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Ov  NatiMd  pdbt  oT  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaaAcmmm 
IN  TRB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

JVonday,  May  I«,  1953  1 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetits.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rscoao.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  addxieot:  I 
Thx  AkmcAit  I«oioir, 
^    Vfazhingtan.  D.  C^  May  14, 1953. 
Hon.  KuiSH  VoxjMSK  Rouua^     1  ' 
Member  0/  Congreu,         ! 

WatiMnifton.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dub  Mis.  Roccbii:  tmr  mindf^  of  your 
great  Interest  and  nntlrlAg  effort*  In  be- 
half of  our  disabled  TeteranB,  I  am  rure  you 
will  be  Interested  In  the  enclosed!  copy  of 
our  national  commander's  address  looneem- 
Ing  rehabilitation  which  he  delljrered  at 
Prnnsauken.  N.  J.,  on  May  12.  Wei  are  T«ry 
grateful  for  your  contlniua*  Intcrect  In  our 
progn^nfc  J 

With  best  personal  rcgardi,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours.     I   1 

WnxuW  T.  TtAvijm. 
Director.  Wtuhtngton  Office, 

BT  M«noirAX,  OOamairoBB  uwis  K. 
OoocH  or  TRB  AmbbIcaw  hKOoJf,  Psmc- 
N.  J.,  Mat  U.  IMS 


OUB  If  ATRnVAL  DBBT  OT  BOROV 

It's  mighty  good  to  be  back  In  Je 

Coming  up  from  Washington  todky  It  oc- 
ctured  to  me  that  one  of  the  real  advan- 
tages of  the  office  I  am  prlvllegedj  to  hold 
Is  the  opportimlty  It  offers  for  self-educa- 
tion. After  trarellng  some  175,000  miles  In 
and  out  of  the  United  Sutes  ancl  talking 
and  listening  to  many  times  thatl  number 
of  Legionnaires  and  citllsens,  I  can  tell  you 
It  Is  both  a  thrUIlng  ahd  humbll^  expe- 
rience. For  when  you  aoore  aroimd  as  I 
have  these  past  8  months  you  discover  how 
little  you  really  know  and  how  mtw^  there 
is  to  learn  and  appreciate'  about  this  knagnifl- 
cent  country  of  ovtn.  "    '  T 

Tou  learn,  too.  a  Uttle  more  about  the  cost 
or  keeping  it  ours. 

Commander  Doyle  informed  me  Jiist  a  few 
moments  ago  that  you  have  In  New  Jersey 
alone  mora  than  700.000  veterans  off  the  Na- 
tion's wars.  To  those  meni  and  woi^en,  here 
and  in  the  radio  audience;  I  bring  a  special 
greeting  from  the  3  mUUon  members  of  tb* 
American  Legion.  Tou  have  served  your 
State  and  your  country  well,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  so  many  of  you  are  t^»f*"g 
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advantage  of  the  <4jpurtunlty  MTend  by  tlw 
American  Legion  to  continue  that  service. 

As  you  know,  my  home  State  borders  an- 
other ocean  a  continent  away;  but,  happily, 
I  am  no  stranger  to  New  Jersey.  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  of  your  factories  and  yOur 
farms,  your  waterfronts  and  parks,  and  I 
have  marveled  at  your  highways  and  schools. 
If  you  wUl  grant  an  outsider  the  privilege, 
however,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  these 
are  but  a  reflected  measure  of  the  strength 
and  greatness  of  your  State. 

For  the  basic  strength  of  New  Jersey,  like 
t2uit  of  all  the  American  States,  is  to  t>e  found 
not  In  natural'  riches  but  In  human  riches 
•  •  •  not  In  the  bounded  resources  of  yotor 
land  but  in  the  bpnndlwi  reaouxcaa  at  your 
people.  !|  i      '  ,  J     ' 

Here  In  America  that  Is  tm*  to  a  greater 
extent  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  Hert, 
we  have  traditionally  put  the  premium  on 
the  Individual.  Here,  we  have  proclaimed 
In  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  Individual  person 
to  think,  to  work,  to  play  as  he  pleases  •  •  • 
and  as  his  Ood  permits. 

This  concept  of  the  worth  of  the  IndlTld- 
ual  Is  not  exclueively  or  even  originally 
American.  But  la  Philadelphia,  almost  two 
centuries  ago,  it  was  first  enunciate  as  the 
keystone  of  a  national  government.  Today 
it  1*  our  finest  heritage  and  our  children's 
home.  It  is  the  Ideal  for  which  we  of  the 
Legion  fought. 

Today  other  Americans,  iheluding  the 
bravest  of  New  Jersey's  sons,  Are  again  "de- 
fending that  ideal  against  a  godless  force 
that  was  organized  and  is  decBoated  to  de- 
stroy tti  In  Korea,  as  in  every  war,  the  few 
have  sacrificed  for  the  many.  And  the  full 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  is  only  now  being 
brought  home  to  many  Americans  by  reports 
and  experiences  of  our  returned  priaonars  of 
war.  i    »i  jir,  •jl    r-- 

I  had  the  unforigettable  privilege  kat  fiB 
of  visiting  Korea  and  spending  a  few  days 
with  our  men  at  the  front.  I  went  into  the 
aid  stations  and  hospitals,  and  I  beard  the 
soft,  brave  noises  that  Wounded  men  make. 
Among  those  wounded  were  many  New  Jersey 
boys,  and  I  hope  I  succeeded  in  some  small 
way  in  getting  across  to  them  the  message 
that  yon  would  hare  brought  had  you  been 
there— a  message  of  hope  and  gratitufa  and 
faith  in  the  future.  T      i-'iipii.". 

Most  of  those  boys  have  since  left  the  lios- 
pltala  where  I  found  them.  Some  are  beck 
in  combat,  their  wounds  healed  and  the 
enemy  again  in  their  front.  Others  are  back 
home  with  wounds  that  did  not  heal  and 
will  remain  with  them  for  thSj  cast  of  ttMhr 
Mvea.     I  '  f  !■      :  .ii-ll- 

I  want  to  eall  your  attention  spectficaUy 
toi^lght  to  this  latter  group,  to  your  country- 
men who  have  come  back  from  Korea  and 
from  earlier  waa  with  the  btirden  of  battle 
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want  you  to  think  of  them  not  as  a  group 
and  not  **  aumbers  on  a  casualty  list,  but 
as  individual  Americans,  And  I  ask  you  to 
consider  the  respoosibillty  you  and  I  shftre 
in  keeping  faith  with  them.  | 

The  Amer^pan  Legion  was  created  azul  ex- 
ists primarily  for  the  purpose  of  veterans'  re- 
habilitation.) 

In  1930  the  flrst  national  conunander|  oC 
the  American  Legion,  Franklin  D'Olier,  vakOm 
the  following  statement,  and  I  quote: 

"Our  first  and  foremo6t  duty  always  has 
been  and  will  be  to  the  disabled,  t^&ose  who 
gave  their  health  and  strength  in  battle,  and 
the  dependents  joC'tboaa  who  died  while  In 
the  forces."       jj- 1|  :     jl  i 

Commander  D'OUer  was  speaking  to  600 
Woild  War  I  veterans  in  a  Chicago  hospital. 
That  was  33  years  ago.  What  he  said  repre- 
sented then  and  represents  now  the  Am9ri« 
can  Legion'^  No.  t  mission.  I 

Since  19301,  under  the  leadership  of  tl»e  ht* 
gion.  the  American  people  have  come  to  oec- 
ognize  the  national  debt  of  honoi»  that  la 
owing  to  our  disabled  puul  widowed  and  or- 
phaned of  war. :  Mii  '         ;  -  !        'I 

At  the  momentjllt  aai  sorry  to  aay/ghal 
debt  is  in  serious  danger  of  default. 

I  believe  'everyone  in  this  audience  has  a 
right  to  know  why  and  how  that  is  so— <and 
what  can  be  done  about  it. 

You  have  two  finto  veterans'  hospitals  ben 
In  New  Jersey,  and  there  are  others  in  nearby 
States  in  which  New  Jersey  veterans  are 
treated.  These  hospitals  were  built  at  a  Oon- 
siderable  east.  <They  were  staffed  with  the 
finest  avall^>le  linedlcal  personnel,  through 
the  voluntas  cooperation  of  the  medical 
societies  anid  thai  Individual  doctors  of  your 
State.  They  represent  the  most  constructive 
and  most  atdvaneed  sj)Btem  of  medical  care 
that  any  niation  li«a  bvar  provided  fdr  lU 
veterans,     j        ;  >  ' ' :   j    ' 

Today,  In^lcattdaa  a|«  that  thoae  bospltahi 
and  their  p^tledts  are  'oik  the  verge  of  being 
offered  up  ais  sa«rlflcial  lambs  to  the  god  of 
economy.  llCen  Who  should  know  better 
are  attempting  to  imuid  tiiem  with  an  over- 
sized dollar  I  sign.  Indeed,  it  Is  b^ieved  by 
many  that  ihe  Congress  wUl  be  asked  in  a 
matter  of  d^ys  tb  red\]ce  the  new  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriation  to  a  point 
where  these  hospitals  will  be  unable  to  op- 
erate either ,  eflleiiently  or  fully  during  the 
next  12  months.  ' 

I  say  the  cbngtese  may  be  asked  to  do  Just 
that.  I  have;  enough  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  and  thp  good  heart  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  to  believe  that  this 
unfortunate  i^ttempt  to  economise  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  disabled  veterans  will  fidl.  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  fine  record  of  the 
Seaators  and  Renresmtatlves  of  Neir  Jersey 
in  the  Interest  of  such  veterans. 
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In  oirder  to  understand  the  seiiotisness  of 
the  situation  we  must  take  Into  account  sev- 
eral hard  facts  of  our  time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  government 
li  high.  As  taxpayers,  you  and  I  need  no 
convincing  on  that  score.  We  believe  It  1« 
too  high,  and  that  every  move  to  elfanlnate 
waste  in  government  spending  is  a  good 
move  for  America. 

Secondly,  it  coets  money  to  support  a  vet- 
erans' program,  and  particularly  a  hospital 
and  medical  program,  such  as  we  have  de- 
veloped in  this  coimtry  In  recent  years. 
Good  medicine  these  days  Is  expensive  •  •  • 
And  it's  jxist  as  expensive  when  practiced  In 
veterans'  hospitals  as  anywhere  else. 

Thirdly,  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  time  being  at  least  u  suffering  from  a 
lack  OC  public  confidence  and  understand- 

to«.       ! 

TheM  factors  taken  together  have  served 
to  make  the  veterans'  medical  and  hospital 
program  a  prime  target  for  the  big  economy 
guns. 

As  «  nation,  we  have  traditionally  held 
that  the  cost  of  veterans'  care  Is  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  the  cost  of  war.  That  Is  a 
■ound  tradition  and  I  believe  the  people  of 
Vew  Jersey  want  to  see  it  maintained. 

Letls  remember  this.  There  is  no  mathe- 
matician so  wise  and  no  slide  rule  so  accurate 
as  to  be  able  to  calculate  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  Nation's  debt  to  our  disabled  and  wid- 
owed of  war.  Does  a  monthly  Government 
check  really  compensate  the  young  mother 
who  loet  her  hiisband  in  battle?  Is  a  hos- 
pital bed  payment  in  f\ill  for  the  man  whose 
■ervic*  to  his  coxuitry  cost  him  the  ability 
to  walk  and  work? 

Tou  know  the  answer  as  well  as  I  do.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  veterans'  benefits  were  never 
Intended  to  discharge  the  debt  of  honor  to 
these  countrymen  of  ours;  they  serve  only 
to  signify  our  awareness  of  the  debt,  and  to 
convey  the  people's  intent  to  partially  meet 

I  mention  these  matters  because  I  think 
they  are  often  overlooked  when  the  question 
of  veterans'  programs  is  raised  at  home  or  In 
the  office.  "The  request  I  make  of  you — the 
request  we  of  the  Legion  are  making  of  the 
Ckjngress — is  that  you  consult  your  con- 
science as  well  as  your  pocketbook  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  Judgment  on  this  particular  iasue. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  like  any 
other  Oovernment  agency,  has  its  defects;  it 
can  always  do  a  better  Job  tomorrow  than 
was  done  today.  Nobody  Is  more  aware  of 
that  fact  than  the  American  Legion.  We  have 
here  in  New  Jertey  and  across  the  country 
thousands  of  trained  service  officers  and 
claims  representatives  who  work  day  in  and 
day  out  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
VA's  service  to  the  veteran. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  point,  we  have  no  Intention 
of  permitting  real  and  imagined  defects  in 
the  agency  to  be  used  as  an  excuse,  for  de- 
stroying the  program  it  is  charged  with  ad- 
ministering.   

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  a  year  ago  the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  threatened 
with  dismemberment.  Powerfull  forces  were 
backing  a  proposal  to  split  up  the  VA  and 
farm  out  various  phases  of  its  work  to  a 
half -doeen  difTerent  agencies.  The  American 
Legion.  I  am  proud  to  say,  led  the  opposition 
to  that  plan.  We  won  the  fight  becaiise  we 
convinced  the  people  and  the  Congress  that 
the  change  would  do  nothing  for  efficiency 
and  economy  in  Government  while  doing 
harm  to  the  disabled  veteran.  Today,  we  re- 
main alert  and  vigilant  to  see  that  this  vic- 
tory Is  maintained. 

Any  attempt  now  to  hold  back  the  funds 
that  are  needed  to  operate  veterans'  hoe- 
jAtals  shovUd  be  rejected  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  Inspired  us  a  year  ago. 

Today  there  are  161  veterans'  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  Behind  every  pa- 
tient in  every  ward  is  a  story  of  personal 
sacrifice. 
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Irish  some  of  the  critics  would  take  the 
to  go  into  one  of  these  hospitals  aud 
he  type  of  American  they  are  shooting 
I  wish  they  would  visit,  as  I  have,  with 
countryman  whose  willingness  to  fight 
cotmtry  resulted  in  a  lifetime  of  star- 
it  a  white  ceiling  from  the  same,  white 
If  they  did  that,  I'm  siu-e  we  would 
less  loose  talk  about  Treasury  raiders, 
true  that  th«  Government  could  save 
dollirs  by  closing  down  the  hospitals.  By 
the  same  token,  we  could  save  a  lot  more 
dollars  by  eliminating  the  Armed  Forces.  But 
the  kind  of  saving  we  want?  Isn't 
national  honor,  like  national  security, 
the  cost  of  preserving? 
V/lp  know  perfectly  well  that  savings  are 
not  Uways  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cent  J.  This  Nation  over  the  years  has  banked 
a  tr  >mendaus  fund  of  self-respect  and  pride 
on  1  he  strength  of  its  generous  concern  for 
veterans'  well-being.  To  risk  the  loes  of 
thai  reserve  now  might  well  add  up  to  a 
net  loss  in  national  resources. 

W  e*ve  been  reading  and  hearing  a  lot  lately 
about  tdleged  abuses  of  the  veteran's  right 
to  fcoepltal  care.  The  charge  has  been  made 
froi  i  so  many  rostrums  and  in  so  niany 
pub  [ications  that  It  has  given  rise  to  a  whole 
croq  of  misunderstandings  and  mlsapprehen- 
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critics  are  fond  of  saying,  or  implying, 

all  20  million  of  the  Nation's  veterans 

receiving  free  medical  care. 

's  look  at  the  record.    Todsy  there  are 

120.000  patients  in  veterans' 

across  the  country.    Another  30.000 

made  application  and  are  waiting  to 

kdmitted.     That  means   that  only  six- 

of  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 

are  actually  receiving  VA  hospital 

at  this   time.     Stated   another  way.  It 

that  out  of  every  1,000  veterans,  only 

in  VA  hospitals. 

is  so  because  the  law  spells  out  in 

English    the    eligibility    requirements 

mxist  be  met.     The  law  states   rliat 

VA's   primary  responsibility  Is   to   look 

those   suffering   from   disabilities   di- 

related  to  war  service.    It  further  pro- 

that  hospitalization  may  be  furnished 

irar  veterans  whose  disabilities  are  not 

to  their  service  only  when  beds  are 

and  when  thiy  cannot  afford  prl- 

care. 

anyone  on  the  basis  of  those  facts 

suggest  that  20  mUlion  veterans  are 

to  free  hospitalization  Is  a  mystery 

:ne.     And    yet.   some   people    persist    in 

Just  that,  and  occasionally  they  even 

meml?ers  of  the  20  million  families 

1  heir  estimate. 

far  as  individual  violations  are  con- 
,  the  record  again  gives  the  lie  to  the 
charges  that  are  now  being  circulated. 
American  Legion  holds  no  brief  for 
who  would  seek  treatment  in  a  vet- 
'  hospital  without  entitlement.    When 
happens,  it  amounts  to  denying  that 
to  another  veteran  who  needs  and  de- 
It.     We  are  convinced,  however,  and 
lave  surveys  to  prove  it,  that   cases  of 
kind  are  rare  exceptions, 
but  8  percent  (rf  those  hospitalized  in 
hospitals    are    service    connected. 
,  tuberculosis,  and  long-term  chronic 
or  those  ordered  in  or  on  an  emergency 
.~  The  long-term  cases   are  the   indi- 
whose  incomes  are  gone  and  whose  re- 
have  been  drained,  and  who  are  a 
problem  in  any  event.    To  ttum  them 
of  the  VA  hospitals  would  solve  nothing 
create  a  new  social  problem,  as  the  over- 
municipal  and  State  hospitals  can- 
possibly  absorb  them. 

must  subtract  from  the  remaining 

all  who  told  the  truth  on  the  form 

about  their  inability  to  afford  private 
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Vrterans'  hospitalization  is  not  a  form  of 
Bociiilism.  Its  principle  was  affirmed  by 
Pre^denu     Washington.     Lincoln,     Teddy 


Roosevelt,  and  CooUdge  through  the  ]rear8, 
and  our  present  laws  were  analyzed  and  re- 
confirmed by  Congress  during  World  War  II. 

In  1800  our  veteran  population  was  3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total.  Today  the  vet- 
eran population  Is  13  percent,  and  yet,  to- 
day a  lower  percentage  of  our  national  in- 
come is  spent  for  veterans'  care  and  benefits 
than  was  spent  in  1890. 

The  objective  of  the  American  Legion  Is 
now,  as  always,  to  further  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  Federal  q>endlng.  especially  as  it 
applies  to  veterans,  meanwhile  recognizing 
the  obligation  and  responsibility  established 
by  law,  to  adequately  care  for  those  who 
suffered,  sacrificed,  and  bore  the  burden  in 
their  country's  wars.  Already  during  my  ad- 
niinistration  seven  economy  measures,  di- 
rected at  more  effective  administration  of 
existing  laws  affecting  the  VA  program  have 
been  recommended  by  the  American  Legion 
to  all  Members  of  Congreos  and  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  of  the  House.  At 
all  times  we  insist  that  economy  and  effi-- 
ciency  must  be  based  on  surveys  and  study 
to  gain  the  factual  information  and  proper 
analysis  of  these  facts. 

We  are  in  the  process  now  of  completing 
a  thorough  spot  check  of  the  VA  patients 
who  comprise  this  approximately  1-out-of-lO 
category.  We  are  doing  it  by  sending  our  re- 
habilitation specialists  into  hospitals  around 
the  country  to  personally  determine  the  basis 
of  entitlement.  The  Initial  reports  indicate 
that  there  are  only  approximately  2  percent 
among  this  group  about  whom  some  ques- 
tion of  eligibility  may  be  raised. 

I  hope  everyone  in  this  audience  win  re- 
member that  figure  the  next  time  you  are 
asked  to  believe  the  fantastic  statement  that 
Half  of  the  patients  in  veterans'  hospitals 
are  abiising  their  rights. 

Some  of  our  opponents  in  this  fight  have 
popularized  the  idea  that  this  hospital  pro- 
gram represents  virtually  the  sole  support  of 
present  high  taxes.  The  fact  is  quite  the 
contrary.  Providing  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans in  1052  cost  exactly  1  penny  out  of 
each  tax  dollar  collected  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment for  that  year. 

The  men  and  women  who  receive  these 
benefits  are  good  Americana  Most  of  them 
have  more  claim  to  that  title  than  you  and 
I;  they  have  proved  it  by  personal  sacrifice 
in  the  public  Interest.  If  it  were  true  that 
the  special  care  they  are  getting  in  any  way 
threatened  the  solvency  and  sectvity  of  the 
country,  nobody  would  have  to  hunt  ways 
of  taking  It  away  from  them;  they  would 
^ve  It  up,  and  gladly,  because  they  know 
wAat  patriotism  means  and  they  are  used 
to  putting  cotintry  above  self. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  people 
who  make  these « wild  charges  simply  do  not 
know  the  facts.  In  most  cases.  It's  a  matter 
of  bad  information  running  interference  for 
good  Intentions. 

We  think  the  82d  Congress  was  unrealistic 
when  It  cut  the  veterans'  appropriation  by 
approximately  #40  million  a  year  ago.  It 
should  be  realized  that  this  $40  million  cut 
was  not  alone  from  the  administrative  side 
of  the  VA  budget,  but  included  more  than 
$31  million  from  the  fluids  appropriated  for 
operation  of  the  VA  medical  and  hoepital 
program. 

This  caused  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
number  of  medical  personnel  exclusive  of 
the  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

There  was  a  loss  of  use  of  some  2.280  beds 
in  a  situation  where  the  number  of  veterans 
applying  for  use  of  VA  beds  was  increasing. 

There  was  reduction  of  the  outpatient- 
medical  program  to  service-connected  dis- 
abled. 

There  was  loss  of  the  number  of  contract 
hospital  beds. 

Other  losses  occurred  as  a  result  of  this 
fallxire  to  aaake  a  searching  examination  of 
the  effects  that  would  come  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  funds  in  the  operation  of  veterans' 
affairs  programs. 
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We  earnestly  hopei  that  each  Individual 
Member  of  Congress  iM  1  check  the  situation 
as  it  affects  veteranajln  his  own  State  and 
district  before  he  vote$  an  such  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  19M.      ! 

The  individual  Senator  and  dongressman. 
by  checking  the  hospital  and  regional  offices 
In  his  own  oonstituenoy,  can  learn  exactly 
what  happens  when  appropriations  are  cut. 
We  beUeve  they  will  find  that  JTurther  cuts 
cannot  be  Justified  ool  either  fconomic  or 
moral  grounds.  j    1  1 

All  Americans  are  invlolved  in  the  decision 
which  the  Congress  will  soon  make.  The 
debt  of  honor  due  ou|r  disabled  lis  not  alone 
the  concern  of  Membefls  of  Coii|gre8S  or  the 
American  Legion.  It  iMm  truly  hational  debt 
for  which  each  dtlae^  }»  responsible  and  In 
which  each  has  a  stalte. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Nation  will  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on   the   side   of   those   who   have   sacrificed 


8.  Do  yon  fav<9r  greater  tBoartm  in  the 
rean  war  even  though  it  involves  higher  ca»> 
ualtles  and  more  money?  Tes,  57.2  percent; 
no.  31.5  percent;   no  answer,   11.7  percent. 

0.  Do  jrou  favor  reducing  taxes  now  even 
If  it  should  mean  an  tmbalanced  budget? 
Tes.  28  percent;  no»  01.6  pefcent;  no  answer, 
10.2  percent.     \  ■  f  ■  {,  \ 

10.  Do  you  favor  statdMXMl  for  Hawaii? 
Tes,  84.3  percent;  no,  15.7  peroent:  no  ans- 
wer. 0  percent. 

11.  Do  you  favor  statehood  fo^  Alaska? 
Tes.  8S.7  percent;  no,'  13.6  ipercent;  no  an- 
swer. 3.7  percent. 

12.  Do  you  favor  seme  form  of  universal 
military  training?  Tes.  78.5  percent:  no.  IB£ 
percent:  no  answer.  2.9  percent. 

13.  Do  you  think  the  tldelands  should  be 
rettu-ned  to  the  States?  Tes,  56.4  percent; 
no,  40  percent;  no  answer,  4.6  percent. 

14.  Do  you  favor  financial  aid  to  the  do- 
mestic mining  iiKlustry?    Tes.  40.0  percent; 


much,  contributed   much,   and  claimed   so     no,  51.1  percent;  no  answer,  8  percent 
little   in   the   interest  of  keeping  Amerloa_^.^6.  Do  you  think 


strong  and  free. 


PoO  Retnlts  oa  19  ForeifB  tmi  DMie^ 
^  Issaes   Takes  ia  Sacaad  District  of 


'  Calif  oraia 


[' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON .  CUnt  ENGI£ 

or  CALtrowtia 
Of  THS  HOUSZ  OP  XtflPBESKNTATTVSB 

Wednesday,  Hay  13,  19Si     '• 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeluf  ago  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
the  people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  on  19  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
issues  facing  Uie  country  at  this  time. 
There  were  approxibiately  73.000  ques- 
tionnaires sent  out,  find  we  have  received 
6.500  returns  and  s6me  are  still  coining 
in;  this  will  be  a  return  of  around  9  per- 
cent, considered  very  good  in  any  imII. 
Approximately  631000  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  rural  and  star-route  be- 
holders and  approximately  11,000  sent  to 
post-office  boxholders  and  special  mail- 
ing lists  for  which  I  have  addressograph 
plates.  The  returns  have  been  fairly 
uniform  from  all  parts  of  the  19-county 
district  Following  is  a  tabulation  of 
the  answers  on  each  of  the  questions 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House : 

1.  Do  you  favor  contlntiing  certain  tax 
exemptions  granted  farm  marketing  coop- 
eratives? Tes.  32.4  percent;  no,  00  percent; 
no  answer,  7.6  percent.  • 

2.  Do  you  favor  continuing  the  present  soll- 
eonservation  program?  Tes,  70.a  percent:  no, 
25.6  percent;  no  answer.  3.5  percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  farm 
price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity?  Tes. 
26.8  percent:  no,  M.(l  jpereent;  no  answer. 
6.5  p»9ent.  '■      I     ■ 

4.  Do  you  favor  turning  the  federally- 
owned  lands  of  the  national  forests  and 
parks  over  to  the  States?  Tes,  26.7  percent; 
no.  71.8  percent;  no  answer,  1.5  percent. 
I  6.  Do  you  favor  lowering  tariffs  generally 
feven  though  some  domestic  Industries  are 
injtired  thereby?  Tes.  39.4  percent;  no,  54 
percent;  no  answer,  6.6  percent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  reducing  the  money  al- 
lowed for  military  preparedness?  Tes.  27.4 
perceht;  no,  68.S  percent;  no  answer.  6JS 
percent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  cutting  thai  foreign  aid 
program?  Tes.  765  percent;  no.  19.2  per- 
cent; no  answer.  4.3  percent. 


the  present  administra- 
tion has  done  a  satisfactory  Job  to  date? 
Tea.  72it  percent;  no,  10.9  percent:  no  an- 
swer, 16.9  percent. 

16.  Are  you  in  favor  of  standby  price- wage 
controls  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency? Tes.  87.2  percent;  no,  10.7  percent; 
no  answer  2.1  percent.  1 

17.  Do  you  favor  the  Federal  Gk»v<pnBient 
continuing  to  build  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion projects?  Tea,  75.3  percent;  nq,  20 JS 
percent:  no  answer.  8  J  percent.         | 

18.  Do  you  think  the  State  should  buy 
the  Central  Valley  project  now?  Tes,  34 
percent;  no,  54  perceht;  nQ  answer  12  per- 
cent. '       . 

10.  Should  the  United  States  ded^M  the 
Talta  agreements  void?  Tes.  613  iilercent; 
no,  23.5  percent;  no  answer,  15.2  percent. 


Fiaacissck  JaNdd 


EXTENSION  OPREMARElS 

HON.  EDMlJlfD  P.  RAOwkN 

or  MKW  TOSSC  { 

m  THS  HOT7SB  OP  REPRESENT AlTVZS 
Moudaw.  Maw  It.  19S3    ' 

Mr.  RADWAlf,  Mr.  iBpeakeri  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  to 
insert  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  western  New  ¥ork  division  of  the 
PDUsh-American  Congress  at  jBuflalo, 
N.Y.:  I 

At  a  mass  meeting  sponsored  by  ihe  west- 
em  Hew  Tork  division  of  the  Polisn-Amerl- 
can  Congress,  h^ld  at  Dom  Polskl  Hall, 
Buffalo,  N.  T.,  th«  following  resoli^tkm  was 
adopted: 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Btiffalo.  and 
especially  the  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry, 
have  as  their  guests  this  day  Lt.  Pranclszek 
Jareckl.  a  young.  Intrepid  ^lish  flier  w>o  at 
great  risk  to  his  own  safety  escaped  from 
Communist  Poland  on  the  5  th  day  of  March 
1953  In  the  now  famous  Russian  MIQ  15 
airplane,  and  which  Jet  {dane  the  western 
wcaia  was  so  anxious  to  obtain :  Now.  there- 
fpre.  be  It 

"Besolved,  That  all  tiie  dtlsens  of  Buffalo, 
and  especially  the  citizens  of  Polish  ances- 
try, join  In  this  celebration,  and  extend  our 
hand  of  welcome  to  said  Lt.  FTanciszek 
Jareckl  to  wish  him  a  long  life  and  haziness 
and  an  interesting  stay  amongst  us  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  the  city  of  good  neighboci. 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America;  hoping 
and  trusting  that  he  will  enjoy  every  minute 
of  his  visit  here  amongst  the  Americans  of 
'poUsh  ancestry,  and  tlxat  be  eventually  can 
become  one  ai  us  In^thU  great  freedom-lov- 
ing country,  the  United  States  of  An  ^ica. 
and  we   further  pledge   our  unconditional 


loyalty  to  the  American  flag  and  to  the  Ideals 
for  which  It  stands.  We  pledge  our  sup* 
port  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  express  our  confidence  in  his  enlight- 
ened leadership,  and  we  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent's determlnitioin  to  bring  the  Korean 
war  to  a  tutUlMtcfry  end." 

We  find  most  reassuring  for  the  future  of 
our  country  and  the  free  world  as  a  whole, 
the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  President,  the 
.Secretary  of  S^te,  and  the  leading  Membca 
of  both  House«  of  the  United  States  Congress 
against  any  farther  appeasement  of  Soviet 
imperialism,  ibe  greatest  scourge  of  our 
tlme^:  especially  do  we  commend  the  Ffeat-] 
dent  for  the  spieech  that  he  delivered  befoiw 
Ithe  newspaper  editors  on  the  16th  day  of 
April  1953,  wherein  he  stated  as  a  oonditlow 
to  any  Just  pesice  in  the  world  it  will  be  ne<M 
essary  for  J^ovlft  Russia  to  rollback  the  '—' 
Curtain. 

Like  all  good  Americans  we  yearn  f  or  a  ] 
and  lasting  peace,  a  peace  of  liberation  fr< 
fesu-,  tyranny,  iud  enslavement;  not  a  peso 
of  containment! — a  temporary  armistice  to 
exploited  by  the  enemy  for  the  preparation 
of  a  new  assault  In  Korea  and  elsewhere  ta 
4Che  world.  I        i 

We  most  earnestly  urge  our  Oovernment  to 
continue  building  our  economic  and  znllltary 
armaments  f or '  the  defense  of  otu:  eovmtry 
against  any  uikseen  surprise.  We  demand 
that  the  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
be  withdrawn  from  the  territories  of  Poland, 
and  that  the  American  Cknremment  insists 
upon  the  restosiKtlaa  of  the  independence  <n 
Poland. 

We  can  upon  Russia  to  aboUsSi  all  conoenr 
tratlon  and  latwr  camps  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  submitted  by  the  United  Nations. 

We  hereby  i^alse  our  voices  in  protest 
against  the  tyrannical  actions  of  the  PolUb 
puppet  government  and  the  Soviet  Army  thrt 
is  now  dotnlzuctlng  Poland,  in  their  brutal 
attack  on  religion  and  the  persecutlt^TShQie 
priests  and  the  faithful  in  Poland. 

We  verge  the  United  States  delegation  {to 
the  United  nations  to  present  the  final  testi- 
mony and  oonelustons  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre, '^raidti  adjudges  Soviet  Russia  as 
guilty  of  th|e  heinous  erlme.  to  the  World 
Court.  ' 

We  urge  tie  American  Oovernment  to  con* 
tlnue  ite  action  against  Communist  sub* 
versives  who  are  striving  to  undermine  Our 
schools,  our'lnktltutton,  and  our  democratie 
way  of  life. 

We  send  the  people  of  Poland  our  trlbjMs 
ai>d  recognition  for  their  great  reslstano^lto 
commtinisnx  so  gallantly  demonstrated  te- 
oently  by  tlie  daring  feat  of  our  guest  of 
today,  ttie  Polish  Jet  pUot.  Lt.  Francis9dc 

Jsreckl.  \  , 

We  urge  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  Ito 
continue  thteir  patriotic  efforts  in  behatf'oC 
America  and  the  independence  of  the  PoUsh 
natlbn. 

We  further  dlreet  tkat  the  above  reeeln- 
tion  be  sent  to  the  President  at  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Members  oC  Congress 
representing  our  State  and  our  districts. 
Borrow,  N.  T.,  May  10.  1953. 


attkeDMT 


EirrE3«siON  Of  remakes 


HON.  ^fOHN  W.  McCORMACI' 

I        ,     or  MiaSACBUSBITS 
IN  TBM  HOaS*  OP  BEPRKSENTATIVn 

{   Mfonday^Maif  19. 1953 

Mr.  'MeCORMACSL  Mr.  Speaker. 
imder  liermteioo  to  extend  mgr  remarka. 
I  indode  tte  sptantfWi  asd  Most  arigtnal 
address  eDfcitfc4''M'«t»er  al  tbe  Dodt.* 
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flTcn  by  the  Most  Revercxul  RichardI  J. 
Cuabing,  D.  D^  archUshop  of  Boston,  km 
April  20,  1953.  at  a  benefit  dinner  far 
Nazareth.  This  benefit  dinner  was  h^ 
in  connection  with  the  raising  of  fuziids 
to  build  the  Nasareth  School  which  will 
^eost  more  than  several  millions  of  dol- 
Jaxa.  This  money  was  raised  imder  the 
Jcaderdiip  and  ^Kmsorsfaip  of  Ardb- 
Wdiop  dishing.  Nasareth  School  win 
aenre  for  generations  to  come  thousands 
of  children  of  all  creeds  who  require  as- 
Ustance  because  of  the  death  of  their 
paints,  or  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
support  them.  Any  child  admitted  to 
Kaxareth  School  will  receive  a  complete 
cdneatioia  without  the  record  or  appear- 
ance of  deetituti<Mi  being  attached 
thereto. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  reads  this 
splendid  address  of  Archbishop  Cushing 
wiU  not  only  be  touched  by  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  dream  in  the  c<xx8truction  of 
Kasareth  School,  but  also  by  his  unique 
and  original  remarks,  which  remarks 
csonstttote  without  regard  to  race,  color. 
or  creed,  not  cmly  a  message,  but  a  lesson 
for  all  of  us. 

This  splendid  institution,  the  Nazareth 
Bcbocd  for  Children,  will  replace  the 
Bone  for  Destitute  Catholic  Children 
which  has  been  in  existence  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  about  the  past  100  years.  The 
-address  fellows: 

I  must  begin  by  pledging  greater  grati- 
tude tban  words  can  express  to  tUe  men 
belxind  tonight's  magnificent  event  and  to 
every  last  person  wbo  has  Joined  In  the  tre- 
xnendoUa  turnout  .which  I  find  before  me. 

Tbey  teU  me  there  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand  people  hcrt  tonight.  I  dldnt  kqpw 
that  I  had  so  many  friends  wbo  had  a  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece.  Most  of  my  friends  are 
in  the  smaller  denominations — I  mean,  -of 
courae.  financially — or  else  are  looting  for 
$100  rather  than  able  to  give  them,  to  me. 

la  t^  years  that  X  have  been  collecting 
money  for  worthy  causes  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  have  learned  many  lessons  about 
money  and  about  the  donors  of  moxiey.  One 
tbing  I  have  learned  Is  this:  People  who 
bavc  It  will  give  you  $1,000;  people  who  have 
it  will  give  you  $100;  people  who  have  It  will 
give  you  $1;  but  each  will  give  cheerfully 
only  so  long  as  he  knows  that  not  one  red 
e*n%  will  be  wasted. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  have  learned  this 
In  begging  for  charity  and  for  religion,  so 
also  the  people,  prosperous  and  poor,  wbo 
bave  given  me  money  in  small  amounts  or 
large  have  learned  that  I  never  waste 
■loney  given  me  for  the  work  at  Ood. 

I  make  few  boasts,  but  I  make  that  boast 
arttbout  fear  of  challenge.  Every  cent 
given  to  me  for  the  works  of  charity  Is 
treated  with  the  same  care,  respect  for  the 
wisb  of  the  don<»-,  and  detached  sense  of 
stewardship  that  I  would  give  a  mlilios 
dollars. 

You  may  think  It  strange  that  I  say  that, 
but  I  do  so  for  two  reasons.  The  first  Is  a 
simple,  straightforward  one:  Every  man 
should  be  pardoned  at  least  one  minor  van- 
ity and  I  confess  to  being  proud  of  my  rec- 
ord of  devoting  to  the  worlcs  of  religion  and 
of  charity  every  last  penny  ever  entrusted 
to  me.  There  Is  no  "cut"  for  anyone,  least 
of  all  for  me,  from  the  funds,  large  or  small, 
which  Z  receive  from  events  like  this. 

The  second  reason  why  I  make  this  asser- 
tion, even  though  I  realise  that  none  of  you 
need  or  expect  it.  Is  more  Important.  Any- 
one who  came  here  tonight  has  a  right  to 
know  what  will  become  of  every  nickel  he 
contributed.  Most  certainly  he  has  the  right 
to  know  that  wben  he  gives  money  for 
Charity  every  cent  win  go  to  charity.    I  have 


*^ofcrhead,'*  no  prafeaslonal  arganlcation>- 
ofMratlng  wpwnaes  vblcb  are  defrayed 
ot    tb»    ebarttabl*    gifts    of    generous 
txthDdg.    Anyone  wbo  gave  ne  a  hundred 
doflais  tonlgbt  may  be  certata  that  the  cotn- 
sum  al  bis  bountiful  gift  will  be  out 
my  bands  and  into  the   woric  just   as 
speedily  as  I  can  get  away  from  here  to  act 
middleman  between  you  and  tbe,  project 
are  helping  me  to  realiae. 
want  to  speak  to  you  tonlgbt  in  a  some- 
personal  and  mildly  pbUosopblcal  vein. 
message  is  prompted  by  tbe  friendly  way 
are  helping  me  over  a  hurdle,  but  I  hope 
may  contain  a  little  Inspiration  and  sim- 
wisdom  for  you  in  meeting  your  own 
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I  Sometimes  people  say  to  me:  "Dont  you 
ev(Er  get  tired  of  raising  money  and  asking 
foi  help?"  My  answer  is.  "No."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  everyone  gets  tired  of  rushing  about 
in  tlie  business  of  life,  but  everyone  gets  new 
energy  from  tbe  thought  of  the  reasons  why 
Is  r\ishing  about,  particularly  wben  tlK>se 
are  God's  reasons, 
a  great  believer  in  tbe  Idea  that 
Is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
us.  If  all  the  troubles  In  the  world  were 
ated  and  all  the  problems  scdved,  we'd 
more  tired  than  work  ever  made  us;  we 
be  bored  to  death.  The  man  who  has 
at  troubles  may  not  think  of  himself  as 
blessed,  but  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
la.  P**  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  God 
some  of  us  to  have  a  lot  of  troubles 
our  own  and  a  gift  for  taking  on  the 
Of  others.  When  God  gives  a  man 
Sift  like  that,  he  always  gives  blm  the 
griices  needed  to  make  the  gift  a  consola- 
tS(  n  and  a  source  ca  satisfaction  to  himself. 
1  hink  I  can  claim  to  be  such  a  man;  Tve 
al^ys  been  blessed  wltb  troublee. 

have  often  reflected  that  I  owe  such 
measure  of  achievement  as  I  have  attained 
to  trouble,  my  own  problems  and  the  troubles 
of  others.  Tou  cannot  speak  of  a  life  like 
mine  as  "successful"  in  the  usual  sense  of 
th  i  world,  but  If  you  could,  you  would  be 
Ob  Iged  to  attribute  ray  "success"  to  calaml- 
tlcB,  problems  and  troubles;  the  troubles  of 
mi  ssionarles.  tbe  problems  of  nuns  trying  to 
nil  i  big  Institutions  on  little  money,  the  ca- 
lai  iltles  of  a  million  tmknown  people  looking 
fo4  a  helping  hand  and  an  encouraging  word. 
f  it  hadn't  been  for  these.  I  would  have 
hata  no  spur  for  a  temperament  like  mine. 
I  ever  would  have  been  beard  from — which, 
CO!  ae  to  think  of  It,  might  not  have  been  a 
calamity  after  all.  Anyway,  some  owe  their 
prtgress  to  talent,  some  to  riches,  some  to 
friends.     Some  of  us  owe  ours  to  trouble. 

you  luiow,  every  bishop  has  a  coat  of 
ar^.  There  was  a  time  when  It  Indicated 
no  lie  orlglna.  I  suppose,  but  the  custom 
ke;  it  up  even  In  the  case  of  ordinary  people 
Ilk )  the  rest  of  us.  Lacking  a  family  coat 
of  arms,  we  ordinary  fellows  usually  make 
up  our  pwn.  The  idea  is  that  you  select 
SOI  le  appropriate  symbols  which  will  Identify 
yon  by  revealing  your  ideals,  your  outlook 
or  the  work  you've  tried  to  do.  My  coat  of 
an  18  displays  a  shepherd's  staff:  It  is  bor- 
row red  from  the  coat  of  arms  of  great  St. 
Rl<liard  of  Chichester,  famed  for  his  pas- 
total  seal.  Then,  too,  I  have  three  shells, 
syiibols  of  St.  James,  the  apostolic  pilgrim 
whaee  Journeys  in  behalf  of  the  faith 
brcught  him  all  the  way  to  Spain.  These 
syi  ibols  are  super-imposed  on  a  cross,  the 
slgi  of  salvation  and  the  principal  symbol 
of  our  archdiocese. 

]  f s  very  beautiful.  But  if  I  were  destgn- 
Inf  my  Qoat  of  arms  over  again,  I  think  I 
wo  lid  change  it  a  bit.  I  would  put  the  pic- 
tuie  of  an  animal  somewhere  In  the  design. 
Soiietlmte  In  a  coat  of  arms  you  see  an 
eaf  le,  or  a  lion,  or  a  dog,  or  some  like  sym- 
bol Ic  bird  or  best.  My  coat  of  arms  should 
inc  !ude  aj  wolf. 

I  ow  Irtr  that  wolf  I,  wouldn't  mean,  of 
cat  rse,  what  might  be  meant  if  a  wolf  showed 
on  the  ajrms  of  some  people.    But  neither 


l^ould  r'mean  the  wolf  which  is  associated 
^tttiputbe  story  of  good  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
w^pse  gentleness  made  bim  win  over  tbe 
savage  wolf  of  Oubblo.  To  be  sure,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  symbol  of  8t.  Francis,  but 
my  wolf  is  not  the  wolf  of  his  beautiful 
legend.  Tbe  wolf  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
and.  who  has  kept  me  going  all  my  life  Is 
tbe  old,  famUiar  "wolf  at  the  door"— and 
so  be  deserves  a  place  on  my  coat  of  arms. 

Some  people  have  been  inspired  by  mi^ty 
visions  and  have  made  their  mark  in  tba 
world  by  striving  to  achieve  their  dreams. 
I  never  bad  a-.vlslon  in  my  life  and  I  don't 
sleep  weU  enoxigh  to  dream.  Other  people 
make  their  way  motivated  by  the  desire  for 
prosperity  or  acclaim.  I  wouldn't  cross  tbe 
street  for  eltiier.  My  whole  life  has  l>een 
Bp>ent  trying  to  keep  the  wolf  away  from  tbe 
door,  and  so.  since  he's  kept  me  bxisy.  active, 
and  reasonably  happy  all  these  years.  I'd  like 
to  say  a  good  word  tonight  for  the  wolf  at 
tbe  door.  In  my  opinion,  tbe  wolf  at  tbe 
door  has  been  given  too  mucb  of  a  bad  name. 
He  has  been  despised  and  discriminated 
against,  whereas  he  deserves  a  place  among 
oiu-  favorite  animals. 

The  wolf  at  the  door  is  not  a  restful  anl« 
mal.  like  tbe  house  eat.  Hs  isnt  a  frieodly 
animal,  like  the  family  dog.  He  Isn't  an  at- 
tractive beast,  like  a  faithful  horse.  But 
mankind  owes  the  wolf  at  the  door  more 
than  we  owe  all  the  cats  and  dogs  that  ever 
fought.  The  wolf  at  the  door  has  been  a 
spur  to  acliievcment.  He  luu  been  a  warn- 
ing against  sloth,  complacency,  and  taking 
It  easy.     He  has  kept  us  from  going  soft. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would  never 
get  out  of  bed  In  tbe  morning  except  for  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  wolf  away  from  the 
door.  Some  of  them  would  never  earn  a 
day's  pay  if  it  were&t  for  tbe  fear  of  the 
wolf  at  tbe  door.  People  study,  sweat, 
strive,  and  scheme  tlieir  way  into  posts  of 
mighty  acccompltehment,  all  because  of  fear 
of  the  wolf  at  the  door.  They  save  Instead 
of  wasting;  tbey  improve  tiMzoselves  instead 
of  going  to  seed;  tbey  become  successful, 
spurred,  on  by  our  old  friend,  the  wolf  at 
the  door. 

That's  why  I  tbink  we  owe  the  wolf  at  tbe 
door  a  vote  of  thanks  for  all  the  stimulus,  if 
not  inspiration,  which  his  hungry  fangs  gave 
us  along  the  way  of  life. 

Now  the  Christian  is  a  man  who  worries 
about  the  wolf  at  the  other  fellow's  door. 
Tiiafft  how  he  differs  from  tbe  self-centered 
materialist  or  pagan.  -  Tbe  natural  man 
works  to  keep  tbe  wolf  away  from  bis  own 
door;  tbe  Christian  gives  up  bis  life  to 
keeping  the  wolf  away  from  the  door  of  his 
neighbor  as  well.  If  there  were  no  wolf  at 
our  own  door  we'd  aU  grow  fat,  lazy,  and 
dull.  If  there  were  no  wolf  at  tbe  other 
fellow's  door,  we'd  all  grow  selfish  and  the 
Christian  life  would  beodme  a  pritty  pals 
and  uninspired  business. 

That  Is  why  I  dwell  tonight  on  oiu-  debt, 
certainly  my  debt,  to  the  wolf  at  the  door. 
That  Is  why  I  Insist  that  we  always  need 
problems  even  more  than  we  need  easy 
answers  In  life.  More  men  have  been  made 
great  by  crosses  than  by  crowns;  conversely, 
more  men  iiave  been  made  soft,  even  ruin^. 
by  crowns  than  by  crosses.  More  men  bave 
been  blessed  through  adversity  than  bave 
been  perfected  through  prosperity. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  wise  m^  wrote  a  little 
book  called  the  Ladder  of  Oandlcaps.  la 
his  book  be  asserts  that  the  imlversal  ex- 
perience of  mankind  demonstrates  that 
handicaps  frequently  contribute  more  to 
achievement  than  do  advantages.  He  point- 
ed out  how  stupid  It  Is  to  resent  handicaps 
when  we  reflect  how  many  men  had  made 
out  of  these  the  nmgs  of  the  ladder  to 
perfection  and  to  attainment.  This  Is  an- 
other twist  to  tbe  idea  of  tbe  wolf  at  tbe 
door. 

How  often  history  confirms  that  tbe  bat- 
tle, far  from  being  to  the  strong.  Is  fre- 
quently won  by  the  weak  whose  handicaps 
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force  them  to  tbe  greater  effort  and  ttie  more 
perfect  waging  of  tbe  war.  Pbysical  defects, 
poverty.  Illness,  restricted  opportunity,  re- 
verses of  one  kind  or  another,  all  these  like 
the  wolf  at  the  door,  frequently  prove  to  be 
blessings  in  disguise  when  tbey  compel  a 
man  to  rise  alxrve  himself  and  do  lo  times 
•s.well  tbe  Job  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  done  with  tbe  mediocrity  of  the  strong. 

St.  Paul,  victim  of  chronic  pbjrslcal  mal- 
adies and  least  of  the  Apostles  by  his  own 
say-so,  became  the  giant  among  them  both 
in  his  physical  endurance  and  hts  spiritual 
accomplishments.  He  was  speaking  out  of 
personal  experience  when  he  said  the  words 
which  have  given  courage,  hope,  and  deter- 
mination to  so  many  handicapped  people. 
St.  Paul  said:  "Power  is  made  perfect  in 
infirmity,"  and  be  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 
Whatever  bis  afllictipn  was.  whether  it  was 
epUepsy.  as  some  say.  or  bad  vision  and  ma- 
larial ttvtx.  as  others  think,  he  hurled  him- 
self into  the  gigantic  task  of  winning  tbe 
world  fcK-  Christ  wltb  a  drive  and  a  tireless 
ceal  not  found  in  others  and  probably  not  to 
he  found  In  him  if  be  had  been  less  handi- 
capped. 

My  point  that  a  wolf  at  the  docn-.  ttte 
symboT  of  problems,  calamities,  and  dlAcul- 
ties.  has  been  man's  l>est  friend  Is  confirmed 
by  the  lives  of  those  whom  the  world  Jvistly 
calls  great  in  their  respective  fields.  How 
many  women  have  achieved  tbe  culture  and 
Insight  Into  life  of  Helen  KeUer,  bom  deaf, 
dimib.  and  blind?  How  many  scholars,  en- 
dowed with  their  full  faculties,  bave  left 
behind  them  a  mass  of  written  wisdom  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  New  England  amateur 
historian.  FTanols  Parkman?  Francis  Park- 
man  enriched  the  world  of  learning  with 
works  which  run  into  a  ^core  and  a  half 
voltmaes.  He  recorded  the  otherwise  un- 
known story  of  the  early  Frebch  in  North 
America.  He  faithfully  doctunented  the  mis- 
sionary exploits  of  Uie  Jesuits  on  our  con- 
tinent. He  amassed  and  sjrsteBnatlcally  re- 
lated the  stories  ,of  tbe  Indian  tribes,  the 
great  period  of  exploration  and  dlsoovoy, 
the  progress  of  the  white  man  westward  and 
along  the  Oregon  Trail.  He  preserved  for 
posterity  the  biographies  of  tbe  great  lead- 
ers in  Canadian  colonial  hiaUxj.  During  all 
the  years  of  his  study  and  writing  Francis 
Parkman  suffered  from  chronic  nervous  ex- 
haustion and  from  an  eye  condition  which 
permitted  him  to  write  but  six  lines  a  day 
for  months  at  a  time.  And  yet,  far  from 
abandoning  his  ambition  to  become  a  hls- 
,  torian.  he  struggled  for  hours  over  manu- 
scripts which  were  scarcely  legible,  and  wrote 
his  magnificent  history  by  longhand  with  a 
wire  screen  to  guide  his  shaking  hand.  He 
was  too  tired  to  dictate  hts  material  and 
too  weak  to  write  at  length  on  any  given 
day — and  so  be  left  behind  him  more  than 
80  volumes  for  the  instruction  and  the  de- 
light of  future  generations. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  another  man  whose 
symbol  might  have  been  the  wolf  at  tbe 
door  in  the  B^!ase  thai  hi£  handicaps  and  the 
problems  of  others  became  tbe  spurs  to  his 
greatness.  William  WUberforce  is  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  England's  hall  of  fame. 
By  nature  he  was  a  frail  man,  smaU  in  stat- 
ure and  continually  vexed  by  111  health.  Bos- 
weU  once  de6cni)ed  the  Impression  which 
WUberforce  made  on  him  when  first  Boswell 
heard  Mm  speak  in  tbe  House  of  Commons. 
Boswell  said.  "I  saw  what  seemed  a  mere 
shrimp  mount  the  rostnim;  but  as  I  listened, 
be  grew  and  grew  until  the  sbrimp  became 
»  whale  before  my  ejres." 

Who  was  this  man  Wllberfoijoe  whose  pow- 
er was  made  perfect  in  inflrmlty?  ^Por  ao 
years  he  was  required  by  doctors  to  use  sed- 
atives, including  (^lum.  to  colntrol  the  pain 
that  wrecked  bis  body.  His  physical  pain  re- 
quired the  opium,  his  spiritual  discipline 
controlled  carefully  the  amount  that  he  took. 
He  won  by  his  lifelong  battles  in  b^^half  of 
tbe  afflicted  and  the  downtrodden  the  proud- 
set  title  I  ever  beard  appllf4  to  a  man  in 


public  life.  Be  WM  called  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  the  Unfx^tected  and  tbe  Friendless. 
Over  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  these 
words  are  carved.  "Be  removed  from  England 
tbe  gixllt  of  the  slave  trade  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  every 
colony  in  the  En^)lre.'* 

If  WlUlam  WUberforce  had  b^d  the  advan- 
tage ot  a  strong  constitution  and  a  life  of 
ease,  I  doubt  tliat  he  would  have  posseesed 
that  profound  sympathy  for  the  afflicted 
which  turned  him  from  a  physical  weakling 
to  a  moral  giant. 

I  dont  need  to  multlfdy  examples.  Tou 
can  recall  them  from  every  walk  of  life. 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  the  great  exp<ment  of  tbe 
strenuous  life,  the  Rough  Rider  who  taught 
young  men  to  hit  the  Une  and  hit  it  hard, 
was  a  sickly  boy  with  the  least  promising 
outlook  for  bis  health,  indeed  his  survival. 
He  had  the  handicap  of  losing  the  sight  of 
one  eye,  but  he  saw  more  with  bis  good  eye 
than  most  men  do  wltb  two  eyes  plus  binoc- 
ulars, and  be  left  behind  him  an  Impression 
of  such  vitality,  robust  physique  and  virUe 
thinking  that  the  vast  majority  never  re- 
member his  physical  infirmities,  his  defective 
vision  or  his  other  handicaps,  including,  by 
the  wsy.  the  handicap  of  a  voice  which  hard- 
ly matched  the  thtindering  quaUty  of  tbe 
thoughts  which  is  expressed. 

I  have  already  mentioned  St.  Ftands  of 
Assisi.  He  Is  another  example  of  power  per- 
fected through  infirmity.  He  turned  his 
handicaps  Into  tools  for  building  jgreatness, 
even  the  greatness  of  heroic  sanctity.  As 
a  young  man  Francis  was  so  squeamish  and 
hypersensitive  in  the  presence  of  suffering 
that  he  took  sick  at  the  sight  of  the  aflllcted. 
especiaUy  lepers.  A  fastidious  dresser,  some- 
thing of  a  dandy  in  his  love  of  soft  clothes, 
he  once  turned  away  in  disgust  from  a  beggar 
dressed  in  rags.  But  when  Francis  came 
to  refiect  on  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to 
drive  home  tonight,  the  point  that  greatness 
and  even  Ood  Himself  come  to  us  blddeg) 
in  adversities,  problems  and  the  weaknesses 
of  ourselves  and  of  othom,  then  be  turned 
bis  limitations  into  sources  of  spiritual 
powsr.  Leprosy  sickened  blm.  so  he  resolved 
to  use  it  as  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
love  for  Jeeus.  present  in  the  afiUcted.  He 
threw  his  arms  about  a  leper  and  kissed  bim 
in  proof  of  bis  mastery  of  self. 

Francis  is  not  the  only  saint  wbo  proved 
thst  power  is  perfected  in  infirmity,  that 
tbe  wolf  at  tbe  door  is  a  t>etter  friend  than 
the  tabby  cat  of  comfort  or  tbe  comfortable 
dog  of  ease  and  freedom  from  iMX>blems.  Nor 
are  the  saints  the  only  ones  who  Ulustrate 
tbe  wisdom  of  finding  a  blessing  in  afflictions 
and  seeing  a  friend  in  tbe  wolf  at  tbe  door. 
The  great  masterpieces  of  literature,  art, 
and  music  bave^  not  come,  generaUy.  speak- 
ing, from  robust  men  and  women,  free  from 
handicaps  like  iU  health,  poverty,  and  the 
constant  waU  of  the  wolf  at  the  door.  Quite 
the  contrary,  they  bave  come  from  blind 
men  like  Homer  and  MUton;  from  men  wltb 
speech  handicaps  like  Demosthenes;  deaf 
musicians  like  Beethoven;  hunchbacks  like 
Alexander  Pope;  tubercular  victims  like  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson — ^from  poor  men  and 
iinderprlvUeged  wbo  turned  obstacles  into 
oi^Mrtunltles.  sorrows  into  steppingstones, 
handicaps  into  spurs  to  achievement — and 
made  of  the  wolf  at  tb#  door  a  symbol  of 
their  spur  to  achievement. 

Christian  charity,  sxicb  as  that  which  I 
have  tried  to  preach  and  you  bave  tried  to 
practice,  is  the  good  man's  answer  to  the 
other  fellow's  problems.  The  wolf  at  the 
door  of  my  neighbor,  more  than  tbe  lamb, 
or  sheep  or  tame  domealtic  animal,  reveals 
whether  I  am  a  Christian  jpr  a  heathen.  Ao- 
oording  as  I  react  to  tbe  {H-oblem  be  creates 
for  my  neighbor.  I  reveal  myself  to  men  and 
to  angels.  I  am  indebted  to  the  wolf  at 
my  own  door  for  tbe  challenge  that  proves  me 
a  man;  I  am  indebted  to  the  wolf  at  my 
neighbor's  door  for  the  opportunity  to  prove 
myself  a  Christian. 


It  Is  the;wolf  at  the  door  of  the  Sisters  ol 
Charity  trying  to  build  and  to  tti»tnt4^tB 
Nazareth,  the  home  for  homeless  chUdrea. 
who  keeps  me  on  my  toes  these  days.  Be- 
fore be  caniM  to  their  door,  be  was  at  others 
8«id  so  I  bikve  met  him  before :  The  wolf  at' 
^e  door  of  tbe  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
Tbr  unfortunate  girls,  the  wolf  at  th.e  door 
Of  St.  Francis  Refuge  where  we  feed  700 
down  and  0ut  men  every  day.  tbe  wolf  at 
the  door  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the 
wolf  at  the  door  of  the  varioiu  hospitals 
and  institutions  for  the  chronic  sick  or  for 
crippled  children,  each  in  his  t\im  tias  served 
to  call  out  to  everything  that  I  hope  was 
manly  and  Christian  in  my  life. 

It  is  the  ^It  at  tbe  door  of  Nazareth  wbo 
brought  you  here  tonight  and  made  you  my 
patrons,  my  helpers,  and  my  friends.  How 
can  I  despise  the  beast  who  gave  me  so  many 
friends,  so  much  pleasant  work  to  do  for 
God.  so  such  opportunity  to  serve  Him? 
Sometimes  It  is  exhausting,  this  iiattle  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  if  we  were 
having  toasts  at  our  dinner  tonight.  I'd  lift 
my  glass  to  the  wolf  at  the  door  and  say: 
•'I  hope  you  never  get  so  close  that  you  can 
alnk  your  teeth  in  my  arm  and  keep  me  from 
working,  but  I  hope  you  never  go  so  far  away 
that  I  can  ho  longer  hear  your  howl  ^nt\ 
thus  be  remlhded  of  how  mucb  work  there  is 
to  do,  for  my  neighbor,  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, and  for  God." 

And  then,  iny  friends.  I  wotild  lift  my  glass 
to  you,  and  bless  the  day  we  were  brought 
together  by  the  wolf  at  our  neighbor's  door. 


Veterut'  Serncet  aadi  Fadlilies  in 

!      California 


EZTEKSIQN  OF  REBdARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

I     or  CALiroaNia 
IN  THE  H<|H78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,  May  IS,  1953 

Mr.  MA^J.TARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  X 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  unique  and  unenviable  po- 
sition of  Califomia  with  regard  to  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  our  large  veteran 
population. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
thousands  of  veterans  have  migrated  to 
Califomia  from  every  other  State  in  the 
Union  sincjk  the  close  of  World  War  n. 
The  number  of  veterans'  case  folders 
transf erred[  to  the  Califomia  Veterans' 
Administrajtlcm  offices  as  compared  with 
those  trat^^erred  out  shows  that  ap- 
proximately l.aoo  out-of-state  veter- 
ans who  are  on  the  active-case  file  are 
taking  permanent  residence  in  Califor- 
xila  each  n^onth. 

An  unusually  high  percentage  of  the 
total  yeteran  population  of  Califomia  is 
disabled,  jhe  Veterans'  Administration 
records  show  that  California  has  a  high- 
er percentfige  of  veterans  tirawing  pen- 
sions and  compensation  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Of  the  Nation's  80.- 
000  100  percent,  service-connected,  to- 
tally, and  permanently  disabled  World 
War  II  veterans.  Califomia  has  10.400, 
or  13  percent— nearly  twice  her  percent- 
age of  the  total  United  States  popida- 
tion.  This  high  percentage  of  disabled 
veterans  brings  unique  requirement*  of 
hospitalization  and  medical  attration  to 
our  State.  Every  county  ho^tal  in  our 
State  is  feeling  the  Increased  load  ^ 
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force  them  to  the  greater  effort  and  the  more 
perfect  waging  of  the  war.  Phgrilcal  defects, 
poverty,  Ulnen.  reetricted  opportunity,  re- 
Tersee  of  one  kind  or  another,  all  these  like 
the  wolf  at  the  doae,  frequently  prove  to  be 
blessings  In  disguise  when  tbey  compel  a 
man  to  rise  above  himself  and  do  10  times 
as. well  the  job  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  done  with  ths  mediocrity  of  the  strong. 

St.  Paul,  victim  of  chronic  physical  mal- 
adies and  least  ot  the  Apostles  by  his  own 
say-so,  became  the  gUnt  among  them  both 
in  his  physical  endurance  and  hts  spiritual 
acccHnpllshments.  Be  was  speaking  out  of 
personal  experience  when  he  said  the  words 
which  have  given  courage,  hope,  and  deter- 
mination to  so  many  handicapped  people. 
Bt.  Paul  said:  "Power  is  made  perfect  In 
Inflrmlty,"  and  he  knew  whereof  he  sptAe. 
Whatever  his  affliction  was.  whether  it  was 
epilepsy,  as  some  say,  or  bad  vision  and  ma- 
larial fever,  as  others  think,  he  burled  him- 
eelf  into  the  gigantic  task  of  winning  the 
world  tar  Christ  wltb  a  drive  and  a  tireless 
seal  not  found  In  others  and  probably  not  to 
be  found  In  him  U  he  had  been  less  handi- 
capped. 

My  point  that  a  wolf  at  the  door.  ttM 
symbor  of  problems,  calamities,  and  difflcul- 
tles.  has  been  man's  best  friend  is  confirmed 
by  the  lives  of  those  whom  the  world  Justly 
calls  great  In  their  respective  fields.  How 
many  women  have  achieved  the  cultiire  and 
Insight  into  life  of  Helen  Keller,  bom  deaf, 
dxmib.  and  blind?  How  msiny  scholars,  en- 
dowed with  their  full  factiltles.  have  left 
behind  them  a  mass  of  written  wisdom  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  New  England  amateur 
historian,  Ft-ands  Parkman?  Francis  Park- 
man  enriched  the  world  of  learning  with 
works  which  run  Into  a  ncore  and  a  half 
volumes.  He  recorded  the  otherwise  tm- 
known  story  of  the  early  Frebch  In  North 
America.  He  faithfully  documented  the  mis- 
sionary exploits  of  the  Jssults  on  o\ir  con- 
tinent. He  amassed  and  systematically  re- 
lated the  stories  ,of  the  Indian  tribes,  the 
great  period  of  exploration  and  diacovoy, 
the  progress  of  the  white  man  westward  and 
along  the  Oregon  Trail.  He  preserved  for 
posterity  the  biographies  of  the  great  lead- 
ers in  Canadian  colonial  history.  During  all 
the  years  of  his  study  and  writing  Francis 
Parkman  suffered  from  chronic  nervotis  ex- 
haustion and  from  an  eye  condition  which 
permitted  him  to  write  but  six  lines  a  day 
for  months  at  a  time.  And  yet,  far  from 
abandoning  his  ambition  to  become  a  his- 
torian, he  struggled  for  hours  over  manu- 
j  scrlpta  which  were  scarcely  legible,  and  wrote 
his  magnificent  history  by  longhand  with  a 
wire  screen  to  guide  his  shaking  hand.  Be 
was  too  tired  to  dictate  his  material  and 
too  weak  to  write  at  length  on  any  given 
day — and  so  he  left  behind  him  more  than 
80  voltimes  for  the  Instruction  and  the  de- 
light of  future  generations. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  another  man  whose 
symbol  might  have  been  the  wolf  at  the  . 
door  in  the  s^&se  that  his  handicaps  and  the 
problems  of  others  became  the  spurs  to  his 
greatness.  William  Wllberforce  Is  bvirled  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  England's  hall  of  fame. 
By  nature  be  was  a  frail  man,  small  in  stat- 
ure and  continually  vexed  by  111  health.  Bos- 
well  once  described  the  impression  which 
Wllberforce  made  on  him  when  first  Boswell 
I  heard  him  speak  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
Boswell  said.  "I  saw  what  seemed  a  mere 
shrimp  mount  the  rostrum:  but  as  I  listened, 
he  grew  and  grew  until  the  shrimp  became 
a  whale  before  my  eyes." 

Who  was  this  man  Wllberforce  whose  pow- 
er was  made  perfect  in  Inflrmlty?  ^Por  30 
years  he  was  required  by  doctors  to  use  sed- 
atives, including  opium,  to  colntrol  the  pain 
that  wrecked  his  body.  His  physical  pain  re- 
quired the  opium,  his  spiritual  discipline 
controlled  carefxilly  the  amount  that  he  took. 
He  won  by  his  lifelong  battles  in  b^^half  of 
the  afflicted  and  the  downtrodden  the  proud- 
est tltls  X  ever  heard  iappll^  to  a  man  In 


pubUe  life.  Be  was  called  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  t7niMX>tected  and  the  Friendless. 
Over  his  Unnb  In  Westminster  Abbey  these 
words  are  carved.  "He  removed  from  England 
the  g\illt  of  the  slave  trade  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  every 
colony  in  the  Empire.'* 

If  WUliam  WUberforce  had  h^  the  advan- 
tage of  a  strong  constitution  and  a  life  of 
ease.  I  doubt  that  he  would  have  possessed 
that  profound  sympathy  for  the  afflicted 
which  turned  him  from  a  physical  weakling 
to  a  moral  giant. 

I  dont  need  to  multiply  examples.  You 
can  recaU  them  from  every  walk  of  life. 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  the  great  exponent  of  the 
strenuous  Ufe.  the  Bough  Rider  who  taught 
young  men  to  hit  the  line  and  hit  it  hard. 
was  a  sickly  boy  with  the  least  promising 
outlook  for  his  health,  indeed  his  survival. 
He  had  the  handicap  of  losing  the  sight  of 
one  eye.  but  he  saw  more  with  his  good  eye 
than  most  men  do  with  two  eyes  plus  binoc- 
ulars, and  he  left  behind  him  an  impression 
of  such  vitality,  robust  physique  and  virile 
thinking  that  the  vast  majority  never  re- 
member his  physical  InfhTnlties,  his  defective 
vision  or  his  other  handicaps.  Including,  by 
the  way,  the  handicap  of  a  voice  which  hard- 
ly matched  the  thundering  qxiallty  of  the 
thoughts  which  is  expressed. 

I  have  already  mentioned  St.  Ftancls  of 
Asslsi.  He  is  another  example  of  power  per- 
fected through  Infirmity.  He  turned  his 
handicaps  into  tools  for  building  greatness, 
even  the  greatness  of  heroic  sanctity.  As 
a  young  man  Francis  was  so  squeamish  and 
hypersensitive  In  the  presence  of  suffering 
that  he  took  sick  at  the  sight  of  the  afBlcted. 
especially  lepers.  A  fastidious  dresser,  some- 
thing of  a  dandy  in  his  love  of  soft  clothes. 
he  once  turned  away  in  disgust  from  a  beggar 
dressed  In  rags.  But  when  Francis  came 
to  reflect  on  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to 
drive  home  tonight,  the  point  that  greatness 
and  even  Ood  Himself  come  to  tis  hlddej> 
in  adversities,  problems  and  the  weakneases 
of  ourselves  and  of  others,  then  he  turned 
his  limitations  into  sources  of  spiritual 
power.  Leprosy  sickened  him.  so  he  resolved 
to  use  it  as  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
k>ve  for  Jeexis,  present  in  the  afBlcted.  He 
threw  his  arms  about  a  leper  and  kissed  hinx 
in  proof  of  his  mastery  of  self. 

Francis  is  not  the  only  saint  who  proved 
that  power  Is  perfected  In  inflrmlty.  that 
the  wolf  at  the  door  is  a  better  friend  than 
the  tabby  cat  of  comfort  or  the  comfortable 
dog  of  ease  and  freedom  from  jjroblems.  Nor 
are  the  saints  the  only  ones  who  Illustrate 
the  wisdom  of  finding  a  blessing  In  afflictions 
and  seeing  a  friend  In  the  wolf  at  the  door. 
The  great  masterpieces  of  literature,  art. 
and  music  have"  not  come,  generally  speak- 
ing, from  robust  men  and  women,  free  from 
handicaps  like  111  health,  poverty,  and  the 
c<mstant  wall  of  the  wolf  at  the  door.  Quite 
the  contrary,  they  have  come  from  blind 
men  like  Homer  and  Milton;  from  men  with 
speech  handicaps  like  Demosthenes;  deaf 
musicians  like  Beethoven:  hunchbacks  like 
Alexander  Pope;  tuberculiar  victims  like  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson — fitun  poor  men  and 
underprivileged  who  turned  obstacles  into 
opportunities,  sorrows  into  stepping-stones, 
handicaps  into  spurs  to  achievement — and 
made  of  the  wolf  at  th^  door  a  symbol  of 
their  spur  to  achievement. 

Christian  charity,  such  as  that  which  I 
have  tried  to  preach  and  you  have  tried  to 
practice.  Is  the  good  man's  answer  to  the 
other  fellow's  problems.  The  wolf  at  the 
door  of  my  neighbor,  more  than  the  lamb, 
or  sheep  or  tame  domestic  animal,  reveals 
whether  I  am  a  Christian  ipr  a  heathen.  Ac- 
cording as  I  react  to  the  problem  be  creates 
for  my  neighbor.  I  reveal  myself  to  men  and 
to  angels.  I  am  Indebted  to  the  wolf  at 
my  own  door  for  the  challenge  that  proves  me 
a  man;  I  am  Indebted  to  the  wolf  at  my 
neighbor's  door  for  the  c^portunity  to  prove 
myself  a  Christian. 


It  is  thejwolf  at  tbe  door  of  the  Slstevs  of 
Charity  trjrtng  to  build  and  to  maintain 
Nazareth,  the  home  for  homeless  children, 
who  keeps  me  on  my  toes  theee  days.  Be- 
fore he  casU  to  their  door,  he  was  at  others 
siid  so  I  hive  met  him  before :  The  wolf  at 
^e  door  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
l|r  unfortunate  girls,  the  wolf  at  thp  door 
of  St.  Francis  Refuge  where  we  feed  700 
down  and  fmt  men  every  day,  the  wolf  at 
the  door  of  tbe  LltUe  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  tbe 
wolf  at  the  door  of  the  various  hospitals 
and  institutions  for  the  chronic  sick  or  for 
crippled  children,  each  In  his  turn  has  served 
to  call  out  to  everything  that  I  hope  was 
manly  and  Christian  In  my  life. 

It  is  the  i^lf  at  the  door  of  Nazareth  who 
brought  you  here  tonight  and  made  you  my 
patrons,  my  helpers,  and  my  friends.  How 
can  I  despise  the  beast  who  gave  me  so  many 
friends,  so  much  pleasant  work  to  do  for 
God.  so  such  opportunity  to  serve  Him? 
Sametlmes  It  Is  exhausting,  this  battle  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  if  we  were 
having  toasts  at  our  dinner  tonight,  I'd  lift 
my  glass  to  the  wolf  at  the  door  and  say: 
*'I  hope  you  i  never  get  so  close  that  you  can 
aink  your  te«)th  in  my  arm  and  keep  me  from 
worldng,  but  I  hope  you  never  go  so  far  away 
that  I  can  ho  longer  hear  your  howl  *»«1 
thus  be  reminded  of  how  much  work  there  is 
to  do.  for  my  neighbor,  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, and  for  God." 

And  then,  tny  friends.  I  would  lift  my  glass 
to  you,  and  bless  the  day  we  were  brought 
together  by  ^le  wolf  at  our  neighbor's  door. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

I     or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THE  H<j>USE  OF  REPRBSENTATXVSS 
Monday,  May  IS.  1953 

Mr.  MA^ULIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  unique  and  unenviable  po- 
sition of  Cevlifornia  with  regard  to  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  our  large  veteran 
population. 

It  is  a  veil-known  fact  that  many 
thousands  of  veterans  have  migrated  to 
California  ^r(»n  every  other  State  in  the 
the  dose  of  World  War  n. 
of  veterans'  case  folders 
to  the  California  Veterans' 
ticm  offices  as  compared  with 
those  transferred  out  shows  that  ap- 
proximately 1,200  out-of-state  veter- 
ans who  are  on  the  active-case  file  are 
taking  permanent  residence  in  Calif(u:<- 
ziia  each  mjonth.  } 

An  unusually  high  percentage  of  the 
total  yeteraa  population  of  California  is 
disabled,  jthe  Veterans'  Administration 
records  show  that  Calif  orpia  has  a  high- 
er percentiige  of  veterans  tirawing  pen- 
sions and  compensation  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Of  the  Nation's  80.- 
000  100  percent,  service-connected,  to- 
tally, and  permanently  disabled  World 
War  II  veterans,  California  has  10.400, 
or  13  percent— nearly  twice  her  percent- 
age of  the  total  United  States  popida- 
tion.  This  high  percentage  of  disabled 
veterans  brings  unique  requirements  of 
hospitalization  and  medical  attmtioq  to 
our  State.  Every  county  hospital  in  pur 
State  is  feeling  liM JncrcAsed  loadiaf 
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Veteran  patients  because  of  the  abortage 
of  necessary  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities. 

In  a  recent  report  to  Gov.  Earl  War- 
ren, the  department  commanders  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  IMsaMed  American  Vet- 
erans, and  the  AMVETS.  estimated  that 
in  1948  there  were  approximately  1.750.- 
000  veterans  in  the  State.  On  Decem- 
ber 31.  1952,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion estimated  that  there  were  1,539.000 
veterans  in  the  State.  The  California 
department  of  veterans'  affairs  believes 
that,  as  of  January  1953.  the  correct  fig- 
ure was  very  close  to  2.000,000.  In  view 
of  the  disparity  between  these  estimates, 
it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  prompt  re- 
survey  of  the  veteran  population  of  the 
State.  Veterans  are  still  migrating  to 
California  in  such  numbers  that  pre- 
vious estimates  become  obsole^^e  almost 
overnight. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  have  today  sent 
to  the  Veterans'  Administrator  a  letter 
urging  immediate  steps  to  provide  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  census  of  Cali- 
fornia's veteran  popxilation.  At  the  same 
time.  I  am  requesting  the  Governor  of 
Calif omia  to  lend  full  assistance  to  this 
urgent  task.  I  am  confident  that  when 
the  full  facts  are  known  to  the  Congress, 
there  will  not  be  a  single  Member  of  the 
House  who  will  oppose  prompt  corrective 
action^as  a  matter  of  simple  lustlce  to 
the  veterans  of  California,  some  of  whom 
are  former  constituents  of  each  of  you. 

However,  action  in  one  respect  cannot 
wait  for  this  information  to  be  made 
available.  In  the  case  of  veterans  need- 
ing: neuropsychiatric  care,  immediste  re- 
lief is  vital.  Tlie  California  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  reports  that  there  are 
over  4,600  veterans  hospitalized  in  State 
mental  institutions.  JPor  the  most  part. 
California  taxpayers' are  pajring  for  their 
care,  although  approximately  40  percent 
of  them  came  to,  Calif  omia  from  other 
States.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  only  two  hospitals  in  California, 
plxis  one  under  construction,  to  take  care 
of  neuropsychiatric  patients  from  Ari- 
Bona.  Nevada,  and  other  Western  States, 
as  well  as  those  from  California.  There 
are  long  waiting  lists  of  eligible  veterans. 
This  situation  is  intolerable,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  veteran  who  needs 
and  is  entitled  to  hospitalization,  and 
also  from  that  of  society,  to  whom  many 
ot  these  veterans  may  at  any  time  be- 
come dangerous. 

On  October  19.  1946,  a  new  1,000-bed 
neuropsychiatic  hospital  was  approved 
for  construction  in  the  San  Francisco 
area-  Since  that  time  some  $400,000  has 
been  spent  preparing  the  site  and  pro- 
viding a  fence  for  the  area;  however, 
construction  funds  have  not  yet  been 
made  available.  Meanwhile,  veterans 
have  continued  to  migrate  into  the  State 
and  the  impact  of  the  Korean  war  on 
this  principal  port  of  debarkation  is 
making  the  situation  more  acute  from 
month  to  month. 

May  I  urge  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  my  colleagues  of  the  Rouse 
to  recognize  the  urgency  of  our  need 
and  to  assign  to  this  project  the  number 
one  priority  position  for  hospital  con- 
struction which  the  facts  of  the  case  so 
amply  justify. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 
or 

ON.  ROBERT  C.  (BOB)  WILSON 

or  CAUrOKMIA 

m  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

'    Monday.  May  li.  1953 

Mr.  WIU30N  of  California:  Mr. 
S  leaker,  last  week  this  body  passed  H.  R. 

98  with  the  Senate  amendments,  con- 
a  ming  title  to  certain  submerged  lands. 
A  nong  my  reasons  for  voting  for  this  bill 
is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  will 
n(  >t  necessitate  any  change  in  the  tradi- 
tional United  States  policy  with  respect 
tq  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tuna  industry  of 
sduthem  California  is  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  fishing  industry  of  the 
Utiited  States.  The  great  bulk  of  tuna 
Ui  ed  by  this  industry  is  caught  by  vessels 
o]  terating  out  of  the  port  of  San  Diego  in 
n  y  district.  These  vessels  op)erate  off 
tie  coast  of  the  United  States  and  of 
n  ne  countries  of  Latin  America  facing 
on  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific.  They 
customarily  fish  in  the  waters  from  Cali- 
fcmia  south  to  and  inclixling  the  high 
seas  off  PenL  Many  of  these  countries 
ii  the  past  several  years  have  made 
C^  Alms  to  extended  Jurisdiction  over  the 
h  gh  seas  adjacent  to  their  coasts.  These 
c  alms  have,  for  the  most  part,  not  been 
a  >plie<]  against  our  vessels  and  none  of 
tl  lem  have  been  accepted  in  the  Interna- 
ti^nal  field  as  being  valid.  The  reason 
f<r  this  has  been  that  the  United  States 
ill  each  instance  has  protested  to  the 
c  aiming  government  that  it  reserved 
an  rights  of  its  vessels  to  operate  on  the 
hih  seas  without  molestation  from  a  for- 
evn  coimtry  and  that  it  considered  the 
h  gh  seias  to  commence  3  miles  from  the 
Ic  w-water  mark  of  any  coast. 

If  the  United  States  should  modify  in 
a:  jy  respect  its  policy  with  respect  to  the 
b;  eadth  of  territorial  waters,  that  is  that 
tl  e  proper  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
is  3  miles  measured  from  the  low-water 
m  ark,  then  these  claims  would  once  more 
bi  irst  forth  upon  us  and  severely  cripple, 
if  not  entirely  incapacitate,  the  fisheries 
o:  this  country — and  also  adversely  af- 
f ( ct  our  merchant  marine,  airlines,  and 
Nivy. 

My  grounds  for  supporting  H.  R.  4198 
aie  as  follows: 

First.  Section  6  of  the  bill  specifically 
K  serves  to  the  United  States  Govem- 
na  ent,  as  does  the  Constitution,  all  pow- 
eis  of  regulation  and  control  over  said 
Is  ads  and  waters  needed  for  the  conduct 
oJ  international  affairs. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  left  no  doubt  as  to 
w  lat  it  meant  by  this  section.  Senator 
C  )RDON,  the  acting  chairman,  in  report- 
irg  the  bill  to  the  Senate  for  the  com- 
m  ittee  said — in  the  Cokgrkssional  Rsc- 
oi  D  of  April  1,  page  2617 — that  the  pur- 
p<  >se  clearly  was  to  enimclate  as  emphat- 
ic illy  as  possible  that  the  rights  of  the 
Fideral  Government  in  international 
ai  [airs  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  any 
si  nation  created  under  the  resolution- 
Si  nate  Joint  Resolution  13.  The  resdu- 
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tion,  be  said,  sought  to  transfer,  estab- 
lish, and  vest  in  the  States  proprietary 
Interests  which  in  themselves  are  pro- 
prietary in  character,  but  In  no  sense 
governmental.  This  makes  it  quite  plain 
that  the  committee  sought  in  this  bill  to 
transfer  to  the  coastal  States  dominium 
over  the  contiguous  territorial  sea  and 
seabed  but  to  retain  imperiimi  to  the 
United  States.  This  is,  in  fact,  all  It 
could  do  under  the  Constitution.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  bill  will  not  necessitate  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  other  members  of  the 
international  community. 

Second.  This  bill  does  not  seek  to 
tablish  where  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  bound- 
aries of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the 
State  of  Texas  are.  It  deliberately  and 
intenCionally  leaves  those  issues  moot. 
The  pertinent  section  is  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  4.  The  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  report- 
ing the  bill  to  the  Senate  states  plainly 
on  page  2618  of  the  Congressional  Rxc- 
ORD  for  April  1  that  the  purpose 'of  the 
joint  resolution  was  to  create  by  law  & 
status  and  condition  which  existed  in 
fact  up  to  the  time  of  the  California 
decision.  He  stated  further,  on  page 
2620,  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  power 
or  duty  of  the  Congress  to  make  deter- 
minations with  reference  to  these 
boundaries  or  where  these  bound- 
aries should  lie.  He  said  quite  prop- 
erly that  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
courts  to  determine,  or  for  the  United 
States  through  Congress  and  the  legis- 
lative organizations  of  the  several 
States  to  reach  an  agreement  upon.  He 
fiurther  said  that  this  bill  did  not  seek 
to  invade  either  of  these  provinces  but 
left  both  exactly  where  the  Congress 
foimd  them.  He  said  quite  flatly  that 
the  pending  bill  did  not  seek  to  prejudge 
these  issues  or  to  determine  them.  On 
page  2634  he  mentioned  further  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  Stated  cannot  be 
changed  by  Congress  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  States.  He  stated  quite 
properly  that  the  Congress  caimot  do 
anythiiig  legislatively  in  that  field  and 
did  not  attempt  to  do  so  in  this  bilL 
Accordingly,  it  seems  plain  to  mej;hat 
this  bill  does  not  affect,  either  one  way 
or  another,  the  extended  claims  of  Texas 
and  Florida  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  change  its  traditional 
policy  on  the  extent  of  the  territorial 
sea  until  such  a  time  in  the  future  as 
the  courts  or  the  Congress  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
properly  effect  such  a  change  in  the  pres- 
ently understood  boundaries  of  Texas 
and  Florida. 

Third.  The  United  States  has  long 
held  and  holds  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, so  far  as  I  know,  that  a  nation 
caimot  unilaterally  change  its  bound- 
aries with  respect  to  the  other  members 
of  the  international  community:  In  the 
final  act  of  the  Conference  on  United 
States-Ecuadoran  Fishery  Relations 
concluded  April  14, 1953,  in  Quito,  Ekma- 
dor,  occurs  the  following  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  official  delegations  of  the 
two  nations: 

Tbe  conference  a^ees  that  It  is  not  with- 
in it«  competence  to  resolve  dlHerences  In 
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legal  dlspodtkms  and  jnrldlear  oooeepts  at 
the  United  States  and  Bciuulor  regarding 
territorial  waters  and  innocent  passage  the 
principles  ot  which  In  *ny  event  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  bllatetml  I  determination  since 
these  principles  art  matters  fbr  determina- 
tion only  by  the  general  agreement  at  marl- 
time  states. 

The  gist  of  this  sftme  statemmt  has 
been  included  in  numerous  protests  and 
reservations  which  the  United  States  has 
made  to  nations  which  sought  to  extend 
tlieii-  coastal  boundaries  Inito  the  high 
seas  through  unilateral  action  over  the 
course  of  the  past  seneral  yekrs. 

I  assume  that  thej  United  States  will 
apply  at  home  th^se  same  precepts 
which  for  many  yea|s  it  has  attempted 
to  have  applied  abroad. 

Fourth.  Under  our  Constitution,  treaty 
law  supersedes  congressional  law.  The 
United  States  is  bound  by  treaty  with 
'  Great  Britain,  Panama,  Cuba,  and  other 
countries  to  uphold  the  principle  of  a 
breadth  of  territorial  sea  of  3  geographic 
miles  in  width,  measured  from  the  low- 
water  Biark. 

The  language  in  th«  pertinent  conven- 
tion of  1924  with  Panama— ^treaty  Series 
No.  701— is:  I 

Artkxs  1.  The  hlsh  oontractlhg  parties  de- 
clare tb^t  It  is  their  firm  intention  to  uphold 
the  principle  that  3  marlne-mlles  extending 
from  the  coastline  outwards,  and  measured 
from  low-water  mark,  constitute  the  proper 
limit  erf  territorial  waters. 

I  assume  that  the  United  States  can- 
not change  this  policy  Without  first 
abrogating  these  several  treaties.  Any 
cne  of  these  four  reasons  which  I  cite 
appear  strong  enough  to  me  to  support 
the  view  that  the  pending  legislation 
does  nol  necessitate  any  change  in  the 
traditiohal  policy  of  the  United  States 
^ith  respect  to  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
trial  seia.  All  four  of  these  reasons, 
when  taken  together,  seem  to  make  that 
case  incontrovertible.  Accordingly,  I 
assume  that  this  measure  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  great  tuna  fishing  industry 
of  my  State  and  district. 

I  might  say  that  the  remarks  I  have 
made  with  reipect  to  the  tuna  industry 
of  my  State  and  district  apply  equally 
to  the  shrimp  industry  of  the  States 
facing  on  the  Gulf  of  Metioo.  the  great 
bottom  fisheries  of  New  England  which 
fish  off  the  shores  of  Canada  near  Nova 
Scotia  cmd  Newfoundland,  and  the  fish- 
eries of  the  State  of  Wiashington  for 
halibut,  for  troll  salmon  and  for  bottom 
fish  caught  by  means  of  trawls  off  the 
west  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Hecate  Straits. 

The  general  Intearest  of  the  United 
States  fishing  industry  In  this  subject 
was  aptly  stated  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman, 
then  special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  on  May  25,  1950,  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  in  connection  with  an  investi- 
gation of  a  seizure  by  Mexico  of  several 
United  States  shrimp  vessels.  This  ap- 
pears on  pages  11  and  12  of  that  state- 
-^ment;    He  says: 

Hie'  Hah  populations  which  provide  the 
raw  material  for  four-fifths  or  more  of  the 
fl&hing  industry  now  actlTS  In  the  United 
StatM,  either  iiUMblt  the  high  seas  of  the 
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wortd  or  mov«  bade  and  forth  beliwu 
high  seas  and  the  marginal  seas  of  the«cm- 
tlgtious  ootmtries.  , 

The  tana  fishery  has  become  the  moat| 
valuable  marine  fishery  of  the  United  States. 
Nine-tenths  of  Its  yield  comes  from  areas  at 
the  high  seas  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
10  American  Republics  south  of  San  Diego 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  fishery  Is  stUl  In 
a  rapid  state  of  ezpaasiam  both  volumewise 
and  geographically.  Nearly  all  sources  of 
further  expansion  lie  in  the  high  seas  off  the 
coasts  of  other  countries  both  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  fisheries  that  hare  be^  Rrose- 
cuted  by  New  Englanders  for  SOO  years  lie 
for  the  most  part  In  the  high  seas  coptlgucus 
to  the  coast  of  Canada.  All  expansion  that 
is  anticipated  lies  in  the  direction  [of  being 
farther  and  farther  from  our  coast^.  north-  ' 
ward  and  eastward  ar&und  the  domer  of 
Newfoundland  and  up  Davis  Stikit  past 
Greenland  and  Labrador. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  ba^e  yalua- 
ble  fisheries  for  salmon,  halibut,  various 
ground  fish,  albacore.  and  bther  fishes  in  the 
high  aeas  contiguous  to  firitish  Columbia. 
Our  Pacific  fisheries  are  expanding,  outward 
into  the  multltudlnoxis  islands  of  Oceania, 
which  are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  many 
nations. 

The  fishery  for  shrimp  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  has  become  one  of  our  most  rapidly 
growing  and  valuable  fisheries.  New  banks 
are  being  discovered  one  after  the  other. 
The  rapidly  expanding  fishery  is  moving 
south  into  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  It  U  linown  that 
large  unused  resources  of  shrimp  lie  farther 
south  waiting  the  harvest  and  going  to  waste 
each  year  for  want  of  It. 

llius  if  we  permit  the  loea  ot  our  fisheries 
that  now  exist  in  the  high  seat  contiguous 
to  the  coasts  of  foreign  countries  we  lose  the 
biggest  half  of  our  fishing  industry  at  one 
stroke. 

Xven  fhls.  however,  Is  not  so  solous  as  the 
fact  t^at  we  would  at  the  same  time  lose 
the  right  to  expand  these  fishcriee  as  this 
Nattoz^'s  need  for  protein  food  and  animal 
oils  expands  with  our  growing  population. 

The  food  resources  of  our  land  area  are 
strictly  limited.  The  vast  food  resources 
available  In  the  sea  are  only  now  being 
realized  as  the  result  of  ocean-research  pro- 
grams which  have  been  going  on  during  and 
since  the  war.  Undreamed-of  new  technical 
means  are  being  designed  and  put  into  tise 
to  harvest  food  resources  not  known  to  num- 
klnd  before.  The  picture  of  harvesting  food 
from  the  sea  is  changing  with  such  rapidity 
that  no  man  can  teU  today  what  shape  or 
volume  it  will  take  next  year  or  the  years 
thereafter. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
exhided  from  access  to  these  raw  materials 
of  the  sea. 

If  one  nation  can  unilaterally  extend  Its 
aovereigb  territory  out  to  sea  by  as  much 
M  a  quarter  of  a  sille,  then  there  Is  no 
reason  why  it  or  any  other  nation  cannot 
extend  its  boundaries  seaward  by  200  miles, 
by  400  miles,  or  by  such  distance  it  may  de- 
sire. In  the  chaotic  situation  that  such 
claims  and  counterclaims  would  bring  about, 
the  Unlited  States  would  not  stand  to  be 
the.  gainer,  nor,  I  believe,  would  mankind 
generally. 

Whether  the  band  at  marginal  sea  is  3 
mUes,  S  miles,  or  6  miles  Is  not  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  practical  Importance.  The  Im- 
portant practical  point  is  that  it  must  be 
narrow  In  order  to  prevent  those  nations 
who  are  able  to  harveat  the  resoiu-ces  of  the 
sea  from  being  excluded  from  access  to  these 
resources.  (Quotation  from  pp.  298  and  290 
oC  the  hearings  before  the  C^mmoittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Allain,  If.  8.  Beaate. 
Submerged  Lands.) 
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bf  THE  iStNATB  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATp3 

Monday,  Hay  li,  195$        \   \ 

Mr.   8PARKMAN.     Mr.  President.1  I 

aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RrcosD  a  very 
excellenit  address  entitled  .^^tur  Defense 
Policy."  The  address  has  attracted  coh- 
siderablejatteption  throughout  the  cou|i- 
try  and  j  was  delivered  by  the  Jijmior 
Soiator.  Ironii  Missouri  [Mr.  SrifiNaToif  1 
as  an  Arm^  Forces  Day  speech  at 
Enid,  Okla.    j  '  ;|  ll  i     i 

There  beinf  M  Ejection,  the  adldr^ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbco?d, 
as fouowjs:  iT,  ^^M,  ,     | 

<Addre«i  bji|  Hon.  SruAir  STunmnoif;  at 

I         J       Missouri)  1      j  i  . 

It.  Is  an  honor  to  be  with  you  he4e  fm. 
Armed  F^^rce8  Day  at  Vance  Air  Porce  Base. 
It  is  always  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
in  C%iahoma,  the  great  neighbor  of  my  owa 
Missouri.  I      ,,     ;  i      ,  j-, 

I  wish  4o  pay  tdbute  to  Oklahoma^  firi 
outstandlag  Senators.  Bob  Kxaa  and  Mnu 
Momoimf.  I  know  them  both  well,  and 
^ork  with  them  day  after  day  in  the  Uhlted 
States  SemateL  They  stand  for  the  best  that 
there  is  in!  Government,  and  you  can  well  be. 
proud  of  the  acoomplishments  of  these  men. 
They  work  not  only  for  the  good  of  Okla* 
homa,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 

It  so  happens  that  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  it  Was  my  privilege  to  issue  the  order 
that  reactivated  this  airbase.  I  recaU  the 
occasion  When  Boa  Ksas  came  to  consult 
with  me  {(bout  It.  I  had  long  known  of  his 
great  interest  in  national  defense  and  I  had 
warmly  applauded  his  efforts  in  helping  to 
establish  the  Air  Pbrce  as  -a  separate  arm  of 
the  mllltsu7.  I  am  proud  that  Boa  Kaaa  is 
not  only  a  great  friend  of  aviation  but  aiao  a 
friend  of  talh*. 

SenatorsiKnt  and  MoM«oNrr  made  a  most 
persuasive  [cacp  for  the  reactivation  of  this 
base.  Their  fargutnents  were  sound  and  pa- 
triotic.       [  i  ]  I  ■  ' 

It  was  partkrularly  fitting  that  the  Enid. 
Okla.,  base  should  be  reactivated,  not  only 
because  of  the  mtrin&lc  merit  of  the  base, 
but  also  as  a  Cognition  of  Bos  Kebb's  out-, 
standing  contarlbutlon  to  the  cause  of  zia-^ 
tlonal  defense  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.' 

In  connection  with  the  peace  of  the  world, 
I  want  to  talk  a  ff  w  minutes  today  about  our 
defense  policy. 

The  success  or  Xailure  of  any  bxisiness  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  plamilng  and  pro- 
graming ability  of  its  leaders. 

The  security  of  any  country  also  depends 
primarily  upon  such  planning,  along  with  its 
spiritual,  eotmomlc,  and  military  strength  of 
the  nation.  I 

One  aun  way  to  obtain  minimum  military 
return  from  maximum  economic  effort  is  to 
constantly  riiise  and  lower  the  planning  of 
military  pn^ams. 

Tbday.  td  was  recently  pointed  out  In  a 
fine  edltoriaa,  the  free  world  lives  by  the 
grace  of  a  |hln  line  of  defense;  a  line  so 
thin  that  we  have  had  but  12  Sabre  jet*— 
our  only  plane  capable  of  l>eating  the  MIO— 
patrolling  the  entire  European  and  middle 
eastern  border  of  that  free  world. 

Only  a  donn  planea.  and  yet  mmtary 
leadeiv  such  as  President  Etaenhower  and 
Field  Marshal  Moutgomery  have  declared 
that  alrpowcr  la  tha  itannlnant  faotar  la 
wa|r  today. 
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lesal  dlspodttons  «nd  j|iirldle«f  oooeepts  of  wMId  o#  bio<*«  htttik  And  fortih  betiwu  tiM 
tb«  United  States  antl  Bciuulor  rcgmnllng  high  seaa  and  the  marginal  seas  or  the  ocm- 
territorial  waters  and  innocent  passage  the 
principles  of  which  in  iny  erent  are  not  sus- 
ceptible ot  bllatetrftl  |  determination  slnos 
these  principles  art  OMincrs  fbr  detennlna- 
tlon  only  by  the  generil  agreement  of  mari- 
time states. 

The  gist  of  this  same  stutement  has 
been  included  in  numerous  protests  and 
reservations  which  the  United  States  has 
mac^e  to  nations  which  sougiht  to  extend 
tlieii-  coastal  boundaries  into  the  high 
seas  through  unilateral  action  over  the 
course  of  the  past  seijeral  yekrs. 

I  assume  that  thej  United  States  will 
apply  at  home  th^ee  same  precepts 
which  for  many  yeak  it  has  attempted 
to  have  applied  abroad. 

Fourth.  Under  our  Comtltution.  treaty 
law  supersedes  congfesslonal  law.  The 
United  States  is  bound  by  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  Panama.  Cuba,  and  other 
countries  to  uphold  the  principle  of  a 
breadth  of  territorial  sea  of  3  geographic 
miles  in  width,  measured  from  the  low- 
water  mark. 

The  language  in  th«  pertinent  conven- 
tion of  1924  with  Panama— Treaty  Series 
No.  70T— is:  I 

Afencu  1.  The  hljh  contracting  parties  de- 
clare th»t  It  Is  their  Arm  Intentjlon  to  uphold 
the  prliKlple  that  3  marine-miles  extending 
from  the  coastline  outwards,  and  meas\n-ed 
from  low-water  mark,  constitute  the  proper 
limit  ol  territorial  waters. 

I  assume  that  the  United  States  can- 
not ciinnge  this  policy  Without  first 
abrogating  these  several  treaties.  Any 
cne  of  these  four  reasons  which  I  cite 
appear  strong  enough  to  me  to  support 
the  view  that  the  pending  legislation 
does  not  necessitate  any  change  in  tlM 
traditiobal  policy  of  the  United  States 
^ith  respect  to  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
trial  seia.  All  four  of  these  reasons, 
when  taken  together,  seem  to  make  that 
case  incontrovertible.  Accordingly,  I 
assume  that  this  measure  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  great  tuna  fishing  izkdustry 
of  my  State  and  district. 

I  might  say  that  the  remarks  I  have 
made  with  respect  to  the  tuna  industry 
of  my  State  and  district  apply  equally 
to  the  shrimp  industry  of  the  States 
facing  on  the  Gulf  of  Metioo.  the  great 
bottom  fisheries  of  New  England  which 
fish  off  the  shores  of  Canada  near  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  and  the  fish- 
eries of  the  State  of  Wiashington  for 
halibut,  for  troll  salmon  and  for  bottom 
fish  caught  by  means  of  trawls  ofT  the 
west  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Hecate  Straits. 

The  general  interest  of  the  United 
States  fishing  industry  In  this  subject 
was  aptly  stated  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman, 
then  special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  on  May  25,  1950.  to  the 


tlguous  countries. 

The  tuna  fishery  has  become  the  moet 
valuable  marine  fishery  of  the  United  States. 
Nine-tenths  of  Its  jrield  comes  from  areas  o( 
the  high  seas  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
10  American  Republics  south  of  San  Diego 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  fishery  to  stUl  in 
a  rapid  state  of  ezpansiona  both  volumewise 
and  geographically.  Nearly  all  sources  of 
further  expansion  lie  in  the  high  seas  off  the 
coasts  of  other  countries  both  In  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic. 

The  gr?at  fisheries  that  hare  befln  {xrose- 
cuted  by  New  Englanders  for  SOO  jyears  lie 
for  the  most  part  In  the  high  seas  coptlguous 
to  the  coast  of  Canada.  All  expansion  that 
is  antlcijuted  lies  in  the  direction  [of  l^eing 
farther  and  farther  from  our  coast^.  north- 
ward and  eastward  ar&und  the  domer  of 
Newfoundland  and  up  Davis  Stiiait  past 
Greenland  and  Labrador. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  ha^e  yalua- 
ble  fisheries  for  salmon,  halibut,  varloxis 
ground  fish,  albacore.  and  other  fishes  in  the 
high  seas  contiguous  to  British  Columbia. 
Our  Pacific  fisheries  are  expanding,  outward 
into  the  multitudinous  islands  of  Oceania, 
which  are  uudear  the  jurisdiction  of  many 
nations. 

The  fishery  for  shrimp  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  has  become  one  of  our  most  rapidly 
growing  and  valuable  fisheries.  N^w  banks 
are  being  discovered  one  after  the  other. 
The  rapidly  expanding  fishery  is  moving 
south  into  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  It  U  linown  that 
large  unused  resources  of  shrimp  lie  farther 
south  waiting  the  harvast  and  going  to  waste 
each  year  for  want  of  It. 

Thus  If  we  permit  the  loas  ot  out  fisheries 
that  now  exist  In  the  high  seas  contiguous 
to  the  coasts  ot  foreign  countries  we  lose  the 
biggest  half  of  our  fishing  industry  at  one 
stroke. 

Kven  fhls.  however,  Is  not  so  snlous  as  the 
fact  t^at  we  would  at  the  same  time  lose 
the  r^ht  to  expand  these  fisheries  as  this 
Natioz^'s  need  for  protein  food  and  animal 
oils  expands  with  our  growing  population. 

'The  food  resources  of  our  land  area  are 
strictly  limited.  The  vast  food  resources 
available  in  th«  sea  are  only  now  being 
realized  as  the  result  of  ocean-research  pro- 
grams which  have  been  going  on  during  and 
since  the  war.  Undreamed-of  new  technical 
means  are  being  designed  and  put  into  use 
to  harvest  food  resources  not  known  to  man- 
kind before.  The  picture  of  harvesting  food 
from  the  sea  Is  changing  with  such  ri4)idity 
that  no  man  can  teU  today  what  shape  or 
voliuofs  It  will  take  next  year  or  the  years 
thereafter. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
^dhided  from  access  to  these  rftw  materials 
of  the  sea. 

If  one  nation  can  unilaterally  extend  its 
sovereign  territory  out  to  sea  by  as  much 
a*  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  there  Is  no 
reason  why  it  or  any  other  nation  cannot 
extend  its  boundaries  seaward  by  200  miles, 
by  400  miles,  or  by  such  distance  it  may  de- 
sire. In  the  chaotic  situation  that  such 
claims  and  counterclaims  would  bring  about, 
the  Unlited  States  would  not  stand  to  be 
the.  Kainer,  nor.  I  believe,  would  mankind 
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SPARKMAII 

dr  sf4»sisfc 
bf  THB  6SNAITB  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATpS 

Mondav^  Hay  li,  1953        \   \ 

Mr.   8PARKMAN.     Mr.  President.1  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
excellenit  address  entitled  .!^Our  Dcfeiise 
Policy."  The  address  has  attracted  coix- 
sideralilejatfo  jation  throughout  the  cou|i- 
try  andjwai!  delivered  by  the  j<mior 
S^iator,  Iromi  Missouri  [Mr.  SrioNaToif  1 
as  an  Armdd  Foroes  Day  speech  «t 
Enid.  Okla.    I  '  ;|  il  i     | 

There  beimr  M  Ejection,  ttie  adldr^ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

<AddrMa  bgil  Hon.  SruAirr  STMunnoif;  at 

J         ,        Missouri)  1      j  i  . 

It.  is  *Q  honor  to  be  with  you  he4e  fm. 
Armed  Ftjfces  Day  at  Vance  Air  Porce  Base. 
It  is  always  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
in  C%iahoma,  the  great  neighbor  of  my  own 
Missouri.  I  -, 

I  wish  io  pay  tribute  to  Oklahoma^  M^ 
outstandihg  Senators,  Bob  Knta  and  Mnut 
Momoimf.  I  know  them  both  well,  and 
work  with  them  day  after  day  in  the  Uhlted 
States  Senatei  They  stand  for  the  best  that 
there  is  in  Go  vermnent,  and  you  can  well  be. 
proud  of  tbc  accomplishments  of  these  men. 
They  work  not  only  for  the  good  of  Okla* 
homa,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 

It  so  happens  that  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
FOTCt  it  Was  my  privilege  to  Issue  the  order 
that  reactivated  this  alrbaae.  I  recaU  the 
occasion  tvhfln  Boa  Kxax  came  to  consult 
with  me  about  It.  I  had  long  known  of  his 
great  interest  In  national  defense  and  I  had 
warmly  applauded  his  efforts  in  helping  to 
establish  the  Air  Force  as  -a  separate  arm  of 
the  military.  I  am  proud  that  Boa  Kaaa  Is 
not  only  a  great  friend  of  aviation  but  aiao  a 
friend  of  mih*. 

SpnatoniKnt  and  MomoNrr  made  a  most 
persuasive  I  cacp  for  the  reactlvati'm  of  this 
base.  Their  {•rguknents  were  sound  and  pa- 
triotic,      i  i  1 1  ■  ' 

It  was  parttcrul&rly  fitting  that  the  Enid. 
Okla.,  base  should  be  reactivated,  not  only 
liecause  of, the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  base, 
but  also  as  a  Cognition  of  Bos  Kxaa'a  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional defense  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  connection  with  the  peace  of  the  world, 
I  want  to  talk  a  ff  w  minutes  today  about  our 
defense  ppnicy. 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  business  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  planning  and  pro- 
graming abtuty  of  its  leaders. 

The  securtty  of  any  country  also  depends 
primarily  upon  such  planning,  along  with  Its 
spiritual,  eotmomic,  and  military  strength  of 
the  nation.  I 

One  svire  way  to  obtain  minimum  military 
return  from 'maximum  economic  effort  is  to 
constantly  r*ise  and  lower  the  planning  oT 
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Thla  tragic  weakneM  Is  aur  Inheritance 
from  the -defense  policies  of  recent  years. 
We  have  Jogged  oxir  defense  planning  and 
programing  up  and  down,  and  then  up,  and 
then  down  again;  In  step  with  the  political 
demands  of  the  moment,  but  not  the  secu- 
rity needs  of  our  time. 

It  takes  many  years  from  the  time  funds 
•re  first  appropriated  until  battle-ready  air 
tinlts  are  In  flight.  Thoee  years  are  eaten 
up  making  plans  and  designs  and  tools  and 
factories:  by  producing,  testing,  and  per- 
fecting planes  and  their  intricate  eq\ilpment; 
by  training  men  and  units. 

Today's  mistakes  are  tomorrow's  tragedies. 

In  an  effort  to  benefit  through  experience, 
let  us  look  at  some  of  yesterday's  mistakes: 

1948:  Even  though  the  Reds  took  over 
Csechoslovakla.  the  United  States  Air  Force 
was  cut  to  38  groups. 

Bveti  though  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional commissions  studying  United  States 
airpower  both  recommended  70-alr  groups 
as  a  miwimiim,  we  started  to  rebuild  to 
but  58. 

1949:  Even  though  by  this  time  we  were 
fighting  the  cold  war  of  the  Berlin  airlift, 
we  cut  our  groups  to  48 — and  then  to  42. 
That  Was  the  year  the  Soviet  exploded  their 
first  atomic  bomb. 

1950:  Even  thovigh  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists invaded  South  Kurea  in  great  force,  the 
Air  Force  was  allowed  to  increase  to  only 
96  groups. 

1951 :  The  Korean  war  continued.  Senator 
Lodge  called  for  an  Air  Force  of  150-combat 
groups,  plus  other  supporting  air  units.  The 
Air  FOrce  asked  for  163  groups.  The  com- 
promise this  time  was  143  groups. 

The  target  date  set  for  that  size  Air  Force 
was  June  30,  1954,  because  that  was  when 
it  was  estimated  the  Soviet  would  be  ready 
with  enough  planes  and  and  enough  atomic 
bombs  to  make  an  all-out  attack  against 
the  United  States. 

1952 :  Although  that  target  date  had  moved 
1  year  closer,  a  policy  for  further  postpon- 
ing Air  Force  readiness,  commonly  called  the 
stretchout,  was  adopted. 

Never  since  V-J  Day  has  this  cotmtry  set 
a  goal  based  on  a  true  military  analysis  of 
wuat  was  required  for  security.  Therefore 
we  have  never  moved  steadily  and  with  p\ir- 
pose  toward  such  a  goal. 

Instead  we  have  put  fiscal  policies  ahead 
of  military  strategy;  and  in  doing  so,  we 
have  changed  our  minds  so  many  times  that 
oiu-  whole  aircraft  procurement  program  has 
been  corrupted  by  indecision. 

President  Elsenhower  criticized  that  policy 
In  his  campaign.  It  was  hoped  that  his  ad- 
ministration would  not  follow  the  advice 
of  thoee  who  would  cut  down  the  fiow  of 
planes,  funds,  materials,  and  men  which 
must  build  tomorrow's  Air  Force  today. 

In   April    1952,   3    months    before   he   was 
>    nominated,    the    President    stated: 

"Air  power  is  the  dominant  factor  In  war 
today.  It  cannot  win  a  war  alone,  but  with- 
out it,  no  war  can  be  won.  Our  goal  is  to 
create  air  strength  capable  of  answering  im- 
mediately the  onslaught  of  an  aggressor 
and  covering  at  the  same  time,  the  mobili- 
rattion  of  reserve  forces.  Since  we  cannot 
predict  when  an  attack  might  be  launched, 
air  forces  must  be  operationally  ready  at  all 
times." 

As  a  result,  some  of  us  were  astoimded  at 
the  deep  cuts  made  last  week  In  our  mili- 
tary strength;  and  especially  when  by  far 
the  greatest  amount,  over  $7  billion,  was 
taken  froqi  the  Air  Force. 

Mo  one  has  any  knowledge  of  any  stretch- 
out in  the  rapid  development  of  Soviet  ca- 
pability to  attack  this  country  with  sub- 
marines and  bombers  in  an  all-out  atomia 
effort.  I       l«  I  -       I 

In  dlscxxssing  last  Sunday  this  latest  daah 
In  our   defense   strength,   the   military   ex- 
pert of  the  New  York  Times  said: 
,     .  "The  effects  of  the  cut  were  undebatable. 
For  the  fifth  time  since  World  War  11  the 
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larck  goals  of  the  services  have  been  changed, 
and  the  tempo  of  armament  altered.  The 
new'st  program,  coupled  with  the  abandon- 
mer  t  of  the  'year  of  crisis'  concept  at  the  last 
NA^  Conference  in  Paris,  means  not^only  a 
out,'  or  lengthening  of  the  time  re- 
q\i^ed  for  the  military  buildup  of  the  free 
d,  but  it  also  means,  as  things  stand  now, 
the  plateau  of  strength  toward  which 
u^  climbing  will  be  considerably  lower 

had  been  planned. 
:  n  other  words  our  ultimate  strength  will 
be  1  isa,  and  our  progress  toward  that  strength 
slov  er. 

'  rhe  new  program,  though  It  does  not  re- 
duc;  materially  the  present  operating  forces 
of  tbe  services,  represents  ultimately,  there- 
fore ,  slowdown  and  cutback." 
\^lth  the  abandonment  of  the  target-date 
for  readiness,  of  one  thing  we  can  be 
there  will  be  further  wasteful  shifts 
changes  in  our  defi?n8e  planning, 
the  Soviets  growl  more,  in  Laos,  or  Ko- 
or  Iraiii,  or  anywhere  else,  our  military 
will  go  up.  If  they  growl  less — and 
,  say,  52  more  prisoners — our  programs 
be  reduced. 

would  appear  that  once  again,  through 
totally  \inju8tifled  If  our  top  mill- 
leaders  are  correct  in  their  most  recent 
to  the  Senate  about  the  great  and 
menace  of  Soviet  military  strength, 
effort  to  be  prepared  by  the  time  the 
is  ready  has  been  further  postponed 
avor  pt  "business  as  usual." 

oth^r  words,  as  the  Soviets  steadily  plan 
)e  stronger,  we  now  plan  to  be  weaker. 
J  ny  proper,  businesslike  program  for  mill- 
tar  r  armament  must  embrace  an  extended 
per  lod,  viz,  the  -feumber  of  years  from  the 
board  to  the  finished  carrier",  or 
or  submarine,  or  fighter  plane.  But 
;he  Times  article  states,  five  times  in  the 
few  years  the  force  goals  of  the  services — 
and  their  planning  and  programing — have 
bee  D  radically  reorganized. 

I  f  ter  the  Communists  exploded  an  atomic 
bomb  in  1949.  and  then  a  few  months  later 
de<  tared  war  in  Korea,  America  began  to 
rearm  casually,  with  the  premise  that  no 
defense  program  should  interfere  with  o\ir 
higjh  standard  of  living. 

coiild  run  our  war  against  the  North 

on  that  basis.     In  fact,  at  the  Wake 

Conference  in  October   1950,  It  was 

we  had  won  that  war. 

ut  then  the  Chinese  crossed  the  Yalu — 

in  a  matter  of  days  the  United  States 

suffering   its   greatest   military   reverse 

nodek-n  times,  a  reverse  Infiicted  upon  us 

Soviet-built  planes  and  tanks  and  guns. 

<^nly  at  this  point,  with  thousands  of  our 

fighting  youth  being  herded  together 

cattle  to  hobble  off  to  Siberian  slavery 

we  finally  decide  to  really  try  to  rearm. 

^  wei  reprogramed  up,  and  we  replanned 
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even  then  we  assured  the  people  that 

products  of  our  high  civilian  economy 

coi^ld  be  manufactxired  right  along  with  the 

weapons. 

his  new  planning  and  programing,  super- 

lm^>osed*on  the  peacetime  economy,  had  as 

basis  readiness — readiness  by  June  1954, 

tic  J  it  was  believed  the  enemy  would 

strong  enough  to  think  they  could  attack 

successfully. 

this  facing  up  to  reality  was  short* 
Once  more,  last  year,  Jtist  as  the  new, 
planning  and  programing  started 
be  reflected  in  the  production  plants  of 
Nation,  and  despite  all  Intelligence  re- 
ports showing  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  was 
every   day,    our    Government    took 
soothing  sirup  of  the  stretch-out. 
hoped  more  and  spent  less, 
^llltary  programs  operate  roughly  on  a 
to   5-year   basis.    You   people   who   run 
businesses  and  farms  work  on  an  annual 
basis. 
picture  the  chaos  which  would  result  if 
Umes  In  1  year  you  changed  your  basic 
plafis  as  to  what  you  would  produce  In  your 
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factories  and  on  yotir  farms.    You  know  tnicU  \ 
a  policy  would  mean  a  one-way  ticket  to 
bankruptcy. 

Inasmuch  as  our  resources.  Including  the  i 
over  $40  billion  we  have  given  our  allies  sine*  | 
V-J  Day,  are  now  strictly  limited,  this  con- 
stant replanning  and  reprogramlng  would 
seem  a  one-way  ticket  to  both  bankruptcy 
and  insecurity — minimum  return  for  max- 
imum Investment. 

But  what  did  this  administration  offer  us 
last  week?  More  stretchout,  more  toothing 
syrup,  more  cars,  more  fat,  leas  muscle. 

Industrial  programs  of  research  and  pro- 
duction all  over  the  United  States  will  soon 
be  reprogramlng  downwards,  at  heavy 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

But  there  are  two  further  characteristics 
of  this  latest  replanning  and  reprogramming 
which  are  especially  hard  to  understand. 

First,  the  utltmate  maximum  strength  pre- 
viously thought  necessary  has  been  heavily 
reduced. 

Secondly,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  ttajl^ 
reduction  has  been  made  in  otir  Air  Force. 

These  fiuther  reductions  in  size,  and  mo* 
dernity,  and  therefore  strength,  guarantee 
that  our  Air  Force,  already  admlttedljr 
weaker  than  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  will  be* 
come  much  weaker. 

A  few  hours  after  this  heavy  reduction  la 
the  Air  Force,  the  radio  was  fiooded  with 
statements  from  so-called  authoritative 
soxirces  that  because  the  Air  Force  had  not 
spyent  $29  billion  already  appropriated,  the 
Air  Force  did  not  need  any  more  money  than 
what  was  left  after  this  heavy  reduction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect.  In  fad^ 
or  in  Implication. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  gl^eii 
figxires  to  the  Congress  which  show  that  s$ 
of  June  30  next  there  will  be  an  unexpen<|e4 
Air  Force  appropriation  balance  of  som* 
$28.6  billion. 

The  new  administration  has  sent  to  tta* 
Congress  a  request  for  $11.7  billion  (over  fiv» 
billion  less  than  thib  previous  administra- 
tion asked  for  only  last  January — a  cut  at 
nearly  30  percent).  j 

Accordingly  some  $40  billion  Is  avallabM 
to  the  Air  Force,  provided  the  Congre^ 
approves  the  $11.7  bfilion.  | 

Any  high-school  boy  knows  that  the  only 
efficient  way  to  buy  such  defense  items  M 
Jet  fighters  and  bombers  is  to  purchase  them 
over  a  period  of  years,  on  the  basis  of  long- 
range  programs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  now  noti- 
fied the  Air  Force  that  no  more  than  $|8 
billion  can  be  paid  out  in  the  fiscal  yekr 
1954,  regardless  of  what  is  delivered. 

But  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  this  de- 
ceitful story.  If  you  subtract  the  $15  billion 
from  the  $40  billion,  you  have  left  $25  billiom, 
a  very  large  percentage  of  which  is  already 
planned  and/or  committed  for  the  necessary 
long-range  programs  incident  to  purchasing 
such  items  as  aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  etcJ 
"Authoritative  sources"  imply  this  is  not 
a  proper  p>osltlon.  That  is  not  true,  and  let 
me  lllustrat^>^hy. 

Suppos^^ou  agree  to  give  me  the  m 
to  build  a  dam,  based  on  my  telling  you  li 
would  take  10  years  and  cost  $100  milliosi 
and  you  agree  to  pay  me  $10  million  a  yei 
until  completion. 

But  later  you  say  that  I  can  only  spend 
million  the  second  year;  and  when  I  protesi 
that  this  will  cavue  delay  in  materials  lying 
around,  idle  people,  etc.,  and.  therefore,  b4 
costly,  you  answer  that  I  have  $85  million 
unspeo^,  so  why  argue  about  not  getting  the 
extra  $5  million  for  the  second  year,  even 
though  by  withholding  the  agreed-ppov 
amount  you  are  obvio\isly  blqyring  up  th$ 
planned  long-term  program. 

This  is  comparable  to  Infrnmatlon  being 
released  In  an  effort  to  Jiistify  these  further 
incredible  reductions  in  ovu*  own  air  strength. 
In  summary,  first,  the  amount  of  new 
money  requested  by  the  past  administration 
for  the  Air  Force  last  January  is  now  being 
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cut  over  $8  billion  by  the  new  admlntetra- 
tlon..    (The  total  cut  Is  over  $7  billion.) 

Second  th«  amount  the  Air  Force  can  write 
a  check  against  in  1954  has  been  cut  to  the 
point  where  they  may  not  even  be  able  to 
pay  some  of  their  ijuppliers  on  time.  And 
you  can  be  sure  that  the  Uttle-buslneai  man 
will  then  be  the  one  cut  down. 

Third,  the  facts  are  distorted  to  the  people 
by  authoritlee  saying  the  money  lor  the  pre- 
TloiMly  agreed  upon  long-range  Air  Force 
program  U  not  necessary,  because  it  cannot 
be  spent. 

As  the  great  Russian  Air  Force,  already 
superior  to  ovirs.  and  the  great  Russian  sub- 
marine neet.  already  superior  to  ours,  con- 
tlnue  to  grow  along  with  their  atomic-bomb 
stockpUe.  we  apparently  are  to  become 
stronger  by  jrtannlng  to  become  weaker. 

As  one  well-known  newspaperman  put  It, 
thia  new  stretchout  proves  we  now  have 
the  "ihlracle  model — a  longer  car  with  a 
shorter  wheelbase.  a  narrower  car  with  more 
room  for  the  family,  a  car  with  half  the 
horsepower  and  twice  the  speed  and  pickup." 
Recently  the  four  top  military  experts  of 
the  united  States  have  betn  notified  they 
were  to  be  replaced.  ^     .  „     ^ 

The  record  of  each  prove*  he  Is  a  gaUant 
gentleman— who  knew  bow  to  lead  In  bat- 
tle— and  how  to  Win. 

It  was  they  who  told  the  Natlorud  Security 
Council  that,  in  effect,  as  of  June  30,  1964. 
the  soviet  Air  Force  would  constitute  the 
deadliest  i-jenace  ever  faced  by  the  United 
SUtes  In  Its  history. 

We  now  know  that  when  tbat^day  oomea 
we  wlU  not  be  ready. 

Maybe  that  Is  as  It  should  be.  Ifaybe  It 
Is  right  to  place  ourselves  In  the  same  posi- 
tion England  was  with  respect  to  the  Nazis 
In  the  late  thlrtlea. 

Mayibe  there  will  only  be  terror  in  our 
hearts  and  not  In  our  streets.  But  I  for  one 
view  wltl)  sorrow  the  price  tag  being  placed 
on  the  security  of  my  children. 

In  any  case.  It  U  a  matter  which  should 
never  t)e  decided  by  any  single  group,  or  any 
political  party.  It  Is  a  matter  which  should 
be  decided  by  the  American  people. 

Proud  of  their  heritage.  U  given  the  truth, 
the  people  will  make  whatever  aacrlflce  Is 
necessary  In  orde^  to  remain  free. 


Farm  Pricei  imi  Turn  Programs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

3 

or 

^  HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MlMHEgOTa  \ 

IN  THK  SENATX  OF  THK  UNTTKD  STATES 
Monday.  May  18. 19S3 

itr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kewi]  and  the  Senator  frwn  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MtmaAYl  in  broadcasts  over 
the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association  radio  network  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
^ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  one  In  a  series  of  special  broadcasts 
by  United  States  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, on  farm  prices  and  farm  pnagranM,  car- 
ried over  a  network  of  stations  In  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Montana,  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association.  The  speaker  was  Robebt  KiOR, 
Democratic  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

"I  am  sure  th«  farm  folks  in  my  audience 
are  well  aware  oif  the  price  declines  suffered 
by  agriculture.  Farm  prices  are  generally  12 
to  15  percent  less  today  than  a  year  aga   Tet, 


the  cost  of  what  the  farmer  buys  has  de- 
creased only  about  1  percent.  So,  the  farmer 
Is  ca\ight  In  the  squeese  with  the  percent  of 
income  kept,  or  his  net  percentage,  at  a  15- 
year  low.  The  parity  ratio  for  agricultural 
commodities  dropped  13  points  In  the  last 
year,  while  food  prices  to  the  consumer 
dropped  only  1.7  points  during  that  ^Ime. 
However,  In  spite  of  these  danger  signs,  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Insists  that  only 
a  disaster  would  justify  any  positive  action 
by  the  Government  In  regard  to  price  sup- 
ports. We  all  know  that  tinless  the  agricul- 
tural decline  can  be  halted,  the  country  will 
be  threatened  with  a  full-scale  depression. 
"So.  Ifs  to  the  interest  and  the  vital  Inter- 
est of  both  the  farmers  and  the  consximers — 
yes.  to  the  entire  Nation — that  farm  prices 
be  improved  and  stabilized,  that  i»ice  sup- 
ports be  Improved  and  kept  to  guarantee 
adequate  production  at  reasonable  prices  for 
the  producer  and  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

"It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  Indecision  ot 
the  new  Secretary  Is  outright  opposition  to 
adequate  price  supports,  hammering  farm 
prices  down  when  they  should  be  Increased. 
Both  domestic  and  foreign  purchasers  buy 
only  as  required  In  the  hope  of  getting  lower 
and  lower  prices,  and  Bpeculators  reap  profits 
by  driving  prices  even  lower. 

"Dtirlng  the  last  campaign.  General  Eisen- 
hower himself — and  I  believe  sincerely — ^told 
the  farmers  that  he  not  only  would  stand 
behind  the  present  90  percent  laws  but  would 
aim  at   100   percent   of   parity.     Now,  Sec- 
retary Benson  somewhat  scornfully  refers  to 
the  present  law  as  'the  rigid  system  of  price 
supports.'    And,  after  being  pressed  Into  ex- 
tending dairy  supports  for  another  year  at 
90  percent  of  parity,  he  warned  that  It  would 
only  be  a  temporary  measure  until  the  dairy 
farmers  could  get  their  own  bams  In  order. 
"Apparently  Republican  leaders.  In  spite 
of  the  Preeldenfs  wishes,  are  going  to  make 
price  suppo-ts  very  flexible — Indeed,  maybe 
as  flexible  as  their  campaign  promises.    Sec- 
retary Benson,  however,  claims  that  a  ma- 
jMlty  of  dirt  farmers  are  strongly  fupportlng 
his  policy   that   'support   prices  fehould   be 
used   only   as   an   insurance   or   protection 
against  disaster  and  not  as  a  means  of  guar- 
anteeing proflt.'    As  he  first  declared  this  In 
his  speech  In  St.  Paul  on  February  11.  he 
tells  us  that  he  has  received  substantial  word 
from  the  farmer.    By  his  so-called  count,  he 
says  the  messages  from  the  farmers  to  the 
St.  Paul  area  are  running  15  to  I  in  favor 
ot  his  position,  and  he  pays  the  newspapers 
got  It  all  wrcmg  when  they  reported  a  chilly 
reception  to  his  speech. 

"Furthermore,  In  an  Interview  in  the 
United  States  News,  he  declares;  'I  hope  I 
always  get  that  warm  a  reception,'  referring 
to  St.  Paul.  WeU,  as  one  old  boy  said.  That 
isn't  the  way  I  heard  It."  So  as  they  say 
about  the  weather,  Mr.  Benson  continues  to 
talk  about  farm  prices,  but  dees  nothing. 
He  says  everything  Is  going  to  be  aU  right. 
On  March  7.  for  example,  the  day  he  an- 
nounced that  his  very  presence  In  office  for 
30  days  had  checked  the  decline  of  cattle 
prices,  the  United  Press  contradicted  him  by 
saying.  "Further  down-turns  In  wholesale 
beef  Influenced  weakness  In  cattle  prices 
which  sank  to  ai  new  low  level  for  the 
season.'  J 

"You  know  the  Qeeretary  himself  said  that 
we  would  have  to  have  a  price  support  for 
everything  or  nothing.  Of  course,  he  doesiTt 
want  it  on  everything,  and  therefore,  I  must 
conclude  that  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture does  not  want  any  price  supports — 
period. 

"Therefore,  the  people  themselves  must 
speak.  You  in  this  audience,  and  all  the 
people  you  know  must  be  warned  that  you 
must  make  yourselves  heard  If  we  are  to 
have  a  farm  prlcenBupport  program  of  vtiue 
to  both  the  farmers  and  the  consiunera. 
The  people  must  act  to  develop  sufficient 
support  In  both  paraes  In  Congress  to  im- 


I  I  J  11 
prove  and  keep  ^ce  supports  at  90  percent 
of  parity  or  better.  We  mx^t  develop  a 
bipartisan  move  In  Congress  to  save  the 
jM^ce-support  program.  Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  communicate  Immediately  with  your 
Congressmen  and  your  Senators  and  make 
your  views  known  and  your  demands  effective 
In  order  that  this  great  program  so  vital  to 
the  producers  and  the  consumers  of  America 
may  be  Improved  and  kept."  i 

This  la  am  w  '^  aeries  of  special  broad- 
casts by  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatlvesw  on  farm  prtc^^and  farm  pro-  . 
grams,  carried  over  a  network  of  stations  \ 
In  Mlnnesdte,  North  Dakotk.  and  Mon- 
tana, under  sponsorship  of  the  Farmers 
union  Grain  Terminal  Association.  The 
speaker  was  James  E.  MnaaAT,  Democrat, 
Senator  of  Montana. 

"I  km  very  glad  the  Farmers  Union  asked  j 
me  to  talk  about  falling  farm  prices  and  { 
farm  prlce-suplports.     I  think  every  farm»  i 
and  everyone  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  our  i 
country  should  talk  about  It.    And  we  should 
talk  loudly  enough  to  compel  action  before 
It  becomes  too  critical.    It's  already  serious. 
"As  you  know,  they've  ended  all  price  con- 
trols even  tbovKh  there's  a  war  on  and  many 
materials  are  ^  short  supply.    The  cost  of 
the  things  the  farmer  must  buy  Is  already 
going  up  and  will  continue  to  gc  still  higher, 
"Another  Item — Interest  rates,  which  most 
farmers  probably  didn't  notice  because  they 
don't  have  time  to  read  the  financial  page&I 
A  few  weeks  ago.  the  new  S3cretary  of  the 
Treastuy  refinanced  some  Government  loancL 
He   decided   to  raise   the  Interest  rates  oil> 
them.    As  a  reisult,  the  taxpayers,  and  that 
certainly  incluiles  farmers,  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  tankers  $34  minion  more  on  those 
loans  next  year  than  last  year.     And  that's 
Just  the  tlpoff— the  first  move  In  a  plan  to 
raise   Interest   rates  on   all   loans — f  armeri[<»  I 
loans  as  well  as  those  of  the  small-business ! 
man  and  manufacturer. 

"In  short,  the  cost  of  being  a  farmer  Itj 
going  up  and '  It  Is  going  to  keep  on  going 
up.  At  the  same  time,  as  you  well  know, 
farm  Incomes  'are  going  down,  and  vmless  ww 
take  action,  they  are  going  to  keep  on  goiny 
down.  This  means  a  repetition  of  those  same 
factors  which  in  the  1920'8  left  agricUItUra 
prostrate  and'  the  farmer  ruined.  Obviously^ 
a  depression  in  agriculture  Is  but  the  fore- 
runner of  depression  for  the  businessman, 
the  manufacturer,  the  worker,  and  the  Na- 
tion. This  should  be  the  concern  not  onlf 
of  the  farmer  but  of  the  entire  Nation,  and 
the  Government  mtist  do  something  about 
It  right  nowJ  To  do  something  about  this, 
our  Governmient  worked  out  the  price  sup- 
port and  other  agricultural  programs  ba«k 
In  the  thlrtlep  and  our  new  President  told  ua 
during  the  bampalgn  that  he  believed  la 
thos^  progrsjms.  He  even  said  specifically 
that  the  fairer  should  get  100  percent  of 
parity; 

"No^  I,  SMT  one,  believe  the  President 
meant  and  ablll  means  that,  but  while  he  la 
busy  With  otner  affairs,  others  In  his  admlib- 
Istratlon  talk  and  act  differently.  They  talk 
of  price  supports  as  disaster  Insurance,  of 
the  need  to  Wipe  out  agrlcultviral  Inefficiency. 
They  talk  of  concentrating  on  abolishing 
agrlcviltural  surplus.  If.  by  wiping  out  agri- 
cultural Ineflclency,  they  mean  wiping  out 
the  small  farmer,  and  what  else  can  they 
mean,  then  they've  made  a  good  start  already. 
"We  must  put  a  stop  to  this.  Those  who 
know  the  Inlportance  of  the  small  fanner  to 
our  whole  economy  must  see  to  that.  But 
when  they  talk  of  agricultural  surpluses  la 
a  world  where  millions  are  starving,  and  In 
a  Nation  which  will  have  50  million  more^ 
people  to  feed  In  20  years,  and  when  they  talk 
of  price  supports  as  disaster  Insurance,  In- 
stead of  as  a  basis  for  sgricultxural  and  na- 
tional prosperity,  then  It  Is  time  for  all  of 
us  to  be  alarmed.  Every  farmer  and  every- 
one who  knows  his  role  In  our  national  life 
khould -demand  the  Immediate  prc^aming 
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of  a  price-support  program  that  will  con- 
tinue parity  Xco:  5  years  after  our  present 
laws  expire. 

"We  must  end  all  this  talk  of  surpluses  by 
enactment  j:^  the  bill  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress spoij^utered  by  myself  and  20  other  Sen- 
ators whjeh  will  create  an  International  food 
reserve  ^rhlch  wUl  feed  the  starving  millions 
of  Asia  In  exchange  for  the  simplest  raw 
materials  which  they  have  and  which  we 
need.  This  Is  the  effective  way  to  stop  fall- 
ing farm  incomes  and  meet  a  great  world 
problem  now  confronting  us." 


Polaaf  s  Constihition  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

.  I  or  DKLAWAXB 

HI  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNPTED  STATES 
Monday,  May  18. 1953 

Mr."  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  relating  to  the 
162d  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of 
Poland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

POUUID'S  COiWaTlTUTIOy  DAT  OK  THK  3D  Or 
■  Uat   1791 

In  commemorating  glorlox28\  moments  of 
history  or  anniversaries  of  births  or  deaths 
of  national  heroes  or  of  nations,  we  keep 
alive  their  noble  traditions. 

On  May  3.  1791,  the  Polish  Constltutldn 
was  adopted  which  was  about  2  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  greatness  of  the  May 
3,  1791,  Polish  Constitution  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  it  eliminated  the  most  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system,  and  this  Is  also  the  rei^son 
why  this  day  marks  both  the  crowning  act 
of  regeneration  of  the  spirit  of  the  Polish 
nation  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  preamble  of  the  May  3  consti- 
tution clearly  and  unmistakably  expresses 
the  motivating  force  that  gave  birth  to  this 
remarkable  and  Immortal  document.  Here 
la  its  preamble: 

"Persuaded  that  our  eommon  fate  depends 
entirely  upon  the  establishing  and^rendering 
perfect  a  national  constMution;  convinced 
by  a  long  train  of  experience  of  many  defects 
in  our  government,  and  willing  to  profit  by 
the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  favorable  moment  which  has  restored 
us  to  ourselves;  free  from  the  disgraceful 
shackles  of  foreign  influence;  prizing  more 
than  life,  and  every  personal  consideration, 
the  political  existence,  external  independ- 
ence, and  internal  liberty  of  the  Nation, 
whose  care  is  entrusted  to  us;  desirous, 
moreover,  to  deserve  the  blessing  and  grati- 
tude, not  only  of  our  contemporaries,  but 
also  of  future  generations;  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  good,  for  securing  our  liberty,  and 
maintaining  our  kingdom  and  oiu-  posses- 
sions; In  order  to  exert  our  nattiral  rights 
with  zeal  and  firmness,  we  do  solemnly  es- 
tablish the  present  constitution,  which  we 
declare  wholly  Inviolable  in  every  part,  till 
such  period  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
when  the  Nation,  if  it  should  think  fit,  and 
deem  necessary,  may  alter  by  its  express  will 
such  articles  therein  as  shall  be  found  in- 
adequate. And  this  present  constitution 
shall  be  the  standard  of  all  laws  and  statutes 
tor  the  future  diets." 

The  striking  simUarlty  of  the  1791  Polish 
Constitution  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the  state. 


In   ;he  1»1  constitution  thla  principle  was 
^n  lulatM  in  these  words: 

".ill  power  In  civil  society  shoiild  be  de- 
rive a  from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
obJ(  ct  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  ^  he  state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good 
ord  T  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale,  and  on  a 
last  Ing  foundation.  Three  distinct  powers 
sha  1  compose  the  government  of  the  Polish 
nat  on,  according  to  the  present  constitu- 
tlQi  ;  viz: 

"I.  Legislative  power  In  the  states  as- 
senbled. 

,   "J.  Executive  power  in  the  king  and  coun- 
cil  )f  inspection,  j 

"  I.  Judicial  power  in  Jiirlsdictlon  existing, 
or  1  o  be  established." 

\  re  find  another  similarity  in  the  guaranty 
of  religious  freedom  in  the  Polish  Constl- 
tullon  which  states  that  "the  same  holy 
rel:  glon  commands  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor !.  we  therefore  owe  to  all  people  of  what- 
eve  •  persuasion,  peace  in  matters  of  faith, 
anc  the  protection  of  government;  conse- 
qu<  ntly  we  assure,  to  all  persuasions  and  re- 
llgl  3ns,  freedom  and  Ubertv,  according  to  the 
la\«  s  of  the  count^ry,  and  in  all  dominions  of 
the  repul^Uc."       ' 

ITius  it  was  cm  May  3  In  1791,  barely  3 
yesrs  after  the  adoption  of  Its  Constitution 
by  the  United  States  in  1789,  that  Poland 
wll  hout  a  bloody  revolution  or  even  without 
a  c  isorder  succeeded  In  reforming  her  public 
Iff  (  and  in  eradicating  ^1  her  Internal  causes 
of  decline.  i 

'  lie  courage  pt  the  Polish  people  In  the 
f ac  e  of  adversity  has  long  been  a  marvel  to 
th(  powers  of  the  woild.  The  white  eagle, 
prdud  emblem  of  the  Perish  Nation  Is  the 
gu  irdlan  of  a  worthy  pedple. 

;  'or  centuries.  Poland,  the  cormtry  of  fields, 
ha  I  been  also  the  country  of  battlefields. 

]  n  the  19th  century  It  was  three  times  dl- 
Tl(  ed  by  Austria.  Russia,  and  Prussia;  in 
bo  h  World  Wan  It  was  Invaded  on  two  sides 
at  onfte,  and  in  a  recent  day  we  have  been 
wl  nesses  to  a  new  partition  of  oiu:  ally 
Po  and,  a  partition  in  which,  to  our  ever- 
laating  shame,  we  concurred.  I  refer  to  the 
Ya  Ita  agreement.  Time  has  proved  how  sad- 
ly mistaken  oi|r  leaders  of  that  time  were 
in  this  betrayal  of  a  gallant  people. 

'  rwlce  In  out  own  generation  the  Polish 
f ai  mer  has  seen  his  soil  overnin,  his  crops 
burned,  his  livestock  stolen,  and  hla  wife 
an  1  family  killed,  or  worse. 

:  Join  with  Jan  Ciechanowskl,  former  Po- 
lls i  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  who 
said,  "The  Polish  nation  will  never  give  up 
ita  right  to  an  Independent  state,  and  for 
th  s  right  it  will  struggle  unwaveringly." 

The  gallant  spirit  of  Poland  caimot  be 
crushed  by  Godless  tyrants.  It  will  move 
f oi  ward  to  the  sunshine  of  a  secure  free- 
do  n.  F*rom  the  heart  of  Poland  comes  an 
ol( .  song  which  tells  of  the  imquenchable 
Po  ish  spirit: 

"FDr  hostile  arms  may  trample  It  and  btmi 
I  s  homes,  may  carry  off  its  children,  turn 
I  s  meadows  to  a  waste  by  some  decree  of 

hell. 
But   break    Its   power — never!     Though   a 

htuidred  times  they  fell 
I    still  a  hundred  times  again  will  spring 
T  0  life,  trixmiphant." 


Dbtnrbnif  Forces  m  Our  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN|  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  18. 1953 

Wrr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
as :  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ia  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  re- 


markable  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
George  F.  Kennan  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  on  the  evening  of  May  15, 
1953.  This  Is  the  finest  and  clearest 
discussion  of  an  extremely  difficult  sub- 
ject that  I  have  seen.  I  wish  that  all 
Americans  might  read  it. 
V,  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  V/ashington  Post  of  May  17,  19631 

KSNNAN    EXAMIMBS    SOUK    DlSTTTRBIMG   FOBCSS 

IK  Oxn.  Socnrrx  I  , 

(By  George  P.  Kennan)  j 

(Text  of  an  address  by  the  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia  at  a  University  of  Notre 
Dame  convocation  Friday  night.  The  South 
Bend  ceremon>  marked  the  dedication  of 
the  new  I.  A.  OShaughnessy  Hall  of  Liberal 
and  Fine  Arts.) 

The  sense  of  warmth  and  reassurance  that 
fiows  from  this  occasion  means  all  the  more 
to  me  because  I  cannot  forget  that  there 
are  forceis  at  large  In  our  society  today  that 
do  not  inspire  me  with  this  same  feeling — 
quite  the  contrary.  These  forces  are  too 
diffuse  to  be  described  by  their  association 
with  the  name  of  any  one  man  or  any  one 
I>olitical  concept. 

They  have  no  distinct  organizational 
forms,  "thej  are  as  yet  largely  matters  of 
the  mind  and  the  emotion  in  large  masses  of 
individuals.  But  they  all  march,  in  one  way 
or  another,  under  the  banner  of  an  alarmed 
and  exercised  antlcommunlsm — but  an  antl- 
communlsm  of  a  quite  special  variety,  bear- 
ing an  air  of  excited  discovery  and  pro- 
prietorship, as  though  no  one  had  ever 
known  before  that  there  was  a  Communist 
danger;  as  though  no  one  had  ever  thought 
about  it  and  taken  its  measure;  as  though 
it  had  begim  about  the  year  194S  and  these 
people  were  the  first  to  learn  of  it. 

I  have  no  quarrel  to  pick  with  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  the  people  in  whom  these 
forces  are  manifest.  Surely,  many  of  them 
are  sincere.  Surely,  many  of  them  are  good 
people.  Surely,  many  of  them  have  come  to 
these  views  under  real  provocation  and  out 
of  real  bewlldennent.  But  I  have  the  deep- 
est misgivings  about  the  direction  and  ef- 
fects of  their  efforts. 

In  general,  I  feel  that  what  they  are  doing 
is  unwise  and  unfortunate,  and  I  am  against 
It.  They  distort  and  exaggerate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  with  which  they  profeM 
to  deal.  They  confuse  Internal  and  external 
aspects  of  the  Communist  threat.  They  In- 
sist on  portraying  as  contemporary  realities 
things  that  had  their  actuality  years  ago. 
They  insist  on  ascribing  to  the  workings  of 
domestic  communism  evils  and  frvistrations 
which,  Insofar  as  they  were  not  part  of  the 
normal  and  unavoidable  burden  of  complex- 
ity In  our  life,  were  the  product  of  oxir  be- 
havior generally  as  a  Nation,  and  should  to- 
day be  the  subject  of  humble  and  contrite 
soul-searching  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  community,  rather 
than  of  frantic  and  bitter  recrimination. 

And  havmg  thus  Incorrectly  stated  the 
problem,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  people 
constantly  find  the  wrong  answers.  They  tell 
us  to  remove  our  eyes  from  the  constructive 
and  positive  pw-poses  and  to  piirslie  with 
fanaticism  the  negative  and  vindictive  ones. 
They  sow  timidity  where  there  should  be 
boldness;  fear  where  there  should  be  se- 
renity; suspicion  where  there  should  be 
confidence  and  generosity.  In  this  way 
they  Impel  us — In  the  name  of  our  salvation 
from  the  dangers  of  conununism — to  many 
of  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  which 
our  Soviet  adversaries,  I  am  s\ire,  would 
most  like  to  see  us  adopt  and  which  they 
have  tried  unsuccessfully  over  a  period  of 
some  35  years  to  graft  upKsn  us  through  the 
operations  of  their  Communist  Party.       | 

I  would  not  mention  these  things  If  I 
felt  that  they  were  only  my  personal  concern 
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and  had  no  reUtion  i^  th«  nndertaklnft 
wbicb  we  have  ^Uxered  today  to  celebrate. 
But  I  fear  that  there  Is  here  a  serious  rele- 
vance which  we  cannot  Ignore. 
i  Thanks  to  the  vision  of  wise  and  generous 
I  people,  this  university  is  now  adding  one 
more  important  unit  to  the  number  of  those 
facilities  in  our  country  In  which  men  can 
cultivate  their  own  understanding,  and  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  in  the 
field  of  arts  and  letters.  Certainly  there 
could  be  no  finer  undertaking  and  none 
more  needed.  But  I  feel  that  this  under- 
taking, too.  will  have  to  deal  at  some  point 
with  the  forces  I  have  Just  described— that 
by  entering  upon  this  undertaking  you  will 
eventually  find  that  these  forces  will  be 
your  concern  just  as  they  have  already  be- 
come the  concarn  of  some  of  us  who  have 
walked  in  other  branches  of  life.^ 

I  feel  this  first  of  all  because  these  forces 
^  kre  narrowly  exclusive  in  their  approach  to 
our  world  position,  and  carry  this  exclu- 
siveness  vigorously  into  the  field  of  inter- 
national cultural  exchanges.  They  tend  to 
stifle  the  interchange  of  cultural  impulses 
thsit  Is  vital  to  the  progress  of  the  intellec- 
tual  and  artlstia  life  of  our  people.  The 
people  in  question  seem  to  feel  either  that 
cultural  values  are  not  important  at  all  or 
that  America  has  reached  the  apex  of  cul- 
tural achievement  and  no  longer  needs  in 
'  any  serious  way  the  stimuliu  of  normal  con- 
tact with  other  people*  la  the  field  of  arts 
and  letters. 

They  look  with  raspiclon  both  on  the 
sources  of  intellectual  and  artistic  activity 
in  this  country  and  on  impulses  of  this  na- 
ture coming  to  us  from  abroad.  The  remote 
pasts  of  foreign  artists  and  scholars  are 
anxiovisly  scanned  before  they  are  permitted 
to  enter  our  land,  and  this  is  done  in  pro- 
ceedings so  inflexible  La  concept  and  offensive 
'  In  execution  that  their  very  existence  often 
constitutes  a  discouragement  to  cultural  In- 
terchange. The  personal  movements  and  af- 
fairs of  great  scholars  and  artists  are  thus 
passed  upon  and  controlled  by  people  who 
have  no  Inkling  of  understanding  for  the 
/creative  work  these  same  scholars  and  artists 
perform. 

In  this  way.  we  begin  to  draw  about  our- 
selves a  cultural  curtain  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  iron  curtain  of  our  adversaries. 
In  doing  so.  we  tend  to  inflict  upon  ourselves 
•  species  of  culttiral  isolation  and  provizKsial- 
Ism  wholly  out  of  accord  with  the  traditions 
of  ovir  Nation  and  destined,  if  unchecked,  to 
brlng'to  o\ir  intellectual  and  artistic  life  the 
same  sort  of  sterility  from  which  the  cul- 
tiiral  world  of  our  Oommunlst  adversaries  is 
already  sufTerlng. 

A  second  reason  why  I  think  you  will  have 
to  concern  yourselves  with  the  farces  to 
which  I  have  pointed  Is  that  within  the 
framework  of  our  society,  as  In  Its  relations 
to  external  environment,  the  tendency  of 
these  forces  is  exclusive  and  intolerant-<- 
qulck  to  reject,  slow  to  receive,  intent  on  dis- 
covering what  ought  not  to  be  rather  than 
vivhat'ought  to  be.  ^^ 

They  claim  the  right  to  deflBe  a  certain 
area  of  our  national  life  and  cultural  out- 
put as  beyond  the  bounds  of  righteous  ap- 
proval. This  definition  Is  never  effected  by 
law  or  by  constituted  authority;  it  is  ef- 
fected by  vague  insinuation  and  suggestion. 
And  the  circle,  as  I  iay,  tends  to  grow 
constantly  narrower. 

One  has  the  impression  that,  If  tmoount- 
ered,  these  people  would  eventually  narrow 
the  area  of  political  and  cultural  respect- 
ability to  a  point  where  it  included  only 
themselves,  the  excited  aocxisers.  and  ex- 
cluded everything  and  everybody  not  em- 
braced in  the  profession  of  denunciation. 

I  recall  reading  recently,  twice  in  one  day, 
the  words  of  individuals  who  proclaimed 
that  if  certain  other  people  did  not  get  up 
and  Join  >  actively  In  the  denunciation  of 
Conuuunists  or  oommunism,  they  would 
themselves  be  suspect.    What  sort  of  arro- 


gance la  thlst  Svery  one  et  xm  tim  his  dvle 
obligations.  Bvery  one  of  us  has  his  moral 
obligations  to  the  prindplea  of  loyalty  and 
decency. 

I  am  not  condoning  anyone  for  forgetting 
these  obligations.  But  to  go  beyond  this — 
to  say  that  it  Is  not  enough  to  be  a  law- 
abiding  citlaen — to  say  that  we  all  have  some 
obligation  to  get  up  and  make  statements 
of  this  tenor  or  that  with  respect  to  other 
individuals,  or  else  submit  to  being  classified 
as  Btispect  In  the  eyes  at  our  fellow  cltisens — 
to  assert  this  Is  to  establish  a  new  species 
of  public  ritual,  to  arrogate  to  one's  indi- 
vidual self  the  powers  of  the  spiritxial  and 
temporal  lawgiver,  to  make  the  definition 
of  social  conduct  a  matter  of  fea/  in  the 
face  of  vague  and  irregular  forces,  rather 
than  a  matter  of  confidence  in  the  protect- 
ing discipline  of  conscience  and  the  law. 

I  would  know  of  no  moral  or  political 
authority  for  this  sort  of  thing.  I  tremble 
when  I  see  this  attempt  to  make  a  semi- 
religious  cult  out  of  emotional-political  cur- 
rents of  the  moment,  and  pfirticularly  when 
I  note  that  these  currents  are  ones  exclu- 
sively negative  in  nature,  designed  to  appeal 
only  to  men's  capacity  for  hatred  and  fear, 
never  to  their  capacity  for  forgiveness  and 
charity  and  understanding. 

I  have  lived  more  than  10  years  of  my  life 
in  totalitarian  countries.  X  know  where 
this  scHt  of  thing  leads.  I  know  it  to  be 
the  most  shocking  and  cynical  disservice 
one  can  do  to  the  credulity  and  to  the  spiri- 
tual equilibrium  of  one's  fellovirmen. 

And  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  fall  to  have 
Its  effect  on  the  liberal  arts,  for  it  is  associ- 
ated with  two  things  that  stand  in  deepest 
conflict  to  the  development  of  mind  and 
'spirit;  with  a  crass  materialism  and  antl- 
Intellectualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
a  marked  tendency  toward  a  standardization 
an*!  conformity  on  the  other. 

In  these  forces  I  have  spoken  about,  tt 
seems  to  me  that  I  detect  a  conscious  re- 
jection and  ridicule  of  intellectual  effort  and 
distinction.  They  come  together  here  with 
a  deep-seated  weakness  in  the  American 
character;  a  certain  shy  self-consciousness 
that  tends  to  deny  interests  other  than  those 
of  business,  sport,  or  war. 

There  is  a  powerful  strain  of  our  American 
cast  of  mind  that  has  little  use  for  the  art- 
ist or  the  writer,  and  professes  to  see  in  the 
ptirsuits  of  such  people  a  lack  of  virility — 
is  though  virility  could  not  find  expression 
in  the  creation  of  beauty,  as  though  Michel- 
angelo bad  never  wielded  his  brush,  as 
though  Dante  had  never  taken  up  his  pen, 
as  though  the  pla3r8  of  Shakespeare  were 
lacking  in  manliness. 

The  bearers  of  this  neomateriallsm  seem. 
Indeed,  to  have  a  strange  self -consciousness 
about  the  subject  of  virility — a  strange  need 
to  emphasize  and  demonstrate  It  by  exhibi- 
tions of  tacitvirnlty,  calloxisness.  and  physi- 
cal aggressiveness — as  though  there  were 
some  anxiety  lest,  in  the  absence  of  these 
exhibitions,  it  might  be  found  wanting. 

What  weakness  is  it  in  us  Americans  that 
so  often  makes  us  embarrassed  or  afraid  to 
indulge  the  gentle  impulse,  to  seek  the  finer 
and  rarer  flavor,  to  admit  frankly  and  with- 
out stammering  apologies  to  an  appreciation 
for  the  wonder  of  the  poet's  word  and  the 
miracle  of  the  artist's  bnish.  for  all  the 
beauty,  in  short,  that  has  been  recorded  in 
the  images  of  word  and  line  created  by  the 
hands  of  men  In  peet  ages?  Wh&t  Is  It  that 
makes  us  fear  to  acknowledge  the  greatnebs 
of  other  lands,  or  of  other  times,  to  shun  the 
subtle  and  the  unfamiliar? 

What  Is  It  that  causes  us  to  huddle  to- 
gethfcfV  herdlike,  in  tastes  and  enthusiasm* 
that  represent  only  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  popular  acquiescence,  rather  than  to 
show  ourselves  receptive  to  the  tremendous 
flights  of  creative  Imagination  of  which  the 
Individual  mind  has  shown  Itself  capable? 
Is  it  that  we  are  forgetful  of  the  true  souroes 
of  our  moral  strength,  afraid  of  ourselvea. 


afraid  to  lobk  Into  the  <Aiaos  of  our  own 
breasts.  afnMd  of  the  bright,  penetrating 
light  of  the  jgreat  teaehosT 

This  fear  of  the  untypical,  this  qtiest  for 
security  within  the  walls  of  secular  uniform'* 
ity — ^these  are  traits  of  our  national  char» 
acter  we  wo^  do  well  to  beware  of  and  to 
examine  foi^  their  origins.  They  receive 
nfuch  encouragement  these  days,  much  auto- 
matic and  iinintended  encouragement,  by 
virtue  of  the  growing  standardization  of  the 
cultural  and^  in  many  respects,  the  educa- 
tional influonces  to  which  our  pec^le  are 
being  subjected., 

Tile  Immepise  Impact  of  commercial  ad- 
vertising and  the  mass  media  on  our  Uvea 
is — let  us  niake  no  mistake  about  it — an 
impact  that  tends  to  encourage  passivity,  to 
encourage  a^ulesence  and  uniformity,  to 
place  handicaps  on  individual  contemplar 
tiveneas  and  creatlveness. 

It  may  not  seem  to  many  of  vm  too  daii* 
gerous  that  ive  should  all  live,  dress,  eat, 
hear,  and  reald  substantially  alike.  But  we 
forget  how  easily  this  uniformity  of  thought 
and  habit  can  be  exploited  when  the  will 
to  exploit  It  is  there.  We  forget  how 
easily  it  can  'slip  over  into  the  domination 
of  our  spirit\)al  and  political  lives  by  self- 
appointed  custodians  who  contrive  to  set 
themselves  at  the  head  of  popular  emotlooAl 
ciuTentB.         I  I 

There  Is  a! real  and  tirgent  danger  her* 
for  anyone  v^ho  values  the  right  to  differ 
from  others  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  be 
it  in  his  interests  or  his  associations  or  his 
faith.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  we  of 
this  generation  can  make  than  to  imagine 
that  the  tendencies  which  in  other  coun- 
tries have  led  to  the  nightmare  of  totali- 
tarianism will,  as  they  appear  la  ovu-  own 
midst,  politely  pauae>-out  of  some  delicate 
respect  for  American  tradition— at  the  point 
where  they  ^ould  begin  to  affeet  our  lnde> 
pendence  of  mind  and  belief. 

The  forcef  of  Intolerance  and  poliUoal 
demagogery  are  greedy  forces,  and  unre- 
strained. There  Is  no  limit  to  their  ambl> 
tions  or  tl^eir  Impudence.  They  contain 
within  themselves  no  mechanism  of  self* 
control.  Like  the  ills  of  Pandora's  box,  on^ 
released,  they  can  be  stopped  only  by  forcw 
external  to  lUiemselvee. 

It  la  for  J  these  reasons  that  I  feel  that 
you,  in  setting  up  at  this  time  within  this 
great  academic  conmiunlty  a  center  for  lib- 
eral arts.  az«  taking  upon  yourselves  a  great, 
though  honorable,  burden.  Tou  are  going 
to  hav«  to  swim  against  the  tide  of  many 
of  the  things  I  have  been  talking  about. 

Tou  are  frequently  going  to  find  arrayed 
against  you.  whether  by  intent  or  othor- 
wise.  the  materialists,  the  anti-intellectuals, 
the  chauvinists  of  alT  sizes  and  descriptions, 
thi  protagonists  of  violence  and  suspicion 
and  Intolerance,  the  people  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  I  to  delimit  the  operation  of  the 
principle  <tf  Christian  charity,  the  people 
frgni  whoe«  memories  there  has  passed  the 
recollection  that  in  their  Father's  houM 
there  are  many  mansions.  i 

What  you  do  in  these  walls  will  often  b^ 
unsettling  and  displeasing  to  such  people. 
They  will  view  it  jvith  Jealousy.  You  wlU 
have  to  bear  their  malice  and  their  misrepre- 
sentetion.  i  But.  unlike  what  many  of  them 
profeas  to  wish  to  do  to  their  own  chosen 
enemies.  It  will  be  your  task  not  to  destroy 
them  but  to  help  in  their  redemption  and 
remaking,  to  open  their  eyes,  to  demonstrate 
to  them  the  sterility  and  hopelessness  of 
negative  underUkings,  to  engender  in  them 
an  awareue&s  ot  the  real  glories  and  the^real 
horiabns  of  the  human  s|^rlt.  f   * 

In  this  Ilta  both  the  duty  and  the  oppa»>  ' 
tunlty  at  the  devotees  of  the  liberal  arts 
within  our  contemporary  American  civiliza- 
tion. It  lies  with  them  to  combat  the 
staudardlBation  of  our  day;  to  teach  people 
to  aooept  tiM  great  riehnees  of  the  himum 
mind  and  fantasy — to  welcome  it  and  to 
rejolof  in  Ik  h«ppy  that  w«  have  not  l^n 
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ccmdemned  by  nature  to  a  Jofyless  monotcmy 
of  the  creaUve  faculty,  happy  that  there  are 
■o  many  marveloua  ways  In  which  the  long- 
ings and  dreams  of  men  can  find  ezpreeaion. 

It  lies  with  the  devotees  of  the  liberal  arts 
to  combat  the  materialism  of  our  time;  to 
teach  us  how  to  ride  to  work  in  a  motor 
vehicle  and  absorb  the  canned  music  of  the 
advertisers  without  forgetting  that  there  Is 
also  a  music  of  the  spheres,  to  force  us  to 
remember  that  an  the  manifestations  of  our 
material  prowess,  impressive  as  they  seem, 
are  nevertheless  only  impermanent  auxil- 
iaries to  our  existence: 

That  the  only  permanent  thing  behind 
them  all  is  still  the  naked,  vulnerable,  human 
■QUI,  the  scene  of  the  age-old  battle  between 
good  and  evil,  assailed  with  weakness  and 
Imperfections,  always  in  need  of  help  and 
support,  and  yet  sometimes  capcJsle  of  such 
breathtaking  Impulses  of  faith  and  creative 
imagination. 

Finally,  it  Ilea  with  the  devotees  of  the  lib- 
eral Arts  to  combat  the  forces  of  Intolerance 
In  ou^  society :  to  convince  people  that  these 
force*  are  Incompatible  with  the  flowering 
of  the  human  spirit,  to  remember  that  the 
ultimate  Judgments  of  good  and  evil  arc  not 
ours  to  make;  that  the  wrath  kA  man  against 
his  fellowman  must  always  be  tempered  by 
the  recollection  of  his  weakness  and  falli- 
bility and  by  the  example  of  forgiveness  and 
redemption  which  is  the  essence  of  his  Chris- 
tian heritage. 


Owa«rsb9  of  the  Coatmental  Shelf 


EXTENSION  Q^  REMARKS 

<ir 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MonOav.  May  18, 1953 

Kr.  HTTiTfc  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imaiximous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccou>  a  telegram 
dated  May  11.  1953,  from  T.  C.  Carroll, 
president.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees,  Detroit.  Mich.,  to 
President  Eisenhower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  )9e  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows:  j-  | 

DxnoTr,  iiscn..  May  It,  1^53. 
Til*  Honorable  Dwicbt  D.  KuxmbowoL 
freHdent  of  the  United  States,      1 
Washington,  D.  C:  ' 

The  Supreme  Ooxirt  of  the  United  States 
has  held  in  8  decisions  that  the  mar- 
ginal sea,  the  valuable  resources  beneath 
It,  and  the  revenue  fr<nn  these  resources 
belong  to  the  people  of  all  48  States.  Yet, 
the  Senate,  in  approving  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13,  and  the  House  in  approving  simi- 
lar legislation,  have  not  only  ignored  th^ 
opinion  of  the  highest  Coiirt  of  our  land  but 
have  raised  questions  of  serious  portent  to 
every  American  citizen,  who  must  now  ask 
whether  this  action  presages  an  era  at  giv- 
ing away  to  the  States,  for  sale  to  and  ex- 
ploitation by  private  Interests,  tbe  valuable 
lands,  forests,  national  parks,  electric-power 
projects  and  other  invaluable  natiiral  re- 
sources within  State  boundaries  now  held 
in  trust  by  the  Federal  Government  for  all 
our  160  million  citizens.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 13  does  not  settle  the  question  of 
ownership  ot  the  Continental  Shell.  It 
wotild  impair  the  security  of  this  coimtry, 
create  a  chaotic  situation  among  nations 
with  respect  to  control  of  the  open  seas,  and 
Imperil  our  fishing  industry.  It  doesn't  de- 
cide, for  instance,-  what  would  happen  should 
the  State  of   Texas,  if  granted  the  righta 


wildi  BenUte  Jblnt  Beaolutlon   13  wotild 
CO  avey.  deny  an  American  citizen,  a  foreign 
govemment,   or  our  own  Federal  Govem- 
m  snt  access  to  the  open  seas  lOV^  miles  from 
It  I  shores.    In  tiie  event  of  Invasion  by  a 
f 0  reign  power,  who  would  protect  the  shores 
<a  the  coastal  States?    These  questions  are 
a^kong  those  raised  by  this  legislation  which 
of  vitai  concern  to  all  of  us.     Our  Na- 
tion has  been  rather  liberal  in  adminlster- 
Izg  to  the  needs  of  otlier  cotintries.    As  an 
01  ganizatlon  we  concur  heartily  In  this  hu- 
nanitarian  objective,  but  we  do  feel  thi^t 
b; '  retaining  these   invaluable  offshore  r«- 
ac  urces  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
einment.  where  the  Supreme  Ooiirt  decided 
tliey  belong,  we  would  be  taking  advantage 
oi    an  opportunity  to  do  something  for  the 
ci  Uzens  of  otir  own  country  and  for  future 
g(  inerations.    Literally  thousands  of  children 
\X:  this  country  today  are  not  receiving   a 
p  -oper  ediicatlon  because  of  lack  of  sufll- 
t.  ent     fimds     for     educational     piirposes. 
T  thousands  of  people  who  need  medical  at- 
t(ntion  are  financially  ujiable  to  seciire  it. 
Ij  i  our  opinion,  the  vast  Revenues  from  the 
o  fshore  natiiral   resources  should   be   used 
iiL  the   interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  our 
oimtry  to  assist  in  meeting  national  de- 
fense  needs,   to   provide   funds  for   educa- 
t  onal  and  health  purposes,  or  to  help  liqul- 
d  aXe  our  astronomical  national  debt.    I  am 
c  >nfldent  that  if  every  citizen  fully  un^er- 
B  ood  the  implications  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 

0  lUtlon  13  and  similar  measvires.  he  would 
1:  tsist  that  Congress  fulfill  Its  sacred  obll- 
g  itlon  of  preserving  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
c  tizena  tbe  natural  resources  belonging  to 
t  le  Federal  Government.  Congress  has 
f  liled  to  recognize  this  obligation  by  the 
t  oactment  of  this  giveaway  legislation  as  far 

I  thes^  valuable  submerged  land  resources 
re  concerned,  and  by  so  doing  has  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  which  may  cause  the 
{  lveawa(y  of  other  even  more  valuable  natu- 

1  ftl  resoiurces.  hydroelectric,  water  that  could 
I  e  us^dl  for  Irrigation,  forests,  even  our  na- 
t  onal  parks  are  in  jeopardy.  You,  as  Fresl- 
t  ent  of  the  United  States,  can  veto  this 
{ Iveawajy  legislation  and  save  the  offshore 
I  BsourcCs  for  all  the  people  of  the, 48  States. 
I  a  behalf  of  an  the  citizens  of  our  country, 
t  lie  more  than  250,000  railroad  workers  rep- 
r  ssented  by  our  brotherhood  and  their  faml- 
]  les  and  oxtr  future  generations,  we  most  re- 
ipectfuUy  request  and  urge  that  you  veto 
1  bis  measure  and  thereby  preserve  for  our 
1  irture  generations  our  offshore  oil,  gas,  and 
r  lineral  reserves  as  well  as  all  other  Federal- 
c  wned  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
qLtizens  in  all  our  48  States. 

T.  C.  Ca«bot,l. 
Pfesident,  Brotherhood  oj  Mainte- 
narux  of  Way  Employees. 


TIm  Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  MXW  TOKK 

:  N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I     Monday.  May  18. 1963 

Mr.  tVEd.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
dious  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
endix  of  the  Recosd  the  text  of  an  ex- 
client  article  dealing  with  the  history 
1  nd  present  status  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
ikCt.    This  text  Is  an  abridgment  of  an 
i  rticle  which  appeared  in  the  Bfarch 
953   issye  of  Harper's  magazine,  Au- 
thored by  Benjamin  Rathbun,  a  Wash- 
ington journalist  well  versed  in  labor 
f  flairs. 


There  ieing  no  objection,  the  sli^tlcSe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio, 
as  follows:  i 

TArr-HABTLrr  AMD  THK  TBsT  or  Tntpr 
(By  Benjamin  Rathbun)       I 
The  Taft-Hartley  story  began  in  1946  with 
the  election  of  the  80th  Congress,  the  first  j 
wholly  Republican-controlled  Congress  sine*  | 
1930.     In  the  background  were  the  United 
Mine   Workers'   strikes   during   World   War 
n;   the  postwar  strike  wave  in  steel,  coal,  j 
automobile,  and-  other  industries;   eumula* 
tive  public  exasperation  at  the  unfair  UM 
of  boycotts  of  neutral  employers  and  at  irre- 
sponsible Jurisdictional  disputes;  and  a  long 
campaign  against  the  Wagner  Act,  a   1085 
law   requiring     employers    not     to   impede 
unions  but  providing  no  counterchecks  oa 
labor.    The  public  was  primed  to  support  a 
legislative  drive  against  the  unions  ana  Con- 
gress was  plainly  willing. 

The  unions  reacted  defiantly.  LaboM's  at- 
titude toward  the  80th  Congress  is  typified 
by  Dorothy  Parker's  taunt,  "inseparable  my 
nose  and  thumb."  Recommendations  of 
labor's  friends,  like  Senator  Moaax.  of  Ore- 
gon, that  labor  must  eooi>erate  in  writing 
a  new  law  or  reap  the  unhappy  consequences 
were  brushed  aside.  Instead  of  cooperating, 
the  AFL  and  CIO  endorsed  the  most  minor 
of  amendments  and  quickly  turned  their 
backs  on  Congress.  The  AFL  hired  the  big 
Manhattan  advertising  firm  of  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law  to  roll  back  the  legislative 
tide  by  the  force  of  full-page  ads,  a  medium 
hitherto  reviled  by  the  unions.  The  ads  fea> 
tured  adroit  slogans  (Dont  Be  a  NAM  Fool) ; 
q\iotatlons  from  Mr.  Dooley  (the  clasalc  defl« 
nltion  of  the  open  shop:  "No  strikes  •  •  • 
no  scales,  hardly  any  wages,  an'  damn  f«w 
mlmbers")  and  the  phrase  "Slave  labor  bUl" 
that  shortly  was  to  become  labcn-'s  standard 
curse  on  the  law.  But  Congress  was  not 
impressed.  In  June  1M7  Congress  passed 
Taft-Hartley  over  President  Truman's  veto. 
The  new  law  contained  the  Wagner  Act  baa 
on  illegal  employer  activities  and  added  a 
series  of  restrictions  on  unions.  It  also  set 
up  an  80-day  Injunction  prooed\n-e  for  uae 
in  so-called  national-emergency  strikes. 

After  Taft-Hartley  became  law.  the  labor 
leaders  took  over  from  the  ad  writers.  Four 
days  after  Congress  overrode  the  President's 
veto.  Philip  Murray,  the  CIO  president.  pr»p 
dieted  that  the  law  would  "reduce  the  great 
mass  of  American  workers  to  depression  liv- 
ing standards  *  *  *."  The  next  day  a  for- 
mal CIO  resolution  aoexised  the  law's  backers 
of  attempting  "to  commit  the  perfect  crime." 
Ccmgress  was  trying,  according  to  the  CIO, 
"to  destroy  labor  unions.,  to  degrade  living 
standards,  to  extinguish  and  cripple  the  exer- 
cise of  basic  rights,  and  forever  to  prevent 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  •  •  •  from 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  want  and  reprca' 
sion." 

The  AFL  held  a  meeting  of  repreeenta-i 
tlves  of  its  affiliated  unions  several  days  later 
ard  drafted  its  own  indictment.  As  a  di- 
rect result  of  Taft-Hartley,  the  AFL  foresaw 
*  "the  end  of  sound  labor-management  rela^ 
tlons  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  dla4 
trust,  siispicion,  and  class  hatred."  The  law 
was  described  as  "a  slave  measure,  un-Amcr« 
lean,  vicious,  and  destructive  to  labor's  oon< 
■Ututional  rights."  , 

•  •  •  •  I    «1 

President  Truman's  astonishing  victory  hi 
1948  appeared  to  have  answered  labor's  calls 
for  deliverance.    Repeal  seemed  assured. 


Labor  readily  believed  the  signs.  Its  pa>t|> 
election  Jag  lasted  for  6  months.  But  when 
it  was  over  Taft-Hartley  was  still  in  effe<^ 
and  there  was  no  Immediate  prospect  fcir 
change.  In  the  8-month  interim  since  tbie 
election  the  unions  had  rejected  28  propoe^ 
changes  sponsored  by  Senator  Taft.  Thai 
event  was  made  doubly  confusing  becau^ 
not  only  the  unions  but  Tarr  played  down 
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the  dsnlHtcance  of  the  fUBendments.  The 
union*  scorned  them  «■  appeaeement  with- 
out substance.  Tatt.  who  naturally  wished 
to  appear  no  more  crltlical  than  he  had  to  be 
about  the  law  bearing  his  own  name,  claimed 
the  changes  were  "moKtly  oi  minor  Impor- 
tance." 

Despite  the  smokesereeii  of  de-emphasla. 
the  amendments  were  important.  Without 
exception  they  were  designed  to  mi^t  labor's 
gripes  about  the  law.  Modifications  werfe  to 
be  made  In  the  use  of  the  Injunction,  the 
ban  on  secondary  boycotts,  the  restraints  on 
union  spending  in  election  campaigns,  the 
national  emergency  strike  provisions,  and  the 
restrictions  oDJthe  uhlons*  rights  to  discipline 
their  own  members.  A  so-called  unlon- 
Inistlng  provision  destined  later  for  ccmsid- 
erable  notoriety  was  tg  be  eliminated  entire- 
ly. But  labor  wasn't  buying.  Labor  was 
backing  an  administration  bill  that  repealed 
Taft-Hartley  and  reinstated  the  Wagner  Act 
with  a  few  chaxkgea.  When  It  became  plain 
that  labor's  game  had  failed,  a  Herblock  car- 
toon In  the  Washington  Post  pictured  a  grin- 
ning cat  with  Senator  Tatt's  features  sitting 
beelde  the  open  door  of  a  canary  cage.  Near- 
by were  a  few  tattered  feathers  representing 
the  remains  of  the  repeal  bill.  The  cartoon 
bore  no  caption;  none  was  necessary. 
•  •  •  •  • 

By  1051  the  political  realities  were  begin- 
ning to  come  home  to  the  unions.  Their 
leaders  also  began  to  realise  that  the  en>- 
phasls  on  repeal  was  misplaced.  It  was  folly 
to  assume  that  Congress  would  repeal  Taft- 
Hartley:  reenact  the  WagnCT  Act;  and 
straightaway  proceed  about  its  other  busi- 
ness. Additional  amendments  were  inevita- 
ble. The  crucial  qiMCtlon  wasn't  repeal  or 
no  repeal:  it  was  bow  many  amenrtments  and 
what  kind. 

•  4  •  • 


To  attribute  tihe  frenzied  quality  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  controversy  entirely  to  the  labor 
leaders  and  to  the  law's  enthusiastic  backers 
Is  to  miss  the  nMuX-  l^e  debate  also  was 
shaped,  not  only  py  the  rules  of  politics, 
which  made  Taft-Hartley  a  football  of  party 
strife,  but  also  liy  tht  lei^rth  and  intricacy 
of  the  sUtute  itsklf    j        1 

Prof.  Cbarlee  lO.  qieguij.  probably  the 
countryls  most  lucid  writer  on  labor  law. 
was  plainly  appalled,  when  he  ctHnmenced  a 
chapter  on  Taft-Hartley,  by  the  complex 
and  legalistic  character  of  the  measure.  He 
compared  it  to  "an  Intricate  corporate  mort- 
gage, with  its  various  clauses  and  phrases 
Written  in  legal  Un^  and  inserted  through- 
out the  document  In  the  hope  of  plugging 
all  p9ssible  holes."  Gregory  has  the  com- 
pany of  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  likened  the 
law  to  "a Wangled  Bntrl  of  legal  barbed  wire." 
The  UWs  most  famdUar  un^offldal  subtitle  la 
"the  lawyer's  full  employment  act  of  1947." 

Even  the  NatlqniU  Labor  Relations  Board, 
reconstituted  by  bongren  as  an  expert 
agency  to  expound  and  administer  "raft- 
Hartley's  ma)or  sections,  has  had  Its  troubles 
in  cobstrutng  the  ilaw.  The  following  ex- 
ample ot  NUtB  Itrylng  to  keep  its  bearings 
In  a  Taft-Hartle|r  nuuBe  oomes  from  one  of 
the  Board's  first  Important  decisions  Involv- 
ing the  lawli  |lM|a  da  union  secondary 
boycotts: 

*X>ur  dissenting  colleagues  apparently  do 
not  believe  that  aeotion  8  (b)  (1)  (A)  would 
be  substantially  dUpUcated  if  section  8  (c) 
were  read  into  8ectl<»i  8  (b)  (4)  (A)  because 
temporary  inj\m<^^  reltif  under  section  10 
(1)  was  not  available  against  section  8  (b) 
(1)  (A)  conduct  as'lt  Is  against  section  8  (b) 
(4)  (A)  conduct,  and  because  no  civil  suit 
by  an  injured  partv  could  be  brought  under 
■action  800  oi  Ufle  nz  for  damage  sus- 
tained as  a  eooa«qtence  oC  acts  deacrtbqd  as 
unlawful  which  also  constitute  unfair  labor 
practices    under    4»ction    8    (b)     <4)     (A). 


Apart  from  the 


fa«t  that  section  8  (b)  (1) 


(A)  conduct  is  tfac  subjedt  to  temporary  in- 


jonctive  restraint  tinder  seetloa  10  (f),  H 
•eems  unreasonable  to  assume  that  Confess 
would  enact  a  substantive  provision,  such  as 
aection  8  (b)  (4)  (A),  In  order  to  reach  cer- 
tain conduct  for  the  purpose  of  temporary 
Injunctive  relief  under  section  10  (1).  With 
reelect  to  civil  suits  for  damages  under  sec- 
tion 308,  that  right  is  available  not  by  vir- 
tue of  section  8  (b)  (4)  (A),  but  because 
such  conduct  Is  specifically  made  unlawful 
for  the  purpose  of  dvil  suit  by  section  303." 
After  reading  this  passage  to  a  convulsed 
Senate  committee,  union  attorney  Gerhard 
P.  Van  Arkel  sarcastically  challenged:  "Ex- 
plain that  to  men  working  in  a  plant." 

This  very  problem  of  explaining  the  law 
to  the  workers  was  recognized  by  Business 
Week  in  an  oft-quoted  editorial.  After  not- 
ing the  wild  and  generalized  charges  raised 
gainst  the  law  by  union  leaders,  the  maga- 
Eine  pointed  out  that  their  extravagant  lan- 
guage should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  con- 
fession that  there  were  no  valid  arguments 
against  the  law.  The  editorial  insisted  that 
the  unions'  "real  case  was  important."  Tlie 
case  wasn't  made,  the  editorial  explained.  Jae- 
cause  It  "was  too  involved  for  dramatic  prop- 
aganda." 

The  work^  and  the  general  public  weren't 
the  only  ones  puzzled  and  inadequately 
posted  about  Taft-Hartley.  A  New  York 
Times  reporter  who  followed  the  congres- 
sional debate  on  the  law  In  1947  aays  that 
there  "weren't  more  than  1  or  2  Members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  really 
understood  what  was  in  that  act.  There  have 
been  very  strong  feelings  Aout  that  law 
but  there  was  really  very  little  informat-..on." 
An  Inspection  of  the  frequent  congressional 
ex(dianges  on  the  law  since  1947  indicates 
that  this  lack  of  Lnlormation  Is  still  a  serious 
handicap. 

In 

Apart  from  political  and  legalistic  oompll- 
catkms  wtxat  does  the  Taft-Hartley  record 
show?  The  most  incontrovertible  item  is 
that  no  worlters  have  entered  slavery:  no 
unions  have  been  busted:  and  no  "coolie" 
living  standards  created  as  a  result  of  Taft- 
Hartley  in  action.  Wages  have  never  been 
higher  more  workers  are  tmlon  members 
than  ever  before:  and  union  security  con- 
tracts requiring  workers  to  be  tinion  mem- 
bera  are  becoming  the  standard  thing  in  in- 
dustry, rurthermore  in  the  building  In- 
dustry, the  most  fertUe  spawning  ground  for 
controversies  between  unions  over  the  right 
to  control' the  assignments  to  disputed  jobs 
(jurisdictional  disputes) .  Taft-Hartley  forced 
the  tuilons  into  setting  up  effective  ma- 
chinery fOr  solving  these  disputes. 

As-for  management-union  relations  in  the 
plant.  Taft-Hartley  seems  to  have  had  only 
a  slight  impact.  •  •  • 

Another  revealing  index  of  Taft-Hartley's 
effect  Is  the  -activity  chart  of  the  National 
Labor  Relatlcms  Board.  Under  Taft-Hartley 
an  employer  who  wants  to  invoke  the  law 
against  a  union  must  go  to  the  Board  for 
action.  The  law  doesnt  permit  an  employer 
to  go  directly  to  court  seeking  an  injunction, 
for  example,  against  a  union.  Though  the 
employer  (or  a  union)  must  Initiate  a  case, 
only  the  Board  Is  empowered  to  bring  Taft- 
Hartley's  teeth  into  play.  But  in  the  past 
6V^  years  more  than  60  p>ercent  of  the  Board's 
time  has  been  spent  handling  cases  submi^ 
ted,  not  by  employers,  but  by  unions.  •  •  • 
In  other  words,  the  NLRB  has  been  spending 
,  the  greater  part  of  its  time  vmder  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  administering  the  lab<x--endor8ed 
provisions  carried  over  from  the  Wagner  Act. 

But  the  unions  claim — and  the  record  sup- 
ports their  position — that  the  job  of  signing 
up  unorganized  workers  became  more  diffi- 
cult after  Taft-Hartley  took  effect.  The  reo- 
ord  also  shows,  however  that  the  onset  of 
Taft-Hartley  and  the  simultaneous  slowdown 
In  the  untona*  ri^te  of  growth  were  largely 
coincidental. 

The  overrkUng  factor  behind  the  unions' 
glugglsli  advance  tn  the  postwar  period  was 
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the  fact  that  the  prtadpsl  tatmtlng  grounds 
still  open  to  the  imions  were  the  white-collar 
field  and  southern  Industry.  Craft  workers 
and  mass-^production  workers  (except  in  Um 
South)   Wre  mostly  already  unionized.' 

A  look  at  the  problems  and  high  costs  of 
organizing  these  remaining  blocs  of  the  un- 
organized explains  why  progress  was  bound 
to  be  aOow  regardless  of  Taft-Hartley. 
White-collar  workers  and  Southern  mill- 
hands  aren't  as  ready  converts  for  the  unions 
as  craft  wcH'kers  and  Northern  factory  em- 
ployees. iPurthermore  the  incentive  for  these 
workers  |bo  join  a  union  has  diminished. 
Today,  fdr  instance,  the  unorganized  white- 
collar  workers  in  an  otherwise  organised 
plant  get  the  benefits  of  tinlonlzatlon  with- 
out the  pangs  of  dues-paying  or  the  threat 
of  being  called  upon  to  strike.  Increases 
won  by  the  union  members  are  followed 
quickly  by  increases  for  the  ofBce-woricers. 
By  a  similar  practice  of  timely  wage  boosts. 
Southern  mlllowners  helped  re-rebuff  unions' 
Operation  Dixie. 

Labor's  repeated  assertion  that  Taft-Hart> 
ley  by  itiself  has  obstructed  further  luiion 
conquest^  doesn't  square  with  the  record. 
Directly  find  Indirectly  the  law  has  been  a 
facto-  in  Impeding  the  efforts  of  the  union 
organizefls  but  it  hasnt  been  a  nuijor  factor, 
even  in  tibs  South. 

I  w 

Yet  it  would  be  misleading  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  i  powerful  union  movement  living 
under  a  law  that  only  Incidentally  impairs  its 
day-to-dfiy  relationships,  and  that  provides 
Governmtnt  protectloE  for  unions  in  most  of 
the  cases  that  arise.  For  those  who  hold  up 
the  mirrOr  to  the  statute  a  number  of  Im- 
perfections  also  will  be  found  in  the  fore- 
ground: i 

1.  The  i  law  has  interfered  so  slightly  with 
labor-mabagement  relations  only  because  it 
has  been  widely  flouted.  This  development— 
unheal  tl^y  for  the  future  of  any  law — Is  prin- 
cipally cavused  by  the  ban  on  the  closed  shop. 
Although  Taft-Hartley  permits  a  limited 
form  of  |union  shop  *(  requiring  workers  to 
join  the ;  union  or  lose  their  jobs  SO  da]rp 
after  beiilg  hired) .  it  forbids  the  closed  shop 
(requiring  that  only  union  members  or  work- 
ers given  union  work-permits  be  hired). 
Thousands  of  written  and  imwrltten  unlon- 
managerajent  agreements,  particularly  in  ths 
building  Itrades,  the  printing  industry,  and 
the  maritime  industry  (but  also  in  otbs^ 
segments  of  the  economy)  are  cleorly  lllegiqi 
under  Taft-Hartley.  Employers  and  unionii 
who  functioned  in  pre-Taft-Hartley  days  unj- 
der  closed-shop  contracts  have  elected  to  livp 
In  sin  under  Taft-Hartley  rather  than  jeopK 
ardize  established  relationships. 

2.  High ;  employment  and  prosperity  havB 
stayed  the  hand  of  employers  who  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  use  Taft-Hartle* 
for  weakei^ing  or  breaking  unions.  Businei^ 
Week  has  offered  its  judgment  that  Taft+ 
Hartley  "doncelvably  could  vrreck  the  labor 
movement"  If  there  were  a  "few  million  un* 
employed"  looking  for  Jobs.  (Since  1947  this 
minimum  requirement  for  effective  anti- 
union use  of  the  law  oouldnt  be  met.)        | 

But.  given  a  period  of.  economic  distreasj 
there  Is  wide  agreement  that'  the  law  could 
be  a  devftstating  anti-union  weapon.  A| 
strike  coudd  be  provoked,  strlkebreakeni 
hired,  a. new  union  quietly  organized  by  th« 
strlkebavaMiers,  I  and  an  election  requested! 
from  NLR^.  In  the  elecUon  held  during 
the  strike,  the  Taft-Hartley  provision 
singled  oui  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
others  as  n  union -busting  provision  could 
be  inv<Ae(].  R  forbids  the  striker  wbose^ 
job  has  been  taken  by  a  strikebreako*  to  vote 
In  the  elation-  With  its  members  for- 
bidden to  vote,  j  the  striking  union  stands  to 
lose  the  elation  and  to  be  replaced  at  the, 
struck  bom|pany  by  the  strikebreakers'  ntfm 
union.  In  Ithat  event  the  striking  union  csik 
be  enjoins^  both  from  striking  and  plok«|k- 
Ing. 
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Xi*a  »  further  tact  that  today  tbere  arent 
as  many  employers  who  want  to  beat  down 
unions  as  there  were  a  doeen  years  ago,  or 
even  a  half  doeen  years  ago.  Unhappily  the 
labor  leaders,  powo^ully  conditioned  by  the 
stormy  past,  dant  readily  accept  this  situa- 
tion. As  Adlal  Stevenson  wistfully  asked 
the  CIO  last  December:  "How  soon  wiU  the 
modem  Idea  that  big  labor  is  here  to 
stay  •  •  *  pervade  the  ranks  of  labor  lead- 
enhlpr*  9 

3.  If  bad  times  wane,  the  hobbling  effect 
ct  several  provisions  other  than  the  section 
denying  election  rights  to  strikers  will  be- 
come more  evident.  The  damage  suits  that 
would  wipe  out  a  union  treasury  as  the  re- 
sult of  one  Ill-advised  act  might  be  brought 
Into  action.  The  fact  that  the  law  express- 
ly Insists  that  the  NLRB  seek  injunctions 
against  unions  In  numerous  cases  although 
there  Is  no  parallel  mandate  In  cases  against 
employers  might  be  highlighted  more  vivid- 
ly. Added  attention  might  be  directed  to- 
ward the  new  form  of  selective  States  rights 
that  attempts — In  a  sly  way — to  stiffen  Taft- 
Bartley's  rules  on  unlon-aecvirlty  contracts. 
This  provision  was  piled  on  top  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  ban  on  the  closed  shop  and  its  en- 
dorsement of  the  union  shop.  It  instructs 
those  States  with  more  severe  bans  on  union 
security  than  Taft-Hartley — In  other  words 
ty  States  that  banned  both  the  closed  shop 
and  the  union  shop — to  ignore  the  more 
lenient  provisions  of  the  Federal  law.  Texas, 
with  a  law  forbidding  all  forma  of  union 
.security,  is  thus,  by  implication,  patted  on 
the  head  and  encouraged  to  treat  the  \inlons 
mere  drastically  than  the  80th  Congress 
quite  dared  to  do  directly.  But  New  York, 
whose  law  permits  all  iarma  of  union  se- 
ciu-lty.  Is  ordered  to  abide  by  the  stricter 
Federal  statute. 

4.  Dr.  George  W.  Taylor,  one  of  our  senior 
statesmen  In  labor  relations,  also  points  out 
that  Taft-Hartley  puts  the  country  a  short 
step  down  the  rood  toward  Government  dic- 
tation of  what  goes  into  the  employer-union 
contract.  Taylor  notes  that  the  law  regu- 
lates contract  provisions  on  union  security, 
the  method  of  paying  union  dues,  and  pen- 
sions, and  other  employee  welfare  plans. 
History  shows,  he  says,  that  the  tendency  is 
to  advance  down  this  path  Instead  of  retruit- 
Ing.  For  example.  If  employers  succeed  in 
getting  the  Government  to  regulate  xuiion 
security,  the  unions  subsequently  might  per- 
suade the  Government  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

5.  Although  a  great  part  of  Taft-Hartley 
must  be  treated  tentatively  either  because 

-  of  insulQcient  experience  or  because  of  the 
lack  of  final  Judicial  interpretations,  an  au- 
thoritative verdict  of  "ho  darn  good"  already 
has  been  returned  on  tie  law's  plan  for  deal- 
ing vdth  strikes  that  efidanger  the  national 
safety.  Every  informed  observer  concedes 
the  extraordinary  diiOculty  of  legislating  on 
emergency  disputes  but  the  emphatic  con- 
clusion is  that  a  far  more  effective  shield 
againat  these  strikes  is  possible. 

The  fxmdamental  feature  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  method  is  the  use  of  an  80-day  in- 
junction against  emergency  strikes.  During 
the  80-day  period  the  contending  parties  are 
to  "cool  off"  and  negotiate  a  settlement  of 
their  differences.  But  Cyrus  S.  Ching,  the 
Government's  chief  mediator  from  1947  to 
1952  and  the  official  cloaest  to  the  operation 
of  the  emergency  section  during  that  period, 
has  concluded   that  the   "ooollng  off"   idea 

•  hasn't  worked  out  in  practice.  In  most  cases 
the  "ooollng  off"  period  has  become  a  "warm- 
ing up"  period,  Ching  observes.  The  "cooling 
off"  system  "tends  to  delay  rather  than  fa- 
cilitate settlement  of  a  dispute,"  according  to 
Ching.  William  H.  Davis,  the  War  Labor 
Board  Chairman  in  World  War  11,  calls  the 
80-day  procedure  "the  worst  possible  thing 
for  cooling  off  people." 

Davis  also  has  noted  the  belief  of  many 
people  that  Taft-Hartley  somehow  offers  the 


eotntry  real  protection  against  emergency 
■trj  tea.  Be  wryly  said  he  was  reminded  at 
a  »  ory  of  the  newsboy  In  Mew  York  who  said 
to  lis  euBtomers  one  meaning :  "Mister,  you 
she  uld  have  been  down  here  last  night,  we 
IMM '.  a  wonderful  time.    There  was  a  fire  In 
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building  over  here  an  there  was  a  fellow 
the  lc|dge  of  the  15th-story  window  and 
wits  pouring  out  and  flames  were  lick- 
over  him.  and  the  gang  was  down  in  the 
street  and  we  yelled  to  him.  'Jump,  we  have 
t^anket:  we  will  catch  you.'    And  I  had  to 
the  guy  Jtimped  and  we  didn't  have 
blanket." 

iH      .     ▼  •, 

1985,  when  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed. 

was  comparatively  feeble,  particularly 

the  mass-production  industries  where  it 

engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  with  man- 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to 

in  on  labor's  side  might  have  opened 

way  for  a  full-blown  Industrial  civil  war. 

,  the  Government  did  intervene  and 

Influence  was  decisive.    By  1947  labor  was 

authentic  power  and  the  Wagner  Act  was 

need  of  a  facelifting. 

accomplishing  this  chore  the  80th  Con- 
for  the  most  part  struck  at  the  prob- 
reqtiirlng  legislative  attention.  Oon- 
8i(|eratlon  of  national  emergency  strike^,  sec- 
boycotts,  strikes  against  N.  L.  R.  B. 
and  Jurisdictional  disputes  definitely 
necessary.  But  In  some  Instances  where 
4calpel  was  required.  Congress  impatiently 
a  bludgeon  (for  example,  its  sweeping 
on  the  closed  shop  and  on  union  sec- 
boycotts  went  too  far) .  In  some  cases 
draftsmanship  was  bad.  Particularly  In 
House,  a  strong  antiunion  anlmxis  in- 
fotmed  the  debate  and  was  encouraged  by 
union's  we-won't-play  attitude. 
3ut  Taft-Hartley  also  was  supported  by 
moderates  like  Senator  lRvn»o  Ivxs. 
Kew  York;  Senator  George  Aikkn,  of  Ver- 
and  Representatives  Mabcaxet  Chasb 
of  Maine;  Mikk  Monkonet,  of  Okla- 
AI.BEKT  Gore,  of  Tennessee;  Wright 
of  Texas;  Clittoro  Case,  of  New 
and  Brooks  Hats,  of  Arkansas, 
group  thought  a  new  law  necessary  and 
cobeluded  that  Taft-Hartley  was  the  best 
CO  npromise  obtainable. 

s:ven    now    a    precise    Terdlct    on    Taft- 
isn't  possible.     Prof.  N.  P.  Felnsinger 
st^nmarized  the  difficulty  most  aptly  by  not- 
that  Taft-Hartley  was  the  product  not 
of  "anger,  confusion,  and  compromise, 
also  of  considerable  idealism."    The  law 
retnains  a  mixture  of  the  beneficial  and  the 
ixi  rmf  ul. 

Today,  in  a  less  bitter  atmosphere  than 
tt  at  of  1947,  the  new  administration  has  an 
Of:  ortunlty  to  overhaul  Taft-Hartley  while 
tb  e  mischief  In  the  law  is  still  largely  qules- 
ce  it.  The  task  now  under  way  Involves  the 
dr  lifting  of  effective  amendments,  preferably 
In  collaboration  with  labor  and  management, 
an  d  persuading  the  two  dominant  figures  of 
tb  e  80th  Congress,  Senator  Tait  and  Senator 
Richard  B.  Rnsssu..  ct  Georglr,  that  the 
amendments  are  worth  backing.  Except  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  the  new  regime 
his  few  more  demanding  assignments. 
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The  ABC  of  Security 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ; 

OI" 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

I  or  NEW  TORK 

d  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  18, 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
p<  ndix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  very  timely  poem 


■which  appeared  in  the  May  9  Issue  of  th« 
New  Yorker.  entiUcd  "The  ABC  of  Secu- 
rity." ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcqkb, 
as  follows :  '' 

Thb  ABC  or  Sacuixrr 
Said  Mr.  A  to  Mr.  B, 
"I  doubt  the  loyalty  of  C* 

Said  Mr.  B  to  Mr.  A. 

"I'm  shocked  and  stunned  by  what  yov  i  laj; 

We'd  better  check  on  him  today. 

And  since  you've  brought  up  Mr.  O, 

I  feel  that  I  must  mention  D. 

Z  rather  doubt  his  loyalty." 

Said  Mr.  F  to  Mr.  O. 

"G,  have  you  ever  noticed  B? 

What  do  you  make  of  his  loyalty?" 

Said  Mr.  G  to  Mr.  F. 
"Lower  your  voice — people  aren't  deaf  I 
I  wouldn't  want  you  quoting  me. 
But  sun,  I've  always  noticed  B." 

Said  Mr.  C  to  Mr.  A. 

"I  saw  a  funny  thing  today: 

At  least,  it  seemed  quite  odd  to  me. 

I  saw  F  whispering  with  G 

And  I  Just  caught  the  name  of  B.** 

"No,  reaUy?"  answered  A  to  C. 
"WeU,  anyway — I  dont  know  B. 
I  guees  It's  Just  as  well  for  me." 

And  so  the  subtle  poison  spread 

UntU  there  rose  a  Mr.  Zed. 

The  lightning  played  around  his  he 

"My  fellow  coxintrymen,"  he  said. 

"The  past,  as  you'll  observe.  Is  dead. 

The  alphabet's  discredited; 

You  cant  trust  teachers  now  to 

You  can't  trust  ministers  to  preach. 

And  It  has  been  my  special  labor 

To  prove  that  none  can  trust  his  neighbor. 

In  fact,  it's  amply  clear  to  see 

There's  no  one  you  can  trust  but : 

And  by  a  happy  turn  of  fate 

I've  come  to  purify  the  State. 

My  methods  wUl  be  swift  and  strongi 

Against  the  crime  of  thinking  wrong. 

I  know  the  ciure  for  heresy 

And  you  can  leave  it  all  to  me. 

Leave  everything  to  mel"  he  said. 

"Hurrah  I"  they  cried.    "Hurrah  for  Zed  I* 

—E.  B.  White. 
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Best  Comeback  Faraer  k  Tctat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

09  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  18. 1953  ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  great  value  to  our  Nation  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been 
proved  again  and  again.  These  agencies 
have  done,  and  are  now  doing,  a  tre- 
mendously important  Job  by  assisting 
worthy  farm  families  to  become  farm 
owners  and  to  establish  themselves  In 
their  communities  as  substantial  citizens. 

Mr.  O.  Ray  Brown,  county  supervisor 
of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  in 
Wise  County,  Tex.,  has  sent  me  the  story 
of  one  such  family:  the  Thomais  Hodges 
family  of  route  1,  Alvord,  Tex.  Mr, 
Hodges  was  declared  the  b^  comeback 
farmer  in  the  State  of  Texas.  On  May 
2  he  received  an  award  of  $S00,  made 


I  ; 


Bnd  sscve 


to  him  uxuier  ttw  saxv 
Texas  awards  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  stOry  of  this  Texas 
farm  family  Is  so^lnspirlng  that  I  should 
like  to  have  it  biiought  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  in  order  that  Khey  may  have 
an  even  clearer  understanding  of  the 
great  human  and  economic  value  of  the 
work  of  the  Fanx^enB'  Homie  Administra- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonient  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ajppendlx  0t  the  Record 
the  story  sent  mebsr  Mr.  Brown  entitled 
"Narrative  of  Tiioaum  \  Hodges  and 
Family."  1 

There  being  nO  Objection,  the  narra- 
tive was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows:  I 

VtMULTtVK    OF    THOaCAk    QOOqES    AWB    FaMILT, 

Bohtb  1.  AL,rom»iWamOotnnr.  TB.,  Mat 

1953  i      I        ' 

Thomaa  Hodge«.  ag^  38. 

Mr«.  Tommle  HotfgH,  *ge  W. 

Bona:  Trultt,  ag*  11;  JamM.  age  7. 

Daughters:  LaWfciy<ie.  age  9;  Jo  Svelyn, 
•ge  4:  Margaret,  age  ^  mont)u. 

Thomas  Hodgea  waM  bam  and  reared  In  the 
Hopewell  communltyj  eaat  ol  Alvord.  Tex.,  In 
the  same  community jin  which  he  now  Uvea. 
Mrs.  Hodges  was  born  la  Electra.  Tex.,  and 
moved  to  the  Hopewell  community  at  the 
age  of  11.  Thomas  duAe  his  flrst  crop  with 
hU  mother  and^rothier  at  the  age  of  12.  He 
completed  the  Of th  grade  to  school  and  his 
wife  finished  high  school.  They  were  mar- 
ried during  her  last  ^pear  In  school  in  1041. 
Thomas  worked  on  f^rms  to  the  community 
as  a  day  laborer  aiid  on  a  dairy  for  21 
months^  earning  Just  barely  enough  to  buy 
food,  but  no  clothes.  They  were  not  able  to 
participate  In  any  coijamunlty  affairs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Botigt^  leased  a  178-acre  farm 
near  their  present  location,  and  sold  un- 
graded mUk  from  their  9  dairy  cows.  In  1943 
when  It  seemed  that  Thomas  would  be  called 
toto  military  service,  they  scdd  their  cows  and 
gave  up  the  lease  on  the  farm.  But  he  was 
not  caUed  toto  service,  ao  be  worked  for 
wages  until  after  World  War  n.  In  194«,  he 
renewed  the  lease  on  the  farm,  and  with  their 
3  children  they  live  to  a  2-room  shack, 
with  Uttle  or  no  roof — when  It  rained 
It  poxired.  There  were  cracks  In  the  floor 
large  enough  for  cats  to  come  through  and 
snakes  were  found  to  the  dreaaer  drawers.  In 
the  wintertime  It  was  neceasary  for  them  to 
go  to  Thomas'  parents'  home  to  keep  warm. 
Also,  to  1946.  the  Hodges  applied  to  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  to  Decatur, 
Tex.,  for  financial  assistance  to  purchase 
eowB,  pay  debts,  and  to  purchase  a  farm. 
Their  net  worth  at  that  time  was  $000. 

With  funds  furnished  by  the  Farmers* 
Home  AdministraUon,  the  Hodges  purchased 
20  cows,  a  bull,  a  team  of  horses,  and  a  408- 
acre  farm  on  January  20.  1947.  They  paid 
$10,230  for  the  farm  and  used  $1.T70  to  make 
the  necessary  minlmuni  improvements,  mak- 
ing a  total  farm-ownership  loan  of  $12,000. 
Their  farm  lies  5V^  miles  east  of  Alvord  and 
is  bound  on  two  aides  by  s\ibmarginal  land 
that  was  purchased  by  the  Government  as 
part  of  the  Cross  Timbers  land  utilization 
project. 

The  three  families  that  had  previously  oc- 
cupied the  farm  had  made  complete  failures 
and  the  farm  would  not  produce  sufficient 
amount  to  support  the  families,  but  the 
Hodges  were  not  discouraged.  In  June  1947, 
with  the  assUtance  of  the  Denton-Wise  SoU 
Conservation  District,  they  worked  out  a  de- 
tailed conservation  plan.  With  FHA  funds 
they  constructed  a  modern  5 -room  home,  a 
125-hen  poultry  house,  and  a  12-cow,  grade 
A.  tlte  dairy  bam  with  miUc  coolers  and  mUk- 
tog  machtoe  eqiilpped  with  both  gas  and 
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CBSotric  HMitk'SB  nt  CBurgmcy  VBm  ta  oasB  of 
power  f  aUure.  About  8  years  later;  with  their 
own  funds,  they  built  a  concrete  oeller.  8 
feet  by  14  feet,  for  storing  canned  frtots 
and  vegetables  and  they  bought  an  electric 
refrigerator  and  washing  machine  for  their 
home.  They  also  constructed  a  |b0-foot-by- 
ao-foot  hay  bam  and  cow  shelter,  a  machtoe 
shed,  a  brooder  house,  and  a  double  garage. 
They  set  out  a  young  txchard,  constructed 
m  hog  and  calf  pasture  conslatttog  of  IS 
acres,  and  rebuilt  all  outside  fences  and  cross 
fences.  They  have  2  wtodmllu.  1  water- 
storage  tank  of  3. 000 -gallon  capaiclty,  1  con- 
crete stock  trough,  ai^ul  6  eartbem  stock 

Whlle'ThOmas  was  baling  liay  one  day  with 
the  team  of  horses  that  had  been  purchased 
with  the  orlglDal  loan,  they  were  struck  by 
lightning.  One  of  the  horses  was  killed  and 
the  other  was  tojured  to  the  extent  that 
he  was  later  sold  for  only  $12.00.  By  bor- 
rowing a  tractor  from  his  broiber  to  Sep- 
tember 1948,  Thomas  was  able  to  carry  on 
his  farming  operations  untU  h^  received  an 
additional  loan  ft-om  FHA  to  purchase  a 
tractor  and  other  farm  implen^ents. 

In  the  meantime,  planned  j  conservation 
toeasures  were  beglnntog  to^  take  shape. 
Realising  the  value  of  vetch  as  a  soil-im- 
proving crop,  Thomas  used  it  exiensively  over 
bis  entire  cropland.  During  the  period  from 
1948  thnnigh  1952  he  .ysed  vetch  with  super- 
phosphate on  30  acres  for  $  consecutive 
years;  on  an  additional  20  acr^  for  4  yefrs; 
on  30  acres  for  3  years  and  on  the  remainder 
Of  105  acres  of  cropland  for  2  years.  Twice 
the  vetch  was  harvested  for  seed,  providtog 
aU  I'lanting  seed  since  the  flrst  crop.  AU 
Cropland  durtog  this  period  was  used  for 
Close-growing  crops  to  prevent  erosion  and 
for  hay  and  grazing.  Crop  residue  was  re- 
turned to  the  sou  on  the  105  acres  with 
vetch  also  used  as  a  green  man\ire  crop. 
Be  sodded  two  waterways  to  Bermudagrass 
(or  terrace  outlets,  constructed  two  farm 
ponds  for  livestock  water  and  to  distribute 
graztog  and  properly  utillae  forage  on  na- 
tive pasture,  managed  6  acr^  for  wUdllfe 
areas,  spread  all  barnyard  manure  on  water- 
ways and  cropland  to  raise  fertility  and  con- 
structed and  sodded  three  erosion  control 
dams  to  protect  gullied  areas. 

When  Thomss  was  building  the  erosion 
control ,  dams  to  help  stabilize  the  gullies 
to  the  pasture,  be  also  realized  something 
else  was  important — grass.  Grass  was  es- 
pecially Important  for  a  man  that  was  dairy- 
ing and  wanted  to  prevent  to  the  future  the 
very  thing  he  was  now  trying  to  control.  He 
wanted  to  increase  his  dairy  herd,  but  had 
seen  the  results  of  overuse  of  pasture  from 
dairying.  This  is  where  his  cropland  was 
put  to  use.  By  extensive  use  of  temporary 
grasing  crops,  permanent  pasture  was  al- 
lowed to  rest  and  reseed.  This  enabled  him 
to  obtato  ImprovenMnt  on  his  pastvires. 
The  native  bluestem  cover  on  the  40  acres 
draining  toto  a  recently  constructed  farm 
pond  was  so  dense  that  smaU  rains  conti^b- 
uted  very  little  water  to  the  pond. 

In  the  spring  of  1950.  the  third  crop  of 
vetch  was  plowed  Tinder  on  the  30-acre  field 
that  would  not  produce  hay  to  1947,  and  it 
was  again  seeded  to  Sudan  and  redtop  cane. 
This  time  results  were  different-  The  feed 
crop  grew  well,  ranging  from  waist  high  to 
taUer  than  a  man's  head.  There  was  no  hay 
baltog  equipment  avaUable  so  the  crop  was 
harvested  with  a  grain  binder  with  the  ex- 
ception of  abo\tt  7  acres  that  grew  so  rank 
the  binder  could  not  handle  it. 

The  dairy  herd  which  the  Hodges  pur- 
chased to  1046  were  prortng  very  profitable. 
Mr.  Hodges  has  used  registered  bulls  with 
his  grade  cows  every  year  and  the  heifers 
from  the  flrst  registered  bull  shows  a  great 
Increase  to  milk  production  over  their  dams. 


The  tatte  Mow  rtptesents  average 
tlon  of  his  dairy  cows: 
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The  yekr  1951  and  19S3  his  milk  {unduction 
and  butterfat  has  decreased  but  this  h»s 
been  due  to  the  severe  drought.  The  records 
show  that  his  production  per  cow  is  tocreas- 
tog  satisf  aCtprlly  and  Is  more  than  twice  t)ie 
State  average  production  per  cow.  Mr.  Hodgjea 
contributes  bis  success  to  giving  his  cows;  a 
rest  of  i5$  to  flS  days  between  lactation 
periods,  good  feeding,  shelter,  ktod  treat- 
ment, go^  breeding,  proper  culling,  and  the 
fact  that  his  wife  can  take  care  of  the  cows 
as  well  Of  better  than  he.  , 

For  the  year  19S2  the  Hodges'  gross  income 
was  $22,221.  The  cash  value  of  food  produced 
on  the  farm  was  $766.  They  paid  $3,679  on 
their  debUs. !  Their  net  worth  as  of  December 
81.  1952.  was  $33,214  as  compared  with  $600 
at  the  time  their  l|arm  was  pxirchased.  Their 
productive  Uvestcjck  is  valued  at  $8,755  and 
their  modern  fa^  equipment,  tocluding, 
a  new  mower,  phosphate  distributor,  and^ 
manure  spreader. '  Is  valued  at  $3,927.  iKllk' 
sales  for  1^62  w«|e  $17,436,  or  an  average  at 
$622  per  cpw.  Tneir  hens  paid  an  average 
of  $8J23  each  from  products  produced.  They 
have  rep8|id  all  '  of  their  operating  loans 
amounttog  to  $8,000  and  have  raised  replace- 
ments for  all  but  Ave  of  the  original  dairy 
herd,  increastog  tfaelr  herd  to  76  head.  They 
are  16  ytt\n  aheaid  of  schedlule  on  payments 
on  their  farm,  oWtog  a  bcdance  of  only  $2,* 
410.58.  and  they  are  applytog  a  percentage  of 
their  weekly  tocome  frcnn  the  dairy  to  this 
balanced  (T    ;    ||     J 

The  uaagea  Yum  tttlsed  tlielr  standard  df 
living  arid  have  purchased  new  fumitur^i, 
television  set,  anfl  deep  freeze,  and  are  active 
in  community  afftilrs.  They  attend  and  sup- 
port their  rural  chiirch.  They  have  accom- 
plished em  this  with  tocome  derived  from  the 
farm  al(^ne.  However,  it  was  not  accom- 
plished 'W^out  ijeversea.  Thomss  was  itoder 
the  care  of  a  physician  and  unable  to  work 
most  of  1951.1  They  managed  to  get  through, 
the  jreaif  without  hiring  any  extra  help,  bufc 
medical  'expenses  on  Thomas  alone  were  $l.H 
500  for  19S1  and  $500  for  1952.  Mrs.  Hodge$| 
did  ■thi  mllktog,  tended  the  cows  an<| 
chickeni,  worked  Uie  garden,  and  canned  an<t 
stored  ibundant  crops  ot  fruits  and  vege* 
tables  fbr  home  Use.  Mr.  Hodges  says,  "She 
can  te^  the  daiky  as  well  or  better  than  t 
can.  Her  accurate  record  of  all  money  thal^ 
comes  )tn  and  ggOes  out  has  played  an  izni^ 
portant  part  In  o<ur  progress."  [    , 

Much  toil,  sweat,  frugality,  souoitl  plan" 
nlng,  ^ood  management,  and  an  abiding 
faith  in  God  and!  country  have  gone  toto  "- 
bulldl^  of  this  fiOme.  j 


Employees  , 
OP  REMARKS 

N.  heiJbert  h.  lehbun 

or  HEW  TOSS    ,  I'    '       ' 

BEHATS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Mat  18. 19S3  1  J  j 

Mr.  UEHMAN.     Mr.  President,  I  Ml 
unanMpus  cozisent  to  have  inserted  ill 
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the  Appendix  oUtbe  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting and  soimd  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 

May  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbc<»i>.  as  follows: 

OovnuncxMT  Emplotsb 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  7,100,000 
persons  are  now  governmental  workers  In  this 
country,  employed  by  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  OoTemments.  Measured  against  our 
labor  force,  this  figure  means  that  roughly 
1  out  of  every  9  workers  In  this  country 
Is  now  a  Oovemment  employee. 

The  need  for  economy  In  Government  and 
reduction  In  tax  burdens  is  so  great  that 
emiphasls  Is  upon  reducing  the  number  of 
Government  workers.  Yet  it  mxist  not  be  for- 
gotten that  those  who  are  genuinely  needed 
perform  Important  services  for  the  com- 
munity. More  than  a  quarter  of  all  Gov- 
ernment workers,  for  example,  are  teachers 
and  others  engaged  In  educating  our  chil- 
dren. Almost  one-filth  of  the  group  consists 
of  civilian  defense  workers,  ranging  from 
Secretaries  in  the  Pentagon  to  nuclear  phys- 
icists engaged  on  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Over 
half  a  million  persons  are  required  to  provide 
the  mail  service  which  is  indispensable  for 
modem  business,  while  almost  600,000  Gov- 
ernment employees  help  guard  our  health  In 
various  capacities. 

When  a  Government  employee  Is  found  to 
be  betraying  his  trust,  the  event  usually 
makes  headlines  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
Kation.  Readers  impressed  by  these  head- 
lines run  the  danger  of  forgetting  that  day 
in  and  day  out  the  vast  majority  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  working  faithfully 
and  t'lat  without  their  service  our  economy 
and  oxu  way  of  life  could  not  function.  De- 
nunciation of  bureaucrats  may  be  all  very 
well  for  partisan  speeches  aroimd  election 
time,  but  such  speeches  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  vital  roles  played  in  our  lives  by  the 
teachers,  firemen,  policemen,  street  cleaners, 
and  other  essential  personnel  who  make  up 
'  tae  great  bulk  of  those  whose  salaries  we  help 
pay  when  we  pay  our  taxes. 


Better  Pay  for  CoagKSt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  T^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  18.  X953 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Better  Pay  for  Congress."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
13.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

Brrm  Pat  rom  Concbess 

We  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
not  get  cold  feet  as  they  consider  a  pending 
proposal  to  increase  their  own  salaries  as 
well  as  the  salaries  of  Federal  Judges  and  at- 
torneys. The  hesitancy  of  legislators  to  vote 
themselves  adequate  ptay  because  of  fear  of 
political  repercvissions  is  notorious.  But  now 
that  the  first  step  in  this  direction  has  been 
taken  by  the  Sentte  Judiciary  Committee, 
perhaps  there  are  enough  coiirageous  souls  in 
Senate  and  House  to  follow  the  committee's 
recommendation  that  congressional  salaries 
bear  some  measure  of  decent  relatlonaliip  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  offlce. 


'i 


A' 


Kore  than  a  year  ago  an  article  was  pub- 
Ils  Hed  In  the  magazine  section^pf  this  news- 
pa  per  estimating  that  it  costs  the  typical 
Cc  ngressman  93,000  a  year  more  to  live  than 
h«  receives  from  his  $15,000  salary.  While 
th  i  proposed  increase  of  $10,000  may  there- 
to t  at  first  glance  seem  excessive,  two  points 
m  ly  be  made  in  its  favor.  One  is  that,  ac- 
oording  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
conbination  of  increased  taxes  and  lessened 
vs  lue  of  the  dollar  means  that  the  suggested 
$9  5,000  salary  actually  carries  with  it  only 
sll  ghtly  ntore  piirchasing  power  than  the 
IS  39  salary  of  $10,000.  The  other  point  is 
til  at  even  a  salary  of  $25,000  Is  not  too  much, 
cc  mpared  with  salaries  of  business  executives 
In  private  life,  whose  duties  and  responsl- 
bl  lities  are  certainly  of  far  less  importance 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
U  lited  States.  The  Job  of  being  a  Con- 
giessman  is  so  tremendous  that,  when  this 
Jo  t}  is  conscientiously  carried  out.  the  Amer- 
ic  in  people  would  still  be  getting  a  bargain 
a1  twice  the  price. 

Furtliermore.  a  higher  salary  ought  to 
make  it  unnecessary  for  many  Congressmen 
tc  continue  the  questionable  but  presently 
iievltable  practice  of  conducting  private 
business  on  the  side.  A  higher  salary  may 
not  initially  get  better  men  to  ./Congress — 
w  i  doubt  that  it  will — but  it  ought  to  have 
tlie  efiect  of  permitting  the  men  who  are 
tliere  to  devote  more  cw  less  undivided  at- 
t€  ntlon  to  what  in  recent  years  has  become 
ail  all-year-round  Job.  And  eventually  it 
nay  actually  iiave  the  result  of  raising  the 
Ijvel — flor  how  often  does  one  hear  nowa- 
diirs  the  obaerration  of  capable  men  that 
I  can't  afford  to  run  for  office?  Not  the  least 
significant  effect  of  ample  pay  for  public 
oitlce  is  that  temptation  to  corruption  is 
tJiereby  diminished. 

We  emphasize  the  proposed  increase  in 
p  ij  tar  Congressmen  not  because  that  is  the 
o  ily  Important  part  of  the  pending  bill  but 
to  Ecause  it  is  the  part  Congressmen  are  most 
likely  to  be  chary  about.  The  projected 
Increase  of  salary  for  Federal  Judges  and 
V  Qited  States'  attorneys  is  also  highly  de- 
*•  rable.  We  recognize  that  men  do  not 
»  ek  these  positions  for  the  pay  ( nor  do  they 
generally  run  for  elective  ofBce  for  that  rea- 
»  m)  but  rather  tor  the  sense  of  public  serv- 
i«e,  the  prestige  and  the  power.  But  the 
pEiy  ought  not  to  be  so  low  that  it  repre- 
B  »nts  a  penalty  for  willingness  to  assume  the 
great  responsibilities  of  these  positions. 
'  iind  while  Congress  is  about  it.  it  ought  to 
grant  a  lifetime  annuity  to  former  Preal- 
C  ents  of  the  United  States. 


Federal  Credit  Unioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 


or   MASTLANO 

THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Bdaryland.  Mr. 
Ih-esident.  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to 
lave  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
I  ,zcoHD,  Mr.  Peter  Edson's  column  from 
tie  Washington  Daily  News  of  Friday, 
i  pril  24.  on  the  subject  of  Federal  credit 
unions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
n^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
qs  follows: 

Fbmoux.  Cbxmt  Umoifs 

(By  Peter  Bdson)  I 

Probably  the  only  Government  agency 
#hlch  is  asking  no  appropriation  for  the 
xext  year  is  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 


Unions    (BPCU)    In    tb«    Social    Ssmrtty 
Administration. 

Its  director  is  Claude  R.  Orchard,  former 
Omaha  packinghouse  personnel  ofllcer,  who 
has  been  permitted  to  tUy  on  his  Job 
though  beyond  retirement  age.  Mr.  Orchard 
has  made  the  Federal  credit  union  aelf -sup- 
porting. 

A  credit  union  is  a  cooperative  to  promota 
thrift  for  its  members.  Prom  their  com- 
bined savings  loans  are  made  to  members 
at  interest  rates  of  not  over  1  percent  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance.  The  average 
credit-union  rate  for  the  entire  United  States 
Is  under  10  percent  a  year. 

Some  loan -shark  interest  rates  used  to  run 
3  Ml   percent  a  month,  or  42  percent  a  year. 

As  few  as  Beven  people,  employees  of  the 
same  plant  or  residents  of  the  same  com- 
munity, may  form  a  credit  union.  Member- 
ship costs  26  cents.  To  set  up  a  union  costs 
$64.  Of  this.  $25  is  for  the  Federal  charter. 
$35  for  bookkeeping  supplies,  and  $4  for  the 
treasurer's  bond.  The  treasxirer  Is  tb$  Obi* 
paid  employee.  .  j 

The  BFCU  issues  the  charter  and  that's 
how  the  Government  comes  in.  The  Jaw 
establishing  this  system  was  passed  in  1934. 
Just  after  the  worst  of  the  depresaloo.  W 
help  low-income  groups.  !  [ 

There  were  78  charters  granted  that  7f*** 
Today  there  are  nearly  8300.  They  mit$ 
a.800.000  members  and  assets  of  $600  million. 

The  Government  has  paid  out  $4  million 
to  get  this  system  going.  That  money  won't 
be  paid  back.  But  It  has  been  a  good  invest^ 
m^nt  in  teaching  thrift  and  keeping  lowi* 
Income  wage  earners  out  of  the  dutcpies  ojC 
loan  sharks.  '     j 

According  to  Mr.  Orchard,  credit  tmlooii 
have  taught  capitalism  and  promoted  r«i- 
sponslblllty  among  employees.  Shares  in 
the  credit  union  sell  for  $5  apiece.  Maxi- 
mum savings  are  usually  $50  a  month,  or 
a  $2,000  total.  ' 

There  are  dividends  after  reserves  have 
been  built  up.  But  the  main  purposA  la  t6K 
service  to  members,  not  for  profits.     '         I 

Government's  function  is  to  audit  ac- 
counts, supervise  operations,  and  install  new 
unions  in  granting  charter*.  In  effect  Golr- 
ernment  runs  a  primary  school  of  bankintg. 

Three-fourths  of  the  people  keeping  ac- 
counts are  not  bookkeepers.  The  system  lit 
so  reduced  that  a  sharecropper  can  operate  ^t. 

The  law  says  loans  must  be  for  provident 
or  protective  purposes,  but  that  has  been 
broadly  interpreted.  i   \     ' 

Medical  and  home  bills  me«t  that  dtftaU 
tlon.  But  so  does  money  for  a  vacation  |ar 
purchase  of  a  TV  set.  Check  cashing  or 
purchasing  for  members  are,  however, 
banned. 

Unseciu-ed  loans  may  be  made  up  ^  $400. 
Secured  loans  are  tor  larger  amounts  as  tha 
union  grows  stronger.  The  loes  ratio  has 
been  only  fourteen  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent— ^that's  better  than  most  banks.  Mr. 
Orchard  thinks  the  system  is  now  strong 
eiK>ugh  to  operate  through  another  da- 
pressioo. 


The  Import  QnoU:  SoHable  lastnuncBt 
for  a  Liberal  Trade  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 


or  wcsT  vntcnciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtViS 

Monday.  May  18. 195$ 

I  Mr.  BAILEY'.  Mr.  Speaker,  nilder 
leave '  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoro.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  O.  R.  Strackbein.  chairman. 
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the  Natioiml  Labor-Management  Ck>un- 

cll  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy; 

Tbb  iMroB*  Qoota:   BvtttaiM  Zmhikomdit 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  chairman,  tbe  National 
Labor-Management  Counetl  on  Vtoelgn 
Trade  Policy) 

Import  quotas  aa  a  protectlTc  device  for 
domestic  imxlueen  bave  been  employed  es- 
tenalvely  by  Tarlow  trading  nations  during 
the  paat  thtee  decadee.  ReoourM  to  quotas 
became  Intensified  abroad  dxirlng  the  de- 
pression of  the  early  thirties.  The  purpose, 
however,  was  not  always  nor  wholly  the 
III  I  \  protection  of  domestic  Industry.  In  many 
r  caaes  the  quota  was  usad  as  a  means  of  pro- 

tecting tbe  national  currency  by  dlsoourag- 
jng  unnecessary  Imports. 

The  United  States,  on  her  part,  has  utl- 
llacd   import  quotas  quite  q)arlngly.    «te 
i  IMS  adopted  several  absolnte  quotas  In  pur- 

i      I     tuanoe  (tf  particular  statutes,  such  as  tbe 
I     '       I     Sugar  Act.  section   22  of   the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  section  104  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.    In  addition  she  has 
negotiated  a  number  of  tariff  quotas  imder 
the  trade  i«reements  program.    This  type 
of  quota  IM,  however,  not  a  true  quota  Init 
I     represents  a  MmHf^   tariff  concession.     It 
■imply  permits  a  given  quantity  of  an  ar- 
ticle to  be  Imported  at  a  reduced  rate  while 
any  imports  beyond  that  figure  must  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  unreduced  rate.    Such  a 
quota  may  or  may  not  be  protective,  depend- 
ing upon  the  level  of  the  unreduced  rate. 
If  that  rate  is  not  protective,  the  Imposition 
of  a  quota  at  a  lower  rate  obviously  confers 
no  protective  function. 
Import  quotas  may.  of  course,  be  used  as 
i  highly  restricUve  devices  against  imports  and 

'  If  utilised  in  that  fashion  may  be  a  more 

effective  barrier  to  trade  than  the  ordinary 
tariff.  Because  import  quotas  were  used  In 
a  highly  restrictive  manner  by  other  co\m- 
I  '  I  tries  against  Imparts  flrom  us  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  unwisely  condemned  quotas 
as  such  and  sought  their  complete  elimina- 
tion. Quotas  were  and  are  often  combined 
with  other  nontariff  restrictions,  such  as  im- 
port licenses,  exchange  controls,  bilateral 
trade  agreements,  and  tariff  concessions.  In 
the  aggregate  these  devices  represent  for- 
midable barriers  to  trade  and  are  generally 
used  to  control  and  direct  foreign  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  quotas  can  be  employed 
as  an  instrument  for  the  liberalization  of 
trade,  and  in  that  respect  may  serve  a  highly 
tisef^  purpose.  They  may  be  imposed,  for 
example,  not  for  cutting  back  the  voliuie 
of  Imports  but  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  imports  their  most  damaging  competi- 
tive effects.  These  effects,  described  below, 
are  the  most  feared  by  domestic  producers 
and  are  the  most  disrupttve  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  trade.  By  fre^ng 
trade  from  this  fear,  quotas  may  produce 
conditions  that  are  relatively  favorable  to 
Impo^  and  their  continuation  at  high  levels. 
ntMer  the  most-favored-nation  clause  a 
given  tariff  rate  Is  applicable  to  all  ooim- 
tries  entitled  to  thoat-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. Under  the  United  States  acceptance 
of  the  tincondltional  form  of  the  clause  this 
means  at  the  present  time  virtually  all  coun- 
tries except  those  under  Ccmmunist  control. 
In  other  words.  If  the  tariff  on  cigarette 
lighters  is  25  percent  this  rate  will  apply 
regardless  of  country  of  origin,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions noted.'     i    I 

The  fact  Is  th«t  not  all  countries  stand 
on  an  equal  competitive  level.  A  tariff  rate, 
such  as  85  percent,  for  example,  that  would 
be  adequate  against  the  goods  shipped  to 
Mm  from  ooontrles  In  which  the  standard  of 
living  approaches  ours  would  in  many  cases 
be  too  low  to  give  similar  protection  against 
the  same  goods  coming  from,  lower-standard 
countries.  If,  on.  tbe  other  hand,  the  rate 
wer«  raised  to  m^t  the  competlUon  from 
the  latter  source.  In  this  instance,  say.  to 


£0  percent,  it  might  be  excessive  with  respect 
to  goods  imparted  from  the  higher -standard 
countries.  Impart  quotas  are  free  from  this 
weakness.  They  could,  moreover,  be  de- 
signed to  assure  to  the  higher-standard 
countries  $.  fair  aiiare  of -our  importaticm  of 
given  articles,  whereas  under  a  given  tariff 
rate  they  might  be  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage In  our  market.  The  tariff  need 
not  be  Increased  and  in  some  instances 
might  be  lowered  or  even  eliminated  when 
import  quotas  are  adojited.  Foreign  pro- 
ducers would  then  enjoy  a  margin  which 
they  could  utilize  to  improve  the  living 
standards  within  their  own  country. 

The  import  quota,  if  properly  designed 
and  administered,  will  serve  its  most  useful 
purpose  at  precisely  the  time  When  competi- 
tive imports  ordinarily,  in  the  absence  of 
quotas,  do  their  heaviest  damisge.  Tariffs 
are  neither  as  effective  as  qxiota^  under  such 
circumstances  unless  they  are  very  high,  nor 
do  they  offer  the  degree  of  fleidbillty  that 
may  be  achieved  with  quotas. 

To  be  specific,  there  are  times,  as  in  a 
seller's  market.  When  imports  of  particular 
products  can  do  little  or  no  damage  in  our 
market  for  the  simple  reason  that  tbe  mar- 
ket demand  for  these  products  la  otmng 
enough  to  absorb  an  the  don^estlc  supply 
plus  Imports  at  good  prices.  HOwever,  when 
production  plus  imports  catch  up  with  de- 
mand and  the  seller's  market -^ves  way  to 
a  buyer's  market,  imports  may  Inflict  a  great 
amount  of  damage. 

When  prices  have  reached  their  highest 
level  and  stocks  or  inventories  begin  to 
grow  beca\]se  of  declining  demind.  thus  re- 
flecting sales  resistance  or  siuvfueas  of  con- 
sumers to  buy.  the  market  becomes  highly 
sensitive  and  producers  begin  to  exercise 
cautiop.  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  buy 
the  output  of  producers.  A  sudden  fear 
of  being  caught  with  warehouses  full  of 
high-cost  stock  seises  the  prbdueer  wbBe 
the  bxiyer  does  not  wish  to  load  Mp  retail 
shelves  with  high-cost  taventOry.  A^  wide- 
spread atmosphere  of  apprdtenslveness  is 
thtis  created. 

When  imports  enter  such  a  field  with  a 
competitive  cost  advantage  the  dangers  of  a 
market  ta-eak  are  intensified.  The  condi- 
tion to  aggravated  under  su^  eirctmostances 
by  the  natural  efforts  of  domestic  wholesale 
buyers,  who  have  a  chance  of  buying  from 
domestic  producers  or  from  Importers,  to  buy 
at  the  lowest  prices.  With  tbe  weight  of 
growing  inventories  wtarying  the  producers, 
the  buyers  are  in  the  saddle.  They  are  not 
slow  to  inform  domestic  produoers  that  their 
prices  are  too  high  and  that  imparted  goods 
may  be  had  at  lower  prices. 

The  domestic  prodiKjers.  seeing  themselves 
thus  hemmed  In,  take  tbe  first  step  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  heavy  lasses  ftam 
a  high-cost  inventory.  They  shorten  the 
workweek  or  lay  oC  employees  or  do  both, 
hoping  ( 1 )  to  prevent  a  price  cut  by  reliev- 
ing pressure  tronx  excessive  Inventory,  or 
(2)  to  contain  the  decline  if  a  price  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  avoided,  and  (3)  to  work  off 
their  Inventory  by  cutting  back  production, 
thus  reducing  their  Inventory  loss  and 
reaching  an  adjustment  at  a  new  level. 

Such  an  Inventory  adjustment  may  suc- 
ceed in  arresting  the  defiatlonary  run.  In 
that  event  no  greater  damage  may  be  done 
to  the  economy  than  is  connoted  by  the  term 
"recession."  As  soon  as  It  becomes  evident 
that  the  downward  trend  has  been  arrested 
and  t^l't  prices  have  steadied,  producers  will 
recan  their  workers  or,  if  they  have  merely 
shortened  the  workweek,  they  wlU  begin 
again  to  operate  at  fuD  time. 

-  If  domestic  produoers  Ikave  eontrol  of  the 
situation,  the  probability  of  thus  arresting 
the  deflationary  movement  ik  greatly  en- 
hanced. If,  on  the  other  hand,  control  is 
out  of  tbeta-  hands,  as  tt  will  be  if  Imports 
continue  to  fiow  in  at  an  unreduced  rats,  or 
U  imports  take  up  tbe  reduction  la  output 
caused  by  domestic  cutbacks,  |tlier«  will  b« 


no  way  of  halting  the  downward  trend,  and 
It  will  toon  develop  into  the  well-known 
spiral  that  leads  relentlessly  to  a  fuU-blown 
depression.  f  I  I 

It  is  obvious  that  import  quotas  can  be  at 
inestimaple  help  in  efforts  to  contain  the 
d^fiationWy  forces.  Quotas  will  introduce 
an  element  of  certainty  into  a  field  where 
uncertainty  has  become  enthroned  and  works 
its  havoc  with  tyrannical  ruthlessness.  The 
tise  of  quotas  will  enable  domestic  producers 
to  take  iii|to  account  the  effects  of  a  known 
voltmie  ol  Imports  In  planning  their  owii 
production  schedules.  Furthermore,  if  th^ 
quotas  are  properly  designed.  Imports  will  b^ 
called  updgi  to  participate  proportionately  b^ 
the  decline'  in  consimption  by  being  cut  back 
in  keeping  with  such  a  decline.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  nullifying  the  efforts  of  domestic 
producers  to  cope  with  the  deflatlonai^ 
forces  by  ciirtalling  output,  imports  will  be^ 
their  share  of  the  responaibUity  In  reachlnjg 
an  adjustn^nt.  j 

Obviously,  in^iort  quotas  must  be  deslgnijd 
with  this  purpose  in  view  if  they  are  to  ful- 
fill this  function.  With  appropriate  flexibil- 
ity that  wiil  permit  participation  in  an  ex- 
panding market,  as  well  as  In  a  shrinking 
one.  such  quotas  will  perform  the  doubis 
function  of  sharing  prosperity  in  a  sellers 
market  an<l  neutralizing  impcnts  as  a  defla- 
tionary force  in  a  buyer's  market. 

Involved  In  this  design  of  quotas  Is  k 
(<Km.ula  tliat  will  reserve  to  laaQMrts  a  statsfl 
peromtage  of  the  market.  Ordinarily  lU- 
ports  during  a  previous  representative  period 
would  be  used  as  a  basis  for  calciUatlng  the 
abare  of  tbe  market  that  wovild  be  set  aside 
for  importa.  An  example  wiU  clarify  tlw 
formiila. 

Assuming  this  sliare  to  be  IS  percent,  snd 
assuming  further  that  average  domestic  con- 
sumption durirtg  the  representative  period 
has  been  1,000,000  units  per  year.  then,  if 
consumpiti^n  <tiiring  the  current  year  were 
estimated  ito  remain  at  1  milllan  units,  a 
150,000  unlt-shaM  (L  a..  IS  percent)  would 
l>e  set  EMlde  for  supidy  by  imports.  Sboaid 
domestic  consumption  Increase  to  1.500.000 
units.  Imports  would  be  entitled  to  226,000 
units  (1.  e..  15  percent  of  the  higher  fig- 
tire).  If.  on  the  contrary,  consumption 
should  d^lne  to  500XXW  units,  inports 
would  be  held  to  75,000  units  (1. «.,  15  percent 
of  the  reduced  figiare). 

In  thus  cutting  the  lmi>ort  cloth  to  fit  the 
martlet  U»  latter  would  be  protected  with- 
out imposing  unfair  restrictions  on  imparts. 
Protection  of  domestic  producers  would 
come  from  several  sources:  (1)  The  volume 
of  imports  would  be  limited  even  if  estab- 
lished at  liberal  levels.  (2)  certainty  would 
replace  uncertainty  In  assessing  imports  as 
a  market  factor  and  domestic  production 
could  thus  be  planned  with  greater  confi- 
dence, (S)  pressure  on  prices  from  ImporU  ; 
would  be  eased  since  the  foreign  exporter  j 
could  not  sell  more  in  our  market  by  cutting 
his  prices,  and  (4)  plant  improvements  could 
be  madei,  more  efficient  production  equip- 
ment and  methods  installed  by  domestic 
producers,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  low- 
;»lced  impKHts  would  not  disrupt  the  market 
and  thtiB  c<»vcrt  cai>ital  outlays  Into  White 
elephanta. 

Prote^lon  for  the  consumer  would  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances  be  provided  through 
the  fletible  provision  which  would  permit 
imports  to  eocpand  in  paDixirtlon  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  market.  However,  a  further 
element  of  flexlbUlty  should  be  Introduced 
so  that  nnergency  market  conditions  might 
be  met. 

Domestic  production  may  under  certain 
eircuBWtanees  fall  to  maintain  Its  ncainal 
level  of  output.  This  may  happen  particu- 
larly vk  the  supply  of  farm  products  or  In 
the  flaheries.  Sudi  a  failure  would  ordi- 
narily be  reflected  in  contraseasonal  declin- 
ing iriyentorles  and  rising  prices.  In  order 
to  prodject  the  consumer  against  gouging  and 
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profiteering.  Import  quotaa  should  be  de- 
signed for  reopening  and  reexamination  un- 
der ctated  conditions  of  such  falling  Inven- 
tory levels  and  price  Increases.  An  addi- 
tional volume  of  Imports  could  then  be  au- 
thorized 'over  a  stated  period  of  time  until 
the  market  deficiency  was  corrected. 

Fiirther  flexibUlty  should  also  be  intro- 
duced for  greater  protection  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers who  are  caught  in  the  toils  of  a  defla- 
tionary trend  that  does  not  respond  to  the 
ordinary  inventory  adjustments  referted  to 
above.  Should  domestic  inventori^  con- 
tinue to  rise  contraseasonally  even  though 
prices  have  fallen,  thus  indicating  a  grave 
maladjustment  of  supply  and  demand,  It 
would  be  desirable  to  cut  back  Imports  in 
prop(»'tion  to  the  ctartallment  of  domestic 
production.  In  order  to  make  quotas  sufB- 
clently  flexible  to  meet  serious  economic  de- 
velopments it  would  be  desirable  to  divide 
annual  quotas  into  quarterly  or  even  month- 
ly periods.  Seasonality  in  domestic  produc- 
tion and  in  imports  could  thus  be  taken  into 
account.  Natural  seasonal  rises  and  declines 
In  inventories  could  then  be  Ignored. 

It  Is  Important  under  these  circumstances 
to  distinguish  between  apparent  consump- 
tion which  consists  of  domestic  production 
plus  imports,  without  regard  to  inventory 
trends,  and  actual  consumption,  whlcfa  may 
be  lower  than  apparent  consumption  when 
stocks  are  piling  up.  This  can  only  be  done, 
however,  when  reliable  inventory  reports  are 
available.  Apparent  consimiptlon  would  not 
reflect  rising  inventories  at  the  very  time 
when  the  development  of  surpluses  becomes 
crucial  to  market  stability.  Actual  consump- 
tion would  reveal  the  true  trend  of  consumer 
buying  and  would  make  possible  the  adop- 
tion of  preventive  measures  before  deflation- 
ary forces  gain  uncontrollable  momentum. 

The  superiority  of  the  import  quota  over 
the  tariff  as  a  preventive  of  market  demorali- 
zation Is  easily  recognized  when  the  slowness 
.  of  tariff  adjustment  Is  taken  into  account. 
In  addition  to  this  slowness  in  responding  to 
emergency  conditions,  tariff  rates  are  not 
readily  tailored  to  produce  desired  effects. 
The  competitive  levels  at  which  Imports  from 
different  countries  strike  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, together  with  the  difference  In  the  ca- 
pcK;lty  of  domestic  producers  to  meet  price 
competition  from  abroad,  make  tariff  rates 
uncertain  In  their  effects. 

The  very  fact  that  quota  controls  were 
available  wovild..  of  Itaelf.  Introduce  a  stabi- 
lizing market  Influence.  While  It  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  magnitude  of  Import  volume 
that  inflicts  competitive  damage,  sir.^  a 
volume  equal  to  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
market  may  disrupt  it  under  sensitive  cir- 
ciunstances.  the  availability  of  a  holding  < 
device  would  minimize  the  characteristic 
disastrous  reactions  of  markets  ridden  by 
fear.  When  the  volume  of  competitive  for- 
eign goods  available  for  shipment  to  this 
market  at  a  price  advantage  Is  not  known  or 
If  the  volume  is  known  to  be  high,  or  to  be 
growing,  while  the  domestic  supply  Is  al- 
ready adequate  to  market  demand,  the  threat 
of  market  disruption  and  <4n jury  contained  in 
such  prospective  competition  soon  material- 
izes as  actual  Injury  whether  Imports  In- 
crease In  fact  or  not — unless,  of  course,  a 
workable  defensive  mechanism  is  at  hand. 

The  flexible  Import  quota  would  provide 
auch  a  mechanism  whereas  a  tariff  rate  would 
not  do  so  unless  It  were  high  enough  to  be 
known  to  be  distinctly  restrictive.  In  that 
event  the  tariff  would  tmnecessarlly  restrict 
imports.  A  quota  could  accomplish  the 
function  of  overcoming  fear  by  introducing 
certainty  without  dealing  too  harshly  with 
Import  Volume.  It  would  substitute  con- 
tainment and  certainty  for  the  blighting  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  anxiety  that  goes  with 
a  tariff  rate  not  high  enough  to  allay  fear, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  highly  restrictive 
effect  on  impdrts  of  a  tariff  that  is  obviously 
high  enough  to  overcome  the  economic  peril* 
ot  anxiety,  on  the  other. 


Import  quotas  are  sometimes  condemned 
f  >r  throwing  trade  into  a  straltjacket:   and 
i    Is  entirely  true  that  they  lend  themselves 
t  >  this  end.    However,  the  straltjacketing  of 
t  ade  may  be  accomplished  without  quotas, 
a  ad  this  undesirable  effect  of  quotas  may  be 
a  folded  by  the  introduction  of  appropriate 
CexlblUty.    It    goes    without    saying    that 
t  nder  certain  circumstances  and  certain  con- 
t  itlons  of  trade,  tariffs  are  preferable  to  im- 
I  ort  quotas.    This  fact  does  not,  however, 
r  >b  quotas  of  their  distinct  advantages  under 
c  ircumstances  such  as  those  described  above. 
For  example,   it   is  alleged   that  existing 
t  rade  patterns  become  frozen  when  Import 
c  uotas  are  employed.     Of  course,  to  repeat, 
c  uotas  can  and  are  used  In  a  rigid  manner: 
.1  ut  they  need  not  be.    To  avoid  this  rigidity 
1 '  certain  percentage  of  a  quota  may  be  re- 
lerved   for   flexlblUty   in   source   of   supply 
1 1.  e..  country  of  origin)  if  certain  countries 
'  rould  have  all  the  competitive  advantages  In 
Ihe  absence  of  such  reservations  and  thus 
1  fiake  It  difficult  for  others  to  break  Into  our 
I  larket.    The  very  act  of  setting  aside  a  por- 
llon  of  the  domestic  market,  as  suggested 
t  hove,  would  Insure  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
]  landing  Imports  should  our  market  Itself  ex- 
]  >and.    Ftirthermore.  if  evidence  should  ac- 
( umulate  at  any  time  Indicating  the  desir- 
ibility  of  increasing  the  percentage  share 
( if  the  domestic  market  to  be  offered  to  im- 
]  torts,  public  hearings  could  be  called  to  de- 
ermine  the  merits  of  such  a  course  of  action. 
The  administration  of  quotas  may  be  more 
( lomplex  than  the  administration  of  the  tar- 
1  ff.    However,  where  the  product  is  homoge- 
leous   and  readily  counted  or   weighed   or 
neasured,  quota  administration  Is  simplified. 
*4oreover.  If  the  tariff  Itself  could  safely  be 
ellnquished   when   quotas   are   established, 
touble    administration    would    be    avoided. 
iny  product  that  is  suitable  to  the  applica- 
;ion  of  a  ^>eciflc  or  a  compound  duty  would 
end  Itself  to  quota  control.    Many  such  dU- 
Aes  already  exist   in  our  tariff   schedules, 
rhat  other  items  would  lend  themselves  to 
luch  treatment  goes  without  saying.     Even 
tems    that    are   heterogeneoxis   in    physical 
;haracterlstiC8  or  highly  varied  in  composl- 
;lon  And  a  common  denominator  In  dollar 
iralue  and  could  thus  be  made  subject  to 
l\io*2  control. 

In  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  import 
111- ta  over  the  tariff  In  many  ascertainable 
ndtances,  this  method  of  regulating  Imports 
(hould  not  be  siurendered  merely  because 
tome  countries  have  apparently  abused  the 
luota  by  using  It  as  a  highly  re^p^ictlve  In- 
ktrun^ent.  Many  Instrumentalities  that  are 
in  common  use  and  perfcvmlng  a  highly  use- 
tul  function  could  be  and  often  are  abused, 
rhat  does  not  mean  that  their  use  should 
9e  outlawed. 
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Df  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Monday,  May  18, 1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  any  worthwhile  program,  if 
he  younger  generation  can  be  interested 
n  it,  the  success  of  that  program  is  a 
oregone  conclusion.  This  is  especially 
irue  of  soil  conservation,  one  of  the  most 
srucial  problems  facing  our  Nation 
^ay. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  very 
lappy  to  Insert  in  the  Congkkssioical 
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Record  an*  raniy  fe"fitew  So!!  dMi»fV»i 
tion  Benefits  Every   Individual   in   My  ^ 
Cooununity.  by  Miss  Aleatha  3urford.  ft  * 
high-school  student  from  Van  Vleck  in 
Matagorda  County.  Miss  Burford's  easay 
won  first  prize  In  a  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Central  Power  It  Light  Co.,  the  Bay  ^ 
City  Bank  L  Trust  Co..  the  First  National    . 
Bank  of  Bay  City,  the  Palacios  State 
Bank  of  Palacios,  and  the  Matagorda 
County  soil-conservation  district. 

In  putting  this  article  in  the  Ricou, 
I  extend  congratulations  not  only  to  the' 
winner,  but  also  to  the  other  contestants 
and  to  those  who  sponsored  this  com- 
petition. They  have  done  a  marvelous 
job  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our 
people  an  awai^ness  of  the  all-important  i 
problem  of  conserving  this  God-givtn 
basic  resource. 

How  Soil  Conscsvation  BnmTts  Kvm| 

iMDIVmUAL  IM  Mt  Communitt 

(By  Aletha  Burford) 

Either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
tlon  of  our  soil  is  important  to  every  Indi- 
vidual in  my  community.  Oiir  soil  pravldlla 
for  us  the  basic  needs  of  life  such  as  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  fuel. 

Much  of  the  soil  has  been  wasted.  It  IS 
being  wasted  now.  More  and  more,  thougbu 
the  conservation  of  soU  is  being  carried  out 
more  extensively  all  over  the  country.  Som« 
methods  of  Improving  the  soil  are  through 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  rotation  of  crop«« 
planting  legumes,  clearing  brush  from  pas^ 
tures,  controlling  amount  of  water  on  land 
through  irrigation  systems,  and  controlling 
and  regulating  grazing  on  pasture  lands. 

Everyone  in  my  cooununity  is  benefited  ill 
some  way  by  soli  conservation.  One  specifls 
example  is  the  farmer  who  can  produce  raot^ 
per  acre  if  he  uses  his  soil  Intelligently. 
He  can  save  and  build  bis  soU  through  ths 
use  of  fertilizers,  rotation  of  crops,  and  Is* 
gumes.  Also,  he  can  save  his  top  soil  by 
terracing.  Thus,  a  supply  of  food  is  sent  to 
the  market. 

Another  example  Is  the  grocer  who  uses 
the  food  which  came  from  the  soU.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  foods  that  he  gets 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  amoimt  of  water  that  the  land  receives. 
The  grocer  sells  his  foods  to  the  consumer. 
This,  of  course,  includes  every  individual 
in  the  ooromunlty.  These  people  depend 
as  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  soU  as 
the  farmer. 

The  rancher  Is  the  person  who  must  con- 
serve  his  pasture  in  such  a  way  that  he  will 
have  food  for  bis  cattle  and  other  animals. 
He  must  plant  legumes  and  grasses  that  fer- 
tilize his  pastores,  and  hie  must  control  the 
grazing  on  his  pastures. 

The  bankers,  teachers,  and  salesmen  do 
not  deal  directly  with  the  soil,  but  tbsy 
supply  services  to  others  who  do  work  with 
the  program  of  soil  conservation. 

Our  freedom  to  choose  and  vote  depends 
upon  abundance.  There  are  no  dictators 
where  pec^le  ve  well  fed.  Otir  ind\istrias. 
business  concerns,  dairies,  packing  houses, 
canneries,  and  many  others  would '  close  If 
our  farm  lands  were  unproductive.  I 

We  should  conserve  o\u  natural  resources 
such  as  soil,  timber,  oU,  gas,  coal,  and  many 
others  because  they  play  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  each  IndlvlduaL 

Every  person  has  a  part  in  soU  conserva- 
tion.  To  conserve  our  soil  we  must  con- 
stantly learn  more  about  it  and  develop 
newer,  methods  of  conservation.  Vfe  must, 
slso,  work  together  when  our  neighbor  needs 
help  with  his  problems.  The  oonservatl<>n 
of  our  soil  strengthens  our  Nation. 
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Repeal  of  ProTision  of  Reclamation  Law 
Proh9>itinf  Employment  of  Qunete  i 


^EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

I  or  ■      ■■! 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

.      j    *        OF  WABHIHOTON 

■     IN  THi  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimotis  consent.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
Just  introduced  a  bill  which  would  elim- 
inate from  the  old  law,  passed  in  1902. 
a  clause  which  has  no  place  on  the 
statute  books  of  a  republic. 

Recently,  with  a  group  from  this  body, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  our  respected 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
Zandt]  I  went  to  New  York  where  one 
of  the  highlights  of  our  tour  was  a  fe- 
ception  and  dinner  tendered  us  by  the 
Chinese-American  community  of  New 
York  City.  The  warm,  friendly  greeting 
of  this  fine  community  reminded  me  of 
my  own  Chinese -American  friends  in 
Seattle  which  comprises  a  cultured  group 
of  good  citizens,  including  many  profes- 
Itonal  men  and  women,  wjho  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Washington  and 
our  public-school  system. 

Imagine  my  feeling  upon  my  return 
from  New  York  City  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  which  should  be  sjrmbolic  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  all,  to  learn 
that  in  one  of  oiu:  congressional  com- 
mittees there  had  come  to  light  a  recla- 
mation law  which  contained  a  specific 
provision  against  the  employment  of 
Chinese. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  relic  of 
prejudice  and  dlscriminsftion  is  being 
followed  at  the  present  time,  but  having 
done  away  with  the  Oriental  Exclusion 
Act,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  source  of 
humiliation  for  a  fine  people  should  be 
erased  from  our  statute  books.  May  I 
add  that  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we 
will  likewise  remove  from,  our  hearts  all 
prejudice  of  this  nature  'as  they  apply 
to  ancestry,  color,  and  religion. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  committee, 
which  will  consider  my  bill  and  likewise 
the  membership  off  this  great  body,  to 
cooperate  with  me  in  bringing  expedi- 
tious action  on  my  bill  to  amend  the  sec- 
tion of  the  reclamation  law  as  it  refers 
io  provisions  of  employjnent. 

This  law  was  enacted  back  in  the  days 
Jot  contract  labor  and  human  exploita- 
tion.   It  has  no  place  ^  American  life 
{Of  today. 

I  II  I 

Sodal-Secnrity  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

/  HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF  MKW  JCaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speatoer,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  faced  in  selling  the 
social-security  program  to  professional 
men  for  themselves  is  that  so  many  of 


them  think  of  social  security  only  as  a 
program  which  yields  benefits  to  an  indi- 
vidual after  retirement.  The  fact  is  that 
survivors'  benefits  for  the  close  relatives 
of  those  who  die  while  cvyered  are  a 
major  feature  of  the  law.    j  | . 

An  examination  of  the  soclial-security 
records  reveals  that  1,684,700  survivors 
are  now  drawing  regular  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  totaling  nearly  $700  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  group  includes  960,000 
children  imder  18,  486,000  widows  and 
widowers.  235.000  mothers,  and  21.700 
parents,     ill 

Some  of  these  survivors  receive  as 
much  as  $168.90  a  month  in  benefits. 
This,  the  maximum  p>ayment.  would  go 
to  the  widow  with  2  children  under  18 
of  a  man  insured  tinder  the  program  who 
had  earned  an  average  of  $300  a  month 
or  more. 

If  the  same  man's  earnings  had  been 
$200  a  month,  his  wife  and  2  children 
would  receive  $140  a  month. 

The  value  erf  survivors  payments  to  a 
family  which  has  lost  its  breadwinner  is 
very  substantial.  For  instance,  a  widow 
and  2  children  receiving  survivors 
benefits  of  $150  a  month  would  be  get- 
ting $1,800  a  year.  The  total  amount  at 
this  rate  if  it  continues  for  15  years  is 
1^7.000. 

kin  many  instances  it  is  the  survivors 
suranice  benefits  paid  to  widows,  or- 
pha:^  or  dependent  parents  after  the 
breadwinner  has  died  which  meet  the 
grocery  bills.  There  Is  no  question  but 
what  stirvivors  benefits  have  often 
helped  a  widowed  mother  stay  at  home 
to  care  for  her  children  and,  thus,  help 
to  keep  countless  families  together  when 
the  wage  earner  dies. 

Survivors  benefits  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  children  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation and  kept  families  off  relief  rolls 
or  from  being  a  burden  to  relatives  and 
private  charities. 

Private  insurance  compahles  have 
foimd  that  the  survivors  insurance  bene- 
fits do  not  confiict  with  the  sale  of  pri- 
vate life  insurance.  It  has.  instead,  made 
people  insurance  conscious  and  promoted 
the  sale  of  additional  life  insurance. 

In  this  way  Social  Security  enhances 
our  free  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  safeguards  to  widows  and  orphans 
from  the  fear  of  poverty  and  being  placed 
on  relief  rolls. 
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Two  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Nine- 
ty-three Beds  Are  Vacant  in  Veterans' 
Administration  '  Hospitals  Because  of 
Lack  of  Funds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ikoN.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IXN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when'the 
secohd  supplemental  appropriation^  bill 
of  1953  came  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
on  February  19,  I  offered  a  $10  milUon 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  more 


funds  iti  order  that  the  vacant  beds  and 
wards  iin  established  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  could  be  reopened. 
At  thd  Itime  I  offered  the  amendment, 
approximately  2,300  beds  were  vacant  in 
38  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  voted  against  my  amendment, 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  handling  the  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriation,  have  been 
carrying  on  a  rather  intensive  campaign 
attempting  to  justify  their  negative  vote 
on  the  grounds  that  the  $10  million  pro- 
posed in  my  amendment  was  not  needed. 
In  order  that  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  existence  and  location  of  the 
beds  which  are  now  vacant  in  existing 
Veteran^'  Administration  hospitals  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  I  am  listing  Uie 
location  of  the  38  hospitals  and  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  beds  vacant  in  each 
hospital  J  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  I 
might  aad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  these 
beds  staiid  vacant  there  are  24,834  vet- 
erans eli(:ible  for  hospital  admission  un- 
der existing  law  who  have  been  approved 
but  not  yet  scheduled  for  admission  be^ 
cause  no  bed  was  available.  £Ilevei|i 
thousanq  seven  hxmdred  and  seventyu 
nine  of  these  veteran  patients  are  psyi- 
chotic,  2.p78  are  tubercular,  97  are  comL 
bination  psychotic  and  tubercular-l> 
NP-TB — and  25  are  paraplegic.  Thje 
situation, with  psychotic  patients  is  paij- 
ticularly  j  acute,  since  the  State  f  aci^- 
ties  in  practically  every  State  are  al* 

ready  overcrowded.  ' 

j    .  Beds  not  in 

'  use  because  Of 

VA  hospltUl  lopatjsd  at—         lack  of  fuTi^a 

Brecksvjjle.  O^o to 

Butler,  Pa.-., — 4-— 

Madisoa,  W1&.- 

Tucason,!  Arl».j 

Augusta^,  Oa4— ti 

Downey^   lU- i 

Lebanoi},  Pa^.., 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Lyons,  N.  J-i--] 

Roseburg.  (^d 

Albany,  N.  Y.lu...:. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Alexandria,  ta.j — .__ ,~Jl. 

Bay  Pines,  PIEh- ^— *.-*- 

Bronx.  N.  Y^--* — — - 

Brook;!  yn,  N.  T-j ^— 

Buffatol  N.  T— i , "t—tr-rl 

Colupittla,  al.  C,_ 

Coral  dablek  Fla 

Dublin!  Ga-L.l._ 

Fargo.  p».  Dik^.,- 

Houston,  Tcx<— 

Jackson,  M^.. . «_^-- 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo — rr— 4 

Los  Angeles,  Calif --f.     ■ 

iiOui$viii4,  Ky.ii -~f~i: 

Manchester jNi  H — j :-l-L.. 

McKtriney,  ^*-____; ■ — ,-1-1. 

Memphis,  Tenn — j— T' 

Mlnne» polls.  Minn ^J — i 

Mu8kage«.  Okl»i — y] 

Nashville.  Tenri ^-., — f 

Popllat  Bhifl.  Mo ^- — f. 


72 


"01 


PortlsindJ  Oreg 
Richmond.  Vai- 

Spobalne,'  WWsh , ^^ 

Wilmington,  Del \-^ H-4— 

WUk:4s-BKrre.  Pa l-i~ 


3tSM 

300  akidltional  NP  beds  ached- 
tlvatlon  U  fundi  are  avallible. 
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Progress  m  Race  RelatioBS 


E2TENSI(»7  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  IMULTElt 

or  Nrw  TORX 
bf  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Hippy  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
eagues  to  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May 
L4.  1953: 

KaoBo  DocToas  Bkkak  Tbbottgh  tbs  B«^utixss 

or  Pbkjxjdicx 

(By  Geroge  S.  Schuyler) 

(Ifr.  Schuyler,  often  called  America's  lead- 
tiy  Negro  Journalist,  has  written  serveral 
books.) 

Becently  four  white  civic  clube  of  Ttylor, 
T*x..  chose  Dr.-  James' Lee  Dickey,  a  Megro. 
as  the  outstanding  citizen  of  the  year. 

Tlje  news  must  hpve  astonished  those|  who 
have  not  kept  abreast  of  the  changing  Amer- 
ican Interracial  scene. 

But  actually  It  was  not  unprecedented. 
The  recognition  of  human  worth,  regardless 
of  color,  Is  far  more  widespread  in  Dixie  than 
it  generally  supposed. 

However,  the  event  stimulates  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulties  Negro  physicians  have 
had  to  overcome  and  their  pioneering,  l^sa 
than  a  century  ago  people  were  seriously  de- 
bating whether  a  Negro  was  even  capable  of 
becoming  a  ph3mlclan. 

America's  first  Negro  physician  was  Or. 
lAicas  Santomee,  who,  educated  in  Holland, 
practiced  In  New  York  under  both  the  Dutch 
and  the  British.  In  1667.  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  grant  of  land  for  his  servlora  to  the 
eolony.  ^ 

In  1837  another. Negro,  James  McCune 
Bmith,  also  of  New  York,  received  his  medical 
degree  In  Scotland.  At  that  time  all  United 
States  colleges  were  closed  to  Negroes,  and 
It  was  cUfflcult  for  them  to  get  any  kind  of 
educatlcoi. 

FOUND    HOanUTT  ' 

,  Right  after  the  Civil  War,  Meharry  Medi- 
cal College  was  opened  In  Nashville.  Tenn., 
for  Negroes.  Then  the  Howard  University 
Medical  School  In  Washington  was  opened. 
Btlt  their  facilities  were  limited. 

The  first  Negro  physlclams  practicing  in 
the  South  were  often  confronted  by  hostility. 
the  noncooperatlon  of  other  doctors,  and  the 
lack  of  confidence  of  many  of  their  own 
people. 

lliey  were  barred  from  membership  In 
eot\nty  medical  societies.  They  could  not 
TUlt  their  patients  in  any  hospitals.  Indeed, 
mMt  southern  hospitals  excluded  Negroes 
entirely  save  In  emergency  cases. 

These  pioneer  Negro  physicians  lived  a  so- 
cially isolated  existence.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  was  not  easy  to  maintain  lilgh  j^o- 
ICBslonal  standards.  / 

The  Negro  doctor  was  ofwen  the  only  edu- 
cated person  of  his  ^T>Hp  for  miles  around. 
This  conspicuousness  sonyetlmes  made  him 
the  target  of  Negrophobes. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  these  physicians  had 
the  stamina  to  stick  it  out,  just  like  Dr. 
Dickey,  of  Taylor. 

Barred  from  medical  associations,  clinics, 
conferences,  and  hospitals,  they  set  up  their 
own  or  persuaded  Negroes  of  means  to  help 
them.  Some  of  these  early  hospitals  were 
sponsored  by  fraternal  societies,  religious  or- 
ganizations, and  insurance  companies. 

In  the  beginning  they  were  below  standard. 
But  they  enabled  Negro  patients  to  main- 
tain their  self-respect,  and  they  Improved 
physicians'  skill.  Even  today  there  are  over 
100  of  these  private  hospitals  approved  by 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 


Otrtslc  e  the  South  where  greater  freedom 
suppose  ay  prevailed,  a  Negro  physician  on 
a  hoepH  al  staff  was  a  rarity.  Usually  he 
couM  n<  >t  even  visit  a  patient.  Thwre  wwe 
hospitals  that  would  accept  a  Negro 


few 
intern. 

In  this 
tolerant 


respect  New  York  was  no  more 
than  New  Orleans  25  years  ago. 
Undeltrred,  the  Negro  doctors  formed  their 
own  nat  lonal  medical  associaUon,  published 
a  Journi  1,  and  held  annual  conferences  and 
clinics.  They  enthusiastically  supported 
national  Negro  healjth  week  launched  in  1915 
by  Booker  T.  Washington. 


Long, 
the  pas 
of  New 


day    ari 
services 
Tills 
nnce  of 
progress 


50   medical   schools   accept   Negro 

Negro  nurses  have  been  so  suc- 

Integrated    that    they    disbanded 


Today 
studenti 
cessfull] 
their  se  Mu-ate  organlaatlon  a  years  ago. 

There  are  now  only  seven  Southern  States 
la  whlc  1  no  Negror  physicians  are  accepted 
for  men  bershlp  in  county  medical  societies. 
Recertly  the  Putnam  County  (Fla.)  Medi- 
cal Society  unanimously  elected  Dr.  James 
Negro,  as  secretary -treasurer.  "  For 
3  years  Dr.  Peter  Marshall  Murray. 
York,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
house  ojr  delegates  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Negro  doctors  and  nurses  to- 
^rlnkled  throughout  the  armed 
and  serve  in  scores  of  hospitals. 
'.  a  far  cry  from  the  grudging  toler- 
the  past.  It  is  a  measure  of  racial 
In  America. 


Bffitan  Votes  for  Akpowcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

EOH.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CMSroBifiA 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENT All V E3 

Monday.  May  IS.  1953 

Mr.  feNGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
best  Inown  commentators  made  the 
stateir  ent  the  other  day  that  in  the  early 
1930's  3reat  Britain  made  a  wrong  deci- 
sion th  at  had  cost  her  her  empire.  Great 
Britaii  k  decided  that  trade  was  more  im- 
portar  t  than  defense :  She  held  her  trade 
for  aLnost  another  decade,  but  in  the 
early  4d40's  she  lost  Important  chunks  of 
The  British  Isles  themselves 
have  been  invaded  but  for  assist- 


empir< '.. 
might 


ance  f  -om  the  United  States.  And  today 
there  s  grave  danger  that  Great  Britain 
will  lofie  oUier  parts  of  her  empire — and 
suffer 
well. 
Thii 


time,  however.  Great  Britain  is 
makir^  a  different  decision.  Great  Brit- 
ain is 
of  the 
Marct 
was 


fleets 
accept 

Whtn 
under 

tober 


attack  on  the  United  Kingdom  as 


)uilding  her  defeases,  and  defenses 
only  sort  that  can  save  her.  On 
21,  1949,  during  a  period  when  he 
dut  of  office  as  Prime  Minister. 
Winst  »n  Churchill  said  in  a  speech  at 
the  ^  assachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologj : 

For    [ood  CM"  in.  air  mastery  is  today  the 
supren  e  expression   of  military   power,  and 


uid  armies,  liowever  necessary,  must 
a  subordinate  rank. 


the  Conservative  government 
Chiurchill  came  into  power  in  Oc- 
1951,  the  decision  was  taken  to 


achieve  air  mastery.  Henceforth,  stra- 
tegic bombers  canying  air-to-ground 
guide(  missiles  will  form  the  decisive 
weapcn  in  Britain's  military  arsenal. 
Thus  Britannia,  which  for  three  cen- 
turies ruled  the  waves  unchallenged,  now 
turns  to  air  power  for  defense  against 
Soviet  attack.  — ^ 


But  Britannia,  God  bless  her,  has  not 
forgotten  the  economic  lessons  learned 
in  building  an  empire.  The  British  have 
foimd  that  keeping  ahead  In  the  avia- 
tion field  Is  beginning  to  reap  tremend- 
ous financial  dividends  vital  to  the  coun- 
try's economic  position.  For  example, 
the  excellent  British  jet  bomber,  the 
Canberra,  is  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  for  the  United  States  Air 
Force  by  the  Glenn  L.j  Martin  Co.,  of 
Baltimore.  While  that  gives  us  a  good 
bomber,  it  aJso  puts  money  in  British 
pockets.  Th(B  British  have  also  found 
that  fast  air  transport  for  their  army 
is  as  cheap  as  sea  transport  of  the  men 
and  materials  needed  in  the  Suez  Canal 
Zone.  In  Kenya,  and  elsewhere  where 
trouble  has  been  breaking  out. 

The  Britl£;h  budget  for  what  we  call 
fiscal  year  1954  gives  the  War  Office  the 
equivalent  of  $1,627  milMon  and  the  Air 
Ministry  $1,334  million,  but  the  Royal 
Navy  only  $1,020  million.  The  determi- 
nation and  foresight  of  certain  senior  of- 
ficers and  Ministry  of  Supply  officials 
have  caused  the  shift  to  air  power,  which 
the  Army  and  Navy  accept  patriotically, 
as  Inevitable.  To  stmrive  the  upheavals 
of  civilization  in  the  20th  centilry,  the 
British  are  willing  to  accept  change,  and 
keep  up  with  the  times.  Great  Britain 
is  keeping  her  head,  and  may  well  keep 
what  remains  of  her  empire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues.  I  Insert  in  the 
Concessional  Record  a  letter  from 
London,  reporting  the  British  decision 
to  build  air  power  and  the  British  experi- 
ence in  altering  the  roles  of  the  services. 
.  The  letter  which  follows,  from  the  May 
1953  issue  of  Air  Force  magazine.  Is  by 
Mr.  Derek  H.  Wood,  well  known  Euro- 
pean aviation  expert,  air  correspondent 
for  the  Liverpool  Post  and  contributor 
to  the  British  magazine  Aeronautics:  I 
LcTTza  FaoM  London 

"For  good  or  lU.  air  mastery  U  today  th« 
supreme  expression  of  mlUtary  power,  and 
fleets  and  armies  •  •  •  must  accept  a  sub- 
ordinate rank."     (Winston  ChurchlU.) 

Strategic  bombers  carrying  air-to-ground 
guided  missiles  will  form  the  decisive  weapon 
in  Britain's  mUitary  arsenal  in  the  future. 

This  significant  fact  is  the  logical  outcome' 
of  high-level  planning  over  the  past  2  years, 
and  of  the  technical  development  of  aircraft 
aknd  equipment  since  1045. 

It  does  not  mean  a  violent  upheaval  within 
the  three  services  nor  any  slacking  off  of 
effort  in  strengthening  NATO,  but  it  does 
signify  the  steady  alteration  of  the  roles  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  during  the 
next  5  years,  and  the  crystallization  of  a 
project  to  keep  Britain  a  major  power  witlfin 
the  framework  of  a' limited  and  war-sca^«d- 
economy. 

The  plillosophy  underlying  this  switch  In 
British  strategic  thinking  la  perhaps  best 
voiced  in  the  words  of  the  man  who  Is  prob- 
ably most  responsible  for  It.  Winston 
Churchill,  on  March  21,  1040.  said.  In  a 
speech  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology : 

"For  good  or  ill.  air  mastery  la  today  the 
supreme  expression  of  mUltary  power,  and 
fleets  and  armies,  however  necessary,  must 
accept  a  subordinate  rank." 

Airpower  as  the  supreme  weapon  is  re- 
quired by  Britain  fc»r  three  reasons:  (1)  The 
nation  wishes  to  remain  a  major  power  and 
this  is  the  only  way  she  can  do  It;  (2)  the 
Army  and  Navy  can  offer  no  long-term  solu- 
tion to  the  defense  problem;  and  (3)  keeping 
ahead  in  the  aviation  field  Is  beginning  to 
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reap  tremendous  financial  dividends  vital  to 
the  country's  economic  position. ' 

It  must  first  be  understood  that  strategic 
airpower  does  not  entail  the  physical  expan- 
sion of  the  RAF  Bomber  Command,  and  the 
Introduction  of  large  numbers  of  Jet  bombers 
of  the  same  type  as  the  Boeing  B-47  Stratojet. 
The  offensive  strength  will  come  from  a 
relatively  small  number  of  hand-built  ma- 
chines, virtually  complete  in  themselves,  and 
able  to  carry  atomic  and  other  guljded  bombs 
at  altitudes  and  speeds  that  will  make  inter- 
ception difllcult.  They  will  have  electronics 
and  fuel  capacity  suflldent  to  allow  them  to 
operate  (as  individual  units  if  necessary)  far 
Into  Soviet  territory.  A  fieet  of  flight  refuel- 
ing tankers  now  under  construction  will  still 
further  extend  their  range. 

At  present  there  are  no  United  States  stra- 
tegic jet  bombers  In  Europe,  andl  the  latest 
United  States  bomber  based  in  the  United 
Kingdom  Is  the  B-50D.  The  Roysll  Air  Force 
wants  to  make  sure  that  specialized  bomb- 
ers. under4ts  own  command,  will  be  avall- 
able'to  strike  at  enemy  targeU.  regardless  of 
commitments  which  might  draw  United 
States  bombers  to  other  theaters. 

Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Guy  Garrod  summed 
up  this  reasoning  In  these  words; 

"We  mu9t  not  be  drawn  Into  taioplng  that 
some  ally  will  provide  the  bombers.  With- 
out a  bomber  force  under  our  control  we 
cannot  hope  to  defend  ourselves." 

Meanwhile,  Britain  wAll  continue  to  fulfill 
tlo  the  utmost  her  obllgiatlona  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  perfect  her  new  fighter 
defense  system  with  8»ept-wlng  and  delta 
types  such  as  the  Swlftqllunter,  and  Javelin. 
!  Recent  publication  Of  the  1963  British 
White  paper  on  defense  confirms  the  strategic 
trend  and  gives  broad  reasons  for  It.  The 
present  situation  Is  well  summarized  in  a 
paragraph  from  the  Introduction: 

"Our  objectives  have  not  changed:  It  is  the 
Ineans  of  achieving  tbsm,  and  the  rate  at 
which  we  can  progress  toward  their  achieve- 
ment to  which  the  Government  have  given 
such  close  attention  since  they  assumed  of- 
fice. [October  1951.— The  editors.]  In  times 
of  stringency  It  is  especially  Important  to  get 
the  fullest  possible  value  for  our  money;  we 
must  avoid  committing  oiirselvea  too  deeply 
to  equipment  which  will  have  to  be  replaced 
within  a  relatively  short  space  of  time;  and 
we  must  balance  the  need  for  greater  defen- 
sive strength  against  the  risk  that  by  over- 
straining ourselves  too  greatly  we  shall  by 
economic  collapse  give  the  Communists  a 
bloodless  victory.  It  Is  on  such  considera- 
tions tliat  the  policy  embodied  In  the  defense 
budgcti  for  1953-54  has  been  founded." 

Naturally  the  British  Army  and  Navy  are 
not  anxious  to  have  prestige  and  appropria- 
tions reduced,  but  In  the  face  of  the  threat 
from  the  East,  and  the  parlous  economic 
situation,  they  can  do  little  else  but  bow  to 
the  inevitable. 

While  the  Army,  with  Its  overseas  commlt- 
ment^.  Is  assured  of  a  large  ittice  of  the 
buctedt.  the  Navy's  role  is  contracting,  as  is 
lU  budget.  Outbreaks  of  violence  In  the 
Suez  Canal  Zone  and  In  Kenya  have  proved 
to  the  army  the  value  of  air  transport  In 
getting  men  and  materials  where  they  are 
needed  In  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
what  Is  more  they  have  found  It  just  as 
cheap  as  sending  them  by  sea.  It  will  be  a 
gradual  process,  but  from  now  on  the  army 
wUl  become  more  mobile  and  will  utilise  jet 
transport  aircraft  to  an  evfr-increaslng 
degree. 

First  step  has  been  taken  with  the  order- 
ing from  Vickers-Armstrongs,  Ltd..  of  a  four- 
jet  transport,  the  150-seater  Vlckers  V-1000. 
With  this  Increase  In  the  use  of  aircraft,  the 
army  will  rely  more  for  its  protection  and 
transport  on  the  RAF,  and  less  on  the 
Royiil  Navy.  The  navy  U  slowly  losing 
ground  In  money  nuitters  and  in  priority 
for  equipment.  While  In  1953-64  the  War 
Office  grosses  $1,627  million  and  the  Air 
Ministry  $1,334  million,  the  navy's  apjpro- 
prlatlon  is  otUy  $1,020  mlUlon. 


The  |toyal  Air  Force  has  not  assumed  the 
lead  ta  the  new  British  mlUtary  policy  by 
accident.  It  is  through  the  determination 
and  foresight  of  certain  senior  officers,  and 
liClnlstry  of  Supply  officials,  combined  with 
the  technlcjal  skill  of  the  Indtistry. 

To  understand  the  situation  fully.  It  is 
necessary  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
RAF  step  by  step  from  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  In  1945,  demobilization  began,  and 
In  a  relatively  short  time  the  forces  iiad  been 
reduced  to  a  bare  handfxil. 

During  this  period  the  RAF  probably  suf- 
fered more  severe  setbacks  than  eitber  of 
the  other  services,  as  It  was  decreed  that. 
while  production  of  types  then  In  use.  such 
as  the  piston-engined  Lincoln  and  Mosquito 
and  the  turbojet-powered  Meteor  and  Vam- 
pire, would  continue  to  meet  the  reduced 
requirements,  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  any  new  first-line  types  being  built. 

Fortunately  a  certain  amount  of  ^oney 
was  stiU  available  for  prototype  develop- 
ment and  general  research,  so  ttxat  the  In- 
dustry was  able  to  remain  up  to  date '  In  de- 
signing new  machines. 

Official  specifications  had  been  Issued  in 
1945,  before;  the  cuts  In  armaments,  for  a 
hlgh-altltude  precision  bomber  with  twin 
turbojets.  This  became  known  as  the  Can- 
berra, and  It  la  now  In  service  In  Bomber 
Command  as  a  tactical  light  bomber.  In 
large  numbers.  [The  Canberra,  called  the 
B-57.  Is  being  built  for-"the  United  States 
Air  Force  by  Glerm  L.  Martin. — The  editors.] 
In  1945-47  Bomber  Conunand  decided  to 
look  well  Into  the  future,  and  plans  wei;p 
begim  for  hlgh-altltude  bombers  to  be  fitted 
with  the  latest  electronics  and  weapons, 
even  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  specifications  proved  among  the  most 
difficult  the  Industry  had  ever  tackled.  They 
required  many  dimes  the  load-carrying  ca- 
pacity of  wartime  types,  well  over  double  the 
top  speed  and  altitude,  and  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  numerous  new  and  untried  devices. 
In  addition  these  aircraft  had  to  have  low 
wing  loading,  docile  handling  qualitlea.  and 
moderate  landing  speeds. 

So  radical  was  the  conception  that  the 
manufacturers  were  forced  to  produce  wing 
forms  and  designs  not  previously  tested  for 
an  operational  aircraft.  Many  experiments 
were  made,  and  finally  Handley  Page  adopted 
the  crescent  wing,  and  A.  V.  Roe,  the  delta. 
Engine  builders  rose  to  the  occasion  with 
high-thrust,  low  eonsximptlon  engines  like 
the  Avon,  the  Sapphire,  the  two-spool 
Olympus  and  the  bypass  Conway.  Flans 
were  made  for  the  electronics  and  radar 
equipment,  although  these  latter  suffered 
from  lack  of  fimds  and  official  push.  One 
further  plane  was  ordered.  This  took  the 
form  of  a  conventional  guaranty  type  with 
a  straight  wing,  and  has  now  emerged  as 
the  Short  SA/4  experimental  machine. 

By  1948,  as  the  Soviet  Union's  aggressive 
Intentions  manifested  themselves  In  no  un- 
certain manner,  it  was  decided  that,  as  the 
testing  and  building  of  the  Handley  Page 
and  Avro  jet  bombers  would  be  prolonged 
and  exacting,  orders  would  be  placed  for  an- 
other bomber,  the  Vlckers  Valiant,  which 
would  liave  root-mounted  Avon  turbojets 
and  a  compound  taper  flexibly  iilnged  wing. 
Missiles  were  by  then  growing  In  Impor- 
tance and  the  experimental  station  at  Woo- 
mera,  Australia,  had  been  started.  In  1950, 
the  Korean  war  had  brought  home  the  un- 
mistakable and  highly  unpalatable  feict  that 
the  cold  war  was  rapidly  becoming  hot.  and 
that  the  United  Kingdom  was  In  no  position 
to  meet  the  growing  mass  of  cnen  and  Jet 
aircraft  In  Eastern  Europe. 

Many  orders  were  then  placed  for  aircraft, 
but  In  such  lukste  that  many  were  of  tlie 
wrong  type.  Obsolescent  fighters  were 
allotted  big  new  orders,  more  plston- 
englned  trainers  were  put  in  hand,  and  large 
batches  of  Canberra  light  bombers  were 
demanded.  Almost  overnight  materials  be- 
came short,  machine  tools  were  not  avail* 
able,  and  the  Indtistry  was  expected  to  tura 


out  aircraft  in  btMuitlty  with  a  manpower 
force  almost  top  jsnoaU  to  meet  previous 
orders.  , 

Tills  th^n  was  the  situation  when  th^ 
Conservative  Oovemm^nt  under  Mr.  Win* 
ston  Chur<:hlll  came  into  power  In  Octobcir 
1»61.  I 

After  assembling  all  the  facts,  the  decision 
was  taken  to  cut  orders  for  some  types,  or 
extend  deliveries  over  a  longer  period.  an4 
In  order  tp  speed  the  Introduction  of  net^ 
equipment^,  the  superprlority  scheme  was 
evolved,  whereby  firms  building  certain  air* 
craft  or  missiles,  or  parts  for  them,  could 
have  first  call  on  scarce  materials,  etc..  anq 
even  get  ihousef  |{fai|  ithelr  workers 
quickly.  ■    I    i|'  ! 

The  original  superprlca-lty  list  consisted 
of  the  Hawker  Ranter,  Vlckers  Swift,  Engllslt 
Electric  Ca^iberri,  ploe^r  OA.5  Javelin,  th« 
Pairey  Gannet,  anc^  of  course  guided  mlssUesL 

Even  before  tftiq  prototypes  of  the  Avro 
Vulcan  and  the  ^ndley  Page  Victor  bomberi 
had  flown  Last  yesu-,  a  production  order  for 
both  had  b^en  lplfu;ed  with  the  firms  cohf 
cerned,  and,  Immeidlately  after  their  debut, 
they  were  jplace^  m  |Uie  superprlority  (»tej* 
gory.  :,']''' 

With  thel  gradual  realization  of  the  bomber 
plan  and  the  lmpravei|nent  In  the  all-Import-; 
ant  mlsslld  situation,  the  Government  iiasj 
now  begun  to  indicate  how  British  airpowerj 
will  develop.  Britain  sees  no  hope  that  th«< 
free  world  can  match  Russia  numericallyj 
but  she  has  great  confidence  in  its  ablilM 
to     malnlipan     scientific      leadership      and 
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The  Deepening  of  the  Gowanat  Geek 
I    Channel  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

l.i  or  l:> 

HdJN.  tUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

!  or  M«W  TOSK 

'in  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  jj 
Monday,  May  18. 1953        i 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  xtnt 
leave  to  Extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbo- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  the  Honorable  John  Cashmore.  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  Borough  Of 
Brooklyn,  at  a  hearing  of  the  House  Ai>- 
propriations  Committee  on  May  15, 1958. 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion for  the  deepening  of  the  Gowaniis 
Creek  Channel  in  ttie  New  York  Harbor. 
Mr.  Casihmore  is  Mways  active  in  the 
laest  interests  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn and  clearly  stated  the  need  tot  the 
deepening  of  the  Gowanus  Creek  Chan- 
nel which  carries  large  quantities  of  ma- 
terials esjsential  to  national  defense. 

Clvalrman  Tabkb.  Congressman  Roonxt, 
smd  members  of  the  committee.  I  wish,  first 
of  all,  toj  thank  Chairman  Taker  and  the 
members  bf  the  committee  f<w  giving  us  this 
opportunlity  to  be  heard.  I    !  M' 

I  fully  realize  the  Importance  of  your  com- 
mittee's work.  In  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions, your  jxirlsdlctlon  and  your  responsl- 
bUities  are  enormous.  They  apply  not  only 
to  the  w^ole  United  States,  but  to  every 
part  of  t^e  world  where  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  j  Involved.  I  appreciate  the  value 
of  your  time  and  want,  therefore,  to  be  jfts 
brief  as  possible.     i|  i       i      | 

The  matter  In  Which  we  are  vitally  intiff- 
ested  Is  the  proposed  appropriation  to 
deepen  one  of  the  Iskportant  tidal  waterways 
In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  city  of  New 
York.  Tl^ls  Is  the  Oowanus  Creek  Channel 
on  the  eiftfeterly  side  of  upper  New  York  Bay, 
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Although  this  channel  te  actually  leas  than 
ft  mile  tong  and  decreases  gradually  In  wldtli 
from  300  feet  to  200  feet,  I  l^Ueve  I  am 
«cHTect  to  saytag  that  It  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  busiest  and  most  important  waterway* 
In  the  entire  United  States.       i 

As  we  proceed  in  this  hearing  It  will  be 
shown  how  directly  this  is  related  to  our 
natiooal  defense  and  the  civiUan  require- 
ments essential  to  the  international  condi- 
tions we  are  facing  today. 

But  before  this  is  done  I  hope  your  com- 
■xtttee  wlU  allow  me  to  speak  very  briefly 
about  the  community  of  which  this  channel 
iB  such  an  important  part. 

The  capacity  In  which  I  appear  before  your 
committee  is  that  of  the  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  3  million  people  who  live  there  and 
toclp  to  make  it  the  grei^t  and  famous  com- 
munity it  is.  I  was  bom  in  Brooklyn  and 
have  lived  there  all  my  life.  Frankly,  I  love 
Brooklyn  and  am  proud  to  be  a  Brooklynlte. 

All  over  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world  people  hear  much  about  Brooklyn. 
They  hear  about  the  Dodgers  and  Kbbets 
neld.  They  see  pictures  of  the  famous 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  They  know  about  Coney 
Island  and  its  ocean  front  bathing  beaches. 

During  World  War  II  Brooklyn  became 
known  in  every  comer  of  the  globe  wheye  our 
troops  were  stationed.  This  was  because  so 
■aany  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
Brooklyn  Joined  the  Armed  Forces  and  served 
wherever  they  were  needed.  The  record  shows 
that  336.000  young  men  and  women  of  our 
borough — a  number  larger  than  any  other 
city  of  the  United  States — fought  in  the  war, 
and  that  7. GOO  gave  tbetr  lives  for  our  coun- 
try. 

But  while  Brooklyn  is  known  far  and  wide, 
Jt  Is  probably  also  true  that  comparatively 
few  people  realize  Brooklyn's  importance- as 
a  great  commercial  and  manufactiu'ing 
center.  o 

I  doubt,  for  example,  whether  It  is  gen- 
erally remembered  that  during  the  war 
Brooklyn  was  the  headquarters  of  the  largest 
port  of  embarkatloii  In  the  world. 

From  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  until  V-B 
Day.  this  port  of  embarkation  moved  more 
than  3  minion  troops  and  their  equipment 
overseas.  It  directed  the  shipping  of  more 
than  63  million  tons  of  supplies  and  cleared 
balf  of  this  tonnage  through  the  port  of  New 
iTcvk.  The  port  of  embarkation  could  handle 
neftt-ly  100.000  troops  a  day  and  move  sup- 
plies that  would  fill  a  freight  train  extending 
Isom  New  York  to  North  Carolina. 

Nor  la  it  generally  remembered  that  the 
BRXdcIyn  Navy  Yard  built  the  largest  and 
mlg^lest  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers  in 
the  world — the  Miaaouri.  the  Iowa,  and  the 
Franklin  D.  Itoosevelt. 

Today  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  has  again 
been  called  upon  to  help  strengthen  our 
national  defense  by  building  the  super  air- 
craft carrier  Saratoga. 

In  Brooklyn  today  we  have  more  than  7.000 
manufacturing  plants.  While  most  of  these 
are  in  the  so-called  small-business  category, 
the  fact  Is  that  their  output,  when  combined 
with  the  output  of  the  larger  establishments. 
Is  valued  at  more  than  $1  billion  a  year. 

Brooklyn  continues  to  be  our  country's 
princlp)al  foreign-trade  center.  In  a  repre- 
sentative month  52  shipping  companies  send 
out  179  ships  to  238  ports  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  many  return  with  raw  mate- 
riais  important  to  our  national  security. 

All  these  activltiea  are  concentrated  in  an 
area  of  fust  80  sqtiare  miles,  the  area  at  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn.  This  is  an  industrial 
miracle  and  the  reason  for  it  is  not  hard  to 
find.  It  is  due  largely,  of  course,  to  Brook- 
lyn's location  on  the  great  New  Ywk  Harbor; 
to  ova  waterways  and  the  waterfront  proper- 
ties that  have  been  developed  dxirlng  past 
generations,  and  to  our  productive  capacity 
and  the  tremendous  manpower  skilla  oT 
Which  we  are  very  proud. 
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and  would  like  to  say  more  about 
community.     But  there  Is  a 
litnitation   today   and    I    want   to    go 
to  the  matter  before  us. 
!  calendar  year  1952  the  dollar  value 
of  the  entire  Port  of  New  York 
«4  bUllon.    Although  the  customs 
New  York  keeps  no  separate  figures 
importc.  it  is  conservatively  esti- 
;helr  dollar  value  totaled  about  $1,- 
,  and  that  the  revenue  or  duty  the 
collected  on  these  Brooklyn  Im- 
nearly  9100  million. 
„  to  the  l&test  figures  I  have  been 
obtain,  the  Gowanus  Creek  Channel 
in  the  year  1951  about  4,538.000 
cargo.«n  Increase  of  566,000  tons  over 
s  year.    This  vast  amount  of  ton- 
carried  In  848  steamers,  604  motor- 
ind  8,451   l^rges. 

most  of  this  cargo  consisted  or  or- 

:cmmoditles,  I  have  been  reliably  In- 

that  much  of  it  related  to  our  present 

state  of  emergency.     Some  of  this 

may  be  classified,  but  I  beUeve 

facts  will  be  brought  to  your  atten- 

Justlfy  your  committee's  approval  of 

roprlatlon  that  is  being  requested  for 

pening  of  this  channel. 

irmy  engineers  have  studied  and  re- 

this   proposed   Improvement   several 

It   has   been  recommended   by   the 

Ustrict  engineer,  the   division  engl- 

Boarxl  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 

and  by  the  Chief  of  Xngineera. 

I  eport  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  shows 

oleum  products  are   generally    re- 

»t  the  Gowanus  Creek  Ch&nnel  from 

Louisiana,  and  from  Venezuela.    Coal 

from     Virginia     and     Pennsylvania 

Grain     and     grain     products     are 

from  the  Middle  West  by  way  of  the 

L<akes,  the  Brie  and  Oswego  Canals. 

Hudson  River,  direct  by  water  or 

11  combination  to  the  Port  of  New 

AJuthority  grain  terminal,  and  are  then 

to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

l3  clearly   In   the  national   interest. 

means  can  this  be  regarded  as  a  ao- 

ocal  matter. 

area  Is  served  by  a  great  highway 

and  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the 

Battery    Tunnel.      We    started    to 

this  tunnel  before  World  War  n.  but 

compelled  to  halt  work  when  the  war 

In  1960  we  ccxnpleted  this  tvumel  at 

at  $ao  million  and  since  that  tinw 

through   the   tunnel    has   been   in- 

at  an  enormous  rate. 

May  1,  1952,  to  April  SO.  1953.  the 

4umber  of  vehicles  using  the  tunnet 

to  nearly  17  million. 

further  example  of  how  this  Gowanus 

area  serves  the  national  Interest,  all 

to  do  Is  to  watch  the  trucks  and 

coming   through   the   tunnel   and 

our  bridges  in  the  morning.     They 

:rom  many  States  along  the  Atlantic 

They  bring  in  manufactured  goods 

are  they  headed?    For  the  Brook- 

of  course,  and  many  go  dl- 

thls  Gowanus  Creek  channel  area. 

of    the    tremendously    increased 

activities  there,  the  borough  presl- 

offlce,  with  the  approval  of  the  New 

Board  of  Estimate,  has  provided 

in  Improvements  for  this  section  in 

few  years.    Every  few  years  the  city 

the  Gowanus  Canal  which  lies  be- 

Gowanus  Creek  channeL 

been  stated  that  Just  one  of  the 

lines  has  spent  $17  million  In  re- 

to  construct  a  modem   marine 

on    the   channel.      The   Brooklyn 

of  Commerce  has  estimated  that 

In   further   improvements   are 

if  there  1«  a  reasonable  assiirance 

channel  wUI  be  deepened. 

Ohalrman  and  members  of  the  com- 

I  believe  jrou  are  fully  justified  in  ap- 

thls  proposed  appropriation.    Let  us 
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bear  In  mfnd  the  present  M-foot  ehannd 
has  existed  since  the  year  1904.  The  coat,  in- 
cluding maintenance  dtuing  all  theae  years, 
was  about  $140,000  to  June  30,  1949. 

The  Army  engineers  have  stated  the  ma,}ar 
problem  for  navigation  in  the  channel  Is  the 
lack  of  sufficient  depth  which  prevent*  efll- 
cdent  operation  of  the  larger  and  more  eco- 
nomical deep-draft  vessels  now  in  use.  They 
have  stated  that  on  many  occasions  more 
than  50  barges  and  other  vessels  have  moored 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  channel 
and  what  is  known  as  the  Henry  Street 
Basin,  thereby  obstructing  berthing  oper*- 
tions. 

The  Army  engineers  have  further  reported 
that  grounding  accidents,  due  to  Insufficient 
depth,  have  taken  place.  In  10  years,  8  vee- 
sels.  consisting  of  tugs  and  barges,  have  been 
sunk. 

When  you  consider  these  conditions.  I 
believe  ybu  will  agree  the  channel  must  be 
deepened  to  30  feet.  In  the  82d  Congress 
you  passed  a  fclU.  which  the  President  signed, 
authorizing  this  improvement.  For  this  we 
extend  our  particular  thanks  to  our  distin- 
gxii&hed  fellow-Brocklynite.  Congreaaman 
RooNET,  of  your  committee. 

Lite  each  of  you.  we,  too,  recognbBe  the 
need  for  economy.  But  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  economy  is  hard  to  Justify  and 
sound  judgment  is  needed.  My  hope,  there- 
fore, is  that  you  will  see  the  need  for  this 
Improvement  as  we  see  It.  and  that  your 
committee  will  recommend  this  necessary 
appropriation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILET    | 

or  war  viaBWia  { 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVCi 
Mondav.  May  IS.  1953 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Charleston  Gazette.  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  April  27.  1953; 
Tm  Tax  Dsaiw 

Quite  natiirally,  most  of  vis  think  of  the 
tax  problem  primarily  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  Government.  It  collects  a  big 
chunk  of  our  tax  money,  but  a  whole  lot 
more  goea  to  cities,  counties,  and  munlci- 
pall  ties. 

Washington  has  been  highlighted  because 
it  is  the  center  from  which  most  of  the 
revelations  of  waste,  incompetence,  and 
graft  have  come.  On  the  brighter  side  the 
hopes  of  tens  of  millions  of  people  have  been 
pinned  on  the  pledges  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration to  wring  the  water  out  of  Gov- 
ernment  financing,  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  eventually  reduce  Federal  taxea — if  and 
when. 

But  the  taxpayers  are  making  a  serioua 
mistake  when  they  focus  their  attention  on 
the  Federal  establishment  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  State  and  local  governments 
are  big  tax  collectors,  too — and  they  are 
asking  for  more,  not  less,  money. 

The  n.  8.  News  &  World  Report  recently 
dealt  with  this  problem  in  a  well-written 
and  documented  special  report  to  its  read- 
ers. It  began  on  this  note:  "Don't  start 
celebrating  the  prospect  of  a  tax  cut  ..yet. 
State  and  local  taxes  are  going  up.  not  down. 
License  fees,  sales  taxes,  other  levies  are 
on  the  Increase.  For  many  they  can  wtp« 
out  any  cut  in  Federal  income  taxes." 

Since  1945,  the  publication  says,  the  in- 
come of  local  government  has  nearly  doubled. 
That  Is  certainly  a  handsome  increase — but 
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■pending  outran  It.  tfmt  year  local  govern- 
ment incurred  a  deficit  of  $1,500,000,000. 
Deficits  nearly  as  large  have  piled  up  in  other 
postwar  years.  And  local  government  Is  fac- 
ing demands  for  tremendous  future  projetcs. 
To  take  but  2  examples,  some  estimates 
■ay  that  $30  billion  should  be  spent  on  ma- 
jor highways  alone,  and  1 10  billion  cm 
•eho9lB. 

The  resiilt.  says  U.S.  Newii.  1«  that  nax- 
gatherers  in  States  and  cltiei  •  •  •  are  all 
poised  to  pounce  as  soon  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relaxes  its  grip." 

Thie  tax  sources  of  local  government  are 
many  and  divers.  Today.  29  States  have  In- 
dividual Income  taxes.  So  do  24  cities — 
where,  before  World  War  n.  Philadelphia 
"alone  had  this  dubious  distinction.  Several 
States  have  gross  Income  and  gross  receipts 
taxes  on  business.  Practically  all  cities,  of 
course,  imp>ose  license  taxes  on  bvisiness.  and 
In  196  of  the  cities  these  taxes  are  based  on 
gross  receipts. 

Thirty-two  States  tax  retail  sales.  All  the 
States  have  a  gasoline  tax.  And,  finally, 
there  is  that  old  standby,  the  property  tax. 
This  is  tending  to  go  up  too — either  directly, 
through  increases  in  rate,  or  indirectly 
through  higher  assessments. 
'  To  quote  the  U.  8.  News  again.  "There  is  a 
tax.  Ih  fact,  on  almost  every  move  a  person 

So.  I  even  though  the  TTnlted  States  Treas- 
ury takes  a  big  bite  out  of  our  pbcketbooks, 
the  city  hall,  the  county  seat,  and  the  State 
capital  are  highly  important. 
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HON.  JERE  COOPER 

or  ncMMEaacB         | 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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sctrical  output,  -alone, 
fit  numbers  each  year 
U)  see  TVA  in  action. 


Last  year,  more  than  2JM0  repteaentativcs 
of  70  foreign  countries  visited  TVA.    Why? 

Because  TVA  represents  an  idea — an  idea 
that  worked.  It  proves  that  the  pe<3ple  of 
a  region,  working  together,  can  develop  their 
natural  resources  to  obtain  a  better  life. 

TVA  is  based  on  these  fundamental  ideas: 

1.  That  to  control  a  river  such  as  the  Ten- 
nessee, you  mxist  control  the  water  from  the 
time  It  falls  on  the  land  to  the  time  ft  leaves 
the  river. 

a.  That  a  regional  agency  such  as  TVA  can 
help  develop  naixiral  resources  In  a  way  that 
will  put  new  tools  into  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

S.  That  a  weak  region  within  a  Nation  Is 
an  economic  burden  in  peacetime  and  a  frail 
weapon  in  time  of  war. 

4.  That  the  real  Job  of  developing  a  re- 
gion rissts  within  the  people  of  the  regiao — 
not  with  any  governmental  agency. 

So  TVA  is  different  because  it  represents 
the  unified  development  of  a  region — 
through  flood  control,  malaria  control,  bet- 
ter farming  practices,  better  forest  preserva- 
tion, navigation,  and  plenty  cC  electric  power 
at  tow  ratea. 


The  Fifth  Amendment 


Monday,  May  li.  19Si 
COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  desire  to  in- 
clude the  following  fine  editoriW  on  TVA 
appearings  in  a  recent  i$sue  pf  ithe  splen- 
did newspaper,  the  Lake  County  Ban- 
ner, published  at  Tlptonville.  Jenn.: 
(  Do  We  lincx  TVA?    j 

Although  we  are  many  miles  from  the  TVA 
dams  and  steam  plants.  Lake  Countians 
share  a  conscious  price  in  mubl^  that  TVA 
means  to  plain,  ordinary  John  Doe.        & 

Here  in  our  own  atca.  we  have  doubled 
our  use  of  electricity  in  4»4  years.  That 
:  means,  here  in  Lake  Gounty,  that  electricity 
has  come  to  virtually  every  household,  and 
with  It  the  washing  machine  and  the  refrig- 
erator to  some  familiet  who  little  more  than 
dreamed  they  would  some  day  have  such 
possessions. 

In  other  homes,  electric  heat  has  gained 
great  popularity,  and  -^e  now  have  our  home 
freezers,  air  conditioners,  and  television  sets, 
replacing  or  supplementing  ice  boxes,  fans, 
and  vlctrolas.  On  the  farm,  the  old  hand 
pump  has  been  replacejd  by  the  electric  water 
system. 

This  in  part  explalM  bow  the  Tennessee 
Valley  u  the  Nation's  No.^  1  markeV^  ^^*^- 
trlcal  appliances.  So,'  when  you  buy  that 
next  electric  range,  yoii  see  you  are  a  statis- 
tic, as  well  as  a  stove  buyer. 

There  Is  also  considerable  pride  in  know- 
ing that  we  are  a  part  of  a  system  which 
>>  enjoys  worldwide  famis.     This  fame,  we  are 
told  in  the  local  pov7<!r  company's  newslet 


EXTEl^ION  OP  REMARKS 
i  or 

i     HON.  KIT  CLARDY 

>  I  i       O*  HSCHIGAM 

IN  ICT  HoitTSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVKS 

Monday.  May  li.  1953 

^  If r.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems presented  to  Investigating  commit- 
tees by  witnesses  who  take  the  fifth 
amendment  are  indeed  troublesome.  An 
excellent  discussion  of  the  problem  is 
found  in  the  columns  of  the  Fhnt  (Mich.) 
Journal  of  May  13,  1953.  I  commend  it 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  for  study. 
The  article  reads: 

CX>NCxxsa  Sfb^t  Probb  Answebs 

More  than  100  witnesses  before  2  con- 
gressional committees — the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities — have  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  this  jrear  on 
grounds  that  their  replies  might  tend  to 
incriminate  them. 

The  general  Impression  created  by  a  per- 
son who  seeks  refuge  In  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  refuses  to  answer  questions  is  that 
the  person  has  something  to  hide. 

Possibly,  in  a  majority  of  cases  that  is 
true.  They  do  have  something  to  hide. 
But  other  refusals  to  answer  may  be  entirely 
justifiable. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  accept  the 
argument  that  a  fcoiner  Communist  will 
be  discriminated  against  if  he  admits  his 
past  affiliation  with  the  party.  Most  Amer- 
icans are  fair-minded  enough  to  understand 
and  forgive  a  mistake.  There  probably  %re 
a  great  many  Americans  who  l>ecame  dis- 
illusioned with  our  system  of  Government 
back  In  the  depression,  and  who  were  looking 
about  for  a  better  system.  We  know  tliat 
is  the  reason  why  some  of  them  were  at- 
tracted to  communism,  and  why  some  of 
them  Joined  the  party. 

In  moat  cases,  however,  these  people  soon 
became  disillusioned  with  communism. 
Whlttaker  Chambers  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  that.  Langston  Hughes  is  another 
person  who.  although  he  never  Joined  the 
party,  was  attracted  by  communism.  He 
frankly  admits  It. 

Both  men  gained  respect  and  stature  by 
admitting  th^jir  r^««t«^*«  Others  could  do 
the  same. 
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The  protection  afforded  by  the  fifth  amenO- 
mest  mnt  be  preserved  of  course.  And 
Senate  and  House  Members  currently  are 
trying  to  find  answers  to  two  problems- 
how  to  gft  witnesses  to  provide  key  Infor- 
mation WithouJt  ^olatiitg  their  constitu- 
tional protection  a^utn  compulsory  sell-ln- 
criminatl^n.  and  bow  to  protect  witnessSa 
from  pCenbly  imfatr  investigators  and 
founded  or  miaeadtng  charges.  I 

Several  !prop<  sals  have  been  biowgnt  JQlr- 
ward  to  grant  immunity  from  prosecution 
to  witnesees  if  they  answer  touchy  questions. 
Whethw  )such  a  device  would  be  effective  is 
not  kno\i^.  The  question  also  arises  a$  to 
whether  it  might  grant  too  much  powet  to 
Investtgaiors.  JThat  phase  needs  fun  dls- 
cusskm  iii  Congress. 

Several]  lawn^akers  have  introduced  Icgto- 
latlon  to  set  up  rules  fen-  conducting  in- 
vestigations according  to  a  code  of  fair  play. 
They  feel  such^  a  code  might  eliminate  the 
major  objQctions  of  badgering  witnesses, 
closed-door  sessions,  and  denying  witnesses 
the  opportunity  to  make  statements. 

Undoiibtedly.  something  win  be  worked 
out.  The  Important  thing  is  that  Cbngress 
is  attemfpting  to  find  an  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, siich  an  effort  would  not  be  thought 
necessa^  in  many  countries  where  there  la 
no  such  thing  as  a  balky  witne 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS        1 

BON.  ElicENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  KEW  TOEK 

IN  T^  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'TTVES 

Monday,Mayl8.1953.  \ 

Mr.  \KEOGB.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  jto  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokii|,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  iappeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
on  Thiirsday ,  May  14.  1^53 : 

Mou  Pat  roa  UwrrxD  States  Juwas 

It  has  been  reoognleed  for  years  that  there 
is  no  group  of  officials  In  Uncle  Sam's  employ 
as  underpaid  as  the  Federal  district  Judges 
and  United  States  attorneys,  so  that  it  is  good 
news  th^t  something  is  at  last  being  done 
about  it| 

Adequiate  provision  la  made  for  thfese  Im- 
portant officials  in  the  salary  Increase  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Patrick  A.  McCarran.  It  also  Includes  raises 
for  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  aiid  other  Federal  posts. 

The  4lEtrlct  Judge*  will  be  raised  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000  a  year,  while  maximimi 
salaries  for  United  States  attorneys  will  be 
made  $20,000. 

It  Is  rpally  remarkable  that  so  many  able 
and  conscientious  men  have  been  secured  to 
fill  theslB  Important  posts  at  the  existing 
salary  rite  which  compares  so  unfavorably 
with  that  in  force  for  similar  State  ofllces. 

It  has' not  been  unusual  for  a  Federal  at- 
torney, whose  salary  may  range  from  $7,040 
to  $11,800,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
he  musti  face  in  important  litigation  a  for- 
midable larray  of  expensive  legal  talent.  He  Is 
expected  to  hold  his  own  and  the  Govern- 
ment hab  been  fortunate  in  the  faithfulness 
and  ability  with  which  it  has  been  served  by 
competent  men  whoee  compensation  has 
been  meager.  An  element  of  certainty  is 
given  passage  of  the  McCarran  bin  in  both 
Houses  by  the  circumstance  that  there  Is 
provision  for  an  increase  of  $10,000  a  year  in 
the  sala^es  of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
Eoiue.    I 
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Newt  RelcasM  fcy  Ancikui  Hcritafc        ^M!^  a  participant  to  the  Ousade  for 

Fre«qDm  when  I  was  in  private  life,  you  will 
not  take  It  amlaa  If  I  express  an 


perhi  ps 
opinl'  >n. 


EXTENSION  OP  REIIARRS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wuooKsnr 
IN  THE  8SNATB  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  are  familiar*  with  the  great 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Foundation. 

This  splendid  organization  has  per- 
formed magnificent  service  for  our  coun- 
try notably  in  connection  with  the  un- 
forgettable Freedom  Train,  and  last  year 
In  connection  with  an  epic,  nonpartisan 
register  and  vote  campaign  to  secure 
maximum  citizen  participation  in  the 
presidential  election. 

At  this  time  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
text  of  a  series  of  releases  announcing 
further  developments  of  the  foundation. 
The  initial  one  describes  the  extremely 
significant  news  that  the,foimdation  is 
this  year  to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conmiittee.  I  have  been  in  a 
pt^rticular  position  to  note  the  extremely 
valuable  work  performed  by  the  crusade 
n  behalf  of  the  National  Committee  for 
a  Free  Europe  and  the  Committee  for  a 
Pi*ee  Asia.  They  have  contributed  dy- 
namically to  keeping  aloft  the  hope  for 
freedom  in  the  enslaved  areas  of  the 
world. 

A  second  release  lists  several  new 
members  of  the  distinguished  board  of 
trustees  of  the  American  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. I  am  proud  to  number  among 
my  friends  several  of  the  distinguished 
Americans  who  serve  on  that  board. 

A  third  release  describes  in  detail  the 
specific  work  of  the  foundation. 

I  send  these  releases  to  the  desk  now 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  know  that  they  will  be 
read  with  close  attention  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  will  wish  the  foimdation 
Ood  speed  in  its  continued  splendid  en- 
deavors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nkw  Yobx.  May  14.  1943.— Henry  Ford  n, 
new  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation,  made  the 
loUowing  statement  today  in  New  York  after 
a  special  meeting  of  the  foundation's  execu- 
tive committee: 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  today  voted  unani- 
mously to  undertake  the  work  of  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  during  this  next  year. 

"This  action  is  based  on  the  foundation's 
conviction  that  no  common  effort  has  a 
greater  or  more  pressing  significance  today 
than  that  of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom. 

"President  Eisenhower  gave  heartening 
support  to  this  decision  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  foundation: 

"  'I  am  told  that  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation  is 
meeting  on  May  14  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  undertaking  the  Important  work  of  private 
citizens  now  being  carried  forward  by  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom.  Becavise  I  am  a  former 
trustee  of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation 
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believe  that  the  work  Is  of  great  lm< 
and  it  seems  to  he  that  the  Amer- 
ieritage  Foundation  is  uniquely  quail- 
carry  it  out.     It  is  a  public  service 
less  Importance  than  the  tasks  the 
foan4ation  has  accepted  In  the  past. 
'  'Sincerely, 

•*  'DWIOHT  D.  ElSXNHOWn.'  * 

"T^e  Crusade  tat  Freedom  was  organized 
In  19i  O  to  raise  funds  for  the  National  Com- 
mltte  t  for  a  Free  Exirope  and  the  Committee 
for  a  Free  Asia.  Through  chains  of  radio 
stations  operating  close  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  b(y  other  means  these  independent  insti- 
tutloiLs  are  bringing  truth  and  encourage- 
ment to  people  living  under  Soviet  dictator- 
ship. 

Information  seeping  through  the  Iron  and 

Curtains  shows,  in  turn,  that  mU- 

of  people  tmder  the  Communist  heel 

finding  new  hope  in  the  very  fact  of  the 

s  25-million  membership  throughout 

the  United  States. 

Crusade   for   Freedom    gives    every 

Amer  can  a  chance  to  take  positive  action 

fight    against    communism.      The 

Heritage  Foundation  is  grateful  for 

opportunity   to   do   everything   it  can 

en  ible  more  people  to  enlist  In  the  cru- 

his  ye£u-  than  ever  before. 

for  this  year's  crusade  will  be  an- 
notm^  early  this  fall. 
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VK\r  York,  May  14.  1953. — Thomas  D'Arqr 
Bropt  y.  president  of  the  American  Heritage 
announced  the  election  today 
Ford  n  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  fotindation. 
;hairman  of  this  foundation,  Mr.  Ford 
Wtnthrop  W.  Aldrlch,  now  Ambas- 
to  Great  Britain.    Mr.   Brophy   con- 
as  president  of  the  foundation,  a  post 
he  has  held  since  the  organization 
farmed  in  1947. 

n  jmber  of  new  trustees  and  officers  were 
lilected,    including   the   following   vice 
Barney  Balaban.  John  L.  McCaf- 
Oeorge  Meany,  Walter  Reuther,  Robert 
c       Charles  E.  Wilson.     The  following 
were  reelected :  Louis  A.  Novlns,  exec- 
vice  president;  James  O.  Blaine,  treas- 
:  Sdwtn  L.  Weisl,  secretary;  P.  A.  Delaney, 
treasurer. 
American  Heritage  Foundation,  a  non- 
organization,  was  created  6  years  ago 
strengthen  the  sources  of  American  free- 


lupport  of  this  objective,  the  founda- 
lias  sponsored  four  national  programs 
The  first  was  the  Freedom  Train  in 
iind  1948.  whl'^h  toured  the  country 
4(hlblts  of  the  Constitution,  the  Decla- 
of  Independence,  and  other  historic 


year   It    organized   the   nonpartisan 
-and-vote  campaign  during  the  presl- 
election,  which  resulted  in  the  largest 
turnout  in  American  history. 


Bxauaavm 


or  THS  Amkucam  Hbutags 
FomniATxoN 
Amel*lcan  Heritage  Foundation,  In- 
in  1947,  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonpo- 
educational  organization  functioning 
interests  of  a- higher  level  of  citizen- 
roughout  the  United  States. 

of  trustees,  consisting  of  leaders 

fields  of  labor,  industry,  and  educa- 

4eads  the  fotmdation.    Henry  Ford  II 

of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 

D'Arcy  Brophy  U  the  foundation's 


ti 
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organization   la  dedicated,   in  these 
of  international  tension,  to  theae  two 


To  d  ivelop  a  greater  awareness  and  a  keen- 
er appreciation  of  the  advantages  we  have  in 


this  country,  emphasizing  the  relationship 
of  otir  hard-won  liberties  to  our  development 
as  the  greatest  nation  of  the  free  people  in 
the  world's  history:  and 

To  persuade  all  Americans  that  only  by  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  affairs  of  our  Na- 
tion can  we  safeguard  our  freedoms,  preserve 
the  Uberties  from  which  all  these  advantages 
flow,  and  continue  to  demonstrate  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  whole  world  that  the  way 
of  free  men  Is  beet. 

In  support  of  these  two  objectives.  It  is  the 
good  fortune  of  the  foundation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  advertising  council,  to  be  en- 
abled to  work  as  catalyst  and  coordinator 
with  a  team  of  other  nonpartisan,  nonpolltl- 
cal  national  organizations.  By  this  volun- 
tary arrangement,  each  of  the  cooperating 
organizations  is  enabled  to  pinpoint  its  ac- 
tivity in  any  broad  national  project  on  a  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  project  without  the 
hazard  of  duplicated  effort.  The  fotmdation 
also  Is  a  clearing  house  for  the  various  na- 
tional groups  and  provides  these  organiza- 
tions with  whatever  materials  are  needed  in 
any  national  campaign. 

To  date  the  foundation  has  sponsored  four 
national  programs  in  support  of  its  objec- 
tives: The  tour  of  the  Freedom  Train,  the 
get-out-the-vote  campaign  of  1950,  the  na- 
tional program  commemorating  the  176th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1951.  and  the  national  nonpartiaaa 
reglster-and-vote  campaign  of  1953. 

In  addition  to  these  special  projects,  the 
foundation  works  day  by  day  in  the  behalf 
of  more  dynamic  citizenship,  via  all  media  of 
communications  and  through  holiday  pro- 
grams, which  are  designed  to  use  nationally 
observed  holidays  for  reminding  citizens  of 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

These  opportunities  and  responsibilltiea 
are,  in  the  credo  of  the  foundation,  summed 
up  in  nine  specific  promises  of  a  good  citizen, 
as  follows: 

1.  I  will  vote  at  all  elections.  I  ina  in- 
form myself  on  candidate*  and  laauaa  and 
WUI  use  my  greatest  influence  to  see  that 
honest  and  capable  officials  are  elected.  I 
wiU  accept  public  office  when  I  can  serve  my 
community  or  my  country  thereby. 

2.  I  will  serve  on  a  Jury  When  asked. 

3.  I  WiU  respect  and  obey  the  laws.  I  will 
assist  public  officials  in  preventing  crime  and 
the  courts  in  giving  evidence. 

4.  I  wlU  pay  my  taxes  understandlngly. 

5.  I  wUI  work  for  peace  but  will  dtitif ully 
accept  my  responsibilities  in  time  of  war  and 
will  respect  the  flag. 

6.  In  thought,  expression,  and  action,  at 
home,  at  £:;hool,  and  in  all  my  contacts.  I 
will  avoid  any  group  prejudice  based  on  claaa. 
race,  or  religion. 

7.  I  will  support  our  system  of  free  public 
education  by  doing  everything  I  can  to  im- 
prove the  schools  in  my  own  community. 

8.  I  will  try  to  make  my  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

9.  I  will  practice  and  teach  the  prtnclplea 
of  good  citizenship  right  In  my  own  home. 

To  remind  the  people  of  Amertca  of  thosw 
nine  kejrs  to  good  citizenship,  the  Freedom 
Train,  carrying  the  originals  of  the  Nation"! 
most  historic  documents,  including  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  traversed  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  exhibited  in  328  cities.  The  documents 
were  seen  by  3.300.000  people.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  Freedom  Train  created  an  oppor- 
tunity for  ceremonies  in  communities 
throughout  the  country  for  rededlcatlon  to 
the  American  heritage. 

Of  all  the  nine  phases  of  good  citizenship, 
the  foundation  holds  voting  to  be  the  most 
important.  That's  why  a  national  campaign 
was  held  in  association  with  the  advertising 
councU  to  "get  out  the  vote"  in  1950.  The 
vote  was  the  largest  off-year  vote  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

In  1961,  when  the  178th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  was  celebrated, 
more  communities  and  more  individuals  than 
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•rer  before  took  part  In  an  otMrvaaet  «r 
Independence  Day,  and  for  the  Ant  ttm*  In 
decades  the  observance  generally  was  a 
solemo.  reverent,  and  thankful  recognition 
of  a  sacred  inheritance. 

In  1962  the  foundation  again  placed  em- 
phasis on  voting  as  the  most  important  phasa 
of  good  citiaenshlp.  Early  in  the  year  the 
foundation  determined  to  put  its  fuU  effort 
behind  a  national  "register  and  vote"  cam- 
paign— working  as  a  coordinator  and  unify- 
ing force  for  the  many  responsible  nonpar- 
tisan national  organisations,  trade  associa- 
tions, and  business  groups  which  had  de- 
cided, independently,  to  promote  registra- 
tion and  voting  in  1952. 

The  reglster-and-vote  campaign  divided 
Kaelf  into  three  principal  parts: 

1.  A  national  campaign  of  publicity  and 
information  to  get  every  eligible  citizen  to 
register  '"d  vote. 

2.  A  community  program  to  be  conducted 
by  dvU,  fraternal,  and  veterans  organlsa- 
tions  to  bring  about  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  issues  and  to  encourage  registering 
and  voting. 

3.  A  program  of  ajwards,  made  by  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation,  to  commu- 
nities, associations,  and  working  committees 
doing  the  best  Job  in  support  of  this  nation- 
wide undertaking. 

Here  are  some  of  tbe  high  points  of  the 
most  recent  national  activity  of  the  foxinda- 
tlon.  the  1962  reglster-and-vote  campaign: 

1.  Fifty-three  national  nonpartisan  organi- 
zations, having  a  combined  membership  of 
26,800.000,  worked  together  on  tlie  campaign 
from  June  until  November  without  reward 
save  the  belief  that  their  eflcx-ts  contributed 
to  the  beneflt  of  the  Nation. 

a.  k  majority  of  the  organizations  partici- 
pating have  gone  on  record  to  continue  work- 
ing together  in  behalf  of  a  national  effort 
that  will  increase  interest  in  registratlap  and 
voting.  These  organizations  evaluate  the 
effort.  Just  concluded,  as  a  beginning  rather 
than  an  end. 

S.  After  20  or  nKie*  years  ot  increasing 
citizen  lethargy  and  Indifference,  a  trend  of 
XKinvotlng  was  reversed  as  a  majority  of  our 
adult  eitlaena  reassumed  the  role  of  active 
participants  to  roll  up  a  record-breaking 
ngistratiosi  and  vote. 

Officially  the  resvilfcs  were  as  foUowe: 
11.727.549  more  people  voted  than  In  any 
previous  election — up  23  percent  from  the 
last  best  total;  75.324.349  people  registM'ed: 
and  the  total  vote  counted  was  61,647.861. 

The  foundation  had  set  63  mUllon  votes 
as  its  goal.  The  official  vote.  Including  blank 
and  void  ballots,  was  62,042.777. 

More  than  18.000  cities.  States,  and  organl- 
Bations  submitted  entries  for  the  1952  voting 
awartls  sponsored  by  the  foundation.  After 
judging  all  entries  on  the  basis  of  originality, 
perfcrmance.  and  results,  the  awards  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Charles  E.  Wilson,  selected 
866  to  receive  awanls  for  xniUtandlng  pcr- 
formanca.  \ 

On  June  1,  IMS,  the  vKal  program  of  the 
Cnisade  for  Freedom  wiU  be  taken  over 
as  one  of  the  major  projects  of  the  American 
Heritage  FoundaUon,  with  the  Advertising 
Council  being  asked,  to  cotisldsr  It  as  a  major 
campaign. 

The  Crusade  is  the  domestic  financial 
sponsor  of  and  public  Information  agent  for 
Committee  Free  Europe  and  Committee  Free 
Asia.  These  "informational  committees" 
•!  utilize  public  funds  raised  by  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  to  conduct  programs  of  hope, 
aid,  encouragement  and  information  in  be- 
ll^ of  oppressed  countries  whose  citizens 
jtxay  possess  the  desire  and  the  will  to  be 
free. 

Following  are  names  of  officers  of  the 
American  Heritage  Fouiulatlon.  of  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  staff: 


Henry  Ford  II,   chairman  of  the  boeord; 
Thomas  D'A.  Brophy.  president;  Barney  Bal- 


^hn.  &  McCaffrey,  Oeoige  Meany. 
Walter  Reuther.  Robert  G.  Sproul,  viae  chair- 
men; IioiiU  A.  Nbtrtaa,  eaacutlva  vice  presi- 
dent: James  O.  Blaine,  treasurer;  Bdwln  L. 
Weisl.  aectietery;  F.  A.  Defamcy,  aasistant 
trafwurer. 

\  I  miJUTlVl  COKMRm 

Banry  Fbrd  II.  Louis  A.  Moivina,  Edwin  L. 
Weisl,  Leon  Burnett,  Earl  Newsom,  Charles  E. 
Wilson.  Thomas  D'A.  Brophy,  James  O. 
Blaine,  Harold  W.  Brightman,  John  Hughes. 
Arthur  W.  Page,  Samuel  F.  Pryor. 

C.  M.  Vandebtirg.  executive  director;  Bresk- 
dan  Byrne,  public  relations  director;  John 
Archer  Carter.  nuUo-teieviaion  director. 
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EZTENSjKW  OF  RE&£ARES 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  xuiMoia 
IS  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRBSEJ^ATTVES 

Monday,  May  18, 195Z 

lytr:  ROfTT^dAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  attention  recently  was 
called  to  an  Associated  Press  report 
which  was  given  wide  newspaper  circula- 
tion in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including  my- 
self, made  cash  withdrawals  from  tbe 
House  stationery  fund.  In  my  case,  the 
Associated  Press  report  stated  that  I 
withdrew  $900  from  the  fund  during  the 
last  half  of  1952.  The  facts  are  that  I 
made  no  such  withdrawal  at  that  ttane 
nor  at  any  other  time,  and  have  used  tbe 
fund  only  for  the  purchase  of  stationery 
and  other  office  incidentals,  although  it 
ts  expi'essly  provided  under  the  House 
rules  that  withdrawals  may  be  made  in 
cash  and  provision  is  made  for  the  unex- 
pended balance  to  be  paid  to  a  Member's 
estate  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

After  I  learned  of  the  report  I  Inquired 
into  the  facts  from  one  of  my  office  em- 
ployees who  has  been  with  me  since  May 
1940.  This  employee  admitted  to  me  and 
to  others  that  he  had  forged  my  signa- 
ture on  a  voucher  requesting  the  with- 
drawal of  $900  from  the  fund,  forged  my 
endorsement  on  the  check  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  and  kept  the  proceeds.  I 
immediately  discharged  him. 


FsTorable  Action  on  Statekooii  f  mr  Hawai 
WiU  Replcwsh  tke  A^ricaB  Resenrur 
of  Good  Win  in  the  Far  East  in  the! 
Opinion  of  CluBese  Sociologist 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    . 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELZGATK  FBOM  HAWAU 

ik  ISM  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTAITVia 

Monday,  May  18, 1953 

Ur.  FARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  in 
the  Recoro.  I  wish  to  include  an  excerpt 
from  an  article  entitled  "Assimilation 
in  Hawaii  and  the  Bid  for  Statehood." 


J 

Is  as 


by  Dr.  ( ai'eLii-k*u| 

of  socioioKy.  University  of  Hawaii. 

The  alrticie  was  originaUy  printed  in 
Social  PcH-ces  for  sncial  scientists,  pul>- 
lished  ciuarterly  at  the  University  of 
North  darolina.  and  more  recently  was 
republished  in  the.  Fookien  Times,  loi 
Manila.  ;  i|  "  fj  ']  '  !  '     ' 

The  cjonclusion  of  the  article 
follows:  I 

Like  ^1  the  American  States,  HcwaH  has 
charactmstie  features  of  its  own.  These 
features  are  the  natoml  results  of  a  pattern 
of  cultural  and  racial  fusion  wbich  has  been 
In  operation  In  the  United  States  since  co- 
lonial da^ls.  They  distinguished  the  islands 
from  such  states  as  Utah,  OUahoma,  Ar^ 
eona,  an(|  New  Mexico  in  very  much  tlw 
same  mi  that  the  characteristic  features 
of  each  i>t  these  States  distinguish  them 
from  one  another  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
States.  Placed  against  the  insularity  of  its 
geographic  background  and  the  composition 
of  its  popiilatlOB,  the  characteristic  features 
of  Hawaii  may  appear  rather  exotic.  But 
to  take  them  as  symbolic  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  illen  traditions  is  to  underrate  tbe 
power  of  |asslmUation  of  American  democ- 
racy. In  the  first  deesde  of  the  present  cen- 
tury neither  Idaho  Hkor  New  Mexico  was  as 
well  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  was  Hawaii  in  1049  and  1950.  And  If  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  two  States  did 
not  prevent  their  admission  into  the  Dnion. 
then,  there  is  no  reason  why  those  of  Hawaii 
should  bS'  such  insurmountable  barrKM  to 
Its  bid  for  statehood '^ow.  | 

The  United  States  is  currently  Involved 
In  a  life-ond-death  struggle  against  thie  ag- 
gressive and  imperialistic  designs  of  the 
Sorvlet  Union.  Tbe  ootcome  oi  this  straggle 
will  depei^d  as  much  upon  the  good  will  of 
the  peoples  of  Exirope  and  Asia  as  upon  the 
might  of  arms.  The  United  States  lias  po- 
tentially the  most  powerful  military  machine 
In  the  world.  But  Its  reservoir  of  good  wlU 
In  Asia  hits  been  drained  to  a  dangerouely 
low  level.'  Ini  the  last  3  years  Communist 
propagandists;  there  have  been  making  a 
raciai  issUe  <4  the  puiwallan  statehood  blU 
with  obvlpuB  Buccew.  By  taking  favorable 
action  on  the  hill  now.  Congress  can  countor- 
act  this  Ixiatlle  propaganda  and  reploxish 
the  American  reservoir  of  good  wiU  la  that 
strategic  continent  as  a  guaranty  against 
Ithe  recmrenoe  at  #ar  and  as  a  source  at 
InsptraUoh  for  greater  and  mc^e  wholesome 
cooperativje  efforts  among  man  ol  all 
In  the  neir  era  of  toooorrow.  | 


S«B«t^  Goldwater  and  the  ladfauu 
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Mr.  iPlAT't'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  takclude  the  following  article  by 
William  I R.  Mathews,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher Off  Ithe  Arizona  Daily  Star,  entitled 
"Senator  OoldwaOb  and  Uie  Indians": 

SENATpa    OoUWATXa    ANB   THX    iMDIAIfS 

Senatoi^  GomwaT«,  of  Arizona,  has  pro- 
posed th4t  ArlBona  take  over  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovefcument  the'  responslbllltleB  for  the 
reservattcn  Indians  within  the  State. 

Although  the  Senator  qualified  his  pro- 
Iiosal  by  extending  it  over  26  yeans  and  more, 
it  still  dofs  not  change  the  completely  wrong 
impressioh  he  created  nor  correct  the  errone- 
ous assuinptibn  he  mad*. 
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He  also  told  a  eongresslonal  committee  tliat 
he  believed  the  Stat^  could  provide  the  regu- 
lar Indian  servlcea  at  half  the  present  ccet 
by  eliminating  the  cvmibersome  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Senat<»'  Ooldwateb  either  spoke  without 
thinking  this  matter  through,  or  else  he  la 
completely  lU-advlsed  on  what  the  State 
would  be  getting  Into  If  his  plan  were  put 
Into  effect. 
,  The  Senator  adds  to  the  confusion  by  ask- 

ing, at  the  same  time  that  he  makes  the 
above  suggestion,  that  the  Indian  Service 
funds,  cut  by  the  House  from  the  Indian 
welfare  appropriation  be  restored. 

Just  which  way  does  the  Senator  want  to 
have  this  Indian  business?  Certainly  he 
cannot  have  the  Federal  Government  both 
out  of  the  picture  and  in  at  the  same  time. 
Let  us  see,  for  the  moment,  just  what  the 
Senator  seeks  to  have  the  State  take  over. 
Arizona,  under  hU  plan,  would  accept  the 
responsibilities  for  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
welfare,  and  public  aid  services  to  the  In- 
dians, all  of  which  are  now  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  theu  that  the  In- 
dian lands  are  to  become  State  lands?  Cer- 
tainly not,  since  they  are  not  Federal  land« 
but  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  tribal  property  fOi  the  Indians. 
If  they  were  to  be  divided  up  among  the 
Indian  owners,  and  then  placed  on  the 
State  tax  rolls.  In  many  Instances  they 
would  neither  pay  taxes  nor  support  their 
owners. 

The  Federal  Goverxunent.  at  this  time.  Is 
putting  about  $20  million  per  year  into 
Arizona,  most  ta  which  can  be  termed  ad- 
ministrative and  maintenance  costs  for 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  services.  Some 
of  this,  it  is  true,  is  included  in  what  Is 
termed  a  10-year  program  for  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi.  but  the  expenses  are  not  going  to 
end  in  10  years,  since  the  Indian  population 
Is  increasing. 

Do«8  the  Senator  mean  that  the  State  will 
pick  up  this  $30  million  burden  and  that  by 
•ome  magic  of  administrative  genius  do  the 
Job  for  half  as  much?  We  have  yet  to  see  a 
State  biireau  which  functioned  with  fewer 
people,  for  less  money  than  a  Federal  bureau 
doing  the  same  or  similar  work.  An  Arizona 
Indian  service  would  be  as  costly  to  Arl- 
•onians  (and  more  so)  than  a  Federal  serv- 
Im. 

On  the  overall  budget  of  the  United  States 
Indian  Service,  the  administration  costs  run 
about  3  percent,  according  to  flgxires  for  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Would  a  State  Indian  serv- 
ice cost  less?    We  doubt  it. 

For  schools  alone.  In  Arizona's  counties  off 
the  reservations,  the  Indian  Service  last  year 
contributed  »180,267.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  pick  up  that  tab  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  Indian  population? 

In  public  assistance  to  Arizona  Indians 
last  year  the  State  and  national  welfare  con- 
tributions (excepting  those  to  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  tribes)  totaled  tOSS.ses  wh^e  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  welfare  costs  for  Arizona. 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah  totaled  $1,762,238  In 
United  States  funds.  Of  this  a  large  share 
would  be  Arizona's  under  the  plan  the  Sen- 
ator ^oposes. 

It   would   seem   that   Senator   Ooldwateb 

give  little  study  or  thought  to  a  suggestion 

which  could  have  catastrophic  effect  on  the 

economy  of  his  State.    In  addition,  he  has 

',  created  In  the  minds  of  many  members  of 

^Congress   a   ccxnpletely    false   impression  of 

'the  Indian  situation  in  Arizona. 

Arlzpnlans  have  been  fighting  for  years  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  pay  its  share 
of  welfare  cost  for  reservation  Indians, 
fienatcfi-  Golowatxb  and  Senator  Hatden  are 
both  asking  the  Government  to  restore  cuts 
made  in  the  Indian  Service  appropriation. 

How,  at  the  same  time,  can  the  Senator 
•uggest  that  Arizona  or  the  Indians  wlU  be 
helped  by  loading  this  stupendoiis  task  on 
the  State? 


R^ort  to  tli«  London  Tmie$  Tell$  of 
Interc$t  ■  Stntekood  for  Hawai 
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MoTviay.  May  18, 19S3 

»*r.  PARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker, 
unc  er  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  de- 
sire to  present  to  the  House  an  article 
app  earing  in  the  London  Times  from  the 
Wa  ihington  correspondent  of  that  great 
nev  spa  per. 

A'tex  discussing  many  asi>ects  of  the 
proplem„  the  article  is  concluded  with 


statement: 


Tie 


islands  have  a  right  to  statehood  In- 
her4nt  inj  their  Territorial  status;  they  have 
I  a&d  more  than  fulfilled  aU  the  quail- 
ficai  ions  for  statehood,  and  have.  In  the  1940 
refe^endupo.  overwhelmingly  expressed  their 
for    statehood.     All    that    remains    is 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill — and   then 
Stars  and  Stripes  can  be  redesigned,  for 
first  time  since  1912,  when  Arizona  and 
Mexico  entered  the  Union,  to  Include  7 
of  7  Btars  in  the  place  of  the  6  rows  of  8 
as  at  present. 


desire 

for 

the 

the 

New 

rowi; 

eacl 

T  tie  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Hawaii's   Claim   to   Statehood — chamck   in 

Unitzs  Statks  Attttudk 

A  ter  a  centviry  of  Hawaiian  agitation  and 
coni  resslonal  obstruction  the  United  States 
Is  n^w  hovering  on  the  brink  of  admitting 
Hawaii  as  the  49th  State  of  the  Union.  Lying 
than  2,000  miles  from  the  American 
conI  inent,  populated  predominantly  by  non- 
whli  e  peoples.  Its  elevation  to  statehood  will 
repr  »sent  a  notable  decision  in  American  his- 
tory It  wlU  be  the  first  time  the  Union 
has  spread  outside  the  limits  of  continental 
America  and  the  first  time  that  a  predoml- 
nani|ly  nonwhlte  community,  with  only  a 
of  Its   population  of   American  stock. 


fiftt 


has  )een  incorporated  within  the  Union  on  a 


basiii 

tlon 

slbld 


of  complete  equality.  For  the  revolu' 
In  American  thought  to  make  this  poa- 
100  years  Is  not  a  day  too  long. 


Tie  change  in  attitude  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  particular  clearcut  causes,  but 
is  rither  the  cumulative  effect  of  almost 
everr  major  development  infiuencing  the 
Unitfd  States  since  the  turn  of  the  centxiry. 
The  change  of  Government  In  Washington 
last  <lovember,  however,  gave  political  reality 
to  th  is  change  of  attitude,  ^ille  the  Demo- 
cratj  commanded  a  majority- in  Congress 
then  was  never  much  chance  that  a  Hawaii 
stat«  hood  bUl  would  go  through,  as  Hawaii, 
trad  tlonally  Republican  in  Its  local  elec- 
tions, was  regarded  as  a  potential  addition 
to  tt  e  ranks  of  the  opposition  in  the  Senate 
and  iouae.  The  Democrats  therefore  always 
madi  Hawaiian  statehood  conditional  on  the 
slmi^taneous  admission  Into  the  Union  of 
Alasla,  which  is  traditionally  Democratic. 
But,  as  Alaska's  claims  to  statehood  are  very 
mucl  I  weaker  than  Hawaii's  on  economic  and 
othei  nonpolltlcal  grounds,  this  meant  that 
neltt  er  Territory  made  much  progress  toward 
adml  sslon. 


AMEBICAN   CIBKALTAB 

thew  are  only  the  poUtlcal  mechanics 

have  cleared  the  way  so  that  the  real 

nenU  In  favor  of  Hawaiian  statehood 

»  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

among  these  is  the  fact  that  as  Amer- 

manlfest  destiny  has  drawn  her  deeper 

leeper  into   the  Pacific,  the  value  of 

'"   as  a  kind  of  American  Gibraltar,  has 

increasingly     appreciated     In     the 

States,     ^er   cince    Captain    Cook 

the  Islands  In  1778  their  strategic 

has  commanded  the  attention 
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of  the  great  maritime  powers.  (On  the  in- 
ItlaUve  of  an  Kngllsh  admiral  the  Unkm  Jack 
flew  ovn  the  Islands  for  a  brief  moment  la 
1843.)  But  although  always  under  the  tjm 
of  visiting  men-of-wa.'  of  the  European  pow- 
era.  It  was  the  arrival  of  American  mlsalon> 
arles  early  in  the  19th  century,  attracted  by 
the  unreformed  ways  of  the  Polynesian  na- 
tives, which  really  brought  the  islands  under 
white  Influence.  The  missionaries  In  many 
cases  became  the  advisers  of  the  native  mon- 
archs,  who  under  their  Influence  opened  up 
the  archipelago,  fabulously  rich  In  sugar- 
cane, to  American  trading  and  business  in- 
tereata.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  de- 
scendants of  the  traders  and  the  missionaries, 
by  now  Intermarried  to  form  a  dominant 
governing  class,  effectively  controlled  Ha- 
waiian affairs,  and,  impatient  at  the  erratic 
rule  of  the  Polynesian  monarchs.  establislied 
with  the  help  of  a  handful  of  American  ma< 
Fines  a  Hawaiian  Republic,  which  In  1893 
|ttMf .  aaked  the  United  States  to  annex. 

'''"'  PCAXL    RABBOB 

The  American  President  of  the  time,  the 
Democratic  Grover  Cleveland,  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  such  an  Imperialistic  Idea, 
refused  his  assent,  but  5  years  later,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  bolder  Republican  President, 
William  McKlnley,  at  the  White  House  coin- 
ciding with  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  "manifest  destiny"  took  iU 
Inexorable  course.  The  recurring  Far  East- 
em  crises  of  this  century  have  bound  Hawaii 
with  bonds  of  naval  steel  tighter  and  tighter 
to  the  American  Continent,  and  today  Pearl 
Harbor  Is  as  American  a  name  as  Lexington 
or  Valley  Forge. 

If  the  airplane  has  turned  Hawaii  from  an 
outpost  to  a  familiar  neighbor  and  strategy 
transformed  the  neighbor  Into  a  vital  part  of 
the  United  States  Itself.  It  Is  the  Hawaiian 
people  who  have,  by  their  actions  In  peace 
and  war,  proved  their  eligibility  to  the  privi- 
lege of  statehood.  First,  and  perhaps  most 
Important  to  the  hard-headed  biisinessmen 
in  Congress,  they  have  developed  what  Mark 
Twain  once  called  "the  loveliest  fleet  of  U- 
lands  that  lie  at  anchor  in  any  ocean"  Into 
a  sound,  prosperous,  go-ahead  economy  with 
Its  fabulously  rich  sugar,  pineapple,  and 
tourUts  Industries. 

Hawaii's  economic  viability  and  emergence 
of  strong  financial  and  Industrial  Interesto. 
however,  have  served  to  emphasise  among 
HawaUans  the  numerous  disadvantages  and 
inequities  of  a  Territorial  status.  In  the  first 
place,  although  paying  fuU  Federal  taxea. 
they  cannot  vote  for  the  President  or  Vice 
President:  they  have  no  voting  representation 
In  Congress,  and  no  say  in  the  appointment 
of  their  governor  or  local  offlcers,  a  state  of 
affairs  which  Inevitably  raises  the  classlo 
American  protest  6f  "no  taxes  without  rep- 
resentation." The  relevance  of  this  com- 
plaint has  been  made  quite  clear  in  recent 
years  when  several  congressional  acta  have 
discriminated  against  the  Ulands.  The  most 
gaUIng  restriction  Imposed  by  Congress  has 
prevented  sugar  refining  in  the  Ulands  and 
forced  HawaUans  to  send  their  raw  sugar  to 
California  for  refining,  an  arrangement  giv- 
ing California  a  much  resented  control  of 
the  pawaHan  economy.  ,    , 

!         '  A   LOTAL  PXOPLB  I     I     ! 

But  proof  of  economic  viability  would  not 
of  Itself  be  sufficient  to  Justify  statehood  In 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  Before  the 
Second  World  War  many  Americans  doubted 
that  in  the  event  of  confilct  with  Japan  the 
Hawaiian  population,  one-third  of  which  are 
of  fairly  recent  Japanese  origin,  would  re- 
main loyal  to  the  American  fiag.  Their 
doubts  were  proved  without  foundation,  and 
the  Hawaiian  battle  honors  In  the  war 
against  Japan  were  second  to  none.  Nor  was 
there  one  single  act  of  sabotage  at  home. 

There  Is,  however,  one  highly  significant 
difference  between  the  population  of  HawaU 
and  that  of  the  mainland.  In  continental 
America  the  original  stock  has  almost  always 
abe<»bed  the  immigrant*,  except  the  Negro. 


i 


ai  they  arrived.  In  Hawaii,  however,  where 
the  white  American  stock,  swamped  by  the 
fioods  of  Asiatic  Immigration  in  the  last  cen- 
tiu-y,  represents  about  only  a  fifth  of  the 
population,  as  against  Japanese  37  percent, 
and  other  orientals  about  21  percent,  and 
Polj^eslans  17  percent,  this  Is  clearly  Im- 
fKMslble.  Instead  of  absorption  there  has 
been  a  process  of  fusion,  first  between  the 
Polynesian  native  stock  and  the  families  of 
the  American  missionaries  and  traders,  and 
now  between  these  two  groups  and  the  ori- 
ental Immigrants.  The  latter  stage  has.  In 
effect,  only  Just  begun,  but  It  seems  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  ultimate  Hawaiian-Ameri- 
can will,  racially  speaking,  come  to  rest  at 
a  point  lihat  represents  the  mean  blood  in 
his  veins.  .  He  will  be  about  seven-tenths 
oriental,  two-tenths  occidental,  and  one- 
tenth  Polynesian. 

^  iUCIAL    PBOBLEMa 

It  would  be  Idyllic  to  suggest  that  no  racial 
problems  exist  in  Hawaii  today.  The  white 
American  and  the  Polynesian  stock  still  en- 
Joy  a  status  superior  to  their  oriental  fellow 
citizens,  {and  mix  socially  for  the  most  part 
only  among  themselves.  But  there  Is  no 
law  freezing  the  status  quo,  and  the  process 
of  Intermarriage,  taking  its  nattu'al  cowne. 
\B  slow  but  sxire.  A  white  American  from 
the  mainland  today  finds  his  place  in  Ha- 
waii by  class  and  not  by  race.  At  the  col- 
lective-bargaining table  it  Is.  tor  example, 
not  unusual  for  the  management  to  be  rep- 
resented by  an  orlentkl  and  labor  by  a  white 
American.  In  the  local  legislature  about  a 
third  of  the  elected  members  are  oriental. 
The  present  governor  of  the  Islands  Is  half 
American  and  half  Polynesian.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  process  of  blending  of  the  races 
Is  not  limited  to  Its  sociological  aspects;  and 
may  In  time  prove  highly  Important  in  Amer- 
ica's relations  with  the  far -eastern  peoples. 
For  If  Congress,  as  now  seems  likely,  decides 
to  make  Hawaii  the  49th  State,  It  will  be 
voting  to  bring  Into  the  Unlop  a  new  type 
of  member — a  largely  Aslatlb  community 
that  will  have  absorbed  America,  its  cus- 
toms, manners,  aiid  loyalties  without  being 
Itself  absorbed  In  ja  racial  sense,  as  were  the 
immigrants  t^i  the  mainland,  by  the  greater 
number,  of  their  white  American  brothers. 

All  these  factors!  havje  bomblned  to  enhance 
Hawaii's  claims  to  statehood.  The  Islands 
have  a  right  to  statehood  inherent  in  their 
Territorial  status,  thiey  have  fulfilled  and 
more  than  fulfilled  al^  the  qualifications  for 
statehood,  and  have.  In  the  1040  referendum, 
overwhelmingly  expressed  their  desire  for 
statehood.  All  that  rejnains  is  for  the  Senate 
to  pass  the  bill;  an<^  then  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  can  be  redeslghed.  for  the  first  time 
since  1912,  when  Arlsona  and  New  Mexico 
entered  the  Union,  to  Include  7  rows  of  7 
stars  in  the  place  of  f  rows  of  8  each  as  at 
present. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware,  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  been  conducting  hearings  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  for  many,  many  weeks. 
The  committee  has  received,  I  believe, 
every  possible  kind  of  proposal  concern- 
ing the  act.  Some  spokesmen  have  sup- 
ported the  act  In  every  detail-<and  these 
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spokesmen  want  no  changes  made  in  it. 
Other  spokesmen  have  urged  that  the 
act  be  repealed — some  of  these  want  the 
old  Wagner  Act  restored.  Most  wit- 
nesses, however,  have  suggested  some 
amendments  to  bring  about  what  they 
regard  as  improvements  in  substantive 
provisions  of  the  law  or  in  procedures 
urder  it. 

I  will  not  burden  the  Record  with  any 
suoimation  of  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  for  improving  the  act  or  its 
administration.  However.  I  do  want  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  certain  facts  that  have  come  to 
my  attention  showing  public  and  worker 
opinion  on  certain  major  points  raised 
in  the  hearings.  These  facts  were  com- 
piled by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp., 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  and  are  contained  in  a 
study  dated  April  1953,  published  by 
that  organization.  That  study  contains 
the  results  of  a  personal  interview  sur- 
vey taken  with  a  nationwide  crqss  sec- 
tion of  the  general  public,  including  pro- 
prietors, manage!  s,  and  professionals, 
and  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  other  union 
and  nonunion  manual  workers. 

It  is  significant  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  persons  interviewed,  including 
manual  workers,  stated  there  were  ^ix 
most  important  problems  facing  the 
country  in  the  labor-management  rela- 
tions field  as  follows:  First,  too  many 
strikes;  second,  lack  of  understanding 
and  agreement  by  the  parties;  third,  in- 
fiation;  fourth,  excessive  union  powers; 
fifth,  wage  problems;  and  sixth,  prob- 
lems of  war  and  defense. 

Eighteen  percent  of  all  persons  Inter- 
viewed, and  17  percent  of  the  manual 
workers  concluded  the  most  important 
problem  in  the  labor-management  field 
was  that  there  were  too  many  strikes. 
They  expressed  the  view  that  something 
must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  their  causes. 

Seventeen  percent  of  all  persons  inter- 
viewed and  16  percent  of  manual  work- 
ers felt  the  most  important  problem  was 
the  lack  of  imderstanding  and  agree- 
ment by  management  and  unions.  They 
stated  their  belief  that  something  has  to 
be  done  to  bring  about  more  fair  play 
on  both  sides. 

Fifteen  percent  of  all  persons  ques- 
tioned and  14  percent  of  the  manual 
workers  believed  that  inflation  brought 
about  the  most  serious  labor-manage- 
ment problem.  This  inflation,  they  rec- 
ognized was  present  in  both  the  wage  and 
price  structures. 

Ten  percent  of  all  persons  interviewed 
and  8  percent  of  the  manual  workers  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  greatest 
problem  in  the  field  under  discussion  re- 
sulted from  what  they  regarded  as  ex- 
cessive union  power  and  union  abuses  of 
power. 

Nine  percent  of  all  persons  questioned 
and  9  percent  of  all  manual  workers  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  in  the  relations  between 
companies  and  unions  was  the  high  cost 
of  labor  and  the  absence  of  a  practical 
formula  to  evaluate  the  compensation 
due  labor. 

Six  percent  of  each  group  expressed 
the  view  that  too  little  attention  was 
being  given  to  winning  the  war  in  Korea 
and  that  strikes  had  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  holdup  in  that  program. 
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ng  to  the  survey.  71  percent 
all  persons  questioned  stated  they  be- 
lieved unions  are  large  enough  or  too 
large,  whereas  56  percent  of  the  manual 
workers  expressed  this  same  opinioq. 
Twenty  percent  of  all  persons  inter- 
viewed ffelt  ttxat  unions  should  groir 
larger,  bkit  32  percent  of  the  manual 
workers  Stated  this  belief.  Of  the  union 
laembers  questioned.  45  percent  wanted 
larger  and  stronger  unions  in  comparison 
with  43  piercent  who  believed  that  unions 
have  grojwn  large  enough  or  too  large. 

j  TTNIOlf   POWEB 

One  tejiportant  question  answered  by 
the  survejy  was  as  follows: 

What  U  yowr  feeling  about  Oovemmeirt 
regulatloq  of  unions,  would  you  spy  it  is  bet- 
ter to  regulate  unions  pretty  closely,  or  would 
you  say  t^ere  should  be  little  or  no  regula- 
tion of  uillons? 


I 


ve  percent  of  all  persons  inter- 
avored  close  regulation  of 
compared  with  23  percent 
ttle  or  no  regulation.  Of  the 
manual  i^orkers  qu'  tioned,  61  percent 
wanted  c^ose  regulation,  and  26  percent 
wished  liittle  or  ino  regulation.  Among 
union  members,  the  percentages  were 
somewhat  different.  Forty-nine  percent 
of  AFL  niembers  were  in  favor  of  close 
reguiation.  and  37  percent  were  for  little 
or  no  regulation.  The  comparative  per- 
centages jfor  CIO  union  members  were 
51  and  35.  respectively.  Nonunion 
manual,  workers  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
close  regulation  of  unions.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  this  group  want  such  regulation 
and  only  1 19  percent  believe  little  ojr  no 
regulation  is  necessary.  i 

WAITING    PEKIOP    BEFORE   STKIKS       I 

Anothet*  important  question  answiered 
by  the  suWey  was; 

If  you  were  In  Congress,  would  you  be  for 
laws  to  do  the  following:  a  law 
unions  to  give  60  days'  notice  be- 
can   go   out   on  strike.    Fof   or 


^rJBOi 


en-  against 
to  require 
fore  they 
against?! 

Eightjy-ifour  percent  of  aH  perlBonfl 
voted  for  a  60 -day  notice  provision  and 
only  121  percent  against.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  manual  workers  were  for 
such  a  provision,  and  20  percent  against^ 
Nonunion  workers  were  85  percent  for, 
and  9  percent  against;  63  percent  of  all 
AFL  members  were  for.  and  34  percent 
against.  The  respective  percentage  fig- 
ures for  CIO  members  were  65  for^  and 
30  again^.  I 

surra  IN  BXEAca  or  cx>ntkact  cases 

One  fr^uently  expressed  objection  to 
the  Taft-;Hartley  Act  is  that  it  permits  a 
company  to  recover  damages  from  unions 
resulting  from  a  breach  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreiement.  The  survey 
shows  thkt  the  general  public  and  union 
and  nonunion  workers  are  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  a  law  giving  a  company 
the  right  to  sue  a  union  if  it  breaks  its 
contract. 

Of  all  persons  questioned  on  this  sub- 
ject. 79  percent  were  for  such  a  provision 
of  law  ahd  only  12  percent  against  it.  In 
the  manual  worker  group  73  percent  were 
for  and  17  percent  against.  Atnong 
union  members  the  percentages  were: 
AFL,  71  percent  for  and  21  percent 
against;  CIO  67  X)ercent  for,  23  percent 
against). 
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Amo  ig  uukm  members,  the  percentages 
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Another   question   answered    by    the    were: 
survey  reads: 

If  you  were  In  Congress,  would  you  be  for 
cr  ag&lnst  laws  to  do  the  following  things: 
A  law  to  allow  employers  to  talk  to  tbe 
workers  on  the  subject  of  Joining  unions  If 
they  don't  threaten  them  or  promise  rewards 
for  not  joining?    For  or  against? 


,  for  more  Government,  29  per- 
for  more  union-company  settle- 
ments. 61  percent. 

J.  for  more  Government.  42  per- 
f  or  more  settlements  by  the  parties, 
percent. 


CI> 


cent 
53 


Of  all  persons  questioned.  73  percent 
were  for  and  18  percent  against.  Among 
Tpt^wiifti  workers.  68  percent  were  for  and 
23  percent  against.  The  percentages  for 
and  against  among  union  members  were : 

AFL,  63  percent  for.  31  percent  against. 

CIO.  52  percent  for,  39  percent  against. 
utJTJVpnoate  agaiwst  stkxxxs 

The  pre^ntion  or  postponement  of  a 
strike  by  injunction  has  long  been  ob- 
jectionable to  the  professional  spokes- 
men for  unions.  I,  for  one,  have  always 
questioned  whether  these  spokesmen 
were  supported  in  their  stated  views  by 
the  members  of  the  organizations  they 
represent.  Therefore,  I  was  most  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  this  subject  was 
treated  by  the  survey.  The  question 
was  asked: 

If  you  were  In  Congress,  would  you  be 
for  or  against  laws  to  do  the  following 
things:  A  law  that  sa3rs  that  In  indiistries 
considered  vital  to  the  country's  welfare, 
the  Oovernment  may  get  a  court  order  to 
prevent  a  strike  for  several  months  whUe 
settlements  are  being  attempted;  for  or 
•gainst? 

The  answer  to  this  question  should  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  all  Members 
of  this  body. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  all  persons 
questioned  were  for  such  a  law  with  only 
8  percent  against.  Among  maniial 
workers.  83  percent  were  in  favor  of  such- 
a  law  and  only  12  percent  were  against 
it.  Nonunion  workers  voted  87  percent, 
for  and  6  percent  against.  Union  mem- 
bers voted  as  follows: 

AFL.  83  percent  for,  16  i>ercent 
against.  i  I 

CIO.    70    percent    for,  i  27    percent 
against. 
•OTSBjrKXMT  uiTsavawTiow  Of  tABo*  DisPirrxs 

Certain  self -titled  experts  in  labor  re- 
lations seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
effective  in  settling  labor  disputes,  thus 
they  continuously  sponsor  proposals  for 
more  and  more  Federal  Government  ac- 
tivity in  labor -management  relations. 
Spokesmen  for  unions  and  management 
have  consistently  opposed  Government 
Intervention  because  they  realize  that 
such  intervention  destroys  true  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  majority 
tt(  the  public,  and  of  all  groups  inter- 
viewed are  opposed  to  the  Government 
taJking  a  more  active  part  in  labor  dis- 
pute settlements  and  are  in  favor  of  leav- 
ing more  of  such  disputes  for  settlement 
by  the  parties. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  all  persons 
questioned  favored  more  Government 
.^Intervention  and  55  percent  more  settle- 
ments by  the  parties.  For  manual  work- 
ers 34  percent  wanted  more  Government 
activity  and  54  percent  more  union-com- 
pany settlements.  Nonunion  members 
▼oted  35  percent  for  more  Government 
activity  in  this  field  and  49  percent  voted 
for   more   settlements   by   the  parties. 
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vouno  bt  displaced  stsikzbs 


Mich  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  luestion  of  whether  replaced  eco- 
nom  c  strikers  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  In  representation  elections.  To  my 
knov  ledge,  however,  public  reaction  to 
Itie  c  uestion  has  not  been  known.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  appropriate  ihat  the  sur- 
vey sought  answers  to  the  following 
ques  ion: 

Hefe's  a  question  being  argued  right  now. 

of  workers  out  on  strike  a  long  time 

been    gradually    replaced    by   another 

of  workers.    Then  there's  an  election  to 

which  \inlon  wUl  represent  the  work- 

Who  should  have  the  right  to  vote,  the 

stlU  out  on  strike  or  the  workers 

replaced  them? 
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answers  to  this  question  Indicate 

the  majority  of  people  favor  votes 

strikers  instead  of  by  those  workers 

replaced  them.    Forty  percent  of  all 

favored   votes    by   strikers    as 

25  percent  favored  votes  by  their 

Among  manual  workers, 

percent  were  for  the  strikers  as  com- 

with  15  percent  for  their  replace- 

Nonunion  workers  voted  44  per- 

for  strikers  and  20  percent  for  re- 

From  union  members,  the 

were  as  follows: 

66  percent  for  strikers;  7  percent 

ijeplacements. 

,  63  perc^t  for  strikers;  12  percent 
ijeplacemenls. 

BTKIKK  VOTES  | 

Diring  the  com*se  of  our  hearings,  a 
cons  derable  amount  of  somewhat  con- 
flictiig  testimony  was  received  on  the 
advsQtages  or  disadvantages  of  a  strike 
vote.  Until  now,  I  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  ruly  overwhelming  public  support 
for  s  uch  a  provision  of  law. 

Oi  e  question  in  the  survey  was  as  fol- 
lows ' 

Beiore 


oi 


out 
to  b^ 
want 


Stil 


the  uzUon  actually  calls  the  men 

strike,  do  you  think  there  should  have 

a  strike  vote  to  see  If  the  employees 

to  accept  the  company's  latest  offer,  or 

shouldn't  the  law  require  that? 

Responding  to  this  question.  90  per- 
cent of  all  persons  interviewed  said 
'Yes'"  require  a  strike  vote,  and  only  5 
perc(  nt  said  "No."  Manual  workers  an- 
swer id  as  follows:  89  percent  yes,  7  per- 
cent no.  Nonunion  workers  answered: 
88  percent  yes,  6  percent  no.  Union 
mem  >ers:  AFL,  91  percent  yes,  7  percent 
no;  QIO,  91  percent  yes.  9  percent  no. 


N ATIOMAI.  SMXaOKNCT  STUKXS 


another  important  question  an- 

by  the  survey  was  whether  the 

80-d4y    injunction    period    in    national 

strike  situations  should   be 

longer,  made  shorter,  or  left  as 


swer<  d 
80-di,y 
emer  jency 
mad< 
itij 

Sls|ty-seven  percent  of  all  persons  an- 
swer! og  said  it  should  be  left  as  is.  with 
11  percent  wanting  it  made  longer,  and 
15  pTcent  favoring  a  shorter  period. 
Among  manual  workers.  70  percent  fa- 
vored 4ts   present    length,    7    percent 


wanted  it  made  longer,  and  17  percent 
shorter.  For  nonunion  workers  and 
union  members,  the  aiiswers  were  as 
follows:  Left  as  is,  73  percent ;, longer. 
9  percent;  shorter.  11  percent.  AFL.  as 
''is,  65  percent;  longer,  6  percent;  shorter, 
24  percent.  CIO,  as  is,  69  percent; 
longer,  5  percent ;  shorter,  25  percent. 

It  is  most  significant  to  me  that  vast 
majority  of  persons  favor  the  current 
length  of  the  national  emergency  strike 
injunction  period  or  think  the  peri(^ 
should  be  longer.  , 

ZMBUsiamuit  •AaaAimifo  \ 

Two  additional  questions  answered  by 
the  survey  deal  with  the  controversial 
subject  of  industrywide  bargaining.  The 
survey  shows  that  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  people  are  opposed  to  industry- 
wide bargaining  with  61  percent  favor- 
ing a  requirement  that  unions  bargain 
with  each  company  separately,  instead 
of  with  the  whole  industry  at  once,  as 
compared  with  18  percent  against  such 
a  reqiiirement.  Although  the  percent- 
ages are  somewhat  different  for  manual 
workers,  a  clear  majority  of  such  work- 
ers favor  a  requirement  that  imlons 
must  bargain  with  each  company  sepa- 
rately, instead  of  with  the  whole  indus- 
try at  once.  The  percentages  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  separate  company  bargaining-t 
manual  workers,  56  percent;  nonunion 
workers.  58  percent;  AFL  members,  57 
percent;  CIO  members.  61  percent,     \  | 

Against  separate  company  bargiUn- 
ing — manual  workers,  24  percent ;' non- 
union workers.  18  percent;  AFL  members. 
26  percent;  CIO  members.  43  percent. 

Except  for  the  CIO  group,  a  greater 
percentage  of  people  favor  separate 
union  contracts  for  each  separate  com- 
pany plan  over  industnrwide  or  com- 
panywide  contracts.  For  all  persons 
interviewed,  18  percent  favor  industry- 
wide contracts,  25  percent  favor  com- 
panywide  contracts,  and  41  percent  favor 
separate  contracts  for  each  plant  of  each 
separate  company.  Among  manual 
workers  the  percentages  are:  Industry- 
wide contracts.  23  percent;  company- 
wide  contracts.  23  percent;  separate 
plant  contracts.  38  percent.  Fourteen 
percent  of  nonunion  workers  favor  In- 
dustrirwide  contracts,  21  percent  favor 
companywide  contracts,  and  43  per- 
cent favor  separate  plant  contracts. 
Among  union  members  the  percentages! 
are  as  follows:    -  \\ 

For  industrjrwide  contracts — ^AFL,  26 
percent;  ClO,  46  percent. 

For  companywide  contracts — ^AFL,  28 
percent;  CIO.  23  percent.  i 

For  separate  plant  contracts — ^AFL,  34*' 
percent;   CIO,  30  percent. 

To  properly  appraise  the  attitude  of 
the  various  groups  toward  industrywide 
bargaining,  it  would  seem  proper  to  add 
together  the  percentage  totals  of  those 
opposing  it.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be 
noted  that  67  percent  of  all  persons  are 
opposed  to  industrywide  bargaining — 
and  even  53  percent  of  CIO  members  are 
opposed  to  it.  i 

If  one  takes  into  consideration  thefaeit 
that  these  questions  were  directed  to  the 
matter  of  industry-wide  bargaining  as 
against  industry-wide  strikes  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  logical  deduction  that  the  per- 
centages in  favor  of  curtailment  of  these 
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monopolistic  practices  would  have  been 
greater.*  In  addition,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  those  who  responded  to 
these  questions  were  people  whose  live- 
lihood might  be  directly  affected  by  de- 
cisions reached  ttjirough  industry-wide 
bargaining  and  not  the  general  public 
which  always  suffers  the  greatest  from 
such  abuses  within  our  economy. 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  limit  the  power 
of  unions  to  conduct  industry-wide 
strikes  and  companies  to  conduct 
industry-wide  lockouts.  As  I  have  told 
the  Members  of  this  body  previously  my 
objective  in  this  proposal  is  to  protect 
the  general  public  which  has  been  so  se- 
verely damaged  in  every  industry-wide 
work  stoppage.  I  desire  to  achieve  this 
goal  by  encouraging  bargaining  at  the 
local  level  with  greater  autonomy  in 
the  plant  and  company  union.  It  seems 
to  me  in  these  times  of  increasing  mo- 
nopoly powers  that  the  Congress  will  be 
derelict  if  we  do  not  forbid  these  giant 
combinations  of  ihdustries  and  of  labor 
unions  from  talcing  advantage  of  the 
excessive  powers  they  have  acquired  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact 
prohibitions  in  the  past.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  unless  we  follow  the  wishes 
of  those  who  have  studied  this  matter, 
as  revealed  in  this!  public  opinion  index, 
we  will  be  encoiiraging  greater  and 
grea^r  monopolies  in  these  fields. 


Salt  llsrsUsodt 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOk.  BURNET  R.  MIATBANK 

OF  SOtTTH  CAkOUNA 

IN  TBI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I   Monday.  May  18, 1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
cellent article  entiUed  "Salt  Marshlands 
Can  Be  Reclaimed."  The  article  was 
written  by  a  very  prominent  Charleston 
businessman.  Mr.  T.  Wilbur  Thomhlll. 
president  of  the  Association  of  South 
Carolina  Coastal  Conservation  Districts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

Sal^  Masshlands  Can  Be  RscuomD 
(By  T.  WUbur  ThornhUl) 

(During  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  rising  Interest  In  the  use  of  marsh- 
land along  the  South  Carolina  coast  for  agri- 
cultural pxirposes.  This  Interest  was  stimu- 
lated by  recently  announced  plans  by  groups 
of  out-of-state  rloegrowers  to  begin  large- 
scale  operations  In  this  section,  followed  by 
actual  planting  of  three  to  four  thousand 
acres  to  the  grain. 

(Previous  to  this,  approximately  10,000 
acres  of  marshland  had  been  developed  for 
permanent  pastxu-e  by  South  Carolina  land- 
owners with  fair  success.  As  a  consequence 
there  has  followed  considerable  speculation 
as  to  the  agrlcultiu-al  possibilities  of  these 
admittedly  potentially  productive  lands, 
adapted  crops,  cost  of  development,  and  some 
of  the  problems  Involved  In  establishing 
water-control  systems  In  such  areas. 

(Soll-conservatlon  districts  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  In  working  with  landowners 
Oh  the  problem  since  1046  with  the  help  of 


cooperating  SoU  Conservation  Service  tech- 
nicians. SoU-conservatldn  districts  do  not 
claim  to  have  aU  the  answers.  Research  is 
needed  to  All  In  many  gaps  In  our  Informa- 
tion. However.  South  Carolina  has  a  vast 
undeveloped  land  resource  In  Its  marshlands 
that  can  be  and  will  be  used  to  help  feed  our 
expanding  national  population.  The  follow- 
ing article  Is  Intended  to  give  a  few  basic 
facts  to  those  Interested.) 

UntU  the  War  Between  the  States,  rice 
culture  along  the  south  Atlantic  coast  cen- 
tered around  Charleston.  The  war  brought 
production  to  a  virtual  halt,  since  most  rice 
planutlona  were  devastated  by  boot,  ball, 
and  flame.  However,  less  direct  forces 
caused  the  greatest  damage.  Years  of  In- 
attention had  allowed  the  fields  to  fill  vplth 
weeds,  the  dikes  to  crumble,  and  the  Irriga- 
tion canals  to  be  clogged  with  litter.  Even 
more  serious  was  the  decreased  efflclency  of 
the  labor  force,  lack  of  means  to  finance  new 
operations,  and  mounting  debt  and  tax  rale 
piled  on  by  the  carpetbag  government.  In 
spite  of  these  almost  unsurmountable  ob- 
stacles, the  rice  Industry  recovered.  But 
this  revival  was  e  ricart-lived.  Competition 
from  newly  developed  rlce-produclng  areas 
dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  Industry  In  South 
Carolina,  which  was  finally  liquidated  by  the 
new  pralrie-rlce  Industry  in  southwest  Lou- 
isiana. The  new  region  (using  mechanized 
equipment)  was  able  to  produce  rice  at  a 
cost  far  below  that  of  Carolina,  so  much  so 
that  even  the  latter's  better  quality  Caro- 
lina rice  could  not  retain  a  place  In  the 
market.  Clinging  to  the  old  fields  along  the 
tidal  rivers.  It  was  unable  to  emplojj  mecha- 
nized methods  of  cultivation  becavijse  of  Its 
soft  soil,  small  fields,  and  unskilled  labor. 
Its  methods  of  marketing  were  more  cumber- 
some and  expensive  than  the  new  mldwest- 
ern  methods  adapted  In  Louisiana.  More- 
over, natiire  seemed  to  conspire  against  the 
old  Queen,  for  after  1880,  hurricanes  became 
more  frequent  and  more  violent  along  the 
Atlantic  coast;  freshets  from  the  eroded  In- 
terior grew  more  serious,  so  that  the  water- 
control  systems  were  washed  out  In  many 
j^aces.  Until  a  few  yefirs  ago,  there  were 
virtually  no  rlcefields  In  South  Carolina  ex- 
cept for  a  few  to  attract  wild  ducks. 

ICAISHLANDS  Wnx  PSOOUCX  WXLL 

The  extent  of  marshlanda  that  can  be 
developed  in  South  Carolina  has  been  rough- 
ly estimated  at  approximately  500,000  acres. 
This  Includes  salt  marsh  subject  to  tidal 
overflow,  and  fresh  water  marsh  along  the 
rivers.  A  great  part  of  the  river  marshes 
were  at  one  time  cultivated  for  rice  and  stlU 
have  the  remains  of  the  original  water  con- 
trol systems  In  various  stages  of  disrepair. 

Soil  types,  generally,  are  favorable  for  agri- 
cultural use.  Some  fresh  water  marsh  wfth 
high  organic  content  In  the  surface  soU  un- 
derlain by  loose  saturated  sands  are  unstable 
and  unsatisfactory  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  latter  soil  type,  however,  makes 
up  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  total  marsh 
area.  Soil  scientists  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  tell  us  that  marsh  soils  are  best  suited 
to  the  production  of  rice,  pasture  grasses, 
and  legumes,  when  a  complete  water  control 
system  has  been  Installed.  Fresh  marsh  soils 
are  generally  moderate  to  very  acid  and  re- 
quire lime  to  correct  the  acidity  to  produce 
crops.  Also,  large  amounts  of  fertUlzer  with 
Ixigh  nitrogen  content  should  be  applied  to 
get  high  yields.  With  a  complete  water  con- 
trol system,  and  good  soU  management  prac- 
tices, most  truck  crops  usually  grown  In 
Charleston  County  can  also  be  produced. 

Salt  marsh  soils  are  also  usuaUy  favorable 
for  crop  production  and  pasture  develop- 
ment after  accumulated  salts  have  been 
flushed  out. 

Since  there  are  so  many  factors  to  be  oon- 
sldered  In  the  use  of  marsh  soils,  a  detaUed 
soU  survey  must  be  made  prior  to  any  de- 
velopment. 

Obviously  water  control  on  marsiUands 
Is   most  Important.    Buclx  a  system,  must 
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provide  protection  ior  growing  crops,  against 
storm  tides,  high  r^ner  stages,  and  intensive 
ralnf  aU,  It  Is  not{  unusual  that  all  three 
of  these  hazards  occur  at  the  same  time. 
An  adequately  designed  system  properly 
maintained  should|  be  able  to  withstand 
maximum  hazards  that  occur  once  in  10 
years.  Exterior  dll^es  are  usually  buUt  to 
provide  protection  lagalnst  9-foot  tides  and 
wide  enough  at  tme  top  to  provide  for  a 
road.  T^e  excavated  material  for  the  dike 
Is  taken  from  the  field  side  so  as  to  provide 
a  canal  for  the  storage  of  runoff  water  during 
])erlods  of  Intensive!  rainfall.  Where  wooden 
tutomatlc  tide  gatfrs  are  used  to  discharge 
runoff  water  from  the  field,  the  storage  area 
Is  all-important  in  providing  some  protection 
to  the  crop  from  flooding  since  the  tide  gates 
do  not  operate  when  the  exterior  level  of 
water  Is  above  the  level  of  the  Interior  fields. 
As  b  metier  of  faqt,  experience  has  shown 
that  fieldi  drainagle  dependent  upon  tide 
gates  alon^  Is  very  unsatisfactory  under  most 
conditions  that  exist  along  our  coast.  Most 
wooden  trunks  leak,  p>ermlttlng  salt  water 
to  enter  the  field.  If  not  properly  construe^ 
ted,  installed,  anq  maintained  constantly 
they  cannot  be  dejiended  on  to  control  salt 
water,  or  to  provldel  needed  drainage  betwe«*n 
tide  fluctuiitlokis.  When  a  combination  of 
high  tides  andl  Intensive  rainfall  occur  they 
do  not  drain  at  all.!  Crops  are  damaged  and 
sometimes  l^et duelto flooding  by  lm|x>unde4 
rainwater.     '  ' 

Adequate  dralnagt  can  only  be  had  through 
the  use  of  pumpsT]  With  modem  low-head 
pxmips.  It  Is  possible  to  control  water  tables" 
In  the  field  to  deslr^  levels  or  to  rapidly  drain 
the  canals  dry.  ijhe  cost  of  pumps  Is  no 
greater  than  the  installed  cost  of  wooden 
tide  gates  of  any  given  capacity.  They  also 
make  it  possible  to  construct  interior  drain- 
age canals  to  i^aximum  depths  so  as  to  keep 
the  water  table  at  levels  for  best  crop  growth; 
pernait  rapid  leaching  of  accumulated  salty 
and  provide  solid  footing  for  use  of  mech- 
anized equipment  In  land  preparation,  cul- 
tivation, and  1  harvesting.  Earlier  plowing 
or  cultivation  after 'a  heavy  rain  Is  also  made 
possible.  These  fajctors  are  all  Important. 
For  Instance,  it  will  be  possible  to  excavate 
drainage  canals  5  to  6  feet  In  depth  where 
pumps  are  to  be  uiled.  whereas  the  old  style 
wooden  gates  only  permit  3-  to  3  >^ -foot 
deptl^  of  drainage  1^  most  cases.  j 

Dutch  engineers  eharged  with  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  developing  the  vast  land  reclama- 
tion on  the  Ztilder  Ziee  recently  visited  South 
Carolina  to  study  use  of  heavy  equipment 
used  in  conservation  work.  They  stressed 
the  importance  Qt  cpnstructing  a  water -con- 
trol system  to  take  care  of  maximum  hazards; 
deep  drainage  thf  ough  the  use  of  pxmips,  and 
precise  control  of  water  tables.  These  men 
are  world  fami»us  experts  In  marshland 
reclamation  and  spoke  from  vast  experience. 

MAT  IKI^   nSIGATION 

Oenerally,  sources  of  fresh  water  for  Itrl- 
gation  purposes  I  atie  available,  or  can  hm 
developed  by  coastPuctlng  dams  across  nat- 
tiral  drains  to  collect  watershed  runoff. 
Where  Irrigation  Is  to  be  used,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  determine  If  adequate  water  sup> 
ply  of  goodjqu^ty  Is  avaUable  to  supply 
the  water  rdquttements  of  the  crc^  to  -b« 
grown.  The'  Irrlgatlpn  sjrstem  should  be  an 
Integral  parjt  of  th^  water  control  system 
and  require '  the  assistance  of  qualified  en«  . 
glneers  to  determine  feaslbUlty,  preparation 
of  plans,  design,  and  selection  of  equipment. 

The  elimination  of  all  salt  acciunulatlon 
in  marsh  soils  before  crops  can  be  grown 
satisfact<H^y  has  been  mentioned  previously. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished is  dependetnt  on  drainage.  WltM 
relatively  deep  drainage  canals  In  the  are* 
coupled  with  high  capacity  pumps  to  remov* 
water,  accumulftted  salts  in  the  soil  can 
be  reduced  to  Nontoxic  levels  by  siiccessivs 
flushings  with  ftesh  [water  In  much  less  tims  j 
than  otherwise.]  AM  part  of  Its  service  tot 
landowners,  sol^  oonserTatlon  districts  can 
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make  soil  saltnlty  tests  and  advise  tf  condi- 
tions are  favorable  or  not  for  particular  crops 
that  will  be  planted.  Although  some 
grasses,  notably  fesciie  and  dallas  grass,  and 
•<»ne  truck  crops,  have  a  fah-ly  high  toler- 
ance, clovers  essential  in  a  good  permanent 
pasture  have  a  very  low  salt  tolerance. 
Water  used  for  irrigation  purposes  should 
also  be  tested  for  salt  content  if  the  water 
supply  is  subject  to  possible  contamination 
by  salt  watCT. 

COSTS  ASX  NOT  PBOKIBmvS 

Th9  initial  cost  of  marshland  deyelop- 
ment  on  a  per-acre  basis  Is  high  and  varies 
with  the  dunculty  of  the  water-control 
inroblem.  Costs  have  varied  from  $100  to 
$300  per  acre  for  adequate  control  (partial 
control  in  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  is  not 
conaidored  since  it  is  a  waste  of  money  and 
effort).  However,  these  per-acre  costs  com- 
pare somewhat  favorably  with  costs  of  clear- 
ing and  drainage  of  high  land  with  the  added 
advantage  that  marshlands  should  outpro- 
duca  i4>land  soils  where  irrigation  la  pos- 
sible.    ^ 

SoU-eonservation  districts  along  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  have  been  assisting  land- 
owners on  marsh-development  projects  since 
1946.  Fann  plans  have  been  prepared  based 
on  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  produce 
determined  by  detailed  soil  surveys  of  the 
arefw.  The  farm  plan  is  worked  out  with 
the  fanner  which  Indicates  how  each  acre 
Is  to  be  used  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
land  and  the  farmer.  Engineering  assist- 
ance for  determining  feasibility  and  approx- 
imate cost  of  proposed  projects  are  then 
made  by  Soil  Conservation  Service  engi- 
neers. If  the  farmer  decides  that  the  costs 
are  reasonable,  detailed  plans  for  complete 
water-control  system.  Including  speciflca- 
tlona,  are  prepared.  While  the  work  is  In 
progress,  the  work  is  checked  by  the  ensd- 
neers  to  determine  conformity  to  specifi- 
cations. Following  installation  of  the  water- 
control  system,  conservationists  work  with 
the  landowner  in  establishing  planned  crops 
and  the  management  of  these  crops  for 
maTlmnm  yields.  These  technical  services 
do  not  cost  the  farmer  anything  and  are 
available  to  all  landowners  who  are  willing 
to  carry  out  a  good  land-iise  program,  and 
who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
these  potentially  rich  and  highly  productive 
new  land  areas. 
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HON.  HAROLD  A. 


or  ASIZONA 

IN  im  HOUSE  OP  representauvss 

Monday.  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
,  Rbcoid,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  D.  W.  Wingfleld.  Thla  letter. 
In  my  opinion,  is  a  good  analysis  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  livestock 
growers  of  the  West: 
Ap&chx  Mad  ahd  Lost  Edkn  Ranchcs, 

Rimrock.  Ariz.,  May  15.  1953. 

Hon.   HaBOLD  a.  PATTXIff. 

Hotue  of  Ri-presentativea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAS  CoNGccssMAif :  Undoubtedly  you  have 
received  fjrom  many  stockmen  and  wildlife 
•pokesmen  numerous  facts  and  figures  about 
the  graslng  bUL  Few  of  those  can  appre- 
ciate as  I  can,  having  grased  cattle  con- 
tlnuovisly  on  the  same  range  before  it  was 
created  Into  the  Coconino  National  Forest, 
the  slowly  deteriorating  resources  and  the 
•ver   decreasing   number   of   livestock   that 
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my  f'ather's  livelihood  and  is  my  son's 
of  living. 

thinking  on  this  matter  comes  from 

a  half  century  out  on  the  range  atop 

horse  and  on  the  ground  and  from  the 

records  of  my  operations. 

Multiple  use  has  been  a  theory  to  which 

has  subscribed,  but  in  practice  it 

undermined  its  purpose,  for  who  of  los 

fall  to  recognize  there  are  less  young 

rous  trees  In  the  forests,  less  water  in 

watersheds  and  less  forage  for  graslng, 

when  the  forests  were  created? 

Much  of  this  present  study  you  are  mak- 

wiU  be  considered  In  the  light  of  multl- 

tise,  what  is  the  best  use  of  our  public 

for  the   public's   interest.    I   classify 

uses  as  follows,  in  order  of  their  im- 

nce  and  explain  how  the  livestock  In- 

efflects  them: 
Watershed:  Arizona  needs  water  and  It 
belief  more  water  can  be  developed 
iDur   watersheds  than   our   share   of    the 
River  water  and  at  a  coat  less  than 
central    Arizona    project.     Interference 
nature  has  robbed  the  people  of  Arl- 
their  rightful  share.     The  United  States 
Survey  had  information   that 
Lhe   alia   watershed   38,509.000   acre-feet 
crater  falls  annually.    Approximately  95 
of  this  is  lost  to  the  farmers  through 
and      transpiration      through 
plants.     Grass     is     the     greatest 
for  runoff,  the  best  preventative  of 
and    the    best    food    for    livestock, 
grazing  damage  the  watershed?    There 
land   tise   that   dlstxn-bs   the   topsoil 
than  grazing.     Agronomists  agree  ero- 
requlres  the  use  of  livestock  in 
restoration    of    soli    fertility.     Grazing 
used.  Is  a  vital  need  for  proper 
management. 
Timber:  While  Umber  has  been  Impor- 
to  the  economy  of  Arizona,  it  should 
be  understood  cutting  practices  are  not 
in  any  way  to  enhance  the  pro- 
of water.     Trees  are  water  thieves 
there  are  many  millions  that  have  no 
economic  value.     The  very  process 
harvesting  timber  is  the  most  harmful 
land  use.    Heavy  eqiilpment  loosens 
soil,  destroys  grass  sod  and  causes  ero-  ' 
Only  grazing  puts  back  Into  the  soil 
it  takes  away. 
Graslng:    Grazing   makes   use    of   our 
resources,  grass  at  a  cost  reasonable 
to  produce  a  basic  food  item  to  meet 
man's  food  budget.    It  needs  to  be  put 
sound  businesslike  basis,  safeguarded 
to  Insure  its  rtabillty  and  to  protect 
investment  and  mine.     Stockmen  to- 
are  doing  more  for  the  land  than  any 
user  and  by  their  extensive  develop- 
of  range  lands  through  stock  water 
fencing,  reseedlng,  salting,  and  range 
providing  for  better  distribution  of 
and  livestock. 
Recreation:    The    public's    interest    is 
they  must  have  to  live — food,  fiber, 
or  the  means  of  acquiring  the  necessi- 
of  life.     After  the  necessities  are  pro- 
comes  recreation.    The  use  of  range 
by  the  public  need  not  interfere  with 
timber,  or  livestock  production.     But 
lublic  should  understand  the  stockman 
wealth  and  any  effect  on  the  stock- 
's business  has  a  direct  relation  to  those 
seek  recreation. 

Wildlife:    By   all    accounts,    game    has 

an  increase  in  an  the  Western  States. 

sportsmen  who  expect  these  lands  to 

I^otected  for  game  are  asking  the  ma- 

of  the  public  to  waive  their  rights  and 

the  10  percent  of  the  public  who  are 

The  damage  done  to  land  by  game 

per  head  basis  Is  far  greater  than  that 

by  domestic  livestock,  for  there  Is  no 

control,  no  resting  of  the  range.     The 

of  game  is  sometimes  greatly  exag- 

.  for  some  of  the  most  ardent  sports« 

fail  to  point  out  hunting  and  fishing  in 

cntim  no  wealtb  hut  sands  nuuif 
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dollars  outside  the  State  to  the  manufaob 
turers  of  sporting  equipment.  The  hunteis 
a^d  fishermen  do  not  spend  any  more  thaa 
they  would  if  they  did  not  hunt  or  fish. 
Some  people  like  baseball  games,  horse  rac- 
ing, and  night  clubs. 

These  are  the  multiple  uses  I  spoke  of  at 
the  beginning  of  this  letter.  Too  little  at- 
tention, to  me,  has  been  given  to  the  ulti- 
mate need  for  food  when  we  speak  at 
our  public  lands.  Too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  livestock  man  who  not 
only  can  do  the  most  good  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  but  is  engaged 
in  a  sound  btisiness  directly  contributing  to 
Arizona's  economy.  Stockmen  are  in  their 
rights  to  demand  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
every  other  man  enjoys  in  earning  a  livelU 
hood,  not  to  be  threatened  by  rules  that  can 
be  revised  at  any  time  by  the  whinu  of  ad* 
mlnlstrators  who  have  within  their  regula- 
tions the  power  to  confiscate  the  investmenti 
they  have  directed  me  to  make  to  improve 
the  pubJc  lands.  i 

Very  truly  yours,  >  | 

D.  W.  Wufonaiak 


Fdndt  for  Africaltval  CoBterrafio* 
Program  Skoald  Be  Increased    |     ' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS   l      ; 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK  j   i   | 

-pr  OHIO  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVXS 
Monday.  May  18.  U53     I    i|    | 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  begin 
consideration  of  the  1954  appropriation 
bill  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricxilture.  No  doubt,  as  is  usual  when 
this  bill  comes  before  the  House,  efforts 
will  be  made  to  drastically  reduce  the 
appropriation  for  the  agricultural  con* 
servatlon  program.  ]..      ! 

The  conservation  and  improveramt  df 
the  soil  resources  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  necessary 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Land  fertility  is  our  greatest  natural 
resource.  It  must  be  preserved.  During 
the  past  150  years  we  have  depleted  our 
basic  wealth  of  soil  and  timber  faster  by 
far  than  any  other  nation  in  history. 

If  we  do  not  continue  rebuilding  and 
protecting  our  soil,  in  another  150  years 
this  Nation  may  well  be  in  the  same 
situation  as  China  and  India  and  some 
other  nations,  where  it  requires  the  work 
of  85  percent  of  the  population  to  feed 
their  nations.  Because  we  have  had  a 
soil  originally  so  rich  and  farmers  so 
competent,  15  percent  of  our  people  liv- 
ing on  farms  can  produce  enough  food 
for  our  needs.  Our  farmers  can  do  this 
only  so  long  as  we  can  maintain  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  Much  of  our  top- 
soil  has  already  been  lost  and  much  of 
the  original  fertility  has  been  depleted. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized  that 
It  has  a  national  responsibility  for  con- 
serving our  soil  The  Soil  Corvservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  which  pro- 
vides the  basic  authority  for  this  pro* 
gram,  states  Uiat —  | 

It  Is  hereby  recognized  that  the  wastage  tjf 
soil  and  moisture  resources  on  farm,  grazing, 
and  forest  lands  of  the  Nation  resulting  from 
sou  erosion  is  a  menace  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, and  that  It  is  hereby  declared  to  he 
ttom  poUcy  ot  Congress  to  provide  penaa- 


'ttently  for  the  eontrol  aikI  itwimtlon  of  soil 
erosion  and  thereby  to  preserve  natural  re- 
sources, control  fkxxls.  prevent  impairment 
of  reservoirs,  and  maintain  the  navigability 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  protect-  public  health 
and  public  lands. 

Thijs  basic  law  further  provides: 
It  iM  hereby  declareid  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  act  also  to  secure,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  act  shaU  also  inctude.  (1)  preservation 
and  improvement  of  soU  fertility:  (2)  pro- 
motion of  the  economic  use  and  conservation 
of  land:  (3)  diminution  of  exploitation  and 
wasteful  and  unscientific  use  of  national  soil 
resources:  (4)  the  protection  of  rivers  and 
harbors  against  the  results  of  soil  erosion  in 
aid  of  maintaining  the  navigability  of  waters 
and  water  courses  and  in  aid  of  flood  con- 
trol; (S)  reestablishment.  at  as  rapid  a  rate 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  determines 
to  be  practicable  and  in  the  general  public 
Interest,  of  the  ratio  between  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  net  income  per  person  on  farms 
and  that  of  the  income  per  person  not  on 
farms  that  prevailed  during  the  5-year  pe- 
riod. August  1909-July  1914.  inclusive,  as  de- 
termined from  statistics  available  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrlctiltxire, 
•ad  the  maintenance  of  such  ratio. 

.   i'  V 

'  In  view  of  the  present  administration's 
proposed  outline  for  the  1954  agricul- 
tural conservation  {Program,  I  particu- 
larly call  to  the  Members'  attention  the 
first  point  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
namely,  "preservation  and  improvement 
of  soQ  fertility."  The  Congress  charges 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  this  act.  To  implement 
these  policies,  this  act  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  funds  as  follows: 

ifiac.  15.  To  enable  the  Secretal7  of  Agrl- 
etUtxire  to  carry  out  the  purposes  W  sections 
7  and  8,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  not  exceeding 
•800  mUllon. 

Note, this  well,  the  Congress  has  by 
this  act  indicated  that  It  was  its  intent 
to  spend  up  to  $500  million  annually  in 
assisting  farmers  in  carrying  out  prac- 
tices which  would  conserve  and  maintain 
the  fertility  of  our  Nation's  soiL 

During  the  development  of  the  various 
annual  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
grams, previous  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture have  called  upon  the  leading  agri- 
cultural authorities  of  our  4g  States  for 
advice.  In  addition  to  the  locally  elected 
farmers,  representatives  from  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  agricultural  universities 
have  developed  the  total  conservation 
needs  of  our  country  based  on  the  usual 
incentive  payments  offered  under  these 
.  programs,  and  in  most  instances  this  is 
^  about  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials or  services.  According  to  these 
authorities  this  Nation  should  be  spend- 
ing under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  annuaUy  $1,56«,107,797.  In 
other  words,  our  needs  to  protect  our 
soil  are  three  times  what  the  Congress 
has  provided  in  the  basic  law  and  it  is 
nearly  eight  times  the  amount  which  has 
been  recommended  for  the  1954  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  has  scrutinized 
^ery  closely  jthe  funds  for  that  Depart- 
t  'ment,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  like 
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to  can  your  attention  to  a  table  *rhlch 
appears  on  page  429  of  part  5  of  the 
hearings.  This  table  shows  a  comparison 
of  appropriations  and  employment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  other 
civilian  departments  and  agencies — 
regular  annual  appropriations — of  the 
Federal  Government.    You  will  note  that 
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the  Departmient  oif  Agriculture  approf 
priations  from  1940  to  1953  have  been 
reduced  30.4  percent  and  employment  in 
USDA  has  been  reduced  38.7  percent 
while  for  the  total  of  the  other  civilian 
departments,  appropriations  have  been 
Increased  139.4  percent  and  employment  { 
has  increased  116.1  percent.  j 


Compariton  of  appropriation*  and  employment  of  DeparltninU  of  Agriculture  viO^  oth^ 
ci9>^ian  department*  and  agencies  {regulof  annual  appropriations) 
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>  Appropriations  and  employment  for  judiciary  included  in  1040. 
lOSSmiumn. 

>  Rxdudes  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  stockpiling.  i 

•  iDctudes  rrst  of  fedwal  esUWishmt^nt.  exduding  Defense  Depsrtmenit,  mllttary  assbtanoe  under  Mutual  ve- 
rity, mt«r»t  on  public  debt,  permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations,  workiig  funds,  and  other  special  funds. 

The  amounts  appropriated  for  the  ag- 
ricultural conservation  program  for  5  of 
the  last  6  years  have  averaged  slightly 


more  than  $2$4  million  annually.  In 
1947  the  appropriation  was  $300  million; 
1948,  $150  million:  1949,  $262  million: 
1950,  $2a5  million;  1951.  $225  million, 
and  in  1952,  $250  million. 

I  believe  the  sum  of  $195  million  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  H.  R.  5227  should 
be  increased  to  a  sum  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  was  available  for  agricultural 
conservation  programs  this  year. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  its  Will  on  the 
very  important  problem  of  soil  conserva- 
tion it  is  my  intention  to  seek  recogni- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  on  page  31, 
line  14,  of  the  bill,  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  agricultural  conserva- 
tion programs  for  1954  from  $195  million 
to  $250  million.  I  am  doing  this  because 
I  believe  this  is  the  absolute  minimum 
figure  which  this  Nation  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  protecting  its  most  importan't 
natural  resource,  the  soil. 

My  amendment  for  $250  million 
means  that  the  farmers  of  America 
would  spend  between  $250  million  and 
$350  million  of  their  own  money  imder 
this  program  and  thus  accomplish  be- 
tween $500  million  and  $600  million 
worth  of  conservation  practices  on  the 
Nation's  farms. 

No  one  is  more  interested  in  economy 
than  I,  but  I  submit  that  we  have  already 
carried  economy  in  our  farm  soil  conser- 
vation programs  too  far.  Already  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
has  been  cut  from  $500  million  to  $250 
million.  Now  in  the  further  interest  of 
economy,  we  are  saying  that  we  must  cut 
it  to  $195  million.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  extremely  short-sighted,  false  econ- 
omy. 

In  this  program  we  are  not  giving  the 
fanner  anything,  but  we  are  urging  him 


to  protect  the  soil  fertility  of  the  landj 
If  he  will  Spend  $2  or  $3  of  his  own  money  ' 
the  Federal  CSovemment  will  spend  $1 
so  that  our  soil  will  be  preserved  fojf 
future  generations.  In  addition,  by  this! 
comparatively  small  Federal  expendi^i 
ture,  we  are  greatly  increasing  th0 
wealth  of  the  Nation.  By  his  labor  and 
ingenuity,  the  farmer  is  one  of  thd 
greatest  producers  of  wealth  in  the  Na- 
tion. Furthertnore,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  on  agricultural-conservation 
payments  for  limestone,  alone,  the  Fed^ 
eral  Government  actually  makes  a  profit 
through  the  income  taxes  received  froni 
farmers  as  a  r^ult  of  the  increased  in-t 
come  derived  fipm  the  increased  amount 
of  agricultural  products  resulting  front 
its  use.  I    Oil  ,  1 

In  coDclusio^,  iilli^  I  say  that  our 
leading  agronomic  authorities  tell  us  we 
are  wasting  our  soil  at  a  faster  rate  than 
any  other  country  in  history  and  that, 
if  we  do  not  take  stel>s  now  to  protect  out 
soil,  future  generations  will  have  dif- 
ficulty providing  theif:  food  and  fiber. 

In  I  reviewing^  thff  soil-oonservation 
practiices,  which  our  leading  agricultural 
authorities  say  we  should  be  using,  we 
find  the  folfowixig  discrepancies  between 
the  needs  and  the  recommended  soil- 
conservation  practices  actually  carried 
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Prmctices  carried  out  in  1951 
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EXTENSION  C^ 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  wASBtnroToiv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS,  1953 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RxcoRDi  I  im  pleased  to 
Include  an  article  from  This  Week  of 
yesterday's  Wtishington  Sunday  Star.  I 
recommend  it  as  hopeful  reading  for 
thoughtful  people  : 

Tb*  Wak  or  Amazino  Kikdmsss 
'  (By  Howard  wmtman) 

America's  true  foreign  policy  Is  not  macte 
in  Wasiiington.  It  is  made  back  home,  by  aU 
of  us. 

After  watching  our  OoTemment  dispense 
billions  across  the  globe  and  reap  a  harvest  of 
resentment,  thousands  of  Individual  Ameri- 
cans are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  Is 
•amethlng  they  can  and  should  do  about  It. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  liour  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  $40  billion  throiigh  vari- 
o\u  fonns  of  official  aid  to  help  other  coun- 
tries. But,  along  with  some  gratitude,  we 
have  won  large  measiires  of  distrust  and  iU 
will.     Never  has  our  prestige  l>een  lower. 

What  IB  the  answer? 

It  does  not  mean  Jtmklng  all  our  whole 
offlclal  foreign-aid  program.  It  does  mean 
recofpilzing  that  this  is  not  a  dollar  problem 
but  a  human  problem.  More  and  more,  far- 
sighted  Americans  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
tliat  what  people  In  other  countries  want  is  a 
helping  tiand,  not  Just  a  handout. 

A  axvoLunoN  nt  roaxioN  poucr 
These  Americans  are  working  in  many 
■eemlngly  disparate  ways.  But  underneath 
there  Is  one  common  purpose — to  Introduce 
the  God-given  spirit  of  love,  compassion,  and 
practical  helpfulness  in  everything  America 
does  abroad,  whether  ttu'ough  Government 
aid  or  private  agencies  such  as  our  foreign 
missionaries,  the  great  charitable  foiuida- 
tions,  (v  private  United  States  business  over- 
seas. 

.  What  this  can  mean  Is  virtually  a  revolu- 
tion in  American  foreign  policy. 

I  sat  by  a  crackling  fireside  in  a  hundred- 
year-old  home  in  the  Chagrin  Valley  of 
northern  Ohio,  near  Cleveland.  There  were 
two  other  men,  James  J.  Mtirley,  a  Cleve- 
land attorney,  and  my  host.  Raymond  E. 
Brltt,  president  of  the  Central  States  Indus- 
trial Supply  Co.  I  had  sovight  them  out  be- 
cause these  two  men  were  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  forming  a  Chagvl;!  Valley  chapter  of  a 
new  outfit  called  World  Neighbors,  Inc. 

"Why  should  you  be  worrying  about  hungry 
people  or  sick  children  In  India  Instead  of 
getting  out  and  Improving  your  golf  game,"  I 
said  to  Brltt. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  replied.  *! 
spent  the  first  20  years  of  my  adulthood 
worrying  mainly  about  myself  and  my  suc- 
cess, and  then  it  dawned  on  me  that  I  am 
really  not  alone  in  this  world — but  part  of 
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all  humanity.  I  went  actively  back  to  my 
cl  urcb.  And  now — sure  I'm  interested  in 
hungry  people  in  India.  Not  to  give  them 
hi  .ndouts,  not  crumbs  off  a  rich  man's  table, 
but  to  give  what  I  call  'practical  love.'  tiiat 
is,   to  help  them  help  themselves.** 

[  turned  to  Murley.  "But  out  here  In 
Cf  agrln  Palls,  what  does  It  matter?"    I  asked. 

"The  world  Isnt  Jxist  Chagrin  Falls."  Mur- 
leV  answered. 

"Why  not?"  I  pressed.  "Arent  yotir  pros- 
pi  rlty  and  security  all  that  count?" 

Mtirley  leaned  forward  so  that  the  coai 
file  flickered  across  his  face.  "We're  learn- 
in;  to  think  above  tiiat."  he  said  simply. 
£  ome  of  the  people  In  underdeveloped  areas 
aie  in  a  devilish  plight.  If  I  were  one  of 
tlem  I'd  hate  to  think  of  a  person  on  the 
ol  tier  side  of  the  world  living  in  prosperity 
ai  d  luxury." 

This  wasn't^a  preacher  I  was  talking  to.  It 
wiis  Jim  Murley,  corporation  lawyer,  former 
pi  esldent  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
msrce.  He  concluded,  "in  the  past  year  I've 
cc  me  to  feel  I'm  not  satisfied  with  material 
az  d  professional  gain.  Perhaps  it  Is  a  reali- 
ze tion  that  the  worth  of  man  Is  over  and 
alove  material  things." 

The  organization  called  World  Neighbors 
is  J\ist  one  of  many  approaches  to  Ameri- 
ca's new,  true  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  policy 
bised  upon  a  growth  of  the  human  spixlt  to 
tt  e  point  where  one  can  live  the  words, 
•":  "hou  Shalt  love  thy  nelghlwr  as  thyself." 

It  happens  also  to  be  the  best  antidote  to 
ti  e  poison  of  hate  which  commuxxlun  so 
effectively  spreads. 

A  icsrrzNG  or  "aicvassadoks* 
One  day  In  January,  I  met  w:th 
of  Iclal  ambassadors  of  the  new  foreign* 
re  presentatlves  of  such  organizations  as 
Warld  Neighbors,  Friendship  Stations,  the 
Experiment  In  International  Living.  Agrl- 
ciiturai  /Missions,  the  Interdependence 
Ouncil,  CARE,  tiie  American  International 
Ai  Boclatlon  for  Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
msnt.  and  the  National  Conunittee  for  a 
Piee  Exu-ope,  Inc. 

rhe  meeting  was  high  up  In  New  York's 
dcwntown  athletic  club,  amid  the  skyscrap- 
er!. Dr.  Roy  A.  Burkhart,  pastor  of  the  First 
Community  Church  of  Colxunbus.  Oh<o,  and 
president  of  World  Neighbors,  summed  up 
thk  reason  foor  getting  together: 

'The  people  of  America  have  a  hunger  to 
dd  something,,  to  do  something  Individually, 
net  sit  back  While  the  Government  tries  to 
do  It  all.  They  feel  frustrated  as  they  watch 
CO  nmunlsm  steal  a  march  on  xis,  despite  our 
pouring  out  of  billions  of  dollars.  There  is 
something  in  Americans  which  loves  people, 
wl  Ich  wants  to  reach  out  in  friendship  and 
ne^ghborllness,     but     we     have     lacked     a 
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ch  innel." 

'  Vorld  Neighbors  was  iK)m  to  provide  a 
chmnel.  It  had  an  amazing  birth  and, 
foi  an  International  movement,  a  s\irprislng 
bli  thplace — Oklahoma  City.  Dr.  John  L. 
Pe  ;er8,  associate  professor  of  religion  at  C^la- 
hona  aty  University,  filled  in  one  Sunday 
m<  mlng  at  St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church.  He 
gai  e  a  guest  sermon.  But  Oklahoma  City  has 
nerer  forgotten  that  Sunday,  April  22,  1951, 
or  that  sermon,  {^t's  Deal  With  Basic  Issues. 

I'eters  laid  it  on  the  line: 
The  masses  of  the  world  are  htingry.  And 
wb  en,  through  our  magazines  and  movies,  we 
tel  them  of  our  overabundance,  they  do  not 
res  )ond  with  respect  and  love;  they  only  pull 
thdr  belts  a  Uttle  tighter  and  hate  ua  a 
Utile  more." 

I  [e  told  the  men  of  the  oil  lands  and  the 
cattle  lands,  "It  is  not  too  late  to  win  the 
battle  for  men's  minds  and  for  the  peace  of 
the  world.  I  trust,  as  all  of  us  do,  that  we 
sha  11  win  any  war  Into  wtiich  we  might  bl\m- 
der  or  be  plunged.  But  our  goal  la  not 
mei  ely  to  win  the  war.  It  is  to  win  the  world 
for  jail  that  is  ultimately  right  and  good." 
v 
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And  wben  they  looked  up  from  the  pews 
with  faces  asking,  Wliat  to  do?  Peters  told 
them  that  America  must  make  Its  spiritual 
force  felt  in  the  warlA  "by  teaching  men  to 
read,  helping  them  build  dams,  showing  them 
how  better  to  cultivate  their  soil,  and  care 
for  their  health;  in  short,  how  to  rise  out  of 
their  ignorance,  disease,  and  misery.  It 
would  be  the  imposition  of  no  particular  cul- 
ture. It  would  t>e  the  unfolding  of  a  way  of 
life  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  demo- 
cratic friendliness,  and  it  would  stop  com- 
munism cold." 

The  Oklahomans  went  home,  but  they 
couldn't  forget  Peters'  sermon.  Businessmen 
talked  about  it  at  lunch.  An  oil  man  pp  ised 
the  word  on  to  a  lawyer,  the  lawyer  told  a 
builder,  the  builder  told  a  merchant.  In  a 
town  where  the  skyline  is  Jagged  with  oil 
derricks,  the  word  of  John  Peters'  sermon 
spread  faster  than  the  news  of  a  gusher. 
Soon  Oklahoma  City  was  the  home  of  a  new 
movement.  World  Assistance,  based  0{n  John 
Peters'  prescription.  |    I 

This  burgeoned  last  September  Into  a  na- 
tional movement.  Woild  Neighbors,  with 
headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  So  far  it 
has  set  up  two  "pilot  stations"  in  India,  to 
carry  forth  the  new  evangelism,  one  at  Kat- 
padi,  70  miles  west  of  Madras,  one  at  Ankle- 
swar,  150  mile*  north  of  Bombay.  Ita  teams 
of  workers  specialize  in  agriculture,  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  literacy,  mechanical  skills 
and  crafts,  maternal  and  child  health  and 
nutriUon.  They  work  In  tlie  villages,  di- 
rectly with  villagers,  person-to-person.     ; 

Right  now  they  are  teaching  villagers  to 
Use  steel  plows  Inst^d  of  crooked  sticks,  to 
use  cow  dung  for  fertilizer  instead  of  for 
fuel,  to  make  compost  heap*,  to  dig  wells,  to 
put  chimneys  on  their  stoves  Instead  of  suf- 
fering from  smoky  huts,  to  control  files  and 
disease-bearing  Insects. 

They  are  spreading  out  through  80  vil- 
lages, teafchlng  midwifery  and  child  cai«, 
garment -making,  spinning  and  weaving,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  reading  and  writing.  Bach 
pilot  station  is  expected  to  reach  out  even- 
tually to  250  villages  and  to  leavj  belilnd 
teams  of  trained  villagers  who  can  carry  oa 
themselves. 

The  basic  Idea  is  that  this  help  Is  a  red 
person-to-person  proposition.  When  Amer- 
icans form  their  chapters  of  World  Neighbors 
(as  they  already  have  done  in  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Dallas, 
Seattle  and  IS  other  cities)  each  chapter 
works  toward  fathering  a  pilot  station  some- 
where in  tiie  world,  carrying  the  heartbeat  of 
individual  Americans  to  individuals  srrtiss 
the  globe. 

World  Neighbors  in  Cleveland  have  put  up 
•14,676  to  open  a  new  pilot  sUtlon  in  Mar- 
t:.ndam,  near  the  southern  tip  of  India.  The 
Columbus.  Ohio,  chapter  is  selecting  a  team 
of  workers  to  send  to  a  new  pilot  station  at 
Vadali.  100  miles  north  of  Bombay.  Cincin- 
nati World  Neighbors  have  pledged  920.000 
to  set  up  a  station  by  October  1  and — backed 
by  local  buslnesmen — are  scheduled  to  have 
five  stations  operating  (two  in  India,  tfas 
others  in  Peru,  Egypt  and  the  Philippines) 
next  year.  ,    1 

OnX  HUKDRD  AND  TWENTY  PILOT  STATIOlrfl 

Within  6  years  World  Neighbors  alms  to 
have  120  pilot  stations  in  underdeveloped 
areas  where  half  the  total  population  of  the 
world  lives,  including  India,  Pakistan,  Korea. 
Indonesia.  Bufma,  Thailand.  Iraq  and  large 
areas  of  Africa,  Central  and  South  America. 
A  fOTce  of  160  agricultural  specialists  already 
have  been  screened  and  are  ready  to  go  out 
as  stations  open. 

To  make  sure  of  financial  support  (In 
addition  to  contributions  which  already  have 
come  in  from  8,000  individual  Americans) 
special  project  teams  of  businessmen  have 
been  set  up  in  St.  Louis.  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burgh, Coliunbus,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 


*\ 


* 


■acta  team  raises  the  •90.000  necessary  to 
start  m  pilot  Istation  and  run  it  for  1  year. 
The  person-to-person  idea  is  a  keystone  to 
our  new.  citizens'  foreign  policy.  It  got  Im- 
petus from  Father  James  Keller  and  his 
Christophers,  that  unique  band  who  believe 
that  each  individual  by  hl»  Indlvldiial  deeds 
can  change  the  world. 
f!_  [I  The  Ciirlstophers  |>egan  wltb  a  few  hun- 
dred la  1945.  now  number  nearly  I  million. 
"God  has  put  a  bit  of  the  missionary  in  every 
htmian  being."  Fatl^er  Keller  said  to  me. 
"Our  aim  is  to  fcncoUrage  each  one  to  put 
tliat  power  to  use  for  good,  not  only  in  emer- 
gencies but  at  all  times — not  from  fear  of 
what  is  wrong  but  frotn  love  of  what  is  right." 

j  i  I         MoviD  ntoM  wrmxw 

Powered  by  the  iame  Idea — not  lettlnf 
George  do  it  but  doing  it  yourself — the  Inter- 
dependence Council,  headquarters  in  Phil- 
adelphia, believes  that  Individuals  can  shape 
world  politics.  With  the  participation  of 
people  in  31  countries  it  has  drawn  up  a 
"declaration  of  interdependence." 

"It  is  not  an  agreement  between  govern- 
ments,** states  the  foreword.  "Governments, 
I  like  tine  hands  on  the  face  of  a  clock,  are 
I  mc  red  from  within.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
ter lependence  la  intended  to  givto  indivldxiala, 
who  as  citlaens  movto  their  governments,  a 
direction  of  movement  and  a  sense  of  respon- 
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BibUe  partldpatlon  Ijn  a 
ship.-  j       1(1 

And  herelB  luhr  th4  < 
oal  U  stated:  | 


iforldwlde  feilow- 
CM  aie  Indivld- 


**I  am  only  one. 
But  T  am  one. 
il  cannot  do  everything. 
I  But  I  can  do  somethlnif 
Whst  I  can  do  I  ought  to  do. 
rl  wiu  do."      1 

I  paxLtros  TO  ooiK<i 
I  iMo^l  paople  oC  tb«  world  (Ineludlng  as) 
ari  more  or  less  suspicious  of  their  own  gov- 
ernments, let  alone  a  foreign  government. 
Attd,  of  course,  the  Soviets  repeatedly  paint 
lAitual  Security  funds  and  point  4  tech- 
nical assistance  as  an  American  Trojan  horse, 
a  prelude  to  imperialistic  conquest.  Even  a 
nfeasonable  man,  an  ^dian  Hindu  leader, 
quite  honestly  made  this  comment.  "When 
j^our  government  does  something  for  us  we're 
;susplclous.  The  British  Gover^xment  did 
things  for  us  for  a  hundred  yeara." 

It  is  this  attltxide  of  the  world  that  has 
vitiated  so  much  of  tlie  aid  progpun  of  our 
Government.  Therefore,  the  new  foreign 
policy  which  Is  springing  from  tlie  hearts  of 
Americans  calls  for  dedicsted  belp  rather 
than  moneybag  help. 

"We're  not  Interested  In  a  global  hand- 
out." Paul  Comly  French,  executive  director 
of  CARE,  said  to  me,  in  Ixls  headquarters 
down  at  660  First  Avenue.  New  York.  CARE 
(Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to 
Everywhere)  did  a  fine  Job  of  distributing 
food  packages  to  hungry  Europe  after  World 
War  n.  Then  it  turned  lU  sigtalts  to  the 
whole  world  community  and  to  long-term 
neighborliness.  "The  thing  that  hit  us,  and 
the  thing  that's  our  guiding  light  today.  Is 
sclf-helpf,"  French  declared.  ' 

CARE  realized — as  any  good  parent  real- 
izes, as  any  good  friend  realizes^that  the 
best  you  can  do  for  someone  jrou  truly  love 
Is  to  lislp  that  someone  to  help  himself. 

I  I     onscT  TO  moivmuALs 

For  Inidla.  CARE  deveic^ted  a  plow  espe- 
cially designed  for  Indian  soU.  \A  GARB 
package  for  Greece  contains  a  ^Itclifork. 
weeding  hoe,  mattock,  and  shovel.  For  West 
Germany—a  resettler's  kit  containing  a 
saw,  shovel,  spade,  pickax,  bucksaw,  hand 
ax,  claw  hammer,  and  pincers.  Fpr  Peru — 
home  and  farm  Insecticide  spraywi  to  check 
crop  blights,  typhus,  yeUow  f(!ver.  For 
southeast  Asia — midwifery  kits,  including 
soap,  towels,  forceps,  sterile  dressings,  to 
bring  mothers  and  babies  safely  through 
chUdbirth. 


These  thlng|s  go  directly  to  Individuals, 
who  can  feel  the  helping  hand  in  every  touch 
of  them.  Through  its  flield  missions,  CARS 
has  distributed  •150,000.000  in  tangiUe  help 
to  peoiHe  in  M  coimtriee — from  the  hearts 
and  pockets  of  more  than  10.000.000  Ameri- 
cans. 

Dr.  Ftank  C.  Lanbach.  the  edueator-mls- 
siomuy  now  teaching  literacy  In  India  under 
sponsorship  of  point  4  and  World  Literacy, 
Inc..  knows  that  primitive  peoples  need — 
above  all— abilities  to  help  themselves. 
That's  why,  through  his  own  simplified  Lau- 
bacb  method,  he  has  taught  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  peoi^e  to  read  in  S8  years  of 
missionary  work  in  the  PhUippines,  India. 
Africa,  the  Near  mmL  and  Central  and  South 
America.  '      '  '  ' 

'       now  TO  DO 

tt  |>eople  can  read  they  can  read  how  to 
do  things  for  themselves;  that's  the  Lau- 
bach  credo.  Thus  as  soon  as  the  villagers 
have  conquered  Laubach's  primer,  he  turns 
them  loose  on  his  second  reader,  wliich  does 
more  than  give  them  reading  practice.  It 
tcOls  them  they  make  a  mistake  when  they 
eat  their  big  potatoes  and  plant  their  small 
ones,  for  then  they  will  get  only  small  po- 
tatoes They  must  plant  good  seed  to  get 
good  crops.  \ 

It  tells  thete  their  poor  cattle  eat  more 
than  they  are  worth.  They  must  breed  their 
good  stock  so  they  can  have  stronger  bul- 
locks and  more  milk. 
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the  Tuzkiah  educa- 


.  j  DicaiKe 

It  tells  them  they  eat  too  much  rice  and 
not  enough  fruits  and  greens  and  proteins. 
Ttiey  must  eat  leafy  vegetables  and  fruits. 
and  raise  Plymouth  Stock  chlfikens  for  meat 
and  eggs. 

It  tens  them  their  wells  are  polluted,  that 
they  must  build  them  with  curbs  so  that 
water  does  not  run  over  the  feet  of  those 
who  are  drawing  it  and  back  into  the  well. 
It  tells  them  that  files  carry  cholera  and 
typhoid,  and  how  to  control  mosquitoes. 

Laubach  gets  his  biggest  kick  out  of  seeing 
people  do  these  things  for  themselves — be- 
cause they  have  rea^  all  about  It. 

Giveaway  programs  may  be  necessary,  but 
as  United  States  bureaucracy  learned  all 
too  WeU  in  its  effort  to  save  the  world  with 
dollars,  they  engender  both  dependency  and 
hostility.  It  is  like  giving  the  unemployed 
a  dole  Instead  of  a  Job.  You  hand  people 
d<dlars  with  one  hand,  snatch  away  their 
self-respect  with  the  other. 
-^The  world,  as  everyone  wbo  has  studied 
tt — from  Missionary  Laubach  to  Supreme 
Court  Justice  WiUiam  O.  Douglas— knows. 
does  not  want  our  dollars  nearly  as  much  as 
It  wants  our  respect,  a  feeling  on  our  part 
that  the  most  uneducated  native  villager 
Is — under  God — fuUy  as  good  as  any  of  us. 
The  American  supwiority  complex  Is  our 
greatest  vattoj. 

OOLLAB8,    TOOr 

In  the  new  foreign  policy — ^the  unofficial 
one,  the  one  which  belongs  to  the  people — 
giving  is  really  giving.  It  is  the  giving  of 
respect,  the  giving  of  brotherllness.  Dollars, 
toot  Certainly  some  dollars  are  necessary. 
Just  as  OUT  daily  bread  is.  But  when  an 
American  in  Oklahoma  City  gives  some  dol- 
lars to  world  neightxvs,  or  someone  pays  for 
a  CARE  kit.  that  is  ah  American  giving  his 
own  money,  not  some  other  taxpayer's. 

Money  is  not  the  key.  Dedication  is.  The 
fully  projected  world-neighbors  program—* 
all  the  lao  pilot  stations  around  the  globe — 
could  be  supported  for  an  entire  year  on 
less  than  the  United  States  spends  militarily 
every  26  minutes. 

Wiuit  do  we  get  out  of  it? 

That's  a  logical  qviestion.  People  (on  tx>th 
sides)  have  wanted  it  answered  e^  since 
(mrient  days  when  they  feared  the  Greeks 
bearing  gifts.  Roy  McCorkel.  of  CARS,  ran 
into  it  when  he  conferred  wfth  Turkish  edu- 
cators about  gifts  of  books  from  the  United 
£Utes. 


"Used  bookit" 
tors.  ^ 

"No,  new  books.-  said  McOorksL 
•Tree?-  4 


-Absolutely  frse.* 

I  ^  I  WBMB9  AtOT 

The  Tm^ish  educators  conferred  amorlg 
themselves,  then  returned  to  McCorkel  and 
said.  "Vwy  well.  We  will  accept  the  hooka. 
Now — what  can  we  do  for  the  United  StatesT- 

McCorkel  Was  nonplussed.  What  was  he 
supposed  to  say? 

The  new  foMgn  policy  of  America's  heart 
knows  we  need  a  lot. 

"Among  other  peoples,  the  Japanese,  the 
Indians,  the  Mexicans,  to  name  <mlj  a  few. 
^there  are  many  who  possesi  a  love  and  apprs- 
ciatlon  of  beauty,  a  capacity  for  human 
understanding  and  a  richness  of  sympathy 
wlxlch  we  ml^t  well  covet  for  ourselves,  if 
we  apply  a  true  measuring  rod.  we  will 
approach  them  humbly  and  not  in  a  mood  of 
lofty  superiority."  | 

The  speaker  was  John  Foster  Dulles,  it 
Presbyterian  9oq>ital.  Philadelphia.  ApvU 
14.  1962. 

In  Putney.  Vt.,  is  headquartered  the  Ex- 
periment in  International  Living,  which  for 
two  decades  has  be<|n  sending  young  Ameri- 
cans to  Europe  and^  now.  aided  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  has  Isunched  %  "community 
ambassador  program- 
Henry  Borgese.  asj  went  to  Hcdland  In  tha 
sununer  of  1951  as  a  community  ambassador 
from  Niagara  Falls,:  N.  Y.  He  was  amused, 
he  told  me,  because  Mrs.  Olida  Smlt,  with 
whom  he  stayed  in  the  little  town  of  Zelst. 
expected  him->-like  an  young  Americans— 
to  wear  a  bow  tie,  have  a  brush  haircut  and  > 
a  terrifie  appetite  for  colas.  She  even  had  a 
case  of  cola  drink  ready.  But  poor  Borgese 
didn't  wear  a  bow  tie,  had  no  brush  cut,  an^ 
didn't  drink  OQla. 

"The  Smit  family  changed  a  lot  of  thel^ 
ideas,"  said  Borgese.  "But  boy.  did  I  change 
a  lot  of  mine."  ' 

He  returned  to  Niagara  Falls  and  has  slno* 
made  140  speeches  m  his  community. 

He  has  been  telling  people  what  be  got 
from  Holland,  not  what  he  gave  to  Holland. 

00 — AMB    LBABM 

'  -TbiB  Is  the  irhole  idea  of  the  experlmentjl'  - 
commented  Donald  Watt,  Jr.,  son  of  tha 
fotmder.     "It    is    a    two-way    street.    The 
young  people  ire  sent  abroad  are  told  to  ga 
there  and  learn.-  f 

Sharing  Is  the  goaL  It  Is  the  goal  of  Ameri> 
lea's  new  mood.  Not  the  smugness  of  gadget 
superiority.  I^ot  the  attitude.  We  are  Lord 
Bountiful.  Holw  lucky  you  are  to  be  on  out 
side.  But  the  deeply  democratic  and  re- 
ligious purposck  as  Dr.  Burkhart  put  it:  "Ttt 
share  with  all  1  peoples  in  such  a  way  thai 
their  fullest  g^  inSy  be  added  to  our  way 
Of  life  and  ourl  best  gifts  to  theirs,  and  that 
together  we  may  fulfill  the  divine  purposii 
in  piersonal  and  social  living." 

There  is  another  answer  to  what  we  get  oui 
of  this — a  special  dlridend.  I  remember  sit- 
ting in  the  office  of  Don  R.  Nicholson,  in 
Oklahoma  City,  and  saying  to  Nicholson,  a 
busmessman  who  is  regional  president  of 
World  NelghbcaiB,  "Whaft  do  you  personally 
expect  to  get  ou^  of  this?"  His  answer:  "Th» 
only  gain  I  can  |  see  for  myself  is  spirituaL" 

l  mfaarpu.  OAUf  |;i 

[  It  seemed  noti  onljf  right,  but  necessary]  ' 
that  there  should  be  such  spiritual  gain,  as  \ 
Don  Nicholson  called  it.     RememlMr  Presi- 
dent Eisenhowerts  inaugxiral  address?     Re- 
member the  shining  lin*:  "Whatever  Amer- 
ica hopes  to  brln^  to  pass  In  the  world  must 
first  come  to  pass  i^  ^c  heart  of  America"? 
The    new   foreign    policy    says — live    the 
American  way,  which  is  the  way  of  freedom, 
equality,  compassion,  and  love.    And,  some- 
what like  an  echo,  one  can  hear  the  voice  of 
Frank  Laubach  calling  back.  "If  we  wage  our .% 
war  of  amaiilng  kindness,  against  it  ihe  Com- 
munist promises  tyeak  Uka  ^ass.- 


til 
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Proposed  Immmiity  LegisUtioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

i  i  i  HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

Or  WKST  V1SGINXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 
Monday.  May  IS.  1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  May  12.  1953. 1  had  printed  in 
I  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
I  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  11 
on  the  proposed  legislation  to  grant  im- 
munity to  witnesses  before  congressional 
committees. 

Becaxise  of  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  re- 
I  j         ported  to  the  Senate  without  any  public 
hearings,  I  have  invited  a  number  of 
eminent  lawyers  to  comment  on  it 
I   ask   unanimous   consent   to   have 
r  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

I  .  the  comments  which  I  have  received 
'  from  Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold.  of  the 
,  Harvard  Law  School:  Gov.  Thotnas  E. 

I         Dewey,  of  New  York;  and  the  Honorable 
I  John  W.  Davis,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

American  bar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CoMifxMTB  or  Eswnr  N.  Gixswou),  Dcam  or 
TRx  Habvajo)  Law  School 
Law  School  or  Habvako  DwrvsRarrr. 

Cambridge,  Mass..  May  13.  19S». 
Hmi.  Harlet  M.  Kiloobz, 
Seriate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Drab  Sknator  Kiloobz:  I  am  writing  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  7,  with  which 
you  sent  me  a  copy  of  8.  16,  and  the  ac- 
companying committee  report.  This  Is  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  granting  of  Immunity  to 
witnesses  called  to  testify  before  either  House 
of  Congress  or  their  committees. 

It  Is  my  own  view  that  such  legislation 
would  be  unwise.    I  recognize  the  difficulty 
that  confronts  Investigating  agencies  When 
testimony  Is  refused  on  the  ground  of  prlv- 
Uege.    Prom  the  legal  point  of  view.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  only  way  to  get  testimony  from 
that  ptu^icular  witness  Is  to  grant  him  Im- 
munity from  proseo^lon.    Nevertheless,  the 
harm  that  may  be  done  through  the  grant- 
ing of  Immunity  seems  to  me  to  outweigh 
the   gains   which    might   be   had    in    most 
cases  from  requiring  the  witness  to  testify. 
The  power  to  grant  immunity  would  un- 
doubtedly  be   a  laseful   instrument   toward 
obtaining  the  testimony.  In  many  cases.'   Ex- 
perience  with   immunity    statutes   shows,    I 
believe,  that  many  witnesses  are  anxious  to 
come  forward  in  order  that  they  may  ob- 
tain immunity  from  prosecution.     In  some 
few  cases,  this  may  well  be  warranted,  and 
In  the  pubUc  Interest.     But,  in  the  large., 
It  seems  clearly  subject  to  abuse!     Despite 
the  several  guards  provided  in  the  present 
bUl.  the  risks  remain  considerable.  I  believe, 
that    immunity     wUl     be     granted,     under 
such  a  bill,  in  cases  where  It  will  thereafter 
be  seriously  regretted.    If  such  a  bUl  should 
be  enacted,  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  investi- 
gations, I  would  anticipate  that  there  would 
be  episodes  which  would  lead  to  public  out- 
,      cry,  the  net  result  of  which  would  be  that 
I      the  law  would,  in  due  course,  be  repealed. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  wiser  not  to 
enact  It  in  the  first  place. 

In  most  situations,  there  are  other  sotirces 
from  which  relevant  testimony  may  be  ob- 
tained. Even  when  Immunity  from  prose- 
cution is  granted,  there  is  a  certain  element 
inconsistent  with  our  traditions  In  requir- 
ing a  person  to  give  testimony  which  re- 
flects against  himself.   I  recognize  that  there 


no  violation  of  the  Constitution  in  doing 
sol  where  immunity  Is  granted.  Neverthe- 
le  IS.  it  seems  to  me  to  ^  mors  in  harmony 
with  our  basic  traditions,  and  better  judg- 
mmt.  not  to  require  any  person  to  be  his 
o^n  accuser. 

One  way  that  Congress  could  help  the 
piesent  situation.  I  believe,  would  be  by 
en  acting  that  Ap  answer  by  a  witness  to  any 
qv  estion  would  constitute  a  waiver  by  him 
of  his  privilege  under  the  fifth  amendment. 
A1  the  present  time,  particularly  under  the 
inluenee  of  the  decision  In  Rogers  v.  U.  S. 
(810  U.  8.  367),  decided  February  28.  1951, 
miiny  witnesses  are  led  to  refuse  to  answer 
ai  y  questions  at  all.  or  any  questions  which 
m  ght  be  thought  to  be  in  the  vulnerable 
aria,  because  they  fear  that  if  they  answer 

single  question,  apparently  harmless  in 
itielf,  they  will  thereby  have  waived*  the 
pr  V  liege.  Consequently,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  as  to  essential  points,  they  x*- 
fuie  to  answer  any  questions  which  th.:y 
W(  uld  be  willing  to  answer  if  there  was  not 
this  risk  that,  by  answering  anything,  they 
wl  ll.be  held  to  have  waived  the  privilege. 

rhis  situation  coiild  readily  be  remedied 
by  a  simple  enactment  by  Congress  that  no 
arswer  given  to  any  question  should  con- 
stitute a  waiver  of  the  privilege,  and  that 

witness  is  free  to  claim  the  privilege  at 
auy  time  when  he  does  in  fact  fear  self- 
in  crimination  because  of  any  previous  or 
ot  \er  testimony  he  may  have  given.  I  see 
nc  legal  or  constitutional  difficulties  in  the 
Wf  y  of  such  a  statute. 

¥lth  best  wishes.  {        j 

Very  truly  yours.  '        ' 

Erwin  N.  Obiswolo,  j:>ean. 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Drwst,  of 
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any  Invasion  of  his  rights  uhder  tht  fifth 
amendment. 

In  spite  of  the  decisions  cited  in  the  com- 
mittee report  there  seems  still  to  remain 
some  doubt  whether  a  witness  may  claim 
privilege  if  his  testimony  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate him  under  State  law.  The  bill  8. 
16  does  not  purport  in  express  terms  to  grant 
immunity  from  prosecution  or  penalty  under 
State  law.  The  language  of  the  majority 
opinion  in  Brown  v.  Walker  (161  IT.  8.  591) 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  maf 
still  be  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  so  to 
provide.  Where  the  congressional  Inquiry  is 
directed  solely  to  matters  of  Federal  concern 
the  question  wilf  probably  not  arise,  for  the 
possibility  of  self-incrimination  under  State 
law  would  be  remote.  See  V.  S.  v.  Murdoch 
(284  U.  8.  141).  But  you  are  familiSLr  no 
doubt  with  the  case  of  V.  S.  v.  DiCarlo  (102 
F.  Supp.  597).  Perhaps  a  final  solution  of 
this  phase  of  the  problem  must  await  fur|- 
ther  action  by  the  court  of  last  resort. 

I  have  some  sympathy  with  Senator 
Kkfauvzb's  position  that  before  immunity 
against  prosecution  Is  extended  to  any  wltH 
nesj  the  Department  of  Justice  should  hvm 
an  opportimlty  to  be  heard.  Perhaps  mf 
views  in  this  particular  are  colored  by  • 
rather  acrimonious  interchange  which  oc- 
curred while  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  involving  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Department  and  an* 
other  branch  o(  the  Government  In  relatlott 
to  the  grant  (^.^munity. 

Of  course  I  Hhite  no  objection  to  yotip  mak* 
tag  any  use  of  my  views  which  you  may 
fit. 

With  kindest  regards.  I 

Sincerely  yours, 

John   W.  Davis 
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State  or  New  York, 

Exxcunvx  Chamber, 
Albany.  May  13,  1953. 
H.  M.  KzLOORz, 
United  State*  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

]  >EAR  Senator  Kiloobe:  I' have  your  letter  of 

6   and   while  I   am  not  familiar   with 

details  of  S.  16,  I  recognize  the  grav'ty 

;he  danger  involved  in  the  power  to  grant 


im  nunlty. 

J  t  may  be  of  interest  to  you  that  the  New 
To-k  State  Crime  Commission,  which  has 
serired  with  distinguished  leadership  and 
notable  Success  for  the  last  2  years,  is  rec- 
_  the  adopting  of  procediirea  to 
the  granting  of  immunity  in  im- 
cases.  The  basis  for  the  reconunenda- 
is  that  the  granting  of  Immunity  is  an 
"""  power   which   should    in    all 

be  carefully  restricted. 
I  egislatlon  to  implement  these  recommen- 
s  is  presently  in  the  process  of  prepa- 
and  Is  expected  to  be  available  by  June 
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*  [y  own  experience  as  a  prosecutor  would 
lea<  I  me  to  concur  in  the  crime  commission's 
recommendations. 

Sincerely  yours. 


THOMAS    E.    DXWET. 


Comments  or  the  Honobabuc  John  W.  Davis 
Davis,  Polk,  Wabowell, 

SVNDEBLAND    &    KlENDL, 

New  York.  N.  Y..  May  lii  i9S3. 
Hablet  M.  Kiloore, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  apologize  for  my  seem- 

delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  May  6 

1  rhlch  you  were  good  enough  to  ask  my 

-^  on  the  bill  S.  16.    The  delay  has  been 

to  causes  beyond  my  control. 

tiave  considered  the  bill,  the  committee 

I  )rt  No.  153  and  the  individual  views  filed 

Jtenator  Ketauveb.     I  think  there  la  no 

about  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill 

the  immunity  granted  under  it  is  suf- 

flce'4tly  broad  to  protect  the  witness  from 
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^  Free  Trade  Meus  Freedon  To  Sink  AoMr- 
icM  Acricultare,  Labor,  and  Indnttrj 
to  Lerel  of  Asia,  Africa,  Evope,  Etc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  wwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  again  Tom 
Linder.  commissioner  of  agriculture  for 
the  State  of  Georgia,  writes  the  truth 
about  free  international  trade.  I  recom- 
mend as  must  reading  his  article  In  the 
May  8.  1953.  edition  of  the  Georgia 
Farmers'  Market  Bulletin.  Please  note 
particularly  his  exposure  of  some  of  the 
reasons  why  some  Industrialists  have 
joined  the  silly  symphony  of  free  Inter- 
national trade. 
The  arUcle  follows:  | 

Chickens  Come  Homb  To  Roost 
Newspapers  and  radios  today  constantly 
harp  on  surplus  farm  {x-oducts  purchased 
by  the  Government,  on  price  supports,  and 
on  furnishing  dollars  to  other  countries  that 
are  short  of  American  dollars. 

During  the  years  of  the  last  decade  and 
until  now  the  Market  Bulletin  has  consist- 
ently called  attention  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  this  country  cannot  produce  its  own 
food  and  fiber  and  at  the  same  time  pwchasa 
Its  supply  of  food  and  fiber  from  foreign 
lands.  Any  school  boy  should  know  that  If 
we  produce  what  we  need  In  this  country  and 
also  buy  what  we  need  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  will  have  a  surplus. 

The  same  Congress  in  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Deal  made  provision  for  burning  wheat, 
plowing  up  cotton  and  corn,  and  destroying 
cattle  and  hogs.    The  same  Congress  enacted 
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I  oo-caUed  reelproeal-trade-agreement  laws, 
under  which  we  would  import  from  foreign 
coiintrtes  the  same  commodities  we  were  de- 
stroying in  America.  Those  of  us  who  called 
attention  to  the  fallacy  of  this  policy  were 
mercilessly  berated  by  the  New  Deal  press 
and  by  the  internationalists  of  this  country. 
The  statement  that  other  nations  are 
short  of  dollars  is  a  coverup  phrase.  Most 
people  In  this  country  are  sho^  of  dollars. 
If  w«  have  any  obligation  to  B»i  that  people 
run  short  of  dollars,  such  obligation. would 
be  to  the  people  hetje  in  Amertek  where  dol- 
lars are  the  monetary  unit. 

The  only  way  that  we  could  keep  dollars  in 
foreign  countries  would  be  to  send  dollars 
over  there  and  then  repudiate  those  dcdlars 
and  refuse  to  take  them  bacld  Otherwise 
those  dollars  wUl  come  back  to  America  for 
American  goods,  and  the  European.  Asiatic, 
and  African  will  still  be  short  of  doUars. 
We  have  apparently  been  trying  to  send  them 
more  dollars  than  they  could  send  back  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  apparently  the  more 
dollars  we  have. sent  the  more-doUars  they 
have  demanded. 

I  DAIRT   ntODTTCTR 

In  recent  jrears  the  scientists  have  found 
ways  pf  using  vegetable  oils  ai^d  vegetable 
proteins  as  a  substitute  for  butterfat  and 
milk  solids.  The  dairyman  feeds  his  cows 
on  grass,  soybean  meal,  cottopiseed  meal, 
peanut  meal,  and  grain.  The  co^,  by  natxutU 
process^,  converts  a  part  of  thils  feed  into 
butterfat  and  milk  soiUds.  Now  it  Is  an  ob- 
vious fact  that  pound  for  pound  the  product 
of  the  cow  must  bring  more  money  than  the 
feed  t^  cow  eats.  Otherwise  the  farmer 
cannot  continue  to  produce  mi^c 

When  soybean  oil  and  soybean  meal  am<l 
other  vegetable  products  are  converted  di- 
rectly into  Imitation  Ice  cream,  butter  sub- 
stitutes, and  substitutes  for  other  dairy  prod- 
uctsy  It  is  apparent  that  such  substitutes  can 
be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  milk  and  milk 
products  and  still  show  a  profit. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  margartne 
and  other  substitutes  for  dairy  products  is 
forcing  the  American  dairyman  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  Government  is  attempting  to  buy 
the  dairyman's  prodiKts  and  keep  him  in 
business.  At  the  same  time  the  Government, 
under  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  is  trying 
to  buy  dairy  products  trova  dairymen  In  other 
nations  to  keep  them  in  business. 

We  have  reached  the  point  when  the 
American  jjeople  through  their  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  must  determine  whether 
they  desire  milk  and  other  dairy  producU 
at  a  price  that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce them,  or  whether  they  desire  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  cow  for  beef  and  let  the 
public  depend  on  imiUtion  and  substitutes. 
This  is  a  hard  decision.  Nevertheless,  this 
question  will  be  decided  either  dell^^tely 
by  o\ir  legislative  bodies  or  it  will  be  decided 
the  hard  way  by  the  dairymen  going  broke. 
The  present  agitation  for  the  dairymen  of 
the  middlewest  to  abandon  the  butter  and 
cheese  plants  and  ship  their  low-{grade  milk 
Into  southeastern  States  for  fluid  consump- 
tion is  but  a  symptom  of  the  economic  upset 
taking  place. 

PORXION  TRADR 

We  hear  lots  of  agiUUon  aboutj  trade  with 
Other  nations.  Some  want  free  trjade.  Some 
want  protective  tariff.  The  fact  1|b,  however, 
that  neither  free  trade  nor  protejctive  tariff 
can  of  itself  solve  our  problem.  Whenever 
an  Individual  or  nation  buys  anytl|iing  It  does 
not  need,  it  is  an  economical  loss.  Imports 
at  any  price  should  be  limited  to  only  those 
things  we  need. 

This  principle  Is  highlighted  by  our 
Imports  of  dairy  products  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  surpluses  of  dairy  products  because 
we  are  importing  dairy  products  for  which 
we  have  no  earthly  vise. 

MR.  rORO  AMD  VRKR  TRADC 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Pord  announced  the 
Willingness  of  the  Ford  Co.  to  engRge  In  ab- 
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aolute  flree  trade  with  the  world.  J».  Tot^ 
openly  exposed  the  proposition  that  America 
can  produce  automobUes.  trucks,  and  trac- 
tors and  sell  them  in  competlUon  with  the 
balance  of  the  world.  Mr.  Ford  is  probably 
correct  in  his  view  insofar  as  the  ^»d  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  is  concerned.  In  an  open 
world  market  without  restrictions  Mr.  Ftard 
can  buUd  automobUes  in  every  country  in 
the  wcn-ld  with  cheap  materials  and  cheap 
labor.  He  can  then  sell  at  world  prices.  But 
what  about  America? 

ilf  j»  have  tree  trade  and  equality  with 
all  the  world,  then  It  foUows  as  night  fol- 
lows the  day,  that  our  living  standards  must 
also  be  on  an  equality  with  all  the  world. 
This  Nation  became  great  because  of  its  r*o- 
ognltlon  of  the  value  of  Its  people.  This 
country  became  great  because  Its  people  were 
great.  When  we  allow  ourselves  to  sink  to 
an  equality  with  the  nations  and  people  of 
the  world,  then  America  will  be  no  better 
than  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  There 
will  be  no  nation  left  to  carry  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  gospel  to  the  dark  comers  of  the 
world. 

American  labor  will  be  on  an  equality  with 
labor  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  be  forced  to  exist  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  China,  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Stocks  and  bonds  on  American  enter- 
prise will  *U  in  a  world  market  In  competi- 
tion with  stocks  and  bonds  in  China,  Inidia. 
Russia.  Germany,  Prance  and  England. 
American  white-collar  workers  and  American 
school  teachers  will  be  reduced  to  the  status 
of  their  counterparts  throughout  the  earth. 

We  need  much  in  the  way  of  raw  materials 
from  other  lands.  These,  of  course,  we  should 
buy.  Nevertheless,  when  we  buy  anything 
we  do  not  need,  it  is  not  only  a  waste  in  ovr 
economy,  but  it  robs  the  people  in  oth^ 
lands  of  many  things  they  do  need.  Anyone 
should  be  able  to  see  that  the  hungry  biUtons 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  need  every  povmd 
of  butter  and  (theese  that  has  been  shipped 
to  America  to  get  some  dollars.  They  need 
every  pound  of  powdered  milk  that  has  been 
brought  over  here.  They  need  every  cow  and 
every  pound  of  meat  that  has  been  shipped 
into  the  United  States.  They  need  every  suit. 
dress  and  yard  of  cloth  that  has  1)een 
shipped  over  here.  When  we  go  into  naitions 
that  are  hungry  and  naked  and  buy  our 
clothes  and  food  and  bring  it  over  here  Where 
We  do  not  need  it,  we  are  not  only  commit- 
ting an  economical  sin  but.  what  is  far  worse, 
we  sire  perpetuating  wars  and  conditions  that 
lead  to  more  wars. 

The  causes  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  present  cold 
war  can  all  be  traced  to  selfish  dealings  by 
the  Internationalists  of  America,  England. 
Germany.  Italy,  and  other  coimtrles  in  less 
proportion. 

The  chickens  are  coming  to  roost.  They 
have  been  coming  home  since  1914.  They 
will  be  coming  bome  in  all  foreseeable  futiu-e. 

We  cannot  undo  the  past.  We  can  live  for 
the  future.  We  should  reafllrm  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  proclaimed  by  President  Monroe. 
We  should  reaffirm  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  and  avoid  all  entangling  alliances 
with  foreign  nations.  We  should  honestly 
recognise  the  fact  that  we  are  numerically 
and  economically  only  too  weak  to  try  to  en- 
force our  ideas  of  government  on  2  billion 
people  In  the  balance  of  the  world.  We 
should  stop  being  selfish  and  greedy,  becaxise 
greed  and  selfishness  are  the  motives  which 
led  us  into  our  present  pUght  in  world  af- 
fairs. We  should  recognize  the  fact  that  God 
rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men  and  glvetb  it  to  • 
whomsoever  He  will.  Regardless  of  atom 
bombe.  airplanes,  and  what  not.  we  can  exist 
only  so  long  as  it  Is  His  wiU.  but  ire  wiU 
exist  and  prosper  in  the  hands  of  providence 
so  long  as  He  wlUs  it  so. 

Let  Us  get  back  to  American  ideals  and 
American  fundamental  principles.  Millions 
for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.  Let 
us  oat  .flood   *nni^*«».   rations,  wear  good 
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American  clothes,  {plow  with  Amertcaa  plows, 
ride  in  American  automobiles,  on  American 
roads.  Let  us  raise  the  stars  and  stripes 
above  all  other  flags,  put  the  Bible  above  all 
other  books,  attend  to  our  own  business.  Be 
a  good  neighbor  to  other  lands  without  try- 
ing to  rtm  their  business  and  without  letting 
them  rtm  our  buslnees.  Huy  what  we  need 
and  pay  for  it.  ScOl  wliat  we  dont  need  and 
collect  for  it.  Cancel  out  whatever  debto 
other  nations  owel  us.  Let  us  trust  in  the 
God  oi  the  men  and  women  who  settled  this 
country,  and  America  will  always  be  the 
"land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


eat  good  Amfirh-yn  rations. 


Needs  of  the  TraLetsee  VaHej  Aathorily 
EZTENSIok  OP  REMARKS 


IN  THE  SENATE  0F  THE  UNTTEb  STATES 
Monday,  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  GORE.  Mv.^  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscou)  an  open  letter 
to  Uie  President  signed  by  Edward  J. 
Meeman.  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  and  Lopre  W.  Miller,  editor  ot 
the  Rnoxville  News-Sentinel,  and  pub- 
lished lii  the  Meqiphis  PresG-Scimitar  of 
May  15,  ld53.  This  letter  is  not  only  a 
recalling  of  history  but  an  eloquent  plea 
for  businesslike,  adequate  treatment  and 
consideration  of  {the  needs  .and  requests 
of  the  Tennessee!  Valley  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows:  | 

An  Open  LsrivB  to  the  PREsmnrr 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisekhower. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

This  Is  to  ask  your  further  consideratioa 
of  the  needs  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  the  needs  of  Memphis  and  other 
communities  for  Increasad  supply  of  power 
that  can  be  met  only  by  increasing  the  abU- 
ity  of  the  TVA  to  furnish  it. 

On  November  3.  '1953,  there  was  {Hinted  on 
the  first  page  ofi  the  Press-Scimitar  tele- 
graphic ocorespondenee  between  you  and  the 
editor. 

This  editor.  Jointly  with  Loye  W.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Knbxvllle  News-Sentinel,  the 
other  evening  Sdflpps-Howard  newspaper  of 
Tennessee,  had  seint  a  message  to  you  whlclt 
said  in  part: 

"We  are  editom  who  are  oppoeed  to  creep- 
ing socialism.  bui«Rucr&cy,  and  political  ap- 
pointments. We  are  militant  supporters  of 
the  private  enterprise  system.  We  have 
found  that  TVA  Is  an  example  of  beneficent 
govenmient  operation,  decentralized,  and 
without  bureaucracy  or  politics  to  mar  It. 
It  has  actually  stimulated  private  enter- 
prise, Increased  private  property  ownership, 
made  farmers  more  prosperous.  Business'* 
men  of  the  South  would  laugh  at  any  sug- 
gestion that  they  feaared  any  sociaCistic  in- 
fection from  tV^A.  Government  ownership 
is  limited  to  TVA,  and  no  one  fears  it  willj 
spread. 

"TVA  has  nojt  imposed  anything  on  the! 
people,  it  has  worked  with  the  people  as  a| 
partner.  It  has  not  encroached  on  State* 
rights:  it  has  worked  with  the  States  and  en- 
couraged the  Sitates  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity. It  has  cooperated  with  various  local'' 
agencies.  |  j 

"We  arealsol  mUltant  supporters  of  your 
candidacy.  We  think  your  election  wiU  b« 
good  for  the  South  amd  for  the  country.  We 
think  It  would  be  tr^  If  ttiere  was  any 
misunderstanding    to{ 
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•o-ealled  reclproeal-trade-agre^ment  Uws, 
under  which  we  wofuld  Import  from  forelg^n 
countries  the  same  oommodltlea  we  were  de- 
stroying In  America.  Those  of  us  who  called 
attention  to  the  fallacy  of  this  policy  were 
mercilessly  berated  by  the  New  Deal  press 
and  by  the  Internationalists  of  this  coimtry. 
The  statement  that  other  nations  are 
short  of  dollars  is  •  coverup  phrase.  Ifoet 
people  in  this  eouniry  are  sho^t  of  dollars. 
If  w«  have  any  obligation  to  se^  that  people 
run  short  of  dollars,  such  obligation. woxild 
be  to  the  people  heile  in  AmeriCjs  where  dol* 
lars  are  the  monetary  unit. 

The  only  way  that  we  could  k4ep  dollars  in 
foreign  countries  would  be  to  [send  dollars 
over  thers  and  then  repudiats  fihose  dollars 
and  refuse  to  take  them  back.  Otherwise 
those  dollars  will  cotno  back  to  America  for 
American  goods,  and  the  European.  Asiatic, 
and  African  will  still  be  short  of  dollars. 
We  have  apparently  been  trying  to  send  them 
more  dollars  than  they  could  scoid  back  for 
a  number  of  y«ars.  but  apparently  the  more 
dollars  we  have.ssnt  the  mors -jdollars  they 
have  demanded. 


OAXST    ntODVCTS 

In  recent  jrears  the  scientists  i  have  found 
ways  pf  using  vegetable  oils  aifd  vegetable 
proteins  as  a  substitute  for  bQtterfat  and 
milk  solids.  The  dairyman  feeids  his  cows 
on  grass,  soybean  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
peanut  meal,  and  grain.  The  cow.  by  natural 
process^,  convert^  a  put  of  thits  feed  Into 
butterfst  and  milk  sclUds.  Now  it  is  an  ob- 
▼ious  fact  that  pound  for  pound  the  product 
of  the  cow  must  bring  more  money  than  the 
feed  the  cow  eats.  Otherwise  the  farmer 
cannot  continue  to  produce  ini]|k. 

When  soybean  oil  and  soybeftn  meal  axhi 
other  vegetable  products  are  converted  di- 
rectly into  Imitation  ice  cream,  butter  sub- 
stitutes, and  substitutes  for  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts, it  is  apparent  that  such  substitutes  can 
be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  milk  and  milk 
products  and  still  show  a  profit. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  margarine 
and  other  substitutes  for  dalrv  nrodurta  la 


etdute  flr«e  trade  with  the  world.    Mr.  TotA 
openly  exposed  the  proposition  that  America 
can  produce  autcxnobiles,  trucks,  and  trac- 
tors and  sell  them  tn  oompetiUon  with  the 
balance  of  the  world.    Mr.  Ford  is  probably 
correct  in  his  view  insofar  as  the  rot^  ICan- 
ufactxiring  Ck).  is  concerned.     In   an  open 
world  market  without  restrictions  Mr.  Ford 
can  buUd  automobUes  In  every  country  in 
the  world  with  cheap  materials  and  cheap 
lalbar.    He  can  then  sell  at  world  prices.  But 
what  about  America? 
,      tt  *e  have  free  trade  and  equality  with 
all  the  world,  then  it  foUows  as  night  fol- 
lows the  day.  that  otir  living  standards  must 
also  be  on  an  equality  with  all  the  world. 
This  Nation  became  great  because  of  its  r*o- 
ognition  of  the  value  of  its  people.     This 
country  became  great  because  ito  people  were 
great.     When  we  allow  ourselves  to  sink  to 
an  equality  with  the  nations  and  people  of 
the  world,  then  America  will  be  no  better 
than  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  There 
will  be  no  nation  left  to  carry  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  gospel  to  the  dark  comers  of  the 
world. 

American  labor  will  be  on  an  equality  with 
labor  In  Africa.  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  be  forced  to  exist  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  China.  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Stocks  and  bonds  on  American  enter- 
prise will  Mil  In  a  world  market  in  competi- 
tion with  stocks  and  bonds  in  China,  India, 
Russia,  Germany,  Prance  and  England. 
American  white-collar  workers  and  American 
school  teachers  wUl  be  reduced  to  the  status 
of  their  counterparts  throughout  the  earth. 

We  need  much  In  the  way  of  raw  materials 
from  other  lands.  These,  of  covirse,  we  should 
buy.  Nevertheless,  when  we  buy  anything 
we  do  not  need,  it  is  not  only  a  waste  in  oitr 
economy,  but  it  robs  the  people  in  oth^ 
lands  of  many  things  they  do  need.  Anyone 
should  be  able  to  see  that  the  hungry  billions 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  need  every  pound 
of  butter  and  cheese  that  has  been  shipped 
to  America  to  get  some  dollars.    They  need 
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American  clothes,  {plow  with  American  plows, 
ride  In  American  automobiles,  on  American 
roads.  Let  us  raise  the  stars  and  stripes 
above  all  other  flags,  put  the  BiMe  above  aU 
other  books,  attend  to  our  own  business.  Be 
a  good  neighbor  to  other  lands  without  try- 
ing to  run  their  business  and  without  letting 
them  rim  o\a  business.  6uy  what  we  need 
and  pay  for  It.  Sell  what  we  dcmt  need  and 
collect  for  It.  Cancel  out  whatever  debts 
other  nations  owe!  us.  Let  us  trust  In  the 
God  of  the  men  and  women  who  settled  this 
country,  and  America  will  always  be  the 
"land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


Needs  of  Hie  Te^tee  Valley  Aathorily 
EXTENSION  OF  BEIiCARKS 

HON.  AlBERT  GORE 


IN  THE  SENATE  CfF  THE  UWITEU  STATES 
Mondav^May  It,  1953 

Ur.  GORE.  ICf .  President.  I  ask  iman* 
imous  consent  to'  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  an  open  letter 
to  the  President  jsi^ned  by  Edward  J. 
Meeman.  editor  pi  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  and  LoQne  W.  MiUer,  editor  of 
the  RnoxTille  N^ws-Sentinel,  and  pub- 
lished ih  the  Meiiiphis  Preso-Scimitar  of 
May  15,  l553.  Tlhls  letter  is  not  only  a 
recalling  of  history  but  an  eloquent  plea 
for  businesslike,  adequate  treaUnent  and 
consideration  of  jthe  needs  .and  requests 
of  the  Tennessee!  Valley  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccoso, 
as  foUows: 


An  Ofkn  I.in4v» 


▼VTB     ¥>■! 
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TV  A,  wblch  te  everybody  In  this  part  ot  tbe 
country,  from  also  being  aupporters  of 
Dwtght  D.  Baenho^Kir. 

"Tberefore  we  iirge  tbat  you  make  another 
ctatement,  not  only  declartng  a  frtendty  at* 
tltude  toward  TVA,  but  a  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  what  It  has  done  and  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  do  in  the  future,  so  that  all 
would  realize  what  we  realise — that  TVA 
will  continue  to  prosper,  and  with  It  the 
people  At  serves,  under  your  administration.'' 

To  that  telegram  you  replied  as  follows: 

"EDWASO    J.    MXZMAIT, 

"KtUtor,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar: 
"Thank  you  for  your  telegram.  Let  me 
reiterate  what  I  tried  to  make  clear  in  my 
address  at  Memphis  and  Knozrllle.  that  TVA 
has  served  well  both  agrlcultiiral  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  this  region.  Rumors  are 
being  maliciously  spread  in  TVA  areas  that  I 
propose  not  only  to  decrease  tbe  eflkdeney  of 
the  operation  but  to  abandon  It,  which  is 
grossly  \intrue  and  utterly  false.  If  I  am 
elected  President,  TVA  will  be  operated  and 
maintained  at  maximum  efficiency.  I  have 
a  keen  appreciation  of  what  it  has  done  and 
what  it  win  be  able  to  continue  to  do  In  the 
tutiue.  Under  the  new  administration  TVA 
will  continue  to  serve  and  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  this  great  section  of  the  United 
Btates. 

*T>wiGHT  D.  EisuniowsBt'* 
The  day  after  this  appeared,  446.147  Ten- 
nesseans  went  to  the  polls  and  voted  for  you. 
the  Republican  candidate,  as  against  443.710 
for  the  Democratic  candidate,  although  this 
Is  normally  a  Democratic  State.  Doubtless 
there  were  many  things  in  the  minds  of  the 
voters — yoiu-  splendid  record  of  administra- 
tion, your  patriotic  genius,  the  need  for  a 
change.  Doubtless,  also,  your  assxirance  of 
fMendlincBs  toward  the  TVA  was  an  impor- 
tant factor. 

We  were  happy  then,  and  we  are  happy 
BOW.  to  have  this  statement  of  your  friendly 
attitude  toward  TVA.  which  we  feci  sure  has 
not  changed. 

The  question  Is:  •'What  Is  maximum  effi- 
ciency for  the  TVA? 

This  is  a  question  on  which  there  may  be 
a  difference  of  opinion,  and  we  would  like 
to  give  you  ours. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  TVA  budget 
offered  by  your  administration  provides  for 
adding  generating  xmits  at  John  Sevier  and 
Kingston.  This  recognition  that  TVA  must 
have  steam  plants  in  order  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion's defense  needs  and  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  South  is  most  welcome. 

But  we  are  Just  as  sorry  to  see  omitted 
from  the  budget  the  item  of  $30  million  for 
the  steam  plant  at  Pulton.  Tenn..  which  is 
proposed  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  this 
area,  especially  those  of  the  city  of  Memphis. 
We  have  received  this  statement  from  MaJ. 
Thomas   H.  Allen,   head   of   Memphis'   mu- 
Blclpally  owned  electric  distribution  system: 
"We  think  the  total  capacity  of  the  pres- 
ent   lines    and    steam    plant    can   carry    us 
throiigh  1064.     Maybe  a  little  way  into  1»SS. 
"That  is  without  any  spare  capacity  avail. 
able  for  emergencies  on  the  TVA  system. 

"We  have  requested  a  total  of  305,000  kilo- 
watts. The  lines  have  a  S16.000-kllowatt 
capacity.  There  are  54.000  kllowatU  gener- 
ated here,  malting  a  total  of  370.000. 

"We  estimate  that  In  1958  we  will  require 
480,000  and,  in  19S3.  our  need  will  be  690  000 
kilowatts. 

"It  would  take  about  3  years  to  get  the 
first  unit  of  the  Fulton  steam  plant  working. 
If  work  began  at  once.  So,  very  definitely 
we  have  to  have  some  relief  in  the  very  near 
futme. 

"Meanwhile,  west  Tennessee  is  demanding 
more  power.  So  too  is  north  Mississippi 
and  Kentucky.  The  Fulton  plant  would  ngl 
only  supply  our  needs  but  would  m( 
throughout  west  Tennessee  and  adjoining 
areas.  It  would  release  power  now  in 
Ing  plants  for  otlier  areas. 

-To  build   additional   lines  from  present 
plants,  with  the  losses  of  voltage  a^  hasarda 
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apentlou,  wtntld  be  a  less  economical  and 
stable  power  source  than   the   Fulton 

PlM" 

k>  this  is  an  emergency.  It  Is  necessary 
start  the  steam  piant  now  to  meet  needs 
wiich  are  now  in  sight.  Tbe  next  session 
wi  i  be  too  late. 

:t  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  defense 
pli  ints.  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  area, 
hs  re  the  first  call  on  TVA  power.  Certainly 
th:y  should  have.  The  great  wind  tunnel 
at  Tullahoma  has  not  y*X  been  put  into 
op  oration;  it  wUl  use  much  power. 

)ut  surely  it  is  not  right  that  other  Ugltl- 
axi  ite  needs  for  power  on  the  part  of  citizens 
and  civilian  Industries  should  not  also  be 
adequately  met.  There  should  be  adequate 
pli  nning  to  meet  those  needs. 

inminent  certain  needs  require  the  con- 
st! uction  of  the  Fulton  steam  plant.  But 
wc  uld  it  not  also  be  wise  to  plan  for  a  pos- 
sille  national  emergency  in  which  there 
wc  uld  be  demand  for  additional  power? 

:t  has  been  said  by  those  opposing  cen- 
"Sti  uction  of  the  Fulton  steam  plant  that 
th  s  additional  source  of  power  would  not 
be  needed  if  industries  did  not  leave  other 
rei  ions  to  come  to  this  region.  We  assure 
yo  i  that  migrant  industries  are  not  an 
important  factor  in  tbe  growing  need  for 
pover.  Our  communities  have  not  been 
In  erested  in  luring  Industries  from  other 
cities.  We  are  interested  in  new  industries 
an  i  that  is  what  our  growth  largely  consists 
of 

'^  instance  the  great  industries  that  have 
re<  ently  come  to  Memphis  are  new  indus- 
tries; W.  R.  Grace  Co..  which  is  to  make 
fertilizer  by  a  new  process;  Mon- 
Ferro-Alhjys  Co.,  which  will  import 
from  South  Africa;  Kimberly-Clark,  to 
a  growing  demand  for  their  products 
f  rdm  the  South;  International  Harvester  Co.. 
wl:  ich  makes  cotton  pickers. 
'  The  Bowatera  paper  plant  now  being  built 
Chattanooga  is  an  industry  that  has 
to  east  Tennessee. 
'  "he  rising  standard  of  living  and  increased 
In  the  South  has  led  to  a  de- 
for  products  which  has  made  Memphis 
11th  city  in  the  nation  in  distribution. 
Naturally  there  is  also  a  growth  of  industry 
supply   the   demands   of  southern   con- 
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would  be  tragic  If  this  natural  growth 

thwarted  by  a  failure  to  supply  needed 

-'c  power. 

urge  you  to  ask  Immediately  for  the 

ition  of  the  •30.000,000  appropriation 

the  steam  plant  at  Pulton.  Tenn..  which 

evdntually  is  to  cost  $90,000,000.    Only  thiis, 

believe,  will  TVA  "be  operated  and  maln- 

tai^ied  at  maximum  efficiency.'*     Only  thus 

TVA  be  able  "to  serve  and  promote  the 

-0  sperity  of  this  great  section  of  the  United 
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I  Edward  J.  Mexican, 

Wdttor,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

LoTx  W.  MnxKK, 
Kdttor.  Knoxville  Nevs-Sentinel. 


1ll>w  I  Handled  the  Reds  m  My  Unioa''— 
David  Dnbinsky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  HIW  TOBK 

E  r  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVSS 
Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Ur.  MULiER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

finest  articles  I  have  ever  read  on 

to  fight  the  Communists  eflTectlvely 

ared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 

day  9,  1953,  written  by  that  great 

uniin  leader  David  Dubinslcy.  president; 
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of  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union.  I  commend  it  to  tbe 
attention  of  my  colleagues :        N       I 

Bow  I  HaNOLCD  THt  RBDS  XN   MT   DlflON 

(By  David  Dublnsky) 
POr  12  years  Dr.  Harry  G.  Albeum,  a  biol- 
ogy    professor    at     Brooklyn    College,     had 
nursed  a  secret  to  his  bosom  and  hoped  des- 
perately that  he  would  be  rid  of  it  before  it 
devoured  him.    He  had  been  sucked  into  the 
Communist  Party  In  1988  and  now  he  was 
trapped.     When   he   suggested    to   a    fellow 
member  that  he  wanted  to  quit,  the  latter 
told  him.  "Brother,  you  don't  resign   from 
the   Communist   Party:    you   are   expelled." 
He  might  have  welcomed  expulsion,  except 
for  the  fact  tlxat  the  Communists  had  the 
goods  on  him.    By  order  of  the  party  higher- 
ups  he  had  told  a  lie  under  oath  to  a  State 
exadalning  board,  and  he  knew  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  give  him  away  to  the  author- 
ities once  he  left  them  for  good.     Not  only 
would  he  risk   the  loss  of  his  fXMltion  and 
rating  as  a  professor  but  he  would  also  inciir 
the  obloquy  attendant  on  disclosure  of  his 
secret  past.    He  was  desperate,  for.  although 
he  had  drifted  away  from  them  and  had  h«Ml 
no  contact  with  them  for  12  years,  his  past 
was  about  to  catch  up  with  him.     He  had 
Just  received  a  summons  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  internal  security  subcommittee. 
What  was  Albaum  to  do — take  refxige  be- 
hind the  evasions  and  legal  rubterfxiges  by 
which  others  hsd  sidestepped  the  truth  or 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  take  the  con- 
sequences?   He  was  in  a  state  of  emotional 
collapse  as  he  faced  his  inquisitors.  Senator 
Homer  Fcacnsoif,  chairman  of  the  hearing  at 
which  he  was  to  be  examined,  and  Robert 
Morris,  coimsel  of  the  committee,  who  was 
to  conduct  the  examination.     Pinally.   he 
pulled  himself  together  and  told  all.     Tes. 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Commiinist 
Party.    He  had  stayed  with  them  only  2  years 
and  had  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  trying  to 
live  it  down.     "This  pall,"  he  blurted  out. 
"has  been  hanging  over  me  for  12  or  more 
years,  and  I  cannot  live  with  it  any  more."* 
Senator  PcacuaoM's  response  on  that  occa- 
sion is  worth  noting,  for  Jt  holds  the  key, 
it  seems  to  me.  to  the  tactics  and  strategy 
to  be  pursued  against  the  naUve  agenu  of 
the  Moscow  hierarchy.    Said  Senator  Pebco- 
son:   "•   •   •  It  is  very  refreshing  to  realisa 
that  there  has  finally  been  a  place  that  you 
could  come  to  •  •  •  (where  a  man)  can  come 
In  and  testify  and  free  his  soul." 

Long  experience  in  unrelenting  and  some- 
times harrowing  Infighting  with  the  Com- 
munUts  has  taught  me  that  certain  meth- 
ods will  work  against  them  whUe  others  will 
not.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  consider 
Senator  Pxbcusow's  remark  not  only  a  char- 
itable one  but  also  a  sagacious  one.    It  rep- 
resents the  proper  approach  to  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  former  Conununists  and 
disaffected  presented  adherents  of  the  Reds. 
The  method  of  attack  I  propose  may  not 
be    popular    with    certain    confirmed    anti- 
Communists.    It    equires  a  degree  of  sophis- 
tication  that   is  not  easy   to  arrive  at.     I 
know  that  I  had  trouble  with  it  In  our  own 
organization.    I  remember  the  case  of  Mary 
Williams — that  is  not  her  real  name,  but  it 
will  serve— a  fiery  party  liner  whom  I  helped  - 
break  loose  tram  the  Stalinists.     Mary  had 
given  us  all  sorts  of  trouble.     At  meetings 
she  would  be  the  sparkplug  for  the  opposi- 
tion and  start   a  commotion   and  rows  to 
break  up  the  meetings.    In  the  factories  in 
which  she  was  employed  she  managed  to  be- 
come shop  chalrlady.  provide  quarrels.  vUify 
the    union    administration,    collect    money 
among  her  shopmates  for  Commimist  fronts 
and  undertakings  and  make  herself  an  intol- 
erable general  nuisance.     Pinally  her  local 
union  was  forced  to  take  official  note  of  her 
deviltry  and  brought  her  up  on  charges  of 
violating  imlon  rules  and  regulations.     She 
was  punished  by  being  deprived  of  her  right 
to  attend  meetings  or  run  for  office.     Bha     < 
■till  retained  her  membership  and  her  right    j 
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to  a  Job.  but  she  no  longer  enJoVed  political 
rights  within  the  union.  T 

Mary  quit  the  dress  trade.  Tlipe  psiwnd  by 
and  ail  we  heard  of  her  was  that  she  had 
become  an  organiser  for  a  pnnmunlst- 
dominated  union  in  another  inditetry.  After 
a  while  we  lost  track  of  her  andjbad  almost 
forgotten  about  her  when,  one  d$y,  an  officer 
of  the  local  from  which  she  had  dropped  out 
Informed  me  that  she  wanted  toTresume  her 
membership  and  had  asked  for  a  Job.  "Can 
you  imagine?"  this  oOcial  statedi  "After  all 
she'd  been  up  to,  stte  wants  us  to  take  her 
In  and  give  her  a  Job."  j 

Although  I  agreed  with  my  ofdleague  that 
he  had  every  right  to  be  resentful,  I  asked 
to  see  Mary.     When  she  worked  up  sufficient 
courage  to  talk  to  me,  I  learned  what  had 
happened  to  her.     When  she  became  an  offi- 
cial at  a  Communist  outfit  she  got  an  insight 
into  party-line  machinations  she  had  never 
suspected  before.     She  was  outraged  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  conniving  and  doubledeallng 
that  went  on  in  the  name  of  the  Commu- 
nist cause.     She  resigned  her  posit  as  an  offi- 
cial in  the  party-controlled  union  and  tried 
to  get  a  Job  as  an  ordinary  employee  in  that 
Industry.    The  boss  commissars  Of  the  union 
would  not  permit  this,  however)     They  cut 
her  off  completely  and  she  had  neither  Job 
nor  social  contact  with  her  former  associates. 
She  was  in  dire  need  of  employnjient  and  in 
even  more  desperate  need  of  hiunan  com- 
panionship.    The  Communists  wbuld  not  let 
her  satisfy  either  of  these  elementary  needs. 
I  took  her  in  hand,  arranged  to  have  her 
readmitted  into  the  imlon — It  took  doing  to 
overcome   the   opposition   to  her — and   ob- 
tained a  Job  for  her  as  operative  in  a  dress 
factory.     Mary  is  a  happy  girl  noif ■     Not  only 
that  but  she  is  also  one  of  our  mbst  effective 
allies  in  the  running  combat  wltb  the  Com- 
munists that  still  goes  on  in  ouf  midst.'    It 
was  thaniu  to  her  efforts  and  to  the  efforts 
of  men  and   women  like   her   t|bat  in   the 
elections  for  various  union  officeii  the  Com- 
munists this  year  received  the  l<|rwe8t  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  history  of  their  operations 
in  oxir  organization.     In  the  New  Tork  Dress- 
makers Union,  which  the  Communists  once 
dominated  completely  and  wherej  they  could 
always  bank  on  a  minimum  of  6,000  votes, 
this  year  they  obtained  only  2,^2  against 
15321  for  t)ie  administration. 

I  think  this  is  2.402  Communist  adherents 
too  many  for  our  organization  |dr  for  any 
organization  to  have.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
shake  them  loose  from  the  hold  the  com- 
missars have  on  them.  And.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  psychopaths,  the  crackpots,  and 
screwballs  who  are  constitutionaIl|y  unable  to 
respond  to  reason.  I  expect  td  beat  tbe 
Stalinists  for  posseesioa  or,  rathor,  for  Inte- 
gration of  their  souls.  l 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  My  purpose 
Is  not  to  shatch  brands  from  the  fire,  esti- 
mable as  this  endeavor  may  be.  I  am  not 
advocating  a  soft  policy  toward  C^nnmunists. 
On  the  contrary,  what  I  urge  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  policy,  one  of  unremitti^'  effort  to 
seek  them  out,  expose  them,  fight  them,  and 
destroy  their  capacity  for  evil.  jOne  of  the 
best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  deprive  them  of 
the  people  from  whom  they  draw  both  struc- 
tural and  moral  support. 

A  considerable  experience  In  i  Communist 
combat  has  taught  me  that  it  is  imiKstant 
to  discriminate  among  the  sev^i  varieties 
of  Communists  and  Comm\ml«t  followers. 
Among  both  the  party  memb^  and  the 
camp  followers  there  sre  the  sincere  con- 
verts with  missionary  eeal  and  with  what 
New  Bnglanders  used  to  call  a  concern  in 
their  hearts — a  concern  for  mcH'al  and  ethi- 
cal concepts  and  for  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  fellow  beings.  I  suppose 
It  was  people  with  thi*  concern  that  Whit- 
taker  Chambers  had  in  mind  when  he  said 
that  the  true  Communist  is  one  with  a 
religious  fervor  in  his  heart.  The  religion 
is  a  false  one,  but  the  fervor  is  not.  It  U 
these  people  I  would  fseek  out  and  move 
tli|tta  to  cast  out  the  ifalse  faith,  but  not 
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the  devotion  ttaa  tdealism  that  influenced 
them  to  turn  to  the  Communists  In  the  first 
place. 

In  addition  to  the  sincere  party  mem- 
bers and  party  adherents,  there  are.  of 
course,  the  Communists  and  pro-Commu- 
nists in  various  stages  of  moral  decrepi- 
tude  and  instability  of  character.  There 
are  the  intellectual  i>erverts  who  love  false- 
hood for  its  own  sake.  There  are  the  foolUh 
and  distraught  for  whom  the  Communists 
•upply  a  sort  of  lonely  hearts  club.  There 
are  the  playboys  and  party  girls  of  commu- 
nism, the  thrill  seekers  who  revel  in  the 
secretiveness  of  the  party  and  In  operations 
bordering  on  criminality.  And  most  im- 
portant for  the  Stalinists,  there  are  still 
the  considerable  numbers  of  apologists  whom 
we  lump  $s  feUow  travelers.  feUow  wanderers 
and  fellow  trailers. 

Let  no  I  one  underestimate  the  past,  the 
present,  ahd  the  potential  usefulness  of  these 
fellow  travelers  to  the  commissars.  They  are 
the  ones  who  supplied  a  respectable  front 
for  what  was  in  essence  a  criminal  as  well 
as  a  disreputable  operation.  The  Hollywood 
luminaries  who  sided  with  the  Communists 
supplied  them  not  only  with  money  and 
position  but  also  with  a  cloak  of  respectabil- 
ity. So  di^l  their  ooimterpart.i  on  Broadway 
and  Park  Avenue.  They  performed  a  service 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  Communists  and 
incalculable  damage  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  They  made  a  ttirowback  to 
ancient  and  despicable  cruelty  acceptable  in 
polite  andj  even  seemingly  progressive  so- 
ciety. I 

The  eUmate  oif  public  opinion  is  no  longer 
as  favorablle  for  the  Communists  and  their 
apologtsto  as  it  once  was.  Credit  the  Stalin 
regime  with  an  assist  In  this  regard.  Its 
record  of  brutal  aggression,  its  ruthless  en- 
slavement of  millions  of  people  and.  finally, 
iU  acceptance  of  Hitlerian  racist  and  reli- 
gious persecution  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  to  the  abomination  of  conununism. 
Even  so,  there  are  still  some. among  us  who 
parade  as  liberals  and  intellectuals  and  still 
persist  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy 
while  settli^  up  roadblocks  and  detoiirs  for 
those  moving  against  the  enemy.  I  think  of 
the  Harvard. law  professor  who  argues  that 
civil  rljgbts  are  in  danger  wh^n  those  who 
were  ipside  the  Comjnunlst  Party  disclose 
what  they  know  of  the  conspiracy  against 
oiu-  cavil  rights.  I  think  of  the  celebrated 
playwright  who  stated  that  she  would  not 
cut  her  "conscience  to  fit  this  year's  fashion" 
when  she  brushed  off  a  House  committee 
inquiry  into  her  former  association  with 
Communists  and  pro-Communists.  And  I 
think  of  a  publication  which  considers  Itself 
the  official  organ  of  ordained  liberaliam  and 
which  condemns  every  Investigation  and 
every  move  against  the  Communistp  as  a 
witch  hunt.  To  be  sure,  blunderbuss  as- 
saults and  wholesale  accusations  are  repre- 
hensible. I  am  opposed  to  them  because 
they  are  not  only  unjiist  but  also  ineffective. 
They  frequently  serve  a  purpose  contrary  to 
their  announced  intent  and  help  the  Com- 
munists more  than  they  harm  them.  With 
aU  that.  I  wlU  still  point  out  that,  whereas 
there  never  really  were  any  witches,  there  is 
certainly  plenty  of  Stalinist  subversion  and 
machination  against  us. 

Recently,  since  the  Kremlin  adopted  anti- 
Semitism  as  a  measure  of  political  and  im- 
perialist convenience,  a  question  frequently 
asked  me  is:  How  is  It  possible?  How  can 
anybody  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
Justice  and  ethics  still  stick  toxhe  Commu- 
nists? How  can  anybody  so  much  as  utter  a 
good  word  in  thf ir  behalf?  Theae  are  rhetor- 
ical questions  and  express  smazement  more 
than  a  search  for  knowledge.  The  same 
questions  were  asked  when  Stalin  instituted 
his  preposterous  show  trials  in  Moscow  and 
followed  them  with  mu|derous  liquidation 
of  former  friends  and  associates.  The  ques- 
tions were  put  when  the  Krtailln  subjugated 
Poland,  the  9a]tlc  countries.  Csechoslovakia. 
and  the  other  aatf0ns  that  are  now  latalUtai 
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of  the  II0809W  empire.  They  were  reiterated 
following  the  invasion  of  Korea.  It  will  b* 
recalled  that  after  each  and  every  such  6o^ 
Viet  affront  to  reason,  Justice,  and  morality; 
the  customary  apologists  moved  In  with  their 
customary  apologies  for  Russia,  with  pious 
protestations  of  their  liberalism  and  appekls 
to  sweet  reasonableness.  The  liquidation  of 
Bolshef^lk  leaders  was  not  really  a  cannibal- 
istic orgy,  they  said,  but  only  an  effort  to  root 
out  conspirators  against  the  noble  Soviet 
regime.  The  absorption  of  Independent  na- 
tions into  the  Russian  empire  was  to  them 
an  extension  of  the  "people's  democracies.**! 
When  Korea  was  invaded  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  Joined  in  a  brutal  show  of  forcp.  i 
our  native  f rontens  and  ersatz  libo^ls  inter- 
preted it  as  the  wa4h  of  a  revolutionary  waVe 
engvilflng  tlie  entire  Orient,  and  who  were 
we  to  oppose  the  new  wave  of  the  future? 
And  now  tliat  Stalinism  has  gone  the  way 
of  Nazism,  the  object  lesson  the  pretenders 
to  culture  and  progressive  thought  want  us 
to  learn  from  Communist  Jew  baiting  Is  that 
we  must  avoid  wtiolesale  persecution  and 
witch  hunting  in  this  country. 

I  mention!  these  facts  and  arguments  in 
order  to  shc^w  that  we  can  expect  no  help 
from  the  moiders  of  pseudoprogressive  opin- 
ion in  our  effbrts  to  break  up  the  Communist 
apparatus  ip  this  countrv.  They  will  also 
show  why  these  not-80-ini|iocent  fronters  will 
continue  to  $tay  with  th4  Communists.  By 
haMts  of  though  and  expresslcm  they  hav* 
long  been  coaunitted  to  the  Communist  side 
of  the  argument,  ai^  they  now  find  them« 
selves  morally  and  Intellectually  bankrupt. 
We  dont  want  and  dont  need  these  dead- 
beats  in  our  oampaisk  to  break  up  the  Com- 
munists. ]        ','' 

As  for  the  formal  ladhprents.  the  officially' 
Inducted  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  '■ 
I  urge  selective  discTlmlniatlon  in  efforts  to 
shake  thiem  iqoee.  dovae  of  them  are  hope- 
lessly lost.  Aside  from  the  netut>tics  and 
crackpots  there  are  a  number  who.  like  alco- 
holics and  drug  addicts,  cannot  lay  off  the 
stuff.  They  t^niow  that  communism  is  an 
evil  potion  and  that  it  undermines  their 
health  and  sanaty,  yet  they  persist  in  taking 
another  shot  a^d  still  another  of  the  dope. 
I  suppose  that  an  otiganization  of  Commu- 
nists Anonymous  might  help  them,  but  It 
would  require  more  time  and  persistence 
than  I  can  volimteer,  to  undertake  such  a 
mission  with  tfaf  confirmed  addicts. 

The  ones  I  would  go  after  are  the  sincere^  ; 
deluded,  but  rational  adherents  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  There  have  always  been  many 
such  among  the  Communists.  The  per- 
centage of  tumoW  iBinot  so  huge  anywhera 
else  as  it  is  in  ithe  Commimist  Party.  In 
recent  years  many  more  have  left  the  party 
Uxan  have  Joined  it.  The  Stalinists  have  al- 
ways known  of  tbis  ditlft  from  the  party  line 
and  have  taken  many  Measures  to  combat  it. 
The  very  setup  of  the  party  is  such  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  members  to  break  away. 
The  commissars  purposely  cultivate  a  mode 
of  life  calculated  to  make  their  converts 
completely  dependent  on  them.  In  the  name 
of  party  discipline  the  fully  hardened  Com- 
munist is  suppos^  to  be  able  to  cut  friends 
and  forego  family  ties.  Every  effort  is  made 
by  the  boss  commissars  to  Isolate  their  ad- 
herents from  all  former  associations.  Such 
members  became  captives  of  the  party  for 
both  social  and  economic  contacts. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hostility  they  them- 
selves created  oiutside  is  purposely  exag- 
gerated inside  so  as  to  make  the  gulf  between 
Conununists  and  the  world  of  normal  citi- 
zens all  tbe  wider.  When  doubts  assail  a 
Communist  and  disillusionment  comes  at 
last,  he  will  seek  a  way  out  of  his  captivity, 
but  will  find  it  barred  first  by  the  obstaclrs 
the  commissars  have  ^t  up.  and.  second,  by 
tl^e  hostility  prevailing  in  the  general  com- 
mimity.  If  I  csinnot  remove  the  first.  IU 
like  to  resolve  some  of  the  second.  f 

The  case  of  Dr«  Bella  Dodd  U  an  azcellent 
example  of  what  happens  to  an  honest  per- 
son when  hs  trifs  to  br«Mt  awaj  teom  tha 
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Communist  apparatus.  Mrs.  Dodd.  a  teadher 
and  lawyer  by  profession,  had  once  taught 
social  science  In  Hunter  College  and  subse- 
quently acquired  a  substantial  practice 
among  the  left  wingers.  During  the  depres- 
sion and  the  rise  of  Hltlerism  she  felt  that 
the  Communists  were  the  only  ones  with  a 
full  and  radical  solution  for  our  economic 
and  social  woes.  She  adhered  to  thetn  as  a 
fellow  traTeler  at  first,  and  they  rewarded  her 
with  full-blown  publicity  and  other  tributes 
to  her  vanity.  After  serving  on  the  fringes 
of  the  movement,  she  Joined  as  a  full-fledged 
member  in  19i3.  It  was  only  after  she 
reached  the  Inner  councils  of  the  party  that 
she  learned  the  true  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist setup.  She  was  dlFmayed  by  the  cyni- 
cism of  the  top  commissars  and  the  con- 
tempt in  which  they  hold  their  lower-caste 
followers.  She  hung  on  for  5  years,  and  then 
gathered  enough  gumption  to  make  a  sharp 
break  wi^h  the  party. 

When  that  happened,  the  commissars  gave 
her  the  full  treatment.  She  was  denounced 
In  the  Communist  publications  as  a  "racist," 
a  Fascist,  an  anti-Semite,  and  an  enemy  of 
.  the  working  class.  The  Teachers*  Union  she 
once  aided  cut  her  off  completely,  even 
though  technically  her  break  with  the  Com- 
munists should  have  been  of  no  concern  to 
what  was  supposedly  a  trade  union  pure  and 
simple.  The  man  who  had  induced  her  to 
join  the  party  spat  in  her  face.  The  day  the 
Daily  Worker  announced  that  she  had  been 
"expelled" — actually  she  toad  resigned  from 
the  party — she  lost  all  her  clients.  Some 
even  brought  attorneys  to  her  office  to  de- 
mand their  legal  papers  from  her  flies.  The 
blacklist.  Communist  style,  was  Invoked 
a^lnst  her.  and  she  was  reduced  to  absolute 
penury.  She  lost  her  home  and  took  jobs  as 
baby-sitter,  scrubwoman,  and  dishwasher  to 
earn  her  bread. 

A  person  of  lesser  moral  flber  might  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  persecution  visited 
upon  her,  but  Mrs.  Dodd  persisted  and  re- 
established herself  doing  notary  and  small 
legal  work  in  a  neighborhood  of  poor  work- 
ing people.  Finally  she  found  solace  and 
peace  of  mind  in  a  return  to  religion.  Now 
what  she  wants  most  of  all  Is  to  rectify  the 
wrong  she  committed  when  she  was  aligned 
with  the  Conununists.  She  would  like  par- 
ticularly to  reach  those  she  led  astray  and 
give  them  courage  to  break  with  the  Com- 
mxinists  as  she  has  done.  "They  Joined,"  she 
has  stated,  "because  they  thougHt  it  •  •  • 
meant  a  fight  against  dis(;rimlnation,  or  a 
fight  for  better  teaching  conditions,  or  a 
fight  for  better  conditions  for  children." 
ICany  of  them  still  hang  on,  she  has  said,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  exposure  by  the 
Communists  and  consequent  loss  of  jobs. 
They  would  make  excellent  recrvUts  for  our 
Bide,  she  feels,  if  we  helped  them  make  the 
break. 

I  agree  with  her.  My  own  experience  In 
eombat  with  the  Conununists  confirms  her 
opinion.  When  we  started  bucking  the  Com- 
munists In  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  the  party  stalwarts 
held  commanding  positions  in  the  telling 
units  of  j>ur  organization.  They  were  on  the 
point  or  capturing  the  union  and  using  it 
for  a  battering  ram  to  break  into  the  entire 
organized -labor  movement  of  the  United 
States.  We  stood  up  to  them  and  gradually 
wore  them  down.  We  did  it  the  <^>en  way. 
the  democratic  way,  by  appeals  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  integrity  of  our  membership.  We 
sought  out  Comnrunlst  adherents  in  each 
factory  and  each  local  union  and  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  see  the  Justice,  fairness, 
and  honesty  of  oxa  course,  and  the  perver- 
sion and  falsehood  of  the  Communist  cause. 
First  singly  and  then  by  the  thousands 
former  Communist  sympathizers  left  them 
and  now  form  the  backbone  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  them.  At  no  time  did  we  make  deals 
with  the  Communists  or  tolerate  the  career- 
ists and  ofllce  seekers  who  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency entered  Into  combines  with  them. 
The  test  la  each  case  was  whether  a  nuin  or 


woi  aan  was  honest  In  his  opinion  or  a  con- 
nivlng  time-server.  In  the  case  ot  Com- 
munists the  test  was  whether  they  Joined 
the  party  uut  of  conviction  or  out  of  con- 
veclence.  Those  with  honest  if  wrong- 
headed  beliefs  we  tried  to  attract;  tts  oth- 
ers we  left  to  their  own  devices.  The  score 
tell  B,  and  the  results  have  been  extraordinar- 
ily good.  I  am  proud  to  record  that  one  of 
the  ablest  leaders  u'  our  union  was  once  a 
Communist.  He  Is  now  without  doubt  one 
of  1  he  most  forthright  and  resourceful  oppo- 
neiits  of  communism  that  the  Amerlan  labor 
movement  possesses. 

I;lght  now  the  Kremlin's  outfit  In  this 
co\.  ntry  is  groggy  from  the  blows  rained  on 
it  and  can  be  given  a  knockout  punch. 
Ev<ry  effort  to  expose  the  Communists 
she  uld  be  continued.  The  congressional  in- 
ves  ligations  of  un-American  activities  should 
no'  be  hampered  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
be  ilded  and  encouraged.  Investigation  and 
a  search  for  knowledge  and  information  are 
a  primary  function  of  a  democratic  legisla- 
tive body.  Those  who  berate  Informants 
on  the  Communists  as  squealers  are  at  best 
ln<!  ulging  in  a  childish  prejudice.  In  effect, 
th<y  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  mortal 
en<my  of  our  Nation.  I  cannot  Insist  that 
every  member  who  leaves  the  Communist 
Paity  must  Instantly  turn  and  tell  all  he 
kn(  »ws.  It  isn't  given  to  all  of  r  <  to  have  the 
stn  >ngth  of  character  to  admit  mistakes  and 
hit  the  sawdust  trail  to  conversion  in  public. 
I  <  o  say,  however,  that  the  idealism,  and 
mcral  compulsions  that  moved  the  honest 
adherents  to  join  the  party  should  serve 
th«  m  when  they  quit  the  party.  The  honest 
ex-  Communist  will  want  not  only  to  quit  the 
Coi  nmunists  but  also  to  fight  them.  Hf  will 
nei  d  to  do  so  for  the  same  reasons  that  orig- 
ins lly  moved  him  to  Join  them.  It  might  be 
more  pleasant  and  convenient  for  him  to 
drc  p  out  qui'  «»nd  never  have  anything 
mc  re  to  do  with  them,  but  if  he  alined  hlm- 
sel  with  them  out  of  a  deluded  belief  that 
th<y  support  his  Ideals  and  principles,  he 
wil  1  now  want  to  oppose  them  as^enemies  of 
these  principles  and  ideals.  He  will  then 
dis-egard  personal  convenience  in  order  to 
further  his  convictions  and  aspirations.  He 
wll  I  turn  to  expose  the  consplratlve  and  crlm- 
Inal  character  of  the  Communist  movement, 
bee  aiise  he  is  convinced  that  the  Moscow  tyr- 
anny must  be  destroyed  If  mankind  is  to 
pre  serve  the  freedoms  and  the  human  values 
thj  t  centuries  of  progress  have  brought  it  by 
del  locratlc  enlightenment. 

It  is  this  kind  of  Communist  and  sympa- 
thiser that  I  wovild  seek  out  and  encourage 
to  >reak  loose  from  the  Stalinist  ties.  If  we 
sue  ceed,  we  shall  have  dealt  the  local  branch 
of  the  Kremlin  apparatus  a  mortal  blow. 
Noi  7  is  our  chance,  for  many  of  their  quon- 
dam and  present  adherents  are  shaky  and 
need  only  a  bit  of  enootiragement  to  break 
awiiy.  Persistent  effort  and  a  modicum  of 
good  wUl  and  good  sense  win  lick  the  Conv- 
mti  [lists  on  this  front,  as  It  has  done  on 
oth  a  battlellnes  in  this  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

^  or  uxiMois 

Ilr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  18, 1953 


Ir. 


PRICE.    Mr.  ^;)eaker.  under  leave 

xtend  my  remarks  In  the  Recokd,  I 

ude  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 

in  the  St  Louis  Labor  Tribune  on 

14,  1953.     The  editorial,  entitled 

REA  Revolution,"  appearing  in  the 


offlcial    organ    of    the    International 
Association  of  Machinists,  follows: 

Thx  REA  RcvoLxmoN  : 

On  ICay  11  the  Rural  Electrlflcatioin  Ai-j 
ministration  observed  Its  18th  birthday. 
When  it  was  flrst  established  only  10  percent 
of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  had  elec* 
tricity.  About  00  percent  of  them  h«V|B  U 
now.  I    -[ 

In  these  18  years  REA  and  the  farmen  of 
America  have  built  1  mUllon  miles  of  trans- 
mission lines  to  serve  more  than  3  miUioii 
farm  families. 

City  dwellers  perhaps  do  not  realize  that 
the  farms  of  the  United  States  consiune  twice 
as  qtiuch  power  as  the  factories — that  farm- 
ing takes  more  power  of  all  kinds  than  any 
other  industry  except  trancportation. 

Farmers  needed  electricity — and  used  It 
when  they  ccu'.d  get  it — for  hundreds  of  farm 
activities  that  helped  to  increase  productioia 
and  cut  costs. 

To  most  of  this  demand  for  electric  power 
on  the  farm,  commercial  electric  utUity  com- 
panies were  indifferent.  What  these  firms 
were  not  enterprising  enough  for  the  farm- 
ers, the  farmers  did  for  themselves,  showing 
real  enterprise.  Just  as  the  RFC  made  loans 
to  conunerclal  companies.  REA  made  loans  to 
cooperative  associations  of  farmers,  on  which 
the  delinquency  rate  to  date  Is  a  fraction  at 
1  percent.  [       | 

Into  the  farm  bome  electricity  brougbt 
light  and  running  water  and  air  blowers  for 
oil  furnaces,  washing  machines,  stoves,  toast- 
ers, refrigerators,  irons.  It  added  radio  and 
television  to  the  farm  family  circle.  All  this 
helped  to  Increase  factory  production  and  to 
provide  more  Jobs  for  industrial  workers. 

The  powerline.  marching  along  the  coun- 
try road  and  across  the  farm  field,  has 
brought  about  a  revolution.  It  is  a  revolu- 
tion wh:ch  has  immeasurably  strengthened 
rural  and  urban  America  alike. 


Gowaaui  Geek  Guaiicl  m  Br*o^|p 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMA 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

^  OP  wkw  Toax  I  I  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVXS 


foli 


Tuesday,  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  - 
lowing  is  the  text  of  a  statement  I  subi 
mitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Armgf 
Civil  Functions  of  the  House  Approprla4 
tions  Committee  on  the  need  for  deep4 
ening  the  Gowanus  Creek  Channel  in 
Brooklyn :  ', 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com* 
mlttee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  ex-| 
tended  to  me  by  your  comnUttee  to  express 
my  views  in  supp>ort  of  the  proposed  appro* 
priation  to  Improve  the  Oowanvw  Creek  Chan* 
nel  In  the  New  York  Harbor. 

This  channel,  which  U  now  96  feet  deep 
was  first  dredged  back  in  1904  when  ships 
were  small.  During  the  past  half  centiuy 
shipping  has  made  notable  progress  and  it 
Is  Imperative  that  a  great  harbor  such  as 
New  York  should  keep  up  with  this  {x-ogreae, 
if  it  wants  to  maintain  its  position  as  one 
of  the  world's  largest  ports  of  entry  and  exit 
through  which  Is  funneled  much  of  the  oom- 
nKKllties  used  and  produced  by  the  eastern 
half  ot  the  United  States.  It  requires  a  sxon 
of  less  than  t500,000  to  dredge  this  channel 
to  a  depth  of  30  feet  in  order  to  accommo- 
date larger   cargo-carrying   vessels. 

If  this  improvement  is  undertaken  In  the 
Tery  near  future,  I  understand  that  at  least 
$10  million  will  be  spent  by  shipping  and 
ship  repair  companies  In  building  modern 
waterfront  terminals  and  making  other  nec- 


essary improvements,  which  should  prore  to 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  economy  of  New  York. 
The  goods  coming  and  going  through  the 
Gowanus  Creek  Channel  are  especially  vital 
to  commerce  and  Industry  in  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn,  which  has  a  population  of  some 
8  million.  Any  deterioration  in  the  econ- 
omy of  this  huge  community  Would  imme- 
diately be  felt  throughout  New  York  and 
would  unquestionably  have  Its  effects  on  a 
much  wider  area. 

The  Improvement  so  urgenUy  needed  In 
this   oliantieL  has  long,  been   delayed— too 
long,  to  be  sure— so  that  there  is  a  good 
deal    of    uneasiness    and    anxiety    In    our 
1 1  borough,  particularly  among  commercial  and 
Industrial  Interests,  concerning  the  future. 
If  Congress,  which  last  year  authorized  the 
deepening  of  this  channel,  should  now  fall 
to  appropriate  the  relatively  small  stun  re- 
quh-ed  to  fulfill   thU  project.  I  can  assure 
this  committee  that  there  wUl  be  tremend- 
ous disappointment  felt  by  all  the  people  of 
Brooklyn,  business  lat^este  will  feel  a  great 
l«t<town.   and   the   first  signs   ot  economic 
deterioration  In  the  area  may  soon  appear. 
It  would   be  extremely  shoittsighted   and 
a  great  dlaservlos  to  a  huge  ooiemunlty  sucb 
as  Brookl^.  whose  commerdsll  and  Indiu- 
trial  activities  are  so  dependentt  on  the  flow 
of  goods  through  this  harbor  iuna,  to  econ- 
omise on  this  relatively  mode^  sum  so  ur- 
gently  needed  to  improve  shlpMng  facUltlee. 
When  a  whole  area  Involving  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  people  and  many  inore  mUllons 
of  dollars  lb  investment  In  b^ness  enter- 
prises U  so  dependent  for  its  Uvelihood  on 
Its  port  facUiUes.  it  would  be  false  economy 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  try  to  save  a  siun 
of  $500,000  at  the  detriment  of  a  whole  com- 
munity.   There     are    certain    expenditure* 
which  miist  be  made  In  order  to  maintain 
our  economic  position,  and  I  cannot  think 
of  a  more  lugent  and  more  deserving  project 
than  the  Improvement  of  this  channel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appeal  to  the  members 
of  this  committee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  problem  and  the  needs  Involved  in  thU 
sltuatien,  to  realize  that  the  szpall  sum  re-i 
quired  for  this  Improvement  Is  of  vital  ne« 
cesslty  to  a  large  segment  of  our  population, 
and  to  recommend  to  Congress  that  this 
expenditure  be  appropriated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  work  on  the  project  can  be 
tmdertaken  at  an  early  date.  You  will  be 
performing  a  crediUble  service  to  this  enUre 
area,  and  one  of  which  you  will  be  proud 
and  blessed  for  many  years  to  poipe. 
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vf  whom  public  land  sbaU  be  used  as  nas- 
tun«e.  *^ 

Opponenu  of  the  biU  Include  conserva- 
tionists, sportsmen,  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  plenty  of  smaU  stockmen. 
They  foresee  that  If  the  measxire  became 
l»w,  the  richest,  most  powerful  cattle  and 
sheep  raisers  could  soon  corner  the  permits. 
The  little  men  in  the  business  would  be 
froaen  out. 

Fears  also  rise  that  the  land  would  suffer 
mistreatment,  selfishly  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  fed  stock  on  It.  The 
rights  of  others  would  become  secondary. 
Those  others  Include  persons  who  find  rec- 
^tlon  and  beauty  In  the  public  preserves. 
But  national  forests  offer  more  than  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  grazing  permit  bill  holds  a 
•erloiis  threat  for  all  Callfomlans,  Including 
Us  here  in  San  Diego. 

I   Carefully    managed    and    tended,    forest 

•Teas   hold    back   water,   so   that   It   enters 

rivers  gradually.    Brpslon.  which  would  soon 

foUow  heedless  gracing,   wotild   waste  vast 

quantities  of  the  fliild,  of  which  every  drop 

Is   preciotis  here,     "the   native   grass   which 

toyen  much  ot  thk  forage  regions  can  stand 

reasonable  grazing,  but  excesses  destroy  the 

roots  and  the  land  la  laid  bare. 

^  Hearings  on  the  |bUl  start  Wednesday  of 

next  week  in  the  Hjouse  of  Representatives. 

^tockmen  seeking  iielflsh  advantage  wlU  be 

represented.     Their  ispecial  pleadings  can  be 

countered  by  an  otitpourlng  of  spokesmen 

for  the  other  side,  who  believe  that  national 

forests  should  be  run  for  the  best  interesta 

of  all  people  and  the  preeervatlon  of  the 

reeouroee  of  the  Dplted  States. 


laws  to  the  States,  vhere  Ubor'k  Influence  L 
blTured  by  ancient  sfrtems  or  representatioi, 
▼Ivldly  bring  backl  Bob  Wagners  fight  for  a' 
decent  Ubor  reUtl^os  Uw.  The  national  pol- 
icy on  coUecttve  bargaining  he  wrote  may 
eo<m  be  translf  ted  Into  48  separate  taws,  wlfi 
varytng  degre^  of  i  harshness. 

In  1911'  Wegneij  was  chairman  of  a  Neir 
York  StaiJe  l^[[lslatlve  committee  which  m- 
vestigated  thp  Triangle  shirtwaist  factOTj 
fire,  which  trapped  and  killed  146  people.  His 
reaction  Was  ttuutifcteristlc:  he  helped  write 
some  of  the  peost  sdvanced  laws  for  saflB» 
guarding  Workers  lla  factories. 

Just  a  month  ago,  35  Chicago  workers  were 
killed  In  Sn  cbcploslon  and  fire  at  the  Haber 
Co.  We  need  a  Bob  Wagner  In  the  legislati^re 
toOMy — to  rouse  the  conscience  of  the  Stste 
In  support  or  the  safety  program  of  the  mi- 
nols  State  FMeratlon  of  Labor.. 

Yes— read  Bob  Wagner's  words  as  he  ih- 
troduced  tb^  first  li^using  bin  in  1937: 

"The  bssl#  Issuel  is  that  America  Is  too 
protid  and  tijW  Weaiihy  a  population  to  be  HE 
clothed,  ill  fed  an<i  UI  housed.  We  cannot 
permit  lum^dessary  sickness,  crime  and  suf- 
fering to  b^  JBlenerated  by  the  evils  of  ttie 
slums.  Wie  bsve  the  same  responslbUlty  to; 
ward  the  child  crippled  by  a  barren  envlr(ii4 
ard  a  child  crippled  bif  4 
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REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  CI  (BOB)  WILSON 

or  CAiiroaNiA    f 
XN  THE  H<>U8E  OF  ftKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  18. 195$ 

Mr.  WILSON  c>f  Caliltomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REcoab,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  froija  the  Evdning  Trib- 
une, San  Diego.  Calif.,  of  May  12.  1953: 
Nationai.  FoaxsTs  T^ncATKAis  air  OaazoiG 

tticRTs  psAB  Bnx  '  ' 
!  America's  national  fbrests,  InvUuable  and 
Irreplaceable  public  property,  are  In  peril. 
A  proposed  law  would|  give  a  smaU,  special, 
private  minority  a  large  amouni  of  control 
over  use  of  these  public  lands. 

A  pending  bill  would  make  permits  to 
graze  cattle  and  sheep  in  national  forests 
into  permanent  items  of  property.  These 
could  be  sold  and  tradied.  The  F&rest  Serv- 
ice, which  grants  pei^ts.  would  lose  its 
right    to    decide    whWe,    when*   how,    and 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiMoxs 
^  THE  aOOSE  OP  RKPBESXNTA'nVKa 

,  tuesday.  May  12, 1953  \ 

Ifr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  ed- 
itorial from  the  Federation  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  by  the  Chi- 
cago F^ederation  of  Labor  and  ably  edited 
Iqr  Irwin  E.  Elaas: 

Bob  WAomm's  Lbgact 
'  l!|he  modem  American  trade  luHon  move- 
ment is  Just  one  of  the  legacies  of  former 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  who  died  on  May 
4  ai  75.  True,  Bob  Wagner  wrote  the  labor 
law  which  bears  his  name  and  the  section 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of 
193S  which  for  the  first  time  gave  union 
membership  more  than  passing  admiration, 
but  declared  ooUective  bargaining  as  natiour 
al  policy. 

Bob  Wagher  battled  his  way  to  education, 
throu^  the  rough  and  tumble  of  New  York 
politics,  took  a  long  look  at  povdrty  which 
was  always  Jurt  around  the  conker  in  his 
youth,  saw  the  hopelessness  of  impoverished 
old  age,  watched  his  neighbors  huddled  in 
sweatshops  and  living  in  firetrap  tene- 
ments— and  his  way  of  life  was  set:  to  do 
what  he  could  to  change  the  sorry  picture. 

Wagner  was  no  convert  to  the  New  Deal — 
he  was  one  of  its  creators;  when  he  went  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1926,  he  merely 
enlarged  to  najtional  scope  the  social  outlook 
born  of  a  generation's  work  in  New  York. 

Bob  Wagner's  Impact  on  history  is  so 
strong  that  today's  debates  echo  some  of  his 
accomplishments. 

The  current  hearings  on  the  Teft-Hartley 
Act,  and  the  attempt  to  shift  labor  relations 


ment  ss  we 
trafllc  accl 

"The  houdkhg  bOl  kill  brighten  the  Uvei  of 
millions  Wh6' dwell  in  the  dreariness  of  the 
slimu,  and  M  will  hold  forth  to  all  the  fair 
prospect  of  |l^<t>mes  consistent  with  the  An^tfJ  • 
lean  ideal  dfi  life." 

Then  rea<j[;  jtoday^  V'pvn — and  leans  tiati 
the  House  Qf  IBtpreselntattves  would  ellmlnsta 
all  ftmds  fqr  pubUe  housing.  And  realise 
that  Senatoi^TAiT-Hrho  worked  with  Wagner 
on  housing  legtsU«lon — absorbed  scHne  of 
Wagner's  vi«ws  on  tbe  effect  of  slums,  and  is 
even  now  leading  the  campaign  to  restore 
ftmds  for  35,000  houfeing  units.  \      \t 

It  was  Bob  Wagner  who  was  the  legislatlvo^        \ 
guide  for  the  Social  Sectuity  Act  of  1935— 
for  the  first  \\mt  providing  a  broa4  system  of 
old  age  an<|  unemployment  Insur^mee. 

So  qulckljri  did  th^  pension  idea  catch  on. 
that  today  ;  a  i  comx^iission  is  studying  all 
the  retiremeiotlplans^— delaying  action  on  the 
admlni8trat<Qn[s  pledge  to  expand  sodal-rse- 
curity  coverak^.         I  n 

Bob  Wagnef  VotUdbt  want  action  on  sotisl 
seciulty  sheivied  pending  investigation. 

Born  in  Germany,  Bob  Wagner  was  strongly 
anti-Nasi,  Be  introduced  one  of  the  first 
antilynching  laws,  a|id  pioneered  in  health- 
insurance  legislatioki.  He  saw  the  hiuMin 
side  of  all  lafvs. 

And  Bob  ^agiler's  ^jrords  spoken  In  1938  kiie 
effective  guides  i  In  ineetlng  the  big  issucis     H 
facing  us  to(Uy:i      1  .,,.;. 

"The  furtherance  lof  human  freedomiUi 
quires  more  in  our  time  than  the  prevention 
of  offlcial  tyrano(y.  JThe  problem  of  the  day 
is  to  meet  the  threat  to  freedom  that  comef- 
from  another  sourctf — ^from  poverty  and  in^ 
security,  from  sickness  and  the  slum,  froml 


social   and   |ec(inOm: 
htunan  bein 


conditions 
be  free." 


Ih   wMcU 


Defease  SMr^aryi  WUsoa's  Statement 
Fails  To  |1«^mt4  Fear  That  He  Raaks 
Economy  Aiead  of  National  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      it 
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VIN  PRICE 

or  liuKOis 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday,  ^ay  18, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr,{  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoso,  I 
include  herewith  ai&  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  th«  WasiOngtoa  Evening  Star 
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on  May  14.  1953.    The  editorial,  entitled 
"icmtary  Magic."  foUows: 
MiLTTJUtT  Magic 

There  is  nothing  In  Defense  Secretary  Wil- 
son's statement  to  a  Hoiise  Armed  Services 
Subconunlttee  ncs'  In  his  subsequent  press- 
conference  remark  which  removes  the  fear 
that  the  defense  budget  ranlcs  economy 
ahead  of  the  national  security. 

Mr.  Wilson,  to  be  sure,  said  that  combat 
forces  would  be  maintained  at  safe  levels  de- 
spltQ  reduced  spending  and  fewer  men  But 
he  did  not  say  Just  how  this  military  sleight 
of  hand  is  going  to  be  performed.  Perhaps 
he  luiows.  but  the  outlook  Is  hardly  encour- 
aging when  he  Indulges  in  such  remarks  as 
"there's  a  lot  of  boondoggling  going  on  under 
the  name  of  research." 

The  total  budgetary  cut  (as  against  the 
Truman  budget)  is  $5.2  billion,  and  95  bil- 
lion of  this  Is  coming  out  of  the  Air  Force. 
As  explained  by  Mr.  Wilson,  this  contem- 
plates abandonment  of  the  former  Air  Force 
goal  of  143  wings.  A  wing  varies  In  size  from 
30  bombers  to  75  fighters. 

Instead  of  the  143 -wing  force,  formerly 
considered  the  minimum  to  insure  our  se- 
curity, the  Defense  Secretary  spoke  hopefully 
of  a  new  Interim  goal  of  120  wings.  The  Im- 
mediate goal,  however.  Is  for  114  substan- 
tially well-equipped  wings  by  June  30,  1954. 
This  c<»nptu-es  with  a  planned  program,  un- 
der the  Truman  budget,  of  133  wings  by  the 
end  of  1954,  and  the  full  143-wing  strength 
by  the  end  of  1955.  According  to  Air  Force 
sources,  the  cut  in  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Wilson  will  defer  attainment 
of  even  the   120-wlng  goal  until  mld-1956. 

Defending  his  proposed  budget  cut.  Mr. 
Wilson  contended  that  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment has  billions  of  dollars  In  unex- 
pended balances  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
during  the  coming  year.  Most  of  these  funds 
are  already  obligated,  however,  and.  In  any 
event,  the  decision  to  reduce  the  funds  for 
aircraft  procurement  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year  inevitably  means  fewer  planes  and  re- 
duced strength  In  the  years  to  come. 

Under  the  most  favcM-able  clrciunstances. 
this  new  program  means  that  In  the  long 
run  we  will  lose  23  air  wings  planned  for 
the  defense  of  the  country.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  lead  Mr.  Wilson  to  think  that  de- 
fense can  be  maintained  at  a  safe  level  with 
this  reduction  In  strength?  According  to 
the  best  Information,  the  Russians,  already 
well  ahead  of  us  In  modern  military  air- 
craft, are  building  at  a  faster  rate  than 
planned  fear  us.  This  means  that  Instead 
of  growing  relatively  stronger,  we  will  grow 
relatively  weaker.  That  is  a  high — a  danger- 
ously high — price  to  pay  for  economy,  and 
nothing  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  appears  to 
J\i8tlf y  It. 


Hells  Caajon  D. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


I  or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18, 1953 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobd  the  following 
letter  written  by  the  Honorable  GRAcni 
Pfost,  Member  of  Congress,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  published 
by  that  paper  on  May  13.  The  letter 
clears  up  misstatements  and  moscon- 

[  I 


cep  ions  about  the  proposed  HeUs  Can- 
yon  Dam  which  appeared  in  a  Post 
edit  orial: 


T)ur 


Riv(  r 


May  7  editorial  on  Hells  Canycm  Dam 
teased  on  an  astonishing  misconception, 
say:  "Construction  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
*   *   *  would     have     made     impossible 
the  Irrigation  of  thousands  of  acres 
^ew  farmland  In  western  Idaho."    The 
is  that  only  through  construction  of  a 
dam  In  Hells  Canyon  will  the  ez- 
of  irrigation  In  Idaho  be  possible. 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  authorization  bills 
before  Congress — one  of  which  I  Intro- 
1 — woiild  give  upstream  uses,  for  Irrl- 
and    any    other    beneficial    purpose, 
and  absolute  priority  to  the  water, 
provision  was  Inserted  only  because  a 
of  completely   qualified   surveys  of 
flow  and   of  potential   development 
had    demonstrated    that    the    Snake 
contains  enough   water  for  both  the 
operation  of  the  dam  and  the  complete 
of  all  upstream  potentialities, 
figures  you  cite  are  so  wide  of  the 
as  to  make  It  obvious  that  you  some- 
have  totally  misunderstood  the  facts. 
Irrigation   potential    is  estimated 
at   192,000  acres,  as  you  stated,  but  at 
over  2  million  acres — and  there  is  more 
enough  water  for  all  of  It,  and  for  full 
of   Hells   Canyon   Dam   Into   the 
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utmost  ultimate  potential  irrigation 
dev^opment  in  the  basin  has  been  estimated 
a  million  acres  of  new  land  plus  more 
a  million  acres  of  Inadequately  watered 
requiring  supplemental  irrigation  sup- 
The  engineering  facts  are  that  even 
driest  years,  such  as  1930.  all  these 
could   be   served   without   Interfering 
or  being  Interfered  with,  by  the  oper- 
of  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  and  there  would 
be  enough  water  left  over  to  meet  all 
needs  for  municipal  consumption, 
et  cetera. 
Hiwever.  these  upstream  developments,  as 
as    Irrigation    Is    concerned,    would    be 
,  for  virtually  all  would  require  high 
lifts  and  tunnels.     They  would   not 
^onomically  feasible  unless  subsidized, 
sale  of  power  from  the  Federal  dam  at 
Canyon,  under  the  50-year-old  provl- 
of  reclamation  law,  would  have  pro. 
such    a    subsidy;    and    the    present 
Canyon     bills     accordingly     stlpu- 
that  the  dam  would  be  one  division  of  a 
-purpose  development  In  the  Snake 
Basin  which  ultimately  would  include, 
provide   both   water   and   financing   for 
a  million  acres  of  Irrigation, 
without  such  a  subsidy  from  Hells  Can- 
yon  Dam  power  revenues,  little  of  this  Ir- 
rigation can  take  place.    With  It.  the  entire 
wer     and     irrigation     to- 
would  be  self-supporting  and  finan- 
cially self -liquidating. 

The  present  Hells   Canyon   Dam   bUl   In- 
cludis  direct  provision  from  the  Irrigation 
tie    192.000-acre   Mountain   Home   area, 
would  be  the  first  unit  of  irrigation 
served.     None  of   this   land  has   yet 
irrigated,  and   nobody  has  made  any 
proposal  as  to  how  it  can  be  irrigated 
HeUs  Canyon  Dam.    Apparently  you 
somehc^  confused  the  acreage  figures 
relatively  small  Initial  development 
the   total  Irrigation  potential   of   the 
and  then  been  further  misled  as  to 
defect  of  the  dam  upon  the  whole. 
Se<^tary   McKay's   decision   wUl    perma- 
end  all  such  irrigation  possibilities, 
the  Hells  Canyon  site — one  of  the 
i^e  and  precious  great  dam  sites  left 
American  Continent — Is  tiirned  over 
Private  company-Jor^artlal  slngle-pur- 
<  evelopment.  It  will  be  lost  for  multiple-    , 
development  by  the  people. 
In  this   statement.    Secretary   McKay   an- 
noiuifed  that  the  company  would  provide 
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783,000  Itilowatts  of  generating  capacity  and 
a  million  aere-feet  of  water  storage.  These 
figures  are  based  on  an  assumption  that  the 
company  would  build  three  dams,  Including 
one  storage  dam  at  the  site. 

The  company  Is  at  present  applying  for  a 
permit  to  build  Just  one  run-of-the-iiver 
dam  with  a  capacity  ranging  from  92,000  to 
140.000  kilowatts,  and  no  storage.  The  com^ 
pany  applied  for  only  one  penmt.  Therefore, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  some  undlacloeed 
commitment  from  the  company — which  he 
denies — it  is  difficult  indeed  to  understand 
the  figures  on  which  he  has  allegedly  based 
his  decision. 

But  what  Is  more  to  tl^e  point — If  tbere  la 
Indeed  not  enough  water  In  the  Snake  River 
to  operate  a  Federal  dam.  how  wUl  there  ap- 
pear enough  water  to  operate  three  private 
power  company  dams— (pcludlng  a  mllUor-* 
acre-foot  storage  dan>^      ^ 

Welther  the  Ooverttaent's  own  surveys  nor 
the  company's  public  and  official  statement* 
bear  out  your  misstatement  about  Irrigation 
water  supply.  It  Is  true  that  In  the  field, 
company  propaganda  has  attempted  to  make 
some  claims  that  Hells  Canyon  Dam  would 
Interfere  with  Irrigation  water  rights,  and 
apparently  some  of  thU  material  has  fallen 
Into  your  hands.  But  the  claims  are  denied 
by  the  company's  own  pretensions,  and  ac» 
cepted  by  Secretary  McKay,  that  the  com- 
pany Itself  may  some  day  contemplate  con- 
struction of  storage  facillUes. 

GsACXB  Pfoni   I  - 
Bepreaentative  from  Idaho. 

WxSHlMOTOK.     , 

(EDrroa's  Notx. — The  discrepancy  la  be- 
tween figures  used  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  In  estimating  the  power  po- 
tential of  the  Hells  Canyon  dam  and  tboae 
used  by  the  Bxu^au  of  Reclamation  In  esti- 
mating the  acreage  to  be  Irrigated.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  recommended  to  Bonne- 
vuie  the  use  of  a  figure  of  192,000  acres  for 
Irrigation,  based  on  a  1948  study.  Subse- 
quently a  new  study  by  the  Bureau  showed 
that  an  average  of  367.000  acres  of  new  land 
woxild  be  Irrigated  during  the  50-yea'  liqui- 
dation period  of  the  HeUs  Canyon  project. 
The  present  study  by  the  Geological  Survey 
to  which  we  referred  in  our  editorial  shows 
that  the  average  of  new  Irrigated  acres  over 
the  50-year  period  is  more  likely  to  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  650.000.  Yet  a  water  deple- 
tion for  192,000  acres  Is  all  that  was  allowed 
In  the  most  recent  testimony  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  last  year.) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTANA 

IMtTHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  McKay's  decision  to 
abandon  the  Government's  intervention 
In  the  hearing  on  the  application  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  to  build  Ox  Bow  Dam 
has  aroused  editorial  comment  all  over 
the  West.  If  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission grants  a  license  to  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  to  build  Ox  Bow  Dam.  the 
proposed  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon 
cannot  be  built.  There  have  been  some 
apologists  for  Secretary  McKay's  deser- 
tion of  the  Government's  case.  The 
accompanying  editorial  from  the  Lewis- 
town  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune  effec- 
tively points  out  the  inconsistencies  in 
the  pfisition  taken  by  Secretary  McKay 
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and  his  apologiAts  and  demonstrates  by 
sound  logic  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction of  Hells  CtLiffbn  Dam  rather 
than  the  low  rtm-of-the-river  dam  at 

LAKcui  a—  a.  aJtiw* 
I  Oaw.  I  Arthur  B,  Langlle  of  Washington 
blata|it)y  attempted  a  major  whitewash  job 
yesterday  when  ,.4ie  declared  that  Idaho 
Power  Co.  dims  oh  the  Snake  River  will  be 
satlsfaotory   substitute*    fo^    Helle   Canyon 

Bowerer.  he  ek  leiet  Um  honest  in 
acknowledging  thit  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
Elsenhower  admlnjlstratlon  Is  to  scuttle  the 
high  HeUs  Canyon  klam.  Some  apologists  for 
the  administration  have  been  contending 
that  the  aim  Is  merely  to  turn  the  Issue  over 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  an 
unbiased  decUioQ.| 

Just  home  frooi  a  briefing  of  ggveruors 
conducted  by  President  Btsenbower.  Langlle 
declared  at  Olympia  that  "I  bonestly  beUere 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  have  been  saved 
$300  mUllon"  by  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  set  aside  the  Hells  Canyon  plana. 

He  also^made  the  remarkable  observation 
that  the  propoeed  small  Idaho  power  dams 
on  the  Snake  Rlyer  would  do  everything 
Hells  Canyon  woOM  do  except  to  provide 
extra  water  storage  for  that  one  year  In  every 
19  or  20  when  we  have  a  dry  jrear. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  such  an 
,  analysis  Is  that  It  r»nks  with  Governor  Lang- 
lie's  declaration  din-lng  the  1952  campaign 
that  Hells  Canyon  Dam  should  be  opposed 
becaiise  it  would  raise  Snake  River  water  to 
such  a  high   level   that   it  eaaUy  could  be 
siphoned  off  and  diverted  to  CallfcMnla.     If 
this  conclusion  seems  to  conflict  with  the 
contention  of  Gov.  Len  B.  Jordan,  of  Idaho. 
that  Hells  Canyon  should  not  be  built  be- 
cause there  Is  not  enough  water  in  the  Snalw 
River  to  fill  It.  the  voters  of  the  two  States 
perhaps  should  accept  the  contradiction  as 
another  proof  of  the  virtues  oT  States  rights. 
The  citizens  of  any  State.  It  appears,  are  en- 
titled to  choose  freely  which  brand  of  hog- 
waah  they  wUl  swallow. 
Governor  LangUe  did  not  break  down  his 
;  cost  comparisons  enough  to  determine  how 
Ibe  deduced  that  the  people  ot  the  North- 
west have  been  saved  $300  million,  but  obvi- 
ously 4he  Includes  IQ  his  reckoning  the  spu- 
rious declaration  thalt  92  percent  of  the  power 
that   could   have   b^n  jenerated   by   Hells 
Canyon  Dam  can  b«  produced  by  the  three 
run-of-the-rlver  dams  at  a  cost  less  than 
lialf  of  Hells  Canyon.  T 

The  firm  power  prodxictloa  \bs  the  Idaho 
power  dams  has  been  estimated  at  640,003 
kllowatU.  Federal  engineers  have  estimated 
Hells  Canyon  firm  power  production  at  900.- 
000  kUowatts  at  the  site  and  a  toUl  of  1.134,- 
000  kUowatts.  including  increased  production 
expectable  from  downstream  dams  as  the 
result  of  Hells  Canyoin  storage.  On  the  basis 
of  these  Federal  estiinates,  which  have  never 
been  disproved,  the  ^aho  Power  dams  would 
produce  roxighly  60  {percent  as  much  power 
as  Hells  Canyon  in  an  integrated,  compre- 
hensive   river-devel(ipment    plan,     not    92 

The  cost  factor  assjumcls  Its  pi|4>per  propor- 
tion when  it  is  considered,  as  L|mglle  failed 
to  point  out.  that  ihe  bvUk  Of  the  HeUs 
Canyon  cost  would  be  repaid  With  intereat 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  after  the  Grand  Cou- 
lee pattertL  The  people  of  the  whole  United 
States  would  make  the  Investment,  not  the 
"people  of  the  Northwest,"  and  the  whole 
Nation  would  receive  Its  money  back  with 
Interest.  Residents  of  the  Northwest,  par- 
ticularly In  southern  Idtiho.  wpuld  pay  the 
f  lUl  cost  of  the  Idaho  Power  d^uns  In  power 
rates.  7/ 

^-"^ii*  also  glossed  over  or  milarepresented 
the  fact  that  water  stcs-age  Is  needed,  not 
only  during  "that  one  year  In  19  or  20  when 
we  have  a  dry  year,"  but  every  year.  The 
spring  of  1948,  for  example,  was  not  a  "dry- 
spring.    But  if  Hells  Canyon  D|am  had  been 
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In  operatton  and  Grand  Coulee  had  tae^     mwSb  fl 
used  properly  in  conjunction  wltH  It  fcrllood     TmT^  I^lii^^A^ 
control.  tbteVanport  flood  would  nevwhs^     ***^    attitude 
occurred.    Bven    when    there    Is    no    flood 
threat,  the  controlled  flow  of  running  water, 
I  which  can  be  adiieved  only  through  water 
storage  on  a  big  scale,  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  maximum  power  production 
all  tiaag  the  river  system— in  dry  years.  In 
wet  years,  and  in  normal  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  ColumbU  Basin  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  and  as  governor  of  a 
State  which  has  beneflted  as  much  as  almost 
any  region  in  the  world  from  multipurpose 
river  projcjets.  Langlle  is  in  a  position  to 
know  these  elemental  facts  about  utilisation 
of  wato  rekourcee. 

He  advanced  one  argument,  thougli,  which 
under  present  circumstances  is  almost  un- 
assailable. I 
"Hells  Cfnyon  would  have  taken  7  or  8 
yews  to  complete."  he  said.  -Ox  Bow.  the 
flrst  ot  thr^  dams  planned  toy  Idaho  Power, 
can  he  built  in  18  months  after  a  permit  is 
granted.  It  wUl  be  of  tremendous  help  dur- 
ing the  potentially  critical '  years  between 
ipow  and  1982." 

If  anything,  the  Governor  understated  the 
(tase  in  ttiis  statement.    It  has  taken  3  years 
Cor  Langlle  and  his  alUes  to  get  HeUs  Can- 
yon scuttled.     There  is  absolutely  no  way  of 
JUdg^  how  long  It  might  take  to  get  it  ap- 
proved, get  appropriations  tat  it  and.  finally, 
perhaps,  get  it  built  despite  the  step-by-step 
delaying  tactics  led  by  such  men  as  Lan^e. 
jMeanwhile.  although  not  every  year  be- 
tween now  and  1962  should  be  expected  to  be 
a Idry  year,  there  is  a  great  need  for  more 
p4wer  production,  and  these  yean  wUl  be  po- 
teihtlaUy  critical,  to  say  the  least.    The  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  ttutt  Langlle  and  leaders 
who  share  his  philosophy  have  consistently 
fought  to  prevent  the  multipurpose  dam  pro- 
grarr  in  the  Northwest  from  going  ahead  fast 
enottgh  to  meet  present  demands,  let  alone 
future  demands.    Ice  Harbor  Dam  Is  Just 
one  of  those  critically  needed  projects  which 
is  not  even  listed  In  the  Eisenhower  budget, 
aijtfl  some  of  Langiie's  top  Ueutenants  have 
led  the  fight  to  klU  the  Ice  Harbor  project  in 
previous  congressional  hearings. 

At  long  last,  now  that  predousi  years  have 
been  wasted.  Northwest  industrial  develop- 
ment has  been, retarded,  defense  needs  have 
been  neglected,  and  workmen  have  been  laid 
ofl  their  Jobs  for  lack  of  power.  UuxgUe  is 
willing  to  warn  the  public  that  more  power 
Is  crlticaUy  needed  in  the  years  ahead.  Up 
to  now  leaders  who  have  shared  his  philos- 
ophy  have  contended  that  the  Northwest 
power  shortage  was  exaggerated  or  was  de- 
Uberately  created  by  the  bureaucrats. 

Now  at  least  the  power  shortage  Is  real 
and  the  Ox  Bow  dam  site,  which  has  been 
abandoned  by  Idaho  Power  for  2  decades,  be- 
comes the  magic  agent  which  wUl  transform 
the  Northwest  again  Into  a  land  of  plenty, 
tnie  Democratic  power  shortage  Is  over. 
The  Republican  power  shortage  has  h^^un. 
The  people  of  the  Northwest  may  not  get  tha 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to  get  from  mul- 
tiple use  of  their  rivers,  but  they  wont  have 
to  pay  taxes  to  get  those  benefits.  They  need 
only  pay  private  power  rates  for  the  prlvllega 
ql  getting  a  fraction  of  the  benefits. 
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OOP  rkjacanhvT  rem  Bmaix  Buamns  j' 
RepubUcKns  m  Congress  are  maintaining 
interest  In  the  fate  of  smaU  business  and 
small-business  nien  in  their  legislative  plan* 
nlng.  The!  chaiZKnen  of  the  Small  Business 
Committees  of  both  Houses  have  Introduced 
measures  tjo  estakilish  an  independent  Small 
Business  4)idinlniitration  designed  to  implex 
ment  the  pOP  pi  atf orm  pledge  to  aid  small 
business  in^  every  practicable  way. 

Senator  trnrrs  measttre,  which  apparently 
has  White  House,  Department  ot  Commerce^ 
and  Treaapy  sujiport,  would  give  the  pro- 
posed Smau  BusloesB  Administration  poW 
to  lend  ud  to  $1(10,000,000  from  a  revolving 
fimd  to  sAiaU  bUiiness  flrmsWor  clviltan  as 
weU  as  defense  el  iterprises,  individual  loans 
being  limited  to  $100,000  each.  The  SBA 
would  tak4  over  ftinetlons  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Plnahoe  Coiporatlon  and  the  present  i 
SmaU  Defehse  Pulnts  Administration.  1' 

The  Ho^  mettsure.  qx>nsored  by  Repre-i 
sentatlve  Bnx.  of  I  Colorado,  woiild  authorise 
the  SBA  tlo  lend  money  through  the  RFC— 1 
If  that  agency  Is  to  be  continued — or  th^ 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  likewise  Is  inter- 
ested in  t^e  question.  It  has  another  pro-i 
posal  that  the  SmSU  Defense  Plants  Admln-j 
Istratlon  he  continued  another  2  years.  The 
SDPA  has  englneeied  defeiwe  orders  for  small 
plants  amounting  to  $455,000,000. 

SmaU  bUBlnesses^-deflned  as  firms  employ- 
^Pg  fewer  than  50iQ  persons — ^have  not  been 
unrewarded  to  defense  spending.  Accord-: 
ing  to  the  Senate  Small  Business  CommltH' 
tee,  41  percent  cf  defense  contract  dollars^ 
have  gone  to  29  of  the  Nation's  largest  m-; 
dustrlal  fir^  slnde  1950.  Subcontracts  for' 
67  percent]  of  these  orders,  amounting  tb' 
some  $1,640,000,000  have  been  passed  on  tq 
smaU  todustrial  plants. 

The  Small  Defease  Plants  Adminlstratioi] 
has  used   luiotheit   definition   f or   a   sm 
business,  Umltlng  ithe  nxunber  of  employi 
to  100  poBpns  or  (ewer.    Accordli^;  to 

some  3.750,000  firms,  or  90  per. 
the  Matlon's  bustoess,  are  «Tnai 
Botai  ^Congress  and  the  Repub<' 
llcan  adml^tratlOn  do  weU  to  foster  %Ui\ 


yardstick, 
cent  of  all 
businesses. 
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KX^rE3iSION  C^  REAiARKS 

RUSSEU  V.  MACK 


or  WASHoroToir 
THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  Aprti  IS.  1953 

Mr.     MACK    of    Washington.     Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 


r 


Eisenhower 


fulministrai 


^. 


isj  receiving 


CARROLL  R££CE 

Or  Tenkkssex  j 

EfB  <|)iF  REPRESENTATIVE 
ly.  May  19.  1953 

Mr.  REECE  ^f  "Tennessee.  Mr.  SpeakV 
er,  for  more  than  a  year  Willis  Ballingejr 
has  been  on  the  air  with  his  Washington 
news  commentary  entitled  "This  Is  Youp 
America."  Teacher.  Journalist,  lectureif, 
and  one  of  the  N&tion's  top  eeonomists, 
jMr.  Ballinger  has  brought  to  his  prow 
gram  a  dch  tH^ckiground  of  experience 
with  business,  labor,  and  govemmeut^ 
His  broadcasts  have  won  the  warm  comt 
mendatioi^  of  ijnajDjr  importanit  people 
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and  have  made  a  very  significant  con- 
tributlcm  to  the  fight  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  American  way  of  life  from 
the  onslaughts  of  the  Communists  and 
Socialists. 

This  year  Mr.  Balllnger  was  invited  to 
speak  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
at  Constitution  Hall  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  ^take  great  pleasure  in  having 
his  splendid  address  to  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  put  into  the 
Record— and  I  hope  his  timely  and  high- 
ly instructive  message  will  reach  many 
people. 

The  address  follows: 

^^BCMUCBS  BT  WHXIS  J.  BALUIfCES  TO  TRC  COIT- 
VKNTION  or  THS  DAUOHTZKS  OF  THX   AMXM- 

CAIC  RBVOLimON,  CommTUTioN  Haix.  P»1- 

OAT,  Aran.  34,  1953 
TO  wnr  WB  anrsT  hobt  bitictivklt     { 

Madam  President  General,  ladies  of  tiie 
DAR.  I  am  greatly  honored  by  being  here 
today.  Your  organization  Is  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  the  American  Republic. 
And  there  never  was  a  time  when  Its  services 
were  more  vitally  needed.  These  are  grim 
and  trying  dajv  for  all  of  vut  who  share  your 
Ideals  for  never  before  in  our  history  has  tte 
Republic  been   In  such  danger. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  a  personal  ref- 
erence at  this  time.  Some  thirty-five  years 
ago  I  had  the  distinction  of  standing  on  the 
platfcxin  of  old  Memorial  Continental  Hall 
to  receive  the  gold  medal  award  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  winning  their 
essay  contest.  Tou  may  think  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
Important.  I  do,  too.  But  I  wonder  If  any 
President  ever  got  the  thrill  I  did  when  I 
recited  how  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  stormed 
Stony  Point  In  the  Revolution.  I  remember 
the  sea  of  approving  faces — all  patriotic 
Americans  who  knew  what  I  was  talking 
•bout.  And  besides,  ladles,  those  were  the 
good  old  days — wl^.en,  as  someone  has  said, 
red  was  only  a  color 'and  hiss  was  only  a 
•ound. 

Today  our  coiintry  is  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other crucial  war — a  different  kind  of  a  war 
than  we  have  ever  seen — a  war  to  undo  the 
work  of  men  like  Anthony  Wayne  and  those 
other  great  Americans  who  created  this 
Republic. 

Now  this  la  not  a  war  of  rifles,  bullets,  or 
cannon.  It  is  a  war  of  ideas — and  the  enemy 
Is  shooting  not  for  our  bodies — but  for  our 
minds.  The  objective  of  the  enemy  Is  to 
destroy  our  civilization.  On  the  economic 
front  it  seeks  to  wipe  out  o\ir  system  of  prl- 
▼ate  enterprise  In  business  and  to  establish 
I  in  Its  place  an  all-powerful  government 
which  like  a  field  marshal  will  control  us 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — a  Socialist 
state  that  will  embody  the  economic  precepts 
'of  Karl  Marx. 

On  the  political  front  the  fnemy  seeks 
nothing  less  than  to  abolish  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  reduce  us  to  a  mere 
province  of  a  world  Socialist  government. 
Now  we  have  been  In  this  war  for  some  20 
years.  But  the  tragedy  is  that  millions  of 
good  Americans  are  only  hazily  aware  of  the 
plot  against  us — despite  the  fact  that  much 
time  and  energy  and  money  has  been  used 
up  against  the  enemy.  Now  I  am  here  to- 
day— and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you 
this — that  we  who  love  America  and  for 
Iwhat  It  stands  have  been  steadily  losing 
thU  fight. 

Today  the  enemy  has  become  so  powerful 
that  unless  we  change  our  tactics  and  de- 
velop without  delay  a  really  effective  battle 
plan,  we  are  going  to  lose  out,  Just  as  sure 
as  the  good  Jx>rd  made  little  green  apples. 
You  see,  in  warfare  strategy  is  all-important. 
Thoxisands  of  years  ago  a  handful  of  Greeks 
repulsed  and  sent  reeling  homewafd  the 
borde«  of  the  Great  Empire  of  the  Medes  and 


Persian  l  They  performed  this  miracle  with 
a  little  device  called  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, rhls,  my  dear  ladles  of  the  DAR, 
was  ona  of  the  first  Illustrations  of  the 
effectiviness  of  the  trained  few  against  the 
many.  Now  in  political  warfare  let  me  tell 
you  ths  b  the  same  principle  holds  true — that 
In  hi8t>ry  majorities  have  been  generally 
clumsy- -bungling  dinosaurs — an  easy  prey 
for  mot  lie  minorities  with  a  skillful  plan  of 
attack.  In  America  the  great  majority  of 
our  cltlBens  still  do  not  believe  in  socialism 
or  wor  ,d  government.  But  the  numbers 
who  do  —whether  they  are  active  plotters  or 
Just  plidn  ignorant — have  been  growing  at 
an  incr  idible  pace.  And  the  reason  for  this 
Is  that  the  enemy  who  Is  attacking  us  la 
using  a  strategy  the  average  American  does 
not  understand  or  know  how  to  combat. 
We  are  up  against  revolutionary  radicalism — 
a  technique  developed  by  the  tired  and  dls- 
Ulxisior  ed  Old  World.  In  our  land  where  we 
are  neli  h^r  tired  nor  disillusioned  this  black 
art— I  repeat  "this  black  art"— is  being 
success:  ully  employed  by  a  small  number  of 
radicali  who  rely  on  its  Aise  to  whittle  major- 
ities dcwn  to  minorities  and  thus  wipe  out 
the  American  system. 

Now  et's  all  of  us  here  this  afternoon  take 
a  look  I  tt  this  black  art.  When  I  was  gradu- 
ated frsm  coUege  I  thought  good  govern- 
ment laeant  good  men  elected  to  public 
office  and  thereafter  my  country  would  be  In 
safe  hands.  But  Old  World  revolutionary 
radicalism  operates  otherwise.  Its  practi- 
tioners aren't  interested  primarily  in  who 
holds  office  In  America.  Actually  they  de- 
tour tlie  polls.  You  know  why?  Because 
they  an  such  a  tiny  minority. 

Theli  central  objective  Is  to  place  their 
agents-  -or  persons  willing  to  do  their  work — 
inside  these  Instrumentalities  which  Influ- 
ence aiid  shape  public  opinion.  Once  able 
to  moi  lid  public  opinion  they  know  that 
a  Cong  essman  in  Washington,  whatever  his 
political  philosophy  may  be,  is  not  lively  to 
withstand  for  long  the  pressures  they  can 
bring  t  >  bear  upon  him. 

So  RspubUcans  and  Democrats  elect  Sen- 
ators aad  Representatives — but  the  radicals 
are  all  i  let  to  sneak  in  and  attempt  their  cap- 
ture— end  some  they  even  operate.  Now 
don't  I  misunderstand  me.  There  are  many 
heroic  jxceptions:  Senator  McCaitht,  Sen- 
ator K  cCarxan,  Senator  Jenkxx,  Senator 
Bkidges  ,  Representatives  Ralph  Owink,  Frxo 
Bttsbet  Lawhzkcz  Sbctth,  Ciakx  HomcAN. 
Paul  SoArn,  and  Martu*  Dns,  to  mention 
only  a  :  ew.  They  and  others  have  boldly  de- 
fled  th>  radicals  and  their  pressures.  But 
you  mv  St  help  them,  for  every  year  the  going 
gets  toiigber  and  tougher. 

The  overall  strategy  of  the  radicals,  I 
must  r  imind  you,  is  to  get  a  few  persons  in 
a  few  Key  spots  In  our  free  society  where 
they  ar  j  enabled  to  turn  the  wheels  of  Gov- 
emmer  t  in  the  direction  they  want  them  to 
go. 

This  kind  of  strategy  is  called  infiltration. 
Its  objectives  flnally  are  known  at  least  to 
congres  sional  Inveetlgators  and  the  FBI.  Let 
me  glv4  you  the  deadly  doeen  of  where  they 
have  bored  from  within.  0\ir  Government 
Itself — }ur  schools,  our  churches,  labor 
unions,  civic  organizations,  even  our  great 
philant  bropic  foundations;  our  professional 
groups  such  ae  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  sci- 
entists; our  military  services;  the  field  of 
enterta  nment;  minority  groups:  our  com- 
munications media  such  as  newspapers, 
radio,  I  lagazlnes,  and  television;  and  flnally 
the  boc  k-publlshing  business — not  only  text 
books,  ^ut  novels,  books  dealing  with  gov- 
ernmepk,  history,  economics,  sociology,  even 
'at  rence  workers  and  some  encyclopedia. 

Now  I  want  you  to  keep  firmly  in  mind 
who  it  B  that  is  practicing  upon  ova  Repub- 
lic this  black  art  of  Old  World  revolutionary 
radicalism.  They  are  Communists  and  So- 
cialists. Now  there  are  some  very  foolish 
people  who  unhesitatingly  brand  Commu- 
nists aa|  acoundrels,  but  who  are  a  trifle  soft- 


headed  about  SocialisU,  regarding  them  m 
more  or  less  innocuous.  The  truth  la  that 
the  Socialist  is  Just  as  dangerous  as  the  Com- 
munist— probably  more  so.  You  see  both 
the  Communist  and  the  Socialist  are  out  to 
destroy  oxu'  free  society.  The  Communist 
would  do  the  work  by  violence  and  set  up 
at  once  a  dictatorship.  The  Socialist  works 
by  peaceful  means  for  the  all-powerful  state 
believing  that  there  Is  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween an  all-powerful  government  and  free- 
dom. The  ConununLst  knows  that  once  the 
all-powerful  state  has  been  established  in 
America  It  will  degenerate  swiftly  into  des- 
potism and  the  result  wUl  be  communism. 
So  the  Communists  support  the  Socialists 
knowing  that  socialism  is  but  the  vestibule 
to  communism,  of  course,  always  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  out  for  the  poeaiblUty  of  shorten- 
ing the  process  by  violent  revolution.  Both 
Comnrunlsts  and  Socialists  today  operate  in 
the  dark,  each  denying  that  they  are  eKher 
Communists  or  Socialists,  but  both  working 
for  a  series  of  so-called  liberal  measures 
the  sum  total  of  which  add  up  to  the  all- 
powerful  state.  These  conspirator^  I  beg 
you  to  remember,  are  highly  trained  in  th» 
science  of  liquidating  democratic  capital- 
ism— and  let  me  give  you  Just  a  brief  glimpse 
of  a  trained  Communist.  Do  you  know  that 
every  year  picked  students  go  to  Moscow 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  world?  There 
they  learn  espionage,  propaganda,  and  InfU* 
tration;  how  to  handle  all  death-dealing 
weapons  such  as  rifles,  pistols,  band  gre- 
nades, tonunyguns;  how  these  weapons  are 
manufactured  and  how  to  make  essential 
repairs  quickly;  and' how  to  procure  these 
%eapons  in  a  free  society.  The  Moscow- 
trained  Communist  is  taught  how  to  drive 
a  locomotive,  how  to  derail  one.  how  to  re- 
pair it.  He  is  given  special  training  in  bow 
to  start  fires,  how  to  manufacture  explosiyea 
of  all  kinds,  how  to  pollute  water  supplies 
of  cities,  and  how  to  plunge  cities  into  dark- 
ness. He  is  shown  giant  military  maps  of 
every  Important  Industrial  community  ta 
Europe  and  America  and  instructed  on  how 
to  disrupt  them.  The  places  in  Russia  where 
young  men  and  women  are  trained  to  de- 
stroy civilization  are  actually  called  univer- 
sities, the  instructors  professors  and  the  will- 
ing learners  students,  and  the  product  that 
comes  off  the  assembly  line  of  education  in 
Russia  are  men  and  women  cold  as  steel  and 
as  savage  and  ruthless  as  any  beast  of  the 
Jungle.  When  trained,  these  students  are 
sent  back  to  the  lands  of  their  origin.  That 
is  why  one  trained  Communist  may  be  a  dan- 
gerous— a  very  dangerous  person — and  if  you 
don't  believe  what  I  have  told  you  Just  ask 
Benjamin  Oltlow,  former  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  America.  \J 

Now  let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  a  tralbed 
Socialist.  The  Socialist  is  not  trained  in 
methods  of  violence,  but  he  is  highly  tutored 
in  two  things:  Intellectual  know-how — the 
facts  of  facts  and  arguments  they  put  for- 
ward to  convince  dupes  that  our  present 
economic  order  is  Ajing  of  dry  moral  rot,  and 
that  a  new  International  order  must  take  its 
place.  And.  secondly,  political  know-how — 
how  to  build  public  opinion  In  their  com- 
munities through  organizations,  letters  to 
the  editor,  to  the  radio  station,  by  rallies, 
speakers,  drives,  and  doorbell  ringing  in 
elections. 

*Let  us  here  reflect  soberly  on  the  frighten- 
ing effectiveness  of  the  trained  few  against 
the  many — Just  some  examples  of  what  a 
few  Communists  and  Socialists  and  their 
dUpes  have  been  able  to  do  to  us  all. 

1.  How  we  lost  the  peace:  At  the  end  at 
the  war  a  few  Communists  and  Commuhlst 
sympathizers  skillfully  planted  in  our  State 
Department  were  able  to  hand  over  middle 
Europe  and  China  to  the  Reds. 

2.  The  United  Nations:  The  reliable  U.  8, 
News  A  World  Report  says  that  of  some 
1.350  important  aiministrative  Jobs  in  the 
U,  N.  Secretariat  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
half  are  occupied  by  outright  Communists 
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or  by  persons  willing  to  play  the  Kremllnii 
game. 

8.  Our  schools:  Twenty'  years  ago  a 
small  group  of  prominent  educators  obtained 
a  Carnegie  Foundation  grant  of  $300,000  to 
study  the  teaching  of  the  soeial  sciencw  in 
our  schools.  This  study.  In  many  volumes, 
was  published  by  the  American  Historical 
Association.  One  of  the  conclxislons  was 
that  the  age  of  individualism  was  closing 


down  the  river  to  Stalin'i  Chinese  Reds— and 
preparing  coffins  for  your  sons  in  Korea,  this 
unholy  minority  In  Hollywood  was  usli^  the 
silver  screen  to  make  that  sellout  look  like 
a  stroke  of  statesmanship.  One  penetrating 
student  of  this  HoUywood  tragedy  has  writ- 
ten that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  mo- 
tion pictures  were  more  responsible  than  any 
other  medium  for  putting  the  minds  of  the 
American   people   to   look  without   fear   or 


c4>en 


books  before  an  iipun  fire  in  s  li 
We  seldom  think  of  homework  fo 
of  our  age.  But  homework  has  to 
by  all  of  us  today  if  we  are  to  on 
keep  safe  for  our  [children  what  ) 
fathers  bled  and  died  to  give  us.  I 

When;  you  jleavi  this  conventlo; 
fore,  I  ^3eg  olf  you  to  go  home  Ij 
making  your  DAR  chapter  a  counte 
tlonary  ,  cell.     You  may  have  to  g 


wid  a  new  age  of  collectivism  was  beginning,     criticism  upon  the  appalling  surrenders  and     homewojrk  2  lUghts   a   w^k      Ou 
It  was  then   proposed  that   teachers  go  to     betrayals    to    Russia    carried    out    by    our      ther.  give  ey^Sya^d   night  , 


work  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  to  pre 
pare  them  for  the  new  collectlvlst  society. 
Harold  t^sskl.  ths  British  Socialist,  pro- 
nounced this  study  an  educational  plan  for 
a  Socialist  America. 

Let  nw  now  call  to  your  attention  what 
just  one  Socialist,  all  by  himself,  can  accom- 
plish if  he  is  in  a  strat^lc  place.    Dr.  Harold 
Rugg,  of  famed  Teachers  College  of  Colum- 
bia University,  is  the  airthor  of  14  textbooks. 
14   teachers'  guides,  and    14  student   worft 
books.    Over  5  million  copies  of  these  works 
have  been  sold  to  our  schools — 6  million.  I 
repeat.     Now  Dr.  Rugg,  before  he  set  out  to 
provide  his  kind  of  textbooks  for  oxir  teachers 
and  our  schools,  wrote  that  the  tchools  must 
t>e  used  to  create  a  new  social  order.    He 
urged  that  teachers'  oaths  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  abolished — that  students 
should  be  made  to  realize  the  United  States 
was  a  failure  because  It  was  a  planless  so- 
ciety and  that  the  Government  mvist  take 
over  the  great  indxistrles  while  the  rest  must 
be  nut  on  blueprints  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Dr.     Rugg     then     reminded     the 
teachers  that  In  Russia  everything  is  planned. 
The  splendid  news  letter.  Human  Brents, 
In  Its  Issue  for  February  25,  1963.  states  that 
the   powerful  National   Educational  Associ- 
ation is  sponsoring  many  textbooks  which 
derogate    every   accomplishment   under   the 
capitalist  system  and  under  the  American 
Constitution;    that   thess   books   whitewash 
the  eUve  labor  camps   and   every   brutaUy 
tyrannical  aspect  of  the  Stalinist  dictator- 
ship; that  they  preach  the  virtues  of  the  col- 
lectlvlst   welfare    state    and    Indoctrinate 
^schoolchildren  with  false  claims  for  U.  N. 
and  UNESCO  and  with  delusions  about  in- 
ternationalism and  world  government. 

These  are  Just  three  examples  among  many 
that  I  could  give  you.  but  yet  there  are  neople 
who  say  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
schools. 

4.  Our  churches:  Bere  again  the  Social- 
isU have  moved  in.  A  few  in  clerical  frock 
actually  got  control  ^  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant church  orgai^isations  in  the  Nation 
and  have  used  it  boldly  and  effectively  to 
promote  Brlttah  Faftian  socialism  in  the 
United  States.  I  dol  not  make  this  state- 
ment on  my  own  auihorlty  but  on  the  au- 
thority of  hundreds  of  ministers  who  know 
what  Is  going  on  and  who  deeply  resent  this 
misuse  of  the  Savior  ito  build  tbs  aU-j;x>wer- 
ful  state  in  America,  j     ;|     i  :   |:  I  i  I 

6.  Labor  unions:  Oned  morel  a  few  Social- 
ists were  able  to  gain  control  of  vast  seg- 
ments of  the  organiaed  labcH-  movement  and 
able  to  raise  millions  and  millions  from 
workers  through  dues  to  promote  Socialist 
goals  by  radio  programs,  magazines,  news- 

Bkpers,  pamphleta,  and  campaign  contribu- 
ona.  At  the  present  moment  a  few  Oom- 
I  Inunlsts  have  achieved  control  of  some  14 
•o-called  Independent  iinions.  a  niunber  of 
which  vitally  affect  our  rearmament  effort. 
The  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor,  ladies. 
le  neither  socialistic  nor  communistic,  but 
millions  are  compelled  to  march  in  the  lock- 
et«p  of  communism  and  socialism. 

•.  Our  motion  pictxires:  Today  we  know 
that  a  few  Communists  holding  down  key 
positions  in  Hollywood  did  a  terrible  Job,9n 
the  Nation.  The  House  Un-American  Ao- 
-tlvlties  Committee  has  been  patiently  un- 
masking these  conspirators  for  quite  a  while. 
During  the  period  when  Communists  and 
Communist  sympathi:^era  In  our  State  De 


pathetically  foolish  poUtical  leaders. 

I  could  give  you  many  more  Illustrations 
of  how  a  few  persons  in  our  society  have 
been  able  to  gain  positions  from  which  they 
could  wield  vast  propaganda  power  to  liqtii- 
date  the  American  way  that  you  and  I 
cherish,  but  my  time  is  limited. 

lAdies.  we  have  been  losing  the  war  to 
save  what  we  believe  is  priceless — the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  and  its  inspired  design  for 
freedom    and    happiness — because    we   have 
not  been  lighting  it  effectively.     We  must 
engage   the   enemy  on  the   fleld   where  he 
flghts  and  drive  him  fr«n  every  position  he 
has  captured  where  he  is  shooting  false  pro- 
paganda at  the  minds  of  oxir  citizens.    You 
simply  cant  light  the  enemy  I  describe  by 
anniial   conventions  of   worthwhile   Ameri- 
cans, even  though  the  conventions  be  as  fine 
as  those  of  the  DAR.     Here  in  Washington 
you  will  pass  splendid  resolutions  in  con- 
vention  assembled.     The   papers  will   give 
yon  a  splash  for  a  few  days,  that  is,  some  of 
l^hem  will.    Then  you  will  go  back  to  your 
boane*.  yotir  husbands,  and   your  children. 
Then  for  a  year  you  will  find  that  those 
reeolutions  of  yours  are  systematically  at- 
tacked— attacked  by  the  editorial  writer,  the 
radio  ooDunentator,  the  TV  commentator,  by 
teachers  in  your  schools,  by  your  public  li- 
braries, and  by  books  wlxlch  wlU  tie  given 
high  praise  by  certain  book  reviewers  on  im- 
portant and  powerful  newspapers.    Your  ef- 
forts will  be  hammered  at  aroiind  the  clock 
by  a  revolutionary  propaganda  machine  that 
is  well  flwattced  and  already  in  high  gear 
and  which,  as  I  said,  is  multiplying  each 
month  the  nimibers  among  us  who  are  trav- 
eling the  rqad  to  an  all-powerful  state  in  the 
land  of  Jefferson,  and  ultimately  the  world 
Socialist  sUte. 

No.  ladies;  we  cannot  hope  to  win  unless 
we  can  demobiliae  or  at  least  spike  the 
powerful  propaganda  machine  o\ir  enemies 
havs  created.  We  must  stop  putting  our 
faith  in  resolutions,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
nasthod  for  promoting  good  government, 
and  invest  our  Ume.  our  energies  and  our 
money  in  a  battle  plan  which  will  lock 
horns  with  the  enemy  on  the  field  where  he 
fights.  To  do  this  we  must  have  a  new  move- 
ment designed  to  fight  this  kind  of  a  wmr— 
and  the  movement  must  be  under  the  leader- 
ship of  men  and  women  who  understand 
this  kind  of  warfare.  Fortunately  we  have 
many  such  people — people  who  have  learned 
the  hard  way  how  to  battle  the  Commiinlsts 
and  Socialists  and  wreck 'their  strategy  of 
Inflltration.  Tlie  movement  must,  of  course, 
luwe  money.  Our  businessmen  have  al- 
ready spent  vast  sums  flghtlng  the  enemy 
the  wrong  way.  and  most  of  it  has  gone 
down  the  drain.  But  given  an  Intelligent 
blueprint  I  firmly  believe  that  our  busi- 
nessmen will  take  heart  and  provide  money 
In  abundance. 

In  setting  up  such  an  organisation — in 
utUiaing  your  chapters  for  carrying  on  the 
war  in  your  local  communities — you  and 
other  great  patriotic  societies  can  and  must 
render  Invaluable  service.  But  in  the  mean- 
time you — the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution — can  start  now.  I  suggest  to  you 
ons^  important  word,  "homework."  Many 
and  Varied  are  the  memories  which  come  to 
mind  when  we  hear  the  word  "homework." 
It  might  have  been  a  green  lamp  in  a  li- 
brary, or  a  kerosene  lamp  on  a  farm  kitchen 
table,  or  It  might  recall  a  tall  gaunt  figure 
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Job  was  done.  Tbur  weapon  is  y 
or  your  typewriter^  or  your  telephoi 
What  textbooks  are  being  vised 
local  schools?  Have  the  Socialists 
UNESCO  crowd  moved  in  on  them' 
Federal  Oovemment  In  yoiir  commu 
Ing  to  get  permissibn  from  Congress 
a  power  dam  which  private  ente 
perfectly  wUllng  to  build  at  no  coi 
I?  Above  all  put  your  pens 
ip  to  the  hilt  congressional 
sing  Commimlsts — exposij 
or  Socialist  InfUtratlon 
)ur  churches— oiv  Gov< 
When  yiu  see  a  newspaper  artlcl 
you  recognise  as  un-American  get  b 
that  pea  and  those  of  yoiu-  co 
When,  you  hear  a  radio  comment 
something  you  know  to  be  against 
terests'of  qur  country— call  the  ra 
tlon  and  register  yoxu-  protest  and  gi 
to  do  the  same.  When  you  see  a  TV 
that  Insults  you  as  an  American  woi 
an  American  patriot — protest  that  al 
enemy  hM  been  using  his  pen.  ( 
writer,  or  telephone  for  a  long  wh 
very  efrtocjtlvely. 

And  dop't  forged  to  read  thte  bo( 
fight  on  mix  side.  It  is  In  those  lx> 
you  will  ^d  the  facts  to  fight  wltl 
out  about;  the  newt  books  that  stril 
for  the  America  We  believe  in— e 
them.  Above  all  pass  them  aroimd 
hookz  are'  a  poweiJTul  weapon.  Yo 
that  Tom  ^ne  miobllixed  the  colo 
Independence  with  la  single  pampbl 
tea  on  a  drumhead  and  distribute 
hand  to  h^d.  I      j     | 

Finally,  do  you  jreallae  ywtu-  eoo 
strength — ytm  Deleters  of  the  A 
Revoluticwi  You  hjlve  175.000  memb 
a  measur^  as  Imibortant  as  the 
amendmeolt  to  the!  Constitution— ea 
go  home  and  each  ^ne  of  you  get  tv 
ladles— who  with  you  will  write  to  yc 
atoTB.  Imsjglne  96  Aenatcvs  recelvin{ 
million  let^ra — letters  that  mean  b 
It  is  late  ladles,  and  the  enemy  has 
terribly  strong,  but  he  still  can  be 
if  we  fight  effiectlv^y. 

Well— yo^iis  for  4merica— and  tba 
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A)ldress^E.R.Crmterl[ 

ON  CAREMARK 

1  o» 

HOlli  HAROLD  D.  COOLE 

I      or  NOKTH  CASOLlMa        I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl 

ifiiesday.  May  19,  1951 

Mr.  C0OLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  exjtend  my  remarks  in  th< 
OKD.  I  tak^  pleasure  in  submitting  ; 
dress  recently  delivered  by  E.  R.  < 
of  North  Cmrolina.  at  a  meeting  I 
the  city  ox  Washipgton  April  30 
which  was|attend<M  by  officials 
Tarheel  Eljectrie  Membership  Ai 
tion  of  the  State  of  North  Carolir 
by  members  of  the  North  Caroline 
gation  in  the  Congress.    To  prece< 


partment    were    selling    Nationalist    China    of  Abraham,  Uacotn  xead^  a  pitifully  few     Crater'8  rettiarks,  I  ahould  Uke  to  s 
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•r  by  pertons  willing  to  plAjt  tbe  KremUn'k 
game. 

8.  Our  Mhoola:  Twenty '  years  ago 
small  group  of  prominent  educators  obtained 
a  Carnegie  Foundation  grant  of  $300,000  to 
study  tbe  teacblng  of  tbe  sotlal  science  In 
ovu'  schools.  Tbls  study.  In  many  volumes, 
was  published  by  the  American  Historical 
Association.  One  of  the  conclusions  was 
that  the  age  of  Individualism  was  closing 
and  a  new  age  of  collectivism  was  beginning. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  teachers  go  to 
work  on  tbe  minds  of  their  pupils  to  pre- 
pare them  for  tbe  new  collectlvlst  society. 
Harold    Laakl.    the    British    Socialist,    pro- 


books 
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down  tbe  river  to  Stalln'i  Cblneae  Red*— and 
|.  preparing  coffins  for  your  sons  in  Korea,  this 
unholy  minority  in  Hollywood  was  usli^  the 
sliver  screen  to  make  that  sellout  look  like 
a  stroke  of  statesmanship.  One  penetrating 
student  of  this  HoUywood  tragedy  has  writ- 
ten that  It  is  entirely  possible  that  tbe  mo- 
tion pictures  were  more  responsible  than  any 
other  medium  for  putting  tbe  minds  of  tbe 
American  people  to  look  without  fear  or 
criticism  upon  the  appalling  surrenders  and 
betrayals  to  Russia  carried  out  by  our 
pathetically  foolish  poUtlcal  letulers. 
I  coxild  give  yoa  many  more  illustrations 

^Zr  *w      .    ^  propaganda  power  to  llqul-      UIOESCO  crowd  mo^ed  In  on  them?     Is  the 
date   the   American    way   that   you   and   I     ~ 


BB  vpun  fire  In  %  \oi  cabin. 
We  seldom  think  of  homework  for  persons 
of  our  age.  But  homework  has  to  be  dona 
by  all  of  lu  today  if  we  are  to  protect  and 
keep  safe  for  oxir  children  whiit  ottr  fora- 
f athers  bled  and  died  to  give  us.         ' 

When;  you  jeave  this  convention,  thera- 
fore.  I  ^  or  yo^  to  go  home  Intent  on 
making  your  PAR  chapter  a  oounter-revolu 
tlonary  ,  cell.  Tou  may  have  to  go  in  for 
bomewqrk  3  nights  a  week.  Our  forefa- 
thers g»ve  every  day  and  night  until  tha 
Job  was  done.  Tour  weap>on  is  your  pen, 
or  your  typewriter,  or  your  telephone 


Let  me  now  call  to  your  attention  what 
Jtist  one  Socialist,  all  by  himself,  can  accom- 
plish if  be  is  In  a  strat^lc  place.     Dr.  Harold 
Rugg.  of  famed  Teachers  College  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Is  tbe  airtbor  of  14  textbooks. 
14   teacbers'  guides,   and    14  student   work 
bocdcs.    Over  5  million  copies  of  these  works 
have  been  sold  to  our  schools — 8  mUllon,  I 
repeat.     Now  Dr.  Rugg,  before  be  set  out  to 
provide  his  kind  of  textbooks  for  our  teacbers 
and  our  schools,  wrote  that  tbe  ichools  must 
be  used  to  create  a  new  social  order.     He 
urged  that  teachers'  oaths  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  abolished — that  students 
should  be  made  to  realize  the  United  States 
was  a  failure  because  It  was  a  planless  so- 
ciety and  that  the  Govemmeot  must  take 
over  the  great  industries  While  tbe  rest  must 
be  nm  on  blueprints  provided  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernment.   Dr.    Rxigg    then    reminded    tbe 
teachers  that  In  Russia  everything  Is  planned. 
Tbe  splendid  new*  letter,  Human  Bvents, 
In  Its  issue  for  February  26,  1963,  states  that 
the  powerful  National   Educational  Associ- 
ation la  sponsoring  many  textbooks  which 
derogate   every   aocompllsbment   under   the 
capitalist  system  and  under  tbe  Amertenn 
Constitution:    that  tbase  books  whitewash 
tbe  elave  labor  eampa   and  every   brutally 
tyrannical  aspect  of  tbe  Stalinist  dictator- 
ship: that  they  preach  the  virtues  of  tbe  col- 
lectlvlst   welfare    state    and    Indoctrinate 
.,  schoolchildren  with  false  claims  for  U.  N. 
and  UNESCO  and  with  delusions  about  in- 
ternationalism and  world  government. 

These  are  Just  three  examples  among  many 
that  I  could  give  you,  but  yet  there  are  people 
who  say  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
schools. 

4.  Our  churches:  Here  again  the  Social- 
ists have  moved  In.  A  few  In  clerical  frock 
actually  got  control  6f  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant church  orgaiklzations  In  the  Nation 
and  have  used  It  boldly  and  effectively  to 
proAote  British  Fabian  socialism  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  make  tbU  state- 
ment on  my  own  authority  but  on  tbe  au- 
thority of  hundreds  of  ministers  who  know 
what  is  going  on  and  who  deeply  resent  this 
misuse  of  the  Savior  ito  build  tbe  all-power- 
ful state  In  Amarlea.  | 

6.  Labor  unions:  Onc«  more  a  few  Social- 
ists were  able  to  gain  control  of  vast  seg- 
ments of  tbe  organised  labor  movement  and 
able  to  raise  millions  and  millions  from 
workers  through  dues  to  promote  Socialist 
goals  by  radio  programs,  magazines,  news- 
papers, pamphleu,  and  campaign  contribu- 
tions. At  the  present  moment  a  few  Com- 
munists have  achieved  control  of  some  14 
so-called  Independent  iinions.  a  niunber  of 
which  vitally  affect  ofur  rearmament  effort. 
The  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor,  ladies, 
is  neither  socialistic  nor  communistic,  but 
millions  are  compelled  to  march  In  tbe  lock- 
step  of  communism  and  socialism. 

9.  Our  motion  pictures:  Today  we  know 
that  a  few  Communists  holding  down  key 
positions  in  Hollywood  did  a  terrible  Job,9n 
the  Nation.  The  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  has  been  patiently  un- 
masking these  conspirators  for  quite  a  while. 
I>uring  the  period  when  Communista  and 
Communist  sympathisers  in  our  State  De- 
partment   were    seUli^    Natlpnallst    Cbla* 


cherish,  but  my  time  is  limited. 

Ladies,  we  have  been  losing  tbe  war  to 
save  what  we  believe  is  priceless — tbe  Amer- 
ican Constitution  and  its  inspired  design  for 
freedom    and    happiness — because    we   have 
ncrt  been  fighting  it  effectively.     We  must 
engage   the   enemy  on  tbe   field   where  he 
fights  and  drive  him  frcan  every  position  be 
has  captured  where  he  is  shooting  false  pro- 
paganda at  the  minds  of  oxir  citizens.    You 
simply  cant  fight  the  enemy  I  describe  by 
annual   conventions  of   worthwhile  Ameri- 
cans, even  though  the  conventions  be  as  fine 
as  those  of  the  DAR.     Here  in  Washington 
you  will  pass  splendid  resolutions  In  con- 
vention  assembled.     The   papers  wlU   give 
you  a  splash  for  a  few  days,  that  is,  some  of 
them  will.    Then  you  will  go  back  to  your 
homea,  your  husbands,  and   your  children. 
Then  for  a  year  you  wUl   find  that  thoee 
reaolutions  of  yours  are  systematically  at- 
tacked— attacked  by  the  editorial  writer,  the 
radio  commentator,  tbe  TV  commentator,  by 
teachers  in  your  schools,  by  your  public  11- 
brarl«s.  and  by  books  which  wlU  be  given 
high  praise  by  certain  book  reviewers  on  im- 
portant and  powerful  newspapers.    Tour  ef- 
forts will  be  hammered  at  around  the  clock 
by  a  revolutionary  propaganda  machine  that 
is  well  financed  and  already  In  high  gear 
and  which,  as  I  said.  Is  multiplying  each 
month  the  numbers  among  us  who  are  trav- 
eling the  rqad  to  an  all-powerful  state  In  the 
land  of  Jefferson,  and  ultimately  the  world 
Socialist  state. 

No.  ladies:  we  cannot  hope  to  win  unless 
we  can  demobillEe  or  at  least  spike  the 
powerful  propaganda  machine  our  enemies 


Federal  Government  In  your  community  try- 
ing to  get  permission  from  Congress  to  build 
a  power  dam  which  private  enterprise  is 
perfecUy  wUling  to  build  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayei^?  Above  all  put  your  pens  to  work 
to  back  iip  to  the  hUt  congressional  commit- 
tees exposing  Communists — exposing  Com- 
munist or  Socialist  infUtratlon  of  our 
schools— jour  churches — oxir  Government. 
When  yiu  see  a  newspaper  article  which 
you  recognize  as  un-American  get  basy  with 
that  pen  and  those  of  your  colleagues. 
When,  you  hear  a  radio  commentator  say 
sometViqg  you  know  to  be  against  the  in- 
terests of  qva  country — call  the  radio  sta- 
tion and  register  your  protest  and  get  others 
to  do  the  same.  When  you  see  a  TV  program 
that  insults  you  as  an  American  woman  and 
an  American  patriot — protest  that  also.  The 
enemy  has  been  using  his  pen.  or  type- 
writer, or  telephone  for  a  long  while-— and 
very  efrtocjtively. 

And  don't  forged  to  read  tbb  books  that 
fight  on  our  side.  It  is  in  those  books  that, 
you  will  find  the  facts  to  fight  with.  Find 
out  about;  the  newl  books  that  strike  blows 
for  the  America  ^e  believe  in— and  buy 
them.  AlMve  all  pass  them  around  because 
bo<As  are!  •  powerful  weapon.  Tou  know 
that  Tom  ^ne  miobUized  the  colonlfs  for 
Independence  with  j  a  single  pamphlet  writ- 
ten on  a  dnimheyi  and  distrlbutad'J  from 
hand  to  h^nd.         i  j  j      | 

Finally,  do  you  {realise  yotir  eoopeUttlva 
strength — ^volu  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolutl(Hi  Tou  have  175,000  members.  Od 
a  measiir^  as  Imbortant  as  the  Brlckcn] 
amendment  to  the!  Const Jtutlon — canit  you 
go  home  and  each  pne  of  you  get  two  othei^ 


have  created.     We  must  stop  putting  our     ladies— who  with  yqu  wUl  write  to  you*  8en4 
faith   in   resolutions,   the   old  Anglo-Saxon     ators.    Imagine  96  Aenators  receiving  over  tk 

million  let^rs — letters  that  mean  businessJ 
It  is  late  ladles,  and  the  enemy  has  beooma 


method  for  promoting  good  government, 
and  invest  our  time,  our  energies  and  our 
money  in  a  battle  plan  which  will  lock 
boms  wltb  the  enemy  on  the  field  where  he 
lights.  To  do  this  we  must  have  a  new  move- 
ment designed  to  fight  this  kind  of  a  wa^— 
and  the  movement  must  be  under  the  leader- 
ship of  men  and  women  who  understand 
this  kind  of  warfare.  Fortunately  we  have 
many  such  people — people  who  have  learned 
the  bard  way  how  to  battle  the  Communists 
and  Socialists  and  wreck 'their  strategy  of 
infiltration.  The  movement  must,  of  course, 
have  money.  Our  businessmen  have  al- 
ready spent  vast  siuns  fighting  the  enemy 
the  wrong  way,  and  most  of  it  has  gone 
dolwn  the  drain.  But  given  an  intelligent 
blueprint  I  firmly  believe  that  our  busi- 
nessmen will  take  heart  and  provide  money 
In  abundance. 

In  setting  up  such  an  organisation — in 
utili^ng  your  chapters  for  carrying  on  tbe 
war  in  your  local  communities — you  and 
oXixet  great  patriotic  societies  can  and  must 
render  invaluable  service.  But  in  the  mean- 
time you — the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution— can  start  now.  I  suggest  to  you 
one-- important  word,  "homework."  Many 
and  varied  are  the  memories  which  come  to 
mind  when  we  hear  the  word  "homework." 
It  might  have  been  a  green  lamp  in  a  11- 
brai^,  or  a  kerosene  lamp  on  a  farm  kitchen 
table,  or  it  might  recall  a  tall  gaunt  figure 
of  Ahraham,  Tilncoln  readying  a  pittf u^y  few 


enemy  has  beooma 

terribly  strong,  but  he  still  can  be  vouted 

if  we  fight  efTectiv^y. 

Well— yqiiri  (or  4mertea— and 
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H01l|  HAR(^LD  D.  C00LE1 

I      OF  NOSTH  CABOLINA.       |      I 
IN  THE  'house  OF  REPRESENTATtVES 

i'Uesday,  May  19,  1951    j     i ,.  L 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  'tmdef 
leave  to  exltend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec^ 
out.  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  an  ad^ 
dress  recently  delivered  by  E.  R.  Cratef, 
of  North  Ofirolina.  at  a  meeting  held  i^i 
the  city  ot  Washington  April  30,  1953, 
which  was  (attended  by  officials  of  the 
Tarheel  Electric  Membership  Associar 
lion  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
by  member^  of  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation ih  the  Congress.  To  precede  Mr. 
Crater**  ^tp^la,  I  should  like  to  st 
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a  stat^nent  entitled  "In  Perspective, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  program: 


iw 


To  put  to  prober  perspective  •  program  as 
farreachlng  and  dyiuunlc  as  rural  electrifica- 
tion Involves  a  translation  Into  reality,  of 
^Tlslons  Into  solid  accompllalmient.  Tbere 
were  some  wfao  in  tlie  early  tliirties  ttaougbt 
It  a  fantastic  dream  tbat  America's  rural 
pec^>le  could  ever  receive  the  blessings  of 
electric  power  as  their  city  neighbors  had. 
And  there  were  many  in  1938  who  considered 
It  an  absurd  vision  that  these  same  rural 
people  might,  with  aid  from  their  Oovem- 
ment,  provicto  this  service  for  themselves. 

But  thoae  who  dreamed  had  faith,  and 
those  who  envisioned  had  purpose. 

In  1936  some  10.000  Tar  Heel  farm  fam- 
ilies— less  than  4  percent  of  the  total — had 
electric  power.  Today,  the  32  electric  mem- 
benbip  corporations  which  operate  in  98  of 
the  State's  100  counties  are  serving  180.000 
rural  famlllea — some  650.000  people.  By  the 
end  of  1952  over  90  percent  of  the  State's 
Xarma  were  electrified. 

In  achieving  this  record  the  farm  people 
are  giving  a  good  «u:coxintlng  of  their  steward- 
ship over  public  loan  funds.  On  the  $03 
ynniirtn  advanced  as  construction  loans,  they 
have  paid  over  $4  million  in  Interest  and  over 
$8  million  In  pitSclpal — 82  million  ahead  of 
•chedule.  ICoraover.  no -cooperactlve  la  to  de- 
fault on  any  loan  schedule. 

Any  program  Instituted  by  government 
tKftiiirf  to  some  measure  enrich  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Rural  electrification  has  been 
such  a  program.  More  than  one  billion  dol- 
lars has  been  spent  by  Tar  Heel  cooperative 
consumers  to  pxirchasing  electrical  appli- 
ances and  eqxi^unent.  These  purchases  have 
put  new  stores  on  the  mato  streets  of  o\ir 
towns  and  cities.  They  have  also  addeu 
greatly  to  the  taxable  tocome  and  property 
of  our  people. 

As  a  direct  stimulus  to  tocreased  farm 
production  and  tocome.  to  better  health, 
educational,  church,  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  to  the  e<:onomlc  and  social  wtjl- 
fare  of  the  entire  populace,  the  program  Is 
unequalled,  either  to  scope  or  effect. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
re<%lve  no  higher  tribute  for  a  legislative 
program  than  to  see  that  program  so  succeed 
that  even  Its  most  bitter  and  skeptical  critics 
become  outspoken  to  commending  It  as  a 
measure  of  profound  and  conttoutog  good. 
This  program  has  achieved  siich  a  success. 

The  rural  pec^le  of  North  Carolina  are 
deeply  grateful  that  their  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Bepresentatlves  have  had  both  the 
faith  and  the  foresight  to  back  this  enter- 
prlae.  It  is  with  enthusiastic  pride  that,  as 
proof  that  this  faith  and  foresight  were  fully 
Justified,  they  cite  the  manner  to  which  they 
have  responded  full  measure  to  doing  a  Job, 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  address, 
entitled  "Out  of  the  Darkness."  by  E.  R. 
Crater,  vice  presidenC  Davie  Electric 
Membership  Corp..  and  past  president, 
Tariveel  ElecUie  Membership  Associa- 
tion f. 

Ifr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  gratifying.  Is  It  not.  that 
here  tonight,  at  the  end  of  a  decade  durtog 
which  so  many  of  the  world's  people  have 
been  plunged  anew  toto  darkness,  we  are 
assembled  to  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
millions  of  people  have  been  Ulcerated  from, 
darkness  to  America.  i      i  i     i  I 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  farm  people  Of 
North  CaroUna  wehe  living,  litersdly,  in  dark- 
ness. If  one  needed  proof  of  this,  he  had 
only  to  get  to  his  car.  start  to  the  tobacco 
farms  of  the  coastal  plains,  drive  on  through 
the  cotton  and  cornfields  of  the  central  Pled- 
mcnt.  and  finally  toto  the  valley  homesteads 
of  our  western  mountains.  If  such  a  trip 
had  been  made  durtog  the  daylight  hours. 


>•  the  dxlver  would  have  seen  many  signs  of  the 
unfor  unata  plight  of  ow  f arnx  people  to 
those  years.  And  if  his  traveling  had  been 
by  nl(  ht.  he  would  have  known  the  feeling  of 
desob  tlon  which  always  descends  upon  the 
lonely  traveler  to  a  dark  and  cheerless 
world.  For,  along  the  highways  and  byways 
of  thii  Old  North  State  to  1936.  less  than 
1  niri  1  home  out  of  every  20  boasted  more 
than  tlie  fUciker  of  a  kerosene  lamp  after 
sunse .. 


4T ' 


TlKse, 


,  of  course,  were  dark  times  for  many 

not  only  to  North  Carolina  but  over 

I^atlon  as  a  whole.     But.  having  been 

the  blessing  of  electric  power  made 

times   hard   todeed  for    the   Tarheel 

For  this  farmer — this  ancient  man 

ves  to  the  country  and  draws  life  from 

was  not  sxiflering  a  mere  lack  of 

by    which    to   illumine    his    path    at 

He  was  also  siiflering  a  lack  of  that 

{>ower   which   could   provide,  for 

^d  his  family,  some  surcease  from  al- 

conttouous  manual  toil — which  could. 

elevate  his  whole  perspective  as  a 

American  seeking  a  decent  standard 
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distasteful  memory  of  soured  milk,  of 
water,   and  of   backbreaklng  wash- 
is  not  the  oolj  one  associated  with 
times.    For,  up  and  above — and  over- 
commonplace  discomforts 
paU  of  the  spirit  far  more  terrible 
disillusioning  than  any  physical  burden 
be:  the  farmers  had  become — or  so 
forgotten  Americans,  a  lonely, 
segment  of  our  people   apparently 
by  the  times  and  disinherited  by 
progress  herself. 

are  met  to  a  happy  occasion  tonight, 
aeither  possible  nor  fitting  that  we  re- 
even  for  a  moment,  the  iinhappy 
which  characterteed  those  years.    But 
be  remembered  that,  at  that  time,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  were  com- 
not  only  to  the  darkness  of  night,  but 
the  darkness  of  despair. 
.  then,  does  one  explato  the  fortunate 
hat  tonight  the  rural  people  of  North 
.  together  with  their  farmer  nelgh- 
kcroes  the  Nation,  enjoy  both  the  per- 
and  the  reality  of  a  new  and  rcward- 
Istence?     I  do  not  know  the  full  and 
answer  to  that  question.     But.  If 
said  that  to  1936  the  farmer  saw  him- 
the  forgotten  American,  it  can  alao 
that  he  was.  nevertheLssa,  an  Ameri- 
And.    being   an    American,   he    never 
to  dream,  to  hope.  Indeed  to  believe — 
lis  condition  would  be  recognized,  that 
value  to  America  would  be  perceived. 
ifciat  his  opportunity  to  prove  his  worth 
I  lake  his  contribution  would  eventually 
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are  spcmsorlng  thla  occasion  of  warm 
fellowship  tiMiight  for  the  purpose  of  honor- 
wbo  gave  our  i>eople  that  oppor- 
We  are  happy  and  we  are  proud 
m  this  occasion  we  can  say  to  them: 
other   great   programa.   the   rural 
program,  wh'ch  you  and  your 
past  and  present,  have  supported 
through  the  years,  stands  today  as  a 
tribute  to  the  foresight  and  wisdom  with 
whicli  freemen  are  able  to  resolve  their  bcwlc 
The    history    of    this    program 
.  and  win  ocmttoue  to  represent,  a 
to  the  truth  that  America  can  be 
great  as  the  faith  which  she  reposes 
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story   of  rural   eleclxificatlon   Is   as 
dramitlc,  as  fun  of  confilct,  and  as  heroic  as 
luccess  story  ever  told.     Yet.  one  can 
neMher  the  drama,  the  conflicts. 
Ihe   heroism   without  oonsldertog   the 
which  this  program  has  faced  and 


Froin  the  begtontog  it  has  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  cf  servicing  vast  and 
spars*  ly  settled  regions.  In  terms  of  area. 
Nortq  Carolina  la  the  second  largest  State 


east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  And  today, 
even  though  o\ir  32  electric  membership 
corporations  serve  the  electric  needs  of  some 
650,000  people,  less  than  S  families  are  con-4 
nected  to  each  of  the  36.000  miles  of  our  eleo4  ^ 
trie  lines.  Yet  today,  as  from  the  very  be-4 
ginning,  oiir  cooperatives  honor  the  princl-^ 
pie  that  no  farm,  however  Isolated,  will  be 
denied  its  right  to  electric  service.  We  caUj 
this  prtociple  "area  coverage."  Abidtog  by  lb 
has  meant— and  will  always  mean — that  our 
people  must  pay  relatively  high  costs  to  tb« 
operation  of  their  electric  systems. 

Why  have  they  been  willing  to  pay  theaa 
costs  In  8up(>ort  of  such  a  principle?  There 
are  two  basic  reasons:  First,  they  have  good 
memories.  They  are  not  forgetful  of  those] 
many  dark  years  durtog  which  th^  lived  In 
thinly-peopled  areas.  And  second,  they  have 
adopted,  for  the  p\irp>cse  of  performing  this 
service,  a  business  structure  that  is  suited 
to  their  needs:  the  cooperative  Is  the  only 
medium  by  which  all  of  our  people  arei 
assxired  oi  receiving  power,  for  It  Is  the  one 
method  of  doing  bustoess  whereby  the  entire 
cost  of  operation  is  paid  by  every  consumer 
to  proportion  to  the  amount  of  electricity  ha 
consiunea. 

The  exfMuision  of  the  electric  todustry  to 
America  has  ordinarily  meant  that  existing 
companies  have  enlarged  their  market.  That 
was  not  the  case  for  electric  membership 
corporationa.  They  began  their  operatlozM, 
as  it  were,  brand  new.  They  have  thtia 
been  confronted  with  another  problem,  which 
only  time  and  education  are  remedying:  low 
consumption.  Low  consumption  U.  of  course, 
a  profound  factor  to  operational  costs.  Aa 
years  have  gone  by  the  average  kilowatt 
consumption  by  our  members  has  risen  until 
today  it  is  110  per  month,  about  62  percent 
of  the  national  average.  In  putttog  elec- 
tricity to  effective  use,  our  people  are  both 
rapidly  improving  their  standard  of  living 
and  bringing  down  the  cost  of  each  kilowatt 
hour  consumed.  TlMy  are  thus  achieving 
a  double  benafit. 

Another  problem  which  has  been  tovolred 
has  been  the  cost  ot  wholesale  power.  In 
North  Carolina  over  95  percent  of  the  power 
our  cooperatives  distribute  is  purchased 
from  commercial  power  companies.  So  long 
as  power  supplies  are  abundant  and  our 
people  enjoy  both  the  right  and  the  ability, 
if  necessary,  to  produce  their  own  power 
needs,  the  cost  of  wholesale  power  will  be 
reasonable  and  this  problem  will  not  be 
insurmountable.  But  the  prospect  of  a  power 
shortage  or  the  loss  of  the  means  wher<;by 
our  people  may  assure  themselves  of  a  rea- 
sonably priced  power  supply  casts  a  shadow 
over  our  program  which  has  never  bMU  com- 
pletely renK>ved.  "j 

Yet.  despite  these  and  other  proMema.  the 
record   wtiich  the   fanner   has   achieved   to 
rural  electrification  is  probably  without  par 
allel. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  recount  that  record.  It  has  been 
basically  summarised  already  on  page  8  of 
oxir  program,  and  by  our  president,  Mr. 
Moretz.  Let  It  siifflce  to  say  that  a  strange, 
new  animal  has  come  \o  the  American  farmj 

It  strides  across  the  hills  and  fields  wltU 
tremendous  steps.  Its  legs  are  tall,  sturdyj 
poles,  walking  across  the  sky.  Its  handa 
are  milking  machines  and  water  pumps.  It4 
arms  are  automatic  irons  and  washing  mai- 
chines.  Its  brain  Is  a  thermostat  on  th0 
wall,  a  dial  on  the  electric  range.  Its  mout]| 
is  a  hungry  feed  grtoder.  chewtog  up  comL 
Its  breath  is  the  steady  wtod  of  a  drye^. 
ciu-tog  the  hay.  Its  smile  is  an  infra  red 
liamp,  warming  little  pigs  and  hatching  litp 
tie  ehickens.  lU.eyes  are  a  television  aet, 
looktog  at  America.  Its  ears  are  the  radio, 
listening  to  the  world.  Its  heart  is  a  trana- 
former,  throbbing  in  the  sky.  Copper  wires 
form  its  arteries,  thousand-volted  energy  its 
coursing  bloodstream.    Its  conscience,  nev«r 
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to  error  we  are  told,  is  a  meter,  meaaurtog 
j|ts  every  act  from  an  outalde  wall. 
:  Never^'has  ^lere  been  such  an  unim^  as 
thla.  In  1  hour  it  can  do  more  work  than  a 
thousand  horses  oduld  do  to  a  week.  With 
unquestioning  certatoty  it  performs  every 
task  to  which  it  4s  aaaigned.  It  requires  no 
barn  for  sleeping,  ho  food  to  replenish  its 
strength,  no  mating  to  be  reproduced.  It  Is. 
to  short,  a  miracle  fuiimal.  eager  to  serve  Its 
master  and  tocapaljtle  of  disobedience. 

Without  this  prolduct  of  science  and  the 
elements,  without  tbU  captured  tx^t  of  Ood's 
own  lightning,  the  farms  of  North  Carolina 
and  of  America,  repreeenttog  as  they  do  only 
15  percent  of  our  gx^ulatlon,  could  never 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  demanded  by 
160  million  dynanlic  Americans.  Without 
this  marvelous  tool,  the  world  would  sud- 
denly grow  dark  agato  for  the  American 
farmer — and  for  the  rest  of  America  too. 

Dlsttoguished  guests,  we  commend  yoo — 
and  your  colleague^,  both  past  and  present. 
Your  support  of  r^al  electrification  has  to- 
sured  its  success.  We  cite,  as  a  tribute  both 
to  you  and  to  the  A^nerican  system  to  which 
we  fiwdamentally  ibelleve.  tha  -manner  to 
which  the  Tar  Heel  farmer  bas  accepted 
both  the  challenge  land  the  opportvuUty  of 
this  program,  and  iresponded  full  measure 
in  "doing  a  Job  fo^  himself. ** 

And  last,  though  [by  no  melans  least,  we 
express  our  bumble  gratitude  that  the 
United  States  Conffreas  has  bad  both  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  so  to  assist  the 
American  farmers  j  that  they  today  f^n 
proudly  say:  "Our  dreams  went  not  to  vato: 
our  hopes,  our  beUefs.  our  basic  faith  to 
America  have  been  confirmed;  we  have  come 


out  of  the  dTlmeii  Into  a  new 


way  of  lUe." 
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HON.HAROlDA.PmEN 

or  aaiEinra         I    • 
IN  THE  BOUSX  Of'rCRZSANTATIVES 

Monday,  Hay  18, 1953 

Mr.  PATTEN,  kr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd.  I  Include  jthe  following  ques- 
tionnaire and  the  Results  thereof,  sent 
to  30,000  individu4]s  in  district  2  of 
Arizona.  I  thought  this  would,  perhaps, 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  have 
found  this  method'  of  sampling  public 
opinion  helpful  to  mie  in  representing  the 
people  of  my  districi.  I  believe  that  you 
will  find  the  results  lof  the  questionnaire 
of  interest,  since  e^ch  of  the  questions 
dwells  on  current  mktters  that  are  fore- 
I  most  in  our  minds  at  this  time: 

CoNoaxsa  or  tbs  Ui 
I  Houax  or 

Wi 

Dbab  Fansrs:  The ^ 

leadership  of  the  RepubllcaiTparty  has  be- 
gun to  formulate  Its  policies  and  outline  the 
\course  it  will  endeavMf  to  follow  during  this 
•esslon  of  Congress,  "j 

i^  In  my  optoion.  it  li  the  responsibUlty  of 
^ery  American  to  coo^ate  with  the  Presi- 
ent  to  launching  the  programs  he  feels 
iperttoent  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  As 
I  a  member  of  the  oppoaition  party,  the  Presi- 
Ident  will  have  my  support  for  bis  programs 
until  such  time  as  I  feel  his  proposals  are 
not  to  the  best  intereeit  of  the  people  whom 
I  represent  or  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  X 
shall  not  hesitate  to  voice  my  objections. 

On  February  2.  1953,  President  Blsenhower 
deUvered  his  state  of  ti^e  Unlpn  nieesage,  and 


IKNTAtlVn, 

thington.  D.  C.  1953. 
id  Congress  under  the 


no  doubt  yon  are  familiar  with  bis  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  submit  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  those  who  have  written  me  from 
District  Two  dealing  with  current  problems. 
The  same  procedure  is  being  followed  this 
year,  as  I  am  desirotis  of  having  your  opinion 
on  matters  of  grave  importance  to  all  of  us. 
Your  cooperation  in  the  past  is  sufllcient 
proof  that  you  are  Interested  to  voicing  your 
views  on  current  and  proposea  governmental 
affairs.  More  important  is  the  fact  that 
your  reply  is  helirful  to  me  to  carrytog  out 
your  wUbes  on  legislative  matters.  The 
number  of  returns  to  prevlbiis  years  todl- 
cates  that  people  give  considerable  thought 
to  what  their  Representative  is  and  should 
be  doing  to  representing  them,  and  that  the 
people  are  cognizant  of  the  many  problems 
which  confront  us  here  to  Washtogton. 

Most  ct  the  questions  deal  directly  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  President  to 
his  message.  The  questions  are  Intended  to 
be  unbiased  and  are  not  todlcatlve  of  my 
own  feelings. 

Your  cooperation  to  completing  and  re- 
turning the  questionnaire  promptly  will  be 
appreciated.  The  returns  shaU  be  tabulated 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  you  shall  be  ap- 
prised of  the  results  to  due  course. 
Stocerely  yoxirs. 

Ha«OLD  a.  PATTKir, 

Member  o/  Coiuprett. 
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^u  to  favor  of  withdrawing  our 
troops  from  Korea?     Yes  Q    No  D 

2.  Are  you  to  favor  of  the  United  States 
using  all  weapons  at  its  command  to  bring 
the  Korean  action  to  an  early  concliision  at 
the  risk  of  provoking  a  third  World  War? 
Ye«  D    NIo  D 

Sw  Are  you  to  favor  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's iiistnictlons  that  the  Seventh  Fleet 
no  longer  shield  communist  China  from 
Chtoese  Nationalist  attacks?     Yes  D    No  Q 

4.  Are  you  to  favor  of  eliminating  an  defi- 
cit ^Mndtog  to  Oovemment  operations? 
Yea  D    No  D 

6.  Should  we  balance  the  budget  before 
cutting  taxes?    Yes  D    NoJ] 

6.  Are  you  to  favor  of  increasii^  from 
•600  to  lljOOO  the  personal  tocome  tax-ex- 
emptiou  of  each  taxpayer?     Yes  D    NoQ 

7.  Do  you  favor  reductions  to  our  foreign 
economic  aid  pirograms?    Yes  D    No  CD 

8.  Should  We  ellmtoate  the  potot  4  pro- 
gram?   Tea  n    No  D  j 

9.  The  President  favors  amendmjmts  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Does  this  nwet  with 
your  approval?    Yes  Q    No  D 

10.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  MeCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  law^     Yes  D    No  Q 

11.  Should  new  quota  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  amend  the  immigration  law  of  1834? 
Yes  D    No  a  P 

12.  Should  the  toterest  rates  on  lOaos  for 
veterans'  housing  be  tocreased?  Yes  n 
NoQ 

13.  Are  you  to  favor  of  the  Preaidetoti  ac- 
tions concerning  price  and  wage  controls? 
Yes  O     No  n 

14.  The  President  recommended  the  con- 
ttouance  of  Federal  Rent  Control  Authority 
in  areas,  principally  defense,  where  the  hous- 
tog  situation  is  acute.  Does  this  meet  with 
your  kpproval?    Yes  D    No  D  ] 

15.  The  President  has  recommenced  the 
extension  of  the  law  aiding  construiction  of 
schools  to  defense  impacted  areas.  Doea 
this  meet  with  your  approval?    Yes  Q    No  Q 

16.  Are  you  to  favor  of  extending  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  to  uncovered  mU- 
llons?    Yea  Q    No  D 

17.  In  this  aession  of  Congress  I  as  your 
Representative  totroduced  H.  R.  1408,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  permit  to- 
divlduals  entitled  to  old-age  or  survivors  In- 
surahoe  benefits  to  earn  SlOO  per  month 
without  deductions  ^.betog  made  from  their 
beneflta.    Does   this    meet    with   your   as* 


18.  in  this  session  of  Oongrese  I  as  your 
Representative  totroduced  H.  R.  1065.  to  ter- 
minate Federal  discriminations  against  the 
Indians  of  ,Ariaona.  Does  this  meet  .with 
your  approval?    Yes  D    No  D 

1^.  President  Eisenhower  has  '  recom- 
mended use  lof  90  percent  of  parity  guaran- 
tees to  the  present  farm  law  to  ease  the 
curritni  downturn  to  farm  prices.  Does  this 
meet  with  your  approval?     Yes  D    No  D 

20.  In  his  istate  of  the  Union  message  the 
President  htoted  that  he  wUl  shortly  rec- 
ommend creation  of  a  Federal  department 
with  ubtoet  status  to  handle  Federal  health, 
educatjion.  end  social  security  activities. 
Are  you  to  favor  at  the  creation  of  suth  a 
departanent?    Yes  Q    No  D 

Pleate  complete  questionnaire  and  retjam, 
fiumishlng  m^  with  your  full  name  and  cor- 
rect address. . 

T       (Name) 


proval 


(Street) 


j  (City  and  State) 

Please  use  this  form  if  you  wish  to  sulimlt 
name«  and  aqdresees  of  people  residing'  to 
District  2,  Arteona,  who  may  desire  copies 
of  th^  1953  questionnaire. 


(Name) 


■\- 


(Address) 
(Name) 


(Address) 


te  to 


(Name) 

(Address)'  T^T 

In  Iresponse  to  the  30,000  questionnalriBs 
sent  to  you  and  others  during  this  first  ses- 
sion «if  the  83d  Congress.  14.2  percent  were 
completed  and  retiimed.  A  tabulation  has 
been  puuie  of  the  answers,  listed  below,  in 
order  to  get  the  results  to  you  without  too 
long  A  delay.  Qome  replies  are  still,  coming 
to  ea4h  day  stoce  the  tabulation,  and  shqw 
that  1^  proportionate  ratio  is  matotatoed. 


Question  Na 


l 

K 

\f~ 

16.... 

7. 

8.-.. 

IS; 

11- 
H- 
13- 
14. 

15. 
1«. 
17. 
18. 
1». 
90. 


::::  „:::::::: 


^= 


Y«s 


V 


19.08 

72.93 

60.66 

23.66 

02  66 

6.00 

79.80 

14.50 

81.50 

16. »» 

73.66 

23.34 

81.19 

14.30 

25l» 

36.19 

79.52 

14.68 

37.00 

S3l8S 

46.82 

3M8 

29.60 

62.30 

79.75 

16.00 

82.00 

1&80 

88.80 

11.00 

63.50 

27. 3S 

88.00 

M6 

96.00 

1.50 

53.30 

38.80 

GO.  80 

39.20 

No 


8  09 
6.60 
2.35 
6.00 
2.50 
3.00 
4.61 
38.31 
&:80 
29.15 
2&'00 
801 
4.25 
1.60 
0.20 
9.26 
1.84 
3.50 
7.90 
1.00 


P.  8.-+Durin(f  tike  82d  Cong.,  23,500  questionnaires 
ere  sen!  out  and  the  retian  was  13.4  percent. 


TYA  CeMbUtes  20di  AuivcrJuyj' 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  honI  joTl.  evins       I 

pr  TBTN  ESSEX  I 

IN  THIE  HOU$E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  | 

Tuetday,  May  19, 1953  i 

ISt.  evins.'   Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks   fhe  2Qth  anniversanr  of  TVA 


\ , 


\ 
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in  error  we  are  told.  1«  a  meter,  meMurlng 
i|ti  every  act  from  an  outalde  tfalL 


Never  ^luw  ^ere  been  euch  an  animal  aa 
this.  In  1  bour  it  can  do  more  work  than  a 
thousand  hones  cduld  do  In  •  we^.  With 
unquestioning  oert»lnty  it  performs  every 
taslc  to  which  it  is  assigned.  It  require*  no 
barn  for  sleeping,  no  food  to  replenish  its 
strength,  no  mating  to  be  reproduced.  It  Is. 
in  short,  a  miracle  fuilmal.  eager  to  serve  Its 
master  and  lncapal|ile  of  disobedience. 

Without  this  product  of  science  and  the 
tfements.  without  tbls  captured  b<4t  of  God's 
own  lightning,  the  farms  of  North  Carolina 
and  of  America,  representing  as  they  do  only 
15  percent  of  our  peculation,  could  never 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  demanded  by 
160  million  dynanUc  Americans.  Without 
this  marvelous  tool,  the  world  would  sud- 
denly grow  dark  again  for  the  American 
farmer — and  for  the!  rest  of  America  too. 
I  Distinguished  gUMU,  we  commend  yoo — 
and  your  colleague^  both  past  and  preeent. 
Your  support  of  n^al  electrification  has  in- 
sured Its  success.  We  cite,  as  «  tribute  both 
to  you  and  to  the  A^nerican  system  in  which 
we  fundamentally  ibelleve.  th»  -manner  in 
which  the  Tar  Heel  farmer  has  accepted 
both  the  challenge  land  the  opportunity  of 
this  program,  and  [responded  {lull  measure 
in  "doing  a  Job  foi^  himaelf." 

And  last,  though  I  by  no  mejans  least,  we 
express  our  humble  gratitude  that  the 
Dnlted  States  Conch-ess  has  bad  both  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  so  feo  assist  the 
iAmerican  farmers  !that  the*  today  can 
proudly  say:  ''Our  dk«ams  wer^  not  in  vain: 
our  hopes,  our  beUefs.  ovir  bjssic  faith  in 
America  have  been  epnfirmed;  we  have  come 


out  of  the  darkneiti  Into  a  newi 


way  of  life. 


19S3  QaestMMurc  uid  Resdts 
EXTENSION  JOP 

HON.HAROlDA.PmEN 

oi^  tdaomk      |   !    • 
j     IN  THE  BOUSX  Of'rKPRESANTATIVES 

Monday,  Hay  18, 1953 

Ur.  PATTEN,  lilr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  oiy  remarlts  in  the 
Rbcoid,  I  include  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire and  the  i-esults  thereof,  sent 
to  30,000  individuals  in  district  2  of 
Arizona.  I  thought  tliis  would,  perhaps, 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  have 
found  this  method]  of  sampling  public 


W  d^ibt  yon  an  familiar  with  bis  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  submit  a  ques- 
Uonnalre  to  those  who  have  written  me  from 
Dutrlct  Two  dealing  with  current  problems. 
The  same  procedure  is  being  followed  this 
year,  as  I  am  desirous  of  having  your  opinion 
on  matters  of  grave  Importance  to  all  of  us. 
Tottf  cooperation  in  the  past  is  sufficient 
proof  that  you  are  Interested  in  voicing  your 
▼*♦*■  on  current  and  prc^osed  governmental 
affairs.  More  important  is  the  fact  that 
your  reply  is  helirful  to  me  in  carrying  out 
your  wishes  cm  legislative  matters.  The 
number  of  returns  In  previous  years  indi- 
cates that  people  give  considerable  thought 
to  what  their  Representative  is  and  shovild 
be  doing  in  representing  them,  and  that  the 
people  are  cognizant  ol  the  many  problems 
which  confront  us  here  in  Washington. 


A2{715 


18.  In  this  Msalon  of  Oongresa  I  as  your 
Representative  introduced  H.  R.  1055.  to  ter- 
minatei  Federal  dlBcriminations  against  the 
Indiana  of  (Arizona.  Does  this  m^  [with 
your  approval?     Yes  D    No  D  |       j 

19.  President  Elsenhower  has  recom- 
mended use  |of  00  percent  of  parity  guaran- 
tees in  the  present  farm  law  to  ease  the 
cvuTtnt  downturn  in  farm  prices.  Doed  this 
meet  with  yOxur  approval?     Yes  D    No  O 

20.  1^  his  istate  of  the  Union  message  the 
President  hihted  that  he  wUl  shcn-tly  rec- 
ommend creiUion  of  a  Federal  department 
with  Cabinet  status  to  handle  Federal  health, 
educaljion.  dnd  social  security  activities. 
Are  you  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  suth  a 
department?  i  Yes  Q    No  D 

Plealse  com|>lete  questionnaire  and  return, 
furnishing  m^  with  jovu  full  name  and  cor- 
rect address.  ' 


(Name) 


Most  of  the  questions  deal  directly  with  1  i 

recommendations  made  by  the  President  in      "  '"*      "^ *"~* 

his  message.  The  questions  are  "intended  to 
be  unbiased  and  are  not  indicative  of  my 
own  feelings. 

Your  cooperation  In  completing  and  re- 
turning the  questionnaire  promptly  will  be 
appreciated.  The  returns  shall  be  tabulated 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  you  shall  be  ap- 
prised of  the  results  in  due  co\u«e. 


Sincerely  yoxirs, 

HAaoLD  A.  Pattih. 
Member  of  Coiupreu. 

1088  QnisnoNirAnu 
Art!  you  in  favor  of  withdrswuif  our 
troops  from  Korea?     Yes  D    No  Q 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
using  all  weapons  at  Its  command  to  bring 
the  Korean  action  to  an  early  conclusion  at 
the  risk  of  provoking  a  third  World  War? 
Tea  D    Ho  D 

8k  Are  you  In  favor  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Ijistructlons  that  the  Seventh  Fleet 
no  longer  shield  Communist  China  from 
Chinese  Nationalist  attacks?     Yea  Q    No  D 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  eliminating  an  defi- 
cit spending  In  Oovemment  operations? 
Tea  D    No  D 

6.  Should  ^  balance  the  budget  before 
cutting  taxes?    Yes  Q    NoJ] 

6.  Are  you  in  ^avor  of  increaali^  from 
•600  to  lljOOO  the  personal  Income  tax-ex- 
emptiou  of  each  taxpayer?     Yes  D    NoQ 

7.  Do  you  favor  reductions  in  our  foreign 
economic  aid  programs?    Yes  D    No  D 

8.  Should  we  eliminate  the  point  4  pro- 
gram?   Yes  a    No  D  j 

0.  The  Pre^ldeiA  favors  amendminits  to 
the  Taft-Hlartley  Uw.  Does  this  meet  with 
your  approval?    Tee  Q    No  D 

10.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  law^     Yes  D     No  D 

11.  Should  new  quota  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  amend  the  immigration  law  of  1934* 


(Street) 

]  fcity  and  State) 

Please  use  t^ils  form  if  you  wish  to  submit 
namea  and  addresses  of  people  residing  in 
District  2,  ArlBona,  who  may  desire  copies 
of  th4  1953  questionnaire. 


—T 

(Name)                             { 

(Address) 

(Name)                            ^ 

. 

(Address) 

(Name) 

In 

response 

(Address) 
to  the  30.000  questlonnalr » 

sent  to  you  and  others  during  this  first  sea- 
sion  6f  the  83d  Congress,  14.2  percent  were 
completed  and  retximed.  A  tabulation  has 
been  ^nade  of  the  answers,  listed  below.  In 
order  to  get  the  resulU  to  you  without  too 
long  A  delay.  $ome  replies  are  still,  coming 
In  eatih  day  since  the  tabulation,  and  shqw 
that  i^  proportionate  ratio  is  maintained. 


QiustimNeb 


1 

il.— 

K 

i4 

Is. 

7. 

il:::::i::: 


--- 


Ysi 


19.08 
60.66 
B2.65 
70.60 
81.  SO 
73.M 
81.19 
25^50 
79.52 
37.00 


N» 


72.93 
23.66 
S.00 
14.30 
16.0D 
23.34 
14.20 
36.19 
14.08 
33.86 


No 


8.09 
6.60 
Z35 

6.00 
2S0 
3.00 
4.61 

38.31 
6.80 

20.15 


I 


( 

t 


I 
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which  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
America's  greatest  achievements.  Rep- 
resentatives of  many  foreign  govern- 
ments come  to  the  United  States  to 
study  our  democratic  institutions  and 
our  amazing  economic  progress.  Vis- 
itors are  inspired  by  the  vast  accom- 
plishments of  TVA  and  express  the  hope 
that  their  nations  may  initiate  a  similar 
agency  to  assist  their  people  in  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources  of  tJieir  own  countries.  They 
see  how  TVA  has  lifted  the  agricultiu-al, 
industrial,  and  comimercial  activities  of 
the  people  of  the  valley  region  to  unprec- 
edented heights  and  has  remarkably 
improved  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  1     ' 

Bom  of  depression  and  weaned  on  wttr. 
the  strapping  20-year-old  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  become  a  symbol  of 
America's  rugged  strength  and  indus- 
trial sldlL  The  physical  plants  of  TVA 
represent  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  history.  Fair-minded  people 
who  jK»>raise  TVA  recognize  ltd  success 
and  its^ccomplishments  in  the  field  of 
navigati^  flood  control,  and  power 
production. 

C^  the  occasion  of  TVA's  20th  anni- 
versary on  yesterday.  May  18.  1953 — the 
act  creating  the  TVA  was  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  May  18.  1933 — I  wish  to 
include  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  reproduced  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
18.  1953.  I 

The  editorial  follows: 

TVA's  ANinvzxsAXT 

Twenty  years  ago  this  summer  the  Ten- 
nessee River  was  flowing  from  Its  head- 
waters and  tributaries  to  its  jimctlon  with 
the  Ohio  with  only  minor  artificial  impedi- 
ments. There  were  five  dams  along  the  way. 
The  biggest  of  these,  at  Muscle  Shoals,  could 
supply  water  for  a  dozen  big  generators,  but 
only  two  were  turning — and  those  not  all 
the  time.  ICuch  of  the  region  through 
Which  the  Tennessee's  waters  moved  was 
economically  retarded.  Then  came  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  Senator  George 
Norrls'  bitterly  fought  dream.  This  week  the 
people  of  the  seven  States  touched  by  the 
Tennessee  River  system  are  celebrating 
TVA's  eonstructive  fifth  of  a  century.  In 
the  vaUey  itself  few  dissenting  volees  are 
heard.  Workers  and  bankers,  farmers  and 
Industrialists,  professional  men,  politicians 
and  biislnessmen.  conservatives  and  liber- 
als— almost  all  of  these  find  reason  for  n- 
Jolclng.  I 

They  do  this  because  TVA  has  aocom- 
pllshed  definite  things  for  the  region:  glT«n 
it  a  vast  amotint  of  needed  power,  raised  llts 
Indiistrial  production  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing; enriched  its  agriculture;  conserved  Its 
resoiorces;  improved  the  health  of  its  people; 
made  the  river  a  servant  Instead  of  a  master 
or  a  menace.  In  the  valley  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  these  things  were  done  than 
how  they  were  done.  They  were,  however, 
done  democratically.  TVA  is  not  really  an 
"authority."  Former  Chairman  David  B. 
Llllenthal  called  the  process  by  which  it 
operated  "democracy  on  the  march."  It  was 
not  Imposed  from  Washington,  but  accepted 
and  to  a  large  extent  created  in  the  valley 
Itself  by  the  people  living  there. 

This  sort  of  experiment  is  not  free  enter- 
prise, although  it  helps  free  enterprise  grow. 
It  is  not  socialism,  though  It  begins  with 
Government  funds.  It  may  not  work  every- 1 
Where.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
country,  strong  In  Its  genius  and  Ite  dreams. 


should  have  fixed  patterns  for  developing 
or  any  other  resources.  But  TVA  has 
Its  worlk  well.  It  helped  save  the  Nation 
durihg  the  Second  World  War;  it  continties 
contribute  heavily  to  atomic  defense  and 
and  one  hopes  the  appropria- 
slicers  in  Washington  will  realize  the 
for  the  further  investment  now  being 
askekl — an  Investment  not  a  permanent  ex- 
pen<  liture — to  round  out  and  firm  power 
proc  uctlon  with  additional  steam  Installa- 
tion l 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

m  THE  QOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  19 S3 

\  rs.  RQGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tinder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maj  ks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  National  Assocla- 
of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  before 
Conkmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
leprescntatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
19,  1953: 
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Iif  I  nam*  Is  William  P.  Sullivan.  I  am 
pres  dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Cot- 
piCanufactxirers,  80  Federal  Street,  Boeton, 
This  association,  formed  in  1854,  rep- 
horthern  cotton,  silk,  and  synthetic 
mills,  which  are  located  predomi- 
nantly in  New  England. 

should  like  to  share  the  time  permitted 
with:  Mr.  Malcolm  O.  Chace,  Jr..  presl- 
of  Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  Associates, 
which  operates  10  fine-combed-goods 
in  3;  New  England  States.  Mr.  Chace 
chairman  of  the  national  conunltlM 
association. 


also 

tJie 


J- 

IffEW  KlfOZJUn  MTT.TJt 

Tie  Ne^  England  mills  constitute  about 
20  F  ercent:  of  the  cotton;  silk,  and  synthetic 
textle  indjustry.  Many  of  them  have  been 
operating  tn  the  region  since  the  founding 
of  tie  cotton-textile  industry  over  126  years 
ago.  There  are  approximately  100  mills  em- 
ploy ng  70,^000  workers  with  an  ann\ial  pay- 
roll in  excess  of  $190  million.  During  the 
peril  Kl  1944-51,  a  survey  of  58  of  these  mills 
empoying  40,000  workers  shows  that  addi- 
tion tl  amounts  have  been  spent  for  the  fol- 
lowlig  piuposes: 

Tax*  B 4 $170, 306, 000 

Local  suppjlles 168,600,000 

Mod  irnizaiion    of    plant    and 

ec^Mpmeit ^ ^__       06, 447,  000 


th^  founding  of  textile  manufacture 
co\intry.  it  has  been  necessary  to  pro- 
l^rotection    against   foreign    producers, 
under   those  conditions,  the   in- 
dust^  has  grown  first  in  New  England  and 
throughout  the  United  States  and  de- 
veloped a  scale  of  wages  commensurate  with 
American   standard   of   living   and   far 
the  levels  of  compensation  prevailing 
fc^reign  countriea. 

New  England  cotton-textile  industry 
traditionally     favored     protection     for 
and  stockholders  from  the  low-wage 
competition  of  foreign  countries  and  today 
continues  to  endorse  such  a  policy  In  the 
hot  only  of  themselves,  but  the 
the  IhdTistry,  and  the  Nation. 
Tills  statement  sets  forth  the  reasons  for 
position  and  the  significance  of  current 
pending  legislation.    Briefly,  New  Kag- 
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land  will  be  hurt  first  and  worst  U  foreign 
fabrics  are  substituted  for  American,  because 
its  mills  produce  goods  with  a  high  labor 
content  at  the  highest  wages  paid  in  itta* 
industry. 

posrnoif  ON  pswdimo  paoroeaLa 

We  favor  proposals  for  a  thorough  tawea- 
tlgatlon  and  examination  of  current  trade 
policy  including  tariff  policy  through  a  con 
gressional  or  other  governmental  Ik  Jy. 

In  anticipation  of  such  an  undertaking, 
and  In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  admin- 
istration that  no  change  In  existing  tarlfi 
rates  is  contemplated  during  the  next  year, 
we  favor  an  extension  of  the  principles  ol 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  with 
certain  mudlAcatlons,  for  an  additional  year, 

Because  at  least  a  year  and  possibly  longe^ 
may  elapse  before  a  settled  trade  and  tarlli 
policy  becomes  effective,  interim  legislation  la 
of  primary  importance.  We,  therefore,  urg* 
that  an  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trad# 
Agreements  Act  include  a  provision  whereby^ 
within  6  months,  relief  under  the  escape* 
clause  provisions  shall  t>e  granted  when  thf 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  Imports  result- 
ing from  concessions  cause  or  threaten  un^ 
employment  of  or  injury  to  American  work- 
ers, miners,  farmers,  or  producers,  producing 
like  or  competitive  articles,  or  impairment 
of  the  national  security. 

We  also  approve  In  principle  such  other 
amendments  as  grant  the  Tariff  Oommia- 
sion  sufllcient  flexibility  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive remedy  for  Injxiry,  the  use  of  duties  to 
equalize  coats  of  production,  the  nae  0t 
countervailing  duties  and  the  prevention  of 
unfair  practices  Including  dxunping  in  Im- 
port trade. 

Our  reasons  for  supporting  these  modlflca- 
tions  in  the  interim  legislation  rest  upon 
the  knowledge  of  certain  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  our  industry  which  make  It 
susceptible  to  rapid  economic  changes.  The 
nature,  location,  and  makeup  of  the  Industry 
is  such  that  rapid  changes  cause  widespread 
hardship. 

I  CHABACTERISnca    OF    THK    XNOUaTBT  |       I 

T%»  cotton  and  synthetic  textile  industry 
of  the  United  States  consists  of  almost  1,200 
plants  from  Maine  to  Texas  employing  664.- 
000  workers  and  producing  an  annual  grosa 
product  of  12.230,000,000  linear  yards  of 
broad  woven  fabrics  worth  $6,103,000,000. 
Size  of  vniU        \         !  [   | 

The  textile  industry  is  made  up  of  thoa« 
sands  of  small  and  medlum-slzec}  b 
In  a  27-State  area. 

Forty- three  percent  of  the  textile 
the  United  States  employ  less  than  20  p^- 
sons  and  79  percent  employ  under  lOO 
workers  (see  table  1). 

like  average  number  of  employees  in  tex- 
tile mills  in  the  United  SUtes  U  low  lA  |aU 
regions  and  aU  branches  of  the  industry. 

Employees  per  establWimient 


jusln^asaa 
e  mills 'in 


sealb 


Cotton  sad  re- 
lat«d  broad-wo- 
ven (kbrics 

Yam  and  thread 
milli  except 
wool 

Rayon  and  related 
broad  woven 

Woolen  and  wor- 
sted manufnc. 
tures 


Proportion  of  employment 

The  textile  Industry  In  addition  to  beid^ 
one  of  the  largest  employers  of  Americaii 
labor  (1.26  million  workers)  is  characterize4 
by  the  fact  that  mills  employ  a  relatlv^y 
high  proportion  of  the  workers  In  the  lat 
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market  area  where  they  are  located.  Hun- 
dreds of  mills  are  situated  in  small  towns 
where  they  provide  either  the  solt  or  prin- 
cipal source  of  outside  Income  to  their  com- 
munity. Hundreds  of  dther  mills  are  located 
in  textile  centers  such  as  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford,  Spartanburg,  and  Greenville  where 
they  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  manufactiu-lng  employment  In  tha 
areia. 

In  New  England  1  oult  of  6  manufacturing 
jobs  are  in  textiles;  Ih  Massachusetts  1  out 
of  7  jobs:  and  in  Rhode  Island  35  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  employed  in  textile  manu- 
facturing. Similar  or  higher  proportions 
prevail  in  North  Carolina,  54  percent;  South 
Carolina,  62  percent;  and  Georgia,  35  percent. 

The  following  table'  shows  the  concen- 
tration ot  eotton  and  tjmthetic  taxtile  em- 
ployment alone  as  a  percent  Of  the  labor 
force  in  a  limited  number  of  selected  loca- 
tions in  New  England  and  South  Carolina. 


I  Jr««Bry  value 
Djoring  ih*  jl  years  1942-45,  indu^ve..  81.4 


for 


percent  of  the  production  of  eotton  broad 
woTien  goods  In  the  United  States  was  uaed 

'    dotion  Ytroad-woven  goods 
(;MilIi(Hi  linear  yards] 


1M3J ...T 

l»44i U..I 

1»«J ;.„! 


War 


6,«W.3 
K,  Sir.  6 
B,7W.ft 


ClTiUan 


5,623.0 
6.0M.S 
3,  757. 1 
4,ftS«.5 


Total 


n.  in&3 

10,  .S82.  2 
S.546.7 
8k71L7 


Percent 


49.4 
6Z1 
60.6 
43.1 


-H- 


...J.. 


Maamehusetts: 

Adams ...._ 

Fall  River' 

Nrw  Bedford".... 

New  (lampshire: 

Comiecticut: 
i^Umingtoa.. 

BaKIc 

North  Orasvenor-DalSi^ 

Bbode  island:  i 

Albion „_...... ..| 

Anthony.............^ 

AihUm . .  ^.„ ^_j.. 

Maiae:  J 

LewL'ton ._.J,. 


Bkldeford. 


..4 


Saniord 

South  Carolina: 

Anderaon 

Area*!!*..... 

liamberg ..j, I 

Batb ;. [ 

BbcksbofV . 

BulTalo |., 

Calhoun  Fails I. 

Cateeche L. 

Central „; L. 

Cherokee  Falls 

Ct>esnee..>. 
Cieniaoa_.. 
Clirion..... 

ninton..,.. 
Cnwpens,.. 
Easley...... 

Eooree. . .. 

Fairmont -...^ 

Olendale ..(.. 

O  nmlte  villa t. 

Joanna 
JonefrviUa_ 

Lafdo 

rbenry 


POTOCOt 


ii:; 


."t 


43 

n.x 

AS 

1&9 

82 


181 

73 

219 

n 

2S 

33 
101 

•IS 

IM 

23 
103 

43 
132 

78 
113 

70 
178 
U» 

88 
135 

6T 

4» 

82 

M 

«S 
174 
177 
180 

47 
138 

U 


>  Peit^t  of  manufacturine  IstMr  form. 

Boaro*:  Davlaon's   Textile    Bias    Book!    July    1881;, 
V.  8.  PepulatiMi  Ceaaos  lM8t  [  i 

A  relatively  small  number  of  the  employees 
of  cotton  and  synthetic  textile  mills  are 
employed  in  large  metropolitan  areas  where 
there  is  a  diversity  of  manufacturing.  Be- 
cause otf  the  siae,  distribution,  and  location 
characteristics  of  these  mills,  a  change  or 
shift  in  demand  for  the^  output  ^uses  par- 
tlctUar  hardship  on  textile  workers.  The  his- 
tory oi  numerous  New  England  textile  towns 
is  ample  proof  of  the  suffertngl  which  Is 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  such  employment. 
j         Price  competifton  I 

The  outstanding  chaiiacteristic  of  the  in- 
dustry is  its  highly  c<^mpetltivc(  character 
with  the  resulting  low  tree  market  price  of 
textiles  to  the  consumer!  Because  o(f  the  slae 
of  the  American  mdust^  and  the  American 
market,  as  well  as  the  tase  with  which  new 
producers  enter  industry,  price  letels  are  de- 
tennined  by  the  forces  of  free  domestic  com- 
petition. Our  wage  levels  would  hkive  to  bear 
the  burden  if  unprotected  fromj  low  wage 
world  competition. 
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Because  of  the  decline  in  production  tfur- 
Jhg  the  war  withdrawals  from  the  military 
ranks  of  certain  skilled  workers  became  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  production. 

Vabor  oriented 

Tthe  cotton-textile  industry  is  also  noted 
for  its  relatively  high  percentage  of  labor 
costs  to  other  costs.  In  the  fine-combed- 
goods  field  in  which  New  England  mills 
8l>ct$ilt»».  JMata  itf  production  are  as  foUows: 

I  !     .  I    !l  Percent 

Labor j — U.| *— __^4-i--    45 

Ootton — I 1.^^ .. _^ 40 

Overhead i '^ .     15 

.The  labor  Cost  Is  of  particular  signifieance 

when  one  realises  that  raw-material  costs 

.  vary  only  slightly  from  mill  to  mill  and  that 

Western  European  mills  export  fine-combed 

goods  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

{atBA^nwlB  or  roaauN  compbtxtxoiv 
Th4  eharalcteristics  of  the  mdustry  are 
basically  ihe  same  throughout  the  world.  All 
the  principal  cotton  and  synthetic  textile 
producmg  countries  have  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials, machinery,  and  techniques  availat>le 
to  us  and  have  had  years  of  experience  in 
the  production  of  goods.  The  ootton  spm- 
dles  of  Western  Europe  are  twice  that  of  the 
United  Statep  of  America.  Japan  had  7  mil- 
lion spindles  mostly  new  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  Indiia  11  million  spindles,  and  the 
United  Klngdcnn  28  million  spindles.  Table 
I-A  shows  the  spindles  by  countries. 

Tlie  significant  difference  between  Uiilted 
Statea  and  |oreigm  competitors  is  the  vast 
differences  ih  wages.  Our  average  hourly 
wage  is  from  200  percent  to  1,200  percent 
higher  than  foreign  competitors. 

ilverofe  hottrly  earnings  of  cotton-textile 
iporfc«r*^-jeIectcd  foreign  countries  and 
united  StaXes 


Frsnc4».-1- 
Oreat  Britain 

Germany  (Westj ... 

India 

Italy. J, 

Japan,  u. 

Switierland  ».. 
Unked  States  *.l 


Hats  for  Ibi 


'  All  Hats  for  foreign  ooantries  as  of  tete  months  tn 
1952  except  India  when  latest  available  data  ia  lor  1948l 
See  Ublcs  2  to  5  attached. 

*  Ean|b)K8  far  FnuMe  and  Switseriand  reprewnt  the 
average  of  a  rangi  of  earning  as  an  overall  national  aver- 
acc  not  Bvailablei  Ranpe  in  Switzerland  is  from  a  hi^ 
of  56  eents  per  hoor  for  skilled  males  to  a  low  of  30  cents 
per  hour  (or  nnaklilWid  famaleg.  Ban{;e  in  France  is  from 
a  high  of  S0.6  cents  per  hour  for  skilled  males  to  a  low  of 
30.5  cents  per  hoilr  for  unskiDed  femaJes. 

*  Unitea  Statei  eamfaifrs  fbr  broad-woven  fabric  mills, 
ootton,  silk,  and  tynttMtic  Iters,  February  1963. 

Soivoe:  Boreal  i  of  Labor  StatisUcs,  U.  S.  Department 
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ke  ctf 'theae  enormoua  wi^ 
differentials  can  be  understood  when  one  rq» 
calls  the  history  of  the  shift  of  two-thlrda 
of  the  ootton-gooda  iZtdustry  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  lesson  in  the  economics  of 
the  industry  whleh.  if  disregarded  in  the  in- 
ternational field,  would  result  in  mcreased 
hardship  for  New  England  and  widespread 
unemployment  along  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board.     I      ; :       j  J      ; 

We  pciipt  biut  ijhls  experience,  not  for  fha 
ptu-pose  pf  ralsihg  regional  issues  but  to 
demonstriate  what  couM  happen  to  the  whole 
United  States  coftton-textile  industry  if  we 
fall  to  understand  the  Importance  of  differ- 
ences InJ  wages  between  ourselves  and  foreign 
competit^.  Thfe  Southeast,  where  80  per> 
cent  of  Itihe  industry  Is  now  located,  standi 
to  lose  ikiore  thail  New  England. 

In  the  free  miai^et  of  this  country,  tha 
Industry,  being  labor  oriented,  rapidly  trends 
(with  only  a  slight  time  lag)  to  communities 
and  areae  where'  labor  costs  and  wages  are 
lowest. 

In  the  past  gei^eration  the  cotton  spindles 
in  New  England  declined  from  16  million  to 
4  million,  the  Jobs  of  125,000  operatives  were 
lost,  and  220  mills  have  either  liquidated  or/ 
moved  in  response  to  the  lower  production 
costs  of  other  areas  of  the  country.  Whlla 
New  England's  spindle  capacity  was  shrinMi^ 
Ing.  splndlage  in  the  South  increaaedj       w' 

This  happened  to  the  largest  empl<^yer  JlW 
an  industrially  mature  and  competent  regkm 
simply  because  wages  were  significantly 
higher  than  those  in  other  States.  Com- 
pared to  Ithe  wag|e  differences  between  United 
States  a^d  foreign  textile  producers,  our 
domestic  difflercintial  of  about  20  percent 
seems  small. 

'~rhe  report  on  the  New  England  textile 
Industry  by  the  Icommlttee  appointed  by  tha 
Conference  of  N^w  England  Governora,'*  pub- 
lished this  month,  finds  that  "the  major  ex- 
planation of  Ncfw  England's  decline  In  tex- 
tiles is  the  large  differential  between  wage 
casta"  in  that  area  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  report  further  states: 
"In  highly  competitive  markets  an  addition 
of  a  few  cents  4  yard  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing cloth  in  anV  one  area  eventually  means 
loss  of  sales  anq  brings  on  operating  deficits 
and  resultant  loas  of  employment." 

This  is  not  a  theoretical  abstraction  or 
history  of  long  ago.  Only  a  year  ago  when 
the  wage  differential  in  the  United  Statea 
increased  by  6\^  percent.  New  England  mills, 
faced  with  a  buyers'  market,  were  forced  to 
take  drastic  measures.  Curtailment  and 
unemi^oyment  j  were  3  times  greater  In 
New  England  tfnd  caused  layers  of  31  per- 
cent of  the  workers  and  part-time  employ- 
aaent  for  an  additional  25  percent.  Weekly 
man-hours  drcjpped  44.2  percent  and  pay- 
rolls by  41.9  percent.  Over  25,000  workers 
in  New  England  textile  centers  had  exhausted 
all  unemploymjent  compensation  by  Febru- 
ary 19S9.  To  pleriate  the  short  time  and 
unemplqyment  caused  by  the  disparity  in 
wages,  a^  reduc^tlon  In  New  England  wages 
WM  ordered  by  arbitration  later  in  the  year. 

The  secondary  effects  of  curtailment  and 
liquldatipn  are  iborne  by  everyone  In  a  textile 
community.  "It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  one  textile  Job  lost  and  not  replaced 
means  a  loss  ^  the  conununlty  of  twice 
the  texljlle  wkgea  ctit  off."  (Ooremora' 
report,  p.  20.)    j 

Table  6  ahotss  the  direct  impact  on  tl^ 
United  States  textile  Industry  of  a  loss  ist 
10  percerut,  20  percent  and  30  percent  of  its 
market.  Additi^ally  |many  mills  would  go 
out  of  biisiness  compljetely,  and  others  de- 
pendent on  the  industry  would  be  so  injured 
as  to  greally  IneTeaee  the  total  loss. 

:^roducitivity       / 
For  many  yeai^  a  favorite  myth  of  the 
H9fi  Kn^lt^nA  pubU^  a^  to  si^iimK  tb|it  it 
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market  area  where  tbdy  are  Icx»ted.  Hu&- 
dredB  of  milla  are  altUated  In  small  towna 
wbere  they  provide  eltber  the  solt  or  prin- 
cipal source  of  outside  income  to  their  com- 
munity. Hundreds  of  Other  mills  are  located 
In  textile  centers  such  as  Fall  River.  New 
Bedford,  Spartanburg,  imd  OreenvUle  whert 
they  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  manufactvirlng  employment  in  th« 
area. 

Xn  New  England  1  oult  of  6  manufacturing 
jobs  are  In  textiles;  Ih  Massachxisetts  1  out 
of  7  jobs;  and  In  Rhode  Island  35  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  employed  In  textile  manu- 
facturing. Slihllar  or  higher  proportions 
prevail  in  North  Carolina,  54  percent;  South 
Carolina,  62  percent;  and  Georgia,  35  percent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  concen- 
tration of  cotton  and  Synthetic  textile  em- 
ployment alone  as  a  percent  Ot  the  labor 
force  In  a  limited  nunlber  of  selected  loca- 
tlotu  In  New  EngUmd  and  South  Carolina. 


MUHtarp  vahte 
l>Mng  th«  k  jean  1042^(5,  Induaive..  61.4 
percent  of  the  production  of  cotton  V>road 
woven  goods  La  the  United  States  was  used 


for 


'    Cotton  broad-woven  goodt 
(jMilUoQ  linear  yards] 


1M2^.. 
1943,... 
I*M..-. 
1M5 :„ 


:;;;} 


!V 


6. «».  3 

fi,  «17.  6 
e.7W.ft 
1^352.2 


CiTitian 


Total 


6,023.0 
\0M.6 
a,  757. 1 
4,  MO.  5 


11,  loas 

10,582.2 
9,S4«.7 
«i7ll.7 


Percent 


4g.4 

(2.1 
•0.6 
43.1 
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Because  of  the  decline  in  production  dur- 
Ihg  the  war  withdrawals  from  the  military 
ranks  of  certain  skilled  workers  became  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  production.  / 

Labor  oriented 

TJhe  cotton-textile  Industry  is  also  noted 
for  Its  relatively  high  percentage  of  labor 
costs  to  other  costs.  In  the  flne-oombed- 
goods  field  In  which  New  England  mills 
spclaUae,  tasta  pi  production  are  as  foUowa: 

I    !i  Percent 

Labor — L«^ ■    -,      j.--/  ]       45 

Cotton.  __i l_. ,. ._«_«    JD 

Overheads 1 .„ 16 

.The  labor  Cost  la  of  particular  significance 
when  one  reallees  that  raw-material  costs 
rary  only  slightly  from  mill  to  mill  and  that 
Western  European  mills  export  fine-combed 
goods  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  lacsa^iM  or  vohdcn  coxPBrmoM 
The  characteristics  of  the  industry  are 
basically  ithe  same  throughout  the  world.  All 
the  principal  cotton  and  synthetic  textile 
producing  countries  have  access  to  raw  ma- 
tolAla.  machinery,  and  technlquea  available 
to  Us  and  have  had  years  of  experience  In 
the  production  of  goods.  The  cotton  spin- 
dles of  Western  Europe  are  twice  that  of  the 
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ctflthoe  enormous  w^# 
differentials  can  be  understood  when  one  re- 
calls the  jhlatory  of  the  shift  of  two-thirds 
of  the  ootton-gooda  iittdustry  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  lesson  in  the  economics  of 
the  Indtistry  which,  if  disregarded  in  the  in- 
tematioiial  field,  would  result  in  increased 
hardship  for  New  England  and  widespread 
unemplo^rment  along  the  whole  Atlantic  sea^ 
board.    ,  ^      ^ ;       i  1      ; 

We  pdi^t  biut  ijbia  experience,  not  for  fh« 
purpose  of  raisihg  regional  Issues  but  to 
demonstrate  what  could  happen  to  the  whole 
United  States  coftton-textile  industry  If  we 
fall  to  uilderstand  the  Importance  of  difller- 
ences  in  wages  beitween  ourselves  and  foreign 
competitors.  Th<»  Southeast,  where  80  per- 
cent of  !tihe  indujstry  Is  now  located,  standi 
to  lose  lUore  thaif  New  England.  1 

In  the  free  miai^et  of  this  country,  tlU 
industnf,  t)eing  liibor  oriented,  rapidly  trends 
(with  only  a  sligl^t  tin»e  lag)  to  commtmitlea 
and  areaiB  wbere'  labor  costs  and  wages  ar# 
lowest. 

In  the  past  gei^eration  the  cotton  spindles 
in  New  England  declined  from  16  million  to 
4  million,  the  jobs  of  125,000  operatives  were 
lost,  and  220  mills  have  either  liquidated  or/ 
moved  in  resp>oDee  to  the  lower  production 
costs  of  other  areas  of  the  country.  Whlli 
New  England's  swindle  capacity  was  slhrinM;^ 
Ing,  spindlage  in  the  South  increaaedl       jW 

This  happened  to  the  largest  employer  jnii 
an  iadtia{trial]y  mature  and  competent  reglba 
aimply  because  wages  were  significantly 
higher  tban  those  in  other  States.  Com- 
pared to  the  vagp  differences  between  United 
States  and  foreign  textile  producers,  our 
domestic  dlfllercintial  of  about  30  percent 
■eeras  small. 

"The  report  on  the  New  England  textUa 
Industry  hj  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Conference  of  New  England  Oovernora,'*  pub« 
lished  this  month,  finds  that  "the  major  ex- 
planation of  New  England's  decline  In  tex- 
tiles is  the  large  differential  between  wage 
costs"  in.  that  area  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.     The  reoort  further  states: 
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hlgber  wages  wer«  merely  a  reflection  of 
hlgber  output  per  man-hour.  Although 
there  might  have  been  some  truth  In  the 
statement  wMn  the  domestic  competitive 
Industry  was  In  Its  Infancy,  It  ceased  to  be 
true  long  ago.  The  highly  experienced  and 
well  established  Industry  of  Western  Kurope 
Is  frequently  accused  of  such  a  low  efBdency 
and  productivity  as  to  be  no  threat  to  th« 
welfare  of  our  own  Industry.  To  New  Eng- 
land textile  men  such  assertions  have  a 
familiar  and  doleful  ring.  Granted  there 
Is  higher  efficiency  among  the  United  States 
mills.  It  nevertheless  does  iu>t  follow  that 
It  Is  so  much  greater  that  It  can  overcome 
the  enormous  differences  In  wage  costs. 

There  are  no  complete  reports  available 
comparing  productivity  In  United  States 
mills  with  that  In  other  countries,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  two  mill  departments  studied  In 
the  United  States  and  in  England,  the  card 
room  and  the  spinning  room,  the  excess  of 
o.  h.  p.  (operative  hours  p>er  100  pounds  of 
yam  produced)  in  British  mills  over  Amer- 
ican mills.  Is  120  percent,  compare  with 
American  wages  exceeding  British  ^ages  by 
232  percent.  This  data  tends  to  esta)3lish  the 
fact  that  the  superior  American  productivity 
Is  not  siilDciently  great  to  overcame  the  wage 
^handicap.  (Productivity  Team  Report  of  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  In  1949  by  a  group 
representing  the  British  cotton  spinning  in- 
dustry.) ,  > 

mCXD    rOB    XNTKKIM    SAnCtJABOS'  I 

The  American  cotton  and  synthetic -flber- 
textlle  Industry  needs  protection  4rom  low- 
wage  foreign  competitien.  The  present  tariff 
rates  resulting  from  substantial  reductions 
In  1939  and  again  in  1948  have  not  been 
tested    under   normal   conditions   of   world 


war 
bein 


wa^es 
192  9 

'  "he 
thli 
mc  nt 
Nev 


coifapetitlon.    During  the  war  much  of  the 
world's  industry  was  destroyed.     The  post- 
period  of  rebuilding,  until  recently,  has 
n  delayed  by  shortages  of  raw  material. 
1  during   this   abnormal    {>erlod,   American 
have  risen  fvtfther,  248  percent  since 
and  21  percent  since  1948. 

rapidity  with  which  competition  In 
volatile  industry  can  cause  unemploy- 
must  not  be  underrated.  Last  year  in 
England  in  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
unsmployment  increased  fivefold.  Table  7 
iftstrates  the  swiftness  with  which  dis- 
strilLes. 
Hew  England  will  be  h\irt  most  by  the 
Im  wrtatlon  of  English,  French.  Swiss,  and 
aan  textiles  because  thos^  countries  pro- 
dufce  the  flne-combed  goods  which  are  made 
northern  mills.  Tliese  countries  have  the 
trfiiitional  ability  and  skills  to  make  these 
cs.  Furthermore,  because  these  fabrics 
hafre  the  highest  relative  labor  content,  dif- 
fer ences  In  wages  caiise  greater  differences  in 
coit. 
^apan,  although  traditionally  not  a  flne- 
1-goods  producer,  has  recently  been 
such  fabrics  into  this  country  and 
;  to  Increase  its  proportion  of  such  goods. 
Kureha  TextUe  Review,  March  21.  1963, 
piislished  in  Tokyo  states.  "We  must  en- 
deavor t<)  manxif  acture  cotton  goods  of  higher 
as  well  as  cottons  of  finer  qualities. 
.  vkith  devicing  to  make  novel  cotton 
blended  with  other  man-made  fibers 
domestically  produced."  The  impact  of  the 
-rebuilt  modern  textile  industry 
soon  be  felt  in  this  country. 
Japanese  towels  are  now  selling  in  New 
for  80  cents  a  dozen,  whereas  the 
product  sells  for  $1,275.  Better 
_  !  Japanese  towels  sell  for  $1.10  per  dozen 
opposed  to  $1.31  for  comparable  United 
tOweU. '  i 


coinbed- 
Im  [x>rtlng 
pli  ns 
The 


pricess 
tO|  ;ether 
tei  tUes 
do  [nesti( 
Ja  lanese- 
mi  y 
Ja 
Ycrk 
Ai  lerican 
gTbde. 
as 


Stites 


BegioD  and  State 


i.  I. 


United  States  total 


New  England. 


Maine .... 

New  Hampshire 

_  Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut.  .  .... 


Middle  Atlantic. 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Soatfa  Atlantic 

North  Carolhia 
South  Carolina 

Oeoncla 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


::i::: 


mg 


Source:  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Commerce  uid  Federal  Seeority  Ai  ;ency,  Coimty  Business  Patterns,  first  quarter,  1M9, 


Tabu  I-A. — Estimated  total  toorld'a  cotton 
spinninff  apindlen,  Ju^y  1952 

[In  thousands  of  splhdles] 
Europe: 

Austria . ....._..*...        578 

Belgium -«......».     1, 851 

Bulgaria  > . ^— ,...—        235 

*KBtlmate<L    No  retuma  receivecjL 


i 

i 

English  typewriter  cloth  la  now  being  Im- 
ported into  this  country  at  an  average  price, 
with  duty,  of  from  64  to  US  cents  per  yard, 
whereas  American  mills  cannot  make  iba 
cloth  for  less  than  78  cents  per  yard.  I  At 
least  two  New  England  mills  have  had  to 
abandon  the  production  of  these  fabrics. 

Velveteens  are  being  Imported  into  this 
country  from  Italy  and  Japan  in  substantial 
quantities  at  prices  15  to  20  percent  beloiv 
those  of  American  producers.  For  exampllfr— 
twill  back  velveteen  from  Italy  sells  for  $1,875 
to  $2,075  as  compared  with  the  American 
price  of  $2,275.  Japanese  plain  back  velvet- 
eens are  imported  at  87  Vi  cents  compa|re4l 
with  the  United  States  price  of  $1,225. 

Japanese  lenos,  a  lightweight  open-mcah 
cloth  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shirt*.  1$ 
now  being  sold  in  the  United  States  atj  an 
average  price,  including  duty,  oC  29%  celnta 
per  yard  finished,  whereas  the  American 
selling  price  is  33 y4  cents  per  yard.  Japanese 
broadcloths  are  being  sold  duty  added  in  tb^ 
country  from  6Vi  to  7  percent  lender  UnttM| 
States  pricey  |  i      I 

V       CONCLXTSIOW         I  I  ■    'I 

While  the  problem  of  foreign  trade  $nd 
tariff  policy  Is  reexamined,  proper  safegtiard« 
against  the  threat  of  unemployment  an<9 
Injury  to  American  workers  and  producer* 
should  be  provided.  The  purposes  of  the 
original  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  included  "restoring  the  Amerlcaq 
standard  of  living"  and  "overcoming  domeaj 
tic  unemployment."  It  would  be  \mwlse  tq 
risk  domestic  unemployment  and  the  Amerl^ 
can  standard  of  living  during  this  interim, 
Failiire  to  provide  such  safegxuu-ds  might 
well  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  careful 
deliberations  would  become  Impossible,  be* 
cause  of  the  pressures  created  by  xmemploj 
ment  and  injury.  |        i   .     ; 


Table  I. — Regional  distribution  qJ  textile  mills  eJassiJUd  by  size  of  employment:  United  States  total,  Nexo  England,  Middle  and  SotM 

Atlantic  regions,  tst  Quarter  of  19^9  \ 


Nu  nber 
of  r(  port- 


iinits. 


t4tai 


MSI 


1,583 


M 
177 

ao 

684 
419 
347 

I.404 


;oa3 

946 
,4» 


,796 


997 

3sa 

380 

17 

38 

57 

1 

136 
13 


Number  of  reporting  units 


1-19 


3l«36 


653 


ao 

38 

3 

240 
109 
83 

Z397 


1,363 
609 

636 

447 


370 
30 
60 
11 
36 
21 

1 
16 

3 


a(M9 


1.668 


382 


13 
37 
4 
118 
6« 
64 

917 


417 
185 
315 

344 


163 

17 

37 

4 

4 

$ 


30 
1 


fO-99 


1,134 


333 


13 
18 
6 
113 
66 
39 


627 


144 
lid 
368 

313 


116 
31 

36 
3 
3 

13 


39 
3 


100-499 


1.90$ 


400 


38 

37 
Ti 
163 
106 

69 


875 


149 

lis 

308 
610 


356 
82 
96 


69 
6 


500  and 
over 


653 


116 


13 
7 
1 
«1 
33 
U 


78 


31 
18 
30 


385 


103 
94 
68 


13 
1 


Peroentago  distribution  of  number  of  reportinc  tmltf 


1-19 


43.87 


34.87 


23.25 
29.92 
16.00 
38.09 
40.33 
33.20 


53.34 


34.86 


27.  OH 
16.42 
3a  63 


30-49 


iao6 


17.81 


15.13 
31.36 

aaoo 

17.36 
15l7& 
31.86 


3a  40 


13.57 


15.35 

6.73 

13.94 


60-99 


lias 


14.72 


15.13 
14.17 
35.00 
16.37 
13.37 
11.74 


11.73 


11.79 


11.63 
8.30 
9.09 


100-109 


35.37 


33.56 
39.13 
36.00 
22.37 
35.30 

r.94 


13.79 


33.93 


36.61 
33.41 
33.67 


1.74 


i&sa 


lassi 

37.15 
23.77 


TafaLS  I-(A. — Estimated  total  world's  cotton 
J  pinnittg  spindles,  July  1952 — Continued 

El  rope— Continued 

::;aech08lovaUa  >..._. ..  ....^.^  3, 380 

Denmark . .  116 

inland 837 

:  tancc^......,.......... ..  8, 063 

Estimated.    No  returns  received. 


Tabls  I-A. — Estimated  total  world's  cotton 
spinning  spindles,  July  1952 — Contlnxied 

Europe — Ck>ntlnued                       i  ; 

Germany  (western  Eone)._.4«— w  Ai^M 

Germany  (eastern  aone)  '_. 8^ 

Greece . -_._— . .h-—  8© 

Holland —  .,.  —  ■  .i.     ■  1. 300 

'Estimated.    No  returns  received. 


.  » 
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SiSBLs  {nA. — Estimated 


ccwgrIessionAl  record — appendix 


total  tiorld's  cotten 


spinning  spindles,  JiOy,  I952-^C!obtlnued  ^ 

Himgary  ' ._j— .^-I__,_        S55 

Italy^ f  'fi-^-i- 1—    ••  *»* 

Norway L.LI l-t — ^—         84 

Poland  > .J ^-_     1, 306 

Portugal U- L:        840 

Rumania « — •. . |_.        MS  '■ 

Spain ...1.^ ^J ^..     3, 236 

Sweden !___-._. 

Switzerland ^...^ {., 

United  Klngdooa 

U.  8.  8.  R.' j.J_-w-4. 

TQgo$Uvla « [— i-i 

Others 


South  America; 
Argentina 

BraaU 

Chile 

Colombia 
Ecuador 


Total.. 

World  r^eum^ 
Europe 


Paraguay -; — V-*-- 

Peru, 
▼eneso^i 

^Total_ 

North  America: 

Canada. 

Mexico 

Salvador. 
*  Unite<S  States 

Otbers.. 

Tbtal 

Africa: 
Belgian  Congo 
Egypt  »- 


Ta$u  TL—rrmnet^Wages  in  textile  ikndus- 
try.  January  t953.  Paris  region  {highest 
wage  2one)— Continued 

'"■'»»i«:  Francs  per  hour 

Unsjcuied  labcver job.  7 

Specialized  laborer.... _^  113.3 

Semiskilled  worker 131 !  7 

Skilled  worker 133.6 

Highly  skilled  worker 163.6 

Source :  Iflnlfltry  of  Labor  and  Social  Secu- 
rity. "Knquete  Sur  L'Actlvite  Economique  et 
iMt  Conditions,  D'Emplol  de  la  Maln- 
dtJeuvre,"  January  1958. 

At  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  350  francs 
equals  $1  U.  8. 

Prepared  by  Division  of  Foreign  Labor  Con- 
ditions. Bxireau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  8. 
Department  ^  Labor,  Washington.  IdI  OU 
May  1963.         1| 

Ta^ta  ta.—C\tat  Britain— Average  eaminge 
and  hours  parked,  last  payweek,  October 
"152 


Tablx  IV,— /t 
(is  United  Stt 
dustt:g. 


A271^ 

Is^rope  hourly  eaming», 

rs)  t»  the  textHi^iU' 


All  textiles  ooml] 
Cotton  texti^... 


At  exchange 
rate  before 
devaluation 


13. « 
16.3 


Source:    TextfU    Wa 
Intenaatioiuil  La^Mir  O&ioe. 

Prepared  by:  Division  of  Foreign  Labor  ConditUns. 
Bureau  of  Lanor  Sutistics.  V.  8.  Dei 
Washington,  D.C;.,  Mar  1953. 


an    Intemational  iStjidy, 

I  Labor  ConditUns. 
epartment  of  Lfl.bor» 


Tabls  ' 
hours 
Sep 


UUJL., 


TI. 


ge     earnings    and 
wprked    in  ^  textile-mill    pr1fd^c^, 
i9Si 


Averse  boMrf  pa 

week. 
AveH^w      'Weekly 

eartiin|(8.  h 
Avetace    hoarly 
earnings. 
W*le    a4ult    yorkers 
<over    ^):    Average 
bourly  earnings 
Female  adult  Workers 
3ver     18):     .^veraec 
irlyearninj 


Ave 
ngs. 

l«ry  of  1 


Cotton 
textUee 


South;  Africa — 
OUmt^ ._ 


Total-... 
Asia  and  Oceania 

Austral  la . 


Source:  Ministry  of  Labooi  Oaiette,  March  1953.  At 
th«  oITlcial  rat©  of  exchange,  1  shilling  (s.)  equals  M 
Uqiled  States  tmts;  1  pcnay  (d.)  equal  1.16  United 
States  cents.      | 

Prepared  bv:  T>ivisioa  of  Foreign  Labor  Conditions. 
Bureau  of  Lal)or  Statistics.  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  1963.  '  ^^' 

Tabip  VL 


Bouroe:  Japanese  Labor  ^Ministry,  Monthly  Labor 

November  la^S. 


Statistics  aad  Rasearcfa  Bu 


At  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  1  yen  Muals  1 37i78 
U.  8.  cents] 

Prepared  by:  Division  of  1  Foreign  Labor  CoaditioBS. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  8.  Department  atlmbtt 
WashingtojU.  D.  C,  May  19^.^  ^^^^' 


China  • 4_ 

Bong  Kong. 

Indla__ .. 

Iraa. 


Isra^ ,[.  .. 

JapaaJ. 

Korea... 
Lebanon 
ManchurlA*  ... 
Pakistan  *. 
81am-.u... 

Syria..: 

Turkey. 

Otherm.4. 


ZThitidhi 
producers 

TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUtTS* 


^$timated  distribution  of  economic  Joss 
industry  loses  market  to  for> 


EmpIoym«ait , ^ ,,^. 

AnmalieLntegs  of  workers.  .i..i,i..^JUi 

ProAts  M  oSmpaaies — ... 

Federal  taaes  of  oompanies 

Ctist  of  materials,  fuel,  electricity,  and  contract  work- 
State  and  local  taxe5  and  overhead 

Uuempkoraiatt  cnmreniiatkiB 

—I- — Ml- 1  I ^- 


North  America--. 

Asia  and  Oceania | .. 

South  America. 
Africa- J 


>A0 


$3,030^024. 

M^OOO,OOQ 

831,000,000 

8, 102;  366, 000 

762,951,000 

0 


12jJB70, 360^00^,  l,34i 


$303,003,400 
44.600,00$ 
63,100,00$ 
810,23^60$ 
76,295,10$ 
66. 894,0$$ 


,92».m 


$605,806,800 
89,000,000 

lo^^oo,ooo 

1,620,473,000 
152,  590, 300 
111,  780, 169 


^ 


685,850,160 


$80$,  710, 30O 
131  S(  0,00a 
15$;3(S,00O 
2, 43$,  7<«.  MO 
228.81^300 
167, 6«2,  340 


4^028, 787,3*$ 


acts  ssoept  woal  carpets,  rags,  and  carpet  yams— estimates  did  not  ^t  ppbllcatloo  staadaids. 

14.770     „^2"C^-  5pi^'"y™tP^  *"<!  annual  earnings  of  workeri  1951  Survey  of  Manofactuijes,  Bureau  of  the  Censm. 
^  Qoa      U.  8.  Denartment  of  Commerce.  T 


OraiKl  Total 

» Estimated    No  rettirfas  received. 
'  or  the  73,076  million  European  spindles. 
67,115  million  are  in  W#stcm  Europe. 

Source:  Intematloaal|  Cotton  FMIeratlon. 

Tablx  TI. -^France— Wagks  in  texttte  tndus- 
,  try,  Janitary  1953.  P0rU  region  Xhighest 

wage  zone) 
Male: 


Pro&tslaad  Federal  taxes  of  oompaaies— Qnarterly  rep^  Crom  SeoorltieB  E: 

Cost  of  materials,  fuel,  electricity,  and  contract  work-^IB51  Survey  of  Maniu&ctiii|Bi  I  ^'^     '     ! 
State  aad  local  taxes  and  Overtiead— eompated  on  basis  M  "Value  Added  by  MaoiSetam"  (1«61  Survey  of  l^ano- 
faetares)  ininos  payrolls,  proats.  and  Federal  taxes.  ;  '      -^ 

UaeaiDilogrnaBt  snispsnutinii    onmputed  eo  basis  of  ^verage  mazimam  beneflti  palfl  tn  k«y  textile  States. 

KSmfATXD  LOSS  IN  TAXISlJlO  IjKDXaAL  GOVKSNMXNT 


Unskilled   lalxirer 
Specialized  laborer..^ 
SemlskUled  worker. 

Skilled   worker _!._. _^,._  163.0 

Hlghlj  skfned  worker^-— 4^  1«». « 


I 


Frxnexperhour 

116.9 
130.9 

133.3 


£ 


Sonrees:  Inoonie  taaas  frma  workers  eanpetad  en 
Re  venae.    Number  of  dependents 
statement  en  bebslf  or 35 
(Oct.  $,  19M).       I 


lependents  per  worker  based  cnjperoaitage  of 
S  cotton  and  layoi  tSKtiia  flompaaieB  In  jNew  El 


^oMtegtaxteUe 


ationaJ  War  Labor 


EngiMd  before  Am 
Inocme  tszes  Ihim  flompsato-QiiaiterQr  repcsiii  k»  lisi  from  Secorltltsand  Ezdiang^  Commlsslaa. 


of  MCwithboldiagtaxtablelsiRiedby  Borean  of  bitefnd 
of  ei^plqyees  clajjnlfy  depeadenu  as  shows  in 
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Tabxj(  vn. — Monthly  employment  and  man- 
hours  data  for  northern  cotton  and  $irn'- 
thetic  textile  mUla  1951  and  1952 


Number 

of  pro- 

duction 

workers' 

IKl 

Janaary... 

W.948 

February.. 

01.313 

March 

6«.5fi0 

Anrfl 

May 

SOTO 

June 

6«.4» 

(U.667 

July 

August 

«».015 

Septt'mber. 

6t.0S7 

October... 

W.710 

Nove'nber. 

57.303 

December.. 

M,sao 

lUi 

Tanoary... 

61727 

Febrtiary.. 

61. 5M 

March 

fi0.1M 

is?-:: 

47.472 
«1746 

Number  of 
maa-hours  ■ 


%  915. 331 
2.S0a514 
2.  H4t.  3R2 
2.7WJ.484 
2.  759.  8fi2 
Z.  721. 387 
2, 4«3.  721 
2^284. 89 
2, 204.  741 
2.153.2S1 
2,(M2.8M 
%  101. 061 


X  013.  2K 
1.8fla633 
1,772,207 
1, 671. 067 
1.625,745 


Percent  decrease 
each  month  from 
January  1051 


Number 
of  pro- 
duction 
workers 


Pereent 


0 

.9 

2.0 

Z3 

1.3 

2.3 

6.1 

9.9 

12  7 

U2 

17.8 

1ft  1 


».8 
26.3 
28.2 
32.1 
13.3 


Number 

of  man- 

boors 


Perctni 


0 
.5 
2.5 

S.3 
ft.7 
14.  S 
21.6 
24.4 
26.1 
29.9 
27.9 


3a9 
35.1 
39.3 
42.7 
44.3 


>  Average  for  week  ending  nearest  15th  of  each  month. 
Soutce:  The  Nlatiooal  A»octetioa  of  Cotton  Manu- 
twtureis. 


AddreM  ol  William  T.  Crisp 


/ 


ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NOBTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  H017SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1953  ,\. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
an  address  delivered  by  William  T.  Crisp, 
of  North  Carolina,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  city  of  Washington  April  30,  1953, 
which  was  attended  by  officials  of  the 
Tarheel  Electric  Membership  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
by  members  of  the  North  Carplina  delep 
gation  in  the  Congress.        j  j    ;         |    i 

Following  is  the  address,  ehtitled  "And 
Into  the  Light,"  by  William  T.  Crisp, 
executive  manager  and  general  counsel, 
Tarheel  Electric  Membership  Associa- 
tion: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladlM 
and  gentlemen,  have  you  ever  flqwn  over  an 
American  city  In  the  night?  If  yau  have,  you 
no  doubt  are  familiar  with  the  incredible 
beauty  of  the  light  patterns  filtering  into 
the  sky.  The  patterns  of  no  two  cities  are 
alilte.  Each  metropolis  has  its  awn  distinct 
combination  of  color  and  shadow  and  glit- 
ter. But  different  though  they  may  be.  all 
of  them  that  I  have  seen  have  one  thing  in 
common:    they  are  beauteous  to  behold. 

Last  December  as  I  was  returning  to  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  from  a  trip  to  Arkansas,  I  dis- 
covered something  that  I  had  never  noticed 
before:  whether  your  plane  pauses  there  or 
not,  if  you  are  flying  from  Birmingham  to 
Charlotte  you  pass  right  over  the  center  of 
Atlanta,  Oa.  On  that  trip  last  winter,  night 
had  Just  fallen  as  my  plane  flew  across  this 
groat  southern  dty.  It  was  Jxist  belore 
Christmas  and  the  iky  radiated  with  the 


mirveloUB  colors  of  a  giant  Christmas  tree. 
I  iraa  so  .spellbound  by  this  beautiful  sight 
thi  it  I  continued  to  look  out  my  window  all 
th(  way  back  to  the  capital  of  North  Caro- 
lioit.  Over  GreenvUle  and  Spartanburg  and 
Cfaurlotte  we  flew,  always  with  a  repetition 
of  this  glorious  scene.  But  in  between  these 
ne(m-colored  cities  I  perceived  something 
elas:  Thi^oiighout  the  entire  ooimtryside,  as 
fai  as  one  could  see,  the  tiny  flecks  of  colored 
llg  It  from  Christmas  trees  on  country  lawns 
an  I  in  country  homes  smiled  up  at  the  sky. 
i  ind  then  it  was  that  I  happened  upon 
th:  B  thought :  America  has  truly  become 
we  ded  Into  one  comprehensive  family. 
FiiBt  there  were  only  the  rivers,  tying  the 
Na;ion  together.  Next  came  the  railroads, 
api  inning  a  continent  and  binding  us  with 
ste  el.  Ahd  then  came  Henry  Ford  and  the 
Ankerlcari  highway,  and  OrvlUe  Wright  and 
th(  I  American  skyway.  The  radio  came  in 
ale  ng  heife  somewhere,  too — crowned  by  tele- 
vis  Ion  in  recent  years.  And  now.  except  for 
a  f  sw  tiny  pockets  which  will  yet  be  reached, 
th(  electric-power  line  has  sprinkled  us  with 
a  billion  specks  of  light  and  flexed  our 
mi  scles  ^th  more  might  than  we  have  ever 
dr<  amed  |  of.  Only  one  physical  bond  re- 
m«ins  tol  be  knitted  into  the  fabric  of  our 
coi  intry :  the  telephone.  And  we  are  work- 
ln|   oh  that  at  a  rapid  pace. 

]  ^t  one  does  not  need  to  look  at  her  from 
an  airplane  to  become  enthralled  at  the  per- 
sp4  ctive  pf  America  today.  It  is  true,  per- 
ha  w.  thftt  fVom  his  window  high  In  the 
clc  lids  one  can  better  observe  the  tremen- 
do  IS  grandeur  of  the  land.  It  is  equally  true 
thi  t  our  bulk  and  ovu*  size,  our  length  and 
oui  breadth,  are  more  easily  perceived  from 
th4   air. 

1  !ut  whether  you  behold  this  as  a  wondroxu 
8p<  ctacls:  from  the  sky,  or  merely  glin^jee  at 
It  I  a  tiny  packages  from  the  ground^-or  even 
If  3  ou  take  not  the  time  to  see  it  on  any  scale. 
It  1 1  all  stUl  there.  And  because  it  is  there — 
dyi  lamically,  movingly  there — we  are,  In- 
de«  d,  as  we  are  known,  the  mightiest  Nation 
In  ;he  history  of  the  world. 
.  The  advent  of  electricity  on  the  North 
Carolina  farm  has.  in  considerable  measure, 
qui  llfled ;  the  rural  people  ot  our  State  to 
feel  the  pride  which  aU  Americans  should 
feel  whe^i  this  fact  Is  stated.  For  we  are 
todiy.  onie  and  all,  whether  farmer,  laborer, 
bui  Inessinan,  or  professional,  whether  rural 
resident  or  urban  southerner  or  Yankee, 
Democrat  or  Republican — a  part  and  parcel 
of  :hls  thing — this  way  of  life,  this  power 
am  beauty,  this  terrible  might  and  tender 
me:  cy  which  we  call  America.  And  we, 
the -ef ore;  share  eqtially  In  the  pride  and 
ent  lusiasm  which  always  wells  up  when  we 
contemplate  what  our  country  Is  and  what 
it  ;  et  shall  be. 

"i  et,  asr  has  been  said.  It  "^as  not  always 
so.  It  took  the  vision  of  statesmen;  it  took 
the  positive  conviction  of  a  aetermined  peo- 
ple it  took  the  fortitude  and  patience  which 
onl  f  free|nen  can  know,  to  btilld  this  mighty 
Ian  1. 

/nd  because  this  is  true — ^because  there 
must  be  men  before  there  can  be  machines 
to  aid  men,  because  there  mvist  be  ideas 
bef  )re  there  can  be  progress — we  are  mind- 
ful ot  the  fact  that  it  is  in  her  people,  not 
her  physical  wealth,  that  America's  great- 
neai  lies;  and  that  it  Is  from  ideas,  freely 
thought  and  freely  expressed,  that  freedom 
itsc  If  is  both  forged  and  preserved. 

V  liat.  true  though  they  may  be,  do  these 
pro  xwltlons  have  to  do  with  the  Tar  Heel 
fan  aer  and  the  rural-electrlflcatlon  pro- 
grain?  Simply  this:  They  represent.  In  the 
flnt  1  analysis,  the  tests  by  which  the  success 
of  my  people  and  of  any  program  must  be 
Jud  ;ed.  Have  our  people  and  has  this  pro- 
grai  a  sustained  and  strengthened  the  Amer- 
ica] t  sjrstem?  Let  us  seek,  for  Just  a  moment, 
to  I  Dswer  this  question. 


It  Is  true,  happily  true,  that  the  North 
Carolina  farmer  has  been  Uberated  from 
the  darkness  of  night.  And  it  la  true,  as 
Mr.  Crater  has  so  ably  stated,  that  this  same 
farmer  has  been  relieved  from  the  darkness 
of  despair.  But  the  ultimate  question  which 
remains  to  be  answered  is  this:  Has  the  Tar 
Heel  farmer  also  come  Into  the  light  of  a 
greater  understanding  of  himself,  of  the  Is- 
sues of  his  times,  and  of  his  InsejMutkble  re- 
lationship to  the  rest  of  the  world? 

We  believe  that  he  has.  And  It  Is  ter 
this  reason,  distinguished  guests,  that  your 
past  efforts  in  behalf  of  rural  eleCtrlflcatlon 
and  like  measures  command  a  noble  trib- 
ute— not  merely  from  the  men  and  women 
immediately  affected,  but  from  America  her« 
self,  whose  ultimate  benefit  U  Involved. 

Let  us  look  again  at  this  strange,  mlracu- 
lous  animal  which  lives  now  on  almoat  every 
Tar  Heel  farm.  We  have  taken  its  measure 
rather  fully  as  a  doer  of  menial  things:  It 
has  displaced  many  a  wearisome  hour  of 
human  toll  and  It  has  brought  pleasure  to 
the  human  ear,  and  eye,  and  tongUA-  But 
what  has  it  done  for  the  farmer  in  mental 
If  you   please.   In  spiritual — terms? 

Among  other  things,  It  has  done  this:  It 
has  furnished  the  light  by  which  the  farmer 
reads  and  it  has  furnished  the  power  by 
which,  with  radio  and  television,  he  both 
listens  to  and  looks  out  at  the  whole  vast 
world  of  things  and  ideas  of  our  times,  t^t 
it  has  done  more  than  this. 

The  supreme  requirement  for  any  people 
who  would  live  freely  in  a  democratic  land 
is  that,  up  and  above  the  hours  required  for 
work,  they  have  both  the  time  and  the 
ability  to  listen  to.  to  lock  at,  to  investigate, 
to  p>onder  on,  and  finally  to  decide  InteUl- 
gently  upon  the  Issues  affecting  themselves 
and  the  world  In  which  they  live.  Electric- 
Ity,  in  many  ways,  has  give  our  people  that 
time  and  that  ability.  And  In  many  ways 
have  they  wisely  responded. 

No  longer,  for  instance,  do  our  people  per* 
ceive  themselves  as  a  distinct  and  separata 
segment  of  American  society.  More  ana 
more  as  the  years  have  passed,  they  taavei 
come  to  identify  themselves — economically, 
socially  and  politically — with  all  the  clssses 
which  make  up  our  population.  This  mu« 
tual.  identification  with  America  as  a  whole 
has  changed  the  farmer's  perspective  ad 
many  things.  ■    ] 

Whereas  In  yesteryears  he  saw  himself  td 
perhaps  the  only  indispensable  group  In  ova 
economy,  he  is  conscious  today  that  we  ar« 
become  an  Intricate  and  sensitiva  nation— f 
in  which  no  group  is  expendable.^^d  indeed 
In  which  each  group — farmer,  laborer,  busl^ 
nessman  and  professional — is  ultimately  Ini 
terdependent  upon  every  other.  And  in  thl^ 
reappraisal  of  himself,  the  farmer  has  grate* 
fully  noted  that  other  groups  In  ova  social 
system  are  becoming  more  aware  of  their 
basic  integration  also.  This  steady  process 
of  enlightened  integration  is  one  of  the  most 
stabilizing  developments  of  our  time.  ' 

Almost  as  a  direct  result  of  procuring  eleo* 
tricity,  the  farmer  has  projected  his  thinking 
Into  one  phase  of  American  thought  xinfa* 
miliar  to  many  of  his  fellow  citizens.     He 
has  seen  the  phenomenal  benefits  which  have 
come  from  the  proper  development  of  puMlO 
resources.    He  has  not  been  overly  Insistent 
that    these    resovirces    be    exploited    by    his 
Government,  but  he  has  been  emphatic  In 
his  belief  that  they  should  be  so  developed 
that  their  full  potential  for  flood  relief,  navl-j 
gation,  conservation,  and  power  productUm 
be  realized.    And  up  and  above  this,  he  has 
been  duly  thankful  that  for  many,  mapf, 
years,   you,   our   dlstingiilshed   gUesU,   sMi 
many  of  your  predecessors  in  aOice,  have  seta  \ 
to  it  that  he,   together  with   other   mem*  i 
bers  of  the  public,  have  had  flrst  call  upon  ' 
such  power  as  has  been  publicly  produced." 
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The  farmer  has  approached  the  coopera- 
tive method  with  cautious  forethought.    Ths 
cooperative   has   meant    tremendous   things 
to    the    farmer    in    North    Carolina.      It   Is 
impossible  to   believe  that   he  ^tild   have 
arrived  ati  his  present,  stature  without  Its 
help.   But  the  farmer  lsi  not  and  never  will  be 
a   mere   Idealist   where   the   cooperative   is 
concerned.     He  believes  in  it  an4  has  fei^ 
vently  supported   it   t>ecau8e   it   l|i  adapted 
well  to  the  economic  needs  which  called  it 
Into  being.     But  he  is  not  forgetful  of  the 
realism  wiih  which  John  Smith  applied  the 
cooperative   principle   i^ver   300   years   ago: 
The  people  of  Jamestown    would    have    co- 
operatively starved  to  d^ath  had  their  leader 
not   imposed   certain   rules   which   inspired 
work.    Those  nUes.  properly  respected  within 
a  framework   of  cooperation,   have  built  a 
powerful  nation.     And  the  farmer,  applying 
those   rules   as   a    basic   component   of   the 
free  enterprise  system,  has  found  th^  to 
be  effective  for  certain  of  his  needs  Just  as 
others  have  found  thei  prpprietorship,  the 
partnership,  or  the  stodc  corporation  suit- 
able for  theirs.  '  i 

Today,  when  the  Tar  Heel  farm  irilf  places 
her  clothes  in  the  washing  machlhej,  s  thou- 
sand neighbors  extend  their  hands  to  help 
her  do  her  work.  This  Is  a  democratic  and 
humanitarian  gesture.  l|t  is  true,  fiidt  It  Is 
also  highly  practical,  tak  each  one  of  those 
neighbors  will  receive  'the  same  generous 
help  on  her  own  washdsQr.  I    j 

Because  he  believes  fuhdamentalll  in,  and 
has  foimded  his  electric  business  upon,  this 
simple,   effective   principle,  the  farmer  has 
increasingly  become  the  target  of  those  who 
In  our  time  choose  to  labtl  as  socialist  almost 
every  method  and  every  person  with  whom 
they  disagree.    But  here  jagaln.  distinguished 
guests,  the  record  of  the  tfarmer  stands  as  an 
unassailable  monument  i  to  the  faltlh  Which 
through  the  years  you  have  showji  in!  him: 
Without  fanfare,  but  with  firm  anjl  resolute 
pride.  It  can  truthfuUy  be  asserted  that,  of 
all  the  people  In  America,  no  group  is  more 
loyal  and  Independent,  And  none  is  less  so- 
cialistic— less  tainted  wl|th  either  the  prac- 
tices or  the  platitudes  of!  communUutn  or  any 
other  alien  ism — than  tfte  American  farmer. 
And' in  this  connection.  I  let  yet  another  as- 
pect of  the  record  pay  fitjting  tribute  to  your 
programs  of  confidence  I4  riiral  people:  Dur- 
ing a  time  when  It  has  l^ome,  on  the  part 
of  some,  a  grievoiis  habit  to  make  reckless 
charges  and  call  out  false  names,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  with  dignity  and  forbjearance. 
has  remained  loyal,  not  only  to  his  coimtry. 
but  to  the  rules  of  fair  j^lay.    Moreover,  our 
people  rejoice  today  that  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  Congress  and  Departriaent  of  Agriculture, 
have  not  advei^ted  In  thejw  devious  toettoods 
either.  I       :• 

The  Tar  Heel  fanner  ^as  come  ijnto  the 
light  of  a  greater  understanding  of  his  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  me^  and  women  who 
execute  it.    He  does  not  iregard  natipnal  Is- 
sues  in  the  distorted  perspective  6f  class 
consciousness  and  pcrsonia  gain.    He  I  has  be- 
come profoundly   conscious   that   h^  Is   an 
American  first,  and  that  he  is  a  member  of 
a  particular  economic  groiip  only  second.    He 
Is  not  prone  to  Judge  his  public  servants  on 
mere  agricultural  Issues.    And  he  is  ready  to 
concede  that  there  can  1 
disagreement  on  almost 
in  short,  achieved  an  enl 
est  which  impels  him  to 
honestly  aU  the  Issues 
Involved  in  any  pubUc  m 
•ires  and  he  requests  of 

pointed  officials  only  th       

■ame  quality  of  consideration  to  the  matteni 
coming  before  them  for  (^termination.  We 
believe  this  high  regard  ttar  Govemnient  on 
the  part  of  <J\ir  people  has|  strengthened  both 
them  and  America,  and  we^  copunend  it  as  yet 
another    proof    that    ru^    electrification. 


among  other  fine  programs,  has  substabtialiy 
enhanced  the  American  system  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  io 
treat  in  full  scope  the  sociological  azM 
political  uplift  Which  rural  electrlflcaUon  has 
In  large  part  brought  about  for  our  peopl^. 
But  we  shall  certainly  take  advantage  Of 
this  occasion  to  acknowledge  our  debt  tt 
gratitude  to  thxise  who  have  made  this  pre  ^ 
gram  possible.  y 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  and  of  th|B 
Department  of  Agriciilture,  to  you  and  yovir 
colleagues,  both  past  and  present,  we  pay 
deserving  tribute  tonight.  The  rural  peoplte 
of  America  In  general,  and  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  particular,  are  thankful  that  states- 
manship has  personified  your  leadership 
that  fair  play  and  Jxist  consideration  have 
characterized  your  exercise  of  office. 

We  seek  no  special  favors  in  behalf  dT 
the  Tar  Heel  farmer.  We  incline  only  to 
express  his  deep  and  everlasting  apprecia- 
tion for  the  programs  whereby  you  havi 
enabled  him  to  attain  equality  in  the  Ameri-^ 
can  scheme  of  things.  We  believe  no  greate^ 
tribute  can  be  made  to  you  than  to  show! 
In  some  measure  the  fabulous  good  that 
that  equality  has  meant  to  America.  Poi^ 
In  many  ways,  it  lias  brought  not  only  our 
farm  people  but  all  the  American  people  Into 
the  light  of  a  great  democratic  truth :  A  free 
people,  with  courageous  leadership,  can 
conquer  any  problem  If  they  wui  work  to- 
gether. Perhaps,  as  the  future  imfolds.  the 
light  of  this  great  truth  can  be  made  to) 
Illuminate  the  world. 


1 
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Wlildit  all  ects  so  vltcilly  all  se^ 


honest,  legitimate 
fny  issue.  Be  has, 
;htened  seljr-inter- 
^onsider  faiirly  and 
ad  all  the  factors 

sure.  And  he  de- 
iis  elected  and  ap- 
»t  they  devote  the 


Address  Delirered  by  Hon.  Thomas  C< 
Henoiiifs,    Jr.,    Before    the    Natioaal 
HoasiBf  Conference 

[    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JCmN  TsPARKMAN 

or  AIABAIIA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  19. 1953 

Mr.  $PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  May  12  this  year  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI  delivered  an 
address  before  the  22d  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  held 
at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  banquet  meeting  was  also  addressed 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TArrl.  It  was 
the  culmination  of  a  2-day  conference 
attended  by  leaders  In  the  public-  and 
private-housing  field  from  cities  through- 
out the  country.  At  the  banquet  an 
honorary  award  was  given  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Momsignor  John  O'Grady,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  for  his  distinguished  work 
in  this  fi^ld. 

I  ask  I  unanim6us  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  address  delivered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri.  [r 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoiu), 
as  follows:      I     j  1 

Mr.  C;h^lrmaln,  'itomdgnor  O'Grady,  Sen- 
ator Tait,  other  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
to  be  present  at  the  22d  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  explore 
with  you  sisme  aspects  of  our  national  hous- 


ments  of  our  social  ind  »»conomlc  life,     i^ 
the  past,  the  Congreas  has  approached  tlte 
problem   in   a   bipartisan    manner.     Putuns 
progress   in  this  field  will   likewise  be  ob- 
tained, I  think,  through  bipartisan  effort.    | 
The  National  Hoiudng  Conference,  sinejs 
Its  beglnmlng  In  193li  has  been  constantly 
In  the  forefront  In  t^e  struggle  to  obUiti 
better  housing  and  tO|  remove  the  blight  o(f 
urban  slu^.     Your  efforts  have  not  bee^i 
in  vain,  and  In  this  effort  we  all  must  do 
homage  tp  that  great  American  stateamanj 
Robert  P.  Wagner,   w^iose   death   isst  ^ee|t 
marked  the  passing  ot  one  of  the  titans  of 
the  American  political  scene.    I  am  pleased 
to  follow  tn  your  prqgram  many  othei^  dis+ 
tlnguished   Americans,   including   my   good 
friend  Senator  Buhnet  Matbank.  who  has 
made    great   contrlbmions   to    the    housing 
programs  Of  our  country  and  who  is  taking 
a  leading  ^ole  In  the  efforts  to  maintain  a 
minimum  goal   of  35J.6oo  low-rent  housing 
unite  for  the  next  fllsbal  year.     And  I  am 
honored  ai^d  pleased  to  share  this  evening's 
program    ^th    Msgr.  !  John    O'Grady    who 
so  Justly  jnerits  the  kvcognltlon   that  I  you 
have   extei^ded   him  this   evening.     I  have 
been  told-^and  I  am  mire  it  is  true— jthat 
in  the  broad  sweep  of  his  activities,  the  dis- 
tinguished Monsignor  knows  more  people  Iq 
more  comn^imities  In.  America  than  mo*t  of 
the  politicians  who  Uve  and  operate  In  tbose 
communities.      I    am    also    honored    and 
pleased    to    share    this    evening's    program 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Roexati  Tatt,  the  able  ma- 
jority leader,  who  was  (me  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  1949  Housing  Act  which,  for  the  first 
time,  set  forth  a  national  housing  policy. 

As  early  as  1930,  oH^  of  the  leading  iRe- 
publican  spokesmen  Of  this  centtiry  skid:! 
•TTie  finance  of  home  building,  especially  fori 
second  mortgages,  Is  the  most  backward  seg- 
ment of  otir  whole  credit  system.  It  is 
easier  to  boprow  65  pei-oent  on  an  automo- 
bile and  repaj  It  oai  the  Installment  plam 
than  to  buy  a  home  on  I  that  basis — and  gen- 
erally the  house  requli^  a  higher  lnt«testl~ 
rate."    Thati  was JHerbert  Hoover.  j]     || 

What  was  true  In  19$0  Is  still  all  too  thie  - 
In  1953.  And  In  1858  l^e  have  the  Veterans* 
Administration  ahnounclng  an  Increase  In' 
the  Interest  rate  on  61  guaranteed  loan* 
from  4  percejnt  to  'H%  percent — an  Increase 
of  12 '/a  percent  over  tJbe  oli'rate.  On  the 
positive  side  of  this  l^iterest  question,  jw* 
have  the  action  of  Senator  John  SPABKi^Ak 
of  Alabama  Iln  introdifcing  a  blU  on  AprUJ 
13  to  give  Korean  veterans  equal  treatment 
with  veterans  of  former  wars  In  the  opp^r4 
tualty  to  purchase  thei)-  own  homes.  Seika] 
tor  SpaxkmaN's  new  bill  will  extend  the  vtt4 
erans'  direct  |  loan  progrkm  to  June  30.  1966, 
and  provide  another  a25  million  of  loan 
funds.  I      '  I  I    j  1  '    ^^ 

It  was  In  Iheieitriy  days 'of  the  .wv.^^.* 
administration  that  housing  problems  ^e* 
celved  a  freih,  objective  review;  and  then. 
With  strong  [bipartisan  support,  the  endur- 
ing beneflte  if  the  PHA.Ithe  savings  and  loan 
83Wtem,  and  tpubllcly  subsidized  housing  ifor 
low-Income  families  w4re  gained  for  m«ny 
■people.  1  I 

Now,  for  Jie  first  tl|roe  since  1933,  t^ls 
country  has  a  completely  new  administra- 
tive team  ru  anlng  the  60  vernment.  I  doht 
say  that  tqls  Is  neceasarUy  an  unmhted 
blessing.  bul(  It  Is  li  fSict  and  one  I  thljnk 
we  should  face  in  a  realllfetic  and  constructive  ' 
manner.  The  problems  of  housing  and  slum  1 
clearance,  anid  the  role  tihat  the  Federai  Gov-  : 
ernment  shciild  play  Ini  solving  these  prOb-  i 
lems,  are  deserving  of  s|  fresh,  objective  re-  ' 
view.  Nineteen  flfty-thtee  is  not  a^year  for 
retreat  or  rtection  In  the  field  of  housl>ig 
and  slum  cliearance.  We  do  not  have  the 
overwhelming  problem  pt  mass  unemplc^- 
ment  which  j^-anklln  Rodsevelt  faced  in  1933« 
but  we  do  Uave  Just  as  vaUd  reasons  tai 
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attacking  the  problems  at  boxuing  wltb  bold- 
new  .juid  vision,  as  did  tbe  framers  ot  the 
early  New  Deal  program.    Wby? 

IXiruig  the  last  20  years,  our  outlook  on 
the  responsibility  of  government  for  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health  has  changed.  So 
tremendous  has  been  the  Increase  In  national 
productivity  that  what  seemed  an  economic 
ImpoasibUlty  In  1933  Is  accepted  as  a  fact 
today  with  the  result  that  any  housing  pro- 
gram considered  modern  in  the  thirties  is 
obsolete  today.  Let's  look  at  some  develop- 
ments of  the  last  2  decades.  Kxpendltures 
last  year  for  personal  consumption  were 
$216  billion;  20  years  ago,  in  terms  of  1952 
dollars,  they  were  less  than  half  that  amovmt. 
Agricultural  production  today  Is  40  percent 
higher  than  in  1932  although  agricultural 
employment  has  declined  more  than  a  third. 
Corporate  profits  before  .taxes,  less  than  tlO 
billion  in  lush  1929,  lait  year  exceeded  $40 
billion.  I 

I  am  not  trying  to  jwove  any  thesis  with 
these  statUtics.  They  do.  however,  graph- 
ically illustrate  the  fact^the  most  important 
fact — that  our  Governme|it  and  our  economy 
has  changed,  inevitably  and  irretraceably, 
over  the  last  20  years.  Those  changes  de- 
mand that  we  take  another  look,  and  a  bold 
one.  at  housing  and  slum  clearance. 

We  know  today,  as  we  did  not  generally 
know  20  years  ago,  that  depression  Is  avoid- 
able. That  moss  unemployment  can  be 
avoided  ia  now  an  accepted  national  policy 
as  President  Elsenhower  clearly  recognized 
when  he  said  recently:  "The  Employment 
Act  of  1946  reflects  a  detemrinatlon  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  see  to  it 
that  the  stupidity  of  mass  unemployment 
never  again  visits  this  land.  I  flrmly  sub- 
■cribe  to  the  principles  of  that  law  •  •  •." 

We  realize  today  what  was  perceived  an2y 
most  dimly  a  generation  ago:  That  a  steadily 
expanding  economy  is  an  attainable  goal  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than 
merely  an  attainable  goal,  it  is  almost  the 
only  economic  objective  which  will  permit 
a  healthy,  competitive,  free-enteri>rise  sys- 
tem to  survive. 

In  the  early  New  Deal  days',  it  was  against 
a  backgroxind  and  in  a  general  climate  of 
economic  experimentation  that  bousing  and 
slum  clearance  problems  came  in  for  a 
freah  look.  No  such  climate  exists  today. 
The  reason  we  must,  in  the  national  Interest. 
take  another  long  look  today,  is  that  a  cold 
and  sober  analysis  of  our  prodi)ctive  capaci- 
ties confronts  us.  as  a  Nation.  ^Ith  a  choice 
between  two  alternatives:  An  expanding 
economy,  with  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  all  of  us.  or  a  devastating  depression. 

What,  then,  are  ths  cardinal  principles  on 
which  any  national  housing  program  should 
be  based? 

The  first  principle,  as  I  see  it.  grows  out 
erf  the  fact  that  our  Nation  must  Inevitably 
have  a  continuously  expanding  productivity. 
We  must  be  sure,  therefore,  that  in  estab- 
lishing our  objectives  in  housing  and  slum 
clearance  we  do  not  aim  too  low. 

Stated  in  another  way.  any  program  in 
this  field  which  Is  aimed  at  keeping  good 
houses  scarce,  in  order  to  maintain  high 
prices,  or  for  any  othw  reason,  will  be  a 
program  with  a  built-in  fatal  defe^.  It  will 
be  worse  than  no  program  at  all. 

In  1949.  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we  produced  over  a  million  new  urban  dwell- 
ings, and  every  year  since  then  we  have  pro- 
duced ovet  a  million.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that 
from  now  on  we  should  regard  a  million  a 
year  as  a  very  poor  record,  and  we  must 
think  of  a  new  national  housing  program 
in  terms  of  2  million  or  3  million  nqw  dwell* 
Ings  per  year.  (  i 

If  this  figure  seems  to  be  too  largA,  let  ma 
quote  the  words  of  a  man  whom  everyone 
would  recognize  as  an  authority  in  the  field 
and  as  a  man  not  given  to  radical  pro- 
novmcementa.    Mr.  Josepl-.  W.  Lund,  the  im- 


m(dlate  past  president  of  the  National  As- 
Bty  :latlont  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Last  Chance  to  Save  Our  Cities'* 
wr  itten  fear  the  April  36.  1953  Issue  of  This 
Wi  ek.  tbe  Sunday  supplement  of  the  Wash- 
Ui  :ton  Bvenlng  Star^  made  this  statement, 
an  1  I  quote: 

'By  1963.  our  populmtlon  wlU  stand  at 
m(»re  than  175  million.  The  first  of  the 
WiMTld  War  II  baby  crop  will  be  grown  up, 
mi  JTled.  and  house-hunting.  We  wont  be 
able  to  provide  new  houses  fast  enough  for 
th  ;m  even  tf  our  present  construction  rate 
is  greatly  Increased  by  technological  ad- 
va  aces." 

rbese  words  might  be  considered  extreme 
If  they  were  not  those  of  a  man  known  to  be 
prictlcal  and  conservative  in  bis  approach  to 
thsse  problems. 

awe  to*  some  additional  figures  which 
m  ly  prove  startling  even  to  you  who  are 
experts  in  the  housing  field.  The  construc- 
ti<  n  industry,  even  at  our  current  high  leveU, 
en  tploys  less  than  3  million  persons.  This  is 
lets  than  5  pe>-cent  of  our  total  labor  force. 
Ai  id  of  the  total  man-hours  spent  in  this  In- 
distry,  less  than  half  go  Into  residential 
CO  Qstrutition.  There  is  no  question  about 
OMT  potential  productive  capacity  being  able 
to  reach  a  goal  of  2  or  3  million  new  dwel- 
liikgs  a  year. 

The  difficult  part  of  building  2  or  3  million 
niw  dwellings  a  year  lies  m  getUng  them 
pi  id  fiofV 

I  would  state  as  the  second  cardinal  prln- 
cl  >le  for  a  new  housing  program  that  it  must 
ei  visage  plans  to  make  possible  the  rental, 
pi  irchase.  or  occupancy  on  some  other  basis, 
ol  new  construction  by  all  types  of  families, 
b]  all  racial  groups,  by  all  economic  groups. 
0;herwi«e.  there  will  not  be  enough  con- 
sumers for  the  higher  volvuue  of  new  con- 
st ruction. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  approach  a  na- 
tl  >nal  housing  program.  In  this  day  and  age. 
w  th  a  prejudice  against  rental  housing,  or 
a(  alnst  the  speculative  builder  of  single- 
fa  mlly  housing,  or  against  cooperative  hous- 
irs.  without  trapping  ourselves  in  a  fatal 
error.  We  cannot  think  of  the  market  for 
new  housing  as  high-income  families  only. 
Ol  white  families  only,  or  small  families  only. 
T  le  national  housing  program  we  need  must 
w  Eike  it  possible,  at  least  theoretically  and 
le  ;ally  possible,  for  families  in  every  income 
gioup  and  social  stratum  In  the  United 
81  ates  to  live  In  a  newly  constructed  dwell- 
iz  g.  if  they  want  to.  Then,  and  then  alone, 
w  11  potential  consumption  be  at  par  with  our 
a1  ility  to  prodxice  new  housing.  If  any 
Is  rge  group  of  otir  people  are  unable  to  be- 
et me  cdnsumers  of  new  housing  because  of 
fi]  tanclal  or  other  obstacles,  we  shall  be  faced 
w  th  surplus  production  facilities,  unem- 
p1  oyment,  and  trouble. 

The  third  cardinal  principle  is  one  that 
y(  u  professionals  sometimes  may  forget — 
tl  at  the  goal  of  a  national  program  must 
l>  better  housing  for  people,  for  human 
bt  lings,  for  families.  If  you  approach  a  na- 
ti  >nal  housing  program  with  some  intangible 
scrt  of  goal,  some  "catch-phrase'*  such  as 
"i  sound  secondary  mortgage  market,"  or 
"iiaxlmimi  opportunity  for  private  enter- 
pi  ise,"  or  "a  feasible  formula  for  cooperative 
housing."  you  might  be  missing  a  point. 
T  lese  objectives,  In  their  own  sphere,  may  be 
p4  rfectly  legitimate  objectives  of  national 
le  Elation;  but  if  overemphasized  in  res];>ect 
tc  a  national  housing  program,  their  in- 
e\  itable  result  is  to  cut  down,  to  restrict  our 
pi  oductlve  capacity,  to  cut  the  heart  and  the 
si  lews  out  at  any  real  solution  to  our 
pioblems.  ■    i 

As  the  fourth  cardinal  principle,  oar  B*> 
til  >nal  program  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
tl:  e  major  portion  of  the  dwellings  Americans 
occupy  Is.  and  will  remain,  hand-me-down 
bousing.  Forty -six  percent — almost  half — 
of  the  urban  dwellings  counted  in  the  1950 
ce  osus  were  already  more  than  30  years  old— 


and  we  can  reasonably  expect  that  moat  of 
them,  for  better  or  worse,  will  still  be  OQCU- 
pied  in  1990. 

It  would  be  shortsighted  and'  futile  to 
base  aiiational  program  on  the  assumption 
that  we  can  really  solve  our  housing  problem 
by  building  model  new  subdivisions,  and 
cluing  1  percent  of  our  slum  areas  each 
year.  In  our  older  cities,  such  as  St.  Louis, 
we  not  only  need  means  of  financing  the 
clearance  and  rebuilding  of  slum  areas  but 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  from  a  third 
to  a  half  of  our  rer  .ilential  areas  show  evi- 
dences of  the  same  blighting  forces  which 
created  squalid  and  degrading  slums  which 
are  now  oiu-  shame. 

We  need  slum  prevention,  as  well  as  slum 
clearance.  And  slum  prevention  is  not 
merely  a  transitory  rehabilitation  of  struc- 
tural defects,  it  means  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manently sound  neighborhood  anTlronitoent 
as  well.  I 

You  are  the  experts  in  the  houdng  ileUl. 
and  It  is  I  wh(^  should  be  listening  to  you 
expound  on  the  cardinal  principles  of  a  sound 
national  housing  program.  There  are  a  cou- 
ple of  principles,  however,  about  which  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  more  authori- 
tative spokesman  than  you,  because  they  in- 
volve political  aspects. 

For  one  thing,  any  soimd  national  bous- 
ing program  must  be  bipartisan.  The  early 
New  Deal  Innovations  in  the  housing  field 
had  broad  bipartisan  support;  tbe  Housing 
Act  of  1949  was  vigorously  pushed  by  Sen- 
Atar  TsFT,  and  Ju^  as  vigorously  by  many 
legislators  who  differed  with  him  on  strictly 
partisan  issues.  The  problem  of  housing 
and  slums  is  not  Just  a  social  welfare  prob- 
lem, nor  Is  it  merely  one  of  achieving  a 
steady  high  level  of  employment  of  building 
tradesmen.  The  problem  is  a  much  larger, 
more  complex  and  more  far-reaching  on* 
which  runs  throtigh  the  entire  fabric  of  otir 
national  economy.  A  really  sound  solution 
will  be  good  for  both  political  parties,  good 
for  the  Nation,  and  even  good  for  0<Rieral 
Motors. 

A  second  consideration  of  a  political  Oft* 
ture  is  that  dining  the  period  we  are  formu- 
lating a  new  program,  we  must  not  use  our 
study  ns  an  excuse  for  Inaction  in  the  hous- 
ing field.  The  Housing  Act  of  1948  was  the 
result  of  8  years  of  research  and  study:  our 
next  basic  legislation  may  be  a  Housing  Act 
of  1958.  In  the  interim,  we  cannot  stop  oiir 
Federal  aids  to  private  Industry  in  the  form 
of  FHA  and  VA  Insurance,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  and  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  No  more  can  we  consider 
stopping  or  curtailing  otu*  Federal  aftls  to 
local  governments  seeking  to  attack  their 
sliun  problems  through  the  means  provided 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Thirty-five 
thousand  low-rent  dwellings  a  year  is  too  low 
a  goal,  not  too  high  a  goal,  and  Bos  Tavt's 
oitL  formula  that  public  housing  should  be 
10  percent  of  our  total  new  construction  la 
much  cloeer  to  a  i>roper  goal  for  the  present. 

And  while  on  this  subject,  let  us  say  thanks 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommlttea 
for  restoring  the  funds  for  the  construction 
of  35,000  low-rent  units  this  vear.  It  Is 
rumored  that  some  sort  of  understanding 
has  been  reached;  that  the  number  of  units 
to  be  agreed  to  by  tbe  conferees  will  be  about 
20,000  units.  'l  hope  our  good  friend,  the 
seni(x-  Senator  from  Ohio,  can  keep  the  flg- 
un  above  20,000  units.  If  weoct  funds  for 
more  than  20,000  units,  I  waflfto  say  in  be- 
half of  the  new  Admlnir&ator  of  the  H.  H. 
F.  A.,  Mr.  Albert  Cole,  whose  appoint- 
ment I  felt  constrained  to  oppose  on  prin- 
ciple— because  of  his  outsfraken  but  honest 
opposition  to  the  low-rent  public-housing 
program — that  tf  be  can  get  30.000  to  36.000 
units  built  or  really  under  way  dxning  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  he  will  have  put  in  a  fine 
performance.  Results  in  this  program  to 
date  have  lagged  far  behind  approprtatlon  of 
funds,  but,  of  co\irse,  it  takes  a  while  to  get. 
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housing  projects  advanced  to  ttaie  construc- 
tion state — In  fact.  It  takes  entirely  too  long. 

I  hope  tbat  no  one  here  will  co^true  what 
I  have  said  as  an  expression  of 
Ism.  It  4sn't.  It's  Injtensely  p 
we  look  at  reality  coldly,  it  is  quit 
ve  have  two  alternatltes  In  dev 
tk>nal  bousing  program.  We  can 
can  steer  an  Intell^ent  course. 

If  we  adopt  a  drifting  policy.  With  vague 
or  pusillanimous  goals,  what  will  be  the 
result?  The  Federal  Treasury  Will  become 
the  poaching  ground  Qt  pressiire  groups  In 
the  housing  field,  and  the  program  will  re- 
flect the  relative  stren^h  of  thop>  pressure 
groups,  nothing  more. 

If  we  chart  our  course  and  at^here  to  It 
we  can  hope  to  see  achl|eved.  In  our  lifetime. 
the  high  goal  recited  lin  the  declaration  of 
policy  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949] 
I  "The  goal  of  a  decent  home  anq  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  ievery  AmeHcan  fam- 
Uy.  thus  contributing  to  the  development 
ind  redevelopment  of  Icommimlties  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  growth,  lealth,  a^d 
security  of  the  Nation.'^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAllKS 

HON.  kARLEY  if.  KILCORE 

or  wxsT  vtaciNU 
SDfATB  OF  TttE  UNITE]  >  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  19Si 

Mr.  KiLQORE.  Uk.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  u>  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Fproso  an[  editorial 
entiUed  "OOP  Qiveaways."  wilch  ap- 
peared in  the  Charleston  ^W.  7a.)  Ga- 
zette of  Majr  1,  1953.    j    -  | 

'       There  being  no  objection,  thel  editorial 

I  was  ordered  to  be  prinited  in  th^  Kkcobo. 
as  follows:  | 

j  I         i  OOP  OrvEiwATs 

I  In  thi  dayl  of  the  Roosevelt  Se-Jk  Deal  and 
the  Truman  Fair  Deal  the  Republicans  were 
quite  horrified  by  CSotemment  programs 
that  puihped  millions  irito  the  construction 
of  highways,  dams,  parks,  public  buUdlngs, 
and  other  useful  projects. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Virtually  all  of  these 
undertakings  were  for  the  public  good  not 
only  from  the  standpolnti  of  providing  a  live- 
lihood foit  thousands  to  end  the  depression 
but  also  1^  the  improvements  they  provided, 
the  Repu|>licans  sneere<^  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  doing  nothing*  more  than  playing 
Santa  Claiis.  j 

They  coined  the  term  T'Uncle  Santa"  as  a 
takeoff  from  the  tiniei-honored  symbol 
Uncle  Sam.  > 

Well,  the  first  Republican  admtnlBtration 
In  20  years  is  fast  becoming  somewhat  of  a 
"giveaway  administration^"  itself. 

There  is  Just  one  big  difference.  Whereas 
the  Democratic  programs  were  aimed  'at 
helping  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  Repub- 
lican giveaways  are  patte»n*d  to  benefit  their 
special  prlvlfleged  few— their  •wn  friends. 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson  reports  from 
Washington  on  some  of  these  "giveaways" 
In  the  Republican  plans: 
■  SynthetlC't^ubber  plants :  These  were,  built 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  after  Japan  cut 
off  rubber  ffom  the  Malays  and  Indonesia. 
Now,  with  the  Communist  strategy  a  new 
drive  into  French  Indochina  on  the  bbrders 
of  this  same  rubber  area,  the  administration 
is  insisting  on  selling  these  rubber  factories 
for  about  15  cents  on  the  dollar— despite  the 
fact  they  haye  been  profitable  to  the  Oovern- 
ment.  j  ■  ^       .| 

S3mthetlc   oil-from-coal   plant::    This   ex- 
perimental laboratory  at  Ijouislaha.  Mo.,  for 
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making  o!l  ofut  W  eoal.  cost  the  OoverLmeni 
•76  million.  However,  the  oU  lobbies  are  op- 
posed, and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay 
plans  to  sell  it  to  private  industry  for  a  song. 
Tldelands  oil:  Revenue  from  this  wealthy 
oU  area  would  bring  several  mUlions  annually 
into  the  Treasury,  help  balance  the  budget. 
•In  view  of  the  heavy  oil-company  contribu- 
tions to  Ikes  campaign  chest  this  looks  like 
a  political  payoff  Bot  In  the  national  in- 
terest.- ~ 

Public  lands :  Western  Senators  are  already 
talking  about  giving  the  public  lands  held  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  each  State. 

Ducks  and  salmon:  The  firing  of  Albert 
M.  Day,  head  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Bu- 
reau, at  the  behest  of  certain  private  game- 
preserve  owners,  has  the  earmarks  of  a  move 
to  benefit  the  wealthy  t  few  who  can  afford 
game-hunting  reservations. 

Power  dams:  This  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
biggest  giveaway  of  aU.  If  -the  plan  goes 
through, to  ttim  Government  power  over  to 
privste  utilities.  Democrats  will  show  that 
the  billions  of  dollars  Invested  in  the  dams 
by  the  taxpayers  will  actually  benefit  the 
private  utilities.  For  all  appropriations  have 
Just  been  cut  out  of  the  budget  for  building 
Government  power  lines.  This  leaves  wfa 
cooperatives  pretty  much  out  In  the  cold  and 
the  private  utilities  In  a  monopoly  position 
to  tise  the  power. 

Such  events  as  these  should  not  be  too 
surprising,  however,  for  it  is  the  hlsU^  of 
the  Republican  Party  that  It  is  the  party  of 
the  privileged  few  as  contrasted  with  the 
Demc^atic  Paity's  record  as  the  p<uty  of  the 
people.  j  I      ; 

And]  then — what  else  would  you  exi>ect 
from  a  cabinet  of  millionaires  and  an  old- 
guard-controlled  Congress? 

One  thing  about  it — the  Republicans  need 
have  no  fears  about  being  labeled  a  "Santa 
Claus"    administration.      Old    Santa   would 


hardly 

for  itpclc 


single  out  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
m^ney-maktng  privileges. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Ml     jT    i^i»:   Y^ 
\  HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AUIBAMA 

XN  THf  8BNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  19,  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Examiner  a  guest 
editorial  written  by  Mr.  Ben  P.  Ray, 
a  distinguished  attorney  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  chairman  of  the  Alabama 
Democratic  Executive  Committee.  Mr. 
Ray  wrote  on  the  subject  Understanding 
America. 

In  connection  with  the  editorial.  Mr. 
Ray  wrote  the  following: 

These  are  refiections  that  have  come  out 
of  my  study  of  history  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Truly  it 
is  the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  must  be 
protected  at  all  cost. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
guest  editoriiil  by  Mr.  Ray  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRo, 
as  follows: 

Bur  Rat  Odtukvb  His  THOtrcBTS  on 

UNDOtSTANDING  AMXBICA 

There  was  a  great  revival  of  town  life 
throughout  Europe  during  the  13th.  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  Prominent  among  the  towns 
wei-e  Venice  and  Genoa. 


i 


Conctantinoplfl  was  jiie  oehter  of  the  Chris, 
tlan  faith.  koA  from  there  a4lne  had  fottaed 
between  the  Mongol  aiid  Aryan  races;  ^us 
the  Dardanelles  becajoxe  Important  In  i  ihtt 
history  of  Europe,      j  Y] 

Constantinople  fell  Into  the  hands  of'  the 
Turks  In  1^153  and  fot  100  years  the  Ttrrka 
pressed  down  upon  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
The  Dardanelles  became  an  iron  curtain 
and  played  a  great  pirt  in  shaping  histoiy. 

The  town  of  Genoa  was  on  bad  terms  Wivh 
the  Turks  and  fretted  ijecause  the  towi  of 
Venice  enjoyed  a  fair  tzade  monopoly.  Every 
Genoese  sailor  laboredl  to  discover  a  safe  fway 
to  go  around  the  iron  curtain  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. Unable  to  iteach  India  by  goihK 
east,  they  looked  westward.  .|j 

Columbus  believed  the  world  Wtis  toiilhd 
and  that  ht  could  re4ch  the  silks  of  China 
and  the  spices  of  Ljidla  by  saUing  West. 
With  the  aid  of  Spalh.  Columbus,  with  88 
men  in  three  small  ships,  saUed  West  from 
Palos.  On  the  morning  of  October  12,  I4di, 
Christopheri  Columbus!  and  his  crew  set  foot 
upon  land  lln  America.  When  he  learned 
he  had  hoi  reached  India,  he  must  have 
thought:  , 

•tji.  t'Unodrered  a  land. 
Hid  bf  old  In  the  West. 
As  a  sculptor  umpovers  a  nnidel. 

-.{ Wta«^  Ikflj  hM  Wt^night  his  best.' 

^e  htetbry  of  Etirope  is  history  ol 
tjnranny  and  \mrest.  Unrest  in  Europe  wa4 
the  genesis  of  America,  The  peoples  of  Eu-f 
rope  hated  tyranny  abd  found  relief  in  jth 
new  land.  Thte  feellni  is  iUustrated  by  ith 
story  of  a ;  lad  who  Mopped  at  a  fUlln 
station  for  tes.  Wheni  asked  where  he  w 
gotog,  replica,  "Nowhekie.  I'm  Just  gettln 
away  from  Where  I  wfik  at."  The  people  o, 
Europe  wanied  rreedaik  and  sought  H  1^  a 
new  land.     !  |  T 

Washington  recognized  this  when  he  said. 
"The  love  of  liberty  is  ipterwoven  with  evfery 
ligament  oi  the  hes^."  Patrick  Henry 
echoed  the  same  sentjlment  when  he  Ae^ 
dared.  "Givt  me  Ubertjy  or  glvie  me  death;'^ 
and  upon  h^s  return,  after  many  years  1 
Europe,  Franklin  declajred,  "Where  there 
freedom,  that's  my  country."    ,i  ; 

Channing  Pollock  ioiced  ttM  {ideal ',^ 
America  in  a  few  well  ctoosen  words  when  h 
said :  "At  th«(  very  beginning  of  our  nation 
life  we  cho^  to  be  free.  The  men  ani 
women  who  first  settled  our  land  came  her 
because  of  tl^at  choice  •  •  •  and  decided  t( 
take  a  chance  with  himger  and  col^  and  llfi. 
itself  in  seakh  of  freedom,  truth,  Justice 
and  himian  dignity." 

The  early  settlers  in  this  country  scattenc^ 
along  the  eaistem  seaboard  In  Independejn 
colonies.  i 

Independence  was  almost  indtgenotis  Ito 
the  s(^L  ,q[Yafle  relations  among  the  Colonies 
moved  slowly  because  of  a  dominant  spirit 
of  Independence.  Necessity  Induced  the 
colonials  to  coc|perate  in  a  small  degree. 
Later,  self -Interest  compelled  them  to  unite 
In  a  common  defense.  After  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  the  United  States  had  her  nfu 
tional  birth  with  a  Co(nstltutlon  debatedi 
submitted,  at^d  rStifleCL  [T 

American  freedlom  rests  upon  four  comerl 
stones:  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  press,  and  freedom  ot 
worship.  Thfse  rights  denied  everywheijf 
by  tyranny  ai*e  everywhere  fundamental  to 
human  libertt.  Amerioa  became  a  consti- 
tutional government  because  of  this  deman^ 
for  civU  Uberty  and  hen^e  the  Bill  of  Right^. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  t^is  country  is  a  hist- 
tory  of  civil  liberties  under  the  protection  ot 
a  written  Constitution.  ; 

The  Violent  Men.  bgr  Meigs,  came  fron^ 
the  press  in  1948.  Here  Ithe  Founding  Fath^ 
ers.  In  session'  In  Independence  Hall,  de-{ 
noimced  tyranny  and  forged  the  first  link' 
in  the  long  chain  of  freedom.  Here  Patrick 
Henry  stood  up  and  said,  "Today  I  am  no|| 
a  Virginian,  but  an  American." 
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A  steady  stream  of  men  and  vomen.  like  a 
migltfy  gulf  stream,  has  slowly  moved  to- 
ward America  since  Plymouth  days  In  1920. 
Tbey  have  come  here  from  4II  parts  of  the 
world.  The  love  of  liberty  In  the  heart  of 
the  newcomer  to  our  shores  has  done  much 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  America  flowing. 

Do  we  \inderstand  America?  The  youth 
of  America,  aa  well  as  the  men  and  women 
of  this  cotmtry,  will  understand  America 
better  when  all  imderstand  what  was  In  the 
mind  and  heart  ot  George  Washington  when, 
In  his  farewell  address,  he  said:  "This  Gov- 
ernment, the  offspring  of  our  choice  unin- 
fluenced and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  In- 
vestigation and  mature  deliberation,  com- 
pletely free  in  Its  principles,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Ita  powers,  imltlng  security  with  en- 
ergy, and  containing  within  Itself  a  provi- 
slon  for  Its  own  amendment,  has  a  Just  claim 
to  your  confidence  and  support." 


Airpower  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS  1 

OF 

I      HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH  | 

or  MissiasxFPi  j 

is  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSRNTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  May  19,  19S3. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday,  May  13,  Armed  Forces 
Week  was  observed  by  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  five  civic  clubs  of  Greenville  and 
Leland.  Miss.,  at  the  Greenville  Air  Force 
Base.  The  principal  speaker  for  the  oc- 
casion was  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton, 
director  of  legislative  liaison  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force.  General 
Eaton  is  a  native  ofWashington  County. 
Miss.,  and  the  citizeiis  of  his  old  home 
are  proudjDf  the  fine  record  he  has 
achieved  4^ one  of  our  country's  military 
leaders.       "^^ 

General  Eato^  address  entitled  "Air- 
power  for  Peace  >iB  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  include  it  as 
an  appendix  to  my  remarli^: 

General  Paxton.  Colonel  Howard.  oflBcers  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Greenville  and  Leland.  I  very 
much  appreciate  your  welcome.  I  appre- 
ciated the  Invitation  of  your  service  clubs 
and  the  opportunity  It  afforded  for  me  to  re- 
turn to  Greenville.  I  grew  up  here.  From 
here  I  went  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  Greenville  has  always  been  home, 
though  I  have  not  been  here  since  1948. 
Even  in  the  brief  time  I  have  been  here  to- 
day I  have  noticed  changes  in  Greenville. 
But  nowhere  have  I  noticed  changes  that  are 
more  significant  than  In  Greenville  Air  Force 
Base. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  these  changes  did 
not  astonish  me.  I  keep  in  touch,  and  I 
know  pretty  well  what  has  been  going  on  In 
this  part  of  Mississippi.  And  just  In  case  I 
might  not  have  heard  the  good  news  other- 
wise, the  very  day  the  invitation  from  Gen- 
eral Paxton  was  firmed  up,  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  given  final  congressional  ap- 
proval to  the  Air  Force's  plan  to  spend  more 
than  91  million  extending  runways  and  mak- 
ing other  improvements  at  the  Greenville  Air 
Force  Base.  I  share  your  pleasure  that  this 
appropriation  has  been  made.  A  new  era  of 
iisefunesa  will  soon  begin  at  this  important 
base. 

ITp  In  Washington,  at  the  Pentagon,  we 
know  very  well  what  a  fine  job  BUI  Graham 
has  done  here,  in  giving  365  days  of  con- 
tract   fiight    training    to    aviation    cadets. 


w  tthout;  »  single  injtiry  to  personnel.  We 
a:  so    kfiow    that    under    Colonel    Howard's 

V  gorous  direction,  and  with  the  assistance 
01  his  able  staff,  you  are  not  wasting  time 
«  kiting  for  the  preparation  of  facilities  for 
a  te  new  phase  that  la  about  to  begin.  Fly- 
ii  g  is  flying,  whether  In  the  new  Jets  or  the 
C(invBntlonBl-tyi)e.  propeller-driven  aircraft. 
S>me  85  young  men  are  receiving  basic  fiy- 
ii  g  training  here  today;  before  this  week  is 
orer,  240  more  cadets  will  swell  their  num- 
bnr.  I  don't  know  that  the  new  T-83  jet 
tialnersi  have  arrived.  While  you  are  still 
seeing  and  hearing  the  conventional  T-28s, 
Kt  me  promise  you  that  when  jets  arrive 
yi>u  are  going  to  have  a  new  thrill.  Jet 
p  jwer  is  the  distinctive  power  of  this  decade. 
II  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  mod- 
en,  energetic,  progressive  cities  like  Green- 
vile  aiid  Leland  should  become  familiar 
«lth  Jet  aircraft. 

Becaifse  jet  power  Is  new.  I  think  you 
n  Ight  like  to  know  something  of  the  history 
o '  jet  power,  as  applied  to  air  operations. 

The  first  jet-propelled  flight  in  the  United 

5  :ates  was  made  in  considerable  secrecy.  Jiist 
1 1  years  ago  last  October.  The  date  was 
C  ctober  a.  1942;  the  place  Mimx;  Dry  Lake 
lit  California,  and  the  pilot  a  30-year-old 
c  vUlan  test  pilot.  Robert  U.  Stanley.  The 
Si  ime  day  an  Air  Force  pilot  took  the  aircraft 
a  oft.    He   was  Col.  Larry  C.   Craigle,   now 

'  Lieutenant  General  Craigle,  and  Air  Force 
I  eputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Development.  He  was 
t;  ke  first  Air  Force  pilot  to  fiy  a  jet  aircraft. 
No  Aaoerlcan,  British,  or  allied  Jet  aircraft 
e  itered  combat  during  World  War  n.  On 
hovember  16,  1044.  some  400  Ughth  Air 
F  }rce  fighter  planes,  in  a  deep  strafing  pene- 
t:  atlon  of  southern  Germany,  encountered 
a  x)ut  aoc  enemy  planes.  Including  10  jets. 

I  bey  were  presimuibly  the  first  jets  ever 
ti»  enter  combat,  and  certainly  the  first  en- 

6  itmtered  by  American  pilots. 

After  the  war.  the  Air  Force  pushed  jet 
development.  So  did  the  Soviet  air  force, 
u  sing  a  British  jet  engine  as  their  model. 

V  ^ben  the  Korean  war  broke  out  we  had 
a  few  jet-driven  F-80's.  but  far  more  pro- 
p  iller-drlven  F-Sl's  to  slow  the  advance  of 
t  le  Communist  Invaders.  North  Koreans 
«  ere  flying  conventional  type  plan». .  The 
ii  itial  resistance  by  these  enemy  aircraft 
o  Soviet  manufacture  was  furlovu  but 
s!  kort-Iived.  United  Nations  forces  assumed 
niastery  of  the  air,  and  our  Air  Force  con- 
ci-ntrated  on  tacticai  support  of  the  ground 
aKl  naval  forces,  and  B-29  raids  on  enemy 
t(  irgets. 

On  November  6.  1950,  a  new  note  wasln- 
j(  cted  Into  the  air  war  in  Korea,  and  indeed 
Ijito  warfare.  It  is  a  date  comparable  to 
G  ctober  25,  1416,  when,  at  the  Battle  of 
A;incourt,  French  knights  in  armor,  and 
noun  ted  on  horseback,  first  encountered  the 
l(ing  bows  of  the  English  yeoman.  That 
ei  icounter  ended  the  age  of  chivalry.  Modem 
h  story  begins  with  that  encounter. 

On  November  6,  1950,  pilots  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  sighted  a  Russian-built 
^  IG^IS  jet  fighter  aircraft.  Four  days  later 
tlie  first  jet  aerial  combat  In  history  took 
p  ace  ^hen  Lt.  Russell  ,J.  Brown,  flying  a 
U3AF  JP-SO,  shot  down  a  MIG-15.     As  the 

II  IGs  appeared  In  ever-Increasing  numbers 
o  rer  NQrth  Korea,  t»ie  Foin^h  Fighter  Wing, 
e(iulpped  with  F-86  Sabre  jets,  was  rushed 
fiom  the  States  to  the  zone  o^  action.  On 
Dscember  18.  1950,  Lt.  Col.  Bruc^  Hinton 
k  locked  down  a  MIC^IS  In  the  first  engage- 
nent  that  pitted  the  Sabre  jet  against  the 
S(  )vlet  Jet.  Five  months  later,  almost  to  the 
d:  ly.  Captain  James  Jabara  shot  down  his 
ft  th  and  sixth  enemy  jets,  and  became  the 
fii  St  United  States  Air  Force  Jet  ace,  perhaps 
tie  finit  jet  ace  in  the  world. 

I  will  not  carry  this  review  of  Jet  combat 
firther.  You  have  only  to  read  the  dally 
pipers  to  know  that  aerial  combat  in  Korea 
is  now  almost  exclusively  jet,  and  we  have 
msre  than  20  Jet  aces,  and  several  double 
aces,  that  is  pilots  whb  have  shot  down  10 


o-  more  enemy  Jet^.  Our  Sabre  Jet  lias  held 
its  own  against  the  MIO-16.  Since  aertial 
combat  has  been  exclusively  over  enemy  ter- 
ritory— the  MIGs  never  venture  over  South 
Korea — we  have  lost  a  considerable  number 
of  aircraft  to  enemy  ground  fire.  In  air  eona- 
bat,  we  have  lost  only  56  F-M's.  white  bag- 
ging eS3  MIG-15's.  As  of  May  1,  IMM. 
the  ratio  was  approximately  llV^j  to  1  In 
favor  of  the  F-86  Sabre   Jet.  I  ( 

While  we  have  been  converting  onr  fight- 
er wings  from  propeller -driven  to  Jet-drlyen 
aircraft,  we  have  been  making  progress  with 
our  Jet  bombers.  You  are  aware  that  heavy 
bombers  have  been  uiied  very  sparingly  in 
Korea  because  targets  suitable  for  bomber  Op- 
erations are  north  of  the  Ya'u  River,  in 
territory  we  do  not  attack.  We  know  that 
the  Commxuxlsts  also  have  Jet  bombers,  l^t 
they  have  so  far  sent  none  south  of  the 
Yalu.  Jet  bomber  aircraft  have  not  figured  la 
the  Korean  war.  but  jet  bomberi  now  hava 
the  capability  of  carrying  the  atomic  bomb. 
which  represents  another  distinctive  ile« 
velopment  of  our  age.  1 

You  have  already  become  familiar  with  Itha 
term,  the  air  age.  It  la  indeed  the  air  age 
In  which  we  live.  This  year  we  are  observ- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  powered  flight. 
On  December  17.  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.  will 
occur  the  culminating  celebration  of  this 
year-long  observance.  The  airplane  Is  only  60 
years  old.  The  development  of  air  power  has 
been  wholly  within  this  century,  and  tha 
great  development  has  come  within  the  life- 
time of  most  of  us.  In  fact,  more  progress 
has  been  made  In  the  past  decade — the  de- 
eade  of  jet  and  atomic  power — than  in  any 
other  comparable  period  in  the  50-ye(kr  his- 
tory of  aviation. 

It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  that  in  this  aame 
decade  conflict  oetween  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  world  should  have  devel- 
oped. During  World  War  II  Soviet  Bttssl* 
was  our  ally,  but  not  a  thoroughly  cooperative 
one.  Bsfore  the  war  was  over  some  Ameri- 
can leaders  had  become  suspicious  of  her  ln« 
tentions.  The  Soviets  had  put  a  consider- 
able tactical  air  force  into  combat;,  ber 
strategic  bombing  force  did  not  amount  to 
much.  But  several  American-built  B-29'a 
that  made  forced  landings  In  Siberia  were 
retai'-'id  by  the  Siviets.  though  their  pilots 
wer,  allowed  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
Therefore  we  were  not  surprised  shortly  after 
the  war  to  learn  that  the  Reds  were  flying  » 
bomber  plane  almost  indistinguishable  la 
flight  from  our  B-29. 

In  1948,  exactly  2  years  to  the  day  bafora 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  the  Commu- 
nists Imposed  a  blockade  that  threatened  to 
keep  the  Americans,  the  French,  and  tha 
British  out  of  Berlin.  A  few  days  later  tha 
famous  Berlin  airlift,  or  "Operation  Vlttles.** 
began.  During  that  operation,  which  con- 
tinued for  15  months,  and  more,  the  United 
States  gave  the  world,  both  free  and  Commu- 
nist, a  demonstration  of  what  American  air- 
power  could  do.  Winston  Churchill  was 
moved  to  say  that  only  American  airpower 
stood  between  Europe  and  complete  subju- 
gation to  Communist  tyranny.  He  was  ex- 
pUcit  in  referring  to  America's  possession  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  and  the  power  to  deliver  it. 
In  1945,  the  world'^  first  atomic  bombs  to  ba 
used  in  combaa  had  been  dropped  from  con- 
ventional-type bombers.  Today,  atomlo 
bombs  could  be  dropped  from  Jet  bombers. 
So  I  think  It  Is  no  perversion  of  Churchill's 
remark  to  say  that  the  Jet-atomic  airpower 
of  the  United  States  is  stiU  the  chief  deter- 
rent to  Communist  attack.  In  spite  of  what 
has  been  happening  In  Korea,  in  spite  of 
what  the  Communists  have  done  in  EXirope, 
world  war  III  has  not  occurred.  Our  air- 
power has  remained  a  deterrent  to  anamy 
attack,  and  power  tor  peace. 

While  this  long-range  airpower,  symbollaed 
by  and  employed  by  our  Strategic  Air  Foroe, 
remains  a  deterrent  to  enemy  attack,  we  have 
been  developing  another  kind  of  airpower  to 
defend  the  United  SUtes  if  attack  should 
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I  foa4  ^^'  aymbol  of  that  airpower  is  the 
Jet-fighter  aircraft.  Such  an  aircraft  Is  used 
as  an  interceptor,  to  meet  and  destroy  an 
approaching  enemy  bomber  before  it  can  de- 
Uver  its  bombs  on  a  target  in  territory  held 
by  us.  Such  an  aircraft  Is  also  used  to  meet 
and  engage  enemy  aircraft,  as  our  Sabre  jets 
have  been  meeting,  aiid  destroying,  MIG  IS's 
In  Korea.  And  such  aircraft  lend  tactical 
support  to  surface  forces  during  actual  com- 
bat. 

It  Is  against  the  tradition  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  impossible  without  the 
severest  violation  of  bur  systeEji  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  ymtedi  States  evjer  to  start  a 
war.  We  never  have'  It  is  my  flrm  belief 
we  never  will.  All  ta)k  of  (veventive  war  is 
nonsense,  under  our  American  way.  There- 
fore, we  build  strength  to  prevent  war;  we 
build  '  defenses  against  attack.  The  so- 
called  radar  screen  and  the  Ground  Observ- 
ers Corps  that  you  have  heard  so  much  about 
are  Important  parte  of  that  dafense.  But 
we  must  also  be  prepared  for  immediate, 
swift,  and  successful  retaliation  if  war 
should  come.  There  is  no  greater  danger 
besetting  the  United  States  than  the  danger 
of  unpreparedneas  in  the  air.  In  the  event 
of  a  war,  only  our  loing-range  strategic  air 
power  could  reach  andl  destroy  the  sources  of 
an  enemy's  warmaking  potential.  Until  the 
warmaklng  potential  Is  destroyed,  as  World 
War  II  proved,  tactical  victories  do  not  pro- 
duce surrender. 

The  subject  of  preparedness  in  the  air 
suggests  another  excursion  In  history.  Amer- 
ica has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  prepared 
against  attack,  and  certainly  not  in  the  air. 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  day  of  infamy  ahoiild 
have  taught  us  for  all  time  what  it  means 
to  be  unprepared  to  meet  air  attack.  But  we 
were  no  better  prepared  when  the  Korean 
war  broke  out.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  243  groups,  or  wings,  and  the  great- 
est Air  ^orce  in  the  worid  at  the  peak  of 
World  War  II.  we  had  let  our  Air  Foroe 
deteriorate  and  lose  almost  total  combat  ef- 
fectiveness in  194«.  By  Juna  IMO  we  had 
rebuUt  to  only  48  groups.        ;     ] 

In  1948  the  President's  Air  PDliey  Oommi** 
aion  and  the  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board  had  urged  inunedlate  steps  to  over- 
come the  then  critical  deficiency  In  United 
States  air  power.  But  iKinds  to  Implement 
this  restoration  of  strength  were  not  made 
available  to  the  Air  Force.  We  continued  to 
maintain  an  insufflclent  force  at  a  cut-rate 
price.  There  was  much  talk  about  a  70- 
group  Air  Porce,  as  the  minimum  Air  Force 
required  for  national  security,  but  we  never 
w««  given  funds  for  a  70-^up  Air  Foroa 
ixntll  after  Korea. 

I  Today  Hm  United  Stataa  adheres  to  the 
coal  of  a  much  larger  Air  Force.  At  the  end 
of  Maich  1963.  we  had  103  wings,  a  number 
below  the  minimum  air  strength  necessary  to 
meet  the  threat  which  faces  us.  No  goal  can 
be  achieved  without  money,  and  without 
men.  The  build-up  from  the  95-wing  Air 
Foroe  of  1952  to  the  Interim  goal  of  120 
wings  proposed  in  the  new  budget,  calls  for 
great  increased  in  equipment  and  facilities. 
The  Air  Force  proposes  to  accomplish  this 
considerable  growth  In  air  power  through  in-  , 
ereased  effectiveness  In  personnel  utilization, 
management,  and  training. 

The    economy   of    the   Nation   is   part   of 
Its   strength,    and   certainly  no   responsible 
leader — In  the  Air  Force  ot  out  of  it — ^wishes  i 
to  see  airpower  built  up  at  the  expense  of  1 
other  elemente  In  national  strength.    Therein  [ 
would  lie  the  way  to  defeat  as  surely  as  If 
we  had  no  airpower  at  all.    But  decisions 
affecting  the  size  of  the  Air  Force  wUl  be 
made  by  those  responsible  for  such  decisions. 
I  merely  suggest  what  some  of  the  problems 
are. 

I  While  others  make  the  decisions  affecting 
the  Air  Force's  future,  it  Is  well  for  all  of 
us  to  consider  the  present  plight  of  oxir  Na- 
tion and  evente  that  helped  to  produce  it. 
Z  submit  that  no  one  thing  has  contributed 
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more  to  producing  the  present  situation  tlian  »  is  nUst  timely  In  Its  content    anrl  T 

our   tradlUonal  American   unwllUngness.  to  ZJ^t^n^^^JLit^^^.^'J^^^  ^ 

prepare  against  war  and  our  compliant  ac-  JS^Jf,  "T^^  1?  i*"""***"  ?:^  ^^' 

ceptance  of  things  as  they  are.    We  have  ™*n«°tly   Inscilbe   it   In  OUT  CONCKis*f 

never  lost  a  war.    Most  Americans  are  will-  SIONAL  Rr-^ 


ing  to  believe  that  we  could  not  lose  one. 
Unfortunately,  such  an  attlttide  obscures  a 
Juet  appreciation  of  the  facts  and  does  not 
contribute  to  victory.  Patriotism  alone  Is  no 
guaranty  of  victory.  Neither  Is  extensive  in- 
dustrialization.^ FurthermcH*.  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  quick  afid  easy  victory. 
Tliere  are  only  hard  and  expensive  ones.  All 
of  our  victories,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  victories  of  1848  and  1898,  have  been 
hard  and  expensive  ones.  | 

The  price  we  paid  for  our  military  unpre- 
paredness  to  fight  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  was  that  both  wars  wer^  longer,  and 
therefore  more  exhausting  to  the  civilized 
world,  than  they  needed  to  have  been.  M^e- 
over.  because  we  settled  neither  war  realisti- 
cally and  demobilized  Jiastily  after  each,  the 
conclusion  of  one  war  became  but  a  prelude 
to  the  next. 

We  were  unprepared  for  war  in  1917.  and 
It  was  a  year  after  our  declaration  of  war 
that  American  troops  were  ready  for  combat. 
We  had  ample  warning  during  the  1930's 
when  Hitler  came  to  power  that  his  ambi- 
tions would  not  stop  at  the  boundaries  of 
Germany.  We  saw  his  ally.  Mussolini,  grab 
the  free  Kingdom  of  EthlopU  and  other  parts 
of  Africa.  We  saw  what  happened  in  the 
Ruhr,  to  Austria,  and  the  the  Sudeteniand, 
and  we  saw  war  break  out  In  Europe  in  Sep- 
tember 1939.  We  were  still  unprepared  for 
war  when  the  attack  came  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  was  almost  a  year  after  that  before  we 

were  prepared  to  assist  our  allies  in  driving-  v^T;: TCr-hV^T* '^*""  "^  -««"ipiu.^  vo 
the  enemy  out  of  North  Africa.  *     ItlVt^n'S^"  ""'"'  '""  """^'^  '"^ 

Immediately  after  V-J  Day  we  started  a 


The  Bditbrlal  follows: 

j       H*"!  Facra  TO  Facb 

Senator  BJkowlaks.  of  California,  acci 
the  British  leaders  of  seeking  a  "Far  Eastern 
Munich."      I 

Just  as  Cl^amberlain  bowed  to  muer's  «le- 
mands  upon  Czechoslovakia,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  World  War  n,  so  are  Churdhill 
and  his  mlhisteqs  bowing  to  Eted  demanda| 
in  the  Par  [East,  in  the  opinion  of  Know- 
land.  He  iarguos  that  this  will  bring  on 
world  war  HI  instead  of  the  peace  whica 
the  British  seek.  I      f 

Knowlakd  denounces  British  policies  for 
the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  surrender  of  Formosa  to  tted 
China.  He  does  not  attempt  to  accoiuit  foe 
the  British  position,  though  it  can  be  I  ex- 
plained. 

With  her  niunerous  difflciutles,  such  as^tbi 
Egyptian  demands  for  control  of  the  Su^ 
the  Mau  Mau  atrocities  in  Africa,  the  seiziua 
of  British  oil  in  Iran.  Britain  does  not  feel 
strong  enoi^gh  to  protect  her  Interests  now 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Riissla. 

Furthermore,  a  large  portion  of  the  fbo^ 
eaten  In  Brtialn  comes  from  Russia.  Britain 
would  be  willing  to  buy  wheat  and  other 
Items  from  the  United  States  instead  ot 
Russia  but  she  lacks  the  dollars  wKh  whicb 
to  buy.  S^  would  have  the  dollars  if 
Americans  would  buy  more  heavily  from  the 
British. 

Actually,  more  could  be  accomplished  to 


precipitate  demobilization  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  General  Eisenhower,  then  Chief  of 
Staff,  caUed  our  national  state  of  mind 
"near  hysteria."  We  brought  the  boys  home 
and  left  costly  material  to  deteriorate  and 
disintegrate  in  Pacific  Jungles  and  African 
desert  and  rendered  our  Nation  militarily 
impotent.  When  our  forces  were  reduced  to 
a  figure  below  a  million,  the  Communists 
took  an  aggreslve  attitude  and  launched  on 
all  fronte  an  offensive  to  captiire  the  minds 
of  men.  The  blockade  of  Berlin  was  a  warn- 
ing of  things  to  come.  We  beat  the  Commu- 
niste  at  their  game  there,  but  Immediately 
resunted  our  attitude  of  complacency.  I 
have  already  reported  that  in  spite  of  much 
talk  of  70  groups  in  the  Air  Force  we  had 
only  48  when  Communist  aggression  broke 
out  In  Korea  In  June  1950. 

A  legitimate  question  to  ask  Is,  How  many  , 
times  must  Americans  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  danger  of  unpreparedneas?  Isn't  Korea 
sxifflcient  to  have  tai;^t  us  the  final  lesson? 
Isnt  the  memory  of  World  War  n  sufficient? 
What  has  our  study  of  history  taught  us?  In 
one  war,  in  1612,  the  enemy  captured  our 
Nation's  Capital  City  and  burned  both  the 
seat  of  Congress  and  the  home  ot  the  Presi- 
dent. Maybe  a  new  enemy  could  do  the 
same  thing  again — ^unless  we  are  prepared  to 
meet  aggreaaion  if  it  should  occur. 


Many  Facts  to  Face 


EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  cALiFOuru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  this 
editorial  that  appeared  in  my  home- 
town paper,  the  Hollyweod  Citizen  News. 


countries  by  heavier 
American  buying  in  Britain  than  by  tha 
pressures  wtilch  have  been  applied  to  throttle 
that  trade. 

We  are  figli|ting  the  Reds  with  our  guns  and 
om-  ideas  buit  we  are  not  fighting  them  as 
fully  as  we  could  with  bread  and  butter.  Our 
high  tariffs  and  our  demands  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American-made  articles  exclusively 
have  handicapped  us  in  our  efforts  to  keep 
cotmtries  like  Great  Britain  from  being 
sucked  into  i^t  Communist  orbit. 

Engllshmeh  still  have  to  eat.  As  long  as 
Russia  offers  them  the  food  ttiey  need  in 
exchange  fcv  British  products,  then  Russia 
will  continue  to  enjoy  British  trade  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  may  object.  The  law  of 
survival  comes  first,  ahead  of  ideological  at 
other  consideiAtions.  j 

Senator  Knowi.ano's  Objectives  are  sotmM. 
JRhat^  needed  now  Is  a  policy  of  promoting 
more  trade  with  Great  Britain  so  that  Know- 
land's  objectljves  may  be  attained,  ^rade 
with  us  wlU  help  to  hold  our  allies.  Trade 
between  Riissta  and  our  allies  win  tend  to 
pull  them  Into  the  Russian  orbit.  These 
facts  we  must  face. 

Many  of  our  military  men  believe  that  the 
war  In  Korea  would  have  been  over  long  ago. 
If  our  allies  had  been  vsilUng  to  gamble  on 
the  slight  chances  that  they  might  becoma 

volved  In  a  third  world  war. 

Our  military  men  who  wanted  to  win  the 
war  in  Korea  by  fighting  it  as  wars  are  gen- 
erally foujpit  w«  of  the  opinion  that  every 
time  we  yield  Ito  Russia  we  Invite  aootlMRl 
•world  war.        |  .     I  -| 

Tet  we  mus^  try  to  get  along  with  otv 
alUes.  If  there  Is  a  possibility  of  keeping 
them  strong  enough  to  offer  some  resistance! 
to  Russia's  scl^Kmes  pf  aggression  we  must, 
do  so  even  thoiiigh  to  do  so  causes  us  to  be- 
come dls^:usted  with  their  method  and 
policies,     i         I  I 

In  trying  to 'get  along  with  Britain  we 
must  also:  remember  that  a  huge  portioa 
of  Its  population  leans  to  the  left  and  that 
imder  the  leadership  of  men  like  former  ^j. 
Prime  Minister  iClem^t  R.  Attlee,  the  slim 
Churchill  majoitlty  might  be  overthrown  and 
the  yielding  to  R\is$la  become  more  pro- 
nounced than  it 
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I  faa4  'Tbe  aymbol  at  that  alrpower  Is  the 
Jet-flght«r  aircraft.  Such  an  aircraft  is  used 
as  an  interceptor,  to  meet  and  destroy  an 
approaching  enemy  bomber  before  It  can  de- 
liver its  bombs  on  a  target  in  territory  held 
by  us.  Such  an  alrcr^t  is  also  used  to  meet 
and  engage  enemy  alrtcraft,  as  our  Sabre  jets 
have  been  meeting,  ai^d  destroying,  MIO  IS's 
In  Korea.  And  such  aircraft  lend  tactical 
support  to  surface  forces  during  actual  com- 
bat. 

It  is  against  the  tradition  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  impossible  without  the 
severest  violation  of  t)ur  system  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  ymtedi  States  ever  to  start  a 
war.  We  never  have'  It  Is  my  firm  belief 
we  never  will.  All  ta^k  of  (veventive  wu  is 
nonsense,  under  our  American  way.  There- 
fore, we  build  strength  to  prevent  war;  we 
build  '  defenses  against  attack.  The  so- 
called  radar  screen  and  the  Ground  Observ- 
ers Corps  that  you  havie  heard  so  much  about 
are  important  parte  of  that  defense.  But 
we  must  also  be  prepared  for  Immediate, 
swift,  and  successful  retaliation  If  war 
should  come.  There  is  no  greater  danger 
besetting  the  Dnited  States  than  the  danger 
of  unpreparedness  in  the  air.  In  the  event 
of  a  war.  only  our  long-range  strategic  air 
power  could  reach  and!  destroy  the  sources  of 
an  enemy's  warmaking  potential.  Until  the 
warmaklng  potential  Is  destroyed,  as  World 
War  n  proved,  tactical  victories  do  not  pro- 
duce surrender. 

The  subject  of  preparedness  In  the  air 
suggeste  another  excursion  in  history.  Amer- 
ica has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  prepared 
against  attack,  and  certainly  not  In  the  air. 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  day  of  infamy  should 
have  taught  us  for  all  time  what  It  means 
to  be  unprepared  to  meet  air  attack.  But  we 
were  no  better  prepared  when  the  Korean 
war  broke  out.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  343  groups,  or  wings,  and  the  great- 
est Air  ^orce  in  the  world  at  the  peak  of 
World  War  II.  we  had  let  our  Air  Foroe 
deteriorate  and  lose  almost  total  combat  ef- 
fectiveness In  li»4<l.  By  iwam  IMO  we  had 
rebuilt  to  only  4B  groups. 

In  1948  the  President's  Air  PDllcy  Oommi** 
slon  and  the  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board  had  lu-ged  inunediate  steps  to  over- 
come the  then  critical  deficiency  in  United 
States  air  power.  But  iKinds  to  Implement 
this  restoration  of  strength  were  not  made 
available  to  the  Air  Force.  We  continued  to 
maintain  an  insufficient  force  at  a  cut-rate 
price.  There  was  much  talk  about  a  70- 
group  Air  Force,  as  the  minimum  Air  Force 
required  for  national  security,  but  we  never 
wtn  given  funds  for  a  70-px>up  Air  Foroe 
until  after  Korea. 

U Today  Om  United  States  adheres  to  the 
al  of  a  much  larger  Air  Faroe.    At  the  end 
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more  to  prodiacing  the  present  situation  ^nn 
our  traditional  American  unwillingness,  to 
prepare  against  war  and  oiur  complacent  ac- 
ceptance of  things  as  they  are.  We  have 
never  lost  a  war.  lifost  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  believe  that  we  could  not  lose  one. 
Unfortunately,  such  an  attittide  obscures  a 
JUBt  appreciation  of  the  facts  and  does  not 
contribute  to  victory.  Patrtotism  alone  Is  no 
guaranty  of  victory.  Neither  is  extensive  In- 
dustrialization.* Furthermcwe,  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  quick  ahd  easy  victory. 
T^bere  are  only  hard  and  expensive  ones.  All 
of  our  victories,  with  the  px)S8lble  exception 
of  the  victories  of  1648  and  1E98.  have  been 
hard  and  expensive  ones. 

The  price  we  paid  for  our  military  un^e- 
paredness  to  fight  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  was  that  both  wars  were  longer,  and 
therefore  more  exhausting  to  the  civilized 
world,  than  they  needed  to  have  been.  Mttre- 
over.  because  we  settled  neither  war  reallsti- 
caUy  and  demobilized  Jiastily  after  each,  the 
conclusion  of  one  war  became  but  a  prelude 
to  the  next. 

We  were  unprepared  for  war  in  1917.  and 
It  was  a  year  after  our  declaration  of  war 
that  American  troops  were  ready  few  combat. 
We  had  ample  warning  during  the  1930's 
when  Hitler  came  to  power  that  his  ambi- 
tions would  not  stop  at  the  boundaries  of 
Germany.  We  saw  his  ally.  Mussolini,  grab 
the  free  Kingdom  of  Ethiopia  and  other  parts 
of  Africa.  We  saw  what  happened  in  the 
Ruhr,  to  Austria,  and  the  the  Sudetenland. 
and  we  saw  war  break  out  in  Europe  in  Sep- 
tember 1930.  We  were  still  unprepared  for 
war  when  the  attack  came  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  was  almost  a  year  after  that  before  we 
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It  is  aiost  Itimeiy  In  its  content,  and  I 
want  to  coQimefnd  its  author  and  per- 
manently Inscribe  it  in  our  Concbis*4 
sxoNAL  Rcobto. '  .  |- 

The  Bditbrlal  follows:  ( 

I       V***!  Facts  to  Facb  jl 

Senator  BiKOwi.Ajn.  of  California,  accuses 
the  British  leaders  of  seeking  a  "Fax  Eastern 
Munich."      ! 

Just  as  Cl^amberlaln  bowed  to  UUer's  de- 
mands upon  Czechoslovakia,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  World  War  n.  so  are  ChurdhiU 
and  his  mlhlsteqi  bowing  to  Etod  demanda| 
in  the  Par  jEast,  In  the  opinion  of  Know<^ 
LAND.  He  iargues  that  this  wUl  bring  otf 
world  war  HI  Instead  of  the  peace  which 
the  British  seek.  T 

Kmowlakd  denounces  British  policies  for 
the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  surrender  of  Formosa  to  Bed 
China.  He  does  not  attempt  to  accoiuit  for 
the  British  position,  though  It  can  be  I  ex« 
plained. 

With  her  niunerous  dllBculties.  such  ss^thi 
Egyptian  demands  for  control  of  the  Su^ 
the  Mau  Mau  atrocities  in  Africa,  the  seizura 
of  British  oil  in  Iran.  Britain  does  not  feel 
strong  enoiigh  to  protect  her  interests  now 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Riissia. 

Furthermore,  a  large  portion  of  the  fbo^ 
eaten  in  Brtiain  comes  from  Riissla.  Britain 
would  be  willing  to  buy  wheat  and  other 
items  from  the  United  States  Instead  at 
Russia  but  she  lacks  the  dollars  wKh  which 
to  buy.  S^  would  have  the  dollars  If 
Americans  would  buy  more  heavily  from  th« 
British. 

Actually,  more  could  be  accomplished  to 


were  prepared  to  assist  our  aUles  in  driving-^  ke^n  Vh;  RHH^rtr^H        ^  ^^P'^^^  *« 
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the  enemy  out  of  North  Africa 

ImmedUtely  after  V-J  Day  we  started  a 
precipitate  demobilization  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  General  Eisenhower,  then  Chief  of 
Staff,  caUed  our  national  state  of  mind 
"near  hysteria."  We  brought  the  boys  home 
and  left  costly  material  to  deteriorate  and 
disintegrate  In  Pacific  Jungles  and  African 
desert  and  rendered  our  Nation  militarily 
Impotent.  When  our  forces  were  reduced  to 
a  figure  below  a  mllUon.  the  Communists 
took  an  aggreslve  attitude  and  launched  on 
all  fronte  an  offensive  to  captiire  the  minds 
of  men.  The  blockade  of  Berlin  was  a  warn- 
ing of  things  to  come.  We  beat  the  Commu- 
nlste  at  their  game  there,  but  Immediately 
resumed  our  attitude  of  complacency.  I 
have  already  reported  that  in  spite  of  much 
talk  of  70  groups  in  the  Air  Force  we  had 
only  48  when  Commxinist  aggression  broke 
out  in  Korea  In  Jime  1950. 

A  legitimate  question  to  ask  is.  How  many 
times  must  Americans  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  danger  of  unpreparedness!    Isn't  Korea 


other  Iron  Curtain  countries  by  heavier. 
American  buying  in  Britain  than  by  the 
pressures  which  have  been  applied  to  throttle 
that  trade. 

We  are  flgli^tliig  the  Reds  with  our  guns  and 
OTir  ideas  butt  we  are  not  fighting  them  as 
fully  as  we  could  with  bread  and  butter.  Our 
high  tariffs  and  our  demands  for  the  pur- 
chase Of  American-made  articles  exclusively 
have  handicapped  us  in  our  efforts  to  keep 
coimtries  like  Great  Britain  from  being 
sucked  into  ^e  Communist  orbit. 

Englishmeni  still  have  to  eat.  As  long  as 
Russia  offers  them  the  food  they  need  in 
exchange  fen-  British  products,  then  Russia' 
will  continue  to  enjoy  British  trade  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  may  object.  The  law  of 
survival  comes  first,  ahead  of  ideological  or 
other  considerations. 

Senator  Knowland's  oibjectlves  are  sound. 
5Khans  needed  now  is  a  policy  of  promoting 
more  trade  with  Great  Britain  so  that  Kirow- 
LAND's  objectives  may   be  attained.     ;rrade 
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Attlee'B  remark  that  "sometime*  Cne  won- 
dered who  was  more  powerful — the  Presi- 
dent or  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCaktht"— was 
the  remarks  of  a  fool  or  of  a  very  dishonest 
^T^^^>»  But  since  the  fool  or  dUhonest  man 
has  such  a  large  foUowlng  among  the  Brit- 
ish people  and  since  we  Want  Britain  as  an 
ally.  Attlee's  foolish  or  dishonest  remarks 
must  be  tolerated. 

We  can  appeal  to  the  British,  as  did  Sena- 
tor Douglas  In  his  remarks  "not  to  try  to 
force  us  to  a  betrayal"  of  our  position  against 
forcible  repatriation  of  Commimlst  prison- 
ers who  don't  want  to  go  home. 

We  can  seek  some  understanding  with  our 
allies  rather  than  to  criticize  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  suggested  by  Senator 
MoBsx,  who  admits  that  the  Communist  Ko- 
rean peace  proposal  1*  a  clever,  disguised, 
▼icious  proposal. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  we  must  uphold 
the  stand  of  our  Government  that  the  Com- 
munists must  first  prove  that  they  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  a  fair  peace  before  we 
give  up  any  of  our  poslticms  of  strength. 

As  the  Department  of  State  says  of  the 
Kca-ean  and  Austrian  Issues: 

"They  afford  opportunity  for  the  Soviets 
to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their  avowals 
about  the  peaceful  settlement  of  ma^or  In- 
ternational Issues. 

"Such  a  demonstration  would  help  to  pave 
the  way  toward  a  high-level  conference." 

It  is  well  that  Senator  Knowulwd  speaks 
out  emphatically  for  the  right,  but  If  we 
can  gain  most  of  our  ends  by  conciliation. 
It  Is  well  to  face  the  fact  that  no  other 
nation  Is  In  a  position  of  strength  to  go  all 
the  way  with  the  United  States. 


Hifker  laterest  Rates 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  .  I-   .1 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TZNNKSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES    , 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1953  '    I 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
series  of  increases  in  interest  rates  by 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Treasury  Department  on 
Government  bonds  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  Federal  Housing 
Administration  on  housing  mortgage 
loans — means,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
larger  national  debt,  increased  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  greater  profits  for  the  big 
banks  and  money-lending  interests  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  second  instance, 
higher  home  cost  to  veterans  and  new 
home  owners. 

The  Treasury  Department's  recent  ac- 
tion in  the  issuance  of  $1  billion  in  30- 
year  Government  bonds  bearing  an  in- 
terest rate  otZVt  percent  raises  the  Gov- 
ernment interest  rate  to  the  highest  rate 
in  the  history  of  our  Government. 

An  analysis  of  this  rate  Increase — 
3V*  percent  from  the  previous  2V2  per- 
cent— means  that  the  annual  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  from  this  bond 
issue  will  amount  to  $7,500,000  annually. 
The  ultimate  cost  over  the  30-year  period 
of  the  issue  will  amount  to  $225  million— 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned bonds  are  held  by  the 
big  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  in- 
vestment corporations  of  the  Nation. 

According  to  a  recent  analysis  of  the 
Mew  York  Times,  the  commercial  banks 


of  tie  Nation  hold  28.9  percent  of  the 
Gove  rnment  bonds,  corporations  own  9.5 
percent,  and  insurance  companies  and 
mutual-savings  banks  hold  11.5  percent 
of  b<  nds  in  this  class. 

Tl  e  large  earnings  from  the  Increased 
Intel  est  rate  on  Government  bonds  will 
thus  accrue  to  a  few  large  investment 
insti  lutions. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Veterans*  Administrator  and  the 
Fed<ral  Housing  Administrator  have 
folio  wed  the  pattern  set  by  the  Treasury 
Depi  irtment  In  increasing  interest  rates. 
The  pattern  has  been  made  firm,  how- 
ever, and  these  latter  agencies  of  the 
Gov  ;mment  have  been  forced,  some  re- 
luct intly  and,  unwillingly,  to  raise  inter- 

G  ;n.  Orl  R.  Gray,  VA  Administrator, 
in  testifying  recently  before  the  House 
Conmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  indi- 
cate Kthat  the  new  change  in  money 
polii  :y Necessitated  his  taking  action  to 
inciBaiSe  inter^t  rates  on  veterans' 
financed  housing  mortgage  loans  from 
4  to  41/2  percent. 

Genotil  Gray's  testimony  was  rather 
rev<  aling  in  that  he  indicated  that  no 
vet*  rans'  group  or  veterans'  organization 
rectmmended  Increasing  the  interest 
rat<  on  veterans'  housing  loans.  The 
dec  sion  to  increase  the  rates  was  made 
foil  >wing  a  series  of  conferences  with 
oflliials  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
gro  ips  ol  bankers,  the  Commissioner  of 
Pe<3  eral  Public  Housing,  and  others. 

A  n  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
est-rate increase  on  veterans'  housing 
cos  s  meins  that  the  purchase  of  a  new 
home  by  veterans  will  result  in  an  in- 
cre  ised  cost  on  an  average  of  from  $900 
to  ii  thousand  dollars. 

I  ere  is  what  the  interest-rate  increase 
wil  mean  to  new  veteran  homeowners: 
4.5  percent  irutead  of  4:  What  it  toiU  mean 
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On 

On< 
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20-ye»l,  $10,000  loan: 
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.(percent 

ao-year,  $15,000  loan: 
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.5  percent 
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Monthly 
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$60.00 
63.27 

go.  90 

M.90 

121. » 
12&S3 


Total  in 
30y>nn 


$M.544 
15,186 

31,816 
22.776 

20.088 
30,367 


(^eneril  Gray,  the  VA  Administrator. 
ap]«rently  "held  the  line"  as  long  as 
possible  but  of  necessity  was  forced  to 
f ol  ow  ttie  lead  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
me[it  and  the  administration. 

'  "he  raising  of  mortgage  rates  on  hous- 
ing loans  insured  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mi  listration  was  followed  quickly  by  an 
increase  of  the  FBIA  mortgage  interest 
anil  sendee  rate  frwn  4.25  to  4.75  per- 
cer  t. 

Itegardless  of  the  apparently  plausible 
art  timents  advanced  from  several 
SOI  rces  for  this  series  of  interest  rate  in- 
ert Bises,  it  is  evident  that  new  rates  will 
me  Bin  increased  profits  for  the  big  in- 
vestment companies  of  the  Nation^^tnd, 
increased  home  costs  for  veterans  and 
otter  homeowners.  The  new  interest 
rales  represent  a  policy  sponsored  by 
th(  big  money  groups  who  will  be  the 
ch  ef  beneficiaries. 


Dbmissal  of  Adm.  William  M.  Feckteler 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  '. 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  njjMois  [ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  John  A 
Giles,  from  the  Washington!^  Evening 
Star  of  May  14,  1953: 

FECHTSua  LxAKNKO  or  His  Dismissal  Onlt 

18  HOVBS  IN  Advancb 

(By  John  A.  Giles) 

Adm.  WUllam  M.  Fechteler  first  was 
notified  of  his  dismissal  without  cause  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  less  than  18  hours 
befor«  President  Elsenhower  announced  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  admiral's  4-year  term  will  not  expfilh'^^^ 
until  1956  under  normal  conditions,  but  he 
Id  now  slated  to  be  replaced  August  16  by 
Admiral  Robert  B.  Carney.  Commander  of 
NATO  forces  In  the  Mediterranean  aiMl 
southern  Europe.  [ 

TAcnoKB  nr  oscisioif  | 

High  officials  salu  today  three  factdrs 
brought  about  the  last-minute  decision  to 
remove  Admiral  Fechteler: 

1.  PoUtlcs.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Tarr 
has  been  adamant  in  his  demand  for  new 
mlUtary  officials  to  give  a  complete  reap- 
praisal of  defease  planning.  He  first  made 
this  demand  during  last  year's  poUtlcal  cam- 
paigns. 

2.  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson's 
blg-buslneas  Ideas  that  when  a  top  executive 
takes  over  a  business  he  should  have  his  own 
vice  presidents.  The  defense  chief  appears 
to  regard  the  chiefs  in  the  vice  president 
category. 

3.  The  fact  that  General  Elsenhower  had 
had  no  dealings  with  Admiral  Fechteler  dur- 
ing his  long  Army  career,  while  he  had  been 
closely  associated  with  Admiral  Carney  |  In 
Europe. 

The  abruptness  of  the  decision — Admiral 
Fechteler  had  no  Inkling  of  the  coming  event 
except  speruUtlon  In  the  press  right  up  to 
the  last  minute — brought  charges  at  a  raw 
deal  from  his  friends.  Admiral  Fechteler 
himself  refused  any  comment. 

The  67-year-old  4-Btar  admiral.  Who 
graduated  from  Western  High  School  here, 
has  6  more  years  of  active  duty  left  before 
reaching  the  compulsory  retirement  age  of 
62.  He  Is  being  mentioned  for  assignment  as 
Pacific  Fleet  commander,  succeeding  Adm. 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  who  has  been  nominated 
as  Joint  Chiefs'  Chairman  In  place  of  Oen. 
Omar  Bradley.  1 

TOP  OmCBU  DISTTTSBIB  ' 

But  the  shift  of  Admiral  Fechteler  has  dis- 
turbed top-flight  admirals  and  generals  at 
the  Pentagon.  They  are  asking  themselves 
questions  about  the  futtire  of  their  own  pro- 
fessional careers. 

While  there  is  no  questioning  the  author- 
ity of  the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
to  remove  any  officer,  such  actions,  especially 
Involving  top  brass,  have  always  been 'taken 
in  the  past  for  a  reason. 

Admiral  Fechteler  U  being  removed  with- 
out cause.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Robert  T.  Anderson  went  to  great 
lengths  to  explain  In  mldaftemoon  Monday 
that  they  found  no  fault  with  him.  either  as 
top  operating  head  of  the  sea  service  or  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  ChMs.  It  Just  had 
been  decided  to  make  the  change. 
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Tk*  WiAona  Experimcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  icnfifxsoTA        | 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTlto  erTATSB 
Tuesday.  May  19,  19S3 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  talks  about  Jurenlle  delin- 
quency, and  only  a  few  directly  discuss 
and  educate  toward  its  correction.  I  am 
sure  that  most  everyone  is  interested  in 
wholesome  recreation — recreation  that 
Is  more  thkn  just  pleasure  and  fun.  but 
also  educational  and  of  benefit  to  the 
individual  and  the  community. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  are  very 
proud  of  Max  Conrad.  Mr.  Conrad  is  a 
well  known  aviator  who  has  brought 
great  honor  to  himself  and  his  State  by 
his  outstanding  record  in  the  field  of 
aviation.  He  is  also  a  great  citizen  and 
deeply  concerned  about  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  His  concern  is  an  optimistic 
one  and  he  has  done  something  about  it. 
In  cooperation  with  municipalities,  the 
aviation  industry  and  interested  service 
groups.  Mr.  Max  Conrad  has  outlined 
what  is  known  as  the  Winona  Experi- 
ment. 

The  city  of  Winona.  Minn.,  is  his  home 
town.  It  is  here  that  he  is  beginning 
his  youth  program — a  program  •f  bring- 
ing young  people  into  closer  contact 
with  aviadon  botb  for  pleasure  and 
knowledge.  |     '       ,  ' 

I  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  unanimous  con- 
pent  that  Mr.  Conrad's  arUcle  entitled 
rYou  Can't  Order  a  Young  Man  To  Be 
a  Pilot"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RccoiiD.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  entitled  "Winona  Experiment"  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record; 
and  finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  in  the  June  1953  issue  of 
Flying  entlUed  "Tides  and  Men"  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  obj^tion.  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  prihted  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 
Too  CaitT  Onn  a  TouM  M&k  ToI  Bb  *  Pwcn 


<  Relative  air  etrength  la  usually  described 
In  numbers  at  planes.  But  a  tbcx:king  fact 
Is  that  In  this  year  of  the  60th  anniversary 

I  of  aviation  Itself,  the  youth  of  AOurloa  finds 
Uttle  attraction  toward  flying.       ! 

Ovir  Industry  Is  equipped  to  txirn  out  what- 
ever It  takes  to  make  America  supreme  In 
the  air  so  far  as  planes  are  coneerned,  but^ 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  military  order 
that  would  force  American  yoUth  to  fly 
these  planes.  In  fact,  e|nf<»«ed  Qylng  vo^Ud 
not  be  good  flying.  f 

The  greatest  necessity  then  in  American 
air  defense  is  to  rekindle  In  American  youth 
the  desire  to  fly. 

Supremacy  In  the  air  should  be  a  heritage 
of  American  youth.  In  the  past  the  Oovern- 
ment  endeavored  to  stimulate  aviation  with 
flying  courses  <clvU  pUot-tralnlng  progriuns 
and  flying  covirses  received  luider  the  OX 
bill).  These  programs  provided  pilots  and 
were  a  boon  to  airpcMts  and  flying  schools. 
But.  it  is  a  peculiar  human  failing  that  when 
an  Individual  receives  something  useful  and 
expensive  for  nothing,  he  falls  to  appreciate 

-its  value.    This  is  particularly  true  of  those 


Who  received  ezpenslve||ki;ee 
In  the  past. 


fiig^t 


training 


Contrary  to  what  was  {banned  and  hoped, 
these  iree-tralned  pilots,  almost  without  ex- 
ception.' seldom  spend  any  of  their  own 
money  for  flying,  a^id  contribute  almost 
nothing  to  help  aviation  grow.  In  fact,  it 
la  even  worse  than  that — the  pxabllc  was 
led  to  believe  that  this  group  would  build 
up  a  growing,  flying  nation.  The  public  now 
asks,  '.'If  those  who  have  been  taught  to  fly 
are  noi  interested,  then, why  shoiUd  we?" 

But  flying  does  have  so  much  to  offer  hu- 
manity, and  It  is  Imperative  that  we  man. 
the  143-wlng  air  force  needed  to  make  Amer- 
ica supreme  In  the  air  with  enthusiastic 
pilots  and  mechanics. 

So,  I  propose  to  the  youth  of  America 
an  idea  that  I  think  would  be  exciting,  in- 
teresting, and  give  our  teen-age  boys  and 
girls  something  that  Is  rightly  theirs.  The 
right  to  fly. 

rod  want  of  a  better  name.  I  will  call  It 
the  Winona  experiment. 

My  hometown.  Winona,  Minn..  Is  a  small 
city  pf  25.000.  It  has  a  fine  new  airport, 
but  like  BO  many  other  airports  In  America 
today,  the  flying  activities  are  far  from  what 
they  should  be. 

On  May  1,  1953,  I  Intend  to  procure  for 
15  boys  and  15  girls,  selected  from  the  city 
and  its  siurounding  towns  and  farms,  a  com- 
plete kit  of  a  new,  modem,  fuil-siaed 
airplane. 

With  this  kit,  under  supervision,  they  will 
buUd  their  own  airplane.  As  a  mechanic,  I 
will  help  them  put  it  together,  and-  when  It  Is 
completed  It  will  belong  to  them.  I  will 
help  them  to  organize  a  cFub  so  that  they 
and  their  plane  will  be  protected. 

It  will  be  their  responsibility — and  this 
is  very  Important — to  earn  their  own  money 
to  fly  their  own  airplane.  With  this  plane, 
which  they  buUt  with  their  own  hanfts.  they 
can  learn  to  fly,  get  their  pilots  licenses,  and 
even  make  air  trips.  The  CAA  and  CAP 
have  agreed  to  act  as  technical  advisers. 
And  we  hope  to  televise  the  project,  step  by 
step,  from  the  impackli^  of  the  parts  to  the 
test  flight. 

By  actually  building  their  airplane  these 
young  Americans  will  understand  its  con- 
struction. They  will  be  able  to  do  all  the 
servicing,  maintenance,  and  repairs.  Thus 
the  cost  of  operation  will  be  only  for  gas, 
oil.  insurance,  and  instruction.  This  will 
bring  dual  time  down  to  probably  $5  per 
hour  and  solo  time  to  only*  $2  per  hour. 
Is  there  any  boy  or  girl  In  America  who 
could  QOt  aflor^  thist 

Under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Recreation  Depsrtment  of  Winona,  we 
wUl  conduct  a  social  life  of  parties,  dances, 
picnics,  swimming,  ball  games,  etc..  at  the 
airport,  for  their  wholesome  f\m.  Tills  will 
atti^  other  boys  and  girls  aad  wlU  make 
the  Airport  a  {riaoe  of  Interest  to  the  com- 
munity. 

As  t^e  members  oT  the  group  became 
older,  and  more  able  flnanelally.  they  would 
want  airplanes  of  their  own.  Likewise,  the 
girls  of  the  group,  when  they  become  wives 
and  mothers,  will  encourage  aviation  rather 
than  discourage  it,  as  many  do  today. 

I  believe  that  the  Government.  Ckmgreas, 
the  CAA,  ttxe  CAP.  the  Air  Force,  will  want  to 
watch  the  Winona  experiment. 

Surely.  If  out  of  this  experiment;  80  boys 
and  girls  of  Winona  get  student  flying  per- 
mits this  summer,  and  they  make  that  com- 
munity air  minded,  if  they  give  the  Winona 
airport  a  chance  to  be  an  Important  paut  of 
that  community,  the  Winona  expolSMnt 
will  be  a  success. 

If  the  Winona  ezperin^ent  is  a  success.  It 
can  be  multiplied  many  times  in  hundreds 
of  other  American  towns  and  cities.  The 
Winona  experiment  will  contribute  to  Amer- 
ica's aupremacy  in  the  air. 
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WlNON«  EXPCatMENT OONXAO  PuoT  Scxxs  Tp 

PuTi  Youth  Ur  in  An 
(^y  dtohn  Nyberg) 

Are  young  Americans  afraid  to  fly? 

The  Winona  experiment  h(^>es  to  find  ttijt 
answer. 

It  also  may  ileam  what!  has  bscome  at 
-fly  boys."  ' 

And  can  national  alkpower  survive  wltliv 
out  the  push  from  America's  yonths?       1  I 

Confronted  with  an  apparent  slackenlnlg 
in  American  airmlndedness,  Congressmea. 
military  authorities,  and  aviation  leaders  aib 
searching  for  answsrft  to  those  questions.  I 

Meeting  pUot  quotas  has  been  a  matter  elf 
grave  concern  to  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 
In  a  5-year  p«riod,  1947-*62,  applications  f<^ 
civilian  private  pilot  licenses  dropped  froia 
120,000  to  23,000.  Personal  aircraft  pro- 
duction tumbled  from  34,563  planes  in  1949 
to  2,250  last  year.  There  are  now  only  a 
third  as  many  certificated  flying  schools  ^ 
5  years  ago.  \ 

So  the  queftlon:  How  to  revive  the  tirge 
to  fly? 

Max  Conrad,  Minnesota's  ocean-hoppli^g 
small  plane  dvlator,  has  an  Idea  which  he 
Is  convinced  vrill  help  rekindle  teen-age 
Interest  in  aviation.  Jj 

He  plans  to  give  the  idea  wings,  early  tn 
June  at  his  home  town  of  Winona,  Minii. 

"There's  najthlng  wrong  with  youth,"  tii- 
sists  Conrad,:  the  father  of  10  chlHIreii. 
"Some  place  along  the  line  the  air  industty 
has  failed.  Now  we've  got  to  go  back  to  tUm 
beginning  and  sell  aviation  all  over  again;" 

Conrad's  idea  Is  to  build  Interest  in  flying 
by  having  teenagers  actually  assemble  la 
real  airplane  from  factory-made  parts;  thefci 
later  hold  owi^ership  at  the  plane  and  learb 
to  fly. 

He  has  recctived  unquallflsd  endorsement 
of  the  plan  fibm  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  the  Air  Force,  jand  aviation  Industry 
leaders.  | 

All  along  the  line  ne  received  assurance 
that  the  plan  could  ne  developed  on  a  na- 
tional scale;  I 

Comad  cites  conclusions  of  the  Human  Re* 
soxnt:es  Research  Center — that  the  urge  to 
fly  exists  in  all  bo3rB.  kf  it  can  be  nurtured 
before  it  is  crushed  ay  inactivity  and  th0 
opposition  of  older  persons.  l 

Recently  Conrad  mejt  with  a  congressional 
aviation  committee  and  in  the  discussion  ths 
matter  of  a  name  for  I  the  project  came  up. 
Why  not  call  it  The  Winona  Experimentf 
a  committee  member  suggested. 

He  will  launcjh  the  experiment  June  7  with 
teen-age  boys  and  girls  from  Winona  and 
other  communities  of  southeastern  Mlnne» 
sota  and  western  Wisconsin  as  his  pupils. 
A  hangar  at  Winona  municipal  airport  will 
be  the  classroom.  1. 

A  disa8s«nbl0d  aircraft  for  the  initial  exi 
perlment — a  new  Piper  Trt-Pacer — is  being 
supplied  by  the  Piper  Aircraft  Corp..  and  the 
city  fathers  of  Wiiujni^  are  providing  airport 
space.  i       ^  I 

Conrad.  |Toli^teeri4g  pia  time  without 
charge  to  get  the  project  under  way,  will 
serve  in  the  role  of  mipervlslng  mechanic- 
flight  instructor.  Assembling  of  the  plane 
parts,  sent  to  Winona  from  the  Piper  factory 
at  Loclthaven,  IPa..  Is  jschediUed  over  a  18-| 
week  period.  i! 

The  Trl-Pace^  (wlthlitrlcycle  landing  gear) 
has  a  ISS-horsepowlr  Lycoming  engine, 
cruises  at  125  inlles  ail  hOur  and  has  inter-, 
connected  controls  wh^ch  allow  the  pUot  to 
steer  it  like  a  car. 

As  the  project  progresses,  the  CAA  and 
CAP  expect  to  jhave  observers  on  hand  a* 
technical  advisees. 

Unlike  the  clvlUlan  pllot-tralnlng  program 
of  the  years  Just  prior  to  World  War  n  and 
the  GI  flight-training  |arogram  foUowlng  this 
war,  pupils  at  ^^nona  will  get  more  tha^ 
flight  training.    Thmj  ^rill  learn  to  be  planfi 
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mechanics,    malntenaiice    specialists,     and, 
Conrad  hopes,  avid  aviation  fans. 

"It  will  be  their  reeptmslbUlty."  explains 
Conrad,  "to  earn  their  own  money — and  that 
is  very  Important — to  fly  their  own  airplanes. 
The  OI  and  clvUlan  pUot-tralnlng  programs 
were  a  boon  to  alrpwts  and  flying  schools, 
but  were  very  costly  to  the  Government.  It 
■eems  to  be  a  peculiar  hxmian  falUng  that 
when  an  Individual  receiving  something  use- 
ful and  expensive  for  nothing,  he  falls  to 
appreciate  Its  value.  This  Is  particularly 
true  of  those  who  received  expensive,  free 
flight  trtdnlng  In  the  past,"  Conrad  added. 
Conrad  believes  that  "as  members  of  the 
gcoup  become  older,  and  more  able  flnan- 
claUy,  they  would  want"  airplanes  of  their 
own. 

"Likewise,  the  girls  of  the  group,  when 
they  become  wives  and  mothers,  will  en- 
courage aviation  rather  than  dlscovirage  it, 
as  many  do  today." 

The  flier  takes  an  alarmed  view  of  the 
falling  off  In  alrmlndedness,  declaring: 

"Relative  air  strength  is  usually  described 
In  numbers  of  planes.  But  a  shocking  fact 
Is  that  in  this  year  of  the  50th  aimiversary 
of  aviation  Itself,  the  youth  of  America  flnd 
little  attraction  toward  flying. 

"American  Industry  is  equipped  to  turn 
out  whatever  It  takes  to  make  America  su- 
preme In  the  air  so  far  as  planes  are  con- 
cerned, but  there  Is  no  such  things  as  a 
military  order  that  would  force  American 
youth  to  fly  these  planes.  In  fact,  enforced 
flying  would  not  be  good  flying. 

"The  greatest  necessity  then  In  AmerlMn 
air  defense  Is  to  rekindle  in  American  yoyih 
the  desire  to  fly  as  civilians  flrst,"  / 

Tmzs  AND  Mnr 

There  la  substantial  evidence  that  we 
Americans  are  becoming  among  the  least 
alrmlnded  of  an  alrwlse  civlliaatlon. 

During  1952  leas  than  4  percent  of  our 
population  took  advantage  of  commercial 
air  transportation  despite  its  comparatively 
low  cost,  ready  availability,  undeniable  ad- 
vantages, and  phenomenal  safety  record. 

The  year  produced  only  14,831  private  fly- 
ing licenses  although  the  Nation  has  more 
airports  per  population,  more  available 
planes  per  community  and  cheaper  rates  per 
student  than  any  nation  on  earth. 

As  of  January  1963,  only  34  privately  op- 
erated mechanic  trade  schools  remained  In 
existence,  and  the  Aeronautical  Training 
Society  estimates  that  but  12  of  theffi  appear 
to  have  much  chance  erf  survlfal.  This  in 
the.  face  of  an  airline  estimate  of  a  mechanic 
shortage  of  10.500  men  in  1954. 

The  aircraft  manufacturing  Industry  Is 
currently  spending  approximately  f  1.200  per 
man  merely  to  recruit  engineers  from  college 
graduating  classes  and  miscellaneous  soiirces. 
Nor  is  the  educational  pipeline  full  of  poten- 
tial engineers.  The  Engineering  Manpower 
Commission  rates  the  national  shortage  at 
40,000. 

The  foregoing  and  additional  data  which 
can  be  documented  could  add  up  to  eventual 
disaster.  This  ebb  of  alrmlndedness  does  not 
vary  greatly  across  the  spectrum  of  our  na- 
tional aviation  requirements.  Nothing  less 
than  a  major  resurgence  will  serve  ovir  pur- 
pose,  since  alrmlndedness  is  the  climate  of 
air  power,  and  air  power  is  the  key  to 
siirvlval. 

The  writer  believes  we  must  return  to  an 
aggressive  program  o*  flight  activity  at  the 
grass  roots.  Plight  activity  Is  the  front  door 
to  national  alrmlndedness. 

This  does  not  Imply  a  subsidized  civil 
training  program.  Far  from  It.  It  does  Im- 
ply a  balanced  partnership  of  Federal  and 
local  Government  with  volimtary  citizen 
effort,  each  element  contributing  its  share 
within  the  soimd  limits  of  Government  and 
citizen  relationship. 

An  example  of  this  partnership  which 
might  reach  the  stature  of  a  national  pro- 


graia  Is  in  experiment  devised  by  Mr.  Max 
CoE  rad,  one  of  the  world's  ouUtandlng  ax- 
ponsnts  of  personal  fljrlng. 

II  is  Mr.  Cbnrads  Idea  that  a  light-plane 
kit  or  a  plane  supplied  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  civic  orgatilzation  encoxu-aged  by 
Go^  emment.  partnered  by  local  government 
In  furnishing  a  community  airport  with 
hat  gar  and  shop  facilities,  and  fxirther  part- 
ner >d  by  local  youth  which  would  buUd, 
ma  ntain  and  pay  for  flying  the  plane  at 
rat(  s  within  youth  capacity  to  earn,  could  be 
developed  into  a  national  program. 

li  r.  Conrad  calls  his  idea  "The  Winona  Bx- 
per  ment,"  after  the  name  of  his  home  town 
in  southeastern  Minnesota.  For  this  ex- 
perment  the  aircraft  Is  being  supplied  by 
the  Pipe*  Aircraft  Corp.  The  city  fathers  of 
Wliiona  are  providing  the  hangar  and  shop. 
Th<  youth  of  Winona  and  Its  surrounding 
are  I  are  competing  for  the  original  30  stu- 
dert  places  in  Conrad's  training  program. 
Cit  zen  Conrad  acts  in  the  role  of  flight  In- 
str  ictor  and  supervising  mechanic. 

letaii:  at  this  point  Is  largely  irrelevant. 
Wlat  we  seek  Is  sound  doctrine  for  a  con- 
tinuing nationwide  flight  training  program 
woi  kablle  at  the  community  level.  The  Con- 
ratl  plan  recognizes  the  validity  of  two  major 
pw  mlses.  One  is  that  the  volume  of  a  na- 
tlo  I's  community  flying  Is  the  true  measure 
of  Its  alrmlndedness.  The  second  U  that 
thij  flying  must  be  contrived  within  the 
framework  of  political  integrity  and  volun- 
tary citizen  effort. 

Orassroots  aviation  has  not  been  the  sole 
vie  tlm  of  Government  ^bsldy  which  chokes 
ou;  Initiative  with  sugar,  but  It  has  been 
an  ong  the  major  victims.  The  "quick  buck" 
ha  1  shot  down  more  aviation  initiative  than 
an  r  other  single  Influence.  We  want  no 
m<  re  cynical  surrender  to  the  idea  that  Gov- 
ernment Is  unimpeachable  as  Santa  Claus. 
Yet  neither  can  we  accept  the  thesis  that 
Gcvemment  has  no  place  in  effective  part- 
ne  -ship  with  the  citizen  who  seeks  to  further 
national  alms  at  the  level  of  something  so 
important  as  sxirvlval. 

'  rhe  Winona  experiment  has  the  potential 
to  serve  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  Itself. 
M(  ire  po^er  to  Mr.  Conrad's  Idea.  It  may  not 
pDve  the  whole  answer  to  the  ebb  of  alr- 
ml  ndedness  In  the  land,  but  It  at  least  repre- 
sei  kts  action  at  the  necessary  level. 

^£r.  HENDMCKSON.  Mr.  President, 
wll  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

\ii.  HENDRICKSON.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  under  the 
inpression  that  the  Senator  from 
Mnnesota  said  everyone  tallts  about 
jui^enile  delinquency  but  does  very  little 
at  out  }t. 

)Ar.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  said  was 
ev  jryone  talks  about  juvenile  delin- 
qiency;  but  only  a  few  do  something 
at  out  it 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.     Only  a  few? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Is  the  Senator 
fr)m  Minnesota  aware  that  the  Junior 
St  natqr  from  New  Jersey  has  introduced 
le  rislation  in  this  session  of  Congress  to 
d<  something  about  it?  The  proposed 
le  rislation  has  been  favorably  reported 
b3  the  Commitee  on  the  Judiciary  and  is 
n<  w  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Ai  Iministration.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  to  the 
S<  nator  from  New  Jersey  that  I  do  now 
recollect  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
di  i  introduce  such  legislation,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  him  for  it.  I  may  also  say 
Uiat  ir|  the  select  category  of  the  few  I 
plkce  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Ju  nior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  not 
01  ly  does  something  about  the  matter  of 


Juvenile  delinquency  but  about  many 
other  things,  as  well. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  appear  at 
the  heariiigs  on  ttie  proposed  legislation 
when  they  are  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  support 
the  legislation  with  all  the  vigor  that  he 
is  able  to  muster. 

Bdr.  HLMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  that  I  shall  be  more 
than  glad  to  give  whatever  time  and 
ability  I  may  have  in  the  furtherance  Of 
the  program  which  he  has  before  the 
Senate  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELLA 

or  coNNacncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  19.  19S3 

Mr.  CRETELIjA.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rbc« 
OKO  four  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  are  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  5.  memorial- 
izing Congress  on  marine  craft  safety. 

House  Joint  Resolution  60,  relative  to 
the  need  for  congressional  action  to  re- 
store the  taxing  power  to  the  States. 

House  Joint  Resolution  79.  conccnatngi 
educational  television.  '    ;    I      | 

House  Joint  Resolution  47,  memorial- 
izing Congress  concerning  erosion  of 
Connecticut  shores  and  beaches. 

I  offer  these  certified  copies  of  the 
resolutions  in  conformance  with  a  com- 
mand issued  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  Honor- 
able Alice  K.  Leopold,  secretary  of  stat0, 
for  transmission  to  me:  j 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  5  ' 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  oa 
marine  craft  safety 

"Resolved  by  this  assembly  : 

""Whereas  His  BxceUency,  John  Lodge,  Gov- 
emor  of  Connecticut,  requested  the  Stat* 
legislative  council  to  make  a  study  of  marine 
craft  safety  regulations  following  the  traglo 
sinking  of  the  motor  passenger  boat  Jocle 
on  June  10.  1051.  in  Long  Island  Sound,  with 
resulting  loss  of  il  Uvea;  and 

"Whereas  the  motfv  passenger  boat  J9ck 
had  been  employed  as  an  open  piu-ty  fishing 
boat  and  was  operated  out  of  Nlantic,  Conn.; 
and 

"Whereas  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of 
the  marine  board  of  Investigation,  which  In- 
vestigated the  subject  casualty,  that  all  evi- 
dence pointed  to  a  seriovis  faUure  of  tb* 
retentive  power  of  the  wooden  skeletal  atnfc- 
ture  of  the  boat  due  to  dry  rot;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  board  of  investigation 
concluded  that  with  the  hull  of  the  said 
passenger  boat  Jack  In  poor  condition  the 
force  of  the  seas  further  weakened  the 
vessel  sufficiently  to  cause  a  portion  of  t^e 
planking  to  let  go  and  water  to  enter  the 
vessel,  thereby  causing  the  boat  to  brtpk 
apart  and  sink  rapidly;  and 

"Whereas  the  legislative  council's  Inquiry 
disclosed  that  there  Is  no  agency,  Federal. 
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state,  or  local  charge<l  with  the  duty  of 
examining  the  seawortnlness  of  the  hulls  of 
amall  craft  used  for  fishing  parties  or  other- 
Krtse  for  passage  by  the  public;  and 

"Whereas,  although  leglalation  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  2d  session  of  the  8Sd  Congress 
to  require  the  Inspection  of  motor  vessels 
carrying  passengers,  noi  such  legislation  was 
enacted  at  said  sessiob  of  said  Congress: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  ttiis  assembly.  Thfit  we  peti- 
tion and  memorialize  jthe  83d  Oongreas  of 
the  United  States  to  lake  propel*  and  im- 
mediate action  to  provide  for  the  annual 
inspection  and  certlflc&tlon  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  of  all  motor  Tessels,  re- 
gardless of  size,  which  carry  passengers  for 
hire;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
te  prepared  and  f orwa  *ded  to  each  Senator 
ahd  Representative  from  Connecticut  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

1 1.  Alice  K.  Lecpold,  secretary  of  state  of 
CJonnectlcut  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
thereof,  and  of  the  original  record  of  the 
acts  and  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly 
of  said  Statie.  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have 
compared  the  annexed  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
RefOlutlon  5,  memorializing  Congress  on 
marine  craft  safety,  with  the  orlgii^l  record 
of  the  same  now  remaining  in  this  office,  and 
have  found  the  said  copy  to  be  cqrrect  and 
complete  transcript  thereof. 

And  I  further  certify  that  the  satd  original 
rtcord  is  a  public  record  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, now  remainimg  in  this  ofllce. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  Che  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  this  12th 
day  of  Majy  1953. 

I     I        Aucs  K.  Leopdu>. 

I  iSecrefory  «/  State. 

"^ouae  Joint  Heeolutlen  M) 

''Joint  resolution  relative   to  the  need  for 
jcongressional  action  Co  restore  [the  taxing 

)>ower  to  the  States  j     j 

"Resolved  by  this  assembl§:  !    \ 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  provided  statutory  ekemptlon  from  State 
taxation  of  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (00  SUt.  765.  48  U.  iS.  C.  sec. 
180Gb);  and  I 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  tjhe  United 
States  has  recently  held  that  the  activities 
of  a  private  contractor  iperf ormlng  services 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  come 
within  the  meaning  of  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commisfion  for  thje  purpose 
of  tax  immunity  {Carson  v.  Roanc" Anderson 
Co.  and  Carson  v.  Carbid*  and  Carbon  Corp. 
(96  Law  Ed.  Adv.  Sheet  198,  decided  January 
7,  1952) ):  and 

"Whereas  the  published  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  bills  which  matured  into  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  furnish  no  indication 
that  the  Congress  intended  to  provide  for 
such  an  all-inclusive  exemption  from  the 
normal  incidence  of  State  and  local  tax- 
ation as  indicated  by  the  above  decision;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  immunity  from 
State  taxation  to  the  vehdors  of  private  con- 
tractors with  governmental  agencies  or  to 
such  contractors  but.  on  the  contrary,  the 
Congress  has  repeatedly  rejected  any  and  all 
such  suggestions;   and 

"Whereas,  by  the  interpretation  place4 
upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  the  court  has 
extended  the  scope  of  intergovernmental  tax 
immunity  far  beyond  that  heret|Ofore  per- 
mitted; and 

"Whereas  this  result*  In  a  serious  inter- 
ference with  State  arid  local  tax  powers 
and  strikes  directly  at  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  support  the  essentials  of  govern- 
ment by  nondiscriminatory  taxation;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  the  section 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  upon  which 
this  decision  was  based  should  b«  amended 
■o  that  independent  okmtnvQtonii  with  the 


Atomic  Suer^y  Commission  and  their  ven^ 
dors  are  subjject  to  the  same  State  ahd  local 
taxes  as  are  other  Federal  oontractoik:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  \ 

"Resolved.  That  the  general  assembly 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  aniend  the  Atomic  Energy  ^  Act  so 
as  to  elimihate  therefrom  any  Itinguage 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  providing  for 
the  extension  of  tax  exemption  to  private 
contractors  ^Ith  the  Atomic  Energy  commis- 
sion or  to  the  vendors  of  such  conti-actors, 
contrary  to  the  well-established  principles 
of  intergovernmental  relations  whic)i  have" 
assured  to  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions full  power  to  impose  nondiscrimi- 
natory taxation  upon  private  persons  who 
desl  with  the  Clovernment;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  Pr^ident  | 
of  the .  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  o|f  Representatives  of  the  I^ted 
States,  ahd  to  each  Senator  and  Represen- 
tative from  Connecticut  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

I,  Alice  K.  Leopold,  secretary  of  State  of 
Connecticut  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
thereof,, .  and  of  the  original  record  of  the 
acts  arid  resolutions  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 
have  compared  the  annexed  copy  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  60.  relative  to  the  need  for 
congressional  action  to  restore  the  taxing 
power  to  the  States,  with  the  original  record 
of  the  same  now  remaining  in  this  office, 
and  have  found  the  said  copy  to  be  correct 
and  complete  transcript  thereof. 

And  I  fvirther  certify  that  the  said  original 
record  is  a  public  record  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,   now  remaining  in  this  office. 

In  ttotlmony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
vn0f  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  at  flartford,  this  12th 
day  of  li^ay  1953.  I 

lAxJCK  K.  Leopold, 
I     '  Secretary   of  State. 

^'House  Joint  Resolution  79 

"Joint  resolution  concerning  educational 
television 

"Resolved  by  this  assembly: 

"Whereas  certain  proposals  for  educational 
television  have  been  submitted  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Connecticut;   and 

"Whereas  this  body  is  of  the  opinion  that 
a  decision  should  be  made  only  after  thor- 
ough consideration:  and 

"Whereas  a  bill  has  been  prepared  for  a 
commission  to  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  values  and  benefits  at  stake  and  to  rec- 
ommend proper  action:   and 

"Whereas  experimental  work  in  program- 
ing is  regarded  as  of  particular  importance 
and  is  well  under  way  by  State  agencies  and. 
with  State  funds;  and 

"Whereas  a  special  session  of  the  general 
assembly  can  be  called  should  speedy  action 
be  required:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  be  requested  to  pro- 
test any  assignment  to  commercial  stations 
of  the  three  channels  now  allocated  to  Con- 
necticut for  educational  television  and  to 
ask  an  extension  for  2  years  of  the  period 
for  acceptance  of  them;   and  be  it  further 

"iie«o{t>ed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  Governor  Lodge,  to  the  said  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission."  I 

I,  Alice  K.  Leopold,  secretary  of  State  lot 
Connecticut  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
thereof,  and  of  the  original  record  of  the 
acts  and  resc^utions  of  the  general  assembly 
of  said  State,  do  hereby  certuV  that  I  have 
compared  the  annexed  copy  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  79,  concerning  educational  tele- 
vision, with  the  original  record  of  the  same 
now  remaining  In  this  office,  and  have  foiind 
the  said  copy  to  be  correct  and  complete 
transcript  thereof. 

And  I  further  certify  that  the  said  original 
record  is  a  public  record  of  the  State  of 
Connfljctlcut.  now  renutlnlng  in  this  office. 
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Xb   testimony  whereof,    i  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  tba 


State  of  Connecticut, 
day  of  May  1953i 


The  Honorable  ixnarx 
Representative  in 


at  Hartford,  this  12tli 


Af^CE  K.  Lbopold, 
Secretary  of  State. 


j^         Mat  12.  1953. 

fW.   CaXTELLA, 


Congress, 


House  Ofllce  Building, 
Washinifton,  D.  C. 
Deai  Congressbcan  Cbetixxa  :  By  command 
*^ot  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  d 
Connecticut,  I  am  transmitting  to  you  a 
certified  copy  oi  House  Joint  Resolution  47, 
memorializing  Congress  concerning  our 
beach  erosion  pi'ogranti.  ' 

Sincerely  yoxirs; 

AiacE  K.  liEOiKnji,  1 

ill  Secretary  of  State. 

"House  Jciini  I  Resolution  47 

"Joint    resolution    mJEgnorializing    Congreai 
concerning  our  bealeh -erosion  program      [ 

"Resolved  by  .his  assembly: 

"Whereas  the  prevention  of  further  eroeioiij 
of  our  Connecticut  shores  and  beaches  is  ar? 
'matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  our  citizens; 
!and 

r'Whereas    th^    eostji  of    such    a    program 

the  Federal  Oov« 


paijt  by 


shpuld  be  borne  in 
ertunent;  and 

I  I'Whereas  thej  Stat4)  of  Connecticut  has 
heretofore  appropriated  the  siun  of  $75,000 
yi  aid  and  assiiit  thej  Federal  Government, 
and  the  latter:  has  lalso  allocated  a  Ilka 
funount  for  said]  progrjam;  and 
'  "Whereas  the  [Federal  Beach  Erosion  Board 
has  had  said  matter  under  consideration  for 
Several  years:  Nbw,  therefore  be  it 
\  '^Resolved  by  this  assembly,  Thit  the  mem- 
ber^ of  this  asiemblj^  memoralize  the  83d 
6origress  of  the  lUnlted  States  to  take  action 
to  fxpedlte  completion  of  the  reports  of  tha 
Ife<ieral  Beach  Elx)BiO(i|i|Board;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther I         '  \ 

]  "ftssolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state 
bto  and  she  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  rdsolution  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
arid  to  the  Members  of  the  said  Senate  and 
House  of  Repreqentsitives  from  this  State." 

I,  Alice  K.  Leopold  secretary  of  state  of 
Connecticut  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
thereof,  and  of  the  original  record  of  the 
acts  and  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly 
of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have 
compared  the  arinetxed  copy  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  47,  niemoriializing  Congress  oon« 
cernijng  our  beach -erosion  program  with  the 
orlgihal  record  df  the  same  now  remaining 
in  this  office,  and  laave  found  the  said  copy 
to  be^oorrect  and  complete  transcript  thereof. 

^6. 1  further  certify  that  the  said  original 
recor^i  is  a  public  record  of  the  State  ct 
Conn^ticut,  no^  remaining  in  this  office. 

In  testimony  ^herebf.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hiand  and  aifixed  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  this  12tlx 


da:^  of  BCay  1953. 


Alice  K.  Leopold. 
Secretary  of  State. 


Dollars  for  Canada  or 
States  n 

-    i 
EXTENstON  0P  REMARKS         j 

CO-  -I 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

I  'op  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOnS^  pF  ^lEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesd49.  M^y  19.  19S3 
Mr.  ASPlNAtt.    ifr.  Speaker,  at  tM 


present  UBjfib 


^ 


ere  is  a  jraoe  going  oa 
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to  sec  who  win  get  to  tap  the  natural- 
gas  market  of  the  northwestern  area  of 
ttils  Nation.  This  is  made  more  im- 
portant by  the  fact  that  this  growing 
coastal  area  Is  the  last  great  untapped 
market  for  this  efficient  fuel.  No  small 
reason  then  that  they  itch  for  their 
ln<di.  since  we  have  all  seen  the  bene- 
fits that  have  accrued  from  those  reach- 
ing up  to  tap  the  New  England  market. 
Additionally  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that, 
outside  of  hydroelectric  power,  the 
nortnwestem  area  is  short  of  power  po- 
tential. It  is  proposed  to  bring  in,  via 
natiu-al-gas  pipeline,  more  power  than  is 
generated  at  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
ville Dams  together.  This  will  do  much 
to  arm  up  the  industrial  base  of  this 
area,  so  vital  in  defense,  so  necessary  in 
peace. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  then, 
I  should  like  to  include,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  an  address  on  this 
subject  made  by  Mr.  N.  Henry  Qellert, 
president  of  the  Seattle  Gas  Co.  This 
address,  aptly  entitled  "A  Billion  Amer- 
ican Dollars  for  Canada  or  the  United 
States."  was  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Soci£|y  of  Secvirity  Analysts  on 
May  6,  1953.  I  offer  this  address,  not 
to  prejudice  the  record,  but  to  make 
siure  it  is  complete: 
A  BXixioN  AicnicAN  DoiXAas  fob  Camaba  ob 

THB   UlfXTB*  STATSB 

TlM  nattml-gas  project  for  the  Paeiflc 
Northwest  wUl  involve  more  than  a  bUllon 
dollars  during  the  20  years  lor  which  a  pipe- 
line wlU  be  financed. 

The  pipeline,  laterals,  and  gathering  sys- 
tem will  cost  upward  ot  tlSO  mUllon;  the 
utUlty  conversion  costs  will  amount  ap- 
proximately to  another  $150  million;  and 
the  domestic  and  Industrial  combustion 
equipment  sold  to  customers  wUl  almost 
•mount  to  another  $150  million. 

The  quantity  of  gas  the  utilities  and  In- 
dustrial users  will  consume  Is  estimated  at  a 
minimum  of  a  trillion  cubic  feet,  and  a 
maximum  of  3  trillion.  At  35  centv  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  the  bill  will  total  be- 
twesn  $700  mUllon  and  $1,050,000,000. 

Of  all  these  stuns  $800  million  to  $1,160 
million  of  American  money  will  be  spent 
either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  de- 
pending on  the  source  of  gas  supply.  The 
likelihood  Is  that  it  will  be  nearer  to  the 
higher  flgiire. 

What  we  propose  to  discuss  this  afternoon 
Is  the  question  of  American  public  interest 
In  this  vast  sum. 

In  a  brief  submitted  lately  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  but  prepared  and  first 
made  public  in  October  of  1952,  we  laid  down 
seven  basic  conditions  necessary  to  protect 
our  interests,  and  those  of  our  Investors  and 
customers,  if  we  were  tOt  convert  to  the  use 
of  natural  gas. 

They  were: 
•  (1)  Unquestioned  and  proven  reserves 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  pipeline's  and 
the  market's  requirements  for  a  minimum 
period  of  25  ytan,  approximately  2  to  2^ 
trillion  cubic  feet. 

(2)  Reserves  to  be  located  In  optimum 
gas-producing  areas  where  there  Is  a  real 
possibility  of  securing  natural  gas  for  a  term 
of  an  additional  20  years  or  more  after  the 
termination  of  the  first  contract  period. 

(3)  The  pipeline  must  come  over  an  easily 
accessible  all-weather  route,  over  mountain 
passes  secure  from  rock  and  sncw  slides,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  major  interruptions  of 
gas  service  for  long  durations,  esi}ecially  in 
the  wintertime. 

(4)  If  the  gas  comes  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, a  guaranty,  by  treaty,  that  there  will 
be  no  citftailment  of  our  contracted-fcH-  gas 

'    aupply  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  customers. 


wh(  ither 
that 
thab 
chaoged 


(i) 


pipeline  shall  serve  all  the  im- 
dtles  of  the  United  States  Pacific 
Northwest,    and   the   city   gate   price   shall 
equal    few    the    same    load    factor   to    aU 
Pacific    Northwest    distributors    served 
the  pipeline  without  preferential  treat- 
to  any  one  of  them. 
Tbto  line  shall  be  the  shortest  possible 
the  above  circumstances  so  that  its 
may  be  such  as  to  make  available  to  us 
lowest  possible  {niced  gas  at  the  city 
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0onnected  to  the  line  or  not.    And 

treaty   mvist  provide  also  a  guaranty 

the  contracted  cost  of  gas  shall  not  be 

without   sanction   of   the   Federal 

Coaamlaalon. 
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(17)   A  full  disclosure  shall  be  made  to  us 

Ul  co^xtemplated  and  executed  contracts 

gas   supply,   together   with   engineering 

derails  of  the  proposed  route  and  the  estl- 

of  the  cost  of  the  pipeline,  so  that 

may  determine  for  ourselves  the  accuracy 
;he  quoted  price  of  gas  at  the  city  gate. 
i  it  that  time  we  were  convinced  that  the 
llnB  contemplated  by  Westcoast  Transmis- 
-sloa  Co.  ifulfllletf-none  of  these  conditions. 
W«  were  convinced  from  the  evidence  sub- 
mUted  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
thit— 

1)  The  Peace  River  area  had  insufficient 
gai  for  ai20-year  supply  to  the  Pacific  North- 
wept. 

2)  Tliere  were  no  promising  large  re- 
setves  Ini  the  Peace  River  area  to  supply  the 
pipeline  after  the  Initial  20  years. 

3)  The  proposed  route  of  the  pipeline 
difflflult  for  construction  and  precarious 
maintenance. 

4)  The  laws  of  Canada  made  impossible 

assurance  of  contlnuoiis  and  adequate 

supply,  or  the  policing  of  the  price  of 

to  us  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

5)  The  pipeline  could  not.  or  would  not. 
all  the  important  cities  of  the  Pacific 

with     or     without    preferential 
tr4atmeqt  to  any  one  of  them. 

6)  The  pipeline  was  not  the  shortest  line 
of  Canada. 

(7)^or  were  all  the  facts  concerning  it 
be  ng  fully  disclosed  to  us  or  to  the  Federal 
Fc  wer  Commission. 

Since  that  statement  was  first  broadcast 
th»re  has  been  a  frantic  drilling  program 
in  the  Peace  River  area  which  has  produced 
m  n-e  gas  and  extended  the  reserves.  In 
addition,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Canadian  Government,  has 
ch  &nged  the  1-year  gas  export  permit  to  a  22- 
ye  u-  permit,  under  an  amendment  of  the  reg- 
ul  ktlons  respecting  the  exportation  of  elec- 
trl  city  and  fluid,  made  by  the  Governor  Gen- 
erid  in  CouncU. 

Ka  for  the  reserves,  their  adequacy  is  still 
to  be  established  by  cross-examination  be- 
foie  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  we 
ar  i  not  at  this  moment  convinced  that  they 
w1  tl  stand  up  under  such  an  examination. 

ftegarding  the  adequacy  of  a  22-year  ex- 
po rt  permit  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later. 

lUl  the  other  five  objections  exist  now.  as 
they  did  before,  because  nothing  has  been 
done,  nor  has  it  been  proved  anything  will 
be  done,  to  alter  the  conditions  which  exist- 
ed at  the  time  we  made  the  October  1952 
at  ttement. 

3o  much   confusion   has   been   generated 

eliher  purposely  or  by  chance,  to  obscure 

real  issues  involved  in  the  controversy 

a  pipeline  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  that 

will  attempt  to  dissipate  some  of  the  fog 

contradiction. 

yat  counterpart  In  Oregon,  which  errone- 
ot  sly  prefaces  many  of  its  statements  with 
claim  that  it  will  use  38  percent  of  the 
supplied  by  the  pipeline,  has  contended 
fr^m  the  outset  that  It  was  neutral  In  the 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  it 
been  adverse  to  Texas  or  New  Mexico  gas 
fnim  the  outset,  even  as  far  back  at  2  years 
ag)."  It  has  been  neutral  only  as  between 


CO  [itroversy. 
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gaa  from  the  Plncher  Creek  area  In  Canada, 
and  gas  from  the  Peace  River  area  in  Canada. 
Its  choice  of  Peace  River  gas  is  no  choice 
at  all.  It  has  been  astride  2  horses  at 
once,  both  Canadian,  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  removed  1  of  them  from  ui\^ 
der  It.  Our  friends  have  simply  faUen  into 
the  saddle  of  the  other,  and  their  cxistomers 
have  been  carried  off  as  a  captive  mark$t. 
Just  as  we  predicted  they  would  be.  ] , 

Our  objection  is  to  be  carried  off  as  captives 
also;  and  we  are  still  hopeful  that  the  other 
gas  companies  of  the  region  will  also  stmggle 
against  being  taken  captive. 

The  decision  of  Portland  Gas  &  Coke  Co. 
to  throw  its  weight  to  Westcoast  Transmis- 
sion Co.  does  not  sxirprlae  those  of  us  who 
have  been  aware  of  the  situation  for  soma 
time.    It  Is  nothing  new  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Therefore,  the  only  new  dynamic  change 
In  the  pipeline  situation  is  ttfe  22-year  per- 
mit, which  our  objections  have  apparently 
wrested  from  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

You  have,  undoubtedly,  been  told  that  his 
action  answers  all  major  objections.  We 
have  been  told  that,  both  by  oui  friends  In 
British  Columbia  Electric  and  in  Portland 
Gas. 

But,  before  I  analyw  the  Oectrtctty  and 
Fluid  Exportation  Act^nd  the  regulations 
under  which  the  22-year  permit  to  Westcoast 
was  granted.  I  must  refer  to  the  Bechtel  re- 
port, to  which  Charles  H.  Gueffroy,  presi- 
dent ot  Portland  Gas  &  Coke  Co..  referred 
when  he  made  his  statement  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  AprU  14,  1953.  He 
called  the  report  impartial  and  objective, 
and  the  Bechtel  organization  refers  to  the 
report  as  impartial. 

We  have  never  been  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  the  Bechtel  report  by  either  Portland  Gtas 
or  the  Bechtel  Corp..  although  we  consider 
ourselves  a  very  important  pMuty  to  these 
proceedings:  nor  has  the  report  been  offered 
in  evidence  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

But  we  have  a  copy  of  It.  and  we  have 
carefully  read  It  and  scrutinized  It.  Because 
Bechtel  Corp.  are  contractors,  and  very  much 
involved  In  construction  In  Canada,  we  are 
not  convinced  that  their  report  Is  either  Im- 
partial or  objective.  For  that  reason  we  la 
the  Seattle  Gas  Co.  have  engaged  Common- 
wealth Services.  Inc..  consulting  engineers,  to 
make  a  truly  objective  study  of  both  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Pipeline  Co.'i  esUmatjas  at 
cost,  and  those  of  Westcoast.     {    [  I 

Now  let  us  confine  ourselves  fOr  the  rest 
of  oxir  discussion  to  the  international  aspects 
of  a  pipeline  from  Canada,  and  its  effect  on 
the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  on 
that  of  the  Nation,  as  well. 

First  of  all:  Has  the  22-year  permit  in- 
stead of  the  1-year  permit  satisfied  our  orig- 
inal objections?    The  answer  is:  No. 

The  22-year  permit,  like  the  1-year  per- 
mit, is  subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
exiM-essIy  mentioned  in  the  permit  Itself: 

"The  licensee  shall — 

"(a)  Conform  to  any  lawful  requirement 
that  the  Petroleum  and  Natiiral  Gas  Con- 
servation Board  of  Alberta  may  stipulate  as 
to  gas  produced  in  the  Province  of  Alberta; 

"(b)  Conform  to  any  lawful  requirement 
that  the  Province  of  British  Coliunbia  may 
stipulate  as  to  gas  produced  in  the  Provincs 
of  British  Columbia: 

"(c)  Agree  to  supply  gas  to  any  Canadian 
consumer  without  impairment  to  any  exist- 
ing Canadian  service,  provided  that  such 
service  can  be  reasonably  and  economically 
supplied.  If  any  application  for  service  is 
declined  by  the  licensee,  it  shall  fcMi;hwlth 
advise  the  Canadian  Government  which  may 
make  such  an  order  as  the  circumstances 
warrant." 

And  the  terms  of  the  act  of  itself  present  an 
even  greater  hazard,  for  the  Governor  in 
council  may  by  proclamation  •  •  *  impose 
export  duties  •  •  •  not  exceeding  10  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  on  fliild  (gas  i  is  a 
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fliuld  by  dcfflnltlon  within  tlxe  a<!|t]  exported 
from  Canada. 

All  the  talk  and  explanatory  ooDTersation 
In  the  vorld  cannot  remove  t|he  menace 
which  thoae  clauses  present  to  the  economy 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  <juantity  of 
gas  to  be  delivered  and  the  inice  to  be 
charged  will  for  22  years  be  under  the  con- 
trol  of    the    Oovernment    of    Canada. 

The  Canadian  Oovernment  has  consistently 
looked  after  its  own  interests.  Neither  pro- 
vincial nor  federal^offlcials  are  to  be  criticized 
for  that.  We  have  Just  elected  a  new  ad- 
aalnistratlon  in  our  own  country  in  the  hope 
that,  after  30  years  of  slap-happy  giving  of 
our  shirts  to  other  nations,  we  niay  get  of- 
ficials as  good  as  the  Canadians  have,  to  look 
after  American  interests. 

Suppose,  in  the  amazing  and'  rapid  de- 
velopment of  British  Columbia,  natural  gas, 
by  making  possible  a  tremendous  industrial 
expansion,  accelerates  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  a  demand  for  petro-chetnical  and 
other  industries  not  now  even  in  the  plan- 
ning, develops  there.  Does  any  one  expect 
the  British  Columbian  Oovernment,  or  the 
Federal  Oovernment  of  Canada,  to  send  In- 
dustry south  of  the  border,  to  Washington 
or  Oregon,  or  Idaho,  because  it  has  pledged 
lt*>^gas  to  Seattle  and  Portland? 

lliat  Lb  not  what  the  22  year  permit  ^ys, 
nor  the  Electricity  and  Fluid  Act,  And  ihey 
are  the  only  authorities  which  will  be  ef- 
fective for  the  22  yean,  uxilrav  they  are 
further  amended  or  abrogated  by  treaty,  to 
guarantee  to  us  both  the  delivery  of  gas  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  contract  price. 

How  about  regulation?  We  can  see  nothing 
In  the  permit  or  act  which  would  allow  the 
Federal  Power  Comml«slon  to  xegulate  a 
Canadian  natural  gas  pipeline. 

Suppose,  of  the  dozens  of  large!  industries. 
Vhlch  require  great  qnantities  of  natural 
gas,  1,  or  2.  or  3  move  into  the  provinces. 
The  22  year  permit  says  that  the  pipeline 
company  must  supply  gas  to  any  Canadian 
consumer  without  impairment  to  any  exist- 
ing Canadian  service,  provided  that  stich 
service  can  be  reasonably  and  e^onomicaUj 
supplied." 

And  the  Federal  Government  may  take 
•etion,  under  the  permit,  if  such  service  is 
refused,  and  make  such  an  order  as  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

No  matter  what  the  contract  between 
American  utility  companies  and  the  Ameri- 
can pipeline  company,  with  its  short  length 
of  line  in  the  United  States,  the  source  of 
gas  will  be  in  Canada,  and  the  22-year  per- 
mit directs  how  that  gas  shall  be  vised.  Any 
guarantee  o^  delivery  by  the  Canadian  pipe- 
line is  worthless,  for  that  reason,  and  a  Jegid 
assurance  that  the  contracted -for  amount 
Of  gas  will  be  delivered  Is  Impossible. 

There  could  be  a  dozen  reason*  why  Can- 
ada may  deem  it  advisable  to  withhold  the 
gas.  It  would  break  no  pledges  to  us.  if  it 
did  so.  It  has  made  no  agreement  with  any 
American  company  nor  any  binding  com- 
mitment to  the  United  SUtes  to  permit  the 
gas  to  flow  to  \is  in  the  quantities  we  desire. 

Quite  the  contrary,  it  has.  by  the  22-year 
permit  given  to  a  Canadian  company,  spe- 
cifically put  us  on  notice  that  it  reserves 
the  right  to  cut  us  off  the  Canadljan  gas  sup- 
ply whenever  its  own  interests  are  best 
served  by  doing  so. 

If.  in  the  co\£rnei<st  years  we  were  to  suffer 
from  a  partial  ox  complete  cutoff,  not  the 
Canadian  officials  should  be  blamed  or  crit- 
icized, but  the  public  uillty  executives  who 
ignored  the   warnings   and   tied   their   cus- 


We  have  beard  a  lot  oi  claptrap  about 
BMch  a  thlnj;  pricing  the  gas  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  the  Canadians  would  be  cut* 
ting  their  own  throaU. 

But  as  you  know,  if  tlie  pipeline  should 
fail,  it  would  be  American  investments 
which  woiild  be  largely  lost;  for  we  are  told 
most  of  the  pipeline  securities  will  be  taken 
by  American  insurance  oomp>anies,  banks, 
and  investors. 

However,  we  could  be  cut  off  from  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  gas  supply,  and  the 
pipeline  might  continue  to  be  a  prosperous 
venture.  For  when  we  talk  about  the  Cana- 
dian Oovemmeufs  possible  reluctance  to 
price  Canadian  gas  out  of  the  market,  we 
must  aak  ourselves:    Whose  market? 

If  the  Canadians  need  the  gAs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own  industries  in  British 
Coliunbla— or  elsewhere,  for  that  is  not  in- 
conceivable, either — a  tax  of  10  cents  a  1,000 
on  gas  exported  to  the  United  States  might 
well  serve  their  purpose  best. 

■ven  at  45  cents  a  1.000  cubic  feet  we 
would  take  all  the  gas  we  could  get.  We.  the 
American  utilities,  would  undoubtedly  be 
priced  out  of  the  industrial  market,  but  with 
the  investment  we  and  our  customers  would 
have  in  the  natural  gas  system,  no  choice 
would  be  left  to  us. 

The  numufactxirlng  of  1,000  British 
thermal  xuUts  gas  would  be  no  substitute 
at  that  price,  even  though  some  of  us  are 
equipped  to  produce  high  British  tbermal 
unit  gas. 

In  that  phase,  the  Seattle  Oas  Co.  has  been 
the  leader.  We  were  the  first  gas  company 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  convert  low 
Britislh  thermal  unit  gisnerating  equipment 
to  produce  high  British  thermal  unit  gas, 
and  for  several  years  we  have  continued  to 
produce  it. 

But  we  are  not  naive  enough  to  play  the 
role  of  Sancho  Panza.  and  tilt  a  gas  generat- 
ing and  byproduct  plant  against  a  natural 
gas  pipeline. 

The  Canadian  Oovernment  could  very  well, 
therefore,  price  a  large  voltune  of  Canadian 
gas  Out  of  the  American  market,  collect  a 
round  sum  of  taxes  oh  the  portion  permitted 
to  cross  the  border,  preserve  most  of  its  gas 
supply  for  Canadian  use,  and  still  keep  the 
pipeline   a  profitable   venture. 

That  is  not  all.  Because  there  is  no  reg- 
ulatory body  in  ^Canada  like  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  no  Ihdication  there  will 
not  be  one.  The  development  of  gas  pipe- 
lines in  Canada  is  most  likely  to  bring  about 
regulation  and  control  by  a  federal  agency 
of  some  sort  in  that  country. 

No  one  has  satisfactorily  explained  to  us 
what  is  to  prevent  the  Canadian  pipeline 
company  from  raising  the  price  of  gas  de- 
livered to  the  American  pipeline  company, 
either  by  Its  own  action,  if  there  Is  no  Ca- 
nadian counterpart  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  or  by  order  of  a  Canadian  Oov- 
ernment agency,  if  there  is. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  Canadian  pipeline 
company  to  guarantee  a  delivery  price  over  a 
period  of  20  years  and  raise  the  money  in  an 
American  market  to  finance  that  line,  unless 
insiirance  companies  and  banks  are  prepared 
to  speculate  with  the  funds  of  life  Insur- 
ance policyholders  or  bank  depositors,  re- 
spectively. 

The  danger  of  being  forced  to  pay  an  In- 
creased price  for  gas  delivery  by  a  Canadian 
pipeline  without  the  change  of  argument  be- 
fore an  American  governmental  agency, 
therefore  is  very  real. 

The  22-year  permit  does  not  give  the  Fed- 
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American  p  abUe  kiti)ltles  would,  therefore, 
be  In  the  xuilnue  position  of  being  regulated 
as  to  price,  at  least,  by  a  Canadian  govern- 
mental agenc}r.  If  thait  is  not  an  anomalous 
position,  we  do  not  know  what  is. 

Both  Americans  and  Canadians  have  lb« 
dignantly  asked  us:  Don't  you  believe  In 
intemationalj  trade?  Are  you  an  isolationist? 
Are  you  trying  to  breaJc  up  the  good  rela- 
tioiu  which  , exist  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States?  Dont  you  realize  that  the 
Provinces  and  the  States  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  a<teommon  economic  entity?  How 
about  the  iijiterchange  of  power?  Alaska? 
And  more.  | 

Well,  our  4nswer  is  very  simple  to  all  the 
questions,    ^e  are  foreigners  to  Canada,  and 
We,  as  an  American  public  utility,  are  Un« 
willing  to  become  an  eoon<»nic  vassal 
foreign  powe^.  * 

If  the  pipeline  were  to  hrlng  oil,  any 
tailment  of;  quantity,  or  increase  in  cost 
would  be  c<inintered  by  us.  in  a  reaorX  to 
California  or  Arabian  pil,  and  tankers  would 
deliver  that  bil  to  our  docks  even  as  they  do 
now. 

But  when  a  single  pipeline  brings  gas  from 
a  single  source,  a  gas  company  must  UJce 
that  gas  under  any  conditions,  or  else  atop 
service.         |  ' 

And  that  'is  not  aU.  The  control  of  thai 
pipeline  will  have  ao  important  effect  on 
the  indvistrjlal  development  of  the  PaciflO 
Northwest  of  the  United  States.  i 

More  power  will  come  through  it  thaa  !■ 
generat^  by  the  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dama 
togetheif.  "That  powe)^  will  be  used  largely 
by  industries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  our 
country;  At  the  end  Of  the  third  year,  it  is 
estimated,  Canada  will  use  only  18.23  percent 
of  the  g«is  from  the  pipeline. 

With  regulation  of  that  line  out  of  tho 
hands  of  any  Amerldui  agency,  the  whole 
econcmtiy  of  the  Pacifie  Northwest  covild  be- 
come a  vassal  of  a  foreign  nation:  for  our 
economy  la  based  largely  on  industry,  and 
industry  Lb  dependent  on  thermal  as  well  as 
mechanical  and  electrochemical  power. 

Now,  nevus  g5>  back]  to  where  we  began— 
the  billiOnidolliU-  pipeline. 

The  CanMian  pipellbe  will  shift  approxlJ 
mately  a  billion  dollart  from  the  p)Ockets  of 
American  lnvesV)rs  anjd  consumers  to  those 
of  Canadians.  Canadian  labor  will  be  em- 
ployed to  bxiild  most  of  the  line;  it  has  even 
been  contemplated  to  buUd  a  steel  plant  In 
Vancouver  to  manufacture  the  steel  for  tho 
line.  If  that  project  falls  through  it  will  bo 
only  because  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  thO 
Canadian  public  to  have  it  so,  or  because 
it  will  not  pay  out. 

Canadiah  gas  wells  will  be  drilled  with 
that  money;  Canadian  labor  will  work  in  the 
gas  flelxl^;|  Canadian  railroads  and  trucks 
will  haul  the  materials  for  the  Jlne;,  Cana- 
dian promoters  will  make  the  usual  big 
profits  of  promotion;  Canadian  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, engineers,  stenographers,  and 
truckdrlvers  will  all  benefit.  The  govern- 
ments, Provincial  and  Federal,  will  benefit 
by  either  t«xes  and  royalties,  or  both,  a^  the 
expense  of  [American  gas  oonsimaers. 

But  if  the  pipeline  is  built  from  New  ifet-| 
Ico,  totally  within  the  confines  of  the  Unitad{ 
States,  whsjt  wjUlithe  billion  dollars  accom- 
plish?      I    1       'I 

In  the  field.  It  will  help  to  develop  natural 
gas  resources  in  the  San  Juan  Basin;  it  will 
fxu-nish  a^  market  for  wells  already  drilled, 
and  now  capped,  and  encourage  the  addi- 
tional exploration  for  gas  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  I<iaho,  and  Washingtofi.  for  whiclh 
there  wUl  be  either  no  market,  or  only  m 


eral  Power  Commission  any  Jurisdiction  over 
tomers  to  a  source  of  supply  over  which  no     the  Canadian  pipeUne.    Our  standing  before      very  local  ohe,  if  the  pipeline  from  Canada 
American   governmental   igency   had  Juris-     a  Canadian  conunlssion  would  be  inferior  to     Is  built  ' 

that  of  a  Canadian  company,  for  in  Canada 

we  are  foreigners.    A  Canadian  commission 

would  be  acting  In  the  public  Interest,  of 

coiirse,  but  the  public  Interest  across   the 

border  Is  that  of  Canadians.  Just  aa  it  Is  of 

Americans  in  the  United  States.  rojralUe 


diction.  '.'li     'I      J     ^       i 

What  is  to  prevent  the  Oovcrnor  Oeneral 
In  Council,  by  proclamation  only,  from  as- 
sessing a  tax  of  10  cents  a  1.000  on  the  gas 
exported  to  us? 


It  wlU  yield  68  percent  of  the  royalties  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  owns 
a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  San  Juan 
Basin  dedica(ted  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
pipeline.  It  wlU  yield  19  percent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian   Allalia 
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wblch  has  a  direct  Interest  tn  the  mineral 
reserves.  Seven  percent  will  go  to  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  In  all  HO  million  in  royalties 
wUl  be  paid  to  SUte  and  Fedwral  authorlUee. 

It  will  supply  Jobs  to  American  workmen 
at  a  time  when  our  economy,  according  to 
the  best  Judgment  ol  the  National  Indiistrlal 
Conference  Board  is  showliig  definite  signs 
of  deceleration. 

It  wUl  buy  steel  in  American  steel  mills, 
roll  pipe  in  American  shops,  dig  trenches 
with  American  labor  and  machinery,  open 
uf)  large  new  areas  of  natiiral  resources,  and 
pay  large  stuns  in  Federal  and  State  taxes. 

It  will  supply  Colorado,  Idaho,  eastern  Ore- 
gon, and  parts  of  Wyoming  with  natural  gas. 
making  up  the  large  deficiency  in  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  and  taking  care  of  the  others 
Wiilch  would  be  abandoned  areas,  as  far  as 
natural  gas  service  la  concerned.  If  a  Cana- 
dian line  were  to  be  built. 

POr  all  these  reasons  and  many  more.  It  is 
Inconceivable  to  us  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  strip  itself  of  the  police 
power  vested  in  it  by  law  for  the  protection 
of  American  public  Interest  and  turn  \u  over 
to  a  foreign  policing  agency  dedicated  to  the 
protection  of  Canadian  public  interest;  or 
that  an  American  regulatory  agency  will 
fall  to  assert  Its  authority  over  any  pipeline 
supplying  us,  and  place  us  at  the  mercy  of 
the  decisions  of  a  foreign  power. 
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A^nl  Radford  Wans  tke  Ak  Force  m 
AdTaace 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

I  or  AKOOtfA 

I   IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday,  MajflS.  1953     j   j 

I  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
t^efs  of  Staff,  nominated  with  a  new 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
by  President  Elsenhower,  will  include 
two  advocates  of  airpower.  In  addition 
to  General  Twining,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  there  will  be  Admiral  Rad- 
lord.  a  strong  supporter  of  airpower, 
and  definitely  an  air  admiral.  But  there 
Is  still  one  question  unanswered.  Back 
JUi  1949  Admiral  Radford  believed  in  the 
development  of  naval  airpower.  at  the 
expense  of  land-based  airpower.  The 
Question  is.  Has  he  changed  his  mind? 
Is  the  Air  Force  to  be  scuttled  in  order 
to  provide  more  canler-based  airpower 
tor  the  Navy? 

Supportei^  of  President  Eisenhower's 
ehoice  say  no.  Before  Admiral  Radford's 
nomination  as  Chstlrman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  admiral  himself  con- 
vinced several  newspapermen  who  inter- 
viewed h\m  that  his  view  had  changed 
Since  his  bitter  attacks  against  long- 
''  range  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force  during 
the  well-rememberedi  B-36  investiga- 
tions. I  I 
j  1  There  Is  some  evidence,  however,  that 
I  the  truth  is  slightly  different.  On  May 
13.  In  Ray  Henle's  Sun  Oil  Co.  Three  Star 
Extra  news  progitim  on  NBC — a  pro- 
gram which  supported  Radford  through- 
out the  B-36  investigations — the  "ex- 
clusive" concluding  item  was  a  strong 
statement  supporting  Admiral  Radford 
and  obviously  inspired  by  him.  This 
statement  makes  it  quite  clear  that  Ad- 
miral Radford  Is  by  no  means  finished 


1  jlth.  ijhe  Air  Force.  Par  from  assum- 
og  th^  impartial  attitude  General  Brad- 
fey  adopted  while  he  was  Chairman,  Ad- 
£iral  Radford  Is  already  calling  his  shots 
(«ainst  the  Air  Force  before  he  takes 
( ifflce.  These  shots  are  directed  exactly 
7here  they  were  directed  during  the 
:  j-36  investigations  despite  Admiral 
Radford's  denial  of  these  views  while  be 
'  ras  seeking  ofSce. 

Tlie  words  in  this  statement  are  very 
<  arefuOly  chosen  but  the  meaning  is  quite 
clear:     "Substantial     changes    recom- 
mended in  the  character  of   the   Air 
i\)rce";  air. power  "used  to  the  fullest 
Atent  by  all  militaiy  units  able  to  use 
t.     The  Army,  the   Marines,  and   the 
lavy  forces  generally  will  enjoy  greater 
ilose  support." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fight  to  force  the 
,  Ur  Force  to  abandon  long-range  bomb- 
ng  in  favor  of  more  close  support  by 
ihort-range  aircraft,  such  as  the  Navy 
s  capable  of  flying  from  carriers,  is  the 
listoric  Navy  League-Radford  line.  It 
ook  its  most  violent  form  in  the  revolt 
)f  the  admirals  led  by  Radford  in  1949. 
t  has  continued  steadily  under  the  aus- 
)ices  of  the  Navy  League,  Admiral  Rad- 
brd,  David  Lawrence,  Hanson  Baldwin. 
J.  S.  News  k  World  Report,  and  other 
i^avy  mouthpieces  ever  since. 

The  most  startling  fact  about  the 
statement  is  the  supreme  confidence 
(Admiral  Radford  is  expressing  through 
lis  old  friend  and  spokesman.  Ray 
ienle,  in  his  ability  to  impose  his  views 
n  the  Air  Force  once  he  gets  in  office 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
is  willingness  to  reveal  just  what  he 
ntends  to  do.  While  we  should  all  ad- 
the  admiral  for  his  candor,  we 
ould  take  warning  from  it.  The  United 
tates  cannot  strike  effective  retaliatory 
lows  on  targets  deep  within  the  Euro- 
ean-Asian  land  mass,  with  carrier- 
me  air  power  from  either  Pacific  or 
Atlantic  waters.  The  security  of  the 
United  States  depends  on  the  preserva- 
tion, intact,  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Alz  Force. 
Do  not  let  the  Navy  scuttle  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  a  transcript  of  the  fol- 
lowing item  from  Mr.  Ray  Henle's  NBC 
newscast,  which  began  at  6:45  p.  m.  on 
May  13.  1953.  His  Note  Book  Exclusive 
follows:  1 1     I 

Some  critics  have  expressed  fear  that  the 
appointment  of  Navy  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Rad- 
ford aa  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff 
la  bad  news  for  the  Air  Force.  Nothing 
could  be  fiirther  from  the  fact.  Admiral 
Eladford  Is  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of 
air  power  In  the  entire  military  establlsh- 
ent.  There  may  be  substantial  changes 
recommended  in  the  character  of  the  Air 
Force  but  there  never  wUl  be  any  reduction 
of  air  power  as  such.  Admiral  Radford  Is 
a  strong  believer  In  a  wi|{kpon  of  the  very 
greatest  importance.  And  he  beUeves  it' 
should  be  iised  to  the  fullest  extent  by  aU 
military  units  able  to  use  It.  This  should 
mean  not  cmly  an  Air  Force  capable  of 
making  effective  strl)ces*at  enemy  sources 
Qf  strength  and  supply  behind  the  line  but 
klr  power  fully  capable  of  supporting  battle 
tctlon  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  on  the 
P'ound.  The  chances  that  the  Army,  the 
SSaxinta,  and  the  Navy  forces  generally  will 
enjoy  greater  close  suppcnt  by  integrated  air 
units  DOW  becomes  a  stronger  possibility. 


Ha*  a  GmTiBckff  Case  Beta  Made  of  th 
EcM9«k  trnd  Military  Valae  of  Ike  St 
Lawreacc  Seaway? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZAlfpr  ' 

OF  PElf NSTLVAKU  '      I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 
t  Tuesday.  May  19,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDTr  Mr.  Speaker,  thje 
following  letter  from  Carlisle  Bargeroti. 
acting  director,  National  St.  Lawrence 
Project  Conference,  appeared  in  the 
March  16,  1953,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  ' 

The  facts  contained  in  Mr.  Bargeron'8 
letter  are  indisputable  and  shoiild  pe 

read  by  every  Member  of  Congress: 

I    .1 

St.  LAWBDfCS  SSAWaf    It      I 

In  your  editorial.  March  4,  on  ••tt»e  jSt. 
Lawrence  Seaway."  you  say  that  a  "con- 
vincing case  for  the  economic  and  military 
valtke  of  the  seaway  has  been  made."  I 
should  like  to  know  to  whom  It  has  been 
made.  The  House  Public  Works  0>mm(titee 
spent  several  months  In  1951  hearing  both 
the  pros  and  the  cons  of  this  subject.  Full 
membership  of  the  committee  was  present 
90  percent  of  the  time.  I  cant  Imagine  a 
subject  having  been  gone  into  more  ez- 
hauBtlvely.  As  a  result  the  committee  voted 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  BlmUftrly. 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ♦nly 
last  year  ref\ised  to  report  it  ottfc  'WUh  m 
favorable  recommendation.  |     I      f     ' 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commeree  and 
Industry,  the  most  representative  business 
organization  of  the  largest  port  on  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  made  a  thorough  analysis  based  mostly 
upon  the  testimony  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  as  a  result  Is  opBosid 
to  the  project.  I  I 

Tour  editorial  says  that  Canada'fe  deeUlon 
to  go  ahead  alone  with  the  project  "cuts  the 
ground  from  under  the  railroad  opposition,** 
Since  the  seaway  is  going  to  be  built  in  any 
event.  By  the  same  token  why  should  tihU 
not  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  die- 
hard waterway  advocates  in  this  couiitryf 
No.  they  are  insisting  that  we  must  fpend 
$100  million  for  the  navigation  work  in  the 
114-mile  stretch  of  the  International  Rapids 
and  Thousand  Islands  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  in  order  to  have  a  vojice  tn 
the  control  of  the  project.  This  Is  litterty 
ridiculous  if  you  will  take  time  to  en<i«ld«r 
it.  To  the  east  of  the  International  ftapids 
section  Is  more  than  1.000  miles  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  wholly  in  Canadian  terri- 
tory, and  to  the  west  of  the  International 
Rapids  section  Is  the  Canadian -owned  and 
operated  Well  and  Canal.  Our  so-calle^  volM 
woUld  be  hemmed  in  on  both  sides.       {  ■] 

The  proposal  for  us  to  do  the  navigation 
work  In  the  International  Rapids  and  Thou- 
sand Islands  section^  Instead  of  belog  In- 
tended to  Insure  our  fair  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Canada,  is  really  born  of  the  reali- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  waterway  pro- 
ponents that  the  proposed  27-foot  dbannel 
would  be  outmoded  for  ocean-going  vessels 
before  a  spadeful  of  dirt  had  been  tiu-ned. 
and  their  plan  is  to  increase  the  depth  to 
30  or  35  feet  once  we  have  been  committed 
and  also  they  want  to  be  in  a  position  to 
force  Canada  to  agree  to  this.  Instead  of 
the  token  $100  million,  this  project'  would 
then  cost  a  good  $2  billion. 
I   .    I  Cabusls  BAaoiau>w. 

'      Acting  Director,  NdtioruU  St.  £«wf«nc« 
Project  Con/erence. 
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Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  RVPRESENTATIVC3 

Tuesday.  Mai^  1^,  j liSJ 

lli  Mlr.ijwiLSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  vexing  prob- 
lems facing  us  todatr  is  that  of  hos- 
pitalization of  our  veterans.  With  so 
much  unwarranted  citticism  of  Congress 
by  a  few  misinformed  vetejrans'  groups, 
\\.t  Is  therefore  heartening  and  encour- 
aging to  observe  thje  attitude  of  the 
department  commanaers  ot  four  impor- 
tant veterans'  organizatioiis  in  Califor- 
nia toward  the  critical  proiblem  of  ade- 
quate hospital  beds  for  veterans  in  San 
Diego  Coimty.  il    !'  I  '' 

Briefly,  the  sltuatloti'  1$  this:  San 
Diego  has  a  rapidly  Increasing  veteran 
population,  as  have  m^t  Calif omla  cities 
today.  With  over  750j000  people  in  the 
county,  the  only  lopal  hospital  beds 
available  for  VA  patients  I  are  100  con- 
tract beds  in  the  naval  hqapital  at  San 
Diego.  Additional  cfsea  ibove  the  100 
are  sent  to  the  Los  Angejes  area,  with 
transportation  costs  paid  hjy  the  VA. 

Legislation  has  been  bejfore  Congress 
for  several  jrears  for  conjftruction  of  a 
200-bed  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  at  San  Di^oi  i  However,  ivcog- 
nizing  the  availabiUty  0f  additional  con- 
tract beds  at  the  naval  hospital  in  San 
Diego,  the  department  commanders  of 
American  Legion.  Vlh^^T,]  DAV,  and 
AMVETS  of  California  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  support  Sah  Diego's  move  for 
100  additional  beds  in  lieu  of  a  200-bed 
hospital.  They  hav^  publicly  issued  a 
statement  recognizing  thajt  economy  is 
the  watchword  of  the  times,  and  that  the 
most  logical  and  ecc^nomical  course  to 
follow  today  is  to  reduest  ui  additional 
100  contract  beds  for  San  Diego.    These 


andAMVETO.  The  statement  addressed 
to  Oovemo^  Warren,  helps  to  highlight 
some  of  thd  problems  facing  California 
and  her  inclreasing  veteran  population: 
It  is  an  old  story  with  you  and  with  us 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  not 
recognise  by  Mveral  hundivd  thousand,  the 
veteran  population  of  California.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  we  have  any  dif- 
ficulty In  convincing  our  Representatives  In 
the  United  States  Congress  that  our  State's 


Whereas 


A273al| 


the  Communist  Party 


owe  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Communist  Party 

are  a  threat  to  the  stability  and  effective^ 

ness  of  a  laborj  xinion:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Thtilt  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  be  defiled  membership  in  tlie  Launo 
dry  Workerf '  International  Union;  and  be  it 


further 


I 


Resolved,  That  the  constitution  and  by 
laws  of  the  Lavndry  Workers'  International 
Union   be   amended   as   follows:    To   article 


veteran   population    Is   considerably  higher  '  XVIII.  page  61-  at^d,  the  |following  as  sec- 

than  that  estimated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad-  tion  6:         ]l     T            I 

ministration.  "Sk;.  e.  (|k)  No  mbnber  of  the  Commu-.' 

It  Is  a  weH  known  fact  that  many  hun-  nist  Party  dr  ojther  subversive  organization,! 


dreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  have  been 
migrating  to  California  f*om  every  other 
State  in  the  T^nion  since  the  close  of  World 
War  I.  It  ts>  not,  however,  such  a  well- 
known  fact  tliat  an  unusually  large  percent- 
age of  these  veterans  are  disabled.  Veter- 
ans' Administration  records  will  show  that 
California  has  a  higher  percentage  of  veter- 
ans drawing  compensation  or  pension  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

(a)  or  the  Nation's  ao  million  veteran 
population,  it  Is^Itably  estinriated  that  Cali- 
fornia has  approximately  1,750,000  or  ap- 
proximately 9  percent. 

(b)  Of  the  Nation's  80,000  100-percent 
servlce-connocted  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  World  War  II  veterans.  California 
htm  10,400.  or  13  percent.  ! 

(c)  Callfcmla  has  the  highest  number — 
3$.500,  service-connected  World  War  I  vet- 
erans; New  York  is  second.  Irlth  32.250. 

(d)  California  has  the  highest  ntimber — 
61750,  service-connected  veterans  from  the 
Hegular  Establishment  (peacetime  vet- 
eran); New  York  is  second,  with  2.500. 

(e)  California  has  the  highest  number — 
1^,500  Spanish-American  War  veterans 
drawing  compensation  or  pension;  New  York 
is  second,  with  8.000.  I 

WhUe  there  continues  to  be  a  curtailment 
In  the  number  of  hospital  beds  for  veterans 
in  Calllfomii.  the  number  of  applications 
for  hospltaaization  continues  to  show  a 
steady  increase. 

The  number  of  veteran  case  folders  trans- 
ferred into  California  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration ofBoes  as  compared  with  those  trans- 
ferred out,  9hows  that  approximately  1,200 
veterans  per  month  among  this  group  have 
taken  permanent  residence  in  California. 


It  is  clearly  indicated  therefore,  from  ac 

any    requests    for    cdnstruqUon    of    the     sutes  veteran  population,  that  California 
needed  200  VA  bed  hospital^  must  have  a  higher  ratio  of  hospital  beds 

per  veteran  population  than  any  State  in 
the  Union  because  of  the  higher  percentage 
of  i^bUities. 


In  a  series  of  conl|erencelB  with  Navy 
and  VA  officials.  I  luive  fouhd  complete 
agreement  on  the  avalilability  of  100  beds 
for  VA  use.  Yet  I  hiavb  beein  unable  to 
persuade  the  Budget  Binvaii  that  the 
most  economical  and  sensible  solution  to 
our  problem  is  the  floancing  of  the  100 
available  beds  at  thv  naval  hospital  In 
San  Diego.  j  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  wel  have  isuch  com- 
plete agreement  on  siich  a  logical  course, 
one  that  will  preclude  the  spending  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  lOO-bed  hospital, 
it  seems  sheer  folly  for  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  stand  in  the  pair  of  the  obvious 
solution  of  this  proplem.  Swne  way 
must  be  found  to  ge^  authorization  for 
100  contract  beds  foi^  San  Die(;o. 
I  Mr.  Speaker,  becai|ise4>f  the  Interest 
in  the  problems  of  hon>i^llzati<^n  of  vet- 
erans, I.  imder  unanimous  consent,  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  ojf  the  Record  a  por- 
tion of  a  statement  Issijied  lait  fall  by 
the  department  commiander  of  four  Cali- 
fornia veterans'  organizations,  namely, 

the  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  For-        whereas  the  Commimist  Party  is  -  ,« 
eign  Wars,  Disabled  American  Veterans,     threat  to  our  American  way  of  life;  apd 


I         i  :  I 

Resolatim  of  Laanilry  Workers*  latcr- 
1     I         liatioBal  Unioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  T      'I  or    --""^yji. 
HON.  FRED  L  BUSBET 

^  or  xuxwDxa         I      |   ij 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSIVrATIvES 
Tuesday,  May  19.  1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Laimdry  Workers'  International  Union. 
A.  F.  of  L.,  completed  its  quadrennial 
convention  in  Chicago  on  May  14.  On 
the  final  day  the  union's  resolutions 
committee  brought  in  one  of  the  strong- 
est antl-Oommunlst  resolutions  I  have 
currently  seen  passed.    It  reads: 


a  direct 


nor  any  person  who  subscribes  or  lends  supn 
F>ort  to  thetr  doctrines,  sbiall  be  allowed  toi 
hold  membership  in  any  local  union  of  tha 
Intemation^  organization.  If  by  fala« 
statemenu  such  individual  has  obtalne<l 
memttershlpL  he  shall  be  expelled.  It  L 
not  necessainr  'that  the  tndlvldxial  chargfei, 
Wth  membership  In  the  Communist  Partj 
or  other  subversive  oi|ganication  admit  hki 
membership  li^  said  party  or  organicatloni 
If  the  local  exiecutlve  board,  by  majority 
vote,  is  satttfl^  by  the  evidence  presented 
that  the  indlvl^^aI  is  a  member  of  the  Com-i^ 
munlst  Party  jc|r  of  any  other  subversive 
organization,  or  I  subscribes  or  lends  support 
to  their  doctrines,  the  local  executive  board 
shall  expel  such  Individual  after  he  has  obf 
talned  a  proper  trial,  in  accordance  with  ou^ 
constitution! and  bylaws.  i 

"(b)  The  a<:tlon  of  the  local  exeeutlM 
board  is  final  and  binding,  with  the  under^ 
standing  that  either  party  has  the  right  to 
appeal  in  acCclrdance  with  this  constltutloa 
and  subject  io;the  following  provision:         j 

"(c)  If.  inltie  opinion  of  the  general  presl^ 
dent,  the  abo|vt  section  has  not  been  compUea 
with  in  priiaciple  and  intent  by  the  loc^ 
union  or  its  executive  officeas,  he  or  someone 
appointed  by  him  or  acting  for  him,  shall  bo 
empowered  t|a  reopen  and  review  the  casf, 
and  if  he  de^ins  it  a4vlsable.  he  or  his  rep- 
resentative snail  be  empowered  to  tratufer 
the  case  to  the  Igepenfl  executive  board.  If 
the  general  ji^eCUtlve  board  retiuns  a  dect- 
slmi  of  gullt|,{  tlie  decision  shall  be  fliuU  antt 
binding."      T        ■  -11 

Mr.  Speansr^  iir.  Isam  J.  Byers.  inteif« 
national  prelsident  of  the  union,  in  hl^ 
report  to  thje  convention,  presented  api 
up-to-date  ^hd  analytical  report  on  tb|ej 
ndst-Communist  moves  qf  j 
aggression.  I  lit  niras  factual,  and  wheth^ 
or  not  one  a^irees  with  all  the  conclusions 
reached  by  ,  President  Byers,  it  showst 
study  and  l}nderstanding  of  the  wor^j 
menace  of  cbmtnimism.  'j  1 

As  long  a8  gileat  labor  luions  are  Ifldl 
by  men  who  can  and  do  carry  the  storyj 
of  the  Red  menace  to  their  followens,! 
America  need  not  wtorry  too  much  about  ^ 
the  danger  <  if  the  wjorklngmen  of  Amet- 1 
ica  f  ollowin! :  the  Red  flag. 

This  actio  a  proveis  that  the  leaders  of  | 
the  unions  ire  alefit  to  the  menace  ^ 
eommimism  and  tbf  plans  of  the  Com- 
munists to  ;ake  ovtr  control  of  unions 
in  order  to  gain  thkr  objectives  hi  the 
United  Stat^.  Other  unions  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Laundry 
Workers'  InternatioiDal  Union  and  pass 
similar  strong  resolutions  that  would  not 
only  condemn  communism,  but  would 
amend  their  bylaws  to  prevent  Commu- 
nists from  becoming  members,  and  would 
provide  positive  means  for  expelling  any 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  Coni- 
munlst  Par^ii.j  I  congratulate  Mr.  Byeit^ 
and  the  members  of  i  his  union.  j 

Both  the  ^esohitioln  and  the  report  at 
President  By^n,  ai   submitted  to  ttk 
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convention  by  Secretary-Treasurer  E.  C. 
James,  of  Chicago,  were  adopted  unani- 
mously.   


ancj 
Wait 
I  i»uit 
she  re 


JeffcrsoB  National  ExpantioB  Memorial       wh  cb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  o» 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  lassoxTBi 

iN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1953 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
made  today  before  the  Library  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  in  support  of  my  bill  H.  R. 
2215.  and  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May 
14  on  the  same  subject,  the  Authoriza- 
tion of  the  Completion  of  the  Jefferson 
Expansion  Memorial  on  the  St.  Louis 
Riverfront,  which  forms  the.  eastern 
boundary  of  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent:  • 

Tkstimont    on    Behait    or   th»    JtrrtMson 

National  Expansion  Memorial  BironE  thb 

LbBAKT    StJBCOMMITTEi:    OF.  TH*  HOUSB   AO- 
IfUnffTBATIOM   COMMnrSB  \  \ 

(By  Representative  Leonob  ^itn.  Johk  B.) 

SlTLLIVAN  ) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleaguee,  I  am  ap- 
pearing before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial,  to 
be  located  In  St.  Louis. 

As  many  of  you  remember,  my  husband, 
the  late  pongressman  John  B.  Sullivan,  in- 
troduced a  bill  In  the  81st  Congress  on  behalf 
of  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  He  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  memorial,  and.  In  cooperation 
with  other  Members  from  Missouri,  urged 
that  this  be  made  a  national  shrine.  . 

I  like  to  think  that  I  am  carrying  on  the 
heritage  left  me  by  my  husband.  I  believe 
that  In  this  year  1953 — 150  years  after  the 
Louisiana  P»urchase — It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  the  action 
needed  to  establish  on  the  riverfront  of  St. 
Louis,  a  national 'memorial  that  will  sym- 
bolize the  growth  and  the  movement  west- 
ward of  our  Nation. 

It  was  from  this  site  149  years  ago  that 
our  pioneer  forefathers  launched  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  following  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.  Starting  from  the  riverfront 
In  St.  Louis,  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  moved  through  the  vast  territories 
that  had  been  acquired  by  the  foresight  of 
an  able  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
It  was  3  years  and  4  months  later,  long  after 
the  expedition  had  been  given  up  fc  •  lost, 
that  the  small,  brave  group  of  explorers  re- 
turned to  their  starting  point — the  river- 
front shore  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Before  appearing  today,  I  went  back  into 
my  American  history  and  discovered  a  rather 
Interesting  fact.  I  found  out  that  in  1803 
there  were  men  in  Congress  who  opposed 
the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  Territory. 

The  Interesting  thing  about  our  great  city 
of  St.  Louis  is  that  regardless  of  the  orators 
in  the  Congress  in  1803.  St.  Louis  waa  the 
natural  gateway  to  the  West  that  was  ex- 
plored by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

If  the  Congress  had  not  approved  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  150  years  ago.  St.  Louis 
might  have  been  a  border  city  of  a  French 
or  Spanish  colony  or  dominion.  Even  Aaron 
Burr's  dream  of  an  Independent  empire  In 
the  West  might  have  become  a  reality.  How- 
ever, despite  the  obstinate  few  In  the  Con- 
gress of  150  years  ago,  this  great  country  la 
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known  aa  the  United  States  of  Amwica. 
St.  Louis  is  known  as  the  gateway  to  the 
Because  of  these  historical  reasons. 
to  urge  that  on  the  same  riverfront 
that  was  the  starting  point  for  the 
and   Clark   Expedition,   on   the   land 
hat  already  been  bought  by  the  Fed- 
Oovemment — and    cleared — that    this 
be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  the  open- 
of  the  territory  to  the  west.     It  should 
a  symbol  of  democracy,  of  faith  in  our 
country,  and  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
who  made  possible  the  United  States 
America.      Unless    this    Congress    acts — 
It  ts  possible  that  the  82  acres  along 
riverfront  in  my  city  of  St.  Louis,  which 
locatM  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Agresslbnal  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
(resent,  will  be  turned  over  to  private  or 
^merclal  uses.    I  do  not  want  this  to  hap- 
Pour  of  my  colleagues  have  Introduced 
bills  to  H.  R.  2215,  which  was  the 
i  introduced  in  the  House  on  January 
1953,  authorizing  the  eventual  comple- 
tion of  the  project — the  Jefferson  National 
Memorial.    I  Introduced  this  bill 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  live  up  to  Its  contract  made  in 
with  the  city  of  St.  Louis  when  this 
pr4>Ject  was  begun.    I  believe  that  this  Con- 
should  act  now  on  our  bills  in  order 
8top-+-and   I   want  to  repeat   that  word  . 
elf -seeking  private  and  commercial 
from  acquiring  this  land  which  now 
belongs  io   the   Federal   Government.     The 
Ut  tion  needs  this  memorial,  a  memorial  that 
wculd  to  our  children   and  our   children's 
children  represent  part  of  our  great  Amerl- 
tradltlon.     St.  Louis  wants  this  memo- 
to  help  restore  the  cultural   and   hls- 
tot'lcal  background  that  has  been  ours  as  part 
the  Nation. 

)/b.  Chairman  and  colleagues.  I  have  a 
love  for  my  city  of  St.  Louis.  I  have 
jreat  love  in  my  heart  for  what  our  city 
lents  in  America^  history.  The  great 
W^st  was  opened  from  St.  Louis.  I  am  ask- 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
faith  with  the  commitment  made  in 
middle  thirties  to  match  funds  from 
entire  48  States  with  the  funds  we  have 
in  ovir  city.  I  ho(>e  that  In  this  150th 
a4nlversary  year  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
National  Congress  will  authorize  the 
e\|entual  completion  of  this  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Memorial. 
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[Arom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  of  May  14. 
19531 

Fo«  TH«  Whole  Natiok 

May  18  and  19 — next  Monday  and  Tues- 
di  y — may  well  be  crucial  days  in  the  hls- 
to  ry  of  the  project  to  give  the  American  peo- 
pl  e  a  fltilng  national  memorial  to  their  west- 
ward development.  They  are  the  days  on 
w  ilch  the  Senate  and  the  House  subcommlt- 
tess.  respectively,  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial. 

Mayor  Tucker  is  making  no  mistake  In  his 
p]  &n  to  go  to  Washlngrton  for  these  hearings. 
T  le  cMc  and  biislness  leaders  who  accom- 
pt  ny  hltn  will  be  acting  In  a  cause  which  la 
Ir  no  s^nse  whatever  a  local  project.  The 
S1 .  Loutt  riverfront  area  between  Eads  and 
Bd  acArthur  Bridges  is  national  soil.  It  Is  no 
a(  cldent  that  this  historic  ground,  where  the 
feet  of  Intrepid  pioneers  moved  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  is  under  the  administration 
'-ol  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  national  character  of  the  Jefferson 
rr  emorlal  project  is  demonstrated  by  the 
sionsorship  of  the  authorization  bills  which 
have  been  Introduced  in  the  new  Congress. 
Ii  L  the  Senate  the  bill  is  Jointly  sponsored  by 
Senators  from  no  fewer  than  four  States — 
H  ENNiNcs  and  Symington,  of  Missouri;  Mas- 
■n  N,  of  Pennsylvania;  Andebson  of  New  Mex- 
Icp,  and  MoBSE,  of  Oregon. 

Five  IdeAtical  bills  in  the  House  bring  to- 
gether 3  Representatives  from  St.  Lovils  and 


a  from  southern  lUlnols.  They  are  Con- 
gressmen Crnms  and  Karsten  and  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan of  this  city  and  St.  Louis  County  and 
Price  and  Bishop  of  the  Illinois  area  east  and 
south  of  St.  Louis.  Appropriately  this  spon- 
sorship Includes  members  of  Republican, 
Democratic,  and  Independent  affiliation 
What  is  Congress  aajied  to  do? 
Only  to  approve  an  authorization  s(|>  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  Nation  to.  go  ahead  with  plani  long 
ago  agreed  to. 

What  can  be  done  without  an  appropria- 
tion at  this  time? 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  of  permanent 
value.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the  acceptance 
of  potential  donations  of  substantial  earth 
fill.  It  soon  will  be  time  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  tp  take  certain  legal  step* 
in  connection  with  the  memorlars  develop- 
ment. Already  It  Is  long  past  time  for  de- 
tailed plans  to  be  developed  with  confi- 
dence. Ml 

What  is  the  basis  for  this  requMltifor  aa 
authorization? 

The  basis  is  congressional  sanction  which 
now  goes  back  almost  20  years — to  the  Joint 
resolution  of  June  15.  1934.  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  formulating  plana 
for  designing  and  constructing  a  permanent 
memorial  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  St. 
Louis."  and  to  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  Aug- 
ust 21.  1935,  through  which  the  area  became 
officially  an  historic  site. 

In  the  Senate  the  subcommittee  consist* 
of  Senator  Pu«t«ll,  of  Connecticut,  chair- 
man, and  Senators  Bakbett,  of  Wyoming, 
and  Oeebk,  of  Rhode  Island.  Serving  on 
the  House  subcommittee  with  its  chairman. 
Representative  Ha««I80n,  of  Nebra»ka.  are 
Repreeentatlves  Coebett,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Van  Pelt,  of  Wisconsin;  Cole,  of  Missouri; 
Oakmatz  and  Feiedel.  of  Maryland,  and 
PWAM,  of  Texas.  Favohible  action  in  the 
subcommittees  would  be  an  Important  flcrt 
step  ahead  for  the  authbrlzatlon.      I  i 

The  fact  that  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives who  wUl  consider  the  bills  come 
from  over  the  country  !•  all  to  tbe  good. 
The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  not  a  local 
affair.  The  great  exploration  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  was  not  a  regional  matter.  This  project 
like  the  spirit  of  national  ^owth  which  it 
memorializes,  belongs  to  the  entire  country. 
The  Post-Dispatch  would  oppose  large  ex- 
penditures to  this  end  currently  for  reasons 
which  are  obvious  to  everyone.  But  we 
favor  enthusiastically  official  authorization. 
Congress  has  at  hand  the  means  for  a 
perfect  observance  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  Jefferson's  bold  and  Imaginative  leader- 
ship in  1803.  May  it  make  the  most  of  M 
for  the  countless  mUlions  of  Amerioana  wbok 
In  the  future,  will  want  to  walk  where  herole 
men  and  women  set  the  course  that  spread 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  sea  to  sea. 


Tke  MiUioB  Penny  Paradei    \ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  T' 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

I  or  wiscoNsiir   |         |M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESiENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1953 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  following  article  which  ap« 
peared  in  Look  magazine.  Next  to  the 
family,  I  believe  community  life  is  the 
foundation  of  our  country;  and  tihere- 


i 


Ifore, 


I  feel  these  joiaaK 
||  Ithe  widest  possible  accla^: 

TBS  Million  Psnwt  Pasam 

Twenty-<»e  pupils  1^  tbe  geometry  diMm 
Of  Arbor  Vltae-Woofniff  Hi^lh  School. 
Woodruff.  Wis.,  decided  they  wotild  like  to 
eee  "a  mlUiou  ot  something.*'  Tbeir  teacher, 
Otto  Burlch,  suggested  that  ibey  try  to 
collect  a  million  pennies  to  beip  buUd  the 
first  hospital  in  the  Woodrtiff  arfa.  The  Mil- 
lion Penny  Parade  was  launchfd. 

Although  the  school  has  only  130  stiulente, 
the  MiiUon  Penny  Pareders  fofmed  a  prac- 
iiotl  working  organlziition.  llie  commer- 
cial departTT^ent  prod^iced  15.000  mailing 
pieces,  the  mathematics  department  handled 
the  accounting  actlvltttea.  aiM|  other  aca- 
demic sections  did  tbeir  share.  Students 
at  a  neighboring  hlga  scboof  became  so 
enthusiastic  that  t£^,  eoUected  60,000 
flenniee.  Jj    !•  lL 

With  an  averace  of  |70  poonng  in  dally, 
the  MUllon  Penny  Paraders.are  expected  to 
have  their  "million  Of  something"  well 
ahead  of  their  Memorial  D^y  deadline,  and 
Lakeland  Memorial  Hoepttal  dill  receive  a 
^0,000  contrlbuUon. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  F. 


or 
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IN  'ZHX  8SNATK  OF  T^  UWi'l'EU  STATES 

I        Tuesday,  Map  19, 19S3 

|.  Ur.  KENNEDY.  Ut.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  dealing 
with  returning  prisoners  which  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  Ox  Monday, 
May  4,  1953,  which  wilTbe  of  great  in- 
terest, I  am  sure,  to  all  Mexxibers  of  the 

.Senate. 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecoro, 
as  follows:  [ 

I  Twnrrr-TBBiB  at  Vaixrr  ^oa^ 

Maj.  James  Campbell,  public  ^information 
ufllcer  at  the  Valley  Forge  Arr*y  Hospital, 
puts  a  question  which  reveals  vei*y  succinctly 
the  situation  of  the  23  repatriate  prisouen 
who  were  flown  there  In  secrecyl 

"How  would  you  feel."  be  adu.  "if  you 
[were  captured  and  wounded  and  then  flown 
10,000  miles  to  a  hoq;»ital  to  find  you  were 
labeled  a  possible  Communist?  | 
j  -Well,  that's  how  theee  boys  feel." 
I  At  least  three  of  the  men  ar^  suffering 
from  tuberculosU,  which  is  cerltalnly  not 
due  to  *' brain waahlng."  Others  undoubtedly, 
jare  litter  cases.    AU  have  dietary  deflclencles. 

That  others  may  be  suffering  f rpm  malad- 
justments Is  hardly  surprising;  bsy.-thiatric 
treatment  is  available  to  thena,  b^t  only  on 
a  voluntary  basU.  Th4t  a  fJw  may  have 
become  affected  by  a  Communist  [propagan- 
da—to  a  greater  or  lesaer  extent.  wHether 
they  knew  it  or  not — Is  leasUy  con^ivable  in 
the  circumstances.  j 

I  But  On  every  one  of  theee  33  inen.  who 
have  undergone  great  bardahips  If  or  their 
country,  there  has  been  placed  a  ktlgma. 

It  Is  impcx-tant  to  dlseover  howlthis  6ame 
about.  I 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  ex- 
change In  Korea  was  specifically  confined  to 
sick  and  woxinded  prtsoiners.  Amang  th< 
there  were  litter  cases,  poen  perh^  too  iU 
to  talk  to  reporters. 

Others  undoubtedly  suffered  tnka  shock; 
It  was  perhaps  weU  to  keep  them  apart,  so 


that  they  would  not  say  i  anything  lot  pabUo     to  aU  of  the  land  from  Tucalpa  to  Oabaaon. 


oonsumption  until  tbey  had  time  to  get  their 
bearings. 

For  the  possibility  that  there  might  be 
Communists,  or  tmeonsclous  Oommtmlst 
sympathiaers,  amcmg  them  the  services  were 
prt^jared.  That  was  wise.  A  boy  Just  back 
from  a  prison  camp  might  give  expression  to 
opinions  he  would  quickly  regret,  once  he 
learned  what  was  going  on  In  the  wwUL 

Of  course,  it  was  not  easy,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  exchange,  to  discover  which  prisoners 
had  actually  been  infected.  Americans  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  discipline  of  the  armed 
services,  a  fact  with  which  most  of  our  maLs 
population,  and  a  large  part  of  the  female,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  a£ter  two  World  Wan  and 
34  months  of  Korea. 

But  authority  ^  ieadUy  confuses  dislike 
of  Itself  as  sedition,  even  when  it  is  normal 
and  American.     A  i^turned  prisoner's  care- 
lesf  statement  could  easily  arouse  susplclon.| 
StlU.   it  was  excusable   for   the  services  to| 
mafce  assurance  doubly  sure  by  keeping  such  ' 
a  sbldler  from  talking  too  soon  In  every  case 
where  there  was  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

But  It  was  Inexcusable  to  l\unp  together 
the  badly  wounded,  the  sick,  the  shocked,  the 
resentful,  and  the  suspected,  and  fly  them  to 
Valley  Forge.  whUe  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
publicly  tagged  aU  as  siispected  Communists. 

Doubtful  cases  could  easily  have  been  set 
aside,  while  Interviews  by  anyone  with  pcdlti- 
eal  understanding  quickly  and  quietly  estab- 
lished whether  any  prisoners  had  actuaUy 
been  infected  with  communism.  It  was  im- 
necessary  to  place  a  stigma  on  the  23  at 
^aUey  Forge. 

That  the  public  Jumped  to  eonehislons  is 
due  to  a  beeetting  sin  all  Americans  share  in 
^ese  times.  It  should  cause  us  to  ponder. 
^ut  the  services  canmot  eecape  responslbU- 
Ity:  nor  can  they  {dead  In  extenuation  that 
they  were  caught  by  surprise,  flor  "Little 
Switch"  was  an  arranged  affair. 

Here  is  still  another — and  very  Tlvld — Il- 
lustration of  the  fact  that  the  services  can- 
not handle  s\ich  situations.  Their  pubtlc- 
relatlons  systems,  originally  built  to  obtain 
appropriations  from  Congress,  have  no  con- 
ception of  tact.  The  sooner  we  realise  this 
and  overhaul  them,  the  better  it  will  be.  both 
tot  the  mUltary  and  the  country. 

I  i         Umclx  DDBixr. 


Centennial  Celebration  at  HifUanJ 
Spfinct,  Calif . 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

lor  CAixroaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUBX  OF  BSPRBSSNTATIVES 

I  Tuesday.  May  19. 1953 

Mr.   SHEPPARD.    Mr.   Speaker  and 

Meml>ers  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, it  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  the  comments  of  Dr.  Guy  Bogart,  of 
Highland  Springs  and  Beaimiont,  Calif., 
pertaining  to  the  unveiling  of  a  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  Dr.  Isaac  W.  Smith: 

Highland  Springs,  seat  of  the  first  white 
culture  in  the  Beaumont-Cherry  Valley  area 
and  spreading  to  all  of  the  San  Oorgonlo 
Pass,  will  celebrate  its  centennial  on  Satur- 
day. Jtme  20,  1968,  with  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  Dr.  Isaac  W..  Smith  with  his 
family,  its  first  settl«rs.  Ban  Bernardino, 
which  sent  oirt  the  settlers  for  Tucalpa, 
Oak  Olen.  and  the  Pass  country  to  OOachella 
Valley,  will  be  honored  for  her  own  famous  ' 
pioneer.  Pauline  Weaver,  who  was  the  first 
man  in  the  Beaumont  area  having  a  patent 
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^STENSION  OP  REMARKS    : 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSm 

lor  wiscoHsiif  I' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ^EPIUBSENTATIVES 
I  l^uksday.  i^ay  19.  1953 

O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
about  20  months  Lt.  t^ol.  Willard  Worden 
commanded  the  674th  A.  C.  and  W. 
Squadron  a^  Osceola,  Wis.  He  has  re- 
cently  beert  transferred  to  Colorado. 
The  commuhlfiy  regrets  his  le&viag.  He 
has  done  an^excelleOt  job  in  community 
relations,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  ceriain  letters  and  newspaper 
clippings  t6  afbow  the  great  good 
accomplish^:  M     il         I 

Dr.  L.  O.  ^menstad,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Aeronautics  Commission 
and  president  of  Osceola,  near  which  the 
674th  A.  C.  and  W.  Squadron  is  stationed, 
speaks  highly  of  the  record  and  popularity 
of  Lt.  Col. :  WlUard  Worden.  commanding 
officer  of  the^installatlbn. 

A  copy  of  fOa  letter  to  Gen.  Thomas  Darcy. 
commanding  olQcer.  81st  Air  Division.  Fcwt 
Snelllng,  Iffluui..  Is  attached: 

ytlXMiK  or  OSCBOLA. 

j  ;  State  or  Wiscomsqi, 

March  2S,  195M, 
Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  C.  Dabct.  [ 

,  VSAF.  Meadtjuarters  31st  Air  Divisiok, 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
DBAS  OntsaAZ.  Dabct:  It  Is  with  extreme 
regret  that i I  have  noticed  the  reassignment. 
of  Lt.  Col.  WUlard  Worden  who  has  been 
in  commaad  of  the  674th  A.  C.  aDd|  V^ 
Squadron  here,   j        j  j 

Never  have  we  had  a  commander  so  willing 
to  Join  in  the  aff^rs  of  this  community:  nor 
so  able  to  muster  support  when  needed,  both 
within  and  mithput  his  command. 

i  know  jthat  the  man  you  send  to  replace 
him  wili  have  the  same  splendid  character- 
istics that  Colonel  WoTden  possesses. 
Todrs  very  truly.  ( 

j  '    ,  -  I..  O.  S^CBrsTAD.  M.  D.,J 

j  1    ,  Village  PreaiOent.  I 

[Ftom  the  Frederic  j(Wi8.)   Inter-Oounty 
Leader  of  Janijiary  14.  1953] 

COMlfAHIlKB,  prpUBS  FeOM  A  IB  BASK.  AT  liASCK 

;    I   0r  Dncas  Mkst  i 

Among  the'  many  fine  folks  we  met  et  th# 
March  oi  Dimes  meeting  at  Balsam  Lak4 
Monday  i^ht  were  three  men  from  the  alri 
base  at  Osceola,  In  flact.  the  Commander 
hlnuelf.  Lt.  Col.  WUiard  L.  Worden.  hia 
adjutant.  1st  Lt.  Ouy  Ci  Chesnutt,  and  S.  Sgd. 
Peter  Kutsoplas.  It  was  a  great  pleasure' 
and  honor  to  meet  these  gentlemen  and  visit 
with  them.  The  base  made  a  wonderfui 
contribution  ($387.50)  to  the  Polk  |^unty 
March  of  Dimes  last  year,  and  will  no  doubt 
give  a  good  accoiu^  of  jthemselves  this  yeary 
too.  I  !•  j 

Cou»fBL  WosoKxr  Lbaviho  Foa  OouwAoo  Poen 

Lt.  Colj  WUliam  Wordlen  is  soon  leaving  this 
area  to  assume  duties  as  staff  officer  In  Colo- 
rado Spitings.   Colo.,   with   the   Air  Defense, 
Command.    He  has  beeU  commanding  olBc«c 


|forc> 


I  feel  these 
i|  {the  widest  possible  aecla^: 
i  TBS  BCnxzoK  Pnorr  Pasadb 

T««nty-<»w  pupUs  111  the  geometry  tH»m 
(rf  Arbor  Vltae-Woodruff  High  School, 
leoodniff.  Wis.,  decided  they  wpuld  like  to 
^ee  "a  mllliou  ot  Bomethtng.*'  Their  teacher, 
Otto  Burlch.  luggested  tikat  tliey  try  to 
collect  a  million  pennliea  to  lieip  build  the 
first  hospital  In  the  Woodruff  arfa.  The  Mil- 
lion Penny  Parade  was  launched. 

Although  the  school  has  only  130  students, 
the  Million  Penny  Par«ders  fofmed  a  prac- 
tical worlclng  organlsiition.  Ilw  commer- 
cial departTTi^ent  prod^iced  18.000  mailing 
pieces,  the  mathenuitics  department  handled 
the  accounting  actiTltjiea.  an^  other  aca- 
demic sections  did  tbeir  share.  Students 
Ht  a  neighboring  high  school  became  so 
•ntliasiastic  tliat  tL^y  collected  60,000 
gjennies.  I 

With  an  average  of  ^70  pouring  in  daily, 
the  Millloa  Penny  Par^dersare  expected  to 
have  their  "miilllon  6f  something"  well 
ahead  of  their  Memorial  D^y  deadline,  and 
Lakeland  Memorial  Hospital  liiU  receive  a 
$10,000  oontrlbuUon.  ^ 
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HON.  JOHN  F. 


or 


RT8 


Of  THX  SSNATB  OF  T^  UWlTIO)  STATES 

!  Tuesday.  Map  19. 1953 

lit.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  1  a& 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoRA  an  editorial  dealing 

i  with  returning  prisoners  which  appeared 
in  the  Bostcm  Daily  Globe  Ox  Monday. 
May  4,  1953,  which  wilTbe  Of  great  in- 
terest, I  am  sure,  to  all  Mexxibers  of  the 

.Senate. 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows:  [ 

I  TwnfTT-nus  AT  Vaixrr  ^oa^ 

Maj.  James  Campbell,  public  ^Information 
uflJcer  at  the  Valley  Forge  An<iy  Hoepital. 
puts  a  question  which  reveals  ve^  succinctly 
the  situation  of  the  23  repatrUtM  prisonov 
who  were  flown  there  In  secrecyl 

"How  would  you  feel."  be  aAs,  "if  you 
[were  captured  and  wounded  and  then  flown 
10,000  miles  to  a  hospital  to  flnfi  you  were 
labeled  a  possible  Communist?    | 
j     -Well,  that's  how  theac  boys  f^l." 

At  least  three  of  the  men  ah*  suffering 


oonsumptton  until  they  had  time  to  get  thelx 
bearings. 

For  the  possibility  that  there  might  be 
Communists,  or  unconscious  Communist 
sympathlaers,  amcmg  them  the  services  were 
prefMtfed.  Tliat  was  wise.  A  l>oy  Just  back 
from  a  prison  camp  might  give  expression  to 
opinions  he  would  quickly  regret,  once  he 
learned  what  was  going  on  In  the  wwUL 

Ot  course.  It  was  not  easy,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  exchange,  to  discover  which  prisoners 
had  actually  been  infected.  Americans  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  discipline  of  the  armed 
services,  a  fact  with  ^i^ch  most  of  oui  mala 
population,  and  a  large  part  of  the  female,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  after  two  World  Wars  and 
34  months  of  Korea. 

But  authority  tpo  ieadily  confuses  dislike 
of  Itself  as  sedition,  even  when  it  is  normal 
and  American.     A  i^turned  prisoner's  care- 
leas  statement  could  easily  arouse  euspicioa.| 
Still,   it  was  excusable   for   the  services  to| 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  keeping  such  ' 
a  soldier  from  talking  too  soon  in  every  case 
where  there  was  the  stiadow  of  a  doubt. 

But  It  was  inexcusable  to  Itmip  together 
tlie  badly  wounded,  the  sick,  the  shocked,  the 
resentful,  and  the  suspected,  and  fly  them  to 
Valley  Forge.  whUe  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
publicly  tagged  all  as  suspected  Communists. 

DoutJtf-jl  cases  couM  easily  have  been  set 
•aide,  while  interviews  by  anyone  with  pcdlti- 
eal  tmderstanding  quickly  and  quietly  estab- 
hahed  whether  any  prisoners  had  actually 
been  infected  with  communism.  It  was  un- 
necessary to  place  a  stigma  on  the  23  at 
yaUey  Forge. 

That  the  public  Jumped  to  eonetusions  Is 
due  to  a  besetting  sin  all  Americans  share  in 
these  times.  It  should  cause  us  to  ponder. 
But  tlw  services  cannot  escape  responslbil- 
tty:  nor  can  they  plead  in  extenuation  that 
they  were  caught  by  surprise,  for  *XlttIe 
Switch"  was  an  arranged  affair. 

Here  Is  still  another — and  very  vivid — Il- 
lustration of  the  fact  that  the  services  can- 
not handle  such  situations.  Their  public- 
relations  systems,  originally  built  to  obtain 
appropriations  from  Congress,  have  no  con- 
ception of  tact.  The  sooner  we  realise  this 
and  overhaul  them,  the  better  it  will  be,  both 
tot  the  military  and  the  country. 

i    I         1        Unclb  xyomxt. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

!or  cAuvoufiA 


Be  sold  the  t  IgUUnA  OpKbc^a  area  to  . 
Smith.  ano^hjeM  San  B«mardlno  pioneer  w: 
later  representied  the  county  in  the  Stat 
legislatiu-e.  ■  Manager  iElmer  Rosin,  of  Hlgl 
land  Springs,  will  be  host  at  the  unveiling 
the  Cherry  QjaMn  of  the  annual  Cherry  Fm^ 
tlval  cotulu<)tM  by  the  Beaumont  Unna 
aub. 


hLt4. 


r 


^STENSION  C^  REMARKS    : 

HON.  AtVIN  E.  aKONSlb 

^    lor  wxscoHsiM  r 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  I        \  l^uksdav.  i^ay  19.  1953 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
about  20  months  Lt.  t^ol.  Willard  Wordea 
commanded  tfae  674th  A.  C.  and  W. 
Squadron  &^  Osceola.  Wis.  He  has  re- 
cently beed  transferred  to  Colorado. 
The  commuhlfiy  regrets  his  living.  He 
has  done  an^excellezit  job  in  community 
relations,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  ceriatn  letters  and  newspaper 
clippings  t^  aBjow  the  great  good 
accomplish^:! '  i'    Jl         I 

Dr.  L.  O.  ^menstad,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Aeronautics  Commission 
and  president  of  Osceola,  near  which  th« 
674th  A.  C.  and  W.  Sqxiadron  is  stationed, 
speaks  highly  of  the  record  and  popularity 
of  Lt.  Col. :  Willard  Worden.  commanding 
officer  of  tb^.installatlbn. 

A  copy  of  his  letter  to  Gen.  Thomas  Darcy, 
commanding  officer,  81st  Air  Division.  Fort 
Snelllng,  Ifluui..  is  attached: 

ViDUJUS   or  O8CB0LA. 

{  ;  St  ATX  or  WiscoNsiai, 

March  2ff,  195M, 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Daict,  [ 

,  VSAF,  MeatUjuarters  31st  Air  Divisiok, 
I  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Dbab  GxtfiKAZ.  Dabct:  It  Is  with  extrem* 
regret  Uiatil  have  noticed  the  reassignment 
of  Lt.  CoL  Willard  Worden  wlio  lias  been 
In  command  of  the  674th  A.  C.  and  1^ 
Squadron  here.   |        I  I 

Never  haire  we  had  a  commander  so  willing 
to  Join  in  the  aff^rs  of  this  community;  nor 
so  able  to  muBter  support  when  needed,  both 
within  an^  without  lUs  command.  J 

i  know  fthat  the  man  you  send  to  reiplace 
him  will  have  the  sav^  splendid  character-! 
Istlcs  that  Colonel  Wot'den  possesses. 
very  truly.  ( 

I*.  O.  S^mrsTAD.  M.  D.,j 

ViUnge  Preaiaent. 


that  O 

1\ 
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ef  the  e74th  A.  C.  and  W.  Squadron,  stationed 
near  Oedeola.  Wl«..  for  almost  a  year.  During 
thla  time  he  has  made  many  friends  In  the 
surrounding  commiuiltles  who  much  regret 
Ills  departure. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  MaJ.  William 
Chunko  from  New  York  Stat*,  who  Is  taking 
over  the  duties  of  commanding  officer  this 
present  week.  The  Inter-County  Leader  wlU 
be  happy  to  give  Major  Chunko  oiir  prompt 
and  cordial  cooperation  In  publicity  and  in 
any  other  way  possible.  |  I    ; 

(EUToa's  NOT«. — We  cannot  pass  up  tto« 
opptHtunlty  of  making  a  personal  note  of 
regret  over  Lieutenant  Colonel  Worden's 
leaving.  We  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  him  and  know  him  to  be  one  of  those 
rare  fellows  who  are  the  salt,  of  the  earth. 
Our  personal  good  wishes  go  With  him  to  his 
new  location  and  new  duties.) 

BsnnibBts. 

Editor. 


Residaal  Oil  Import  LimitatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I        -, 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 


ini: 

Ai  lerlcan 


sone 

,C«tl8US 

fo 


wlie 


[From  the  Osceola  (WH.)   Sun  of  February        .j 
19.  1963 J  ' 

Aubass  Ooixccts  $604  fc«  thk  1953  Mabch 
or  Dms  Dbits 

Col.  Wlllard  Worden,  commanding  officer, 
Osceola  Air  Base,  announced  this  week  that 
the  March  of  Dimes  campaign  conducted 
there  was  a  huge  success.  The  men  of  the 
Installation  recognized  their  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  those  less  fortunate  who  are 
stricken  with  the  dreaded  disease  polio,  and 
the  necessity  for  money  to  carry  on  pre- 
ventive research.  Colonel  Worden  stated. 
A  total  of  $604.15  was  contributed  by  the 
members  of  his  command,  an  average  con- 
tribution of  approximately  $2.42  per  man. 

*T  am  Indeed  proud  of  the  fine  showing 
made  by  the  members  of  the  base,  as  I  know 
cur  neighbors  in  the  county  will  be,"  Colo- 
nel Worden  continued.  He  said  that  the 
money  was  raised  by  an  active  educational 
campaign,  including  a  demonstration  of  the 
Kenny  Method  of  polio  treatment  put  on 
by  the  Sister  Kenny  institute.  All  contri- 
butions were  direct  and  Tolimtary  by  tie 
men. 

The  statement  made  by  one  of  the  airmen 
adequately  sums  up  the  feeling  of  all  per- 
sonnel. "I  have  offered  my  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  my  country  by  fighting  our  enemies 
abroad.  The  least  I  can  do  Is  contribute  my 
bit  toward  defeating  the  dreaded  enemy, 
polio,  within  o\ir  own  community." 

COLOKZL  WnXAXD  WOBDXIT  TO  LSAW  SOOlf  rOB 
NrW  ASSIGHKXNT 

Col.  Wlllard  Worden.  commanding  officer 
of  the  674th  A.  C.  and  W.  Squadron,  will  leave 
within  the  month  for  a  new  assignment  at 
Ent  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Coming  here  in  April  last  year  after  20 
months  in  the  Far  Eastern  theater,  his  com- 
manrl  has  been  marked  by  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  public  relations.  Citizens  of  Osce- 
ola will  be  sorry  to  see  him  leave,  but  wish 
lilm  well  in  his  new  assignment. 

New  commanding  officer  will  be  MaJ.  Wil- 
liam Chunko,  now  of  Chandler.  Minn. 
Major  Chunko,  a  bachelor.  Is  a  native  of 
New  York  State. 


wlih  to  include  herein  my  statement 
nude  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Wiiys  and  Means  on  May  14,  1953.  in 
wUch  I  opposed  a  limitation  on  the 
an  Lount  of  residual  oil  coming  into  our 
comtry:!  |  . 

;  ir.  Chairman,  not  once,  not  twice,  'bnt 
all  lost  on  an  annual  basis.  New  England 
ho  nes  and  industries  have  been  put  in  fear 
anl  jeopardy  by  interruptions  in  the  supply 
of  oil  and  coal  from  domestic  sources. 

'  UTe  have  been  obliged  to  seek  a  steady  and 
loi  r-coet  supply  elsewhere  and  we  have  found 
It  by  importing  crude  oil  from  Venezuela, 
wlilch  in  return.  Is  a  good  customer,  spend- 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  yearly  for 
manufactured  goods.  Including 
electrical  equipment  and  textiles. 

Starting  at  the  consumer  level  let  me  cite 
figures  compiled  by  the  United  States 

IS  oif  Housing  in   1960.     Of  fuels  used 

heating  occupied  dwelling  units  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, coal  serviced  446,000  units,  and 
was  used  in  667,000  homes.     Percentage- 
,  the  figures  were  35.9  coal  and  62.5  oil. 
tfost    of    our    homes    and    factories    are 
eq  ulpped  for  oil. 

[  assume  that  the  same  situation  applies 
to  all  the  States  on  or  near  our  long  coastline. 
We  cannot  go  back  by  changing  to  Ineffi- 
ciint  equipment  and  unstable  supply  just 
to  please  those  segments  of  the  fiiel  Indus- 
tr  r,  or  those  regions  that  hijacked  us  when 
tl  ey  held  the  upper  hand. 

The  Simpson  bill  would  artificially  restrict 
tk  e  supply  of  oil,  and  exert  an  upward  pres- 
BV  re  on  the  price  of  all  fuels. 

Maybe  the  Congress  is  not  interested  In 
tie  battle  that  New  England  is  making  to 
sc  Ive  its  economic  problems,  but  we  from 
tt  e  six  Northeastern  States  are.  This  Is  no 
tine  to  place  another  burden  on  our  shoul- 
d«r8  by  restrictive  legislation  that  is  rem- 
irlscent  of  the  19th  century.  The  projxjeed 
bl  11  is  doubly  dangerous.  It  attempts  to 
fc  rce  a  subsidy  on  millions  of  American  con- 
si  mers  and  is  a  step  that  could  undermine 
oi  ir  reciprocal  trade  program,  leading  to  divl- 
si)ns  within  the  Western  World  that  would 
play  right  into  the  hands  of  Moscow. 

I  can  appreciate  the  problems  of  certain 
«  mmunlties  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
gl  nia  and  the  attitude  of  the  independent 
oi  1  producers,  but  the  solution  Is  not  to  be 
f(  und  In  repressive  legislation. 

Doing  harm  to  others  will  benefit  no  one. 
In  desperation  they  Instinctively  cry 
"!  itop,"  "Restrain  trade,"  "Cut  ImpcMrts,"  but 
tl  is  is  no  answer  to  the  need  for  adjust- 
nents  within  certain  communities  and  cer- 
tain industries. 

By  way  of  example,  I  mention  the  auto- 
Botive  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  wiorkers  are  paid  far  higher  wages  than 
tlielr  opposite  numbers  in  other  countries. 
T  ;t  this  industry  does  not  try  to  block  the 
li  ipcHi;  of  foreign  cars.  Because  American 
U  chnolOglcal  know-how — always  improv- 
li  g — is  able  to  pay  the  highest  wages  and 
ydt  undlersell  foreign  cars  in  open  competl- 
tJjn.       : 

We  fiom  the  labor  surplvis  areas  where 
t<xtiles  have  suffered  much  more  than  the 
c(  >al  mining  Industry,  are  trying  to  get  emer- 
giincy  Oovemment  help.  In  the  long  run, 
h  >wever,  we  know  that  we  will  have  to  make 
tlie  improvements  that  will  put  \u  In  the 
n  inning  again.  In  the  meantime,  there  is 
n  >  suggestion  that  southern  textilea  be 
b  irred  from  northern  markets.  Or  that  all 
textile  Imports  be  choked  off.  There  are 
p  enty  of  men's  suits  being  sold  in  retail 
s1  ores  of  the  United  States  that  are  made 
f]  om  English  textiles. 
The  same  reasoning  should  apply  to  the 
Industry  and  tLe  Independent  oil  pro- 


c(ial 
diicers. 

To  tvtm  our  economy  upside  down  by 
fdrced  reconversion  to  coal,  or  to  domestic 
f  1  lel  oil  at  higher  prices,  would  confront 
u$  wltlx  2  problems,  insead  of   1.     Multi- 


plying hardahlpa  la  no  way,  to  aolve  any 
problem. 

Residual  fuel  oil  la  used  as  fuel  In  indus< 
trial  plants,  and  In  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric power.  More  and  more  of  It  Is  being 
used  In  the  generation  of  electricity  for 
public  utilities. 

Within  the  space  of  4  years,  from  1948 
to  1981  Inclusive,  the  percentage  of  coal 
used  for  such  purposes,  declined  from  87 
percent  to  39  percent.  At  the  same  time. 
the  use  of  oU  climbed  from  4.1  percent  to 
50  percent.  ! 

Furthermore,  foreign  refineries  produce  a 
higher  proportion  of  residual  oU  than  the 
United  States  refineries. 

Would  you  have  us  penalised  just  to  bail 
out  the  coal  groups  and  the  Independent 
producers  in  the  United  Statesf 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  la 
authority  for  the  following  statement,  quote: 
"Tie  feeling  of  eastern  coal  producers  that 
ciirtalUng  heavy  fuel  oil  imports  would  re- 
sult in  an  equivalent  Increase  in  the  uae  of 
coal  is  not  supported  by  a  realistic  view  of 
the  eastern  energy  market.  Although  some 
large  plants  and  utilities  are  equipped  to 
use  heavy  fuel  oU  or  coal  alternately,  most 
present  users  of  heavy  fuel  oil  are  not  so 
equipped.  For  consumers  to  change  from 
one  fuel  to  the  other  usually  requires  new 
or  altered  equipment  and  basic  changes  in 
operating  procedures. 

"In  1952,  for  example,  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Co.  and  its  wholesalers  sold  heavy  fuel  oil 
to  apartments,  hotels,  stores,  office  buildings, 
bus  terminals,  churchea,  schools.  Govern- 
ment buildings,  factories,  and  utilities:  and 
a  recent  siirvey  showed  that  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  Sbso's  direct  customers  are  equipped 
to  burn;iome  other  fuel  besides  oil. 

"For  most  present  users  of  heavy  fuel  oil, 
the  conversion  of  equipment  to  burn  coal, 
or  even  getting  the  physical  space  to  store 
solid  fviel,  could  be  accomplished  only  at 
gr*at  expense,  if  at  all.  If  their  supplies  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  were  cut  off.  the  vast  majority 
of  consumers  of  this  product  would  turn  to 
natural  gas  as  soon  as  possible.  Costs  of 
heavy  fuel,  to  those  able  to  obtain  it.  would 
almost  certainly  be  higher  because  of  les- 
sened supply.  The  result  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  fuel  prices  to  consum- 
ers generally. 

"Serloxis  restrictions  on  heavy  fuel  oil 
imports  would  work  harm  to  thousands  of 
businesses,  large  and  small,  and  to  other  es- 
tablishments that  now  tise  this  fuel  directly 
and  indirectly  for  heat  and  power.  Sucli 
an  action  vrould  not  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  national  economy  and  would  do 
disservice  to  consumers  of  many  types  of 
goods." 

Imports  of  crude  oil  and  heavy  fuel  oil 
are  nothing  new. 

The  United  States  Navy  and  our  merchant 
fieets  use  oil  fuel. 

American  railroads  have  abandoned  tb* 
steam  locomotive  in  favor  of  dlesel-powered 
engines.  Even  those  railroads  whose  prin'^ 
clpal  freight  haul  is  coal  are  changing  to 
dlesel  power. 

Most  of  the  new  bouses — millions  of 
them — that  have  been  built  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  use  oil  or  natural  gas.  This 
Is  in  response  to  consiimer  demand. 

Natural  gas  Itself  has  become  a  competitor 
of  coal  and  oil,  not  only  for  heating  homes, 
but  as  fuel  for  Industry  and  for  electric 
power  generation. 

Shall  we  reverse  the  whole  economy  of  the 
Nation  and  throw  away  technological  ad- 
vances to  save  a  declining  coal  industry? 
Shall  we  "take  it  out  on  oil  imports"  when 
it  is  domestically  produced  oil  and.  especially, 
natiiral  gas  that  have  had  the  greatest  efjrect 
on  coal  consumption?  < 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Simpson  bill  Ihav 
picked  the  wrong  target.  [ 

Instead  of  bringing  other  industries  dowil 
to  Its  depressed  level,  the  coal  Industry  would 
be  better  occupied  in  getting  up  to  date. 
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Techn(daglc«l  Improreoiento,  b<)th  In  the 
production  anfl  the  us«i  oC  opsl,  jwould  b*  » 
ooastructlve  aolutloa.    I         I 

The  President's  llstsftals  roUflf  Commis- 
sion Is  for  oU  Importa.  In  lt4  report  of 
JUne  1962.  It  siUd:   ,  I 

"The  energy  economy  w  ttie  I7:^ted  dtatcs 
his  proq>ered  on  the  basU  <A 
cUespest  sTSllable  fuels  and  Ofsx  pro^Mr 
most  In  the  future  if  our  import  jpoUcy  con- 
tinues to  permit  oU  ooi^sumers  ya  have  ac- 
cess to  the  lowest  cost  sources]  consistent 
with  security.  Oeologleal  and  economic 
conditions  throughout  the  world  favor  an 
Increasing  reliance  on  Imports  |  to  meet  a 
considerable  part  of  the  future!  growth  of 
United  States  consumption,  evien  though 
United  States  production  of  oil  can  also  be 
expected  to  continue  to! grow.  Consumption 
Is  expected  to  increase]  more  nipkUy  than 
production,  so  as  to  l<»ave  roo^  both  for 
increasing  imports  and  a  healthy  domestic 
petroleum  industry .**  j 

In  World  War  ZI.  Veneauela  jsras  a  main 
factor  In  supplying  the!  oil  requirements  of 
Industry  and  of  the  armed  f drees  ol  the 
Allies.  Toward  the  end  of  the  conflict,  oil 
from  the  ICddle  Bast  was  also  t^sed  in  large 
quantities.  At  the  peak  of  th«  war,  more 
than  one- third  of  the  |  total  oil|  needs,  was 
supplied  from  sources  i  outside  the  United 
States. 

Security  demands  access  to  oU  sources 
abroad.  To  develop  siieh  sour^  we  must 
make  markets  avallabw  to  th«m  here.  If 
they  cannot  sell  to  tqe  American  market, 
they  may  be  fcvced  tojseek  an  outlet  else- 
where and  add  their  resources  to  the  growing 
jpower  of  the  Soviet  Unit>n. 
f  Crude-oil  production  in  Texas  has  been  cut 
nack  from  8  million  bfrrels  pta-  day  as  of 
December  1962  to  2.700^000  barTeU  for  KptW 
1953.  There  have  been  proportionate  cuts 
in  (Mclahoma  and  Louls^na.  ' 
L  These  flgiires  are  cited  by  thoM  supporting 
the  Simpson  bill  as  evidence  that  we  must 
do  something  Impetuoxis  and  drastic  to  lialt  ' 
tb*  decline. 

j  However,  they  coaveo|lently  i^ore  the  fs«t 
that  these  reductions  Itfe  froQi  the  record- 
breaking  level  in  the  whole  ninety-four  year 
hutorr  of  the  petroleum  IndUstej  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  ciurent  anxiety  about  the  effect  of 
oil  iinporto  is  without  foundation.  It  is 
based  largely  on  short-term  comparisons 
concerning  an  industry  that  has  had  a  re- 
markably steady  growth.  Other  industries 
know  that  some  interim  fluctuations  are 
inevitable,  but  they  do  not  rush  to  Con- 
gress for  help  every  time  -ihla  happens.  If 
they  did.  we  would  have  an  Iron  Curtain  of 
bur  own.  With  tariff  wiOls  so  high  that  we 
woxild  not  be  able  to  get  the  raw  materials 
that  we  need  from  other  nations.  Remem- 
ber, gentlemen,  that  the  United  States  is 
not  self-suOcient.    Trade  is  never  a  one-way 

[  You  can't  baby  any  LsMt  iofj  the  fuel  in- 
idustry  by  protecting  ft  fromi  competition 
and  normal  economic  evolution  and  still 
preach  free  enterprise. 

Tou  can't  saddle  the  American  consumer 
with  subsidies  Just  to  please  a  few  high-cost 
oil  producers  and  coal-mine  operators  who 
have  not  kept  in  step  with  progress. 
I  Help  them  to  modenilxe  and  to  find  new 
-marketa  through  research  and  development 
leading  to  new  derivatives  and  new  applica- 
tions. But  dont  blame  successful  compet- 
itors and  drag  them  down,  too. 

Quota  restrictions  on  oil  importa  would 
eck  our  whole  recipfocal-tnule  program, 
"e  a  farce  of  the  "trade — nc»t  aid"  ap- 
h  to  economic  dlpilomacy,  »nd  burden 
erlcan  consimiers  with  an  unfair  cost. 
I  At  the  same  time,  this  would  not  be  a 
veal  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  and  the  coal  groups. 
Blaming  the  other  fellow  for  yoiir  own  mis- 
takes or  shortcomings  will  not  correct  them. 


This  bill.  If  paiMd.  wiu  hum  us  nation- 
ally and  internationally. 

As  a  Congressman  from  Uassachusetts,  I 
must  also  emphasize  the  particular  injury 
it  would  Inflict  upon  the  consumers  and  in- 
dustry of  my  home  State. 

President  Eisenhower  has'  recognised  the 
economic  problem*  of  New  Bngland  caijsed 
by  technological  and  other  changes  In  the 
once-dominant  texti^e  industry  of  this  area. 
The  seriousness  of  our  situation  is  confirmed 
by  the  cold  and  factual  statistics  of  the 
United  States  Oep«u1tment  of  Labor. 

The  Simpson  bill  would  compoimd  our 
troubles  by  restricting  the  basic  fuel  supply 
of  our  industries  and  by  pushing  price*  high- 
er, thereby  leading  to  further  deterioration 
in  our  competitive  poalticm  which  is  Already 
crlticaL  \ 

Seventy  million  dollars  would  be  added  to 
the  bill  of  New  England  consumers. 

Any  hope  of  attracting  new  industries  to 
take  the  place  of  our  closed  mills,  or  to  Iceep 
the  ones  we  have  froml  giving  up  the  ghost, 
would  be  given  the  one-two  Marclano  p«meh 
by  my  respected  colleague.  ICr.  Smrsoir. 

I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  any  constructive  program,  to 
help  the  coal  miners,  or  Qiose  who  work  for 
the  independent  oil  operators,  but  I  submit 
that  his  present  bill  Is  net  the  answer. 

It  Is  a  measure  that  iubom  of  panic  and 
one  that  wotild  have  th^  devastating  effect 
of  a  chain  reaction. 

Have  the  American  people  no  right  to 
choose  the  fuel  they  pref^  or  can  afford? 


Annfl  SvbtidySeparmtMMi 
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ElniE3ISION  C»f  REMARKS 

■    j  OF  ; 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

I  or  MASSACHUSXTTB 

m  me  senate  op  the  united  states 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix ol  the  Rboosd  an  excrilent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Transcript- 
Telesram.  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  relating  to 
the  airmail  subsidy  separation  bill  8. 
1360,  Introduced  by  myself  and  Mr. 
AiKXN.  Mr.  Clements.  Mr.  Co<h>bs,  Mr. 
CoutON,  Itr.  Douglas,  Bfr.  FXrgttson.  Mr. 
GlLLBTTB.  Mr.  Henkings  Mr.  Humphret, 
Mr.  Ives.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  BIkpauves.  Mr.  EIxl- 
GOkE.  Mr.  Langee.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Manspibld.  Mr.  Matbank,  Mr.  Mthidt, 
Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Schobppel.  Mr.  Smrh 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Sparkman.  and 
relating  also  to  the  companion  bills 
H.  R.  131  by  Representative  Heselton, 
and    H.    R    4222    tm    Representative 

ROONET.  I 

There  being  no  objectlm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AaoJKs  Suwaxolwa  Aoaiw 

Senator  Johh  P.  Kkmudt.  in  collabora- 
tion with  33  other  Senators  of  both  parties, 
has  filed  a  biU  In  the  Senate  separating  pay- 
ments made  to  air-transportation  oompMiies 
for  carrying  maU  from  dtreet-subaidy  pay* 
ments. 

The  separation  of  these  two  paymenta  was 
recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
more  than  4  years  ago.  Ifr.  KcMKaDT.  then 
a  Congressman  from  the  11th  District,  in 
coUaboration  with  Representative  Johk  W. 
HSSB.TON,  of  the  First  District.  Immediately 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  embodying 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Oom- 


mlBsion.  Kventuslly  It  passed  the  Hous|l 
unanimoualy.  but  time  was  lacking  to  taring 
it  up  in  the  Senate  and  it  died  with  this 
oondusion  of  the  81st  Congress.  | 

The  present  method  of  lumping  pay  fair 
carrying  airmail  and  subsidies  to  the  airline* 
not  only  wlthhcdds  Information  from  thf 
taxpayers  but  charges  the  Poet  Office  Depart^ 
ment  with  an  litem  for  which  it  Is-  in  XM 
way  responsible..  The  payments  to  the  airf 
'  lines  have  n<)t  been  de<fided  or  authorized 
the  Postmaster  General  but  by  the  Clv» 
Aeronautics  9oard  which  has,  until  recently, 
been  very  obscurJEmtist  on  the  matter  of  wl 
percentage  of  the  paypients  was  for  acti 
mail  carrying.  Undeij  {M-essure  from  Coi 
gress  it  has  finaUy  adinltted  that  the  pa] 
ment  for  cartjying  maU  amoimta  to  less  than 
half  of  the  i^nount  paid.  For  example,  in 
the  1954  budget  is  9194  million,  of  whlchX 
it  is  now  admitted— MS  million  Is  for  servi- 
ices  perfonned  in  the  Une  of  mall  carryini; 
and  971  mlllloin  is  a  free  gift  fnxn  the  Tread- 
ury  to  coTer  the  defictts  of  the  airlines  and 
enable  them  tb  show  profito. 

It  may  weU  be  that  for  good  and  sulBcient 
reasons  it  is  to  tbe  interest  of  the  Amerlcab 
people  to  subrtdise  tiie  Mg  airlines.  But 
the  fact  that  the  CA9  concealed  the  fi 
for  so  many  years  inevitably  invites  the 
ference  that  it  had  a  guilty  conscience 
was  afraid  to  let  either  tbe  American  peopj 
or  Congress  kbow  Just  what  was  going  oi 
It  is  a  fair  guess  that  this  secrecy  was  en- 
couraged by  the  airlines  concerned.  wh< 
aOcials  in  this  matter  are  less  passionate 
on  the  question  of  free  enterprise  than  o|n 
some  other  and  less  opposed  to  Govemmeiit 
interferences. 


ami  Etfedivf  ■!« 
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EZTENfSION  OF  REMARKS 

HQN.  LESUf  C.  ARENDS 

]    or  m^jMoia  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  09  KEPRESENTATIVBS  | 

^uetdaw.  May  19. 1953 

Mr.  AREI^IB.     Mr.  Speaker,  undi 
leave  to  revi^  and  extend  my  remarl^s 
I   am   inserting   in   the   Concrbssion, 
Record  four  editor^ls  from  the  Mox^« 
terey  Peninakila  H^erald.  of   Montei 
CaUf..  on  tbe  gen«^  subj^t  of  oi 
Army,  its  orgjanization  and  effective 

All  of  us  are  constantly  seeking  ways 
and  means  to  improve  our  military  or? 
ganization  ahd  effectiveness.  These  edi- 
torials present  opinions  and  ideas  thit 
are  worthy  of  thought,  and  I  call  attei^- 
tion  to  them  solely  for  that  purpose  and 
not  as  my  own  views.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  Allen  Griffin,  a  veteran  of  World 
Wars  I  and  H,  and  one  who  command^ 
an  infantry  regiment  in  Ftance: 

Lcr's  Talk  About  tbs  lifTAirrwr 

^This  newspaper  and  others  recently 
ried  some  stories  about  the  Army's  worry 
about  mprale  and  its  further  worry  about 
the  serious  falling  off  of  reenllstment 
among  r^gulairs  and  tbe  dis^pointlng  per- 
centage of  draftees  that  reenllst  for  the  Reg- 
ular Army. 

More  stories  wiU  b^  carried  in  the  pre^s 
by  flta  and  starU,  wl^ch  is  the  usual  Wfy 
In  which  thi«  type  of  news  Is  handled. 

Meanwhile ,  the  various  service  magazines 
carry  on  the  disciissi^ms,  and  the  services^ 
particularly  the  Army,  are  said  to  be  produce 
ing  studies  of  these  problems  on  a  "craShj 
basis."  which  means,  "Hurry  up  with  a 
lution."  After  all  this  time  and  the  e: 
rience  of  the  last  war,  that's  pretty  a^ 
Isnt  ItY  I  ]^^ 
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•nte  armed  sw  vices  had  bouncing,  dy- 
namic. bracelet-Jtogllng  Aiui«  Bosenberg 
wortOng  em  tWs  manpower  Job  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  some  years. 

This  was  a  political  appointment,  of  eoxirse, 
and  the  good  lady  was  amosing,  entertain- 
ing and  sensational. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  she  came  np.  u  a 
New  Dealer  would,  with  plenty  of  ideas  for 
spending  more  money  and  producing  a  lot 
of  tricks  to  Improve  morale;  but  it  appears 
that  the  more  we  spent  and  the  more  we 
fussed  ^d  worried,  the  worse  the  morale. 

We  have  tried  to  buy  the  American  sol- 
dier with  a  high-pay  scale.  It  la  tnje,  one 
can  buy  a  soldier  with  high  pay;  but  it  la 
untrue  that  one  can  buy  a  soldier  who  la  a 
teal  fighting  man  with  high  pay.  There  are 
other  tMngs  that  make  a  fighting  laan.  Pay 
la  the  leaat  of  them. 

XX  pay  were  the  answer,  this  country  would 
produce  the  finest  «ghting  n^n  in  the  world. 
But  we  dont.  A  few  of  them  are  as  fine  as 
any.  But  unless  we  want  to  stuff  ourselves 
with  fairy  talcs,  we  are  not  producing  the 
finest  infantry  in  the  world.    We  never  have! 

Other  troops  of  civilized  wcstwn  countries, 
as  weU  <a  better  educated,  fight  as  weU  or 
bettor  en  a  small  fractiozk  at  the  pay  of  the 
American  soldier.  In  abort,  the  American  is 
not  a  good  mercenary,  and  hia  fighting  capac- 
ity is  not  increased  by  every  increase  in 
pay.  by  more  cans  of  beer,  by  more  cases 
at  candy  bars,  by  more  XJ80  leg  shows  or 
comic  pcrformera. 

IUb  column  for  today  and  perhaps  for  a 
day  or  two  mt>n  will  be  on  thia  subject;  and 
we  should  make  It  plain  right  now  that  we 
aren't  going  to  try  to  cover  the  whole  fleljd  of 
soldiering. 

We  will  only  talk  about  the  combat  sol- 
dier who  fights  on  the  ground.  Moat  of  all 
we  will  Ulk  about  the  infantry  soldier.  Ev- 
erything else  in  the  Army,  everything  that  is 
In  the  Navy,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  Is  or 
ought  to  be  in  the  Air  Force  is — for  what? 
TO  support  the  infantry  soldier.  Vven  the  ar- 
mored outfits,  bold  and  magnificent  as  the 
best  of  them  are  and  as  deserving  of  the  ap- 
preciation ot  the  Nation,  as  any  soldiera,  gQ 
Into  battle  to  support  the  infantry. 

Now  It  appeaifs  that  we  have  seen  brought 
to  pass  the  idea  that  no  one  wants  to  be  an 
Infantryman,  which  is  the  sourest  idea  of  all 
time  and  the  most  harmful  to  oux  military 
position. 

If  we  dont  have  magniflemt  Infantrymen 
capable  o<  taking  ground  and  holding  ground 
and  firing  their  «eap<xis  In  the  face  of  the 
•■•my.  we  haven't  got  anything  left  but  some 
yhlpa  at  sea  and  a  strategic  air  force.  Any- 
one who  thinks  that  these  forces  are  or  will 
be  enough  has  a  hole  in  his  head;  in  fact, 
only  enoxigh  head  left  to  surround  the  hol^. 

We  have  to  discover  this  prosaic  fact  In 
every  war.  We  had  to  rediscover  it  in  the 
Second  World  War — and  we  also  discovered 
that  we  were  woefully  short  of  infantrymen. 
We  bad  to  rediscover  it  again  in  Korea. 

Why  do  we  persist  in  trying  to  hide  onr 
eyes  fronx  thia  fact  (rf  warfare,  that  is  as 
old  as  the  first  battle  ever  fought  and  as 
real  and  present  as  the  latest  technological 
wonder?  Because  we  are  lasy,  sentimental, 
materlaUstle,  soft  and  self-indulgent  with 
wishful  thinking;  because  we  dcmt  want  "our 
boy"  to  meet  the  tough  tests  of  the  rifieman 
who  is  out  in  front,  because  that  is  the  Job 
of  somebody  else's  boy;  and  becaiiae  our  poll, 
ticians  tearfully  respond  to  every  bellyache 
firom  every  parent  or  kid  who  Is  a  ready  and 
eager  victim  of  seif-i^ty. 

Only  the  United  States  Marines  and  the 
airborne  outfits  glorified  the  status  of  the  in- 
fantry soldier. 

They  preached  that  It  Is  good  to  have  It 
bard,  that  war  is  a  man's  game  to  be  played 
by  thoee  who  can  take  It.  that  there  la  noth- 
ing better  in  the  swvicea  than  to  l>e  where 
life  Is  r\igged  and  challengliig  and  where  the 
boys  are  separated  from  the  men;  and  that 


tl «  top  speeiallet  of  them  all  Is  the  tough- 
n  xiscled  character  who  has  mastered  Uie  rifle. 
tl  te  BAR,  the  machine  gun,  the  mA-tar.  the 
b  taooka.  and  the  recollleas  75,  and  who  Is 
tl  ten  ready.  If  and  when  the  time  comes,  to 
t  U'ow  his  grenade  where  It  can  do  the  nxiet 
dunage  and  meet  the  survivors  with  his 
b  lyonet.    Without  oranges  for  breiAfast. 

Let  OS  not  make  the  mistake  of  calling 
tliat  bravado.  With  enough  ready  men  like 
t  lat,  standing  on  their  own  feet,  ba<*ed  by 
t  le  Immense  support  of  the  other  arms  and 
» (rvices  and  the  vast  wealth  of  this  country, 
t  le  United  States  would  present  a  ftont  that 
r  0  nation  would  dare  challenge. 

Those  are  the  most  Important  men  to 
ceate,  the  very  soul  of  an  Army — and  they 
a  re  not  made  by  raising  their  pay,  by  feeding 
t  lem  candy  bars  and  chewing  gum,  by  de- 
I  verlng  more  beer  than  ammunition,  by 
cutting  a  more  sporty  uniform,  although 
everything  has  Its  place  In  this  best  of  all 
I  ossible  worlds  that  Is  available  to  us. 


THBaa's  Got  TD  Bb  a  Chambs  dc  tkx  Asmt 
In  the  erash  sttMHes  about  the  morale  of 
ttie  Army  and  reenlistments,  there  will  be 
1 11  sorts  of  eaperts  employed,  and  they  will 
{ over  an  sorts  of  ground  with  many  lengthy 
tnd  scholarly  papers. 

What  we  have  the  temerity  to  suggest  Is 
^at  they  dont  try  to  Mte  off  more  than  they 

<  an  chew.    There  Isnt  going  to  be  any  crash 
eolution. 

In  a  positive  way  we  suggest  that  the  first 
^tudies  and  approach  be  made  to  the  in- 
1  antry,  whlrti  Is  what  takes  the  ground  and 
]  lolds  the  grotind.  which  is  what  stands  be- 
1  ween  all  the  rest  of  the  field  army  and  annl- 
]  illation,  which  Is  the  soul  of  the  Army. 

If  there  Is  an  infantry  with  a  high  morale 
dnd  a  high  reenllstment  rate,  the  basic  prob- 
lem  will  be  licked. 

The  Army  has  been  overloaded  with  two 
ndlgestlble  things,  so  far  as  the  stuff  of 
:  Igbting  soldiers  is  concerned. 

One  has  been  the  materialistic  conception 
1  hat  with  money,  gadgets,  comforts,  gim- 
]  nicks,  fancy  careers,  and  petting  you  can 
1  oake  a  fighter.  Between  World  War  II  and 
;  Corea  we  had  a  splurge  of  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  ind  we  stin  have  overemphasis  on  those 
:  actors. 

The  other  la  that  by  effldeney  experts  In 
'  he  Pentagon  and  in  headquarters  every- 
where, keduclng  the  jph  of  the  human  being 

<  rho  is  a  soldier  to  IBM  and  factory  tftand- 
I  trds,  you  can  create  an  esprit  de  corps. 

These  efliclency  experts  produced  and 
:  lave  defended  the  individual  replacement 
lystem.  We  have  an  Army  that,  in  their 
iitatlstical  words,  'IstockpUes  bodies."  That 
B  what  we  have  gotten  from  uniformed  ae- 
I  xmntants  and  pedantic  advisers  and  the 
:  emale  welfare  worker  now.  happUy.  dis- 
carded. 

We  happen  to  believe  that  the  studies  (and 
et's  not  can  them  "crash"  any  linger) 
iiouM-be  made  by  men  who  have  been  fa- 
nUiar  with  the  "dirt  behind  their  ears»* 
vith  repeated  personal  experience  with  the 
veariness  of  long  marches  with  heavy  packs, 
rith  wet  and  cold,  dust  and  fatigue  and  the 
OSS  of  comrades,  with  the  too-much-to-do 
vith  too  few  men  (and  being  one  of  the  too 
:'ew),  and  with  knowledge  of  other  armies 
:hat  have  beeh  burdened  with  fewer  effi- 
riency  experts  and  body-stockpiling  ware- 
lousemen.  and  yet  that  have  developed  high 
ind  enduring  esprit  de  corps. 

We  are  positive  that  the  first  thing  these 

nen  will  come  up  with  for  the  Infantry  is  the 

iibollshment  of  the  Individual  replacement 

itystem  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the 

init  replacement  system. 

We  believe  that  such  men  will  come  up 

vith  the  regiment  as  the  heart  and  spirit  of 

the  jntiblem.  the  one  and  only  place  that  is 

Jlie  home  of  the  soldier,  if  he  Is  permitted  to 

lave  an  Army  home. 

The  fact  is  that  for  15  years  at  least,  ovr 
irmy  has  been  a  staff  general's  Army  and  an 


eAclency  twperVit  Anay,  but  not  a  soldier^ 

Amy. 

Most  of  the  crop  la  tbe  hlgk  ranks  that 
have  been  responsible  for  the  pottdes  of  the 
past  12  to  15  years  have  been  men  of  anquea* 
tlonably  great  ability,  who  rose  to  emiaenee, 
rapidly  from  staff  Jobs  In  which  they  exceed 
or  who  bad  lltUe  or  no  battle  service  with 
troope  as  Junior  troop  oflicers  or  at  the  bat- 
talion level,  toeir  careers  having  moved  too 
rapidly. 

These  were  the  onea  who  fumUcd  the  IQ 
subject  in  the  Iset  war,  leaving  the  Infantry 
and  the  combat  engineers  with  what  was  left 
after  the  Air  Corps  (which  Is  what  It  was 
then)  and  the  other  special toU  had  picked 
the  inductees  over.  They  were  the  ones  who 
sold  the  Infantry  short,  and  then  found,  tlMf 
were  short  of  infantry. 

They  must  take  the  responsibility  for  tak- 
ing away  our  regimental  bandc  giving  a  band 
Instead  to  the  divialoQ  commander  and  his 
GI.  That  body  blow  to  the  regiment  1*  sUU 
uncorrected. 

They  must  also  take  responsibility  for  tbo 
Idea  that  you  could  build  pride  with  ribbons, 
until,  like  the  Air  Force,  we  had  so  many 
meaningiess  ribbons  on  our  tonics  that  .the 
expression  "salad"  was  well  founded  to  de- 
scribe this  comic -opera  array  worn  bf  tba 
nonflghters  azul  touriat  staffera. 

And  who  else  were  responsible  for  tbe  re- 
cent puMlcly  advertised  policy  that  deserters 
and  AWOL'B  when  caught  would  be  shipped 
posUiaste  to  Korea,  a  nice  public  compUment 
to  our  men  on  the  battlcllne?  In  short, 
brilliance  as  a  strategist  and  logistical  plan- 
ner or  intelllgenoe  or  operating  leader  docs 
not  offer  a  key  to  an  uiulerstanding  of  the 
mnrale  of  troopa. 

A  lot  of  the  experts  and  efliclency  men  ask 
the  new  draftees  and  the  young  men  being 
discharged  what  they  think  about  it.  "Let's 
see  what  the  boys  themaelves  think  about  it." 
What  can  these  chaps  think  about  it? 
They  dont  remember  the  old  Regular  Army, 
which  had  a  morale  despite  tbe  fact  that 
it  was  a  skeleton  force  more  busy  at  house- 
keeping than  soldiering.  They've  never 
known  anything  better  or  different  from 
what  they  are  serving  in.  It  may  flatter 
them  to  be  asLed  an  opinion,  but  that's 
about  all  the  good  there  is  to  that.  They 
are  Just  as  likely  to  answer — shorter  term  of 
service,  more  beer,  televtslon  sets  for  bar- 
racks, etc. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  these  young  men 
would  respond  spontaneously  and  naturally, 
if  the  Army  employed  the  experience  of  Its 
mlBtakes  as  something  to  avoid  and  the  bet- 
ter experiences  of  others  as  something  to 
emulate. 

That  la  hard  for  American  mllttary  lead- 
ership to  do.  It  rose  to  the  top  too  fast. 
But  one  of  these  days  it  is  going  to  do  it. 
The  pressure  is  getting  stronger, 
getting  plainer.  There  has  got 
change. 


Talk  is 
to   be 


I  Thk  "Wait"  Ststkic,  BaoKZic  Paostisxs 

What  happens  to  tbe  American  youth  un- 
der the  individual  replacement  "waif"  sys- 
tem? .  I 

He  Is  Inducted  and  sent,  for  Instance,  to 
Fort  Ord  for  Individual  training.  That  train- 
ing Is  excellent.  Here  he  is  trained  by  the 
training  regiments.  These  training  regi- 
ments carry  the  names  of  historic  units  that 
won  their  spurs.  However,  their  officers  and 
noncommissioned  oflicers  are  not  real  mem- 
bers of  these  regiments  but  are  birds  at  pas- 
sage, here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  There 
is  no  innate  stability  in  this  relationship. 

Neverthetefls,  the  new  soldiers  belong  to  an 
outfit,  and  as  their  wedcs  of  training  con- 
tinue they  develop  pride  in  that  outfit. 

Then  their  individual  training  period  ends 
and,  unless  they  are  destined  for  the  leader- 
ship course  and  finally  offlccr  caiulidate 
school,  off  they  go. 

They  dont  go  as  companies  or  battalions 
but  as  individuals. 


J 
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The  IndlTidUAlB  •rrtv*  at  CaLin|>  Stonem*ii. 
which  ha«  tb«  usual  dismal  atooosphere  oi  a 
transit  camp  for  casuals.  Tb^  ar«  being 
Btockplled  now. 

Finally  tbey  are  put  on  a  ship  for  Japan 
or  Korea  after  some  <ls7i  or  we^ks. 

They  arrive  at  the  nejsr  stockpile  filled  with 
similar  waifs,  and  finally  are  soztted  out  and 
assigned  to  a  unit.  Until  that  c^oment  they 
dont  know  what  the  unit  will  taje. 

They  arrlTe  at  the  unit  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  There  they  find  other  men  recently 
assigned  and  others  that  will  g^  home  in  a 
day  or  a  week  or  a  month — each  man  think- 
ing about  himself  and  his  individual  problem 
of  "how  many  days  are  left." 

Their  sergeants  flnisb  their  tlo^e  and  leave. 
The  platoon  leader  may  leave  niezt  week  or 
month,  or  the  captain,  various  knembers  of 
the  platoon.  There  la  lacking  a  sense  of 
unity,  stability,  security  of  human  relations. 

After  a  few  montba  in  the!  front  line, 
these  men  who  had  once  been  the  new  ar« 
rivals  taken  from  the  stockpile  4re  the  ones 
now  counting  their  finkl  days  up  there.  As 
the  last  week  comes  ar<mnd  tber  have  little 
in  common  with  the  new  men  that  are  ar- 
riving. I 

They  leave  for  the  cfnlted  Statea.  Again 
they  are  waif  s.  They  go  through  the  routine 
in  reverse  and  finally  they  are  ag^ln  assigned 
to  a  tmlt  In  which  thoy  are  to  serve  until 
their  time  Is  up.  Some  times  thcly  have  sev- 
eral more  months  to  strve.  | 

Do  they^/ISow  this  unltf  K^.  It  lsn*t 
their  old  reglmekit.  no  rslatlon  U)  the  one  In 
which  they  fought.  Tltey  don t|  care  much 
about  It.  They  have  had  their  w4r.  All  they 
want  now  Is  to  mark  tame  and  do  as  little 
as  possible  until  their  draft  period  has  run 
out  and  they  can  go  home.  j 

This  makes  them  pTetty  expinislfv  and 
relatively  useless  soldlnjs:  but  they  arent  to 
blame  for  that.  The  PektagoD  wqrrles  about 
what  to  do  with  these  chaps  that  ire  brought 
home  and  who  for  their  l**t  few  months  in 
the  Army  are  often  Hstibss  or  orafery  and  too 
frequently  In  and  out  of  troubl^ 

Then  they  are  discharged  and  feo  into  the 
revervea.  Are  they  In  tjhe  reserve  of  this  or 
that  regiment  for  which  there  might  be  some 
sentiment  to  carry  on?  Not  at  aU.  They  are 
Just  in  another  stockppe. 

The  foregoing  narrative  has  not  beeq  given 
to  excuse  self-pity,  which  is  one  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  human  weakness,  nor  to  exact 
pity  for  healthy,  able-bodied  men.  It  Is.  in 
fact,  morale-blister  No.i  1.  Until  something 
better  than  this  U  wotked  out  for  the  in- 
fantry soldier  and  fully  !lnstitute4,  not  much 
win  be  accomplished  4n  the  morale  front 
that  hasn't  already  beejn  tried.    ' 

One  other  thing  may  be  added,  so  far  as 
the  regular  soldier  or  lihe  prospective  regu- 
lar Is  concerned.  , 

THAT  IB  TBS  KBTpTO  OT  VBdlOSn 

The  Army  should  be  slow  to  make  promises. 
A  soldier  takes  promises  seriously.  If  they 
are  broken,  he  becomes  cynical.  When  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  is  practically 
a  god  unto  itself,  or  the  Ck>ngre«8,  which  is 
the  final  god  over  all  purse  strings,  causes 
promises  to  be  broken,  then  the  senae  of 
honor  and  duty,  that  Is  preached  la  the 
Army,  is  violated. 

Nothing  should  ever  |m  proml^  that  haa 
not  been  thoxightfully  tonsldered,  that  can- 
not be  effectively  maintained  under  all  con- 
ditions short  of  natlo4al  emei^ncy  and  a 
complete  war.  i  , 


Bsnui' 


Caan  aim 

The  point  of  beginning  to  improve  the 
esprit  de  corps  o:  the  Atnerlcan  Army  Is  with 
"the  queen  of  battles,"  the  Infantry. 

The  point  of  beginning  with  the  Infantry 
Is  in  the  creation  of  a  sound  unit  replace- 
ment system  as  quickly  as  possible. 

A  tested  model  for  a  unit  replacement  sys- 
tem exists.  If  we  are  not  too  proud  and  too 


/ 


full  of  faee  saving  to  bocrow  a  ivady-mMle. 
suceeasf ttl  method  that  ^  adaptable  to  the 
Ameriran  character  and  the  United  Stataa 
Army. 

The  unit  replaoonent  ^^stem.  to  be  effec- 
tive and  diirable.  means  that  the  Infantry 
soldier  trains  in  the  unit  in  which  he  is  to 
serve  and,  if  needs  be,  fight.  It  means  that 
he  becomes  a  member  of  an  eatablished 
group,  a  miUtary  famUy,  and  that  he  belcmgs 
to  a  group  with  an  Identity — definitely  not 
a  stockpile  of  bodies— whfm  his  training  be- 
gins and  until  he  is  mxistered  out.  In  fact, 
he  still  belongs  if  he  Is  mustered  out  Into  the 
reserve  of  that  unit. 

Basically  the  regiment  Is  the  home  of  the 
Infantry  soldier.  Just  as  It  is  and  for  genera- 
tions has  been  in  the  British  Army  where  the 
fundamental  moralt  factors  have  been  more 
humanly  understood  than  in  our  Army  and 
where  the  spiritual  element  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  more  Impc^rtant  than  the  materlal- 
Istte.  < 

Field  Marshal  ShlwUhjam  Slim  (the  late 
Oen.  "Vinegar  Joe"|:  StUvrell's  favorite  Brit- 
ish soldier)  made  avbroadeast  to  the  British 
people  when  he  relinquished  his  duties  as 
chief  of  the  imperial  general  staff  last  falL 

According  to  the  Times  Weekly  Review 
(London),  "he  paid  special  tribute  to  one 
vital  element  In  army  life,  the  pride  in  regi- 
ment which  is  still  the  foundation  of  the 
British  soldier's  stubborn  valor."  The  pub- 
lication further  stated.  "Nothing  has  given 
deeper  satisfaction  in  the  past  year  than  the 
Army  Council's  decision  to  restore  the  task 
of  training  infantry  recrtUts  to  th^  own 
(regimental)  depots." 

The  British  regiment  is  the  repository  of 
the  honors  and  glories,  the  sacrifices  and 
traditions  of  its  battaliona  and  the  men  that 
served  under  Its  colors  in  all  wars. 

It  is  the  home  base  for  training  the  units 
that  go  forth  to  serve  in  British  brigades, 
which  consist  of  three  battalions  (usually 
from  three  different  regiments)  and  sup- 
porting imiu.  m  battle  the  regiment  is  rep- 
resented by  the  battaUons  It  has  trained,  and 
each  battaUon  fights  undar  the  colors  of  its 
home  regiment. 

IndivlduaUty  and  personality  are  stressed. 
Their  drees  uniforms  vary  from  regiment  to 
regiment.  "Hieir  insignia  has  ao  common 
pattern  of  standardisation,  and  neither  have 
their  colors.  Few  regiments  have  numbers; 
most  of  them  have  namea. 

A  great  regiment  may  have  12  or  more  bat- 
talions posted  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Ccops  of  United  States  Marines  Is  the 
nearest  thing  we  have  to  that,  except  that 
the  corps,  being  so  much  larger,  is  less  per- 
sonal. (Marines  who  wish  to  deny  that  are 
hereby  applauded  for  living  up  to  their 
tradition.) 

The  short  and  the  long  of  It  Is  that  the 
British  infantry  soldier  has  an  Army  home. 
He  and.  his  officers  belong  to  that  home,  are 
members  of  that  identifiable  family.  The 
British  officer  may  become  a  major  general 
and  be  given  a  far-reaching  command  in 
some  part  of  the  world  at  a  lofty  staff  Job. 
but  the  title  of  which  he  will  be  proudest  is 
that  of  colonel  of  a  famous  regiment.  That 
Is  even  an  honor  to  the  Queen. 

An  Kngllsh  captain  may  be  put  on  a  field 
Army  staff  and  wear  a  red  band  around  his 
cap,  but  he  still  wears  the  insignia  of  and 
belongs  to  his  home  regiment,  whethw  one 
of  the  famous  Guards  regioMnts,  the  17th 
Lancers,  the  great  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  or  some  other. 

This  lis  a  significant  thing  In  the  spirits  of 
men.  tt  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  f  aoelees- 
ness  of  being  a  number,  a  casual,  a  body  in 
a  stockpile.  It  is  something  beyond  the 
calculations  of  an  IBM  machine. 

How  would  it  work  here? 

Let  ua  take  Fort  Ord.  At  this  post  are 
located  the  1st.  aoth,  and  OSd  Infantry  Regi- 
ments. This  woiild  be  the  permanent  post 
(which  the  British  call  depot)  of  these  out- 
fits.     Here    they    would    aasemble    their 
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trophies  aiid  battle  flags  and  records  of  men 
and  battlea.  Here  would  be  the  center  ot 
the  schooling  in  the  traditions  of  these  units^ 

RecruiU  would  be  given  their  individual 
training  by  the  1st,  the  30th,  and  the  fl3d. 
and  after  i  having  completed  this  phase  of 
training,  jthose  assigned  to  the  Infantry 
Ivanch  wduld  go  into  \inlt  training,  in  snbr 
stantial  part  under  the  officers  who  would 
oontiniie  to  command  the  various  echelons 
in  battle.]  (We  include  the  school  Of.  the 
squad  in  Individual  training.)  j    | 

At  the  ^mpletlon  of  the  time  allowM  !for 
unit  training  (which  depends  on  clrc\Un«> 
stances) ,  the  battaUon  is  ready  for  deploy- 
ment elsetrhere.  Its  officers,  NCO's  and  other 
ranks  are  nearly  all  familiar  faces.  •  They 
have  trained  and  sweated  together  and  de- 
veloped their  personal  and  group  loyaltjUM^- 
the  very  foundation  of  equ-lt  de  corps. 

When  they  go  Into  battle,  they  g<^  ai  a 
representative  unit  of  their  regiment.  And 
they  know  that  the  troops  back  in  training 
.at  Montejrey.  and  the  "Old  Man"  command- 
ing the  regiment  back  here  will  be  looking 
to  them  !to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  which 
they  havie  become  a  pftrt. 

If  the  I  United  States  Army  ocmsldered  It 
too  embarrassing  to  idopt  the  Brltlah  sys- 
tem, it  could  promote  Variations  of  lt.i  How- 
ever. thi«  has  been  a  good  system  and  a  tested 
<me.  It  bannot  be  impkY>ved  by  simply  trying 
to  be  dUferent. 

We  cokild,  however,  {have  a  slzth  division 
in  Korea  or  elsewherei  the  tactical  Sixth — 
in  which  the  infantry  regiments  would  again 
be  the  1st,  the  20th,  and  the  83d:  and 
replace  the  battalions  of  these  regiments 
with  thp  fresh  battalions  trained  at  Fort 
Ord.  the  home  base  of  these  same  regiments. 

This  is  less  flexible  than  the  British  sys- 
tem, although  it  would  serve  to  preserve 
identltyf  and  morale,  other  things  being 
equal,    ilt  is  also  less  Competitive. 

Replacement  could  Also  be  done  by  smaller 
\mlts,  blut  only  under  emergency  field  condi- 
tions. iThe  battalion  ifi  the  important  tacti- 
cal xuft  to  canty  o«tt  the  objective  of  unit 
r^laoetaent. 

We  would  do  well  U  our  high  braas  would 
swallow  their  pHde  ahd  admit  that  aU  the 
best  military  Ideas  h^ve  not  originated  in 
the  Unllted  States.  ; 

Our  human  material  is  second  to  njone.  In 
fairnesa  to  these  young  men  and  their  eapa- 
bllitiesj  we  should  provide  a  system  that  ap- 
peals t(i  the  spirit  of  a  free  country  and  peo- 
ple and  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

The  replacement  system  we  are  uaing  la  • 
hopper!  Into  which  to  pour  the  mass  man. 
It  is  ttaje  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  replaced 
In  any  sound  progranv  to  build  a  greater 
Army  esprit  dei  corps  {for  the  free  man. 

In  cpncluding  this  series  of  several  kxil- 
umns,  !we  wish  to  state  that  in  this  final 
article !  we  have  named  a  specific,  existing 
unit  rejplaoement  feystem  in  order  to  be  ape' 
dflc  and  not  to  end  l:|anging  in  the  air. 

We  limited  the  subject  to  the  infantry, 
again  to  be  q;>eciflc  and  becauae  first  things 
come  first.  ',     |       \  ,  \        \ 

We  icnow  thirt  ther*  Is  opposltloti  to  this 
type  of  training  and  replacement,  on  grounds 
ot  so-oalled  efficiency — that  false  god  that 
can  be  a  Moloch  in  Its  wastefvUness  lOf 
human  material  and  the  human  spirit,      llj 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  deep  aivd 
fundamental  change  stnd  that  it  cannot  pn>- 


ht.    It  Is  nod  a  ahdt- 

diet.  I 

these  articles  Is  worth 


}uld  beware  of  mal 
is  taken  as  a  sole 


duce  a  miracle  ove 
In-the-iarm  but  a  n 

Ctae  (Kher  subject 
repeating  for  emph 

Th»  Oovemment  s: 
promises.    A  promise 

covenant.  None  sboi^d  be  made  for  quli 
politlcfd  reaction  or  as  a  recruiting  tri< 
Policies  should  be  thoiight  out  as  appllcal 
over  a  long  term  before  they  are  advertised 
as  benefits;  but  promises  once  made  to  aol- 
dlers  by 'the  Oovemmecit  of  the  United  Statfs 
must  bfll  kept  In  honhl  and  In  dlgnltj. 


il 
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BXTENBIOlf  OFRBBIARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mew  TOKK 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSINTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19, 1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  lir.  Speaker,  too  little 
is  said  about  the  educational  value  ot 
Illustrated  booUets  similar  to  the  comic 
booklets  that  are  so  frequently  seen,  but 
I  have  bad  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
booklet  entitled  "This  Is  America."  by 
Joseph  W.  Musial.  which  has  been  com- 
mended by  many  including  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  former  Ambassador 
to  the  U.  N..  and  Lt  Gen.  Leslie  R. 
Groves.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rkcobd  the  booklet  as  it  is 
constituted  with  the  illustrations.  That 
not  being  feasible.  I  am  taking^  the 
liberty  of  inserting  the  script  of  the  con- 
versations between  Sonja,  who  was  bom 
In  a  foreign  land,  and  the  mythical 
character.  Uncle  Sam,  joined  by  Sonja's 
cousin  George.  That  script  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tmals  AMBmiTA 

(By  Joaeph  W.  Musial) 

SowM.  My  name  is  Sonja.  I  was  bom  in 
•  foreign  land.  The  government  in  my  native 
coontry  made  me  aXraid.  So.  wben  my 
American  relatives  sent  for  me  to  Uve  witb 
tb«m.  thtj  made  me  very  bappy.  Tbe 
Statae  ot  Ubertj  seemed  to  say,  "Fear  no 
mere.**  I  was  worrying  as  I  came  asbare. 
Mamorlcs  of  mvicti  that  I  bad  seen  and 
known  were  stUl  fresh  in  my  mind. 

Win  things  be  dtfferent  h»«?  Are  people 
here  really  not  afraid  to  speak  freely?  WUl 
I  be  allowed  to  go  to  my  church?  Do  ttaeae 
people  actually  elect  their  own  leaders? 

Comor  GaoB^  I'm  your  cousin  George — 
tmd  here  is  Uncle  Sam. 

SoNJA.  Hello. 

Uhclb  Ssm.  Welcenie  to  our  United  States. 
Sooja. 

SoNjA.  Uncle  Sam  works  in  Washington. 
So  we  took  an  airplane — and  60  minutes 
later  we  were  In  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States^  The  buildings  arc  even  more  Im- 
pressive than  thoee  I've  known.  But  I  am 
timid  and  curious  about  the  more  important 
thing — iuA  how  this  Oovemment  affects 
the  lives  of  iU  citlaens.  What  I've  seen  of 
America  is  beautiful,  but  how  about  the 
laws  and  the  people?    I  wish  I  knew  more. 

Uncxs  Sam.  And  you  shall.  SonJa.  To- 
morrow 111  take  you  on  a  toxir  of  Washing- 
ton and  explain  how  our  Oovemment  worlu. 

(Next  day.) 

Umclx  Sam.  This  is  tbe  White  Hoiise. 
home  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

SoNJA.  Can  peopie  reaUy  come  close  and 
go  inside? 

Covsar  Gnoacc  Tes:  thousands  every  year. 

Uhcxx  Sam.  This  is  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
Building,  seat  ot  tba  highest  Court  In  the 
land. 

CocrszM  OaoacB.  And  this  la  the  Lincoln 
ICempriaL 

Uicci,c  Sam.  It  was  Xjlncoln  who  best  de- 
scribed ovir  American  Oovemment  when  he 
said.  "Oovernment  oC  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people." 

SoKJA.  But  that's  not  really  true,  la  It, 
Unde  Sam?  I've  heard  many  say  that  it's 
silly  to  think  of  the  Amexican  Oovemment 
as  being  "by  the  people." 

Um<xx  Sam.  They're  wrong.  It  Is  true, 
Sonja.  Tou  see.  there  are  three  basic  forms 
of  government:  The  numarchy,  where  power 
Is  In  the  nama  oX  one  num.  the  king;   the 
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iCBt.    or  cowae.   It  Isaa 

practical  for  millions  of  people  direcity  to 

n  le  themselvea.  so  in  Ods  country  — ^  choose 

In  Uvtduals  and  send  tbem  here  to  represent 

tH.     Our  representatives  are  rsapcmaAls  to 

tlie  people.     If  tbe  people  are  dlssattsfled. 

tbey  elect  bthers  to  come  here  and  act  tor 

tb  em.    All  this  Is  possible  because  the  people 

hi  ve  the  right  to  vote.    The  right  to  vote  Is 

t»ly    one    of    many    ctrll    rights    American 

eatonlsta  established  for  themeelves  in  this 

ccuntry.     When  the  parliament  across  the 

sei  attepipted  to  nin  things  in  the  colonics 

aid   taa  them  without  representation,  the 

cclonlals  rebelled.     Armed  colonials  fought 

tie    Revolutionary    War    to    protect    their 

rl  ;hts.    Remember,  though  the  colonials  won 

tt  e  war,  they  knew  that  If  their  rights  were 

tc  be  made  secure  for  the  future  they  must 

■a:  dte  to  form  a  strong  union.    I  was  young 

aiid  weak  then.     So  each  State   appointed 

Tt  presentatlves  who  drew  up  a  constitution 

t<  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  separate  States 

and  each   Individual   citizen — equality.    11b- 

ei  ty,   jxistlce,   union — which   was   submitted 

tt    the  States  for  ratification,  thus  putting 

be  to  practice  the  principles  fpr  which  tt  was 

eitablished.     Finally  all  IS  States  voted  to 

a<icept  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law 

oi   the  land,  with  the  power  to  change  it  in 

tl  te  hands  of  the  people.     In  1789  the  first 

C  ovemment  under  the  Constitution  began 

n  1th  George  Wiwhlngton  as  Resident. 

SoivjA.  Is  the  constitution  very  long  and 
huxl  to  understand? 

Uncle  Sam.  No.  SonJa;  It's  written  simply, 
a  Id  is  qxiite  short.  But  just  look  what  our 
Constitution  does.  The  preamble  states  it 
sliall  "form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
ji  istlce„  insxire  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
f(ir  the!  conunon  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
ei  al  welfare,  secure  the  blessings  of  Ubcrty  to 
oirselves  and  our  posterity." 

SoNJA.  But  how  does  the  Constitution 
p  trfect  the  Union  of  the  United  States? 

UHcxji  Sam.  It  makes  the  States  and  Fed- 
eal  Oovernment  work  together  because  of 
U  k  division  of  powers  between  them. 

Soma  of  the  advantages  oi  the  United 
S  4UCS  'Constitution  are —         « 

It  forms  tbe  basis,  the  foundation  for  an 
void  IMT. 

It  separates  powers  of  the  bran^h^  of 
government  so  they  will  cheek  and  balance. 

It  rests  ultimate  power  In  the  hands  of  tbe 
people. 

The  Constitution  provides  how  laws  shall 
fa  i  made,  who  shall  make  them  and  how 
tiey  shall  be  administered  and  interpreted. 
Articles  I,  n.  and  m  describe  the  powers 
ve  thei people  give  to  tbe  three  branches  of 
g  )vemment. 

The  executive  branch  sees  that  tbe  laws 
a-e  carried  out.  The  legislative  branch 
n  akes  the  lawa  And  the  judicial  branch  In- 
terprets the  laws. 

Article  IV  provides  for  the  recognition  of 
e  rery  i^tate's  official  acts,  the  rights  of  citl- 
B  ms,  aiid  the  admission  of  new  States. 

SoNJA.  New  States? 

Cousin  Gxoaes.  Yes;  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
a  'e  asking  for  admission  now. 

Uncus  Sam.  Article  V  tells  bow  tbe  Con- 
si  ttutlon  may  be  amended.  Up  to  now  our 
ctlzens  have  found  it  desirable  to  make  32 
anendmenta.  And  article  VI  provides  that 
na  person  may  be  required  to  take  a  religious 
t(st  for  public  office. 

Sowjk.  How  wonderful. 

UNCLk  Sam.  Some  of  the  rights  the  Con- 
si  itutlan  guarantees  American  citizens  are 
fieedooft  of  worship,  free  speech,  right  to  a 
s]  «edy  public  trial,  trial,  by  jury,  right  of 
p  iaceable  assembly,  right  to  sue.  tight  to 
counsel^  freedom  of  the  press,  secvu-lty 
a  ;atostjgareaaonabi«  search  and  seiaure.  in- 


UMlnatton  as  to  charges,  right  to  petitien  the 
Oovemment  about  grievances,  right  to  ba 
•onftoatad  by  accuasr.  right  to  llva  In  any 
State,  right  to  own  property,  right  to  cross 
State  borders  freely.  ftea<>wn  from  bondage, 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  asoiiraBce  of  rej^. 
resentative  form  of  government,  and  right  to 
cngi^re  in  honest  business. 

SON JA.  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  tba 
three  branches  of  tbe  Oovemment.  Is  Con^ 
gress  one  of  them? 

Unclk  Sam.  Tes.  Sonja,  Congress  Is  the 
legislative  branch,  consisting  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

CotTsrN  GxoROz.  I  learned  that  the  ntakiber 
of  Representatives  from  each  State  depends 
upon  the  population  of  that  State,  and  t2iere 
are  two  Senators  from  each  State. 

Uncui  Sam.  We  the  people  (through  the 
Constitution)  give  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  right  to  originate  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money,  but  both  Houses 
must  pass  on  laws  concerning  tnterstata 
commerce,  regulation  and  coining  of  money, 
copyrights  and  patents,  postal  system,  courts 
other  than  the  Supreme  Court,  declare  war, 
punish  piracies,  raise  and  support  an  Army 
and  Navy,  standardize  weights  and  mfsas- 
ures.  establish  seat  of  government,  and  maka 
all  laws  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  powers. 

SONJA.  That's  a  lot  of  power.  Uncle  Sam. 

Unclb  Sam.  The  Senate  participates  la 
making  tbe  laws — often  through  amcnd- 
■oents  or  substitute  bills.  In  addition,  it 
passes  on  certain  appointments  by  the  PiM^ 
dent  and  ateo  advises  and  consents  on  trca^ 
ties  (U.  N.  Charter.  North  AtUntlc  Pact. 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  Beclprocaii 
Trade  Agreements  Act). 

Cousin  Geokge.  Now  tell  Sonja  about  tba 
executive  branch  of  our  Oovemmant,  Uncle 
Sam. 

Umcu  Sam.  Wen.  tba  Chlaf  Ssactttiva  to 
the  President. 

SoNjA.  Is  he  elected  by  the  people? 

Uncuc  Sam.  It  works  this  way,  Sonja:  The 
people  vote  for  elect3lv  who  are  commltta4 
to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. If  no  candidate  gets  a  aialortty  at 
electoral  votes,  the  Houae  ot  Representattvis 
chooses  the  President. 

SONJA.  But  where  do  tbe  electors  coma 
from? 

Umcls  Sam.  Tbday  the  electors  are  nomt- 
nated  by  the  political  parties. 

Cousin  Okobcx.  The  people  vote  for  tbf 
electors  who  back  their  candidate. 

Uncle  Sam.  Now  just  look  at  some  of  tba 
duties  and  powers  of  the  President:  Hie  li 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  be 
miist  keep  Congress  Informed,  be  makes 
treaties  (with  Senate  advice  and  consentl, 
he  may  veto  prpposed  legislation. 

Cousin  Oeobcb.  Our  Presidents  have  always 
been  great  leaders. 

Umcls  8am.  Bight,  George.  I'm  glad  you 
brought  that  up.  A  leader  is  one  who  sbova 
the  way — but  a  boss  drives. 

0OJIJA.  I  know  what  you  mean.  Uncle  l^aok' 
With  so  much  to  do  in  a  coxintry  this  slas^ 
the  President  must  need  lots  of  help. 

Cousin  Gaoscs.  I  read  that  there  are  mars 
than  a  million  eanployees  In  the  cxecutlva 
department. 

Umclx  Sam.  Right,  Oeorge — all  under '  tba 
Cabinet  officers  appointed  by  the  President. 

SoNjA.  Suppose  the  President  doesn't  con»- 
plete  his  term,  who  becomes  President  then? 

Uncle  Sam.  After  the  President  follows  tba 
Vice  President,  then  the  Speaker  of  tba 
House. 

SoMjA.  Mow  teU  us  about  tbe  judicial 
branch.  Uncle  Sam. 

Unclx  Sam.  The  United  States  Is  divided 
into  judicial  drculta.  each  with  a  court  of 
appeals,  and  into  about  100  districts,  each 
with  a  district  court.  Cases  may  go  from  a 
district  court  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
and  finally  to  the  Suprearie  Court.    The 
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preme  Court  Is  tbs  Mgbest  eourt  In  tba 
laud.  It  baa  nine  Justices  appointed  by  tba 
President  and  approved  by  tbe  Senate. 

SowjA.  I  heard  sootaone  say  that  becauss 
the  Supreme  Court  oan  declare  a  law  \in« 
constitutional.  It  Is  l|:i  oontrol  of  tbe  wbola 
country.  t  ;  1 

Unclx  Sam.  My  gocidness,  no.  Our  system 
of  checking  each  bill  before  It  becomea  a  law 
makes  that  sort  of  control  lm|)nsslble.  TUs 
Is  bow  It  works: 

Suppose  a  bill  Is  Introduced  Into  tbe  House 
of  Representatlvaa. 

1.  If  tt  U  passed  by  tbe  H^>uss,  tba  bill 
Is  sent  to  tha  Senate. 

a.  The  Senate  may  check  ^b»  Houas  by 
making  amendments.  Tbe  bill  then  goes 
back  to  the  House  for  reoonsldaratlon. 

S.  If  tbe  House  approves  the  amendmenta, 
or  If  there  are  no  amendments,! tbe  act  than 
goes  to  the  President. 

4.  The  President  may  check  tbe  enactment 
by  vetoing  It.  giving  his  reasozu . 

5.  But  Congress  msy  check  ihe  President 
by  overriding  his  veto  with  k  two-tblrds 
majority  vote,  making  Its  act  a  law. 

6.  Then  suppose  a  cltlaen  affected  by  tba 
tow  questions  Its  legality.  i 

T.  Tbe  case  gets  to  ^e  Supreme  Court. 

8.  Which  decides  by  majority  vote  whether 
the  law  conforms  to  tbe  Constitution. 

And  so  each  House  pf  Oongreik  checks  tha 
other,  the  President  cjbecks  them  both,  they 
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check  him.  and  the  Court  chc 
and  the  Prealdant — all 
stltutlon.  I 

SoMJA.  How  dlffareQt  tiia  Unl 
from  the  country  I  came  froi 
t>econxe  an  American?    A  dtlae: 

Umclx  Sam.  Tba  UlUted  Sta 
proud  to  have  you  become  one  <>f  us.  Sonja. 
Just  as  In  the  days  of|  tbe  colonists,  we  wel- 
come those  who  seek  true  freedjom  and  de- 
mocracy. Now  that  wS've  seen  how  o\ir  Oov- 
emment works,  thercj  are  a  few  even  Itnore 
Important  things  to  te  ramembored. 

SoMjA.  What  are  tbey?  i 

Unclx  Sam.  First,  dUr  Government  Is  tbe 
•jrstem  which  citlaens  themaelvesj  have  estab- 
lished to  Insure  freedom  of  speejcb.  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  lOf  choice,  freedom  of 
religion.  ' 

Second,  with  all  tbv  freedom,  we  mtist  be 
vigilant  in  supporting  oar  Oovemment  and 
•xistlng  law  and  mi»t  not  attempt  charges 
by  other  than  the  adattuata  legal  means  pro- 
vided, if        ^ 

SoKjA.  What  can  I  90  to  ba  a  |«al  cltlaenT 

Umclx  Sam.  Tou  shdukl  take  an  active  part 
In  local  and  national  dlvll  groups,  and  get  all 
the  schooUng  you  cant  Edueatldn  Is  experi- 
ence, too. 

SoNJA.  I  see  what  jtm  mean,  |  Uncle  8am. 
There's  danger  if  people  becomej  complacent 
about  their  government  and  don 't  study  the 
Issues  of  tbe  day.  I 

Umclx  Sam.  Right.  |AI1  otir  personal  prob- 
lems can  be  served  #lthln  th)  law.  Our 
Constitution  provides  the  way  f<ir  protecting 
the  rights  of  alL  I 

SoMjA.  I  see  now  that  Amerl(;an  Govern- 
ment Is  government  by  the  people. 

Unclx  Sam.  Always  vote  at  eich  election. 
Remember,  you  make  It  posslpla  to  place 
jthose  men  in  Washington.  | 

I  Cousin  Oxoaox.  And  I  see  tbat  we  cant 
Iblame  things  on  "Those  officials  \n  Washing- 
ton." It's  up  to  each  of  us  to  be  Informed 
and  to  help  In  sending  the  right!  ones  there. 
That's  the  way  we  govjern  ourselVes. 

Umclx  Sam.  Spokex^  like  a  reai  American. 
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,    Speaker,  muoh  constractive  and 

{educational  work  is  done  by  ^ing  Fea- 
tures Syndicate,  with  which  Mr.  Musial 
is  connected,  and  of  ^hich  WArd  Greene 
is  general  manager  and  Bra^ey  Kelly, 
assistant  general  manager. 
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W.  IflMUW 

Dtrtetor  of  Kdmeaikm, 

JCtef  Features  Sgndleute. 

New  York,  M.  T. 

DssB  Ifa.  ICDsiAi.:  As  you  know,  I  have. 
trom  the  first,  felt  most  anthoitestlc  about 
your  booklet  This  Is  Aaiertea.  I  think  you 
have  done  a  splendid  job  ot  *«»ih»^  our  young 
peoi^e  about  their  re^xmalbUltlca  and  rights 
as  American  dtiaens.  By  dramatlaing  each 
detail  of  our  oonatitntlaiial  government,  you 
have  vividly  and  memorably  eqxressed  the 
meaning  of  our  heritage. 

Tou  seem  to  have  addressed  your  boc^et 
chiefly  to  young  people.  I  think  millions  of 
adults  also  coold  profit  from  your  stlmn- 
latlng  pages. 

I  would  like  to  see  oopisa  of  This  Is  Amerlea 
distributed,  not  only  In  schools  but  also  In 
Ubrarles.  civic  and  youth  organlxatlona, 
summer  campa— In  fact,  wherever  Its  mes- 
sage might  help  keep  our  flame  of  liberty 
burning. 

I   congratulate   you   warmly   on   This   Is 
America.    Please  call  on  me  for  any  help  I 
can  contribute  toward  giving  tt  the  widest 
possible  distribution. 
,    Sincerely  youzs. 

&.  AuBllM. 
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'  RxMnraroM  Rand,  Inc.; 

9outh  Norwalk.  Conn^  April  30.  J9S2. 
itr.  JoaspR  W.  IftrsiAL, 

KiTig  Featurea  Syndicate, 

New  York.  N.  T.      ] 

DBAS  MK.  ITobial:  As  I  told  you,  I  held  pre- 
pared a  reply  to  your  letter  concerning  This 
Is  America,  but  I  find  that  through  some 
mishap  it  was  not  mailed.  I  apologise  for 
the  delay. 

My  overall  observation  Is  that  T^ls  IS 
America  Is  an  excellent  presentation  of  many 
facts,  giving  a  broad  pictiue  of  our  country. 
Its  opportunities.  Its  Oovemment,  and  the 
responslbUities  of  ita  citizens.  As  to  Its  ef- 
fectiveness, I  am  even  more  convinced  that 
It  can  achieve  the  goals  you  have  set  for  it 
because  of  soms  observations  made  by  a 
Hungarian  engineer  (a  J3P)  who  is  now  in 
our  emplcqr.  I  asked  to  have  him  study  the 
pamphlet.  His  first  reaction  was  that  he  was 
extremely  sorry  be  bad  not  had  It  while  he 
was  being  processed  while  awaiting  embarka- 
tion to  this  country.  He  Is  a  man  who  has 
been  pubUdy  recognised  for  his  rapid  prog- 
ress In  an  Ameiicanlsatlon  class  In  South 
Norwalk.  so  he  might  be  considered  to  be  of 
higher  intelligence  than  tbe  average  new- 
comar  to  tbla  country. 

This  man's  wife  has  been  with  him  here 
for  the  last  7  months.  She  knew  no  Sngllsb 
when  she  came  and  has  been  slowly  progress- 
ing in  the  new  language.  Despite  this  tiandl- 
cap.  he  reports,  she  was  able  to  acquire  many ' 
new  facts  and  Ideas  about  America  In  a  com- 
paratively short  reading  of  tbe  pamphlet. 
In  a  word,  they  found  It  informative.  In- 
atructlve,  and.  best  of,  all,  so  Interestli^  that 
It  was  not  laborious  stud^.  |  ^ 

He  said  that  distribution  of  this  paib|Ailet 
In  Europe,  especially  to  persons  awaiting  em- 
barkation, would  be  a  great  boon  to  them  and 
would  cut  away  much  of  the  mystery  of 
America.  I  shall  go  further  and  suggest  that 
its  distribution  In  Europe  in  a  broad  way 
would  do  much  to  counteract  the  under- 
mining propaganda  so  easily  found  In  Eu- 
rope, not  only  that  Instigated  by  Russia,  but 
by  those  jealous  elements  In  the  friendly 
nations. 

The  map  on  tbe  last  page  should  Interest 
everyone.  The  pamphlet  In  black  and  white 
is  most  effective.  I  doubt  whether  tbe  use 
of  color  w  .uld  add  anjrthlng  to  It,  except  to 
make  it  appear  as  a  so-caUed  comic  boak> 
Sincerely  yours, 

XjBSLIX  R.  Gbovxs, 

Lt.  Oen.,  II.  &.  Orovss. 
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KZTENSldlf  C^  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHM  F.  KENNEDT 

I      a»  itai>M.HUsans      ''- 
IN  TBI  SPENAtX  Of  TBS  UNTTKD  STATiB 
^uesdap.maw  19. 1953 

Mr.  KItNNEDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  an  exoeU 
lent  editorial*  entiUed  Tlsheries— tfely 
Duckling?"  written  by  James  CHark  and 
published  in  the  Gloucester  Daily  Times. 
It  deals  with  the  necessity  of  c:ongress 
providing  adequate  funds  for  research 
and  study  in  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Division  of  tbe  Doiartment  of  the  Inte- 
rior.       :       I,  I  1I  ' 

There  beincf  no  [objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordeivd  to  be  printed  in  iOie 
Rkcou),  i|s  foljlows: 

FiSHWrS — ^USLT  DUCKLZMO? 

News  from  Wadilngtoo  that  tba  poorly 
supported  Commercial  Fisheries  Section  Is 
due  to  take  a  slash  of  38  parosat  In  tba  Fed- 
eral budget  beg^nlng  July  I.  1959.  Is  ex- 
tremely disturbing. 

All  of  us  eonnae^  with  tbe  flsberlea, 
whether  here  in  OkMlMeater  on  the  east  coast 
or  on  oUmt  productive  coasts,  know  bow  im- 
portant to  the  Industry  is  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Section  of  tbe  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Servlc*.  We  know,  too.  bow 
shabbily  this  Section  has  been  treated  year 
by  year  by  Congreas  and  previous  adminis- 
trations In  sppnqjrlattons. 

We  appreciate  the  importance  of  Federal 
economy  all  along  the  line.  But  when  a 
Section  as  useful  as  the  Commercial  Fin- 
eries la  allowed  only  $150,000  to  provide  In- 
valuaible  service  to  a  billion-dollar  industry, 
and  then  when  the  operating  funds  are  to 
be  squeeaed  down  to  hardly  more  than  $100.- 
000.  It  does  seem  like  an  example  of  penny- 
wise-pound-foolish  action. 

We  wonder  whether  the  Ooounerelal  Flsb- 
erles  Section  belongs  In  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
In  this  setting  Cotnmerdal  Fisheries  Section 
Is  aUotted  only  a  pittance  while  tbe  bulk 
of  the  appropriation  goee  toward  promotion 
of  sportaonen's  Interasts  under  tbe  VTUdllfa 
Section.  It  appears'  that  tbe  Commercial 
Fisheries  Section  is  considered  in  Washing- 
ton as  the  ugly  duckling  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Or  should  we  say 
neglected  child  of  tjba  United  SUtss  food 
Industry?  {  ^ 

Tb  those  who  may  consider  the  flsberles 
as  the  ugly  duckling,  let  us  recall  that  the 
Commarclal  Flsberles  Is  the  real  cradle  of 
the  American  Navy,  the  Nation's  first  indus- 
try, a  most  Important  fact<flr  in  feeding  tha 
Nation  In  peace  and  war.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps,  it  does  not  command  as  many  votes 
as  the  aports-fisbing  Industry. 

The  CX)mmerclal  Fisheries  would  welooma 
a  xxMre, sympathetic  and  understanding  atti- 
tude from  Caagfeu.  The  Industry  would 
have  Congress  appreciate  that  even  with  tbe 
sam  fioids  now  provided,  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Oommerclal  Fish- 
eries Section  provldea  tbe  Industry  witlf  sta- 
tistical data  that  are  a  vital  necessity  to  the 
Industry's  welfare.  Insofar  as  Its  resoxirces 
allow,  tbe  section  conducts  research  work 
aahore  and  at  sea  that  Is  constantly  41s- 
coverlng'  new  facts  tending  toward  the  ^- 
dustry's  progress.  Instances  of  good  work 
are  many.  II, 

If  the  Industry  Is  Ito  compete  with  ottier 
nations  under  conditions  toward  free  trade, 
than  more,  rath«'  than  less,  governmental 
rasearcb  Is  a  "must"  in  order  that  new  speclM 
of  ooauaarelal  flab  suiy  be  discovered  in  .t|ta 
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sea  aroiind  \u,  and  that  mort  faets  cux  IM 
learned  about  known  sourcee  of  seafood. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  Gov- 
•mmeut  woiild  do  well  to  trinsfer  C(nnmer> 
clal  Fisheries  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  into  some  other  department — such 
as  the  Department  of  C<xnmerce,  where  the 
flshlng  Indiistry  might  be  mdre  welcome. 
Commercial  Fisheries  has  little  In  common 
with  the  Interior,  or  with  such  fellow  sub- 
dlTislons  as  Petroleum  Adnolnlstration.  Elec- 
tric Power,  Minerals  Btploratlon.  Solid  Fuels, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  or  even  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs — unless  it  is  because  the  fisheries 
industry  Is  getting  a  Federal  scalping. 

The  Ccmimercial  FlsherieS  would  be  at 
home  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  along 
with  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Maritime 
Board,  Inland  Waterways,  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. National  Production,  and  the 
Weather  Bureau.  Commercial  Fisheries 
made  the  first  commerce  of  the  Nation. 
The  Industry  could  hardly  be  an  ugly  duck- 
ling in  the  United  States  Department  6t 
Commeree. 

But  whether  in  Interior  or  Commerce,  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  budget  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  modest  current  figure  so  that 
It  can  maintain  its  present  cBtolent  service 
to  a  Tltal  American  industry. 


Federal  Barf  e  Lines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOXnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
OKO,  I  include  the  following  guest  edi- 
torial by  Charles  W.  Prank,  from  the 
New  Orleans  Item  for  May  4.  1953: 

Asks  Mokk  Tuck  fos  Baxgb  Onma 
(By  Charles  W.  Frank,  president.  New  6r- 

leana  Traffic  and  Transportation  Bureau) 

One  of  the  most  Important  matters  to 
come  before  the  business  interests  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  entire 
mldcontlnent  area,  is  the  matter  of  a  satis- 
factory disposition  of  the  Federal  Barge 
Lines,  a  facility  which  has  been  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  development  of  our  port 
and  the  whole  mldcontlnent  area. 

The  Federal  Barge  Lines  were  an  out- 
growth of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
and  other  statutes  of  Congress. 

This  action  was  taken  In  recognition  of 
the  general  belief  that  certain  exploration 
and  development  of  these  faculties  could 
best  be  done  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  private  interests  could  not  afford 
the  financial  burden  necessary  in  the  early 
stages. 

Accordingly  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration was  created  in  1924  in  order  to 
accomplish  certain  objectives. 

The  major  pcwtlon  of  this  exploration  and 
pioneering  having  been  accomplished,  it  now 
comes  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
dispose  of  this  facility  for  operation  In  pri- 
vate hands. 

Certainly  no  businessman  wishes  to  see  the 
Government  in  business  any  longer  than  is 
necessary.  However,  in  the  original  act  (49 
U.  S.  C.  153  (C)  (D) )  certain  conditions  were 
established  with  regard  to  the  sale  or  lease  of 
this  facility. 

These  conditions  are:  (1)  That  common- 
carrier  service  be  continued,  and  (2)  the 
continuance  of  joint  water  and  rail  rates.    It 
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I  ilso  piloTlded  that  ample  security  be  given 
secure  performance  of  these  conditions, 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  to 
entire  mldcontlnent  tu-ea  of  maintaining 
sliAllar  services  through   private  operation. 
'  lie  entire  rate  structure  of  this  vast,  im- 
pa  tant  area  of  our  continent ,  Is  so  Inter- 
i  with  this  picture,  that  these  rights 
miist  be  preserved. 

]  lew  CMleans.  situated  as  It  is  at  the  gate- 
to  the  world  and  serving  this  vast  area, 
the  natural  advantage  of  the  normal 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 
'  rhls  natural  advantage  is  tied  in  with  ar- 
tif  clal,  or  man-made  regulatlonh.  namely, 
rat^. 

.Ls  prealdent  of  the  New  Orleans  Traffic 
an  1  Transportation  Bureau,  I  was  directed 
to,  and  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis 
S.  Rothchlld,  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Beard  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation, 
anl  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Barge 
LLkes,  aslclng  for  an  extension  of  the  time 
lis  Lit  in  which  to  consider  proposals  for  the 
dli  position  of  this  facility. 

rhis  section  is  fast  becoming  a  key  Indus- 
trl&l  area  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
ag  'icultural. 

3ut  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  the  first 
qv  estion  asked  by  any  prospective  industry 
or-  agricultural  prospect  is:  What  is  your 
tri  Asportation  factor,  both  with  regard  to 
tau  lilitles  and  to  rate  structure? 

^e  believe  that  the  prevailing  attitude  In 
tu  rning  business  back  to  businessmen  Is  cor- 
re<:t,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  In  this  par- 
tic  ular  case,  they  will  be  successful  in  doing 
th  s,  andl.  above  all,  in  protecting  our  service 
to  small  shippers,  as  weU  v  our  rate  struc- 
tu  re. 


Prttsdictic  AppBance  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssAcHuaaTi-s  I 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  19.  1953 


\lTS.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  May  13,  in  the 
caucus  room  of  the  Old  House  Office 
Biilding.  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Ai  airs  held  a  demonstration  of  the  arti- 
flcjal-limb  research  program. 

h  my  judgment,  it  was  the  most  inter- 
es  ing  and  most  successful  demonstra-* 
tk  n  yet  held.  Several  hundred  persons 
wstched  10  veteran  amputees  display 
th  iii  ability  to  use  the  prosthetic  appli- 
ani^es  which  have  resulted  from  this 
expensive  research  program. 

'  The  annual  appropriation  of  $1  million 
for  this  program,  which  resulted  from 
le£  islati(!>n  enacted  in  the  80th  Congress, 
is  one  of  the  most  humane,  most  soul- 
sa  isfying  expenditures  of  Government 
f  u]  Ids  Congress  has  ever  made.  Not  only 
do^s  it  give  a  new  hope  and  new  mode 
of  living  to  our  seriously  disabled  war 
ve  erans  but  its  effect  is  being  felt 
thioughout  our  civilian  population  as 
great  improvements  in  artificial  arms 
ani  legs  result  from  the  research.  I 
ho  >e  and  pray  that  Congress  will  never 
seek  to  Economize  by  limiting  this  vital 
pn  gram. 

^  Ice  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone.  Chief  Medical 
Dh  ector  of  the  Veterans*  Administration, 
attended  the  demonstration;  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  offlee.  he  wrote  me 


tlie  following  letter,  which  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Members  of  this  House  read: 
VrrxsAMs'  ADMimsrmATiow, 
Waahtngton,  D.  C.  May  13.  195$. 
Bon.  EorrH  Noursx  Rooxxs, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C.      ' 

Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  Before  the  day  ends  I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  sponsoring  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  the 
review  of  the  artificial  limb  research  pro- 
gram. The  meeting  this  morning  before 
yo\ir  committee  was  most  impressive  and 
informative.  It  should  be  helpful  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  emphasized 
that  tedious  and  long  efforts  must  be  applied 
to  research;  the  i>atlence  and  intuitive 
genius  of  the  research  workers,  and  In  the 
case  of  the  handicapped,  the  Interminable 
days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  jean  of 
patient  understanding.  \  I 

General  Strong  so  well  said  that  research 
cannot  be  regarded  from  the  economic 
standpoint  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  I  can 
well  state,  as  Chief  Medical  Director /6f  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  medical  and  hos- 
pital program,  that  it  cannot  be  predicated 
budgetwise.  wisely  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
There  must  be  more  stability  than  we  have 
had  in  providing  the  necessary  budget  sup- 
port for  this  great  program. 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  former  very  high  official  in  Government 
who  said:  "Life  will  never  be  simple  in  an 
agency  like  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
There  are  too  many  conflicting  Interests. 
However,  I  think  that  maintenance  of  the 
high  quality  of  medical  care  will  be  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  all  controversies."  The  high 
quality  of  medical  care  cannot  be  main- 
tained unless  it  Is  fully  supported  by  suffi- 
cient funds  to  make  it  possible  to  maintain 
that  standard.  There  is  reason  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  some  who  Insist  that  the  highest 
standard  of  medical  care  shall  be  provided 
for  service-connected  cases.  Service  and 
non-servlce-connected  cases  will  receive  ex- 
actly the  same  quality  of  care  with  the  law 
providing  for  both  categories  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  standard  of  care  will  be 
determined  by  the  financial  support  pro- 
vided. 

The  demonstration  this  morning  empha- 
sised that  the  tnedlcal  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  not  limited  to  pa- 
tients who  are  veterans  of  this  country,  but 
what  we  do  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
benefits  humanity,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's medical  program,  in  many  in- 
stances, sets  the  standard  for  other  elements 
to  emulate;  provides  the  guidance  in  many 
medical  practices;  and  leads  the  way  in 
many  respects  in  scientific  advances. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  having  Invited 
me  this  morning. 

Very  sincerely, 

J.  T.  Boom,     I 
Yiee  Admiral   (MC),  United  Statea 
Navy.  Retired.  ChieJ  Medical  Di- 
rector. 


Let  Taxpayers  Rather  Than  Taxeatert  Do 

i   the  Job         '  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       i 

or  I 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

UOr  HIW  YORK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  Rochester. 
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N.  T.,  of  Tuesday,  May  12.  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  now  wasted 
power  potential  6t  Niagari  Falls.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Issue  at  Niag&ra  is  clear- 
cut.  The  Job  can  be  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  tax  loss  to  the  commu- 
nities and  an  illuaory  saving  to  con- 
sumers, or  it  can  be  done  by  private  en- 
terprise, with  a  tax  gain  to  the  commu- 
nities, and  witti  those  who  are  benefited 
by  it  paying  the  fair  cost  of  the  benefits. 
Private  enterprise  is  ready,  willing.,  and 
able  to  do  this  Job.  ,  It  should  be  author- 
ized to  get  on  with  tihe  task. 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  edito- 
rial follows:  j  I 

TuKir  Back  MtAOAjRA? 

Niagara's  tumbling  waters  have  long  had 
a  fascination  for  the  socialist- minded. 
Here  is  an  enormous  source  of  power  that 
seems  made  to  Order  for  the  testing  out  of 
even  more  high-powered  theories  of  Oovem- 
ment  ownership  and  eetntroL  Fortunately 
for  the  people  of  this  sWte.  private  enter- 
prise began  the  developinent  of  Niagara 
power  more  than  50  years  aw.  Its  record  in 
that  period  has  been  so  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  hard  indeed  to  make  out 
any  case  for  Government  ownership,  except 
on  the  general  principle  that  anything  ddne 
by  private  enterprlae  in  a  big  way  must  be 
bad.  I  ,  T 

The  passing  of  the  New  Deal  with  the 
change  of  administration  this  year  nuiy  have 
checked,  but  certainly  did  not  stop,  the  drive 
for  Government  expansion  in  the  power 
field — an  expansion  that  since  1B3S  has 
raised  Government  control  in  this  field  from 
less  than  I  percent  to  12  percent,  and  with 
a  prospect  of  raising  this  to  30  percent  If 
present  projects  are  approved.  If  this  drive 
for  continued  Government  encroachment  on 
private  indxutry  is  to  be  stopped,  a  deter- 
mined stand  must  be  made  ttere  in  New  Tock 
State  at  the  brink  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Government  ownership  advocates  are  re- 
turning to  the  attack  Lith  new  hills  in  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Fedja^al  Government  con- 
trol over  the  development  of  additional 
power  at  Niagara.  A^in  the  bills  are  pre- 
sented by  Senate  Hzaanr  ImssMam  and  Rep- 
resentative Fkankum  tt.  RoossvKLT.  Jk.,  spon- 
sors of  measures  that  were  shelved  last  year. 
Again  they  are  arguihg  that  to  permit  pri- 
vate industry  to  handle  this  project  is  giving 
away  the  precious  resources  of  the  Niagara 
River.  And  again  thfy  will  be  answered—* 
backed,  we  hope,  by  strong  public  opinion — 
that  private  industry  represents  the  tradi- 
tional American  way.    Surely  ^  this  State 
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Five  private  utilities  are  ready  and  willing 


Niagara    development. 


which  is  intended  to  add  another  1,330.000 
kilowatts  power  for  public  xise.  If  developed 
by  these  companies,  FMeral,  State,  and  local 
governments  would  g)et  anothjer  estimated 
$23,000,000  im  taxes,  oh  top  of  iHe  |170  mil- 
lion now  paid  by  thelw  compamies.  Under 
Government  development,  there  would  be  no 
tax  revenues  for  these  units.  If  built  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  coet  wbuld  be  close 
to  9400  million.  If  built  by  private  com- 
panies, the  cost  wo\ild  be  assumed  by  the 
companies.  '  { 

The  issue  Is  squarely  between  Govem- 
Ihent  and  private  owx|ershlp.  There  are  no 
lalde  issues  of  fiood  ^ntrol,  irrigation,  or 
conservation.  There  is  no  contention  that 
jOovemment  is  bettw  Able  to  h4ndle  the  Job 
than  private  Industry.  It  Is  sol^y  a  question 
Df  whether  Govemmetijt  should  be  permitted 
to  go  further  into  a  field  whe^e  It  already 
has  gone  too  far,  or  whether  a  determined 
stand  should  be  made  now  for  tbe  principle 
inherent  in  the  American  systam. 


Drini«  AOwi  to  Re& 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  laotaunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Mom  19. 1953 

Mr.  BOGOe.  Mr.  Speakei*.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  States  for  May  6, 
18S3: 

I         DaivxNG  Allibb  to  Rzoa 

As  '  President  Elaenbow«r  and  Secretary 
Dulled  state  the  case,  any  new  bars  set  up 
by  C!ongress' against  Imports  would  Jolt  the 
economy  of  Jittery  free-world  allies  and 
drive  them  into  commerce  #ith  Russia.  In 
short,  if  our  old  war  allies  cant  have  two- 
way  trade  with  America,  they  can  with  com- 
munism. 

There  Is  another  powerful  group  In  Con- 
gress which  Is  also  stating  its  case.  It  wants 
greater  tariff  protection  for  some  American 
manufacturers  from  "rulnoxis  foreign  com- 
petition" and  "cheap  foreign  labor." 

Congress  must  make  a  choice  between  the 
two  policies;  between  extending  for  1  year 
the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  which 
President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles 
are  requesting,  and  the  Simpson  bill  which 
would  raise  new  tariff  Imrriers. 

If  the  higher  tariff  advocates  prevail, 
some  American  manufacturers  may  have 
easier  going;  but  other  American  manufac- 
turers will  be  selling  less  of  their  goods 
abroad;  and  besides,  some  of  our  free-world 
friends  will  be  doing  business  with  com- 
munism instead  of  with  \is,  for  do  business 
with  somebody  they  must. 

This  puts  the  weight  of  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  and  in 
favor  of  more  two-way  trade  instead  of  less. 
America,  too,  mvist  export,  but  it  cannot  con- 
tinue exporting  without  importing. 

It  Is  highly  satl;fylng  to  have  high  wages 
and  high  prices  and  busy  factories  in  Amer- 
ica, but  to  have  these  we  mxist  have  some 
foreign  markets.  If  we  cant  sell  abroad 
without  buying  abroad,  is  it  good  sense  to 
build  the  tariff  walls  higher? 

Either  policy  will  bring  a  little  hurt  to 
our  economy.  It  would  be  good  sense  to 
choose  the  policy  that  would  h\irt  the  United 
States  of  America  the  least  and  help  our 
side  of  the  global  fight  the  most. 


Irdand't  ForcigB  PoBqr 


EXTENSION  Ot^  REBCARKS 

OF  j' 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACatTSXTTB 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Malf  14.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  exteiKl  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  extracts  from  the  speech 
of  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr. 
Frank  Aiken,  on  the  estimate  for  his 
department  in  Dail  Eireann,  April  29, 
1953: 

We  believe  that  our  country  has  a  right  to 
freedom,  to  complete  freedom  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  We  believe  that  it  has  as  much 
right  to  self-determination  as  a  unit  as  has 
Britain,  America,  France,  Germany,  Belgiimi, 
or  any  other  country  aod  we  are  not  gdng 


he     ^ 
lot  J 
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to  be'  <NWtent  with  less,  and  M  percent  of 
our  people  If  asked  tomorrow  should  we  go 
to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  another  country 
whUe  our  own  is  denied  would  say  "No." 
We  acted  differently  I  once;  many  of  our  peo- 
ple fought  In  the  1914-18  war  and  at  the  end 
of  it  we  got  noit  freedom  but  the  Black  and 
Tans.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  world  fs 
moving  along  and  I  am  hoping  that  there 
will  be  on  the  banners  of  most  of  the  big 
nations  the  prlnclpae  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  tifbt  not  only  will  it  be 
on  their  banners  but  that  they  will  apply 
It  in  the  areas;  o#ed I  which  they  have  Infiu- 
ence.  '     I    |[ 

Mrtm  sliATBi  Am  cksmam  xTmrr 
We  have  recently  seen  how  Presi<lent 
Elsenhower  repeats  amd  underlines  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Germany  that  it  la  an  American  aim  that 
Germany  should  be  free  and  united,  ''it  is 
very  generous  indeed  of  the  American  people 
to  state  an  aim  so  clearly  about  a  people 
who  until  recently  were  at  war  with  them. 
We  have  never  been  at  war  with  America, 
thank  God,  and  we  never  wlU  I  hope.  We 
do  not  ask  America  to  fight  for  us  as  aha 
may  have  to  fight  if  she  is  to  implement  that 
aim  In  regard  to  Germany.  Birt  we  do  b^ 
lleve  that  we  are  entitled  to  have  our  atljl- 
tude  respected  when  we  saf  that  we  are  as 
much  entitled  to  freedom  and  xmity  as  is 
Germany.  France,  Belgium,  England,  or  the 
United  States  itself  and  that  we  are  zx>t 
going  to  be  content  with  less. 

There  was  a  dismsslon  here  as  to  what  f1 
big  nations  would  do  and  what  big  nations 
would  not  do.  In  my  belief  some  of  the  big 
nations  at  any  rate  have  Improved  in  anir 
generation.  Britain  herself  has  improved  to 
a  certain  extent  although  I  do  not  believe 
that  she  lost  anything  by  req>ccting  our 
neutrality  in  the  last  war.  At  least  she  did 
respect  it  and  my  bfcUef  la  that  if  she  had 
not  respected  it  she  would  have  lost  very 
heavily  Indeed.  Ttie  behavior  of  America 
since  the  last  war  has  Indeed  been  most  en- 
lightened and  generous.  Some  nations  be- 
fore were  generous  and  some  were  enlight- 
ened but  very  few  btg  nations — none  that  I 
know  o(  with  the  same  relative  power  rela- 
tionship to  the  rest  of  the  world — have  been 
as  generous  and  enlightened  as  the  United 
States  has  been.  All  we  can  hope  is  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  generoiis  not  with 
their  money  but  in  their  instincts  and  will 
become  even  more  enlightened  as  time  goes 
on.  Thov  is  no  doubting  the  truth  of  what 
Napoleon  said :  "In  war  morale  is  to  material 
as  3  Is  to  1."  I  do  not  want  to  see  war 
oome  and  if  It  ever  oomes  I  should  like  to 
see  a  clear  cut  case  between  right  $md  wrong 
and  I  should  like  to  see  the  variotis  coun- 
tries standing  for  something  clearcut  and 
definite  which  any  Ijrishman  could  support. 
I  want  to  see  them  standing  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  cnshrtoed  In  our  Constitution 
and  the  principles  for  which  the  Irish  people 
have  fought  all  their  lives.  '  It  is  hard,  of 
course,  for  the  President,  Cabinet  or  Gon- 
grees  to  swing  the  vast  United  States  ^en 
though  the  President  or  Cabinet  might  ibe- 
lieve  that  certain  things  should  be  done  but 
we  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  they  will  be 
brought  around  to  agree  with  the  principle 
which  is  enshrined  l£the  resolution  regard- 
ing the  partition  of  Ireland  which  is  before 
the  American  Hoxises  of  Congress.  j 

ibiXjiiidJs  rUXNDS  I 

An  over  the  years  f'hen  Ireland  was  fight- 
ing with  Its  back  toj  the  waU  for  the  land 
or  for  home  rule  or  for  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  we  have  had  and  we  have  today 
In  the  United  State*  of  America,  Britain, 
Australia,  Canada.  New  Zealand,  and  else- 
where very  loyal  f;  lends.  Knowing  the 
Irish  organisations  la  the  United  States  since 
1926,  I  do  not  beli<^B  that  at  any  time  in 
Ireland's  history  had  we  more  devoted,  more 
iineeinali  and  enetgit  c  friends  than  we  have 


N.  T.,  of  Tuesday.  May  12.  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  now  wasted 
power  potential  6f  Niagari  Falls.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  the  issue  at  Nlaaara  is  clear- 
-cut The  Job  can  be  done  by  the  Oov- 
emment,  with  a  tax  loss  to  the  c(Mnmu« 
nities  and  an  illusory  saring  to  con- 
stimers.  or  it  can  be  done  by  private  en- 
terprise, with  a  tax  gain  to  the  commu- 
nities, and  with  those  who  are  benefited 
by  it  paying  the  fair  cost  of  the  benefits. 
Private  enterprise  is  ready,  willing,,  and 
able  to  do  this  Job.  ,  It  should  be  author- 
ized to  get  on  with  tihe  task. 

The  Democrat  a^nd  Chronicle  edito- 
rial follows:  I  I 

TcsM  Back  MtAOAKA? 

Niagara's  tunxbllng  waUn  have  long  had 
a  fascination  for  tha  socialist- minded. 
Here  Is  an  enormous  source  of  power  that 
seems  made  to  brder  for  the  testing  out  of 
even  more  high-powered  theories  of  Qovem- 
ment  ownership  and  e«mtroL  Fortiinately 
for  the  people  of  this  Swte,  private  enter- 
prise began  the  development  of  Niagara 
power  more  than  50  years  ago.  Its  record  In 
that  period  has  been  so  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful that  It  is  hard  Indeed  to  make  out 
any  case  for  Oovenmient  owijershlp,  except 
on  the  general  principle  that  anything  ddne 
by  private  enterprise  in  a  big  way  must  be 
bad.  '  T 

The  passing  of  the  New  Deal  with  the 
change  of  administration  this  year  may  have 
checked,  but  certainly  did  not  stop,  the  drive 
for  Oovernment  expansion  in  the  power 
field — an  expansion  that  since  1033  has 
raised  Oovernment  cohtrol  In  this  field  from 
less  than  1  percent  to  13  percent,  and  with 
a  prospect  of  raising  this  to  30  percent  If 
preaent  projects  are  approved.  If  this  drive 
for  continued  Oovemmant  encroachment  on 
private  Indxistry  Is  to  be  stopped,  a  deter- 
mined stand  must  be  made  here  In  New  Tocic 
State  at  the  brink  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Oovernment  owner^lp  advocates  are  re- 
tiu-ning  to  the  attack  [with  new  hills  In  Ck>n- 
greas  to  give  the  Fedje^al  Oovernment  con- 
trol over  the  development  of  additional 
power  at  Niagara.  Again  the  bills  are  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Hzuxkt  Lbhmax  and  Rep- 
resentative PaANKUM  li>.  RooeKVKLT.  Jk.,  spon- 
sors of  measures  that  were  shelved  last  year. 
Again  they  are  argulhg  that  to  permit  pri- 
vate Industry  to  handle  this  project  is  giving 
away  the  precious  reaources  of  the  Niagara 
River.  And  again  they  will  be  answered—' 
backed,  we  hope,  by  strong  public  opinion — 
that  private  Industry  represents  the  tradi- 
tional American  way.    Surely  |in  this  State 
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we   want   no 
aoclallam. 


further 


to   assume   the   new 
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anoai 


of  creeping 


Five  private  utilities  are  ready  and  willing 


Niagara    development. 


which  is  Intended  to  add  another  1,330.000 
kilowatts  power  for  public  use.  If  developed 
by  these  companies,  FMeral,  State,  and  local 
governments  would  g|et  another  estimated 
$23,000,000  )tk  taxes,  o^  top  of  the  $170  mil- 
lion now  paid  by  theM  companies.  Under 
Government  developnient.  there  would  be  no 
tax  revenues  for  these  units.  If  built  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  coet  vbuld  be  close 
to  $400  million.  If  built  by  private  com- 
panies, the  cost  would  be  assigned  by  the 
companies.  i 

The  issue  is  squarlsly  betwfen  Oovern- 
ment and  private  owhership.  There  are  no 
side  issues  of  fiood  tontrol,  irrigation,  or 
conservation.  There  Is  no  contention  that 
Government  is  bettw  ible  to  h4ndle  the  Job 
than  private  Industry.  It  Is  s6l^y  a  question 
of  whether  Oovemmen{t  should  |>e  permitted 
to  go  further  into  a  |leld  whe^e  it  already 
has  gone  too  far,  or  4rhether  4  determined 
stand  should  be  made  now  for  the  principle 
Inherent  in  the  Amerlcaa  system. 


I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

I  OF  uiDaniHA 

IN  THE  BOXTSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  MttM  19, 1953 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Bflr.  Speakei',  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ou»,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  States  for  May  6, 
1853: 

DanrxNO  AixiBTo  Rbm 

Am  President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary 
ZHUle^  state  the  case,  any  new  bars  set  up 
by  Congress' against  Imports  would  Jolt  the 
economy  of  Jittery  free-world  allies  and 
drive  them  into  commerce  Irith  Russia.  In 
short,  If  our  old  war  allies  cant  have  two- 
way  trade  with  America,  they  can  with  com- 
munism. 

Tliere  is  another  powerfxil  group  in  Con- 
gress which  is  also  stating  its  case.  It  wants 
greater  tariff  protection  for  some  American 
manufacturers  from  "ruinous  foreign  com- 
petition" and  "cheap  foreign  labor." 

Congress  must  make  a  choice  between  the 
two  policies;  between  extending  for  1  year 
the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  which 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles 
are  requesting,  and  the  Simpson  bill  which 
would  raise  new  tariff  barriers. 

If  the  higher  tariff  advocates  prevail, 
some  American  manufactiu-ers  may  have 
easier  going;  but  other  American  mantifac- 
turen  will  be  selling  less  of  their  goods 
abroad;  and  besides,  some  of  our  free-world 
friends  will  be  doing  business  with  com- 
munism Instead  of  with  \is,  for  do  business 
with  somebody  they  must. 

This  puts  the  weight  of  the  argument  In 
favor  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  and  in 
favcMT  of  more  two-way  trade  Instead  of  less. 
America,  too.  must  export,  but  it  cannot  con- 
tinue exporting  without  Importing. 

It  Is  highly  satL;fylng  to  have  high  wages 
and  high  prices  and  busy  factories  in  Amer- 
ica, but  to  have  these  we  must  have  some 
foreign  markets.  If  we  cant  sell  abroad 
without  buying  abroad,  Is  it  good  sense  to 
buUd  the  tariff  walls  higher? 

Either  policy  will  bring  a  Uttle  hurt  to 
our  economy.  It  would  be  good  sense  to 
choose  the  policy  that  would  hurt  the  United 
States  of  America  the  least  and  help  our 
side  of  the  global  fight  the  most. 


irdaart  F 
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EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  icABSAcansrrre 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  extracts  from  the  speech 
of  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr. 
Frank  Aiken,  on  the  estimate  for  his 
department  in  Dail  Sireann.  April  29, 
1953: 

We  believe  that  oior  country  has  a  right  to 
freedom,  to  complete  freedom  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  We  believe  that  it  has  as  much 
right  to  self-determination  as  a  unit  as  has 
Britain,  America,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
(K  any  other  country  and  we  are  not  going 
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to  be'  eontent  wtch  lesa.  and  M  percent  of 
our  people  if  asked  tomotrow  should  we  go 
to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  another  coimtry 
whUe  our  owu  Is  (^enled  would  say  "No." 
We  acted  dlffenentlyj  once;  many  of  our  peo- 
ple fought  in  the  19i4-18  war  and  at  the  end 
of  it  we  got  noit  freedom  but  the  Black  and 
Tans.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  world  is 
moving  along  and  I  am  hoping  that  there 
will  be  on  the  banners  of  most  of  the  big 
nations  the  prlnclpde  of  the  right  of  self- 
determlhation  and  ttfkt  not  only  will  it  be 
on  their  banners  bat  that  they  wUl  apply 
It  In  the  areas  over  which  they  have  influ- 
ence. 

lufilTBt  STATXS  AMD  C8SMAM  UMlTf 

We  have  recently  seen  how  Presi<lent 
Elsenhower  repeats  smd  underlines  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Oerm^y  that  it  la  an  American  aim  that 
Germany  should  be  free  and  imited.  ''ft  la 
very  generous  Indeed  of  the  American  pebple 
to  state  an  aim  so  clearly  about  a  people 
who  until  recently  were  at  war  with  them. 
We  have  never  been  at  war  with  America, 
thank  God.  and  we  never  will  I  hope.  We 
do  not  ask  America  to  fight  for  us  as  she 
may  have  to  fight  If  she  is  to  implement  that 
aim  In  regard  to  Germany.  But  we  do  be- 
lieve that  we  are  entitled  to  have  our  atti- 
tude respected  witen  vre  saf  that  we  are  as 
much  entitled  to  freedom  and  unity  as  is 
Germany.  France.  Belgium,  England,  or  the 
United  States  itself  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  content  with  leas. 

There  was  a  discussion  here  as  to  what  f 
big  nations  would  do  and  what  big  nations 
would  not  do.  In  my  belief  scnne  of  the  big 
nations  at  any  rate  have  Improved  in  our 
generation.  Britain  herself  has  Improved  to 
a  certain  extent  although  I  do  not  believe 
that  she  lost  anything  by  req>ecting  ovir 
neutraUty  in  the  last  war.  At  least  abe  did 
respect  it  and  my  belief  is  that  If  she  had 
not  respected  it  she  would  have  lost  viery 
heavily  indeed.  The  behavior  of  America 
since  the  last  war  has  indeed  been  most  to- 
lightened  and  generous.  Some  nations  be- 
fore were  generous  and  some  were  enlight- 
ened but  very  few  btg  nations — none  that  I 
know  of  with  the  same  relative  power  rela- 
tionahip  to  the  rest  of  the  world — have  been 
as  generous  and  enlightened  as  the  United 
States  has  been.  AQ  we  can  hope  is  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  generotis  not  With 
their  money  but  in  their  instincts  and  will 
become  even  more  enlightened  as  time  goes 
on.  Th«%  is  no  doubting  the  truth  of  what 
Napoleon  said :  "In  war  morale  is  to  material 
as  3  Is  to  1."  I  do  not  want  to  see  war 
come  and  if  it  ever  oomes  I  should  like  to 
see  a  clear  <uit  case  between  right  tmd  wrong 
and  I  shovild  like  td  see  the  varioxis  coun- 
tries standing  for  something  clearcut  and 
definite  which  any  Ijrtshman  could  support. 
I  want  to  see  themj  standing  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  enshrined  In  our  Constitution 
and  the  principles  for  which  the  Irish  people 
have  fought  all  their  lives.  '  It  is  hard,  of 
oourse.  for  the  President,  Cabinet  or  Cbn- 
gress  to  swing  the  vest  United  States  ^en 
thou^  the  President  or  Cabinet  might  be- 
lieve that  certain  thl^igs  should  be  done  but 
we  hope  that  as  tlmie  goes  on  they  will  be 
broiight  aroiind  to  a^ree  with  the  principle 
which  Is  enshrined  in  the  resolution  regard- 
ing the  partition  of  Ireland  which  is  before 
the  American  Houses  of  Congress.  { 


An  over  the  years  when  Ireland  was  fight- 
ing with  its  back  to^  the  wall  for  the  land 
or  for  home  rtile  or  for  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  we  have  hflid  and  we  have  today 
in  the  United  State|B  of  America.  Britain, 
Australia.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  else- 
where very  loyal  f  lends.  Knowing  the 
Irish  organizations  la  the  United  States  since 
1936,  I  do  not  bell<^B  that  at  any  time  in 
Ireland's  history  had  we  more  devoted,  more 
uneeinsh  axul  enetflt  o  friends  than  we  have 
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•i  the  present  time  In  tbe  Hnited  8Ut«« 
of  Amerlc*.  They  haw  pursued  the  object 
of  bringing  the  American  Oavemment  and 
people  to  m  recognition  that  what  Ireland 
stands  for  Is  right  and  Just.  They  have  p\ir- 
sued  that  qiileUy  and  very  energetically. 
They  have  not  been  ftilly  successful  but  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  been  successful. 
It  Is  due  to  their  very  patriotic  and  very 
persistent  efforts. 

TBS  COM  ay  rrrmoM 

The  basis  of  our  foreign  policy,  of  course. 
Is  in  our  <JonsUtutlon.  It  has  been  said 
that  war  Is  the  purstilt  by  forcible  means 
of  ends  which  one  failed  to  obtain  by  peace- 
ful means.  At  any  rate,  the  Government 
cannot  pursue  our  foreign  policy  Into  war 
without  the  assent  of  Dail  Eireann.  Article 
28  of  the  constitution  says: 

"War  shall  not  be  declared  and  the  state 
shall  not  participate  In  any  way  save  with 
the  assent  of  Dail  Eireann." 

X  have  indicated  that  this  Government, 
no  more  than  99  percent  of  the  Irish  people, 
have  no  intention  of  considering  getting  Into 
war.  It  has  been  indicated  before  by  pre- 
vious governments  and  by  this  Government 
that  the  question  will  not  even  be  considered 
by  the  26  county  Parliament  unless 
we  are  attacked.  If  attacked,  of  course,  we 
will  resist,  but  unless  we  are  attacked  this 
nation  will  not  go  into  war  and  will  not  even 
consider  going  into  war  unless  and  until  that 
matter  is  considered  by  an  Irish  Parliament. 
1  cannot  say.  and  nobody  can  say  on  behalf 
of  that  Parliament  what  decision  it  will  take. 

As  to  what  we  would  do  if  war  broke  out, 
that  has  been  announced  by  our  govern- 
ment many  years  ago.  It  was  announced  by 
the  Taoiseach,  Samon  de  Valera.  in  1935.  He 
■aid  that  much  as  we  resented  British  In- 
justice to  Ireland  and  their  occupation  of  0 
of  ^our  counties  we  would  not  allow  our  coun- 
try  to  be  used  as  a  base  for  attack  on  Britain. 
That,  of  course,  continues  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  this  country  and  I  am  svae  our  people 
thoroughly  approve  of  it.  It  continues  to  be 
the  policy,  not  alone  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain  but  also  to  America.  Much  as  we 
resent  partition,  even  if  we  do  not  abandon 
our  right  to  decide  when  to  make  war,  we 
will  not  allow  ova  country  to  be  used  as  a 
base  for  httack  on  these  coiintrles. 

INTBtMATIOMAI,  OBGAIflZATIONS 

ll  was  asked  what  our  attitude  was  to  var- 
ious International  organizations,  what  we 
proposed  to  do  about  UNO.  European  co- 
operation, and  so  on.  Let  us  have  a  look 
again  at  the  article  of  the  oonstltution  which 
refers  to  international  relaitions.  Article  29 
(1)  says:  I 

"Ireland  affirms  Its  devotion  to  the  ideal 
of  peace  and  friendly  coopetatlon  among  na- 
tions founded  on  international  Justice  and 
morality." 

In  the  League  of  Nations  and  In  all  our 
international  relations  since,  we  have  sought 
as  a  people  to  get  in  international  relations 
cooperation  among  nations  founded  on  in- 
ternatiqnal  Jvistice  and  morality.  There  are 
no  other  principles  upon  which  international 
relations  can  be  founded  if  we  are  to  remain 
at  peace  permanently. 

Much  as  we  hear  today  about  war  reced- 
ing into  the  distant  futiire.  my  belief  is  that 
if  the  proper  principles  are  not  set  out  and 
carried  into  operation  by  the  international 
powers  war  will  come  sooner  than  later.  In 
that  regard.  I  believe  the  one  thing  which  we 
can  do  is  to  prepare  ourselves  to  build  up  our 
resources  so  that  we  can  protect  ourselves 
economically  and.  if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  militarily.  i 

Clause  2  of  article  29  says: 

"Ireland  confirms  its  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  specific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  International  arbitra- 
tion or  by  Judicial  determination." 

In  the  past  we  were  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vocates of  that  approach  in  the  League  of 
Nations.     In   more   recent   yean   we   have. 


tb  rovigh  the  activities  of  oxir  repre«enUtive« 
oq  the  Council  of  Etu-ope.  shown  that  we 
still  adhere  to  that  principle  of  specific  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes  by  Inter- 
ni  tional  arbitration  or  Judicial  determlna- 
U(  in.  That  is  the  type  of  world  we  want,  a 
world  wherein  there  is  a  law  which  applies 
wth  equal  force  against  the  big  and  the 
BTkall  and  which  can  be  Invoked  should  a 
sE  lall  nation  have  a  grievance  against  a  large 
ni  ition.  or  should  a  large  nation  have  a  griev- 
ance against  a  small,  belligerent,  trouble- 
^klng  nation. 

Clause  3  of  article  29  says: 

"Ireland  accepts  the  generally  recognised 
piinclples  of  international  law  as  Its  role 
ol  conduct  in  its  relations  with  other  states." 

Everybody  knows  that  we  do  not  claim  to 
hiive  any  law  made  specially  for  us  and  that 
w  t  are  prepared  to  have  applied  to  us  the 
law  applicable  to  other  countries.  On  the 
o  her  band,  however,  we  do  not  hold  with 
la  wn  being  made  specially  for  us  to  drive  \u 
U  do  things  that  other  covmtrles  are  not 
p:  epared  to  do.  We  think  that  the  best  way 
ii,  which  large  nations  can  behave  is  to  de- 
ft le  laws  and  enforce  laws  which  they  them- 
M  Ives  are  prepared  to  have  applied  to  them- 
Mlves. 

In  that  connection  it  was  my  duty  not 
s<i  very  long  ago  to  make  a  protest  to  the 
r<  presentative  of  the  government  of  a  large 
n  itlon  because  certain  forces  had  come  into 
t  xe  six  counties  against  our  will  and  against 
tl  le  will  of  the  Irish  people.  He  started  talk- 
ing to  me  about  treaties,  if  you  please.  I 
took  it  that  he  was  indicating  that  by  the 
tl  eaty  of  1921,  to  which  some  of  our  people 
heul  submitted  under  threat  of  inunediate 
aid  terrible  war  and  its  subsequent  amend- 
ment in  1925  that  we  were  bound  by  that 
tl  eaty.  I  told  him  that  both  the  treaty  and 
11 8  amendment  was  null  and  void,  that  it  had 
no  force  or  effect,  anci  that  it  had  as  much 
viilldlty  here  now  as  something  that  was 
s:  gned  by  the  French  Government  when  that 
c*  tuntry  was  overwhelmed  during  the  last  war. 


ArcU>iskop  Joseph  Fruicis  Ruuncl 

KTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
iii  New  Orleans  all  creeds  are  marking 
t  le  25th  anniversary  of  Archbishop 
Joseph  Francis  Rummel's  elevation  to 
tpe  episcopacy.  |       I 

Archbishop  Rummel  has  made  a  tre- 
liiendous  contribution  to  the  spiritual 
V  elf  are  of  countless  thousands  of  Ameri- 
earns.  In  commemoration  of  this  sig- 
t  iflcant  occasion  I  should  like  to  include 
a  t  this  point  an  editorial  from  Catholic 
Action  of  the  South  entitled  "Twenty- 
f  ve  Years  in  Hierarchy,"  and  an  editorial 
f'om  the  New  Orleans  item  entitled 
"  rwenty-flf th  Anniversary  as  a  Bisho]^" 

The  editorials  follow: 

[^om   Catholic   Action   of   the   South   for 
May  14,  1953] 

TwrNTT-Fivs  Yeaks  nf  Hceracht 
(By  M.  F.  Everett) 
The  Most  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Rummel, 
8  T.  D.,  assistant  at  the  pontifical  throne, 
Kin  mark  his  silver  Jubilee  of  consecration 
ail  a  Bucessor  to  the  Apostles  with  a  solenui 
pontifical  mass  in  St.  Louis  Cathedral  Tues- 
d  ly,  May  19.  Friday  of  the  current  week  is 
the  18th  anniversary  of  this  Installation  as 
ai  chbishop  of  New  Orleans. 


y^m»jring  achievements  in  his  tenure  stamp 
his  excellency  as  one  of  the  truly  great  lead« 
ers  of  the  church  In  New  Orleans  history. 
Building  uix>n  the  solid  foundation  of  Ca- 
tholicism In  this  historic  archdiocese,  he  lit- 
erally revitalized  the  faith  and  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  church  here.  Kzistlng  move- 
ments were  strengthened,  others  were  reor- 
ganized, and  many  new  c»ie«  were  Instituted 
under  his  direction. 

A  huge  increase  in  population,  from  861,- 
882  faithful  in  the  archdiocese  in  1935  to 
623,756  at  present,  made  necessary  a  corre- 
sponding growth  in  Catholic  facilities  during 
a  trying  time — a  depression  and  a  world  war. 
Since  his  installation  there  have  been  25 
new  parishes  instituted  in  the  archdiocese. 
Forty-nine  new  churches,  permanent  and 
temporary,  have  been  erected.  In  addition 
there  have  been  renovation  and  expansion 
of  some  30  others,  more  than  a  dozen  of 
these  being  major  improvements  costing 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  «, 

At  least  88  schools  or  school -related  b\illd- 
Ings  have  been  constructed  In  a  striking  ex- 
pansion of  Catholic  educational  facilities. 
Though  most  of  this  program  has  been 
parochial,  important  projects  have  received 
aid  through  the  huge  youth  progress  pro- 
gram, instituted  with  wise  foresight  by  His 
Excellency  to  furnish  facilities  that  woxild 
otherwise  have  l>een  materially  delayed.  Be- 
sides these,  there  have  been  other  costly 
buildings  erected  by  rellgloiu  orders  in  edu- 
cational and  health  service  fields,  and 
parochial  construction  such  as  rectories,  not 
touched  upon  in  the  compilation  above. 

Constant  solicitude  for  matters  relifl^ous. 
including  the  sponsorship  of  great  public 
demonstrations  of  faith  and  f\irtherance  of 
vocations;  promotion  of  all  types  of  work  for 
the  care  and  training  of  the  young;  inspira- 
tion of  the  laity  to  multiplied  labors  of 
Catholic  action,  concern  for  the  underprivi- 
leged as  a  reflection  of  a  greathearted  charity, 
participation  in  civic  advances — these  and 
many  more  accomplishments  show  the  ex- 
tent of  Archbishop  Rummel's  leadership. 

In  attempting  to  find  the  secret  of  his 
unusual  career,  one  recalls  the  words  of  the 
Reverend  Cornelius  Cyprian  Clifford,  con- 
cerning the  priesthood,  as  printed  in  the 
Catholic  World: 

"The  priest,  as  Catbollclnn  understands 
him,  is  no  mere  pedagogue  of  the  conscience, 
enforcing  rules  and  going  before  Omt  Lord's 
disciples  as  a  mere  prophet  or  prayer  leader 
in  the  Way.  He  is  set  apart  for  such  indis- 
pensable wcH-k,  it  is  true,  because  in  his 
normal  state  he  comes  to  mankind  as  one 
that  is  sent.  There  is  a  true  apostollcity 
about  him.  He  speaks  as  one  having  au- 
thority. •  •  • 

"But  while  his  will  is  panoplied  with  such 
Jurisdiction,  his  heart  and  soxil  and  con- 
science are  clothed  with  something  incon- 
ceivably more  Godlike  still.  He  is  a  per- 
sonality chosen,  anointed,  and  Irrevocably 
set  apart  from  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  by 
a.  solemn  Impoeltion  of  hands,  in  the  name 
of  the  church.  •   •   • 

"The  separation  seals  him  and  stamps  his 
very  personality  with  an  impress,  or  character 
of  the  soul,  which  is  as  much  holier  than 
the  impress  of  baptism  as  the  sacramental 
Body  of  the  Lord  is  more  sacred  than  tbe 
mystical  womb  out  of  which  he  was  bom 
again,  through  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
become  a  new  creature  in  the  sight  of  God." 

If  this  is  true  of  the  priest,  how  much  more 
so  of  a  bishop.  Archbishop  Rummel  has  in- 
deed been  true  priest  and  true  bishop,  a 
man  endowed  with  unusual  talents,  which 
he  has  spent  as  one  sent  from  God  to  lead 
people  to  God.  How  much  the  Mystical  Body 
of  Christ,  sorely  woimded  today,  has  been 
healed  and  strengthened  by  his  efforts,  only 
God  can  know.  But  the  evidence  visible  to 
man  leads  us  irresistibly  to  Join  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  privilege  of  having  him  as  our 
leader,  in  the  prayer  that  he  may  be  span 


to  us  for  many  years,  and  iii  the  hope  that 


his  apostolate  will  contlnite 
creasing  harvest  of  aoiUa. 


ers.  good  works,  msssss  and 
At  the  s'ime  time,  he  will 
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In  an  ever-in- 


will  be  heaped 


(Ftom  the  New  Orleaiu  Item] 

ABCHBI8HOP  Rvumml:  25tb  jUnnvttaABT  as 
A  Bishop 

On  the  25th  anniversary  df  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopacy.  Archbtshoi  Joseph  Fran- 
cis Rummell  will  be  handed  a  spiritual 
bouquet — a  collection  of  premises  of  pray' 

Mmmxinlons. 
-eoeive  a  check 
for  $200,000  as  first  paymeit  on  the  new 
St.  Joseph  Philosophy  Hall  ^t  Notre  Dame 
Seminary. 

Of  the  many  honors  that 
on  the  archbishop  as  he  celelirates  a  signifl 
cant  occasion,  these  gifts  tiill  be  perhaps 
most  symbolic  of  his  career  as  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Archdiocese  ol  New  Orleans. 
For  they  will,  at  one  time,  fittingly  drama 
tize  his  interest  In  educatio^,  his  seal  for 
building,  and  his  concern  for  matters,  of 
the  spirit 

When  he  came  here  from  <^maha  18  years 
ago.  Archbishop  Rummel 
Catholic  schools  ot  the  dioc^  fewer  than 
40.000  students  and  only  816  religious  and 
146  lay  teachers.  ] 

Under  his  guidance,  the  systjem  became  th« 
second  largest  school  system!  In  the  State. 
The  number  of  studenu  increased  60  per- 
cent— to  64.000.  And  there  are  today  1.300 
religlotis  and  more  than  400  lay  instructors. 

Later  the  archbishop  conceived  and  or- 
ganised the  Youth  Progress  program  under 
which  more  than  88  million  was  raised  to 
erect  new  schools  and  provide  facilities  for 
yoiing  men.  To  date,  three  high  schools, 
a  preparatory  school  and  a  college  have  been 
built.  One  school  Is  now  under  construc- 
tion and  other  projects  are  ih  the  planning 
stage. 

Also  through  the  archbishop's  efforts,  the 
1938  Bucharlstie  Congress  ws0  held  in  New 
Orleans,  bringing  to  the  city  a  notable  col- 
lection of  Catholic  dignitarleB— a  collection 
which  will  be  duplicated  in  prominence  when 
members  of  the  United  States  hierarchy  ar- 
rive to  help  oelebratel  the  archbishop's  silver 
Jubilee. 

Headed  by  Samuc^l  Cardihal  Strttch  of 
Chicago,  these  dignittuies  will  Join  with  the 
religious  leaders  and  laity  of  the  archdiocese 
to  mark  with  magnifl^nt  ceremonies  a  mile- 
stone in  the  archUsliop's  llfei. 

But  when  bs  walks  down  the  aisle  of  the 
cathedral,  wrapped  in  the  riiih  robes  of  his 
great  office,  the  archl^lshop  will  represent  to 
his  kneeling  flock  mo^  than  the  mere  disci- 
pline and  authority  df  the  church. 

For  his  concern  84  archbishop  has  gone 
beyond  the  buildings  and  the  organisations. 
the  oeremony  and  the  protocol,  to  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 

To  these  needs,  the  archbishop  has  been 
ever  mindful.  In  hundreds  of  pastoral  let- 
ters, his  eloquent  wot-ds  have  reminded  the 


CraMdc  BdUs  VilUffe  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

ormirifasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  09  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  195) 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  Include  aH  article 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press^ 

This  is  more  than  a  news  stotr;  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  people  of  Greenbush. 
Miim.,  a  village  in  oiy  district,  and  their 
crusade  to  build  a  hospital.  In  these 
days  when  too  many  people  and  too  many 
individuals,  countries,  and  communities 
are  asking  for  handouts  whenever  a 
problem  comes  up,  the  story  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Greenbush  Hospital  is  unique 
and  serves  as  an  inspiration  for  us  to 
return  more  fully  to  the  good,  sound 
American  principle  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  local  community  cooperative 
effort. 

The  article  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  for  April  19,  1953,  follows: 
OasBNSTTSH  Shows  How  Tb  Do  It — Ckumabk 

BUILOS    VlUASB    HOSPITAI. 

(By  John  R.  Flnnegan) 

aI  wooden  Indian  and  a  himting  Jacket 
are  symbols  of  one  community's  determina- 
tion to  have  a  general  hospital. 

On  a  cold  morning  in  late  January  1943. 
the  tiny  JKllage  of  Greenbush.  Minn.,  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  State,  swakened  to 
discover  its  small  hospital  in  flames. 

The  building  and  all  equipment  were  lost 
in  the  blase  and  the  oommunity,  for  the  first 
time  in  23  years,  was  without  medical  facili- 
ties. 

Actually,  the  building  had  not  been  eon- 
structed  for  hospital  xise.  It  was  a  cement 
block  structure  built  originally  as  a  school- 
house.  When  a  new  school  was  erected,  the 
old  building  was  remodeled. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  hoqrttal. 
the  town's  only  physician  enlisted  in  the 
Navy. 

Cttisens  sotight  medical  care  elsewhere — 
some  traveling  the  28  miles  to  the  nearest 
hospital  at  Roseau,  others  going  48  miles 
south  to  Thief  River  Falls. 


A27^ 

rounds  on  his  oi^n  time,  and  Frank  Mc- 
Grath.  local  businessman,  raised  818.000. 
Workers  canvassed  every  home  in  the  area 
for  donations.  aiUJI  rarely  came  away  with- 
out one. 

Problems  arose,  however.  The  original  cost 
estimate  of  MOOjOOb.  mad^  in  1945.  was  too 
low  now.     Costs  climbed;  upward  into  the 


and 


more 


funds  had 


be 


This  being  both  inconvenient  and  expen- 
sive, and  since  emergency  cases,  should  they 
arise,  could  not  be  handled  qxiickly,  Green- 
bush residents  disclidsd  something  had  to 
be  done.  ,'  ,| 

A  wave  of  determination  swept  the  village 
of  712   persons.     It  quickly   spread   to   the 


8200.000   class 
obtained. 

OKK  OOAt 

Scores  of  devices  were  d  -eamed  up  toi  raise 
the  cash.  Business  and  wholesale  houses  as 
far  away  as  Thief  River  t^ad\K  made  contri- 
butions. Memorials  were  given  by  relatives 
of  deceased  GreenbtlUr^eUi^ns.  Privalje  in- 
dividuals equipped  entire  rooms.  1 

All  of  the  community's  organlzatlOna— 
churches,  ladies'  aids,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce,   and    the    American    Legion    poet 

chipped  in.      ,        ii  i 

For  the  betW  pjfcrt  of  8  {years  every  com- 
munity function  Was  gea^  toward  one 
goal— the  hospital.  ) 

There  were  danpes,  parties,  and  a  talent 
play.  That  play  netted  so4e  81300  and  was 
staged  by  residents  of  the  Haug  community. 

Late  in  1947  a  wcioden  Indian  and  a  hunt- 
ing Jacket  entered  the  picture.  As  part  of 
the  first  hospttai  disy  in  Greenbush,  towns- 
people held  an  auciion. 

Everyone  donated  something — everlrone 
bought  something. 

The  Indian  was  donated  by  a  St.  b*aiil 
man.  Utnla  Epplnger.  542  Rice.  A  statue  of 
a  redskin,  hand  shading  his  eyes  as  he  looks 
into  the  distance,  the  Indian  brought  a 
handsome  price  at  the  sale — someone  bought 
him  fof  8250. 

Over  a  period  of  S  years  the  statue  was  sold 
three  times,  bringing  in  $800.  Later  lt<  was 
given  to  the  hoepital  and  now  it  welconm 
visitors  in  this  entiyway  of  the  insUtution. 

The  huntin);  Jaekbt  was  donated  by  a  Thief 
River  Mis  sporting  goods  firm  and  was  sold 
10  times.  Baeh  tla^  the  buyer  redonated  It. 
Total  receipts  from  the  Jacket — 8929. 

Financially  stable,  the  community  Which 
serves  a  iargge  nozthem  area  received!  i^- 
proval  of  the  hospital  services  sectioh  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Health  for 
Federal  aid  in  building  the  planned  20-bed 
lio^^taL 

Slnoe  the  land  aUeady  had  been  purchased 
and  some  building  done,  the  hospital  asso- 
ciation received  only  $73,000  in  Federal 
funds — one-third  oiC  the  amount  necessary 
to  complete  and  equip  the  building. 

W.  b.  Gordon  was  the  first  preeideht  of 
the  Greenbush  Cootununlty  Hospital  Associ- 
ation. Leonard  Brekke,  one  of  the  original 
board  members,  is  now  the  head  of  tbe  group 
and  I.  S.  Follaxxl  is  treasurer. 

Plans  were  drawn  in  1946  for  the  hos- 
pital— ^including  all  modem  equipment  pilus 
a  delivery  room  and  an  operating  room— and 
excavation  was  begun. 

Three  years  later,  the  first  general  hospital 


faithful  of  their  ObUgation^  as  Christians     ^•°**  persons  in  the  outlying  trade  area.       Mn  Minnesota  to  be  opened  under  the  HUl- 
and  CathoUcs.  I  '*°*"7'  on  ^bru^y  13.  1945,  a  temporary^fBurton  Act  was  flnlahed.    Sixty-two  others 


In  a  slgnlflcant  pastoral  letter  on  Laetare     ««Mn^ttee  of  four  mm  was  set  up  to  begin 
mdavThi.  v,.»r    hTwrnt-.T  "«»"     planning  a  new  hospital.     The  four-three 

btislnessmen  and  a  dentist — ^were  L.  J.  Lor- 


have  been  started  since  then. 


Sunday  this  year,  he  wrote 

"It  is  characteristic  of  eveiy  type  of  peace 
that  it  ib  not  achieved  without  sacrifice. 

"No  individual  finds  true  peace  within 
himself  until  he  has  learned  to  ciu-b  his  pas- 
sions, control  his  emotions,  guard  his  senses, 
restrain  his  imagination,  bring  his  mind  un- 
der the  subjection  of  his  will  and  make  his 
will  a  perfect  instrument  of  the  all-holy  and 
adorable  will  of  the  Eternal  I  God. 

"All  this  involves  not  one  but  many  sac- 
rifices, which  are  possible  oiily  through  full 
pooperation  with  divine  grace,  that  heavenly 
gift  which  'enlightens  Ibe  mind  and 
strengthens  the  wlU  to  liiun  evU  and  do 
good'."  I     ■    I 

To  his  exhortations,  the  I  archbishop  has 
added  the  most  effective  arnunent  of  all — 
the  example  of  his  life.        / 


1 


bieckl.  W.  O.  Gordon.  L  S.  FoUand,  and  Dr. 
B.  C.  Stone.  j^ 

Tiiey  called  a!  meeting  with  township 
chairman  and  clerks  in  the  area  and  also 
invited  representati^  from  Badger  10 
miles  to  the  norljheast.  and  Strathoona,  10 
milfes  south  of  town. 

Out  of  that  session  came  the  Memorial 
Hoepital  Association,  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion which  raised  most  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  $250,000  Greenbush 
Community  Hospital 

Tb  become  a  member  of  the  association 
and  have  voting  power,  one  had  to  pay  $25. 
More  than  570  persons  did.  Within  a  year 
$30,000  had  been  collected. 

The  temporary  committee  under  William 
Paulson,  a  rural  mall  carrier  who  made  extra 

// 


OSBT  TKnClCKD  ; 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  and  during  ^the 
first  8  months  of  operation,  the  hoepital  kad 
a  $72,000  indebtedness  in  bonds  and  accounts 
pajrable.  The  bonds  are  held  by  members  of 
the  community  as  an  investment  and  to;  In- 
sure good  medical  care  for  the  area. 

The  hospital  did  what  residenU  hoped  it 
would — it  provided  hospital  facilities  which 
were  badly  needed  and  attracted  a  doctor,  a 
yoimg  man  Just  out  of  the  Navy,  Dr.  L.  H. 
Klefstad.  .    ] 

He  moved  Into  town  In  1947  and  has  stnoe 
built  and  equipped  a  new  clinic.  The  6nly 
resident  phyBlclan,  he  has  help  on  the  staff 
from  4  docton  fropi  Roseau  and  1  from  Eiarl- 
stad.  Consultants  also  Include  two  Thief 
River  Falls  miedics. 


to  US  for  many  years,  and  lii  the  hope  that 


hia  apostolate  wUI  continue 
creaalng  harreat  of  aoula. 


(Ftom  tlM  New  Orieaiu  Item) 
AacHBisHOP  Rvmmml:  26th  jLNWutiaAET  as 

A  BlBBOr 

On  the  asth  annlvenary  df  hla  elevation 
to  the  epiacopacy,  Archblahoi  Joseph  Ftan- 
cla    Ruaunell    will    be    handpsd    a    aplrltual 

of  praf* 
mnununlons. 
-ecelve  a  check 


bouquet — a  collection  of  prqmlaes 
era,  good  works,  miaoee  and 
At  the  s'une  time,  he  will 
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In  an  erer-ln- 


Crattdc  BdUs  Villaffc  Hospital 


will  be  heaped 


as   spiritual 
New  Orleans. 


for  matters  of 


.  for  $300,000  as  first  paymei.t  on  the  new 
St.  Joseph  Philosophy  Hall  p,t  Notre  Dame 
Seminary. 

Of  the  many  honora  that 
on  the  archblahop  as  ha  celelbvtea  a  algnifl 
cant  occasion,  these  gifts  «1U  be  perhaps 
most  symbolic  of  his  careir 
leader  of  the  Archdiocese  ol 
For  they  will,  at  one  time,  fittingly  drama- 
tize hla  interest  In  edueatlopi.  his  seal  for 
bviilding,  and  hla  concern 
the  spirit. 

When  he  came  here  from  (Wnaha  18  years 
ago.  Archbishop  Rummel  lound  in  the 
Catholic  schools  of  the  diocMe  fewer  than 
40.000  students  and  only  816  religious  and 
146  lay  teachers.  ^ 

Under  his  guidance,  the  systlem  became  th« 
aecond  largest  school  system!  In  the  State. 
The  number  of  students  increased  00  per- 
cent— to  04.000.  And  there  are  today  1,300 
religious  and  more  than  400  lay  instructors. 

Later  the  archblahop  conceived  and  or- 
ganized the  Touth  Progress  program  under 
which  more  than  tS  mlUion  was  raised  to 
erect  new  schools  and  provide  facilities  for 
yoiing  men.  To  date,  three  high  achot^, 
a  preparatory  school  and  a  college  have  been 
biiilt.  One  school  is  now  under  construc- 
tion And  other  projects  are  In  the  planning 
stage. 

Also  through  the  archbishop's  efforts,  the 
1938  Eucharlstle  Congress  wan  held  in  New 
Orleans,  bringing  to  the  city  a  notable  col- 
lection of  Catholic  dignitaries — a  collection 
which  will  be  duplicated  in  prominence  when 
members  of  the  United  States  hierarchy  ar- 
rive to  help  celebrate  the  archbUhop's  silver 
Jubilee. 

Headed  by  Samueil  Cardlhal  Strltch  of 
Chicago,  these  dignltluies  will  )oln  with  the 
religious  leaders  and  laity  of  the  archdiocese 
to  mark  with  magnificent  ceremonlea  a  mile- 
stone in  the  archbishop's  llXe; 

But  when  ha  waUU  down  the  alale  of  the 
cathedral,  wrapped  in  the  rliih  robes  of  his 
great  office,  the  archl^iahop  will  represent  to 
his  kneeling  ttock  m<4%  than  the  mere  disci- 
pline and  authority  of  the  church. 

For  his  concern  a4  archblahop  has  gone 
beyond  the  buildings  and  the  organizations, 
the  ceremony  and  the  protocol,  to  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 

To  these  needs,  the  archblahop  has  been 
ever  mindful.  In  himdreds  of  pastoral  let- 
ten,  his  eloquent  words  have  reminded  the 
faithful  of  their  bb^atioii*  as  Christians 
and  Catholics. 

In  a  significant  paiitoral  Utter  on  Laetare 
Sxmday  this  year,  he  wrote: 

"It  is  characteristic  of  every  type  of  peace 
that  it  1b  not  achieved  without  sacrifice. 

"No  individual  finds  true  peace  within 
himself  until  he  has  learned  to  curb  his  pas- 
sions, control  his  emotions,  guard  his  senses, 
restrain  his  Imagination,  brix^  his  mind  un- 
der the  subjection  of  his  wUl  and  make  his 
will  a  perfect  instrument  of  the  all-holy  and 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  HARO(D  C.  HAGEN 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS>RBSENTATIVES 

j  Wednesday.  May  13.  19Si 

'  Ifr.  HAOEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  Icatre  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  Include  an  article 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press^ 

This  is  more  than  a  news  stokr;  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  people  of  Greenbush. 
Minn.,  a  village  in  my  district,  and  their 
crusade  to  build  a  hospital.  In  these 
days  when  too  many  people  and  too  many 
individuals,  countries,  and  communities 
are  asking  for  handouts  whenever  a 
problem  comes  up,  the  story  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Greenbush  Hospital  is  unique 
and  serves  as  an  inspiration  for  us  to 
return  more  fully  to  the  good,  sound 
American  principle  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  local  ctmununity  cooperative 
effort. 

The  article  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  for  April  19.  1953.  follows: 

OaaENBUBH  Shows  How  To  Do  It — C^vaans 
Buiuw  VuxMOK  Uoamu. 

(By  John  R.  Flnnegan) 

A I  wooden  Indian  and  a  hunting  Jacket 
are  symbols  of  one  conununity's  determina- 
tion to  have  a  general  hospital. 

On  a  cold  morning  In  late  January  1943. 
the  tlnyJHllage  of  Greenbush,  Minn.,  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  State,  awakened  to 
discover  its  small  hospital  in  flames. 

The  building  and  all  equipment  were  loat 
In  the  blase  and  the  oommunity,  for  the  first 
time  in  23  years,  was  without  medical  facili- 
ties. 

Actually,  the  building  had  not  been  con- 
structed for  hospital  tise.  It  was  a  cement 
block  structure  built  originally  as  a  school- 
botiae.  When  a  new  school  was  erected,  the 
old  bulldlhg  was  remodeled. 

Ckmn  after  the  destruction  of  the  hos|»ltal, 
the  town's  only  physician  enlisted  In  the 
Navy. 

Citizens  sought  medical  care  elsewhere — 
some  traveling  the  28  mUes  to  the  nearest 
hospital  at  Roseau,  others  going  48  mUes 
south  to  Thtaf  River  FMls. 


This  being  both  inconvenient  and  expen- 
sive, and  since  emergency  cases,  should  they 
arise,  could  not  be  handled  quickly.  Green- 
tnisb  residemts  decklfd  something  had  to 
be  done. 

A  wave  of  determination  swept  the  village 
of  712  persons.  It  quickly  spread  to  the 
2,000  persons  in  the  outlying  trade  area.        Un  Ulnnesota  to  be  opened  under  the  QiU- 

Flnally,  on  February  13,  1945,  a  temporary^ifBurton  Act  was  finished.    Sixty-two 


i        ^^ 

rounds  on  hla  oifn  time,  and  Frank  Mc- 
Orath,  local  businessman,  raised  918,000. 
Workers  canvaaseq  every  home  in  the  area 
for  donaUons.  and  raraly  came  away  with- 
out one. 

Problems  arose,  however.  The  originiU  cost 
estimate  of  860.006.  mada  In  1945.  was  too 
low  IM3W.  Costs  climbed!  upward  into  the 
•200,000  class  and  more! fluids  had  to  be 
obtained.  ! 

oars  oo&L  | 

Scores  of  devices  were  dreamed  up  to'  raise 
the  cash.  Business  and  wholesale  houses  as 
far  away  as  Thief  River  Falls  made  contri- 
butions. Memorials  were  given  by  relatives 
of  deceased  Oreenbtlttr«U^ns.  Prival|e  in- 
dividuals equipped  entire  rooms.  ! 

All  of  the  community's  organizationa— 
churches,  ladies'  aids,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  the  American  Legion  poet- 
chipped  in.  |,  j 

For  the  betW  pjfcrt  of  S  tyears  every  com- 
munity function  was  ges^  toward  one 
goal — the  hoq)ltal.  > 

Th«ne  were  danqes.  parties,  and  a  talent 
play.  That  play  niitted  so4e  81.300  and  was 
staged  by  reeidentsi  of  the  Haug  community. 

Late  in  1947  a  wooden  Indian  and  a  hunt- 
ing Jacket  entered  the  picture.  As  part  of 
the  first  hospital  dlay  in  Greenbush.  towns- 
people held  an  auciion. 

Everyone  donated  something — evef^one 
bought  somet^ng.  j 

The  Indian  waa  donated  by  a  St.  Paul 
man.  IauIs  Bppinger.  542  Rice.  A  statue  of 
a  redskin,  hand  shading  his  eyes  as  he  looks 
Into  the  distance,  the  Indian  brought  a 
handsome  price  at  the  sale — someone  bought 
him  for  8250. 

Over  a  period  of  3  years  the  statue  was  sold 
three  times.  bringUig  in  8800.  Later  it  was 
given  to  the  hospital  and  now  it  welcomes 
visitors  In  th|e  enUyway  of  the  InsUtution. 

The  hunting  JacUet  was  donated  by  a  "Thief 
River  Falls  sporting  goods  firm  and  was  sold 
10  tim«B.  Each  tii^e  the  buyer  redonated  it. 
Total  receipts  from  the  Jacket— 8829. 

Financially  stable,  the  community  ii^iich 
serves  a  large  northern  area  received  i  ap- 
proval of  the  hospital  services  section  of 
the  Itlnnesota  Department  of  Health  for 
Federal  aid  in  building  the  planned  20-bed 
ho^MtaL 

Stnoe  the  land  aU»ady  had  been  punshaaed 
and  some  building  done,  the  hospital  asso- 
ciation received  only  873.000  in  Federal 
funds — one-third  ot  the  amount  necessary 
to  complete  and  equip  the  buUdlng. 

W.  b.  Gordon  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Greenbush  Coottsnunlty  Hospital  Associ- 
ation. Leonard  Brekke,  one  of  the  original 
board  members,  is  now  the  head  of  the  group 
and  I.  8.  FoUaxMl  is  treasurer. 

Plans  were  drawn  In  1946  for  the  liba- 
pital — ^Including  all  modem  equipment  ^us 
a  delivery  room  and  an  operating  room— and 
excavation  was  begun. 

Three  years  later,  the  first  general  hospital 


con^nittee  of  four  men  was  set  up  to  begin 
planning  a  new  ho^pltaL  The  four — ^three 
businessmen  and  a  dentist — ^were  L.  J.  Lor« 
bieckl,  W.  O.  Gordon.  L  8.  Folland,  and  Dr. 
H.  C.  Stone.  {       j 

"They  called  a  meeting  with  township 
chairman  and  clerks  in  the  area  and  also 
invited  representatiVies  from  Badger  10 
miles  to  the  northeast,  and  Strathoona,  10 
miles  south  of  t^wn. 

Out  of  that  session  came  the  Memorial 

WW L^s^_a      A s..A^  1 U ■ *.■__  _  •_ 


'IT 


have  been  started  alnce  then. 
__     -,    j  DBsnr  ■nuMicKD 

"  Alt  tibe  time  of  the  opening  and  during  ^ttae 
first  8  months  of  operation,  the  hospital  bad 
a  872,000  indebtedness  in  bonds  and  accounts 
payable.  The  bonds  are  held  by  membera  of 
the  community  as  an  investment  and  to;  in- 
sure good  medical  care  for  the  area. 

The  hospital  did  what  residents  hoped  it 
would — it  provided  hospital  facilities  which 


^ 


I 
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Slgbteen  peraons  are  needed  to  operate  the 
plant.  Including  3  nxines  and  1  administra- 
tor. Present  buslnees  manager  and  admin- 
istrator are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Krukowskl, 
respectively. 


New  Castle  (laa.)  Rnral  Electric  Cor- 
poratioa  Is  Firtt  To  Completely  Liqu- 
ate Its  GoTcnaent  Loaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  imuNA 

|N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Tuesdav.  May  19.  1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fanners  of  Indiana  are  indeed  happy 
over  the  fact  that  the  Henry  County 
Rural  Electric  Corp..  of  New  Castle, 
Ind^  has  become  the  first  Govemmaat 
bcvrower  to  pay  in  full  its  loan  f  n»n  the 
Farm  Electric  Service. 

This  comidete  liquidation  was  made 
13  V^  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

I  am  herewith  submitting  a  news  item 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  News 
Letter  of  May  11  concerning  this  re- 
markable repajrment  of  a  co-op  loan: 
Tvusx  RBA  Co-op  Rxtats  Loam  Faon  Fauc 


The  Henry  County  Rural  Electric  Member- 
ship Corp.  of  New  Castle,  Ind..  has  become 
the  first  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion borrower  to  pay  back  Its  debt  in  full 
from  Farm  Electric  Service.  USOA  has 
announced  that  final  payment  was  made 
more  than    13  Vi    years   ahead   of  schedule. 

Hie  cooperative  was  an  early  REA  bor- 
rower. Its  first  REA  loan  of  992.000  was  ap- 
proved in  July,  1936.  Subsequent  loan  ap- 
provals, the  last  In  1941.  brought  the  total 
to  $065,513. 

In  addition  to  repaying  the  principal,  the 
eo-op  has  paid  $162,497  In  Interest.  Under 
the  repayment  schedule  agreed  upon,  the 
final  pa3rment  would  have  fallen  due  in 
October  1966. 

The  cooperative  placed  Its  first  lines  In 
service  on  January  8.  1938.  It  now  ofwrates 
more  than  TOO  miles  of  powerlines  and 
•erves  some  3,250  members.  aU  farms  pliis  a 
few  other  establishments  In  a '  completely 
rural  area. 

In  December  1952  the  farmer  members  of 
the  cooperative  used  an  average  of  306  kilo- 
watt-hours. The  average  farm  consump- 
tion on  aU  REA-flnanced  systems  during 
that  month  was  200  kilowatt-hours. 

A  f«w  REA  borrowers  have  repaid  their 
loans  as  a  result  of  an>algamation  Into  larger 
companies  or  from  other  sources  than  rev- 
enues. The  Amana  Society  Service  Co. 
of  Iowa  repaid  its  loan  from  revenues 
some  time  ago.  but  the  revenue  was  derived 
In  considerable  part  from  service  to  indus- 
trial establishments.  The  Henry  County 
REMC  Is  the  first  borrower  serving  an  es- 
sentially agricultural  load  to  become  fully 
clear  of  debt. 

The  company  offers  service  at  reasonable 
rates  to  every  establishment  within  its  area. 
It  has  ample  reserves  for  emergencies,  for 
maintenance  and  repairs,  and  to  coimect 
up  any  new  applicants  which  may  become 
established  in  its  area. 

REA.  which  will  complete  18  years  of  lend- 
ing on  May  11.  has  approved  electrification 
loans  totaling  about  ^,700  million  of  which 
about  $2,200  million  has  been  drawn  down 
by  its  more  than  1,000  borrowers  operating 
in  46  States.    These  lofuis  bear  2  percent 


L  iterest;  and  are  being  repaid  over  •  mazl- 

0  lum  ai^ortization  period  of  35  pears.     (The 

1  enry  <k>unty  REMC  loans  were  for  a  25- 
j  iix  period.) 

Collections  of  Interest  and  prfhclpal  now 
t>tal  albout  $420  million,  approximately 
ejual  to  the  amo\mt  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  May  1945.  Of  that  amount  more 
taan  $50  million  has  been  repaid  ahead  of 
schedule.  Delinquencies  are  only  one-fifth 
c  f  1  percent  of  the  amount  due. 

The  telephone  loan  program  admlnls- 
1  sred  by  REA  is  a  little  over  3  years  old. 
j.bout  $113  million  of  loans  has  been  ap- 
I  roved.  Only  two  repayments  of  telephone 
l}ans  have  yet  faUen  due,  and  both  have 
1  een  met  promptly  on  schedule. 


.  Adoption  of  a  Postthre  Attitvde  m  Deafing 
,  Witk  Veterans' Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACBITSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tueadav.  May  19,  1953       ! 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 

0  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 

he  following  excellent  editorial  from 

fee  Chelsea  Record.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Fri- 

<ay.  May  15.  1953: 

OvxapaoBZD  and  Undzxttnanceo 

The  administration  of  veterans'  affairs  in 
lecent  years  has  become  a  round-the-clock 
]  troving  groxinds  for  investigative  bodies. 
'  liere  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  point, 
1  he  program  is  suffering  from  too  much  at 
t  >  good  thing. 

Since  1947  the  Veterans'  Administration 
]  tas  been  studied  up  one  side  and  down  the 
(ither  by  no  less  than  14  separate  commlt- 
1  ees,  task  forces,  and  conunlssions.  Some  of 
1  hese  probes  produced  good  results  and  the 
<k}ngress  enacted  helpful  legislation.  But 
(ithers  generated  far  more  heat  than  light 
ind  some  served  only  as  cover  for  premedi- 
tated attacks  on.,the  principles  and  laws  gov- 
erning veterans' ^rvices.  and  benefits. 

The  point  Is  that  no  doctor  ever  ctired  a 
I  atient  on  the  examining  table.  The  record 
vould  Indicate  that  continued  efforts  to 
'doctor"  the  VA  in  this  fashion  will  create 
t  situation  far  worse  than  .they  are  supposed 
to  correct.  ^ 

American  Legion  National  Commander 
]  ewla  K.  Gough  recently  spelled  out  this 
<  anger  when  he  sxiggested  to  the  Congress 
t  hat  "the  time  has  come  for  the  adoption  of 
t  positive  attitude  in  dealing  with  veterans' 
t  ffairs.'* 

We  tbink  the  commander  has  something. 
( lertalnly  a  Government  operation  as  impor- 
tant  and  complex  as  this  one  needs  careful 
acrutiny.  But  when  Investigations  are  piled 
cne  on  the  other,  so  fast  and  furious  as  to 
Inpalr  the  work  of  the  agency,  then  every- 
lody  loses. 

Unfortunately,  the  heaviest  loser  Is  the 
fsllow  who  already  has  lost  too  much — the 
c  isabled  veteran.  He's  the  one  who  is  hiut 
ty  scatter-shot  charges  against  the  system 
cC  service  established  for  his  benefit.  And 
tie  hardship  is  all  his  when  the  pec^le  re- 
6  K>nsible  for  running  that  service  are  too 
I  usy  explaining  their  work  to  do  It. 

Tb  the  22,000  disabled  and  sick  veterans 
waiting  to  be  admitted  to  VA  hospitals 
a  roxmd  the  country,  the  prospect  of  still 
more  investigations  holds  no  charm  at  all. 

More  to  the  point.  In  their  interest  and 
tie  Nation's,  would  be  congressional  action 
providing  funds  to  meet  this  need  for  med« 
U  al  and  hospital  care.    They  have  earned  It. 


Lawrence  Jewish  G>iiimnnit7  Center^ 
Breakfast  Clab 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  /.  LANE 

or  MASsAcHTTsrm 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATllvXS 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  renkarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 
as  guest  speaker  at  the  Monthly  Break- 
fast Club  of  the  Jewish  Commimity  Cen. 
ter  of  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  May 
17,  1953.  This  program  was  cosponsored 
by  a  variety  of  leading  Jewish  organi- 
zations in  Greater  Lawrence.  Mass..  and 
the  principal  purpose  of  this  get-together 
is  to  keep  in  touch  with  local  men  and 
women  of  Jewish  faith  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  through  correspondence, 
gift  packages,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
This  particular  Sunday  Breakfast  Club 
meeting  was  to  pay  tribute  to  the  moth- 
ers of  the  present  service  men  and  women 
serving  with  our  Armed  Forces, 

Irving  Silverstein  and  Charles  Alfond. 
cochairmen  of  the  Jewish  Commimity 
Center  Breakfast  Club,  of  Lawrence, 
were  in  charge.  Samuel  Kolsky.  center 
vice  president  presided  at  the  breakfast. 
Head  table  guests  at  the  breakfast  were 
the  following  armed  services  committee 
officers:  Mrs.  Maurice  Nevins,  chairman; 
Elliott  J.  Issenberg.  vice  chairman:  Ben- 
jamin l:;arity.  treasurer;  Mrs.  Henry 
Elaplan.  secretary.  Also,  at  the  head 
table  were  Rabbi  Herschel  Levin,  who 
delivered  the  invocation;  James  Stefln, 
commander,  Jewish  War  Veterans;  Mrs. 
Maurice  Silverman,  president,  Jewish 
War  Veterans  Auxiliary;  Harry  Koffman. 
center  president;  Abraham  Rappaport, 
president  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council;  Harry  Hymanson.  New  Rwgi^tyt 
JWB  armed  services  director;  Robert 
Goldberg,  Breakfast  Club  secretary;  aikl 
Mark  Maze!,  center  executive  director 
and  Breakfast  Club  treasurer.  Special 
guests  at  the  breakfast  were  the  follow- 
ing service  mothers  and  wives:  the  Mes- 
dames  Henry  Berman.  Harry  Bloom. 
Samuel  Caplan.  Mitchell  Caras.  Sarah 
Cohen.  Sadie  Boldberg.  Louis  Kamiuaky. 
Harry  Koffman.  Samuel  Fossman.  Harry 
Lynch.  Louis  Nadison.  Max  Nicholoeon. 
Robert  Lebowitz.  H.  Tay,  Louis  Shames- 
man.  M.  Shycoff.  Morris  Pearl,  Joseph 
Resnick,  Albert  Spizer,  Joseph  Winthrop. 
Aaron  Woloshin,  Harry  Sokol.  Albert 
Hamilt,  Max  Soreff,  Samuel  Fox,  George 
Berman,  Louis  Blotner,  Nathan  Brown. 
S.  Hartman.  J.  Neistadt,  Max  Levin. 
Maurice  Nevins.  Edward  SUverman.  M. 
J.  Caplan.  Richard  Bloom.  Kenneth 
Cohen.  Albert  Rothseid.  Robert  Strauss. 
George  Urdang.  Martin  Neistadt,  H.  W. 
Goldblatt.  and  James  Gill. 

The  address  follows: 

The  sweetest  word  In  any  languat*  i* 
"mother." 

The  source  of  our  being,  the  caretaker 
of  our  helpless  years,  our  refuge  in  trouble, 
and  the  teacher  of  all  that  is  good  and  true, 
the  woman  who  bears  children  Is  beloved  in 
the  sight  of  Ood.  the  creator. 

What  a  wontterful  world  this  would  be 
if  everyone  lived  up  to  the  unselfish  cour- 
age and  devotion  of  our  mothers. 
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X/ong  before  we  had  docltors.  dlpl6in»ta. 
ecoDomlBts.  or  peychutrlsuj  tbey  •wttn  able 
to  solve  most  family  probleiiis. 

Prom  tbe  cblld  wbo  crlea  In  the  night 
from  hunger  or  loncllineaa  to\the  girl- who  Is 
preparing  for  marriage  or  tae  grown  man 
who  is  sometimes  aahamed  o£  his  own  con- 
duct or  Is  wearied  hj  the  d^appolntments 
or  betrayals  of  others,  we  seek  the  patient 
understanding  of  tte  woman  j  who  gave  us 
life.  I 

Far  from  home  an<l  on  the  final  battlefield 
for  him,  a  dying  soldier  will  call  to  her  with 
his  last  breath. 

When  she  has  gone  to  her  reward,  she 
leaves  an  emptiness  In  our  hearts  that  can 
never  be  filled,  even  by  the  tender  memories 
•he  has  left  to  ua. 

Those  memoriea  are  a  light  to  guide  us 
through  the  darkness.  Spurred  by  regret 
that  we  did  not  dur^ig  her  lifetime  develop 
the  character  that  she  tried  to  nurture  in  \u. 
We  should  strive  to  make  up  for  It  by  show- 
ing greater  considerapon  for  tboas  we  meet 
during  otir  earthly  jpumey.     i 

We  who  have  lost  Jour  mothiers  know  the 
meaning  of  "too  litlOe  and  too  late."  To 
those  of  you  who  spill  have  the  Mesaing 
of  their  presence  we  4ffer  this  advice:  Honor 
them  and  please  thefn  while  you  still  have 
the  chance,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude  in  their 
-•yea.  Kvery  mother  Grants  to  see  her  chil- 
dren happy  and  successful,  but.  above  all 
else,  she  prays  that  they  will  never  bring 
dishonor  to  themselves. 

"Tor  what  proAteth  a  man  If  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  thereby  loee  his  own  soul." 
Woman  is  the  crektor  and  protector  of 
life,  but  man,  too  often,  desteoys  it.  not 
only  in  war.  which  1«  tbe  supreme  tragedy 
of  man's  mismanagentont,  but  in  the  every- 
day affairs  of  life.       i 

Lies  can  ruin  a  peraim's  charaetM-  and  even 
break  up  families.  Tkeft  wlthtn  the  law  can 
cheat  Its  victims  and  person  them  against 
their  fellow  men.  ^^en  you  add  up  all 
these  little  sins  you  wUl  find  that  they 
cause  almost  as  much  friction  and  bitterness 
as  the  more  sensatloiial  evils  ^f  intolerance 
and  crime.  { 

No  person  ever  acquired  these  habits  and 
attitudes  in  a  good  hOme. 

Somewhere  and  somehow  he  was  tempted 
and   strayed  from  hip   moorings. 

When  we  think  ofj  Hitler  and  Stalin,  it 
Is  hard  to  imagine  that  they  were  once  inno- 
cent babies  in  their!  mothers'  arms.  For 
their  massive  cruelties  set  them  apart  trom 
our  human  race.  What  hi4>pened  to  them? 
How  did  they  get  that  way?  Perhaps  they 
came  from  broken  h<t>mes  where  they  were 
denied  normal  oare  and  affection.  Maybe 
they  were  shiumed  because  of  some  physical 
or  personality  defect  and  sought  revenge 
by  buUdogglng  their  way  Into  poeitlons 
>rhere  they  could  enslave  millions  of  people 
who  had  done  them  no  harm. 

Some  day  the  scholars  will  write  up  an  ex« 
planatlon  of  these  two  distorted  hves  so  that 
we  may  spot  the  symptoms  in  others  and 
arrest   this   antisocial  disease  in   time. 

Some  people  wUl  say  that  Hitler  and 
Stalin  were  but  the  ehd  products  of  Nazism 
and  communism.  Bttt  how  about  the  be- 
ginning? Both  movements — and  I  say  both, 
for  one  has  Just  gone  imderground  after  de- 
featr— have  a  host  of  lesser  leaders  aU  re- 
lated by  hate. 

After  Stalin,  we  apparenUy  have  Malenkov. 
Whether  he  is  still  aUve  or  how  long  he  will 
remain  alive,  I  dont  know.  After  him  comes 
Molotov,  Beria.  or— What  difference  does  it 
make?  They  are  aU  enemies  oC  dvillaed 
values. 

In  our  time  tt  has  become  convenient  to 
blame  society  for  all  our  mlsfortimes. 
Everybody  is  looking  for  the  ecfmomic  solu- 
tion or  the  political  answer. 

Some  perfectlonlstp  dream  of  the  day 
When  science  will  be  *ble  to  do  everything — 
that  Is,  almost  everything— fw  us.    We'll  all 
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ju«t  sit  tMck  tiaA  foUk  buttons  and  our 
•v«7  wish  WUl  be  fulfilled. 

I  used  to  read  about  something  like  that 
when  I  was  a  child.  I  think  it  was  called 
"Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp,"  but 
When  Z  went  looking  for  this  gadget  It 
seemed  tliat  there  was  no  such  thing. 
People  had  to  be  their  own  "lamps'* — study- 
ing, working,  saving— if  they  hoped  to  have 
any  direction  over  their  own  lives. 

This  Naticm  was  built  by  men  and  women 
on  the  foundation  of  the  families  for  whom 
they  worked  and  sacrificed. 

Xven  in  a  family  there  are  differences. 
Children  grow  up  and  embark  on  separate 
careers,  because  each  person  Is  of  Impor- 
tance and  value  as  an  individual.  Bach 
youth  learns  to  be  considerate  of  others  and 
to  develop  his  own  talents. 

The  great  progrees  ot  the  United  States 
was  not  ordered  by  any  superman  or  super- 
government.  It  was  built  from  the  ground 
up  1^  the  creative  energies  of  ito  people 
that  were  released  by  freedom. 

That  is  why  we  dread  and  oppose  any  sys- 
tem that  would  crush  the  person  and  regi- 
ment him  and  all  others  into  a  way  ot  life 
dictated  to  him  by  the  state. 

Communism  and  all  other  isms  hate  re- 
ligion. Tbey  try  to  destroy  it  or  enslave  it 
because  religion  teaches  the  value  and  the 
dignity  of  each  human  being  under  Ood. 

Next  they  strike  at  the  family  through  the 
children. 

With  devilish  cunning  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  loyalty  to  the  fatherland  they  en- 
courage youngsters  to  Inform  on  their  par- 
ents. Nothing  cotild  be  more  demoralising 
than  this,  both  for  the  heartbroken  parents 
and  those  children  who  are  being  taught  to 
betray. 

tlie  Communists  know  they  cant  fool  all 
the  grownups,  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  weighing  both  sides  of  any  question, 
on  the  basis  of  facts  and  reason.  So  they 
take  the  children  from  their  mothers  and 
stamp  their  impressionable  minds  with  Com- 
munist lies. 

In  some  satellite  ootmtrles  this  education 
for  sUvery  begins  in  the  nursery.  Through 
games  and  simple  arithmetic  problems  they 
are  being  indoctrinated  with  fear  of  us. 

Military  training  for  many  boys  and  girls 
starts  at  the  age  at  10. 

Half  ihe  yovmg  people  under  18  jrears  In 
Czechoslovakia  now  live  in  government- 
operated  factory  hostels.  Parents  can  only 
see  them  and  talk  to  them  once  a  month. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  make  those  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  strangers  to  each  other, 
breaking  down  the  natural  ties  of  affection 
so  that  the  younger  generation  will  become 
wards  of  the  state. 

The  Czech  minister  of  employment  makes 
no  bones  about  it.  He  says:  "XTntU  now  50 
percent  of  the  youth  spent  its  entire  occu- 
pational and  free  time  on  the  premises  of 
factory  (In  i^prentlce  schools  and  hostels). 
The  other  60  percent  went  home  after  work- 
ing hours  to  Join  their  families.  Itils  prac- 
tice must  stop." 
There  you  have  it  in  their  own  words. 

The  Communists  in  Hungary  go  further. 

Under  the  new  family  act.  which  went 
into  force  in  January,  parents  are  limited  to 
supervision  of  their  children.  This  is  the 
first  wedge  in  a  plan  to  eliminate  completely 
the  old-fashioned  authority  of  parents  over 
their  offspring. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  government 
could  be  so  methodically  cruel  toward  its 
own  people.  But  the  lust  for  power  over- 
rides mercy,  kindness,  and  love.  The  Soviets 
take  all  tbe  knowledge  that  has  been  ac- 
quired about  the  mind,  the  knowledge  that 
should  help  people  in  time  of  trouble  and 
serve  to  promote  understanding  among  peo- 
ple, and  use  it  for  destructive  ends.  All  hu- 
man values  must  be  broken  so  that  the 
victims  will  become  maohinelike  tools  in  the 
service  of  the  few  who  should  be  in  mental 
hospitals  instead  of  the  Kremlin. 


One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  in  Russia 
is  the  large  number  of  yoimg  people  whose 
parents  have  been  liquidated  or  are  being 
liquidated.  They  survive  as  beggars,  petty 
thieves,  or  even  worse.  No  friend  or  relative 
dares  to  offer  them  sanctuary  tor  fear  of 
offending  the  regime.  And  so  they  roam  as 
shadows  of  human  beings  until  such  time 
as  they  publicly  denounce  their  muztiered 
parents  tot  the  crimes  their  parents  did  not 
commit. 

Then  tbey  might  eat  more  but  still  be 
empty  in  mind  and  heart. 

The  vengeance  of  Stalin  was  terrible.  If 
he  thought  you  were  less  than  enthusiastio 
about  his  program,  be  started  to  frame  you. 
And  his  most  potei^t  wei^Kxi  was  to  strike 
at  you  through  your  children,  theatening 
harm  to  them  unless  you  confessed  tp  a 
treason  of  which  you  were  innocent.  Under 
this  ichimian  {M^ssure  you  tried  to  save  them 
but  could  not  win.  Stalin  made  the  final 
betrayal  by  sticking  you  up  before  a  fining 
•quad. 

It  chills  us  to  think  of  It,  even  in  the  peftce 
and  security  of  the  United  SUtea. 

The  cult  of  Ilea,  terror,  and  betraypOs 
goes  on.  for  there  are  many  like  Stalin  retfdy 
to  step  Into  his  vacant  shoes.  And  tbe 
tragedy  is  that  babies  in  their  cribs  who  are 
unforttinate  enough  to  open  their  eyes  to 
life  in  the  vast  prison  that  Is  Russia  will  be 
molded  in  Stalin's  hnage  unless  the  woi|ld 
can  stop  this  spreading  madness.  | 

Our  hearts  should  go  out  to  the  Russian 
people,  who  are  the  first  victims  of  com- 
munism. The  vise  was  clamped  on  them 
before  they  could  move,  and  now  they  are 
helpless.  Most  of  them  are  parents,  just 
like  parents  everywhere,  whose  one  devout 
ambition  is  to  see  their  children  become  good 
men  and  women,  living  useful  lives  in  the 
peaoefvU  fraternity  dot  the  worldwide  hum|tn 
family.  i 

Someway,  somehoif .  we've  got  to  breach  the 
wall  that  their  overlords  have  built  to  cut 
them  off  trom  contact  with  civilization  and 
help  them  to  find  their  lost  children.  For 
parents  qieak  a  language  to  each  other,  the 
uidversal  tongue  of  love,  compassion,  and 
virtue,  that  they  themselves  learned  at  their 
mothers'  knees  and  that  bridges  all  the  arti- 
ficial divisions  In  life.  No  government  can 
forever  block  communication  between  peo- 
ple who  share  the  JQys  and  sorrows  and  the 
decent  aspirations  that  are  common  to  fam- 
ily life  everywhere. 

No  one  advises  the  Russian  people  to  rebel 
now.  for  it  is  impoasible^  when  the  state  is 
strictly  disciplined  and  is  armed  to  tbe  teeth. 
Any  uprising  would  be  drowned  in  blood. 

But  we've  got  to  reach  through  to  them, 
to  keep  their  hopes  alive  for  the  day  when 
dissension  breaks  the  solid  front  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  In  the  ensuing  civil  war,  the 
Russian  pe(H>le  will  have  the  chance,  aided 
by  us.  to  rid  themsaives  once  and  for  all  of 
the  constant  fear  that  burdens  their  lives. 

The  Jewish  people,  more  than  any  other, 
know  what  it  Is  like  to  be  persecuted. 
Many  of  them  left  Russia  to  find  freedom  in 
the  United  States.  Millions  of  them  became 
martyrs  to  the  Uind  fury  of  Hitler  amd 
Stalin.  Even  today  they  find  Moscow  direct- 
ing its  hate  toward  phose  who  escape  to  the 
"land  reborn"— Israef.  | 

How  did  your  people  ever  survive*         | 

By  strengthening  the  ties  between  parents 
and  children  ai^d  helping  one  another  in 
distress.  if  ' 

Tour  religion,  yoqr  culture,  your  appre- 
ciation for  learning^  and  your  high  stand- 
ards of  family  life — ^these  have  been  your 
fafth  and  your  inspiration.  In  spite  of  yes- 
terday's violent  oppression  and  the  °  linger- 
ing echoes  we  find  here  and  there  in  the  In- 
tolerance of  today,  yt>u  never  surrendered  to 
those  who  degrade  the  qualities  that  alone 
raise  man  above  the  level  of  the  beast,  j 

Americans  of  toda|y  are  living  In  a  wond 
where  we  must  defend  the  values  we  beUeve 
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In  or  mffer  tbe  fate  of  thOM  wbo  havw  been 
oonciuered  by  oomzmmlam. 

TO  defend  ourselves,  we  bave  to  do  some 
things  that  we  would  rather  not  do  tf  we 
had  any  choice. 

There  is  no  choice  when  we  are  In  danger. 

The  normal  life  of  mllUons  of  young  men 
la  being  Interrupted  by  the  emergency  call 
of  military  service. 

Both  parents  and  sons  are  maklTig  this 
sacrlAce,  not  for  any  personal  reasons,  but 
to  protect  the  freedoms  of  friends,  neighbors, 
and  all  the  millions  of  Americans  they  do 
not  know.  Svery  person  who  has  not  worn 
the  uniform  of  bis  country  or  has  not  given 
a  son,  a  daughter,  or  a  brother,  to  stand 
guard  over  our  secxirlty,  even  while  we  sleep, 
should  thank  God  every  night  that  our  Na- 
tion can  produce  the  courage  and  the  char- 
acter that  no  amotint  of  money  can  buy. 

They  are  good  soldiers,  these  sturdy  kids 
who  were  playing  in  the  back  jrard  not  so 
long  ago.  Suddenly  the  r<des  seem  to  be 
reversed.  Once  we  took  care  of  their  ev«y 
need.    Now  tbey  are  watching  over  us. 

The  Army  has  found  out  that  the  man 
who  can  overcome  his  fear  in  battle  is  one 
who  believes  in  the  Divine  Father  above  and 
bas  at  least  a  brother  or  a  sister  back  home. 

Ood  and  family,  these  are  the  pillars  of 
their  strength  that  elevate  them  to  manhood 
In  spite  of  their  tender  years. 

In  Korea  many  have  suffered  and  some 
liave  died  for  xis.  Mothers  worry  about 
their  boys,  wondering  if  those  who  do  come 
back  will  be  dead  inside,  embittered  and 
brutallaed  by  the  searing  shock  of  war. 

Will  all  the  patient  love  and  onderst&ndfrig 
that  was  given  to  his  upbringing  be  lost? 
Will  the  son  who  returns  be  so  transformed 
that  he  will  be  like  a  stranger  in  the  house? 

Ifother,  dont  worry.  Tou  have  trained 
him  well,  this  boy  of  yours.  Tou  will  be 
proud  of  him  in  every  way  when  you  see 
blm  again. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  stories  to  come 
cut  of  Korea  is  his  love  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  <rf  homeless  orphans  in  that 
unhappy  country,  uprooted,  hungry,  and 
afraid. 

American  fighting  men  have  taken  these 
wandering  children  right  into  their  hearts. 
In  fact,  they  have  adopted  some  and  get 
along  famously  with  them,  and  to  heck  with 
all  barriers  of  language,  race,  creed,  or  dis- 
tance. 

Now.  ors  dont  have  money  to  bum.  Tet 
If  you  added  up  all  the  money  they  have 
given  on  their  own  to  build  shelters  for 
these  Innocent  and  helpless  victims  of  war, 
to  provide  them  with  food  and  clothing,  you 
would  find  that  they  are  doing  a  better  Job 
percentagewise  than  we  are  doing  for  the 
Community  Chest  or  foip  any  other  worth- 
while cause  in  the  peace  4nd  abundance  of 
the  United  States. 

No,  mother;  he  wont  I^  war  change  his 
cbaracter.  because  he's  maide  of  better  sttrff. 

When  18,-  19,-  and  30-year-old  Americans. 
most  of  them  bachelors,  are  working  in  their 
spare  time  for  orphans  In  a  strange  land  and 
giving  them  the  companionship  of  a  father, 
you  can  be  sure  that  these  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  of  ours  have  what  it  takes. 

Governments  sometimes  become  so  big 
and  powerful  that  they  lose  the  common 
touch. 

As  in  the  case  of  Communist  Russia,  they 
try  to  break  up  the  understanding  and  gen- 
erous spirit  that  exists  among  friends  and 
flmtilles.  They  buUd  spite  fences  between 
nations  to  shut  off  communication  among 
the  peoples  of  this  earth.  By  propaganda 
they  divide  in  order  to  destroy. 

It  lo6ks  like  a  manifestation  of  power.  In 
,  truth  it  Is  a  confession  at  fear,  fear  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Russian  people 
might  get  to  know  and  understand  each 
other,  thereby  revealing  how  cloee  they  are 
in  their  humanity. 

Russian  mothers  also  love  their  ehUdren. 
^  the  Communists  did  not  seek  to  disrupt 
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I  ad  dartroy  tbls  emotian  which  Is  tbe  eore 

<  f  all  creaticm,  Roastan  children  would  have 
I  chance  to  grow  up  as  normal  people  and 
1  he  world  would  be  free  froan  terror. 

The  Russians'  staiMlard  of  living  is  lower 
1  ban  ours,  but  It  will  improve  in  time,  and 
I  ooner  if  their  masters  turn  from  war  to 
•eaoe.    The  point  is  they  go  through  the 

<  ycle  Of  birtb,  and  life,  and  death  |ust  -as 
1  ^e  do. 

This  unifying  ezperlenoe  will  someday  win 
•ermaaent  peace. 

When  people  get  together,  Hke  American 
loldiers  and  Korean  orphans,  the  good  that 
I B  in  both  becomes  warm  with  life,  nourished 
1  >y  a  mutual  need. 

We  must  have  laws  and  governments  to 
wrotect  us  from  abtise  or  abusing  others. 

But  When  we  locdc  around  at  the  million 
I  nd  ode  activities  of  earthmen,  we  see  that 
most  ^ood  and  constructive  elTorts  come 
Irom  ordinary  people,  without  the  iiermis- 
lion  or  command  of  any  government,  even 
liS  you  organized  the  Jewish  Conununlty 
I  %nter,  conceived  a  program  for  it,  and  put 
!  t  Into  benevolent  action. 

All  this  had  its  origin  in  the  temple  caUed 
:  tome. 

The  purpose  of  this  breakfast  meeting  Is 
1  o  pay'  deserved  tribute  to  the  mothers  of 
i  >ur  sel^ice  men  and  women. 

I  shall  not  dare  to  speak  for  them,  because 
no  mere  man  can  ever  describe  the  eternity 
I  if  a  mother's  love  or  the  boundless  devotion 
1  n  her  prayers.  Only  God  can  truly  appre- 
( late  those  who  create  in  His  name. 

And  !ao  I  have  confined  myself  to  some 
i  observations  about  your  sons  and  daughters 
1  rho  are  in  the  service  of  oxir  country,  of  their 
rourage  and  their  kindness,  for  both  are 
ueedM  to  bring  hope  and  opportunity  to 
111  who  are  born  of  woman  throughout  the 
1  rorld.  i 

To  tbe  Jewish  mothers  of  American  patri- 
ots I  can  only  say:  "It  U  the  conduct  of 
your  Ohlldren  that  brings  honor  to  you. 
]  n  their  splendid  manhood  and  womanhood 
Ihey  are  rewarding  you  for  all  the  sacrifices 
]  cu  made  to  bring  them  up  true  and  good. 
j  a  behalf  of  all  Americaxu  may  I  express  to 
3  ou  our  pride  and  our  humble  gratitude. 


LmbcI  L  Mnmier 


:^ZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

I  **  ■      I 

HON.THOMASJ.DODDJ 

or  coMNBcncirr 
IN  rks  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

i     Tuesday.  May  19,  1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
Sjears  Mr.  Lionel  L.  Meimler  has  been 
s  ationed  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
g  Eition.  During  his  service  in  Connecti- 
c  it  and  as  a  resident  agent  in  Hartford 
h  e  has  had  an  outstanding  record  in  the 
Held  of  law  enforcement.  He  is  re- 
s  )ected  and  admired  by  the  police  au- 
t  lorities,  both  State  and  local.  He  has 
V  on  for  himself  and  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
n  !au  of  Investigation  a  place  in  the  af- 
f(  ction  of  thousands  of  Connecticut  res- 
i(  ents. 

This  respect,  this  admiration,  and 
tIJs  affection  Is  based  on  his  ability,  his 
s<  nse  of  fairness,  and  his  splendid  per- 
s<nality.  During  the  time  that  he  has 
S4  rved  in  Connecticut  be  has  worked  on 
n:  any  outstanding  cases. 

Mr.  Meunier  has  been  transferred  to 
a  1  office  in  South  Carolina.  The  people 
o:  Connecticut  are  sorry  to  see  him  go. 


but  they  wish  hlra  well  In  the  new  field 
where  he  is  to  continue  his  work. 

He  is  a  credit  to  tht  FBI  and  to  the 
TTnlted  States  of  America. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut is  well  expressed  in  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Hartford  Courant  of 
May  13,  196S: 
Trs  Samoa  FBI  Agsnt  Octs  TiAWsmsB) 

One  of  the  penalties  of  Government  work 
Is  the  transfer  from  one  community  to  an- 
other. Jiist  as  It  seems  as  though  a  fine  civic 
servant  had  become  part  of  the  landscape, 
he  moves  along  to  take  a  poet  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  Connecticut  Is  about 
to  lose  Lionel  Meunier  that  way.  Ete  la  be- 
ing transferred  to  Florence.  S.  C.  A  group 
of  his  friends  are  giving  him  a  dinner  to- 
night to  say  goodby,  and  It  seems  only  fit- 1 
ting  that  his  work  here  ought  to  be  men> 
tloned. 

Mr.  Meunier,  better  known  as  Jack.  Is  one 
of  a  group  of  men  whose  work  in  this  State 
Is,  to  most  people  Inconspicuous.  He  la  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Part  of  his  Job  in  crime  jH-eventlon  has  been 
working  with  local  police  agencies,  cooper- 
ating in  the  search  for  wanted  men.  helping 
apply  the  latest  techniques  of  dete<itlon  in 
police  schools  or  in  specific  cases  where  Fed- 
eral help  Is  req\iested.  He  has  also  done  yeo- 
man's work  in  talking  to  clubs  «and  to  groups 
of  people  about  the  work  of  the  FBI.  and 
how  the  public  can  help  In  checking  crime. 

It's  the  stafllng  of  the  FBI  with  alert.  sen« 
sible  men  like  Jack  Meunier  and  the  Inaist* 
ence  of  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  on  superior  stand- 
ards throughout  this  force  that  take  the 
steam  out  of  the  occasionally  fomented  wor- 
ries about  secret  police.  It's  a  pity  in  a  way 
that  their  work  demands  a  high  degree  of 
anonymity.  There  are  fine  men  engaged  In 
this  branch  of  the  Nation's  service.  The 
tribute  paid  to  Jack  Meimler  tonight  bjr  his 
friends  among  the  police  ought  to  show  how 
deep  is  the  respect  of  this  State  for  one  at 
themu 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAM8A8 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSBNTATIV^ 
Tuesday.  May '19.  1953         I 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  unanimous  consent  granted  me  by 
the  House.  I  am  including  a  statement 
submitted  by  the  Abilene  Chamber  of 
Commerce  concerning  the  city  of  Abi- 
lene. Kans. 

Abilene  is  ideally  situated  in  the  heart 
of  our  great  State.  It  Is  one  of  the  best- 
.  known  small  cities  in  America.  The  city 
of  Abilene  has  many  available  industrial 
and  residential  sites  and  many  new 
homes  currently  under  construction.  A 
new  high  school,  costing  approximately 
$2  million  will  be  open  next  year.  Abi- 
lene offers  most  attractive  utility  rateib 

In  addition  Abilene,  Kans.,  has  a  color- 
ful  history.  It  is  the  boyhood  home  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  ' 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  follow- 
ing statement  submitted  by  the  Abilene 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  colorful  history  of  AbUene,  Kaiu.,  boy- 
hood honu  of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower,' dates  from  1868  when  thousands  of 
cattle  were  herded  over  the  Chlsholm  TraU 
to  the  western  termlniu  of  the  Kansas- 
Pacific  Railroad.    Abilene  is  stUl  makinfl  In- 
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teresting  history  by  continuous  expanakm  In 
Its  commercial  field  and  the  development 
of  Its  agricultural  reeouroes. 

Dickinson  County,  of  which  Abilene  Is  the 
county  seat,  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  dependable  agricultural  eoontiee 
in  Ksnsas  But  her  farmers  are  never  satis- 
fled — ^they  are  constantly  striving  for  better 
quaUty  of  agricultiual  and  liveatock  produc- 
tion. J    I 

Her  Industrial  plants  ira  endeavoring  to 
tiu-n  these  farm  products  Into  better  finished 
commodities  and  her  retail  merchants  and 
professional  men  are  ever  alert  to  changing 
i  conditions  rendering  better  service,  provid- 
ing a  wider  selection  of  dependable  mer- 
chandise at  reasonable  prices,  in  order  that 
AbUene  may  continue  to  be  reoognlaed  as  an 
Ideal  city  in  which  to  live.         | 

AbUene  Is  located  east  and  slightly  north 
of  the  geographical  eenter  of  Kansas  and  of 
the  United  Statee.  It  Is  served  by  three 
raUroads.  One  of  tbe  main  lines  of  the 
Union  Pacific  passes  through  the  city  wlille 
both  the  Santc  Fe  and  Rock  Island  have 
branch  linoe  aerWng  AbUene.  Carload  inter- 
change facilitiee  are  maintained  by  each  of 
tbe  roads.  Fo\irteen  major  truck  lines  aug- 
ment the  esUblished  raU  faclUtles  in  Abi- 
lene. 

Situated  at  the  Jxinctlon  of  Kansaa  State 
Highway  No.  15  and  U.  S.  Highway  No.  40, 
*n7he  main  street  ct  America  from  coast  to 
eoast,"  and  the  amoothest  and  fastest  road 
across  Kansas.  AbUene  Is  easily  accessible  by 
aU  means  of  transportation. 

In  great  contrast  witb  the  early  days  when 
the  Texas  cowboys  were  as  wUd  as  the  long- 
bom  cattle  they  drove  acroes  the  plains,  is 
the  AbUene  ot  toda^f.  with  Its  beautiful 
avenue  of  trees.  Its  comfortable  homes  witb 
every  modem  convenience  and  its  well  ar- 
ranged business  section,  modem  industrial 
plants,  beautiful  hoteb,  excellent  school  sys- 
tem— ^with  a  new  $1,600,000  high  school  un- 
der oonatruetlon — and  IBne  communis  build- 
int.       i       .  I  J 

Tbe  abundance  of  both  moisture  and  sun- 
ehine  provided  a  favorable  climate  for  the 
production  of  wheat,  com,  and  alfalfa  to- 
gether with  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  vi- 
cinity surrounding  Abilene.  Just  west  of 
the  city  In  the  sandhUl  area  are  raised  the 
f  amoxis  Sand  Springs  watermelons  and  canta- 
loupes. Dickinson  County  also  (<anks  among 
the  foremost  producers  of  hogs,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  cattle — both  beef  and  dairy. 

AbUene  has  one  of  the  finest  and  purest 
Water  supplies  in  the  world.  It  comes  from 
a  huge  spring  3  miles  west  of  the  city  where 
there  Is  a  constant  flov  of  09.96  percent  pure 
oold  water,  which  Is  furnished  to  the  citizens 
of  AbUene  at  one  of  the  lowest  municipal 
water  rates  in  the  State  of  Kai^sas. 

Abilene  is  supplied  natural  gas  by  the  Kan- 
sas Power  &  Light  Co.  from  a  18-lnch. trans- 
mission line  extending  from  the  world-famed 
Hugoton  field  in  southwest  Kansas.  Bee-' 
trlcal  power  for  AbUene  Is  also  furnished  by 
the  Kansas  Power  ft  Light  Co..  which  oper- 
ates one  of  Its  larg|est  steam -generating 
plants  about  2  miles  south  of  the  city.  This 
plant  has  a  rating  of  30.000  kUoiratts  with  an 
overload  capacity  of  38j000  kilowtetts.  /toergy 
produced  is  delivered  to  the  company's  66- 
kilovolt  and  33-kilovolt  network  extending 
over  a  large  section  of  Kansas.  In  addition 
to  the  AbUene  plant,  the  Kansas  Power  ft 
Light  Co.  has  major  steam  plants  at  Law- 
rence, Topeka.  Saline,  and  Hutchinson.  aU 
of  which  are  tied  toto  Its  network.  Abilene, 
therefore,  has  a  substantial  bower  poten- 
tial. 1 

An  adequate  supply  of  labor  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes  can  be  found  in!  Abilene  and 
the  Btirroundlng  area.  The  typical  Abilene 
lalmrer  Is  of  English  descent  end  a  native 
of  Kansas  with  long  residency  in  Abilene. 
Moreover,  he  has  a  high-school  education 
and  owns  his  own  home. 


Abflemni  flnaneial  iastttutlotM.  iBclodlng 
four  banks  and  a  tract  company,  are  sound, 
her  retail  credits  are  In  good  condition,  and 
she  has  had  no  mortaUtles  in  Industry  or  tbe 
retaU  field.  Tbe  Abilene  h«T»HT,g  institu- 
tions have  approximately  $12  mUUon  on  de- 
poalt,  reflecting  the  solid  economic  condition 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  area.  Abilene 
was  the  o«Uy  dty  its  slae  In  the  United  States 
that  had  Ave  banking  Institutions  that  re- 
<^>ened — and  stayed  open — after  the  bank 
holiday  in  1933. 

AbUene  is  typical  of  the  "town  that  has 
w^iat  big  cities  promise^"  It  has  an  bonest 
and  capable  city  government  backing  by 
alert  dtiaena.  It  has  pure  water,  a  complete 
sewer  system.  weU-paved  streets,  good 
churches  of  all  denominations,  exceUent 
schools,  an  efncient  poUce  and  fire  depart- 
ment, fair  taxes  evenly  distributed,  a  won- 
derful public  Ubrary.  and  a  beautiful  city 
park.  I   ' 

AbUene  is  an  ideal  place  In  which  to  Uve. 
raise  your  children,  go  to  church,  and  eon- 
duct  your  bualneas. 


ITkit  Is  tbe  Day  of  Reckonuff 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HcCORMACK 

or  MASSACRTTSETTS 

IN  1|HB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I      Tuesday.  May  19. 1953 

Ifr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RcooKD,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  James  Morga^,  from  the  Boston  8un> 
day  Globe  of  May  IT.  ^53: 

Tms  Is  THX  DAT  or  Rbckjonzno — JXTHin  ICaw 
Picking  Up  ths  Chxcx  fob  tbx  Feast 
PaxpsazD  roe  Hue  bt  the  Sweat  or  the 
Daex  Races  Who  Now  Hold  nr  Thbb 
Hakm  toe  DESTDrr  op  the  Woaiu) 

(By  James  lilorgan) 
Tike  wmte  man  now  is  having  to  pick  up 
tbe  check  for  the  feast  which  the  dark  races 
sweated  a  hundred  years  to  provide  for  hiin, 
The  price  Itself  Is  not  imjust.  But  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes  at  a  most  Inopportune  time, 
when  the  conquering  empires  of  the  19th 
century  are  themselves  in  a  desi^rate  strug- 
gle to  save  their  own  Independence  from  a 
new  form  of  imperialism  in  the  disguise  of 
Russian  conununism. 

In  that  struggle,  the  conquered  peoples  of 
yesterday  bold  the  balance  of  power.  Asia, 
yes,  and  uprising  Africa  will  decide  whether 
their  former  masters  shall  remain  free.  It  Is 
our  urgent  business  to  convince  them  that 
if  the  West  should  lose  Its  freedom  theirs 
also  would  be  lost  and  they  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  new  empllre  under  the  Iron 
hand  of  Moscow. 

Even  America  has  to  ,pay  up  In  Ftench 
Indochina,  notwithstanding  a  virgin  conti- 
nent at  her  door  left  her  in  no  need  to  mix 
in  the  scramble  for  distant  possessions.  She 
Is  confronted  with  the  bard  choice  of  bol- 
stering the  forlorn  hope  of  France  and  Eng- 
land to  hold  onto  the  remnants  of  the  old 
imperialism  in  soUttheast  Asia  or  of  letting 
the  Red  empire  grab  tbe  tin.  tbe  rubber,  and 
the  rice  of  that  region.    | 

EMFiaBS   WIPED   OUT   DT   B&OOD   OP  TWO  WOELD 
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Naturally,  we  would  rather  have  those 
partners  stop  bucking  tbe  swift  flowing  tide 
of  nationalism  and  make  a  firtue  of  neces- 
sity by  pledging  the  independence  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  which 
they_  are  certain  to  win.  We  have  let  the 
governments  in  Paris  and  London  know  how 


we  feel,  but  we  lifnUy  can  dictate  their 
pol  teles.  I 

Tbls  Involve*  «i 


It  requires  Uncle 
Asia  as  the  spo) 
and  it  Is  grist  (or 
ganda. 

Thia  is  all  the 
pean  Imperiallam. 
cepted  Its  banknip 
We  have  been 
aition.    a   global 
amazingly   Uttle 
man  already  bad 


eoaUy  eompromlee. 

to  stand  before  fOl 

ct  a  doomed  systetn. 

mills  of  Red  propa- 


farmer  who 
grabber  and  pleaded 
Jines  mine."    Tbe 
had    united    ad; 
tempted  to  mol 
The  19th  century 
controlling  wholly 
tered  conquests, 
making  their  subjec 
men. 


emt 


ekll 


To  ekll  that  oolonl 
gross  misnomer, 
onlse    the    oonque 


a  pity  because  Buio> 

on  tbe  whole,  has  ac- 
with  admirable  grace, 
tremendous  trsA- 
lution  achieved  with 
lence.  But  the  white 
for  It  in  two  World 
Wars.  The  boundaries  of  the  European  em- 
pires in  Asia  were  Wiped  out  In  blood  <m 
the  battlefields  of  si^taln  and  France.  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Russik. 

Those  19th  century  empires  were  soae« 
thing  whoUy  new.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Char- 
lemagne, and  Napo^n  were  like  tbe  ol4 

of  being  a  Iknd 
It  "I  want  only  what 
i%  empires  of  the  piast 
countries    and    at- 
into  one  dvUization. 
>ire8  were  machines  for 
in  races  In  widely  scat- 
was  no  thought  of 
Slishmen  or  Vteadb- 

nCPBIAUSlC  '      ' 

im  Is  a  common  but 
|re  was  no  plan  to  cbl- 
lands.  Tbe  colonial 
era  ended  with  the  I  American  Revolution, 
followed  by  the  Lati4  American  revolutions. 
After  that,  no  Suropjean  powers  woxild  gl|ve 
a  fig  for  ruling  white  people.  Tbey  were  too 
fussy  and  they  wrote  declarations  of  inde- 
pendence. When  a  question  of  colonial  pol- 
icy was  iinder  dlsctitolon  in  the  House  of 
Commpns.  Uoyd  Oeoijge  said.  ~We  dont  wMkt 
any  more  Boston  tea  iparties."  j 

As  Europe  ii^lustrialbsed,  the  raw  matf- 
rials  from  other  clli^es  became  indispensa- 
ble to  her  machines.  The  easy  way  to  get 
them  was  to  take  thim  away  from  the  un- 
armed natives  and  u*e  their  cheap  labor  to 
produce  them.  In  an  outbtirst  of  frank- 
ness a  few  years  ago,  a  London  editor  oon- 
fessed.  "When  aU  Is  aald,  the  British  empire 
exists  that  40  mllUonj  Englishmen  may  con- 
tinue to  live  on  tbjls  Island  which  itself 
could  not  support  10  ibllUon."  Cecil  Rhodes 
acclaimed  tbe  Brltllb  flag  "the  greatest 
commercial  asset  in  the  wcR-ld."  i 

The  empire  also  provided  attractive  vi^ 
roysbljis.  governor  geberalshifw  and  mUltkry 
posts  for  amblttoxis  men.  National  pride 
and  an  insane  greed  tor  prestige  and  power 
also  contributed  to  tike  bxiUding  ol  the  ei»- 
pires.'  |_   ij  ,  ,•  [ 

aarxlMu  t  fu  PAmBsw  y 

Nothing  In  the  bliitory  of  tbe  British  In 
India  became  them  like  their  leaving  of  It. 
It  was  a  great  good  fjortune  for  Britain  aiftd 
the  entire  free  world  jthat  ^Y^nston  ChxirchiU 
was  not  at  the  bead  of  tiie  London  govern- 
ment when  the  time  pame  for  bowing  to  the 
Inevitable.  Churchill  had  said  that  he  "did 
not  become  His  Majesty's  first  minister  to 
preside  over  the  llqtiidation  of  the  Britieb 
Empire."  He  hardly  jcould  have  stunmoned 
tbe  grace  with  wbichftbe  Labor  govemmei^t 
sent  Lord  Mountbatt^n,  grandson  of  Queen 
Victoria,  first  Bnpress  of  India,  to  band 
over  the  reins  to  tbe  fndian  people. 

id  Pakistan  and  Ceyloln 
of  Nations.  Provt- 
le,  which  had  been 
created  exclusively  for  the  white  dominloniB, 
was  ready  at  hAnd  to  welcome  the  newly 
risen  colored  nations.!  They  now  are  a  graft 
majority  of  the  600  million  people  voluntar- 
ily associated  in  a  Ine  and  equal  partnei*- 

abip.  '     '   I'  ' 

The  Netherlant^  balked  for  a  while  againM 
following  In  Dutch  Bust  Indies  the  example 


"niat  saved  India 
for  the  Common' 
dentiaUy,    that    leai 
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«C  the  Brittab  in  IndU.  Happily.  t)ie  govern- 
ment at  The  Hague  yielded  In  time  to  mvoUL 
making  an  enemy  of  Indonesia. 
1  The  inmiemortal  wretchedneea  of  the 
I  masses  makes  aU  Asia,  as  It  is  making  the 
cruelly  exploited  laborers  In  the  ]ungles  of 
Malaya,  fair  prey  for  the  ravening  bear  that 
walks  like  a  man  and  talks  like  a  Commu- 
nist. A  newly  foimded  nationalism  Is  a 
boon  to  the  pride,  but  It  Is  neither  water  f  «• 
thirsty  fields  nor  food  for  hungry  mouths, 
nor  clothing  for  ragged  backs,  nor  fit  habi- 
tations for  a  multitude  of  dwellers  In  mis- 
erable huts,  "nie  Government  of  India  and 
of  a  whole  continent  of  submerged  peoples 
•re  challenged  to  a  race  against  time  and 
against  the  Red  promise  of  a  trick  Utopia. 

THX  TWAIN  HAVX  MET 

No  longer  are  Kipling's  lesser  breeds  with- 
out the  law.  They  are  all  within  It  or  soon 
wUl  be.  Nor  Is  there  any  place  left  beyond 
Sues  where  the  best  Is  like  the  worst.  It  is 
true  no  more  that  Bast  is  Bast  and  West  Is 
West.  The  twain  have  met  and  never  again 
can  they  separate  themselves  from  each 
other  In  this  one  world  indivisible. 

The  time  Is  past  forever  when  tmguarded 
treasures  shall  tempt  the  predat<x7  Instinct 
In  man,  such  as  moved  Lord  Clive  to  wonder 
at  his  moderation  in  looting  the  fabulously 
rich  hoards  of  diamonds  and  gems  In  India. 
Theae  lines  by  Matthew  Arnold  were  not 
written  for  our  day: 

*'The  East  bow'd  low  before  the  blast 

In  patient  deep  disdain; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past 

And  plunged  in  thought  again.** 

"Whosoever  wlU  save  his  life  shall  lose  It." 
The  British  lost  India  and  in  losing  It  with- 
out firing  a  shot  they  saved  the  more  than 
400  million  peoples  of  that  teeming  sub- 
continent from  the  militarism  into  which 
first  the  Japanese  were  driven  against  their 
will.  Now  the  uncounted  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  have  been  forced  to  abandon 
their  native  pacifism. 

The  pattern  is  set  before  the  French  tn 
Indochina  and  in  North  Africa,  and  the 
British  in  Malaya  for  making  friends  and 
partners  of  the  liberated  peoples.  That 
would  seal  the  doom  at  Red  Imperialism  and 
arch  the  skies  with  the  rainbow  of  a  promise 
of  peace  for  humanity. 


Fam  Bveaa  Opinioa  Poll 
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Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  has  recently  polled 
a  great  number  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  to 
determine  their  opinions  on  several  im- 
portant questions  relating  to  our  agri- 
cultural program.  James  M.  Lewis  and 
Dan  Roberts,  representing  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  have 
presented  me  with  the  following  analy- 
sis of  the  answers  to  the  poll  given  by 
the  farmers  of  my  own  congressional 
district.  This  is  an  excellent  cross-sec- 
tional picture  of  farmer  opinion  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance to  all  of  us: 

What  Can  Wi  Do  About  Pasm  Pucks? — Omo 
Parm  Bubsau  OmtioM  Poll 

Tour  congressional  spokesmen  and  spokes- 
women are  going  to  Washington  May  18-20. 
and  they  will  report  to  your  Congressmen- 
and  Senators  the  views  you  express  here. 


They  will  also  see  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bsra  •: '.  Benson  and  other  United  States  De- 
partOD  snt  of  Agriculture  ofltolals  and  give 
them  your  opinions. 

Are  you  a  fanner?  Yes,  95  percent;  no, 
6  pen  ent.  ' 

Parn  Bureau  member?  Yes,  9»  percent; 
no.  1  percent. 

Ans  irer  by  checking  your  opinion: 

1.  i  re  you  seriously  worried  about  the  de- 
cline n  farm  prices?  Yes.  82  percent;  no,  16 
percei  it;  uncertain.  S  percent. 

a.  Iio  you  think  farmers  should  do  all  they 
can  lor  themselves  to  get  100  percent  of 
parity  before  going  to  the  Glovernment  for 
help?  Yes.  89  percent;  no,  7  percent;  uncer- 
tain,  I  percent. 

3.  I>o  you  favor  Increased  fwelgn  trade  If 
it  me  ins  Increased  Imports  of  farm  products 
as  we]  1  as  Increased  exports  of  farm  products? 
Yes,  1 1  percent;  no,  16  percent;  uncertain,  14 
perce  it. 

4.  ]  to  you  believe  that  there  shduld  be  a 
Oovei  nment  price-support  program?  Yea.  78 
perce:  it;  no,  13  percent;  uncertain.  11  per- 
cent. 

(If  your  answer  Is  "Yes"  eheck  the  one  foN 
lowln ;  statement  with  which  you  most  near- 
ly agiee.) 

(a)  The  Oovemment  should  support  farm 
prlcei  only  at  a  level  which  will  prevent 
dlsasl  er:  ao  percent. 

(b)  The  Qovernment  should  continue  to 
guan  ntee  90  percent  of  parity  on  basic  corn- 
modi  lee:  17  percent. 

(c)  The  Oovemment  should  provide  varia- 
ble price  supports  of  75  to  90  percent  of 
parlt; '.  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  hav- 
ing a  jthority  to  make  adjustments  depend- 
ing ipon  production  needs,  and.  In  emer- 
genclM  to  go  beyond  90  percent  but  not 
lower  than  75  percent :  30  percent. 

(d)  The  Oovernment  should  guarantee  100 
percent  of  parity  on  all  basic  farm  commodi- 
ties:  16  percent. 

(e)!  The  Oovernment  should  guarantee  100 
perce  at  of  parity  on  all  farm  products,  both 
stora  >le  and  perishable:  17  percent. 

6.  i  X>  you  thlnX  Etea  T.  Benson  is  doing  a 
good  Job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  Yes. 
48  p^iroent;  no,  18  percent;  uncertain,  41 
perce  at.       j 
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M] .  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  e>  tend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  f  allowing  constructive  editorial  from 
a  re<ent  issue  of  the  Lawrence  ETvening 
Tribime,  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

the  overall  regional  interests  of 
Sngland  are  best  served  by  a  reduction 
lEf ports  (textiles  notably),  one  cannot 
a  generality  of  t^ls  attitude.  For  in- 
consider  what  would  be  the  effect 
Mkssachusetts  (and  the  whole  New  Bng- 
Eu-ea.  for  that  matter)  If  the  Simpson 
vhlch  proposes  to  limit  importation, 
princ  pally  from  Venezuela,  of  crude  petro- 
l&nd  residual  fuel  oil.  is  adopted, 
of  manufacture  in  New  Sngland  will 
go  up,  because  an  estimated  64 
of  the  oil  consumed  in  New  England 
mani^acturlng  plants  comes  from  out  of  the 
t  a  price  which  affords  a  needed 
comp^tive  advantage  to  New  England  In- 
dustr  r.  And  there  is  the  other  consideration, 
too,  t  lat  if  Venesuela  cannot  continue  to  do 
busin  »s  with  this  country,  It  will,  of  course, 
look    ilsewhere  for  a  market,  and  will,  of 


eovirse.  have  no  reootirae  but  to  buy  whera  It 

sells. 

While  it  is  true  that  Veneeuela  does  not 
buy  exclusively  from  New  England,  the  New 
England  economy  benefits  from  Venezula's 
trade  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
And  if  this  relationship  is  disturbed.  New 
England  stands  to  lose  going  and  coming; 
it  will  have  to  depend  on  domestic  production 
for  its  fuel  oil,  and  it  will  be  deprived  of  its 
share  (obviously  hard  to  estimate)  of  the 
buying  that  Venesuela  has  been  doing  in  this 
coimtry. 

That  Is  the  regional  aspect  of  it.  There  Is, 
of  course,  the  other  angle  that  it  would  be 
most  shortsighted  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  to  cut  Venezuela  adrift  when  there 
is  the  prospect  that  it  would  fioat  into  an- 
other sphere  of  Influence,  and  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms.  It  Is  certainly  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  every  South  American  county  which 
evinces  a  desire  to  identify  its  future  with 
our  future. 


McCarthT's  laqniry  Into  Book  Baymc 
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Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  s];>ecial  attention  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  a  very  timely 
editorial  entitled  "McCamthy's  Inquiry 
Into  Book  Buying"  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  under  date  of 
May  13.  1953: 

McCabtht's  Imqvbt  Into  Book  BrrriHO 


If  Senator  McCabtht  were  a  timid 
he  would  never  have  undertaken  his  present 
inquiry  Into  the  purchase  oC  books  for  tba 
pubUc  reading  rooms  which  the  State  De<-i 
partment  has  established  in  150  dtiea 
abroad.  It  was  quite  certain  that  he  would 
be  acciised  of  attempting  to  suppress  th« 
free  flow  of  ideas  and  of  the  whole  complex 
of  sins  against  enlightenment  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  book  bwning. 

Mr.  McCabtht  is  shrewd  enough  and  ex- 
perienced enough  to  have  foreseen  all  this, 
but  he  is  not  easily  frightened,  and  he  stuck 
to  the  traU.  It  is  an  important  one.  and  h« 
and  his  committee  deserve  every  encovirage- 
jnent. 

'  The  purpose  ot  the  reading  rooms  la  to 
acquaint  foreigners  with  America  and  to  give 
them  some  understanding  of  its  Ideals  and 
achievements,  its  problems  and  how  they  are 
being  met.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment's effort  to  counter  the  Communist 
.propaganda  which  has  represented  America 
as  a  nation  composed  of  a  few  Wall  Street 
millionaires  and  a  vast  mass  ot  exploited 
slaves  and  serfs,  an  America  bent  on  war  to^ 
enrich  the  millionaires  and  bent.  also,  on 
forcing  all  the  non-Conununist  nations  to 
reorganize  their  way  of  life  In  our  image, 
and  dragging  them  into  war. 

Whether  the  information  libraries,  even  If 
well  managed,  would  be  worth  what  they 
cost  is  doubtful,  but  Mr.  McCabtht's  inquiry 
is  not  concerned  with  that  question.  What 
has  caught  his  attention  is  the  altogether 
disproportionate  number  of  books  by  Com- 
munists and  fellow-traveler  authors  to  be 
found  on  the  shelves  of  the  reading  rooms. 
In  recent  months,  a  number  of  articles  have 
been  published  calling  attention  to  this  curi- 
ous fact.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
foreigners  who  go  to  our  State  Department's 
Information  libraries  to  learn  about  America 
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are  likely  to  see  It  throu^  th^  eyes  of  Com- 
munists and  fellow  traveler*.  Instead  of 
countering  Communist  propaganda,  the 
libraries  can  be  said  to  complement  It. 

Mr.  McCarthy  did  not  discover  that  aston- 
ishing and  dismaying  fact,  but  be  Is  trying 
to  discover  how  it  came  to  be.  He  is  trying 
to  find  out  who  in  the  State  Department 
was  responsible  for  stocking  the  libraries. 
If  he  can  get  the  answer  to  that  question, 
and  the  next  question — who  gftve  this  man 
his  Job  an<l  who  kept  him  in  it — Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht wUl  have  accomplished  a  good  deal. 

He  is  not  questioning  the  right  of  anyone 
to  wriU  a  book  or  get  it  published,  or  the 
right  of  snyone  to  buy  a  book  and  read  it. 
or  the  right  of  the  State  Department  to  set 
up  American  libraries  abroad.  His  Inquiry 
Is  Intended  only  to  discover  how.lt  happened 
that  when  the  State  Department  bought 
books  Intended  to  compete  for  men's  minds 
against  Conmiunlst  propaganda,  it  bought 
many  thousands  of  books  by  Communist 
authors.  Anybody  who  thlnk^  that  isnt  a 
legitimate  subject  of  Ihqulry  hy  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  U  either  a  fool  or  ft  Communist. 


I       What  It  ridefityf 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

I  or  K«f  Toa^^l^ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPREaBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  13^  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues,  bow  do  you  measure  your 
fidelity  to  your  constituents?  Did  you 
promise  that  if  they  would  support  you 
for  Congress  you  would  vo^e  to  reduce 
taxes?  What  does  your  conscience  dic- 
tate you  should  do  to  faithfully  discharge 
your  obligation  to  those  w1|k)  voted  for 
you  because  of  your  solemn  promise  to 
reduce  taxes? 

Have  you  signed  I  the  petijtion  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  to  bring  House  bill  1  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  action? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ihdude  the  following 
article  from  the  Wall  Stree|t  Journal  of 
May  18.  1953:  \ 

Cut  Taxss,  BramoKi.  CoNsni^  Bssouacxs. 
CaxDiT  ExsCxnTVx  Dsdss 

MoMTaKAL.— A  New  York  City  credit  execu- 
tive said  taxes  sho\il4  be  redxic^  10  percent 
by  trimming  defense  expenditures.  The  re- 
sulting lightening  of  the  ta^ayers'  load 
would  be  "worth  moi^  than  tUe  activity  re- 
sxUting  from  an  explenditure  of  bUlions  of 
dollars  in  military  outlays."  added  Henry  H. 
Helmann.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  cf  Credit  Men. 

He  told  the  Second  International  Credit 
Convention  here  that  a  world  which  depends 
on  mUltary  or  defense  spending  for  fxUl  em- 
ployment enjoys  only  synthetic  pro^writy 
under  a  type  of  exptendlture  which  strains 
the  world's  resource^. 

A  10-percent  tax  reduction  would  "recreate 
Incentives  and  stimulate  production  of  civil- 
ian goods,  as  well  asi  orderly,  placet \il  trade 
expansion  for  a  real  prosperity."  Improving 
the  staiKlard  of  living  and  bringing  "a  sur- 
plus to  our  credit  reijervolr."  hej  said.         ~^-^ 

Mr.  Helmann  saljd  he  believed  private 
credit  demands  are  near  their  peak.  Inter- 
est rates  for  money,  though  continuing  firm, 
are  not  apt  to  go  much  higher,  be  said.  The 
demand  for  money  may  slacken  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  savings' seeking  investment  could 
have  its  effect  on  interest  rates  \n  the  imme- 
diate period  ahead. 


Hoqiital  tad  Medical  Program  (or 
Yolenuu 
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Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

I     VrnsAifB  or  Foreign  Wabs 

]  or  the  Uniib)  Statbsl 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  May  11.  fiSS. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoxmack,  , 

Member  of  Congress,        >  i   ' 

Uouu  Ofice  Building.  ' 

!  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  Ma.  McCoaiAACK:  I  am  making  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  you  In  behalf  cf  the  hoepltal 
and  medical  program  for  veterans  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  19S3,  beginning  Ju'y  1. 
1963.  will  soon  be  uncfer  consideration  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  In- 
dependent Offices,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  or  before  May  25. 

In  view  of  a  sharp  curtailment  In  the 
hospital  and  medical  program  during  fiscal 
1953  and  the  prospects  of  further  reductions 
in  fiscal  1954  appropriations,  veterans  in  gen- 
eral, and  members  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  In  particular,  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  futvure  of  hospitalization 
and  medical  treatment  for  veterans.  D\ir- 
Ing  fiscal  1953  some  2,300  VA  hospital  beds 
were  doeed  and  related  personnel  terminated 
while  thousands  of  tubercular  and  neuro- 
psychlatric  veterans  were  needing  medical 
treatment.  They  constitute  a  hazard  to  their 
families  and  neighbors.  The  VA  Director  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  stated  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  close  these  beds  and  terminate  the 
'  related  personnel  because  of  inadequate 
funds.  There  are  soma  who  contend  that 
inefficiency  and  poor  management  are  re- 
sponsible for  thU  situation.  Regardless  of 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  lyds  have  been  closed  down 
and  personnel  terminated.  The  veteran  In 
need  of  medical  treatment  Is  the  Innocent 
bystander. 

On  February  19  a.  motion  from  the  floor  to 
increase  by  $10  miUion  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin.  The  hos- 
pital and  medical  program  for  veterans  has 
been  under  flre  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  The  new 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  a  closely  guarded  secret  but  Indications 
are  that  it  wUl  propose  a  further  reduction 
of  many  additional  millions.  If  this  "hap- 
pens It  would  seem  Inevitable  that  additional 
thousands  of  hospital  beds  will  be  closed 
down  and  reWted '  personnel  terminated,  to- 
gether with  a  further  postponement  of  prom- 
ised out-patient  treatment.  All  of  this 
gives  rise  to  oxir  very  grave  concern.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  a  policy  were  adopted 
in  the  name  of  economy  which  would  deny 
our  veterans  treatment  in  VA  hospitals 
wheni  there  are  no  other  public  facilities 
available  and  said  veterans  are  unable  to 
pay  for  treatment  In.  private  hospitals. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vetwans* 
Administration  the  great  majority  of  vet- 
erans in  VA  hospitals  are  either  service- 
connected,  or  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
mental  disturbances  and  chronic  diseases 
whlcb  require  long  periods  of  hospitallca- 
tkaom'*  It  la  ooDservatlvely  estimated  that  9S 


percent  or  mnre  of  all  veterans  undergoing 
treatment  in  veta«n  hospitals  are  either  en- 
titled to  treatment  because  of  service-con- 
nected dlsabUitles  or.  in  the  case  of  noxk- 
service-oonnected  dlsabUlties,  cannot  afliord 
to  pay  even  in  part  for  the  high  cost  of 
medical  treatment.  Ctm  anyone  honestlgr 
believe  that  SO  mlUlon  veterans  are  depend? 
ing  on  approximately  115.000  VA  hospital 
beds  for  their  medical  requirements?  The 
facts  are  that  millions  of  veterans  have  new 
sought  admission  to  a  VA  hospital  and  prob- 
ably never  will.  Your  attentloii  is  invltefd 
to  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone. 
Director  of  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  in  the  hearings  before  the  Hotifie 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  February  18- 
19.  and  25.  1953.  j 

I  am  positive  that  most  Members  of  tbjs 
House  of  Representatives  are  In  favor  of 
providing  hospitalization  and  medical  treat- 
ment for  o\ir  Nation's  defenders,  especially 
when  they  cannot  afford  to  pay.  even  in  part, 
for  today's  high  cost  of  medical  treatment. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  tell  the  Congress  how 
much  money  should  be  appropriated  to  ad^ 
quately  provide  for  the  hospital  and  medical 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administratloii. 
I  do  strongly  suggest,  however,  that  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  money  appropirlated.  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  be  author- 
ized and  directed  to  reopen  and  staff  those 
hospital  beds  which  were  closed  In  fiscal  19S3 
and  to  keep  in,  operfition.  fully  staffed.  aU 
available  VA  hospital  beds,  including  new 
construction,  throiighout  fiscal  1954.  If 
such  action  is  taken,  without  loopholes,  all 
VA  hospital  beds  will  l>ecome  available  for 
use.  The  controversy  over  whether  thie 
present  trouble  Is  Inadequate  funds  or  mla- 
naanagement  can  be  resolved  between  tha 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment aa  experience  land  investigation  wai^ 
rant.  I  hope  we  can  count  on  you  to  sup^ 
port  a  hospital  and  medical  program  in  th« 
Veterans  Administration  ^hat  will  staff  and 
keep  open  all  avallab^  beds  during  the  forth^ 
coming  fiscal  year  oil:  1964. 
Sincerely  youij^ 

JiSOS  W.  COTBaAW. 

I  Commander  in  Chief. 


T 


PoBsfc  Cm  ptHotioa  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRI 


OF  Sew  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0|P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday y  May  19.  1953         % 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speake^, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  speech  the  Supren^e 
Court  Justice  L.^  Barron  Hill,  made  4t 
Southampton.  N.  Y..  on  May  10.  1953.  Ih 
celebration  of  Po^sh  Constitution  Day. 

Judge  Hill  is  a  ^ood  personal  friend  of 
mine.  as. well  as  heing  one  of  New  Yodc 
State's  finest  justices.  ^    I 

I  would  like  to  add  to  Judge  Hill's  re- 
marks the  fact  that  I  appreciated  the 
visit  made  to  our  Idlstrict  by  the  Honor- 
able Alvin  E  oIKonski.  Congressman 
from  the  10th  District  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  very  proijid  of  the  fine  citizens 
who  are  of  Polish  extraction.  They  form 
the  leadership  in  the  many  communities 
in  which  they  have  foregathered.  The 
atove-mentioned  speech  follows: 

This  Polish  constitution  Day  celebration 
brings  together  Ubcrty-loving  Americans  of 
Polish  blood  to  pay  tribute  to  th^r  ancestors 
who  also  lovM  UMrty  mors  tbMB  Ufe  and 
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willing  to  glTe  their  all.  including  their 
Uvea,  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Peoples  of  every  creed  and  of  every  racial 
background  have  contributed  to  the  found- 
ing and  success  of  tl\e  Constitution  of  these 
United  States.  One  b\indred  and  ftfty-eight 
million  Americans  together  with  the  llberty- 
loTlng  peoples  of  other  countries  salute  the 
Polish  people  oi\^  their  Ck>nstitutlon  Day  for. 
their  contribution  to  the  cause  ot  freedom- 
praying  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Polish  nation  may  be  restored  completely, 
tree,  a  great  power  In  the  family  of  nations. 
I  am  grateful  to  your  chairman.  Prank 
Jablonka.  for  inviting  me  to  take  part  in 
this  celebration  with  you,  my  friends  and 
neighbors.  You  know  that  I  am  farmer 
in  fact  as  well  as  at  heart.  I  know  many 
ot  you  are.  Tou  may  not  know,  however, 
that  I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Wisconsin 
which  I  left  to  do  my  part  In  the  First  World 
War  as  a  soldier.  After  the  war,  I  did  not 
return  to  my  native  State,  nor  did  I  return 
immediately  to  the  art  of  farming.  In  the 
interim  I  took  a  fling  at  the  law.  I  dare 
say.  if  your  sons  were  grought  up  on  a  dairy 
farm,  as  I  was.  with  no  time  out  for  Florida 
In  the  winter,  more  of  them  would  be  lawyers 
as  have  Frank  Jablonka,  Judge  Zaleskl,  Judge 
Oatz,  and  Joseph  Krupekl,  to  name  a  few 
practicing  lawyers  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island.  Wisconsin  has  produced  some  rather 
good  men,  as  Congressman  O'Konski  will  un- 
doubtedly testify.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  on 
this  program  with  a  public  servant  who  has 
done  so  much  for  his  country.  He  is  a  credit 
to  his  Nation  and  to  his  race.  I  live  in 
Southold,  where  the  Polish  people  own  most 
of  the  farms — they  also  own  the  lions  share 
of  the  money  in  the  banks.  Before  going  on 
the  bench,  I  practiced  law  in  Southold — the 
criBoe  now  occupied  by  Attorney  Krupsld — 
so  you  see,  I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  But  once  a  farmer,  always  a  f arm- 
'  ar.  hence  X  am  back  where  I  started,  on  the 
farm. 

,  One  of  my  pleasant  duties  as   Supreme 
I  Court  Justice  is  presiding  over  naturaliza- 
tion court,  at  which  those  of  foreign  birth 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country, 
thereby   becoming    American    citizens    with 
all  of  the  ixivileges  and  responsibilities  that 
go  with  citizenship.    At  the  last  term  of  that 
;  court   53    men   and   women    were   admitted 
I  from   18   foreign   countries — a   majority   of 
whom  were  from  Poland.     You  may  ponder 
the  question:  "What  makes  a  country  great?" 
The  answer  is:   honest,  hard-woridng,  law- 
abiding,   liberty-loving,   Ood-fearing   people 
with  free  institutions.    Just  so  long  as  every 
I  boy  in  this  country  has  the  same  opportxinlty 
;  as  every  other  boy — be  he  rich  or  poor,  or 
'  without  regard  to  racial  background,  Amer- 
!  lea  will  prosper  and  continue  to  be  strong— 
I  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Poland,  on  May  3,  1791,  was  an  old  nation 
with  an  Impressive  history.  Many  of  her 
sons  were  citizens  of  the  new  world.  Be- 
fcMre  the  English  inunlgrants  landed  on  the 
New  Kngland  coast  from  the  Mayflower,  Pol- 
ish citizens  were  fighting  for  democratic 
rights  In  the  colony  of  Virginia,  having  ar- 
rived in  America  in  the  year  1607.  Their 
demands  for  equal  rights  were  granted, 
which  have  not  since  been  abrogated  and 
which  found  their  way  Into  our  Declaration 
of  Indeoendence  and  the  Constitution. 

The  Polish  leaders  in  preparing  the  consti- 
tution of  May  3.  1791,  m;ist  hav«  known  that 
the  Polish  citizens  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
had  contributed  much  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution— they  must  have  known  of  the  part 
played  in  that  struggle  by  Pulaski  and  Kos- 
ciusko. The  Polish  constitution  worked  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people.  Under  it  the 
country  prospered,  the  people  were  satisfied 
and  happy,  they  looked  forward  to  a  brighter 
future  for  themselves  and  tbeir  chlMren. 
Unfortunately  it  lasted  but  3  years  when  the 
second  partition  of  Poland  was  executed.  So 
the  end  of  the  Polish  Republio.  but  not  at 


the  Pdllsh  nation.  No  greater  tribute  can 
be  glvin  to  a  great  people:  "They  kept  their 
nation  together  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
«Utioni ." 

In  cur  time  the  rape  of  Poland  in  the 
Secom  World  War  is  a  Wank  page  in  re- 
corded history.  The  Kat3m  Forest  massacre 
is  untx  ilievahly  cruel  and  dlalx>lical  in  a  mod- 
ern ci  rllization.  The  agreements  made  at 
Yalta  and  Teheran  have  never  been  ex- 
plainet  or 'Justified;  they  undoubtedly  never 
will  b».  Tlie  Atlantic  Charter  which  gave 
hope  t }  so  niany  unfortunate,  oppressed  peo- 
ple ha  1  been  forgotten  In  the  world  of  power 
politic  J.  unless  small  nations  are  free  from 
exploitation  by  the  great  powers,  peace  will 
never  come. 

We  kll  pray  for  t^e  time  when  peace  will 
come.  Meetings  such  as  this  contribute  to 
the  caiise  of  peace.  So  on  this  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day,  we  salute  a  noble  country,  a 
great    >eopla. 
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OF 

N.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  mew  TOKK 

IN  iHE  90USE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 19 S3 

On  ;he  life,  character,  and  public  service 
Of  Hon.  B>WAU>  EUGEKS  Cox.  late  a  Repre- 
sentat  ive  frqm  ^he  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ESuosirs 
Cox  c  ame  to  Congress  io  years  ago.  He 
drew  in  office  next  to  mine  in  the  House 
Office  Building,  and  he  and  I  became 
close  friends. 

I  hi  id  the  highest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  hjim.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  I  lost  effective  men  In  the  House  of 
Repn  sentatlves  and  left  a  record  which 
his  a  nstituents  and  his  family  can  re- 
member w^h  pride. 

Myj  sincerest  sympathy  goes  to  his 
f amil  r  in  their  bereavement. 


SZT^SION  OP  REliiARKS 


WiindeU  PhilliiM  Stafford 


HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  24. 1953 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Ai  ril  2!l  in  the  city  of  Washington  a 
great  American  and  a  distinguished 
jurist,  Wendell  Phillips  Stafford,  passed 
away.  It  was  my  privilege  as  a  law 
student  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity n  lany  years  ago  to  have  him  as  an 
instn]  ctor,  and  in  that  experience  I  ac- 
quirec  the  deepest  admiration  and  affec- 
tion I  tr  this  great  man.  Under  permis- 
sion t  >  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
follo^ng  dflicial  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings ojr  the  United  States  District  Court 
honor  ng  his  memory: 

[U.  ^.  DUtrict  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  sitting  In  banc] 

WASHtNOTOH.  D.  C.  April  23,  1953. 
At  lb  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  Wednes- 
day,  /[»11   33,   1953,    in   the   United   States 
Oourtl  ouse  in  Washington,  D.  C.  with  Hon. 
Bollthji  J.  lAWS.  the  chief  Judge,  presiding. 


ii 


the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  sat  in  banc,  to  formally 
note  the  passing  of  Wendell  Phillips  Stafford. 

The  Chikf  Jxn>GK.  The  Judges  of  the  United 
State  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  convened  this  morning  in 
general  term  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Wendell  Phillips  Stafford  who,  for  27 
years,  served  as  a  Judge  of  this  court.  We 
note  that  many  prominent  meml>er8  of  the 
bar  are  also  present  in  attendance  on  this 
event. 

The  court  recognizes  a  long-time  friend  of 
Justice  Stafford,  the  present  United  States 
Attorney,  Leo  A.  Rover. 

Mr.  RovBL  May  it  please  your  honors.  It 
is  my  sad  duty  this  morning  to  announce 
to  this  honorable  court  the  passing  of  a  very 
distinguished  Jurist,  U^  Honorable  Wendell 
PhUlips  Stafford. 

Coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital  almost  50 
years  ago,  after  a  notable  Judicial  career  in 
''his  native  Vermont,  he  graced  our  trial  bench 
for  ever  a  quarter  of  a  century  and.  when  he 
resigned  in  1931,  he  had  Justly  earned  the 
admiration  and  the  respect  and  the  affection 
of  his  Judicial  brethren,  the  members  of  the 
bar,  and  the  citizenry  of  this  great  Capital. 

He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  pro- 
found legal  knowledge,  a  literary  stylist.  • 
self-sacriflcing  citiaen,  a  man  of  incorrupti- 
ble integrity. 

He  was  known  throughout  the  land  m  aa 
outstanding  Jurist,  as  well  aa  a  poet,  scholar, 
and  ontoT. 

He  loved  Justice  because  he  loved  his  Ood— 
the  source  of  all  Justice.  He  loved  his  fellow- 
men  because  he  knew  with  an  abiding  con- 
viction, that  they  and  he  were  chUdren  of  th« 
sanve  Eternal  Father. 

That  eloquent  voice  la  now  silenced.  But 
he  leaves  behind  him.  he  bequeaths  to  us, 
the  example  of  a  life  well  lived  aa  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  that  we  may  be  en- 
couraged to  spend  our  lives  as  he  did  in  th« 
pursuit  of  goodness  and  beauty  and  truth. 

And  so.  may  It  please  this  honorable  court, 
I  respectfully  move  that  when  it  adjouma 
this  morning  it  do  so  in  memorj  of  our  daar 
departed  friend.  | 

^  The  Chut  JxreoB.  On  behalf  oi  the  Judgao 
of  this  court  I  should  like  to  express  the  re- 
grets of  them  all  over  the  passing  of  Judge 
Stafford  that  happened  this  week.  He  had 
lived  a  span  of  years  which  few  achieve;  It 
was  93  years  ago  on  May  the  first,  that  la  I 
week  from  tomorrow,  he  was  bom. 

Judge  Stafford  was  an  outstanding  figure,  a 
man  dF^  distinguished  appearance,  a  Judga 
learned  in  the  law.  He  served  first  as  a 
Judge  oT  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  hia 
home  State,  and  later  as  United  States  dia- 
trict  Judge  \p  this  district,  the  court  then 
being  known  as  the  supreme  court  of  tha 
District  of  Columbia. 

Aa  Mr.  Rover  has  said,  he  was  a  teacher,  a 
scholar,  a  poet,  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  Six 
of  the  Judges  of  this  court,  of  whcnn  I  am  one. 
practiced  as  lawyers  before  Judge  Stafford. 
We  knew  his  profound  learning  in  the  law. 
his  strong  personality.  Others  of  the  court 
knew  lilm  personaUy  and  have  read  and  ap- 
preciated his  productions.  One  d  my  prize 
possessions  is  a  book  of  his  speeches  which 
he  presented  to  me.  All  of  us  have  held  him 
In  the  highest  esteem.  We  wish  to  express 
on  this  occasion  our  high  regard  for  a  great 
Judge  and  for  a  great  man.  We  wish  also  to 
express  our  sympathy  to  his  famUy — hl«  son 
and  others  of  his  family. 

One  of  ova  Judges  served  with  Judge  Staf- 
ford on  this  court  for  about  20  years.  I 
was  told  by  Judge  Staff(»d's  son  on  the  day 
before  he  passed  on  that  he  made  mention 
of  this  Judge  and  his  very  high  regard  for 
him.  This  Judge  will  now  speak  concerning 
bis  late  friend  and  former  associate. 

The  court  recognizes  Judge  Jennings 
BaUey. 

Judge  Bauxt.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  fitting 
in  view  of  my  long  and  close  association 
With  Judge  Stafford  that  I.  should  call  at- 
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tentlon  to  certain  d^aracteristljcs  of  his 
which  are  perhaps  bet^r  known!  to  me  by 
reason  of  my  associatidn  with  hi^  than  to 
members  of  the  bar  in  general!:  When  I 
came  on  to  this  court,!  nearly  35  years  ago. 
Judge  Stafford  had  been  a  meml>4r  of  it  for 
several  years;  he  had  served  on 
court  of  Vermont  and  he  had  b 
lar  with  our  local  practice,  and 
many  questions,  when  I  first 
that  were  strange  to  me;  but  when  occasions 
arose  when  I  was  confronted  with  a  problem 
that  required  considerable  effdrt  to  de- 
termine, I  would  go  tp  Judge  Stafford  lor 
advice  and  aid,  which  he  alwairs  granted 
willingly  and  iwomptly-l-he  would  drop  any- 
thing that  he  was  doinft  to  help  nie  solve  my 
problems.  The  friendship  whijch  started 
then  continued  and  grew  over  j  the  many 
years  and.  as  that  friendship  grew,  the  ties 
grew  stronger;  my  affejction  for  Ihlm  and  I 
think  his  affection  for  me  increased  as  the 
years  went  on.  He  was  a  great!  Judge,  an 
able  lawytr,  and,  to  me.|a  very  dear  and  close 
•i  friend.  J 

The  Ctawr  Jvdok.  Mr.  BoVer,  oh  behalf  of 
the  Judges,  we  wish  to  express  our  thanlcs 
to  you  for  formally  l»-in|ging  to  tl^e  attention 

passing  of 


the 


of   the   court   the   wortf  of 
Judge  StaffcAtl. 

The  cotirt  will  now  adjourn  add  the  min- 
utes will  show  the  adjournment 
of  Judge  Stafford. 

Thereupon,  the  court  rose. 


No  Riots  a  Federal  Pritou 


in  memory 


EXTENSION  <^  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  L0E 

or  acASsaCBVsrrrs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfrATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  19^3 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ifnder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  radio  address  ^hlch  I  de- 
livered over  WMEX,  Boston.  Mass.,  on 
Saturday.  May  16,  1953: 

Tonight,  I  want  to  report  to'  you  oh  our 
Federal  prison  system. 

Few  people  know  about  it. 

All  is  quiet  along  that  front  in  contrast 
to  the  rebellion  which  seems  to  be  epidemic 
inside  many  of  oiu  State  prisons.  If  anyone 
wants  proof  that  we  live  in  a  restless  age  this 
is  it.  When  convicts  behind  stone  walls  and 
iron  bars  are  able  to  take  over  the  prison, 
lock  guards  in  cells,  and  issue  defiant  de- 
mands to  the  outside  world,  something  de- 
serves correction  besid^  the  prisoners  them- 
selves.        «,  ' 

Front-page  stories  about  prlaon  riots  read 
more  Uke  Holljrwood  scripts  than -real-life 
happenings. 

When  Communist  prisoners  whom  our 
soldiers  had  captured  In  Korea  staged  bloody 
uprisings  within  the  stockades  and  even  held 
a  high-ranking  American  officer  as  a  captive, 
I  think  they  got  the  idea  from  the  break- 
down they  heard  at>oUt  within  the  prison 
system  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  part  of  that  Recent  reloord.  wUlch  Is 
no  secret.  |  I 

During  1952,  there!  were  more  than  21 
major  uprisings  in  prisons  within  13  States. 

The  reasons?  There  are  many.  Even  ex- 
perts in  penology  can't  agree  on  a  single 
cause.  They  point  to  ancient,  overcrowded 
institutions,  lack  of  1»ork  to  keep  the  in- 
mates occupied,  underi>aid  guards  with  no 
special  training  for  their  work,  absence  of 
treatment  for  borderline  mental  cases  in  the 
prison  populations,  and  the  tensions  bred  by 
unnatural  confinement  In  the  first  place. 

As  one  warden  said,  commenting  on  one 
angle  of  the  jproblem;  "We  stUl  do  not  have 


enough  work  for  prisoners  anywhere  except 
In  Federal  Institutioiu,  and  lack  of  work  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems.  State 
laws  restrict  the  work  prisoners  can  do,  and 
its  the  biggest  handicap  to  prison  adminis- 
tration today." 

Concerning  overcrowding  In  ancient  d\in- 
geons,  consider  the  State  prison  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  It  Is  the  oldest  in  the  coiuitry. 
Built  in  1803  it  was  condemned  far  back  In 
the  last  century.  Massachusetts  has  a  new 
$6  million  institution  that  should  be  ready 
by  the  spring  of  1954.  It  will  be  called  a 
prison  colony  and  that  in  Itself  indicates  a 
change  of  viewpoint. 

When  you  have  thoiisands  of  men  lumped 
together,  as  in  some  penitentiaries — ^where 
young  boys  are  mixed  in  with  the  older, 
hardened,  criminals — there  is  bound  to  be 
trouble.  The  country  has  scientifically  im- 
proved its  hospitals.  Its  mental  asylums,  and 
has  made  progress  on  every  other  problem 
except  in  the  housing  and  treatment  of 
those  who  have  broken  the  laws,  but  will 
someday  return  to  society.  Will  they  be  re- 
formed or  embittered?  After  all,  prisons  are 
supposed  to  be  correctional  institutions.  It 
was  never  intended  that  they  should  be  half- 
way stations  between  life  and  death  for  all 
who  enter  their  gates.  When  the  prisoner's 
term  is  up-~or  he  has  been  paroled  or  par- 
doned— he  will  he  a  law-abiding  member 
of  society,  or  a  dangerous  one,  depending  in 
large  measure  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  rehabilitation  work  done  by  the  prison 
system. 

Alarmed  by  the  civil  war  within  some 
prisons,  the  States  themselves  are  trying  to 
get  the  new  money  and  the  new  methods 
to  maintain  law  and  order  among  the  im- 
wllUng  guests  even  before  their  manners  are 
Improved. 

A  few  States,  like  California,  are  experi- 
menting boldly.  The  Institution  for  Men  at 
Chino  has  no  stone  walls,  gims.  or  iron 
bars.  Not  even  zebra  suits.  Almost  all  of 
the  guards  have  had  scmxm  college  training. 
There  are  no  stool  pigeons.  Only  a  low 
barbed  wire  fence  surrounds  this  "farm-type 
institution  for  prisoners  capable  of  moral 
rehabilitation."  Every  man  is  taught  a 
trade  or  a  skill  that  will  enable  him  to  get 
a  self-respecting  Job  when  he  is  released. 
Wives  and  children  join  In  a  family  picnic 
on  visiting  days  with  Ithe  husband  and 
father  who  is  working  dff  his  sentence  by 
good  behavior.  With  these  minimum  secur- 
ity risks,  the  policy  is  followed  of  treating 
them  as  i>eople,  most  of  whom  will  respond 
to  humane  treatment  aqd  trust. 

One-third  of  Califomiia's  prisoners  now 
qualify  for  this  type  of  custody  where  escape 
is  easy,  but  very  few  try  it.  Of  all  men  re- 
leased from  the  old-type  prisons  throughout 
the  United  States,  one-fifth  come  back  again 
because  of  parole  violations.  In  the  Cali- 
fornia experiment,  that  average  has  been 
cut  in  half. 

In  fact,  it  is  no  longef  an  experiment  but 
an  established  success.  jDxirlng  the  12-year 
experience  of  this  prison  without  a  wall,  it 
has  punished  over  12.OO|0  men  by  depriving 
them  of  their  liberty  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  but  It  has  also  made  good  citizens  out 
of  most  of  them.  They  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  earn  their  freedom  by  demon- 
strating that  they  can  measure  up  to  re- 
sponsibility. The  great  majority  responded 
the  right  way. 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  the  man  who 
was  selected  to  supervise  this  new  correc- 
tional institution,  had  proved  that  it  could 
l3e  done  while  he  was  warden  at  the  Federal 
Industrial  Reformatory  at  Chlllicothe,  Ohio. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  a  sim- 
ilar correctional  Institution  at  SeagovlUe, 
Tex.  New  X<vk  State  1»  trying  out  the  idea 
at  WallkUl. 

Of  course,  the  first  duty  of  any  prison  is 
to  carry  out  the  sentenJce  of  the  court.  Safe 
ciutody  alone.  Is  not  enQiigh,  however.  There 
must  be  proper  classification,  aided  by  re- 
ligious, educational,  industrial,  and  medical 
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programs.  Doctors  of  the  mind  make  their 
contribution  by  searching  for,  and  revealing 
the  root  of  antisocial  attitudes.  Often  they 
are  able  to  unravel  thi|  kinks  in  human  per-; 
Bonallty,  and  guide  thje  prisoner  Into  path* 
of  constructive  behavitx-. 

The  dungpeons  in  some  backward  States  and 
the  savage  disciplines  that  are  enforced 
make  the  inmates  worse,  instead  of  reform- 
ing them.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  2  out  at 
every  3  prisoners  fall  back  on  crime  sa 
the  only  way  of  making  a  living.  This  not 
only  hikes  the  bill  for  society;  it  proves 
that  our  prisons  are  falling  down  on  the  Job 
when  they  are  unable  to  produce  a  better 
record  on  the  part  of  their  graduates. 

The  F>ederal  correctional  system  on  the 
other  hand  has  a  modern  approach  to  the 
problem  of  confining  and  reeducating  those 
who  commit  crimes  that  are  violations  of 
Federal  laws.  It  maintains  26  institutions. 
Over  19,000  offenders  are  in  ciistody. 

Offenses  range  from  counterfeiting  and 
forgery,  eml>ezzlement  and  fraud,  inunigra- 
tion  violations,  kidnaping,  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, Illegal  operation  of  stills,  narcotic- 
drug  law  offenders,  thefts  from  interstate 
commerce,  violators  <4  the  ffational  Bank 
and  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  White  Slave 
Act,  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act* 
national  defense  and  security  laws,  etc. 

The  Federal  prison  system  has  modified 
the  time-honored  view  that  a  person  breaks 
the  law  solely  because  he  wilfully  prefers 
evil  to  good.  Having  largely  abandoned  the 
idea  that  people  are  bad  by  choice,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  no  longer  looks 
upon  the  mass-custody  Institution,  with  its 
harsh  discipline  and  punishment,  as  the-s^^ 
answer  to  the  crime  problein. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  demon* 
strated  that  with  classification  and  the  care- 
ful study  of  prisoners,  open  institutions  can 
be  widely  substituted  for  the  traditional 
prison.  The  institution  at  SeagovlUe,  Tex., 
has  shown  far  beyond  expectations  how  well 
men  respond  to  trust,  a  constructive  pro- 
gram, and  dynafnic  leadership.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  screened  and  rigidly  super- 
vised rooms  in  all  but  the  two  maximum- 
secxirlty  penitentiaries,  in  favor  of  less  aus- 
tere facilities  has  helped  maintain  family 
relationships  and  prisoner's  self-respect. 

Nor  has  money  or  effort  been  better  e«» 
pended  than  in  removing  the  facial  scars 
and  correcting  the  physical  handicaps  which 
are  found  «>  frequently  among  the  inmates 
of  our  Institutions.  The  policy  of  rewarding 
men  for  extrameritorious  service  has  con- 
tributed tremendovisly  to  the  morale  of  the 
Federal  institutions,  and  the  prisoner's  be- 
lief tliat  society  will  treat  him  in  accordance 
with  his  Just  desserts.  This  is  In  no  sense  a 
softening  of  treatment  or  coddling  of  the 
prisoner.  It  is,  rather,  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  free  enterprise  and 
fair  dealing. 

Mr.  James  V.  Ben^tt,  Director.  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  speaking  of  a  design  for  Federal 
prisoners,  said :  "Howi  to  strike  an  equitable 
balance  between  society's  instinctive  need  to 
punish  for  criminal  behavior,  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  offender,  is  more  than  an 
exercise  in  logic  or  social  theory.  Flogging, 
mutilation,  branding,  strijjed  clothing,  the 
silent  system  which  resulted  only  in  the  deg- 
radation of  the  human  personality  are  now 
inconsistent  with  our  present  day  system  oX 
humanitarian  values.  It  has  become  almost 
axiomatic  that  the  focus  of  prison  adminis- 
tration must  be  on  the  individual  and  on  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  his  behavior. 
The  only  Justification  for  imprisonment  is 
social  protection,  and  the  i»1me  Jxistlficatiofi 
for  the  prison  is  correction." 

The  Fedo-al  system  is  dedicated  to  this  i 
philosophy  and  its  program  has,  from  tbe  | 
very  beginning,  emphasized  an  individual-  J 
ized  approach  to  the  study  and  treatment; 
of  the  offender.  ' 

The  Federal  prisons  show  good  results. 
Mutinies   are   almoet   unheard   of.     J 
breaks  are  rare. 


'Tl 


I 
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Apart  ftom  tfecthr*  aad  hmnMie  cnctodf. 
the  mBdcral  tyttmn  wwka  to  rebtiUd  the  In- 
mate. He  ia  prepitfed  for  hlB  return  to  nor- 
mal life.  It  la  not  enough  tbat  he  be  taught 
to  aTold  crime.  He  mtist  be  helped  to  make 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  In  his  home.  In  his 
job,  and  in  his  personal  life.  The  i»1aon 
alms  to  remake  lives.  The  test,  ttierefore, 
must  be  in  the  living  of  those  lives. 

The  Youth  Correction  program,  derlsed  by 
the  Amtfican  Law  Institute,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  California, 
and  five  other  States.  The  youth  board  Is 
granted  authority  to  treat  the  youth  as  If 
be  were  sick,  which  he  Is.  A  hospital  build- 
ing alone  does  not  make  a  hospital.  Diag- 
nosis and  treatment  are  most  important. 
ZJkewlse  walls  and  im  bars  do  not  account 
for  the  success  of  otir  Federal  prisons.  What 
goes  on  inside  the  prisoner's  body,  his  mind, 
and  his  personality,  these  ar«  ttte  Ills  that 
must  be  corrected  to  restore  him  to  normal 
conduct.  - 

Our  Federal  prisons  are  doing  this  ]ob  with 
patience,  flnnneas,  and  understanding. 


FsffM  PricM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  DTWART 

aw  MONTAKA 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1953 

BCr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
radio  broadcast  by  Hon.  Harold  Lovkb. 
of  South  Dakota,  on  the  subject  of  farm 
prices. 

This  Is  one  in  a  series  of  special  broad- 
casts by  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives  on  farm  prices  and 
farm  programs,  carried  over  a  network 
of  stations  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Montana,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  As- 
sociation. 

The  broadcast  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing upon  this  program  and  discussing  wltll 
this  radio  audience  farm  prices  and  ttke  out- 
locA  for  price  support  legislation  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  January  that  declining 
farm  prices  constituted  the  most  Important 
domestic  problem  facing  the  83d  Congress. 
I  am  of  the  further  opinion  that  the  present 
support  program  will  not  be  weakened  or 
tampered  with  in  any  manner  by  this  Con- 
gress or  any  other  Congress  until  a  better 
I  program  Is  proposed. 

Memories  of  the  grim  depresslcm  days  on 

the  farm,  with  its  disastrous  effects  on  every 

j  dUzen  and  upon  every  walk  of  life,  are  too 

fresh  in  the  minds  of  too  many  to  be  ignored 

I  In  this  hour  of  declining  farm  prices.     We 

'  have    seen    what   happens    to   Main    Street 

I  when   the  farmer  goes  broke.     We   cannot 

afford  to  have  this  happen  again.     History 

shows  that  the  prosperity  of  industry,  of 

labor,  of  the  professional  man.  In  fact,  the 

prosperity  of  every  walk  of  life.  Including 

XTncle  Sam  himself,  depends  upon  the  pro»- 

t>enty  of  agrlcultiue. 

I  I  would  not  say  that  the  farmers,  the 
ranchers  and  feeders  are  standing  on  the 
brink  of  disaster,  but,  on  the  other  hand. 
X  wUl  not  stand  idly  by  and  watch  them 
pushed  to  the  edge  of  disaster  before  coming 
to. their  rescue.  The  time  to  lock  the  bcun 
door  is  bef  cnre  the  horse  Is  stolen.  The  reat 
Worry  Is  not  what  has  happened  to  farm 
prices,  but  what  can  and  wUl  happen  If  not 
thecked.  The  other  day.  I  received  a  letter 
Rtun  a  friend  of  mine,  not  a  farnur,  but  a 


dentiA  In  my  home  town  of  Watertown. 
Althoiigh  this  friend  is  a  dentist,  he  un- 
dersta  ads  eleuly  the  problems  of  the  farm- 
ers. ]  (ere  Is  what  he  said.  "Ton  and  I  know 
that  I  i  \ued  to  be  that  It  took  a  farmer  SO 
years  to  go  broke,  but  now,  with  the  high 
price  if  machinery  and  things  a  farmer  has 
to  bu; ',  he  can  go  broke  In  »  year." 

The  farmers  today  are  caught  In  a  prlce- 
oost  flC[ueeaew  Thev  get  leas  for  what  they 
seU  aiid  pay  almom  as  much  as  before  for 
what  they  have  to  buy.  In  January  of  this 
year  1 ;  was  estimated  that  net  farm  income 
had  di  opped  33  percent  since  1947,  while  non- 
farm  ncomes.  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
steadl  [y  climbing.  The  farmers'  share  of  the 
natioiial  income  today  is  lower  than  It  was 
in  192  2.  In  1946  the  farmers'  share  of  every 
food  t  ollar  was  53  cents;  today  it  has  declined 
to  45  cents.  Farmers  are  caught  by  failing 
prices  for  almost  everything  they  sell  and  by 
unchi  nged  or  slowly  receding  prices  for  what 
they  I  lust  buy. 

It  E  tay  weU  be  that  some  farm  prices  have 
been  i  oo  high,  and  there  should  be  some  ad- 
jTistm  mt,  but  that  adjustment  should  apply 
not  oily  to  the  things  the  farmer  sells  but 
also  io  the  things  the  farmer  must  buy. 
Drops  in  farm  prices  have  been  substantial 
diuin  I  the  past  3  years,  and  consumers  won- 
der ■%  by  this  decline  doesn't  reflect  In  the 
food  I  eross  the  counter.  The  reason  Is  be- 
cause oi  the  rigid  high  wages,  the  high  mar- 
gin of  profits  for  processors  and  manufactur- 
ers, tlte  high  unchanging  prices  of  machin- 
ery ai  d  supplies,  and  the  high  level  of  ta^ es. 
The  f I  irmer  pdone  cannot  be  asked  to  seU  for 
less  ai  Ld  buy  at  the  same  rigid  price  level.  No 
better  argument  for  the  ctMitlnuance  of  the 
preseit  support  program  can  be  found  than 
that.  The  present  support  program  does  not 
guara:itee  the  farmer  a  fixed  income  or  a 
high  1  acom^,  but  only  a  price  for  his  produce 
that  s  ocmaidered  fair  to  the  farmer  and 
consuner  alike.  In  relation  to  what  the 
farms  r  must  pay  for  the  things  he  buys.  So 
long  IIS  this  concept  is  kept  In  the  price- 
support  projgram.  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
any  d  -astic  changes  in  the  law,  if  the  law  Is 
admix  Istered  fairly  and  honestly  and  In  the 
q>lrlt  In  which  it  was  enacted. 
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Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 


Vni£Y.    Mr.  President,  this  Pri- 

Saturday  we  are  glad  to  play 

n  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 

meeting   of   the   All-American 

To.  Combat  Communism. 

is  the  great  organization  to  which 

previously  referred  on  the  Senate 

It  i$  broadly  representative  of  a 

ifariety  of  patriotic  and  civic  groups 

land — representing  more  than  50 

Americans — deeply  interested  in 

communism. 

ktow  that  my  colleagues  and  I  wish 

plendld  conference  well,  because 

recognize  that  the  menace  of  com- 

is  something  that  cannot  be 

with  by  Federal.  State,  or  local 

alone,  but  rather  through  the 

action    and    understanding    by 

's  loyal  citizens. 

connection,    moreover,    with    the 

antii-Communist  effort^  I  append 
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the  text  of  an  article  tnibUShed  tn  tut  i 
Saturday's  —  May  16  —  issue  of  ths 
Brooklyn  Tablet.  This  article  8um« 
marizes  the  features  of  the  committee 
print  released  by  the  Security  AfTalrt 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  initially  referred 
on  May  1  on  page  4274  of  the  Rkcou  to 
this  committee  print,  which  sets  forth 
loopholes  in  the  Nation's  anti-espionage 
and  related  laws.  |      I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Urt%\ 
of  the  program  of  the  All-American, 
Conference,  and  the  text  of  the  article| 
which  describes  one  phase  of  the  secu«| 
rity  problem  demonstrating  why  thli 
conference  is  so  necessary,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concussiokau 
Recorb.  !     1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jiroJ 
gram  and  the  article  were  ordered  to  bci 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows:      i     j 

PaoGBAM  or  ALL-AMmcAK   OoirrOKMCB  TO 

CoicBAT  Coancmnsic.  WssHmcTOM,  D.  C4 

Mat  22-23,  1953  |       j 

nUDAT,  MAT  **,  ItSS  I 

8:30  p.  m.:  Old  Interior  Auditorium,  Mra^ 
Mildred  A.  Ahlgren,  presiding.  i 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  TX>nt  Talk  Americfl 
Into  Slavery." 

Gen.  Prank  L.  Howley,  "What  Is  Riisslli  Xff 
To  In  Her  Peace  Offensive." 

8ATUSDAT,    MAT    SS,    1»B> 

0:90  a.  m.:  Ck>ngresslonal  Boom.  WUlardI 
Hotel,  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  presiding. 

Bvisiness  session  (for  official  representa- 
tives only). 

12:30  p.  m.:  Luncheon.  Crystal  Room,  Wll- 
lard  Hotel.  Mr.  W.  C.  (Tom)  Sawyer,  pre- 
siding. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson.  "The  Faith  of 
men." 

Hon.  Kakl  E.  MrnfDT,  United  States  sinia- 
tor,  "The  Continuing  Danger  of  Communist 
Subversion." 

2:30  p.  m.:  Crystal  Room.  WUlard  Blotel« 
Rev.  John  F.  Cronln.  S.  S..  presiding.       j 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Vogeler,  "Vcduntary  Organ-j 
^tions  Combat  the  Menace  of  Comma-: 
hlsm."  i 

Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells.  "Voluntary  Organ-; 
Izations  Promote  American  Freedom."  | 

7:30  p.  m.:  Banquet,  ballroom.  National 
Press  Club.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  presiding. 

The  Honorable  Herbert  A.  Brownell.  "Th« 
Federal  Employee  Security  Program." 

Mr.  Shaiie  MacCarthy.  "Horsesense  In 
Humans." 

Registration  begins  at  3  p.  m.,  Friday.  May 
32,  in  the  Wlllard  Hotel  lobby.  Registration 
fee.  16;  banquet,  $5;  luncheon.  $5. 
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'i,he  Tablet  of  May  18.  1953] 
Sms  FiKO  Makt  Lcsal  Loopholes — ^EUpbao- 
ARo   Status   or   Natiomai.   Sxcubitt   I^WB 

RJCVSALCD 

(By  Jerome  L.  Mueller) 
Washington,  May  13. — There  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  a  hostile  act  against  the 
United  States  may  completely  escape  pun- 
ishment under  the  present  nonchalant 
United  States  laws  on  offenses  against  na- 
tional security.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
legal  analysis  of  the  subject  made  by  Library 
of  Congress  in  cooperation  with  the  Senate 
Security  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

"Like  so  much  other  statutory  law.  oxir 
legal  iNrotections  against  enemy  egents  and 
their  accomplices  have  evolved  In  a  rather 
haphazard  and  uncoordinated  fashion." 
pointed  out  Senator  Alezanoeb  Wojct,  at 
Wisconsin,  subcommittee  chairman. 

"As  a  result  there  are  many  amblgulttea 
In  present  laws  and  there  are  many  over- 
lapping areas."  he  continued.  "There  are 
some   wide-open   loopholes   through  which 
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enemy  agents  can  escape  ani  have  already 
effectively  escaped  punishment." 
zmaoxqdact  sxpoapo 

Among  obvious  cases  of  tqe  laws'  inade- 
quacy, the  following  were  speclflcally  named: 

The  convictions  of  Alger  Hl^  and  William 
Remington  on  perjury  charges  because  they 
could  not  be  tried  for  th^  substantive 
offenses.  ] 

The  apparent  closing  of  tne  boolt  on  the 
long  trains  of  former  Govemn^ent  employees 
who  plead  constitutional  Imn^unlty  and  re- 
fuse to  deny  affiliation  witlji  the  Nathan 
Sl'verm.aster,  Victor  Perlo.  aind  other  spy 
rings.  1 

The  decision  In  the  treason  trial  of  Judith 
Coplon  requiring  the  Ooverniacnt  to  prove 
that  Information  gained  froni  wire-tapping 
has  not  led,  even  indirectly,  to  the  discovery 
of  any  information  iised  In  tie  prosecution. 

The  Library  of  Congress  anal  ysls  also  listed 
the  following  factors  which  I  often  cancel 
punishment: 

"1.  Many   of   the   crimes   s 


of    limitation  B 


subject    to 
(usually    3 


short    statutes 
years). 

"2.  The  limited  scope  of  eziraditlon  trea- 
ties enable  some  offenders  to  ivold  punish- 
ment if  they  leave  the  country, 

"3.  Several  sUtutes  do  not  deal  with  at- 
tempts to  commit  crimes  defined  therein. 

"4.  Statutory  offenses  are  denned  in  terms 
of  particular  acts,  but  manj^  acU  which 
would  acconiplish  the  same  rtault  are  not 
penalized. 

"5.  Public  trials  make  It  dlfflcult  to  prove 
espionage  without  endangering  national 
security. 

"6.  Diplomatic  immui^lty  is  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  subversive  activity. 

"7.  The  definition  ot  treason  doesv  not 
cover  a  conspiracy  whlCh  has  not  ripened 
or  aid  to  a  foreign  power  which  is  a  de 
facto  enemy  but  not  de  Jure. 

"8.  The  requirements  Ifor  jwoof  of  treason 
.  make   it   virtually  impossible  to  convict   a 
clever  conspirator. 

"9.  The  law  of  war  operates  only  In  time 
of  war  and  much  statutory  law  Is  directed 
primarily  against  wartin^e  offenseal" 

ARCHAIC    CONCIPTS         | 

Regarding  this  final  point.  Senator  Witrr 
asserted,  "There  are  certain  (u-ohaic  con- 
cepts in  the  laws.  Many  were  better  adapted 
to  a  day  when  time  of  peace  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  time  ^f  war;  whereas  In 
the  present  period  of  the  cold  war,  with  Its 
Korean  conflict  and  its  oVer  130,000  American 
casualties,  peace  is  obviously  a  misnomer, 
and  wartime  consideratijons  might  well  gov- 
ern in  certain  respects. : 

"The  very  nature  of  communism,  with 
Its  perpetual  drive  for  blobal  dominion,  its 
rapid  change  of  pace  fthrough  periods  of 
peace  offensives,  and  th^n  bold  belligerence, 
would  seem  to  require  ah  adaptation  of  pres- 
ent statutes  to  cle«u-ly  dieflne  acts  endanger- 
ing national  security  in  these  new  circum- 
stances." 

The  situation  is  particularly  out  of  kilter, 
he  charged,  when  the  F^eral  Biueau  of  In- 
vestigation is  hampereid  In  its  activities 
"while  Soviet  agents  laugh  up  their  sleeves 
at  the  restrictions  with  which  we  have 
shackled  our  own  sentinels." 

Some  provisions  of  existing  laws,  he 
charged,  would  stay  the  hand  that  is  trying 
to  protect  us  from  eneipy  plots  against  the 
Nation. 

The  most  absurd  of  tbese  shackles  is  the 
one  which  prevents  th*  FBI  from  making 
full  use  of  wiretapping  in  the  war  on  alien 
spies  and  native  traitors. 

The  Library  of  CongreM  study  states:  "The 
Supreme  Court  having  held  that  wiretapping 
does  not  violate  the  fourth  amendment.  Con- 
gress could  make  this  e^dence  admissible  by 
amending  the  statute." 

Senator  Wtltt  and  Representative  K«k- 
MKTH  KxATiNQ,  Of  New  lljoTk.  have  Introduced 


identical  bills  to  authbrlae  Federal  agtttts. 
after  apiiroval  by  a  Jiidge,  to  tap  wires  In 
caees  Involving  national  security  and  to  use 
evidence  gained  by  this  method. 

It  is  utterly  fantastic  that  Congress  has 
pussyfooted  for  so  long  in  allowing  remov- 
able legalities  to  Impede  the  prosecution  of 
spier  and  traitors.  To  remain  tTr'""i"e  much 
longer  may  be  fataL  :  ' 
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RelatioBt  Wkh  the  Brituk 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

OF  DELAWAU 

IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
.1         Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thought- 
ful editorial  entitled  "Grievous  Words." 
which  appeared  in  the  Wilmington 
Morning  News  of  Friday.  May  15. 

T^e  editorial  suggests  a  calmer  and 
more  prudent  appraisal  of  the  situation 
growing  out  of  the  recent  battle  of  words 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

Despite  our  inclination  to  take  strong 
offense  at  the  intemperate  statement  of 
Mr.  Attlee.  it  seems  to  me  that  our  in- 
terests would  be  better  served  by  avoid- 
ing strained  relations  with  the  British, 
because  in  the  long  run  such  differences 
will  only  provide  the  Kremlin  with  addi- 
tional verbal  ammunition  to  use  against 
us  and  our  allies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RsdoRo, 
as  follows: 

{  j  Gbxcvoitb  Wokim 

Remembrance  of  things  past  may  help  ua 
nnderstand  the  recent  criticisms  of  America 
launched  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and 
Clement  Attlee.  The  shoe  used  to  be  on  the 
other  foot  (and  stiU  is.  at  times) .  Britannia 
ruled  the  waves;  the  povmd  sterling  was  the 
world  standard:  the  sun  never  set  on  the 
British  Empire — and  many  Individual  Brit- 
ishers seemed  to  have  an  offensive  air  of 
superiority.  To  hurl  insults  at  Britain 
seemed  as  simple  and  inevitable  as  a  small 
boy's  shying  snowballs  at  a  sUk  topper. 

Some  of  the  fun  has  gone  out  of  this 
sport  since  Britain  became  a  second-class 
power  and  the  burly  defeaters  of  old  were 
condemned  to  an  austerity  diet  almost  as 
meatless  as  it  was  tasteless.  Why  hit  a  coun- 
try when  it's  down?  Even  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormlck.  publisher  of  the  anglophobe 
Chicago  Tribune,  had  a  few  blandishments 
for  Britain  on  his  recent  visit  to  London. 
Britain  U  no  longer  top  dog. 

But  America  is.  And  In  the  humiliation 
of  their  changed  role,  many  Britons  feel 
about  America  very  much  as  Americans  used 
to  feel  about  Britain.  They  think  we  act 
superior.  They  reason  that  America  is  nm- 
ning  the  world,  that  the  world  is  in  a  mess, 
and,  therefore,  that  America  is  to  blame. 
Tweaking  the  American  eagle's  taU  feathers 
has  become  so  popular  that  the  politicians 
were  bound  to  take  It  up.  This  is  simply 
part  of  the  price  we  have  to  pay — as  Britain 
paid  it  for  so  long — for  world  leadership. 

Churchill's  mild  criticism  of  American  pol- 
icy was  immensely  p>opular  with  the  British 
public;  it  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by  all 
shades  ot  press  opinion.  Attlee,  assailed 
from  his  own  left  wing  by  the  antl- American 
Aneiu'in  Bevan,  was  forced  to  go  Churchill 
one  better,  and  did.  There  was  a  sort  of 
InevltablUty  about  the  whole  thlQg.     And 


the  hotter  reaettop'  of  'certain  Members  of 
Congress — In  sharp  omtrast  to  the  \mper<t. 
turbed  attitude  of  the  administration — wa« 
equally  Inevitable,  no  doubt. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  bad  to  happen.  B,\XBj 
sla's,  all-out  peace  offensive  was  aimed  ai 
driving  a  wedge  between  Britain  and  Amer^ 
lea.  Now  the  ELremlin  is  gloating,  and  cease- 
fire negotiations  in  Korea  seem,  to  be  break- 
ing down.  Calmer  heads  in  London  ancf 
Washington  have  a  lot  of  spilled  milk  tb 
mop  up.  It  would  be  foolish  to  cry  over  lt» 
hut  let's  be  wise  enough  to  learn  from  it; 
The  continuing  problem  of  Anglo-Ameriqaa 
relations  is  bound  up  with  the  surivival  o{ 
the  free  world,  but  harsh  words  will  never 
htut  us.  A  book  to  which  we  pay  much  Ud 
service  contains  a  proverb  we  might  weU 
take  to  heart  at  this  Juncttur:  j 

"A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath;  bufej 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  i 


How  To  Wu  the  War  m  Korea 


EKT^SION  Of  REMARKS : 

HON.  BARRY  {M.GOLDWATER 

j     '  I*        or  ARiaoNA 
IN  THE'  SEHIaTE  of  the  united  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr. -President,  XJ 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Let  the  Generals  Win." 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Indian* 
apolis  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJhe  Record,. 
as  follows: 

L>r  TRK  GdipuLB  Wnr 

Every  dlstlngulsbed  American  general  and 
admiral  who  has  been  free  to  express  hla 
honest  opinion  on  hoW  to  end  the  war  in 
Korea,  with  the  exceptions  of  Generals  Brad^ 
ley  and  Marshall,  have  agreed  on  one  slngl* 
proposition.  We  can  only  win  peace  througur 
victory.  I 

General  MacArthur,  General  Spaatz,  Genn 
eral  Wedemeyer,  General  O'Donnell,  General 
Van  Fleet,  General  Arnold,  Admiral  Nimlts., 
Admiral  Ingram.  Admiral  King.  Admiral 
Denfield,  and  our  new  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Admiral  Radford,  have  all  stated  that 
the  United  States  has  the  power  to  win  th€l 
Korean  war,  that  we  can  do  so  quickly  and 
surely,  and  that  we  must  do  so  or  lose  every- 
thing for  which  we  fought  and  everything  fo# 
which  oxir  brave  sons  died  in  Korea.  [ 

This  Is  an  impressive  list  of  the  finest 
brains  In  modem  American  military  history! 
These  generals  and  admirals  are  not  "war^ 
mongers."  They  abhcw  warmaklng  for  its 
own  sake.  Iliey  do  not  want  to  "enlarge  the 
war"  as  Dean  Acheson  tised  to  put  it.  They 
only  want  to  win  it,  to  win  a  war  that 
America  is  already  engaged  in  fighting.  , 

These  generals  and  admirals  understand 
what  we  are  fighting  Cor  and  what  we  ar« 
fighting  against  in  Korea.  They  know  -tha 
natxu-e  of  communism;  its  Implacable  detw* 
minatlon  to  conquer  the  free  world  for  the 
proletarian  revolution.  They  Itnow  that  the 
Communists  will  use  truces  and  treaties 
only  to  advance  this  final  goal;  that  they  will 
retreat  only  before  superior  power  and  then 
only  to  regroup  and  strengthen  their  forces 
for  a  new  attack — as  tbey  did  In  China  and 
as  they  are  doing  In  Korea.  They  know  that 
the  Communists,  as  Van  Fleet  said,  now 
know  they  have  lost  the  war  in  Kor)ea — on 
the  battlefield.  Knowing  that,  they  now 
seek  to  vrtn  the  war  at  the  truce  table — as 
Stalin  won  World  War  n  at  Yalta,  Teheran, 
„and  Potsdam  from  those  who  thought  thej| 
were  hla 
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Tat  a  yean  of  bloody  ctalemsto  war  tha 
State  Department,  ixnder  Ttnmaa  and  AAe- 
aon,  sought  to  xue  the  method  of  negotlatkm. 
conciliation,  and  compromise  to  win  peace  In 
Korea.  During  that  time  we  hare  had  over 
60.000  new  casualtfes  in  Korea  and  we  are 
no^  closer  to  an  honorable  peace  and  a  tinlfled 
Korea  than  we  were  2  years  ago.  Those 
2  years  should  have  proved  to  us  how  foolish, 
how  dangerous,  and  how  Impossible  It  Is  to 
win  peace  without  victory  against  the  Com- 
munists. 

Bven  President  Truman  admitted  that  the 
Communists  respect  only  force.  But  we 
have  not  used  the  superior  force  we  hold  to 
gain  that  respect.  We  have  Jumped  through 
the  hoop  every  time  they  whisper  the  magic 
word  "peace"  and  we  have  meanwhile  lost 
for  freedom  half  of  Indochina  and  all  of 
Tibet,  not  to  mentlwi  the  whole  of  China  to 
communism. 

The  Communists  will  not  agree  to  a  truce 
or  an  armistice  that  unites  Korea  and  im- 
poses Just  punishment  on  the  aggressor — ^not 
unless  they  must.  Only  by  facing  them  with 
actual  defeat  and  disaster  will  we  force  them 
to  agree  to  such  terms. 

Victory  for  our  armies  tn  Korea — a  victory 
which  nearly  every  competent  military  man 
In  America  agrees  is  both  certain  and  neces- 
sary— would  rddndle  the  faith  of  the  whole 
world  in  freedom.  It  would  be  the  first  de- 
feat for  communism  since  World  War  IX.  It 
woiild  break  the  onward  march  at  commu- 
nism in  Asia.  It  would  prove  to  the  world 
that  freemen  not  only  can  win  but  are  win- 
ning the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. It  would  inspire  new  hope  and  cour- 
age In  the  hearts  of  those  slaves  behind  the 
Iiao  Curtain  who  yearn  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  personal  liberty.  It  wool^ 
save  the  United  Nations  as  a  wwld  organl- 
■atlon  from  Impotence  and  decay.  | 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  negotiated  surrender  for  the 
policy  of  peace  through  victory  tn  Korea. 
It  Is  time  to  give  the  war  In  Korea  back  to 
tiM  generals  to  win. 


CX)NGR]  SSSIONAl  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Trace  Talks  hk  Korea 


EZTQYSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


ZN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedmxdav,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoao  an  article  by  David  Law- 
rence, published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Ftlday,  May  15.  1953.  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  an  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcctto, 
as  follows: 

BUTSIN   TOBPKIon  TkXTCC  TaUCS — nT  l^AK 

WooiA  Havb  Bsew  Fooubh  To  ICaxb 
AosmcKwrs  Anm  Atti.is  SpntCH  Showed 
AmrAJTZMOBs  or  B!(M.oan  Our 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Knowing  that  nearly  all  elements  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  opposed  to  America's  pol- 
icies in  the  Far  East,  It  was  not  surprising 
that  the  Communist  negotiators  in  Korea  re- 
jected the  latest  plan  submitted  by  the  U.  M. 
commander. 

For,  if  ever  a  negotiation  was  torpedoed 
without  warning.  It  was  the  Panmunjom 
parleys  of  the  last  few  days  which  have  Just 
been  broken  up  by  the  speech  of  Clement 
Attlee  In  the  British  Parliament. 

The  Communist  negotiators  would  have 
been  foolish  to  go  ahead  with  any  agree- 
ments as  long  as  it  was  apparent  that,  by 
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ho]  Ung  Out  atm  further,  they  could  take 
ad'  antage  of  the  discord  and  the  disunity 
art  Ing  firam  the  differences  between  the 
Un  ted  States  and  CJreat  Britain. 

"]  he  story  Is  a  tragic  one  becaxue  evidently 
Prl  xke  Minister  Churchill,  who  is  experienced 
en<  ugh  to  know  better,  insisted  on  a  forelgn- 
al^iin  debate  In  Parliament  at  a  crucial 
mo  oient  in  the  Korean  negotiations.  There 
weie  efforts  made  by  the  Washington  Gov- 
ern ment  to  dissuade  him  but  to  no  avail.  It 
wail  inevitable  that  any  debate  on  the  Par 
Salt  would  accentuate  American-British 
dill  erenoes. 

J  Jso,  wben-a  former  Prime  IClnlster  is  so 
liMilscreet  as  to  make  a  speech  attacking 
An  erica  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
CO]  ngreas  of  the  United  States  Is  being  asked 
to  ihell  out  more  and  more  billions  for  the 
aid  of  Europe,  there  must  be  something  rad- 
Ica  ly  wrong  with  the  political  Judgment  of 
thf  leader  of  the  British  Labor  Party. 

Ilr.  Attlee  will  not  get  off  the  hook  by 
att  kcklng  Senator  IfcCAKTHT  any  more  than 
the  Wisconsin  Senator's  fiery  reply  wlU  bring 
an   Improvement   In  Anglo-American  rela>i| 

tlO  IS.  ',  I 

1  here  Is.  at  course,  a  school  of  thought 
wh  ch  thinks  It  is  much  better  to  air  aU 
th(  differences  now  and  get  the  publle 
opinion  at  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  source* 
of  fricticm  than  to  allow  Ul  feeUng  to 
am  mlder  indefinitely  and  cause  the  fires  of 
dla  tension  to  bum  on  and  on. 

Ihe  truth  Is.  British  newspapers  in  large 
pait  have  been  reporting  from  the  United 
Sta  tes  for  months  a  one-sided  story  of  Amer- 
ica i  attitudes  toward  the  Far  East.  The 
lino  taken  has  been  that  only  a  handful  at 
Anerlcans  were  interested  in  seeing  the 
Coi  omunlst  regime  ptmlshed  for  her  aggres- 
aloi  in  Korea  and  that  only  a  handful  also 
favsred  aid  to  the  Nationalist  Government 
on  Formosa.  Yet  American  policy  of  aiding 
Ch:  ang  Kai-shek's  forces  has  for  nearly  3 
years  now  been  approved  by  Congress,  and 
the  re  has  been  no  idea  in  Washington  either 
uni  ler  the  previous  or  the  present  admlnls- 
traion  that  the  Communist  regime  should 
be  rewarded  for  her  aggression  by  inviting 
the  Bed  China  Government  into  the  U.  N. 
to  bake  China's  permanmt  seat  in  the  Se- 
GUI  Lty  Council,  with  its  all-powerful  veto. 

1  he  British  people  have  been  singularly 
uni  ware  that  the  United  States  has  had  more 
Uun  1  million  boys  in  the  Far  East  and 
that  nearly  136,000  casualties  have  been 
incirred  on  the  theory  that  Britain  stood 
wit  n  America  wholeheartedly'  behind  the 
U.  F.  resolution  which  ordered  the  aggression 
repelled  in  June  1950.  Ihla  principle  of 
col  ectlve  security  based  on  Britain's  sum>ort 
hai  been  extolled  in  America.  To  see 
Brl  ain.  therefore,  throtigh  Prime  Minister 
Ch!  irchlll  as  well  as  former  Prime  Minister 
Att  ee,  virtually  repudiating  the  Idealism  of 
Juxe  1950,  with  a  willingneas  to  accept  a 
stal  emate  now  on  ignomlnloiis  terms  which 
leave  Korea  divided.  Is  as  shocking  as  to 
see  Mr.  Attlee  accusing  some  unidentified 
Am  sricans  of  wanting  an  all-out  war  in  the 
world  because  some  Americans  believe  in 
usliig  maximum  power  to  win  a  victory  on 
the  battlefields  of  Korea. 

The  effort  of  M^.  Attlee  to  drive  a  wedge 
betreen  President  Elsenhower  and  his  Sec- 
rett  ry  of  State  by  claiming  that  the  latter's 
spe<  ch  differed  from  the  April  16  pronounce- 
meiit  by  the  Chief  Executive  is  an  attempt 
to  e  reate  mischief — a  task,  unfortunately,  to 
whibh  some  American  writers  still  wedded 
to  ithe  Acheson  concepts  have  dedicated 
theioselves,  too. 

a  nail  wonder  that  latest  Moscow  dls- 
pat(  hes  say  that  the  Russian  newspapers  are 
plajlng  up  Mr.  Attlee's  speech  and  com- 
mei  ting  that  ''the  speeches  of  rank-and-file 
metibers  of  the  British  Parliament — Cbn- 
servfttlves  as  well  as  Laborltes — proved  a 
groiring  dissatisfaction  In  England  with 
varl  >us  aspects  of  American  foreign  paUcj," 


Small  wonder,  too,  that  Pravda  led  Its  arttde 
with  a  quotation  from  Laborite  John  Hynd. 
who  in  his  speech  in  Parliament  criticised 
Lt.  Gen.  William  K.  Harrison.  Amiirtcan 
negotiator,  for  his  "aggressive  tone  at  the 
Korecm  negotiations." 

Why  wouldn't  the  Communists  reject  the 
proposals  when  some  of  Britain's  spokesmen 
in  Parliament  have  already  publicly  repudi- 
ated the  Amertcac  negotiators?  With  such 
ineptitude,  the  word  may  wonder  whether 
Britlah  bungling,  vhlch  led  the  world  Into 
World  War  I  and  which  failed  at  Munich 
to  perceive  the  folly  of  Its  own  diplomacy 
and  brought  on  World  War  n,  may  now  be 
dragging  the  world  involuntarily  into  world 
war  in  by  failing  to  be  decisive  and  at 
critical  moments  to  adhere  unequivocally 
to  Its  pledges  to  Ito  alUea. 


Low-Fare  Air  Trayel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  | 

or  MAaaacHuaana 
nf  IBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATK 

Tuesday.  May  19, 19S3 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou>  an  addresa 
entitled  "Mass  Air  Transportation  and 
the  Public  Intei-est,"  by  CoL  Joseph  P. 
Adams,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  delivered  by 
him  before  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  April  15,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  X 
want  you  to  know  that  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  be  Invited  to  address  the  alr-mlnded  cltl- 
sens  of  Oakland  d\iring  your  Aviation  Week. 
before  this  cooperative  luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Cl^l:^ns  Committee  for  Airport  and  Indus- 
trial DeveiofHnent,  and  the  Lions  Club. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  double  privUege  for  me  to  be 
here  on  this  occasion,  for  I  am  the  only 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  who 
hails  tram  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
Statea. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  make  another 
visit  to  Oakland.  In  1933  I  flew  to  Oakland 
in  command  of  a  Marine  Squadron  of  Curtlss 
Helldlvers  from  Seattle.  Wash.  Again  in 
1945,  I  vlalted  this  fair  city  upon  my'retiim 
from  Okinawa.  Aside  from  being  a  native 
of  the  west  co<wt.  therefore.  I  feel  tbatj  Z  am 
no  stranger  to  Oakland. 

You  have  shown  uniisual  foresight  and 
perseverance  through  the  years  in  develop- 
ing your  great  air  terminal.  It  Is  a  truism 
for  me  to  point  out  that  every  large  city 
and  metropotltaa  area  of  this  Nation  now 
depends  on  rapid  and  frequent  air  transpor- 
tation to  maintain  and  develop  local  trade 
and  travel.  Air  transportation  in  less  than 
3-score  years  has  become  the  high  speed 
artery  of  American  commerce  and  has  acted 
as  a  ahot  of  conunerclal  adrenadin  to  all 
private  business,  large  and  small.         I  T 

At  this  time  here  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  you  are 
keenly  Interested  in  improving  and  expand- 
ing your  great  air  terminal  so  that  more 
air  commerce  may  move  in  and  out  of  this 
great  city  with  the  resulting  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  entire  area.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  how  the  expansion  and  further 
development  of  low-fare  air  coach  transpor- 
tation will  help  you  attain  this  goal.  Bow- 
ever,  before  discussing  the  <*  air  coach  sltiia- 
tlon.  I  want  to  mention  how  many  of  the 
problems  of  decision  that  are   conartantiy 


eom\ag  up  for  adJucUcatlofx  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautlca  Board  affect  Um  growth  and 
standing  and  character  of  our  agency. 

In  this  springtime  of  ia63r— in  the  60th 
year  of  powered  fight — the  I  Board  in  its 
Judicial  capacity  is  the  umpUe  of  American 
sir  trarsportatlon.  t  think  of  the  Board's 
Judicial  capacity  in  this  sense  particularly 
now  when  our  baseball  season  is  breaking 
out  all  over  the  Nation,  and  on  eyery  sand- 
lot  and  in  every  metropolltaei  stadium  the 
crack  of  a  bat  on  boraehide  heralds  the  com- 
petition to  come.  Ahd  because  the  Board 
as  the  umpire  must  call  the  neclslon  on  all 
the  plays  of  civil  aviation  as  It  sees  them,  I 
know  that  this  agency  of  your  Government 
will  always  be  crttlcused  moT  freely  than 
many  other  departments  of  0<  vernment  that 
have  not  been  given  q\MBi-Jud  IciaJ.  powers  by 
the  Congress.  I  i 

A  particularly  eoB^veralal  ariea  Is  that 
siuTouiKllng  the  in'llMclples  cr  motlvaUons 
for  decisions  by  the  Civil  Aenmautlcs  Board 
which  almost  invariably  hai^  an  immediate 
and  direct  effect  upon  airline  profits.  As  In 
any  other  business,  the  managements  of  the 
airlines  are  interested  in  pro'vlding  a  service 
for  which  people  wlU  pay  enovgh  to  give  the 
stockholders  a  financial  profltl  — 

There  is  a  somewhat  broader  motive,  how- 
ever, which  underlies  all  decisions  of  the 
CAB  in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  ot  1938.  This  act,  as 
you  know,  established  the  Bdard  as  the  in- 
dependent q\iasljudi(^  agendy  of  your  Fed- 
eral Government  lift  dvU  aviation,  and 
charged  it.  among  other  thing*,  with  the  en- 
coxiragement  and  development  at  an  air 
transportation  system  properly  adapted  to 
the  present  and  futive  needs  ot  the  foreign 
and  domestic  conunei|ce  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  postal  aerviee,  and  of  the  natitmal 
defense. 

Now  an  of  us  can  easQy  undcrstamd  the 
financial  profit  mdtlve;  edl  of  Us  in  all  walks 
of  Ufa  participate  in  this  primary  faet  of 
rconomlea.  But  when  you  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  Government,  the  motive  of  profit 
rarely  Involves  money  alone;  instead,  the 
profit  motive  of  Government  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  CAB  is,  broadly  speaking, 
seeing  to  It  that  the  interests  of  aU  o\ir 
people  are  promote<l  and  protected.  This 
means  that  the  CAB  tnust,  at  all  times,  keep 
before  It  in  its  decislbns.  all  factors  relating 
to  the  public  Interest;  that  is,  jrour  Interest. 
rot  instance.  It  means  eliminating  the  bur- 
den of  subsidy  payments  to  air  carriers  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  relieve  the 
taxpay^  (tf  this  flnahctal  burden, 

Another  Important  segment  at  the  puUlc 
Interest  is  that  of  the  stockholder.  Qnder 
the  act.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is 
charged  with  developing  a  sound  air  trans- 
portation system  and  such  a  system  certainly 
requires  that  our  liivesting  public  have  a 
high  regard  for  thej  soxmdness  of  the  air 
transport  indxistry  a^  an  Investment. 

At  the  same  time— and  you  might  say  not 
necessarily  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  taxpayer  or  stockholders — the  profit 
motive  of  Government  means  bringing  atr 
service  to  as  many  people  as  possible  In  all 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  it  means 
bringing  this  service  to  them  at  fares  which 
are  as  low  as  is  economically  feasible. 

So  you  see  that  to  encourage  asul  to 
develop  civil-air  transportation  service  in 
the  pHblk:  interest  requires  the  Board  in 
many  decisions  to  underwrite  air  transport 
operations  through  the  direct  assistance  of 
subsidy  mall  payments  temporarily  at  least, 
and  In  addition,  to  <^tify  suclh  service  Into 
small  cities  or  aretis  that  by  themselves, 
evaluated  from  a  financial  profit  motive 
alone,  could  never  Receive  or  Immediately 
support  such  service^ 

Indeed  since  the  inception  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Act.  which  charged  the  Board 
with  the  equal  proUems  of  developing  an 
air  transportation  service  economically,  oti 
the  one  hand,  and  encouraging  and  develop- 


ing air  transportation  In  the  beat  interests 
of  the  public,  on  t^e  other,  there  have  been 
many  Board  decisions,  ^hich.  analyzed  from 
a  businessman's  point  <ot  view — considering 
only  the  financial  profit  Immediately  return- 
able— would  never  have  been  made.  Yet. 
on  the  other  hand.  If  those  decisions  had  not 
been  made  by  the  Board  you  would  not  today 
have  the  great  systeim  of  American  air 
transportation  that  serves  all  of  our  48  States, 
all  our  Territories,  and  all  the  continents  of 
the  world. 

Certainly  this  Boaifd  would  never  have 
underwritten  the  develojpment,  operation,  and 
enlargement  of  ovir  domestic  air  carriers  if 
it  had  been  concerned  solely  with  returning 
an  immediate  profit  in  money  on  that  In- 
vestment. The  beginning  of  operation  of  the 
airlines  by  private  comjpanles  in  1926  meant 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  guar- 
antiee some  financial  a^lstance  in  the  form 
of  mall -pay  subsidy  uiitll  they  were  able  to 
fiy  on  their  own  wlhgs  without  Federal 
assistance.  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
today  a  number  of  our  air  farriers  have 
reached  the  happy  condition  of  economic  self - 
sufllclency,  and  are  no  longer  receiving  sub- 
sidy mall  pay  from  the  Government.  They 
have  won  through  more  than  twoscore  years 
of  subsidized  operations  until  10  of  our  14 
scheduled  domestic  tnonk  alrtines  are  now 
classified  as  being  nonsubsldlzed. 

The  taxpayers'  money  which  the  Board  has 
expended  In  the  name  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  development  of  pri- 
vately operated  air  transportation  has  been  a 
good  investment. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Ctril  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  through  JuOe  30,  1951,  total  mail 
payments  to  ^e  domestic  alrtines  and  the 
total  .cost  of  tb€  poet  office  related  to  air- 
mail service  were  three-quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars.  When  this  tremendous  sum  Is  oB- 
set.  however,  by  the  total  revenue  received 
during  that  same  period  from  air-mall 
postage,  there  was  an  excess  of  cost — Includ- 
ing servlce-mall  pay,  subsidy  and  post-office 
costs — over  posfikge  i  receipts,  of  only 
$6fi.300.000.  I 

This  means  that  for*  about  $4,300,000  per 
3  3W  since  the  paasa::e  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act,  this  country  has  been  provided 
with  an  airline  netwo^.  which  today  Is  au-  _ 
thorlzed  to  serve  over  166,000  route-miles  in  ' 
the  United  States  and  Is  certificated  to  serve 
7<}1  dtles  to  all  48  States.  This  is  not  a  bad 
rebord,  as  far  as  the  United  States  tax- 
payers are  concerned.  In  my  opinion,  this 
shows  that  the  investi^ent  of  the  taxpayers 
has  p>aid  off. 

Now  letTs  look  at  thie  trend  of  taxpayers' 
contributions  toward  alrtine  revenues  dur- 
ing the  last  14  years.  I^  1938.  when  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  was  created,  you  taxpay- 
ers contributed  »1  to  ithe  revenues  of  our 
domestic  trunkllnes  iar  about  every  82 
that  the  trunkllnes  '  earned  themselves. 
Last  year,  in  1952,  you  contributed  only  10 
cents  fOT  every  $2  that  the  tnmkllnes  earned 
themselves.  It  follows  that  at  least  as  far 
as  our  trunkllnes  are  concerned,  you.  as  tax- 
payers, are  10  times  better  off  than  you  were 
14  years  ago. 

Not  only  are  the  taxpayers  this  much  bet- 
ter off  now  than  In  1938  but  I  would  point 
out  that  the  10  cents  in  each  $2  of  trunk- 
line  revenue  which  you  are  still  [taylng  is 
almost  entirely  compensation  to  the  airlines 
for  the  service  they  perform  In  carrying  the 
mail.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  this  10  cents 
can  be  termedi  subsidy  today,  whereas  in 
1938  a  cozuiderable  portion  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' contribution  was  sutisldy. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  bore  you  with  reams 
of  statistics,  but  since  growth,  and  almost 
phenomenal  growth,  is  a  basic  characteristic 
of  air  transportation.  I  want  to  give  you 
some  facts  indicating  that  growth.  In  1953. 
otir  domestic  airlines  carried  more  than  24 
million  passengers  over  12  billion  passenger- 
miles.  These  totals  represent  about  22 
iifft/ea  as,  many  passengers  and  almost  35 


times  as  many  passrnger-mlles  as  the  alf'^ 
lines  in  this  countsy  carried  14  years  aaa 
In  1938.  I 

In  1983  almost  30  pereent  of  this  traOo 
was  what  we  call  low-fare  aircoach  traffic. 
The  2.300.000,000  coach-passenger  miles  ear» 
rled  by  our  scheduled  lines  in  1963  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  more  t>an  80  percent 
over  the  coach  paasenger-mlit«  carried  by 
them  In  1961 — I  "  ipeait.  an  80  percent  growth 
In  low-fare  air  coach  in  1  year.  j 

Al<mg  with  this  phenomenal  growth  of 
airline  trafllc.  there  has  also  of  course  been 
a  similar  growth  of  alrilne  revenue  and  tor 
vestment.  Airline  commercial  revenues  to- 
creased  from  825  million  in  1938  to  more  than 
8800  million  in  1952,  or  24  times.  Simllariy, 
the  Investments  of  our  domestic  trunkllne 
carriers  Increased  17  tlmte  from  some  $30,- 
080.000  to  1938  to  aboui  $SO0  million  to  1962. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  also  that 
to  the  last  3  years,  our  domestic  trunkllnes 
have  experienced  3  of  the  best  years  finan- 
cially which  they  have  ever  had.  As  our 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
reported  recently  to  the  toterstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives.  the  net  Income  for  our 
trunkline  carriers  domestically  last  year  and 
after  taxes  was  13  percent  (before  toterest 
ehairges)  on  totaa  tovestment.  In  1961.  the 
year  before,  net  Income  after  taxes  was  14 
percent.  i  1 

Against  this  background  of  phenomenak 
growth  and  outstanding  financial  success  to 
the  last  3  years,  certato  airline  managements 
are  now  expressing  grave  concern  over  the 
welfare  of  their  stockholders.  Here  agato 
the  Board,  to  Its  role  as  umpire,  is  told 
that  these  profits  otf  the  past  few  years  are 
only  temporary  apd  are  not  at  an  unrea- 
sonably high  level  to  view  of  rising  costs  and 
impendtog  outlays  for  new  fleets  of  air- 
craft. 

As  the  umpire,  thf  Board  cannot,  however. 
Ignore  the  facts  that  unit  costs  today  are 
actually  lower  thsd  they  were  before  World 
War  n  amd  that  furthermore,  if  we  lot*  at 
the  entire  past  14-year  period,  our  domestic 
trunkllnes,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  which 
they  hav^  reported  to  us,  have  earned  an 
overall  profit  of  8  percent  on  their  tovest- 
ment after  taxes. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated.  I  feel  that  the 
Board  is  conunitted  under  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act.  to  developtog  a  sound  air  trans- 
portation system,  to  also  be  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  tovestor.  It  Is  true  that 
particularly  to  the  early  years  of  ccanmerclal 
alx  transportation  under  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  the  dividend  record  of  our  aiz- 
Itoes  was  not  a  good  one. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  It  only  failr 
to  potot  out  that  recently  that  dividend 
recoiM  has  considerably  Improved  from  the 
standpotot  of  the  actual  amounts  paid  by 
individual  carriers  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  more  and  mqre  carriers  for  Uie  first 
time  have  gotten  ttk  the  dividend  habit  to 
the  recent  few  yeaxs.  j 

My  2  years  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics  BoaM 
have  convtoced  me  that  air  transportation 
Is  one  of  the  healthiest  growth  Industries 
of  our  tiaoe.  I  re^et  that  to  accordance 
with  the  Civil  Aeijonautica  Act,  I  was  re- 
quired to  sell  600  shares  of  alrltoe  stock 
upon  my  taking  the  oath  of  ofllce.  In  other 
words,  my  personal  confidence  In  air  trans- 
portation as  a  growth  todustry  was  cryat- 
talllzed  before  I  b«came  a  member  of,  tha 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  ll     I 

The  airUne  trends  in  recent  years  of  deU 
dlntog  dependence  or  entire  freedom  from 
airmail  subsidy,  their  considerable  Improve- 
ment In  financial  stabUlty,  and  the  overall 
phenomenal  growth  of  air  transport  stoce 
1938,  aU  todlcate  to  me  that  In  the  future 
w«  at  the  Board  $nd  the  management  oC 
the  airlines  and  yota  city  officials  shoiild  all 
emphaslae  and  continue  to  explore  the  great- 
er development  oX  low  fare  air-coach  paaj' 
senger  trafflc. 
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Air  transportation  must  leave  the  l\urury 
clan  and  become  a  necessity.  It  mtist  for- 
get and  actively  campaign  against  Its  repu- 
tation for  being  In  business  to«erve  only  the 
few.  It  must  develop  and  encourage  a  repu- 
tation for  being  available  to  the  mass  of 
travelers  In  this  country. 

I  have  been  voicing  this  sentiment  con- 
sistently In  my  36  months  as  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  first  publicly 
indicated  this  philosophy  In  an  opinion  In 
September  1951.  The  Board  expressed  Its 
belief  In  low-fare  air  coach  development  In 
Its  policy  statement  of  December  1951.  In 
that  statement  the  Board  encouraged  the 
airlines  to  reduce  unnecessary  costs  and  to 
Increase  the  seating  of  their  aircraft  suffi- 
ciently so  that  their  net  revenue  per  plane 
mile  would  not  suffer  at  all  as  a  resiUt  of 
lower  revenue  for  each  passenger  carried. 
On  that  basis,  of  course.  It  Just  simply  Is 
not  true  that  the  recent  Introduction  of 
low  coach  fares  could  possibly,  even  In  the 
short-run.  adversely  affect  airline  revenues. 

Some  of  the  gloomy  forecasters  In  and  out 
of  the  airline  business  today  point,  how- 
ever, to  possible  long-run  advise  effects 
which  may  result  from  a  continued  expan- 
sion and  development  of  low-fair  air  coach 
travel.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  present 
pcwsenger  travel  volumes  are  being  main- 
tained only  artlflclaUy  at  best  and  that  if 
these  artificial  supports  are  removed,  a  drop 
in  load  factor  will  result  and  we  will  again 
be  plunged  Into  a  critical  finamclal  condition 
such  as  the  %i»'"i'«*tT  experienced  In  1947  and 
1048.  I  Just  do  not  subscribe  to  that  gloomy 
outlook.  As  I  stated  in  one  of  my  opinions 
a  year  ago: 

"It  seems  to  me  thai  it  is  the  dutjy  of  this 
'Board  to  point  out  to  the  carriers  that  in 
addition  to  other  \incertalntles  of  the  future 
of  air  transport,  there  Is  at  least  the  addi- 
tional uncertainty  of  fut\ire  first-class  air 
travel.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  first- 
class  travel  Increase  in  1951  over  1950  was 
directly  attributable  to  such  factors  as  mili- 
tary compiilsion.  military  voucher,  or  com- 
pany expense  account  on  mobilization  busi- 
ness. When  these  supports  of  first-class 
travel  created  by  threat  of  war  will  be  re* 
moved,  no  one  can  tell;  all  of  us  hope.  I 
assxime<fThat  they  will  be  removed,  and  soon. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  with  their 
removal  the  destiny  of  the  certificated  air- 
lines will  be  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
low-fare  air  coach  traveler."  (Transconti- 
nental Coach  Type  Service  Case,  Order  Deny- 
ing Petitions  for  Reconsideration,  dated 
March  37.  1953.  Order  Serial  No.  E-VXl.) 

Now  i  am  going  to  tell  3rou  why  I  think 
that  the  Increasing  development  of  alrcoach 
•transportation  will  result  In  bringing  more 
people  and  more  business  into  Oakland — and 
into  all  other  cities  of  the  Nation;  wl^lle  at 
the  same  time  It  will  strengthen  the  airlines 
financially,  by  broadening  the  base  of  their 
revenues  and  by  that  token  rendering  those 
revenues  less  volatile. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  define  what 
the  Board  means  by  "alrcoach"  service.  This 
ts  not  a  second-class  passenger  air  service: 
rather  it  Is  a  nondeluxe  service  which  is 
available  to  the  public  at  approximately  4 
cents  per  passenger-mile  as  compared  with 
approximately  6  cents  per  passenger-mile  for 
the  deluxe  service.  The  deluxe  service  in- 
cludes free  meals,  more  leg  room  and  other 
niceties  of  travel  not  available  on  alrcoach 
services.  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  many  of  our  alrcoach  services  use  the 
same  flight  equipment — of  the  latest,  fastest 
type — as  the  deluxe  service,  except  that  there 
are  more  pasenger  seats  In  each  airplane. 

During  its  early  stages,  low-fare  air  serv- 
ice develoi>ed  slowly,  in  my  opinion.  Begun 
in  1946  by  our  nonscheduled  or  Irregular  car- 
riers, this  new  type  of  service  was  Immedi- 
ately and  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the 
traveling  public.  In  late  1948,  a  low-fare 
coach  service  was  operated  by  one  of  ovir 
tr\mkline  e<;heduled  operators,  and  others  ot 
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trunklines  began  both  day  and  night 

servloe  in  1949. 
tm  pleased  to  repwt  that  all  of  our  larger 
are  now  providing  this  service  In 
volume.    I  mentioned  earlier  that 
year  almost  20  percent  of  our  passenger 
and  revenues  came  from  low-fare  air- 
service. 
N^vertheleas.    I    believe    we    have    only 
the  surface  of  the  potential  air 
volumes    that    can    be    reached 
thrdugh  the  further  development  of  low-fare 
service.    For  Instance,  let's  look  at 
record  of  rail  travel  for  1952:   In  that 
the  railroads  reported  almost  23  million 
pul^nan    passengers    and    over    186    million 
pa-wengers.    In  1952,  therefore,  only  11 
of  all   rail  passengers  traveled  via 
pulknan  or  deluxe  service,  while  89  percent 
traiieled  as  coach  passengers.    In  comparison, 
have  already  noted,  the  ratio  of  first- 
to  coach-passenger  traffic  for  our  do- 
airllnes  was  about  80  percent  flrst- 
to  30  percent  coach. 

so,  the  growth  in  alrcoach  travel  in 
over  1951  on  domestic  air  carriers  was 
ovef  80  percent.    It  is  also  heartening  to  note 
10  Of  oxir   14  domestic  scheduled   air 
are  now  operating  coach  services — 
certainly  should  Indicate  a  continuing 
tre4d  toward  the  rapid  Increase  In  overall 
operations  in  the  immediate  future, 
transportation   in  the   United   SUtes 
public  utility;   Its  reason  for  being  Is 
I^vlde  fast  transportation  for  the  people 
1hls  coimtry  and  for  the  postal  service 
to  be  available  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tion al  defense — while  stUl  providing  a  profit 
to  tpe  companies  that  nm  It. 

my  opinion,  we  should  now  enter  on 

that  stage  of  our  air-transport  development 

we    make    reduced-fare    air-coach 

available    on    an    ever-increasing 

B,    looking   toward   the   time   when   our 

30  to  80  ratio  Is  reversed,  with  low- 

alr-coach  passengers  becoming  the  80 

rather  than  the  20  percent, 
the  beginning,  some  air-carrier  man- 
s,  while  attracted  by  the  idea  of  air- 
operations,  were  repelled  by  the  fear 
a  reduction  In  fare — even  with  in- 
seating  per  plane— would  not  prove 
That  fear  has  been  laid  at  rest 
very  large  extent  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  general  public  adopted  alr- 
transportatlon. 
Fiirthermore,  and  I  think  this  should  be 
1,  continued  expansion  of  coach 
can,  if  actively  and  thoroughly  ex- 
ploded, result  in  real  stability  for  this  In- 
dus ry  by  broadening  and  making  leas  vola- 
its  revenue  base. 
Although  this  should  be  unnecessary.  I 
add  that  air-coach  operations  should 
be  considered  merely  a  seasonal  serv- 
'or  tourists.  Actvtally.  air-coach  opera- 
tloip  are  being  accepted  and  used  by  all 
of  travelers  and  businessmen  who  de- 
fast  and  efficient  transportation  between 
points  and  are  quite  willing  to  give  up  the 
features  of  de  luxe  service.  * 

I,  this  portends  the  first  mass  ac- 
by  the  American  public  of  air 
Ion  as  a  normal,  safe,  high-speed 
utility.  In  the  50th  year  of 
fUght.  air  transportation  whi(^  be- 
as  an  oddity  and  existed  for  many  years 
luxury,  has  now  become  a  necessity, 
concdtislon  and  by  way  of  siunmary,  I 
tell  you  that  to  fully  and  properly 
you  with  problems  facing  the  ClvU. 
Aeronautics  Board,  would  require  a  lecture 
over  A  period  of  a  college  year.  In 
last  $0  minutes,  I  have,  of  necessity, 
a  subject  which  represents  only  one 
of  air  transportation  today.  The  de- 
velobmen^  of  low-fare  air-coach  traffic  Is. 
how  !ver.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
recent,  vital,  and  favorable  aspects  of  de- 
velo  )ment  In  an  already  dynamic  and  ag- 
gree  ilve  ajlr-transportaUon  Industry.    I  am 
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sure  that  you  here  In  Oakland  will  betwflt 
by  a  continuation  of  the  trend  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
participate  in  your  Oakland  Aviation  Week 
celebration.    Thank  you. 


Acreace  AUotncott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  N  OBTH  OAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoas  an  article 
enUtled  "If  We  Cut  Acreage."  published 
in  the  Fanner's  Union  Herald  of  May  11. 
1953.  It  was  reprinted  from  Wallace's 
Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

Jr  Wb  Cut  AcuMMm 

Unless  a  drought  comes  this  y$at.  It  looks 
as  if  farmers  might  run  into  acreage  allot- 
ments on  wheat  and  com  in  1954. 

If  the  United  SUtes  could  sell  or  give  away 
more  wheat  abroad,  wheat  might  escape  allot- 
ments. If  tbe  Nation  could  eat  up  more 
meat  and  dairy  products  at  home,  com  sup- 
plies woxildn't  look  so  large. 

Actually,  neither  wheat  nor  com  rwervea 
are  yet  too  large  when  you  consider  the 
risk  of  war  and  drought.  But  some  folks 
are  looking  for  cheap  feed,  and  wUl  use  talk 
of  surpluses  to  whittle  down  the  storage 
program. 

How  bad  are  allotments?  Oscar  Helina, 
president  of  ttie  Iowa  Farmer  OHraln  Dealers, 
said  recently: 

"No  farmer,  of  course,  want*  Government 
interference  or  regimentation.  But  I  have 
suffered  no  Interference  or  regimentation 
through  participating  in  the  Nation's  farm 
programs  for  nearly  30  years. 

"The  only  regimentation  I  have  suffered 
as  a  farmer  was  during  the  days  of  free  en- 
terprise for  farmers,  and  then  the  regimenta- 
tion came  from  my  banker  and  the  loan 
company  that  had  the  nu)rtgage  on  my  farm. 
They  told  me  what  to  do  with  my  crops  and 
what  to  do  with  my  money — what  little 
money  my  crops  and  labors  brought  in. 

"After  the  price  supporting  loans  of  the 
middle  thirties  were  put  into  effect,  and  I 
was  able  to  shake  off  the  hold  of  the  bcuiker 
and  the  mortgage  loan  company,  I  did  not 
feel  regimented.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  I  at  last  felt  free." 

Most  farmers  would  like  to  get  along  with- 
out a  return  of  acreage  allotments.  But 
there  are  worse  things. 


1  Ab  Ae  AaiericaB  Day  Dkner  Spceck 
by  Saverio  A.  Monaco,  M.  D. 


EXTENSION  C^  REBilARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ow  mw  TBtsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  19 5i 

Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
May  17,  was  I  Am  An  American  Day. 


CONGRESSIO; 


NAL 


RECORD — APPENDK 


Throughout  the  Uni^d  States  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  celebrating  this  day  were 
held.    The  Newark  phapter  of  National 


Unioo  otaerved  the 
maimer.    It  preacnt 
to  the  outstanding 
citizen.    I  am  prouj 


ly  in  a  irery  fitting 
its  annual  award 
ituralized  American 
of  Unico'S  choice. 


None  could  be  more  deserving  of  such  a 
title  of  distinction  as  outstanding  nat- 
uralized American  toan  my  good  friend, 
Richard  V.  Bonomo^ 

Under  leave  to  exitend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcobd.  I  wish  tb  include  herein  the 
remarks  made  by  D^.  Saverio  A.  Monaco 
in  his  presentation  ctf  the  award,  and  the 
speech  of  acseptancje  by  Mr.  Richard  V. 
Bonomo. 

Spkbch  or  Sav^bio  A.  Mom  aoo 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Re  rerend  Father,  hooattd 
guests,  and  friends  of  Unleo.  about  11  years 
ago  several  business  and  professional  men  in 
our  community  organized  the  Newark  Chap- 
ter of  Unlco  National^. 

Many  people  have  vijondered  what  the  pur- 
pose and  meaning  oC  Unlco  Is.  This  can 
easUy  be  explained  by  the  meaning  of  each 
letter  of  Unlco— U  ^stands  for  tmity;  N, 
neighborlineaa;  I.  integrity;  C.  charity;  O.  op- 
pcn'tunlty. 

These  five  letters  g^de  us  i^  all  our  civic 
work. 


Due  to  Unlco's  fine 


work,  a  few  years  after 


It  was  organized,  it  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  active  civid  clubs  in  the  city  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Civic  Club  Coun- 
cil of  Newark.  . 

Our  program  iacliatas  a  yearly  essay  eon- 
test,  charities,  scho^rsblp  program,  and 
ymttti  acttvttlea. 


year  an  essay  oootest  Is  eondueted 
among  the  pupils  of  ;the  local  high  schools. 
Tbe  winners  of  th^  essay  contests  are 
awarded  United  Staltes  savings  bonds  as 
prizes,  and  then  compete  in  the  national 
Vnico  contest. 


cBAunas 
In  charities  it 


Our  work  In  charities  is  devoted  to  the 
various  fund-raising  drives,  such  as.  the  wel- 
fare federation,  cancer  fund,  heart  fund, 
international  aid  projgrams.  and  other  simi- 
lar drivea.  ; 

Wl»  have  a  natlenal  acbolanblp  fond 
whleh  we  generously  support.  This  year,  we 
also  Instituted  our  own  schcdarahip  program 
known  as  tbe  Unicoi  aelmlarship. 

A  seholarahip  to  thk  Italian  summer  s^ool 
of  Internationally  k^Mwn  MMdlebury  Col- 
lege in  Vermont,  ha4  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Ttna  Buonopane,  at  Seton  Han  University. 
ThU  Is  the  first  timi^.  in  the  history  of  the 
summer  school,  that  a  full  schcdarshlp  has 
ever  been  awarded,    i 


B  ACTxvmai    I 
again  sponsoting  a 


TOUTH 

"nils  year  we  are 
ball  team  in  the  little  league  basebaU  pro- 
gram of  the  Boys'  Club.  Besides  sending 
100  underprivileged  |x>ys  to  caznp  this  sun^ 
mer,  we  are  now  arranging  to  send  several 
crippled  children  tol  a  special  health  camp 
for  their  vacation.  We  also  take  part  in  the 
conduct  of  Youth  Week.  4>onsored  by  tbe 
Civics  Club  Council  oC  Newark. 

By  this  short  rteinn6,  you  can  readily  see 
that  Newark  Unlco  has  put  Its  purpose  Into 
acUon  and  has  becopoe  an  important  factor 
in  tbe  civic  progress  of  Newark. 

On  this  day  and  evening,  as  yoa  aU  know, 
we  are  celebrating  I  Am  An  American  Day,  a 
day  which  is  set  aside  each  year  to  honor 
the  naturalized  citizens  of  <mr  community. 
Many  of  these  dtifens.  coming  from  dlf- 

k  an  opportunity  to 
freedom  and  happiness. 


have  made  many  worthwhile  and  humani- 
tarian contributions  to  the  American  people. 
Bach  year  Newark  Unlco  deems  it  proper 
to  recognize  and  honor  the  outstanding  nat- 
uralized dtlzen.  based  on  distinguished 
service  (o  arts,  sciences,  industry,  and  the 
community.  For  1953.  Newark  Unlco  has 
chosen  a  man  who  came  to  this  coimtry  as 
an  immigrant,  and  throxigh  his  hard  work 
and  great  ambitions,  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  successful  men  in  the  com- 
munity. The  man  of  whom  I  speak  Is  Mr. 
Richard  V.  Bonomo. 

Mr.  Richard  V.  Bonomo  was  bom  in  Lau- 
ranzaoo.  Italy.  He  attended  technical  school 
in  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  17  came  to  Amer- 
ica where  he  worked  for  Mr.  Louis  Schlavone, 
who  had  a  scrap-metal  shop  In  New  York. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
I.  Mr.  Bonomo  enlisted  in  the  Army  and 
served  2  "years  with  New  York's  a7th  Divi- 
sion. After  service  overseas  he  returned  to 
Camp  Upton.  N.  Y.,  and  on  his  discharge  lie 
received  his  dtiaenship. 

In  1921,  he  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Michael  Bonomo.  formed  theta'  own  scrap- 
iron  oooxpany.  Five  years  later  they  merged 
with  the  Sohlavone  Co.  to  form  the  Schia- 
vone-Bonomo  Corp..  which  now  has  its  main 
office  in  Jersey  City  and  branches  In  Newark, 
Harrison,  Brookljm.  the  Bronx,  and  Stam- 
fotd.  conn.  He  became  sactetary-treasurer 
of  the  company  in  1947  and  president  in 
1940. 

m  the  early  1949'8.  he  became  a  member 
of  the  board  oi  trustees  of  the  Columbus 
Hospital  and  at  the  present  time  Is  president 
of  that  board.  He  headed  the  special  gifts 
committee  that  raised  fxmds  for  the  new 
addition  to  Cblxnnbus  hospital  and  by  his 
fortitude  and  leadership  made  that  dream 
come  true  In  1947.  Mr.  Bonomo,  repre- 
sented the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel 
on  a  government  and  industrial  mission  to 
determine  the  amoimt  of  scrap  Iron  avail- 
able In  Wtestem  Europe  for  reconstruction 
ptirposes.  In  1948,  Charles  Sawyer,  then 
Secretary  at  Commerce  named  him  as  a 
member  of  an  advisory  committee  that  expe- 
dited scrap  steel  imports  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Bononu)  Is  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Newark  Red  Cross, 
a  former  president  of  the  Columbian  Civic 
Club,  and  has  been  active  in  the  Community 
Chest  of  Jersey  City. 

He  la  a  member  of  the  New  Tork  Athletic 
Club,  the  American  Legion  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  and  president-elect  of  the  Jer- 
sey City  Rotary  Club.  During  World  War  II 
he  served  with  Company  B  of  the  7th  New 
Jersey  State  Qiiard  Battalion. 

Fas  his  outstanding  service  to  his  home- 
land, the  Italian  Republic  awarded  him  the 
star  o^  Italy  In  1950.  These  services  in- 
cluded leadership  in  the  aid  to  Italy  program 
which  helped  tum  the  tide  against  conk- 
munism,  support  of  tbe  boy's  town  move- 
ment of  Italy,  and  the  construction  of  tbe 
flxst  public  school  and  a  day  nursery  In 
Laurenzano.  He  has  also  been  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  by  tbe  Parkway  Hospital 
Society  of  New  York. 

And  tonight,  he  to:  to  receive  another 
honcv. 

Mr.  Bonomo,  In  recognition  for  yrmr  dis- 
tinguished service  to  your  community  and 
fellow  men.  Newark  UNICO  is  proud  to  pre- 
sent to  you  this  award  as  the  outstanding 
naturallaed  citizen  of  Newark. 


A275d 
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Barcaa  tjNICO  Natsohai.  cm 
Mat  17,  196S,  bt  Rkhabd  V.  Bomomo 
I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  been  singled 
out  by  your  magnificent  group  as  tbe  "man 
of  the  year,"  and  I  would  not  be  truthful  K 
I  did  not  admit  the  great  Joy  tills  award 
has  brought  to  me  and  my  fanilly.  Deep  In 
my  heart  I  know  that  I  am  also  very  hidcy 
because  I  have  been  sUectad  among  many 


outstanding  citizens  who,  I  am  sure,  wetd 
mors  disei  iLtg  than  'I.  { 

I  have  been  thinking  of  tbe  significance  oil 
this  award  and  many  thoughts  have  come  toi 
my  mind.  The  most  prominent  one  Is  the 
realization  of  what  a  beautiful  country  w«| 
live  In — the  United  States  of  America.  , 

This  country  has  a  gallant  history  with  nj 
pioneering  era  nowhere  to  be  matched — f 
sacrifice,  courage,  and  \inllmlted  freedom^ 
It  has  been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources.  It  has  been  Uessed  with 
the  rich  flow  of  immigrants  who  were  wel- 
comed to  these  shores.  It  has  been  blessed 
with  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  free  enter- 
prise, which  was  allowed  to  develop  in  the 
climate  of  democracy.  In  America,  prlvatp 
initiative  is  not  interfered  with  but  enr 
oouraged  in  every  way,  a  most  fertile  territory 
in  which  to  grow  and  to  live  bappUy.  • 

Private  initiative  goes  beyond  the  scope  qf 
business  to  make  money.  Private  inltlatlvie 
in  many  quarters  luks  the  altruistic  inten- 
tions to  be  of  service  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, always  in  search  of  a  better  world. 
This  ^>lrlt  has  nH>ved  free  in  many  direc- 
tions, has  generated  voluntary  service  organi- 
zations Of  tbe  type  of  tbe  Unlco  Club.  I 
congratulate  you  gentlemen  of  the  Unlco.  for 
it  is  such  senlce  that  has  made  America 
great. 

We  are  now  at  tbe  threshold  of  very  Im^ 
portant  events  to  come.  A  troubled  woi^ld 
is  looking  to  us  for  leadership,  for  guidance 
In  these  abnormal  days.  In  every  part  of  the 
globe  people  arc  searching  for  freedom,  eco- 
nomically and  politically. 

The  problem,  in  alf  lU  complodty.  reqiiilrcs 
tbe  best  of  An^rlcin  ingenuity.  We  must 
work  with  other  naiiona  because  we  cannot 
continue  our  progr^  nor  can  we  prospa 
alone.  The  machln<?  age  tmd  the  prodiictlon 
line  has  made  it  imperative  that  we  deal 
in  world  markets.  yTe  must,  therefore,  help 
other  nations  to  b^  in  a  posiUon  to  deal 
with  usf        I  J 

Europe  today  is  unable  to  feed  an  even-in- 
creasing population]  In  the  past.  lmmlgr|tf 
tion  was  tbe  salvation  of  many  Europe^ 
countries  and  of  countless  Individuals  Who, 
like  myself,  came  to  this  country  to  find  the 
work  and  securl^  we  could  not  find  at  home. 
Today.  immlgrati<in  Is  restricted  rigidly  in 
this  and  other  countries  which  have  the  land 
and  resources  to  support  many  more  citizens. 
-I  read  an  article  a  {short  time  ago  entitled 
"Countries  Without*  People — People  Without 
Coimtries."  What  k  blessing  It  would  be  U 
we  could  help  thes«  hard-pressed  people  to 
find  countries  an4  those  underdeveloped 
countries  to  find  p^c^ile. 

America  has  grown  great  through  the  ener- 
gies and  skills  of  aJi  the  different  ambitkius. 
hard-working  peoplf  who  found  their  way  to 
these  shores.  America  can  grow  greater  f tin 
and  other  underdeveloped  countries  can  fol- 
low the  same  pattern  by  opening  the  gates  to 
properly  regulated  tmmigration. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  the  imdeveloped 
laiMl  existing  in  thf  world  and  of  populated 
countries  by  International  commissions. 
Conventions  have  feen  held  to  discuss  this 
important  problem^  President  Truman  and 
President  Elsenhower  have  both  requested 
that  prompt  action  be  taken.  So  far  nothing 
has  happened.  Scpiethlxkg  nuist  be  done 
soon.  This  delay  ipd  lack  of  action  Is  very 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  works 
very  mucb>4n  favor  of  communism,  which 
capitalizes  mostly,  on  misery,  want,  and 
despair. 

We  who  are  here  should  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  nuitt^  and  should  exercise  all 
%tim  influence  we  can  muster,  Individually^  and 
collectively,  to  help  bring  a  favorable  4ecV- 
slon  on  this  very  pressing  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  toifight.  Thank  yoiii  for 
this  beautiful  award.  I  will  cherish  It  all  my 
nfe.  because  to  be  considered  a  good  citizen 
of  my  adopted  coui^try  Is  the  highest  honor 
IcouJd  wish. 


A2760 
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Emf^jmeaA  Sconrity  Prafrai^  k 
Massacliasctts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  » 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LAN^ 

or  ifftgsA<.:Muaai'i» 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  20,  195i 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

COMMQNWKALTB    OT    MASSACHOSCm, 

DnKB^M  or  Empiotickmt  Sactnurr, 
X^  Boaton.  May  19,  1953. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lams. 

House  of  Representativea, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  RxPBxssMTATm  LAKst  I  un  most 
concerned  with  reports  which  have  Just 
reached  me  regarding  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
grants  to  States  for  employment  security 
administration  dxiring  the  1954  fiscal  year. 
The  committee's  action  proTldes  a  basic  ap- 
propriation of  IITV-S  million,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  BUfllcient  for  the  States  to  han- 
dle the  same  workloads  as  those  experienced 
during  the  1953  fiscal  year,  dtirlng  which 
an  appropriation  of  $197.1  million  was  au- 
thorized. The  bill  reported  out  by  the  House 
Committee  also  includes  a  $10  million  con- 
tingency fund  which  Is  earmarked  for  leg- 
islative changes  in  the  law,  or  salaries,  or 
for  increases  in  workloads  over  the  basic 
provisions,  making  an  overall  appropriation 
of  only  $187.3  million  as  compared  with  an 
overall  total  of  $213.8  mUlion  requested  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Tou  will  recall  that  I  havte  already  writ- 
ten you  regarding  shortages  In  this  agency's 
budgets  in  previous  years  due  to  curtailing 
In  compensable  leave  allowances.  Further, 
you  are  also  aware  of  the  dUDcuIty  experi- 
enced in  the  current  1953  fiscal  year  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  positive  action  by  the 
Federal  authorities  with  respect  to  our  sup- 
pleooentary  budget  of  $130,000  based  on 
higher  unit  times  in  certain  functions.  X 
cannot,  in  all  honesty,  see  how  we  can  be 
expected  to  handle  identical  workloads  and 
carry  out  these  same  programs  in  the  1954 
fiscal  year  with  substantially  less  funds  than 
in  the  current  year.  This  means  that  our 
financial  picture  for  1954  will  be  far  more 
critical  than  dining  the  ciirrent  year,  since 
salaries,  Costs  of  materials  and  services  con- 
tinue to  show  a  steady  increase  from  year 
to  year. 

I  am  also  given  to  understand  t&at  the 
House  Committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  specify 
where  reductions  in  State  programs  are  to 
be  achieved.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  be 
exi>ected  to  carry  on  all  programs  as  best 
we  can,  but  on  far  less  money  than  was 
made  available  during  the  current  year.  If 
ICassachusetts  is  to  assume  its  proportionate 
share  of  this  reduction  in  the  basic  appro- 
priation, it  will  mean,' in  all  probability,  a 
reduction  of  more  than  $800,000  in  the 
basic  allotment  made  available  during  the 
current  year.  To  accomplish  this  means  a 
sharp  reduction  in  staff  with  the  attendant 
elimination  of  certain  basic  programs  car- 
ried on  in  the  agenAy  or.  in  lieu  of  that,  a 
drastic  ciu-tallment  of  these  programs  to 
such  an  extent  that  would  mean  their  vir- 
tual abandonment.  As  I  see  it,  there  is  no 
other  alternative,  if  this  reduction  In  ap- 
propriation is  made. 

Considering  the  seriousness  of  the  matter, 
and  the  fact  that  this  appropriation  bill  is 
to  be  considered  by  the  House  on  May  21, 
1953,  I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  yoxir 
attention  Immediately  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  problem  in  ovir  State,  so  that  you  can 


takfc  the  iecessary  steps  to  avoid  the  crlp- 
plixg  of  the  employment  sectuity  program 
In  liusachusetts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ANTONIO  England,  DirectOK, 


ltidcwaj'$  Warunf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

Itf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

ikr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
evt  ry  American  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Stir  todiy  entitled  "RidgVay's  Wam- 
ini." 

la  view  of  General  Riderway's  plea  for 
mo  re  air  jpower  it  is  disturbing  to  see  the 
adi  oinist^ation  making  the  Air  Force  the 
ob:  ect  of  { its  first  really  big  budget  cut. 
Of  cour:^,  the  planes  may  never  be 
ne<ded  and  we  hope  they  will  not,  but 
suipose  they  are  needed? 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
th<  editorial  in  oiu*  Record,  as  follows: 

I      RIDGWAT'B  WaBNIMO 

C  enersJ  Ridgway's  congressional  testi- 
mo:  ly  should  have  a  sobering  effect  on  all 
wh<i  are  toying  with  the  extremely  risky 
id«^  of  cutting  down  on  President  Eisen- 
hov  er's  request  for  $5.8  billion  to  carry  on 
the  mutual-security  program  during  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1. 

Iji  asking  for  that  sxim — ^whlch  Is  $1.8  bll- 
llot  below  the  total  of  foreign  aid  recom- 
mended in  January  by  the  Tnunan  admin- 
istration— the  President  has  presented  it  as 
a  r<  ick-bottom  minimum  that  cannot  be  cut 
fur  her  without  gambling  with  the  safety 
of  he  United  States  and  the  free  world  as 
a  «  bole.  Even  so,  as  if  beguiled  by  all  the 
sofi  wordji  that  the  Russians  have  been 
spe  iking  of  late,  more  than  a  few  liCembers 
of  <  kjngress  regard  it  as  too  lavish,  and  they 
seei  a  Inteht  upon  slashing  It. 

S  Ince  the  greater  part  of  the  $5.8  billion 
Is  ( armarked  tor  the  defensive  buildup  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi2atlon, 
suci  a  slash  would  in  effect  set  back  the 
W«  t's  efforts  to  develop  the  strength  it  must 
have  to  counter  the  continuing  threat  of 
Sovet  aggression.  General  Rldgway  has 
ma  le  clear  how  dangerous  any  economising 
of  1  hat  sort  could  be.  Testifying  as  NATO's 
sup  reme  commander — a  post  he  will  leave 
in  August  to  become  oxir  Army  Chief  of 
Sta  T — he  has  emphasized  that  ovir  .  allied 
fortes  in  Europe  are  still  suffering  from 
ma  or  deficiencies  and  that  our  common 
air  power,  in  spite  of  substantial  gains  in 
nuiibers  of  aircraft  and  trained  pilots,  re- 
mal  ns  the  weakest  link  in  our  defense. 

C  iearly,  if  the  United  States  and  Its  13 
Atli  ntlc  allies  are  to  achieve  genuine  mutual 
security,  they  must  overcome  these  present 
wealcnesses  while  at  the  same  time  pressing 
for  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  organize  the 
pro  ected  European  Defense  Community  and 
its  ix-nation  supranational  army,  including 
the  West  Germans.  But  all  efforts  in  that 
direction  will  be  adversely  affected  if  Con- 
kreti  slashes  away  at  what  the  President 
has  requested.  General  Rldgway — who  Incl- 
^en  tally  is  against  any  cut  in  our  own  Air 
/Fori  le  that  might  also  mean  a  cut  in  NATO's 
minlmiun  requirements — has  left  no  room 
for  doubt  on  that  score.  Further,  to  back 
up  lis  point,  he  has  been  at  pains  to  de- 
clar  I  that  he  has  seen  no  evidence  of  sin- 
cerl  y  in  Sbvlet  peace  talk. 

A(  itually,  as  General  Rldgway  has  testified,  t 
the  Atlantic  alliance  caimot  afford  to  plan 
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its  buildup  operations  In  keeping  with 
such  talk.  Instead,  it  must  gear  those  oper- 
•tions  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  military 
threat  based  on  capabilities  has  remained 
unchanged.  That  is  to  say,  the  Kremlin  stUl 
has  in  readiness — among  other  things — 17$ 
ground  divisions  (22  in  Bast  Germany). 
20.000  front-line  aircraft,  and  350  deadly 
submarines.  Quite  obviously,  as  long  as 
these  forces  continue  poised  for  action,  the 
free  nations,  no  matter  bow  soft  the  words 
from  Russia,  must  hold  fast  to  their  com- 
mon defensive  effort.  To  do  otherwlss  would 
be  to  flirt  with  suicide. 

Here  is  a  warning  that  ought  to  be  taksn 
to  heart  by  anybody  who  supposes  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  meat-ax  economies 
can  be  nuuie  with  safety  in  enterprises  like 
our  mutual-security  program,  not  to  men- 
tion our  Armed  Forces.  Nothing  in  the 
international  outlook  warrants  such  a  view; 
Indised,  until  the  Kremlin  conclusively  de- 
monstrates Its  good  faith,  nothing  wiU. 
That  is  the  sum  of  the  present  world  sit- 
uatloo. 


Batuess  aad  Gov 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NSW  TOKX 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  KEcklH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoM),  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  at 
the  annual  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y„  on 
May  18,  1953: 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  this  nooai. 
let  me  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  that  I 
could  accept  your  president's,  lir.  Hoopsrls. 
invitation  to  speak  at  the  1953  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Conunero* 
today.  Coming  over  to  Brooklyn  to  a  gath- 
ering like  this,  while  a  bit  different  in  char- 
acter from  my  usual  appearance  in  your 
txx-ough  the  week  preceding  the  November 
elections  each  jrear.  Is  ocxnparable  in  that 
as  I  look  around  this  room  I  see  so  many  of 
my  Brooklyn  friends — men  whom  I  have 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  In  a  sense,  being  her* 
today  is  a  sort  of  home  week. 

I  imderstand  that  the  usual  procedurs 
at  meetings  like  this  is  for  the  principal 
speaker  to  extol  the  virtues,  the  progress  and 
prosperity— the  geography  of  the  host 
city,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  none  of  you 
would  be  participating  in  this  gathering  if 
you  were  not  fully  cognizant  of  Brooklyn's 
superiority — and  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  too 
heavily  on  those  attributes  now.  Z  am 
going  to  speak  to  you  as  a  businessman,  and 
also  as  one  who  has  some  famUlarity  with 
government. 

The  problems  of  the  Borotigh  of  Brook- 
lyn, In  a  general  way,  can  be  compared  to 
the  problems  of  our  country,  domestically, 
as  every  one  of  us  who  bar  the  Interest  of 
our  Nation  at  heart  Is  concerned  with  the 
problems  that  we  must  solve  in  the  days 
ahead,  especially  one  related  to  this  very 
vital  and  I  might  even  say  overall  phase  of 
governmental  policy.  I  am  referring  to 
the  role  that  businessmen  have  been  called 
upon  to  play  in  the  administration  of  Pnaif 
dent  Eisenhower.  .     j 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  affairs  of  the  country  can  best  be  handled 
by  businessmen,  and  his  appointments  to  the 
Cabinet  and  lower  administrative  levels,  up 
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to  tbU  time,  have  eleaply  IndlQated  what  h» 
h»M  In  mind. 

I  wovUd  like  to  begin  this  dhKunlon  with 
•  quotation  from  a  distinguished  editorial 
writer  and  hlBtorlan,  Mr.  Gerald  Johnson.  X 
quote  him  now:  "Wh^n  a  ma|i  has  made  a 
▼ast  succett  In  private  i  business  It  U  luually 
the  case  that  he  has  been  the  bou  for  many 
years  and  Is  accustomejd  to  having  his  light- 
est word  regarded  wlto  respec^.  It  Is  hard 
for  him  to  realize  that  when  he  takes  a 
Oovernment  office  in  a  democracy  he  becomes 
a  subordinate  and  mus^  expect  to  have  every- 
thing he  suggests  reg^utted  with  suspicion, 
unless  he  can  ezplalnj  it  Teryl  clearly.  Bx- 
pialnlng  to  the  public  Is  a  large  part  bt 
the  art  of  democratic  government  and  It  Is 
an  art  In  which  few  big  businessmen  are 
well  trained."  Thf t  la  the  end  of  Mr.  John- 
son's quotation.  j 

Now  I  do  not  wish  vo  either  dlsjiRrage  or 
praise  the  views  of  Mr.  Johnson,  but  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  you  today  both  as  a  business- 
man and  as  one  who  has  spent  half  a  •life- 
time In  the  public  service.  I  think  there  are 
many  facets  to  this  dt^cusslon  and  It  Is  well 
that  we  should  consider  objectively  what 
Is  meant  by  a  buslne*man  In  Government 
and  what  la  meant  by  iThat  some  have  chosen 
to  refer  to  as  business  jstatesmanshlp. 

We  are  often  misled  or  deceived  by  labels 
or  words  or  phrases  anfl  It  Is  well  to  remem- 
ber what  we  have  In  mind,  or  shall  I  say 
that  It  Is  well  to  approach  this  problem  with 
a  feeling  that  In  the  final  analysis  this  ooim- 
try  Is  not  run  for  the  benefit  of  any  par- 
ticular segment  of  Ita  population  such  as 
business,  labor,  or  prcrijeaalonal  Interests,  but 
It  should  be,  and  I  believe  has  been,  r\ui 
for  all  the  people  no  matter  to  what  group 
of  private  or  public  life  they  belong.  It  Is 
quite  true  that  we  ar^  what  may  be  called 
a  business  Nation;  thait  Is  to  say,  within  the 
brief  span  of  300  years  iwhlch  Is,  as  Dr.  Santa- 
yana  once  said,  "a  brief  moment  In  eternity." 
We  have  built  up  one  of  the  most  fabuloua> 
nations  in  the  history  of  all  mankind.  We 
have  had  able  and  courageous  men  who  have 
built  throughout  the  years  great  railroads, 
developed  o\ir  mines,  ^rorked  our  farms,  and 
created  great  Industrial  empires.  In  con- 
nection with  their  adtlvltles,  we  have  also 
attained  some  amazing  achievements  In  the 
field  of  science.  ' 

We  have  crossed  tqe  frontiers  of  hidden 
meanings  on  earth  and  In  the  sky  and  have 
brought  forth  Instruments  of  mercy  for  the 
sick  and  evolved  weapons  to  fight  the  ele- 
ments In  order  to  destroy  those  factors  which 
militated  against  a  bietter  and  more  com- 
fortable life.  We  havte  been  leaders  In  the 
solution  of  transfMrtatton  problems. 

So  today  we  may  consider  ourselves  as 
world  leaders  not  only  In  business  and  com- 
merce but  also  In  the  fields  of  Invention  and 
scientific  developments.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  have  neglected  to  build  up  and  foster 
a  culture,  or  shall  I  call  It  an  Indigenous  cul- 
ture. But  I,  for  one,  dissent  from  this  view 
for  I  believe  that  we  have  slowly  but  never- 
theless surely  expanded  our  native  culture 
and  have  made  as  much  progress  in  this  brief 
period  of  our  national  existence  as  have  older 
nations  In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 

The  glory  that  was  Rome's  and  Greece's 
Is  now  the  glory  of  the  whole  world.  The 
glory  of  America,  while  It  may  reside  In  the 
creation  of  new  and  embracing  and  almost 
magical  facilities  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  mankind.  Is  also  tied  up  with  the 
important  fact  that  this  has  been  accom- 
plished In  a  country  which  held  out  the  first 
torch  of  democracy  In  the  world. 

All  this  has  been  achieved  In  a  country 
which  Is  rooted  by  heritage  In  a  high-minded 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  h\mian  beings, 
flowing  from  the  pure  waters  of  democracy. 
It  Is  a  country  where  the  voice  of  the  com- 
mon man  has  risen  to  full  strength  and  fine 
eloquence  so  that  together  our  people  have 
cputrlbuted  with  brawn  and  brain  and  artic- 
ulate ideas  a  tremendous  share  toward  the 
•volution  of  our  modern  civilization. , 


We  have  now,  by  force  of  cirenmBtaneea, 
taken  a  foremost  place  In  world  leadership. 
We  have  reached  this  International  eminence 
in  such  a  short  time  that  there  Is  no  record 
In  nistory  to  compare  with  our  breathtaking 
progress  and  the  moment\im  with  which  we 
have  moved  as  a  united  nation.  It  has  car- 
ried us  to  obligations  and  responslbUltlee 
which  we  have  been  forced  to  assume  by  the 
march  of  events. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  question  which  direction 
we  should  take  or  how  we  should  act.  We 
are  one  of  the  leading  components  of  a  world 
that  has  shrunk  In  size  because  science  has 
destroyed  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
physical  distance.  From  oiir  national  front 
porch  we  are  but  a  day  or  two  away  from  the 
other  continents.  When  European.  South 
American.  Asian,  or  African  leaders  speak  we 
can  hear  them  at  the  very  moment  they  are 
speaking.  ^ 

Now,  the  question  1»— how  can  we,  a  so- 
called  business  Nation,  carry  the  obligations 
that  have  been  thnist  upon  us  with  the 
resources,  both  material  and  mental,  that  we 
have  at  our  command?  Can  the  business- 
men who  have  been  hailed  as  business  states- 
men and  who  have  been  called  to  Washing- 
ton by  President  Elsenhower  meet  with  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  keen  per- 
ceptive sense  the  incredibly  staggering  prob- 
lems, not  only  in  ova  coxintry  but  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Johnson,  whom  I  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  talk,  does  not  think  that  busi- 
nessmen are  sufficiently  trained  La  the  art 
of  government  in  a  democracy. 

I  recall  during  the  Second  World  War  many 
able  and  distinguished  businessmen  who 
temporarily  abandoned  their  private  Interests 
to  serve  the  Government.  They  were  men 
of  patriotism  and  were  qualified  by  reason 
of  their  native  ability  and  wide  experience 
to  carry  out  the  assignments  given  them. 

Z  yield  to  none  in  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  tlkoae  businessmen  who  gave  so 
willingly  of  their  time  and  effort  In  a  spirit 
of  unselfishness  to  help  their  country.  The 
men  who  were  picked  had  demonstrated 
their  preeminence  in  the  particular  field 
which  was  related  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
war  program.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  re- 
sults they  achieved.  It  Is  a  matter  of  his- 
torical record.  Their  contribution  to  the 
victory  cannot  be  overestimated. 

But  if  we  are  to  accept  the  theory  that 
businessmen  are  not  trained  to  participate 
In  governmental  affairs  we  must  assume  that 
they  are  limited  by  knowledge  of  their  own 
particular  industries  and  that  the  natioi.al 
horizon  Is  too  broad  for  them.  It  may  be 
urged  that  their  'experience  and  knowledge 
are  largely  confined  to  the  problems  in  their 
Industries  and  does  not  stretch  out  to  the 
wider  scope  of  hiiman  relationships  in  a  vast 
country  like  the  United  States,  with  Its  140 
millions  of  many  races,  colors,  and  creeds. 
Where  they  may  deal  successfully  with  their 
business  associates,  the  personnel  of  their 
organizations  or  their  customers,  they  might 
not  be  as  effective  when  they  are  confronted 
with  the  challenge  of  domestic  and  global 
problems. 

In  this  mixed-up  age,  there  is  considerable 
confusion  about  business.  Attacks  are  made 
upon  all  the  business  processes,  upon  big 
business  as  monopolistic,  upon  small  business 
a«  wasteful  and  uneconomic,  upon  the  men 
who  achieve  success  in  business. 

Nevertheless,  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  the  provision  of  services 
are  the  functions  of  every  business  organiza- 
tion, whether  the  economy  is  capitalistic, 
socialistic  or  communistic.  The  methods 
have  to  be  the  same  or  the  production  will 
fall  short,  or  the  distribution  will  become 
fouled  up,  or  the  services  will  be  inadequate. 

In  a  word,  those  who  attack  the  American 
business  system  have  to  use  the  best  methods 
developed  by  American  business.  That, 
Soviet  Russia  has  done.  For  years  Russian 
engineers,  factory  superintendents,  distribu- 


tion experts  worked  in  this  country  studying 
our  methods,  analyzing  our  processes,  learn- 
ing how  to  do  business  in  their  own  country 
■•  we  do  business  In  our  country.  They 
•pent  millions  of  dollars  buying  our  Patent 
Office  reports,  oin*  Del>artment  of  Commerce 
reports,  our  Agriculture  Department  reports, 
the  product  of  business  school  and  our  BClen» 
tlfic  societies. 

What  they  did  in  the  United  States'  tUej 
duplicated  In  Great  Britain  and  In  Germaliy. 
If  you  look  at  a  Russian  tractor  factory  it  is 
like  something  out  of  Detroit.  If  you  look 
at  a  Russian  department  stcnre  it  ts  like  Olm- 
bel's.  Even  in  that  COnun\inlst  country, 
where  the  government  owns  the  meahs  of 
production  and  distribution,  business  must 
be  done  along  business  lines;  cost  account- 
ing must  be  accurately  worked  out;  engi- 
neering estimates  must  be  correct;  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  the  market  haye  to 
be  taken  into  eonslderatlon.  No  phfloso- 
phers  have  yet  devised  a  system  for  making  or 
moving  goods  without  the  tiae  of  money  for 
exchange. 

American  business  need  not  apologize  for 
Its  ideas  or  methods.  It  need  not  retreat 
before  the  onslaught  of  alien  and  antago- 
nistic propaganda.  Its  capitalistic,  competi- 
tive syktem  has  Justified  Itself  by  its  tre« 
mendoUs  and  varied  productivity,  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing despite  depressions,  wars  and  infiatlons, 
by  the  high  wages  paid  to  labor,  by  the 
flexibility  with  which  American  business  ap- 
proaches new  problems  and  new  products. 

So  firmly  has  the  comF>etitive  system  stood 
in  the  face  of  dangeroiis  economic  condi- 
tions that  while  other  countries  have  found 
themselves  forcfed  to  resort  to  government- 
owned  trusts  and  cartels.  In  the  United 
States  no  such  development  occurred.  Busi- 
ness remains  competlitlve  and  new  industries 
are  constantly  coming  into  existence.      1 

As  long  as  competition  continues  the  bxisl- 
ness  system  remains  buoyant  and  vital. 
Tnists  and  cartels  at«  the  processes  which 
lead  to  socialism.  Business  then  suffers 
from  the  same  weaknesses  as  governments. 
The  dead  hand  of  bureacracy  stifies  new 
ideas  and  new  methods.  The  routine- 
minded  personality  emerg^es  to  the  top;  the 
man  who  never  tries  anything  new  and 
therefore  never  gets;  into  trouble  beeomSs 
the  master.  Genius  dies  on  the  vine;  ex- 
perimentation is  discouraged.  j 

This  has  never  happened  in  the  TTnltM 
States  and  as  long  ks  it  does  not  tiappen 
our  people  will  continue  to  benefit  from; a 
dynamic,   living,   progressive    business   syi-. 

I  said  #hen  I  "begian  my  remarks  that  I 
was  going  to  speak  to  you  as  a  businessman, 
and  one  who  has  had  some  familiarity  with 
Government.  Bach  phase  of  our  national 
life,  our  life  as  citizens  of  our  State  and 
our  life  In  our  local  communities  has  its 
peculiar  problems  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Ideal  sitate  of  affairs  would  be  the 
blending  of  business  acumen  and  know-hdw 
with  the  overall  problems  of  all  the  people^ 
and  that  appllefs  to  Brooklyn.  ii 

The  opportunities  to  retain  and  to  further 
Increase  the  supremacy  of  Brooklyn  coiis- 
merclally  are  so  enormous  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  enumerate  them.  Yonr 
borough.  Ideally  located  on  the  eastern  tip 
of  Long  Isiand.  occupying  90  square  mileis. 
In  1960  had  the  largest  population  of  the 
five  boroughs  comprising  greater  New  Yortu 
As  a  manufacturing  center,  of  approximately 
7.200  factories,  paying  around  $690  million 
to  about  300.000  workers  annually.  Its  con- 
trlbutiou  to  the  economy  of  the  community 
in  that  one  phase  alone  is  breathtaking. 
Your  port  facilities  are  so  good  that  tpe 
cargo  value  it  carries  exceeds  60  percent  of 
all  carried  in  the  entire  port  of  New  Yoifk. 
And  I  could  elaborate  upon  your  vast  ntim- 
ber  of  retail  stores,  the  impact  of  the  navy 
yard  and  its  effect  upon  the  economy  of  this 
borough. 
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W«  an  ao  acctictomed  to  Brooklyn's  cul- 
tural advantage  that  «•  take  them  for 
granted — and  I  refer  to  your  2  unlveraltl 
and  3  well-known  colleges  and  2  o\it- 
atandlng  technical  schooU.  The  great 
Brooklyn  Civic  Center  project.  In  a  large 
measure  made  possible  by  your  borough 
president,  my  good  friend  John  Cashmore, 
has  been  hailed  u  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing examples  of  wise  and  farslghted  urban 
redevelopment.  Xvery  effort  possible,  in 
keeping  with  the  times,  has  been  made  by 
your  borough  govenunent,  and  by  your  civic 
and  business  organisations  to  aid  this 
'  borough's  development  and  Improvement — 
and  It  follows  that  all  of  this  Incxuv  great 
and  Increased  costs.  We  hear  on  all  sides 
discussions  of  the  so-called  crisis  In  our  city's 
«iTi>n<riai  affairs,  criticisms  and  complaints 
ot  Ineffldency  In  the  departments  which  are 
'  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  city's  gov- 
ernment, its  protection  and  very  existence. 
We  also  know  that  business  and  Industry  as 
well  as  the  citizenry  generally  are  opj^osed  to 
increased  taxes.  And  yet.  we  all  w^mt  Im- 
provement; prosperity,  a  beautiful  city, 
parks,  hospitals,  housing,  and  how  are  we 
going  to  have  them?  It  Is  simple  arithmetic 
to  men  of  your  eiperlence,  your  bualness  and 
civic  responsibilities  to  understand  that 
growth  of  any  sort  creates  added  costs  and 
that  it  costs  more  to  run  tha  city  of  New  York 
and  Its  component  boroughs  now  than  It  did 
30  years  ago,  or  even  7  cm:  8  yean  ago. 

Brooklynltes  should  nevec  forget  that  they 
constitute  a  major  part  of  tSbe  world's  great- 
est city.  The  city  of  New  York  would  be 
relatively  low  in  the  ranks  of  important  na- 
tional and  International  communities  with- 
out Brooklyn. 

As  part  of  the  world's  greatest  city,  you 
have  a  responsibility  to  take  them  seriously. 
That  Is.  the  responsibility  ol  insistink  as 
ciuaens  that  the  city  to  which  they  pon- 
trlbute  so  greatly  is  the  finest,  the  most  pro- 
■  gresslve.  the  most  civilized — the  very  [best 
city  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  seriously  fulfill  this  obllgsltlon 
•  broad  look  must  be  taken — a  much  bro  uler 
look  than  any  I  have  seen  attempted  recently 
of  the  problems  before  ua.  We  have 
tendency  to  miss  the  forest  becaiise  of 
trees,  or  to  put  It  another  way  to  miss 
skyline  because  of  the  bridge. 

For  that  bridge  and  the  river  It  crdsses 
have  constituted  a  psychological  barrier  be- 
tween the  community  of  Brooklyn  and, the 
little  Island  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  whether  the  subject  we  dlscusfi  Is 
transit,  traffic,  or  police,  education,  hospitals. 
or  the  sanitary  services,  we  have  come  to 
have  a  common  Interest;  that  Is,  you  can't 
be  Ideal  with  respect  to  any  of  these  things 
on  the  shores  of  Corlears  Hook  if  you  haven't 
done  something  about  them  aroxmd  Paeder- 
gat  Basin.  These  obscure  references  are 
put  to  show  you  how  much  I  know  about 
the  city.  In  plainer  language,  what  appllta 
to  Qreenpoint  is  likely  to  be  equally  impor- 
tant in  Greenwich  Village. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  area  In  which 
the  problems  of  community  planning  and 
living  have  become  reasonably  alike,  is  now 
much  broader  than  the  five  boroughs  of  New 
York  City.  Perhaps  It  would  be  more  ac- 
curate if  we  were  to  take  the  22  coimtles 
inunedlately  adjacent  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Hudson  and  Xast  Rivers  as  an  area  in 
which  very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  is 
happening,  stirprlslngly  similar  problems  are 
beiqg  encountered,  where  needs  differ  chiefly 
In  the  names  by  which  they  are  called. 

You  will  ask,  I  suppose,  what  this  has  to 
do  with  Brooklyn  and  more  particularly  what 
it  has  to  do  with  Brookljrn  business  and 
Industry.  And  if  you  do,  I'll  tell  you  it  has 
everjrthlng  to  do  with  Brooklyn,  either  as  a 
broad  political  division,  a  comnuinlty  of  3 
million  people,  or  as  a  place  which  has  tra- 
ditionally been  a  fertile  seeding  ground  for 
everything  American  enterprise  stands  for. 
and  all  because  you  are  the  gtnter  of  thla 
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widfr  metropolitan  area.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  in  the  21  coxmties  Imme- 
ea  dial  ely  around  you  in  New  Jersey.  Long  Js- 
lan(  1.  upper  New  York  State,  and  Connecti- 
cut there  exist  today  problems  material  to 
the  5  counties  of  New  York  City  which  mtist 
alec  be  seen  and  must  be  solved.  This  is  as 
muiih  a  part  of  Brooklyn's  business  as  any- 
thli  ig  else. 

B  awever  you  proceed  for  the  Improvement 
at  ]  Irooklyn.  It  cannot  come  by  Isolation;  It 
can  lot  come  until  Fairfield  County  in  Con- 
nec  :lcut,  Nassau,  Bronx,  Richmond,  and 
Bro  )klyn  realize  they  must  together  find  the 
ansivers  to  what  troubles  them.  Plans  for 
imi  roved  transit  may  have  to  be  sidetracked, 
and  in  the  process  you  may  gain  some  belt 
tlgltenlng  in  administrative  agencies,  but 
you  may  also  have  to  wait  on  line  longes 
wh(  n  you  go  to  them  for  any  reason. 

Ii  i  concluding  my  remarks  today,  I  would 
like  to  leave  this  thought  with  you,  and  it  Is. 
tha  t  whatever  proced\ire  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn follow  we  all  hope  they  will  not  do  so  as 
Brot^ynites  but  as  New  Yorkers.    We  want 
Neir  York  to  go  ahead;  we  want  it  to  grow; 
we  want  it  to  become  even  more  attractive 
tha  a  it  now  la.    We  want  it  to  be  a  bigger 
anc  a  better  port.    We  want  it  to  be  a  finer 
center  of  culture  and  Industry.    We  want  It 
to  ( onsolidate  and  advance  its  positions  as  a 
financial  center.    We  want  its  transit  to  b« 
and   more   extensive.     We   want   Its 
to    go    on    justifying    the    adjective 
"    We  want  its  fire  department  to  b«' 
envy  of  and  the  pattern  for  every  ad^ 
city  In  the  world  as  it  has  been  in  ths 
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we  are  s  proud  people  who  live  and 
at  the  center  of  the  world's  greatest 
of  advanced,  enlightened,  and 
human  beings  and  we  are  entitled 
the  beet.  Some  day  this  entire  metro- 
politan area,  all  or  part,  of  the  21  counties 
Brooklyn  may  find  it  provident  to 
a  common  lot  and  meet  their  problems 
Such  a  thing  Isn't  to  be  considered 
%nj  way  impossible.  Already  It  is  being 
doie.  One  example  is  the  port  authority, 
Juiiping  the  line  between'  New  York  and 
Nei  r  Jersey  for  the  common  good  of  the 
haibor. 
lut 
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whatever  happens  It  will  always  be 
that  the  worker  in  Bushwick,  the  hoxue- 
In  New  Canaan,  the  executive  in  Rock- 
Centre  or  Bound  Brook  or  Tarrytown 
look  on  New  York  as  their  city.    In  and 
of  it.  they  still  want  more,  not  leas,  of 
good  things. 

,  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Cham- 
of  Commerce,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
that.  too. 
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Th»  VvSHtd  Nations  World  GoTeianeiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   j 

I  or  I 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NOKTB  DAKOTA 

T^  THB  HOU^  C^  RKPRSBENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  19S3 

Jill.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ho  ise  of  Commons  of  England  appointed 
a  (ommittee  to  study  the  question  of 
wh  !ther  or  not  England  should  Join  the 
coi  federation  for  world  government. 
Thsre  have  already  been  two  confer- 
enc  es  on  this  matter  and  the  second  con- 
fen  ince  reported  January  28, 1953.  Tills 
rep  }rt  was  filed  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mouk  There  is,  however,  no  rep-.^rt  of 
tM  conference  to  be  found  in  the  li- 
bra ry  of  Congress,  nor  can  it  be  had  from 
the  Brlti^  Embassy.    I  have  a  tjnped 
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copy  of  the  report,  however,  and  win 
quote  from  it. 

This  movement  toward  a  world  gov- 
ernment is  starting  to  rise  not  only  In 
England,  but  in  the  United  States  we 
have  had  speakers  traveling  across  this 
country  holding  meetings  and  advocat- 
ing it.  I  have  always  seen  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  the  framework 
of  a  world  government;  hence,  it  is  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  United  Nations  is 
behind  this  whole  scheme  of  world  go^* 
emment.  ' 

Not  many  Americans  can  believe  what 
this  report  says  the  United  Nations  is 
trying  to  do.  For  years  now  I  have  been 
stating  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  could  not  possibly  be  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  world  gov- 
ernment. I  could  see  what  was  intended 
from  speeches  and  articles,  and  although 
no  outright  statement  was  made  of  an 
intended  world  government,  the  concliK 
sion  I  came  to  was  correct. 

Now  the  situation  has  cleared.  The 
curtain  is  up,  and  the  players  behind  the 
scenes  come  forward  as  leaders  of  a  de- 
clared plan  for  world  government         | 

The  remarks  made  by  the  leaders  bf 
the  United  Nations — American  leaders — 
.  that  the  j>eop\e  of  this  coimtry  should 
not  be  alarmed  over  anything  the  United 
Nations  is  doing  because  they  are  only 
working  for  world  peace,  was  not  ac- 
cepted at  their  face  value  then;  and  now 
I  know  they  were  deliberately  lying.  Tor 
here  is  the  whole  story  of  the  secret  and 
insidious  attempt  to  destroy  the  United 
States  by  reducing  it  to  a  vassal  state 
among  the  nations  forming  a  world  gov- 
ernment The  result  would  be  complete 
destruction  of  our  representative  gov- 
ernment in  all  its  branches,  including 
all  the  protection  our  Constitution 
throws  around  individual  citizens.  One 
charged  with  crime  here  in  the  United 
States  has  all  the  safeguards  against  in- 
justice available  to  him.  He  must  be 
tried  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers;  he  must  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him;  and  the  place  of  his  trial  is  that 
where  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed.  i 

In  this  new  world  government  an  this 
Is  repealed  and  our  courts  are  annulled. 
In  place  of  them — from  the  lowest  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
the  world  government  intends  to  create 
a  world  court  and  establish  its  own 
criminal  code;  and  in  case  an  individ- 
ual Is  charged  with  a  crime  he  will  be 
tried  wherever  the  world  court  sasrs  he 
will  be  tried.  Under  what  law  or  pro- 
cedure or  constitution  will  he  be  tried? 
Under  our  laws  and  our  Constitution? 
No.  He  will  be  tried  under  the  criminal 
code  set  up  by  the  world  government, 
convicted  and  sentenced  as  the  whims 
of  this  world  court  may  dictate.  I 

Not  only  will  the  world  govemmeiit 
have  a  code  and  couit  of  its  own.  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  codes  and  courts  of 
the  individual  nations,  but  it  is  to  have 
a  system  of  police  to  enforce  its  laws  and 
awe  the  people  into  submission  to  Its 
powers. 

How  Is  this  world  government  to  be 
Initiated?  It  will  be  effected  by  thJe 
same  organization  that  has  been  con<- 
niving  to  do  this  thing  ever  since  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  approved 
its  charter;  namely,  the  United  Nations. 
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The  London  Conference  proposed  two 
ways  of  doing  this:  First,  by  a  revision 
of  the  whole  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; or,  second,  by  amendments  to  the 
charter. 

So  after  all,  the  real  purpose  behind 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
has  come  to  light.  Its  very  first  pur- 
pose was  to  organize  a  world  government 
under  the  false  guise  that  such  a  struc- 
ture would  result  i|n  world  peace;  and 
hence  it  is  that  its  first  objective  was  the 
building  of  this  world  government.  That 
Is  the  reason  they  have  attempted  to 
rewrite  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  subvert  it  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. What  other  reason  can  be  given 
for  the  attempt  of  the  United  Nations, 
through  its  Covenant  of  Human  Rights, 
to  redefine  free  spe^,  a  free  press,  and 
free  religion? 

Not  only  is  it  a  design  to  build  a  world 
government,  and -subvert  our  own,  but 
the  complexion  of  such  a  government  is 
bound  to  be  communistic.  Every  nation 
is  to  be  Invited  to  join,  and  when  once 
they  do  so,  they  cannot  withdraw.  Its 
proponents  don't  propose  to  make  the 
mistakes  in  the  world  government  that 
were  made  in  setting  up  the  parent  or- 
ganization, the  United  Nations.  We  have 
a  membership  in  tht  United  Nations,  but 
we  can  pull  out — ju$t  as  soon  as  we  have 
the  courage  and  good  sense  to  do  so. 
That  is  not  the  case  in  the  world  govern- 
ment. Once  in.  we  cannot  secede,  and 
that  provision  is  made  mandatory. 

We  invite  Russia  to  come  into  the 
world  government.  Of  course  she  will 
join.  We  invite  Red  China  to  come  in, 
and  of  course  she  will.  All  the  Russian 
satellites  will  come  In.  Then  what  have 
we? 

This  world  government  Is  to  have  & 
congress — upper  and  lower  houses — and 
the  lower  house  will  be  represented  ac- 
cording to  membership  population,  so 
what  becomes  of  the  control  of  this  world 
congress?  Since  the  populations  of  the 
communist  countries  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  capitalist  nations  it  is  easy  to  see 
which  would  rule.  Red  China  and  Rus- 
sia alone  have  populations  large  enough 
to  control  the  lower  house. 

The  next  section  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  proposed  world  government  is 
to  function  with  full  authority.  This 
section  of  the  report  provides  that  the 
world  government  shall  have  a  taxing 
division  and  all  member  couhtries  will 
be  taxed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this 
world  government.  The  people  in  the 
United  States  will  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  amount  of  the  tax  or  the  man- 
ner of  levying  it,  as  this  important  func- 
tion is'in  the  hands  of  the  supergovem- 
ment.  The  police  force  set  up  by  this 
organization  will  assume  the  duty  of 
collecting  this  tax.  It  will  be  a  well  regi- 
mented Gestapo  patterned  after  the  Nazi 
regime  of  Hitler.  Under  the  proposed 
terms  no  state  would  have  the  right  to 
refuse  the  presence  on  its  soil  of  this 
Gestapo.  Its  members  owe  allegiance 
to  the  world  government,  and  to  no  one 
else. 

Those  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  fomenting  this  movement  are- 
just  as  guilty  of  treason  as  was  Benedict 
Arnold.  Is  it  not  levying  war  against 
the  United  States  to  go  into  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  the  sovereign  power  of  the 


United  States?  Is  it  not  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  or  conspiracy  to  place  our 
enemies  in  control,  through  a  world  gov- 
ernment, of  all  our  power  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation?  And  Is  it  not  especially 
true  when  this  control  must  necessarily 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
majority?  I  i 

The  Communlist  doctrines  have  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  affairs  of  this 
country  when  so-called  outstanding  citi- 
zens have  the  effrontery  to  propose  any 
such  organization  as  a  world  govern- 
ment.. The  people  will  be  surprised  at 
the  number,  and  heretofore  good  stand- 
ing, of  the  men  and  women  who  are  tak- 
ing part  in  this  great  conspiracy.  They 
are  venturing  out  into  the  open  now,  as 
they  evidently  believe  they  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  and  that  there  are 
now  enough  conspirators  in  this  country 
to  enable  them  to  destroy  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  and  set  up  in  its 
place  a  communistic  world  government. 

Even  our  own  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  seem  engaged  in  this, 
conspiracy.  TWenty-slx  employees  of 
the  United  Nations  were  called  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee.  When  asked  if  they  were 
Communists,  or  ever  had  been,  all  of 
them — 26  of  them — refused  to  testify  on 
the  ground  that  their  answers  might 
tend  to  incriminate  them.  Incriminate 
them  of  what?  What  have  they  been 
doing  that  they  are  afraid  they  might 
be  incriminated?  That  these  confer- 
ences to  form  a  world  government  were 
held  in  London  is  significant.  What  bet- 
ter place,  outside  of  Russia,  could  be. se- 
lected for  this  treasonable  purpose.  For 
a  long  time  the  British  Government  has 
been  practicing  the  ways  of  Communists 
at  the  expense  ^f  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
Red  Chinese  Government.  We  have  not 
done  so;  but  Great  Britain  is  tnring  every 
maneuver  known  to  her  adroit  and  con- 
niving representatives  to  force  the 
United  States  into  recognizing  the  Red 
China  Government;  and  no  doubt  that 
is  the  purpose  Churchill  has  in  mind 
when  he  wants  to  call  a  conference  of 
the  Big  Three  Powers. 

Britain  recognized  the  Reds  because 
she  wanted  to  hold  Hong  Kong,  which 
the  Reds  could  take  in  24  hours.  She 
wants  Hong  Kong  because  of  the  trade 
with  Red  China,  and  she  has  kept  up  this 
trade,  selling  strategic  materials  to  the 
Reds  to  shoot  back  at  us  in  Korea.  Even 
worse  than  that,  to  shoot  that  material 
back  at  Great  Britain's  own  troops. 

Under  Acheson,  we  wavered  about  the 
recognition  of  Red  China,  and  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  deterred 
Acheson  from  proceeding  further  with 
the  demand  made  by  Great  Britain. 
But  the  British  never  sleep  when  their 
trade  is  involved,  and  now  they  present 
a  new  surge  to  influence  the  United 
States  to  be  as  diabolical  as  Great  Brit- 
ain was  when  she  recognized  the  Red 
regime  in  China. 

England  says  that  if  we  do  not  cooper- 
ate she  will  pull  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Now,  would  that  not  be  terrible 
and  disastrous  to  the  United  States?  A 
country  which  we  have  tailed  up  and 
kept  alive  by  the  gilt  of  $50  billion  now 
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says  she  will  desert  us.  That  is  nothinif 
new.  In  all  history  England  has  de-^ 
serted  her  friends  times  without  numbeil 
She  knows  no  code  of  honor  save  British 
trade.  Suppose  she  did  pull  out  of  the 
United  Nations.  Would  that  in  the  lea$t 
disturb  the  United  States?  When  it 
comes  to  assistance,  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  rather 
have  Rhode  Island  supporting  us  than 
all  the  representatives  now  directing  the 
affairs  of  Great  Britain. 

If  we  are  asinine  enough  to  recognlize 
Red  China,  then  the  balance  of  po^i^r 
In  the  United  Nations  will  be  definitely 
communistic.  Is  that  what  Great  Brit- 
ain statesmen  wmit?  I  am  sure  tne 
English  people  do  not  want  it,  but  tti^ir 
representatives  do.  i 

If  Great  Britain  pulls  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  will  be  the  smartest  thing 
they  have  done  in  the  past  two  centuijies. 
They  are  going  to  pull  out  because  Lwe 
will  not  consent  to  make  the  Unitied 
Nations  completely  communistic  by  let- 
ting in  450  million  Chinese.  The  United 
States  might  infonn  Great  Britain  that 
we  are  going  to  pull  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  ansrway,  and  if  the  Red  Chinese 
are  allowed  to  come  in,  our  withdrawal 
is  a  certainty.  We  are  going  to  pull  out 
because  every  wind  that  blows  indicates 
that  the  United  Nations  is  nothing  but  a 
communistic  enterprise.  Even  our  o^fn 
representatives  and  employees  seem  will- 
ing to  surrender  the  United  States- 
lock,  sitock,  and  barrel — to  the  offspring 
of  the  United  Nations,  namely,  a  wpijld 
government  such  as  is  here  described*i 
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sioN  OF  REMARKS 


ON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  lainnsoTA  ' 

HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
I  Wednesday,  May  20,  1953     \  \- 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker, '  Mr. 
Ernie  Luther,  a  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
order  buyer  at  the  Omaha.  Nebr.,  stock- 
yards and  himself  a  farmer  and  cattle 
feeder^^f  long  experience,  called  at  my 
office  this  morning.  He  told  me  about 
how  hard  the  drop  in  cattle  prices  has 
hit  cattle  feeders.  I  feed  some  cattle  on 
my  fairm  in  Minnesota  and  I  know  ^Y^aM 
he  means.  I      I 

Mr.  Luther  told  me  that  nearly  every- 
one in  the  territory  for  which  he  buys 
feeder  cattle  is  becoming  aware  of  the 
effects  of  the  drop  in  cattle  prices.  He 
told  me  that  nearly  everybody  has  some 
ideas  on  what  to  do  about  the  cattle  situ- 
ation, whether  they  feed  cattle  or  hot. 
Some  proposals  have  meen  made  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  surplus  com  available  to  caAtle 
feeders  at  a  price  in  line  with  fat  cattle 
prices.  Some  folks,  he  said,  immediately 
point  to  this  as  a  subsidy  and  say  that 
cattlemen  have  always  been  asking  for 
freedom  from  handouts.  Some  peqple 
tell  him  that  the  whole  trouble  is  that 
the  price  of  com  is  too  high;  that  the 
whole  com  loan  and  price  support  pro- 
gram should  be  abolished,  and  then  the 
price  of  com  would  drop  low  enough  so 
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there  would  be  a  profit  in  f  eecBng  it  to 
IlYestock.  Many  of  the  oldtimers  in  the 
cattle-feedin?  business  always  said  that 
they  never  made  money  on  cheap  com. 
Mr.  Luther  said  that  many  cattle  feeders 
lost  their  shirts  on  cheap  com  in  the 
early  thirties. 

He  said  he  gets  a  lot  of  cmnment  that 
the  farmer-feeder '^  is  going  to  have  to 
buy  his  feeder  cattle  cheaper,  but  that 
this  raises  the  question  whether  the 
rancher  can  produce  feeder  cattle  for 
less  money  and  still  stay  in  business.  I 
have  noticed  that  when  my  neighbor 
made  nraney,  whether  he  raised  com  for 
sale,  wheat  for  sale,  fed  cattle,  raised 
hogs,  or  milked  cows,  that  the  whole 
community  was  better  off,  and  I  could 
also  make  a  reasonable  profit  in  my  busi- 
ness of  farming.  I     I 

Under  present  world  conditions  this 
country  must  remain  strong.  To  remain 
strong  the  people  must  be  well  fed.  and 
to  be  well  fed  they  must  have  beef  on 
their  table  along  with  wholesome  milk, 
cheese,  and  butter.  We  know  that  fiarm- 
ers  and  ranchers  are  always  ready  to 
produce  the  amount  of  food  needed,  but 
they  cannot  continue  to  do  it  at  ai  loss. 
Mr.  Luther  recently  wrote  to  a  group 
of  cattle  feeders  in  the  Midwestern  States 
for  their  opinions  of  the  present  situa- 
tion and  for  ttieir  ideas  of  a  possible 
solution.  The  replies  he  received  to  a 
series  of  questions,  and  comments  there- 
on. Will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
Tlie  comments  are  significant  since  they 
refiect  the  feeling  of  people  directly  en- 
gaged in  cattle  feeding.  [ 

The  questions  that  he  raised  and  Icom- 
ments  in  the  replies  that  he  received  are 
as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  a  plan  of  havMg  the  Oov- 
emment  offer  siirpliu  corn  in  the  i  ever- 
normal  granary  to  cattle  feeders  at  a[  price 
in  line  with  the  price  of  fat  cattle?  Tbirty- 
nlne  and  foiir-tentha  percent  yee;  53.0  per- 
cent no;  7.7  percent  have  some  reservaltlons. 

Comments:  Yes;  if  it  could  be  sold  or  al- 
lotted so  that  one  big  feeder  couldnt  monop- 
oliae  on  the  supply.  J 

Tea:  if  it  is  confined  to  the  cattle  fleeder 
only,  not  let  everybody  get  into  the  business. 

Tes;  if  the  corn  was  fed  to  eattlej  and 
sot  get  in  the  hands  of  grain  speculators. 

The  Ooyenunent  should  see  that  the  corn 
Is  sold  to  feeders  instead  of  speculat<^rs  if 
they  want  beef. 

This  plan  might  hold  temporarily 
dant  think  it  is  the  answer. 

I  siu«  do,  it  would  be  the  best 
use   up  this  off-grade   com,   and   help   the 
cattle    feeder    and    not    depreae    the  H  com 
market.  | 

Tes.  I  do;  especially  the  corn  that  Is  dam- 
aged some  and  is  not  liable  to  keep. 

Tes;  I  think  this  idea  much  better  than 
letting  the  com  get  stale  in  the  doremment 
bins.  ^^ 

I  feel  that  a  plan  to  sell  surplus  con  to 
feeders  at  a  reasonable  price  to  cattle  feed- 
ers, especially  those  who  are  taking  i 
loes,    would   help   them   and   pertiaps 
stabilize  both  grain  and  beef  prices. 

This   wotild  help,  birt  we   need  a 
nargln  between  feeders  and  fat  cattle. 

This  would  only  offer  temporary  reliel|  and 
would  help  a  few  cattle  feeders  only. 

The  hog  man  woiild  have  to  have  It. 
you  know  the  hog  auux  sold  hogs  for  2  ;  rears 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

I  think  moet  of  the  damage  to  this  crop  of 
fed  cattle  has  been  done,  so  it  would  not  help 
much  to  get  cheaper  com. 

Absolutely  no.  but  support  cattle  In; line 
with  prices  of  corn. 
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Feeding  programe  differ  from  one  lot  to 
another.  I  feel  it  would  be  dillleult  to  ar- 
r  ve  at  •  price  for  this  Government  com  to 
s  lit  every  feeder,  or  even  part  of  them. 

I  believe  It  would  be  better  to  put  a  sup- 
j:  ort  on  fat  cattle.  This  would  be  easier  to 
s  Imlnister  than  seUlng  corn  to  cattle  feeders. 

Most  of  this  com  would  be  high  priced  at 
1 1  a  tu^el  when  its  actual  feeding  value  was 
c  irefully  analyzed. 

For  the  feeder  to  buy  this  com  at  a  reduc- 
t  on  WT^uld  not  cun  this  glut  In  the  cattle 
I  tarketj 

I  cant  see.  lowering  com  prices  being  any 
tenefit  to  cattle  feeders.  If  com  had  been 
given  tb  feeders  free  some  would  hare  still 
li  Mt  mdney  under  past  6  to  •  months  oondi- 
t  ions. 

Releasing  com  from  the  ever-normal 
i  ranary  now  after  the  damage  has  been  done 
1 9  cattle  feeders  is  like  throwing  further 
campli^tiohs  in  our  path;  it  would  further 
stimulate  cattle  feeding  and  unbalance  the 
t  rade  to  where  in  0  months'  time  they  would 
1  it  a  still  lower  low. 

No,  2-  or  8-year  corn  has  lost  much  of  its 
ultamla  content  and  its  food  value  is  low- 
ered.    , 

If  go6d  com  Is  sold  cheaply  to  cattle  feed- 
crs  it  Will  hurt  the  oomraiaer  who  is  not  a 
cattle  feeder. 

This  wovild  only  help  increase  beef  tonnage 
^  rhich  Is  causing  our  depressed  cattle  market. 

I  don't  think  this  would  solve  anything. 

If  they  hold  the  price  of  cattle  up.  the 
c  orn  will  take  care  of  itself. 

No.    We  do  not  want  a  handout. 

A  good  way  to  get  rid  of  sxirplus  but  dont 

I  ke  the  idea. 

No.  J  Too  much  loss  and  results  are  dubl- 
c  us.     I  have  plenty  of  corn. 

I  doA't  favor  any  more  Government  med- 
d  ling  with  anything. 

If  we're  asking  for  cheap  com.  we're  asking 

II  jr  a  cheaper  all-around  economy. 

Definitely  no  reduction  of  price  support. 
1  hey  slkould  have  been  raised  last  fall.  This 
E  light  )uive  discouraged  cattle  feeding  to  the 
ectent  that  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  fat 
c  ittle  Qomlng  to  market  now.  I  don't  think 
I  ncle  Sam  has  lost  much  money  purchasing 
gK)d-quality  grain.  To  me,  the  pmrchase  of 
r  onperlshables  is  the  only  kind  of  products 
tie  Government  can  afford  to  buy.  Reduc- 
ing the  price  of  com  would  only  aid  the 
c  »nmercial  feeder  and  the  In-and-outer;  not 
t  le  farmer  feeder,  such  as  "yours  tnily." 

No.  I  think  it  would  be  difflcult  to  get 
t  lis  com  sold  to  feeders  in  equitable  basis; 
e  reryoLC  would  want  more  of  the  cheap  com 
tian  i..!ey  would  be  entitled  to.  A  lot  of 
b  Bculaches. 

Do  you  think  the  price-support  program 
fMm  Iban)  should  be  abolUhed?  Nine- 
teen and  nine- tenths  percent  say  "Tes";  SO 
percent  say  "No";  11. i  percent  would  Uke  to 
siie  some  change. 

Comments:  I  don't  believe  com  should  be 
supported  at  too  high  a  flgiire  if  supp<xted 
a;  all.  How  can  you  support  one  Indiutry 
w  Ithout  supporting  them  all? 

I  think  perhaps  if  the  Government  would 
1(  t  supply  and  demand  run  the  farming  busl- 
n  !8s  things  would  be  better. 

The  Government  cwn  loan  is  a  false  price 
li  vel. 

Dont  like  the  principle  of  suptxirt.  but 
tl  ink  It  would  be  too  radical  a  ch*  ge  right 
n>w. 

Abolish  all  feed  loans.  Cora  is  like  butter; 
It  is  priced  out  of  the  market.  I  believe  In 
ST  ipply  and  demand. 

They  should  not  seal  the  corn  at  such  a 
high  price.  Get  It  down  to  $1  a  bushel  or 
a  little  less.  If  feeder  cattle  dont  get 
cl  eaper  why  should  we  feed  them  at  present 
pi  ice  of  corn  and  the  way  they  sell. 

I  think  the  sealing  price  on  com  too  h*gh 
az  d  is  ohly  helping  the  rich  landlord. 

Eventually,  yes;  let  us  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  these  price  support  and  controls. 
It  Is  onl^  arUfldal  econoiny. 


The  corneeallng  prloe^  is  too  high  hi  uae 

with  present  cattle  prices. 

Support  prices.  I  have  always  thought 
support  prices  for  all  livestock  and  agricul- 
tural products,  or  none  at  an,  make  the 
merry-gp-round  and  gravy  train  a  tree  rtd* 
for  all.  I         I; 

Under  no  conditions  should  the  «om-#up- 
port  program  be  abolished.  If  this  Is  done, 
the  boys  manipulating  the  grain  markets 
would  make  the  money  and  the  farmers 
work  for  nothing. 

Abolishing  the  corn  loan  la  not  the  an- 
swer. It  would  merely  drag  the  comgrower 
down  to  our  level.  It  would  remove  him 
from  the  liicome-paylng  bracket,  too.  There 
li>  nov  future  in  dragging  both  the  cattle 
feeder  and  the  com  grower  down.  "That  is 
a  sure  way  to  help  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism. We  buy  quite  a  lot  of  corn,  but  re- 
moving the  corn  loan  now  is  not  the  answer. 

No;  I  do  not.    We  are  in  all  three — cattle 
feeding,  grain  business,  and  farming.     We 
are  great  l>elievers  in  ever-normal  granary 
Nothing  like  having  surpluses;  they  correct 
themselves. 

No;  but  the  present  price  is  too  high. 

By  using  the  corn-loan  program,  farmers 
are  able  to  keep  their  corn  on  the  farm  so 
that,  if  it  is  needed  for  feed,  it  is  available 
at  about  the  com-loan  rate  per  bushel,  or  a 
stable  price. 

I  think  the  com  loan  la  all  right,  but  the 
cattle  price  is  too  low.  and  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  as  much  for  the  cattle  feeder 
as  they  are  doing  for  the  comgrower. 

I  think  that,  if  the  Government  is  going 
to  continue  grain  sealing,  there  should  be  a 
percentage  limit  on  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion that  any  producer  could  seal. 

I  dont  think  It  should  be  aboliahed.  but 
they  are  sealing  the  corn  too  high. 

No;  I  am  in  favor  of  the  corn-sealing  pro- 
gram, but  the  price  is  out  of  line.  Peopi* 
around  here  are  plowing  up  the  whole  farm 
and  are  going  to  seal  their  corn. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  abolishing  Govern- 
ment support  on  com,  as  this  keeps  the  spec-' 
ulator  out  to  some  extent. 

I  think  the  Government  should  have  a 
program  whereby  they  would  protect  feed- 
ers, farmers,  or  any  other  enterprise  from 
loes  due  to  causes  other  than  their  own  mis- 
management. 

I  think  price  support  for  com  a  good  thing 
for  agriculture  as  well  as  national  defense. 
Some  day  the  surplus  com  might  come  In 
handy. 

Never  sold  any  com.  but  think  It  would  b« 
unwise  to  atMlish  price-support  programs. 

Only  by  the  Government  ever-normal* 
granary  program  can  the  com  be  kept  out 
of  the  hands  of  speculators  and  farmers  be 
protected.  Take  the  corn-price  support  away, 
and  you  are  putting  the  farmer  back  to  1932 
level,  where  the  speculator  wants  him. 

No;  I  do  not  think  the  price-support  pro- 
gram should  be  abolished.  What  would  hap- 
pen to  the  grain  farmer? 

Absolutely  not.  This  lis  the  best  friend  th« 
farmer  has. 

No.  Why  should  I  sisk  the  grain  farmer 
to  go  broke  to  help  me?  Anyway,  cheap  corn 
never  made  good  cattle  -prices. 

This  would  mean  very  cheap  com  and  ruin 
the  com  farmer. 

No;  the  ever-normal-granary  system  can 
well  be  used  to  protect  consiuners  and  pro- 
ducers. 

No;  why  break  the  grain  farmer? 
Mo;   you  break  the  grain  farmer,  and  he 
will  carry  the  cattle  producer  and  the  cattle 
feeder  down  with  him. 

I  don't  think  the  com-loan  program  should 
be  abolished,  as  that  is  the  one  thing  that 
gives  support  to  all  farm  products.  If  we 
get  cheap  com,  there  will  be  that  much  more 
hog  raising  and  cattle  feeding,  and  meat  will 
really  get  cheap. 

By  all  means,  no,  and  should  be  extended 
Immediately  for  at  least  a  3 -year  period. 

Absolutely  not,  nor  do  I  think  it  should 
be  lowered. 
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No;  What  else  has  the  nrmer  Uftf 

No;  It  will  cauae  a  panic,  as  it  did  In  th« 
thirties. 

By  all  means,  no;  this  Is  about  all  the  pro* 
tection  the  farmers  h*ve. 

Do  you  think  th^  solution  to  the  whole 
cattle-feeding  problem  is  to  buy  feeder  cat- 
tle cheaper?  Yes,  4S.7  percent;  no.  S7J  par- 
cent;  partly,  16.7  percent. 

Comments:  I  dont  think  there  Is  any 
argument  at  all — that  If  a  good  many  of  the 
cattle  that  have  lieen  f ed  the  past  year  could 
have  been  fed  for  nothing,  they  still  would 
have  lost  money.  PtOm  our  own  experience, 
I  feel  quite  sure  our  greatest  trouble  was  li^ 
the  cost  of  the  feeders. 

This  condition  will  adjust  Its^f  as  aoon 
as  the  supply-and-demand  law  takes  over. 
Keep  the  Government  out  of  this  feeder 
business. 

We  should  buy  feeder  cattle  with  10  cents 
margin  of  fat  cattle.  Therefore,  feeder  cat- 
tle are  still  too  high. 

Feeders  have  been  too  high  the  past  a 
years  and  now  beef  Is  down  to  whsre  the 
people  ean  boy  It,  ao  If  the  wholeeale  beef 
stays  near  the  present  level  we  must  buy 
feeders  cheaper. 

Cheaper  feeder  cattle  would  pUy  a  major 
part  In  solving  the  feeder  problem,  but  not 
the  whole  problem. 

Under  present  conditions  the  cattle  feeder* 
will  have  to  buy  their  cattle  cheaper  or  they 
will  not  be  able  to  feed  cattle. 
^  We  definitely  are  going  to  buy  these  re- 
placement cattle  more  in  line  with  sensible 
feeding  margin  factors  or  not  buy  them. 

No.  X  raise  ao  to  BO  head  of  catUe  eadh 
year  and  buy  the  rest.  Tike  man  who  raises 
the  cattle  has  a  right  to  a  fair  price  too. 

No.  of  oourse  we  all  know  a  feeder  decides 
a  part  <a  his  profit  tike  day  his  replacements 
were  bought.  I 

I  As  to  buying  feeder  cattle  cheaper.  th«n 
what  would  happen  to  the  ranchers?  every- 
thing the  rancher  and  the  grain  farmer  has 
to  buy,  including  labor  la  as  high  as  it  ever 
waa.  so  how  can  they  furnish  cattle  cheaper? 

If  cattle  feeders  buy  feeders  cheaper,  then 
what  becomes  of  the  rancher  that  produces 
the  feedera.    He  has  to  Uve  too. 

Why  should  anybody  be  expected  to  try 
and  rob  the  rancher  whfen  he  buys  his  feeder 
cattle  so  that  he  can  later  lose  9  to  10  cents 
a  pound  for  every  pound  that  he  puts  on  In 
his  feeding  program. 

Partially,  the  producer  and  feeder  both 
have  to  Uve. 

No.  There  has  to  be  a  balance  somewhere 
to  benefit  the  rancher,  feeder,  and  the  grain 
raiser,  but  cattle  will  have  to  be  cheaper  next 
faU. 

I  would  say,  keep  the  ranchman  in  busi- 
ness. 

No.  keep  the  price  of  fat  cattle  up  so  t^e 
feeder  aa  get  a  small  margin.  '  | 

No.  to  penalize  the  breeder  at  the  «•►• 
I>ense  of  the  feeder  would  solve  nothing,  and 
only  add  one  more  wrong. 

No  matter  how  cheap  you  buy  feeders,  no 
money  can  be  made  on  a  year  when  cattle 
prices  drc^  |10  in  6  months. 

Do  you  plan  to  feed  cattle  again  under 
present  conditions?  Forty-nine  and  seven- 
tenths  percent  of  the  replies  say  yes;  81.6 
perceigtiro;  18.8  percent  undecided. 

Comments:  Maybe  I  could  just  rest. 

No  feeder  can  afford  to  feed  $1.60  com  to 
25  cents  cattle  and  stay  in  busineas. 

Not  unless  I  can  have  some  kind  of  se- 
surance  of  making  a  fair  profit,  or  else  steal 
the  feeders,  and  that  Isnt  at  present  prices 
either. 

Dont  plan  on  feeding  cattle  at  a  loss  aftd 
that  is  what  it  would  be  with  preeent  cost 
of  feed.  There  are  a  lot  of  the  feeders  of  the 
same  opinion  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry. 

I  say  not.  I  cannot  keep  going  at  a  great 
loss  year  In  and  year  out.  j  I 

Am  operating  on  borrowed  money  VUt 
year — I  cannot  continue  to  loee.  r ! 


TTttleas  feedhig  eondltkms  change  we  want 
feed  any  cattle.  We  have  been  feeding  be- 
tween 300  and  360  head  per  year. 

No.  Because  It  is  hard  (p  buy  a  coat  when 
you  have  lost  yoxir  ahirt. 

I  do  plan  to  feed  cattle  again.  We  must 
buy  good  cattle  for  15  cents. 

Tes,  on  a  conservative  basis.  I  am  In  to 
stay.  The  situation  will  clear  itself  as  time 
goes  on.  This  thing  had  to  come,  and  some- 
one had  to  get  hurt. 

We  will  feed  half  as  many. 

It  won't  stay  this  way  and  we  expect  to 
stay  In  as  «^  have  for  86  years. 

I  am  feeding  now  as  usual,  you  cannot  get 
out  one  month  and  back  in  the  next. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  wanting  to  feed 
cattle  against  this  year  with  me  and  most 
other  f  annus.  It  is  a  queetion  of  being  able 
to  feed.  I  cannot  feed  cattle  under  preeent 
conditions.  Ifoet  cattle  are  fed  on  borrowed 
money  and  it  is  hard  to  borrow  money  if 
you  cant  pay  your  last  loan.  Cattle  feeders 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  in 
very  bad  shape  financially. 

After  I  get  my  breath  back  may  go  back 
In  again. 

We  have  not  decided  yet.  we  have  got  70 
head  feeding  now  and  they  cost  $28  a  hun- 
dred, most  of  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  SIABAMA 

IN  THE  HOtTSS  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVX8 
Wednesdav,  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ejxtend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  article  by  Ann  Free  en- 
titled "East-West  Trade."  which  ap- 
peared in  last  Simday's  Star.  This  arti- 
cle highlights  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  this  world-wide  de- 
bate which  must  be  solved  in  order  to 
get  the  best  policy  to  stop  shipments 
which  build  up  the  Communist  war  ma- 
chines in  China  and  the  Russian  bloc: 
EAsr-Wnrr  Tradb— What  Ms.  Duixxs   Told 

Ma.  McOaxtbt  Mat  Hold  Kst  to  Wbolk 

Pioaunc 

<By  Ann  Cottrell  Free) 

A  mystery  letter  may  shed  stwie  Ught  on— 
if  not  hold  the  key 'to — the  controversial 
East-West  trade  pxissle. 

Before  leaving  for  his  Middle  East  tour  a 
week  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  dropped 
a  letter  in  the  mall  to  Senator  McCabtht,  of 
Wisconsin.  Just  why  Senator  McCaxtht  has 
kept  secret  the  contents  is  as  much  of  a 
mystery  as  the  contents  themselves.  In  it. 
Secretary  Dulles— at  McCattht's  request — 
supposedly  has  set  forth  United  States  policy 
on  allied  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  especial- 
ly China. 

One  big  question  about  the  letter  Is 
whether  Mr.  Dulles  backstops  his  acting 
ABBistant  Secretary  of  State,  John  M.  Leddy. 
(About  10  days  ago,  Mr.  Leddy  told  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee 
that  this  Government  does  not  favor  a  flat 
ban  on  all  allied  trade  with  China.  Senator 
McCabtht  wouldn't  accept  this  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Dulles'  view.)  The  alternative  question 
is  whether  the  Secretary  goes  along  with 
Senator  MCCAaxBrr  in  urging  an  across-the- 
boazd  prohibition  of  all  aUied  trade  with  Red 
C%ina.  In  short,  does  the  letter  give  Mr. 
Dulles'  view  on  allied  trade  in  general  with 
Iron  Curtain  countries? 


t  <Mjt  or  vocoa 
The  trouble  now  IS  that  the  whole 
of  nonstrategla  Bast-West  trade  is  sadly  out 
ot  focus.  Such  trade  last  year  amounted  to 
$3  billion  and  in  many  cases  the  free  world 
received  from  the  Soviet  bloc  items  of  far 
greater  value  than  what  it  sent  In.  ifan- 
ganese  from  Russia  Is  an  example. 

A  daar  United  States  statement  atittUs 
time  would  be  helpful  to  1,000  merchants 
from  SO  countries  starting  a  week's  meeting 
tomorrow  in  Vienna  to  discuss,  among  other 
things,  the  dilemma  of  Kast-West  t^twie. 
This  International  chamber  of  commerce 
meeting  will  delve  into  the  question  of  mar- 
kets and  the  hows  and  whys  of  lx)th  United 
States  and  Soviet  economic  warfare. 

Whatever  Secretary  Dulles  said  in  the  let- 
ter— which  Senator  McCastbt  may  unveU 
during  hearings  tomorrow — one  thlxig  is 
fairly  certain:  Bast- West  trade  win  be  tight- 
ened «p. 

I  STtOMO  TaXMb  OW  BXIX  ! 

There  was  a  strong  congressional  trehd  In 
this  direction  long  before  Senator  McCianrr 
got  into  the  act.  The  method  woxild  be  the 
enlargement  of  the  list  of  strategic  goods  on 
the  Battle  Act's  forbidden  list.  This  act,  au- 
thored by  Representative  Battlx,  Democrat, 
of  Alabama,  forbids  United  States  allies  from 
shipping  all  arms  and  munitions  plus  a  se- 
lected list  of  some  SOD  items  useful  to  thl»  po- 
tential war  machine  of  any  Iron  Curtain 
country.  Any  nation  receiving  United  S|tates 
aid  which  is  caught  breaking  this  rule  ifaces 
withdrawal  of  assistance.  So  far  the  penalty 
has  not  been  invoked. 

Senator  McCastht  moved  Into  the  picture 
just  as  Mr.  Battlx  was  putting  pressure  on 
the  administration  to  ti^ten  up  Bast-West 
trade  loopholes.  On  March  38,  the  Alahaman 
issued  a  weU-documented  report  of  an  on- 
the-^)Ot  investigation  he  undertook  ^in  Eu- 
rope last  fall.  In  it  he  reocnnmended  how 
various  legal  leaks  ootUd  be  plugged. 

Continuing  British  trade  with  Ch^ia  is 
one  ot  the  thing*  worrying  Battlx  juirt  as 
much  as  McCastbt.  The  United  States. 
Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  Greece  have 
foUowed  a  United  Natloos  reooaomendation 
not  to  trade  with  China.  (Incidentally,  the 
Greek  Government  made  this  decision  some 
weeks  before  Senator  McCastht  negotiated 
with  Ore^  shipown««.)  Britain,  purport- 
edly, Instructed  her  ships  not  to  trade  with 
Red  China.  But  statistics  and  Labor  Patty 
Leader  Clement  Attlee  tell  another  story. 

«|s-Rui<DBCD-iauJoir-DOUua  laAsa 

Last  year  British  trade  amounted  to  about 
821  million  worth.  Of  thU  8^13  million  worth 
were  Brltiah  txportB,  much  of  it  ammonium 
sulfate  and  sodium  compounds.  She  re- 
ceived from  China  nearly  88  million  worth 
of  goods,  mostly  dried  eggs.  (The  United 
States  in  1963  Imported  827  million  worth 
of  goods,  such  as  tung  oU.  from  China.) 
Overall  trade  of  the  tree  world  with  Red 
China  last  year  amounted  to  about  8^00 
million  worth — 8355  million  going  in  and 
8275  million  coming  out. 

Just  how  defensible  is  the  BrltUh  post-' 
tion  Cm  continued  Bed  China  trade  remains 
to  be  Been.  Mr.  Attlee  has  already  given  his 
view:  "We  are  coiurtantly  pressed,"  he  said 
In  Commons  last  week,  "not  to  trade  With 
China,  even  In  goods  which  are  very  1  re- 
motely connected  with  the  war  effort."     |         j 

Bverythlng  being  relative,  Britain  may  be 
on  firmer  ground  In  defending  her  tirade 
with  {China  than  of  that  with  Russia.  Last 
year  $he  shipFwd  8912  million  worth  of  rul>- 
ber  t|o  the  Soviet  Union.  Malay  shii^ped 
another  89  million  worth.  Rubber  is  not  on 
the  Battle  Act  strategic  list  due  to  a  variety 
of  international  pressiu^s.  Congressman 
Bat:^  thlnkLs  it  should  be  on  the  list  just 
as  h«i  would  like  to  see  an  embargo  on  the 
precision  surveying  instruments  now  being 
shippjed  from  West  Germany  te  Bed  Cblna 
via  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
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If  th«  policy  of  tightening  tip  Is'  follovMl. 
It  would  be  possible  to  avoid  the  uproar  and 
disunity  among  allies  that  will  follow  flat 
bans.  It  will  be  argued  that  an  embart^o-^ 
tmder  threats— of  British  trade  with  C^lna 
raises  the  following  questions: 

Will  this  slam  the  door  on  initelllgenc« 
information  from  China? 

Will  the  United  States  be  able  to  prevent 
United  States-aided  nations  such  as  Pa^- 
tan  and  India  from  selling  to  Cbliui?;  If 
80.  will  we  buy  their  wares  Instead? 

The  United  States  bought  last  week  a 
large  cargo  of  Rumanian  jet-fuel  oil  from 
a  Finnish  tanker  bound  for  Red  China. 
This  could  be  Just  the  first  of  such  preclu- 
sive buying  operations  If  a  ban  on  non- 
strategic  goods  is  ordered. 

If  other  nations  are  unwilling  to  cooper- 
ate on  nonstrateglc  trade  with  China,  they 
have  less  excuse  when  it  comes  to  tighten- 
ing up  obvious  loopholes  of  East-West  trade 
In  generaL 

KXGLXCTSD    UXIPROLSS 

Among  the  loopholes  that  most  need 
tightening  are: 

British  rubber  to  Russia  and  Oerman,  1a- 
•truments  to  China.  I 

The  use  of  free  ports  by  such  nattons  as 
Chile  In  sending  copper  to  Czechoslovakia. 
The  cargo  is  transferred  without  inspection 
In  such  ports  as  Rotterdam,  barge  floated 
down  the  Rhine  through  Switzerland  and 
shipped  by  rail  to  Prague.  Who  is  to  stop 
It?    Nobody.  I  [ 

The  practice  of  ships  flylxig  .'wettem  flags 
shuttling  cargoes  between  Iron  Curjtain 
ports. 

\liere  has  always  been  in  the  public  oflnd 
some  vagueness  on  who  is  the  proper 
thority  for  handling  this  tightening 
And  no  wonder.  Much  of  the  authority 
stems  from  a  secret  committee  of  NATO 
countries.  West  Germany  and  Japan  mieet- 
Ing  dally  in  Paris.  But  this  commllttee 
could  be  prodded  to  move  a  little  faster 
If  it  received  a  more  clear-cut  policy 
nouncement  out  of  Washington. 


ajs  Its  cardinal  principles  patriotism,  lib- 
er y.  freedom,  and  Americanism. 
Kecenuy.  the  naUonal  board  of  om«rs    f^rjlo^o?  S!^*r.ch  '^T^^^  ^l 
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all  nations,  many  of  which  never  before  wflr* 
permitted  to  have  a  quota;  It  fully  meets  the 


au- 
up. 


an- 


Jnior  Order  United  American  Mech 
Supports  the  McCarran- Walter  Resi 
tire  ImmifratioB  Act 


anics 
s^rie- 


of  the  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
ad)pted  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
M(  Carran-Walter  Immigration  Act, 
wl:  ich  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1952.  I 
an  having  printed,  as  part  of  my  speech, 
th  s  resolution.  I  am  glad  that  I  took 
an  active  part  in  the  passage  of  the 
M(  Carran-Walter  Act  because  I  believe 
th  it  this  legislation  is  important  for  the 
sa  ety  and  perpetuity  of  our  country, 
ani  it  helps  to  preserve  the  American - 
iszi  which  our  forefathers  established 
tb'ough  the  Declaration  of  Independ 
en  :e  and  the  Constitution 

rhe  resolution  to  which  I  refer  is  as 
f  olows : 

'  "he  national  board  of  ofScers  of  the  Junior 
Oriler  United  American  Mechanics  met  in 
tht  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  in  the  city  of 
Ph  ladelphla,  recently,  when  consideration 
wai  given  to  the  subject  of  the  McCarran- 
Wfl  Iter  Immigration  Act.  The  board  is  aware 
of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
act  by  certain  newspapers  of  the  country  and 
ofllzial  publications  of  Congress,  as  printed 
in  the  CoNGHXssiONAL  RccoRD,  and  we  have 
coi  eluded  that  practically  all  of  the  unjust 
am  1  vicious  attacks  which  have  been  made, 
am  1  which  are  still  continuing  to  be  made, 
arc  being  inspired  by  representatives  of  mi- 
nority groups  of  our  citizens  and  by  active 
Conmunist  and  leftist  organizations.  The 
act  was  attacked  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
anl  House  before  it  took  effect  Decem- 
bei   24.  1952. 

In  view  of  this  campaign  of  attack  and 
vil  flcatlon  of  this  good  act.  the  board  of 
officers  deemed  it  wise  and  proper  to  take 
poj  itive  action  in  support  of  the  McCarran- 
Wa  Iter  Act,  and  to  acquaint  our  membership 
an(  I  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  our 
act  Ive  and  constant  support  of  this  law. 

'  "he  Junior  order  has  actively  supported 
th<  restriction  of  Immigration  during  the 
IOC  years  of  its  history.  We  supported  the 
Mc  :;arran-Walter  bill  because  we  knew  of 
th0  urgent  need  for  a  new  hnmigration  law 


to  )rlng  the  system  up  to  date  and  to  codify     *PProve  the  quota  system  Inasmuch  as  It  is 
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HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 


or  OHIO 


IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEB 

Thursday.  April  30,  1953 
Mr.  JENKINS.    Mr.  Si>eaker.  one  of 


the  worthiest  and  most  patriotic  frater 
nal  organizations  in  America  is  the 
Junior  Order  United  American  Mechan- 
ics. This  organization  will  celebrate  its 
100th  anniversary  in  this  year  1953. 
This  organization  is  planning  to  make 
this  the  greatest  year  in  its  history,  and 

is  also  planning  to  hold  many  public  «ld*ed  is  without  foundation  in  fact, 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  our  great  ^  **'  "^*  McCarran-Walter  Act  was  passed 
country.  In  all  these  meetings  the  theme  ^^?.  ^tor^  it  became  a  law  on  December  24, 
song  will  be  Patriotism.    This  organiza-     J    '  *J^«,<^«°  President  appointed  a  special 

opposed  to  any  activity  that  would,  in  and  make  recommendations.     The  chief  aim 

any  way,  encourage  anti-Americanism,  and  purpose  of  this  handpicked  commission 

They  are  strongly  opposed  to  commu-  ^"   ^   destroy   the    McCarran-Walter  Act. 

nism  and  the  activity  of  pinks  and  reds  ^^^ 


question  for  half  a  century  or  more;  permits 
entrance  of  alien  wives,  husbands,  and  chil- 
dren of  United  States  citizens  for  the  first 
time  free  of  quotas;  it  eliminates  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  freeing  of  the  Commu- 
nist taint  for  those  who  have  renounced  their 
faith  in  communism  and  have  shown  that 
they  are  leading  lives  completely  free  from 
its  baleful  Influence;  it  gives  preference  to 
immigrants  possessing  certain  skills  in  the 
way  of  education,  culture,  or  other  helpful 
attributes  which  will  contribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  and  assigns  50  percent  of 
the  quotas  to  this  category.  There  are  two 
other  categories — relatives  of  American  citi- 
zens and  other  immigrants.  It  does  not 
encourage  migration  from  overpopulated 
countries  except  within  the  legal  quotas  and 
subject  to  the  selective  provisions  of  the  aci. 

We. are  opposed  to  a  flexible  immigration 
policy  and  we  are  confident  that  such  s 
policy  designed  to  relieve  overpopulation 
would  work  much  harm  if  such  a  law  were 
passed  by  Congress.  The  passing  of  special 
tills  which  have  been  introduced  during  the 
83d  Congress,  and  also  in  the  preceding  Con- 
gress, for  the  relief  of  overpopulated  areas 
would  work  infinite  harm  to  our  people  and 
to  our >  American  economy.  Overpopulation 
is  at  high  tide  in  many  European  countries 
and  we  shall  find  our  beloved  country  in  the 
same  situation  if  we  try  to  relieve  the  Euro- 
pean situation  as  to  overpopulation. 

We  appreciate  that  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  Is  tough  on  aliens  of  questionable  loy- 
alty to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  Ulegally.  We  think  this  is  exactly 
as.  it  should  be.  It  is  a  crime  for  them  to 
conceal  their  Identity  and  the  act  provides 
for  a  better  system  of  deportation,  and  also 
for  the  denaturalization  of  those  aliens  who 
have  taken  uq  subversive  activity  within  a 
certain  time  after  they  were  naturalized. 

The  McCarratn-Walter  Act  preserves  the 
national  origins  quota  system  which  is  a 
well  established  basis  to  our  Immigration 
policy  since  the  act  of  1924.  The  quota  sys- 
tem keeps  the  immigration  problem  beyond 
the  reach  of  politics  or  pressure  groups.    Ws 


th<  same.  Our  immigration  laws,  due  to  so 
many  amendments,  had  become  a  huge 
patchwork  of  laws,  and  the  need  for  one 
cor  iprehenslve  act  was  very  evident 

Ivery  step  taken  by  the  Judiciary  Com 
mlltees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  was  well  considered.  Not  only 
weie  several  years  spent  in  collecting  data 
anc  selecting  information  from  every  avail 
abli  t  source,  both  here  and  abroad,  to  Insure 
a  Just  and  fair  biU,  but  all  the  agencies  of 
the  Government  having  to  do  with  immlgra- 
tioi  I  were  heard  and  contributed  to  Its 
pre  >aration;  we  are  advised  that  no  agency 
of  ;he  Government  concerned  offered  any 
oppaeltlon  to  the  bill  in  its  finished  form. 
It  vas  first  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  then  withdrawn  for  fiu^her  revision, 
and  resubmitted,  and  finally  passed  by  both 
Hoi  ses  of  Congress  and  over  the  veto  of  the 
Prei  Ident.  The  charge,  therefore,  whigh  has 
been  made  that  the  bill  was  not  well  oon 


eminently  fair  and  it  Is  determined  with 
mathematical  certainty.  It  opposes  any 
united  quota  system  and  prevents  any  agency 
from  exercising  the  power  of  choosing  immi- 
grants  among   various   nations. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  our  board  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
Congress  Itself,  to  stand  pat  on  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter Act  and  not  to  approve  legisla- 
tion for  its  repeal,  or  for  the  admission  of 
large  numbers  of  aliens  under  special  acts 
of  Congress  which  would  destroy  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  act.  and  we  especially 
urge  that  no  law  be  passed  which  would  de- 
stroy the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  We  are  un- 
alterably opposed  to  making  any  changes  in 
the  law  which  would  permit  admission  of 
aliens  and  make  them  subject  to  political 
pressure  or  to  the  acts  of  any  conunlsslon 
or  refugee  commissioner. 

We  submit  that  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
is  in  line  with  the  true  tried  American  policy 
of  regulating  Immigration  and  that  its  de- 
struction must  not  be  permitted. 

Our  board  also  considered  the  matter  of 
refugees,  escapees,  expellees,  etc.,  and  we 
submit  that  the  United  States  did  a  magnifi- 
cent part  in  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 
Not  satisfied  with  what  we  have  done  here- 
tofore, there  have  been  Introduced  into  the 
Congress  bUls  which  would  bring  in  refugees. 


representatives    appeared    befwe    this             „ 

in  the  country.     The  home  office  of  this  <=°™f""*««  and  gave  testimony  against  any  some  of  which  are  patterned  after  the  Dls-' 

great    organization    Is    at   Philadelphia  '^^^'"of   whatsoever.     We   submit   that    the  placed  Persons  Act.  and  S.  1766  and  H.  R. 

SS.l^„^^i^  Philadelphia  since  ite  ^SlIfbTt^e'Sn^ress'^^t^To'rJTbeVa"  "^^    ^*^*    ^^°    ^"*'°^"^^    '"    ^^*    ^^"'^^ 


and  House  to  establish  the  Office  of  Com- 


Si^SV^cio JP"*^  ^"  ^  ""^f^  appropriate     f^^and  sex  discriminations  are  completely     missloner  of  Refguees  at  a  salary  of  •17JJ00 
place  to  start  an  organization,  which  had     eilmjinated;  a  quota  has  been  established  tol     a  year,  which^nS  S  a  Ton^-ttoJiS? 


dllng  ot  refugee  matters.  We  are  opposed 
to  any  such  legislation,  or  any  such  setup  of 
handling  immigration  matters.  If  tbers 
should  be  a  need  for  additional  refugee  legis- 
lation, and  in  our  Judgment  there  is  not  so 
far  as  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned  now.  ftnd  a  law  should  be 
enacted  granting  admission  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  reftigees.  It.  should  be  handled 
through  the  Immigration  and  NaturallBatlon 
Service  of  the  United  $tates.  The  establish- 
ment of  commissions  |ls  not  the  proper  Way 
to  handle  Immlgratlob  matters.  Tills  fact 
was  amply  disclosed  in  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  under  the  organization 
setup  for  handling  It.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  if  the  diiplaced  persons,  and  in 
our  Judgment  there  Is  not  much  difference 
between  a  displaced  person  and  a  refugee, 
had  been  handled  through  the  esUhltshud 
channels  of  the  Government. 

Respectfully  submitted.  ! 

Nation  AX.  Boaso  or  0»iii.iM, 
.,  .Jmnomipmm*  XJnnwa  AMWk' 

'  KaM  jiTHSlOCS. 

CLTtm  p.  Wxuont.  Nmtional  Seeretmrf. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

koN.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  OtDlAMA 

IN  TBS  HOUSK  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVKB 

Wednesday,  May  20.  19Si     I 

Ut.  BEAMER.  ifr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  enclose  in  the  Ap« 
pendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  under  date 
of  May  12.  1953:  i 

Basbscitb  * 


Whenever  a  Urge  qrowd  of  people  gather 
at  a  free  barbecue  it  Is  for  certain  Indica- 
tive of  <me  thing  and  one  thing  only — that 
•verybody*i  for  free  barbecue. 

This  Is  an  old  trlCk— «t  least  as  old  as 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  rulers  appealed 
to  the  people  with  free  bread  and  circuses — 
to  attempt  to  make  <K>methlng  appear  tfliat 
It  wasnt. 

The  illustration  currently  at  hand  Is  a 
large  gathering  of  6  or  7  thousand  peopls 
at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  30  mUes  north  of  the 
capital  city  of  NaihviUe,  on  Saturday. 
AprU  26.  ' 

It  was  largely  advertised  as  a  TVA  rally  of 
citizens  from  the  grassroots  to  emfdiastae 
the  demand  of  the  people  that  continued 
support  be  given  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  CumbM'Iand  River  devel- 
opment program.  It  was  held  at  Gallatin 
because  the  TVA  proposes  to  build  an  $80 
mUllon  steam  plant  to  produce  electricity 
near  Gallatin  and  because  the  Old  Hickory 
Dam  on  the  Cumbfrtand  River,  which  will 
produce  electricity  for  the  TVA  system.  Is 
located  near  Gallatin. 

Even  more  largely  advertised,  however, 
was  the  free  barbecue-r«nd  the  people  turned 
out.  Bvcrybod/  present  was  \u^ed  to  come 
and  get  all  you  can  eat.  As  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movemsnt  said,  attempting  to 
leave  the  impression  it  i was  for  the  TVA.  there 
was  much  stomping  and  cheering  on  the  part 
of  the  people — but  huttaan  nature  being  what 
It  is,  one  cant  help  having  the  impression 
that  the  people  would  stocnp  and  cheer  at 
a  rally  to  raise  moneyrfcv  a  hospital  for  sick 
cats,  Just  so  long  as  there  was  plenty  ot  firss 
barbecue  on  hand.       J  \ 

Who  paid  for  this  free  barbecue — enocigli 
to  give  7,000  people  all  they  could  eat?  That 
is  a  good  question — a|nd  many  pe<^le  are 
asking  it— but  It  is  more  or  leas  beside  the 
point.  ^^ 


What  Is  very  mxich  to  the  point  is  another 
question — Why  was  it  necessary  to  promote 
by  means  of  free  barbecue  a  big  attendance 
of  the  people  at  a  rally  in  behalf  of  the  TVAt 

The  answo-  Is  that  It  was  actually  pro« 
moted  by  those  who  have  lived  and  pros- 
pered on  the  "protect  the  TVA"  theme  for. 
lo,  these  30  yeai*  and  who  wotild  have  noth- 
ing on  which  to  stand  should  this  foimda- 
tlon  be  pulled  out  from  under  them.  Lead- 
ing politldams  and  their  backers  were  there 
in  full  force,  each  one  trying  to  outdo  the 
other  In  representing  the  interests  of  th« 
people  by  pleading  the  cause  of  the  TVA. 

But  the  answer  goes  much  deeper  than 
these  polltleialis  and  the  proponents  of  the 
TVA  and  the  TVA  itself  apparently  can 
see — or  want  to  see. 

What  is  actually  the  case  is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  TVA  area  are  finding  themselves 
In  a  predicament  insofar  as  their  supply  of 
electric  power  Is  concerned.  They  have  been 
told  for  many,  years  now  that  the  TVA  has 
brought  the  ana  prosperity  and  that  should 
anything  happen  to  the  TVA  their  prosperity 
would  be  gone. 

But  the  people  have  been  looking  around 
them.  They  are  seeing  that  the  southern 
regions  outside  the  Tennessee  River  VaUey, 
where  there  is  no  TVA,  have  prospered  Jus^ 
as  greatly  as  the  vaUey  itself,  in  many  cases 
more  greatly.  They  are  also  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  prosperity  within  the  vaUey 
is  not  on  as  sound  a  basis  as  that  without 
the  valley. 

But  this  awakening  of  the  people  doeent 
lessen  their  predicament;  it  only  servea^o 
emphasize  It.  The  production  of  elecu  IfRy 
in  the  valley  ti  publicly  owned  and  political- 
ly managed;  It  is,  therefore,  socialistic,  for 
this  is  the  definition  of  socialism.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  generally  voted  for  a 
Changs  In  our  trend  toward  socialism  last 
faU;  the  people  of  the  country  generaUy  ar* 
undoubtedly  in  no  mood  to  continue  subsi- 
dising the  cost  of  electricity  in  the  valley 
and  are  certainly  in  no  mood  to  provide  a 
biUion  doUars  with  which  TVA  may  build 
Bteam-genen^lng  plants  over  the  next  6 
years.  [     ! 

But  the  TVA  Is  the  only  sourest  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  people  of  the  valley.  So  what 
Is  the  answer?  Whatever  it  is.  it  will  not  be 
solved  by  t^  barbecue. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

I     .|orai.AaAMa  | 

HOttSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 


IN  THE 


Wednesday,  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Timte  of  May  18.  1953: 
TVA's  AmnvnsAiT 

Twenty  years  ago  this  summer  the  Ten- 
nessee Blv«r  was  flowing  from  its  head- 
waters and  tributaries  to  its  Jimction  with 
the  Ohio  with  only  minor  artificial  impedi- 
ments. There  were  five  dams  along  the  way. 
The  biggest  of  these,  at  Muscle  Shoals,  could 
sui^ly  water  for  a  dozen  big  generators,  but 
only  two  were  turning — and  those  not  all 
the  time.  Much  of  the  region  through 
which  the  Tennessee's  waters  moved  was 
economically  retarded.  Then  came  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  Senator  George 
Norrls'  bitterly  fought  dream.  This  week 
the  people  of  the  seven  States  touched  by 
the  Tennessee  River  system  are  celet^ating 
TVA's  constructive  fifth  of  a  centxiry.  In  the 
valley  itselT  tew  dissenting  voices  are  heard. 


Workers,  banktfs,  firmers,  and  industrial- 
ists, professional  men,  politicians,  and  busi- 
nessmen. coDservatives  and  liberals — almost 
all  of  these  find  reason  for  rejoicing. 

They  do  this  because  TVA  has  acoomJ 
pUshed  definite  things  for  the  region:  Given 
tt  a  vast  amotmt  of  needed  power;  raised 
its  Uadustrlal  production  and  standard 
of  living;  eiu'lcbed  its  agriculture;  conserved 
Its  resources;  improved  the  health  of  its 
people:  made  the  rlvftr  a  servant  insteadjOf  a 
master  or  a  menace.  In  the  valley  It  Is 
more  important  that  these  things  were  done 
than  how  they  were  done.  They  were,  how- 
ever, done  democratically.  TVA  is  not  really 
an  "authority."  Former  Chairman  David  E. 
Llllsnthal  called  the  process  by  which  it 
operated  "democracy  on  the  march."  It  was 
not  imposed  from  Washington,  'but  accepted 
and  to  a  large  extent  created  In  the- 
Itself  by  the  people  living  there. 

This  sort  of  experiment  Is  not  free  en- 
toprlse.  although  It  heli>s  free  enterprise 
grow.  It  Is  not  socialism,  though  It  begins 
with  Government  funds.  It  may  not  w^k 
everywhere.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  ^hy 
this  country,  strong  in  its  genius  and  Its 
dreams,  should  have  fixed  patterns  for  de-' 
veloping  rivers  or  any  other  resoin-ces.  But 
TVA  has  done  its  work  well.  It  helped  save 
the  Nation  during  the  Second  World  War;  It 
continues  to  contribute  beavUy  to  atomic 
defense  and  development;  and  one  hopes  the 
appropriation  sliows  in  Washington  Will 
realize  the  need  for  the  further  Investment 
now  being  asked — an  investment,  not  a  per- 
manent expenditure — to  round  out  ^d 
"firm"  power  production  with  additional 
steam  installations. 


\TV' 
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ESTENSIOli  OP  REMARKS 

jHONl  A.  L  MILLER 

^     L         or  XKsaASKA 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPREaBNTA' 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mf.  MIU£R  of  Nebraska.  Mr.Sp^- 
er.  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  I  my 
remarks  tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  copies  c^  five  letters  whi<ih  I 
have  received  commenting  on  H.  R  4277, 
which  deals  with  chemical  additives  in 
pesticides.  These  are  just  a  few  of!  the 
many  I  have  received  and  I  thoui^tj  my 
colleagues  would  like  to  know  howl  the 
people  feel.  These  are  letters  written 
by  scholars  of  universities,  leaders  o^  in- 
dustry, and  ordinary  people  like  you  |  and 
me: 

Bvnmr  Hnxs  Soboou 
Bockessin,  Del..  May  4.  lip 
Hob.  A.X.  Kltrm, 

United,  States  House  of  Representatiibet, 
New  Bouse  Office  Building, 

Washington,  i>.|  C 

Iffr  DBAS  Ms.  MnxBS:  I  have  Just  read  an 
analysis  of  your  new  bill.  H.  R.  4277.  It  is 
indeed  gratifying  to  see  such  a  soimd,  x>m- 
monsense  approat^  to  a  problem  with  which 
we  all  should  be  deeply  concerned.  JAde- 
quate  safegiuards  for  the  health  of  mej  and 
my  famUy  from  harmful  cJhemicals  iq  oxir 
food  supply,  whether  they  result  from  ^tl- 
cidal  residues  cr  other  sources,  is  of  direct 
and  personal  interest  to  me.  At  the  sams 
time,  proper  provision  to  permit  the  farmer 
to  protect  our  food  from  disastrous  Insect 
damage  is  required  tn  order  to  insure  ade- 
quate and  satlsfsctory  food  supplies.  Your 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  apparently  will  e^Ws 
tlks  executive  branch  of  our  Oovemmefiit  to 
protect  us  adequately  and.  at  the  i 
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permit  the  proper  use  of  recognised  pesti- 
cides by  our  farmers  so  that  they  can  supply 
us  with  good  quality  food  products  in  sulB- 
clent  quantities  to  maintain  and  improve  «x 
otur  standard  of  living. 

I  am  very  hopef\il  yotir  bill  receives  favor- 
able consideration  in  .  committee  and  is 
passed  soon  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Very  truly  yours. 

B.  T.  TATip. 

ATXJUtTA,  Oa..  May  S,  t^mt, 
Hon.  A.  L.  MnxjcK,  i  | 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Hew  House  Office  Building.  I 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  Bda.  i*TT.T.«it  •  During  the  pMtst  several 
weeks  I  have  heard  much  favorable  comoient 
among    the    members    of    the    agricultural 
chemicals  industry  on  Hoxise  bill  4277,  which 
you  Introduced  in  the  Ho\ise.    I  would  like 
to  eonunend  you  for  introducing  this  legis- 
lation which  will  protect  the  public  health 
but  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  for 
industry  and  agriculture  to  continue  fur- 
,  ther  development  of  pesticides.    You  may 
*  rest  assured  ^hat  I  wUl  vigorously  support 
the  principles  and  objectives  you  have  out- 
lined in  this  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  R.  Cbasb. 

NosTH  Cakouna  Star  Coixkgb  or 
AcaiCTn.Ttnu  akd  Enginxkrino, 

UNIVKaSTTT    or   NOETH    Casolina, 

Raleigh.  N.  C.  May  4.  1953. 
Hon.  A.  L.  Ifnxjx, 

United  States  House  of  Represent(^ves, 
New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  Mk.  liiLLBi:  I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
H.  R.  4377  and  wish  to  commend  you  for 
your  initiative  in  introducing  it. 

The  proposals  to  ( 1 )  set  up  a  separate  sec- 
tion in  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cob- 
metic  Act  relating  specifically  to  pesticides, 
(2)  improve  the  tolerance-setting  procediu-e, 
and  (3)  provide  for  advisory  committees 
composed  of  qualified  experts  to  advise  and 
consiilt  with  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
tration should  all  prove  very  beneficial.  It 
would  be  especially  helpful  to  us  at  the  State 
level  in  conducting  our  research  work  and 
In  making  reconmiendatlons  for  the  control 
Of  Insect  pests. 

Sincerely  yours,  ' 

Cltdi  F.  SurrH, 
Head  of  Entomology. 

CmcAoo.  III.,  May  5.  1953. 
Hon.  A.  L.  MnxES, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sb:  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  the  introduction  of 
House  bin  4277.  This  bill,  which  provides 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  section  de- 
voted solely  to  pesticides,  would  be  a  great 
contribution  to  agriculture  as  well  as  indus- 
try. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  bill  and  its 
objectives  and  principles  will  be  passed  by 
your  organization.     I  would  like  to  convey 
my  personal  endorsement. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Roes  H.  ALLMOlf . 

Umivusiti  or  Rhode  Island, 

COLLXGK  or  ACRICTTLTTrXX. 

AoucDLTtnLAL  Exfbkhcent  Station, 

Kingston.  R.  I..  May  13, 19S3. 
Hon.  A.  L.  Mnjxa. 

House  of  Representative*, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Ut  Dkab  lis.  Mzllkk:  We  have  been  con- 
cerned tor  some  time  about  the  ^tse  of  many 
of  the  new  pesticides  which  have  been  de- 
veloped and  which  have  been  brought  Into 


nak  for  agricultural  purposes.  Because  so 
mi  ny  new  developmrats  have  come  into  this 
fle  Id  recently  it  was  evident  that  some  legls- 
la  ion  must  be  enacted  which  will  take  care 
general  use  of  these  materl^s,And  at  the 
saine  time  protect  the  public. 

wish  to  assure  you  that  we  at  this  instl- 
tujbion  are  very  much  in  favor  of  H.  R.  4277. 
W)  believe  it  Is  an  act  which  will  be  fair 
to  the  agriciiltural  industry  and  at  the  same 
til  ae  will  give  proper  protection  to  the  public. 
Vfe  appreciate  your  having  Introduced  this 
bl  1  and  trust  that  It  will  get  the  full  sup- 
pqrt  of  Congress. 

Var^  sincerely  yours. 
I  M.  H.  Camtbcll,  .  I 

Dean  ajid  Director. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

I  or  TXNNXSSXX 

n^  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

iVedneiday.  May  20.  1953     i 

Mr.  kEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  T 
aik  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ii  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  letter 
witten  by  the  Honorable  Watson  Rog- 
eis,  president  of  the  National  Pood 
B  rokers  Association,  to  the  editor  of  the 
J<  lumal  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  com- 
ix enting  on  the  editorial  appearing  in 
tlat  publication  on  May  8  entitled  "A 
Bpoby  Trap." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
whs  ordered  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as 
fellows: 


NAtioNAL  Food  Brokers  Associatiok, 


D' 


the 


■ » 


RolnBsoB-Patiiun  Act 


Washington.  D.  C.  May  IS.  1953. 
R.  B.  Luxdickk. 

Editor,  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
New  York.  N.  T. 
DcAR  Dr.  Luxdicxx:  It  was  a  great  shock 
aid  disappointment  to  read  the  editorial  in 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  May  8,  entitled 
Booby  Trap."  A  shock  because  of  the 
adoption  by  the  Journal  of  the  so- 
gooo^  faith  line  used  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Robinson -Patman  Act — a  disap- 
p<  intment  because  it  changes  our  original 
lEfpression  that  the  Journal  was  a  paper  for 
businessmen,  and  not  Just  for  one  small 
of  business. 
Following  the  usual  line.  It  disregards 
ccpipletely  the  effect  on  competition  of  the 
use  of  price  discriminations 
in  good  faith.  In  fact,  it  sets  up 
faith"  as  the  only  consideration,  as 
that  were  more  important  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  oomi>etition  Itself.  In  the  name 
good  faith  it  would  permit  tactics  that 
w4uld  imdermine  the  antitrust  laws  and 
would  encourage  rather  than  prevent 
fostering  of  ultimate  monopoly.  Don't 
think  you  are  overlooking  the  very  pvir- 
of  the  antitrust  laws? 
[t  is  the  considered  opinion  of  most  every- 
whoi  believes  in  a  strong  Robinson-Pat- 
Ac^  that  bills  such  as  the  one  you 
Itifor  would  nullify  the  act.  This  view  is 
given  strength  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  supporters  of  such  bills  have 
Indicated  their  opposition  to  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  and  would  delight  in  its 
en  asculation  or  elimination. 

;t  is  ludicrous  to  refer  to  the  Kefauver 

as  "a  particularly  crafty  bit  of  legislative 

n"  when  its  opponents  have  been 

very  ones  who  Lave  been  using  deception 

le^latlve  legerdemain  for  the  past  5  or 

rears  In  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  act 

lu  Sclently  to  enable  them  to  do  as  they 
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please,  regardless  of  the  effects  of  their  action 
on  competition.  Let's  look  at  the  facts. 
Following  the  Cement  company  cases  in  1948. 
these  people  started  a  campaign  to  nullify 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  grounds 
that  the  1948  decision  of  the  Court  made 
it  necessary  for  new  legislation  to  be  passed 
to  allow  business  the  right  to  sell  at  deliv- 
ered prices^and  the  right  to  absorb  freight. 
They  ignored  completely  the  fact  you  now 
admit — that  the  baslng-point  cases  Involved 
illegal  concerted  action.  "Call  it  conspiracy, 
if  you  will"  are  your  own  words,  and  thy 
falsified  the  situation  then,  as  you  repeft 
now,  by  saying  that  delivered  pricing  was  m 
question  or  the  right  to  absorb  freight.  As 
I  plan  to  point  out  later,  this  is  not  true. 

In  other  words,  the  forces  to  destroy  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  first  supported  bills 
to  void  court  decisions  in  which  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  was  Interpreted  as  Congress 
intended  it  to  be.  They  lost  this  fight. 
Then  the  Supreme  Court  issued  its  Standard 
Oil  case  decision,  and  these  people  immedi- 
ately reversed  themselves.  Instead  of  de- 
manding a  law  to  constrict  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  Supreme  Court,  they  now  felt 
it  necessary  to  pass  into  law  the  Court's 
divided  decision  in  this  one  case  to  forestall 
any  possibility  that  the  Court  might  later 
change  its  mind.  They  go  further  by  cleverly 
adding  phrases  and  definitions  that  would  , 
measurably  weaken  the  antitrust  laws  even 
beyond  the  rule  in  the  Standard  Oil  case. 

Talk  about  legislative  legerdemain;  Legis- 
lative acrobatics  is  a  much  better  descrip- 
tion of  these  enemies  of  a  strong  antitrust- 
law  system. 

There  la  nothing  in  the  present  law  which 
prohibits  per  se  freight  absorption  in  meet- 
ing competition  or  the  use  of  delivered  pric- 
ing. The  covuts  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  said  so.  But  the  lie  that 
these  are  prohibited  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

It  is  too  bad  that  you  seem  to  Ignore  or 
are  ignorant  of  down-to-earth  business  ex- 
perience in  this  country  before  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  wcui  passed,  so  you  would 
show  some  appreciation  of  the  actual  situ- 
ations that  existed.  You  should  know  th* 
dangerous  developments  then  threatening 
our  economy  and  leading  inevitably  toward 
monopoly.  These  were  actual  developments, 
not  hypothetical  or  theoretical  speculations 
on  the  workings  of  competition,  and  ths 
records  have  been  recorded  and  are  availabla 
in  documented  reports  of  congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  files  of  the  Federal  Trad* 
Commission. 

You  surely  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  study  the  operations  and  the  effects  of 
the  cartels  and  monopolies  of  Europe.  One 
would  think  that  you  would  Immediately 
see  the  dangers  of  yielding  to  monopoly— 
the  dangers  of  permitting  individual  power- 
ful interests  to  do  whatever  they  pleaae,  in 
the  name  of  competition.  In  the  guise  of 
so-called  good  faith  actions,  regardless  of 
the  effect  of  such  actions  on  competition 
and  on  our  economy. 

Sin-ely  you  have  see«  the  contributions 
of  these  cartels  toward  the  destruction  of  :^ 
the  European  economy.  These  cartels  did 
more  to  facilitate  the  advent  of  fascism  and 
war  than  any  other  development.  They  pro- 
vide any  dictator  with  a  readymade  network 
to  control  a  nation's  economy. 

In  Europe  cartels  and  monopolies  are  taken 
for  granted.  But  in  this  country  the  growth 
of  monopolies  merely  encourages  a  publlo 
demand  for  Government  ownership.  I  think 
we  both  agree  that  excessive  Oovemment 
ownership  and  control  would  destroy  our 
freedom.  Yet  you  exaggerate  the  dangers 
of  normal,  reasonable  Oovemment  regula- 
tion of  unfair  business  practices  into  a  bogey 
man  <rf  "biu-eaucratic  dictum"  with  a  club. 
But  looming  infinitely  larger  than  this  is  the 
danger  of  monopolistic  business  control  with 
Its  inevitable  aftermath— complete  Oovem- 
ment controL 
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I  am  amazed,  too.  that  you,  as  an  eoono> 
miBt,  oould  say  that  the  good-faith  pricing 
Issue  "is  essentially  simple,  as  well  as  sen- 
sible." It  is  neither.  The  aim  of  the  propo- 
nents of  these  bills  has  been  to  oversimplify 
the  problem,  to  minimise  the  effects  of  the 
bills.  There  lies  the  real  danger — there  is 
the  true  legislative  legerdemain.  The  good- 
faith  issue  Lb  like  a  pebhle  tossed  into  a  pond. 
Its  ripples  reach  out  wider  and  wider  and 
eventually  touch  the  perimeter.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  effect  that  the  license  which  you 
choose  to  grant  to  such  as  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  would  have  an  competition.  Mow. 
that  is  not  a  simple  efftect. 

The  fact  that  the  good-falth  issue  Is  a  com- 
plex one  was  finally  admitted,  perhaps  in- 
advertently, by  one  of  the  coeponsors  of  an 
earlier  Capehart  good-faith  freight  absorp- 
tion bill,  Identical  to  one  now  pending. 
When  the  bill  was  introduced.  Senator  John- 
son, <me  of  its  sponsMv,  said  that  the  bill 
applies  to  a  seller  lowering  his  iMioe  in  good 
faith  to  meet  a  competitor's  lower  price,  and 
he  said:  "Alight  absorption  is  merely  one 
means  by  which  a  seller  reduces  his  price  to 
meet  the  lower  price  of  a  competitor." 

Simple,  is  It?  Hardly.  In  tect,  we  could 
easily  give  several  specific  eamples  of  the 
effects  of  such  action.  Mo,  Dr.  Luedicke,  the 
good-falth  pricing  issue  is  not  as  simple  as 
you  would  indicate.  In  fact,  Its  ramifica- 
tions are  quite  complMi.  As  an  economist 
you  miist  know  that  the  so-called  good-falth 
absolute  defense  can  be  used  to  create  a 
racket  by  every  unscmpuloxis  buyer  with 
coercive  power. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  need  for  the 
Kefauver  bill  or  one  like  It  is  given  in  jrour 
own  statement.  Ton  said.  "The  Supreme 
Court  laid  down  the  irlewpolnt  which  we 
think  is  proper  and  which  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Homxb  X.  Cafshabt,  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  would  write 
into  the  statutes  by  w(ay  of  final  clarifica- 
tion." 

It  Is  not  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  write 
the  law.  That  ^  Is  still  the  prerogative  of 
Congress.  Tha^record  Is  very  clear,  it  seems 
to  most  of  us/ that  the  Supreme  Coiut  law 
esUbllshed  In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  case 
differs  with  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  1936. 
And  this  fact  is  pointed  out  by  the  mlntMrity 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  majority  decision 
restores  the  situation  that  existed  before 
the  act  was  passed.  Congress  Intended 
something  altogether  different  than  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  majority  Court  decision.  The 
voluminous  records  are  quite  clear  on  this. 

What  the  Kefauver  bill  attempts  to  do  is 
to  restore  to  the  act  the  meaning  that  Con- 
gress intended  In  the  first  place  instead  of 
permitting  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
rewrite  the  law. 

I  am  writing  this  long  letter  to  you  as  one 
who  has  long  been  a  dose  friend  of  the 
Joiirnal  of  Commerce.  As  an  association,  we 
have  never-  set  ourselves  up  as  a  news  re- 
porting organization.  Our  membership  bul- 
letin is  merely  a  house  organ,  not  a  news- 
paper. We  tell  our  members  repeatedly  that 
they  mun  keep  themselve*  Informed  through 
other  publications.  And  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce has  always  been  among  the  top  ones 
on  our  list  of  such  publications. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  high 
prestige  of  your  food  department  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  our  members  subscrlbiijg 
to  yoiir  paper.    We.  toO,  hold  that  view. 

But  since  the  printing  of  yoiir  editorial 
many  of  o\ir  friends  and  members  have  ques- 
tioned our  good  opinion  of  your  paper.  We. 
too,  now  have  some  dbubts. 

We  are  one  of  a  lar^  group  of  organiza- 
tions that  are  vitally  interested  in  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  and  its  contributions  to 
the  entire  economy.  As  supporters  of  the 
Kefauver  bill  we  resent  your  statement  that 
our  factual  approach  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem is  double-talk,  as  opposed  to  your  so- 
called  elemental  and  sound  economic  sense. 


I  thhik  I  have  suggested  above  that  there  la 
nothing  elemental  or  sound  about  the  billa 
you  suppmt. 

Wis  are  enclosing  some  material  prepared 
by  oOr  counsel  which  should  serve  to  give 
a  factual  discussion  of  the  different  bills 
now  pending  to  amend  the  Boblnson-Pat- 
man  Act.  Also  included  is  a  talk  made  by 
Paul  Myers,  senior  member  of  our  counsel, 
which  provides  a  background  on  the  act. 
and  shows  why  it  was  needed  in  the  first 
place  and  why  It  Is  so  essential  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  this  ooiintry. 

The  purpose  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
was  to  preserve  fair  and  free  competition. 
It  has  proved  iU  ability  to  do  this.  Nothing 
should  be  done  to  weaken  this  purpose  and 
effect.  Unfortunately,  editorials  such  as 
yours,  endorsing  the  dlstmtlons  and  even 
falsehoods  of  opponents  of  this  act,  do  busl- 
a  great  disservice. 
Slnoerely, 

Wanov  RoGos, 

PreHdent. 

\\ \ 


•f  tb«  Physically 
Handicapped 

■rrraiSION  CJFREUABKa 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELT 

'i  j  ar  wmn  vii|amu 
IN  THS  SEIf ATI  OF  THS  UMTTED  STATB3 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  NEWTiY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address 
relative  to  employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  delivered  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  April  23.*  1953.  by  the  distin- 
guished former  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Hon.  Okey  U  Patteson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCotD, 
as  follows: 

Pbksxntation  bt  Okct  Xh  Painsoir,  Foams 
GovzaNoa  or  Wzst  VnciNiA,  or  a  Pbamzd 
Cam  Plaqitz  to  adm.  Rosa  %  IfclNmz 
nr  WasHUraTON,  D.  C,  Apbzl  33,  19S3 

Mr.  Chairman,  Admiral  Mfilhttre,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  having  the  privilege  again 
of  meeting  here  in  Washington  with  you 
who  share  my  deep  interest  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  physically  handicapped. 

I  have  an  especially  pleasant  assignment, 
and  trust  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
I»«sent  this  plaque  will  share  with  us  the 
pleasure  that  we  all  have  had  in  keeping 
secret  onxt  plans  so  as  to  surprise  him  here 
today.  ! 

Dtirlng  my  tenure  of  aisoe  as  Oovemor  of 
Wesit  Virginia,  the  program  that  probably 
was  closest  to  my  heart  was  that  of  re- 
habilitating and  employing  the  physically 
handicapped.  During  those  4  years.  I  en- 
deavored at  all  times  to  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  furtho'  the  aims  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  program.  Fortunately, 
the  Itwo  chairmen  of  the  Ctovemor's  Commit- 
tee bn  Kmploy  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
and  the  members  of  that  committee,  were 
men  and  women  who  rendered  outstanding 
service,  as  did  the  industries  and  other  In- 
terested citizens  of  our  State. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  our 
Mountain  State  la  the  matter  of  employing 
the  ph3rsioally  handicapped,  much  of  which 
we  owe  to  the  national  chairman,  Adm.  Ross 
T.  lAcIntire,  for  his  leadership,  advice,  coun- 
sel, and  splendid  cooperation. 

Probably  no  other  man  in  the  entire  United 
States  has  devoted  as  much  time  and  effort 
In  emphasizing  the  value  of  employing  the 
physically  handicapped.   Be  has  wcvked  tire- 
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lessly  with  volunteers  on  a  naMoiuil.  Istkta, 
and  local  basis— and  the  number  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  who  are  now\employed 
throughout  the  entire  country  !«>- definite 
proof  of  his  great  achievements.  To  him. 
I  extend  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  our  Wtot 
imrglnla  comnUttee,  as  weU  as  those  phys- 
ically handicapped  who  have  been  aided  by 
this  program,  and  aU  the  cltlaeos  4f  our 
great  State.  T 

I  wish  I  could  more  adequately  Jxprssw 
the  deep  appreciation  which  ws  all  h«ve  f<»- 
Admiral  Mcln tire's  record  of  outstanding 
service.  However,  I  know  that  his  greatest 
reward  is  thei  knowledge  that  he  is  qo  ably 
and  effectively  helping  his  fellowmapi. 

We  in  West  Virginia  want  him  toj  know 
that  we  will  always  be  grateful  to  him  for 
his  inspiration  and  invaluable  help  l^caa- 
nectlon  with  our  own  program.  I  Joih  with 
our  very  abl*  chairman  of  the  Oov^mor% 
CoBunlttee  in  West  Virginia,  Charlie  Rolfe, 
and  all  those  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
on  this  program,  in  presenting  to  you.  Ad- 
miral Mclntire.  this  framed  copper  plaque  as 
a  token  of  our  high  esteem  and  everlasting 
gratitude.  j 

The  inscription  thereon  reads:  I 

"Citation  presented  to  Adm.  Ross  t.  Me-  ; 
Xntlre  in  appreciation  and  recognition  of  his 
Inspiring  leadership  of  the  national  employ 
the  physically  handicapped  program  by  Okey 
L.  Patterson.  Governor  of  West  Vlrgiixia, 
1940-1953." 

Again.  Admiral  Mclntire.  I  say  to  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  thanks  a  million 
for  the  great  humanitarian  work  you  are 
doing  with  oiir  physloaUy  handicapped. 


Dm'I 


libhl,,,,,. 


Too  Mack 


i   EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  HON.  1|6hWV.  BEAMER 

i  I    Or  ntDiANA 

nr  THE  Honss  of  rxprbsbmtativbb 
Wednesday.  May  20,  195^  |    jj 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  enclose  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
imder  date  of  May  15:  . 

Don't  Cot  Anuowca  Too  Muck    i 

A  lot  of  Congressmen  are  likely  to  develop 
acute  cases  of  split  personality  when  they 
start  examining  next  year's  proposed  mUi- 
tary  budget  in  detail.  ..  j' 

When  President  Eisenhower  announced  his 
intention  to  whack  $5,244,000,000  from  the 
t41  billion  suggested  for  defense  by  former 
President  Truman,  some  leading  Republican 
lawmakers  said  they  thought  even  diore 
could  be  eliminated.     -  '  \ 

The  urge  to  chop  closer  to  the  bone,  1k>w- 
ever,  will  run  smack  into  some  facts  ^hat 
will  make  the  legislators  squirm  with  tfls- 
comfort.  For  the  Eisenhower  budget  trim- 
ming calls  for  some  sharp  reductions  in  Air 
Force  spending.  And  the  Air  Force  is.  In:  the 
view  of  many  Congressmen,  the  critical  iele- 
ment  in  our  defenses. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  the  Air  Fbroa 
target  of  143  wings  by  1956-5A  would'  be 
slashed  to  around  120  wings.  This  could  l>e 
a  grave  risk,  for  several  reasons:  ; 

I.  If  such  a  reduction  is  made,  the  t>art 
of  the  Air  Force  most  likely  to  suffer  is; the 
tactical  arm,  comprising  the  medliun  land 
light  aircraft  which  are  highly  useful  In 
combating  the  "little  wars"  begun  by  Scjvlet 
satellites  under  Moscow's  inspiration.     I 

Tbe  danger  here  is  that  if  we  are  deficient 
in  such  planes,  theii  we  cotUd  meet  new 
threats,  perhaps  in  spots  like  Yugoslavia  or 
Iran,  cmly  by  employing  heavy  strat4gle 
bombers.    Unless  they  carry  A-tooeabs.  t^Mr 


effectlveneas  Is  not  great.    But 
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m  WMtpoB  inMild  bring  us  perUoittly  ii«ar  gen- 
eral war. 

a.  The  propoaed  cut  In  future  air  ctrength 
would  »imo  affect  our  atrateglc  force.  It  la 
not  built  In  a  Tacnum.  It  must  be  related 
carefully  to  the  strength  of  RuMla's  air  de« 
fenaes.  All  that  we  know  Indicates  the  So- 
net Union  has  markedly  Improved  these. 
Cons^uently.  the  effectiveness  of  any  given 
level  cf  United  States  strategic  alu  power 
Is  correspondingly  reduced. 

To  compensate  for  these  Improvements 
within  Russia,  we  can  only  provide  more  or 
better  strategic  bombers,  not  fewer.  It  wlU 
not  mean  much  to  have  the  at<»nlc  And  the 
hydrogen  bombs  If  we  cannot  deUver  them 
•gainst  the  principal  targets.  i 

8.  Our  own  defenses  against  a  |tusslan 
A-bomb  attack  are  acknowledged  to  be  sadly 
inadequate.  As  a  rule  of  thumb.  Air  Force 
specialists  say  70  percent  of  any  at^klng 
fOTce  would  get  safely  past  our  prdteoUve 
barriers.  We  need  mc«-e  fighters  iuid|  vastly 
better  raid  warning  systems.  ] 

Who  has  any  right  to  feel  secure  wken  ha 
knows  70  of  100  planes  carrying  jenemy 
A-bombs  could  reach  their  American  ^gets 
Without  serious  Interference?  ; 

It  la  problems  like  these  that  caA  send 
Congressmen  who  want  to  cut  the  l^udget 
trooping  off  to  the  psychiatrist's  cow 


Pott  of  BoftOB  MoBtft 


EXTENSION  C»>  REMARKS 

HON.  STTUS  BRIDGES 

or  WKW  BAMPKBOaM 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATBS 
Wednetday.  May  20.  1953     I 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  a  proclama- 
tion toy  Gov.  Hugh  Gregg,  of  my  State 
of  New  Hampsliire,  in  support  of  Port 
of  Boston  Month.  May  1  to  31.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procht- 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBo,  as  follows: 

A    PaOCLAMATIOK    BT    HiS    ttcrVT.T  TWCT.    ftoCH 

Obmo.  Oovbuiob,  Stats  or  New  Hamp- 
.    SHia«,  1953  1^ 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  and !  the 
other  SUtes  of  New  England  have  fronJ  the 
beginning  been  dependent  to  a  great  de- 
gree on  materiaU  and  goods  brought  to  them 
by  aaa.  This  reliance  on  water  transporta- 
tion has  increased  with  the  growing  in- 
dustrialization of  the  area. 

Rich  though  we  of  New  England  are  in 
craftsmanship  and  Ingenuity,  it  is  an  |  In- 
escapable fact  that  we  are  po<w  In  raw  taa- 
t«1als.  We  must  go  to  the  far  reached  of 
the  world  for  the  raw  stuffs  with  whicA  to 
keep  our  mUls  funcUoning  and  a  high  pro- 
portion of  oiu-  people  employed. 

We  must  go  for  our  wool  to  Australia.  Jjew 
Zealand,  and  the  delta  of  the  River  Plate- 
to  Egypt  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  tour 
cotton;  to  South  America  for  a  p<rUoii  at 
theleather  required  by  our  great  shoe  jin- 
dustry;  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  i  for 
wood  pulp:  to  Canada  for  lumbe*  ancd  to 
many  another  distant  land  for  the  rniitl- 
pllclty  of  materials  from  which  New  Engllnd 
Industry  produces  highly  flnlshedgobda 
known  the  world  over.  1^ 

To  handle  this  ceaseless  ebb  and  iloJ  ot 
raw  and  finished  goods  a  great  port  Is  nects- 
•ary.  Time  was  when  the  New  England 
■eacoast  was  studded  with  many  busy  dnd 
prosperous  ports  from  which  saUlng  vesaels 
put  f<»th  to  trade  with  the  world,  but  the 
•omlng  of  the  railroad  and  the  development 


ei  gfeat  highway  networks  brought  cen- 
traUaatlon  ot  ocean  trade  in  fewer  and  fewer 
harbors. 

The  port  of  Boston  la  ITew  England's 
major  aempart.  Tb  It  come  the  raw  matferlals 
we  need  and  from  it  go  our  finished  products. 

The  port  of  Boston  Is  the  foimdatlon 
■tone  of  our  New  England  economy.  As  it 
prospers,  we  all  prosper — as  Its  trade  in- 
creases, so  New  England  industry  booms. 
We.  aU  of  us.  every  resident  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  of  New  England,  are  affected  to 
some  degree  by  the  gre^t  port  of  Boston. 

It  Is  therefore  incumbent  upon  tis — be  It 
only  for  reasons  of  self-interest — to  sup- 
port New  England's  major  seaport,  the  his- 
toric port  of  Boston,  first  American  center 
of  world  trade. 

For  that  reason  I  call  upon  our  indus- 
trialists and  our  manufacturers,  upon  our 
Importers  and  exporters,  and  upon  all  who 
must  use  the  sea  lanes  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  goods  to  ship  via  the  port  of 
Boston. 

That  this  may  be  called  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  o\ir  citizenry.  I,  Hugh  Gregg, 
Governor  ot  the  SUte  of  New  Hampshire' 
ao  hereby  proclaim  as  Port  of  Boston  Month. 
k«ay  1  to  May  31,  1953,  and  request  that  dur- 
ng  this  month  and  in  the  future  our  ship- 
jers  and  businessmen  give  their  full  sup- 
xjrt  to  the  port  of  Boston. 

Given  at  the  stetehouse  In  Concord  on  this 
rath  day  of  April.  1853.  and  of  the  inde- 
jendence  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
he  177th.  ~»«^»Hifc 

Hugh  Giaca. 
By  Bis  fcceDency,  the  Governor: 

Enoch  D.  Pdixxb,         I 
Secretary  of  Stnte. 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  work  with  groups  who  are  in- 
terested in  developing  the  spiritual  as- 
pects of  our  community.  The  church  is 
one  of  our  oldest  institutions  and  it  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  promote  the  religious, 
spiritual,  and  moral  development  which 
is  realty  the  foundation  of  our  great 
country. 


The  Present  SHnatioD  n  Bolivia 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS ' 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBET 


Eifkty  Tears  of  Ezeelleat  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  SUIBAMU 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.    BATTLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
include  a  brief  of  an  extensive  edito- 
il  entitled  "Eighty  Years  of  ExceUent 
£  wylce.^  which  gives  the  history  of  the 
Eixteenth    Street    Baptist    Church    in 
I^ngham.     Ala.    Church     Layman 
C  harles  A.  Brown  has  written  me  asking 
♦liatlplacethisintheRicoRD. 
The  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church 
"  Just  celebrated  Its  80th  anniversary 
^  a  banquet  and  pageant.    It  was  or- 
sed  in  AprU  of  1873  and  is  the  old- 
Negro-directed  Baptist  church  in  the 
-  according  to  the  editorial,  coming 
existence  less  than  3  years  after  the 
11  corporation  of  Birmingham  in  July 
U  71.  ' 

♦.,'^fv..^*^'^^*'  i^o«s  on  to  emphasize 
ttat  this  church  has  always  performed  a 
bioad  community  service  as  a  house  of 
worship,  cultural  center,  and  a  place  for 
business,  educational,  and  prqfes- 
groups  to  meet  < 

Rev.  A.  C.  Williams,  of  Detroit,  the 
8-  only  living  ex -pastor  returned 
the  celebration.    Tlie   church  has 
served  by  only  10  pastors  during  its 
SOfyear    history.    Among    other    min- 
mentioned  for  outstanding  service 
-d  during  this  period  are  Dr.  a  L. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Pettiford,  Dr.  D.  P 
Tl^mpson,  and  Dr.  Luke  Beard. 
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or  itzw  HAicpsHntB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATIS 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  ttie  Record  a  very 
timely  report  by  Ernesto  Galarza  and 
Gardner  Jackson  on  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Bolivia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoba. 
as  follows: 

TUB  PacsdfT  SrruATToit  tw  Bouvx* 

(Report   by   Ernesto   Galarza   and   Gardner 

Jackson) 

After  a  10-day  vUlt  to  Bolivia.  Just  com- 
pleted, we  are  satisfied  that  country  is 
In  an  economic  squeese  which,  if  not  very 
soon  relieved,  can  well  result  In  such  violent 
chaos  as  to  cause  further  serioxu  deteriora- 
tion in  lAtln-American  relations  with  the 
United  SUtes. 

Bolivia's  government,  headed  by  Preai- 
dent  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro,  is.  we  found,  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  the  mass  of  the  workers, 
not  alone  in  the  country  itself  but  through- 
out Latin  America— a  symbol  of  nationalism 
with  positive  social  content  seeking  to  realise 
Itself  after  throwing  off  the  grossest  kind  of 
explolUtlon  which  had  robbed  the  country 
for  many  decades.  We  are  convinced  the 
Paz  Estenssoro  government,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, is  definitely  not  Commtmist  nor 
Peronlsta  controlled  or  Infiuenced. 

We  were  Invited  to  visit  BolivU  as  guests 
of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipating, unofflclally.  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  April  9,  1962.     Prom  our  arrival  in 

V^I^^.J"^  ^^^  ■•  "''*"  °"'  departure  on 
April  18,  we  were  occupied  in  an  intensive 
schedule  of  meetings,  discussions,  confer- 
ences, and  interviews  with  government  olB- 
clals,  trad*  union,  and  agricultural  labor 
Tf*f»*?'«5*P'°"*"<'  represenutlves  of  the 
,  ^  ^*"'  ^^^^^<^  aW  represenutlves 
Of    the   U«lted    Nations,    newspaper    corS 

!S!!J?*,S^iff°**  °°"^^*°  *^*^°"  ^  »«^»« 
Bolivia  Is  a  country  of  some  3,500.000  In- 
habitants, of  whom  the  overwhelming  ma- 
,^°  .?  ■£1°'  '°****°  extraction  Uvlng  on  the 
land.  Th'^  country's  industries  ara  indo- 
lent-textiles, glass,  construction,  raU^y 
transportation.  The  condition  of  IndusS 
workers,  employees  in  the  service  trades  and 
public  agencies  can  be  surmised  from  the  i 
folowlng  random  figures  on  wages  and 
«larles:  textile  workers,  76  bolivlan^  a  day 

li5^''7«.  "^  ^^"^  currency  at  April  18. 
1953,  free  market  exchange  rates);  stenoK- 
^^:  t-^y^'^^'^^os  a  month  W  UmSl 
^f^'.!^^'^^™''  ®'*^  bollvlanoe  a  month 
(•la  United  States):  office  secretary.  14.000 
bollvlanoe  a  month  (t28  United  States)-  ac- 

SaS!^?*"'„  **°**  »»"^"«  (WO  Uiilted 
states):     housemaid.     1,500     bolivianos     a 

«.°°JS  If  ^°**^  ^^^ '  Kovemment  pub- 
lic relations  and  press  department  assist- 


ant, 0.500  bolivianos  a  month  ($15  United 
States). 

Bolivia  is  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
one  crop  countries  of|  Latin  America.  Over 
70  percent  of  Its  revenues  derive  from  taxes 
on  the  export  of  tin.  This  extremely  narrow 
base  of  the  nation's  economic  structure  has 
had  far-reaching  consequences:  almost  total 
neglect  of  development  of  other  natural  re- 
sources, notably  agriculture;  sharp  varia- 
tions and  contrasts  l|>etween  the  country's 
different  economic  groups;  extreme  concen- 
tration of  weflth  In  the  hands  of  a  few: 
rigid  control  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  ootmtry  by  the  dominant  tin  mining 
operators;  violent  and  frequently  bloody 
struggles  of  the  nonpossesslng  groups  to  ob- 
tain economic  and  political  elbowroom;  and 
a  national  life  dependent  almost  excliisive- 
ly  on  International  circiunstances,  notably 
''the  price  of  tin.  Bolivia  ts  a  nation  assigned 
a  specialty  role  In  the  international  econ- 
omy— the  mining  of  tin.  When  this  special- 
ty booms,  as  In  World  War  n,  the  tin  money 
aristocracy  creams  the  profits;  when  the 
specialty  falls,  the  country  is  plunged  into 
economic  crisis,  depres^n,  and  poUtloja  un- 
rest. 

D\iring  the  past  few  months  Bolivia  has 
been  the  center  of  sharp  interest  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere  by  reason  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  tin  mines  ot  the  Big 
Three — Patino,  HochsohUd.  and  Aramayo. 
The  mines  were  nationalized  by  decree  on 
October  31,  1952.  This  measiire  was  en- 
acted under  the  present  regime  of  the  ICNR 
(Movimi^to  Naclonallsta  Bevoluclonarlo) 
whose  President  Is  Victor  Pas  Estenssoro. 
Nationalization  is  regarded  by  the  present 
Government  as  a  necessary  step  toward  the 
economic  Uberation  of  the  country  from  the 
bonds  of  one  cropping  as  well  as  from  the 
political  monopoly  heretofore  ezerdaad  by  the 
Big  Three.  ' 

The  MNR  Is  a  political  party  which  has 
been  In  the  process  <)f  organization  and 
development  for  10  years.  lU  leaders — 
civilian  and  military — are  domlnantly  vet- 
erans of  the  dlsastrods  Chaoo  War.  The 
chief  political  target  ot  the  hLSR  has  been 
the  Rosea — a  popular  name  for  the  Big 
Three  and  their  administrative,  political, 
financial,  and  diplomsitlc  entourage.  The 
MNR  Is  a  strongly  nationalistic  organiza- 
tion, as  Its  name  clearly  indicates.  During 
Its  10  years  of  campaigning,  In  BcUvla  and 
in  exile,  it  has  probably  lost  over  4,000 
members  through  violence  or  the  effects  of 
imprisonment.  lU  higbest  echelon  is  com- 
r  osed  of  able  economlata.  writers,  novelists, 
technicians,  organizers,  and  soldiers.  It  is 
a  party  with  a  program,  internal  discipline 
and  considerable  agitational  and  parliamen- 
tary experience.  Its  tl^eory  i»  home  grown 
and  iU  emotional  drive  is  from  the  Bolivian 
grassroots. 

The  present  MNR  government  Is  the  third 
'  stage  in  a  10-year  development  of  natlon- 
^Ist  politics  with  a  strong  reformist  pro- 
gram. These  three  stages  might  be  identi- 
fied by  the  namee  of  weir  respective  pro- 
tagonists— Oen.  German  Biisch,  Col.  Gual- 
berto  Vlllaroel,  and  Dr.  Victor  Pac  Estens- 
soro. 

The  present  government  has  been  In  power 
since  April  9,  1952.  On  that  date  an  up- 
rising in  La  Paz.  led  by  MNR  elemenU, 
overthrew  the  military  government  of  Oen- 
>ral  Ballivlan,  which  had  forcibly  prevented 
Paz  Estenssoro  from  assuming  the  presidency 
after  his  constitutional  election. 

The  AprU  9.  1952.  etruggle  for  control 
lasted  3  days.  Some  sources  ftate  that  the 
number  of  casualties  on  both  sides  in  La 
Paz  alone  numbered  more  than  3.000.  The 
MNR  apparently  was  in  complete  control  on 
the  termination  of  fighting.  In  La  Paa 
no  cases  of  piUaging  were  registered.  There 
were  no  mob  lynchings  such  as  took  place 
When  the  Roeca  overthrew  Vlllaroel  in  1946. 

The  MNR  has  a  sharply  defined  program 
of  destroying  the  economic  base  of  the  Big 


Thtee  tin  barons.  It  has  a  q>eclflc  objee- 
tlve^of  moving  the  economic  structure  of 
the  republic  from  the  peak  of  an  inverted 
pyramid  to  a  more  solid  base  of  economic 
diversification. 

For  Bolivia,  the  economic  program  of  the 
MNR,  with  Its  social  corollaries,  is  revolu- 
tionary. The  MNR,  in  pushing  forward  its 
program,  must  face  determined  opposition 
abroad  from  the  vested  Interests  it  has  at- 
tacked. At  home  it  must  confront  the  op- 
position of  extreme  left-  and  right-wing 
patties,  small  but  potentially  threatening,  as 
wefl  as  the  Inertia  of  decades  of  low  living 
stajndards.  Incompetent  public  administra- 
tion, /md  economic  opportunity  for  only  a 
privileged  few. 

Simultaneously  with  the  nationalization 
of  the  mines,  the  government  of  the  MNR 
has  put  into  effect  a  number  of  measures 
Intended  to  consolidate  lU  appeal  to  tl^ 
workers,  notably  the  miners,  and  the  ped- 
ants. It  has  assumed  obligations  amoimting 
to  some  386  million  bolivianos  owed  by  the 
tin  operators  to  their  employees. 

Currently  it  is  pushing  a  family  subsidy 
program  for  industrial  workers.  It  has  en- 
franchised women  and  returned  to  the  trade 
unions  their  legal  right  to  carry  on  their 
usual  eponomic  functions.  Wages  In  the 
mines  have  been  increased  and  a  nimiber 
of  other  benefiu  have  been  promised  which 
will  place  a  heavy  strain  on  the  fln^tTirifti 
resoxu-ces  of  the  regime. 

Within  the  past  10  days  the  Government 
has  installed  an  Agrarian  Reform  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
RepuMlc,  Heman  Slles  Suazo.  This  com- 
mission will  present  its  report  some  time  In 
August  of  this  year.  Its  creation  Is  directly 
the  result  of  pressiue  from  over  2  million 
Indian  peasants  whose  technological  develop- 
ment and  economic  condition  is  probably 
no  different  from  what  they  were  300  years 
•go. 

Less  dramatic  but  probably  more  funda- 
mental is  the  MNR's  national  development 
program.  Diversification  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic structure  has  been  neglected  and 
even  violently  opposed  by  the  Big  Three 
of  tin.  When  Agriculture,  transportation, 
power,  food  processing,  petroleum,  and  the 
active  exploitation  of  other  minerals  become 
significant,  the  political  dominance  of  the 
tin  entrepreneurs  wiU  pass.  It  is  estimated 
by  technical  experts  of  the  MNR  that  the 
first  major  4-year  step  in  this  direction  could 
be  accomplished  through  the  Investment  of 
some  930  million  (United  States) .  The  Cor- 
poration de  Fomento  bases  this  first  stage  on 
the  opening  of  short  but  strategic  roads; 
the  construction  of  key  hydro  plants;  the 
establishment  of  food-processing  plants 
crucial  to  the  supply  of  rice,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  wheat;  the  stimulation  of  oil  drilling 
and  refining:  and  the  parallel  encouragement 
of  immigration. 

The  Government  dpes  not  lack  a  grasp  of 
the  basic  essentials  of  a  development  pro- 
gram, cut  down  to  practical  proportions. 
National  and  Intemajtional  agencies,  whose 
experts  have  studied  Bolivian  possibiUties. 
have  produced  and  are  producing  studies 
which  are  being  used  as  guides  to  (banning. 
Probably  the  moet  serious  difficulty  which 
the  Oovernment  faces  is  the  shortage  of 
experienced  administrators  and  public  serv- 
ants, aggravated  by  a  tradition  of  laxity  in 
the  handling  of  publie  biisiness.  The  MNB 
higher  level  political  and  administrative 
know-how  is  spread  dangerously  thin  for  its 
own  seetu-ity. 

The  Government  has  continued  the  policy 
of  cooperating  with  the  United  Nations  In 
relation  to  this  basic  problem  of  technical 
Improvement  of  administration.  Bolivia  is 
now  negotiating  the  renewal  of  an  agreement 
with ''fhlr-a^N.  for  the  services  of  foreign 
experts  in  various  branches  of  economic  and 
technical  development  and  administration. 
It  has  also  accepted  and  used  the  services  of 
technicians  from  the.  United  States  imder 
the  point  4  program. 


The  present  situation  of  the  MNR  Is  dearly 
in  the  nature  of  a  bitter  struggle  against  the 
economic  correlative  interests  reixresebted 
and  led  by  the  Rosea,  The  inner  core  of  the 
Rosea  is  the  Big  Three  of  tin,  now  dispos- 
sessed through  natioaalization.  If  the  Rosca* 
Is  decisively  and  definitely  beaten-' byj  the 
MNR.  it  will  signify  I  a  revolutionary  change 
in  the  social  and  ec<>nomlc  relations  ot  the 
Republic.  The  Boecii  has  powerful  connec- 
tions Internationally  and  very  oonsiderabie 
resources  to  fight  for  a  comeback.  Its  pres- 
ent strategy  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
To  wage  political  atkd  diplomatic  war  from 
its  positions  in  Santiago  de  Chile.  Limaj  and 
Buenos  Aires;  to  enlist  the  support  of  ex- 
mUltary  officers  whoj  have  been  dismissed  by 
the  MNR  regime;  id  encourage  the  with- 
drawal of  capital,  aa  Is  being  done  by  the 
Bank  of  Peru  and  other  financial  agencies; 
to  foster  the  cutback  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, as  Is  hap{>enlng  drastically  In:  rice; 
to  infiltrate  Gotemment  adminlstratioh;  to 
aggravate  food  fhortages  through  hoarding; 
to  harass  the  Government  by  slowing  down 
or  intercepting  food  deliveries,  as  it  recently 
tried  to  do  in  the  port  of  Antofagasta.  .when 
court  action  was  attempted  for  the  purpose 
of  freezing  food  In  transit  to  Bolivia;  to 
sharpen  diplomatic  pressure  by  insisting  on 
compensation  to  the  dispossessed  tin  (Oper- 
ators, to  involve  the  Government  in  widen- 
ing controversy  with  the  United  States  by  the 
transfer  of  tin-mine  shares  to  American  citi- 
zens; to  force  tin  prices  down  throiigh 
probably  stock  market  manipulation  and 
less  obvioxis  market  operations;  to  combine 
these  tactics  in  a  manner  that  will  delay,  if 
not  frustrate,  the  ^orts  of  the  Government 
to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  for  the  sale  of  tin. 

The  Roeca  Is  bf  far  the  most  powerful 
threat  to  the  present  Government.  But  In 
addition  the  foUowlng  factors  must  be  reck- 
oned with  by  the  MNR  regime :  Land  owners 
who  fear  agrarian  reform;  speculator*  and 
boarders  who  are  reaping  big  profits  in  the 
larger  cities;  displaced  army  officers;  tin 
miners  who  may  eventually  face  even  more 
acute  food  shortages;  industrial  worken  un- 
employed by  reason  of  cutbacks  In  produc- 
tion arising  out  of  the  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange;  a  highly  volatUe  urban  popula- 
tion goaded,  by  hoarding,  InflaticHi,  and 
rationing. 

As  of  Aprtl  IS,  these  elements,  taken  to- 
gether, were  shaping  into  a  major  erisls. 
About  a  third  of  Bolivian  tin  produced  in  1952 
was  still  unsold,  the  only  potentltJ  buyer 
being  the  United  States.  Tin  market  prices 
had  dropped  to  less  than  $1  a  pound.  Crop 
forecasts  showed  a  fall  of  something  like  BO 
percent  against  t)roduction  before  the  MNR 
took  power.  Thje  boliviaao  had  fallen  to  a 
rate  of  exchange  of  over  600  to  the  dollar,  to 
one-tenth  its  valile  10  years  ago.  Glass, 
textUe,  tmd  cement  production  were  either 
suspended  or  draatlcaUy  cut  back  dxie  t|o  the 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  The  i  gold 
reserve  was  under  a  heavy  drain  througti  the 
Issue  of  increasing  quantities  of  paper  cur- 
rency. It  i^peared  on  the  date  Indicated 
above  that  something  Uke  a  major  crisis 
would  develop  wlt^hin  the  next  00  to  90:  days. 

While  there  is  nb  doubt  that  the  Rosqs  has 
set  In  motion  the  most  powerful  forces  con- 
verging on  the  overthrow  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  other  political  currents 
In  the  situation  that  cannot  be  IgnorM- 

The  C<xnmimist  Party  continues  to  oper- 
ate In  Bolivia.  Tike  party  has  fallen  epart 
since  it  failed  to  follow  up  the  a(*vadtages 
of  its  coalition  with  the  Rosea  In  1940.  Its 
former  leader,  Joee  Antodo  Arae.  has  been 
replaced  by  Rlcardo  Anaya  as  chief  theoreti- 
cian. The  party  strategy  is  to  lie  low.. infil- 
trate the  universitlee — where  it  has  arUcu- 
late  nuclei — and  the  trade  iinions.  Tbere  Is 
a  left  wing  splinter  group  called  the  Partldo 
Obrero  Revoluciocarlo,  also  small  but  a  po- 
tential ralljring  point  in  a  fluid  situation. 
TTie  Falange — a  fSsclst  type  poliUcal  gr^up— 
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ant,  0.500  bollTlano*  <m  month  ($15  United 

StStM). 

Bolivia  1«  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
one  crop  countries  of  Latin  America.  Over 
70  percent  of  Its  revenues  derive  from  taxes 
on  the  export  of  tin.  This  extremely  narrow 
base  of  the  nation's  economic  structure  has 
bad  far-reaching  consequences:  almost  total 
neglect  of  development  of  other  natiutil  re- 
sources, notably  agriculture;  sharp  varia- 
tions and  contrasts  between  the  country's 
different  economic  groups;  extreme  concen- 
tration of  weflth  In  the  hands  of  a  few; 
rigid  control  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  country  by  the  dominant  tin  mining 
operators;  violent  and  frequently  bloody 
struggles  of  the  nonpossesslng  groups  to  ob- 
tain economic  and  political  elbowroom;  and 
a  national  life  dependent  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  International  circumstances,  notably 
^the  price  of  tin.  Bolivia  Lb  a  nation  assigned 
a  specialty  role  In  the  Intemetlonal  econ- 
omy— the  mining  of  tin.  When  thU  special- 
ty booms,  as  In  World  War  n,  the  tin  money 
aristocracy  creams  the  profits;  when  the 
specialty  falls,  the  country  Is  plunged  into 
economic  crisis,  depreeslon,  azyl  poUUcAl  un- 
rest. 

During  the  past  few  months  Bolivia  has 
beeji  the  center  of  sharp  Interest  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere  by  reason  of  the 
nationalisation  of  the  tin  mines  of  the  Big 
Three — ^Patlno.  Hochsohlld,  and  Aramayo. 
The  mines  were  nationalized  by  decree  on 
October  31.  1952.  This  measure  was  en- 
acted under  the  present  regime  of  the  MNR 
(Movlml^to  Nacionallsta  Revoluclonarlo) 
whose  President  Is  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro. 
Nationalization  is  regaled  by  the  present 
Government  as  a  necessary  step  toward  the 
economic  liberation  of  the  country  from  the 
bonds  of  one  cropping  as  well  as  from  the 
political  monopoly  heretofore  ■lerci— d  by  the 
Big  Three.  ^  . 

The  MNR  is  a  polttiiear  pkrty  whlob  has 
been  In  the  process  Of  organization  and 
development  for  10  years.  Its  leaders — 
civilian  and  military — are  domlnantly  vet- 


Thtee  tin  berona.  It  has  a  q>eclflc  objec- 
tlve^of  moving  the  ecooomlc  structure  of 
the  republic  from  the  peak  of  an  Inverted 
pyramid  to  a  more  solid  base  of  economic 
diversification. 

For  Bolivia,  the  economic  program  of  the 
MNR,  with  Its  social  corollaries.  Is  revolu- 
tionary. The  MNR,  in  pushing  forward  Its 
program,  must  face  determined  opposition 
abeoad  from  the  vested  InteresU  It  has  at- 
tached. At  home  it  must  confront  the  op- 
position of  extreme  left-  and  right-wing 
parties,  small  but  potentially  threatening,  as 
well  as  the  Inertia  of  decades  of  low  living 
stamdards.  Incompetent  public  adnxlnlstra- 
tlon,  /md  economic  c^portunlty  for  only  a 
privileged  few.  i 

Simultaneously  with  the  nationalization 
of  the  mines,  the  government  of  the  MNR 
has  put  Into  effect  a  number  of  measures 
intended  to  consolidate  Its  appeal  to  tl^ 
workers,  notably  the  miners,  and  the  ped- 
ants. It  has  assimrted  obligations  amoimtlng 
to  some  385  million  bolivianos  owed  by  the 
tin  operators  to  their  employees. 

Currently  it  Is  pushing  a  family  subsidy 
program  for  industrial  workers.  It  has  en- 
franchised women  and  returned  to  the  trade 
unions  their  legal  right  to  carry  on  their 
usiial  epononxlc  functions.  Wages  In  the 
mines  have  been  Increased  and  a  number 
of  other  benefits  have  been  promised  which 
will  place  a  heavy  strain  on  the  flnftnrifti 
resources  of  the  r^me. 

Within  the  past  10  days  the  Government 
has  Installed  an  Agrarian  Reform  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic,  Heman  Slles  Suazo.  This  com- 
mission will  present  its  report  some  time  in 
August  of  this  year.  Its  creation  Is  directly 
the  result  of  pressure  from  over  2  million 
Indian  peasants  whose  technological  develop- 
ment and  economic  condition  Is  probably 
no  different  from  what  they  were  300  years 
•go. 

Lees  dramatic  but  probably  more  funda- 
mental is  the  MNR's  national  development 
program.     Diversification  of  the  nation's  eco- 


Tbe  present  situatlpn  of  the  MNR  is  el^arlj 
in  the  nature  of  a  bitter  struggle  against  the  - 
economic  correlative  Interests  represented 
and  led  by  the  Rosea,  The  inner  core  afutm  - 
Rosea  Is  the  Big  Three  of  tin.  ikow  dUpos- 
sessed  through  nationalization.  If  the  ^osca*^ 
is  decisively  and  definitely  beaten-"  byi  the 
MNR,  it  will  signify  {a  revolutionary  change 
in  the  social  and  economic  relations  c^  the 
Republic.  The  Rosea  has  powerful  connec- 
tions internationally  and  very  considerable 
resources  to  fight  for  a  comeback.  Its  pres- 
ent strategy  can  be  /summarized  as  follows: 
To  wage  political  and  diplomatic  war  from 
its  positions  In  Santiago  de  Chile.  Llmaj  and 
Buenos  Aires;  to  exillst  the  support  of  ex- 
mllltary  officers  whoj  have  been  dismissed  by 
the  MNR  regime;  to  encourage  the  With- 
drawal of  capital,  as  is  being  done  bt  the 
Bank  of  Peru  and  other  financial  agencies; 
to  foster  the  cutback  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction, as  Is  happening  drastically  in:  rice; 
to  infiltrate  Goyemment  administration;  to 
aggravate  food  fhortages  through  hoarding; 
to  harass  the  Government  by  slowing  down 
or  Intercepting  food  deliveries,  as  It  recently 
tried  to  do  In  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  .when 
court  action  was  attempted  for  the  purpose 
of  freezing  food  in  transit  to  Bolivia;  to  - 
sharpen  diplomatic  pressure  by  Insisting  on 
compensation  to  the  dispossessed  tin  ;oper« 
ators,  to  Involve  the  Government  In  widen- 
ing controversy  with  the  United  States  by  the 
transfer  of  tin-mine  shares  to  American  citi- 
zens; to  force  tin  prices  down  throiigh 
probably  stock  market  manipulation  and 
less  obvious  market  operations;  to  combine 
these  tactics  In  a  manner  that  will  delay,  if 
not  frustrate,  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  for  the  sale  of  tin. 

The  Rosea  is  hf  far  the  most  powerful 
threat  to  the  present  Government.  But  In 
addition  the  following  factors  must  be  reck- 
oned with  by  the  MNR  regime:  Land  owners 
who  fear  agrarian  reform;  si>eculators  and 
boarders  who  are  reaping  big  profits  In  the 
laroer   cities;    displaced   army   officers;    tin 
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keep*    It*    hard-core    organization    on    the 
right. 

These  groop*.  each  by  Itself,  or  In  eotnm- 
nation,  appear  quite  unable  to  displace  the 
liNR  OoTemment.  Their  probable  strategy 
is  to  wait  for  the  tactics  of  the  Rosea,  if  they 
succeed,  to  deepen  the  crials.  by  which  they 
may  pick  up  foUower*. 

But  it  appears  that  neither  alone  nor  in 
combination  can  these  political  groups,  with 
their  present  strength,  take  over.  Their 
main  chance  lies  in  a  combination  with  the 
Rosca's  financial  resources  and  international 
connections,  a  combination  that  resulted  in 
19*6  In  the  overthrow  and  lynching  of  Col- 
onel Villaroel.  If  such  a  coalition  were 
again  to  emerge,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
the  existence  of  the  better  organized  B^KR 
would  lead  to  something  approaching  dvil 
war.  certainly  chaos  for  a  period  of  ti^. 

The  MNR  took  power  by  force  and  it  is 
probably  keeping  its  most  dangerous,  ebe- 
mies  of  the  right  out  of  domestic  circula- 
tion whether  by  exile  or  imprisonment. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  political  opposliion 
within  the  country.  The  Communist  group 
publishes  attacks  on  Oovemment  oflDicjals. 
particularly  the  Minister  of  Mines,  Juan 
Lechin.  The  Falange  press  is  openly  injvit- 
Ing  disgruntled  army  officers  to  Join  its  ranks 
and  reestablish  the  power  of  the  military 
In  political  affairs.  CommunlBts  and  Tk'ot- 
BkylBts  have  brought  about  a  semlstaleQiate 
In  the  National  Confederation  of  Workers — 
the  Confederaclon  Obrera  de  Bolivia. 

The  army  has  xuidergone  a  thorough  over- 
hauling amounting  almost  to  dlssoluiion. 
Its  iwestige  is  at  low  ebb  by  reason  of  the 
•evere  beating  It  took  from  workers,  students, 
miners,  civilians,  and  militiamen  on  i^P^^ 
^11,  1853.  The  present  strength  of  the  a^rmy 
Is  probably  not  over  3.000  men.  compared  to 
12.000  soldiers  In  active  service  a  year  ago. 

The  Paz  Estenssoro  government  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  not  reestablish  the 
traditional  army.  A  program  is  being 
worked  out.  biMed  on  compulsory  a-iyear 
•errlce  for  every  adult  male,  for  a  "tech«iical 
army"  that  will  be  used  on  road  eooBtrve- 
tion.  public  works,  and  other  ustful  tanpa  at 
economic  activity.  Armed  military  guards 
have  been  removed  from  the  mines,  where 
regiments  were  once  stat'oned  to  keep^  the 
miners  in  line. 

The  situation  as  of  mid-April.  19S3.  was 
a  test  of  strength,  between  the  MNR  and  its 
pc^rtilar  elements — the  miners  and  peas- 
ants— and  the  Big  Three,  around  whomi  the 
Conununlsts,  the  Falange,  and  other  groups 
carry  on  their  agitation.  It  is  not  clear  how 
many  miners  and  peasants  are  armed;  but 
that  considerable  numbers  of  them  are  hold- 
ing weapons  is  clear.  The  miners  are  de- 
termined to  consolidate  the  nationalizatioci 
of  the  Big  Three  and  to  prevent  at  all  costs 
the  return  of  military  guards  to  the  mining 
centers.  They  appear  willing  to. continue 
making  heavy  sacrifices,  hewing  to  their 
own  nationalist  line.  The  miners,  by  reason 
oi  the  location  of  the  most  important  mines 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  have 
been  the  most  exposed  to  the  propaganda 
of  the  Peronistas.  This  exposure,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  cut  very  deep.  Of  all 
the  opposition  political  currents,  that  of 
Peron's  seems  to  be  in  the  weakest  in  Bolivia 
^at  present. 

Practically  every  person  in  Bolivia  who 
Is  conversant  with  the  sltxiation  agrees  that 
the  crisis  Is  sharpening,  that  the  key  to  It 
is  the  inability  of  the  country  to  sell  it*  tin 
to  the  United  States,  that  a  tu-eather  of  1 
year  would  carry  the  MNR  over  the  crest, 
that  time  works  for  the  Rosea.  The  most 
pressing  problem  is  that  of  food,  more  than 
80  percent  of  which  has  to  be  imported. 
Tacitly,  it  is  agreed  that  the  strategy  of  the 
Rosea  is  to  starve  the  peasants  and  miners 
and  city  -  clerics,  students  and  professional 
workers  into  dissatisfaction  and  eventually 
revolt.  This  strategy  works  in  line  with  the 
Instability    of   Bolivian    political    relations. 


th4  mselve*  a  reflection  of  the  precarioosnesa 
of  the  economic  balance  of  the  natioi^ 

'  lie  alternative  to  the  MNR  regime  seems 
to  be  approximately  as  follows :  The  Roeca 
will  operate  in  the  bafckground  for  a  time, 
six  ee  it  has  no  mass  support  whatsoever. 
It  Rdll  utilize  again,  as  in  1946,  a  false  front 
of  left  wing  collaborators  whose  role  will 
be  to  enlist  a  popular  following  for  the  Big 
Tfa  ree.  Such  a  coalition  cannot  last  long.  It 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  military  govem- 
m<  nt  of  the  tjrpe  overthrown  by  the  MNR  on 
Ap  ril  9.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  United 
8t4ites  Oovemment  would  prefer  this  kind 
of  a  setup.  Its  benevolence  toward  Odria 
of  Peru,  Trujillo  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Ba- 
tiata  of  Cuba  Would  indicate  such  a  prefer- 
en  re.  That  there  would  be  a  strong  reaction 
on  the  part  of  nationalist  movements 
th-oughout  Latin  America  is  beyond  ques- 
ticn.  That  it  would  further  damage  United 
States  prestige,  already  seriously  impaired, 
is  also  certain.  There  would  be  a  kind  of 
sti  billty  to  such  a  regime — the  kind  of  sta- 
billty  achieved  between  1940  and  1943  and 
in  the  period  1946-52.  which  was  charac- 
terized by  mass  execution  of  workers  and 
I>eisants. 

rhe  Bblivlan  political  situation  presents 
a  sharp  choice  to  the  State  Department, 
a  choice  sharper  than  any  forced  on  it  in 
retient  years  by  developments  in  Latin 
Aiierica.  That  choice  lies  between  support 
of  a  clearly  nationalist,  homegrown  force 
determined  to  pxill  the  nation  out  of  its 
f e  idal  condition  or  benevolence  toward  an 
old  and  brutal  power  structure  that  has 
ke  pt  the  country  in  that  condition^     [ 

rhe  clarity  of  the  choice  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  MNR  Government  cannot 
easily  or  Justly  be  labeled  "Communist.'* 
Jjt  ading  members  of  the  MNR  were  repre- 
se  ited  as  Nazis  in  1946,  when  Villaroel  fell. 
Tt  eir  political  position  has  not  changed. 
Stould  the  MNR  fall,  some  might  find  it 
necessary  to  attempt  to  represent  the  party 
as  communistic.  The  attempt  would  be  less 
ill  ely  to  work  today. 

Bolivians  are  almost  unanimously  reacting 
ag  iinst  what  appears  to  t^em  as  the  stock- 
mirket  friendship  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  true  that  world  conditions  are  operating 
in  favor  of  a  hard-boiled  approach  to  the 
problem  of  Bolivian  tin  purchases.  With 
United  States  stockpiles  in  good  condition 
as  d  the  Korean  truce  pointing  to  a  Korean  ^ 
peioe,  with  the  market  price  of  tin  at  98 
cents  instead  of  $1.78  per  pound,  the  abeorp- 
tic  n  of  Bolivia's  tin  surplus  appears  like  a 
po  3r  business  proposition. 

The  Bolivian  workers,  in  and  out  of  the 
mining  centers,  do  not  look  at  it  in.  this 
lig  tit.  They  feel  that  they  responded  tvdly 
Av  ring  World  War  11;  they  repeat  that  their 
on  ty  reward  was  the  massacre  of  Catavi  and 
th  i  lesser  forms  of  punishment  that  went 
wiii  a  system  that  made  such  Incidents 
po  Bible. 

'  rhis  is  a  political  argument,  but  ft  Is  not, 
in  the  long  run.  less  important  for  that 
re)  son.  The  political  consciousness  of  the 
La  tin  American  peoples,  especially  the  Latin 
Ae  lerican  workers,  is  growing  steadily.  This 
Is  the  direct  result  of  the  emergence  at 
na  tlonallsk  parties  such  as  the  MNR.  Such 
m<  ivement^  are  riding  powerfvil  \inderc\ir- 
reiits  of  opinion,  and  are  themselves  shap- 
ing those  currents.  The  United  State*  Oov- 
er]  ment  has  to  decide  whether  it  will  work 
wi  h  them  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

]  Fven  the  economic  argiunent  at  a  buyer's 
mtrket  may  not  be  too  sound,  from  the 
■tandpolnt  at  the  military  security  at  the 
United  State*.  It  Is  not  certain  that  the 
tic  deposits  of  Malay  will  always  be  avail- 
abl  e  in  this  country.  Should  this  source  ever 
be  denied  the  XThlted  State*  it  might  even- 
tuilly  prove  much  more  coetly  to  put  the 
Boivian  mine*  In  working  oedet.  There  1* 
no  certainty  that  It  might  not  prove  poUt> 
lea  ly  dUncult,  If  not  impossible,  should  th# 


Bolivian  workers  be  convinced  that  th« 
United  State*  ha*  a  purely  commercial  ln« 
terest  in  them. 


Policies  of  the  Dcpartant  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
WedTiesday.  May  20.  1953  |,  "]  | 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  8  of  this  ^ear  there  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Daily  Drovers  Telegram  an 
editorial  enUUed  "Now  Too  Much?" 

It  deals  with  the  ctgricultural  surplus 
situation  as  we  now  find  it  to  be  under 
the  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  edlturial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

I  Now  Too  Much? 

What  has  become  of  those  timid  souls  who 
only  a  few  months  ago  were  predicting  even- 
tual starvation  for  the  American  people 
unless  American  farmers  worked  harder  and 
longer  and  more  skillfully?  Their  alarm  was 
based  upon  the  fast-growing  population  of 
this  country  without  accompanying  increase 
in  food  production.  Washington  was  fxill  of 
such  talk,  and  most  everyone  who  spent 
some  time  there  came  away  loaded  with  it. 

But  now  the  alarm  has  veered  to  the  oppo- 
site point  of  the  compass.  Oovemment  now 
fig\ire*  cIo*e  to  100  million  cattle  in  this 
country,  come  1955.  Incidentally,  even 
should  that  prediction  prove  correct,  it  would 
still  follow  that  a  third  of  a  century  ago  the 
country  had  more  cattle  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  But  meat  Is  not  the  only  food  in 
liberal  supply  now.  and  in  sight.  Ciurently 
Washington  is  worried  about  the  threatened 
financial  burden  of  price  support  and  there 
is  talk  of  the  probable  need  for  production 
controls. 

Already  the  Oovemment  has  about  93 
billion  invested  in  foods  and  fibers  that  no 
one  seems  to  want,  at  least  not  at  the 
aupport  price  levels,  and  the  ix-edlctlon  la 
heard  that  this  amount  may  Increase  by  as 
much  a*  60  percent  come  the  middle  of  an- 
other year.  Sxich  great  accumulations  have 
In  the  past  been  liquidated  only  by  war, 
and  the  prayer  is  universal  that  that  may 
not  be  the  case  this  time.  But  if  not,  the 
taxpayer  will  have  to  foot  the  bill,  and  that 
wont  be  easy  for  anyone. 

The  situation  poses  a  most  difflcult  prob* 
lem  for  the  administration,  complicated,  as 
it  may  be,  by  political  considerations.  But 
Secretary  Benson  has  not  been  backward  in 
stating  his  position  and  policy. 

"The  primary  function  of  governmental 
programs."  the  Secretary  said  recently,  "1* 
not  to  take  over.'  but  to  help  individuals  to 
help  themselves  and  to  serve  a*  a  backstop 
in  times  of  undue  stress.  •  •  •  There  are 
many  maladjustments  In  the  agricuitiu^ 
picture.  While  the  Oovemment  was  buy- 
ing up  com.  wheat,  and  protein  meals,  farm- 
ers in  drought-stricken  areas  struggled 
against  high  feed  costs  and  starved  their 
cattle  through  the  winter.  •  •  •  Some 
featitfes  of  the  farm  program*  we  now  have 
are  helping  to  deetroy  foreign  market*  for 
our  products.  •  •  •  our  export*  of  wheat 
thl*  year  wiU  be  down  one-foiirth  from  la*t 
year,  and  cotton  exports  will  drop  nearly 
one-third.  We  are  discouraging  exports  by 
pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  supported  price*  puU  fcw- 
elgn  product*  to  u*  like  a  magnet.    The  law 
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requires  ttiat  emtMuibes  be  pkaeed  on  Im-     sar  Maxim  kjtrlwr^  slcoed  an  agreement  at 
— ♦.   ♦>,-»  ^,^mt^  mAt*,  n.n.  h.H<«.  «i.«../»*     ^^  White  Bousecai  November  16.  198S.  im- 


ports that  conflict  with  oya  price  support 
activltlaB.  So  we  are  farced  to  shut  off  trade 
with  nation*  that  ar^  appealing  for  trade, 
not  aid.  I  J 

It  remain*  to  be  seen  whether  the  country 
will  stand  back  of  the  best  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture it  ha*  had  In  more  than  3  decade*. 
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Record  of  Ike  Krcdfa's  Brokca  Pledges 

EXTENSION  OP  REltARKS 

HON.  STTlis  BRIPGES 

or  irxw  i^AMrsBns 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  ^THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Mav  20,  19SS 

BCr.  BRIDGES.  Ur.  President,  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  have  re- 
cently collected  a  documentary  history 
of  the  promises  and  acts  of  the  Soviet 
Uni(m  over  a  pariod  of  more  than  30 
years.  It  is  a  rematteble  piece  of  work, 
in  which  facts  relating  to  the  record  of 
broken  promises  are  assraibled. 

Because  I  believe  every  American 
should  have  this  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

Rzcoao  or  rax  Kanc&nr'B  BaoKnr  PutMaci — 

Woue  Oavi  Horn  amd  Dzsds  Piavm'Ut 

That  Hops 

Once  again  the  Kremlin  ha*  muAed  the 
drum*  of  war  and  ha*  pulled  out  all  the 
atop*  on  a  peace  offehslve. 

In  Moscow.  Premier  Oeorgl  Maienkov'* 
declaration  of  March  15  that  there  "are  not 
any  controversial  \m*olved  questions  which 
could  not  be  solved  peacefully"  has  been 
reiterated  by  Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav 
Molotov. 

"On  the  instructiobs  of  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment." Mr.  Moloiov  put  hi*  *tamp  of 
approval  on  a  Big  Five  conference  aimed  at 
settling  all  outstanding  issue*  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Soviet  galaxy. 

The  Pollyannas  and  the  party  liners  are 
eager  to  seize  upon  yUch  talk  as  an  earnest 
gesture  of  Russia's  good  Intentions.  High- 
level  conference*,  they  insist,  will  solve 
everything.  Negotiations,  they  say,  will  end 
the  intolerable  tension*  which  have  been 
created  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

But  will  they? 

On  the  record  the  answer  ha*  got  to  be  a 
glxuny  negative.  | 

Seldom  have  the  le**on8  ok  history  been 
as  clear  a*  they  are  regarding  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's cynical  record  of  broken  pledges. 

President  Rooi^veit  and  Stalin  met  twic^— 
once  at  Tehran  and  once  at  Yalta.  Presi- 
dent Truman  tried  it  at  Potsdam. 

Each  of  the  conferences  produced  high- 
sounding  words  and  firm  promises.  Each 
was  hailed  a*  the  true  beginning  of  peace 
on  earth. 

But  the  agreements  forged  at  these  meet- 
ings are  now  a  sordid  litter  of  Soviet  du- 
plicity. Not  on<!  important  pledge  has  been 
kept. 

The  words  gave  hope  to  inanklnd.  The 
Kremlin's  deeds  perverted  the  hope  Into  an 
unbroken  series  of  political  and  territorial 
gains  for  the  Onnmtmists.     I 

The  lesson  is  clear — on  tpe  record  you 
cannot  do  businee*  with  Soviet  Russia. 

Here,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Kremlin's  broken 
promises :  i 

The  word:  As  a  preliminary  to  United 
States  recognition,  Soviet  Foijeign  Commis- 


der  w^ich  the  U.  B.  8.  R.  pledged  it- 
seU-»  •  •  to  refrain  from  Interfering  in  any 
manner  in  the  intenud  affairs  of  the  United 
States  *  «  •  to  restrain  all  persons  under 
it*  direct  or  indirect  control  from  any  act 
overt  or  covert  Uabl*  in  any  way  whataoever 
to  injure  the  tranquility.  praqMrlty,  order 
or  security  of  the  United  SUte*.** 

The  deed:  Within  18  month*  the  State 
Department  protested  a  meeting  in  Mdaoow 
'  attended  by  American  Communist*  at  which 
wa*  discussed  ways  and  means  of  tmder- 
minlng  the  United  States  system  of  govern- 
ment. Secretary  Cordell  Hull  charged  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  1938  agreement.  Lltvl- 
nov  countered  with  th*  transparent  daim 
that  the  Soviet  Oovoiiment  bad  no  juris- 
diction over  the  Comintern. 

The  word:  On  September  18,  1934,  Russia 
<  Joined  the  League  of  Nations,  signing  the 
covenant  outlawing  war  and  agreeing  to  re- 
spect international  law  and  treaty  obliga- 
tions in  her  dealings  with  other  nations. 
She  also  agreed  to  re^ieet  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  other  power*. 

The  deed:  Ruesia  attacked  Poland  and 
Finland  (1939)  and  wa*  expelled  from  the 
League.  In  1940  she  invaded  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia. 

The  word:  On  February  30.  1830.  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  signed  a  trea^  of  friendship  and  peace 
with  Estonia. 

The  deed:  On  August  6.  1940,  Russia  In- 
vaded and  seized  Estonia's  territory. 

The  word:  On  January  21.  1032.  Russia 
signed  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Finland, 
later  signing  a  protocol  validating  it  to  the 
Mid  at,  1945. 

TIM  deed:  The  attack  on  Finland  .was  a 
dear  Vlolatkm  of  this  treaty. 

The  word:  Russia  signed  the  Atlantic 
Charter  at  the  White  House  on  January  1. 
1942.  pledging  herself  (1)  to  seek  no  terri- 
torial  aggrandizement;    (3)    to   support   no 

territorial   changes  that  are  not  in   accord 

with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people     for  "defense  of  the  [homeland."/      | 


eome  an  enoranoos' 

State*.    Russia  has  refused  to  submit  a  re- 
port on  any  repara^ons  removal*.  - 

Hie  word:  At  Poljsdam  Russia  agreed  to 
treat  Germany  a*  a  jiingle  econcHnld  unit. 

The  deed:  "Hie  U.jB.  8.  R.  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  comply  with  this  agreement  frtis- 
tratlng  Oerman  recovery  and  »"»*l"g  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Unl^  State*  to  leed  the 
Oerman  people. 

The  word:  At  Taltsj  (February  12, 1015)  and 
«ealn  at  Potadam.  Rjliula  proml*ed  free  and 
nnfettered  elections  |on  the  basis  of  xinlver- 
•al  sufl!rage  and  secret  ballot  in  Poland  and 
Other  occupied  territory. 

The  deed :  Throxligll  terTorism.  murders,  tm- 

Enment  and  oith«r  police-state  practices. 
Id  ha*  been  denied  any  such  elections. 
«Kl  *he  hae  been  turned  into  a  Kremlin 
puppet.  " 

The  word:  Under  }b!t  armistice  agreement 
0t  Janiiary  1945,  tihe  Big  Three  set  up  an  Al- 
lied Control  Comihlsslon  for  Hungaiy,  pledg- 
ing cooperation  in  a|dmlni6tratl(m. 

The  deed:  Russia  has  arbitrarily  and  with- 
out constdtatiooj  aedded  all  Hxmgarian 
questions,  ignoring  ^peated  Allied  protest*. 

The  word:  At  Ilehtran  (December  1.  1043) 
the  Big  Three  signed  jan  agreement  that  their 
ooimtries  were  as  oD|e  with  the  OoVemnwnt 
of  Iran  in  their  desire  for  the  Eoaintenance  of 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  Integri- 
ty of  Iran,  and  fixing  a  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  occupation  forces  from  bkn. 

The  deed:  Ras«la  refused  to  wltlidraw  as 
promised.  Instead  she  set  up  a  Oohununlst 
regime  in  the  Iranian  Province  of  Azerbaijan, 
violating  both  the  sovereignty  and  tiesritarlaL 
tntegrtty  of  Iran.  | 

The  word:  On  June  6.  1945.  Bussk  reiter- 
ated her  agreement  at  Talta  to  oo(^>erate 
with  the  AUles  In  step*  for  the  complete  dis- 
armament and  demUltarisation  of  Qermany. 

The  deed:  Russia  has  created  i^  "police 
force"  of  100.000,  armed  and  trained  a*  an 
army.  Eaat  Oermasi  puppet  leede**  have 
threatened  to  form  ^'national  armed  forces'* 


concerned:  (8)  to  respect  the  rtf^t  of  all 
people  to  select  the  form  of  government 
iinder  which  they  will  live. 

The  deed:  Russia  annexed  part  of  Ru- 
mania (1944);  part  of  East  Prussia  (1946); 
part  of  Mongfdia  (liMS) ;  created  puppet  gov- 
ernments in  Poland.  Rumania,  Bulgaria. 
Yugoslavia.  Albania.  Hungary,  and  Csecho- 
slovakla.  shifted  frontiers  and  whole  popu- 
lations without  consulting  either  the  wishes 
of  the  people  concerned. 

The  word:  On  December  10.  1944.  Russia 
and  France  agreed  to  "render  each  other 
every  possible  economic  assistance  after  the 
war  with  a  view  to  accelerating  reconstruc- 
tion of  both  countries  and  to  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  wcx'ld  prosperity." 

The  deed:  By  organizing  general  strikes, 
transportation  and  communication  tieups, 
political  riots,  etc.,  France's  Soviet-domi- 
nated Communist  Party  (1946-^7)  did  its 
utmost  to  destroy  the  Oovemment  and  para- 
lyae  French  recovery. 

The  word:  At  Potsdam,  August  3,  1945, 
Russia,  Britain,  and  the  United  States  agreed 
that  final  delimitation  of  the  German -Po- 
lish frontier  should  await  the  peace  settle- 
ment. 

The  deed:  Russia  already  had  fixed  the 
Oder-Nelsse  line  (far  inside  Eastern  Ger- 
many) as  the  frontier,  had  taken  over  that 
vast  area,  later  Insisted  its  action  was  ir- 
revocable. 

The  word:  The  Potsdam  pact  stipulated 
that  German  reparations  should  leave 
enough  to  enable  the  German  people  to  sub- 
sist without  outside  help.  Later  Russia 
agreed  that  each  of  the  occupjring  powers 
would  submit  reports  on  reparations  re- 
movals from  their  zones. 

■nie  deed:  Russia  has  absorbed  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Oerman  industry  in  her 
zone,  exploited  and  drained  the  Oerman 
economy  to  such  a  degree  that  she  has  be- 


The  wcHd:  At  Berlin,  on  Au^m*  iS.  19(5, 

the  U.  S.  S.  R.  pledged  itself  to  "uniformity 
of  treatment  of  the  German  po|Hilation 
throughout  Gomatly." 

The  deed:  From  June  24.  1948.  to  May  11. 
1949,  Russia  sealed  off  all  ground  oommu- 
nlcation  with  Berlin,  cutting  off  the  city's 
population  from  food  and  fuel,  causing  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  widespread  hardship, 
and  making  necessary  the  BerUn  airtift. 
For  the  last  year  Russian-dominated  East 
Germany  has  baited  West  Berliner*  from 
almost  all  entry  into  the  Soviet  Zone,  even 
to  visit  property  and  garden  plots  owned 
there;  has  barred  their  emplojrment  In  the 
Esst  Zone;  has  seized  vehicles,  interfered 
with  public  transportation;  and  (has  at- 
tempted complete  isolation  of  west  from 
east  by  kidnaplnge,  shootings,  and  other 
tem^ism. 

Bast  Germany  has  created  a  prohibited 
zone  8  miles  wide  along  the  600-mile  border 
with  West  Germany,  forcibly  evacuating 
whole  villages  in  the  process.  Despite  this, 
more  than  100,000  refugees  fied  from  East 
Germany  in  1952  alone. 

The  word:  "The  high  contracting  piarties 
agree  to  render  each  other  every  possible  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  the  postwar  period  with 
a  view  *  *  *  to  contributing  to  the  cause 
of  world  prosperity,"  according  to  Russia's 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  Nationalists  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1945.  Under  the  pact,  moreo\-er, 
Manchuria  was  to  be  regarded  "as  part  of 
China  and"  the  administration  of  Oairen 
shall  belong  to  China. 

The  deed:  Manchorlan  Industry  was  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  $858  million  by  Soviet 
removals  of  equipment.  When  Russian 
troop*  left  Manchuria  they  were  replaced 
with  Chinese  Reds,  with  Soviet  aoquiesoenoe. 
Soviet  authorities  refused  to  permit  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  lOoverxmient  to  reoccupy 
Daireai 
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llM  word :  On  June  20.  1945,  Russia  signed 
the  U.  N.  Charter,  pledging  "to  practice  tol- 
erance and  live  together  In  peace  with  one 
another  as  good  neighbors."  and  "to  unite 
our  strength  to  maintain  International 
peace." 

The  deed :  Russia  has  iised  her  veto  count- 
less times  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  U.  N.  members.  Inr 
stead  of  cooperation  she  has  boycotted  all 
but  2  Of  27  D.  N.  commissions,  thus  hinder- 
ing wOTld  recovery. 

The  word:  Under  World  War  II  lend-lease 
agreements.  Russia  promised  to  retxjrn  goods 
that  would  be  of  use  to  the  United  States. 

The  deed:  Russia  Is  the  only  country 
which  hasn't  settled  Its  lend-lease  account. 
Of  the  til  billion  owed  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  offered  to  pay 
.less  than  2%  cents  on  the  dollar.  She  has 
offered  to  retiuu'only  186  of  670  ships  lend- 
leased  to  her  and  then  only  If  the  United 
States  would  sell  whichever  remaining  ves- 
sels Russia  wanted  to  buy. 

The  word:  At  Cairo  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  agreed 
that  In  due  course  Korea  "shall  become  free 
and  Independent."  Under  a  Soviet-United 
States  agreement  of  January  1946.  the  move- 
ment of  persons,  motor,  rail  transport,  and 
coastal  shipping  was  to  be  reestablished  In 
Korea. 

The  deed :  Rtissla  set  up  a  Communist  re- 
glzQe  above  the  38th  parallel  and  made  North 
Korea  a  satellite.  From  the  beginning  the 
puppet  regime  claimed  Jurisdiction  over  all 
Korea.  With  the  clear  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union  North  Korea  attacked  South  Korea  on 
June  25.  1950.  Soviet  representatives  tried 
to  block  U.  N.  efforts  against  the  aggressor. 
On  March  2,  1953.  Vlshlnsky  admitted  in  the 
U.  N.  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  giving  mili- 
tary aid   to   the   CSilnes*   Commiinlsti   in 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAIUSS 
ow 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

er  xmiAKA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKB 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmdinr 
unanimous  consent.  I  enclose  an  editorial 
from  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  under 
date  of  May  15: 

Sbnatob  Jcmnm  and  tbx  Rbm 

For  the  last  two  decades,  right-thinking 
Americans  have  deplored  the  stealthy  In- 
filtration of  Communists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers Into  responsible  positions  In  o\ir  colleges 
and  universities.  Now.  at  last,  the  Nation 
Is  seeing  real  progress  toward  rooting  out 
those  subversive  elements.  The  Job  Is  being 
done  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Indi- 
ana's Senator  WnxiAic  E.  Jennzr. 

New  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  Sen- 
ator Jemnis's  work  came  to  light  only  this 
week  with  the  release  of  testimony  by  Dr. 
Harry  D.  Gldeonse,  president  of  Brooklyn 
College. 

When  Dr.  Gldeonse  accepted  the  presi- 
dency in  1939,  the  Communist -dominated 
New  York  Teachers  Union,  a  powerful  force 
In  educational  affairs,  claimed  some  130 
members  on  the  Brooklyn  College  faculty. 
In  1941  came  an  Inqtilry  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  which  produced  the  resig- 
nation of  three  suspect  profestors.  The 
strength  of  the  Teachers  Union  dropped  to 
about  30;  but  there  remained  at  Brooklyn 
College  several  Instructors  whose  connections 
with  the  Communist  conspiracy  had  been 
Indicated  but  not  proved.  . 
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not  until  10  years  later  when  Sen- 

I's  group  called  those  Instructors 

that  Dr.   Gldeonse   was   able   to 

ellmii^ite  them  from  his  faculty.    Seven,  In 

4lther  resigned  or  were  dismissed  for 

refusing  to  answer  questions  before  a  duly 

;uted  public  body  as  reqxilred  by  the 

ork  City  charter. 

Gldeonse  made  it  very  plain."  Senator 
reported  this  week,  "that  ridding  the 
of  the  agents  of  conununism  is  an 
Ing  in  which  educators  must  have 
the  h4lp  of  an  official  agency  with  power  to 
subpepa  witnesses  and  take  testimony  under 
oath.' 

Aft^  languishing  under  a  do-notblng 
policy  with  respect  to  Conununlsts  in  edu- 
cation for  20  years,  the  American  people  can 
rejolcu  In  the  certainty  that  the  long,  dif- 
ficult Job  la  at  last  underway. 
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Twmnrra  Akwivsrsart  or  AAA  Recalls 
Fax  rH  in,  DncqatAcr — Mjlxstonk  fob  Acu- 
cucprm  j'  I  j  i      '    I 

12  marks  the  20th  annlversairy  of  one 
triily  great  democratic  farm  Inven- 
PMA.  originally  the  triple  A. 
It  ^as  20  years  ago,  with  farmers  as  well  as 
all  ot  ler  citizens  In  the  throes  of  the  terrible 
depre  sslon,  when  the  triple  A  was  bom.  The 
Agrlc  iltural  Adjustment  Act.  It  was  called, 
a  new  farm  program  planned  to  help 
on  the  land  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
mire  Into  which  they  had  been 
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The  danger  in  the  present  tampering  with 
the  PMA  county  committees  is  that  local 
control  may  be  lost.  Farmers  should  be  alert 
to  see  that  they  do  not  lose  their  control. 
If  these  grass  roots  committees  should  lose 
their  Independence,  then  It  Is  probable  that 
the  PMA  may  become  nothing  more  than  a 
political  machine. 


ISION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

I       or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TfE  SBHATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1953  j        j 

Mif.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  T  aSk 
unanjimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  i  Lppe&dix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entit  ed  'Twentieth  Anniversary  of  AAA 
Reca  Is  Faith  in  Democracy — The  Mile- 
stone for  Agriculture."  The  article  was 
publj  shed  in  the  Farmer's  Union  Herald 
of  Miy  11,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ( trdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou). 
as  fcUows:  M 


passage  of  the  AAA  was  a  milestone  for 
the  first  time  farmers  were  cut  In 
legislated  economy, 
ess  under  the  program  has  been  re- 
markable, due  In  a  large  way  to  the  capable 
administration  of  the  program  by  ^arm«ra 
themtelves.  .   1    : 


of  the  chief  problems  at  first  was  that 
administration.     There    weren't    enough 
the  top  of  the  heap  to  make  the  pro- 
go.     The  answer  was:  let  the  farmers, 
themselves,  administer  their  program. 

Tb^re   were  those   who  said   the  farmen, 

were  not  capable  of  doing  the  Job 

But  others,  led  by  M.  L.  Wilson,  re- 

retlred  as  head  of  the  national  exten- 

^rvlce,  who  had  faith  in  farmers.    They 

determined  that  farmers,   themselves. 

and   should  run   the  farm   program. 

men  of  faith  won  out. 

for  20  years,  farmers  have   elected 

township  and  county  committeemen 

t^ese.  In  turn  have  shouldered  the  tre- 

responsibllltles  of  making  the  farm 

work. 

have  proved,  through  their  PMA. 

democracy  works.     They  may  differ  on 

things  but  farm  people  insist  that  the 

committee  is  the  backbone  of  any 

program. 


CftToat  Emptor  Qob  Growiaf 

»  T  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 
-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedn^day,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  therein  a  short  article  br 
Mr.  Lowell  Mellett  which  appeared  In 
last  evening's  Evening  Star,  May  19, 
1953:  I  i 

Caveat  Ekptok   Club   Gmownto  —  OLDmns 

RxpoKTs  Admission  or  Secrttarixs  Bcnsom 

AND     HOBBT      ON      STEXNOTH      Or     RAT-AND* 
WXCVU.  POLICY 

I  (By  Lowell  Mellett)  j 

•^  see,"  said  the  Oldtlmer.  "that  Secretary 
Hobby  and  Secretary  Benson  have  Joined  the 
Caveat  Emptor  Club."  j  j 

"Don't  believe  I  know  that  club."       '  \ 

"Foxmded  by  Secretary  Weeks  to  promote 
the  fine  old  principle  of  letting  the  buyer  j 
beware.    You  remember  how  he  bumped  the  { 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standu-ds  out  of 
his  Job  because  he  was  being  too  lobjective' 
concerning  commercial  products  sent  to  the 
Bxireau  for  analysis.     Well,  now,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
I  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  qualified 
themselves  and  become  ipso  facto  members  j 
of  the  club." 

-How?"  ! 

-It  wasn't  easy.  When  they  took  ofBce, 
they  found  their  two  Departments  partici- 
pating In  a  program  to  clean  up  some  of  the 
wheat  and  other  grain  being  sold  to  the 
American  people.  Seems  that  a  lot  of  It  was 
going  on  the  market  not  only  Infested  with 
weevils  but  polluted  by  rats.  That  Is,  the 
rats  had  left  behind  them  unpleasant  evi- 
dence that  the'^  had  been  In  the  grain.  Sec- 
retary Benson  and  Secretary  Hobby  carried 
on  the  cleanup  campaign  for  a  time — she 
through  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, which  Is  in  her  Department.  The 
bakers  and  other  users  of  grain  cheered  them, 
but  some  of  the  big  grain  dealers  raised  a 
terrible  row.  The  grain  dealers  won.  The 
Government  has  stopi^M  condemning  the  in- 
fested grain,  saying  it  will  depend  hereafter 
ot^the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  grain  han- 
dlers. So,  Caveat  emptor — Let  the  buyer 
beware." 

"Isn't  Secretary  McKay  a  member  9f  the 
dub?"  I   ' 

"I  think  he's  still  on  probaUon.  He  may 
make  It  on  account  of  his  efforts  In  behalf 
of  private  power  interests,  but  he  isn't  care- 
fiil  enough  about  the  things  he  says.  He 
agrees,  all  right,  that  this  is  the  business- 
man's administration  and  he  tells  them  so, 
but  then  he  goes  and  says  things  like  this: 
'B\jslness  Is  on  trial  today  and  it  miist  bend 
over  backward  to  be  absolutely  fair  with 
the  public  and  see  that  they  do  not  become 
too  greedy  or  too  anxious  to  make  an  extra 
dollar.'  Now.  what  kind  of  talk  Is  thatY| 
Sounds  like  plain  Interference,  like  sub-! 
stltuting  Government  control  for  the  nat- 
ural processes  of  the  market  place.  Of 
course,  he  may  not  have  meant  anything  by 


H  And  It  may  tura  out  that  his  Idea  of 
7bat  U  merely  speedy,  but  not  too  greedy, 
la  not  different  frcan  that  of  anybody  else 
who  has  something  to  sell.  Just  the  same.- 1 
imagine  Secretaiy  Weeks  wont  take  8ecre> 
tary  McKay  Into  his  club  until  he  is  sure  ha 
isn't  inclined  to  be  objective  in  matters  of 
this  kind." 

"Do  you  hare  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net to  Join?" 

"For  the  alpha  chapter,  maybe  you  do.  bat 
there's  the  maklitg  of  a  good  chapter  in  Con- 
gress: All  the  Senaton  and  BepresentatlTes 
who  are  standing  firmly  against  price,  wage, 
and  rent  controls;  eren  against  standby  leg- 
islation to  be  used  In  case  of  a  national 
emergency.  And  all  the  Members  who  op- 
pose low-rent  hcuslng.  And  the  Members 
now  proposing  to  allow  the  railroads  to  raise 
rates  without  wmiting  for  tha  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  pass  on  them. 
And  those  opposing'  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.    Tou  can  think  of  others." 

■^ell  me.  Old  Tlmtr.  did  they  ever  really 
make  wooden  nutmegs  in  Connecticut?" 

"I  doubt  it,  but  if  they  did.  people  prob- 
ably just  thought  it  was  cute.  Those  wera 
the  good  old  daya." 
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TW  St  L«wt«Bc«  S«away 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

IH)N.  EDWARI)  m'n^ 

or  mffMSTLVAMlA 

ZN  THS  SKNATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATSB 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  BCr.  President,  we  hare 
before  us  many  problems  which  should 
have  the  consideration  of  all  of  us.  One 
of  them  is  the  building  of  the  St 
Lawrence  seaway.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  thci  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcobo  an  editorial  entitled  "Build- 
'  ing  Seaway  Piecemeal  Still  Doesn't  Jus- 
tify It."  publislied.ln  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Rbcx)u>, 
as  follows:  j 

Botldoto  Scawat  PflBCEifan.  Smx  Domattr 

JUSl'if  I    IT 

Support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  by  the 
Elsenhower  Cabinet  in  no  way  changes  the 
fundamental   objections   to  that  project. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  administration 
represents  a  tactical  retreat  by  the  seaway 
proponents.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that 
instead  of  building  it  all  the  way  to  Duluth. 
It  is  to  be  built  only  as  far  as  Toledo.  We 
are  told,  also,  that  instead  of  costing  over  a 
billion  dollars  ttie  curtailed  plan  will  coat 
only  $100  million  and  be  self-liqiildatlng. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the  spending  of 
Government  money  will  find  difficulty  in  as- 
suming that  so  much  of  a  billion -dollar  sea- 
way can  be  built  for  a  mere  "$100  mUlton." 

What  we  are  not  tokl  Is  that  once  the  sea- 
way Interests  win  this  battle,  they  will  have 
rammed  a  big  boot  in  the  doorway. 

Even  before  It  is  at^»«h«/«  we  may  expect 
to  hear  that  doing  this  Job  half  will  not  be 
enough.  We  also  may  expect  to  be  told  that 
our  Investment  In  the  piecemeal  plan  may 
be  largely  wasted  luiless  we  spend  the  rest 
of  the  money  to  finish  the  seaway. 

None  of  the  compromise  argiunents  in  any 
way  answer  the  primary  objections  to  the  sea- 
way project.    Those  are: 

First,  that  it  would  tax  all  the  American 
people  for  the  commercial  benefit  of  a  very 
few;  second,  that  it  woiiM  subsidise,  vrlth 
Government  money,  development  of  inland 
poru  at  tha  expense  at  the  existing  porta 


along  the  Atlantle.  lodtHUng  Rilladelplila; 
third,  that  it  would  substdlae  Inteccats.  many 
of  tiiem  n«»f^M»»»  at  the  expanse  of  Atlantle 
coast  shippers  and  east«m  railroads  and  all 
whose  livelihoods  depend  on  than. 

Seaway  siq>part«rs  Ilka  to  cry  that  tt  Is 
selfish  for  eastern  dtles  to  oppose  their  proj- 
ect. We  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  U  selfish  for  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
to  defend  Its  commerce  irtille  It  is  somehow 
unselfish  fior  Great  Lakaa  interests  to  de- 
mand use  of  FMeral  funds  to  artlflcally  di- 
vert our  commerce  to  their  ports. 

This  newspaper  remarked  recently  that  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  not  to  build  the  aea- 
way,  that  time  is  now.  The  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  cut  expenses  every- 
where, even  including  the  coats  of  national 
defense.  Just  why  millions  should  be  spent 
for  the  seaway  at  a  time  when  we  are  re- 
ducing expenditures  for  tha  Nation's  security 
is  mighty  hard  to  understand. 


A2775 


LoaisSuu    Kommdarj   3   Leafset    From 


Extension  op  remarks 


or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOVIStAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Biay  20,  19Si 

Mr.  BROOKS  €^!  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  offer  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  Item,  issue  of  May 
7,  1953: 

TmsLAMoa  FiosT  Goas  Ow 

With  passage  of  the  Holland  bUl  by  the 
Senate,  the  States  have  won  an  important 
phaae  of  their  battle  for  control  of  tha 
marginal  offshare  oil. 

It  appears  that  the  House  will  abandon 
Its  own  already  passed  version  ot  the  tide- 
lands  bill  and  accept  the  Senate  measure. 
If  so,  this  will  save  time-wasting  oonfenncea 
and  gejt  the  bill  to  President  Elsenhower  for 
his  signature  that  m\ich  aooner. 

"nia  Senate  measure  confirms  outright 
State  ownership  of  coastal  lands  within  ttia 
States'  "historic  boundaries." 

It  also  provides  that,  even  if  the  eonrta 
dlqmt*  Congress'  riglvt  to  quitclaim  title  to 
the  SUtea,  the  States  win  have  authority  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  <tf  tha  mar- 
ginal area. 

Thus,  whethor  or  not  court  scrape  de- 
velop over  State  ownership.  State  oontn^ 
will  remain. 

But  the  main  battle  over  tldelands  oil 
is  by  no  means  over. 

Oth^r  questions — of  equal  slgnlfloanca— 
still  must  be  fought  out  in  Congress — and 
probably  la  the  Supreme  court.  These  In- 
clude-L- 

A  firm  definition  of  exactly  where  State 
boundaries  lie. 

A  determination  of  what  r<de  the  States 
are  to  play  In  development  of  offshora  lands 
beyond  the  historic  boundarlea. 

These  are  issues  ot  fundamental  impor- 
tahce.  For  they  will  determine  what  Inter- 
^  if  any.  Louisiana  is  to  have  in  the  oU 
development  beyond  the  3-mile  limit. 

Under  the  Holland  bill,  our  rights  are  dear 
only  out  to  the  S-mUs  point. 

And  lioulsiana.  iai  particular.  Is  one  of 
those  States  which  has  a  tremendous  stake 
in  the  area  beyond  the  8-mile  line. 

The  underwater  bottoms  off  Louisiana 
gently  away  from  shore  for  scores  of  miles. 

With  preeant  tachnlquea  it  la  baUsved  poa- 
slble  to  drill  some  40  or  60  mlTes  out.  Ft>- 
turs  developments  mlgbt  extend  ttMit  rang*. 


ior  the  MO  WfdM  already 
completed  off  the  Louisiana  coast,  more  than 
half  ate  located  beyond  the  S-mUe  limit. 

Thus,  the  pnslrthl^  revmue  to  be  obtained 
from  thla  far-fhmg  outer  area  la  far  greater 
than  that  whkti  Isi  Involved  in  tte  S-mlla 
ooastat  belt.    -   M  i{ : 

And|  to  proC$efi  mv  Intereats.  LouiBtana 
BmatOBB.  OongresBiiltin.  and  other  officlala 
must  follow  two  broiul  courses: 

Pnpiun  the  soundest  passible  legal  case 
to  back  up  our  claims  to  a  boundary  beyond 
the  3-mUe  limit. 

Wort:  to  include  in  subsequent  legislation 
clauses  giving  the  coastal  States  a  share  of 
income  from  the  area  beyond  their  hlato0o 
boiindarles. 

Texas  and  Flortdb  have  obtained  some 
recognition  for  their  claims  of  boimdarilBa 
extending  10.5  miles  offshore.  > 

Governor  Kennon  argued  in  Washington 
recently  that  the  law  admitting  Louisiana 
to  the  Union  gave  ua  the  same  limit— jS 
leagues,  or  10.fi  mllea.  beyond  certain  island^. 
Louisiana's  case  in  this  respect  shotild  be 
pressed  with  all  possible  vigor.  I 

Congress  now  faces  the  problem  of  pass- 
ing a  second  offshore  oil  bill  dealing  with  the 
submerged  lands  beyond  State  boundaries. 

It  may  decide  to  define  the  State  limits  l4 
this  bill,  giving  due  recognltl<m  to  the  dataoi 
of  Texas,  Florida,  and  Louisiana.  If  not.  the 
matter  of  boundaries  is  sure  to  end  up  ii^ 
the  courts.'  i        ; 

As  for  a  State  voice  in  oil  operations  b»> 
yond  State  boiusdarlss.  the  Government  may 
give  coastal  States  power  to  regulate  and 
tax  this  development. 

Or  it  may  allocate  to  the  States  S7.5  piBr4 
cent  <a  the  revenue  from  these  lands,  as  1$ 
done  in  the  case  of  p\U)Ue  lands  in  the  In^ 
toior. 

But.  however  tt  laiaooompllshed.  it  is  vlta^ 
to  Louisiana  that  a  ifalr  division  of  the  prof 
oeeds  from  the  outer  lands  be  worked  out 


J. 


"^1 


Billlons'of  dolla>$  are  Involved. 

And  this  source  of  potential  revenue 
of  inestimable  importance  to  this  State.  It 
la  needed  to  supply  Louisiana  with  vital 
educational  facilltl0s  and  to  support  basis 
governmental    services    In   the    decades    t^ 


BM.T1lott4$ 


CBackauE 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I    i'  H 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  TATES 

or  oxxMois 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  Of  REPRESXNTATIVn 


der  tluB 
in  th|) 


Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to   extend  my   remarks 
RxcoROt  I  inchide  the  following  lette^i 

UmrKD  Statbs  Sbnat*. 
Cosotrma  oir  iNTcasTATB     I 
jairolFoanBar  Comrxif;  j 
^1  I N  iray  1».  19S$. 

Tbomas  C.  BTJcaiuriiir,  Esq.. 

Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Waahinfton,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Ifet.  Buc^AWAir:  It  is  with  great  regret 
that  I  have  to  forego  the  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure of  being  with  you  today  to  Join  with 
your  asaodates  and  friends  in  paying  tributa 
to  you  for  the  outstanding  service  you  have 
rendered  aa  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commhwdon.       i  i 

I  do  not  wantlto  let  this  oi^xirtunlty  paffi 
however,  wlthoult  expressing  the  strosu,  f ed^, 
Ing  I  hav$  that  ymi  have  acted  as  the  peoi^lf 
advocate  on  a  commission  i^ere  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  have  men  "wbo  cannot  be  swerved  f^om, 
duty  by  taaoluqients,  threats,  or  eajolsrlsa. 


1 
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You  taav^  been  like  the  Bock  of  Gtlbrmlter  and 
1  honor  you  for  It. 

I  feel  that  your  leaving  the  Oommlaalon  la 
a  great  loes  to  the  coiintry.  I  know  that  you 
have  been  a  great  pubUe  aervant,  a  man  at 
honesty.  Integrity,  and  vitality,  whose  guid- 
ing principle.  It  can  truly  be  said,  turn  been 
to  work  "pro  bono  publico"  and  1  know  thla 
will  continue  In  whatever  Held  you  may  go 
to  In  the  futiire. 

You  have  my  beat  wishes  for  continued 
success,  health,  and  happiness. 
Sincerely  yours. 

O.  W.  TO»«T. 


The  PkytkaOy  Haadkapped:  A  Natioiu] 
Asset 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiAARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

OF  ABXAIVSAS 

IN  THB  SKWATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 

lifr.  McCLELI^AN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  was  conducted  among  the 
high-school  students  of  Arkansas  an  es- 
say contest,  which  was  won  by  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Boyle,  a  young  lady  of  my  former 
hometown  of  Malvern.  Ark.  The  essay 
Is  entitled  "The  Physically  Handicapped : 
A  NaUonal  Asset." 

It  is  a  splendid  essay,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  this 
body  and  to  others.  Therefore,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.        |         I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essfiy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
fts  follows: 
Thx  Phtsicazxt  BAtntCArrga:  A  National 

ASSXT 

(By  Virginia  Boyle)         i  | 

When  you  think  of  a  physically  handi- 
capped person,  you  probably  picture  that 
person  staying  home,  doing  the  few  chores 
he  or  she  can  do  and  being  supported  by 
another  person.  That  was  true  not  too  many 
years  ago  b\rt  not  today. 

Come  with  me.  I  want  to  take  you  through 
a  metal  factory  near  my  home  and  show  you 
"how  well  these  so-called  handicapped  people 
manage  themselves. 

First  we  have  to  go  to  the^maln  office  to 
get  a  pa^  from  the  manager's  secretary. 

We  are  greeted  by  the  manager's  secretary, 
Buth  Hughes,  who  Is  completely  blind. 

Ruth  wasn't  blind  untU  3  years  ago.  She 
was  blinded  In  a  car  wreck  by  glass  from  a 
■battered  window.  Her  face  wasn't  cut  up 
-too  much  but  her  eyes  were  cut  so  badly 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  them. 

Before  the  car  accident  she  was  a  secre- 
tary, but  after  the  wreck  she  lost  all  hope 
of  doing  anything  but  sitting  at  home. 
Ruth's  mother  had  read  articles  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped  people  and 
■o  she  talked  Ruth  Into  going  to  a  special 
school  of  secretarial  training  for  blind  peo- 
ple. Ruth  had  to  learn  to  be  a  secretary  all 
over  again,  but  the  going  was  a  little  tougher. 

Ruth  learned  qtilckly  and  was  soon  out  of 
■chooL  She  had  a  hard  time  finding  a  Job 
because  people  didn't  think  she  was  capable 
of  being  a  secretary.  Finally  she  came  and 
talked  to  the  manager  here  at  the  factory 
and  explained  how  she  knew  she  was  able 
to  do  secretarial  work.  The  manager  agreed 
to  give  her  a  chance  to  show  what  she  could 
do  and  found  that  she  was  a  very  efficient 
•8  well  as  model  secretary.  I've  heard  that 
•he  can  g»t  a  letter  out  much  faster  than 
the  average  secretary.    She  tjrpea  the  letters 
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from  hearing  his  voice  off  the  dictaphone. 
It  lo(  ks  easier  than  It  really  Is  because  you 
have  to  be  a  fast  typist  to  take  down  every- 
thing he  says. 

We  J,  now  that  we  have  our  pasa«s  let's  go 
to  til  B  punching  room.  Holes  are  punched 
In  t$  metal  In  this  room. 

s  a  man  I  admire  becaxise  of  his  coxir- 

Hls  name  Is  Harvey  Rusher.     As  you 

noticed,  he  does  not  have  either 

See    that    machine    he's    operating? 

that  his  operates  differently  from  some 

others?     The  machine  has  always  been 

by   hand   but   Harvey   fixed   up   a 

device  so  that  the  machine  can  now 

orated  by  foot.    It  is  much  faster  to 

by  fgpt,  they  found  out,  and  the  men 

tlre^as  easily  as  they  did  from  operating 

other  way.     They  plan  to  put  It  on  all 

machines  sooner  or  later. 

bad  both  his  arms  blown  off  In 
War  n  by  a  hand  grenade  which  he 
licking  .up  to  throw  back  at  a  Jap  gun 
As  you  can  see,  he  has  artificial  arms 
They  are  hard  to  manipulate,  but  he 
earned  to  manage  them, 
's  move  on  In  the  pouring  room  where 
pour  the  melted  metal  Into  sitting  poU 
of  a  crane, 
that  man  operating  the  crane  on  the 
That's    Robert    Domes.     H^    had    TB 
4  years  ago,  now  he's  head  craneman. 
a  man-sized  Job.     He  has  to  be  alert, 
to   think    and    quick    to    move    with 
muscles  to  spare.     If  he  Is  off  time  and  makes 
a  wr  mg  move  he  can  cost  this  company  a  lot 
of  money  and  possibly  precious  lives. 

Rcbert's  lungs  were  weakened  In  the  Sec- 
ond wrorld  War  by  poison  gas;  then  TB  set  in. 
Before  th0  waf  Robert  had(  been  a  trained 
cran  >man  and  made  good  money.  After  his 
had  been  arrested  for  2  years  he  started 
for  a  Job. 
craneman  has  to  be  In  good  physical 
,  so  therefore  the  company's  doctcMr 
every  applicant  thoroughly. 
had  been  refused  a  Job  twice  when 
here.  Two  cranes  were  out  of  opera- 
because  of  the  lack  of  trained  men  so 
Robert  applied  for  a  ^b  they  hired 
without  examining  him  until  a  month 
By  then  Robert  had  proved  to  the 
doctor's  satisfaction  that  he  was 
fit  to  handle  this  Job. 
he't  head  craneman  and  has  helped 
up  the  poTuing  by  the  making  of  a 
pot  which  proved  to  be  quicker  and 
safer.  He  thought  of  this  while  he 
getting  over  his  TB.  They  break  pro- 
records  in  here  every  day. 
are  many  more  physically  handl- 
people  like  these  but  by  now  I  hope 
are  completely  convinced  that  these 
people  are  Just  as  able  to  handle 
as  anyone  else.  Here  is  America's  spirit 
these  people  are  to  be  admired 
than  pitied,  for  they  have  risen  above 
handicaps  with  bright  and  shining  col- 
Tes,  the  physically  handicapped  are  a 
asset  because  they  show  us  and  the 
of  other  lands  that  a  man's  weakness 
make  him  strongCT  In  other  ways  If  he 
the  will. 
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LoidsTiIIe  Postmaster  and  Tlvee  Aides 
Fadnf  Giarf  es  by  Inspectors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

i.    - 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


OF  KINTUCKT 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 

PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav^  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 


from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  ol 
May  19.  1953: 

LoxnsvnxB    FoerMAsmi    Aitn    Thsxk    Amas 
Facing  Chaeoes   bt   Inspbctoes — Aix   Ac- 

CTTSB)    RSGISmtXQ    AB    DUCOCKATB 

CTharges  have  been  made  by  Post  Office  De- 
partment Inspectors  against  Louisville  Post- 
master Joseph  D.  Scholtz  and  three  other  top 
employees  here  It  was  learned  In  Washing- 
ton yesterday. 

The  others  are  Herman  C.  Schmeing,  as* 
slstant  postmaster;  Joseph  P.  Doyle,  assist- 
ant general  superintendent  of  post-office 
finances,  and  W.  P.  McCurdy.  superintendent 
of  incoming  maU.  All  are  registered  Dem- 
ocrats. 

Scholtz  confirmed  a  report  that  notice  of 
the  charges  had  been  received  here.  He  par- 
ried a  question  about  whether  they  have  po- 
litical significance. 

In  Washington.  Senator  John  SHsaitAN 
Cooper  and  Representative  John  M.  Robsion, 
Republican,  said  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  charges  until  Informed  by  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Robsion,  whose  district  comprises 
Jefferson  County,  Is  an  open  advocate  of  the 
view  that  Democratic  Postmaster  Scholts 
should  resign  and  make  way  for  a  Repub- 
lican. ^  I 

BOBSION    QTTISnONS    ICXTHOS        | 

However,  Robsion  said  he  had  not  only  had 
not  Instigated  the  charges  against  Scholtz. 
but  that  he  has  considerable  doubt  that  this 
Is  the  proper  way  to  get  rid  of  Scholts,  whom 
he  described  as  a  fine  citizen.  ' 

Scholtz  declined  to  make  the  charges  pub- 
lic until  they  have  been  answered.  But  he 
said  they  are  not  serious,  that  they  pertain 
to  administrative  problems,  and  do  not  In- 
volve mismanagement  of  the  Post  Office  or 
violation  of  any  ClvU  Service  regtilatlons. 

He  said  he  baa  seen  notice  of  chargea  re* 
celved  by  the  three  other  men,  and  they  art 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  charges  against 
him.  They  can  be  answered  "to  the  satU- 
faction  of  the  department,"  he  added. 

Scholtz  said  answers  to  all  the  charge* 
would  be  prepared  promptly. 

ZNSPBCTOU    HKU   3    WKSKS 

Two  post-office  Inspectors  came  here  April 
20  and  remained  3  weeks,  the  postmaster  re- 
vealed. He  said  the  last  previovis  Inspection 
here  was  on  March  19.  That,  he  added,  was 
one  of.  the  periodical  Inspections  which  are 
made,  in  a  city  of  Louisville's  size,  about  once 
a  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  March  Inspection,  the 
Louisville  poet  office  got  an  efllclency  rating 
of  99  percent,  Scholtz  said. 

From  a  patronage  standpoint,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Louisville  postmaster  would  be 
handled  by  the  Congressman  from  this  city, 
inasmuch  as  he  Is  a  Republican.  The  Re- 
publican Senator  concerns  himself  with  poet- 
masterships  In  the  six  Kentucky  district* 
represented  by  Democratic  Congressmen. 

KOBSION    MOKS    CONCnNKD 

Hence,  what  happens  to  Scholtz  is  of  more 
concern  to  Robsion  than  to  Cooper. 

Robsion  expressed  displeasure  at  the  pros- 
pect that  Louisville's  postmaster  might  be 
the  guinea  pig  for  an  experiment  In  getting 
rid  of  Democratic  postmasters  by  filing 
charges  against  them. 

What  the  Republican  administration 
should  do,  Robsion  said.  Is  establish  a  na- 
tional patronage  policy  covering  poetmasters 
and  apply  It  to  all  offices  alike. 

Robsion  declared  that  he  is  not  in  favor 
of  getting  rid  of  all  postmasters.  In  offices 
large  and  small.  But,  he  said,  in  big  offices 
such  as  Louisville,  where.  In  his  opinion,  the 
present  holder  of  the  Job  Is  a  political  ap- 
pointee, a  change  shoiild  be  made. 

SATS    CHAKOKB    CAST    TO    flND 

No  matter  how  competent  a  postmaster  la 
In  a  big  ofDce,  or  how  good  his  character  is. 
Robsion  said.  It  would  not  be  difficult  under 
the  loose  operation  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
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ment  on  a  national  acale  to  find  charges 
ag^nst  any  of  them. 

IXirlng  ScboMz'  administration,  the  post 
office  here  has  been  elevated  to  the  $7,000.- 
OOO-to-flO.OOO.OOO-a-year  receipts  class.  Be- 
fore last  year,  it  was  i^  the  $S/XX>,000-to- 
$7,000,000  class. 

Scholts  was  appdntad  postmaster  here  In 
June  1947.  The  job  pajrs  $10,770  a  year.  He 
was  mayor  from  1937  throbgh  1941,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  LouisTllle  ^at«r  Co.  from  1935 
to  1937.  I 

WAS  oovaaliOB  o^  tucbts 

During  World  War  n  h^  served  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  tn  Italy  and  was  military  gov- 
ernor in  Triesto  after  the  Qerman  surrender. 
Before  becoming  postmaiiter,  he  was  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Public  Interest  of  the  War 
Assets  Administratioa. 

He  was  at  the  top  of  the  Civil  Service 
eligibility  list  of  14  applicants  when  he  was 
appointed  postmastcH'.  Schmeing  was  third 
on  the  list. 

Schmeing  has  been  In  the  postal  senrloe 
29  years.  McCurdy  37  yean,  and  Doyle  IB 
years. 

ScholU  Is  83.'  He  UvMi  ^ft  1839  Lauderdale 
BomL  .  \\ 


Manf  asMf  Pi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  viacnfiA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RCPRSSXNTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  Maw  20.  1953 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Ylrglnia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoso,  I 
Insert  an  editorial  entitled  "Slippery 
Officials. "  from  the  Ljmchburg  Advance 
of  May  18,  1953: 

SLorwMf  Omcxstji 

There  have  been  several  jwedlctions  In 
these  colunins  that  the  btU'eaucrats  In 
Washington  in  charge  of  stockpiling  man- 
ganese and  getting  domestic  manganese  In 
production  for  that  purpose,  would  stall 
until  fimds  were  so  longer  available  to 
provide  facilities  for  Virginia  manganese  to 
be  mined  and  marketed.  Mr.  Tom  Lyons, 
the  nominee  for  the  post  of  Director  of  the 
Biireau  of  Mines,  has  said  in  a  recent  let- 
ter that  fxinds  are  not  available  for  estab- 
lishing a  purchasing  depot  for  manganese  in 
VirginU. 

Bureaucrats  and  manganese  follow  a  pat- 
tern. It  has  been  easy  to  check  the  pat- 
tern of  the  past  and  determine  In  advance 
how  Virginia  manga peee  would  be  kept  In 
the  ground. 

Now  come  Representatives  Bttss  HAaaisoif 
and  Watkims  Abbftt  with  word  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  said  that  It  "does 
not  recommend  congressional  approval  of  leg- 
islation proposed  by  Representative  Thomas 
E.  MArrm,  Republican  of  Iowa,  to  establish 
a  program  to  encourage  domestic  manganese 
production,  including  that  of  Virginia." 

•It  is  difficult  to  follow  all  dt  the  slippery 
history  and  current  handling  pf  the  domes- 
tic managnese  program.  At  pne  time  the 
authoritative  word  comes  frooji  the  Defense 
Materials  Procurement  Administration:  at 
another  time  the  Bvireau  of  Mines  puts  in  a 
word;  then  comes  something  tiotn  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization;  and  tlie  latest  entry 
is  the  Defense  Department.  It's  "round  and 
roxmd  the  mulberry  bush"  so  to  speak.  But 
manganese  has  been  put  into- (production  In 
the  West  where  minlqg  interests  have  power. 
Production  In  Vlrglhla  has  been  blocked, 
though  the  manganese  is  plentiful  and  near- 
er to  where  it  Is  used. 


Congressman  SsaaiBOiff  especially  haa 
seemed  to  understand  the  position  of  Vir- 
ginia manganese  and  tries  to  get  action. 
Congressman  PoiT  has  been  active  in  the 
matter  since  going  to  Washington.  But 
there  still  is  no  clearcut  information  on 
why  Virginia  manganese  remalds  in  a  stalled 
position  and  who  Is  responsible  for  this. 

The  Defense  Department's  now  expressed 
attitude  can  be  Justified  only  if  that  De- 
partment can  guarantee  that  in  case  of  all^ 
out  war  manganese  can  be  delivered  from 
nondomestic  sources  in  svifficient  quantity 
and  as  needed  in  steel  production. 

If  the  Defense  Department  can  be^  held 
correct  in  its  position  then  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  money  has  been  wasted  by  the 
domestic  manganese  program  suthorissed  by 
the  Congress  and  still  Is  being  wasted  in 
continuing  activities  outside  of  Virginia. 

There  was  some  feeling  that  all  the  mess 
about  manganese  was  part  of  the  Triunan 
administration  deficiencies.  It  has  not  Im- 
proved under  the  Republican  administra- 
tion.   In  fact  It  Is  getting  worse. 

If  domestic  manganese  production  Is  Jus- 
tified, and  all  the  Information  on  strategic 
minerals  shows  it  to  be,  then  such  produc- 
tion should  continue  and  should  include 
Virginia  manganese.  But  in  addition  there 
should  be  an  accoiinting  demanded  in  Wash- 
ington for  an  the  conflicting  reports,  prom- 
ises, evasions,  stalls,  an  inability  to  get  at  the 
facts  that  has  gone  on  fen-  years.  This 
should  be  done,  and  clearcut  satisfaction 
provided  for  the  record,  whether  or  not 
another  ounce  of  manganese  be  produced. 


Ad^Kss  Ddivered  by  Hoa.  Estes  Ke- 
faaver,  of  TcuMtsce,  at  CnDbcrlaad 
Uaivenity 

I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSS 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  at  the  Cumber- 
land University  Assembly,  Cumberland 
University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  on  April  30. 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

President  Ollreath,  Dean  Weeks,  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  students  of  Cumberland 
University,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
visit  with  you  at  Ciunberland  University 
today.  This  Is  an  Institution  tar  which  I 
always  have  iiad  the  greatest  admiration. 
It  is  a  small  college  which  has  made  Its 
mark'  on  Tennessee  and  the  Nation.  The 
men  and  women  you  graduate  are  well 
equipped  for  law  and  citizenship. 

In  Febr\aary,  you  aeato  demonstrated  3ro\u 
leadership  in  holdlz^  here  the  first  Biid- 
south  Model  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. It  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
me  personally  that  I  could  not  attend  that 
model  assembly.  At  that  time,  I  was  serv- 
ing on  a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  which  prevented  my  at- 
tendance. 

Shortly  before  coming  to  visit  with  you, 
I  was  looking  over  the  honor  roll  published 
In  the  back  of  your  catalog.  Of  course,  this 
honor  roll  does  not  include  the  names  ot 
the  many  great  and  learned  lawyers  who 
have  oome  from  this  institution,  who  never 
held  public  office.    It  lists  only  the  judges. 


Membexw  of  Congress,  and  chancellors.  But 
It  is  the  best  evidence  that  I  have  seen  re- 
cently of  what  a  great  force  and  effect  an 
institution  of  [learning,  such  as  this,  can  be 
on  the  Nation.!  , . 

There  one  ^I  find  listed  the  names  i^f 
the  late  great!  Justice  Howell  Jackson  ajld 
the  late  great;  Justice  Horace  Lurton.  both 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court — the 
Nation's  hlgheirt  Coxirt. 

Then  there  Is  the  late  chief  Justice  of  the 
Tennessee  Supreme  Court.  Qrafton  Green. 
I  shall  alwayi^  remember  his  ringing  dUs- 
sent — he  was  ftuned  for  dissents — ^In  the  cel- 
ebrated poll-tax  case.  You  could  read 
through  this  dedsion  and  see  the  philosophy 
of  a  man  at  ybrk — a  man  who  believed  In 
the  freedom  off  the  ballot,  and  who  recog- 
niaed  that  an^  limitation  of  its  use  woiild 
be  a  refuge  tot  would-be  tyrants  and  dle^- 
tors.  ^ 

Tour  d^tii^guished  Congressman,  iom 
BviNS.  is  a  graduate  of  this  law  school.  Joe 
Is  a  fine  example  at  oxa  best  young  Ameri- 
can statesmanship — active,  intelligent,  and 
forthright,  he  does  a  great  Job  for  you  people 
and  for  America.  i    , 

The  last  of  your  famed  alumni  thai  tl 
shall  mention  Is  one  of  Tennessee's  greatest 
men — Cordell  Bull.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Hull 
.  recently.  He  b  resting  at  his  home.  His 
mind  is  as  aleift  as  ever.  I  wish  that  physi- 
cally he  might  be  sufficiently  strong  so  that 
we  could  call  upon  him  more  frequently. 
Por  we  need  his  counsel  in  these  very  serlotis 
days.  I 

In  sponsoring  me  model  U.  N.  Assen^bly 
you  here  at  Cimiberland  have  given  impetus 
to  one  of  Cordell  Hull's  dreams  that  became  a 
reality.  As  you  know,  it  was  under  his 
servioe  as  Secretary  of  State  that  we  floally 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  parliameni  of 
man.  The  U.  K-  Is  under  attack  from  many 
quarters  todajl  but  it  is  our  best  hope  of 
peace  in  the  world.  Of  course,  it  can  be  Im- 
proved— Cordell  Hull  would  be  the  first  to 
say  so  snd  by  such  actions  as  yours  you 
can  both  point  the  way  toward  improveii^ent 
and  give  the  Uhlted  Nations  the  kind  of  fup- 
port  It  needs  Ih  the  face  of  resiirgent  liiola- 
tlonlsm.  '  ill    !  I 

As  young  lawyent,  aa  well  as  foUowen  of 
Mr.  Hull,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  thfe  latest  of  the  propoaaU  to 
appear  in  Congress  which  reflect  a  resur- 
gence In  the  spirit  of  isolationism. 

It  Will  be  folund  In  Senate  Joint  Res<>lu- 
tion  No.  1 — ^tbe  so-called  Bricker  amend- 
meitti  This  resolution,  which  is  In  four 
prlndlpal  sections,  calls  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  severely  restrict  our  tieaty malting 
power.  Taken  separately  and  at  face  value 
each  section  sounds  harmless  enough^  n 
fact  has  some  real  appeal.  But  if  we  look 
Into  the  Implloatiaps  vre  find  thfit  (^C|ger 
lurks  within.     |  {    ij 

LefB  examine  tliils  amendment 
what  It's  all  about. 

Section  1  states  that  "a  provision  of  a 
treaty  which  denies  or  abridges  any  right 
enumerated  in  this  Constitution  shall  not 
be  of  any  force  of  effect." 

I  regard  this  section  as  totally  uflneoeasary. 
I  believe  that  you  vrtll  agree  with  me  that  it 
Is  weU  established  in  law  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  That 
which  conflicts  with  it — ^no  matter  what  its 
origin — Is  void.  The  basic  liberties  of  our 
people  are  guaranteed  by  express  {H-ovis^ons 
of  the  institution.  These  basic  liberties 
are  saf» — ^from  treaty  makers,  or  from  de- 
cisions or  international  bodies,  or  even  from 
local  legislators,  as  lomg  as  the  Supreme  COUrt 
Is  operating  within  the  United  Stiates. 

*';*'!*  *  *  '  '' 

Certalzity.  tf  I  Uie  S8ui»-eme  Court  had  so 
degenerated  that  it  would  Ignore  the  giiaran- 
tles  presently  within  the  Constitution,  then 
It  would  also  ignore  section  1  of  the  Bricker 
resolution.  Thla  country  would  have  reached 
the  end  at  Its  d4ys  a«  a  democracy.  No  words 
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novikl  be  appropriate  other  tban  a  fitting 
epitaph  to  a  once  glorloui  nation. 

Section  1  at  the  Brleker  reeolutlon  reads 
that  "no  treaty  shall  authorize  or  permit 
any  foreign  power  or  any  international  or- 
ganization to  Bupervlae.  control,  ae  adjudi- 
cate rights  ot  citizens  of  the  United  States 
within  the  United  States  entimerated  In  this 
Constitution  or  any  other  matter  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.** 

This.  too.  sounds  appealing.  We  are  an 
Independent  people.  We  arc  a  self-governing 
people.  We  certainly  do  not  want  some 
foreign  nation — or  some  international  body — 
telling  us  what  we  should,  or  should  not. 
do  here  at  home. 

But  what  are  the  Implications  of  this  sec- 
tion? 

Secretary  of  State  Dxilles.  In  his  testimony 
before  oxir  subcommittee,  pointed  out  that 
under  this  section  the  United  States  could 
not  nuJce  effective  treaty  arrangements  for 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  mass-destruction  weapons. 

Mr.  Dulles  states: 

"The  United  States  has  always  insisted  in 
negotiations  and  debate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  no  limitation  or  control  of  ar- 
maments would  be  acceptable  imless  en- 
forced by  strict  tntemational  supervision. 
This  was  the  so-called  Baruch  plan.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  so  far  refused  to  accede 
to  such  international  control.  But  surely 
this  is  no  time  for  the  United  States  to 
make  itself  unable  to  participate  in  the  ef- 
fective international  control  of  armaments." 

ICr.  Dulles  also  mentioned  that  interna- 
tional supervision  of  aviation,  radio,  nar- 
cotics, and  qiiarantlne  requirements  would 
be  questionable  under  section  a  of  the 
Bricker  resolution.  The  same  would  be  true 
oi  the  agreements  which  have  been  entered 
Into  to  control  the  horrible  white  slave 
•  traffic. 

Actually,  this  section  is  Just  as  unneces- 
sary as  Is  section  1.  If  a  treaty  should  be 
entered  into  which  had  some  internal  effect 
which  the  people  didn't  like  then  Congress 
Itself  could  change  that  by  passage  ot  a  sim- 
ple statute.  Of  oourse.  It  is  a  little  absurd 
to  think  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
ot  State,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate — 
which  is  reqtUred  for  ratification  of  a 
treaty — would  be  disposed  to  override  do- 
mestic law  in  the  first  place,  without  <^ear 
knowledge  of  the  people.  1 1 

Therefore,  section  2  Is  both  mine 
and  dangerous. 

SecUon  3  provides  that  "a  treaty  shall  be- 
come effective  as  Intonal  law  In  the  United 
States  only  through  the  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate legislation  by  the  Congress." 

What  this  section  actually  does  is  require 
double  action  by  Congress.  When  a  treaty 
Is  entered  into  it  is  negotiated  by  the  Secre- 
tary ot  State  or  his  representative,  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  and  ratified  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

This  section  then  would  reqiilre  its  resub- 
mission to  Congress  for  action  by  majority 
vote  in  both  Houses.  Some  nations  require 
approval  of  treaties  by  a  majority  vote  In 
both  houses.  Some  require  i^proval  by  the 
Senate,  or  upper  body.  None  that  I  know 
of  requires  double  action.  The  framers  of 
our  Constitution  considered  the  two  alterna- 
tive methods  and  adopted  the  one  which  has 
served  us  so  well  ever  since  we  have  been  a 
Nation.  I'll 

•  •  •  Ml*' 

Perhaps  the  most  obJectl<mable  part  of  all 
of  this  pr(H>oaed  amendment  Is  contained  in 
section  4.  This  section  provides  that  all 
executive  or  other  agreements  between  the 
President  and  afiy  international  organiza- 
tion, foreign  power,  or  official  thereof  shall 
be  made  only  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  Im- 
posed on  treaties,  or  the  making  of  treaties, 
by  this  article. 
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This  proTlslon  would  gravely  restrict 
President  Klsenbower  and  make  it  practi- 
ce ly  impoflslble  for  this  Nation  to  wage  war 
or  conclude  an  armistice  in  Korea  or  any- 
wlere  else. 

Regarding  this  section,  Mr.  Dulles  said: 
■Every    day    the    President,    directly    or 
th  -ough  his  agents,  makes  minor  agreements 
some  kind  or  description  with  other  gov- 
or  officials.    There  are  masses  of 
made  and  changed  almost  dally 
wi^h  relation  to  the  development  of  foreign 
and    the    disposition    of    our    troops 
There  are  many  agreements  with 
ottier    governments    to    Imipose    restrictions 
trade    with    areas    unfriendly    to   us. 
are  dally  agreements  regarding  a  host 
matters.     This  proposed  resolution  would 
sidjject  this  entire  process  to  congressional- 
pr  sscrlption." 

think  that  the  reclpr<l>cal  trade  agree- 
ments of  Cordell  Hull,  negotiated  under 
congressional  authority,  would  be  en- 
under  this  section.  I  am  certain 
other  trade  agreements  would  be 
by  section  4. 
EHutidoxlcaUy.  I  think  that  it  Is  the  suspi- 
on  the  part  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
that  the  State  Department  has  been 
ddlng  by  executive  agreement  that  which 
Bliould  be  done  by  treaty  which  has  re- 
sitted In  Senator  BaicKni  getting  so  many 
for  his  resolution.  If  there  has 
any  misuse  of  Executive  authority,  then 
can  be  corrected  by  the  passage  of  a 
statute  defining  executive  agree- 
and  treaties.  There  is  no  reason  to 
hamstring  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
to  accomplish  this  simple  objective. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Bricker 
ai  lendment.  let  me  Just  say  that  it  has  been 
_  In  behalf  of  this  amendment  that  be- 
of  the  world  forces  whirling  around  us 
need  to  take  unusual  precautions  to  pro- 
t  our  institutions  against  them. 
This  Is  the  counsel  of  fear;  and  the  foun- 
dations of  this  Republic  have  been  laid  not 
fear  but  in  faith  and  In  courage. 
The  disordered  condition  of  the  world  is 
reason  for  retreat  into  isolationism.  It 
a  challenge  to  world  leadership.  If  we  are 
exercise  that  leadership,  we  must  not 
iper  ourselves  by  unwise  restrictions  on 
treatjrmaking  power  which  will  prevent 
proper  handling  of  our  foreign  rela- 
inships. 

[Tnder  the  present  provisions  of  our  Con- 
st tution  we  have  grown  to  greatness.  There 
Is  no  reMon  to  think  we  can  no  longer  trust 
in  them  now  that  we  are  great. 

rhe  President  and  the  Senate  have  not 
betrayed  us  in  the  past.  Why  should  we 
twok  tUfy  will  betray  us  in  the. future? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANF 

.|         or  MOBSAtHuaaif 
OX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1953     i 
ICr.  LANR    Mr.  Speaker,  under  imvi 


to 


1 


extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
following: 


tUe 

Thx  Psotestaht  Episcopax,  I 

DiocBBx  or  MASSACHUsriTB^  I        ' 
Boston.  May  12,  19S3. 
T^R  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Lanx. 

The  House  of  Eepreaentativea.  j 

Waahinifton,  D.  C. 
y*MM  Um.  LAm:  At  the  168th  anntial  con- 
veitloh  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  held  in  Boston  on  May  6, 
19p3,  the  following  resolution   was  passed 


tmanlmotisly  and  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a 
copy  to  you: 

"Whereas  some  of  our  fellow  dtiaens  arc 
urging  the  United  States  to  withdraw  fnnn 
the  United  Nations  organization:  Be  it 

"Jtesofoetf,  That  this  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  diocese 
of  Massachusetts  reaffirms  its  firm  belief  in 
the  importance  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  continuing  to  give  its  support 
to  the  United  Nations  organization  and  to 
do  everything  in  Its  power  to  make  it 
stronger  and  more  effective;  be  It  fvirther 

"Aeaolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Senators  and  congressional  Representatives 
from  Massachusetts." 
Faithfully  yours. 

Pmur  H.  STArroaB, 

Secretary. 


USNR   Retreneiit*   Uadcr   Pabic   Uw 
810,  80tk  CoBffKM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnslAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  worked 
for  8  years  consecutively  to  build  up  a 
retirement  law  for  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Defense  Establishment  Aa 
a  result  of  this  continuous  effort  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Public  Law  810  was 
evolved  and  became  the  law  of  the 
United  States  for  Reserve  retirement. 
I  have  been  checking  Into  the  manner 
in  which  this  law  has  been  operating  and 
tlie  Navy  Department  has  given  me  fig- 
ures showing  cost  of  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  810  under  our  Reserve  retire- 
ment system.  I  enclose  a  letter  from 
Rear  Adm.  K.  M.  McManes  giving  this 
data  which  I  know  Is  of  general  interest 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Reserves  all 
over  the  United  States: 

DxrAETMXKT  OF  THX  HaTT, 

Omcc  or  trk  Ciasr 
or  Navai.  OrauTioirs. 
.     Wa^inffton,  D.  C,  May  18. 19SS. 
Th»  Honorable  Ovbston  Bbooki» 
House  of  Itepre$entmtives. 
I  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ifr  Deak  Ms.  Concmessman  :  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  verbal  request  tot  information  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  to  the  Navy  tat  retirements 
effected  under  Public  Law  810.  80th  Congress 
(Army  and  Air  Force  Revltalization  Act). 
This  information  is  submitted  as  being 
reasonably  reliable  since  a  10-year  prediction 
of  retirement  eligibles  and  potential'  maxi- 
mum costs  prepared  in  1951  is  indicat:>d  aa 
being  an  accurate  projection  when  matched 
with  the  statistics  of  actual  retirements  ef- 
fected in  1951,  1952.  and  1953.  as  follows: 


Predicted  lor 


M61 

1003 

1853 


Total 
Reserve 
officers 
retired 
under 
Public 
Law&lO 


480 

700 


Oflloers 
•ctually 
retired 
ander  PubUc 
Law  610 


471 

578 
>625 


Predicted 
annual  max- 
imum COBt  of 
Public  Law 

810  retlro- 
ments 


1806,9(7.(10 
1.065.645.73 

1,237.068.00 


>  May  1, 1853..  | 

Diuing  the  same  S-year  period  a  total  of 
64  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  were  re- 
tired under  Public  Law  810. 

The  above  predicted  cost  OGmputatlons 
are  based  on  the  average  retired  officer  be- 
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tag  in  the  grad*  of  commander,  and  pay 
bracket  with  22  years  of  senrloe,  tbxa  draw- 
ing an  average  retirement  pay  of  $147.27  per 
month  or  •1.767.24  per  year,  when  using  the 
average  number  of  retirement  polnta  earned 
by  all  ellglblee. 

At  the  time  Public  Law  810  was  under 
discussion  in  1948.  It  was  estimated  that 
there  woxild  never  be  more  than  2,000  officers 
and  800  enlisted  men  on  the  Public  Law  810 
retired  list  at  any  one  time.  This  peak 
shoiild  not  be  reached  until  1980.  If  then, 
and  the  cost  would  be  approximately  $3.5 
million  per  year. 

As  of  today,  the  average  pay  of  the  Public 
Law  810  retired   officer   Is   bielow  $140   per 


month  and  the  1953  cost  wlU  be  about  $1 
million.  This  Is  considerably  below  the  esti- 
mates used  to  support  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  It  Is  well,  below  the  predicted 
estimates  cited  above. 

Attached  are  the  1961  statistics  projected 
throxigh  1969.  These  are  without  the  bene- 
fit of  personnel  attrition  computations 
which  makes  such  projections  the  maximum 
possible  retirements  and  costs  that  could  be 
anticipated.  r 

Very  sincerely. 

^      K.U.  McManxs, 
Rear  Admiral.  United  States  Navy. 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions {Naval  Reserve). 


Public  Law  810,  USNR  qficer  retirements — Chart  of  eligible  and  potentially  eligible 
VSNR  officers  for  retirement  under  Public  Law  810  projected  from  1951  through  1959 
based  on  age  and  service  requirements  according  to  records  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Reserve 
Officer  Performance  Recording  Unit,  Omaha,  ATebr.,  as  of  July  I,  1951 


Year  tint  eUslble. 


-f 


Namber. 


Year  birth: 

1891  or  before. 


1892 

IM ...^ 

1894 

1896 


r: 


1897 

1888 


...| 


vm... 

AocamnlstlTe  (otali. 


mi 


■f 
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i: 


1 490 
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4B0 


13 
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100 
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60S 


1963 


601 
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9 
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81 
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700 


1954 


700 
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10 
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845 


1055 


845 
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6 
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^^ 
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6 
\l 

IS 
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146 
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1.018 


1956 


1,018 
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•0 
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19 
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13 
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17 
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\ 

151 
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1,336 


1957 
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13 
\ 

14 
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1.439 


199 
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11 
\ 

16 

\I 

11 

\| 


86 
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14 

■\| 

21 
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lis 

'   \ 

47 
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1.674 


1950 


1,674 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


14 


19 


23 


IS 


15 


23 


\ 


264 


%044 


Totel  satisfactory 

Federal  service 

as  of  J  line  30, 1951 


—  14  ytfsn  (26). 

—  16  yean  (57). 

—  16  years  (63). 

—  17  years  (60). 

—  18  years  (85). 

—  19  years  (94). 

(•     i 
— |9Bytan(1.32D). 


>  Officers  retired  under  Pbblic  I^aw  810  as  of  June  1961. 
*  Projected  to  statutory  ace  limit.  64  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pleasing  to  me  to 
realize  that  the  operation  of  our  Reserve 
system  in  the  Navy  is  costing  much  less 
than  I  expected.  It  is  also  pleasing  to 
realize  what  importance  the  Reserves 
attach  to  Public  Law  810  smd  to  learn 
that  this  law  is  a  great  factor  in  retain- 
ing men  in  our  Reserve  Establishment. 


Polish  CoB^tiMiM  Day 

EXTENSION  jc^  REMARKS 

HON.  TIMOn^  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  n^LXMOSB 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OFj  REPRSSENTATIV15S 

Wednesday,  Mat  20.  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.J  M?.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  3.  in  Humboldt  Park  in 
Chicago,  an  assembled  100.000  people 
participated  in  the  exercises  commono- 
rating  Polish  Constitutioii  Day. 

Ludwik  Lesnicki,  well-iknown  political 
columnist  and  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Polish  Daily  News,  furnished 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  speech  delivered  at 
this  celebration  by  kludge  Blair  Ounther, 
censor  of  the  Poli^  National  Alliance. 
Judge  Ounther's  speech  is  as  follows: 

Our  May  3  observance  is  a  colorful  holiday, 
filled  with  historical  significance.    The  con- 


stitution of  May  8  was  created  under  trying 
circumstances.  The  people  of  Poland  in 
1791  adopted  new  reforms.  They  were  think- 
ing and  acting  in  a  progressive  and  demo- 
cratic way  to  solve  their  political  problem. 
One  hundred  sixty-two  years  ago,  they  proved 
to  the  world  that  freedom  no  longer  was  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  the  select  few.  The 
constitution  of  May  3  was  a  noble  piece  of 
legislation  and  could  have  been  set  up  as  a 
fine  example,  far  superior  to  the  form  of 
government  practiced  by  her  neighbors.  The 
people  of  Poland  were  ready  and  willing  to 
enjoy  a  new  freedom  and  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  aggressive  neigh- 
bors, filled  with  greed,  povinced  upon  this- 
nation  with  the  fury  of  Jungle  beasts.  Th^y 
were  the  same  eternal  enemies  who  tore  her 
apart  in  1939.  But  the  people  withstood 
persecution,  torttire,  and  slavery,  maintain- 
ing their  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence. 

We.  who  know  the  history  of  the  Polish 
people,  are  convinced  that  this  same  spirit 
will  never  be  broken  by  the  diabolical  phil- 
osophy and  system  of  communism.  The 
American  people  sympathize  with  the  people 
of  Poland  and  pray  and  work  for  the  day 
when  they  can  once  more  enjoy  the  same 
Ood-glven  freedom  that  we  enjoy  here  in 
America.  The  voices  of  us  aU  gathered  here 
this  afternoon  join  the  voice  of  America, 
asking  for  the  day  of  deUveranoe  from  evU 
and  oppression. 

We  who  witnessed  the  history  of  the  last 
few  years  constantly  remind  our  Gorerament 
and  our  officials  and  representatives  that  a 
grave  Injtistice  had  been  done  to  a  loyal  aUy 
who  fought  in  our  struggle  for  freedom  and 
democracy. 


PersonsOly  I 
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fMl'that  the  solemn  pledge 
given  to  us  by  the  party  in  power  in  this 
cotmtry  will  be  carried  out  to  a  letter  if 
humanly  possible.  I  feel  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  loyal  friend  of  the 
Polish  nation  and  wUl  fight  fearlessly  for 
peace — but  for  peace  with  Justice  for  Poland 
and  other  enslaved  nations.  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  are,  of  course,  first  and  always 
interested  in  the  welfare  at  their  own  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America.  There 
Is  no  other  symbol  that  they  place  above 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  their  love,  loyalty, 
azfd  devcftion  is  to  Dnde  Bam,  Ont,  last,  aaidi 
always.   )i     ■       ,  J  t   ,         ,        ;]       i    | 

The  Mfet  eViden^  of  this  devotion  is  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  and  the 
crosses  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 
This  Is  the  best  yardstick  of  patriotism  and 
devotion,  •      |.,   ,     ,  j  |  '  •'     !    J 

Let  us  not  forgM  the  immortal  w«NH 
spoken  by  a  great  President  of  the  United 
States,  ixk  hia  reaeoh.  President  Coolldge 
said:    I  Jjl.lfj  jrfr^  ^ 

"I  have  no  \ise  for  those  who  came  here 
from  other  countries  and  forget  the  coiui- 
tries  of  their  origin.  He  who  forgets  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  looks  down  upoq 
his  parents  will  never  be  a  good  American: 
he  will  change  his  loyalty  as  qtilck}y  aod  ai 
easily  as  he  forgets  his  ancestors."  |     I     I 

Do  we  esteem  Ck>Ionel  Oabreski  le98  becauM 
In  fighting  the  enemies  of  America,  he  fought 
also  for  the  freedom  of  Poland,  the  country 
of  his  parents?  We  get  a  good  picture  of  our 
America  by  reading  the  casualty  list  pub- 
lished in  our  papers  in  reports  from  the 
battlefields  In  Korea.  ~     [  1' 

I  know,  my  friends,  that  your  hearts  arf 
heavy  with  sorrow  tliinking  of  the  mUllons 
of  your  relatives  In  prostrated  Poland.  You 
want  to  ahare  with  them  your  freedom — the 
freedom  you  enjoy,  the  dignity  and  human 
rights  which  you  have  and  which  were  taken 
away  from  them.  Yes;  the  Poles  have  lost 
their  cotmtry  but  not  their  souls.  They  gb 
on  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  other  people. 
They  fight  today  in  Korea  for  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Korean  people.  Tha 
Polish  soldiers  fought  for  your  freedom  and 
mine  during  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  and,  as  a  token  of  gratitude,  for  their 
sacrifices,  the  Allied  Armies  should  have  car- 
ried freedom  into  Poland,  but  they  did  not. 

They  could  not  becatise  the  road  to  Po- 
land waa  blocked.  It  was  blocked  at  Yalta. 
A  prison  wall  was  erected  around  Poland 
and  the  rest  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europjs 
by  those  who  forgot  what  we  were  fighting 
lor.  But  I  feel  that  the  American  people 
will  not  fall  thpse  who  fought  on  their  side 
against  the  cc|mmon  enemy  of  Ood  and 
hiunanity. 

We  are  again  facing  a  historical  global 
strxiggle  between  democracy,  Christianity, 
morality,  liberty.  Justice,  and  hxmian  righto 
on  one  side,  on  ovir  side,  and  Bed,  Godlesa. 
ruthless  communistic  tyranny  on  the  otheir. 
We  have  chosen  our  side,  the  American  side. 
For  us  there  is  no  other  side.  Once  we  hav« 
chosen  Amerioa,  we  will  have  to  work  and 
fight  for  Amerlba^  On  this  memorable  day 
we  renew  our  pledge  to  America.  We  know 
that  the  eneml^  of  Poland  are  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States  and  that  the  fate  oC 
Pound  19  linked  witb  the  fate  of  the  UniUd 
SUtee.   1        !     ''       1     ■  ■  '  \    ^    ' 

Freedom  today  Is  on  the  defensive  every- 
where in  the  world.  Forces  have  been  liber- 
ated which  threaten  to  destroy  the  liberty 
for  which  America  sacrificed  her  blood  and 
treasure  on  many  battlefields.  Oppressed 
people  everywhere  locric  to  America  for  sal- 
vation, and  that  salvation  is  on  its  way.  We 
pray  to  CJod  that  this  prophecy  will  co«ae 
true,  and  it  Will  oome  true.  The  ciuve  tof 
Red  meroilessnees— conununlsm — ^will  be  He- 
moved  ft«m  this  earth  If  every  American 
not  by  word  alone  bat  by  action  will  support 
our  Government  In  Its  fight  for  survival  and 
In  Its  fight  against  the   treacherous  fifth 
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fn>himn  vhlch  is  present  In  every  action  oX 
am  Mstlca. 

Today  freedom  needs  friends.  «id  freedom 
mvist  be  fought  for  if  It  is  to  be  preserved. 
We  are  responsible  for  tbla  freedom  to  tbe 
American  people,  to  the  Christian  world,  and 
to  CkxL  It  Is  our  yoh  to  awaken  America 
from  tndUference  to  alertness,  from  apathy  to 
Tlgllance.  and  sptrltxua  moblllitatlnm  against 
the  forces  of  communism.  We  mixst  en- 
courage the  people  of  Poland  and  other  na- 
tions to  passive  resistance  and  noncoopera- 
tion.  But  we  must  also  assure  them,  by 
deeds,  that  we  are-ueady  and  wllUng  to  Help 
them  to  be  free  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government. 

Fear  and  Indecision  only  Invite  new  wars 
and  new  catastrophes  as  are  taking  place 
today  in  Korea  and  Indochina.  Let  us  have 
the  co\irage  and  honesty  to  flghlf  for  prlnd- 
plea  and  Justice  and  to  repudiate  the  aecret 
agreements  that  have  enslaved  so  many 
people. 


nt  Catde  SitMlioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

ov  mxunesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  195$ 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want 
to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
number  of  C(Mnments  made  by  cattle 
feeders  in  the  Midwest  in  response  to 
questions  asked  them  by  Mr.  Ernie 
Luther,  a  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  order 
buyer  at  the  Omaha,  Nebr..  stockyards. 
These  comments  on  the  present  cattle 
situation  and  proposals  for  possible 
remedies  are  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion: 

Othks  Commrrs 

I  believe  that  the  Government  should  b^y 
•oma  beef  temporarUy  to  help  out  now.  but 
I  think  that  cattle  and  hogs  will  eventually 
adjust  themselves  to  the  price  of  corn. 

To  sell  chei^Mr  com  to  those  few  that  are 
feeding  now  and  not  reimburse  those  that 
have  lost  on  feeding  already  this  year  woiild 
be  IneqiiiUble.  All  segments  of  agriculture 
have  a  right  to  prosper.  Cheap  corn  means 
cheap  cattle  and  ruinous  prices  for  alL  We 
people  in  the  United  States  have  the  know- 
how  to  prevent  another  depression,  but  do 
the  leaders  have  the  courage  to  do  it? 

I  made  the  most  money  on  cattle  when 
com  was  $3  and  better  a  busheL  I  believe 
that  more  uaes  other  than  food  for  cattle 
and  hogs,  etc.  and  h\unan  beings,  will  have 
to  be  found  (and  will  be)  for  our  grains. 
I  could  write  quite  a  few  more  lines  ex- 
pressing my  views,  but  I  see  I  am  running 
out  of  paper;  you  didn't  send  any  more  and 
being  a  cattle  feeder  I  can't  afford  to  buy 
any. 

Instead  of  putting  the  com  prices  below 
parity,  the  cattle  prices  should  be  up  to 
parity. 

Cattle  sho\2ld  have  bad  a  support  pro- 
gram Just  Like  com,  then  I  think  there  would 
have  been  more  stability. 

With  population  increase  and  continued 
good  employment,  believe  supply  and  de- 
mand will  soon  work  out  a  balance  coi  equita- 
ble basis  for  aU  without  any  more  regulation 
and  planned  economy. 

One  solution  to  the  cattle  feeder  would 
be  to  buy  cattle  cheaper;  ocmh  Is  supported 
at  a  certain  price,  labor  asks  for  higher 
wages,  why  let  a  business  as  big  as  the  cattle- 
feeding  business  go  iHtike  and  still  support 
corn  and  wages  at  high  levels?    Protein  has 
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down  any  in  price  nor  has  anything 
fanner  buys. 

feeding  along  tbe  same  program  I 

had  f«)r  a  long  time  but  I  can't  keep  on 

it  forever.    You  can't  make  beef  cost- 

centB  a  pound  and  seU  it  for  31  cents 

cents.    I  don't  beUeve  you  can  buy 

cheap  enough  to  break  even  at  tbe 

at  com.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  subsidies 

c^troU  but  I  don't  think  cattle   men 

have  to  take  anything  so  severe  as 

have  experienced  in  the  last  17  months. 

with  many  In  business  serving  our 

and  they  too  are  taking  a  severe 

,  and  yet,  I  am  sure  the  future  has 

to  offer  since  we  have  such  able  men 

Washington.     The  cattle  population  will 

to  drop  just  the  same  as  hogs  did  and 

feeder  prices  will  be  the  first  incentive. 

allrays  repeats. 

4m  of  the  opinion  that  If  the  farmers 

money  everyone  else  will,  and  If  the 

go  broke  the  rest  of  them  will.    If 

carry  out  a  program  according  to  the 

line  of  thinking  in  Washington   it 

lot  be  long  before  the  farmers  are  again 

nine  hole, 
lure  think  that  no  man  in  the  cattle 
business  can  feed  grain  with  a  sup- 
price  to  cattle  that  has  no  support  price 
ttay  in  the  business.    We  don't  grow  any 
buy  all  of  our  feed,  and  ova  cattle  will 
(100  per  head,  and  my  neighbor  Is  going 
more, 
have  your  very  Interesting  letter  un- 
( late  of  April  22.    Tor  are  quite  right  in 
folks  in  the  production  phase  of  the 
industry  are  taking  severe  and  undue 
Losses  are  so  widespread  there 
be  violent  reaction  felt  throughout  our 
economy.    Thousands  of  farm  families 
)e  out  of  the  market  for  Industrial  goods, 
feeders  knew  the  speculative 
and  for  them  I  feel  no  remorse.    The 
feeder  has  had  hl«  chance  and  lost, 
he  young  feeder  I  have  some  regret  of 
jurchase  of  cattle  a  year  ago  where  in 
with    good    practice    to   consume   his 
and  com.    The  grower  of  cattle  is 
in  serious  trouble  regardless  of  the 
outcome  becavise  I  look  for  the  range 
o  sell  this  fall  from  13  cents  to  16  cents, 
are  in  no  mood  to  buy  cattlf  to  feed 
another  crop  of  good  com. 

need  no  Government  help  In  the  line  of 

or   price   control.    The  middleman 

jets  too  much  and  prices  at  the  retailer 

too  slow  In  following  the  drop  in  live 

The  packers  sure  look  out  for  them- 

as  total  meat  stocks  In  storage  are 

13  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

the  cattle  market  went  too  high' 

stopped    it    but    when    the    bottom 

out  nothing  is  done.    What  about 

(  ampaign  promises  to  the  farmers?    For 

last  2  years  cattle  prices  dropiped.    Meat 

did  not  drop  until  after  New  Zealand 

was  put  on  sale. 

think  the  boys  In  Washington  ought  to 
up  to  the  fact  that  this  could  cause 
consequences  for  the  Nation;  like  we 
n  the  thirties. 

present  conditions  too  many  farm- 
planning  on  selling  their  corn  and 
the  cattle-feeding  business. 

against  suppcnrt  programs  on  any 
Why  help  the  grain   farmer  and 
feeders  go  broke?     Continuation  of 
nresent  method  can  lead  to  nothing  but 
e  of  production  and  eventual  hard- 
on  rancher,  feeder,  and  farmer  alike. 

of  giving  away  the  surplus  corn 

tremendous  loss,  why  not  subsidize  the 

for  his  losses  this  past  winter?    Even 

him  a  2-  or  3-cent  margin.    That's  the 

way  to  correct  the  damage  that  has 

done.    The  Treasury  would  get  some 

in  taxes  and  some  farmers  could  get 

farms  back.     The  amateurs  in  the  Ag- 

Department  in  Washington  better 

up.    The  1930's  are  starting  all  over 
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again  with  their  help.  Next  September's  fat 
cattle  are  going  to  town  now  and  the  corn 
Is  being  cashed. 

Don't  like  to  have  the  Government  in  as 
a  partner.  Subsidizing  the  cattle  feeder  or 
hog  feeder  is  telling  the  world  that  we  can't 
run  our  business  without  help. 

As  I  see  It,  cheap  com  will  not  solve  the 
fat  cattle  situation.  I  believe  feeder  cattle 
must  eocne  down;  this  of  course.  wUl  be  of 
scone  hardship  on  the  rancher,  however,  the 
large  number  of  the  range  buUdup  at  cattle 
must  be  reduced  and  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  cheaper  replacement  cattle. 

I  think  the  whole  problem  of  falling  beef 
prices  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  too 
many  cattle  have  been  going  to  market  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  drought  of  the 
Southwest  seems  to  have  started  this  large 
movement.  Feeders  made  money  on  the  way 
up  and  they  have  to  expect  to  lose  on  the 
way  down. 

When  good-quality  calves  and  yearlings 
are  as  high  or  higher  in  price  than  the  best 
possible  load  of  prime  steers,  isn't  that  a  bit 
on  the  absurd  side?  [ 

Cattle  feeding  in  the  past  has  beett  a 
farm  enterprise.  Many  new  people  uninter- 
ested in  agriculture  have  Joined  \is.  We 
farmer-feeders  in  the  Com  Belt  want  com 
supported  and  that  in  loan  not  sold  below 
loan  price. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  without  price 
supports  now  since  we  had  price  ceilings 
during  the  times  whep  prices  were  Inclined 
to  want  to  go  up. 

We  have  to  look  at  this  as  ft  to  In  the  year 
of  1953.  We  cannot  go  back  to  1932,  1920, 
or  1910,  with  high  fixed  expense,  as  high  in- 
come taxes,  taxes,  machinery,  labor,  fertilizer 
and  seed,  high  cost  of  building,  and  repair 
and  maintenance.  As  I  see  It:  we  must  keep 
our  economy, On  a  high  basis  if  we  are  to  go, 
forward. ' '  There  Is  no  progress  If  we  go 
isackward.  to.  lower  prices  and  lower  labor;; 
nothing  but  unepiployment  and  bankruptcy.' 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  Government  would 
put  controls  on  corn  acreage — that  Is,  cut 
down  on  pro'Juctlon — it  would  help  more, 
than  anything  to  stabilize  the  market.  As; 
long  as  we  can  raise  all  the  corn  we  want>< 
to,  and  the  Government  guarantees  to  buy 
it.  we  wiU  be  in  trouble.  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  we  are  in  a  controUed  econcmiy. 
I  am  for  support  by  the  Government,  but 
only  iwder  a  controlled-production  program. 

The  cattle  Interests  have  been  a  big  losing 
Interest  to  feeders  the  past  5  months.  A  loss 
of  $50  to  $150  per  steer  has  been  experienced 
by  every  feeder  who  truthfully  gives  bU 
figures. 

There  are  too  many  pe<^Ie  in  the  proces- 
sing and  distributing  that  give  no  consider- 
ation to  producer  and  feeder  and  consumer. 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  look  at  the  pres- 
ent problems  as  they  affect  agriculture  as  a 
whole.  We  cannot  expect  one  branch  to 
prosper  very  long  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Cattle  feeders  are  to  blsune  a  lot  for  this 
present  condition.  We  all  know  that  cattle 
were  too  high  and  that  they  would  come 
down.  I  have  been  to  several  sales  and  cen- 
tral markets  lately  and  farmers  and  feeders 
were  paying  as  much  and  more  for  replace- 
ment cattle  than  they  would  bring  when  fat. 
Does  that  make  sense?  The  cattle  raiser  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  has  got  to  make  » 
profit  I  know  that,  but  the  feeder  has  got  to 
get  a  margin  also  or  he  will  go  broke,  too. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  feeding  cattle. 
The  whole  solution  Is  in  the  price  range  and 
the  raiser,  producer,  and  the  feeder  are  to 
blame. 

There  are  Just  too  many  cattle  aiMl  still 
on  the  Increase,  it  Is  probable  1953.  or  not 
later  than  1954,  the  crop  of  cattle  win  be  the 
peak.  Then  a  general  downturn  in  numbers. 
These  cycles  go  and  come,  but  after  all,  come 
what  may.  eventually  supply  and  demazKl 
will  rule. 

Too  many  people  took,  the  attitude,  '^f  I 
can  make  a  thousand  dollars  feeding  a  few 
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cattle,  why  not  faed  4  ok*  5  times  M  many  and 
make  a  killing." 

Com.  like  potatoes  or  butter,  at  the 
present  time,  or  beef  8  years  ago,  is  priced 
out  of  tbe  market.  | 

I  believe  we  need  to  go  back' to  the  old 
method  of  supply  and  demand,  but  we  do 
need  some  kind  of  assistance  to  help  bring 
an  abnormal  situation  back  to  normal  with- 
out too  severe  a  shock. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  the  Oovenunent  coxild 
have  spent  some  of  the  Curdpean  relief 
money  for  com  and  beef  and  thus  helped 
the  whole  situation.  J 

With  costs  what  they  are — fuel,  labor,  ma- 
chinery, etc. — It  Is  an  lmpo8«lbll|lty  to  make 
money  with  fat  cattle  at  22  cents,  unless 
'  feeders  are  16  cents  to  18  cents,  i  or  less,  and 
corn  not  over  $1.25.  Am  afraid  the  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand  will  eventually  have 
to  take  over  to  work  us  ^ut  of  this  mess. 

How  Is  a  farmer  going  to  buy  machinery 
repairs  the  way  caUle  and  hort  prices  are, 
and  the  way  new  machinery  and  repairs  are 
•eUlng?  J 

It  has  always  been  a  puerte  to  me  as  to 
why  anyone  balks  at  helping  a  farmer.  All 
phases  of  Industry  and  labor  know  exactly 
what  they  will  be  paid  for  an  hour's  labor, 
an  auto,  tractor,  furniture.  et«i.  The  $64 
question  Is,  "What  assurance  doe  i  the  farmer 
and  feeder  have  that  he  will  Iw  paid  the 
same  "reasonable  profit*  that  eieryone  else 
is  guaranteed  by  many  fair  practice  acts?" 
Forget  the  farmer;  forget  prosperity. 

The  farmer  who  has  been  able  to  raise  his 
standard  of  living  to  a  level  with  the  city 
folks  can  visualise  turning  off  his  electricity 
because  he  cannot  pay  his  llgot  bill  as  he 
sees  his  loss  record  on  his  books. 

I  am  definitely  for  a  free  and  bpen  market 
for  the  products  of  agrlcultiu-4  as  well  as 
Industry.  ' 

This  situation  is  caused  by  the  change 
from  a  sellers;  market  to  a  buyers'  market. 
It  has  happened  hundreds  of  times  in  this 
■business.  I  think  if  left  alon^  it  will  ad- 
Just  Itself  in  the  not  too  far  fway  future. 

If  big  biislness  will  produce  their  products 
cheaper  and  allow  the  farmer  and  stockman 
.  to  piirchase  for  less,  all  of  us  will  be  better 
off. 

Why  not  make  beef  available  to  the  con- 
sumer at  a  decent  price?  The  high  In  our 
local  store  for  roimd  steak  about  18  months 
past  was  $1.05.  It  U  Still  90  celnts  a  pound 
and  people  Jtist  wont  pay  that  price. 

At  present,  I  am  feeding  two  loads  of  cat- 
tle (ordinarily  I  have  aroxmd  100  head). 
My  suggestion  as  to  the  solution  would  be. 
first;  more  orderly  marketing  encouraged  by 
the  Government  making  low  rate  loans  avail- 
able to  the  feeder  so  he  could  carry  his 
cattle  on  further  to  m  mc»«  elven  market- 
ing and  secondly:  making  this  meat  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  a  right  price,  and 
thirdly;  research  work,  put  galh  dn  cheaper 
and  more  fat  cattle  with  grass  (at  rather 
than  grain. 

What  the  farmer  and  cattle  feeder  needs 
Is  a  guaranty  that  when  we  raise  or  feed 
livestock,  or  other  commodities,  that  we  will 
get  a  fair  profit  for  our  work.  When  you 
buy  a  tractor  the  prtcf  Is  set.  They  know 
before  building  just  what  the  price  will  be 
at  selling  time,  also  Ithe  amount  <a  the 
profit. 

I  believe  if  the  bank^v  had  a  Uttle  faith 
It  would  help. 

All-out  promotion  for  more  consumption 
of  beef  and  more  education  on  marketing  \a 
the  answer. 

I  cut  down  some  on  the  amount  of  cattle 
that  I  would  feed  outJ  Everyone  all  along 
the  line  will  have  to  do  the  same. 

I  still  have  my  2S-eeiJt  cattle  that  I  bought 
of  you  last  fall.  Do  yjou  suppose  they  will 
make  any  money?  They  have  done,  very  well 
and,  gee,  I  got  a  lot  of  manxire  out  of  them. 

What  the  caUle  mafket  needs  is  a  little 
confidence.    It  has  always  been  a  good  soimd^ 
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business  when  conducted  by  ttiose  who  un- 
derstood It  and  who  made  it  their  lif  ework. 
It  will  be  again. 

I  dont  have  the  answer  to  any  of  the  above 
probliems,  but  I  do  want  to  say  this:  If  the 
fut\u<e  population  of  the  free  world  want  a 
satisfactory  diet  of  beef  and  pork,  something 
more  will  need  to  be  done  for  the  cattle  and 
hog  man  than  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

The  way  I  see  it  is  you  can  Juggle  this 
thing  around  and  try  and  hxirt  somebody 
else  along  w}th  yourself,  but  you  will  always 
come  back  to  the  fact  ths,t  fat-cattle  prices 
are  too  cheap.  To  me,  there  Is  only  one  an- 
swer and  that  is  bring  the  price  of  fat  cattle 
up  to  what  it  takes  to  put  on  a  pound  of 
gain  and  nobody  Is  hiirt. 

I  think  that  the  right  cattle  adjustment 
downward  from  the  high  prices  Is  a  good 
thing  for  the  consuming  public  as  it  don't 
look  right  to  me  to  have  the  price  of  finished 
beef  so  high  that  only  a  small  number  of 
the  people  can  afford  to  eat  it. 

More  advertising  of  meat  should  be  done 
and  the  cost  added  to  price  of  selling  cattle. 

Dont  let  anyone  kid  themselves.  The 
public  will  eventually  pay,  too.  In  a  shortage 
of  good  beef.  Tou  can't  continue  to  hiirt 
the  cattle  feeder  and  yet  get  inexhaustible 
supply  of  good  beef. 

We  have  very  nearly  given  away  the  best 
com  crop  we  ever  raised,  at  least  a  $12,500 
loss.  We  can  take  this  one,  but  the  next 
one,  if  it  comes  next  year,  would  be  critical. 
Several  neighbors  have  luul  to  sell  part  of 
their  land  to  keep  going. 

In  my  mind,  it  would  help  a  great  deal  to 
put  on  a  campaign  urging  the  use  of  beef, 
getting  housewives  to  fill  deep  freezes,  and 
the  like,  while  prices  were  low. 

There  should  be  some  way  to  control  pro- 
duction by  the  producers  themselves  to 
give  us  a  market  that  wouldn't  be  bxirden- 
some,  as  the  fat  cattle  market  is  now. 

AQ  consumers  should  be  interested  in  the 
production  of  food  and  also  the  prices  the 
farmer  received  for  his  products,  for  If  the 
farmer  Is  prosperous,  all  other  groups  will 
prosper  likewise. 

In  this  neighborhood  the  in-and-outer  will 
be  definitely  out  this  coming  year. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  too  many 
cattle  in  the  country.  To  eliminate  this 
problem  some  of  the  romancing  between  the 
cows  and  bulls  in  the  western  range  will 
have  to  be  discouraged. 

An  active  campaign  of  advertising  of  beef, 
sell  it  across  the  counter  as  low  as  they  can 
and  still  make  a  fair  profit  and  bxiy  plenty 
for  ^fr  Army  while  it  is  cheap  would  help 
get  |ld  ot  the  oversupply. 

F^ee  production  put  us  into  a  nice  mess 
In  11930.  Uncontrolled  cattle  prices  the  last 
4  years  or  so  very  probably  put  us  into  a  nice 
mess  in  early  1953.  No;  I  don't  like  controls, 
but  neither  do  I  want  smother^  1930. 


Atera 


Ewlj  Days  on  the  S|«lt  Rhrcr  Project 
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fSlOS  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  AUBON  A 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  T^  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  UDAnimoiis  oonse:^t  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  th^  Rbcoro  an  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  treatise  by 
Oliver  T.  Reedy,  conisulting  civil  engi- 
neer, of  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the  Early  Days 
on  the  Salt  River  Project,  one  of  the  most 
successful  reclamation  projects  in  the 
country. 


There  bein#  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  orderedito  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobb, 
as  foDows:  |  I    '      I 

E&U.T  DlAT^  iOK  TBM  SALT  BlVkB  PbOJBCT 

(By  OUver  T.  itesdy,  ASCE.  oonsxilting  dvU 
engineer  tretired).  Denver,  Colo.) 

"nie  whole  story  of  reclamation  in  Arl- 
Bona  is  interesting,  but  to  me  that  which 
deals  with  the  early  days  of  the  Salt  River 
project  is  abeop-bing.    I  was  there. 

Shortly  after  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Redlamatiain  Act  on  June  17,  1902, 
I  became  the  dOth  engineering  appointee  in 
the  Reclamatlbn  Sendee  on  October  17.  1903. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  slow  mail  service,  I 
might  have  been  among  the  first  doeen  en- 
gineers appointed  to  the  Reclamatloa 
Service.  jl      'i 

The  offer  of'  an  appointment  as  assistant 
engineer  from  'McrtIs  Blen,  assistant  head  of 
the  Reclamation  Service,  caught  up  with  me 
while  I  was  on  reconnaissance  work  for  the 
Mexican  Central  Railway  in  the  wlM  mo\m- 
tains  between  Tamptco  and  Mexico  City. 
Our  mall  waii  always  several  weeks  in  reacb- 
Ing  us. 

'  Early  In  November  1902,  I  reported  for 
work  in  PhOehlz.  On  November  6  I  set  up 
an  engineer's  level  on  a  Mesa  street,  and 
started  from  a  bench  mark  in  front  of  the 
Alhambra  Hotel,  began  a  line  of  levels  to 
control  such  stadia  surveys  in  the  Sajlt  Rivtrj 
Valley.  I 

Chief  Engineer  Aederlck  H.  Newell,  head 
ot  the  Reclamiataon  Service,  had  prints  made 
of  my  contour  map  of  the  township  in 
which  Mesa  is  located  and  sent  them  out 
to  other  projects  as  a  sample  of  the  work 
required.  Among  other  maps  made  by  my 
field  pfu-ty  were  Lehl.  Camelback  and  Olenf 
dale  townships.  Late  in  1903  I  was  sens 
up  to  Uvlngstone  to  make  plane  table  sur'- 
veys  for  the  power  canal  which  was  built  to 
supply  power  for  operating  the  cement  miU 
and  other  machinery  in  building  Roosevelt 
Dam.  Shortly  thereafter  I  succeeded  the 
engineer  In  charge  of  canal  siirveys.  When 
they  were  completed,  the  job  of  final  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  upper  section, 
including  the  diversity  dam  and  intake  was 
assigned  to  me.  i 

Tbe  upper  section  ^  the  power  canal  was 
about  11  miles  long,  iconsisting  of  open  ex- 
cavation by  horses  and  scrapers,  12  txinnels 
in  all  stages  ol  constnictiun,  concrete  drain- 
age structures,  a  iHldge  or  two,  the  intake 
structure  and  diversion  dam.  and  what  X 
believe  to  be  the  Mat  reinforced  coxxcnih 
pressure  pipe  built;  by  the  Reclamation 
Service — the  Pinto  Creek  Siphon.  I  was  In 
the  saddle  znost  of  the  time  on  inspectlofi. 
and  my  bride  (we  were  married  In  Stroms- 
burg,  Nebr..  on  September  20,  1904)  tagged 
along  astride  her  cow  pony  Captain,  wearing 
her  cartridge  belt  and  pearl -handled  Cdlt 
alx-shooter.  j 

I  have  only  one  picture  showing  actuisl 
work  by  horse  and  acraper.  It  is  far  fro|n 
representative  of  the  magnitude  of  the  woiik. 
Most  <a  the  time  there  were  several  hundred 
teams  of  horses  on  the  job.  This  picttlre 
does  show  an  Interesting  aspect  of  early 
construction.  Most  of  us  yoimger  fellows 
were  somewhat  green  on  that  class  of  work, 
and  in  selecting  the  canal  cross-section  our 
designer  used  the  one  which  gave  the  ma±i- 
mum  discharge  with  minimum  excavation, 
without  taking  into  account  methods  ahd 
details  ct  construction.  This  called  for  a 
narrow  base,  deep  flow  and  steep  side  slopes. 
It  resulted  in  creating  the  problem  of  getting 
the  teams  In  and  out  of  the  ditch,  and  turn- 
ing them  around  in  a  deep  cut  with  a  bottom 
widtlTof  8  feet. 

The  pictvire  shows  comparatively  easy 
digging.  On  some  portions  It  was  necessary 
to  use  a  heavy  rooter  plow  handled  by  2  men 
end  pulled  by  a  6-horse  team.  This  made  an 
outfit  at  least  35  feet  long.   They  were  guided 
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with  a  Jerk-line  apd  oral  directions,  prin- 
cipally tbe  latter. 

lUe  complete  structure  was  not  built  tmtU 
after  I  left  tbe  project  In  1906  to  do  some 
townslting  for  a  brother-in-law  In  Nebraska, 
and  when  I  returned  to  tbe  Service  I  was  as- 
signed to  another  project.  But  Arizona  re- 
mained a  fond  memory,  and  In  February  and 
March  1951.  my  wife  and  I  spent  several 
weeks  In  Mesa  and  Phoenix,  recalling  some 
of  those  cherished  experiences  of  almost  balf 
a  century  ago.  We  took  a  trip  to  tbe  canal 
and  beadworks.  but  before  leaving  for  tbe 
Intake  Dam  and  Canal,  I  visited  the  Water 
Users  Association  offices,  where  I  was  most 
cordially  received  as  an  oldtimer  and  given 
maps  and  U8ef\il  Information.  I  asked  the 
superintendent  If  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
tbe  abandoned  canal.  I  ass\uned  it  had  been 
abandoned  when  water  from  tbe  reservoir 
was  turned  into  the  penstock.  He  replied, 
"Abandoned?  It's  been  abandoned  several 
times  and  alwajrs  brovight  back  Into  service. 
Just  now  it's  a  Godsend  while  the  reservoir 
Is  drained  for  repairs.  It  is  the  source  of  all 
the  power  we  have  up  there."  I  was  sur- 
prised and  pleased. 

I  feel  very  gratified  over  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  beginnings  of  the  Salt  River 
project  and  other  early  activities  of  so  mag- 
nlflcient  an  organization  as  tbe  Biireau  of 
Reclamation.  -  -— 


ladiui  Spokesmaa  Presents  Case  for 
Repeal  of  Aatiliqaor  Law 


^'BiSerlor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN    \ 

or  ABXaOHA  I 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVZS' 

Monday,  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill 
to  terminate  the  Federal  discrimination 
against  the  Indians,  H.  R.  1055.  is  before 
the  committee  at  this  time.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  include  that  portion  of 
the  bill  which  would  discontinue  the  dis> 
crimination  by  removing  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  I 
thought  that  you  would  be  interested 
In  the  statement  and  letter  by  the  East- 
em  Arizona  Association  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs: 

Eastsrn  Axizona  Associatiok 

I  or  Indian  ArrAlss. 

I  Safford,  Ariz. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We,  the  undersigned,  meeting  in  quarterly 
session  of  the  Eastern  Arizona  Association 
of  Indian  Affairs,  April  16,  1953,  at  San  Carlos. 
ArlB.,  In  the  tribal  council  rooms  of  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Tribal  Council,  after  due  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation  are  united  In  ask- 
ing Congress  to  remove,  without  exception, 
all  Federal  laws  which  are  in  any  sense  dls- 
crlmlnat^y  toward  Arizona  Indians,  with 
special  emphasis  on  laws  prohibiting  the 
sale  and  consumption  of  liquor  by  Indians. 
The  meeting  also  unanimously  asked  that 
the  enclosed  letter,  originally  addressed  by 
Clarence  Wesley,  chairman  of  tbe  San  Carlos 
Apache  Tribal  Council,  to  tbe  editor  of  tbe 
Arizona  Republic  at  Phoenix,  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 
Respectfully,  we  so  petition  tbe  Congress 
Of  the  United  States. 

Eugene  Bush,  San  Carlos.  Ariz.;   J.  W. 

Buhl.  Deputy  Sheriff.  Graham  County. 

Safford,  Ariz.;   S.  M.  Wheeler,  Tribal 

Stcx'e  Manager,  San  Carlos,  Ariz.;  G.  A. 

Golding.  Chief  of  Police.  Safford.  Ariz.; 

Joe  Tea.  Sheriff  of  Greenlee  County, 
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Clifton.  Ariz.;  Leland  Branch.  Juvenile 
OOoer.  Safford.  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Dodge,  San  Carlos  Woman's  Club,  San 
Carlos.  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Lyman  Priest.  San 
Carlos  Woman's  Club.  San  Carlos. 
Artts.;  Wallace  Burdette.  San  Carlos. 
Ariz.;  Riley  Benson.  San  Carlos.  Ariz.; 
Tomer  Kltso,  San  Carlos.  Ariz.;  Mike 
Wood,  Chac\bar  of  Commerce,  Globe, 
Arl2.;  Steve  Bryant.  Supervisor  of  Gila 
Coxmty.  Miami.  Ariz.;  John  H.  Welch, 
Cblef  of  Police,  Miami.  Ariz.;  Donald 
Mcintosh.  Jr.,  Tribal  Judge.  San  Carlos. 
.C.  Farrla.  retired  Gila  County 
Si^rlor  Court  Judge.  Globe.  Ariz.; 
Creed  Troutman,  Manager,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Globe,  Ariz.;  Cliff  Sor- 
rells,  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion. Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Walter  J.  Berrett. 
Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Pat  KeUy,  Arizona 
Game  Ranger  Captain.  Globe,  Ariz.; 
W.  V.  Parsons.  Assistant  Chief  of  Po- 
Ucs.  Globe,  Ariz.;  William  R.  Hill. 
Chief  of  Police,  Globe.  Ariz.;  Jesse  L. 
Green.  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Thatcher. 
Arte.;  Eddie  Busted,  Globe.  Ariz.; 
Lewis  J.  Schmerberg.  GUa  County 
Senior  Sanitation  Officer,  Globe.  Ariz.; 
Willis  Tltla,  Sanitarian,  San  Carlos. 
Ariz.;  Robert  Key,  Juvenile  Officer,  San 
Carlos.  Ariz.;  Jefferson  Black,  Police- 
man. San  Carlos,  Ariz.;  Edward  H.  Lee. 
Chief  of  Police.  San  Carlos.  Ariz.; 
Charles  Delma,  Chief  of  Police,  Bylas. 
Ariez.;  G.  D.  Cressman,  Miami,  Ariz.; 
Harold  K.  Himt,  Miami.  Ariz.;  WUUam 
E.  Fraser,  Manager,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Miami,  Ariz.;  Walter  T.  Alt- 
mann.  Area  Hospital  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Phoenix. 
Ariz.;  James  B.  Ring,  Area  Adntlnls- 
tratlon  Officer,  United  States  Indian 
Service,  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Judge  Sam 
LaZovich,  Gila  County,  Miami,  Ariz.; 
L.  A.  Malone,  Manager.  Bylas  Trading 
Enterprise,  Bylas,  Ariz.;  Albert  N.  Haw- 
ley,  Reservation  Principal.  San  Carlos, 
Ariz.;  E.  R.  McBrlde.  Sheriff  of  Graham 
Cotinty,  Safford,  Ariz.;  T.  B.  Reed.  Jus- 
tlcS  of  the  Peace,  Safford,  Ariz.;  nil- 
mqn  Hull,  Social  Worker,  Globe,  Ariz.; 
.  Paul  Anderson,  Tribal  Judge,  San  Car- 
los, Ariz.;  Fergiis  Sneezy,  Tribal  Judge, 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.;  Frank  N.  Cutter, 
Special  Officer,  San  Carlos,  Ariz.;  Mrs. 
Florence  R.  InUller,  Area  Social  Worker, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Thomas  H.  Dodge, 
Superintendent,  San  Carlos  Agency. 
Ban  Carlos,  Ariz.;  William  T.  Birming- 
ham, Arizona  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Howard  Rourke, 
DlKector  of  Public  Assistance.  State 
Welfare  Department,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Mary  Echols.  Child  Welfare  Worker, 
OilA  County.  Globe.  Ariz.;  WlUiam  A. 
Sullivan.  State  Senator,  Globe.  Ariz.; 
Jack  Jones.  Sheriff  of  Gila  Coxinty, 
Globe.  Alls.;  Wlllard  Shoecraft,  Man- 
ager of  Radio  Station  KWJB.  Globe. 
Arlk.;  Charles  Cumow,  Chairman,  Gila 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Miami, 
ArlE.;  Ruskln  Lines,  Graham  County 
Attorney,  Safford.  Ariz. 

dfficers  oi  the  Eastern  Arizona  Association 
of  [ndlan  Affairs:  President,  Ruskln  Lines, 
county  attorney.  Graham  County.  Safford. 
ArL:.;  first  vice  prssldent,  Clarence  Wesley, 
chairman.  San  Carlos  Tribal  Council,  Bylas. 
Aril.;  second  vice  president,  Joe  Tea.  sheriff, 
Greenlee  County.  Clifton.  Ariz.;  secretary- 
tre)  siirer.  Joseph  Wells,  coimty  director,  pub- 
lic welfare,  Safford.  Ariz.;  public  relations. 
Tb<  mas  S.  Shlya.  manager,  Safford  Chamber 
of  <  k>mmerce,  Safford,  Ariz. 

A  dvlaory  board :  Chairman,  W.  R.  Hill,  chief 
of  ])ollce.  Globe,  Ariz.;  members:  Judge  Por- 
ter Murry.  Greenlee  County  Superior  Court. 
ClUton.  Arls.;  Thomas  H.  Dodge,  superln- 
ten  lent.  San  Carlos  Apache  Agency,  San  Car- 
los, Arts.;  W.  V.  Parsons,  assistant  chief  of 


police,  Globe.  Ariz.;  Jesse  Stevens,  vice  chair- 
man. San  Carlos  Tribal  Council.  San  Carlos. 
Ariz. 

(Letter    to    the    editor.    Arizona    Republic. 

Phoenix,   Ariz.,   published    Monday,   April 

13.  1953] 
Indian  Spokbsman  Pxzsknts  Cass  fob  RtPKAL 

or  Antujquoi  Law 
Eorroa,  rax  Axizona  Rxpttblic: 

May  we  advise  Mrs.  J.  H.  Klrkland  who  ex- 
presses so  much  concern  over  the  Indian 
liquor  problem  in  Tlie  People  Speak  of  April 
3.  to  let  the  Indians  speak  for  themselves. 
Contrary  to  impressions  she  may  have  gained 
from  the  movies,  we  are  quite  able  to  say 
more  than  "ugh"  and  "howgh."  Our  friends 
of  the  Hopl  Tribe  have  many  fine  men  among 
them  who  can  represent  the  views  of  tbelr 
people. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Klrkland  Isn't  the  only 
person  to  hold  the  views  expressed  in  her 
letter.  It  looks  as  if  tbe  83d  Congress  doesn't 
understand  the  wider  Implications  of  its  hes- 
itation and  probable  eventual  refusal  to  re- 
peal tbe  Federal  law  against  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians.  We  know  that  certain 
eastern  organizations  oppose  such  a  repeal 
very  strongly,  but  It  would  seem  that  the 
people  who  are  Immediately  affected'  by  the 
law  should  be  consulted. 

What  does  the  law  mean  to  an  Indian?  It 
means  that,  if  he  feels  like  drinking  a  can 
of  beer  or  a  glass  of  whisky,  he  has  to  go  to 
a  bootlegger  to  get  it.  Oh.  yes;  an  Indian  . 
gets  the  same  urge  for  an  occasional  drink 
that  white,  yellow,  or  black  men  get.  His 
physical  makeup  Is  no  different,  except  for 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  his  skin  has  a 
different  color. 

The  bootlegger  is  out  for  what  be  can  get. 
He  won't  nell  the  Indian  1  or  3  glasses;  he 
sells  him  a  whole  bottle  of  mostly  Inferior 
liquor.  In  order  to  get  the  one  drink  he 
had  a  craving  for  the  Indian  Is  stuck  with  a 
whole  bottle.  He  has  the  choice  of  poiu-ing 
out  tbe  rest  or  drinking  It  all  at  once  be- 
cause If  he  Is  found  with  tbe  bottle  In  bis 
possession,  that  alone  is  enough  to  Jail  him. 
He  doesn't  have  to  be  drunk.  Just  being  sus- 
pected of  the  possession  or  transporting  of 
liquor  will  turn  him  In.  What  happens? 
Naturally,  he  has  no  Intention  of  pouring 
out  the  whiskey  be  paid  for  so  dearly,  and  If 
there  are  no  pals  around  with  whom  he  could 
share  It.  he  has  to  drink  It.  All  at  once,  be- 
cause he  doesnt  want  to  get  caught  with  the 
bottle.  Result?  Tou  guessed  it:  Intozlca> 
tion.  There  are  few  men  of  other  races  who 
would  not  get  Intoxicated  under  similar 
conditions,  but  we  always  hear  the  argument 
that  Indians  can't  take  it.  It  would  be  a 
big  help  If  people  would  investigate  the  mat- 
ter on  their  own  before  repeating  popiilar 
beliefs  like  that. 

Another  aspect  of  the  liquor  question  IM^ 
this:  Why  should  an  Indian  GI,  who  serves 
on  exactly  the  same  level  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  soldiers  of  other  races 
still  be  subject  to  a  law  which  bars  him  from 
buying  drinks  like  his  buddies?  There  Is  no 
law  to  bar  him  from  dying  for  his  country. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  founded 
on  the  belief  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  no  discrimination  should  bs  toler- 
ated for  reasons  of  color  or  creed.  A  law 
restricting  only  a  certain  race  of  people  Is. 
therefore,  discriminatory  and  against  the  , 
principles  of  this  free  country.  Originally 
enacted  to  protect  the  Indian  from  boot- 
legging Indian  traders,  the  law  nevw  worked 
In  the  first  place  for  the  same  reason  pro- 
hibition didn't  work.  It  has  been  proved 
useless  and  antiquated  and  has  achieved 
nothing.  Those  people  in  the  East  who  still 
buck  the  repeal  should  realize  that. 

An  Indian  is  a  voting,  taxpaylng  American 
citizen  who  Is  spared  none  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  this  status.  Along  with 
his  fellow-Americans,  he  should  have  the 
right  to  "take  a  drink  or  leave  it  alone." 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  repeal  of  the 
Indian  liquor  ban  would  not  result  in  bMvy 
drinking  on  the  part  of  tbe  Indians.  They 
could  not  possibly  drink  any  more  heavily 
than  they  do  now.  Tbe  fact  Is  thai,  after 
the  novelty  wears  off,  they  would  drink  less 
than  ever.  We  all  know  the  !|ttractlon  that 
a  forbidden  fruit  presents.  When  we  know 
that  we  can  walk  into  a  bar.  dHnk  a  glass  of 
whisky  without  argument.  p4y  for  it  and 
walk  out,  it  win  be  as  commonplace  as  going 
to  the  grocery  store  for  a  do«en  eggs.  We 
don't  buy  12  dozen  eggs  at  a  time;  we  Just 
buy  what  we  need  to  satisfy  dur  ImmedUte 
requirement.  The  only  way  to  prevent  an<^ 
cure  heavy  drinking  among  Indians  is  to  re-J; 
move  that  forbidden>frult  idjsa. 

Those  good  people  who  try  to  protect  the 
Indian  by  bucking  the  repeal; of  the  Uquor 
law  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  are  really  making  matters  worse  by 
supporting  and  encowaglng  discrimination. 
Clabxncx  Wesljxt, 
Chairman,  San  Carlos  Apache 

TrU><iuiCouncU,  |Sa»  CartOM. 
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1ST.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark^  in  tbe  Rbc- 
oto,  I  include  the  following|: 


Ths  Enqct 

(By  Raymond  J.  de  Jaeghc 

Corbally  Kuhn) 


and  Irene 


THX  nrmxBCTOAi.  tools  ori  ooautxnoMU 

The  Communists  ti|Ml  pow^ful  osUs'  in  all 
the  Chinese  universities  dUoing  tbe  Na- 
tionalist regime,  and  tbe  teachers  and  stu- 
dents were  worked  on  In  a  special  scientlflc 
way  by  the  propagandists.  The  Commimists 
also  had  a  certain  ntunber  of  professional 
students  in  every  university  who  devoted 
almost  their  entire  time  to  publishing  Com- 
munist propaganda,  selling  Communist 
books,  and  recruiting  the  briUitest  and  best 
students.  | 

A  professional  student  was  one  who  had 
already  been  prsduatod  from  one  university 
and  was  under  party  orders  to  enroll  In 
another  for  the  specific  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing communism  thene.  He  came  as  a  stu- 
dent but  he  did  no  Studying;  he  was  Inter- 
ested only  in  pronagandizing  and  proseljrtiz- 
Ing.  To  disguise  his  real  purpose,  however, 
he  attended  all  his  classes  and  took  aU  the 
examinations.  It  was  really  very  simple, 
the  way  they  worked  It.  abd  its  simplicity 
made  it  virtually  foo^roof.  This  is  the  way 
they  did  It:  Suppose,  let  iis  say.  a  yoxmg 
Shanghai  graduate,  whom  iwe  shall  caU  Lu 
Si-yuan,  came  to  the  Natidnal  Peking  Uni- 
versity as  a  first-year  studejnt.  He  changed 
his  name  slightly  and  enrolled  as  Lu  Che- 
yuan.  He  produced  an  admlktance  certificate 
made  out  with  his  alias.  The  certificate  he 
had  either  bought  secretly  or  forged.  But 
as  there  were  always  mori  candidates  for 
this  great  imlverslty  than  could  be  accom- 
modated, Lu  had  still  to  tpke  an  entrance 
examination.  Naturally  It  was  always  easy 
for  these  young  Commui^sts  to  pass  the 
entrance  exams  because  tbey  bad  already 
completed  their  full  university  training  else- 
where. 

Every  one  of  these  impostors  who  got  In 
displaced  a  bona  fide  studept.  Another  un- 
fortunate byproduct  of  ttils  Communist- 
trickery  was  that  tbe  Nationalist  Government 


ot  China  gave  a  certain  number  of  scholar- 
ships each  year  to  the  students  with  tbe 
highest  marks  from  all  over  the  country. 
Most  of  the  Communist  students,  bent  on 
destroying  the  Nationalist  Government,  were 
able  by  one  means  or  another  to  obtain  these 
scholarships. 

The  Communists  In  Peking  University  had 
one  most  Important  assignment.  That  was 
to  publish  as  many  "wall  newspapers"  as 
possible  without  revealing  their  source.  The 
"wall  newspapers"  In  Chinese  universities 
are  composed  by  the  students,  who  write 
them  by  hand,  using  fine  brushwork  to  make 
small  characters  and  crowd  lots  of  news  Into 
the  papers.  They  are  posted  somewhere  In 
the  university  where  the  greatest  number  of 
student8"wlll  be  sur*>  to  see  them.  In  gen- 
eral, the  practice  Is  the  same  as  that  in 
American  universities  and  colleges  where 
student-written  announcements  are  tacked 
up  on  a  btilletinboard.  except  that  the  Chi- 
nese wall  newspapers  ^re  not  Just  routine 
annoimcements  but  are  real  newspapers. 
There  were  30  of  them  In  Peking  University 
at  tbe  time  of  which  I  write,  and  19  of  them 
were  Communist-directed,  Communist-writ- 
ten. Communist-distributed.  In  that  whole 
great  university  there  existed  but  one  real 
opposition  paper.  Actually,  the  19  Commu- 
nist papers  were  written  every  day  by  the 
same  group  of  student  party  members,  act- 
ing as  a  single  unit  or  ceU  to  put  over  this 
project.  Each  newspaper  had  a  different 
name,  and  tbe  news  in  each,  while  basically 
the  same,  was  changed  Just  enough  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  were  19  separate 
Communist  organizations  In  the  university. 

Most  of  the  ten  thousand  or  so  students 
who  as  yet  had  only  the  most  meager  and 
sketchy  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  com- 
munism and  the  tricks  It  employed  as  stand- 
ard practice,  especially  In  creating  this  kind 
of  quantitative  show,  believed,  naturally, 
that  there  must  be  19  separate  organizations 
to  do  such  a  big  Job  as  this  every  day.  A 
new  student,  weighing  all  this  carefiilly  In 
his  mind,  JuJst  as  naturally  came  to  believe 
that  the  university  was  full  of  Communists, 
whereas  there  were  only  30  professionals  In 
1948.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  track  the 
number  down  exactly — I  had  been  working 
on  It  for  months,  making  my  own  calcula- 
tions from  observation,  study,  and  conversa- 
tions. I  read  the  newspapers  regularly,  too. 
with  Intense  Interest  and  considerable,  if 
grudging,  admiration  for  the  Red  students' 
skill.  The  news  was  all  Communist — ^mili- 
tary, political,  economic — and  when  they 
occasionally  Inserted  some  ordinary  Items 
of  little  or  no  Import,  Just  Inconsequential 
commenU.  even  thU  dusting  of  seasoning 
was  with  Red  pepper. 

When  one  studied  these  papers  knowingly 
and  from  profound  experience  with  Com- 
mtmUt  techniques.  It  was  plain  that  the 
news  was  all  the  same  except  that  different 
aspects  of  It  were  presented,  or  the  same 
news  was  written  In  several  different  ways. 
But.  as  I  remarked  earlier,  the  new  student 
who  lacked  this  knowledge  and  experience 
could  not  fall  to  be  In^wessed  and  to  as- 
sume that  each  p«g?er  was  the  work  of  a 
distinct  Communist  organization.  Through 
these  newspapers,  and  through  their  agres- 
slve  behavior,  the  handful  of  profemional 
Communists  created  the  atmo^here  of  the 
university,  and  while  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  students  In  Peking  Uni- 
versity were  Communists  until  the  Reds 
took  over  on  January  23.  1949,  many  stu- 
dents who  wanted  to  be  thought  "progres- 
sive" and  "modern"  worked  for  the  Com- 
mxmlsts.  If  a  student  showed  no  Interest 
In  communism,  he  was  sure  to  be  considered 
"old-fashioned."  In  China.  unhappUy.  as 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  the  InteUectuals 
made  It  fashionable  to  be  Red. 

In  order  to  further  their  work  tlie  Com- 
munists took  over  a  room  In  tbe  university 


where  tbey  sold  only  Communist  and  leftist 
books,  tracts,  and  papers.  Tbey  blandly 
called  this  room  the  students'  library.  Ignor- 
ing the  magnificent  library  of  tbe  university 
Itself.  And  they  insisted  on  stocking  and 
running  their  Illegitimate  shop  themselves. 
Establishing  a  completely  Communist  prop- 
aganda center  on  the  property  of  the  Ra- 
tional Government  was  a  mark  of  the  don- 
tempt  and  Insolence  which  became  their 
stock  In  trade  as  they  grew  more  powerful. 
Additionally,  when  one  remembers  that  the 
National  Government  was  even  then  waging 
an  all-out  wur  against  the  Communists;,  It 
was  virtually  an  act  of  treason.  ; 

But  If  the  authorities  had  tried  to  Inter- 
fere with  this  arrogiant  fioutlng  of  author- 
ity, there  would  have  been  demands  fo^  a 
strike  and  this.  In  turn,  would  have  plro- 
vlded  the  exctise  for  releasing  another  bar- 
rage of  bad  propaganda  for  the  National 
Government.  The  pommunists  were  con- 
centrating on  antl-phlang  Kai-shek,  anti- 
government  propagajnda  both  at  home  and 
abroad  then,  especially  the  propaganda  di- 
rected toward  the  united  States,  and  the 
university  authorttleJB  knew  this.  The  Com- 
munists <kept  tbe  educators  In  this  strait- 
jacket  of  fear  all  the  time,  paralyzing  their 
ability  to  act  decisively  and  definitively 
against  the  troublemakers.  The  teachers 
were  not  well  paid  and  their  understand- 
able discontent  was  exploited  endlessly. 

Tbe  Peking  University  professional  s1ni> 
dents  organized  a  campaign  among  thetn- 
selves  against  tbe  non- Communist  teache^. 
especially  two  or  three  strong-minded,  co\ir- 
ageous  men  who  fought  them  consistently. 
It  was  a  ceaseless  battle  they  couldn't  win, 
though,  because  the  30  took  turns  in  mak- 
ing noisy  disturbances  In  their  classes,  op- 
posing tbe  teacbeiiB.  arguing  with  them, 
stlrlrng  up  the  otbcir  students,  and  Inciting 
rebellion  and  discontent  generally.  And 
regularly,  like  a  clock  striking  the  hours, 
singly  and  In  pairs,  working  In  relays  com- 
posed of  themselves  and  s^dents  tbey  bad 
duped,  tbey  presented  themselves  to  tbe 
chancellor's  office  to  complain  to  Dr.  Hu 
Bblh  In  a  most  respectful  way  about  these 
non-Communist  teachers.  Tbey  were  poor 
teachers,  they  said,  they  were  not  properly 
qualified:  the  students  were  not  getting  the 
right  klni^  of  education;  tbe  reputation  of 
the  university  would  suffer,  and  the  students 
were  moelt  unhappy  and  discontented  be- 
cause tb^  wanted  to  get  the  best  kind  of 
educatloi^  so  that  they  might  be  better  pre- 
pared to  serve  China. 

It  was  not  long  before  their  tactics  began 
to  attract  tbe  most  radlcal-mlnded  youths 
In  the  student  body,  and  soon  each  of  tbe 
30  professional  student  Reds  bad  bis  own 
following.  These  they  quiclLly  Inducted  Into 
the  party,  and  their  first  phalanx  vraa 
formed.  Then  they  began  to  or^nize  a 
second  group — pro-Conununist  In  sympa- 
thies, amenable  to  suggestion  and.  to  some 
extent,  io  discipline,  but  not  yet  ready  tq 
be  made  party  members.  In  this  groupt 
too,  were  the  students  who.  In  '-heir  polit- 
ical naivete  and  strong  Idealism,  believed 
the  Communists'  prc»nlses  to  make  China 
an  oriental  utopia.  There  were  Chinese 
Cathollos  In  this  classification,  and  It  was 
through  conversations  with  them  that  I 
began  slowly  to  understand  the  technique 
the  Reds  were  using  In  large  national  unl^ 
verities  like  Peking.  i 

Ceils  like  this  could  not  have  succeeded  In 
tbe  Chinese  middle  schools  among  younger 
students.  Hie  young  people  who  became 
Communists  Joined  tbe  party  after  they  went 
to  the  universities,  and  generally  in  their 
first  year.  The  Reds  understood  the  psy- 
chology of  tbe  freshman.  He  Is  at  an  age 
when  he  Is  experiinentlng  with  Independ- 
ence: be  Is  no  longer  a  child  but  not  yet 'a 
man.  and  be  Is  beady  with  the  discovery  ^f 
hlM  own  ego  and  eager  to  express  his  pe^- 
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•onallty.  That  la  why  the  Communists 
tried  BO  energetically  to  win  converts  among 
the  flrst-year  students.  They  worked  much 
harder  on  these  than  on  the  older  ones,  and 
they  concentrated  on  the  students  from 
South  and  Central  China,  which  had  the 
largest  representation  in  the  untrerslty. 
These  youths  did  not  know  as  much  about 
communism  as  the  northerners,  whose  im- 
poverished families  had  been  living  under  its 
contr<d  or  close  to  its  influence  since  the 
1930's.  The  southerners  and  others  from  the 
central  provinces  had  not  even  been  born 
when  communism  had  flourished  briefly 
<  1931-27)  In  their  sections  of  the  Country 
until  its  supresslon  as  a  legal  party.  These 
young  students,  once  they  had  accepted  com- 
munism, even  If  only  partially,  were  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  the  party  because  they 
carried  the  doctrine  to  their  home  commu- 
nities. And  because  learning  Is  held  in  such 
high  esteem  in  China,  ithey  were  listened 
to  respectfully  on  their  ijetum;  their  letters 
home  were  read  over  and  over,  discussed 
earnestly,  and  passed  around  from  hand  to 
J  '  hand.    Communism  gained  many  converts  In 

j  J  this  Indirect  fashion.    If  a  young  university 

I  !  student   in   the   cotintry's  cultural  capital, 

center  of  political  thought,  expressed  his 
belief  that  communism  was  good  for  China, 
then  the  people  close  to  him  in  his  imme- 
diate family  and  among  his  other  klnfolk 
and  neighbors  were  willing  to  believe  It 
too.  The  Communist  cadres  encouraged  ex- 
cessive political  activity  among  the  stu- 
dents: they  flattered  them  by  pretending  to 
need  their  advice  and  counsel  in  making 
political  Judgments  about  local  problems 
In  the  students'  home  provinces.  In  every 
conceivable  way  they  worked  on  him  to  make 
him  believe  he  was,  in  truth,  a  sophisticated 
"modem  man"  and  a  political  pundit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  antl-Communlst  students  was  abu- 
sive, violent,  and  what  is  most  important, 
perhaps,  and  completely  ^yplcal  of  Conunu- 
nlst  tactics.  It  was  continuous.    I  knew  a  boy 
at  the  university  who  came  to  class  one  day 
with    an    antl-Communlst    book,    a   serious, 
thoughtful  wori  which  presumed  to  ques- 
tion the  InfalllbUlty  of  Marxism.    One  Com- 
munist group  immediately  accused  him  of 
being  "a  Nationalist  spy."    Another  shouted 
that  he  was  "a  Kuomintang  member"  and 
an  "anti-modem  man."    This  was  standard 
treatment  for  all  students  who  carried  antl- 
Communlst   books   or   were   caught   reading 
them.    These  young  people  were  atUcked  all 
the  time,  and  they  fotmd  It  almost  impossi- 
ble to  study.    The  more  ingenious  students 
who  wanted  to  get  their  work  done  bought  a 
few  Communist  books  to  carry  in  full  view 
and  fool  their  Red  tormenters.    But  nobody 
dared  oppose  these  Communist  students  di- 
rectly because  they  seemed  to  be  so  power- 
ful.   A  few  of  them  made  a  great  noise  and 
succeeded  in  creating  the  revolutionary  at- 
mosphere so  necessary  and  desirable  for  their 
aims. 

Not  the  least  of  the  fundamental  (Uffer- 
ences  between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Conununlsts  was  the  attitude  of  each  to- 
ward students.  Chiang  Kai-shek  tried  al- 
ways to  get  the  students  to  study  more  and 
to  reduce  their  political  activity.  He  did  not 
want  to  discoxirage  their  Interest  in  political 
affairs,  but  he  felt  it  was  detrimental  to 
China  to  have  students  interfering  in  the 
.  country's  political  affairs.  They  were  too 
inunature,  too  unknowing  and  inexperi- 
enced, he  believed,  and  too  early  a  participa- 
tion in  political  life  was  bad  for  them  and 
bad  for  the  country.  The  Conunxinlsts.  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  encouraged  stu- 
dents to  carry  on  political  activity,  they  even 
forced  them  to  interfere  in  politics.  This 
served  two  purposes:  It  kept  things  churned 
up  and  in  tumult  and  confusion,  and  It 
brotight  into  sharp  focus  those  d]mamlc  ele- 
ments of  the  population  the  Conununlsts 
wanted  for  themselves.    It  waa  among  the 


(Creaming,  demonstrating  students,  rioting 
n  the  big  cities,  exhorting  in  the  smaller 
ilaces.  that  they  looked  for  and  found  the 
latural  leaders  they  coiild  captiire  early  and 
j-ain  in  their  own  ways. 

I  remember  In  1936  a  big  delegation  of 
;;ommunist- Inspired  students  marched  on 
^e  residence  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Hankow, 
rhey  carried  Inflammatory  placards  and  ban- 
lers  and  formed  in  lines  stamping  back  and 
:orth  and  shouting  all  night  long  at  the  top 
>f  their  lungs.  "Down  with  Japan  I  Resist 
Upanese  imjjerlallsm!"  This  was  at  the  time 
ivhen  Chiang  was  working  mightily  to  re- 
organize China's  affairs  and  strengthen  her 
I  lo  that  she  could  undertake  a  full-scale  war 
igalnst  the  Japanese  invaders  with  some 
certainty  of  success.    He  was  buying  time. 

But  the  Comintern  adopted  the  popular- 

ront  line  and  the  Chinese  Communists  fol- 

owed  it  faithfully,  giving  proof  ^en  as  they 

I  lid  later  of  their  loyalty  to  Soviet  Russda's 

illcta.  for  the  most  Important  single  test  of 

mquallfled  Communist  discipline  has  been 

he  following  of  zigzags  in  the  world-wide 

MU-ty     line.       The     Russian-dictated     line 

irdered   continuous   harassment   of   Chiang 

1  Cai-shek.  who  had  to  bear  the  responsibility 

1  or  the  conduct  of  China's  foreign  affairs  as 

<  rell  as  for  her  Internal  and  domestic  ones. 

'  The  outlaw  Communists,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  irere  free  not  only'  to  declare  war  on  Japan 

I  Jid  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the  virtues  of 

]  patriotism,    but   to   embarrass    the    govern - 

:  aentis  efforts  to  avoid  a  fatally  premature, 

]  precipitous    break    with    Japan.      (Moscow 

<rdered  an  about-face  in  1937  and  for  the 

!   years  foUowing  supported  the  Chinese  Na- 

1  lonal  Government  against  Japan,  and  again 

1  be  Chinese  Conununlsts  loyally  played  their 

jiart  In  the  united  front.) 

But  in  1935  the  Communists  organized 
i  ntl-Japanese  mass  movements,  demanded 
the  government  arm  the  people,  encouraged 
coalitions  of  non-Communist  groups  and 
zillltary  factions  opposing  Japan,  and  gen- 
erally sought  to  arouse  popular  hatred  of 
Japan  to  a  fever  pitch.  The  Central  Oov- 
e  rnment  was  faced  Anally  with  the  alterna- 
tives  of  either  resisting  Japan  immediately 
cr  suppressing  patriotic  resentment  against 
J  apanese  aggression.  Until  Chinese  patrlot- 
i)im  became  a  dominant  force  it  had  to 
ctiooee  the  latter  course.  Whereupon  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  able  to  accuse 
Chiang  Kai-shek  of  pro-Japanese  sentiment 
and  contend  that  the  Soviet  Government 
a  ad  the  Red  Army  were  the  only  consistent 
fighters  of  the  national-revolutionary  war. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  Moscow  was 
dJing  evenrthlng  possible  in  the  face  of 
r(^peated  Japanese  provocations  to  avoid 
g  ving  the  Japanese  any  excuse  for  declaring 
VI  ar  on  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  The  Chinese  Com- 
n  unlst  line  thus  served  the  Interests  of  the 
13.  8.  8.  R.  at  the  expense  of  China.* 

The  students  were  of  enormous  help  to 
t]  le  Communists  at  this  time,  most  of  them 
Jdnlng  with  the  professional  Reds  all  un- 
k:  lowing,  and  demonstrating  out  of  youthful 
e]  uberance  and  animal  spirits,  and  a  desire 
U  be. doing  something  modem  and  daring. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  understood  what  was 
g<  Ing  on  better  than  anybody,  as  he  showed 
in  the  way  he  handled  the  student  demon- 
stration at  his  residence  in  Hankow  in  1836. 
Hi»  bore  the  shouting  and  chanting  all 
tt  rough  the  night  with  great  patience.  In 
tie  early  morning  he  came  down  the  front 
St  sps  Of  the  hoiise  with  some  of  his  offlcers. 
Tliey  carried  papers  and  tables  and  chairs, 
w;  tich  they  set  up  at  the  entrance.  The 
stidents  slowed  down  their  march  out  of 
cv  riosity  and  stopped  shouting  when  Chiang 
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ECal-shek  put  up  his  hand  for  their  attentton. 
Once  they  were  quiet,  he  addressed  them. 

"I  agree  with  you  that  we  miist  resist 
Japan,"  he  said.  "I,  too.  want  to  flght 
Japan,  but  I  feel  the  country  is  not  ready 
yet  to  embark  on  this  all-out  war.  It  wo\ild 
mean  too  mflch  sacrifice  and  sxiffering  for  our 
people,  and  in  our  present  state  of  impre* 
paredness  I  doubt  that  we  should  succeed. 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  people's  sacrifices 
and  sufferings  will  not  be  In  vain.  I  repeat, 
I  am  as  eager  to  flght  Japan  as  you  seem  to 
be.  And  so  if  you  young  men  are  ready  to* 
n^ike  a  personal  sacrlflce  now  I  can  do  no 
less  than  accept  It." 

The  students  were  taken  by  surprise.  Tbey  " 
had  not  expected  this.  A  few  of  them 
sheered,  indecisively  and  halfheartedly. 
The  rest  waited  In  silence.  The  General- 
issimo then  stepped  forward  and  spoke  di- 
rectly to  the  students,  seriously  and  in  dead 
earnest. 

"All  of  you  now  who  are  so  eager  to  ^ak« 
a  sacrlflce  for  our  coimtry,  step  forward  and 
put  yoxu-  names  down  here — enroll  In  my 
military  school.  I'U  train  you  as  ofllcers 
in  our  army  and  you  will  have  your  oppor- 
tunity to  flght  Japan  for  your  country." 

Th«r«  was  a  moment's  pause.  CHilanc 
Kai-shek  and  his  ofllcers  waited.  Moat  of 
the  students  began  to  slink  away.  A  ftow-«- 
Just  a  few.  however — canoe  forward  and  gavB 
their  names  and  signed  up  for  the  chance 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  offered  them.  One  of 
these  was  a  student  named  Liu  Che-chen. 
who  told  me  the  story.  Be  applied  himself 
to  his  studies  and  rose  rapidly.  He  was 
made  a  general  and  fought  well,  and  when 
I  last  heard  of  him  In  l»i8  he  waa  flghttng 
the  Ck>mmunlsts. 

That  was  one  student  who  got  away  from 
the  Communists,  one  of  the  "natxiral  lead* 
ers"  they  were  always  looking  for.  In  their 
never-ending  quest  for  converts  they  showed 
skill  and  cunning.  One  of  their  favorite 
methods  of  penetration  of  a  university  waa 
to  set  up  a  students'  self-government  or* 
ganlzatlon."  a  completely  new  Idea  in  China. 
They  borrowed  many  ideas  from  weatera 
education,  bending  them  to  purposes  for 
which  they  were  never  intended,  making  up 
their  own  mlea  as  they  went  along. 

The  studento'  self-government.  In  partletl*  I 
lar,  was  manipulated  in  typical  Communist 
fashion.  First  the  Commiinists  wrote  only 
a  smaU  notice  advertising  the  meeting  to 
discius  self-government.  They  made  this 
notice  so  smaU  and  posted  it  in  such  an  ' 
inconspicuous  and  unlikely  place  that  mock 
of  the  students  never  saw  It  and  therefor* 
didn't  attend  the  meeting,  which  usually 
was  a  pxire  Communist  setup. 

The  professionals,  at  a  single  glance  at  th« 
students  attending,  knew  their  precise  pro- 
portion of  strength  and  moved  quickly  to 
elect  ofllcers  who  naturally  were  Commu« 
nlsts. 

The  second  meeting  was  something  els* 
again.  They  wrote  and  posted  a  big  notice 
in  bold  characters  and  compelling  language, 
No  one  could  possibly  miss  seeing  this  an« 
nouncement,  and  the  size,  language,  an<l 
conspicuous  posting  all  combined  to  create 
the  Uluslon  that  thU  students'  govemment 
was  already  a  big  organization.  Many  more 
students  attended  the  second  meeting. 

The  new  organization  had  a  "welfare  pro- 
gram" and  a  nimiber  of  attractive,  fake 
features,  so  that  the  Communists  always 
managed  to  fool  some  studente.  The  or-  i 
ganlzatlon  busied  itself  continuously  la  ^ 
harassing  the  facility  and  the  antl-Com- 
munlst students.  It  misrepresented  itself 
as  the  voice  of  all  students,  whereas  It 
usuaUy  represented  only  a  small  number  ot 
them.  The  chancellor  and  most  of  the 
facility  usually  knew  what  was  going  on  but 
rarely  Interfered  with  the  organization,  be- 
lieving It  to  be  a  lesser  evil  than  stiidents* 
strikes  which  would  have  been  called  had 
the  university  suppressed  the  organization. 


By  1948.  after  so  mkny  yean  of  close  ob- 
servation and  study  ot  (Tonununlst  methods, 
I  was  able  to  be  an  effective  coimteragent. 

There  was  a  CathoUc  university  in  China 
which  that  year  acqfuired  a  new  head,  a 
man  who  was  new  in  this  work  and  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  completely  un- 
acquainted with  this  wbcde  field  of  Com- 
munist penetration  of  the  imiversltles 
through  students'  cells,   orga(nlzations,  etc. 

I  advised  him  not  to  take  tt^e  students  too 
seriously — It  is  Communist  practice  always 
to  insist  on  being  considered!  with  the  ut- 
most gravity,  to  consume  timie  and  make  a 
big  noise  out  of  all  pr(^;K>rtion|  to  the  matter 
on  hand. 

"Always  be  polite  and  Interested."  I  told 
him.  "Serve  the  students  tea  and  cigarettes 
and  listen  to  their  problems  ahd  complaints, 
but  never  get  involved  politically  and  never 
forbid  anything  so  that  you  can  be  accxised 
of  oppression."  I  told  him  I  wOuld  help 
him  further  by  working  froii  the  outside: 
I  would  organize  the  student  groups  I  knew 
were  willing  and  eager  to  flghfc  the  (kunmu- 
nists  who  were  sure  to  IniUtrste  his  school. 

"If  I  am  criticized  or  you  {are  told  that 
I  am  working  against  the  good  of  the  school 
and  the  rights  oi  the  students,  then  you 
must  disavow  me  publicly.'r  I  said.  He 
agreed,  albeit  reluctantly,  to  this  latter  re- 
quest, because  he  was  still  so  new  to  all  this, 
so  Inexperienced  In  the  corkscrew  twists  and 
turns  of  the  party  line  6uid  all  the  racket 
and  planned  disorder  of  communism,  that 
he  thought  I  was  exaggerating. 

I  went  ahe^  and  organized  the  Catholio 
students,  of  whom  U^ere  were  about  300  in  | 
that  Catholic  unlvte'slty.  which  had  a 
student  enrollment  tkat  year  of  4,000.  We 
learned  there  were  only  73  Communists  in 
the  lot — a  trifle  mor^  than  1%  percent  of 
the  total — but  a  goodly  number  of  the 
student  body  were  \^der  the  influence  of 
that  small,  vociferous  segment. 

The  Important  thing,  then,  was  not  to  let 
anything  get  started.  I  divided  the  Catholio 
students  who  had  accepted  my  leadership 
Into  two  groups,  ore  that  work  aboveground, 
directly,  and  one  that  worked  underground. 
I  urged  both  groups  to  be  especially  alert 
for  the  posting  of  the  first  notice  of  the 
student's  government  organization.  This  I 
knew  from  experience  would  probably  be  the 
first  step  by  the  party  members  to  get  con- 
trol. L      ' 

Sure  enough,  one  day  they  fdund  the  an- 
nouncement, so  small  it  was  almost  lost 
under  a  big  notice  on  the  bulletin  board. 
They  rep>orted  the  find  to  me  at  once,  and 
we  discussed  the  next  step. 

On  the  day  the  meeting  was  called  the 
100  Catholic  studenjts  who  wefe  in  the  2 
active  group*  flghtiiig  conununlsm  went  to 
the  meeting  In  a  body.  I  had  instructed 
the  strongest  and  niost  forceful  student  in 
the  technique  of  taking  over  the  meeting. 

When  the  100  students  arrived  at  the 
meeting  the  Conununlsts  were  astonished. 
However,  the  party  leader  recovered  his 
equilibrium  quickly  and  attempted  to  seize 
control.  The  alert  hundred  -wouldn't  have 
it,  however.  They  insisted  on  matters  be- 
ing bandied  with  correctness,  according  to 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.  Then  the 
Communist  running  the  meeting  announced 
there  were  ofllcers  present  who  had  been 
"properly  elected"  before  the  objecting  stu- 
dents arrived.  Immediately,  however,  the 
vigorous  anti-Conunuitist  leader  of  my  group 
challenged  this.  H^  led'^e  others  in  cry- 
ing out  against  such  "fupist  tactics"  and 
cries  of  "shame"  arose. 

"Who  gave  you  the  right  to  act  by  yoiir- 
self  to  appoint  officers?"  my  group  demanded, 
for  they  had  already  ridiculed  and  shouted 
out  of  existence  the  "election**  of  ofllcers. 
•"This  is  a  demo^atlc  body!"  they  cried. 
•Throw  out  the  appointments.  Let's  vote." 
The  antl-Comm/unists,  having  been  tan- 
warned  and  having  the  couragelto  act,  were 


able  thus  to  take  over  the  meeting  and  elect 
strong  antl-Communlsta  to  all  the  ofllces. 

The  university  was  singularly  free  of  Com- 
munist activity  for  some  time  as  a  result 
of  this  early  action.  The  Conununlsts  went 
underground,  of  course,  but  so  did  the  antl- 
Communlst  students.  When  the  Reds  be- 
gan to  post  their  notices  on  the  bulletin 
boards  and  on  the  walls  of  the  university  at 
night,  our  imderground  went  into  action, 
tearing  down  the  posters  as  soon  as  they 
went  vp,  substituting  janti-Communist  no- 
tices Ihstead.  i 

It  was  a  turbulent  autumn  and  winter  in 
Pelping,  and  when  I  left  I  had,  perforce  and 
through  necessity,  become  as  practiced  in 
counteragitatlon  as  the  most  seasoned 
Marxist.  Moreover,  I  took  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  I  was  leiving  behind  me  the 
nuclexjs  of  an  intellectual  maquis,  trained 
and  prepared  to  meet  and  defeat  the  Conunu- 
nlsts on  their  own  grounds  and  at  their  own 
game. 
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%St:  bailey.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  splendid  edi- 
torial which  apneared  in  the  Clarksburg 
Exponent,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  of  April 
29,  1953:  , 

TEM  PotccNT  Less  PaFaWSBt 

Peter  Edson  writes  from  Washington  that 
the  best  guess  Is  that  the  defense  bxidget 
will  be  cut  10  percent  \mder  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  and  that  causes  us  to  ask 
whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  the  country 
can  afford  such  a  curtailment. 

It  seems  rather  evident  that  in  case  of 
enemy  attack  the  United  States  would  be 
poorly  protected.  We  know  that  enemy 
pWme*  would  get  throu^. 

^Yet  President  msenhower,  a  military  gen- 
eral though  he  Is.  seems  willing  to  risk  de- 
fense and  American  lives  for  a  slash  in  the 
defense  budget. 

Edson *&  report  of  the  sttiiation  follows: 

When  the  Truman  administration's  $41 
billion  mUitary  budget  for  next  year  was 
tossed  back  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration,  with  in- 
structions to  cut  it  back  to  essentials,  one  of 
the  younger  staff  ofllcers  who  had  worked  on 
the  original  estimates  sighed  wearily  and 
said: 

"Well,  I  guess  the  first  thing  to  do  is  get 
the  Republican  definition  of  an  'essential.' " 

TO  date,  this  definition  has  never  been  put 
in  writing.  But  program  by  program.  De- 
fense Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  and  his  new 
Pentagon  team  have  been  cutting  back  man- 
power requirements  and  forcing  reductions 
wherever  they  could.  Best  guess  now  Is  that 
the  defense  budget  for  the  year  beginning 
next  July  1  wiU  be  cut  by  at  least  10  per- 
cent or  over  $4  billion. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  W.  J.  Mc- 
Neil— an  ex-admlral  who  has  been  kept  over 
on  the  Job  of  comptroller  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices by  the  new  administration — was  prouder 
of  the  original  1954  budget  than  any  pre- 
pared since   unification   was   begun. 

When  this  budget  was  announced  early  in 
January,  McNeil  declared  that  there  had 
been  real  service  cooperation  in  Its  prepara- 
tlotu    Mobody  h»A  raised  a  loud  voice  of 


protest  over  any  decision.  And  for  the  flr^ 
time  there  had  been  real  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  buying  too  much  or  too 
many  of  some  800  items,  led  by  tanks  ai^ 
trucks. 

The  size  of  the  budget  was  determine  . 
not  on  the  basis,  of  how  much  money  th^y 
thought  they  could  get  from  Congress,  or 
what  the  tai^wyers  would  stand  for.  Iit- 
stead.  the  first  deteraaination  was  how  big 
an  armed  force  the  country  had  to  maintain 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Then' they  started  figuring  what  It  would 
cost  to  keep  this  force  in  being  with  a  reserve 
of  all  supplies  needed  for  a  full  year  of  all- 
out  war. 

The  size  of  the  Azined  Forces — a  maximum 
of  3,700,000  men  IQ  all  services — had  been 
set  by  Congress  before.  Translated,  that  was 
enough  manpower  for  a  Navy  of  400  combat 
vessels,  77  Naval  air  squadrons,  3  divisions 
of  Marines,  and  3  Marine  air  wings;  an  Army 
X)t  20  divisions  plus'  18  combat  teams,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserves;  an  Jiir 
Force  now  over  100  wings,  to  be  increaoed 
gradually  to  143. 

The  number  of  bates,  camps,  and  schools 
to  be  operated  for  this  force  was  determined 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  added  up. 
The  degree  of  modernization  was  decided  on 
to  find  what  equipment  replacement  costs 
would  be.  I 

This  took  into  account  such  things  ae  the 
fact  that  combat  planes  wear  out  In  from  3 
to  5  years,  even  when  they  are  not  in  com- 
bat. The  number  of  hours  these  planes 
could  be  fiown  for  training  purposes  had  to 
be  determined,  and  the  cost  estimated. 

All  these  and  a  lot  more  calculations  like 
them  are  what  really  determined  the  size  of 
next  year's  mUitary  budget.  { 

The  Important  point  about  cutting 'this 
budget  Is  that  any  Cuts  mean  some  of  these 
things  will  not  get  done,  and  there  will  be 
that  much  less  national  defense. 

As  of  July  1.  1958,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  It  will  have  a  credit  of  some 
$62  billion  In  the  Treasvuy — unspent  but 
largely  obligated  for  future  spending.  ^  For 
next  year  an  additional  $41  billion  of  new 
spending  authority  was  asked  In  January. 

Originally,  the  services  expected  to  write 
checks  for  about  $43  billion  wcnrth  of  mili- 
tary pay,  subsistence,  and  supplies  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  This  would 
leave  an  unspent  credit  of  $60  billion  ma  of 
July  1,  1964.  t 

Secretary  Wilson  points  out  that  you  cant 
save  money  by  cutting  a  credit  for  money 
not  yet  ap|M-oprlated.  Nevertheless,  these 
large  carryovers  have  been  the  special  tar- 
gets for  oongresaional  economy  knife- 
throw^. 

The  fact  that  It  takes  a  long  time  to  tool 
up  a  factory  and  get  into  mass  production  on 
a  new  model  plane,  tank,  gxm.  or  guided 
mlssUe  is  what  makes  these  carryover  credlU 
necessary.  If  the  holdovers  are  cut  back.  It 
simply  means  that  there  will  be  fewer 
weapxms  available  In  the  futtire  than  there 
would  be  otherwise. 

Secretary  Wilsoq  has  been  polishing  off 
plans  to  cut  back  on  the  defense  production 
base.  This  means  that  a  niunber  of  stand- 
by arms  plants  that  have  been  running  at 
less  than  peak  capacity  will  be  closed  down 
entirely.  Others  will  be  put  into  tuM  pro- 
duction, to  cut  down  unit  and  total  cost. 

This  will  be  a  complete  change  from  the 
defense  production  policies  of  C.  E.  Wilson, 
the  former  defense  mobilization  director. 

But  this  whole  subject  of  how  broad  a  de- 
fense production  base  would  be  needed  in 
case  of  all-out  war  is  still  undecided.  Harold 
Vance  pi  Studebaker  ran  a  sxirvey  on  It  last 
year  and  came  up  with  the  answer  that  the 
presently  planned  base  was  far  too  sq^alL 
His  report  was  that  It  might  tsXe  $2  blUl(Hi 
or  more  In  new  plants.    There's  only  half  p 
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"The  very  time  I  thought  1  was  lost 
The  diingeon  shook  and  the  chain  fell  off. 
Tou  got  a  right.  I  got  a  right. 
We  aU  got  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life." 


2^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLOBJDA 

XM  THB  8ENATB  OF  TBS  UNITED  ffTATK 

Wedneiday,  May  20,  1953 

ICr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  last 
Monday  I  received  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcobo  an  article  entitled  "The  United 
States  Negro.  1953."  published  in  Time 
magazine  of  May  11.  1953.  The  article 
was  returned  to  me  by  the  Public 
Printer  with  a  statement  that  the  cost 
of  printing  would  be  $242.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  cost  exceeds, 
the  amount  permitted  luider  the  rule,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkc- 
CMU».  as  follows: 

THS   UNTrSD   8TATXS   Nxoso.    1953 — A   Dbcaob 
or  Prog>x2s  Has  Wsoxtoht  a  RxvoLxrnoM  ix      tx 
His  Lot,  Bkottcht  Hue  Moas  PaoarsaxTT 
AMD  FttnooM — AMD  Nrw  Pkoblxms 

'^eU  me,"  asked  the  British  yisltor.  "do 
your  Negroes  play  golf?" 

The  question,  put  to  a  United  States  bual- 
man.  brought  a  stammering  answer. 

"Tes."  said  the  businessman,  he  supposed 
that  United  States  Negroes  played  golf, 
but  he  had  never  seen  one  with  a  club  in 
his  hand.  Come  to  think  of  it.  he'd  seen  a 
plctvire  of  Joe  Louis  on  a  golf  covirse,  but 
he  had  no  idea  at  what  club  Joe  could  play. 

The  incident  Illustrates  how  little  white 
Americans  generally  know  about  their  col- 
ored fellow  citizens.  Negroes,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  sociologists,  have  "high  social  visibil- 
ity." But  their  Uves  are  in  effect  invisible  to 
most  Americans,  who  rarely  bother  to  look 
behind  the  color  curtain  at  the  Negroes' 
homes,  their  places  of  work  or  worship,  or 
their  spirit.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
•ome  news  about  Negro  golflng. 

Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  recently  opened 
golf  courses  for  Negroes. 

In  Seattle.  Negroes  are  now  free  to  play 
on  rJl  public  golf  courses  (but  they  still 
may  not  take  part  in  tournaments  played  on 
the  same  courses). 

In  Chicago,  where  they  play  on  public 
eoiirses  without  restriction,  the  niunber  of 
Negro  golfers  has  gone  up  from  25,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  more  than  2,000. 

In  New  York  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
public  courses,  and  Negro^  do  play  in  tour- 
naments.       V 

lliese  facts  and  figures,  modest  in  them- 
aelvee,  are  symptoms  of  a  major  revolution 
in  the  life  of  the  United  States  Negro — only 
half  noticed  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation.    It  is 

•  revolution  which,  although  stlU  far  from 
overthrowing  segregation,  amounts  to  the 
biggest,  most  hopeful  change  in  Negro  his- 
tory since  Abraham  Lincoln.  Just  00  years 
ago,  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Says  Negro  Publisher  (Ebony,  Jet)  John  H. 
Johnson:    "Every  Negro  is  a  fioratlo  Alger. 

•  •  •  His  trek  up  from  slavery  Is  the  greatest 
success  story  the  world  has  ever  known." 

msKwrs  OF  pbogkcss 

One  of  the  great  facts  of  United  States 
history  is  that  the  Negro,  no  matter  how  ill 
used,  has  remained  deeply  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  always  hoping  for  the  year  of  Jubilo, 
stubbornly  telling  himself: 


Ttoe  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life  la  stUl 
n  tioned,  and  often  bitter.  The  United 
81  ates'  18  million  Negroes  are  still  denied  the 
rl  ||ht  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  on  equal 
t«  rms  with  whites.  Negroes  still  do  the  me- 
n  $1  jobs  a  id  get  the  lowest  pay;  they  must 
sJimrly  wrist  from  their  white  fellows  a 
ti  ble  Ip   a  restaurant,  a  desk  in  a  school. 

smile,  the  privilege  of  praying  in  a  white 
cj  ,urch  or  using  a  white  swimming  pool. 
T  lis  is  true  on  both  sides  of  the  Mason- 
D  zon'  Line.  While  the  Negro  is  generally 
bi  tter  off,  economically  and  socially.  In  the 
Nirth  (as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  thou- 
si  nds  of  southern  Negroes  still  move  north 
e^  ery  year),  the  North  has  no  caiise  to 
f(  »1  superior.  The  chains  of  prejudice  can 
b  I  as  heavy  In  New  York's  Harlem  <x  on 
Oilcago's  South  Side  as  anywhere  in  the 
S  mth.  Yet  North  and  South,  the  year 
o4  Jubilo  seems  a  little  closer. 

In  1942,  in  a  brUllant  study  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro,  Swedish  Economist  Gunnar  Myr- 
dikl  reported:  "Negroes  are  In  desperate  need 
oi  Jobs  and  bread,  even  more  so  than  of 
ji  stlce  in  the  courts  and  of  the  vote."  This 
d(  ifinitlon  of  the  Negro's  needs  is  today  strlk- 
iqgly  out  of  date. 

For  most  Negroes,  the  problem  is  no  longer 
jdbB.  but  better  Jobs;  for  many,  it  is  no 
lODger  bread,  but  cake.  The  Negro  wage 
e4mer  today  makes  four  times  as  much  as 
1940  (compared  to  the  white  wage  earner's 
times  as  much).  The  Negro's  average 
yearly  income  is  still  only  a  little  more 
tl  lan  half  of  the  white  average,  but  10  years 
ago  it  was  about  35  percent. 

The  forces  that  kept  the  southern  Negro 
fibm  voting — Intimidation  and  the  poll  tax — 
aie  largely  beaten.  The  South  has  more 
tlan  1  million  Negro  voters  (compared  to 
3(0,000  in  1938).  amd  there  could  be  half  a 
n  Ulion  more  if  southern  Negroes  were  polit- 
ic Uly  less  apathetic. 

The  Negro  gets  Justice  In  the  courts,  al- 
tl  ough  In  some  southern  courts  he  still 
his  to  fight  for  his  right  (affirmed  by  the 
8i  ipreme  Court)  to  be  heard  by  mixed  Juries. 
Tie  big  Issue  today  is  no  longer  Jxutlce  In 
tie  courts,  but  Justice  in  daily  life.  1.  e., 
tie  fight  agiilnst  segregation. 

Negro  college  enroUment  is  up  2,500  per- 
cent  over  1930. 

The  life  expectancy  of  the  male  Negro 
hi  IS  gone  up  from  47  years  in  1920  to  59 
ytars.  In  the  same  period,  the  white's  life 
eipectancy  has  risen  more  slowly,  from  56 
tc  66  years.  With  improving  living  stand- 
aids,  the  gap  between  the  white  man's  and 
tqe  Negro's  life  span  Is  closing. 


pmoepnuTT:  cAon.iACs  and  babbittb 
The  signs  of  Negro  prosperity  are  every- 
w:  lere.  On  the  rooftops  of  Manhattan's  Bar- 
len  grows  that  bare,  ugly  forest  of  TV  an- 
te inas  which  has  become  a  new  symbol  of 
m  ddle-class  achievement.  On  the  outskirts 
of  Atlanta  are  shiny  new  Negro  housing  de- 
ve  opments  (financed  by  Southern  whites), 
wj  th  built-in  washing  machines.  Yet  the 
St  eets  of  Harlem  are  still  largely  slum  streets, 
aid  a  few  blocks  from  the  Atlanta  i^^xart- 
m^nts  stiknd  the  old  clapboard  huts  with 
oiJtdoor  privies.  Where  should  one  look  for 
th  e  real  direction  of  the  Negro  economy? 

[Jnlted  States  business,  for  one,  has  its 
eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  the  TV  antennas  and 
th^  washing  machines.  United  States  Ne- 
gr  MM  today  have  an  annual  income  of  $15 
bi  lion  a  year — almost  as  much  a*  the  na- 
ticnal  income  of  Canada,  or  more  than  the 
va  ue  of  all  United  States  export  trade.  Ne- 
fnt  publications,  whose  advertising  columns 
were  until  recently  dominated  by  hair 
St]  aighteners  and  skin  bleachers,  are  now 
ag  eam  with  four -color  ads  of  all  the  national 
briknds — a  dusky  glamor  girl  smiling  above 
:  Mck  of  Li^ckles,  Negro  men  of  distinction 
slj;  ping  Calvert,  a  Negro  executive  praising 
Bennington  typewriters.  (Mjott  advertising 
ag  tndes  now  have  q>eclal  Negro  market  con- 
su  tants  who  see  to  it  that  ads  will  sell  and 
noi  offend  Negroes.) 

r 


The  Negro  is  a  good  customer.  Re  wants  to 
feel  that  he  can  buy  the  best.  Swift  &  Co. 
does  not  advertise  ita  ordinary  fowl  In  Negro 
publications,  but  the  more  expensive  Swift's 
Premium  ("The  dream  chicken  that  c«m« 
true").  Several  Negro  famlUes  often  pool 
their  savings  to  buy  an  expensive  car  and 
drive  it  on  alternate  days.  On  Harlem's 
Lenox  Avenue.  Cadillacs  are  so  commonplace 
that  nobody  turns  to  look  at  them  any  more 
(a  situation  which  one  resourceful  driver 
met  by  having  hie  Cadillac's  top  painted  a. 
gay  plaid). 

Some  of  the  Cadillac  prosperity  is  obvl<. 
ously  false  or  forced:  many  Negroes  ar« 
driven  to  spend  their  earnings  in  showy  way* 
because  they  still  cannot  get  the  more  or« 
dlnary  things  a  white  man  with  a  similar 
income  would  buy;  that  Is.  a  decent  home  or 
a  vacation  trip  to  a  good  resort.  Says  a 
Negro  leader  in  St.  Louis  (where  Negro  hous- 
ing is  particularly  bad) :  "A  flashy  car  be- 
comes their  living  room,  the  only  one  they've 
got."  Sajrs  a  San  Francisco  Negro:  "It  Is  a 
sort  of  mobile  aspirin  tablet." 

Despite  the  flashy  cars,  the  Negro's  spend- 
ing habits  have  changed  radically.  He  save* 
much  more  than  he  \ised  to.  Big  insurance 
companies,  which  once  considered  Negro 
business  more  trouble  than  It  wae  worth, 
now  go  after  it.  Loan  companies,  car  deal- 
ers,  etc.,  find  Negroes  excellent  credit  risks. 
There  are  signs  that  the  Negro  has  begun  to 
develop  a  large,  strong  middle  class.  Some 
Negro  leaders.  In  fact,  believe — and  they  do 
not  consider  it  a  bad  thing — ^hat  the  Negro 
Is  turning  into  the  Nation's  new  Babbitt. 

Though  Negro  home  ownership  has  gone  up 
dramatically,  the  most  depressing  feature  of 
the  Negro's  existence  is  still  his  home.  Ne- 
groes now  own  nearly  a  thirrl  of  the  pieces 
they  live  in.  a  two- thirds  rise  over  1040. 
(White  home  ownership  has  risen  more  slow- 
ly In  the  same  i>erlods,  is  now  67  percent.) 
But  nearly  a  third  of  all  Negro  homes  are 
dilapidated,  compared  with  less  than  10  per- 
cent in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  lion  than 
20  percent  of  all  Negro  homes  are  overcrowd- 
ed, compared  with  6>yi  percent  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

TRI    CBXAT    nCAlfCIPATOtfl 

The  foundation  of  the  Negro's  eootKMnlo 
progress  Is  the  fact  that  he  has  broken  In 
large  numbers  out  of  farm  and  domeetie 
work  into  industry.  Dvulng  World  War  n, 
a  million  Negroes  went  into  defense  indus- 
tries. By  and  large,  they  have  stayed  in 
industry  ever  since.  Today,  nearly  11  peronni 
of  all  United  States  Industrial  workers  are 
Negroes — twice  as  numy  as  in  1940.  Most 
Negroes  are  still  held  to  luukUled  Jobs.  But 
there  has  been  progress: 

Among  United  SUtes  skUled  workers  and 
foremen,  4  percent  are  now  Negroes,  up  from 
2>4  percent  in  1940. 

Among  clerical  and  sales  personnel.  SVi 
percent  are  now  Negroes,  up  from  1  percent 
in  1940. 

Among  women  professional  and  technical 
workers,  7  percent  are  Negroee,  up  from  4^6 
percent  in  1940. 

One  big  trouble:  there  simply  are  not 
enough  qualified  Negroes.  Example:  United 
States  industry  wUl  hire  all  the  Negroes  en- 
gineers it  can  get,  but  few  Negroe  ooUege 
students  go  in  for  science  or  engineerii^. 
They  still  favor  the  respectable,  relatively 
secure  professions,  such  as  teaching,  medi- 
cine, the  ministry  and  the  law.  In  business. 
Negroes  are  generally  in  service  lines,  e.  g., 
undertakers,  barbers,  cleaners,  etc.  This  la 
not  entirely  the  result  of  discrimination. 
Also  to  blame:  the  Negro's  lack  of  con- 
fidence, which  makes  him  underestimate  his 
very  real  opportunities. 

Negroes  know  that  they  have  advanced 
because  these  are  good  times  for  the  country 
as  a  whole;  and  some  fear  that  their  gains 
might  melt' away  in  a  depression:  But  most 
Negro  leaders  agree  that  the  Negro's  progress 
in  the  past  decade  has  been  too  solid  ever  to 
be  rolled  back  easily.    One  measure  of  that 
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progress  Is  the  feci  that  the  N^gto's  bies;ect     Keg^  players. 

preoccupation  is  dot  economics,  but  social     on  the  South; 
equality. 

The  biggest  single  blow  against  segregation 
in  the  United  States  has  been  struck  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  great  experiment  of  "in- 
tegration" proved  ^nce  and  for  all  that  (1) 
if  decently  treated  and  trained,  Negroes  can 
fight  as  well  ss  any  man;  (2)  if  properly  led. 
white  Americans  itora  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  live,  work,]  fight  and  die  side  by  side 
with  Negroes.         ] 

From  the  Civil  W""  through  World  War  11. 
Negro  soldiers  wer^  kept  in  segregated  units. 
Despite  individual'  bravery,  their  morale  and 
perfc»-mance  were  generally  low.  In  World 
War  II  there  wer^  some  outstanding  Negro 
unita,  but  of  aU  the  Negroes  in  uniform 
(about  1  million),  90  percent  were  kept  in 
rear-area  service  outfits.  Diiring  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  when  he  urgently  needed  reln- 
forcementa.  General  Elsenhower  put  Negro 
service  troops  thr4>ugh  a  quick  combat  train- 
ing course,  attach^  them  in  platoon  strength 
to  line  companies).  The  experiment  worked : 
the  Negro  troops,!  more  or  less  unsegregated 
for  the  first  time,  made  a  good  combat  show- 
ing. This  experience  became  an  argument 
for  postwar  integration  policy. 

The  Air  Force  ^as  the  first  to  abolish  sep- 
arate unita  for  NMroes.  The  Army  followed. 
By  1951,  in  the  united  States,  Europe,  and 
the  Far  Bast.  Nejgro  soldiers  were  scattered 
through  the  Regular  unita.  Today  the  Army 
has  200,000  Negr^  enlisted  men  (11  percent 
of  total  strength)  and  nearly  4,000  officers. 
The  Air  Force  has  70.000  enlisted  men  (7 
percent)  and  neaj-ly  1,000  officers.  The  Navy, 
lagging  behind  the  others  in  giving  equality 
to  the  Negro,  has  34,000  enlisted  men  (a  little 
less  than  3  percent,  half  of  them  still  in  the 
mess  steward's  M'anch)  and  65  officers. 

In  Army  campt  and  Air  Force  bases  across 
the  Nation  there  ihave  been  virtually  no  inci- 
dento  between  ^^hite  and  colored  soldiers. 
The  only  difficult  has  occurred  at  southern 
Army  camps,  whjere  children  of  colored  offi- 
cers and  enlisted!  men  are  stlU  sent  to  segre- 
gated colored  schools  off  the  post  (the  Presi- 
dent has  recentl|y  promised  to  remedy  that 
situation).  In  Korea  the  integration  policy 
has  worked  wonders  with  the  mca-ale  of  white 
as  well  ss  Negro  troops.  Negro  officers  com- 
mand white  trt^ps  without  any  friction, 
is  jno  longer  even  discussed, 
l^ert  W.  Wilson,  of  Washlng- 
1  officer,  and  a  Negro:  "I 
color  problem  about  once  a 
e  In  the  morning." 
er   emancipators   at  work. 


The    matter 
Says  Lt.  Col. 
ton,  D.  C, 
think  about 
day,  when  I  she 

There    are    o 
Among  them: 

The  machine:!  It  was  faetalonable.  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  particularly  among 
pink-eyed  young  economista,  to  say  that  the 
machine  degraded  man.  Actually,  It  has 
proved  a  great  equalizer.  It  testa  a  man 
coldly  and  without  prejudice;  he  can  either 
run  it  or  he  cannot.  North  and  South,  thou- 
sands of  Negro^  are  experiencing  equality 
for  the  first  tim^  in  their  lives — the  equality 
of  doing  exactly  the  same  work  as  whites  on 
the  assembly  liiie. 

The  courta :  F6r  years,  liberals  have  argued 
that  only  new,  [drastic ,  and  specific  legisla- 
tion, 1.  e.,  FEPCJ,  would  do  the  Negroes  any 
good.  Yet  in  tl^e  past  decade  the  Negro  has 
made  tremendous  progress  not.  In  the  main, 
through  new  legislation,  but  through  a  long 
series  of  court  decisions  interpreting  the 
basic  law  of  the  land :  The  Constitution. 

These  rulings,  it  was  iisually  warned,  were 
out  of  step  with  popular  sentiment  and 
would  provoke  trouble;  yet,  accepted  vir- 
tually without  protest,  they  have  quietly  ac- 
complished a  variety  of  things,  from  forcing 
southern  State  universities  to  accept  Negro 
graduate  studenta  to  opening  up  Chicago 
bowling  alleys  to  Interracial  teams. 

Sjxjrta  and  TV :  The  sight  of  Negroes  play- 
ing major-league  baseball,  carried  all  over 
the  Nation  by  TV,  has  probably  done  as  much 
for  equality  as  most  legal  victories.  South- 
ern minor-league  clubs  have  begun  to  hire 


TV  has  had  another  effect 
it  has  carried  to  thousands 
of  people  their  first  sight  of  colored  and 
white  entertainers  appearing  together.  Says 
onej  Negro  teacher:  "Why,  stuff  like  that, 
coming  into  white  homes,  it's  going  to  make 
the  white  man  think,  whether  he  realizes  it 
or  not." 

IThese  very  American  forces,  constantly 
wc^king  on  North  and  South  alike,  have 
drlVen  racial  discrimination  and  prejudice 
ah4rply  on  the  defensive. 

'thx  nokth  :  cnxaanxAs  on  maim  enaer 

What  is  it  like  to  be  a  Negro  and  actively 
-flglht  segregation  in  the  North?  Haacal 
OUiello  Humes,  30,  is  a  ba<;)ielor  of  arta  from 
Columbia  University,  a  former  infantry  Ueu- 
tenant  who  saw  combat  In  Italy.  With  his 
wife,  he  lives  in  a  White  neighborhood  In 
Seattle.  When  they  first  moved  In.  the 
Humeses  got  threatening  letters  and  obscene 
telephone  calls,  but  they  stuck  it  out. 
Humes  has  three  Jobs:  He  is  studying  for  a 
master  of  arta  in  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington:  he  is  a  city  policeman  in 
the  afternoon:  and  at  night  he  is  a  bouncer 
in  a  mixed  nlghteluB.  His  police  be&t  is  in  a 
white  section,  and  when  some  white  people 
objected,  his  superior  suggested  that  he  ask 
for  a  transfer,  but  he  quietly  replied  that 
he  would  rather  resign  from  the  force.  After 
he  goes  off  duty  each  evening,  he  reporta 
for  work  at  the  China  Pheasant.  By  closing 
time  (5  a.  m.)  Humes  has  usually  lifted  at 
least  one  drunk  (white  or  colored)  well  above 
the  floor  and  carried  him  Into  the  street. 
Hiunes  says  he  does  not  often  wonder 
whether  it's  all  worth  it.  But  when  he  does, 
he  thinks  of  his  wife  and  the  new  baby  she 
is  expecting.    If  that  doesn't  help,  he  prays. 

Humes's  life  Illustrates  the  price  the 
northern  Negro  often  pays  for  his  state  of 
semiequality.  As  a  citizen,  the  Negro  in  the 
NOTth,  by  and  large,  enjoys  tun  rlghta; 
everywhere  except  In  the  border  States,  he 
Is  equal  In  the  schools  and  in  most  public 
services.  His  great  fight  In  the  last  decade 
has  been  for  simple,  decent  treatment  in 
everyday  life.  In  this  fight,  he  has  made 
marked  but  imeven  progress. 

Ten  years  ago,  for  example,  northern  ho- 
tels and  restauranta  that  would  openly  t\irn 
away  Negro  patrons  were  in  the  majcxlty; 
now  they  are  definitely  in  the  minority.  The 
facile  old  excuse — "Personally,  I  don't  care, 
but  the  customers  Just  wouldn't  stand  for 
Negroes  to  come  in  here" — has  t>een  proved 
empty  again  and  again.  The  chief  trouUe 
Is  that  the  Negro  can  never  be  sure:  he  Is 
in  a  constant  guerrilla  war,  always  half 
expecting  to  be  snubbed  by  this  desk  clerk 
or  that  headwaiter,  or  fobbed  off  with  a 
gentlemen's-agreement  type  of  spiel  that  all 
the  tables  have  been  reserved,  all  the  rooms 
taken.  Many  Negroes  prefer  not  to  risk  be- 
ing embarrassed,  stay  away  from  predomi- 
nantly white  places.  On  trips,  many  prefer 
to  drive  all  night,  rather  than  take  the 
chance  of  being  tinned  down  by  a  hotel. 

But  there  are  many  wedges  In  the  walls  of 
prejudice: 

Telephone  companies  In  the  North,  all 
white  until  a  few  years  ago.  now  employ 
5,000  Negroes. 

Denver  now  employs  Negro  bus  drivers 
(long  since  a  fixture  In  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago). J 

Detroit  banks.  In  white  neighborhoods, 
employ  Negro  tellers. 

Many  northern  department  BtonB  hire 
Negro  sales  help. 

New  York  breweries ,  now  hire  Negro  pro- 
duction workers.  i 

The  Negro's  biggest ,  trouble  comes  when 
he  tries  to  live  in  a  white  neighborhood. 
The  worst  race  riota  In  recent  United  States 
history  took  place  In  Detroit  (1943)  and 
Chicago  (1951).  where  there  had  been  a 
huge,  wartime  influx  of  Negro  workers.  To- 
day, both  cities  live  In  somewhat  imeasy 
peace.    The  case  of  Chi^cago  is  xairly  typical. 


Troperty  owners' 
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leagues.**  (^>enly  dedicated 
to  keeping  Ifegroes  out  of  white  neighbor 
hoods,  have  disappeared  or  gone  under 
ground.  NeverthelcBs,  Negroes  rarely  esca; 
their  ghetto — ^they  simply  streteh  ita  bound' 
aries.  White  people  retreat  before  the  Ni 
gro  advance — generally  to  the  suburbs,  whei 
Negroes  are  usually  strictly  barred.  In  man^ 
Chicago  neighborfaoods,  Negroes  and  white^i 
live  side  by  side.  A  mayor's  commission  hai 
organized  the  'lighthouse  system"  unde^ 
which  cltinens  alert  police  as  soon  as  troubli 
signs  appear  in  a  neighborboodi  Pollc^ 
themselves  have  been  put  thro\igh  a  special 
"human  relations"  training  program. 

TBX  sotrra:  >aNfrzKU>  among  uacnolxaS 

Even  If  he  does,  not  meet  outright  hoi 
tUlty  m  the  North,  the  Negro' is  apt  to  mi 
Indifference,  which  can  hurt  worse.  N( 
many  northerners  are  interested  enough 
Negroes  to  worry  ebout  where  they  ride  oi 
a  streetcar:  but  few  are  interested  enoug; 
to  be  reaUy  kl^nd  to  them,  either.  Thi 
South — still  the  home  of  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States  Negroes — cares  far  more  deepp 
ly  about  its  Ne^ro  proUem.  i  I 

A  §fbuth  African  visitor  reporta:  "TC  wenft 
down  there  to  find  the  deep  South.  Bi|t_^ 
everywhere  I  wefhtj  they  said:  "Oh,  this  isn% 
the  deep  Bouthjl  ^You've  got  to  go  farther 
on  to  find  what  you're  lo<Alng  for.  mistef.* 
I  never  did  find  the  deep  South,  where  they 
lynch  Negoes  .liDd  provide  source  materUd 
for  WlUiam  Fa;^ilkner  and  Ulllan  Smith.  It 
wasnt  in  Tennessee,  It  wasnt  In  Georgia.  Ik 
wasn't  In  MissUftipipi.  Now  I'm  beginning  io 
wonder  whetbev'  the  deep  South  really  exists 
any  more." 

There  Is  a  lot!  of  evidence  that  it  does  not* 
The  color  line  is  no  longer  a  barbed -wire, 
fence  strung  between  the  magnolia  trees. 
It  Is  more  likel  a  minefield  through  which 
whites  and  Negi'oes  must  carefully  pick  thelt 
way — and  the  ttiap  is  obviously  out  of  date, 
Segregation  noW  seems  like  something  out  ot, 
Alice  In  Wondeljland  as  rewritten  by  Herman 
Talmadge.  I      i  ; 

In  the  Southf  a  t^egro  may  ride  a  Pullman 
car  and  eat  anyWhere  In  a  diner  (imtil  a  fen 
jrears  ago,  he  hisd  to  eat  behind  a  curtain) 
But  he  must  b^y  his  ticketa  at  a  segregate 
ticket  window.  1  He  may  sit  anywhere  In  ail 
airplane,  but  his  waiting  room  at  the  alrpor^ 
is  likely  to  be  Jim  CTrow.  He  may  ride  in  ele* 
vators,  body-t<>-body  with  whites,  but  in 
buses  and  streetcars  he  must  still  Jostle  pas* 
standing  white  paeengers  to  the  Jim  Crow 
rear.  (In  some  cities  be  may  sit  down  in  th|i 
white  area  if  there  are  empty  seata.  and  white 
people  will  often  sit  down  in  the  colored  ttxt^ 
if  the  white  ai^a  is  crowded.) 

Several  States  give  Negro  doctors 
membership  in  their  medical  societies, 
Negro  doctors  ere  not  allowed  to  practice  1^ 
most  Southern  hospitals.  (White  prlvatjs 
ambulances  often  refuse  to  pick  up  criticalw 
injured  Negroes.)  A  Negro  Is  welcome  tp 
shop  In  almost  any  Southern  department 
store,  but  in  most  he  may  not  try  on  a  kvix 
tmtil  he  buys  It.  I    j 

A  Negro  may  give  a  white  panhandl^  » 
handout  but  he  may  not  follow  him  into  k 
bar  with  the  sign,  "Whites  only."  He  ina(y 
attend  the  graduate  schools  of  State  universi- 
ties (about  1,000  do) ,  but  he  may  not  attend 
undergraduate  colleges — with  some  excep- 
tions (e.  g..  University  of  LoulsvlUe,  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware) .  In  such  schools  Negro  add 
white  studenta  get  on  without  friction,  aad 
form  friendships;  but  the  Negroes,  while  they 
eat  witti  whites,  may  not  belong  to  whi^ 
fraternities — but  they  are  aUowed  to  attend 
dances  iu  guesta.  I J 

In  many  important  industries  Of  Itne 
South,  e-  g-  Haspel,  Chrysler,  International 
Harvester,  Glenn  M&rtln,  Firestone  Tire  )Si 
Rubber.  Negroes  l*rork  side  by  side  witto 
whites  (only  South  Carolina  still  has  a  law 
requiring  segregation  in  wcM-k  areas).  UnloD 
meeting  are  nonsegregated.  but  some  locals 
have  raised  hell  Wl^^'^  union  headquarkeia 


piugreas  U  the  fae^  thftt  the  Negio'a  biggest 
preoccupation  la  4ot  eoonomlos,  but  social 
equality.  I 

The  biggest  singly  blow  against  segregation 
In  the  United  States  has  been  struck  by  the 
Armed  Porcea.  The  great  experiment  of  "In- 
tegration" proved  once  and  for  all  that  (1) 
If  decently  treated,  and  trained,  Negroes  can 
nght  as  well  as  any  man;  (2)  If  properly  led. 
white  Americans  from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  live,  work,]  fight  and  die  side  by  side 
with  Negroes.  | 

From  the  Civil  >(irar  through  World  War  n. 
Negro  soldiers  were  kept  In  segregated  units. 
£>esplte  Individual  bravery,  their  morale  and 
performance  were  generally  low.  In  World 
War  II  there  wer^  some  outstanding  Negro 
units,  but  of  alll  the  Negroes  In  uniform 
(about  1  millions,  90  percent  were  kept  In 
rear-area  service  putflts.  During  the  Battle 
of  the  Btilge.  wheh  he  urgently  needed  rein- 
forcements. Oene^al  Elsenhower  put  Negro 
service  troops  through  a  quick  combat  train- 
ing course,  attached  them  In  platoon  strength 
to  line  companies),  The  experiment  worked: 
the  Negro  troops.!  more  or  less  unsegregated 
for  the  first  time,  made  a  good  combat  show- 
ing. This  experience  became  an  argxunent 
for  postwar  Integration  policy. 

The  Air  Force  ^as  the  first  to  abolish  sep- 
arate units  for  NMToes.  The  Army  followed. 
By  1051,  In  the  united  States,  Europe,  and 
the  Far  East.  N<^o  soldiers  were  scattered 
through  the  Regular  units.  Today  the  Army 
has  200.000  Negro  enlisted  men  (11  percent 
of  total  strength)  and  nearly  4.000  officers. 
The  Air  Force  has  70.000  enlisted  men  (7 
percent)  and  nearly  1,000  officers.  The  Navy, 
lagging  behind  the  others  In  giving  equality 
to  the  Negro,  has  34,000  enlisted  men  (a  little 
less  than  3  percent,  half  of  them  still  In  the 
mess  steward's  branch)  and  66  officers. 

In  Army  camps  and  Air  Force  bases  across 
the  Nation  there  have  been  virtually  no  Inci- 
dents between  ^hlte  and  colored  soldiers. 
The  only  dlfflculiy  has  occurred  at  southern 
Army  camps,  whjere  children  of  colored  offi- 
cers and  enlisted!  men  are  still  sent  to  segre- 
gated colored  schools  off  the  post  (the  Presi- 
dent has  recently  promised  to  remedy  that 
situation).  In  Korea  the  Integration  policy 
has  worked  wondiers  with  the  morale  of  white 
as  well  ss  Negro  troops.  Negro  officers  com- 
mand white  trt^ps  without  any  friction. 
The  matter  Is  no  longer  even  discussed. 
Says  Lt.  Col.  Robert  W.  Wilson,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  mOrl  officer,  and  a  Negro:  "I 
think  about  the  I  color  problem  about  once  a 
day,  when  I  shave  In  the  morning." 

There  are  otner  emancipators  at  work. 
Among  them: 

The  machine:  It  was  fashionable.  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  particularly  among 
pink-eyed  young  economists,  to  say  that  the 
machine  degraded  man.  Actually.  It  has 
proved  a  great  equalizer.  It  tests  a  man 
coldly  and  without  prejudice:  he  can  either 
run  It  or  he  cannot.  North  and  South,  thou- 
sands of  Negro^  are  experiencing  equality 
for  the  first  tim*  In  their  lives — the  equality 
of  doing  exactly  the  same  work  as  whites  on 
the  assembly  llile. 

The  covuts :  POr  years,  liberals  have  argued 
that  only  new.  jdrastlc.  and  specific  legisla- 
woxild  do  the  Negroes  any 
ie  past  decade  the  Negro  ha« 
IS  progress  not,  In  the  main, 
through  new  legislation,  but  through  a  long 
series  of  court  decisions  Interpreting  th« 
basic  law  of  the  land :  The  Constitution. 

These  rulings.  It  was  usually  warned,  were 
out  of  step  with  popular  sentiment  and 
would  provoke  trouble;  yet,  accepted  vir- 
tually without  protest,  they  have  quietly  ac- 
complished a  variety  of  things,  from  forcing 
southern  State  universities  to  accept  Negro 
graduate  students  to  opening  up  Chicago 
bowling  alleys  to  Interracial  teams. 

Sports  and  TV :  The  sight  of  Negroes  play- 
ing major-league  baseball,  carried  all  over 
the  Nation  by  TV,  has  probably  done  as  much 
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M«ffo  playen.  T7  has  had  another  effect 
on  the  South;  It  has  carried  to  thousands 
of  people  their  first  sight  of  colored  and 
white  entertainers  appearing  together.  Says 
onei  Negro  teacher:  "Why.  stuff  like  that, 
coming  Into  white  homes.  It's  going  to  make 
the  white  man  think,  whether  he  reallaea  It 
or  not." 

These  very  American  forces,  constantly 
wc^klng  on  North  and  South  alike,  have 
driven  racial  discrimination  and  prejudice 
sharply  on  the  defensive. 


tlon.  1.  e.,  FEP< 
good.  Tet  In  tt 
made  tremendoii 


THX  nobth:  cnnuuLLAs  ok  kasn 

What  Is  It  like  to  be  a  Niegro  and  actively 
figbt  segregation  In  the  North?  Haacal 
Othello  Humes,  30,  Is  a  bacjtielor  of  arts  from 
Columbia  University,  a  former  Infantry  lieu- 
tenant who  saw  combat  In  Italy.  With  his 
wife,  he  lives  In  a  white  neighborhood  In 
Seattle.  When  they  firs^  moved  In.  the 
Humeses  got  threatening  letters  and  obaoene 
telephone  calls,  but  they  stuck  It  out. 
Humes  has  three  Jobs:  He  Is  studying  for  a 
master  of  arts  In  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington;  he  is  a  city  policeman  In 
the  afternoon;  and  at  night  he  Is  a  bouncer 
In  a  mixed  nightclub.  His  police  beat  is  Ln  a 
white  section,  and  when  some  white  people 
objected,  his  superior  suggested  that  he  ask 
for  a  transfer,  but  he  quietly  replied  that 
he  would  rather  resign  from  the  force.  After 
he  goes  off  duty  each  evening,  he  reports 
for  work  at  the  China  Pheasant.  By  closing 
time  (5  a.  m.)  Humes  has  usually  lifted  at 
least  one  drunk  (white  or  colored)  well  above 
the  floor  and  carried  him  Into  the  street. 
Htunes  says  be  does  not  often  wonder 
whether  It's  all  worth  It.  But  when  he  does, 
he  thinks  of  his  wife  and  the  new  baby  she 
Is  expecting.    If  that  doesn't  help,  he  prajrs. 

Humes's  life  illustrates  the  price  the 
northern  Negro  often  pays  for  his  state  of 
semlequality.  As  a  cltlzjen,  the  Negro  In  the 
North,  by  and  large,  enjoys  full  rights; 
everywhere  except  In  the  border  States,  he 
Is  equal  In  the  schools  and  In  most  public 
services.  His  great  fight  In  the  last  decade 
has  been  for  simple,  decent  treatment  In 
everyday  life.  In  this  fight,  he  has  made 
marked  but  uneven  progress. 

Ten  years  ago.  for  example,  northern  ho- 
tels and  restaurants  that  would  openly  turn 
away  Negro  patrons  were  In  the  majority; 
now  they  are  definitely  In  the  minority.  The 
facile  old  excuse — "Personally,  I  don't  care, 
but  the  customers  Just  wouldn't  stand  for 
Negroes  to  come  In  here" — ^has  been  iHt>ved 
empty  again  and  again.  The  chief  trouMe 
Is  that  the  Negro  can  never  be  sure:  he  Is 
In  a  constant  guerrilla  war,  always  half 
expecting  to  be  snubbed  by  this  desk  clerk 
or  that  headwalter,  or  fobbed  off  with  a 
gentlemen's-agreement  type  of  q>lel  that  all 
the  tables  have  been  reserved,  all  the  rooms 
taken.  Many  Negroes  prefer  not  to  risk  be- 
ing embarrassed,  stay  away  from  predomi- 
nantly white  places.  On  trips,  many  prefer 
to  drive  all  night,  rather  than  take  the 
chance  of  being  turned  down  by  a  hotel. 

But  there  are  many  wedges  In  the  walls  of 
ju-ejudlce: 

Telephone  companies  In  the  North,  all 
white  until  a  few  years  ago.  now  employ 
5,000  Negroes. 

Denver  now  employs  Negro  btis  drivers 
(long  since  a  flzttire  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago). 

Detroit  banks,  in  white  neighborhoods, 
employ  Negro  tellers. 

Many  northern  department  st(M«s  hire 
Negro  sales  help. 

New  York  breweries  now  hire  Negro  pro- 
duction workers. 

The  Negro's  biggest ,  trouble  comes  when 
he  tries  to  live  in  a  j  white  neighborhood. 
The  worst  race  riots  in  recent  United  States 
history  took  place  in  Detroit  (1043)  and 
Chicago  (1951).  wheriB  there  had  been  a 
huge,  wartime  Influx  of  Negro  workers.    To- 
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Troperty  oitr^erB'  leagaea.'*  openly  dedicated 
to  keeping  Negroes  out  of  white  nelghbor<^ 
hoods,  have  disappeared  or  gone  undert 
ground.  Nevertheftess,  Negroes  rarely  escape, 
their  ghetto — ^they  simply  stretch  Its  bound*i 
arles.  White  people  retreat  before  the  Ne^J 
gro  advancei — generally  to  the  suburbs,  where 
Negroes  are  usually  strictly  barred.  In  many' 
Chicago  neighborhoods.  Negroes  and  whlt^ 
live  side  by  side.  A  mayor's  commission  had 
organized  the  "lighthouse  system^'  undetr 
which  cltlaens  alert  police  as  soon  as  trouble 
signs  appear  in  a  neighborhood!  PoUoa 
themselves  have  b^n  put  through  a  speclAl 
"human  relationji'*  training  program. 

THX  sotrt|B:  Mij|<iriKU»  amono  MACMOLIAS 

Kven  if  be  does,  not  meet  outright  has-* 
tUlty  in  the  North,  the  Negro' is  apt  to  meet 
indifference,  which  can  hurt  worse.  Not 
many  northerners  i  are  Interested  enough  In 
Negroes  to  worry  »bout  where  they  ride  oil 
a  streetcar:  but  few  are  interested  enough 
to  be  really  kind  to  them,  either.  The 
South — still  the  home  of  two- thirds  of  the 
United  States  N^igroes — cares  far  more  deep- 
ly about  Its  Ne^  problem. 

A  §&u^  Afrldiai^  visitor  reports:  "I  went 
down  there  to  llBiid  the  deep  South.  But 
everywhere  I  wett]  they  said:  "Oh.  this  Isnt 
the  deep  Bouthli  You've  got  to  go  farther 
on  to  find  what  you're  looking  for.  mister.' 
I  never  did  find  the  deep  South,  where  they 
lynch  Negoes  .ahd  provide  source  material 
for  William  Fa\^|lkner  and  Lillian  Smith.  It 
wasnt  in  Tennessee,  It  wasnt  in  Georgia,  it 
wasn't  in  Mlssittlppl.  Now  I'm  beginning  \o 
wonder  whetheif  the  deep  South  really  ezUlto, 
any  more,"         11 

Thei^  18  a  lodlof  I  evtdenee  that  it  does  not.. 
The  color  line  |  Is  no  longer  a  baibed-wtre 
fence  strung  bjetiTeen  the  magnesia  trees. 
It  Is  more  llkej'  a  minefield  through  which 
whites  and  Neg^»e«  must  carefuUy  pick  their 
way — and  the  map  is  obviously  out  of  date; 
Segregation  noil  seems  like  something  out  ot, 
Alice  In  WondeMaUd  as  rewritten  by  Hermanj 
Taimadge.  I  > 

In  the  South^'  a  Nagro  may  ride  a  Pullman 
car  and  eat  anywhjere  In  a  diner  (until  a  few 
years  ago.  he  hiad  to  eat  behind  a  c\irtaln). 
But  he  must  bUy  his  tickets  at  a  segregated 
ticket  window.  He  may  sit  anywhere  In  an 
airplane,  but  his  waiting  room  at  the  airport 
la  likely  to  be  Jim  Crow.  He  may  ride  in  ele* 
vators,  body-t<>-body  with  whites,  but  1^ 
buses  and  streetcars  he  must  still  Jostle  past 
standing  white  pasengers  to  the  Jim  CroW 
rear.  (In  some  cities  he  may  sit  down  In  the 
white  area  If  there  are  empty  seats,  and  white 
people  will  often  sit  down  in  the  colored  unfk 
If  the  white  area  is  crowded.)  ' 

Several  States  give  Negro  doctors  full 
membership  in.  their  medical  societies,  bxxt 
Negro  doctors  are  not  allowed  to  practice  in 
most  Southern  hospitals.  (White  private 
ambiilances  often  refxise  to  pick  up  critically 
injtu-ed  Negroes.)  A  Negro  is  welcome  tb 
shc^  in  almost  any  Southern  department 
store,  but  in  most  he  may  not  try  on  a  lnd% 
until  he  buys  It.  ; 

A  Negro  may  give  a  white  panhandler  h 
handout  but  he  may  not  follow  him  into  k 
bar  with  the  sign,  "Whites  only."  He  inay 
attend  the  graduate  schools  of  State  universi- 
ties (about  1,000  do) ,  but  he  may  not  attend 
undergraduate  colleges — with  some  excep- 
tions (e.  g..  University  of  Louisville.  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware) .  In  such  schools  Negro  and 
white  students  get  on  without  friction,  and 
form  friendships;  but  the  Negroes.  wbUe  they 
eat  wltti  whites.  px»j  not  belong  to  whl^ 
f  ratemHles — but  they  are  aUowed  to  attend 
dances  as  guests.  I    i 

In  many  important  industries  pC  \t^.9 
South,  e.  g..  Kaspel.  Chrysler,  International 
Harvester,  Glenn  Martin,  Firestone  Tire  ik 
Rubber.  Negroes  ♦ork  side  by  side  wltti 
whites  (only  South  Carolina  still  has  a  lOW 
requlrlatg  segregation  in  work  areas) .    Unioti 
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atdsnd  an  end  to  segregated  toilet  f aciUtto*. 
But  In  one  plant  near  Atlanta,  when  the 
"colored"  and  "white"  slgne  over  the  foun- 
tains wore  out.  nobody  bothered  to  repaint 
them,  and  segregation  for  drlnlElng  stopped. 
(But  If  someone  had  {K^tested  formally  that 
It  should  stop.  It  would  unquestionably  hav« 
been  furiously  enfcarced.) 

araxroGLs  nf  thx  soul 
Mob  violence  Is  rare.  The  year  1952  was 
the  first  without  a  single  reported  lynching. 
^  Many  of  the  South 's  "better  people."  who  for 
yean  tacitly  condoned  the  Klan.  have  now 
abandoned  It.  It  Is  socially  as  safe  to  back 
actlmask  bills  as  it  was  once  to  take  hot 
broth  to  an  ailing  mammy's  cabin. 

The  principle  that  Negroes  miist  have  sep- 
'  arate  but  equal  facilities  ■  was  an  empty 
phrase  a  decade  ago;  today  It  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming reality.  Most  Southerners  feel  that 
unless  they  make  separate  but  eqxial  a  fact, 
the  courts  are  sure  to  saddle  them  with 
whole-hog  rulings,  i.  e..  complete  equality. 
Many  States  are  hastily  building  fine,  new 
Negro  schools  and  hospitals,  although  from 
a  purely  economic  standpoint  separate  but 
equal  schools  are  Insanely  wasteful.  Most 
Southerners  no  longer  sneer  at  the  educated 
Negro  as  blggety;  many  want  to  help  the 
Negro  get  a  better  education,  better  jobe,  and 
better  housing,  and  let  the  rest  take  care 
of  itself. 

However,  some  Southerners  are  afraid  that 
this  'ormula  may  prove  too  little  and  too 
late.  Southerners  complain  that  there  are 
too  many  whole-hog-or-nothlng  Negroes. 
This  Is  only  partly  triie.  No  southern  Negro 
serloxisly  wants  or  expects  complete  equality 
overnight.  But  all  southern  Negroes  want 
it  as  an  ultimate  goal — and  they  want  to  see 
faster  progress  tovnird  that  goal.  They  have 
become  suspicious  of  gradualism.  They 
want  to  know,  as  one  Negro  leader  puts  it: 
"When  does  Old  Man  Gradualism  run  out?" 
"nie  southern  Negro's  mood  may  be  sunmaed 
up  by  the  case  of  the  successful  Negro  at- 
torney In  Birmingham  who  recently  built  a 
new  home.  "Look  at  It,"  says  a  friend. 
"X<ook  where  It  Is.  Over  there,  on  Dynamite 
HIU.  You  dont  tmlld  a  fSS.OOO  ho\ise  in 
that  location — unless  you  are  a  Negro  and 
haven't  got  a  better  place  to  build  It.  Some 
say  be  wanted  to  wait,  hoping  that  maybe 
better  areas  would  open  up.  But  he  wanted 
to  live  In  that  house  before  he  died.  So  he 
built  It." 

Southern  customs  are  still  largely  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Negro  Is  an  Inferior 
being.  But  that  assvanptlon  lacks  the 
peeudosclentlflc  backing  it  still  had  a  gen- 
eration "ago.  For  decades  the  South's  pre- 
occupation with  the  Negro  was  a  kind  of 
ciishlon  against  reality,  a  diversion  from  the 
facts  of  poverty  and  stagnation.  Southern 
poor  whites  had  nothing  if  they  could  not 
feel  superior  to  the  Negro.  Dxirlng  the  ptut 
10  years  the  South  has  been  caught  up  In  a 
great  Industrial  boom;  reality  has  become  a 
little  easier  tp  face. 

Although  many  southerners  today  will 
agree  that  segregation  Is  wrong  in  principle, 
the  vast  majority  still  fiercely  defends  It  as 
right  In  practice.  A  mass  of  State  laws  and 
city  ordinances  enforces  it.  But  southern- 
ers seem  to  know  in  their  hearts  that  it  is 
not  really  defensible,  and  that  the  tide  of 
events  is  against  it.  The  result  is  a  war  in 
the  South's  own  soul  which  many  northern- 
ers, who  see  the  South  only  as  stubborn  and 
narrow  minded,  fall  to  understand.  A 
southern  Negro  and  former  slave  understood 
It.  Said  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  greatest 
Negro  leader  in  United  States  history:  "The 
outside  world  does  not  know  •  •  •  the 
stmggle  that  is  constantly  going  on  In  the 
hearts  of  both  the  southern  white  people 
and  their  former  slaves.  •  •  •  While  both 
races  are  thus  struggling,  they  should  have 


til  e  sympathy,  the  support,  and  th»  forbavr- 
a4ce  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

THK  spiut:  hopxs  ako  hxaoachzs 

The  Negro  has  suffered  more  than  any 
ot  her  group  of  Americans.  He  has  seen  the 
wi  dte  man  at  his  worst,  and  he  might  have 
ti;  med  cynically  against  the  white  man's 
fa  ith  and  values.  But  he  has  not.  The 
N<  gro  does  feel  bitter  about  his  lot.  But  it 
is  a  bitterness  greatly  modified  by  hope, 
pMtlence  and  humor. 

Negro  intellectuals  occasionally  talk  "Af- 
rican nationalism."  But  the  majority  of 
Ui  dted  States  Negroes  feel  no  more  kinship 
tc  the  Kikuyu  of  Kenya  than  to  the  man  in 
til  e  moon.  They « want  to  be,  above  all, 
Ai  aericans. 
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rhe  most  spectacular  illustration  of  the 
lojralty  to  the  United  States  Is  the 
Communists'  crashing  failure  to  win  recruits 
them;    by   FBI   estimates,   no   more 
1,400    Negroes   ever    belonged    to    the 
Communist  Party  at  one  time.     Dr.  Carlton 
,  young  San  Francisco  Negr6  leader, 
these  reasons:  "More  than  anyone  else. 
Negro  believes  in  the  American  opportu- 
to  better  himself.    The  Communist  he 
as   a  run-down,   underprivileged   guy. 
Negro  Just  isn't  Interested  in  the  under- 
role.     Secondly,  he  has  learned  to  be- 
lij^ve  in  the  right  to  protest.     People  like  my- 
always    protesting    against    injustice, 
wduldn't  last  10  seconds  in  Russia.     Also,  no 
sli  gle  group  in  this  country  believes  more 
strongly  in  God  and  the  hereafter.   The  Negro 
t  want  to  catch  hell  on  this  side  of  the 
Riter  Styx  and  on  the  other  side  too."    A 
lawyer   put   it    this   way:    "It's   bad 
enfcugU  to  be  black  without  being  Red  too." 
'  The  Negro  is  still  deeply  religious,  although 
chiirches  have  been  slow  in  flght- 
dlscrlmlnation   before   the   altar.    Says 
Johnson,    wife    of    Flak    University's 
Charles  Johnson:  "I  think  we  got 
best  out  of  Christianity,  because  we  had 
bave  It.     No  matter  how  we  may  scoff,  we 
•  Still,  11  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
is  the  most  segregated  hour  of  Amerl- 
llfe.* 
'There  are  fewer  outstanding  Negro  lead- 
on  the  national  scene  today  than  ever 
Negro  leaders  have  found  that,  as 
th4ir  people's  statxis  Improves,  the  business 
leadership  gets  tougher.     Walter  White, 
secretary  of  the  National  Assoda- 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
reclills  that  back  In  the  days  when  there  were 
4  lynchlngs  a  year,  it  was  a  lot  easier  to 
rai^e  fimds  than  now.     A  great  Negro  leader, 
late  James  Weldon  Johiison,  once  said 
leadership  was  a  form  of  escape;  by  this 
meant   that    "Negro   spokesmen"    might 
a  lot  of  prestige  by  making  speeches 
gathering  personal  followiiigs.  but  did 
really  accomplish  very  much.    Today's 
o  leader  concentrates  on  getting  things 
do4e  on  specific  Issues.     Emancipated  to  a 
extent  from  the  white  professional  11b- 
and  their  pet  slogan,  "education,"  he 
for  Instance,  to  get  a  court  ruling  on 
segregation  in  Pullmans  Instead  of  trying  to 
millions    of    individual    Pullman 
Today's  Negro  leader  does  not 
to  be  known  as  a  firebrand;  the  com- 
pliifient  he  prizes  most   is  to  be  called   a 
tactician.     One  sjrmptom  of  this  change 
1  he  fact   that  Booker  T.  Washington,   a 
supsrb  tactician  whom  most  Negro  leaders 
he  twenties  and  thirties  denounced  as 
Uncle    Tom,    is    being    rediscovered    by 
as  a  great  man.  i 

Negro  still  cannot  forget  hla  dolor. 
writers   and   artists    wish   that   they 
could  be  craftsmen  first  and  Negroes  second, 
they  find  it  virtually  impossible.     Yet 
and  more  Negroes  are  impatient  with 
spirituals  and  the  blues  (including  the  liter- 
form  of  the  blues,  also  known  aa  the 
of  protest) .    Many  intelligent  Negroes 
plainly  eager  to  stop  looking  at  every 
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problem  through  colored  glaaM*.  One  Inter- 
esting symptom:  Negroes  used  to  have  a 
kind  of  secret  slang  >  which,  as  one  Negro 
writer  puts  It,  was  "like  a  tatoo  on  your 
wrist";  it  has  now  all  but  disappeared.  Says 
Negro  photographer  Gordon  Parks:  "There 
la  this  pressure  to  make  good  for  your  whole 
people.  If  you  fall,  they  give  you  a  black 
eye.  But  a  while  back.  I  made  up  my  mind, 
from  now  on  It's  Just  going  to  be  me.  If  I 
want  to  fail,  that's  my  business.  You  cant 
walk  around  with  your  race  piled  on  jaur 
back."  He  adds  thoughtfully,  with  the  per- 
sistent doubt  that  even  the  moat  optlmistio 
Negro  seems  unable  to  escape:  "Anyway, 
that's  what  I  tell  my  kids.  Maybe  I'm  JIust 
blufllng  myself." 

Indications  are  that,  aa  the  Negro  shares 
the  white  man's  privileges  and  opportimi- 
tles,  he  also  shares  his  headaches.  Saya 
a  Negro  newspaperman:  "When  the  Negro 
had  less  freedom,  he  could  blame  the  whites 
for  whatever  went  wrong  with  him.  Now 
it's  harder  for  him  to  blame  the  whites  for 
his  failxire."  Says  Negro  norellst  Ralph 
(Invisible  Man)  Ellison:  "After  a  man  makes 
$10,000  or  920,000  a  year,  the  magic  fades. 
He  Is  Just  another  man  with  his  problems. " 
Most  Negroes  still  wish  they  had  that  kind 
of  problem,  but  many  will  agree  with  BU- 
son  that  "we  are  all  Americans  together,  all 
modem  men  together.  And  we're  all  facing 
the  same  spiritual  crisis." 

Perhaps  the  Negro's  most  serious  problem 
Is  that,  as  he  gets  more  of  the  fruits  of  the 
tree  of  life,  his  appetite  Increases.  Explains 
a  Manhattan  Negro  social  worker:  "A  Negro 
laborer  living  in  Harlem  and  rarely  peering 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  ghetto  might 
be  reasonably  content;  but  if  he  gets  a  good 
Job  downtown,  mixes  with  white  people  on 
a  more  or  less  equal  basis,  and  then  in  the 
evening  is  forced  to  go  home  to  a  mlaerabls 
house  in  Harlem,  he  will  be  bitterly  discon- 
tented." Says  a  Negro  philosopher.  Dr.  Alain 
Locke,  of  Harvard  University :  "The  old  alum 
is  no  longer  the  problem.  It's  the  new.  re- 
spectable slum  that  worries  us.  We  call  it 
Strlver's  Row."  As  Negroes  move  into  Strlv- 
er's  Row,  their  bitterness  at  remaining  In- 
equalities will  mount.  At  the  same  time, 
white  resentment  of  growing  Negro  ambl* 
tlon  may  mount  too.  i 

THX    rUTUXI    LlABnJTT    OK    OTPOKlUWlTt 

Justice  has  been  Imagined  by  mankind  la 
many  different  shapes.     Could  it  be  that  her 
face  is  black  or  brown?    That,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  way  she  is  likely  to  appear  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  people,  whose  skins  are 
colored.     They  are  the  people  in  Asia  and 
in  Africa,  whom  the  United  States  hopes  to 
lead  to  democracy.    They  Judge  the  United 
States  very  largely  on  evidence  drawn  from 
the  Negro  problem.     The  United  SUtes  has 
probably  won  more  enemies  by  stales,  true 
and  false,  about  iu  treatment  of  Negroea 
than  by  any  other  propaganda;   but  many 
Negroes  feel   that  the   United  States  could 
be  winning  friends  instead.     Just  how  much 
individual  Negroes  have  done  to  win  friends 
for  the  United  States  is  almost  never  real- 
ized:   they  have  been  effective  both  in  tb« 
diplomatic   service    (which   so   far   employs 
only  a  handful— about  60)   and  in  personal 
contacts  at  Negro  universities  like  Howard. 
where  young  people  from  Africa  and  Asia 
come  to  learn  about  the  United  States.    Saya 
novelist  Richard  (Native  Son)  Wright:  The 
key  to  Asia  is  right  there  in  Harlem  and  QU 
Chicago's  South  Side.  |     t 

The  Negro  problem  is  basically  not  aoo- 
nomic,  or  social,  or  psychological.  I  Is 
moral.  Prejudice  does  more  moral  harm  to 
those  who  harbor  it  than  to  those  who  are 
hit  by  it.  And  the  most  hopeful  fact  about 
the  Negro's  progress  in  the  last  decada-ila 


»E.  g.,  ofay  (any  white  man).  Mr.  Charlia, 
Miss  Anne  (southern  whites). 
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that  It  could  hot  have  been  ijpoesible  without 
some  moral  progress  by  white  Americans. 
Gunnar  Myrdal  explained  the  United 
States'  state  oJT  mind  on  thd  Negro  problem 
m<M«  succinctly  and  movlngty  than  anyone 
else :  "The  ordinary  American^  is  the  opposite 
of  a  cynic.  H^  Is,  on  the  average,  more  of  a 
believer  and  a  defender  of  tl^  faith  In  hu- 
manity than  the  rest  of  the  occidentals. 
•  *  *  He  investigates  his  faults,  puts  them 
on  record,  an<^  shouts  them  fnom  th^house- 
tops.  •  *  *  America's  handling  of  the  Negro 
problem  has  Iseen  criticized  most  emphat- 
ically by  white  Amerlcims  *  *  *  and  the 
criticism  -•  •  I*  will  not  stop  luntll  America 
has  completeljy  reformed  itself.  * .  *  *  Man- 
kind is  sick  of  fear  and  disbelief.  •  •  • 
If  America  in  actual  practice  could  show  the 
world  (that)  the  Negro  became  finally  inte- 
grated into  modem  democracjii,  all  mankind 
would  be  givep  faith  again  *  *  *  and  Amer- 
ica would  have  splritiial  powe|r  many  times 
stronger  than  all  her  flnancialland  military 
reso'irces — the  power  of  the  txtust  and  sup- 
port of  all  good  people  on  earth.  America 
is  free  to  choose  whether  the  Negro  shall 
remain  bar  Ability  or  beoom|B  her  oppor- 
tunl^."  I 


RetolatioBs  of  Otu  Hcory  Pott,  No.  2549, 
YFW,  tmd  Other  Veterans'  Off aBiutioiu 
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or  TXXAS  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  19,  19Si 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  \o  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  resblution  adopted  by  the  Otis 
Henry  Post,|No.  2649.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  JTexarkana.  Tex.,  expressing 
opposition  tlo  any  reduction  in  veterans' 
benefits  for  service -connected  or  non- 
servlce-con^ected  disability  or  the  re- 
duction of  ihe  number  of  hospital  beds 
in  Veterans'  Administration!  hospitals. 
It  is  as  follows:  l 

Whereas  tlie  Congress  ot  the  United  States 
of  America  iji  considering  a  measure  whldi 
would  deprivie  veterans  of  hoepitil  beds,  hos- 
pitalization for  non-servlce-cohnected  dis- 
abilities wh^re  the  veterans  biave  limited 
means;  and  ! 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  the  Ublted  States 
have  served  (heir  country  in  peace  and  war, 
on  land  and  tea.  and  In  the  air,  and  on  many 
distant  aharies.  to  the  detriment  of  their 
personal  buainess,  hocnes.  and  private  lives 
for  the  benellt  of  all  citizens  and  some  aliens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  who  never 
served  in  this  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  denial  of  hospitalization,  hos- 
pital beds,  and  medical  service  to  non- 
service-oonnected  veterans  as  well  as  service- 
connected  veterans  would  materially  affect 
the  health  ^nd  welfare  ct  numberless  vet- 
erans in  all  categories,  should  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  hoepitalizatlon  benefits  to 
veterans  be  materially  reduced;  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Otis  Henry  Post,  No.  2549, 
Veterans  of  foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  "thtit  it  go  on  record  as  opposing 
any  reductiota  In  veteran  benefits  for  service- 
connected  at  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ity or  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thia  resolution 
be  forwarded  without  delay  to  the  Congress- 
men from  Texas  and  Arkansaa  In  our  re- 
epective  districts. 


Passed  and  approved  thia  IStb  day  of  May 
A.  D.  1953. 

Smmrr  Mncai^, 
Commander,  Otis  Henry  Post, 
No.  2549,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Attest: 

Joaw  FaicB. 

Adiuttmt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  similar 
resolutions  from  other  posts  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  nrst  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas:  Harrison  Coun- 
ty Post.  No.  3969.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  «*iarshall.  Tex.;  Franklin  County 
Post,  No.  3992,  Veterans  of  Pereign  Wars, 
Mount  Vernon.  Tex.;  Harvey  D.  Shaver 
Post.  No.  8396.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Maud,  Tex.;  Post  No.  8907.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Hooks,  Tex.;  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary of  Post  No.  8907.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Hooks,  Tex.;  and  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  Post,  No.  3969,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Marshall.  Tex.;  also  Dis- 
trict No.  12,  Department  of  Texas,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Texarkana,  TCx. 
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HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or  XXW  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  19S3 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  edito- 
rials are  usually  quoted  in  the  Record  in 
approbation  of  the  thoughts  and  reason- 
ing of  the  publisher.  In  this  instance, 
however,  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  Mon- 
day issue  of  the  Washington  News  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  certain 
inconsistencies  as  regards  our  Armed 
Forces  and  our  great  dairy  industry. 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  High  Pixamcb 

Hm  Army  Is  going  to  buy  50  million 
pounds  of  butter  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  15  cents  a  pound.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  bought  the  surplus  but- 
ter from  the  buttermakers  for  C7  cents  a 
pound. 

That's  a  loss  of  $26  million  on  the  deaL 

Also,  the  Army  will  stop  bujrlng  margarine, 
for  which  It  has  been  paying  17  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  however,  will 
not  stop  buying  butter  at  67  cents. 

Anyone  who  doesn't  understand  all  this 
may  write  a  letter  to  his  Senator  or  Congress- 
man. It  was  laws  passed  by  Congress  that 
brought  this  situation  abOut. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  in  the  first  instance  It 
would  appear  that  this  widely  read  pub- 
lication advocates  the  use  of  margarine, 
a  cheap  substitute  for  butter,  in  the  mess 
halls  of  our  Armed  Forces  as  an  economy 
measure.  Now  we  have  the  best  paid, 
the  best  clothed  army  In  the  world  to- 
day, and  who  is  to  say  that  they  should 
not  be  the  best  fed?  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  our  Government  has  acquired 
large  quantities  of  butter  in  recent 
months  under  a  general  price-support 
program,  the  disposition  of  which  Is  not 
any  easy  probleQL  It  has  been  well  pre- 
served to  the  great  credit  of  both  the 
previous  and  the  present  administration 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  single 


pound  of  biitter  has  spoiled  in  storage. 
In  answer  to  this  biputisan  dilemma  I 
think  that  someone  has  come  up  with  an 
admin^ble  jsolntion  in  providing  our 
servicemen  with  butter  in  preference  to! 
a  third-rat^  substitute:  Are  we  to  be-i 
lieve  that  anyone  wishes  to  economize  on. 
their  rations?  I  am  an  exponent  of 
economy  in  government  but  this  is  one 
of  the  instances  where  I  draw  the  line 
and  I  havel  been  greatly  surprised  and 
concerned  that  margarine  has  been  ex- 
tensively u  ted  In  the  past  Surplus  or 
otherwise,  (lur  men  deserve  the  best,  ind 
the  best  is  butter  in  this  instance,  not 
margarine.!  j     | 

Agriculture  does  not  happen  to  pre^ 
dominate  in  my  district  and  several  o^er 
States  KpOrt  a  much  greater  farm  in- 
C(Mne  but  let  us  be  fair  in  o'or  appraisal 
of  the:  dairy  industry.  At  one  time 
direct  subsidy  payments  were  made  to 
the  dairy  farmer  but  the  rank  and  file 
were  opposed  to  handouts,  and  said  so, 
and  this  was  eliminated  from  the  agri- 
cultural program.  Bear  in  mind  that 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  pea- 
nuts conti^iue  tio  participate  in  the  g^n^ 
eral-suppdrt  program.  Why,  then, 
should  the  dairy  industry  be  singled  pu|t 
for  critici^?  The  purchasing  power  df 
the  agricultural  segment  of  our  econoirny 
is  enormous.  Foreign  economic  aid  has 
entailed  the  import  of  dairy  products  find 
our  dairy  Industry  has  suffered  thereby. 
Practicalls^  all  of  the  dairy  farmer's  costs 
are  increased  directly  or  indirectly  by 
supports  of  some  sort  or  other.  Why, 
then,  at  ttiis  critical  period,  discriminate 
against  the  dairy  farmer  or  econOTiize 
on  the  die^  of  our  fighting  men.? 

I  
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Mr.  MAGNOSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Apbendlx  of  the  Rbcors  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Break  the  'Bunk'  About 
HeUs  Canyon  Dam"  published  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Cooperator  at  Walla 
Wallii.  Wash.,  May  issue. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Cooperator  Is 
the  official  publication  of  the  Pacific 
Supply  Cooperative,  owned  by  locally 
autonomous  nonprofit  agricultural  as- 
sociations in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  wtith 
branch  offices,  plants,  warehouses,  j  or 
district  representatives  in  Pocatello  tod 
Twin  Falls.  Idaho;  Ontario,  Madras^  and 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.;  Seattle  ^nd 
Quincy,  Wash.;  and  Tulelake,  Calif.; 

Seventy-five  thousand  farm  families 
are  members  of  the  agrictiltural  ass(^- 
ations  which  own  the  cooperative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ekorb, 
as  foUows:  j 

BasAlE  xmlft  "Wtm"  About  Hmlls  ckirroir 

The  'nBuik":  Oells  Canyon  Dam  will 
fere  mth  «dstlng  water  rights. 
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Tills  M  not  •  fight  over  public  Temu 
private  power,  free  enterprise  against  soclal- 
Ism  or  bureaucracy.  It's  another  battle  at 
the  long  fight  people  have  been  waging  to 
retain  local  control  of  their  resources  In- 
stead of  giving  them  away  to  Wall  Street 
stock  manipulators  to  do  with  as  they  wish. 
It's  also  full  development  against  waste  ot 
water  resources. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest  to  Join  the  fight. 

Hells  Canyon  Dam  Is  where  the  battle  line 
forms.  If  the  people  lose  there,  orderly  de- 
velopment of  our  resources  Is  set  back  for- 
ever, llutilation  of  the  river  at  that  point 
Is  but  a  step  toward  mutilation  of  the  rlter 
elsewhere. 

Newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
McKay  Is  studying  the  project  as  an  inter- 
vener in  the  case.  Withdrawal  of  the  De- 
partment's opposition  to  the  n>C  permit  to 
the  power  company,  as  false  friends  of  the 
Northwest  are  trying  to  pressure  McKay  into 
doing,  would  add  a  crushing  blow  not  only  to 
the  project  and  the  Northwest  but  to  the 
faith  that  people  have  built  up  in  believing 
that  Secretary  McKay's  great  conservation 
agency  stands  for  full-scale,  multiple-pur- 
pose developments  of  all  parts  of  the  Ooltmi- 
bia  River  Basin. 

The  Interior  Department  must  not  strike 
out,  the  first  time  up  to  bat.  in  approving 
by  lack  of  a  firm  stand  this  rankest  sort 
of  desiccation  of  resources. 

Hells  Canyon  Dam  Is  the  place  to  say 
"Stop." 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  J<4n- 
ing  to  help  prevent  this  crime  of  a  century. 

Secretary  McKay  and  the  Federal  Poww 
CommlsBlon.  we  trust,  will  not  let  the  people 
down. 


IlIinoM  Saute  Favors  District 
Select  PresidcBtuJ 


.EXTENSION  OP 
\  o» 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nuNois  ' 
IN  THB  House  OF  RKPIUBSKNTATIVES 
I  Monday,  May  19^1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoftb,  I 
herewith  Include  ajesolutlon  ad(H>ted  by 
the  Senate  of  the~S8th  Oeifima  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  thft«4k>iise  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein, 
calling  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  td  provide  that 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  thei  United  States 
shall  be  selected  in  natiorial  conventions 
by  delegates  of  the  seveii^l  States  and 
Territories  to  be  elected  bx  a  direct  pri- 
mary. The  resolution  fopows:  )  * 
;  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9 

Whereas  there  Is  widespread  diasatlsfao- 
tlon  with  the  method  of  selecting  presiden- 
tial candidates  by  national  conventions  at 
the  major  political  parties;  and 

Whereas  in  many  BUteii  the  voters  and 
members  of  both  major  political  parties  have 
little  voice  In  the  naming  <^  delegates  to  the 
national  conventions,  nor  ^deed  In  the  se- 
lection of  the  nominees  fdr  President;  and 

Whereas  during  the  reoflnt  p<^itlcal  con- 
ventions of  the  two  majoi;  political  parties 
the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the  con- 
vention system  as  presenily  existing  were 
portrayed  upon  millions  of  television  screens 
and  carried  by  radio  to  ether  millions  <rf 
homes:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  oj  tJie  68th  General 
Aaaemhly  of  the  State  o/  lilinoU  {the  Uouae 


o/  Representative*  eoneurring  herein) .  That 
we  respectfuUy  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
provide  that  candidates  for  the  oflloee  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  Um  United 
States  shall  be  selected  in  national  conven- 
tions by  delegates  of  the  several  Svates  and 
Territories  to  be  elected  In  a  direct  primary; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Ullnois  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  April  15,  1953. 
JoHK  William  Chapman, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
:  Edward  H.  Alexakdes, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Concurred  in  by  the  house  of  representa- 
Uves  May  6,  1953. 

Wasbxh  L.  Wood, 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 

TrXD   W.   BtTEGG. 

Clerk  of  fiouse  of  Representatives. 


Ktnthtiomt    Opposim    RestrictioBs 
Low-Rent  Hoosfaig  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


OP  MKW  TOBK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  19S3 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  President  Eisenhower 
that  35.000  low-rent  publicly  assisted 
housing  units  be  authorized  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  invohres  10,000  units  for 
New  York  City.  Appended  are  resolu- 
tions of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
Ubited  States  of  America,  Department 
at  New  York,  and  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  urging  restoration  of 
the  cut  in  Federal  low-rent  publicly  as- 
sisted housing  program  which  was  im- 
posed by  the  House  during  consideration 
of  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  recently:  ji 

Whereas  the  Hbuse  of  Representatives 
voted  to  prohibit  further  expansion  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  program  and  substan- 
tially reduced  Federal  subsidized  funds  allo- 
cated for  low  income  housing;  and 

Whereas  this  curtailment  of  Federal  fimds 
will  cause  the  abandonment  of  10  low-cost 
housing  projects  In  the  dty  of  New  York; 
and  I 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  Federal  funds 
will  prevent  the  construction  of  as  many  as 
iM.OOO  low-rent  apartments  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  and 

Whereas  such  curtailment  or  reduction  of 
Federal  tvaoAc  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  curtail  the  efforts  of  the 
city  of  New  YcM-k  to  provide  sanitary,  decent, 
and  livable  homes  for  veterans,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  nonveterans  alike;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  curtailment  or  re- 
duction of  Federal  fluids  for  low  Income 
families  Is  a  grave  tihreat  to  the  morale  of 
those  seeking  livable  homes  within  their 
ability  to  pay;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  presently  about  300,000 
applications  filed  with  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  In  1953,  and  about  00,000 
applications  to  date  In  1963  for  apartments 
In  the  low  income  category  by  veterans  and 
nonveterans.  and  Korean  veterans  now  being 
discharged  present  Increased  housing  needs; 
and 
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Wherias  the  curtailment  or  ellnunawU  of 
FederalJ  funds  for  subsidized  low  income 
housing!  fcMT  veterans  and  nonveterans^  not 
alone  w|ill  Impair  the  morale  of  their  fam- 
ilies, but  will  make  them  amenable  to  the 
subversive  Ideologies  of  foreign  propaganda; 
and       I 

Wh«jeas  It  Is  the  obligation  and  responsi- 
bilities |Of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in 
the  present  emergency  to  provide  decent  and 
sanitarjy  housing  for  veterans  j  who  have 
fought  to  keep  this  Nation  free  and  main- 
tain our  freedom:  Mow,  therefore*,  be  It  i 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  New 
YorlE.  Jewish  War  Veterans,  opposes  and  de- 
plores any  curtailment  or  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  construction  of  jtow-inoome 
housing  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  'Slork; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  I^hat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to,  national  organlzatlpn  for  fur- 
ther action  «n4  inq;>lementatloni  and  be  It 
further  '  I  I    ; 

Resolved,  l^t  copies  of  this  rclsolut^il  be 
forwarded  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hous^  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  of  the  Uhlted  States 
Senators  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  l^e  city  of  Neiw  York. 

I   ■  [l    I— 

I  I     Bes<dutl(Mi  685 

BesoliqUon  that  the  city  council  Opposes  and 
deplpres  any  curtailment  of  Federal  f^nds 
for  tfht  construction  of  low-rent  hoi^ng 
In  tChe  city  of  New  York 

Whetteas  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  has 
voted  substantial  reductions  in  Federal 
funds  for  Federal  ihibsldlsed  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects;  and  ^ 

Whereas  this  curtailment  of  FMeral  funds 
wiU  cause  the  abandonment  of  19  low-tost 
housing^  projects  In  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  I  ; 

Whereas  such  curtailment  of!  Pedfral 
funds,  passed  by  the  Hovise  of  Regpresemta- 
tlves,  wHI  eurtaU  and  impair  the  lefforts  of 
the  city  I  of  New  York  to  provide  sanitary, 
decent,  and  livable  homes  for  veterkns,  non- 
veterans,  and  their  families;  and  | 

Whereois  the  curtailment  of  Federal  funns 
for  people  of  low  Incomes  is  a  grajve  thre|at 
to  the  morale  of  those  seeking  livaple  hoUi- 
ing  within  their  ability  to  pay;  aiid        T 

Whereas  there  are  presently  abont  300,000 
i^>plications  for  low-rent  apartments  filed 
with  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
for  the  yaar  1963.  and  about  60.000  applica- 
tions to  date  in  1963  by  veterans  and  non- 
veterans;  and 

Whereas  considerably  more  applicatloz^ 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  returning 
veterans  from  Korea  and  other  areas  for 
low-rent  hoiising;    and 

Whereas  i  the  elimination  of  Federal  fimds 
to  subsidise  low-rent  projects  for  veterans 
and  nonveterans  alike,  wlU  not  alone  im- 
pair their  morale  and  the  morale  of  their 
families,  but  will  make  them  amenable  tb 
the  subveeslve  Idet^ogies  of  foreign  propa^ 
ganda;  an|l  I 

Whereas  It  is  the  obligation  and  responslt 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  and 
assist  veterans  and  their  famUiee  in  obtain- 
ing decent,  Uvable,  and  sanitary  housing  la 
the  present  emergency;  and  ' 

Wbere«s  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  th* 
Federal  (tSovemment  to  provide  hotistng  for 
the  men  and  women  veterans  who  have 
risked  thieir  lives  to  keep  this  Nation  free  and 
maintain  our  freedom;  and 

Whereas  this  resolution  is  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  'at  Foreign  Wars,  New  York  County. 
District  No.  3,  of  the  Department  of  New 
York,  and  t^e  Jewish  War  Veterans:  NoWp 
therefore,'  be  it  I 

Resolved^  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  YaiU  Opposes  and  deplores  any  curtail* 
mant  of  Videral  funds  for  the  construction 
of  low-reni  housing  in  the  dty  of  New  York; 
and  be  it  IJ|irther 
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This  la  not  a  fight  over  public  venruB 
private  power,  free  enterprise  against  soclal- 
Ism  or  bureaucracy.  It's  another  battle  of 
the  long  fight  people  have  been  waging  to 
retain  local  control  of  their  resources  In- 
stead of  giving  them  away  to  Wall  Street 
stock  manipulators  to  do  with  as  they  wish. 
It's  also  full  development  against  waste  of 
water  resources. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest  to  Join  the  fight. 

Hells  Canyon  Dam  Is  where  the  battle  line 
forms.  If  the  people  lose  there,  orderly  de- 
velopment of  our  resources  Is  set  back  for- 
ever. Mutilation  of  the  river  at  that  point 
Is  but  a  step  toward  mutilation  of  the  river 
elsewhere. 

Newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
McKay  is  studying  the  project  as  an  Inter- 
vener In  the  case.  Withdrawal  of  the  De- 
partment's opposition  to  the  n>C  permit  to 
the  power  company,  as  false  friends  of  the 
Northwest  are  trying  to  pressure  McKay  into 
doing,  would  add  a  crushing  blow  not  only  to 
the  project  and  the  Northwest  but  to  the 
faith  that  people  have  built  up  in  believing 
that  Secretary  McKay's  great  c(»servation 
agency  stands  for  full-scale,  multiple-pur- 
pose developments  of  all  parts  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin. 

The  Interior  Department  must  not  strike 
out,  the  first  time  up  to  bat.  in  approving 
by  lack  of  a  firm  stand  this  rankest  sort 
of  desiccation  of  resources. 

Hells  Canyon  Dam  is  the  place  to  say 
"Stop." 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  J<4n- 
Ing  to  help  prevent  this  crime  of  a  century. 

Secretary  McKay  and  the  Ptederal  Pow«r 
Commission,  we  trust,  will  not  let  the  people 
down. 


Illinois  Saute  Favors  District  Primaiv  To 
Sdect  Presidoilial  '*     "'  ■      ' 


.EXTENSION  OP 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nuNon  ' 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OT  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 


of  RepreaetUativet  eoneurring  herein) ,  That 
we  respectfuUy  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
provide  that  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  selected  in  national  conven- 
tions by  delegates  of  ilxe  several  Spates  and 
Territories  to  be  elected  In  a  direct  primary; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to   the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  April  15,  1953. 
John  Wiixiam  Chapuah. 
1  President  of  the  Senate. 

I  :  Edward  H.  Alexakdxs, 

Secretary  o]  the  Senate. 
Concurred  in  by  the  house  of  representa- 
Uves  May  6.  1953. 

Wasben  L.  Wood, 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 

YRXD    W.    BtTECO. 

Clerk  of  ptouse  of  Representatives. 


Res4^tioas    Opposim    RostrictioBs 
Low-Rent  Honsinf  Profrun 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS       | 

or  Mcw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  President  Eisenhower 
that  35.000  low-rent  publicly  assisted 
housing  units  be  authorized  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  invohres  10.000  units  tar 
New  York  City.  Appended  are  resolu- 
tions of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
Ubited  States  of  America,  Department 
of  New  York,  and  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  urging  restoration  of 

tKA  /(lit   In   TSkkrlofal    1/nir_mani-.  niiK1{/*1v  ae_ 


Whereas  the  curtailment  or  elloJliiatuU  of 
Federal  J  f  imds  for  subsidized  low  income 
housing)  tor  veterans  and  nonveteransj  not 
alone  w|lll  impair  the  morale  of  their  fam- 
ilies, but  will  make  them  amenable  to  the 
subversive  ideologies  of  foreign  propaganda; 
and       I 

Wherjeas  it  Is  the  obligation  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in 
the  prejtent  emergency  to  provide  decent  and 
sanitarjy  housing  for  veterans  |  who  have 
fought  to  keep  this  Nation  free  and  main- 
tain our  freedom:  Now,  thereforo,  be  it  < 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  New 
York.  Jewish  War  Veterans,  opposes  and  de- 
plores any  curtailment  or  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  construction  of  jlow-income 
housing  in  the  city  and  State  ofjNeWT^k; 
and  be  it  further  | 

Resolved,  'niat  copies  of  this  ntoolutlon  be 
forwarded  to  national  organizatiotn  for  fur- 
ther action  and  lix^lementatlont  and  be  it 
further  I  i  )    i 

Resolved.  "That  copies  of  this  rMolutioa  be 
forwarded  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hous^  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  of  the  Ublted  States 
Senators  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Bep^esentttlvea 
from  the  citv  of  New  York. 

I     Etes<duti(Mi  686 

Besolultion  that  the  city  council  opposes  and 
deplores  any  curtailment  of  Federal  fiunds 
for  lihe  construction  of  low-n^nt  ho\ksing 
In  ttbe  city  of  New  York  [  | 

Whet<eas  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  has 
Toted  substantial  reductions  in  Federal 
funds  for  Federal  i^bsidised  low-rent  hous- 
ing protjects;  and 

Whereas  this  curtailment  of  Federal  funds 
wiU  cause  the  abandonment  of  10  low-tost 
housing  projects  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  , 

Whereas  such  curtailment  df^  Federal 
funds,  passed  by  the  Hoiise  of  Reln-esenta- 
tives,  will  curtail  and  impair  the  lefforts  of 
the  city  I  of  New  York  to  provide  sanitary, 
decent,  and  livable  homes  for  veterkns,  non- 
veterans,  and  their  families;  and  | 

Wherestt  the  curtailment  of  Federal  fxzmls 
for  people  of  low  Incomes  is  a  grajve  threlat 
to  the  nuirale  of  those  seeking  livable  hoUi- 
Inir  within  their  aibilitv  to  oav:  add         T 
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The  truth:  IIm  biggest  lie  of  them  alL 
The  Southwestern  Idaho  Water  Conaervatlon 
Project.  Inc..  hae  aiready  aquelehed  thia  false 
charge.  This  group,  which  looked  out  after 
Idaho  reclamation  for  13  years,  said  In  writ- 
ing: 

"All  present  water  rights  are  fully  pro^ 
tected.  Control  of  the  use  of  waters  ts  vested 
In  Idaho  State  offlclala  and  not  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  This  Is  an  Important  rec- 
ognition of  Idaho's  rights." 

Boosters  for  Hells  Canyon  invite  anyone 
to  write  the  authorization  legislation 
stronger  even  though  it  Isn't  necessary.  But 
they  will  support  stronger  language. 

The  "bunk":  Governor  Len  J(»'dan.  of 
Idaho,  declares  that  there  Isn't  sufficient 
water  in  the  Snake  River  fOT  both  upstream 
Irrigation  and  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

The  truth:  How  wrong  can  you  be?  Qor- 
emment  and  private  engineers  report  that  If 
the  greatest  acreage  Imaginable  is  irrigated 
upstream  in  the  future,  there  would  still  be 
6  million  acre-feet  of  average  annual  flow 
in  the  Snake  during  even  the  most  critical 
dry  year — nearly  as  much  as  the  present 
storage  capacity  of  all  Idaho  reservoirs.  But 
even  if  the  governor  Is  sincere,  let  him  ex- 
plain where  Idaho  Power  Co.  would  get  water 
to  run  its  five  low-dam  powerplants  If  he 
"dried  up"  the  river. 

The  "bunk":  Hells  Canyon  Dam  would  pre- 
vent   further    expansion    of    Irrigation    in 
Idaho  by  laying  claim  to  first  use  of  water 
-^ot  the  Snake. 

The  truth :  Trying  to  scare  people.  Irriga- 
tion would  have  first  right  to  use  of  Snake 
Blver  water  under  the  draft  of  legislation 
to  authorize  the  high  dan>.  A  reservation  of 
water  for  1.113.000  acres  of  new  land  and 
for  1,233,000  acres  of  existing  land  is  pro- 
vided for.  Advocates  of  Hells  Canyon  have 
gone  even  ftirther.  They've  agreed  to  give 
irrigation  rights  to  water  In  the  amount 
decided  on  by  the  Interstate  Compact  Com- 
mission, on  which  Governor  Jordan's  ap- 
pointees are  represented.  What  could  be 
fairer? 

The  "bunk":  Bells  Canjron  Dam  will  not 
make  new  Irrigation  projects  possible  In 
Idaho. 

The  truth:  More  falsehoods!  By  providing 
reven\ies  to  help  settlers  repay  the  coet  of 
the  project  which  they  themselves  could  not 
accomplish.  Hells  Canyon  Dam  will  make  the 
Mountain  Home  and  other  Irrigation  develop- 
ment possible  in  the  same  manner  as  Pali- 
sades and  Anderson  Ranch  Dams  aid  irriga- 
tion. Farmers  will  repay  only  14  percent  of 
the  cost  of  Palisades  and  17  percent  of  Ander- 
son. How  do  people  opposing  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  propose  to  bring  about  further  Irriga- 
tion development  in  Idaho,  all  of  which  Is 
high  in  cost,  without  using  power  revenues  to 
help  pay  the  cost?  They  are  very  silent  on 
this  issue. 

The  "bunk":  The  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  al- 
ways given  irrigatlcxi  the  first  right  to  waters 
of  the  Snake  River. 

The  truth:  The  sad  record  shows  other- 
wise. When  the  water  users  in  the  upper 
Snake  River  area  wanted  to  build  a  large 
storage  dam  at  American  Falls  in  the  twen- 
ties, they  found  that  the  company  already 
had  a  water  right  at  that  site.  Did  the  com- 
pany voluntarily  give  up  its  right?  Of  course 
not.  It  coet  the'  farmers  of  Idaho  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  purchase  that 
right.  If  Idaho  Power  U  given  water  rights 
for  Its  new  dams,  Idaho  farmers  some  day 
will  have  to  pay  the  company  to  get  these 
rights  back.    American  Falls  proves  the  case. 

TSB  "Bxnrx"  ABOUT  Tax  pow^  coMPAmr  Amnro 
najBanoN 

The  "bunk":  Idaho  Power  actively  supports 
sound  programs  of  reclamation  of  additional 
arid  lands. 

The  truth:  It  does  no  such  thing!  If  suc- 
cessful in  blocking  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  the 
company  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
using  Its  power  revenues  to  make  high-cost 


Idaho  recllmatlcMi  projects  feasible.  With- 
out financial  aid  from  power,  little  further 
Irrigation  fi  Idaho  Is  poaiible.  The  company 
does  provide  power  for  pumping  here  and 
there,  butlat  a  rate  much  higher  than  in 
Oregon  an<  Washington.  The  added  cost  ^^ 
prevented  farmers  from  bringing  new  land 
Into  produ  stlon.  This  is  a  gross  handicap  to 
the  State  ( t  Idaho. 


TIh  Battle  for  Hells  CaHyoa 


EX]  "ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHZNGTOir 

IN  THX  SCNATB  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 


W  idnesday.  May  20.  1953 


Mr. 
ask 
in  the 


page 
tury' 
chee 
28. 
There 


MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
unan  mous  consent  to  have  printed 

Ap  ?endix  of  the  |Ibcord  a  f  ront- 
edlt(  rial  titled  "Crime  of  the  Cen- 
whli  :h  was  published  in  the  Wenat- 
(Walsh.)  World  of  Tuesday,  April 


teing 


no  objection,  the  editorial 
order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoho, 


was 

as  follow^ 


Taaa  or  ths  CKimniT 


A  major 


tory  of  the 
Only  by 


crime  is  about  to  be  committed 
In  the  Pac  fie  Northwest. 

It  Involves  the  biggest  steal  In  the  hls- 
reglon. 

a  quick  awakening  on  the  part 
of  thousazds  of  citizens  In  every  State  In 
the  area  an  the  crime  be  prevented. 

This  edl'  orlal  Is  Intended  to  be  the  alarm 
that  arou»  is  the  people  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. Idahc,  and  elsewhere  In  the  region  to 
the  danger  that  confronts  them. 

Tb»  coniplracy  Involves  the  mtirder  by 
mutilation  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  system 
through  tie  spilling  of  the  llfeblood  of  the 
economy — the  waste  of  its  water  and  land 
resources.  These  would  be  lost  through  the 
granting  or  a  license  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commissioi  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  for  the 
partial  use  of  the  Snake  River  In  Hells  Can- 
yon, when  it  forms  the  border  between 
Idaho  and  Oregon.  It  Is  In  this  stretch  of 
the  river  ihat  the  Bxireau  of  Reclamation 
has  prop>08»d  to  construct  what  amounts  to 
another  Gr  md  Coulee  Dam,  namely  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dsm. 

There  aie  strong  Indications  that  unless 
the  Norths 'est  rises  up  en  masse  in  protest, 
the  licens4  will  be  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  fact  I  speak  for  themselves  In  show- 
ing up  til  B  vicious  assault  on  our  great 
river  sjrstem. 

The  Idah  o  Power  Co.,  owned  body  and  soul 
by  eastern  interests,  has  applied  to  the  Com- 
mission foi  a  permit  to  build  a  150.000-kllo- 
watt  plant  at  Ox  Bow.  It  talks  about  the 
oiltlmate  onstruction  of  3  to  4  additional 
small  danu  but  none  have  storage  possibili- 
ties. The  firm  output  of  these  low  dams 
is  estimate  1  at  no  more  than  640,000  kilo- 
watts. 

The  Hell  I  Canyon  Dam,  designed  by  Bu- 
reau enginwrs  as  competent  as  those  who 
built  Hoov<  r  and  Grand  Coulee  dams,  would 
support  a  G  00,000-kllowatt  powerplant.  The 
dam  and  Its  large  storage  reservoir  would 
make  avalli  ible  1,134.000  firm  kilowatts,  part 
at  the  site  and  the  remainder  through  in- 
creased fin  a  output  of  downstream  plants 
which  wou:  d  use  Hells  Canyon  storage  dur- 
ing low  fiom  and  through  integration. 

A  compailson  of  the  firm  outputs  of  the 
two  plans  indicates  clearly  the  extent  oif 
the  tdghwa  ^  robbery  Involved  her*. 


Building  the  low  dams  constitutes  a  1 
of  nearly  600.000  kilowatts  of  firm  powsr' 
to  the  Northwest.  That's  equivalent  to 
twice  the  Installed  generating  capacity  of 
two  Puget  Sound  Power  h.  Light  Co.  systems. 
It  means  the  potential  loss  of  nearly  60,000 
Jobs  in  manufacturing  and  service  Indvis- 
tries  that  would  use  this  power — the  loss  at 
pajrrolls  and  other  Income  totaling  some 
9210  million  annually. 

Part  of  that  loss  will  have  a  stifling  effect 
on  the  Washington-Oregon  area.  Whll* 
Hells  Canyon  would  increase  the  firm  out* 
put  of  downstream  plants  by  400,000  firm 
kilowatts,  the  i>ower  company  would  add 
less  than  35  percent  as  many  kilowatts. 

These  are  only  part  of  the  shameful  wast* 
Involved  in  granting  an  FPC  permit  to  Wall 
Street  boys  controUlng  the  power  company. 
The  heart  also  will  be  torn  out  of  other 
aspects  of  Coliimbia  River  and  Snake  River 
development. 

The  Idaho  Power's  5 -dam  plan  has  no 
flood-control  benefits,  the  8-dam  plan 
an  Insignificant  amount.  In  sharp  contrast. 
Hells  Canyon  Is  the  key  unit  of  both  Army 
and  Interior  plans  for  control  of  major  floods 
to  prevent  losses  in  property  which  totaled 
$100  million  in  1948  and  could  be  $350  mil- 
lion under  a  record  1894  flood  occvirring  to- 
day. Hells  Canyon  and  all  otLer  dams  iQ 
the  flood  control  program  are  needed  (Port- 
land opponents  of  Hells  Canyon  please  taks 
note). 

There  are  major  benefits,  too.  ftom  Bella 
Canyon  for  navigation  and  recreation  wher$ 
there  are  none  from  the  power  company. 

Of  utmost  importance,  the  power  revenues 
from  Hells  Canyon  would  make  new  irriga- 
tion feasible,  under  the  Bureau  recommen* 
datlon.  Idaho  could  apply  the  formula  that 
made  the  Columbia  Basin  project  possibls, 
with  Grand  Coule  bearing  the  greatest  shar* 
of  the  irrigation  costs.  Idaho  needs  sucll 
revenues  because  all  its  irrigation  projects 
are  costly.  Revenues  from  plants  built  by 
the  power  company  would  be  taken  from  the 
area,  headed  for  eastern  pocketbooks,  with* 
out  having  contributed  a  dime  toward  Irrl* 
gatlon  development. 

Hells  CaAyon  would  pay  for  Itself,  with 
Interest,  from  power  revenues,  except  for 
that  portion  allocated  to  flood  control,  nav« 
igatlon,  and  recreation,  it  will  be  an  Invest- 
ment  as  sound  as  Grand  Coulee. 

The  battle  for  Hells  Canyon  Dam  is  fbm 
battle  for  Grand  Coulee  all  over  again,  and 
there's  Just  as  much  at  stake. 

Opponents  are  using  the  same  terms  of 
slander.  Some  call  it  a  "white  elephant." 
They  say  other  dams  are  better,  J\ist  Ilk* 
the  gravity  plan  was  supposed  to  be  better. 

The  tactics  are  the  same.  The  company 
fUes  on  a  water  right  of  little  importaoca^ 
Jiist  like  another  company  did  at  Kettle  Falla 
to  stop  Grand  COulee.  All  of  ua  and  par- 
ticularly the  people  of  Idaho  ai.d  Oregon, 
now  face  the  prospects  of  having  to  accept 
the  equivalent  at  a  small  Kettle  Palls  in 
place  of  Hells  Canyon.  One  can  hardly  Im- 
agine what  would  be  the  situation  In  tha 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Northwest  to- 
day if  it  had  little  Kettle  Palls  instead  of  th9 
great  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

The  same  kind  of  fake  flgtires  are  being 
fabricated  about  Hells  Canyon  as  there  wera 
about  Grand  Coulee.  Under  the  label,  as 
one  Boise  paper  puts  it.  Keep  Idaho  People 
Green,  the  power  company  tells  irrigators 
of  Idaho  that  the  high  dam  will  steal  their 
water  rights,  that  there  isnt  sufllcient  water 
for  upstream  expansion  of  irrigation  and 
Hells  Canyon,  too— all  barefaced  lies.  Re- 
member the  story  in  a  1930  Spokane  news- 
paper which  said  there  wasn't  suitable  bed- 
rock for  Grand  Coulee  Dam?  (Incidentally, 
this  same  paper  hasn't  learned  its  lesson.  It 
Is  now  lukewarm  on  Hells  Canyon.  Like  in 
the  case  of  Grand  Coulee,  30  yean  from  now 
It'll  be  denying  it  ever  opposed  this  great 
development.) 


This  is  not  a  flght  over  public  versus 
private  power,  free  enterprise  against  social- 
ism or  bureaucracy.  It's  another  battle  of 
the  long  flght  people  have  been  waging  to 
retain  local  control  of  their  resources  In- 
stead of  glvihg  them  away  to  Wall  Street 
stock  manipulators  to  do  with  u  they  wish. 
It's  also  full  development  against  waste  of 
water  resources.  \ 

The  time  has  come  for  the  e|itlre  PacUle 
Northwest  to  Join  the  fight. 

Hells  Canyon  Dam  is  where  th^  battle  line 
'forms.  If  the  people  lose  there,  orderly  de- 
velopment of  our  resources  is  set  back  for- 
ever. Mutilation  of  the  river  at  that  point 
Is  but  a  step  toward  mutilation  ^  the  river 
elsewhere. 

Newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
McKay  Is  studying  the  project  as  an  Inter- 
vener In  the  case.  Withdrawal  ot  the  De- 
partment's opposition  to  the  VPC  permit  to 
the  power  company,  as  false  friends  of  the 
Northwest  are  trying  to  pressure  McKay  into 
doing,  would  add  a  crushing  blow  not  only  to 
the  project  and  the  Northwest  but  to  the 
faith  Ahat  people  have  built  up  in  believing 
that  Secretary  McKay's  great  conservation 
agency  stands  for  full-scale,  multiple-pur- 
pose developments  of  all  parts  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin. 

The  Interior  Department  must  not  strike 
out,  the  first  time  up  to  bat,  in  approving 
by  lack  of  a  firm  stand  this  raokiest  sort 
(tf  desiccation  of  reaouroes. 

Hells  Canyon  Dam  Is  the  plabs^  to  say 
-Bt«v." 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  Join- 
ing to  help  prevent  this  crime  of  a  century. 

8ecretai7  McKay  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  ve  trust,  will  not  let  ttw  people 
down. 


flepwseni 


Wanh  Senate  Fayort  Ditlrict 
Select  fntiacalial 


ktP^niy 


To 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OV  '    j 

HON.  MELVIN  PRIC^ 

or  nxiMois  I  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSBNTATIVE8 
Monday.  May  li.  195S  \  I 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkco&d.  I 
herewith  include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  68th  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein, 
calling  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  to  provide  that 
candidates  for  the'  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  selected  in  national  conventions 
by  delegates  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  to  be  elected  in  a  direct  pri- 
mary. The  resolution  follows: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  B 

Whereas  there  Is  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  method  of  selecting  presiden- 
tial candidates  by  national  conventions  ot 
the  major  political  parties;  and 

Whereas  in  many  States  the  voters  and 
members  of  both  major  poUtical  parties  have 
little  voice  in  the  naming  of  delegates  to  the 
national  conventions,  nor  Indeed  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  nominees  for  President:  and 

Whereas  dwing  the  recent  political  con- 
ventions of  Uke  two  major  political  parties 
the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the  con- 
vention system  as  la-esently  existing  were 
portrayed  upon  millions  of  television  screens 
and  carried  by  radio  to  other  nxlllions  of 
homes:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  9ith  General 
Astembly  of  the  State  of  lUinoU  {the  Hou»e 


■Of  Seprvsentetioet  eoneurriny  herein) .  That 
we  respectfully  urge  the  Con^^ess  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
provide  that  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  selected  In  national  conven- 
tions by  delegates  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  to  be  elected  In  a  direct  primary; 
and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of   the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  April  15,  1953. 
John  WnxJAJC  Chapman. 
I  President  of  the  Senate. 

Edward  H.  AuauNDES, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Con<huTed  in  by  the  hotise  of  representa- 
Uves  May  6.  1953. 

Warbzn  L.  Wood. 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 

FbzD  W.  Rttxco, 
.   Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives. 


RetohitMNis    Oppotiaf    Restrictioat 
Low-Rent  Hoosiaf  Program 


m 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

III  or  MSW  TOBX 

Xk  TtaB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    - 
Tuesday,  May  12, 1953 

Mr:  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  President  Eisenhower 
that  35.000  low-rent  publicly  assisted 
housing  units  be  authorized  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  involves  10,000  units  for 
New  Yoric  City.  Appended  are  resolu- 
tions of  the  Jewi^  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Department 
of  New  York,  and  the  City  Coimcil  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  urging  restoration  of 
the  cut  in  Federal  low-rent  publicly  as- 
sisted housing  program  which  was  im- 
posed b|[  the  House  during  consideration 
of  the  Independe^ti-oflDcet  appropriation 
bill  recently:        H  I  i  '  j  II: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  prohibit  further  expansion  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  program  and  substan- 
tially reduced  Federal  subsidised  funds  allo- 
cated for  low  income  housing:  and 

Whereas  this  ciirtailment  of  Federal  funds 
will  cause  the  abandonment  of  10  low-cost 
housing  projects  In  the  dty  of  New  York; 
and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  Federal  fxmds 
will  prevent  the  construction  of  as  many  as 
94,000  low-rent  apartmento  In  the  city  of 
New  York;  and 

Whereas  such  curtailment  or  reduction  of 
Federal  f  imds  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  curtail  the  efforta  of  the 
dty  of  New  York  to  provide  sanitary,  decent, 
and  livable  homes  for  veterans,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  nonveterans  alike;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  curtailment  or  re- 
duction of  Federal  fimds  for  low  Income 
families  Is  a  grave  threat  tb  the  morale  of 
those  seeking  livable  homes  within  their 
ability  to  pay;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  presently  about  200,000 
applications  fUed  with  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  In  1963,  and  about  60,000 
applications  to  data  in  1868  for  apartmanta 
In  the  low  Iname  category  by  v«terans  and 
nonveterans,  and  Korean  veterans  now  being 
discharged  present  Increasad  housing  naetk; 
and 


A2791 

Whereas  tl  e  cvutallment  or  elimination  of! 
Federal  fun^  for  subsidised  low  incomsj 
bousing  for  iveterans  and  nonveterans,  no^ 
alone  will  impair  the  morale  of  their  fam- 
ilies, but  wip  make  them  amenable  to  thsj 
subversive  ideologies  of  foreign  propaganda; 
and  I    jjl  i- 

Whereas  n  Is  the  obligation  and  responsl^ 
bilities  of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in 
the  present  emergency  to  provide  decent  and 
sanitary  housing  for  veterans  who  have 
fought  to  kaep  this  Nation  free  and  main- 
tain our  f readom :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  [That  the  Department  of  New 
York,  Jewian  War  Veterans,  opposes  and  de- 
plores any  cnrtailment  or  reduction  of  Ped-*' 
eral  funds  fc|^  the  construction  of  low-incoma 
housing  in  me  city  and  State  of  New  York; 
and  be  it  futther 

Resolved,  jpiat  copies  of  this  resolution  ba 
forwarded  Ul\  national  organization  for  fur^ 
ther  action  ^nd  implementation;  and  be  it 
further         >lj 

Resolved,  ^phstt  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  the  President  of  the  United  Stated 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreH 
sentatives,  ajhd  to  each  of  the  United  Statea 
Senators  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  tha 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  . 


ani' 


,  I 


Besolutlcm  685 
Resolution  that  the  city  council  opposes 

deplores  any  ciu^ailment  of  Federal  funds 

for  the  construction  of  low-rent  housing 

In  the  city  of  New  York 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  haa 
voted  ^loMantlal  redactions  in  Federal 
funds  for  Federal  subsidised  low-rent  hous'^ 
Ing  projects;  and 

Whereas  this  curtailment  of  Federal  funds 
will  cause  the  abandonment  of  19  low-coi^ 
housing  projecta  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  J         I 

Whereas  such  curtailment  of  ndeni 
funds,  pa4aad  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  curtail  and  Impair  the  effdrta  at 
the  city  of  New  York  to  provide  sanitary, 
decent,  and  livable  homes  for  veteransj  non* 
veterans,  and  their  families;  and 

Whertos  the  ciutailment  of  Federal  funds 
for  people  of  low  incomes  is  a  grave  threat 
to  the  morale  of  those  seeking  livable  Ihous-  j 
Ing  wlttim  their  abUity  to  pay;  and    '  ^1 

Whenas  there  are  presently  about  200,000  i 
applications  for  low-rent  apartmenta  filed  | 
with  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority] 
for  the  year  1952.  and  about  60.000  anpUea*^ 
tlons  to  date  in  1963  by  veterans  and'  non-1 
veterans;  and 

Whereas  oonsiderably  more  appUcationa 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  returning 
veterans  from  Korea  and  other  areas  fo 
low-rent  housing;    and 

Whereas  the  ellmlnatton  of  Federal  Ifuni! 
to  subji^ldise  low-rent  projecta  for  veterai 
and  nonveterans  alike,  will  not  alonje  im<f 
pair  their  morale  and  the  morale  of:  thetp 
families,  but  will  make  them  amenable  t^ 
the  sutoverslva  Ideologies  of  foreign  propar 
ganda;  and  .  - 1 

Whereas  it  is  the  obligation  and  respon8i|j 
blllty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  and 
assist  veterans  and  their  families  in  obtain^> 
Ing  decent,  Uvable,  and  sanitary  housing  in 
the  present  emergency;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  responsibUlty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  housing  f<^ 
the  men  and  women  veterans  who  ha^ 
risked  their  lives  to  keep  this  Nation  free  anQ 
maintain  our  freedom;  and  , 

Whereas  this  resolution  is  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  New  York  County. 
District  No.  S,  of  the  Department  of  New 
York,  and  tte  Jewish  War  Veterans:!  Mow, 
tharafora.  be  It  \       \ 

M»sot9ed,  That  the  Ocnmcll  of  the  Oity  at 
New  Yark  oppoaee  and  deplores  any  curtail- 
aaant  of  Fsdaral  fonds  for  the  constniction 
oC  towsiant  tkoastnc  In  tfee  dty  of  New  Yo^ 
«w«feaiir    '- 
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Jtesolped ,  That  copies  of  this  resoititlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  each  of  the  United  States  Sen> 
ators  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  city  of  New  York. 


The  Waltcr-McCama  ImnifTatioa  and 
Natnraliutioa  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  ravNSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
CRS,  I  take  pleasure  in  including  an  ad- 
dress on  the  Walter-McCarran  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act  delivered 
by  Representative  William  Jennings 
Brtan  Dorn.  of  South  Carolina,  at  the 
Adelphia  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
February  7,  1953 : 

Ta>  WALTn-McCASBAir  IiciciGaATioN  and 
Nattteauzatioh  Act 

(Address  by  Representative  Whxiam  Jsm- 
HiMoe  Bbtaw  Dosk.  of  South  CaroUna) 
lAdles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
txre  for^me  to  again  be  In  this  wonderful  city. 
Philadelphia  and  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania played  a  leading  role  In  forming  the 
American  Union  and  preserving  this  coiintry 
r^  we  know  it  today.  I  am  inspired  to  greater 
efforts  every  time  I  see  Independence  Hall, 
the  LJl>erty  Bell,  and  think  that  here  was 
bom  the  Ckmstltutlon  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Our  great  problem  today  Is  to 
keep  and  maintain  the  great  heritage  that 
our  forefathers  helped  so  nobly  to  pass  on 
to  us. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  real  Americans,  are  proud  of  your  dis- 
tinguished Representative  In  Congress,  the 
C'Hiorable  Pkancis  E.  Waltkb.  I  can  report 
to  you  that  the  Honorable  Francis  B.  Waltsb 
has  the  profound  respect  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senat^,  regardless  of  party 
afllliatlon.  There  Is  no  man  In  America  more 
qualified  to  write  an  immigration  law.  He 
served  In  World  War  I  and  again  In  World 
War  n.  ReiM-esentative  Waltss  la  on  the 
Un-American  Activities  Conunlttee  where  he 
studied  minutely  the  Communist  intrigue 
In  America.  He  Is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar  of  this  State  and  since  1933  has 
served  with  honor  in  the  Congress  of  this 
country.  Fbancis  Waltkk  is  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  Immigration.  For  many  long  years 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  he  studied  this 
very  problem. 

The  Walter-McCarran  law  Is  the  result  of 
almost  6  years  of  thoroiigh  study.  Repre- 
sentative Waltse  is  a  Lutheran,  the  other 
great  author  of  this  legislation  Is  Senator 
Pat  McCAxaAN,  of  Nevada,  who  is  a  Catholic. 
Senator  McCajoun  is  likewise  qualified  In 
the  field  of  inunlgratlon.  Senator  McCabsan 
was  vice  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  1923.  served  with  distinction  with 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
and  has  continuously  been  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  since  1933.  George- 
town University  and  the  University  of  Nevada 
have  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctcr  of  laws.  These  two  great 
Americans,  with  the  help  of  expert  staffs, 
wrote  this  legislation.  They  had  the  able 
assistance  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Ho\ise  and  Senate,  men 
who   also   studied   this   problem  for   many 


years.  Tliousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
were  tak<  n  In  this  cotintry  and  abroad. 
Both  sidci  In  this  great  controversy  were 
given  a  fslr,  thorough,  and  open  hearing. 

The  W  BJter-McCarran  Act  passed  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlves  on  April  25,  1953, 
by  a  vote  }f  213  to  68.  It  passed  the  Senate 
without  sven  a  rollcall  vote.  President 
Harry  Trmian  vetoed  the  bill.  On  June 
26,  It  wai>  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives over  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote 
of  278  to  113,  a  truly  overwhelming  expres- 
sion of  til  e  sentiment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  tien  went  to  the  Senate  and  was 
passed  ov  !r  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote 
of  67  to  :  6.  more  than  2  to  1,  many  more 
than  the  i  equired  two-thirds  majority.  The 
law  went  into  effect  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber 1952. 

During  llscusslon  of  this  bUl  In  Congress, 
It  was  endorsed  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  tlie  Department  of  Justice,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Visa  ind  Passport  Division  of  the  De- 
I}artment  of  State.  In  other  words,  this 
leglslatloi  was  wholeheartedly  endorsed  by 
those  mer  and  organizations  who  knew  most 
about  th4  immigration  problem.  The  bUl 
was  also  vigorously  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legl<n,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revohitioii,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other 
patriotic,  civic,  and  religious  organizations. 
The  most  irigorous  and  determined  campaign 
against  tlis  Walter-McCarran  bUl  has  been 
conducted  by  the  two  leading  Communist 
newspapeiB,  the  Daily  Worker  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Dail  r  World.  Let  us  hope  that  ova 
loyal  American  people  will  not  Join  these 
Communist  sheets  in  trying  to  destroy  this 
great  legliilation. 

During  :.he  political  campaign  of  last  fall, 
the  Presld  int  of  the  United  States  appointed 
a  commisilon  to  study  this  law.  The  views 
of  the  m»mbers  of  this  conunlsslon  were 
well  knov  n  in  advance.  It  was  a  packed 
commissloQ.  Keep  In  mind  the  fact  that 
this  comiiission  was  appointed  after  the 
bill  had  >aased  both  Hoiises  of  Congress 
over  the  F  resident's  veto,  before  the  law  was 
even  in  o  >eratlon  one  ^ngle  day.  before  It 
even  had  i  fair  trial.  The  President,  In  the 
meantime,  viciously  attacked  the  legislation 
and  inject  id  the  race  Issue  Into  Ills  argument 
against  tie  law.  The  President's  commis- 
sion, naturally.  Issued  a  report  against  the 
legislation 

Now  listen,  my  fellow  Americans,  I  think 
that  if  we  believe  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment. If  w  B  believe  in  democracy.  If  we  love 
oiu-  coimti  y,  we  will  give  any  law,  passed  by 
an  overwhi  timing  majority  of  our  duly  elected 
Representatives,  a  fair  trial.  This  law  has 
been  attacked  in  the  press,  over  the  radio, 
and  from  the  pulpit,  after  it  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  before  it  went  into  operation. 
This  is  not  the  American  way,  good  American 
citizens  wl  il  give  this  law  a  fair  trial,  then  If 
It  needs  emending,  it  can  be  done  In  the 
American  «ray,  by  ovir  duly  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. And  today  my  friends,  just  a 
few  weeks  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  the 
smear  campaign  against  It  and  against  the 
authors  is  :  eaching  a  new  peak  of  vilification. 
Before  w » Join  in  any  attack  on  the  Walter- 
McCarran  i  U:t,  just  remember  that  the  Fed- 
eral B\ireai  i  of  Investigation,  and  the  Central 
Intelligenc ;  Agency  who  support  the  bUl  are 
charged  with  the  security  of  this  country. 
We  are  in  a  death  struggle  today  v7iih  com- 
munism ax  d  we  should  listen  to  these  agen- 
cies who  ire  sworn  to  find  the  facts  and 
preserve  m  r  American  way  of  life. 

Before  d  Lscussing  some  ot  the  important 
provisions  of  the  bill,  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  appa  lllng  conditions  In  America  which 
made  this  1  eglslation  imperative.  The  Amer- 
ican Government  In  1933  first  recognized 
the  Oovera  ment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soon 
after,  a  hlg  h  Government  cdBclal.  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  made  a  ruling  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  fingerprint  all  of 
the  people  coming  into  America  as  had  pre- 


viously been  required  by  law.  Immediately 
Communist  infiltration  in  America  was  ac- 
celerated. Aliens  were  admitted  Into  th« 
United  States  in  wholesale  fashion,  outside 
of  the  regular  immigration  quota.  They 
sUpped  across  the  borders  of  Canada  and 
Mexico  by  the  thousands,  and  many  more 
came  over  by  Executive  order.  In  such 
fashion  many  notorio\is  Communists  entered 
the  borders  of  our  country,  among  them 
Mrs.  Earle  Browder;  the  wife  of  the  head 
of  the  Communist  Party,  Hans  Blsler,  brother 
of  the  notorious  Gerhart  Eisler,  Harry  !> 
Bridges,  who  has  since  been  convicted».| 
stripped  of  citizenship  and  ordered  deported. ' 
Many  of  these  people  had  committed  crimes 
and  came  to  America  to  escape  prosecution. 
They  have  since  joined  miu-der  syndicates 
and  have  participated  In  the  growing  crims 
wave.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber coming  to  America  Illegally  during  this 
period,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Walter- 
McCarran  Act.  was#etween  500,000  and  sev- 
eral million. 

Tes:  condftlons  became  intolerable.  Some 
such  legislation  as  t)ii8  became  urgent  and 
imperative.  The  cold  war  with  the  Com- 
munist world  was  reaching  a  climax.  Czecho- 
slovakia fell  behind  the  Iron  CurtalL.,  wa* 
was  threatening  over  the  Berlin  airlift  an4t\ 
finally  the  hot  war  in  Korea  impressed  upon 
the  Congress  the  necessity  of  screening  the 
aliens  In  America  and  checking  those  com- 
ing In.  Millions  of  American  veterans  re- 
turned to  find  the  hovising  shortage  acute. 
These  men  foiight  for  the  free  world  on 
foreign  soil  and  returning  to  their  homa 
country,  many  of  them  had  to  Uve  In  tenta 
and  traUers.  There  were  Instances  of  OI's 
being  denied  jobs  where  aliens  were  em- 
ployed, Instances  of  their  being  denied  apart*  > 
ments  and  homes  to  make  room  for  aliens,  ! 
many  of  these  same  aliens  be*ng  illegally 
admitted  into  America.  The  American  peo- 
ple reacted  through  their  Representatives 
in  Washington  and  the  Waltcr-McCarraa 
Act  became  law. 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Walter-Mo- 
Carran  Act,  to  a  certain  extent.  Is  compro- 
mise legislation.  There  were  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  favored  banning  all  immi- 
gration for  a  period  of  years  imtil  we  could 
assimilate  what  we  had.  Others  wanted  an 
almost  unlimited  Immigration.  This  bin  la 
most  generous;  it  admits  into  America  an- 
nually a  great  body  of  people  from  aU  over 
the  world.  164,667.  In  addition  to  thta 
154.000  annually,  many  thovisands  more  are 
admitted  by  the  admission  of  husbands  and 
wives  of  American  citizens  who  have  married 
abroad.  Similarly,  alien  children  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  up  to  the  age  of  21  can  enter 
wlthou'i  quota  limitation.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent separation  of  families,  several  provisions 
of  this  new  law  liberalize  the  quota  require- 
ments to  enable  an  alien  to  enter  with  hU 
spou^f  and  with  his  or  her  children,  al- 
though they  may  be  chargeable  to  different  I 
quotas.  I 

The  opponents  of  the  law  have  been  charg- 
ing discrimination  because  of  race,  creed, 
and  national  origin.  This  is  absolutely 
false.  For  the  first  time  written  into  any 
Immigration  law,  a  provision  of  this  bUl 
plainly  states  that  no  person  shall  be  denied 
admission  in  America  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  natlonc-.llty,  or  sex.  Thus,  all  racial 
bans  to  immigration  and  nativalizatlon 
have  been  removed.  Mistakes  of  the  past 
have  been  rectified  and  people  of  all  races 
and  all  creeds  have  been  placed  on  an  equal 
footing.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
quota  system  is  discriminatory  and  unfair, 
I  absolutely  repudiate  that  argument.  This 
bill  simply  continues  the  old  quota  system 
which  was  established  In  the  1920's  based  | 
upon  the  land  of  origin  of  the  American  peo-  i 
pie.  For  Instance,  if  there  were  10  million  4_ 
people  in  America  of  British  descent,  whose 
ancestors  were  British,  tiien  one-sixth  of 
1  percent  of  that  population  will  be  admitted 
annually  from  England.  The  same  quota 
basis  is  applied  to  every  other  country  In  the 
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>ld.  Every  single  nation  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  a  qiiota  baaed  upon 
the  descendents  of  that  country  In  Am^lca. 
No:  this  is  not  discriminatory. 

Upon  what  other  basis  could  we  formulate 
an  immigration  quota?  Should  it  be  based 
upon  the  population  of  nations  Abroad? 
Tou  can  see  what  that  could  lead  to.  India. 
China,  and  Russia,  as  the  most  pbpulous 
countries,  would  have  overwhelming  immi- 
gration quotas.  This  would  most  certainly 
not  be  fair  to  the  American  people  and  our 
standard  of  living.  It  is  true  that  Great 
Britain  gets  the  largest  quota,  but  it  was 
also  the  people  from  Great  Britain  vho  pri- 
marily settled  this  Nation,  and  our  ^aws  are 
based  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  democ- 
racy and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  thlsi  be  mis- 
construed as  discrimination  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  The  bill  is  only  making  acknowl- 
edgement of  a  realistic  fact — that  people  are 
different;  there  are  certain  philosophies  of 
government  and  traditions  which  are  differ- 
ent. The  people  who  criticize  the  quota  sys- 
tem established  under  this  law  have  not  come 
up  with  any  feasible  or  workable  plan  in  the 
least.  The  present  quota  was  arrived  at  after 
years  ot  study  and  the  study  of  all  the  possi- 
ble plans. 

Now  let  «s  turn  to  the  security  provision 
of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act.  Did  you  know, 
or  can  you  believe,  that  in  America  this  is 
one  ot  the  provisions  of  the  bill  they  attack 
most  frequently?  This  provision  simply  re- 
fuses to  admit  into  America  any  person  who 
believes  in  a  violent  overthrow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  It  prevents  the  entry  of 
anyone  who  is  a  criminal  or  Communist  or 
an  anarchist,  and  provides  for  the  adequate 
screening  of  every  person  coming  Into  this 
country.  What  is  wrong  with  preventing 
members  of  subversive  groups,  members  of 
espionage  rings,  or  criminals,  from  conxing 
into  America?  Would  you  admit  a  person 
In  your  hoxise  who  states  before  he  gets  into 
the  door  that  he  will  intimidate  your  famUy, 

lOot  you,  or  destroy  your  personal  property? 
Ol  course  you  wouldn't.  Then  what  is 
wrong  with  this  clause  of  the  act?  This 
law  leans  over  backward  in  being  fair  to 
everyone.  It  even  gives  those  people  refused 
entry  the  right  of  appeal  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  under  habeas  corpus  pro- 
cedure. Among  other  things,  the  law  pro- 
hibits entry,  into  America  of  prostitutes, 
criminals,  tho^  siifferlng  from  mental  dis- 
ease, tuberrtilcsis,  leprosy,  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  WoiUd  you  let  someone  in 
yoiir  home  with  a  contagious  diseiise,  one 
who  is  a  prostitute,  one  who  is  a  gimgsterf 
Or  coxuse  not.  Then  what  Is  wrong  with 
keeping  them  out  of  America  as  a  whole? 
Just  remember  the  trbuble  with  men  like 
ytank  Costello  and  "Luc^y"  Luciano. 

Now  let's  get  down  to  a  specific  example  ot 
how  this  act  Is  working.  Recently  th«  French 
ship  Liberte  docked  in  New  'f  ^rk.  Under  the 
security  provision  of  this  la^,  every  crew 
member  of  this  ship  had  to  be  screened  be- 
fore they  could  go  ashore  in  New  York  City. 
We  just  wanted  to  be  sure  there  i^ert  none 
aboard  this  ship  who  wished  to  tfonduct 
espionage  or  spread  the  doctrine  of  commu- 
nism. Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  tQ.«m- 
bers  of  the  crew  were  not  permitted  td^go 
ashore  in  New  York  simply  because  abot^t 
80  percent  were  members  of  the  Commimls^ 
Party  and  a  large  percentage  had  criminal 
records  in  France,  and  they  refused  to  answer 
questions  of  the  inunlgratlon  officers  in  New 
York.  When  these  men  were  denied  shore 
leave  for  these  reasons,  certain  organizations 
In  America  howled  discrimination.  In  the 
past,  many  such  crew  members  just  dlsapj 
peared  in  the  great  cities  of  this  ooimtry  and 
never  returned  to  ship.  This  same  ship  went 
back  to  France  with  the  287  men  and  cleaned 
its  own  house,  and  when  the  same  ship  re- 
turned to  New  York  at  a  later  date,  the 
members  of  that  crew  had  been  fired  and 
only  two  of  the  crew  members  on  the  retxu-n 
voyage  were  denied  shore  leave  in  New  York 


City.  We  were  only  protecting  the  American 
people  from  these  gangsters,  cutthroats,  and 
subversives.  Before  this  law.  It  was  common 
practice  in  the  seaports  of  Italy  to  order 
certain  criminals  to  leave  town.  In  many 
cases,  they  simply  boarded  ships  coming  to 
America  and  continued  their  criminal  activ- 
ities in  our  country.  This  Is  no  longer  possi- 
ble xmder  the  Walter-McCarran  Act.  Let's 
keep  and  back  up  this  great  security  provi- 
sion to  protect  our  country  In  these  times  of 
great  crisis. 

This  law  has  made  a  tremendous  step 
forward  in  the  field  of  International  rela- 
tions. For  the  first  time,  the  oriental  people 
can  be  admitted  into  America.  This  provi- 
sion Is  making  friends  for  America,  among 
the  people  of  Japan,  the  Philippines.  China. 
and  southeast  Asia.  In  the  past,  prohibition 
of  these  people  has  greatly  hampered  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy.  It  probably  led  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  Under  this  bill  we  are  now  giving 
citizenship  to  the  85,000  loyal  Japanese  in 
this  country,  people  who  fought  for  our  flag 
In  WOTld  War  n  and  helped  to  keep  America 
a  free  nation. 

Oiir  soldiers  and  diplomats  who  have  nuu:- 
ried  the  Japanese,  who  have  married  the 
Koreans,  or  married  in  any  foreign  country, 
their  spouses  are  admitted  outside  of  the 
Immigration  quota.  The  law.  also,  provides 
for  the  entry  of  people  Into  America  who 
possess  certain  skills  needed  fen*  the  industry 
of  this  country.  It  gives  them  top  ptefer- 
ence.  May  I  repeat  again,  that  every  country 
outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the 
first  time  In  American  history  has  been 
granted  a  quota  for  its  natives,  and  every 
independent  country  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere can  send  its  natives  to  the  United 
States  without  quota  limitation. 

Another  great  provision  of  the  Walter- 
McCarran  Act  is  that  it  provides  for  a  careful 
screening  of  all  aliens  already  in  the  United 
States.  It  provides  for  the  deportation  of 
the  criminals  and  subversives  who  have 
slipped  into  America.  This  is  very,  very  im- 
portant, at  a  time  when  our  atomic  secrets 
have  been  stolen  and  ammunition  plants 
blueprinted  tor  thC:  Kremlin. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  unlimited  inunl- 
gratlon would  place  America  at  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  in  this  cold  war  with  Rxissia. 
We  must  keep  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  on 
the  statute  books.  We  must  have  a  security 
screen  of  those  who  are  here,  and  double- 
check  everyone  coming  in.  The  fate  of  the 
free  world  hangs  in  the  balance.  Those  who 
are  screaming  against  the  Walter-McCarran 
Act  say  very  little  about  the  conduct  of  the 
Red  Communist.  What  about  ships  of  the 
free  world  stopping  in  Russian  ports,  some 
of  these  have  been  seized  at  the  docks  and 
the  men  taken  off  to  concentration  camps? 
The  Communists  shadow  our  diplomats. 
Our  Army  is  not  permitted  to  have  observers 
with  the  Russian  Army.  Our  Congressmen 
and  diplomatic  representatives  are  not  per- 
jnltted  to  visit  freely  in  Russia.  Even  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  we  were  alUed  with  Rus- 
sia, the  Communists  watched  every  move  of 
oxir  representatives  in  Russia,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  Rxissian  observers  were  given 
a  free  hand  in  America. 

America  is  no  longer '  a  frontier  coimtry. 
Our  gre&t  resources  have  been  exploited,  our 
coal,  iron,  and  oil  are  getting  scarcer.  Many 
of  our  strategic  materials  have  been  ex- 
ploited. America  cannot  continue  to  bring 
in  more  people  than  we  can  assimilate.  We 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  This  standard  of  living  will  be  threat- 
ened if  we  permit  too  many  people  to  come 
here.  During  the  early  1930's  America  had 
15  million  unemployed,  more  unemployed 
than  any  coiuitry  in  the  world.  America's 
industry  is  geared  to  mass  production.  In 
times  of  depression  this  is  subject  to  mass 
unemployment.  Whereas  in  many  foreign 
countries.  Industry  is  carried  on  in  the  in- 
divldiud  home  where  it  can  easily  be  changed 
to  other  types  of  work.  It  took  America 
longer  to  recover  from  the  depression  than 
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any  other  nation.  Even  today,  we  have  aboujt 
2  million  unemployed.  It  is  foolish  to  Ignor^ 
realistic  facts  and  adopt  ptire  idealism  as 
national  p^Ucy.  The  whole  free  world 
dependiug  ,upon  the  economy  of  Amerlc 
America  is  the  heart  and  core  of  the  f r 
world.  If  the  economy  of  America  is  threat-, 
ened  or  coUapses,  the  free  world  will  col- 
lapse.  The  quickest  and  surest  way  toi 
hasten  the  destruction  of  the  free  world  is 
to  bring  more  aliens  to  America  than  our 
economic  sybtem  can  absorb.  American  ag- 
riculture has  become  more  and  more  mecha-  ' 
nlzed.  Unlike  the  agricultural  economy  at 
other  na,tlon^,  American  agrlculttire  is  geared 
to  the  grain  comtlne,  the  cotton  picker,  and 
other  lal|K.--saVing  equipment.  In  some  rural 
areas  of  Amerjlca  today,  there  is  a  stirplus 
of  agrlcultiu%  labor.  Why  complicate  this 
problem  with  a  fiood  of  alien  people? 

Let  us  protect  American  labor  in  its  stu- 
pendous effort  to  supply  the  free  world  with 
the  means  to  defend  itself.  It  was  an  Amer- 
ican immigrant  who  fought  for  many  years 
for  numerically  controlled  immigration.  It 
was  an  Immlgrimt  bom  in  London  of  Dutch 
parents  of  the  fJewish  creed.  His  name  was 
Samuel  Oompets,  the  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  and  the  first  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Back 
around  1901  Samuel  Gompers  expressed  the 
fear  that  "the  Unlimited  fiood  of  immigrants 
is  threatening  to  submerge  standards  of  life 
and  work  that  we  had  established."  "The 
majority  of  iminigrants."  Oompers  went  on. 
"no  longer  came  from  Western  Europe,  where 
language,  tustoms,  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion were  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  but  from  countries  of  eastern  Europe, 
where  lower  standards  of  life  and  work  pre- 
vailed. As  these  Inmiigraxits  fiooded  basic 
industries,  they  threatened  to  destroy  omr 
standards.  •  •  •  In  the  early  days  bound- 
less an<l  imdejreloped  resources  made  possi- 
ble and  expedient  a  policy  of  stimulating 
Immigration.  It  was  not  tmtil  industrial- 
ism developed  and  there  were  evidences  that 
the  newer  immigration  was  not  .being'  as- 
similated that,  as  a  nation,  we  began  to  Con- 
sider policies  of  regulation.  The  labor  mOve- 
noent  was  among  the  first  organizations  to 
urge  such  policies."  F^Kcis  Waltxb  and 
Pat  MoCaxxak  in  this  bill  have  f ollowedl  the 
policy  advocated  by  that  great  labor  leader, 
Samuel  Gompers.  I 

If  the  opponents  of  this  Walter-McCarran 
bill  retUly  waht  to  aid  the  overcrowding  con- 
ditions in  foreign  lands  and  to  help  the  poor 
displaced  people,  let  them  help  work  oUt  a 
plan  to  settle]  these  unfortunate  people  in 
the  great  frontier  lands  of  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Australia,  where  they  can  [cre- 
ate their  own  civilization  as  our  forefathers 
did  here.  There  are  vmtold  resources  and 
mllUons  of  acres  of  undeveloped  l&u^  lu 
these  areas  of  the  world.  There  are  those 
who  want  to  amend  or  change  this  bill  be- 
cause the  Commxinists  criticize  it.  Tnis  is 
an  absurd  argument.  We  cannot  always 
mold  our  policy  to  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
munists. This  would  mean  the  suicide  of 
the  free  world.  I      j 

No,  my  friends,  we  dont  have  to  apol^>gUl 
for  America;  we  don't  have  to  apologizi  for 
this  bill.  American  labor  and  the  soldiers 
of  this  country  saved  the  free  world  from 
autocratic  despotism  during  World  Wkr  I, 
We  went  all  over  the  world  diiring  World 
War  n  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  other 
people.  We  defeated  the  crazy  doctrine  of 
race  superiority-  The  world  breathed  |  the 
free  air  of  liberty  again  when  the 
ot  America  destroyed  the  Nazis,  the 
and  the  imperial  war  IotOb  ot  Japan, 
war  to  keep  the  world  free  cost  the 
can  taxpayer  incn-e  than  $300  bllllonJ 
Korea  today  we  are  again  fighting  ruthless 
aggression  and  dictatorship.  Amerlci  is 
contributing  90  percent  of  the  money  .and 
material  to  stem  the  tide  of  atheist  <k>m- 
munlstlc  aggression.  America  is  contribut- 
ing 90  percent  of  the  United  Natloxu  man- 
power.   We  arje  fighting  discrimination 
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nee  doctrtne.  Oar  18-  kdA  19-7rar-<dd  man 
•r«  dfing  in  this  foreign  land  to  ellmln»te 
prejtidlce  because  of  race,  creed.  poUtleal  be- 
llefa.  and  color.  We  have  contributed  987 
union  In  direct  relief  and  loans  to  help  nxtre 
unf ortitnate  people.  It  la  for  the  same  peo- 
ple throughout  the  same  free  world  that  we 
must  keep  the  Walter-lCcCarran  Naturaliza- 
tion and  Immigration  Act. 

My  friends,  read  this  law;  explain  Its  pro- 
Tlslons  to  yovir  fellow  citizens.  We  mxist 
fight  Ignorance,  selfishness,  complacency, 
and  Indifference  In  America.  Ask  the  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  about  the  provisions 
of  this  g^reat  law;  ask  them  to  offer  a  fair  and 
eq\iltable  substitute.  Tou  will  find  they 
cannot  do  it.  This  law  Is  the  will  of  the 
Amoican  people.    Let  vt*.  give  It  a  chance. 

I  was  saddened  to  hear  our  new  President 
eominent  unfavorably  on  this  law  before  It 
has  had  a  chance  to  prove  Its  worth  to  the 
free  world.  Ify  plea  to  you  U  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Let  us  not  destroy  this  law 
before  U  has  bad  time  to  cope  with  this 
pgobtem.  An  Infmued  citizenship  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  preserving  the  United  Statea 
of  Aanertca.  This  law  will  Up  as  much  to 
save  Amffirlca  and  the  free  yland  as  our  guns, 
tanks,  ships,  planes,  and  atomic  science.  Let 
vm  be  found  along  with  the  FBI,  the  Central 
InteUlgency  Agency,  the  American  Legion, 
and  countless  patriotic  ocganlsaUons  who 
are  gallantly  fighting  to  preserve  the  free 
world  againet  the  forces  of  Communist 
asepotlsm. 

On  the  monmnent  to  the  late  Senator  Ben 
RUL  In  Atlanta,  we  find  theae  words:  "He 
wba  saves  his  country  saves  all  things,  and 
all  things  saved  will  Mess  him.  Be  who  lets 
his  country  die.  lets  all  things  die,  and  aU 
things  dying  will  enrse  him." 

IfkCToro  Sfowsomxd  bt  tbx  Cmzkwa  Coac- 
MrtTKB  roa  tbx.  WALTZB-McCsaBSH  Act. 
Hau>  IN  Phxladklfhia.  FasBTTAaT  7.  19S3 

The  reception  committee:  Rear  Adm. 
John  V.  MeBduff.  chairman;  <UncU»  civil- 
ian defense  of  Delaware  County.  Pa.;  Harry 
C  MmTay,  secretary,  past  department  of 
PennsylvaBla  aide-de-camp.  1946-47,  VPW; 
James  Gallagher,  former  Member  of  Oongreas. 
First  District  of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  Allen 
Rellly,  Esq.,  past  department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, judge  advocate^  AMVXTB;  Arthur  K. 
Barlow,  director,  civttlan  dtf  ense.  Chelten- 
ham 'I>aFwnsblp.  Montgomery  County:  W. 
Henry  MacFarland.  executive  chtOnaan. 
American  flag  committee;  James  Herbert 
Bgen.  nq.,  Montgomery  County  attorney; 
Andrew  W.  Green.  Esq..  Harrlsburg  attor- 
ney; John  Turner.  M.  D.;  Edwin  8.  RowlaiMi. 
jr..  ataraaive  engineer. 


WW  RccttTM  TrcalflMBt  in  Velerau' 

Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

nr  THS  BOUSE  or  BSPBSSENTATIVEa 
Tuetdav,  Ma^  19.  19S3 

Mr.  TEAGX7E.    Mr.  Speaker,  to  im- 
id  more  clearly  the  composition 

'  the  patient  load  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  legal  status  for  admission  and 
the  tjrpea  of  medical  cases  receiving 
treatment  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  Oa  January  31,  1952.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  had  108,000 
patients  in  hospitals, 
tr  Thirty-five  and  six-tenths  percent 
were  veterans  receiving  care  for  service- 


connecti  id  disabilities:  11.4  percent  were 
veteram  discharged  from  a  military 
service  or  disabilities  incurred  in  line 
of  duty  or  veterans  in  receipt  d  oom- 
pensaticn  for  service-comiected  disabil- 
ities but  receiving  treatment  for  disabili- 
ties othjr  than  their  service-connected 
(flsabilitr:  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
were  no  iveterans — ^United  States  Armed 
Forces  personnel,  humanitarian,  and 
emerge!  cy  cases ;  31.S  percent  were  pa- 
tients with  non-servlce-eonnected  con- 
ditions known  to  be  chronic  in  nature, 
such  as  ;ancer,  arthritis,  or  tuberculosis; 
20.6  pel  rent  were  patients  with  non- 
chronic,  non-service-connected  disabiU- 
Ues. 

The  lEHBt  group  of  20.6  percent,  who 
are  pati  ints  with  non-serviee-connected. 
nonehrcnic  conditions,  are  made  up  of 
veteran  i  who  are  receiving  a  pension  for 
a  penm  nent  and  totally  disabling  non- 
service  connection  and  other  veterans 
who  ha  'e  signed  a  st^ttement  that  they 
are  una  >le  to  pay  for  their  treatment. 

The  p  roblcm  facing  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministn  tion  in  hospitalizing  war  veter- 
ans is  e  ntlrely  different  from  the  prob- 
lem f acfig  other  hosi^tals.  The  average 
World  War  I  veteran  is  61  years  old  and 
the  avei  age  World  War  n  veteran  is  35 
years  o  d.  The  chronic  nature  of  the 
Veteran }'  Administration  patient  IockI  Is 
indicate  d  by  the  fact  that  over  50  per- 
cent of  T  eterans'  Administration  patients 
in  hospitals  on  January  31. 1052,  had  al- 
ready SI  ent  more  than  a  year  on  hospital 
roUs  as  Veterans'  Administration  pa- 
tients. Of  the  103,774  patients  in  Veter- 
ans' Ad  ninistration  hospitals.  13.9  per- 
cent wire  tubercular.  47  percent  were 
psychot  c.  2.7  percent  bad  other  psjrchia- 
tric  dls<  rders.  and  5.1  percent  had  neu- 
rological disabilities. 

Over  k  third  of  the  tubercular  patients 
hsul  beep  on  the  hospital  rolls  for  more 
than  1  year  and  well  over  a  third  of  the 
psychot  c  patients  had  been  in  Veterans' 
Admink  tration  hospitals  for  more  than 
10  yean . 

In  ad  lition  to  those  veterans  receiving 
treatment  in  Veterans*  Administration 
lio£«)ital  i,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
ccmtant  y  has  a  waiting  list  of  20.000 
to  30.00  0  veterans  who  are  seeking  ad- 
mission] to  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital,  Practically  all  service-con- 
nected eases  are  taken  care  of  imme- 
diately; therefore,  practically  all  of  the 
waiting  list  consists  of  non-service-con- 
nected c  ases  which  are  seeking  admission 
<m  the  iasis  of  their  inability  to  pay  for 
treatment  last  year.  On  April  30.  1953. 
the  waiung  list  of  applicants  eligible  for 
hospital  admission  but  not  3^  scheduled 
because]  a  bed  was  not  available  was 
composed  as  follows: 


Comblnslklon  NF-IS. 

TB 

Psychotl^ 
Other 


Keurolog^cal 

Medical 

Svtrgleal 


p  lychlatric .... ... 


Parapleg  ca 


TttaL 


97 

a.37» 

11. 779 

a.soo 

710 
2.963 
4.308 

as 

M.8M 


A  suiunary  of  these  figures  reveals 
several  facts.  A  vast  majority  of  pa- 
tients ii  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals el  ;her  have  service-connected  dis- 
abilities or  have  a  long-term  chronic 


condition  which  renders  tbem  imable  to 
make  a  living  and  pay  for  their  medical 
treatment.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  pa- 
tients and  those  on  the  waiting  list  seek- 
ing admission  are  psychotic  or  tuber- 
cular patients  who,  if  not  treated  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  in  most 
instances  would  become  a  burden  on  the 
State.  With  a  veteran  population  of 
more  than  20,000.000.  it  is  apparent  that 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation is  hospitalized  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  veterans  do  not  have  service- 
connected  disabilities,  do  not  desire 
treatment  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital,  or  they  are  unable  to  sign  the 
oath  as  to  their  inability  to  pay. 


Tbe  CoBtinenlal  Skdf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

or  MKW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBE8BNTAT1VBS 

Wednesdav.  Maw  2$,  I95J 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting 
herewith  editorial  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  15. 1963,  in  regard  to  the  offshore 
oil  bill  legislation  recently  enacted.  The 
editorial  discusses  the  problem  ade<iuate- 
ly.  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Thb  OoMTncxiriAi.  Brnmur 

Now  that  the  bUl  giving  to  the  State*  sH 
the  ollUxire  oil  Out  to  their  so-called  hlstorle 
boundaries  has  passed  Congress  and  Is  await- 
ing the  President's  signature,  it  Is  morw 
necessary  than  ever  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  be  granted  specific  power  to  develop 
the  vast  undersea  mineral  resources  still  left 
In  Its  control.  The  House  has  already  ap- 
proved leglslatloa  doing  just  that;  and  the 
Senate  leadership  has  committed  Itself  to 
bringing  the  matter  up  for  consideration 
without  delay. 

The  Importance  of  this  question  Is  evident 
when  we  reflect  that  an  estimated  five-sixths 
of  the  huge  oil  reserves  off  this  Nation's 
coasts  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Gulf 
States  In  relatively  shallow  waters  extend- 
ing as  far  as  200  miles  out  to  sea.  This  la 
the  area  known  as  the  Continental  Shelf. 
The  offshore  oil  bill  which  has  just  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  goes  no  further  la 
respect  to  this  area  than  to  rrafflrm  a  Piesl- 
dentlal  proclamation  of  1945  declaring  that 
the  natural  reeourees  of  the  "subsoil  and  sea- 
bed" of  the  shelf  "appertain  to  the  United 
States"  and  are  subject  to  Its  jurisdiction 
and  control. 

"nie  Senate  stmdc  out  an  entire  section 
of  the  bin  providing  for  Federal  development 
of  the  shelf.  Now  the  House,  by  overwhelm, 
tng  vote,  has  In  effect  repassed  this  pro- 
vision as  a  separate  measure  and  thus  forced 
It  again  upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Unless  the  Senate  also  takes  affirmative  ac- 
tion, the  Federal' Government  will  technically 
have  "control"  of  the  area  but  will  be  un- 
able to  develop  It  by  providing  for  leases  of 
the  oil -rich  lands.  Nor  win  It  be  able  to 
arrange  exchanges  of  already  existing  State 
leases  for  Federal  leases. 

What  the  Senate  does  about  this  bill  win 
be  the  real  test  of  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
argued  that  all  the  coastal  States  wanted 
was  development  rl^ts  for  oil  found  tiose 
to  their  shorelines,  not  for  oil  discovered  50 
or  100  miles  out  to  sea.  The  very  fact  that 
Texas.  Louisiana  and  the  others  now  have 
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won  their  point  that  the  underse  i  oU  within 
certain  claimed  boundaries  beloigs  to  them 
makes  it  of  particular  Interest  to  kee  whether 
or  not  they  will  support  the  couhterbalano- 
ing  measure  giving  development  rights  to 
the  rest  of  the  offshore  oil — and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  total — to  ^e  United 
SUtes. 

We  still  think  that  all  resoui^s  beyond 
low-water  mark  otight  to  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  but  that  Issue  has  been  settled 
St  least  temporarily.  It  is  now  I  up  to  the 
Senate  to  see  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  permitted  to  go  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment by  private  companies  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Continental  Shelf  contiguous  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
sole  recipient  of  royalties  tzom.  the  Xr^lts  qt 
that  development.  ^  j      -I 


TW  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REOiiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


IN  THE  U(>USB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  May  20,  i95M\ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  in  my  remarks  a  splendid  edi- 
torial. The  Press,  appearing  in  the  May 
16.  1953.  issue  of  the  Pilot,  the  official 
newspaper  of  tlie  archdiocese  of  Boston: 
Thc  Passs 

In  an  unprecedented  address  to  newsmen 
in  Rome,  the  Holy  Father  this  week  recalled 
to  them  the  dedication  of  their  profession  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  service  of  lasting 
peace.  Pointing  out  the  easy  temptation  to 
distort  the  news  picture  in  the  Interests  of 
more  dramatic  publicity,  he  urged  them  to 
"obtain  for  truth,  simply  presented,  a  part 
of  that  considerate  Interest"  which  is  so 
readily  given  to  the  sensational  and  the  mis- 
leading lie.  This  Is  advice  which  it  is  well 
for  us  to  ponder  with  recurring  regularity. 

Those  of  us  who  are  working  In  the  press 
field  are  always  cautious  to  guard  every  gate 
against  persons  who  for  any  reason  threaten 
or  seek  to  compromise  tbe  cherished  freedom 
of  the  press.  In  oiu-  preoccupation  with  the 
defense  of  otv  own  freedom,  however,  we 
sometimes  run  the  risk  of  infringing  on  the 
legitimate  freedoms  of  others.  We  must  be 
ready,  of  course,  to  protect  the  legitimate 
and  invaluable  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
necessary  part  of  that  larger  civil  liberty 
without  which  the  good  society  Is  imthlnk- 
able.  At  the  same  time  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  something  is  wrong  when  good 
men  trying  to  do  an  honest  and  forthright 
job  find  themselves  in  terrifying  fear  of  the 
press. 

All  about  us,  if  we  pause  long  enough  to 
notice,  there  are  men  in  public  life,  and 
especially  those  in  Government,  who  live 
in  mc»tal  terror  of  tomorrow's  headline,  not 
because  they  have  done  anything  wrong,  but 
because  something  they  may  have  said  con- 
ttains  the  germ  of  a  sensational  story.  It 
Is  easy  for  \is  to  underestimate  this  terror, 
las  it  is  always  easy  to  be  brave  when  the 
fright  is  not  our  own;  It  is  easy  also  to  say 
tthat  it  is  unreasonable,  but  when  a  man's 
future  and  famUy  are  bound  up  In  It,  there 
Is  legitimate  room  for  emotion.  It  would 
be  good  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  a  chimera, 
ft  wlli-o-the-wlsp,  with  no  basis  In  reality 
but  If  we  are  honest  with  o\irselvea  we  know 
that  this  Is  not  so.  | 

i  This  is  not  to  say  that  newmien  arid  edi- 
tors are  ogrelike  watchdogs  waiting  to  pounce 
tipon  the  unsuspecting  and  exploit  the  cas- 
JUM  remark  at  the  expense  of  the  speaker. 
What  it  more  hearly  means  is  that  someone 


finds  himself  in  need  of  a  headline  as  the 
presses  are  vraitlng  or  sometlmee  in  need  of 
sales  as  the  finances  show  signs  <rf  declining. 
There  are  few  things  more  calculated  to 
catch  readers  (and  consequently  advertisers) 
than  the  melodramatic  story,  even  when 
built  upon  the  filmslest  of  evidence.  For 
all  that,  we  must  admit  that  such  actions 
are  woeful  distortions  of  the  truth,  in  whoee 
service  we  work.  '  I      ' 

The  point  U  simply  thiit  tliere  Is  a  line 
beyond  which  we  must  not  go,  an  area  in 
which  we  are  not  really  free  at  all — we  are 
boxmd  in  by  truth  itself  and  strattenM  by 
the  facts  as  they  are.  This  does  not  merely 
mean,  as  the  Pontiff  mentioned,  that  all  we 
say  be  true,  but  that  no  significant  omis- 
sions mar  the  Integrity  of  the  story  or  no 
Improper  emphases  be  supplied  which  do 
Violence  to  the  context.  It  may  be  truly 
caUed  an  unreasonable  fear  if  men  worry 
about  their  press  notices  within  these  rules, 
but  they  have  reason  to  worry  when  this 
devotion  to  truth  is  Ignored. 

By  and  large  the  press  knows  its  obli- 
gations and  stands  up  to  them,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  conscience  on  our  fidelity  to 
the  whole  truth  does  no  harm  to  the  best 
of  us  and  can  do  much  good  for  those  who 
are  faltering. 


Usler  L  Bwdkk,  of  Noilii  Dakota, 
DistiBfwsbed  Member  ol  Confreu  . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  ms88A<.:h  uarriti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress,  it  was  my  good  for- 
time  in  the  early  days  of  this  session  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  very  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body,  the  Hon- 
orable UsHKR  L.  BuHOicK.  Slncc  that 
time,  and  over  almost  daily  early  break- 
fasts in  the  House  restaurant,  my  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  this  unique  man 
have  grown.  His  great  ability,  sharpness 
of  mind,  clarity  of  judgment,  his  warm 
friendliness,  goodness  of  heart,  and  mas- 
sive honesty — all  of  these  wonderful  at- 
tributes are  well  known  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House.  So,  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  his  profound  knowledge  and  his  mar- 
velous wit.  An  independent  in  every 
sense  of  the  word;  a  disciple,  I  may  say, 
of  the  elder  La  FoUette — he  speaks  out 
without  fear  or  favor  whenever  the  oc- 
casion demands.  Those  of  us  who  have 
come  to  know  him  well  recognize  him  as 
a  truly  distinguished  American.  From 
humble  beginnings  and  by  dint  of  hard 
personal  labor  and  a  bumihg  desire  for 
education  and  success,  he  has  hoisted 
himself  to  the  enviable  position  of  one  of 
North  Dakota's  most  distinguished  sons. 
This  great  Midwestern  State  can  well  be 
proud  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  learn  much  from 
watching  and  listening  to  those  who  have 
come  a  long  way  on  the  highway  of  life. 
Usher  L.  Burdick's  friendship  has  given 
me  a  greater  sense  of  the  value  of  man's 
goodness  to  man,  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  struggle  and  history  at  the  United 
States.  I  seize  the  opportunity  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  highly  interesting  char- 
acter study  of  a  truly  good  American 


which  appeiared  in  last  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Star  by  Mary  McGrory: 

No  Doubt  Aboot  It,  Um.  Bubskx  Is 
CHaxACixB  WrrB  CBABAcna 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

Amid  a  discreet  miirmer  of  congressional 
i^jproval    for    proposed    congressional    pay  1 
raises,  thwe  arose  last  week  one  loud  Iroat ; 
of  dissent.    It  came  from  UsKm  L.  BubjuckI  \ 
74-year-old    Republican    Representative    ai 
Large  from  North  Dakota,  a  crusty  oldt^e^ 
who  frankly  told  his  colleagues  they  were 
jumping  in  the   public   trough   with   ix>th 
fe^t.  I      i 

Prom  anybody  else,  such  blimt  talk  wpuld 
be  resented  as  the  mouthlngs  of  a  publicity 
seeker  or  a  curmudgeonly  millionaire.  But 
from  lir.  Butoicx  it  was  not  only  predictkblS, 
it  was  acceptable.  In  16  years  on  the  {Hill, 
the  North  Oakotan  has  established  hlihselV 
as  an  authenjtlc  rugged  Individualist  wholproh 
ceeds  from  principle  rather  than  pervevsit^. 

Go  anywhere  on  Capitol  Hill  and  ask  ahavtt 
USbb  Busdick.  "He's  a  character,"  you  w^l 
be  told.  Buit  your  informant  will  ~ 
explain  that  Mr.  Bttsoick  is  a  character 
Character,  neither  a  headache  nor 
and  assiired^y  not  to  be  classed  with 
obstructionists  and  simple  eccentrics  jwho  j. 
find  their^jray  to  Congress.  1    I 

I  MO  PXCKXJD'ITSS,  BX 

I  Mbr  Is  Mr.  Bttxoick,  for  all  his  dissenting 
and  wrong  thinking  about  such  constni^tlve 
projects  as  congressional  pay  hikes,  a  pl^kle- 
puss.  fie  Is  as  friendly  as'  a  pup,  as  poj^ular 
as  a  football  star  (which  indeed  he  wiis  in 
college)  and  possessed  of  a  completely;  un- 
w^rped  outiook  on  life.  | 

^But  he  is  a  reluctant  Republican,    ffft  so 
reluctant  as  Senator  Moesx,  of  Oregon,  who 
quit  the  party;  he  would  never  do  a  thing 
like  that.    Still,  his  reluctance  to  go  along 
with  the  GOP  can  be  gaged  from  what  he  i 
did  last  year,  when  he  went  to  the  hospital. 
He  left  his  proxy  for  pairs  on  domestic  issues  | 
with  Representative  McCoemack.  of  Massa-  i 
chusetts,  majority  leader  in  the  then  tU"»*>- 
cratlc-controUed    House.  I*  -   1 

UsHsa  BuaoicK   would   never    leave    hlsl  ' 


If 


proxy  with  the  Democrats  to  be  cast  on  for 
elgn  Issues.  Bis  opinion  of  the  United 
Nations  and  such-llke  foreign  entanglements 
is  uncomplicated:  He's  agin'  them.  He  is  a 
rock-ribbed  Isolationist,  even  in  his  own 
Introverted  part  of  the  country.  Stilly  he 
Is  for  mclprooal  trade. 

I  4  IBOTTSX  tAWDlCAKK 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  BttR' 
DICK  is  outstanding.  Well  over  6  feet  tall 
and  bulky  even  for  that  height,  he  is  a  land- 
mark in  the  lower  chamber.  When  he  gets 
to  his  feet  and  Ixmibers  to  the  well  to  speak. 
Members  and  visitors  alike  settle  back  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  enlivening — and,  strangely, 
enllghtening-^iscoxirse  shot  through  with 
illustrations  from  bomesteadlng  days  and  his 
boyhood  vrlth  the  Indians.  1 

A  pureblood  Caucasian,  Mr.  BpaaicK 
nevertheless  has  grasped  the  Indian  point 
of  view.  He  Is  the  only  Federal  legislator 
who  speaks  fluent  Sioux.  The  one  nonabo- 
riginal  subject  in  his  impressive  office  photo 
gallery  is  his  Democratic  friend,  McCoaicticx, 
of  Massachusetts.  What  is  more,  Mr.  Btte- 
Dicx  has  written  29  books  on  frontier  days, 
all  of  them  packed  solid  with  authentic:  In- 
dian lore. 

The  North  Dakotan  gets  his  knowledge  not 
only  from  experience,  but  also  from  books. 
He  classes  himself  as  a  "book-a-day  man." 
TO  accommodate  the  fodder  of  his  wide- 
ranging  mind,  he  has  not  a  book  shelf,  but  a 
bookhouse,  and  in  it  26,000}  volumes,  mainly 
on  western  history. 

OBOIrON  VXXStIS  CO^KSTOVB 

Bis  booUshness  brought  him  into  wl 
personal  friendship  with  both  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman.  The  contrast  of  the 
former,  educated  at  Groton  and  Barvkrd, 
and  Mr.  Boaolcx.  who  learned  hts  SmS* 
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off  tb*  CMttroa  ^oer  «(  tbefuyiiy  eookstovah 
WM  Uttle  IMS  tlMUk  startling. 

Wben  Mr.  Buidicx.  first  came  to  the  House 
In  18SS,  he  ran  head-on  into  trooble  by 
refusing  to  vote  for  Bert  Snell  as  Republican 
leader.     For  this  the  party  hooted  him  off 

Undlsaavad.  Mr.  Bm- 
thmX  "ttkar*  is  on*  eommtttee 
joa  cant  ktefc  me  oC  of — tta«  Oooomtttaa 
of  the  Whole  ■ooB*.'* 

Still,  he  found  tt  harder  to  get  the  Boor  la 
hie  flnt  term  than  It  waa  to  pctyve  a  hooie- 
•tcad  back  in  XMUtota.  But  Mr.  Bubosck  }ast 
■at  out  his  party'k  dlspleasur*.  Be  was  tn 
the  Chamber  every  minute.  Every  time  the 
BepabUcans  dropped  the  ban,  he  picked  it 
up  and  ran  with  It. 

He  made  so  nraeh  yardage  that  by  ttw  next 
Csngreas,  the  OOP  was  ready  to  come  to 
terms.  By  now,  he  and  his  party  enjoy 
''  ntutual  tolerance  and  a  measure  of  under- 
standing. Still,  hie  efforts  to  reform  the 
party  In  the  Piottiesstri  image  of  his  hero. 
Plghttng  Bob  La  ^oUette,  hare  been  unavail- 
ing. His  attitude  now  is  that  nt  I  cant 
shame  them  out  of  it.  I  have  got  the  ahQlty 
to  bawl  hril  out  at  them." 

It  was  in  his  lean  outlaw  years  that  he 
perfected  bis  oratorical  trleks,  chief  of  which 
Is  the  ability  to  break  up  a  tense  debate 
with  a  Uttle  oooaedy  relief  or  to  wing  sfHread- 
eagle  orators.  The  other  day,  during  a  dls- 
cusekm  of  a  tobaeoo-support  bin,  the  view- 
ers-wlth-alarm  and  pointers- wlth-pride  were 
hard  at  tt.  Mr.  Bwasscx  eUmbed  down  out  of 
bis  seat  OB  the  left  side  of  the  Republican 
ranks  and  made  Ms  way  down  the  aisle.  He 
■aid  te  was  for  the  measure  beeauee  it  was 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson^  "first  attempt 
to  do  anything." 

Mr.  BiTBBicx  really  brought  down  the  Houee 
during  a  postal  debate  in  1951  when  he 
dipped  Into  his  prairie  past  for  an  lUutrtra- 
~  tlon  of  a  legislative  point.  On  this  occasKMi 
be  told  his  c<rfleagues  how  he  finally  got  to 
college.  Turned  down  by  the  University  of 
Iforth  Dakota,  he  went  to  the  University  of 
,  Minnesota.  He  estabttebed  his  qualifications 
for  matrlenlatlon  by  convincing  the  football 
coach  that  he  could  survive  being  run  down 
by  a  horse  and  could  run  100  yards  in  10.5 
seconds. 

Representative  Bukctck  and  his  wife,  fel- 
low students  at  a  North  Dakota  normal 
school,  went  through  the  university  together, 
and  both  took  law  degrees.  The  9  children, 
a  boys  and  a  gtrl,  ara  all  latryers. 

TOUJtQssr  ancAKXB 

Mr.  BXTsncK  won  his  spurs  in  the  hard 
school  of  North  Dakota  politics  at  an  early 
age.  In  1909  he  was  the  youngest  speaker  of 
a  State  legislature  in  the  country.  He-'GTed' 
for  the  Senate  a  couple  of  times,  but  had  no 
luck.  In  1940.  he  was  nominated  at  the 
State  Non-Partlsan  League  convention  by 
WXLUAM  L.  LANom.  Scunehow  cw  other. 
Lancxs  wound  up  with  the  nomination,  and. 
of  course,  won  the  election.  Mr.  Bxtkdick 
tried  again  In  1944,  but  one  of  the  worst 
cloudbinrts  in  North  Dakota  rained  out  his 
38  best  precincts. 

"An  act  of  God,"  be  says  philosophically. 

He  came  back  to  the  House  in  1948.  non- 
conformist as  ever.  During  the  debate  on 
the  Mundt-Nlzon  Commiinist-control  bill 
(he  was  1  of  20  to  vote  against  it),  having 
Impartially  cuffed  Republicans  and  Denx>- 
crats.  he  explained  his  indifference  to  po- 
litical tides. 

"Lord.  I  do  not  have  to  be  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  was  doing  something  ijseful  before 
I  got  here" — hs  practiced  law — "and  I  can 
make  an  honest  living  for  myself  when  I  do 
get  out." 

PABTT   BBTnnnat 

Throughout  his  14  years,  he  never  once  at- 
tended a  Washington  cocktail  party.  For 
one  thing  he  la  a  teetotaler,  and  his  fa- 
vorite pastime,   after   reading,   is  pinochis. 
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be  says  frankly,  hs  thinks 

oat  at  such  a  gathering  Uks 

on  a  tboab^"    Indeed.  hU  atttar*  Is 

as  his  voting  record.    Th*  caller 

generally  finds  Mr.  BvaucK  seated 

lypewrlter.  tapping  out  his  diverting 

iiwlwtlil   to  the  folks  back  home. 

hat  on  his  head.    His  shirt  sleeves 

ed  off  at  the  elbo«  to  give  his  vast 

free  play.    He  wears  his  gold  foot- 

m:  Minnesota  on  a  gold  chain  that 

to  his  shirt  with  a  safety  pin. 

shoes  are  caked  with  the  mud  of 

d^ltenham.  Md..  farm. 

his  kindly  expression  and  rumpled 
he  looka  like  a  calendar  picture 
e^xintry  doctor. 

he  pulls  up  stakes  on  Capitol  Hill 
he  can  release  his  Indian  friends 
iw  bondage  in   which  he  sees  them 
Beyoikd  that  he  has  few  ambl- 
sxeept  to  keep  his  eolleaguas  from  get- 
Ideas  abo«tt  thnnselves,  or   their 
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EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  rsmnTLVAMXA 
m  "fHE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRB8BNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1953 

Mr\  KELLET  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speali  er.  vmder  permission  to  extend  my 
remai  ks,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  from 
the  P  ttsburgh  Sun  Tdcgraph  of  May  17 
entiU  id  'Xriosed  Mines  Point  Peril  is  In- 
dustr  ^•' 

TU  s  article  emphasises  the  dire  stress 
in  wlich  many  areas  of  the  coalfields 
have  yuen  throst.  Most  of  this  difficulty 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Importation  of 
residual  oil.  Is  this  administration  gc^ng 
to  ke(  p  its  eyes  closed  forever  to  the  fate 
of  th4  mineworlcers  and  the  entire  coctl 
industry? 

CLOfSD  Mum  Poovr  Poat  m  iJismsBT 

(By  George  Shradle) 

Closing    of    another    district   bIt\imlnous 
mine, 
added 


[dllng  an  additional  525  miners,  today 
emphasis  to  the  plight  of  western 
X^nnsilvania's  coalfield  which  once  was  the 
Natloc  's  biggest  producer. 

Ftr t4  en  mines  have  shut  down  within  the 
past  ifi  months.  The  FOrd  Collieries  Co. 
its  seccaid  and  last  operation  in  Al- 
legheshr  Valley.  The  Berry  Mine  at  Balrdf ord 
went  lown  Friday.  The  Francis  Mine  at 
Curtis' ille  closed  last  October. 

Mou  Qting  costs,  competition  in  decreasing 
marke  s  and  other  economic  factors  are 
blame«  I  for  the  slow  demise  of  smaller  com- 
merela .  mines.  As  to  the  outlook,  operators 
axe  ag]  eed: 

"Coi  dltions  will  get  worse  In  the  next  S 
years.  The  day  of  the  small  nonmechanixed 
mine  :b  drawing  to  a  close.  They  cannot 
compe  e  with  the  large  mechanised  commer- 
cial o  >eratlons.  These  along  with  mines 
operat  d  by  steel  companies  which  consume 
their  c  wn  output  will  bold  the  field.  What 
the  future  holds  cannot  be  predicted  but 
there  i  i  no  immediate  relief  in  sight  to  bring 
biisineiia  back  to  coal." 
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Meclianlalng  the  smaller  pits  would  be  no 
answes,  The  installation  cost  of  modem 
machinery  in  hand  mines  is  prohibitive, 
operators  point  out. 

closings    hit    the    miner    hardest. 

Mine  Workers  district  5,  which  2  years 

30.000  memhOTs  working,  now  can 

nlLmiber  19.000.    Tlis  situation  is  the 

4  Isewhers. 


The  »w»»««g»  la  Pennsylvania.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  elaewhor^  have  also  idled  thou- 
sands of  trainman  employed  on  coal-hauling 
rallrocKls.  such  as  the  Baltimore  Jt  Ohio  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

wo  sofSLS  racTOB 

John  P.  B\uarelk>,  president  of  UMW  dl»> 
trict  5,  said  two  more  large  district  mines 
recently  neared  the  shutdown  stage  but  were 
saved  by  the  union  and  managements  work- 
ing out  s  i^an  to  Increase  productivity  per 
man  which  makes  production  costs  tower. 

Operators  report  the  sltxMtlon  is  not  dos 
to  a  single  cause  but  a  combination  of  factors. 

Competition  for  westsm  Psnnsytvanla  out- 
put has  been  increased  because  of  the  heavy 
Import  of  cheap  foreign  oU  waste  which  is 
supplanting  coskllsr  steam  co«l  ss  an  east 
coast  Industrial  fuel. 

MOSS   COMPSimOW 

Philadelphia  and  other  east  coast  indus- 
trial areas  primarily  were  served  by  central 
Pennsylvania  and  Wast  Virginia  pits.  This 
market  partially  lost  to  these  operators,  their 
output  now  moves  into  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Kew  England  areas  giving  added  oompeiitlon 
to  western  Pennsylvania  producers. 

Operators  further  point  out  that  because 
of  natural  mining  conditions  not  enjoyed  in 
Pittsburgh  area.  Wast  VlrglBAa  operating 
costs  are  lower  and  a  price  advantage  in  en- 
tering new  markets.  Nonunion  production 
in  some  Kentiicky  and  Ohio  pit  and  strip 
mines  is  also  another  lower  cost  factor. 

Oas  trunk  lines  now  stretching  from  the 
southern  field  to  the  east  coast  and  New 
England  also  are  blamed  for  addltkmal  fuel 
competition. 


Some  local  operators  do  not  hesitate  to 
point  out  that  a  market  for  the  smaller 
mines  has  been  lost  at  their  own  doorstep 
because  of  PlttsbTirgh  and  Allegheny  Oonntj 
smoke  control  taws. 

The  Increasing  use  of  diesel  locomotives 
on  the  railroads  is  also  a  factor  In  the  dimin- 
ishing market  for  steam  ooaL 


On  the  cost  of  production,  one  opsratov 
pointed  out  that  the  40  cents  a  ton  royalty 
which  most  be  paid  into  the  UMW  welfara 
and  retirement  fund  la  an  important  item 
for  the  smaller  mines  which  would  be  glad 
to  earn  2S  cents  a  ton  net  on  operatkms. 

The  district's  strip  mines  have  always  been 
considered  a  competitive  factor  on  cheap 
coal  sales.  However.  op>erat<w8  now  point 
out  that  the  district's  strip  operations  art 
nearly  worked  out  but  this  reduction  in  out* 
put  has  failed  to  give  relief  to  small  pro> 
ducera. 

Both  operators  and  the  imlon  agree  that 
at  least  some  relief  could  be  expected  from 
two  bills  now  in  Congrws  which  would  re- 
strict the  amount  of  residual  waste  oil  that 
can  be  Imported,  particularly  from  Vena* 
suela.  This  restriction  is  the  only  ray  of 
bope  asen  for  the  semblanee  at  early  relief 
from  present  conditions. 


TazRelitf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

OF  xnr  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OT  RKPRE8SNTATZVBS 

Wednesday,  May  20,  19SJ 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker* 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Inx 
cludlng  extraneous  matter.  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
letters,  telegrams,  and  telephcme  mes- 
rages  ot  the  views  expressed  in  the  f ol- 


CON< 


lowing  telegram  from  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business: 

WASBbfOTOif.  D.  C.  May  Z$,  1953, 
Bod.  Daw  Biao. 

Houae  Offloe  BuUdtny: 
In  view  of  President  Xbenhower'fe 
sage  last  night  to  forego  tax  cuts,  this 
elation  and  its  more  than  100.000  members 
realize  that  your  fight  now  will  be  more 
difficult  than  ever  before,  and  this  message 
Is  being  sent  you  as  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  let  you  know  that  we  stand  behind  you 
In  your  fight  100  percent  to  bring  about  this 
long  overdue  tax  relief  for  the  American 
public.  This  alibi  of  the  administrations 
opposing  tax  cuts  year  after  year,  we  believe, 
will  not  register  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  American  public.  You  are  rendering  a 
great  service  to  the  American  peopie  in  your 
determined  stand  to  bring  relief,  i  i 

OBOeOK  J.  DUKUBB, 

Vice  President  «n  Charge,  Washing- 
ton Office,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business. 


WasUaftea  ami  Haai^esl  Destiay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBZS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHONITOW , 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  19S3 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  centennial  of  Washing- 
ton Territory.  In  commemoirati<m  of 
this  anniversary,  the  lilurary  of  Congress 
has  assembled  in  one  ot  its  huge  wings 
a  large  collection  of  historical  data  per- 
taining to  the  time  prior  to  the  adn^s*  | 
sion  of  Washington  Territory  as  a  State. 
The  exhibit  is  comprised  of  photographs^ 
papers,  documents,  and  the  like. 

On  a  recent  evening.  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  a  number  of  persons 
met  In  the  auditorium  of  the  library  of 
Congress  and  also  viewed  the  exhibits. 
On  that  occ£ision,  when  I  was  privileged 
to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies,  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  The  title 
of  his  address  is  "Washington  snd  Mani- 
fest Destiny."  and  it  is  really  a  historical 
document.  Into  which  there  has  gone 
much  research.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
address  will  be  of  great  interest  in  con- 
junction with  typical  historical  docu- 
ments relating  to  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

Notwithstanding  the  foot  that  the 
address  may  be  returned  by  the  Public 
Printer  because  it  somewhat  exceeds  the 
amount  allowed  under  the  rule,  I  believe 
it  merits  consideration  because  it  relates 
to  the  100th  anniversary  of  our  Terri- 
tory. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  th^  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  '      | 

ir/i«riwlray.  May  21,  f 8(531 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Ja^ranrsoN]  yesterday  re- 
quested that  there  be  prinlted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Supreme  Court  JusUce  William  O. 
Douglas.  He  has  been  infoitned  by  the 
XCIX— App. 176 
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PubUc  Printer  that  the  manuscript  would 
make  approximately  4  pages  of  the 
Reccnu),  at  a  cost  of  $336.  Notwith- 
standing the  cost.  I  ask.  on  behalf  of 
my  colleague,  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Rbomo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccmo, 
as  follows: 


WaSHUIUTUW   AJTO  llAmVKBT 

(Address  of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas) 

z 
Discovery  of  Waahlngton  was  one  of  the 
great  excitements  of  history.  We  who  know 
her  know  it  was.  because  we  know  the  thriU 
of  discovery  which  each  visit  brings.  There 
Is  no  State  which  has  such  diversity  in  phys- 
ical environment.  The  majestic  rain  forests 
of  the  CHympic  Peninsiila;  the  fresh  water 
streams,  untouched  by  civilization,  that 
tumhlS  off  the  Olympic  Range  to  the  Pacific; 
the  snow-capped  peaks  that  dominate  the 
view  both  from  the(^eet  and  from  the  east; 
Puget  Sound  with  its  endless  inlets  and  bays 
and  islands  which  moonlight  turns  to  fan- 
tasy: the  ricih  vaUeys  that  run  from  Everett 
to  Vancouver;  the  vast  wUderness  areas  of 
the  Cascades  where  man  can  be  wholly  lost 
to  civilization;  the  mighty  Columbia  River; 
the  desert  to  the  east  which  irrigation  proj- 
ecta  have  transformed  Into  a  garden;  the 
vast  checkerboard  of  Wheatland  nmnlng 
north  from  Walla  Walla — those  are  some  of 
the  great  physical  diversities  our  State  of- 
fers. And  each  offering  is  rich  in  adven- 
ture. And  of  all  these  perhsps  the  Colum- 
bia-is the  most  exciting.  It  flows  1,214  mUes 
to  the  Pacific  and  on  its  course  generates 
tremendous  electric  energy.  Irrigatea  Vast 
areas,  nourishes  great  nms  of  Sainton,  sup- 
plies a  vital  inland  waterway,  and  now 
transmutes  uranium  into  plutonium  in  the 
Hanford  Works  at  the  new  atomic  city  of 
Richland. 

When  that  "ancient  pilot  of  ahlppes,"  Juan 
de  Fuca.  in  1592  entered  the  strait  that  bears 
his  name,  the  salmon  were  doubtless  run- 
ning as  they  run  today.  Oapt.  James  Cook, 
of  England,  who  named  Cape  Flattery  in 
irrS;  Capt.  John  Mears.  the  Englishman  who 
named  Mount  Olympus  in  1788;  Fldalgo,  the 
Spaniard,  who  settled  Neah  Bay  in  1791;  Capt. 
Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  who  first  sailed  oyer 
the  dangerous  bar  Into  the  Columbia  i  in 
1791;  Capt.  George  Vancouver,  of  Englabd. 
who  named  Port  Townaend.  Mount  Baker. 
BAbunt  Rainier,  Puget  Sound,  Port  Orchafrd, 
Vashon  Island.  Hood  Canal.  Admiralty  Inlet. 
Possession  Sound;  Comdr.  Charles  Wilkesi  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  who  brought  Ibis 
famous  expedition  into  Puget  Sound  in  1841 
and  wrote  on  the  map  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  Americans  and  British,  but  not 
his  own — these  famous  explorers  and  aU  the 
other  Spaniards,  British,  and  Americans  who 
came  by  sea  did  not  find  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage for  which  they  were  looking.  But  they 
found  deep  anchorage  for  their  ships;  they 
saw  Douglas  fir  trees  300  feet  high  and  IS 
feet  in  diameter;  they  saw  spars  which 
according  to  John  Meares  could  supply  aU 
the  navies  of  Europe;  they  touched  the  edges 
of  deep  woods  thick  with  berries  and  bears; 
they  saw  great  flights  of  ducks  said  herds  of 
deer  and  the  Roosevelt  elk;  they  looked  up 
fr<Hn  sea  level  thousands  of  feet  to  glacial 
peaks  that  lifted  their  hearts;  they  reveled 
in  the  balmy  climate;  they  experienced  a 
refreshing  fog  at  night;  And  they  felt  warm, 
soft  rain  on  their  faces  in  the  morning. 

Washington,  approached  from  the  ocean, 
has  a  beauty  and  fascination  that  are  en- 
during. From  the  sea  Washington  today 
shows  none  of  the  scars  of  civilization.  And 
Grays  Harbor,  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Puoa, 
and  Puget  Soiuid  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Washington  people  and  Washington 
politicians  have  always  bad,  a  de^  attadh- 
nunt  to  the  United  States  Navy. 
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Tet  tlM  disoovery  oT  Washington  I  knost 
rdish  is  tram  Uie  East — perhaps  because 
I  was  not  bom  to  the  sea.  It  was  in  October 
1806  that  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expecbtion 
stopped  at  the  mouth  at  the  Yakima  River 
and  ate  a  aafanon  cooked  by  the  Indians  in 
a  water-tight  vessel  woven  from  the  famous 
squawgrass  that  decorates  the  high  villeys 
and  slc^MB  oC  the  Cascadee  as  lavishly  aaj  dog- 
wood deconMtes  the  seaboard.  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  the  flrst  to  see  Mount  Ada^os — 
high-humped  against  a  steel-gray  sky.  They 
learned  S(nne1|hing  of  the  Klickitat  River,  the 
goata  that  Kill  Inhabit  the  rugged  Goat 
Rocks  (topped  by  GUbert  Peak),  the  rich 
vaUeys  that  pour  down  to  Vancouver. 

The  men  mxA  women  who  followed  were 
bent  on  various  missions :  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
first  built  by.  the  British  In  1818  and  re- 
buUt  by  the  American  Army  in  1856;  Fort 
Vancouver,  esiablished  by  the  British  in  1825 
and  the  oldtpt  continuous  settlement  at 
Caucasians  iiii  the  State,  a  post  where 
Ulysses  S.  Graiit  (then  a  captain)  was  sta- 
tioned from  ltt52-64;  Fort  Okanagan  erected 
in  1811;  Spokane  House  built  by  the  British 
in  1810  and  Fort  ^xdune  established  in 
1812;  FOft  Colvllle  built  by  the  British  In 
1825— thfeae  and  other  forts  were  imporiant 
links  in  the  vast  commercial  projectai  of 
various  trading  companies.  And  they  all 
played  Important  roles  in  the  Indian  Wars 
that  exploded  with  fierce  violence  In  the 
mid- 19th  century.  I 

Captain  Bonneville,  whom  Washington 
Irving  memorialized,  went  west,  propelled  by 
what  Philip  H.  Parrish,  Before  the  Covered 
Wagon,  called  the  fur  fever.  Bonneyllle 
reached  Walla  Walla  In  1838  in  a  fruitless 
endeavor  to  break  into  Hudson's  Bay  cMn- 
mercial  territory.  David  Douglas,  who  n^uie 
the  fir  famous,  came  to  Fort  Vancouvet'  in 
1825.  1830,  1832,  and  1833  on  a  botanical 
research  project  that  carried  him  as 
as  the  Blue  Mountains  and  that  lnl 
sccH-es  of  new  plants. 

Theodore  Winthrop,  freshly  out  of  't'ale 
(socm  to  die  in  an  engagement  at  Great 
Bethel  as  a  member  of  Lincoln  *&  aniiy), 
crossed  the  Cascades  west-to-east  in  1B53. 
He  came  for  adventurei  and  left  behind  in 
The  Canoe  and  the  S^dle  an  accouni  of 
the  high  character  of  the  men  and  woinen 
who  first  settled  Washington  and  the  {Im- 
portance of  the  region  in  the  national  fm- 
bltlons  of  the  country. 

The  men  of  God  were  not  far  behind  the 
explorers,  trappers,  and  adventurers.  *rtM 
MethodUts  who  had  established  a  mission 
in  the  Willamette  VaUey  of  Oregon  in  1884, 
established  a  ahort-Uved  one  at  Nlsquaily 
in  1840.  Martrus  and  Narcissus  Whitman, 
sponsored  1>y  the  American  Board  at  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  (Congrega- 
tional, butch  Reformed,  and  Presbyterian) 
established  a  iblssion  at  WaiUaptu  in  1830, 
only  to  be  treacherously  murdered  by 
Cayuse  Indians  in  1847.  In  1838  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Curbing  Bells  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Elk- 
anah  Walker  arrived  for  work  among  the 
Spokane  Indians.  Fbther  Blanchet  and 
Father  Dementi  two  CaJthoUc  pri'^ts  brought 
out  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  arrived  in 
1838  at  Vancoisver.  Their  work  spread  north 
into  Puget  Sound.  Many  Catholic  missions 
were  established,  Including  St.  Josephli  on 
the  Ahtanum  out  of  Yakima — a  mission 
where  apple  triees  planted  In  1849  were  still 
bearing  fruit  in  1952.  I 

By  1843  a  great  tide  at  immigration  wis 
moving  west  Aver  the  Oregon  Trail.  The 
British  were  still  In  possession  of  the  strate- 
gic poets.  Bnt  possession  of  the  land  was 
fast  being  taken  ovw  by  Americans  of  all 
faiths,  all  races,  all  callings.  The  burst  of 
energy  that  reached  the  Pacific  overland,  the 
complex  of  forces  shaping  up  into  the  na- 
tional policy  of  this  era,  the  part  which  the 
geographical  area  now  known  as  Washing- 
ton, Or«gon,  and  California  played  in  shap- 
ing military  jind  poUticia  decisKms  have 
been  movinglj^  told  by  Bernard  &•   Vota^ 
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The  Tear  of  Declalon:  IMfl.  The  presiden- 
tial campcdgn  of  1844.  In  which  James  K. 
Polk  was  the  Democratic  candidate,  staked 
American  prestige  on  winning  the  region 
now  included  In  Washington.  Edmond  8. 
Meany  once  wrote  that  "Flfty-foiir  Forty  or 
Flghf '  was  a  "piece  of  pxire  Yankee  bluster." 
Polk  ran  on  that  platform  and  won.  He 
pressed  the  American  claim  against  the 
British.  But  It  was  not  long  until  he  and 
the  Senate  relinquished  the  American  claim 
to  54*40'  and  agreed  on  the  49th  parallel; 
and  on  June  15,  1846.  the  treaty  with  Britain, 
carrying  out  that  agreement,  was  concluded. 
(9  Stat.  860.) 

n 

Washington  at  first  was  a  part  of  the  Ore- 
gon Territory  organized  under  a  provisional 
government  In  1843  and  claiming  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  area  extending  north  to  54*40'. 
In  1848  the  TerrltCMry  of  Oregon,  which  still 
Included  Washington,  was  formed  (9  Stat. 
323)  and  Joseph  Lane  was  named  the  first 
Governor.  But  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon  north  of  the  Columbia  de- 
manded their  own  local  government.  Salem 
seemed  a  long  way  off;  representation  of  the 
area  north  of  the  Columbia  was  niggardly; 
the  legislature  at  Salem  seemed  to  give  little 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  north. 

The  settlers  north  of  the  Columbia  were 
doughty  and  pugnacious.  They  had  settled 
there  In  face  of  the  express  opposition  of  the 
British.  They  had  fought  Indians  and  the 
wilderness  and  had  worked  hard  to  exact  a 
living  from  the  land.  They  were  proud  and 
Independent.  Theodore  Winthrop  wrote  that 
tlvery  were  men  who  gave  weight  not  to  tech- 
nical cxilture,  not  to  academic  speculation 
but  to  nerve  and  pluck,  to  generosity  and 
heartiness.  They  had  a  quick  sense  of  Jus- 
tice; they  were  alert  to  press  a  grievance  and 
demand  retribution.  Their  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence extended  to  all  Injustices,  includ- 
ing Judicial  rulings  which  violated  their 
sense  of  propriety.  Judge  John  R.  Jackson  in 
1851  sununoned  his  Jurors  to  sit  in  a  private 
home  on  Jackson  Prairie.  The  Jurors  re- 
belled, claiming  the  county  commissioners 
had  fixed  the  place  of  trials  at  the  county 
seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Chehalls. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  Independence  plus  a 
deep-seated  desire  for  self-government  that 
resulted  In  the  Territory  of  Washington 
being  formed  on  Ma^  2,  1853  (10  Stat. 
172),  at'  which  time  thie  whole  of  Washing- 
ton had  less  than  4.000  white  inhabitants. 
The  new  Territory  included  all  of  Idaho  and 
parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  a  condition 
which  continued  imtil  March  3.  1863,  when 
the  Territory  of  Idaho  was  formed  (12  Stat. 
808)  and  Washington  received  her  present 
eastern  boimdary. 

Franklin  Pierce  named  Isaac  I.  Stevens  the 
first  Territorial  Governor.  Stevens  also  took 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  he  headed  a  survey  party  of  243 
men  to  find  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  tidewater  on  Puget  Sound,  a  party 
In  which  George  B.  McCIellan.  then  a  cap- 
tain, played  an  Important  role. 

Stevens,  who  served  as  aovem<»'  until  1857 
and  after  that  as  Delegate  to  Congress  until 
1861.  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  courage. 
In  1864  he  started  making  treaty  settlements 
with  the  Indians.  Treaty  after  treaty  was 
negotiated,  fij-st  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  then  on  the  east.  The  Yakima 
Treaty,  negotiated  in  1855  and  proclaimed 
by  President  Buchanan  on  April  18,  1859  (12 
Stat.  951 ) ,  was  one  of  the  last.  Together 
these  treaties  settled  Indian  title  to  over 
100,000  square  miles  of  land  and  for  the  most 
part  established  reservations  that  treated 
the  Indians  fairly  and  equitably.  But  these 
negotiations  also  stirred  trouble,  for  they 
brought  home  to  the  Indians  a  realization 
that  the  new  immigrants  had  come  to  stay. 
There  were  risings  in  1854,  and  in  1855  and 
in  1856  Indian  wars  erupted  in  all  quarters. 
There  were  many  acta  of  heroism  In  thoe* 
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Governor  Stevens  was  In  the  fore- 
many  of  them,  and  it  was  then  that 
H.  Sheridan  (then  a  lieutenant)  be- 
ride  to  fame. 

Indians    were    operating    In 
Coxinty.    White  men,  living  with  In- 
and  thoxight  to  be  Involved  with 
Indians,   were  arrested  without 
being  preferred  against  them.    Their 
sought    their    release    by    habeas 
Meeker.     Pioneer     Reminiscences, 
relates   how  on  AprU   3,    1865, 
Stevens,    in   a    countermove,    de- 
martlal  law  In  Pierce  County.     Ed- 
I^hder  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
court,     appointed     by     President 
Lander  was  a  fearless  Judge.    In  de- 
}f  the  Governor's  declaration  of  mar- 
he  opened  court  in  Stellacoom  to 
cases.    The  Governor  had  the  Army 
Judge  Lander  and  take  him  to  Olym- 
1  lay    13,    1856,   the   Governor   declared 
law  In  Thurston  County.     May  14, 
Lander  convened  court  in  Ol3rm- 
the  next  day  ordered  the  Governor 
for  contempt.     But  the  Governor 
luperior  force;  and  so  he  arrested  the 
nstead  and  held  him  at  Camp  Mont- 
In  July  1856  the  Judge  fined  Isaac 
$50  for  contempt:    and  there  is 
that  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  Governor, 
himself. 

Cushing,  Attorney  General  of  the 

States  wrote  an  opinion  condemning 

declaration  of  martial  law    (8  Op. 

365) ;  and  President  Franklin  Pierce 

the  governor.    History  Indeed  gives 

Lander  much  the  better  of  the  legal 

Yet  the  episode  shows  that  the 

of   the   era   were   strong-minded 

ndependent   and   beholden   to   none. 

was  filled  with  the  ideas  of  manifest 

that  were  propelling  Polk  and  other 

leaders.     Lander  was  championing 

traditions  of  Anglo-American  Ju- 

tradltions  that  make  even  gov- 

subservlent  to  law. 

territorial  legislature  dealt  with  many 

profoimd  and  important  from 

viewpoint,  some  hot  and  tempes- 

In  the  minds  of   the   residents,  but 

them  intensely  practical,  such  as  Im- 

mall  service,   drydocks.  lighthouses, 

of    national    resources.    Improved 

and  better  educational  facilities. 

p4opIe  of  Washington  early  recognized 

of  Alaska  to  American  Inter- 

1866    the    legislature    memorallzed 

Andrew  Johnson  asking  that  flsh- 

pi^vileges   for    Americans   be   obtained 

coasts  of  "Russian  America".    Sec- 

}f  State  William  H.  Seward  used  this 

as  an  occasion^  to  begin  negotla- 

<rlth  Russia.     He  succeeded   In   1867. 

make  the  treaty  tonight,"  he  told  the 

Ambassador.       And  the  scriveners 

the  night  through  to  produce  the 

(proclaimed    June    20.    1867)     that 

Alaska  to  the  United  States  for  $7,- 

(15  Stat.  539.) 

during  the  territorial  period 

offlcisl  actions  aimed  at  the  pres- 

of  competition  and  the  abolition  of 

In  1865  Gov.  William  Pickering 

a  bill  that  granted  what  he  called  "an 

antidemocratic  monopoly"  of 

driving  on  the  Skagit  River  and  another 

prescribed   a   compiilsory   system   of 

on  Pugent  Sound  and  in  the  Strait 

de  Fuca.    The  territorial  period  was 

of  liberalism. 

early  acquired  national  fame  In 

Asa  S.  Mercef  came  to  Seattle 

f^om  college  and  became  president  of 

university  which  was  founded  In  1861. 

discovered  that  there  was  one  problem 

acute  than  education,  the  lack 

In   the   Territory.     So   he   went 

persuaded  spinsters  to  emigrate  to 

and  find  themselves  h\ubands.     He 

57  back  the  first  trip  and  300  the 
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next   time — the   famous  Iferoer   girls — and 
married  one. 

But  the  course  of  women's  affairs  was  not 
always  so  happy  In  the  Territory.  Woman's 
suffrage  was  long  a  burning  issue.  In  the 
very  first  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  grant  the  franchise  to  white 
women.  The  bill  failed;  but  the  agitation 
continued  for  30  years.  The  fight  was  led 
by  Abigail  Scott  Dunlway.  Finally,  in  1883, 
victory  was  achieved  by  an  act  which,  after 
specifying  who  was  qualified  to  hold  office 
and  to  vote,  provided  that  whenever  the 
word  "his"  was  used  in  the  act  it  was  to 
be  construed  as  meaning  "his  or  her."  as  the 
case  may  be.  (L.  Wash.  1883.  pp.  39.  40.) 
Women  voted  in  the  elections  of  1884  and 
1886;  they  also  held  office  and-  served  as 
Jurors.  But  this  new  freedom  was  short- 
lived. In  1887  those  rights  were  lost  when 
the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  in  Harland  ▼. 
Territory  (3  Wash.  Terr.  Rept.  131).  held  the 
act  unconstitutional  with  one  dissenting 
vote.  And  most  people  thought  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  court  rested  that 
decision  was  no  more  impressive  than  th« 
statement  in  one  of  the  cases  relied  upon 
that  "Womanhood  is  molded  for  gentler  and 
better  things"  than  politics. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its 
problems  stirred  the  politics  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  later  the  State)  for  many  years. 
The  depression  of  the  1870's  and  the  failure 
of  the  road  to  complete'constructlon  to  the 
coast  brought  loud  demands  for  the  for-  - 
felture  of  the  Federal  Goverment's  grants  of 
land  to  the  company.  There  was,  however, 
great  Jubilation  when  on  September  3, 
1883 — 30  years  after  the  Stevens  survey — the 
last  spike  was  driven  in  Montana.  But  the 
feeling  of  friendliness  to  the  road  soon 
turned  to  rensentment.  Community  rival- 
ries grew.  The  alternate  sections  of  publio 
land  granted  the  road  were  not  open  to  set- 
tlement. Agitation  for  recaptiu-e  of  the  land 
grew  and  grew — an  agitation  that  did  not 
finally  come  to  rest  xmtil  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1940  decided  United 
States  V.  Northern  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  (311  U.  8. 
817) .  which  defined  the  terms  of  the  final  ac- 
counting between  the  railroad  and  the  Fed> 
eral  Government. 

Early  In  the  territorial  days  the  railroad 
secured  a  favorable  tax  law  from  the  legis- 
lature. That  law  became  a  bitter  political 
Issue.  George  Turner,  who  came  on  the  ter- 
ritorial supreme  court  in  1884,  was  a  strong 
and  earnest  advocate  of  railroad  regulation. 
He  gave  decision  after  decision  against  the 
politically  powerful  railroad  group.  Gov. 
Eugene  Semple  took  up  the  cudgels  against 
the  railroad — and  as  a  result  ruined  himself 
financially.  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  an- 
tagonist of  all  was  Charles  8.  Voorhees  who, 
beginning  In  1884,  served  two  temu  In  Con- 
gress as  a  delegate  from  the  Territory.  A 
sp>eech  he  delivered  in  the  House  Jul;^  36, 
1886  (17  CoNGBZSsiONAL  RscoKo  7562)  has  In 
it  all  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  people 
against  a  monopoly  that  semed  to  own  not 
only  the  land  but  the  legislators.  His  clos- 
ing words  are  these:  "The  American  people, 
after  years  of  lethargy  and  indifference  •  •  • 
refuse  longer  to  enact  the  role  of  packhorset 
for  the  corporations  of  this  country." 

This  complaint  was  not  only  against  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  was  directed 
to  the  lumber  companies  as  well.  Those 
companies  under  the  pressure  for  quick 
profits  and  'ear  of  bankruptcy  used  wasteful 
logging  methods  and  showed  little  regard  for 
conservation.  Moreover,  they  paid  wages 
which  were  appallingly  low.  And  they  were 
owned  by  absentee  interests,  who  like  the 
colonial  powers  of  Asia,  seemed  more  intent 
on  exploitation  than  on  conununity  de- 
velopment. 

The  Territory  was  solidly  with  Lincoln  on 
the  slavery  issue  and  the  Civil  War.  Yet  a 
few  ugly  signs  of  racism  appeared  In  the 
Territory.    Chinese  labor  bad  been  brought 
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In  to  work  as  hop  pickers  and  m  coal  miners 
at  wages  which  tudercut  both  the  whites 
and  the  Indians.  Soms  at  \  these  Chlness 
laborers  were  zhurdered  In  18SS  at  Squawk 
Valley  and  at  Coal  Creek.  9ome  dtles  es- 
corted the  Chinese  out  of  toifn.  Money  was 
raised  to  evacuate  them  froih  the  Territory 
on  the  steamship  Qveen  of  the  Pacific.  After 
B  turbulent  months  law  aind  order  prerailed. 
I  But  in  most  cases  the  Juries  refused  to  con- 
Tvlct  those  charged  with  the  killings;  and  the 
few  who  were  found  guilty  irere  eventually 
freed  by  the  courts  on  points  of  law.  Later, 
on  the  eve  of  statehood,  theite  were  riots  in 
the  coal  mines  as  a  result  of  the  low-wage 
Negro  labor  that  was  brougl^t  In  from  the 
Middle  West  to  help  break  stHkes. 

Thet>e  episodes  were  minor  In  -the  com- 
plex of  forces  expressing  the  nianlfest  destiny 
of  the  region.  Self-government  and  state- 
hood were  the  recurring  ple«s  of  governors 
and  of  Delegates  to  the  Congress.  Perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  all  wa4  the  speech  of 
Orange  Jacobs  in  the  Houss  dn  Febrtiary  24, 
1879  (CoNcaxssxoNAi.  Racoso,  vol.  8.  App.,  p. 
105,  45th  Cong.,  3d  sess.).  in  which  he  em- 
phasized the  motmting  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural power  in  the  distant  Territory  and 
their  increasing  Importance  to  the  Nation. 
Be  talked  of  the  Territory  as  If  it  were  under 
a  colonial  power  "knowing  (mt  little  and 
caring  less  for  Its  admlnutk-ative  policy." 
Under  the  Organic  Act  (10  Stat.  172.  176) 
the  Territory  has  legislative  power  over  "all 
rlghtfiil  subjects  of  legislation  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States."  But  Orange  Jacobs 
claimed  that  this  power  of  .loc41  government 
was  constantly  being  narrowed  by  KXiper- 
sedlng  legislation  of  Congress.  The  gist  of 
his  complaint  was  that  by  being  denied 
statehood  the  people  were  being  denied  their 
"Just  and  inherent  rights."  And  for  good 
measure,  he  rightly  added  that  Washington's 
climate  is  "imequaled  for  headth  and  Its 
mild  character.*  | 

m 
'  After  Washington  was  made  St  Territory, 
statehood  was  36  years  In  coining.  During 
a  large  part  ot  that  period  the  people  were 
•0  deeply  engrossed  In  building  new  com- 
tounlties  that  they  seemed  to  have  little 
interest  in  statehood.  Proposals  to  dismem- 
ber the  Territory  and  to  create  a  new  one 
out  of  eastern  Washington  and  northern 
Idaho  seemed  to  awaken  the  public.  There 
was  a  constitutional  convention  held  at 
Walla  Walla.  A  constitution  was  prepared 
and  shortly  adopted  by  the  people.  That 
was  in  1878.  But  Congress  the  next  year 
refused  to  admit  Washington. 
'  Another  decade  passed,  when,  finally,  on 
February  22.  1888.  Congress  authorized  the 
organization  oC  the  new  SUte  of  Washington 
125  Stat.  676).  Another  constitutional  con- 
tention was  held,  this  time  at  Olympia. 
kaa  a  constitution  was  adopted- 
'  The  f ramers  were  men  born  Hn  24  different 
States  or  foreign  nations.  The  constitution 
was  approved  by  the  people  in  a  vote  of  40.152 
for  and  11.879  against.  Two  separate  arti- 
cles submitted  at  the  same  time  were  re- 
jected by  the  voters:  (1)  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  wc»nen;  and  (2)  the 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  except  for  medicinal, 
sacramental,  or  scientific  purposes.  On 
November  11.  1889.  President  Benjamin  Har- 
rison proclaimed  the  admission  of  Washing- 
ton into  the  Union  (26  SUt.  1552). 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  contained  In 
•rticle  I  begins  with  the  statement  that  "AU 
political  power  is  Inherent  i«  the  people." 
It  guarantees  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people. 
One  right  commonly  granted — the  right  of 
an  alien  to  own  land — is  withheld  by  Wash- 
ington under  a  oonstitutlonalj  provision  sus- 
tained by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  Terroce  v.  Thompson  (26$  U.  B.  197), 
against  the  claim  that  it  violated  the  duo- 


A27n 


process  and  equal  protection 


clauses  at  tba 


14tli  amendment.  Cf.  Oysma  r.  Caltfomta 
(SS3  U.  8.  683).  It  contains  a  due-process 
clauss,  aa  equal-protection  clause,  and  a 
guaranty  of  the  right  freely  to  speak,  write. 
and  publish.  It  prohibits  any  abrtdgenient 
of  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  pe- 
titlcm,  any  unlawful  Invasion  of  private  af- 
fairs or  homes,  the  granting  of  any  irrevoca- 
ble prlvUege,  a  prohibition  against  self-in- 
crimination or  double  Jeopardy,  a  require- 
ment of  speedy  and  open  administration  of 
Justice,  a  guaranty  of  religious  freedom,  a 
prohibition  against  any  religious  qualifica- 
tions for  public  office.  It  prohibits  the  sus- 
pension of  habeas  corpus  except  in  case  of 
rebellion  or  Invasion;  it  outlaws  excessive 
ball,  excessive  fines,  and  cruel  pimlshment, 
the  corruption  of  the  blood  or  forfeiture  at 
estates  by  conviction,  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  without  compensa- 
tion, and  Imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  Washington  Constitution  sulxardi  nates 
military  to  civil  power.  It  guarantees  free 
elections  and  provides  for  ball  except  in  cer- 
tain capital  cases.  It  guarantees  the  right 
to  trial  by  J\iry.  It  prohibits  bills  of  at- 
tainder, ex  post  facto  laws,  and  laws  Impair- 
ing the  obligations  of  contracts.  It  guar- 
antees the  Individual  the  right  to  bear  arms 
In  defense  of  himself.  But  in  memory  of 
the  practice  during  Territorial  days  of  coal 
mine  operators  getting  their  private  gtiards 
deputized,  the  constitution  prohibits  either 
an  individual  or  corporation  from  maintain- 
ing a  private  army. 

The  constitution  affrms  the  State's  duty 
to  provide  all  chlldr^  within  Its  borders 
with  an  education  "without  dlstlnctlcm  or 
preference  on  account  ot  net,  color,  caste, 
or  sex."  It  slgnlfieanUy  provides  that  "AU 
schools  maintamed  or  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  public  fmnds  shall  be  fcMrever 
free  from  sectarian  contrcri  cm*  infiuence";  and 
It  prohibits  any  public  money  being  appro- 
priated to  "any  religious  worship,  exercise,  or 
Instruction" — provisions  which  have  been 
stoutly  enforced  by  the  Washington  Supreme 
Court  under  the  mandate  to  keep  church  and 
state  separate.  (See  State  v.  Frasier  (102 
Wash.  369);  UitcheU  v.  Consolidated  School 
Diat.  (17  Wash.  (2d)  61):  Vi»$er  v.  Nookaack 
Valley  (83  Wasli.  (2d)  699).) 

Washington  drew  heavily  on  CaUfmila  in 
drafting  this  constitution;  and  as  a  result 
this  charter  acquired  a  distinct  midwestera 
fiavor.  Moreover,  the  Washington  Constitu- 
tion, unlike  the  Federal  Constitution,  has 
some  characteristics  of  a  code.  Perhaps  the 
injection  of  statutory  material  in  the  Ccm- 
stitution  was  symptomatic  of  the  age  and  re- 
flected the  agrarian  reform  influence.  Thus 
article  XII  deals  with  corpc»-ations.  It  con- 
tains detailed  regulations  that  are  reminla- 
cent  of  code  provisions  in  other  States,  the 
Federal  Shernoan  Act,  and  the  Federal  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  But  the  Constitution, 
though  having  many  characteristics  ot  a 
code,  has  served  the  people  well.  It  has 
endured  in  its  major  amptcts,  only  28  amend- 
ments  having  been   made  up  to  the   end 

of  jiosa. 

The  politics  of  the  Territory  and  the  State 
have  seen  the  full  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
The  flrst  Delegate  to  Congress  was  Coliunbia 
Lancaster,  a  Democrat.  Then  came  William 
H.  Wallace,  a  Whig,  and  after  him  Patton 
Anderson  and  Isaac  L  Stevens,  Democrats. 
Up  to  the  Civil  War  the  Democrats  largely 
ruled.  After  the  Civil  War  there  were  some 
Democratic  Delegates,  notably  Charles  8. 
Voorhees.  already  mentioned,  who  cam- 
paigned against  the  special  privilege  of  the 
railroad  company.  But,  by  and  large,  the 
State  was  dominated  by  Republicans  from 
1888  on. 

The  agrarian  unrest  of  the  m^dle  West 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  Northwest.  Wheat 
dropped  from  $1.06  a  bushel  in  1873  to  49 
cents  In  1894.  Wages  in  the  logging  camps  of 
western  Washington  dropped  to  ai|  average 


of  1490  a  jemt.  lltere  were  droughts  'aad 
grasshoppMs.  low  prices  and  high  treile^ 
ratss.  The  IdSas  of  the  Populist  movement 
took  hold  In  Wsshlngton.  The  power  of  tba 
State  Orange  grew.  Ttade  unionism  spread. 
In  1803  the  Orange  elected  8  of  Its  mem- 
bers to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 
This  number  tripled  during  the  next  2  y*an. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  carried  Washlngtoa 
in  1896.  Not  a  county  gave  William  McKln- 
ley  a  majority.  Ita  1896  a  fusion  arrangement 
was  worked  out  between  the  Democrats  and 
Silver  RepublUans  which  put  John  R.  Rogers, 
Populist.  In  the  Oovemor's  office  and  bro<ight 
victory  in  other  State  ofltees.  In  ia04<  tba 
Populists  got  28  percent  of  the  vote  In  Wiasli- 
Ington. 

But  this  Populist  Interlude  In  WashinJECtoa 
war  brief.  A;  few  reforms,  however,  jwera 
ihade.  The  Populist  regime  provided  a,  lien 
for  tmpald  wages  (L.  18B7,  p.  66),  regulated 
Insurance  companies  (id.,  p.  105),  provided 
maxlmimi  rates  for  conunon  carriers,  Ipro- 
hlMted  discriminatory  rate  practices  (id.,  p. 
118),  and  created  a  bureau  of  labor  (id.,  p. 
84).  There  had  been  explosions  in  thejcool 
nxlnes,  3  disasters  claiming  over  100  lives. 
So.  in  1897,  Inspection  of  coal  mines  wtm  re- 
quired (L.  1887.  p.  58).  Finally,  the  barefoot 
schoolboy  law  (L.  1807.  pp.  398-399)  was 
passed,  providing  that  $6  a  year  per  ^hlld 
be  spent  for  education.  I 

The  liberal  movements  for  the  next  16 
years  took  place  largely  under  Republican 
auspices.  Itesentment  against  the  railroad 
lobby  led  to  a  popular  demand  for  a  railroad 
commission.  OoIb  was  created  In  1906h- 
(L.  1905,  p.  1*5.)  It  also  led  to  the  direct 
primary  law  in  1:907  (L.  1907.  p.  457),  wlu<^ 
was  intended  |to  prevent  the  abuses  of  party 
coaventlons.  i  Social  legislation  began  to 
flourish.  A  Iwarkmen's  ecMnpensation  law 
(L.  1011,  p.  845)  sustained  by  the  Waahing- 
tion  Supremii  Court  in  State  v.  Clausen  (66 
H^wh.  156)  was  a  great  advance  for  its  day. 
Pui«  food  and  drug  acts  (L.  1901,  p.  104;  L. 
1917,  p.  779)  land  i^  8-hour  day  for  women 
workers  (L.  IJDll;;  p.  181)  foUowed.  This  re- 
form period  yn»  Climaxed  with  amendments 
to  the  constitution  granting  women  the 
right  to  vote  1(1010 ),  providing  for  the  recall 
of  elective  ofBcers,  except  Judges  of  courts  of 
record  (1912).  and  authorizing  the  initiative 
and  referendxun  (1013). 

Miles  Potndexter  was  prominent  In  this 
progressive  movement.  It  was  Poindexter 
n^u}  campaigned  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  In 
1012.  condemning  the  "desire  on  the  p«irt  of 
the  powerful  f eW  for  class  distinction,  class 
privlleges.r  In  the  1012  election  the  Pro- 
gressive aind  Socialist  Parties  together  got 
substantially  the  same  votes  in  Washington 
as  the  eomblmsd  Republican  and  DeQu>^ 
cratic  Parties.'  '!j '  \  \''l    \    Ij  ; 

Following  World  Wlsr  I  there  wa8  a  mor* 
conservative  trend.  Wesley  Jones,  a  stal- 
wart Republican  from  Yakima  (to  whom  I 
as  a  boy  used  to  deliver  the  evening  paper); 
rose  through  seniority  to  hold  key  coOunit^ 
tee  positions  In  the  United  States  Senate^ 
He  will  always  be  remembered  in  eastern 
Washington  for  bringing  the  Reclaottation 
Bureau  to  Yakima  and  for  advanciiiLg  ita[ 
work  there.  [ 

But  events  were  Ifi  the  making  and  jissusft' 
were  shaping  up  that  brought  cbianges. 
Homer  T.  Bone,  Clarence  C.  Hill,  and'iaewia 
B.  Schwellenbach  moved  to  the  forefront; 
and  the  Issues  of  public  power,  social  secvul- 
ty,  unemployment  Insurance,  old-age  pen- 
sions, anfl  the  like  became  fighting  Issuea. 
J.  D.  Row  d^icated  his  life  to  the  Skagit 
project  and  to  the  Seattle  municipal  plant, 
Rufus  Woods  to  Grand  Coulee.  There  wera 
others  whose  dreams  went  into  SkagitL  Bon* 
neville.  Grand  Coulee,  and  Rosa.  Wa$hlng-' 
ton.  whose  admission  into  the  Unlop  was 
thought  to  close  the  last  frontier,  was  open- 
ing up  a  vast  cme  within  her  borders.  For 
under  Orftnd  ooulee  alone  over  one  iplllioa 
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of  deaert  land   (an  area  larger  than 
Connecticut)  will  be  made  to  bloom. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger  In  Our  Promised 
lAnd  wrote  about  the  fantastic  politics  In 
the  State  of  Washington.  Bizarre  accounts 
of  particular  campaigns  can  be  found  In  the 
annals  of  any  State.  Washington  la  no  ex- 
ception. But  Washington  politics  have  had 
distinctive  featiires.  nrom  the  early  days 
there  was  a  close  association  between  Wash- 
ington fanners  and  organized  labor,  an  al- 
liance that  continued  for  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury. The  militant  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  at  an  early  date  supplied  many 
farmers  with  access  to  part-time  employ- 
ment In  the  woods;  and  so  an  early  farmer- 
labor  affiliation  was  formed.  In  1899  the 
unions  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  were  urg- 
ing on  the  constitutional  convention  a  rail- 
road commission  elected  by  the  people.  In 
1893  the  Grange  demanded  a  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  private  detectives  in  labor  dis- 
putes. Ooxey's  Army  of  1894  had  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  farmers  and  labcvers. 
Farmers  and  laborers  united  in  the  drive  for 
the  liberal  legislation  of  1897  and  later  on, 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

The  Populist  movement  of  1896  and  the 
Bull  Moose  nMvement  of  1912  had  a  power- 
ful effect  on  Washington,  as  I  have  said. 
And  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  which  ran  third 
in  the  1920  presidential  campaign  (Republi- 
cans. 223,137;  Democrats,  84,298;  Farmer- 
Labor,  77,246)  ran  second  in  1924  (Repub- 
licans, 220,224;  Progressives,  150,727;  Demo- 
crats, 42,842)  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
La  Follette-Wheeler  ticket. 

The  Orange,  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Kon-Partlsan  League,  the  Commonwealth 
Federation — these  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions have  been  active  in  various  periods  of 
Washington  politics,  advocating  liberal,  pro- 
gressive programs,  stirring  the  established 
parties  to  action,  and  often  throwing  their 
weight  behind  new  third  parties.  The  lack 
of  orthodoxy  In  politics,  so  typical  of  Wash- 
ington, is  illustrated  by  Homer  T.  Bone  who 
near  the  end  of  his  second  term  In  the  United 
States  Senate  (1944)  was  nominated  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
During  his  political  career  Bone  cast  all 
conventions  aside  and  ran  for  office  on  the 
Socialist,  Triple  Alliance,  Farmer-Labor, 
Progressive,  and  Democratic  tickets. 

But  the  insurgency  of  Washington  poll- 
tics  was  not  Marxist  or  Communist.  Its 
radicalism  was  native  and  indigenous.  Its 
socialism  owed  no  allegiance  to  foreign  pow- 
ers. It  was  a  reaction  to  monopolies  and 
absentee  ownership  which  often  showed  an 
ugly  disregard  of  human  rights.  John  R. 
Rogers,  the  leading  figure  in  Washington's 
Popultet  movement,  placed  his  faith  In  the 
philosophy  of  Jefferson  and  Paine.  Oeorge 
Turner,  the  Silver  Republican,  wrote  his 
creed  along  the  lines  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
And  the  records  of  Washington's  liberal  rep- 
resentatives from  Poindexter  down  to  date 
speak  for  themselves. 

1 
Washington  was  admitted  to  statehood  In 
time  to  feel  the  pull  of  western  progressive 
forces;  and  she  early  took  her  place  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  States  that  were  devising 
new  remedies  for  social  problems.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  early  laws  regulating 
insurance  companies,  providing  for  the  In- 
spection of  mines,  creating  a  railroad  com- 
mission, setting  standards  for  food  and 
drugs.  In  1911,  Washington  was  1  of  3 
States  whose  laws  forbade  the  employment 
of  women  for  more  than  8  hours  a  day.  In 
1913  she  was  1  of  9  States  which  enacted 
mlnimiun  wage  laws  for  women.  Washing- 
ton's minimtun  wage  law  was  the  occasion 
for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  over- 
rule Its  own  earlier  case  which  had  held  such 
laws  Invalid.  (See  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v. 
Parriah    (300    U.    S,    379).)      Washington'* 
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s  compensation  law  was   1   of  9 

in  1911,  which  represented  the  begin- 

the  movement  for  such  laws  In  the 

States.    And  Washington  was  one  of 

to  adopt  the  direct  primary  and  the 

and  referendum.    One  of  the  early 

ehacted  by  way  of  the  Initiative  petition 

law  prohibiting  anyone  from  charging 

persons  a  fee  for  finding  Jobs 

Great  evils  had  grown  up  in  that 

I    and    the    people    of    Washington 

to  remedy  them  by  abolishing  the 

of   charging    the    employee   rather 

1  he  employer.    The  law,  however,  was 

ifnconstltutional  by  the  United  States 

Court  In  Adanu  v.  Turner  (244  U.  S. 

5-to-4  decision  in  which  Mr.  Jiistice 

wrote  one  of  his  classic  dissents. 

C4son  v.  Nebraska  (313  U.  S.  236) ). 

gton  has  had  an  acute  social  con- 
She  has  been  more  alive  to  it  at 
Imes  than  at  others,  and  In  this  has 
from    her   sister   States.     But 
gton  has  a  heritage  of  bold  thinking 
obenmindedness.     It  is  a  spirit  which 
needs  to  conserve  as  carefully  as  it 
the  forests,  the  mineral  resources, 
water  power, 
power   against   private   power  has 
nunultuous  career  in  Washington,  dat- 
to    1869    when    Seattle's    charter 
the  city  the  right  to  mvmicipal  own- 
The  munlcipfU  powerplants  of  Seat- 
1  Tacoma  were  symbols  of  that  fight, 
law  enacted  by  the  initiative  in  1931 
,  p.  1 ) ,  which  authorized  the  creation 
utility  districts,  was  the  commence- 
a  long  struggle  between  private  and 
power  Interests. 
^  rater  power  there  Is  a  more  vivid  dem- 
In  Washington  than  In  any  other 
of  the  Importance  of  the  legal  prln- 
announced    by    the    Supreme    Court 
States  V.  Chicago  M.  St.  P.  A  P.  R. 
U.  S.  692);  United  States  v.  Corn- 
Park  (324  U.  S.  386) ) ,  that  the  power 
navigable  streams  are  a  part  of  the 
domain.     In  Washington  there  has 
reluctance  to  t\irn  the  public  domain 
private  Interests  for  exploitation.    In 
n  more  than  in  any  other  State 
1  las  been  a  dramatic  showing  that  pub- 
of  power   (both  municipal 
)  can  bring  great  benefits  to  the 
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full  potential  of  the  Columbia  River 

is  yet  to  be  realiaed.      (See  Morgan. 

iX>lumbla.)     The    watershed    of    the 

river  covers  an  area  equal  to  New 

1  >enns3rlvanla,  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 

Delaware,   Kentucky,    and    Maryland. 

Columbia  River  Basin  contains  40  per- 

the  high  class  potential  of  all  the 

rivers.     As  Nard  Jones   wrote   in 

(September  1947),  these  facts  have 

resulted  in  altering  the  face  of  the 

they   also   have    altered   "Its   whole 
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beginning  Washington,  like  other 

the  Pacific  coast,  was  an  extension 

first  Spanish,  then  British,  and 

American.    It  was  a  soiirce  of  trade 

cdmmerce,  a  military  outpost,  an  ap- 

to  Asia.     It  is  still   all  three. 

march  of  the  decades,  Washington 

increasingly   important   by   Indiu- 

s^andards.     Yet  as  Nancy  Wilson  Ross' 

Reach  portrays,  that  progress  brings 

problems    and    perplexities    and    the 

of  industrial  ugliness  in  a  land  of 

ivonders. 

Washington  as  a  military  outpost  has  In- 

responslbilltles — emd  increased  dan- 


t<o, 


Wasl  Ington  as  an  approach  to  Asia  has  a 

st-ategic  importance.     Seattle  is  closer 

Tokyo  than  it  used  to  be  to  Walla  Walla; 

Alaska  than  it  once  was  to  Olympla. 

hours  to  Asia  will  soon  seem  slow. 

With  ttie  new  jet  planes  Asia  will  shortly  be 


doser  to  Seattle  on  the  Great  Circle  route 
than  New  York  is  at  present.  It  is,  I  think, 
^propriate  that  we  give  pause  to  these  facts. 
A  centennial  is  the  appropriate  occasion  not 
only  to  review  the  past  but  to  take  bearings 
for  the  course  ahead. 

The  heritage  of  a  peo{de  is  not  only  their 
resources  but  their  ideas,  their  spiritual 
stnogth.  We  know  the  measure  of  a  com- 
munity by  its  tolerance  for  minorities.  Its 
willingness  to  accept  the  dissenting  vote.  Its 
eagerness  to  learn.  Washington  stands  well 
by  those  standards.  Her  tradition  of  radi- 
calism is  a  healthy  Infiuence.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  status  quo.  to  every  vested  in- 
terest, new  or  old. 

One  somxe  of  this  strength  Is  the  public- 
school  system.  By  the  various  tests  devised 
by  educators  to  measure  the  adequacy  and 
efficiency  of  public-school  systems,  Wash- 
ington has  always  stood  high.  She  has  been 
rated  first  in  some  periods;  and  she  has 
seldom  been  left  out  of  the  top  6  or  7 
States  in  the  whole  Nation.  (See  the  Ameri- 
can School  Board  Journal,  November  1936, 
p.  17;  Hughes  ft  Lancelot,  Education :  Amer- 
ica's Magic.)  Those  of  us  who  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  public-school  system  of  Wash- 
ington can  underwrite  those  appraisals. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  a  part  of  the 
teaching  staffs  of  the  Washington  public- 
school  system  have  a  sense  of  pride  In  shar- 
ing that  achievement. 

Washington  has  produced  some  great 
scholars  and  thinkers,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing being  the  late  Vernon  Louis  Par- 
rlngton.  He  brought  distinction  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  where  he  served  from 
1908  until  his  death  in  1929.  His  book  Main 
Currents  in  American  Thought  is  one  of  the 
most  challenging  and  provocative  of  the  cen- 
tury.   It  has  the  vitality  of  a  classic. 

Parrington  had  a  keen  sense  of  history 
and  knew  about  the  manifest  destiny  of 
men  and  of  nations.  He  looked  to  poems 
and  novels,  as  well  as  to  economic  and  po- 
litical tracts.  In  order  to  understand  the 
hearts  of  men  and  their  motivations.  He 
was  sensitive  to  the  complex  of  forces  that 
went  into  the  various  movements  that  have 
swept  oxir  Nartlon.  He  knew  that  few  prob- 
lems are  ever  solved,  that  they  undergo  a 
constant  transmutation,  that  the  liberal 
Issues  of  yesterday  become  the  faith  of  to- 
morrow's conservative,  that  the  wisdom  of 
yesterday  often  seems  foolish  today.  He  em- 
phasized the  stuff  out  of  which  an  excellent 
civilization  is  built.  Food  and  shelter  and 
entertainment,  indiistrial  strength,  a  high 
standard  of  living — all  these  are  Important. 
But  the  splrltusa  needs  are  even  greater. 
Property  can  override  social  Justice.  Man 
can  lose  his  freedom  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  manipulate  constitutional  doctrine  to 
serve  the  ends  of  some  dominant  group. 

The  forces  that  once  seemed  regional,  sec- 
tional, or  national  now  have  global  aspects. 
There  is  a  manifest  destiny  that  is  pulling 
the  w<»rld  closer  together  and  demanding, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a  real  world  com- 
munity. The  gulf  between  Asia's  civiliza- 
tions and  ours  Is  wide  and  deep — so  much 
so  that  there  are  not  only  misunderstand- 
ings on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  but  bank- 
ruptcy in  almost  every  political  move  we 
make.  This  is  a  challenge  to  the  region 
that  lies  closest  to  Asia.  It  ts  a  challenge 
that  is  timely  and  fitting. 

Washington's  educational  system,  which 
In  recent  years  has  experienced  a  few  tur- 
bulent episodes  (see  Countryman,  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  in  the  State  of  Washington), 
Is  adequate  for  the  challeng'?.  It  is  founded 
on  what  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of  th*(, 
University  of  Washington  In  1949  called  a' 
respect  for  the  voices  of  dissent  and  the 
pow«r  of  truth  to  overcome  error  in  the 
open  tomm.  Washington  has  In  its  State 
university  and  colleges  and  In  Its  private 
institutions  of  learning,  such  as  Whitman 
College  at  Walla  Walla,  scholars  devoted  to 
the  selfless  quest  of  truth,  men  and  women 
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Who  have  the  same  educattonel   Ideal  aa 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchlns: 

"A  xmiverslty  Is  a  place  that  Is  established 
end  will  fxmctlon  for  the  benefit  oC  society, 
provided  it  Is  a  center  of  Independent 
thought.  It  is  a  center  at  independent 
thought  and  criticism  that  Is  created  In  the 
Interest  of  the  progress  ot  society,  and  the 
one  reason  that  we  know  that  every  totali- 
tarian government  must  fall  is  that  no 
totalitarian  government  Is  prepared  to  face 
the  consequences  of  creating  free  unlver- 
■Ities.  •  *  *  A  university,  then.  Is  a  kind  of 
continuing  Socratlc  conversation  on  the 
highest  level  for  the  very  best  people  you 
can  think  of,  you  can  bring  together,  about 
the  most  important  questions,  and  the  thing 
that  you  must  do  to  the  uttermost  possible 
limits  is  to  guarantee  those  men  the  freedom 
to  think  and  to  express  themselves." 

More  particularly,  there  is  In  the  University 
of  Washington  a  school  of  high  distinction 
that  deals  exclusively  with  the  critical  Asian 
problems  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  refer  to 
the  Far  Eastern  and  Russian  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  one  of  the  out- 
standing schools  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 
Its  great  mission  Is  to  help  build  an  intellec- 
tual nexus  between  Weft  and  East,  without 
which  Asia  and  America  will  drtft  farther 
apart  and  run  the  fiill  peril  of  atomic  wars. 

The  recurring  crises  in  West-Bast  relations 
make  imperative  that  we  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing basis  with  Asia.  It  Is  a  challenge 
to  scholars  in  all  fields.  And  there  ts  no 
more  appropriate  place  to  lay  the  challenge 
than  in  Washington.  Washington  has  claims 
to  high  distinction  on  many  grounds — 
■oenery,  hydroelectric  power,  atomic  energy. 
Irrigation,  fish.  Itunberlng.  bops,  fruit,  bulbs. 
and  berries.  Yet  Washington  has  made  edu- 
cation her  proudest  boast. 

Washington  has  a  manifest  destiny.  She 
helped  give  this  country  a  national  con- 
sciousness at  a  time  when  it  was  Incttiied  to 
sectional  and  regional  interests. 

Washington  has  been  a  pioneer  In  social 
legislation,  alert  to  injustices  inflicted  on 
people  and  communities  by  dominant  groups. 
among  the  first  to  regulate  against  abuse*  In 
business  projects  affected  with  a  public  in- 
terest, quick  to  realise  that  the  benefits  of 
the  great  waterways,  such  as  the  Columbia, 
and  the  power  sites  should  be  dedicated  to 
•11  the  people. 

Washington  now  li  in  a  strategic  position 
to  help  give  directldh  to  our  new  interna- 
tionalism, to  help  make  it  intelligent,  prac- 
tical, and  responsive  to  the  needs  Qf  both 
the  West  and  Asia.  This  too  Is  her  mianlfest 
destiny. 


Report  to  tke  People  of  Nortk  Di^ot&. 

by  Sooator  TovBf      I   j 

'  I   I 

EXTENSION  OF  REliffARSSS 
or 

HON.  MILtON  R.  YOUNG 

or  KOftTH  naxoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanlinoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccobo  my  most 
recent  report  to  the  people  of.  North 
Dakota,  dated  May  20,  1953.     I  L 

There  being  no  objection.  tHe  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 
pN  CAPrroL  Hnx  "ttOB.  SnrAToa  Touwo — K 

PnaoNAL  Rbpoit  to  tbs  Pbopls  or  Nobtr 

Dakota 

Promises  to  provide  full  parity— 100  per- 
cent— for  farm  commodities  In  the  market 
place  represent  only  a  pious  hope.   Ssoept  la 


period  d  war  or  war  emergency,  farm  prices 
have  rarely  reached  parity  levels. 

Stepped -up  Imports  of  foreign  agrlficul- 
tural  commodities,  particularly  of  grains, 
are  an  ever-increasing  menace  to  our  entire 
price  structure  and  the  price-support  pro- 
grams themselves.  To  make  matters  even 
worse,  there  is  increased  friction  among 
farm  producer  groups.  It  ts  disheartening 
to  note  that  some  spokesmen  for  the  milk 
producers,  cattlemen,  and  cattle  feeders  be- 
lieve that  the  answer  to  their  problems  Ifes 
in  cheaper  grain  prices.  This  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  practically  all  grains  are  selling 
below  85  percent  oX  parity.  Any  program 
that  would  reduce  even  further  the  prices 
of  feed  grains  wovild  tend  to  place  feed-grain 
producers  in  the  position  of  subsidizing 
other  segments  of  our  agricultural  economy. 
The  real  answer  to  farm  piroblems  will  never 
be  found  unless  all  farm  groups  can  find  a 
way  to  work  together  for  their  common 
interests. 

Continued  heavy  Imports  of  Canadian  feed 
grains  are  a  real  menace  to  the  future  sol- 
vency of  onu  feed-grain  producers.  Canada 
spends  far  less  for  military  commitments, 
and  with  the  resultant  lower  taxes,  lower 
wage  rates,  and  lower  transportation  costs, 
this  places  the  farmers  of  her  nation  in  a 
much  more  favorable  competitive  position 
than  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  The 
cost  of  transportation  for  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  Sweetgrass,  Mont.,  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  is 
47  cents.  The  cost  of  transportation  Just 
across  the  border  on  the  Canadian  side  from 
Coutts,  Alberta,  to  Fort  William  (which  is 
the  Great  Lakes  Canadian  port  comparable 
to  Duluth)  Is  16  cents  a  bushel.  Their  feed 
grains  have  similar  favorable  freight  rates. 
Nearly  all  surplus-producing  nations  of  the 
world  enjoy  lower  costs  of  production  than 
do  the  producers  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  prodding  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  years  to  secure  relief  from 
these  Imports  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act.  I  have  been  promised  action 
many  times,  but  it  Is  long  In  craning.  There 
was  an  encouraging  note  in  a  letter  I  received 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  last 
week.  He  advised  me  of  his  ccmferences  with 
the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Government 
looking  toward  placing  quota  restrictions  on 
Imports  of  Canadian  oats.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  something  satisfactory  can  be  worked 
out  on  these  Imports.  There  Is  no  such  en- 
couraging news  vrlth  respect  to  the  Imports 
of  barley,  rye,  and  other  commodities. 

Unless  the  grain  farmers  of  oiur  area  can 
secure  more  adequate  price  support  and  im- 
port protection,  it  would  be  wise  from  the 
long-range  point  of  view  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  stepped-up  cattle  and  hog 
feeding,  dairying,  and  other  farm  practices 
that  would  permit  us  to  market  our  cheap 
grains  through  finished  products. 

With  cash  prices  of  feed  grains  cheaper  in 
North  Dakota  than  in  any  other  State  erf  the 
Union,  and  with  other  advantages,  our  State 
could  well  become  one  of  the  future  great 
feeding  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
presently  Is  giving  serious  consideration  to 
a  two-price  system  of  r  price  supports.  If 
such  a  program  can  be  worked  out,  and  I 
believe  it  is  entirely  possible,  then  the  dairy 
industry  could  be  put  on  a  sound  basis.  A 
new  hermeticlaed  canned  milk  can  be  stored 
for  long  periods  of  time  on  any  store  shelf 
without  refrigeration.  This  type  of  canned 
milk  has  only  a  slight  taste  disadvantage 
that  can  easily  be  overcome  by  fiirther  re- 
search. Dairy  farmers  of  our  area  may  well 
find  an  important  outlet  for  milk  production 
in  future  years  by  supplying  milk  to  the  great 
populous  areas  of  the  east  through  this  new 
less-costly  marketing  procedure. 

I  sliall  continue  this  fight  against  excessive 
Imports  of'tarm  Conunodities.  Tlie  chances 
of  ultimate  success  would  be  far  greater  If 
there  were  active  support  from  the  oiajar 
farm  OKganlzations  themselveik 
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no  objection,  the  artlcli 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoi^ 


CON  OP 
or 

HOM.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

I;  or  IOWA  j 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I    Thursday,  May  21. 1953  , 

Mr.  'onXETTE.  Mr.  President;  i  ask 
unanimous' consent  to  have  printed  Ud 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  an  article 
entitled  '^Customer  Loses  Anothei 
Round,"  written  .by  Thomas  L.  Stokei 
and  publisljied  in  the  Washington  Ev^ 
ning  Star 

There 
was  orde 
as  follows 

CirsToimt  LbsKS  Anothcs  Rocwd — ^Forrrl* 
nvx  SENAtoes  Dxcmx  That  FTC  SHOxnJ 
Not  iNvxsnoATx  Wrt  Mjdolmmmh  Or  Sa 

--    Muck   or   BtTTES'S   DOLZJUI 

'  I       (By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

How  that  vague  figure  known  as  the  eoor 
siuner— which  means  aU  of  us — gets  shoved 
aroim^d  here  and  overlooked  was  exhibited 
in  a  little  comedy  of  errors  in  the  Senata 
this  week.  It  will  be  told  here  because  11 
Is  being  told  nowhere  else  and  becaute  it  it 
revealing  of  what  goes  on  here. 

As  a  otirtain  raiser  we  must  go  back  tO 
an  Executive  order  issued  by  former  Presl- 
dent  Tniman  before  he  left  office,  requirlnf 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  an 
investigation  to  see  what  happens  to  ths 
consxuier's  dollar.  That  is,  who  get*  what 
part  of  it  between  the  time  products  leavi 
the  farm  or  raw  materials  start  through  the 
manufacturing  process  and  the  time  when 
the  consimier  buys  it  over  the  counter. 

Such  an  inqiiiry,  of  course,  woxild  $tep  oa 
powerful  toes.  j  | 

Consequently.  K  Is  no  surprise  that  somi> 
body  in  the  House  Appropriations  Commit" 
tee  took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity 
and  sneaked  a  proviso  into  the  Independent 
offices  bill  that  carries  funds  for  the  JPederal 
Trade  Commlssfcm  which  specifically  fOTbidi 
such  an  inquiry.  The  proviso  reads:  "Pro* 
vlded  further,  That  no  part  of  the  forego- 
ing  appropriations  shall  be  availably  for  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  consumer's  dollar." 

It  got  through  the  Hoxise  without  a  peep. 

But  this  "sleeper,"  as  he  called  It,  Was  dis- 
covered by  Senator  LANOck,  Republican,  ol 
North  Dakota,  and  he  called  it  to  the  atten< 
tion  ot  the  Senate  when  the  bill  reached  the 
floor  there  this  week.  The  Nnth  Dakoti 
Senator  pointed  out  that  such  a  curb  on  Um 
Investigative  powers  of  the  FTC  was  un- 
precedented in  the  40-year  history  of  thai 
agency,  which  was  created  by  Congress  U, 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  administration  to  mab  i 
just  such  investigations  In  executing  Itii 
delegated  task  of  preventing  monopoly  an(, 
unfair  trade  practices  and  protecting  th<i 
consumer.  He  offered  an  amendment  t<> 
strike  out  this  proviso  so  that  the  FTC  coul<  i 
go  ahead  with  Its  investigation,  and  also 
offered  some  pertinent  words  as  to  w^t  tb( ) 
Inquiry  is  all  about,  to  wit:  i 

"The  consumer  is  entitled  to  know  who  1 1 
sharing  his  dollar  and  in  what  proportion  i 
it  is  being  shared.  When  he  bu3rB  at  the  re  ■ 
tail  store,  how  much  does  the  retailer  get* 
How  much  does  the  wholesaler  or  processor 
or  middleman  get?  What  is  the  manufac* 
turing  and  transportation  cost?  How  mud  i 
of  the  price  went  to  materials,  labor,  over> 
head,  and  so  forth?  These  are  pertinent 
questions  that  should  be  answered. 

"Are  the  proponents  of  this  particular 
clause  In  th«  bill  afraid  of  getting  th^ 
answecs  to  theiw  questlcMisf  Are  they  fear^ 
ful  ot  having  the  spotlight  of  pubUclt;r 
thrown  on  eapesslve  and.  unjustlfled  prle» 
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increaaM  whldi  have  o^rtxired  •  dispro- 
portionate part  of  tbe  coosximer's  dollar?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  Is  that  sometxxly 
along  tbe  line  Is  altalcL  For  flgrires  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Lamcxe  and  otbers  during 
tbe  debate,  based  on  reports  compiled  by 
the  FTC  and  tbe  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  show  that  net  earnings  after 
taxes  on  food  and  tobacco  processing  corpo- 
rations, for  example,  have  been  steadily  ris- 
ing while  tbe  farmer's  share  of  the  con< 
Burner's  dollar  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
So  with  other  products. 

The  lame  defense  for  killing  off  the  in- 
vestigation given  by  Senator  Saltonstaix, 
Bepubllcan.  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  in 
charge  of  tbe  bill,  and  Senator  Tait, 
party  leader,  was  that  tbe  Agricultxire  De- 
partment and  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  tbe  Labor  Department  now  make  studies 
Into  costs.  Senator  SaltonstaIi.  also  cited 
tbe  fact  that  there  is  now  pending  before 
tbe  Senate  Banking  Committee  a  resolution 
by  8«iator  Giu.xm.  D«nocrat.  of  Iowa,  to 
create  a  special  congressional  committee  to 
Investigate  tbe  consumer  dollar. 

Senator  Saltomstali.  was  reminded  by  Sen- 
ator LxHiCAN,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  that 
on  that  same  morning,  before  the  Senate 
met,  the  Banking  Committee  had  dlsctissed 
the  Gillette  resolution.— and  indicated  very 
plainly  that  it  would  never  be  approved. 
Furthermore,  Senator  Douglas.  Democrat,  of 
nilnoU.  pointed  out  that  the  Agriculture  and 
Labor  Department  Investigations  only 
reached  a  part  of  the  story,  and  did  not  ex- 
plore tbe  whole  subject  as  Is  needed.  He 
asked  whlnLsically  if  Senator  Saltonstau. 
and  others  who  were  trying  to  kill  off  the 
Investigation  were  not  jxist  playing  button, 
button,  who's  got  the  button,  seeking  to 
•hif t  responsibility  in  the  matter'  from  here 
to  there  In  order  to  get  nowhere. 

You  can  guess  the  end  of  this  stotrj  your- 
self. 

Yes;  the  consumer  lost,  got  gypped.  The 
Senate  voted  45  to  30  against  the  Langer 
amendment:  that  is.  they  kept  in  the  bill 
tbe  proviso  that  forbids  the  FTC  to  make 
an  Investigation  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

You  know  who  won;  those  middlemen  who 
•re  taking  more  of  your  dollar  than  they 
■bould.    In  short,  tbe  usual  routine. 


Pan  AiMricam  Day,  19S3 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  WLOMSOA  { 

Of  TBM  SENATE  OF  THE  UKITEb  STATES 
Thursday.  May  21. 1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Joseph  R-ancis  Thomlng,  associate  edi- 
tor of  World  Affairs  and  a  very  good 
friend  of  lAtin  America,  opened  the 
Senate  with  prayer  yesterday.  May  20, 
€?uban  Independence  Day.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD  a  statement  on  the  subject  of 
Pan  American  Day.  1953.  containing 
reference  to  Dr.  Thoming,  one  of  the 
advisory  editors  of  the  Americas,  and  an 
honorary  professor  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Chile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcou),  nik  follows: 

Paw  Amxbican  Dat, 

Pan  American  Day  was  anticipated  by  48 
hours  when,  on  April  12,  President  Dwight 
Sl  Blsantkbwer  delivered  an  address  before 
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of  the  Organisation  of  American 
in  tbe  Pan  American  Union,  Wasb- 
D.    C.     After    aflirming    tbe    basic 
of  Inter-Amerlcan  iinderstanding. 
Elsenhower,  as  a  sign  of  personal 
and  good  will,  promised  that  bis 
.  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  president  of 
State  College  and  a  prominent 
in  UNESCO,  would  make  a  survey  of 
md  economic  conditions  in  a  niunber 
other  American  Republics.    It  wovild 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Eisenhower's  report 
fi^tber  measures  of  inter-American  co- 
on would  be  predicated,  the  President 
the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mission  and 
Latin   American   representatives.     In 
meantime,   the  Honorable  John  Moore 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
I  imerlcan  Affairs,  has  been  cons\ilting 
presidents,  foreign  ministers,  and 
^clals  of  1 1  American  Republics.    Re- 
of  tbe  good-neighbor  policy,  it 
i^phasized  both  in  the  President's  ad- 
well  as  in  Secretary  Cabot's  visits, 
rank   high    on   the   program  of  tbe 
United  States  adoalnlstration. 
[i^pitol  Hill,  at  the   official  congres- 
ceremonies      conmiemoratlng      Pan 
Day.  April  14.  the  opening  prayer. 
Lbe  past  9  years,  was  offered  by  the 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming.  one  of  the 
editors   of   the   Americas    and    an 
professor  in  the  Catholic  University 
a  pontificlal   institution.    In   his 
Father  Thorning  implored  "the 
of  tbe  Andes"  to  bless  "the  chief  ex- 
and  all  the  legislators  of  the  Amerl- 
R^publlcs."  adding  a  special  prayer  for 
of  tbe  United  States  of  Amer- 
Qoth  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
of  Representatives  resolutions  of  in- 
solldarlty  were  adopted,  unanl- 
Excellent  speeches  were  given  by 

BOXJBKX    B.    HICKEITLOOPXB,    of    lOWS, 

of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 

Republics;   by  Senator  Georgk  A. 

.  of  Florida,  who  was  congratulated 

number  of  bis  colleagues  for  his  leader- 

the  cause;   and   by  Representative 

B.  Jackson,  of  California,  chairman 

Eoxise  Subcommittee  on  the  American 


An  lerlcan 


ii 


evening,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas 
Pan  American  Union,  a  recital  was 
ed  by  the  gifted  Argentine  violinist. 

Odnoposoff.  accompanied  at  the 
by    Gregory    Ashman.      A    capacity 

responded  to  the  brilliant  musical 
with  enthusiastic  applause. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MBW  TOBX  I   I 

IN  l^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Thursday.  May  21. 1953 


REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  have  received  some  figiires 

purporting  to  show   the  savings  from 

maintenance  by  the  Army  Ord- 

organization   on   just   10   items 

literal  thousands  of  items  used 

Army.     The  figures  cover  only 

mt>nth  period,  from  July  1  ttirough 

31.  1952. 

figures  show  that  renovation, 

and  modernization  of  these  10 

of  equipment  cost  $1,191,510,- 

than  it  would  have  cost  to  re- 

the  items  with  new  equipment 

at  the  rate  of  $2,383,020,000  in 


a  single  year  on  10  items  alone.  In  detail 

this  analysis  shows: 


Combat  vehidnd)- 
Transport     vebicln 

(2) 

Artillery 

Small  arms 

Tractors. 

Bead    msintenanoe 

wiufpmcnt 

Machinery    and 

equipment 

R.'uiio  an<l  radar  sets. 
Basic  compoBcots  of 

imta      ........... 


Qnan- 

tityre- 

buUt 


laaae 

74.990 

8.780 

1. 192, 013 

1,384 


3.887 

784 

123,  2S» 


Cost 
•(re- 
buUt 


Ma- 

lioiu 

i57.285 

108.  41« 
13,805 
ia856 
3,207 


1, 070     1, 878 


4,27& 
WO 

4,475 


Orig- 
inal 
eost 


Ma- 

litnW 

$512,420 

41S.000 

27&1V1 

64.278 

12,216 

7,006 

2aM2 
91023 

37,000 


Savings 


•! 


MO- 

liotu 
$455,135 

30R.  as 

262,386 

43,423 

9^000 

\223 

2i087 
8,723 

83,404 


These  repaired,  renovated,  and  mod- 
ernized items  are.  when  so  processed, 
considered  adequate  for  return  to  our 
ordnance  depot  reserve  stocks  for  use  by 
our  forces  when  or  if  our  military  forces 
ever  have  to  use  them  in  the  Korean  war 
or  any  growth  from  that  once-called 
police  action  into  full  scale  world  war 

ni. 

I  have  as  yet  no  figures  from  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  for  the  Army,  from  the  Air 
Materiel  Command  of  the  Air  Force 
or  the  corresponding  ofSce  in  the  Navy  to 
show  how  much  additional  war  items  are 
available  for  such  processing  to  put  back 
into  our  stockpiles,  or  how  much  would 
be  saved  by  such  processing  compared  to 
purchase  of  brand  new  materiaL 

I  believe  that  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide funds  through  taxes  for  the  $41.3 
billion  military  budget,  that  we  should 
know  what  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 
told  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, on  May  11.  would  be  needed  for  new 
defense  appropriations  this  year.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
know.  too.  how  efllciently  the  billions  will 
be  spent.  !  } 

My  committee  wHI  be  a^ed.  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  funds  for  the  Defense 
Department  totaling  $41.3  billion,  to  find 
$5.8  billion  for  mihtary  aid  to  foreign 
nations. 

As  I  understand  the  military  picture 
our  3-year  war  in  Korea  has  been  fought 
with  the  same  tjrpe  of  material  that  is 
being  reconditioned,  modernized,  or 
otherwise  processed  at  savings  indicated 
on  the  10  items  listed,  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  others  which  are  covered  in 
Army  inventories. 

I  would  like  information  as  to  why.  If 
this  reconditioned  material  is  considered 
fit  for  our  own  military  forces  to  fight 
and  die  with,  it  is  not  equally  adequate 
for  the  fighting  forces  of  our  European 
and  other  allies  around  the  world. 

We  have  tactical  or  logistical  forces  de- 
ployed in  21  countries  aroimd  the  world, 
or  did  have  as  of  September  1952.  It 
may  be  more  today.  In  addition  we  have 
military  missions  or  advisory  groups  in 
34  nations,  and  military  attach^  in  65 
countries.  I  would  like  to  see  the  break- 
down of  how  much  military  aid  goes  to 
each  of  those  countries,  and  the  types 
of  materiel  sent  to  each,  and  the  cost  of 
those  items.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they 
are  receiving  new  materiel,  or  the  type 
that  is  being  put  into  our  reserve  depots. 
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forces 


after  processing,  for  use  of  otir  ( 
in  an  emergency.  [ 

This  year  we  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  enough  money — to  be 
taken  from  our  American  taxpayers — to 
meet  a  budget,  and  appropriations,  pre- 
pared by  the  previous  administration. 
The  proposed  spending  was  not  deter- 
mined'by  the  present  majority  party. 
I  want  enough  information  to  know 
whether  or  not  this  inherited  budget 
jnight  or  might  not  have  beeti  prepared 
with  an  eye  to  preventing  any  budgst 
balance  by  the  majority  papty  which 
came  to  power  last  November  pledged 
to  give  the  taxpayers  of  America  a  re- 
duction in  their  tax  bills  when  those 
bills  are  presented  for  payment  not  la^r 
than  March  15.  1954.  I 

I  have  examined  with  interest  the 
statement  made  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Wilson  on  May  11.  JSe  said,  among 
other  things,  page  2  of  the  release  on 
Secretary  Wilson's  statement  by  the 
Wigglesworth  committee,  that  $85.7  bil- 
lion previously  appropriated  has  not 
been  spent  by  Deconber  31. 

The  new  request  for  $41.3  bilUon  for 
the  defense  year  beginning  July  1.  1953, 
is  in  addition  to  the  $85.7  billion  un- 
spent  as  of  December  31.  1952. 

Secretary  Wilson  told  the  committee 
that  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  on  July  1.  he  estimated  that 
the  Department  would  still  have  close 
to  $63  billion  unspent  from  the  $85.7 
billion  which  had  been  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Of  the  imexpended  balance  as  of  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  Secretary  Wil- 
son said  there  would  be  $17  billion  for 
the  Army,  $17  billion  for  the  N»vy.  and 
$28.5  for  the  Air  Force,  with  $240  mil- 
lion for  interdepartmental  activiiies. 

Secretary  Wilson  said  that  with  the 
additional  $41.3  billion  requested  in  the 
budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year  there 
would  be  a  total  of  approximately  $104 
billion  available  for  defense  spending 
or  authorization  in  the  ensuing]  fiscal 
year.  This  $104  billion.  Mr.  Wilson 
said,  would  give  $29.2  billion  f^r  the 
Army,  $28.2  billion  for  the  NavV  and 
$45.2  billion  for  the  Air  Force,  with  $1 J 
billion  left  over  for  interdepartmental 
activities. 

The  same  Appropriations  Committee 
release  had  reported  potential  deficits 
of  $9.9  billionx^tionaUy  in  fiscal  1954. 
and  $15  billion  ii^  fiscal  1955.  with  fur- 
ther substantial  deficits  in  1956  aiid  1957 
fiscal  years.  |  | 

The  Defense  Secretary's  remedy  pro- 
posed cuts  in  the  forces  of  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marines. 

I  have  received,  too,  Departm|gnt  of 
DefeL.se  Release  No.  387^3,  an  address 
given  by  the  Honorable  Roger  Mi  Kyes, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  Monday.  April 
27. 1953.  These  quoted  paragraphs  seem 
to  me  to  paint  a  graphic  picture  of  just 
what  this  proposed  defense-spending 
program  means,  in  terms  of  the  Pfttinn<^i 
economy — the  economy  upon  which  the 
taxes  which  my  committee  is  supposed 
to  blueprint  the  current  tax  bill— means 


to  every  man  and  woman,  to  every  cor- 
poration and  company,  in  magnitude. 
Mr.  Kyes  said: 

A  few  facta  will  give  you  som«  order  of 
magnitude. 

For  example,  the  Army  alone  now  baa  on 
hand  and  on  order  for  distribution  through 
tbe  depot  system  goods  having  a  value  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  total  value  of  all 
Inventories  In  the  bands  of  all  manufac- 
turers of  all  things  within  the  United  States. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  during  the  current  fiscal  year  are  each 
expected  to  equal  or  exceed  the  total  net  In- 
come from  all  farm  operators  In  the  United 
SUtes  diulng  1952.  while  Navy  expenditures 
are  equivalent  to  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  total  farm  Income. 

The  ciirrent  replacement  value  of  the  capi- 
tal assets  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  In'^ 
eluding  land  and  buildings  and  military  In- 
stallations, and  Inventories  of  supplies  and 
equipment  of  the  servlcesi.  Is  more  than  88 
times  the  total  assets  at  the  largest  corpo- 
ration In  the  United  States. 

Total  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Including  mllltary-Msietance  pro- 
grams, will  amount  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  a  total  equal  to  the  combined  dollar 
sales  of  the  22  largest  Industrial  manufac- 
turing corporations  In  the  United  States — 
this  means  all  corporations  with  individual 
sales  of  $1  billion  or  more  In  1952. 

There  Is  the  picture  of  what  we  are 
asked  to  spend  for  deftase  and  what  it 
costs  in  terms  of  national  economic  sol- 
vency. '  \\ 

There  is  no  questidii  that  we  must 
have  adequate  defense.  The  question  to 
be  met  is  whether  or  not  we  are  getting 
a  solid  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  each 
dollar  this  Congress  is  asked  to  provide 
in  taxes. 

My  initial  table  of  what  can  be  saved, 
in  10  items  alone  within  the  Army,  shows 
a  performance  record,  already  accom- 
plished, at  a  rate  of  $2.3  billions  a  year. 

What  did  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Navy 
save  similarly?  If  as  mudh  per  service 
as  the  Army  demonstrated  in  6  months 
of  1952.  the  annual  total  savings  for  last 
year  would  have  been  $6.9  billion  frr  all 
services. 

Can  that  same  saving  ratio  be  carried 
through  the  year  beginning  July  1?  If 
not,  why  not? 

Do  all  of  the  fimds  asked  have  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  year  of  struggle, 
with  an  inherited  Democratic  budget? 
Can  the  funds,  if  appropriated,  be  actu- 
ally spent,  and  goods  produced,  in  the 
year  beginning  Jtily  1,  1953? 

If  the  money  were  appropriated,  and 
the  goods  produced,  would  It  be  a  mas- 
sive purchase  of  obsolescence  by  the  time 
the  dollars  were  converted  to  planes  and 
tanks  and  warships  on  our  worldwide 
lines  of  defense? 

Proponents  of  defense  q;>ending  scream 
in  anguish  at  proposals  to  reduce  defense 
approprlatiotis.  Before  those  screams 
are  permitted  to  drown  out  the  moans  of 
the  little  men  and  women  wtiogetehgy 
deductions  must  go  to  paying  the  bills, 
I-want  to  knowiiow  much  could  be  saved 
without  injuring  actual  defense. 

I  want  to  hear  from  the  Ordnance  peo- 
ple and  others  similarly  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing the  weapons  for  defense  on  how 
much  could  be  saved  in  the  year  ahead 
by  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
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savings  program  performed  in  the  year 
just  passed.    I  repeat  that  if  $2,800.00P,* 

000  can  be  saved  on  10  Army  items  la 

1  year,  why  should  the  white  flagjbt 
raised  on  the  budget-balancing  issui 


Castoms 


iMreaa  of 


■KTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HDN.  JOHN  LESINSKl,  JR. 

^       I  !_       or  aocBiGAM  ^1  j 

IN  TOtB  BdUSE  OF  RXPRSSKNTAITVM 

Thursday.  May  21. 1955        ^ 

Mr.  tJESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cut 
In  the  l«tst  appropriation  for  the  Treas- 
ury Deipartment,  Customs  Bureau,  of 
$l,5OO.0iQO.OOO.  although  not  exceedingly 
drastic,,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  allow 
the  Customs  Department  to  restore  in 
part  the  staff  which  is  essential  to  main- 
tain the  proper  number  of  employees  to 
do  a  thorough  and  complete  inspection 
of  all  Ineooiing  and  outgoing  shipments 
and  passengers.  At  Detroit,  where  a  full 
complement  is  252  employees  today, 
which  is  below  the  1932  complement 
at  the  same  time,  has  to  handle  over 
10  tin^s  the  amount  of  work  that  was 
done  in  1932.  The  present  full-time 
comple|nent  is  only  240.  and  this  is  due 
to  the  i|utbiUty  to  acquire  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  others  full  time.  At  the  presrait 
time  they  have  seven  openings,  which  it 
is  impojssible  for  the  Detroit  authorities 
to  fill  due  to  lack  of  funds.  At  the  pres- 
ent tinie  they  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
whethei-  they  will  be  able  to  fill  these 
vacancies  with  the  amount  allotted 
until  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  last 
appropriation  bill  are  allotted. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  customs 
of  all  pdrts  Of  entry  are  properly  manned 
for  many  reasons.  A  few  of  the  items 
are,  transportation  of  material  to  for- 
eign cototries  and  the  illegal  entry  of 
narcotics  and  immigrants.  All  ^p« 
ments  to  foreign  countries  must  be 
scanned  as  to  the  ultimate  destination. 
Often  shipments  are  made  to  European 
countries  and  then  reshipped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  These  invoices  must  be 
checked  and  if  any  fraud  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate consignee  is  found,  the  shipment  is 
held  up  untn  clarification  or  rejections  as 
to  this  particular  shipment  is  made. 

Narcotics  are  important.  One  ounce 
of  heroin  which  amounts  to  about  one- 
half  package  of  cigarettes  in  size  is 
equivalent  to  ^proximately  400  injec- 
tions. Too  can  imagine  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  profit  involved  when  one 
capsiile  costs  $5  or  more  in  this  country, 
to  the  drug  addict.  It  is  gratifying  to  say 
at  this  time,  that  the  number  of  illegid 
entries  of  dope  into  this  country  has  been 
drastically  cut.  This  is  due  to  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  customs  at  the  borders  and 
also  the  associated  agencies  such  as  the 
Burea^i  of  Narcotics  and  others.  The 
number  of  addicts  iising  drugs  today  isj 
on  a  distiniet  downgrade  due  to  customsj 
inspecAors.' 

It  Is  true  that  our  customs  officials  are 
doing  a  woinderful  job  with  the  number 
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of  onplbyees  they  have,  but  it  la  alao  true 
that  with  more  manpower  their  inspec- 
tiODS  would  be  more  thorough,  which  ia 
inlmarlly  only  a  spot  cheek,  and  also 
more  epcpeditious.  The  inability  to  ac- 
quire the  proper  facilities  In  many  lo- 
calitiea^  slows  up  impwts  at  the  termi- 
nals. It  Is  fortunate  that  customs  are 
tipped  off  to  illegal  shipments  which  they 


can 


gpecii|Ily  watch  for.  but  what  about  those 

they  are  not  aware.   Luckily,  most 

th4»e  are  apprehended.    Here  again. 

be  thankful  for  these  Qovem- 

employees   whose   vigilance   has 

us  the  protection  we  demand,  but 

treat  as  servants. 

AccJDrdlng  to  the  attached  chart  the 

recei^  for  1952  are  way  over  600  per- 

Dittriti  No.  S8,  Michigan 


whicfc 

of 

we 

ment 

given 

who 
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riMftlTcar 


1837 

1M6 

»n 

IMS 

i»« 

1«60 

1961 

1M2 

IM3* 


Vtnoo- 

nel 

2S1 

*250 

*2S0 

*2S6 

*348 

«243 

>244 

»244 

»240 

BecelpU 


•7,087, 
18.490, 
23.498, 
23,068. 
28,168. 
32,664. 
41,644, 
46.658, 
•Mk067. 


S8.136 
14a  96 
783.  94" 
025.11 
6S9.85 
906.  26 
723.87 
9t8.  ]4 
274.03 


Vemki 


3.  71 

3,  35 

3,  U» 

4,  '40 
B,  45 

5,  02 
Of  ^4o 
3,  177 


I  erations. 

I  dining  72  percent 


*  The  in<at«ae  reflected  since  1948  is  principally  due  to  overseas  o' 

*  A  reeent  survey  sfaows  that  the  collector's  force  is  currently  exa 
•f  all  paokajres  examined  at  Detroit. 

*  Figures  indicate  the  (ull-time  employees  oo  the  ooUector's  staf^,  292  alloted. 

*  Not  available. 
I  Figures  (or  1953  covers  only  the  first  10  mtMitbs  of  the  fiscal  yeai. 
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1953] 

SHiFymo  Outlook 

(By  Bdward  P.  Taetrom) 

POTTKD    rOOLISM? 

Tbe  problems  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
wltb  the  Washington  budget  makers  appear 
to  be  an  annual  event  around  this  time  and 
the  GXQTent  year  has  proved  to  be  no  excep- 
Uon. 

The  Truman  budget  for  fiscal  1954  recom- 
mended $43  million  for  this  division,  or  an 
Increase  of  91  million  from  what  was  actually 
appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  last  year. 

The  revised  administration  budget,  how- 
ever, cut  this  by  SI. 5  million  to  $40.5  million, 
involving  a  necessary  reduction  of  some  335 
positions. 

This  is  the  figure  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  now  has  reported  out. 
It  was  hoped  that  real  serious  eonslderation- 
wlil  be  gflven  by  the  committee  to  restoring 
thS  $1.5  miUlon  before  It  reputed  the  biU. 

There  still  is  a  faint  chance  that  these 
funds  can  be  restored  before  a  floor  vote. 
We  recommend  to  every  member  of  the  House 
a  careful  review  of  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  customs  service  and  what  the 
new  cut  will  entail  before  going  along  with 
thei  present  recommendation. 

While  we  are  well  aware  of  the  urgent 
drive  for  economy  in  Government  these  days. 
It  also  is  our  view  that  the  law  of  common- 
sense  shoxild  prevail  when  applying  the  pr\ui- 
Ing  knife. 

The  customs  service  is  one  division  of  Gov- 
ernment that  needs  every  cent  requested  if  It 
to  expected  to  function  with  any  semblance 
of  ^Bciency. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  statement. 
First,  the  Bureau  of  Ctistoms  consistently 
has  been  held  down  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priations for  its  work  and  has  not  shared 
along  with  other  bureaus  in  the  steadily 
expanding  Federal   budgets. 

Secondly,  its  w(»-k  has  steadily  grown  In 
volume  as  otir  foreign  trade  has  expanded, 
while  its  payrolls  have  Just  as  steadily  de- 
creased. T^ls  has  meant  increased  work- 
loads and  delays  in  processing  goods  with 
attendant  inconveniences  or  actual  losses  to 
btislness. 

Actually,  the  trexMl  during  recent  years  in 
this  service  has  been  Just  the  opposite  of 
virtually  every  other  Government  Bureau 
where  higher  appropriations  and  increased 
pajrrolls  have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  which  collects  about  40  percent  of  the 
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cent  of  the  1937  figures.  The  number  of 
shipments  has  increased  175  percent, 
vehicles  77  percent,  exports  77  percent, 
and  passengers  75  percent.  As  the  above 
figures  bear  out.  the  amount  of  travel 
has  almost  doubled.  For  1953  as  per  in- 
dicating figures  a  100 -percent  increase  is 
expected  in  passengers  and  close  to  a 
1,000-percent  increase  in  revenue: 


Arrivals  o^— 


Airoraft 


697 
937 
2,794 
3,089 
1,989 
1,561 
1,822 
1,478 


VefaJeles 


1.783.780 
1,984,880 
2,209,924 
2,452,430 
2,633.290 
2,625.209 
2.896,476 
3,033,625 
2,630^117 


PasaraKcr 
tralos 


8.129 
7,889 
7,813 
7,438 
6,760 
6,993 
7,305 
6,817 


Total  pas- 
sen  (rer 
■rrivals 


8,649.894 
la  681, 292 
10, 713. 253 
10,990,961 
11.666,508 

•.330,505 
10.684,368 
11,302,971 

9,355,640 


Ship- 
ments 


60,753 
.  98,220 
115,993 
128,142 
137. 651 
147. 310 
171,784 
168.265 
136,011 


PackSfW  examined  * 


Merchan- 
dise 


222.637 

272,129 
347.823 
883.  M3 
435.736 
375,  o.a 
4:t3. 192 
301.646 


Bagme 


(«) 

<♦) 
2,056.382 
2,138,987 
1, 474. 486 
1,203,327 
1,228,536 
907,  M» 


Bond  en- 
uiea 


11.879 

13,190 
13.848 
12,944 
12,100 
14.248 
22,132 
26,847 


Export 

ship- 
ments 


496.366 
500.808 
738.964 
710,038 
676,860 
674,880 
793,733 
813.598 
761,  »U 


•  Expected  to  be  t70.non.noo  or  more  at  end  of  fiscal  year  lor  UNO. 
1952  calendar  year  receipts  were  $.S4,845,637.5a 
1961  passenger  arrivals  at  I>etroit  only  9,463,454. 

1952  passenger  arrivals  at  Detroit  only  9^74.083. 

1953  expected  passenger  arrivals  at  Detroit  over  10.000,000. 


receipts  and  will  be  hardest  hit  U 
figiu-es  for  fiscal  1954  are  ap- 


the  pi  esent 
provec 

Notice  has  gone  out  already  that.  In  such 
it  wUI  be  necessary  to  drop  110  em- 
here.  Many  port  guards  will  be  put 
clA^ical  work,  pftsaenger  baggage  will  be 
I  ihecked,  invoice  weights  will  be  ae- 
on many  types  of  goods,  and  other 
introduced.  It  scarcely  needs  to 
be  salJl  that  this  will  provide  a  field  day  for 
smugs  iers  of  narcotics,  diamonds,  and  other 
valual  les. 
Some  interesting  figures  on  personnel  and 
ii  creased  workload  at  the  Port  of  New 
liave  been  compiled  by  the  local  division 
National  Ctistoms  Service  Association, 
cover   the   fiscal   years   1946   through 


r9. 


pe  rcent. 


tabulations    show    that   diulng   this 

the  number  of  employees  has  dropped 

or  from  3.166  to  2.772  (largely 

not    replaced),    while    formal 

have  increased  from  142,002  to  323,- 

127  percent;  mail  entries  have  risen 

,508  to  193,644,  or,  143  percent,  and 

entries  from  159,859  to  522,362  or 

Additional  increases  are  shown 

types  of  entries  for  the  July  1-March 

period. 

figures  speak  more  eloquently  than 
w^rds  we  could  say  concerning  the  neces- 
avoiding  any  further  cutbacks  In  the 
service, 
ilew  of  the  situation  that  has  been 
outlined  here,  it  is  recomemnded  that 
tCember  of  the  House  take  a  long,  real- 
at  the  proposed  cut  in  funds  for 
C()ming  fiscal   year   before   going   along 
revised  administration  figure, 
to  restore  the  appropriation  to  the 
otriginally  asked  may  be  penny  wise,  but 
<ertainly  Is  pound  foolish. 
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Hni  Bcier  Ootliaet  Uaiqae  Bond  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  CAXJrORMXA 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSSTTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  Maw  ZO.  1$53 

Mr.   HOLT.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  should 
like  tq  call  attention  to  the  visit  in  Wash- 


/ 
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Ington  of  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Fell,  executive 
head  of  the  National  Security  Fund,  who 
lives  in  Hollywood.  Calif.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  and  article  from  the  Fed- 
eralsburg  Times  briefly  describe  his 
life's  work: 

FnfANCiKB   Oxmsifra   Dniqus   Bono   Plam— 
LucxT  BomtaoLoxa  Would  Obt  BoMtra 

Hn-bert  N.  Fell,  of  HoUywood,  Calif.,  ezeo- 
utive  head  of  the  National  83curlty  Fund, 
was  in  Federalsburg  over  the  past  weekend 
as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUmer  PeU 
Davis. 

Mr.  Fell,  who  Is  82  years  old,  has  led  a  busy 
and  useful  life,  and  although  he  retired  from 
btisiness  21  years  ago,  he  is  still  quite  active 
and  at  the  present  time  is  engaged  in  a 
project  which  if  successful  will  revolutionize 
Government  financing. 

Mr.  FeU  began  his  btisiness  career  with 
the  Muttial  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
From  1893  imitU  1904  he  was  general  agent 
for  the  company  at  Wilmington,  Del.  H« 
has  been  engaged  in  business  and  finance  all 
his  life.  He  is  the  author  of  the  present  plan 
of  Oovernment  financing  through  the  so- 
called  baby  bond.  As  far  back  as  1917  hi* 
writings  on  automatic  payroll  savings  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  The  Oovernment 
adopted  his  baby-bond  plan  in  1934. 

Mr.  FeU  has  traveled  extensively  around 
the  world.  He  plans  another  trip  to  Europe 
early  in  June. 

Incidentally,  WUmer  Fell  Davis  is  a  name- 
seke  of  Mr.  Fell. 

Mr.  Fell's  present  plan,  as  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Fimd,  is  to  spur  lagging  sales 
of  Goveriunent  bonds  and  to  eventually  put 
all  Government  obligations  In  the  hands  oi 
the  people  rather  than  in  banks.  His  pro- 
gram combines  the  ideas  of:  1.  Sectirity 
(nothing  Is  safer  than  Oovernment  bonds). 
2.  Insurance  (all  holdings  are  payable  at 
death  with  interest,  both  bonds  and  annui- 
ties, and  without  taxation) .  and  3.  The  ele- 
ment of  chance  ( 1  In  every  800  will  yield  the 
Investor  an  Inunedlate  cash  return  of  40-1, 
plus  $260  in  a  3  percent  annuity  bond). 

The  plan  is  as  follows:  The  Post  Office  will 
seU  receipt  card%at  (1  each.  When  the  pur- 
chaser has  collected  $20  in  these  cards  he 
turns  these  in  for  a  bond,  payable  in  25 
years  at  $25.  The  receipts  are  sent  to  Wash- 
ington tabulated  by  States  and  automatically 
processed  through  a  machine  which  wUl 
select  1  out  of  every  800.  This  person  will 
receive  immediately  $40  In  cash  plus  the 
$260  annuity  bond  bearing  3  percent  interest. 


(^ 
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Those  who  do  not  reeelve  the  b^  bonus 
dividend  wUl  receive  a  Government  bond 
which  will  increase  25  percent  in  25  years,  or 
Is  payable  at  death  In  full  with  Interprt. 

In  addition  to  the  $1  racetpts  tb»  ]  oat  oOoe 
would  alao  Issue  $5.  $10.  and  $ao  d^nomlna- 
tlona. 


r.PWi 


A28l» 


^ 


Nam  m  tt  people 


70  milUoo  30  million  tl  cards ..^~... 

{  SMMUMRS 

35raOUoal5mlIlloo|SesrdB „ 


Mr.  FM  ezpeetB  50  mlUlon  pepoto  to  tnwrfe 
$8  bilUon  In  the  plan  tba  flxat  year,  t^stng 
these  flgnrea.  the  table  below  chowa  that 
a.868.000  people  would  receive  the  Mg  bonus 
dividend  for  a  total  of  $8  billion,  or  Uirea- 
elghths  of  the  amount  of  money  tnvMtad. 


4  mUlkNi  I  mOUon  $10  cards .^.. 


umxnnn 
SH  mlllloa  2  milUoo  $30  eards — 


Grand  total  80.000.000 — 


.4__._.... 


-t- 


Araooat 


H,  400t  000, 000 

j^aoo^oottooo 

800^01X1^000 

3.aoo,ooaooo 


(^000,000,000 


1,780,000 
878^000 
IMlOOO 

itt7ao 


XtM,Wi 


Dividends 


000,000 

l.Sl^  800^000 

800^000,000 

812,600,000 


8^0001000,000 


The  dividends  are  based  on  $40i  cash  for 
each  800  $1  receipt  cards 'plus  $2f0  In  the 
annuity  bond:  $200  cash  for  eacb  800  $5 
receipt  cards  phia  $1300  in  annuity  bonds; 
$400  cash  for  each  900  $10  receipt  dards  plus 
$2,000  annuity  bond;  and  for  the  $)0  receipt 
cards  the  lucky  winner  ( 1  for  each  800  cards) 
receives  $800  in  cash  plus  •  $6,900  annuity 
bond. 

wax  THn  SSLL  BOMBSf  I 

Some  kind  at  lottery  to  sell  Government 
bondsT 

WeU.  we  are  more  than  mUdly  Interested 
In  a  new  plan  which  a  well-known  nnanclar 
outlined  to  us  last  week  and  wlU  propose  to 
spur  the  lagging  sales  of  GovemnMnt  bonds. 
Essentially.  Herbert  N.  Fell.  auth<»-  ot  the 
baby-bond  plan,  feels  that  the  sales  promo- 
tion of  €kyvemment  bonds  has  lost  whatever 
spark  and  appeal  It  may  have  bad  onoe. 
Interest  rate  alone,  says  Mr.  Ftil.  1*  do  Imger 
any  incentive  to  buy  bonds.  I 

'  This  something  new  he  propoam  Is  a  thing 
which  may  appeal  directly  to  chuace-con- 
sclous  Americana.  For  every  800  bonds  that 
are  sold  under  the  new  program,  a  lucky  win- 
ner will  get  back  an  Immediate  cash  return 
of  40  to  1  with  an  extra  $200  in  a  8-peroent 
annuity  thrown  In. 

Extra  feature  of  the  plan  wUl  be  a  kind  of 
Insurance  policy.    That  la.  with  the  bonds 
all  holdings  will  be  payable  at  the  death  c^  , 
the    bondholder    along    with    Interest    and  '■ 
without  taxation. 

Instead  of  handing  over  $18.75  In  tme  lump 
sum,  a  potential  bond  owner  can  get  one  on 
the  installment  plan.  The  post  oOce  sells 
receipt  cards  at  $1  each.  When  a  purchaser 
gets  $20  worth  of  cards  he  turns  them  In 
for  a  $25  bond  maturing  in  35  years. 

It  is  these  receipts  that  are  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, shaken  up  in  a  machine,  and  1  in 
every  800  retained  for  the  extra  bohus  award. 
Mr.  Pell,  who  is  executive  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Fxmd,  is  now  In  Washington 
trying  to  convince  the  Oovemmeat  that  his 
way  Is  the  way  to  sell  bonds. 


LqipmaBB  Wanu  Eiseakower  WeakBe$$ 
Impciils  ABericaa  lalae^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAkKS 

HON.  SAkuEL  W.  YOitTY 

or  CAUFouixa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATXYBS 

ja„.  Thursday,  Map  7, 195^ 

T     tST.YORTY.   Mr.  Speaker.  In  his  first 
I  column  since  his  return  from  Europe. 
Ameilca^  foremost  foreign  affairs  an- 
alyst, Mr.  Walter  Llppmann,  has  warned 
that  President  Eisenhower's  failure  to 


date  to  measure  up  to  the  standard  of 
leadership  required  of  em  American 
President  during  this  critical  era  is  en- 
dangering the  laboriously  constructed 
solidarity  and  unity  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  a  warning  we  dsure  not  ignore. 
Too  much  American  blood  aoid  treasure 
has  gone  into  building  American  influ- 
ence to  Justify  any  partisan  attempts 
to  either  hide  the  facts  or  ignore  them. 
Surely,  even  the  most  blind  partisans 
will  not  accuse  Mr.  Llppmann  of  being 
anti-Eisenhower  or  narrowly  partisan  in 
his  outlook.  His  distinguished  record  of 
objective  anaJysis  is  known  to  8ill  in- 
formed persona 

Mr.  Llppmann  makes  It  an  too  clear 
that  a  way  must  be  found  to  compel  this 
administaration  to  stop  the  present  seri- 
ous excess  draining  of  the  reservoir  of 
good  will,  influence,  and  strength  built 
up  by  the  United  States  before  President 
Elsenhower  came  to  power. 

Every  thoughtful  American  should 
read  and  reread  Mr.  lippmann's  column. 
I  desire  to  include  it  in  the  Rbcoro  at 
this  point: 

Tanar  amb  Tdmobsow 
(By  Walter  Uppmaim) 
I  DUcocaacT  nr  Daoams 

After  a  year  of  our  own  election  campaign 
and  the  labor  pains  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, which  is  stlU  trying  to  be  bom, 
I  was  no  doubt  especially  sensitive  to  the 
constitutional  disorder  In  the  leading  eoim- 
tries  of  the  European  continent.  But  after 
going  to  Rome,  to  Bonn,  and  to  Paris  there 
was  no  denying.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  for 
the  time  being  the  essential  preoccupation  of 
the  Western  World  Is  whether,  when,  and 
how  the  leading  free  nations  can  achieve 
effective  governments.  UntU  then  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  Issues,  the  taking  of 
dedalons,  the  making  of  policies  must  be 
largely  an  academic  exercise.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain  only,  the  leading 
coimtries  of  the  West  art  in  the  grip  of 
a  constitutional  struggle. 

For  that  reason  I  wotild  venture  to  say  that 
the  critical  question  which  the  Churchill 
speech  has  raised  is  whether  the  men  have 
been  elected,  or  can  be  found,  who  could 
speak  with  sufficient  atrthority  to  confer  and 
negotiate  on  any  great  matter.  The  under- 
lying assiunption  of  the  Churchill  speech 
Is  that  there  exist  In  the  leading  countries 
representatives  who  could.  If  they  thought  it 
wise  and  If  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  It. 
confer  and  negotiate.  This  assumption  is 
not  now  valid  in  at  least  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  West.  The  democratic 
process  by  which  the  voters  consent  to  the 
formation  of  a  government  that  can  govern 
is  laboring  under  grave  difficulties.  They 
are  so  grave  that  they  can  be  described  so- 
berly as  a  oxistitutlonaX  orlslSi    UntU  this 


crisk  Is  evsrecme.  we  shall  f ed-f^M  In  f  let 
mulkttodas  dp  feel — bow  dim  anid  feeble  la 
tha  light  and  leading  at  govempoMnts  and 
bo«  stroBig  see  tha  blind  brut*  foroas  o^ 
tim*  and  change. 
Bight  yean  hava  now  passed  since  tta«j 


W(M^  war  ended  and.  for  better  or  worst  i,  m 
new  era  la  upon  us  because,  as  a  mattei  ol 
fael^  tine  marches  cm.  The  gsvcmmaat$ 
foraoad  tturlng  and  immediately  after  ph4 
war]  iare  aU  being  replaced — by  elections, 
rettament  and  superannuation,  and 
death.  The  undwlylng  forces  of  time 
change  work  in  aU  societies  and  on 
sides  at  the  Iron  Curtaizi-  It  Is  not 
meaningless  coincidence  that  the  tei 
the  Democratic  Party  In  America  and  of 
Stallnlsk  regime  in  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  endi 
about  the  same  time.  Both  belonged  to  [tha 
generation  which  governed  before  and  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the  World  Wax). 

What  is  more,  there  are  change*  In  th* 
malting  in  Germany.  Franoe.  and  Italy,. be- 
cause the  new  poUtlcal  generation  Is  knorfci- 
ing  on  the  doOT.  The  oommon.  un<ierlyl|ig, 
and  oontzolllng  element  In  aU  these  devel^ 
opments  Is.  ss  we  heard  last  sununer,  that  t^ 
Is  time  for  a  change.  This,  hesirtes  being 
Repablloan  campaign  slogan.  Is  also  a  law 
nature. 

But  this  change,  though  unavoidable 
necessary,  is  proving  to  be  inordinately 
cult.  As  we  can  see  only  too  weU  in  W 
ington.  It  is  in  the  world  today  no 
matter  to  bring  Into  being  sufflelently 
governments  by  the  prooess  of  populsr  el( 
tlon.  There  are,  of  course,  qMclal  drciun-j 
stances  In  each  coimtry.  But  thera  U  alsol 
a  common  and  fundamental  conidltion  in  tha 
constitutional  disorder  of  the  Wtatem  world. 
It  Is  one  well  known  to  the  Founfdlng  Fsjthers 
of  the  American  Bepublte  and  one  whld  i 
their  constant  preoccupation.  It  is  thi  t  tha 
legislative  assemblies,  being  closest  ti  the 
voters,  are  exerting  ttieir  power  to  tiivada 
and  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  at  the  li  Kecu» 
tlve.  Since  it  Is  impossible  for  asset  ibllea 
to  govern  a  coimtry,  they  e^erclas  their 
luurped  power  by  prevmUng  liha  aaefutlija 
from  governing  It.  I 

In  Italy  it  has  been  necessary  to  e 
electoral  law  which  Is  designed  to  mkke  It 
fiuch  more  difficult  to  elect  opponentsJeither 
<^  the  right  or  on  the  left,  than  It  Is  t^  elect 
aupporters  of  the  Government 
Houghly  speaking,  as  I  recall  the 
taJces  45J0OO  votes  to  elect  a  deput 
belongs  to  one  of  the  Government 
and  70,000  votes  to  elect  s  deputy  if  |ke  la 
Communist,  a  left-wing  Socialist, 
archist,  or  a  neo-Faseist.  Yet  some  sikch 
vice  Is  tn  fact  necessary  because  tie  oi 
alternative  at  the  present  moment  is  i  legjU- 
lative  assembly  which  would  not  tolerat*  a 
gov«mn]|ent  such  as  the  present  onej  which 
d3ee  respect  personal  liberty  azKl!  woilild 
prefer.  If  circumstances  permitted j  it.  j  to 
prattica  democracy.  I       I    I 

TJlis  derman  constitutional  problem  Is  ^dt 
yfet  fully  expoeed  because  the  Bonn  o^nstljtu- 
tioa  Is  a  f CHrmldable  Instrument  Ing^oUsly 
devlsedi^  because  Dr.  Adenaxier  is  ajma4  Of 
very  great  stature — and  because  the  electfoxis 
are  stlU  some  months  oS.  Nevertheless,  It  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  facts  d  tae  Euro- 
pean situation,  and  by  the  way  of  pur  own 
German  and  European  poUcy,  that  the  Ade- 
nauer goyenunent  has  a  narrow  majority 
even  In  Western  Germany,  and  that  [it  would 
have  vary  poor  prospects  In  a  imlped  Oer' 
many. 

The  underlying  weakness  of  the  Adenaluer 
government  is  plainly  evident  in  the  devices 
it  has  had  to  resort  to  in  order  l|o  obtain 
ratification  of  the  European  army  pAct.  This 
pact  abridges  the  sovovignty  of  Germany 
under  a  supemational  authority  az^  by  any 
stanlard  it  is  a  treaty  of  the  first  order  ^ 
Imj^tanoe.  It  has  obtained  ratification  in 
Bonn  only  by  a  simple  majority  of  ine 
Lower  HOuse  and  by  bypassing,  for  aU  prsje- 
ttcal  purjxjBea.  the  Uppo-  House.  Tlvislia- 
lag  ifehls  Into  Amertoan  tama.  this  wovOd 
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that  •  great  treaty  affecting  our  aor. 
erelgnty  could  be  ratified  by  a  bare  majority 
In  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  and  by 
avoiding  a  vote  In  the  Senate.  I  call  this  the 
symptom  of  a  deep  constitutional  disorder. 

In  Prance  the  crisis  of  the  constitution  Is 
universally  admitted.  France  Is  living  under 
the  despotism  of  an  Assembly  which  will  not 
tolerate  effective  and  responsible  govern- 
ment. Until  this  crisis  Is  overcome,  France 
Is  qiute  unable  to  play  her  inroper  role  In  the 
world — be  It  In  Indochina.  Europe,  cm:  north 
Africa. 

No  one  who  has  been  In  Europe  recently. 
and  has  listened  and  observed,  can,  I  think, 
fall  to  report  when  he  comes  home  that 
American  Influence  Is  declining  prectpltoiisly 
as  the  Elsenhower  administration  displays  Its 
weakness  and  Its  Indecision.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  unpopularity  of  Americans 
abroad,  but  of  something  far  more  signifi- 
cant—of  the  loss  of  confidence  and  respect 
which  has  developed  among  those  very  peo- 
ple in  Europe  who  wish  most  to  believe  In 
the  United  States  and  to  work  with  It.  Let 
no  one  here  be  deluded  by  being  told  that 
this  loss  of  confidence  and  respect  Is  confined 
to>the  Communists  and  their  dupes,  to  the 
neutralists,  or  to  the  plainly  Jealoxis.  I  think 
I  know  my  way  around  In  these  countries, 
and  more  or  less  who  Is  who.  and  there  must 
be  no  doubt  In  our  minds,  no  doubt  In  Wash- 
ington, none  In  the  White  House,  above  all. 
that  It  Is  among  the  most  reliable,  the  most 
sincere,  the  most  ancient  and  tested  of  oiir 
friends,  that  the  dismay  Is  the  greatest. 

What  Is  It  that  they  feel?  They  feel,  to 
put  It  quite  flatly,  that  President  Eisen- 
hower has  failed  to  assert  his  legitimate 
authority,  and  thus  to  do  his  duty,  which  is 
to  defend  the  balance  of  the  Constitution, 
the  powers  of  the  Executive,  its  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs 
the  dignity  of  the  Government,  and  the 
rights  of  Individual  Americans.  Not  to  re- 
port this  condition  of  opinion,  which  may 
become  crucial  to  the  future  of  our  alliance 
and  of  the  unity  of  the  free  w<n-ld,  would  be 
to  hide  from  our  people  the  truth,  however 
disagreeable,  that  they  must  not  be  denied. 
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Make  GJlcf •  EzpesMS  Dedactible 

EXTE3ISION  OF  REAiARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  partlciilarly  those  who  are  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  following  editorial,  with  refer- 
ence to  my  bill  H.  R.  1274.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  8un-Times  of 
April  12.  1953: 

A  BiXAX  roK  Pakemts — Makx  Collsqs 
Expenses  DEDncriBui 

Family  bread  winners  are  allowed  $600  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  each  child,  on  the 
theory  that  it  costs  at  least  that  much  yearly 
to  feed  and  clothe  a  child.  Until  1944,  the 
deduction  could  be  taken  only  for  children 
under  18  or  those  Incapable  of  self-support. 
A  taxpayer  now  can  take  the  $600  deduction 
for  dependents  over  18  who  are  continuing 
their  schooling  at  his  expense. 

The  World  Health  Organlssatlon  reports 
that  the  Investment  In  a  child  up  to  the  age 
of  18  In  the  Um:^ed  States  Is  nearly  $10,000 
for  a  family  with  $3,500  Income.  That's 
$555  a  year  average.  More  than  half  the 
families  in  the  United  States  now  earn  more 
than  $3,000  a  year  and  probably  are  spending 
more  than  $600  a  year  per  child. 
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time  a  dependent  is  In  college,  $600 

s  an  utterly  imreallstic  figxire.    At 

scliools,  tuition  alone  amounts  to  $600. 

not  Include  board,  room,  trans- 

and   other  costs. 

effort  should  be  made  to  enco\irage 

p^ple  to  go  to  college.    The  National 

CouncU  has  warned  the  Nation 

needs   to   produce  more   engineers. 

teachers,    and    other    specialists. 

futiu-e  security  may  well  be  de- 

by  our  investment  in  education. 

Representative    Abkahaic    J.    Multes. 

of  New  York,  proposes  that  the 

deduction  for  dependents  be  Increased 

of  college  students  to  cover  the 

Expenditures  for  ttiltlon,  board,  and 

not  to  exceed  a  reasonable  maxl- 


(ff 


example,  papa  could  not  deduct  the 

convertible  for  sonny,  nor  could  he 

all  the  $2,280  tuition  It  takes  to 

daughter  to  a  fashionable  girls'  school. 

constitutes  a  reasonable  maximum 

up  to  Congress  to  decide.    Con- 

m^ht  take  the  average  cost  of  going 

university  ss  a  reasonable  figure. 

for  Mtn-TER's  idea  are  set  forth 

>ublication.   College   and   University 

by    Robert    W.    Murphy,    general 

of  the  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  Chicago. 
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increased  costs  for  food,  clothing, 

It  is  becoming  harder  to  save, 

to  send  one's  offspring  to  college. 

save-r-and  save  in  sizable  amounts. 

margin  between  what  is  earned 

Is  reqxUred  to  meet  today's  needs 

average  household  is  dwindling  to  the 

point.    Most  of  the  margin  evap- 

taxw." 

y  with  4  children,  he  points  out, 

to  pay  a  minimum  of  $24,000  to 

through  4  years  of  college.     But 

to  save  this  much,   the   taxpayer 

he  is  in  the  30-percent  bracket  (not 

for  a  middle-income  family),  must 

.000  in  addition  to  the  day-to-day 

Put  another  way,  every  dol- 

aslde  for  his  children's  education 

to  70  cents  when  the  Income-tax 

his  share. 

points  out  that  a  deduction  is  al- 

piesently  for  heavy  medical  expenses. 

n  K^essary  to  rescue  the  tyirical  middle- 

'amlly  which  encounters  large  bills 

with  oper.ttlons.  extended  hos- 

etc. 

:  ogle  of  this  deduction  and  that  for 

."•  says  MiUTphy,  "Is  much  the  same. 

necessity.     TJie    American    family 

durvive  financially  without  it." 

Government  now  recognizes  deduc- 

charltable  contributions.  Murphy 


expenses. 
s<  ts 


o  it. 


<^vernment  recognizes^  payments  for 

I — provided     they     are     for    other 

children.     Why  not  some  conslder- 

sacrlficial  giving  to  educate  one's 

asks.    Is  It  class  legislation?    No, 


hs 
says  Miu  phy 

Although  the  Impact  of  taxes  Is  probably 
greatest  >n  what  may  be  classified  as  middle- 
Income  lamllies,  the  desire  to  educate  one's 
children  is  no  longer  confined  to  any  one 
class.  C  sportunlty  belongs  to  all  classes  In 
America,  and  opportunity  in  this  period  of 
technological  advancement  and  special  iza- 
an  adequate  college  educa- 


does  not  cover  the  case  of  a  young- 
is  sending  himself  through  college 
his  own  way.     But  presumably  he 
benefited,  too.    Instead  of  the  mere 
exemption  he  now  has,  he  could 
his  college  expenses  on  his  own 
return. 
Nitlonal  Manpower  Council  also  says 
should  be  encouraged  to  remain  In 
To  be  fair.  Congress  might  con- 
sljghtly  higher  deduction  for  depend- 
bracket.  too. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

,  Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  mo- 
tion to  cut  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  by  $55  million  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
would  have  reduced  the  appropriation 
from  $195  million  to  $140  million.  No 
one  questions  the  worthwhile  efforts  of 
the  conservation  program,  tut  one  does 
question  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  this 
service  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  pro- 
tect and  care  for  the  soil.  The  roUcall 
vote  on  this  motion.  201  to  196,  is  proof 
that  this  program  is  not  satisfactory. 

No  one  desires  the  farmer  to  return 
to  the  days  of  1929.  All  realize  the  im- 
pact that  this  return  would  have  upon 
industry  and  upon  the  general  economy 
of  our  country.  All  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  a  prosperous  agriculture,  but  I 
want  to  warn  of  the  growing  revolt 
among  our  city  dwellers  against  the  un- 
just, unsound,  and  unrealistic  program 
In  existence  today.  The  solution  Is  not 
an  easy  one.  It  is  a  challenge  to  all. 
To  achieve  full  use  of  farm  resources,  to 
assure  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  prices  within 
reach  of  the  consumer  are  the  impor- 
tant undertakings  that  must  be  accom- 
plished. To  price  perishables — ^milk, 
butter,  eggs,  and  meat — beyond  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  average  citizen,  to 
spend  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  storage  and  on  research  to  preserve 
these  foods,  is  umnoral  and  unsound. 
When  these  products  are  needed  by 
American  children  for  their  very  sur- 
vival, who  wants  substitutes  for  Uiese 
commodities?  Who  wants  to  use  dried 
milk  and  dried  eggs?  If  the  real  prod- 
ucts were  obtainable  by  the  baker  and 
the  housewife  for  cooking,  how  much 
better  would  be  the  diet  and  the  health 
of  all  Americans. 

The  objective  is  so  necessary  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  must  be  utilized 
without  discord.  When  Representatives 
from  agricultural  areas  set  aside  selfish 
Interests,  real  cooperation  will  be  assured 
and  the  problem  can  then  be  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

The  present  program,  inaugurated  in 
the  early  thirties  as  a  result  of  the  piti- 
ful condition  of  the  farmers,  was  a  tem- 
porary plan.  It  served  its  purpose  but 
it  is  now  outmoded.  Now  It  is  in  re- 
verse gear  for  the  consumer  and  for  our 
Federal  economy.  The  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  in- 
corporated the  principle  of  a  fair  price 
for  farm  products.  This  fair  price  Is 
called  parity.  It  reflects  that  price  exist- 
ing between  farm  prices  and  industrial 
prices  for  the  6-year  period  1909  to  1914. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  sup- 
ports by  law  the  basic  commodities — 
com,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
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tobacco— at  00  percent  of  parity.  Thla 
is  done  by  buying  commodities  In  the 
open  market  and  placing  them  in  stor- 
age or  by  making  loans  to  the  fanner. 
This  law  was  enacted  in  an  effort  to 
regulate  supply  in  the  place  of  the  un- 
controllable law  of  supply  and  demand 
for  agricxiltural  commodities.  Further 
control  was  Inaugurated  by  restricted 
planning  and  planting,  but  when  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  a  commodity, 
there  lis  increased  planting  of  another 
which  is  listed  as.  basic.  Thus  follows  a 
surplus  of  that  cibmmodlty  1  year,  anjd 
a  shortage  of  It  the  next  year.  Too 
many  want  to  produce  those  commodi- 
ties guaranteed  by  parity  and  this 
creases  the  surplus  purchases  of  the : 
eral  Oovemment.  Then  we  hear  the  ci 
"We  don't  want  to  be  subsidized,  we  oz 
want  the  guarantee  of  a  fair  price."    . 

But  the  consimier  wants  a  fair  price 
too.  In  the  hope  of  safeguarding  coii- 
sumer  interests,  I  introduced  House  Cob- 
current  Resolution  44  to  create  a  joint 
committee  composed  of  7  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  study  and  Investigate:  first, 
measures  to  safeguard  consumer  Inter- 
ests under  conditions  of  the  present  na- 
tional emergency,  how  they  are  affected 
by  policies  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  consumers'  econ- 
omy generally;  second,  the  fairness  to 
consumers  of  prices,  quality,  and  terms 
of  sale  for  cost-of-living  items;  third, 
methods  and  costs  of  producing,  proces- 
sing, and  distributing  cost-of-living 
items:  fourth,  the  extent,  character,  and 
effectiveness  of  consumer  services  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government; 
and  fifth,  activities  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  groups  relating 
to  the  foregoing.  i       j| 

It  is  true  that  during  the  war  years 
agricultural  production  soared  to  a  new 
high  and  met  the  needs  of  those  coun- 
tries overrun  .by  the  destruction  of  war. 
In  the  postwar  years,  agricultural  ex- 
ports declined,  but  due  to  Mm  high  par- 
ity American  price,  agricultural  imports 
increased.  This  impelled  the  agricul- 
tural bloc  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1951  and  to  pass  the 
famous  cheese  amendment.  This  Im- 
posed embargoes  on  dairy  products  and 
on  fats  and  oils.  This  protective  act 
has  caused  most  unfavorable  reaction 
to  the  United  States  in  our  reljationship 
to  our  allies  in  the  free  world!  It  pro- 
hibits coimtries  like  Denmark.^taly,  and 
the  Netherlands,  from  dollar  earning.  It 
has  forced  them  to  trade  ^^*th  other 
countries  including  the  Russian  satellite 
nations  and  you  can  be  sure  this  amend- 
ment has  Jeopardized  the  sedurity  and 
unity  of  the  free  nations.  | 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
informed  me  that  as  of  Marcl^  31,  1953. 
the  total  investment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  in  the  Commodity  Q-edit  Cor- 
poration is  $3,065,643,000.  Under  the 
present  busring  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment, this  investment  is  likely  *to  in- 
crease to  $5  or  $6  billion.  Of  the  amount 
invested  as  of  March  31,  1953,  $1,009.- 
000.000  is  in  loazik  outstanding,  and  $1,- 
163,000.000  Is  in  inventory.  Because  ot 
this  investment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  because  of  the  unfairness  and 
injustice  of  this  program  to  the  consum- 


er taxpayers.  I  raised  my  objection  to  It 
in  my  letter  to  Secretary  Benson  on 
April  8,  1953: 

Afbil  8.  196$. 
Tlie  Honorable  ^ba  Tatt  Bnraoir, 
Searetarjf  o/  Affriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

ICt  DBAS  BCa.  Sbcutast:  I,  like  many 
Others,  am  concerned  over  the  abundatuse 
of  perishable  and  other  aurplue  commod- 
ities placed  In  storage  as  a  result  of  the 
parity  program.  If  there  Is  any  technl- 
caUty  In  the  law  which  prohibits  a  direc- 
tive from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  greater  consumption  of  these,  then 
I  urge  an  immediate  change  in  this  law. 

In  addition  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration funds  supporting  these  perishable 
Items,  the  Secretary  can  use  annually  90 
percent  of  the  ctistoms  receipts  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  "to  encourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  to  encour- 
age domestic  consumption  of  such  com- 
modities by  diverting  them  from  normal 
channels  of  trade  or  increasing  their  use 
among  persons  in  low-income  groups." 
Under  this  law  I  believe  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultxn-e  could  use  his  authority  to  per- 
mit the  tise  especially  of  butter,  eggs,  tur- 
keys, et  cetera,  by  the  armed  services  which 
would  save  the  Oovemment  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  foUowlng  ftgures  showing  the  amount 
of  butter  and  oleomargarine  purchased  by 
the  armed  services  and  the  price  per  pound 
are  self-explanatory: 


BTTTTSa 

DeoHDber  1052 

JanuaiT  I9&1 .. 

Ffbrnary  1953 J.. 

Maroii  1053 L 

OLXOMAXaAUMI 

December  IMS _., 

January  1063.... ... 

February  Ift63 .... 

MardilOSS 


k*ound8 


i.746,«» 

1,119,337 

3.000^000 


9. 797,003 
3,014.389 
3.121.009 
3.173.000 


Per  pound 


I0.a057 
.6044 
.0908 
.W66 


.1787 
.1788 
.1757 
.1800 


No  one  would  object  to  the  use  of  these 
commodities  by  their .  sons  In  the  armed 
servlc«s.  | 

To  ask  the  ccKisumer  to  buy  butter  at  this 
forced  price  when  he  Is  already  paying  for 
It  by  subsidy  to  the  farmer  Is  not  an  equi- 
table request,  nor  can  these  products  be 
given  to  foreign  countries  under  any  aid 
program  as  an  alternative.  People  do  not 
xiae  butter  when  they  lack  the  bread  to 
put  It  on. 

If  tt  ts  necessary  to  support  farm  com- 
modities and  If  the  concern  of  the  Oovem- 
ment over  the  surplus  Is  actual,  then  why 
not  maintain  these  prices  at  7S  percent  at 
parity  Instead  of  90  percent? 

I  will  be  very  grateful  for  yotir  advice  in 
this  matter  and  for  your  opinions  concern- 
ing it. 

Respectfully  yours. 
.  Xdita  p.  Kkixt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  reply  re- 
ceived from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  TruejD.  Morse: 

j      DcPAancsMT  ofi  AoRZcui.TuaB. 
i    Washington.  D.  C..  AprU  21,  1953. 
Hon.  Edna  P.  Kki.i.t.       I 

House  of  Representfitives. 

DsAB  lots.  Kellt:  Thlk  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  AprU  8  Indicating  concern  over  the 
stocks  of  perishables  and  other  commodities 
acquired  luider  price  siipport,  and  raising 
certain  questions  concerning  the  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  move  the^e  stocks  ifxto  oon-i 
sxunptlon.  '  I      j         !| 

Before  answering  jpva  questions,  w» 
should  like  to  point  out  that  we  share  your 
concern  about  the  problems  created  by  tha^ 
relatively  large  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities which  are  •ocumuiatlng  under  our 


pwent  price  support  programs.  Our 
support  programs  should  operate  to  provide 
food  for  consumers  rather  than  food  to  be 
sold  to  tha  Oovemment  and  then  stared 
away  in  wartfu>uses  where  It  creates  dispjosal 
problems.  The  entire  question  of  our  {rtce 
support  programs  Is  now  being  explored  land 
w«  have  requested  suggestions  as  to  Ways 
In  which  the  intjgnun  can  be  Improved  irom 
advisory  committees.  Congress,  fanners, 
farm  organizations,  agricultural  eolltges, 
and  others  affected  by  these  programsj 

One  of  your  qxiestlons  relates  to  the  aqlllty 
of  the  Secretary  to  use  the  so-called  sedtlon 
33  funds  to  [encourage  the  consumption  of 
butter  and  o^her  surplus  commodities  by  the 
anned  services.  Progranxs  to  encourage 
domestic  consumption  under  section  Si  are 
limited  to  those  programs  which  woul4  di- 
vert surpliis  commodities  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  en-  would 
increase  their  utilization  among  persoiu  in 
low-Income  groups.  Programs  invoBving 
transfers  to  the  armed  services  would  not 
come  within  these  limitations.  Tou  i  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  D^iart- 
ment  ctirrently  has  in  operation  a  sectUon  83 
program  under  which  butter  la  being  donated 
to  eligible  section  33  outlets,  such  afe  the 
school  limch  program  and  charitable  jhisti- 
tutlons.  The  Department  also  is  ii^  the 
^xxwss  of  negotiating  the  sale  of  solne  of 
its  sto<:ks  of  butter  to' the  Army  at  reduced 
prices  for  use  in  place  of  margarin^  and 
other  spreads.    '  i        > 

Tour  letter  also  raises  a  question  as  (jo  why! 
the  price  of  batter,  and  other  commodities, 
is  being  supported  at  90  percent  of  {parity 
instead  of  76  percent  of  parity.  AU  at  our 
price-support  programs  are.  conducied  ial 
accordance  with  the  laws  prescribed  by 
Congress.  In  the  case  of  the  basic  commod- 
ities— corn,  oottton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
tobacco— the  Agrlctiltural  Act  of  1949  [makes 
It  mandatory  for  the  Department  to  mppcyrt 
the  1953  and  19M  crops  at  90  percent  lot 
parity,  except  where  producers  haveldlst^ 
proved  marketing  quotas.  The  suppo^  level 
for  these  eonunodltles  zutturally  affects  the 
support  level  for  others.  Existing  legislation 
would  permit  butter  to  be  supported  at  Ifcsa 
than  the  90  percent  of  parity  lei  el  an- 
nounced. The  reasons  why  we  are  omtlhu- 
Ing  to  support  butter  at  90  percent  of  parity 
are  discussed  in  the  enclosed  press  release]     i 

We  appreciate  receiving  your  observatione 
about  our  price-support  programs.  1  If  you 
require  any  further  Information  in  ponnleo- 
tlon  with  the  questions  raised  in  yo\*r  letter. 
please  let  us  know. 

Sii^erely  yours, 
lii  II  Tlnn  D.  Ui 

!ll  ll  Acting 


I  yo\*r  let|t« 

tfoask      . 
Secretary. 


SCcacxABT  BsarsoM  Amfouvcas  19SS-M  Dast 

1  !    SUFPO«T   LCVKL  ^  ! 


Unitcd  Sta' 
or  AGKicDi.rnK>, 
llOmCB  or  THS  Sbckxtabt, 
'fttshington,  February  27 „  1953. 

JiDcdry-product  prices  will  be  supported  at 
M  percent  of  parity  for  another  year  begin- 
nlnjg  April  1.  according  to  the  announcement 
made  today  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Boa 
Taft  Benson.  i  1 

This  decision  follows  the  recommendation' 
of  the  Dairy  Advisory  Oroup,  congressional 
leaders,  farm  leaders,  and  others  who  have 
been  consulted. 

"A  primary  reason  for  continuing  the 
maxlmiun  support  aUowed  by  the  law,"  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Benson,  "was  assurance 
from  the  dairy  advisers  that  the  industry 
would  immediately  start  work  on  programs 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  governmental -sup- 
port purchases.  The  year  wiU  give  the  in- 
dustry time  to  demonstrate  to  what  degree] 
It  can  solve  its  own  problems.  I 

"Here  is  one  of  the  great  agriculttiral  In- 
dustries." said  Benson.  "thM*  has  told  us 
they  want  Urns  to  get  prognmoa  into  opera- 
Uon.  We  know  the  Important  dairy  indus- 
try does  not  want  to  OtpvoA  on  Go4r«nuMn$ 
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price  supports.  The  farm  and  dairy  leader- 
Bhlp  now  has  tbe  opportunity  to  demfmstrate 
what  teamwork:  will  accomplish." 

A  representative  "work  conference"  Includ- 
ing farmers  and  leaders  of  their  organiza- 
tions, processors,  distributors,  retailers,  and 
consumers  will  be  called  together  at  once. 
Each  segment  of  Uie  dairy  Industry  will  be 
asked  to  send  representatives  prepared  to 
assume  definite  responsibility  for  a  portion 
of  the  solution  of  the  dairy  problems.  Sec- 
retary Benson  said,  for  example,  "Dairy 
farmers  can  shift  more  rapidly  to  fluld-mllk 
sales  and  away  from  butterfat. 

"Milk  compazileacan  move  more  milk  from 
butter -producing  areas  Into  regions  needing 
fluid  milk. 

"Retail  dairies,  stores,  and  consumers  can 
more  actively  promote  the  sale  of  milk  and 
milk  products. 

"There  are  other  adj\istments  which  the 
industry  can  make  to  reduce  the  accumula- 
tlon  of  surplus  dairy  products. 

"The  United  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiu-e  has  offered  to  help  and  the  assistance 
of  the  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  extension  services  can  be  de- 
pended upon." 

"Dairy  farmers  and  dairy  Industry  leader- 
ship has  a  major  challenge."  continued  Sec- 
retary Benson.  "We  believe  they  will  put 
the  dairy  business  on  a  more  solid  basis 
with  a  minimum  dependence  on  price  sup- 
ports. They  have  asked  for  time;  we  have 
agreed.  Now  we  will  all  pitch  In  to  get  the 
Job  done." 

Such  price-support  operations  as  are 
needed  will  be  carried  out  through  offers  to 
purchase  butfer.  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry-milk 
solids.  't. 

Purchases  of  i)utter  will  be  made  on  a 
•Taaatng-polnt"  method,  using  the  four  termi- 
nal markets  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Seattle, 
and  San  Francisco,  with  appropriate  differ- 
entials at  other  points  In  the  country.  This 
will  be  a  change  from  the  present  policy  un- 
der which  butter  has  been  piircbased  at  a 
uniform  price  throughout  the  country. 

The  drop  In  the  parity  formula  will  reduce 
the  butter  price  support  about  2  cents  per 
pound. 

Program  details,  which  otherwise  will  be 
generally  comparable  with  those  of  present 
operations,  will  be  announced  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.      i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  the  ef- 
forts of  Secretary  Benson  and  the  farm 
group  will  achieve  a  program  beneficial 
to  all  Americans.  We  are  courting  dis- 
aster when  we  improve  the  economy  of 
one  segment  of  our  people  by  impoverish- 
ing another  part  of  our  population.  We 
cannot  continue  to  mortgage  the  health 
of  our  city  people  in  an  effort  to  appease 
the  farmer.  The  Federal  Government 
has  done  more  for  the  farmer  than  for 
any  other  class  of  worker.  It  has  given 
him  electrification,  better  transportation 
for  his  produce,  a  wealth  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  market  for  overpro- 
duction— and  all  of  this  has  been  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  consumer. 


Port  of  Boston  Authority 


ISION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or  ■CASBACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1953 

Mr.    BATES.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


ORO,  11  Include  the  following  statement  of 
John  J.  Halloran.  chairman  for  the  Port 
of  Bo  Eton  Authority,  in  opposition  co  the 
navig  itional  features  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seawt  y,  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign ]  lelations  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, /  pril  16,  1953: 

The  Port  of  Boston  Authority  Is  opposed 
to  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  specifically  to  Senate  bUl  589,  83d 
Congrws,  1st  session.  It  has  opposed  pre- 
vious bills,  and  has  presented  testimony  to 
that  <  ffect,  notably  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
ill,  aith  Congress,  1st  session.  The  author- 
ity believes  that  the  seaway  as  a  route  for 
navigation  would  be  costly,  \inworkable  and 
dlsast  "ous  to  ova  national  economy.  It  fur- 
>elleves  that  the  project  at  the  very 
'  rould  not  benefit  and  at  the  very  most 
destroy  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of 
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first  consideration  Is  that  the  seaway 

be  closed  by  Ice  for  nearly  6  months 

year.     This  Is  fimdamental  in  any 

appraisal  of  the  project.     There  are 

between    different   years    but    In 

the  closed  season  runs  from  Decem- 

\o  May  1.    This  means  that  traders  who 

use  of  the  seaway  In  the  open  season 

either   suspend   business   during   the 

months  or  fall  back  on  other  means 

which   In   turn   must   provide 

facilities  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 

load,  knowing  that  these  will  He  Idle 

remainder  of  the  year,  or  else  strug- 

t^rough   the   critical    5-months'   period 

>verburdened  ports,  tracks,  trains,  and 
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of  the  project  make  much  of 

a^'gument  that  Great  Lakes  navigation 

successful  despite  winter  closings. 

Jiere  we  must  distinguish.     The  great 

>f  lake  commerce  has  been  the  bulk 

of  ore,  coal,   and   grain.     These 

readily  be  arranged  for  seasonal  move- 

Oeneral  cargo  traffic,  on  the  other 

has  practically  disappeared  becatise  it 

l^n    impractical    to   provide    adequate 

service    for    merely    a    part-year 


second  consideration  Is  that  the  seaway 

shallow.     The  project  caUs  for  27  feet 

Proponents  assert  that  this  would 

enough  for  ships  drawing  up  to  25  V^ 

water,    which   would    permit  fairly  \ 

tlzed  ocean  freighters  to  come  up  the  ^ 

Lawrence  and  into  the  Lakes.     This  is 

The    assumed    maximum    draft    of 

:  eet  only  allows  1 V4  feet  of  water  be- 

keel    and   bottom.     Possibly    such    a 

i^ght  engage  the  channel  In  still  water 

low  speed.     Actually,  no  responsible 

Operator  would  tolerate  so  little  clear- 


Flrqt  of  all,  a  ship  passing  from  salt  to 
water  will  at  once  settle  by  at  least 
because  of  the  lesser  density  of  the 
Secondly,  a  ship  in  motion  tends  to 
astern,   or  "squat"   as   mariners   say. 
f^oxuit  of  the  "sq\iat"  Increases  with 
's  size  and  with  Its  speed,  so  more 
nust  be  allowed.    Then,  In  open  water, 
wave  action  is  encountered,  even  more 
miist  be  allowed.     The  total  clear- 
been  variously  figured  from  a  maxl- 
of  8   feet   to   a  minimum   of  3  or  4 
4  feet,   the    maximum   allowable 
ror  seaway  vessels  becomes,  not  25^, 
minus  4  feet,  or  23  feet, 
means  small  ships.     A  study  of  actual 
with  drafts  of  23  feet  Indicates  that 
Lawrence-type  ship  would  be  no  more 
100  feet  long  and  would  have  a  pay- 
qapacity  of  about  5,000  tons.     In  con- 
the    well-known    C-2    design   of   the 
Commission  draws  25.9  feet.  Is  450 
and  carries  about  7.200  tons  of 
load.     The  Victory  ship,  which  can 
at  least  9,000  tons,  draws  28  feet   6 
The  new  designs  of  the  Maritime 
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long. 


Commission  draw  29  feet;  In  fact,  almost 
all  of  the  newer  ships  being  built  In  this 
co\intry  have  similar  drafts:  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  American  Shipping  re- 
cently pointed  out  that  less  than  4  percent 
of  privately  owned  ships  of  the  American 
nxerchant  marine  could  transit  the  seaway 
at  any  time. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  further  limitations  are 
found.  The  Welland  Canal  has  only  25  feet 
of  water.  No  Lake  Erie  port  has  more  than 
25  feet.  A  rock  shelf  In  the  Detroit  River 
Is  reported  at  21  feet,  while  above  Detroit 
only  2  major  ports  have  as  much  as  26  feet. 
It  is  worth  noting  here  that  35  feet  Is  con- 
sidered the  minimum  practical  depth  for 
harbor  channels  which  must  accommodate 
seagoing  craft  and  that  the  main  ship  chan- 
nel In  Boston  Harbor  Is  40  feet  deep. 

All  of  this  has  a  bearing  on  the  supposed 
emergency  shipbuilding  possibilities  of  Great 
Lakes  shipyards.  Regardless  of  the  capacity 
of  shipways,  no  vessel  for  ocean  service  could 
be  built  unless  It  could  transit  the  lakes 
and  tM  seaway  and  reach  the  ocean.  This 
Imposes  a  definite  limit  on  what  could  be 
done,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  for  5  months 
In  the  year  no  new  vessels  woiUd  reach  salt 
water  at  all. 

Of  course,  lake-type  ships  of  shallow  draft 
and  great  carrying  capacity  can  be  success- 
fully used  In  the  Inland  waters,  but  such 
ships  are  not  designed  to  withstand  ocean' 
stresses  and  are  not  suitable  for  long  ocean 
voyages.  Used  through  the  seaway,  they 
must  transship  their  cargoes  at  some  port 
like  Montreal.  But  the  Idea  of  the  seaway 
Is  to  provide  an  uninterrupted  passage  to 
and  from  the  sea.  On  these  figures,  the  only 
vessels  which  could  make  the  through  voy- 
age across  oceans  and  Into  the  lakes  would 
be  the  little  23-foot  ships.  practlcaUy  the 
equivalent  of  tne  small  tramp  freighter  com- 
mon In  the  Atlantic  trade  and  chiefly  of 
foreign  registry. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  seaway 
proponents  have  no  thought  of  making  the 
27-foot  channel  permanent.  What  they 
must  mean  Is  to  get  started  on  27  feet  and 
then  ask  for  more  aid  to  get  at  least  a  30-foot 
channel  not  only  In  the  seaway  but  also 
through  the  Great  Lakes.  In  fact,  there  Is 
already  talk  of  an  amendment  to  8.  680  so 
as  to  provide  the  seaway  4epth  through  Orsat 
Lakes  channels.  ,  •  JT 

A  third  consideration  Is  cost.  This  Is  hard 
to  discuss  becaxise  there  have  been  so  many 
estimates.  In  1941  the  Department  of 
Conunerce  said  that  the  United  States  share 
of  the  navigation  facilities  would  cost  about 
1200  million,  with  annual  carrying  charges 
about  $914  mlUlon.  Ten  years  later  th« 
Army  engineers  gave  the  total  cost  of  the 
navigation  phase  as  $433  million,  of  which 
Canada  would  pay  $59  million  and  the  United 
States  about  $374  million.  Our  carrying 
charges,  annually,  would  be  $16,712,000. 
This  Is  for  the  27-foot  channel.  A  deeper 
channel  would  cost  more.  Neither  do  these 
figures  aUow  for  necessary  work  In  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  only  purpose  In  citing  these 
amounts  Is  to  give  some  notion  of  the  money 
outlay  required,  although  nobody  seriously 
believes  that  the  Job  could  be  done  for  as 
little  as  these  totals. 

The  pending  bill  would  meet  these  carry- 
ing charges,  which  Include  operating  costs. 
Interest,  and  retirement  of  obligations,  by 
placing  tolls  on  cargo.  There  would  be  con- 
siderable latitude  In  fixing  these  tolls,  but 
there  Is  a  contradictory  proviso  for  giving 
opecial  encouragement  to  certain  types  of 
commodities  while  at  the  same  time  direct- 
ing that  the  toll  take  shall  be  enough  to 
meet  all  charges.  Assiunlng  an  average  toll 
of  60  cents  per  ton,  these  carrying  charges 
would  require  an  annual  volume  of  more 
than  33  million  tons.  But  since  the  toll 
revenue  must  be  divided  with  Canada  on  a 
bcwls  yet  to  be  determined,  the  United  States 
share  might  be  less  than  60  cents.    Sup- 


posing  it  to  give  only  a  division  of  80  eents. 
then  the  minimum  tonnage  requirement 
rises  to  about  SO  million.  So  we  have  to  as- 
sume that  this  country's  proportion  must 
average  much  more,  perhaps  forcing  the  toll 
up  to  $1  per  ton.  The  little  23-foot  St.  Law- 
rence ship,  fully  loaded  with  Its  5,000  tons, 
would  then  be  charged  $5,000  for  each  sea- 
way trip.  Wotild  It  be  wrathwhlle  to  pay 
this?  One  doUar  Is  close  to  a  prohibitive 
figure.    The  equation  fixed*  by  the  biU  Is: 

A         _B_  C         • 

Tons  ^  Tolls  ***  Carrying  chaises  4 

so  that  when  A  declines,  B  must  increase  so 
as  to  produce  C  each  year.  This  means  that 
B.  the  toll  factor,  must  constantly  be  fluctu- 
ating. On  the  other  hand,  tolls  must  be  low 
enough  to  encourage  tonnage  and  since  this 
obviously  miut  be  the  guiding  principle, 
there  Is  every  prospect  that  the  carrying 
charges  usually  will  not  be  met. 

What  Is  the  outlook  for  b««vy  tonnages? 
At  first,  the  Idea  of  the  seaway  was  to  pro- 
vide unimpeded  passage  between  trans- 
oceanic ports  and  the  Lakes.  Proponents 
have  not  stressed  this  lately,  an  unspoken 
admission  that  large  sea-going  ships  could 
not  be  squeezed  through  the  seaway. 

The  seaway  was  to  fuml^  an  outlet  for 
Western  grain.  This  Is  a  most  desirable 
ocean  cargo  because  it  can  be  loaded  Into 
space  which  must  otherwise  be  used  for  non- 
paying  ballast.  But  the  little  freighters 
could  not  take  any  appreciable  quantity  and 
leave  room  for  other  freight,  while  full- 
cargo  lots  direct  to  Europe  ooxild  not  exceed 
6,000  tons,  which  Is  below  the  amount  usual- 
ly considered  practical  In  th^  trade.  80  the 
grain  must  move  In  lake-type  vessels  which 
presumably  would  go  direct  to  Montreal  and 
there  transship  to  Montreal  elevators  and 
thence  into  ocean  vessels.  The  lake  grain 
traffic  today  Is  based  on  elevation,  storage, 
and  reforwardlng  at  Buffalo  which  not  only 
pern^ts  a  shorter  voyage  and  thus  a  quicker 
ttu^-around  of  vessels  but  also  leaves  the 
grain  at  a  point  from  which  six  major  North 
Atlantic  ports  can  readily  be  reached.  The 
success  of  this  phase  of  the  seaway  traffic 
simply  means  the  further  development  of 
Montreal,  the  drylng-up  of  Buffalo  and  the 
loss  of  Important  grain  traffic  to  six  United 
Btates  seaports.  If  the  grain  tnade  as  a  whole 
concludes  that  It  does  not  p^y  to  give  up 
Buffalo,  then  the  grain  moving  throtigh  the 
seaway  will  be  only  a  minor  factor. 

But  granting  that  the  seaway  inil  achieve 
Its  maximum  potential  in  grain  traffic  and 
will  return  enormous  savings  in  freight 
charges,  will  the  American  farmer  benefit? 
Seaway  proponents  say  yes.  Btit  In  most 
cases  the  farmer  has  already  sold  his  grain 
before  It  Is  earmarked  for  export  and  before 
it  has  left  the  Interior  elevator.  Consequent- 
ly any  freight  saving  wlU  not  accrue  to  the 
grain-grower  but  will  simply  be  a  bon\is  to 
the  middleman.  Naturally  there  may  be 
some  Instances  where  the  savings  could  come 
back  to  the  grower,  but  note  this:  In  normal 
times  some  SO  percent  of  the  gtaln  passing 
through  the  Lakes  to  the  seaboard  comes  out 
of  Western  Canada.  Our  homegrown  grain, 
largely  for  reasons  of  geography.  Is  attracted 
to  the  Gulf  and  will  still  be  so  attracted. 
Accordingly.  If  any  farmer  Is  to  be  bene- 
fited, it  would  be  the  man  In  Canada. 

Bituminous  coal  to  Quebec  Is  called  an- 
other tonnage-producer.  This  would  come 
from  the  usual  coal  fields  through  Lake  Erie 
ports.  It  now  moves  satisfactorily  through 
existing  canals,  toU-free.  It  Is'hardly  logical 
to  suggest  that  It  would  leave  these  canals 
for  another  route  over  which  It  must  pay 
charges.  •  ■   i     1 

The  main  reliance,  therefore.'  Is  being 
placed  on  Iroii  ore.  Today  we  can  see  three 
main  sources  for  ore.  Two  of  these  are 
Africa  and  South  America,  whose  ores  movf 
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Ih  large  specially  deslgnM  veiseU  too  big 
for  the  seaway.  The  setup  provides  for  dls- 
tiharge  at  one  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports. 
Using  the  seaway  would  mean  a  longer  voy- 
age and  consequently  Increase  the  number 
of  ships  needed  to  handle  any  given  amount 
Qf  cargo,  while  there  still  must  be  the  trans, 
lihlpment  at  Montreal  or  some  St.  Lawrence 
river  port.  The  only  «\ire  source  of  seaway 
tonnage  would  be  the  third,  Labrador.  The 
estimate  Is  that  30  to  37  Vg  million  tons  would 
be  available  but  this  estimate  seems  predi- 
cated on  the  maximum  ability  of  the  seaway 
to  move  ore  tonnape  rather  than  an  au- 
thentic forecast  of  "the  volume  to  be  pro- 
duced and  used.  Moreover,  this  operation 
would  be  Umlted  to  7  months,  whereas  by 
employing  ocean -type  vessels  and  discharg- 
ing at  a  North  Atlantic  port  the  shipments 
could  be  continued  all  the  year  round  while 
the  Inland  rail  haul  to  the  steel  centers 
would  be  little  different  except  for  such  steel 
plants  as  could  effect  direct  waterside  deliv- 
ery from  ships. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  economies  are 
possible  by  using  the  otherwise  empty  return 
voyages  of  the  ore  carriers  for  eastboxind 
loads  of  grain  and  coal.  But  unless  the 
round  trips  can  be  made  between  thje  same 
groups  of  pwrts,  there  Is  no  real  saving  here 
because  an  ore  carrier,  made  empty,  must  go 
elsewhere  for  Its  grain,  and  moreover  must 
first  be  cleaned,  adding  extra  expense  and 
time.  As  to  coal,  assuming  the  obstacle  of 
tolls  can  be  overcome,  the  t)roblem  Isl  a  little 
simpler  but  because  the  expected  movement 
would  be  little  more  than  2  mlUlon  tons, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  empty  space  Oould  be 
utilised  while  the  coal  must  be  discharged 
very  close  to  the  ore-loading  point  If  there  Is 
to  be  no  loss  of  time.  And  loss  of  time  on 
a  voyage,  be  it  noted,  is  a  vital  drawback 
when  the  operating  season  Is  so  short.  The 
seaway  would  unquestionably  handle  some 
ore;  it  could  hardly  handle  enough  to  re- 
turn any  sizable  revenue  In  tolls. 

There  remains  the  siibject  of  generfil  cargo, 
the  cvdlnary  freight  of  commerce  which 
would  move  by  waterllnes  operating  on  more 
or  less  regular  schedules.  This  Would  be 
both  domestic  and  fotelgn.  It  Is  obvious 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  seaway  tonnage 
could  be  supplied  by  the  port-to-poH  traffic, 
the  shipments  which  start  within  the  limits 
of  one  port  city  and  terminate  within  the 
limits  of  another.  The  seaway  must  be  a 
link  In  a  throu|fh  route  between  the  In- 
terior of  the  West  and  the  Interior  of  the 
East,  such  as  a  shipment  from  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
to  Holyoke,  Mass.  A  responsible  traffic  man- 
ager, considering  such  a  shipuMnt,  Is  con- 
fronted at  the  Outset  with  4  to  6  han- 
dlings of  his  goods  between  origin  $nd  desti- 
nation. Two  of  these  would  be  the  loading 
at  Omaha  and  the  unloading  at  Holyoke. 
The  others  would  be  transfers  between  land 
and  water,  one  peirhaps  at  Chicago  where  the 
goods  would  be  taken  from  the  freight  car 
en-  truck,  placed  on  the  pier  and  then  loaded 
aboard  ship,  and  the  others  at  Boston,  from 
the  ship  to  the  pier  ahd  from  the  pier  to  the 
land  vehicles.  J 

Transfers  are  cost|ly.  Either  there  Is  a 
transfer  charge  at  each  p<^  or  else  the  cost 
Is  assessed  as  an  Ihvislble  factor  in  the 
through  rate.  Further,  each  halndling  In- 
creases the  chancA  of  damage. 

A  second  consideration  Is  time  In  transit. 
By  the  seaway  route,  Chicago  would  be  about 
2.700  miles  from  Bqston.  If  a  ship  could 
traverse  this  at  ^  average  speed  of  10  knots 
(and  this  is  goofl  speed  in  restricted  water) 
it  would  take  about  370  hours  or  more  than 
10  dajrs  to  reac)i  Boston.  Add  to  this  the 
time  needed  to  ^n  from  Omalu*  to  Chicago 
and  fK»n  Bost<^n  to  Holyoke.  ^e  have  an 
average  titmslt  time  of  about  2  itreeks.  Why 
should  a  responsible  traffic  miuiager  risk  the 
extra  handlings  and  expend  3  wjeeks  in  get- 
rting  deliveries  when  he  can  moye  the  same 
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goods  from  Omaha  to  Rolyoke  in  6  to  7  day*, 
and  from  Chicago  to  Holyoke  In  four?  It  has 
been  said  that  speed  of  delivery  is  less  Im- 
portant than  regularity  and  that  once  the 
flow  of  goods  has  been  established,  once  the 
pipeUne  has  been  flUed.  aU  will  be  well.  But 
what  good  Is  a  pipeline  when  the  pipe  Is 
froeen  up  for  6  months  at  a  time? 

Thus  jit  Is  quite  clear  that  the*seaway  •mil 
be  of  little  use  in  the  domestic  trade.  It  Is 
not  fit  for  bulk  oommodltles  like  pig  Iran 
which  oould  not  bear  the  expense  of  trans- 
shipments, nor  for  grain  which  must  be 
mUled  Ih  transit  and  move  regularly  through 
Interior  milling  points  over  defined  routes. 
It  Is  not  suitable  for  meats  or  dairy  products 
which  are  liable  tn  spoil  during  transship- 
ments. It  is  Ul-adapted  for  machinery 
which  is  liable  to  damage  and  breakage  anil 
so  much  avoid  extra  rehandUngs.  In  fact. 
It  Is  iisable  only^or  goods  Which  can  stand 
the  expense  and  hazard  of  transshipments, 
which  do  not  demand  fast  transportation, 
and  whose  routes  can  readily  be  altered  or 
whose  shipment  wholly  siispended  during 
the  ice-bound  months.  It  leaves  very  little 
tonnage  on  which  to  charge  tolls.  1 1  '  |    1 

There  remains  the  moveibent  In  foreign 
trade.  This  volume  has  been  estimated  at 
about  4  million  tons  and  some  responsible 
port  operators  have  raised  this  estimate  to 
6^  mlUion.  It  Is  likely  that  thU  volume  vrlU 
be  realized.  If  so,  it  means  a  loss  of  foreiign 
commerce  which  will  fall  chiefiy  on  New 
York  and  Boston.  This  wlU  br  cooslderedila 
more  detail  later  <«.  i 

Most  of  the  foregoing  argulmenti  1^  nuIU* 
fled,  say  seaway  proponents,  by  two  factors. 

One  Is  the  lure  of  low-cosrt  tranlsportatiob. 
Now  this  Is  purely  hypothetical.  Nobody 
knows  and  nobody  can  kncjw  what  the  cost 
of  seaway  ioperatlon  wUl  be  ind  consequently 
nobody  catn  say  with  authmty  how  freight 
rates  would  be  made  up.  The  general  ruie 
is  that  water  transportation  Is  cheaper  thah 
land  transportation  but  this  rule  does  no^ 
hold  when  any  substantias  part  ot  a  watery 
way  Is  dependent  on  pu)t>llc  expenditiuw; 
Somebody  has  to  pay  the  difference.  True; 
tolls  are  e:itpected  to  make  the  seaway  self-! 
liquidating  but  adequate  revenue  from  tolls, 
demands  adequate  tonnalge  on  which  to 
charge  tolls.  If  tonnage  Is  low,  the  tolls ^ 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  589  must  be  high 
and  as  tolls  rise  they  are  reflected  In  the 
seaway  freight  rates.  It  is  tempting  to  crffsfj 
calculations.  At  best  these  calculation$ ' 
could  be  oiily  educated  gjuesses.  Bstlmatee: 
of  freight  savings  must  be  regarded  as  asser* 
tlons  until  they  are  tested  by  actual  experi- 
ence. The  real  problem  will  be  to  determine  ] 
whether  rates  can  be  made  low  enough  t0 1 
attract  tonnage.  Most  transportation  agenf 
cles  have  found  under  modern  condltlonil 
that  the  quality  of  service  Is  as  important 
as  Its  cost  and  that  if  the  service  is  slow  and 
undependaUe,  low  nates  in  themselves  are 
no  great  Inducement.  Consequently,  the 
elaborate  tables  prepared  from  time  to  time 
to  show  the  great  savings  of  the  seaway  are 
not  accompanied  by  any  yardstick  to  permit 
their  measurement.  They  are  at  best  ihter- 
estlng  numerical  exercises  or  what  might  b» 
described  as  "a  mathematical  photograph  dc 
a  statistician's  sense  of  Justice."  i 

The  other  offsetting  factor  Is  the  prop<^ 
nents'  assertion  that  the  seaway  will  act  $$ 
a  sort  of  safety  valve  to  relieve  Inland  trane- 
portatlon,  p4u-tlcularly  the  railroads,  of  addi- 
tional burdens  In  the  seasons  when  they  are 
hardest  prestsed.  Consequently,  the  land  car- 
riers can  reduce  their  equipment  and  their 
capital  Investment.  Without  commenting  on 
the  odd  Idea  that  the  way  to  help  an  essen- 
tial Industry  is  to  destroy  its  business.  It  la 
still  possible  to  note  two  points  overlooked. 
One  Is  that  a  rallrocMl  lis  most  efficient  and 
profltable  w!hen  operating  most  nearly  to  its 
capacity.  It  Is  not  easy  to  recall  any  time, 
aside  from  all-out  emiergencles,  when  any 
eastern  railroad  has  been  hard-iuessed.    The 
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posing  it  to  give  only  s  dlviclon  of  30  cents, 
then  the  minimum  tonnage  requirement 
rises  to  about  50  million.  80  we  have  to  as- 
sume that  this  country's  proportion  must 
average  much  more,  perhaps  forcing  the  toll 
up  to  $1  per  ton.  The  little  23-foot  St.  Law- 
rence ship,  fully  loaded  with  Its  5.000  tons, 
would  then  be  charged  $5,000  for  each  sea- 
way trip.  Would  It  be  wrathwhlls  to  pay 
this?  One  dollar  is  close  to  a  prohibitive 
figure.    Tlie  equation  fixed'  by  the  bill  is: 

A_      JB  C 

Tons  ^  Tolls  *"  Carrying  charges  4 

•o  that  whan  A  declines.  B  must  increase  so 
•s  to  produce  C  each  year.  This  means  that 
B.  the  toll  factor,  must  constantly  be  fluctu- 
ating. On  the  other  hand,  tolls  must  be  low 
enough  to  encourage  tonnage  and  since  this 
obviously  miut  be  the  guiding  principle, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  carrying 
charges  usually  will  not  be  met. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  heavy  tonnages? 
At  hist,  the  idea  of  the  seaway  was  to  pro- 
vide unimpeded  passage  between  trans- 
oceanic ports  and  the  Laloes.  Proponents 
bave  not  stressed  this  lately,  an  unspoken 
admission  -that  large  sea-going  ships  ootild 
not  be  squeesed  through  tl>e  seaway. 

The  seaway  was  to  fuml«h  an  outlet  for 
.Western  grain.  This  is  a  most  desirable 
ocean  cargo  because  it  can  be  loaded  into 
■pace  which  m\ut  otherwise  be  used  for  non- 
paying  ballast.  But  the  little  freighters 
could  not  take  any  appreciable  quantity  and 
leave  room  for  other  freight,  while  full- 
cargo  lots  direct  to  Europe  ooxild  not  exceed 
6.000  tons,  which  is  below  the  amount  usual- 
ly considered  practical  in  thfe  trade.  80  the 
grain  must  move  In  lake-type  vessels  which 
presumably  would  go  direct  to  Montreal  and 
there  transship  to  Montreal  elevators  and 
thence  into  ocean  vessels.  The  lake  grain 
traffic  today  is  based  on  elevation,  storage, 
•md  reforwarding  at  Buffalo  which  not  only 
permits  a  shorter  voyage  and  thus  a  qtilcker 
turn-around  of  vessels  but  also  leaves  the 
grain  at  a  point  from  which  six  major  North 
Atlantic  ports  can  readily  be  reached.  The 
success  of  this  phase  of  the  seaway  trafllc 
simply  means  the  further  development  of 
Montreal,  the  drylng-up  of  Buffalo  and  the 
lofls  of  important  grain  traOc  to  six  United 
Btates  seaports.  If  the  grain  trade  as  a  whole 
concludes  that  it  does  not  p*y  to  give  up 
Buffalo,  then  the  grain  moving  through  the 
•eaway  will  be  only  a  minor  factdr. 

But  granting  that  the  seaway  will  achieve 
Its  maximum  potential  in  grain  traffic  and 
will  return  enormous  savlnga  In  freight 
charges,  will  the  American  farmer  benefit? 
Seaway  proponents  say  yes.  Bvt  in  most 
cases  the  farmer  has  already  solid  his  grain 
before  it  is  earmarked  for  export  and  before 
it  has  left  the  interior  elevator.  Consequent- 
ly any  freight  saving  will  not  accrue  to  the 
grain-grower  but  will  simply  be  a  boniis  to 
the  middleman.  Naturally  there  may  be 
•ome  instances  where  the  savings  could  come 
back  to  the  grower,  but  note  thi#:  in  normal 
times  some  SO  percent  of  the  ghiln  passing 
through  the  Lakes  to  the  seaboard  comes  out 
of  Western  Canada.    Our  homegrown  grain. 

lar^elv  tor  rAAjmnn  nf  (rAntrranhv    !■  >t-t.par^AH 


la  large  specially  designed  vessels  too  big 
for  the  seaway.  The  setup  provides  for  dis- 
charge at  one  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports. 
Using  the  seaway  would  mean  a  longer  voy- 
age and  consequently  Increase  the  number 
of  ships  needed  to  handle  any  given  amount 
of  cargo,  while  there  still  must  be  the  trans- 
shipment at  Montreal  or  some  St.  Lawrence 
river  port.  The  only  sxire  source  of  seaway 
tonnage  would  be  the  third.  Labrador.  The 
estimate  Is  that  30  to  37  Va  million  tons  would 
be  available  but  this  estimate  seems  predi- 
cated on  the  maximum  ability  of  the  seaway 
to  move  ore  tonni^  rather  than  an  au- 
thentic forecast  of  "the  volume  to  be  pro> 
duced  and  used.  Moreover,  this  operation 
would  be  limited  to  t  months,  whereas  by 
employing  ocean -type  vessels  and  discharg- 
ing at  a  North  Atlantic  p>ort  the  shipments 
could  be  continued  all  the  year  round  while 
the  Inland  rail  haul  to  the  steel  centers 
would  be  little  different  except  for  such  steel 
plants  as  could  effect  direct  waterside  deliv- 
ery from  ships.        I    || 

It  has  been  suggested  that  economies  are 
possible  by  using  the  otherwise  empty  return 
voyages  of  the  ore  carriers  for  eastbound 
loads  of  grain  and  coal.  But  unli^  the 
round  trips  can  be  made  between  thje  same 
groups  of  p>ort8,  there  Is  no  real  saving  here 
because  an  ore  carrier,  made  empty,  must  go 
elsewhere  for  its  grain,  and  moreov^  must 
first  be  cleaned,  adding  extra  expense  and 
time.  As  to  coal,  assuming  the  obstacle  of 
tolls  can  be  overcome,  the  problem  iai  a  little 
simpler  but  because  the  expected  movement 
would  be  little  more  than  3  million  tons, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  empty  space  oould  be 
utilized  while  the  coal  must  be  discharged 
very  close  to  the  ore-loading  point  If  there  is 
to  be  no  loss  of  time.  And  loss  of  time  on 
a  voyage,  be  it  noted,  is  a  vital  drawback 
when  the  operating  season  is  so  short.  The 
seaway  would  unquestionably  handle  sonte 
ore;  It  could  hardly  handle  enouga  to  re- 
tiim  any  sizable  revenue  in  tolls. 

There  remains  the  sulbject  of  general  cargo, 
the  cHxllnary  freight  of  commerce  which 
would  move  by  waterlines  operating  on  more 
or  less  regular  schedules.  This  Would  be 
both  domestic  and  fot^lgn.  It  lS|  obvious 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  seaway  tonnage 
could  be  supplied  by  the  port-to-port  traffic, 
the  shipments  which  start  within  the  limits 
of  one  port  city  and  terminate  within  the 
limits  of  another.  The  seaway  must  be  a 
link  in  a  throu^  route  between  the  in- 
terior at  the  West  and  the  Interior  of  the 
East,  such  as  a  shipment  from  Omaha.  Nebr., 
to  Holyoke,  Mass.  A  responsible  traffic  man- 
ager, considering  such  a  ahipment.  is  con- 
fronted at  the  Outset  with  4  to  8  han- 
dlings of  his  goods  between  origin  and  desti- 
nation. Two  of  these  would  be  the  loading 
at  Omaha  and  the  unloading  at  Holyoke. 
The  others  would  be  transfers  between  land 
and  water,  one  perhaps  at  Chicago  where  the 
goods  would  be  taken  from  the  freight  car 
or  truck,  placed  on  the  pier  and  then  loaded 
aboard  ship,  and  the  others  at  Boston,  from 
the  ship  to  the  pier  and  from  the  pier  to  the 
land  vehicles.  , 

Transfers  are  co8t|ly.  Either  there  la  a 
transfer  charge  at  each  p<^  or  else  the  cost 


goods  from  Omaha  to  Holyoke  in  6  to  7  day^ 
and  from  Chicago  to  Holyoke  in  four?  It  h^ 
been  said  that  speed  of  delivery  Is  less  Im- 
F>ortant  than  regularity  and  that  once  the 
fiow  of  goods  has  been  established,  once  the 
pipeline  has  been  filled,  aU  will  be  well.  But 
what  good  is  a  pipeline  when  the  pipe  la 
frozen  up  for  5  months  at  a  time?  f I  -] 

Thus  It  is  quite  clear  that  the*seaway  wil 
be  of  little  use  in  the  domestic  trade.  It  is 
not  fit  for  bulk  commodities  like  pig  Inm 
which  oould  not  bear  the  expense  of  trans- 
shipments, nor  for  grain  which  must  be 
milled  in  transit  and  move  regularly  through 
interior  milling  points  over  defined  routes. 
It  is  not  suitable  for  meats  or  dairy  products 
which  are  liable  tn  spoil  during  transship- 
ments. It  is  ill -adapted  for  machii^ery 
which  la  liable  to  damage  and  breakage  find 
BO  much  avoid  extra  rehandlings.  In  fact, 
it  is  usable  only/for  goods  #hlch  can  stand 
the  expense  and  hazard  of  transshipments. 
which  do  not  demand  fast  transportation, 
and  whose  routes  can  readily  be  altered  or 
whose  ahipment  wholly  sxiapended  during 
the  ice-bound  months.  It  leaves  very  littla 
tonnage  on  which  to  charge  tolls. 

There  remains  the  movement  In  foreign 
trade.  This  volume  has  been  estimated  at 
about  4  million  tons  and  some  responslbla 
port  operators  have  raised  this  estimate  to 
6^  million.  It  is  likely  that  this  volume  will 
be  realized.  If  so.  it  means  a  loss  of  forelign 
conuneroe  which  will  fall  chiefly  on  Ntow 
York  and  Boston.  This  will  bo  considered  i  la 
more  detail  later  on.  \ 

Most  of  the  foregoing  arguments  i^«  nulb* 
fied,  say  seaway  profwnents,  by  two  factoTa. 

One  is  the  lure  of  low-cost  transportation.' 
Now  this  is  purely  hypotihetical.  Nobody 
knows  and  nobody  can  knew  what  the  cort 
of  seaway  operation  will  be  1  md  consequently 
nobody  can  say  with  authttrlty  how  freight 
rates  would  be  made  up.  PThe  general  rvam 
is  that  water  transportatioa  Is  cheaper  thak 
land  trans{x>rtatlon  but  this  rule  does  no^ 
hold  when  any  substantial' part  of  a  water .^ 
way  Is  dependent  on  public  expenditure;. 
Somebody  has  to  pay  the  difference.  True] 
UAla  are  etpected  to  maka  the  seaway  self- 
liquidating  but  adequate  revenue  from  tolla 
demands  adequate  tonnage  on  which  tof 
charge  tolls.  If  tonnage  is  low,  the  toUa 
under  the  plrovlslons  of  S.  589  must  be  hi» 
and  as  tollt  rise  they  ara  refiected  In  tba 
seaway  freight  rates.  It  la  tempting  to  off( 
calculations.  At  best  these  calculation 
could  be  oiUy  educated  guesses.  Bstima 
of  freight  savings  must  be  regarded  as 
tlons  until  they  are  tested  by  actual  expert' 
ence.  The  real  problem  will  be  to  determ 
whether  rates  can  be  made  low  enough 
attract  tonnage.  Most  transportation  agen< 
cies  have  f<>und  under  modern  conditio 
that  the  quality  of  serviiDe  is  as  Importam 
as  its  cost  and  that  if  the  service  is  slow  a: 
undependable,  low  rates  in  themselves 
no  great  inducement.  Consequently,  t: 
elaborate  tables  prepared  from  time  to  tlmii 
to  ahow  the  great  aavlnga  of  the  seaway  ara 
not  accompanied  by  any  yardstick  to  permit 
their  measurement.  They  are  at  best  ihtee^ 
estlng  niimerical  exercises  or  what  might  be 
described  as,  "a  mathematical  photograph 
a  statlsticlah's  sense  of  Justice." 
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!•  that  Mat  anBOoal  chaimet«r  of  the 
mmj  wUl  reqxUre  land  carrlera  to  keep  In 
•bap*  to  bandle  tbc  tralBc  sbut  out  from  the 
XroBen  St.  Lawrence.  But  the  plain  fact  U 
Uiat  IChm  seaway  would  be  available  to  take 
away  tcmnage  precisely  in  those  months  when 
th«  railroads  have  the  lowest  tralBc  and  most 
greatly  need  additional  business. 

Eteekonlflig  ton-miles  transported  in  the 
most  recent  12  months  of  record,  we  find 
that  for  the  New  England  railroads  the  heary 
months  are  January.  March,  and  December, 
when  the  seaway  would  be  closed  up.  tlie 
Mew  Xngland  lines,  and  most  railroads  in  the 
•MWlsy  region,  start  to  reach  their  peak  loads 
In  vie  fall,  when  the  seaway  Is  about  to  shut 
down  and  have  no  real  decline  until  the 
spring,  when  the  seaway  Is  about  to  reopen. 
If  seaway  proponents  regard  deprivation  of 
business  as  a  help,  they  have  scarcely  chosen 
the  right  months.  This  Is  not  to  plead  the 
railroads'  case,  but  as  port  operators  we  are 
much  concerned  with  the  existence  of 
healthy  railroads  to  back  up  the  port  traffic. 
If  the  seaway  Is  to  deprive  the  rails  of  ton- 
nage at  the  time  they  need  it  most,  this 
could  be, a  threat  to  efBdent  port  operation. 

Thus  far  our  argxunents  have  been  on  a 
broad  scale.  The  national  Interest  must  be 
paramount.  Seaway  proponents  have 
pushed  this  reasoning  almost  to  the  point 
of  asserting  that  local  interests  should  not 
be  heard  at  all.  yet  these  interests  must 
have  a  voice  If  all  sides  of  the  case  are  to  be 
considered.  Indeed,  it  Is  the  duty  of  locali- 
ties which  are  threatened  with  damage  to 
argue  their  case  with  all  the  force  at  their 
power,  to  make  c\tax  that  the  project  will 
be  costly  and  unworkable  and  that  the  sac- 
riticea  demanded  of  them  will  be  in  vain.  We 
wish  now  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Boston 
and  the  results  which  are  to  be  expected  if 
the  seaway  plans  are  carried  out.  and  It  nuiy 
be  added  that  what  happens  at  Boston  wlU 
be  duplicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at 
the  other  major  North  Atlantic  ports. 

We  said  earlier  that  some  6  million  tons 
of  foreign  cargo  might  very  well  be  at- 
tracted to  the  completed  seaway.  We  base 
this  on  obeervation  of  existing  overseas  op- 
•ratlons  carried  on  at  lake  ports  diiring  the 
c(pen  season.  About  6  foreign-flag  lines  have 
been  giving  service,  with  little,  light-draft 
liessels  carrying  payloads  from  3.000  to  8,500 
tons  and  providing  upwards  of  90  sailings 
per  season.  All  the  freight  they  have  taken 
has  been  diverted  from  one  of  the  Atlantic 
ports.  For  example,  two  ships  carried  com- 
btoed  cargoes  direct  to  lake  ports  totaling 
IJUO  tons  of  sugar.  693  tons  af  woodpulp, 
933  tons  of  coffee,  and  05  tons  at  pig  Iron,  all 
pi  which  was  actually  available  for  dis- 
charge at  Boston.  This  Is  perhaps  not  un- 
fair competition  and  we  do  not  necessarily 
oppose  it.  although  we  certamly  try  to  meet 
tt. 

I  Deepening  the  seaway  to  27  feet  will  not 
permit  entry  of  the  full-sized  ocean  freight- 
's but  it  will  allow  entry  of  the  23-foot 
draft  ships,  previously  described,  which  can 
earry  5,000  tons  per  voyage,  more  cargo  than 
ean*be  taken  at  present.  There  are  plenty 
of  siich  ships  available  under  foreign  flags 
but  very  few  in  oixr  own  merchant  marine. 
We  think  these  ships  can  operate  success- 
fully and  can  increase  the  diversion  of  cargo 
frotn  the  seaports  which  are  now  built  to 
bandle  such  traffic.  It  is  worthwhile  con- 
jBlderlng  what  will  then  happen. 
I  Analyzing  Boston's  cargo  we  think  we  are 
especially  threatened  in  our  imports  (rf  bur-  , 
laps,  coffee,  rubber,  vegetable  oils,  and  wool. 
(These  amount  to  about  23  percent  of  our 
(total  general  cargo  imports.  There  wovild 
be  other  commodities,  too.  but  these  are  the 
prime  targets.  They  would  be  serious  losses. 
In  the  export  field  we  are  most  concerned 
with  grain.  Grain  Is  the  foundation  of  the 
Horth  Atlantic  cargo  trade  because  It  fur- 
Blshes  the  so-called  "bottom  cargo"  which 
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shlpi^liust  have  in  order  to  load  properly 
their  ether  high-paying  freight.  There  are 
of  coui  Be  different  types  of  bottom  cargo  but 
grain  b  the  only  sort  available  to  us.  If 
we  get  no  grain,  we  can  expect  little  other 
cargo.  Frankly  we  do  not  expect  to  lose  it 
all  but  We  should  lose  much  of  it  and  seaway 
propon  ints  intend  that  we  shall  lose  every 
bit  of  it.  so  that  we  must  proceed  on  that 
assumi  tion.  And  becavise  loss  of  grain 
means  loss  of  ships,  other  cargo  items  will 
drop  avay  and  we  face  additional  deduc- 
tions. 

Conadering  export  and  import  Items  to- 
gether, we  figure  that  about  30  percent  of 
Boston  B  foreign  trade  is  \mder  attack.  This 
diversi<  m  of  cargo  would  be  Jammed  into  the 
7  mon  hs  when  the  seaway  is  open.  This 
leaves  .he  question  of  what  will  happen  in 
the  ot  ler  6  months.  Clearly,  what  cargo 
remain  i  will  be  thrown  back  on  Boston  and 
the  ott  er  ports,  with  the  injunction  to  han- 
dle it  as  best  we  can.  But  could  a  port 
afford  io  stand  by  with  full  equipment  to 
be  usee  only  in  these  5  months?  Boston  has 
bunt  t  ro  new  piers  and  is  building  a  third. 
Grain  ^levator  capacity  has  been  greatly  In- 
creased .  Other  ports  have  similar  programa. 
If  legitimate  port  business  Is  to  be  drained 
off  thrc  ugh  the  seaway,  It  might  become  hard 
to  iust  Ij  seaport  expansion. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  very 
serious  question  of  port  policy.  If  port  ex- 
pansion Is  now  to  be  predicated  on  reduced 
tonnag  bs.  many  improvements  cannot  be 
made.  Tet  both  World  Wars  have  shown 
the  importance  of  adequate  seaports.  The 
seaway  could  not  take  up  the  slack,  for, 
leaving  out  all  questions  of  Its  vulnerability 
to  atoi  lie  attack,  it  would  be  useless  nearly 
half  tlie  year  and  so  could  be  no  great  de- 
pendence in  an  all-out  emergency.  Clearly, 
the  Fe  leral  Government  at  staggering  cost 
must  V  Ddertake  the  maintenance  of  at  least 
the  mijor  seaports  purely  as  a  measure  of 
nation  J  defense,  and  to  carry  out  those 
works  irhlch  woiUd  otherwise  be  imdertaken 
at  no  ]  »ubllc  expense. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  seaway 
can  on  y  find  its  tonnages  by  taking  some- 
thing a  way  from  existing  rouues  and  existing 
ports.  True,  it  Is  promised  that  somehow 
the  seaway  will  find  new  business  and  that 
nobody  will  really  be  hiirt.  hut  except  for 
such  oie  as  may  come  out  of  Labrador  pro- 
ponent! are  quite  vague  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  new  business.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
mere  <  iversion  of  existing  conunerce  will 
not  pr(  vide  tonnages  adequate  to  meet,  by 
tolls,  t  le  yearly  carrying  charges  and  thus 
the  pro  lect  must  be  subsidized  for  an  Indefi- 
nite til  le.  Tet  this  subsidized  project  can 
take  av  ay  enough  traffic  to  damage  seriously 
the  exit  ting  seaports  whose  communities,  in 
additiai,  must  be  taxed  to  provide  income 
for  the  seaway.  The  throats  of  the  ports 
will  no  only  be  cut;  the  ports  will  be  asked 
to  help  pay  for  the  knife. 

After  all.  the  seaway  can  be  nothing  but  a 
glorifies  I  canal,  moving  bulk  materixUs  in 
canal  boats  to  and  from  Canadian  seaports 
where  libe  real  ocean  vessels  are  met.  Sea- 
way pibponents  promised  to  bxilld  world 
ports  ill  the  West.  This  never  can  be  done 
with  bulk  goods.  General  cargo  merchan- 
dise traffic  Is  what  makes  world  ports.  The 
small  anount  of  foreign  general  Cargo  mer- 
chandlflB  possible  in  the  seaway  is  great 
to  upset  the  c^>eratlon8  of  Boston 
sister  North  Atlantic  ports  but  it  Is 
not  gre  it  enough  to  help  the  lake  cities. 

The  leaway  is  not  the  only  phase  of  the 
St.  Laurence  project.  There  Is  to  be  also 
electric  power  development.  Propo- 
nents iz  sist  that  the  two  parts  must  be  taken 
togethei',  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  otter.  But  there  Is  nothing  inherent 
power  project  which  demands  the 
deepenlig  of  many  miles  of  river  channel 
at  poists  remote  £rom  the   dam.    If   the 


enough 
and  Its 


power  project  Is  |ustifled.  it  should  be  oaa. 
sldered  on  its  own  merits  and  not  used  to 
force  the  construction  of  a  costly  and  un- 
necessary navigation  project  which  will 
damage  the  East  without  bringing  any  real 
help  to  the  West. 


How  Msdi  Hifhcr  Are  We  Gobf  To  Go 
Hub  tkc  Hif  best  Year  of  Troman't  Ex- 
pendHores? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED     " 

or  irxw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVE8 

Thursdav.  May  21. 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  highest  year  of  Truman's  expendi- 
tures was  in  1952.  and  they  were  $66.- 
145,246.957.  The  expenditures  up  to 
February  1953  amounted  to  $72,639,500,- 
000.  Complete  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Paul  O.  Peters,  editor  of  the 
News  Bulletin,  and  they  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  would  like  to  see 
expenditures  cut  below  tlie  highest  year 
of  Truman's  expenditures.  Under  leave 
to  extend.  I  am  inserting  the  tables  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

Consumer  credit  (automobiles,  charge 
accounts,  etc.) 
Fiscal  year: 

1946 98,  677. 000.  000 

1947 18,  678. 000.  000 

1948 16, 819.  000. 000 

1949 18.  779,  000.  000 

1950 aO.  340,  000,  000 

1961 20.  644.  000.  000 

1968 88,  976.  000.  000 

1968  (March) 85,700,000,000 

Source:  Economic  Indicators. 

Per  capiU  public  debt  (Federal  debt  only) 

Fiscal  year: 

1946 81,905.  48 

1947 . 1.  792.  06 

1948 1.  720.  71 

1948 1.  094.  75 

1950 1.  896.  81 

1951 1.  853.  50 

1952 1,  660.  94 

1953    (March).. .^ 1,663.06 

Soxirce:  Dally  Treasurt^statements. 

Average  hourly  wage  rftes  in  the  manufac' 
turing  industries 

Year:  Per  hour 

1946 81. 287 

1947 1. 860 

1948 1.  401 

1949 1.  466 

1960 1,  628 

1961 _^ 1  836 

1M3 1.678 

1963 ..     1.  784 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Stetistlcs. 

Per  capita  income  current  dollars  and 
converted  to  1939  dollars 
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Per  capita  impact  of  Pedefol  spending, 
I  1947-53      I     j.-! 
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388.57 
264.81 
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421.86 
46a  30 
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0/81 


la  687 
.006 
.645 
.670 
.543 
.682 
l.fiOO 


«  February.  I 

*  The  MtiinsMd  population  a*  of  Jons  30  haa  twea  oom- 

pat«id  to  he  150,444.000  and  the  estimated  exnenditurM 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year  at  $72,63&,500,U00  whicli  averages 
I490J0  per  oapit^ 


r       ■   -i 

StateBoat  tf  Mayar  Motrii—,  W  New 
Orleans,  Before  MJswtijppi  RiTcr 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARBDB 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

cv  unnsuMA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  BKP&KSENTATiyES 

/     Thursday.  May  21, 1953     j 

Mr.  BOQGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaria  ^in  the 
Rbcoro,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mayor  Morrison,  of  New  Or- 
leans, before  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission: 

/ 

Oentlemen.  cm  behalf  of  the  dty  govern- 
ment of  New  Orleans  and  the  people  of  our 
community  I  wish  to  express  bur  very  deep 
interest  and  concern  over  the  proUem  that 
Mr.  Zetsnumn  has  just  outlined. 

The  Mississippi  River,  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  called  the  greatest  single  thing 
In  the  United  SUtes,  U  the  lifeline  and  the 
llfeblood  of  New  Orleans.  From  the  his- 
torical research  that  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  anni- 
versary, we  have  all  been  reminded  in  recent 
months  that  it  was  the  river  and  the  stra- 
tegic location  of  New  Orleans  on  it  that 
motivated  our  farsighted  national  leaders 
in  buying  ths  Louisiana  Territory  from 
France. 

And  over  the  years  since  then,  the  lAssls- 
sippl  River  has  been  both  a  blessing  and  a 
menace. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  felt  relieved  that 
as  a  result  of  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Ckirps  of  Engineers  and  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  the  threat  and  dangers  of  flood 
that  formerly  beset  us  at  Intervals  has  been 
removed. 

And  here,  may  Z  express  the  gratitude  of 
our  community  to  General  Ferlnga  for  his 
foresight  and  determination  to  provide  an 
even  greater  measiire  of  protection  for  this 
city  by  his  support  of  the  Mcwgansa  Flood- 
way.  General  Ferlnga.  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  owe  you  an  immense  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  we  shall  never  forget. 

As  Mr.  Zetzmann  has  told  you,  our  dty 
Is  dependent  upon  the  river  for  the  opera- 
tion of  our  port:  for  the  supplying  of  abun- 
dant water  to  the  industries  that  have  come 
and  are  continuing  to  locate  on  its  banks, 
and  also  for  the  domestic  water  supply  of 
our  community. 

Until  recently,  our  chief  concern  with 
the  river  has  been  that  of  too  much  water. 
But  the  Mississippi  Is  a  capricious  stream, 
not  content  to  stay  put  and  go  rolling  along 
on  Its  course.  Behaving  at  times  like  a 
woman,  she  likes  to  change  her  mind  about 
Where  she  will  go  and  when.    She  has  done 


this  before— and  'the  peaslblltt^ ' Hwt  she 
may  do  this  again  is  the  ina/tter  that  con- 
cerns us  today. 

In  recent  years,  our  sewertge  and  water 
board  has  been  concerned  on  several  occa- 
sions by  the  intrusion  of  salt  water  during 
periods  of  low  water.  This  is  a  matter  of 
growing  concern  because  New  Orleans  re- 
quires fresh  water,  not  only  for  drinking 
piuposes  but  also  for  industrial  \isers. 

We  all  realise  that  what]  Mr.  Zetsmann 
has  described  is  not  an  immjediate  crisis  for 
oiu-  community,  and  we  hc|pe  that  in  the 
community  interest  the  remarks  of  anyone 
here  thU  morning  wlU  be  so  presented  to  the 
public. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  |ls  to  look  ahead 
and  to  let  the  members  of  t]|e  Mississippi 
River  Commission  know  that  the  community 
leaders  of  New  Orleans  are  VlUlly  Interested 
and  concerned  in  seeing  whatever  engineer- 
ing steps  are  necessary  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  capture  of  the  Mississipipi  by  the  Atcha- 
falaya. 

Otir  city  government  Joinls  with  Mr.  Zets- 
mann  and  the  state  board  of  public  works 
In  saying  to  the  MlssissippS  River  CtHnmds- 
sion  and  the  United  States  Engineers:  "Gen- 
tlemen, you  know  this  river  better  than  we 
do.  Youkubw  what  action  is  necessary  now 
and  in  ttfe  long-range  future  to  prevent  any 
further  substantial  part  of  the  Mississippi 
River  from  being  diverted  to  the  gulf 
through  the  Atchafalaya.  We  of  New  Or- 
leans offer  you  oiu-  whoUehearted  interest 
and  support  and  backing  lln  whatever  pro- 
gram of  preventative  actlda  Is  necessary  for 
the  futxire  protection  an^  security  of  New 
Orleans."  ^  [ 

X  wish  now  to  present  pur  city's  own  ex- 
pert on  water,  Mr.  A.  Biddwin  Wood,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  sewerage  and 
water  board:  j 

SKWcaasa  awp  Watb 
BOABO  OF  Nfew  OaucAm. 
New  Orledns.  May  12. 19S3. 

P.  A.  FOUMOA. 

Brigadier  General,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
President,  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  New  Orleans,  La. 

DxAS  Six:  At  the  request  of  His  Honor, 
deLesseps  S.  Morrison,  majror,  we  beg  to  sub- 
mit herewith  a  memorandum  regarding  the 
salt-water  intrusion  of  the  M1ss1sb1m>1  River 
at  New  Orleans  and  plea  to  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  for  control  works  limiting 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

In  the  year  1936  chlorides  in  unusual  con- 
centration were  fovmd  to  exist  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  passing  through  the  puri- 
fication process  were  evident  in  the  mimic- 
Ipal  water  supply  in  greater  concentration 
than  shown  on  any  i^vious  records.  The 
chloride  concentration  in  our  Algiers  water 
supply  at  this  time  reaiched  a  maximum  of 
620  parts  per  million  on  October  7.  1936,  and 
at  o\ir  CarroUton  plant  381  parts  per  mlllioa 
on  October  9,  1936.         | 

Potable  water  standards  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Public  ^ealth  Service  for  In- 
terstate carriers  apint>ve  a  supply  in  which 
the  chlorides  do  not  exceed  250  parts  per 
million.  Our  records  Show  that  this  value 
was  exceeded  for  54  dsjys  at  Algiers  and  31 
days  at  CarroUton  diulhjg  the  1936  salt  visita- 
tion. Although  It  was  levldent  that  this  in- 
crease In  chloride  concentration  was  due  to 
the  Influx  of  gulf  water,  up  to  this  time,  no 
systematic  study  or  sUrvey  had  been  con- 
ducted in  order  to  analyze  this  condition. 

On  September  17,  19^6,  the  Sewerage  and 
Water  Board,  through  [the  cotu-tesy  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation,  ob- 
tained the  services  of  one  of  their  boats  to 
conduct  such  a  survey.  Several  trips  were 
made  during  the  low-v^ter  period,  at  i^ilch 
time  were  develc^ied  ah  Improved  method  of 
obtaining  representativje  deep-water  samples, 
portable  laboratory  fatties  for  the  Immedl- 


ate  determinattan  ot  dilorlde  values  and'  a 
graphic  method  for  the  representation  «|| 
intrusion  8(  the  gulf  water. 

The  ree\jats  of  these  investigations  brouglilfe 
out  the  following  fact*  concerning  the  iaif 
truslon  of  gulf  water  ujp  the  MlsslssippL  . 

1.  That  due  to  the  difference  in  speclflto 
gravity  of  g\Uf  and  river  water  a  hydro- 
static pressure  differential  exists  at  the  head 
of  the  passes  and  when  this  exceeds  the 
velocity  head  of  the  fresh  water  discharge 
gulf  water  will  flow  tmder  the  fresh  water 
along  the  river  bottom  in  a  well-deflned 
wedge.  For  example:  for  a  30-foot  channel 
at  the  pfksses  the  hydrostatic  differential 
would  amount  to  .65  feet.  This  hydrostatle 
differential  would,  of  course,  increase  propor^ 
tionally  for  deeper  channels.  ^        , 

2.  "niat  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  wMga 
upstream  Is  dependent  upon  river  discharge, 
tidal  action,  wind  velocity,  and  dlrectiou. 

8.  That  erroelon  and  diffusion  of  the  uM 
water  by  the  fresh  water  flowing  over  the 
wedge  ^ves  rise  to  high  surface  salinities 
in  the  fresh  water  and  that  the  wedge  ad- 
vances upstream  for  a  constant  river  flowf 
untU  an  equilibrium  is  estaMlshed  between! 
the  rate  of  errosfbn  and  the  rate  of:  sallj 
water  Influx  from  the  passes.  IT 

4.  That  high  poInU  in  the  thalweg  of  ttid 
river  are  effective  barriers  in  retarding  the 
rate  of  progression  of  the  wedge.  The  sail 
water  pooling  up  on  the  downstream  sid4 
untU  it  reaches  sufllclent  elevation  to  spill 
over  these  high  elevations.  ^ 

6.  That  the  salt  water  wedge  progressea  ^ 
18  mUes  above  our  CarroUton  Intake  anq  ' 
that  the  depth  of  fresh  water  over  the  wedg0 
at  our  intake  was  in  the  order  of  45  to  60 
feet.  I     :        ,  I    :   j 

In  November  if6a  brine  In  the  oonoenthb^ 
tion  of  6.000  paris  per  million  was  in  fron^ 
of  our  CarroIIto^  intake '  at  a  depth  of  68 
feet  below  the  surface  ot  the  river.  Why 
this  brine  did  not  reach  our  intake  by  sttr-f 
ring  action  is  one  of  the  unknown  factors 
in  this  problem,  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  brine  was  within  100  feet  of  ouif 
intake  structure,  the  haaard  to  our  wateT 
supply  is  evident,  as  brine  of  this  concentra4 
tion  would  render  our  water  untirely  un^ 
suitable  for  almost  every  Mae.  i 

Although  the  analysis  of  our  surveya 
showed  many  variable  factors  influencing  tbej 
extent  of  progression  of  the  salt  water  in- 
trusion, we  gave  some  thought  to  the  rela* 
tionshlp  between  river  discharge,  as  de« 
termined  at  Angola,  and  the  position  of  the 
wedge.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  In  this 
study  wete  that  we  could  expect  salt  water 
intrusion  as  far  upstream  as  New  Orleans  for 
river  flows  in  the  order  of  110,000  to  180X)00 
cubic  feet  per  second,  providing  these  Hoim 
were  maintained  for  at  least  2  or  3  weeks. ' 

The  reoiults  of  these  early  investigations 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  engineers  who  have  since  taken  ow 
the  study.  They  have  extensively  surveyed 
and  turned  out  eome  excellent  reports  o^ 
the  more  recent  salt  visitations  and  I  would 
like  to  taklB  this  opportunity  to  express  ouT 
appreciation  for  their  cooperation  and  iU' 
formation  furnished  us  in  regards  to 
problem. 

In  addition  to  the  high  surface  sallnltii 
that  occur  during  these  low  water  peri' 
we  feel  that  a  great  potential  hazard  exis 
in  the  preseince  of  the  immense  pool  of  brlnel 
that  lies  46  to  50  feet  below  our  intake  and 
extends  12  miles  upstream.  An  abnormal 
Udal  condition,  winds  of  hurricane  force,  or 
a  rapid  increase  in  river  discharge  may  cause 
a  rapid  diffusion  of  this  brine  with  the  fresh 
water  and  serioiusly  ieopardias  our  water 
supply.  I 

We  feel  that  ihe  following  developments 
of  the  past  years  are  accountable  for  the 
frequency  and  duration  of  the  salt  water 
visitations  in  the  river  at  this  city  and  that 
any  further  diversions  or  impounding  of  the 
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*y  weather  flow  of  tbe  IflawiiBrtpp!  River 
wUl  wrtouely  affect  the  qnaUty  of  our  water 
supply: 

1.  Deepening  of  the  river  pniMfin 

2.  Oonatnzctlon  of  dams  on  the  iq;>per 
tnbotarlee  of  the  lilaslislppl.  iimmng  the 
dry-weather  flow. 

S.  Supreme  Court  decision  limiting  the 
diversion  of  the  water  from  lAke  Mirhigan 
through  the  minols  River. 

4.  TThe  diversion  of  the  flow  of  the  Ills- 
Kisslppi  River  to  the  Atchafalaya  through 
CMd  River. 

Inning  the  1880  intrusion  of  salt,  the  river 
discharge  above  Old  River  was  103.000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  The  diversion  to  the  Atcha- 
falaya was  14.000  leaving  a  difference  ot 
•8.000  cubic  feet  per  second  passing  New 
Orteans.  L>urlng  the  1962  intrusion  the  river 
discharge  above  Old  River  was  150,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  and  the  diversion  to  the 
Atchafalaya  was  36.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond leaving  a  difference  of  116.000  cubic  feet 
per  second  passing  New  Orleans. 

This  amounts  to  a  14-percent  diversion  of 
the  flow  in  the  Mississippi  above  Old  River 
In  19S4  and  a  23-percent  diversion  during 
1962. 

We  fed  that  expenditures  for  the  eon- 
•tmeUon  and  operation  of  low-water  do- 
•ures  at  Old  River  for  the  limiting  of  this 
dlveralon  to  be  Justlflable  in  that,  it  would 
reduce  both  the  duration  and  frequency  of 
the  salt  water  visitations  and  wUI  limit  the 
hasard  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  New 
Orleans  water  supply  in  case  of  unusual 
•ttrring  up  of  the  salt  wedge  tin  mediately  in 
front  of  our  waterworks  intake. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  xirge  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  not  osily  give  consideration 
to  the  construction  of  such  control  works 
tout  also  that  they  operate  the  developments 
OD  the  upper  river  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reinforce  the  flow  ot  the  Mississippi  River 
at  New  Orleans  dtirlng  low-river  stages. 
Tours  very  truly. 

A.  B.  WooB, 
OenersI  SuperinUndft, 


WarUHcaUh  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


IN  TRB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVEB 

I     Thursdaw.  May  21, 195$ 

Url  AI^ELL.  ISi.  Speaker,  I  re- 
turned today  from  the  Sixth  World 
Health  Asbembly  meeting  in  Geneva. 
Swltaerland.  where  I  was  designated  by 
the  Speaker,  together  with  our  colleasrue 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hats], 
as  observer  to  the  sixth  meeting  of  the 
Assembly. 

During  the  session  Surg.  Gen.  Leonard 
A.  Scheele.  formerly  president  of  the 
World  Health  Assembly,  delivered  a  very 
Instructive  and  factual  address  on  prob- 
lems of  this  important  assembly  having 
to  do  with  world  health.  I  am  sure  our 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  reading 
this  address,  which  is  as  follows : 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  sentiment  of 
this  Sixth  World  Health  Assembly  when  I 
say  that  the  report  of  the  Director  General 
inspires  mixed  emotions — pride  and  grati- 
tude for  continuing  program  in  world  health, 
and  regret  for  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion's loss  of  its  first  great  leader.  Dr.  Brock 
Chlsholm. 


In  1962  the  American  Public  Health  Aaso- 
daUoi.    principal    society    of    the    pubUe- 
healtq  profession  in  the  United  States,  be- 
on  Dr.  Chisbolm  a  Lasker  award,  one 
country's  primary  pubUc  health  hon- 
flie  citation  was  given  **ln  recognition 
outstanding  contributions  to  world 
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few  words,  however,  do  not  tell  the 
Since  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  found- 
ixe  World  Health  Organization  in  1946, 
the  years  of  the  Interim  Commls- 
to  this  day.  Dr.  Chlsholm  has  in- 
and  led  to  many  victories  all  thore 
espoused  the  cause  of  world  health, 
brief  span  of  6  years,  there  has  been 
drop  in  the  death  rate  and  suc- 
control  of  Imixirtant  communicable 
I  in  large  areas.     These  are  the  flrst 
of  the  determination  of  many  coun- 
o  unite   in   an   effort    to   attain   the 
possible  standards  of  health  among 
||eopIe.  The  unity  of  purpose  expressed 
constitution  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
could  not  have  been  translated 
tnlty  of  effort,  however,  without  far- 
nl  leadership.     Dr.  Chlsholm  has  sup- 
1  hat  leadership  irlth  great  vision,  great 
'  m,  and  sacrifice  beyond  the  can  of 
He  has  never  swerved  from  the  lofty 
of  the   World   Health    Organization, 
meeting    the    urgent,    practical 
for  service  to  mankind, 
amasing  improvement  in  world  health 
:  940  is  due  In  part  to  the  capacity  of 
Health   c5rganlzatlon   to   aid   in 
the   effort    for    Improved   condl- 
indlvldual  countries.    Tlie  best  evl- 
for  this  success  is.  I  believe,  the  in- 
governmental    support    of    public 
in  countries  receiving  services  frcxn 
Id  Health  Organization.    In  1953,  for 
!,  62  percent  of  these  countries  re- 
expendlttve  of  $29  million  in  local 
for  projects  conducted  in  collabora- 
the  Wcx^ld  Health  Organization,  in 
to  their  assessment  for  its  siipjxjrt. 
^pport  of  WHO  projects  is  in  addl- 
funds    expended    for    their    usual 
activities. 

evidence  of  progress,  as  well  as  the 
saving  of  lives,  during  the  past  8 
will    continue.      For    Dr.    Chlsholm 
in   the   hands    of   the    Sixth    World 
Assembly  and  his  successor  a  legacy 
price:  an  organization  of  high  tech- 
competence,  tested  In  the  fire  of  ex- 
i  on   a  hundred  fronts  in   the  war 
disease  and  death;  an  International 
of  high  moral  purpose,  respon- 
the  needs  of  all  people  for  hiuzume 
tuiderstandlng  service. 

executive    board    found    itself   with 

candidates  for   the   position  of  dl- 

■  feneral  of  the  World  Health  Organl- 

each  endowed  with  all  the  wisdom 

]  irofesslonal      accomplishments     that 

ensiire  the  continuing  progress  that 

desire.     We  are  highly  pleased  with 

of  Dr.   Marcollno   Candau   who 

actually  grown  up  in  the  modern  in- 

bealth  movement.    He  has  served 

distinction  in  each  of  the  major  types 

orgi  inlzatlon    which   today   look   to    the 

lealth  Organization  for  leadership  of 

lonal  health  programs.     That  is  to 

Candau  has  served  in  his  own  na- 

liealth  service,  with  one  of  the  great 

foundations,  in  a  joint  bi-na- 

)rogram.  in  a  WHO  regional  organl- 

and  in  WHO  headquarters  as  asslst- 

generaL     We   can   be   grateful 

si4ch  a  man  is  available  for  selection 

our  WHO  to  new  triimiphs  in  the 


chQice 


dhector- 


aliead. 


flrst  0  years  the  World  Health  Organ- 

bas  attained  a  position  of  leadership 

th  throughout  the  wcH'ld  such  as  no 

<^>gmnixation    has   attained   hltho-to. 

leading  force  for  stimulating  and 


the 


guiding  international  health  activities.  My 
country  is  especially  grateful  to  the  WHO  for 
providing  the  machinery  for  Joint  planning 
and  operations  by  agencies  involved  in  Inter- 
nationa] health  work.  International  health 
staffs  of  the  United  States  profited  greatly, 
for  example,  by  the  joint  meeting  with  WHO 
staff  at  Geneva  last  February. 

We,  as  delegates  to  the  Sixth  World  Health 
Assembly,  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  pro- 
mote the  participation  of  voliintary  organ- 
izations In  the  work  going  forward  \inder 
the  unifying  leadership  of  the  World  Health 
Organization.  Many  of  us  who  serve  in  our 
own  national  health  organizations  have 
fo\ind  that  Interested  citizens  and  their  vol- 
untary organizations  are  the  strongest  allies 
of  public  health.  Our  governmental  pro- 
grams prosper  best  when  there  is  active  part- 
nership with  many  civic  and  professional 
organizations  and  private  institutions. 

Likewise,  volimtsry  support  is  vital  to  the 
continued  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Tbe  more  that 
nongovernmental  organizations  can  learn 
about  the  WHO  and  participate  in  interna- 
tional health  work,  the  greater  and  speedier 
will  be  progress  in  world  health  and  the 
firmer  will  be  the  base  on  which  WHO  grows. 
I  am  proud  to  report  that  in  my  coimtry  at 
the  time  of  World  Health  Day.  Apnil  6-8,  the 
representatives  of  over  100  voimtary  organ- 
izations and  a  Isrge  n\imber  of  citisens  met 
in  Washington  to  disc\iss  how  American  cit- 
izens and  voluntary  agencies  could  best  sup- 
port world  health.  This  First  National  Con- 
ference on  World  Health  was  sponsored  by 
a  recently  organized  National  Cltiaens*  Oom- 
mlttee  tor  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  World  Health  Organization  is  the  focal 
point  for  many  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  concerned  vrlth  in- 
ternational health  work.  Its  relations  with 
nongovernmental  agencies  ooiild  well  be  re- 
examined with  a  view  to  strengthening  coop- 
eration between  voluntary  and  oOclal  agen- 
cies in  the  Intemstlonal  health  fleld. 

Although  we  recognize  with  deep  grati- 
tude that  the  World  Health  OrganizaUon's 
present  position  of  leadership  is  due  prima- 
rily to  the  work  of  Dr.  Chlsholm  and  his 
devoted  staff,  we  must  never  forget  that  a 
large  share  of  the  world's  confidence  in  WHO 
is  due  to  the  desire  of  nations  to  work  to> 
gether  in  the  United  Nations.  The  status 
of  WHO  as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  potent  factor  operating  to 
Insure  future  progress  in  world  health. 

An  urgent  task  for  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganizaticm.  therefore,  is  to  work  with  pa- 
tience and  persistence  to  find  its  proper 
place  in  the  complex  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  flt  in  with  the  United  Nations 
broad  objectives.  The  WHO  must  always  re- 
tain its  position  as  the  International  focxis 
of  health  knowledge  and  olBcial  health  ac- 
tivities, but  it  cazuiot  stand  alone;  nor  can 
it  hold  that  position  apart  from  the  many 
closely  related  fields  of  knowledge  and  action 
which  make  up  life  in  the  world  today. 

We  know  that  In  our  own  countries  health 
progress  cannot  be  Isolated  from  progress  in 
agriculture,  industry,  education,  housing, 
and  many  other  related  fields  ot  the  national 
economy.  Hence,  world  health  cannot  be 
isolated  from  the  total  world  effort  against 
poverty,  hunger,  and  aggression — which  is  to 
say,  the  world  effort  for  human  betterment. 
The  World  Health  Organization  has  every- 
thing to  gain  by  strengthening  and  perfect- 
ing Its  relationship  with  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  many  specialtssed  agencies.  In  the 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  program, 
the  WHO  has  a  major  contribution  to  make, 
but  can  only  do  so  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies.  By  developing  effective  relation- 
ships with  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  the  WHO  has 
proved  that  it  can  give  up  a  little  of  its 
independence  without  losing  an  iota  of  its 
leadership  and  influence  in  health  matters. 


ideed.  It  has  thereby  bunt  aome  of  Ha  own 
strength  and  effectiveness. 

As  the  WHO  gives  leadership  In  health 
matters,  so  It  must  also  accept  leadership 
as  the  health  component  of  a  great  forward 
drive  iOr  peaoe  and  a  better  world  imder  the 
United  Nations.  4. 

We  will,  in  thU  Sixth  World  Health  Assem- 
bly, bring  to  bear  upon  the  health  problems 
presented  for  our  deUberations  all  the  pro- 
fessional Judgment  at  our  command.  We 
cannot  discharge  our  primary  responslMllty 
by  any  means  other  than  flndlng  effeetive 
channels  through  which  modem  health  sci- 
ence may  be  applied  to  mankind's  urgent 
health  needs  wherever  they  occtu*.  In  trying 
to  solve  such  problems,  we  must  bring  to 
the  Assembly's  councils  a  spirit  of  concern 
for  the  health  of  all  peoples  and  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  health  status  of  one  group  or 
one  people  affects  for  good  or  ill  the  health, 
himpiness,  and  economic  status  of  all. 

Previous  assemblies  have  maintained  a 
policy  of  solid  progress — ^through  buUdlng 
sound  regional,  national,  and  local  health 
organizations  throughout  the  world.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  continue  to  seek  the  same  goal, 
recognizing  that  larger  sums  cannot  of  them- 
selves insure  enduring  progress  in  a  world 
torn  by  fears,  tensions,  and  the  risk  of  ag- 
gression. 

None  of  us  will  forget  the  great,  htmume 
purpose  of  the  World  Health  Organisation; 
nor  wUl  we  t>e  diverted  from  its  primary 
goal — to  do  its  share  in  helping  nations  to 
bring  the  wealth  of  modem  health  science  to 
bear  upon  mankind's  burden  of  disease,  suf- 
fering, and  death.  Today,  the  weaix>ns  of 
medical  and  health  science  are  far  more  efll- 
cient  than  they  were  as  recently  as  1946, 
when  the  majority  of  the  nations  dreamed 
and  planned  a  World  Health  Organization. 
Research  is  making  them  better  every  day. 
The  spirit  which  brought  the  WHO  into  be- 
ing, however,  is  the  same;  and  It  Is  that  high 
spirit  which  will  guide  (mr  deliberations  In 
this  Sixth  World  Health  Assembly. 

As  this  Assembly  takes  up  its  task  of  de- 
veloping a  program  and  budget  for  the 
WHO'S  seventh  year,  I  should  remind  all  of 
us  thpt  progress  in  world  health  Is  inextrica- 
bly bound  with  progress  toward  peace  and 
disarmament.  So  long  as  a  large  share  of 
the  en«^es  and  resources  of  people  and  na- 
tions are  devoted  to  the  costs  of  armament 
In  a  troubled  world,  so  long  will  there  be  too 
little  to  devote  to  health — and  to  the  other 
urgent  needs  of  mankind. 

Lees  than  a  month  ago  the  President  of  the 
ITnited  States  spoke  for  the  American  people 
when  he  called  upon  every  nation  to  demon- 
strate in  deeds  its  vrilUngness  to  seek  a  com- 
mon road  to  a  just  and  lasting  peaoe  and 
world  disarmament.  He  reaOrmed  o\ir  coiin- 
try's  readiness  to  help  build  a  world  In 
Which  all  peoples,  free  of  the  burden  of  arms 
and  fears,  can  devote  their  energies  and  re- 
sources to  "roads  and  schools,  hospitals  and 
homes,  food  and  health."  These  are  aims 
which  this  Assembly  and  the  WHO  tmder- 
stands  so  well;  they  are  alms  for  which  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  our  many  coun- 
tries long. 

The  WHO  has  helped  to  launch  the  most 
widespread  advance  in  human  health  that 
history  records — and  has  done  so  with  very 
small  budgets.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  that  public  health  work  can  teach  us 
Is  that  so  much  can  be  done  vrtth  so  little — 
In  terms  of  highly  trained  personnel  and 
funds.  But,  as  President  Eisenhower  said: 
"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  flred,  signifies — in  a 
final  sense — a  theft  from  those  who  hiinger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed."  As  we  continue  to  build  peace 
through  health,  we  can  at  the  same  time 
look  forward  to  even  greater  investment  in 
world  health  in  the  future  after  the  United 
Katloais  and  our  governments  succeed  In 
flndlng  the  road  to  peaoe  and  seeurl^. 
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extensi6n  op  remarks 
HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

m  CAUCPoama 

IN  IHE  HOUSli  OF  RKPRSBENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  Mr.  Spealojr,  by  reason 
of  the  unanimpus  consent  so  to  do.  I 
take  pleasure  liresenUng  to  your  atten- 
tion and  that  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  may  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle am>earing  in  Newsweek.  May  18, 
1953,  by  the  diiftinguished  retired  Ameri- 
can general.  C^l  Spaatz.  USAF: 

Aw  iKADB^an  Detzhsc  Budgct 
(By  Oen.  Cakl  Spaatz,  USAF,  retired) 

The  new  mjilltary  budget  has  finally 
reached  Capitol  i  Hill.  Few  will  disagree  with 
the  elimination  j  of  waste  in  military  expendi- 
tures. There  a^e  savings  that  can  be  made 
without  seriously  affecting  national  security. 
One  of  the  obvioiis  economies,  closing  down 
installations  wfiich  are  relics  of  past  vrars, 
will  be  opposed!  by  the  Interests  Involved. 

However,  thU  budget  is  dearly  inadequate. 
It  does  not  provide  for  the  kind  of  Air  Force 
we  need,  or  a  Iproad  enoxigh  defense-produc- 
tion base.  j 

Today  we  face  a  world  situation  which  on 
the  one  hand  requires  men  and  weapons  to 
battle  Communist  threats  in  Korea  and  In- 
dochina with  Second  World  War  weapons  and 
tactics;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  must 
be  fully  prepared  for  defense  against  the 
U.  S.  S.  B.  with  weapons  and  strategy  of 
the  futiue. 

We  cannot  expect  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union's  military  might  on  land.  But  flrst 
reports  of  the  new  military  budget  lead  to 
the  conviction  that  the  balanced-force  con- 
cept is  still  in  vogue.  The  money  is  still 
being  divided  along  traditional  lines  among 
the  three  services.  In  spite  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  without  the  assurance  of  control 
of  the  air,  our  surface  forces  could  not  op- 
erate against  the  mass  land  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Air  Force  sppropriations  are 
being  cut,  aircraft  production  is  being  slowed 
down,  and  the  base  of  production  is  being 
narrowed. 

The  arsenal  of  democracy  must  be  kept 
stronger  than  the  arsenal  of  communism. 
Hitler  made  the  fatal  error  of  depending 
upon  a  narrow  base  of  war  production  and 
met  defeat.  Now  we  are  confronted  vrlth 
a  similar  decision.  Shall  vre  concentrate 
our  munitions  production  In  a  few  indus- 
tries for  economy,  or  maintain  the  more 
costly  system  of  dispersion,  with  resulting 
greater  secxirity? 

Before  the  atom  bomb  and  the  long-range 
airplane  we  had  a  free  choice.  Then  that 
choice  could  be  concentration  and  economy. 
A  few  production  lines  working  34  hours 
a  day  can  alwasrs  produce  munitions  and 
"wea{>ons  at  less  cost  than  a  larger  number 
of  production  lines  producing  the  same 
quantity.  But  a  few  well-directed  atomic 
attacks  could  be  disastrous  if  our  mxuxl- 
tlons  industry  is  overooncentrated. 

Unless  all  that  we  have  been  told  Is  to 
be  disregarded  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  at  this  time 
Is  outproducing  us  In  airplanes  and  other 
war  materials.  Furthermore,  their  muni- 
tions factories  are  dispersed  throtig^out  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite  nations.  The 
Kremlin  is  preparing  to  meet  atomic  attacks. 
Nothing  has  happened,  including  Malen- 
kov's  peace  gestiues,  to  dissipate  the  threat 
of  Conununist  aggression.  We  must  still 
build  up  and  maintain  strcmg  military 
forces.  But  these  must  be  In  the  tfementa 
where  we  can  achieve  superiority. 


In  tedmleal  ability  and  production  ca^ 
paclty  we  are  predominant.  In  air  power 
we  can  be  superior  to  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  That 
Is  where  we  must  build  our  strength.  UntU 
our  plane  production  exceeds  theirs,  both 
In  numbers  and  quality,  and  imtu  our  fa- 
cilities for  productton  are  so  widely  di/|- 
persed  as  to  mlnimlie  the  effect  of  atomic 
attacks,  we  miut  think  less  of  economy 
•nd  more  of  security. 

Our  friends  in  Asia,  frtenda  of  democracy, 
cannot  be  too  greatly  impressed  with  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  as  evidenced  by  a  few 
hundred  Sabre  jets  flown  by  United  States 
pilots  confronting  many  hundreds  of  MIQ'a 
flovm  by  Chinese  Communist  pilots.  | 

One  can  readily  recdize  the  anxiety  whltih 
would  exist  in  the  United  States  if  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  had  a  navy  superior  to  oius. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  we  fully  realize  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  air  strength  compared 
to  the  air  strength  of  the  free  nations  pr«- 
sents  the  same  situation.  With  airplanes 
flying  at  the  speed  of  sovmd  and  Malenkoy 's 
stockpile  I  of  atomic  bombs ,  growing  grea1)er 
each  da«,  this  air  threat  i  Is  a  dangerobs 
reality,   jj  r  I  ^ 

We  all  mmt  economy,  but  not  at  Ae 
expense  of  secxirlty.  We  need  a  greater  not 
a  leaser  production  of  airplanes,  a  irider 
not  a  narrower  base  of  munitions  produc- 
tion, and  we  need  the  1^-wing  prografft 
now. 


MdU(f  AcU  To  Tan  lUrer  Over  to 
;  j      Private  Utili|Bes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


T: 


or 

JOHN  E.  MOSS,  JR. 

or  CAUKMtNla 

IN  TBt  BO^TSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVia{     i 
Thursday,  May  14, 1953  | 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  politi- 
cal observers  here  in  Washington  have 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  action  by- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay  on  the 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  indicates  the  new 
administration's  attitude  toward  the  im- 
portant .  multipurpose  projects  in  the 
West  ;   ! 

Whether  or  not  McKay's  decision  to 
withdraw  opposition  to  private  utility 
development  of  power  resources  on  the 
Snake  River  at  the  Hells  Canjron  site 
means  the  administration  will  put  the 
interests  of  the  private  utilities  above  the 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  water-* 
hungry  residents  of  the  West  is  not  cert 
tain.  Whatever  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  action,  this  recent  edif 
torial  on  the  subject  from  the  Sacraf 
mento  Bee  is  interesting: 

McKat  Acts  To  Tdrit  Bivxas  Ovat  to 
j  I      PazTATB  Onums  j 

Dunng  the  national  campaign  of  last  yea^, 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  stood  oh 
an  improvised  speaker's  platf<xin  in  Moni- 
tana,  pointed  to  the  Ooveriunent's  recently 
completed  Hungry  Horse  Dam  and  said  ih 
effect:  "Take  a  good  look  at  It,  because  If  thp 
Republicans  win  this  election  it  may  be  tbjs 
last  on«  you  will  sde  built  in  a  long  time."  \ 

T%«  then  President  of  the  United  States 
may  not  have  known  at  that  time  just  bop 
prophetic  his  words  were  going  to  turn  out 
to  be. 

Perhaps  It  is  premature  to  say  the  deatti 
knell  has  been  sounded  for  Government 
built  multlpm-pose  projects  in  the  West.    | 

But  there  is  no  question  but  that  Secrete^ 
IntertfOr  Doilglsa  licKay  plunged 
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dagger  Into  the  back  of  these  great  puMle 
undertaktngB  and  twisted  the  knife  In  the 
wound  this  week. 

He  annoiinced  the  Interior  DepartoMnt  Is 
withdrawing  its  opposition  to  a  Federal 
Power  Ck}inmlsslon  permit  to  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  to  develop  dam  sites  on  the  Snake  River, 
an  act  tantamount  to  a  complete  abrogation 
of  the  people's  rights  on  that  stream. 

The  granting  of  a  permit  is  left  up  to  the 
PPC  which  already  has  been  stacked  to  com- 
plete the  deal. 

While  McKay  indicated  each  case  will  be 
taken  as  It  comes,  he  made  it  clear  the 
Bnake  River  action  refuresents  the  policy  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  of  giving  the 
privately  owned  utilities  first  call  on  the 
rivers — the  rivers  which  belong  to  all  the 
people  and  are  fed  by  the  rain  and  snow 
fran  Ood's  heaven. 

What  does  this  policy  expounded  by  Sec- 
retary McKay  mean?    Just  this: 

It  means  the  private  power  companies  will 
be  given  the  unquestioned  right  to  exploit 
the  rivers  to  develop  the  power,  and  the 
power  alone. 

It  means  the  priceless  dam  sites  in  the 
West  will  be  usurped  and  destroyed  for  the 
development  of  Irrigation,  flood  control,  do- 
mestic water  supplies,  navigation,  recreation, 
and  all  the  other  public  uses  to  which  the 
rivers  could  be  turned  for  the  benefit  at  the 
people. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  unwise,  unconscion- 
able. Improvident,  and  indefensible  acts  of 
the  30th  century. 

The  rivers  are  the  heritage  of  all  the  peo- 
ple and  have  been  put  in  the  trusteeship  oi 
the  Oovernment  agencies,  particularly  the 
Departnient  of  the  Interior,  to  be  xised  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  numbers. 

That  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Republic 
Since  time  Immemorial. 

To  turn  these  Incalculably  valuable  re- 
•oiu-ces  over  to  the  privately  owned  utilities, 
to  be  exploited  as  they  see  fit,  is  to  rob  the 
people  of  a  most  precious  heritage. 

No  only  that,  but  by  giving  these  valuable 
power  sites  to  private  companies  for  power 
development  alone  the  rivers  thus  will  be 
destroyed  or  impaired  for  development  of 
their  broader  possibilities  of  providing  irri- 
gation water  for  thirsty  acres  and  domestic 
supplies  for  for  the  development  of  the  cities 
and  indxistries  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of 
the  people. 

Private  Interests  will  be  given  the  choice 
dam  sites.  What  they  do  not  want  or  can- 
not \ise,  the  people  can  have  back.  It  is  a 
rank  betrayal  of  the  people  by  those  who  sit 
In  trusteeship  on  these  priceless  natural  re- 
sources. 


River  Gwtrol:  AdueTei 
Ckallcafe 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDWAttD  H£BERT 

or  LOUXSIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  RBPRESBNTATIVE8 
Wedne^ay.  May  20,  1953 

Ifr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Editor  George  W.  Healy.  Jr.,  of 
the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune,  has 
penned  a  most  provocative  editorial. 
This  time  the  subject  is  an  old  one  but 
about  which  there  always  seem  to  i4>pear 
new  problems. 

This  new  problem  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi has  only  recently  been  brought 
tc  the  attention  of  the  pe<H>le.  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  up  imtil  now 
has  been  rather  localized  in  the  lower 


river  ak'ea.  I  am  seizing  this  opportu- 
nity toT attract  attention  on  the  national 
level  bi  urging  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  read  the  Times-Picayune  editorial  on 
the  sul  tject. 


Here 


is  the  editorial: 


RiVI  B  CONTBOL :    ACHIXVKICXMTS  AMD  A 
CBAUiBiraS 

The  1  istory-ln-the-maklng  department  of 
this  pa(  e  on  Friday  reported : 

"Twei  Lty-flve  years  ago  today.  President 
Coolidg  t  signed  the  flood  control  bill  holding 
the  Goi  emment  responsible  in  curbing  Mis- 
sissippi River  floods." 

This  1-line  paragraph  was  a  reminder  of 
1  of  tb  B  most  significant  accomplishments 
in  the  i  kistory  of  the  alluvial  South. 

Accei  tance  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
its  resp  )nsibility  for  the  safe  conduct  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  of  water  originating  In  two- 
thirds  ( f  the  States  has  meant  much  to  the 
develop  oaent  of  the  lower  valley. 

To  Ni  !W  Orleans,  elimination  of  the  threat 
of  fioo( .  was  as  important  in  1928  as  was 
the  coi  iquering  of  yellow  fever  a  quarter 
centxirj  earlier. 

Prior  to  1928,  attempts  to  fight  floods  were 
on  a  l(K:al,  then  regional,  and  then  State 
basis,  a  id  efforts  of  the  State  levee  boards  to 
keep  father  Mississippi  in  his  channel  were 
far  from  successfxil. 

The  ilsastrovis  flood  of  1927  cost  many 
lives  and  caused  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage ,  It  also  taught,  tragically,  the  lesson 
that  piecemeal  levee  building  by  the  several 
States  y  ras  not  enough  to  ctxitrol  the  mighty 
Mississippi. 

The  I  ast  26  jrears  have  been  the  first  quar- 
ter century  in  which  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  experienced  no  serious  inundations. 
There  t.  as  been  only  one  crevasse  in  the  main 
river  le  ^ee  system  since  1927.  That  was  the 
freak  fcreak  in  the  west  bank  levee  near 
Baton  Etoxige  when  the  river  was  falling 
rapidly  several  years  ago.  It  did  minor 
damage. 

Signing  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1028 
followe< .  a  long  fight.  At  Its  height  the 
Washin  ;ton  Post  and  the  Washington  Star 
publisb  ^  a  series  of  full-page  advertise- 
ments, nserted  by  the  Times-Picayune  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  teUing  the  Capital  why  Missis- 
sippi liver  fiood  control  was  a  national 
problen  i. 

Acceptance  of  that  responsibility  meant 
the  end  of  the  levees-only  system,  which  had 
proved  unsuccessfuL  The  Army  engineers, 
respond  ng  to  a  mandate  from  Congress, 
devised  a  plan  which  called  for  the  use  of 
levees,  spillways,  and  river  shortening  to 
prevent  fioods. 

Completion  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  spillway, 
26  mile  I  upstream  from  New  Orleans,  was 
the  fint  major  step  in  execution  of  the 
comprel  kenslve  fiood  control  plan.  This 
spillwaj  emancipated  New  Orleans  from  fear 
of  overf  ow. 

Later,  a  series  of  17  cutoffs  south  of  Mem- 
phis shortened  the  main  river's  channel 
by  about  170  miles,  speeding  the  fiow  of 
water  la  the  gulf.  The  Morganza  fiood- 
way.  wblch  will  be  ready  for  use  when  high 
water  inmes  again,  is  added  insurance 
against  Hoods  in  the  lower  valley. 

The  qood  control  act  of  1928  has  fulfilled 
all  proQ  ises  made  by  its  sponsors  when  this 
legislati  >n  was  requested  by  the  Deep  South. 

Havin ;  proved  that  they  can  prevent 
floods,  t  le  next  major  peacetime  assignment 
for  the  1  Tnlted  States  Army  engineers  should 
be  to  sestire  for  Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans, 
and  otter  communities  downstream  from 
old  rivei  the  hlewlngs  of  continued  bounti- 
ful watc  r. 

The  e  oglneers  should  start  making  defi- 
nite plais  and  Installing  works  to  keep  the 
main  fiow  of  the  Mississippi  Blver  in  its 
present  jchanneL 


Water  which  originates  above  Angola,  at 
the  Louisiana-Mississippi  State  line,  fiows 
to  the  Gulf  by  divided  routes.  Most  of  it 
runs  down  the  main  river  channel  past 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans.  Some  of  it 
nins  through  Old  River  into  the  Atchaf  alaya 
River  past  Melville  and  Morgan  City. 

Because  the  Atchaf  alaya  route  is  shorter — 
159  miles  to  322  miles — the  volume  of  water 
moving  down  that  route  is  Increasing.  The 
volume  of  water  moving  down  the  main 
river  past  New  Orleans  is  decreasing. 

This  change  has  been  in  progress  many 
years.  The  threat  that  Father  Mississippi 
might  wander  off  and  leave  his  old  channel 
was  real  in  1899.  In  that  yectf  sills,  or  sunk- 
en dams,  were  built  in  the  Atchafalaya 
River  near  Slmmesport.  The  purpose  was 
to  limit  the  flow  of  water  down  that  stream. 
Obviously,  just  as  much  water  will  fiow  down 
the  Atchafalaya  River — the  short  route  to 
the  Gulf — as  the  slae  of  that  stream's  chan- 
nel will  permit. 

Scouring  by  the  swift  current  Is  enlargiiig  / 
the  Atchaf alaya's  capacity.  Since  the  sills 
of  1899  were  washed  out  about  80  years  ago 
there  has  been  no  effort  to  halt  the  Atcha- 
falaya's  enlargement.  In  recent  years  tlM 
rate  of  enlargement  has  increased. 

Between  1946  and  1952  the  proportion  at 
water  moving  down  the  Atchafalaya  In- 
creased from  27.9  percent  to  29.3  peroant. 
At  the  same  time,  the  main  river's  propor- 
tion decreased,  72.1  percent  to  70.7  percent. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  the  Mississippi 
ultimately  would  forsake  its  old  chaiuiel  and 
make  a  natural  shortcut  down  the  Atcha- 
falaya Basin. 

This,  of  coiirse,  mtist  not  happen.  Not  If 
man  can  prevent  it. 

The  situation  offers  a  challenge  to  the 
Army  engineers  to  prove  again  that  they  are 
the  Mississippi's  master. 

SUls  in  Old  River  or  in  the  Atchafalaya 
will  not  do  the  job.  for  diiring  times  of  floods 
sunken  dams  are  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  seems  to  h» 
closure  of  Old  River  and  construction  at  a 
control  dam  to  regulate  the  fiow  of  water 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atchafalaya. 

While  danger  of  the  loss  of  t^e  main  river 
by  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans  does  not 
seem  Imminent,  it  is  a  danger.  It  may  be- 
come imminent  within  a  few  years.  Por 
that  reason,  the  people  of  the  lower  valley 
should  start  calling  on  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  Army  engineers  to  go  forward 
with  a  plan  for  a  new  control  structure  near 
Old  River. 

We  should  not  delay.  It  may  be  later  than 
we  think. 


A2815 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  KIT  CLARDT 

OP  MJCHIOAlf 

IN  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Thursday,  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDT.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  early  in 
the  session  I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
hasten  the  death  of  the  excess-profits 
tax.  I  regard  it  as  the  most  unjust  and 
Inequitable  tax  on  the  bo<rfcs.  There  is 
now  imder  way  a  move  to  extend  it.  My 
mail  has  always  been  strongly  against 
this  tax.  But  I  am  truly  amazed  to  find 
the  almost  instantaneous  response  to  the 
published  plea  for  an  extension.  This 
morning's  mail  brought  me  several  let- 
ters crying  out  against  this  tax. 


One  of  these  letters  urges  me  "to  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  the  burial,  decent  or 
otherwise,  of  the  excess-profits  tax  on 
June  30."    This  letter  then  continues: 

Every  businessman  knows  it  as  a  penalty 
t».x  and  the  cause  of  much  wasteful  expendi- 
ture by  corporations  subject  to  it. 

Another  letter  from  a  Kiwanis  club 
says  that  the  membership  had  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
this  tax.    llieir  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

A  survey  of  local  corporations  by  our  pub- 
lic relations  committee  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  law  has  severely  penalized  all  com- 
panies subject  to  it. 

This  letter  thoughtfully  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  it  penalizes  initiative  and 
strikes  at  the  very  basis  of  job  creation. 

But  perhaps  the  best  letter  out  of  the 
lot  was  one  from  a  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  company  located  in  De- 
troit, way  out  of  my  district.  This  letter 
at  one  point  says: 

Considerable  disappointment  and  a  feel- 
ing of  letdown  is  prevalent  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  Party  because  the  Idea  of 
a  balanced  budget  before  reduction  in  the 
present  confiscatory  taxation  has  created 
doubt  ai  to  the  sincerity  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  Party.  The  writer 
spent  some  2  years  as  an  ofllcer  in  the  Navy 
Department  In  Washington,  and  from  close 
observation  came  to  realize  that  the  only 
practical  manner  in  which  taxes  can  be  re- 
duced is  to  reduce  the  amount  available  for 
governmental  expenditures.  In  other  words, 
making  tax  cuts  contingent  upon  a  reduc- 
tion of  governmental  expenses  is  like  plac- 
ing the  cart  befor«  the  horse. 

The  excess-profits  tax  is  the  ftiost  unjust, 
inequitable  tax  ever  perpetrated  upon  the 
American  people.  In  most  instances  this 
tax  provides  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  for 
large.  weU -established  businesses,  as  con- 
trasted to  a  higher  rate  for  the  new.  growing 
business  so  essential  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Just  how  unfair  can  taxation  get?  The 
cxoess-proflto  tax  should  die  on  June  30  with 
no  tears  shed,  in  all  fairness  to  the  smallei' 
and  newer  units  of  American  business. 
While  I  personally  would  love  to  have  a  per- 
sonal tax  cut  along  with  the  expiraUon  of 
the  excess-profits  tax.  yet  I  feel  that  per- 
petviatlon  of  a  bad  tax  for  political  reasons 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

The  writer  of  this  last  letter  cites  some 
specific  cases  to  demonstrate  the  points 
he  makes.  I  could  add  to  that  Ust  from 
personal  knowledge  and  experience. 
There  is  absolutely  no  Justification  what- 
soever for  this  tax,  and  there  never  was. 
It  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  It  is  a  clever  Marxian 
way  of  encouraging  us  to  destroy  our- 
selves. With  my  mail  already  showing 
this  disapproval  of  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing the  life  of  this  tax.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  in  my  district,  if  not  in 
the  entire  Nation,  will  never  forgive  this 
Congress  if  it  votes  for  an  extension  be- 
yond June  30.  In  line  with  the  bill  I 
Introduced.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  in- 
sure its  death.  And  I  shall  fight  equally 
hard  for  a  reduction  in  personal  income 
taxes  this  year. 

I  am  convinced  we  have  passed  the 
point  of  dinHTiigt^tT^g  returns  and  that 
we  must  reduce  tax  rates  if  we  are  to 
have  a  strong,  healthy  ectmomy.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  we 
should  spend,  first  and  tax  accordingly. 


I  agree  with  my  constituent  who  said 
that— 

Making  tax  cuts  contingent  upon  a  reduc- 
tion of  g^)vemmental  expenses  is  V^f  placing 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

And  I  think  this  Congress  can  balance 
the  budget  and  cut  taxes  if  it  has  the 
wilL 


Fam  Price  Sapports 


Floods  Rip  Lomsiami 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  voxnstAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTAITVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May  19, 
1933: 

Floods  Rip  Louisuna — ^2.300   Families 
Evacuated 

New  Oilxaks.  May  19. — Clouds  hovered 
low  over  the  gulf  coast  today  as  rescue  work- 
ers evacuated  more  than  2300  families  in  the 
path  of  boiling  floods  and  coi«ited  at  least  5 
persons  dead  in  the  wake  of  a  mighty  storm. 

The  Red  Cross  rushed  emergency  aid  to 
Alexandria  in  central  Louisiana  where  the 
city  of  35,000  was  virtually  cut  off  by  the  ris- 
ing Red  River,  and  floodwaters  of  the  Sabine 
River  reached  record  levels  while  spreading 
over  a  width  of  almost  20  miles. 

rtvm  ASK  DCAO 

Two  Negro,  bojrs  drowned  at  Lebeau,  La., 
when  swept  up  by  floodwaters  as  they  walked 
along  a  highway  yesterday.  Two  other  per- 
sons were  killed  in  a  cave-in  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  another  died  as  high 
winds  ripped  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  wide  storm  front  stretched  from  the 
Mexico  border  to  Mississippi  and  spread 
about  100  miles  inland. 

Local  thunderstorms  and  scattered  showm 
were  fcn-ecast  today  for  the  area,  battered 
vaon  than  a  month  by  destructive  tornadoes 
and  storms  but  a  tornado  alert  for  southern 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  was  lifted  last 
night  after  one  twister  tore  at  a  "cajun" 
village. 

N«w  tornado  warnings  have  been  posted  in 
moat  of  Georgia. 

BXSCUK   BOATS 

Louisiana's  multitude  of  rivers  and 
streams  spilled  over  in  19  parishes.  Rescue 
workers  moving  from  house  to  house  by 
boat  in  the  flooded  sections  evacuated 
families. 

In  Deridder,  southwest  Louisiana,  water 
ran  8  feet  deep  through  homes. 

The  Foiuth  Army  and  the  Louisiana  Na- 
tional Guard  i»«pared  to  put  up  many  of 
the  homeless  at  Camp  Beaxiregard,  Alex- 
andria. 

The  Sabine  River  on  the  Texas-Louisiana 
border  spread  over  thoiisands  of  acres  of 
timberland  between  Newton  and  Orange. 
Tex.,  and  an  estimated  one-foiirth  of  New- 
ton County's  941  sqxiare  miles  was  inun- 
dated. 

The  Sabine  reached  a  record  level  <rf  a4JM 
feet  at  Bonwier,  Tex.,  and  was  expected  to 
crest  at  31.7  feet  at  Logansport  and  81JS  feet 
at  Gladewater,  both  also  record  heights. 

The  Lake  CSiarles,  La.,  weather  bxn-eau  re- 
jxnrted  all  streams  and  bayous  In  central  and 
south  central  Louisiana  had  overflowed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALYIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  mcmo^N 
IN  TflX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

||   Thursday,  May  21, 1953       { 

ICr.  !|BENTIjEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recorb,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau: 

The  board  of  directors  ot  the  Michigan 
Farm  Btireau  of  58,000  member  farm  fami- 
lies urges  Members  of  Congress  to  inltute 
action  immediately  for  the  repeal  of  manda- 
tory 90  percent  of  parity  farm  price  supports 
provided  in  the  amendments  to  the  Hope- 
Alken  Act  of  1948. 

The  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  is  certain  that 
the  flexible  price  suiH>orts  in  the  original 
act  of  1948  should  be  restored  at  the  ear^mt  * 
possible  date.  \ 

We  view  with  apprehension  the  ehaotlo 
conditions  being  created  by  the  policy  of 
mandatory  farm  price  supports  at  |h«  90 
percent  of  parity  level.  i 

The  Blst  Congress  amended  the  Hope- 
Aiken  Act  requiring  mandatory  90-pereent 
agricultural  supports  until  July  1,  11954. 
These  amendments  set  aside  the  variable 
farm  price  supports  provided  by  the  act  of 
1948.  Ilils  compulsory  program  until  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1954.  is 
demoralizing  the  agriculture  of  the  Natioh. 

High  ,  mandatory  support  programs  are 
stimulating  supply  beyond  consumptive  de- 
mand -at  the  mandated  prices.  Mandatory 
rigid  supports  are  building  burdensome  gov- 
ernment-owned surpluses  and  preventing 
adjustments  in  production  within  the 
Indiistry. 

This  is  leading  to  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  on  Important  crops  next 
jrear.  and  is  rsHultlng  in  demands  for  90- 
percent  support  prices  by  the  growers  of 
other  products,  such  as  beef,  dairy  products, 
and  so  forth. 

These  high  supports  are  attracting  cotn- 
peting  products  from  other  countries  and 
threaten  the  necessity  of  higher  and  higher  ' 
embargoes  on  importations.  This  is  retasd- 
ing  the  development  ot  an  adequate  forelgjn- 
trade  program.  i 

There  are  many  serious  probletts  in  the 
making:  { 

Butter  is  an  economic  and  political  prdb- 
lem  now.  Butter  Is  hvirt;  markets  are  being 
and  have  been  lost;  the  consumer  is  becom- 
ing Irritated;  and  butter  producers  are 
unhappy.!  | 

Fats,  oils,  and  byproducts  of  oU  seeds  sre 
an  economic  and  poUtical  problem  now. 
llie  near  billion  pounds  of  Oovemmemt- 
owned  cottonseed  oU  Is  hanging  over  the 
market  «Ath  no  prospect  of  Immediate  solu- 
tion.        \<  I 

Wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  till 
economic  i  problems  and  can  easily  become 
political  problems. 

Already  oiganlBed  and  unorganized  groups 
of  cattlemen,  feeders,  and  rangemen  alike. 
have  evidenced  active  protest  against  the 
lilgh  rigid  supports  of  feed  grains  and  con- 
centrates. Hard  work  by  conservative  leaders 
in  the  cattle  country  is  the  only  influence 
holding  some  pressxires  from  moving  in 
radical  directions.  ' 

It  is  our  conviction  that  an  active,  well- 
organized,  positive  program  to  restore  the  - 
fiexlfaility  provisions  of  the  Hope-Alken  Act 
should  be  initiated  without  further  delay. 
The  advantages  of  fiexlbillty  and  the  un- 
woricabUity  of  high  supports  must  be  brought 
out  quicUy,  together  with  any  needed 
changes  tn  the  basic  law. 


,1'  ^' 
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Tills  may  be  th«  last  opportunity  for  the 
American  farmer  to  regain  his  Initiative  and 
voluntary  participation  in  determining  the 
destiny  at  himself  and  his  family. 

A  do-nothing  policy,  permitting  mandatory 
OO-peroent  price  supports  to  c<Hitlnue  im- 
abated  vmtU  their  expiration  next  year,  por> 
tends  serious  economic  and  political  con- 
sequences. It  presages  defeat  of  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  to  return  oiur  agri- 
cultural economy  to  a  free  market,  private- 
enterprise  basis. 

The  demcntillzation  that  will  exist  July 
1.  1954.  will  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  present 
administration  and  Congress  by  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

This  board  of  directors.  In  accordance  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration enacted  at  the  last  annxial  meetings 
of  delegates,  strongly  urges  an  early  restora- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  flexible  farm-price 
supports  provided  in  the  Hope-Alken  Act  of 
1948. 

The  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  will  aggres- 
sively support  your  efforts  to  this  end. 

MiCKIOAIV  Fakii  Bcbxav 

BoASo  or  DnacTOJis. 
C.  L.  Bboot, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Jm  Farley  on  BrooklyB's  ItdatbusiB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENrJiKEOGH 

or  mew  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESOrTAlTVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
on  May  19.  1953: 

Jim  Fablxt  oh  Bbooxltit's  Isolationisx 

Critics  of  Brooklyn  are  prone  to  charge 
this  conuniinity  and  its  leaders  with  provin- 
cialism. But  this  completely  twists  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  reason  that  Brooklynites  so 
often  appear  in  the  role  of  fighting  for  the 
rl^ts  and  needs  of  this  borough  Is  that  the 
powers  that  be  In  this  city  so  often  seem 
to  put  Manhattan  in  the  No.  1  spot  and  prac- 
tice discrimination  against  Brooklyn,  and  we 
have  to  fight  back  on  the  defense. 

Fairness  requires  us  to  say  that  this  is  no 
longer  always  the  case  as  it  once  seemed  to 
be.  but  perhaiM  Manhattanites  have  begun  to 
realize  our  overwhelming  population  supe- 
riority which  natvirally  increases  the  need 
for  municipal  services  of  all  kinds. 

But  our  point  is  that  Brooklyn  is  not  g^uilty 
of  isolationism  as  James  A.  Farley  hinted  in 
his  significant  address  before  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  "^nnual  luncheon 
yesterday. 

"The  people  In  this  borough."  he  said,  "too 
often  miss  the  skyline  because  of  the  bridge. 
That  bridge  and  the  river  It  crosses  have 
constituted  a  psychological  barrier  between 
the  community  of  Brooklyn  and  the  little 
Island  on  the  other  side." 

We  want  to  take  this  opporttmlty  to  de- 
clare that  Brooklyn  does  have  the  broad  out- 
look, the  far  vision  ahead.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  with  a  community  whose  wealth 
is  based  on  coqjjnerce  from  the  seven  seas 
that  link  our  doAcs  with  all  the  world? 

furthermore,  our  people  have  ties  of  birth 
or  descent  from  practically  every  country  on 
the  globe.  We  knotr  of  no  more  cosmopoli- 
tan community,  and  that  even  includes  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  across  the  river. 


on 


tlie 


Ftoley  spoke  ••  a  bualneesman  wltb 
Tears  of  experience  In  Ctovernment. 
ceitalnly  has  authentic  credentials  to 
this  subject  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
vUl  be  wide  Interest  in  his  s^parent 
currently  to  get  back  more  actively 

political  field, 
nu'ley  is  no  stranger  here  althotigh 
visits  have  come  more  frequently  In  the 
f  political  campaigns.  Over  the  years 
made  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers. 
Is  true  wherever  he  goes.  But  here 
are  closer.  Be  even  knows  about 
Basin  and  Newton  Creek.  And 
Ebbets  Field  is  no  stranger  to  him,  or  Indeed 
to  an]  one  who  calls  himself  a  friend  of 
Brookl  m 
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were  many  Democratic  Party  stal- 
the  luncheon  and  also  most  of  the 
leaders  of  Brooklyn  conunerce  and  in- 
We  noticed  that  both  groups  were 
delighted  to  haU  Bfr.  Farley,  a  wel- 
which  the  Eagle  U  happy  to  Join. 
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Helicopter's  Vahe  ProveJ 


Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 


Kcrea 


HOLT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 

attention  to  the  following  article 

fltppeared  in  the  Washington  Times- 

which  points  out  the  valuable 

performed  by  the  helicopter.    I 

witnessed  the  helicopter  in  action 

on  errands  of  mercy,  as  well 

an  attack  and  defense  of  key 

Recently,    in    our    Nation's 

the  35th  anniversary  of  airmail 

^lebrated.      The    helicopter    has 

in  my  hometown  its  great 

to  our  everyday  life  in  delivering 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 

M.   Belinn,   president  of   Los 

Airways,  originated  the  helicop- 

service  in  1947.    I  might  add 

he  service  has  worked  out  to  the 

of  all  concerned, 
article  follows: 
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'S  VAI.T7X  PaOVXO,  SiKOISKT  SaTS 

I  )PB>r8  Nkw  Fixuis  iM  TKANSPoaraTioif 


(By  Vernon  Louviere) 
as  It  has  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
pustilng  man  forward  on  the  road  to  better 


Civil  War  It  was  the  ironclad  ship. 
War  n  the  airplane  made  great 


Qf  the  Korean  war  will  come  the  hell- 
and  a  new  concept  of  mass  transporta- 


Slkorsky,  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime 

the  world  on  the  Idea  of  helicopters. 

hat  prediction  In  Washington  Friday. 


ACCCPTANCB  18   SLOW 


Certilnly,  the  helicopter  Is  not  a  new  de- 
bpt  Its  acceptance  has  been  slow  In  com- 


1  tas  come  Into  Its  own  In  the  Korean 
'  ^Ikorsky  explained.  "And  with  it  a  new 
of  total  transix>rtatlon." 
day  Is  just  around  the  comer,  he 
when  every  major  city  In  the  cotin- 
use  the  helicopter  to  shunt  mall 
t  airports  to  post  offices.  And,  almost 
simult  tneously  harassed  airline  passengers 
will  tu  rn  to  the  helicopter  to  avoid  the  long, 
traffic- ridden  route  from  air  terminals  to 
downt  »wn  hotels. 


Already,  helicopter  mall  eervlce  Is  being 
carried  on  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles,  but  that  is  only  the  beginning  In 
Sikorsky's  opinion 

"I  dont  believe  *t  will  be  very  long  before 
every  city  in  America  will  be  doing  the  same," 
he  pointed  out.  "After  all,  time,  which  la 
the  Important  thing  in  the  delivery  of  mail.  Is 
where  the  helicopter  proves  itself." 

With  Sikorsky,  in  an  interview  at  the  Carl- 
ton hotel,  was  Clarence  Belinn,  president  of 
Los  Angeles  airways,  which  originated  hell- 
copter  mall  service  in  1947. 

notnaa.  nr  Hxucorms 

The  two  are  in  Washington  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Helicopter  Society 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

Sikorsky,  born  in  Kiev,  Russia,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Naval  CoUege  at  Petrograd. 
is  considered  the  foremost  authority  on  the 
helicopter.  He  built  his  first  helicopter  In 
1909.  but  it  failed  to  leave  the  ground  because 
of  inadequate  power. 

In  the  next  three  decadee  Sikorsky  de- 
signed, built,  and  flew  a  number  of  fixed- 
winged  planes,  but  always  his  mind  was  on 
the  helicopter. 

sTTcccssnn.  nt  lese 

In  the  interim  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  returned  to  the  task  of  building 
a  workable  rotary  wing  plane.  Success  cams 
in  1939  when  he  buUt  and  fiew  the  VS-300. 

Today  Sikorsky  is  head  of  the  Slkorskjr 
Aircraft  Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp.. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  His  firm  has  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  defense  orders. 

The  helicopter  won  universal  support  from 
'  the  combined  military  services  for  saving 
lives  before  the  Korean  war  was  many  months 
old,  Slkcvsky  related. 

UMaCXJKD  10,000  MSIV 

The  helicopter,  according  to  Sikorsky,  has 
been  able  to  do  in  war  what  no  other  me- 
chanical contrivance  can — reeeue  cut-off 
troope  from  behind  enemy  lines. 

Helicopters  manufactured  by  Sikorsky's 
firm  alone  have  rescued  api»oxlmately  10,000 
men,  the  inventor  said. 

But  the  helicopter  has  accomplished  far 
more  in  Korea.  It  has  carried  men,  guna, 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  other  Items  of 
war  under  conditions  which  neither  plans 
nor  truck  could  operate. 

"And  that  is  ^hat  I  mean  when  I  talk 
about  a  new  concept  of  total  transportation,* 
Sikorsky  emphasized. 

SnCOBSKT  IS  COMriUBKT 

Sikorsky  Is  certain  the  helicopter  can 
do  all  these  things  in  peacetime  and  more. 

The  recent  disastrous  floods  In  Holland 
was  a  case  in  point,  he  explained.  The  hell- 
copter  saved  more  flood  victinu  than  any 
other  type  of  transportation  device  taking 
part  in  the  rescue  work. 

And.  that,  he  said,  brings  up  the  matter  of 
the  A-bomb  threat  that  hangs  over  America. 

"We  are  living  in  a  dangerous  time,"  Si- 
korsky reminded.  "If  an  A-bomb  attack  oc- 
curs the  helicopter  will  be  worth  Its  weight 
iQ  gold." 

CAM  LAITD  AMTWHXBB 

Sikorsky  sees  the  helicopter  in  such  a  dis- 
aster as  an  Instrument  of  mercy.  It  could 
land  in  the  rubble  of  a  bombed-out  city 
with  doctors,  policemen,  and  medicine.  It 
could  take  off  with  the  more  critically  in- 
jured. 

"What  else  but  a  helicopter  could  perform 
this  work?"  he  asked. 

Belinn,  whose  firm  has  landed  30  million 
pounds  of  mail  atop  the  Los  Angeles 
post  office  In  the  last  6  years,  exercised  little 
doubt  that  similar  service  will  be  inaugu- 
rated throughout  America  in  the  next  few 
years. 

pos^iBiunxs  ttmlhiitso 

In  the  matter  of  time  saved,  Belinn  gave 
•n  example.     A  delivery  of  maU  taken  off 
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a  plane  at  Lns  Angeles  Is  dn^>ped  off  at 
the  downtown  post  ofllce  17  miles  away  In 
10  mlnutea.  For  a  poet  ofllce  truck  to  make 
file  same  run  an  hour  and  15  minutes  Is 
required. 

Belinn  said  Interest  In  helicopters  is  by 
no  means  restricted  to  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  already  has  helicopters  on  test 
runs.    Ranee  Is  expected  to  follow  soon. 

Man,  Tlsomt  Notbd 

A  helicopter  eased  down  the  Potomac  Park 
Polo  field  Friday,  commemorating  the  S5th 
anniversary  of  the  first  scheduled  United 
States  air  maU  flight  from  New  Tork  to 
Washington. 

A  small  group  of  Oovemment  and  private- 
industry  officials  watched  as  maU  from  the 
New  Tork  craft  was  loaded  onto  another 
"Copter  and  taken  to  National  Airport. 

Vernon  Johnson,  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Aero  Club,  presented  a  ten^Kirary  mark- 
er to  be  erected  on  the  grounds,  to  Edward 
J.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  National  Cai^tal 
Parks.  A  permanent  stone  and  brass  marker 
eonunemorating  the  first  mail  flight  on  May 
15,  1918,  will  be  erected  at  the  field  within 
the  next  3  months. 

Arthur  Siinunerfleld.  Postmaster  Oeneral. 
was  on  hand  to  transfer  the  letters  to  the 
waiting  helicopter.  The  New  York,  craft  ar- 
rived late  because  at  bad  weather  over  New 
Jersey. 
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Don't  Write  Airpowcr  Out  of  the  1954 
Bn^et 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKB 
Thursday.  May  21. 1953 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
Administration  is  sharpening  a  surgeon's 
knife  to  use  on  the  National  Defense 
Establishment.  Already  it  is  clear  that 
the  143-wing  Air  Force  program  is  to  be 
reduced.  This  cut  in  United  States  air- 
power  is  being  ordered  even  though  our 
Air  Force,  with  its  atomic  bomb,  is  the 
central  element  in  Oiir  world  strategy. 
We  have  known  since  Septetaber  1949 
that  Russia  has  mastered — or  stolen — 
the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb.  We 
should  have  known  since  then,  though 
some  American  leaders  seem  as  yet  un- 
aware of  the  fact,  that  Russia  could 
easily  drop  atomic  bombs  on  our  cities 
with  sneak  air  attacks.  And  there  is 
Just  one  reason  why  Russia  has  not:  She 
fears  the  ability  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  to  strike  back  with  long-range 
atomic  bombers. 

The  economy-minded  siirgeon  who 
would  operate  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  cut  the  heart  muscle  of  our 
national  defense  if  he  starts  cutting  the 
Air  Force.  But  today  we  are  Considering 
a  Defense  Department  budget  prepared 
by  a  Navy  admiral.  Admiral  McNeU,  and 
approved  by  the  President  who,  it  hap- 
pens, is  an  Army  general.  No  wonder  it 
includes  a  brutal  slashing  of  the  Air 
Force. 

If  the  administration  sincerely  wants 
to  save  the  taxpayer  money  there  is 
plenty  of  real  fat,  useless  fat  to  cut  away. 
For  example,  consider  the  Army's  atomic 
cannon.  Why  indeed  should  the  Army 
have  an  atomic  cannon  at  all?    The  air- 


plane can  deliver  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
deliver  it  with  precision  from  a  distance 
of  thousands  of  miles  away.  Why 
should  any  cannon  be  necessary  to  de« 
liver  it— and  yet  the  Army  has  si>ent  mil- 
lions to  develop  an  atomic  cannon  that 
very  few  roads  and  fewer  bridges  can 
support,  and  that  expends  fissicmable 
material  with  a  wastefulness  shocking 
both  in  view  of  the  need  for  budget  econ- 
omy and  for  the  scarcity  of  fissionable 
material.  One  projectile  for  this  can- 
non will  cost  as  much  as  an  atomic 
bomb— but  the  airborne  bomb  would  pro- 
duce an  explosion  many  times  more 
powerful 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  idea  of  services 
competing  with  each  other  must  stop. 
The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  and 
the  Military  Sea  Transport  Service  are 
excellent  examples  of  economy  achieved, 
by  the  elimination  ot  competition. 
There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  that  each 
service  should  have  a  submarine,  a  tank, 
aixl  an  atomic  weapon.  The  distinctive 
ability  of  the  Ah-  Force  is  that  it  can 
deliver  the  atomic  bomb  quickly  and 
effectively  where  it  would  be  most  needed. 
In  eliminating  fat  from  the  Idilitary 
Establishment,  let  us  eliminate  the  com- 
petition that  gives  an  unneeded,  and  an 
unusable  weapon  to  any  service.  But, 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  security  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  let  us  do  nothing  to 
reduce  the  striking  power  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
of  my  colleagues.  I  insert  in  the  Congrks- 
810NAL  Record  an  examination  of  old 
and*new  arms  plans,  and  of  the  true 
nature  of  military  fat,  by  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop  in  their  newspaper  column 
of  May  11,  1953.    Their  column  follows: 

Old  AMD  Nkw  Anua  Pums  XJmm*  Fnut 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  AlBop)  ^ 

The  administration's  new  defense  policy 
is  not  going  over  very  well.  The  claim  that 
less  defense  will  make  us  stronger  has 
aroused  a  certain  interest  in  the  new  Oeneral 
Motors  miracle  model — will  it  be  a  longer  car 
with  a  shorter  wbeelbase,  a  narrower  car 
with  more  room  for  the  family,  a  car  with 
half  the  horsepower,  and  twice  the  speed  and 
pickup?  But  there  is  sure  to  be  a  bitter 
row  before  Congress  consents  to  such  steps 
as  tossing  the  143 -group  Air  Force  program 
Into  the  wastebasket. 

Nonetheless,  congressional  critics  ought  to 
begin  by  acknowledging  the  real  dlfflcultles 
of  the  task  inherited  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Wilson  and  Under  Secretary  Kyes. 

There  were  worse  things  wrong  with  the 
Truman  defense  program  than  superfluity 
and  extravagance.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Keys 
should  be  generous  enough  to  admit  that 
some  waste  Is  a  usual  feature  of  any  great 
and  rapid  rearmament  effwt.  But  they  may 
Justly  complain  that  we  have  been  buying  a 
World  War  n  defense  program  in  a  revolu- 
tloniaed  world  situation. 

The  Soviet  atomic  bomb  has  existed  since 
September  1949.  The  explosion  of  the  Soviet 
atomic  bomb  in  Siberia  and  the  aggression 
In  Korea  were  the  two  stimuli  that  produced 
American  rearmament.  Tet  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  never  ad- 
Justed  their  planning  to  the  new  and  cen- 
tral fact  of  the  world  strategic  situation— 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  Soviet  stockpile 
of  atomic  weapons. 

The  ground  forces  have  spent  untold  mil- 
lions to  develop  an  atomic  cannon  that  could 
hardy  cross  any  existing  bridge  in  the  world, 
and  an  ato!>'iic  shell  that  expends  fissionable 
material  a<<  though  it  were  cheaper  than 
ITTT.  But  gro\ind  force  plans  offer  no  answer 


to  the  vulnwabuity  to  air  atamie  attack  0$ 
the  Weet  Xuropean  porta,  on  which  the  wholo 
NATO  supply  system  depends.  ] 

The  Navy  has  spent  bUllons  on  eanW 
taak  foroes.  with  the  primary  lUm  of  sharlzig 
the  Air  Faroe's  mission  of  atomic  attack  on 
the  enemy.  But  the  Navy  has  no  known 
answw  to  the  vulnerabUlty  of  these  oarrlet 
task  farces  to  underwater  atomic  explolaons; 
which  Was  theoretleally  demonstrated  iA 
dramatic]  fashion  dxxrtng  Exercise  Main  Brace. 
The  Ahr  Force  14S-group  plan  makes  atomlS 
retaliatory  striking  kx>wer  the  central  eleZ 
ment  in  o\u-  world  strategy.  But  this  ptak 
hardly  takes  into  aocount  the  growing  vul4 
nerability  of  this  continent  to  Soviet  alr4 
atomic  attack,  althovigh  the  American  con^ 
tlnental  power  base  is  the  most  important 
weight  In  the  whole  world  power  balance] 
And  thla  plan  has  also  failed  to  build  up 
our  own  air-atomic  striking  power  in  stepl 
with  improvement  of  the  Soviet  air  defensive. 
These  faUures  were  tacitly  admitted  in  the 
last  major  NaUonal  Security  Council  policy 
paper  of  the  Ttuman  regime.  NSC-ljIlJ 
This  was,  In  effect,  a  disillusioned  reexpo^ilf 
nation  of  the  effects  of  the  Soviet  atonMo 
bomb  and  other  new  weapons  on  the  Amerlj- 
can  world  position.  As  disclosed  in  th? 
space.  NSC-141  called  for  greater  Amerit 
effort  to  flU  the  widening  gaps  in  our 
fenses,  and  especially  to  fill  the  air  defc 
g*P.  , 

Over  a  fairly  1ob«  period,  great  •avUgd 
here  can  certainly  be  achieved  by  cuttinig 
out  waste,  although  cutting  out  defe^ 
waste  without  impairing  national  strei 
Is  as  painful  and  time  consuming  as  reduc^ 
Ing  physical  fat  by  honest  exercise  and  ical'j 
orle  counting.  By  the  same  token,  grea^ 
savings,  can  almost  certainly  be  accompil«h< 
too,  by^estudying  force  requirements  InU 
light  of  the  new  weapons.  ' 

But  these  kinds  of  true  saving  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  great  increases  in  cer- 
tain categories  of  expenditures,  in  order  to 
fUl  the  wideing  gaps  in  the  American  de- 
fenses. No  such  increases  are  as  yet  re- 
quested. Indeed  the  heaviest  slash  of  all,  a 
meat  ax  chop  of  $5  billion,  is  in  the  Air 
Force  program.  Tet  the  most  urgent  needs 
are  for  a  truly  effective  American  air  de- 
fense and  an  American  strategic  air  arm 
strengthened  to  strike  home  through  the 
Improved  Soviet  air  defense. 

The  wiser  men  in  the  administration  of- 
fer an  excuse  that  msy  well  be  legitimate,' 
for  the  time  being.  These  men  say  that  first 
priority  must  be  given  to  getting  control 
of  the  defense  problem — ^to  establishing 
sounder  managerial  practices;  to  bringing  in 
more  reliable  managers;  to  pruning  back 
superfluous  and  overluxurlant  programs  so 
that  the  new  gross  of  American  power  will 
be  both  fair  and  strong. 

But  if  the  gaps  in  our  defenses  are  really 
to  be  filled  later  on.  the  country  had  better 
be  told  about  Its  actual  situation  clearly 
and  frankly  and  promptly.  And  since  the 
lead  time  of  disaster  is  a  great  deal  lees 
than  the  lead  time  for  new  airplanes  and 
novel  air  warning  nets,  the  new  work  had 
better  be  started  before  very  long. 


State  Backs  Title  Transfer  of  Fort 
Robinson  to  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  tnCBHASKA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RSPBBSENTATIVZS 

Thursday,  May  21. 1953 

Mr.     MILLER     of     Nebraska.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R. 
2122,  to  transfer  a  tract  of  land  in  Ne- 
braska known  as  Fort  Robinson  back 


t 
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to  the  State.  Once  that  time  the  State 
has  taken  definite  steps  toward  regain- 
ing that  land  which  is  rightfully  theirs. 
They  have  passed  a  resolution  memo- 
rialising Congress  to  transfer  the  land 
to  the  Stote. 

I  am  sore  my  oc^eagues  would  like 
to  read  of  the  plans  the  State  has  for 
the  area  so  I  am  enclosing  a  news  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Alliance  (Nebr.) 
Times-Herald  on  Friday.  May  15.  1953. 
After  reading  this,  I  am  sure  they  will 
feel  as  I  do.  that  it  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  Federal  Government  as  well 
as  the  State  if  the  land  were  returned 
to  the  State. 

The  news  story: 
Poom-PODfT  Pboobam  Is  Asksd  at  Fokt  Rob- 

Draow.  To  Pitsh  Tttlm  rom.  Otatx — WNUCC 

Ados  Bacxzng  fos  Titls  Tbai 


(By  Gene  Kemper) 

Abhoud. — ^The  Western  Nebraska  United 
Chambers  of  Commerce  passed  a  resolution 
here  Thiirsday  asking  all  State  senators 
representing  the  area  to  renew  and  inten- 
sify their  efforts  to  obtain  title  to  Fort 
Robinson  for  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Senator  Monroe  Bixler  has  introduced 
legislation  in  the  unicameral  that  would 
transfer  title  from  the  Federal  Qovemment 
to  the  State  and  once  it  is  passed  the  mat- 
ter will  go  to  Congress.  Representative  A.  L. 
IjCnj^nCas  a  bill  in  the  House  providing  for 
the  transfer.  The  University  of  Nebraska. 
College  of  Agrlcult\ire  which  now  conducts  a 
Joint  beef  experimental  project  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
the  fort.  Is  opposing  the  transfer. 

KXPOBT    rAVOBABLB 

The  WNUCC  was  fortified  in  Its  transfer 
efforts  Wednesday  by  a  report  made  recently 
to  Paul  Gilbert  by  supervisory  officials  of 
the  State  Game  Commission  and  C.  A.  Jef- 
fers  of  the  National  Park  Service  at  Lincoln. 
Gilbert  la  chairman  of  Governor  Crosby's 
cfMnmlttee  that  Is  siirveylng  facilities  and  fu- 
ture poesibllltles  at  the  Fort. 

In  conclusions  of  the  report,  signed  by 
Jeffers  and  Game  Commiasion  offlcials,  were 
these  paragraphs: 

"In  view  of  the  ready  availability  of  Fort 
Robinson  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  con- 
sideration of  Its  tremendovis  recreational  po- 
tential with  the  contingent  need  for  such 
Installations,  it  is  the  recommendation  of 
this  department  that  every  effort  be  extended 
to  insiire  State  ownership  and  management 
of  area  with  public  recreation  use  as  the  pri- 
mary consideration. 

"It  is  felt  that  failure  to  make  such  a  rec- 
ommendation would  indeed  be  a  derelic- 
tion of  our  responsibilities  to  the  dtlaens  of 
Nebraska." 

The  report,  shown  to  the  WNUCC  Mi^eton 
by  Crawford's  Lloyd  Plpher.  chairman  of  the 
organization's  Fort  Robinson  conunittee.  was 
signed  by  Jeffers  and  the  following  Game 
Conunlsslon  employees:  Jack  Strain,  super- 
intendent of  the  Land  Management  Division; 
Lloyd  P.  Vance,  superintendent  ot  the  Game 
Division;  Glen  R.  Foster,  superintendent  of 
the  Fish  Division;  and  Kugene  H.  Baker,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Construction  Kngineer- 
ing  Division. 

Spread  through  the  joint  report  were  these 
findings: 

VIVS   GOOD  ■KASOirS 

1.  Fort  Robinson  provides  a  definite  op- 
I>ortunlty  for  extensive  and  diversified  park 
and  recreation  purpoaes; 

a.  It  Is  adaptable  as  a  vacation  spot; 

3.  It  Is  an  Ideal  habitat  for  many  forms 
of  wildlife; 

4.  Cattle  (800)  now  being  used  in  the  beef 
experiment  woiild  add  Interest  to  the  West- 
em  landscape  and  present  uses  of  the  area 
would  not  seriously  compete  with  any  recrea- 
tion program  that  might  be  decided  upon; 
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of  the  buildings  still  are  In  a  good 

preaervation  and  all  should  be  kept 

lintU  such  time  aa  it  could  be  d»- 

which  ones  have  value  to  proj- 

further  commented  that  a  ree- 
area   at   Tart  Robinson  woxild  not 
detract  from  the  ai^jeal  of  Chadron 
In   fact,   It   pointed  out  that 
30  la  loaing  traffic  west  of  Alnsworth 
exploitation  ot  the  historical  back- 
and  natviral  beauty  of  Fort  Robin- 
attract  many  more  people  to  North- 
Nkbraska.     A    traffic    count    at    peak 
shows  Highway  20  is  used  dally  by 
vehicles  east  of  Alnsworth  while  only 
use  the  highway  between  Craw- 
Harrison. 
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— A  special  committee  named  to 

for  Fort  Robinson  today  presented 
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Nebraska  site. 

Committee,  headed  by  Chairman  Paxil 
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STATION  fOIITmPaU 


is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  turn 
over  to  Nebraska.    Senator  Monroe 
Harrison,   touched   off  formation  of 
GUI  »ert  committee  by  introducing  a  reeo- 
I  nto  the  leglslatiire  asking  lawmakers 
Congress  to  make  the  transfer, 
nunlttee  said  that  Nebraska  should 
property  for  these  purposes: 
Cofitinviation  of  the  present  beef  cattle 
being  conducted  there  by  the  Unl- 
of  Nebraska  in  cooperation  with  the 
Government. 
D«jvelopment  of  the  fort  aa  a  reereiMon 
for  tourists,  fishing  and  game  herds. 
Preservation  and  display  of  natural  and 
historical  subjects  pertinent  to  the 
history  of  the  fort  and  Nebraska. 
I^velopment  of  the  habitation  area  to 
aged  persons  requiring  the  care  of 
approp^te  State  agencies. 

BnOLUnoN  IfOM&AT 

Mfemt>ers  of  the  committee  include  Oflbert. 

Baker,  of  the  University  of  Ne- 

W.  H.  Dlers.  of  the  board  of  control; 

of  the  State  highway  department; 

t.  Lawrence,  of  the  Lincoln  Star;  and 

Price,    of    the    Nebraska    resowces 


an  the  committee  was  Doug  Borman, 


ovsr 


said   he   planned   to   call   up   the 
asking  Congress  to  turn  the  prop- 
to  the  State.    He  said  he  would  txy 
on  the  legislative  fioor  next  Monday. 


Hifhway  Fuids 

liZTENSION  C^  REBIARKS 

cm 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLABOKA 
ZN  T(B  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSKNTAllVEB 

Thursdap,  May  21, 19SS 

Mr.  I  WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  eave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoM.  I  include  the  f (lowing  letter: 
AuoAMiaiA,  V*.,  May  15,  195 J. 

Hon.  ViCTOB  WlCXXBSHAM, 

CJi^iman,  Oklahoma  Delegation, 
Botue  of  Xepre»entativea. 

Waahitiffton,  D.  C 
Dbab  VteToa:   As  you  reqtiested.  I  have 
made  a  >me  InTestlgation  of  the  flgurea  and 
•tatami  nta  used  In  Bouse  Ooneuztent  Beao- 


lution  506  adopted  by  the  CMOahoma  Legis- 
lature (as  printed  on  p.  3896  of  the  Oomara- 
szoMAL  Racout  of  April  10,  1063). 

From  oOeial  sources,  I  am  Informed  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961  the  United  States 
Government  collected  $1,768,793,664  in  man- 
ufactiirers'  excise  taxes  relating  to  motor  ve- 
hicles. This  amoxmt  Includes  6660.047.961  in 
gasoline  taxea. 

Not  all  of  these  taxea,  however,  were  xilti- 
mately  paid  by  highway  users.  Dxulng  the 
calendar  year  1961,  for  example,  collections 
totaling  an  estimated  $153  million  repreaent- 
ed  nonhlghway  use  of  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  an  estimated  $56  million  represented 
nonhlghway  use  of  gasoline. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1061  (on  November 
33,  1950)  Federal-aid  highway  funds  author- 
Ized  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  in  the  amount  of 
$600  million  were  apportioned  and  made 
available  to  the  Statea.  Forest  highway 
funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  In 
the  amount  of  $30  million  were  apportioned 
effective  September  30,  1950.  Kxpenditiirea 
of  Federal-aid,  forest,  park,  public  lands,  and 
emergency  relief  highway  funds  supervised 
by  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  totaled  $430.- 
069,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1051. 

Some  funds  expended  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  highways  are  not  supervised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  During  the  cal- 
endar year  1951,  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  $450  million  for  highways,  of 
which  $433  million  represented  f\inds  super- 
vised by  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  and  $26 
minion  represented  revenue  contributed  for 
highway  and  street  purpoaea  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

My  information  Is  that  the  total  amoxmt 
o'  gasoline  taxes  collected  in  Oklahonui  in 
the  fiscal  year  1951  was  $50,833,004.  Of 
course,  only  a  part  of  the  excise  taxes  on 
gasoline  collected « by  the  Federal,  Govern- 
ment lu  Oklahoma,  an  importaat  oil-pro- 
ducing State,  is  paid  by  highway  iisers  in 
Oklahoma — as  only  a  small  part  of  excise 
taxes  on  cigarettes  collected  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  paid  by  consumers  in  that  State.  Dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1951,  the  estimated 
amount  of  Federal  gas  taxes  paid  by  high- 
way users  in  Oklahoma  was  $8,662,000. 

During  the  fiscal  yi»r  1951,  Federal -aid 
highway  funds  totaling  $9,547,335  were  ap- 
portioned and  made  available  to  Oklahoma, 
and  forest  highway  funds  apportioned  for 
Oklahoma  totaled  $13,597.  Expenditures  of 
Federal -aid  and  other  Fedwal  highway  funds 
in  Oklahoma  totaled  $11.331304  during  the 
fiscal  year  1951. 

The  statement  in  the  Oklahoma  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Federal  participation 
in  highway  planning,  research,  and  develop- 
ment is  a  needless  duplication,  etc..  is  a  view 
certainly  not  shared  by  representative  State 
liighway  officials,  municipal  officials,  and 
other  Informed  witnesses  who  have  testified 
recently  at  hearings  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  An  integrated  system  of 
roads,  improved  to  reasonably  uniform  stand- 
ards, adequate  to  serve  national  needs  in 
peace  or  war  woiild  be  Impoaalble  without 
some  such  coordination  and  guidance  as  that 
now  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  RoadSk 
Sincerely, 

Waxm  RaTDors. 


Penqr  Wise  tad  Poud  Foolish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

or  mABo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTBdaw,  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  BXTDQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  oX  the  Record  an  article  from 
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yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  an  article  from  the  Hailey  Times. 
Hailey.  Idaho,  which  articles  are  lucidly 
.  self-explanatory,  particularly  when  read 
in  conjunction,  one  with  the  other.  The 
article  in  the  Hailejr  Times  was  written 
by  its  editor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Berwyn 
Burke,  and  is  one  on  which  he  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
30,    1953] 

TftTOVS  Us  Gcrs  $30,000  Toicimal  Pat  Fbox 
U.  N. 

Unttb)  Natiohs,  N.  Y..  ICay  30. — Ex-Secre- 
tary-General Trygve  Lie  received  $20,000 
terminal  pay  from  the  United  Nations  in  a 
final  settlement  ending  his  7  years  with  the 
U.  N.,  offlcials  said  yesterday. 

Dag  Hamarskjold,  Mr.  Lie's  successor,  au- 
thorized the  payment.  Mr.  Lie  did  not  take 
part  in  the  staff  pension  fund,  but  the  U.  N. 
Assembly  decided  when  he  was  hired  in  1046 
that  he  would  be  granted  a  pension  of 
$10,000  a  year  for  life.  This  will  take  effect 
in  July  10. 

During  his  time  as  Secretary-General,  Mr. 
Lie  drew  $30,000  per  year  salary,  plus  $20,000 
expenses  for  entertainment.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  use  of  the  mansion  in  Forest 
Hills,  complete  with  staff  and  was  furnished 
a  car  with  a  chauffeur. 

[Ftom  the  Hailey  Times  of  April  30,  1953] 

Cutting  or  GovxaincDrr  Expenses  Wax 
RxQDiEB  Some  Saouficino 

The  shotgun  wedding  of  the  Minidoka  and 
Sawtooth  National  Forests,  announced  last 
week  to  become  effective  June  1  with  head- 
quarters at  Twin  Falls,  is  probably  one  of 
those  painful  necessities  which  go  along 
with  the  very  real  need  for  cutting  of  Gov- 
ernment expense,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
come  imder  the  heading  of  being  a  happy 
local  event. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  features  for  Wood 
River  Valley  is  the  loss  of  three  of  our  very 
best  families,  and  they  are  not  at  aU  happy 
about  the  necessity  of  moving  out  of  the 
community,  either.  However,  like  good  sol- 
diers, they  are  following  out  orders  from 
their  superiors  and  expect  to  be  busy  prac- 
tically day  and  night  for  the  next  several 
weeks  getting  the  merger  completed  and 
running  smoothly. 

As  we  see  it.  this  move  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  save  an  esUmated  $15,000 
annually  in  administrative  costs  without 
curtailment  of  national  forest  services  is  a 
close-to-home  model  of  what  must  take 
place  in  literally  thousands  of  Government 
functions  if  Federal  expenditvtres  are  to  be 
reduced  to  a  level  the  taxpaylng  public  can 
afford. 

Naturally,  we  don't  like  to  lose  our  Forest 
Service  headquarters  which  have  been  a  fix- 
ture in  Hailey  since  1907,  but  the  fantastic 
cost  of  Government  can't  be  lowered  with- 
out some  sacrifices.  Perhaps  a  saving  of 
$15,000  annually  looks  like  less  than  a  pin- 
head;  but  5  such  mergers  made  In  recent 
years  adds  up  to  $75,000  saving  annually; 
and  multiply  such  savings  over  and  over 
again  through  the  hundreds  of  branches  of 
Federal  Government  and  you  begin  to  see 
some  hope  for  a  cut  in  taxes. 

It's  pretty  generally  known  that  nearly 
everyone  Is  in  favor  of  cutting  the  cost  of 
Government,  providing  the  cut  Is  made  at 
someone  else's  expense.  Not  every  com- 
munity is  willing  to  take  a  patriotic  view- 
point and  bear  a  part  of  the  economic  pain 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  pruning 
operation. 

It  wUl  be  Interesting  to  watch  what  hap- 
pens when  the  knife  goes  to  work  on  some 
of  the  Government  payroll  in  our  larger 
cities.  We  predict  the  chamber  of  commerce 
will  have  every  person  of  influence  receive 
stacks  of  telegrams  and  phone  calls  day  and 
night,  all  beating  out  a  chorus  of  "you  can't 


do  this  to  us."  It  has  always  been  this  way. 
and  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  big  gov- 
ernment kepa  on  getting  bigger.  The  Job  of 
getting  the  leaks  plvigged  in  the  ship  of  state 
is  not  a  popular  one.  but  it  must  be  done 
even  though  it  does  bring  a  bit  of  pain  here 
and  there.  Certainly  the  time  to  operate  on 
a  patient  Is  while  there  Is  still  hope  tat  a 
cure;  and.  no  matter  how  roi^h  the  remedy, 
it  will  be  preferable  to  a  continuation  of  our 
drift  toward  national  bankruptcy. 

Tes.  again  we  say  the  Iom  of  our  Sawtooth 
Forest  headquarters  is  not  to  our  liking,  but 
if  this  is  a  part  of  an  overall  economy  move, 
we'll  take  It  without  official  protest.  How- 
ever, Uncle  Sam,  let's  be  consistent  about 
cutting  expenses  and  dont  expect  us  little 
fellows  all  over  the  country  to  be  the  guinea 
pig  for  a  few  token  slashes.  There's  some 
really  big  game  roaming  around  the  world, 
scattering  hard-earned  tax  money  on  mighty 
barren  solL  These  engineers  and  conductors 
of  the  gravy  train  might  Jvist  as  well  Junk 
the  old  wreck,  since  no  one  wants  to  pay  the 
fare,  and  trade  in  their  Santa  Cla\u  outfits 
for  a  cut  In  taxes  long  overdue  the  American 
public 


Lead  Hme  Still  Reqoires  Advance  An- 
thorisatioE,  and  the  Conntry's  Defense 
Woold  Be  in  a  Sorry  Mess  bat  for  the 
Initiative  of  Former  President  Tnunan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATTVEB 

Monday.  May  18, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccosd.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  May 
21.  1953.  The  editorial.  enUtled  "Middle 
Way  to  Security."  follows: 

MmoLB  Wat  to  Sscusrrr 

President  Elsenhower  was  both  logical  and 
persuasive  in  his  radio  address  on  taxes  and 
the  defense  budget.  The  tone  of  moderation, 
the  avoidance  of  absolutes,  the  awareness  of 
falllbUlty — ^these  are  attributes  of  the  re- 
sponsible leadership  the  people  expect  from 
the  new  administration.  The  country  wants 
both  seciirity  and  solvency,  and  the  Presi- 
dent talked  sense  in  pointing  out  the  hac- 
ards  in  purchasing  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

Particularly  impressive  was  the  forthright 
manner  in  which  General  Elsenhower  ap- 
proached the  distasteful  subject  of  taxes  in 
his  speech  as  well  as  in  his  message  yester- 
day. There  was  no  equivocation  here.  His 
five  requests — continuation  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  for  6  months,  postponement  of  a 
reduction  In  corporation  taxes,  continuation 
of  excise  taxes  pending  restudy,  postpone- 
ment of  an  increase  in  soclal-sec\uity  taxes 
and  relief  for  personal  income-tax  payers 
next  January — these  are  all  Justified  by  the 
budgetary  emergency.  His  promised  review 
of  the  entire  tax  program,  and  especially  of 
the  excise  taxes  which  fall  with  no  consist- 
ency and  lag  behind  changes  in  bujring  hab- 
its, was  especially  welcome. 

Some  persons  would  have  appiroached  the 
problem  differently.  For  example,  the  excess- 
profits  tax  is  so  crippling  a  restriction  on 
business  that  it  might  have  been  preferable 
to  raise  regular  corix>ratlon  taxes  and  let  the 
excess-profits  tax  die.  But  this  Is  a  differ- 
ence in  detail.  The  hard  fact  is  that  the 
country  cannot  now  reduce  its  revenues  virlth 
any   hope   of   balancing    the   budget.     No 


amount  of  wishftil  thinking  in  Congress  will 
change  this  situation;  and  If  the  President 
is  right,  military  expenditures  are  already 
pared  to  a  minimxmi  safe  point.  If  Congresa 
will  face  the  facts  outlined  by  the  Chief 
Executive,  it  will  have  no  realistic  choice  but 
to  concmr  in  his  requests. 

It  also  was  encouraging  to  have  President 
Elsenhower's  assurance  that  his  requests  for 
the  new  military  budget  did  not  stem  from 
a  dollar  limit  fixed  in  advance.  The  fallacy 
of  that  approach  was  demonstrated  when 
the  Korean  war  broke  out.  But  the  Presi- 
dent demeaned  himself  with  his  political 
gibes  at  the  Truman  administration  for  pre- 
senting him  with  "an  $81  billion  c.  o.  d." 
Whether  or  not  all  details  of  the  "nomian 
mobilization  program  were  wise,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  purchase  a  one-pcu:kage 
defense  program  for  cash.  Lead  time  still 
requires  advance  authorization,  and  the 
coiuitry  would  be  in  a  sorry  mess  but  for  tlie 
Ttiuian  initiative. 

Also,  the  President  was  not  fully  candid 
about  the  effects  of  his  cutback  on  future 
Air  Force  strength.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
him  to  say  that  the  Air  Force  has  $40  bllUon 
on  hand;  but  most  of  this  money  has  long 
been  committed,  and  the  fact  is  that  the 
Air  Force  will  have  less  new  money  than  the 
Army  in  1954.  It  Is  quite  true  that  there  is 
no  magic  number  of  air  wings  that  will  pro- 
vide secxirlty.  But  this  Is  as  true  of  the 
administration's  decision  to  set  the  interim 
goal  at  130  wings  as  it  was  of  the  previous 
goal  of  143  wings. 

What  still  has  not  been  forthc(xnlng  from 
the  administration  is  an  acknowledgment 
that,  while  inunediate  air  strength  may  be 
Increased,  the  new  goal  represents  substan- 
tially less  ultimate  air  strength  than  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Truman.  Instead,  Secretary 
Wilson  is  talking  of  a  30-percent  increase 
in  Air  Force  numerical  strength  as  if  he 
could  have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  President  to  tell  the  people  frankly 
and  explicitly  what  is  being  done  to  the 
Air  Force  marred  an  otherwise  eloquent  per- 
formance. 


Vocationa]  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  cuts  in  this  bill,  H.  R. 
5246,  which  should  be  restored. 

May  I  particularly  urge  the  restora- 
tion of  the  following  funds:  Payments 
to  States  for  promotion  of  vocational 
education,  $11,792;  grants  to  States, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  $30.- 
700.000;  unemployment  compensation 
for  veterans,  $6  million;  payments  to 
States,  vocational  rehabilitation.  $2.-A^ 
400,000;  salaries  and  expenses,  voca-i 
Uonal  rehabilitation.  $225,000. 

Permit  me  to  read  the  following  from 
a  letter  signed  by  the  entire  Oklahoma 
delegation  in  Congress  to  the  Honorable 
Pr«d  a.  Busbet,  chairman,  Labor-Fed- 
eral Security  Administration  Subcom- 
mittee, House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, under  date  of  April  8.  1953: 

Undersigned  members  of  the  C^lah(»na 
delegation  wish  to  exixees  our  unqualified 
support  of  an  appropriation  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  sufficient  to  enable  the  State 
agencies  to  work  at  their  greatest  possible 
efficiency.    In  19S2  the  Oklahoma  Division 
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of  Voeatloiua  Behthnitttlnn  rebabUltated 
1,282  IndlTlduala.  206  at  wbom  wen  taken 
dlrectlj  trcm  our  relief  roUs.  saving  tb* 
State  and  Fedwal  Oovemments  9182,000  per 
Tear  In  relief  ooate.  So  convinced  are  our 
people  that  Tocatlonal  retiabllltatlon  la 
aound.  partlctilarly  at  times  oif  streos  sucti 
as  these,  that  the  Oklahoma  Hoiise  of  B^ve- 
eentatlves  nov  in  session  has  already  voted 
to  Increase  State  funds  for  vocatlcmal  reha- 
bilitation by  approximately  80  percent  for 
1963-5C  We  feel  that  our  senate  will  con- 
cur with  this  increase.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  come  through  with  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  this  program.  It  will  be 
▼cry  bad  for  our  jwogram  in  Oklahoma,  right 
At  a  time  when  it  offers  so  much  promise. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  splen- 
did w(»ic  which  this  division  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  has  accomplished 
tinder  the  able  direction  of  the  Okla- 
homa director,  Mr.  Voyle  C.  Scurlock. 
azui  his  staff.  May  I  quote  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Oidahoma  State  Medi- 
cal Association: 

AU  Oklahotnans  should  know  ot  the  reha- 
bUltatloci  center  and  the  work  it  Is  doing 
in  returning  severely  disabled  persona  to 
lives  at  usefulness.  The  service  at  this 
center  is  but  cme  of  many  services  provided 
by  the  Oklahoma  Rehabilitation  Service,  a 
division  of  the  State  board  of  education. 
This  agency  dxirlng  the  last  biennlum  han- 
dled 10.008  handicapped  perscms  and  re- 
turned 2.482  to  useful  employment.  Yes; 
It  la  a  tax-supported  i»t>gram,  but  in  thla 
ease  the  taq>ayer  makes  money.  The  aver- 
age cost  at  rehabllltaUon  is  $553.43.  The 
average  increase  in  earnings  of  those  re- 
habilitated was  $29  per  week,  which  means 
In  a  very  shcHt  time  they  pay  more  in  taxes 
than  the  program  coets.  Last  year  the 
State  expended  $241,000  on  this  program. 
During  that  year  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
2,482  rehabilitated  persona  mentioned  above 
pidd  $874,000  more  in  taxes  than  the  program 
coets.  Last  year  the  State  expended  $241,000 
en  this  program.  XXiring  that  year  it  is 
estimated  that  the  2.482  rehabUiUted  per- 
sons mentioned  above  paid  $374,000  in  taxes. 
There  are  hundreds  of  families  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children,  because  the  head  of 
the  family  Is  disabled.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  State  could  save  $5  million  In  3  years 
through  their  rehabilitation. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  M!r.  J.  B. 
Perky.  State  director  of  yocatlcmal  edu- 
catloo.  and  his  staff,  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  in  that  field.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
him; 

The  cut  of  $40,000  in  agriculture  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  35  established  depart- 
ments of  vocational  agriculture  and  would 
make  Idle  as  many  agriculture  buildings  and 
farm  shops  which  have  coet  the  local  cc»n- 
munltles  from  $15,000  to  $80,000  each.  It 
would  also  disrupt  the  training  of  2,730  of 
our  farm  people  at  the  very  time  we  are 
struggling  with  60  applications  from  new 
departments  in  communitlee  not  now  served. 
The  cut  at.  $34,000  In  hc»ne  economics  would 
result  In  a  loss  of  66  reimbursed  depart- 
ments, affecting  5,000  or  more  students.  Th% 
cut  of  $33,000  in  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation would  result  in  the  loss  of  50  reim- 
bxirsed  departments,  affecting  750  trainees 
in  25  centers.  These  cuts  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  much  of  America's  program  of 
vocational  education  and  will  seriously  crip, 
pie  the  whole  program.  In  C^lahoma  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  funds  artf  now  being 
used  to  maintain  357  departments  of  vo- 
catkmal  agriculture  with  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  New  Farmers  of  America  chap- 
ters: 244  departments  of  vocational  home 
economics  with  Future  Bomemakers  and 
Kew  Bomemakers  of  America  chapters;  198 
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vocstlooal  trads  and  industrial 
and  21  programs  in  vocational 
educatlcm.    We  have  on  file  re- 
59  additional  departments  In  agri- 
departments  In  home  economics, 
n  trade  and  industrial,  and  6  units 
education.    The  program  of 
training  in  Oklahoma  is  in  opera- 
of  the  77  counties  and  involves 
V9zmtm  at  America,   11,000 
of  America,  13,463  adult  and 
22JM2  vocational  home  eco- 
a^dents  and  5,222  adults;  3,230  In 
educatlcm.  and  6.1 1 7  In  trade  and 
education.     The    proposed    cuts 
a  reduction  in  Federal  fimds  to 
of  approximately  $40,000  in  agrl- 
t26,000  In  home  economics,  $17,000 
uid  industrial  program,  and  in  an 
approximately  $7,500  in  dlstrlbu- 
based  on  current  allocations, 
cuts  wottld  not  simply  crip- 
program  but  will  lead  to  its  total 
The  cut  is  being  propoeed  in 
place  at  the  wrong  time. 


edUG»tlen, 
pr<  iposed 


wrozg 

Mr.  S  seaker.  I  trust  that  the  House 
will  restpre  the  full  amounts. 


SL  Lawrence  Scawa j 


E3ITENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOt^.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  flCHICAW 
IN  THt  BOOSS  or  BBPRBSXNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21. 1953 
Mr.  CAKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to 


extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 


ORO,  I  in  :lude  the  following  testimony  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  by  Frank  C. 
Nash.  Ai  sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Intemattonal  Security  Affairs,  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  May  21, 1953: 
Ct  airman 
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and  members  of  the  cam- 
is  my  prlvUege  to  appear  before 
today  to  represent  the  De- 
of  Defense  in  support  of  the  par- 
by  the  United  States  Government 
Lawrence  seaway  project, 
the  hearings  last  year  before  the 
Ifcvelgn   Relations   Ccmunlttee   cov- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  Canada  has 
increasingly  clear  that  it  intends  to 
the  construction  of  the  seaway 
a  participation  by  the  United 
recent  ruling  by  an  examiner  for 
Power  Commission  indicates  a 
action  in  the  near  future  on  the 
amplication  covering  the  power  phase 
project.    Upon  the  granting  of  that 
C  Emada  will  be  In  a  position  to  pro- 
aterally  if  necessary,  with  the  de- 
of  the  seaway  in  accordance  with 
intentions.     Committee  print 
8.  589,  as  well  as  other  measures 
before  this  conunlttee,  would 
It.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
through  which  the  United  States 
in  that  development.    It  is 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
participation  Is  desirable  from  a  na- 
standpoint. 
famlUar  with  the  principal  ad- 
Lhat  woiild  accrue  to  this  country 
of  the  completion  of   the  St. 
seaway.    They  have  been  discussed 
in  the  hearings  already  condvicted 
this  ccxnmittee  and  in  the  hear, 
years.     I  shall  review  those 
briefly  in  relation  to  their  Im- 
the  national  defense. 
St.  lAwrence  seawfty  will   in- 
avallablllty  of  essential  raw  ma- 
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terlala,  principally  Iron  or*.  Our  reewvea  of 
open-pit  iron  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
are  dwindling  and  must  be  supplemented  by 
ore  from  other  sources.  Domastto  deposits 
of  tacoBlte — low-grade  ore — can  be  found 
in  abundance.  However,  any  extensive  use 
of  such  deposits  miut  await  the  slow  devel- 
opment and  perfection  of  methods  of  proc- 
essing that  will  undoubtedly  require  the 
construction  of  costly  and  extensive  facili- 
ties. The  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  would  make  the  high-grade  iron  ore 
in  the  Labrador-Quebec  area  readily  available 
and  at  a  low  cost,  particularly  since  four- 
fifths  of  the  smelting  capacity  in  the  United 
States  is  located  north  of  the  Ohio  Rlvw  be- 
tween the  Allegheny  Mbimtalns  and  the 
liisslssippi  River,  an  area  that  would  be  di- 
rectly served  by  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  also  provide 
an  impetus  to  the  exploration  of  the  areas 
around  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
for.  new  mineral  deposits.  Titanium  and 
magnesium  deposits  have  already  been 
found  In  that  area  and  the  dlseovsry  ot 
other  important  deposits  Is  likely. 

Second,  It  will  create  additional  transpor- 
tation facilities  by  providing  an  avenue  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Nglon.  Not  only  would  it 
provide  Important  faculties  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  iron  ore  and  other  materials  to  the 
Great  Lakes  but  it  would  reduce  by  about 
1,000  mUea  the  open  sea  rovte  between  porta 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  lalea, 
which  is  an  important  ecmslderatlon  in  time 
of  war.  It  would  augment  the  capacity  of 
oiu*  Nation's  transportation  system  and  pro- 
vide an  Increased  flexlbUity  to  that  system. 
In  time  of  war,  it  would  relieve  the  con- 
gestion In  our  Atlantic  ports  and  lessen  the 
load  on  our  raU  transportation  system.  Iron 
ore  could  be  transported  by  a  shorter  and 
more  direct  rout*  resulting  In  a  mu^ 
shorter  turn-around  period. 

Third,  it  wUl  permit  an  lnereaa*d  utllhn- 
tion  of  the  shipbuilding  and  shlp-r*palr 
faculties,  as  weU  as  other  industrial  poten- 
tiala.  of  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Our  experi- 
ence during  the  last  war  shows  that  the** 
facilities  were  sorely  needed;  they  can  b* 
expected  to  be  of  equal  or  greater  importano* 
in  unsetUed  periods  in  the  future.  The  sea- 
way wiU  significantly  incr*a*e  our  dtrfmis* 
potential  in  thla  respect. 

The  potentialities  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way in  suppcxt  of  our  national  defense  have 
up  to  now  been  allowed  to  remain  dormant. 
Tbday,  Canada  is  prepared  to  develop  those 
potentialities  even  without  a  participation 
by  the  United  States,  exc^  for  the  partici- 
pation that  wUl  be  Involved  in  the  related 
hydroelectric  power  development.  Because 
of  Canada's  desire  to  proceed  at  this  time 
with  that  development,  the  United  States  Is 
now  presented  with  what  is,  in  effect.  Its 
last  c^portunity  to  share  in  the  development 
trf  these  potentials.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
to  be  tabled  for  futive  action. 

A  participation  in  the  developnvent  of 
the  seaway  at  thla  time  is  important  to  as- 
sure a  participation  In  its  management  and 
control  at  a  later  date.  Unless  we  demon- 
strate now  that  our  Interests  in  the  seaway 
are  sufficiently  great  as  to  warrant  our  par- 
ticipating in  Its  construction  and  develop- 
ment, then  sxirely  we  would  not  at  a  later 
date  be  in  a  position  to  Insist  upon  our 
participating  in  its  management  and  con- 
trol. This  Is  more  than  a  mere  Intanglbl* 
nuitter  since  only  through  our  participation 
with  Canada  at  this  time  in  the  construo- 
tlon  of  the  seaway  wUl  any  of  the  locks  be 
constructed  in  United  SUte*  territory  under 
the  physical  control  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  construc- 
tion of  8  of  the  7  locks  in  United  States  ter- 
ritory would  not  only  be  cheaper  but,  aa 
was  testified  before  this  committee  by  tlM 
D*puty  Chief  of  Engineers  jof  tlie  tTntted 
States  Army,  would  also  be  superior  from  an 
engineering   standpoint   to  the   altemativ* 
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plan  Involving  the  location  of  all  the  locks  in 
Canadian  territory. 

While  Canada's  economic  and  security  in- 
terests are  closely  related  to  thoee  of  the 
United  States,  we  cannot  be  asstired  that 
her  interests  and  viewpoints  wiU  necessarily 
coincide  with  ours.  Moreover,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  International  obliga- 
tions and  conunitments  of  the  two  co\in- 
trles  will  be  Identical  In  all  respects.  Those 
differences  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected  In 
the  management  of  the  seaway.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Canadian  view  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  fair  and  equitable  toll  on  grain,  ore, 
coal,  manufactured  products,  and  the 
many  other  commodities  involved,  may  not 
agree  with  the  views  held  in  this  country. 
A  unilateral  determination  by  Canada  of  toll 
rates  might  result  in  rates  that  our  Interests 
would  consider  as  favoring  grain  over  iron 
ore,  or  grain  over  coal,  or  pulpwood  over 
products  manufactured  at  ovir  Great  Lakes 
industrial  centers.  Also,  the  proper  Interest 
rate  to  be  used  In  amortizing  the  original 
Investment  and  the  proper  toU  ratea  after 
the  amortization  period  are  subject  to  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  With  Joint  partici{>a- 
tion  at  this  time  we  would  become  a  full 
partner  with  Canada  in  the  determination 
of  satisfactory  toU  rates  and  rules  of  meas- 
tirement,  including  the  fixing  of  rates  for 
such  tolls  as  may  be  levied  after  the  amor- 
tization of  the  original  investment. 

Also,  we  would  be  assured  of  a  voice  In  any 
future  decision  with  respect  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  priorities  in  transportation  through 
the  seaway.  Ihe  decisions  affecting  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  seaway  would 
reflect  our  interests  to  a  greater  degree  if  we 
participate  directly  In  those  decisions  than 
If  we  reply  on  an  Indirect  representation. 
FurthMmore.  a  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control,  together  with  the  physical 
control  over  a  number  of  the  locks,  will  give 
us  a  greater  voice  as  to  the  security  aspects  of 
the  seaway  and  as  to  the  protection  of  it 
from  sabotage. 

The  proper  management  control  and  pro- 
tection of  the  seaway  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
two  countries  are  now  cooperating  doeely  in 
a  number  of  activities  related  to  our  mutual 
defense.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  extend  this 
cooperation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  which  is  highly  advantageous  to  our 
Interests  as  weU  as  to  those  of  Canada. 

The  seaway  Is  an  important  project  and 
our  participation  In  it  is  desirable  from  a 
defense  standpoint  and  In  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Tou  have 
already  heard  testimcmy  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  In  support  of  8.  689  as  It 
would  be  modified  in  ccnnmittee  print  No.  1. 
The  Department  of  Defense  rrtterates  that 
support. 


A  Policy  for  Renewable  Nalwal  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I 
include  herewith  a  policy  for  renewable 
natural  resources  adopted  at  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Natural  Resources 
CouncU  of  America  on  October  1.  1951: 

A  POLZCT  fUB  RXMXWABLX  NATDBAI.  RXSOTTBOB 
VaXAMBLB' 

We,  the  members  of  the  Natural  Resources 
CoimcU  of  America,  in  order  to  provide  the 
xneans  for  a  high  standard  of  Uvlng  in  a 


healthful  environment,  present  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  policy  for  the  use  of  ova 
basic  resources  of  soU,  water,  plants,  and 
animals,  so  as  to  maintain  them  through  the 
years  and  prevent  their  waste  and  depletion. 
To  attain  these  objectives,  we  recommend 
the  following  policy: 

Inventoriet  of  renewable  resources 

1.  Adequate  and  continuing  inventories  of 
the  renewable  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion are  needed  to  determine  their  condi- 
tion, productivity,  and  potential  use  in  rela- 
tion to  human  needs  and  should  be  supported 
as  a  guide  to  the  proper  utilization  and  treat- 
ment of  these  resoiuxes. 

Scientific  coruervation  plan 

2.  The  orderly  development  and  applica- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  scientific  conserva- 
tion plan  for  every  farm,  ranch,  small  water- 
shed, and  other  operating  luiit  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  and  water  are  imperative,  and 
can  best  be  achieved  through  the  efforts  of 
locally  controlled  groups. 

Natural -resource  developments.  Including 
fiood  control,  irrigation,  and  dam  construc- 
tion, are  practically  and  ecologically  most 
adequate  when  undertaken  In  relation  to,  or 
In  conjunction  with,  upstream  watershed 
programs. 

Policy  of  use 

8.  A  sotmd  policy  Includes  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  proper  utilization  of 
renewable  natural  resources  for:  (a)  sus- 
tained and  improved  agriciatural  production 
.  without  waste,  (b)  {votection  and  siistained- 
yleld  management  of  forest  lands,  (c)  pre- 
vention of  erosion,  protection  of  streams 
from  excessive  sUtatlon,  and  fiood  control  to 
safeguard  land  from  destructive  overflow,  (d) 
protection  of  community  and  industrial 
water  supplies,  (e)  maintenance  of  under- 
ground water  sources,  (f)  development  and 
stabilization  of  irrigation  and  drainage  as 
needed  for  sound  land  use,  (g)  maintenance 
of  maximiun  flsh  and  wUdlife  resources,  (h) 
preservation  and  proper  utilization  of  areas 
best  suited  for  needed  recreational,  esthetic, 
cultural,  and  ecological  purposes,  and  (i) 
protection  and  revegetatlon,  where  necessary, 
of  grasslands  suited  to  range  utilization. 

Responsibility  of  landovonership 

4.  Good  management,  public  Interest,  and 
human  welfare  require  that  all  landowners, 
public  (X'  private,  care  for  soil  and  water  un- 
der their  control  in  a  manner  that  will  Insure 
that  future  generations  may  derive  from 
them  fuU  enjoyment  and  beneflt.  Land- 
owners have  no  moral  right  to  abuse  their 
lands. 

Preservation  of  special  areas 

5.  A  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  every 
type  of  natiu^  area  should  be  preserved  and 
kept  perpetuaUy  as  Inviolate  natural  and 
wilderness  areas  for  their  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  esthetic  values.  These  should 
Include  examples  of  vegetation  types  and 
areas  providing  habitat  for  rare  plants  and 
animals.  Public  lands  dedicated  to  special 
recreational  and  conservation  purposes- 
parks,  monuments,  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and  similar  lands — 
should  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  alien  to 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  area. 

Efficient  resource  administration 

0.  All  public  service  should  be  conducted 
efllclently  to  avoid  unnecessary  bvirden  on  the 
tax-paying  public.  Any  overlaj^lng  func- 
tions of  the  several  governmental  agencies 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  nat- 
MxaX  resources  shoxild  be  eliminated  and  aU 
operations  shoxild  be  coordinated. 

Public  participation  in  conservation 

7.  Local,  county,  and  State  responsibUity 
in  regional  and  basinwide  programs,  in- 
volving the  use  and  development  of  soil, 
water,  and  the  living  resources,  must  in- 
clude full  participation  In  the  planning, 
financing,  management,  and  other  phases 
of  such  programs. 


National  need  versus  political  expediency 

8.  Power  develoments,  fiood-control  proj- 
ects, irrigation  and  drainage  activities,  and 
similar  developments,  planned  and  con- 
structed largely  at  Federal  expense,  which 
materially  change  or  infiuence  existing  nat- 
ural resources  and  their  protection  or  use. 
should  be  required  to  result  in  national  ben- 
efit. Justification,  eccxiomic  and  social,  of 
projects  sho\ild  be  realistic,  should  be  con- 
siderate of  aU  valuea,  and  should  not  rest 
on  hopeful  expectancy.  Methods  should  ba 
developed  for  equitable  distribution  of  the 
project  cost  among  the  beneficiaries. 

Board  of  review 

9.  An  independent  board  of  review,  com- 
posed of  five  members  who  have  no  affilia- 
tion with  any  Federal  agency  but  have  out- 
standing interest  in  public  affairs,  should  be 
created  to  review  the  need,  coet,  and  de- 
sirabUlty  of  all  Federal  land  and  water  proj- 
ects and  basinwide  programs.  This  board 
should  have  authority  to  determine  whether 
or  not  aU  projects  conform  to  basic  poli- 
cies. In  this  way  It  will  be  possible  to  secure 
planning  and  confederation  at  every  level  of 
aU  phases  of  resource  use  and  management, 
including  not  only  hydroelectric  power,  fiood 
and  sediment  control,  navigation,  irrigation. 
and  drainage,  but  soil  conservation,  forestry, 
water  supply,  pollution  abatement,  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife,  parks,  wilderness,  and 
aU  other  aspects  of  the  entire  program  re- 
quired for  the  long-range  use  and  care  of 
these  resources. 

Members  of  this  board  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  serve  staggered  terms  and 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
board  should  have  an  adeqxiate  budget  and 
sufficient  personnel  to  permit  the  prompt  in- 
vestigation and  Impartial  eval\iation  of  aU 
development  proposals.  Congress  should  in 
its  policy  statement  declare  that  it  will  not 
approve  any  proposed  Federal  development 
programs  nor  appropriate  money  for  such 
w<Mrks  untU  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  this  board  of  review  are  avaUabl*. 

Policy  legislation 

10.  To  make  this  policy  effective.  Con- 
gress shoiild  pass  legislation  enacting  it  Into 
basic  law. 


Addreti  by  Hob.  HeilMrt  Browaefl,  Jr., 
at  Stark  G>imty  DiTisieB,  Ohio  Repvb- 
Ikaa  Finance  Conunittee  Dinner,  Can- 
tM,  OUo,  May  19,  1953 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVEB 
Thursday.  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Brownell.  Jr., 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
at  Stark  County  dlTision.  Ohio  Repub- 
lican Finance  Committee  dinner.  Canton. 
Ohio,  Tuesday,  May  19,  1953:^ 

There  Is  now  pending  before  Congress 
legislation  which  would,  if  approved,  bring 
Into  being  a  major  project  designed  to 
strengthen  the  economic  and  military  power 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  speak 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  ppwer  project 
which  now  has  the  fuU  endorsement  of  the 
President  and  his  entire  Cabinet. 

There  has  been  discussion  and  planning  of 
ruch  a  project  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  but  it  was  not  until  President  Mc- 
Kinley  was  In  the  White  House  that  tbe  first 
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major  step  toward  the  seaway  was  taken. 
It  was  in  1899  that  he  sent  to  Congress  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  Deep 
Waterways  Board.  This  report  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  deep-water  route  from 
the  Great  Lakes  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, there  were  some  major  waterway  im- 
provements,  but  the  big  project  Itself  re- 
mained a  matter  of  discussion  within  the 
United  States  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Throughout  1922,  there  was  widespread 
discussion  which  finally  led  President  Hard- 
ing to  send  to  Congress  a  report.  In  a 
strongly  favorable  message,  he  said  that  the 
"feasibility  of  the  project  is  unquestioned 
and  its  cost,  compared  with  some  other  great 
engineering  works,  would  be  small."  The 
cost,  even  In  the  present  day,  would  be  small 
compared  to  the  great  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
Canada.  It  would  greatly  bolster  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  not  only  the  Midwest  but 
aiiirt  the  great  industrial  Northeast.  It 
means  iron  ore  for  the  furnaces  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana:  and  cheap  elec- 
tric energy  for  the  power-short  factories  and 
mills  of  the  Northeast. 

Here  in  Canton,  we  find  ourselves  some- 
what lees  than  60  miles  from  the  great 
Lake  Erie  port  of  Cleveland.  Some  might 
ask  what  advantage  would  accrue  to  Canton 
and  to  Stark  County.  It  woifld  mean  a 
great  deal  to  this  area  for  we  find  here  forg- 
ing plants  and  a  basic  steel  Industry  among 
other  great  industrial  enterprises.  A  major 
i»ctor  luider  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  seaway  is  the  transportation  of 
Iron  ore  from  Labrador  to  the  inland  where 
It  can  feed  the  vast  steel  industry.  So, 
you  see,  fxirther  sources  of  ore  and  low  cost 
for  transporting  it  will  have  a  vital  effect 
on  the  future  of  not  only  Canton  but  Btark 
County  as  well  as  the  State  of  CHiio. 

Since  1923.  when  Presidents  Harding  and 
Coolidge  recommended  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  similar  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  in  some  form  by  every 
President. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  shallow- 
draft  waterway  with  a  14-foot  channel  on  the 
Canadian  side.  It  constitutes  a  bottleneck 
in  the  International  Rapids  section  to  a 
through  waterway  which  otherwise  would 
provide  a  a5-foot  channel  down  river. 

The  present  waterway  is  inadequate  to 
handle  substantial  quantities  of  new  ton- 
nage above  the  approximately  10  million  tons 
It  now  carries. 

Regular  movement  of  ore  westbound  from 
the  new  mines  in  Labrador  is  scheduled  to 
start  next  year.  Therefore,  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  means  be  available  to  transport 
this  ore  inland.  Its  movement  is  particu- 
larly significant  to  the  defense,  industrial, 
and  other  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  plan  approved  by  the  President  and 
the  Cabinet,  and  which  is  embodied  in  pend- 
ing legislation,  would  provide  for  a  27-foot 
channel  linking  Lake  Brie  with  the  deeper 
water  below  IfontreaL  United  States  par- 
ticipation would  be  contingent  upon  the 
completion  of  arrangements  for  the  under- 
lying power  project.  Both  the  State  of 
New  York  Power  Authority  and  Ontario 
interests  are  prepared  to  move  forward 
promptly  with  this  power  project. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  seaway  phase  of 
the  project  would  cost  the  United  States, 
including  interest  during  construction, 
about  996  million.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  a  self -liquidating  project  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  would  take  only  50  years. 

The  self-liquidation  asp>ect  is  especially 
Important  because  of  budgetary  implications 
and  because  of  the  very  potential  effect  on 
the  United  States  defense  and  commercial 
Interests,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  trans- 
portation policy.  President  Eisenhower,  as 
do  I  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  has 
tinanlmoualy  approved  the  project,  believes 
that  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  taken 


segments 
we  firmly 
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as  a  who!  s.  make  participation  desirable.  We 
believe  t  lat  the  entire  national  good  must 
be  consid  ered.  rather  than  the  effect  on  small 
of  our  national  economy.  Actually, 
believe  it  will  enhance  all  segments 
of  the  ec4  nomy — ^increase  the  earnings  of  all. 
not  cut  t  tiem. 

And  til  B  favorable  action  we  have  taken  is 
consistent  with  the  administration  policy  of 
considering  each  major  construction  project 
upon  its  aaerlts.  There  are  six  major  reasons 
why  we  I  ave  approved  it. 

I  have'  already  told  you  that  the  interests 
of  the  Na  ;ion,  taken  as  a  whole,  make  partici- 
pation d(  Birable.    The  other  five  reasons  are : 

1.  Part  cipation  by  this  country  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  seaway  would 
increase  defense  advantages  and  would,  in 
time  of  emergency,  assure  it  of  full  benefits 
of  Joint  I  articipation  with  Canada. 

a.  Participation  by  the  United  States 
would  sti  engthen  our  strategic  position  at  all 
times  res  lecting  use  of  the  seaway  tor  trans- 
portatloc  of  biuic  materials. 

3.  Conttruction  of  the  International 
Rapids  lection  on  the  United  States  side 
would  be  more  economical  than  construction 
of  the  ne  sessary  canals  on  the  Canadian  side. 
This  wov  Id  result  in  lower  tolls  and,  because 
of  its  design,  the  American  project  would 
constitute  a  superior  navigation  facility  in 
certain  aipects. 

4.  The  seaway,  extending  from  Lake  Irle 
to  Montr  >al,  would  be  self-liquidating. 

6.  Barlr  initiation  and  completion  of  the 
project  it  in  the  natlcmal  interest. 

The  bu  Ik  of  the  commerce  moving  over  the 
seaway  i  ould  be  American.  If  we  do  not 
participa  »,  Canada  plans  to  go  ahead  on  her 
own  and  we.  therefore,  would  not  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and 
the  estat  Ushment  of  tolls. 

It  Is  Important,  because  of  the  large 
amount  }f  Uziited  States  commerce  which 
will  be  n  oving  over  It,  that  we  have  a  voice 
in  the  t}lls.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  th«  construction  of  the  International 
Rapids  canals  on  the  United  States  side 
wo\ild  net  only  be  more  econcxnical  to  con- 
struct. bi  It  would  result  in  lower  toUs. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  factors,  the 
seaway  iii  something  that  you  and  I  mu^t 
support  IS  a  means  of  bettering  the  eco- 
nomic Iii  e  of  the  Nation  and  of  strengthen- 
ing our  I  aUon's  defenses. 


n  e  Editor  Looks  at  tlio  War 


E^TTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

ION.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  kiMuUk 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVEB 

ednesday,  May  20,  1953 

S.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
W.  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
ve  Age,  Scottsboro.  Ala..  en- 
Editor  Looks  at  the  War." 
my  mind,  a  careful  and  com- 
appraisal  of  the  dangeroiis 
international  situation  which  confronts 
our  country.  To  my  mind,  Editor  Camp- 
bell cuts  through  a  lot  of  the  window 
dressing  in  our  international  policy  and 
presents  our  situation  in  the  right  per- 
spective. I  commend  to  each  Member 
of  Cong^ss  the  careful  reading  of  this 
down-to4eatth  appraisal: 

TBI  Editob  Looks  at  tbi  Wab 
coimtry 
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is  excited  over  the  prisoner 

with  the  Reds  even  though  we  did 

I  Ive  10  tat  1  to  get  some  of  ours 

the    Red    prison   camps.      The 

the  propaganda   working  high 


now  and  the  price  for  each  additional  ex- 
change will  come  higher.  It  Is  gn.<.t  to 
get  the  few  back  we  are  getting,  but  we 
must  not  consider  this  a  victory  In  the 
Korean  war.  All  signs  Indicate  ttiat  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers  were  brutally 
butchered  after  they  were  captured. 

Truce  tallu  are  to  be  resiuned  and  there 
la  optimism  over  that  new  start  toward  peaoa 
In  Korea. 

Looking  beyond  the  present  prisoner  ex- 
change, the  truce  negotiations,  there  are 
many,  many  difficult  problems  to  be  faced 
in  Korea.  Only  the  superoptimistic  can  see 
the  Korean  matter  put  straight  on  an  hooor- 
able  basis. 

It  Is  the  writer's  guess  that  the  Reds  will 
make  more  progress  with  the  peace  offensive 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  free  wnrld  is 
so  hungry  for  peace  and  the  opportunity  to 
stop  preparing  for  war  that  they  w  Mwepi 
almost  any  price  as  a  bait. 

The  writer  cannot  believe  there  is  good 
will  from  the  Reds  in  the  present  or  future 
negotiations.  The  Conununist  world  cannot 
live  or  8\irvive  without  some  sort  of  con- 
tinuous offensive.  If  it  slows  down,  it  will 
begin  sliding  back.  I  have  never  thought 
the  Reds  would  rather  fight  for  a  point  than 
get  it  for  nothing  by  propaganda  and  bully- 
ing. But  after  the  Chinese  Reds  hit  our 
forces  in  Korea  the  free  world  is  deathly 
afraid  that  the  Russians  might  do  that  thing, 
too.  so  we  do  not  want  to  take  even  the 
slightest  chance  of  making  them  mad  enough 
to  fight. 

Our  allies  in  the  United  Nations,  or  most 
of  them,  are  right  now  willing  to  sell  seats 
in  that  body,  which  is  presumed  to  halt  ag- 
gressors, to  the  aggressors  themselves,  hoping 
that  accepting  the  Reds  that  it  will  buy 
peace.  To  me  all  this  la  silly  and  poor 
business. 

The  United  States  is  now  frantically  run- 
ning over  the  world  trying  to  mend  leaks  in 
our  purchased  friendships.  As  I  predicted 
and  expected,  the  Republican  leadership  Is 
doing  about  the  same  things  the  Democrats 
did  and  would  have  done.  President  Eisen- 
hower made  a  speech  that  was  hailed  as 
a  jim-darter  on  telling  the  Reds  off.  I  heard 
it  and  it  sounded  like  the  same  old  speeches 
we  have  lieen  hearing,  for  it  said.  "You  be 
good  and  well  be  good  and  let's  everybody  be 
happy."  To  me  that  Is  water  on  a  duck's 
back.  The  Reds  will  be  good  when  it  pays 
them  to  be  good. 

It  is  my  profound  belief  that  Russia  would 
have  struck  us  openly  a  good  while  ago  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  can  recall  only  recent- 
ly that  Hitler  looked  like  he  was  on  top  and 
the  same  way  for  TOjo  and  Mussolini,  but 
they  got  ears  pinned  back  and  where  are  they 
now?  That  is  what  is  holding  Rvissia  back, 
not  love  for  any  sort  of  peace. 

Russia  and  China  cannot  lick  the  rest  of 
the  world,  now  or  ever,  but  from  the  wonder- 
ful way  the  United  States  has  treated  fallen 
enemies  the  Reds  may  figure  that  they  could 
start  a  fight  and  If  they  did  lose  it.  the 
United  States  i^uld  pick  them  up  and  put 
them  in  biuiness  again.  We  have  done  that 
thing  two  wars  in  a  row,  and  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  believe  we  would  do  it  again. 

The  new  Russian  rulers  are  fighting  secret- 
ly among  themselves,  too,  and  they  have  a 
lot  more  trouble  at  home  than  they  let  be 
known.  I  predict  the  present  big  boy,  Malen- 
kov,  will  last  only  a  brief  spell  in  power,  but 
wUle  he  is  there  he  will  do  all  he  can  to 
scare  his  people  to  death  and  try  to  hold 
them  that  way.  The  serioiis  aspect  of  the 
whole  thing  48  that  the  people  over  here  do 
not  scare  with  talk  or  threat — we  jvist  believe 
everybody  is  good  Mixta  they  knock  us  down 
a  couple  of  times.  Then  we  jump  up  and 
yell  and  fight  and  have  won  so  far. 

The  Chinese  Reds  have  to  obey  Russia. 
All  their  fighting  tools  come  from  Russia, 
We  have  bent  over  backward  for  3  or  4  years 
pledging  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
we  hit  China  a  blow.    That  naturally  gives 
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Russia  an  ally  with  no  danger  of  a  kick- 
back. 

As  for  Korea,  it  la  going  to  be  somebody's 
problem  for  a  long  time  to  coum  and  the 
Reds  are  going  to  make  it  our  headache 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Korea  wil)  go  down 
In  history  for  being  the  most  fought  over 
and  talked  over  spot  on  the  globe.  The  Ko- 
reans, always  a  peaceful  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, got  caught  between  two  powerful  adr 
versaries  because  Korea  happened  to  be  In 
the  wrong  spot  and  Korea  got  chewed  to  Uts 
In  the  grinding  war. 

The  Jape  had  Korea  In  bondage  for  years 
and  t>efore  they  got  two  whiffs  of  freedom 
they  got  caught  in  another  mill  of  fate.  I 
feel  sorry  for  the  remnants  of  Korea.  The 
place  is  now  full  of  helpless  people,  a  greato' 
part  of  them  disabled  or  hungry  chUdren. 
Nothing  would  be  aC  more  hcqie  to  theee 
people  than  to  get  the  bcnnbing  and  fight- 
ing stopped.  They  have  lived  in  3  years  of 
heU.  That  is  why  I  know  the  Reds  can't 
win.  The  big  boy  in  all  wars  will  iee  to  tt 
that  the  sharpest  sword  is  given  into  the 
safest  hands.  Man  cannot  always  control 
himself  or  control  other  men  very  well.  Man 
Is  a  very  small  potato  in  the  real  schmne  of 
things. 

We  look  back  over  the  last  80  to  40  years 
and  teU  ourselves  that  man  is  getting  out  of 
control  and  will  destroy  himself.  Folks 
thought  that  same  thing  a  thousand  years 
ago,  or  longer,  when  man's  greed  put  him 
on  the  warpath  against  other  men.  The 
pages  of  history  are  full  of  leaders  who 
thought  they  would  conquer  all  other  men 
and.  too.  the  pages  of  history  are  jammed 
with  sad  endings  for  those  conquerors  to  be. 

I  think  it  wUl  always  be  this  way  and  I 
believe  the  Reds  will  not  stop  until  they 
have  gone  too  far  and  set  the  world  ablaze. 

Free  people  have  always  had  deadly 
enemies.  The  one  we  have  now  is  deadly 
as  any  of  the  past  but  we  are  as  strong  and 
stronger  than  ever  before.  We  must  always 
be  vigilant.  That  Is  the  way  to  buy  free- 
dom and  pfrapei 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN  ' 

or  FCMMrrLVAiiiA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette  of  May 
20.  1953.  enUtled  'Foraging  in  Public 
Domain": 

P^>KAcnrG  at  Public  Dokaut 

One  of  the  most  patent  pieces  of  special- 
interest  legislation  ever  offered  in  Congress 
will  be  considered  in  heculngs  dxiring  the 
latter  part  of  this  week  by  the  Hoxose  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands.  The  measure 
is  H.  R.  4023.  introduced  by  Congressman 
WcsLST  A.  D'EwAST.  of  Montana.  It  may 
justifiably  be  labeled  as  a  special-interest 
bill,  since  it  would  give  the  interests  of  less 
than  20.000  persons  priority  over  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  American  people. 

According  to  the  1952  report  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  there  were  then  19,708 
livestock  operators  who  bought  permits  to 
use  the  public  ranges  of  the  national  forests 
for  grazing  purposes.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  D'Ewart  bill,  existing  grazing  permits 
would  be  frozen  in  the  hands  of  the  holders 
or  those  they  choose  to  pass  them  on  to; 
what  is  now  a  privilege  to  use  our  public 
lands   would   be   converted   Into  a  salable. 


rentable,  or  Inheritable  right;  ]^)rest  Service 
administrators  would  te  prevented  from 
making  necessary  changes  in  the  type  of 
livestock  use  or  Ixjundaries  of  grazing  areas; 
decisions  of  administrators  taken  In  the  In- 
terest of  conservation  would  be  subject  to 
litigation  in  the  ooiuta. 

At  first  glance  the  D'Ewart  measiire  might 
seem  to  be  a  matter  for  concern  only  in  the 
West,  since  the  greatest  acreage  in  our  152 
national  forests  is  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  fact  that  the  national  forests 
are  owned  by  all  of  the  people  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  1952  some  30  million  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  used  the  na- 
tional forests  for  recreational  purposes.  The 
D'Ewart  proposals  would  make  the  conserva- 
tion of  timber,  water,  and  wildlife,  and  the 
providing  of  recreational  areas  subordinate 
to  the  claims  of  a  few  stockmen,  even  though 
the  revenue  from  water,  timber,  and  recrea- 
tion greatly  exceeds  that  from  grazing. 

Residents  of  western  Pennsylvania  have 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  pending 
legislation.  The  600.000-acre  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest.  100  mUes  north  of  Pittsburgh. 
Is  a  major  recreational  area  within  300  miles 
of  15  million  people.  Although  changes  in 
grasing  regulations  would  not  have  an  im- 
portant direct  bearing  on  this  forest,  they 
would  stimulate  the  activity  of  those  who 
would  like  to  oploit  timber  and  mineral 
rights.  John  B.  Oakes,  conservation  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  has  warned  that,  if 
the  grazing  interesU  get  their  foot  in  the 
door  great  encouragement  will  be  given  to 
those  "who  want  to  make  further  inroads  for 
private  purposes  on  the  public  lands."  Lum- 
bermen are  already  urging  the  transfer  of 
public  lands  to  the  States,  which  they  antici- 
pate woiild  be  less  rigid  in  limiting  timber 
cutting  than  the  Federal  Oovemmeht. 

It  was  lees  than  20  years  ago  that  the  Fed-  < 
eral  Government  stepped  in  and  prevented 
overgrazing  from  transf<»ming  public  lands 
Into  a  desert  waste.  If 'livestock  owners  and 
others  who  want  unlimited  foraging  in  the 
public  domain  gain  a  new  foothold  another 
rescue  operation  may  not  be  possible. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF  >T,AmiffA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11, 
in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Senator 
John  J.  Spakkman  made  an  outstanding 
address  to  the  convention  of  the  Alabama 
League  of  Municipalities.  In  intro- 
ducing Senator  Sparkman  to  this  great 
convention  of  Alabama  city  mayors  and 
city  officials,  the  Honorable  Jimmie 
Morgan,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Birming- 
haxa.  had  this  to  say  about  Alabama's 
Junior  Senator: 

Actually,  John  Sparkman  needs  no  Intro- 
duction to  this  disting^uished  group.  I  am 
honored,  nevertheless,  to  present  him  to  yon, 
and  it  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  reekU 
to  you  a  few  things  that  we  know  about  him. 

Alabama  has  for  jrears  been  blessed  with 
great  Senators.  Only  last  year,  political 
scientists  in  a  national  poll  found  that  Ala- 
bama has  about  the  best  pair  of  Senatcns  In 
the  United  States.  Few  States,  if  Indeed 
any,  can  number  among  their  Senattnv  eo 
many  of  such  caliber  as  Oecar  W.  Under- 
wood, Edmudd  W.  Pettus,  John  T.  Morgan, 
Hugo  Black,  and  John  H.  Bankhead. 

I  say  with  complete  conviction  that  John 
Spabsmam  ranks  with  these  outstanding  men. 


One  of  them.  John  Bankhead.  Is  Johnls 
immediate  predece—or.  I  feel  sure  that  Sen- 
ator Rankhesd  woxild  be  satisfied  with  the 
manner  In  which  his  great  leadership  in 
agriculture  and  In  the  formulation  of  sound 
money  and  econcHnlc  policies  of  this  Nation 
Is  being  so  well  ccmtinued  by  John  Spaekman. 

No  one  has  fought  harder  for  the  farmera 
to  enjoy  farm  ownersliip  and  to  have  elec- 
tricity, telephones,  improved  housing,  and  a 
fair  price  for  his  crops  than  John  Spaxkman 
has  during  his  10  years  in  the  House  and  his 
7  years  in  the  Senate. 

No  one  has  fought  harder  for  the  great 
masses  of  people,  the  schoolchildren,  the 
consumer,  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
groups,  and  the  small-business  myn 

And  no  one  has  done  more  for  our  munld- 
fkalitlea  than  has  John  Spaxkjcan. 

He  has  on  many  occasions  proved  to  be  a 
friend  to  all  of  us.  Whether  we  need  help 
In  building  schools,  housing,  roads,  or  in 
solving  any  other  problems  we  may  have,  we 
know  that  we  can  always  co\int  on  him.  I 
have  never  called  on  him  when  I  didn't  get 
help,  and  I  know  the  same  is  true,  and  will 
continue  to  be  true,  with  you. 

John,  we  know  that  you  have  worked  hard 
all  of  your  life.  We  know  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  work  hard  for  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  the  Nation.  We  are  proud  to  have  you 
as  our  Senator. 

We  were  wUling  last  November,  yes,  anx- 
ious, to  share  you  with  all  of  the  people  of 
all  the  States.  We  felt  that  your  leadership  * 
In  building  a  sound  domestic  economy  and 
in  buUding  a  peaceful  world  wo\ild  serve  the 
Nation  welL  To  win  as  Vice  President  was 
not  In  the  cards,  but  Alabama  could  not 
help  but  win.  We'll  still  have  you  as  Senator, 
and  I'm  certain  for  many  more  years. 

Friends,  here  is  a  man  we  all  know,  a  fellow 
'  Democrat  of  many  worthy  accomplishments, 
a  fellow  Alabamian  of  whom  we  are  all  proud, 
John  Spassman. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  speech  delivered  by 
Senator  Spakkman  is  a  compi-ehensive 
comparison  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Democratic  administration  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  during  the  first  100  days  of 
1933,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  present 
Republican  administration  during  its 
first  100  days  in  1953.  The  UUe  of  this 
address  is  "The  First  Hundred  Days: 
1933-1953.- 

I  commend  a  careful  reading  of  this 
fine  address  by  all  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

TBS  Fbut  HtmoasD  Datb:  1933-1963 
(By  Hon.  John  J.  Spaijucan.  of  Alabama) 

On  AprU  29,  the  first  hundred  days  of  the 
Blsehhower  administration  came  to  an  end. 

Even  today,  after  20  years,  the  memcary 
of  those  remarkable  first  hundred  days  under 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  so  vivid  that  news- 
papers of  every  political  complexion  broke 
out  in  a  rash  of  stories  comparing  the  first 
hundred  dajrs  of  F.  D.  R.  with  those  of  the 
new  administration. 

Now,  even  the  most  partisan  observer 
would  agree  that  it  would  be  hard  for  any 
administration  to  equal  those  first  hundred 
days  extending  from  President  Roosevelt's 
Inauguration  on  March  4.  1933.  until  the  ad- 
journment of  the  extraordinary  session  of 
Congress  on  Jime  16. 

Never  before  in  our  history — and  prob- 
ably in  the  history  of  mankind — has  there 
been  such  a  burst  of  creative  action  to  solve 
the  desperate  problems  that  confronted  the 
Nation. 

The  array  of  major  legislation  enacted  > 
during  those  first  hundred  days  has  lost 
none  of  its  dazzling  brilliance  over  20  years: 
The  Emergency  Banking  Act  to  save  the  col- 
lapsing banking  system:  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  pick  the  farmer  up  off 
hie  back;  the  CCC.  the  NBA.  and  the  PubUc 
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Works  Administration — all  deslg(ned  to  put 
hungry  Americans  back  to  work;  reform  leg- 
islation— the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  to 
curb  the  unscrupulous  practices  of  stock 
•peculators;  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance 
Act,  to  give  the  Nation  cotofldence  in  its 
bank  deposits;  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration and  the  Farm  Credit  Act,  to  help 
•  nation  of  mortgage  holders  and  farmers 
•tarring  for  credit;  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  to  harness  the  resources  of  a 
great  region  of  the  South  and  bring  to  it  a 
prosperity  the  South  had  neref  known. 

All  of  these  great  acts  and  others  were 
passed  in  one  unprecedented  session  of  the 
Congress  lasting  little  more  than  3  months. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  these  measures  were 
later  revised  and  modified  and  jierfected. 
and  a  few  were  knocked  down  by  the  courts. 
But  the  overriding  fact  remains  that  under 
the  firm  leadership  and  buoyant  personality 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  we  were  a 
nation  iinafraid  to  strike  out  in  new  dlrec- 
tlon«  to  seek  solutions  for  the  problems  that 
beset  us.  We  were  a  nation  determined  to 
•hake  off  the  despair  and  fear  that  had  pre- 
vailed before  Roosevelt  took  the  helm. 

Defenders  of  the  present  administration 
will  contend  that  it  is  unfair  to  compare 
these  startling  achievements  of  20  years  ago 
with  the  legislative  achievements  of  the 
present  Congress  during  its  first  hxindred 
days.  They  will  yell  "foul"  when  we  point 
out  that  legislative  achievements  Ln  the 
first  hundred  days  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration include  such  cosmic  laws  as  the  one 
authorising  temporary  construction  work  on 
the  Capitol  grounds;  and  the  one  removing 
monthly  limitations  on  the  official  long- 
distance calls  and  telegrams  of  House  Mem- 
bers; and  the  one  extending  the  duty-free 
Importation  of  personal  and  hovMehold  ef- 
fects of  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel. 

In  fact,  only  one  majcv  piece  of  legisla- 
tion— that  of  continuing  the  powers  of  the 
President  to  reorganize  the  Oovemment — 
has  been  passed  d\iring  this  first  hxmdred 
days,  and  then  only  because  the  Democrats 
backed  up  the  President  and  saved  him  from 
the  eff<H:ts  of  his  own  party  to  curb  his 
powers.  This  is  nothing  new.  It  may  be 
Interesting  to  note  that  this  power  has  been 
given  to  every  President  for  many  years 
back. 

Defenders  of  the  present  Administration 
will  contend  that  any  comparison  between 
the  achievements  in  the  100-day  period  of 
each  is  unfair  because  President  Eisenhower 
did  not  take  office  in  the  desiierately  critical 
period  that  confronted  F.  D.  R.  in  1033. 

On  this  point,  I  think  that  we  Democrats 
should  be  most  grateful  to  our  Republican 
friends  for  reminding  the  country  of  the 
enormous  differences  between  the  Republi- 
can heritage  today  and  the  Democratic  heri- 
tage 30  years  earlier. 

Of  course.  President  Roosevelt  had  to 
move  boldly  and  swiftly — but  only  because 
la  years  of  Republican  rule  had  left  the 
country  flat  on  its  back  and  literally  in  a 
state  of  near-panic.  Of  coxirse.  President 
Elsenhower  is  not  called  upon  to  take  the 
drastic  measvires  of  the  first  hundred  days 
of  the  New  Deal — because  after  30  years  of 
Democratic  government,  the  country  was  at 
the  highest  level  of  prosperity  in  Its  history. 
So  let  us  grant  the  Republicans  their  point 
that  it  is  unfair  to  compare  Republican 
chaos  and  depression  with  Democratic  pros- 
perity, and  thank  them  for  mentioning  the 
difference. 

But  while  conceding  that  we  should  not 
expect  of  this  Congress  the  vast  array  of 
legislation  enactrj  20  years  ago,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  concede  that  the  Nation  stands 
less  in  need  of  a  firm  hand  at  the  helm  than 
20  years  ago. 

In  1933,  we  had  to  steer  our  way  carefully 
out  of  the  rocks  of  domestic  economic  ruin. 
Today,  the  principal  task  that  confronts  the 
administration  is  to  steer  not  only  this  Na- 
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in  our  midst,  but  from  irrespon- 
in  responsible  positions  in  the 
Party  who  would  plunge  us  into 
at  the  wrong  place  and  under  the 
conditions.    Again  It  is  to  the  Demo- 
Congress  that  the  President  must 
help. 

the  narrow  ooxirse  between  ap- 
and  weakness  on  the  one  hand, 
bravado  on  the  other,  will  re- 
only  the  wisdom  to  see  and  to  plot 
,  but  also  a  firm,  courageous  hand 
wheel. 

to  date,  in  international  af- 

^resldent   Eisenhower   has   seen   and 

the  wisdom  of  the  general  course 

the   Democratic    administration    fol- 

perslstently  and  patiently.    He  has 

with  great  courage  the  temptation 

through  on  his  campaign  {H-omises, 

adopt  p<^icy  change  merely  for  the 

change. 

as  he  continues  to  follow  this 

I  am  confident  he  will  have  the  sup- 

the  Democrats.    I  wish  I  coiUd  be  as 

he  will  have  the  support  of  his  own 
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he  lack  of  firm  leadership  diirlng  the 

days  that  is  causing  great  concern 

\u,  including  many  of  the  President's 

supporters.    Since  the  need  for 

leadership  is  no  less  great  today  than  it 

rears  ago,  it  is  Interesting  to  compare 

o1  leervers  said,  then  and  now. 

qxample,  the  New  York  Times  eom- 

In  an  editcolal  on  June  18.  1933 — 

oS  the  100  days: 

President  Roosevelt  (the  country) 

rapid     succession     of     cotirageous 

and  efforts  and  achievements  •  •  *. 

to  discover  once  more  that  a  fresh 

mind  in  the  Executive  can  make 

wh4els  go  roxmd." 

this   with   an   editorial  in   the 

Washin^n    Post    (which    supported   Gen- 

at  the  end  of  this  hundred 


end 


good 

active 


11 
hofsrever, 


more  popular  men  have  entered  the 
louse   than   the  man   whose   Presl- 
100  days  old  today  •   *  •.    In  gen- 
the  President  seems  unwilling 
with  the  problem  of  the  'willful 
the    Republicans.      In    conse- 
his  leadership  seems  spasmodic." 
York  Herald  Tribune,  an  ardent- 
paper,  said  in  March  1933: 
new   Executive   speaks   like   a   true 
<  rho   realizes    the    difficulties    before 
faces  them  unafraid." 

this  with  the  observation  of  the 

Evening   Star,    also    an    Elsen- 

s^pporter,  on  February  15,  less  than 

after  the  general  took  office: 

the  great  difficulties  that  beset  the 

crxisades  •   •   •  was  the  indecision 

crusaders'  leadership.    Last  week,  it 

if  history  might  be  repeating  it- 

In^ecislon  and  confusion  continued  to 

of  the  day." 

Lippman    said    last    month    that 

a  rather  general  feeling  in  Wash- 

the  administration  has  not  yet 

leadership,  direction,  and  purpose 

coxintry  expected  and  the  times 


of 


an 


order 


ttiat 


tie 
tie 


e^en  so  conservative  an  observer  as 

liokolsky  felt  obliged  to  point  out, 

17.    that    "there    is    considerable 

that  the   Eisenhower  admlnls- 

not  take  hold." 

tl^ere  is  another  contrast  equally  as 

the  contrast  In  leadership,  to  be 


drawn  between  the  ffavt  hundred  days  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  those 
of  F.  D.  R. — one  that  bodes  ill  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  especially  for  the  South. 

While  the  first  100  days  20  years  ago  were 
filled  with  measures  and  policies  designed  to 
enrich  our  country  and  all  its  people,  the 
first  100  days  of  the  new  administration  seem 
to  set  a  pattern  destined  to  produce  grow- 
ing hardships  for  the  American  people  and 
to  deplete  otir  Nation's  resources  and  wealth. 

For  example,  one  of  the  greatest  measures 
passed  during  those  famous  100  days  was  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  under  which 
the  water  power  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  was 
put  to  work  and  sold  to  municipalities,  to 
homes,  and  to  industry  alike  at  lower  rats* 
than  ever  before  known  In  the  South. 

Today  we  stand  at  the  brink  of  another 
great  water  power  development — the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  in  Idaho — but  this  adminis- 
tration, unlike  the  one  30  years  ago,  has 
turned  its  back  on  the  opportunity.  The 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  site  is  the  greatest  un- 
developed water  power  site  in  the  Nation. 
Only  a  large  and  multiple  purpose  dam  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  Interior  Department 
can  develop  fully  the  river's  great  resources. 

Yet  the  new  administration  has  rsvsrssd 
the  power  policies  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istrations and  favors  smaller  single-purpose 
dams  by  private  power  companies.  This 
policy  will  result  in  a  loss  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  kilowatts  of  power  when  power 
is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Such  a  policy  followed  through  may  very 
well  mean  the  crippling  of  TVA  and  no  new 
river  projects  in  Alabama-  for  the  next  4 
years.  It  could  and  probably  will  mean  a 
setback  for  REA. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  undertook 
great  programs  to  conserve  and  develop  our 
Nation's  rtaouTcen.  But  it  took  this  admin- 
istration Just  a  little  over  100  days  to  piish 
through  Congress  the  first  giant  step  in  the 
program  of  the  big  giveaway,  the  so-called 
tldelands  oil  bill.  Both  Hoxises  of  Congress 
have  passed— and  it  is  assxuned  the  Presi- 
dent wUl  algn — a  bill  giving  to  3  States,  ac- 
cording to  conservative  estimates,  »60  billion 
in  oil  and  gas  resources  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  on  3  different  occasions,  in  3 
separate  cases,  belong  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama and  of  all  the  other  47  States. 

You  have  heard  much  about  the  long  time 
used  by  the  Senate  in  considering  this  leg- 
islation. Apparently  no  (Umage  was  done 
to  the  legislative  program.  Ihe  Senate  is 
not  in  session  today  simply  becatise  we  have 
run  out  of  grist.  Republican-controlled 
committees  have  placed  no  bills  on  the  cal- 
endar which  the  RepubUcan  leadership  feels 
are  important  enough  to  keep  the  Senate  at 
work. 

Perhaps  the  merits  and  demerits  of  no 
other  legislation  ever  rersived  a  better  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate.  Facts  and  legal  and 
constitutional  matters  were  brovight  out 
there  that  had  not  previously  been  con- 
sidered. By  the  way,  I  may  remind  you  that 
it  was  two  of  President  Elsenhower's  own 
Cabinet  Members — Secretary  of  Interior  Mc- 
Kay and  Attorney  General  Brownell — who 
raised  the  questions  and  suggested  that  a 
plan  be  worked  out  to  allow  these  oil  re- 
sources to  be  developed  by  the  States  rather 
than  that  they  be  given  away. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  pointed  out  In- 
ternational complications. 

However,  the  Republican  platform  had 
called  for  the  give  away  and  in  spite  of 
warnings  from  these  Cabinet  members  to 
the  Senate  the  determination  held  to  rush 
this  legislation  through  within  the  first  100 
days.  They  did  not  quite  make  it — but  al- 
most. 

I  recognize  that  among  some  of  us  in 
Congress  there  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  question.  In  my  Judgment, 
however,  the  Nation  will  never  have  a  better 
opportunity  than  that  offered  by  these  rich 
resources  to  strengthen  its  public  school  sys- 
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tem,  to  provide  for  national  defense,  and  to 
reduce  the  taxpayers'  load. 

Compared  to  the  big  give  away,  dollar- 
wise.  Teapot  Dome  could  not  even  get  up 
enough   steam  to  whistle. 

Flagrant  raids  on  oiu*  resources  both  by 
legislation  and  administrative  fiat,  and 
threats  of  more  to  follow,  have  been  even 
too  much  for  at  least  two  stalwart  Republi- 
can Senators. 

According  to  an  item  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  May  7,  Republican  Senator 
AiKEM.  of  Vermont,  stated  that  he  regarded 
the  ttdelands  bill  as  the  first  step  in  a  con- 
certed attack  on  our  natxiral  resources. 

Senator  Aiken  also  said: 

"Those  interests  which  want  to  make  away 
with  o\ir  national  heritage  are  exerting  every 
pressure  they  can  on  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

"Politically,  the  greatest  danger  the  Presi- 
dent faces  is  the  attempted  raid  on  the  re- 
sources of  America.  The  public  didn't  vote 
for  a  change  of  administration  because  they 
wanted  our  resources  stolen. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**They*rs  bringing  to  bear  (these  special 
Interests)  as  much  pressiire  as  they  can. 
Every  argument  they  can  think  of  is  being 
used.  They're  telling  Ike:  'We  supported 
you,  we  voted  for  you,  and  now  you've  got 
to  come  across'." 

According  to  the  same  news  item.  Senator 
Coopxa,  Republican,  of  Kentucky,  agreed 
that  the  President  must  "lay  down  the  law" 
If  he  hopes  to  avoid  continuoxis  attempts  by 
presaure  groups  to  weaken  Government  con- 
trol over  the  Nation's  vast  natural  wealth. 

Who  can  forget  that  it  was  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  in  its  first  100  days,  that 
passed  the  first  major  law  to  assure  the 
farmers  of  this  coxintry  a  decent  price  for 
their  produce  and  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  their  families?  The  Agriculttval 
Adjxistment  Act — the  Triple  A — first  enunci- 
ated the  policy  that  the  prevention  of  star- 
vation and  foreclosure  was  no  luxury  to  be 
afforded  only  a  few  farmers  in  prosperous 
times.  Tlfese  were  things  that  the  Nation 
ought  to  provide  for  all  its  farmers  all  of 
the  time. 

Now,  however,  we  are  entering  a  new  era — 
In  which  farm  price  supports  are  only  to 
be  tised  in  cases  of  "imdue  disaster,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  No 
one  has  yet  explained  to  me  what  a  "due" 
disaster  is. 

You  may  remember  that  the  New  Deal's 
farm  program  was  ridiculed  for  favoring 
plowing  under  the  little  pigs.  The  new  Ben- 
son plan,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  consists  merely 
of  "plowing  under"  many  of  the  little  family 
size  farms. 

Democrats  gave  the  farmer  light  and  pros- 
perity. Republicans  seem  bent  on  returning 
him  to  darkness  and  hard  times. 

The  Roosevelt  administration,  in  its  first 
hundred  days,  moved  swiftly  to  ease  the 
desperate  credit  situation  and  to  get  more 
money,  at  reasonable  credit  terms  into  the 
hands  of  home  buyers,  small-business  men, 
farmers,  and  mufilcipallties.  The  present 
administration,  on  the  other  hand,  has  de- 
liberately set  about  to  make  money  scarce, 
xo  revert  to  the  old  Republican  policy  of 
hard  credit  terms  and  high  Interest  rates. 

This  untimely  and  unnecessary  policy  was 
launched  recently  with  the  deliberate  raising 
of  Interest  on  Government  bonds  to  3*4  per- 
cent— a  30  percent  increase  over  that  of  pres- 
ently held  similar  bonds. 

I  have  mentioned  the  giveaway  program  to 
the  few.  I  caU  this  deliberate  hard  term 
high  interest  rate  credit  policy  the  take- 
away program  from  the  many. 

I  said  at  the  same  time  that  the  30  percent 
rate  increase  in  Government  bonds  was  more 
than  was  necessary,  that  it  would  force  up 
Interest  on  other  Government  supported 
credit  programs  and  that  Increase  in  interest 
rates  on  private  lending  would  follow,  and 


that  It  would  "take  away"  from  the  people 
of  this  cotmtry — and  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford it — billions  of  dollars.  Let  \i»  see  how 
it  is  already  doing  so. 

In  1944.  Congress,  out  of  gratitude  to  our 
millions  of  servicemen,  set  up,  among  other 
things,  a  housing  program  whereby  a  veteran 
cotild  buy  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  have  the  mortgage  guaranteed  by  the 
Government.  Over  3  million  veterans  have 
so  far  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
and  have  established  a  wonderful  record  of 
repayment. 

Other  millions  of  World  War  n  and  Korean 
veterans — over  13  million  are  eligible — still 
hope  to  participate  in  this  program.  Since 
last  Tuesday,  however,  any  veteran  who 
buys  a  home  imder  this  program  will  find  it 
necessary  to  do  1  of  3  things — either  pay  up 
to  $1,000  or  more  for  the  same  house  he  has 
been  getting,  or  take  a  house  with  I  room 
less. 

For  the  last  few  years  approximately  $3 
billion  in  VA-guaranteed  loans  were  under- 
written each  year.  If  the  same  amoimt  of 
GI  loans  continues,  the  increase  in  the  rate 
by  one- half  of  1  percent  means  an  Increase  in 
the  payments  by  veterans  of  915  million  an- 
nually. Thus  it  takes  away  $15  million  each 
year  from  the  veterans  of  our  country.  This 
grows  to  $30  million  the  second  year,  to  $45 
million  the  third  year,  and  so  on,  tintil  the 
mortgages  are  paid. 

Coupled  with,  or  following  naturally  the 
administration's  action  relative  to  GI  homes, 
interest  rates  increased  on  all  home  mort- 
gages. 

Thus  should  the  present  rate  of  home 
buying  continue  at  least  another  $70  mil- 
lion compounded  annually  will  be  added  to 
the  backs  of  home  buyers. 

Ihese  additional  annual  costs  will  liter- 
ally run  into  billions  of  dollars  over  a  period 
of  years. 

In  the  long  nin  it  will  mean  fewer  homes 
built,  and  fewer.  Instead  of  more  home  mort- 
gage loans. 

Taxpayers  will  now  have  to  pay  additional 
millions  of  dollars  for  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  An  Increase  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  on  each  billion  refinanced — and 
that  was  the  Increase  in  the  recent  bond  is- 
sue— will  cost  taxpayers  of  this  coxintry  $7^ 
million  each  year.  We  will  not  refinance 
right  away  the  whole  $266  billion  debt — a 
debt,  by  the  way,  due  almost  entirely  to 
wars — but  we  mxist  eventually  refinance  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  so  the  extra  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  can  eventually  be  between  $1  and 
$2  billion  annually. 

Charges  on  the  $330  billion  of  private 
debts  are  bound  to  increase  even  more  than 
three -foxirths  percent.  An  upward  adjust- 
ment of  1  percent  alone  on  private  debts  will 
cost  the  consxuners  of  this  country  $3.3  bil- 
lion annually. 

To  have  to  pay  these  higher  interests  and 
carrying  charges  on  automobiles,  refrig- 
erators, television  sets,  fximltxire,  etc.,  will 
simply  mean  in  the  long  rxin  the  pxirchase  of 
less  and  less  of  these  goods. 

Businessmen,  particxilarly  small -bxislness 
men,  will  sxiffer  because  of  this  new  policy 
of  hard  terms  and  high  rates.  Already  small 
firms  in  Alabama  have  complained  to  me 
that  they  are  finding  it  necessary  to  accept 
harder  terms  and  to  pay  higher  Interest  rates 
for  needed  capital.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
are  having  their  loans  called. 

Small  firms  need  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  and  at  reasonable  Interest  rates.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  such  credit. 

Most  farmers  mxist  borrow  money  with 
which  to  make  their  crops  and  to  modernize 
their  farms.  I  have  had  reports  from  all 
over  Alabama  that  farm  loans  are  being 
tightened  up,  that  terms  are  harder  and  in- 
terest rates  are  increasing. 

In  the  face  of  declining  Incomes,  the  ad- 
ministration has  raised  Interest  rates  to  4 


percent  on  Department  of  Agrlcultxire  price 
support  loans  lor  farmers  lor  their  1953 
crops. 

Farm  prices  dropped  an  additional  2  per- 
cent last  month.  In  Alabama  alone,  cash 
income  for  the  first  2  months  of  this  year 
was  3V4  million  less  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  It  is  admitted  that  farmers'  in- 
comes in  1963  will  be  the  lowest  since  1941. 

Still  the  administration  persists  In  its 
policy  of  hard  credit  terms  for  farmers. 

ScMne  days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
txire gave  a  little  ray  of  hope  by  pledging  to 
revitalize  oxir  sagging  farm  export  market. 
Yet  the  first  concrete  move  in  this  field  was 
to  raise  interest  rates  to  the  highest  ever 
charged  on  repayable  loans  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  foreign  countries  to 
enable  them  to  buy  oxir  cotton,  peanuts,  and 
other  crops. 

We  in  Alabama  know  the  necessity  for 
export  markets.  Over  the  last  5  years  about 
38  percent  of  oxir  cotton  has  been  sold  out- 
side the  United  States.  This  is  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  oxir  total  production. 

Crippling  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  may  very  well  cause  a  fxirther 
drop  in  farm  exports. 

The  administration's  new  credit  policy  Is 
absolutely  certain  to  cripple  such  programs 
as  REA;  rxiral  telephones;  crop  insxirance; 
price  suppcnl^;  farm  exp<HiA;  farm  ownerl 
ship;  and  farm  hoxislng. 

This  new  money  policy  of  harder  terms 
and  higher  rates  will  also  impose  an  added 
burden  on  financing  needs  of  municipalities. 
All  of  you  know  all  too  weU  that  the  towns 
and  cities  of  this  Nation  have  to  fioat  bond 
issues  to  build  and  maintain  normal  services 
such  as  schools,  housing,  roads,  water  sup* 
ply,  and  sewerage  systems. 

In  the  future,  you  will  pay  additional 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  do  so. 

These  policies  are  designed,  the  Republi- 
cans tell  xis,  to  "mop  up"  excess  spending 
power.  The  trouble  is  they  hit  the  great 
masses  of  people  who  have  no  excessive 
spending  power  and  on  whom  in  the  long 
rxm  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation 
depends.  If  they  are  reasonably  well  off,  if 
they  have  reasonably  adequate  dollars  with 
which  to  p'orchase  goods  and  services,  the 
economy  will  remain  stable. 

If.  however,  the  cost  of  credit — credit,  I 
repeat,  without  which  these  millions  of  busi- 
ness and  famUy  and  city  xmits  cannot  carry 
on  their  daily  affairs — ^is  to  deprive  them 
unnecessarily  of  dollars  they  need  to  buy 
homes,  to  rxm  their  bxislnesses,  to  make  their 
crops,  to  send  their  children  to  school,  to 
buy  their  clothing,  food,  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  life,  and  to  maintain  normal  services 
and  fxinctions,  there  is  bound  to  be  at  the 
best  a  serloxis  economic  recession,  or  at  the 
worst  a  dlsastroxis  depression  that  woxild 
play  havoc  with  both  oxir  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs. 

Such  policies  as  the  administration  is  now 
following  brought  on  the  depression  of  the 
1920'8.  Most  people.  In  speaking  of  the  de- 
pression, think  about  it  as  beginning  in  1929. 

For  the  farmer  and  the  masses  of  people  it 
began  in  the  early  1920's  as  a  resxilt  of  the 
deliberate  policy  of  hard  terms  and  hig^ 
rates  at  the  time. 

Dxiring  the  first  hundred  days  of  F.  D.  B. , 
we  saw  many  programs  and  policies  initiated 
which  removed  fear  and  restoired  hope  and 
confidence. 

Dxiring  the  past  100  days  we  see  these  pro- 
grams and  policies  being  scuttled.  We  see 
evidences  of  fear  once  more  taking  hold, 
people  wondering  again  what  the  futxire  may 
bring. 

We  are  not  asked  to  repeal  these  programs 
in  Congress,  although  that  may  come  later. 
That,  though,  would  be  obvloxis;  the  people 
could  xtnderstand  better  how  their  welfare 
Is  being  sabotaged. 
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TnrtwMl.  ttiese  prognoM  wsdA  poUciM  tarn 
brtng  wMtkened  utA  threatened  by  edmln- 
IstntlTe  regulatlona.  by  nonaupport  o€  lb* 
eseeutlve  tmmcb  at  Oorcnunent. 

look  at  this  list,  every  otie  at  which 
under  attack: 

I.  Credit  for  cltlea.  farmers,  home  biiyera, 
■naU-bualneM  men.  at  reaaonable  terma  and 
Interact  rates. 

3.  Farm  ownership  and  farm  housing. 

3.  The  farm  prlce-eupport  program. 

4.  Rural  etoctrlfleatloa  and  rural  tele- 
pbooes. 

6.  Soli  conservation. 

0.  Social  security  for  the  aged  and  de> 
pendent. 

7.  River  developments. 

8.  Adequate  roads. 

9.  Hospital  construction,  and  other  health 
programs. 

10.  Low-rrat  housing  and  slum  clearance. 

II.  Airport  developments. 
y%.  Vocational  education. 

IS.  The  sehool-Itmch  program. 

14.  Small-business  participation  In  the  de> 
tense  program. 

15.  Redproeal  trade  which  promotes  for- 
eign trade  and  gives  employment  to  millions 
ot  farmers  and  tactarj  workers. 

16.  Preservation  of  wildlife,  forestry,  and 
other  conservation  programa. 

17.  The  TVA. 

No  section  of  the  country  stands  to  lose 
more  In  the  weakening  and  curtailment  of 
these  programs  than  does  Alabama  and  In- 
deed the  entire  South. 

In  the  field  of  internatlimal  relations  we 
have  been  more  fortunate. 

The  President  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  the 
ftirelgn-poUcy  course  charted  for  him  by  the 
previous   Democratic  administration. 

We  have  beard  a  great  deal  about  the  "dy- 
namic new  foreign  policy"  but  to  date  what 
we  have  seen  Is  merely  an  eloquent  restate- 
ment at  the  policies  laid  down  during  the 
past  few  years.  Nothing  could  prove  this 
mcMre  dramatically  or  conclusively  than  a 
comparison  between  the  speech  made  by 
Prealdent  KlsecUower  on  Thursday,  April  16. 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
■tutors,  and  the  oft-expressed  policy  of  the 
previous  administration. 

The  American  press  heralded  the  Presi- 
dent's fine  speech  as  the  sudden  launching 
Oft  a  new  counter-cAenslve  In  the  quest  for 
peace.  I  only  wish  the  editorial  writers 
had  dug  back  into  their  flies  of  speeches 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  last  administration.  They  would  have 
found  that  not  only  the  Ideas,  but  almost 
the  very  words  at  President  Blsenhowa''s 
fine  speech  come  precisely  from  some  of  the 
great  chapters  of  history  written  by  the  re- 
cent Democratic  administration. 

I  do  not  say  this  In  any  vein  of  criticism; 
on  the  contrary,  I  Introduce  the  comparison 
simply  as  a  testimonial  to  President  Elsen- 
hower's wisdom  in  abandoning  the  cam- 
palcrn  oratory  of  the  past  for  the  established 
policies  which,  whUe  not  perfect,  have  stood 
us  in  such  good  stead. 

The  resemblance  between  what  the  Demo- 
crats did.  and  what  President  Bsenhower 
now  propoees  to  do  Is  most  striking  when 
one  compares  Pre^dent  Eisenhower's  speech 
before  the  editors  with  an  address  by  Secre- 
tary Acheeon  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  March 
16,  t960.  shortiy  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  In  that  address,  Mr.  Acheson. 
like  President  Eisenhower,  outlined  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  United  States  and 
Russia  might  reach  agreement  and  come  to 
live  peacefully  rather  than  In  armed  camps. 

Both  expressed  the  wUIlngnees  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians 
In  good  faith.  President  Eisenhower  said. 
"With  all  those  who  will  work  In  good  faith 
toward  •  •  •  a  (total)  peace,  we  are  ready — 
with  renewed  resolve — to  strive  to  redeem  the 
near  lost  hopes  of  otir  day."  Secretary  Ache- 
son  said:  "The  United  States  Is  ready,  as  It 
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I  ome  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  first 
to  the  United  Nations  this  pro- 
full  approval  of  our  Government. 
U.  N.  Day,  October  24,  1950,  Presi- 


dent  Truman  speaking  to  the  fifth  Genanl 
Assembly  repeated  It.  He  did  so  again  in 
his  message  to  Congress  at  May  24,  1951. 
on  the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal 
year  1952. 

So  here  again,  the  words  and  thou^ts  of 
President  Eisenhovrer  are  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  Democrats  who  were  responsible 
for  foreign  affairs  in  recent  years. 

President  Elsenhower  said,  "This  Govern- 
ment Is  ready  to  ask  its  people  to  Join  with 
all  nations  In  devoting  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  savmgs  aclileved  by  disarm- 
ing to  a  tvaxa  for  world  aid  and  recon- 
struction." 

His  predecessor  said,  nearly  2  years  ago. 
"For  ovu-  part,  if  peace  could  be  made  sure. 
the  American  people  would  be  glad  to  Invest 
a  part  of  the  resources  we  must  now  allo- 
cate to  defense  to  a  large  scale  program  of 
worldwide  economic  development." 

President  Eisenhower  described  such  a 
program  thus:  "This  would  be  declared 
total  war,  not  upon  any  hiunan  enemy,  but 
upon  the  brute  fcwce  of  poverty  and  need.** 
How  similar  are  these  words  to  those  written 
2  years  ago:  "The  only  kind  at  war  we  seek 
is  the  good  old  fight  against  man's  ancient 
enemies — poverty,  disease,  htmger,  and  Illit- 
eracy." said  his  predecessor. 

The  press  heralded  President  Klsenbowar^ 
speech  as  a  new  counteroffenslve  In  the 
struggle  against  communism.  If  it  can  be 
called  a  counteroffenslve,  it  oertalhly  can- 
not be  called  new,  fcr.  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  it  is  essentially  an  eloquent  restatemant 
of  what  has  been  said  for  the  last  3  years. 

Well,  the  Democratic  foreign  policy  on 
which  President  Elsenhower  now  stands  wss 
labeUed  many  things  by  Republicans  whom 
the  President  helped  to  reelect.  If  the  Pres- 
ident holds  to  his  guns,  we  Democrats  will 
support  him. 

Without  our  help  his  appointment  at 
Charles  Bohlen  as  Ambassador  to  Russia 
would  have  been  rejected;  his  resolution  to 
reptidiate  the  enslavement  of  peoples  of 
Western  Europe  would  have  been  distorted 
into  a  meaningless  political  declaration. 

We  will  await  the  translation  of  President 
Eisenhower's  eloquent  words  Into  deeds  dur- 
ing the  months  to  come.  The  President 
himself  put  it  succinctly:  "The  test  of  truth 
is  simple.  There  can  be  no  persuasion  but 
by  deeds." 

It  has  taken  courage  for  the  President  to 
embrace,  as  he  has,  the  Democrats'  foreign 
policy.  For  that  I  commend  him.  While  I 
am  swayed  by  his  words.  I  shall  await  wltli 
Interest  the  action  of  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress in  implementing  these  words  with 
deeds. 

On  many  Issues  the  fight  has  Just  begun. 
Reciprocal  trade  will  be  the  first  of  thesa 
Issues,  and  on  this  the  administration  la 
already  locked  In  battle  with  the  Republican 
leaders  in  the  other  body. 

But  there  will  be  other  issues:  The  arms- 
aid  program  to  o\u  allies,  and  the  economic 
aid  that  will  enable  our  allies  to  produce 
more  of  the  arms  themselves.  And  there  will 
be  point  4,  which  the  President  is  pledged 
to  expand  but  on  which  there  Is  not  even 
unanimity  with  the  administration. 

The  Nation  may  hope  for  strength  and 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  President  in  the 
battles  he  will  be  waging  with  the  members 
of  his  own  party.  If  we  are  not  to  lose  all  that 
we  have  gained  over  the  past  20  years.  Ex- 
cept in  the  field  of  international  relations,  wa 
are  already  losing  fast. 

The  Republican  administration  must  real- 
ize— and  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  see  much 
evidence  it  will  not — that  a  good  economy 
at  home  is  essential  to  a  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive foreign  policy. 

If  the  pattern  Is  followed  over  the  next 
3  years  and  9  months  that  has  been  set  dur- 
ing the  first  hundred  days,  we  shall  have 
economic  distress  at  home  and  resultant 
increased  dUDcultles  in  our  efforts  to  buUd 
world  peace. 


Foreifa  RtpwSmz  oa  Agriciiltvil 
Prodacts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIIAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

OP  CALlrOBKXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  May  21,  1953 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jvine 
1930,  President  Hoover  approved  an  act 
of  Congress  creating  a  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. -¥nder  this  law,  agricultural 
attach^  were  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  paid  by  appro- 
priations made  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  responsibility  of  these 
officers  was  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  were  attached  to  the  United 
States  Embassies  but  were  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ambassador  in  mi^tters 
of  protocol.  On  July  1,  1939.  the  ligrl- 
cultural  attach^  were  transf^ed  by 
President  Roosevelt's  reorga^iization 
plan  to  the  Department  of  Statd.  They 
became  officers  in  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  as  ^uch  are 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  look  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
promotions  and  assignments.  The  only 
connection  they  have  with  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  a  "gentleman's 
agreement"  between  the  two  Depart- 
ments. 

When  the  agricultural  attaches  were 
working  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  reported  direct  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  he  directed  their  work. 
After  their  transfer,  a  schedule  for  mak- 
ing reports  was  sent  to  the  various  em- 
bassies as  instructions  by  the  Department 
of  State.  .At  first  the  Department  of 
-  Agriculture  was  consulted  regarding  the 
schedules.  Suggestions  as  to  the  tjrpe 
of  report  wanted  and  the  date  due  in 
Washington  were  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  However,  in  recent 
years,  the  Department  of  ritate  has  given 
less  and  less  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
^The  embassies  have  been  reorganized 
and  the  agricultural  attach^  are  now 
subordinate  to  the  counselor  of  the  em- 
bassy for  economic  alfairs.  This  ar- 
rangement has  resulted  in  additional 
layers  of  administrative  direction  be- 
tween the  reporting  officer  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

About  1951.  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  conceived 
a  plan  by  which  they  would  control  the 
operations  of  the  reporting  officers  sta- 
tioned abroad.  To  give  this  plan  au- 
thority. President  Truman  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  10249  dated  June  6.  1951. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  order  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
types  of  foreign  information  that  may  be 
requested  by  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  from 
the  foreign  reporting  officers,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  Department  of  State  is  au- 
thorized to  transmit  or  not  to  transmit 
the  requests  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies for  information  to  the  field.  The 
Department  of  State  is  also  authorized 
to  assign  priority  to  any  requests  that 


they  may  feel  they  want  to  send  out. 
The  Department  of  State  is  directed  to 
afford  to  other  departments  the  oppor- 
tunity for  consultation.  With  regard  to 
tlj^  wishes  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, this  means  nothing. 

The  consideration  given  in  every  case 
has  been  a  flat  refusal  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  order 
gives  the  Department  of  State  this  au- 
thority, and  under  the  present  interpre- 
tation of  it  the  Department  of  State  de- 
letes and  consolidates  the  requests  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  matter 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  certain  posts  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  production,  market- 
ing, and  consumption  of  certain  com- 
petitive agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  foreign  countries.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  so-called  specialty 
crops  such  as  raisins,  figs,  dried  fruits, 
nuts,  and  other  crops.  The  Department 
of  State  evidently  operates  on  the  basis 
that  these  croiis  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance. They  refuse  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  such  crops  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  Uie  country,  but  prefer  to  com- 
pare their  significance  with  such  crops 
as  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Because 
they  are  small,  relatively  speaking,  the 
Department  of  State  has  niled  out  the 
need  for  detailed  information  regarding 
competition  and  demands  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  Justification  offered  for  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Department  of  State  is 
the  workload  in  the  foreign  embassies. 
With  reference  to  the  reports  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there 
is  no  necessity  for  such  concern.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  never  re- 
quested a  reporting  schedule  from  any 
foreign  post  in  excess  of  what  a  good, 
intelligent,  and  industrious  officer  could 
perform.  By  experience,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  knows  that  a  re- 
porting officer  should  have  ample  time 
for  travel  and  observation.  The  re- 
quests for  foreign  reports  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  based  upon  this 
principle.  If  the  officers  abroad  are 
overloaded,  it  Is  because  of  work  outside 
the  field  of  agriculture  placed  on  them 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  number  of  em- 
bassies the  ambassador  has  shown  an 
attitude  unfavorable  to  the  agricultural 
reporting  and  in  some  ctvses  has  ordered 
that  agricultural  officers  take  on  non- 
agricultural  assignments.  The  action 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  scaling 
down  the  requests  or  deleting  reports  is 
in  some  cases  the  result  of  the  requests 
of  the  ambassadors  or  counselors  of  em- 
bassies. There  are  cases  where  the  am- 
bassador has  stated  that  agricultural 
reporting  officers  are  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Department  of  State,  but  that  their 
reports  and  activities  are  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  intimated  that  Uiis  should  not 
be  the  case. 

To  carry  out  the  functions  outlined  by 
the  Executive  Order,  10249,  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Reporting,  employing  more 
than  40  people,  and  spending  almost 
$200,000  annually,  was  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  State.    There  is  no  rea- 


scm.  past  or  present,  for  such  an  organi- 
zation. If  the  Department  of  State 
would  recognize  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  competent  to  make  the 
requests  for  the  information  it  needs, 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Reporting  would 
be  unnecessary  as  far  as  Agriculture  is 
concerned. 

Following  are  set  forth  the  changes 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  in 
foreign  reporting  as  it  applies  to  dried 
fruits  and  nuts.  The  reporting  sched- 
ules for  other  agricultural  commodities 
have  been  similarly  disturbed  and  made 
less  useful. 

Dried  apples,  apricots,  peaches,  pears: 
The  original  schedule  called  for  reports 
on  March  1  and  October  1  from  all  pro- 
ducing coimtries.  These  reports  have 
been  changed  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  write  a  comprehensive  report 
covering  the  situation  aln-oad  at  any 
given  time.  It  was  not  possible  to  write 
a  midseason  report  in  March  of  1953 
as  a  result  of  deletions  and  changes  of 
reporting  dates. 

Dried  prunes:  The  original  reporting 
schedule  required  reports  on  March  10 
and  September  30  from  all  important 
prime  producing  coimtries.  These  re- 
ports, with  the  exception  of  France, 
have  been  deleted  or  combined  with  other 
reports  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  write  a  midseason  report  in 
March  of  1953,  nor  will  it  be  possible  to 
write  a  cwnprehensive  report  in  Sep- 
tember 1953  covering  the  world  prune 
situation  at  any  set  date.  This  will  make 
it  impossible  for  United  States  prune 
growers  and  exporters  to  appraise  the 
foreign  markets  this  fall  and  plan  their 
campaigns  to  sell  the  crop  accordingly. 

Raisins:  The  original  schedule  called 
for  raisin  reports  from  eight  principal 
producing  countries  on  February  15  and 
September  15.  According  to  informa- 
tion at  hand,  all  but  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  have  been  deleted  or  due  dates 
changed  in  such  a  manner  that  at  no 
time  during  the  year  will  it  be  possible 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  world  report 
covering  all  countries  as  of  a  given  pe- 
riod. The  midseason  1953 — February- 
report  was  not  prepared  this  year  due 
to  the  wide  difference  in  time  in  the 
few  reports  that  were  received.  Reports 
showing  the  situation  in  Greece  as  of 
November  30  and  Australia  February  2 
as  an  example,  obviously  are  not  com- 
patible. The  report  from  Chile  was  en- 
tirely deleted,  while  those  from  other 
countries  arrived  at  various  dates  be- 
tween November  30  and  April  15 — Iran. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences that  the  United  States  raisin  in- 
dustry will  be  deprived  of  any  useful 
reports  as  long  as  this  situation  pre- 
vails. 

Dried  figs:  Originally,  dried  fig  re- 
ports were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  15  and  September  15 
from  the  nine  principal  producing  coun- 
tries. The  Department  of  State  has 
changed  these  reports  by  deletion  and 
combining  with  other  reports  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  midseason  report  will 
be  the  only  one  that  can  be  prepared 
and  that  report  will  not  have  all  the 
important  coimtries.  lliere  will  not  be 
a  comprehensive  world  dried  fig  report 
in  tife  fall  upon  which  th«  OalUOmift 
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fig  industry  depends  so  heavily  to  nuke 
its  market  plans  and  evaluate  its  com- 
petition.  This  was  all  made  known  to 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  late  in  the  summer  dl  1952.  but 
to  date  nothing  has  been  done  to  rec- 
tify the  sitiiation. 

Domestic  fig  growers  were  granted  re- 
lief by  the  Tariff  Commission  last  year 
under  section  22.  The  case  was  re- 
viewed by  the  Commission  last  month 
^  with  no  opinion  yet  having  been  ren- 
dered. COincidentally  with  the  granting 
of  relief  last  year,  an  executive  order 
was  issued  by  the  President,  directing 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  keep  posted 
on  the  fig  sitiiation.  Under  present  for- 
eign reporting  conditions,  this  will  be 
tmpo^ble  or.  at  least,  very  difficult. 
The  California  fig  industry  has  been  in 
dU&culty  in  the  postwar  period  and 
needs  the  information  badly. 

Almonds:  Originally,  almond  reports 
were  due  in  Washington  on  Janxiary  5. 
June  5.  and  September  1  from  the  six 
most  important  countries  abroad.  The 
Department  of  State  has  deleted  or  com- 
bined these  reports  with  others  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  comprehensive  world 
*  reports  formerly  prepared  and  released 
to  the  trade  to  be  of  maximum  value  will 
no  longer  be  possible.  The  due  dates  of 
these  reports  were  carefully  worked  out 
over  a  long  period  of  years  and  the  mat- 
ter of  a  week's  difference  is  very  im- 
portant. The  June  5  report  has  been 
entirely  deleted.  This  will  leave  the  Cal- 
ifornia industry  with  no  advance  infor- 
mation as  to  what  competition  and  prices 
are  likely  to  be  in  the  fall.  The  Tariff 
Ccnnmisslon  will,  if  faced  with  another 
section  22  hearing  this  summer,  have  no 
information  on  the  foreign  situation. 

The  report  due  September  l  for  Prance 
was  entirely  deleted  and  for  Italy  and 
Spain,  advanced  to  Augiist  24.  The  ad- 
vancing of  the  due  date  by  1  week  is 
unsatisfactory,  since  the  harvest  has 
barely  started  as  a  rule  in  these  countries 
by  the  time  the  reporter  starts  to  as- 
semble his  information  and  no  reliable 
idea  of  new-crop  prices  are  available. 
This  was  also  explained  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  State  who, 
tot  reasons  beait  kzu)wn  to  themselves, 
were  unable  to  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  dates. 

The  January  5  report  was  deleted  for 
all  countries  but.  in  the  case  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  combined  with  filberts  on  Decem- 
ber 26.  This  is  also  a  most  imsatisfac- 
tory  arrangemeiit.  as  the  situation  in 
the  market  is  supplied  for  only  two 
countries  and  applies  to  the  period  before 
the  traditional  Christmas  break  in  the 
market. 

Brazil  nuts:  Originally  the  due  dates 
In  Washington  were  February  1,  Jime  1, 
and  November  1:  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  deleted  the  February  1 
report,  so  that  from  the  first  preliminary 
indications  of  the  probable  crop  in  No- 
vember, nothing  further  is  received  until 
the  selling  season  is  over  in  Jime. 

Fflberts:  Originally,  filbert  reports 
were  due  in  Washington  July  1,  August 
24,  and  December  26.  The  Department 
of  State  deleted  the  July  1  report  entirely 
fn»n  all  three  countries  and  combined 
filberts  with  almonds  in  Italy  and  Spain 
Xor  August  24  and  December  26  reiy)rts. 
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Here,  i  igaln.  the  same  situation  described 
for  alnonds  apidiee  when  it  comes  to 
sectioii  22  hearings,  market  planning, 
and  sc  forth. 

Walmts:  Originally,  walnut  reports 
were  <  ue  in  Washington  fnmi  the  four 
principal  producing  countries  on  Janu- 
ary 2d  and  September  20.  The  reports 
from  ]  i^ance  were  not  altered.  The  re- 
ports from  Italy  were  combined  with 
almon  is  presmnably  August  24  and  De- 
cember  26  and.  in  the  case  of  Turkey, 
combi  led  with  filberts  on  the  same  date. 
The  A  Agust  24  date  is  much  too  early  to 
suppls  any  worthwhile  information,  as 
the  wulnuts  are  at  least  a  month  from 
harvest,  and  no  one  can  or  will  supply 
any  useful  information.  California 
opening  prices  are  usually  announced 
durini  the  first  dasrs  of  October,  so  in- 
formation relating  to  the  foreign  situa- 
tion complete  without  foreign  prices  or 
rellab  e  crop  estimates  can  be  very  much 
worth  ess. 

For  Yugoslavia,  only  one  report.  Sep- 
tembe  *  15.  is  now  scheduled  by  the 
Depar  ment  of  State.  What  happens  in 
that  z  larket  after  that  date  apparently 
is  not  e  of  our  affair. 
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ISt±  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  4 
issue  ^f  Business  We^.  a  magazine  pub- 
by  McGraw-Hill,  lists  the  mem- 
p  in  what  Is  known  as  the  1952 
Billioi  i-Dollar  Club,  made  up  of  the 
indusirial  and  business  organizations 
individual  assets  are  in  excess  of 
billion  dollars.  There  are  29  such 
organ  zatlons  in  the  United  States,  and 
you  nay  be  interested  to  know  that  5 
of  th<m  were  represented  by  high  offi- 
cials i  t  last  week's  hearings  of  the  Wajrs 
and  &  cans  Committee. 

The  se  high  officials  were  here  to  speak 
again  t  the  proposal  to  protect  domestic 
Indus^  and  labor  from  oil  imports,  and. 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  the 
their  companies,  and  the  assets 
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as  poe  ted  in  Business  Week,  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccobo.  so  that  everyone  may  un- 
dersts  nd  Just  what  we  are  up  against  in 
our  ciusade  to  place  a  quota  limitation 
on  chi  ap  foreign  oil: 


standard  OU  Ck>.  (N.  J.) .. 

-Vacuum  Oil  Oo 

Co 

Oo 

OU  Co.  (Calif.). 


$5.  040. 000.  000 
3,011.000.000 
1,  736,  000,  000 
1,  627,  000,  000 
1,  407,  000,  000 


Socon] 
Texas 

Gulf  qii 

standi  rd 

Yes  big  oil — more  than  $11  billion 
worth  of  it — was  very  much  in  evidence 
at  the  hearings,  with  gushers  of  sancti- 
monictis  testimony  decrying  our  efforts 
prevent  international  Interests  from 
further  advantage  of  American 
Draping  themselves  with  the 
of  patriots,  big  oil's  witnesses 
of  mysterious  dangers  involved 
legislative  proposal  to  place  a 
roadblock  on  shipments  into  American 


markets  from  their  roraantlc-aomMling 
subsidiaries  in  foreign  lands.  They  had 
no  S3mipathy  for  our  workingmen  who 
are  victims  of  those  international  ex- 
ploitations. 

The  Billion-Dollar  Club  wants  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  be  extended 
without  imposing  any  limits  whatsoever 
on  oil  Imports.  If  such  a  plan  were  ac- 
cepted l>y  the  Congress,  it  would  give  big 
oil  a  chance  to  close  out  many  coal  sup- 
pliers who  have  been  holding  on  in  hope^ 
of  a  fair  import  policy.  Big  oil.  not  con- 
tent with  Just  its  corporate  feet  in  the 
door,  very  obviously  wants  to  take  over 
coal's  markets,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 

Mr.  Speaker  for  each  of  those  execu- 
tives in  the  BUlion-Dollar  Club  who  are 
asking  for  a  continued  free  reign  so  that 
they  can  improve  their  position  in  this 
exclusive  lodge,  there  are  hundreds  of 
residents  of  coal -producing  areas  who 
are  being  impoverished  by  our  prevailing 
tradr  policies.  Our  ranks  include  min- 
ers, railroaders,  butchers,  and  bakers. 
Our  domestic  oil  people  are  also  with  us, 
for  uncontrolled  imports  are  bringing 
great  injury  to  their  industry,  too.  And 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  men  who  work 
in  gasoline  stations  in  Bluefleld  and 
other  coal  towns  are  feeling  the  pinch. 
They  depend  upon  coal  miners  and  other 
local  working  people  for  theU  busifiess. 
and— of  a  certainty — ^none  of  the  profits 
that  the  billion-dollar  bo3rs  get  from 
foreign  operations  will  ever  dribble  down 
our  way. 

Oiu-  people  want  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living.  They  feel  that  it  is  their 
right  to  expect  Congress  to  protect  them 
from  the  products  of  foreign  lands  that 
serve  only  to  make  big  oil  bigger. 


Who  Said  Tkat  Cauda  Was  100  Pcrceat 
for  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKI<N8TI.VAIfU 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OV  RKPRXSKNTATTVSS 
Thursday.  May  21. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  one 
were  to  accept  the  propaganda  of  the 
proponents  of  the  proposed  St  Lawrence 
seaway  project,  he  would  assume  that  all 
Canadians  were  eager  to  finance  and 
construct  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  all  by  themselves. 

The  following  news  item,  taken  from 
the  March  28,  1953,  issue  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  Labor,  published  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  tells  a  different  story: 

Canada  Nrws :  Shxltz  PmoposzD  Scawat  Plam. 
Ubok  UmoM  Sfokcsmkn — Nkw  Bbuwswilk 

LXGISLATITX     COMMIXTKB     ASKS     RXSOUKCXS 
BS  DCVZLOFZO   AT  HOMX 

(By  Tom  Green) 

Ottawa.  Canaba.  March  86. — Spokesmen  for 
railroad  workers  in  tbe  Province  jf  New 
Brunswick  tbis  week  urged  that  tbe  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  be  put 
back  on  the  shelf. 

Making  its  annual  submission  to  the  Pror 
Tinclal  OoTernment,  the  New  Brunswick  Joint 
leglalatiTe  committee  of  tbe  Railway  Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods  reiterated  a  proposal 
that,  instead  of   building  tbe  seaway,  tbe 
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Federal  OotemBient  )oto  the  ftovlaees-te- 
developing  natiiral  nsourcea  on  this  side  of 
tbe  border. 

The  committee  polntsd  out  tlie  terrlflo 
coet  of  tbe  asaway  and  tbe  tremendoua 
amount  at  steel  wblcta  it  would  require  in 
competition  with  the  defease  program. 

Chief  beneficiary  ot  tbe  seaway,  tbe  com- 
mittee said,  would  be  the  Amerleaa  steal 
companies.  It  would  proride  them  with 
cheap  transportatloa  for  vaat  deposits  of 
iron  ore  wbleb  they  are  planning  to  mine 
in  northern  Quebec 

joaa  vot  CAHADUNa 

The  committee  proposel^bat.  instead  of 
being  sent  to  the  United  Mates,  the  ore  be 
s  netted  and  fabricated  on  this  side  of  the 
t  order,  thereby  creating  new  industry  and 
many  additional  Jobs  for  Canadians. 

With  its  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  its  near- 
ness to  the  Iroa  ore.  New  Brunswick  would 
be  an  ideal  site  for  tbe  stael  mUIs.  tbe  com- 
mittee pointed  out. 

Despite  tbe  strength  of  this  argument,  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  appears  determined  to 
go  ahead  with  tbe  seaway,  which  it  an- 
nounced some  time  age  would  be  built 
regardleas  of  whether  Uncle  Sam  Joins  in. 


Tke  Crmk  Trade  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  Miaaiaaippt 
IN  THS  ROUSB  OF  RKPRB8KNTATXVES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Morris  Cunningham,  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Memphis 
Commereial  Appeal,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  series  of  three  fine  articles  pre- 
senting one  of  the  elearest  pictures  I 
have  seen  of  the  issues  Involved  in  the 
current  debate  over  restrictive  trade  bar- 
riers. I  believe  that  these  articles  will 
be  of  great  value  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  desire  a  brief  outline  of  the 
issues  involved. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
cluding Mt.  Cunningham's  three  articles, 
as  well  as  an  editorial  from  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  discussing  the  overall 
issue: 

[From  tbe  Memphis  Commereial  Appeal  at 
May  10,  1953) 

licw  GasAT  DiBATp  Lookxho:  TAxnrs  To  Be 
Stosm  Ckmtee— Omc  or  Most  Contkuvi- 

BtAL    ISSTTXS    FACINC    OOP    AOMimSTKATION 

Is  Loaded  Wmi  PotmCAL  and  Ecohomic 
iMPucATioNa — In  Wants  TaASc  Act  Ex- 
tended, Study  Maoi 

(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Wasrikcton,  May  0.-^Another  great  de- 
bate Is  shaplrfg  up  in  the  United  States — 
this  one  over  the  question  of  how  high  the 
Nation's  tariff  barriers  should  be. 

In  other  words,  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  taxes  should  we.  levy  on  st^lfl.  that  for- 
eign businessmeii  want  to  aeU  in  the  United 
States? 

The  issue,  loaded  with  political,  economic, 
and  International  implications,  looms  as  one 
of  the  most  controversial  facing  the  new 
administration,  and  one  that  will  take  con- 
siderable time  to  handle. 

President  Sisenbower  and  the  Congress 
already  are  grappUng  with  It.  There  bava 
bsen  these  devekipinents: 

1.  The  President  has  asked  Ooogreas  for 
a  1-year  extensicm  of  tbe  Baciprocal  Itade 
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HgntsamiU  Act— Mated  to  expire  lune  13— 
and  a  Ukoroiagb  study  of  tbe  whole  problem 
by  a  spodal  commission. 

OTRXaS  WAOX  XXmf SIOH 

a.  A  seriss  of  U^  administration  leaders, 
including  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Uulles,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  B»a  Taft 
Benson,  and  others,  have  gone  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  iirge 
tbe  extenskm  requested  by  the  President. 

8.  Representative  Richaxd  Simpson^  Be- 
pubUcan  of  Pennsylvania,  has  virtually  con- 
ceded defeat  for  his  tariff -raising  Simpson 
bill,  which  has  drawn  fire  from  labor,  bxisi- 
ness  and  farm  leaders. 

A  year's  extension  of  tbe  present  law.  ad- 
ministration leaders  have  indicated.  wiU 
provide  time  for  a  detailed  study  of  the 
whole  import-export  situation,  with  all  of 
Its  ramifications,  which  should  prodiice 
facto  upon  which  to  base  a  new  poUcy. 

Tbe  President  baa  proposed  that  the  study 
be  made  by  a  conunlssion  composed  of  six 
Ifembers  of  Oongress  and  five  business  and 
industrial  leaders.  Creation  of  tbe  commis- 
sion wUl  require  congressional  action. 

Widely  divergent  views  complicate  efforta 
to  arrive  at  a  solution.  Arguments  range 
from  insistence  by  "free  trade"  advocates 
that  the  United  States  take  down  all  of 
its  tariff  barriers,  to  demands  by  economic 
isolationists  that  tbe  walls  be  raised  to  ih-o- 
blbltlve  heights. 

MAirr  WAKT  paoTBCnow 

A  great  variety  of  business  and  industrial 
Interests  insist  upon  special  tariff  protection 
from  competitive  imports,  and  one  of  the 
most  serious  complications  is  a  division 
within  the  President's  own  political  party 
over  the  question  of  high  or  low  tariffs. 

A  showdown  over  the  issue  comes  with  the 
return  to  power  of  the  first  Republican  ad- 
ministration since  the  years  when  a  tradi- 
tional difference  between  the  two  major  po- 
litical parties  was  the  question  of  tariffs. 

Long  in  favtn*  of  high  tariffs.  Republicans 
When  they  were  In  power  in  1930  pushed 
through  enactment  of  tbe  Smoot-Hawley 
Act — a  measure  that  boosted  American  Im- 
port duties  to  their  highest  point  in  history. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  Act  still  is  the  basic 
tariff  law,  but  tiu'ough  the  years  it  has  been 
liberalized — and  complicated — by  the  enact- 
ment ot  varions  amendments  and  special 
laws. 

One  of  these  Is  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act — a  sort  of  you-scratch-my-l>ack- 
and-Ill-scratch-yotirs  arrangement  between 
nations  that  enables  the  United  States  to 
reduce  ite  import  taxes  on  selected  com- 
modities in  return  for  concessions  from  other 
countries. 

The  United  States  now  has  trade  agree- 
ments with  50  nations.  Approximately  3.600 
tariff  rates  have  been  reduced  and  the  aver- 
age tax  charged  on  Imports  has  been  trimmed 
from  20  percent  to  18  percent  of  value. 

And  since  the  program  is  reciprocal,  the 
United  States  has  been  granted  equal  tax 
reductions  by  other  countries.  The  overall 
result  has  been  a  movement  toward  freer 
world  trade. 

But  there  are  still  many,  many  ln8tance»~ 
both  in  this  country  and  others — ^where  im- 
port taxes  are  itlll  so  high  as  to  be  prohib- 
itive. 

(From  tbe  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of 

May  11,  19«31 
Tbmw,  Not  Ad;  Oo*  Axxoa  Statb  Cask  roa 

AMXaiCAN  Hklp 

(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

Washinctoiv.  May  10. — America's  allies  la 
tbe  cold  war  atgu*  that  tbslr  real  need  li 
trade — not  aid. 

With  productive  capacities  restored  to  bet- 
tar  than  prewar  levels,  but  with  many  pre- 
wat  markets  blocked  by  tbe  Iron  Curtain. 


tbcy  say  that  to  maintain-  healthy  economies 
and  remain  strong  allies  they  must  have 
markets  for  their  surplus  goods. 

If  we  imported  more  of  their  goods,  they 
say,  we  would  have  to, export  less  at  our 
dollars. 

It  has  beea  largely  this  cry  froin  abroad-o] 
trade,  not  aid — ^that  has  started  a  trend  in 
this  country  toward  wholesale  reexamlna-> 
tlon  of  American  tariff  restrictions  t^nA  for« 
elgn-trade  laws. 

An  argument   that  the  $5,800,000,000  re- 
quested by  President  Sisenhewer  for  foreign 
aid  next  year  could  be  reduced  by  freer  trade ' 
is  not  easily  brushed  off. 

A    TWO-WAT    STBKET 

And  trade  is  a  two-way  street.  In  the,, 
postwar  world  the  United  States  has  found 
itself  increasingly  dependent  upon  foreign 
markets  for  its  products.  In  1961,  6\  per- 
cent of  total  United  States  production  of 
movaUe  goods  was  exported. 

Exports  included  38  percent  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican cotton  crop.  39  percent  of  tbe  rloe, 
crop.  26  poroent  of  tbe  tobacco  crop,  20 
percent  of  tbe  soybean  crop  and  products 
made  from  it,  and  37  percent  of  our  wheat 
and  flour. 

Total  American  agricultural  exports  in 
19S1  amounted  to  $4  billion.  And  exports 
of  manufactured  goods,  except  for  processed 
foodstuffs,  amounted  to  $10,200,000,000. 

Other  nations  need  our  cotton,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  products,  and  manufac- 
turad  goods.  And  they  buy  them.  But  in 
doing  so  they  develc^  dollar  deficits.  Tbe 
cvunulative  dollar  deficit  from  1946  to  1952. 
anxounted  to  $34  biUion.  It  was  covered, 
by  $81  bUiioa  Ln  American  aid  and  the 
use  of  prevloiisly  hoarded  gold  and  dollar 
reserves. 

Payments  have  manifested  themselves  as 
a  dollar  problem,  because  our  allies,  cut  off 
from  prewar  trading  areas,  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  from  nondollar  currency  sec- 
tions of  the  world  the  foodstuffs  and  other 
things  they  need. 

Lower  American  tarUh  (Import  taxes)  and. 
freer  world  trade,  many  responsible  authori- 
ties argue,  would  ease  the  dollar  problem  by 
enabling  England.  France,  and  other  allies 
to  seU  more  goods  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus  earn  tbe  dollars  they  need  to  buy  our 
products. 

ADVxsoar  uoaxd  xxposn 

Tbe  Public  Advisory  Board  for  Mutual 
Seciu^ty,  headed  by  Daniel  W.  Ben,  presl* 
dent  of  tbe  American  Security  it  Tniat  Co^ 
of  Washington,  reported  to  President  Blsen- 
hower  earlier  this  year  as  follows: 

"A  continuation  of  dollar  payments  ditt- 
culties  may  undennine  American  foreiga 
policy.  Inability  to  secure  essential  importa 
from  the  United  States  could  weaken  the 
economy  of  Europe  and  impede  tbe  balanced 
development  of  the  low-income  countries  of 
other  regions. 

"If  tbe  European  allies  continue  to  bava 
large  dollar  deficits,  they  will  be  compeUed  to 
out  down  on  the  resources  they  use  for  de- 
fense. Investment,  and  consumption.  In- 
evitably, much  of  the  economy  will  take  tbe 
form  of  reduced  defense  expenditures.  An 
adequate  defense  effort  by  Europe,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  solution  of  the  doUar 
payments  problem." 

And  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  reasons  for 
our  concern  alMut  the  prosperity  of  Weetenv 
European  nations,  the  report  said: 

"The  ultimate  objectives  ot  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  are  peace,  free- 
dom, and  proq>erlty.  Tbe  immediate  pur- 
pose is  to  gather  strength  for  this  country. 
Its  allies,  and  friends — military,  economic, 
and  moral  strength.  Economic  weakness  or 
economic  crisis  In  any  part  of  the  free  world 
is  a  threat  to  tbe  strength  and  unity  of  the 
tree  nations. 

"The  economic  side  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  must  be  to  help  the  natloiu  of 
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the  free  world  to  Increase  production  and 
trade,  achtow  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
and  provide  a  sound  basis  for  economic  prog- 


[nrom  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of 

May  12.  1953] 

COMTLBC   Amsbican    TABirr    Law    Cowtrrsn 

UNncD  States  Businessmbn 

(By  Morris  Cunningham) 

WASHiNoroN,  May  11. — The  tariff  law  un- 
der which  the  United  States  now  operates 
Is  basically  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1930. 
which  when  enacted,  provided  the  highest 
degree  of  protection  ever  given  by  an  Ameri- 
can tariff. 

Substantial  modifications  have  been  made 
through  subsequent  legislation.  Including 
the  enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  In  1934;  but  these  changes,  while 
serving  to  reduce  American  Import  taxes  In 
many  Instances,  have  made  the  whole  law 
cattremely  complex. 

An  Informed  authority  has  estimated  that 
the  law  and  its  amendments  lists  approxi- 
mately 8,000  separate  and  different  rates  of 
duty.  Because  of  this  and  other  compli- 
cations, there  were  83,000  classification  cases 
pending  In  the  customs  court  at  last  report. 

American  businessmen  dealing  In  varied 
Items  frequently  find  It  exceedingly  difficult 
to  determine  the  rate  and  classification  on 
goods  they  wish  to  Import.  This  uncertainty 
alone  undoubtedly  discourages  foreign  trade. 

Many  of  the  tariffs  that  have  crept  into 
the  law  through  the  years,  are  now  regarded 
as  unnecessary.  Their  removal,  it  is  gen- 
•rally  believed,  would  have  no  significant 
eiBtect. 

AMXKDM  SNT  HAS  AIM 

Of  the  several  amendments  that  have  been 
made  to  the  law  since  1930,  one  is  the  1951 
peril-point  amendment.  It  is  designed  to 
prevent  tariff  reductions  that  might  prove 
Injurious  to  American  Industries. 

Under  it,  the  President,  who  acts  for  the 
United  States  In  making  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  with  other  nations,  must  rep>ort 
his  reasons  to  Congress  if  he  proposes  to 
reduce  an  American  import  tax  below  a 
peril  point  as  determined  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Another  section  provides  for  the  escape 
clause.  It  authorizes  the  President,  acting 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, to  cancel  a  concession  after  It  has 
been  granted. 

Critics  have  attacked  the  flexibility  pro- 
vided by  the  i>eril-point  and  escape-clause 
sections  on  the  grounds  that  It  discoiirages 
importers  and  exporters  by  making  rates  too 
subject  to  rapid  change. 

While  these  provisions  afford  close  protec- 
tion to  individual  American  business  In- 
terests, they  vary  widely  in  concept  from  the 
Idea  that  the  foreign-trade  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  be  based  on  national 
Interest,  instead  of  upon  the  interests  of  any 
small  group  of  producers  of  an  article  that 
might  come  Into  competition  with  Imported 
goods. 

ANOTRm  sscnoN  carncizxB 

Another  section  of  the  present  law  that 
has  been  criticized  by  advocates  of  freer 
world  trade  is  the  Buy-American  Act  of  1933, 
which  permits  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  purchase  foreign  products 
only  If  such  purchases  are  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest  and  if  the  cost  of  com- 
parable American  products  is  unreasonable. 

"Unreasonable"  generally  has  been  Inter- 
preted by  agency  heads  as  meaning  a  eost 
difference  amounting  to  more  than  25  per- 
cent, but  this  Interpretation  has  varied  from 
time  to  time. 

In  one  recent  case — the  purchase  of  elec- 
trical equipment  for  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
In  the  State  of  Washington — an  English 
firm's  low  bid  was  rejected  by  the  Defense 
Department  even  though  It  was  $1,614,000 
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less  Ihan  the  lowest  American  bid  and  fell 
well   irlthln  the  as-percent  Interpretation. 

Th  i  Buy-American  Act  and  the  peril-point 
and  I  iscape-clause  provisions  are  among  the 
sections  of  the  present  law  that  are  most 
freqi  ently  attacked  by  proponents  of  freer 
worlq  trade. 

moxs  Kxw  itSASints 

Uttlng  the  enactment  of  a  new  United 
State  I  trade  and  tariff  policy  that  would 
encourage  more  Imports  and  exports,  the 
Public  Advisory  Board  for  Mutual  Security 
urge<  In  report  to  President  Elsenhower  last 
P^br  tary  that  a  new,  simplified  tariff  act  be 
adop  ed. 

Th»  Boctfd  also  urged  that  decisions  on 
trade  policy  be  based  on  national  interest, 
ratht  r  than  the  interest  of  particular  indus- 
tries or  groups;  that  In  cases  where  choice 
miist  be  made  Ijetween  injury  to  the  national 
Inter  »st  and  hardship  to  an  indxistry,  the 
Induiitry  be  helped  to  make  adjustments  by 
meais  other  than  excluding  Imports — such 
as  tl  rough  extension  of  unemployment  In- 
surance, assistance  In  retraining  workers, 
diver  siflcation  of  production,  and  conversion 
to  ot  tier  lines. 

[Fro  n  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of 
May  12.  1953] 
SnsNo  RaciFBocAi.  TXaox  Pact 
Defeate  over  the  proper  height  for  tariff 
barriers  seems  certain  to  be  long  and  vigor- 
There  is  agreement  on  all  sides  that  the 
question  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
complexity,  viewed  from  political,  eco- 
c,  and  diplomatic  angles. 
Morris  Cunningham,  of  the  Commercial 
App^l  Washington  Bureau,  has  outlined  in  a 
of  three  articles  concluded  today,  the 
of  affairs  in  Congress  is  such  as  to  pro- 
controversy  and  headaches  for  the 
administration.  The  matter  is  of 
moment,  however,  as  to  transcend  all 

political  considerations, 
view  of  the  facts,  the  President's  pro- 
for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
Trade  Agreements  Act  pending  a 
thor^vigh  study  by  a  special  commission 
seems  to  be  clearly  for  the  welfare  of  all 
Invol  ved. 
WlkUe 
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the  statement  that  the  tariff  is  a 

Issue  does  not  contain  all  the  truth.  It 

hold  a  considerable  measure  of  It.    De- 

on  local  or  sectional  Interests,  people 

all  the  way  from  demands  for  "free 

'  to  Insistences  on  so-called  protection 

would  make  trade  abroad  almoet  im- 

e.    The  national  Interest  thus  tends  to 

obscured, 
act  now  In  effect  represents  an  effort  to 
a  middle  way  and  it  has  tended  to  make 
n  trade  somewhat  easier  without  lm;>os- 
4ndue  hardships.    The  act  fwrmlts  con- 
to  be  made  foreign  nations  on  tariff 
In  return  for  similar  favors  from  them, 
eements  with  50  nations  have  resulted 
cutting   tariff   rates   in   about  2.800  In- 
,  a  percentage  reduction  on  the  aver- 
about  half,  or  from  26  percent  to  13 
of  value.    We  still  impose  tariffs  in 
cases  that  make  Imports  of  certain 
goods  Impossible. 

at  any  level  is  bound  to  be  a  two- 
street.    In  another  manner  of  speak- 
natlon  can  continue  to  sell  unless  it 
to  buy.     It  is  especially  important 
United  States  to  keep  the  basic  facts 
because    our    productive    capacity 
our  domestic  capacity  to  absorb  and 


no 


tiie 
nlnd 


the  end  of  World  War  n  It  has  been 
for  the  United  States  to  bolster  the 
of  our  friends  abroad,  and  we  have 
so  by  loans  at  gifts  or  both.     The  re- 
nowever,  has  been  to  restore  productive 
capacity  abroad  so  that  markets   are   now 
chief  need,  but  the  disruptions  caused 
levering  of  the  Iron  Curtain   preclude 
entry  to  man;  historic  markets.    They 


now  produce  many  articles  of  high  quality 
we  oould  buy  with  advantage. 

Ova  allies  insist  that  it  would  be  good 
bxisiness  for  them  and  us  If  we  permitted 
them  to  trade  Instead  of  receiving  aid.  The 
argument  Is  a  powerfully  persuasive  one. 
Five  billion  eight  hundred  million  dollars 
has  been  asked  for  foreign  aid  In  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

To  bring  it  down  to  cases,  nations  abroad 
need  American  cotton,  lumber,  grain,  other 
farm  products,  and  manufactured  products, 
the  latter  in  great  variety.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  other  satisfactory  source  of  supply  for 
numerous  foreign  countries  except  the 
United  States.  When  they  buy  more  than 
they  sell  here  they  develop  so-called  dollar 
deficits  and  the  figures  on  that  are  im- 
pressive. 

Between  1946  and  1952  the  cumulative 
dollar  deficit  was  $34  billion  in  round  num- 
bers. It  was  provided  for  through  $31  bil- 
lion in  American  aid  and  dangerous  Inroads 
on  their  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars.  It 
would  make  sense  to  let  them  sell  more  here 
to  earn  the  dollars  they  must  have  to  get 
along  and  build  up  their  defenses  against 
aggression. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  It  can  be 
done  without  Injury  and  with  benefit  to  our 
own  economy. 

The  painful  truth  Is,  aside  from  any  other 
consideratlon,^hat  our  tariff  rates  and  struc- 
ture generally  represent  a  hodge-podge  of 
the  most  bewildering  sort.  Faced  by  the 
necessity  for  tackling  the  complexities  and 
uncertainties  of  the  wilderness  of  red  tape  in 
which  they  must  do  business,  many  potential 
importers  throw  up  their  hands  and  quit. 

The  Buy  American  Act.  passed  In  the 
depths  of  depression,  banned  Government 
purchases  of  foreign  goods  unless  the  bid 
was  at  least  25  percent  lower  than  the  near- 
est American  offer.  The  act  has  been  modi- 
fied to  some  extent  in  the  matter  of  defense 
purchases,  but  the  Government  buys  other 
things  besides.  The  act  ought  to  go.  as 
shoiild  other  amendments  to  the  trades  act 
that  discriminate  against  foreign  nations. 
Removal  would  mean  savings  as  well  as 
strengthening  of  the  free  world  alliance. 

It  U  likewise  a  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  anything  but  self-sufficient  in  respect  to 
numerotis  things  of  critical  Importance, 
notably  metals.  In  some  Instances  we  must 
rely  nearly  100  percent  on  imports  of  eom- 
modlties  indispensable  to  both  peace  and 
war  economies.  It  would  be  wise  to  swap 
favors  with  the  producers  of  all  such  things. 

On  all  counts,  it  appears  clear  to  us,  it 
would  be  most  useful  to  extend  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  for  a  year  past  its 
expiration  date  of  June  12  while  a  com- 
mission of  congreeslonal  and  industrial  lead- 
ers studied  simplification  and  Improvement 
of  the  entire  question. 

There  Is  a  crying  need  for  a  new  and 
simplified  tariff  act  that  would  encourage 
imports  and  exports  on  a  bfksis  and  level 
determined  by  the  national  interest. 


Accelerated  Amortaation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHnrOTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBS  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Ous  Norwood,  executive  secretary  of  tiie 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association, 
delivered  a  speech  in  Boston.  Mass.,  en- 
titled "Accelerated  Amortization — Big- 
gest Bonanza  That  Ever  Came  Dov/n 
the  Qovernment  Pike,"  at  the  annu^U 


ieonventlon    of    the    American    Publie 
Power  Assodfttion.  on  May  14.  1953. 

Mr.  Norwood  put  many  hours  of  care- 
ful research  into  his  statement.  He  ha« 
collected  facts  and  figures  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxc- 
ORD  a  news  iteif  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  commenting  on  Mr.  Nor- 
wood's speech,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  speech  itself. 

IThuraday,  Mmy  il.  1953] 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  ( Mr.  MAamrsoN  J  asked 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appmdix 
of  the  Rbcoks  an  address  by  Mr.  Gus 
Norwood,  together  with  a  news  article  in 
relation  to  it.  He  was  Informed  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  the  manuscrii^ 
would  make  approximately  3V^  pages  of 
the  Recoso  at  a  cost  of  $280.  Notwith- 
standing the  cost.  I  adc  unanimoos  oon- 
sent,  on  behalf  of  my  ctdleague.  that  the 
address  and  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

'    There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscosD.  as  follows: 
(Prom  th«  Boston  Olob*  of  May  14.  19S»] 
Public   Powks   Mah  Sats:    "Kobma   Maxsb 

MnXIOIfAIU  FOB  SVUT  30  CASVALnXB" 

An  exectitive  of  the  Northwest  PubUc 
Power  Association  declared  hen  today  that 
the  Korean  war.  "in  terms  of  actual  profiteer- 
ing from  tax  writeoffs,  has  produced  1  new 
war  millionaire,  or  his  equivalent  la  profit*. 
for  every  20  casualties." 

Addressing  a  convention  of  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  at  the  Sheraton- 
Plaxa  Hotel.  Ous  Norwood.  MMcutlve  secre- 
tary of  Northwest  Publie  Power,  called  for 
"equaUty  of  sacrifice  under  the  law  in  tinae 
of  war." 

"If.  indeed,  govemiacnt  3s  Instituted  for 
the  common  good."  Norwood  tdd  the  group, 
"and  not  for  the  profit  or  private  Interest 
of  the  select  few;  if.  indeed,  there  is  to  be 
equality  in  the  enjoymeoit  o<  benelite  be- 
fore the  law.  then  there  mfust  alao  be  equal- 
ity of  sacrifice  under  the  law  in  time  of  war. 

"The  Korean  war."  he  said,  "has  oost  ISO.- 
COO  American  casualttea  and  $M  bliUoa  in 
accelerated  amortiaatton  certificates.  Be- 
fined  in  terms  ot  actual  profiteering  from 
tax  writeoffs,  the  Korean  war  has  produced 
1  new  war  mUlionaire  for  every  ao  casual- 
tles.- 

Norwood  declared  that  war  required  basic 
partnership  between  producing  industries  at 
home  and  fighting  forces  at  the  front. 

"Tet  to  achieve  this  partnership."  he 
charged,  "we  use  on  the  one  hand  the  mer- 
cenary method  and  oo  the  other  hand  the 
compulsory  draft." 

fie  denounced  what  he  tamed  exploita- 
tion of  the  national  defense  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  unwarranted  legal  profiteering,  and 
added  that  experience  with  accelerated  amor- 
tisation casts  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  uUl- 
Ity  executives  in  their  protestations  that 
they  are  loyal  to  their  country. 

"The  national  defense."  he  continued. 
"hns  been  used  as  a  subterfuge  and  an  ex- 
cuse to  demand  and  obtain  bilge  Federal  sub- 
sidies, paid  by  you  and  me,  to  get  the  elec- 
tric corporations  to  perform  their  normal 
and  simple  public-utility  responsibilities. 

"Having  received  these  subsidies."  he  de- 
clared emphatically,  "they  now  have  the  un- 
mitigated gall  to  demand  the  right  to  in- 
corporate these  Federal  subsidies  in  their 
rate  base  and  to  exact  from  their  consumers 
a  6-percent  rate  of  return  thereon." 


Norwood  statsd  that  "good  State  regula- 
ttoos  would  have  stopped  this  ndd  on  the 
oozwumer;  ^ood  Federal  ■rfnnHitfftfw^m 
would  not  have  Israed  the  eutUkemUmi  pa- 
triotic utility  executives  would  not  have  de- 
manded thaoi.  and  an  aroused  public  would 
not  tolarate  ptoataering." 

[From  the  Padfie  ivcrthwest  Public  Power 
Bulletin] 

AOCXLaATO      AXORXB«nON  —  BiCCKT      Bo- 
HAHSA    THAT   EVBB    CaMZ  DOWM   TRS   OOV- 

mncxNT  PiKs 

(By  Ous  Norwood.  execuUve  secretary. 
Northwest  PubUc  P^er  iWnoelatlon) 

The  llassaehusette  Constitution,  adopted 
1780.  contains  in  its  bUl  ot  rights  this  im- 
portant principle: 

"No  man,  nor  corporation,  or  aasoclatlOD 
of  men.  have  any  other  Utle  to  obtain  ad- 
▼•otHt««.  or  particular  and  exclusive  prlvU 
ieges,  distinct  from  those  of  the  commtmlty 
than  what  arises  from  the  consideration  of 
aervlees  rendered  to  the  public  •  •  •  Gov- 
ernment is  instituted  for  the  common  good, 
for  the  protection,  safety,  proepertty.  and 
happiness  of  the  people  and  not  for  the  profit, 
honor,  or  private  interest  of  any  one  man. 
famUy,  or  elaas  at  men." 

This  U  the  familiar  principle  of  equality 
before  the  Uw.  It  Is  in  the  light  of  this 
principle  that  I  wish  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  accelerated  amortisatioa.  As  the  story 
unfolds  I  ask  you  tn  reflect,  whether  the 
operation  of  aeceleratod  amortlaaUon  in  the 
electric  uttUty  industry  during  the  Korean 
war  dsee  not  contravene  this  principle  stated 
la  the  IfsseschuaetU  constitution,  which  is 
also  the  guiding  princ^ile  of  an  hl|^-minded 
government. 

Bfy  discussion  Is  organlasd  under  four 
headings.  fizaUy.  what  Is  the  origta  and  na- 
ture at  aooelanted  amortiaatioa.  secondly, 
how  doee  it  work  in  an  actual  esample. 
thirdly,  what  are  the  publk!  poUcy  implica- 
tions, and  fourthly,  what  are  the  oonclu- 
■ions  to  be  drawn  from  this  study. 

ITS  oaioxir  amo  matoss 
On  May  14,  1940.  Hitler  Invaded  France. 
One  month  and  8  days  later  Ftance  sur- 
rendered. The  German  air  aratadas  had 
won  the  Wltakrelg.  President  Roosevelt  re- 
acted prompUy  by  asking  Congress  in  hte 
urgent  meeeages  of  Uay  1«  and  June  13  for 
funds  to  buUd  4.000  planes.  Congrees  ap- 
proved the  funds. 

Two  months  later  only  3S  planes  were 
on  order.  Companies  refused  to  expand 
plants  except  on  a  basis  of  higher  than  nor- 
mal profits.  Meanwhile  Oermany  was  pro- 
ducing 1,500  planes  a  month.  In  despera- 
tion the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and 
Treasury  appeared  in  August  1040  before 
the  jolat  hearings  of  the  House  Committee 
on  W^ys  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  They  recommended 
special  income-tax  treatment  for  compa- 
nies which  would  build  defense  plants.  The 
result  was  the  enactment  of  section  134  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  on  October  10. 
1940. 

Thus  was  eliminated  almoet  from  the 
start  the  noble  ideal  of  the  Vlnson-Tram- 
mel  Act  which  proposed  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  war. 

The  new  law  permitted  the  defense  agen- 
cies to  grant  certificates  of  necessity  which 
entitled  the  holder  thereof  to  amortize  for 
tax  purpoees  his  new-plant  Investment  over 
a  S-year  period  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a 
year.  As  Senator  Maqnttson  told  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  on  March  18,  1B5S, 
it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
means  whereby  a  corporation  could  write 
off  the  investments  in  plants  Which  would 
have  little,  If  any.  use  after  the  defense 
emergency  had  passed.  No  Industry  would 
end  up  vrlth  a  white  elephant  on  his  hands. 
Congress  had  socialized  the  risk. 


Two  years  after  the  cnactoaent  of  sectic 
194  the  NatloBal  Aasoelatlon  of  RaUroad  az 
Utllttas  Onmmlssloners  at  the  1943  convei 
tioa  received  an  Important  recommend] 
tlon  from  CommlaBioner  Bobwt  S.  Heal 
Securltlee  and  Kxchaage  Oonunisslon  ai 
Acting  Chairman  at  the  NARUC  Coounltt^ 
cm  Corporate  Fiaance.  la  a  brilliant  n 
port  JiMlge  Healy  puts  his  flager  on  the  cei 
tral  issue  of  accelerated  amm-tlsatton  I 
pointing  out  the  compound-interest  advai 
tage.  Be  concludes  tn  favor  of  passing  thi 
advantage  to  the  utility  consunker  by  luf 
Ing  the  renkoval  at  amortiaed  plant  fra 
the  rate  base  of  the  utmoas. 

Judge  Healy's  recommendation  for  strl< 
adherence  to  a  net  investment  rate  base  wi 
observed  In  a  nimiber  ot  Jiu-lsdlctlons  an 
was  upheld  In  a  clear  case  In  the  Mlchiga 
courts.  The  World  War  n  utility  record  wit 
certificates  was  fairly  good  because  of  n 
straint  in  granting  them,  because  of  OP 
pressure  to  keep  rates  down  and  because  < 
the  Inlhience  of  outstanding  regulatory  mei 
notably  Leiand  Olds.  Chairman  of  the  Fed 
eral  Power  Commission;  Judge  Healy,  Bea 
mlsh,  Joorolmon,  FIttiiU{^,  and  Tom  Bv 
chanan.    They  are  now  all  gone. 

Nevertheless,  regarding  the  program  as  I 
applied  to  all  Industries,  the  Brewster  caa 
mlttee  of  the  80th  Congress  reported  that  th 
certificate  of  necessity  program  in  World  Wa 
n  gave  rise  to  "legal  profiteering." 

With  the  start  of  the  Korean  war.  the  Con 
grass  agaia  eaacted  the  rapid  tax  write-o 
method  as  section  124A  of  the  Revenue  Ac 
ot  September  2S«  1950.  This  time  there  wa 
virtuany  no  reetraint  as  certificates  were  ia 
sued  at  the  rate  of  a  bUllon  dollars  worth 
moath.  A  preliminary  Investigation  of  tb 
first  $1300.000.000  in  certificates  and  covei 
ing  chiefly  Just  the  steel  Industry  was  mad 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  i 
the  Bxecutlve  Departments.  In  its  repor 
dated  May  88.  1961,  the  coounlttee  con 
eluded: 

"The  oertiflcate-of  ^aeoeaaity  prograoi  Is  tb 
biggest  boaansa  that  ever  came  down  th 
Government  pike." 

During  World  War  n  the  certtflcata 
reached  S7.S  billlcm,  of  which  witnesses  hs 
fore  the  Brewster  committee  suggested  t 
billion  was  unwarranted.  However,  the  Ko 
rean  war  has  already  passed  the  $26  biUioi 
mark,  or  more  than  3  times  as  much  as  wa 
necessary  to  defeat  Germany.  Italy,  an< 
Japan  In  a  fl-year  war.  Nor  is  the' end  li 
sight. 

Sspeclally  eager  tp  obtain  certificates  c 
necessity  have  been  ihe  private  electrl 
utility  corporations.  As  of  March  24.  195: 
they  have  received  certification  of  593  proj 
acts  Involving  a  total  cost  of  $3.7  billion  o 
which  $1.66  billion  or  45  percent  has  bee: 
assumed  to  be  Investment  Inciured  for  na 
tlonal  defense. 

How  does  the  defense  agency  determin 
what  percentage  of  a  plant  is  to  be  writtei 
off  for  national  defense?  The  orlglzial  Na 
tlonal  Securities  Reeouroes  Board  criterl 
read.  "Hie  major  factor  controlling  the  per 
centage  of  the  certificate  should  be  the  prob 
able  economic  usefulness  ot  the  facility  fa 
other  than  defense  purpoees  after  6  years. 
Under  this  criteria  the  electric  systems  woul< 
have  received  virtually  no  certification. 

Apparently  the  rule  of  the  Defense  Blectrl 
Power  Administration  was  to  regard  the  nor 
mal  historical  growth  of  the  utility  as  peac 
time  investment  and  anything  above  tha 
amount  as  defense.  Under  this  logic  th 
Pacific  Power  M  Light  Co.  received  a  75  per 
cent  writeoff  on  the  $26,170,000  Tale  Dan 
and  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  re 
celved  a  66  percent  wrltt-ott  on  the  $34,436, 
000  Cabinet  Gorge  Dam  althoxigh  both  proJ 
ects  were  targently  needed  to  alleviate  th 
Pacific  Northwest  power  shortage.  It  Is  hard 
ly  necessary  to  add  that  the  DEPA  staff  wai 
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convention  of  th«  American  Public 
Power  Association,  on  May  14.  1953. 
,  Mr.  Norwood  put  many  hours  of  care- 
ful research  into  his  statement.  He  haa 
collected  facts  and  figures  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  then 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcc- 
ORD  a  news  iteqi  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  commentiziK  on  Mr.  Nor- 
wood's speech,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  speech  itself. 

IThunday.  M»y  21.  19$3\ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  fMr.  MAoirusaif  J  asked 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcokd  an  address  by  Mr.  Ous 
Norwood,  together  with  a  news  article  in 
relation  to  it.  He  was  informed  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  the  manuscript 
would  make  approximately  3V^  pages  of 
the  Recou)  at  a  cost  of  $280.  Notwith- 
standing the  cost.  I  aide  unanimous  con- 
sent, on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  that  ttie 
address  and  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoBD.  as  follows: 
I  From  Um  Boston  Olobe  of  Mtoy  14.  199«] 

PxTBLic  Pown  Max  Sats:  "'Sjokma  Makcs 
MZLLZOITAnUK  FOB  EvssT  30  Casvalths** 

An  executive  of  the  Northwest  PubUc 
Power  AMOcUtlon  declared  here  today  that 
the  Korean  war,  "In  terms  of  aetual  proflteer- 
Ing  from  tax  writeoffs,  has  produced  1  new 
war  miUlonaire.  or  his  equivalent  In  profits, 
for  every  20  casualties. ** 

Addressing  a  conventloa  of  (he  American 
Public  Power  AssodaUon  at  the  Sheratoo- 
Plaza  Hotel.  Gue  Norwood.  eaecutlTe  secre- 
tary of  Northwest  PubUe  Power,  called  for 
"equaUty  of  sacrlllce  under  the  law  In  time 
of  war." 

"If.  indeed,  goreraiaent  Ss  instituted  for 
the  common  good."  Norwood  told  the  group, 
"and  not  for  the  profit  or  prirate  Interest 
of  the  select  few;  if.  Indeed,  there  to  to  be 
equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  benefits  be- 
fore the  law,  then  there  must  also  be  equal- 
ity of  sacrifice  under  the  law  in  time  of  war. 

"The  Korean  war."  he  said,  "has  cost  130.- 
COO  American  casualties  and  SM  blUlon  In 
accelerated  amortiaatlon  certificates.  Be- 
fined  in  terms  of  actual  profiteering  from 
tax  writeoffs,  the  Korean  war  has  produced 
1  new  war  mUUonaire  for  every  ao  casual- 
ties." 

Norwood  declared  that  war  required  basic 
ptu-tnershlp  between  producing  Industries  at 
home  and  fighting  forces  at  the  front. 

"Tet  to  achieve  this  partnership."  he 
charged,  "we  use  on  the  one  hand  the  mer- 
cenary method  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
compulsory  draft." 

He  denounced  what  he  termed  exploita- 
tion of  the  national  defense  ay  an  opportu- 
nity for  unwarranted  legal  profiteering,  and 
added  th.it  experience  with  accelerated  amor- 
tization casts  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  utU- 
Ity  executivee  in  their  protestations  that 
they  are  lojral  to  their  country. 

"The  national  defense,"  he  continued, 
"has  been  used  as  a  subterfuge  and  an  ex- 
cuse to  demand  and  obtain  huge  Federal  sub- 
sidies, paid  by  you  and  me,  to  get  the  elec- 
tric corporations  to  perform  their  normal 
and  simple  public-utility  responsibilities. 

"Having  received  these  subsidies."  he  de- 
clared emphatically,  "they  now  have  the  un- 
mitigated gall  to  demand  the  right  to  In- 
corporate these  Federal  siibsldies  In  their 
rate  base  and  to  exact  from  their  consumers 
a  6-percent  rate  of  return  thereon." 


Norwood  stated  that  -good  State  xegnla- 
tlons  would  have  stopped  thla  rata  on  the 

would  not  have  lasued  the  eertUcatee;  pa- 
trlouc  utility  executives  would  not  have  da- 
manded  them,  and  an  Tmieed  pobUe  would 
not  tolerate  pBoAtaerlng." 

[From  the  Paclllc  IVorthwest  Public  Fovrer 
Bulletin] 

AOCCLOUTO  AlKORlZ«nON  —  BiGCXST  Bo- 
NAMSA  THAT  EVB  CAICX  DOWK  THS  QOV- 
BUnCXNTPZKS 

(By  Ous  Norwood.  exeeuUve  secretary. 
Northwest  Public  P^er  itasodatton) 

The  Uassachtisetts  Oonstltutlon.  adopted 
1780,  contains  in  Its  bill  of  rights  this  im- 
portant principle:         -^ 

*Vo  man,  nor  oorporatlon,  or  association 
of  nMn,  have  any  other  title  to  obtain  ad- 
▼u^tages.  or  particular  and  exclusive  prtvi- 
iegee,  distinct  from  those  of  the  community 
than  what  arises  from  the  consideration  of 
services  rendered  to  the  public  •  •  •  Gov- 
ernment is  Instituted  for  the  ocHmnon  good, 
for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  people  and  not  for  the  ptoht, 
honor,  or  private  Interest  of  any  one  man. 
family,  or  dees  of  men." 

This  U  the  familiar  prineli^e  of  equaUty 
before  the  Uw.  It  Is  In  the  light  of  this 
principle  that  I  wish  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  accelerated  amortisation.  As  the  story 
unfolds  I  ask  you  to  reflect,  whether  the 
operation  of  accelerated  amortisation  in  the 
electrie  utUlty  industry  during  the  Korean 
war  doee  not  contravene  this  principle  stated 
In  the  Massachusetts  constltutlan.  which  Is 
also  the  guiding  principle  of  an  hl|^-minded 
government. 

My  discusalon  Is  organised  under  four 
headings,  firstly,  what  Is  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  aooelarated  amortisation,  secondly, 
how  doee  It  work  In  an  actual  esample, 
thirdly,  what  are  the  public  policy  Impllca- 
Uons.  and  fourthly,  what  are  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  thto  study. 

''      '    RB  oamxir  amo  matobs 

On  Mlsy  14,  1»40.  Hitler  Invaded  France. 
One  month  and  8  days  later  France  sur- 
rendered. The  German  air  armadas  had 
won  the  blltakrelg.  President  Roosevelt  re- 
acted promptly  by  asking  CJongreas  In  hto 
arg«it  meesages  of  May  16  and  June  13  for 
funds  to  buUd  4.000  planes.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  funds. 

Two  months  later  only  SS  planes  were 
on  order.  Companies  refused  to  expand 
plants  except  on  a  basis  of  higher  than  nor- 
mal profits.  Meanwhile  Germany  was  pro- 
ducing 1,800  planes  a  month.  In  despera- 
tion the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and 
Treasury  appeared  in  August  1940  before 
the  Jc^t  hearings  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  They  recommended 
special  Income-tax  treatment  fcMr  compa- 
nies which  would  build  defense  plants.  The 
result  was  the  enactment  of  section  134  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  on  October  10, 
1940. 

Thus  was  eliminated  almost  from  the 
start  the  noble  Ideal  of  the  Vlnson-TTam- 
mel  Act  which  proposed  to  take  the  profit 
oxrt  of  war. 

The  new  law  permitted  the  defense  agen- 
cies to  grant  certificates  of  necessity  which 
entitled  the  holder  thereof  to  amortize  for 
tax  purpoaes  his  new-plant  Investment  over 
a  5-year  period  at  the  rate  of  30  percent  a 
year.  As  Senator  Magnttson  told  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  on  March  18,  195S, 
It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
means  whereby  a  corporation  could  write 
off  the  investments  in  plants  Which  would 
have  little.  If  any,  use  after  the  defense 
emergency  had  passed.  No  Industry  would 
end  up  with  a  white  elephant  on  his  hands. 
Congress  had  socialised  the  risk. 


Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  section 
134  the  Nattonal  Aseortatlon  of  RaUcoad  and 
Utiltles  Cnmmtssloners  at  the  1943  conven- 
tion received  an  Important  recommenda- 
tion from  OoomilflBlaner  Robwt  X.  Bealy. 
Securities  and  exchange  Commission  and 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  NARUC  Committee 
on  Corporate  Finance.  In  a  brilliant  re- 
port Judge  Healy  puts  his  finger  on  the  cen- 
tral Issue  of  accelerated  amm-tlsstlon  by 
pointing  out  the  compound-interest  advan- 
tage. He  ooneladee  In  favor  of  passing  tlis* 
advantage  to  the  utility  consumer  by  urg- 
ing the  removal  of  amortised  plant  from 
the  rate  base  of  the  utUltles. 

Judge  Healy's  recommendation  for  strict 
adherence  to  a  net  investment  rate  base  was 
observed  In  a  ntunber  of  Jurisdictions  and 
was  upheld  in  a  clear  case  in  the  Michigan 
courts.  The  World  War  U  utility  record  with 
certificates  was  fairly  good  because  of  r»- 
Btraint  In  granting  them,  becauae  of  OPA 
pressure  to  keep  rates  down  and  because  of 
the  influence  of  outstanding  regulatory  men. 
notably  Leland  Olds,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission;  Judge  Healy.  Bea- 
mish. Jburolmon,  FttAu{^,  and  Tom  Bu-  ' 
chanan.    They  are  now  all  gone. 

Nevertheless,  regarding  the  program  as  It 
applied  to  all  industries,  the  Brewster  com- 
mittee of  the  aoth  Congress  reported  that  the 
certificate  of  necessity  program  in  World  War 
II  gave  rise  to  "legal  profiteering." 

With  the  start  of  the  Korean  war,  the  Con- 
gress again  enacted  the  rapid  tax  write-off 
method  as  section  124A  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  September  28,  1950.  This  time  there  was 
virtually  no  restraint  as  certificates  were  la- 
suad  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  a 
month.  A  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
first  81300,000,000  in  certificates  and  cover- 
ing ehlefly  Just  the  steel  industry  wee  ntade 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Bxpendltures  In 
the  Bxectttive  Departments.  In  Its  report, 
dated  May  88.  1961.  the  coounlttee  oon- 
cluded: 

"The  eerttflcate-of -aeoeesity  program  Is  the 
biggest  bonansa  that  ever  came  down  the 
Oovcmment  pUce." 

During  World  War  n  the  certtflcatss 
reactoed  $7.8  blUkm,  (tf  which  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Brewster  committee  suggested  83 
billion  was  unwarranted.  However,  the  Ko- 
rean war  has  already  passed  the  826  bUllon 
mark,  or  more  than  3  times  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  defeat  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  In  a  0-yeax  war.  V<x  is  the' end  In 
sight. 

Especially  eager  tp  obtain  certificates  of 
necessity  have  been  ihe  private  electric 
utiUty  corporations.  As  of  March  24,  1953. 
they  have  received  certification  of  593  proj- 
ects involving  a  total  cost  of  83.7  billion  of 
which  81-66  billion  or  45  percent  has  been 
assumed  to  be  investment  Incurred  fcM-  na- 
tional defense. 

How  does  the  def«nse  agency  determine 
what  percentage  of  a  plant  is  to  be  written 
off  for  national  defense?  The  origlxud  Na- 
tional Securities  Resources  Board  criteria 
read.  "The  nwjor  factor  controlling  the  per- 
centage of  the  certificate  should  be  the  prob- 
able economic  usefulness  of  the  facility  for 
other  than  defense  purposes  after  6  years." 
Under  this  criteria  the  electric  systems  would 
have  received  virtually  no  certification. 

Apparently  the  rule  of  the  Defense  Klectrlo 
Power  Administration  was  to  regard  the  nor- 
mal historical  growth  of  the  utility  as  peace 
time  Investment  and  anjrthing  above  that 
amount  as  defense.  Under  this  logic  the 
Pacllle  Power  *  Ught  Co.  received  a  76  per- 
cent writeoff  on  the  826.170,000  Tale  Dam 
and  the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  re- 
ceived a  66  percent  write-off  on  the  834,436.- 
000  Cabinet  Gorge  Dam  although  both  proj- 
ects were  tirgently  needed  to  alleviate  the 
Pacific  Northwest  power  shortage.  It  is  hard- 
ly neceesary  to  add  that  the  DBPA  staff  was 
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Buule  up  largely  of  priyate  utility  exeeuttves 
on  kMn  from  their  companies. 

Another  Incident  In  thla  history  Is  the 
Introduction  of  H.  R.  426  on  January  8,  1963. 
by  Oongressman  Dondkbo  to  make  acceler- 
ated amortisation  available  retroactively  to 
December  31.  1S39.  The  House  Committee 
en  Ways  and  Means  baa  held  no  hearings  on 
the  bill,  but  the  Northwest  Public  Power 
Association  has  filed  a  letter  in  exposition. 

This  brings  the  story  up  to  date  to  the 
Federal  Power  Oommlsslon  hearing  on  Dock- 
et Mo.  Iir-126  on  proposed  rulemaking  for 
treatment  of  Federal  income  taxes  as  affected 
by  accelerated  amortization.  The  issue  Is 
•Whether  the  tax  benefits  should  be  given  to 
the  stockholders  as  windfall  profits  or  be 
^passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
.cheaper  power  rates. 

t  The  utiliUee  testified  at  length  in  favor  of 
placing  the  tax  savings  in  newly  setup  de- 
ferred accoimts.  instead  of  passing  on  the 
savings  to  consumers.  This  type  of  account- 
ing had  been  authorized  by  many  State  com- 
jnisslons.  and  in  view  of  that  fact  the  utili- 
.ties  felt  the  best  solution  was  for  the  Fed- 
.•ral  Power  OomAAission  not  to  make  any 
rule  at  alL 

In  favor  of  passing  the  benefits  on  to  the 
consumer  wss  Mr.  Francis  J.  Walsh,  of  the 
.FPC  staff,  who  made  a  very  able  case.  State- 
ments were  likewise  submitted  by  Senators 
Kacnxtson  and  Jackson,  Congressman  Dow 
BCagnxtson,  the  National  Rural  Klectrle  Co- 
operative Association,  the  Northwest  Public 
'Power  Association,  and  the  American  Public 
Power  Association. 

The  utilities'  contention  that  no  rule 
llhould  be  made  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission brings  to  mind  the  remarks  of 
Maryland's  Governor  McKeldln  recently 
'Wherein  he  discussed  the  man  who  professes 
Impartiality:  "By  looking  with  benign  tol- 
erance eqtially  upon  what  Is  good  and  what 
Is  bad.  he  really  allies  himself  with  evil,  like 
the  policeman  who  takes  no  sides  between 
the  robber  and  his  victim." 

If  I  may  borrow  from  Governor  McKeldtn's 

•imlle  I  shoold  say  that  if  the  Federal  Power 

Commission  regards  the   arguments  of  the 

rwtlllty  managements  with  benign  tolerance 

-we  may  end  up  with  the  American  consumer 

In  the  role  of  victim. 

TBK  CABINET  OOKOS  DAM 

As  a  result  of  this  program  of  noncollectlon 
of  Federal  income  and  excess-profits  taxes 
from  the  electric  utilities,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  an  Investment  in  the  com- 
panies of  about  $1,700  million.  This  Is  an 
Interest-free  loan  on  which  the  companies 
did  not  have  to  pay  any  financing  or  under- 
writing fees  or  bond  discount.  Thecn-etically 
the  companies  must  repay  the  principal 
amount  of  this  money  unless  they  can  duck 
out  by  one  of  the  following  four  methods: 
First,  they  can  avoid  the  repayment  by  show- 
ing a  very  low  net  income  for  any  year.  Sec- 
ond, they  will  save  money  if  there  is  any 
reduction  in  the  corporate  Income  tax  rate 
or  they  may  have  to  pay  a  little  more  If  the 
rate  goes  above  the  present  52-percent  level. 
Third,  they  may  utilize  a  subterfuge  such  as 
the  method  of  composite  depreciation  rates 
as  Is  practiced  in  Oregon.  Finally,  the  com- 
pany can  duck  the  repayment  by  selling  the 
amortized  plant  to  a  public  body  at  any  time 
After  the  fifth  year. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  the  Junior 
stockholder  In  the  electric  utility  business. 
The  United  States  Treasiiry  puts  up  some 
$1,700  million  on  the  basis  of  no  Interest  or. 
dividends  and  expecting  repayment  of  prlnci. 
pal  only  if  the  companies  enjoy  uninterrupt- 
ed prosperity.  The  Federal  lien  is  Junior  to 
that  of  all  other  bondholders,  preferred 
stockholders,  conunon  stockholders,  or  any 
other  present  or  future  creditors  of  these 
companies.  Thus  accelerated  amortization 
becomes  a  halo  aroxuid  the  gilt  edges  of 
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utll:  ty  bonds.  This  great  amount  of  Junior 
equ!  ty  money  has  already  enabled  the  utili- 
ties to  obtain  bond  money  cheaply  without 
oecessity  of  Issuing  additional  common 

Oter  and  above  all  these  benefits  Is  the 
Interest-free  feature  which  shows  up  most 
dramatically  in  the  case  of  a  plant  with  a 
long  life  if  the  amortized  investment  is  in- 
cludKl  In  the  rate  base  of  the  utility. 

Oil  February  18.  1962.  the  Washington 
Watsr  Power  Company  obtained  a  certificate 
of  n  tcesslty  for  the  200.000  kilowatt  Cabinet 
Oorj  e  Dam  on  the  Clark  Fork  River  In  Idaho 
vrltb  a  permissible  write-off  of  65  percent  on 
$34,^26.000.  The  Idaho  and  Washington 
rcgu  aUxj  commissions  have  granted  or- 
ders permitting  tax  deferral  accounting  over 
a  40 -year  period.  Actually  the  project  ob- 
vlouily  has  an  average  uceful  life  of  more 
thac  40  years.  What  is  the  value  of  the 
acce  erated  amortisation  benefit  to  the  com- 
pany for  this  dam?  The  answer  is  $65,- 
809.1 19.  Even  if  the  corporate  Income  tax 
rate  remains  as  high  as  62  percent  and  even 
if  tt  e  company  obtains  a  rate  of  return  of 
only  6  percent,  the  compound  Interest  gain 
over  the  40- year  period  is  $55,809,119  or  more 
than  6  times  the  amount  of  the  original 
tax  deferral  of  $10,181,195.  The  computa- 
tlonii  are  shown  In  table  1. 

Applying  the  same  criteria  to  all  electric 
utili  ies  but  reducing  the  normal  plant  life 
to  3 )  years  shows  in  table  3  an  unearned 
wine  fail  profit  for  utility  stockholders  of 
$1,9(1,009.000  over  the  30-year  period.  All 
thesi  I  benefits,  furthermore,  will  go  to  stock- 
hold  srs  not  as  Income  but  as  capital  gains. 

Pl'ase  note  also  table  3  which  shows 
that  the  national  debt  wiU  be  at  least  $418.- 
916,CQ0  higher  30  years  from  now  Just  to  re- 
fiect  the  Interest  cost  on  the  deferred  taxes. 
This  figure  is  an  absolute  minimum  and  Is 
baseil  on  2>^  percent  Interest  compounded 
whei  eas  present  Interest  on  Federal  bonds  is 
over  2.8  percent.  This  amount  of  almost 
half  a  billion  dollars  is  the  additional  out- 
of-p<icket  coat  to  all  other  Federal  taxpayers 
in  oi  der  to  subsidize  tbe  electric  utility  cor- 
pora ions. 

PTTBUC    POLICT    nCFUCATlONS 

Tc  analyze  the  public  policy  implications 
of  accelerated  amortization  is  to  trace  the 
pathilogy  of  a  bad  law.  Step  by  step  it  Is 
not  1  inllke  the  morbid  progress  of  a  disease. 

The  starting  point  Is  the  issue  before  the 
Fedei  al  Power  Commission  as  pointed  out  by 
Heal; '  in  1942,  namely,  will  the  compound 
Intel  sst  benefit  go  to  the  stockholders  as 
wind  fall  profits  or  to  the  consumers  as 
chea  )er  jxiwer  rates.  The  utility-stock  spec- 
ulate rs  want  to  use  accelerated  amortization 
as  a  booster  piunp  to  transfer  more  money 
from  the  consvuners  to  the  stockholders. 
The  economic  effect  would  be  regressive 
making  the  poor  poorer  and  the  rich  richer. 
One  itlllty  man  from  Texas  even  testified  it 
wovilJ  be  inflationary  to  let  the  consumers 
have  cheaper  electric  rates. 

Th  s  conspiracy  of  utility  executives  and 
stock  speculators  against  the  consumers 
woull  not  be  at  issue  before  PPC  but  for 
the  Itreakdown  of  regulation  at  the  State 
level.  Here  is  a  prime  example  of  hypocrisy. 
The  I  ecord  shows  17  State  commissions  each 
parac  ing  under  the  flag  of  the  consumer 
while  in  fact  permitting  the  consumer  to 
be  ex  3lolted.  On  some  of  the  blackest  pages 
of  Anerlcan  government  is  recorded  the 
repeated  betrayal  of  the  consumer  at  the 
hand  i  of  his  publicly  paid  guardian  and  pro- 
tectoi .  the  public-service  commissioner. 

Tht  second  stop  In  this  pathological  pll- 
grlmi  ge  is  the  defense  agency  where  an  army 
of  coi  poratlon  executives  temporarily  dressed 
as  p<illcemen  are  passing  out  tickets.  $26 
blUloi  worth  of  tickets.  This  Is  a  case  of 
makli  ig  the  fox  the  custodian  of  the  chicken 
coop.    Three  congressional  committees  have 


now  complained  In  strong  language.  Most 
recently    the    Dawson    committee    in    1B61 

said. administration  •   •   •  has  been 

unsound  and  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest.  In  the  first  place,  the  established 
regulations  and  procedures  have  not  been 
followed.  There  are  instances  of  outright 
disregard  for  the  safeguards  which  were  de- 
signed to  protect  these  most  vulnerable  func- 
tions from  abuse.  The  need  for  prompt 
action  to  meet  the  national  emergency  was 
construed  as  Justifying  a  'shovel  in  the 
barrel*  approach  to  the  certlQcate-of-neces- 
slty  program  «s  early  as  10  days  after  it  got 
underway."  These  congressional  repxtrts 
cite  numerous  examples  of  reckless  and  irre- 
sponsible administration. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  likewise  protested 
frequently  regarding  the  high  percentage 
granted  in  the  certificates  but  he  was  over- 
ruled by  Defense  Mobilizer  Charles  Wilson. 

Thirdly,  the  law  Itself  invites  maladminis- 
tration. The  committee  found  "the  criteria 
it  sets  out  for  determining  the  certifiable 
portions  are  ambiguous  snd  vague,  to  say 
the  least."  For  example  the  term  "necessary 
In  the  Interest  of  national  defense"  was  con- 
strued very  broadly  "to  encompass  all  ex- 
pansion necessary  to  satisfy  military  needs 
together  with  all  expansion  necessary  to  keep 
civilian  supplies  at  as  close  to  normal  levels 
as  possible  during  the  emergency."  Another 
train  of  evils  followed  from  the  law's  vague 
terminology,  "attributable  to  defense  pxir- 
poees."  ' 

Fourthly,  the  conception  or  theory  of  the 
law  is  inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of 
this  country.  As  the  war  clouds  were  gath- 
ering in  1940  the  NARUC  Committee  on 
Progress  in  PubUc  UtUlty  RegulaUon  ob- 
served: 

"It  has  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  Con- 
gress, through  a  legislative  policy  which  an- 
tedates the  depreraion  and  goes  back  to  the 
period  immediately  following  the  First  World 
War.  to  control  war  profits  in  any  future  war 
in  which  the  United  States  might  become  In- 
volved, and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new 
war  millionaires.  It  -was  the  general  consen- 
sus that  thla  should  be  effected  by  the  im- 
position of  income  and  excess  profits  taxes. 
Accordingly,  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  was 
passed,  its  provisions  including  e,  limitation 
upon  the  profits  from  the  construction  or 
manufacture  of  naval  vessels  and  Army  and 
Navy  aircraft.  The  express  purpose  of  this 
act  was  to  take  the  profit  out  of  war." 

If  indeed  government  Is  Instituted  for  the 
common  good  and  not  for  the  profit  or  pri- 
vate interest  of  the  select  few.  if  Indeed  there 
is  to  be  equality  In  the  enjoyment  of  benefits 
before  the  law.  then  there  must  also  be 
equality  of  sacrifice  under  the  law  In  tloM 
of  war. 

War  requires  a  basic  partnership  between 
producing  Industries  at  home  and  fighting 
forces  at  the  front.  Yet  to  achieve  this  part- 
nership we  use  on  the  one  hand  the  mer- 
cenary method  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
compulsory  draft.  The  Korean  war  has  cost 
130.000  American  casualties  and  $26  billion 
in  accelerated  amortization  certificates.  Re- 
fined in  terms  of  actual  profiteering  from  tax 
writeoffs  the  Korean  war  has  produced  one 
new  war  millionaire,  or  his  equivalent  in 
profits,  for  every  20  casualties. 

The  experience  with  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion casts  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  utility 
executives  In  their  protestations  that  they 
are  loyal  to  their  coun'ry.  Insead  of  patriot- 
ism and  a  proper  regard  for  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship there  Is  found  an  exploitation  of  the 
national  defense  emergency  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  unwarranted  legal  profiteering.  The 
national  defense  has  been  used  as  a  subter- 
fuge and  excuse  to  demand  and  obtain  huge 
Feoeral  subeldies.  paid  by  you  and  me.  to  get 
the  electric  corporations  to  perform  their 
normal  and  simple  public-utility  responsl'- 
biliUes.   Having  received  these  subsidies  they 
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now  have  the  unmitigated  gall  to  demand  the 
right  to  incmporate  these  Federal  subsidies 
in  their  rate  base  and  to  exact  from  their 
consumers  a  8-peroent  rate  of  ret\im  thereon. 
From  1937  to  1950  as  the  result  of  many 
hearings  and  oowt  eases  the  utilities  were 
required  to  wring  out  over  $1.5  billion  of 
water  from  their  capital  structure.  Now  they 
propose  to  put  at  least  as  much  back. 

This  has  been  a  stiidy  in  sophism,  of  at- 
tempts to  make  black  appear  white,  of  coun- 
terfeiting truth,  of  using  the  appearance  of 
logical  and  a  claim  of  reasonableness  to  cam- 
oufiage  error.  This  has  also  been  a  study  in 
the  breakdown  of  the  fundamental  morality 
and  ethical  standards  of  American  public  life. 
Good  State  regulation  would  have  stopped 
this  raid  on  the  consumer.  Good  Federal 
administrators  would  not  have  issued  the 
certificates.  Patriotic  utility  executives 
would  not  have  demanded  them.  A  wise 
Congress  would  have  thought  twice  before 
enacting  the  law.  An  aroused  public  would 
not  tolerate  war  inroflteerlng.  Whatever  it  la 
that  "is  rotten  in  Denmark"  is  rotten  five 
times.  Life  haa  become  more  complex  since 
the  days  of  Han^et.  This  pyramid  of  demcH-- 
allzatlon  brings  to  mind  the  words  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  "Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich 
men  rule  the  law." 

a  PBooKAif  rem.  action 

In  conclusion  there  are  certain  measures 
which  the  members  of  this  association  can 
support  in  order  to  restore  the  principle  that 
excessive  profits  should  not  be  drained  from 
the  people  during  a  period  of  national  sac- 
rifice. 

First,  we  should  all  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  formulate 
rules  which  will  guard  and  protect  the  con-^ 
sumer.  This  the  Commission  can  do'tjy* 
purging  the  utility  rate  base  of  the  plant  In- 
vestment which  has  been  amortized  through 
the  tax  certificate  process. 

Second,  we  should  all  oppose  H.  R.  426.  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  DoNDsmo. 
advocate  of  the  utility  coipcN-atlons.  where- 
by accelerated  amortization  might  be  ap- 
plied retroactively  to  1938. 

Third,  we  can  all  work  for  the  repeal  at 
section  ia4A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — 
•  law  which  has  carried  many  evil  conse- 
quences in  its  train. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  theae  three  endeavors 
we  will  not  only  have  served  the  interests 
of  the  electric  consumers,  but  we  will  also 
have  repaired  the  mcMttl  standards  at  the 
Utility  Industry  and  established  principles 
which  cannot  fall  to  strengthen  our  system 
of  American  democracy  in  Its  struggle 
against  totalitarianism. 

When  we  wipe  out  the  oi^mrtunity  of 
using  a  period  of  warfare  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing profiteers  We  return  to  the  conception 
that  democracy  was  once  sooMthing  for 
which  men  fought,  and  that  It  must  con- 
tinue to  represent  a  belief  in  the  moral 
equality  ot  men  and  a  ceaseless  struggle  to 
create  a  society  In  which  such  equality  wlU 
be  a  living  reality. 

These  po-oblems  are  not  new.  The  same 
concern  was  ably  expressed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Progress  in  Public  Utility  RegiUa- 
tlons  in  langtiage  which  was  adopted  by  the 
,  1940  convention  at  the  National  AssocUtion 
of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  In 
Miami.  Fla.: 

"If  the  time  should  come  for  an  all-out 
showdown  between  the  United  States  and 
the  totalitarian  powers,  there  is  but  one 
thing  that  can  defeat  this  country.  That  is 
the  deep-rooted  love  of  private  pecuniary 
Bain.  Freed  of  this  spirit  of  greed,  democ- 
racy as  it  has  traditionally  flourished  in  this 
country  is  invincible.'* 


Table  1 

WASHINCTON       WATBI       roWCt       OO.- 

OOBOX    HTIWOBIIiaCTBIC    PBOjaOX 

Investment    subject    to    rapid 

amortization  (66  percent  on 

$34,425.000) »2a.376,260 

Annual  depreciation  accrual  on 
a  straight  line  basis: 

5  year  rapid  amortization..^      4. 475. 260 

40  year  normal  life 569,406 


Balance  transferred  to  earned 

surplus S.  915. 844 

Federal  tax.  62  percent 2.086.239 

WASHZNGTON  WATBI  FOWSI  CO. 

Effect  of  rapid  amortization  of  Cabinet 
Gorge  project  for  Income  tax  purposes  as- 
stiming  company  earns  a  return  of  6  percent 
on  Its  invested  capital. 

[In  dolUrs] 


Year 


Cuma- 
IsUve 
amount 
depos- 
ited in 
special 
earned 
surplus 
account 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

S 

9 

I0..„ 
II.— 
12-— 
13—- 
14. 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

a 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40.  —  . 

ToUl. 


X 
4. 

6. 

8, 
». 
11. 
11 
12, 
13. 
13. 
14. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
16, 
17, 
18, 
18, 
10. 
30^ 
21. 
22, 
23, 
24. 
28. 
27. 
28. 
30, 
31, 
33. 
35. 
36. 
38. 

4a 

42. 

45. 
47. 
501 
S2, 


036b  2» 
1*4.652 
482.  S7D 
007,763 
478.468 
R76,  atu 
207.971 
744,958 
2ia764 
730,000 
253,368 
817.670 
415.849 
040.000 
722.013 


Annual  chargM 


Interest 

at  6  per- 
cent per 
annum 


122.174 
251.670 
388,954 
534.466 
688.708 
712.577 
737.878 
764,607 
793.136 
823,360 
855,202 
889.061 
924.951 
962.905 
1,008,321 


X036.230 
1036.239 
2.096.230 
2,036.239 
2,036,230 


434.443  1.046,067 
180.61911,001,377 
99a  105  1,139.406 
fa0|l.l90..U7 
738,046:1,344,288 
691,4381,301,489 
702,03611,362,122 
773,267|l.426,306 
906,7721.404,536 
112,40711,566,744 
388,3001.643.306 
74a  665  1.734, 440 
174. 314  1, 8ia  453 


608,776 
304,612 
Oil,  801 
821. 712 
74a  123 


1,901.837 
I.00a271 
2,10a713 
2,209,308 
1334,407 


773.63812,446.418 


929.164 


635.071 
300,237 
924.539 


56^809,119 


2.  575, 760 


214,022  2,712.841 


Annual 

amount 

tnws- 

lerred 

to 
earned 
surplus 
aooount 


2,858.158 
3.012,1»« 
3, 175, 472 


55^808^119 


Klkl81.ig6 


Annnal 
araoont 

de^ 
ducted 
from 
earned 
surplus 
aooount 


290.801 
290.801 

2oa8ei 

200.891 
290.801 
29a  891 
29a  891 
290,891 
29a  891 
29a  891 
290,891 
29a  891 
20a891 
29a  891 
29a  801 
29a  891 
20a801 
2Ua801 
29a  801 
29a  891 
29a  801 

a9a8»i 

20a891 
,390,801 
290.801 
20a801 
29a  802 
29a  802 
29a  802 
28a  892 
29a  802 
29a  892 
29a  882 
29a 
29a 


802  2, 


802  2, 


10181.186 


Total 


2,(n6.2N 

2.158.413 

X  287. 918 

2.425,193 

2.  57a  705 

307.817 

421,686 

446,987 

473.806 

502,235 

532,360 

564,311 

S08.170 

634.060 

672,104 

712,430 

755,176 

800486 

848,515 

-890,436 

953.302 

1,  Oia  506 

1, 071, 231 

1.135,806 

1,303,636 

1.375.8S3 

1.352.405 

1. 433. 549 

1, 519,  562 

1.610  736 

1.  707, 379 

1,800821 

1.018,411 

2. 083.  515 

2.1.U.526 

2,284.858 

2.421.949 

2.567.266 

721.302 

884.580 


55,800110 


Table  » 

Bstimated  annual  tax  savings  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  dtie  to  rapid  amortiza- 
tion  for   income    tax    ptirpoaee    wnmimlng 
average  life  of  projects  Is  30  years: 
Tbtal  estimated  cost  of  502 

projects    which    have    re- 
ceived    tax     amortization 

certificates  as  of  Mar.  24, 

1953 $3,  609. 726.  800 

Investment  subject  to  rapid 

amortization 

Annual  depreciation  accrual 
on  a  straight-line  basis: 

5-3rear  rapid  amortization. 

80-year  normal  life .. 


1, 650.  lis.  140 


881,  822, 620 
55,808,772 


Balance    transferred   to 

earned  surplus _..        376,  518, 857 

Federal  tax,  62  percent— —      148.780.806 


KSect  of  rapid  amortlslation  for  Income 

tax  purpoees,   assuming  companies   earn  a 

6  percent  return  on  tax  aavings  which  are 

placed  in  a  special  earned  surplus  account. 

[In  doIUrs] 


Year 


I 

2— 

3 

4— 

6-.. 

6. 

7— 

8— 

0— 
10— 
11—- 
12— 
13— 

14. 

15—- 
16— 
17— 
18.— 
10— 
20—- 
21  — 
22.— 

23- 

24 

26.— 
26— 
27— 
28.— 
29— 
30.— 


TotaL 


'Cumu- 
lative 

amoant 
depos- 
ited in 
special 
earned 

surplus 

aooount 


Ties*. 


143,710 

380307 

457.760 

620,025 

810  557 

830.432 

851.500 

873,832 

807.504 

922.596 

940,149 

977,388 

007,273 

030951 

072,530 

10O124 

14.1,853 

185.846 

220230 

273,175 

320  807 

371.297 

424.817^ 

481.548 

541,683 

600  426 

672. 9M 

774.616 

820  535^ 


Annnal  ebargw 


Interest 

6per- 

oent  per 

annum 


TVm. 


0627 
17,772 
27.466 
37.742 
48.633 
40836 
61.000 
52,430 
50  850 
55.356 
50062 
50643 
60,436 
62.337 
64.352 
60487 
80  751 
71.151 
73.604 
70390 
79,348 
82,278 
85,489 
80  883 
92,501 
90  326 
100.380 
104,677 
100,232 


Annual 
amount 
trans- 
ferred 

to 
earned 
surplus 
aooount 


n«mt 

140  7W 
140700 
140  790 
140  TOO 
140700 


1.001,0001,001,000     7iota) 


Annual 
amount 

de. 
dueted 
from 
earned 
surplus 
aooount 


Hmu. 


30  750 
20  7S8 
20  758 
28.758 
30  758 
28.758 
20  758 
20  758 
20  758 
20  798 
28.758 
28,758 
20  758 
28,758 
20  758 
20  758 
28.7S8 
28.758 
28.758 
38,758 
28.758 
28,758 
2&758 
38,788 
20758 


710  0SO 


Total 


:/ 


TlOM. 

140790 
132.417 
161,562 
171,256 
181.532 
10875 
21,068 
22.333 
23.673 
25.002 
26,508 
20194 
29,886 
31.678 
30  679 
30504 
37,729 
39.903 
40383 
44.936 
47,632 
5a  490 
50S30 
50  731 
6a  135 
60  743 
67,668 
71.822 
70  MO 
80474 


1.001.000 


Tobte  3 

Effect  of  ri^iM  amortization  for  Income-tax 
piu'poses  on  Federal  tax  income,  assuming 
that  Government  loses  interest  compounded 
at  2^  percent  on  the  deferred  amount. 

[In  dollars] 


Cumu- 
lattve 
amoant 
depos- 
ited in 
special 
earned 
surplus 
aooount 

Annnal  cfaartM 

Year 

Interest 
2H  per- 
cent per 

Annual 
amoant 
trans- 
ferred 

to 
earned 
surplus 
aoooant 

Annual 
amount 

de- 
ducted 
btNn 
earned 
surplus 
aooount 

Total 

1. 

T%tm$. 

Ttout. 

Tlaiu. 
140  700 
143.790 
143.790 
140  700 
140  790 

TkMM. 

71mm. 

140790 

2 

140790 
201, 175 
442,244 
507,090 
755,807 
745.944 
730  835 
720  473 
714,852 
708,065 
000006 
681.368 
660.644 
657,627 
645.310 
630686 
610744 
60O480 
500884 
670  »(8 
664,664 
680023 
630016 
610632 
508.865 
487,704 
471,130 
460160 
430766 

0  506 
7.279 
11.056 
14.927 
10  895 
10  6«> 
10  396 
10137 
17.871 
17,509 
17,320 
17,034 
10741 
10441 
10133 
10817 
10404 
10162 
14,822 
14,474 
*4,H7 
10751 
10374 
10001 
10  597 
10188 
11,778 
11,364 
10,919 

147,385 

3 

151.009 

4 

154.846 

6 

150  717 

6 

20758 
20  758 
20  758 
20  758 
20  758 
28.758 
28.758 
20  758 
28.758 
20  758 
28.758 
20  7.'58 
28.756 
20758 
2078$ 
80798 
28.768 
20  756 
20758 
28.758 
28,758 
80788 
80768 
80788 
30788 

0,863 

T 

8 



10  100 
10.363 

9 

10 



10621 
10887 

11 

11,150 

18 

13 . 

— 

11,438 
11,794 

14 

15 

16—    - 



10017 
10315 
12,625 

17 

18 



10941 
13,364 

10 

13,506 

20 

21 

28 

23 

34 

28l 

86 

27 

88 

80 - 

— _— 

10896 
10884 
14,641 
10007 
10384 
10767 
10161 
10S66 
10080 
17.404 

80 

17,830 

Total. 

410016 

410016 

710060 

710  0SO 

410*1$ 
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rum  haT»  th«  unmlilgatod  gall  to  demand  the 
right  to  Incorporate  these  Federal  aubeldlee 
In  their  rate  base  and  to  exact  from  their 
consumers  a  6-peroent  rate  of  return  thereon. 
Fnun  1087  to  1980  as  the  result  of  many 
hearings  and  court  eases  the  utilities  were 
required  to  wring  out  oyer  $1.5  billion  of 
water  from  their  capital  structure.  Now  they 
propose  to  put  at  least  as  much  back. 

This  has  been  a  study  in  sophism,  of  at- 
tempts to  make  black  appear  white,  of  coun- 
terfeiting truth,  of  using  the  appearance  of 
logical  and  a  claim  of  reasonableness  to  cam- 
ouflage error.  This  has  also  been  a  study  In 
the  breakdown  of  the  fundamental  morality 
and  ethical  standards  of  American  public  life. 
Good  State  regulation  would  have  stopped 
this  raid  on  the  consumer.  Good  Federal 
administrators  would  not  have  Issued  the 
certiflcates.  Patriotic  utility  executives 
would  not  have  demanded  them.  A  wise 
Congress  would  have  thought  twice  before 
enacting  the  law.  An  aroused  public  would 
not  tolerate  war  int>flteerlng.  Whatever  It  is 
that  "is  rotten  In  Dennuu-k"  Is  rotten  five 
times.  Life  has  become  more  complex  since 
the  days  of  Han^et.  This  pyramid  of  demc»-- 
alizatlon  brings  to  mind  the  words  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  "Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich 
men  nile  the  law." 

A  FBOOEAM  FOI  ACTIOlf 

In  conclusion  there  are  certain  measures 
which  the  members  of  this  association  can 
support  in  order  to  restore  the  principle  that 
excessive  profits  should  not  be  drained  from 
the  people  during  a  period  of  national  sac- 
rlflce. 

First,  we  should  all  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  fcvmulate 
rules  which  will  guard  and  protect  the  con-^ 
sumer.  This  the  Oonunlsslon  can  do'tfy 
purging  the  utility  rate  base  of  the  plant  in- 
Testment  which  has  been  amcxtlaed  through 
the  tax  certificate  process. 

Second,  we  should  aU  oppose  H.  R.  436.  a 
bill  introduced  by  Congressman  DoNoaao. 
advocate  of  the  utility  corporations,  where- 
by accelerated  amortization  might  be  ap- 
plied retroactively  to  1939. 

Third,  we  can  all  work  for  the  repeal  at 
section  ia4A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — 
a  law  which  has  carried  many  evU  conse- 
quences in  its  train. 


r«ble  t 
WASHnrOTOM      watb      powb      oo.- 

aOBOB    HTDBOnaCTBIC    PaOJBCT 

Investment    subject    to    rapid 

amortization  (66  percent  on 

•34,426.000) $29,376,260 

Anntial  depreciation  accrual  on 
a  straight  line  basis: 

6  year  rapid  amortization....      4. 475. 280 

40  year  normal  life .  650.406 


Balance  transferred  to  earned 

surplus S.  915. 844 

Federal  tax.  52  percent 2.086.239 


WASHXWGTOlf  WATSS  POWB  OO. 

Effect  of  rapid  amortization  of  Cabinet 
Gorge  project  for  income  tax  purposes  as- 
stuning  company  earns  a  return  of  6  percent 
on  its  Invested  capital. 

[In  dolUrs] 


Tf     «VTA      AAV« 


«M««A«^«     Im     *K^ 


Cumu- 
laUve 
amount 
depos- 
ited in 
special 
earaed 
surplus 
account 

Annual  charges 

Ytmr 

Interest 
at  6  per- 
cent per 
annum 

Annual 

amount 

tnuis- 

feired 

to 
earned 
surplus 
aooount 

Annual 
amount 

de> 
ducted 
from 
earned 
surplus 
aooount 

Total 

1 

lOiK«D 

2.(M.3I0 

1 

2,03aW 
4.194.652 
6,482.570 
8,907,763 
11,478.488 
11,876,386 
12,207.971 
12,7H958 
13.218,764 
13. 73a  900 
14.253.368 
14.817.679 
l^  415,849 
ia04a909 
la  722.013 
17.434.443 
18, 18a  619 
18. 99a  105 
I9.838.fa0 
aa  738, 046 
21.691,438 
22.702,036 

122.17412.036.239 

2.1Sa413 

3 

251.679 

388,954 

534.466 

688,706 

71*577 

737,878 

764.607 

793.136 

823.360 

855.303 

889.061 

924.951 

962.906 

1,008,321 

I.O4a067 

1,001,377 

1, 139, 406 

1.19a  U7 

1,344,383 

1, 301,  489 

1.362  122 

2.03a  230 
2. 03a  239 
2,03a  230 

2, 287, 918 

4 

2,425,193 

6 

2, 57a  705 

« 

290.891 
290.801 
3Ua801 
2ga89I 
390.891 
29a  891 
29a  891 
290,891 
29a  891 
39a  891 
39a  891 
290.891 
29a  891 
29a  891 
29a  891 
29a  801 
29a  891 
29a  891 
29a  801 
39a  801 
39a  801 
30a891 
900  mi 

397.817 

7 

8 

9 

10 



421,686 
44a  967 
473.806 
502,235 

11 

13 

I3_— 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

31 

22 

23 



532.309 
664.311 
508,170 
634.060 
672.104 
713.430 
755.176 
80ai86 
848.515 
-800.436 
963,303 

uoiasoB 

1. 071, 331 

*4 

25 

36 

r 

33, 773, 367;  1,43a  396 
24. 90a  772  1,494, 536 
2a  112. 40711. 56a  744 
27.388,2601.643.396 

»  74nA«UI   7M  440 



1.136,806 
1,303,636 
l.r5,88l 
1,352,408 

1   4Xt  ^iO 

KSect  at  rapid  amortidatlon  for  Inoome 

tax  purposes,   sssximing  companies   earn  a 

6  percent  return  on  tax  savtiigs  which  are 

placed  In  a  special  earned  surplus  account. 

[In  dollars] 


Year 


30.. 
21.. 
23.. 
33.. 
34.. 
26.. 
36.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 


TotaL 


'Cumu- 
lative 

amount 
depos- 
ited in 
special 
earned 

surplus 

aooount 


Tkotu. 


143,790 

20a2e7 

457,700 

629,035 

8ia657 

830,432 

851,500 

873,833 

807,504 

922,506 

940,149 

977,388 

1,007,273 

1,03a  951 

1,072,530 

1,  lOa  124 

1,145,853 

1,185,846 

1.238.230 

1,273,175 

1,33a  807 

1,371,297 

1,434,817'' 

1, 481, 548 

1,541,683 

1.60a426 

1,672,904 

1. 774, 616 

1.8aa535 


1,901,000 


Annual  charges 


Interest 
6  per- 
cent per 
annum 


TVm. 


8.027 
17,773 
27,466 
37,742 
4a  633 
49.836 
51.090 
52.430 
53,850 
55.3S6 
5a  952 
5a  643 
6a  436 
63,337 
64.352 
6a  487 
6a  751 
71,151 
73,604 
7a  390 
79,348 
82,278 
85,489 
8a  883 
92,501 
9a  336 
100,380 
104,677 
100,232 


1.901, 


Annual 
amount 
trans- 
fenced 

to 
famed 
surplus 
aooount 


Annual 
amount 

de- 
ducted 
from 
Mmed 
surplus 
account 


7%«u» 
143.790 
143,790 
143.790 
143,790 
143,790 


ThMU. 


oooj 


718,  ta) 


3a75e 

2a  798 
2a  758 
3a  758 
3a  758 
38.758 
3a  758 
3a758 
3a75B 
2a  758 
3a758 
2a  758 
3a7S8 
38,758 
3a  758 
2a  758 
2a  756 
2a  758 
3a  758 
3a  758 
3a  768 
2a  758 
3a  758 
3a  788 
2a  758 


7ia9S0 


Total 


:/ 


TkOM. 

143.790 
182,417 
161,663 
171,256 
181,533 
ia875 
31.068 
22.333 
33.673 
3a  003 
36,598 
»,]94 
39,886 
31.678 
83.679 
3a  504 
37,729 
39,993 
43,303 
44.936 
47,632 
5a490 
63.830 
6a  731 

eai36 

63.743 
67.668 
71.823 
7a  M9 
8a  474 


1.901,000 


Table  3 

Effect  of  TKfM  amortization  for  income-tax 
purpoees  on  Federal  tax  Income,  assuming 
that  Government  loses  interest  compounded 
at  214  percent  on  the  deferred  amount. 

[In  doUars] 


Oonni* 

laUve 

amount 


Annual  charges 


Annaal 


A2834 
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Better  Dayt  TkMch  Better  Way*  •»<>  ^^?i 


n  icdMl 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 


IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rccou),  I  am  including  an  origi- 
nal speech  made  by  David  Fitzgerald,  a 
monber  of  the  junior  class  of  the  Col- 
Uervllle  (Tenn.)  High  School.  Active  in 
many  school  programs,  he  won  honors 
in  the  subdistrict  Future  Farmers  of 
America  public-speaking  contest  using 
the  subject  Better  Days  Through  Bet- 
ter Wajrs.  It  is  a  splendidly  prepared 
speech  and  does  credit  to  one  much 
older.    The  speech  follows: 


DATS  TBXOUCH 


Wats 


Honorable  Judges,  guests,  future  Iiome- 
makers,  and  Future  Farmers  of  America,  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  Industry,  has  undergone 
many  changes.  The  successful  farmer  m\ut 
ever  be  d^anglng  his  k.lnds  and  amounts 
of  the  different  crops  and  livestock  he  pro- 
duces. His  method  of  feeding,  cultivating, 
liarrestlng.  and  marketing  will  be  continu- 
ally changing  as  long  as  agriculture  is  classi- 
fied as  a  science. 

These  changes  are  not  the  will  of  the 
farmer  but  are  necessary  If  he  Is  to  survive 
and  prosper.  If  you  and  I  are  to  have  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel,  these  changes  are 
Msentlal. 

ICany  factors  Influence  these  changes.  The 
habits,  cxistoms.  and  appetites  of  our  Ameri- 
can people  show  continual  variety.  We 
grow  many  vegetables  today  that  were 
unheard  of  in  our  grandfathers'  boyhood 
days,  but  today  are  on  the  must  list.  Seem- 
ingly we  need  more  different  kinds  and 
amounts  of  vitamins  than  were  necessary  for 
our  forefathers.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
oranges  were  a  Christmas  variety;  today  they, 
or  some  substitute  for  them,  are  a  daily 
necessity. 

Many  new  insects  and  diseases  have  ap- 
peared to  challenge  the  farmers'  old  style  of 
farming.  With  the  aid  of  the  chemist  and 
plant  pathologists  the  farmers  are  meeting 
this  challenge. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  be 
met,  and  farmers  cannot  always  know  In  ad- 
vance of  planting  what  the  demand  or  the 
supply  will  be.  Overproduction  has  ever 
been  an  obstacle  for  the  democratic  farmers 
and  again  will  probably  become  a  seriotis 
problem  to  them  Just  as  soon  as  Europe  can 
get  back  into  production. 

Following  each  war,  the  prices  of  farm 
products  have  been  the  first  to  decline. 
During  a  war,  farmers  are  geared  to  a  high 
state  of  production  with  less  labor  than  ever 
before.  Agriculture,  as  well  as  industry, 
made  an  enviable  record  of  production  dur- 
ing our  recent  war.  This  was  made  possible 
by  price  and  by  a  certain  amount  of  patri- 
otism. Give  the  farmers  a  price  for  their 
products  and  they  will  always  come  through. 
Patriotism  has  enabled  farmers  to  do  m.ore 
work  with  less  facilities  than  ever  before. 
Industries,  through  their  method  of  coopera- 
tion, limit  output  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  buying  public.  If  they  overproduce, 
their  products  will  keep  for  months  Or  even 
years.  The  farmers  in  Tennessee  have  no 
workable  cooperative  for  marketing  many  of 
their  perishable  products. 

Agrlc\ilture  in  Tennessee  Is  going  to  need 
the  help  of  Indvistry  as  weU  as  the  help  of 
the  public  who  eat.  When  farm  prices  de- 
cline, farmers  cannot  compete  with  industry 


pay  the  price  necessary  to  se- 
labor. 
XHutry  U  a  land  of  planty.    We  have 
for  our  people  at  home  and  some  to 
irlth  our  neighbcMrs  In  need.    Most  of 
plenty  comes  from  the  soil,  the  soil  that 
I  are  privileged  to  have  and  enjoy 
our  lifetime.     Many  hard   working 
,  as  well  as  other  people,  do  not  have 
of  life  in  this  land  of  plenty, 
sincere  belief  that  every  person  In 
should  have  all  the  necessities  and 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.    We  are 
for  gifts  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
payments.     We  only  ask  for  a  rea- 
price  and  a  system  of  marketing  and 
The  outstanding  need  of  agri- 
today.  If  we  are  to  regain  oui  birth- 
s  a  unified  program  of  cooperative 
and  marketing  of  farm  products 


cure 

Our 
plenty 
share 
this 
you 
during 
farmeni 
the 
It  is 
Amerlcfa 
at  leas 
not 

or  casli 
sonabl4 
purcha  ilng, 
culture 
right, 
purchasing 
and  su  }plies 

Agrlc  ult 


ne<  «ssities 
ny 


as!  Ing 


ths 


try,  th< 

of  a 

Yet 

his  portion 

plies 

posltlofa 

dlspeni  able 

all  oth^ 

plight, 

paradoxes 

power, 

subjugated 

cause 

among 

operatibn 

cure-all 

Ueve, 

cooperitlon 

stresseil 

put  on 

age. 

could 

finest 

or  bra4d 


(f 


aid 


one- 


probleips 

Why 
add  w(at 
to  the 
price   I 
from  a 
car.  wtlle 
to  towi 
Or  whon 
we  ask 
like  a 
around 
about 
sumer 
who  dc 
this  foe  d 

Cooperation 
new. 

slve  countries 
proflte< 
cooper:  tlve 
produces 
Idea  is 
of  our 
a  place 
marketing 
good  example 
field 
ops 
er  and 

We 
strong 
others 
ing  of 
that  of 
of  leadyrs 
ing  for 


help 

10 


Leadc  rshlp 
progres^i 
velop 
progran ; 
ate  neel 
coxirage^us 
us  out 
put  US 


ure  is  the  very  heart  of  all  Indus- 
foundation  of  a  society,  the  strength 
lotion,  and  the  basis  of  civilization, 
farmer  is  not  taking  advantage  of 
as  producer  of  that  which  sup- 
world's  most  basic  need — ^food.    His 
as  producer  of  the  world's  most  In- 
product  should  exalt  him  above 
producers.    We  find  in  the  farmers' 
however,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
Instead  of  holding  a  position  of 
in  an  economic  sense  he   has  been 
to  the  will  of  others.    Why?    Be- 
competltlon  Instead  of  cooperation 
farmers.     I  would  not  say  that  co- 
in buying  and  selling  would  be  a 
for  the  farmers'  ailments.    I  do  be- 
l^wever,  that  if  we  could  improve  our 
if    grading    of    products    were 
,  If  certain  types  of  our  products  were 
the  market  in  a  more  attractive  pack- 
In  a  little  better  condition,  if  we 
^abllsh  otr  products  as  being  of  the 
(|uality,  perhaps  iising  a  trade  name 
for  these  products,  our  marketing 
would  then  become  fewer. 
Is  It  that  all   other  producers  can 
they  call  a  fair  nuirgin  of  profit 
cost  of  production  when  setting  the 
consumer   must   pay  for   anything 
piece  of  candy  to  the  most  expensive 
we  continue  to  take  ova  products 
and  ask,  "What  will  you  give  us?" 
we  have  a  few  dollars  to  spend, 
"What  will  you  take?"     It  is  much 
oneway  street  with  no  place  to  turn 
As  a  result,  we  are  receiving  only 
third  of  each  dollar  which  the  con- 
EQUst  pay  for  food  whUe  the  people 
the  processing  and  distributing  of 
receive  the  other  two-thirds. 

among  farmers  is  by  no  means 
farmers  of  some  of  the  more  progres- 
of  Europe  have  for  many  years 
by  cooperative  buying  of  feeds  and 
selling  of  many  types  of  farm 
particularly  dairy  products.     The 
also  common  In  the  northern  part 
(^wn  country  and  could  profitably  take 
in  oxir  own  section.    The  cooperative 
of  milk  in  our  own  locality  is  a 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
'.  ?ven  during  times  of  depression  co- 
to  bolster  the  Income  of  a  farm- 
maintain  his  standard  of  living, 
leaders  in   this  State   who   are 
lelievers  In  agriculture  and  we  need 
'  rho  have  a  sympathetic  understand- 
the   viewpoint   of    the   farmers,   not 
the  politician.     We  need  the  type 
that  Industry  has  been  display - 
the  past  50  years. 

demands  far-reaching  vision, 

ve  thought,  and  the  ability  to  de- 

t^ese    thoughts    Into    a   constructive 

of  advancement.    We  are  in  desper- 

of  those  leaders  who  are  honest, 

,  and  clear  sighted  enough  to  take 

of  the  tmrmoll  caused  by  debt  and 

on  the  high  road  to  success. 


1  ave 


We  must  realize  that  leadership  alon* 
cannot  solve  our  problem*,  lliere  must  al- 
so be  loyal  support  on  the  part  of  all  farm- 
ers. Where  the  most  successful  pioneer 
was  the  man  most  able  to  fight  hardships 
single  handed,  the  most  prosperous  farmer 
today  Is  the  one  who  best  knows  how  to 
Join  hands  In  meeting  life's  obstacles.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  try  to  apply  any 
farm  remedy  unless  farmers  are  organised. 

I  will  not  contend  that  the  farmer  should 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  striking  and 
keeping  his  services  and  products  off  the 
market  as  many  organizations  are  doing  to- 
day. Instead,  he  should  have  some  cffganl- 
zation  that  would  help  him  put  his  wares 
on  the  market  in  a  better  way. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  and  dream  that  Ten- 
nessee will  someday,  within  my  lifetime, 
through  Its  quality  products.  Its  grading 
standards,  and  Its  spirit  of  cooperation,  be 
known  for  quality  products  both  in  agrl- 
cultiire  and  Industry.  I,  as  a  F^tiu-e  Farmer 
and  as  a  believer  In  better  days  through 
better  ways,  hope  that  I  may  some  day  have 
some  part  In  making  life  much  easier  and 
happier  on  the  farm. 


Necessity  for  «■  lacreased  AppropriatMMi 
for  Hospital  G»Bttr«ctioa  Uader  Public 
Health  Scrrico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NXW  JXBSKT 

DT  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVB8 
Thursday,  May  21. 1955 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  having  our  hos- 
pital construction  program  measure  up 
to  what  was  intended  when  the  law  was 
enacted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  I  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  legislation  and 
was  greatly  pleased  when  it  was  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  House.  During  the 
years  that  have  intervened  since  its 
adoption  I  have  continued  to  be  inter- 
ested. 

It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  see 
the  great  good  that  has  resulted.  Com- 
munities that  had  long  been  in  need  of 
hospital  facilities,  but  were  unable  to 
finance  the  cost  of  them,  have  obtained 
them.  No  money  of  our  Government 
has  ever  been  spent  to  greater  advan- 
tage. 

While  I  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
having  a  curtailment  of  Govenmient 
spending,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  country  expect  or  desire 
that  curtailment  to  come  at  the  expense 
of  the  unfortunate  and  those  in  need 
of  hospital  care.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  money  can  be  saved  but  it 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  caring 
for  the  sick,  diseased,  and  the  broken 
in  body  and  mind.  They  create  an  ob- 
ligation that  must  not  be  ignored.  To 
do  so  is  to  fail  in  our  duty  as  a  Christian 
nation. 

The  Congress  has  provided  authority 
to  appropriate  $150  million  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  communities  where  the 
need  for  hospitals  is  most  critical.  Not- 
withstanding such  authority  has  been 
given,  yet  the  Appropriations  Committee 
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has  report«l  a  bill  now  before  the  House  (b)  A  considerable  percentage  of  our  beds  become  obsolete  and  need  replace- 
that  provides  only  $50  million  for  the  present  hospital  beds  are  old.  outmoded,  ment  To  cope,  therefore  only  with  the 
purpose.  This  is  not  only  below  the  and  in  need  of  functional  modernisation  factors  of  population  ino-ease  and  ob- 
amount  requested  by  Secretary  Hobby,  and/or  replacement.  solescence  there  is  a  need  for  30  000  beds 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon.  (c)  There  is  a  backlog  of  actual  pro]-  annually 

and  Welfare,  but  it  is  even  $25  million  ects  reported  by  the  SUtes  which  could  in  recent  years  hospital  constnictio& 
below  the  amount  fixed  in  President  Els-  utilize  almost  immediately  $110  million  under  the  hospital  survey  and  construc- 
enhowers  budget.  Thus,  by  action  of  in  Federal  funds  for  fiscal  years  1954  tion  program  has  amounted  to  about 
the  subcommittee,  only  $50  million  is  and  1955.  one-third  of  total  hospital  construction, 
provided  in  the  appropriation  bill  re-  (d)  General  hospital  beds  are  still  exclusive  of  purely  Federal  construction, 
ported  by  that  committee.  There  is  no  needed  in  many  areas  of  the  country  for  Total  constructicm  has  been  at  a  level 
justification  for  any  such  reduction.  Our  which  there  is  no  hope  without  Federal  which  has  barely  kept  up  with  the  In- 
Nation  is  not  so  bad  ofT  or  so  poor  that  or  other  assistance.  crease  in  population.  If  the  hospital 
It  cannot  adequately  provide  for  our  (e)  Only  a  small  portion  of  Federal  survey  and  construction  program  is  re- 
people  who  are  sick  in  body  and  mind  assistance  has  gone  toward  meeting  the  duced  to  $50  million  it  will  mean  that 
and  need  hospital  care.  vast  immet  hospital  bed  needs  in  the  the  ah-eady  tremendous  deficit  of  850.- 

I  wish  now  in  more  detail  to  set  out  mental  and  chronic  disease  categories;  000  hospital  beds  will  be  increased  l^ 

the  need  that  exists,  as  follows:  there  seems  to  be  litUe  possibility  of  about  3,750   hospital   beds   next   year. 

Preliminary  request  to  Bureau  meeting  such  needs  without  a  Federal  ThxiB.  no  inroad  can  be  made  into  the 

of  the  Budget... 1150,000,000  incentive.  accumulated  bed  deficiency.    This  is  a 

Formal  request  to  Bureau  of  It  should  also  be  realized  that.  In  view  situation  which  may  affect  our  Nation's 

the  Budget — — —    160.000,000  of  the  limited  Federal  funds  that  have  security  adversely. 

E^!^I!ir!^»!!iSS^^5^";;;      "^^'^-^  been  made  available  during  the  past  few  During  the  course  of  the  Investigation 

r!^m^^<a»^u:hSiu-  fiscal  years,  very  Uttle  has  been  possible  of  the  program  by  the  House  committee. 

cation,  and  Welfare..! 60.000.000  *o''*rd  alleviating  the  needs  for  other  most  of  the  hospital  occupancy  rate  flg- 

Bstimate  as  reported  out  by  ^^^^^^  general  hospital  beds.  ures  furnished  were  for  hospitals  that 

the    House    Appropriations  Thirty-three    of    the    States    have  had  been  in  operation  for  less  than  a 

Subcommittee 60, 000, 000  adopted  the  technique  of  phasing  out  2-year  period  and  In  fact  many  of  these 

The  Printed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1954  ****  construction  of  a  hospital  over  sev-  for  only  a  1-year  period.    Almost  uni- 

IncludM  a  request  for  $75  million,  which  *~*,  J!*"  ^^  ^^  ^«  ^^  ^J^^  I!'^?"^,  *,™^  ^J**^*^  ^  a  community, 

represents  the  totiil  to  be  allocated  to  tiie  ^iT^,  "^^  ^  constructed,  such  as  particuUrly  if  the  wmimunity  never  be- 

etates  and  Territories  to  defray  part  of  ^flfi^"**?"'"^^-  ^**^f*^'  V^  **«i*»:  IJ'1*??-*,^*^J'h^*'  *^k°^!1^?^ 

the  costs  of  construction  of  hMDitals  ^^^  hospitals.    It  is  pertinent  to  point  to  be  at  a  low  level  during  the  first  few 

mibUc^eLlth  SSte«  and  r^fa^  out  that  hospital  programing,  planning.,  years.    The    House    committee    report 

ti^     -T^  wo^  ADoroDri^tioS  com  ^*s*^^'  ^'^'^  equipping  which  culminates  completely  overlooks  basic  principles  of 

STtUe^eSu^^is^S^tto^o'^SS-  t.'i^J^?:^'S^^^^J'^\'''^^'^'^''r  '^'S!'*' "^"'''?°;h.h       .♦     . 

«-_  ing  extends  over  several  months  and  into  The  argument  wlUi  respect  to  a  few 

nLi^,..i  #.,«^-  .».«wv»^.f^  ..«^-,  tK-  succeedixig  fiscal  years.    In  order  that  hospitals  being  closed  should  be  con- 

n^foi  i!S2i  rS^?S!^.^i««   Ylt  ^'^  P*^*«»  ™»y  progress,  tiie  States  sldered  in  relation  to  Uie  1,168  hospitals 

?Jf?i^-2ST?^^htm«S.^iTi^S,t^^  through    necessity    must    have    some  that  are  in  operation.    Actually,  one  of 

Ifftt^mftwi  fo^S?^??n.  T^w  ?^  *°»^"'»^  ^  °^°<*  as  a  basis  from  which  the  projects  is  a  14-bed  hospital,  the 

Chr^a^  «^^^;;^hi^^S5iTTit'  ^  P^*'^    "  ^  «^<*«°t'  therefore.  Uiat  second  is  a  20-bed  hospitiU.     Botii  of 

2J^  «?S^^r;^!f    A^  I^r«l   i!^  a  cutback  disrupts  Uie  orderly  progress  these,  it  is  anticipated.  wiU  open  before 

J,.«H«  -i-Si^^V«f^  4?Ilef^!lH?  ®'  t^«  program.    Such  a  cutback  might  long.    In  the  third  project  tiie  necessary 

L^Jif  ^r^r^l}^^^\^JIl^  V^^l  "^^  '^^t  in  work  stoppages  and  breach  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  secure 

m^tL?t^f^f  ^.^^in^.J^^fl^-wi^^^  *>'  construction  contiiicts.    Even  tiiough  a  repayment  of  Federal  funds,  amount- 

?ifi^f.f2   ^^^!S^^L^™Sf^J  Y;  ^«  projects  may  be  phased  over  a  num-  ing  to  $17,470.  put  in  tiiis  project,  in  ac^ 

^nmS^™/«J^;T,?r?f^i  n^'i-SJ  *»«'  «>'  ^»1  y**"'  generally  tiie  con-  cordance  with  ttie  provisions  of  section 

S^S^  n^?*  SSu^f  «Hn2^^»h^^^^  ^<=^   »>«*™^  ^^^  sponsors   and   con-  625  (e)  of  the  law. 

fS?fn^  ro^fd^tln  J^r^tllp^r^^t^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  '»<^"ity-    "will  A  major  Criticism  In  the  report  is  ttie 

take  into  consideration  relative  hospital  be  noted  from  ttie  attached  exhibit  I  aUeged  misuse  of  funds  and  the  con- 

^TH-T-^'i^-f^  -4-fl«i-««-  «#  *Ki-  M-  **^*  ^****  cutback  from  $75  million  to  struction  of  projects  which  do  not  add 
♦JnT^c  wS?oi^  £2  *  ^™  V«oSf:  ^  miUion.  will  result  in  14  States  re-  hospital  beds.  The  hearings  raUier 
Vi-rnnJf^L^n  SS?  ^ ,  ♦5^7''*°*^?  <^«^^"«  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^a^  ^^^  ^han  has  clearly  indicated  tiiat  aU  aUegations  of 
ll^^^t  ,•  ^  ?  ,  ^'i'^  °  *>^"  previously  earmarked  for  specific  misuse  of  funds  were  adequately  refuted, 
w^/  ««^  nw  ?f  *  ^^*?^^;»k''*^'Tk"  P"'^"^^  sponsors.  it  must  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  Uiat 
iS  H-«...  ,^^'  .^^-^^^^^  ^^  the  In  addition.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  law  to 
bed  deficiency  la  in  ttie  area  of  general  statistics  tiiat  follow  tiiat  over  $31  mU-  confine  itself  solely  to  projects  which 
S!SkJ^-«."!!L?  !.??*;  ^^^^  ^^  »»«^  tentatively  approved  added  hospital  beds.  The  purpose  of  tiie 
p  tal  bed  deficiency  is  made  up  of  mental  throughout  tiie  Stiites  for  projects  spUt  law  is  to  assist  in  providing  faciUties 
disease  and  chronic  disease  beds  and  in-  into  fiscal  year  1954.  leaving  less  than  ultimately  necessary  for  furnishing  hos- 
creasing  attention  must  be  directed  to  $19  million  for  new  construction.  pital  services.  Hospital  beds  are  only 
the  construction  of  these  types  of  hos-  what  may  be  accomplished  with  an  one  of  many  Items  needed  for  patient 
pitals.  Similarly,  with  an  increasing  appropriation  of  $50  million  In  fiscal  year  care.  Thus  the  law  defines  "hosi^tal"  to 
emphasis  upon  larger  hospitals  and  1954?  The  amount  would  be  matched  include  "public  health  centers  and  gen- 
teaching  medical  centers,  integral  units  by  State  and  local  money  for  a  total  eral.  tuberculosis,  mental,  chronic  dis- 
of  a  coordinated  hospital  system,  atten-  program  of  approximately  $100  million,  ease,  and  other  types  of  hospitals  and 
tion  must  be  directed  to  their  construe-  At  an  average  cost  figured  at  $16,000  related  facilities,  such  as  laboratories, 
tion.  each,  approximately  6,250  hospital  beds  outpatient  departments,  nurses'  home 
It  Is  essential  to  point  out  that  the  ^oxild  be  provided  plus  a  few  public  and  training  facilities,  and  central  serv- 
argument  of  the  supply  of  Hill  Burton  **ealth  centers  and  related  health  facill-  Ice  facilities  operated  in  connection  ^iQ^ 
faciUties  exceeding  the  demand  over-  ^ff\  These  faciUties.  togetiier  witti  hos-  hospitals,  but  does  not  include  any  hoe- 
t  looks  th*  foiift«7in^fo/.*rt«,.  P*tal  construction  outside  the  hospital  pital   furnishing   primarily   domiciliary 

ra^  ^.w.  «r  ♦u       »!!?       4*^            .  survey  and  construction  program,  are  care." 

ho«m  f 01  ^  tf  Jf  I  ^^'^^^^  "^  ^^^  keeping  up  witii  bed  needs  resulting  The  statement  that  Ftederal  funds  have 

!!..!r     \,      *  f^.  w  ?**  Nation  vari-  from  increased  population  and  obsoles-  not  been  used  to  provide  facilities  in 

fi^rLif^               *    between  733,000  to  cence  or  wearing  out  of  hospitals.    The  areas  with  the  greatest  need  overlooks 

850,000  hospital  beds  depending  upon  annual  Increase  in  population  of  over  the  fact  that  of  768  completely  new  gen- 

the  weighting  given  Federal  hospitals  In  2  mUUon  per  year  requires  24.000  beds,  eral  hospital  projects  constructed  with 

rendering  a  community  service.  In  addition,  each  year  6,000  hospital  the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  430  are  located 
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!n  areas  which  had  no  hospital  faculties 
prior  to  HlU-Burton;  151  are  located  in 
areas  which  had  facilities  which  were 
inadequate  or  unacceptable  because  they 
constituted  fire  and  health  hazards,  were 
obsolescent  or  were  unsuitably  designed. 
All  hospitals  constructed  in  areas  with 
no  previous  hospital  facilities  have  pro« 
vided  20.000  beds  since  1946.  reducing 
the  number  needed  from  34.000  to  14.000, 
of  which  federally  aided  hospitals  con- 
stitute the  greater  majority.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  areas  of  the  covmtry  still 
without  beds — 4  million  people  are  in- 
volved— and  that  in  10  States  at  least 
one-quarter  of  a  million  people  have  no 
hospital  facilities  in  their  communities. 
These  tureas.  for  the  most  part,  are  finan- 
cially distressed  and  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  raise  the  necessary  sponsor's 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

A  major  point  in  support  of  the  dras- 
tic action  proposed  is  the  fact  that  $172 
million  was  imexpended.  This  ignores 
completely  the  fact  that  Federal  funds 
are  only  paid  out  for  work  in  place, 
services  rendered,  and  equipment  piu:- 
ehased.  It  ignores  the  vital  fact  that 
$111  million  of  these  fxmds  were  ear- 
marked for  projects  xmder  construction. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  $61  million  of 
previously  appropriated  fvmds  were  im- 
obligated  as  of  February  28.  1953.  In 
fact,  all  of  these  fimds  had  been  pre- 
viously allotted  to  the  States  and  were 
made  available  by  the  Congress  for  a 
2-year  period,  which  is  the  necessary 
period  of  time  for  a  project  sponsor  to 
raise  funds,  acquire  site,  and  prepare  de- 
tailed architectural  drawings  and  speci- 
fications. Over  $30  million  of  the  $61- 
million  balance  had.  on  that  date,  been 
allocated  to  project  sponsors  against 
which  they  were  proceeding  with  fund 
raising,  site  acqxusition,  etc.  In  fact,  as 
of  March  31.  1953.  out  of  $82,500,000 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1952.  $80.- 
"367.000  was  allocated  to  project  sponsors 
with  3  months  of  availability  still  re- 
maining, and  out  of  the  $75  million  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1953,  $57,959,- 
000  had  been  allocated  to  project  siwn- 
sors  with  15  months  of  availability  re- 
maining. Thus,  as  of  March  31.  1953. 
less  than  $20  million  could  b«  considered 
in  any  sense  as  a  true  free  balance. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  known  how  much 
of  this  sam  the  States  have  appropriated 
to  project  sponsors  which  have  not  been 
formalized  by  the  approval  of  their  ap- 
plications. 

The  role  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
projects  built  under  the  ho^ital  siur- 
vey  and  construction  program,  being 
located  in  communities  of  less  than  5,000 
population,  in  times  of  catastrophe  in 
the  urban  areas  cannot  be  overlooked. 
These  small  hospitals  removed  from  po- 
tential targets  areas  may  serve  readily 
as  evacuation  destinations  for  the  ur- 
ban areas  and  as  such  will  be  greatly 
needed. 

In  conclusion,  the  program  is  serving 
the  Nation  as  a  cooperative  Federal, 
State,  and  local  endeavor  and  warrants 
every  consideration  so  that  our  overall 
national  hospital  system  may  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  any  form  of  disaster. 
The  appropriations  should  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  existing  need.  It  Is  our  duty 
to  see  that  they  da 


Attoca^UMM  pre9eribed  hy  Publie  Law  795,  79lh  Cong.,  a»  amended,  haaed  on  various  alio, 
under  appropriation  "OranU  for  hospital  eonttrueOon,  f^ublic  Health  Service" 
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population  of  the  continental  United  Stot«s  as  of  July  1  1952,  and  of  the  Territories  as  of  July  1, 1090,  i 
by  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Farm  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  [ON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  T  SB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  X)VRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext  nd  my  remarks,  I  include  a  radio 
broad<  ast  by  Hon.  Wbslbt  A.  D'Ewart. 
of  M(ntana.  on  the  subject  of  farm 
prices. 

Rep 'esentative  IXEwakt  was  one  of 
the  si  leakers  who  participated  in  the 
specia  broadcasts  by  United  States  Sen- 
ators {  nd  Representatives  on  farm  issues 
and  farm  programs  which  were  carried 
as  a  pi  ibllc  service  by  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association  over  stations 
in  Moi  itana  and  South  Dakota. 

The  broadcast  follows: 


faim 


I  am 

CUBS 

avallab  e 
PubUc 
xnlnal 
subject  ( 
farmen, 


glad  to  have  this  invitation  to  dls-. 

IM'lce8,^through  the  facilities  made 

by  ICr.  Gordon  Both,  Director  of 

itelations.  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 

.  Lssoclation.     Certainly  there  are  few 

of  greater  concern  to  all  of  us — 

ranchers,  and  city  dwellers  alike. 


Farm  prices  have  been  going  down  steadily 
for  many  months.  The  decline  began  in 
1948.  there  was  a  short  interruption  for  many 
coznmodlties  when  war  began  in  Korea,  but 
the  decline  set  in  again  very  soon  and  has 
continued  until  recently.  This  is  no  news 
to  farmers.  I  am  a  farmer  myself,  and  I 
have  t>een  disturbed  about  the  trend  for 
some  time.  It  may  be  news  to  city  people, 
for  the  reason  that  economic  controls  and 
the  increased  costs  of  distribution  have 
pretty  largely  prevented  them  from  realizing 
any  savings  as  a  restilt  of  farm  price  drops. 
And  it  appears  to  have  been  news  to  a  great 
many  politicians  who  have  been  trying  to 
make  hay  out  of  the  situation  since  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  took  office  slightly 
over  a  month  ago.  Farmers,  however,  have 
watched  their  income  shrink  sharply  for  the 
past  2  years  imtil  today  they  are  truly  in 
an  economic  squeeze. 

Average  farm  prices  are  now  about  93 
percent  of  parity.  The  farmer's  share  of 
the  consumers  food  dollar  has  dropped  from 
53  to  45  cents.  His  1952  Income  was  11  per- 
cent less  than  the  previous  year.  His  costs 
of  production  and  taxes  show  no  signs  of 
decreasing,  but  are  even  on  the  increase. 

Long  ago  the  Congress  recognized  that 
farm  prosperity  was  essential  to  national 
prosperity.  During  the  CooUdge  and  Hoover 
administrations  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
a  national  farm  pol^y,  based  upon  the  be- 
lief that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  a  legitimate  Interest  in  taking 
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■teps  to  Bwlnteln  •  aoond  and  ttabl*  fwm 
economy.  Over  the  jmf,  tlirough  trial  tmA 
error,  and  usually  wltbout  refcrenoa  to  par- 
tiBan  poUtlos,  a  conalderable  body  of  agrl- 
cultural  law  baa  groiwn  iq)  aad  wa  bava 
eoDM  to  know  what  can  and  cannot  ba  dona 
m  this  field. 

In  my  opinion,  there  ar«  three  <Hreet  In- 
fluences respcmslble  for  the  rsaant  farm  de- 
cline. 

First.  Imports  from  foreign  countries,  en- 
couraged by  the  free-trade  policies  of  the 
former  administration,  hare  understdd  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  taken  unfair  advantage  of 
the  market. 

Second.  Increased  productivity  of  foreign 
agriculture  has  reduced  the  overseas  demand 
for  American  farm  products.  Our  exports  of 
farm  goods  dropped  SO  percent  last  year. 

Third.  Theae  factors  |rfus  high  levels  of 
production  and  the  dislocation  of  marketing 
caused  by  Federal  prloe  controls  have  cre- 
ated an  apparent  siffplus  at  some  commodi- 
ties. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  caiises  of  farm 
price  decline,  the  financial  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  past  8  yeara, 
with  repeated  deficits,  outrageoua  extrava- 
gance, and  resulting  inflation,  have  hurt 
>avery  farmer. 

|-  The  queation  Is  what  we  ahall  do  to  cor- 
rect these  problems  and  help  fanners  achieve 
the  goal  of  fuU  parity,  a  fair  and  equitable 
price,  for  their  products.  This  is  the  goal  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson,  and  it  Is  my  goal  as  a 
fanner  and  a  Member  of  Congress. 

One  very  Important  step  already  has  been 
taken— the  abolition  of  price  controla.  Al- 
ready the  channels  of  trade  are  being 
straightened  out  and  we  are  on  the  way  to 
recoverj  from  the  maladjtistments  controls 
created. 

Secondly,  consideration  is  being  given  to 
Imports,  and  Members  of  Congress,  including 
tnyself.  are  working  on  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  farmera'  market  agatn«t  unwarrant- 
ed Imports. 

Beyond  that,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
la  making  full  use  of  the  price-support  legis- 
lation now  on  the  statutea,  buying  by  the 
armed  senrlces  has  been  stetHMd  up,  studies 
hare  been  started  to  improve  our  present 
agrlcultiffal  maricetlng  laws. 

In  recent  days  there  has  been  an  encour- 
aging trend  toward  stronger  and  more  stable 
farm  prlcea.  I  sincerely  hope  this  trend  con- 
tinues, and  I  Shan  continue  to  support  meas- 
ures toward  that  end. 


Seaator  Cooper  Asks  Afgresshre  Adma- 
istratioa  Adioa  oa  Treie  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  ^HTH 


W  THE  HOCrSX  OP  RBPRBSEMTATTrBS 
Tuesday,  Maw  19,  1953 

Ur.  Bbtrra  of  MlsslaslppL  Bfr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  an  article  from  tlie  New  Yoi^ 
Times  reporting  a  meech  made  tn  that 
city  <Hi  Wednesday  by  tbe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  BOoorable 
JoBn  SmauAK  Coovn: 
TkAiw  PoucT  Twn  Nk&ss  m  OoircBuss— 8nf- 

'     ATOB    FBOIf    KSMTUCKT    BaTs    AitiwMiaa- 

*  now  Tjawshif  a  BaQoniB  roa  Ravia- 
-   SON— sraan  at  LuMcanoar  Hh»— Msaa- 
vaaa  To  Rsnucr  Iia^oeiB  Sai»  to  Show 
Nno  or  Bbttvi  UNaaasTainnMa  bt  Ali. 
Revlslaci   ai   United  SUtea  foreign   eco- 
nomic policy  in  the  direction  o(  freer  trad»— 
UMoing  chiefly  m  wiUlngaaas  to  aooept  nor* 


imparts  from  other  free  naticsia— will  de- 
pend largely  on  atrong  and  persistent  lead- 
ership by  Prealdent  Xlaenfaower  and  his  ad- 
aalnlstratlon. 

^^lia  view  on  the  current  controversy  over 
trade  and  tariff  policies  was  expressed  yea- 
tenlay  by  Senator  Joair  HHBSMitw  Coona, 
Republican,  of  Kentucky.  Be  spoke  at  the 
World  Trade  Ltmcheon  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  as  part  of  the  city's  observa- 
tion of  World  Trade  Week. 

"Such  leadsrsh^i,"  Senator  Coona  aaid.  "ia 
demonstrated."  He  observed  alao  that  he 
felt  the  Prealdent  doea  not  fully  realise  the 
strength  he  holds  for  Influencing  Congreaa. 

cira  oPFoatnoic  anxa 

He  cited  trade  bills  now  before  Congress, 
many  aimed  at  ftirther  reatrlctlng  Imports 
and  in  conflict  with  proposals  made  by  tbe 
President.  In  light  of  theae,  he  said.  It  U 
essential  that  the  people  and  Congreaa  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  relationship  of  freer 
trade  with  the  security  and  progress  of  th« 
ftee  world. 

Senator  Coom  referred  to  bills  for  ex- 
tension of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreementa 
Act,  which  expires  on  June  12;  slmpllflcatlon 
of  customs  procedure,  and  creation  of  a  ape- 
dal  commission  to  reexamine  foreign  eco* 
nomic  policy  on  a  nonpartisan  long-term 
basis  related  to  the  Nation's  need  and  re« 
sponslbllltles. 

The  President,  Mr.  Coom  noted,  has  aaked 
1-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Act  unchanged, 
pending  the  commission  study,  but  exten- 
sive House  hearings  have  been  devoted  to  an 
extension  bill  that  would  permit  greater 
trade  restrictions. 

"The  action  that  Congreaa  will  take  on 
these  measures."  he  said,  "wtn  Indicate  Ita 
attitude  toward  a  revision  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  They  win  also  test  the  de- 
termination and  ability  of  the  admlnUtra- 
tion  to  translate  Into  action  the  broad  con- 
cepts which  the  President  has  siiggaated." 


fAxxvB  poucna 

tn  tbe  remamlnation  of  poUcy  Mr. 
CoorcB  said,  there  can  either  be  "a  boM 
course  of  action  yielding  long-term  benefita 
to  ourselves  and  the  world."  or  there  can  be 
a  bagging-down  *ln  old  aasumptlons  and 
prejudices." 

"I  want  very  much  to  be  optimistic,"  the 
Senator  declared,  "but  I  flnd  it  hard  to  en- 
vision the  supp<n-t  that  will  be  needed  In 
Congress  for  a  revision  of  trade  policy  and 
trade  legislation  unleae  the  supportaca  of 
trade  expanaion  are  hardheadad  and  realis- 
tic In  their  propoaals. 

"Sections  and  Induatrlea  and  their  irorkers 
have  prejudlcea  aiMl  Interests,  and  we  know 
they  are  deep-seated.  It  will  be  dUBcUIt  to 
lay  aside  these  short-term  interests  and  prej- 
udloea  and  form  new  oonoepta  at  ford^- 
trade  policy,  on  the  baala  of  long-term  na- 
tional  intereata.  But  If  anything  is  to  be 
accompllahed  thla  la  what  wa  will  have  to 
*o." 

Tb*  Senator  urged  a  lull  presentation  of 
all  facts  about  Uberalteed  trade,  even  the 
unpleasant  onea  concerning  poaalbla  injury 
to  acme  Indlvldxials  and  Induatrlea,  as  weH 
aa  thoae  concerning  the  need  for  Ineraaalnf 
trade  in  the  broad  national  interest. 

He  commented  on  th^  eourae  of  United 
Statae  trade  over  ttte  last  decade,  emphastm- 
Ing  that  foreign  aid  has  been  Instrumental 
In  producing  a  continuoua  Ug  surplus  of  ex- 
ports over  Imparts.  Be  cited  also  the  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  large-scale  exporta  and 
the  desirability  oi  maintaining  them. 

"Ten  percent  of  movable  goods  go  into  ex- 
ports," Senator  Coopbb  aaid,  "and  more  than 
85  percent  of  such  baalc  commodities  as  rice, 
cotton,  and  wheat;  25  percent  of  tobacco; 
and  similarly  high  percentage  on  textile  m*- 
cblnery,  machine  toola,  and  tractors. 

"The  expansion  of  this  oountry  haa  not  only 
made  it  the  greatest  Industrial  nation  but 
alao  the  greatest  market,"  the  speaker  as- 
serted. "There  must  be  a  resolution  of  the 
question  of  whether  we  want  to  oontlaua 


ports  or  allow  them  to  fall  to  the  lower  level 
of  imports  In  the  absence  of  heavy  foreign- 
aid  grants."  he  said. 

*"rhere  must  be  a  choice  on  thia  questlon.*f 
the  Senator  added,  "between  reduced  trade 
volume  or  continued  large  exports  paid  f(w 
with  the  earnings  of  foreign  countries  from 
Increased  Imports.  There  is  alao  need  to 
face  the  alternative."  Mr.  Coona  said,  "of 
having  other  nations  make  the  decialon  to  re- 
strict trade,  buy  where  they  can  sell.  Includ- 
ing poasib^  more  trade  with  Communist 
countrtea. 

"In  addlttoo,"  Senator  Coons  aaid.  "it 
must  be  realised  that  the  conflict  between 
communism  and  the  West  will  persist  regard- 
less of  a  hoped-for  truee  in  Xcvea.  Interde- 
pendenoe  In  securing  peace  among  the  frea 
nations  will  bmOm  more  llberallaed  trade  ea- 
sentlal  ha  the  national  InterBaU" 


TIm  SloTak  Leafae  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLET 

Of  ancHKAir 

IN  TBE  HOUSX  OT  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaw,  May  Zt.l9iS 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  und« 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rcc- 
OKD,  I  Include  the  following  memoran- 
dum to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  issued  by  the  33d 
congress  of  the  Slovak  League  of  Amer- 
ica: ^ 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  Congress 
tbe  Slovak  League  of  Amertca,  a  civic  and 
cultural  <»ganiaatlon  truly  representative  of 
Americans  at  Slovak  descent,  has  always 
been  dedicated  to  the  American  way  of  Ufa. 
We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  America  haa 
always  been  a  real  friend  of  the  oppreoaed 
and  persecuted.  The  Slovak  League  of 
America,  repreaentlng  tbe  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  organiced  Aaaerleana  of  Sloviyc  de- 
acent.  moat  heartUy  endorses  the  policy  of 
offering  asylum  and  material  and  moral  aid 
to  the  peoples  of  aU  nations  persecuted  for 
their  poUtleal  or  rellgloua  convictions.  At 
the  sains  time,  however,  the  Slovak  League 
Insists  that  this  policy  must  apply  equally 
and  without  exception  to  all  nations  and. 
therefore,  even  to  the  Slovak  nation  from 
which  we  are  deseended. 

As  Americans  we  sincerely  believe  that 
every  nation,  large  or  small,  has  the  in- 
herent. Ood-glven  right  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, the  right  to  ita  own  nation- 
hood and  statehood.  We  believe,  too,  that 
liberty  cannot  be  exerdaed  by  proxy  and 
that  aU  nations  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in 
the  detsnnlnation  of  their  own  destinies. 

The  Slovak  nation,  one  of  the  oldest  na- 
tlona  of  central  Europe,  is  a  Chrlatiaa  natkin. 
Its  history  Is  one  of  thralldom  and  exploltaM 
tlon  by  foreigners.  For  over  10  centuries  the 
homeland  at  the  Slovaks — Slovakia — has  bean 
a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  greater  and  lesssr 
powers,  and  its  fteedom,  territorial  Integrity, 
and  aecurlty  and.  hence,  its  very  destiny,  hava 
•Iwaya  been  determined  by  foreignera. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Americans  of  Slovak 
descent  are  vitally  Interested  in  the  question 
of  the  national  existence  of  the  nation  they 
are  descended  from.  AikI  since  the  Slovak 
nation  cannot  speak  freely  for  Itself,  Im- 
prisoned as  it  is  behind  a  forced  Iron  Curtain, 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  has  taken  upon 
Itself  the  obligation  of  pleading  for  the 
recognition  and  respect  for  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  Slovak  nation.  Thoae  rlgbta 
are  predicated  In  the  elementary  democratic 
principle  that  all  peoples,  wherever  they  may 
be  found  and  however  few  thatr  nuaabera,  are 
morally  obligated  and  mttUad  to  apeak  In 
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the  eoonell  of  n«tlont,  there  to  defend  rlghta 
to  curvival  and  lelf-fulflUment. 

The  members  of  the  Slovak  League  of 
America,  Including  the  memberahlp  of  the 
organizations  actively  affiliated  with  It.  are 
loyal  to  America  because  to  them  America  Is 
the  Ideal — the  living  83rmbol  of  freedom,  tol- 
erance, and  ]u«tlce.  They  seek  no  special 
favors  for  the  people  from  which  they  are 
descended  but  only  the  recognition  of  and 
respect  for  the  Inherent  and  fxmdamental 
rights  of  the  Slovak  nation.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  in  the  highest  Interests  of 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  that 
the  Slovaks  be  free  and  have  their  own  inde- 
pendent state. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  has  been 
told  repeatedly  by  responsible  people  in  past 
admlnletratlons  of  government  that  the 
United  States  has  never  opposed  the  aspira- 
tions of  any  nation  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere, 
to  determine  by  its  own  free  choice  the  state 
cw  form  of  political  organlaation  under  which 
it  preferred  to  live.  We  have  been  advised 
repeatedly  by  the  same  authorities  that  the 
principle  of  self-determination  had  been  a 
fundamental  prlnclirfe  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  the  administration  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  that  our  administra- 
tions of  government  have  not  departed  from 
that  policy  even  In  the  case  of  the  Slovak 
nation. 

Despite  these  repeated  assurances,  however, 
tt  remains  Incontrovertlbly  true  that  the 
principle  of  self-determination  never  did 
apply  In  practice  to  the  Slovak  nation.  The 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  not 
guided  by  it  in  1918  whoi  the  Republic  of 
Caechoslovakla  was  born,  the  administra- 
tion of  Ftanklln  D.  Roosevelt  completely 
Ignored  it,  and  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Tniman  repudiated  It  in  the 
case  of  Slovakia  after  the  defeat  of  Hitler 
In  1945. 

Regrettable  as  it  Is.  the  Indisputable  fact 
remains  that  the  administration  of  Harry 
B.  Truman  helped  to  destroy  the  independent 
Republic  of  Slovakia  in  1945.  It  remains  a 
histOTlctd  truth  that  duly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  Slovak  nation,  members  of  the 
legal  autpnomous  Slovak  Government  of 
Caechoelotakla,  voted  unanimously  for  the 
independence  of  Slovakia  on  March  14.  1939, 
more  than  6  months  before  the  start  of  World 
War  n.  The  Slovak  Republic  was  reoog- 
nlced  by  37  governments,  including  the  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  And 
3ret,  the  victorious  United  Nations,  without 
ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people  of  Slovak- 
la.  acquiesced  to  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  Slovak  Republic  and  to  the  domination 
of  the  Slovalu  by  a  foreigner.  Dr.  Edward 
Banes,  the  Implacable  enemy  of  Slovak  free- 
<lCHn  and  Independence.  We  knew  then.  Just 
as  we  know  now.  that  Dr.  Benes,  who  re- 
signed from  the  highest  trust  in  his  country 
during  its  worst  crisis  and  fled  to  England, 
could  never  have  returned  to  Czechoslovakia 
•gain,  as  president  if  he  had  not  betrayed 
the  peoples  of  that  hapless  country  to  the 
Stalinmen  of  Moeoow. 

We  repeat  now  what  we  had  so  strongly 
emphasized  on  various  occasion  in  the  past 
8  years:  no  matter  what  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Slovak  Republic  came  into 
being.  It  should  have  never  been  destroyed 
against  the  will  cf  the  Slovak  people  who 
created  tt. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  and  the 
organizations  affiliated  with  it  are  American 
Institutions.  Their  primary  concern  has  al- 
ways been  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  could  never 
ait  idly  by  while  foreign  political  oppcntu- 
nlsts,  discredited  by  their  own  peoples,  were 
given  American  tax  dollars  to  promote  their 
own  selfish  ends  and  political  philosophies 
which  led  their  own  countries  to  ruin.  We 
must  never  allow  foreigners  to  compronxise 
the  good  name  ot  our  America. 

We  particularly  resent  the  fact  that  past 
Administrations  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
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emmept  were  inclined  to  recognlae  and  favor 
Ocechoalovak  politicians  and  mem- 
the  Prague  Government,  who  had  al- 
tteen  against  the  American  principle  of 
determination  and  were  sworn  enemies 
freedom  and  Independence.  We 
deeply  hurt  in  1945,  when  the  Admin- 
iBtratipn  of  President  Harry  S.  Tnmian  rec- 
the  Communist-dominated  Czecho- 
regime  of  Dr.  Edward  Benes,  the  mem- 
wbich  were  responsible  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Slovak  Republic.  In  1948, 
after  ^e  so-called  "Communist  putsch"  in 
,  we  strongly  protested  to  the 
Administration  of  the  American  Government 
the  admission  into  the  United  States 
members  of  the  Communist-domi- 
"Natlonal  Front"  government  of 
who  had  collaborated  with 
Ccknmunists  in  government  and  With  the 
mlln  until  February  1948.  We  «tUl  In- 
these  so-called  "Czechoslovaks," 
organized  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
the  "Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia," 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
terrible  plight  of  the  Czech  and  the 
nations.  They  have,  in  fact,  compro- 
the  good  name  of  America,  as  well  as 
of  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks, 
mAjority  of  whom  were  anti-Communist. 
I  Incerely  believe  that  it  is  immoral  and 
to  recognize,  aid  and  comfort  Indi- 
and  organizations,  who  are  opposed 
American  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination and  who  seek  the  destruction  of 
the  Sljvak  nation.  As  Americans  we  have 
protesfed  and  we  shall  continue  to  protest 
the  employment  of  such  Individ - 
the  Voice  of  America  or  any  other 
agencies.  We  believe  that  there 
Intelligent  and  capable  Americans 
Slovak  and  XHzecb  descent  who  could  bet- 
and  serve  the  administration  of 
Government  than  the  former  members 
Communist-dominated  national 
government  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
1  ollowers.  In  the  Interest  of  the  se- 
and  welfare  of  America,  and  in  the 
of  the  voiceless  Slovaks  behind  the 
Cbrtaln.  we  urge  the  President  and  the 
a  Uninistration  of  our  Government  to 
wlthdipw  any  and  all  recognition  and  ma- 
and  comfort  from  all  such  indlvld- 
organlzatlons  harboring  such  indl- 
as  speedily  as  possible, 
a  matter  of  record  that  the  Slovak 
has  fought  the  Godless  philosophy 
ooiAmunlsm  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
p^ple  of  Slovakia  have  fought  Com- 
and  communism  in  and  out  of  sea- 
they  fight  it  today,  because  they 
believe  tliat  It  is  the  most  terrible 

on  humanity. 

felovak  nation  is  a  deeply  religious  one. 

determined  to  fight  the  plague  of  com- 

which  threatens  to  destroy  all  Slo- 

na^lonal  and  rellgiotis  traditions,  to  the 

For  God  and  country"   Is  the 

the  Slovaks  at  home,  and  "For  God 

is  the  motto  of  Americans  of 

descent.     If  the  Slovaks  ever  needed 

from  America  and  the  free 

they  certainly  need  it  today.     Their 

turned  to  America,  their  last  hope 

America  must  not  disappoint 

people  of  Slovakia.     And  America  will 

disappoint  them,  but  give  them  encour- 

,  if  it  aids  the  Slovaks  in  their  fight 

conununlsm  and  for  a  free  Slova- 

fflovaks  were  through  with  the 

political  monstrosity  in  1939 

waht  no  more  of  it;  they  are  not  willing 

I  ubeervlent  to  and  exploited  by  the 

and  their  Communist  allies.     They 

willing  to  fight  conununlsm,  but 

not   willing  to    commit   national 

It  is  immoral  even  to  suggest  that 

And  it  certainly  Is  not  American. 

Slovak  League   of  America,   In   true 

tradition,  has  been  from  its  very  in- 

oppoeed  to  all  forms  of  tyranny,  to 

of  totalitarian  system.    The  Ko- 
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vaks  have  always  recognized  oommxinlsm  as 
the  system  of  violence  and  terror  that  It  is, 
and.  hence,  have  resolutely  fought  It  in  the 
past.  Today  they  are  more  determined  than 
ever  to  fight  It  with  all  the  means  at  their 
comnumd  till  the  Red  scourge  U  wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  reafDrm  our  faith  and  loyalty  In  the 
Amo-lcan  way  of  life  and  pledge  our  fullest 
cooperation  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
uphold  It  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

We  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  our 
present  administration  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  ferreting  out  and  deal- 
ing sternly  with  all  Communists,  their  col- 
laborators, and  all  other  subversive  elements 
who  threaten  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  country,  in  fact,  the  welfare  and  security 
cf  the  whole  world. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
facts  given  above  pertaining  to  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  Slovak  Nation,  so  that  in  the 
end  it  will  be  definitely  determined  that  (a) 
the  Czechs  never  were,  nor  do  they  want  to 
be  Slovaks,  and  the  Slovaks  never  were,  nor 
do  they  want  to  be  Czechs,  hence,  technically 
and  historically,  there  is  no  Czechoslovak 
nation:  (b)  the  right  of  self-determination 
shall  apply  in  practice  even  to  the  Slovak 
Nation. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  fully  recognize  and  respect  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Slovak  nation  to 
its  own  national  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness — the  right  of  the  Slovak  na- 
tion to  freedom  and  full  political  inde« 
pendence,  to  its  own  Independent  state. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  delegates  to 
the  33d  Congress  of  the  Slovak  League  of 
America  this  28th  day  of  April.  1953,  in  tba 
city  or  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Philip  A.  Hrobak,  President;  Jacob  Ko- 
chls.  Vice  President;  Julia  Krajcovlc. 
Second  Vice  President:  Milan  Blazek. 
Financial  Secretary-Treasurer;  Fran- 
cis Hrusovsky,  Recording  Secretary: 
Paul  Jamriska.  Executive  Committee: 
Joseph  O.  Prusa.  Executive  Commit- 
tee; John  J.  Slrotnak.  Executive  Com- 
mlttee;  Dr.  Julius  Jancl.  Executive 
Committee:  Stephanie  O.  Husek.  Exec- 
utive Committee,  for  the  Slovak 
League  of  America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CAurnam* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Maw  20.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  enemy 
could  do  to  our  Air  Force  what  this  ad- 
ministration is  threatening  to  do  to  It. 
Our  enemies,  both  actual  and  potential 
must  be  very  pleased  to  see  this  great 
protective  umbrella  over  the  free  world 
reduced  in  size  and  its  supports  weak- 
ened, not  by  enemy  action  but  by  alleged 
friends  of  adequate  defense  who  arc 
preparing  to  sacrifice  air  power  on  the 
alter  of  irresponsible  political  promises. 

When  I  first  learned  of  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  risk  our  security  in 
order  to  please  its  wishful  thinking  de- 
featist advocates  of  economy-at-any- 
price,  I  requested  the  Air  Force  to  supply 
me  with  a  detailed  statement  explaining 
the  effects  on  our  air  defense  of  the  cuts 
in  the  budget  proposed  by  the  Eisen- 
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bower  a<5mlni8tratk>n.  The  result  Is 
shocking.  Our  minimum  air  security 
level,  carefully  determined  and  planned 
by  conscientious,  able,  courageous,  and 
informed  men  is  being  dangerously  and, 
I  believe,  recklessly  reduced  by  a  group 
wilUng  to  gamble  our  children's  freedom 
and  liberty  on  the  correctness  of  their 
guess  that  the  Soviet  imperialists  will 
bale  them  out  of  the  dilemma  their 
campaign  promises  got  thera  into  by  in- 
definitely postponing  further  offenses 
against  the  free  wwld.  And  this,  in 
spite  of  the  Soviet's  known  feverish  con- 
centration on  removing  or  neutralizing 
our  one  great  deterrent  advantage — 
atomic  weapons. 

Sir  Winston  Churchin  has  ascribed 
lack  of  all-out  Soviet  aggression  to  our 
atomic  superiority  which,  of  course,  as- 
sumes the  ability  of  our  Air  Ft>rce  to 
deUver  the  bombB  to  th^  targets,  At 
present  we  know  the  Soviet  has  a  marked 
advantage  on  land  and  in  the  air.  In 
an  all-out  fight  our  capable  fliers  and 
supporting  personnel  would  be  up 
against  unspeakable  odds  in  spite  of 
their  qualitative  superiority.  Why  then, 
should  we  needlessly  slow  down  our  effort 
to  close  the  air  power  gap  and  Insure  our 
fighting  men  at  least  a  fair  chance 
should  the  Soviet  decide  to  .strike? 
What  sacrifices  required  of  us  to  rapidly 
close  the  gap  can  even  compare  with  the 
sacrifices  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  our 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  hills  of  Korea? 

The  decision  to  curtail  our  defense  is 
based  upon  a  wishful  guess  relative  to 
Soviet  intentions.  This  Is  a  reckless 
course.  General  Rldgway  is  telling  us 
our  greatest  weakness  is  in  air  power. 
We  are  urging  our  allies  to  strain  their 
economies  to  rearm.  And  so  we  call  It 
quits  and  tell  the  world  we  cannot  afford 
to  match  Soviet  air  power.  FbUowing 
is  the  mxnrt  from  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  explaining  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  cuts: 

or  RsvxBKD  BvsexT  oiv  An  Foacm 
PaoGi 


As  a  result  of  the  first  atomle  explosion  ta 
the  fall  of  iOOO  and  Che  increasing  capaMUty 
of  tbm  Soviet  bmg-range  Air  Force,  a  new 
baal(^  policy  for  national  aecurlty  was  estab- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1B51.  In  the  fall  of 
1961  the  Air  Force  asked  for  a  strength  of 
156  wings  plus  supporting  elements  in  order 
to  support  the  basic  national  security  poliey. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  at  Staff  and  the  Pnsi- 
dent  i4>proved  a  strength  ai  148  wings.  In- 
cluding lae  combat  wings  and  17  troop- 
carrfer  wings.  This  strength,  which  was 
originally  to  have  been  achieved  by  1964. 
was  stretched  out  under  the  President's 
budget  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956.  The 
Air  Force  supported  this  budget  as  iM-ovld- 
ing  a  level  of  forces  whieh  represented  the 
absolute  minimum  In  order  to  attain  ade- 
quattl  national  security  in  view  of  ttie  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  revised  budget  for  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1954  limits  the  Air  Force  program 
in  three  ways:  Manpower  limitation,  limita- 
tions on  new  obligational  authority,  and 
limitations  on  enenditurea  for  fiscal  year 
1054. 

The  Air  Force's  original  calculati<ms  called 
for  a  manpower  strength  of  1.700,000  in 
order  to  achieve  a  strength  o*  14S  wings. 
By  exercising  the  most  rigid  manpower  econ- 
omy through  such  methods  as  cutting  down 
on  our  provisions  for  reserve  crews  to  take 
care  of  combat  attrltiotu  the  Air  Force  ar- 
rived at  a  new  personnel  strength  of  1,310,000 
required  for  the  14S-wlng  force.  This  repre- 
sented an  increaae  in  military  penonaal  ot 


only  14  pereetat  ttom  the  prevkjoaly  ««tl»«w 
ized  strength  of  1.061j0eo  Cor  the  A6-wlng 
force.  This  program  was  later  revised  to 
provide  for  the  actual  buildup  in  Air  Force 
manpower  strength  as  follow*: 
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The  Air  Force  now  has  a  strength  of  106 
wings  with  about  980,000  military  personneL 
Secretary  Wilson  announced  that  the  Air 
Force's  personnel  strength  on  June  30,  1954. 
would  be  limited  to  960,000  and  that  it  would 
be  fvu-ther  limited  to  915.000  on  June  30. 
1955.  Since  that  time  the  limitation  for 
June  30,  1955,  has  been  raised  to  9a0XM0. 
To  reduce  from  the  end  fiscal  year  1M3 
position  of  about  980,000  to  an  end  fiscal 
year  1954  position  of  960.000  without  exceed- 
ing a  man-year  average  limitation  of  970XK)0 
will  be  dUBcuIt.  if  not  tmpoesible.  Large 
nimabers  of  ROTC  graduates  must  be  called 
early  in  the  fiscal  year  and  estimated  per- 
sonnel losses  are  low  dxiring  this  period. 
It  is  not  possible  to  raise  and  lower  per- 
sonnel Intakes  at  will,  nor  to  accommodate 
them  efficiently  In  a  training  S3rstem  which 
is  geared  to  a  reasonably  constant  flow.  No 
specific  manpower  limitation  has  been  an- 
nounced beyond  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1955. 
However,  if  a  strength  of  965,000  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956,  the  Air 
Force  cannot  man  lao  wings. 

Under  the  revised  budget  for  fisctd  year 
1954.  the  Air  Fcntse  is  limited  to  api»opria- 
tions  <a  $11,688,000,000.  This  represenU  a 
decrease  of  $5,090,000,000  from  the  figure  of 
$16,778,000,000  contained  in  the  printed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1954.  The  bulk  of  this 
decrease  Is  to  be  felt  in  two  categories.  The 
new  budget  calls  for  a  redaction  in  ap- 
propriatioiui  for  aircraft  and  related  pro- 
curementa  €<  a3.169X»0^000  (from  $6^004.- 
000,000  to  $3,495,000,000).  It  also  calls  for 
a  reduction  in  maintenance  and  operation 
appropriations  of  $1,035,000,000  (from  $4,235.- 
000,000  to  $3,300,000,000).  The  new  budget 
calls  for  the  activation  and  equipment  of  IM 
wings  by  June  30,  1954  (instead  of  139).  It 
calls  for  lis  wtogs  by  the  end  of  fiacal  year 
19»6  (Instead  of  148  wings).  It  calls  for  UO 
wings  by  the  end  of  llecal  year  1056  (Instead 
of  143).  As  previoiuly  indicated,  the  Air 
Force  win  not  be  atfle  to  man  these  120 
vrlngs,  however,  unlees  a  strength  of  965.000 
military  personnel  are  avaUable  at  that  Ume. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  23  wings. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  from  the 
flying  support  units  of  the  Air  Foroe  4  wings. 
11  groups.  47  squadrons,  and  3  flights.  In- 
cluded in  this  reduction  are  such  units  aa 
1CAT8  squadrons.  Air  Reserve  squadrons,  atr 
reconnaissance  groups,  assault  wings,  and 
liaison  squadrons.  Also  eliminated  are  89 
nonfiylng  logistical  support  units.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  reductions  of  major  forces 
and  supporting  units,  the  manpower  limita- 
tions make  it  necessary  to  reduce  farther 
manning  standards  in  all  elements  of  the 
Air  Force,  except  the  ocnnbat  groups. 

The  new  budget  limits  Air  Foroe  expend- 
itures for  fiscal  year  1954  to  $16.1  billion. 
This  limitation  on  fiscal  year  1964  expendi- 
tures can  be  achieved  only  by  delayiitg  or 
cancelling  equipment  contracted  for  with  fis- 
cal year  195S  and  prior  year  funds.  The  limi- 
tations will  make  necessary  some  redxietions 
in  equipping  standards  even  In  the  reduced 
foioe.  Fiscal  year  1964  obligational  au- 
thority will  provide  equipment  whieh  will 
be  received  primarily  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
However,  the  reduction  in  aircraft  and  re- 
lated procurement  funds  will  affect  not  only 
fiscal  year  1956  deliveries  but  fiscal  year 
1954  and  fiscal  year  1956  as  wdl.  To  off- 
set the  drastic  impact  of  the  cut  in  tlteee 
binds  from  fg^aei  milUon  to  I8.4N  milUoiw 


alKxaft   already   programed   for   deUverles 

la  fiscal  year  1954  and  fiscal  year  1955.  using 
prior  year  funds  must  be  reprogramied  for 
delivery  in  fiscal  year  1956.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve reorder  lead  time  and  maintidn  a 
going  aircraft  industry.  Unless  this  Im- 
pact Is  spread  over  the  3-year  term  there  la 
a  marked  danger  that'  large  segments  of 
the  aircraft  industry  would  be  cut  so  sharp- 
ly that  thej  could  not  adequately  respood 
ta  later  aircraft  ordezs. 

In  terms  of  airframe  w^ht,  the  pio- 
poeed  budget  cut  would  reduce  fiscal  year 
1954  deliveries  about  7  percent;  fiscal  year 
1955.  19  percent:  and  fleeal  year  1956.  19 
percent.  

The  reductkm  la  "Major  proeuxement 
other  tl«in  aircraft"  funds  from  $900  mil- 
lion to  4625  million,  and  constmction  funds 
from  $T0O  mllUon  to  $460  millkm  wlU  be 
felt  principally  in  fiscal  year  1956  and  fiscal 
year  1956:  to  the  extent  that  reprogramlng 
will  be  required  in  these  two  areas  te  ad- 
Just  to  the  lower-force  levels,  the  effect  will 
be  felt  in  fleeai  year  1064  aa  weU. 

It  is  Impossible  to  measure  the  full  im- 
pact of  these  limitations  because  the  Air 
Force  has  been  given  no  specific  informs* 
tlon  on  new  obligational  authority  or  esti- 
mated ezpendltares  for  flaeal  years  1055  and 
1956. 
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EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  UHiu 
IN  IHS  BOOSE  OF  REPRB8»nPATXV18 

Tuesdap.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  CTMDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  30.000 
ClUnese  cooUee  labored  day  and  night  for 
months  to  drag  the  industrial  machlnary 
of  a  few  factories  from  the  saatoiet  iiw 
land  when  the  Japanese  drive  threatened 
to  emsh  their  coimtry  to  the  early  dajrs 
of  World  War  II.  The  same  work  eould 
have  been  done  in  weeks  with  far  fewer 
workers  using  oftodem  machinery, 
trucks,  roads.'and  technical  help.  This 
is  the  difference,  certainly,  between  our 
century^^knd  an  those  which  have  gono 
before. 

Bcientifle  personnel,  used  hi  peace  or 
war.  makes  the  vital  difference  between 
modem  VMxtg  and  the  generations  of 
badc-breaking.  unrewarding  toll  which 
our  ancestors  knew.  During  the  past 
week,  the  National  Manpower  Council 
has  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  urgent  need  for  encouraging  our 
"brainpower"  to  work  at  its  maximum 
levels. 

Granted  that  college  is  no  Infallible 
criterion  of  education,  it  is  still  shocking 
to  learn  tibat  fewer  than  half  of  the 
young  people  in  our  country  capable  of 
doing  college  work  enter  college  at  all; 
and  that  of  those  who  do  start  college, 
two-fifths  of  them  do  not  complete  ttie 
work.  Many  of  this  group  are  labeled  as 
possessing  "superior  abilities."  In  our 
cotmtry.  155,000  people  classified  as  "sci- 
entists" team  a  creative  group  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  Without  their 
skills,  the  Nation  mJ^ht  find  itself  in 
peril.  When  we  realize  that  this  group 
constitutes  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  population,  we  recognize  that  we 
must  be  constantly  seeking  to  increase 
tbbiiunber. 
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Oertaiiily,  any  policy  wbleh  depletes 
oitr  resenrolr  of  sdenttflc  persoonel  is 
sbortslgtited  and  unforgivable,  whether 
It  be  iindertaken  by  military  or  any 
other  priority  group. 


1W  Ttchiwitiol  ExcellcBce  ef  Soviet 
Aircraft  Rcqaires  Coatboiaf  Eff<^  To 
lasvo  the  Teckaolofkal  Sqicriority  of 
Ow  Owa  Aircraft 


E2TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUFonrx* 

TH  THE  HOX78B  OF  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  important  anniversary  year.  It  is  the 
50th  anniversary  of  powered  flight. 
Fifty  years  ago.  on  December  17.  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  N.  C.  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  made  the  first  successful  flight  in 
a  heavier-than-air  machine.  It  is  true 
that  their  machine  remained  air -borne 
for  a  distance  less  than  the  wing  span 
of  a  modem  Air  Force  bomber.  But  the 
flight  was  successful,  and  now  only  50 
years  later  air  travel,  air  freight,  yes,  and 
air  combat,  too.  seem  commonplace. 
This  Is  the  air  age. 

Much  of  the  observance  of  this  bi- 
centennial year  is  being  directed  by  the 
National  Committee  To  Observe  the  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  Powered  Flight,  of 
which  Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  DooUttle  is 
chairman.  Oeneral  DooUttle  himself 
made  a  speech  the  other  day  that,  I  am 
sure,  win  prove  in  time  to  be  one  of  the 
more  important  contributions  to  the 
observance  of  the  anniversary.  Simple 
as  the  Wright  brothers'  flying  machine 
was.  It  was  built  on  sound  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  the  Wright  brothers,  in  plan- 
ning their  experiment,  had  made  certain 
basic  technological  studies  in  the  field  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  aero- 
dynamics. This  subject  of  General  Doo- 
little's  address  was  the  relationship  that 
exists  today  between  science  and  tech- 
nology and  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
How  vital  air  superiority  is  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  is  well  known  to  Gen- 
eral DooUttle.  It  was  he  who  planned 
and  led  the  dramatic  retaliatory  raid  of 
B-25S  on  Tokyo  in  April  1942. 

We  cannot  match  the  Soviets  man  for 
man.  We  need  not  match  them  piece  for 
piece  In  equipment  so  long  as  the  quality 
of  our  equipment  remains  decisively  su- 
perior to  theirs.  But  as  General  Doo- 
Uttle says,  "If  we  should  have  to  fight  the 
Soviet  Union  we  should  be  prepared  to 
do  it  from  the  neck  up  and  not  from 
the  neck  down."  Our  present  miUtary 
advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union  is 
largely  a  technological  one.  It  lies  in 
oiu-  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs  and  the 
abiUty  of  our  Air  Force  to  deUver  them 
accurately,  by  air.  upon  targets  on  any 
part  of  the  globe. 

This  abiUty,  siurely,  has  to  date  proved 
a  deterrent  to  war.  If  we  maintain  the 
abiUty,  it  may  remain  a  deterrent.  But 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  them- 
selves are  developing  the  abiUty;  and  we 
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itlve  but  to  improve  our 
deal  successfully  with  the 
through  strength,  and  our 
lust    remain    greater    than 


lUttle's  speech  came  only  a 
er  the  announcement  by  the 
lane  Co.  of  the  flight  of  the 
B-47  Stralbjet  at  794  miles  an  hour — 
130  mUes  a  n  hour  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sound.  We  need  not  fear  that  our 
scientists  Etnd  technologists  and  Air 
Force  leaders  are  not  making  progress, 
but  we  mu  t  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  assist  tiem. 
Z  am  cant  dent — 


General 


>>oUttle  said — 


and 
do, 
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determine  to  do  so  we  can  stay 

Soviet  Union  in  the  pursuit  of 

technological  knowledge.     So 

.  we  can  avoid  an  economically 

out  armament  race  that  alms 

the  Soviet  Union  plane  for 

Here  I  must  enter  an  Important 

can  pursue  this  policy  success- 

we  continue  to  maintain  a 

-In-belng  large  enough  to 

ft  Soviet  sneak  attack  wUl  not 

and  capable  of  an  immediate 

iounterattack. 


air-  rorce- 


I  am  sur  !  you  wiU  pardon  me  when  I 
say  that  I :  tave  a  sort  of  personal  pride 
in  the  trem  mdous  achievements  of  Gen- 
eral DooUtt  e.  lie  is  a  feUow  Califomian 
and  one  of  jthe  outstanding  graduates  of 
the  Unlver^ty  of  CaUfomla.  But,  more 
personal,  b<ith  he  and  I  graduated  from 
the  Aviatlo  i  Ground  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  (^aUfomia  in  1917  and  were 
aviators  in  he  First  World  War  as  mem- 
bers of  the  f  vlation  section  of  the  Signal 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con 
sent  to  exte;  id  my  remarks,  I  Insert  in  the 
RscoBo  the  clear,  forceful  statement  of 
General   I>K)Uttle    that    expresses   this 
thoughtful  warning  so  convincingly. 

The  rema  rks  of  James  H.  Doolitle,  now 
special  assis  tant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on 
Technical  i4atters,  USAF.  before  the 
California  \  Ting  of  the  AFA  In  San  Diego, 
CaUf ..  on  Saturday,  April  13, 1953.  are  as 
follows: 
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enemy  determines  how  com- 
eqi^pment  must  be.     It  must  be 
Much  of  it  must  be  able  to 
part  of  the  world,  from  the 
1  !quator,  at  any  time,  under  any 
conditions.      An    airplane 
enough  to  accomplish  its 
1  (ring  the  crew  safely  home.    No 
complex,    equipment   that   In- 
ll|ellhood  of  a  successful  mission 
the  aircrew  a  better  chance  of 
Equipment  that  fails 
to  these  ends  should  not  be 
combat  airplane. 
.' — and  we  might  as  well  face 
nd  technological  advances  be- 
ihe  Soviet  Union  are  forcing  us 
air<iraft  with  better  and  better  per- 
overall  performance  In  a 
means  not  only  better  flight 
but   better   guns   and   gun- 
I  ommunlcatlons,  better  naviga- 
bon  bing  systems,  and  so  on.     In- 
com^lexlty  is  the  inevitable  result, 
fortune  recently  to  attend 
General   Vandenberg's   of- 
—  ce    brought    together    a 
pilots  who  recently  had 
froEi    Korea.     Listening    to    their 
combat  equipment  was  one  of 
interesting  experiences  I  have  had 
These    eager,    superbly 


Bitter 


gf>od 
in 
coiiference 
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trained  young  men  wore  intensely  Interested ' 
in  their  profession.  They  represented  young 
American  manhood  at  Its  best.  It  was  im- 
possible to  rub  elbows  with  them  and  not 
have  fedth  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  our 
cause.  Nor  coxild  one  faU  to  reallsEe  the 
great  obligation  to  provide  them  with  the 
best  equipment  that"  could  be  devised  and 
built. 

They  were  pleased  with  their  11-to-l  vic- 
tory record  In  MIQ  Alley,  but  they  were 
critical  of  the  equipment  they  were  flying — 
the  P-66.  They  felt  that  with  better  equip- 
ment they  could  make  the  score  20  to  1. 
They  all  wanted  higher  performance  and 
greater  simpUcity.  But  when  we  discussed 
armament,  computing  sights,  armor  plate, 
self-sealing  Unks,  ejection  seats,  integral 
starters,  duplicate  controls,  emergency  sys- 
tems, parking  brakes,  and  relief  tubes;  and 
when  we  considered  their  elimination  in  the 
interests  of  lighter  weight  and  greater  sim- 
plicity, only  the  removal  of  the  parking 
brakes,  the  relief  tubes,  and  some  armor 
plate  were  unanimously  agreed  upon.  These, 
of  course,  are  relatively  minor  items,  even 
though  well  worthy  of  cotisideration. 

The  organization  of  the  Air  Force  Indi- 
cates Its  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the 
Air  Force  of  tomorrow  is  as  important  as  the 
Air  Force  of  today,  and  that  quality  la  a« 
Important  as  quantity.  In  Air  Force  head- 
quarters, there  la  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Develc^iment.  who  acts  for  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  this  area.  He  and  his  assistants 
and  directors  have  a  variety  of  tasks  and  fm 
sponsiblUtles. 

First,  they  must  match  the  developments 
they  estimate  will  culminate  5,  10,  or  more 
years  hence  with  the  anticipated  future  re- 
quirements of  the  Air  Force.  In  othsr  words, 
they  must  arrive  at  a  statement  in  broad 
engineering  terms  of  the  equipment  they 
feel  will  be  needed  and  can  be  produced  at 
a  date  well  beyond  the  all-too-short  period 
encompassed  by  budget  planning. 

A  second  task  la  to  relate  these  long-term 
objectives  to  the  continuous  stream  of  re- 
quests from  Air  Force  commands  all  over 
the  world  for  improvements  In  existing 
equipment,  for  new  equipment,  and  for  new 
techniques.  In  so  doing,  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Development,  assiu-es 
that  development  projects  comprise  a  well- 
balanced  program  that  takes  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  funds  available  and  the 
estimated  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
present  and  future. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  determine  to  do 
BO  we  can  stay  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge.  So  long  as  we  do,  we  can  avoid 
an  economically  crippling  all-out  armament 
race  that  alms  at  out-producing  the  Soviet 
Union  plane  for  plane.  But  here  I  must 
enter  an  Important  quallfler;  we  can  pursue 
this  policy  successfvdly  only  while  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  modem  air  force-in- 
belng  large  enough  to  aasure  that  a  Soviet 
sneak  attack  wUl  not  be  decisive,  and  capable 
of  an  immediate  devastating  counterattack. 
Our  production  capacity  is  one  of  our 
great  national  assets.  If  we  are  to  take  full 
advantage  of  It  In  the  future  we  must  devise 
and  design  now  the  equipment  that  we  may 
wish  to  mass-produce  5  or  10  years  hence. 
If  we  do  not  exercise  this  foresight,  we  may 
some  day  flnd  ourselves  turning  out  large 
quantities  of  equipment  that  Is  technically 
Inferior,  probably  unsuitable,  and  possibly 
worthless. 

The  "lead  time"  that  elapses  between  the 
conception  of  a  weapon  and  its  availability 
for  use  la  often  underestimated.  For  mod- 
em, complex  aeronautical  equipment,  this 
"lead  time"  is  from  6  to  10  years.  The 
North  American  F-86 — the  only  plane  In 
combat  imits  today  capable  of  fighting  the 
MIO-15  successfiilly — came  off  the  drawing 
boards  in  1945.  Our  Convair  B-36's,  which 
will  be  in  production  for  another  year  and 
a  half,  were  conceived  in  1»38.  entered  In  a 
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desten  eompetltion  In  IMl,  and  first  pro- 
duoBd  in  iH*t. 

It  is  quite  ponible  that  the  dselsive  cam- 
paign of  world  war  m,  should  war  come. 
Is  today  being  fought — and  won  or  lost — in 
the  minds  of  American  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists and  in  American  laboratories. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  dealt  primarily 
with  research  and  development,  with  tha 
scientific  and  technological  aspects  of  pro- 
viding our  Air  Force  with  top  quaUty  equip- 
ment. Just  as  important  are  the  proUsms 
encountered  when  the  decision  Is  made  to 
begin  the  quantity  production  of  an  air- 
plane or  a  weapon  created  in  prototype  by 
the  scientist  and  the  engineer. 

Once  production  has  been  decided  upon, 
we  must  be  wUUng  to  proceed  with  the  mass 
production  of  that  item,  reasstired  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  Is  the  best  we  know  how 
to  make  at  the  time.  Research  and  devel- 
opment must  not  thereafter  be  permitted 
to  interfere  unduly  with  the  business  of 
production.  If  we  do  not  adhere  resolutely 
to  a  cutoff  date  but  try  to  Introduce  im-- 
provements  continuously,  after  the  assembly 
line  Is  In  motion,  we  will  seriously  lessen 
our  output.  If  we  endeavor  to  produce  the 
ideal  article  we  wUl  Inevitably  discover  how 
we  might  improve  it  before  it  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  consequently  never  finish  It. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  model  In  pro- 
duction should  not  be  improved  upon.  A 
parallel  program  of  development  must  pro- 
ceed alongside  the  production  program.  At 
dealgnated  and  not  too  frequent  Intervals 
cumulative  improvements  and  modifications 
must  -be  fed  into  the  production  jn-ogram 
and  incorporated  In  the  model. 

And  now  let  me  speak  for  a  moment  on 
the  subject  of  complexity.  There  Is  fre- 
quent commeni  in  the  press  and  elsewhere 
on  the  undeniable  fact  that  Air  Force  equip- 
ment is  becoming  costlier,  heavier,  and  more 
complex.  The  public  is  often  told  that  this 
trend  Is  bad.  that  It  increases  the  tax  bur- 
den, that  it  pampers  the  air  crewa,  and  that 
It  even  handicaps  our  pilots  In  combat. 

Our  present  mUltary  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  largely  a  technological  one. 
It  lies  In  our  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs  and 
In  our  abUlty  to  deliver  them  acciu^tely, 
by  air,  upon  targets  on  any  part  of  the 
globe.  This  abUity  to  hit  Soviet  targets 
with  our  long-range  atomic  bombers  has, 
more  than  any  other  thing,  prevented  the 
outbreak  of  world  war  m. 

To  my  mind,  the  Soviets  will  not  con- 
sider starting  a  war  untU  they  find  them- 
selves no  longer  able  to  progress  toward 
their  objectives  of  world  conununlzation  and 
world  domination  by  their  usual  means  of 
false  promises,  subversion,  and  terror.  Even 
then,  a  prior  condition  to  an  all-out  Soviet 
attack  will  be  the  possession  of  a  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  the  Soviets  be- 
lieve is  large  enough  to  assure  that  their 
initial  sneak  attack  would  be  decisive. 

We  can  deal  successfully  with  the  Soviets 
only  through  strength.  We  can  hope  for 
a  peaceful  solution  of  our  differences  but 
must  not  let  oxir  guard  down  untU  it  la 
achieved — tmtU  peaceful  actions  support 
peaceful  words — and  on  a  lasting  basis.  • 
When  they  have  built  up  a  stockpUe  of 
A-bombe  of  a  size  which  they,  a^  that  time, 
would  consider  adequate  for  a  decisive  at- 
tack against  us.  It  Is  Imperative  that  oxir 
science  and  technology  haa.  by  then,  de- 
vised and  developed  an  adequate  defense 
against  the  Soviet  attack,  and  more  power- 
ful weapons  with  which  to  strike  back. 

Ideally,  all  our  weapons  should  be  and 
should  continue  to  be  qualitatively  supe- 
rior to  those  in  the  Soviet  arsenal.  Our  air 
superiority  fighters  should  be  able  to  shoot 
down  Soviet  air  superiority  fighters.  Our 
early  wamlng  radar  net  shovUd  be  able  to 
detect  an  attack  by  the  best  Soviet  bombers 
and  direct  our  interceptors  to  a  poaitlon 
where  they  can  shoot  the  attackers  down 
short  of  their  targets.  Our  bombers  should 
continue  to  be  able  to  penetrst*  Soviet  de- 


fenses and  accomplish  their  mission  of  de- 
stroying the  source  of  their  mUltary  power. 
When  the  Soviets  have  atomic  bocnbs  In 
quantity  we  ahould  have  bombs  of  much 
greater  force  In  quantity. 

We  must  beat  them  to  the  supersonic 
fighter,  the  supersonic  bomber,  the  pUoUeas 
fighter,  the  long-range  oontroUed  air  mla- 
sUe.  the  hypersonic  ground-to-air  missUe  to 
intercept  their  superscmtc  long-range  mis- 
siles, and  we  must  beat  them  to  the  hjrper- 
sonic  or  balliatlc  long-range  missile. 

We  are  doing  research  and  development 
on  all  of  these  aircraft  and  missiles.  Real 
progress  has  been  made  but  practical  suc- 
cess with  some  is  farther  away  than  just 
around  the  comer.  Our  rate  of  progress 
Is  limited  by  what  Is  known  as  the  state  of 
the  art.  At  any  juncture  In  time,  the  capa- 
bUities  of  the  weapons  we  can  buUd  are 
necessarily  restricted  by  the  limitations  of 
our  scientific  knowladge.  As  we  leam  more, 
oxir  scientific  horizons  are  pushed  forward, 
are  broadened,  and  by  taking  fvdl  advantage 
of  the  new  knowledge  we  can  fly  a  little 
faster,  a  little  higher,  and  a  UUle  farther. 
Our  electronic  equipment  becomes  more  ac- 
curate and  more  reliable.  Our  armament 
becomes  more  deadly. 

NormaUy,  progress  is  gradual  and  alow 
even  though  the  effort  expended  may  be 
great.  There  is  reaUy  no  such  thing  as  a 
sudden  sdentiflc  breakthrough.  Even  the 
truly  revolutionary  atomic  bomb  was  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  slowly  ac- 
quired BCientific  and  technical  knowledge. 
So-called  pushbutton  warfare  Is  yet  some 
distance  ahead  of  us.  We  wiU  have  piloted 
airplanes  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

My  remarks  tonight  wUl  deal  with  the  re- 
lationship between  science  and  technology 
and  the  United  States  Air  Force.  This  sub- 
ject seems  a  particularly  impropriate  one  to 
discuss  here  In  San  Diego,  the  home  of  Con- 
vair, one  of  our  partners  in  the  quest  for 
leadership  in  the  air.  And  I  hope  It  wUl  not 
seem  presiunptuous  if  I  address  myself  to 
this  topic  before  members  of  the  Air  Force 
Association,  an  organization  that  has  con- 
sistently served  the  national  Interest  by  pro- 
viding the  public  with  timely  Information 
on  technical  developments  in  the  field  of 
aviation. 

Shortly  after  industry  was  mobUlzed  1q 
World  War  n,  Oen.  Hap  Arnold,  a  man  of 
great  vision,  saw  that  science,  too.  must  be 
mobilized  if  the  quaUty  of  our  military  , 
equipment  was  to  be  consistently  superior  " 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  Such  vision  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  leader  who.  in  the  lean 
years  before  World  War  n,  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  Air  Force's  Unk  with  sci- 
ence and  industry.  As  he  himself  put  It, 
"Few  high-ranking  ofllcers  seemed  aware  of 
the  close  relationship  developing  between 
these  specialists  and  the  little  Air  Corps — a 
relationship  that  was  to  grow  to  such  im- 
portance In  World  War  n  that  clvUlan  sci- 
entists would  work  slde-by-slde  with  staff 
ofllcers  In  our  overseas  operational  com- 
mands, frequently  fiylng  combat  missions  to 
Increase  their  data." 

He  was  constantly  In  tou^  with  such 
members  of  the  National  Research  Council 
as  Milllkan.  Bush,  Kettering,  Compton, 
Briggs.  and  Conant.  Once  he  invited  Oen. 
George  Marshall  to  limch  with  a  group  of 
these  men. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing  with  people 
like  that?"  asked  General  MarshaU. 

"Using  them."  Hap  replied,  "using  their 
brains." 

Hap  Arnold's  willingness  to  use  the  best 
brains  he  could  find — in  and  out  of  the  Air 
Force — helped  to  shorten  World  War  II. 
General  Spaatz  and  General  Vandenberg 
continued  the  practice,  and  it  has  now  be* 
come  habitual.  I  am  sure  that  the  Air  Foroa 
poUcy  of  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  scientists  and  tech» 
nologists  is  helping  to  iH-event  world  war  nZ. 

In  (Oder  that  we  may  start  off  In  step  to- 
gether, I  should  like  to  state  what  I  under- 


stand  to  be  the  distinction  between  science 
and  technology.  To  my  mind,  science  re- 
lates to  the  acquisition,  interpretation,  and 
classification  of  fundamental  knowledge, 
often  through  academic  endeavor,  in  such 
basis  fields  as  astronomy,  mathematics,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  biology,  and  so  on.  Tech- 
nology  Is  more  directly  reUted  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  ideas  which 
science  imcovers  and  Is  largely  the  concern 
of  the  engineer.  We  sometimes  speak  of  sci- 
entists as  longhalrs.  I.  obviously,  am  a  tech- 
nologist. 

I  speak,  therefore,  as  a  technologist,  and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  my  position  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  technical 
matters.  We  in  the  Air  Force  believe  that 
air  supremacy  is  the  key  to  survival,  and  that 
science  Is  the  key  to  air  supremacy.  Today, 
I  think  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  would 
say,  "Victory  comes  to  the  one  that  gets  thar 
fustest  with  the  mostest  of  the  bestest." 

We  cannot  match  the  Soviets  man  for  man. 
We  need  not  match  them  piece  for  piece  in 
equipment  so  long  as  the  quality  of  our 
equipment  remains  decisively  superior  to 
theirs.  If  we  should  have  to  fight  the  Soviet 
Union  we  ahould  be  prepared  to  do  It  from 
the  neck  up  and  not  from  the  neck  down. 

Finally,  the  various  projects  are  grouped 
Into  Integrated  systems  which  must  be  com- 
plete and  combat  ready  when  required. 
Policies  that  will  guide  those  who  carry  out 
the  projects  are  decided  upon  and  directives 
to  carry  out  the  research  and  development 
work  are  issued. 

The  work  called  for  In  these  directives  la 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Air  Re- 
search and  Development  Command,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Baltimore.  Subordinate 
to  this  command  are  the  several  research 
and  development  centers  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  These  centers  eval- 
uate the  Air  Force  research  and  develcqnnent 
work,  most  of  which  Is  done  under  contract 
by  private  industry,  by  research  organlsa- 
tiona.  and  by  universities. 

What  I  have  been  saying  adds  up  to  this: 
We  who  are  involved  in  the  Air  Force  re- 
search and  development  program  have  a 
double-barreled  responsibility.  To  assure  our 
Nation's  survival  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  develop  existing  equipment,  as  near  as 
economically  feasible,  to  the  point  where  its 
actual  performance  approaches  Its  theoreti- 
caUy  possible  performance.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  allow  Improving  today's 
equipment  to  consume  too  much  of  oiur  en- 
ergies and  resources.  We  must  conceive,  de- 
velop, and  prepare  for  production  and  use 
the  weapons  that  wiU  be  required  in  future — 
new  prototypes.  8o  we  in  research  and  de- 
velopment mxist  remain  aware  of  and  serve 
both  the  short-range  and  the  long-range 
needs  of  the  Air  Force.  For  the  time  may 
come  when  our  civilization  will  depend  for 
Its  survival  upon  our  air  power,  upon  the 
greater  excellence  of  our  equipment,  and 
upon  the  superior  skill  of  our  personnel. 

Our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  against 
an  aggressor's  unprovoked  and  unannounced 
attack,  and  to  redress  the  balance  by  the 
swift  annihilation  of  his  capacity  and  will 
to  wage  war,  depends  upon  our  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  potentialities  of  science  and 
tedmology  today,  tomorrow,  add  truan  now 
on. 
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radio  broadcast  by  Hon.  E.  Y.  Bkut.  of 
South  Dakota,  on  the  subject  of  fann 
prices. 

Representative  BniT  was  one  of  the 
speakers  who  pcuticipated  in  the  special 
broadcasts  by  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives  on  farm  Issues  and 
farm  programs  which  were  carried  as  a 
public  service  by  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association  over  stations 
In  Ifinnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana. 
'A    The  broadcast  follows: 

'*  T  wish  first  to  thank  OTA  tot  making  pos- 
sible this  opportunity  of  speaking  very  briefly 
to  you  on  one  of  the  principal  problems 
concerning  all  of  America  today,  and  that 
Is  the  farm  problem.  It  concerns  everyone 
In  the  entire  Nation  because  agriculture  Is 
the  backbone  of  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
It  Is  with  this  consideration  In  -mind  that 
the  Congress  has,  over  the  years,  tried  to 
provide  a  farm  program  bavtng  as  its  piirpose 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  farm  economy 
in  the  United  States.  The  key  to  the  pro- 
gram Is  our  concept  of  parity.  We  say  we 
bave  parity  when  the  prices  farmers  receive 
for  their  products  are  In  a  fair  and  reason- 
able relationship  with  the  prices  of  other 
products  and  services. 

^  Today,  farm  income  is  about  92  percent  of 
parity,  considering  all  agriciiltural  products. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  farm  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  steadily  increased  until  today 
the  index  figure  is  well  over  200.  Weather, 
of  course,  has  been  and  always  will  be  one  of 
the  major  factors  to  be  considered.  Drought 
In  many  areas  has  seriously  affected  agricul- 
ture, and  especially  the  cattle  Indxistry. 
^  There  are.  however,  three  major  factors 
Which  have  brought  about  present  agricul- 
tural conditions.  First,  price  controls  have 
thrown  normal  marketing  channels  com- 
{detely  out  of  order.  Some  12,000  politicians 
and  economic  theorists  tried  to  substitute 
their  judgment  for  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  They  succeeded  only  in  creating 
chaos  and  dislocation.  Already,  meat  con- 
sumption has  Jumped  50  percent  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  Nation  since  price  controls 
went  off.  Demand  will  bring  the  cattle 
prices  back. 

»>  Second,  imports  .encouraged  by  the  ad- 
ministration free  traders  have  undersold 
the  American  farm  products  and  have 
dragged  prices  down.  Examples  are  many, 
but  more  important,  are  the  cattle,  wool. 
and  grain. 

^  Third,  the  tmsound  fiscal  policy  of  the 
farmer  administration  has  brought  the  whole 
eountry  onto  the  edge  of  economic  disaster 
through  Inflation,  deficit  spending,  and  high 
taxes,  and  the  farmer,  as  always,  is  among 
the  first  to  feel  the  effects. 
^  If  we  are  going  to  correct  this  situation, 
rebuild  and  maintain  a  bealtby  farm  econ- 
oony.  and  thus  provide  a  market  for  the 
goods  and  services  of  the  city,  the  luider- 
standlng  and  cooperation  of  everyone  is  re- 
quired. Unfortimately,  tbe  situation  has 
been  seized  upon  by  imscrupulous  men  as 
an  opportunity  to  attack  the  new  adminis- 
tration. An.  attempt  is  being  made  to  make 
Secretary  Benson  the  scapegoat  for  4  years 
of  mismanagement  by  his  predecessor  in 
oOce.  Remember.  Mr.  Benson  has  been  in 
c^fice  only  8  weks,  but  because  of  his  definite 
stand  for  a  system  of  Federal  price  supports, 
with  the  goal  of  100  percent  of  parity,  and 
because  of  his  immediate  action  in  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  controls  on  meat 
prodiicts.  and  because  he  has  always  taken 
step*  to  provide  the  legitimate  safeguard 
against  cheap  In^iorts.  and  because  of  his 
pledge  that  he  will  faithfully  enforce  the 
present  law,  which  does  not  expire  untU 
1964,  aad  demonstrating  it  by  supporting 
butttt  aceordlng  to  law,  the  prices  of  farm 
products  have  gradually  strengthened. 
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m  THE  H<  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  LYLE .  Mr.  Chairman,  numerous 
wars  have  t  rought  us  neighbor  troubles. 
The  air  age  and  Increased  communica- 
tion faciliti(s  have  kept  us  conscious  of 
intemationi  1  problems  and  daily  we  are 
reminded  of  our  "responsibilities  of 
leadership  i:  \  building  up  the  security  of 
the  free  w<  rid" — ^President  Easenhower 
to  the  Con  n'ess  of  the  United  States. 
1953.  Occa  donally.  however,  we  have 
to  get  our  fpet  on  the  ground — our  own 
ground. 

It  is  flttiiig  and  proper  that  we  sit  up 
with  a  sick  :  leighbor  but  it  is  foolish  and 
shortsightec  for  us  to  neglect  our  home 
work.  Unf <  rtunately,  to  most  of  us  a 
talk  about  soil  is  a  very  dry  subject, 
neither  dranatic  nor  newsworthy,  yet 
soil  erosion  i  innually  does  the  destructive 
work  of  ms,ny  atomic  bombs.  If  this 
Nation  is  to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
at  home  an< :  abroad  there  must  be  both 
willingness  ind  ability.  The  foundation 
of  our  abilitv  is  the  soil  of  our  land.  We 
are  dependent  upon  it.  Its  productivity 
is  the  essenge  of  prosperity,  not  alone  for 
those  who  ive  in  the  country,  but  for 
those  who  li  re  in  the  cities.  Por  each  of 
us,  wherever  he  lives  in  this  coimtry. 
uses  annua  ly  about  6,000  pounds  of 
materials  tlat  are  produced  from  our 
land.  Mucl  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
industry  is  the  product  of  the  farm. 
Two-thirds  if  all  the  new  wealth  created 
annually  in  iur  country  originates  on  our 
agricultural  land.  For  every  20  people 
in  the  towrs  and  cities  of  the  United 
States  there  must  be  a  farmworker  to 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  they  must 
have  for  exirt»nce.  While  only  16  per- 
cent of  our  >eople  grow  the  basic  mate- 
rials essentii  1  to  daily  living,  100  percent 
must  have  t  lem  or  perish. 

Our  high  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  hat  unquestionably  resulted 
from  the  feet  that  so  few  people  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  for  the  rest  of  us. 

We  are  a  clever  people,  but  clever  as 
we  are,  we  ai  e  not  making  any  more  dirt, 
yet  we  contl  lue  to  increase  our  popula- 
tion and  otr  demands  upon  the  soil. 
Dtuing  the  past  30  years,  despite  the 
Increased  dtmand  for  food  and  fiber, 
our  production  has  been  based  upon  a 
more  or  less  fixed  acreage  of  cropland. 

It  is  true  hat  we  have  increased  our 
yield  by  mechanization  and  improved 
technology.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  per 
acre  yield  his  increased  about  40  per- 


cent in  the  past  IS  years.  Such  an  in- 
crease, unfortunately,  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  our  solL  Man  is  a  very  de- 
structive animal  and  wherever  he  sets 
his  foot  he  disarranges  the  harmonies 
of  nature  and  turns  them  to  discords. 
Through  ignorance,  disregard,  blindness, 
and  greed  we  have  placed  ourselves  in 
a  very  vicarious  posiUon. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  our  cropland, 
or  about  107  million  acres,  is  deteri- 
orating so  rapidly  that  it  is  estimated 
that  by  1960  this  cropland,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  treatment,  will  be  out  of 
production.  Five  hundred  thousand 
acres  are  being  lost  each  year  because  of 
abuse  and  by  1970  an  additional  110 
million  acres  will  be  permanently  im- 
paired unless  we  do  something  construc- 
tive. 

If  you  care  to  be  dramatic  about  it. 
you  might  read  the  recent  Associated 
Press  release  which  advised  the  people 
of  New  York  that  the  reddish,  sandy  dirt 
left  by  rainfall  over  their  city  was  the 
soil  of  Texas  being  blown  from  the 
drought-stricken  areas. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  any  resource  and  its  con- 
servation rests  upon  the  individual. 
Sixteen  percent  of  the  people  cannot 
alone  do  the  job  that  has  become  a  na- 
tional problem.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  rightfully  assumed  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  and  its  record  is  good 
but  good  is  not  excellent  nor  satisfactory. 
Improvements  during  the  past  30  years 
are  equal  to  the  additional  production  of 
64  million  acres  of  new  cropland.  The 
next  25  years  will  require  a  productive 
equivalent  of  115  millions  of  additional 
acres  of  cropland  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  livirii?.  If  we  care  to 
improve  our  standards  of  living  at  the 
same  ratio  as  we  have  during  the  past 
15  years,  we  must  have  a  productive 
capacity  equal  to  165  million  acres  of 
new  cropland. 

This  challenge  Is  not  local.  It  cannot 
be  limited  to  the  farm  areas.  It  vitally 
affects  all  of  America.  All  of  us  may 
agree  that  only  a  strong  economy  offers 
the  strength  required  for  our  unprece- 
dented responsibilities  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  future  of  the  world  Is  tied 
to  our  economy.  Current  reports  indi- 
cate that  wind-erosion  damage  to  dry 
range  lands  and  planted  acreage  exceeds 
that  within  the  memory  of  living  people. 
Flood  damage  is  so  dramatic  that  it  needs 
little  explanation.  While  we  cannot  es- 
cape the  ravages  of  nature,  we  can  im- 
derctand  that  nature  must  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  laws  and  that  man's 
cooperation  will  result  in  untold  inrofit. 

While  conservation  technique,  applied 
to  soil  and  water,  is  sound,  it  is  not  a 
simple  home  remedy.  Applied,  it  re- 
quires highly  trained  technicians,  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  an  understanding 
people. 

Our  needs  and  demands  upon  the  land 
during  the  past  few  years  have  exceeded 
its  reasonable  capacity.  Hence  we  have 
sponged  on  nature  and  exploited  our  re- 
sources. We  have  made  progress,  it  is 
true,  in  conservation  practices.  The 
progress  has  been  individual  and  iso- 
lated. Nationally  we  have  not  stopped 
soil  erosion  or  soil  depletion.  The  mid<* 
west  and  Great  Plains  areas  are  suffer- 
ing soil  depletion  at  the  rate  of  almost 


1  percent  per  3^ear.  The  State  of  Iowa 
suffers  soil  deterioration  In  excess  of  1 
percent  per  year. 

The  increasing  jrields  of  our  soil  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  have  clouded  our 
vision  so  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
appreciate  the  continuous  and  devastat- 
ing depletion  that  goes  on  under  our  feet. 
Our  extended  efforts  to  produce  more 
and  more  and  our  success  in  such  en- 
deavor have  left  us  little  time  to  count 
the  toll.  The  future  pays  the  extreme 
penalty  of  our  present  success,  our  cur- 
rent neglect,  our  ignorance,  our  short- 
sightedness, our  greed,  and  our  utter  dis- 
regard. 

If  only  a  moment  is  required  to  under- 
stand that  the  problem  exists,  years  are 
required  to  effectively  meet  this  enemy. 
It  cannot  be  appeased  any  more  than  we 
are  able  to  appease  communism.  Unfor- 
tunately it  appears  that  most  of  the 
Member^  of  the  Congress  are  satisfied  to 
approach  the  problem  with  token  appro- 
priations and  lip  service.  The  enemy, 
depletion,  and  soil  erosion  are  tough  and 
mean  and  persistent.  If  they  are  to  be 
conquered,  it  is  to  be  by  head-on  attack. 
Minimum  efforts  are  not  enough.  All 
elements  of  our  economy  must  become 
actively  conscious  that  soil  and  water 
conservation  are  their  personal  prob- 
lems; that  their  health,  welfare,  and 
pjcketbooks  are  personally  affected.  All 
of  us  should  be  reminded  daily  that  pro- 
ductive soil  is  the  one  legacy  we  can 
leave  to  imbom  generations  that  can  as- 
sure them  freedom. 

The  sidewalks  of  New  York  and  their 
shadowing  skyscrapers,  yes,  the  mighty 
wheels  of  our  industrial  genius,  all  would 
be  empty  monuments  to  a  foolish  civili- 
zation should  we  fail  to  heed  and  to  stop 
the  loss  of  our  productive  soil. 

Experimentation  and  practice  have 
brought  us  to  know  that  soil  and  water 
conservation  are  not  alone  a  battle 
against  wind  and  water,  erosion,  and 
flood  damages.  It  is  the  application  on 
the  land  of  all  necessary  measures  in 
appropriate  combinations  to  build  up  and 
maintain  soil  productivity  for  efflcleht, 
abundant  production  on  a  sustained 
basis.  Soil  conservation  Is  proper  land 
use,  protection  of  the  land  against  all 
forms  of  soil  deterioration,  rebuilding 
eroded  and  depleted  soils,  the  conserva- 
tion of  moisture  for  crop  use,  proper 
drainage  of  land  and  irrigation  where 
necessary  and  feasible;  it  is  increased 
yields  and  increased  farm  incomes — ^all 
at  the  same  time. 

Such  a  program  sounds  simple.  It  Is 
simple,  in  principle  only.  The  varied 
climates  throughout  our  country,  the 
thousands  of  dlffer«it  kinds  of  soil,  dif- 
ferences in  terrain,  all  complicate  the 
problem.  Special  knowledge  and  skill, 
laboratory  equipment,  and  so  forth,  are 
required,to  determine  the  particular  pat- 
tern of  soil  and  water  resources  on  a 
given  farm.  Then,  too.  much  technical 
advice  and  assistance  are  required  to 
adopt  the  technology  for  the  production 
and  improvement  of  these  resources. 

No  more  than  an  assembly  worker  In 
an  automobile  factory  can  do  the  engi- 
neering, planning,  and  designing  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  end  result,  can  a 
farmer  devise  and  develop  the  scientiffe 


practices  and   techniques  required   to 
properly  preserve  the  soil. 

Dirt  imder  man's  feet  is  the  source  of  his 
ph]rslcal  being  and  soil  conservation  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  conservation  of  human 
Ufe  wherever  it  is  lived.  In  tbe  city  as  weU 
as  in  the  country.  (Karl  B.  Mickey,  Man  and 
the  Sou.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  appeasement  is  no  sat- 
isfactory substitute  for  a  vigorous,  deter- 
mined, intelligent  approach  to  a  vicious, 
killing  enemy.  We  must  move  to  meet 
this  probleoL  If  we  fail,  our  future 
perishes. 


Ov  BmI  Gop:  Faia  Toadb 


HeOtCaiiyoB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

or  DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1953 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  previously  granted.  I  include  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  May  21,  1953,  ediUon  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Ralph  A.  Tudor,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Tudor  is  an  engineer  with  many 
years  experience  with  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers,  particularly  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  and  is  fully  conversant  with 
the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 

The  article  follows: 

H«iJ,8  Caktow 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  statement  In- 
cluded in  Marquis  ChUds'  column  published 
in  the  Washington  Poet,  May  12.  In  this 
column  it  is  stated  that  "Secretary  Douglas 
McBUiy  •  •  •  awarded  to  a  private  power 
company  Hells  Canyon,  on  the  Oregon-Idaho 
border,  perhaps  the  last  great  power  site 
undeveloped  in  tbe  West."  This  statement 
is  not  factual.  Secretary  McKay  did  not 
award  the  Hells  Canyon  site  to  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  He  merely  withdrew  the  Deptart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  as  a  litigant  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  stated  that 
the  Department  would  abide  by  the  decision 
x>t  the  Commission  in  this  case.  He  also 
stated  that  he  would  furnish  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  with  all  data  and  infor- 
mation which  the  Department  has  on  the 
subject.  The  award,  if  any,  will  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Power  Conunission  and  has  not 
been  made  by  the  Department. 

Hells  Canyon  is  not  the  last  great  power 
site  undeveloped  In  the  Northwest.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  sites,  of  which  Nes 
Perci,  immediately  downstream  from  Hells 
Canyon,  on  the  Snake,  is  considered  by  most 
of  us  to  be  even  a  better  power  site.  Its 
only  disadvantage  is  that  it  interferes  with 
the  run  of  salmon,  and  this  may  some  day  be 
corrected.  An  alternate  site  downstream 
from  Hells  Canyon  is  Mountain  Sheep,  which 
is  also  an  excellent  potential  development. 
On  the  Clearwater,  which  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Snake,  there  is  the  Kooskia  and  other 
sites  available.  Other  power  sites  on  the 
Columbia  River,  which  have  been  studied 
but  for  which  no  appropriations  have  been 
Included,  are  the  John  Day  Dam,  Priest  Rap- 
ids Dam,  fovu'  dams  on  the  upper  Columbia 
River,  and  its  tributaries.  In  addition,  there 
are  a  number  of  very  large  power  dam  sites 
on  the  Colorado  River.  Certainly  Hells  Can- 
yon Is  neither  the  last  nor  the  best  of  the 
sites  left  in  the  West. 

Ralph  A.  Toooa. 
Under  Secretary,  Department  of  ttta 
Interior, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  DnMAW  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  should  like 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Hoosier 
Farmer.  It  seems  that  this  editorial 
points  out  a  truism  that  is  too  often 
overlooked  : 

Out  BcBT  Cbop:  Fasx  Youth 

Indiana  agricultiu^  Is  Justified  In  being 
proud  of  the  fine  records  It  h;u  produced  In 
growing  com,  feeding  livestock,  and  gener- 
ally doing  a  good  Job  of  farming.  But.  often  .. 
overlooked  is  the  best  crop  produced  on 
Indiana  farms:  namely,  our  farm  boys  and 
girls. 

-  It  is  these  farm  youngsters  who  make  the 
family-sized  farm  worthwhile  and  practical. 
It  is  this  pool  of  talent  that  gives  positive 
assurance  to  all  consumers  depending  upon 
American  farms  for  their  food  that  there 
wiU  be  an  adequate  supply  In  tbe  future  and 
that  this  food  will  be  produced  efficiently. 
And,  it  can  be  said,  with  little  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  most  impcHtant  of  all.  these 
farm  youth  each  year  are  entering  adulthood 
and  full  citizenship  with  better  all-around 
preparation  for  heavy  responsibilities  than 
are  the  youth  of  any  other  occupational 
group.  Our  youngsters  upon  reaching  30 
years  of  age  know  what  hard  work  is.  they 
know  what  management  of  one's  time  and 
money  means. 

Contributing  heavUy  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  youth  are  their  clubs,  includ- 
ing the  Pet  and  Hobby  Clubs.  Future  Farm-  ^ 
ers  organization.  4-H  Clubs,  and  Rural 
Youth  Clubs.  Tbe  largest  of  these  In  Indi- 
ana is  the  4-H  Club,  which  last  year  bad  a 
membership  of  73.688  boys  and  girls  In  our 
92  counties.  To  State  4-H  Leader  Harold  . 
B.  Taylor  and  his  entire  Purdue  staff  go  the 
thanks  of  the  entire  State  for  their  fine  work. 
However,  this  is  not  enotigh.  There  are 
3.644  local  leaders  and  county  extension 
agents  who  deserve  the  highest  praise  for 
their  unselflsh  and  patient  work  with  our 
youth.  And,  the  Nation  must  be  grateful 
to  the  parents  of  these  farm  youth  for  co- 
operating In  this  important  development 
program  that  produces  outstanding  citizens 
and  leaders  for  oiu"  country.  Since  4-H 
started  In  Indiana  in  1912.  there  have  heen 
nearly  700.000  Hooeier  boys  and  girls  who 
have  received  this  valuable  training. 

Do  you  know  of  any  farm  boy  or  gltt 
between  10  and  30  years  old  who  is  minting 
this  Important  training?  You  will  be  doing 
the  youngster,  his  parents,  and  yow*  country 
a  great  deed  if  youll  encourage  or  make  It 
possible  for  him  to  be  a  4-H  member. 


Uufora  Federal  GraiiBf  Laads  Ad, 
H.R.4023 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OP  MOWTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  lyEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
we^cs  ago  I  introduced,  at  the  request 
of  the  livestock  growers  of  the  West, 
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a  measure  known  as  the  Uniform  Fed- 
eral Grazing  Lands  Act.  H.  R.  4023. 
This  bill  is  the  result  of  years  of  study 
by  a  representative  group  of  people, 
whose  purpose  was  to  bring  a  degree 
qf  uniformity  and  stability  into  the 
management  and  use  of  our  western 
Federal  grazing  lands. 

The  proposed  legislation  deals  with  a 
problem  that  is  not  widely  understood 
and.  unfortunately,  it  has  been  used  by 
those  who  find  it  politically  opportune 
to  attack  measures  sponsored  by  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party.  This  has 
created  unnecessary  alarm  in  many 
quarters. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee. I  have  not  intended  to  take 
part  in  the  prehearing  arguments  on 
the  bill.  But  the  misrepresentation  that 
is  found  in  criticism  of  it,  and  the  un- 
warranted charges  made  by  the  oppo- 
sition, lead  me  to  believe  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  need  and  intent  is  re- 
quired. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  14  Western  States  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Manage- 
ment of  this  land  is  divided  among  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies.  Each  of 
the  agencies  permits  use  of  the  lands, 
but  each  follows  a  different  procedure, 
charges  a  different  fee.  and  has  differ- 
ent rules  and  regulations.  It  is  un- 
questionably in  the  best  interests  of  con- 
servation and  proper  land  use  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  important  Federal  prop- 
erty, including  35  million  acres  in  Mon- 
tana alone.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress,  under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
to  examine  the  management  of  these 
Federal  properties,  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  will  best  serve  the 
public  interest. 

LAItOLOBD-TSNANT   XSLATIONS 

To  get  a  proper  perspective,  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  pastoral  landlord-tenant  relationship, 
In  which  all  the  people  of  the  country 
are  the  landlord,  the  Federal  agency  Is 
the  landlord's  agent,  and  the  users  of 
the  areas — whether  it  be  for  recreation, 
hmibering,  grazing,  or  something  else — 
are  the  tenants.  You  and  I  are  ab- 
sentee landlords.  We  have  turned  con- 
trol of  this  property  over  to  Federal 
agent".  And  we  have  little  or  no  legal 
restrictions  upon  the  nile  making  and 
enforcement  powers  these  agents  exer- 
cise over  our  tenants. 

In  the  case  of  grazing,  the  history  of 
landlord-tenant  relationships  over  the 
years  has  confirmed  the  fact  that  good 
restilts  cannot  be  expected  imless  there 
Is  a  reasonable  degree  of  security  of 
tenure.  The  tenant  is  not  likely — in- 
deed cannot  afford — to  improve  a  prop- 
erty if  he  does  not  have  the  assurance 
of  tenure.  In  other  words,  experience 
shows  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
landlord  require  that  the  tenant  know 
the  rules  and  have  some  measure  of  se- 
curity in  his  use. 

FV)r  19  years  we  have  had  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  to  govern  the  use  of  public 
grazing  lands  under  the  management  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  has 
been  successful  in  assiuring  wise  use  of 
the  land,  resonable  expectancy  of  ten- 
ure 80  long  as  the  privilege  of  use  is 


not  abuse  I.  and  it  has  helped  in  proper 
conservat  on  of  the  Federal  range. 

No  similar  law  governs  the  use  of  na- 
tional foiest  lands  for  grazing.  The 
law  sets  fbrth  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  wh  ich  forests  may  be  used  for 
lumbering  mining,  water  development, 
wildlife,  and  recreation.  But  with  re- 
gard to  grazing,  the  law  is  vague  and 

In  a  nation  founded  upon 
government  by  law,  the  livestock  user 
of  the  foiests  finds  himself  subject  in- 

gtovernment  by  men,  by  ad- 
ministrative decision  and  regulations, 
which  alldw  the  tenant  no  finai  appeal 
to  the  CO  irts.  This  is  an  obvious  de- 
Gra  sing  is  an  important  economic 

3iu"  economy,  the  only  means 
of  harvest  Ing  the  grass  in  large  areas  of 
the  forests,  and  contributes  greatly  to 
fire  prote(  tion. 

1  VOVISIONS    or  THX   BZU.  ^ 

The  puipose  of  the  proposed  leglsla- 


fect. 
factor  in 


tion  is  t< 


correct  this  deficiency.     It 


would  tak  s  the  best  of  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, anc  practices  developed  by  long 
experienc< ,  and  combine  them  into  a 
comprehensive  law  that  will  provide 
proper  us<  and  management  of  the  graz- 
ing areas. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  matters  in 
which  th(  various  leasing  agencies  are 
in  agreement  now.  For  example,  both 
the  Tayloi  Grazing  Act  and  the  Granger 
Forest  Seivice  Act  provide  for  local  ad- 
visory boards.  These  boards,  which  in- 
clude representatives  of  wildlife  groups 
grazing  users,  have  been  very 
improving  relations  between 


as  well  as 
helpfuj.  iri 

the  fi^upi,  ironing  out  differences  and 
providing  letter  management.  Both  the 
Forest  Se  vice  and  the  Land  Manage- 
ment Bur(  lau  encourage  these  boards. 

Where  there  are  differences  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ence gaine  1  under  each  system  and  adopt 
what  is  b  ^.  An  example  is  found  in 
the  provisi  ons  for  court  review  of  certain 
disputes.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  pro- 
vides for  s  ach  review,  but  Forest  reg\Ua- 
tions  do  rot.  It  is  proposed  to  extend 
this  basic  American  right  to  all.  Every 
citizen  is  e  ntitled  to  appeal  to  the  courts- 
when  he  I  '.els  he  is  injured.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  imder  the 
Taylor  Ack,  in  19  years,  only  12  cases 
have  gone  to  court. 

This  bilL  would  also  write  into  law  the 
regulation  i  set  up  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  alreac  y  in  the  Taylor  law,  concern- 
ing ownership  of  commensurate  prop- 
erty in  order  to  qualify  for  range  per- 
Rerewal  of  permits  and  transfer 
are  also  co  irered.  These  provisions  have 
grown  up  j  rom  the  experience  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,   that  a   tenant   with 

occupation  is  the  best  tenant 
and  custodian  of  our  property.  However, 
all  of  the^e  provisions  are  subject  to 

of  the  bill,  which  reads  as 


section 
follows 


11 


Nothing 
Btrued  to 
In  hlfl 
grazing  use 
tion  for  the 
said  lands 
of  any  such 
authorized 


The 
grab  bill 
not  take  1 


&; 


lerein  contained  shall  be  con- 

the  power  of  the  Secretary, 

discretion,  to  livaAt  or  discontinue  the 

Df  any  lands  under  his  Jurlsdlc- 

piupoae  of  preventing  injury  to 

gradng,  or  to  change  the  use 

lands  from  grazing  to  any  other 

use. 


fiom 


profosed 


legislation  is  not  a  land 
it  has  been  called.    It  does 
Eu;re  from  Federal  ownership 


or  transfer  I  acre  from  any  agency  to 
another.  It  provides-  a  legal  basis  for 
grazing  permits,  but  it  states  expressly: 
The  issuance  ot  a  permit  piu-stiant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  create  any 
right,  title,  interest,  ot  estate  in  or  to  the 
lands  or  in  any  way  limit  or  restrict  any 
right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  such  lands. 

Further,  section  12  expressly  provides 
that  "nothing  in  the  law  may  imerfere 
or  restrict  the  right  to  hunt  or  nsh  on 
the  lands  concerned,  or  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  the  lands." 

«ANGZ  ncPKOVKMENTS 

There  are  other  provisions  which  pro- 
vide for  and  encourage  the  conservation 
and  improvement  of  the  grazing  lands 
by  the  Government  and  the  livestock 
g]-owers  who  are  permitted  to  use  them. 
In  Montana,  where  livestock  is  a  princi- 
pal industry,  I  think  it  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  stockman,  perhaps 
more  than  anyone  else,  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  healthy  range 
conditions,  good  grass,  and  proper  con- 
servation practices.  For  many  years 
past,  livestock  men  and  the  Government 
have  cooperated  in  range  improvements, 
and  this  is  to  be  encouraged. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  reveals 
nothing  to  support  the  violent  attacks 
that  have  been  made  upon  it. 

Next  week— May  20,  21,  and  22 — the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
win  have  open  public  hearings  on  the 
measure.  Opponents  and  proponents  as 
well  as  the  Government  agencies  have 
been  invited  to  present  their  views  as  to 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  bill.  I 
can  assure  all  concerned  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  will  take  only 
such  action  as  they  are  convinced  is  in 
the  public  Interest. 


On  the  Diplomatic  Fronts— We  Arc  Not 
Fif  ktiBf  Eaf  land 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  upon 
a  time  there  wsis  a  sure-fire  way  of 
getting  public  attention  in  the  United 
States.  That  was  to  attack  the  King  of 
England.  We  have  been  at  war  with 
England  since  the  American  Revolution, 
and  each  generation  likes  to  think  of 
itself  as  still  fighting  Comwallis.  But 
nowadays,  it  is  much  more  difficult.  Tou 
cannot  go  fighting  against  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. She  is  a  heroine  from  way  back; 
as  far  back,  in  fact,  as  the  first  Elizabeth. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  be 
battling  Mr.  Churchill  or  even  Mr.  Attlee. 
What  we  must  battle  is  the  policy  line 
indicated  by  recent  addresses  in  Parlia- 
ment favoring  the  recognition  of  Red 
China  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Such  an  act  would  be  conferring 
the  stamp  of  international  approval  up>on 
aggression,  upon  revolution,  upon  virtu- 
ally everything  we  fought  to  check  in 
World  War  U  and  in  Korea. 
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If  the  British  can  justify  such  a  step  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  realistic  or  diplo- 
matic, they  can  Justify  anything.  But 
Uncle  Sam  has  an  opportunity — and  a 
duty — to  refuse  to  participate  in  such  a 
program.  We  are  not  too  big  to  compro- 
mise. We  ought  to  be  too  big  to  sur- 
render.        

Tke  Theory  and  Practice  of  Our  Excess- 
Proito  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  IU.INOI8 

m  ISB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATXVZ3 
Friday.  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  theory 
the  excess-profits  tax  is  levied  to  mop  up 
wartime  corporation  profits  that  are  over 
and  above  the  normal  profits  that  a 
corporation  made  during  some  arbitrar- 
ily established  base  period.  The  excess- 
profits  tax  is  designed  to  take  the  profits 
out  of  war.  The  base  period  for  the 
present  excess-profits  tax  covers  the  3 
years  1946  to  1949.  The  average  profit 
made  by  a  corporation  during  those 
years  is  used  as  a  base  to  determine  its 
standard  normal  profit.  All  profits  above 
that  standard  are  considered  excess 
profits  subject  to  the  excess-profits  tax, 
which  takes  as  high  as  82  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  the  corporation  makes  in 
excess  profits. 

In  theory  the  excess-profits  tax  is 
equitable  and  sound.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  excess-profits  tax  is  an  unjust, 
unsound,  and  inequitable  tax.  It  robs 
the  new,  small  corporations  that  are 
struggling  to  establish  themselves,  and 
favors  the  large,  well-established  cor- 
porations. It  encourages  inefficiency, 
waste,  and  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
all  corporations,  especially  those  that  are 
in  between. 

Mr.  Speaker,  practically  all  large,  well- 
established  corporations  such  as  General 
Motors  and  Ford,  made  high  rates  of 
profits  during  the  base  period.  There- 
fore their  established  normal  profits  are 
so  high  that  they  now  have  actually  little 
or  no  excess  profits  to  pay  taxes  upon. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  new  or  small  cor- 
porations, struggling  to  establish  them- 
selves, made  little  or  no  profits  during  the 
base  period:  therefore,  their  established 
normal  profits  are  either  very  low  or 
nonexistent.  So  nearly  all  the  profits 
they  make  now  are  excess  profits — 
over  and  above  what  they  made  in  the 
base  period — and  subject  to  the  heavy 
excess-profits  tax. 

The  in-between  corporations,  those 
who  made  rather  low  profits  during  the 
base  period,  now  find  themselves  with 
an  established  normal  profit  rate  so  low 
that  all  they  earn  above  that  low  normal 
profit  is  designated  as  excess  profits, 
subject  to  the  heavy  excess-profits  tax. 
Under  these  circumstances  these  cor- 
porations naturally  drift  into  a  what-is- 
the-use  attitude.  They  reason  about  as 
follows:  "Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  take  82 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  I  make— why 
struggle  to  make  dollars  for  Uncle  Sam? 
Why  not  carry  on  a  heavy  advertising 
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campaign,  charge  the  same  to  costs,  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  advertlidng  when 
the  excess-profits  tax  expires?  Why  not 
bid  high  for  the  raw  materials  I  need? 
Why  not  have  my  salesmen  stay  at  the 
most  expensive  hotels  and  run  up  ex- 
cessively high  expense  accounts?  Why 
not  carry  on  excessively  high  repair  and 
plant-maintenance  programs?  Why  ob- 
ject to  a  demand  for  higher  wages? 
Eighty-two  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
I  spend  that  way  will  come  out  of  Uncle 
Sam's  pocket  anyway,  not  out  of  mine." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  theory  the  excess- 
profits  tax  is  an  excellent  tax,  equitable 
and  sound;  in  practice  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse— it  is  inequitable,  unjust,  and  un- 
sound. It  expires  June  30,  1953.  The 
writer  says,  "Let  it  expire.  Good  rid- 
dance to  a  tax  that  never  should  have 
been  levied." 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks an  excellent  editorial  on  the  same 
subject,    taken    from    the    Washington 
Times-Herald  of  Thursday,  May  21, 1953. 
Ak  Inckedibu:  Spesch 

The  President's  position  on  taxation  as  set 
forth  Tuesday  night  in  his  radio  speech  is  so 
incredibly  bad  that  it  probably  is  without 
precedent. 

He  urged  that  the  American  people  be 
denied  the  tax  irelief  he  promised  them  in 
his  campaign  for  office. 

He  caUed  upon  the  Republican  Congress  to 
levy  a  tax  on  business  throughout  the  12 
months  this  year  which  the  New  Deal  Con- 
gress had  voted  should  be  levied  only 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The 
excess-profits  tax.  which  he  is  tr3rlng  to 
extend  is  a  tax  which  leading  fiscal 
and  business  authorities  in  the  preceding 
administration  had  said  should  be  aban- 
doned and  which  had  been  characterized  as 
vicious  by  Senator  Tatt. 

He  asked,  at  a  time  when  other  govern- 
ments are  cutting  taxes  to  stimxilate  produc- 
tion and  sales  as  a  preventive  of  a  recession 
caused  by  armament  cuts,  that  the  United 
States  take  no  action  at  all  along  these  lines. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1952  an  urgent  demand 
of  the  people  was  for  a  reduction  in  taxes. 
Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  people 
were  persuaded  that  relief  would  follow 
promptly  if  they  voted  for  General  Elsen- 
hower.  They  believed  him  when  he  said 
that  "the  elimination  of  waste.  Inefficiency, 
duplication,  and  corruption  would  make  pos- 
sible a  tax  cut  now." 

It  cannot  be  questioned  either  that  the 
voters  were  told  that  expenditures — not  new 
author tzaticns  or  appropriations  but  expend- 
itures— were  not  to  exceed  $70  billion  fc* 
fiscal  1954  and  $60  biUion  for  1955.  Now 
Mr.  Elsenhower  is  saying  that  expenditures 
cannot  be  held  down  becavise  of  carry- 
over authorizations.  There  were  no  new 
authorizations  after  the  campaign.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  domestic  or  foreign  develop- 
ment to  Justify  an  increase  in  Government 
costs.  The  election  pledge  of  a  specific  cut  In 
expenditures  and  of  a  tax  cut  is  being  broken. 

Congress  passed  the  excess-profits  tax  In 
1951  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  The 
pressure  for  it  came  from  President  Truman, 
who  was  being  pushed  by  the  union  bosses. 
They  saw  that  it  would  be  easier  to  get  pay 
boosts  if  the  larger  part  ot  the  Increases 
paid  would  otherwise  go  to  the  Government. 
The  excess-profits  tax  was  voted  by  the 
TTuman  Congress  only  on  the  condition 
that  it  would  not  extend  beyond  June  30, 
1961.  If  that  terminal  date  had  not  been 
set  by  Congress,  It  would  most  certainly 
have  failed  of  passage. 

The  two  officials  in  the  lYuman  admin- 
istration best  qualified  to  observe  the  oper- 
ation of  the  excess-profits  tax  were  Treasury 


Secretary  John  Snyder  and  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Charles  Sawyer.  Mr.  Snyder  said  at 
a  press  conference  last  fall  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax  should  not  be  extended  past  the 
statutory  expiration  date  on  June  30.  He 
called  it  the  most  dllBcult  tax  to  administer 
which  was  ever  conceived,  in  asking  for  its 
termination.  Snyder  asked,  "Why  should  you 
put  a  special-tax  penalty  on  good  manage- 
ment and  efficiency  in  business?" 

Truman's  Commerce  Secretary  Sawyer 
called  a  news  conference  last  October  21  to 
make  clear  his  opposition  to  the  excess  profltc 
tax.  He  said  it  should  end  because  it  "puts 
a  penalty  on  thrift  and  encourages  wasteful 
operations."  He  said  he  was  strengthened  in 
this  belief  following  a  sxirvey  across  the 
country  in  which  he  talked  to  many  business- 
men. He  said,  "They  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  taxes  and  particularly  the  excess 
profits  tax  makes  it  difficult  for  the  small- 
b\isines8  man  to  accumulate  the  capital  nec- 
essary to  expand  and  enlarge  his  business." 

Three  other  Democratic  Treasury  Secretar- 
ies have  condenmed  the  excys -profits  tax 
in  the  past.  Pred  Vinson,  who'was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  until  Mr.  Truman  appointed 
him  Chief  Justice,  urged  immediate  repeal 
of  the  tax  at  the  end  of  the  war.  He  said. 
"I  suggest  its  outright  repeal  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1946,  Instead  of  retention  unUl  Janu- 
ary 1947  •  •  •  of  all  the  taxes  it  is  the 
strongest  impediment  to  reconversion.  •  •  • 
The  excess-profits  tax  has  been  an  emtio 
and,  in  many  instances,  an  Inequitable  tax." 

Carter  Glass,  head  of  the  Treasury  in  th» 
Wilson  administration,  said  the  excess-profits 
tax  that  was  imposed  in  World  War  I  "puts 
a  penalty  on  brains,  energy,  and  enterprise, 
discourages  new  ventures  and  confirms  old 
ventures  In  their  monopolies." 

David  P.  Houston,  another  Treasury  Secre- 
tary in  the  Wilson  administration,  denounced 
the  excess-profits  tax  in  similar  terms. 

Condemned  as  a  bad  tax,  impossible  of  ad- 
ministration and  poor  source  of  revenue, 
recommended  for  repeal  by  lYuman's  Cab- 
inet members,  Snyder  and  Sawyer,  de- 
nounced as  vicious  by  Senator  Tatt  in  a 
statement  last  Monday,  adopted  with  reluc- 
tance fOT  a  si>ecified  period  only  by  Con- 
gress in  1951,  this  destructive  levy  is  offered 
a  new  chance  of  life  and  further  c^portunity 
to  damage  the  national  economy  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  He  out-TYumans  Truman, 
or  at  least  the  saner  members  of  TTuman's 
Cabinet. 

Elsewhere  about  the  world  there  is  recog- 
nition by  governments  that  the  time  has 
come  to  lighten  the  burden  of  government 
and  give  businessmen  an  Incentive  to  ex- 
pand their  activities.  Canada  has  again  re- 
duced taxes.  The  new  British  budget  cuta 
taxes  to  encourage  private  industry  to  ex- 
pand. The  Churchill  government  is  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity  as  a  result. 

Americans  need  tax  relief  as  much  as  other 
people  do  and  it  was  promised  them.  With 
the  mere  handicap  of  the  Eisenhower  tax 
speech.  Republicans  wiU  have  dlfllculty  in 
keeping  control  of  Congress  in  the  1954  elec- 
tion. If  they  enact  the  laws  he  asks,  they 
won't  have  a  chance. 


TUs  NaiiMi  Cauot  Afford  Charles  E. 

WUSOB 


EXTENSION  GP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUTounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat 
to  our  national   security   Inherent  in 
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Secretary  Wilson's  peimywiae  Msault  on 
our  Air  Force  Is  too  serious  to  warrant 
his  retention  at  the  hea<)  of  the  Def aise 
Department.  His  amblguotis,  confused, 
and  confusing,  purported  explanation  of 
his  proposed  Air  Force  cutback,  slow- 
down, and  stretchout,  seems  to  betray 
a  lack  of  thorough  analysis  and  under- 
standing of  the  full  effect  of  his  so-called 
economy  either  on  our  Air  Force  and 
security  level  or  on  our  world  leadership 
of  the  vital  race  to  make  the  free  nations 
strong  enough  to  deter  Soviet  aggression 
before  our  lend  In  atomic  weapons  Is 
overcome  or  neutralized.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  Defense  Department 
headed  by  a  defeatist  Secretary  whose 
vision  is  so  circumscribed  by  dollars, 
proflts.  and  grossly  exaggerated  eco- 
nomic strain  that  he  is  willing  to  con- 
cede the  Soviets  dominance  of  the  air 
indefinitely  and  cause  the  world  to  con- 
clude that  the  great  free  economy  of  the 
United  States  cannot  produce  more  air 
strength  than  the  Soviet  Communist 
economy.  How  does  the  Secretary  rec- 
oncile his  recommendation  for  reduc- 
tions which  the  Air  Force  calls  "drastic" 
with  General  Ridgway's  opposition  to  a 
similar  move  by  our  NATO  allies?  Only 
yesterday  General  Ridgway  told  our 
NATO  Allies  to  "quicken  not  slacken" 
their  rearmament  pace. 

I  served  in  New  Guinea  when  we  were 
pitifully  short  of  aircraft.  There  was 
not  enough  to  go  around  and  Europe 
had  first  priority.  What  futiu^  New 
Guinea  Mr.  Wilson's  dangerous  Air 
Force  cuts  may  be  paving  the  way  for  no 
one  can  foresee.  If  an  all-out  war 
should  come  it  is  certain  we  will  not  be 
permitted  a  relatively  long  period  of  un- 
molested mobilization  of  our  productive 
facilities? 

Air  Power  attrition  Is  ciunulatlvely 
rapid  once  you  begin  to  lose  the  battle 
for  control  of  the  air.  We  must  strive, 
no  matter  what  the  cost,  to  give  our  men 
a  chance  to  survive  and  to  win  should 
they  be  pitted  against  the  colossal  and 
increasingly  modern  and  powerful  So- 
viet Air  Force. 

If  we  are  to  err,  we  should  err  on  the 
side  of  too  much  air  power,  not  to  little. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  the  man  to  head  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  this 
critical  period.  The  dollars  he  wor- 
ships will  not  shoot  down  attacking 
enem^  planes. 


Horace  M.  Albrif kt,  OatstaaAaf 
CoBterratiowst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAuromHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday.  May  22, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
recent  debates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, is  and  will  for  some  time,  be  one 
of  the  major  problems  confronting  the 
Nation.  Some  of  oiir  resources  are  of 
the  perpetual  kind,  su^h  as  beautiful 


scenery  i  i  various  parts  of  our  country 
and  the  rater  supplies  which  are  used 
for  hydr  wlectric  development,  irriga- 
tion, salli  Ity  control,  and  other  purposes. 
God  prooLices  the  rain  that  comes  peri- 
odically, Although  not  in  equal  amounts, 
and  that  is  why  X  class  it  as  a  perpetual 
resource. 

Howev<  r.  some  of  our  other  resources, 
such  as  forests  and  our  vast  acreage  of 
fertile  lands  ih  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
require  liimian  effort.  Ingenuity,  per- 
sistance,  and  guidance  lest  we  waste 
these  resc  urce«.  Having  seen  what  hap- 
pened to  Japan,  to  Iran,  to  the  Holy 
Land,  aci  other  places  outside  of  the 
United  S  ates  which  were  wasteful  with 
their  resc  urces,  I  am  an  ardent  believer 
in  the  pn  ictice  of  conservation. 

One  ol  the  great,  outstanding  con- 
servation sts  of  our  day  is  Horace  M. 
Albright.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, it  lis  my  privilege  today  to  include 
at  the  enld  of  my  remarks,  a  statement 
printed  ti  the  California  Monthly,  the 
alumni  Eiagazlne  of  the  University  of 
Califomiu.  I  have  known  Horace  M. 
Albright  or  many  years,  in  fact,  he  and 
I  attended  law  school  at  the  university 
together.  He  left  the  law  school  to  be- 
come an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  FoUowing  the  death  of  Stephen 
Mather,  \e  became  the  Director  of  the 
National  Parks  of  the  United  States 
Much  of  our  park  development  in  the 
United  S  ates  is  due  to  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  Horace  M.  Albright,  and,  of 
course,  h  ;  would  add — to  the  vision  and 
the  effors  of  Stephen  T.  Mather,  who 
originate^  the  idea  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Mr.  Albright  Is  an  Ideal  friend.  No 
matter  wnat  honors  he  may  attain,  no 
matter  wnat  his  achievements  may  be. 
he  still  is  la  modest,  friendly,  unassvuning 
Individual.  I  can  think  of  no  person 
whom  I  imow  who  is  more  thoughtful 
and  consifaerate  than  Horace  M.  Albright. 
He  has  performed  some  remarkable  work 
in  conne<  tion  with  the  conservation  of 
resources  and  the  preservation  of  hLs- 
toric  places.  He  has  been  an  adviser  to 
Presidents  and  to  others  in  high  position 
who  hav^  to  do  with  the  preservation, 
the  deve  opment.  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Last  ye  ir  the  University  of  California 
saw  fit  tc  select  him  as  the  alumnus  of 
the  year.  The  reasons  for  the  selection 
are  founi  in  the  following  statement 
which  came  from  the  alumni  magazine 
of  the  Ur  iversity  of  California.  I  hope 
that  ever '  Member  of  the  Congress  may 
read  this,  as  the  work  of  this  noble  citi- 
zen shoul  1  inspire  all  of  us  to  do  every- 
thing thai  we  can  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources.  In  the  hands  of  Congress  lies 
the  fate  }f  our  natural  resources  and 
the  prog  "am  for  their  conservation. 
Knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  state  that  the  great- 
est natiurah  resource  ever  acquired  by  Mr. 
Albright  personally,  was  the  lady  he 
chose  to  b  ecome  his  wife  and  the  mother 
of  his  Chi  dren.  She  was  Grace  Marion 
Noble,  a  c  assmate  of  Mr.  Albright  at  the 
University  of  California.  Since  1915 
they  hav^  been  a  happy  and  devoted 
couple. 


The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Alvmmvs  or  THK  Tsak:  Hokacb  M.  AiwToirr, 
1912 

"You  are  living  an  abundant  life  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  and  enrichment  of  our 
American  heritage." 

Conservation,  development  of  natural  re- 
•ources,  and  the  preservation  of  historic  sltaa 
and  monuments  receive  Uttle  thought  from 
most  Americans.  A  few  men,  however,  have 
for  many  years  tried  to  make  up  for  publlo 
Indifference  In  such  matters  by  long  and  tire- 
less personal  service  to  projects  that  enhance 
the  natural  beauty  of  our  country  and  assure 
our  Nation  of  continuing  leadership  in  in- 
dxistrial  growth. 

Perhaps  foremost  of  all  such  dedicated 
men  Is  Horace  M.  Albright,  1913.  who  has 
worked  for  almost  35  years  to  preserve  the 
sites  of  our  national  heritage  and  the  natu- 
ral endowments  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  rather  unusual  for  a  man  to  be 
honored  for  work  which  Is  essentially  an 
avocation.  But  It  was  largely  for  his  work 
In  conservation  that  Albright  received  th« 
1952  aIumn\is-of-the-year  award. 

At  63.  this  extremely  modest  man  Is  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Potash  Co.  whose 
New  Mexico  mines  and  refineries  produce 
mBterlals  used  in  agriculture  and  In  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals.  His  business 
abilities  have  earned  him  recognition  as  a 
director  of  several  related  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  American  Plant  Food  Council. 
American  Potash  Institute,  Potash  Export 
Association,  and  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. Despite  his  active  business  life,  he 
continues  to  be  active  In  a  dizzying  array  of 
conservation  projects. 

And  there  Is  nothing  in  his  formal  univer- 
sity background — as  it  Is  observed  today— 
to  Indicate  his  Interest  in  conservation.  He 
majored  In  economics  and  was  a  member  of 
the  economics  and  commerce  clubs  on  cam- 
pus. He  later  studied  Jurisprudence  and  still 
later  received  bachelor  of  law  from  George- 
town University. 

In  1915  he  married  the  former  Grace 
Marion  Noble,  also  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1913.  They  had  3  children  and  now  have  2 
grandchildren.  The  Illustrious  class  of  1912 
can  now  boast  of  2  winners  of  the  University 
of  California  Alumnus  of  the  Tear  Award. 
since  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  1912,  received  that 
honor  in  1945. 

Within  a  year  after  his  graduation.  Al- 
bright Joined  the  staff  of  the  United  SUtea 
Department  of  the  Interior.  From  1917  to 
1919  he  was  Assistant  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  in  this  capacity  con- 
tributed much  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Service  by  Its  first  Director,  Stephen  T. 
Mather.  1887.  From  1919  to  1939  he  was 
Assistant  Director  and  Superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  in  1929  suc- 
ceeded Mather  as  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
the  beginning  of  his  association  with  the 
United  States  Potash  Co.  In  1933,  first  aa 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  an<l 
then,  in  1946.  as  president. 

Under  his  leadership,  great  expansion  was 
made  in  the  national  park  system  and  nu- 
merous accomplishments  have  been  made  to 
preserve  the  resources  of  natural  wealth  and 
beauty  of  our  Nation.  He  served  for  a  year 
on  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  has  been  a  trustee 
of  Colonial  Williamsburg.  Inc..  since  1934. 
This  latter  project  Is  a  Rockefeller  agency 
for  the  restoration  of  the  colonial  city  of 
Williamsburg.  Va.  He  Is  also  a  trustee  of 
Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Inc.,  which  has  ac- 
quired 40,000  acres  of  land  In  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyo.,  for  national  park  purposes.  In  1952 
he  was  named  to  the  Advisory  Board  oa 
Natloiua  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  and  Monu- 
ments. 

Lait  year  also  saw  him  elected  president 
of  Rebourcee  for  the  Future,  Inc..  a  new  noa- 
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l>roflt  corporation  established  to  support  ed- 
ucation and  research  in  the  conservation  and 
development  field.  It  was  this  organlaa- 
tion  which  secured  the  support  of  the  White 
Bouse  and  both  Presidential  candidates  for 
th4  idea  of  Sponsoring  a  White  House  con- 
ference on  conservation,  the  first  of  Its  scope 
since  1908,.jmen  such  a  conference  was  held 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt.  President  Elsen- 
hower has  recently  reaffirmed  his  support 
of  this  second  cltlBens'  conference  and  It  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  during  the  current 
year. 

During  the  past  year.  Albright  has  been 
Tlce  president  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  of  New  York, 
a  councilor  of  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League 
of  California;  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  a  trxistee  and  mem- 
ber at  the  executive  committee  of  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Association,  which  operates 
as  a  foundation  with  funds  subscribed  after 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  death  in  1919. 

He  has  also  been  a  leader  in  such  conser- 
vation and  service  projects  as  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  American  Pioneer 
Trails  Association.  American  Bison  Society, 
and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society. 

His  only  official  governmental  position  Is 
AS  a  member  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission,  which  administers  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  In  New  Jersey  and  the  line 
parks  along  the  river  up  to  West  Point  In 
Mew  York. 

Bom  In  1890  st  Bishop,  Calif.,  he  has  al- 
ways retained  a  fondness  for  his  home  State, 
and  the  story  of  Horace  M.  Albright  would 
be  Incomplete  without  reference  to  his  de- 
motion and  service  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  uni- 
versity's Berkeley  campus,  and  an  active 
alumnus  when  away  from  Berkeley.  For  sev- 
eral years,  he  served  as  president  of  the  New 
York  Aliimnl  Club  and  has  been  active  In 
scholarship  programs  of  the  California 
Alumni  Association. 

The  distinguished  conservationist  received 
the  1953  Alumnus  of  the  Year  award  in  the 
company  of  more  than  800  fellow  alumni  at 
the  charter  day  banquet  In  San  Francisco's 
Palace  Hotel  on  March  23.  He  was  selected 
for  the  award  by  an  alumni  committee  head- 
ed by  Bdward  O.  Chandler,  San  Francisco 
attorney,  who  said  ol  the  selection:  "The 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  great  dis- 
tinction of  the  many  nominees  were  at  once 
a  source  of  gratification  and  of  complexity 
to  the.  awards  committee.  In  selecting  Hor- 
ace Albright  as  alumnus  of  the  year  for 
1952,  we  feel  that  we  have  chosen  a  man  who 
not  only  has  represented  and  served  his  alma 
mater  well  since  graduation,  but  who  has 
also  done  more  than  perhaps  anyone  else 
to  assure  that  generations  to  come  will  enjoy 
the  same  natural  endowments  of  a  great 
Nation  that  are  enjoyed  by  tis  today." 

The  ciUtlon  presented  to  Albright  reads 
as  follows:  "•  •  •  naUve  son  of  the  Cali- 
fornia High  Sierra,  alumnus  and  loyal  advo- 
cate of  the  University  of  Callf(Hn:Ua,  energetic 
Industrial  executive,  world  leader  In  conser- 
vation, persistent  and  Insistent  servant  of 
paUlc  welfare,  good  steward  of  futurity,  for 
those  who  will  come  and  for  the  times  yet 
to  come,  you  are  living  an  abundant  life  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  and  the  enrichment 
of  our  American  heritage.  For  almost  a  third 
of  this  centiuy  you  have  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  puUlc  lands  <rf  the  United 
States.  You  were  one  of  the  Architects  and 
a  builder  of  our  country's  National  Park 
Service.  Now,  with  the  long  perspective  of 
true  citizenship,  you  are  helping  to  create 
a  broad  program  of  research  and  education 
In  the  conservation  and  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources.  In  1952,  you  became 
IH-esident  of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc., 
and  have  conceived  in  American  town  meet- 
ing,  on  a  national   scale,   which  will   ad- 


dress Itself  for  the  first  time  in  almost  a 
half  century  to  basic  problems  essential  to 
the  progress  ajid  security  and  vigor  of  our 
Nation.  We,  your  fellow  alumni,  take  pride 
In  your  achievements  and  contributions  and 
In  the  honors  which  your  accomplishments 
have  brought  to  the  university .*• 


Writer  Replie*  to  Minster  Wko  OXU 
Red  Peril  a  Hoax 


fumi  Draia  Misted  by  Budfet  Shears 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  (BOB)  WILSON 

or  CALXrOENIA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RrcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  in- 
teresting news  article  by  Frank  Macom- 
ber  from  the  San  Diego  Union,  detailing 
an  unusual  bit  of  military  boondoggling 
at  Fort  Slocum : 

rum   DtAXN   MISSED   BT    BODGKT   ShKAIS 

(By  Frank  Macomber) 

Washincton. — Apparently  overlooked  so 
far  in  the  new  Defense  Department  economy 
drive  Is  a  fabulous  training  school  at  Fort 
Slocum.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Usually  slow  to  concede  appropriation  cuts 
are  merited,  officers  in  all  the  services  admit 
the  Armed  Forces  Information  School  Is  a 
flop  and  a  needless  drain  on  the  American 
taxpayer. 

But  because  the  school  appropriation  Is 
lumped  into  the  Defense  Department  budget 
instead  of  under  any  of  the  services — Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force — even  the  sharp-eyed 
Pentagon  budget  slashes  have  missed  it. 

Maybe  Congress  will  run  across  the  school 
during  hearings  on  the  fiscal  1954  defense 
budget.  Here  are  the  facts  about  this  so- 
called  vacation  land,  as  the  school  has  been 
dubbed  by  mllirary  personnel  attending  It. 

Uncle  Sam  has  to  put  out  $200,000  a  year 
Just  for  ferry  service  to  the  school,  located 
on  an  Island  and  inaccessible  except  by  the 
ferry.  Only  other  Installation  on  the  Island 
is  a  chaplain  schooL 

MEVEK   AT   CAPACITT 

Though  it  Is  built  to  acconunodate  400 
students,  the  armed  services  so  far  have  been 
able  to  scrape  up  only  250  trainees  to  attend 
the  Information  school.  The  Government 
spent  9100,000  to  build  a  radio  studio  which 
is  used  only  for  student  demonstrations.  A 
fully  equipped  photographic  laboraUu7  was 
biUlt  and  60  expensive  press-type  cameras 
were  among  costly  paraphernalia  dumped 
Into  the  lab.  Today  It  is  used  only  occa- 
sionally. 

At  one  stage  of  the  training  scheduled,  of- 
ficers there  for  an  8-week  covu-se  took  only 
two  pictures  each  in  the  pliishy  lab. 

STAIT  FEELS  USELESS 

Even  members  of  the  staff  at  the  Informa- 
tion school  feel  they  aren't  fulfilling  their 
missions  because  of  the  confused  command 
picture.  It  is  under  none  of  the  services 
but  an  adjunct  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  therefore  sacred  until  some- 
body high  up  in  the  Pentagon  discovers  the 
school  apparently  is  a  waste  of  everybody's 
time  and  money. 

Officer  students  returning  from  the  Fort 
Slocum  school  report  they  had  a  fine  vaca- 
tion but  learned  very  little. 

The  school  seems  particularly  vulnerable — 
If  top  Defense  officials  discover  It — since 
Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  has  or- 
dered sharp  cutbacks  In  public  information 
personnel  of  all  the  services. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  IU.INOXS 

JX  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  22. 1953 

Vr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Howard 
Rushmore,  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American: 

CrrBB  Resitlts  of  Concbess  Paosxs:  Waim 

BsPLoa  TO  MiNisTB  Who  Calls  Bed  Pbxl 

A  Hoax 

(By  Howard  Rushmore) 

For  an  intelligent  person,  particularly  a 
man  of  God,  the  act  of  brazuling  the  menace 
of  communism  as  a  hoax  seems  Incredible  In 
this  modem  age  of  Korea,  the  Rosenbergs, 
Alger  Hiss,  and  the  Smith  Act  trials. 

Yet  the  Reverend  Ross  A.  Weston,  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Arlington.  Va., 
recently  said  the  various  heads  of  congres- 
sional committees  probing  conununlsm  were 
seeking  power  through  the  hoax  of  conv- 
munism. 

One  must  either  assume  that  the  Rever- 
end Weston  has  failed  to  read  the  newspa-' 
pen  for  the  last  20  years  or  that  the  good 
clergyman  simfdy  Is  not  qualified  to  discuss 
the  Eubect. 

Many  of  his  fellow  clergymen  have  spoken 
out  loud  and  clear  against  this  particular 
hoax,  branding  it  the  greatest  menace  to 
Christianity  since  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  works  of 
Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  should  convince 
the  Reverend  Weston  that  one  of  the  basic 
alms  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  Is  the 
destruction  of  all  religion. 

On  the  r  on  theoretical  side,  the  well-pub- 
licized trials  of  the  A-bomb  spies.  Hiss,  Wil- 
liam W.  Remington,  Judith  Coplon,  and  the 
hundreds  of  congressional  hearings  seemed 
to  have  passed  the  Unitarian  clergyman  by. 

Court  decisions,  including  rulings  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  condemned  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  a  subversive  conspiracy,  also 
are  matters  of  public  record. 

On  the  matter  of  congressional  investiga- 
tions, the  minister  certainly  has  a  right  to 
his  opinion,  and  it  is  shared  by  a  minority 
of  other  Americans. 

But  the  great  body  of  voters  have  Indi- 
cated time  and  again  that  they  are  grateful 
for  these  investigations. 

It  also  is  a  matter  of  record  that  these 
probes  have  led  to  the  arrest  and  convictions 
of  doeens  of  spies  and  conspirators. 

But  that  the  Communist  movement  In 
America  is  a  hoax  is  not  a  matter  for  argu- 
ment. Would  that  it  were  a  political  mi- 
rage. But  try  to  tell  that  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
whose  understaffed  FBI  is  working  day  and 
night  to  keep  track  of  35,000  hoaxers  pledged . 
to  overthrow  this  Government. 

FVom  such  hoax,  mighty  revolutions  have 
grown. 


Ifissits^pi  River  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOXTISIAMA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  BOOGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester« 
day.  May  21,  when  the  House  convened. 
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I  asked  permlagloa  to  Include  bi  the  Rmn 
ou  an  editorial  entitled  "River  Oontrol. 
^Achievemmts  and  a  Challenge."    Thia 
permission  was  granted. 

On  this  morning  I  was  Informed  by 
the  OoTemment  Printing  Office  that  a 
prior  request  had  been  made  by  my  col- 
league. Mr.  HiBKKT.  and  the  editorial 
was  included  in  the  Rccord  for  May  21. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  include 
In  the  Rsooas  Uie  remarks  which  I  had 
submitted  in  connection  with  the  edi- 
toriaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  herewith 
for  the  attention  oi  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Orleans  Time-Picayune  several  days 
ago. 

This  editorial  was  written  by  Mr. 
Ocorge  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  vice  president  and 
editor  of  the  Times-Picayime.  Mr. 
Healy.  who  was  bom  and  reared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  is  probably  the 
best  informed  man  on  the  problems  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  United 
States. 

His  editorial  points  up  (»e  of  the  prob- 
lems  recognized  tn  the  general  authori- 
sation bill  of  1950.  This  is  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  main  flow  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  in  its  present  channal  from 
Old  River  to  the  Gulf  oi*  Mexico.  If 
such  a  diversion  should  occur  it  would, 
of  course,  c(»istitute  a  major  national 
disaster. 

We  are  fortimate  in  that  the  project 
has  already  been  authorized.  The  au- 
thorization calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
approximately  $30  million  at  Old  River. 
I  am  informed  that  most  of  the  pre- 
liminary studies  have  been  completed  by 
the  Cbrps  of  Engineers.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  however,  did  not  include  any 
funds  for  this  item  in  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation for  civil  functions  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Civil  Pimctions 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  these  funds 
can  be  included  in  this  year's  appropria- 
tion. The  editorial  points  up  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem. 

At  another  point  in  the  Rxc(»d  I  am 
also  including  a  statement  made  on  the 
subject  before  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission on  Tuesday,  May  12,  by  Mayor 
Morrison,  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  memo- 
randum submitted  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wood, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Sewerage 
and  Water  Board  of  New  Orleans.  This 
latter  memorandum  points  up  the  prob- 
lem of  salt-water  intrusion  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  New  Orleans. 


Address  of  Hon.  G.  Meanen  Williams, 
Govcraor  of  MkUgaa,  to  the  Secoad 
Heartland  Confereac* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LOUIS  C  RARAUT 

or  KxcmoAir 

IN  THS  HOnSK  OF  RB'RESENTATIVSS 

Friday,  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Rxcou  a  copy  of  the 


remarks  of  the  H<»u>ralde  Q.  Mennen 
Wllliama ,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, delivered  at  the  Second  Heartlamd 
which  was  held  in  Wash- 
C,  on  April  30. 
douference  considered  the  con- 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  prob- 
the  middle  America  area  and 
attended  by  representatives  of 
States.  Canadian  Provinces, 
other  groups  and  organiza- 
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itald  before  that  the  economy  is  a 
economy.    It  is  dynamic,  not  ma- 
It  is  always  going  forward, 
has  now  come  when  it  Is  im- 
us   not   to   permit   It  to   grow 
,  but  for  us  to  plan  that  growth, 
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across  the  river  from  Detroit  and 
indiistrial  complex  of  On- 
ractories,  steel  plants,  the  chemical 
r  ipldly  growing  in  Samla. 

coupled  with  the  key  provinces 
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supply  of  iron  ore,  48  percent  of 
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trees  whldi  clo|(he  our  land  and  In  the  rocks 
under  the  earth.  The  natural  resources  oH 
this  region  are  being  combined  to  produce  a 
wealth  beyond  the  wUdest  dreanu  oC  our 
ancestors. 

There  is  one  problem  that  we  In  ICiehlgan 
reoogniae  full  weU.  That  is  the  problem  of 
water  transportation.  Already  we  find  our- 
selves in  possession  of  the  third  p(»'t  In  the 
Nation  at  Detroit.  Mich.  Detroit  had  only  44 
sailings  to  foreign  countries  in  seagoing 
ships  during  1944.  Today,  in  1953,  there  are 
scheduled  over  269  sailings  from  the  port  of 
Detroit.  These  ships  bring  to  us  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries  and  we  send  back  fabri- 
cated goods  ranging  from  can  and  tools,  to 
food  and  clothing.  I  regret  to  say  that  this 
tremendous  and  growing  traffic  is  carried 
only  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  vessels  that 
can  go  through  the  existing  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  must  be  under  260  feet  in  leng^th  and 
less  than  14  feet  in  draft.  They  are  small 
ships  built  by  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Germany,  and  Prance.  Our  American  ship- 
owners cannot  compete  because  of  multiple 
problems  of  labor  and  construction  costs. 

Because  we  have  not  deepened  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  we  have  abandoned  our 
foreign  shipping  on  these  inland  waters  to 
the  vessels  of  other  nations.  Michigan  and 
the  States  of  Inland  America  realise  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  wUl  add  a  terrUBc  Im- 
petus to  our  economy. 

We  need  a  deeper  waterway  today  In  order 
to  develop  the  interior  of  the  continent  at 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  in  order  to 
provide  the  power  to  fortify  the  hydroelectrlo 
needs  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  to  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  growing  industry  of 
Ontario. 

The  fact  that  Canada  has  at  last  been 
compelled  to  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  go  forward  alone  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  undertake 
with  Canada  a  Joint  program  which  would 
be  to  the  gp-eat  benefit  not  only  of  the  imme- 
diately adjaoent  areas  but  to  the  entire 
North  American  continent. 

I  hope  that  the  meeting  today  and  the 
determination  of  our  Canadian  brothers  wUl 
be  a  spur  to  the  Congress  to  authorize  Amer- 
ican participation  In  a  Joint  program  with 
Canada. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  what 
American  capital  and  enterprise  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
development,  even  though  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Canada  to  proceed  alone.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  the  United  States  not  to  as- 
sume Its  responsibilities  and  acquire  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  Its  action  in  go- 
ing along  with  our  neighborly  obligations. 

It  Is  my  first  hope  that  Congress  wiU  act 
soon  and  surely  so  that  we  can  further  our 
good  neighbor  relations  and  maintain  them 
in  the  future  through  Joint  control  of  this 
Important  International  asset. 

The  critical  condition  that  we  see  facing 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  in  many  ways 
the  handwriting  upon  the  wall.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  other  resources  in  addition 
to  oiu-  waterways.  The  Province  of  Alberta 
Is  producing  oil  and  natural  gas  in  great 
magnitude.  There  is  every  indication  that 
this  area  of  Canada  may  be  one  of  the 
world's  largest  oil  reservoirs.  That  same 
Province  contains  vast  amounts  of  ores 
which  range  from  iron  to  pitchblende.  Cop- 
per, coal,  and  rare  metals  are  fotmd  in  the 
Provinces  ot  middle  Canada.  We  *>e  a  tre- 
mendously growing  Industry  resulting  from 
the  oil  field  development. 

We  can  see  a  growing  demand  not  only  for 
Labrador  ore,  but  for  the  oil  and  natural  gaa 
to  the  north  of  us.  We  foresee  a  growing 
problem  of  trade  tarUTs  and  the  exchange 
at  raw  materials  and  fabricated  product*. 

The  people  of  Canada  aiul  America  are 
separated  by  a  line  drawn  on  a  map.  by  po- 
litical boundaries.  Their  economy,  however, 
cannot  be  so  easily  separated.  Their 
growth    and    development    cannot    be    re- 
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■tr^jted  by  lines  on  maps  and  we  must  be 
fc^ared  not  only  to  Join  with  Canada  on 
tL*  St.  Lawrence  seaway  but  to  Join  in  the 
exploration  of  the  proper  use  and  employ- 
ment of  our  mutual  natural  resources. 

It  is  essential  that,  on  an  informal  level, 
our  industrialists  and  representatives  of 
Government,  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
should  Join  in  dlsciissions  such  as  we  have 
here  today  to  thoroughly  explore  all  possible 
elements  of  cooperation. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  the  oil 
and  pulpwood  of  Alberta,  the  ore  of  the 
Ungava,  the  pitchblende  of  the  north,  are 
outstanding  examples  of  a  new  need  for  co- 
operative effort.  This  need  must  be  met  if 
the  possibilities  and  greatness  of  inland 
America  are  to  be  maintained  and  de- 
veloped. 

The  future  of  our  great  Nation  is  far 
brighter  than  its  pact.  But  that  future  will 
not  be  realized  by  accident.  It  will  not 
progress  without  fc>rethought  and  the  in- 
telligent planning  of  our  future  actions. 

In  our  effort  to  make  America  and  the 
Western  World  invincible  against  any  aggres- 
sion, we  mxist  recognize  this  need.  In  our 
eff<nt  to  provide  our  people  with  a  better 
way  of  life,  we  must  recognize  this  need. 
It  is  absolutely  necensary  for  Industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  tht?  Governments  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  to  Join  their 
farces  and  work  together  to  make  the  in- 
comparable nattiral  blessings  of  this  area 
better  serve  the  welfare  of  all  our  people. 

Our  problems  need  not  be  purely  economic 
nor  raotivsted  by  self-interest.  Here  in  the 
middle  of  the  North  American  Continent  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  set  an  example  at  in- 
ternational cooperation  for  the  whole  world. 
We  have  today  a  cliance  to  show  all  the 
peoples  ot  the  earth  how  free  men  and 
women  through  the  democratic  process  can 
make  the  earth  and  its  resources  serve  the 
causes  of  liberty,  security,  and  proeperlty  of 
mankind. 


Bnua  Wasldnf  Consrets  With  Limestone 
Water? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 


ormw  Tc 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  22, 1953 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch is  most  pertinent: 

Baanr  WasBma  Conooss  With  Lxtawtonm 
Wai'xs? 

Before  commenting  on  the  oblique,  high- 
pressure  campaign  wa{;ed  by  the  lime  crush- 
ers' lobby  to  frustrate  one  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration's  economy  efforts,  we  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  being  fully  aware  of  their 
product's  basic  importance.  Ume  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  prolliable  growing  of  suc- 
cessful crop*  and  to  preservation  of  soil 
fertility. 

Ground  limestone,  regularly  appUed,  re- 
plenishes calcium  that  U  being  constantly 
leached  out  by  rains  or  absorbed  by  crops. 
It  Improves  tilth  (physical  condition)  of  the 
■oil,  reduces  soU  acidity,  and  enables  the 
benevolent  nitrogen-flxlng  bacteria  to  restore 
that  growth-prompting  essential  to  the  good 
earth. 

The  New  Deal's  tax/or  deficit-financed 
grants-in-aid  program  provided  free  lime 
to  the  Nation's  farmers.  It  was  an  emer- 
gency measxire,  initiated  in  the  early  thlrUes. 
when  many  farmers  (like  the  rest  of  us) 
were  punch-drunk  from  the  beating  received 
»t  the  hands  of  the  great  depression. 


As  a  result  of  the  many  millions  annually 
spent  by  the  taxpayers  to  improve  the  farm- 
er's land  (and  income),  the  annual  ton- 
nage of  lime  consumed  Increased  from  1,670,- 
000  In  1933  to  17,885,000  in  1943.  Last  year 
the  total  consiunptlon  of  lime  was  estimated 
at  more  than  28  million  tons. 

The  New  Deal's  ability  to  capture  and  hold 
the  farm  vote  was  in  no  small  way  due  to 
an  annual  $500  mllUon  in  taxpayer's  fimds 
spent  for  various  forms  of  "soil  conserva- 
tion." 

In  1951  the  taxpayers'  postwar  clamor  for 
economies  had  cut  that  figure  down  to  $260 
million. 

This  year  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
asked  for  only  $140  million— still  an  impres- 
sive figure  at  a  time  when  tax-barrled  people 
are  being  told  that  the  promised  balancing 
of  the  budget  must  be  defererd  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense. 

Benson's  reduced  appropriation  encount- 
ered no  organized  opposition  by  farmers  as 
an  economic  group,  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  farmers  have — at  long  last — be- 
gxin  to  recognize  that  socialistic  control  of 
agriculture  will  be  the  ultimate  price  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  perennial  handouts. 

The  Benson  proposed  cuts  in  soil  conser- 
vation funds  were  formally  endorsed  by  the 
American  Parm  Bureau  Pederation  and  the 
National  Grange — ostensibly  for  the  same 
reason. 

But  on  Thureday  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  snubbed  the  Elsenhower- 
Benson  economy  proposal.  It  approved  a 
$195  million  soil-con&ervation  budget— $55 
million,  more  than  was  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  other  words,  the  Rouse  Appropriations 
Committee  asked  for  40  percent  more  than 
was  deemed  sufficient  by  Mr.  Benson,  the 
President,  and  leaders  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  National  Grange,  who  may  be  presumed 
to  reflect  the  wishes  of  memberships  fairly 
representative  of  American  agricultiue. 

Was  this  simply  another  of  those  melan- 
choly Instances  where  "politics,"  eager  for 
votes  at  any  price,  rides  roughshod  over 
the  taxpayers? 

To  some  extent,  perhaps.  Bvt  there  Is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  committee  was 
influenced  by  a  lobby  whose  clients  are  fight- 
ing a  desperate  last-ditch  fight  to  retain 
the  direct  financial  benefits  they  derived  from 
soil  conservation  handouts. 

We  have  before  us  membership  letter  No. 
14,  Issued  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington.  It  is  dated  AprU  20,  1953. 
and  contains  the  injunction:  "Be  sure  and 
keep  this  letter  confidential." 

Referring  to  the  Eisenhower-Benson  at- 
tempt to  do  away  with  as  much  of  the  agrl- 
eultxiral  handout  program  as  they  deem 
fiscally  advisable  and  politically  feasible,  the 
letter  says: 

"Briefly,  it — the  Benson  program — puts  an 
end  to  tnxt  National  ACP  (conservation) 
limestone  program.  Ftom  now  on  we  would 
have  to  sell  our  own  product.  •  •  •  In  my 
opinion  the  total  purchased  would  not  ex- 
ceed 2  million  tons,  and  probably  would  only 
be  half  this  amount.  Tou  would  have  to 
market  the  other  26  or  27  million  tons  with- 
out any  financial  assistance. 

"We  are  in  a  last-ditch  fight,  and  only 
Congress  can  save  this  program  now.  To 
offset  the  tremendously  well-planned  tactics 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  we  need  extensive  grass- 
roots support. 

"Tabeb  is  wielding  a  big  club  *  *  •  his 
battle  cry,  'Not  one  more  cent  ttian  Benson 
wants.'  I  am  trying  to  get  directives  written 
into  the  report  of  the  committee  to  block 
the  Benson  policy  of  having  no  lime  pro- 
gram. Be  sure  and  keep  this  letter  confi- 
dential." 

The  letter  Is  over  the  mimeographed  sig- 
nature of  Robert  M.  Koch,  executive  secre- 
tary. 


The  (by  us)  quoted  portions  of  this 
letter  speak  for  themselves.  They  explain 
why  the  National  Agricultural  Limestone  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  Is  tryGxg  so  desperately  to  do- 
feat  this  particular  Elsenhower-Benson 
economy  nwve. 

As  Mr.  Koch  tersely  warns  his  clients.  If 
Uncle  Sam  stops  buying  lime  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  "you"  (the  limestone  cnish- 
ers)  would  have  to  market  the  other  26  or  27 
million  tons  "without  any  financial  assist- 
ance" (from  the  taxpayers). 

Limestone  water  is  hard  water  and  doesnt 
lather  well,  but  It  may  have  been  used  to 
excellent  advantage  to  soft-soap  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  via  farm  opinion, 
at  the  grassroots.  Will  it  also  grease  the 
skids  for  the  $55  million  extra  appropriation 
now  recommended  by  the  House  committee? 

When  the  bill  reaches  the  floor  (Mr.  Koch 
assures  Members  in  one  of  his  letters)  "there 
will  be  a  floor  flght  to  restore  it  to  $200 
million." 

How  did  Mr.  Koch  and  his  institute 
reach  Members  of  Congress? 

Not  by  a  direct  frontal  attack.  Lobbyists 
are  much  too  smart  tor  that. 

He  did  It  by  bringing  into  ccHnmittee 
meetings  his  own  Interpretation  of  a  "Bran- 
nan-type"  sturey  of  grassroots  opinion  in 
reply  to  questions  (put  via  return  postcard) 
every  bit  as  leading  as  those  used  in  the 
"Brannan  grassroots  surrey"  of  unhaUowed 
memory. 

As  early  as  October  1.  1951  (when  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  end  of  the  golden  age 
was  at  hand),  Mr.  Koch  notified  members  of 
his  institute  that  of  10,000  retiunable  post- 
cards sent  out  to  Virginia  farmers,  "84.4 
percent  disagree  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
(economy)  position  and  16.6  percent  sup- 
port It." 

(In  the  Umestone  handout  propaganda 
sent  to  Members  of  Congress,  the  percentage 
of  Farm  Btireau  members  disagreeing  with 
their  organization's  national  policy  was 
given  as  79.6  percent.) 

But  while  Mr.  Koch's  statistics  would  seem 
to  reveal  great  respect  for  the  precision  of 
the  percentage  decimal  point — there  is  no 
mention  In  any  of  his  literatiuv  of  how 
many  (or  what  percentage)  of  the  10,000 
postcard -canvassed  Virginia  farmers  replied. 

To  his  October  1951  letter  (addressed  to 
Institute  members),  Mr.  Koch  appended  ex- 
cerpts from  farmers'  reply  cards  which  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  Farm  Bureau's 
Federal  economy  campaign  was  causing  Vir- 
ginia farmers  to  resign  from  the  bureau  In 
droves. 

The  bureau's  membership  records  refute 
this  interpretation.  Since  1951  Its  member- 
ship has  grown  from  7,000  to  11,800. 

Th\a,  in  Virginia  at  least,  the  Increase  In 
the  membership  of  the  Farm  Bureau — after 
it  had  embarked  on  its  Federal  economy 
campaign,  may  be  viewed  as  indicating  that 
many  farmers  are  willing  to  forego  soil  con- 
servation handouts  in  order  to  contribute  to 
an  early  end  of  inflationary  deficit  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government. 


Tke  Problem  of  Excessive  Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&IARES 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  13,  1953 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  explore  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  question  of 
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gre»t  Importance  to  my  State  azMl  to  the 
IftUloa— that  is.  the  q^iesUon  of  congres- 
dooal  pfdlcy  on  petroleum  as  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  trade-agreements  program, 
which  is  now  before  the  Congress  for 


'ill 


i\^ 


"Am  the  Members  well  know,  this  la  a 
eomplex  and  far-reachtog  (juestion.  In 
the  case  of  oil.  the  trade  program  in- 
tohres  the  source  of  supply  of  a  vital 
defense  material.  As  a  result,  this  issue 
is  0^  vital  concern  to  the  Congress. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  may  or 
may  not  realize.  Congress  has  relin- 
quished policy  control  on  these  trade 
matters  which  affect  the  domestic  petro- 
leum Industry.  Through  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  the  congressional  policy 
of  encouraging  the  domestic  industry 
has  been  reversed,  and  today  we  have 
a  policy  of  enooiu-aging  imports  of  for- 
eign oil. 

As  a  result,  our  Nati<m  is  being  drawn 
Into  the  quicksand  of  dependence  on  re- 
mote, uncertain,  and  indefensible  sources 
of  supply  for  her  military  and  industrial 
fuels  and  lubricants. 

Day  by  day.  we.  as  a  Nation,  are  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  upon 
foreign  oil^  This  is  indicated  by  the 
Increasing  share  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket that  is  being  supplied  by  imports. 
Prior  to  World  War  n— 1935-41— total 
petroleum  Imports  averaged  about  5  per- 
cent of  domestic  demand.  During  the 
war  years — 1943-4&— they  continued  at 
about  5  percent  During  the  postwar 
period,  however.  Imports  Stepped  up 
n4>ldly.  In  1946-51  they  averaged  over 
10  percent;  In  1952  they  averaged  over 
13  percent;  today  total  imports  are  aver- 
aging in  the  neighborhood  of  14  or  15 
percent  This  shows  a  continuous  but 
steady  trend  toward  increasing  depend- 
ency for  a  vital  material  from  a  foreign 
aooroe  that  is  beyond  our  control 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  appro- 
priating billions  of  dollars  for  the  de- 
fense program  we  are  n^^ecting  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  that  program. 
Without  adequate  petrc^eum  suiH;>lies 
available  when  and  where  needed,  the 
great  military  machine  which  we  are 
developing  would  be  useless.  Yet.  as  a 
result  of  excessive  imports,  the  assured 
supply  of  petroleum  for  this  military 
machine  Is  being  gravely  endangered. 

All  who  have  studied  our  present  pe- 
tixileum  situation  agree  that  the  domes- 
tic oil  producing  industry  should  be  ex- 
panded. Although  the  domestic  indus- 
try Is  capaMe  of  supplying  our  current 
peace-time  needs,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  we  do  not  have  available  suf- 
ficient reserve  productive  capacity  to 
meet  an  all-out  military  emergency.  In 
recognition  of  this  situation  the  Peta-o- 
leum  Administration  for  Defense  set  a 
1953  weU-drilling  program  for  the  do- 
mestc  Industry  of  55,000  wells.  This  was 
the  minimum  program  deemed  necessary 
by  this  agency  which  is  responsible  for 
petroleum  supplies  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram. The  facts  show,  however,  that  we 
arr  nmning  far  behind  this  program, 
dangerously  under  the  goal  set  by  the 
governmental  agency  responsible. 
^  There'  is  a  reason  for  the  lag  of  this 
program.  As  increasing  Imports  take  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  the  domestic 
market,  the  domestic  industry  income 


and  aUUty  to  drill  welb  is  proportion- 
ately reduced.  There  Is  no  incentive  to 
driU  wella  which  will  be  closed  in  to  maka 
room  for  anports.  That  is  what  has  been 
hanpeninc  and  will  cmitinue  unless  Con- 
gress assumes  its  responsibility.  If  the 
Congress  Would  establish  some  equitable 
and  reasonable  limit  on  imports  which 
would  pomit  the  domestic  producers' 
market  to  expand  commensurate  with 
the  growtp  of  our  general  economy,  the 
domestic  producers  would  have  an  incen- 
tive to  dril  more  wells.  The  only  way  to 
increase  productive  capacity  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  to  encourage  it  to  drill 
more  wells.  That  is  the  only  way  the 
defense  p  -ogram  can  be  met.  The  Con- 
gress shojid  not  stand  idly  by  and  let 
the  present  situation  continue.  It  is 
threaten!  ig  our  economy  and,  more  im- 
portant, 1  ne  national  security. 

This  is  a  national  problem,  but  it  is 
also  imp(rtant  to  the  citiaens  and  the 
econnny  )f  my  State  of  Oklahoma.  The 
current  inportance  of  oil  to  my  State 
may  be  s  lown  by  the  fact  that  59  of  its 
77  countii  is  now  produce  oiL  Oil.  there- 
fore, is  vl  ;al  to  the  economy  of  all  of  my 
State,  ral  her  than  a  limited  area  witiiin 
its  bounniries. 

Oil  has  been  vital  to  Oklahoma's  econ- 
omy for  k  great  many  years.  Close  to 
$10  billlop  worth  of  oil  has  been  pro- 
duced fr^m  Sooner  soil,  creating  Jobs, 
businesse^.  and  commercial  growth  which 
would  have  been  impossible  without  oil. 

In  195^,  for  example.  CHdahoma  pro- 
duced aln  lost  $500,000,000  worth  of  crude 
oil.  Petroleum  represented  90  percent 
of  the  viilue  of  all  minerals  foimd  in 
the  State 

About  ;  out  of  every  5  acres  of  land 
In  OUahuna  is  eitlter  producing  petro- 
leum or  is  under  lease.  Oil  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  agriculture  to  Okla- 
homa in  [terms  of  value  of  production. 

One  out  of  every  13  peoide  engaged 
in  nonfaim  employment  in  my  State  is 
an  empUyee  of  the  oil  industry.  In 
addition,  Lhe  industry  also  generates  in- 
come to  tne  small-business  man.  to  sup- 
pliers to  khe  industry,  to  royalty  own- 
ers, to  f  aimers  and  to  almost  every  other 
element  la  Oklahoma's  population. 

It  is  eisy  to  see  that  when  Okla- 
homa is  forced  by  sane  conservation 
laws  to  ct  t  its  oil  production  allowables, 
as  she  ha  i  had  to  do  already  this  year, 
to  make  room  so  that  foreign  oil  can 
take  her  i  iiarkets.  serious  injury  results, 
not  only  »  the  oil  industry,  but  to  all 
segments  of  my  State's  economy  and 
populatioi  L 

So.  todi  y.  the  oH  Industry  in  my  State 
is  retard<d — it  is  being  forced  back- 
ward— wt:ich  is  in  reverse  of  the  grow- 
ing demaj  id  for  oil  in  the  Nation.  This 
is  a  basic  nconslstoncy.  It  is  unhealthy. 
It  is  dam  erous  to  my  Stato  and  to  the 
Nation.  Continuation  of  this  situation 
threatens  a  serious  loss  to  Oklahoma  in 
terms  of  population,  income,  and  tax 
revenue  f  >r  State,  local,  and  municipal 
govemme  its. 

The  Stite  of  Oklahoma  received  a 
large  portion  of  the  State's  total  reve- 
nue dlrec  ;Iy  from  oil  production.  In 
addition,  axes  on  Income  to  oil  produc- 
ers, emph  yees  of  oil  and  allied  indus- 
tries and  ( in  income  generated  by  money 
spent  by  the  oil  industry,  contribute 
substantially    to    Oklahoma's   revenue. 


Unrealized  income  results  in  lessened 
revenue. 

This  imrealized  revenue  Is  sorely 
needed  by  Oklahoma  schools,  colleges, 
public  institutions,  highways,  munici- 
palities and  various  other  recipients  of 
such  revenue. 

When  a  barrel  of  oU.  prodiiced  In 
Venezuela  or  Saudi  Arabia  at  low  cost 
and  without  the  responsibility  of  con- 
servation measures,  replaces  a  barrel  of 
oil  in  Oklahoma,  the  result  If  a  loss 
of  inc(Hne  for  Oklahoma,  and  a  kM» 
of  purchasing  power  for  goods  and  senr*' 
ices  of  the  people  of  every  State  of  the 
Nation.  When  this  example  Is  repeated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  over, 
the  loss  begins  to  assume  alarming  pro- 
portions. 

Nor  is  the  impact  of  excessive  imports 
confined  to  Oklahoma.  Other  oil-pro- 
ducing States  are  faced  with  a  simfhir 
situation.  Excessive  oil  imports,  there- 
fore, present  a  serious  threat  to  the  gen- 
eral national  economy  and  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  revenues.  i 

If  the  Congress  stands  by  and  doe* 
nothing  about  the  excessive  Imports  of 
foreign  oil  we  will  be  placing  the  welfare 
of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  oU 
consumers  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  th^ 
national  security,  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  companies  operating  throughout 
the  world.  The  sources  of  supply  of  pe- 
troleum win  be  shifted  from  the  domestie 
industry,  made  up  of  thousands  of  todl- 
vldual  imlts  competing  among  them- 
selves, to  a  foreign  source  supplied  an4 
controlled  by  a  few.  > 

Evidence  recently  submitted  to  tb0 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  shows  that 
the  bulk  of  imports  of  oil  are  brought 
in  by  5  or  6  lanre  companies.  nMBesam* 
companies  which  operate  on  a  worldwide 
basis  control  most  of  the  foreign  pro- 
duction in  the  world  outside  of  Russia. 
It  would  be  a  shortsighted  pcrfiey  to  per- 
mit a  few  companies  to  become  a  domi- 
nating force  in  our  domestie  maricets. 
The  danger  of  such  a  policy  is  weB  dem- 
onstrated by  the  experience  of  recent 
years  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  great 
bulk  of  imports  enter  the  United  States 
on  the  eastern  seaboard.  In  this  area, 
although  imports  have  Increased  rapidly 
during  the  postwar  years,  the  mass  of 
consumers  have  enjoyed  no  benefit  there- 
from. To  the  contrary,  they  have  suf- 
fered. It  Is  true  that  a  relatively  few 
large  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
sumers who  use  residual  fuel  on  havtff 
enjoyed  a  price  benefit.  In  the  New 
Yoiii  area  since  1948  the  price  of  residual 
fuel  oil  has  declined  about  30  percent 
At  the  same  time,  the  thousands  and, 
thousands  of  gasoline  and  home  heatinci 
oil  users  have  had  price  increases.  In 
the  New  York  area,  since  1948,  the  price 
of  gasoline  has  increased  about  10  per-^ 
cent  and  that  for  home  heating  oil  about 
5  percent.  This  is  a  warning  of  whai 
could  happen  to  the  consumers  of  our' 
Nation  if  we  become  dependent  upon 
foreign  oil  controlled  by  a  few. 

Although  the  dangers  of  dependency 
on  foreign  oU  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  is  a  matter  which  should^ 
be  of  great  concern  to  the  Congress,  it 
is  of  secondary  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  dangers  to  our  national 
security.  The  few  importing  companies 
which  operate  in  foreign  lands  are  sub- 


jected to  strong  economic  and  poUtical 
pressure  from  the  governments  of  these 
foreign  countries.  As  imports  increase, 
year  after  year,  taking  a  larger  and  larg- 
er portion  of  our  domestic  market,  and 
placing  our  Nation  in  a  position  of  in- 
creasing dependence  upon  these  foreign 
sources,  we  are,  in  effect,  gradually 
shifting  our  national  security  from  our 
own  control  to  that  of  these  foreign  gov- 
emmente. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer those  who  have  expresed  the  fear 
that  a  limitation  on  petroleum  imports 
would  disrupt  our  foreign  trade  program 
and  be  contrary  to  tlie  objective  of  those 
who  advocate  trade,  not  aid.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  facts  will  show  that  neither  of 
these  fears  is  well  founded.  No  one.  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  advocated  a  complete 
shutout  of  imports.  It  is  recognized  that 
imports  have  a  place  in  the  domestic 
market.  The  proposal  to  limit  imports 
to  some  relationship  to  domestic  demand 
such  as  10  percent  as  has  been  proposed 
In  several  bUls  now  before  Congress,  is  a 
liberal  recognition  of  imports.  It  does 
not  involve  a  drastic  cutback  but  would 
permit  imports  to  continue  at  a  very  sub- 
stantial rate.  Further,  as  the  domestic 
consumption  of  petroleum  expands,  im- 
ports would  extend  proportionately.  In 
other  words,  imports  would  be  placed  on 
the  same  basis  as  production  in  Okla- 
homa and  other  oil  producing  States. 
As  production  in  those  States  increase, 
imports  would  be  permitted  to  increase. 
Likewise,  if  it  became  necessary  that 
production  in  the  States  be  cut  back. 
Imports  would  also  bo  cut  back.  This  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  relationship  and  one 
which  would  not  be  disruptive  of  our 
foreign  trade  program.  Similarly,  a  rea- 
sonable limitation  on  petroleum  Imports 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  trade 
not  aid  philosophy.  At  the  recent  hear- 
ing before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  this  subject,  the  president  of  the 
largest  producing  company  in  Venezuela, 
in  referring  to  the  financial  condition  of 
that  country,  testified  that  "Not  a  cent 
has  come  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury in  the  form  of  aid  or  credits."  Ven- 
ezuela is  the  source  of  about  75  percent 
of  all  the  imports  of  foreign  oU.  Since 
Venezuela  has  had  no  aid  there  is  no 
need  for  stimulated  trade.  The  same  sit- 
uation in  general,  also  applies  to  other 
coimtries  in  which  imported  oil  origi- 
nates. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
trade  not  aid  program  would  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation on  petroleum  Imports. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  today  the 
Congress  faces  a  definite  choice — shall 
we  as  a  Nation  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  as  has  been  the 
trend  in  recent  years?  Or  shall  we  re- 
verse this  trend  and  encourage  the  do- 
mestic industry  to  expand  so  that  we  will 
be  self-sufficient  here  at  home?  To  me, 
the  choice  is  clear.  And  I  beUeve  tiiat 
after  the  Members  of  Congress  under- 
stand the  situation  that  now  exists,  it 
will  be  a  clear  choice  for  each  and  every 
Member.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  give  this  matter, 
that  affects  every  citizen  of  our  Nation, 
careful  study  and  consideration  so  that 
we  may  hitelligently  solve  the  problem 
of  excessive  petroleum  imports  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  serious. 


Jamestowi  Pibfie  UtililiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Krw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Clyne  Crawford,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  public  utilities  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  written  to  me  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  Incorrect  state- 
ments were  made  about  the  Jamestown 
pubUc  utilities  before  the  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Public 


Works.  I  requested  that  the  chahman 
insert  Mr.  Crawford's  letter  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings,  but  the  joint  hearings 
were  closed  on  Friday.  May  15.  and  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  inclusion  of 
material  submitted  subsequent  to  that 
date. 
Mr.  Crawford  stotes  in  his  letter  that — 
The  facts  show  that  the  Public  Serrica 
Oommiaeion  of  New  York  State  gladly 
granted  higher  rates  without  fanfare  to  every 
privately  owned  utUlty  In  the  State  of  New 
York  with  the  exception  of  one  of  three 
divisions  of  Niagara-Mohawk,  the  division 
that  borders  Jamestown.  Jamestown  public 
utUitles  has  paid  to  the  Oovemment  to  taxes 
more  than  they  would  had  they  been  pri- 
vately owned.  When  comparing  Jamestown 
rates  with  cities  chosen  at  random  outside 
of  New  York,  the  comparison  is  as  follows; 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  heretofore  granted.  I  am  at  this 
point  inserting  the  rest  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's letter: 

A  member  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  State,  for  reasons  known 
only  to  him.  wrote  an  attack  on  municipally 
owned  utilities  and  praised  privately  owned 
utilities.  We  in  Jamestown  are  not  much 
interested  in  how  other  cities  elected  to 
handle  their  utilities.  Our  method  serves 
Jamestown  well.  We  d<robJect  to  being  mis- 
represented by  those  who  are  jealous  of  us. 
I  am  giving  you  a  copy  of  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  public  service  commission  re- 
port th*t  I  made  some  time  ago.  which  is. 
of  course,  as  accurate  today  as  when  issued. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

"Now  to  look  at  the  public  service  com- 
mission's report.  Here  is  a  report  which  was 
released  to  all  of  the  newspapers  in  the  State 
before  they  sent  a  copy  to  us.  apparently 
on  the  theory  that  the  first  statements  made 
are  the  most  effective,  regardless  of  how 
erroneous.  They  made  a  statement  that  our 
tax-exemption  benefits  due  to  being  city 
owned  had  been  "dissipated."  Now,  what 
does  that  mean?  It  could  not  mean  that 
over  a  period  of  years  we  had  not  paid  in 
lieu  of  taxes  even  more  than  a  privately 
owned  utility,  becaiise  the  facts  are  con- 
trary to  that  and  are  open  to  anyone  to 
verify.  It  could  not  mean  that  on  our  last 
6-year  agreement  with  the  city  cotincU.  made 
to  cover  the  period  of  fluctuating  assets 
while  equipment  was  being  ordered  and 
building  operations  under  way.  showed  that 
the  last  1  year  of  those  5  years  had  a  smaUer 
payment  than  we  would  have  made  as  a 
privately  owned  utility,  as  such  a  technical- 
ity would  not  be  exploited  by  any  ethical 
commission.  It  could  not  mean  a  saving 
on  Federal  tocome  taxes,  because  there  are 
none  when  operating  in  the  red.  and  we  did 
not  ask  for  an  Increase  until  we  knew  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  operate  profitably 
without  a  rate  increase.  It  possibly  meant 
that  we  "dissipated"  our  right  not  to  make 
any  pasrments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  but  this 
Is  the  business  of  Jamestown  taxpayers  and 
no  bviBiness  of  the  PSC  whatsoever.  In  aU 
probabUity.  "dissipate"  is  a  choice  word  of 
a  politician  when  he  wants  to  give  an  im- 
pression that  cannot  be  supported  by  logic. 
"In  their  attempt  to  discredit  a  munici- 
pally owned  utility,  they  cited  one  instance. 


the  only  one  they  could  cite  to  the  entire 
State,  of  a  privately  owned  utility  having 
lower  residential  rates  than  Jamestown. 
They  were  not  forthright  eno\igh  to  say  that 
they  had  gladly  approved  much  higher  rates 
for  every  other  privately  owned  utility  to  the 
entire  State  except  the  western  division  of 
Niagara-Mohawk.  Even  this  company's  other 
divisions  have  higher  rates. 

"Then  they  threw  to  another  i»'opaganda 
stunt,  knowing  that  by  the  time  we  could 
get  the  right  information  it  would  be  old 
news.  They  stated.  'A  nearby  private  utility 
generates  at  a  cost  of  4.40  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour.'  You  would  naturally  assume  this 
was  our  same  neighbor  with  the  lower  resi- 
dential rates,  althovigh  they  carefuUy  re- 
fratoed  from  mentiontog  the  name  or  the 
station.  We  checked  the  Niagara-Uohawk 
Amsterdam  plant,  which  is  about  the  same 
size  as  Jamestown,  and  found  that  operating 
at  9.30  mills  per  kUowatt  hovu*.  so  I  demanded 
the  name  of  the  station  they  referred  to  and 
found  it  was  a  small  station  up  near  Corn- 
ing owned  by  a  large  company  operating  a 
chain  of  powerplants,  and  they  chose  to  run 
this  plant  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  105.63 
percent  of  the  generator's  rated  capacity.  In 
S  years,  they  did  not  even  shut  down  t(X 
maintenance,  but.  Instead,  fluctuated  other 
plants  to  keep  this  one  going  on  an  even 
keel  at  capacity.  This  is  the  kind  of  decep- 
tion the  PSC  has  practiced  in  this  report. 

"By  unconscionable  delay  in  granting  the 
rate  increase  they  finally  admitted  James- 
town was  entitled  to,  they  cost  the  power- 
plant  thousands  of  dollars  and  stopped  prog- 
ress for  several  months  toward  completing 
our  program  and  lowering  operating  costs  to 
our  users.  Then  they  granted  the  new  rate 
for  only  a  2-year  period,  so  we  are  prevented 
from  sound  financial  planntog.  If  they  wiU 
stop  delaying  our  progress  and  stop  interfer- 
ing with  our  operations  with  their  make- 
shift decisions,  we  wUl  have  the  lowest  rates 
possible  for  Jamestown.  We  are  not  toter- 
ested  to  their  promotion  of  privately  owned 
utilities  as  outltoed  in  their  press  release. 
They  can  continue  to  grant  them  much 
higher  rates  than  Jamestown  reqtdres.  That 
is  none  of  our  concern,  as  the  Board  wlU 
keep  the  Jamestown  rate  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible charge  regardless  of  what  other  com- 
munities pay,  but  if  they  do  not  stop  inter- 
fermg  with  Jamestown's  progress,  the  legls- 
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Utore should  take  •  stroBff  baiuL   Tberov* 
^  ma  Mpaiotj  for  tb*lr  iMt  rtport" 
■:"   TIM  pnaa  raleaM  of  th*  PSC  wn  puMlahM 
^  tbe  N«w  Tofk  T1SM0  ftnd  oUter  pewspa 
pan.  but  wten  »  oorreoUoa  wa*  Mot,  tb«y 
rcfwad  top«rt»U*blt» 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cltmb  OtAWvca*. 

CTUIrmcn,  Board  of  Public  UtfUtief. 


FiMral  Party  IfMrcs  ByrnM 


EXTENSION  OF  REHCARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHimrroir 

n  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESB9TATIVI8 

-        .  -        Friday,  Man  22. 1953 

lAr.  MAGNUSON.  BIT.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  n^  remarks  In  the 
RaootB.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Anderson  Independent.  Ander- 
MD.  &  C.  for  May  20.  1«53: 

PVNBUL  PaBTT   IONOBXB  BTBMBi 

It  was  a  sad  day  In  Columbia  yesterday. 

The  Bsenhower  party  in  South  Carolina 
was  burled — and  without  the  honors  and 
dignity  befitting  either  the  general  or  his 
chief  coattail  swinger  In  this  SUte^  little 
Jtmmy  Byrnes. 

The  remnants  of  the  splinter  party  that 
tried  so  hard,  and  with  so  much  fanfare 
and  hard  cash,  to  put  South  Carolina  back 
of  ttie  Republican  presidential  nominee  last 
Nprember  Ignored  Byrnes'  request  that  the 
label  of  the  group  remain  unchanged  In  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  magic  of  Ike's  name 
might  be  gathered  up  by  the  Republleans-at- 
beeurt  in  the  next  election.  No  doubt  many 
ef  the  politicians  who  will  come  crawling 
back  to  beg  for  Democratic  support  in  future 
eleetions  will  need  help  and  plenty  of  it. 

But  the  name  of  tbe  general  was  dropped 
as  the  burial  rites  proceeded,  and  hereafter 
the  group  will  be  known  as  the  Independ- 
ent Party.  What  a  Shame — when  there  was 
a  golden  opportimity  for  tbe  opponents  of 
the  Democrats  to  launch  a  flrst-class  Repub> 
llcan  Party  in  South  Carolina,  one  that 
would  be  strong  and  vigorous,  aifordlng 
the  State  a  genuine  two-party  system  rather 
than  a  retreat  for  the  fence  straddlers  and 
"rumphstars." 

Press  reports  Indicate  that  Anderson  was 
not  represented  at  the  meeting.  (This 
county  cast  11.665  votes  for  Stevenson — 
about  a  4-to>l  majority  over  the  Republican 
nominee,  whose  votes  must  have  cost  the 
ardent  "Quick-Rich"  Roosevelt  and  lYuman 
haters,  in  cash  and  time,  not  leas  than  930 
apiece.) 

*  Where  were  the  Anderson  backers  of  the 
Sepublican  nominee?  Are  they  so  disap- 
pointed in  the  "fruits  of  the  crusade"  that 
they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  pause  for  a  moment's  respect  for  the 
memory  of  their  great  campaign  in  South 
Carolina?    Apparently  not. 

Or  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  the 
*^uraphsters"  will  be  around  next  summ^ 
seeking  the  votes  of  the  faithful  Democrats, 
who  numbered  over  11,000  in  this  county 
last  November.  These  regular-party  sup- 
porters may  be  asking  offlceseekers  In  the 
next  campaign,  "Did  you  vote  for  Ike?" 
What  a  horrible  thought  to  disturb  the  pleas- 
ant dreams  of  politicians  who  wound  up  at 
the  little  end  of  the  horn — without  recog- 
Bltion.  Jobs,  at  even  tickets  to  tbe  Presiden- 
tial ball  when  the  Great  Crusader  took  aOoe. 
Thus  the  curtain  falls.  The  last  rites  ara 
over.  The  "Slaenhower"  name  is  off  the  po- 
litical group  that  had  long  hoped  to  use  It 


in  the  asat  guhenuttorlal  xaee,  mad  perhaps 
even  to  >ack  a  candidate  against  United 
States  Be^Mtm  Bmufxr  ICa'XBamk  next  year. 
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A  G««  Gtaea  uti  SoO  CraterratiaB 
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Speaker. 


Friday.  May  22, 1953 
"kARRIBOH    of    Virfinla. 


Mr. 


under  leave  to  extend  my  re* 
marks  iA  the  Appendix.  I  Include  this 
year's  p]  ize- winning  essay  on  soil  con- 
servatioi,  in  the  competition  sponsored 
by  the  sipervlsors  of  Lord  Fairfax  Soil 
Conservt  tion  District,  comprising  the 
coimties  of  Frederick,  Clarlie.  Warren, 
and  She  landoah  in  Virginia. 

The  ei  say  is  the  work  of  Miss  Nancy 
Kackley,  of  Berryrille  High  SchooL 

The  Lord  Fairfax  Soil  Conservation 


District 


among  y  »ung  people.  This  spring,  stu- 
dents in  approximately  40  public  schools 
of  the  (istrict  planted  80,000  aeedling 
trees,  6(  ,000  bicolor  lespedeza  planks, 
and  700|  pounds  of  grass  and  iNsgume 
seed. 
Tbe  ea^y  follows: 

A  Gooi  CrnzxH  sifs  Son.  Com sarvATioif 


slon  has 


States.     A 


has  an  outstanding  program 


Our  soil  is  the  llfeblood  of  America.  Our 
lndepend4  nee  and  our  ^>portunltiaa  stem 
from  the  loil. 

For  ye  ITS  the  peopla  ef  our  eeuntry 
thought  that  our  sou  was  Inexhaustible. 
When  ow  forafathers  airivad  here,  new  land 
was  plenllful.  New  farms  oould  ba  carved 
from  the  wilderness  cheaper  than  the  old 
could  be   nalntained,  but  not  so  today. 

At  last  we  haw  oome  to  oiir  senses;  now 
we  are  building  a  new  economy  baaed  oa 
proper  land  usage.  We  know  now  that  our 
land  can  be  exhausted  and  we  also  know 
how  to  uie  it  and  protect  its  productivity. 

More  tt  sn  60  million  acres  of  once  fertile 
soil  can  no  longer  be  used  for  ths 

Prom  an- 
lost   more 


American 

productioii  of  cultivated  eropa. 

other  60   million  acres  we  have 


than  SO  p<  «t»n*'  of  the  topsoU.    In  fact,  ero- 


taken  at  least  35  percent  of  the 


topeoll  fro  m  half  the  farmland  of  the  United 


tragic   reflection.    Now    we   are 


down  to  i  60  million  acres  at  cropland  with 
a  rapidly  ncreaslng  population  at  some  1S6 
million  p  Kiple.  Less  than  three  acres  of 
cropland  ]  ter  person.  Demands  on  the  land 
Increases   laUy. 

control  of  erosion  Is  one  of  the  Nstlon's 
major  problems.  United  States  agriculture 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  use  of 
higher  api  tllcatlon  of  fertilizers,  in  the  con- 
trol of  pUnt  diseases  and  Insects,  and  in 
Improvement  of  cultural  practices  through 
the  use  ol  modem  machinea.  Even  so,  the 
average  pr  acre  yields  for  our  (xops  havs 
not  Impro  red.  What  we  have  gained  on  one 
hand,  we  have  lost  to  erosion  axxl  soU  de- 
pletion oni  the  other. 

Amwrica  was  built  by  men  and  women 
king  independence  and  security.  Our 
food,  our  I  belter,  our  clothing,  all  come  from 
As  the  soli  is  lost,  so  is  our  se- 
our  freedom  lost — our  Amerlcaa 


the  soil, 
curlty  an( 
way  of  lift . 


Already  we  have  great  rttral  poverty  whsr* 
erosion  has  been  particularly  serious.  Poor 
land  means  poor  crops  and  low  Incomes. 
As  incomes  drop,  the  standard  of  Uving  falls, 
taxes  go  unpaid,  trade  Is  reduced,  school 
faoiUties  decline,  malnutrition  become  com< 
mon  and  people  migrate  In  search  of  se- 
curlty  which  is  their  birthright.  Positive 
ccoservatlon  attitudes  and  measures  are  im- 
perative. 

-  Serious  as  erosion  is  in  some  areas  the 
situation  in  most  sections  is  not  so  critical 
but  what  it  can  be  controlled  by  prompt  and 
willing  actions  on  the  part  of  all. 

Positive  conservation  calls  for  a  plan,  a 
workable  plan  that  will  least  disrupt  the 
present  production  capacity  of  the  farm  and 
at  tbe  same  time  will  aim  at  sou  oosuMrra- 
tlon. 

This  plan  must  take  into  consideration  the 
types  of  soli  on  the  farm,  fertility,  erosion, 
and  degrees  of  slope  and  the  farm  economy. 
It  must  show  which  fields  can  t>e  used  for 
strip  cropping,  contour  planting,  and  ter- 
racing for  the  most  profitable  production 
of  farm  crops.  Also,  it  must  show  which 
fields  must  be  kept  In  pasture  and  bay  or 
for  woodland  and  wildlife. 

Crop  rotations  in  contour  strips  which  Is 
the  planting  of  alternate  strips  of  cultivated 
and  close  growing  crops  on  the  contour  hold 
fertile  soil  and  rainfall  and  gives  increased 
crop  yields  of  20  to  50  percent  on  sloping 
cropland. 

When  rows  are  run  on  the  contour  eaeh 
furrow  acts  as  a  miniature  dam.  holding  ths 
water  In  check  so  that  most  of  it  can  soak 
Into  the  ground  and  be  stored  for  use  at 
crops  during  periods  of  light  rainfall.  CoDi- 
tour  cultivation  distributes  water  over  a 
field,  eliminating  concentration  In  low  areas 
where  gullies  might  start  and  fertile  top- 
soU lost. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  terracing 
Is  usually  lised  on  larger  fields  having  long 
gradual  slopes.  Terraces  are  In  tbe  nature 
of  long  dams.  When  on  the  true  contour 
they  hold  tbe  water,  or  if  made  with  a  slight 
degree  of  slope  they  conduct  the  water 
slowly  off  the  field  over  grassed  waterways. 

The  maintenance  of  high  organic  content 
tn  the  soil  Is  very  Important  In  the  con  trot 
of  erosion  and  to  build  producttvity. 

Organic  matter  Increases  the  absorptloa 
capacity  of  the  soil.  This  reduces  ths 
amount  ot  runoff  water,  thereby  lessening 
•roAion.  It  is  therefore  Important  to  foUow 
a  rotation  system  that  will  return  large 
accounts  of  organic  matter  to  the  soU.  Close 
growing  crops  such  as  grasses  and  legumes 
and  cover  crops  which  are  plowed  or  disked 
under  are  particularly  beneficial  in  the  rota- 
tion system  for  retiuning  organie  matter  to 
the  aoU.  Close-growing  crops  such  as  graseas 
and  legumes  and  cover  crops  which  are 
plowed  or  disked  under  are  particularly  bene- 
ficial In  tbe  rotation  system  for  returning 
organic  matter  to  the  solL 

Trees  and  grass  hold  water  on  the  hill- 
sides, storing  the  surplus  in  the  subsolL 
Each  blade  of  grass,  each  tree,  each  bit  of 
organic  matter  serves  as  a  barrier  holding 
the  water  where  it  falls  untU  it  can  be  ab^ 
sorbed.  Flood  prevention  b^ns  on  the 
slopes.  I 

Gullies  can  best  be  checked  with  vegeta* 
tlon — trees,  shrubs,  and  grass,  liechanioal 
structures  may  be  used  but  their  primary 
purpose  Is  to  give  trees  and  grass  an  opiMr- 
tunlty  to  take  hold. 

Trees  can  provide  an  excellent  source  of 
Income  on  many  farms,  and  they  are  Ideal 
for  holding  moisture  and  soil. 

Sou  conservation  Is  an  obligation  of  every 
American  interested  In  the  preservation  tk 
freedom  and  security  now  and  for  the 
generation  of  tomorrow.  As  Patrick  Henry 
said  soon  after  the  Revolution,  "He  is  the 
greatest  patriot  who  stops  the  moet  guUies.** 
Tet  today  one-third  of  the  Nation's  fanners 
produce  86  percent  of  the  food. 
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Here  in  our  Lord  Fairfax  SoQ  Conservation 
District  some  10.000  boys  and  girls  are  having 
an  acUve  part  in  our  district-school  con- 
aervatlon  program,  developing  positive  con- 
servation attitudes  and  achievements.  Dxir- 
ing  the  month  of  March  some  80,000  seedling 
pine  and  yellow  poplar  trees,  arranged  for  by 
the  district,  went  out  through  the  schools  of 
the  district  to  the  farms  of  the  district, 
also  6,000  copies  of  the  district's  annual  re- 
port, from  which  I  quote  in  part  as  follows: 
"And  here  are  some  conservation  measures 
In  the  conservation  program  of  your  district. 
The  science  and  the  art  of  conservation  farm- 
ing. Over  1.000  farmers  of  the  district  have 
developed  their  basic  soil  conservation  farm 
plans  of  167,600  acres.  These  plans  Included 
the  following  soil-conservation  measures, 
tailored  to  fit  the  potentialities  of  the  farm 
and  the  farm  economy: 

"I.  Conservation  crop  rotations  built 
around  good  sods  of  grasses  and  legvunes. 
Planned  32,100  acres. 

"3.  Conservation  crop  rotations  In  a  pat- 
tern of  alternate  contour  strips  on  sloping 
crop  fields.     Planned  14,800  acres. 

"3.  Contour  tUlage:  Planned  21,700  acres. 
Thomss  Jefferson  taught  and  practiced  the 
art  of  contour  farming. 

"4.  Orassed  waterways  In  natural  draws, 
drainage  and  diversions,  all  carrying  surplus 
rainfall  safely.  Grassed  waterways,  980  acres; 
drainage,  1.050  acres. 

"5.  Productive  meadows  and  pastures  of 
grasses  and  legumes,  water  and  shade. 
Treatment  planned  87.560  acres. 

"6.  Cover  crops:  Planned  18,000  acres. 
"7.  Correct  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer,  ma- 
n\ires,  and  crop  residues,  all  fitting  the  soils 
and  crops.    See  the  land  capability  map  of 
your  farm.     Planned  for  91,300  acres. 

"8.  Farm  ponds:  Storage  of  surplus  rain- 
fall on  the  farm.  Fish  are  available  for 
stocking  farm  ponds.  Planned  540.  Stocked 
With  bass  and  bream,  430. 

"9.  Vegetate  galls  and  gullies.  Cuts  and 
fills  with  grasses  and  legumes,  shrubs,  and 
trees.     Many  potential  wildlife  habitats. 

"10.  Woodland  protection  and  management 
for  stistained  yields  of  woodland  products. 
Protect  from  fire  and  grazing.  Leave  a  few 
den  trees  for  wildlife.  Planne<l.  34,100  acres. 
Tl-ees  are  available  for  planting  March  and 
AprU  1953,  and  wiU  be  available  for  March 
1954. 

"11.  Wildlife,  Its  survival  and  abundance, 
▼egetate  field  and  woodland  borders  and 
other  areas  for  food  and  cover.  Planting 
materials  are  available  for  spring  of  1983, 
and  will  be  available  for  March  1954." 

Everybody  needs  to  be  about  the  Job  of 
eonservation  that  generations  have  faUed  to 
comprehend.  Now  It  Ls  ours  to  do.  Tes,  a 
good  citiaen  and  a  shoulder  to  the  conser- 
vation wheel. 


BaBldhcad-JoBes  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vnciNu 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  Blacks- 
Durg,  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia,  which  I  have  the  great  honor 
to  represent,  is  situated  one  of  the  great- 
est seats  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  more 
widely  known  as  VPI,  has  contributed 
and  is  ctmtributing  much  to  the  mlUtuy, 
wlucaUonal,  and  cultural  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 


Since  the  enactment  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  in  1935,  this  great  agriculture, 
military,  and  technical  school  has  been 
depending  on  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  endowment  and 
resident  teaching.  Last  Tuesday  I  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram  from  its 
renowned  and  distinguished  president, 
Walter  S.  Newman: 

Understand  Ho\ise  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee in  reporting  appropriations  bill  for  De- 
partment Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
recommends  complete  elimination  of  grants 
to  States  for  resident  teaching  and  land- 
grant  colleges  under  Bankhead -Jones  Act  of 
1935.  This  WiU  deprive  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  $52,000  annual  appropriation, 
and  with  legislature  not  in  session  cannot 
expect  any  State  funds  to  cover  this  short- 
age. Hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  see 
that  resident-teaching  money  under  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  is  continued  at  least  for  the 
present. 

WALTnt  S.  Newmak, 

President.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  telegram  that 
VPI  has  budgeted  its  program  in  a  good- 
faith  reliance  upon  a  continuation  of 
Federal  grants.  Inasmuch  as  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Legislature  is  not  in  session 
this  year,  the  proposed  reduction  and 
elimination  of  appropriations  will  work 
a  peculiar  and  completely  unanticipated 
hardship  on  this  institution.  Until  the 
land-grant  colleges  of  the  country  and 
their  respective  State  legislatures  have 
been  given  a  reasonable  warning  of  a 
proposed  cessation  of  Federal  grants,* 
these  appropriations  should  be  con- 
tinued. 


The  Marion  Comty  Javeiiile  Cpurt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  IKDIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rigors  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Marion  County  Juvenile 
Court,  Yesterday  and  Today"  by  Dr. 
Orover  L.  Hartman,  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  Advisory  Council,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

On  Apiil  8,  1953.  the  first  separate  ju- 
venile court  in  the  world,  the  Marion 
County  Juvenile  court  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary.  I  believe  the  citizens 
of  Indianapolis  and  of  Indiana  are  jus- 
tlfled  In  the  pride  all  of  us  take  in  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  first  Independent 
and  separate  Juvenile  court,  as  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  entire  world.  This  remark- 
able court,  which  exists  under  a  special 
act  of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  is 
a  valuable  community  asset.  The  court 
has  the  assistance  of  a  citizens  advisory 
council,  of  which  I  twice  had  the  honor 
of  being  elected  chairman.  Other  for- 
mer chairmen,  who  attended  our  golden 
anniversary  .observations  In  Indian- 
apolis, were  Mr.  Wallace  O.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Englehart. 

The  present  Judge  of  the  Marion 
County  court,  Harold  N.  Fields,  was  h(«i' 
ored  at  the  anniversary  luncheon,  along 


with  former  Judges  Wilfred  Bradshaw, 
MaiiE  Rhoads.  and  Joseph  O.  Hoffman. 
Former  Judges  who  are  now  deceased 
were  represented  by  descendants.  These 
Included  BCrs.  Ora  Thayer,  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  first  Juvenile  court  Judge, 
George  N.  Stubbs;  Miss  Florence  Marie 
Taylor,  granddaughter  of  Judge  New- 
ton Taylor;  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Lohr,  widow 
of  Judge  Frank  J.  Lahr ;  and  Mrs.  Merlin 
Mullane,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Geck- 
ler. 

Tbe  Marlon  County  Juvenile  court  has. 
throughout  its  history,  enjoyed  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  various 
civic,  fraternal,  religious,  business,  and 
labor  organizations  of  Indianapolis  and 
Marion  County,  Ind.  Our  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  have  cooperated  in 
many  ways;  in  fact,  one  of  Indiana's 
best-loved  newspapermen,  the  late  Wil- 
liam M.  Herschell,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment which  brought  the  court  Into  ex- 
istence at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  history  of  this  juvenile  court  has 
been  a  history  of  citizenship  participa- 
tion of  the  highest  order. 

I  believe  everyone  will  agree  that  It 
has  been  a  century  of  impressive  and 
constructive  progress,  some  of  which  can  ^ 
be  called  true  pioneering.  The  Marion 
County  juvenile  court  led  the  Nation  to- 
ward a  more  humane  and  effective  sys- 
tem of  justice  for  youth.  It  has  made 
and  is  still  making  a  contribution  to  the 
strength  of  our  American  society,  our 
way  of  life,  as  it  helps  younger  people  to 
a  better  chance  to  find  themselves  and 
their  individual  places  in  an  orderly  so- 
ciety. It  is  in  tribute  to  these  Indian- 
apolis men  and  women  of  the  Marion 
County  juvenile  court,  its  advisory  coun- 
cil, and  Its  nonpartisan  committee,  and 
to  all  those  men  and  women  of  good  will 
everywhere  who  are  doing  so  much  for 
youth  today,  that  I  t>resent  Dr.  Hait- 
man's  memorial  address  and  a  synopsis 
of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Frank  T.  Plynn, 
associate  professor.  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  University  of 
Chicago,  as  delivered  April  8.  1953,  In 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Thx  itiMion  CouKTT  jtrvTSTLX  ComcT, 
TcsnansT  awd  Top&t 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  a  golden  anni- 
versary a  backward  look  to  the  treatment  of 
children  in  prejuvenlle  court  days  leaves  one 
unbeUeving.  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century  every 
child  held  for  coxirt  action  was  detained  in 
JaU  among  adult  prisoners.  His  case  was 
heard  In  criminal  court.  Proceedings  were 
open  to  the  public  and  were  conducted  in 
the  same  fashion  as  for  adulta.  The  alterna- 
tives before  the  judge  were  dismissal  or  com- 
mitment to  a  correctional  institution.  Pro-  ^ 
bation  under  the  supervision  of  a  friendly 
and  well -trained  court  worker  was  unknown. 
Punishment  of  the  guilty  rather  than  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  child  was  the  guiding 
principle. 

Such  were  the  conditions  which  con- 
fronted George  W.  Stubbs  when  he  was 
elected  police  court  judge  in  the  faU  of  1901.; 
Having  served  in  this  position  before,  he 
was  aware  of  the  treatment  accorded  chUdren 
in  trouble  and  was  deeply  concerned  about  it. 
Soon  after  taking  oOlce  Judge  Stubbs  went 
to  George  A.  Taffe,  chief  of  the  police  tmder 
Mayor  Charles  A.  Bookwalter,  and  presented 
s  remedial  plan.  It  was  agreed  that  police 
cAcers  arresting  boys  and  girls  under  16 
should  take  them  to  their  homes  and  instruct 
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tlMlr  parents  to  taring  them  to  p6Iiee  court 
the  toUowlng  Frtdey  aftwnooa  at  2.  which 
hour  Judge  Stubbe  set  for  the  hearing  at 
luvenlle  caaee.  But  the  cvuloua  atlll  came 
to  watch  and  listen,  ao  Judge  Stubbe  held 
liearlngs  in  his  oflBce  and  later  In  a  separate 
room.  HiuB  the  important  principles  of  sep- 
arate hearings  and  release  before  trial  had 
been  achieved. 

The  Indlani4>oUs  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  now  the  Family  Scnrlce  AssocUtlon. 
gave  the  Judge  a  worker  to  make  prehear- 
ing Investlgationa.  But  stUl  George  Stubbs 
was  not  satisfied.  He  had  been  following 
with  Interest  the  c^peratKm  of  the  Illinois 
Juvenile  Court  Act  passed  in  1890.  In  Au- 
gust of  190a  Judge  Stubbe.  William  II. 
Berschell.  popular  writer  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  and  James  A.  Collins,  an  attorney, 
^>ent  3  days  with  Judge  Richard  S.  TutbUl 
of  the  Cot*  County  Circuit  Court,  which 
bad  Juvenile  Jurisdiction  under  the  Illinois 
law.  They  retximed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  Juvenile  court  should  be  separately 
eonsUtuted  and  not  a  part  of  any  other 
court. 

Cltlaen  education  and  community  organ- 
taatlon  were  brought  into  play.  The  Char- 
ity Organisation  Society  convened  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  citizens  at  the  Union 
Trust  Co.  in  the  fall  of  1902.  One  of  those 
who  attended  was  Senator  Charles  N. 
Thompson,  who  introduced  the  juvenile- 
court  bill  In  the  1903  general  assembly. 
The  effective  work  of  Judge  Stubbe  and  hU 
cltlaen  colleagues.  Including  several  attor- 
neys, carried  the  day  in  the  legislatiue.  On 
ICarch  10.  1903.  their  bill  was  passed.  The 
new  law  assigned  Juvenile  jurisdiction  to 
the  circuit  courts  In  less  populous  counties 
and  for  Marlon  County  it  established  the 
first  separate  court  in  the  world  for  the 
exclusive  trial  of  cases  Involving  children. 
The  new  court  was  to  have  Jurisdiction'  In 
•11  cases  relating  to  children  including  Ju- 
venile delinquents,  truants,  children  peti- 
tioned for  by  boards  of  children's  guard- 
ians, and  all  other  cases  where  the  c\is- 
tody  or  legal  punishment  of  children  was 
tn  question.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
sweeping  charter  were  probate  jurisdiction 
and  cases  involving  offenses  punishable  by 
death  or  life  Impptsonment.  Gov.  Win- 
field  T.  Dttfbln  appointed  George  Stubbs  to 
the  newly  created  bench  where  he  served 
with  honor  until  his  death  in  1911.  Under 
the  1903  act  the  Judge  wae  to  be  elected 
at  the  general  election  for  State  ofllcera  and 
he  was  to  serve  for  4  years.  To  be  eligible 
toe  election  a  candidate  must  be  a  citizen, 
a  legal  voter,  not  less  than  40  years  of  age. 
and  a  parent.  His  salary  was  set  at  $2,500 
per  annum  and  quarters  were  In  the  county 
courthouse. 

The  law  provided  that  pending  hearings 
children  could  be  released,  or,  if  detention 
seemed  necessary,  they  were  to  be  held  in  a 
suitable  place  provided  by  the  county,  spe- 
cifically excluding  Jails,  police  stations,  and 
lockups  for  all  children  under  14.  Care  could 
be  secured  through  private  institutions  or 
Individuals.  The  Judge  was  empowered  to 
exclude  all  persons  whose  presence  was  not 
necessary  to  the  hearing.  He  also  had  broad 
powers  in  disposing  of  cases,  including  re- 
lease to  parents,  guardian,  or  friend;  foster 
home,  county  children's  home,  and  private 
Institutions  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
charities,  which  were  allowed  25  cents  a  day 
for  such  care.  The  Judge  could  commit  to 
appropriate  State  institutions.  Including  hos- 
pitals. In  1907  the  general  assembly  gave 
the  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction  over  adults 
contributing  to  child  delinquency. 

The  original  act  required  the  Judge  In 
counties  with  population  above  50,000  to 
appoint  "a  discreet  (sic)  person  of  good 
moral  character  to  serve  as  probation  ofll- 
cer."  Marion  County  was  allowed  two.  and 
these  persons  were  permitted  to  receive  sal- 
artes  of  $3  a  day  when  w(x-king.  Mrs.  Helen 
W.  Rogers  vras  the  first  chief  probation  offl- 
oer.    She  and  her  assistant  were  kept  busy 
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iien  consisted  of  a  weekly  report 
chl  d  to  his  volunteer  probation  ofll- 
nonthly  conference  of  these  offl- 
ine Judge  and  his  staff.    By  the 
Julge  Stubbs'  tenure  in   1911   the 
County  Juvenile  court  had  gained  in- 
note.    Indeed,  the  11th  edition 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  published  in 
"The  court  in  Indianapolis, 
gkined  the  reputation  of  being  the 
complete  and  perfect  In  the  United 
works  with  a  large  and  highly 
of  volunteer  probation  officers 
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participation  was  a  charac- 

^e  Marion  County  Juvenile  court 

y  days.     However,   \inder   Judge 

Judge  Newton  M.  Taylor, 

and  other  volunteers  led  out 

to  get  full-time  paid  probation 

J^dge  Prank  J.  Lahr  had  begiui  his 

of  service  in  the  Juvenile  court 

goal  was  realized  through  a  legis- 

n  1919.    Under  that  law  counties 

,000  popvilatlon  were  required  to 

probation  officer,  an  adult  proba- 

and  1  additional  officer  for  each 

In   1933   after  John   F. 

succeed  Judge  Lahr  on  the  bench 

assembly  instituted  competitive 

for  probation  workers  to  estab- 

list.    A  1937  act  required  that 

M  a  member  of  the  circuit-court 

3  years,  a  person  of  mature  hu- 

a    citizen    of    the    United 

a  practicing  attorney  or  Judge 

irears.    The  law  also  provided  for 

of  at  least  two  referees  for 

County  Juvenile  court. 

Court  Act  was  completely  re- 
1941.    Back  of  this  action  lay  an- 
of  strong  citizen  interest.    In  the 
Women    Voters,    Mrs.    Thomas 
c4mpaigned    for    a    comprehensive 
juvenile  coiirt.    Leaders  in  the 
Mrs.  Austin   Clifford   and  Mrs. 
Alice  Scott  Nutt  of  the  United 
8  Bureau  conducted  the  field 
this  time  the  bipartisan  Juvenile 
came  In  to  being  to  secure 
and  election  of  Judges  com- 
i^onpolltlcal  c^>eration  of  the  court 
maintenance  of  a  trained  and 
probation  staff.     The  new  com- 
In  electing  Wilfred  Brad- 
poet  of  Juvenile  court  Judge  in 
became  <me  of  the  leaders  In 
effort    for    changes    In  .  the 
law.    The  new  legislation  In- 
Bmsley  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  In- 
extended  Juvenile  court  Jurisdie- 
children  under  18  whereas  it  had 
covered  only  boys  under  16  and 
17.    The  Judge  was  permitted  to 
many  probation   officers   as   he 
No    maxlmiun    salaries 
salaries  had  to  be  approved  by 
council.    The  former  rules  of  de- 
extended  to  all  children  under 
yoimgster  was  considered  espe- 
he  might  be  held  In  the 
»s  adults  if  separate  quarters  were 
The  Juvenile  co\irt  also  received 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  proceed- 
paternity  of  a  child  born 
and  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
disposition  of  such  child." 
:  f ark  W.  Rhoads  succeeded  Judge 
His  4-year  tenure   was  marked 
advances.     The    detention 
^oved  from  an  antiquated  build- 
York  Street  to  the  present  Juve- 
at  25th  and  North  Keystone  Ave- 
a  larger  building  and  outdoor 
were   available.    Judge   Rhoads 
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alao  secured  the  transfer  of  the  court  Itaalf 
from  the  cramped  and  rat-infested  rooms  In 
the  basement  of  the  courthouse  to  the  mora 
attractive  and  practical  quarters  now  In  use 
at  148  Bast  Market  Street. 

From  1946  to  January  1,  1958,  Joseph  O. 
Hoffmann  served  as  Juvenile  ootirt  Judga. 
He  succeeded  in  assembling  a  highly  compe- 
tent staff  characterized  by  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  training  and  experience.  National 
authorities  studying  the  court  tinder  Judga 
Hoffmann's  administration  listed  It  as  1  of 
the  3  outstanding  Juvenile  coiuts  in  tha 
United  States.  To  assist  him  In  his  efforts 
Judge  Hoffmann  appointed  a  cltlaens  ad- 
visory council  drawn  from  Individuals  and 
organizations  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren. For  6  years  the  advisory  council  has 
helped  to  secure  competent  personnel  for 
the  court.  It  has  fostered  a  scholarship 
program  and  has  done  many  things  to  Im- 
prove the  Juvenile  Center.  Council  mem- 
bers have  aided  in  the  preparation  of  budgeta 
and  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  purposes 
and  heads  of  the  court  to  the  county  council 
and  the  conununlty  at  large.  The  council  as 
a  voluntary  citizen  effcnrt  has  gained  wida 
recognition  like  that  accorded  those  voliui- 
teers  of  the  coiu-t's  first  decade. 

Now  with  Harold  N.  Fields  as  Judge  the 
Marlon  County  Juvenile  Court  looks  forward 
to  a  second  half  centtiry  of  service  to  tba 
children  of  this  county.  Judge  Fields  is  de- 
termined that  on  the  firm  foundations  laid 
by  his  predecessors  he  will  build  a  still  finer 
court  and  probation  program.  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  on  this  occasion  we  who  are  cltl- 
aens should  Join  forces  with  him  and  tha 
coiu^  staff  in  securing  their  high  objectives. 
Such  teamwork  cannot  fail  to  benefit  de- 
cisively our  children  and  youth — the  most 
vital  resources  this  county 


Aran,  8. 1953. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  writer 
Is  particularly  indebted  to  R.  Earl  Morrison, 
whose  thesis.  Legislative  History  of  tha 
Marion  County^ Juvenile  Court,  was  presented 
to  the  Indiana  University  Division  of  Social 
Service  in  1950  and  to  Judge  James  A.  Col- 
lins for  his  paper,  The  Juvenile  Court  Move- 
ment In  Indiana,  read  on  December  12.  1931, 
before  the  Indiana  Historical  Society. 
Judges  of  the  Juvenile  court  during  Its  first 
50  years  were:  Oeorge  W.  Stubbe  (1903-11), 
Newton  M.  Taylor  (1911-15),  Frank  J.  Lahr 
(1915-31).  John  F.  Geckler  (1931-39),  Wil- 
fred Kudshaw  (1939-43).  Mark  W.  Rhoads 
(1943-^7),  Joseph  O.  Hoffmann  (1947-53). 
Advis<»7  coimdl  chairmen  have  been  Wal- 
lace O.  Lee  (1947-48).  Charles  B.  Brownson 
(1948-50).  Richard  H.  Knglehart  (1950-62). 
and  Orover  L.  Hartman  (1952-    ). 

Srwofsia  or  Aooazss  or  Da.  Flume  T.  FLnnr 


The  main  speaker  for  the  luncheon 
Dr.  Frank  T.  Flynn,  associate  professor. 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Dr.  Flynn  was  a  faculty 
meml>er  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dams 
from  1934  to  1937,  where  he  headed  the 
school's  department  of  corrections.  During 
this  period  he  also  served  as  a  boitrd  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  State  Prison  Board.  He 
is  a  nationally  known  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  penal  and  correctional  work. 

His  subject  was  Modem  Juvenile  Court 
Standards.  He  compared  the  standards  with 
the  performance  of  the  Marion  County 
Juvenile  court  and  said  that  In  his  opinion 
the  Marlon  County  Juvenile  court  was  ons 
of  the  foremost  in  the  land.  The  standards 
which  he  used  as  a  measuring  rod  were 
developed  by  the  National  Probation  and 
Parole  Association.  Theae  are  the  standarda 
he  described: 

1.  Xxclusive  Jtnisdlctlon:  The  court  should 
be  free  to  fimctlon  under  a  law  which  glvea 
It  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  children  who 
need  court  care,  and  authority  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  parents  and  other  adults  who 
contribute  to  the  delinquency  ot  cblldrjii. 


9.  Understanding  Judge:  The  Judge  who 
presides  over  the  court  should  be  chosen  not 
primarily  ttx  his  legal  knowledge  but  for  his 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  social  problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency.  He  should  have 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  children  and  parents. 

8.  Private  hearings:  The  hearings  of  the 
cowt  should  be  private.  This  means  that 
the  Judge,  the  probation  officer,  the  child 
and  his  parents  can  discuss  the  situation  in 
privacy,  secure  from  such  unnecessary  listen- 
ers as  bailiffs,  newspaper  reporters,  neighbors, 
witnesses  (when  they  are  not  testifying) ,  and 
the  idle  drifting  public. 

The  procedure  in  dealing  with  children 
should  be  Informal  and  noncriminal 
throughout.  Though  dignified  and  serious 
It  should  have  more  of  the  aspects  of  a  clinic 
than  a  criminal  court. 

4.  Pleasant  offices:  The  offices  where  the 
court  and  probation  work  is  carried  on 
should  not  be  crowded,  dreary,  depressing 
rooms  in  the  courthouse  basement  but 
should  be  light  and  attractive  offices  with 
convenient  arrangements  for  privacy  for 
confidential  interviews. 

5.  Good  detention  care:  When  it  is  nec- 
essary to  hold  a  child  away  from  his  own 
home  before  hearing  or  while  pending  dis- 
position, the  court  should  have  either  a 
well-equipped  detention  home  or  a  plan  of 
selected  boardinghomes  for  such  temporary 
care.  Sometimes  the  most  suitable  type  of 
detention  care  for  a  particular  conununlty 
Is  a  combined  coiirt  and  detention-home 
building  which  may  have  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  a  psychiatric  clinic  as  part  of  the 
setup.  Another  type  of  detention  care  is  a 
residence,  usually  In  the  suburbs,  ovmed  or 
leased  by  the  county,  under  the  direct  super- 
▼Islon  of  the  coiu't,  where  the  child  has  a 
homelike  setting  but  is  under  authoritative 
care  and  control.  Boarding  or  foster  homes 
work  very  successfully  and  economically 
where  the  court  or  some  other  child-welfare 
agency  selects  and  supervises  them  properly. 

6.  Clinic  facilities:  Every  children's  court 
needs  facilities  for  psychiatric  study,  which 
should  Include  physical  and  mental  exam- 
inations and  study  by  a  psychiatrist  who 
probes  skilfully  Into  the  deeper  causes  of  the 
child's  misbehavior.  We  are  learning  more 
and  more  the  profound  significance  of  pby- 
aical,  mental,  and  emotional  deviations,  all 
of  which  should  be  carefully  investigated  in 
a  scientific  study  of  the  Individual.  A  psy- 
chiatric clinic  which  serves  the  court  has 
become  standard  equipment  In  many  cities. 

7.  Probation:  Probation  does  not  mean  Jxut 
releasing  a  child  with  a  reprimand  or  sus- 
pended sentence.  Nor  does  it  mean  merely 
requiring  him  to  report  at  ststed  intervals. 
It  means  untangling  and  straightening  out 
the  elements  in  his  experience  which  got 
him  into  trouble,  and  aiding  him  in  return- 
ing to  a  normal  chUd's  life.  This  is  the 
method  of  social  casework,  identical  with 
that  of  a  family  welfare  or  other  case -work- 
ing agency,  except  that  the  Juvenile  coiut 
has  legal  responsibility  for  Its  young  wards. 

8.  Trained  staff:  The  probation  staff  should 
be  social  workers  selected  because  of  their 
native  ability  in  working  with  people,  but 
with  the  added  advantage  of  professional 
training.  Someone  has  said,  "Interfering 
with  other  people's  lives  is  no  Job  for  an 
amateur."  Thia  la  particxilarly  true  in  the 
handling  of  wayward  boys  and  girls.  Such  a 
sUff  should  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  should  be  protected  by  security 
of  tenure.  The  court  should  have  enough  of 
these  officers  so  that  they  have  time  for 
careful  intensive  work  with  every  chUd  who 
needs  it.  It  la  Imperative  that  women  offi- 
cers should  supervise  girls.  Men  should 
handle  boys,  particularly  the  older  adoles- 
cents. Frequently  women  workers  are  excel- 
lent with  younger  boys  and  with  family 
situations. 

If  the  court  has  a  well  trained  professional 
■taff  it  lollows  naturaUy  that  the  supervUiaD 


of  efalldrea  and  the  work  of  the  staff  will 
be  Intelligent  and  efficient.  Salaries  should 
not  be  lower  than  thoss  for  high  school 
teachers. 

9.  Adequate  records:  A  record  and  statisti- 
cal system  is  necessary  for  every  good  court. 
Court  records  may  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion but  social  case  histories  must  be  regard- 
ed as  strictly  confidential.  A  statistical  plan 
for  the  cotu-t  which  will  Indicate  the  extent 
and  location  of  delinquent  groups  in  the 
community  is  necessary.  Such  statistics  per- 
mit the  coivt  to  analyze  its  successes  and 
failures  and  change  its  methods  accordingly. 
An  annual  report  which  ctnnbines  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  work  of  the  court  with  inter- 
pretive and  illustrative  material  should  be  is- 
sued by  every  court.  Attention  can  thus  be 
called  to  delinquent  areas  and  sore  spots  in 
the  community  which  need  special  attention. 
Support  for  the  court  In  developing  its  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  an  Informed  public 
opinion  will  follow  the  regular  issuance  of  a 
good  report. 

10.  Community  cotM-dinatton :  The  court 
program  should  be  very  carefully  integrated 
with  the  work  of  ether  social  agencies  in  the 
community,  particularly  welfare  depart- 
ments of  city,  county,  or  State  Jxu-lsdiCtion 
caring  for  the  needs  of  dependent  children. 

A  good  Juvenile  court  is  not  limited  in  its 
outlook  to  Its  own  Immediate  function  in 
the  welfare  program  of  the  community.  Both 
the  judge  and  the  probation  staff  should  be 
active  in  community  planning  for  children 
and  should  be  leaders  in  cooperative  efforts 
of  social  workers  and  lay  groups.  The  court 
can  do  much  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  preventing  delinquency.  Indeed, 
prevention  of  delinquency  Is  Just  as  much 
the  true  goal  of  a  good  Juvenile  court  as  pre- 
vention of  disease  Is  the  goal  of  modem 
medicine. 

Dr.  Flynn  praised  the  citizens  of  Marlon 
County  for  their  Interest  in  the  success  of 
the  Juvenile  court  and  for  contributing  in 
many  ways  toward  this  success.  He  men- 
tioned particularly  the  fact  that  the  cltlwns 
advisory  council  was  financing  the  training 
of  prospective  probation  officers  and  was  de- 
scribing for  the  public  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  Juvenile  delinquency  with  a  view  of 
eliminating  those  conditions. 

The  Indianapolis  newspapers  were  highly 
commended  by  Dr.  Flynn  for  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  Juvenile  couit's  program,  what 
the  court  needs  to  do  effective  work  and  how 
private  cltlaens  can  assist  in  strengthening 
this  particular  unit  of  government.  It  was 
Dr.  Flyiui's  belief  that  no  community  In  the 
Nation  has  developed  citizens'  interest  in  its 
Juvenile  court  to  the  extent  that  Indianap- 
olis has.  Dr.  Flynn  paid  tribute  to  the  ef- 
forts of  citizens  on  a  local  level  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  local  problem  through  as- 
sisting a  public  office.  More  action  of  this 
kind,  he  stated,  woxild  strengthen  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  would  mean  better  cltl- 
aens In  the  generations  to  come. 


ladiaB  Spokesmao  Presents  Gise  for 
Repeal  of  Aadliqaor  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  aaixoNA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday,  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RacoKD  a  letter,  originally  addressed  by 
Clarence  Wesley,  chairman  of  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Tribal  Council,  to  the 


editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic  at  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  published  April  13,  1953: 


Ikdisn  Sfokssmam  Pxxsbmts  Cssb  roa '. 

or  AMTn.iQuoK  Law 
BorroB.  thb  Abibowa  Bsrusuc: 

May  we  advise  Mrs.  J.  H.  Klrkland.  who  es- 
presses  so  much  concern  over  the  Indian 
liquor  problem  in  The  People  ^>eak  of  April 
8.  to  let  the  Indians  speak  for  themselves. 
Contrary  to  impressions  she  may  have  gained 
from  the  movies,  we  are  quite  able  to  say 
more  than  "ugh"  and  "howgh."  Our  friends 
of  the  Hopi  Tribe  have  many  fine  men  amnng 
them  who  can  represent  the  views  of  their 
people. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Klrkland  isn't  the  only 
person  to  hold  the  views  expressed  in  her 
letter.  It  looks  as  if  the  83d  Congress  doesnt 
understand  the  wider  Implications  of  its 
hesitation  and  probable  eventual  refiisal  to 
repeal  the  Federal  law  against  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians.  We  know  that  certain 
eastern  organizations  oppose  such  a  repeal 
very  strongly,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
people  who  are  immediately  affected  by  the 
law  should  be  consulted. 

What  does  the  law  mean  to  an  Indianf 
It  means  that.  If  he  feels  like  drinking  a  can 
of  beer  or  a  glass  of  whisky,  he  has  to  go 
to  a  bootlegger  to  get  It.  Oh,  yes,  an  Indian 
gets  the  same  urge  for  an  occasional  drink 
that  white,  yellow,  or  black  men  get.  His 
physical  makeup  is  no  different,  except  for 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  his  skin  has  a 
different  color. 

The  bootlegger  Is  out  for  what  he  can  get. 
He  wont  seU  the  Indian  1  or  2  glasses;  hs 
sells  him  a  whole  bottle  of  mostly  inferior 
liquor.  In  order  to  get  the  one  drink  he 
had  been  craving  for  the  Indian  is  stuck 
with  a  whole  bottle.  He  has  the  choice  of 
poiu-ing  out  the  rest  or  drinking  it  all  at 
once  l}ecause  if  he  is  found  with  the  bottle 
in  his  possession,  that  alone  is  enough  to 
Jail  him.  He  doesnt  have  to  be  drunk.  Just 
being  suspected  of  the  possession  or  trans- 
porting of  liquor  will  tmm  him  In.  What 
happens?  Naturally,  he  has  no  intention  of 
pouring  out  the  whisky  he  paid  for  so  dearly, 
and  if  there  are  i.o  pals  around  with  whom 
he  could  share  it,  he  has  to  drink  It.  All 
at  once,  because  he  doesn't  want  to  get 
caught  with  the  bottle.  Result?  You 
guessed  it:  Intoxication.  There  are  few  men 
of  other  races  who  would  not  get  intoxicated 
under  similar  conditions,  but  we  always  hear 
the  argimient  that  "Indians  cant  take  it." 
It  would  be  a  big  help  If  people  would  In- 
vestigate the  matter  on  their  own  befors 
repeating  p<^ular  beliefs  like  that. 

Another  aspect  of  the  liquor  question  Is 
this:  Why  should  an  Indian  GI  who  serves 
on  exactly  the  same  level  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  soldiers  of  other  races 
still  be  subject  to  a  law  which  bckrs  him 
from  buying  drinks  like  his  buddies?  There 
Is  no  law  to  bar  him  from  dying  for  his 
country. 

'  The  United  States  of  America  vras  founded 
on  the  belief  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  no  discrimination  should  be  tol- 
erated for  reasons  of  color  or  creed.  A  law 
restricting  only  a  certain  race  of  people  Is, 
therefore,  discriminatory  and  against  the 
principles  of  this  free  country.  Originally 
enacted  to  protect  the  Indians  from  boot- 
legging Indian  traders,  the  law  never  worke<i 
In  the  first  place  for  the  same  reason  prohi- 
bition dldnt  work.  It  has  been  proved  \ise- 
less  and  antiquated  and  has  achieved  noth- 
ing. Those  people  in  the  East  who  still  buck, 
the  repeal  should  realize  that. 

An  Indian  Is  a  voting,  taxpaylng  American 
dtisen  who  is  spared  none  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  this  status.  Along 
with  his  fellow  Americans,  he  should  have 
the  right  to  take  a  drink  or  leave  it  alone. 
Contrary  to  pc^ulnr  belief,  the  repeal  of  the 
Indian  liquor  bain  woiUd  not  result  in  heavy 
drinking  on  the  part  ot  the  Indians.  They 
could  not  possibly  drink  any  more  heavUy 
than  they  do  now.    Tlis  fact  Is  that,  after 
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9.  nndentaadlng  judge:  The  Judge  who 
presides  over  the  court  should  be  chosen  not 
primarily  for  his  legal  knowledge  but  for  his 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  social  problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency.  He  should  have 
an  Intelligent  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  children  tmd  parents. 

8.  Private  hearings:  The  hearings  of  the 
court  should  be  private.  This  means  that 
the  Judge,  the  probation  officer,  the  child 
and  his  parents  can  discuss  the  situation  in 
privacy,  secure  from  such  unnecessary  listen- 
ers as  bailiffs,  newspaper  reporters,  neighbors, 
witnesses  (when  they  are  not  testifying) ,  and 
the  idle  drifting  public. 

The  procedure  In  dealing  with  children 
should  be  'Informal  and  noncriminal 
throughout.  Though  dignified  and  serious 
It  should  have  more  of  the  aspects  of  a  clinic 
than  a  crinrinal  court. 

4.  Pleasant  offices:  The  offices  where  the 
court  and  probation  work  is  carried  on 
should  not  be  crowded,  dreary,  depressing 
rooms  in  the  coxirthouse  basement  but 
should  be  light  and  attractive  offices  with 
convenient  arrangements  for  privacy  for 
confidential  interviews. 

5.  Good  detention  care:  When  it  is  nec- 
essary to  hold  a  child  away  from  his  own 
home  before  hearing  or  while  pending  dis- 
position, the  court  should  have  either  a 
well-equlpped  detention  home  or  a  plan  of 
selected  boardlnghomes  for  such  tempcn-ary 
care.  Sometimes  the  most  suitable  type  of 
detention  care  for  a  particular  community 
Is  a  combined  coiirt  and  detention-home 
building  which  may  have  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  a  psychiatric  clinic  as  part  of  the 
setup.  Another  type  of  detention  care  Is  a 
residence,  usually  In  the  suburbs,  owned  or 
leased  by  the  county,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  court,  where  the  child  has  a 
homelike  setting  but  is  under  authoritative 
care  and  control.  Boarding  or  foster  homes 
work  very  successfully  and  economically 
where  the  court  or  some  other  child-welfare 
agency  selects  and  supervises  them  properly. 

6.  Clinic  facilities:  Every  children's  court 
needs  facilities  for  psychiatric  study,  which 
should  include  physical  and  mental  exam- 
inations and  study  by  a  psychiatrist  who 
probes  skilfully  Into  the  deeper  causes  of  the 
child's  misbehavior.  We  are  learning  more 
and  more  the  profound  significance  of  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  emotional  deviations,  all 
of  which  should  be  carefully  investigated  In 
a  scientific  study  of  the  individual.  A  psy- 
chiatric clinic  which  serves  the  court  has 
become  standard  equipment  in  many  cities. 

7.  Probation:  Probation  does  not  mean  Just 
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of  cfalldrea  and  the  work  of  the  staff  will 
be  Intelligent  and  efficient.  Salarlca  should 
not  be  lower  than  thoae  for  high  school 
teachers. 

9.  Adequate  records:  A  record  and  statisti- 
cal system  is  necenary  for  every  good  court. 
Court  records  may  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion but  social  case  histories  must  be  regard- 
ed as  strictly  confidential.  A  statistical  plan 
for  the  court  which  will  Indicate  the  extent 
and  location  of  delinquent  groups  in  the 
community  is  necessary.  Such  statistics  per- 
mit the  coiirt  to  analyze  Its  successes  and 
failures  and  change  its  methods  accordingly. 
An  annual  report  which  ccHnblnes  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  work  of  the  court  with  inter- 
pretive and  illustrative  material  should  be  is- 
sued by  every  court.  Attention  can  thus  be 
called  to  delinquent  areas  and  sore  spots  In 
the  community  which  need  special  attention. 
Support  for  the  court  In  developing  its  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  an  informed  public 
opinion  will  follow  the  regular  Issuance  of  a 
good  report. 

10.  Community  co<H-dlnation :  The  court 
program  should  be  very  carefully  Integrated 
with  the  work  of  ether  social  agencies  in  the 
community,  particularly  welfare  depart- 
ments of  city,  county,  or  State  Jurisdiction 
caring  for  the  needs  of  dependent  children. 

A  good  Juvenile  court  is  not  limited  in  Its 
outlook  to  Its  own  immediate  function  in 
the  welfare  program  of  the  community.  Both 
the  Judge  and  the  i»-obation  staff  should  be 
active  in  community  planning  for  children 
and  should  be  leaders  in  cooperative  efforts 
of  social  workers  and  lay  groups.  The  court 
can  do  much  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  preventing  delinquency.  Indeed, 
prevention  of  delinquency  is  Jxist  as  much 
the  true  gocd  of  a  good  Juvenile  coiirt  as  pre- 
vention of  disease  la  the  goal  of  modem 
medicine. 

Dr.  Flynn  praised  the  citizens  of  Merlon 
County  for  their  Interest  In  the  success  of 
the  Juvenile  court  and  for  contributing  In 
many  ways  toward  this  success.  He  men- 
tioned particularly  the  fact  that  the  citlsens 
advisory  council  was  financing  the  training 
of  prospective  probation  officers  and  was  de- 
scribing for  the  public  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  Juvenile  delinquency  with  a  view  of 
eliminating  those  conditions. 

The  Indianapolis  newspapers  were  highly 
eonunended  by  Dr.  Flynn  for  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  Juvenile  couit's  program,  what 
the  court  needs  to  do  effective  work  and  how 
private  cltisens  can  assist  in  strengthening 
this  particular  unit  of  government.  It  was 
Dr.  Flynn 's  belief  that  no  community  In  the 
Nation  has  developed  citizens'  Interest  In  its 
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Ikdian  Spokxsman  Pkxsbmts  CasB  roa : 

or  Amtiliquok  Law 
B»rroa,  thb  Aaiaowa  Bsfubuc: 

May  we  advlae  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kirkland.  who  em- 
presses  so  much  concern  over  the  Indian 
liquor  problem  in  The  People  ^>eak  of  April 
8,  to  let  the  Indians  speak  for  themselves. 
Contrary  to  impressions  she  may  have  gained 
from  the  movies,  we  are  quite  able  to  say 
more  than  "ugh"  and  "howgh."  Our  friends 
of  the  Hopi  Tribe  have  many  fine  men  omnng 
them  who  can  represent  the  views  at  their 
people. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Kirkland  isn't  the  only 
person  to  hold  the  views  expressed  in  her 
letter.  It  looks  as  if  the  83d  Congress  doesnt 
understand  the  wider  Implications  of  its 
hesitation  and  probable  eventual  refusal  to 
repeal  the  Federal  law  against  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians.  We  know  that  certain 
eastern  organizations  oppose  such  a  repeal 
very  strongly,  but  It  would  seem  that  the 
people  who  are  Immediately  affected  by  the 
law  should  be  consulted. 

What  does  the  law  mean  to  an  IndianT 
It  means  that,  If  he  feels  like  drinking  a  can 
of  beer  or  a  glass  of  whisky,  he  has  to  go 
to  a  bootlegger  to  get  It.  Oh,  yes,  an  Indian 
gets  the  same  urge  for  an  occasional  drink 
that  white,  yellow,  or  black  men  get.  His 
physical  makeup  Is  no  different,  except  for 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  his  skin  has  a 
different  color. 

The  bootlegger  Is  out  for  what  he  can  get. 
He  wont  sell  the  Indian  1  or  2  glasses;  he 
sells  him  a  whole  bottle  of  mostly  Inferior 
liquor.  In  order  to  get  the  one  drink  he 
had  been  craving  for  the  Indian  is  stuck 
with  a  whole  bottle.  He  has  the  choice  of 
pouring  out  the  rest  or  drinking  it  all  at 
once  because  if  he  is  found  with  the  bottle 
In  his  possession,  that  alone  is  enough  to 
Jail  him.  He  doesnt  have  to  be  drunk.  Just 
being  suspected  of  the  possession  or  trans- 
porting of  liquor  will  tinm  him  In.  What 
happens?  Naturally,  he  has  no  intention  of 
pouring  out  the  whisky  he  paid  for  so  dearly, 
and  if  there  are  lo  pals  around  with  whom 
he  could  share  it.  he  has  to  drink  It.  All 
at  once,  because  he  doesn't  want  to  get 
caught  with  the  bottle.  Result?  Tou 
guessed  it:  Intoxication.  There  are  few  men 
of  other  races  who  would  not  get  intoxicated 
under  similar  conditions,  but  we  always  hear 
the  argiunent  that  "Indians  cant  take  it." 
It  would  be  a  big  help  if  people  would  In- 
vestigate the  matter  on  their  own  befor* 
repeating  popular  beliefs  like  that. 
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tb*  novelty  wean  off.  tbey  would  drink  Ian 
than  ever.  W«  til  know  the  attraction  that 
a  forbidden  fruit  presents.  When  we  know 
that  we  can  walk  Into  a  bar,  drink  a  glass 
of  whisky  without  argument,  pay  for  It  and 
walk  out.  It  wUl  be  as  cosnm'npUce  as  going 
to  ttie  grocery  store  for  a  dosen  eggs.  We 
dont  buy  12  doaen  eggs  at  a  time;  we  Just 
buy  what  we  need  to  satisfy  our  Immediate 
requirement.  The  only  way  to  prevent  and 
cure  heavy  drinking  among  Indians  is  to 
remove  that  forbldden-fnUt  Idea. 

Those  good  people  who  try  to  protect  the 
Indian  by  bucking  the  repeal  of  the  liquor 
law  d<mt  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  are  really  making  matters  worse  by 
supporting  and  encouraging  discrimination. 
Cuumrcs  Wsslkt, 
Chttinnun,  San  Carlos  Apache 
TribtU  Council,  San  Carlo*. 
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Thursday.  Maw  21. 19SZ 

Ifr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Inserting  in  the  RscotD,  under  per- 
mission heretofore  granted,  an  editorial 
tnm  the  Times-Herald,  published  in  the 
city  of  Olean.  N.  T..  in  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  This 
editorial  represents  the  views  which  are 
pouring  into  the  office  from  the  press 
and  from  others  by  telesrram.  letter,  and 
telephone  calls.  It  may  be  that  those 
who  are  advocating  the  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  know  no  difference  be- 
tween a  good  and  a  bad  law  so  long  as 
it  stifles  the  development  of  free  enter- 
IHise  and  furnishes  an  excuse  tat  waste, 
extravagance,'  and  poor  management. 
The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
follows: 

Onoa  Abs  Aoanrst 

Apparently  there  is  considerable  concern 
In  some  quarters  that  an  attempt  may  be 
made  by  Influential  groups  in  Washington 
to  extend  the  excess-profits  tax. 

This  levy,  as  is  generally  known.  Is  due  to 
expire  on  June  30.  Positive  action  on  tha 
part  of  Congress,  therefore,  would  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  tax;  and  that  action 
would  have  to  originate  with  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Before  going  any  fxirther,  let  us  quote  a 
few  observations  on  the  excess-profits  tax 
by  a  few  ofllclals  of  different  political 
aflUlations. 

Back  in  1919,  Secretary  Glass  termed  It  "a 
penalty  on  brains,  energy,  and  enterprise." 

In  1946.  Secretary  Vinson  characterized  it 
as  "an  Important  obstacle  to  business  expan- 
sion •  •   •  erratic  •   •   •  inequitable." 

More  recently.  Secretary  Snyder,  President 
Truman's  Treasury  head,  called  it  an  unfair 
tax,  costly,  and  almost  impossible  to  admin- 
later.  He  added  that  he  didn't  see  how  "efll- 
clency,  ingenuity,  and  good  management" 
coiild  be  taxed. 

A  few  weeks  back  Under  Secretary  Marlcm 
B.  Folsom  made  this  observation:  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  elaborate  on  the  defects  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  Almost  everyone  is  agreed 
or.  this  subject.  And  long  continuation  of 
this  form  of  taxation  could  not  be  Justified, 
because  It  Is  incompatible  with  healthy,  eco- 
nomic growth." 

And  only  last  week,  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance G«mmlttee.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Hiunphrey  said:  "I  think  the  excess-profits 
tax.  in  principle,  U  a  bad  law.    I  think  it 


introdoeei ;  an  sorts  of  activities  that  are  not 
to  the  bai  t  interests  of  the  eotmtry." 

Well,  h)  iVing  absorbed  all  that,  and  keep- 
ing in  ml  ad — as  we  should—  that  anything 
that  tend  I  to  hamper  business  and  indus- 
trial expa:  islon  in  this  country  also  tends  to 
cut  down  both  Jobs  and  payroUa,  let  us  go 
back  to  tl  e  realities  ot  the  sitiiation. 

As  we  SI  Id,  any  action  looking  to  the  Intro- 
duction o  legislation  to  extend  the  excess- 
profits  tai  mtist  originate  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conamittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

And  th(i  chairman  of  that  committee  Is 
Represent  itive  Daniel  A.  Rbed.  of  this  43d 
District  ol  New  York. 

It  Is  Goi  igressman  Rkxd  who  ever  since  the 
last  electl<»n  has  led  the  fight  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  nonessential  expendittues  in  the 
Federal  ai>vemment  and  a  reduction  ol  the 
tax  burdei  k  of  the  American  people. 

Repress]  itatlve  Rkko  has  stated  flatly  that 
bis  comml  ttee  will  not  report  a  proposal  for 
extension  of  tbe  excess-profits  tax:  and  if 
the  comnittee  does  not  do  so,  there  Just 
wont  be  8  ny  excess-profits  tax  after  Jime  30. 

The  chilrman  of  tbe  House  Ways  and 
Means  Coi  amittee  holds  a  very  powerful  po- 
sition in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  mo  re  than  probable  that  most  of  the 
members  >t  his  committee  think  as  he  does 
in  connection  with  the  excess-profits  tax; 
but  even  1 1  they  did  not.  It  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult matttr  for  them  to  override  the  wishes 
of  the  cbiLlrman. 

Normal!  j,  the  committee  meets  only  at  the 
eaU  of  tl  te  chslrman,  and  parliamentary 
mechanist  is  to  compel  such  a  body  to  report 
a  meastut  referred  to  It  are  unwieldy  and 
long-draw  a  out. 

In  othei  words,  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  chai  ice  that  any  congressional  action 
wUl  be  tacen  to  prevent  the  excess-profits 
tax  from  ( lying  a  natural  death  on  June  30. 

And  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  un- 
prejudiced people  certainly  seems  to  be  that 
It  shoxild  be  permitted  to  pass  out  of  the 
country's  ( conomlc  picture,  and  see  Just  how 
we  get  alo  ng  without  It. 

Says  otn  qualified  observer  In  the  National 
Capital:  "1  Experience  with  this  tax  has  shown 
It  to  be  ag  ilnst  the  public  interest,  economi- 
cally unsound,  and  administratively  un- 
workable. The  funds  temporarily  derived 
from  It  ar(  i  not  worth  their  cost  in  lost  pro- 
duction, inprovlded  Jobs,  and  economic 
alowdown.  ' 

And  if  t  iat  Is  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
tax.  then  t  urely  the  country  not  only  should 
be  willing  but  anxious  to  let  it  die  and  see 
what  beneflts  accrue  from  its  absence. 

No  method  of  Inducing  American  industry 
to  expand  and  to  provide  new  Jobs  and 
higher  pa;  rolls  as  the  result  of  such  ex- 
pansion sh  }uld  be  overlooked  at  thi«  critical 
stage  of  tl  e  Nation's  history. 

And,  on  ;he  other  hand,  any  legislative  ob- 
stacle to  such  economic  progress  and  pros- 
perity shoiiid  be  Junked  at  the  earliest  poesl- 
ble  momei  t. 
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W^nesday.  May  13.  1953 

SN     of     Minnesota.    Mr. 

iBist  month  we  celebrated  the 

irersary  of  the  United  States 

ixe  war  with  Spain.    The  date 

loted  and  the  heroes  of  that 

remembered. 


The  passing  of  time,  too  often  leads  us 
to  cruel  forgetfulness  of  those  who  de- 
serve to  be  remembered.  Other  wars, 
and  other  heroes  tend  to  erase  from  our 
memory  the  gallant  sacrifices  of  those 
who  fought  and  suffered  and  died  in  past 
wars  for  the  same  cause,  to  protect 
America  and  all  that  it  stands  for  in 
the  way  of  liberty  and  opportunity  for  all 
of  us. 

Actually  our  treatment  of  past  heroes 
sometimes  has  been  shamef  uL  While  we 
are  careful  to  do  all  that  we  can  for  the 
younger  veterans,  and  I.  for  one  think 
that  we  should  do  everjrthing  within  our 
power  to  atone  for  their  service  to  our 
coimtry.  we  have  neglected  the  aged  and 
disabled  veterans  of  1898. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  remember,  time  to 
correct  the  injustices  of  the  past,  time 
to  give  these  veterans  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  all  the  others  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  following  letter  written  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  by  one  of  these  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War  tells 
his  story  and  version  of  the  situation: 

AnuL  ai,  195S. 
To  the  ComcANDB  tw  CHisr. 

UMrrxD  Statxs  Aamo  Skbviobs. 

WaahingtoH,  D.  C. 

DsAB  GnrnAL  Biskkrowkb:  On  this  day. 
the  55th  anniversary  of  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  In  which  war  the 
men  for  whom  we  plead  served  honorably 
and  faithfully,  I  respectfully  submit  to  you 
for  your  favorable  consideration  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts  which  evidence  that 
"Just  and  fair  dealing  Is  apparently  not  In 
the  category  of  your  subordinates  in  the 
Pentagon." 

As  proof  of  this  kindly  read  copy  of  letter 
dated  AprU  IS  received  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  which  letter  is  M  fol- 
lows: 

"iJT.  J.  H.  HoEPpn.. 

"United  States  Army,  Retired: 
"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
referred  to  this  office  for  reply  your  letter  of 
February  14,  1953.  Tour  letter  of  March  23. 
1953.  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been 
similarly  referred. 

"Both  of  your  letters  deal  primarily  with 
the  same  subject.  It  is  apparent  that  you 
have  conducted  extensive  correspondence 
over  a  number  of  years  with  the  President 
and  varloiis  Defense  Department  officials,  aU 
of  which  has  had  reference  to  the  sams 
subject  matter.  Since  all  of  your  questions 
pertinent  to  your  pay  and  advancement 
status  on  the  retired  list  have  been  answered 
Jn  previous  ccorespondence,  it  is  felt  that 
there  Is  nothing  further  this  office  can  add. 

"Jamss  F.  Cdlxjkb, 
-Brigadier  General  AVS.  MUitary  Deputy 
"(For  John  A.  Hannah).'* 

As  the  foregoing  letter  Is  a  bruahotT  and 
what  appears  as  a  distinct  misstatement 
and  evasion  of  pertinent  facts,  I  respectfully 
submit  to  you  the  plain  truth  In  the  matter, 
to  wit: 

Mr.  Hoeppel,  the  addressee,  has  never  ad- 
dressed a  commimlcatlon  to  you  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  behalf  of  himself.  He 
has  sought  to  obtain  Justice  for  the  group 
with  whom  he  served  55  years  ago  and  there- 
after, a  group  who  were  all  volunteers  and 
who  served  at  low  pay,  with  few  comforts, 
and  whose  service  was  so  highly  esteemed  In 
1898  and  thereafter. 

This  brushoff  evasion  and  misleading  letter 
quoted  above  is  a  distinct  affront  to  the  men 
who  gave  so  much  in  the  yesterdays.  The 
group  for  whom  we  plead  are  only  asking  for 
Justice  predicated  upon  the  following  quo- 
tatlons.  and  then  IX  you  will  read  further. 
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you,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  we  feel  stire, 
will  see  the  Jiutlce  of  our  presentation. 

Daniel  Webster,  a  graat  American  patriot, 
stated: 

"No  government  Is  renpeetable  which  is  not 
Just.  Without  un^iotted  purity  of  public 
faith,  without  sacred  public  principle,  fideli- 
ty, and  honor,  no  mere  forms  of  government, 
no  machinery  of  laws,  can  give  dignity  to 
political  society." 

We  are  assured  from  our  subscribers*  cor- 
respondence that  they  had  confidence  in  you 
in  November  1953  when  you  were  elected  to 
the  Presidency  that  you  would  deal  fairly 
with  them.  Tbey  had  confidence  in  your 
platform  pledges  that  "you  would  clean  up 
the  mess  in  Washington." 

Under  your  predeoesix>r,  Mr.  Truman,  this 
periodical  speaking  for  the  aged  and  dis- 
sbled  men  of  1898  (and  before)  was  extended 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply  to  correspondence 
pertaining  to  the  men  of  1898  (before  and 
thereafter).  Speaking  and  writing  us  on 
this  subject,  Anna  Rosenberg,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  stated: 

"The  patriotic  and  («lf-sacrlflclng  service 
of  the  Americans  who  helped  suppress  the 
Philippine  Insurrectloci  deserves  the  abiding 
gratitude  of  our  counlry.  This  service  has 
bad  recognition  in  both  tangible  and  intan- 
gible terms." 

Continuing  further  she  stated: 

"The  best  we  can  hope  for  Is  to  approach 
equality  of  treatment  and  of  benefits  in 
comparable  cases." 

Tliis  Is  the  gist  of  our  appeal  to  you  based 
on  the  discrimination  and  injustice  which 
the  Pentagon  of  today  perpetrates  against 
the  sged  Indian  fighters  and  Volunteers  of 
1898.  and  thereafter. 

The  Pentagon,  whlc:!  opposes  Justice  to 
these  men  by  granting  them  longevity  pay 
for  the  double  time  they  earned  in  combat 
and  at  great  sacrifice  outside  the  United 
States  in  the  days  of  tlieir  youth,  the  same 
Pentagon  urged  and  obUlned  double  time 
credits  in  time  served  and  in  pay  to  a  favored 
group  when  the  Penttigon  prevailed  upon 
Congress  to  enact  Public  Law  810.  80th 
Congress. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  810, 
80th  Congress,  retired  men  were  specifically 
discriminated  against.  See  section  305  of 
this  act.  At  the  same  time  Reserve  officers 
with  only  3  years'  active  service  were  enabled 
to  retire  at  higher  pay  than  retired  enlisted 
men  receive  who  also  served  as  Reserve  offi- 
cers, and  who  had  up  to  30  years'  active  serv- 
ice instead  of  a  years'  active  service  required 
tinder  this  act. 

As  an  example:  A  efvll -service  employee  tn 
the  Pentagon,  in  the  Wl:.lte  House,  including 
Congressmen  and  Senators  (who  are  also 
Reserve  officers) ,  they  are  all  entitled  to  dual 
retirement  status,  so  that  when  they  attain 
retirement  sge  they  may  receive  civil-service 
annuity  plus  retired  pay  as  Reserve  officers. 
They  thus  gain  double  time,  for  safe  and 
highly  paid  service  while  safely  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  while  longevltj-  pay  for  double  time 
earned  in  combat  Is  denied  to  the  men  of 
1898. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  dual  retire- 
ment credit  for  civil-service  workers  who  are 
Reserve  ofllcers.  we  have  been  Informed  that 
such  individuals  (like  Congressmen  and 
Senators)  who  retire  in  the  higher  clvil- 
f ervlce  annuity  brackets,  may  waive  their 
Reserve  officer  retired  pay  and  apply  that 
credit  to  give  them  increased  civil-service 
annuities. 

Assuredly  this  dlscrlmlnstlon  against  the 
small  remaining  group  of  retired  men  is  not 
in  accordance  with  Justice  as  quoted  by  Dan- 
iel Webster;  neither  Is  It  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Rosenberg,  who  stated: 

"The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  to  approach 
eqtjallty  of  treatment  and  of  benefits  in 
comparable  cases." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  efforts  are 
to  behalf  of  extending  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  the  aged  and  disabled  men  who 


•erred  88  or  more  years  ago.  all  of  whom 
retired  as  enlisted  men  (with  credit  for  30 
years'  aervlce)  and  in  view  of  the  definite 
dlacrlmlxiatlon  and  injustice  which  we  suf- 
fer, will  you  kindly  forward  this  letter  to 
the  PenUgon  with  a  request  to  asoertoln 
the  truth  from  them — ^rather  than  an  evasive 
smokescreen  as  was  the  letter  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defenae  dated  AprU  16. 
1053. 

Assuredly  If  clvll-serviee  employees.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  entitled  to  dual 
credit  and  dual  pay,  for  safe  at-home  eerv- 
Ice,  then  those  who  served  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  in  the  Philippines  in  combat,  are 
entitled  to  longevity  psy  based  on  their 
earned  years  of  retirement  credit. 

We  plead  with  you  to  approve  the  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  1837,  by  Mr.  Kq^oat;  H.  R.  3714 
by  Mr.  Hagen;  and  S.  895  by  Senator  Eawnr 
C.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

For  your  information  I  attach  a  facsimile 
of  praise  given  to  some  of  these  men  for 
their  heroic  service,  yet  when  it  comes  to 
extending  Justice  to  them  we  find  Justice 
to  be  really  blind,  but  not  blind  in  extend- 
ing undue  benefits  to  those  who  serve  safely 
here  at  home  at  high  pay. 

Requesting  that  you  give  this  your  per- 
sonal attention,  we  are  your  well  wisher. 

M.   RUBDXCX. 

Otner  and  PuJMsher,  Arcadia,  CaUf. 


The  Eloquence  of  SileBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NXW  JKB8CT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  SIEAnNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
timely  2-minute  tallE  on  the  ^oquence  of 
silence  was  given  ttie  other  day  by  Mrs. 
Nathan  P.  Puller,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
at  a  private  luncheon  of  the  Capital 
Public  Speaking  Club  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel  here  in  Washington. 

Believing  that  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  and  with  Mis.  Puller's 
permission,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, the4alk  is  listed  below. 

There  is  an  old  story  that  nma  along  in 
this  fashion: 

Of  an  evening,  Thomas  Carlyle  would  walk 
to  the  home  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  greet- 
ing between  the  two  comrades  wotild  be: 
"Good  evening,  Thomas."  "Good  evening, 
Alfred."  And  they  would  walk  into  the  li- 
brary and  each  would  pull  up  a  comfortable 
chair  along  either  side  of  the  wide  fireplace. 
Tennyson  would  draw  along  the  tloor  a  box 
of  churchwardens  lying  in  the  straw  the 
pipemaker  had  packed  them  in.  and  each 
crony  would  fill  and  light  his  long  clay  pipe. 
At  10  o'clock,  Carlyle  would  tap  the  dottle 
from  his  pipe,  rise,  and  break  the  long  2-hour 
silence.  "Well,  Alfred,  I  must  to  bed.  It  has 
been  a  very  pleasant  evening.  Good  night." 
Tennyson,  taking  the  rugged  hand  of  his 
good  friend,  would  say,  "It  has.  Thomas. 
Good  night." 

Sometimes  when  I  am  wondering  what  to 
talk  about  or  whether  ihy  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment would  match  that  of  someone  else.  I 
am  tempted  to  try  this  silence.  But  have  we 
come  along  the  way  of  complete  understand- 
ing far  enough  for  this — would  the  silence 
be  to  our  mutual  benefit?  Perhaps  not.  And 
because  of  this  perhaps  we  fear  to  venture 
and  continue  to  fill  the  space,  which  other- 
wise might  be  golden,  with  the  silver  of  such 
words  and  phrases  as  the  mood  of  the  hour 
might  muster. 


Only  with  a  very  dose  compimlon  may  we 
enjoy  the  exquisite  eloquence  of  long  si- 
lences. Only  where  complete  rapport  exists 
may  we  dare,  in  physical  companionship,  the 
heights  of  tmspoken  thoughts  and  reveries. 
And  while  this  is  the  ideal  conununion,  the 
real  must  continue  to  busy  itself  with  the 
best  we  can  do  with  wwds. 


Why   Sabotafe   Onr    Natioaal   DefcBS« 
With  an  Unsoond  Tax  Proposal? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
facts  before  the  people.  Under  leave  to 
extend,  heretofore  granted.  I  am  insert- 
ing as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  under  date  of  May  19. 
1953: 

Candidate  Elsenhower  was  hot  for  econ- 
omy in  Government.  Tou  don't  have  to  trust 
to  memory  about  this.  You  can  find  It  m 
the  back  Issues  of  newspapers  as  late  as  last 
fall.  On  September  12,  you  will  find  Senator 
Taft  had  a  2-hoUr  breckfast  conference  with 
the  general,  after  which  the  Senator  held  a 
press  conference  at  which  he  announced  thnt 
he  and  the  Republican  nominee  were  in 
agreement  on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
and  on  the  kind  erf  administration  that 
would  follow  if  victory  was  won  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  following  is  quoted  from  the  pub- 
lished transcript  of  the  press  conference : 

"Oxii  success  In  any  war  depends  upon  a 
strong  fiscal  and  economic  eystem  able  to 
maintain  the  production  which  has  been  and 
Is  the  basis  of  our  strength.  General  Eisen- 
hower agrees  emphatically  with  me  in  the 
proposal  to  reduce  drastically  overall  Gov- 
ernment expenses.  Our  goal  is  about  $70  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1934,  and  (60  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1955.  That  would  make  possible 
a  reduction  in  taxes  to  the  $60  billion  level  in 
fiscal  1955.  Of  course,  I  hope  we  may  do 
better  than  that  and  that  the  reduction 
can  steadily  continue.  In  our  opinion  a 
free  economy  cannot  continue  succesfully 
if  the  tax  burden  for  the  pvirposes  of  all 
Government  continually  exceeds  25  percent 
of  the  national  Income." 

Candidate  Eisenhower  said  nothing  to  re- 
pudiate or  to  modify  Senator  Tafts  exposi- 
tion of  his  views  on  the  budget  and  taxation. 
In  fact  in  one  speech  after  another,  he  capi- 
talized on  the  popular  reception  of  TArr's 
report  that  an  Eisenhower  victory  would 
mean  a  $70  billion  budget  in  fiscal  1954  and 
a  $60  bilUon  budget  In  1955.  He  said  in  a 
series  of  speeches:  "In  this  era  of  waste 
•  •  •  today's  taxes  have  to  cover  the  added 
cost  of  waste,  inefficiency,  duplication,  and 
corruption  •  •  •  they  say  you  can't  cut 
taxes.  What  kind  of  stuff  is  that — dont  and 
can't?  Of  course  we  can  and  will.  •  •  • 
That  Is  what  the  people  want  now.  They 
want  lower  taxes,  not  because  they  want  to 
end  necessary  Goveriunent  services,  but  be- 
cause they  know  well  that  waste  and  in- 
efficiency are  the  liighest  priced  items  their 
tax  dollars  buy." 

One-twelfth  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration has  now  eli^Med.  The  $70  billion 
celling  on  Government  expendittu-es  for  fiscal 
1954  has  been  abandoned.  The  tax  cuts 
which  were  indispensable  according  to  Can- 
didate BLsenhower  are  impossible  according 
to  President  Elsenlioww. 
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There  bM  been  no  change  in  the  economle 
or  International  sltiiatlon  or  outlook  since 
September  to  account  lor  an  abandonment 
at  ecouomy  and  the  tax  cut.  But  for  bal- 
anced budgets  we  are  now  told  we  must  wait 
until  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30. 
lOM.  Who  knows  what  may  happen  be- 
tween new  and  1966  which  will  have  a  bear- 
ing on  expenditures  and  revenues?  What 
Is  equally  important,  who  knows  what  will 
happen  to  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower, who  has  reversed  himself  completely 
en  fiscal  matters  in  8  months? 

President  Elsenhower  is  a  changed  man 
from  Candidate  Elsenhower.  The  Execntlve 
now  regards  as  rank  materialists  those  who 
believe  firmly  In  the  point  of  view  which  as 
a  candidate  he  promised  to  follow  if  elected. 
The  more  we  see  of  Baenhower  the  less  he 
resembles  the  man  who  ran  for  President  on 
the  Republican  ticket  last  faU. 


It's  N«  Way  To  Ru  a  Pott  Ofice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KSMTUCKT 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Friday.  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rio 
oiti».  I  include  tbe  fcAlowing  editorial 
from  the  Louisrllle  Coxirier-Joumal  of 
May  20. 1953: 

It's  No  Wat  To  Rxm  a  Port  Owrtcm 

When  political  hatchet-men  move  into  a 
preserve  of  patronage,  they  leave  a  trail 
that  no  manner  ot  piety  can  hide.  Thus, 
nobody  who  knows  his  way  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Sixth  Street  Is  go- 
ing to  mistake  what  is  going  on  in  the  post 
office  there. 

The  charges  against  Postmaster  Scholts 
and  three  of  his  veteran  assistants  have  a 
practical  meaning.  It  comes  out  through 
tbe  flimsy  gobbedygook  which  so  far  suggests 
some  vague  departure  from  operational  pro- 
cedures. More  to  the  point  is  the  note  In 
yesterday's  news  report  which  says:  "All 
are  registered  Democrats." 

The  four  men  have  Jobe  which  a  new  ad- 
ministration needs  for  Its  own.  Republi- 
cans fresh  to  power  find  patronage  scarce, 
and  here  are  four  positions  of  large  value 
In  the  currency  of  political  reward. 

Tbe  charges,  while  not  yet  made  public 
fn  detail,  are  described  as  trivial.  Post- 
master Scholtz  has  said  they  can  be  easily 
answered  and  are  being  answered.  The  most 
recent  regular  inspection  gave  the  Louisville 
poet  office  an  efficiency  rating  of  99.  This 
was  on  March  19. 

However,  the  tip-off  comes  in  the  fact  that 
another  Inspection,  which  was  neither  reg^u- 
lar  nor  customary  in  methods,  followed 
swiftly  within  a  month.  The  charges  came 
as  a  result  of  the  second  descent  of  agents 
from  Washington.  It  la  somewhat  to  the 
point  that  the  case  of  the  Louisville  officials 
will  be  decided  by  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral N.  R.  Abrams.  A  New  Jersey  Republi- 
can of  old  organization  ties.  Mr.  Abrams  took 
office  approximately  at  the  same  time  of  the 
purposeful  second  inspection  here.  He  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  custodian  of  the 
new  policy  of  turning  postmastershlps  back 
Into  political  gravy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Republicans 
have  had  their  eye  on  the  Louisville  post 
office  as  a  source  of  patronage.  The  new 
Representative  from  this  district,  John  Rob- 
sioif.  is  frank  about  it.  In  his  view  the 
postmastership  here  is  filled  as  a  political 
appointment.    This  means  a  belief  that  with 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ZLLZMOIS 

IN  THE  30USE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVZS 
Friday.  May  22, 19S3 

Mr.  AR  iinxs.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
had  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
proprlati(  n  bill  before  us,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  on  the  item  with 
respect  tc  agricultiiral  conservation  pro- 
gram. T  le  question  at  issue  was  solely 
whether  kl4/0  million,  as  recommended 
by  the  Se  sretary  of  Agriculture,  or  $195 
million.  $s  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee should  be  appropriated. 

I  supported  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  did  so 
because  Jl  believe  in  economy  all  along 
the  line,  Bot  just  economy  for  the  other 
fellow.  Ip  this  I  know  I  expressed  the 
position  taken  by  the  farmers.  As  I 
pointed  ojt  at  the  time,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau from  my  own  State  of  Illinois  and 
from  my  home  coimty  of  Ford  urged 
the  $55  m  llion  saving. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Lehigh  Stone  Co..  of 
Kankakee,  HI.,  which  produces  agricul- 
tural limi  stone.  This  company  circu- 
larized their  dealers  to  ascertain  what 
the  farme  rs  were  tliinking  on  this  mat- 
ter. Accc  rding  to  the  replies,  the  farm- 
ers did  n)t  want  any  increase  in  this 


appropriation  and  very  emphatically 
stated  that  they  would  continue  to  buy 
fertilizer  even  if  ACP  paymenta  were 
discontinued.  }« 

Just  for  the  recotd,  I  am  inserting  the 
letter  I  received  from  the  Lehigh  Stone 
Co.  Above  all  else,  the  farmer  wanta 
a  stable  economy.  He  knows  to  get  a 
stable  economy  there  must  be  an  end 
of  reckless  spending  in  amounts  not  ne- 
cessary. 

The  letter  follows: 

LxHicR  Stoxk   Co., 
Kankakee.  lU^  ifoy  20.  1953, 
Hon.  LssuB  C.  AKxaros, 
House  Ogioe  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAx  Six:  We  are  so  heartily  in  accord 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson's  treat- 
ment of  AGP  pajrments  to  farmers  for  ag- 
ricultural limestone  that  we  circularlaed  our 
dealers  with  instructions  to  And  out  how 
the  farmer  is  thinking.  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  the  questionnaire  sent  to  our  68 
dealers,  with  instructions  to  Interview  the 
farmers  in  their  community  before  reply- 
ing. To  date  we  have  had  replies  from  86 
percent  of  our  dealers. 

We  have  compMed  these  returns  with  th* 
results  which  we  have  noted  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire atUched  hereto.  Bear  thla  In 
mind,  however,  every  reply  was  predicated 
on  the  farmer's  dollar  remaining  staM*. 
They  do  not  want  PMA  or  ACP  payments. 
As  long  as  they  can  see  on  a  stable  maiket. 
they  will  buy  the  things  they  need  to  ke^ 
their  farms  on  a  highly  productive  basis. 

I  hope  the  information  we  are  supplymg 
you  wlU  help  you  in  deciding  to  support 
Secretary  Benson  in  his  determlnaUon  to  re- 
store the  farmer  to  his  proper  status  as  a 
free  agent,  and  that  you  wUl  vote  against 
any  mcrease  over  $140  million  for  ACP. 

Very  truly  yours.  ** 

D.   8.   PlCKKIT. 


Ree<i-BiU  Stepper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

0»  M«W  TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  an  item  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  22, 
1953,  under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted:  ^ 

£PT  EXTXKSION  Is  SOOCHT  NOT  FOB  ITS  OWif 
SaXB  BUT  AS  A  RBKD-BnX  OlOPFia  * 


That's  clear  from  the  figures.  Six  more 
months  of  the  excess-profits  tax  would  bring 
in  only  8800  million  of  revenue  in  fiscal  19S4. 
Cutting  personal  rates  on  June  30,  as  Reed 
proposes,  would  lose  81-6  bUllon  in  that  time. 

By  pressuring  for  continued  EPT,  the  ad- 
ministration diminishes  the  political  urgency 
of  the  Reed  bill.  Business  and  Individuals 
would  get  cuts  simxiltaneously  at  year'aend. 
The  Reed-blocklng  strategy  also  cmUm  tor 
whooping  up  the  great  "boon"  in  store  for 
individuals  because  Elsenhower  has  asked 
that  their  social-security  taxes  not  be  jacked 
on  January  1. 

If  an  EPT  extender  can  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor,  it  will  pass.  And  its  Senate 
chances  would  be  pretty  good.  The  big 
question  remains:  Can  It  be  got  to  the  floor 
over  the  objections  of  Reed,  whose  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  must  originate  tax  mt 
itfes? 
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Thomaf  H.  HacDeiiald,  Roadbaflder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Rkcoxd.  I  herewith  insert 
excerpts  from  an  (irticle  published  in 
the  April  1953  issue  of  Better  Roads  on 
the  occasion  of  tho  retirement  of  my 
good  friend.  Thomas  H.  MacE>onald,  as 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

When  Thomas  H.  MacDonald  retired  as 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  at  the  end  of 
March,  he  could  look  back  on  a  notable,  and 
lu  some  respects  unparalleled,  career  in  a 
policymaking  post  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  charge  of  the  work  of  tbe  Federal 
hichway  organization  since  1919,  he  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  cooperative  Federal- 
State  roadbuilding  enterprise;  and  under  his 
direction  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  grew 
Into  a  center  of  highway  research  with  world- 
wide influence. 

On  tbe  occasion  of  Commissioner  MacDon- 
ald's  retirement.  Better  Roads  has  asked  some 
of  his  longtime  associates  in  State  highway 
organizations  to  write  a  few  words  charac- 
terizing his  contributions  and  the  policies  he 
stood  for;  and  these  we  print  herewith. 

•"Tom  MacDonald's  wise  counsel  and  lead- 
ership at  times  In  the  past  when  conflicting 
policies  resulting  from  local  pressures  from 
within  States  really  threatened  to  destroy  the 
unity  among  the  State  highway  departments 
always  aided  in  the  Ironlng-out  of  such  mat- 
ters in  a  reasonable  way.  His  advice  was  al- 
ways given  the  greatest  respect  in  the  for- 
mation of  legislation  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  the  party  affiliation  of 
Congressmen"  (Thomas  H.  Cutler,  engineer- 
manager  of  urban  duvelopment,  Kentucky 
Department  of  Highways). 

"I  have  been  connected  with  the  State 
highway  department  in  Maine  during  the 
past  43  years,  and  so  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  have  known  Thomas  H.  MacDonald 
through  all  the  years  he  has  been  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Probably  no 
one  has  contributed  more  to  the  develop- 
ment of  om-  nationwide  highway  system  than 
has  Mr.  MacDonald  as  Administrator  and 
engineer."  (Lucius  D.  Barrows,  chief  engi- 
neer. Maine  State  Highway  Commission.) 

"Experience  has  proved  time  and  again 
that  the  sage  counsel  and  advice  given  pef- 
sonally  by  this  man  on  many  matters  that 
we  have  brought  to  him  through  the  years 
have,  without  deviation,  been  established  as 
truth.  We  can  recall  no  instance  where, 
when  this  department  has  brotight  Its  prob- 
lems to  the  Commissioner,  his  wide  experi- 
ence and  eolld  thinking  have  not  helped  us 
in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  called  on  that 
his  cooperation,  help,  and  understanding 
were  not  forthcoming.'  (R.  A.  Harris,  chief 
engineer,  Mississippi  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment.) 

"It  is  difllcult  to  single  out  any  one  major 
contribution  that  Mr.  MacDonald  has  made 
to  the  development  of  highways  in  this  coun- 
try. His  contributions  have  been  many  and 
varied.  Since  my  entire  career  and  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  MacDonald  have  been  as  a 
State  ofllcial.  it  is  possible  that  my  evalua- 
tion of  his  major  wmtrlbution  is  slightly 
prejudiced.  I  feel  that,  with  all  the  great 
leadership  he  has  displayed,  his  greatest  con- 
trtbution  has  been  the  establishment,  pro- 
tection, and  oontlniiatlon  of  the  principle  ot 


Stetes'  rights  In  the  operation  of  the  PW- 
eral-aid  highway  program  of  this  country." 
(D.  C.  Greer,  State  highway  engineer  of 
Texas.) 

"As  Commissioner  of  the  Bvireau  of  Public 
Roads,  he  has  recorded  a  brUliant  career  as 
an  engineering  administrator.  His  long 
years  of  experience  In  the  highway  field 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  those  who  have 
WOTked  with  him.  The  Nation  has  gained 
greatly  from  his  efforts,  and  our  system  of 
State  highways  is  a  tribute  and  a  monument 
to  his  Initiative  and  achievements."  (E.  L. 
Schmidt,  secretary  of  highways  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

"I  sincerely  feel  that  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  for  the  highways 
of  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  forward-looking  policies  he  has 
initiated  in  thU  work.  Without  his  far- 
sightedness and  the  guidance  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  highway  sys- 
tems of  many  States  would  not  be  what  they 
are  today"  (H.  E.  Sargent,  chief  engineer. 
Vermont  Department  of  Highways) , 

"His  career  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful, however  viewed.  Those  of  us  who  have 
experienced  the  haaards  of  public  life  can 
only  marvel  at  his  ability  to  remain  in  office 
from  one  administration  to  another,  even 
where  changes  of  political  party  were  in- 
volved. 

"First  appointed  under  President  Wilson. 
he  remained  In  office  throughout  the  adnUn- 
istrations  of  Presidents  Harding,  Coolidge, 
Hcover,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  Tru- 
man. All  these  Presidents  depened  on  him 
for  advice  in  connection  with  not  only  Na- 
tional but  State  and  local  highway  affairs. 
In  my  contacts  with  congressional  commit- 
tees over  the  years,  I  have  been  greatly  Im- 
piessed  by  their  complete  confidence  in  Mr. 
MacDonald's  leadership. 

"Beginning  with  litUe  more  than  a  skele- 
ton organization,  he  has  created  the  widely 
renowned  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  wiU 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Of 
course,  his  enduring  fame  will  rest  primarily 
on  the  great  network  of  public  highways  that 
he  has  done  so  much  to  foster  and  develop. 
It  is  not  too  early  to  say  that  he  Is  destmed 
to  become,  and  rightly  so.  the  American 
highway  immortal"  (Samuel  C.  Hadden,  for- 
mer chairman,  Indiana  State  Highway  Com- 
mission ) . 

"Tom  MacDonald,  more  than  any  other 
man  In  history,  has  earned  the  right  to  be 
known  as  the  father  of  integrated  and  corre- 
lated highway  transportation  faculties  in 
America.  His  Influence  has  been  effective 
not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  but 
in  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

"He  has  provided  sound  and  farsighted 
Iet.dership  for  highway  authorities  at  all 
levels  of  responsibility — particularly  in  the 
development  of  design  and  construction 
standards  that  assiire  the  public  of  dura- 
ble and  lasting  benefits  from  its  highway 
investments,  and  in  the  encouragement  of 
financial  and  administrative  practices  that 
Insure  the  Integrity  of  those  investments" 
(M.  J.  Hoffmann,  State  highway  commission- 
er of  Minnesota ) . 

"He  has  consistently  kept  the  States'  point 
of  view,  and  effectively  prevented  domina- 
tion of  the  road  system  of  this  coiuitry  by 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Through  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald's wise  leadership,  standards  of  con- 
struction were  improved,  research  was  car- 
ried on,  and  an  integrated  system  of  excel- 
lent Federal-aid  highways  was  laid  out  and 
built  over  the  Nation.  Many  countries  have 
called  on  him  for  his  talents.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  Alaska  Highway,  and 
he  has  been  a  moving  force  behind  the  b\illd- 
ing  of  the  Inter-American  Highway.  In  my 
opinion  he  is  the  greatest  roadbuUder  of  all 
time"  (R.  H.  Baldock.  State  highway  engi- 
neer of  Or^on). 

"In  a  very  real  sense.  Tbm  MacDonald  Is 
tbe  grand  old  man  ot  highway  progress.    Bis 


career  has  enwanpswed  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  the  motor  vehicle,  from  its  early 
sputterlngs  to  the  streamlined  wonders  of 
19S3.  He  was  at  the  helm  diu-ing  all  the 
progressive  Federal-aid  road  legislation  from 
1921  until  1952,  when  the  interstate  system 
of  highways  received  special  recognition  for 
the  first  time"  <B.  D.  TaUamy,  superintend- 
ent. New  York  State  Department  of  PubUc 
Works). 

"Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for 
me  to  repeat  something  of  what  I  said  in  my 
address  to  the  3  7th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials at  Omaha,  Nebr..  on  October  23,  1951: 

"  'Let  me  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  a  great 
man.  Commissioner  MacDonald. 

"  'It  has  been  weU  said  that  an  army  of 
stags  with  a  lien  for  their  commander  is 
more  formidable  than  an  army  of  lions  led 
by  a  stag.  To  be  a  great  leader,  as  Com- 
missioner MacDonald  is,  one  m\ist  be  not 
only  a  great  thinker  In  action,  but  always 
master  of  the  situation.  Such  a  man  is  a 
leader  because  he  has  prepared  himself  for 
leadership.  Insight,  foresight  and  knowl- 
edge are  what  the  world  demands  in  leaders, 
men  who  have  the  power  to  transmute 
calamity  mto  greatness.  AU  great  leaders 
have  been  inspired  with  a  great  belief. 

"  'Let  me  say  wbUe  Mr.  BdacDonald  U  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  that  we  of  the 
AASHO  salute  him'"  (J.  A.  Anderson.  State 
highway  commissioner  of  Virginia). 


JMtke  Waiiam  0.  Doaglas  Pleads  for 
PresenratioE  of  the  Due  Process  of 
Uw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  Nvw  jsasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtESENTATTVES 

Friday.  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Law  Institute,  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  very 
eloquently  pleaded  for  preservation  of 
the  historic  rights  of  those  against  whom 
charges  have  been  brought.  Not  only 
are  the  loose  accusations  and  methods 
of  hearing  charges  prevalent  in  this 
coimtry  taking  their  toll  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  our  own  citizens,  but,  says 
Justice  Douglas,  the  people  in  countries 
he  has  visited,  particularly  Asia,  are  los- 
ing confidence  in  the  fairness  of  Ameri- 
can legal  proceedings.  I  urge  that  we  all 
take  to  heart  the  warning  of  Justice 
Douglas  and  return  to  the  accepted  and 
reliable  prtwesses  of  law  to  which  every 
American  citizen  is  entitled. 

An  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  21,  1953,  follows: 

"WrrcH  Tkial"  Atmosphere  Deprivin-o  Men 
OF  Jobs,  Repotations,  Justice  Doucojks 
Sats 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  warned  yesterday  that  llberty- 
destrojrlng  practices  and  a  "witch  trial"  at- 
mosphere are  depriving  Americans  of  their 
Jotw  and  reputations. 

In  the  (H^enlng  address  of  the  American 
Law  Institute,  Justice  Douglas  urged  the 
Nation's  lawyers  to  embark  on  a  crusade  to 
keep  due  process  in  the  law. 

He  lashed  out  at  what  he  said  was  a  tend- 
ency to  sulMtitute  shortcuts  for  basic  iS0U 
principles. 
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foroilDff  tk» 
tbefuiyoC 


!■  foUty  of  pampliir 


eiaiift 
iBto  tlM  Jury  roonu 

ftnnifttBv  tte  Ra*k)B.  he 
ift—fc  at  wlretappns  wid  e«' 

Bi  rtmiW^*^  ■■f>«*  tMtlaaonj  In  admtn- 
Instrmtlw  bMulngs. 

Joctte*  DooglM  ptoadad  with  ttM  bar  to 
imk  forth  aa  educational  progrmai  to  Insure 
the  perpetuation  of  the  legal  reetralnta 
vhlob  prevent  UXe.  liberty,  or  property  team 
rtnpenrtlng  on  the  eaprtce  of  any  branch  oC 
Ooteroaaent  or  one  of  tti  otaclale. 

He  declared: 

-Mataty  rtuMn  that  goTemmenta  bent  on 
n  cnMMle.  or  oOetala  Shed  with  ambltlona. 
have  ueually  been  indlned  to  take  sbort- 
cuta.  The  cauae  betng  a  noble  one  (for  It 
always  ie)  the  people  being  niled  with  alarm 
(for  they  uauatly  are),  the  Oovemment  be- 
ing tiMTtlmtttl  by  worthy  alms  (as  it  always 
profssees).  the  demand  for  quick  and  easy 
Jvistloa  moonta. 

*nrheee  shorteuta  are  not  as  flagrant,  per- 
hapa.  M  a  lynching.  But  the  ends  they  pro* 
duoe  are  enmuaatlTe;  and  if  they  oonttnue 
iinahated.  they  can  silently  rewrite  even  the 
fundaaoental  lavr  of  the  Nation." 

While  aie»itlng  there  Is  no  exact  parallel 
today  with  tefaxnoiu  trl&Ia  at  history.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  charged: 

"We  deprive  men  of  Jobe  and  destroy  their 
reputations  with  practices  as  callous  as 
those  involved  in  the  Ulal  of  Sir  Walter 
Haleigh:  and  we  traOc  in  hysteria  almost  as. 
acute  as  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
wKch  trials." 

He  asked  whether  there  is  any  greater  In- 
road on  liberty  than  official  condemnation 
without  due  process. 

Of  trials  he  has  reviewed  while  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench.  Justice  Douglas  said: 

"In  some  cases  It  seemed  that  the  pctose- 
cutore  were  resorting  to  nndem  witchcraft, 
confusing  the  'Internal  and  external  aspects 
ot  the  Commiinst  threat' — to  use  the  reoe^it 
words  of  Amb.'issador  George  F.  Kennan — in 
an  effort  to  get  the  specter  Into  the  Jury 
room  •  •  •  Sometimes  they  treated  the 
courtroonii  not  as  a  place  of  dignity,  de- 
tached from  the  community,  but  as  a  place 
to  unleash  the  fory  of  public  passion." 

The  Justice  struck  out  at  hearings  where 
charges  are  brought  without  courtroom- 
type  evidence.    He  said: 

"We  allow  important  charges  to  be  proved 
against  a  person  in  administrative  proceed- 
ing* on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  whose 
Identity  and,  therefore,  whose  prejudices 
are  never  known  to  the  Oovemment  or  to  the 
accused.  Some  of  these  cases  involve  pro- 
ceedings against  persons  deemed  subversive 
or  poor  security  risks  and.  therefore,  not 
eligible  for  employment  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"Others  implicate  outsiders  who  mxist  face 
the  rigors  of  administrative  hearings  in 
order  to  have  their  rights  or  status  deter- 
mined. These,  too,  are  denied  knowledge 
of  the  Identity  of  the  persons  who  accuse 
them." 

The  system  iised.  Justice  Douglas  says. 
means  a  declining  reliability  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained.  Necessity  cannot  be  used  as 
the  Justification  for  this,  which,  he  said,  is 
the  "time-honored  exciise  of  monarchs." 

"I  know  that  the  current  of  decisions  In 
the  State  and  Federal  courts  is  opposed  to 
the  position  I  take,"  be  said.  "But  I  speak. 
I  think,  the  conscience  of  the  law  when  X 
say  the  practice  should  be  condemned." 

"Today,"  he  said.  'Year  eats  away  at  the 
hearts  of  men,  until  even  old  neighbors  sxis- 
pect  one  another.  Alarms  are  sounded, 
anxieties  are  traded  upon  until  a  commu- 
nity does  not  know  what  to  believe  or  whom 
to 
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,  of  course,  a  rtaH  basis  for  a  f eel> 

..,  in  the  world  today.    Aseasa 

pervades  every  Buropettn  eeun- 

Aslan  village  I  have  visited.    And 

Is  present  In  this  country, 

threat  to  the  independeoee  of  na- 
reault  ot  Soviet  imperial  ism  Is 
j  mmlnent. 

responsible  peoj^  In  dealing  with 

problems  do  not  trade  on  that 

realize  that  the  greatest  peril  to 

^  rould  come  should  the  adminlstra- 

the   bureaucrats,  the  courts. 

and  the  proced\ire  under  which 

operates  ever  become  mere  crea- 

popular  wllL    Tbm  hysteria  and 

take  ovtt." 
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SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

EDWARD  J.  HART 


or  Msw  jiasnr 

IN  1H4  HOUSE  OF  BEPBSSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exteni  my  remarks,  I  include  herewith 
certain  i  emarks  made  in  the  city  of  New 
York  o^er  its  municipal  broadcasting 
system  o  a  March  12, 1953.  The  occasion 
was  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Andrew  Furuseth.  who  labored  int)di- 
giously  1  nd  long  in  behalf  of  the  seamen 
of  the  r  oited  States  and  who  was  more 
responsi  >le  than  any  other  person  for 
many  gr  sat  programs  of  reform  of  bene- 
fit to  thi )  seamen  of  America. 

The  I  lain  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Pre  I  B.  Clausen.  American  repre- 
sentativ<  i  of  the  Danish  Sailors  and  Fire- 
men's ApBociation.    His  speech  follows: 


slncefely  appreciate  this  opportunity  of 

our  friends  here  today,  as  well 

unseen  audience  that  is  showing 

in  seamen,  their  lives,  and  their 

as  well  as  their  place  in  society 
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fact  that  3rou  are  listeners  is  proof 
lt4elf  that  your  Interest  Is  alive  to 
.  also  you  would  not  be  glv- 
tlme  to  this  broadcast. 

does  not  deal  with  the  interests 

Individual,  but  is  Intended  to 

i^thln  the  scope  of  a  short  limited 

a  word  plctxu-e  of  the  relationship 

seamen   to   elvlllaatlon    throughout 


seiman 


has  been  a  slave  and  step- 
elvilization  from  the  time  of  the 
up  to  almost  the  present  time, 
the  present  time  because  I  have 
that  Andrew  Furxiseth,  the  grent 
of  seamen  from  slavery   and  the 
pioneer  viho  obtained  for  them  the  rl^ts  of 
brings,  started  to  lobby  In  1894  to 
recognise  seamen  as  hiunan 


and  labors  of  the  great  leader  for 
rights  is  well  known  to  many  of 
us  seamen,  he  Is  known  as  the 
Unadn   who   has   freed   seamen 
For  thoee  who  may  not  be 
with  the  life  and  work  of  this 
I   might    Jiut    give    you    a 
biography  of  the  "Abraham  Lin- 
sea." 
bom  In  Romedal.  Norwi^,  In  1854, 
^Imost  100  yean  ago.    He  started  as 
on  his  father's  farm  In  Furuseth: 
<  rent  to  sea,  sailed  under  the  name 


by  which  the  village  tiom  ^hcre  ha  came 
is  known:  that  Is.  the  name  of  Furuseth. ' 

He  experienced  the  hardsblpe.  priv>itlon. 
heartbreak,  and  dilBeultles  oommoii  to  aU 
seamen,  for  he  sailed  imder  many  flags  and 
endured  the  abuses  of  heU  ships  and  hell 
masters.  He  wiw  the  example  at  the  iron 
man  sailing  on  the  wooden  ship.  To  his 
attention  oame  the  abuses  eommon  to  the 
maritime  Industry:  underfeeding,  disease- 
infested  veaaels.  laok  of  provlsloas,  require- 
ments that  the  seaman  provide  his  own. bad- 
ding  and  cooking  utensils,  no  provision  for. 
medication  or  treatment  and  the  ever-pres- 
ent danger  of  being  left  at  a  foreign  port  or 
actually  being  treated  so  immerdfully  that 
in  desperation  a  seaman  would  leave  the 
vessel  at  a  f(»-elgn  port  with  resultant  loss  at 
his  wages,  so  that  the  shipowner  oould  re^ 
the  greater  profit.  AU  these  fears  were  the 
lot  of  the  seamen. 

Now,  when  we  speak  of  the  seamen.  X  do 
not  have  reference  only  to  society's  derelict, 
the  unfortunate,  the  homeless,  and  ths 
friendless,  and  the  person  trying  to  escape 
from  imprifionmient  and  Jail  for  debt,  for  we 
all  know  that  brutality,  kidnaping,  and 
shanghaiing  was  the  order  of  the  day.  That 
no  able-bodied  male  even  in  oxir  cities  was 
saved  from  assault  and  kidnaping  and  en- 
forced slavery  aboard  a  vesseL  People  com- 
ing from  all  walks  of  life,  from  the  low  and 
high  strata,  were  all  victims  of  the  unlawful 
brutality  of  shipmasters,  shipowners,  and 
their  hirelings. 

Another  graat  dUBcuIty  that  confronted 
the  seamen  and  made  them  actual  slaves  of 
the  vessel  was  that  the  boardinghousa  pro- 
prietors were  advanced  board  and  lodging 
by  the  shipmaster  or  agent  and  the  seaman 
was  bonded  to  the  vessel  until  such  debt  was 
paid  off.  Leaving  the  vessel  entailed  the 
danger  of  being  Imprisoned  for  desertion  or 
forced  back  to  the  vessel  to  face  physical 
abuse  and  human  degradation  at  ths  hands 
of  the  most  brutal  hxmians  alive. 

Brutality  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  prereq- 
uisites for  a  master,  mate,  or  boe'n  berth. 
There  was  no  redress  against  such  abuses,  for 
personal  dignity  was  not  recognized.  Self- 
defense  by  physical  retaliation  to  brutal  as-- 
sault  was  considered  mutiny  and  refusing  to 
go  back  to  a  ship  was  considered  so  vile  a 
crime  that  the  seaman  was  treated  as  the 
lowest  and  most  despicable  of  criminals. 

I  hope  by  this  dsscrlptlon  X  havs  not 
caused  the  rosy  conception  of  the  romance, 
of  the  sea  to  be  eradicated  trom  your  minds. 
This  was  not  my  intention.  I  merely  wanted 
to  paint  a  word  picture  for  you  so  that  you 
could  vlsxialize  from  what  low  d^ths  of 
despondency  and  enslavement  Andrew  Furu- 
seth lifted  the  seaman  and  gave  him  the. 
status  of  a  man. 

Public  opinion  was  not  enough  to  save- 
seamen  from  the  Inhuman  treatment  I  have 
described.  Seamen  were  treated  even  worse 
than  the  galley  slaves  of  Bome  and  Greece. 
Primitive  people,  as  well  as  those  living  in 
medlevtJ  times  exerted  a  greater  demand  for 
fairness  and  Justice  for  galley  slaves  than  did 
the  more  civilized  people  of  more  recent 
times.  ^.) 

Sick  and  broken  galley  slaves  oould  not  be ; 
diunped  on  foreign  soil,  but  not  so  with  the 
imfortunate    seamen    of    the    commercial 
trader  of  recent  times. 

Even    as    early    as    In    the    times    of    the 
Phoenicians.  SOOO  B.  C  galley  slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  be  tiu-own  overboard  to  the 
sharks  and  could  not  be  stranded  and  de- ' 
sorted  on  alien  lands. 

Not  until  the  30th  centiiry  were  sesmen  ' 
considered  other  than  in  tite  nature  of 
chattels.  As  I  have  said  before.  Involuntary 
ser»lces  by  seamen  without  regard  to  human 
rights  was  not  only  sanctioned  bUt  was  com- 
pelled and  encouraged  by  ths  state  or  the  - 
law-  .  ..J 
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Not  until  18M  Whan  Andrtw  Furuseth 
Started  his  great  himianitarlan  work  to 
abolish  corporal  pimlsbmsnt  aboard  ship  did 
society  consider  a  seamsn  in  ths  nature  of  a 
human  being. 

Through  Ills  efforts  ths  ICaguire  bill  was 
proposed  abolishing  corporal  punishment 
aboard  ship. 

In  1808  during  the  Prestdexu:y  of  McKlnley, 
the  White  Act  was  enacted  which  resulted 
in  abolishing  lmi»-isonment  for  desertion, 
elimtnsting  corporal  punishment  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  providing  for  certain  rights 
for  seamen.  Including  the  right  to  draw  half 
wages  at  intermediary  ports  of  their  voyage. 

Andrew  Furuseth  continued  his  labors  and 
through  the  aid  of  his  very  dear  friend.  Sena- 
tor Robert  La  Follette  and  Congressman 
William  B.  Wilson,  further  benefits  were  at- 
tempted to  be  obtained  for  seamen. 

President  Taft  did  not  give  the  same 
friendly  ear  as  President  McKlnley  bad  given. 
The  first  bill  which  was  passed  providing  for 
benefits  to  seamen  died  beoauss  President 
Taft  refused  to  sign  It. 

The  opposition  of  shipowner  Interests  were 
eonsotldated  throughout  the  world  and  their 
power  was  so  great  that  It  is  believed  that 
It  was  through  this  concerted  opposition  of 
private  self-intereets  that  President  Taft  was 
persuaded  to  reject  the  bill  giving  seamen 
some  of  the  rights  MiJ^ed  by  diors  em- 
ployees. 

It  was  not  until  1916,  during  President 
Wilson's  time  that  real  progress  was  made  to 
the  end  that  conditions  aboard  ship  were 
taken  into  account. 

Prior  to  1916  seamen  oould  not  live  as 
human  beings.  They  were  denied  the  eco- 
nomic status  and  personal  Ilb«rty  which 
would  give  them  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  marry  and  raise  famUiss.  They  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  right 
to  vote. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  average 
wage  of  a  seaman  was  from  6  to  6  dollars 
a  week. 

Since  the  time  of  Andrew  Furuseth  and 
his  friends  In  Congress,  neunen's  rights  have 
been  recognised  by  socle^  throughout  the 
world. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  go  Into  specific  acts, 
such  as  the  Jcmes  Act  and  others.  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  from  no  rights  at  all  and 
from  the  position  of  a  chattel  belonging  to 
the  ship  the  same  as  any  other  piece  of  prop- 
erty, the  seaman  has  gradually  been  recog- 
nized as  a  human  being  bavlng  emotions 
and  feelings,  as  well  as  natural  rights. 

This  United  States  has  been  the  leader 
In  showing  the  wcn-ld  the  Justice  of  the 
seamen's  ca tise,  going  so  far  as  to  meet  the 
Jones  Act  which  was  revolutionary  in  Its 
effect,  giving  the  seamen  the  right  to  re- 
cover for  personal  Injuries  caused  through 
the  act  of  another  seaman  which  was  un- 
heard of  before  the  enactment  of  the  Jones 
Act. 

In  such  oountrlss  as  recoveries  were  per- 
mitted. It  was  only  if  you  showed  that  the 
damage  was  caused  through  a  physical  defect 
in  the  ship  or  an  injury  caused  by  a  superior 
officer  in  the  coxuve  of  his  employment. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
seamen  has  become  endeared  to  the  hearts 
of  seamen  throughout  the  world. 

Seamen  have  banded  together  Into  unions 
which  has  resulted  in  benefits,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  shipownMs  and  the 
International  maritime  Industry  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  give  you 
briefly  my  personal  experience  as  the  Ameri- 
can representative  of  the  Danish  Sailors  and 
Firemen's  Association. 

I  have  found  that  the  American  laws,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  foUowed  in  a  great 
measure  throughout  the  world,  have  enabled 
foreign  seamen  to  come  to  this  country  and 
be  treated  wHh  courtesy  and  consideration. 

The  American  hospitals  have  been  opened 
to  an  injured  seaman  for  treatment,  regard- 
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Of  race,  color.  natlonaUty.  or  pbMs  of 
Wrth.  ^^ 

The  American  Shores  provide  a  temporary 
homo  wl'Ji  all  human  rights  preserved  to 
them. 

X  am  sorry  to  say  that  reeenUy  the  right 
to  stay  in  this  covmtry  for  an  alien  T*«»»in 
has  been  limited  to  but  29  days,  but  we  are 
hopeftU  that  this  restriction  wiU  be  cor- 
rected so  that  the  men  who  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  American  boys  will  be  treated 
as  friends  and  welcome  visitors,  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  valor  in  their  Joint  war  effort. 

The  problem  of  the  seamen  who  are  now 
fortunately  working  collectively  through 
their  unions  is  far  from  solved.  Educational 
programs  and  further  legislation  Is  still  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

We  seamen  need  the  help  of  all  high- 
minded  persons  in  order  to  maintain  the 
position  first  secured  by  us  through  our  be- 
loved departed  Andrew  Furuseth.  and  then 
maintained  by  enlightened  lawmakers  and 
civic-minded  leaders.  :l^    . 

We  are  gratefiU  for  this  hcip  and  I  am 
swe  that  all  seamen  will  be  ever  thankful 
for  the  kind  attitude  toward  them  by  clvlll- 
aatlon  m  general  and  by  the  United  States 
In  particular  which  has  pem^tted  seamen  to 
escape  from  their  previous  plight  to  the  posi- 
tion Of  respectable  human  beings  and  cltl- 
sens  of  their  respective  nations. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  In  the  spirit  of  An- 
drew Furuseth  ever  be  vigilant,  lest  what  we 
have  won  for  seamen,  be  taken  away  from 
them. 

Vet  us  always  be  on  our  guard  agalnsv  re- 
actionaries, who,  unfortunately,  are  in  our 
midst,  whu  would  destroy  the  rights.  liberty, 
and  freedom  for  seamen,  to  which  attain- 
ment was  devoted  the  Ufe  of  Andrew  Furu- 
seth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  foUowing  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Clausen,  Silas  Blake  Axtell,  Esq.. 
of  New  York,  informally  spoke  to  those 
assembled  as  well  as  to  U^ose  of  the  ra- 
dio audience.    His  remarks  follow: 

The  nrlends  ol  Andrew  Furuseth  Legisla- 
tive Association  was  fonned  on  March  12, 
1039,  a  little  over  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Andrew  Furuseth.  Its  pmpose  Is  "to  main- 
tain the  Ideals  and  legislative  principles  of 
Andrew  Furuseth  for  seamen,  to  the  end 
that  operating  costs  of  foreign  vessels  may 
approximate  that  of  American  vessels." 

Having  learned  of  the  distinguished  serv- 
ices of  Fred  Clausen  to  the  seamen  of  his 
native  country,  Denmark,  in  advising  and 
assisting  them  to  obtain  Justice,  fair  wages. 
and  working  conditions,  the  tru&tees  of  the 
Friends  of  Andrew  Funiseth  Legislative  As- 
sociation invited  him  to  nudes  the  address 
this  year  in  memory  of  the  great  Norwegian 
who  came  to  America,  became  a  citiaen — and 
showed  Americans  how  to  evolute  men  from, 
a  condition  of  serfdom  to  a  condition  of  free- 
dom without  abusing  the  Judges,  the  legis- 
lators, or  the  public. 

At  this  time  we 'send  greetings  to  otir  dis- 
tinguished trustee,  Hon.  William  T>nman. 
senior  circuit  Judge  cf  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals.  Ninth  Circuit,  who  was 
oaUed  in  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and  who  ad- 
vised President  Wilson  that  ths  signing  of 
the  La  Follette  Seamen's  Act  would  remove 
from  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  the 
last  vestiges  of  Involuntary  servitude. 

We  send  greetings  to  that  great  labor  lead- 
er. Paul  Sharrenberg.  earlier  collaborator 
with  Furuseth  In  the  preparation  and  passage 
of  the  La  Follette  Seamen  h  Act,  who  Is  now 
Industrial  oommlSBioner  of  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomia. 

And  we  send  greetings  to  distinguished 
Amolcans  on  the  east  coast  ■  ths  Beverand 
James  C.  Healy.  of  the  Seaman's  Church  In- 
sCitate,  New  Tocfc.  and  Oarl  Lynch,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Bayonne  Times,  and  Cspt.  Wil- 
liam Oeiger,  and  others. 


Concerning  Fnd  Clausen',  we  say  be  haa 
performed  noble  services  tar  the  seamen  oC 
foreign  lands  who  are  engaged  on  foreign- 
flag  vessels  that  carry  mors  than  half  of  the 
cargoes  from  Amolcan  ports — ^in  intervening 
on  behalf  of  the  Danish  seamen  in  the  case 
of  Larsen  against  Lauritaen.  If  the  Uw  of 
the  sea  oonttnxies  to  bs  the  law  that  It  has 
been — where  seamen  can  obtain  Justice  by> 
applying  to  our  courts,  great  honor  will  he- 
reflected  on  Fred  Clausen. 

I  am  Impressed  that  the  humanity  of  Mr... 
Clausen,  who  has  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
change  the  provlalons  at  ths  McCarran  law,, 
which  have  filled  XUls  Island  with  hundre«li. 
if  not  thousands,  of  innocent  sesonen  who- 
hate  communism  and  all  Its  works  and  whom, 
the  Inunigration  officers  feel  compelled  un- 
der the  harsh  terms  of  the  McCarran  law  t» 
hold.  It  Is  a  shams  that  AmtrUsm,  the  home' 
of  liberty,  the  place  where  the  oppressed 
havs  always  ooow.  should  parallel  for  even 
30  days  the  harshness  of  the  regulations  tb»t 
have  emanated  from  the  Kremlin. 


The  Real  PoUic  Eaemy  m  tht  SootbwesC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


IN  THS  BOUSB  OF  REPRESENTAltVO     ' 

FridttV,  May  22.1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speal:'^ 
er.  under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  portions  of  an 
article  by  Allen  C.  Reed  coneeming 
scorpions  in  the  Southwest  and  whicti' 
said  article  appeared  in  the  Februarjp 
issue  of  Arizona  Hi^ways:  \ 

The  real  publlo  enemy  No.  1  of  the 
poisonous  animals  of  Arizona  Is  but  a  tiny 
arachnid:  the  scorpion.  Thou^  there  ars 
at  least  40  species  of  scorpions  found  ranging 
in  three-fourths  of  the  United  States,  in 
Canada  and  Mexico,  there  are  only  two 
known  lethal  ^lecles  and  both  of  them  are 
found  mostly  in  lower  areas  of  Arleona  and 
neighboring  States.  Though  theee  two  scor- 
pions, the  Centruroldes  sculpturatus  and 
the  Centruroldes  gertschi.  are  in  the  minctf- 
tty,  their  sting  can  be  most  SMlotis  and 
sven  deadly  to  children  or  adults  in  poat 
health  unless  prompt  treatment  is  admin- 
istered. An  Arlsona  department  of  healtht 
report,  covering  a  20-year  period  from  1838 
to  1948.  Etiowa  that  these  two  species  of 
scorpions  were  responsible  for  more  thaa 
twice  as  many  fatalities  as  all  other  veno- 
mous animals  in  Arizona  put  together,  ln<* 
eluding  rattlesnakes,  Gila  monsters,  blade 
rridow  spiders,  and  venomous  insects.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  SXMO  persons  in  Arl- 
Bona  are  stung  by  scorpions  each  year.  For- 
tunately, only  a  small  peroentsige  of  the 
scorptona  eneotmtered  are  the  dangerous 
type. 

Ths  stlnff  of  the  nonlethal  scorpion  causes 
primarily  a  local  reaction  such  as  swelling, 
painful  burning  feeling,  and  discoloration  at 
the  site  of  the  sting  and  sven  some  distance 
from  the  sting.  However,  under  ordinary 
dreumstanees  there  is  no  danger  from  .this 
venom  even  to  a  child.  A  sting  from  the 
lethal  species  produces  primarily  a  systemic 
reaction.  It  is  a  oonviilsant  neurottnln 
affecting  the  ilervons  syston  and  causii^r 
eonvulskms.  ^Ths  first  symptom  at  the  site 
of  the  sting  is  a  prickly  {^  sharpness,  which 
aaay  bsoome  qnlte  pttlnfid.  That  spot  be- 
comes hypersensitive  at  once  so  that  bump- 
ing it  causes  additional  tingling  sensations. 
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of  prlcklT  pin  lensation  and  nmnb- 
timTCla  from  tbe  ttlng  site  causing  a 
ivoody  faallng.  Some  people  have  experl« 
enoed  eevere  tIngUng  and  electric  ■ensattons 
thnmi^iout  their  entire  body.  One  wlio  has 
•spertaneed  the  sting  of  a  ground  Bcorpion 
and  that  of  a  centruroldes  species  will  never 
aalstake  tbe  feeling  produced  bj  one  at  tbe 
other.  For  purposes  of  identification  it  Is 
•rtremely  important  to  note  that  this  lethal 
venom  does  not  produce  a  swelling  or  dis- 
ooloration  at  the  site  of  the  sting. 
-  The  simple  ice  water  or  equivalent  cold 
treatment  as  described  at  the  close  of  this 
article  applied  promptly  will,  in  moat  eases. 
oCtoat  even  the  serloxu  effects  trotn  the  sting 
of  tbe  sculpturatus  and  gertachi.  In  the 
few  advanced  cases  where  first  aid  Is  not  ap- 
plied promptly  enough,  or  for  some  reason 
does  not  take  care  of  the  situation,  a  serum 
has  been  developed  which  has  invariably 
brought  Immediate  and  satisfactory  results. 
Tbe  story  of  this  serum  and  the  man  who 
made  it  possible  Is  worthy  of  relating  not 
only  for  its  own  value  as  a  successful  hu- 
manitarian conquest,  but  as  a  forerunner  to 
a  deeper  and  still  greater  qiiest  regarding  the 
study  of  somewhat  hopeful  effects  of  venoms 
In  the  treatment  of  mankind's  real  enemies, 
such  as  pc^io,  cancer,  arthritis,  etc. 

Extensive  scientific  research  with  venoms 
in  Arizona  has  revolved,  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  centiiry,  aroxind  the  dreams,  hopes  and 
labors  of  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Stahnke,  head  of  the 
department  of  biological  sciences  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Poisonous  Animals  Research  Labo- 
ratory at  Arizona  State  College.  Dr.  Stahnke 
came  west  from  Chicago  in  1938  to  make 
Arizona  his  home.  He  married  shortly  there- 
after and  by  the  time  his  first  child  was  a 
few  years  old  be  had  beard  of  a  number  of 
fatalities  among  children  from  scorpion 
sting.  This  caused  him  so  much  concern 
tbat  be  made  an  effort  to  find  out  all  he 
could  about  scorpions  and  the  best  from  of 
treatment  that  was  available  or  recommended 
for  victims  of  their  sting.  Information  was 
scarce  and  even  what  he  did  read  or  hear 
was  often  contradicted  by  other  sources  of 
Information.  MOst  alarming  of  all,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  sure  treatment  for  tbe 
sting  of  the  lethal  species. 

During  the  next  few  years.  Dr.  Stahnke 
collected  specimens  from  all  comers  of  the 
Southwest  and  through  careful  study  and 
sdentifle   observation    and   experimentation 
be  became  one  of  th?  beet  Informed  authori- 
ties on  scorpions  and  other  venomous  ani- 
mals of  the  Southwest.     In  recognition  of 
his  work  he  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  and  a 
bo«t  of  other  leading  indexes  covering  noted 
persons.     In  his  poisonous  animals  labora- 
tory at  Arizona  State  College  be  studied  ef- 
fects of  varlotis  venoms  on  the  bodily  func- 
tions of  laboratory  rats.    His  findings  in  ad- 
ministering   carefiilly    measvired    nonlethal 
doees  stirred  his  hopes  and  inoagination  to 
new  and  fascinating  heights.    Different  ven- 
oms react  In  different  ways.     Scorpion  ven- 
om, for  example,  reacts  as  a  particular  type 
of  nerve  stimulant.    In  controlled  doses  tbe 
doctor   feels   that   venom   might   hold   out 
great  therapeutic  possibilities  in  the  treat- 
zaent  of  polio  paralysis  by  gradually  stimu- 
lating the  dormant  nerves  and  miiscles.  en- 
couraging   them    to    function    again.      The 
reaction  of  venom  on  cancer  cells  is  being 
Btixtied  with  laboratory  rats  and  mice  and 
as  assistance  in  starting  this  effort  the  lab- 
cx^tory   received   a  96.000   grant   from  the 
Damon  Runyon  Foimdation. 

The  field  of  venom  therapy  Is  compara* 
tlvely  unexplored,  and  one  with  a  seeming 
vast  array  of  possibilities  in  the  treatment 
of  various  human  disorders.  However,  as  is 
usually  the  caae  when  new  fields  are  being 
pioneered,  there  was  the  ever-present  dis- 
couraging lack  of  sufficient  funds  needed  to 
obtain  the  necessary  costly  equipment  and 
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assistance.     Tliere   were   no  college   funds 
available  tat  such  research  so  it  was  neces- 
Inch  along  painfully  and  slowly  on 
IM^verbial  shoestring.    First  things  must 
and  a  serum  to  combat  the  effects 
letl^al  scorpion  sting  was  No.  1   on  Dr. 
'8  list. 

every  spare  moment  to  the  chal- 
iLnd  with  much  makeshift  laboratory 
.    most   of    it    laboriously    hand- 
le pushed  his  No.  1  dream  forward 
final  stage.    The  result  was  a  serum 
near -miracles  In  saving  lives  of 
who  had  been  stung  by  the  sculp- 
or  gertschi  and.  because  tbey  had 
first  aid  in  time,  were  in  the 
of  convulsion   preceding  death, 
a  world's  leading  authority  on 
venomt>us  animals  was  the  first  major  mile- 
his  career,  then  practically  wiping 
scorpion  hazard  of  the  Southwest 
second, 
^en  the  problem  was  not  completely 
All  the  years  that  went  into  study 
vendmous  animals  leading  up  to  scorpion 
antitoxin  were  of  little  avail  if  the  serum 
be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
su|)|>ly  the  entire  area   where  it  might 
be    needed.      Distances    in    the 
are    great    and    scorpion    venom 
:aBt.     A  child  stung  in  Tuma  would 
little  relief  from  a  vial  of  serum  in 
no  matter  how  excellent  the  senun 
^d  then,  lethal  scorpions  are  the  least 
In  the  State  and  10,000  live  ones  of 
woxild  be  required  each  year  to 
serum  for  all  the  possible   danger 
Arizona.     To  obtain  10,000  scorpions 
insurmoimtable  task  without  public 
Then,    even   if    the    people   of 
and  neighboring  States  heard  about 
nted,    there    was   still    no   satisfactory 
to  send  live  scorpions  to  the  labora- 
'  rbough  the  mails  were  fast  and  efll- 
XMtal  regulations  forbid   using   the 
the  transporting  of  live  scorpions, 
ihethods  of  shipment  proved  either  too 
ar  slow  or  the  packages  often  were 
lot  sun  long  enough  so  that  as  a  gen- 
scorpions   were   in   bad   shape   or 
u^on  arrival. 

effort  to  overcome  this  major  ob- 
conquering  the  scorpion,  by  obtaln- 
quantitles  of  them  as  a  venom 
for  serum  manufacture.  Dr.  Stahnke 
a  simple  lightweight  cylindrical 
tube  container  with  a  plastic  inner 
is  completely  airtight  and  escape- 
If  damaged  or  crushed.    Since  a 
could  easily  spend  a  week  in  such  a 
i»ntainer  and  suffer  no  ill  effects.  It 
answer  for  transporUtion  to  the 
laborat^  from  all  parts  of  the  State.    In  an 
modify  a  postal  regulation  which  all 
the  serum  program,  Dr.  Stahnke 
backing  of  many  interested  persons, 
the  Governor  of  Arizona  and  Arl- 
in  Washington,  the  Veterans 
Wars,  the  Postmasters'  Advisory 
,  the  Postal  Employees  Union  of 
and  many  others.     Senate  bill  1883 
introduced  to  "Permit  shipment  by 
live  scorpions  to  be  used  for  medical 
piuposes."    This  biU  Is  but  awaiting 
of    the   Postmaster   General,    and 
understanding,  cooperation,  and  en- 
wlll  surely  be  acted  upon,  open- 
way  not  only  for  adequate  serum 
but  for  f iirther  advancement  In 
of  venom  therapy, 
after  the  required  number  of  scor- 
collected  each  one  has  to  be  milked 
mom.  and  much  elaborate  and  ex- 
vpecially  desig^ned  laboratory  equlp- 
requlred  to  manufacture  the  serum 
scale.     The  venom  has  to  be 
md  then  all  moisture  content  re- 
Then  it  must  be  weighed  to  the  frac- 
a  miiugram  and  redlluted  with  a 
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known  quantity  of  dlstlUed  water.  In  small 
nonlethal  doses  It  Is  periodically  injected 
into  the  blood  stream  of  a  laboratory  animal 
until  an  immunity  is  built  up.  And  then  a 
small  amount  of  blood  is  drawn  from  the  im- 
munized animal,  and  through  more  Intricate 
sterile  processing  the  serum  separated  from 
the  red  corpuscles  Is  again  frozen,  dehy- 
drated, weighed,  and  bottled  for  distribution. 
The  laboratory  animals  in  this  case  are  cats, 
and  few  cats  have  a  softer  life.  Not  only  do 
tbey  enjoy  temperature-controlled  sanitary 
quarters  but  their  diet  is  balanced  and  ideal 
for  their  welfare.  The  gradual  periodic 
venom  doees  cause  them  little  or  no  discom- 
fort, and  the  only  contribution  they  are 
called  on  to  make  Is  an  occasional  blood 
donation,  no  more  bothersome  than  giving 
a  pint  of  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  is  for  a  hu- 
man being. 

In  the  spring  of  1951  the  Tucson  Dally 
Citizen,  hearing  of  the  serum  and  the  lack 
of,  funds  to  supply  the  State,  got  behind 
Dr.  Stahnke  and  put  on  a  campaign  to  ac- 
quaint the  citizens  of  Arizona  with  the  need 
for  scorpions  and  funds  through  donations 
to  put  the  serum  program  in  process.  At 
once  a  series  of  informative  news  items  and 
editorials  placed  the  problem  befwe  the 
public.  Response  was  Inunedlate  and  gen- 
erous. Temporary  scorpion  centers  were  set 
up  and,  while  donations  rolled  in  to  the 
Dally  Citizen,  quantities  of  scorpions  arrived 
daily  through  these  centers  to  the  laboratory 
in  Tempe.  Though  most  of  them  were  tho 
more  common  nonlethal  ground  scorpions, 
which  were  useless  in  the  manufacture  of 
sanmi.  they  were  valuable  for  the  venom 
therapy  program.  And  enough  sciilpturatus 
arrived  to  start  full-scale  operation. 

On  June  26.  1951,  the  Tucson  Dally  Cltl- 
Ben  Invited  Dr.  Stahnke  to  Tucson  to  reoalve 
a  check  for  $4,500  to  apply  on  the  procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  start  the  scrum 
manufacture  ball  rolling.  Two  days  later 
the  Arizona  State  Legislature  pass<>d  a  bill 
giving  an  appropriation  of  91.500  to  finance 
a  year's  manufacture  of  serum.  Dr.  Stahnke, 
in  appreciation  of  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  this  newspaper  and  the  dttzens  of  Arizona 
who  contributed  to  the  cause,  took  with  him 
to  Tucson  the  only  two  prevloxis  vials  of 
senmi  be  possessed  and  presented  them  to 
the  Tucson  health  center. 

Almost  like  a  dramatic  climax  to  a  story. 
3  days  later  little  4-year-old  Rachel  Barraza, 
of  Tucson,  got  up  from  her  nap  and  started 
to  get  dressed  for  a  party.  As  she  picked  up 
her  shoe  a  tiny  straw-oolored  scorploo 
dropped  out  and  stung  her  on  the  thumb. 
She  was  rushed  to  a  hospital  but  in  only  a 
few  minutes  the  child  was  experiencing  the 
specific  symptoms  of  a  fatal  dose  of  venom. 
Suddenly  the  doctor  recalled  having  read  In 
the  paper  of  the  serum  presented  to  the  Tuc- 
son health  center  a  few  days  before  by  Dr. 
Stahnke.  The  poUce  were  notified  and  a 
motorcycle  patrolman  rushed  the  serum 
from  the  medical  center  to  the  hospital 
where  it  was  administered  to  the  ptatlent. 
In  a  short  time  Rachel  was  relaxed  and  over 
the  crisis. 

Today  in  the  refrigerator  of  Dr.  Stahnke's 
laboratory,  where  only  two  tiny  lifesaving 
vials  of  antlvenin  once  stood  as  guardians 
of  life  provided  they  could  get  to  the  patient 
In  time,  there  are  trays  and  trays  of  freeb 
serum  available  to  any  doctor  or  hoapltal 
throughout  the  State  where  they  are  needed, 
free  for  the  requesting.  In  this  dehydrated 
state  the  serum  is  good  for  5  years  and  all 
that  Dr.  Stahnke  asks  in  return  is  that  a 
simple  medical  report  form  be  filled  out  ex- 
plaining when  and  how  the  serum  was  used 
and  the  resulta.  When  this  form  arrives  in 
the  laboratory  a  new  supply  of  serum  Is  auto- 
matically shipped  to  the  sender. 

These  little  vials  of  lifesaving  serum  placed 
throughout  the  State  are  each  a  proud  mon- 
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nment  to  a  scientist  who.  facing  a  common 
fear,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  conquered  It 
for  tbe  benefit  of  his  fellow  men.  This  ac- 
compllstunent  he  takes  in  stride  and  never 
misses  a  step  in  his  ceaseless  effort  to  search 
for  Important  scientific  and  humanitarian 
benefits  in  his  field  and  to  spread  knowledge 
and  useful  Information  on  this  subject 
through  an  media  available  to  him.  With 
his  busy  schedule  at  Arizona  State  College, 
not  only  as  a  professor  of  zoology  Is  he  en- 
couraging a  new  set  of  future  scientists,  but 
through  radio,  television,  motion  picture, 
suthorshlp,  and  personal  lecture  he  Is  con- 
stantly disburstng  much-needed  fact  and 
understanding  concerning  the  many  and 
^most  interesting  creatures  of  the  Southwest 
which,  as  a  whole,  are  so  poorly  understood. 
As  a  result,  thousands  of  persons  are  dis- 
covering that  some  of  the  desert  creatures 
they  have  dreaded  most  are  completely  harm- 
less. They  learn  simple  precautions  m 
avoiding  contact  with  the  few  animals  that 
can  do  harm,  and  the  proper  steps  to  take 
in  the  event  of  accidental  contact  with  re- 
sulting sting  or  bite.  This  understanding 
Kduces  the  wanton  slaughter  of  many  species 
of  harmless  snakes,  lizards,  and  Insects  which 
are  actually  very  beneficial  to  man  In  nature's 
scheme. 

OccaElonally  voluntary  contributions  come 
to  the  laboratory  from  grateful  parenU  of  a 
child  whose  life  has  been  saved  by  the  senmi 
with  the  request  that  this  money  be  used 
to  make  more  serum  for  others  and  to  fur- 
ther the  work  In  venom  therapy.  Though 
voluntary  assistance  aids  immeasurably  In 
advancing  fiirther  research  in  venom 
therapy,  to  Dr.  Stahnke  the  greatest  encour- 
agement of  all  for  his  tireless  efforts  and 
accompUshmants  and  the  greatest  stimula- 
tion to  push  forward  In  this  relatively  new 
field  In  spite  of  a  discoiu-aging  lack  of  time, 
assistance,  and  equipment  are  the  heart- 
warming letters  he  receives  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"DXAX  Da.  Stabnkz:  On  September  M  my 
year -old  son  was  stung  by  a  scorpion.  In 
my  excitement  all  I  knew  to  do  was  to  get 
him  to  tbe  hospital  quickly.  In  Just  a  few 
minutes  after  we  got  there,  be  was  In  con- 
vulsions. Our  doctor  was  called,  and  In  the 
meantime  ice  packs  applied.  When  the  doc- 
tor arrived,  he  gave  medication,  and  the 
baby  did  not  respond  at  all.  It  was  then  the 
doctor  said  bs  would  try  your  serum,  for  the 
first  time.  Thanks  to  you.  and  your  price- 
less efforts,  my  baby  Is  aUve,  af ter  S  bours 
of  hard  wg>it»t<g 

"Please  accept  my  most  hiunble  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing. 
"Sincerely. 

"Mrs.  Paxname  Whsblb. 
Thoenix,  Axb." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDT 

or  KicBiaAjt 

IN  THE  HODSX  OF  SEPRB8XNTATIVS9 

Thursday,  Maw  21, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the 
Interest  rates  on  loans  made  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Irom  2  percent  to  4  percent  lioaejoaw 
costs  the  Oovemment  at  least  ZV*  per- 
cent, and  administrattye  oosts  undoubt- 
edly make  the  total  In  excess  of  the  4 
percent  the  bill  suggests. 


This  2-percent  rate  has  remained  im- 
changed  since  1936.  No  one  can  argue 
that  this  is  a  fair  figure  today.  The 
Oovemment  should  not  be  loaning 
money  at  a  rate  of  interest  so  low  as  to 
amount  to  an  additional  subsidy  paid 
for  by  taxpayers  generally.  It  should  be 
placed  on  a  businesslike  basis  or  dis- 
continued. 


The  Uoitea  Stales  Is  a  Low-Tariff  NaUoa 


EXTENSION  OF  RESdARKS 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  nSHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Thursday,  May  21. 1953 

Mr.PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  confusion  and  misinforma- 
tion on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  tiiat 
I  am  inserting  in  tbe  Rkcosd  a  very 
timely  and  informative  article  pub- 
lished in  the  May  issue  of  the  Monthly 
Digest  by  Stevenson.  Jordan  It  Harrison, 
Inc.,  management  engineers.  Here  the 
facts  are  disclosed  which  completely  re- 
fute the  widespread  propaganda  that 
the  United  States  is  a  high-tariff  Na- 
tion. As  we  approach  this  important 
subject,  let  us  at  least  be  realistic  about 
the  facts.  Those  facts  are.  as  this  ar- 
ticle reveals,  that  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  lowest  tariff  countries  in  the 
world.  There  are  fewer  trade  barriers 
here  than  in  any  of  the  other  major  ex- 
porting nations. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
encourage  world  trade,  but  trade  is  a 
two-way  street.  It  involves  rules  of  fair 
competition.  It  Involves  rules  of  reci- 
procity. And  it  involves  American  jobs 
and  the  American  standard  of  living. 
Just  as  it  involves  Briti^  jobs  and  Brit- 
ish staiKlard  of  living  in  that  country, 
for  example.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  the  American  standard 
of  living  or  need  to  apologize  for  it. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  seem  to  ridi- 
cule It  and  belittle  its  Importance  when 
they  talk  of  international  trade. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  article  rei erred  to: 

Otnt  Foamnf  Tbaob 

The  slogan  "Tt-ade.  not  aid"  apparently 
was  originated  by  R.  A.  Butler.  British  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  It  has  been  exten- 
sively spread  in  this  country  through  pub- 
licity in  the  newspapers  and  over  the  radio 
and  television  and  throxigh  speeches  and 
articles  by  prominent  Industrialists  and 
^onomists. 

The  theme  of  the  slogan  Is  that  the  coun- 
tries that  are  receiving  financial  aid  from 
the  United  States  should  be  given  an  op- 
portimlty  to  repay  us  in  the  form  of  goods. 
The  American  people  would  thus  be  reUeved 
of  the  burden  of  giving  away  several  billions 
of  dollars  every  year  in  the  form  of  goods 
for  which  payment  cannot  be  made  and  the 
people  of  foreign  countries  would  have  ths 
means  with  which  to  buy  tbe  surpliu  jvo- 
ductlon  of  American  Industries. 

The  purposes  of  tbe  people  in  foreign  na- 
tions who  advocate  "trade,  not  aid"  are  (1) 
to  obtain  unrestricted  aooess  to  tbs  great 
mass  markets  at  ths  Ubited  BtiAm,  and  (2) 


to  obtain  American  dollars  because  they  are 
freely  convertible  into  any  other  currency, 
and  no  other  nation's  currency  is. 

The  motivation  of  Americans  who  are  ad- 
vocating the  idea  of  a  further  lowering  or 
the  elimination  of  our  Import  duties  and  of 
the  removal  of  other  restrictions  upon  Im- 
porto  is  varied.  Mainly,  the  purpose  is  to 
maintain  and  eventually  expand  our  present 
high  level  of  exporta.  Incidentally,  it  is  to 
lessen  the  present  heavy  Intrden  of  financial 
aid  to  foreign  nations. 

The  present  hearings  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  Simpson  bUl 
(H.  R.  4294) ,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  ex- 
tend and  to  change  in  several  ways  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  the  debates  which  will 
follow  it,  will  draw  further  attention  to  the 
Issue  of  a  more  or  less  liberal  tariff  policy  for 
the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower  has  asked  Congrea 
to  extend  the  Ttade  Agreementa  Act  for  X 
year  "with  adequate  cafeguards"  for  domes- 
tic industry,  and  he  has  suggested  that  a 
commission  be  appointed  to  study  the  entire 
question  of  our  foreign  trade  during  that 
year.  He  also  has  urged  passage  of  customs 
simplification,  more  offshore  procurement. 
and  studies  of  the  means  to  Increase  private 
United  States  investment  overseas  and  pur- 
chases of  raw  materials  that  are  In  short 
supply. 

In  a  speech  In  New  York  on  May  7  he  saM: 
"Now,  of  course,  in  this  exchange  of  goods 
we  want  to  see  it  grow  vrider  and  bigger  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  •  •  •  We  know  well  that 
in  all  cases  we  cannot  permit  a  complete  and 
unregulated  flow  of  goods  into  this  country, 
but  the  job  you  have  given  your  servants 
in  Washington  is  to  regulate  that  trade  so 
as  to  keep  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  our 
poUtical  position  as  well  as  strength  in  the 
world,  as  weU  as  our  economic  position  ati 
home."  I 

These  statements,  we  believe,  sre  sensible 
and  sound.  However,  they  leave  open  the 
question  cf  what  are  "adequate  safeguards'* 
and  of  how  an  increase  in  the  exchange  at 
goods  can  best  be  acoompllsbed. 

A  sound  decision  regarding  the  question  la 
of  vital  impwtanoe  to  the  American  people. 
We  believe  tbat  what  is  Involved  and  the 
facts  which  are  pertinent  to  tbe  Issue  aro 
not  imderstood  by  enough  people  in  this 
country.  In  this  Issue  we  will  discuss  tbo 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  "Ttade^ 
Mot  Aid"  slogan,  and  of  the  free-trade  pro- 
posals which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  present 
some  facta  which  are  pertinent  to  the  que** 
tl^ 

''^»  realise  tbat  the  subject  Is  a  hl^ily 
controversial  one  and  tbat  soany  Intelligent 
peoi^  hold  conflicting  opinions  about  it, 
and  tbat  many  of  our  readers  will  strongly 
disagree  with  our  opinions.  We  hope  they 
will  not  resent  our  discussion  of  tbe  ques- 
tion and  will  consider  carefully  the  facta  w« 
wlU  present.  Our  only  purpose  Is  to  bring 
akout  a  more  general  understanding  of  tba 
facts  and  of  their  significance.  ^ 

We  beUeve  that  this  is  essential  to  a  sountf 
national  decision  as  to  what  our  foreign* 
trade  policy  should  be.  T 

THS  BASIC  AflBXTMmONS  Or  TR>  SSVOCATSS  OT 

"raAWt,  KOT  am" 

1.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  United  States'hM 
brought  the  world  to  grief  throxigh  Its  blghMi 
tariff  policy. 

The  fact  Is  tbat  our  total  import  trade  la 
burdened  lass  beavUy  by  tariffs  than  are  tb» 
Importa  of  any  other  of  the  leading  tradlog 
nations  of  tbe  world.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1651,  ending  at  various  dates,  tbe  ratios  of 
duties  In  various  countries  to  all  of  their 
imports,  according  to  data  of  tbe  American 
Tariff  League,  were:  United  States,  4  J  per- 
cent; Canada.  7.4  psrcent;  Itanoe,  10.(  per- 
osnt;  Wsstsm  Oennany,  S4  percent;  Ireland. 
13.2  percent;  It^,  S.6  percent;  Bwltserland, 


I 
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8.1  percent:  7\irkey.  12.5  percent;  United 
iringtinm.  25.6  percent;  Belgium.  2St  percent; 
Denmark.  1.7  percent;  NetherlandB,  4.8  per- 
cent. Tbe  average  for  15  coiintrles  of  free 
Europe  (excluding  Iceland.  Avutrla.  and 
Spain,  for  which  figures  were  not  avail- 
able) was  13.1  percent. 

In  1052.  of  the  total  of  $10,745  mUUon 
of  United  States  Imports.  t6.257  million,  or 
68  percent,  came  in  duty-free.  The  amount 
of  duty  paid  on  dutiable  imports  was  12.8 
percent  of  value.  This  was  the  lowest  aver- 
age rate  on  dutiable  goods  since  1937.  We 
have  reduced  our  average  tariff  rate  on  duti- 
able goods  since  1036  about  54  percent  (from 
26.8  percent  in  1936  to  12.8  percent  in  1962). 
Reductions  have  been  made  in  all  15  of  the 
Tariff  Act  classifications — from  a  low  of  33 
percent  on  simdries  to  a  high  of  71  percent 
on  spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages. 

There  are  about  500  Items  covered  by  rates 
above  60  percent,  and  several  hundred 
others  at  rates  from  25  to  50  percent,  out 
of  a  total  of  3.500  covered  items,  but  on  the 
greatest  number  the  rates  are  below  the 
12.8-percent  average. 

There  are  other  forms  of  trade  barriers  that 
are  being  extensively  used  by  other  coun- 
tries, but  very  much  less  or  not  at  all  by  the 
United  States,  such  as  import  licenses,  ex- 
change controls,  bilateral  trading  arrange- 
ments. Import  quotas,  embargoes. 

2.  It  is  said  that  the  producers  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  foreign  competition,  since  they 
are  the  most  efficient  producers  in  the  world 
because  of  superior  productive  equipment 
and  mass-production  methods.. 

The  fact  is  that  American  buslnees  man- 
ager* do  not  fear  or  want  to  restrict  fair 
competition. 

The  primary  Justification  for  maintaining 
protective  tariffs  Is  that  competition  is  not 
fair  when  the  cost  of  labor  required  to  pro- 
duce a  commodity  represents  a  major  cost 
factor  and  the  wages  paid  to  the  workers  who 
produce  that  commodity  in  foreign  countries 
are  very  much  less  than  the  wages  paid  In 
the  United  States  to  produce  a  similar  com- 
modity. Probably  we  have  a  lower  cost  of 
production  than  have  foreign  manuf  actxirers 
for  many  commodities  that  are  produced  by 
mass-prod\ictlOD  methods  and  by  special  ma- 
chinery, the  high  cost  of  which  is  Justified 
only  by  mass-mai^et  demand,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles and  tires.  Increasing  our  Imports 
of  such  products  woiUd,  of  course,  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  domestic  demand  and  raise 
our  coets  of  production  and  distribution. 

The  facts  about  comparable  wage  rates, 
working  hours,  living  conditions,  interna- 
tional exchange  rates,  and  many  other  things 
which  affect  the  question  of  the  fairness  of 
competition  are  not  generally  known,  (h-  they 
are  disregarded  by  those  who  say  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competl- 
tkm.  Nor  Is  It  realised  by  tbe  public  that 
a  very  large  part  of  our  total  production  Is 
not  the  output  of  huge  factories  which  utilize 
machinery  that  is  far  more  efficient  than  that 
Osed  in  foreign  countries. 

Kven  huge  companies  like  du  Pont.  General 
Xaectric.  and  Westinghouse  are  unable  to  use 
mass-production  methods  or  special  machin- 
ery for  many  ot  their  numerous  products  and 
would  have  a  serious  labor  cost  handicap  tf 
the  duty  on  such  products  was  removed,  or 
even  seriously  lowered. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  we  quote 
the  following  statement  recently  made  by 
the  President  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Co., 
Mr.  Owllym  A.  Price:  "At  least  nine  Euro- 
pean countries  are  now  competing  for  the 
limited  voltmie  of  Government  purchases  of 
heavy  power  equipment.  These  tallormade 
Items,  requiring  thousands  of  hours  of  highly 
skilled  labor,  can  be  made  much  cheaper 
In  countries  where  labor  coets  are  far  below 
the  average  |2  an  hour  received  by  American 


workmm."  He  said  that  fwelgn  firms  bad 
been  a  rarded  6  of  16  orders  for  heavy  power 
equlpDient.  In  dollar  volume,  these  awards 
represented  42  percent  of  the  total  amount 
mox  ey  Involved.  Two  other  projects  now 
represent  10  percent  of  this  country's 
Anual  manufacturing  capacity  for 
vheel  generators.  The  loss  of  these 
I  ;ould  mean  more  than  a  month's  shut- 
all  United  States  facilities  in  this 
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many  products  which  account  for 

emplo3rment    in    this    country. 

of  production  of  similar  products 

co\m  tries  differ   little  from  our 

and  are  equally  efficient.    The  costs 

materials  used  and  the  efficiency  of 

may  be  about  the  same.     This  is 

with  rayon   and   various  textiles. 

ind  many  other  products.     Yet  the 

prices  in  different  countries  vary 

with  ovirs  being  the  highest.     Slan- 

cf  more  than  125  different  prod- 

bilieve  that  they  would  be  unable  to 

1  orelgn    prices   for    their   products    if 

tariff  rates   were   lowered   subetan- 

Some  of  them  say  that  present  rates 

low.  and  that  they  are  being  seii- 

damaged. 

»et  differences  are  due  mainly  to  dlf- 

in  the  wages  paid.    As  is  well  known. 

pay   and   living  standards   in    the 

States  are  considerably  higher  than 

of  any  other  country. 

earnings  in  various  foreign  coun- 

a  percent   of  those  in  the  United 

in  1950,  published  in  the  February 

llonthly  Labor  Review  of  the  United 

Sepaitment  of  Labor,  were  as  follows: 
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Percent 

Canadii 65 

Cxecho  ilovakia.   Denmark.    Finland. 
Norv  ay.      Sweden.      Switzerland. 

Grea;   Britain 25  to  37 

Prance,      Germany.     Htmgry,     Ire- 
land   19  to  24 

Austrlq.    Netherlands 13  to  18 


of  pay  were  even  lower  In  Italy  and 

n    and   other   Asiatic    countries.      A 

-Hill      publication.      How      Factory 

Live  Around  the  World,  July  1947, 

following    straight-time    hoiu-ly 

pay  In  April  1947  of  screw-machine 

converted  to  the  exchange  rate  of 

money   at    that    time:    Italy.    16 

China.  9  cents;  India,  11  cents;  the 

States.  81.46. 

wage  data  published  In  the  Statls- 
Si^pplement  of  the  International  Labor 
of  Jvtij  1952.  converted  to  dollar  val- 
(^urrent  rates  of  exchange,  it  appears 
October  1951  male  textile  spinners 
per  hour  on  an  average  in  Belgium, 
in  West  Germany,  25  cents;  in  Eng- 
cents;  in  Holland,  24  cents;  In  Swe- 
cents;  in  the  United  States,  $1.30. 
same  period,  machinists  were  eam- 
equlvalent  of  28  cents  an  hour  in 
32  cents  in  Germany;  43  cents  in 
;   86  cents  in  Sweden;   and  in  the 
Btates.  from  81  to  82. 
G.   Parker,   president   of  B3mberly- 
.,  manufacturers  of  writing  paper, 
a  recent  conference  board  meeting 
ptfxluction  of  a  certain  type  of  paper 
company's  plant  was  on  machines 
the  same  in  size,  speed,  and 
as  machines  in  Sweden  making  a 
paper,  with  production  almost 
Each  machine  had  a  crew  of  four 
said,  "In  1948,  the  American  ma- 
roxir-man  crew  drew  a  total  of  85.10 
while  the  four  men  on  the  Swed- 
drew  82.02  per  hour.     This  re- 
a  labor  cost  per  ton  for  the  United 
of  88.37  and  for  the  Swedish  mill 
or  a  net  dUferentlal  in  favor  of  the 
mill  for  the  machine  room  alone  ol 
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83.63,  or  132  percent  more  than  the  Swedish 
cost."  He  said  that  at  present  the  American 
crew  Is  receiving  more  than  $10  per  hour  aa' 
against  approximately  $4  per  hour  for  the 
Swedish  crew.  He  also  said  that  the  same 
difference  exists  all  through  the  paper  mill. 

Ilr.  Parker  said  also:  "The  comparison  of 
capital  costs  is  equally  disadvantag^us  to 
the  American  Industry.  Capital  costs  in 
Burc^pe  are  less  than  half  what  they  are 
here.  Before  the  war,  a  typical  paper  ma- 
chine cost  In  Norway  or  Sweden  $350,000 
to  $400,000.  The  same  machine  cost  here 
$1  million.  Today,  the  discrepancy  is  even 
greater." 

He  also  said:  "Incidentally,  it  would  re- 
quire not  much  capital  expense  to  speed 
up  the  Swedish  machine  (with  which  he  had 
made  comparisions)  so  that  it  wovild  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  as  the  American  ma- 
chine." 

Mr.  Parker  said  further:  "Almost  half  the 
mills  in  the  United  SUtes  •  •  *  do  not 
produce  their  own  pulp  and  miist  buy  their 
pulp  in  the  market.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, a  major  portion  of  market  pulp  is 
imported,  because  pulp  was  placed  on  the 
free  list  more  than  40  years  ago.  If  tariffs 
on  finished  paper  are  eliminated.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  an  immediate  move- 
ment toward  building  new  paper  mills  out- 
side of  the  United  States  to  make  tise  of 
the  pulp  now  exported.  We  will  then  im- 
port the  paper  instead  of  the  pulp  (with 
resultant  loss  of  many  Jobs) .  In  the  mean- 
time, some  300  mills  In  this  country  will 
have  to  go  out  of  bxisinees  unless  they  can 
develop  their  own  pulp  supply."  (Note. — 
Even  if  they  could  do  so.  they  might  not 
be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  mills,  with 
their  lower  labor  costs.) 

Mr.  Parker  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
average  rate  of  duty  collected  in  1962  on 
all  paper  items  imported,  excluding  all  duty- 
free imports,  was  8.8  percent,  and  that  of 
the  61  classifications  of  dutiable  paper  and 
board,  48  have  had  cuts  of  50  to  75  percent 
from  the  1930  rate;  12  have  had  cuts  of  25 
to  40  percent,  and  only  1  Item  has  not  been 
reduced. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 

or  MOKTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday,  May  22, 1953 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
introduced  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Pish,  from 
New  York,  and  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  its  tri- 
ennial meeting  at  Philadelphia  on  May 
8,  1953: 

Whereas  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
instituted  to  preserve  our  hard-worn  liber- 
ties and  independence  secured  by  the  sac- 
rifices of  our  ancestors;  and 

Whereas  our  own  freedom  and  that  of  the 
free  world  is  threatened  by  the  dangerous, 
appalling,  and  evU  conspiracy  of  world  com- 
munism; and 

Whereas  these  Communist  conspirators 
owe  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  and 
must  be  publicly  exposed  irrespective  of  pro- 
fession or  occupation  and  should  in  no  way 
be  protected  from  constitutional  investiga- 
tions by  congressional  committees  seeking  to 
write  sound  and  constructive  legislation  or 
from  exposure  aa  enemies  from  within  who 
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advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  republioaa 
form  of  government  by  force  and  violence: 
Therefore  be  it 

lUaolved.  That  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati (the  oldest  patriotic  organlaatlon  la 
the  United  States,  founded  by  the  oOloers  of 
Washington's  army  in  1783  and  presided  ova- 
as  president  general  by  George  Waahlngton 
from  its  Inception  to  bis  death  in  17B0)  at 
Its  triennial  meeting  held  In  Philadelphia 
on  May  8.  1953.  endorses  the  right  and  duty 
of  Congress  and  the  Judiciary  to  investigate 
all  Communists  and  subversive  activities  and 
to  expose  such  Communists  as  enemies  of 
our  country  and  to  use  every  legitimate  and 
constitutional  means  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  Federal.  State,  and  other  instnmientall- 
tles  of  government;  and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  president  general  trans- 
mit a  cc^y  of  this  reeolutlon  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Vice  President.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Speaker  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives.  Secretary  of 
State.  Attorney  General,  and  to  the  chairmen 
of  congressional  committees  Investigating 
Communist  activltisa  in  the  United  States. 


Helb  Caayoa  Daa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  wsaBmeToir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRE8ENTATTVXS 

Friday,  May  22. 19S3 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article  by 
Lowell  Mellett.  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  May  7.  and  a  letter  written 
by  the  Honorable  Clarence  C.  Dill,  which 
was  published  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Dill  is  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  \a  a  foremost  authority 
on  the  Pacific  Northwest's  hydroelectric 
program. 

The  article  and  letter  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  May  7.  1953] 

A  Happt  Dat  IK  AuGuan.  MAtm — Ahitoal 
MxrriNo  or  Idaho  Powxb  Co.  Hxu>  Twatt 
Follows  AmtoxjifCEMnrr  or  Girr  Ftoai 
Secxxtabt  McKat 

(By  Lowell  MeUett) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Idaho  Pow«r 
Co..  held  yesterday,  must  have  been  a  Joyous 
occasion.  The  company  had  Just  been  as- 
sured that  the  Government  Is  prepared  to 
turn  over  to  it  the  immense  power  poten- 
tial of  the  Snake  River  along  the  Idaho- 
Oregon  border;  that  this  administration  Is 
abandoning  plans  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration for  a  great  power,  flood-control,  and 
Irrigation  project  at  Hells  Canyon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  McKay  had  annoimced 
that  his  Department  had  withdrawn  its  In- 
terventioa  in  the  company's  a];q;>lleatlon  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  license 
to  dam  the  river  at  a  place  called  Oxbow. 
Former  Secretary  Oscar  Chapman  had  Inter- 
vened to  protect  the  Hells  Canyon  project, 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  if  the  Oxbow 
installation  goes  through. 

Whether  the  Joy  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
was  shared  by  the  people  ot  Idaho  Is  not  so 
certain.  For  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  Is  not, 
as  you  might  think,  a  local  enterprise,  an 
association  of  Idaho  eltiaens.  Its  principal 
stockholders  are  resldenU  of  New  York  and 


Boston.  It  la  a  SUte  of  Maine  corporation. 
lUs  weekt  happy  gathering  occurred  In 
AugiisU,  Maine,  as  required  by  the  corpo- 
ration charter. 

To  the  degree  that  the  Government's  de- 
cision la  a  case  of  cooperating  with  a  State, 
In  line  with  the  Presldentls  expressed  pur- 
poee.  the  cooperation  would  seem  to  be  with 
Maine.  New  York,  and  Masaachuaetta.  rather 
than  Idaho. 

His  action.  Secretary  McKay  said,  had 
been  cleared  with  the  President.  So  the 
latter  perhaps  had  forgotten  his  promise  to 
the  people  of  the  Northwest.  In  a  speech  in 
Seattle  during  the  campaign,  he  said,  "Power 
deveiofwient  in  the  Northwest  must  and  wiU 
go  forward.  In  this  continuing  program,  the 
Federal  Government  wiU  play  its  fuU  part." 

The  fuU  part  at  the  Government,  it  now 
appears,  wUl  be  to  allow  private  interests  to 
exploit  as  much  of  ttM  public  domain  as  they 
may  find  profitable,  regardless  of  any  larger 
considerations.  A  larger  consideration  in 
this  instance  is  the  amount  of  power  to  be 
developed  on  the  Snake  River.  The  North- 
west needs  all  the  power  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. Hells  Canyon,  it  is  estimated,  woiild 
deliver  three  times  as  much  power  as  Oxbow. 

Another  consideration  is  fiood  control.  As 
a  principal  tributary  of  the  Coliunbia.  the 
Snake  has  been  a  principal  contributor  to 
the  fioods  that  ravage  the  Columbia  Valley 
from  time  to  time.  Hells  Canyon  could  pro- 
vide a  storage  basin  of  such  magnitude  as  tj 
▼irtiiaUy  eUminate  future  floods.  It  was 
expected  to  do  for  the  Columbia  Basin  what 
the  dams  on  the  upper  Tennessee  have  done 
for  that  region. 

The  Government  has  some  Interest  in  flood 
control — or  it  has  had  In  the  past — but  a 
State  of  Maine  corporation  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  take  a  similar  interest,  not  in  any  such 
far  away  neighborhood.  Tbe  same  appUes  to 
Irrigation.  These  things  pay  for  themselves 
In  the  coiirae  of  time,  of  course,  but  hardly 
fast  enough  to  attract  New  York  and  Boston 
Investors. 

Pinal  decision  on  the  Oxbow  application 
by  the  Power  Commission  is  to  be  made  in 
July,  but  in  the  light  of  the  Commission's 
present  makeup  and  at  the  admlnistraUon's 
attitude,  the  likelihood  of  Its  rejection  is 
small.  Other  interveners  in  opposition,  how- 
ever, are  not  foUowing  Mr.  McKay's  example. 
They  include  the  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Association  of 
REA  Cooperatives.  These  organizations  have 
indicated  their  intention  to  make  sure  the 
full  story  of  the  administration's  latest  give- 
away in  the  fleld  of  natural  resources  U 
made  a  matter  of  public  record. 

inom  the  Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer] 
HcLU  Canton  Dam 
To  the  Po6T-lHTiixiGENcxa: 

Governor  Langley's  glorification  of  Secre- 
tary McKay's  desertion  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  site  would  be  amiising  if  the  loss  of 
the  dam  would  not  be  so  tragic.  He  boasts 
that  the  N(»thwest  will  save  8300.000.  What 
wUl  the  Northwest  lose  If  the  dam  Is  not 
built? 

First  Is  the  surrendo'  to  the  private  power 
interests.  That  alone  adds  substantially  to 
the  movement  for  higher  power  rates  which 
are  certain  to  come  instead  of  a  continuation 
of  the  present  low  power  rates. 

Second,  the  loss  of  a  half  million  kilowatts 
of  prime  power  production  in  the  canyon 
itseU. 

Third,  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  kilowatts  of  prime  power  at  the  8  dams 
below  Hells  Canyon.  4  on  the  Snake  and  4 
on  the  Columbia  that  woiild  be  firmed  up 
by  the  storage  at  Hells  Canyoo.  Only  higher 
cost  steam  power  could  firm  up  their  pro- 
duction without  storage. 


Secretary  McKay's  statement  Is  even  more 
specloue.  He  adds  the  cost  of  the  four  dams 
on  the  lower  Snake  as  a  reason  for  abandoning 
Hells  Canyon  and  says  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
will  provide  additional  power  soon.  That 
recalls  the  old  arguments  against  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  namely,  that  the  bilUons  which 
the  nine  dams  below  Coulee  would  cost 
should  be  considered  a  part  of  that  dam's 
cost.  Opponents  then  cited  the  savings  to 
tbe  Northwest  if  private  companies  were 
allowed  to  build  at  Kettle  Falls  and  near 
Nortbport. 

O  ye  men  of  little  faith.  Tou  live  only 
for  present  profits.  Tou  would  sell  tbe  herit- 
age by  which  luiborn  generations  could  have 
low-cost  power  in  southern  Idaho  for  all  the 
people.  You  delay  development  of  vast  phos- 
phate deposits  in  southern  Idaho  and  Utah 
with  low-cost  power  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
phosphate  to  farmers. 

Supporters  of  Hells  Canyon  should  fight 
on.  Sooner  than  they  realize,  we  may  have 
a  different  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a 
ne<v  Congress  whose  leaders  wiU  save  the 
greatest  power  and  storage  site  on  the  Snake 
River  for  the  use  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Clakencs  C.  Dtlu 

Sfokakb. 


Lei  tbe  People  Be  Heard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  HKW  JCB8ET 

IN  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  southern  New  Jersey  have  ex- 
pressed, during  the  last  few  days,  an 
urgent  demand  to  "be  heard  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  before  he  approves 
the  plan  of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority to  increase  the  toll  rates  on  the 
Philadelphia -Camden  Bridge  by  25  per- 
cent 

This  demand  is  made  because  of  a  firm 
conviction  tliat  the  increase  is  unjusti- 
fied, unnecessary,  and  decidedly  unfair 
to  the  public  who  use  the  bridge. 

The  appeal  for  a  public  hearing.  In 
which  the  interested  parties  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  either  for  or 
against  the  increase,  is  directed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  because,  imder 
existing  law.  he  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  whether  the 
tolls  to  be  charged  are  reasonable  and 
just 

The  matter  is  one  of  great  importance 
not  only  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  who  use  this  particular 
bridge,  but,  to  all  people  in  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country  where  toll  bridges 
exist.  A  great  fundamental  question  is 
raised,  namely,  whether  the  people  have 
a  right  to  be  heard.  The  issue  in  this 
case,  and,  the  decision  that  is  made,  will 
have  a  bearing  in  all  similar  cases.  TO 
refuse  such  a  hearing  is  depriving  the 
people  affected  of  a  fundamental  right 
that  should  not  be  ignored. 

I  consider  the  matter  of  such  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  whom  I  represent,  but  to  all  others 
who  may  hereafter  be  faced  by  a  like 
situation,  that  I  have  addressed  to  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Army  a  letter  that  ex> 
presses  my  views,  both  as  to  the  law  and 
the  principle  Involved.  And,  that  there 
may  be  a  general  iinderstanding  of  the 
matter.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter.   It  reads  as  follows: 

Coiftatxss  or  the  UNmo  States, 

HonsK  or  Rspeesektativis, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  19,  1953. 

Hon.  ROBXKT  T.  STEVEIfS, 

Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Pentagon  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ifs.  Secsetaxt:  Supplementing  my 
telegram  and  earlier  letter  of  today,  I  sub- 
mit in  fxirther  support  of  my  request  for  a 
imbllc  hearing  to  present  evidence  and  make 
argument  against  an  increase  of  toll  rates 
for  tlxe  Pblladelphla-Camden  Bridge  tbe 
loUowing: 

Pirst.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  the 
duty  and  reaponsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  determine  whether  the  tolls  to 
be  charged  are  reasonable  and  Just. 

By  act  of  Congress  the  duty  to  determine 
this  question  in  the  public  interest  has  been 
placed  entirely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Care  has  always 
been  exercised  by  Congress  in  protecting  the 
public  from  unreasonable  and  unjiist  tolls. 
Without  going  into  all  the  previous  legis- 
lation by  Congress  to  illustrate  the  point 
X  am  making  I  call  attention  to  the  more 
recent  laws  that  are  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Section  503.  title  33.  United  SUtes  Code, 
page  3698.  reads  as  follows: 

"Tolls  for  passage  or '  transit  over  any 
bridge  over  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States;  if  such  bridge  is  used 
for  purpoMs  of  travel  or  transportation  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be 
Just  and  reasonable,  etc." 

Section  504.  same;  determination  of  rea- 
sonableness by  Secretary  of  War;  effect  of 
order  prescribing  toll: 

"The  Secretary  of  Waf  Is  authorized,  either 
upon  complaint  or  upon  his  own  Initiative. 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  at  any  time  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  any  toll 
charged  for  passage  or  transit  over  any  bridge 
to  which  sections  503-507  of  this  title  apply 
la  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section 
503  of  this  title,  and  if  he  finds,  after  fvdl 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  toll  Is  in 
violation  of  such  provisions  he  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  determine  and  by  order 
to  prescribe  what  will  be  the  J\ut  and  rea- 
sonable toll  to  be  thereafter  charged,  and 
after  such  order  takes  effect  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  collect  a  toll  for  such  passage  or 
transit  in  excess  of  that  so  prescribed.  Any 
sxich  order  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days  after  Its  issuance"  (Aug. 
ai.  1935.  ch.  597,  sec.  2,  49  Stat.  671). 

Section  505,  same;  review  of  order: 

"Any  order  issued  under  section  504  of  this 
title  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  any  Judicial  clr- 
eut  In  which  the  bridge  in  question  Is 
wholly  or  partly  located.  If  a  petition  for 
such  review  Is  filed  within  3  months  after 
the  date  such  order  was  issued.  The  Judg- 
ment of  any  such  court  shall  be  final,  except 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
847  of  title  38.  The  review  by  such  courts 
■hall  be  limited  to  questions  of  law.  and 
the  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
condxisive.  Upon  such  review,  such  courts 
shall  have  power  to  afllrm  or.  if  the  order  Is 
not  In  accordance  with  law,  to  modify  or  to 
reverse  the  order,  with  or  without  remanding 
the  ease  for  a  rehearing  as  Justice  may  re- 
quire" (August  21.  1935.  ch.  607.  sec  8.  49 
SUt.  871). 
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506.  same;  hearings  to  determine 
attendance    of    witnesses; 

for  failure  to  attend: 
he  execution  of  his  functions  under 
504  and  505  of  this  title  and  this 
the  Secretary  of  War,  or  any  oflloer  or 
designated  by  him,  is  authorised  to 
liearings.  examine  witnesses,  and  re- 
4vidence  at  any  place  designated  by 
to  administer  oaths  and  afllrma- 
and  require  by  subpena  the  attend- 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
of  books,   papers,   and  documents 
liny  place  in  the  United  States.     In 
of  disobedience  to  any  such  subpwna 
of  War  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
of  the  United  States  in  requiring 
at^ndance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
production  of  books,  papers,  and 
etc." 

507.  same;  failure  to  obey  order 
toll;  punishment: 

any  case  where  there  Is  In  effect  a 
p 'escribed    by   an   order   issued   under 
504  of  this  title,  for  passage  or  transit 
bridge  to  which  this  section  and 
503-506    of    this    title    apply,    any 
who  demands  or  collects  a  toll  for 
{passage  or  transit  in  excess  of  that  so 
shall,   upon   conviction    thereof, 
by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than   1 
by  both  siich  fine  and  Imprisonment" 
21,  1935,  ch.  597,  sec.  5.  49  Stat.  672). 
River  Port  Authority,  Public  Law 
chapter  921;  July  17.  1952,  66th  United 
Statutes    at    Large;    supplementary 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  con- 
Congress: 
it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  consent  of 
is  hereby  given  to  the  supplemental 
or  agreement  set  forth  below,  and 
and  every  term  and  provision  there- 
,  That  nothing  therein  contained 
construed  to  affect,  impair,  or  dimln- 
right,  power,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States  or  of  any  court,  department, 
bureau,  officer,  cm-  official  of  the  United 
over  or  in  regard  to  any  navigable 
or     any     commerce     between     the 
etc. 
8.  •  •  •  Provided,  Tht^t,  as  a  spe- 
e^emptlon  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946, 
the  collection  of  tolls  for  the 
any  bridge  hereafter  constructed  or 
by   the   conunission,   in   excess   of 
reasonably  required  for  the  oper- 
and maintenance  thereof  under  eco- 
management,    shall    cease    at    the 
of  50  years  from  the  date  of  the 
to  traffic  by  the  commission  of  the 
last  constructed  or  acquired  by  said 
after  the  effective  date  of  this 
the  rate  of  such  tolls  shall  be  sub- 
the  provisions  of  section  503  of  the 
Bridge  Act  of  1946,  as  amended." 

of    House    Conunlttee    on    Public 

accompanying  H.  R.  8315,  granting 

of  Congress  to  a  supplemental 

or  agreement  between  the  State  of 

and  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 

K>ncernlng  the  Delaware  River  Port 

This  report  contains  the  follow- 

language  (p.  3) : 

respect  to  the  other  point  empha- 

the  Bweau  of  the  Budget  and  the 

of  Public  Roads,  that  the  bills  orlgi- 

introduced  might  permit  the  perpetu- 

tolls  on  bridges  under  the  Jurisdlc- 

the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority, 

to  the  provisions  of  the  1946  Bridge 

amended,  and  the  policy  established 

Congress    that    Interstate    bridges 

become  toll-free  when  the  cost  has 

a^nortlzed  by  toll  cc^ectloDs,  the  oom- 

has  inserteil   a  proviso  In   the   bUl 

althoxigh  spedflcally  ezen^itlng  the 

authority  from  the  operation  of 
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the  30-year  limitation  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  requires  that  the  collection  of 
tolls  shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  50  years 
from  the  date  of  the  opening  to  traffic  by  tha 
port  authority  of  the  bridge  latest  con- 
structed, or  acquired  thereby,  after  the  effee» 
tlve  date  of  this  legislation.  The  proviso 
further  required  that  the  rate  of  such  tolls 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provision  of  section 
503  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.  Therefore,  since  any  possible 
watered  capital  values  would  be  reflected  in 
toll  rates,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  would 
have  the  power  to  prevent  the  passing  on  of 
such  watered  capital  values  to  the  public  by 
controlling  the  toll  rates  to  be  charged,  and 
assuring  that  they  will  be  reasonable  and 
Just." 

General  Bridge  Act  of  1946.  title  S3,  page 
3702,  United  States  Code,  section  626;  amount 
of  tolls: 

"If  tolls  shaU  be  charged  for  the  transit 
over  any  Interstate  bridge  Of  engines,  cars, 
streetcars,  wagons,  carriages,  vehicles,  ani- 
mals, foot  passengers,  or  other  passengers, 
such  tolls  shall  be  reasonable  and  Just,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  at  any  time, 
and  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  reason- 
able rates  of  toll  for  such  transit  over  sucb 
bridge,  and  the  rates  so  prescribed  shall  b«^ 
the  legal  rates  and  shall  be  the  rates  de- 
manded and  received  for  such  transit"  (Aug. 
2.  1946.  ch.  753,  title  V.  p.  603.  60  SUt. 
847). 

Second.  The  port  authority  has  no  right, 
power,  or  authority  to  fix  or  charge  any 
tolls  xuitil  such  tolls  are  found  to  be  reason- 
able and  Just  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  citations  It 
Is  the  primary  and  clear  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  de- 
termine whether  such  tools  are  "reasonabl* 
and  J\ut."  Until  he  has  made  such  finding 
such  tolls  cannot  be  charged. 

The  port  authority  has  proceeded  upon  th« 
theory  that  it  can  charge  any  tolls  It  wishes 
unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  decide  otherwise.  Thxis.  placing  th« 
latter  in  a  secondary  position.  This  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  evident  intent  of  Con- 
gress. In  fact  it  is  contrary  to  such  intent. 
The  whole  purpose  of  every  congressional 
act.  all  through  the  years,  has  been  to  make 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  a 
matter  of  first  consideration.  Until  he  haa 
acted  there  can  be  no  toll  charged.  There* 
fore,  it  Is  respectfully  submitted  to  be  th« 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  first 
ascertain  and  decide  whether  such  tolls  ar* 
reasonable  and  Just.  Consequently,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  port  authority  to  have  first 
procured  approval  of  the  tolls  to  be  charged 
before  holding  itself  out  to  prospective  bid- 
ders for  its  bonds  that  it  would  charge  the 
increased  tolls  contem^M^ted.  The  action  of 
the  port  authority  has  aN^the  earmarks  off 
an  arrogant  assumption  M"  power,  an  as* 
sumption  not  Justified  by  the  law  and  oon* 
trary  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Third.  The  public  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
before  any  decision  Is  made  by  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Army. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  and  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  preliminary  to  a  decision  of 
the  question  of  whether  the  tolls  are  rea* 
sonable  and  Just  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  port  authority  should  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  asking 
his  approval  of  the  toils  it  wished  to  charge, 
and  submit  financial  data  and  other  facts, 
figures,  and  pertinent  considerations  that  it 
wished  to  urge  In  supjxnt  of  its  applica- 
tion. 

a.  The  Secretary  at  the  Army  should  then 
fix  a  time  and  place  for  all  Interested  par- 
ties to  appear  and  submit  their  views  with 
supporting  data  for  their  respective  view- 
points. 


S.  At  such  public  hearing  after  submis- 
sion of  evidence,  and  the  liearing  of  all 
parties,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  wotild 
consider  the  same  and  decide  the  question. 

The  above  procedure  would  provide  dxie 
consideration  for  the  public  interest  and 
be  in  accwd  with  the  usual  practice  in  all 
proceedings  of  a  similar  character  where  the 
Issue  relates  to  fixing  reasonable  and  Just 
rates,  or,  as  in  this  case,  tolls. 

4.  On  the  question  of  whether  the  in- 
creased tolls  are  reasonable  and  Just,  nec- 
essary or  proper,  at  tills  time.  I  submit  for 
consideration  two  editorials  appearing  in 
the  Courier-Post  newspaper,  published  at 
Camden.  N.  J.,  attached  hereto,  which  dis- 
cuss in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner  the 
facts  and  figures  that  appear  In  a  brochure 
Issued  by  the  port  authority  as  pertinent 
information  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
f  100  million  of  its  bonds. 

The  salient  features  of  these  editorials  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Why  issue  $100  million  In  bonds  when 
the  new  bridge  Is  to  cost  $80  million? 

2.  Why  issue  bonds  for  the  whole  amount 
of  $100  million  at  this  time,  instead  of 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  during 
the  time  that  construction  is  being  car- 
ried on  with  resultant  saving  of  Interest 
charges. 

3.  With  present  bridge-toll  revenues,  less 
operating  costs,  showing  a  clear  net  gain 
of  approximately  $5,250,000  this  year  (under 
the  present  toll  rates),  what  excuse  is  there 
at  this  time  to  increase  tolls  by  25  percent? 

4.  An  Increase  of  25  percent  In  toll  rates 
would  cost  the  users  of  the  bridge  over 
$1,500,000  every  yew  for  the  next  30  years, 
or,  even  60  years  if  the  port  authority  so 
planned.  This  would  mean  in  the  aggregate 
$45  million  if  for  30  years  and  upward  to 
$75  million  if  for  the  longer  period  of  50 
years.  Certainly  this  constitutes  a  sound 
and  substantial  reason  why  the  users  of  the 
bridge  should  be  granted  a  hearing  and  not 
be  Ignored. 

The  above  statement,  and,  those  included 
in  the  editorials  are  not  offered  as  a  full 
statement  of  all  that  can  and  woxild  be 
offered  if  a  hearing  is  granted.  But.  they 
are  sufflclent  evidence  to  Justify  a  hearing 
in  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  public 
Interest. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  comment  upon  a 
statement  contained  in  your  letter  of  May 
18,  1953.  namely,  that  you  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  insufficient  evidence  before  you 
does  not  warrant  any  action  at  this  time 
with  respect  to  tlie  new  toll.  Tliat  may  be 
true,  but,  only  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  as  yet  been  given  the  opportunity 
by  you  to  present  to  you  owr  evidence  in 
support  of  our  contention  that  the  increased 
rate  of  tolls  should  not  have  your  approvaL 
We  are  certain  that  if  you  give  us  the  op- 
portunity we  seek  the  evidence  will  be  suffi- 
cient. •  And,  in  this  connection  may  I  fur- 
ther suggest  that  if  the  true  state  of  facts 
are  to  be  ascertained  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  increased  tolls,  there  should  be  an  ex- 
amination by  you,  or  some  one  under  you 
and  at  your  direction  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  the  port  authority  to  obtain 
all  the  facts  and  figures  that  liave  a  bearing 
upon  this  matter. 

Immediate  action  Is  necessary.  The  bonds 
have  been  advertised  on  the  basis  of  in- 
creased tolls.  If  no  action  la  taken  tiien 
any  future  consideration  by  you  will  be  op- 
posed by  the  port  authority  on  the  basis 
that  you  had  knowledge  of  its  intention, 
permitted  the  sale  of  bonds  upon  the  as- 
sumption the  toU  would  be  Increased  to  25 
cenu,  and.  that  it  would  be  unfair  and  un- 
just, if  not  Ulegal.  to  reduce  the  toll  after 
the  sale  of  the  bonds. 

I  sincerely  tnist  that  you  wlU  realise  the 
sincerity  with  wlUch  our  people  In  southern 


New  Jersey  oppose  the  action  of  the  port 
authority,  and  their  confidence  that  a  full 
and  complete  hearing  and  examination  of 
the  whole  matter  will  Justify  tiie  request 
they  are  making. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Respectfully, 

CHABLXS  A.  WOLVEBTOW. 

The  Courier-Post  newspaper  of  Cam- 
den.  N.  J„  has  been  greatly  interested 
since  this  matter  became  an  open  issue  a 
week  or  so  ago.  Its  editorials  have  left 
no  doubt  that  it  beUeved  that  the  people 
had  a  fundamental  right  to  be  heard  on 
a  matter  that  so  vitally  affected  their 
welfare.  Its  editorial  in  the  May  20  is- 
sue of  the  paper  sets  forth  in  a  most 
logical  and  forceful  manner  its  views. 
The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  reads  as 
follows  : 

hrt    PmoinM    Bs    Hsaio— Aairr    SccmETABT 
Sroulo  Listen  to  Fobs  of  BamcE-Tou,  Im- 

CEEASX  BETOSE  MAKING  PiNAL  DECISION 

Army  Secretary  Stevens  has  lumctlcally 
given  the  brushoff  to  Congressman  Wolvxb- 
TON's  request  that  he  hold  a  public  hearing 
to  determine  whether  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority's  plan  to  increase  the  basic 
toll  on  Camden  Bridge  from  20  to  25  cents 
Is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Despite  this.  Wolveeton  has  answered 
Stevens,  again  urging  the  public  hearing, 
and  the  flight  for  it  Is  being  redoubled  by 
all  the  mauy  other  foes  of  the  toU  increase. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  the  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove  any  proposed  toll 
rate  on  an  interstate  bridge  under  section 
503,  title  V,  of  the  General  Bridge  Act.  as 
amended,  which  Wolveeton  has  cited  to 
him  and  which  reads  as  foUows: 

"If  tolU  shall  *e  charged  for  the  transit 
over  any  interstate  bridge  of  engines,  cars, 
streetcars,  wagons,  carriages,  vehicles,  foot 
passengers,  or  other  passengers,  such  tolls 
shall  be  reasonable  and  Just,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  [Editos's  Note. — ^Now  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army]  may,  at  any  time,  and 
from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  reasonable 
rates  of  toll  for  such  transit  over  such 
bridge,  and  the  rates  so  prescribed  shall  be 
the  legal  rates  and  shall  be  the  rates  de- 
manded and  received  for  such  transit." 

The  law,  even  to  a  lajrman's  eye,  is  crystal 
clear  in  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
the  right  to  disapprove  a  toll  schedule  on 
an  Interstate  bridge  and  to  substitute  rates 
he  considers  reasonable  and  Just. 

Wolveeton  lias  asked  only  that  Stevens 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  port  authority's 
new  rate  schedule,  which  it  intends  to  put 
in  effect  next  month,  so  that  evidence  can 
be  presented  that  it  is  not  reasonable  and 
Just  and  that  bridge  UMb  should  remain  at 
their  present  figures. 

But  Stevens  says  In  effect  that  while  be 
has  the  power  to  act  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
that  power  has  rarely  been  invoked  in  prac- 
tice, and  that  ail  the  evidence  he  has  indi- 
cates the  port  authority's  proposed  new  rates 
are  reasonable  and  Just. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  persons  in 
south  Jersey  who  do  not  agree  and  who  want 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  tolls  now  in  force  should 
remain  unchanged. 

They  have  not  yet  had  the  chance  to  pre- 
sent this  evidence,  and  aU  the  evidence 
Stevens  has  yet  seen  or  heard  is  that  i»e- 
sented  by  tlie  port  authority  seeking  the 
higher  tolls. 

As  Wolveeton  says  in  his  answering  tele- 
gram. It  is  surprising  and  astoxmding  that 
Stevens  should  not  allow  the  other  side  to 
be  heard — the  side  of  the  putdlo  that  uses 
the  bridge  and  wiU  tise  the  new  bridge  at 
Gloucester  City.     Bow  othsrwtse  can  It  get 


Its  evidence  against  the  toll  increase  on  tlM 
record? 

Stevens  is  acting  ex  parte  in  refusing  even 
to  hear  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  and 
the  Courier-Post  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  on  further  consideration  of  Wolvee- 
TON's  protest  and  the  protests  that  many 
other  officials  and  leaders  ot  South  Jersey  are 
pouring  in  to  Washington,  he  wlU  reverse 
himself  and  order  a  public  hearing  on  Um 
issue. 

The  port  authority  says  the  higher  tolls 
are  necessary  to  Induce  investors  to  buy  the 
$100  miUion  bond  issue  it  is  scheduled  to 
float  today  for  construction  of  the  new 
bridge  at  Gloucester  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate  of  interest. 

But  it  has  not  satisfactorily  explained  why 
it  is  floating  a  $100  million  bond  issue  to 
build  a  bridge  that  its  own  estimates  say 
will  cost  only  $90  million. 

It  has  not  convinced  the  people  of  South 
Jersey  of  the  need  of  the  additional  $10  mU- 
Ilon  and  it  should  in  all  conscience  delay 
Issuance  of  the  bonds  untU  it  can  do  so. 

The  complicated  explanation  it  offers  for 
wanting  to  float  the  extra  $10  mUUon  is 
essentially  that  in  the  long  run  it  wlU  mean 
a  saving  of  alx>ut  $3  million. 

Authority  chairman  McAuliffe  says  that 
to  make  the  new  bonds  salable  at  the  lowest 
possible  interest  rate  they  must  not  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  $15,701,000  bonds  now  out- 
standing on  the  old  bridge,  and  provision 
must  be  made  now  for  the  retirement  aC 
the  latter.  f 

The  old  bonds,  last  of  which  come  due  in 
1966,  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  .1  percent, 
which  is  extremely  low.  And  the  authority, 
according  to  McAuliffe,  now  has  over  $11 
mUlion  in  its  surplus,  above  its  outstand- 
ing commitments  and  which  includes  ap- 
IMX>ximately  $10  million  invested  in  United 
States  bonds  earning  interest  at  about  2 
percent. 

The  authority  now  says  it  wants  the  extra 
$10  million  from  the  new  bond  issue  to  buy 
more  Government  bonds  with,  adding  them 
to  its  present  surplus,  and  that  it  wiU  then 
turn  over  enough  money  to  our  fiscal  agent 
to  instire  payment  of  the  entire  principal 
and  the  Interest  on  the  old  bonds,  through 
maturity. 

"In  this  way,  the  new  Ixmdholders  will  not 
be  placed  in  a  secondary  position  (meaning 
the  new  bonds  can  be  floated  at  a  lower  in- 
terest rate  than  otherwise )  and  we  wUl  have, 
roughly,  a  working  surplus  of  around  $5 
million. 

Perliaps  this  all  makes  sense,  but  we  doubt 
It. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
the  port  authority  wants  to  put  an  addi- 
tional $10  mUlion  in  its  surplus  which  is  not 
needed  to  build  the  new  bridge,  and  on 
which  It  will  be  earning  2%  percent  or 
slightly  more  when  it  invests  it  in  United 
States  bonds,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  paying  about  3^  percent  interest  on  its 
own  bonds  in  an  equal  amount. 

That  is  a  strange  and  wonderful  way  of 
making  money — or  losing  it. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
Camden  Bridge  is  earning  some  $5  million 
profits  a  year  which,  if  added  to  the  present 
surplus,  would  bring  it  to  $25  mUlion  in 
1956 — far  more  than  enough  to  cover  the 
$15,701,000  bonds  now  outstanding.  And' 
that's  based  on  the  present  20-cent  tolL 

Instead,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  author- 
ity wants  to  buy  the  extra  $10  million  bonds 
and  pay  interest  on  them  which  wUl  total 
$3,500,000  in  10  years — interest  that  actuaUy 
will  be  paid  in  tolls  by  bridge  users. 

U  tliat  U  a  way  of  saving  $3  miUion  "in  the 
long  nin"  the  pubUc  would  certainly  like  a 
more  detailed  explanation.  On  the  face  ot 
It,  it  doesn't  look  as  if  the  pubUo  wlU  be 
the  party  to  do  the  saving. 
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Many  qutstloiu  could  be  raised  about  tbis 
taiTOlved  flnmncial  deal  tbe  pOTt  authority 
hopes  to  bring  off,  but  these  facts  are  sulB- 
cient  to  prove  that  the  necessity  for  a  bond 
iaaue  of  $100  million,  rather  tlian  $00  millioxu 
la  so  far  visible  only  to  the  authority  and 
perhaps  to  Investment  interests. 

TO  the  pubUc,  the  necessity  for  it  la  quite 
as  vmclear  as  the  necessity  for  the  related 
hike  in  bridge  tolls. 

Again  we  say  the  port  authority  should 
delay  the  Issuance  of  the  bonds  and  the  in- 
crease In  tolls  xintll  It  can  show  the  necessity 
which  it  has  not  yet  shown  for  either. 

Secretary  Stevens,  meanwhile,  should  in 
aU  fairness  grant  the  public  hearing  on  the 
toll  increase  which  the  pubUc's  representa- 
tives are  demanding,  and  hear  both  sides  of 
the  case  before  making  his  final  decision  to 
approve  or  disapprove  it. 

The  port  authority  is  trying  to  rush 
through  plans  which  It  has  made  long  in 
advance  In  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the  opposi- 
tion off  guard. 

The  public  has  had  no  real  opporttinity 
to  present  Its  case  against  the  increase.  It 
Is  entitled  to  that  opportunity  now.  before 
It  la  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  will  grant  the  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  before  malting  any 
decision.  Encouragement  is  given  that 
he  will  do  so  by  the  frank  and  forthright 
statement  contained  in  his  letter  of 
May  23.  replying  to  my  letter  above 
quoted,  in  which  he  says: 

•nie  additional  material  contained  in  your 
letters,  particularly  the  questions  at  law. 
merits  thorough  analysis  and  careful  con- 
•tderation.  Accordingly.  I  am  looking  into 
this  matter  very  carefully,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  communicate  with  you  further  at  a 
very  early  date  and  advise  you  as  to  whether 
I  feel,  as  a  result  of  the  additional  Informa- 
tion received,  that  a  public  hearing  should 
be  held. 

Furthermore,  he  said: 

Tour  very  deep  and  personal  Interest  In 
ttiiM  matter  is  sincerely  appreciated  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  will  weigh  aU  factors  very 
carefully  In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  matter 
to  the  benefit  of  aU  concerned. 


entiii  foreign  economic  problem,  and 

the  Simpson  bill,  H.  R.  4294). 

;  B.  Shuman's  letter  follows: 


oppo« 


DBMb  Agriedtaral  AssodatioB  Conceraed 
Witk  Dccfine  ia  Africnltiiral  Export 


Char  es 

lU  moTM  AoaicuLTURAL  Association, 

Chieago.  III..  May  19.  1953. 

Hon.     lilLVIN  PMC«, 

ifouae  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
D&4k  Mb.  Puck:  The  niinois  Agricultural 
Assoc  atlon  is  very  much  concerned  with  the 
decUie    In    agricultural   exports   which   has 
taken  place  within  the  last  12  months. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  we  cannot  sell 
our  sirplufi  farm  products  abroad  unless  we 
are  also  willing  to  buy  some  commodities 
from  these  foreign  nations.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  niinois  produced  wheat,  soybeans. 
and  lard  are  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
Ther(  fore,  the  Farm  Bureau  members  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  are  very  much  Interested  In 
the  actions  of  Congress  which  will  result  in 
improved  foreign  trade.  I  would  like  to 
make  the  following  three  recommendations 
for  5  our  consideration  and  action  In  this 
sesslcn  of  Congress: 

1.    Ne  favor  and  hope  that  you  will  sup- 
port the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
ments  Act. 

Ne  favor  the  establishment   of  a   bl- 
i?.n  conmilssion  by  Congress  to  study 
entire  foreign  economic  problem. 

strongly  oppose  the  so-called  Slmp- 
H.  B.  4294.     We  believe  that  pasrage 
tils  bill  wo\ild  be   very   detrimental   to 
forel  tn  trade,  »s  it  would  open  the  way  for 
raplc   increases  in  import  duties. 

Foelgn  trade  Is  so  vitally  Important  to 
the  igrlculture  of  nilnols  that  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  give  these  matters  your  care- 
ful attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 

CHASLXS  6.  SHTTM AN, 

President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

[ON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NTW  TOBK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 


At  preeent  a  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  $600 
deduction  for  a  dependent  chUd  but.  says 
Mr.  Murphy,  this  flgvire  Is  obsolete.  It  costs 
about  $1,500  a  year  or  $6,000  for  4  years, 
for  tuition,  board,  and  books.  This  amount, 
be  notei.  must  be  set  aside  after  taxes. 
"For  example,"  he  says,  •'with  four  chll- 
'  dren  assuming  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired is  $24,000.  If  the  taxpayer  should  be 
in  the  30- percent  bracket  (which  Is  certainly 
not  unusual  for  a  middle-income  family) 
this  would  mean  that  in  order  to  save  $24,000 
for  educational  expensed,  he  must  earn 
$35  000;  If  he  Is  In  the  50-percent  bracket, 
he  must  earn  $48.000— all  In  addition  to  his 
regular  day-to-day  living  expenses.- 

Thls  Is  all  true  but  it  may  still  be  doubted 
that  the  remedy  proposed  will  do  much  good. 
The  fundamental  evU  in  ova  tax  system  is 
that  the  Government  is  spending  far  too 
much  of  the  people's  Incomes." year  after  year. 
As  long  as  this  goes  on.  the  Government's 
tax  rates  must  be  cruelly  high  on  everybody. 
Mr.  Murphy's  program  would  reduce  the 
Government's  revenues  by  a  good  -nany  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  and.  unless  the  expend- 
itures were  reduced  by  at  least  as  much, 
there  woxild  have  to  be  new  taxes  or  higher 
Income- Ux  rates  to  restore  the  balance.  In 
these  circumstances.  It  Is  not  likely  that  the 
parents  who  wish  to  send  their  children  to 
college  would  be  much  better  able  to  do  so 
after  the  revision  than  before.  Most  of  what 
they  would  save  from  the  larger  deduction. 
they  would  lose  from  the  higher  rates. 

Mr.  Murphy's  proposal  is  one  among  • 
number  that  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
making  the  tax  system  more  equitable. 
Others  have  argued,  for  example,  that  If  a 
business  may  deduct  for  depreciation  and 
obsolescence  of  equipment,  wage  and  salary 
earners,  whose  capital  U  themselves,  should 
he  aUowed  to  deduct  such  Items  as  insxirance 
paymento  which  can  be  regarded  as  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolescence  allowances  on  their 

capital. 

The  analogy  is  close  and  this  proposal,  too, 
seems  to  us  to  be  altogether  equitable,  but  a* 
long  as  the  Government's  outlays  are  as 
large  as  they  are  today,  there  to  lltUe  chance 
that  the  change  would  yield  any  benefit  be- 
cause It  would  be  accompanied  by  higher  tax 
rates. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOX8 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcosd,  I 
Include  herewith  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association  concerning  their 
membership's  three  recommendations 
that  Congress  will  support  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
support  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
commission  by  Ccmgress  to  study  the 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  members 
of  t  le  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  following  editorial,  with  ref- 
erence to  my  bill  H.  R  1274.  which  ap- 
pealed in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune: 
Taxes  and  TumoN 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
alloV  taxpayers  to  deduct  from  taxable  In- 
what  it  costs  them  to  send  their  sons 
daughters  to  college.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Muifehy,  general  counsel  of  the  Borg-Wamer 
■]  1..  has  contributed  to  the  March  number 
^Uege  and  University  Business  an  Im- 
^ve  argument  intended  to  prove  that 
amendment  of  the  tax  laws  would  be 
equhable  and  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 
O  irtalnly  anyone  of  moderate  Income  who 
tried  to  find  the  money  to  send  two  or 
children  to  college  will  have  no  difll- 
In  following  Mr.  Miirphy's  argxmient. 
money  that  the  middle-class  family 
normally  set  aside  for  education  now 
goed  to  the  tax  collector. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  22, 1953 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  l^?eaker.  ever 
since  I  first  met  Premier  Alclde  De  Ga- 
spcri. of  Italy,  in  the  years  following 
the  war  I  have  had  great  confidence  in 
\\\m  I  have  always  thought  that  he  was 
a  fair  man  to  the  American  people  who 
have  been  helping  his  Government  in 
its  reconstruction  as  well  as  to  the  Ital- 
ian people  and  their  welfare. 

Under     the     permission     heretofore 
granted  me,  by  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  to- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star: 
Dc  Gaspibi's  PouncAL  Hand 

The  approach  of  Italy's  general  elections 
In  June  provides  an  opportune  time  for  Pre- 
mier De  Oaspen  to  point  with  pride  to  tb* 


political  and  economic  progrcM  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  postwar  years.  SignlflcanUy.  with 
a  neo-Fasclat  party  beginning  to  disi^y 
some  strength,  he  has  chosen  to  make  direct 
comparisons  with  the  state  of  things  as  they 
were  In  the  MuasoUnl  era. 

In  his  bill  of  particulars,  the  Premier  laid 
first  emphasis  on  several  of  Mussolini's 
favorite  projects — the  reclamation  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  the  building  of  roads,  in- 
stallation of  telei^one  facilities  and  water 
works,  ownership  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
various  other  projecta  by  which  public  bene- 
fit can  be  measured. 

Land  reclamation  in  the  Pontine  area, 
lying  between  Rome  and  Naples,  now  covers 
more  than  10  million  acres  as  against  6.5 
million  acres  la  the  whole  period  from  1870 
through  1989.  In  the  past  8  yean  three 
times  as  much  acreage  has  been  recovered 
for  useful  purposes  as  was  the  case  during 
20  years  of  Fascist  administration.  Road 
building  In  southern  Italy  alone  exceeds  to- 
day the  amount  done  In  the  entire  country 
during  fascism's  10  best  yean,  1929  to  1933. 
In  1938,  only  one-third  of  the  8,000  munici- 
palities in  Italy  bad  telephone  aervice;  now 
all  have  It. 

Wartime  destruction  in  Italy  was  esti- 
mated at  $100  million,  equal  to  about  oue- 
thlrd  of  the  national  wealth.  Reconstruc- 
tion Is  vtrtually  complete  and  national  pro- 
duction today  stands  at  190  percent  of  its 
prewar  level. 

On  the  political  stage,  the  De  Oasperl  Gov- 
ernment has  comparable  cause  for  satisfac- 
tion. Although  the  Communlsta  and  leftist 
Socialists  are  stronger  In  Italy  than  in  any 
other  European  country  outalde  the  Iron 
Curtain,  they  were  defeated  In  previous  post- 
war electioQtesta  and  Italy  has  become  a 
steadfast  memSer  of  the  western  community. 
Premier  De  Oasperl  has  been  one  of  the 
stancbest  supporters  of  European  unifica- 
tion plans.  Italy  is  a  member  of  the  NATO 
and  the  Coal  and  Steel  Authority;  Ita  rati- 
fication of  the  European  Defense  Community 
treaty  Is  expected  after  the  elections. 

In  many  ways,  Italy  Is  showing  greater 
qualities  of  aiiei^lh  than  rver  before  in  Ita 
modem  history.  Mr.  De  Oasperl  has  a  good 
case  to  present  to  the  eountry'i  electorate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaB  also,  under  the 
same  permission,  include  the  following 
editorial  which  was  contained  in  yester- 
day's Brooklyn  Eagle: 

Ds  Oaspbu's  AcHZSvaaccNTB 

If  Dr.  Alclde  de  Oasperl.  Premier  of  Italy, 
were  a  more  spaetaciaar  figiira,  with  greater 
gifts  for  self-exploltatlon.  the  achlevementa 
of  his  regime  would  b*  better  known  to  his 
own  people  and  to  the  world. 

Fortunately  for  Italy  in  its  years  of  desper- 
ate struggle  from  the  disasters  of  war.  Dr. 
de  Oasperl  is  an  able,  serious-minded  states- 
man and  a  sincere  believer  in  the  democratic 
processes  of  govemment.  He  does  not  de- 
claim from  the  baleoniea  rf  Rome,  but  he 
works  hard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Italian 
people,  whoae  eoonosnic  problems  are  numer- 
ous and  dssperata. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  de  Oasperl 
government  aasmne  almost  miraculous  as- 
pects. They  Include  the  almost  complete 
reconstruction  of  war-ravaged  areas,  the 
building  of  schools,  sewer  systems,  highways, 
aqueducte.  and  Irrigation  projects. 

Perhaps  the  nxMt  vital  achievement,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  a 
defeated,  disheartened,  and  impoverished 
people.  Italy^  regeneration  Is  reflected  moet 
Impressively  In  the  turning  back  of  the  tide 
of  communism,  which  for  a  time  threatened 
to  destroy  democratic  government  and  the 
freedom  of  the  people. 

Premier  de  Oasperl  has  more  than  earned 
the  high  place  he  holds  among  the  world's 
postwar  leaders. 


Baludnr  the  Bodf  et 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OBBOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday,  May  22, 1953 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  a  letter  from  Carlton  Robin- 
son, of  Oswego,  Oreg.r 

Osweoo.  Oua.,  Mmy  B,  1953. 
Hon.  Waltib  Nosblad. 

United  States  House  of  Kepreaentatives, 
Mouse  Office  BuildiTig, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
DSAK  Ma.  Nobblad:  This  letter  Is  prompted 
by  the  statement  of  Representative  Mason 
on  April  37  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  mall  favoring  an  Immediate 
reduction  In  taxes.  I  wish  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  many  who  see  the  danger  In  such  a 
move.  Oolng  one  step  further.  I  feel  that  no 
tas  reduction  should  be  given  untU  the 
budget  is  balanced  and  an  orderly  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  is  in  ef- 
fect, "nils  Is  o\ir  debt  and  to  pass  it  on  to 
onr  cdilldren  or  add  to  it  unnecessarily  Is  the 
wont  fdUy.  The  greatest  waste  in  the  budget 
today  Is  the  $7 1^  bilUon  interest  charge  that 
advocates  of  an  immediate  tax  reduction 
choose  to  overlook.  Only  by  reducing  the 
debt  wlU  a  true  economy  be  reached. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CaSLTON   C.  B(»XN80X. 
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or 
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machinery  and  motive  power,  14.1  pereent.- 
Fuel,  power,  and  lighting  materials  account  ' 
for  8.7  percent.  The  remaining  25  percent 
covers  all  other  commodities,  InclxKUng 
chemicals,  pulp  and  paper.  lumber,  f;nial- 
ture,  household  appliances,  rubber  product^ 
tobacco,  beverages,  glass,  concrete  producti, 
and  miscellaneous  items. 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  these  weights  In 
mind  In  interpreting  the  index.  Since  farm 
products  and  foods  accoimt  for  almost  one- 
third  of  the  index,  price  fluctuations  In  these 
commodities  influence  the  computation 
much  more  than  other  Items.  Pulp  and 
paper  products,  for  example,  have  a  weight 
of  only  8.4  percent,  or  only  about  one-tenth 
as  much  as  farm  and  food  prices.  In  other 
vinnds,  dnnges  in  farm  and  food  prices  regis- 
ter an  Impact  on  the  index  of  nearly  10 
times  as  much  as  equivalent  absohite 
changes  in  pulp  and  paper  prices. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  price  structure, 
prices  reached  their  peak  In  February  1951. 
Since  then  the  pattern  has  been  generafly 
down  with  declines  concentrated  in  farm 
prodticta.  textiles  and  vrearing  apparel,  and  ' 
leather  goods.  The  table  below  shows  the 
percentage  decline  In  selected  componenta 
of  the  BLB  Wholesale  Price  Index  from  Feb- 
rvfary  1951  to  T^bruary  1953: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  priet'r 
index,  month  of  yebrvory  1951  and  1953    -. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thw$day.  Maw  Us  19S3 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in   the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article: 
A  OoMMXHT  ON  PaiCB  TkcNsa 

nom   February    1951    to   February    1958, 
the  Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics   Wholesale 
Price  Index  declined  about  8  percent.    This 
Index   Li   the   broadest    measvire    of    prioe 
trends  available,  and  Includes  almost  2.000 
Items.    Although   the   Index   is   entitled   a 
"Wholesale  Price  Index."  It  Is  actually  de- 
signed to  measure  prices  at  primary  market, 
levels.    Thus,  machinery  Is  priced  at  f .  o.  bl  ^ 
factory,  grains  on  the  basis  of  organlasd  es- 
cbange  quotations,  fresh  produoe  at  central 
auction  markets.  et&     The  index  Includes  i 
prices  on  a  wide  variety  of  items,  including 
raw  materials,  farm  products,  semiflnlshad 
goods,  and  manufactured  articles. 

The  wholesale  price  Index  and  Ita  com- 
ponent parte  are  based  on  a  1947-49  equals 
100  base,  and  comprises  15  major  divtsiona. 
The  weights  (or  relative  importance)  of 
each  division  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
tlie  total  volume  of  transactions  as  shown 
in  the  census  of  manufactures  for  1947. 
Farm  products  have  a  weight  of  14.6  percent, 
and  processed  foods  are  vrelghted  at  15.4 
percent.  Thus,  90  percent  of  the  Index  Is 
determined  by  farm  prod  ict  and  food  prices. 
Textiles  and  apparel  make  up  9,8  percent; 
metal  and  metal  producta,  11.7  percent;  and 
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Machinery  la  tba  only  major  group  to. 
show  an  increase.     This  daaslfleatlon   ln«' 
chides  motor  vehicles  and  In  the  3-year  pe-- 
rkKt  average  motor-vehicle  prices  rose  by 
aoout  12  percent.    Almost  without  exoeption, 
the  more  serious  prioe  weakness  has  been 
dlei^ayed    in   raw   materials.     Manufactur- 
ing costs  have  increased  during  the  past  8 
yeaxa,  and  higher  wages,  transportation  eosta 
and  service   charges   have   prevented   price 
declines  In  materials  from  being  passed  along 
to  consumers  of  finished  goods. 

The  foUowtng  tabulation  reveals  that,  de- 
spite lower  prices  In  several  ma)or  raw  ma- 
terials, items  fabricated  of  metal  ooatinued 
to  rise: 

Selected  indexes  of  wholesale  prices,  month 
of  February.  1951  and  1953 
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Alttaougb  tiroAd  woven  wool  fabric*  are 
down  23  percent,  men's  and  boys'  clothing 
are  off  only  6  percent.  With  cattle  hides 
<town  68  percent,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
tbat  footwear  woiild  be  substantially  lower. 
However,  footwear  In  the  2-year  period  de- 
clined only  about  10  percent.  The  com- 
posite Index  of  livestock  fell  26.2  percent. 
Imt  processed  meats  were  off  only  17  i}ercent. 

TtoBk  these  comparisons  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  see  what  la  happenlitg  In  the  economy. 
Price  Inflation  In  raw  materials  (except  for 
certain  metals)  has  been  reversed.  But 
wage  Inflation  goes  on  unabated.  Labor 
'iT)«"ns.  which  only  2  or  3  years  ago  were 
anxious  to  sign  contracts  which  tied  wage 
rates  to  prices,  are  now  seeking  other  means 
to  keep  up  the  evermountlng  spiral  of  wage 
increases.  Rising  wage  rates  are  not  com- 
patible, over  the  longer  term,  with  declining 
material  prices.  Producers  of  raw  materials, 
particularly  the  agrlc\iltural  community,  are 
an  l^^x>rtant  segment  of  consumer  demand, 
and  If  this  group  suffers  a  loss  In  purchasing 
power  sufficient  to  reduce  Its  buying,  the 
effects  will  be  transferred  to  wage  earners. 

Of  course,  the  major  factor  which  has 
Insulated  workers  from  the  deflation  in  prices 
has  been  the  heavy  defense  program.  The 
stimulus  to  the  economy  from  armament 
spending  has  postponed  the  adjustment  in 
wage  rates  and  employment  which  began  to 
appear  In  IMS.  The  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  served  to  Increase  the  demand  for  work- 
ers and  aided  In  pushing  wage  rates  higher. 

Wages  and  prices  will  not  diverge  indefi- 
nitely. Either  prices  will  undergo  some  re- 
covery or  wage  earners  will  be  faced  with 
some  correction  In  their  basic  wage  rates. 
If  labor  imions  are  strong  enough  to  prevent 
any  adjustment  in  rates  of  pay.  producers 
will  have  to  meet  the  problem  by  reducing 
the  number  of  workers.  Thxis,  wage  rates 
which  are  seriously  out  of  line  with  the  price 
structure  tend  to  encourage  imemployment. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  economy  is  con- 
tinually forced  to  produce  at  close  to  capac- 
ity to  satisfy  defense  demands,  then  the 
chances  of  an  adjustment  in  wage  rates  are 
considerably  lessened.  Under  this  assump- 
tion, wage  Inflation  may  continue  and,  in 
the  process,  generate  a  recovery  in  the  gen- 
oal  price  structure. 

Despite  nearly  15  years  of  inflation  (large- 
ly Induced  by  war  and  armament  spending) 
there  is  still  no  Indication  that  the  mass 
of  the  population  has  any  really  strong  de- 
sire to  see  the  process  ended.  Labor  unions 
continue  to  press  for  higher  wages  and  ap- 
parently workers  do  not  care  that  their  In- 
surance values,  pension  reserves,  and  savings 
•re  slowly  being  destroyed.  The  present  ad- 
ministration In  Washington  has  stated  its 
foremost  objective  is  to  provide  a  sound  and 
•table  monetary  unit.  At  the  present  time, 
the  most  Important  task  in  realizing  this 
objective  is  to  exert  Its  influence  to  help  sta- 
bilise wage  rata*. 


Proposed  Redaction  m  Air  Force  Is 
Fruif  kt  Willi  Damgtr 
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Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  the  ultimate  air 
strength  of  this  country  is  fraught  with 
danger.  We  are  told  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  set  the  interim 


goal  at  120  wings  instead  of  the  143 
wim  s  which  has  been  an  accepted  goal 
for  I  ome  time.  This  raises  the  question 
of  whether  we  can  safely  afford  to  re- 
vise downward  the  plans  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Air  Force  which  in  this  air 
age  is  so  vital  to  the  security  of  this 
Nati  >n. 

Ws  all  recognize  the  Importance  of 
bala  icing  the  budget.  We  all  are  aware 
of  tlie  need  for  relief  from  burdensome 
taxe  s.  But  we  also  recognize  that  if  the 
worat  comes  to  the  worst  it  is  impera- 
tive Ithat  we  have  the  most  powerful  air 
forci  in  the  world.  There  are  many 
places  to  cut  in  this  very  desirable  econ- 
omyjprogram  without  clipping  the  wings 
of  tne  most  important  branch  of  our 
mililary  services.  There  is  a  lot  of  waste 
thaucan  be  eliminated.  There  is  a  lot 
of  duplication  and  waste  of  manpower 
that  can  be  corrected.  But  let  us  be  ex - 
trenely  cautious  in  tampering  with  a 
goal  that  has  become  recognized  as  de- 
siralile.  and  which  In  order  to  accom- 
plisl  requires  long-range  planning. 

Pi  oponents  of  this  cutback  tell  us  not 
to  le  alarmed,  and  I  hope  they  are 
righ ;.  The  present  20-divlsion  Army, 
we  a  re  told,  is  merely  to  be  scaled  down 
in  pirsonnel.  The  Navy  is  to  be  main- 
tain id  substantially  as  is  in  combat 
ships,  but  with  lesser  personnel  and 
nontombat  ships.  The  Air  Force  will 
expi  nd  beyond  its  present  103  wings  to 
a  p(  tential  120.  Actually,  in  this  cut- 
bacl ,  only  the  big  expansion  of  the  Air 
For(e  and  air  power  is  halted.  The 
Army  can  be  increased  with  but  little 
war]  ling.  The  Navy  can  be  expanded 
Witt;  but  little  delay.  But  not  so  with 
the  JAir  Force,  which  in  its  nature  re- 
quires long-range  planning  in  order  to 
achieve  a  goal  of  strength  and  striking 
pow'ir.  We  all  know  that  air  power  is 
the  >rincipal  defensive  power  of  our  age. 
And]  we  all  know  that  the  enemy  it  must 
defend  us  against  is  growing  stronger  all 
the  iime. 

n  le  Defense  Department  does  not  put 
out  the  facts  because  they  are  the  top 
seen  !t  data  of  intelligence,  but  facts  be- 
com  5  common  knowledge  in  other  ways. 
Inte  ested  citizens  now  know  that  there 
has  }een  a  major  increase  in  Soviet  air- 
craf  ,  production.  One  of  the  new  Soviet 
plan  es  Is  an  all-weather  jet  fighter,  fully 
equi  }ped  with  tracking  radar,  which  will 
repli  xe  the  MIG-15,  as  the  chief  weapon 
of  tl  e  Soviet  air  defense  system.  We  are 
told  that  the  Soviet  air  defense  system 
is  pi  obably  already  better  than  our  own. 
Our  own  possible  military  advantage 
over  the  Soviets  is  our  leadership  in 
a.Um  ic  and  thermonuclear  weapons,  and 
the  I  ibiUty  of  the  Strategic  Air  Force  to 
deliier  those  weapons  to  enemy  targets. 

If  the  Soviets  improve  their  defense  by 
the  ntroduction  of  a  good  all-weather 
fighi  er,  it  follows  that  we  should  make 
a  gr  »iter  effort  to  improve  the  retalia- 
tory punch  of  the  Strategic  Air  Corn- 
man  1.  Today,  however,  we  nm  the  risk 
of  cutback  and  slowdown  for  our  stra- 
tegic air  as  for  our  whole  defense  pro- 
gran  1,  all  of  which  is  so  integrated  with 
and  I  lependent  upon  a  powerful  air  force. 
Undtr  the  cutback  program,  the  Stra- 
tegid  Air  Command  is  to  be  cut  with  the 


rest  of  the  Air  Force.  It  will  lose  bases. 
It  will  have  dilBculty  in  replacing  its 
B-36s  with  B-52S  on  the  scale  that  has 
been  planned  and  which  has  been  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  part  of  the  build-up, 
long-range  program.  This  could  mean 
that  Soviet  power  will  grow  while  ours 
will  diminish,  from  a  relative  standpoint. 
And  where  this  will  leave  the  United 
States  is  an  answer  that  has  not  been 
written  into  the  budget. 

These  are  considerations  that  must  be 
kept  in  mind  as  we  decide  on  funds  for 
the  Air  Force.  Planes  must  be  ordered 
and  plans  perfected  several  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  achievement  of  a  projected 
goaL  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake  made  in  planning  for  an 
adequate  Air  Force  capable  of  meeting 
the  minimum  needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
sert in  the  CoKGRKssiONAL  RxcoRO  a  re- 
port on  what  the  Russians  are  doing. 
The  report  that  follows  is  by  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop  and  appears  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Biay  15.  1953: 
That  Aix-Wkathb  Fightxb 

Tot  several  different  reasons,  chiefly  secret, 
the  Intelligence  braiMShes  of  the  American 
armed  services  have  now  agreed  that  the 
Soviets  are  producing  a  good  all-weather  jet 
fighter,  fully  equipped  with  tracking  radar. 

This  is  a  rather  belated  recognition  of  a 
fact  which  the  Air  Force,  particularly,  has 
been  reluctant  to  face.  British  Intelligence 
soxirces  began  to  report  the  existence  of  a 
Soviet  all-weather  Jet  long  before  this.  Var- 
ious vital  indices,  such  as  the  progress  of  the 
Soviet  electronics  Industry,  have  long  pointed 
In  the  same  direction.  Other  indices,  such 
as  the  enormous  expansion  of  Soviet  alumi- 
num output,  have  equally  pointed  toward  a 
major  increase  in  Soviet  aircraft  production, 
that  would  make  room  for  new  types. 

The  role  of  the  Soviet  all-weather  jet  wUl 
be  to  replace  the  lOO-lS,  a  day  fighter  with- 
out tracking  radar,  as  the  main  weapon  of 
the  Soviet  air  defense  system.  The  Krem- 
lin's home  defense  force  is  currently  com- 
posed of  from  S,SOO  to  4.000  MIO's  (as  com- 
pared with  1300  aerial  cats  and  dogs  in  this 
country).  The  process  for  replacement  will 
take  at  least  3  years,  probably  3  yeurs,  and 
perhaps  4  years.  As  the  all-weather  jets  are 
phased  into  the  home  defense  air  force,  the 
MIO-15's  wlU  no  doubt  be  phased  out  to  the 
satellites,  for  tactical  air  and  forward  air 
defense  uses. 

The  effect  of  this  replacement  will  be  far- 
reaching  Indeed.  Bven  today  the  Soviet  air 
warning  net  is  dense  and  elaborate  ( as  com- 
pared with  out  own  rickety  and  penetrable 
"radar  fence").  The  weakness  is  the 
Mia-15's:  for  the  MIO,  being  a  day  fighter, 
leaves  the  Soviet  Union  gravely  exposed  to 
night  and  bad-weather  attacks.  The  weak- 
ness will  be  transformed  Into  a  source  ot 
strength,  when  the  MIO-lS's  are  replaced  by 
the  new  all-weather  jets.  And  this  new  sit- 
uation must  be  expected  and  prepared  for  by 
1955-56,  or  l{>5fr-57.  at  the  latest. 

Mo  development  could  have  more  bearing 
on  American  military  planning,  which 
squarely  hinges  upon  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. SAC  is  the  "retaliatory  striking  force" 
that  is  counted  upon  to  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. SAC'S  big  planes  are  our  chief  means 
of  exploiting  our  only  real  military  advan- 
tage, the  American  lead  In  atomic  and  ther- 
monuclear weapons.  If  SAC  ceases  to  be  able 
to  deliver  thoee  weapons  to  enemy  targets, 
our  military  plaimlng  will  simply  cease  to 
make  sense. 

The  meaning  of  the  Soviet  all-weather 
fighter  Is  all  too  simple.  SAC  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  do  Its  assigned  job  before  very 
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long,  unless  •  nnieh  freater  effort  It  made  to 
improve  BAO  in  step  wtth  tbe  Improvement 
of  Soviet  air  defenses. 

As  of  today.  SAO  comprises  40  air  groups 
Instead  of  the  57  groups  set  as  the  SAC  mini- 
jnum  In  the  143-group  Air  Worce  program. 
Of  these  40  groups,  moreover,  only  3  groups 
now  have  modem  Jet  bombers  medium 
range  B-ATb.  Our  long-range  Jet  bomber,  the 
B-63,  Is  still  far  from  the  stage  of  operational 
usefulness.  Thus  tbe  main  strength  oif  SAO 
is  now  composed  of  obsolesoent  B-60's  and 
obsolete  B-20*8  in  the  medium-range  cate- 
gory, and  of  obsolescent  8-80*8  in  ths  vital 
long-range  category. 

Such  a  SAC  force  can  get  past  an  air  de- 
fense that  does  not  work  at  night  or  In  bad 
weather.  But  it  cannot  get  past  an  air  de- 
fense based  on  speedy  all-weather  Jets, 
equipped  with  tracking  radar.  The  vast 
bulk  of  the  existing  SAO  fdrce.  In  short,  is 
about  to  become  totally  obsolete. 

Meanwhile,  replacement  rates  of  &-30's. 
B-50's.  and  B-20*8  with  usable  B-47*8  and 
B-52's  were  anything  but  satisfactory,  even 
under  the  Tnunan  air  program.  In  the  me- 
dium-range category,  the  Truman  ivogram 
would  have  left  us  at  least  with  two  B-60 
groups  in  1966.  Beplaoement  of  the  long- 
range  B-aO's  with  B-52's  was  to  have  taken 
even  longer.  Indeed,  the  long-range  groups, 
which  are  the  real  backbone  of  SAC.  were 
not  to  have  been  fully  modernized  until 
195»-00. 

For  these  reasons,  oar  tirtlllant  strategic 
air  commander,  Oen.  Cin^ls  LeMay,  began  to 
demand  an  emergency  effort  to  strengthen 
BAG  more  than  a  year  ago.  LeMay  then 
asked  for  no  leaa  than  14  new  groups  of 
B-S3's,  at  an  additional  cost  of  tlO  milUon. 
He  plumped  for  the  more  expensi^w  B-£2's 
instead  of  B-4Ts  because  of  the  dependence 
of  the  medium  range  B-47's  on  overseas  air- 
bases.  He  argued  that  we  could  no  longer 
build  all  our  hopes  on  airbasee  too  near  the 
centers  of  Soviet  power,  since  Soviet  power 
was  growing  too  fast. 

LeMay 's  request  was  rejectad.  But  his 
argument  gained  strength  with  each  passing 
month.  Hews  of  ths  Soviet  all-weather  Jet 
also  came  in.  Hence  one  of  the  last  deci- 
sions made  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett 
and  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Voroc  Flnletter  was 
to  ask  for  funds  for  a  second  B-03  produc- 
tion line.  The  purpose  was  to  q;>eed  replace- 
ment of  B-36's  with  3-63*8. 

Today,  however,  cutback  and  slowdown  are 
the  rule  for  strategic  air  as  for  our  whole 
defense  program.  The  67-group  goal  for 
SAC  must  tncvltaUy  go  by  the  board,  along 
with  the  143-groap  air  program.  B-47  pro- 
duction facilities  are  likely  to  be  reduced. 
A  second  produetton  line  for  tbe  B-63's  la  al- 
most certain  to  be  abandoned.  In  short,  the 
necessary  effort  to  Improve  SAC  la  not  to  be 
made.  Just  where  this  will  leave  the  United 
States,  when  SAO  oaa  no  looger  perform  Its 
assigned  task,  and  our  military  planning 
comes  utterly  unstuck,  no  one  has  yet  at- 
tempted to  explain. 


1b  mn,  RcpaUkaat  BelicTo  They  HaTt 
Fouid  a  Farley 

EXTENfflON  OP  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GANBUE. 

or  mwToaK 
IN  ISC  HOUSB  OP  RKPBXSXNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  Maw  H.  1953 

Mr.  OAMBLB,  ICr.  Speaker,  under 
permissloQ  granted  by  the  Houae.  I  pre« 
sent  for  insertion  in  tbe  Comosssioiuii 
Rbcoko  an  article  liy  Raj  Tucker  wbicli 


appeared  In  tbe  DaUy  Times,  published 
at  Mamarooeck.  N.  Y.,  re  the  political 
perspicacity  of  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Leonard  W.  Hall: 

In  H&ix.  BKruBUCAMB  Bzlxxvs  Trkt  Rats 
FovMB  a  Faslet 

(By  Ray  Tucker) 

WasHZMroTON.— In  Leonard  Wood  HaEU 
President  Elsenhower  and  the  Orand  Old 
Party  believes  they  have  found  the  James 
Aloyslus  Parley  they  have  lacked  during  20 
years  of  political  depreeslon.  In  view  of 
their  slender  House-Senate  margins,  they 
need  a  national  chairman  of  bis  type  for 
the  1854  congressional  campaign. 

Unlike  so  many  of  his  stiff  and  stuffy  pred- 
ecessors, Mr.  Ball  Is  llkaUe,  personable,  and 
practicaL  He  knows  his  politics  from  the 
sometimes  dingy  district  clubhouse  to  the 
Capitol. 

He  knows  that  national  elections  are  won 
by  performing  small  favors  and  ringing  htun- 
Ue  doorbells,  as  well  as  by  tbe  nomination 
of  popular  candidates  on  appealing  Issues. 
Pew  politlcos  ever  learn  that  elementary  les- 
son. 

aacKoaoDMD 

It  will  not  hurt  him  that  he  Is  a  political 
descendant  of  the  Republican  branch  of  the 
Roosevelt  family. 

His  given  name  Is  that  of  T.  R.*8  military 
sup«lor  and  party  pal — the  late  Oen.  Leon- 
ard Wood.  He  represented  the  seat  in  the 
New  Tork  Assembly  in  which  T.  R.  began 
his  career.  Their  home.  Oyster  Bay  on  heav- 
ily Republican  Long  Island,  has  no  resem- 
blance to  New  York's  brassy  political  system. 
He  is  a  small  town  bOy  who  made  good  in 
blg-tlme  politics. 

No  national  chairman  In  modem  history 
has  had  such  a  rich  political  background. 
He  has  been  successful  at  low  and  high, 
levels.  He  has  been  a  town  chairman.  State 
assemblynoan,  sheriff,  surrogate.  Representa- 
tive, major  headquarters  operator  in  four 
presidential  campaigns,  and.  finally,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

nU'S  CBOKK 

Speaker  Mastin  first  sponsored  lb-.  Hall 
for  national  chsOrman.  He  also  was  Mr. 
BIsenhower's  personal  choice.  •  *  • 

Mr.  Hall  gave  up  his  lucrative  poet  to 
serve  as  national  chairman  without  pay. 

caicraxar 

"Han's  success  with  the  congressional  com- 
mittee." said  Mr.  Mtnrvr  in  another  imusually 
frank  outburst,  "fits  him  admirably  for  the 
next  big  test — the  congressional  campaign  of 
1054. 

"Senator  Tarr  has  summed  up  the  require- 
ments for  victory  then  as  a  good  record  by 
the  President  and  Congress,  good  means  of 
publicizing  the  record,  and  a  big  vote. 

"The  first  at  these  tasks  is  up  to  President 
Elsenhower,  Senator  Tarr.  and  their  col- 
leagues. The  second  and  part  of  the  third 
are  up  to  Mr.  HalL  The  other  part  of  getting 
out  the  vote  is  up  to  an  of  us." 

Mr.  ICuKDT  to  a  Taft  man. 

UAMatSMKMT 

National  Chairman  HaU  made  a  hit  with 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  as  wen  as  with  ths  poli- 
ticians and  the  press,  by  his  management 
of  the  presidential  campaign  train  and  tour 
last  year.  He  kept  everybody  as  happy  and 
comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  such  an 
emotional  and  phytfcal  endurance  test. 

He  saw  that  the  train  stopped  on  time 
aoBd  at  the  right  spot  for  Ike's  platform  talk. 
He  ftmneled  the  Important  Mgwlgs  into 
Vr.  Elsenhower's  presence  and  spared  him 
the  minor  pests.  Wben  the  tondspeaker  crew 
WW  missing,  he  rigged  up  the  apparatus 
blwmM, 


Be  kept  the  earre^xxUlents  weU  InfonnML 
Most  importantly,  perhaps,  he  wuigMI 
shower  baths  for  theaa  in  a  dlqalay  at 
thoughtfulness  that  exceeded  the  call  of 
duty.  It  will  be  hard  for  anybody  to  dis- 
like him. 


Tlw  Prendeat's  Address  •■  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  RElifARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  iciNNasoTa 
IN  THE  HOX7SB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  r^narlcs,  I  would  like  to 
include  two  editorials  from  the  Minne- 
apolis  Star  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  commenting  on  President  Eisen« 
bower's  address  to  the  people  concern- 
ing tbe  tudget  and  taxes.  Tbe  people 
elected  Gener.il  Eisenhower  as  President 
because  they  had  faith  in  him,  and  they 
still  have  faith  in  him  and  in  his  ability 
to  return  our  country  to  a  sound  econ- 
omy. The  people  imderstood  his  forth- 
right and  honest  address  over  the  radio, 
and  my  mail  indicates  that  the  people 
in  my  district  approve  of  his  policies. 
I  think  these  editorials  indicate  how  the 
people  at  home  received  the  President's 
message: 

[Ftom  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  May  ao,  1953] 
ExsxNHOWBi  Stands  Pnut 

President  Eisenhower's  speech  last  night 
emphasized  the  stand  he  long  has  taken 
for  a  balanced  budget  and  a  stop  to  infla- 
tion. It  required  courage  for  him  to  de- 
mand deep  cuts  in  departmental  spending. 
Now  he  has  shown  even  more  courage  in 
opposing  strong  sentiment  in  Congress  and 
in  the  country  for  tax  cutting. 

Instead  he  asks  that  the  inequitable  excess 
profits  tax  be  retained  6  months  more,  that 
regular  corporation  taxes  not  be  cut  back, 
that  any  cut  in  individual  Income  taxes  ba 
postponed  imtu  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
that  exelae  taxes  be  kept  at  present  levels 
pending  a  study  of  them. 

The  excess-profits  tax  penalises  ettdency 
In  business,  put  a  restraint  on  expanding 
corporations.  The  regular  corporation  in-, 
come  tax  Is  52  jjercent.  The  excess-profits' 
tax  Is  tm  additional  30  percent  on  corpora- 
tion profits  In  excess  of  those  arbitrarily 
determined  as  normaL 

A  company  which  has  to  fork  over  82  per- 
cent of  its  net  income  in  taxes  isn't  too  con- 
cerned about  avoiding  wasteful  practices, 
since  spending  a  doUar  may  actually  cost 
the  company  only  18  cents. 

But  one  thing  can  be  said  for  the  excess- 
profits  tax:  It  gives  the  Fedtfal  Ooverimient 
about  $2  billion  a  year  In  revenue,  and  that 
revenue  is  badly  needed  for  a  near-balanced 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  jrear. 

The  revenue  from  personal  income  taxes 
Is  Important,  too.  If  Representative  DAirm. 
RacD,  chairman  of  tbe  House  Wsys  and 
Means  Coaimlttee,  hss  his  way  the  cut  of 
about  10  percent  in  individual  rates  will  be 
made  effective  July  I  instead  of  January  l. 
That  would  mean  a  loss  oi  abotit  $1,660,000,- 
000  on  1953  Income. 

This  newqiaper  long  har  noted  the  tnlus- 
tices  in  tb9  excess-profits  tax  and  urged  that 
the  levy  be  dropped  at  tbe  eaiilest  poesible 
moment.  Tbs  PresMeat  •iao  ai^veclates  tae 
ahortoomings  of  the  law.  But  when  he  asks 
that  such  a  tax  be  continued  tor  •  months 
in  the  Interest  of  sound  budget  policy.  Coa- 
Should  go  along. 


'il»l 
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The  pro«peet  of  •  cut  In  indlrldual  Income 
t«>es  this  year  may  seem  tempting  to  most 
taxpayers.  But  unless  the  budget  Is  bal- 
anced, or  n«u-ly  balanced,  the  national  debt 
will  be  Increased  and  that  means  another 
small  shot  of  Inflation.  Then  the  taxpayers 
would  suffer  as  miich  from  higher  prices  as 
they  would  gain  by  a  tax  cut. 

The  country  is  fortunate  to  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  Is  determined  to  prevent  Inflation, 
even  to  the  extent  of  opposing  powerful 
Congressmen  within  his  own  party  who  hold 
that  the  Republican  majority  In  Congress 
had  a  mandate  to  cut  taxes.  The  country 
should  give  Its  support  to  the  President. 

(From  th«  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  May  20. 

1953] 

Ttmar  Things  PntsT 

The  RepubUean  majority  In  Congress 
should  give  its  support  to  the  administra- 
tion's program  on  tax  reduction  as  set  forth 
toy  President  Elsenhower  last  night. 

His  program  on  this  subject  is  directly 
related  to  his  policies  on  national  defense 
and  on  the  restoration  of  a  sound  dollar. 
These  three  Issues  of  tax  reduction,  national 
security,  and  the  checking  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  sre  three  of  the  most  critical  tests  be- 
fore the  new  administration. 

The  success  of  the  administration  will 
largely  depend  on  the  way  in  which  it  rtaes 
to  these  three  challenges. 

It  mtist  make  the  Nation  strong  enough 
to  banish  the  thought  of  war  from  the  minds 
of  the  Communist  aggressors,  or  to  assure 
our  victory  if  they  attack. 

It  must  rid  the  economy  of  the  dangerous 
rot  of  red-ink  finance. 

And  it  must  lift  what  Is  punitive  and  op- 
pressive out  of  the  tax  burden  which  Indi- 
viduals and  business  are  carrying. 

Individual  Members  of  Congress  may 
allow  themselves  the  luxury  of  looking  at 
only  one  of  these  objectives  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  others.  As  the  responsible 
leader  of  the  Nation  and  the  custodian  of 
Its  welfare.  President  Eisenhower  is  obliged 
to  see  the  problem  whole  and  from  all  angles. 
In  1954  and  In  1950  the  Republican  Party 
will  be  obliged  to  submit  its  record  to  the 
voters  and  it  will  be  Judged  in  substantial 
degree  by  the  achievements  it  is  able  to 
Claim  in  these  three  fields  of  responsibility. 

President  Elsenhower  is  keeping  faith 
with  the  i>eople  who  elected  him.  He  has 
already  done  much  to  check  the  Inflation. 
He  is  getting  more  defense  out  of  fewer  dol- 
lars by  cutting  out  the  waste  and  the  ex- 
travagance, and  by  concentrating  on  the 
essentiais  while  dropping  what  is  merely 
desirable. 

Surely  it  Is  not  being  unreasonable  to 
•sk  that  taxpayers  be  patient  until  he  has 
completed  his  first  year  in  office  before  ex- 
pecting sonwthlng  for  their  pocketbooks. 

It  is  true,  he  could  have  started  the  other 
way  around,  putting  the  bonus  to  the  tax- 
payer first  but  letting  national  security  and 
national  solvency  fend  for  themselves.  But 
If  he  had  done  that  he  woiild  not  be  the 
Elsenhower  in  whom  the  American  people 
reposed  their  confidence  last  November. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVKS 

Wednesday,  Maw  13, 1953 

ICr.   GAMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  by  the  House,  I 


would  like  to  comply  with  a  request  made 

me  by  a  resident  of  New  Rochelle. 

,  a  part  of  the  26th  Congressional 

Dist^ct.  by  Inserting  in  the  Rxcord  a 

lettei"  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 

written  by  Mr.  George  J.  Burger. 

jresident  in  charge  of  the  Washing- 

( )fBce  of  the  National  Federation  of 

Business,  and  printed  in 

"flmes  on  April  30. 1953: 

letter  follows: 
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GOVlriUflfKNT        AND        BUSiltESS — ^BaCKC«OTTND 

Gr  KN  ON  Cask  Involvino  BoaxAtJ  of  Stajib- 

ASSS 

To  til  e  Korros  or  thx  Nrw  York  Tmxa : 

I  im  referring  to  your  recent  editorial. 
The  J  Lstln  Case. 

Ou-  Interest  In  this  major  ease  Is  due  to 
our  o  ^ligations  to  protect  the  interests  of  In- 
business  throughout  this  Nation, 
under  ooligation  to  them  to  see  that 
[^t  a  fair  break  in  all  cases  where  Oov- 
actlon    is    involved.     We    have   no 
interest  and,  even  more  Important,  o\ir 
overalll  action  is  to  protect  the  free-enter- 
system  in  our  Nation  so  the  American 

is  the  direct  beneficiary, 
was  at   the  request  of  Pioneers.  Inc. 
(manufacturers  of  the  battery  AD-X2)  that 
pkssoclatlon  injected  Itself  In  their  be- 
We  reviewed  the  files  of  the  case  as  it 
1  landed  to  us  and  we  particularly  noted 
f  ction  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  as  it 
applied  to  the  battery  product.     There  were 
peculiarities  in  the  case,  due  to  action  di- 
or  Indirectly  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
that  made  us  "stop,  look,  and  listen." 
f(>und.  in  the  first  instance,  that  details 
test  made  on  the  product  by  the  Bu- 
of  Standards,  which   was  for  Oovern- 
use,  by  some  manner  or  means  got  Into 
lands  of  commercial  people  who  may 
a  vital  interest  in  the  condemnatlou 
product. 

made  a  request  to  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
of  Standards  for  further  consideration 
ttte  case,  with  no  beneficial  results.  After 
furtt  er  study  of  the  case  we  then  turned  it 
over  to  the  Small  Business  Committees  of 
the  Congress  for  their  examination.  Our 
worr  r  was  whether  an  unnecessary  road- 
blocl  was  being  placed  in  front  ol  this 
smal  -business  institution,  and  that  the 
benelclal  effects  on  the  product  were  indi- 
rect! r  being  denied  to  the  users  of  batteries 
throi  ighout  the  Nation. 

W<  conciu-  100  percent  in  the  splendid 
obseivation  In  the  editorial  that  these  high 
positions  in  the  Government  should  be  of 
a  noipolical  nature,  and  we  are  striving  to 
brlnj  this  about.  We  disagree  with  that 
part  of  the  editorial  where  it  states:  "Be- 
cause! of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  case  it 
mlgbt  have  been  better  if  the  inquiry  were 
to  bt  conducted  by  an  independent,  nonpo- 
lltlcal  group  of  scientists,  but  at  the  least 
such  groups  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  visiting  committee  of  the 
Bw-em  of  Standards  ought  to  be  heard." 

In  this  respect  the  writer  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  close  of  the  executive  session 
of  tlie  Senate  Small  Buriness  Committee, 
April  9.  I,  like  others,  was  permitted  to  be 
prescDt  at  the  time  that  Senator  Edward  J. 
Thti,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busl. 
nass  Committee,  was  interviewed  by  the 
press  This  Interview  went  on  for  some  con- 
alderuble  time  and  some  very  pointed  ques- 
tions were  put  to  the  chairman  by  members 
of  th  i  press. 
Tho  sincerity  of  the  chairman  was  appar- 
in  his  statement,  to  the  press  that  the 
purpose  of  the  c(»nmlttee's  action  in 
Instance,  making  no  direct  charge, 
ascertain  if  there  were  "any  unnecea- 
roadblocks  placed  against  this  small- 
institution,  and  whether  ■imiiAr 
actioii  might  have  been  instituted  against 
otheq  small-business  institutions."    He  con- 
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tlnued  that  no  small  busineas  could  exist 
under  this  cloud  hanging  over  it,  and  by  the 
same  token,  he  added,  the  cloud  must  be 
lifted  both  over  the  Biu'eau  of  Standards  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks.  That  should 
be  the  principal  purpose,  as  he  put  it,  of  the 
committee's  planned  action  very  shortly.  We 
have  faith  and  confidence  in  the  chairman's 
actions  and  I  believe  members  of  the  oom- 
mittee  wUl  concur  that  the  committee  wlU 
act  wholly  in  a  nonpolltical  way  to  get  at  ihm 
basic  facta  In  the  case. 

Gxoaox  J.  BxTaozx. 
Vice  President  in  Charge,  Washing' 

ton  Office,  National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business. 
Wasbimcton,  April  20,  19S3. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  say  that  the  elephant  never  for- 
gets.   I  certainly  hope  not. 

We  have  lots  of  things  worth  remem- 
bering  that  the  Democrats  taught  us. 

I  seem  to  recall  a  wonderfully  astute 
gentleman  named  James  Farley.  Bfr. 
Farley  has  recently  demonstrated  that 
he  still  retains  his  acute  intelligence  by 
complimenting  President  Eisenhower  on 
the  caliber  of  men  he  has  attracted  to 
his  administration. 

Back  in  1933  this  same  distinguished 
Democratic  spokesman  was  the  head- 
man in  the  Democratic  political  machine. 
He  had  a  few  observations  to  make  on 
the  way  to  run  a  government. 

Lest  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  forget,  I  should  like  to  re- 
call Mr.  Farley's  highly  pertinent  obser- 
vations of  August  1933  today.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  the  shoe  is  currently 
being  worn  on  the  other  foot. 

I  quote: 

I  am  following  two  fundamental  rulaa: 
(1)  Is  the  applicant  qualified?  Is  he  loyal 
to  the  party  and  sympathetic  toward  the 
program  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt? 

Patronage  is  a  reward  to  those  who  have 
worked  for  party  victory.  It  Is  also  an 
assistance  In  building  party  machinery  for 
the  next  electl(»i.  It  is  also— and  this  the 
pubUc  \i8ually  forgets — the  test  by  which  a 
party  shows  its  fitness  to  govern. 

A  Republican  officeholder  has  a  chance  of 
reappointment,  but  he  has  two  strikes  on 
him.  If  he  knows  more  about  his  )ob  than 
anybody  else,  he  wlU  hold  his  position.  But 
if  there  is  a  Democrat  J\ist  a«  well  qualified, 
the  Democrat  will  get  the  Job. 


Lcailersllip  in  die  Armj 

E3tt0TSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  M1S80UBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1953 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14. 
1953.  the  Honorable  James  P.  Mitchell, 
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Assistant  Seeretary  of  the  Army,  deliv- 
ered an  Interesting  address  before  tbe 
Military  Order  of  World  Wars  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

This  challenging  speech  should  inter- 
est not  only  the  leadership  in  our  Army 
but  in  all  branches  of  our  armed  services 
and  all  our  cltixens  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  Secretary  Mitchell's  address: 

As  ezperlenoMl  members  of  the  military, 
you  are  fully  aware  of  what  goo<i  military 
leadership  can  do  for  national  defense.  No 
business — especially  that  of  national  de- 
fense— ^is  better  than  its  leaders.  A  capable 
defense  command  requires  the  highest  mili- 
tary competency:  under  civUlan  leadership, 
such  competence  is  this  country's  prime 
asset  in  the  race  for  national  security  and 
surriTal. 

I  am  happy  to  say.  as  a  newcomer  to  the 
Army  secretariat,  that  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed with  the  caliber  of  the  ofllcers  I  have 
met  in  the  Pentagon;  they  show  the  char- 
acteristic of  capable  commanders  and  able 
administrators,  with  whom  any  American 
concern  would  be  proud  to  do  business.  It 
is  reassuring  to  me,  as  I  know  it  is  to  you. 
to  find  that  our  Army  personnel  system  has 
been  able,  through  the  years,  to  develop  the 
great  majority  of  these  leaders  from  within 
its  own  ranks.  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
this — not  Just  for  today — but  for  the  future, 
because  good  leadership  tends  to  perpetuate 
Itself.  If  we  have  good  leaders  today,  they 
will  help  develop  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
All  the  personnel  policy  in  the  world  will 
not  in  itself  create  success.  It  is  the  leader 
in  the  line  who  must  develop  teamwork,  loy- 
alty, and  effectiveness.  It  is  the  sergeants 
and  lieutenants  in  the  field  who  must  prime, 
discipline,  and  develop  combat  strength  for 
tbe  future.  To  have  real  doubt  of  the  overall 
ability  of  our  commissioned  and  nonconunis- 
sioned  ofllcers  to  train  potential  leaders 
should  and  would  lead  us  to  despair  for  the 
future.  We  must  give  these  young  leaders 
faith  and,  as  a  proof  of  confidence,  we  must 
do  all  In  our  power  to  back  them  up  to  the 
hilt  with  practical  manpower  and  personnel 
policy. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  disciiss  briefly  with  you  the  problems  of 
leadership  for  the  future  in  our  Army.  Is 
there  a  problem,  what  are  its  causes,  and 
what  can  we  do  to  solve  it? 

First,  let  me  state  that  there  very  definitely 
Is  a  problem.  Tou  men  who  have  spent  a 
considerable  portion  of  your  lives  in  the 
services  know  that  this  Is  true.  The  Rocke- 
feller Commission,  in  its  recent  report  to  the 
President,  stated  that  "the  problem  of  at- 
tracting and  holding  career  personnel  needs 
restudy  and  prompt  action."  President 
Eisenhower,  in  his  message  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  reorganisation  of  the  Defense 
Department,  stated  that  he  had  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  to  him  concerning 
the  problems  of  attracting  and  holding  the 
type  of  career  personnel  who  in  the  armed 
services  are  indispensable  to  the  security  of 
this  NaUon. 

Having  come  very  recently  back  to  the 
Army,  It  was  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  me  to 
have  had  this  problem  pointed  out  in  the 
form  of  very  striking  statistics.  Let  me  cite 
you  a  few.  The  Regular  Army  had  estimated 
a  reenlistment  rate  of  about  40  percent  for 
fiscal  year  196S.  However,  at  the  present 
time,  this  rate  is  only  20  percent.  Thirteen 
percent  of  the  present  freshman  class  at  West 
Point  have  resigned  this  year.  In  our  sister 
service,  the  Navy,  only  85  out  of  a  total  of 
800  HoUoway  plan  graduates  applied  for 
BegiUar  commissions.  The  percentage  of 
ROTO  honor  graduates  accepting  Regular 
commissions  has  dropped  drastlcaUj  in  tlM 


last  few  years.  Huse  are  alarming  figures. 
If  a  similar  situation  was  discovered  in  a 
company,  the  busineas  administration  would 
have  good  cause  to  be  distressed.  Because. 
In  the  Army,  as  in  private  busineas.  the  needs 
ef  the  future  are  not  met  by  the  leaders 
of  today,  we  must  be  concerned  with  pro- 
viding condittoiw  today  which  will  produce 
for  us  in  the  future  the  leaders  we  will  need 
tn  whatever  may  be  the  task  then  before  us. 
Wise,  experienced  administrators  and  leaders 
come  into  being  only  through  long  years  of 
experience  in  a  particular  field.  By  such  ex- 
perience the  professional  profits  In  Judgment 
and  maintains  continuity.  He  trains  those 
to  follow  him.  He  supports  those  who,  by 
greater  experience  or  ability,  are  seni(v  to 
him. 

Now  leadership  In  the  Army  Is  not  quite 
the  same  problem  as  it  is  in  the  con^ercial 
world.  Only  the  Army  produces  -combat 
leaders.  In  the  world  of  my  experience,  top 
executive  Jobs  are  transferable.  If  my  former 
buBlness  or  any  tuslness  needs  a  personnel 
manager,  advertising  executive,  a  production 
man,  ai  i  engineer,  that  particular  skill  which 
has  been  created  in  various  industries  can 
be  bought  on  the  labor^^market.  It  has  a 
price  tag.  It  is  generally  available.  But  this 
same  poesibUlty  does  not  apply  to  leadership 
in  combat.  The  ready  supply  of  leaders  in 
warfare  must  be  created  and  maintained 
within  the  military  force  itself.  There  is  no 
other  source.  Believe  me,  during  a  futxxre 
emergency  the  Nation  will  not  find  a  trained 
airborne  commander  in  Montgomery  Ward, 
nor  will  it  find  an  experienced  artilleryman 
in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Because  of  this  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  Army's  personnel 
procurement  problem  and  that  of  industry, 
our  planning  and  procxirement  of  our  lead- 
ers must  be  made  far  enough  in  advance 
so  as  to  Insure  that  the  future  will  never 
find  VIS  short  of  those  we  need-  We  must  at- 
tract and  hold  our  career  personnel. 

What  then  has  caused  this  problem?  What 
are  its  elements?  What  can  we  do  to  In- 
fiuence  its  solution? 

Before  I  detail  my  way  of  looking  at  the 
problem,  let  me  express  my  firm  belief  that 
the  overriding  consideration  to  morale  in 
the  Active  and  the  Regular  Army  is  the 
esteem  with  which  the  American  people  holds 
the  service.  We  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
stage  where  the  Army  can  be  considered  a 
body  separate  from  that  of  the  Nation. 

The  Ajberican  citizenry  from  all  cities  and 
villages,  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all  colors, 
races,  and  creeds,  bring  Into  being  In  an 
emergency  the  forces  in  the  nvunbers  that 
we  wUl  need.  Thus,  it  U  of  the  highest 
importance  that  we  look  upon  our  Army, 
and  that  we  encourage  all  our  citizens  to 
look  upon  our  Army,  as  a  manifestation  of 
our  people  in  action.  It  can  be  no  better 
than  we  are.  If  it  suffers  from  Improper 
leadership,  or  inadequate  materiel,  it  suffers 
because  of  the  actions  In  which  we  have  had 
a  very  considerable  part.  If  It  U  slurred, 
we  are  slurred.  If  it  is  abused,  we  are  being 
abused.  Simply  stated,  your  Army  is  a  re- 
fiectlon  of  you.  In  a  democracy  there  can 
be  no  other  approach.  Nothing  affects  the 
morale  of  our  soldiers  more  than  a  feeling 
in  the  citizenry  that  the  Army  and  the  uni- 
form are  not  held  in  esteem.  Any  action  by 
any  of  us  which  leculs  to  that  conclusion 
strikes  at  morale  and  thus  at  efficiency.  Such 
an  approach  should  not  Inhibit  healthy 
criticism  which,  in  a  democracy,  is  natural, 
is  expected,  and  is  necessary.  However,  there 
is  a  vwy  definite  line  between  healthy,  in- 
telligent criticism  and  castigatlon  of  thoae 
who.  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  the 
"brass."  Now  with  this  idea  of  a  proper 
framework  between  the  citizenry  and  the 
Army,  let  me  give  you  my  sensing  of  what 
troubles  the  senrices  today  and  why  we  are 
losing  the  indispensable  nucleus. 

What  attracts  a  career  soldierf  What 
make*  blm  stay  In  tbe  Army  at  a  relaUvely 


small  pay.  for  a  litetime?  What  tnduees  this 
action,  an  attraction  which  we  must  not 
lose? 

To  me.  the  problem  has  two  f  aeets  which 
are  mutuaUy  intertwined  and  which  cannot 
be  discussed  separately.  The  first  of  theaa 
Is  the  idea  of  service — service  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  Nation.  It  is  the  concept 
ot  duty  and  honor  and  country.  It  la  the 
belief  that  in  the  hour  of  stress  the  country 
wUl  find  among  its  soldier-citizens  those 
who  are  most  capable  of  defending  it.  It  is 
the  hope  for  a  future  which  wUl  steadily 
bring,  with  maturity  of  ability,  increased 
responsibility,  and  with  it.  increased  au- 
thority. It  is  these,  coupled  with  an  expecta- 
tion of  sufficient  Increase  in  tangible  benefits 
as  life  goes  on.  so  that  the  individual  will 
be  able  to  live  a  modest  life  and  care  properly 
for  the  family  which  he,  as  an  American 
citizen,  will  raise. 

This.  then,  is  the  second  of  these  two 
facets.  It  has  been  said  that  "glory  is  the 
soldier's  pay."  The  Hook  Commission,  in 
1948.  conmunted  that  in  the  past  the  "re- 
wards of  our  military  leaders  t-ave  been  mod- 
est pay.  security,  and  the  affection  and 
respect  of  the  people."  What  then  has  hap- 
pened of  late  to  the  modest  rewards  which 
a  career  seedier  has  had  every  Just  right  to 
expect  from  long  and  faithful  service? 

In  the  opinion  of  some  youl^  officers  I 
have  talked  to,  the  career  soldier  has  seen 
a  steady  and  almost  Inexorable  trend  toward 
a  reduction  In  his  reward  for  staying  in  the 
service.  He  has  seen  manifestations  in  the 
Congress  of  a  tendency  to  cut  his  real  re- 
muneration almost  every  time  the  subject 
has  been  presented.  He  has  seen  his  civilian 
counterparts  In  the  Government  receive  a 
10-percent  pay  raise  while  he  took  the  best 
he  could  get,  a  S>4 -percent  increase.  He  has 
seen  Congress  pass  legislation  which  In- 
hibited or  prevented  his  retirement  at  the 
end  of  30  years  of  service.  He  has  seen  a 
gradual  ciirtailment  of  many  of  the  small 
privileges  which  in  the  past  caused  his  small 
salary  to  go  very  much  further.  He  has  seen 
nonwage  benefits  such  as  commissary,  post 
exchange,  and  medical  care  of  dependents 
fiiminuh  in.  true  worth  almost  to  the  vanlsb- 
ing  point.  All  this  has  occurred  at  a  time 
when  private  industry  was  proceeding  on 
exactly  the  opposite  approach  to  the  problem 
of  attracting  and  holding  career  personneL 
He  has  read  derogatory  statements  in  the 
public  pr«aB  and  in  the  Concucssiomai,  Rbc- 
ou>  concerning  himself  and  bis  leaders;  he 
has  added  all  this  together  in  his  mind,  both 
he  and  thoee  whom  we  are  trying  to  attract 
to  the  Army,  and  i\fta  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  country  doesn't  really  want  him  very 
much. 

Gentlemen,  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
truth  In  this  appraisal,  this  is  not  a  pretty 
situation.  It  is  enough  that  these  thoughta 
are  being  believed.  Were  It  happening  to 
my  concern  while  I  was  in  charge,  I  don't 
think  I  would  remain  in  my  position  very 
long  after  these  facts  had  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Now  what  can  we  do,  and  what  <»n  the 
citizenry  of  this  Nation  do,  to  change  this? 
What  can  we  do  to  hold  those  we  have  and 
make  sure  that  in  the  futiue  we  wlU  have 
those  whom  we  need? 

The  answer  Is  simple  to  state,  but  in 
practice  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
attain.  First,  we  miist,  within  the  Army, 
Implement  our  career  patterns  so  as  to  give 
recognition  where  recognition  Is  due.  and 
to  provide  that  each  man  will  know  that 
the  limit  of  his  attainment  in  the  aervlce 
ot  his  choice  Is  determined  only  by  his 
Individual  competence  and  his  hard  work. 
And,  secondly,  we  must  lns\ire  that  tb0 
individual  who  baa  this  cozxcept  of  sernce 
in  mind  will  receive  sufficient  reward  for 
his  toll  so  that  he  will  not  be  tempted  to 
leave  the  uniform  for  the  greater  monetaty 
rewards  of  Am«rlcan  business.    TlUrdly,  we 
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vxvmt  Insure  thAt.  once  we  bave  succeeded 
la  attracting  tbe  men  at  our  choice  m  » 
career  soldier,  we  will  not.  In  midstream, 
change  the  conditions  of  our  oontract.  In 
other  words,  we  must  not  break  faith;  we 
must  uphold  our  share  of  the  bargain.  Be- 
eaose,  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  Army  will  always  be  In 
friendly  competition  with  other  en^ployers 
for  the  services  of  capable  men. 

In  closing,  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
X  regard  this  problem  as  one  of  the  most 
basic  which  the  services  have  to  face  and 
one  whose  importance  I  do  not  believe  can 
be  overstated.  Unless  it  is  solved,  In  a 
democratic  way,  there  may  be  little  hope 
that  we  will  have  in  tbe  future  the  type  of 
leaders  we  have  bad  in  our  lifetime — tbe 
Marshalls.  the  Eisenhowers,  the  Pattens,  the 
Somervells.  the  Clays,  and  the  Collins — 
men  who  were  content  to  stay  long  years 
In  low  grades  because  they  saw  the  need 
tn  the  future.  I  ask  each  of  you,  in  ]rour 
dally  Uvea,  in  your  contacts  with  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders,  both  In  Govern- 
ment and  in  tbe  commiuilty,  to  lend  us 
your  support  in  the  endeavor.  It  Is  up  to 
us  to  provide  the  vision  so  that  the  future 
will  always  be  there  for  our  yoiing  men  now 
in  service  and  those  who  will  Join  them 
In  years  to  come. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nxw  Toix 

IN  IBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1953 

ICr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  following  editorial  with  refer- 
ence to  my  bill  H.  R.  1274  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Herald-American 
ct  March  6.  1953: 

Cbicaoo's  Imosmxs  Set  Pack  fob 

EDTKrATIOITAI.   OPFOB'I  UMITISS 

(By  Hal  Thompson) 

It  looks  like  Chicago  Industry  has  grabbed 
the  ball  from  the  State  s(hd  Federal  b\ireau- 
crats  in  Initiating  moves  to  provide  better 
educational  opportunities  for  workers  and 
their  sons  and  daughters. 

One  of  the  area's  leading  representatives 
Ct  Industry — the  International  Minerals  it 
Chemicals  Corp.  has  J\ist  announced  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  to  help  employees  who  wish  to 
continue  their  education. 

Under  the  plan,  the  company  will  pay 
lialf  of  their  t\iltlon.  registration,  and  lab- 
oratory fees  for  courses  in  accredited  edu- 
cational institutions.  Employees  of  tbe  firm 
pursuing  graduate  or  advanced  college-level 
courses,  also  will  be  allowed  time  off  to  attend 
rtnsses  up  to  6  hours  a  week  without  loss 
efpay. 

SIX  nonoms  kucxbut 
All  regular  employees  of  International 
Minerals  who  have  1  year  or  more  of  contin- 
uous service  are  eligible  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance tn  paying  for  collegiate,  professional 
or  semlprof  esslonal  education  relating  to  the 
fundamentals  of  their  wwk.  President  Louis 
Ware  said. 

The  plan  was  adopted  after  a  poU  of  work- 
en  had  shown  that  many  approved  It  and 
votild  tate  advantage  ot  Ik 
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Iffmy  other  Chicago  concerns.  Including 
I.  Roebuck  ft  Co..  International  Harves- 
and  Montgomery  Ward,  have  employee 
edw  atlonal  programs  now  in  effect.  Most  of 
classes,  which  provide  training  courses 
1  he  Jobs  within  the  respective  organiza- 
are  reported  to  be  well  attended. 
Another  plan  to  assist  workers  to  educate 
theli'  children  has  J\ist  been  proposed  by 
Robert  W.  Murphy,  general  counsel  for  the 
Corp. 
attorney  suggests  that  a  taxpayer  be 
pern^tted  to  deduct  the  full  amount  of  ex- 
incurred  in  putting  their  children 
throtigh  college.  His  views  are  outlined  in 
( urrent  Issue  of  the  magazine  College  and 
University  Business. 

STATUTES  BZVISEO  Of   1944 

Murphy  wrote  that  tax  statutes  were  re- 
in 1944  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  make 
deduction  for  dependents  over  18  who 
continuing  their  education  at  bis  ex- 
In  support  of  his  plea  for  full  tax 
alloitance  for  these  expenses,  the  attorney 
the  following  observations: 
Because  of   inflation  and  other  factors. 
1600  deduction  is  now  obsolete.     It  is 
simply  not  realistic  if  the  dependent  Is  going 


CG  liege. 
"II 


would  not  be  a  radical  departure  to 
the  $600  exemption  to  cover  actual 
expelidltures  for  tuition,  board  and  lodging, 
not  %o  exceed  a  reasonable  maximum. 

need  for  this  deduction  is  found  In 
(^eams  and  hopes  of  millions  of  parents 
would  like  to  give  their  children  the 
In  education,  but  who  cannot  afford  it  if 
Sam  takes  too  big  a  bite." 
our  humble  opinion,  tbe  suggestion  of 
Murphy  and  the  plan  of  Interna- 
tion^  Minerals  offer  two  of  the  best  means  to 
thwart  communism  in  this  country. 


Fear  Psycholofy  Unwarraated 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MxmnsoTA 
IN  1^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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THYE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

lous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

i  Appendix  of  the  Recoiio  an  address 

subject  "Fear  Psychology  Unwar- 

,'•  delivered  by  me  before  the  an- 

:onvention  of  the  National  Livestock 

,  at  Peoria.  HI.,  May  22, 1953. 

being  no  objection,  the  address 

i  irdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
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or 


Monday.  May  25.  1953 


TFeam,  Pstcholoct  Unwauanted 


of  United  SUtes  Senator  Enwaao  J. 
Thtk,  of  MinnesoU) 

indeed  happy  that  I  am  i»1vileged 

tt  with  you  at  this  annual  convention 

National  Livestock  Exchange.     Tou 

a  splendid  record.     Tou  have  devel- 

a  market  for  livestock  of  tOl  kinds, 

I.   and  qualities   throughout  the  Na- 

I  am  a  producer  myself,  not  only  of 

mt  of  beef  cattle  also,  and  I  have  fed 

lambs.    I  know  of  your  splendid  service 

producer  and  the  feeder  of    livestock. 

had  the  experience  with  your  trained 

that  they  render  a  real  service  to 

iroducer    or    the    feeder    of    livestock, 

li  er  it  be  beef  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs.    I 

I  een  them  visit  the  feed  lots  acd  gky 


the  feeder  valuable  advice  not  only  relative 
to  the  livestock  or  feed  but  also  as  to  the 
best  time  to  market  his  livestock. 

Over  the  years  you  have  perfected  your 
marketing  organization.  You  have  carried 
your  program  to  the  country  meetings,  in- 
forming the  farmer  of  a  new  way  of  selling 
hogs  on  their  merit.  Such  meetings  have 
been  attended  enthusiastically  by  the  pro- 
ducers. You  have  brought  a  change  In  the 
type  of  hog  the  producer  should  breed  in 
order  to  meet  the  consumer  demands. 

Every  producer  through  your  fine  organisa- 
tion has  excellent  salesmen  selling  the  live- 
stock at  the  public  markets  throughout  the  , 
Nation.  These  qualified  salesmen,  repre- 
senting the  various  commission  flmu.  give 
the  producer  the  advantage  of  a  trailed  ex- 
pert looking  after  his  Interest,  getting  the 
last  fraction  of  a  penny  for  his  livestock 
from  the  buyer,  whether  he  pwchases  for 
the  packer  or  for  the  man  filling  orders  tar 
the  feeder  or  filling  an  order  to  be  shipped 
to  some  distant  packer  who  Is  looking  for 
a  uniform  quality  of  livestock  for  special 
packing  purposes.  Tou  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  your  service  in  these  fields. 

Tou,  the  commission  firms,  have  estab- 
lished markets  in  an  equally  conmiendable 
manner  that  you  have  sought  to  sell  the 
farmers'  products.  We  need  never  worry 
whether  we  ship  a  tralnload.  a  carlqad  or 
a  truckload.  You  are  equipped  and\eady 
to  handle  this  livestock.  You  market  ^t  la 
the  same  careful  manner  as  if  it  were  your 
own.  I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  Nation  in  extending  their  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  this  excellent  servica 
which  you  have  rendered. 

In  this  complex  age  in  which  we  llv*. 
when  there  are  so  many  new  problems  of 
marketing  and  distribution,  you  cannot 
stand  still.  One  of  tbe  most  encouraging 
things  which  I  have  observed  in  your  in- 
dustry, both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  is  the  fact  that  you  hava 
recognized  not  only  your  specialized  service 
to  the  producer  and  your  business  objectivea 
but  your  larger  obligation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  public  markets  and  in  the 
development  within  the  livestock  industry 
of  programs  that  will  improve  marketing 
machinery  and  assist  In  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  stable  agrlciilture.  Aa 
businessmen  you  have  objected  to  excessive 
Ck)vernment  control.  But  you  have  done 
more  than  simply  object  to  the  imposltioa 
of  controls  and  regulations  for  you  have  de- 
cided that  the  best  way  to  avoid  Govern- 
ment controls  and  regulations  is  to  build 
within  the  Industry  Itself  a  system  of  sound 
operation.  One  (rf  the  first  things  that  tbe 
present  administration  undertook,  wltli 
specific  relationship  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry and  the  difficult  problems  whicli 
faced  it  with  reference  to  the  decline  in  the 
beef  cattle  market,  was  to  strongly  recom- 
mend the  removal  of  price  controls  and  com- 
pulsory grading  on  livestock  and  meat,  a 
step  which  Secretary  Benson  has  said  met 
with  the  almost  universal  approval  of  the 
cattlemen  and  the  beef  industry. 

While  you  have  advocated  these  changes 
you  have  nevertheless  seen  the  wisdom  at 
organized  effort  within  the  livestock  industry 
itself  to  help  solve  some  of  these  problems 
and  to  provide  a  basis  ot  cooperation  with 
Government  agencies.  A  very  fine  example 
of  what  can  be  done  through  this  avenue  oi 
cooperation  has  been  the  results  of  the  effort 
to  push  beef  sales  which  have  resulted  In 
tremendous  increases  in  the  volume  of  beef 
moving  through  the  regular  channels  ct 
trade,  with  the  resulting  significant  contri- 
bution toward  the  stabilization  of  beef  price*. 
I  felt  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttn-e  was 
quite  right  in  concluding  that  this  ^ort 
clearly  demonstrates  that  producers  and  tbe 
livestock  Industry  can  go  a  long  way  In  solv- 


ing their  own  problems,  thus  limiting  the 
need  for  government  action. 

You  have  a  friendly  government  in  Wash- 
ington, both  in  the  executive  departments 
and  in  Congress,  a  government  which  Is  con- 
cerned over  your  problems  and  those  of  the 
producer  and  which  seeks  to  help  In  meeting 
the  Impact  of  a  changing  cycle  in  livestock 
production,  for  example,  and  In  meeting  the 
problems  which  arise  out  of  the  tension  in 
the  international  situation. 

Both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Intelligent 
approach  which  you  business  people  have 
taken  with  reference  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. You  have  tried  to  solve  the  problems 
of  your  own  industry  in  the  face  of  difficult 
economic  trends  over  which  you  bad  no  con- 
trol, and  you  have  tried  to  develop  a  basis 
of  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  and  other  segments  of  oxir  economy 
as  well  as  cooperation  with  Government 
agencies,  particularly  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  believe  that  you  have  a  story 
to  tell  that  needs  to  be  told,  and  a  contribu- 
tion to  make  that  must  be  madf ,  if  we  are  to 
develop  a  sound  system  of  distribution  and 
an  adequate  marketing  program  without  ex- 
cessive povemment  interference  or  regula- 
tion. 

You  have  a  key  role  to  play  and  it  never 
was  more  clearly  apparent  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Those  engaged  in  feeding  beef 
cattle  have  suffered  financial  losses  in  the 
past  year  or  more.  In  fact  prices  for  cattle 
have  been  on  a  general  decline  for  2  years, 
although  the  sharp  decreases  were  most 
apparent  early  in  the  present  year. 

The  recession  that  has  struck  the  cattle 
business  has  been  very  serious  as  it  has  af- 
fected many  of  our  young  farmers  and  feed- 
ers who  started  since  the  ending  of  World 
War  n.  Too  often  these  young  men  who 
are  operating  on  credit  had  assumed  heavy 
financial  obligations  under  an  inflationary 
economy  that  came  about  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  war.  These  young  men  cotild 
111  afford  such  drastic  drops  in  prices  as  they 
have  suffered  In  the  past  2  years,  but  more 
especially  during  the  past  year. 

If  we  examined  tbe  facts,  we  realise  that 
this  recession  in  the  beef -cattle  market  com- 
menced with  the  extreme  drought  conditions 
in  tbe  Southwest  and  the  consequent  exces- 
sive marketing  of  cattle  resulting  from  re- 
duction in  herds  in  those  drought-stricken 
areas.  This  situation  came  when  our  ranges 
had  an  alltime  high  beef-cattle  population. 
These  cattle  had  to  be  moved  due  to  a  short- 
age of  grasses  and  feeds  because  of  the 
drought.  As  the  ranchers  endeavored  to  re- 
duce their  herds  these  cattle  had  to  be  ^blp- 
ped  to  market.  As  a  result  of  this  trend, 
which  was  refiected  in  sharp  declines  in  beef- 
cattle  prices,  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  has 
arisen  and  the  concern  of  both  Government 
and  the  livestock  Industry,  and  their  Joint 
efforts,  have  been  directed  toward  bringing 
al>out  stability  in  the  livestock  market. 

One  of  the  worst  phases  of  the  problem, 
and  one  which  aggravates  the  difficulty,  is 
the  develofHnent  of  a  fear  psychology.  Many 
were  alarmed  that  this  decline  in  prices,  this 
recession  in  the  cattle  business,  would  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  depression  and  this  caused 
some  to  sell  unfinished  cattle  from  their 
feed  lots  and  others  to  endeavor  to  unload 
before  prices  became  weaker.  I  believe  that 
I  can  present  facts  to  you  to  firm  up  my 
belief  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  de- 
pression in  the  United  States,  but  I  do  want 
to  say  that  we  must  eliminate  this  fear  or 
we  will  find  that  it  will  continually  under- 
mine all  the  other  constructive  efforts  which 
msy  be  directed  toward  bringing  about  a 
stability  in  the  market  place  and  toward  a 
solution  of  many  serious  problems  which  we 
know  confront  our  agricultural  economy. 


There  are  those  who  are  deliberatdy  pro- 
moting this  fear  psychology  for  selfish  rea- 
sons of  their  own.  They  are  free  with  their 
charges  and  their  dire  predictions  that  the 
Nation  is  headed  into  a  major  depression, 
but  I  want  to  say  to  these  men  of  little  con- 
fidence and  less  understanding  that  they  do 
a  distinct  disservice  to  this  country  by  this 
agitation  of  a  fear  psychology. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture nor  do  I  overlook  the  critical  read- 
justments that  are  ciirrently  necessary  to 
bring  about  stability,  when  I  say  to  you 
that  there  Is  no  excuse  or  reason  for  the 
fear  psychology. 

As  a  farmer  and  producer.  I  have  felt  the 
pinch  of  greatly  reduced  prices  while  costs 
of  operations  are  at  Inflationary  levels  on  the 
farm.  In  fact  the  inflation  placed  many  a 
problem  before  us  because  we  have  seen  the 
farmer's  costs  remain  on  a  mountain  peak 
of  inflation,  while  the  prices  he  receives  for 
the  comnKxlities  he  sells  have  in  some  cases 
dropped  below  parity.  This  has  been  partic- 
ularly true  in  the  case  of  beef  cattle,  but  It 
is  also  reflected  in  the  prices  of  other  farm 
commodities. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture. I  know  that  to  reestablish  our  agrl- 
cultxiral  economy  on  a  sound  basis  and  to 
restore  confidence  are  two  of  the  most  vital 
problems  that  our  Government  must  face  at 
this  time.  But  we  have  in  the  White  House 
a  President  who  Is  concerned  over  these 
problems  and  who  is  devoting  his  attention 
to  the  relief  of  the  international  tensions 
which  affect  our  economic  well-being.  We 
have  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Benson,  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  problems  of  agriculture  and 
approaches  them  with  a  determination  to 
solve  these  questions  in  a  manner  that  will 
protect  and  strengthen  our  agricultural 
economy.  We  have  in  Congress,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  tbe  Senate,  Committees  on 
Agriculture  whose  members  are  devoted  in 
their  efforts  and  understanding  regardless  of 
party. 

Those  who  are  so  busy  viewing  with  alarm 
could  also  take  a  lesson  from  the  book  of 
you  livestock  commission  merchants.  You 
have  not  closed  your  eyes  to  the  problems 
which  confront  you,  but  you  have  under- 
taken to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Government  and  with  the  producers  to 
set  in  motion  machinery  for  bringing  out 
the  true  story  of  our  market  situation  and 
for  increasing  the  distribution  and  use  of 
the  products  you  market.  There  Is  Just  no 
reason  in  the  world,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
why  we  cannot  bring  about  stability  in  all 
segments  of  our  economy  in  this  country  and 
particularly  in  the  livestock  phase  of  our 
agricultural  economy.  The  number  of  live- 
stock is  not  out  of  proportion  to  our  needs. 
We  have  full  emplosrment  and  every  assur- 
ance that  that  full  employment  will  con- 
tinue. We  are  working  continuously  to  ease 
the  international  tensions  and  to  establish 
a  sound  peacetime  economy.  Instead  of  be- 
ing fears(Hne  of  tbe  futiue,  I  believe  that 
we  can  look  ahead  with  optimism.  Let's 
Just  take  a  look  at  the  facts  and  flgtu-es  as 
to  where  we  stand  in  this  ootmtry  today 
economically. 

I  stated  that  we  had  an  alltime  high  cattle 
population.  If  we  examine  the  record  we 
find  first  that  the  total  number  of  cattle 
and  calves  in  the  United  States  on  January  1 
of  this  year  is  estimated  at  98.7  million  head. 
This  compares  with  76.8  million  head  on 
January  1,  1949,  the  last  low  point  in  the 
cattle  cycle,  and  85.6  million  head  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1945,  the  high  point  in  the  last  full 
cattle  cycle  which  ran  over  the  years  from 
1984  to  1945.  That  is  a  tremendous  increase 
notwithstanding  relative   Increases  in  the 


population  of  tbe  country  and  the  constmip- 
tlon  needs  of  our  people. 

Secondly,  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  feed  for  market  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1  of  this  year  was  16  percent  higher 
than  the  year  earlier.  It  was.  In  fact,  the 
largest  number  on  record.  A  great  deal  of 
this  Increase  was  concentrated  in  tbe  Mid- 
west as  the  Corn  Belt  States  had  33  percent 
more  cattle  and  calves  on  feed.  As  late  as 
April  1  of  this /ear  the  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  in  the  united  States  was  estimated 
at  from  12  to  14  percent  above  the  same  data 
last  year,  and  the  Com  Belt  area  was  19 
percent  above  a  year  ago. 

Between  January  1  and  April  1,  marketings 
of  fed  cattle  were  up  sharply  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  but  tbe  number  put  on 
feed  was  down.  That  is  where  the  fear  psy- 
chology has  had  its  full  effect  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  believe  we  must  look  at  the 
record  to  make  certain  that  we  are  not  un- 
duly influenced  by  that  fear  psychology. 

While  the  level  of  feeding  this  year  de- 
clined 2  to  4  percentage  points  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  since  April  1  have  continued  to  show 
a  substantial  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Meanwhile,  the  number  go- 
ing cm  feed,  as  Is  Indicated  by  reports  on 
stocker  and  feeder  insbipments,  is  still  run- 
ning below  a  ^ear  ago.  Tbiis,  Indications 
point  to  a  further  reduction  in  feeding  since 
the  1st  of  April  with  the  present  level  show- 
ing not  as  large  an  increase  of  cattle  to  the 
feed  lot  as  a  year  ago  on  April  1.  This  ag- 
gravates and  weakens  the  nuirket.  Unfin- 
ished cattle  are  being  cdlered  the  packen. 
still  further  weakening  the  market. 

Those  of  VIS  who  produce  pork  thought 
a  year  ago  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
depression  because  of  the  drastic  low  pork 
prices.  However,  we  saw  the  market  swing 
back  up  m(M«  than  $9  a  hundred  in  a  year's 
time.  I  marketed  pork  a  year  ago  last  March 
for  915.65  a  hundred,  and  they  were  choice 
hogs.  I  noted  the  same  choice  pcH-kers  listed 
over  $24  a  hundred  Just  in  these  past  few 
weeks.  It  was  just  a  question  that  in  the 
years  1951  and  1962  we  had  an  all-time  high 
pig  crop.  The  1952  spring  crop  was  down 
9  percent  compared  with  1951  and  tbe  full 
crop  was  down  11  pncent.  Reports  on 
breeding  and  intentions  collected  as  of  last 
December  1  Indicated  a  decrease  of  13  percent 
in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  this  spring. 

The  official  pig  crop  report  will  be  Issued 
In  Jtue.  In  the  Information  that  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Bvweau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiue  I 
was  told  "we  can  expect  this  report  to  con- 
firm the  decrease  in  the  1953  spring  pig  crop 
indicated  by  last  year's  breeding  intentions, 
but  it  may  well  show  that  the  farmers  ex- 
pect some  Increase  in  the  1953  fall  pig  crop." 
Just  the  moment  that  the  supply  of  {xtrk  has 
been  reduced  the  pork  market  went  back  up 
which  further  proves  my  statement  that  we 
are  not  heading  into  a  major  depression. 

If  we  examine  the  record  of  our  entire  na- 
tional economy,  we  positively  know  that 
there  would  be  no  reason  or  Justification  for 
a  major  depression  xinless  we  permit  a  fear 
psychology  to  destroy  otar  good  soimd  reason- 
ing and  Judgment.  Let's  just  take  a  look  at 
that  record: 

We  have  today  an  all-time  record  high  em- 
ployment. In  fact,  total  employment  is 
above  a  year  ago  and  unemployment  was  at 
a  peacetime  low  in  April. 

The  United  States  economy  as  a  whole  Ip 
running  at  a  record  level. 

Average  Weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers 
ran  $71.42  for  the  month  of  February  lOSS 
as  compared  with  $66.91  in  February  1953, 
and  if  we  f  \irther  examine  the  record  we  find 
an  average  of  $40.97  weekly  earnings  in  1947. 
and  incidentally  that  was  the  farmer's  best 
year.    Be  was  then  getting  tbe  highest  net 
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TCtorn  or  Inoome.  Compare  tbeae  hlgb 
now  wltb  the  aTcrage  of  the  year  1939.  be- 
ton  the  war  Inflation,  wlilcb  waa  •as.ae. 
Tbm  you  get  a  true  picture  <tf  what  I  mean 
when  I  «ay  that  wltb  this  high  level  of  eam- 
Inffi  and  full  employment  there  can  be  no 
deprewlon. 

Corporate  pn^ts  both  before  and  after 
taaes  for  the  first  quarter  ot  19S3  are  esti- 
Hi«fH  at  exactly  the  same  level  as  prevailed 
In  the  first  quarter  ot  1953. 

Consinner  incomes  and  consumer  expendi- 
tures were  running  about  6  percent  above 
the  preceding  year  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1053  as  compared  with  the  ftrst  quarter  of 
.1952. 

Tbe  high  employment  level  to  which  I 
Itave  referred  wiU  mean  a  continued  high 
demand  for  food,  including  beef,  pork,  mut- 
ton, and  poultry,  the  products  In  which  you. 
as  businessmen,  are  specifically  Interested. 

There  has  already  been  noted  an  Increase 
In  the  per  capita  consinnption  of  meat,  to 
which  I  referred  In  my  comment  about  tha 
opportunity  for  cooperation  between  in- 
dustry "TMi  the  Government  in  mating  tbe 
true  facts  of  the  situation  known  to  tbe 
producers  and  the  consumers  of  the  Nation. 
It  Is  obvious  too  that  the  constant  Increase 
In  the  population  of  this  country  will  mean 
•  ccxitlnuatlon  of  a  high  demand  for  aU 
fooda. 

Indeed,  as  we  examine  the  record  our  cur- 
rent estimates  are  that  the  average  per  capita 
eosisumption  of  meat  will  not  differ  much  in 
19S3  from  the  144  pounds  per  capita  con- 
sumed in  1952.  In  short,  the  Increased  mar- 
ketings of  beef  cattle  over  the  last  few 
months  have  been  offset  by  tbe  decreased 
marketing  of  hogs.  Our  current  estimate  is 
that  the  average  per  capita  consumption  of 
beef  In  1953  may  run  around  70  pounds  as 
compared  with  51  In  1952.  The  average  per 
capita  consumption  of  pork,  excluding  lard, 
Will  be  about  61  pounds  in  1953  compared 
With  73  in  1953.  The  beef  estimate  could 
ahow  some  Increase  above  tbe  70  pounds 
which  is  Indicated,  provided  that  cattle  mar- 
ketln^i  continue  as  heavy  in  comparison 
with  last  year  as  has  been  the  case  for  tbe 
first  4  months  of  this  year,  from  January 
through  April.  I  might  add,  however,  that 
our  livestock  specialists  think  this  Is 
doubtful. 

Our  high  emplojrment  In  this  cotutry  la 
tartain  to  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
future.  In  fact,  the  world  situation  which 
baa  prevented  our  return  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  by  virtue  of  the  Impact  of  our 
defense  preparations,  has  had  the  effect  of 
Stimulating  the  productive  capacity  and 
procurement  needs  in  many  basic  Indiistries. 

Looking  at  the  figiires  from  otu-  military 
«q)endlt\U'es  i<x  the  balance  of  1953  and 
Xor  the  fiscal  year  of  1954,  we  find  a  carry- 
over of  funds  from  prior  years  in  appro- 
priations for  items  such  as  airplanes,  tanks, 
•nd  other  military  equipment  that  require 
long-term  contracts. 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  has  a  carry- 
over from  which  will  be  paid  out  for  ma- 
terials, supplies,  services,  and  labor,  of  9<S3,- 
.700,000.000;  and  there  will  be  appropriated 
again  in  this  session  of  Congress  for  the 
2954  budget  a  total  of  $36  billion — and  It 
may  go  higher — which  will  give  us  an  over- 
aU  total  of  »98,700.000  to  be  spent  in  oiir 
defense  preparation  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

This  military  preparation  and  our  own 
great  national  civilian  needs  will  continue 
the   all-time    high   industrial    employment. 

I  have  given  you  these  figures  in  my  en- 
deavor to  prove  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  thought  that  we  are  heading  for 
a  major  deinesalon. 

While  we  can  look  forward  with  real  optl- 
mlam  to  tba  future  economic   well-being 
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of  Cke  Nation,  It  would  be  as  fodUsh  to 
cloae  our  eyes  to  the  dangers  and  the  prob- 
lems as  it  Is  to  give  way  to  fear.  I  am 
eoDOimed  about  the  agricultural  situation, 
not  lecauae  I  am  afraid  that  we  lack  tbe 
cap*  ity  or  the  willingness  to  chart  the 
right  courses,  but  because  I  want  the  farmer 
to  si  tare  fully  In  tbe  natlcmal  well-being. 
He  U  Just  as  much  entitled  to  adequate  re- 
turn! as  the  businessman.  He  is  Jxist  as 
mucJ  i  In  need  of  fair  take-home  pay  as  the 
workngman. 

Ovr  farmers  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
the  laost  seriously  hurt  in  the  price  decline 
as  t  Us  Nation's  economy  levels  off  from 
than  dangerous  inflationary  price  levels 
whlc  1  were  the  real  threat  to  the  Nation's 
stabi  ity  but  a  few  months  ago.  The  re- 
cessl  »n  in  the  national  economy  has  beer 
forced  upon  the  farmer,  which  has  always 
been  the  unfortunate  situation  as  the  Na- 
tion^ i  economy  tapers  down  from  wartime 
inflai  ion. 

Thf  inflation  carried  the  farmers'  and  the 
ranclkcrs'  operating  expenses  to  dangerous 
high  levels,  and  tbe  drop  in  the  returns  for 
the  f  irmers'  products  and  the  ranchers'  live- 
stock  has  been  exceedingly  serious  to  bear. 

Th  Ls  has  brought  about  a  situation  where 
the  1  et  return  to  the  producer  is  the  lowest 
since  1941. 

This  low  purchasing  power  Is  reflected  In 
even  community  center,  whether  It  be  big  or 
smal .  The  farmer  is  tbe  first  to  suffer,  but 
sooni  r  or  later  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy Eire  affected.  This  we  must  not  permit 
to  ht  ppen. 

Therefore,  It  is  imperative  that  the  Gov- 
emnent  assist  the  producer  In  stablllzlug 
his  e  jonomy.  If  his  operating  expenses  can- 
not 9e  lowered,  then  his  Income  must  be 
raise  1.  I'or  that  reason,  I  have  favored  the 
high  level  price  program  philosophy  in  Con- 
gress and  I  shall  continue  to  support  it  in 
ordei  that  the  producer  is  not  liquidated  in 
the  I  rocess  of  meeting  the  Nation's  food  and 
fiber  needs. 

W<  must  work  for  a  wen-rounded  farm  pro- 
gran  ,  a  program  that  will  particularly  pro- 
tect the  family-type  farmer,  the  man  who  Is 
enga  ^  in  diversified  agriculture.  It  is  this 
type  of  farmer  who  Is  producing  the  livestock 
that  you  businessmen  are  engaged  in  sell- 
ing. 

W<  have  advanced  far  In  meeting  our  ag- 
ricul  tural  problems  in  the  past  three  decades, 
but  :  am  not  willing  to  say  that  we  are  at 
the  I  nd  of  the  avenue  In  the  farm  program 
deve  opment. 

Ttiere  are  those  who  advocate  the  two- 
prloe  system  which  would  provide  parity  for 
that  portion  -ot  our  production  that  Is  do- 
mestlcally  consumed,  while  the  surplus  over 
and  ibove  our  domestic  needs  would  be  of- 
feree on  the  world  market  for  whatever  that 
worl(  [  market  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  This 
prop  isal  should  have  a  thorough  study.  It 
may  provide  the  ultimate  solution,  and  stKh 
a  pDgrain.  I  visualize,  would  bring  in  tbe 
able  tnd  trained  businessmen  who  are  in  the 
busli  less  of  marketing  our  products  and  c(Hu- 
modJ  ties  the  world  over. 

It  Is  not  wise,  nor  will  the  taxpayer  stand 
the  1  Lnanclal  burden  involved,  to  store  per- 
Ishalle  conunodltles  in  cold-storage  ware- 
house for  an  indefinite  period.  Nor  is  it 
wise  to  put  some  of  our  other  commodities 
into  bins  and  permit  their  deterioration  at 
the  >xi)ense  of  all.  while  denying  hungry 
peop  e  throughout  so  many  areas  of  the 
work  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  boimtl- 
f  ul  b  urest  of  this  land. 

We  are  a  nation  blessed  with  a  bountiful 
supp  y  of  food  and  fiber.  Indeed,  where  Is 
there  a  nation  anywhere  on  earth  that  is  as 
blese  id  as  we  are?  We  must  not  let  the  sur- 
pluse  B  of  food  and  fiber,  which  in  themselves 
are  {art  of  our  bountiful  reaourcea.  to  be  a 


dlsoouraglng  element  to  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  across  this  Nation.  Our  producers, 
whether  they  be  the  northern  farmers,  the 
ranchers  of  the  great  western  cattle  coun- 
try, the  producers  of  citrus  fruit  in  Call- 
fcxnla  or  Florida,  the  great  wheat  producers, 
or  the  cotton  producers — all  have  had  a  part 
In  a  conunendable  record  of  production 
which  has  made  our  agricultural  economy 
outstanding.  But  we  must  face  our  problems 
honestly  and  fearlessly.  We  •will  not  have 
solved  them  so  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation  Is  concerned  until  such  time  as  we 
have  worked  out  a  program  that  will  place 
before  the  consumer  the  foods  and  fibers 
which  are  available  from  our  bountiful  har> 
vest. 

I  know  that  we  can  take  enco\u«gement 
from  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  our  Government.  I  know  that  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  will  do  everything  within 
the  power  of  bis  great  office  to  bring  this 
Nation  from  the  danger  threatened  by  in- 
fiation  and  an  tinsound  c\irrency  to  a  stable 
economy.  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultxu«  is  seeking  ways  and  means  to  handle 
the  surpluses  with  which  this  Nation  has 
been  blessed. 

A  great  responsibility  has  been  placed  on 
the  United  States  at  this  critical  st-^e  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  to  provide  a  world  lead- 
ership and  to  accept  a  world  responsibility 
which  makes  It  even  more  important  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  caae  that  we  work  to- 
gether to  solve  the  problems  which  confront 
us  at  home.  The  attainment  of  world  peaces 
to  which  our  great  President  la  dedicated, 
is  the  prime  objective  of  every  American  cit- 
izen today,  as  It  certainly  is  also  the  prime 
objective  of  men  and  women  of  goodwill 
everywhere.  We  do  not  expect  that  the 
international  tensions  will  disappear  over- 
night and  that  by  some  magic  formula  of 
words  we  can  assiire  peace  and  Justice  and 
well-being  In  the  world,  but  we  do  know  that 
our  entire  effort  as  a  nation  is  directed  to- 
ward these  ends.  We  are  building  up  our 
economic  and  our  military  strength  In  order 
that  we  may  assume  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  In  world  affairs  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  ua  and  In  order  that  we  may 
meet  the  challenge  of  an  alien  philosophy 
which  would  destroy  all  of  the  things  whidi 
we  treasure  most  in  this  coimtry. 

I  have  said  to  you  in  the  course  of  my  ad- 
dress that  I  believe  we  can  look  forward  with 
a  degree  of  optimism  to  the  f utxirc  so  far  m 
our  economic  well-being  in  this  country  le 
concerned.  I  believe  that  we  will  solve  the 
problems  which  face  us  in  agriculture  and 
that  there  Is  no  soiuid  reason  for  a  psychoid 
ogy  of  fear  In  view  of  the  changes  and  ad- 
justments that  are  taking  place.  I  want  to 
go  one  step  further  and  say  to  you  that  I 
believe  that  we  will  also  win  this  larger 
stniggle  for  peace  and  will  be  able  to  biUld 
our  Nation  upon  a  firmer  foimdation  of  se- 
curity for  the  futiire. 


Proposed  Immiuity  Lef^latioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


TBcmu 

IN  THE  SBNATB  OP  THX  UNITXD  STATES 

Monday.  May  IS,  1953 

Mr.  KSLOOBE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  baye  printed  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rioou  two  edito- 
rials on  the  proposed  Immunity  legisla- 
tion. The  first  lA  an  editorial  mtitled 
"The  Grant  of  Immunity"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  BAay  24.  1953.  The  sec- 
ond, enUUed  "Immunity  Bath  Bill,"  is 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  25, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcciD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Mew  York  Times  of  May  34,  1963] 
Trx  Osamt  or  Imnrmrr 

The  Immunity  bill  that  Senator  McCab- 
BAM  all  but  succeeded  in  snapping  through 
the  Senate  the  other  day  without  public 
hearings  and  without  adequate  debate  is  at 
last  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  It 
deserves. 

The  problem  which  Senator  McCabbak'b 
bill  seeks  to  answer  is  real,  but  the  answer 
which  he  supplies  is.  In  o\ir  opinion,  not 
whoUy  satisfactory.  The  problem  is  that 
Gl  forcing  witnesses  before  congressional 
committees  to  give  testimony  by  a  grant  of 
Immunity  which  would  thus  remove  from 
them  the  protection  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
It  has  become  almost  standard  practice  for 
reluctant  witnesses  nowadays  to  avoid  re- 
sponsive answers  by  seeking  cover  under  the 
constitutional  guaranty  against  self-incrim- 
ination, which  reads:  "No  person  •  •  • 
shall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself."  Senator 
McCakbam'b  bill  would  enable  congressional 
committees  by  two-thirds  vote  to  grant  a 
broad  Inununlty  from  prosecution  In  such 
terms  that  the  witness,  when  thus  given 
Immunity  and  then  directed  to  reply  to  a 
committee  question,  woiild  have  no  choice 
but  to  reply  or  be  cited  for  contempt. 

Obviously  this  power  to  grant  Immunity 
In  exchange  for  testimony  Is  a  very  weighty 
one.  By  reUevlng  a  witness  o<  possible 
prosecution  for  criminal  acts  If  he  only  an- 
swers an  Investigator's  questions,  congres- 
sional committees  could,  und^  certain  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps  unwittingly  destroy  a 
case  that  the  Justice  Department  might  have 
in  preparation.  On  the  other  hand,  congres- 
sional committees  surely  ought  to  have  as 
much  authority  to  require  answers  as  many 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  already  have  effective  Im- 
munity powers. 

The  Justice  Department  objects  to  the 
present  bill  because  It  fails  to  guarantee 
that  the  Attorney  General  shall  partici- 
pate In  the  congressional  grant  of  immu- 
nity. Senatcn-  UcCtaaMX  would  go  no  fur- 
ther than  to  provide  imder  House  and  Sen- 
ate rxiles  that  the  Attorney  General  receive 
a  week's  notice  before  grant  of  immunity — 
but  the  catch  here  is  that  those  rules  could 
easily  be  changed  by  either  Ho\ise.  Sen- 
ator ElivAnvxB  prcHposes  a  compromise  tmder 
which  It  would  be  required  by  law  that  the 
Attorney  General  be  notified  a  week  ahead. 
This  provision  would  presumably  give  him 
time  to  register  his  objections.  If  any,  with 
the  committee.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
this  would  be  sufficient  safeguard  against 
Impetuous  and  perhaps  unwise  action  of  a 
congressional  committee. 

The  pending  bill  also  leaves  unanswered 
the  problem  of  extending  to  witnesses  the 
grant  of  immunity  from  State  as  distinct 
from  Federal  prosecution  for  the  same  crime. 
There  are  knotty  questions  Involved  In  this 
kind  of  legislation,  and  we  think  the  Uw- 
yers  of  the  Senate  ought  to  give  them  more 
time  than  they  have  yet  seen  fit  to  dow 
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[Ytom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  as,  lOSS] 
bcmrmTT  Bath  Bill 

John  W.  Davis  has  raised  scnne  pertinent 
and  Interesting  questions  about  the  "im- 
mxmlty  bath"  bill  pending  before  the  Senate. 
Can  Congress  give  witnesses  before  its  com- 
mittees Immunity  from  prosecution  xmder 
State  laws  so  as  to  «xnpel  them  to  testify? 
If  not,  will  the  rule  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, which  is  embodied  in  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, continue  to  frustrate  congressional 
committees  even  if  Senator  McCakram's  "im- 
munity bath"  bill  should  be  written  into  law? 

The  Supreme  Court  once  decided  that  a 
refusal  to  answer  in  a  Federal  Investigation 
could  not  be  Jiostified  by  claiming  that  dis- 
closures might  lead  to  State  prosecution. 
But  suppose  that  a  witness  granted  im- 
munity from  prosecution  by  a  congressional 
committee  should  confess  to  a  crime  for 
which  he  could  be  pimished  by  the  State  In 
which  It  was  committed.  If  he  should  be 
later  indicted  and  convicted  of  that  crime, 
he  would  certainly  be  a  victim  of  his  own 
testimony.  Apparently  this  Is  what  the  au- 
thors of  the  fifth  amendment  were  seeking 
to  prevent  when  they  provided  that  no  per- 
son "shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself."  The  prin- 
ciple Is  not  changed  merely  becatise  the  tes- 
timony might  be  elicited  by  one  government 
and  the  prosecution  be  carried  out  by  an- 
other. 

BCr.  Davis,  who  Is  one  of  the  country's 
great  constitutional  lawyers,  noted  that  the 
McCarran  bill  "does  not  pxirport  In  express 
terms  to  grant  Inununlty  from  prosecution 
or  penalty  under  State  law."  And  he  thinks 
"there  still  may  be  doubt  oS.  the  power  of 
Congress  so  to  provide."  We  share  that 
doubt.  Sven  If  Congress  did  have  the  power 
to  shield  a  man  tttfta  State  prosecution, 
there  would  be  a  grave  question  about  the 
wisdom  of  exercising  it,  without  the  consent 
of  the  State  concerned  in  each  case.  Con- 
gress is  not  Informed  as  to  all  State  laws, 
much  less  as  to  law  violators  in  the  States. 

Certainly  Mr.  Davis,  Dean  Griswold,  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  Governor  Dewey,  and 
others  who  have  responded  to  Senator  Kn.- 
ooBs's  request  for  comment  cm  the  im- 
munity bill  have  proved  one  thing — that  the 
measure  should  not  have  been  reporte<:^  out 
of  committee  without  public  hearings.  Fur- 
ther study  Is  needed  to  avoid  either  an  en- 
croachment upon  individual  rights  or  a 
reckless  granting  of  immunity  to  prosecu- 
tion by  the  legislative  toanch.  and  the  best 
course  might  well  be  to  recommit  the  bill 
for  this  piupose. 


No  Tkadk  Toa,  Scutor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MKW  TOBK 
IN  THE  8ENATS  OF  THS  UNITB>  STATES 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "No  Thank  You,  Senator,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Croton-Harmon  News  of 
May  7,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoro,  as  follows: 

Mo  TiuKK  Yov,  Sen AToa 

As  reported  tn  oar  Isfst  Issue,  this  news- 
papa  received  »  form  letter  trctu  Senator 


Jte  McCAMrHT,  ofTerlng  to  make  available 
to  us  a  regular  colmnn.  We  have  decided 
not  to  publish  it,  and  feel  that  our  readers 
are  entitled  to  our  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  even  though  a  news- 
paper has  a  duty  to  publish  opinions  that 
are  not  necessarily  Its  own,  the  systematic 
presentation  of  a  feature  Indicates  endorse- 
ment of  the  author's  bona  fides.  This  we 
cannot  give  the  Senator. 

We  have  carried  In  our  columns  many  In- 
dividual points  of  view  with  which  we  have 
disagreed.  They  have  appeared  in  our  let- 
ters to  the  editor  and  in  the  news  colxunns 
that  have  covered  public  expressions  of  per- 
sonal opinion.  But  the  publication  of  a 
regular  colimin  is  qxilte  another  matter. 

Undoubtedly  oiar  readers  Include  a  good 
number  who  share  the  Senator's  attitudes 
right  down  the  line.  But  on  the  basis  of 
oiir  own  examination  of  his  past  and  current 
practices,  we  are  convinced  that  we  would 
find  it  necessary  constantly  to  disassociate 
ourselves  from  the  extravagant  accusations 
he  makes  In  his  ooliunn. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  manner  and  con- 
tent of  his  type  of  controversy  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  level  of  public  discussion. 
His  method  of  insinuating  that  all  who  dif- 
fer with  him  are  Communlsta  is  a  blow  at 
free  and  reasoned  debate.  It  creates  the 
kind  of  fog  in  which  the  real  Communists 
can  conceal  their  presence. 

In  the  past  he  has  launched  unfounded 
attacks  on  the  loyalty  of  many  leading 
Journalists.  The  Washington  Post,  the 
noted  newspaperman  Drew  Pearson,  the  ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  Poet,  the  leading  news 
weekly  Time  magazine — have  been  ac- 
cused of  Communist  subversion  by  the  Sen- 
ator. To  publish  his  col\imn  would  make  us 
a  party  to  the  dissemination  of  charges 
against  our  professional  colleagues  which  we 
believe  to  be  false. 

For  example,  in  the  sample  colimin  he  sent 
us,  he  insinuates  that  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ing dally  newspaper,  the  New  York  Times, 
Is  harboring  "over  100  Conununlsts"  on  Its 
staff.  He  makes  this  charge  by  indirection. 
He  takes  no  personal  responsibility  for  its  ac- 
curacy. He  simply  attributes  it  to  another 
Individual  In  terms  that  indicate  his  ap- 
proval. Then  he  explains  that  he  is  not  In- 
vestigating this  serioiis  charge  because  "I  do 
not  have  the  names  of  any  Commxinists  on 
the  New  York  Times  whose  books  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Information  program." 
Thus  he  deliberately  Implies  that  he  does 
have  the  names  of  Communists  on  the 
Times'  staff  whose  books  were  not  being 
distributed. 

This  kind  (rf  writing.  If  perpetrated  by  a 
newspaper,  would  be  promptly  recognised  as 
dishonest  and  unethical  Journalism.  By  this 
test  alone  It  Is  clear  that  the  column  is  prop- 
aganda and  not  Journalism.  It  partlciilarly 
Is  unacceptable  ctxnlng  from  a  United  States 
Senator. 


Excest-Pro£tt  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  »KW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  WmSD  STATES 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  issue  of  the  WaS^bington  Star  for 
Sunday.  May  24, 1953.  William  Hines  has 
written  an  article  pointtng  out  how  the 
excess-profits  tax  is  a  w^brd  tax  and  how 
it  penalises  many  types  of  business. 
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It  was  generally  understood  and  agreed 
to  by  nearly  everyone  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax  would  be  allowed  to  die  a 
peaceful  death  on  June  30.  There  are 
now  evidences  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  hold  on  to  this  tax.  In  view  of 
that  drive.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to 
put  into  the  Rbcoko  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Hines  showing  how  the  tax  looks 
and  why  most  businesses  are  opposed 
to  it. 

There  '^eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoks, 
as  follows  : 

WnsD  Tax — ^No  Wonoxb  Ezcxss  Lxvt  Is 

RXTILKD 

(By  WUUam  Hines) 

W^en  Senator  Tait  of  Ohio,  said  last  week 
that  the  excess-profits  tax  was  a  Ticioxis  levy, 
there  were  many  Americans  who  breathed  a 
terrent  "Amen."  Not  aU,  by  a  long  shot, 
were  big  biuiness  types,  and  not  all  objected 
to  taxation  of  eonxMrations  In  generaL 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  tax  Is 
that  it  tends  to  destroy  initiative  and  penal- 
ize eiBciency.  Here  U  the  story  of  three 
companies  and  how  they  fared  in  the  never- 
never  land  of  the  excess- profits  tax.  Except 
for  the  fact  that  the  companies  do  not  exist 
and  their  product  is  fictitious,  the  story  la 
true — in  the  sense  that  it  could  happen. 

On  Smog  BoiUevard  ir  Ifiddletown.  United 
States  of  America,  stand  three  factories,  the 
homes,  respectively,  of  the  Acme  Co.,  Bulls- 
eye,  Inc.,  and  the  Criterion  Corp.  The  three 
firms  make  foithboinders.  these  articles  be- 
ing utterly  without  strategic  or  defense 
Talue,  yet  not  notably  in  the  luxury  class. 

Each  of  tlieae  concerns  is  an  established 
operation,  with  a  corporate  history  going 
back  well  before  World  War  n.  Each  Is  cap- 
italized exactly  like  the  others,  to  the  tune 
of  93  million,  in  20.000  common  shares  of 
•100  par  value.  Each  company  derives  all 
Its  income  from  production  of  goods,  pays 
out  all  its  earnings  after  taxes  in  dividends, 
and  has  had  no  capital  additions  or  reduc- 
tions in  recent  times.  And  each  company's 
foithboinders  are  precisely  as  good  as  the 
foithboinders  of  its  coi.ipetltors. 

And  as  far  as  war  profiteering  is  concerned, 
that  did  not  enter  into  the  plctiuw.  The 
total  profits  (before  taxes)  of  the  three 
companies  increased  4.5  percent  between 
1949  and  1953,  while  the  general  price  level 
went  up  about  18.4  percent.  So  the  indus- 
try's real  profits  before  taxes  (meaning  the 
purchasing  power  of  its  earnings)  sliunped 
•bout  11  percent  in  that  period. 

Last  year,  when  the  auditors  struck  bal- 
ance sheets,  each  company  had  a  net  tax- 
able income  of  9300,000.  What  taxes  did 
•ach  pay? 

The  logical  assumption  would  be  that 
whatever  the  tax  bill  of  one,  it  should  be 
equal  to  that  of  its  competitors  on  Smog 
Boulevard.  But  such  an  assumption  reckons 
without  the  excess-profits  tax.  This  year, 
when  taxpaying  time  arrived,  the  picture 
looked  like  this: 
Company:  Total  taxes 

Acme $190,  700 

Bullaeye ^    105, 800 

Criterion _«.    150,  500 

To  find  out  why  Acme  was  stuck  for  over 
$40,000  more  taxes  than  Criterion,  we  must 
take  a  look  at  the  past — specifically  that  part 
of  the  past  that  fell  between  January  1. 
1946.  and  December  31,  1949.  This  is  the 
eontroverslal  base  period  of  the  excess-profit* 
tax. 

Acme:  In  the  Immediate  postwar  yean. 
Acme  was  rocking  along  under  momentum 
from  the  past.   But  Acme  was  suffering  from 


corAorate  hardening  of  the  arterlaa. .  Ita 
ma  lagement  was  old.  complacent  and  ra- 
thei '  inefllcient.  Profits  suffered.  This  went 
on  '  mtil  early  in  1950,  when  the  stockholders 
rebi  illed.  shook  up  the  (^leration  and  hired 
an  I  >n-the-ball  manager.  The  company  took 
on  lew  life. 

E  tiring  the  base  period.  Acme's  profits  had 
aveaged  8300,000  a  year.  By  1953,  solely 
through  increased  efficiency,  Acme  was  mak- 
$300,000. 
BkiUseye:  Bullseye.  Inc..  always  was  a  rea- 
Bonfbly  efficient  operation.  Its  management 
things  going  on  an  even  keel  not  only 
throughout  the  base  period,  but  on  into  the 
There  was  no  crisis  for  Bullseye  any- 
along  the  line. 
Cjuring  the  base  period,  Bullseye's  profits 
averaged  $300,000  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  balance  sheet  for  that  year  showed 
usual  $300,000  net. 
d'iterion:  The  Criterion  Corp.'s  story  Is 
the  reverse  of  Acme's.  In  the  forties. 
Cri^rion's  management  was  sharp  and  the 
con  pany  was  the  envy  of  the  "folthbolnder" 
ind  istry.  Criterion  even  got  written  up  in 
Fortune.  Then,  early  in  the  fifties.  Criterion 
touch  of  rheumatism.  Things  black- 
up  and  profits  suffered.  The  stock- 
holders never  got  around  to  cleaning  up  the 
maikagement — perhaps  for  reasons  that  will 
bee  >me  clear  later. 

Curing  the  base  period.  Criterion's  an- 
nul 1  profits  averaged  $361,446.  At  the  end  of 
195 1,  however.  Criterion's  yearly  net  was  only 
$30  >,000. 

£  ere  is  how  the  tluee  companies  figured 
thex  taxes: 
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lh\u  Acme,  the  moet  efficiently  managed 
flrc  i,  got  the  least  net  return  on  its  capltali- 
zat  on,  while  Criterion,  a  slackly  run  opera- 
tioi  1.  got  the  greatest.  (This  may  have  been 
the  reason  Criterion's  stockholders  did  not 
sha  te  up  the  management  when  gross  profits 
staited  falling  off  in  1951.) 

1 0  carry  things  a  step  further,  what  would 
ha;  pen  if  the  holders  of  60.000  shares  of  stock 
In  the  three  corporations  started  trading 
ami  >ng  themselves  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
get  Ing  a  6-percent  return  on  their  Invest- 
mei  it?  Remember  that  shares  have  a  par 
vail  le  of  $100 — they  are  worth  that  much  at 
facd  value  and  cost  that  much  originally. 
Here  Is  what  would  happen  to  those  corn- 
par  les'  $100  shares: 

StoA:  Price 

A  cme .    91  % 

E  tillseye ..._ _-».___.  106 

C  riterton 125 

T  lus  arises  an  Allce-in-Wonderland  sltu- 
atlcn  in  which  the  stock  of  a  prosperous, 
wel  -operated  company  sella  far  below  that 
of  «  firm  in  a  less  favorable  financial  posl- 
tioi — all  because  of  the  workiDg  of  the 
exc<  ss-proflts  tax. 


The  NatiM's  Heallk  HtU» 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&CARKS 


or 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or  mw  T< 


m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  I£HMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a$lc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko  a  very  fine 
editorial  enUUed  "The  NaUon's  Health 
Needs."  which  appeared  in  the  ^ril  4 
issue  of  America,  a  great  Catholic  pub- 
lication. Its  analysis  of  the  work  of  Pres« 
ident  Truman's  Commission  on  the 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation  is.  in  my 
opinion,  excellent 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoui, 
as  follows: 

TBS  Nanow's   Hbalth  Nbbs 

With  the  recent  appearance  of  volumes  IZ 
and  m.  the  five-volume  report  of  the  Prest. 
dent's  Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of 
the  Nation,  Mr.  Truman's  final  effort  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  growing  problem  of  puto 
ting  proper  medical  care  within  the  reach 
of  all  Americans,  is  now  complete.  The  two 
new  studies  are  entitled  "America's  Health 
Status:  Needs  and  Resources,"  and  a  "Sta. 
tlstlcal  Appendix"  to  It  (Washington.  OPO^ 
$1.25  and  $1.50). 

They  outline  and  document  the  diver*!- 
fled  needs  of  the  American  people  In  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  prevent 
tion.  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  disease. 
They  give  detailed  consideration  to  the 
health  problems  of  particular  population 
groups,  such  as  mothers  and  children,  indus- 
trial workers,  farmers,  migratory  workers,  and 
the  aging.  They  also  evaluate  the  resources 
for  dealing  with  their  health  problems  in 
terms  of  avaUable  and  needed  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  hospitals,  and  clinica. 

There  will  unquestionably  l>e  a  wide  di- 
versity of  opinion  about  the  practicality  and 
desirability  of  the  cooperative  Federal -State- 
Regional  plan  the  commission  proposed  last 
December  as  the  best  way  to  complement  the 
work  of  voluntary  insurance  plans  (America, 
January  3.  p.  S60).  It  is  hard  to  see.  how- 
ever, how  anyone  can  question  the  fact  that 
the  five-volume  report  furnishes  thr^most 
up-to-date  information  we  have  on  the 
country's  health  needs  and  its  present  equip- 
ment for  coping  with  them. 

But  will  Congress  take  any  inunediate  ac- 
tion on  the  ICagnuson  report?  Very  likely 
not.  To  begin  with,  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  opposed  the  Commlssloa 
from  the  day  It  was  appointed.  AMA  spokes- 
men blasted  it  as  "an  attempt  to  play  politics 
with  the  medical  welfare  of  the  American 
people."  When  the  first  volume  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  appeared  last  December,  the 
AMA  dubbed  it  "compulsory  insurance." 
which  it  identifies  with  "socialized  medi- 
cine." As  recently  as  March  14  President 
Eisenhower  professed  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  AMA  meeting  in  Washington 
that  the  words  "compulsory"  and  "soclallaed'* 
rubbed  him  the  wrong  way.  His  adminis- 
tration, he  ass\u-ed  the  doctors,  would  never 
forsake  "oiu*  traditional  system  of  free  enter- 
prise" In  medicine. 

Nevertheless,  the  Magnuaon  report  la  by 
no  means  a  dead  issue.  On  March  18  the 
National  Health  Council,  consisting  of  42 
national  professional  societies  and  organiza- 
tions working  in  the  field  of  health  aervlcea, 
proceeded  to  discuss  Uie  report  at  its  mee^ 
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Ing  In  New  Tork  City.  It  did  ao,  moreover, 
alter  having  been  strongly  urged  by  the  AMA 
to  put  tbe  report  on  ice. 

Labor  onlozu  and  the  public  may  demand 
action  on  the  Nation's  health  needs.  The 
administration  may  have  to  resurrect  the 
Flanders-Ives  bill  of  1049.  The  President 
promised  last  fall,  during  his  campaign,  to 
put  a  "floor"  under  medical  services.  He 
may  yet  have  to  do  so.  In  some  form  or  other. 

O.O. 


Proposed  Inuniuuty  LefitUtioo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


VXBOOfU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITZD  STATES 
Monday.  May  25.  1953 

"hiT.  KELQORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Invited  a  number  of  distingiiished  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed Immunity  legislation  which  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  without  public 
hearings.  On  May  18  I  had  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  com- 
ments which  I  received  from  Erwin  N. 
Griswold,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School:  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New 
York;  and  the  Honorable  John  W.  Davis, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  bar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord 
at  this  time  additional  comments  which 
I  have  received  from: 

Donald  R.  Richberg.  lecturer  in  con- 
stitutional law  at  the  Nniversity  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  former  Government  ofBcial: 

Donald  C.  Cook,  Chairman,  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and 
fwmer  chief  counsel  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate; 

Francis  Biddle.  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States; 

Telford  Taylor,  former  chief  of  coun- 
sel for  War  Crimes,  Office  of  Military 
Government; 

Paul  A.  Freund,  distinguished  scholar 
in  the  field  of  constitutional  law  and 
professor  at  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University;  and 

Theodore  Pearson,  chairman,  com- 
mittee on  Federal  legislation.  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoid.  as  follows: 

CHJJtLOTrWVILLK,  Va.,  Mof  15, 19S3. 
Bon.  HAaicT  li.  Kzloosb, 
VnUed  StateM  Senate. 

WoBhington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  Sbnatob  Kjlookm:  Since  I  wrote  you, 
on  May  8.  regarding  Senate  bill  16  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  bill,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Individual  view  submitted  by  Senator 
KJD-Auvaa.  According  to  the  newspapers  of 
today,  consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate 
has  been  postponed  for  some  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  sufficiently  well  informed 
regarding  the  subject  matter  of  compelling 
testimony  upon  a  grant  of  Immunity  to 
make  my  views  worthy  of  any  special  eon- 
Blderation.  Nevertheless,  I  mvist  express  my 
feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving 
oongreasloiud  eommlttees  the  right  to  over- 


ride the  constitutional  objection  of  a  witness 
by  granting  him  immunity  from  prosecution 
on  self-incriminating  testimony  which  he 
may  be  compelled  to  give.  Where  a  claim  of 
privilege  is  made  by  a  witness  in  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings the.  Judge  has  an  opportunity  to 
weigh  the  desirability  of  obtaining  evidence 
against  the  undeslrabillty  of  granting  immu- 
nity, particularly  if  he  has  specific  issues  be- 
fore him  to  aid  in  his  Judgment.  But  where 
a  committee  is  making  an  investigation  it 
will  be  pecxiliarly  difficult  for  the  committee 
to  weigh  all  the  possible  evil  consequences 
of  a  grant  of  immunity  Eigainst  the  very  un- 
certain good  consequence  of  compelling  the 
particular  testimony  which  is  sought. 

There  might  be  some  protection  afforded 
against  unwise  action  by  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  this  may  involve  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  a  responsibility  difficult  to  fulfill.  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  congres- 
sional committees  to  break  down  the  irritat- 
ing barriers  presented  by  witnesses  who  claim 
their  constitutional  privilege.  This  is  par- 
ticularly irritating  when  It  is  knovm  or  sus- 
pected that  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
would  not  tend  to  incriminate  hbn.  but  the 
claim  of  privilege  is  made  in  support  of  a 
stubborn  refusal  to  testify.  Nevertheless,  it 
might  be  better  in  the  long  run  for  the  com- 
mittees to  investigate  so  far  as  they  can  and 
then  insist  on  further  investigation  through 
the  Invocation  of  Judicial  authority. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ZX}NALD  R.  BlCRBnO. 


Sbcumtixb  and  Bzchanoc  ComcBsioir. 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  14,  1953. 

DCAB  Sewatob  Kilooex:  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  your  kind  letter  of  May  7.  1953. 
Inviting  my  views  with  respect  to  S.  10,  which 
would  amend  the  present  immunity  statute 
so  as  to  enable  committees  ot  the  Congress 
to  obtain  pertinent  testimony  from  witnesses 
called  before  committees  in  exchange  for 
grants  of  inuniinity  to  those  witnesses. 

There  Is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
desirability  of  an  immunity  provision  such 
as  that  contemplated  by  S.  le.  It  is  a  valu- 
able investigatory  weapon.  However,  I  think 
It  is  Important  that  proper  safeguards  be 
prescribed  to  prevent  It  from  becoming  the 
shield  of  criminals. 

The  Commission  la  one  of  a  number  of 
Government  agencies  whoee  basic  legisla- 
tion contains  immunity  provisions  similar 
to  that  provided  in  S.  16.  However,  the 
ageaey  exercising  the  power  to  grant  im- 
munity to  witnesses  in  every  case  of  which 
I  am  aware  also  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
charges  which  might  be  brought  against  the 
witness  under  the  statutes  for  violation  of 
which  immunity  is  sought.  Thxis,  the 
agency  may  weigh  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  against  the  poe- 
slbillty  that  the  witness  may  be  granted 
absolution  from  certain  crimes,  and  make 
an  informed  decision.  OeneraUy  speaking, 
the  power  to  grant  immiinity  is  one  which 
Is  very  rarely  exercised  and  even  when  it  is 
the  grant  of  Immunity  is  extended  only  to 
minor  participants  in  a  scheme  after  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  their  testimony  is 
an  absolute  prerequisite  to  the  successful 
completion  of  an  investigation. 

I  believe  that  vmless  the  agency  which  is 
empowered  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  grant 
immunity  is  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts 
and  has  siifficient  knowledge  of  the  laws  in- 
volved that  it  can  predict  the  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  a  particular  grant  of 
immunity,  it  cannot  possibly  use  the  power 
with  sxiffident  wisdom  to  protect  the  publio 
Interest.  While  I  believe  that  no  commit- 
tee of  Congress  would  knowingly  provide  a 
haven  for  those  who  assert  the  jnlvllege 
against  self-incrimination,  tt  seems  to  me 
that  some  provision  ahould  be  made  for  ef- 


fective coordination  and  cooperation  between 
congressional  conunittees  and  the  agency  ot 
the  Government  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  general  law  enforcement.  Other- 
wise, inadvertent  grants  of  immunity  may 
have  unfortunate  consequences. 

S.  16  would  grant  complete  axul  full  lm« 
mimity  for  any  "transactions,  matters,  or 
things"  concerning  which  a  person  Is  com- 
pelled to  testify  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  The 
only  reference  to  constiltation  with  the  At- 
tctt-ney  General  to  prevent  the  abuses  which 
might  easily  flow  from  such  a  broad  grant 
Is  that  contained  in  the  committee  report, 
which  states  any  provision  for  advance  no- 
tice to  the  Attorney  General  "shall  be  by  rule 
of  the  committee  or  the  House  concerned  and 
not  by  statute"  (p.  3).  For  the  reasons  I 
have  outlined,  I  feel  that  It  is  essential  to 
sound  government  administration,  proper 
law  enforcement,  and  to  the  utility  of  the 
provision  itself,  that  the  statute  itself  pro- 
vide for  consultation,  or  at  least  advance  no- 
tice to  the  Attorney  General,  and  that  this 
question  should  not  be  left  for  implementa- 
tion by  committee  rule. 

I  hope  that  my  views  are  of  some  assistanoo 
to  you  and  that  you  will  call  upon  me  If  I 
can  be  of  any  additional  assistance.  I  have 
no  objection  to  jour  making  my  conunenta 
a  part  of  the  CoMoaxsaioNAi.  Rboobd  if  you 
•o  desire. 

With  very  best  wishes  and  highest  per* 
•onal  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

DOMALO  C.  Cook. 

Chairman. 

Wa£hincton,  D.  C,  May  12.  1953. 

DBAS  SsNAToa  Kiloouk:  I  have  your  letter 
of  May  6  enclosing  a  copy  of  S.  16.  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred,  and  Senator 
KxTAUvxa's  s\iggestion  that  the  Attorney 
Oenoral  should  be  consulted  before  any  im- 
munity be  granted  to  a  witness.  You  ask 
me  to  give  my  views  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Senator  KxrAWXB'i 
suggested  amendment.  The  granting  of  im- 
munity without  such  consultation  might 
well  result  in  preventing  prosecution  where 
prosecution  was  called  for.  Senator  Kx- 
rACvsK's  reference  to  the  Rosenberg  case  is 
a  striking  example  of  this.  Any  congres- 
sional committee,  would,  I  shoiild  think, 
want  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  Attorney 
General  before  putting  the  committee  in  the 
position  of,  in  effect,  pardoning  a  notorious 
criminal  without  knowing  what  it  was  <toing. 
The  committee  is  not.  \mder  the  proposed 
amendment,  bound  by  the  Attorney  General's 
views;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  its  Judg- 
ment would  not  be  benefited  by  having  tbem. 

The  witness,  under  the  proposed  proce- 
d\ire,  is  protected  from  Federal  prosecution, 
but  not  from  any  State  action.  I  should 
think  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
United  States  could,  constitutionally,  even 
If  it  were  deemed  desirable  so  to  do,  grant 
a  witness  immunity  from  State  prosecution. 
Consideration  might  be  given,  however,  a* 
to  whether  Congress  could  provide  that  evi- 
dence ^Iven  before  one  of  its  committees, 
should  not  be  used  in  any  other  trial.  Z 
do  not  know  whether  such  a  provision 
would  be  constltutlonaL  I  should  think  It 
might  be  considered. 

The  bill  is  carefully  drawn,  and  contains 
an  excellent  provision  that  the  Immunity 
action  must  be  taken  by  tvro-thlrds  of  the 
members  of  the  full  committee,  Includliig  at 
least  one  member  of  each  party.  This  goes 
far  to  protect  the  witness  from  any  arbitrary 
action  by  the  committee.  But  fiuther  pro- 
tection might  well  be  granted  the  witness. 
It  is  customary  In  most  congressional  com- 
mittees to  give  witnesses  the  right  to  coun- 
sel, but,  attbough  tbe  rules  or  practice  of 
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•erant  oommlttaM  ao  proTlde.  •  wltnew  baa 
no  aUtutory  right  to  counaal.  Why  not 
eosalder  M^<"g  a  prorlslon  that  before  any 
wltnaaa  la  compelled  to  testify,  be  be  glTen 
the  apeetfle  right  to  counsel,  and  to  eroaa- 
examlne  any  witness  who  may  theretofore 
have  teatlfled  against  him? 

I  note  that  you  say  that  there  haTe  been 
no  puMlc  hearings  on  S.  18,  and  I  can  sense 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  several  Senators 
to  change  so  fundamentally  our  baalc  law 
with  respect  to  claiming  constitutional 
rights  undo*  the  fifth  amendment. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  bill  may 
be  referred  back  to  committee  for  further 
consideration  along  the  lines  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fbahcis  BmoLX. 

LaKMS.  TtTUM  ft  Scoix, 
New  York.  N.  Y^  Map  11. 18S3. 
Bon.  Haklxt  M.  Kn.«o««. 
United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Scmatob  Kn,Goax:  ThU  wUl  acknowl- 
edge with  thanks  your  letter  of  May  7.  en- 
closing a  copy  of  S.  16  and  Senate  Report  No. 
168.  on  Senator  McCabban's  bUI  for  the  grant- 
ing of  Immunity  to  witnesses  before  con- 
gressional committees.  I  would  have  replied 
sooner,  but  for  my  absence  from  New  York 
at  the  time  your  letter  arrived. 

Senator  McCabbak's  bill,  as  sxirely  you  have 
noted,  empowers  a  majority  of  any  congres- 
sional Investigating  cfunmittee  to  grant  im- 
munity. I  am  entirely  In  accord  with  Sena- 
tor KirATTVBB's  belief  that  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  should  be  brought  into  the  picture  be- 
fore any  such  Immunity  is  extended.  In- 
deed. I  am  not  sure  that  Senator  KxrAuvm's 
proposed  reqiilrement  of  mere  notification  to 
the  Attorney  General  goes  far  enough.  It 
•eems  to  me  that,  if  the  Attorney  General  is 
not  In  accord  with  the  proposal  to  grant  im- 
munity to  a  particular  witness,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  require  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Congress  (Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be)  as  a  prereq\ilslte 
to  the  grant  of  immunity. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  inserting  these 
cmnmenta  In  the  Conckkssiokal  Rbcobd. 

With  all  good  wlshea. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TSLTOBO  TATLOB. 

law  School  or  Habvabo  UmvBBsrrr, 

Camtyridge.  Mats.,  May  18.  1953. 
Bon.  Hablbt  IC  Kilcobb, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  Kn.GOBB:  I  appreciate  your 
eovirtesy  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  S.  16  and 
requesting  my  views  on  the  desirability  of  its 
enactment. 

I  would  not  favor  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion granting  Immunity  to  witnesses  before 
committees  of  the  Congress  In  exchange  for 
their  compelled  testimony,  unless  two  addi- 
tional legislative  measures  were  taken: 

1.  A  provision  requiring  the  concurrence 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  any  determina- 
tion to  compel  the  testimony  and  confer  the 
Immimlty.  "nils  seems  to  me  essential  In 
order  to  maintain  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law. 

a.  The  enactment  of  legislation  regulariz- 
ing the  procedure  of  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress with  a  view  to  granting  to  witnesses  ad- 
ditional safegxiards  of  a  procedural  nature. 
As  you  know,  several  bills  designed  to  achieve 
this  purpose  have  been  introduced. 

You  may  feel  free  to  use  this  letter  In 
whatever  way  seems  appropriate. 
Very  sincerely  yoxirs. 

PAUL  A.  Fuoxbl 
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Ki^jJT.  Dbts.  BTrwHAtx  ft  liAonrNBa. 

New  York.  Mug  11.  19S3. 
Hoii.  Hablkt  M.  KnxKWX. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
^T  Dkab  Scnatob  KsuaomM:  Mr.  Bethuel 
Webster,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  asked 
to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  letter 
tilm  of  May  7,  1953,  with  enclosures.  He 
your  letter  to  me  because  the  asso- 
cia{tlon'a  committee  on  Federal  legislation, 
irhlch  I  am  chairman,  has  been  studying 
measure  and  has  recently  obtained  the 
thereon  (No.  153)  of  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary  dated  AprU  20,  1953,  and 
individual  views  thereon  of  Senator 
dated  April  27.  While  neither  o\ir 
nor  the  association  has  taken  ae- 
on any  report.  I  am  pleased  to  comply 
your  request  for  an  expression  of  per- 
vlews.  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
ng  these  comments  a  part  of  the  Coh- 
Recobd,  if  you  care  to  do  so. 
■^e  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
adequately  to  demonstrate  that  the 
to  compel  testimony  by  an  effective 
gr4nt  of  Immunity  is  one  which  should  be 
applicable  to  testimony  before  congres- 
sional investigating  committees.  The  Su- 
Court  recently  pointed  out  that  an 
effective  immunity  provision  has  been  In- 
cli|ded  "in  virtually  all  of  the  major  regula- 
enactmente  of  the  Federal  Government." 
{Shapiro  v.  United  States  (335  U.  S.  at  p.  5) 
) .)  Under  proper  safeguards,  there  ap- 
to  be  no  sound  reason  why  congres- 
slobal  Investigating  committees  should  not 
haye  the  same  authority  to  get  all  the  facts 
on  the  subject  of  their  investigation 
is  now  vested  in  many  agencies  of  the 
department.  In  all  respects  but 
,  I  believe  that  the  bill  as  reported  con- 
appropriate  safeguards,  and  my  single 
is  on  the  point  made  In  the 
individual  views. 
'  rhree  distinct  positions  have  been  taken 
to  what  should  be  the  relationship  be- 
n  the  Attorney  General  and  the  investi- 
committee  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
of  immunity.  A  letter  from  the  Depart- 
of  Justice  (appeiKied  to  the  report) 
the  position  that  because  the  Attorney 
has  responsibility  for  criminal  pros- 
he  should  "participate"  in  the 
of  immunity  (which  I  take  it 
that  he  should  be  given  a  veto  power 
the  proposed  action  by  the  committee). 
KzTAUvxB  would  not  give  sufh  a 
but  would  require  that  the  Attorney 
be  notified  of  the  proposed  action 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
to  the  committee.  The  majority  of 
Judiciary  Committee  has  rejected  both 
these  positions,  and  in  its  report  states 
tb^t  any  provision  for  advance  notice  to 
Attorney  General  should  be  only  by  a 
of  the  committee  or  House  concerned — 
wllich  means  that  the  matter  may  not  be 
de  kit  with  at  all. 

'  rhls  would  seem  to  be  one  of  many  situ- 
ations m  which  it  Is  dUDctilt  to  draw  a  pra- 
line between  the  field  of  executive  aixl 
legislative  authority.     Though  the  position 
)the  Department  of  Justice  has  much  prac- 
force,   nevertheless  the  power   to  In- 
is  an  Inherent  legislative   power, 
undue  Interference  in  executive  mat- 
la  not  desirable,  congressional  inveati- 
cannot  be  expected  to  yield  to  execu- 
direction   in  determining  what  teatl- 
they  should   insist  upon  from  wlt- 
who  are  properly  brought  before  them, 
appears  to  be  no  more  reason  to  per- 
the  Attorney  General  to  veto  a  grant  of 
Imknimity  to  a  witness  before  a  committee, 
thin  there  would  be  for  allowing  a  com- 
to  prevent  the  Attorney  General  from 
lllng  testimony  before  a  grand  Jury  in 
proceeding  under  the  Sherman  Act  (whldi 
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testimony  under  present  law.  create*  Imoni- 
filty).  The  case  for  allowing  the  final  ded- 
alon  to  rest  with  the  committee  la  particu- 
larly strong  when  It  is  reoogniaad  that 
many  congresalonal  InTestigations  have  been 
concerned  with  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  (c.  f.  MeOrain  v. 
Daugherty  273  U.  8.  136  (1037)).  Invaa- 
tigation  of  an  administration  in  power  can- 
not well  be  made  subject  In  thU  Important 
respect  to  limitation  by  an  appointee  of  that 
admlnUtratlon.  Where  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral believes  that  there  is  good  ground  for 
the  NaUon's  preserving  lU  right  to  proee- 
cute  a  particular  Individual,  he  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  one-third  plus 
one  of  the  members  of  a  committee  that  im- 
munity ahoiUd  be  denied  to  that  individual. 
While  the  poaltion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  seems  to  go  too  f sr  in  one  tlirectlon. 
it  also  seems  undesirable  to  adopt  the  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
is  embodied  in  the  bill  as  reported. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
preparing  for  proeecution  is  necessarily  per- 
formed in  secrecy:  and  under  the  bill  a  vot« 
to  grant  Immunity,  and  the  compelled  teatl- 
mony  for  which  it  is  granted,  may  be  taken 
at  cloaed  sessions  of  the  committee.  Thtu 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
may  each  be  pursuing  the  same  line  of  in- 
quiry without  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 
If  the  Attorney  General  has  not  been  ad- 
vised before  immunity  is  granted,  the  com- 
mittee may  unwittingly  Jeopardize  a  vital 
Interest  of  the  Nation  and  defeat  efforta  of 
the  Department  to  which  much  work  and 
expense  have  been  devoted.  One  of  the  evi- 
dent purposee  of  the  bill  is  to  assure  that  tlia 
power  to  grant  immunity  be  exerdaed  re- 
sponsibly and  after  full  consideration,  and 
in  my  Judgment  this  purpose  would  be  de- 
feated by  failure  to  require  reasonable  notlo* 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

In  this  field  where  perfection  of  balanca 
is  probably  impossible  of  achievement.  I  be- 
lieve that  Senator  KzFAxrvBB'a  admendment 
would  provide  the  beat  available  means  of 
bringing  about  a  reasonable  and  workaMa 
accommodation  between  the  legiislatlve  and 
executive  branchea  of  ttie  Oovtfnment. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Tbsooobb  Pxatacnr. 
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Tke  McCarru-Waltar  Uw  SkmM  Bt 
UpMd 

EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 
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IN  TBS  HOUSK  OF  RKPIUBSKMTAITVSB 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Ric- 
ou.  I  wish  to  say  that  Capt.  John  B. 
Trevor,  of  New  T<H-k  City,  is  oi>e  of  the 
best  posted  men  in  America  on  Immigra- 
tion matters  and  that  he  has  recently 
put  out  a  statement  that  Is  clear  and 
convincing  as  all  his  articles  are.  He 
gives  very  convincing  arguments  why 
the  President's  recommendations  for  the 
admission  of  many  thousands  of  addi- 
tional aliens  should  not  be  carried  out 
at  this  time.    His  statement  is  as  follows: 


with  all  respect  to  the  President  his 
sage  to  Congress  concerning  the  admission  of 
inmilgrants  demonstrates  that  he  has  been 
misinformed  and  misled  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  the  fundamental  piirpoae  at  tb* 
quota  syatem  now  In  force. 


I 


^mt  paragraph  of  the  Preeldent's  message 
reading:  "There  is  one  sphere  In  which  civil 
rights  are  inevitably  involved  In  Federal  leg- 
islation. This  is  the  sphere  of  immigration." 
This  statement  is  misleading  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  conveys  "no  civil 
rights"  to  the  aUen  to  enter  or  remain  in  the 
United  States.  The  privilege  to  enter  and 
remain  in  the  United  States  is  conveyed  by 
statute.  This  privilege  of  entering  or  re- 
maining may  be  withdrawn  or  modified  in 
any  way  which  Congress  may  detwmine  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
the  President's  message  that  the  "existing 
legislation  contains  injustices"  is  devoid  of 
any  sound  basis  in  fact.  The  McCarran- 
Walter  Act.  ot  course,  embodies  provisions 
which  deny  certain  privileges  to  aliens  which 
were  regarded  by  the  authors  as  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
no  alien  is  justified  in  demanding  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  McCarran -Walter  Act  does, 
in  fact,  discriminate  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent obviously  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  the  facts  in  reality  are.  This  error  is 
emphasized  by  the  recommendation  that 
further  study  of  the  proper  method  of  de- 
termining quotas  would  be  necessary. 

The  President  la  obvioualy  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  quota  system  embodied  in  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  has  not  only  been 
under  study  by  the  experts  employed  by 
the  Jvullclary  Committees  of  the  Houae  and 
Senate  during  the  past  5  years,  but  also  he 
must  be  unaware  that  the  quota  system  it 
provides  for  was  originally  perfected  as  a 
result  cf  a  wbcdly  independent  study  by  ex- 
perts of  the  Departmenta  of  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor  during  the  years  1924, 
1936.  1926.  1927.  and  1938.  The  purpose  of 
the  quota  system  proclaimed  as  a  result  of 
the  findings  of  these  experts  was  adopted 
to  abolish  for  all  times  any  grounds  for 
a  charge  that  Congress  was  discriminating 
against  any  nation,  race,  or  creed  which 
had  contributed  to  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  our  population  derived  by  entry  or  de- 
scent from  Immigrants  of  European  origins. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  the  legislation  re- 
cently Introduced,  as  I  trnderstand  it.  at  the 
President's  request  to  admit  240.000  refugees 
represents  the  very  essence  of  discrimination, 
and  in  effect  nullifies  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose for  which  the  national  origins  quota 
system  was  adopted.  As  I  have  given  pro- 
longed study,  as  you  may  recall,  to  these 
questions,  I  regret  that  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  appear  before  yotu*  committee  in  person. 
However,  permit  me  to  urge  that  your  com- 
mittee disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  in  respect  to  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  and  disapprove  his  reconmienda- 
tlons  in  regard  to  refugees.  When  the  sol- 
diers are  turned  loose  from  our  Armed 
Forces,  they  will  properly  resent  any  action 
by  Congress  by  which  Jobs  to  which  they 
may  rightfully  claim  priority  of  considera- 
tion have  been  allotted  to  foreigners. 
JoHW  B.  Taxvoa, 
President  Emeritus  of  the  American 
Coalition. 
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Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  excellent  article  by  John 
Griffln.  one  of  the  outstanding  newspa- 
permen in  New  England,  which  ap- 
peared in  Boston  Simday  Post,  Boston, 
Mass..  May  24.  1953: 

Bbjtish  MnsT  Show  Intbktioms  ok  KoBsa 

AT  Bbbmuda  MzrriMO 

(By  John  Orifin) 

The  proposed  meeting  of  Prime  ICntoter 
Churchill,  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
Premier  of  Prance  is  supposed  to  be  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  meeting  of  those  three  with 
Premier  Malenkov  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  the  British  are  consider- 
ing it. 

Whether  It  will  lead  to  such  a  conference 
with  the  Russians  or  not,  it  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  allied  nations  to  thrash  out 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  split  them 
at  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  an  opporttmlty  for  a 
showdown  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  to  find  out  once  and  for  all  whether 
the  British  intend  to  continue  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  war  effort  in  Korea. 
In  that  sense,  this  earlier  meeting  is  J\ist  as 
important  as  any  later  conference  with  Mal- 
enkov. 

It  will  be  a  meeting  in  which  the  two 
leading  members  are  far  apart,  and  at  this 
particular  moment  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  differences  can  be  settled  because  they 
appear  to  be  fundamental. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  fighting  a  gov- 
ernment in  China  which  is  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  British.  This  Is  a  weird  situa- 
tion from  any  point  of  view,  for  Britain  Is 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  us  in  that 
fight  while  at  the  same  time  Britain  is  on 
friendly  relations  with  the  enemy. 

BAVB    SDCD    Of    VAIM 

Britain  favors  the  admission  of  the  eiwmy 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
while  our  conception  is  that  the  war  is  to 
prevent  Just  that,  to  see  that  the  aggreaaor 
Is  not  rewarded  by  such  membership.  This 
is  an  even  weirder  situation. 

If  the  Red  Chinese  were  permitted  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Sec\urlty  CouncU  there 
wouldn't  be  any  war  in  Korea,  and  if  Britain 
has  her  way  in  admitting  that  government, 
then  the  American  casualties  in  Korea  will 
have  been  in  vain. 

Actually,  the  Red  Chinese  aggreasitm  Is  an 
aggression  against  the  United  Nations,  so 
if  the  aggressor  is  accepted  as  a  member 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  United  Nationa 
will  have  lost  the  war. 

Britain  is  in  favor  of  turning  Formosa 
over  to  the  Red  Chinese,  and,  of  course,  we 
have  given  a  pledge  that  we  wont  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  a  united 
Independent  Korea.  That  is  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  the  United  Nations,  of  which  Brit- 
aln  is  a  part.  If  the  United  Nations  aban- 
don Korea,  as  the  British  are  willing  to  do. 
and  turn  Formoea  over  to  the  Reds,  it  will 
be  an  action  as  cynical  as  any  in  history. 

Britain  has  been  trading  with  the  enemy, 
and  apparently  intends  not  only  to  go  on 
doing  so.  but  even  to  enlarge  that  trading. 
Only  a  couple  of  days  ago,  it  was  announced 
that  a  British  economic  expert  has  been  sent 
to  head  the  diplomatic  mission  In  Peiplng. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  such  an  announce- 
ment means  that  the  British  intend  to  build 
up  more  trade  with  the  Chinese  Communists, 
and  the  announcement  came  at  a  time  when 
the  British  policy  waa  under  attack  in  the 
Congress  at  Waahlngton.  It  was  a  defiant 
move  on  the  part  of  Chivchill.  who.  while 
he  was  making  it.  was  also  saying  that  there 
wasnt  much  disagreement  between  the  two 
nations. 

samb  AS  xbds'  van 

Both  Mr.  Chxirchill  and  former  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  have  apparently  convinced 


most  Britons  that  the  United  States  doesnt 
want  peace,  thereby  taking  the  same  line  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  Chinese. 

They  have  even  undertaken  to  criticize  the 
American  form  of  government,  apparently 
because  it  is  so  constructed  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  by  himaaU  make  deals  about 
which  the  Congress  and  the  people  have 
nothing  to  say. 

They  have  succeeded  in  convincing  Britons 
that  for  economic  or  other  reasons  the 
United  States  does  not  want  a  truce  In  Ko- 
rea or  a  diminishing  In  world  tensions. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  insulting  attitudes 
ever  taken  by  a  friendly  nation  toward  an 
ally.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  American  peo- 
ple aren't  stirred  up  by  it  to  the  point  where 
they  would  insist  upon  a  retraction. 

Nowada]rs  sensations  of  that  sort  come  ao 
fast  that  the  impact  of  each  is  continually 
lessening.  But  this  particular  case  will  be 
difficult  to  forget,  and  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  overcome  at  the  forthcoming  Ber- 
muda meeting,  unless  the  American  leaders 
have  lost  the  ability  to  become  honestly  in- 
dignant. - 

To  accuse  ttie  United  States  of  wanting 
war  in  order  to  achieve  some  economic  ben- 
efits is  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Commu- 
nists. It  was  Just  that  sort  of  talk  that  the 
Red  Chinese  used  on  American  i^isoners  in 
an  effort  to  turn  them  toward  communism. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  does  not 
want  a  truce  in  Korea  or  a  lessening  in  world 
tensions  is  to  insult  the  President  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  answer  to  the 
charge  la  that  the  United  Statea  doea  not 
want  a  truce  which  forsakes  principle  Just 
because  the  British  want  to  trade  with  the 
Beds. 

at OHBT  VBW178  HUM  elites 

On  the  record  the  United  States  has  always 
been  more  Interested  in  peace  than  any  other 
great  nation,  and  it  certainly  has  fought  its 
wars  on  the  basis  of  principle.  It  doesn't 
want  to  be  responsible  for  another  Munich. 

The  British  are  ready  to  abandon  prin- 
ciple in  favor  of  expediency,  and  obviously 
they  don't  want  to  be  held  to  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  United  Nations,  although 
they  had  a  part  in  outlining  those  principles. 

Ilie  reception  accorded  the  annovmcement 
in  England  that  the  Bermuda  meeting  will 
be  held.  Indicates  that  the  British  feel  every- 
thing is  pointing  toward  their  view.  But  it 
is  clear  that  President  Elsenhower  does  not 
agree  with  their  program. 

He  even  made  it  clear  at  the  White  House 
that  the  Bermuda  meeting  is  not  being  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  preliminary  to  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Russians,  but  is  simply  an  ef- 
fort to  straighten  things  out  between  the 
Allies. 

He  is  on  record  that  he  wants  to  see  some 
concrete  evidence  that  the  Russians  are  not 
Just  talking  for  the  purpose  of  stalling 
things,  that  they  have  a  desire  to  work  out  a 
settlement  of  world  tensions. 

The  best  thing  that  can  hai^>eD  at  Ber- 
muda is  for  President  Eisenhower  to  Inform 
Britain  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  the 
effort  being  made  to  discredit  us  in  Korea 
atul  before  the  whole  world,  thst  we  intend 
to  stick  to  our  own  form  of  government  and 
let  the  British  go  socialistic  if  they  want  to, 
that  our  form  of  government  has  served  ua 
weU  and  Is  not  subject  to  revision  by  the 
British. 

Unleas  a  clear  understanding  of  principles 
is  achieved,  there  1b  no  sense  in  going  into 
a  meeting  with  Malenkov  and  there  is  also 
no  aense  of  trying  to  appease  a  nation  that 
is  more  interested  in  building  up  its  own 
trade  than  in  holding  to  the  prlndi^es  that 
guide  freemen. 

Remember  when  the  British  xised  to  deride 
us  as  a  nation  interested  in  money  only? 
Who  is  the  money  grabber  now? 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVXS 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  wnJJAMS  of  Biississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkord.  I 
include  a  timely  and  thought-provoking 
article  by  Arthur  P.  Kelly,  president  of 
the  Air  Force  Association,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  current  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Air  Force: 
Pot  DsrsNss  nt  th«  Dxtcnsz  Bxtdgxt — J2t  th» 

Fact  or  a  Osowinq  Russian  Thsxat.  thx 

Nzw  DsrxMss  Budget  Wouut  Slack in>  Om 

Pexpakzdnsss   Pack  and   Slash   Ovb  An- 

powxb;  This  Is  Cothiting  Disastce 
(By  Arthur  P.  Kelly) 

The  defense  tmdget  now  before  Congress 
resembles  the  first  draft  rathw  than  the  final 
version  of  a  document  designed  to  Insure 
our  security. 

Like  most  first -draft  papers  In  the  defense 
budget  arena.  It  represents  the  fiscal  approach 
to  the  convex  seexirity  problem  rather  than 
the  fuU  solution,  and  we  hope  Congress  will 
consider  it  In  that  light. 

Bach  year,  for  example,  the  comptroller  of 
defense  has  opened  the  budget  season  at 
the  Pentagon  with  a  set  of  figures  based  on 
a  stringent  money  celling.  This  is  a  bar- 
gaining budget  obTlously  designed  to  "bring 
the  services  into  line"  and  no  one,  except 
perhaps  the  comptroller  himself,  thinks  of 
It  In  terms  of  a  finished  product. 

Last  year  the  comptroller  called  it  a 
benchmark  budget.  In  Its  balanced^force 
concept  and  its  curtailment  of  land-based 
ATlatton.  It  was  similar  to  the  new  defense 
budget  which  the  administration  sent  to 
Congress  last  month. 

It  Is  rather  amazing  that  this  new  bench- 
mark budget  ever  got  up  to  the  front  ofllce, 
much  leas  through  the  White  House  and  to 
the  Hill.  This  reflects,  perhaps,  not  only 
Incomplete  staff  work,  but  the  terrific  strain 
on  the  man  in  the  White  House  during  the 
first  100  hectic  days  of  the  new  admlnls- 
toation. 

Ptx*  It  shoxild  be  apparent  to  aU  by  now 
that  this  new  defense  budget  Is  lacking  In 
one  basic  ingredient — defense. 

If  sustained  In  Its  present  form,  it  could 
well  mean  the  transfer,  by  default,  of  world 
balance  of  power  to  Russia. 

At  best.  It  Is  an  open  invitation  for  Russia 
to  pursue  Its  long-range  plan  of  conquest 
through  limited  aggression  and  atomic 
bla^mall. 

At  worst,  it  is  a  tempting  challenge  for  the 
Soviet  to  shortcut  this  route  and  get  the  Job 
done  quickly  with  all-out  atomic  attack  oa 
the  United  Stotee. 

If  there  are  leas  frightening  altematlTes 
than  these,  they  are  not  discernible  In  an 
analysis  of  the  defense  budget. 

Russia's  buildup  of  air-atomic  striking 
power  continues  apf^e,  tinaffeeted  either  by 
America's  obsession  for  solvency  or  by  a 
homegrown  peace  offensive. 

No  one  In  authority  has  disputed  the  grow- 
ing military  might  behind  the  Iroo  Curtain. 
Last  month  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  told  a  eon- 
gressional  oommltta*  that  Russia's  "atomlo 
capablltty  Is  rapidly  improving." 

The  Joint  Clilafa  at  Staff  have  not  changed 
their  estimate,  made  more  than  a  year  ago. 
that  by  mld-lM4  Buaate  win  be  able  to  deal 
tbls  country  a  orlppUnf  atomic  blow. 


A  group  of  eminent  scientists  on  the  Lln- 
oolB  air  defense  project,  after  a  freeh  and 
iiKta  iwndcnt  analysis,  have  a.<me  to  substan- 
tial] r  the  same  conclusion. 

T  le  President,  in  a  prcas  conference  last 
mm  th,  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  taking 
lasu  i  with  such  grim  appraisals  of  the  Rus- 
threat. 

Ti  tt,  this  new  defense  budget  would  slash 
drai  tlcally  the  mUltary  program  projected 
for   he  next  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  a  military  fact,  also  imdlsputed  by 
peo|  le  of  authority,  that  airpower  is  the  key 
to  0  [ir  preparedneaa. 

T  ke  President  has  long  been  on  record  in 
this  regard,  ever  since  a  conference  with  his 
top  wartime  commanders  in  1946.  shortly 
afte-  the  fall  of  Germany,  when  he  flatly 
declired  that  airpower  had  changed  the  na- 
ture of  warfare,  and  that  futiire  military 
plai  nlng  must  reflect  the  chance. 

I4  St  mr^th  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther, 
Chl4  f  of  Staff  at  Supreme  Allied  Headquar- 
ters in  Exirope.  underscored  this  thinking  in 
test  mony  before  a  Senate  committee. 

"i  Irpower,"  said  General  Gruenther,  "li- 
the dominant  factor  in  war  today." 

Yrt.  m  this  new  defense  budget,  the  Air 
Pon  e  bears  the  brunt  of  the  slash. 

A  ;alnst  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
by  iie  Truman  administration.  Air  Porce 
spei  ding  would  be  cut  by  about  one-third, 
the  overall  military  budget  by  only  one- 
eit^th. 

Filly  15  blUlon  would  be  taken  from  the 
Air  ?orce  program. 

pitr  the  first  time  since  the  1951  fiscal 
yeai ,  the  Army  would  receive  more  money 
tha:  I  the  Air  Force. 

H  ore  than  $3  biUlon  would  be  cut  from  the 
Air  Force  program  for  the  construction  of 
nev«  aircraft  and  the  purchase  of  spares, 
pari  s.  and  axixlliary  items. 

T  le  strength  of  the  Air  Force  would  be 
reditced  by  some  50.000  military  personnel 
and  11.000  civilians. 

T  ae  Air  Porce  research  and  development 
proi  ram,  key  to  the  qiialtty  of  our  f utitfe 
air  veapons.  would  be  reduced  by  more  than 
$70  million. 

T  lis  budget  would  ring  the  death  knell  of 
the  143-wing  Air  Force  program. 

B>th  the  Army  and  Navy  have  virtually 
rea4hed  the  force  levels  approved  by  the 
Joiiit  Chiefs  (rf  Staff.  The  Air  Force  still 
Is  b  jlldlng  toward  those  levels,  and  to  a  large 
deg-ee  still  is  a  paper  force.  The  budget 
of  the  new  administration  approves,  in 
effe  it.  the  Ttuman  administration's  strength 
levels  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  disap- 
pro^'es  the  strength  level  projected  for  the 
Air  Pcroe. 

S>  it  is  that  the  administration,  despite 
the  growing  Russian  threat,  against  which 
atrf  ower  is  decisive,  would  reduce  our  mill- 
tar]  strength  In  general,  and  the  Air  Force 
in  ]  tarticxilar. 

II  has  been  suggested  by  the  press  that 
socb  action  stems  from  the  belief  that  we 
can  base  our  defense  planning  and  defense 
speudlng  largely  on  Russian  Intentions.  If 
so,  I  loesnt  the  unsiackened  military  buildup 
in  1  Russia  reflect  Russia's  true  intentions? 

L  tat  month,  on  the  same  day  the  new  de- 
fenie  budget  was  sent  to  Congress,  Gen. 
On&r  Bradley  told  a  congressional  com- 
mit »e: 

"I  know  of  no  intelligence  which  reveals 
anyi  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Sov  et  Union  or  which  would  give  vu  any 
real  on  to  diminish,  slow  down,  or  stretch 
out  our  preparedness  effort." 

A  lothar  explanation  advanced  for  what  la 
no*  taking  pAaoe  in  Waahlngton  is  that  the 
adn  inistration  believes  economic  strength 
takis  priority  over  military  strength  in  the 
struggle  against  communism.  It  haa  also 
bee  L  suggested  that  this  policy  f  ulfllls  cam- 
pal|  B  promises  as  well. 


In  the  great  campaign  weren't  we  promised 
security  as  well  as  solvency? 

If  our  new  leaders  have  approached  na- 
tional seciuity  from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal 
policy  rather  than  defense  policy,  they  in- 
vite these  questions: 

How  much,  at  cxnrent  prices,  is  a  pound^ 
of  flesh?  How  can  we  place  a  price  tag  oa  ' 
survival? 

As  Senator  SrvAar  Stiomotom  aald  in  aa-> 
address  last  month:  ' 

"So  long  as  the  survival  of  the  country  is 
endangered,  no  one  at  any  level  has  the  right 
to  place  solvency  above  security." 

And  as  long  as  freedom  is  the  basic  objec- 
tive, we  must  think  beyond  mere  survlvaL 
W}  m\ist  maintain  a  military  stature  capable  ' 
of  preventing  not  only  war  Itself  but  aggree-^ 
slon  short  of  war.  Lacking  that  stature,  the 
free  world  is  forever  subject  to  one  violatkm 
of  freedom  after  another,  a  situation  whl<dl 
inevitably  leads  to  war  or  to  oonquMt. 

As  we  reported  in  this  magaslne  more  than 
a  3rear  ago: 

"When  Russia  {xissesaes  the  means  to  strike 
a  mortal  blow  against  us,  the  balance  of 
power  will  have  shifted  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  democracies  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  Communist  satellites. 
The  significance  of  the  shift  may,  in  the  long 
run,  be  fully  as  disastrous  as  all-out  atomlo 
attack.  For  at  tbls  critical  Juncture  In  his- 
tory. Russia  might  have  leas — rather  thaa 
more — reason  to  embark  on  all-out  war. 
Now  she  could  begin  a  program  of  atomlo 
blackmail  by  applying  an  atomic  squeias 
on  the  fringe  nations  and  on  our  present 
allies:  and  the  United  States,  contained  by 
RTissla's  superiority  In  arms,  would  be  unable 
to  stop  her." 

As  to  the  strength  needed  for  security,  oaff 
current  position  la  even  more  critical  thaa* 
t>>e  flgures  in  the  new  defense  budget  reveal.' 

The  drastic  cutbacks  reflected  in  this  new 
budget    are   cutbacks   against   the   TTnmaa 
defense  program  which,  as  we  have  repeat* 
edly  stated  in  the  past,  was  Inadequate  to^ 
begin  with. 

In  fact,  when  the  new  administration  took 
over,  one  of  its  flrst  frustrations  was  a  Na- 
tional Security  Co\mcU  document  which  re- 
vealed that  the  Truman  administration's 
force  levels  were  Inadequate  to  meet  na- 
tional objectives  under  the  balanced-force 
concept  dominant  at  the  time.  The  situa- 
tion obviously  called  for  a  hard  decision:  Tti 
revise  the  concept,  or  increase  force  levels 
and  defense  expenditures. 

Instead,  the  new  administration  has  re*, 
talned  the  concept,  and  now  wotjld  lower  th«^ 
force  levels  and  reduce  defense  expendlturML 

Our  new  leaders  talk  about  a  laew  and 
tough  foreign  policy.  This  recalls  the  time 
Gen.  George  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  was  asked  why  he  dldnt  toughen  his 
stand  against  communism.  He  replied.  "Get 
tough  with  what?" 

The  new  administration  might  ask  itself 
the  same  question. 

If  we  have  been  hard  put  to  «<«»»t^ln  Com* 
munist  aggression  under  the  Truman  admin- 
istration's concept  of  military  strength, 
won't  we  be  even  harder  put  to  resist  com- 
munism and  liberate  enslaved  motions  with 
less  strength? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
arise  In  connection  with  this  new  benchmark 
defense  budget.  These  questions  must  be 
raised  so  that  the  people  will  know  exactly 
where  we  stand  against  aggressive  com- 
munism. 

No  amotmt  of  sweet  talk  in  defense  of 
the  new  defense  budget  must  be  permitted 
to  compromise  public  understanding  of  the 
true  State  of  affairs.  This  is  the  responsWl- 
Ity  of  the  free  press,  and  a  particular  respon- 
sibility of  this  magazine  and  the  Air  Force 
Association. 
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We  must  see  tfate  new  defense  budget  in 
full  perspective.  We  must,  for  example, 
clearly  realise  that  the  effects  of  a  drastic 
slash  in  defense  spending  would  be  felt  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Just  as  we  are  now 
feeling  the  results  of  Mr.  Truman's  impotind- 
Ing  of  airpower  funds  back  in  1949.  We 
must  recognize  that  actions  such  as  these 
cannot  be  overcome  swiftly,  if  at  all,  by  a 
sudden  upswing  In  defense  spending  at  some 
future  date. 

If  Congress  sustains  this  program  by  sup- 
porting the  new  defense  budget,  our  legis- 
lators must  be  prepared  to  sit  calmly  by,  and 
not  shriek  in  anger  and  shame  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  when  American  rights  are  vio- 
lated in  the  far  comers  of  the  globe,  when 
free  nations  vanish  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
when  new  Koreas  sap  our  blood  and  money 
in  wars  that  can't  be  won. 

-A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  opposed, 
as  strongly  as  it  was  in  our  power  to  do  so. 
the  military  program  of  the  TTiunan  admin- 
istration. An  article  in  this  magazine,  called 
the  Airpower  Scandal,  exposed  for  the  first 
time  many  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  that 
program,  and  stimulated  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  major  Issues. 

Twelve  months  later — twelve  months  closer 
to  the  day  when  Riissia  will  have  the  atomic 
capability  to  deal  this  country  a  crippling 
blow — we  can  only  conclude  that  if  our  se- 
curity position  was  critical  at  that  time  it  is 
even  more  critical  today. 

Any  retrenchment  in  our  airpower  pro- 
gram is.  In  our  opinion,  a  gamble  with 
disaster. 

We  salute  the  long  awaited  reorganization 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  and  the  wealth 


of  management  genius  in  the  new  admin- 
istration. We  do  not,  however,  look  tarwaxA 
to  even  the  best  organized  and  be^t  managed 
period  of  Insecurity  in  our  history. 


Pablic  Opinion  Sonrej 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

OF  nXJMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  annual  custom  in  the  3  years 
that  I  have  been  in  Congress  to  conduct 
a  public  opinion  survey  among  my  con- 
stituents In  order  to  determine  their 
thinking  on  some  of  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

This  year  I  aeiti  out  18.100  question- 
naires to  a  representative  cross-section 
of  my  constituency.  Approximately 
1,500  of  these  were  sent  to  community, 
civic,  church,  and  educational  leaders 
and  the  balance.  16,600,  were  sent  equally 
into  every  precinct  in  my  congressional 
district. 

People  were  picked  at  random  from 
each  precinct  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
their  political  aflUiation  and  distributed 


these  questionnaires  In  the  precinct  so 
as  to  make  sure  every  single  city  bloeh 
in  the  precinct  received  a  proportionate 
share  at  questionnaires.  The  tabulation 
represents  a  return  of  3,649  question- 
naires, which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  a  20- 
percent  return.  According  to  public 
opinion  sampling,  this  is  a  very  remaiic- 
able  return. 

It  has  been  my  political  philosophy 
and  as  a  Congressman  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  speak  to  the  Congress  and  to  vote  the 
issues  before  the  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  my  district,  assuzolng  of  course  that 
the  people  are  Informed  as  to  the  perti- 
nent facts  on  the  issues  and  their  will  is 
not  contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  coiintry.  Where  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority Is  not  clearly  distinguishable  or 
where  it  Is  practically  evenly  divided,  the 
deciding  judgment,  of  course,  would  be 
left  up  to  the  Congressman  on  the  basis 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  the 
legislation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  In  the  following  tabu- 
lation that  the  percentages  used  are 
based  upon  the  peicentage  of  the  "yes" 
and  "no"  vote*  to  the  total  "yes"  and 
"no"  votes.  The  number  of  answers  un- 
der the  column  headed  with  the  question 
mark  is  derived  from  the  individuals 
actually  placing  a  question  mark  after 
the  question  with  no  definite  "yes"  or 
"no"  answer. 
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Peroentof 
yesand 

BO 


No 


TfTceatof 

yes  and 

no 


Noansv'er 


(T) 


i,'  Do  yna  hvnr  an  iniiDHiste  reduefien  tai  (neom^  taxrr ,  as  propoaed  by  tbe  Reed  biU,  H.  &.  1,  not- 

withstMtdtaif  ttast  wr  do  not  know  if  the  bodRct  will  be  babnoedT. 
«. 
I. 

4. 
S. 

ft. 


By  law  the  exer«>-proflt«  tax  expires  on  June  30;  should  it  beextendedT 

Do  you  think  that  cuts  should  he  made  in  tbe  military  aod  defease  bodget? ..... 


Should  rent  controls  l«e  oontinuedT 

Do  yon  tuvor  the  pawase  of  standby  emtrols  tor  sk  in  an  emerfeneyT 

Do  yoa  favor  spending  moopT  for  the  nooStmction  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe  Maway  at  tbSt  timer.... 

7.  Do  yoa  faror  lefislatiaa  to  belp  promote  and  protect  small  businessT 

8.  Do  you  favor  Immedbto  statehood  for  AlnskaT , 

a  Do  yon  believp  that  pmfesxnrs  and  tea<d>ers  sbooM  be  tnvesticated  to  delennino  the  ealHit  of  Con. 

niuni.<it  Infiltration  in  oar  sehools? . 

M.  Do  yoa  favor  the  McCarnui-Walter  immirration  law  passpd  in  1W2? 

11.  Should  we  lower  the  immigration  quota  lecisUition  restriction  in  effect  sinoe  193(  and  permit  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  new  immifOBtion  and  displaced  i>ersoosT .„_„......._... ......... 

Do  yon  favor  lowerinit  tariffs,  pennittinn  easi'>r  entry  of  forei^m  goodsT 

Are  you  In  favor  of  the  BHcker  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  prohibit  treaty  agree- 
ments Impairtef;  the  rtobts  of  United  states  cilicen?  as  Kuaranteed  by  the  Con'titutiooT 

Are  yo<i  in  favor  of  tbe  United  Ptate*  continuuip  as  a  momhor  of  the  United  Nations?..... 

l.n.  Do  you  favor  further  arms  and  military  aid  to  foreiim  nations? 

It,  I>o  ynxi  favor  eontlntied  eoonomic  aid  (point  4  program)  to  foreign  nations  for  tbe  development  of 
backward  natioasT 

17.  Do  you  favor  repudiation  of  tbe  secret  acrcements  saeli  as  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  Tebetaa,  entered 

Into  dorini!  World  War  n?.„ ^ 

18.  Should  we  oontinae  the  Voice  of  AmerlcaT - - 

19.  Do  you  feel  our  nllttary  lenders  are  dolnr  a  food  Job  hi  pkinninfr  and  expcntinK  military  strateiryr.. 
30.  Would  yoa  be  in  favor  of  a  Korean  armistioe  at  tbe  present  battle  Uncs  instead  of  a  complete  millUry 

T\.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Republican  foreipn  policy  in  peneralT.... .._.._......__.... .«_..-.. 

93.  Do  you  approve  of  tbe  Eisenhower  adminislratioa  to  date? — . .. . 
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Uakappy  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  RESIARBB 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 


.^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Vb.  "DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
one  of  the  great  dally  newspapers  in 


OM 


•<^»  iv-nranj-i      ^i«     I'Xv. 


this   coimtry,   published   at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The  comments  contained  in  this  edi- 
torial on  the  imhappy  20th  birthday  of 
TVA  reveals  Just  how  Important  the 
threat  of  reduced  power  production  is 
to  the  great  Midsouth  of  this  Nation 
and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

UNHAPPT   BntTHDAT 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Autborlty  Is  80 
yeara  old  today.  The  anniversary  of  signing 
of  tbe  act  of  Congreaa  establishing  TVA 
might  have  been  a  happy  occasion. 

There  are  now  6  million  people  In  the 
area  most  directly  Interested  In  TVA.  and  It 

.fJi  — 


Is  a  vastly  different  area  than  It  was  two 
decades  ago.  The  river  has  been  replaced 
by  a  string  of  lakes  more  than  600  mile* 
long. 

Dams  control  water  that  had  done  many 
millions  d  dollars  of  flood  damage.  At  one 
end  of  each  dam  there  are  locks  through 
which  move  3S  times  as  much  freight  aa  the 
river  used  to  carry. 

Most  of  tbe  water  Is  let  down  from  one 
lake  to  the  lower  one  below  It  through  tur- 
bines In  the  dams.  These  ttirblnes  are  parta 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  electrical  sys- 
tem. TVA's  sale  of  electricity,  which  were 
1.6  billion  kilowatt-hours  in  1933.  were  20.2 
bllUon  last  year. 


•i*i  m* 
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This  migbt  "hkf  teen  an  oeeailon  for  re- 
view and  celelmtlan  trom  one  edge  at  the 
TVA  legion  to  the  other.  Various  obeerra- 
tions  of  the  annlTersary  are  beloig  held. 

Unhappily,  there  is  hardly  time  to  celebrate 
as  everyone  interested  In  TVA  turns  away 
from  20  years  of  accompTlahment  to  look 
with  anxloiia  eyes  3  years  ahead. 

TtM  generators  Installed  and  belBf  lii- 
Btalled  will  have  power  for  next  year  and 
toe  year  after,  but  then  the  electricity  mas 
out  unless  more  construction  starts  this 
year. 

Congress,  which  created  TVA  and  made  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  investment  In 
power  production  is  being  repaid  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  from  power  sales, 
may  refuse  the  funds  for  more  power. 

The  National  Government,  which  estab- 
lished TVA,  has  also  put  defense  industries 
in  the  valley  to  use  up  the  power  as  fast  as 
gsnerators  could  be  installed.  Private 
power  companies  are  gone,  and  most  un- 
likely to  return. 

It  la  regrettable  that  we  can  give  so  little 
attention  to  what  Congress  did  in  1933,  but 
what  Congress  win  do  In  1953  holds  first  at- 
tention in  the  Tennessee  Valley  on  this  an- 
alvetaary  day. 


Trace  LiT«lTt«  Horal  bsMt 


EXTENSICH9  OF  REaiARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  Moaax,  Huasiim 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATXVX3 

Monday,  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarics.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  well  constructive  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Evening  Item,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  of  Saturday.  May  23.  1953 : 

Neither  the  American  Government  nor  the 
American  people  have  any  right  to  feel  they 
are  above  criticism  at  home  or  abroad.  In 
this  difficult  age.  no  one  holds  a  mortgage 
on  right  courses  of  action. 

Tet  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  U  we 
object  to  any  particular  piece  of  criticism 
we  are  being  overly  sensitive  or  unjustly 
trying  to  prevent  others  from  speaking  with 
the  freedom  we  demand  for  ourselves. 

Such  charges  have  been  made  against  us 
for  protesting  British.  Canadian,  and  Indian 
cBttlcism  at  our  conduct  of  the  Korean  truce 
talks. 

The  lengthy  recess  we  called  at  Panmunjom 
was  evidence  we  did  not  take  this  criticism 
lightly.  But  at  the  same  time,  American 
protests  voiced  in  other  quarters  seem  quite 
reasonable. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been 
accused  of  asking  too  stiff  a  price  for  a  Ko- 
rean truce,  of  departing  from  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  a  XT.  N.  truce  resolution  approved  last 
winter  by  a  large  majority  of  Xf.  N.  coiutrlea. 
Including  America.  >  ■ 

In  this  case,  however,  our  foreign  critics 
are  not  readli^  carefully,  nor  are  they  show- 
ing scrupulous  regard  for  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  48.000  U.  N.-held  Red  priaonera  who 
have  said  they  dont  want  to  retwn  to  Com- 
munist lands. 

Those  48,000  are  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
It  is  their  freedom  the  American  Government 
and  its  negotiators  at  Panmunjom  are  trying 
to  protect. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  since  truce  talks 
on  this  Issue  were  reopened,  we  have  made 
several  concessions  to  the  Oommonlsts,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  neutrals  who  wouM  su. 
pervlse  the  prisoner  release. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  however,  that  the  Reds 
at  no  point,  in  any  plan  so  far  offered,  have 


plap 
or 

out 
the 
cal 


Any 


glvi  n  the  slightest  hint  they  would  accept  a 
pro  >oaal  that  would  aUow  any  erf  the  prls- 
onc  w  to  avoid  repatriation  to  Communist 
teritory.  AU  their  suggestion*— without  «t- 
cep^lon — are  clearly  based  on  the  aasump- 
that.  one  way  or  another,  they  would 
fln4lly  get  back  every  Red  soldier  we  hold. 

1  heir  proposal  to  leave  the  fate  of  reluc- 
tan  t  prisoners  up  to  a  political  conference  Is 
coT'ectly  m^"M'"''*d  by  our  n^otlators  as  a 
offering  repatriation  on  the  one  hand 
ndeflnlte  captivity  on  the  other. 

compromise  that  may  yet  be  worked 
must  obviously  embody  a  time  limit,  so 
men  whose  fate  is  unsettled  by  a  pollti- 
conference  may  see  before  them  the  un- 
mistakable alternative  of  freedom.  We  be- 
2  months  from  the  time  prisoner  ex- 
starts  is  long  enough.  The  U.  N.  res- 
olution would  let  the  U.  N.  decide  the  fato 
mwiUlng  repatriates  if  a  political  oon- 
falled  to  do  so  in  30  days. 
£lnce  the  moat  recent  Communist  plan 
me  itloned  no  such  limits,  it  is  hard  to  see 
hoi  r  India.  Britain,  and  Canada  believe  it 
Jlb<  s  80  well  with  the  U.  11.  scheme. 
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Danf  cr  of  River  Detour 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LooiaiAHa 

]  N  THE  BOUSK  OP  RIPaESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

:  St.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  edito- 
rliis  and  statements  by  public  officials 
I^ve  sought  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  the  urgency 
of  providing  funds  now  for  the  old  river 
ek  sing  so  as  to  prevent  the  diversion  of 
thi!  Mississippi  River  from  its  present 
eh  tnnel  into  the  Atchafalaya. 

n  this  connection,  I  include  a  very  In- 
fo: mative  and  forceful  editorial  from  the 
Ne  w  Orleans  Item  of  May  20: 
GqvxaincDrr  Mtnrr  Act— Damgis  or  Rivat 

DSIOUB 

•The  fear  that  the  Mississippi  River  may 
soiie  day  be  diverted  into  the  Atohafalaya 
Rl  'er,  thus  economically  isolating  our  city. 
}ased  on  hard  facts. 

'%ls  diversion  process  has  been  going  on 
slB  ce  1889  at  a  constant  rate.  By  1975,  it  is 
estimated,  the  river  will  have  changed  Its 
C01  irse  sufficiently  to  leave  New  Orleans  and 
Bamn  Rouge  without  water  needed  to  sup- 
po  t  the  petro-chemlcal  indtutry  and  with 
a  I  erlous  shortage  of  fresh  drinking  water. 

'  nmely  action  can  prevent  this,  and  there 
Is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  undue  alarm. 
Bv  t  there  Is  good  reason  for  serluus  concern 
thi  it  will  spur  action  on  preventive  meas- 
ur «.  ■ 

,  appearing  before  the  annual  meeting  here 
the  Ills8l8s4>pl  River  Commission.  Wll- 
O.    Zetzmann,   8r..   chairman   of   the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  cited  figures  to 
the   steady   flow  of   the   Ifiaslssippl^ 
stream  into  the  Atchafalaya. 
1910,  the  flow  amounted  to  13  percent. 
1920,  It  had  reaehed  IS.l  percent.     la 
,  it  had  increased  to  27.9  percent.    And 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  stream  Is  dl- 
at  Old  River. 
'The  Increase  in  diversion  •  •  •  from  18 
In  1910  to  30  percent  In  1»50  •  •  • 
the   handwriting   on   the   wan,"   said 
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If  the  river  moives  away,"  he  said,  "so  wlU 
industries.    The  economy  of  the  entire 
is  dependent  tipon  a  plentifxil  supply 
irater. 


•^  the  dtvenlon  la  not  prevented.  tl» 
loss  of  the  ]iClsslsslK>l  River  wUl  desUoy  the 
city  and  port  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  cUa*  j 
locate    the    economic    structure    of    eouiktu 
Louisiana  forever."  4 

Zetsmannli  views  received  support  trom  ' 
Charles  Bell,  district  engineer  of  the  Public 
Works  Department.  C.  O.  WatU.  president  at 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Levee  Board.  liayoKv 
Morrison,  and  A.  Baldwin  Wood,  auperltxtend* 
ent  of  the  sewerage  and  water  board. 

"In  recent  years."  said  Mayor  Morrtsoa. 
"our  aewerage   and   water   board   has   been 
concerned  on  several  occasions  by  the  ia^.l 
tnislon  of  salt  water  during  periods  of  loWr 
water. 

"This  Is  a  matter  of  growing  concern  ba- 
cause  New  Orleans  requires  fresh  water,  nofc: 
only  for  drinking  purposes  but  also  for  laviw 
dustrial  users."  -^1 

Later,  in  Washington,  Oen.  P.  A.  Fet- 
Inga,  river  commission  chairman,  said  much 
the  same  thing  to  a  House  Appropriatlooa 
subcommittee.  In  his  testimony.  Just  re- 
leased the  other  day,  the  general  declared: 

"I  say  now  that  the  commission  has  found, 
unanimously  and  without  equivocation,  that 
the  Atchafalaya.  if  left  alone.  wiU  capture 
the  Mississippi  River." 

He  said  funds  will  be  req\M*ted  this  fall 
and  next  spring  to  build  a  control  strue- 
ture  that  would  halt  the  diversion  and  kespi 
the  river  In  Its  course. 

Such  a  structure  would  probably  be  bulli., 
at  Point  Breeae.  10  miles  above  the  conflu- 
ence of  Old  River  and  the  Mississippi.  Com-., 
blnlng  the  featwes  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  aplU- 
way  and  the  Mbrganza  floodway.  it  would 
be  able  to  force  any  amount  of  water  Into 
either  river  basin  and  control  the  slit  con- 
tent as  w^l. 

However,  this  structure  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $30  to  $35  million  and  might  take  • 
to  10  years  to  construct. 

The  bulk  of  this  oaoney  would  hare  to 
come  from  the  Federal  Government.  And 
Congress,  as  a  recent  cut  in  funds  for  our 
lakefront  levee  indicates.  Is  In  an  eeoooaif 
mood. 

Hxperience  baa  shown  that  projecta  re- 
quiring long-range  planning  are  sometime* 
difficult  to  "sell"  to  Congress.  It  took  many 
years  and  untold  battles,  for  example,  to 
finally  convince  Congress  that  flood  control 
on  the  Mississippi  was  a  Federal  respoa^ft? 
slblUty.  - 

Even  young  Orleanlans  can  remember  a 
disastrous  flood  as  recently  as  1927.  Yet  the 
necessity  for  flood  control  work  had  been 
obvious  for  more  than  a  century. 

We  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest.    Public  officials,  civic  groups,  plain 
citizens  must  Join  to  urge  action  untu  It  la 
accomplished.   Upon  our  efforts  may  veU  daf^ 
pend  our  economic  stirvlvaL  r-j 
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lit.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spell- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
inelude  an  editorial  which  aiveared  in 
the  CoUierville  (Tenn.)  Herald.  This  1^ 
a  paper  published  weddy  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  is  widely  read  and 
highly  respected.  ' 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
at  maTimum  efficiency,  by  editorial  the 


paper  has  made  an  argument  which  I 
think  worthy  of  reading: 

Some  southern  newspapers  In  this  section 
who  supported  Elsenhower  in  November  are 
now  reminding  the  President  of  the  promises 
which  he  made  during  the  campaign  con- 
cerning TVA.  For  many  southern  voters  fate 
of  TVA  was  a  major  issue;  no  doubt  many 
swung  to  the  Republican  fold  on  the  strength 
of  President  Elsenhower's  preelection  pledges 
concerning  its  continuance  and  operation  at 
a  maximum  of  efficiency. 

Because  TVA  is  so  vital  to  the  people  of 
this  section  we  were  eager  to  see  an  occupant 
of  the  White  House  and  Memliers  of  Con- 
gress whom  we  knew  would  be  friendly  to  it. 
Realizing  that  TVA  has  not  yet  reached  Its 
full  effectiveness  and  development,  we  were 
deeply  concerned  about  Its  future,  a  concern 
which  is  proving  Justiflable. 

To  many  Democrats  recent  curtailment  of 
TVA  appropriations  did  not  come  as  a  sw- 
prise.  The  Republican  Party  has  fought  TVA 
since  its  Inception — not.  we  believe,  because 
It  followed  a  pattern  suggestive  of  socialism, 
as  has  been  the  hue  and  cry,  but  because  It 
offered  to  do  a  Job  that  private  power  mag- 
nates had  failed  to  do. 

Nearly  half  of  a  full  two-colimm  editorial 
In  the  October  23.  1952.  issue  of  the  Herald 
diiring  the  warm  preelection  campaign  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  TVA  and  its  prob- 
able future  under  Republican  leadership. 
Conclusions  were  not  based  on  any  particu- 
lar distrust  of  the  party  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
trust alone,  but  on  the  record  of  the  party. 
''  The  crisis  which  is  now  at  hand  concerning 

TVAIi  future — a  futiue  that  Includes  na- 
tional defense  needs  as  much  as  power  for 
Industry  and  homes — demands  the  attention 
of  all  of  us  who  are  served  by  TVA. 

We  rlncerely  hope  that  supporters  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  In  this  section  will  consider 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  South  and 
prevail  upon  the  Chief  Executive  to  keep  his 
campaign  promise  about  TVA. 
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Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  one 
of  the  great  Hearst  newspapers,  on 
May  22,  1953. 

The  editorial  is  a  masterpiece  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  content  and  writ- 
ing technique.  It  is  the  most  forceful 
and  convincing  editorial  in  favor  of  Alas- 
kan statehood  that  has  ever  come  to  my 
attention: 

TBca  Dbbtikt 
(By  Burrls  Jenkins,  Jr.) 

Once  again.  Intrigue  is  making  a  mess  of 
the  long-delayed  action  necessary  to  admit 
both  Hawaii  imd  Alaska  to  statehood. 

Pending  in  Congress  are  separate  bills  to 
bring  both  Territories  into  the  Union.  Last 
week,  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  met  to  consider  the  Hawaiian 
bill.  Instead  of  reporting  the  measiu«  fa- 
vorably, the  committee  voted  to  include 
Alaska  statehood  in  the  Hawaiian  bill,  and 
ordered  another  series  of  hearings.    The  ef- 


fect of  this  action  may  be  to  keep  both  Ter- 
ritories out  of  the  Union. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  consistently 
advbcated  that  both  Alaska  and  HawaU  be 
made  Stateq.  Actually,  however.  Alaska  has 
been  waiting  longer  than  Hawaii  for  election 
to  the  Federal  Union.  In  fact,  86  years  have 
elapsed  since  Alaska  was  given  Territorial- 
government,  with  the  traditional  promise  of 
statehood.  And  as  recently  as  1948  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  national  plat- 
fcams  declared  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
ahoiild  receive  equal  treaisnent. 

As  a  Territory.  Alaska  has  only  a  rudi- 
mentary and  bureaucratic  semblance  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  a  Governor  appointed  by 
the  President,  a  legislature  with  limited 
powers,  a  few  other  Territorial  officials,  and 
one  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representetlves 
who  has  no  vote  in  Congress.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Alaska  is  voiceless  as  well  as  voteless. 

These  political  disabUitles.  involving  a  de- 
gree of  taxation  without  representation,  dis- 
courage settlers  from  locating  in  Alaska  and 
stunt  the  growth  of  population.  Even  so. 
however,  the  censiu  flgures  over  the  last  two 
decades  show  a  remarkable  Increase,  which 
proves  that  Alaska  is  an  inviting  region  of 
opportunities  for  the  pioneering  spirit.  At 
this  time.  Alaska  really  has  more  Inhabitants 
than  several  of  the  States  had  when  they 
obtained  admittance. 

The  obsolete  Territorial  system  also  re- 
strlcte  the  economic  development  of  Alaska, 
which  is  one  of  the  world's  richest  repoel- 
tories  of  strategic  materials.  Besides  its 
virgin  foreste  and  immense  fisheries.  Alaska 
contains  incalculable  quantities  of  coal, 
petroleum,  bismuth,  zinc,  tungsten,  manga- 
nese, and  other  materials,  aU  avraiting  the 
profitable  investment  of  risk  capital.  Amer- 
ica-can no  longer  afford  to  neglect  the  nat- 
ural production  of  Alaska. 

Economically,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  99  percent  of  the  land 
In  Alaska,  which  has  a  total  area  of  367  mil- 
lion acrea.  Only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  land  is  privately  owned  and  hence  likely 
to  invite  venture  capitaL  But  a  precedent 
exista  for  correcting  this  condition.  In  the 
cases  of  other  Territories  which  became 
Stetes,  portions  of  the  Federal  domain  were 
ceded  to  them,  or  dedicated  to  education  or 
transportation,  or  opened  to  hcsnesteaders 
and  prospectors.  Thxia  taxpaylng  private 
ownership  and  free  enterprise  were  fostered. 
Two  statehood  bills  awaiting  action  in  Con- 
gress provide  for  similar  concessions  to 
Alaska. 

One  of  the  opponente  of  immediate  Alas- 
kan statehood  Is  Senator  Btttleb  of  Nebraska 
whose  own  State  was  once  a  Territory.  Sen- 
ator Bim.xB  himself  has  said: 

"First  and  foremost  we  must  give  to  the 
resldento  of  Alaska  the  opportunity  to  devel- 
op their  country  without  the  hampering 
controls  of  the  Interior  Department. 

"We  must  remove  the  restrictions  which 
have  hamstrung  Alaska  for  so  many  years  and 
release  from  Federal  control  the  vast  foreste. 
the  potentially  rich  oil  fields,  the  mineral 
deposito.  and  the  limited  farm  lands." 

Senator  Bxmn  considers  that  Alaska 
should  exploit  ito  resources  in  order  to  in- 
crease ite  population  in  order  to  merit  stete- 
hood.  His  logic  is  unsoxind  because  his  se- 
quence is  wrong.  Alaska  should  have  stete- 
hood  first  in  order  to  liberate  Alaska  from 
the  Interior  Department  and  make  its  latent 
wealth  available  to  an  expanding  population. 

Furthermore.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  both 
oceanic  bastions  of  otir  national  defense  in 
the  Pacific.  Strategically.  Alaska  is  the  more 
Important.  Hawaii  as  a  part  of  the  defense 
system  is  highly  Important  as  a  naval  base. 
But  Alaska  lies  in  the  still  larger  field  ta 
air  strategy.  It  is  our  sole  possession  in  the 
great  Arctic  route  of  air  attack  <«  defense 
where  today  is  our  greatest  danger— or  our 
greatest  security. 


Much  of  the  delay  In  admitting  Alaska  as 
a  State  Is  the  result  of  politics  at  Wash- 
ington. 

HawaU  has  had  a  preference  in  the  present 
Congress  because  HavTaii  is  expected  to  send 
two  RepubUcan  Senators  to  Congress. 
Alaska  has  been  discriminated  against  lest 
as  a  Stete  it  should  elect  Democratic 
Senators. 

That  kind  of  partisanship  falls  to  regard 
the  Intereste  of  the  Nation  and  has  no  honest 
bearing  on  the  issue  of  statehood  for  either 
Alaska  or  HawalL 

Both  Territories  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  by  the  congressional  votes  of  both 
Bepublleans  and  Donocrata. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Monday,  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  BAILET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Euzabrh  Ksb.  of 
West  Virginia: 

A  few  dajrs  ago  I  had  the  amazing  expe- 
rience of  witnessing  an  atomic  blast  which 
flared  over  the  Nevada  desert  one  morning 
Just  before  dawn.  The  explosion  rattled  win- 
dows in  a  California  town  200  miles  away  and 
rocked  areas  as  far  north  as  St.  George. 
Utah,  where  citiaens  had  to  remain  indoors 
for  3  hours  imtU  the  nuclear  cloud  had 
passed  on. 

The  predawn  blast  at  Tucca  Plate  marked 
the  30th  atomic  explosion  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  produced  one  of  the 
brightest  and  sharpest  blasto  of  the  entire 
series. 

Present  for  the  explosion  were  28  Members 
of  Congress  and  about  a  thousand  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  was  a  dramatic  ex- 
perience beyond  the  realm  of  description. 
We  had  been  briefed  on  what  to  expect  and 
had  to  begin  preparations  at  1:30  in  the 
morning  on  the  day  of  the  blast.  I  shaU 
never  forget  the  rumbles  of  the  wheels  of 
buses  and  trucks  as  they  transported  per- 
sonnel, observers,  and  equipment  in  a  long 
procession  across  the  desert  in  the  dark  of 
the  night,  carrying  xu  to  what  I  am  siire  wiU 
always  be  the  most  serloxis  and  dramatic  mo- 
ment in  the  lives  of  all  who  witnessed  this 
breath-taking  explosion. 

The  setting  was  in  the  southern  Nevada 
desert,  which  was  once  a  lakebed.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  share  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  responsibility  of  assuring 
the  maximum  military  atomic  strength,  and 
it  is  in  the  Nevada  desert  where  many  of  the 
atomic  teste  are  made. 

The  detonation  was  scheduled  for  Satur- 
day, but  due  to  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions had  to  l>e  postponed  until  Tuesday. 
This  gave  the  members  of  our  party  a  chance 
to  see  something  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  we  were  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  fabulous  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam. 
Tht  completion  of  this  dam  marked  an  epoch 
in  river  control  and  reclamation.  It  changed 
the  once  unruly  Colorado  River  from  a  nat- 
ural menace  into  a  great  natural  resoxirce, 
and  this  project  is  now  attracting  more  than 
2  million  visitors  a  year. 

Early  Simday  mca-ning  I  attended  a  Cath- 
olic mass  in  the  chapel  on  the  military  base 
where  I  was  staying,  and  at  9:3u  I  Joined 
other  members  of  our  congressional  dele- 
gation and  attended  the  Protestant  service 
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In  tbe  same  chapel.  We  woe  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  tlie  talk  of  the  chaplains.  They 
said.  In  substance,  that  there  are  three  rules 
of  life  which.  If  foUowed.  wlU  give  one  per- 
fect peace  of  mind.  The  first  is  to  forget 
the  past — to  remember  that  Ood  has  for- 
given us  for  our  sins  and  all  we  need  to  do 
Is  to  forgive  ourselves.  The  second  rule  is 
to  accept  the  present  as  It  is — giving  of  our 
best  each  day  as  sincerely  and  conscientious- 
ly as  we  can,  and  not  worrying  about  things 
^^  we  can  do  nothing  about.    The  third  rule 

aUh  Is  to  put  our  trust  in  the  future  with  com- 

™^*  plete  faith  in  God.     The  talk  of  the  chap- 

lains gave  \u  added  courage  and  confidence 
to  unflinchingly  stand  the  nerve-shattering 
experience  of  the  atomic  explosion,  and  I 
know  that  If  we  abide  by  these  three  rules 
all  of  us  will  be  able  to  Uve  our  lives  more 
serenely  in  this  troubled  and  uncertain 
times. 

One  day  we  traveled  through  famous  Death 
Valley  in  California  and  had  luncheon  at 
the  fabulous  castle  of  Death  Valley  Scotty. 
This  is  a  sprawling  palatial  mansion  in  the 
heart  of  the  desert  valley,  built  with  wealth 
obtained  by  the  owner  from  the  valley  which 
to  many  has  spelled  ruin  and  death  instead 
of  wealth. 

On  another  afternoon  we  visited  Las  Vegas 
and  witnessed  the  spectacular  Helldorado 
celebration  and  parade  which  drew  a  crowd 
of  40.000  cheering  spectators.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  annual  rodeo,  and  we  really  got 
•n  eyefiil  of  the  western  way  of  life. 

We  had  a  very  fine  flight  home,  only  to  be 
told  as  we  were  circling  above  the  city  of 
Washington  that  there  was  a  dense  fog  and 
very  bad  weather  below,  and  that  It  would 
be  at  least  an  hoxir  before  we  could  land. 
Once  we  were  down  from  the  skies  we  were 
a  happy  group  to  know  that  we  were  safely 
back  after  our  hair-raising  experiences. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
weird  beauty  of  the  explosion,  when  sud- 
denly the  vast  desert  area  was  Instantly 
transformed  from  complete  darkness  to  light 
brighter  than  midday  in  the  brightest  sum- 
mer sunshine.  The  blast  was  terrific,  but 
none  of  the  participating  personnel  or  ob- 
servers were  physically  injured.  But  we  were 
truly  shocked  and  astounded  by  the  amazing 
phenomena  of  the  atomic  weapon,  and  from 
the  depths  of  our  hearts  we  uttered  a  plea 
•  to  almighty  God  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  be  forever  spared  from  an  atomic  war. 


Next  Coaes  GoTcraneat  Hoaskg 
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Monday,  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
housing  Is,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the 
greatest  frauds  ever  put  over  by  Socialist 
governments.  Yet,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  fraud.  The  people  fall  for  It 
In  all  ages.  Five  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  Pericles  in  ancient  Greece  prom- 
ised housing  in  his  giveaway  programs. 
In  return,  the  people  reelected  him  15 
times.  Then  they  chose  Cleon  dictator 
because  he  outpromised  Pericles.  So  it 
has  been  ever  since  with  precious  few 
interludes  of  freedom  in  history. 

Public  housing  is  a  fraud  because  it 
promises  to  house  the  neediest  and  clean 
up  slums  as  the  propaganda  excuse  for 
taxing  the  savings  of  the  thrifty.    Yet. 


li  actual  fact,  the  really  needy— the 
w  dow  with  children,  the  Indigent  old 
f<lk,  and  thousands  of  disabled  veter- 
ai  IS— seldom  get  into  public  housing.  It 
is  a  fraud  because  it  invites  certain  politi- 
cj  Jly  selected  tenants  to  enjoy  half  rent. 
e::empt  from  municipal  taxation  at  no 
c(ist  to  the  community  and  later  forces 
fiugal,  unsuspecting  homeowners  right 
ai  ;ross  the  street  to  pay  the  cost. 

This  political  scheme  for  currying 
fivor  and  bu3ang  votes  with  taxpayers' 
sjvings  first  appeared  in  the  United 
S  ;ates  in  1918.  That  was  2  years  after 
tl  le  adoption  of  the  income-tax  amend- 
n  ent  by  which  we  accepted  Karl  Marx's 
p-ogram  of  unlimited  Federal  taxation; 
n  imely.  taking  from  those  who  save  and 
g  ving  to  others  according  to  their  needs 
a ;  vouched  for  by  the  politicians. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  advent  of  the  New 
Eeal,  however — specifically.  June  27, 
1  134 — that  the  United  States  Govem- 
n  ent  elbowed  its  way  into  the  housing 
bisiness  on  a  grand  scale.  Prom  that 
tme  down  to  date  thrifty  property 
ovners  have  been  forced  to  assume  a 
n  ortgage  that  runs  in  some  cases  60  years 
a  id  none  less  than  40  years  to  pay  the 
b  11  for  Uiis  favoritism  to  the  tune  of 
$!0  billion.  If  we  would  only  stop  this 
n  3w.  as  well  as  all  the  other  socialistic- 
C'  Mnmunistic  programs,  we  could  not  only 
save  $10  billion  annually  but  also  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  reduce  taxes  now. 

Public  housing  is  the  darling  of  the  So- 
c  alist-Communist  politicians  and  their 
c  upes — the  ever-present  do-gooders. 
/  nnually.  it  is  a  bonanza  to  those  who 
I  ve  in.  operate  and  profit  by  it  and  they 
c  0  not  want  to  stop  it.  Their  votes  are 
c  rganized  to  keep  it  and  get  more.  It 
K  leans  land  to  be  bought  by  the  Govem- 
r  lent,  ctmunissions  paid,  profits,  building 
contracts  let.  materials  to  be  supplied, 
and  then — after  the  houses  are  built — 
c  ;)erational  expenses  and  jobs  by  the 
t  lousands.  Besides  all  that  the  votes  of 
t  le  tenants  and  public  housing  em- 
lloyees  and  members  of  their  families 
r  in  to  about  1,500,000  at  present.  What 
\i  111  it  be  in  a  few  years  more? 

Now.  how  is  this  public  housing  fraud 
s  ccomplished?  First  of  all,  by  a  clever 
l;  ypassing  of  the  freedom-loving,  taxpay- 
iig  citizen.  Without  his  consent,  and 
ijsually  without  his  knowledge,  the  city 
c  [>uncil — enticed  by  the  propaganda  put 
0  ut  by  Washington  to  get  public  housing 
f>r  its  community  for  nothing — signs 
V  hat  amounts  to  a  mortgage  running  for 
a  t  least  40  years.  It  commits  the  prop- 
e  rty  owners  of  the  city  to  pay  the  anniied 
c  36ts  for  municipal  services  such  as  edu- 
c  fttion,  to  police  streets  and  so  forth,  all 
of  which  the  public  housing  project  it- 
8!lf  should  pay  but  does  not.  It  is  ex- 
e  npt.  Sometimes  the  40-year  mortgage 
t>  pay  for  these  services  exceeds  in 
a  mount  the  entire  municipal  debt  of  the 
c  ty  itself.  The  people,  however,  wake 
t  ;>  to  the  truth  of  this  too  late.  They 
f  nd  themselves  bound  by  a  otmtract 
8:  gned  at  city  hall  in  a  majority  of  cases— 
^thout  a  vote  on  the  proposition. 

Once  the  public  housing  program  is 
s^t  up,  the  rank  favoritism  begins.  In 
0  3e  such  project  in  Birmingham.  Ala., 
l|to    o<    the    tenants    were    found    to 


be  Government  employee!,  enjosring 
adequate  salaries,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  own  rents.  Of  course,  public  hous- 
ing schemes  are  sold  on  the  promise  that 
they  are  for  low-income  groups  only. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  in  many  cities  there 
are  more  tenants  with  incomes  above  the 
llxnlt  set  than  below  it.  In  one  case  a 
tenant  was  found  to  have  an  income  of 
$24,000.  In  another  the  mayor  of  the 
city  with  a  $9,000  salary  enjoyed  Gov- 
ernment low-rent  housing. 

Of  course,  at  election  time,  these  polit- 
ically selected  tenants  and  Public  Hous- 
ing employees  work  like  beavers  for  the 
party.  But  the  farce  of  public  housing 
is  not  yet  complete.  For  last  year  Con- 
gress directed  the  Public  Housing  officials 
to  drive  the  Reds  and  pinks  out  of  the 
Government  housing  projects.  This  is 
ironical,  for  public  housing  is  a  com- 
munistic scheme  that  was  taught  us  by 
the  Reds  in  the  first  place.  How  can 
Congress  remain  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  building  communistic  housing 
and  at  the  same  time  ban  by  law  the 
Communists  from  living  in  them?  Log- 
ically, if  communistic  housing  projects 
are  good,  why  should  they  not  be  made 
favorite  breeding  places  for  more  Com- 
munists. 

One  more  development  is  natural  and 
inevitable.  This  was  highlighted  only 
last  February  5  in  Newark.  N.  J.  There, 
at  the  very  time  the  local  Public  Housing 
Authority  was  advertising  over  television 
for  tenants  to  fill  their  vacant  apart- 
ments, a  sketch  of  a  proposed  new  $535,- 
000  office  building  for  the  working  quar- 
ters of  the  employees  of  the  Housing 
Authority  was  published  in  the  Newark 
Evening  News. 

Of  course,  since  the  whole  program  Is 
bad  because  communistic,  it  should  be 
liquidated.  The  Government  houainc 
we  have  already  built  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
used  to  pay  off  the  debts  and  reduce 
Federal  and  local  tax  burdens. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  to  stop  this  fraud  on  the  taxpayer, 
but  the  Senate  hesitates.  The  time  to 
act  is  now.  For  moral,  economic  and 
constitutional  reasons,  the  whole  gigaa- 
tic  program  must  be  defeated. 


Tkc  Tidelands  Oil  IsMe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELI 

or  OKBOON 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  21.  1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  include  as  part 
of  these  remarks  a  factual  study  of  the 
tldelands  oil  issue  made  by  the  women's 
division  of  the  Republican  National  C(»n- 
mittee  as  follows:  ^ 

Tbs  Tidbunos  On.  Imus 

ICany  falsehoods  are  being  spread  around 
the  country  about  the  so-called  tldelands 
oU  legislation.  Republican  women  can  help 
to  keep  the  achlAvement  record  of  tbe  Stoen- 
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bower  adminlstnttlon  straight  by  studying 
tlie  facta  on  the  Submerged  Lands  Act,  and 
then  apUUng  the  smears  and  slogans  being 
ground  from  the  Democrat  propaganda  mill 
In  this  Important  nuitter  of  Federal  en- 
croachment on  the  traditional  rights  of  the 
Individual  States. 

Using  filibustering  tactics  that  stymied 
Senate  business  for  nearly  the  whole  month 
of  April,  a  small  but  determined  knot  of  26 
Senators  conducted  an  "educational"  battle 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  fasten  permanently 
In  the  public  mind  the  "giveaway,"  "big 
steal."  and  "oil  grab"  labels  on  the  legislation 
for  future  political  use.  This  group  of  Dem- 
ocrat propagandists  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  passage  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  by  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration served  only  to  right  a  serious 
wrong  bequeathed  to  the  country  by  the 
Tr\iman  administration. 

aOSSEPKCSKNTATION  OF  TRX  VACTS 

As  a  Waehlngton  Star  editorial  pointed 
out:  "This  has  been  one  of  the  hottest  of 
all  our  postwar  domestic  Issues,  none  of 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  more  misrep- 
resentation or  articulate  Ignorance.  •  •  • 
As  in  past  Ckmgresses,  however,  this  little 
band  of  liberals  (responsible  for  the  month- 
long  filibuster)  has  utterly  failed  to  con- 
vince the  large  bli>artlsan  majority.  It  has 
reported  all  of  the  old  hackneyed  arguments 
as^nst  quitclaim  legislation,  all  the  old  ex- 
aggerations, all  the  old  half-truths  and  dis- 
tortions, all  the  old  imprudent  talk  suggest- 
ing that  men  of  honor  and  integrity  could 
not  vote  for  such  legislation  without  tarring 
themselves  with  the  brush  of  larceny  against 
the  Nation.  But  men  of  honor  and  integrity 
In  both  Houses,  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike,  have  nonetheless  voted  for  It.  Why? 
They  have  done  so  because  of  a  firm  convic- 
tion— a  straightforward,  sincere,  and  alto- 
gether honest  conviction — that  the  States 
chiefly  Involved  in  this  issue  are  morally 
and  legally  entitled  to  ownership  of  the  sub- 
merged lands  and  resources  lying  within 
their  historic  boimdaries." 

PT7BLIC  OranON  BACKS  STATES  XIGRTS 

There  Is  nothing  dishonest  about  Repub- 
llcan  passage  of  the  tidelands  legislation. 
Both  the  1948  and  19S2  Republican  platforms 
unequivocally  pledged  such  action.  Presi- 
dent Bsenhower  repeatedly  backed  it  in  nu- 
merous public  pledges  during  the  1952  cam- 
paign. The  people  of  39  of  the  48  States 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  put  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  Republican  Party  in  the  White 
Bouse  with  a  specific  mandate  to  carry  out 
their  campaign  pledges.  On  top  of  all  this, 
the  truth  is  that  not  only  has  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  voted  for 
tidelands  legislation,  but  over  a  period  of  7 
years  more  Democrat  Members  of  Congress 
have  voted  for  it  than  against  it,  too.  So 
the  current  party  line  about  steals,  grabs, 
and  giveaways  strikes  at  a  Democrat  ma- 
jority of  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
Republican. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  also 
favors  State  control  of  offshore  resources. 
The  latest  Gallup  poll  of  February  24  shows 
that  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  issue. 
48  percent  favor  State  ownership  against 
40  percent  Federal.  Democrats  voted  43-36 
percent  In  favor,  Republicans  53-26  percent, 
with  a  majority  at  independents  also  favor- 
ing State  control.  I^e  vote  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress could  thereforeiiardly  be  said  to  be  In 
defiance  of  majority  dblnlon.  According  to 
the  dissidents,  every bod]^  seems  to  be  wrong 
but  the  minority. 

BISTOST   or  TBI  TISII.AHD8  I8SITS 

Since  the  beginning  of  United  States  his- 
tory, rights  to  the  resources  in  the  lands  be- 
neath navigable  waters  within  historic  State 
boundaries  (usually  3  miles  from  shore,  but 
•ometimM  9  and  10}^)   Ixave  traditionally 


resided  with  the  States  until  the  late  1930'8» 
when  New  Dealers  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  to  look  covetously  at  the  newly 
discovered  offshore  oU  deposits  with  their 
large  potential  royalties  that  had  been  going 
into  State  treasuries.  In  1937-38  the  Roose- 
velt administration  moved  to  claim  oil  de- 
posits off  the  California  coast  to  set  them  up 
as  a  United  States  naval  oil  reserve.  A  tug- 
of-war  then  began  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  who  would  con- 
trol the  rights  in  offshore  resources,  not 
merely  to  tidelands  oil,  since  the  area  out 
to  the  low-tide  mark  definitely  belongs  to 
the  States,  but  for  the  waters  beyond  that 
up  to  and  Including  the  so-called  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf 
States  for  as  much  as  250  miles.  Although 
President  Truman  laid  claim  to  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  in  1945,  the  Government  has 
been  careful  not  to  claim  that  United  States 
boundaries  extend  that  far,  for  foreign- 
policy  reasons. 

In  1946  the  Democrat  79th  Congress  passed 
a  permanent  quitclaim  bill  declaring  the  off- 
shore property  to  belong  to  the  States.  Tru- 
man vetoed  this  blU  with  the  claim  that 
Congress  is  "not  an  appropriate  forum  to  de- 
termine the  legal  Issues  now  pending  before 
the  (Supreme I  Court."  (Actually  it  is,  by 
long  precedent.)  Following  this,  in  1947  the 
TYuman  Supreme  Court  ruled  6  to  2  In  the 
California  case  that  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment rather  than  the  State  has  paramount 
rights  in  and  power  over  that  belt,"  although 
in  the  power  to  dispose  of  public  lands,  in- 
cluding these  offshore  lands,  "the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  •  *  *  is  without 
limitation." 

So  in  1948  the  House  voted  a  new  quitclaim 
bill,  though  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  80th  Congress.  Then  in  1950  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  4  to  3  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  "paramount  rights  to  and 
full  dominion  and  power  over"  lands  under 
the  marginal  seas  off  Texas;  and  In  a  third 
decision  ruled  7  to  0  that  the  United  States 
had  rights  to  lands  off  Louisiana.  But 
neither  decision  determined  actual  title  to 
the  lands. 

WHAT  TBS   NKW  LAW   DOES 

In  1951-52  the  Democrat-controlled  82d 
Congress  again  passed  a  bill;  again  Trximan 
vetoed  it.  Eisenhower  promised  in  his  1952 
campaign  not  to  veto  Congress'  will  In  the 
matter.  So  the  83d  Congress  has  enacted 
into  law  provision  for  State  title  to  its  own 
traditional  offshore  resources  up  to  the  8- 
mile  historical  limit  for  most  of  the  States, 
and  up  to  the  10^ -mile  historical  limit  into 
the  gulf  for  Texas  and  Florida.  (These  were 
boundaries  set  when  the  States  entered  the 
Union.)  Involved  in  State  control  not  mere- 
ly over  the  oil  resources  of  a  few  States,  but 
also  over  the  fish,  the  minerals,  the  docks, 
etc..  in  or  on  the  waters  involved  in  the  dis- 
puted area  for  all  States  in  the  United 
States  bordering  on  navigable  waters. 

In  addition  to  passage  of  this  bill  (H.  R. 
4198)  giving  States  titles  to  submerged  re- 
sources up  to  their  historic  boundaries,  the 
House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
agreement  another  bill  (H.  R.  6134)  to  add 
to  the  new  law  a  provision  vesting  in  the 
Federal  Government  the  rights  to  develop 
all  minerals  seaward  from  the  State  botind- 
arles  outward  to  the  Continental  Shelf. 
This  measure  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  lease  mineral  rights  and  col- 
lect at  least  13  Vi  percent  royalties  for  the 
Federal  Government.  This  bill  is  expected 
to  be  passed  by  the  Senate  soon  to  finish 
consideration  of  the  so-called  ttdelands 
Issue. 


jmnncATioK  ram  trb  Exnaameat  lakm  act 
The  new  law  Is  no  steal  or  giveaway  or  grab 
for  the  States  at  all.  It  Is  a  simple  matter  ot 
Justice  and  restitution.  It  raatorea  what  the 
Mew  Deaten  tn  tb*  Federal  Qovcmment  trted 


to  take  from  the  States  after  a  century  or 
more  of  historic  ownership.  "It  is  not  a  gift; 
it  is  a  restitution,"  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  stated  in  its  re- 
port. "By  this  I  act  J  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  itself  doing  the  equity  it  expects  of 
its  citizens."  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
widely  misrepresented  as  giving  Federal  title 
to  the  offshore  lands  did  no  such  thing.  No 
title  was  ever  given  by  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 

Secondly,  the  bill  reestablishes  the  prin- 
ciple of  States'  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  President  Eisenhower  maintained 
In  the  campaign,  this  was  "Jiist  another  in- 
stance of  the  Federal  Government  further 
assuming  the  rights  and  privileges  guaran- 
teed to  the  States  under  the  Constitution. 
•  •  •  No  person,  not  even  the  President,  has 
the  right  to  place  himself  above  the  Consti- 
tution." The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
suggesting  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  from  the  States  their  submerged  lands 
because  it  may  one  day  need  the  oil  for  de- 
fense prirposes,  is  a  dangerous  theory  that 
could  lead  to  Federal  encroachment  Into 
every  area  thr.t  Federal  officials  might  decide 
is  needed  for  national  defense  purposes. 

Thirdly,  many  outright  distortions  of 
truth  have  been  Indulged  by  opponents  of 
the  bill.  Senator  KzFAXTvrR,  for  example, 
told  a  nationwide  TV  audience  that  this 
first  piece  of  major  legislation  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  is  a  giveaway  bill.  It 
Is  neither  the  first  piece  of  major  legisla- 
tion (the  reorganization  plan  creating  the 
new  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was),  nor  does  it  give  away  any- 
thing. The  offshore  oil  is  not  given  to  in- 
dlviduals  for  development;  leases  are  pro- 
vided by  the  States  Just  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmen  would  lease  the  rights,  for  a  roy- 
alty on  oil  taken,  under  specified  circum- 
stances. The  implication  that  private  oil 
profiteers  can  control  State  officials  easier 
than  Federal  ofllcials  is  unfair;  there  is  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  easier  or  harder  for  a  pri- 
vate speculator  to  get  a  single  permit  from 
the  Federal  Government,  or  several  from  the 
different  States.  No  proof  has  l>een  offered 
that  States  have  been  other  than  efficient  in 
handling  the  oil  leases,  which  draw  the  cus- 
tomary one-eighth  royalty  on  production 
for  the  benefit  of  State  treasuries. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  amount  of  po- 
tential resotirces  Involved  In  the  alleged 
steel  has  also  been  widely  indulged  by  op- 
ponents ot  the  bill.  The  CIO,  for  example, 
took  full-page  newspaper  ads  to  denounce 
the  Senate  bill  for  allegedly  giving  away 
something  worth  up  to  $300  billion.  A  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  oil  re- 
sources in  the  entire  Continental  Shelf  Is 
$40  billion,  according  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Stuvey.  And  the  new  law  could 
never  involve  the  whole  $40  billion,  because 
It  restores  to  the  States  only  one -tenth  ot 
the  total  area  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  con- 
taining about  one-sixth  of  the  oil  and  one- 
seventh  of  the  estimated  gas.  Senator  Rob- 
KBTSOM  says  the  actual  royalties  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  the  Continental  Shelf 
would  amount  to  about  $500  million  in  the 
next  60  years. 

Finally,  the  red  herring  thrown  by  the  Hill 
amendment  over  the  trail  of  the  State-Fed- 
eral issue  through  the  attempt  of  opponents 
of  the  bill  to  enlist  sympathy  for  a  Federal 
educational  fund  from  the  offshore  re- 
sources; this,  too,  was  a  false  Issue.  Senator 
HoixAifD  cited  careful  figures  showing  that 
even  If  the  money  did  end  up  for  Federal 
grants  to  education  (assuming  this  were 
later  made  possible),  the  amount  involved 
would  only  be  about  41  cents  i>er  student 
per  year  as  contrasted  with  the  extravagantly 
astronomical  figures  of  the  CIO  and  other 
opponitntB  of  the  submerged-lands  legisla- 
tion. ThvtM  the  arguments  of  the  law's  op« 
ponenta,  one  bj  one,  disintegrate. 


i»^- 


\im 
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Free,  tk«  WrdcM  Refuc  of  Ymt 
Teouiff  Skore,  Scad  Tkesc  tke  Hmm- 
IcM  Tc^cst-tMt  to  Me,  I  Lift  My 
UiiV  Bcsiit  tkt  G«Mca  Dmt" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  70  years  ago,  during  the 
administration  of  President  Cleveland, 
that  the  Prench  Government  made  its 
memorable  gift  to  the  United  Stetes  of 
the  majestic  figure  of  a  woman  with 
torch  held  aloft— our  Statue  of  liberty. 
Commanding  the  New  York  Harbor  from 
its  vantage  point  on  Bedloe  .  Island — 
where  "winds  sing,  waves  slap,  and  sea- 
giills  screech" — millions  of  immigrants 
have  passed  by  this  goddess  with  a  torch. 

This  month  of  May  1933.  Mr.  Speaker, 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  plac- 
ing in  the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  the  bronze  tablet  bearing  the 
sonnet  the  New  Colossus,  with  its  stir- 
ring welcome  to  the  poor,  the  stricken 
and  oppressed  of  all  lands. 

The  author  of  the  poem,  Emma  Laz- 
mnis.  who  died  at  the  age  of  38  in  New 
York  in  1887,  the  city  of  her  birth,  in 
these  words  voiced  Liberty's  message  and 
America's  message  to  men  and  women  of 
the  Old  World  seeking  sanctuary  on  the 
aoil  of  the  New  World  land  of  freedom. 

l^e  poet  Whittier  said  of  her: 

Her  songs  of  the  Divine  Unity,  repeated 
on  the  lips  of  her  own  people  In  all  sones 
and  continents,  have  been  heard  round  the 
world.  With  no  lack  of  rhythmic  sweetness, 
•he  has  often  the  rugged  strength  of  a 
Browning.  Since  Miriam  sang  of  deliverance 
and  triumph  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Deborah 
gave  utterance  to  her  famous  song  of  victory, 
the  Semitic  race  has  known  no  braver  singer. 

Descendant  of  a  family  that  had 
sought  refuge  from  old  world  persecu- 
tion in  early  years  of  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, Emma  Lazarus  was  moved  to  write 
her  immortal  The  New  Colossus  by  the 


in  the  Hdy  Land  and  much  of  her  later 

.......  V       •      T    B si^    w<rkdealtwith  Jewish  themes,  entirely 

HaddM  Matset  Teafaaif  T*  Breatte    ^  related  to  her  earUest  efforts,  all  of 

wiieh  had  followed  classical  lines  and 
itions.  Her  home  and  background, 
lulated  her  literary  activity  and  her 
f  akiily  was  closely  linked  to  the  oldest 
Si  anish-Portuguese  families  of  New 
Y(  irk.  The  late  Justice  Cardoso  was  her 
cqusin. 

Lazarus  never  saw  the  Mother 
Exiles  of  whom  she  wrote  in  The 
Colossiis.    She  was  in  a  dying  con- 
ion  when  she  returned  from  a  trip  to 
>pe,  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it 
{ht  renew  her  rapidly  failing  strength. 
The  newly  completed  Statue  of  Liberty 
lo  nned  in  New  York  harbor  as  the  boat 
ex  itered,  but  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  she 
h  A  sufficient  strength  remaining  to  gaze 
a    it  from  the  porthole  of  her  cabin. 
N  >r  was  she  ever  to  know  that  her  poem 
T  le  New  Colossus  was  to  gain  immortal - 
it  r  by  being  affixed  to  the  inner  wall  of 
U  e  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Mi.  Speaker,  believing  that  many  peo- 
p  e  would  like  to  read  the  beautiful  poem 
b  '  Miss  Lazarus  which  appears  in  full 
ou  the  bronze  tablet  in  the  pedestal,  I 
a^  quoting  it  below: 

Thc  Nkw  COLOeSTTS 
'^ot  like  the  braaen  giant  of  Oreek  fame, 
With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land 

to  land; 
:  len  at  our  s«a-washed,  sunset  gates  shall 

stand 
i  L  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
]  B  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
]  Mother  of  exiles,  from  her  beacon -hand 
(}k>ws  worldwide  welcome;   her  mUd  eyes 

comnutnd 
'  lie   alr-brldged    harbor   that    twin   dtles 

frame. 
Keep  ancient   lands,  your  storied  pomp  I' 

cries  she 
'  71th  silent  lips.    "Give  me  your  tired,  yovtr 

poor. 
'  Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free, 
'  The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
iend  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 

me. 
lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door  I*  ** 

This  tablet,  with  her  sonnet  to  the  Bar- 
taoldl  Statue  of  Liberty  engraved  upon  It. 
li  placed  upon  these  walls  In  loving  memory 
o '  Kmma  Lazarus,  born  In  New  York  City, 
Jily  23.  1840.    Died  November  19.  1887. 


to  escape  the  persecution  in  which  that 
country  was  engaged. 

It  was  the  year  1883.  Renowned  as 
a  poet,  FT"ma  Lazarus  was  asked  to  aid 
a  movement  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  pedestal  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  by  writing  a  poem.  In  her  teen 
years,  she  had  already  acquired  experi- 
ence as  a  writer  and  was  a  friend  of  Em- 
erson and  Lowell  in  this  coimtry.  and  of 
the  Brownings  in  England.  Her  con- 
tributions in  verse  as  well  as  prose,  were 
published  by  the  Nation's  leading  maga- 
zines and  her  works  appearing  in  book 
form  through  the  years  were  widely 
read. 

Her  contribution  to  the  Statue  of  lib- 
erty pedestal  fund  was  The  New  Colos- 
sus and  the  sale  of  the  work  enriched 
the  fund  by  $1,500. 

Emma  Lazarus  held  with  George  Eliot 
that  the  Je'vs  should  establish  a  state 


among  the  pubUc-q;>irited  citlaens  of  mj 
State: 

The  Wilbur  Wright  Memorial  Com- 
mission: Gov.  George  N.  Craig,  honorary 
chairman;  State  Representative  Clem 
Conway,  honorary  vice  chairman. 

Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  chairman;  Char- 
les A.  Weaver,  vice  chairman. 

Members:  Clifford  P.  Payne,  Charles  F. 
Rutledge.  E.  B.  Newill,  Col.  Wayne  Ricks. 
Mrs.  Jane  Shope.  Jerry  Beeler,  Anton 
Hulman.  Edmund  Ball.  Herman  Teetor. 
Robert  Shank.  William  E.  Renshaw.  WU- 
bur  Young,  R.  B.  Stewart.  Eugene  Pul- 
liam.  Jr. 

L.  W.  Luzius.  Dean  Mitchell.  Kenneth 
B.  Elliott.  B.  P.  Swain.  Jr..  Roderick  M. 
Wright,  Doxie  Moore,  Mrs.  Jack  Oreig. 
Col.  Philip  Roettger,  R.  H.  McMurtrie. 
George  E.  StoU,  John  Chappell.  B.  H. 
Wersing,  Robert  Creighton,  Prank  Bod- 
well.  Otis  Bradway.  Prank  Hoke,  and 
Howard  H.  Peckham. 

Henry  Coimty  Citizens  Committee: 
Clifford  Payne  and  John  Kelley.  cochalr- 
man. 

Subcommittee  on  memorial:  Ray 
mond  Bowers,  chairman:  John  Snyder, 
vice  chairman.  Members:  Paul  Mc- 
Cormack,  Ernest  Guyer.  J.  R.  Craw.  Don 
Eddington.  L.  E.  Rogers.  Earl  Bales,  Mrs. 
Marion  Jefferls,  Stanley  Warner.  Robert 
Short.  Leroy  Baldwin.  Walter  Barker, 
Raymon  Swank.  Mrs.  Victor  Payne.  Ev- 
erett Pickering.  Sam  Stout.  Charles 
Rothrock.  Earl  E.  Osbun.  Mrs.  Mary 
Rickert,  Raymond  Covalt.  John  Reyn- 
olds, Raleigh  Brock.  Clyde  Hamed.  Basil 
H.  Darby.  Mrs.  ^orence  Evans,  and 
James  O.  Crim. 

Subcommittee  on  airport:  LaMont 
O'Harra,  chairman;  Albert  Becker,  vice 
chairman.  Members:  Claude  Stanley. 
Urban  Homey.  Howard  White.  Clem 
Conway.  Carl  Walker,  Henry  Hernly, 
Pred  Bills,  Capt.  Don  Eggers,  Stanley 
Harding,  Mrs.  Marvin  McKee.  Herman 
Jones,  Robert  Kendall,  Scott  Chambers. 
Roy  Atwater,  Arthur  Good.  Carl  Irwin. 
Kenneth  Bogue,  Myron  Luellen,  Philip 
Parker.  Sam  Hlner,  A.  M.  Bartling, 
Wajme  Lough.  Emerson  Western,  and 
John  McGrady. 

Subcommittee  on  publicity:  George 
Stout,  chairman.  Members :  Tom  Green, 
Ed  Ogbome,  Harry  Cooper,  and  Tom 
MayhiU. 

Joint  resolution  15,  introduced  in  the 


i^'^iS^S^l^t^R^.    1^  Nui- WritU  M««riJ  IUd«.    Mth  5«don  o.  the  ImlUjn.  Q.ner,n^ 

sembly  by  Representative  Clem  Con- 
way, and  adopted  by  the  house  and 
senate,  provides  that — 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


o» 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  ntDiAMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indiana's 
r  >le  in  commemorating  this  golden  an- 
c  iversary  year  of  powered  flight  has  been 
o  itlined  elsewhere  in  the  Rscobo.  I  wish 
low  to  thank  my  House  colleagues  for 
t  leir  consent  to  publish  the  names  of 
tkdividuals  who  are  actively  united  in 
t  le  purpose  of  establishing  for  the  Na- 
t  on  a  permanent  memorial  to  Wilbur 
\  rright  at  the  rural  homestead  site  of  his 
fa  rth  in  Henry  Coimty.  Ind.  The  names 
are  listed  without  embellishment,  but 
iikany   will   be   recognized    as   leaders 


Whereas  Wilbur  Wright,  a  native  son  of 
Indiana,  has  brought  everlasting  fame  and 
glory  to  himself  and  the  State  of  Indiana  by 
participating  In  the  first  powered  flight  by 
man;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1953  will  mark  the  60th 
anniversary  of  powered  flight,  such  event 
having  occurred  on  December  17.  1903;  and 

Whereas  the  50th  anniversary  of  powered 
flight  is  being  celebrated  nationally  as  well 
as  In  the  several  States  of  these  United  States 
during  1953  as  the  "Golden  Anniversary  of 
Powered  Plight"  and  the  people  of  Indiana 
are  desirous  of  Joining  In  such  anniversary 
celebration;  and 

Whereas  the  birthplace  of  Wilbur  Wright  la 
in  Henry  County,  Ind..  and  Is  presently  owned 
by  the  State  of  Indiana  and  known  as  th« 
Wilbur  Wright  Birthplace  and  such  birth- 
place would  make  a  fitting  memorial  to  Wil- 
bur Wright:  Therefore,  be  it 
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KeaoJved  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana: 

Section  1.  The  land  and  building  site  of 
the  birth  of  Wilbur  Wright,  now  owned  by 
the  State  of  Indiana,  la  hereby  designated  the 
Wilbur  Wright  Memorial: 

Sac.  a.  The  land  and  building  site  be  reno- 
Tated  and  dereloped  into  a  fitting  memorial 
In  order  that  present  and  future  generations 
may  visit  and  appreciate  such  memorial. 

Sac.  8.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  appoint  an  appropriate  committee 
to:  (a)  Plan  and  create  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Wilbur  Wright  at  his  blrthpUee  In  Henry 
County,  Ind.;  and  (b)  organlce,  plan,  and  de- 
velop a  suitable  Indiana  program  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Oolden  Anniversary  of  Pow- 
ered PUght  along  with  Ita  several  sister 
States  and  consistent  with  the  national  pro- 
gram: and  (e)  cooperate  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  town,  county,  or  cognizant 
mate  or  Pederal  agency,  association  or  any 
person,  group  or  groups  whatsoever  in  the 
implementation  and  completion  of  the  In- 
tent of  this  resolution. 


SMraUry  of  Defease  WOsoa  Seeks  To  Jm- 
tify  Shaky  PontioB  by  a«imkff  Credit 
fer  Carreatly  iBcreued  Aaxraft  Deliv- 
eries Schednled  by  Administration  of 
President  Ti 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ZLLZMOU 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRK8BNTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Wilson  has  yet  to  give  Ck>n- 
fress  and  the  American  people  a  clear, 
honest  explanation  for  the  reckless 
reduction  in  appropriations  for  airpower 
for  fiscal  year  1954. 

It  is  evident  he  has  no  logical  expla- 
nation, except  to  admit  that  he  and 
other  administration  leaders  have  placed 
so-called  economy  ahead  of  national  de- 
fense. In  attempting  to  defend  his 
shaky  position.  Secretary  Wilson  has 
taken  a  page  from  the  Republican  cam- 
paign book  of  1952  and  seeks  to  mislead 
the  people  of  the  country  by  claiming 
credit  for  the  currently  Increased  deliv- 
ery of  aircraft  scheduled  by  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Truman. 

But  the  really  disturbing  factor  in  the 
defense  picture  Is  that  the  advice  of  our 
military  leaders  apparently  is  going  un- 
heeded and  reliance  is  being  placed  in  a 
new  group  of  administration  directors 
who  cannot  possibly  be  as  well  informed 
On  such  matters. 

Congress  should  get  some  better  an- 
swers from  Mr.  Wilson  before  approv- 
ing his  recommendations  on  appropria- 
tion cuts  for  our  national  defense. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
herewith  include  a  very  pointed  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday. 
May  25,  1953: 

STBZNOTB  THBOUOH  WSAXlflSS 

Secretary  Wilson  Is  receiving  hla  come- 
uppance on  Capitol  Hill  for  his  attempts  to 
prove,  as  respects  the  Air  Force,  that  two 
minus  1  equals  S.  Senator  IIaboaket  Chass 
SiirrH  has  voiced  the  apprehensions  of  leg- 
islators In  both  parties  in  calling  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Defense   to   accovint.    Mt.^WUsqa 


Invited  Senator  Surrn's  questions  with  his 
assertion  that  Air  Poroe  numerical  sto«ngtli 
will  be  boosted  80  percent  despite  the  cut  of 
$5.1  billion  In  new  air  appropriations  and  of 
$2.4  billion  In  1954  cash  expenditures  from 
what  bad  been  programmed.  Altoge^er,  the 
process  Is  reminiscent  of  the  "black  Is  white" 
Une  m  OecMTge  OrweU's  1964. 

It  Is  particularly  bard  to  reconcile  the 
Wilson  assurance  with  the  Air  Poroe  state- 
ment— which,  incidentally,  was  solicited  from 
Congrtiss  rather  than  volunteered — ^that  the 
cuts  wUl  mean  a  reduction  of  airframe  de- 
liveries in  1954  of  7  percent  and  ot  19  per- 
cent In  each  of  1956  and  1956.  Tecdmlcally 
It  might  be  possible,  by  shifting  the  em- 
phasis from  heavy  bombers  to  fighters,  to 
Increase  the  number  of  planes  while  reduc- 
ing the  airframe.  But  apparently  what  Mr. 
Wllaoo  Is  doing  In  his  80-percent  fig\ire  is  to 
claim  credit  for  the  currently  Increased 
deUveries  scheduled  by  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. Actually  the  Truman  program 
called  for  133  air  wings,  not  fully  modern,  by 
the  end  of  1954;  the  Wilson  program  contem- 
]Hatee  something  between  110  and  114. 

It  la  true  that  the  Air  Force  wUl  spend 
more  money  In  1954  than  In  1953:  and  It  Is 
possible  that  the  program  cutbacks  will  not 
mean  Immediate  damage.  A  plausible  argu- 
ment might  even  be  made  that  the  economy 
could  not  support  a  fully  modem  14S-wlng 
Air  Force.  But  lir.  WUson  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  not  chosen  to  say  this.  Instead, 
they  are  pretending  that  their  cuts  wUl  mean 
greater  air  strength,  without  acknowledging 
that  the  cuts  must  come  from  somewhere. 
Blther  they  will  have  to  come  out  ultimately 
of  Lhe  strategic  force,  and  thus  reduce  the 
main  deterrent  to  all-out  war;  or  they  wlU 
have  to  come  out  of  tactical  air  and  air  de- 
fense, and  thus  reduce  the  country's  capa- 
bility to  deal  with  the  minor  wars  that  may 
be  the  Kremlin's  subetitute  for  all-out 
conflict. 

Despite  President  Elsenhower's  •atmnnee 
that  the  new  defense  budget  was  not  ap- 
proached with  a  dollar  limit  In  mind.  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  apparent  that  some  such 
procedure  was  followed  by  Secretary  Wilson. 
Deputy  Secretary  Kyes,  and  the  National  Se- 
curity CouncU.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  not  changed  their  strategic  estimates, 
and.  Judging  from  what  filters  through  the 
curtain  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  drawn  on  Infor- 
mation, they  still  stick  by  the  goal  of  14S 
air  wings.  Accordingly,  It  appears  as  If  the 
new  look  at  the  defense  picture  which  the 
Secretary  promises  will  be  taken  by  the  new 
Joint  Chiefs  has  already  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  WUson  and  Kyes  without  military 
advice. 


Fntnre  Fanners  nf  America  Real  Hope  of 
American  Africnltvre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  imnrxsoTA 

m  THB  SENATE  OP  TOE  UNITED  SfXATBS 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ur.  President,  the 
real  hope  of  American  agriculture  Is  In 
the  coming  generation  of  farmers — ^the 
young  men  in  our  Futiue  R&rmers  of 
America  programs  today,  who  are  being 
given  vocational  education  opportunities 
many  of  their  parents  did  not  have.  I 
am  certain  that  Senators  who  have 
talked  with  some  of  these  FFA  boys,  as 
I  have,  are  Just  as  much  impressed  as  I 
have  been  with  the  wonderful  results  of 
this  valuable  training. 

Recently,  the  Future  Ftamers  of  Min- 
nesota held  a  statewide  public  speaking 


contest  that  certainly  demonstrated  the 
keen  insight  these  young  men  are  get« 
ting  into  farm  problems. 

James  App.  of  rural  route  No.  4,  Fair- 
mont. Minn.,  won  first  place  with  an 
exceptionally  interesting  talk  on  bruceU 
losis  control,  entitled  "Eradication 
Through  Education  and  Cooperation." 
It  directs  public  attention  to  a  very  im- 
portant problem— a  health  problem  as 
well  as  a  farm  problem. 

Michael  Behr.  of  Paynesville.  MiniL. 
won  second  place,  with  an  equally  signif- 
icant discussion  on  the  topic  "A  Positive 
Farm  Program."  It  is  a  very  timely 
topic,  and  the  talk  advances  some  prac- 
tical and  constructive  suggestions  well 
worth  considering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
two  Future  Farmer  addresses  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd.  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  Senators  as  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  significance  of 
agricultural  vocational  education,  funds 
for  which  are  considerably  reduced  in 
the  proposed  new  budget.  If  the  Future 
Farmers  can  produce  more  young  farm- 
ers like  Mr.  App  and  Mr.  Behr.  I  think  it 
is  time  we  provided  more  funds,  rather 
than  less,  for  such  vocational  education 
In  the  e^cultural  departments  of  our 
high  sc^ools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bkucxllosis  CoimoL:  Ebamcatioh  TnaouGa 
EDtrcATioN  AHD  CoorsKATioir 

(By  James  App,  of  Palrmount,  Minn.) 
How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of  a 
disease  which  in  certain  localities  is  called 
vacation  fever.  Fellow  Puture  Parmers.  this 
Is  not  a  Joke — ^I  wish  It  were,  but  vacation 
fever  Is  a  real  disease.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
story  alMUt  my  pal.  BllL  Bill  was  a  super- 
visor In  a  city  department  store.  A  few 
weeks  before  his  vacation,  he  received  a  let- 
ter reqruestlng  him  to  spend  his  vacation  on 
bis  oncle%  farm.  Bill  spent  his  boyhood 
yean  on  his  father's  farm  wcn-klng  with  cat- 
tle, enjoying  fresh  fruits,  and  above  all. 
drinking  the  milk  directly  from  the  cooler. 
These  memories  helped  him  decide  quickly 
where  to  spend  his  vacation.  Soon  after  he 
arrived  on  his  uncle's  farm,  one  of  the  dairy 
cows  gave  birth  to  a  premature  dead  calf. 
Bill  felt  bsul  about  this,  but  the  numerous 
activities  soon  made  him  forget  this  expe- 
rience. BlU  returned  to  his  work  and  after 
a  few  months  began  to  feel  tired,  have  severe 
headaches,  be  plagued  with  constant  achea 
and  pains,  and  have  chilly  sensations.  Pur- 
ther.  he  noticed  respiratory  complications, 
and  loss  of  appetite  which  forced  BlU  to  see 
his  doctor.  After  diagnostic  and  laboratory 
tests,  the  doctor  drew  definite  conclusions, 
and  diagnosed  Bill's  case  as  vacation  fever, 
•ctuaUy  xindulant  fever,  or  human  brucel- 
losis. This  experience  of  my  friend.  Bill,  led 
me  to  Investigate  this  miserable  siclcness: 
what  la  Its  origin?  How  Is  It  transmitted? 
How  can  It  be  eradicated?  What  are  the  eco- 
nomic losses? 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  leth  century,  Ger- 
many had  a  severe  tonn  at  this  contagious 
disease.  Among  the  early  investigators  was 
Ifoeard  of  Prance  in  1885,  the  Highland  Agrl- 
eultiu^  Society  of  Scotland  In  1886,  Bang 
and  Strlbolt  at  Denmark  in  1897,  and  the 
committee  of  the  Bxireau  of  Agriculture  and 
Plsherles  of  Great  Britain  In  1909.  A  United 
States  Army  nurse  first  recognized  the  dis- 
ease In  1906.  Her  discovery  led  McNeal  and 
Kerr  of  the  Uhlted  States  to  start  Investiga- 
tions In  1910. 

There  was  soon  a  realisation  that  the  hu- 
man disease  of  Malta  fever  or  undulant  fever 
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ttad  a  doM  reUtlomhlp  with  Bangs  or  ccm- 
taglouB  abortion  in  llTMtock.  Hnmanbra- 
cellosls  Is  caiiaed  by  any  1  at  the  3  speelea 
of  the  organlam  Bruertla.  In  iMiapltaia,  60 
percent  at  the  patients  who  hava  bmcdloils 
contact  It  from  the  eattle  strain  known  aa 
Brucella  abortus.  Most  of  these  patiento 
eome  from  niral  areas  revealing  the  presence 
of  Bangs  disease  in  cattle  owned  by  the  pa- 
tient. The  second  strain  Is  Brucella  suls.  the 
swine  type,  which  causes  a  more  sertoxis  Ill- 
ness than  the  cattle  strain.  The  swine  tjrpe 
strain  causes  pus-forming  leslonB  and  Umg 
periods  of  illness,  ss  experienced  by  packing- 
plant  employees.  The  third  strain,  known 
as  Brucella  melltensls.  is  the  sheephuid  goat 
type,  which  occ\irs  the  least  number  of  times 
but  is  the  most  serious  tonn.  ot  illness  in 
human  beings,       *^ 

In  Minnesota  counties  Which  have  not  bad 
a  blood  test  it  is  estimated  that  approBi- 
aaately  «io  percent  of  the  cattle  are  infected. 
In  my  home  county  of  Martin  the  ring  teat 
revealed  approximately  la  percent  of  the 
herds  were  infected.  The  initial  blood  test 
to  my  neighboring  county,  Watowan,  11  years 
ago.  disclosed  4.7  percent  infected  eattle. 
Today  this  county  is  in  the  process  of  cer- 
tification, with  lees  than  1  percent  of  the 
cattle  and  6  percent  of  the  herds  infected. 
Watowan  Ctounty  from  1940-60  reported  7 
human  brucellosis  cases;  while  6  counties 
surrounding  it  with  no  control  program  ot 
any  kind  reported  an  average  of  41  casea. 

The  need  for  eliminating  this  disease  Is 
great  for  both  social  and  economic  reasons. 
Dr.  Martin  H.  Boepke,  department  of  vet- 
erinary medicine.  TTnlTerslty  of  Minnesota, 
•tatee,  "We  have  estimated  the  loes  due  to 
bovine  brucellosis  in  Minnesota  at  present  at 
•2.S00.000  per  year.  This,  we  believe.  U  prob- 
ably on  the  conservative  side,  since  some 
have  estimated  the  loss  near  $4  million  an- 
nually. Without  a  control  program  In  the 
past  15  to  18  years  the  loss  at  present  could 
be  twice  as  great."  United  States  animal 
losses  from  Bangs  disease  are  dUBcult  to  da- 
tomine,  birt  it  has  been  estimated  that  dls- 
•ase  cost  the  livestock  industry  about  $100 
million  annually.  ThJa  flgwe  tncludee  losses 
from  Infected  Uvestock  sold,  shrinkag*  of 
meat,  losses  from  calves  bom  dead,  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  sterility,  and  lower  milk 
|>roduetic».  In  Michigan  in  1  year  106.000 
Infected  cows  lost  10J40  ealves,  whl^ 
amount  to  1300,000  pounds  of  potential  veaL 
The  Bxireau  of  Animal  Industry  states  that 
approximately  8.6  percent  at  the  United 
States  adult  cow  population  is  Infected. 
which  for  these  infected  animals  decreases 
tnilk  production  30  or  more  percent,  and  16 
to  40  percent  fewer  calves.  Packing-plant 
surveys  indicate  1  to  3  percent  ol  all  swlna 
Infected,  which  in  sow  herds  may  mean  a  loss 
«tC  2  to  S  pigs  per  Utter.  Bconomifl  tosses 
from  human  brucellosis  or  undulant  fevar 
are  very  dlfllcult  to  estimate.  Human  sick- 
ness varies  from  partial  to  total  disability  for 
a  short  period  of  time  to  months  and  even 
years;  however,  chanoes  for  natural  recovery 
are  excellent.  Records  reported  by  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Health  from  19ST 
through  1963  reveals  4.663  known  cases  and 
S3  deaths. 

Now.  we  may  ask  this  qvisstfcm:  What  ean 
wa  do  to  eradicate  this  great  Uvestock  kiss 
and  prevent  human  sufferingf  There  ara 
four  methods  wliich  can  be  used  sucosss 
fully.  First,  blood  teeting  herds  and  slaugh- 
tering all  reactors.  This  has  been  In  pact 
years  the  most  conunon  method.  States 
active  in  area  testing  show  a  much  tower 
percent  of  cattle  infection,  as  reported  by  the 
North  Central  States  Brucellosis  Oonferenoe 
held  at  St.  Paul.  July  7-9.  1962.  This  report 
shows  Michigan  with  3.1  pereent  cattto  in> 
fection;  Wisconsin.  8JI  percent;  Minnesota 
8.4  percent;  and  North  Dakoia.  3.6  percent; 
while  States  not  using  area  testing  are  South 
Dakota,  with  8.2  percent;  Missouri.  6.7  per- 
cent; and  Iowa.  6.6  percent.  The  second 
method  is  careful  herd  managemaikt*  which 


Indodes  such  factors  as  purchasing  clean 
•tp<  k  from  aeeredited  herds,  providing  and 
dial  ofecting  maternity  stalls.  Isolating  show 
anlnals  for  some  time  after  returning  to 
the  farm,  and  disinfecting  shoes  and  cloth- 
tog  after  visiting  premises  where  bruceUoals 
geriDs  are  known  to  exist.  A  third  method 
of  ( ontrcH  Is  by  aegregating  all  infected  and 
sua>lelous  animals  untU  it  is  known  tha 
ani  nals  are  dean  or  until  Immunity  haa 
tak»n  place  and  no  reacUon  is  present.  A 
fourth  method  is  caUhood  vaccination. 
Un:  ted  States  figures  show  that  to  1941  only 
21.(00  »pfTw*i«  were  calfhood  vaccinated; 
wh  reas  to  1961  the  figure  is  over  2.600.000. 
wit  1 1963  figures  on  vaccination  estimated  at 
3.6<  0.000  or  more.  This  todicates  that  calf- 
hoc  d  vaoctoatton  Is  used  more  and  more  to 
tou  auniae  cattle.  No  doubt  the  combina- 
tioi  L  at  testing  and  slaughter,  herd  manage- 
me:  it.  segregating  infected  animals,  and  calf- 
hoc  d  vacsctoation  have  played  an  Important 
part  to  decreastog  tofecticm  from  &  percent 
to   1946  down  to  3.1  percent  to  1951. 

1  [an  can  to  a  great  extent  control  this  dla- 
east.  Dr.  W.  W.  Spink,  world-famous  re- 
search specialist  on  undulant  fever  at  the 
Un  versity  of  Mtonesota.  states  thus:  *aiie 
era  llcation  of  human  brucellosis  depexMls 
up^n  controlling  the  disease  at  its  source, 
namely,  to  domeatic  animals." 

I  hope  that  my  presentation  of  this  sub- 
jee  i  cm  Bangs  disease  and  ito  relationship  to 
umlulant  fever,  its  histcny.  symptoms,  de- 
strictions.  and  control  measures  have  all 
ere  ited  a  better  understandtog  of  the  prob- 
len  1.  The  ultimate  solution  for  eradication 
del  ends  upcm  the  ccwperative  efforts  to- 
vol  rmg  livestock  prcxlucers.  legislation,  vet- 
eriiarians.  physicians,  and  public  health 
aul  hortties. 

A  Poamvs  Pabk  Ptocnuic 

( By  Michael  Behr.  of  PayneevUle.  Minn.) 

I  hnr  Gkjveinment  haa  been  working  on 
f ai  m  inograms  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
do  ng  this  because  it  has  reallaed  that  agri- 
en  ture  la  one  of  our  basic  industries  and 
sa  le  program  must  be  initiated  that  will  en- 
ab  e  the  industry  to  stay  healthy  and  pro- 
chirUve. 

]  lost  of  our  programs  to  the  past  have  had 
to  mtod  an  over-production  of  farm  prod- 
ue  a.  I  beUeve  that  over-production  has 
be<  n  more  of  an  unbalanced  {urcxlxKstlon  and 
dli  tributlon.  because  at  no  time  in  history 
hare  all  the  pec^le  to  all  countries  had 
enough  to  eat.  Over-prcxluction  to  our 
eo^Sfttry  will  be  less  of  a  problem  each  day 
as  we  look  ahead  to  agriculture  when  we 
consider  that  7.900  more  people  sit  down 
to  l>reakfast  each  momtog.  In  our  time  per- 
ha  M  the  United  SUtes  wiU  have  to  face  tha 
pn  blem  which  has  been  age-old  to  the 
Or  ent.    Where  will  we  get  oui-  fcKtd? 

:  n  almost  every  one  of  ova  agricultural 
en  rerprises  we  are  facing  some  problems  of 
pri  DCS  and  production.  As  an  illustration,  if 
th(  I  price  of  beef  conttoues  its  present  down- 
wsrd  trend,  what  Is  it  gotog  to  cto  to  tha 
cattleman's  profits?  If  the  feedtog  plan 
nu  ny  are  ustog  is  ccmttoued  It  will  become 
nei  assary  fc»  him  to  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ng s.  because  of  lack  of  profit,  or  the  Oar- 
erz  ment  will  have  to  spend  more  of  the  tax- 
pa;  era  money  to  sapport  the  price  of  beef, 
as  It  haa  dc»a  to  hegt  and  so  toany  othsr 
coi  imndltlrs. 

I I  would  seem  that  the  less  money  tha 
Go  ramment  has  to  spend  to  stippcrt  the 
prl  MS  (rf  farm  products,  the  better.  The 
Go  remment  has  supported  the  price  of  hogs 
bee  atise  the  consumer  has  not  eaten  enough 
poi  k  to  force  the  price  high  encmgh  so  that 
the  fanner  can  make  a  Tprottt.  While  the 
prI  9e  of  pork  has  been  low,  the  price  of  beef 
hai  bean  higher  than  normaL  It  would  ap- 
peir  that  the  oonsmnsr  wants  mors  basf. 
so  Oir-faimer  gets  busy  and  steps  np  bee< 
pn  ttuctton  to  the  extent  whers  now  tha  ImO- 
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ance  Is  swinging 
fiigh^r  pork. 

This  swing  Is  perfectly  normal  and  to  ba 
expected,  but  now  that  things  seem  to  ba 
getting  toto  better  balance,  some  farmeim 
think  that  thsir  margins  of  profit  are  nar- 
rower than  required  minlmuma  to  keep  op- 
erating, in  spite  at  the  fact  that  beef  is  still 
sllghUy  under  parity.  Why  is  this?  Poor 
feeding  or  poor  management?  It  must  be 
one  ot  the  two.  and  I  think  one  of  the  mato 
reasona  la  that  too  much  high-prioed  feed 
is  going  toto  our  cat  tie. 

The  meat-packing  industry,  among  many 
others,  has  boasted  ctf  ustog  ail  of  its  by- 
products. Science,  especially  chemistry,  la 
discovering  every  day  new  uses  for  the  by- 
prodiicU  of  our  todustrlea.  yet  farmers  won-^ 
der  what  to  do  with  one  of  their  valuable  bf» 
products,  corncobs. 

Knough  corncobs  to  produce  over  176  mil* 
lion  pounds  of  gain  are  waated  annually, 
besides  the  sUlks  which  would  produce  over 
half  again  that  amount  of  gato.  Why 
haven't  the  cobs  and  stalks  been  fed  previ- 
ously? Recent  experiments  to  feeding  have 
produced  a  new  concentrate  containing  pro- 
tein, bone  meal,  molssses.  mtoerals,  vltao 
mlns,  and  other  Ingredients  which  stlm«« 
late  bacterial  action  to  the  cattle's  ruasao. 
enabUng  them  to  make  use  of  the  formerly 
indigestible  cellulose  of  which  eomeabs. 
stalks,  and  our  poorer  roughages  contato 
such  a  large  percent.  Theee  ccmcentrates  of 
which  I  am  speaktog  are  the  Purdue  svppla* 
ment  A  and  the  Iowa  concentrates.  Tha 
steers  fed  nothing  but  corncobs  and  Purdue 
A  gained  1.66  pounds  per  ctay  for  as  UtUe  as 
11  cents  per  pound.  I  doubt  whether  feed- 
ing corncobs  and  Purdue  A  alone  would  ba 
considered  the  most  deairable  ration,  but 
this  supplement  also  increases  utilization  at 
all  other  feeds,  especially  roughagee. 

Let  me  give  another  reason  why  w  mwst 
produce  our  beef  more  cheaply.  The  devel- 
opment of  Brahma  cattle  has  enabled  south- 
em  cattiemen  to  raise  cattle  more  eflMaat- 
ly,  cmly  they  have  the  advantage  of  warma* 
weather  and  year-roimd  pastxire,  ther^ora 
need  lees  equipment.  espeiciaUy  to  the  Una 
of  builcUngs.  Stoce  the  demand  for  orang* 
and  grapefruit  Juice  has  tocreaaed  there  ara 
more  surplus  rinds.  They  were  formerly 
used  as  fertilizer,  if  they  wars  naad  at  aU. 
Now  they  are  being  fed  to  the  oatUe  and  ara 
producing  cheap  gains. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  pries 
supports?  It  shows  how  we  have  discovered 
cheaper  ways  to  produce  when  the  pressure 
is  on  and  how  the  farmer  ean  make  mora 
profit  with  lees  Oovemment  help. 

lite  Government  makes  soU-conaervatUm 
payments  and  enocnirages  the  farmer  to 
raise  more  hay  which  is  soil  buildtog  aad 
then  supports  the  price  of  hogs  which  eat 
com.  the  very  enemy  of  aoU  oonservatioo. 
This  seems  rather  toconslstent.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  buys  butter,  which  we  must 
admit  Is  a  declining  product,  stores  It  until 
it  detertoratas.  and  then  tries  to  gat  tha 
people  to  buy  It  back,  and  on  top  of  It  aU 
tha  farmer  encourages  a  tax  cm  oleomar> 
gartoe  to  force  the  consumer  to  buy  buttsi^ 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  tha  dty  paopla 
ctont  quite  see  the  farmer's  stand? 

Many  consider  butter  to  be  a  luxury  food 
and  think  it  should  be  considered  as  such  cm 
the  market.  If  butter  Is  aottwUy  a  better 
value  than  oleomargartoe.  the  farmer  should 
put  on  a  real  advertising  f»«T«p»ij»i  ta»A  seU 
his  product.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about 
dairying  and  the  farmer's  product  are  used 
to  the  man\ifacture  of  oleomargartoe  tha 
same  as  they  are  with  butter.  There  is  an 
tocreaslng  demand  for  milk  and  stlU  a  need 
for  cream,  so  why  don't  wa  get  busy  and 
develop  some  products  which  wUl  sen  tham- 
edvea?  Bklm  milk  is  being  used  more  and 
to  products  developed  through  rs- 
Soma  of  our  creameries  are  now 
working  on  a  spread  similar  to  oleomargartoa 
Pf  uaing  animal  and  vegatabto  fat  as  a 
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and  Bddlhg  dried  Bkim  milk  and  a  few  other 
Ingredients.  Another  use  Is  artificial  milk 
for  little  pigs.  The  whey,  a  byproduct  of 
the  cheese  manufacturer,  contains  all  of  the 
carbohydrates  and  some  of  the  minerals  In 
the  milk.  This  whey  either  goes  down  the 
drain  or  Is  used  for  livestock  feed.  I  am  In- 
cllne<:  to  wonder  If  a  food  suitable  for  hu- 
mans couldnt  be  made  from  this  whey. 
The  new  products,  so  far,  have  all  been  de- 
veloped by  co-op  or  private  concerns?  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Qovernment  would  spend 
some  of  the  money  used  for  supporting  the 
price  of  butter  to  go  into  further  research. 
we  could  probably  find  prod\acts  more  accept- 
able on  the  market. 

Our  swine  enterprise  has  long  been  puB- 
sded  by  the  ever-present  diseases  which  are 
constantly  taking  their  toll  of  hogs.  Rem- 
edies have  been  foiind  for  many  of  the 
once  prominent  diseases.  Cures  are  still  to 
be  found  for  some  of  the  new  ones,  and 
there  Is.  I  believe,  a  cure  If  enough  research 
Is  done.  Lard  has  been  a  drug  on  the 
market  since  the  development  of  vegetable 
shortenings.  If  the  Oovernment  would  go 
Into  research  to  find  new  uses  for  lard  or 
develop  more  and  better  bacon-type  hogs, 
which  would  make  more  efficient  use  al  our 
pastures,  rather  than  encouraging  the 
farmer  to  produce  the  lard  by  supporting 
the  price  of  hogs  imd  paying  no  premium 
for  the  bacon  type.  I  think  we  could  get 
onto  a  new  plane  of  hog  production. 

In  summarizing  oiu*  farm  situation.  I 
think  that  we  see  the  need  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  meeting  the  food  needs  of  our 
growing  population.  We  need  cheaper  beef 
produced  with  lees  high-priced  feed  and 
labor.  We  need  hogs  that  are  more  effi- 
cient in  the  use  of  pastures,  and  hogs  that 
will  produce  more  lean  meat  and  less  fat. 
We  need  a  dairy  indiistry  that  will  put  forth 
its  efforts  to  sell  Its  own  products  on  their 
meriu,  and  we  need  new  uses  for  our  abun- 
dant supply  of  skim  milk.  To  accomplish 
these  things  we  need  research  on  the  part 
of  our  experiment  stations  and  we  need 
farmers  that  are  willing  to  look  forward  to 
the  new  challenges  facing  our  agriculture 
Indiutry.  We  need  farmers  that  are  will- 
ing to  try  new  methods  of  production  and 
%n  willing  to  invest  their  time  and  money 
in  the  imfU'oved  methods.  It  may  be  that 
at  some  time  we  will  need  some  Government 
support  to  protect  some  part  of  ovir  great 
indxistry.  but  the  farm  program  that  has 
a  futiire  is  the  program  that  will  show 
farmers  how  to  produce  more  efficiently  and 
abundantly. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SATLOR 

or  PKNNBTI.VAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2S.  19SS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  the  unbelievable  toll  taken  in 
disability  and  death  by  the  major 
chronic  diseases — heart,  cancer,  mental 
illness,  neurological  diseases,  and  ar- 
thritis. 

The  No.  1  knier  of  our  people  Is  heart 
disease.  In  the  year  1951.  785.826  Amer- 
icans died  due  to  diseases  of  the  heait 
and  the  circulatory  system^  During 
World  War  n,  close  to  2  million  people 
died  in  this  country  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  circulatory  system — 8  times 
as  many  people  as  were  killed  in  action 


in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  9  and  10  million  people  are 
suffering  from  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
circulation. 

You  know,  years  ago  when  you  got 
heart  disease,  yoiu:  friends  would  say, 
"WeU,  he's  got  heart  disease.  He's  fin- 
ished. The  doctors  can  do  nothing  for 
you  when  the  old  pump  starts  to  go." 
Today  medical  science  is  saving  thou- 
sands of  these  people  who  would  have 
died  in  those  times. 

Heart  disease  affects  many  people  in 
the  prime  of  life.  The  old-fashioned 
idea  that  it  ia  restricted  to  the  elderly 
has  gone  by  the  boards.  Industry  is 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  heart 
disease  cuts  down  many  of  its  young 
executives  in  their  eiu'ly  forties.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  people  who  died 
from  heart  disease  in  1950  were  under 
65.  Among  children  under  15  years  of 
age.  more  than  twice  as  many  died  of 
disease  of  the  heart  in  1950  as  died  of 
infantile  paralysis. 

The  No.  2  killer  of  our  people,  cancer, 
stabs  out  more  than  200.000  American 
lives  every  year.  More  than  half  of  its 
victims  are  people  uiKier  65  years  of  age. 
More  than  half  of  a  million  new  eases  of 
cancer  are  diagnosed  each  year. 
Through  early  diagnosis  and  new  surgi- 
cal techniques,  we  are  making  steady  in- 
roads upon  this  disease,  but.  unless  we 
achieve  a  major  scientific  breakthrough 
of  new  preventive  measures.  1  out  of 
every  5  people  now  alive  in  the  United^ 
States  will  have  cancer  at  some  time  in 
his  life. 

The  No.  1  disabler  of  our  time,  mental 
illness,  fills  more  than  half  the  Nation's 
hospital  beds.  Every  State  in  the  Union, 
including  my  own.  has  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  these  unfortunate  people 
incarcerated  in  its  State  hospitals.  The 
cost  of  custody  of  these  patients  is  a 
backbreaking  load  upon  every  State 
budget. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  also  begun  to 
realize  the  toll  taken  by  the  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system — of  the  brain,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves.  For  exam- 
ple, multiple  sclerosis  attacks  and  crip- 
ples an  estimated  100,000  victims  during 
the  most  productive  years  of  life — 20  to 
45  years  of  age.  Cerebral  palsy,  resulting 
from  damage  to  the  brain,  holds  in  its 
cruel  grasp  more  than  a  half  million 
Americans.  Ten  thousand  babies  are 
bom  with  cerebral  palsy  annually;  adults 
of  all  ages  are  stricken  with  it  as  a  re- 
sult of  accidents,  illness,  and  strokes,  and 
our  fighting  men  become  cerebral  palsied 
as  a  result  of  their  wounds. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  feel  that 
I  am  painting  a  rather  gloomy  picture, 
but  this  is  not  so.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
I  could  have  painted  a  comparably  dis- 
tressing picture  of  the  toll  taken  by  the 
so-called  infectious  diseases— diphtheria, 
typhoid,  pneumonia,  and  yellow  fever. 
Dedicated  medical  researchers  unraveled 
the  mysteries  of  these  diseases.  In  the 
same  maimer,  medical  research  win  con- 
quer the  so-called  chronic  diseases  of  to- 
day if  enough  money  ts  appropriated  for 
the  task.  That  part  of  the  problem  is 
ours  and  I  am  glad  that  in  today's  bin 
we  have  recognized  the  part  we  must 
play,  even  though  we  are  not  able  to  meet 
it  fully  at  this  time. 


Let  the  People  Be  Heard,  A^am  Asked  m 
BridfeToU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mw  jnszT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  southern  New  Jersey  are  in- 
sistent that  an  opportunity  be  given  for 
their  representatives  to  be  heard  in  op- 
position to  the  25  percent  increase  in 
tolls  proposed  by  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority. 

The  issue  is  such  that  every  day  new 
and  additional  reasons  are  being  ad- 
vanced and  more  and  more  public  and 
quasi-t>ublic  bodies  and  organizations 
are  raising  their  voices  against  an  in- 
crease. Scores  of  official  bodies  such  as 
the  Camden  County  Board  of  Free- 
holders, Camden  City  Commission,  bor- 
ough commissioners,  township  and  other 
municipal  bodies  and  representatives. 
and  many  others  large  and  small,  nu- 
merous other  semiofficial  or  civic  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Camden  County 
Mayors  Association  are  demanding  a 
hearing.  The  persistent  demand  of 
these  organizations  as  well  as  the  unani- 
mous demand  of  the  people  as  individ- 
uals arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  feeling  that  such  an  increase  is  not 
necessary  at  this  time  to  accomplish  all 
that  is  desired  by  the  port  authority. 

There  is  a  pronounced  resentment  by 
the  people  against  the  highhanded  man- 
ner in  which  the  port  authority  has 
handled  this  and  all  other  matters  that 
come  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  acts  as 
if  it  is  a  law  unto  itself  and.  that  the 
public  has  no  rights — not  even  to  be 
heard  on  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  public.  Already  this  feeling  of 
discontent  is  finding  expression  in  the 
legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. BiUs  are  being  introduced  to 
amend  the  law  governing  the  port  au- 
thority by  prohibiting  any  rate  above  25 
cents,  the  present  toll,  and  also  to  have 
the  affairs  of  the  authority  examined 
Into  by  the  respective  legislatures.  It  is 
time  that  it  is  done.  There  has  been  all 
through  the  years  an  "iron  curtain" 
raised  by  the  port  authority  behind 
which  the  public  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  see  or  inquire. ' 

The  Courier-Post,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  again  voiced  the  thoughts  and  wishes 
of  the  people  in  this  matter,  by  an  edi- 
torial entitled  •"Let  the  People  Be  Heard, 
Again  Asked  on  Bridge  Toll."  appearing 
in  the  May  23  Issue  of  that  paper.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

"LBT  TBS  PwaPLM  BX  HSAKO"  AGAIN  ASKSD  ON 

Bcmox  Toll 

Four  hundred  Camden  Civil  Defense  work- 
ers being  sworn  in  Thursday  night  heard 
Mayor  Brunner  tell  them  the  new  Gloucester 
City  bridge  wUl  be  "a  $184  million  target  to 
stielc  up  In  the  air  and  advertise  that  this  is 
the  Delaware  Valley-^prlme  enemy  target  in 
the  world." 

The  last  expression  was  used  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  official  in 
describing  the  "Delaware  Valley,  United 
States  of  America"  m  the  world's  greatest 
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Industrial  area,  and  tb«re  te  no  doobt  tt  Is 

There  also  Is  no  doubt  that  the  new  teidge 
will  be  the  target  and  advertisement  to 
possible  enemy  bombers  tbat  Brunner  calls 
It  and  that  a  tunnel,  from  that  standpoint, 
would  have  been  Infinitely  preferable,  as  he 
says. 

But  the  bridge  was  forced  down  the  throats 
of  South  Jerseyltes  over  every  protest  they 
could  make,  by  the  port  authority's  refiisal 
to  consider  a  tunnel  and  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment's refusal  to  insist  on  a  tunnel  as 
safer  from  the  security  angle. 

As  Brunner  said,  it  was  a  "serious  and 
sac'  mistake  that  they  didn't  listen  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  this  area."  He  said  It 
made  his  "blood  boU"  to  consider  how  every 
argument  advanced  for  a  tunnel  was  ignored, 
and  countless  other  people  In  this  area  felt 
and  still  feel  as  he  does  about  the  outcome 
of  the  bridge-tunnel  controversy. 

It  also  make  the  blood  of  countless  eltl- 
eens  boil  to  see  how  the  same  officials  who 
ignored  and  overruled  them  are  doing  the 
same  thing  now  on  the  port  authority's  pro- 
posed 25  percent  Increase  in  Camden  Bridge 
toUs. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
the  p>ower  to  revere  the  Increase,  he  again 
is  refusing  to  intervene  Just  as  the  Defense 
Department  refused  to  intervene  in  the 
bridge-tunnel  dispute.  He  has  even  refuted 
Congressman  Wolverton's  demand,  backed 
by  innumerable  oOteials  and  organizations  In 
this  area,  for  a  pubUc  hearing  on  the  toll 
question. 

Surely  there  cotild  he  no  more  reasonable 
request  in  such  a  situation,  and  surely  the 
official  who  has  the  Jiirisdictlon  to  order  a 
pubUe  hearing  shouild  be  honor-bound  to  do 
•t  least  that  much. 

Army  Secretary  Stevens  aald  when  he 
turned  down  the  original  request  for  a  hear- 
ing that  he  had  insufficient  evidence  on 
which  to  grant  one.  Wolverton  now  has 
renewed  the  request  and  furnished  him  with 
a  large  amount  of  facts  and  data,  much  of 
It  from  the  port  authority's  own  statements 
and  publications,  that  surely  should  provide 
■uffident  evidence  to  show  that  a  hearing 
on  the  tolls  is  clearly  warranted. 

Scores  of  official  bodies  such  as  the  Cam- 
den CoTinty  board  of  freeholders,  the  Cam- 
den city  commission,  and  many  others  large 
and  small;  scores  of  other  semi-official  or 
civic  organizations  such  as  the  Camden 
County  Mayors  Aaaoclation,  are  backing 
Wolverton  in  the  request  for  a  hearing.  The 
opposition  is  alnwst  completely  negligible. 

"Let  the  people  be  heard"  on  this  question, 
the  Courier-Post  wrote  the  other  day.  asking 
Stevens  to  grant  the  hearing. 

We  can  only  repeat  that  request  now,  and 
express  the  belief  that  Stevens  now  has  over- 
whelming evidence  why  a  hearing  should  be 
grantad.  and  the  hope  tliat  he  will  grant 


VA  HospiUl  Profraa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  njJNOa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSBRTATTVEB 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  ext«id  my  ronarks  In  the  Ricou>,  I 
include  herewitti  letters  I  have  received 
from  posts  and  aindliarles  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Poreign  Wars  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  and  medical  program  In  a  man- 


nei   which  will  not  reduce  benefits  and 
tre  Ktment  required  by  disabled  and  dis- 
eased veterans.    I  include  letters  from 
th<  following  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
po.ts   in  my  districts:   bTallon   (HL) 
Poit.  9848;  BeUeville   (111.)   Post.  1739; 
La  lies    AuxUiary    to    Highlands    (HL) 
Po  t.  5694:  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  New  Ath- 
enj!  (HI.)  Post.  7710;    Ladies  Auxiliary 
to  Dupo  (IlL)  Post.  6368;   Indies  Auxil- 
iary to  Wood  River  (HI.)  Post.  2869: 
VFW  Post  3488. 
O'FoiZon.  UK  May  tS,  lfS3. 
Ho  I.  iiELwxK  Paicm, 

House  of  Rrpresentmamea, 
Waahington.  D.  C. 
1  tmskM  Sia:  Our  post  has  been  notified 
thiough  department  at  Chicago  that  Rep- 
reetntatlve  Jokm  Pkoups,  of  California,  is 
hei  ding  an  economy  drive  to  cut  funds  for 
th(  VA  appropriations  for  ftseal  ISKM.  Our 
po  t  desires  to  go  on  record  with  thousands 
ot  other  posts  throughout  the  coimtry  in 
del  lounclng  this  unfair  treatment  of  dia- 
ab  ed  and  diseased  veterans. 

^  Ve  should  not  he  cutting  down  on  the 
nu  mber  of  cots  available  In  veterans'  hos- 
pll  als  for  oxxr  needy  comrades  but  rather  we 
we  -ent  for  these  courageous  men  who  oc- 
cu  ly  these  cots,  our  Government  could  not 
ha  re  survived  the  perils  It  has  faced  in  the 
shuiild  be  adding  to  the  number.  If  it 
ba  ;tles  for  her  freedom. 

;  (ach  member  of  our  poet  urgently  re- 
qu  lets  that  you  do  all  that  Is  In  your  power 
to  prevent  the  cutting  of  funds  to  the  Vet- 
en  ns'  Administration  and  to  provide  a  cot 
foi  one  who  has  so  gallantly  fought  for  his 
ocfintry. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ratmomd  DisTLn, 

Commait4er. 
H.  C.  JoaaMWxa. 

Adtutmnt. 

BnxEvn.iJC  Poar.  1739, 
Bellevme.  tU^  May  17,  1953. 
H4n.  Representative  Pncs, 
House  of  Bepresentmtives. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

3cAa  HoKOBASLB  Psicc:  The  members  of 
oi]  r  Belleville  VFW  Poet  1739  have  noted  that 
In  recent  economy  legislation  brought  be- 
fore Congrees  by  Representative  John  Pbil- 
Lr  s.  of  California,  who  la  again  attempting 
to  slice  dollars  from  the  Veteran*'  Admin- 
1st  ration  for  the  fiscal  year  1B54. 

HTe  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  voting 
8t  ength  of  our  organization  of  499  strong 
ar  d  with  a  potential  voting  strength  of  over 
1,<  00  are  definitely  against  such  a  cut  in  the 
a{]  propriation  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tis n.  In  yoitf  past  Investigations  yon 
pribabty  noted  that  our  VA  hospitals  arc 
n£  w  short  of  doctors,  trained  nurses,  etc..  •■ 
w(ll  as  beds  for  many  needy  veterans. 

Chank  you  for  your  past  cooperation  in 
sv  sporting  veterans  legislation,  and  we  hope 
th  It  you  again  will  ]oln  us  in  defeating  this 
n«  w  economy  bill  to  take  more  benefits  away 
fr  im  the  veterans. 

tour  fellow  veterans, 

JOOBPH   WUXKZ. 

Commmnder. 

RUSSIU.      MOXIXBI. 

Adiutant. 

"Ltanaa  AuxiUAaT  to 

Hjqhland  Post,  6d94, 
Highland.  111..  May  IB.  1953. 
Bdjjn.  ItXLytx  Pam. 

House  of  Keprtsentativei, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
ttsa  iCa.  Paica:  The  Highland  Ladlea  Aux- 
Uli  Lry  to  the  V7W  Fort.  9694.  have  adopted 
a  resolution  oaUing  ^pon  Oof^srew  to  ap- 
pi  ypeiMta  aulBcient  funds  for  VA  to  reopen 
al  hdq>ital  beds  dOMd  In  fiscal  year  1968 


and  to  keep  all  available  VA  hospital  beds, 
in  operation  throughout  fiscal  1954. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lauann  Ulbich. 

Preaident. 
Olasts  Muwu. 

Secretary. 

i 

loBtn  Ajncaumr  to  '  f^- 

New  ATHSHs  Povr  7T19, 

New  Athena,  lU. 

Whereas  the  newio^^Slled  economy  driva 
led  by  RepreeentaUve  John  Puaura,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, if  it  succeeds,  will  alloe  mUUona 
of  dollars  off  VA  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year    1954.   which  starts  July   1.   1968:    and. 

Whereas  this  economy  wiu  force  the  daa- 
Ing  of  additional  thousands  of  boepttal  bods 
and  serlotuly  aggravate  a  sitxiatlon  which 
even  today  finds  great  hosts  of  veteran* 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  mental  disturb-' 
ances.  and  chronic  disease,  yet  unable  to  so- 
cure  treatment  because  of  lack  of  beds;  and 

Whereas  there  are  thousands  of  veteran* 
being  returned  from  the  Korean  theafr 
every  month  that  will  neod  medical  and  hoe* 
piUl  care,  and  there  are  not  enough  beda 
available  at  the  preeent  time:  Mow.  thetw- 
fore,  be  It 

ttesolved.  Tbat  the  undersigned  protest 
this  new  economy  drlre  to  curtail  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  approprUtkms  tor 
fiscal  1954,  as  being  unneceesary  and  talM 
economy;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the   Honorable    Mnviw   Pncs,   Member    at 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  O. 
^r^ttd  this  20th  day  of  May  1998. 
/  Elenoca  Rcicnnrr.  President, 

MnoEav*  E.  WanjtrmfffnB. 

Meeretary, 

Lnvnuao,  III. 

Sucaa  Loar  IfmoKUL  Auxilxabt, 

TO  Post  0308. 
Dvpo.  III..  May  15.  1953. 

Bon.  litELviN  Prick. 

House  Office  Buflding, 

Washington,  D.  C 
DcAK  Snt:  As  president  of  the  Ladles*  Axtc* 
Ulary  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Sugar 
Loaf  Memorial  Post  0368,  Dupo,  IIU  I  ain 
writing  to  you  relative  to  veterans  affairs,  t 
am  fully  aware  of  the  work  you  have  done  ta 
the  past  for  veterans,  and  again  I  urgently 
call  upon  you  as  our  Congressman  to  do  what 
you  can  to  get  Congress  to  appropriate  sxifl* 
clent  funds  for  Veterans'  Administration  to 
reopen  all  hospital  beds  closed  in  fiscal  year 
1953.  and  to  keep  all  avaiUble  VA  hospttat 
beds  in  operation  tbrougbout.ilscal  1964. 
Tours  truly,  -^ 
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Aucs  B.  LiifCH 
Mra.  Wmis  B.  Lynch. 

Presidentm 
East  CaaoifosLrr,  III. 

Wood  Rivxb  AmauABT  to  Post  2859, 

IFootf  Biver,  lU.,  May  14, 1953. 
Hon.  MKLVtw  noox: 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attenti.n  of 
the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  VFW  Post  2869. 
Wood  River,  HI.,  that  our  VA  hospital  and 
medical  program  for  dlaaUed  veterans  la 
In  serious  danger  because  of  a  pn^powd 
"economy"  drive  led  by  Reprer'ntsttTe  Johv 
Prillifs,  of  California. 

Beaolved,  the  Ladlea  Auxiliary  to  the  VWW, 
Wood  River,  Post  2859.  That  we  call  upon 
Congress  to  appropriate  sufleient  funds  for 
VA  to  reopen  all  hospital  beds  closed  in  fiscal 
1953  and  to  keep  all  available  hospital  beds 
In  operation  throughout  fiscal  1954. 

This  resolution  was  approved  by  Wood 
IMver  VFW  Aojdllary  to  Poet  9859  hi  regular 
meeting  assembled  lOay  II.  1968. 

IfAVB  CtmnrsH, 

Preetdentm 
ICijoisr  Bur, 

Secretary. 


Defeis*  of  Precdoa:    A  OballeBffe  to 
Liberak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


IN  THE  BBXKTK  OF  THE  UMmD  STATES 
Monday,  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  I2HMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcooxo  an  address 
on  the  subject  Defense  of  Freedom:  A 
Challenge  to  Liberals,  delivered  by  me  at 
the  annual  convention  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
May  23.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prLited  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

I  rejoloc  in  my  doae  associations  with  this 
organization.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  a  KTOup  which  provides  for  Americans  a 
vehicle  for  oonstructlve  action  to  advance  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  And  when  I  say  "the 
democratic  way"  I  mean  it  not  as  a  sterile, 
empty  phraaa.  but  rather  as  a  vital 
idea  •  •  •  signifying  politloal  freedom  and 
economic  democracy  for  aU. 

I  firmly  believe  that  those  who  atta<A  the 
ADA,  and  smear  It  with  false  accusationa, 
flo  so  because  they  hate  its  purposes.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  ADA  is  the  object  of  attack 
by  hath  the  forces  of  reaction  and  the  forces 
of  subversion.  Both  are  one  in  their  con- 
tempt for  and  oppoaltton  to  true  democratic 
action  and  to  true  democracy. 

I  need  not  teU  you  that  the  cause  of 
democratic  action  is  under  attack  today  .^ 
never  before.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
all  the  values  we  hold  dear  are  being  sub- 
jected to  heavy  pressures,  both  from  outside 
ova  borders  and  within  our  country. 

Indeed  these  facts  are  obvious.  It  is,  per- 
haps, lees  obvious  that  our  greatest  peril  to- 
day is  not  immediate  annihilation,  but  the 
kind  of  confusion  which  could  lead  to  anni- 
hilation. We  are  being  ezpoeed  to  a  deadly 
cross-fire  of  swiftly  moving  events.  Liberal- 
ism seems  everywhere  on  the  defensive.  But 
as  I  see  our  chief  problem,  it  is  not  the  sur- 
vival of  Uberalism  in  the  face  of  these  at- 
tacks, but  rather  the  mobilization  of  Uberals 
fen-  the  counter-attack  in  the  face  of  the 
fear  and  panic  which  has  gripped  so  many 
of  us. 

In  our  present  situation,  vre  can,  with 
profit,  recall  the  famous  meesage  ot  Marshal 
Foch  during  the  first  Battle  of  the  Mame  in 
World  War  I: 

'My  right  lias  been  rolled  up:  my  left  has 
been  driven  back;  my  center  has  lieen 
smashed.  I  have  ordered  an  advance  from 
all  directions." 

Or,  to  quote  one  of  Napoleon's  generals, 
"The  battle  is  lost,  but  there  is  time  to  gain 
another." 

Deliberately  I  have  used  these  military 
analogies.  We  Uberals  are.  Indeed,  Uke  an 
army  in  the  field.  Perhape  we  do  not  realize, 
however,  how  critical  our  situation  is. 

The  blind  and  backward-looking  forces  in 
America  are  moving  to  work  their  will  on  aU 
fronts.  On  the  offshore  oU  froni.  on  the 
hydroelectric  power  front,  on  the  atomic 
energy  front,  on  the  labor  front,  on  the  tax 
fr<mt,  on  the  housing  front,  on  the  monopoly 
front,  on  the  national  seciulty  front,  on  the 
foreign  policy  front,  on  these  and  many 
nx>re,  the  reactionaries  are  moving  on  our 
works. 

They  are  on  the  march  to  strip  the  Nation 
of  its  natural  resources,  to  cripple  our  great 
social-welfare  programs,  to  undermine  the 
rights  of  labor,  to  eliminate  Ck>vernment  aid* 
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to  the  underpriVUeged.  to  return  to  Jungle 
law  in  our  economic  life,  and.  in  general,  to 
hamstring  those  agencies  of  Government  es- 
tablished to  protect  the  people  against  mo- 
nop(4y,  manipulation,  and  depression. 

To  acdilev*  their  unfortimate  pvirposes 
aome  of  these  reactionary  elements  are  wiU- 
Ing  to  risk  our  national  security  at  home  and 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  free  world  abroad. 

l^e  general  public  is  not  yet  aware  of  the 
intensity  of  the  attacks  being  made  upon  the 
social  ^Llns  of  the  last  90  years,  nor  upon 
the  free  wocid  unity  achieved  in  the  last  10 
years,  nor  on  the  national  security  and 
strength  built  up  in  the  last  5  years. 

On  many  fronts  the  attacks  are  Just  get- 
ting under  way — in  congressional  subcom- 
mittees, in  leglriative  proposals  Just  intro- 
duced, in  fine-print  items  in  appropriation 
bills,  and  in  the  remote  reaches  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments.  But  these  attacks  are 
coming  at  an  evergrowing  tempo  and  with 
Increasing  power.  Soon,  I  believe,  they  will 
burst  fuU  upon  us. 

I  do  not  deecrlbe  this  as  the  program  of  the 
national  administration  nor  of  any  political 
party.  The  forces  of  reaction  are  actuaUy 
bipartisan,  although  they  i^pear  to  have  a 
strategic  center  in  the  present  majority 
party. 

I  do  not  know  how  eomplete  the  power  of 
the  reactionaries  wiU  turn  out  to  be.  nor 
how  far  they  will  get  with  their  full  pur- 
poses  and  designs.  We  may  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  the  administration  will  move  on 
at  least  some  fronts  to  omMse  the  full  soope 
ctf  the  reactionaries'  headlong  charge  toward 
national  disaster.  Inasfar  as  the  adminis- 
tration wishes  to  succeed  in  this  piupoee. 
it  must  look  to  the  liberals  in  Congress  to 
provide  the  shock  troops  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world. 

But  we  must  frankly  reoognlae  that  what 
suooees  we  achieve  wiU  be  mostly  negative 
and  limited.  We  cannot  fight  on  all  fronts 
simultaneously.  We  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  statistical  fallacy  that  all  cases  and  aU 
causes  are  equally  Important.  Our  physical 
resources  are  smaU,  whUe  thoee  of  the  re- 
actionaries seem  to  be  unlimited.  We  can- 
not afford  to  dissipate  our  energies  in  hcqie- 
less  battles,  in  an  endless  succession  ot  rear- 
guard actiona.  In  that  way  Ues  exhaiistlon, 
disUlusionment  and  despair. 

In  times  like  theee,  we  need  to  rally  our 
forces  fcH-  the  defense  of  the  most  vital  pro- 
grams. But  above  aU.  we  must  gird  ourselves 
tar  broad  and  intensive  counterattack 
against  the  farces  which  threaten  not  only 
our  social  welfare  and  our  economic  weU- 
belng,  but  our  very  lifeline,  the  foundation* 
of  our  faith — ^freedom  Itself. 

We  miist  recognize  at  all  times  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  two-fromt  effort.  We  must 
not  cease  to  offer  our  total  opposition  to 
the  forces  of  communism,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Communists  and  the  reaction- 
aries find  common  cause  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  reac- 
tionaries are  pleased  to  use  the  cloak  of 
anticommunlsm  to  achieve  their  purposes. 
The  Communists.  Just  as  insincerely,  vme  the 
cloak  of  antlreactlon  to  carry  out  their  evU 
objectives. 

But  the  objectives  are  the  same:  the  win- 
ning of  total,  abeolute,  and  luu-estrained 
power;  the  imposition  of  orthodoxy  by  any 
means — whether  by  force,  fear.  <x  subver- 
sion. 

To  defend  ourselves  against  both  the  Com- 
munists and  the  reactionaries,  our  most  pow- 
erful weapon  continues  to  be  that  one  and 
most  precious — the  power  of  freedom.  If 
we  lose  the  right  to  think  freely,  to  act 
boldly,  and  to  speak  courageously,  we  wlU 
have  lost  everything — the  power  to  right 
wrongs  here  at  home,  and  the  power  to 
oppose  the  evil  forces  now  abroad. 

A  great  American  Jurist,  who  In  the  ripe- 
ness of  his  maturity,  and  In  the  splendor 
of  his  courage,  has  taken  his  place  th  the 


select  company  of  giants  in  tise  cause  of 
freedom — and  I  refer  to  the  beloved  Judge 
Learned  Hand  of  my  own  State  of  New 
York — said  not  long  ago: 

"We  must  not  yield  a  foot  in  demanding 
a  fair  field  and  an  honest  race  for  all  ideas." 

This  must  be  the  chief  note  in  the  battle 
cry  of  liborals  today,  and  for  the  next  pe- 
tted ot  time.  As  we  treasure  our  existence 
as  freemen,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  faith  epitomised  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  his  Inunortal  oath: 

"I  have  sworn  upon  Um  alter  ca  Ood  eter- 
nal hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man," 

Today  we  must  reiieat  that  oath,  over 
and  over  again,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  it, 
as  we  pledge  aUeglanoe  to  the  American 
flag. 

No  one  here  doubts.  I  trust,  that  a  threat 
to  our  freedom  exists,  and  that  this  threat 
calls  for  our  supreme  and  limitless  dedi- 
cati(Hi.  We  Uberals  are  aware  of  this  dan- 
ger. Our  task  is  to  sound  the  alarm  and 
to  aroiise  the  country.  This  is  a  task 
not  for  on*  but  for  thousands  of  Paul 
Reveres. 

The  name  which  has  been  given  to  this 
present  danger  1b  McCarthyism.  But  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  ctmsider 
any  one  man  to  be  the  sole  source  of  this 
danger.  It  la  far  deeper  than  that.  This 
danger  is  a  broad  stream,  fed  by  many 
springs,  some  open  and  some  undergroui^ 
It  spreads  and  gathers  power  as  it  flovrs.  Un- 
less we  understand  the  breadth  and  extent 
of  this  tide,  and  more  to  control  it  along 
all  of  Its  length,  it  wlU  Inundate  us. 

Because  of  my  conviction  on  this  point, 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  tide  will  be 
stemmed — nor  should  we  hang  our  hopes 
upon  it — by  the  single  clrctimstanoe  of 
whether  or  not  the  administration  nx>vea, 
as  I  deeply  hope  it  wUl,  to  oppose  the  am- 
bitloQS  or  designs  of  ths  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  damage  is  already  too  wide- 
spread. We  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Ilka 
Mlcawber,  for  something  to  turn  up.  This 
is  a  Job  for  aU  of  us.  for  every  American,  for 
the  many  days  and  months  ahead. 

What  we  fight  against  is  the  whole  spirit 
of  fear  now  abroad  In  the  land,  an  almost 
sUent  acquiescence  to  ideological  tyrann^^ 
and  opposition.  There  is  a  reign  of  terror, 
and  only  a  few  voices  are  raised  against  it. 
There  is  an  inquisition  Into  the  views  of 
scholars,  writers,  actors,  editors,  and  Jour- 
nalists, but  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  about 
It. 

Oh,  my  friends,  we  must  rally  to  defend 
not  only  the  innocents  unjustly  acciised.  but 
the  cause  of  freedom  itself.  We  mxist  strlks 
at  the  roots  of  this  fear,  this  disease  which 
corrupts  the  foundations  of  our  faith  in 
freedom. 

We  must  begin  by  reexamining  ourselves. 
How  has  It  happened  that  In  this  great 
country  of  ours,  home  of  the  brave  and  land 
of  the  free,  we  have  come  to  fear  freedom? 
We  no  longer  trust  our  d\ily  constituted 
police  and  secvirity  forces  to  catch  spies  and 
saboteurs.  We  no  longer  trust  our  school 
administrators  to  maintain  proper  teaching 
discipline  in  the  schools.  We  no  longer  tnist 
our  church  hierarchies  or  our  congregations 
to  supervise  the  proper  preaching  of  the 
faiths. 

Instead  we  have  given  license  to  traveling 
troupes  of  congressional  Inquisitors  to  pry 
into  the  lives,  the  morals,  the  thoughts,  and 
the  belies  of  our  scholars,  teachers,  writers, 
and  ministers,  to  detect  whether  they  may 
not  have  had.  in  the  distant  past,  some  im- 
orthodox  thought,  or  some  wrong  ot  non« 
conformist  beUef . 

I  do  not  raise  the  question  of  whether 
these  congressional  committees  have  the 
legal  right  to  conduct  such  Inquiries.  I 
raise  the  broader  question  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people  that 
they  tolerate  such  inquiries. 
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1  am  aware — ^we  are  all  aware — that  the 
main  soiirce  of  fear  In  the  hearts  of  our 
people  Is  the  justified  fear  of  Communist 
aggression  from  abroad,  and  of  Communist 
•ubverslon  from  within. 

or  these,  the  internal  danger  is  by  far  the 
leaser,  as  long  as  we  maintain  a  high  level 
of  economic  life  and  move  constantly  for- 
ward to  advance  the  social  welfare  of  our 
people.  Under  these  conditions,  vigilance 
against  subversion  from  within  is  a  police 
reeponslbtllty,  under  effective  laws  which 
punish  conspiracy  and  overt  actions  against 
the  security  of  the  state.  But  we  must  toler- 
ate, without  legal  restraint,  the  full  range 
of  private  thoxights  and  beliefs,  and  full 
freedom  to  advocate  them  in  the  open  mar- 
ket place,  subject  on'y  to  the  restriction  that 
such  advocacy  shall  not  constitute  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  public  security. 

The  external  threat  of  Soviet  imperialism 
Is  far  more  inunedlate  and  much  more 
deadly.  Against  this  threat  we  have  had  to 
rally — and  must  continue  to  mobilize — all 
necessary  strength.  In  recent  years  most 
of  us  have  come  to  realize  that  the  strength 
of  our  country  alone  Is  far,  far  from  enough 
to  meet  the  dangers  from  abroad.  We  have 
realised  that  It  takes  the  unity  of  all  free 
peoples  everywhere  to  meet  that  danger  and 
overcome  it. 

This  Is  the  most  important  lesson  America 
has  learned  in  the  first  half  of  the  aoth 
century.  Although  still  imperfectly  learned 
and  inadequately  appreciated,  this  lesson  has 
promised  a  possible  solution  to  the  gravest 
problem  of  this  age:  the  problem  oi  world 
peace  and  sectirity. 

But  political  irresponsibles  in  our  own 
country  never  had  much  use  for  free  world 
imity.  It  was  such  a  bother.  It  reqoiired  so 
many  sacrifices.  It  was  an  endless  task,  re- 
quiring consultation  and  deliberation,  com- 
promise and  concession. 

It  established  limits  to  reckless  swings  of 
national  policy  and  to  the  capricious  use  of 
national  power.  It  required  not  only  respon- 
sible government,  but  consistent  govern- 
ment. It  required  a  foreign  policy  Immune 
to  sporadic  shifts  based  on  the  expediencies 
of  Internal  politics. 

We  have  lately  seen  what  happens  when 
our  foreign  policy  becomes  subject  to  the 
encroachments  of  short-sighted  reactionaries 
and  the  assaults  of  irresponsible  demagogues. 

When  our  leaders  feel  that  they  must  speak 
to  the  peoples  abroad  in  words  intended 
primarily  to  mollify  the  Irresponsibles  at 
home,  the  structure  of  free  world  unity  is 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  When  peoples 
and  leaders  of  friendly  governments  abroad 
see  oxir  government  shift  and  dodge,  bow  and 
scrape,  wince  and  yield  to  the  headline-hunt- 
ing Inquisitors  and  the  shortsighted  China- 
flrsters.  our  friends  abroad  must  inevitably 
feel  a  deep  distrust  of  our  supreme  leadership 
in  this  tense  and  divided  world. 

As  for  our  lrresix>nslbles,  they  feel  by 
deflnttlon,  no  responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters. Indeed,  having  no  understanding  of 
Europe,  they  resent  Its  very  existence.  They 
cannot  understand  why  the  countries  of 
Eiirope,  being  the  recipients  of  American  aid, 
will  not  blindly  follow  us  in  ovu*  every  va- 
grant move,  including  our  errors,  and  in  re- 
gressive internal  policies  as  well. 

They  secretly  suspect  that  all  the  great 
social  advances  of  the  past  20  years — social 
security,  unemployment  insiirance.  public 
housing,  the  8-bour  day,  and  all  the  rest — 
have  come  to  us  by  way  of  Exirope.  Having 
this  attitude,  they  feel  no  compunction 
about  violent  attacks  upon  our  allies.  They 
would  rather,  I  believe,  wage  cold  war  against 
oiir  allies  than  against  our  enemies. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  administra- 
tion must  make  its  choice  between  appeasing 
the  Irresponsibles  at  home  and  breaking  up 
the  unity  of  freemen  abroad. 


If  the  administration  continues  to  try  to 
Bshieve  unity  in  the  Republican  Party  even 
at  the  price  of  sacrificing  the  unity  of  the 
f -ee  world,  the  administration  will  have  a 
t  frrlble  accounting  to  make  with  history. 

The  Issue  Is  not  between  Britain  and  the 
I  hlted  States,  but  between  McCarthyism  and 
/  merlca's  role  of  leadership  in  the  free  world. 
The  two  are  inconsistent.  To  attempt  to 
r  sconcile  them  is  to  Invite  disaster. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  there  are  irre- 
s  jonslbles  in  other  countries,  too.  And 
e  ren  responsible  public  figures  In  those  coun- 
tries  may  make  statements  which  are  not 
c&lculated  to  please  us.  But  we  hold  the 
8  [ipreme  leadership  of  the  free  world.  Ours 
i  1  the  hand  at  the  rudder  of  world  destiny, 
ir  we  cannot  accept  criticism  of  our  leader- 
nhlp  without  turning  in  savage  fury  on  our 
critics,  we  have  no  right  to  that  leadership, 
i  nd  we  will  not  hold  It  long. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  elements  in  our 
political  life  which  are  now  directing  the 
two-front  assault  upon  otir  freedoms  at 
t  ome  and  upon  our  free  allies  abroad  care 
tery  much  whether  we  retain  our  present 
I'orld  leadership.  They  believe  in  quite  a 
c  liferent  kind  of  leadership  than  that  which 
\re  have  been  exercising.  They  believe  in  a 
Isadershlp  based  on  force,  fear,  and  power. 
Just  as  they  believe  in  absolute  conformity 
t  a  reactionary  Ideas  at  home,  they  desire  to 
tchieve  absolute  conformity — to  their  Ideas 
<f  world  CM-der — abroad. 

I  do  not  charge  that  this  pattern  fits  all 
cr  even  the  majority  of  the  conservative- 
tilnded  leaders  In  public  life  today.  Some 
cf  these,  indeed,  look  with  great  disquiet  on 
^rhat  is  going  on.  But  others,  groping  bllnd- 
1  r  and  naively  for  the  rod  that  leads  back  to 
t  tie  days  of  McKinley.  Harding,  and  Coolldge 
1  ave  given  and  are  giving  either  their  tacit 
c  r  open  support  to  the  hard-core  irresponsi- 
Mlltles  in  the  hope  that  by  this  means  the 
country  will  somehow  find  its  way  back  to 
t  be  free  and  easy  days  of  so-called  normalcy 
St  home  and  splendid  isolation  from  the 
1  roubled  croes-ciirrents  of  affairs  abroad. 

But  the  clock  of  history  will  not  txim  back 
for  anyone.  Violent  torcea  are  unleashed; 
Ibey  cannot  be  contained  by  wish  or  hope. 
'"he  forces  of  extreme  reaction  and  of  Mos- 
cow-dominated communism  move  toward 
I  arallel  goals,  and  often,  as  in  Italy  today, 
t  bey  Join  against  the  forces  of  freedom. 

I  am  sture  that  America  is  not  going  to 
succumb  to  either  of  these  forces  or  the 
combination  of  both  of  them.  America  is 
tx>  rich  in  the  traditions  of  freedom.  We 
sre  st'U  a  young  Nation,  full  of  vigor,  full 
c  f  hope,  full  of  promise.  But  to  Insure  this 
ire  must  revive  and  revitalize  the  American 
I  plrlt  of  freedom. 

That  can  be  done  by  fighting  against  such 
repressive  measures  as  the  McCarran-Walter 
i,ct,  that  unhappy  law  which  belles  and 
X  lakes  a  sorry  jest  of  the  American  spirit.  It 
c  an  be  dcme  by  exalting  the  spirit  of  free- 
c  om  in  every  comer  of  the  land.  The  people 
I  ixiBt  be  reminded  of  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

The  spirit  of  America  runs  deep.  I  have 
an  unshakable  faith  in  that  spirit,  and  in 
t  ae  American  people's  resfxinslveness  to  it. 
'%7e  must  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  re- 
establishing contact  between  the  American 
8  >irlt  of  the  past  and  the  American  people 

0  r  the  present. 

How  small  and  mean  the  spirit  of  Mc- 
C  arthylsm  tcxiay  appears  when  viewed  in  the 

1  ght  of  the  courageous  spirit  of  the  Amerl- 
cin  past.  What  would  Patrick  Henry  and 
£  am  Adams  and  Thomas  Paine  and  John 
I  andolph  and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Alex- 
aader  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson  say 
1  they  were  here  to  witness  Uxlay's 
s  >ectacle? 

Let  us  recall  the  spirit  of  all  that  great 
t&nd  of  American  fighters  for  liberty  who 
f  »ared  no  man's  views,  and  who  rejoiced  In 
t  le  free  clash  of  Ideas  and  Ideologies.  They 
believed   in   democracy.    They    believed   in 


freedom.  Tliey  hated  tyranny  and  tyrants, 
whether  the  tyrant  was  a  Colonial  governor 
or  King  George,  himself.  They  had  only 
compassion  and  contempt  for  those  Ameri- 
can Tories  who  embraced  the  chains  of 
tyranny  and  bent  the  knee  to  freedom's  foes. 

Those  early  American  patriots  welcomed 
new  ideas,  from  whatever  soxirce.  They  ex* 
ulted  in  free  fiow  of  thought.  In  the  adven> 
turousness  of  liberty.  To  them  America  was 
a  land  where  men  could  dream,  think,  and 
speak,  in  full  freedom. 

America  hasn't  changed.  The  American 
people  haven't  changed.  They  seem  merely, 
for  the  moment,  to  have  forgotten. 

The  liberals  of  America  must  <x>mbine  to 
reaffirm  the  real  spirit  of  America — the  spirit 
of  advance,  and  of  progress,  the  spirit  of 
unyielding  resistance  to  tyranny  and  injus- 
tl<;e.  and  finally,  the  spirit  of  welcome  to  new 
ideas,  and  of  constant  reexamination  of  old 
ones. 

Here  in  this  land  we  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  defeat,  or  the  experience  of  sur- 
render, either  to  the  external  or  the  In* 
ternal  foes  of  freedom. 

We  shall  move  forward  with  confidence  in 
our  cause  and  in  each  other.  We  must  b« 
as  determined  as  an  army  with  banners. 
We  shall  not  break.  We  shall  prevail.  We 
are  in  heroic  company — that  tong  line  of 
men  and  women  who  forged  the  concept  wa 
call  freedom.  In  this  company,  we  will 
not  want  for  courage.  However  thin  our 
ranks,  they  are  thus  strengthened  by  a 
mighty  host.  Armed  with  the  traditions  of 
the  past  and  the  needs  of  the  present,  w« 
turn  to  battle  for  freedom  here  and  every* 
where. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "The  Results  of  Rehabilita- 
tion.' "  appearing  in  the  January-Pebru- 
arjn  1953  issue  of  the  magaziile  Prevent 
World  War  III,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  HI, 
Inc..  515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

The  article  deals  with  the  most  recent 
developments  in  Germany  with  regard 
to  the  emergence  of  influential  neonazi 
elements.  It  shows  how  the  Germans 
have  cunningly  exploited  the  hiunani- 
tarian  feelings  of  the  American  people. 

Now.  after  having  received  billions 
from  the  American  taxpayers,  more  and 
more  Germans  are  beginning  to  return 
to  their  old  habits  of  applauding  totali- 
tarian groups  who  would  snuff  out  what- 
ever progress  has  been  made  toward  de- 
mocratizing Germany  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  occupation. 

It  would  be  most  dangerous,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  American  people  to  ig- 
nore the  ominous  developments  in  Ger- 
many which  are  creating  great  fear 
among  our  allies  in  Western  Europe. 
For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  all  secu- 
rity-minded Americans  should  take  heed 
of  what  is  said  in  this  report  on  present 
conditions  in  Germany. 
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There  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

TBX  RXSULtS  or  "BCHABIUTAnOir" 

"OermAns  Are  Reluctant  TD  Sign  Dp  With 
West."  (N«w  TotiE  TlmM,  November  23, 
1983.) 

"Adenauer  Backa  Use  of  Nazi  Dtplomats." 
(New  Tork  Times,  October  23.  1962.) 

"Bonn  Aide  Wants  Pnuala  Beatofed  (Jus- 
tice Minister  Also  Asserts  Bastoratlon  of  'Das 
Reich'  Is  Free  Democrats'  Aim)  .**  (New  Tork 
Times,  November  23.  1953.) 

"Saxony  Votes  800  Bx-Nads  TO  Hold  Offlee." 
(New  York  Post,  December  3.  1952.) 

"Freeing  of  Nazis  Pushed  —  Nattonallst 
Fuses  Sputter  In  Japan  and  Germany.** 
(New  York  Times.  November  29,  1952.) 

"Nasi  Specter  Stirs  in  Clerman  Voting." 
(Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  24, 
1952.) 

"West  German  Fascists  Soote  Sharp  Oaina 
in  Local  Klectiona — Nail  Vote  A  Danger 
Sign."     (New  York  Times,  November  9. 1952.) 

"Bonn  Regime  Party  Accused  of  Nazism 
(Free  Democrats  Charge  Fellow  Memtiers  of 
the  Coalition  Bmploy  Hitlerite  Tactics )." 
(St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  November  10. 1952.) 

"Hitler's  8S  Holds  Reunion  and  a  Former 
German  Paratroop  General  Denounces  the 
AlUes."  (New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Novem- 
ber 16.  1952.) 

"Old  German  Nazis  Join  New  Parties." 
(New  York  'Hmee.  September  33.  1952.) 

"Nazi  Gains  In  (3ermany  Laid  to  Appease- 
ment." (World-TBlegram  and  Sun,  Novem- 
ber 13.  1952.) 

What  do  these  headlines  mean?  Do  they 
reveal  any  startling  information  concerning 
Gennan  behaviorism  which  has  been  condi- 
tioned by  goosestepplng  ideologies  for  • 
century? 

No.  It  is  not  the  behavior  of  the  Germans 
which  is  unmasked  by  these  headlines,  but 
the  policy  pmvued  by  our  Gennan  *>«perts." 

From  Forrestal  to  Clay,  from  Enper  to 
McCloy.  "rehabilitation"  has  been  the  touch- 
stone of  that  poUcy : 

The  "rehabilitation"  of  German  war  crim- 
inals, including  the  chief  industrial  and 
financial  looters  of  Nazi -occupied  Europe. 

The  "rehabilitation"  of  ultranatlonallstle 
politicians  pining  for  the  glories  of  the 
Greater  Reich. 

The  "rehabilitation"  of  the  Rlbbentrop 
dlplomata  weaving  their  new  conspiracies. 

The  "rehabilitation"  of  the  German  cartel 
octopus  and  the  predatory  hanking  monop- 
olies. 

The  "rehabilitation"  of  Germany's  war  po- 
tential which  leveled  Western  Kurope  twice 
within  a  generation,  resulting  in  a  growth  of 
the  Communist  danger. 

Behind  the  smokescreen  of  "rehabilita- 
tion" connoting  humanitarian  principles,  the 
most  diabolical  forces  of  humanity  have 
emerged  again.  The  victory  of  World  War  n 
provided  the  Allies  with  the  historic  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibUity  of  destroying  a 
breeding  ground  of  aggression  and  lust  for 
power,  but  the  Job  was  entrusted  to  people 
who  saw  no  crime  and  heard  no  evil.  Sen- 
timental and  financial  ties  also  played  their 
part  and  these  men  looked  the  other  way. 
Thus,  the  roota  of  these  crimes  remained 
firmly  imbedded  in  German  soil  and  the  con- 
spirators were  set  on  the  loose  again. 

These  experts  were  not  too  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  our  western  allies,  overrun  and 
despoiled  by  the  Nazis.  They  were  not  too 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  we  had  origi- 
nally pledged  priority  aid  to  our  allies.  Ger- 
many came  first  In  their  calculations. 

Dazzled  by  the  mirage  of  a  cnisadlng  Ger- 
many In  the  service  of  denxxattcy,  these  ex- 
perta  threw  overboard  the  principle  that  the 
Germans  must  first  prove  their  trustworthi- 
ness. Instead  of  granting  adequate  repara- 
tions to  the  victims  of  German  aggression, 
our  experts  launched  their  program  of  "re- 
habilitation." In  effect,  this  was  a  blank 
check  guaranteeing  German  recovery  with- 


out obliging  the  Oennant  to  restore  a  sub- 
stantlal  part  of  the  loot  seized  from  their 
victims. 

German  propagandlste  the  world  over.  de« 
Clare  that  only  Gtermany  Is  eapahto  oi  de- 
fending Europe.  Sympathizing  United  Statee 
travelers  return  from  Europe  stating  that 
Germany  hss  recovered  more  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  than  France  and  other  ootuitaies. 
Thus  they  conclude  that  Germany's  capac- 
ity and  energy  have  proven  to  be  far  superior 
than  those  of  other  countries.  Superficially, 
this  appears  to  be  a  valid  conclusion.  How- 
ever, it  is  commonly  forgotten  that  while 
Western  European  countries  were  occupied 
and  bled  whlta  by  a  ruthless  aggressor  for 
nearly  5  years.  West  Germany  was  not 
drained  of  Its  resources  by  the  occupation 
of  an  enemy  or  by  hostile  armies.  Unlike 
the  nations  occupied  by  the  Nazis,  the  fac- 
tories of  West  Germany,  machine  tools  and 
other  vital  industrial  and  technical  equip- 
ment were  not  systamatically  looted  and/or 
destroyed.  Indeed,  right  after  Germany's 
surrender,  the  good-hearted  Americans  and 
Britishers  began  preparing  plans  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Germany  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  her  powerful  Industrial  empire.  That 
ts  why  Germany  seems  to  work  harder  and 
more  efficiently  than  her  victims  who  have 
been  prevented  from  recovering  as  fast  aa 
the  aggressor  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  United 
States  policy. 

And  now  that  the  German  powerhouse  re- 
emerges,  stagnation  and  fear  are  setting  in 
among  the  democracies  of  Western  Europe. 

Where  Is  that  idyllic  picture  of  a  strong 
BTirt  unified  Europe  developing  out  of  a  re- 
surgent Germany,  to  resist  the  Communist 
challenge?  The  an tl- Americanism  sweeping 
Kurope  today,  as  admitted  by  every  com- 
petent observer,  la  but  the  reflex  of  our  pro- 
German  bias  which  contaminates  and  viti- 
ates all  of  our  worthwhile  policies  in  Europe. 
It  has  deepened  the  distrust  of  our  most  re- 
liable friends  abroad  and  has  been  artfully 
exploited  by  Communist  propaganda.  It  has 
spread  to  persons  in  all  classes  who  shrink 
at  the  idea  of  Joining  hands  with  their  for- 
mer tortiirers.  How  can  a  mighty  army  of 
democracy  grow  out  of  these  conditions? 

As  for  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  view- 
ing the  specter  of  a  Europe  dominated  by  the 
very  same  people  who  exterminated  millions 
of  their  kinsmen,  will  this  Infuse  them  with 
the  spirit  to  resist  their  Communist  oi^es- 
sors? 

Yes.  Germany  has  been  "rehabilitated" 
and  with  it  all  of  the  evU  forces  dedicated 
to  the  domination — not  xuiiflcatlon  of 
Europe. 

This  Is  what  the  Germans  have  htma  plan- 
ning all  along.  Now  they  whisper  that  a  spe- 
cial alliance  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Germany  will  safeguard  our  own 
security  and  welfare.  According  to  German 
plans,  this  is  the  decisive  step  toward  our 
ultimata  isolation  from  our  present  allies. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  are  German 
leaders  who  strive  to  wart,  sincerely  with  the 
West.  However,  when  you  get  down  to  spe- 
cifics, practically  all  of  them  with  one  voice 
declare  "the  Allies  were  wrong  in  bombing 
Germany's  war- potential  Industries";  "the 
allies  were  wrong  in  punishing  and  prosecut- 
ing the  so-called  war  criminals";  ete.  In 
short,  "the  Allies  were  wrong"  in  opposing 
German  aggressions. 

In  momenta  when  public  opinion  has  been 
aroused  by  developmente  in  Germany,  our  ez- 
perto  rush  to  exhibit  Chancellor  Adenauer  as 
a  shining  example  of  a  good  democrat  and 
trustworthy  partner.  However,  when  S.  S. 
Gen.  Ramcke  declared  the  Western  Allies  to 
be  war  criminals  amid  shouts  of  "pig  dog 
Elsenhower."  Herr  Adenauer  told  the  British 
High  Commissioner  that  Ramcke 's  remarks 
were  "irresponsible"  and  that  the  speaker 
lacked  "cj^aclty  of  Judgment."  Not  a  word, 
categorically  condemning  the  substance  of 
Ramcke's  vilifications — only  the  slippery 
alibi  that  he  spoke  out  of  turn.    This  is  how 


a  good  Oermaa  democrat  "defends"  demo- 
cratic principles  and  Justice. 

Our  experta  have  been  boasting  that  West- 
em  Germany  is  coming  mc»e  and  more  into 
the  demoeratle  fold.  Yet,  as  the  Germans 
approfwh  the  point  of  ratification  of  the  oon« 
tractual  agreements,  they  attach  new  condi- 
tions and  reservations  whi^  would  further 
undermine  whatever  plauailde  objectives  are 
contained  therein.  One  of  these  conditions, 
as  proposed  by  Chancellor  Adenauer's  gov- 
enunent.  would  make  these  treaties  provi- 
sional and  in  force  only  until  Gennany  had 
been  reunited  (N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  5.  1952). 
In  this  way.  the  Germans  hope  to  make  use 
of  their  rehabilitated  power  as  they  see  fit. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  no  alter- 
native than  to  piu'sue  the  same  discredited 
policies  tried  after  World  War  I  and  ending 
Iti  bankruptcy  and  disaster  with  the  rise  of 
Hltlerism.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Americans 
could  not  be  found  who  had  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  German  history  and  psychol- 
ogy and  who  would  have  been  able  to  apply 
realistically  their  knowledge  on  behalf  of 
our  national  Interesta  The  policy  was  there 
and  the  people  were  available,  but  instead 
^n  reached  for  those  with  special  axes  to 
grind.  Theee  men  acted  as  though  their 
own  special  interesta  were  identical  with  the 
national  interesta  at  ow  country.  The  re- 
sulto  of  their  labors  are  now  apparent  for  all 
to  see  and  ponder. 

In  this  connection  one  United  States  offi- 
cial in  Bonn  states.  "Our  vaccination  of  de- 
mocracy in  Germany  hasn't  taken"  (Busi- 
ness Week.  Dee.  0.  1952).  Judging  from  the 
persons  which  have  spread  through  the  Ger- 
man body  politic,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  ao-called  vaccine  was  a 
venom  administered  by  quaclcs. 

Let  there  lie  no  iUusion  as  to  i^at  the 
headlines  say.  Like  the  fever  chart  of  a  sick 
man.  they  warn  of  crisis  ahead.  We  shaU 
have  only  ovirselves  to  Uame  if  we  choose  to 
ignore  these  ominous  signs. 
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EcoBMiy  Eitreaes  Not  Wairaatai 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cauroaHXA 
IN  ISX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBBENTA'nVEB 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mili- 
t£U7  Establishmirat  of  this  Nation  is 
threatened  with  cuts  which  will  reduce 
it  below  the  minimnm  security  level  al- 
though we  are  in  both  a  hot  and  cold 
war.  global  in  scope.  At  the  same  time 
proposed  cuts  in  vital  civilian  services. 
If  carried  through,  win  turn  the  clock 
back  toward  the  days  of  calloused  dis- 
regard for  the  sick,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  uhderprivileged.  Thus  some  of 
the  greatness  of  our  Nation  and  our  way 
of  life  will  be  undermined. 

A  few  articles  selected  at  random  from 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  demonstrates  clearly  what  is  be- 
ing done  under  the  giiise  of  economy. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  economy  we  need 
or  want.  This  is  the  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  type.  It  will  not  strength- 
en our  Nation.  It  will  weaken  it.  The 
articles  follow: 
Cuts  ih  RzRABii.rrATioN  FtTNOs  Txzmxd  ah 

ItX-Al>VISXO   MOVX DiSABUP   AND   TAXFATIS 

Wnx  Pat  thx  Peicx  if  Houbz  Dosb  No* 
Rbtoss  Paoposxo  Slashxz 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  If.  D.) 
Washikgtok. — In  his  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  support  of  his  budget  and 
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the  irresponslbles  at  home  and  breaUng  up 
the  unity  ol  freemen  abroad. 


t  le  free  clash  of  Ideas  and  Ideologies.    They 
lc|eUeved   In   democracy.    They   believed   in 


of  what  is  said  in  this  report  on  present 
conditions  in  Germany. 
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fiscal  policies.  President  Elsenhower  said,  In 
seeking  what  he  termed  the  "middle  way" 
fiscally,  we  must  avoid  "any  penny-wise 
pound-fodlsh  policy  that  could,  through 
lack  of  needed  strength,  cripple  the  cause  of 
freedom  everywhere." 

The  President  was,  of  course,  speaking  pri- 
marily of  our  spending  for  national  defense. 
However.  In  the  light  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee's  recent  action  in  recom- 
mending drastic  cuts  in  funds  for  vocation- 
al rehabilitation,  his  words  of  caution  are 
equally  applicable  to  rehabilitation  services 
for  our  Nation's  handicapped. 

Studies  show  that  there  are  about  2  million 
handicapped  persons  In  the  United  States 
who  need  the  services  of  the  Federal-state 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  funds,  however,  only  64,000 
were  rehabilitated  last  year. 

A   NATIONAL  INVXSTICKNT 

Recognizing  that  funds  spent  on  rehabili- 
tation are  a  national  Investment,  the  Truman 
administration  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $23  million — an  Increase  of  %150.- 
000 — for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  Elsen- 
hower administration  budget  was  the  same. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  how- 
ever, now  has  recommended  a  10  percent  cut 
In  the  appropriation,  which  will  mean  a  re- 
duction of  $2,300,000  In  what  was  an  admit- 
tedly already  Inadequate  budget. 

Should  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  be  followed,  it  will 
mean  that  about  7,000  fewer  disabled  persons 
will  receive  rehabilitation  services  next  year. 
Their  loss  also  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Federal 
Government,  for  these  7.000  persons.  If  given 
rehabilitation  services,  would  have  earned 
about  $12  million  and  have  paid  some  $1,800,- 
000  on  their  first  year's  earnings  alone. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  to  establish  any  rational  reason  for 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee's  ac- 
tion. One  clue,  however,  is  found  In  Its  re- 
port, which  reads:  "The  committee  has  long 
thought  that  this  was  an  excellent  program, 
but  serloiis  doubts  have  been  cast  on  this 
assumption  by  the  failure  of  States  to  sup- 
port this  activity." 

Although  36  States  increased  their  own 
appropriations  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  some  States  still  fall  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  financial  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  reduction  of  Federal  support, 
fwrtlcularly  in  a  legislative  year  when  most 
State  leglslattires  already  have  adjourned 
and  will  not  convene  again  for  2  years,  ag- 
gravates rather  than  solves  this  problem.  In 
the  meantime,  it  Is  the  handicapped  person 
and  the  national  economy  that  lose. 

CASXS  ABX  DXSCBIBXD 

Another  clue  may  be  found  in  the  commit- 
tee's statement  concerning  "serious  doubts 
as  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram." In  which  It  cited  3  of  the  137,000  per- 
sons served  last  year  as  examples  of  malad- 
ministration. Although  3  out  of  137.000 
cases  hardly  seems  statistically  significant 
for  such  an  assiunption.  there  1^  also  some 
serious  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
know  the  facts  of  these  3  cases  that  they  are 
examples  of  maladministration. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  college  educa- 
tion for  a  yoiing  man  who  had  lost  3  toes  of 
his  right  foot  but  who.  despite  his  voca- 
tional handicap,  became  the  eastern  Inter- 
collegiate wrestling  champion  while  being 
rehabilitated. 

The  facts  are  that  this  accident  resulted 
In  the  loss  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  toes 
as  far  back  as  the  metatarsal  region  of  the 
foot,  thus  causing  difQculty  In  balance  and 
walking.  Three  recognized  medical  special- 
ists termed  the  disability  an  employment 
handicap.  The  young  man.  then  21  years 
old  with  2  dependents,  could  not  return 
to  his  former  work  as  a  policeman.  He  was 
sent  to  college  and  Is  now  employed  as  a 
high  school  science  teacher,  a  field  related 


to  national  defense  and  tn  which  there  are 
acute  personnel  shortages. 

The  second  case  the  committee  reported 
was  spending  $1,443  to  rehabilitate  a  min- 
ister whose  only  disability  consisted  of 
squinting  and  slight  nervoiisness. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  minister 
bad  horizon tfJ  astigmatism  with  a  decided 
squint,  as  the  left  eye  tiimed  out  and  up  and 
the  right  eye  tvuned  out  and  down.  The 
left  eye  had  a  corrected  vision  of  20/100  and 
the  right  eye  a  corrected  vision  of  20/80. 
These  were  obviously  severe  handicaps  for  a 
minister. 

The  third  case  cited  was  "payment  for 
cataract  operations  and  hospitalization  for 
74-  and  80-year-old  housewives  who  had  been 
on  public  assistance  for  a  number  of  years." 

The  facts  are  that  the  cataract  removals. 
In  both  Instances,  made  It  possible  for  these 
women  to  care  for  Invalid  relatives.  Other- 
wise, it  would  have  been  necessary  to  place 
both  the  women  and  their  invalid  relatives 
in  public,  tax-supported  institutions. 

FACTS  SPKAK  rC»  THKMSKLVXS 

This  Is  the  record.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

Late  Friday  afternoon,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives restored  many  of  the  cuts  In  the 
proposed  Eisenhower  budget  for  the  new 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, reductions  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  had  recommended. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  House  will  do  the 
same  when  the  question  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation comes  before  it  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. If  it  does  not.  It  wUl  be  the  disabled 
and  eventually  the  taxpayer  who  \  will  pay 
the  price. 

VA  FxABs  Closing  or  Six  HosprrALS — Om- 
ciALS  Sat  279  Million  Tkim  in  Funds  Mat 
Foscx  Thzm  To  Yuld  4.809  Bids 

Washington,  May  23. — Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  experts  estimated  today  that 
they  would  have  to  close  6  or  7  veterans  hos- 
pitals as  a  resiilt  of  cuts  In  their  budget  for 
the  1954  fiscal  year,  starting  Jxily  1. 
•  They  were  not  ready  to  talk  for  the  record, 
but  their  private  calculations  showed  that 
4,809  beds  woxild  have  to  be  closed.  These 
are  In  addition  to  2.288  beds  already  held  In- 
active for  a  lack  of  funds. 

The  experts  have  prepared  a  list  of  hospi- 
tals from  which  those  to  be  closed  might  be 
selected.  The  list  was  prepared  on  the  basts 
of  several  factors — old  buildings,  light  de- 
mand, stafllng  troubles,  and  low  veteran 
population. 

The  Budget  Bureau,  as  part  of  a  general 
economy  campaign,  has  cut  $279  million  off 
the  agency's  request  for  funds  submitted  be- 
fore President  Truman  left  office.  The  re- 
duction Includes  a  $55  million  decrease  In 
medical  and  hospital  funds. 

Representative  John  Phillips.  Republican, 
of  California,  and  chairman  of  a  Hoxise  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  handling  the  re- 
quest, has  said  that  the  reduction  would  not 
mean  any  closing  of  beds  or  reduction  in 
medical  standards.  He  expects  the  savings 
to  be  accomplished  In  other  ways. 

OmCIALS  IN  A  QUANDAXT 

The  VA  medical  officials  are  supposed  to 
support  the  Budget  Bureau  when  they  go 
before  the  appropriations  group  starting 
Monday  to  testify  on  the  revised  request. 
They  are  concerned,  though,  about  how  to  do 
that  and  still  say  what  they  feel  they  must — 
that  the  cut  will  mean  reduced  medical  care. 

They  figure  it  this  way:  The  proposed 
medical  and  hospital  allowance,  totaling 
$657,600,000,  Is  $13,779,467  less  than  they 
had  for  the  same  purpose  In  the  current  fiscal 
year;  yet  10  new  hospitals  will  be  completed 
during  the  year,  adding  6,187  beds  to  the 
load  they  must  handle. 

The  current  year's  funds,  in  turn,  were 
less  by  $7,281,613  than  those  available  for 
the  same  purpose  last  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  1,986  beds  were  added. 


The  agency  wanted  money  to  hire  about 
6,000  extra  persons  to  staff  the  beds  in  the 
hospitals  to  be  opened  next  year.  They  re- 
ceived an  allowance  for  only  1,383.  To  get 
the  rest,  the  officials  feel,  they  will  have  to 
"rob"  older,  less  efficient  and  less  desirable 
hospitals  and  that  could  mean  closing  some 
of  the  older  ones. 

Among  those  on  the  list  to  be  considered 
for  this  purpose,  it  was  learned,  are  Va 
general  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  la 
Fayettevllle.  Ark.:  Fort  Logan,  Colo.;  Lake 
City,  Fla.;  Port  Thomas,  Ky.;  Fayettevllle, 
N.  C:  Amarlllo,  Tex.:  White  River  Junction. 
Vt.;  Kecoughtan,  Va.;  Iron  Mountain.  Mich.; 
Vancouver,  Wash.;  Dublin.  Oa.;  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.;  Miles  City,  Mont.;  Beckley.  W. 
Va.,  and  Btinot,  N.  Dak. 

Records  showed  24,837  veterans  on  wait- 
ing lists  for  admission  to  VA  hospitals  as  of 
April  30.  The  agency's  medical  men  say  this 
list  will  be  further  lengthened  by  any  clos- 
ing of  additional  beds. 

Another  factor  Is  that  only  about  3  In  10  of 
those  on  the  waiting  list  have  aliments  class- 
ed AS  due  to  military  service.  Representative 
Phillips  has  charged  that  care  of  such  pa- 
tients has  been  abused  by  veterans  able  to 
pay  their  own  way. 

Battlk  Is  PaxssEO  roa  U.  N.  Child  Puniv— 

STTPPOBTZaS    TCLL    SZNATI    HXAKINO    OF    TBM 
NXXD  To  CONTINTJ*  ITS  WOSLDWIDI  WO«K 

Washinoton,  May  23. — Determined  efforts 
to  save  the  United  Hatlons  International 
Emergency  Children's  Fund  continued  today 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

With  the  1953  deficiency  appiroprlatlon  of 
$9,814,333  for  the  children's  fund  still  tabled 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  a  hearing  wa^^.held  today 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  the  proposed  1954  authorization  of 
$9  million  for  international  child  welfare 
work  under  the  Mutual  Security  Adminis- 
tration. * 

Although  the  children's  fund,  established 
in  1946,  was  not  mentioned  specifically,  it 
was  known  the  new  authorisation  sought 
was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  its 
work. 

George  J.  Hecht,  chairman  of  the  American 
Parents  Committee  and  publisher  of  Parents 
magazine,  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  ftind  on  ths 
basis  of  an  around-the-world  inspection  trip 
of  Its  programs. 

snrr  miluox  cttaomi  aiud 

"Based  on  my  wide  knowledge  of  child 
welfare  work.  I  can  tell  you  authoritatively 
that  UNICEF  Is  the  greatest  child  welfare 
effort  of  all  time,"  he  said.  "During  Its  T 
years  It  has  aided  directly  more  than  60  mil- 
lion children  In  72  countries.  And  in  1953 
It  alms  to  reach  more  than  25  million  moth- 
ers and  children. 

"Unquestionably  UNICEF  is  the  most  unl> 
versally  acclaimed  of  all  United  Nations 
activities.  Sixty-two  foreign  nations  are 
contributing  to  Its  support,  many  of  them 
regularly,  year  after  year. 

"The  American  people  are  sold  on 
UNICEF.  Many  individuals  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  fund.  A  great  number  of 
women's  and  church  organizations  are 
actually  supporting  adequate  United  States 
appropriations  for  UNICEF. 

"UNICEF  Is  not  only  doing  a  great,  popu- 
lar hiimanltarlan  Job,  It  is  also  the  most 
economical  and  effective  way  to  fight  com. 
munism." 

Mr.  Hecht  said  he  himself  had  seen  Com- 
munist sound  trucks  blasting  out  propaganda 
in  the  vlUages  of  India  ai^d  Thailand. 

Voice  Signs  Off  Spanish  PaoosAics — ^Latin 
America  Will  Get  Onlt  English — Bboao- 
CASis  IN  Hebxew  to  Iseael  End 
The  Voice  of  America  bade  goodbye  yes- 
terday to  listeners  from  South  America  to 
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habllltatlon."     In  effect,  this  was  a  blank 
check  g:uaranteelng  Oerman  recovery  wlth- 


Ramcke's    rUlflcatlonB — only    ttoe    aUppery 
alibi  that  he  spoke  out  of  turn.    This  is  how 


Washihotoh. — In  his  appeal  to  tne  Anver- 
ican  people  lor  siipport  of  his  budget  and 
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the  Malay  States  as  the  deadline  arrived  for 
substantial  cutbacks  In  the  ootintry's  radio 
propaganda  effort. 

The  principal  casualty  in  the  economy 
drive  was  the  broadcasting  In  Latin  American 
countries  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  which 
had  been  relayed  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  by  301  friendly  radio  stations. 

The  second  major  broadcasting  change  In- 
volved a  reduction  In  the  hours  of  Xngllsh- 
language  broadcasts  from  6%  hours  a  day  to 
a  total  of  a  hours. 

The  new  Knglish-language  program  will  be 
of  half-hour  duration.  The  Identical  pro- 
gram will  be  sent  out  four  times  dally — to 
the  Far  Bast  at  9:4S  a.  m..  to  the  Middle 
■ast  at  11  a.  m..  to  Kurope  at  1:16  p.  m..  and 
to  Latin  America  at  8:30  p.  m. 

Voice  oOdals  said  It  was  doubtful  that  the 
Latin-American  stations  would  be  willing  to 
relay  the  English  program  because  of  the 
■mall  proportion  of  the  population  that 
would  be  able  to  understand  it.  One  reason 
for  beaming  the  new  worldwide  English  pro- 
gram to  Latin  America  was  said  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  Voice's  license  to 
wave  lengths  assigned  to  It  In  the  inter- 
national Telecommunications  Agreement. 

Also  ended  yesterday  were  broadcasts  In 
Hebrew  to  Israel  and  In  Portxiguese  to  Portu- 
gal. The  program  to  Israel  was  a  half-hour 
broadcast,  going  on  the  air  dally  from  1:80 
to  a  p.  m.  The  program  to  Portugal  was  a 
15-mlnute  one  sent  dally  from  4:16  to  i:30 
p.  m. 

As  a  result  of  late  decisions,  several  other 
program  changes  that  were  to  have  taken 
place  yesterday  were  postponed.  These  In- 
cluded Ftench-language  broadcasts  to 
France,  the  programs  in  Thai  and  the  Ital- 
ian-language program  to  Italy. 


FaBNCB  ISQUBBT 

The  French  C3ovemment.  It  was  reported, 
has  requested  that  the  30-mlnute  dally  pro- 
gram to  France  be  continued  until  Septem- 
ber and  for  the  time  being  the  program  wlU 
remain  on  the  air.  It  Is  carried  throughout 
France  on  the  Ftench  Government's  radio 
network. 

The  decision  with  respect  to  the  Italian 
program  was  said  to  have  been  predicated 
on  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  broad- 
cast until  the  Italian  elections  on  June  7. 
This  also  is  a  half-hour  program.  The  pres- 
ent plan  is  to  replace  it  after  the  elections 
with  a  10-minute  daily  program  that  wUl  be 
sent  by  shortwavr  to  Italy  and  relayed  over 
Italian  stations. 

There  was  no  explanation  available  at  the 
Voice  offices  on  the  decision  to  continue  the 
Thai  language  program  which  Is  sent  out 
daUy  from  10  to  10:30  a.  m.  A  directive  to 
continue  the  program  on  an  Indefinite  basis 
was  received  at  the  Voice  aOcei  Thursday. 

One  theory  advanced  was  that  the  deci- 
sion to  continue  the  Thai  program  might 
have  been  Influenced  by  the  testimony  here 
on  May  13  of  John  A.  Nalley,  head  of  the 
Bast  Asia  section  of  the  Voice,  before  a  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  that  is 
investigating  the  International  Information 
Administration. 

Mr.  Nalley  asserted  that  the  decision  to 
end  the  Thai  and  Malayan  language  pro- 
grams would  accomplish  more  for  inter- 
national communism  In  a  month  than  the 
Oxnmunlsts  had  been  able  to  achieve  In  10 
years. 

The  program  in  the  Malayan  language 
ended  yesterday  as  scheduled.  Behind  the 
decision  to  end  this  program  was  the  fact 
that  Malay  people  are  regarded  as  strongly 
anti -Communist.  Also  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  Malay  States  Is  Chinese 
and  still  will  have  araUable  the  Voice  pro- 
grams In  Chinese. 

The  changes  in  the  radio  programs  are  the 

.resiilt  of  a  proposed  cut  of  $10,000,000  from 

'  the  $123  million  budget  for  the  International 

Information    Administration   submitted   by 

outgoing   President  Harry   S.   Tnunan   last 

January. 


•tTOOomD  raootsafs  oornnnn 

Rumors  had  been  prevalent  at  the  Voiee 
offices  yesterday  that  a  last-minute  <ntler 
would  countermand  the  pUm  to  end  the 
Latin-American  programs,  but  no  directive 
came  through.  At  the  end  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
May  13,  Senator  BouaKs  B.  EbCKSia.ooFca. 
Republican,  of  Iowa,  and  committee  chair- 
man, had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Latin-American  broadcasts  should  be  con- 
tinued imtU  the  sltiutlon  could  be  studied 
further. 


Gnj  Vcrsas  CedeAcrg  m  WWlWr  A(i£- 
'  tiouJ  ¥umi*  Arc  Needed  for  Veterau' 
Medkal  Progrua 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTA'llVEB 
Tuetday,  May  19, 1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
H(nu>rable  Elford  A.  Cedkebbbg.  of 
Michigan,  has  placed  a  8tat«nent  in 
the  Rbcoro  of  May  7. 1953.  entitled  "Vet- 
erans' Administrator  Admits  Teague 
Amendment  Needless."  Mr.  Ceokrbcso 
has  circiilated  copies  of  his  statement  to 
the  membership  of  the  House.  In  his 
statement  Mr.  Ckderbebg  attributes  cer- 
tain statements  to  the  Honorable  Carl  R. 
Gray.  Jr..  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  which  were  allegedly  made  dur- 
ing a  meeting  relative  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  in  Michigan.  Mr. 
Ckderbkrg  has  quoted  GenenJ  Gray  as 
sasring  that  had  the  $10  million  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  been  adopted  an- 
other $10  million  would  have  been  added 
to  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  that  the 
amendment  was  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Cbderberg  indulged  in  some  arithmetic 
of  his  own  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  had  the  Teague  amendment  been 
adopted  there  would  have  been  about  $18 
million  unspent  carryover  in  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriations  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result  of 
the  statements  attributed  to  General 
Gray.  Mr.  Ceokrbisg  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

This  shoxild  make  it  crystal  clear  to  all 
veterans  that  the  Teague  amendment  would 
not  have  altered  one  lota  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital program,  that  it  would  have  accom- 
plished nothing  for  veterans  and  therefore 
it  was  prc^^erly  rejected. 

Since  the  statements  which  Mr.  Cs- 
OERBBBG  attributed  to  General  Gray  were 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  testimony  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  February 
18  and  19.  I  have  asked  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  verify  tiie 
Cederberg  remarks  and  give  an  explan- 
ation of  the  statements  which  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  made  to  Mr.  Ceobbberg. 
The  reply  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
does  not  support  the  statements  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  two  letters,  dated 
May  11.  1953.  and  May  14.  1953.  ad- 


dressed to  me  by  the  Honorable  Carl 
R.  Gray,  Jr..  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs,  outlining  his  iKJSltion  on  the 
questions  raised  by  Mr.  Ckderbkrg  in 
his  statement  oi  May  7.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  statements  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  $10  million  had  been 
made  available  and  was  not  used  to  ac- 
tivate the  2,300  beds  vacant  in  existing 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  the 
entire  amoimt  could  have  been  used  to 
liquidate  the  backlog  of  service-con- 
nected outpatient  cases.  At  the  time 
the  amendment  was  offered,  the  back- 
log consisted  of  347.000  cases  through- 
out the  United  States  and  would  have 
required  an  estimated  $19,802,971  to  re- 
duce to  manageable  proportions.  I  am 
advised  that  11,667  of  these  appproved 
cases  are  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
that  $762,000  would  be  required  to  elim- 
inate the  backlog  of  approved  service- 
connected  outpatient  cases  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  alone. 

Bfr.  Ckderberg's  statement  that  the 
$10  million  amendment  proposed  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
would  have  acc<nnplished  nothing  for 
veterans  can  be  Justified  only  if  he  be- 
lieves that  first,  the  Congress  should  de- 
fault its  obligation  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  the  care  of  service-connected 
outpatient  cases  already  approved 
under  existing  law;  second.  2,300  beds 
should  remain  idle  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  at  a  time  when  State 
tuberculoid  and  mental  hospitals  are  se- 
riously overcrowded;  third,  that  the 
quality  of  care  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  program  has  not  se- 
riously suffered  from  a  severe  appropria- 
tion cut  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  budget; 
and  fourth.  71  msuiagers  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  are  wrong 
when  they  state  that  their  most  press- 
ing need  is  additional  funds  and  assur- 
ance of  stability  in  tiieir  program. 

The  letters  follow: 

Hon.  Oldt  E.  I^aoua. 

House  of  RepreMentativea. 

Wtuhington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxab  Ma.  Teaoub:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  May  8,  1953,  relative  to  the 
need  for  additional  funds  In  the  fiscal  year 
1953  for  the  medical  care  program  and  the 
alleged  contradictory  statements  made  with' 
respect  thereto.  There  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  statements  made  in  this  matter 
by  the  chief  medical  director  and  myself  if 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  such  statements  were  issued  are  con- 
sidered. 

Although  the  Veterans'  Administration 
could  have  used  additional  medical  funds  in 
the  ctiremt  year  for  many  piu-poees.  particu- 
larly if  such  funds  were  available  for  reduc- 
ing backlogs  in  the  out-patient  care  program, 
we  could  not  actively  support  a  request 
which  had  not  received  the  approval  of  the 
executive  ofllce  of  the  President.  Also,  If 
these  additional  funds  were  appropriated  for 
the  reactivation  of  hospital  beds,  they  could 
not  be  used  unless  the  funds  Included  in 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  now  before 
Congress  were  increased  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  these  facilities  subsequent  to 
June  30,  1953. 

My  statements  at  the  meeting  with  the 
Michigan  congressional  delegation  in  Sena- 
tor FxacusoK's  office  on  April  28,  1953,  to 
which  you  refer,  were  directed  entirely  to  the 
avallabUity  of  additional  hospital  beds  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Accordingly  they  were 
advised  that  additional  funds  would  not 
resiUt  in  the  activation  of  ho^ittal  bads  m 
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ttast  area  and  if  aoch  ftinds  were  appro- 
priated for  that  purpoae,  they  would  remain 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  xinobUgated  balance  as  of  June  30. 
1953,  la  the  appropriation  "Administration, 
Medical,  Hospital,  and  Domiciliary  Services" 
to  currenUy  estimated  as  apppoKimately  $8 
million.  The  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$10  million  would  have  increased  thto  bal- 
ance If  such  funds  were  made  available  con- 
tingent upon  the  reactivation  of  hospital 
beds.  The  supplemental  appropriation  of  $5 
mUllon  was  usM  for  the  liquidation  of  out- 
patient bfu:Uog8  and  other  urgent  medical 
needs  and  an  additional  910  mUlion  could 
have  been  used  advantageously  by  the  medi- 
cal program  for  theee  purposes.  In  this 
ccmnectlon  I  refer  you  to  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary ao.  1953.  addressed  to  Hem.  EorrH 
NouasK  RoosBS  which  appears  on  pages  177 
and  178  of  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  and  my  letter 
of  April  27,  1953.  which  is  attached  hereto. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Caai.  B.  OaAT.  Jr.. 

ildmtni^rator. 

Mat  14.  1953. 
Hon.  OuM  E.  TxASTTX. 

Bou3e  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dcaa  Ma.  Teaous:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  Informal  request  of  May  12.  1953. 
through  Mr.  (Htver  Meadows,  professional 
staff  member,  CX>mmlttee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, for  more  detailed  Information  con- 
cerning one  of  the  items  in  my  letter  to  you 
of  May  11.  1953. 

My  letter  of  May  11.  1953.  contained  the 
following  sentence  in  the  fourth  paragraph: 

*n:iie  supplemental  appropriation  of  95 
million  was  used  for  the  liquidation  of  out- 
patient ba^logs  [and  other  urgent  medical 
needs]  and  an  additional  $10  million  could 
have  been  used  advantageously  by  the  med- 
ical program  for  these  purposes." 

You  have  requested  information  as  to  spe- 
dflc  parts  of  the  medical  program  Involved 
under  the  language  in  brackets. 

When  the  Veterans'  Administration  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was 
passed  by  the  Ccngress  the  various  programs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  were  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  amount  provided  of  9855,- 
882.200  In  the  appropriation  "Administra- 
tion, medical,  hospital  and  domiciliary 
services."  The  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
various  programs  is  explained  in  my  letter 
to  Hon.  EmTH  NouasB  Rogexs  dated  March  6. 
1953  (CommiUee  Print  No.  12).  As  to  the 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery  the 
following  adJTistments  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately 931  million  were  necessary  (see 
pp.  135  and  136  of  hearings  on  the  medical 
and  dental  programs  before  the  Ckinunittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  February  18,  1953) : 

(a)  Separation  of  2.250  employees  In  hos- 
pitals. 

(b)  Five  percent  reduction  in  the  central 
office,  department  of  medicine  and  sxirgery 
and  ancillary  staffs. 

(c)  Twenty-five  percent  reduction  In  em- 
ployee travel  limitation,  $340,000.  which  was 
urgently  needed  for  employee  attendants 
accompanying  patients,  for  the  transfer  of 
excess  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  die- 
titians to  hospitals  where  their  services  are 
needed,  and  for  transfer  of  trained  personnel 
to  staff  new  hospitals. 

(d)  Reduction  of  385  beds  In  Federal  con- 
tract hospitals  to  absorb  $2  million  of  the 
overall  cut. 

(e)  Reduction  of  more  than  $6  million 
from  the  $40  million  requested  for  fee  basis 
medical  and  dental  treatments. 

(f)  Reduction  of  nearly  $3  million  or  575 
average  employment  In  the  regional  office 
outpatient  program,  critically  needed  to 
handle  by  staff  treatment  in  VA  clinics  the 
tremendous  backlogs  developing  in  outpa- 
tient medical  and  dental  treatments — all 
•ervlce-coiuiected — due  to  reductions  in  fee 
baals  funds. 


(g)  Five  percent  or  600,000  reduction  in 
funds  for  maintenance  and  repairs  at  hos- 
pitals which  will  require  additional  txpeuae 
in  the  long  nm. 

(h)  Ten  percent  or  $350,000  reduction  in 
funds  for  Special  Services  recreational  and 
spiritual  welfare  Itemsw 

(1)  Reduction  of  $1  million  or  12^4  P«'- 
cent  of  fimds  for  medical  oonsiiltant  and 
attending  services. 

(J)  General  decreases  In  other  items  of  the 
medical  and  hospital  program  amounting  to 
over  $3  million. 

In  addition  to  the  above  adjxistments,  98 
million  was  diverted  from  the  outpatient 
program  and  supply  stock  funds  in  the  sec- 
ond qtiartor  for  1953  to  proceed  with  planned 
activation  schedules.  When  the  supJJle- 
mental  appropriation  became  available,  $4 
million  was  restored  to  the  fee  basto  pro- 
gram, and  $1  million  was  xised  tar  other 
urgent  medical  needs. 

If  an  additional  $10  million  had  been  pro- 
vided it  could  have  been  utilized  throxigh- 
out  the  medical  programs.  The  medical  and 
dental  outpatient  program  could  have  uti- 
lized the  entire  sum  of  $10  million.  In  fact, 
the  current  dental  backlog  of  347,000  cases 
wotild  require  an  estimated  $19,802,971  to 
reduce  to  manageable  proportion. 

If  the  entire  axun  had  not  been  utilised  in 
the  medical  and  dental  outpatient  program, 
it  could  have  been  utilized  to  restore  funds 
to  danger  areas  which  developed  as  a  result 
of  initial  curtailments,  such  as  additional 
funds  tea  Federal  contract  hospitalisation 
of  veterans  In  emergencies  and  in  areas 
where  no  VA  hospitals  are  located;  to  fill 
staff  voids  by  use  of  consultants  In  hos- 
pitals operating  with  low  staff  ratios;  and 
to  provide  funds  for  consultant  specialtot 
care. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cabl  R.  6«at,  Jr. 

AdminiatTator. 


In&pendence  for  Anneau 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  CET.T.ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  at  rally  of  American 
Committee  for  Independence  of  Armenia 
at  Town  Hall.  N.  T..  Sunday,  May  24, 

1953: 

iKPKPmDENCi  roa  AsMzm* 

(By  Hon.  Emamukl  Cxllsb,  of  New  York) 

Not  too  many  Americans  are  aware  today 
of  the  sorry  plight  of  a  small  nation  which 
has  served  for  centuries  am  a  gateway  to  Asia 
Minor.  For  hundreds  of  years,  Armenia  has 
been  clutched  breathless  in  the  insatiable 
maw  of  aoe  ruthless  aggressor  after  another, 
ravished  and  tormented  by  the  schemes  of 
the  imperialistic  powers.  Her  earth  has 
trembled  beneath  the  armies  of  Zsnophon, 
Alexander,  the  Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Kurds.  As  a  result,  her  people  have 
grown  discouragingly  familiar  with  devasta- 
tion, starvation,  degradation,  impoverish- 
ment, and  death.  In  the  last  century,  it  was 
czarish  Russia  and  the  Turkish  Empire  which 
dominated.  And,  in  thto.  our  time,  it  has 
known  a  brief  mouMnt  of  Joyoxis  Ubera- 
ti(Mi.  From  May  1918  until  the  autumn  of 
1920.  the  Armenians  were  an  independent 
people.  It  was  then  that  the  Soviets  and 
the  Turks,  as  allies,  invaded  the  land  of  these 
coiutigeous  people,  forced  the  government 
to  ciHpitulate,  axui  again  caiised  Incalculable 


misery  to  eoiratless  thousands.  Instigating 
continuous  ideological  and  religious  persecu- 
tions. Today,  Armenia  uffers  the  stark  im- 
positions of  a  Soviet  regime. 

Biasing  headlines  have  made  Americans 
Iran-conscious.  Balkan-conscious,  and  with 
our  boys  in  Korea,  we  are  Asian-conscious. 
Americans  of  Armenian  origin  and  Americans 
interested  in  Armenia  anxiously  desire  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
on  this  little  country  thst  to  so  strategically 
located  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian, and  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there,  too.  you  will  find  courage,  leadership, 
and  tenacity  to  the  ideato  of  freedom  and 
Justice,  and  self-government,  despite  the 
long,  hard  years  of  suffering,  premeditated 
massacres,  and  racking  flights  into  exile.  The 
Armenians  were  the  first  modem  victims  of 
a  now  all-too-famillar  term,  genocide.  With 
its  backdrop  of  tyranny  and  violence,  the 
rapine  of  Armenia  has  been  a  sordid  spec- 
tacle of  territorial  booty,  implemented  cal- 
lously and-  ruthlessly. 

Allow  me  to  review  briefly  some  of  the 
facts  in  20th  centxiry  Armenian  htotory.  In 
1920.  Woodrow  Wilson,  at  the  request  of  the 
Supreme  Ck>uncU  of  the  Allied  Powera.  de- 
fined the  boundaries  of  Armenia  to  Include 
substantial  portions  of  territory  historically 
Armenian,  which  then  were  and  stUl  re- 
main in  Turktoh  hands.  Nothing  was  dona 
by  the  League  of  Nations  to  supplement 
thto  decision.  The  impetus  was  lost  when 
the  United  States  Senate  refused  to  ratify 
our  parttcipaUon  in  the  Leag\ie.  Meanwhile. 
at  that  time,  American  sympathy  for  the 
hapless  and  destitute  Armenians  was  gen- 
erously expressed  in  donations  of  money  and 
food  and  the  churches  of  America  made  a 
significant  and  unforgettable  contribution  to 
thto  cause.  But  we  developed  more  than  a 
humanitarian  interest  in  these  beleaguered 
people.  The  American  Committee  for  the 
Independence  of  Armenia  was  organized 
under  the  chairmanship  of  James  W.  Oerard, 
former  Ambassador  to  Oermany.  and  ha 
was  Joined  by  many  dtotlngutohed  Ameri- 
cans, among  them  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Alfred  Smith.  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise. 

American  public  Interest  in  the  fate  of 
the  Armenians  was  sincere  and  enduring. 
In  December  1923.  the  Honorable  James  W. 
Gerard,  sent  to  former  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  signed  by 
110  prominent  American  citizens  against  rat- 
ification by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the 
Lausanne  Treaty.  Mr.  Wilson  acknowledged 
iU  receipt  to  Ml  Gerard,  stating  that  he 
"was  very  glad  Indeed  that  you  and  those 
associated  with  you  hatf  undertaken  to 
show  the  Senate  the  iniquity  of  that  treaty. 
It  to  indeed  Iniquitous,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  protest  will  be  effectual." 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  S'scre- 
tary  Hughes  delivered  a  speech  before  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discxissed  at  length 
American-Turkish  relations  and  the  Lau- 
sanne Treaty.  Former  Ambassador  Gerard 
responded  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  New 
York  the  following  evening  and  conunented, 
in  part,  as  follows:  "We  will  stand  for  an 
Independent  Armenia.  Oxir  Government, 
like  the  allied  governments,  has  recognized 
the  independence  and  unity  of  Armenia. 
We  advocate  that  our  Government  make  the 
recogntion  of  the  independence  and  tmlty 
of  Armenia  a  condition  precedent  to  a  re- 
sumption of  relations  with  Turkey  and  Riis- 
sla.  *  *  •  In  the  Light  of  the  expressed 
views  of  Russian  leaders  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  we  are  Jiistifled  In  believing  that 
Russtons  will  interpose  no  objection  to  the 
setting  up  of  an  independent  Armenia.  •  *  * 
We  l>elleve  that  exertion  by  America,  in  due 
time,  of  her  moral  Influence,  can  effect  the 
reeetabllshment  of  the  Independence  of  Ar- 
mento,  and  we  feel  and  insist  that  America 
to  in  honor  bound  to  do  that  toward  the  re- 
demption of  her  obligation  to  Chrtotlan  Ar- 
menia." 
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Ikr.  Oerard  cpoke  for  nutny  Americana  but 
hla  high  hopes  and  theirs  were  never  real- 
ised. In  1920,  a  Soviet  Armenia  waa  torch- 
bly  established  under  the  so-called  proteC' 
tlon  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Armenians  were 
assured  the  use  of  their  own  language,  their 
own  schools,  and  encouragement  was  to  l>e 
given  to  the  development  of  the  talents  of 
the  young  and  native  leaders.  They  were  to  be 
permitted  political  responsibility  In  matters 
of  local  government  and  were  to  enjoy  ovU- 
tural  autonomy.  But.  It  soon  became  the 
same  old,  old  story.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
burden  of  all  has  been  the  superb  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  great  European  powers  since 
World  War  I  to  the  need  for  taking  effective 
action  to  solve  the  Armenian  question. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  problem  of  bound- 
aries, and  for  the  Armenians,  does  not  re- 
solve at  this  point.  More  than  a  million  of 
their  countrymen  are  living  as  rootless  refu- 
gees In  Surope  and  the  Levant  and  else- 
where. These  unfortunate  compatriots  serve 
to  illuminate  and  dramatize  the  issue,  as 
did  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  Festung  Europa 
before  the  State  at  IsraaL  welcomed  them 
Into  their  long-sought  homeland.  Bach 
group  has  tasted  every  deprivation,  yet  with 
an  indomitable  faculty  tor  survival,  they 
have  clung  to  their  pitiful  lives  in  the  hope 
that  the  dream  wiU  be  fulfllled— that  they 
will  return  rejoicing  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers.  For  the  Jews,  the  dream  has 
become  realisation.  But  these  displaced 
Armenians,  forced  into  exile  as  were  the 
Jews,  deprived  of  their  natural  heritage,  are 
haunted  by  apprehensions  because  of  the 
alarming  Increase  in  nationalist  trends  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.     . 

We  Americans  are  a  grateful  people.  War. 
with  Its  terrible  leveling  process,  did  not 
reach  us  here  and  history  has  cast  us,  will- 
ingly or  not.  In  a  role  of  leadership  which 
carries  tremendous  responsibility.  We  seek 
earnestly  to  establish  an  environment  where- 
in peace  may  flourish  and  endure.  We  are 
deeply  touched  by  the  plight  of  the  down- 
trodden everywhere  and  we  have  dedicated 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  giving  them  aid  and 
renewal.  In  order  to  revitalize  their  spirit. 
Surely  we  will  not  forget  that  we  owe  the 
Armenians  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  their 
devotion  to  democracy  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  United  Nations  during  Wcwld  War  II. 
They  fought  again  with  distinction  within 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  Fifty  generals  and  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Armenian  soldiers,  of 
various  rank,  were  In  the  Red  Army.  The 
Armenians  made  their  sacrifice  of  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  for  the  Allied  victory. 

Armenia  has  the  Inalienable  right  of  • 
subjugated  nation  to  complain — to  seek 
freedom  and  justice.  This  is  understand- 
able to  all  Americans.  We  fought  World 
War  n  with  a  clear  and  well-defined  pur- 
pose and  we  solemnly  subscribed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  wherein 
It  was  set  forth,  by  the  two  great  signatories, 
that— 

"m.  They  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them." 

Non-Conununist  peoples  throughout  the 
world  recognise  the  United  States  as  the 
arbiter  in  th^r  community  of  nations.  Our 
goodwill,  ova  sincerity,  our  friendship,  have 
been  generoiuly  and  consistently  demon- 
strated since  the  Japanese  surrender  In 
1B48.  This  has  been  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  Commxmist  war  lords  who  studiously 
continue  with  the  campaigns  of  subjugation, 
intimidation,  and  annihilation. 

In  1920,  war-weary  Americans  failed  to 
comprehend  that  the  Soviet  vanquishing  of 
Armenia  was  to  be  only  the  first  on  a  long 
list  of  Russian  aggression.  We  did  not  guess 
then,  that  the  hastily  assimied  power  of 
the  masters  of  Moscow  would  bxirgeon  with 
the  years,  corrupting  their  reason.    We  did 


not  know,  then,  that  Marxism  in  tbaorj  and 
Marxism  in  practice  is  a  contradiction  that 
only  illogical  men  wotUd  devise.  We  did 
not  realize,  then,  that  a  people,  devoutly 
religious,  would  have  to  stimulate  an  aban- 
dcmment  of  God  to  take  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  world  and  the  devil,  Communist  style. 
We  could  not  foresee,  then,  that  the  brood- 
ing men  in  the  Kremlin  would  demonstrate 
an  imcontroUable  lust  for  violence;  that  a 
Mimich  beer  cellar  would  spawn  a  Hitler 
that  would  bathe  the  world  in  another 
blood  bath;  that  the  Soviet  would  impro- 
priate the  paperhanger's  Insane  concepts 
to  fiuther  its  own  inglorious  ends.  We  did 
not  reason,  then,  that  the  ix>litical  impera- 
tives of  the  Soviets  wotild  so  accumulate 
that  they  could  not  remain  still;  that  their 
very  safety  would  lie  in  an  excess  of  military 
activity.  We  did  not  envision  then,  that 
all  within  the  orbit  of  their  domination 
would  be  deprived  of  access  to  the  actualities 
of  Western  thought  and  action;  that  all 
those  behind  the  Iron  Ciutaln  would  be 
marinated  in  the  verbosities  of  Red  propa- 
ganda: that  the  natives  of  the  satellites 
would  be  terrorized  dally  to  force  them  to 
"hold  the  Une." 

The  doctrine  of  self-determination  can- 
not be  lost  or  mislaid.  In  1920,  it  was  Ar- 
menia. In  1950,  it  was  Korea.  To  the  sad 
victims  of  Soviet  sadism  and  corruption,  we 
say — there  must  be  a  day.  They  must  hang 
on  to  their  courage  and  their  hope  and 
when  the  political  arena  has  been  cleared 
of  these  monstrous  malefactors,  Armenia 
will  have  a  new  birth,  in  truth.  In  democ- 
racy. In  freedom. 


To  Restore  Bndcet  Coalrol 


EXTE39SION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

Oft  mw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPRBBENTATIVEB 

Monday,  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  by  the  distinguished  economist 
and  commentator.  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt,  in 
support  of  H.  R  2.  appearing  in  News- 
week mi^azine  of  May  4.  1953 : 

To  RSROBX  BTHMST  COMTtOI. 

(By  Henry  HasUtt) 

Coogress  has  allowed  its  constitutional 
power  of  the  purse  to  sUp  through  its  fingers. 
As  Roswell  Maglll.  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  recently  testified:  "Con- 
gress has  lost  annual  control  of  expendl- 
t\um."  He  pointed  out  that  gSS  bUlion  of 
the  $78,600,000,000  expenditures  *  proposed 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  is  "not  subject  to 
control  or  review"  by  Congress  this  year. 
"Even  if  Congress  faUed  to  appropriate  a 
dime  diulng  this  session,  the  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  available  for  expenditures  on 
Jime  30,  1953,  more  than  $100  billion  of  un« 
expended  balances  from  prevlotis  authorisa- 
tions." 

As  a  first  step  to  cure  this  situation,  and 
to  stop  the  deficits  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  incurred  in  20  out  of  the  last  23 
years.  Representative  Couosar.  of  New  York, 
has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  2)  to  provide 
that  Federal  expenditures  shaU  not  exceed 
revenues  except  in  time  of  war  or  grave  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  biU  provides,  in  other  words,  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  deficit  financing  and 
no  more  resort  to  printing-press  money,  ex- 
cept upon  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  and  a  resolution  declaring  a  national 
emergency.    Such  a  measure  would  put  a 


statutory  limit  on  spending.  It  would  tie 
spending  directly  to  tax  revenues.  It  would 
enable  Congress  to  reassert  its  power  of  the 
piu-se  and  regain  annxud  fiscal  control. 

The  Coudert  bill  has  the  support  of  sev- 
eral governors  and  of  the  Conference  of  State 
Taxpayer  Executives  representing  38  State 
taxpayer  associations.  One  of  the  witnesses 
in  its  favor  was  Governor  Herter,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. "Ten  years  spent  here  in  Con- 
gress," he  said,  '  taught  me  one  lesson  so 
well,  and  gave  me  one  warning  so  impera- 
tively, that  I  shall  not  forget  either.  The 
lesson  was  that  unless  Congress  maintains 
rigid  control  over  the  spending  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  we  may  one  day 
find  ourselves  facing  a  national  crisis  of  the 
first  magnitude:  and  the  warning  was  that 
Congress  has  lost  such  control.  I  believe 
that  nothing  more  important  can  be  done 
at  this  session  than  to  regain  it  and  thus 
establish  national  solvency." 

Governor  Herter  also  reminded  Congress 
that  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Coudert 
bill  is  essentially  no  different  from  the  one 
which  already  exists  in  many  States,  includ- 
ing his  own.  "As  Governor,  it  is  my  constitu- 
tional duty  to  submit  (an  annual]  budget 
•  •  •  and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  a 
schedule  of  revenvies  to  balance  what  I  pro- 
pose to  spend  •  •  •  The  legislature  may 
thereafter  increase  appropriations  beyond  my 
recommendations,  but  it  may  not  be  ad- 
journed imtll  it  has  provided  the  revenue* 
to  pay  for  what  it  appropriates." 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  new  Director  of  the 
Budget,  while  endorsing  the  aims  of  the 
Coudert  bill,  opposed  the  procedure  it  pre- 
scribed as  too  inflexible.  This  objection  is 
without  substance.  The  most  flexible  spend- 
Inc:  control  that  Congress  c^n  exercise  (with- 
out actually  abdicating  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities) is  to  set  an  overall  ceiling  on 
expenditures  and  allow  the  executive  branch 
a  very  wide  latitude  in  proposing  whatever 
budgetary  allocation  of  detailed  expendl- 
tiures  it  deems  wise  within  that  overall  total. 
This  is  the  way  every  individual  business 
firm  and  every  individual  household  is  com- 
pelled to  operate.  Its  total  expenditures 
must  be  kept  within  its  total  income.  If  this 
Is  a  straitjacket.  It  la  a  desperfitely  needed 
one. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  unreal- 
istic than  the  procedure  so  often  recom- 
mended— ^that  "Congress  should  vigorously 
pare  down  spending,  bill  by  bill  and  item  by 
item."  A  Federal  budget  of  $78  bUlion  is 
made  up  not  merely  of  thousands,  but  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  items. 
No  assembly  of  531  men  can  possibly  have 
the  time  tmA  the  knowledge  to  consider  the 
merits  of  each  item.  But  it  can  and  does 
know  that  a  chronically  unbcdanced  budget 
and  an  intolerable  burden  of  taxation  can 
lead  us  to  disaster. 


1$  TUs  EcoMNty? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTT 

or  aaoDc  islamo 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  FOGARTY".  B4r.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  we  have  all  heard  a 
great  deal  about  "economy."  especially 
economy  in  Ooverhment.  It  has  become 
a  great  scare  word  around  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  As  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bates (HI  this  floor,  and  as  I  have  sat  in 
seessions  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, it  has  appeared  to  me  that  when- 
ever it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  legitimate 
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reason  for  cutting  appropriations,  a  cut 
is  made  nevertheless  on  the  groiinds  that 
It  is  economy.  Economy  becomes  a  meat 
ax  by  means  of  which  we  are  doing  great 
damage  to  some  of  the  most  productive 
and  most  essential  services  to  our  people. 

I  would  remind  the  House  today  that 
the  word  "economsr"  has  more  than  one 
meaning.  Perhaps  its  best  meaning,  as 
reported  by  Webster  in  his  dictionary  is: 

Orderly  arrangement  and  management  o{ 
Ibe  affairs  of  a  community,  estate,  or  es- 
tabllaliment,  directly  concerned  with  its 
maintenance  or  productiTeness. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks  to- 
day, I  am  going  to  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  items  which  are  in  his  bill  for  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Before  I  am 
through,  I  think  I  will  show  the  House 
that  these  self-styled  economizers  are 
wreckers,  instead.  What  they  are  doing 
to  the  programs  of  th«  Public  Health 
Service  is  not  going  to  save  any  money  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  so- 
called  economies  do  not  even  have  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  an  orderly  ap- 
proach to  the  arrangement  and  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  country  which 
are  directly  concerned  with  health  of  the 
people  and  consequently  their  produc- 
tiveness. 

Rrst.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  program 
for  the  c(Hitrol  of  venereal  diseases.  The 
original  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
was  W.325,000.  which  was  $1,337,000  be- 
low the  1953  appropriation.  By  the  time 
the  economizers  of  the  new  administra 
tion  got  through  with  it,  it  was  $3  million 
below  the  1953  amount,  and  the  bill  now 
before  the  House  carries  only  (5  milUon. 
which  is  almost  $5  million  below  the  1953 
appropriation. 

Veneral  disease  control  is  being  vic- 
timized by  its  success.  Since  1947  ve- 
nereal disease  rates  have  been  driven 
ctownward  by  intensive  casefinding,  ra- 
pid treatment,  and  constant  public  edu- 
cation. Annual  Federal  appropriations 
over  the  same  period  have  gone  down 
faster  than  the  rates.  The  economy  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  seriously  jeopardizes 
the  entire  venereal  disease  control  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  still  a  reservoir  of  over  2  mil- 
lion persons  needing  treatment.  The 
appropriation  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee allows  only  about  $2.50  per 
person  to  find  and  treat  the  individuals 
in  that  reservoir.  Nothing  will  be  left 
to  find  the  new  eases  of  both  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  which  are  occurring  daily. 
If  these  new  cases  are  not  found,  they 
will  swell  the  reservoir  of  undiscovered 
and  untreated  cases. 

The  accomplishments  in  venereal  dis- 
ease control  have  been  achieved  against 
the  pressures  of  deep  human  resistance 
against  divulgence  of  sexual  activity  and 
the  shame  of  disclosing,  even  to  a  phy- 
sician, the  existence  of  infection.  Pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  diseases  have  existed  for  the 
most  part  among  the  ignorant,  many  of 
whom  were  imaware  of  the  nature  of 
their  infection. 

•nie  spirochete  and  the  gonococcus. 
which  aJb  the  agents  responsible  for 
causing  venereal  diseases,  are  enemies 
of  the  people,  and  they  are  enemies 
which  never  ask  for  an  armistice. 


Is  anybody  foolish  enough  to  think 
that  there  is  any  econwny  involved  when 
we  take  away  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  the  money  it  needs  to  keep  up 
the  fight  against  these  enemies? 

TUBXBC0LO8IS 

Now.  let  us  consider  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  tuberculosis. 

The  original  budget  proposed  a  re- 
duction of  about  $600,000  in  this  appro- 
priation. The  economizers  of  the  new 
administration  asked  that  tliis  original 
proposal  be  pulled  down  to  a  figure  which 
Is  $2,500,000  less  than  the  1953  appro- 
priation. Much  to  my  surprise,  the  econ- 
omizers in  the  committee  could  not  find 
an  excuse  for  making  any  additional 
cuts. 

But.  what  is  going  to  happen  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  two  and  one-half  million 
reduction?  For  one  thing,  the  States 
are  going  to  have  $1,300,000  less  for 
their  tuberciUosis-control  programs. 
Obviously,  this  is  going  to  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  case  finding,  clinics, 
nursing  services,  and  laboratory  diag- 
nostic services. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  going  to 
have  $1,200,000  less  to  spend  on  tuber- 
culosis research,  and  on  the  program 
which  has  been  conspicuously  successful 
in  finding  unknown  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  large  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case- 
finding  program  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  be  completely  wiped  out. 
And  let  me  remind  you.  gentlemen,  that 
over  40  percent  of  the  tuberculosis  is  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  no 
city  can  afford  to  buy  the  expensive 
X-ray  equipment  which  is  necessary  to 
cover  its  entire  population  in  a  concen- 
trated campaign,  for  it  would  not  have 
any  immediate  future  use  for  more  than 
a  sixth  of  the  equipment. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  is  an  enemy  of 
our  people.  By  this  cut,  we  are  going 
to  withdraw  our  efforts  to  destroy  the 
enemy,  and  turn  it  loose  to  prey  on  our 
population. 

Is  tills  economy? 

CKMXEAI.  HBALTH  SMMVICtS 

In  the  appropriation  used  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  assist  the  States  in 
their  general  health  services,  not  even 
the  economizers  of  the  new  administra- 
tion were  shortsighted  enough  to  pro- 
pose a  reduction  below  the  1953  appro- 
priation. But  the  committee  proceeded 
to  slash,  off  $3  million. 

What  is  going  to  happen? 

The  States  are  going  to  have  to  fire 
several  hundred  people  who  are  working 
In  the  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments. These  departments  are  the 
framework  aroxmd  which  the  whole 
health  programs  of  the  States  and  local 
comm\uuties  are  built.  Is  this  Congress 
going  to  say  to  the  people  that  they  will 
have  to  curtail  their  Immunization  pro- 
grams, their  public-health  nursing  serv- 
ices, their  inspection  of  milk,  restau- 
rants, and  even  such  elementary  services 
as  water  purification?  Well,  that  is  what 
we  are  saying  when  we  vote  for  the 
amount  carried  in  the  bilL 

Is  this  economy? 


coirrBOL  or  oomicttivicabls  otsuu 

Another  field  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  conspicuously  success- 


fulis  in  the  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases. Malaria  and  tjrphus,  for  example, 
have  been  nearly  eliminated  as  a  result 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  States.  But, 
again  we  find  that  a  program  which  is 
getting  spectacular  results  is  hit  hard  by 
the  economizers.  The  bill  carries  $5  mil- 
lion, which  is  $900,000  below  the  1953  ap- 
propriation. How  can  we  expect  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  assist  the  States 
to  control  epidemics,  and  to  solve  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  dealt  with  ade- 
quately by  the  States  because  of  their 
scope  and  complexity? 

Within  a  few  months,  every  mother  in 
the  country  will  suffer  her  yearly  anxie- 
ties that  the  dread  hand  of  infantile 
paralysis  will  strike  her  children.  We 
are  very  hopeful  that  we  will  soon  have 
effective  controls  for  this  dread  disease. 
I  think  it  would  be  irresponsible  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  at  this  time 
to  reduce  this  appropriation,  when  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  engaged  on  field 
studies,  seeking  to  find  out  how  the  dis- 
ease spreads  in  a  community,  and  Is 
making  a  great  contribution  to  the  ef- 
forts which  are  now  being  made  to  de- 
velop an  effective  immunizing  agent. 

SMCUrXSBINOj  SAMrrATIOM.  AMD  IKDUSTaXAI. 

HTomn 

One  of  the  basic  health  servioes  in  our 
country  is  that  of  sanitation,  and  one  of . 
the  most  critical  areas  In  the  sanitation 
field  is  that  of  water  pollution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  water  resources  are 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  critical  com- 
modities. Water  is  so  scarce  that  unless 
feasible  means  can  be  found  for  using 
water  over  and  over  again,  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  in  many 
areas  cannot  be  expanded.  Public  wa- 
ter supplies  are  now  at  a  critical  p<^t  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Pollution  is  making  many  streams  virtu- 
ally unfit  for  even  the  most  essential 
uses. 

Make  no  mistake,  gentlemen,  we  ought 
to  be  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  research 
in  the  field  of  water  pollution  and  water 
purification.  Anybody  knows  that  there 
are  few  streams  which  are  confined  to  a 
single  State.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  a 
Job  which  the  Federal  Government  must 
imdertake.  Water  pollution  and  purifica- 
tion is  but  one  of  the  many  basic  sanita- 
tion and  engineering  activities  which  are 
carried  on  imder  the  appropriation  ''Ed^ 
gineei-ing,  sanitation,  and  industrial^ 
hygiene."  I  use  it  merely  as  an  example 
of  what  the  bill  proposes  to  do  to  these 
vital  services.  The  committee  has  pro- 
posed that  we  appropriate  $700,000  less 
than  was  available  in  1953.  The  finding 
of  a  better  way  to  make  polluted  water 
fit  for  human  consumption  would  save 
our  cities  and  municipalities  several  hun- 
dred times  $700,000. 

Is  this  economy?    . 

FOBBGH  QUAmaimm  - 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  td  the 
committee  report  and  the  House  bill  on 
the  appropriation  for  the  Foreign  Quar- 
antine Service.  It  is  pr<^)osed  to  reduce 
this  appropriation  by  $165,000.  Do  the 
Members  of  the  House  realize  that  this  is 
the  service  which  seeks  to  prevent  the 
Introduction  of  epidemic  diseases  into 
the  country,  and  a  service  already  spread 
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80  thin  that  health  authorities  in  many 
of  our  seacoast  cities  are  apprehensive? 

To  meet  thia  reductioa  in  the  estimate, 
the  Public  Health  Service  will  have  to 
reduce  personnel  even  further.  And  re- 
member, the  personnel  involved  win  be 
the  doctors  and  technicians  who  exam- 
ine foreigners  bound  for  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  reduction  in  medi- 
cal examinations  made  abroad  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  immigrants 
will  arrive  on  our  shores  with  diseases 
such  as  mental  illness,  as  tuberculosis 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  These 
people  will  be  detained  here  by  the  immi- 
gration authorities,  and  eventually  de- 
ported. It  costs  a  whole  lot  less  to  find 
the  cases  abroad  than  it  does  to  deport 
them  after  they  arrive. 

Is  this  economy? 

f^t^MM  AMD  BCPBHSXS.  POBLIC  RXAX.TH  BBBVICB 

And.  finally.  I  refer  to  the  reduction  of 
$270,000  in  the  appropriation  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Public  Health  Service." 
which  is  the  appropriation  to  finance  the 
OfBce  of  the  Surgeon  General.  It  is  this 
appropriation  which  also  furnishes  cen- 
tral administrative  services  without 
which  the  Public  Health  Service  could 
not  function. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the 
Public  Health  Service's  record  is  one  of 
accomplishments  in  all  of  the  activities 
which  Congress  has  made  it  responsible 
for. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  places 
upon  the  Surgeon  General  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operations  of  the 
Service.  In  the  reorganization  plan 
which  the  President  recently  sent  to  Con- 
gress, he  was  careful  to  include  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  none  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  of  the  Surgeon 
General  was  to  be  curtailed  or  in  any 
way  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  new 
Department. 

The  Surgeon  General  is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  conscientious  men  in  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
anyone  would  think  for  a  moment  that 
he  would  U^rate  in  his  own  office  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  extravagance.  But 
that  is  what  is  implied  in  this  reduction. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  reduction  is  going 
to  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  many 
operating  programs  that  get  central  serv- 
ices from  this  appropriation.  I  know 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  has  had 
these  services  under  almost  constant  re- 
view, and  on  its  own  initiative  has  ac- 
complished substantial  savings,  partic- 
ularly in  personnel  and  fiscal  operations. 

It  is  about  time  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress woke  up  to  the  fact  tliat  the  econ- 
omizers are  on  the  way  to  wrecking  a 
service  which  is  vital  to  the  people.  It 
has  already  saved  the  people  millions  of 
dollars  through  its  efforts  in  finding  the 
cause  and  preventing  the  spread  of  many 
diseases.  If  adequately  supported,  it  will 
be  able  to  save  many  millions  of  dollars 
more. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture  to  help  the  fanners  of  the 
country  in  their  problems.  That  re- 
minds me  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  that  the  bams  are  the  finest  build- 
ings on  many  a  farm.  When  I  see  that 
I  always  think  that  such  a  farmer  cares 
more  for  his  cattle  than  he  does  for  his 


family.  If  oar  action  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  agriculture  is  any  indication, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  also  thinks 
more  of  animals  than  it  does  of  h"ip?hnff 


qtiences  •  •  •  of  any  faUures  to  prorlde  the 
requirements  considered  essential. 

"We  may  be  gambling  today  with  all  that 
Is  precious,  with  human  lives  and  spiritual 
principles,  as  well  as  with  earthly  treasures," 
Bldgway  said. 


Ganblbf  Witk  AU  That  Is  Predou 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&CAREB 

or 

HON.  GUT  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  BCr.  President,  the 
NATO  Supreme  Commander,  General 
Ridgway,  qwke  May  20  at  a  dinner  in 
New  Yoik  given  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  NATO.  His  speech  reinforces  the 
impression  many  of  us  have  had  that 
the  decisions  to  cut  back  and  slow  down 
the  l^ATO  defense  buildup  are  not  dic- 
tated by  any  sign  of  weakening  of  the 
Soviet  threat  but  on  the  contrary  by  po- 
litical considerations  involving  campaign 
promises  to  balance  the  United  States 
budget  and  lower  American  taxes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle reporting  General  Ridgway's  im- 
portant speech,  which  appeared  in  \ihB 
Washington  Post  recently,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooks. 
as  follows: 
OnrxKAL  RnwwAT  XJmata  Buiora  To  Rxma 


Smw  Tobk.  May  21.— Oeneral  Matthew  B. 
aidgway  warned  tonight  that  Western  Bu- 
ropeli  defenses  are  very  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  Russian  menace  and  called  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  powers  to  quicken,  not 
slacken  their  rearmament  pace. 

Bldgway,  who  Is  scheduled  to  step  down 
next  month  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
In  Europe  to  become  Army  Chief  ot  Staff, 
sharply  questioned  the  wisdom  of  recent  de- 
cisions to  stretch  out  the  European  defense 
program. 

"We  are  today  far  from  that  defensive  ca- 
pability which  will  permit  complacency  or 
relaxation,"  he  said  In  an  address  to  the 
American  CouncU  on  NATO  which  was  car- 
ried by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  radio 
network. 

"We  stand  In  Just  as  great  peril  as  ever  we 
stood  before.  While  our  strength  has  in- 
creased, BO  too  has  that  of  our  potential  ad- 
versary, and  the  discrepancy  remains  greater 
than  could  be  overcome  within  the  Imme- 
mlate  futiu-e  unless  we  continue  to  nxake 
great  efforts." 

Ridgway's  speech  clearly  aimed  at  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  NATO  ministers  in  Paris 
to  scale  down  the  Eviropean  arms  program 
to  a  point  where  It  could  be  siistained  over 
a  long  period  without  risking  economic 
bankruptcy. 

That  decision  was  in  line  with  this  coun- 
try's determination  to  reduce  military  and 
other  spending  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a 
stable  dollar,  balance  the  budget  and  eventu- 
ally reduce  taxes. 

Ridgway  emphasised  that  civilian  officials 
have  the  req>onsibility  for  setting  military 
goals  after  taking  both  economic  and  mUl- 
tary  factors  into  account.  Once  these  de- 
cisions are  made,  he  said,  it  is  the  duty  of 
military  commanders  to  accept  them  with 
complete  loyalty. 

But  he  also  said  military  commanders 
would  be  derelict  tn  their  duty  if  they  also 
did    not    point    out    the    military    conse- 


Tbc  Esscaee  af  Dae  Precest 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLET  M.  KILGORE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBM  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  aSk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsomu>  an  impor- 
tant and  eloquent  address  by  Mr.  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  before  the  American 
Law  Institute,  tn  Washington.  D.  C.  cm 
May  20. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

This  is  an  honored  place  yon  have  given  m« 
on  your  program.  niustrlouB  speakers  have 
occupied  it  In  years  gone  by.  indoding  the 
late  beloved  Chief  Justice,  Charles  Evans 
Sughes.  The  years  that  have  unrolled  while 
this  institute  has  fimetloned  have  tatiught 
new  and  perplexing  problems  to  the  bar  and 
the  bench.  The  sear^  for  new  solutions 
within  the  framework  of  our  constitutional 
BfMtem  still  goes  on.  The  Institute  has 
helped  In  that  cause.  It  has  made  us  all 
more  acutely  conscious  of  our  past;  it  has 
emphasised  the  value  of  stare  decisis;  it 
has  given  the  bar  and  the  bench  new  in- 
sight into  the  glories  of  our  inheritance. 

About  10  years  ago  the  so-called  new  Su- 
preme Court  was  busy  reexamining  such 
gloss  as  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart  (347  U.  S. 
251)  and  Tyson  dt  Bro.  v.  Banton  (273  U.  S. 
418)  had  placed  on  the  Constitution.  At  the 
end  of  a  term  during  which  a  number  of 
cases  of  that  vintage  had  been  overruled  I 
visited  a  small  town  in  Oregon  on  a  fishing 
trip.  I  stopped  by  the  courthouse  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  State  court  judge.  He 
called  in  the  members  of  the  bar — six  in 
number — and  we  had  a  delightful  tea  In  his 
chambers.  We  explored  many  topics  in  our 
conversation  from  dry-fly  fishing  to  stare 
decisis.  Finally,  near  the  end.  there  was  a 
long  pause  when  a  lean  country  lawyer  spoka 
up: 

"May  I  put  a  professional  question?"  he 
asked. 

"Certainly,"  I  replied. 

"Then  tell  me  this,"  he  said.  "Are  you 
fellows  fixln'  to  ovemxle  the  rule  in  Shelley's 
case?" 

I  do  not  come  here  to  urge  the  Institute  to 
launch  a  pn^ram  as  revolutionary  as  that 
one  would  be.  But  I  do  come  to  commend 
to  the  bar  an  educational  program — a  cru- 
sade, If  you  please — on  procedure.  By  pro- 
oediire  I  do  not  mean  the  narrow  technical 
conception  which  we  associate  with  plead- 
ings. Rather,  I  mean  the  essence  of  due 
process,  the  curbs  and  restraints  which 
Anglo-American  experience  has  produced  to 
prevent  a  man's  life,  liberty,  or  property 
from  being  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  branch 
of  government  or  of  one  of  its  ofBclals. 

History  shows  that  governments  bent  oa 
a  crusade,  or  officials  filled  with  ambitions, 
have  usually  been  inclined  to  take  short- 
cuts. The  cause  being  a  noble  one  (for  it 
alwajrs  Is),  the  people  being  filled  with 
alarm  (for  they  usually  are),  the  Govern- 
ment being  motivated  by  worthy  alms  (as  it 
always  professes) .  the  demand  tor  quick  and 
easy  Justice  mounts.    These  ahortouU  are 
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not  as  flagrant  perhaps  as  a  lynching.  But 
the  ends  they  produce  are  cumulative:  and 
IX  they  continue  vmabated,  they  can  silently 
rewrite  even  the  fundamental  lavr  of  the 
Nation. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  the  trial  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  was  held  on  No- 
vember 17,  1803.  It  was  one  of  the  treason 
trials  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  James  seemed  determined  to  sup- 
press the  Catholics.  And  so  plots  were  ap- 
parently hatched  against  him.  One  was  to 
kidnap  the  King  and  by  fear  obtain  from 
him  a  full  toleration  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. Another  was  to  enlist  Spanish  sup- 
port and  place  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the 
throne.  It  was  in  the  latter  conspiracy  that 
Raleigh  was  charged  with  being  Involved. 
RiUeigh  was  suspected  of  having  ample 
grounds  for  Joining  the  plot:  Elizabeth  had 
granted  him  a  monopoly  of  licensing  taverns 
and  retailing  wines  which  James  refused  to 
renew;  and  the  poet  of  captain  of  the  guards 
had  been  taken  from  Raleigh  and  bestowed 
upon  another. 

The  indictment  charged  that  Lord  Cob- 
ham  and  Raleigh  were  the  conspirators. 
Lord  Cobham  was  not  produced  at  the  trial. 
His  examination  before  the  Privy  Council, 
however,  was  introduced  in  evidence.  So 
were  his  letters.  Raleigh,  knowing  that  Cob- 
ham  had  retracted  the  confessions  that  im- 
plicated him,  wanted  Cobham  produced  as 
a  witness.  And  so  Raleigh  said:  "The  proof 
of  the  common  law  is  by  witness  and  Jury: 
let  Cobham  be  here,  let  blm  speak  it.  Call 
my  accuser  before  my  face,  and  I  have  done." 

Raleigh  was  overruled.  Lord  Chief  Jxistlce 
Popham  said,  "This  thing  cannot  be  granted, 
for  then  a  number  of  treasons  shoxild 
flourish." 

Justice  Warburton  added.  "I  marvel.  Sir 
Walter,  that  you  being  of  such  experience 
and  wit,  should  stand  on  this  point;  for  so 
many  horse  stealers  may  escape,  if  they  may 
not  be  condemned  without  witnesses." 

Raleigh  once  more  asked  that  Cobham  be 
produced  to  testify:  "Let  my  accxiser  come 
face  to  face  and  depose.  Were  the  case  but 
for  a  small  copyhold,  you  would  have  wit- 
nesses or  get  proof  to  lead  the  J1U7  to  a 
verdict;  and  I  am  here  for  my  life." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  rxiled  once 
more:  "There  must  not  such  a  gap  be  open 
for  the  destruction  of  the  King,  as  would 
be  if  we  should  grant  this." 

Cobham  was  never  produced  at  the  trial. 
And  Justice  Warburton  was  frank  enough 
to  give  the  reason — that  if  Cobham  were 
called,  he  might  retract  what  he  had  con- 
fessed before  the  Privy  Council. 

A  vims  had  Infected  the  trial  and  put  it 
beyond  salvation.  The  one  witness  called,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Dyer,  testified  to  the 
rankest  form  of  hearsay.  Dyer  swore  he  had 
been  to  the  house  of  an  unnamed  merchant 
in  Lisbon  and  that  he  had  met  there  an  un- 
named  English  gentleman  who  said  James 
would  never  be  crowned  because  "Don 
Raleigh  and  Don  Cobham  will  cut  his  throat 
ere  that  day  come." 

The  Judges  also  strangely  allowed  as  evi- 
dence against  Raleigh  a  deposition  of  one 
Watson  who  said  he  had  heard  Cobham  say 
to  a  third  person,  "There  is  no  way  of  re- 
dress save  only  one,  and  that  Is  to  take  away 
the  King  and  his  cubs,  not  leaving  one  alive." 

The  prosecutor  for  the  Crown,  Lord  Ed- 
ward Coke,  was  by  modem  standards  guilty 
of  gross  misconduct.  His  exchanges  with 
the  accused  would  never  be  tolerated  In  any 
court  in  this  Nation;  they  rank  indeed  with 
the  most  bizarre  activities  of  any  investigat- 
ing ofllcer  we  have  ever  known. 

"CoKx.  Thou  are  the  most  vile  and  exe- 
crable traitor  that  ever  lived. 

"Ralxigh.  You  speak  indiscreetly,  bar- 
t>aro\isly.  and  uncivilly. 

"CoKX.  I  want  words  sufficient  to  express 
thy  viperous  treasons. 


"Rauiob.  I  think  you  want  words,  indeed, 
:  or  you  have  spoken  ohe  thing  half  a  dosen 
imea. 

"CoKK.  Thou  art  an  odious  fellow,  thy 
lame  is  hateful  to  all  the  realm  of  England 
or  thy  pride. 

"Ralkigh.  It  will  go  near  to  prove  a  meas- 
irlng  cast  between  you  and  me.  Ur.  At- 
»rney. 

"CoKB.  Well.  I  will  now  make  It  appear  to 
;he  world,  that  there  never  lived  a  viler  viper 
ipon  the  face  of  the  earth  than  thou." 

It  was  said  that  Coke  made  up  "by  the 
violence  of  his  demeanor  for  the  poverty  of 
His  case."  Certainly  Ralei^jh  was  convicted 
jt  a  capital  offense  in  a  trial  which  was  a 
iham  and  nuxskery.  One  of  the  Judges  was 
Etobert  Cecil,  a  rival  of  Raleigh's  who  sought 
tils  political  destruction.  Raleigh  stood 
ilone  without  any  counsel  to  aid  him,  facing 
the  best  legal  array  the  Crown  could  pro- 
duce. Ideas  of  decency  and  fairness  were 
discarded,  the  Judges  and  the  prosecutor  be- 
came instruments  of  revenge,  not  Justice, 
uid  Raleigh  was  sent  to  his  death  on  a  rec- 
ord which  by  modern  standards  contained 
ao  more  than  a  shred  of  competent  evi- 
[ience. 

As  students  of  those  times  have  pointed 
out.  the  real  trials  took  place  in  the  Privy 
Council  where  the  proceedings  were  secret 
and  where  torture  was  used.  In  the  Jiiry 
trial  that  followed,  there  was  no  power  of  an 
accused  to  call  a  witness,  no  right  to  coun- 
sel. There  was  moreover  no  weighing  of  the 
credibility  of  a  witness,  no  effective  cross- 
examination,  no  confrontation  of  witnesses. 
Cross-examination  was  indeed  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Crown,  used  by  the  prosecutor 
and  the  Judge  to  riddle  the  accu&ed  and  se- 
cure his  conviction.  "The  opinion  of  the 
times,"  Stephens  said,  "seems  to  have  been 
that  if  a  man  came  and  swore  to  anjrthing 
whatever,  he  ought  to  be  believed,  imless  he 
was  directly  contradicted." 

This  was  some  of  the  stuff  behind  the 
clamor  for  a  Bill  or  Rights  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution.  It  was  the 
farcical  trials  of  Raleigh  and  others  that 
brought  into  the  debates  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  reported  by  Elliot,  the  demands  for 
the  guaranties  of  procedural  due  process 
now  contained  in  the  fifth  and  the  sixth 
amendments. 

There  was  experience  closer  to  home  that 
also  made  the  fathers  insistent  that  pro- 
cedural safeguards  be  placed  in  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Special  Covirt  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner sat  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
from  June  to  September  1692,  trying  men 
and  women  for  witchcraft.  The  Judges 
were  lajrmen.  (One  Nathaniel  Saltonstal 
to  his  credit  refused  to  serve.)  The  attorney 
general  was  a  merchant.  No  person  trained 
to  the  law  had  anything  to  do  with  the  court 
or  the  trials.  In  1692.  20  persons  were  tried 
for  witchcraft  and  each  of  them  foimd  guilty. 
Most  of  them  were  hung;  one — an  old  man 
of  80 — was  pressed  to  death. 

The  court  was  sustained  by  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  age.  It  was  a  popular 
trlbimal,  the  trials  being  only  a  form  of 
executing  the  vengeance  of  the  community. 
The  outbreakings  of  the  multitude  that 
crowded  the  trials  took  the  place  of  rules  of 
procedure.  Those  trials  read  pretty  much 
like  the  accounts  of  trials  taking  place  today 
before  the  supreme  people's  courts  in  Red 
China. 

At  the  witch  trials  the  prosecution  called 
a  person  who  gave  "spectral  evidence" — that 
the  accused  had  appeared  to  him  and  caiised 
injury.  The  prosecutor  had  a  list  of  con- 
fessed or  reformed  witches  who  then  took  the 
stand  and  testified  against  the  accxised. 
Then  all  from  the  crowd  who  wanted  to 
testify  against  the  accused  were  heard. 

The  records  of  that  court  illustrate  what 
happens  when  popular  opinion  rather  than 
law  provides  the  standards  under  which  men 
are  tried.  That  was  a  court  freed  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  law.    Judges  and  Jurors 


were  aUowed  to  follow  their  own  Instincts 
and  desires.  There  was  no  restraining  in- 
fluence. The  Judges  and  officers  who  par- 
ticipated were  honest  and  sincere.  But  they 
were  wholly  unflt  to  hold  the  scales  of 
Justice.  They  had  no  familiarity  with  rule* 
of  law  or  procedural  due  process.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  In  1092  such  proceedings 
could  have  been  conducted  in  Massachusetts 
had  there  been  in  existence  a  bar  educated 
in  the  rudiments  of  law.  The  oonscienoe  of 
the  community  soon  caught  up  with  this 
Judicial  extravagance.  In  1693  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  which  superseded  the 
Special  Coiirt  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  hsMl  a 
rec<M'd  mostly  of  acquittals.  And  all  of  the 
persons  convicted  before  it  were  pardoned. 
But  the  records  of  the  witch  trials  left  ugly 
scars  not  soon  forgotten. 

We  have  today  no  exact  parallel  of  the 
treason  trial  of  Raleigh,  no  exact  counter- 
part of  the  witch  trials  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  But  we  have  trials  and  investiga- 
tions which  perpetuate  some  of  the  evils  ef 
Raleigh's  trial  and  of  the  witch  trials.  We 
have  practices  and  procedures  that  impinge 
heavily  on  the  liberties  of  th?  citizens.  Ws 
deprive  men  of  Jobs  and  destroy  their  repu- 
tations with  practices  as  callous  as  those 
involved  in  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh; 
and  we  traffic  in  hysteria  almost  as  acute 
as  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  witch 
trials.  Who  is  there  who  does  not  cherish 
his  reputation,  his  professional  stattire.  his 
honor  as  much  as  life  itself?  What  greater 
inroad  on  liberty  can  there  be  than  an  of- 
flclal  condemnation  of  a  man  without  dus 
process?  There  are  three  aspects  of  this 
problem : 

First.  During  the  14  years  I  have  sat  on 
the  Supreme  Court  I  have  seen  many  records 
of  criminal  trials.  During  that  time  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  quality  of  prosecutors 
has  markedly  declined.  I  speak  only  In 
terms  of  the  average,  realizing  full  well  that 
many  prosecutors  have  adhered  faithfully  to 
our  finest  traditions.  But  in  some  cases  it 
seemed  that  the  prosecutors  were  resorting 
to  modern  witchcraft,  confusing  the  "in- 
ternal and  external  aspects  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat" — to  use  the  recent  words  of  Am- 
bassador George  F.  Kennan — in  an  effort  to 
get  the  specter  into  the  Jiu^  room.  Some- 
times they  almost  seemed  to  emulate  ths 
example  of  Coke  In  Raleigh's  trial.  Some- 
times they  treated  the  courtroom  not  as  a 
place  of  dignity,  detached  from  the  commu- 
nity, but  as  a  place  to  unleash  the  fury  of 
public  passion.  And  in  that  project  the  press 
has  played  a  part.  It  has  pumped  into  ths 
Jury  room  hearsay,  confessions,  theories.  an4 
influence  which  If  done  In  the  coxirtroom 
would  result  in  mistrials.  Yet  district 
Judges  I  know  feel  that  the  effect  on  the  end 
product  of  the  proceedings  was  probably  as 
fatal  as  If  they  themselves  had  sanctioned 
the  barrage  of  propaganda  and  allowed  it 
to  Infect  the  trials. 

Second.  We  have  built  in  this  country  a 
vast  network  of  wiretappers  and  eavesdrop- 
pers. In  New  York  City  alone  there  were 
in  1952  at  least  58.000  permits  issued  to  tap 
wires,  a  practice  which  in  sturdier  days  a 
great  Olympian.  Mr.  Jxistice  Holmes,  con- 
demned as  "dirty  btisiness."  By  1949  ths 
New  York  Times  reported  that  so  many  wires 
were  being  tapped  that  officials  hardly  dared 
speak  a  confidence  over  the  telephone. 

Third.  We  allow  important  charges  to  be 
proved  against  a  person  in  administrative 
proceedings  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
whose  Identity  and,  therefore,  whose  preju- 
dices ase  never  known  to  the  Government  or 
to  the  accused.  Some  of  these  cases  involve 
proceedings  against  persons  deemed  "sub- 
versive" or  poor  security  risks  and  therefore 
not  eligible  for  employment  with  the  Gov- 
enunent.  Others  implicate  outsiders  who 
must  face  the  rigors  of  administrative  hear- 
ings in  order  to  have  their  rlghta  or  status 
determined.  These  too  are  denied  knowl- 
edge of  the  Identity  of  the  persons  who 
aoc%ise  them. 
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Ab  •  racult  tbe  eloak  of  anonymity  la 
thrown  over  a  growing  underground  of  In- 
formers. As  that  secrecy  mounts,  the  reli- 
ability of  the  Information  obtained  must 
neceasarlly  decline.  One  who  is  not  put  to 
the  test  of  an  oath,  one  who  need  not  face 
his  Tletlm  with  the  charge,  one  who  need  not 
suffer  the  torment  of  cross-examination  can 
become  quick  and  reckless  with  his  whispered 
accusations.  The  consequences  are  not  only 
disastrous  to  the  individual;  they  reflect 
upon  the  trlbimals  which  administer  the 
system.  Just  as  Raleigh's  trial  reflected  on 
the  prosecutor  and  the  Judges. 

Necessity  Is  advanced  as  the  reason  for 
this  piractlce — that  there  would  be  no  In- 
formers If  their  Identity  were  disclosed,  that 
If  facts  are  to  be  dlsoorered,  the  sources  of 
the  Information  mtist  be  protected.  That  is 
always  the  Justification  of  the  police.  It 
was  the  time-honored  exctise  of  monarchs. 
That  was  the  phlloeophy  of  Justice  Warbur- 
ton  in  Raleigh's  trial:  "for  so  many  horse- 
stealers may  escape.  If  they  may  not  be  con- 
demned without  witnesses."  That.  I  submit. 
Is  a  philosophy  repellent  to  o\ir  traditions. 
I  know  that  the  ctirrent  of  decisions  in  the 
State  and  Federal  cour:»  is  opposed  to  the 
position  I  take.  But  I  speak.  X  think,  the 
conscience  of  the  law  when  I  say  the  prac- 
tice should  be  condemned. 

Today  fear  eats  away  at  the  hearts  of  men, 
until  even  old  neighbors  sxispect  one  another. 
Alarms  are  sounded,  anxieties  are  traded 
upon  until  a  community  does  not  know  what 
to  believe  or  whom  to  trust.  There  Is.  of 
course  a  real  basis  for  a  feeling  of  Insecu- 
rity In  the  world  today.  A  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness pervades  every  Kuropean  country,  every 
Asian  vUlage  I  have  visited.  And  that  Inse- 
curity is  present  In  this  coimtry,  too.  The 
threat  to  the  Independence  of  nations  as  the 
result  of  Soviet  imperialism  is  real  and  im- 
minent. But  responsible  people  In  dealing 
with  our  domestic  problems  do  not  trade  on 
that  fear.  They  realise  that  the  greatest 
peril  to  a  people  would  come  shoidd  the 
administrative  agencies,  the  bureaucrats, 
the  courts,  the  Judges,  and  the  procedure 
under  which  government  operates  ever  be- 
come mere  creatures  of  the  popular  wllL 
Then  hysteria  and  passion  take  over. 

Those  trained  in  the  law  know  that  w« 
need  not  give  up  due  process  of  law  in  order 
to  save  ourselves  from  Internal  dangers,  any 
more  than  we  need  submit  prisoners  to 
the  ra<ik  or  to  other  forms  of  tortiire  In 
order  to  solve  crimes.  We  have  the  means 
and  the  abUity  to  protect  oxvselves  by  fair 
standards  of  iKtJcediire.  There  Is  deq;>alr 
only  when  we  turn  to  toUlltarlaa  tech- 
niques to  defeat  totalitarian  forces. 

Institutions  do  not  arise,  full  grown. 
They  are  built  gradually  through  the  prac- 
tices and  attitudes  of  men.  The  evolution 
of  the  Bouse  of  Commons  in  Bpgland  la 
the  product  of  a  long  succession  of  claims 
against  the  king,  some  acquired  tentatively, 
then  rejected,  only  to  be  reacquired.  Bven- 
tually,  the  way  of  doing  things  by  and  be- 
fore the  House  oC  Commons  acquired  the 
force  of  law.  A  long  series  <a  incidents 
and  expedients  in  a  frequently  recurring 
pattern  over  a  period  of  eight  centuries  re- 
sulted in  a  permanent  institution. 

Administrative  law  and  practice,  the  man- 
ner of  criminal  and  civil  trials,  the  Jvaj 
system,  the  conduct  of  prosecutors,  the 
relation  of  the  press  to  trials,  the  decorum 
of  the  Judges,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
courtrooms — these  too  are  products  of  ex- 
perience. Our  finest  legal  traditions  are 
Indeed  the  product  of  the  rejection  of  prac- 
tices giving  rise  to  abuse  and  the  repetition 
of  procedures  found  to  be  congenial  with  Jus- 
tice. Those  at  us  who  are  custodians  of 
the  law,  sworn  to  uphold  constitutional  tra- 
ditions in  our  daily  work,  have  a  special 
responsibility.    We  have  the  duty  to  see  to 


It  that  the  recurring  eplaodsa  and  expedients 
by  which  dominant  influences  exploit  mis- 
trust and  intolerance  do  not  become  the  ac- 
cepted pattern. 

The  press  will  commonly  reflect  (or  even 
try  to  create)  the  view  that  the  end  Justifles 
the  means.  Those  of  us  dedicated  to  the 
law  must  stand  before  those  galea.  Calm. 
dispassionate,  and  disinterested  Judgment  is 
of  course  the  first  requirement.  But  this  can 
be  had  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  decorum 
and  under  rules  of  procedure  that  keep  every 
trace  ot  the  mob  from  the  courtroom  and 
reflect  an  innate  respect  for  the  rights  of 
man.  As  lir.  Justice  Brandeis  once  wrote, 
"insistence  upon  procedural  regularity"  has 
been  a  powerful  influence  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  liberty. 

The  eclipse  of  Spanish  learning  and  llter- 
atvire  after  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  Inquisition  and  the  vast 
schemes  of  censorship  that  followed  in  its 
wake.  America  does  not  stand  in  risk  of  any 
such  eclipse.  But  we  do  need  desperately 
to  become  associated,  the  world  around, 
with  ideas  of  freedom  if  we  are  to  win  the 
battle  for  men's  hearts. 

America,  seen  from  abroad,  seems  alarmed, 
confused,  and  intolerant.  The  reasons  are 
manifold.  One  Important  cause  Is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  in  the  Interests  of  security  to 
take  short  cuts,  to  disregard  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  to  sponsor  the  cause  of  intol- 
erance, and  to  adopt  more  and  more  the  tac- 
tics ot  the  world  forces  we  oppose.  These 
practices  and  attitudes  may  go  vnnoticed 
here:  but  they  make  headlines  in  Asia. 
They  are  a  powerful  Voice  of  America,  more 
powerful  Indeed  than  any  program  we  can 
produce  for  radio  broadcast.  They  have 
helped  lose  for  America  the  commanding 
position  of  moral  leadership  which  we  bad 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Last  year  I  visited  Biirma,  torn  by  civil 
war  for  the  last  5  years.  For  3  years  begin- 
ning in  1948  (when  Burma  received  her  in- 
dependence) the  Commiinists  actually  held 
nearly  half  of  the  provinces  and  adminis- 
tered the  provincial  governments.  That  con- 
dition has  greatly  changed;  and  the  central 
government  is  now  in  control  of  most  of  the 
nation.  I  visited  coxirts  and  talked  with 
lawyers  and  Judges  both  north  and  south. 
The  writ  of  habeas  corptis  was  flourishing 
and  respected.  Trials  were  conducted  with 
dignity  and  decorum.  A  much  higher  stand- 
ard governs  the  admission  of  confessions  in 
criminal  trials  in  Burma  than  in  any  court 
in  the  United  States. 

I  saw  Malaya  under  siege.  Up  in  central 
Ifalaya  at  Ipoh,  the  capital  of  Perak,  I  saw 
criminal  trials.  The  accused  were  desper- 
ate guerrillas  dedicated  to  the  Communist 
cause.  Yet  the  court  assigned  each  one  a 
lawyer  for  his  defense.  The  bar  of  Ipoh — 
some  30  In  nmnber — ^was  doing  valiant  worlc 
Lawyers  were  assigned  in  rotation;  and  their 
defenses  did  credit  to  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  bar.  The  courtrooms  at  Ipoh  were 
quiet,  majestic  places,  niled  over  by  stem 
but  fair-minded  Judges.  This  was  in  the 
heart  of  Jungle  land  where  armed  Commu- 
nists worked  night  and  day  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare to  destroy  the  government.  But  there 
was  no  hysteria,  no  atmosphere  of  passion, 
no  photographers,  no  pressure  of  the  press 
demanding  convictions.  And  the  prosecutor 
was  a  quiet,  fearless  man  of  dignity. 

Those  experiences  brought,  of  course,  a 
swelling  pride  In  my  heart  at  the  glories 
of  due  process  transplanted  by  the  British 
in  Asia.  But  what  I  saw  has  greater  sig- 
nificance. Burma  is  winning  her  battle  for 
Burmese  hearts  and  minds  and  Malaya  is 
turning  the  tide  against  communism  by  tha 
use  of  more  than  military  tactics.  Due 
process,  as  well  as  bullets,  helps  win  those 
wars  against  communism. 

A  procedure  that  respects  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual  and  that  gives  him 
full  Justice  in  his  relations  with  his  govern- 


ment eommamis  men's  loyalties  even  against 
the  Communist  forces  that  masquerade  be- 
hind slogans  of  brotherhood  and  equality. 
Respect  for  that  procedure  In  this  country 
will  help  keep  tis  true  to  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  tolerance  which  up  to  the  end  oC 
World  War  n  made  America  foremost  In  the 
hearts  ot  people  the  world  over. 

That  is  the  crusade  I  conunend  to  the  bar. 
The  stakes  are  important,  tat  the  freedoms 
that  are  invcdved  in  the  present  world  con- 
flict are  in  final  analysis  mostly  siuimed  up 
in  the  concept  of  due  process  as  we  have 
come  to  know  it. 


Mca  of  Ibfly  Natiou  Ask  Freer  Trade, 
MoDejr  FWw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  xxxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRSSSNTA,TIVE8 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 


Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  slogan.  'Trade,  not  aid."  is  bring- 
ing forth  more  and  more  discussion 
among  the  American  people  and  is  one 
ot  the  approaches  to  the  trade  problem 
which  will  be  discussed  by  Congress  be- 
fore any  new  trade  act  is  passed. 

President  Eisenhower  has  aready  gone 
on  record  as  asking  for  an  extension 
of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
moits  Act  for  1  year  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  full  and  complete  study  of  our 
trade  and  tariffs  problem. 

Mr.  Robert  Vemderpoel,  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  in  his 
column  of  May  22  contributed  some 
timely  thinking  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Vanderpoel's  column  Is  as  follows: 

Mkm  or  Makt  Nanoirs  Aas  Faxot  Taao*, 
MoMKT  Flow 

(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel) 

The  Intomational  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Is  h^ld'ig  its  14th  congress  in  Vienna  this 
week.  There  have  been  qplrited  discussions 
of  a  great  many  subjects  and  considerable 
agreement  as  to  goals  and  economic  p>ollcles 
that  should  prevail  for  a  better  world.  Why 
then  is  it  so  dllBcult  to  make  headway? 

For  example,  it  was  sgreed  that  monetary 
converUblllty  is  highly  desirable.  In  fact, 
the  delegates  indicated  that  '  econcnnlc  re- 
covery is  practically  synonymous  with  the 
reestablishment  of  freely  convertible  cur- 
rencies." 

What  is  holding  us  back?  It  is  mainly 
the  same  problem  that  has  been  emphasized 
so  frequently  in  this  column — lack  of  bal- 
ance between  nations.  Unless  the  move- 
ment of  goods  and  services  between  countries 
results  in  an  approximate  balance,  free  con- 
version of  ctirrencles  is  Impossible. 

Th\is,  the  problem  Is  not  one  of  conversion 
but  how  this  balance  can  be  attained.  Here 
all  sorts  of  other  problems  enter  the  picture, 
involving  the  balancing  of  bud^«ts,  the  con- 
trdl  of  inflation,  the  lowerlni  of  tariff  bar- 
riers and  the  faeUltating  of  intematlonai 
movement  of  goods. 

Free  convertibility  of  eurrencles  is  obvi- 
ously Imposslbte  when  a  oountey's  money 
lacks  stability.  Greece  for  example.  Just  re- 
cently slashed  the  value  of  Its  money  in 
half.  Bolivia  only  this  week  earved  more 
than  two- thirds  from  the  value  of  the  boliv- 
iano. France,  according  to  aU  reports.  Is 
preparing  once  again  to  revalue  the  frano 
downward.    Such   developments    invariably 
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follow  unbalanced  budgets  and  the  creation 
<tf  an  excess  amount  of  money. 

OOIXAB  VALUS  CUT  IM  HAUP 

The  United  States  has  suffered  less  than 
most  countries  through  shrinkage  of  its  cur- 
rency. Nevertheless,  today's  dollar  has 
shrunk  to  about  one-half  of  Its  prewar  value 
and  would  probably  be  even  lower  were  It  not 
for  the  unexcelled  productivity  of  American 
Izulustry  and  the  almost  bllnU  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  country  and  its 
money. 

Certainly  we  have  had  little  success  in  bal- 
ancing our  own  budget.  Moreover,  we  have 
permitted  an  expansion  of  privat-)  credit  to 
attain  recordbreaklng  proportions,  adding 
to  the  inhCTent  inflationary  pressures. 

This  country  must  be  criticized  even  more 
because  of  its  overwhelming  contribution  to 
the  imbalance  of  trade.  For  35  years  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  face  up  to  this 
problem.  It  had  three  choices:  (1)  To  im- 
port more;  (2)  to  export  less;  (3)  a  combi- 
nation of  more  imports  and  less  exports. 

Instead,  it  has  done  very  little  to  encour- 
age im;)orts.  The  reciprocal  trade  program 
helped  but  it  facilitated  exports  as  well  as 
Imptxts  and  thus  contributed  liUle  toward 
creating  a  balance.  Not  only  did  we  place 
no  restrictions  in  the  way  of  exports  but  we 
actually  did  everything  in  our  power  to 
stimulate  more  and  more  shipments  abroad. 

OTRXBS  mXST  SHABX  ULAMX 

Of  ooiirse,  this  country  is  not  alone  to 
blame.  Many  other  nations  could  have  in- 
creased their  production  tor  both  the  home 
and  foreign  markets,  thus  contributing  to- 
ward a  better  balance  if  their  peoples  had 
recognized  the  necessity  for  harder  work  and 
greater  efficiency.  Inflation  in  many  coun- 
tries was  the  deliberate  choice  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  program  of  more  work,  resting  on  a 
foundation  of  soxuid  economics. 

Another  problem  that  is  coming  in  for 
considerable  discussions  during  the  Vienna 
sessions  has  been  the  East-West  trade. 
There  have  been  many  in  the  United  States 
who  have  been  very  critical  of  the  manner 
In  which  other  countries  have  continued  to 
trade  with  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Warren  Lee  Plerson.  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  declared  that  it 
was  up  to  the  Western  World  to  examine  its 
policies  on  this  subject  and  either  to  permit 
trade  with  the  East  at  least  in  certain  areas 
or  supply  substitute  markets  for  those  coim- 
tries  deprived  of  their  former  eastern 
markets. 

It  obviously  does  not  make  sense  to  the 
Japanese  to  tell  them  they  should  not  trade 
with  Red  China  and  at  the  same  time  close 
our  markets  to  their  goods.  They  answer: 
"What  do  you  expect  us  to  do,  curl  up  and 
die?     We  must  trade  in  order  to  live." 

What  should  be  our  answer?  What  will 
be  the  answer  of  our  Congress? 

SBOTTU)  SRP  FOBTH  BOLOLT 

"This  country  can  and  should  step  forth 
boldly  and  lead  the  free  world  toward  freer 
trade"  (Henry  Ford  H). 


Dcclne  of  Amtnetm  Iniaence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

oriowA 

IN  THE  8SNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  In 
«ie  Washington  Post  of  May  21.  1953. 
Walter  Lippmann,  who  Just  returned 
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from  a  visit  to  Europe,  wrote  In  his 
column.  Today  and  Tomorrow,  his  con- 
clusion that  "American  influence  is  de- 
clining precipitously  as  the  Eisenhower 
administration  dlsplajrs  its  weakness  and 
its  indecision."  He  mentions  specifically 
"the  loss  of  confidence  and  respect  which 
has  developed  among  those  very  people 
in  Exirope  who  wish  most  to  believe  in 
the  United  States  and  to  work  with  it." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TOOAT    AND    TOMOBSOW 

(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
DKMocKACT  ot  oisoam 
After  a  year  of  our  own  election  campaign 
and  the  labor  pains  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration which  is  still  trying  to  be  born, 
I  was  no  doubt  especially  sensitive  to  the 
constitutional  disorder  in  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Continent.  But  after 
going  to  Rome,  to  Bonn,  and  to  Paris  there 
was  no  denying,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  for 
the  time  being  the  essential  preoccupation 
of  the  Western  World  Is  whether,  when,  and 
how  the  leading  free  nations  can  achieve  ef- 
fective governments.  UntU  then  the  dls- 
cTission  of  the  great  issues,  the  taking  of 
decisions,'  the  making  of  policies  mtist  be 
largely  an  academic  exercise.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain  only,  the  leading 
countries  of  the  West  are  in  the  grip  of  a 
constitutional  struggle. 

For  that  reason  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  the  critical  question  which  the  Chxirch- 
111  speech  has  raised  is  whether  the  men  have 
been  elected,  or  can  be  foxmd.  who  could 
speak  with  sufficient  authority  to  confer 
and  negotiate  on  any  great  matter.  The 
underlying  assimiptlon  of  the  Churchill 
speech  is  that  there  exist  in  the  leading 
countries  representatives  who  could,  if  they 
thought  it  wise  and  if  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  it,  confer  and  negotiate.  This  as- 
simiptlon is  not  now  valid  in  at  least  tour 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  West.  The 
democratic  process  by  which  the  voters  con- 
sent to  the  formation  of  a  government  that 
can  govern  is  laboring  under  grave  diffi- 
culties. They  are  so  grave  that  they  can  be 
described  soberly  as  a  constitutional  crisis. 

Until  this  crisis  is  overcome,  we  shall  feel 

as  in  fact  multitudes  do  feel— how  dim  and 
feeble  is  the  light  and  leading  of  govern- 
ments and  how  strong  are  the  blind  brute 
forces  of  time  and  change. 

Bight  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
World  War  ended  and,  for  better  or  worse, 
a  new  era  is  upon  us  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  time  marches  on.  The  governments 
formed  diulng  and  immediately  after  the 
war  are  all  being  replaced— by  elections,  by 
retirement  and  superannuation,  and  by 
death.  The  imderlylng  forces  of  time  and 
change  work  in  all  societies  and  on  both 
lid-s  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  not  a  mean- 
ingless coincidence  that  the  term  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  America  and  of  the 
Stalinist  regime  in  the  U.  8.  S.  B.  ended 
fct  about  the  same  time.  Both  belonged  to 
the  generation  which  governed  before  and 
luring  and  immediately  after  the  World  War. 
What  is  more,  there  are  changes  in  the 
making  in  Germany.  France,  and  Italy  be- 
»use  the  new  political  generation  is  knock- 
ng  on  the  door.  The  common,  underlying, 
ind  controlling  element  in  all  these  develop- 
nents  is.  as  we  heard  last  stunmer.  that  It 
:  8  time  for  a  change.  This,  besides  being  a 
Republican  campaign  slogan,  is  also  a  law 
( If  nature. 


But  this  change,  though  nnavoidable  and 
necessary,  is  proving  to  be  inordinately  dif« 
flcult.  As  we  can  see  only  too  weU  in  Wash- 
ington, it  is  in  the  world  today  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  bring  into  being  sufficiently  strong 
governments  by  the  process  of  popular  elec- 
tion. There  are,  of  course,  special  circxun- 
stances  in  each  country.  But  there  is  also 
a  common  and  fundamental  condition  in 
the  constitutional  disorder  of  the  Western 
World.  It  is  one  well  known  to  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  American  Republic  and  one 
which  was  their  constant  preoccupation.  It 
Is  that  the  legislative  assemblies,  being 
closest  to  the  voters,  are  exerting  their  power 
to  invade  and  to  lisurp  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Executive.  Since  it  is  impossible  for 
assemblies  to  govern  a  country,  they  exerclsfl 
their  ustirped  power  by  preventing  the  Exeo> 
utive  from  governing  it. 

In  Italy  it  has  been  necessary  to  enact  an 
electoral  law  which  Is  designed  to  make  it 
much  more  difficult  to  elect  opponents, 
either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left,  than  It 
is  to  elect  supporters  of  the  government  coa- 
lition. Rougtily  speaking,  as  I  recall  the 
figures,  it  takes  46,000  votes  to  elect  a  dep- 
uty* if  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  government 
parties,  and  70,000  votes  to  elect  a  deputy  if 
he  is  a  Communist,  a  left-wing  Socialists,  a 
Monarchist,  or  a  neo-Fasclst.  Tet  some  such 
device  is  in  fact  necessary  beer  use  the  only 
alternative  at  the  present  moment  Is  a  legis- 
lative assembly  which  would  not  tolerate  a 
government  such  as  the  present  one,  which 
does  respect  personal  liberty  and  would  pre- 
fer, if  circumstances  permitted  it.  to  prac- 
tice democracy. 

The  German  constitutional  problem  Is  not 
yet  fully  exposed  because  the  Bonn  constitu- 
tion is  a  formidable  instrument  ingeniously 
devised — because  Dr.  Adenauer  is  a  man  of 
very  great  stature — and  because  the  elec- 
tions are  stiU  some  months  ofi.  Neverthe- 
less, It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  th« 
European  situation,  and  by  the  way  of  our 
own  German  and  European  policy,  that  the 
Adenauer  government  has  a  narrow  majority 
even  in  Western  Germany,  and  that  it  would 
have  very  poor  prospects  in  a  united  Ger- 
many. 

The  underlying  weakness  ot  the  Adenauer 
government  is  plainly  evident  in  the  devicea 
it  has  had  to  resort  to  in  order  to  obtain 
ratification  of  the  Eiiropean  army  pact.  This 
pan  abridges  -he  sovereignty  of  Germany 
under  a  supematlonal  authortty  and  by  any 
standard  It  is  a  treaty  of  the  first  order  of 
importance.  It  has  obtained  ratification  in 
Bonn  only  by  t  simple  majority  of  the  lower 
house  and  by  bypassing,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  upper  hoiise.  Translating  this 
irto  American  terms,  this  would  mean  that 
a  great  treaty  affecting  our  sovereignty 
could  be  ratified  by  a  bare  majority  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  by  avoiding  a 
vote  in  the  Senate.  I  call  this  the  symptom 
of  a  deep  constitutional  disorder. 

In  France  the  crisis  of  the  constitution 
Is  universally  admitted.  France  U  llTing 
under  the  despotism  of  an  assembly  which 
will  not  tolerate  efTectlT*  and  responslbic 
government.  Until  this  crisis  U  overcome. 
France  is  quite  unable  to  play  her  proper 
role  in  the  world — be  it  in  Indochina,  Eurcma, 
or  north  Africa. 

No  one  who  has  been  In  Europe  recently, 
and  has  listened  and  observed,  can.  I  think, 
fall  to  report  when  he  comes  home  that 
American  Influence  Is  declining  precipitously 
as  the  Elsenhower  administration  displays 
Its  weakness  and  its  indecision.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  unpopularity  of  Americans 
abroad,  but  of  something  far  more  signifi- 
cant— of  the  loss  of  confidence  and  respect 
which  has  developed  among  those  very  peo- 
ple in  Europe  who  wish  most  to  believe  In 
the  United  States  and  to  work  with  It.  Lst 
no  one  here  be  deluded  by  being  UAd  that 
this  loM  of  confidence  and  respect  la  con- 


fined to  the  Communists  and  their  dupes, 
to  the  neutralists,  or  to  the  plainly  Jealous. 

I  think  I  know  my  way  around  in  these 
countries,  and  more  or  less  who  is  who.  and 
there  must  be  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  no 
doubt  in  Washington,  none  In  the  White 
Bouse  alMve  all.  that  it  is  among  the  most 
reliable,  the  most  sincere,  the  most  ancient 
and  tested  of  our  frlezuls,  that  the  dismay  is 
the  greatest. 

What  is  it  that  they  feel?  They  feel,  to  put 
It  quite  flatly,  that  President  Eisenhower  has 
failed  to  assert  his  legitimate  authority,  and 
thus  to  do  his  duty,  which  Is  to  defend  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution,  the  powers  of 
the  executive,  its  responsibilities  and  duties 
In  dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  the  dignity  of 
the  Government,  and  the  rights  at  Izulividual 
Americans.  Not  to  report  this  condition  of 
opinion,  which  may  become  crucial  to  the 
future  of  our  alliance  and  of  the  unity  of 
the  free  world,  would  be  to  hide  from  our 
people  the  truth,  however  disagreeable,  that 
they  must  not  be  denied. 


UkraiaiaB  tmd  Byelonusiaa  Soviet  Re- 
pvblict  lUfsM  to  Au wcr  QmriM  by 
GeorgctewB  Uwvenity  Intematioiul 
ReUtiou  Qob  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMTIH 

OF  wiacoofaor 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSXNTA'nVES 

Friday.  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
't,  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  58  introduced  by 
me.  the  International  Relations  Cllib  of 
Georgetown  University  addressed  three 
questions  to  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Republics.  Those  pup- 
pet representatives  have  failed  to  respond 
to  the  inquiries,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding at  this  point  a  news  release  and 
a  copy  of  a  letter  by  Robert  Shafter. 
president  of  the  Georgetown  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  including  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Ho3ra.  pub- 
lished by  Georgetown  University  dealing 
with  this  same  subject  and  I  include  it 
following  the  above  remarks  and  letter, 
also  an  edittMrial  which  appeared  in  the 
same  publication: 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  Uay  18,  1953] 
JjKJuatn,    BrxLosussiA     Icnosb    GU    Club 

QUXKT 

The  International  Relations  Club  of 
Georgetown  University  reported  yesterday  It 
has  made  no  progress  in  trying  to  find  out 
why  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Republics  have  representatives  In  the  United 
Nations  and  yet  have  no  ambas8ad<m  any- 
where and  receive  none  from  other  countries. 

Club  President  Robert  Shafter  announced 
that  he  had  sant  registered  letters  April  20 
and  May  10  to  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorus- 
sian U,  N.  delegates  asking  If  they  would 
favor  the  exchange  of  ambassadors  with  ths 
United  States. 

No  replies  have  been  received. 


Bojat  U.  N.  PuFPa'ia  Bxlmkt  oh  Ptuoewt 
QuBuas  AaooT  AmiaiiasBoa  ■xcaawaB  with 
XJKMAOn  AMD  BTsLoavssiAM  Sovisr  Bbpub- 
uca 

The  student  members  of  the  International 
Relations  Club  at  Georgetown  University 
were  no  further  today  in  their  attempt  to 
learn  why  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorxiaslan 
Soviet  Republics  are  permitted  to  give  the 
Moscow  Government  three  times  the  voting 
power  of  any  otbmr  state  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  and  yet.  to  all  ap- 
pearances carry  on  no  real  foreign  relations 
of  any  sort,  maintain  no  ambassadozs  or 
consuls  and  receive  none  from  the  rest  of 
the  wcMTld. 

Seeking  to  get  an  authorltstlTe  explana- 
tion from  the  Soviet  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, the  organization's  officers  went  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  top,  to  the  chief  delegates 
of  both  states  at  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters in  New  York.  They  sent  a  registered 
letter  AprU  ao.  As  yet  they  have  received 
no  reply.  A  second  letter,  likewise  sent  reg- 
istered mail  on  May  10.  has  also  met  with 
no  req>onse. 

The  questionnaire  that  the  International- 
ists submitted  in  these  letters  grew  directly 
out  ot  a  proposal  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  by  Congressman  Lawkencx  Smith. 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  which  suggested 
that,  In  order  to  force  the  Russians  to  admit 
the  fact  that  the  two  republics  are  today 
simply  puppets  and  straw  men,  and  at  the 
•ame  time,  as  a  means  of  accenting  and  con- 
tacting the  nati(Miallst  spirit  at  opposition 
to  the  Moscow  Government  that  persists  in 
the  two  states,  the  first  to  fall  pttj  to 
modern  Soviet  imperialism,  the  United  States 
should  send  ambassadors  to  Minsk  and  Kiev, 
their  respective  capitals. 

In  recent  weeks,  this  Smith  resolution  has 
gained  quite  wide  Interest  among  the  press 
of  the  Nation  and  on  Capitol  HiU.  Bar- 
ron's recently  carried  a  commentary  by  Felix 
Morley,  while  INS  syndicated  colxunnist  Bill 
Considine  has  devoted  a  column  to  the  Idea. 
This  interest  has  awakened  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  State  Department  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  same  three  questions  were  asked  in 
each  letter: 

1.  Do  you  know  about  the  existence  of  the 
Smith  resolution? 

2.  Do  ]rou  favor  the  exchange  of  wmbawia- 
dors  between  the  United  States  and  your 
own  nation? 

3.  Do  you  think  such  action  would  be  es- 
pecially appropriate  now  as  part  of  the  widely 
proclaimed  attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
lessen  international  tension,  the  so-called 
peace  offensive? 

Club  President  Bob  Shafter,  who  authored 
the  letters  along  with  Vice  President  A.  X. 
Bader.  expressed  the  frustration  of  the 
membership: 

"When  we  first  wrote  this  letter,  we  were 
seriously  In  doubt.  We  could  i4>iH«eiate 
histtvlcaUy  that  a  federation  ot  nations  as 
jroung  as  the  Soviet  Union  could  really  in- 
clude completely  separate  states;  indeed,  we 
knew  that  the  Ukrainians  especiaUy  had  de- 
clared and  fought  for  independence  at  every 
chink  of  opportunity,  that  they  at  least  did 
not  consider  themselves  part  of  Russia.  We 
thought,  too.  that  the  proposal  of  exchang- 
ing ambassadors,  assimiing  that  the  divisions 
were  sincere  and  real,  might  be  a  real  contri- 
bution toward  breaking  down  the  curtain  of 
Ignorance  and  prejudice,  as  well  as  real  con- 
flict, that  keep  us  at  swords'  point.  In  view 
of  the  response  we've  gotten.  It's  pretty  hard 
to  aeoept  their  sincerity."  ^ 

The  full  text  of  the  students'  letters  ran 
as  foUows: 


"Prof.  A.  M.  Babamovskt, 

"Chie/  Delegate  of  the  Werainiant  8.  8.  JJ, 
"United  Nations.  New  York  City. 

"Dkam  Bxm:  Our  International  Relations 
Club  here  at  Georgetown  University  has  in- 
terested itself  during  its  present  group  of 
meetings  in  the  international  relations  of  the 
member  states  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  In  view  of  the  representation 
and  participation  of  the  Byelorussian  and 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  in  the 
United  Nations  Independent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Moscow,  we  request  yova  answers  to 
the  questions  which  foUow.  In  order  to  get 
as  complete  a  set  of  facts  and  opinions  in 
this  matter  as  Is  possible,  we  are  sending  a 
similar  questionnaire  to  the  United  Nations 
delegate  of  the  Byelortissian  Republic. 

"1.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  resolution 
presented  in  February  of  this  year  to  the 
United  States  Hoiise  of  Representatives  (H. 
Con.  Res.  68)  calling  for  the  establishment 
by  the  United  States  Government  of  direct 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  governments 
Off  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
and  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pubUc? 

"2.  Would  you  favor  the  presence  of  am- 
bassadors of  the  United  States  (and  of  other 
nations)  In  Kiev  and  Minsk  as  the  concrete 
representatives  of  such  a  policy  of  direct 
diplomatic  relations? 

"3.  "The  recent  statements  of  govern- 
mental leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  many 
of  its  neighboring  states  have  indicated  an 
Increased  desire  to  lessen  tension  in  Inter- 
national affairs.  They  also  seem  to  look  to- 
ward an  Improvement  in  the  amity  and 
friendship,  based  on  mutual  understanding, 
that  should  characterioe  these  relations. 
Do  you  think  that  such  an  exchange  of  am- 
bassadors and  diplomatic  representatives  be- 
tween our  nations  could  be  an  effective  and 
practical  means  of  pnxnotlng  such  aims? 

"We  wotild  appreciate  your  earliest  reply 
and  answers  to  these  questions. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"ROBBT  SHATRK, 

"President. 
"A.  Z.  Biu>cB, 

"Vice  President." 

[Ftom  the  Georgetown  University  Hoya  of 

May  21,  1953] 

Wht  Tupls  Vomro  Powxa?  Imtbutatiohai.* 

Bfs  Ask  Sovxrb 

The  members  of  the  International  Rela- 
tions Club  here  at  Georgetown,  attempting 
to  learn  why  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  RepubUcs  are  permitted  to  give 
the  Moscow  Government  three  times  the  vot- 
ing power  at  any  other  nation  In  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  and  yet  to  all 
appearances  carry  on  no  foreign  relations  of 
any  sort,  maintain  no  ambassadors  or  con- 
suls, and  receive  none  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  directed  three  point-blank  qiies- 
tlons  *n  each  of  the  delegates  from  the  afore- 
mentioned states. 

On  April  10,  a  registered  letter,  authored 
J<Antly  by  club  president  Robert  Shafter  and 
vice  president  A.  X.  Bader,  was  sent  to  the 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  Soviet  delegation 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Upon  receiving 
no  answer,  another  identical  letter  was  sent 
on  May  10,  to  assure  the  IRC  that  the 
respective  delegates  were  in  possession  of  the 
letter.  To  date,  no  response  has  been  forth- 
cotnlng  nor  is  there  any  expectation  of  same. 

Ilie  questionnaire  that  the  International- 
ists submitted  In  these  letters  grew  directly 
out  of  a  proposal  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, by  Congressman  Lawsxncz  SaitTB,  Re- 
publican, of  Wisconsin,  which  suggested  that. 
In  order  to  force  the  Russians  to  admit  the 
fact  that  the  two  Republics  are  today  simply 
puppets  and,  alternately,  as  a  means  of  ac- 
centing and  contacting  the  nationalist  spirit 
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fined  to  the  CommunlBtB  and  their  dupes, 
to  the  neutralUta,  or  to  the  plainly  Jealous. 

I  think  I  know  my  way  aroimd  In  these 
countries,  and  more  or  less  who  is  who.  and 
there  must  be  no  doubt  In  our  minds,  no 
doubt  In  Washington,  none  In  the  White 
Hoxise  above  all.  that  It  is  among  the  most 
reliable,  the  most  sincere,  the  most  ancient 
and  tested  of  o\ir  friends,  that  the  dismay  is 
the  greatest. 

What  is  It  that  they  feel?  They  feel,  to  put 
It  qiate  flatly,  that  President  Elsenhower  has 
failed  to  assert  his  legitimate  authority,  and 
thus  to  do  his  duty,  which  is  to  defend  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution,  the  powers  of 
the  executive,  Its  responsibilities  and  duties 
in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  the  dignity  of 
the  Oovemment,  and  the  rights  of  individual 
Americans.  Not  to  report  this  condition  of 
opinion,  which  may  become  crucial  to  the 
futiire  of  our  alliance  and  of  the  unity  of 
the  free  world,  would  be  to  hide  from  our 
people  the  truth,  however  disagreeable,  that 
they  must  not  be  denied. 


UkraiaiaB  aad  Byelonusiaa  SoTiel  Re- 

_  p«d>lica  lUfu*  to  Auwcr  QacriM  by 

Georfctowa    Uahrcnity    lateniational 

Relatiou  Qob  i 


EZTE9I8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMIIK 

or  wiaooMBor 

Cf  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Fridaw.  May  22, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
'^  Speaker,  In  an  effort  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  58  introduced  by 
me.  the  International  Relations  Cllib  of 
Georgetown  University  addressed  three 
questions  to  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelo- 
nissian  Soviet  Republics.  Those  pup- 
pet representatives  have  failed  to  respond 
to  the  inquiries,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding at  this  point  a  news  release  and 
a  copy  of  a  letter  by  Robert  Shafter, 
president  of  the  Oeorfiretown  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  including  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Hoya,  pub- 
lished by  Georgetown  University  dealing 
with  this  same  subject  and  I  include  it 
following  the  above  remarks  and  letter, 
also  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
same  publication: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  May  18. 1953] 

UKSAxm,    Btclokussia    Icnosb    on    Club 
Qttdit 

The  International  Relations  Club  of 
Georgetown  University  reported  yesterday  it 
has  made  no  progress  in  trying  to  find  out 
why  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Republics  have  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations  and  yet  have  no  ambassad<nv  any- 
where and  receive  none  tioai  other  countries. 


Sovar  U.  H.  Pttpprb  Siuarr  ow  PruoawT 
Qmaiss  About  A»niaiia4Boa  Kkcbamob  with 
UKBAin  AMD  BTcLoauasiAif  eovnr  Bbpub- 
uca 

The  student  members  of  the  International 
Relations  Club  at  Georgetown  University 
were  no  furtho*  today  in  their  attempt  to 
learn  why  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorxisslan 
Soviet  Republics  are  permitted  to  give  the 
Moscow  Govonmcnt  three  times  the  voting 
power  of  any  oth«r  state  In  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  and  yet.  to  all  ap- 
pearances carry  on  no  real  foreign  relations 
of  any  sort,  maintain  no  ambassadors  or 
consuls  and  receive  none  from  the  rest  of 
the  w<»-ld. 

Seeking  to  get  an  authoritative  explana- 
tion from  the  Soviet  side  ot  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, the  organization's  oOcers  went  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  top.  to  the  chief  delegates 
of  both  states  at  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters in  New  York.  They  sent  a  registered 
letter  April  ao.  As  yet  they  have  received 
no  reply.  A  second  letter,  likewise  sent  reg- 
istered mall  on  May  10,  has  also  met  with 
no  req>onse. 

The  questionnaire  that  the  International- 
ists submitted  in  these  letters  grew  directly 
out  of  a  proposal  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  by  Congressman  Lawkemcb  Sioth, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  which  suggested 
that.  In  order  to  force  the  Riissians  to  admit 
the  fact  that  the  two  republics  are  today 
simply  puppets  and  straw  men,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  means  of  accenting  and  con- 
tacting the  nationalist  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  Moscow  Government  that  persists  In 
the  two  states,  the  first  to  fall  prey  to 
modem  Soviet  Imperialism,  the  United  States 
should  send  ambassadors  to  Minsk  and  Kiev, 
their  respective  capitals. 

In  recent  weeks,  this  Smith  resolution  has 
gained  quite  wide  Interest  among  the  press 
of  the  Nation  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  Bar- 
ron's recently  carried  a  commentary  by  Felix 
Morley.  while  INS  syndicated  coliunnist  Bill 
Consldlne  has  devoted  a  colunm  to  the  Idea. 
This  Interest  has  awakened  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  State  Department  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoiise  F^oreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  same  three  questions  were  asked  in 
each  letter: 

1.  Do  you  know  about  the  existence  of  the 
Smith  resolution? 

2.  Do  jrou  favor  the  exchange  of  ambassa- 
dors between  the  United  States  and  your 
own  nation? 

3.  Do  you  think  such  action  would  be  es- 
pecially appropriate  now  as  part  of  the  widely 
proclaimed  attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
lessen  international  tension,  the  so-called 
peace  offensive? 

Club  President  Bob  Shafter,  who  authored 
the  letters  along  with  Vice  President  A.  X. 
Bader,  expressed  the  frustration  of  the 
membership : 

"When  we  first  wrote  this  letter,  we  were 
seriously  in  doubt.  We  could  apiRVdate 
historically  that  a  federation  <tf  nations  as 
young  as  the  Soviet  Union  could  really  In- 
clude completely  separate  states;  indeed,  we 
knew  that  the  Ukrainians  especially  had  de- 
clared and  fought  for  Independence  at  every 
chink  of  opportunity,  that  they  at  least  did 
not  consider  themselves  part  of  Russia.  We 
thought,  too.  that  the  propoeal  of  exchang- 
ing ambassadors,  assuming  that  the  divisions 
were  sincere  and  real,  might  be  a  real  contrl- 


"Prof.  A.  M.  Babamovskt, 

"Chief  Delegate  of  the  Werainians  8.  8. «, 
"United  Nations,  New  York  City. 

TJeab  Sn:  Our  International  Relations 
Club  here  at  Georgetown  University  has  in- 
terested Itself  during  its  present  group  of 
meetings  in  the  international  relations  of  the 
member  states  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  In  view  of  the  representation 
and  participation  of  the  Byelorussian  and 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  in  the 
United  Nations  Independent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Moscow,  we  request  yova  answers  to 
the  questions  which  follow.  In  order  to  get 
as  complete  a  set  of  facts  and  opinions  in 
this  matter  as  is  possible,  we  are  sending  a 
similar  questionnaire  to  the  United  Nations 
delegate  of  the  Byelorussian  Republic. 

"1.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  resolution 
presented  in  February  of  this  year  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  (H. 
Con.  Res.  58)  calling  for  the  establishment 
by  the  United  States  Government  of  direct 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  governments 
of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
and  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public? 

"2.  Would  you  favor  the  presence  of  am- 
bassadors of  the  United  States  (and  of  other 
nations)  In  Kiev  and  Minsk  as  the  concrete 
representatives  of  such  a  policy  of  direct 
diplomatic  relations? 

"3.  The  recent  stiltements  of  govern- 
mental leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  many 
of  its  neighboring  states  have  Indicated  an 
Increased  desire  to  lessen  tension  in  Inter- 
national affairs.  They  also  seem  to  look  to- 
ward an  Improvement  in  the  amity  and 
friendship,  based  on  mutual  understanding, 
that  should  characterise  these  relations. 
Do  you  think  that  such  an  exchange  of  am- 
bassadors and  diplomatic  representatives  be- 
tween our  nations  could  be  an  effective  and 
practical  means  of  prtxnotlng  such  alms? 

"We  would  appreciate  your  earliest  reply 
and  answers  to  these  questions. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"ROBBBT  SHATTB, 

"President. 
"A.  Z.  Baock. 

"Vice  President." 

[Ftom  the  Georgetown  University  Hoya  of 

May  ai.  1953] 

Wht  Tuplb  Votino  Powxb?  IimDurAnoHAi,* 

Bfs  Ask  Sovxbtb 

The  members  of  the  International  Rela- 
tions Club  here  at  Georgetown,  attempting 
to  learn  why  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Republics  are  permitted  to  give 
the  Moscow  Government  three  times  the  vot- 
ing power  of  any  other  nation  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  and  yet  to  all 
ai^>earances  carry  cm  no  foreign  relations  of 
any  sort,  maintain  no  ambassadors  or  con- 
suls, and  receive  none  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  directed  three  point-blank  ques- 
tions to  each  of  the  delegates  from  the  afore- 
mentioned states. 

On  April  10,  a  registered  letter,  authored 
Jointly  by  club  president  Robert  Shafter  and 
vice  president  A.  X.  Bader,  was  sent  to  the 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  Soviet  delegation 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Upon  receiving 
no  answer,  another  identical  letter  was  sent 
on  May  10,  to  assure  the  IRC  that  the 
respective  delegates  were  in  possession  of  the 
letter.  To  date,  no  response  has  been  forth- 
coming nor  is  there  any  expectation  of  same. 

The  questionnaire  that  the  International- 
ists submitted  In  these  letters  grew  directly 

ratt  nt  b   nmrwtaal   aiihrnlt^awl   to  t.hpi  Hniiiui  nt 
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erf  o{qx)slttan  to  the  lioaoow  OoTemment, 
thAt  persists  In  the  two  states,  the  TTnlted 
Btsts*  should  send  ambaasadora  to  Minsk  and 
Kler.  their  respective  capitals. 

In  recent  weeks,  this  Smith  re«)Iutlon  has 
gained  interest  among  the  press  of  the  Na- 
tion and  on  Capitol  Hill.  Barron's  recently 
eaiTtod  a  commentary  by  Felix  liorley.  while 
INS's  syndicated  columnist  Bob  Consldlne 
has  devoted  a  column  to  the  Idea.  This  In- 
terest has  awakened  the  serious  Interest  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Hoxise  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  same  three  questions  were  asked  in 
each  letter: 

1.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Smith  resolution? 

X  Do  you  favor  the  exchange  of  ambassa- 
docs  between  the  United  States  and  your 
country? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  such  action  would 
be  another  step  in  the  widely  proclaimed 
attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  lessen  in- 
temaikmal  tension,  the  so-called  peace 
offensive? 

After  no  reply  was  received  from  the  dele- 
gation headquarters  in  New  York.  ntC 
Prasldent  Bob  Shafter  expressed  the  concern 
of  the  organisation: 

"When  we  first  wrote  this  letter,  we  were 
serloxisly  in  the  dark.  We  could  appreciate 
historically  that  a  federation  of  nations  as 
young  as  the  Soviet  Union  could  plausibly 
Include  completely  separate  states;  indeed, 
^pe  knew  that  the  Ukrainians  especially  had 
declared  and  fought  for  independence  at  the 
flrrt  opportunity,  and  had  never  considered 
thenMelves  part  of  Russia.  We  thoiight.  too, 
that  the  proposal  of  exchanging  ambassa- 
dors, ssmmtng  that  the  divisions  were  real. 
might  be  an  Important  contribution  toward 
breaking  down  the  ciirtaln  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  as  well  as  real  opposition,  that 
keeps  i»  at  sward's  point.  In  view  of  the 
response  we've  gotten.  It  Is  very  hard  to  be- 
lie  .-e  in  their  complete  sincerity." 

Just  What  Is  Thdb  Rolx? 

The  recent  taovi  undertaken  by  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Club  certainly  merits  a 
good  deal  of  credit.  Since  the  birth"  of  the 
United  Nations,  Russia  has  maintained  dele- 
gations in  the  General  Assembly  who,  from 
an  outward  ^pearances.  shoiild  never  be 
there.  Although  they  provide  R\iasla  with 
three  times  the  voting  power  In  the  U.  N. 
than  any  other  member,  they  give  no  ostensi- 
ble Indication  that  they  are  willing  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  lasting  peace,  for  which  the 
U.  N.  exists.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  thsy  refuse  to  admit  any  ambassadors 
Xrosn  any  country  outalde  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Pully  aware  of  this  f  set,  the  International 
Belatlodis  Club  aimed  their  sights  at  two 
Kremlin  puppets  who  have  consistently 
violated  every  progressive  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  U.  N.  for  alleviation  of  world  ten- 
sion. These  were  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Republics,  both  of  whom  bold 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly.  Three  point- 
blank  questions  were  directed  at  each  oS  the 
delegates  of  the  respective  covmtries,  asking 
whether  they  would  favor  exchange  of  Am- 
bassadors between  the  United  States  and 
their  country  and  whether  they  thou^t  this 
would  be  another  step  in  the  direction  of 
Soviet  peace  attempts. 

With  some  thought,  it  Is  quite  obvious 
that  there  was  more  to  these  questions  than 
directly  meets  the  eye.  Actually,  they  were 
worded  so  that  no  matter  what  reply  was  re- 
ceived each  country  would  have  to  admit 
that  its  status  in  the  U.  N.  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  puppet  block.  If  they  should  say 
that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Ambassador 
exchange,  then  the  logical  assumption  to 
make  is  that  they  have  no  Intention  whatso- 
ever of  promoting  world  peace  by  the  usual 
diploihatic    procedure.      If,    however,    they 


ihotad  Indicate  that  they  do  favor  the  ex- 
Ehange.  then  they  are  iUrectly  contradicting 


bhelr  own  past  actions. 

Quite  obviovisly,  both  delegates  realized 
Om  paradox  presented  to  them  by  this  letter, 
snd  by  now  have  probably  relieved  them- 
lelves  of  the  responsibility  by  passing  the 
whole  affair  on  to  the  Kremlin. 

This  is  evidently  a  distinct  turnabout.  For 
once,  we  are  treating  Russia  on  her  own 
terms,  and  thvis  far  it  has  proven  to  be  some- 
what   effective.      If    the    Smith    resolution 

^ both  Houses  of  Congress  it  should  be 

the  first  real  innovation  in  a  seemingly  In- 
effective, somewhat  pussyfooting  American 
foreign  policy.  We  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
practically  everything  to  gain. 


ing  the  supreme  sacrifice  when  they  buy  do* 
mestic  caviar  Instead  of  Imported  caviar 
when  In  fact  they  should  not  be  buying 
caviar  at  all." 

And  that's  what  the  head  of  the  household 
did,  and  his  budget  was  balanced,  though  his 
family  yelled  Its  head  off  when  tt  had  to 
give  up  caviar  entirely. 


Bo^elAIkgwy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  RSPRESBNTATITIS 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Rbcom  an  editorial  from  the  May 
17  issue  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Reposi- 
tory. 

This  editorial,  written  In  the  form  of 
an  allegory,  certainly  does  an  excellent 
Job  of  exposing  the  tsrpe  of  thinking 
which  has  made  it  so  di£Bcult  for  the 
Congress  to  bring  Federal  spending  down 
to  a  reasonable  level. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  there  have  been 
many  times  as  I  sat  in  committee  hear- 
ings that  I  had  the  feeling  so  ably  ex- 
pressed in  this  editoria''— the  feeling  that 
those  pleading  for  more  fimds  were  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice  by  settling  for  domestic 
caviar  instead  of  imported  caviar. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  allegory  that  in  this  time  of  financial 
crisis  we  should  have  no  caviar  at  alL 

The  editorial  follows: 

BUDGBT  AlXaOOST 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  head  of  a 
household  who  told  his  family  that  it  would 
have  to  pare  its  expenses  and  shoxild  start 
right  now.  The  nasty  old  banker  who  held  a 
mortgage  on  the  house  was  tired  ot  being 
stalled  off. 

So  all  the  members  of  the  family  started  to 
look  for  cheaper  ways  to  do  all  the  things 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

They  reported  they  could  not  find  enough 
of  these  to  make  It  worthwhile  because  they 
already  were  being  as  prudent  as  they  could 
be  expected  to  be.  They  were  buying  do- 
mestic inst.ead  Off  Imparted  caviar,  for  ex- 
ample. 

The  bead  of  the  household,  who  loved  his 
family  dearly,  conveyed  this  inf ormatlonn  to 
the  nasty  old  banker  who  held  the  mortgage. 

The  NOB  was  not  impressed.  He  said  to 
the  head  of  the  household: 

"Look.  Mister,  I  am  not  interested  In  the 
efficiency  with  which  your  family  spends 
money,  I  am  Interested  only  In  the  efficiency 
with  which  I  look  after  my  Job,  which  in  this 
ease  te  to  keep  from  being  played  tar  a  sucker. 
Yon  go  back  to  your  family  and  declare  it  wUl 
have  to  give  up  enough  of  its  efficient  wajrs  of 
spending  money  to  pay  the  mortgage.  Quit 
trying  to  spoof  a  crusty  old  pennyptncher 
like  me  with  the  idea  that  spenders  are  mak- 


Payments  to  SUIet  f«r  Sarrcjs  utd  Pro- 
gnuDS  for  Hospital  GmstmctioB,  Pub- 
lic Healtk  Scnrko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  aflklES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nxw  jsmr 
IN  THX  HOU8B  C^  HXPKMSMSTAI'iyWB 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  Is  the  existence  of  tho 
so-called  surrey  and  planning  phase. 
The  States,  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
and  its  regulations,  are  required  to  pre- 
sent annual  revisions  of  their  State  plans 
to  the  Surgeon  General  for  review  and 
approval.  To  do  this  they  maintain  a 
current  inventory  of  their  hospital  facil- 
ities and  hospital  services  and  annually 
review  their  programs.  Thus,  these 
State  plans  reflect  current  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  SUtes.  They  take  into 
consideration  the  advance  made  in 
medical  science  and  research,  as  well  as 
construction  which  has  taken  place  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  program. 

Under  this  program,  the  Nation  for 
the  first  time,  undertook  an  orderly  ap- 
praisal of  Its  hospital  facilities  and  the 
development  of  a  program  to  provide 
hospital  services  for  all  population 
groups.  Without  question,  this  is  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  program, 
namely,  the  development  of  plans  and  a 
program  for  providing  needed  hospital 
services  to  the  people.  These  are  pro- 
grams for  furnishing  hospital  and  related 
health  services:  they  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  architectural  and  en- 
gineering plans  under  the  construction 
phase  of  the  program.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  construction  phase  of  the 
program  rests  squarely  upon  the  quality 
of  the  survey  and  planning  phase.  The 
construction  portion  of  the  program  can 
be  no  better  than  the  survey  and  plan- 
ning phase  has  been  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  people  for  hospital  services. 

Although  $3  million  was  authorized  by 
the  original  Hill-Burton  law  to  assist  the 
States  on  a  2-to-l  matching  basis — $2  in 
State  money  to  $1  in  Federal  money — for 
carrying  out  survey  and  planning  activi- 
ties, only  $1,800,000  was  made  available 
in  fiscal  year  1947.  This  money  was  al- 
located to  52  States  and  Territories. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  States  have  by  now 
completely  exhausted  their  funds. 
Twenty-four  States  are  still  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  draw  upon  this 
original  appropriation.  Although  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has.  on  past  oc- 
casions, been  requested  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  the  remaining  au- 
thorized balance  of  $1,200,000,  the  Con- 
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gress  has  never  been  presented  with  the 
item  in  the  form  of  a  budget  request 

Approximately  $323,000  remains  im- 
expended  as  of  April  30  of  this  year. 
The  House  Appropriati<xis  Committee 
report  proposes  to  rescind  this  available 
balance.  That  repent  indicates  that 
there  are  no  definite  plans  to  utilize  these 
funds.  Actually,  24  States  share  in  this 
unexpended  balance  and  while  1  or  2 
States,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  with  a  large 
balance  may  not  need  every  dollar,  most 
of  the  other  States  will  need  these  funds 
and  could  use  much  more  than  the  small 
unexpended  balance.  These  fxinds  are 
needed  by  the  States  and  are  being  used 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  thus  far  in 
fiscal  srear  1953.  $65,474  in  payments 
have  been  made  to  14  States. 

This  survey  and  planning  phase  of  the 
program  Is  most  significant  and  essen- 
tial. It  is  regrettable  that  the  author- 
ized balance  of  $1,200,000  is  not  included 
in  the  appropriation  bill  so  that  all  of 
the  States  could  once  again  share  in 
ewrvey  and  planning  fimds.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  to  rescind  the  un- 


expended balance  available  to  24  States. 
The  following  statements  from  the 
Division  of  Hospital  Facilities  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  keeping  intact  an 
adequate  f imd  for  the  payments  to  States 
for  surveys  and  programs  for  hospital 
construction,  as  well  as  its  insufflciency 
at  the  present  time: 

statement  thotDing,  hy  States,  ttalaneea  of 
turvey  and  planning  fund*  under  apprO' 
priation  75X0368,  "Payments  to  States  for 
surveys  and  programs  for  hospital  con- 
struction. Public  Heatth  Service."  as  of 
Apr.  30.  1953 

Total  appropriation  available.  91, 800, 000. 00 
Total    payment    as    of    Apr. 

80,    1958 * 1,476.633.95 


Appropriation  balance.        823,366.05 

•TATIS  WITH  MO  BA14LMCn 


Ariflona,  California,  Colcvado,  Florida, 
Oeorgla,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kanaaa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  liassachuaetts,  Min- 
nesota, MlBsiasippl,  Montana,  Nevada.  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Da- 
kota. Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Utah.  Virginia. 


Washington.    West    Virginia,    Alaska,    and 
BawalL 

8TAT*S    WXTB    UAXJMCMB 

State: 

Alabama $12.  868. 07 

Arkansas _  4. 182.  00 

Connecticut . 7. 321.  88 

Delaware _  10,000.00 

District  of  Columbia .  ll,  220. 00 

nilnols .  24.  703.  50 

Iowa 801.  00 

Maine s.  780. 00 

Michigan 23, 382.  00 

Missotirl .  36, 103.  05 

Nebraska ; «  64. 24 

New   Hampshire .  436.80 

New  Mexico 1.209.99 

Ohio so,  194. 04 

Oklahoma .  1, 866.  21 

Pennsylvania 81. 521. 49 

Rhode  Island «  3,  600. 00 

South  Dakota . 2.  245.  37 

Tenneseee 11,913.00 

Texas 86. 882. 21 

Vermont.^ 2. 500.  00 

Wisconsin .  4. 106. 00 

Wyoming 7. 013.  93 

Puerto  Bleo 6, 122. 27 


TotaL.. 


323,  366.  05 


SUUemeni  showing  hy  Slates  amount  appropriated,  amounts  paid  out,  and  the  balance  of  survey  arui  planning  funds,  under  appropriation 
76X0368,  ''Payments  to  States  for  surveys  and  programs  for  hospital  construction,  PvMie  Health  Service    as  of  Apr '  90,  196S 


SUts 


Approprls- 
lioa 


Psymenta,  flsoslyeai*— 


1947 


1MB 


19M 


1980 


IMI 


iwa 


1W3 


Total 


Appropria* 
tkw  balaooe 


Alsbsms. .. ... 

Aritoos ..... 

Arknnaaa ... 

Cslifornls 

Cokindo 

Conn  ect  teat— ._ 

I><>lawitre ... 

District  or  Coioinbis. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho. . .. . . . 

Illinois _ 

Indiana.  ............ 

Iowa 

Kansas............... 

Kentucky -. 

liouisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MichiKao 

Minnesota 

MissivippL 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ..... 

New  Mexico.. ._..... 

New  York 

North  CaroUna. 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode'  Island 

South  Carolina .. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee .. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

WaahittRton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ... 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Territory  of  Hawaii.. 

Puerto  Rico .... 

Virgin  Islands ... 


I3H300 

10,000 
22,035 
108.3*0 
14.190 
23,  SW 

laooo 

11,230 
27.566 
4a  006 
10,000 
100,660 
45^310 
30,866 
22,110 
33,600 
31.360 
10.230 
96^806 
64.480 
73,436 
33.166 
26,666 
46,366 
10,000 
16.346 
10.000 

laooo 

64,780 
10,000 

164.670 
44.366 
10,000 
01.080 
3^005 
16,840 

121,936 
lot  000 
23,938 

laooo 

37,786 
84,480 
10,000 
10,000 
37,456 
26,070 
22.035 
39,105 
10,000 
10.000 
10.000 
27,228 


iis,ooaoo 


2,865.56 
22,990.00 


$io,ooaoo 

15, 887. 45 
61. 17a  00 

laooaoo 
SkOoaoo 


ISkOoaoo 


$3,431.93 


iBoaoo 
isoaoo 


|3v380.00 

i,ooaoo 


laiosaoo 
"'i,'««.i2' 


i,4aaoo 


^027.00 


323,431.93 

laooaoo 

18,753.00 
108,240.00 

liioaoo 

1^273.12 


$12,868.07 
"'4,182.66 


laooaoo 

27, 518. 00 

soaoo 


17.66&00 


laooaoo 

2a  462. 00 
1,530.00 

laooauo 

21. 403. 30 


N255.90 

8a72a<i) 

2^84L0<) 


1,506.87 

22.94ZS0 

8,380.00 


6,343.61 
2,377.68 


7,233.30 
'2,'S4.'66' 


4, 465. 01 

20,ooaoo 


4.091.86 
25,467.33 


3.ooaoo 

11.135.60 

aooaTi 


4.602.50 
'9,'946.'» 


3.306.00 


%609.00 
4.180.73 
3,660.00 


6.033.00 
1.804.83 


xooaos 


22.007.00 
18,238.00 

isoaoo 


34,643.00 


ia717.66 
6,213.00 


16,060.00 
1,915.01 

36,378.06 

4,080.00 

75a  39 

la  290. 00 
4,441.00 

laooaoo 


8,337.00 
7,761.96 
7,600.00 

laooaoo 
laooaoo 

3,078.96 
36,766.00 

aooo.oo 

65,500.00 
23, 23a  18 

7,944.38 
11, 251. 66 

OrOSaOO 


4,468.00 


11.434.18 
4,40a00 

aooaoo 


eaoo 

4,375.78 

4,  soaoo 


3,6oaoo 
'6,'m6.'66' 


2,500.00 
1,235.00 


1,076^06 

11,966.00 

1,875.00 

38.  soaoo 

8,071.00 
1,306.23 
7,643.40 


360179 


1.44a  64 


2,33130 

'i.'66a66 


1,731.46 

'"Toiw 


84,42X92 
04ai7 


a8fia37 


1,304.28 


laooaoo 


26,872.00 

4,534.21 

940.74 


19, 03a  78 

2.ooaoe 

11, 96a  00 

%ooaoo 


1.065w00 


a  474. 14 
1,19a  57 
3,100.00 


6,983.63 
1,490.33 
1,685.00 


ia4«ai5 

3,817.80 


8,777.06 
4,044.00 


1.975.00 
3. 50a  00 


4,  soaoo 
""tOLei' 


SI.  38a  73 


1,275.00 


aon.97 

3, 07a  00 


aooaoo 
aooaoo 
aooo.oo 

8,363.30 
23.000.00 
11,250.00 

35,ooaoo 


864.36 

i,4oaoo 
2,  soaoo 

3,017.82 


a46a07 
975.00 


ta844.26 

i,ooaoo 


a94aoo 

775.00 


7,858.00 
1.900.96 


11,813.78 


2;90aS3 


asoi.70 


laooaoo 
laooaoo 


11, 68a  00 

"i,'666.66' 


90138 


SOL  70 


ooaoo 


12,63100 


4. 660. 67 


609.00 


3,303.06 


27.655l00 
4a  095.00 
la  000. 00 

7a  94a  SO 

45.2ia00 
2a  064.  00 

23,iiaoo 

33,600.00 
31.350.00 

asoo.oo 
2a  soaoo 

54,450.00 
4a  053. 00 
33.165.00 
2aSAS.U0 

laaei.os 
iaooo.oo 

ia290.76 

laooooo 
aseaao 

61 78a  00 

8,790.01 

161670.00 

4138&00 

iaooo.oo 

60. 885. 96 
31 04a  70 
15,840.00 
4a  413. 51 

asoo.oo 

23.925.00 

7. 754. 63 

2a  872. 00 

4a  007. 79 

laooaoo 
7,  soaoo 

37, 465. 00 

aaoTo.oo 

22,935.00 

3a  000. 00 

2,08a  07 

10.  ooaoo 

la  000. 00 
21.102.73 


7,321.88 

la  ooaoo 
11. 22a  00 


21703.60 

"""86l66 


3, 73a  00 


23,383.00 


Sa  103.05 
5124 


43a  80 

'i.'96aw 


30,19104 
l.&5a21 


81,531.49 

asoaoo 

"2.'245.'37 
11.913.00 
Sa382.21 

"2,s66.66 


1 105. 00 
7,013.93 


a  122. 27 


Total.. 


i,8oaooo 


37a  74a  34 


671 140. 21 


19a60a20 


10198113 


107,882.62 


62, 89a  46 


Oa  471 10 


1, 47a  633. 95 


323,366.05 


Unliquidated  obligations. 


323,366.06 


Tota'.  obligations. 
Unobligated  balance.... 


I,80a000.00 


Total  appropriation. 


i,8oaooo.oo 
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Ddawart  Rmr  Port  Airthorily  Spends 
$183  Millk»  for  $90  MiUion  Bridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  AprU  30, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority In  demanding  an  increase  of  25 
percent  in  the  bill  charges  on  the  Cam- 
den-Philadelphia Bridge  is  clear  and 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs,  past  and  present, 
has  been  highly  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant. If  it  had  been  operated  on  a  basis 
of  due  regard  for  the  public,  who  has 
been  paying  the  bill,  it  would  have  been 
paid  for  in  full  long  before  this.  Now, 
the  chances  that  it  ever  be  paid  for  must 
await  30  and  perhaps  50  or' more  years, 
if  ever. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  public  is  de- 
manding an  investigation  of  port  au- 
thority affairs.  It  is  really  strange  that 
the  port  authority  officials  resist  all  ef- 
forts of  the  public  to  have  such.  As  a 
public  enterprise  and  for  which  the  pub- 
lic pays  the  bill,  the  right  to  have  a  full 
and  complete  report  of  its  financial  af- 
fairs should  be  willingly  granted  as  a 
matter  of  rights.  But  no;  the  right  is 
denied  and  the  public  repulsed. 

The  very  refusal  of  the  port  authority 
to  grant  the  right  of  examination  consti- 
tutes an  impelling  reason  to  justify  the 
public  in  its  insistence  for  an  open  hear- 
ing and  examination. 

The  Ck>urier-Post  of  Camden.  N.  J.,  in 
Its  issue  of  May  22.  has  a  thought-pro- 
voking and  convincing  editorial,  reading 
as  follows: 

Post  Aui'uuuti  Wnx  Spend  $183  Mnxioir 
VOB  $90  MnxiON  Bridge:  And  Hzmx  Is  Wht 

The  die  has  been  cast  and  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority  has  unanimously  voted 
to  spend  $183  million  to  build  Its  $dO  mlUlon 
new  iM-ldge  between  Gloucester  City  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  port  authority  will  spend  the  money 
and  the  motoring  public  of  the  metropolitan 
area  will  pay  It.  dxirlng  the  next  30  years  for 
sure  and  probably  as  long  as  the  two  spans 
stand,  through  the  new.  higher  toll  rates  to 
be  charged  on  the  new  tM-ldge  when  It  Is 
finished  and  on  Camden  Bridge  starting  In 
about  30  days. 

Of  the  $183  million  to  be  spent  toward  the 
new  bridge,  less  than  half — $90  million — 
represents  Its  actual  construction  costs. 

Another  $10  million  is  to  go  Into  a  sinking 
fund  to  retire  outstanding  Camden  Bridge 
bonds  as  they  come  due — in  a  mysteriovis  and 
unsatisfactorily  explanled  deal  by  which  the 
port  authority  will  be  paying  a  higher  In- 
terest rate  on  the  new  bonds  than  It  now  re- 
ceives on  Investments  of  approximately  the 
same  amount.  It  could  llqiildate  the  latter. 
If  It  chose,  to  pay  off  the  old  bonds. 

But  the  port  authority,  like  Calvin  Cool- 
Idge.  does  not  choose. 

Finally,  the  remaining  $83  million  of  mo- 
torists' money  which  the  port  authority  will 
pay  out  during  the  next  80  years  will  go  for 
interest  on  the  various  term  and  serial 
bonds  comprising  the  $100  million  issue  that 
has  Just  been  floated. 
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Salient  facts  to  remember  here  are  these: 
I.  Total  expendltiires  by  the  port  author- 
ity for  the  new  bridge  will  be  more  than 
double  its  actual  construction  cost. 

a.  The  port  authority  will  spend  the  money 
but  It  Is  not  the  port  authority's  money;  It 
Is  the  motoring  publlcV  money,  it  U  the  mo- 
toring public  that  must  provide  It  for  the 
authority  to  spend. 

3.  To  raise  the  $183  million  for  Its  $90 
million  bridge,  the  port  authority  says  it 
must  Increase  the  present  bridge  tolls  by 
25  percent. 

4.  No  wonder.  No  doubt  everyone  should 
be  grateful  that  the  port  authority  doesn't 
say  it  has  to  increase  the  toU  by  100  per- 
cent. 

The  $100-million  bond  Issue  consists  In 
part  of  $60  milUon  in  term  bonds  which  will 
mature  in  1983  and  will  carry  an  Interest  rate 
of  3V^  percent.  • 

The  other  $40  million  represents  serial 
bonds  with  maturity  dates  of  from  1957  to 
1973,  carrying  interest  rates  ranging  from 
3  to  4  percent  in  accordance  with  their 
znaturity. 

The  Interest  on  all  these  bonds,  as  the 
port  authority  proclaims  in  an  advertise- 
ment. Is  exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes 
and  from  all  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey 
taxes  except  estate,  inheritance,  succession, 
or  gift  taxes. 

Obviously  these  are  gilt-edge  securities, 
tax-exempt  as  they  are  and  with  the  revenues 
from  the  two  bridges  as  their  backing. 

In  fact,  the  term  bonds  were  sold  at  a 
premium  of  2^  percent,  or  a  price  of  102  V^ 
to  the  buyers,  and  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes after  their  purchase  by  the  original 
buyers  were  selling  on  the  open  market  at  an 
additional  1  percent  premium,  or  a  price 
of  103  >4,  which  slipped  to  103  at  the  close 
of  trading  on  Wednesday,  but  rose  again  to 
103  >4    when  the  market  opened  Thursday. 

Brokerage  houses  reported  greater  de- 
mands for  the  bonds  than  they  could  supply 
and  the  whole  issue  was  resold  In  24  hours. 

However,  the  port  authority  was  forced  to 
pay  a  higher  interest  rate  on  the  bonds  than 
it  said  it  had  hoped.  The  average  rate  of 
interest  on  all  of  them  is  3.4350  and  the 
authority  had  expressed  rather  vague  hopes 
in  advance  of  the  sale  that  the  bidders 
would  ask  no  more  than  3^  percent,  or 
maybe  even  less. 

But  the  hopes  did  not  materialise  when 
the  lone  bid  was  opened. 

Originally  four  groups  of  bidders  planned 
to  bid  for  the  bonds,  but  they  merged  into 
one  and  as  a  result  the  sale  wac  negotiated, 
not  competitive. 

There  was  no  other  bid  and  the  single 
offer  came  from  a  syndicate  representing 
many  of  America's  most  famous  financial 
houses,  303  of  them  altogether. 

The  port  authority  had  no  option  but  to 
accept  this  bid  or  readvertlse,  and  possibly 
get  a  less  attractive  offer  if  it  did  so.  It  lost 
no  time  in  accepting  the  single  bid  and  con- 
summating the  transaction. 

By  way  of  comparison,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  day  earlier  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co..  a  private  industry,  floated  a 
$30  million  bond  issue.  Four  groups  bid  for 
these  bonds,  which  are  not  exempt  from 
Federal  taxes  like  the  port  authority  bonds, 
and  the  bonds  were  floated  at  an  interest 
rate  of  3%  percent. 

And  less  than  2  weelu  ago  Camden  County, 
as  pointed  out  by  Freeholder  Cowglll.  sold 
a  $2,375,000  bond  issue  by  competitive  bid- 
ding at  an  Interest  rate  of  2.8  percent  with 
the  highest  bidder  offering  a  rate  of  only 
2.9  percent. 

Apologlsslng  for  the  seemingly  high  rate  of 
Interest  it  must  pay  on  the  $100  million  bond 
issue,  spokesmen  for  the  port  authority  are 
saying  it  might  have  been  sold  at  some  lower 
tigwre  such  as  3  percent,  or  2.75  percent,  if  it 
could  have  been  floated  last  December. 

They  are  seeking  to  fix  the  Mame  for  the 
fact  the  bonds  were't  sold  earlier — ^before 


the  money  market  "haxdened** — on  oppo- 
neuts  of  port  authority  policies,  Including 
those  who  fought  to  have  a  tunnel  Instead 
of  the  new  bridge,  and  those  who  are  fighting 
the  increase  in  tolls.  These  apologists  for 
the  authority  give  varioxis  figures  of  what 
could  have  been  saved  on  Interest  by  an 
earUer  sale,  all  of  which,  of  course,  are  guess- 
work. 

It  Is  not  the  many  opponents  of  port  au- 
thority policies  who  are  responsible  for  the 
delay,  but  the  port  authority  itself,  and  Its 
adamant  refusal  to  brook  any  ORpositlon. 

The  bonds  were  sold  within  a  xnonth  after 
thA  engineers'  reports  were  receiveckoa'Wfei^ 
the  bond  prospectus  was  necessarily  t>ase<|. 
They  could  have  been  sold  within  a  similar 
period  if  the  engineers'  reports  had  been/ 
received  earlier.  / 

The  engineers'  reports  were  delayed 
among  other  reasons,  because — 

Governors  Driscoll  and  Fine  dallied  for 
many  months  in  making  their  decision  be- 
tween a  bridge  and  a  tunnel,  finally  deciding 
for  a  bridge  on  the  advice  and  urging  of  the 
port  authority  against  near-unanimous  op- 
position in  South  Jersey. 

The  port  authority  had  ready  at  that  time 
plans  tar  a  bridge  at  Bulson  St.,  Camden,  or  a 
tunnel  at  the  approximate  site  in  North 
Gloucester  where  the  bridge  now  is  to  be 
built.  Through  lack  of  foresight  or  other 
reasons  it  had  no  plans  ready  for  a  bridge 
at  Gloucester,  and  it  naturally  took  the 
engineers  some  time  to  draw  them  up  after 
the  decision  for  it  was  made. 

If  the  port  authority  had  not  held  out  so 
stubbornly,  and  had  said  a  tunnel  would  be 
as  acceptable  to  it  as  a  bridge,  the  plans  for 
the  tunnel  which  were  prepared  several  years 
ago  could  have  been  used,  the  bonds  sold 
long  ago,  and  the  tiinnel  partly  finished  by 
now. 

(Incidentally,  the  authority  refused  to  ap- 
prove a  tunnel  because  its  estimated  cost 
was  about  $103  million,  which  it  said  was  too 
much  more  than  that  of  a  bridge.  And 
look  at  what  it  is  spending  for  lU  bridge 
now — $183  million.) 

So  it  was  not  the  opposition  to  the  port- 
authority  poUcies.  but  those  poUdes  them- 
selves, that  have  been  responsible  for  the 
delays  that  have  taken  place.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  port  authority  probably  had 
no  more  reason  to  expect,  any  mart  than 
its  opponents,  that  the  Government  would 
raise  interest  rates  on  its  loans  a  few  weeks 
ago.  which  is  why  all  Interest  rates  have 
gone  up  and  why  the  rate  on  the  authority 
bonds  is  higher  than  if  they  bad  been  sold 
before  the  Treasiiry  acted. 

The  Rubicon  was  crossed  by  Caesar  but  th« 
Delaware  is  being  crossed  every  year  by  mil- 
lions of  motorists  who  will  have  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant tolls  under  the  new  sched\ile  pre- 
pared by  the  port  authority  to  go  in  effect 
next  month. 

The  fact  the  new  bridge  bonds  have  been 
sold  has  not  lessened  the  torrent  of  demands 
that  Army  Secretary  Stevens  grant  a  publio 
hearing  on  the  fairness  or  xinfaimess  of  the 
new  tolls,  as  Congressman  Wolvxbton  has 
officially  urged  him,  and  reduce  them  Lf  he 
finds  them  too  high. 

The  Camden  County  Mayors  Association  la 
on  record  for  a  full-scale  public  hearing.  Re- 
publican State  Committeeman  William 
Bctonr  has  demanded  one.  8o  have  many 
other  officials  and  candidates  of  both  parties 
throughout  South  Jersey,  as  well  as  many 
organizations  of  various  types. 

The  port  authority  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
block  a  hearing  and  adopting  its  iisual  tactics 
of  smearing  aU  opposition  to  its  policies  Ijy 
bringing  accusations  against  those  who  want 
the  hearing — including  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives ot  the  people,  which  the  port  au- 
thority members  and  en4>hatically  Kxecutiva 
Director  Coetello  are  not. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Stevena 
grants  the  hearing,  though  it  ia  hard  to  aaa 
how  he  can  refuae. 
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I>epu1iMits  «f  Labor  aad  Hedtk,  E«hi. 
cation,  and  Welfare,  aaii  Related  ImIo- 
peadent  Afeades  Appropriation  Bill, 
19S4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 


or 

IN  THE  BODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  analysis  of  the  1954  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 

RsFUBUCAir  Cdt*  nt  ApraopazATioirs  wcm 
Labob  axd  Wkltabb 

X>urlng  the  campaign,  General  Blaenhower 
intMnlsed  that  "erery  social  gain  that  was 
made  and  has  been  made  for  the  American 
people  we  will  Tlgoroxuly  maintain."  (Chi- 
cago. HI..  September  6,  1952.) 

Yet  the  budget  requested  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  for  certain  Independent  labor  agen- 
cies cuts  many  welfare  program  far  below 
the  Democratic  requests  submitted  In  Jan- 
uary, and  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  cirt  even  deeper. 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  the  Republican  ac- 
tions, scheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
Bouse  on  Thursday.  May  21: 

DBpaancnfT  or  labos 
Democratic  budget,  a30«318.aOO. 
Elsenhower    budget.    $284,915,000    minus 

$11,903,000,  or  4  percent  below  Democrats. 
Committee.    $3M.424,000    minus    $42,424.- 

000.  or  16  percent  below  Democrata. 


mpaancnrr  or  RKAi;rH. 

WKLTABS 


BUCATioir.  am 


Democratic  budget.  $1,786,528,761. 

Elsenhower  budget.  $1,723.144370  minus 
$63383391.  or  4  percent  below  Democrats. 

Committee,  $1,607383.570  mintu  $88,645.- 
191,  or  5  percent  below  Democrats. 

In  the  case  of  both  these  Departments, 
large  portions  of  these  appropriations  are 
tor  grant-in-aid  programs  fixed  by  law; 
therefore,  these  overall  figxires  do  not  re- 
veal the  deep  cuts  made  in  (a)  funds  for 
administering  labor  and  welfare  programs 
and  (b)  in  individiud  programs  not  on  a 
grant-in-aid  basis  (such  as  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health) . 

Attached  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  cuts  made 
In  the  labor  and  welfare  field  (a)  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  (b)  the 
House  Appropriatloiu  Committee. 

Phujf  M.  Snauf. 
Director  of  Research. 

KCPUBUCAM  CUTS  IM  THS  inPAaTMXMT  OV 
AFrBOPalATIONS 


Defense  manpower  actfvitiet 

Since  Kcvea.  several  bureaus  of  the  Labor 
Department  have  been  doing  work  directly 
concerned  with  the  defense  emergency,  e.  g.. 
special  manpower  studies,  training  programs, 
etc.  In  previous  years,  the  money  for  this 
work  came  from  a  separate  appropriation. 
This  3rear,  the  funds — $1,494,000 — were  In- 
corporated into  the  regular  Department  ap- 
propriation. The  committee  allowed  the 
work  to  continue,  but  denied  the  money, 
saying  that  the  jobs  shovUd  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  funds  provided  for  elsewhere  in  the 
bill.  (Note:  The  amounts  for  defense  ac- 
tivities are  Included  in  the  items  below.) 
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tntemationmk  labor  aetivtHes,  and  eoordina- 
tion  of  defense  manpower  work  (Ogiee  of 
the  Secretary  of  labor) 

Democratic  budget.  $1,686,000. 

Eisenhower  budget,  $1,635,000  minus  $60,- 
000,  or  4  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee,  $1,260,000  minus  $336300.  or 
21  percent  belo*     Democratic. 

These  are  funds  for  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  This  office  gives  overaU  direc- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  well  as 
coordination  of  defense  manpower  activi- 
ties (training,  recniltment,  manpower  needs, 
etc.)  and  international  labor  affairs  (United 
States  participation  in  the  International 
•  Lalxo-  Organization;  visiting  teams  of  foreign 
labor  officials;  backstopping  labor  attaches 
of  the  United  States  Foreign  Service). 

Legal  xoork  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
{Office  of  the  Solicitor) 

Denoocratic  budget.  $1,764300. 

Eisenhower  budget,  $1,714,600  minus  $60,- 
000.  or  3  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee,  $1,350,000  minus  $414300.  or 
33  percent  below  Democratic. 

The  Solicitor's  Office  gives  legal  advice  to 
all  parts  of  the  Labor  Department  and  brings 
actions  to  enforce  labor  laws  in  the  corirts  as 
needed.  Last  year  alone  activities  In  which 
the  Solicitor's  Offloe  to(A  part  resulted  in 
the  coUectlon  of  $2403.768.  much  of  it  in 
damages  collected  for  violations  of  the 
Walsh-Healy  PubUc  Contracts  Act  and  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (excluding  some 
$8  million  collected  as  restitution  to  em- 
ployees under  the  FL8A). 

Note. — The  amount  In  the  Democratic 
budget  represented  no  Increase  over  1963 
funds. 

Developing  and  promoting  sound  labor 
standard  and  laws  (Bureau  of  Lal)or  Stand- 
ards) 

Democratic  budget,  $998,000. 
Elsenhower  budget,  $928,000  minus  $70,- 
000,  or  7  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $624,000  minus  $374,000  or 
87  percent  below  Democratic. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  (a)  helps 
States  develop  sound  labcv  practice  and  laws 
on  child  labor,  safety,  wivkmen's  compensa- 
tion, minimum  wages;  (b)  helps  promote 
employment  of  physically  handicapped;  (c) 
helps  States  solve  their  migratory  labor 
problems  (a  request  for  37  additional  em- 
ployees for  this  purpose  was  denied  by  the 
committee). 

Informing  veterans  about  their  reemploy- 
ment Hffltts  (Bitreau  of  Veterans'  Reem- 
ployment Rights) 
Democratic  budget,  $346,000. 
Eisenhower  budget.  $342,000  minus  $4,000. 
or  1  percent  below  Democratic. 

Conunlttee,  $300,000  minus  $46,000  or  13 
percent  below  Democratic. 

These  funds  help  to  disseminate  Informa- 
tion about  reemployment  rights  among  em- 
ployers, veterans,  and  labor  organizations. 
The  Democrats  asked  for  an  Inarease  of  $60,- 
300  over  1953  appropriations  to  meet  the  in- 
creased workload  resulting  from  veterans 
returning  from  Korea  and  to  reduce  the 
mounting  backlog  of  cases  where  employers 
have  failed  to  reemploy  a  veteran. 

Of  the  $60,300  increase  asked  by  the  Demo- 
crats, the  committee  allowed  only  $14300 
for  handling  the  backlog  and  increased  work- 
load. 

Development  of  apprenticeship  programs 
and  standards  {Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship) 

Democratic  budget.  $3,400,000. 
Eisenhower  budget,  $3,324,000  minus  $76,- 
000.  or  2  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee,  $2,700,000  minus  $700,000,  or 
21  percent  below  Democratic 

The  program  alms  at  expanding  and  Im- 
proving the  skills  of  our  labor  force  by  help- 
ing to  set  up  National,  State,  and  local  ap- 


prenticeship programs  and  standards.  Last 
year  the  bureau  concentrated  on  programs 
for  27  ^prentlceable  trades  listed  by  the 
lAbor  Department  as  being  "in  critical  shcxt 
mpplj."  for  example,  machinists,  tool  and 
die  makers,  electronic  technicians.  Vet- 
erans can  participate  in  these  programs  un- 
der the  GI  bilL 

Administration  of  employment  services  and 
unemployment  insurance  {Bureau  of  Em- 
pioyment  Security) 

(a)  Grants  to  States  for  administration  of 
emfdoyment  services  and  unemployment  in- 
surance : 

Democratic  budget.  $2ie  mllUon. 

Elsenhower  budget,  $313,600,000  minus 
$4,400,000.  or  2  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $187300*000  minus  $30,700,000. 
or  14  percent  below  Democratic 

These  f\mds  (paid  for  by  employers 
through  a  special  payroU  tax)  are  given  to 
the  States  to  pay  for  public  employment  offi- 
ces, and  for  unemployment  Insiirance  offices 
wh««  wage  records  and  workers'  claims  for 
Insurance  are  processed.  The  funds  also  pay 
for  administering  unemployment  Insurance 
tor  returning  QI's. 

In  cutting  these  funds,  the  Committee 
ignored  the  estimates  of  experts  about  the 
probable  increased  rate  of  unemployment 
benefit  filings  for  next  year.  The  commit- 
tee assumed  the  same  rate  as  in  1953,  so 
that  the  emergency  "contingency  fund"  will 
have  to  be  eaten  into  to  take  care  of  an 
Increased  workload  already  known  to  exist. 

(b)  Standards  work  and  g^dance  given  by 
Washington  to  the  States: 

Democratic  budget.  $5,867,000. 

Eisenhower  budget,  $5,435,000  minus  $4S2,« 
000,  or  7  percent  below  DenK>cratlc. 

Committee,  $5,100,000  minus  $767,000,  or 
IS   percent  below  Democratic. 

These  funds  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  Federal  employees  who  (1)  establish  and 
maintain  Federal  standards  for  the  admin- 
istration of  insurance,  (2)  collect  and  in- 
terpret labor  market  data,  aad  (3)  provide 
technical  assistance  to  States  iif  helping  them 
with  their  unemploj^aent  Insurance  and 
employment  service  programs.  Reduction  in 
these  funds  impair  the  protecticm  of  Federal 
standards  for  unemployment  Insurance  voted 
by  Congress. 

(c)  Administering  the  program  for  bring- 
ing in  needed  Mexican  migratory  labor: 

Democratic  budget,  $1,740,000. 

Elsenhower  budget,  $1,600,000  minus  $140,* 
000,  or  8  percent  below  Democratic. 

Conunlttee,  $1,260,000  minus  $490,000,  or 
28  percent  below  Denaocratic. 

These  funds  pay  for  determining  the 
amount  at  foreign  workers  who  are  needed, 
for  recriiitlng  and  transporting  them,  for 
making  sure  that  they  are  paid  prevailing 
wage  rates,  and  that  employers  meet  the 
terms  of  the  contracts  und»  which  the  work- 
ers were  hired. 

In  cutting  these  funds,  the  committee 
said  It  had  "serious  misgivings  aboxrt  the 
program,"  and  granted  funds  only  because 
"a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives'* had  recently  extended  the  basic  legis- 
lation. 

If  basic  standards  are  not  met  In  the 
use  of  migrant  workers,  not  only  will  the 
migrant  worker  suiter  but  also  the  American 
worker  will  be  subject  to  unfair  competi- 
tion from  underpaid  migrant  help. 

The  collection  and  publication  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, tncluding  the  Consumers'  Price  In- 
dex (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

Democratic  budget,  $5,989,000. 

Elsenhower  budget,  $5,627,000  mlntis  $312.- 
000.  or  6  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $5350,000  minus  $689,000.  or 
12  percent  below  Democratic 

This  Bureau  collects,  analyses,  and  pub- 
lishes sUtlsUcs  on  a  wide  variety  of  items, 
e.  g.,  manpower  and  emplojrment,  wages, 
union  contracts,  prices  and  cost  of  living. 
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booalng  and  puUle  conrtnictlon,  i>roducttT» 

Both  administrations  had  requested  an  In- 
crease of  over  tSO.OOO  for  cc^lectlng  statistics 
on  home  building  and  public  construction. 
The  committee  specifically  disallowed  tiiat 
money. 

Enforcing  the  minimum-mige  Unp$    {Wage 
and  Hour  Division) 

Democratic  budget,  $1,989,000. 

Elsenhower  budget.  $7,339,000  minus  tSOO.- 
000.  or  4  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee,  $«  million  minus  $1,639,000.  or 
ai  percent  below  Democratic. 

Theee  funds  are  for  administering  (1)  the 
Fair  LabOT  Standards  Act.  which  establishes 
overtime  pay  and  a  mlnlmimi  of  75  cents  an 
hour  In  interstate  commerce,  and  (2)  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  which  established  stand- 
ards for  employment  on  public  contracts. 
Much  of  the  work  Involves  (1)  making  sure 
employers  are  pa3rlng  the  76-cent  minimum 
and  proper  overtime,  and  (2)  getting  the 
employers  to  meet  obligations  for  back  wages. 

In  1982  investigators  found  that  almost 
f  16  million  In  back  wages  were  owed,  and 
they  were  able  to  get  the  employers  to  pay 
back  about  $8.5  million,  or  54  percent. 
promotion  of  standards  for  the  employment 
of  vDomen  (Women's  Bureau) 

Democratic  budget.  $360,000. 

Klaenhower  budget.  $350,000  minus  $10,000, 
or  3  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $300,000  minus  $60,000,  or  17 
percent  below  Democratic. 

These  funds  are  used  to  formulate  stand- 
ards and  policies  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
wage-earning  women.  Improve  their  work- 
ing conditions.  Increase  their  efficiency  and 
advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment.  This  is  done  by  working  with 
State  ofll^iain  (especially  on  minimiun  wage 
laws)  and  with  organisations.  Including 
union,  women's  groups,  civic  organizations. 

In  addition,  direct  reeearch  Is  done  and 
publications  issued. 

pssncsMT  or  hkaltb,  BDUcanoir  am 


Enforcement  of  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
(Food  and  Drug  Administration) 

Democratic  budget.  $5,663,000. 

Eisenhower  budget,  $5,648,000  minus  $15,- 
000,  or  3  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $6,000,000  minus  $683,000.  or 
12  percent  below  Democratic. 

By  Inspecting  factories  and  warehouses, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
protects  consumers  against  contamination 
and  misbranding  of  foods  and  drugs. 

An  Increase  of  $63,000  was  proposed  by  the 
Denu>crats  to  improve  sampling  techniques 
and  to  Investigate  illegal  sale  of  dangerous 
drugs  without  prescriptions.  The  Adminis- 
tration already  has  fewer  inspectors  than  in 
1951  (216  instead  of  258),  although  the 
workload  has  Increased.  It  would  take  9 
years  with  the  present  staff  (before  the  cuts) , 
to  make  one  call  on  each  of  the  United 
States  manufacturing  plants  and  warehouses 
under  athe  Administration's  Jurisdiction. 

Social  Security  Administration 


DemocTstie  badget.. 
Elaenbower  bodget.. 


Committee  budget.. 
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(Although   old-age   and   survivors 

1  Is  administered  by  the  Social  8e- 

Admlnlstratlon.  the  cost  Is  paid  out  of 
OASI  Trust  Fund.) 

(  money  for  the  grants  and  benefits 

.  colimm)  Is  not  subject  to  cuU  because 

amounts  are  detomined  by  a  matching 

(The  $2,600,000  reduction  from  the 

3  Budget  resulted  from  a  carry  over 

^lldren's  Biu-eau  gprant  funds.) 
[ministration  funds,  however,  are  sub- 
to  cuts: 

,)  Bureau  of  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
nce   (administrative  funds) : 
Democratic  Budget.  $64,000,000. 
Eaenhower  Budget.  $64,000,000  (no  cut)., 
^mmittee.  $62,750,000.  minus  $1^150,000. 
percent  below  Democratic, 
le  funds  come  out  of  the  OASI  trust 
not  the  General  Treasury.     Congress 
sets  the  limit  which  the  Bureau  may 
Mrs.  Hobby  recommended  no  cut 
_  backlogs  are  already  too  large.    To 
the   1954   estimate  •  •  •  would   be 
to  pile  up  greater  backlogs  and  In- 
the   time   lag   between   the   filing   of 
and  payments  to  beneficiaries." 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  (admin- 
Istihtlve  funds) : 

I  emocratlc  budget.  $1,650,000. 
llsenhower  budget.   $1,660,000    (no   cut), 
qranmittee.  $1,600,000  minus  $50,000.  or  3 
below  Democrats. 

are  the  funds  used  to  administer 

programs  of  aid  to  needy  persons  over 

to  dependent  children  and  to  the  blind 

disabled.     Mrs.  Hobby  recommended  the 

as    President    Truman    saying.    "We 

shc^uld  have  adequate  personnel  to  see  that 

I  made  to  States  for  admlnlsuatlve 

are  held  to  a  reasonable  level  and 

help   the   Spates  to  avoid  paymenU  to 
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The  above  funds  pay  for  (1)  grants  to  the 
States  and  direct  benefits  to  Individuals  for  Inf 
public  assistance  and  for  child  and  maternal 
welfare  programs,  and  for  (2)  administration 
at  the  Federal  level  of  public  assistance,  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Federal  Credit 


(c)  Children's     Bureau      (administrative 
fuids): 

I  temocratle  budget.  $1,585,000. 

llsenhower      budget.      $1,550,000      minus 
$3£  ,000.  or  2  percent  below  Democratic. 

<lommlttee.    $1,600,000    minus    $85,000    or 

p  trcent  below  Democratic. 

'  "hese  funds  are  iised  to  administer  chlld- 
we:  fare  services  (helping  children  ot  broken 
hoi  aes  to  get  foster  parents,  etc.) .  clinics  and 
otter  medical  services  for  crippled  children, 
anil  maternal  and  child-health  work  (vac- 
clD  fttlons.  public  health  nurse  visits,  etc.) . 
Bweau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (reha- 

nutating   the   handicapped   and   helping 

ihem  find  fobs) 

l>emocratlc  budget.  $23,725,000. 

1  llsenhower     budget.     $23,690,000     minus 
$3!  .000,  <x  0.1  percent  below  Democratic. 

( tommlttee,  $21,100,000  minus  $2,635,000.  or 
11  ;>ercent  below. 

'  -hese  fxmds  are  used  to  help  the  States 
rel  abUltate  disabled  people  and  place  them 
jroductlve  employment.    Last  year,  64.000 
were  rehabilitated  and  enabled  to 
Income  at  the  rate  of  $115  mllllcm  a 
and   pay   Federal   Income   tax   at  the 
of  $9.4  million   a  year.     During  their 
wct-klng  lives,  these  64.000  people  will  return 
to  the  Federal  Ooveriunent.  In   taxes.   $10 
foil    every    Federal    dollar    spent    on    their 
(Source:     Annual    Report, 
1952.) 

Oj^loe  of  Education 

Itemocratlc  budget.  $94,424,761. 

lasenhower     budget,     $85,976,370     minus 
$8, 148391,  or  9  percent  below  Democratic.     ^ 

(kmunlttee,  $79,048,870  minus  $15,375,891, 
or  16  percent  below  Democratic. 

'  lie  Office  is  responsible  for  collecting  facts 
ab(  lUt  education  and  promoting  the  cause  of 
edi  icatlon  Li  the  United  States.  It  works 
wlfb  State  and- local  officials  and  with  teach- 
organlzatlons.  The  Elsenhower  admlnls- 
traltlon  cut  the  budget  so  badly  that  Earl 
McOrath.  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
refl  igned  rather  than  defend  the  budget.  He 
qu  wtloned  the  wisdom  at  saving  "such  small 


rel  abllltation. 
VSK, 


sums  while  we  continue  as  a  nation  to  spend 
billions  for  other  purposes." 

(a)  Vocational  guidance: 

Democratic  budget.  $18,673,261. 

Elsenhower     budget,     $14,048,840     minus 
$4,624,421,  or  25  percent  below  Demoeratlo. 

Committee.  $16,048,870  minus  $2,624^91,  or 
14  percent  below  Democratic. 

Theee  grant-in-aid  funds  help  the  States 
to  pay  for  vocational  guidance  teachers  to 
teach  high-school  children  trades  that  will 
be  useful  after  graduation.  The  committee 
completely  eliminated  the  funds  for  teaching 
distributive  occupations  and  reduced  the 
other  three  types  of  training  ( home  econom- 
ics, trades  and  industry,  and  agrlcxilture)  by 
$2,174,391.  The  agriculture  program  pays  for 
teachers  who  work  with  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  an  organization  that  does  for  the 
teen  age  farm  children  what  the  4H  Clubs  do 
for  the  younger  ones. 

(b)  Land -grant  colleges: 
Democratic  budget.  $2,501,500. 
Eisenhower  budget.  $3,501,500  (no  cut). 
Committee,  nothing  allowed. 

These  funds  help  land -grant  colleges  meet 
their  expenses.  (The  colleges  also  get  other 
Federal  funds.)  In  some  of  the  southern 
colleges.  Federal  funds  account  for  a  large 
portion  of  college  budgets  (Oeorgla:  9  per- 
cent: Alabama:  7  percent;  Mississippi:  12 
percent).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Elsenhower  Bureau  of  the  Budget  told  Mrs. 
Hobby  to  cut  the  funds  by  60  percent  down 
to  $1,250,750,  but  In  a  letter  of  AprU  1$. 
1953.  the  Bureau  reversed  ItseU  and  allowed 
the  full  amount. 

(NoTS. — Milton  Elsenhower,  the  brother  ot 
President,  is  president  of  the  Land-Orant 
Collegee  Association.) 

(c)  Aid  to  schools  In  crowded  defena* 
areas. 

Democratic  budget,  $70  million. 

Elsenhower  budget.  $66,500,000.  mlnua 
$3,500,000.  or  5  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $60,600,000,  minus  $9,600,000, 
or  14  percent  below  Democratic. 

These  funds  help  school  districts  to  maln« 
tain  and  operate  schools  which  have  become 
crowded  because  of  an  Infiux  of  the  children 
of  defense  workers  and  military  personneL 
lliese  cuts  mean  less  help  to  areas  which 
count  on  our  help  when  planning  their 
budgets. 

College   and  graduate   work  for  Megroe$ 
{Howard  Vniversttv) 

Democratic  budget,  $4375,000. 

Elsenhower  budget.  $2,735,000.  minus 
$2,140,000.  or  44  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $3,360,000.  minus  $3,616,000,  or 
64  percent  below  Democratic. 

Howard  University  Is  the  principal  oolleg* 
in  the  United  Statee  for  the  education  of 
Negroes.  It  gives  graduate  work,  and  has 
eight  professional  schools.  For  the  most 
part,  the  cuts  will  mean  that  the  college  will 
not  be  able  to  get  needed  additional  build- 
ings. The  cuts  also  mean  that  some  teachers 
will  have  to  be  fired. 

Hospital  facUitie*  and  medical  training  for 
Negroes  (Freedmen's  Hospital) 

Democratic  budget,  $3,246.(X)0. 

Elsenhower  budget,  $3,104,000  minxis  $103,* 
(X)0,  or  3  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $3,750,000  minus  $446,000.  or 
14  percent  below  Democratic. 

This  hospital  is  the  teaching  hospital  for 
Howard  University  Medical  School  and  is 
the  major  ho^ital  for  Negroes  in  the  Capi- 
tol. The  committee  cut  salaries  and  ex- 
penses by  $446,000.  $50,000  for  a  program 
of  facilities  planning  for  the  future  needs 
of  the  hospital  was  cut  out  by  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration. 

PUBLIC    HaALTH    BBIVICB 

Democratic  budget.  $370393.000. 

Elsenhower  budget.  $219,665,000  minus 
$61,228,000.  or  19  percent  below  Demoeratlo. 

Committee.  $307,090,300  minus  $6330a3M. 
or  34  percent  below  Democratic 
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The  programs  responsible  for  protecting 
the  health  of  the  Nation,  and  credited  with 
raising  our  general  health  standards,  have 
been  hit  hard  by  the  Republican  economy 
wave. 

|»ractically  every  program  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  will  be  curtailed  as  a  re- 
mit ot  the  Republican  slashes  in  the  Demo- 
craUc  budget. 

(a)  Venereal  disease  control  and  dis- 
covery: 

Democratic  budget.  $8,325,000. 

Elsenhower  budget.  $6,696,000.  $1,630,000, 
or  20  percent  below  Democratic. 

committee.  $5.000300,  $3335.000.  or  40  per- 
cent below  Democratic. 

.Although  the  committee  credited  Public 
Health  Service  with  reducing  the  Incidence 
of  veneral  disease.  It  cut  by  over  one-third 
the  funds  {or  continuance  of  Its  program. 
The  program  is  concentrated  in  defense  and 
high  prevalence  areas.  partlcxUarly  in  and 
around  large  dtles,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spread  at  infection. 

The  direct  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  care 
of  each  mental  patient  as  a  result  of  un- 
treated syphilis  Is  $790  per  year.  It  was 
brought  out  in  the  hearings  that  52.500 
such  patients  may  have  to  be  Institutional- 
ised if  the  present  volume  Is  maintained. 
This  would  cost  the  American  taxpayer  over 
$414,000,000  for  their  required  10-year  stay. 

(b)  Control  of  tuberculosis: 
Democratic  budget.  $7345,000. 
Elsenhower  budget,  $5,735,000,  $1330,000, 

or  25  percent  below  Democratic. 

Conunittee,  $6,735,000.  $1330.000.  or  35  per- 
cent below  Democratic. 

The  Democratic  budget  was  requested  for 
specific  control  measures,  cooperative  applied 
research,  and  oonummlty-wlde  X-ray  siirveys 
and  followup  after  mass  X-ray  surveys. 
Many  unknown  cases  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  discovered  through  this  program  and 
have  been  treated  and  cured  as  a  restdt  of 
early  discovery.  The  Democratic  budget 
amounted  to  only  approximately  8  percent 
of  all  funds  the  States  and  local  health 
agencies  spend  for  tuberculosis  control. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  has  Increased  over  the  past 
20  years,  from  80.000  In  1931  to  108.000  In 
1951.  However,  tens  of  thousands  of  tuber- 
culosis patlenta  are  awaiting  admission  to 
hospitals.  Theee  patlenta  receive  treatment 
under  the  granta-ln-ald  under  this  program, 
thus  helping  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

In  every  1.000  prestimably  well  people  who 
have  chest  X-rays,  one  actively,  highly  con- 
tagloxis  case  of  tuberciUosis  Is  discovered. 

(c)  Or  ante  for  General  Health  Services: 
Democratic  budget.  $16315.000. 
Elsenhower     budget,     $16,215,000.     minus 

$100300  or  0.6  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $13350.000.  minus  $3,065,000. 
or  19  percent  below  Denuxaatic. 

Granta  are  made  to  the  States  in  suppcnt- 
Ing  local  health  services  and  providing  basic 
.  health  services,  such  as  public-health  nurs- 
ing, laboratory  services,  and  the  collection  of 
vital  statistics  on  mortality  and  disease. 

The  committee  Implied  that  it  alms  to 
abolish  this  entire  program  eventually, 
saying: 

"The  committee  has  not  disallowed  all 
funds  In  1  year  since  such  drastic  action 
might  result  in  discontinuance  of  vital  ac- 
tivities before  the  State  and  local  govem- 
mento  could  adjust  their  nnancwa  to  assume 
their  responsibility." 

PoUo  control:  The  newly  discovered  value 
of  ganuna  globulin,  a  derivative  of  binnan 
blood.  In  the  prevention  of  poliomyelitis  has 
created  a  greater  dependence  upon  this  pro- 
gram. The  available  supply  of  gamma 
globulin  for  use  In  the  coming  polio  season 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  anticipated 
demand.  The  Office  of  Defense  Moblllaatlon 
has  taken  steps  to  Insure  eqiiltable  distribu- 
tion. The  NaUonal  CMfice  of  Vital  StatUtics, 
under  this  program,  has  been  called  upon  to 


ooUeet  and  analyse  the  data  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  allocation  to  States  and  commu- 
nities. 

Part  of  this  program  Is  designed  to  find 
better  ways  of  discovering  chronic  dlBfannn 
among  apparently  well  patlenta.  Diabetes, 
for  example.  Is  among  the  10  leading  causes 
of  death  in  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2  percent  of  the  population  over 
15  years  of  age  have  diabetes  and  that  there 
ar  approximately  1  million  known  cases  and 
another  million  as  yet  undiscovered. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  developed 
a  screening  procedure  that  is  an  effective 
and  economical  case-finding  tooL  Since  the 
incidence  of  diabetes  is  growing,  many  State 
and  local  health  agencies  request  the  assist- 
ance and  gtildance  in  this  program. 

(d)  Control  of  conununlcable  diseases: 
Democratic  budget.  $5,735,000. 
Elsenhower  budget,  $6335,000  minus  $405,- 

000,  or  7  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee,  $5  million  minus  $736,000.  or 
13  percent  below  Democratic. 

These  funds  go  to  States  and  localities  to 
prevent  and  suppress  communicable  diseases 
and  to  prevent  transmission  of  them  between 
States. 

In  the  first  9  nkonths  of  1963.  there  were 
7.636  cases  of  military  personnel  who  re- 
lapsed with  malaria  after  they  returned  to 
this  country.  These  individuals  quite  pos- 
sibly went  to  all  (rf  the  48  States,  so  the  stage 
remains  continually  set  for  reactivation  and 
reestablishment  of  malaria  as  long  as  It  Is 
brought  in  fnmi  outside  of  this  country. 

(e)  Engineering,  sanitation,  and  industrial 
hygiene : 

Democratic  budget.  $3.986300. 

Eisenhower  budget.  10 .850.000  minus  $135,- 
000.  or  3  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $3,000,000  minus  $965,000.  or 
35  percent  below  Democratic. 

The  Democratic  budget  was  requested  to 
help  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
lnd\istry  to  prevent  and  control  occupational 
haaards.  Including  research  on  injurious 
chemicals;  research  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  radioactive  substances  and 
radiological  public-health  problems.  The 
Democratic  budget  provided  for  an  expanded 
program  of  research  into  environmental 
health  problems  carried  on  at  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Center  at  Cincinnati. 

The  major  field  investigations  now  under 
way  Include  studies  at  health  haaards  asso- 
ciated with  the  mining  and  milling  of  ura- 
nium, the  refining  of  shale  oil.  and  the  min- 
ing and  processing  of  earth  containing  cer- 
tain elements. 

(f)  Water -pollution  control: 
Democratic  budget.  $900,000. 
Elsenhower  budget.  100  percent  cut  below 

Democratic. 

Committee.  100  percent  cut  below  Demo- 
cratic. 

The  Democratic  budget  would  provide 
granta  to  State  and  interstate  water  pollu- 
tion agencies  to  do  research  and  Investigate 
control  and  prevention  of  water  pollution 
caused  by  industrial  wastes.  The  Republican 
administration  wiped  out  this  program. 

Since  1900  there  has  been  a  700-pereeni  in- 
crease in  industrial  production,  with  more 
than  half  of  this  increase  taking  place  in  the 
past  13  years.  Much  of  this  increased  pro- 
duction is  in  the  field  of  syntheties  and 
other  chemicals  whose  byproduct  wastes  axe 
difficult  to  treat. 

In  New  England  and  also  some  Southern 
States  there  is  a  pollution  problem  associ- 
ated with  the  textile  Industry  whi<A  uses 
dyes. 

The  dtras-waste  poantiaa  problem  Is  be- 
coming serious  to  the  Soathem  and  South- 
western States.  Including  Florida.  Mlsslsslre*. 
Texas.  T.r«iit«ianii,  and  Alabama. 

Acid  mine  drainage  from  coal  mines  affecta 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  Virginia.  Mary- 
land, the  District  of  Columbia,  DllnolB.  In- 
diana. Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  _ 

Studlee  of  toxins  from  Industrial  ■astea 
are  of  particular  Interest  in  Oregon  and  Galt^ 


fomla  because  of  the  cffiseto  on  the  salmon 
and  shellfish  industries. 

(g)  Alaska — Disease  and  sanitation  con- 
trol: 
Democratic  biidget.  $1,107,000. 
Elsenhower     budget.     $1,082,000     minus 
$25,000,  or  2  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee,  $1,082,000  minus  $25,000.  or 
2  percent  below  Democratic. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  proposed 
a  cut.  and  the  committee  concurred,  at  a 
time  when  Increased  health  services  are 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanded 
military  and  civilian  population  in  Alaska. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  recent  decision 
to  build  a  $400  million  aluminum  plant  in 
Alaska  which  will  bring  In  20,000  people  for 
construction.  The  new  paper  pulp  Industry 
and  exploration  for  oil  and  uranium  are 
aggravating  the  sanitation  and  housing 
problems. 

(h)  Hospital  construction: 
Democratic  budget.  $94,804,000. 
Elsenhower     budget,     $79,700,000     minus 
$15,104,000.  or  16  percent  below  Democratic. 
Conunittee.  $69,700,000  minus  $25,104,000, 
or  26  percent  below  Democratic. 

The  Democratic  budget  requested  $75  mil- 
lion authorized  under  the  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital program,  to  help  defray  part  of  the 
casta  of  hospital  construction,  and  construct 
public-health  centers,  with  the  balance  to 
be  used  to  liquidate  previous  contract  au- 
thorization. Funds  are  granted  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  economic  need. 

Of  the  nearly  2,000  projecta.  1.100  are  com- 
pleted, open,  and  rendering  a  community 
service.  There  are  700  under  constrxictlon 
and  the  rest  are  in  the  planning  stages. 

These  projecta  are  adding  96300  hospital 
beds  and  over  330  public-health  centers  to 
the  Nation's  health  reeources. 

Under  this  program,  430  communities  now 
have  hospitals  for  the  first  time.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  additional  commxinitlee 
now  have  hospitals  where  their  prevlqps  hos- 
pitals were  substandard  and  iinacceptable 
under  the  minimum  laws  regarding  fire  and 
life  safety. 

Modem  and  efficient  hospitals  bxiilt  vmdcr 
the  Hill-Burton  program  have  not  only  re- 
tained physicians  In  rural  communities 
where  there  have  been  great  shortages,  but 
also  have  attracted  additional  physicians. 
The  cut  In  Hill -Burton  funds  means  that 
each  State  will  get  one-third  less  next  year 
In  funds  to  help  them  build  hosplta':  al- 
ready under  way  or  in  the  planning  stage. 
In  some  Instances,  the  loss  of  Federal  funds 
may  mean  that  the  community  will  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  hospital  entirely  because  they 
do  not  have  enough  funds  to  swing  it  on 
their  own. 

(1)   Technical  and  planning  services  for 
hospitals: 
Democratic  budget,  $1300.000. 
Btaenhower  budget.  $1,135,000  minus  $75.- 
000.  or  6  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee.  $750,000  minus  $460,000.  or  S8 
percent  below  Democratic. 

Tliese  funds  would  help  the  States  to  maks 
Inventories  ot  hospitals  and  health  centers 
to  determine  the  need  and  type  of  additional 
facilities  reqxiired  and  dcvek^  a  program  of 
new  hospital  construction. 

(J)  Operation   of   Federal    hospitals  and 
clinics: 
Democratic  budget,  $35334,000. 
Elsenhower  budget,  $33351,000  minus  $1.- 
67S300.  or  5  percent  below  Democratic. 

committee.  $82300.000  minus  $2,724,000.  or 
8  percent  below  Democratic. 

There  are  17  hospitals.  IS  outpatient 
clinics,  and  over  100  out-patient  oflkoes  op- 
erated to  serve  merchant  seamen,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  Psderal  em|rtoy«es  injured  on 
dotf .  THe  ElsenlMiwer  administration  euta 
msmn  that  the  hospttals  at  Fort  Stanton. 
H.  Mbl.  qeveland.  Ohio,  and  probably  the 
P0t^  at  ctthcr  Mi-"!***.  Tenn,  or  Savannah. 
Ga..  as  w«U  m  tbe  Oetrott. 
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VATdi  Of  many  of  the  other  hospitals  wlU 
bave  to  be  closed. 

(k)  National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Democratic  budget.  t85  mlUlon.  od 


Daenhower  budget,  $6A340,000  minus  $28.- 
>,000,  or  84  percent  below  Democratic. 
Doijmlttee.  861386.200  minus  828,414.200, 
28  percent  below  Democratic 


bperating  ezpensM 

Cancer 

Mental  health. 

Heart 

Dental — —■ 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  dlsesm 

Microbiok)«:y — 

Nearolocy  and  blindneaa 


Democratic 
budget 


$5,180,000 
22,000.000 
15,800.000 
l^fi00.000 

%7a).ooo 

8,450.000 
7,000.000 
7,67^000 


The  Klsenhower  administration  cut  these 
ptrograms  so  drastically  that  the  Republican 
committee  was  forced  to  raise  many  of  the 
Items.  The  committee,  however,  was  still 
substantially  lower  than  the  Democratic  re- 
quest. Programs  for  the  cancer  and  heart 
institutes  were  cmly  partially  restored  by  the 
Republican  cMnmlttee,  although  heart  trou- 
ble and  cancer  are  recognised  as  the  two 
great  killers. 

Cancer:  The  second  leading  cause  of  death 
from  disease  in  the  United  States. 

Mental  health:  Although  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation has  Increased  only  14  percent  since 
1939.  there  are  17  percent  more  persons  In 
mental  hospitals.  A  total  of  more  than 
2.500.000  men  were  lost  to  the  Nation's  armed 
services  through  mental  and  emotional  dls- 


«# 


Heart:  The  leading  cause  of  death,  ac- 
counting for  1  out  of  every  2  deaths  In  the 
United  States. 

Dental:  The  American  people  are  spend- 
ing approximately  81  billion  a  year  iat  dental 
care.  Yet  one-third  of  all  30-year-olds  and 
as  high  as  85  percent  of  older  citizens  are 
afflicted  with  pyorrhea,  the  major  cause  of 
tooth  loss  In  adults. 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  diseases:  Arthritis 
Is  a  major  cause  of  chronic  cripi^lng  of  the 
population. 

Microbiology  and  polio  studies:  Microbio- 
logical Institute  scientists  have  been  able  to 
grow  strains  of  polio  virus  In  chick  embryos 
and  other  methods,  offering  a  long-range  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  a  true  vaccine 
for  poliomyelitis.  Their  basic  objective  Is  to 
study  micro  organisms  and  the  ways  In 
which  man  can  be  protected  against  them. 

IMDXPEHDXNT    LABO«    SGXMCIXB 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Democratic  budget,  89.800.000. 

Elsenhower  budget,  89,500,000  minus  8300.- 
000.  or  3  percent  below  Democratic. 

Ck^mmlttee,  88.000,000  minus  8800.000,  or  8 
percent  below  Democratic. 

The  Board  administers  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  handling  such  cases  as  those  involving 
tmfalr  labor  {xtuitlces  and  choice  of  bargain- 
ing repf«sentatlves.  Chairman  Heraog  said 
at  the  hearings  that  If  the  Elsenhower  budget 
were  adopted,  the  time  required  fear  process- 
ing an  unfalr-labor-practlce  case  would  go 
down  frcnn  IS  months  to  9  months.  He  also 
said  the  budget  would  help  cut  down  the 
backlog  of  cases.  (At  present  there  are  5.000 
cases  pending.) 

Delays  in  disposing  of  cases  make  It 
harder  to  handle  a  case;  witnesses  are  harder 
to  locate,  people  are  less  prone  to  settle  cases 
informally;  soiu-ces  ctf  Information  are 
harder  to  find.  Delays  make  the  case  more 
expensive  and  dlfflcvilt  to  both  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  parties  concerned. 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Democratic  budget,  83.747,500. 

Elsenhower  budget,  83.470.000  minus  8277,- 
600,  or  7  percent  below  Democrat. 

Committee,  t3. 120.000  minus  8537.000,  or  14 
percent  below  Democratic. 

83.7  million  of  the  money  requested  by  the 
Democrats  was  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
Federal  mediators  who  help  prevent  and  set- 
tle strikes,  thus  saving  consumers,  workers. 
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Eiaen  bower 
budget 


94.875,000 
15,780,000 
91817,000 
11,040,000 
1,740,000 
4,<mi,000 
^738,000 
%  674, 000 


Percent 

below 

Democrat  to 


10 
38 
87 
83 
36 
41 
18 
W 


CommHtee 
budget 


S4, 075, 000 
17,887.000 
10,808,000 
12,000,000 

i.eeaooo 

6^000,000 
S,  09.200 
4.00^000 


Percent 

below 

Democratic 


10 
19 
10 
27 

SB 
41 
32 
48 


a^d  indtistry  ftom  enormous  losses  In  pro- 
di  ictlon,  wages,  and  profits.  The  Ocnnmlttee 
CTit  left  the  Service  with  8200,000  less  than 
it  had  last  year. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  {Administrative 
Funds) 

Democratic  budget.  86,400,000. 

Elsenhower  budget.  86.400,000  (no  cut) . 

Committee,  86.207,000  minus  8183.000,  or 
3  percent  below  Democratic. 

These  funds  are  paid  out  of  contributions 
niade  by  railroad  employers  and  employees 
ti  the  railroad  retirement  funds;  the  money 
dbes  not  represent  any  drain  on  the  General 
Ireasury.  Congress  merely  sets  a  limit  to 
t  le  amount  that  may  be  \ised  from  the  re- 
t  rement  fund.  Chairman  Kennedy  of  the 
E  oard  said  the  ftmds  requested  by  the  Demo- 
c  rats  would  enable  the  Board  to  decrease  the 
cumber  of  pending  retirement  claims  from 
2 1,084  on  February  28.  19S3.  to  16,000  at  the 
c  oee  of  1954. 

Rational  Mediation  Board  and  the  National 
Railroad  Aditistment  Board 

Democratic  budget.  81.168.000. 

Elsenhower  budget.  81.063,000,  minus  886,- 
obo,  or  7  percent  below  Democratic. 

Committee,  81.064,000.  minus  8104,000,  or 
fi|  percent  below  Democratic. 

The  Mediation  Bofu^d  mediates  labor  dls- 
ijutes  and  determines  collective-bargaining 
r  tpresentatlves  tor  the  700  carriers  and  1.5 
z  illllon  employees  In  the  railroad  and  airline 
lidustrles.  The  Adjustment  Board  com- 
losed  of  employers  and  employees,  hears 
grievances  resulting  from  railroad  imlon 
qon  tracts. 

Because  of  the  cuts,  neither  agency  will  be 
ijble  to  reduce  Its  backlog  as  much  as  It  had 
1  ioped  to  do. 
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Let  Caltfoffua  Vetenuu  Make  Up 
Tkeir  Owe  Mkib 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TBUS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA1IVBB 

■    Tuesday.  May  19.  19Si 

Mr.  TEIAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Califor- 
lila  veterans  are  being  told  by  the  Honor- 
{ ble  Edoak  W.  Hiestani).  Member  of  Con- 
i  ress  of  California,  that  the  $10  mll- 
1  on  amendment  proposed  to  the  second 
!  upplemental  appropriations  bill  for  the 
^  'eterans'  Administration  was  not  needed 
ind  had  It  been  provided  would  have 
leen  wasted.  In  order  that  those  per- 
{ ons  in  California  interested  in  the  wel- 
1  Are  of  veterans  entitled  to  treatment  in 
^  'eterans'  Administration  hospitals  under 
( listing  law  may  make  up  their  own 
lainds  as  to  whether  the  $10  million 
1  rhich  I  proposed  would  have  been 
y  rasted,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a  letter 


which  I  have  written  to  the  Honorable 
Edoak  W.  Hxkstand  regarding  statements 
made  in  his  newsletter  on  April  30.  1953, 
relative  to  the  $10  million  amendment. 

The  managers  of  three  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Fresno  indicate  that 
the  most  critical  problem  facing  them  is 
a  shortage  of  funds  and  a  shortage  of 
personnel  At  the  time  the  $10  million 
amendment  was  offered  there  were  346,- 
987  approved  service-connected  out- 
patient cases  which  were  entitled  to 
treatment  under  the  law  and  it  would 
have  cost  $19,802,971  to  reduce  the  badc- 
log  to  manageable  proportions;  27.123 
of  these  cases  were  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  it  was  estimated  that  it 
would  require  $1,695,000  to  clear  up  the 
service-connected  out-patient  backlog 
for  the  State  of  California  alone. 

I  present  these  facts  in  order  that  the 
citizens  of  California  may  make  up  their 
own  minds  as  to  whether  the  $10  million 
amendment  proposed  to  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  was  not 
needed  and  would  have  been  wasted: 

Mat  26.  1968. 
Hon.  Edoab  W.  HmrrANS, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

DBAS  OouMAOU*:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
your  newsletter  dated  April  80,  1053,  entitled 
"Your  Congressman  Reports  Washington 
News."  The  newsletter  contained  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"You  nxay  have  heard  criticism  of  my 
*no'  vote  on  the  Teague  amendment  In  Feb- 
ruary which  would  have  given  an  extra  810 
million  to  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratloa 
without  restrictions,  rules,  regulations,  or 
jtistiflcation.  A  few  days  ago  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  will  be 
approximately  813  million  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  spend  In  the  very  account 
to  which  the  10  million  would  have  been 
added.  I  believed  that  If  we  had  given 
them  the  extra,  unasked  for  810  million  It 
would  have  been  wasted.  This  more  re- 
cent information  Justifies  that  position. 
Veterans  are  taxpayers,  too,  and  they  sent 
us  here  to  curb  waste." 

This  letter  is  not  written  for  the  purpose 
of  commenting  on  the  fact  that  you  voted 
"no"  on  the  810  million  amendment  which 
I  offered  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
appropriation  In  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  of  1953.  It  is  written 
because  I  feel  compelled  to  correct  the  er- 
roneous statements  which  you  have  cir- 
culated In  your  newsletter  regarding  th« 
810  million  amendment. 

Your  letter  stated  "the  Teague  amend- 
ment •  •  •  would  have  given  an  extra  810 
million  to  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratloa 
without  restrictions,  niles.  regulations,  or 
Justification."  This  statement  is  incor- 
rect. Had  the  Congress  adopted  my  810 
million  amendment,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  have  been  subjected  to 
all  of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  accounting 
procedures  which  govern  their  regular  ap- 
prc^rlations  and  those  appearing  In  the  bill 
to  which  the  amendment  was  proposed.  So 
far  as  Jiistification  is  concerned.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration requested  810  million  for  the  med- 
ical and  hospital  program  in  excess  of  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and.  In  my  opinion,  there  was  ample 
Justification  for  the  request.  At  the  tlm* 
I  offered  the  810  million  amendment,  there 
were  2.393  beds  vacant  in  38  existing  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  because  of 
a  lack  of  funds.  I  am  attaching  a  list  of 
hospitals  with  vacant  beds.  My  amend- 
ment was  offered  specifically  for  the  purpose 


of  providing  funds  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  reactivate  these  vacant  beds. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  fimds  to  reac- 
tivate vacant  beds,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration also  faces  a  very  critical  condition  in 
Its  service-connected  outpatient  backlog. 
On  March  31.  1953.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion had  346,987  approved  service-connected 
cases  which  are  entitled  to  treatment  under 
existing  law,  yet  had  no  funds  to  liquidate 
the  backlog.  At  that  time.  It  was  estimated 
that  it  would  require  819.802,971  to  reduce 
the  backlog  to  manageable  proportions. 
Twenty-eeven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  these  service-connected  out- 
patient cases  were  In  the  State  of  California. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  •1.695.- 
000  to  clear  up  the  service -connected  out- 
patient backlog  for  the  State  of  California 
alone. 

In  a  recent  survey,  managers  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  located  in  the  State 
of  Callforixla  made  the  following  comments 
with  reference  to  lack  of  funds: 

VA  hospital.  Los  Angeles.  Calif,  (general 
medical  and  surgical)  :  *T>ue  to  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  medical  program  at  thU  cen- 
ter we  were  unable  to  secure  ceiling  and 
funds  adequate  to  properly  cover  all  activi- 
ties, especially  clvU-servlce  personnel  who 
support  the  department  of  medicine  and 
surgery  group,  even  before  the  reduction-ln- 
force  and  freezing  actions  started." 

VA  hospital.  San  Francisco.  Calif,  (general 
medical  and  surgical  and  newopsychlatrlc) : 
"Additional  finance  and  help.  It  is  impos- 
sible under  the  present  moneys  allocated  to 
this  station  to  maintain  our  usual  00-day 
stock  supply.  During  the  last  few  months, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  our  stock  supply 
has  dropped  from  a  90-day  level  to  its  present 
60-dsy  level,  and  if  this  continues,  before 
this  year  is  over  we  will  not  have  svifllcient 
funds  to  carry  a  normal  monthly  supply." 
VA  hospital.  Fresno.  Calif,  (general  medi- 
cal and  surgical )  :  "The  most  pressing  need  in 
our  hospital  is  the  provision  of  adequate 
personnel  In  order  to  adequately  staff  the 
hospital." 

If  you  will  refer  to  page  A26ei  of  the  Cok- 
OKCSsioNAL  Rxcoxo  dated  May  15,  1053,  you 
wUl  find  a  list  of  44  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  making  similar  comments.  If  the 
Congress  expects  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  make  maximum  effective  use  of  beds 
prevloxisly  authorl»d  and  constructed  by 
the  Congress,  it  is  obvious  that  they  should 
be  provided  adequate  funds  to  operate  those 
beds.  If  the  Congress  expects  to  carry  out 
laws  already  enacted,  then  it  is  obligated  to 
appropriate  adequate  funds  to  take  care  of 
the  approved  service-connected  outpatient 
backlog.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  default  in  these 
obligations,  then  perhaps  there  was  no  Jxistl- 
flcatlon  for  my  amendment. 

The  newsletter  referred  to  above  contained 
the  following  statement: 

"A  few  days  ago  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration was  compelled  to  admit  that  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 813  million  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  spend  in  the  very  accovmt  to  which 
the  $10  million  would  have  been  added." 

This  statement  Is  erroneous  in  its  en- 
tirety. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, the  Veterans'  Administration  has  not 
admitted  the  alleged  813  million  unexpended 
balance,  since  it  is  absolutely  impossible  at 
this  Ume  to  tell  what  the  unexi>ended  bal- 
ance, if  any,  wUl  be  on  June  30,  1953.  I  am 
sure  that  you  understand  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  emergency  fund  all  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration  appropriations 
have  been  distributed  to  approximately  277 
field  installations  and  have  been  obligated 
for  literally  thousands  of  separate  items.  On 
June  30  there  probably  will  be  a  small  unex- 
pended balance  In  each  of  these  thousands  of 
accounts.  These  amounts  will  be  retvu-ned  to 
the  Treasury  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's last  estimate  indicated  that  the 
amoxmt  might  be  as  high  as  88.6  million. 


A  routine  resurvey  was  made  on  May  15  and 
will  be  made  again  on  June  15  tmd  If  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  can  locate  any  unen- 
cumbered funds,  these  will  be  allocated  to 
liquidate  part  of  the  819  million  outpatient 
backlog.  There  is  absolutely  no  Justification 
for  the  813  million  figvire  which  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
understand  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  Federal  agency  to  spend  all  of  its 
funds  down  to  the  last  dollar.  It  appears  at 
this  time  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  have  less  than  1  percent  of  Its  1953  ap- 
propriation for  the  medical  and  hospital 
fund  of  8865  million.  The  85  million  made 
available  by  the  Congress  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  has  been  allo- 
cated to  reduce  the  outpatient  backlog  and 
to  take  care  of  certain  other  emergency  con- 
ditions, although  It  Is  obvious  that  the  $4 
million  allocated  for  this  purpose  will  not 
clear  up  the  $19  million  backlog.  It  is  equal- 
ly obvious  that  the  810  million  proposed  In 
my  amendment  could  have  been  used  In  Its 
entirety  on  the  service-connected  outpatient 
backlog,  even  If  none  of  It  was  used  to  re- 
.actlvate  the  2,300  vacant  beds. 

This  Issue  will  continue  to  confront  the 
Congress  and,  simply  stated,  we  must  decide 
whether  we  Intend  to  appropriate  adequate 
funds  to  operate  existing  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  facilities  and  those  new 
ones  which  have  been  already  authorized  and 
constructed  or  whether  we  will  indulge  in 
false  economy  and  close  thousands  of  these 
beds  and  even  whole  hospitals  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  a  waiting  list  of  24.834 
veterans  who  have  been  approved  and  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  for  treatment  of  a  non- 
service-coiuiected  disability  yet  who  cannot 
obtain  admission  because  a  vacant  bed  is 
not  available.  Of  this  number,  11,779  are 
psychotic  and  2.378  are  tubercular.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  mental  and  tubercu- 
lar hospitals  in  the  State  of  California  are 
seriously  crowded  and  cannot  accommodate 
CallfcK-nla's  share  of  these  patients. 

In  this  connection,  I  refer  you  to  the  re- 
marks of  otir  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Wxluam  S.  MAmLiARD,  of  Califor- 
nia, who  is  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  On  May  18,  1953,  the  following 
remarks  by  Mr.  Mailuard  appear  on  page 
A2675  of  the  Congskssional  Record. 

"The  California  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene reports  that  there  are  over  4,600  veter- 
ans hospitalized  In  State  mental  Institutions. 
For  the  most  part,  California  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  their  care,  although  approximately 
40  percent  of  them  came  to  California  from 
other  States.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  only  2  hospitals  in  California,  plus  1 
under  construction,  to  take  care  of  neuropsy- 
chiatric  patients  from  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 
other  Western  States,  as  well  as  those  from 
California.  There  are  long  waiting  lists  of 
eligible  veterans.  This  situation  Is  intoler- 
able, both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  veteran 
who  needs  and  is  entitled  tp  hospitalization. 
and  also  from  that  of  society,  to  whom  many 
of  these  veterans  may  at  any  time  become 
dangerous. 

"On  October  19,  1946,  a  new  1,000-bed  neu- 
ropsychlatrlc  hospital  was  approved  for  con- 
struction in  the  San  Francisco  area.  Since 
that  time  some  $400,000  has  been  spent  pre- 
paring the  site  and  providing  a  fence  for 
the  area;  however,  construction  funds  have 
not  yet  been  made  available.  Meanwhile, 
veterans  have  continued  to  migrate  Into  the 
State  and  the  Impact  of  the  Korean  war  on 
this  principal  port  of  debarkation  is  making 
the  situation  more  acute  from  month  to 
month." 

You  and  I  and  every  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress are  confronted  with  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  any  real  economy  in  re- 
fusing to  appropriate  adequate  funds  to  staff 
existing  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  thereby  thrusting  the  burden  of  care 
of  the  disabled  veteran  onto  the  already  over- 
crowded State  hospitals. 


If  there  Is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Veterans'  Administration  could 
have  used  the  810  million  proposed  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bUl,  and 
if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  size  of  the 
service-connected  outpatient  backlog,  I 
suggest  that  you  direct  a  letter  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  obtain 
from  him  a  statement  as  to  the  uses  which 
would  have  been  made  of  the  810  million,  a 
statement  relative  to  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance In  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  a 
statement  relative<to  the  service-connected 
outpatient  backlog.  The  State  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia can  give  you  detailed  Information  con- 
cerning the  question  raised  by  our  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Wuxjam  S.  Mailliaso. 
A  detailed  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee. 
from  which  the  statements  of  managers  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  located 
in  the  State  of  California  was  taken  Is  avail- 
able from  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  by  law  every 
existing    Veterans'    Adminlstratioi.    hospital 
and  those  now  under  construction.    Admis- 
sion to  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  is 
regulated  by  law.     Under  existing  law  the 
only  non-service-connected  cases  other  than 
serious  emergency  cases  which  are  entitled 
to  admission  to  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  are  those  which  are  unable  to  bear 
the  expense  of  their  medical  treatment.    The 
'  eterans'  Administration  is  required  by  law 
to  accept  the  veteran's  statement  as  to  his 
Inability  to  pay  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  not  permitted  to  go  behind  the 
veteran's  statement.    Obviously,  such  tt  pro- 
vision of  law  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  cxxch  abuse.    I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  will  give  the 
Veterans'  Administration  authority  to  make 
Investigations  as  to  the  veteran's  ability  to 
pay.     I    have    also    Introduced    legislation 
which  will  limit  the  period  of  time  diulng 
which  the  veteran  would  be  eligible  for  out- 
patient  dental   treatment.     I   believe   that 
these  corrections  in  the  law  are  needed  and 
are  Jiistified.    I  am  strongly  opposed  to  es- 
tablishing policy  in  this  or  any  other  field 
by   appropriations.      The    Congress    of    the 
United  States  has  authorized  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  every  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  in  existence.    It  has  passed 
laws  regtilating  admission  to  those  hospitals. 
If  these  laws  are  inadequate  or  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  they 
should  be  changed.    Until  such  changes  are 
made.  It  Is  the  obligation  of  this  Congress  to 
appropriate  adequate  funds  to  carry  out  ex- 
isting law. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Olin  E.  Txacux. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  an  admirer  of  the  great  courage, 
determination,  and  tenacity  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  I  have  also  admired 
many  times  their  abiUty  to  always  keep  o«l 
tiie  welfare  of  their  nation  first  in  their 
minds.  i^ 

Despite  tills  great  admiration.  I  feel 
little  short  of  outraged  at  recent  state- 
ments by  British  leaders,  notably  Labor- 
ite  Clement  Attlee.  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  is  a  nation  of  warmongers 
who  do  not  really  want  the  war  in  Korea 
to  end  because  we  enjoy  the  profit  it 
brings  us. 

I  can  make  the  same  statement  as  that 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  last  week. 
I  have  met  no  one  in  the  United  States 
who  does  not  want  peace.  I  am  positive  isl 
that  there  Is  not  a  single  loyal  American 
who  would  not  willingly  give  up  every  bit 
of  that  part  of  our  prosperity  which 
stems  from  war  in  order  to  stop  the 
heartbreaking  loss  of  American  lives  in 
Korea. 

I  am  certain  that  millions  of  American 
citizens  feel  as  I  do  that  we  as  a  Nation 
have  been  maligned  without  any  justi- 
fication by  leaders  of  a  nation  which  we 
have  aided  with  men  and  weapons  in  two 
great  wars,  and  with  $8.1  billion  to  for- 
eign aid  since  1945.  Mr.  Attlee  can  never 
prove  his  charge  because  it  is  an  absolute 
falsehood. 

Miss  Inez  Robb,  one  of  America's  finest 
woman  writers,  expressed  my  sentiments 
on  the  matter  very  neatly  in  an  article  of 
May  20.  when  she  suggested  that  Mr. 
Attlee  either  put  up  or  shut  up — that  he 
name  just  one  American  who  wants  the 
war  continued.  This  excellent  article 
appeared  in  one  of  the  fine  daily  news- 
papers in  my  district,  the  New  Hilladel- 
phia  Daily  Timea.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,^  wish  to  have  this  article 


Tmxx*  Attub  Tto  KiTBaa  For  U»  oa 
Shot  Up  Aboot  Wae 


have  done  more  to  revive  such  senttmenta 
than  by  charges  that  we  run  ruinous  wars 
for  proOt. 


(By  Ines  Robb) 
Yoax. — Once  more  I  have  been  anx- 
..,   examining  myself  to  the  mlnw  to 
If  my  red  fangs  are  showtag.    Somehow, 
my  diabolically  clever  American  way.  I 
manage  to  ecmceal  them.    The  same  Is 
of  my  cruel  clawe,  dripping  with  the 
of  enemies   killed   In   a    nonstop  war 
commerclsl  profit. 
■Ihls  pretty  plctxire  erf  Homo  amerlcanus 
hai  once  more  been  etched  In  acid  words  by 
on<    of   our    friends    and    allies,    this    time 
44     di^nent  AtUee.  leader  of  the  British  Labar 
and  one-time  British  Prime  Minister. 
Clem    worked   up   quite   a   head   ot 
.    But  since  I  wUl  always  choose  Vol- 
{"1  do  not  agree  with  you,  sir,  but  I 
wi^  die  nghtlng  for  your  right  to  say  it.**) 
ovir  SenatOT  Joe  McCarthy,  I  must  accord 
th«    British  Laborlte   the  privilege   of  free 
nuech. 

]  [owever.  Mr.  Attlee  would  be  dotog  me  ' 
an  I  168.000,000  other  Americans  a  tremend- 
ou  \  favor  if  he  would  sit  down  and  shut  up 
loi  g  enough  only  to  prepare  f or  \is  a  factual 
lisVcrf  the  United  States  tadlvlduals  and  ta- 
••who  do  not  want  a  cease  fire  in 
but  on  the  contrary  seek  an  extension 
at  khe  war  to  all  of  China." 

I  Mr.  Attlee  wUl  but  do  us  this  favor,  we 
wl  1  relieve  him  and  the  Labor  Party  or  the 
Br  Itish  public  from  the  necessity  of  dealing 
adequately  with  sxjch  selfish,  greedy,  and 
GO  aadencelefls  interests  and  persons. 

[f  such  pers<ms  and  toterests  actually 
ex  at.  this  peace-hxmgry  nation,  this  war-sl^ 
pc  pulace  deserves  that  they  be  identified,  so 
thftt  proper  measures  can  be  taken. 

[f   such    todlvlduals   and    Interests    exist 

within  America,  they  can  exist  only  because 

powerful  political  connections.     So  the 

A^MTlcan  people,  no  less  than  the  world  at 

la  ge,  would  be  forever  indebted  to  Mr.  Attlee 

he  would  name  them  In  a  loud  clear  voice. 

In   this   one   charge   against   us.   let   Mr. 

A  tlee  either  put  up  or  shut  up.    Let  other 

Bi  iropean  and  Asiatic  leaders,  Including  the 

B  isslans.    who   are    always    mouthtog    this 

el  targe,  also  fish  or  cut  bait. 

"1  have  met  no  one  to  the  United  States 
WK>  doesnt  want  peace."  President  Bsen- 
hi  >wer  told  his  news  conference  a  day  after 
tie  Attlee  speech.     The  President's  exper- 
ience Is  echoed  by  that  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
If  there  is  anyone  to  this  country  who 
wHnts  war,  really  wants  war,  he  undoubtedly 
locked  up  to  a  cell  marked  "Padded." 
This  "police  action"  to  Korea,  to  which 
tils  Nation  has  already  suffered  more  than 
1:0,000  casualties,  will  be  3  years  old  next 
n  onth — only  6  months  lees  in  duration  than 
tlie   struggle  with   the  Germans   in  World 
f  ar  n  and  9  less  than  awful  contest  with 
tae  Japanese. 

Yet  Mr.  Attlee  by  snide  Inference  says 
tliat  despite  our  great  loases  to  blood  and 
ti  easure  we  Americans  are  so  greedy  for  dol- 
li  T  profits — that  weary,  old-age  charge  of  otu' 
c-ltics  when  they  have  exhausted  all  other 
invective — that  we  not  only  wish  to  con- 
t  nue  the  war  to  Korea  but  to  spread  it  to 
all  China. 

We  are  not  only  greedy  but  we  an  ghouls 
vtho  would  fatten  on  the  bodies  ot  our  dead 
soldiers. 

What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  Is  sauce  for  the 
gknder.  I  propose  that  one  of  our  demagogs 
the  Attlee  stripe — yes.  we  have  'em — 
l^t  up  to  Congress  and  accuse  the  British 
f  ghting  valiantly  against  Communism  to 
1  [alaya,  of  eonttoutog  that  battle  for  mone- 
tiry  profit  and  wishing  to  spread  it  to  all 
Bputheast  Asia  for  the  same  sordid  reasons. 
Just  for  once,  let's  see  how  the  shoe  fits 
0^  the  other  foot. 

And  Mr.  Attlee,  plouSly  beating  the  dead 
Ccmkey  ot  American  Iscdatlonlsm,  couldnt 


New  £aglaBd  Textile  hidiiftry  Needs 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTT 

or  &HODX  I8LAKO 

m  TBX  HOUSE  OF  RBPKESDTTATIVBB 
Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
letter  received  from  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America  together  with  a 
press  release  from  the  president  of  that 
organizati<m.  Anthony  Valente:  ^  *  • 

Umr^  Tbxtu*  Wobkxbs 

or  AuwrniCA,  AFL, 
Waahtngton.  D.  C,  May  20.  1953. 
Hoo.  JoHir  K.  Fooaarr, 

United  8Ute»  Houm  of  jtepreaentattveM, 
Wa^Un^ton,  D.  C. 
DxAB  OomaaMMAM  Fooabtt:  Knowing  of 
your  keen  toterest  to  all  matters  affecting 
the  well-being  of  New  Bngland.  we  are  en- 
closing a  statement  embodying  the  views  d 
the  United  Textile  Worksrs  at  Amerlna.  AFX«, 
on  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  rsjecttnc 
the  American  Woolen  Oo.'s  request  for  a  30- 
percent  wage  reduction. 

The  serlotMness  of  the  situation  to  the  t«K- 
tile  tad\istry  is  made  clear  by  the  threat  ai 
company  spokesmen  to  move  their  mills  from 
New  England,  ot  to  liquidate.  This  organi- 
zation has  given  Arm  support  to  the  national 
textile  bm.  H.  B.  674.  We  believe  that  the 
time  is  most  opportune  to  cofidact  bearings 
on  thta  bill,  so  that  all  facta  may  be  brought 
to  light  and  effective  remedies  may  be  siq>* 
plied.  _ 

We  ask.  particularly,  that  all  members  off 
the  New  England  delegation  to  Congresa 
assist  to  obtalntog  the  hearing,  and  to  pre- 
senting the  needs  of  the  textile  Industry  «e 
the  committee. 

Stooerely  youn. 

Amthokt  Valxkt*. 
International  President, 
IxoTD  Ki.xif xrr. 
International  Secretary-Treasurer. 

[Press  release  of  United  TextUe  Workari  at 
America,  AFL| 

Commenting  on  the  refxisal  of  Arbitrator 
Raymond  OConnell,  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  to 
allow  the  wage  reduction  requested  by  the 
American  Woolen  Co.,  Anthony  Valente, 
president  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America.  AFL,  today  Issued  the  following 
statement: 

"The  arbitrator^  decision  on  the  American 
Woolen  Co.'s  request  for  a  20-percent  wage 
cut  is  a  clear-cut  declaration  to  the  com- 
pany, and  to  all  textUe  mills,  that  wage  re- 
ductions win  not  settle  the  todtistryis 
problems. 

"We  of  the  United  TextUe  Workers  of 
America  declare  agato  our  wiUlngnees  to  meet 
these  problems  to  a  constructive  manner,  and 
we  suggest  six  remedies  which  could  be  taken 
tanmedlataly  to  this  regard. 

Tlrst.  a  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  tocreaae  the  prevailing  minimum  wage 
from  $1.06  to  $130  on  aU  Government  con- 
tracta  awarded  to  woolen  and  worsted  mills. 

"Second,  award  of  defense  contracta  to  dis- 
tressed mills,  as  a  matter  of  public  toterest 
and  necessity,  by  the  Armed  Services  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Procvirement  Agency,  obey- 
ing the  directives  of  the  OOoe  ot  Defer— 
MoblUaatlon. 
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•TTilrd,  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  New  England  textile  mills  and  Members 
of  Congress  to  take  ptut  to  a  public  hearing 
on  H.  B.  674.  the  national  textUe  blU.  de- 
signed to  rehabilitate  the  textile  todustry. 
outlaw  cutthroat  competition,  and  limit  the 
Industry  to  2  shlfta  with  a  86-hour  work- 
week. 

"Fourth,  support  of  proposed  Federal  legis- 
lation raising  minimum  wages  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

"Fifth,  making  clear  to  New  England  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  when  they  support 
antUabor  legislation,  or  faU  to  support  pro- 
gressive legislation,  they  tie  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  organize  the  low-paid  com- 
petition about  which  northern  miUowners 
complato. 

"Sixth,  energetic  action  by  miUowners  to 
get  Government  contracta  for  such  distressed 
areas  as  Lawrence,  so  that  the  union  wUl 
not  stand  alone  pleadtog  this  cause  before 
the  S\irplus  Manpower  Committee  and  be- 
fore Defense  Department  ofllclals." 


Aiqiower  Slash  UnwiM 

EXTENSION.OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAaSACBtrSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVB3 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord.  1  Include 
therein  a  very  forceful  and  able  article 
appearing  recently  in  the  celebrated 
Boston  Herald  by  its  distinguished 
writer,  Mr.  George  Akerson. 

The  subject  of  airpower  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  important  facing  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Congress.  Without  over- 
whelminc  air  strength,  the  Soviet  war 
potential  Increases  as  our  own  dimin- 
ishes. No  well-informed  student  of  na- 
tional defense  would  challenge  the  state- 
ment that  the  real  deterrent  to  Soviet 
aggression  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  in- 
creasingly be,  our  large  stock  of  atomic 
bombs  and  our  capacity  because  of  our 
Air  Force  to  deliver  them  promptly  and 
efTectively,  should  defense  conditions  re- 
quire it. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  unwise 
In  the  extreme  for  us  at  this  juncture,  in 
the  face  of  this  crisis,  in  the  name  of  ill- 
advised  economy,  or  on  any  other  un- 
sound pretext,  to  reduce,  impair,  or  ad- 
versely affect  our  air  striking  power.  I 
will  vigorously  oppose  all  such  measures. 

Above  all,  this  Congress  must  assure 
our  overwhelming  air  strength  and  other 
armed  strength. 

As  we  pursue  this  necessary  and  ur- 
gent objective  of  security  and  national 
defense  let  us  beware  of  the  meddling, 
the  tampering,  and  the  hamstringing  of 
the  defense  program  by  the  inexperi- 
enced and  the  uninitiated  in  the  affairs 
of  Government. 

The  article  follows: 
Ex-Bank  Caskxxs  Dictates  Oot  in  Ant  Foscx, 
Backs  Big  CAsaiza 
(By  George  Akerson) 

Air  power  is  the  dominant  factor  to  mod- 
ern warfare — according  to  Presidwit  Eisen- 
hower, Prime  Minister  Churchill,  Field  Mar- 
shal   Montgomery,    Generals    Rldgway    and 


Bradley,  and  an  assortment  of  dvlllaii  ex- 
perta. 

And,  to  the  face  of  the  Russian  threat,  we 
•are  deficient  to  that  air  power — according 
to  recent  testimony  by  Generals  Bidgway 
and  Bradley. 

But,  despite  the  concentration  of  high- 
powered  military  and  civilian  talent  on  this 
subject,  plus  the  fact  that  our  Air  Force 
buildup  has  been  a  Republican  program, 
started  by  former  Senator  Lodge,  an  tocon- 
splcuous  Triunan  holdover  Is  the  key  man 
In  the  development  of  United  States  air 
power. 

.  He  IS  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Washtogton  Post,  one-time 
bank  cashier  in  Iowa,  and  lately  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  imder  Forrestal,  Lovett, 
and  now  Wilson. 

He  is  the  key  to  our  coimtry's  air  power 
because  he  Is  the  budget  expert  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  publicity  goes  to  the 
air-power  programs  passed  in  Congress  and 
recommended  by  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  Air  Force  said  It 
needed  163  wings  of  aU  types,  that  Lodge 
said  we  must  have  160  combat  wtogs,  and 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  backed  by 
the  best  civilian  Industrial  talent  the  coun- 
try coiUd  muster,  ftoally  agreed  that  143 
air  wtogs  was  the  minimum  for  defense 
against  the  Soviet  atomic  threat.  But  any 
air-power  program  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
doUars  behtod  it — and  that  Is  where  McNeil 
comes  to. 

Eisenhower  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
obviously.  He  is  for  a  buildup  of  our  Air 
Force — that's  a  Republican  program. 

He's  tear  a  cut  In  the  budget  and  a  conse- 
quent cut  to  taxes — that's  a  RepubUcan  pro- 
gram. 

How  do  the  two  get  tangled  up?  WeU,  the 
President,  naturally,  is  sensitive  to  his  cam- 
paign promises,  partlcxilarly  to  regard  to  a 
budget  and  tax  cut.  So  he  asks  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Hxunphrey  to  examine  the 
problem. 

Humphrey  Is  a  good  operator  with  a  smart 
staff.  He  pinpoints  the  fact  that  the  only 
substantial  reduction  can  come  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  So  he  goes  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Wilson. 

"CharUe,"  he  says,  "we've  got  to  come 
up  with  a  cut  of  $7  bUllon  and,  outaide  of  a 
little  bit  from  Mutual  Security,  it  must 
come  from  your  Department.  What  can 
you  do?" 

Wilson  says  he  doesnt  know.  Which  is 
smart,  because  he  doesnt.  He  goes  back  to 
his  department  and  asks  his  assistant  to 
charge  of  the  Defense  Department  budget. 
This  is  the  Iowa  bank  cashier  and  news- 
paper circulation  manager.  He  says:  "Sure, 
I  think  we  can  make  it." 

And.  he  does.  He  gives  WUson  s  new 
paper  with  a  cut  of  $7  bUllon.  Five  bUUon 
comes  from  the  Air  Force,  the  other  2  bUUon 
from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Why?  Some  people  in  Washtogton  say 
it's  because  the  Navy  handed  newspaper  cir- 
culation manager  McNeil  a  rear  admiral's 
commission  In  the  Navy.  Others  say  Mc- 
Neil is  only  doing  a  good  job  of  examination 
'  of  the  facta,  just  as  an  Iowa  bank  cashier 
would.  ' 

McNeU's  Ideas,  and  they  are  really  Wilson  s. 
technically,  stoce  McNeU  only  recommends, 
cut  the  Air  Force  to  an  effective  total  which 
Is  at  least  23  wings  below  the  total  of  what 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  Lodge,  Vinson,  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  said  was  the  minimum 
to  protect  against  the  Russian  threat. 

It  all  started  back  in  1949.  Russia  had 
exploded  ito  first  A-bomb.  Up  to  that  time 
aU  military  appropriations  had  a  fixed  dollM 
ceUtog  and  it  was  cut  to  thirds,  with  about 
equal  parte  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  

NKW  THaXAT  IMPOBB* 

But  now  a  new  threat  was  imposed.  Rus- 
sia had  Ita  own  Alamagordo.    They  were 


where  we  were  In  the  summer  of  1946  In 
nuclear  fission  development — the  A-bomb  in 
other  words.  This  was  a  shock  to  ua  because 
it  was  about  2^  years  before  we  expected  it. 
We  can  blame  Fuchs  et  al  for  that. 

What  should  we  do?  The  President  (Tru- 
man) asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  study  the 
problem.  They  did.  They  came  up  with  a 
general  policy  that  there  were  certain  areas 
In  the  world  that  must  be  defended  against 
the  Russian  threat — now  tiacked  with  the 
A-bomb. 

Truman  said  O.  K..  well  defend  those 
areas,  but  now  you  (Jotot  Chiefs)  tell  me 
what  forces  well  need  to  defend  those  areas. 

80  the  Jotot  Chiefs  studied  again  and 
they  came  up  with  the  concliislon  that  the 
Air  Force,  In  the  face  of  the  world  threat, 
must  have  143  wings.  Meantime,  Lodge  was 
plugging  for  150  wings.  And,  the  Air  Force 
was  maktog  a  case  of  Ita  own,  for  163  wtogs. 

LOVETT    VnOU)    COT 

An  of  this  took  20  months.  When  the 
recommendation  finally  reached  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  it  stopped  for  a 
while.  McNeil  was  there  then.  He  recom- 
mended the  Air  Force  be  cut — he  said  the 
country  couldn't  %fford  this  total.  But, 
meantime,  Lovett  called  to  a  super-secret 
civilian  advisory  committee,  composed  of  the 
Nation's  top  todustrlallsto  and  sclentlsta. 
They  studied  the  problem  and  they  backed 
the  original  recommendation  of  143  wings. 
So  Lovett,  Cabtoet  officer,  to  a  Democratic 
admtolstration,  did  not  go  along  with  Mc- 
NeU. 

But  then  Elsenhower  beat  Tniman.  There 
is  a  change  of  admtolstration.  Lovett  goes 
and  Wilson  takes  his  place,  but  McNeil  stays 
on.  Some  say  It  is  because  he  is  the  only 
one  In  the  Defense  Department  who  is  hep  to 
all  the  budget  figuring.  Others  say  it  la 
becaiise  he  is  a  Republican  all  along  ansrway. 

Now  comes  pressure  for  savtogs.  McNeU 
never  made  the  savings  before,  even  imder  a 
Democratic  administration  in  the  face  of  a 
RepubUcan  Air  Force  program. 

But  now  he's  the  key  man  because  the 
high  mogxils  are  looktog  for  savings. 

McNeil  says  the  big  savings  can  come  out  of 
the  Air  Force. 

McNeil  says  we  can  save  money  right  now 
by  not  buying  aircraft  that  might  be  obso- 
lete a  few  years  from  now.  He  doesn't  refer 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  problem  of 
what  protecte  vis  meantime.  But  the  Wash- 
ington Intelligentsia  say  that  Is  not  the 
job  of  a  bank  cashier. 

CHdtlme  Air  Force  people  say  BUly  MiteheU 
and  Hap  Arnold  ttim  over  to  their  graves  at 
this.  They  say  the  whole  "Air  Force  to  be- 
ing" theory,  on  which  this  coimtry's  secm^ty 
Is  based,  is  out  the  wtodow  if  such  a  theory 
is  supreme. 

BACKS  STTPXtCAKRim 

But  McNeil,  in  his  recommendations,  stUl 
approves  the  supercarrler  for  the  Navy.  He 
says  this  is  not  tocreaslng  the  Navy's  force, 
is  only  modernization  of  the  existing  Navy. 

But.  though  the  Air  Force  has.  to  effect, 
been  cut  to  110  wings,  the  Jotot  Chiefs 
haven  t  been  asked  to  reexamtoe  the  prob- 
lem of  our  secvirlty  versus  Russia. 

Wilson  has  made  a  bow  In  some  dlrectlMi 
by  saytog:  "It  wlU  all  be  looked  at  agato 
this  summer  when  we  have  a  new  Jotot 
Chiefs  of  Staff,"  meaning  that  the  new  re- 
gime of  Radford,  Twtoing,  Rldgway,  ete., 
wlU  reexamine.  But  meantime,  the  1964 
money  and  budget  goes  Into  effect. 

The  best  recommendations  of  the  Jotot 
Chiefs,  aU  the  top  generals  and  admirals, 
still  stick  at   143  wtogs  for  the  Air  Force. 

But  McNeU  ranks  now  with  Elsenhower, 
ChurchUl  et  al.  He  Is  the  dollar  man.  In 
big  companies,  they  say  the  man  who  con- 
trols the  doUar  is  king.  McNeU  may  not  be 
king  but  on  the  evidence  to  date  he  at  least 
ranks  with  some  of  the  top  men  of  the 
world. 
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Vetemms'  Hotpihilinti— 


SZTE9ISIC»9  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AULAHSAa 

Of  T*"  BOUSE  or  RXPRCSXNTATXVSB 
Monday,  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Bir.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  veterans  and  Teterans* 
organizations  throughout  the  country  in 
ttie  veterans'  hospital  program.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  fear  being  developed 
f.mnrtg  the  Veterans  as  to  whether  or  not 
adwiuatf  iMX)viskHis  will  be  made  to  take 
care  of  sick  and  disabled  veterans.  This 
is  a  very  Mnhwaithy  situation  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  develop. 

I  am  receiving  communications— as  I 
am  sure  every  other  Member  of  this 
Congress  is  reetiving — regarding  the 
veterans'  hospital  prdfcram.  They  are 
reaUf  concerned  and  it  b^ooves  the 
Congress  to  alleviate  this  situation. 
This  country  is  obligated  to  take  care  of 
these  veterans  who  have  placed  them- 
selves on  the  altar,  so  to  q^eak.  who  have 
fought  valiantly  and  braved  the  front 
lines  of  war,  who  have  given  their  serv- 
ices and  sacrificed  for  the  protection, 
preservation,  and  seciirity  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Our  veterans  should  not  be  deprived 
of  ho^italization  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled and  in  need  of.  No  one  in  this 
country  wants  to  deprive  or  deny  them 
such  benefits.  Any  feeling  thai  they 
might  have  that  such  services  will  be 
denied  or  materially  reduced  can  be 
allayed  by  the  action  of  Congress. 

Not  only  should  we  provide  adequately 
for  veterans  but  we  should  Inform  them- 
that  such  adequate  service  is  being  made 
available. 

Among  other  expressions  ot  interest 
which  have  come  to  me  is  a  resolution 
from  the  OUs  Henry  Post.  No.  2549.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  at  Texarkana, 
United  States  of  America.  Under  unan. 
tanous  consent,  I  include  it  with  these 
remarks,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  America  is  considering  a  measTire  which 
would  deprive  veterans  of  hospital  beds. 
hospitalization  far  non-aerrlce-connected 
disabilities  where  the  veterans  have  limited 
means;  and 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  the  United  States 
have  served  their  country  in  peace  and  war, 
on  land  and  sea  and  In  the  air,  and  on  many 
distant  shores,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
personal  business,  homes,  and  private  lives 
for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  and  soom  aliens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  who  never 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  denial  of  hospitalization,  hos- 
pital beds,  and  medical  service  to  non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans  ■■  well  as  service- 
connected  veterans  would  materially  affect 
the  health  and  welfare  at  numberless  vet- 
erans in  all  categories,  should  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  hospitalization  benefits  to 
veterans  be  materially  reduced:  Therefore 
be  it 

Beaotved  ty  the  OUs  Henry  Post.  So.  2549. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  o/  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  it  go  on  record  as 
opposing  any  reduction  in  veteran  benefits 
for  service-connected  or  non-service-con- 
nected disability  or  the  reduction  of  the 


> 


lumber  of  hoapltai  beds  In  Vetwaaa*  AA- 

I  linlstratlon  hospitals;  and  be  it  furthsr 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  at  thl»  r«K>hitlon  be 
^irwarded  without  delay  to  the  Congress 

a  from  Texas  and  Aikansaa  In  our  re- 
4>ectlve  districts. 

■asMd  and  approved  this  13t2i  day  of  May 

A.  D.  196S. 

Smrrr  MncaLF. 
CommmnSer.  Otis  Henry  Poet,  No. 
2549.    Veterans   of   Foreign    Wers 
of  the  United  States. 
Attest: 

JoBW  Pbics.  Adjutmnt. 


Modera  Aircraft  Carrier  FucImmubc  as 
a  PorteUs  AkficM  It  Another  DemMH 
stratisa  sf  tkc  Amcricaa  Tazpa7«  K^ 
cetviar  Fall  Valvs  for  Ifis  lavettncat 
ia  Ov  Nalisul  DefcMS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  MJi  MS  f i,vun* 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  BXPRXSOrTATTTEa 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr-  Speaker,  on 
^day,  May  22. 1953. 1  was  accorded  the 
>rivilege  of  addressing  the  annual  mili- 
ary review  of  the  Naval  and  Marine 
leserve  Aviation  squadrons.  United 
«ates  Naval  Air  StatliHi,  Willow  Qrove, 

The  address  follows: 

I  am  delighted  at  the  opportunity  to  be 

lere  tonight,  and  I  know  that  those  oflloers 

tf  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Command  who 

iave  aooompanled  me  share  my  sentiments. 

I  congratulate  Captain  Moreno  and   the 

(iffloers   of   the   naval   air   station,   together 

rith  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Naval  and 

]  latlne  Beaerve  aviation  squadrons,  for  this 

I  pendld  review  and  especially  for  the  fine 

I  attendance. 

As  an  active  Naval  reservist  for  over  30 
;  'ears,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
he  United  States.  I  am  literally  speaking  in 
I ;  dual  capacity. 

As  I  speak  to  you  tonight  on  our  Navy  In 
( eneral  I  am  in  a  position  to  treat  the  sub- 
,  act  of  my  discourse  both  from  a  Naval  and 
(  ongressional  viewpoint.  Havix^  attended. 
1hls  year,  several  reviews  of  this  nature,  on 
t  uch  occasions  I  am  always  reminded  of  the 
i  act  that  wars  are  no  longer  confined  to  pro- 
1  esslonal  soldiers  and  sailors  but  reach  Into 
<  very  phase  of  our  industrial  life. 
This  assertion  is  supported  by  the  fact 

I  tiat  from  90  to  95  percent  of  the  officers  and 
X  len  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  were 
lecrulted  from  civilian  life,  and  served  as 
reservists  alongside  the  regular  personnel 
cf  the  regular  Military  Establishments. 

I  like  to  consider  the  Reserves  of  today  as 
s  great  reservoir  of  trained  manpower  which 
c  Qsts  the  American  taxpayer  $434  a  year  per 
CBiplta  to  train,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
cf  maintaining  a  Regular  on  active  duty  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  SI  0,000  per  year. 

Here  is  a  lesson  in  real  economy  and  a  flt- 
tug  demonstration  at  how  the  American 
taxpayer  can  obtain  full  value  for  his  de- 
f  mse  dollar. 

The   Reserves  of  today,   niuuberlng  mll- 

II  ons.  functioning  undo-  the  Reserve  Act  of 
ltS2.  represent  a  force  of  trained  civilians 
riady  at  all  times  to  augment  the  Regular 
Establishment  In  times  such  ••  these,  or 
e  ren  more  so  In  a  total  war. 

As  one  who  helped  to  write  the  Armed 
F  orces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  I  am  pleased  to 


report  to  you  tfaat  the  Booee  Anned  Bervleee 
Committee  used  as  a  guide  the  Naval  *n4 
Marine  Corps  Beeerve  programs  as  estab- 
llahed  by  the  Navy  Department  after  World 
War  n. 

At  this  moment  a  subeocnmlttee  at  the 
House  Armed  Servloea  Oonunlttee.  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  preparing  to  launch  as 
extended  series  at  hearings,  beginning  May 
37,  ccmoeming  a  Rceerve  promotion  bill  aa 
well  as  another  bill  providing  for  the  equaU- 
cation  of  rights  and  beneftta. 

Here  again,  the  committee  la  using  Navy 
practices  as  a  guide  in  Its  ^ort  to  perfect  aa 
overall  Reserve  program  that  will  assure  Jtwt 
and  fair  treatment,  and  thereby  correct  the 
abuses  that  existed  under  the  old  eonglomer- 
atlon  of  laws  that  affected  the  Pwervee  at 
the  country. 

An  Important  phaae  of  the  cuiieut  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Is  the  Navy  tad 
Marine  Corps  Reeerre  avlattoa  training 
program. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war 
many  of  the  imits  comprising  this  reserve 
aviation  program  have  proven  their  worth; 
and  I  want  to  state  that  Congrees  Is  fully 
conscio\is  of  their  oontrlbutkm  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation. 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning  of  my  remarks. 
Z  am  iq>pearlng  here  tl^la  evening  la  a  dual 
capacity. 

For  a  moment,  permit  me  to  speak  as  a 
Member  Oif  Oongresa  who  believes  that  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  as  well  as 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Regular  Navy, 
should  have  available  at  all  ttmee  any 
weapon  neoeaaary,  when  oaUad  upon  to  de- 
fend this  Nation  against  its  enemies. 

What  I  have  In  mind  is  this. 

That  the  United  SUtes  Navy  and  bar  re- 
servea  are  entitled  to  have,  not  one  modern 
aircraft  carrier,  but  as  many  as  Navy  plaa« 
ners  deem  neoeasary. 

A  Navy  with  modem  aircraft  carriers  wlU 
provide  the  American  people  with  the  type 
of  Navy  that  can  take  Its  place  alongside  the 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

At  this  moment  yon  are  bearing  such 
charges  aa:  "The  Navy  doea  not  need  super- 
carriers  since  the  Russians  have  no  navy.** 

When  you  hear  such  a  gUb  statement  re- 
member that  our  Air  Force  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  Riisslan  Air  Force,  which  may 
even  be  much  larger  or  have  faster  planes. 

Then  too.  otir  Army  is  certainly  numeri- 
cally inferior  to  the  Russian  hordes  cm  land. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
Rusalans  had  c«b-  carriers  and  we  had  none. 

Do  you  think  for  one  moment  that  you 
could  feel  even  slightly  safe  from  attack,  or 
even  worse,  invasion? 

Do  you  think  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
Navy  could  retain  contnrt  of  the  seas 
throughout  the  world? 

Do  you  think  we  could  take  our  troops  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  land  them,  and  supfity 
them  indefinitely? 

Since  the  answers  are  obvlotisly  "No,"  may 
I  ask  another  question? 

Do  you  think  the  Russians  would  be  anx- 
ious to  stxmt  the  growth  of  their  carrier 
force,  knowing  It  was  the  one  weapon  ita 
enemies  could  not  match? 

Tet,  the  critics  of  the  modem  aircraft  car- 
rier would  do  Just  that.  They  would  have 
the  American  public  believe  that  carrlera 
suitable  for  World  War  U  aircraft  are  entirely 
sufficient  to  fight  world  war  m.  If  and  when 
It  should  come. 

Many  people,  with  the  Korean  eonfllet 
uppermost  in  mind,  feel  that  the  first  battlea 
of  world  war  III  are  already  being  fought. 

Whether  or  not  that  is  true,  whether  or 
-/Ot  the  big  battle  will  ever  be  totally  Joined, 
we  cannot  afford  to  retard  the  growth  of  any 
weapon  that  could  conceivably  aid  us  in  win- 
ning those  battlea  as  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
as  possible. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  runways  at  prae- 
tlcaUy  every  mlUtary  airport  have  beea 
lengthened  and  strengthened  to  handle  the 


Urger,   heavier,   and   much   faster   aircraft  . 
which  have  poured  from  the  drawing  boards 
of  America's  engineers. 

Hangars  have  grown  in  slm  and  numbers, 
while  fuel  supply  facilities  must  now  be 
greater,  to  handle  the  truly  enormous  appe- 
tites of  today's  jet  planes. 

Since  this  U  true  of  airports,  why  then 
should  aircraft  carriers  be  restricted  to  World 
War  II  dimensions? 

Even  with  the  maximum  modemlcatlons 
possible,  the  Essex  class  carrier  of  the  last 
war  Is  woefully  Inadequate  for  today's  planes. 
The  Midy>ay  class,  while  a  big  improve- 
ment. Is  stUl  far  too  limited  in  nearly  aU 
respects  for  handling  planes  already  reach- 
ing the  assembly-line  stage. 

What  happens,  I  ask  you  when  the  planes 
now  testing  become  available,  or  those  in 
the  advanced  drawing  board  stage? 

The  carrier  Is  the  major  weapon  at  our 
Havy  today. 

Perhaps  I  would  be  more  ex|dlctt  If  I  aald 
the  carrier  is  the  principal  conveyance  of 
the  air  might  of  our  Navy. 

The  Navy  itself  is  a  system  of  weapons, 
interweaving  those  weapons  of  land,  sea,  air. 
and  suljmarine  forces  so  necessary  to  main- 
tain that  system  at  peak  effectiveness. 

The  keystone  of  the  system  Is  air;  and 
the  keystone  of  naval  aviation  is  the  carrier. 
In  olden  days  there  were  two  factors 
which  limited  the  size  of  the  battleships  the 
Navy  built.  Their  beam  cculd  not  exceed 
the  maximum  width  for  passage  through  the 
Panama  Canal;  their  mast's  height  covdd  not 
exceed  the  clearance  under  the  BHxAlyn 
Bridge. 

Today  we  must  not  stunt  our  Navy's 
growth  and  total  effecUvenees  by  any  "Pan- 
ama Canal-Brooklyn  Bridge"  yardstick. 

Today's  and  tomorrow's  carriers  must  be 
completely  adequate  to  handle  the  best 
planes  America  can  produce;  and  we  must 
have  them  In  sufficient  numbers  to  provide 
the  Navy  with  the  air  power  it  must  have  in 
carrying  out  iU  mission  as  the  naval  arm 
of  our  national  defense. 

My  belief  in  the  modem  carrier  is  so  deep- 
rooted  that  In  the  event  of  an  all-out  war, 
I  envision  picking  up  the  dally  newspaper 
some  morning  to  read  the  glaring  headlines 
•TJnlted  States  Navy  Establishes  Five  Por- 
table Airfields  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Talu 
Blver  In  Korea." 

The  story  that  supported  the  headlines 
went  on  to  say  that  these  portable  airfields 
were  6  modem  United  SUtes  Navy  air- 
craft carriers  with  over  600  modem  Jet  air- 
craft on  board,  and  most  of  them  capable  of 
delivering  atomic  weapons. 

In  addition  to  the  story  said  these  modern 
aircraft  carriers  were  equipped  with  aU  sup- 
porting facUttlee  that  the  average  airfield 
needa.  such  as  fuel,  maintenance,  repair, 
storage,  administration,  and  the  feeding  and 
housing  of  20.000  naval  personnel. 

Yes,  at  the  moment  while  this  Is  imagina- 
Uon  on  my  part.  It  Is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

Mark  you.  these  portable  airfields  that  saU 
the  seas  of  the  world  at  a  speed  of  nearly  35 
mUes  an  hour,  while  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yalu  River  this  morning  could  be  at  another 
base  600  miles  away  tomorrow  morning. 

As  I  said  In  the  early  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  whether  Regular  ot 
Reserves,  should  have  available  at  all  times 
any  weapon  necessary  to  defend  this  NaUon 
against  Ita  enemies. 

To  me  a  modem  aircraft  carrier  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  weapon  to  the  Navy,  it 
means  as  much  as  does  the  strategic  bomber 
to  the  Air  Force  or  the  modem  tank  to  the 
Army. 

Biay  I  add  that  a  modem  aircraft  carrier 
functioning  as  a  portable  airfield  is  another 
demonstration  of  the  American  taxpayer  re- 
ceiving tvJl  value  fKS  his  investment  In  our 
national  defi 


Again.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  Cap- 
tain Moreno  and  the  officers  of  the  naval  air 
station,  together  with  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Beeerve  aviation 
squadrons  for.  not  only  this  splendid  re- 
view, but  for  the  kind  invitation  that  made 
It  possible  for  me  and  the  members  of  my 
brigade  staff  to  enjoy  this  evening  with 
you. 


Hapfry  Patraaagc  Haands  Bay  for 
the  Post  OfBcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KENTDCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1955 

Mr.  FERKINa  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Louisvift  Times  of  May  19, 
1953: 
HuNOBT  Patsohacb  HoumMS  Bat  roa  thx 
Post  Omc^ 

It's  an  Inescapable  fact  that  the  complaint 
lodged  against  Postmaster  Joseph  Scholtz 
and  three  of  his  top  assistants  comes  at  a 
moment  when  patronage-minded  Republi- 
cans are  baying  loudly  for  Jobs — ^wlth  a 
special  hunger  for  postmasterships. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  way  of  Judging  the 
case  finally  until  more  of  the  facta  are  known. 
So  far  not  even  the  nature  of  the  charges 
against  the  fo\ir  Louisvllllans  has  been  dis- 
closed publicly,  beyond  the  vague  statement 
that  they  Involve  "operational  procedures." 
All  the  known  circumstances,  however.  Invite 
suspicion  of  political  skulduggery. 

Here  is  a  postmaster  with  6  years  of  un- 
qviestioned  service  suddenly  called  on  the 
carpet,  along  with  career  men  whose  experi- 
ence in  the  department  ranges  from  18  to 
37  years,  only  2  months  after  the  Louisville 
oOlfie  had  been  given  a  99-percent  efficiency 
rating.  What  sort  at  "operational  proced- 
ures" could  upset  such  a  rating  so  soon? 

We  have  Mr.  Scholta's  word  for  it  that  the 
charges  Involve  no  violation  of  postal  or  civil 
service  laws,  that  they're  "not  serious  and 
certainly  can  be  answered  satisfactorily." 
Satisfactorily  to  whom?  If  this  Is  a  move  to 
get  his  scalp  on  technical  ot  plcayunish 
grounds,  then  no  answer  the  Democratic 
postmaster  might  give  is  likely  to  be  satis- 
factory to  job-hxingry  Republican  politicians. 

This  newspaper,  though  a  firm  believer  in 
civil  service,  did  not  complain  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  last  month  can- 
celled the  reeulta  of  postmaster  examinations 
conducted  late  In  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. Here  was  a  patronage  grab  involving 
no  fewer  than  1.400  Jobs.  We  did  not  faU 
for  the  flimsy  official  explanation  that  thU 
was  done  to  establish  "higher  standards  of 
ellglblUty.-  We  simply  took  it  all  with  a 
Bhrug.  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Democrata 
hadn't  been  above  playing  poUtics  with  post- 
mastershlpe. 

We  did  not  anticipate,  however,  that  any- 
body In  authority  in  Washington  might  go 
further  and  uproot  men  who  had  acquired 
years  of  experience  in  what  should  be  career 
positions  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term. 
ksCongreae  Intended  when  in  1987  It  en- 
acted the  present  law  giving  postmasters  life- 
time tenure.  When  such  experience  is  waste- 
fully  sacrificed  to  serve  the  cause  of  poUtl- 
cal  patronage,  taxpayers  are  among  the  vic- 
tims. ,._ 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Bdiolta  came 
to  his  preeent  post  after  eonaUlerable  activity 

tn  Democratic  poUtka,  inrturling  a  tena  as 


mayor.  Naturally  this  dldnt  hvrt  him  in 
getting  the  apix)tutment,  although  as  It  hap- 
pened he  made  the  highest  score  of  14  appli- 
cants examined  for  the  Job.  Under  the  law 
a  President  can  ai^>olnt  any  one  of  the  three 
top  appllcanta.  Had  Mr.  Scholta  been  out- 
scored  by  two  Xtepublicans,  we  do  not  doubt 
Mr.  Truman  would  have  given  him  the  Job. 

AU  this,  however.  Is  beside  the  point. 
What  Is  lmp<nrtent  now  Is  that  Mr.  Scholtz 
has  enhanced  his  worth  to  taxpayers  with  6 
years  of  good  service  on  the  Job.  Is  this 
valuable  experience,  along  with  that  of  men 
who've  been  in  the  service  even  longer,  now 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  patronage 
poUtlos? 


Tlie  Masquerade  of  Polish  Govcnunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

RxsoLunoN    or    Poubr    Romam    Catbolio 
Umow  or  Akxbica,  UmTED  Socirms  and 
CxBCxnTs,  New  Englaitd  Bxamch 
The  delegates  of  52  societies  and  7  drcuita, 
numbering   more   than   15,000   members,  of 
the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, located  in  the  first  district  of  Massachu- 
setta,    Rhode    Island ,  Vermont,    and    New 
Hampshire,  convened  at  the  united  societies 
and  circuit  meeting  held  In  the  Martyr  Dolo- 
rosa Hall  In  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  April  26.  1953, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

••Whereas  the  Communist  Government  of 
Poland  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  perse- 
cution. Jailing,  and  murder  of  Catholic 
priesta,  dictated  by  ite  Soviet  masters;  and 
"Whereas  this  communistic  regime  is 
striving,  through  compulsory  atheistic  teach- 
ing in  its  schools,  to  annihilate  the  inherent 
religious  spirlta  of  the  youth  of  Christian 
Poland;  and 

"Whereas  the  controlled  press,  radio,  and 
Communist  dictators  of  Poland  persist  in 
leveling  baseless  and  unjust  charges  and  at- 
tacks on  His  Holiness.  Pope  Plus  XII:  and 
"Whereas  the  Polish  nation  is  held  in 
bondage  and  is  being  oppressed  and  tortured 
by  the  agenta  and  puppets  of  Red  Russia, 
masquerading  as  the  Polish  Oovemment: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That,  raising  our  voices  to  the 
civilized  world,  in  protest  of  these  vicious 
and  inhimvan  activities  of  the  Soviet  tyrants. 
we  importune  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  help  Poland,  the  hU- 
toric  friend  and  ally  of  our  country,  in  its 
difficult  struggle  against  commxmism  and 
all  of  its  evil  forces;  and  be  it  further 

"Itesolved.  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower; 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon,  President  of 
the  Senate;  Hon.  Joseph  Martin,  l^;>eaker  of 
the  House;  United  States  Senators;  and  to 
the  Monbers  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representativee  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetta,  Rhode  Idand.  Vermont,  and  New 

Bampehire."  

RaaoLunoir  Commrtke. 

yA«fWT»  I.  KOEAXXKWKZ. 

Sophia  C.  AMDanazxhEWUS. 

EOWABB  W.  DOBKK. 
JOBSS  A.  BOBZTMSKI. 

WnuAM  J.  SoMoaj. 
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T¥c  Present  Asks  for  ?t6mf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUFOBHIA 

XH  TBK  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKBBNTATIVB8 
Tuesday,  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  35 
years  I  have  been  a  steady  reader  of  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record.  During  its 
entire  history  it  has  contributed  much  to 
the  formulation  of  sound  public  opin- 
ion because  of  its  objective  news  cov- 
erage and  its  constructive  and  pene- 
trating Editorials. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House. 
I  am  including  an  editorial  which  ex- 
presses a  commonsense  view  of  how  to 
appraise  the  leadership  that  President 
Eisenhower  has  given  us.  My  predic- 
tion is  that  he  will  make  a  great  Presi- 
dent because  of  his  frankness,  integrity, 
naturalness,  and  the  objectivity  with 
which  he  tackles  the  stupendous  prob- 
lems that  come  to  his  office  almost  daily. 

Allowing  is  the  editorial: 

Thx  PuBsmzirr  Asks  fob  PATmrcB 

Last  night's  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  outstanding,  and  It  will 
do  much — while  strengthening  the  hand  of 
the  man  in  the  White  House — to  allay  fear 
and  misunderstanding  which  may  have  exist- 
ed In  regard  to  some  of  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. It  was  a  buslnesllke,  stralght-from- 
the-shoulder  presentation.  It  was  devoid  of 
flippancy,  chicanery,  politics.  Its  dignity  im- 
pressed us.  This  is  a  quality  which  has  t  'vn 
brought  into  the  White  House  by  Dwlght 
Klsenhower.  It  seems  to  us  that  throvighotit 
the  world  today  there  mxist  be  greater  and 
deeper  respect  than  ever  for  this  sincere, 
practical -minded  man. 

Day  after  day  since  the  inaugural  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  been  driving  home  to 
his  Cabinet  members  the  necessity  for  cut- 
ting back  expenses  without  reducing  essen- 
tial Government  services  or  endangering  the 
defenses  of  the  country.  In  a  sense.  It  has 
been  an  economy  administration  thus  far. 
although  it  must  also  be  said  that  under 
present  world  conditions  and  threat  of  war 
there  can  be  no  far-reaching  economy  In 
governmental  expendlt\iree. 

There  is  this  for  sure,  however:  A  very 
dangerous  trend  has  been  reversed;  we  have 
finally  In  Washington  an  administration 
which  Is  doing  something  toward  plugging 
the  leaks,  strengthening  the  levees,  and 
turning  back  the  flood  of  fiscal  disaster. 

In  the  campaign  last  fall  there  was  a 
pledge.  It  was  that  taxes  would  be  reduced. 
The  fault  with  that  kind  of  pledge  Is  that  It 
raised  hopes  and  wishfiU  thinking  to  a  high 
level.  And  in  hardly  more  than  100  days  of 
the  new  administration  many  persons  have 
expected  the  promise  to  be  fulfl^lied. 

President  Elsenhower.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  February  2,  gave  warning  that 
too  much  should  not  be  expected  too  early. 
Be  said : 

"Reduction  of  taxes  will  be  justified  only 
as  we  show  we  can  succeed  in  bringing  the 
budget  under  control  •  •  •  yxatil  we  can 
determine  the  extent  to  which  expenditures 
can  be  reduced  •  •  •  the  tax  structure  as  a 
whole  demands  review." 

With  that,  the  President  proceeded  to  tend 
to  the  fiscal  knitting.  Everything  that  has 
transpired  since  points  to  an  eventual  keep- 
ing of  preelection  pledges.  At  least  we  can 
see  In  the  efficiency  and  economy  efforts  of 
the  administration  that  ovu  heads  will  re- 
main above  water. 

President  Elsenhower's  statement  to  the 
people  last  night  was  well  taken  and  coura- 


8  sous  in  view  of  formidable  opposition  with- 
i;  I  the  ranks  of  his  own  party.  The  Beoord 
liBlleves  the  people  wlU  go  along  with  hhn 
z  ow  that  he  has  laid  the  cards  on  the  table, 
nhey  knew  what  they  were  about  last  No- 
vsmber.  and  they  expect  results.  But  they 
are  not  so  undlsoemlng  as  to  demand  an 

0  remlght  miracle.    Commonsense  alone  will 

1  revalL  It  would  be  completely  contrary  to 
t  lis  to  believe,  and  few  do,  that  a  heritage 
cr  obligations  from  a  previous  admlnlstra- 
t  on  covild  be  overcome  In  a  single  la-month 
I|erlod. 

If  Congress  has  the  courage  of  the  Elsen- 
llower  administration  it  will  continue  to  play 
kail  In  effecting  economies,  and  it  will  ex- 
t  »nd  the  taxes  which  we  all  find  so  burden- 
a  jme  vaxtil  sound  bxislness  practices  can  be- 
Gome  operative  again  In  the  National  Oov- 
efument. 

The  President  asks  for  patience  after  100 
ilays  In  office.  Let  us  heed  his  counsel.  It 
t  xdc  two  decades  to  put  the  Government  and 
tupayers  Into  this  mess.  Give  him  time, 
sad  Dwlght  Elsenhower  will  lead  us  out  of 


1;. 


RqHMrl  OB  Robber  Study  CoBfercBCc  at 
C^^cabafCB 


EXTENSION  OP  RElifARES 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MiCHiaAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER,  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  honored  by  being  aiH>ointed  as  a 

<  elegate  to  represent  the  Ccmgress  at  the 
0th  International  Rubber  Study  Group 

<  inference  held  in  Copenhagen.  Den- 
mark. I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
1  unity  to  report  to  the  House  with  respect 
1 0  the  conference.  I  should  also  like  to 
I  riefiy  explain  the  bill  that  I  will  Intro- 
( uce  tomorrow  with  respect  to  the  dls- 
I  osal  of  our  Government-owned  syn- 
t  tietic  rubber  facilities. 

More  than  20  nations  were  represent- 
(d  at  the  conference,  including  repre- 
ientatives  from  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
Indonesia.    Malaya.    Ceylon.    Germany. 

<  Canada,  Australia.  Denmark.  Nether- 
linds,  Liberia,  and  Hungary.  There 
uere  official  delegates  representing  the 
united  States  from  the  Etepartment  of 
i  itate.  Department  of  Commerce,  Gen- 

<  ral  Services  Administration,  the  Recon- 
i  truction  Pinance  Corporation,  and  two 
^presenting  the  Congress — myself  and 

John  R.  Blandford,  or  counsel  of 
e  House  Committee  on  Armed 
rvices. 

I  can  say  without  hesitatation  that 
e  conference  was  constructive.  We 
^11  learned  much,  not  only  in  the  official 
I  proceedings,  but  in  the  coimtless  conver- 
£  ations  that  took  place  before  and  after 
the  plenary  sessions. 

One  of  the  major  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  possibility  of  creating 
{  buffer  stock  of  natural  rubber  through 
me  establishment  of  a  floor  and  ceiling 
price  on  natural  rubber.  It  seemed  to 
z  le,  as  well  as  to  other  delegates,  that 
t  lere  was  little  sense  in  discussing  a 
luffer  stock  agreement  until  the  Con- 
tress  had  expressed  its  views  with  re- 
e  ard  to  a  disposal  plan  for  our  synthetic 
lubber  facilities.  And  I  am  happy  to 
fl  Ely  that  DO  further  action  will  be  taken 


ill 


with  regard  to  a  buffer  stock  plan  until 
later  this  fall  when  we  shall  imdoubted- 
ly  know  what  the  Congress  has  decided 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  our  syn- 
thetic-rubber faciliUes. 

There  was  uniform  agreement  among 
all  the  nations  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  sell  its  synthetic-rubber 
facilities  to  private  industry.  The  fact 
that  our  Government  continues  to  op- 
erate these  synthetic-rubber  facilities 
as  an  integrated  unit  and  thus  in  effect 
denies  to  the  natural-rubber  producers 
the  sound  business  aspects  of  full  and 
free  private  competition.  Is  a  very  sore 
point  among  many  of  the  nations  that 
produce  natural  rubber.  Some  of  the 
nations  feel  that  our  Government  has 
actually  subsidized  the  synthetic-rubber 
program.  I  think  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  question 
of  subsidization  can  be  debated  endless- 
ly and  no  final  conclusion,  satisfactory 
to  all.  could  ever  be  attained.  There 
are  certainly  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  But  one  thing  was  ap- 
parent at  the  Conference:  All  of  the 
nations  welcome  private  competition,  for 
all  of  the  nations  feel  that  the  only  true 
test  of  the  proper  price  and  proper  re- 
lationship of  both  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber  will  come  when  the  plants  are  in 
the  hands  of  private  operators  and 
private  competition  reidaees  the  inte- 
grated operation  now  inherent  in  Fed- 
eral control  of  these  facilities.  Private 
industry  feels  that  they  can  produce 
more  and  better  synthetic  rubber  at  the 
present  price  and  eventually  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  charged  by  the  Govern- 
ment today.  But  strangely  enough,  the 
natural  rubber  producing  coimtries 
would  welcome  this  type  of  competition, 
for  then  they  would  know  that  it  waa 
an  operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  without  this  unknown 
variable  of  government  control,  that 
was  determining  the  demand  and  price 
for  natural  rubber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  nothin? 
that  would  do  more  to  foster  healthy  and 
friendly  relationships  with  natural  rub- 
ber producing  countries  than  the  dis- 
posal of  our  synthetic-rubber  plants  to 
private  industry.  I  am  confident  that 
not  only  will  the  American  people  bene- 
fit by  obtaining  bett^  sjmthetic  rubber, 
but  that  the  competition  it  creates  will 
also  result  in  the  production  of  better 
natural  rubber  and  more  and  better 
uses  for  both  products. 

On  a  previous  occasion  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  *his  House  my  opinion  that 
we  have  achieved  security  in  rubber  in 
this  Nation.  I  reiterate  that  statement 
now.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  dis- 
posal of  our  ssmthetlc-rubber  facilities 
to  private  industry. 

There  are  three  principles  that  must 
control  the  disposal  of  these  facilities 
to  private  industry:  The  first  is  national 
security,  the  second  is  a  return  to  the 
Government  of  the  full-fair  value  of  the 
plants  to  be  sold,  and  the  third  is  the 
creation  of  a  competitive  pattern  in  this 
industry.  With  that  view  in  mind  I 
shall  introduce  tomorrow  a  bill  author- 
izing the  sale  of  our  Government-owned 
synthetic-rubber  facilities.  The  bill 
that  I  will  introduce  will  create  a  sjm- 
thetic-rubber  facilities  disposal  commis- 


sion to  be  composed  of  three  persons 
appointed  by  the  President  No  person 
may  serve  as  a  coxrjnissioner  if  he  Is 
engaged  in  the  rubber  or  petroleum  in- 
dustry, or  any  part  of  the  chemical 
industry  that  can  manufacture  feed- 
stocks for  synthetic  rubber,  nor  can  any 
person  serve  on  the  commission  if  he 
receives  a  substantial  part  of  his  salary 
from  any  of  these  three  major  industries. 

The  commission  would  be  auttiorized 
to  take  bids  for  the  facilities,  negotiate 
the  contracts,  and  award  contracts,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  final  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  will  introduce 
tomorrow,  bids  must  be  taken  on  these 
facilities  not  less  than  45  days  after  the 
commission  has  been  appointed,  nor 
more  than  90  days.  Following  that,  the 
commission  Is  given  a  4  months'  period 
to  negotiate  the  sales  contracts. 

Persons  who  bid  on  these  facilities 
must  supply  the  commission  with  certain 
basic  information.  In  particular,  they 
must  explain  to  the  commission  their 
arrangement  for  feedstocks  and  their 
ultimate  plan  for  the- disposal  of  the  end 
products.  Bids  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  10  percent  deposit  of  the  gross  bid. 
not  to  exceed  $1  million  for  each  facility 
bid  upon. 

This  latter  provision  Is  a  rather  ex- 
treme departure  from  the  original  RFC 
disposal  report,  but  it  is  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating the  ponibility  of  speculators  bid- 
ding on  the  plants  since,  in  addition  to 
the  high  deposit,  the  bill  will  also  require 
that  the  potential  purchasers  possess  the 
technical  competence  necessary  to  nm 
the  facilities. 

As  I  have  previously  explained,  one  of 
our  guiding  tenets  in  the  disposal  of 
these  plants  must  be  that  their  disposal 
will  strengthen  national  security.  For 
that  reason.  I  think  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  those  who  purchase  the 
plants  have  the  ability  to  run  them  and 
in  addition  have  the  actual  intention  of 
producing  sjmthetic  rubber.  Not  only  is 
It  important  from  a  national  security 
viewpoint,  but  also  from  a  viewpoint  of 
greater  benefits  for  mankind. 

I  think  the  House  should  bear  In  mind 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  great,  though 
relatively  new  industry.  The  future  of 
synthetic  rubber,  in  my  opinion,  is 
boundless.  And  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  the  chemistry  of  rubber 
and  its  products  may  eventually  become 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  in  disposing  of  these  plants 
we  must  maJce  sure  that  those  who  pur- 
chase the  facilities  will  not  be  concerned 
only  with  the  manufacture  of  rubber  or 
feedstocks  for  their  own  particular 
needs.  Many  small  consumers  win  have 
to  look  to  the  purchasers  of  these  facili- 
ties for  their  future  source  of  ssmthetic 
rubber,  and  we  must  make  sure  we  es- 
tablish a  competitive  pattern  that  will 
assure  them  a  source  of  supply  in  the 
.  same  manner  as  that  which  prevails  in 
other  types  of  industries  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  will  also  contain  a  national 
security  clause  which  will  assure  the 
avaUabiUty  of  the  faculties  in  the  case 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  Here  we 
are  concerned  primarily  with  preventing 
the  conversion  of  these  f  aciUties  to  other 


uses.   Again,  national  security  in  rubber 
must  be  our  guiding  principle. 

The  bill  also  sets  up  certain  criteria  to 
guide  the  Commission  in  negotiating  the 
sales  contracts.  As  I  have  previously 
Indicated,  the  purchasers  must  have  the 
technical  competence  to  nm  the  plants, 
and  in  addition,  the  Commission  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  purchasers  actually  in- 
tend to  operate  the  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  and  its 
feedstocks.  We  do  not  want  people  buy- 
ing these  facilities  for  speculative 
purposes. 

In  addition,  the  purchasers  must  be 
American  citizens  or,  if  corporations, 
must  be  controlled  by  American  citizens. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Commission  is  also 
advised  that  the  disposal  must  result  in 
the  potential  manufacture  of  400,000 
tons  of  general-purpose  rubber,  and 
45,000  tons  of  butyl  rubber.  Thus,  the 
Commission  will  not  recommend  any 
sale  of  the  facilities  to  the  Congress, 
with  this  provision  as  a  guide,  unless 
these  amounts  of  rubber  production 
could  be  achieved  by  the  purchasers. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  sale  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  transfer  period  to  prior  con- 
sumers on  the  basis  of  the  history  of 
their  past  purchases.  This  is  a  marked 
departure  from  the  RFC  report  which 
recommended  the  sale  of  stocks  on  hand 
to  the  purchasers  of  the  plants. 

Plants  not  sold  win  go  into  standby 
and  cannot  be  sold  for  2  years. 

The  alcohol-butadiene  facilities  may 
be  lei^ed,  but  for  periods  of  not  less  than 
1  year,  nor  more  than  3  years. 

The  Government-owned  laboratory  at 
Akron  will  be  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  research  will  continue  for 
at  least  a  year  after  the  transfer  period. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Commission 
to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  bringing  about  fair 
and  effective  competition  as  a  result  of 
the  sale  of  the  facilities  to  private 
industry. 

Final  approval  of  the  proposed  sales 
rests  with  the  Congress,  in  that  the  sales 
recommended  by  the  Commission  must 
be  submitted  to  both  Houses.  If  neither 
House  disapproves  the  proposed  sales 
during  a  30-day  period  of  continuous 
session,  then  the  sales  become  finaL 

If  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
sales,  or  if  no  recommendation  is  made, 
then  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948  is  extended 
untU  March  31.  1956. 

Another  very  important  part  of  my 
bill  deals  with  the  life  of  the  Commission. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mission will  cease  to  exist  on  July  J.  1954. 
I  want  to  stress  this  point  to  indicate 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  establish  a 
new  bureaucracy.  This  Commission  will 
have  a  definite,  and  perhaps  difficult 
task.  But  it  is  to  be  created  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  after  it  has  served  its  purpose, 
it  win  go  out  of  existence. 

We  expect  to  begin  hearings  on  this 
bill  on  Wednesday,  June  3.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Chairman  of  the  RFC, 
and  certain  other  Government  officials 
will  be  called,  as  well  as  many  represent- 
atives from  the  petroleum,  rubber,  and 
chemical  industries.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  present  to  the  House  a  bill 
that  will  take  tiie  Government  out  of 
the   rubber   business,   strengthen   our 


national  security^  protect  the  consumers 
of  rubber,  and  result  in  a  very,  very  fair 
return  to  the  Government  on  the  funds 
that  the  taxpayers  have  invested  in 
synthetic  rubber. 


Rkbai^  A.  Beeth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  ROLAND 

or  MASSAcHusms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKE>RBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  recently  held  its  33d  annual  con- 
vention in  the  Nation's  Capital  The 
convention  elected  a  new  president  of 
the  association.  This  very  distinguished 
honor  was  conferred  upon  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  my  native  city  of  Spring- 
field, hL»ss.  The  people  of  Springfield 
and  western  Massachusetts  are  justifi- 
ably proud  of  the  association's  new  na- 
tional president,  Richard  A.  Booth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Booth  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  Springfield's  lead- 
ing citizens.  He  has  been  and  is  a  good 
and  useful  citizen  to  the  entire  commu- 
nity. His  natural  reticence,  his  desire 
for  anonsrmity,  and  his  anxiety  to  re- 
main in  the  background — all  of  these  at- 
tributes belie  the  great  amount  of  pub- 
lic good  he  has  accomplished.  He  has 
served  the  people  well,  both  business- 
wise  and  publicwise.  He  hts  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Springfield  Institution  for 
Savings  since  December  19^  1946.  In  that 
capacity,  he  has  done  much  to  assist  this 
fine,  stable  institution  to  grow  into  one 
of  Massachusetts'  best  mutual  savings 
banks.  His  great  capacity  has  been  uti- 
lized by  directorships  with  the  Spring- 
field fire  fc  Marine  Insurance  Co.  and 
Springfield  Street  Railway  Co.  He  has 
given  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  best 
efforts  in  worthwhile  community  en- 
deavors— programs  that  make  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  For,  in  this  field,  he 
served  as  president  of  Springfield's  Com- 
munity Coimcil  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Goldthwaite  Fund,  Horace  Smith  Fund, 
Springfield  College,  Springfield  Hospital. 
United  Fund  of  Greater  Springfield, 
Wesson  Maternity  Hospital,  and  Wilbra- 
ham  Academy.  Few  men  have  given  so 
much  to  so  many  programs  as  has  Mr. 
Booth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  one 
from  western  Massachusetts  has  been 
honored  with  the  presidency  of  this  na- 
tional association.  His  tenure  as  presi- 
dent, I  am  confident,  will  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  mutual  savings  banking 
business,  his  associates,  and  his  commu- 
nity. Under  tmanimous  consent,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Booth's  speech  of  acceptance  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks: 

There  are  528  mutual  savings  banks  of 
this  Nation  that  now  have  on  deposit  more 
than  $28  billion,  representing  the  savings  of 
man  than  20  million  Americans.  It  Is  » 
matter  of  utmost  importanoe  that  the  eco- 
nomic foundation  of  this  country  remain 
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•ecure  and  one  of  the  great  bulwarka  In 
preserving  the  atabiUty  of  our  economy  la 
tbls  hiige  accumulation  of  small  capital  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  depoelted  with 
the  mutual  saving^  banka. 


Tke  Economic  Probleaa  of  New  EnfUBd: 
A  Profrain  for  GwgressioBal  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REBiiARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHuaaiis 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ONTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  series 
of  editorials  from  leading  New  England 
newspapers  commenting  on  the  proposed 
Federal  program  with  reference  to  the 
New  England  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Maaa.)   Standard- 
Times  of  May  21.  1953] 
Am  wcm  Nsw  EMOiuorD 

Apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  pro- 
gram Itself,  Senator  KamfKor's  ambltlotis 
and  far-reaching  plans  for  Federal  legislation 
to  help  cxire  New  England's  economic  ills 
have  a  definite  value.  Simply  by  bringing 
the  attention  of  the  Nation's  lawmakers  to 
the  problem  and  orienting  it  to  the  Nation's 
whole  economic  well-being,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.-sacbusetta  has  performed  a 
useful  service.  But  more  important,  his  ef- 
forts to  rally  the  national  legislators  from 
New  England  into  a  unified,  dedicated  and 
articulate  bloc  within  Ckngress  to  speak  for 
and  plan  for  New  England,  in  concert,  give 
promise  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  obvious  that  ties  that  bind  New  Eng- 
land, economically  and  indiistrlally,  are 
stronger  than  the  competitive  differences 
between  the  Individual  States.  Tet.  despite 
this  compelling  reason  for  mutual  endeavcH-, 
New  England's  Senators  and  Congressmen 
have  gone  their  separate  ways  in  the  past. 
Seldom  have  this  area's  Representatives  in 
Washington  Joined  forces  in  the  interests  of 
the  region  as  a  whole. 

If  Senator  Kzkmidt's  tremendous  efforts 
accomplish  only  this — a  working  arrange- 
ment among  the  national  representatives  of 
the  six  New  England  States — he  will  have 
accomplished  much. 

The  program  for  Federal  legislation  to  bol- 
ster New  England's  economy  offered  by  Kkn- 
MXDT  is  set  forth  in  a  series  of  3  speeches, 
2  of  which  alrecMly  have  been  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Much  of  what  he 
reconunends  is  not  particularly  new  or  orig- 
inal. Revising  the  Walsh-Healey  law  to  per- 
mit northern  textile  industries  to  achieve 
equal  footing  with  their  southern  rivals  in 
competing  for  Government  contracts,  rais- 
ing the  national  minimum  wage  to  $1  an 
hour — another  approach  toward  the  equali- 
zation of  wage  rates  North  and  South;  elim- 
inating transportation  differentials  unfav- 
orable to  New  England;  revising  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  to  make  it  easier  for  unions  to 
organize  southern  labor,  and  eliminating 
some  of  the  tax  loopholes  which  give  south- 
em  and  western  commiinitles  a  competitive 
advantage  when  bidding  for  new  indxistry. 

TO  s(Mne  or  all  of  these  suggestions,  there 
will  be  raised  dissenting  voices.  Southern 
Senators  and  Congressmen  will  be  reluctant 
to  support  any  legislation  that  will  impair 
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that  region's  currently  favoraMe  position. 
Nor  are  they  certain  of  unanlmoua  northern 
lupport. 

But  the  Senator  from  Mawarhiisetta  rec- 
ognlaea  his  program  la  neither  fixed  nor 
■acred.  He  and  it  are  both  amenable  to 
improvements.  However,  it  must  be  clear 
to  all  that  no  program  can  meet  all  objec- 
tions it  will  enftount^^  and  still  retain  any 
value. 

The  major  innovation  indiuled  in  the 
Kennedy  plan  is  the  creation  of  regional 
Industrial  development  commissions.  As  he 
envisages  them,  they  woxild  be  chartered 
under  the  Federal  Government  as  tax-free 
enterprises  to  provide  technical  and  man- 
agement help  to  new  or  expanding  business. 
The  regional  Federal  Reserve  bank  would  or- 
gai-iae  and  sell  stock  in  the  Commission  and 
all  that  would  be  needed  to  get  one  started 
would  be  to  have  two  or  more  States  indi- 
cate their  wUllngneas  to  participate.  State 
Industrial  development  organisations  could 
gain  membership  and  the  regional  body 
could  make  loans  to  the  State  commission  or 
guarantee  its  loans  if  desirable. 

As  KxKNXDT  develops  the  idea,  the  re- 
gional commissions  would  be  self-support- 
ing, autonomous  and  regionally  directed. 
There  have  been  objections  to  the  plan  on 
the  grovmd  that  it  smacked  of  new  b\ireauc- 
racy  and  New  Dealism.  There  may  be  other 
valid  objections,  but  this  Isnt  one  of  them. 

The  only  other  new  principle  offered  by 
KxmntDT  in  his  first  two  speeches  entails  a 
program  for  permitting  qtilck  tax  smortisa- 
tions  on  new  indxistrial  buildingt  and  expan- 
sions in  labor-svuplus  areas,  and  in  older 
industries  seeking  to  modemlae  their  planu. 
This  is  similar  to  the  present  system  of  al- 
lowing quick  tax  writeoffs  for  defense  in- 
dustries. There  shovild  be  little  objection  to 
this  provision  from  any  source. 

On  the  whole  Senator  EIxmitot  has  dis- 
played a  remarkably  keen  penetration  of  the 
problems  besetting  New  England's  continued 
Industrial  growth.  He  has  no  panaceas  to 
offer  and  he  readily  admits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  play  only  a  relatively  small  part 
in  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  to  that  de- 
velopment. The  major  share  of  the  burden 
must  be  borne  by  the  States,  local  com- 
munities and  the  people  of  New  England, 
whose  faith  in  New  England's  fut\ire  will  be 
tested  by  their  willingness  to  invest  in  it. 

But,  Inescapably,  the  Federal  Government 
has  it  in  its  power  to  provide  an  assist  in 
this  imposing  task,  and  Senator  Kxnnxdt's 
thoughtful,  detailed  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram deserves  a  detailed,  thoughtful  and 
comprehensive  analysis  and  discussion  by 
the  officials,  industrialists,  and  people  of 
New  England.  This,  we  can  be  sure,  it  will 
receive. 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  American  of 
May  22,  1953] 

On  Soud  Gaoxnn) 

Senator  Jobm  F.  Kovhkdt  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  fm-ther  the  welfare  and 
stability  of  the  Nation  and  the  several  States 
when  he  deplored  the  municipal-bond  abiises 
which  are  an  increasingly  common  practice 
In  the  South. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  mortgaging  a  city 
or  town  for  the  more  or  less  exclusive  benefit 
of  an  industry  which  may  or  may  not  svirvive 
Is  a  hazardous  course  of  action,  partictilarly 
In  these  Inflated  times. 

Every  other  taxpayer  in  the  community  has 
to  ass\une  the  burden  which  the  favored  in- 
dxistry  avoids,  and  that  cannot  fall  to  result 
in  a  reduction  In  the  general  living  stand- 
ards. 

Extravagant  tax  exemptions,  which  the 
Senator  also  criticized,  have , attracted  some 
firms  to  the  South  from  New  England,  be- 
cause our  constitutions  and  statutes  do  not 
allow  us  to  engage  in  this  sort  of  ruinous 
competition. 


But  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  migra* 
tlon  will  be  beneficial  to  the  South  In  th« 
long  run.  An  Industry  which  goes  bargain 
hunting  around  the  country  for  cheap  labor 
and  no  taxes  can  prove  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset  to  a  city  or  town. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  many  of  the  leading 
brokerage  houses  are  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  activities  of  southern  municipalities 
which  are  erecting  mills  at  public  expense 
for  lease  at  almost  ridiculous  sums  to  fugi- 
tives from  the  North. 

If  too  many  municipalities  tried  to  expand 
In  this  near-Socialist  manner,  the  Federal 
Government  might  be  forced  to  intervene 
and  Impose  taxes  on  all  city  and  town  bonda. 

Such  action  would  have  a  serious  effect  on 
the  entire  bond  market,  and  the  ability  of 
cities  and  towns  to  make  essential  publia 
improvements  would  be  impaired. 

Senator  Kxnmxdt  was  on  equally  solid 
ground  when  be  chlded  Congress  for  sanc- 
tioning laws  which  have  perpetuated  back- 
ward conditions  in  the  South  and  tended  to 
Jeopardize  the  social  progress  which  tho 
North  has  made  in  the  (>ast  half  century. 

For,  as  he  advised  his  colleagues,  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  so  far  as  the  whole  Na- 
tion is  concerned  to  bring  the  South  up  to 
level  of  the  North  rather  than  to  force  the 
North  to  sink  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
In  thoae  parts  of  the  South  which  have  re- 
sorted to  financial  schemes  and  panaceas 
that  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  free^ 
competitive  private  enterprise. 

(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Traveler  of 

May  ao.  19&8] 

AmiNO  New  BMOLAjni 

Senator  Kshnxdt  has  fired  the  first  c€ 
three  broadsides  intended  to  Jar  Congress 
into  helping  solve  New  England's  eoonomle 
problems.  His  second  will  be  touched  off 
today,  and  his  third  will  be  heard  on  Friday. 

Brlefiy.  he  feels  that  the  major  eoonomio 
pains  of  this  region  can  be  eased  by  a  40- 
step  legislative  cure-all  program,  which  also 
would  benefit  all  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
He  feels  that  New  England  isnt  getting 
enough  help  from  Washington  to  compen- 
sate for  the  taxes  that  we  New  Bnglanders 
have  to  shell  out. 

His  critics  are  saying  that  this  Is  a  Md 
for  vmwanted  Federal  interference  in  local 
affairs.  His  backers  are  saying  that  we'ro 
entitled  to  a  lot  more  Federal  aid  than  we're 
getting  and  that  we'd  be  Idiots  not  to  de- 
mand it. 

Leaving  that  angle  out  of  the  pietiire  for 
the  moment,  there's  no  question  that  ws 
have  lost  large  chunks  of  our  industry  to 
the  South  in  recent  years  and  that  we  need 
to  modernize  and  expand. 

Probably  no  other  region  has  oontrllnited 
as  much  to  the  development  of  Mils  Nation 
as  New  England  haa  done.  In  finance,  cul- 
ture, and  hard-rock  construction.  New  Eng- 
landers  have  led  the  way.  In  textiles,  ship- 
ping, science,  and  learning,  they  have  climbed 
the  high  peaks.  Unfortunately,  sometimes 
they  have  slipped  down  the  far  side  of  those 
peaks  and  seen  others  take  their  place. 

Senator  Kxnnxdt's  fight  to  patch  up  our 
economic  life  is  an  Imaginative  fight  and  a 
timely  one.  / 

We're  a  long  way  from  dead.  In  this  part 
at  the  country.  We  have  been  hurt,  but 
we've  not  been  paralysed.  What  we  want 
now  Is  to  overcome  thoee  hurts,  and  regain 
some  of  our  lost  lea«.ershlp. 

In  spite  of  ova  occasional  setbacks,  w* 
are  still  up  with  the  leaders.    New  Indus- 
tries are  expanding  here  and  beckoning  us 
toward  a  new  golden  age.    Old  industries  ars  ' 
still  in  the  black  more  often  than  not. 

But  we  do  need  to  piill  together  as  a  region, 
rftther  than  separately  as  six  States.  And 
we  are  entitled  to  fair  and  jxtat  consideration 
in  Washington  when  we  go  there  with  our 
problems. 

KEWNBnr's  j»x>gram  deserves  close  study. 


[From  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  and 
Times  of  May  20.  1953] 

SXNATOa  KXMNXDT'S  SPSSCBXS 

Senator  John  F.  Kznnkdt  has  delivered 
the  first  in  his  series  of  three  congressional 
speeches,  all  aimed  at  establishing  a  pattern 
of  progress  for  New  England. 

The  Senator  made  it  clear  that  while  he 
was  a  special-Interests  pleader— speaking  for 
the  New  England  States — "•  •  •  the  recom- 
mendations I  have  made  •  •  •  would,  if  en- 
acted, be  of  benefit  to  all  the  people  where- 
ever  they  live." 

Admitting  that  the  South  has  taken  much 
biisiness  from  this  six-State  section.  Sen- 
ator KiNNiDT  commented:  "But  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  attempt  to  penalize  the 
South  •  •  •  to  give  New  England  or  the 
North  any  unfair  advantages  •   •   •." 

All  of  which  will  certainly  do  his  caxise  no 
barm  with  fellow  Senators  from  the  South 
and  other  sections  of  this  country. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  made  it  known  he  will  follow  up  the  pres- 
entation of  his  program  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  and  acUve  support  for  specific  legis- 
lative measures  embodying  its  recommen- 
dations. 

Management  and  labor  will  weigh  the  Sen- 
ator's recommendations  carefully.  It  is 
doubtful  If  what  he  proposes  wlU  please 
both.  Tet  what  is  good  for  New  England  is 
good  for  both  management  and  labor,  and— 
let  us  not  forget — the  people  who  sent  Mr. 
KxNNXOT  to  the  Senate. 

[From  the  Augusta   (Maine)   Kennebec 

Journal  of  May  20.  1953) 

A  Do-So»««rHiHa  PaocaAU  fob  New  Enolanb 

For  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  at 
least  one  major  study  or  "f^ey  ,£«' Jf*f 
of  New  England's  economic  dlfflc\iltiea. 
What,  if  anything,  any  of  them  has  accom- 
plished has  yet  to  be  shown. 

Now  Massachusetts'  new  Democratic  Sen- 
ator JOHN  P.  KXNNXDT  comcs  foTward  with 
a  new  approach.  His  is  a  159 -page  book  on 
the  region's  economic  problems  that  wys 
more  emphasis  on  action  than  ■t«<»T-  J^ 
fact,  he  entitles  it  "A  Program  for  Con- 
gressional Action." 

We  won't  attempt  to  review  the  50  dif- 
ferent proposals  for  congressional  action. 
ranging  from  regional  industrial  develop- 
ment corporations  through  tax  measuTMto 
encourag.,'  business  expansion  and  stepped- 
up  job  retraining  to  specific  projects  such 
ai  Quoddy  and  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
The  program  has  been  touched  on  In  news 
articles  and  U  the  subject  of  May  Craig  s 
column  on  this  page  today. 

What  we  do  want  to  comment  on  Is  Sen- 
ator KxNHiDT's  approach.  His  study,  whUe 
exhaustive,  is  of  far  less  importance  than 
his  program  of  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  study  should  have  required  little  more 
than  an  analysU  and  correlation  of  ma- 
terial obtained  In  all  the  other  studies  on 
this  subject  made  by  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference, the  New  EnglandTtouncU.  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee,  the  President's  Economic 
Advisory  Commission  and  all  the  others. 

But.  by  proposing  a  program  of  action, 
he  offers  the  one  thing  that  has  been  most 
lacking,  Intelligent  and  dynamic  leadership. 
He  offers  a  rallying  point  for  the  entire  New 
England  delegation.  And  he  holds  a  hope 
for  getting  the  attention  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress by  pointing  out  that  "even  though 
many  of  the  recommendations  I  have  made 
are  of  special  importance  to  New  England, 
nevertheless,  none  Is  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest,  but  rather  would,  if  enacted,  be 
of  benefit  to  all  of  the  people  wherever  they 
may  live  •  •  •." 

He  points  out  that  even  If  the  measures 
did  benefit  New  England  chiefly.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  one  region's  prosperity  has  some 
effect  on  supporting  the  entire  Nation's 
prosperity,  while  a  serloiis  depression  in  any 


one  section  will  eventually  take  its  toll  in 
other  sections. 

There  undoubtedly  win  be  some  resistance 
to  his  program  on  the  grounds  that  It  is 
paternalistic  and  in  violation  of  States'  and 
local  rights.  But  in  nearly  every  instance 
it  will  be  possible  to  puncture  this  stand  by 
pointing  out  that  local  and  State  agencies 
have  fa'led  utterly  to  solve  the  problems. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  city  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  where  unemployment  in  these  boom- 
ing times  is  close  to  that  of  the  great  de- 
pression. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  question  of  pollu- 
tion, one  of  the  most  shameful  problems  in 
Maine,  the  State  that  boasts  of  its  lakes  and 
streams.  Local  communities  and  the  State 
have  failed  utterly,  thus  far,  to  solve  the 
problem.  Senator  Kknnedt  points  out  that 
clean  water  is  one  of  the  major  demands 
of  industry  today,  the  integrated  steel  mill 
New  England  is  seeking,  for  Instance.  But 
Senator  Kxnnxdt  has  a  concrete  proposal 
for  solving  the  problem,  both  for  private 
Industry  and  communities  which  dump  their 
sewage  Into  the  rivers. 

The  Kennedy  program  Is  too  broad  and 
comprehensive  for  blanket  endorsement. 
But  the  approach  deserves  hearty  praise 
and  suppcs't.  We'll  be  interested  to  hear 
what  the  Maine  delegation  members  have 
to  say  about  it. 

New  England  should  be  hearing  a  lot  from 
this  program  In  the  coming  months. 


The  EconoBuc  Problems  of  New  EnfUad: 
A  Program  for  CoBfrestwaal  ActioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHnSZTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  26.  t9S3 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  submitted  for  printing  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  series  of  edito- 
rials from  leading  New  England  news- 
papers with  reference  to  the  proposed 
Federal  program  relating  to  the  New 
England  economy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  additional  editorials  on 
the  same  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   Reading    (Mass.)    Chronicle   of 

May  21.  1953] 

A  PaoosAM  roa  Nxw  Enquuio 

Senator  John  F.  Kxnnxdt  has  shown  one 
of  the  reasons  he  was  able  to  make  such 
an  Impression  at  the  polls  last  year.  He  is  an 
intelligent  and  earnest  young  man  going 
about  his  job  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Just  issued  by  him  is  a  series  of  three 
speeches  In  which  he  is  presenting  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  New  England  with  a  pro- 
gram for  congressional  action.  Two  erf  the 
speeches  have  been  presented  and  the  third 
is  slated  for  tomorrow.  We  have  had  time 
to  examine  only  the  first  speech. 

Lumping  New  England's  problems  In  one 
package  seems  to  be  logical  since  we  have 
many  common  to  the  whole  area  which  has 
been  sending  large  sums  in  Federal  taxes  to 
Washington  and  watching  the  money  used  to 
help  other  parts  of  the  country  whUe  less 
came  back  to  relieve  the  plight  of  some  of  our 
cities  and  industries. 

His  panacea  for  New  England  communities 
like  Lawrence  and  LoweU.  suffering  from 
labor  surpluses,  would,  he  says,  help  slmUar 


communities  In,  for  Instance,  Tacoma,  Terre 
Haute,  and  Scranton,  which  also  suffer  from 
these  conditions.  His  cure  for  the  economic 
stagnation  of  partlciilar  areas  is  introduction 
of  new  industries,  renovation  of  old  ones,  and 
retraining  surplus  labor  for  new  Jobs. 

To  this  end  he  recommends  and  will  seek 
Federal  legislation  for:  regional  industrial 
development  corporations;  tax  amortization 
incentives  to  industries  expanding  in  labor 
surplus  areas,  and  older  industries  seeking 
to  replace  and  modernize  equipment:  a  Job- 
retraining  program  to  furnish  the  \mem- 
ployed  with  new  skills;  strengthening  the  . 
small-business  functions  of  either  RFC  or 
6DPA  (Small  Defense  Plant  Administration) ; 
providing  low-cost  power  through  hydro- 
electric and  flood  control  projects:  providing 
an  equitable  p>ortlon  of  Import-duty  funds 
for  research  and  market  development  in  the 
fishing  Industry. 

While  much  of  Senator  Kxnnxdt's  speech 
sounds  reasonable,  it  is  hard  for  Republicans 
just  committed  to  less  Federal  control  of 
local  affairs  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  idea 
of  forming  new  ties  with  Washington.  How- 
ever, in  every  case  where  his  recommenda- 
tions have  a  New  Deal  flavor,  he  has  watered 
it  down  to  make  it  more  palatable.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  a  regional  development 
corporation  he  recommends  not  a  Federal 
agency  but  enabling  legislation  for  formation 
ot  such  a  corporation  locally:  he  does  not  ask 
direct  subsidies  for  the  flshlng  indxistry  but 
technical  research  such  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  gives  to  farmers  in  large 
measure. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  agree  with  all  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  program — and  It  deserves 
considerable  study,  since  it  has  much  meat 
In  it — he  earns  our  respect  for  the  exhaustive 
study  of  New  England's  problems  which  he 
and  his  staff  have  made,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  program  he  Is  working  for.  Ws 
expect  to  hear  more  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

[From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Poet  of  May 

20,  1953] 

Champion  or  New  Encland 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  has  given  the  first  of  three 
talks  in  the  Senate  on  40  proposed  legislative 
steps  to  help  cure  Industrial,  business,  and 
employment  ills  of  New  England.  And  these 
40  proposals  for  our  6  States,  he  hopes,  will 
also  aid  the  Nation. 

Economic  unification  Is  his  aim,  and  we 
hope  he  can  point  the  way  to  this  great 
achievement  without  too  much  Intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Many  studies  and  surveys  have  been  mads 
In  regard  to  the  New  England  economy.  Cab- 
inet members  in  the  last  administration  as- 
sured us  they  had  all  the  answers.  We  hope 
Senator  Kennedy  comes  up  with  something 
more  practical.  He  at  least  Is  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  and  knows  the  problems  first  hand. 

He  pointed  out  that  New  England  accounts 
t<x  more  than  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
textile  manufactures,  better  than  50  percent 
of  textile  machinery  manxifacturing,  and 
about  60  percent  of  the  production  of  nails, 
typewriters,  lathes,  saws,  bearings,  etc.,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  electrical  appliances, 
aircraft  and  their  engines,  tools,  shoes,  rub- 
ber, hardware,  and  scores  of  other  important 
items. 

The  Senator  wants  to  protect  this.  He  is 
not  opposed  to  the  South  getting  iU  share  of 
American  industry  and  business,  but  he  still 
wants  New  England  to  retain  what  it  has  and 
to  expand.  Mr.  Kennedy  also  feels  that  New 
England  "can  no  longer  pour  tax  funds  into 
the  economic  development  of  other  regions 
without  receiving  some  fair  consideration  ot 
lU  own  problems  from  Congress.  In  recent 
years.  New  England  has  contributed  far  more 
fimds  to  the  Federal  Government  than  have 
been  returned  in  Government  services  or 
expenditures."    He  has  something  there. 
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Briefly,  his  first  address  caUed  for: 

Establlslunent  of  regional  Industrial  de- 
Telopment  corporations;  tax  amortization  in- 
oentlTes;  stepped-up  Job  retraining;  aids  to 
small  bxisiness;  fullest  investigation  of  natu- 
ral resoxirces,  development  of  hydroelectric 
power,  flood  control  and  prevention  of  water 
pollution:  continuation  of  appropriations  for 
surveying  land  and  water  resources;  Con- 
necticut River  flood  control;  aid  to  fishing 
industry:  intehsive  study  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  project  (Maine) ;  and  Immediate  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project. 

He  seems  to'  have  produced  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  most  of  our  problems,  and  by 
the  time  he  has  finished  his  addresses  to  the 
Senate,  he  may  at  least  point  to  a  pathway 
which  will  lead  to  more  prosperity  for  the 
area. 

Some  of  his  steps  are  highly  controversial. 
Some  of  the  program  will  be  seen  as  New 
Deallsh.  But  it  at  least  reveals  that  this 
United  States  Senator  is  ready  to  wage  a 
legislative  fight  for  the  interests  of  the  region 
of  which  hJs  State  is  a  part.  Unquestionably 
New  England  needs  more  champions  in  the 
national  legislature. 

(From  the  Woburn   (Mass.)   Times  of  May 

19.  1953] 
SsiraToa  Jotat  F.  Kewksut  or  Massacrusktts 

The  initial  clarion  call  for  the  protection 
of  New  England  Industry  was  launched  yes- 
terday in  the  history-making  step  taken  by 
Senator  Johm  F.  Kknnkot,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  2-hour  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Senator  Kknnxdt 
plans  two  more  such  speeches  in  which  he 
will  complete  his  economic  digest  which  he 
and  his  researchers  have  promulgated  after 
lengthy  stiidy. 

Senator  Kennidt  does  not  plan  a  New 
England  bloc  to  force  recognition  in  the 
National  Capital,  but  stated  in  his  open- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  discuss  the  "eco- 
nomic problems  of  New  England  and  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Ciovernment  in  the  solutlcm 
of  such  problems."  He  said :  "I  want  to  make 
It  clear  from  the  outset,  however,  that  nei- 
ther the  problems  which  I  shall  discuss  nor 
the  congressional  measures  which  I  shall 
propose  are  peculiar  in  their  application  to 
New  England  economy."  He  added  that  se- 
rious labor  surpluses  not  only  exist  in  Law- 
rence and  Lowell.  Mass..  but  they  also  im- 
pair the  prosperity  of  docens  of  other  areas, 
such  as  Tacoma,  Wash.,  West  FTankford,  111.. 
Durham.  N.  C,  and  he  named  a  score  ot 
other  sections. 

In  the  159  page  book  assembled  by  Sen- 
ator Kkitnxdt.  who  forwarded  a  copy  to  the 
Woburn  Dolly  Times,  he  treated  the  eco- 
nomic Illnesses  oi  New  England  which  are 
also  general  in  other  sections,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  them,  in  some  cases  calling  for 
the  application  of  legislation  already  enacted 
will  or  should  erase  partisan  lines  in  New 
England,  noted  in  industrial  history  for 
Its  rugged  individualism. 

Senator  Kzitnkdt  treats  such  subjects  as 
Job  retaining,  analyzes  parts  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  are  detrimental  to  New 
England's  interest  and  beneflclal  to  the 
South  in  luring  oar  textile  industries  to 
.  that  section,  and  calls  tot  a  modification  on 
these  inequities.  He  calls  for  a  minimum  oi 
fl  an  hour  wage  in  these  indiistrles  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  as  well  as  in 
Massachusetts,  and  he  points  to  the  80th 
Congress  action  which  made  millions  avail- 
able for  the  fight  against  water  supply  pollu- 
tion, asserting  that  New  England  could  use 
Its  share  of  these  available  funds  for  the 
sewerage  disposal  In  areas  where  the  water 
supplies  are  either  polluted  or  threatened 
by  the  lack  of  sewerage. 

The  New  England  treatise  Is  a  masterpiece 
of  study  analysis,  and  Justifiable  demand  for 
proper  distribution  of  the  Oovemment  ex- 
penditures to  harrassed  areas.  Tbe  youthful 
Senator  not  only  amaasd  his  colleagues  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  but  arched  the  eye- 


t  rows  of  poUtlcal  editorial  writwe  and  col- 
v  mnlBts  with  his  straight-forward  and  thor- 

0  igh  treatment  of  a  subject  which  Is  bound 
t  >  have  some  results.  The  document  he  has 
prepared  if  commercialized,  should  be  New 
iDgland's  beet  seller. 

1  ?tom  the  Portland.  Maine.  i*res8-Herald  of 
May  ao.  1953] 

KsivmDT  WoinA  Hxlp  Nxw  ENOuutD  To 


Old  age  can  mean  death,  or  it  can  mean 
sxength  and  maturity.  While  the  vitality 
cr  New  England,  a  venerable  elder  among 
America's  regional  civilizations,  is  believed 
tj  some  to  have  hit  Its  peak  and  started  a 
t  imble  to  the  grave,  others  refvae  to  give  up. 
ethers  predict  a  new  lease  on  life  for  the 
a  sing  patient  If  treated  with  care  and  wis- 
dom. 

Senator  Johk  Ksknidt  must  be  listed 
among  the  hopeful;  more  than  that,  he  must 
te  listed  among  those  willing  to  give  his 
t  me  and  energy  to  reach  an  Intelligent 
i  lagnoels  before  prescribing  a  remedy. 

During  the  young  Senator's  6  short 
rionths  in  Washington  he  has  been  busily 
s  rudylng  his  region,  examining  Its  economic 
1  fe  and  wonylng  about  the  future.  The  re- 
E  Hits  of  bis  findings  and  the  pattern  of  his 
iroposals  are  being  outlined  in  three 
speeches,  the  first  delivered  Monday,  the 
t  econd  scheduled  for  today,  the  last  one  next 
]  londay. 

In  his  first  chapter  he  proposed  regional 
Industrial  development  corporations  to  en- 
( ourage  business  activity,  revision  of  Income 
lax  laws  to  stimulate  industrial  growth,  a 
:  ob-retralnlng  program  to  stem  the  flow  of 
^  workers  from  unemplo3rment  areas,  and  the 
<  evelopment  of  the  area's  power  potential. 

Senator  Kknnxdt's  approach  cannot  be 
rppralsed  until  the  second  and  third  cbap- 
1  ers  are  revealed,  but  he  made  It  clear  in  his 
1  Lrst  speech  that  his  program,  while  based  on 
]  lew  England's  problems,  related  in  general 
1o  the  national  picture.  He  further  stated 
1  hat  he  would  suggest  40  legislative  steps  to 
implement  his  plan,  legislation  he  insists 
'  rould  be  as  important  for  the  rest  of  the 
:  Nation  as  for  New  England. 

KXMMXDT  was  wise,  when  he  started  his 
]  troject,  to  Incltide  all  six  New  England  States, 
tot  Jusf  Massachusetts,  and  certainly  he  is 
^  rise  now  to  promote  his  ideas  as  sometblng 
( if  national  significance,  not  ptirely  a  regional 
I  levelopment  scheme. 

His  strategy  should  pay  off  when  he  pre- 

I  tents  his  40  legislative  proposals  to  his  col- 

;  eagues   in   Washington.     He   has   done   his 

:  >est    to   eliminate    antagonism    from   other 

:  few  England  Congressmen,  to  enlist  sup- 

Kirt  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation.    Whether 

tr  not  all  his  proposals  prove  of  a  practical 

nature.  New  England  should  applaud  him 

or  his  devotion  to  the  region's  future,  his 

>ainstaking  research  in  staking  out  a  course 

>f  action,  his  shrewd  political  maneuvering 

n  seeking  a  fair  hearing. 

[Ftom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  of 
May  20,  1953] 

KXNMKDT  PaVZS  WaT 

It  Is  heartening  and  Inspiring  to  find  an 

iiutstanding   member  of  the   New  England 

I  longresBlonal  delegation  taking  the  fioor  of 

he   United   States   Senate    and  demanding 

:  air  treatment  for  our  six-State  area. 

Not  everyone  will  agree  with  Senator  Johm 
: '.  KxNirzDT. 

There  are   bound   to  be  many   who   will 
iiuggest  different  ways  to  cure  the  business, 
ndustrial,  and  employment  ills  of  this  sec- 
ion. 

But  that  is  not  the  Important  point,  and 
the  person  who  allows  himself  to  be  con- 
Used  by  technicalities  misses  the  Senator's 
nupose. 

The  important  point  la  that  our  own  Com- 
nonwealth  of  Massachusetts  contributed  the 
f  emeiulous  sum  ot  $1JB38J000,000  to  the  Fed- 


erta  Ooremment  last  year  and  received  only 
the  relatively  scant  s\im  of  $70  million  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

These  figures  are  not  the  Senator's.  They 
are  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Tax- 
payers' Association's.  And  one  does  not 
have  to  be  an  Einstein  to  see  that  Massa- 
chusetts, like  the  rest  of  New  England,  has 
been  compelled  by  unfair  laws  to  drain  its 
own  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  It  would  have  been  Impos- 
slble  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  siphon 
away  the  resources  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  in  this  manner  if  oiu'  own 
congressional  delegation  had  not  been  las 
and  apathetic  on  many  occasions  when  It 
should  have  taken  the  stand  which  Senator 
Kknnzdt  took  In  his  first  major  speech  In 
the  upper  branch  of  the  national  legislature. 

New  England  Is  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  said  at  least 
a  thousand  times  in  the  past  20  years.  The 
combined  area  of  o\ir  six  States  Is  much 
smaller  than  many  single  States  In  the  West. 
It  is  not  much  larger  than  a  Texas  county. 

So  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  obvioxis  commono 
sense  that  our  own  self-interest  require* 
us  to  to  work  together  in  the  closest  pos- 
sible harmony  and  to  avoid  all  temptation 
to  engage  In  cut-throat  competition. 

When  Massachusetts  prospers  the  whole 
New  England  area  shares  the  increase  in 
Industrial  and  employment  activity.  If 
Maine  undertakes  a  major  Improvement, 
some  good  Is  bound  to  come  across  the  State 
border  Into  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setu.  Any  program  that  lifts  the  standard 
of  living  in  Vermont  cannot  fall  to  be  bene- 
flclal to  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut. 

AH  this  was  ordained  by  geography  lonf 
before  there  were  any  States  or  any  country. 

It  is  truthful  and  realistic  consequently 
to  say  that  Senator  Kemkbtt  Is  only  looking 
at  the  situation  as  it  exists  and  encouraging 
everybody  else  in  New  England,  and  espe- 
cially the  members  of  the  New  England  con- 
gressional delegation  to  be  equally  factual 
and  practical. 

We  profoundly  hope  that  all  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  can  be  Induced  to 
give  similar  speeches  In  Wsshington  and 
thus  make  it  plain  to  their  law-maker  col- 
leagues that  New  England  has  abandoned 
the  role  of  Santa  Claus  and  intends,  from 
now  on,  to  get  a  square  deal  from  Uncle  Sam. 

I  From   the    Worcester    (Mass.)    Oaaette   of 
May  19.  1953] 

Ma.  KxMinDT  Rkfobts  on  Nkw  Enolswb 

In  the  flrst  of  three  congressional  speeches 
on  the  subject.  Senator  Johm  F.  KKinraDT 
yesterday  began  his  outline  of  a  program  of 
legislation  and  legislative  action  for  Im- 
proving New  England's  economy. 

Some  of  the  Ideaa  are  excellent.  Others 
have  less  merit.  But  the  important  feature 
of  the  Senator's  effort  is  that  it  brings  to- 
gether, in  one  package,  so  much  of  the  in- 
formation and  so  many  of  the  suggestions 
developed  plecemeu  in  the  docens  of  sur- 
veys that  have  embraced  this  fleld. 

The  Kennedy  formula  stresses  the  need 
for  more  financial  assistance  to  New  Eng- 
land's small  business.  The  proposal  Is  made 
for  permitting  Industries  in  siuplus-labor 
areas  to  take  advantage  of  faster  tax  write- 
off, an  idea  that  has  gained  considerable 
popularity  in  Washington  during  recent 
weeks. 

Mr.  Kkwivedt's  program  includes  Federal 
assistance  for  training  New  Englanders  in 
the  special  skills  needed  in  a  greater  indus- 
trial diversity. 

Old  suggestions  for  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment are  revived — although  nothing  Is  said, 
surprisingly  enoxigh.  of  the  more  promising 
possibility  of  cheaper  electric  power  from 
atomic  reactors. 

The  Senator  very  correctly  points  to  the 
gains  New  England  might  make  through 
better  control  of  stream  pollution;  and  he 


proposes  assistance  to  the  area's  fishing  In- 
dustry, long  neglected,  he  says,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  the  Massachusetts  legislator  develops 
his  theme  in  speeches  to  be  given  on  Wed- 
nesday and  next  Monday,  be  will  doubtless 
add  many  more  specific  items  to  his  list,  and 
we  shall  await  them  with  interest. 

There  Is  not  likely  to  be  any  widespread 
agreement  on  the  whole  program,  and  it 
may  need  to  be  tailored  before  It  meets  the 
satisfaction  of  the  New  England  group  in 
Congress,  which  Mr.  Kxnnedt  believes 
should  Join  ranks  on  regional  questions. 
But  this  is  a  forthright  start,  in  any  event. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  DONOVAN 

or  NXW  TOBX 

-     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tue$day,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon,  James  A.  Parley  at  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  the  Don  Bosco  Juniorate.  West 
Haverstraw.  N.  Y..  May  24. 1953: 

Any  thoughtful  person  reflecting  upon  the 
history  of  the  church  would  flnd  it  difficult 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  hand  of 
Ood  directs  and  protects  His  church  at  all 
times.  And  perhaps  the  factor  that  would 
most  quickly  bring  about  this  conviction  is 
that  in  every  crisis  the  church  has  been 
blessed  with  saintly  leaders  who  met  the 
challenge  of  their  times.  This  is  today's 
story  In  the  career  of  a  boy  from  Brooklyn, 
Francis  Xavler  Ford,  whose  sacred  remaliu  lie 
In  a  pit  somewhere  within  the  boundaries  of 
Red  China.  In  other  centuries  other  names 
appear — the  gentle  Francis  of  Asslsl,  daring 
Loyola,  the  brilliant  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Dominic  and  his  disciple  St.  Thomas  AqiUnas, 
and  in  the  last  century,  St.  John  Bosco. 

Each  of  these  leaders — and  they  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  who  might  be  cited — came 
to  grip>s  with  some  issue  or  situation  of  his 
own  times,  an  issue  that  needed  sanctified 
leadership.  And  they  not  only  provided  a  so- 
lution of  their  centuries'  particular  problems 
but  also  bequeathed  their  pattern  for  the 
generations  that  followed  them.  I  mean  to 
say  that  these  men  were  truly  a  part  of  their 
own  age.  They  were  by  no  means  detached 
from  life  about  them.  Though  their  most 
important  contribution  was  a  holy  life  which, 
of  course,  is  the  most  Important  contribution 
that  any  individual  may  make  to  his  time, 
these  saints  provided  their  age  with  some 
special  gift  that  had  a  particular  value. 

For  Instance,  the  teaching  and  example  of 
the  little  poor  man  of  Asslsl  were  largely 
responsible  for  an  era  of  social  progress.  The 
Spanish  soldier  Ignatius  presented  not  only 
to  hlB  own  age  but  to  later  times  a  pattern 
for  Intellectual  progress.  John  the  Baptist 
de  la  Salle  developed  a  method  for  education 
that  has  become  in  many  respects  the  foun- 
dation of  constructive  modern  educational 
techniques. 

Here  are  contributions  to  the  weU-boing 
of  humanity.  The  popular  phrase  might  call 
it  contributions  for  country,  but  country 
must  be  ^aken  to  mean  everyone's  country. 
So  It  was  in  the  case  of  John  Bosco,  xmder 
whose  gentle  influence  we  assemble.  Our 
saint  was  a  citizen  of  the  last  century.  His 
years  for  those  who  wUh  to  remember  them 
were  1815-88,  and  his  homeland,  Italy.  His 
century,  therefore,  was  caught  in  the  back- 
wash of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Napoleonic  wars  besides  feeling 
the    impact    of    the    industrial    revolution 


which  reaehed  John  Bosoo's  country  during 
his  own  times.  And.  of  course,  the  force  of 
Marxism  was  also  a  very  real  threat  after 
1848. 

St.  John  Bosco's  career  in  some  details 
followed  that  of  the  average  country  priest. 
He  came  from  a  good  family  where  simplicity 
and  ind\i8try  were  the  rule.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  an  Infant,  leaving  the  care 
and  support  of  three  young  children  to  his 
mother.  Th\is  poverty  entered  the  picture. 
There  were^  almost  no  opportunities  for 
making  one's  way  even  for  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  yoting  John  was  forced  to  take 
the  only  available  opening,  the  dull  Job  of 
tending  sheep.  Meantime,  the  thought  of 
the  priesthood  was  constantly  before  him  and 
through  heroic  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  his 
family,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  able  to 
become  a  priest.  The  story  is  an  old  one 
to  this  audience  but  the  outline  of  his  career 
deserves  to  be  repeated,  not  so  much  to  re- 
call his  Important  achievements  as  to  learn 
of  the  force  behind  them  for  Its  vsdue  to- 
day. 

The  social  problem  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  of  terrifying  proportions  almost 
everywhere,  but  in  Italy  it  was  especially 
acute.  A  program  of  education  stilted  to 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  to  those  whom 
It  must  serve  was  a  first  goal.  The  effects 
of  the  newly  invented  machines  that  had 
begun  to  revolutionize  manxifacturlng  pro- 
cesses were  becoming  known  in  Italy.  To- 
day, of  course,  the  factories  of  northern 
Italy  are  world-famotis  for  their  variety  of 
products  fabricated  and  the  superiority  of 
their  workmanship.  The  foundation  for  a 
great  deal  of  this  progress  was  laid  In  John 
Bosco's  day.  He  recognized  at  once  the  need 
of  training  programs  that  would  help  young 
men  meet  a  changing  economy  and  so  John 
Bosco  inaugurated  a  type  of  school  that,  to- 
day is  extolled  as  the  vocational  school. 

John  Bosco  was  something  of  a  pioneer  in 
this  field.  Since  there  were  many  who 
needed  to  supplement  their  formal  educa- 
tion, but  who  must  spend  their  days  in  the 
shop  or  fsctory  or  on  the  farm,  John  Bosco 
organized  a  special  form  of  night  school — 
wholesome  recreation,  supervised  by  sympa- 
thetic leaders  and  so  planned  to  reach  the 
greatest  possible  number,  John  Bosco  also 
recognized  as  an  almost  essential  activity. 
We  may,  with  some  Justification,  take  sat- 
isfaction in  our  own  modem  program  of  rec- 
reation but  here  was  an  obscure  priest,  over 
a  century  ago,  with  limited  resources  and 
primitive  materials  building  a  recreational 
program  that  we  may  well  envy  because  it 
really  reached  those  who  needed  It.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  well  worth  studying  some 
of  the  elements  of  John  Bosco's  successful 
programs. 

Nature  and  the  beauties  of  the  world  about 
us,  John  Bosco  in  company  with  so  many 
great  souls,  recognized  as  a  soiwce  for  per- 
sonal betterment  and  happiness.  That  his 
boys  might  be  conscious  of  the  beauty  of 
God's  creation,  he  organized  hikes  to  those 
lovely  spots  where  broad  view  or  picturesque 
stretches  of  meadowland,  or  tall  hills  or 
groves  of  noble  trees,  would  delight  them. 
Our  saint  knew  that  most  boys  like  m\islc 
and  that  they  derive  great  satisfaction  in 
playing  musical  Instruments.  And  so  those 
who  had  any  talent  whatever  were  instructed 
in  the  playing  of  a  band  instrument,  while 
all  were  taught  to  listen  to  music  with 
pleasure. 

Father  Flanagan's  oft-quoted  sentiment. 
-There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  boy,"  Don 
Bosco  understood  in  his  own  effective  way. 
A  saint  himself,  he  knew  the  weakness  of 
hxmian  nature  and  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  preventive  measiu^.  That  which 
today  might  be  caUed  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  was  for  him  an  old  story,  ms 
programs  for  the  young  always  ««*  >nto 
account  the  realities  of  our  fallen  n»tttr«. 
His  faith  was  the  Catholic  teaching  o^J^* 
efficacy  of  divine  grace  through  the  — 
ments. 


Perhaps  the  most  Important  thought  that 
X  might  attempt  to  leave  with  you  is  that 
Don  Bosco's  program  was  not  a  dated  one, 
but  a  plan  for  the  ages.  There  is  no  con- 
structive plan  today  for  the  betterment  of 
youth  that  is  not,  in  essence,  a  reflection  of 
the  strivings  and  the  plaiuilngs  of  this  hum- 
ble priest  of  the  last  century.  We  do  well 
then  to  try  to  evaluate  as  well  as  to  compre- 
hend the  factors  that  made  his  work  so 
uniquely  successful.  Even  a  superficial  ex- 
amination shows  that  though  these  were 
based  upon  the  hard  facts  of  contemporary 
life  they  were,  nevertheless,  entirely  splrltuaL 
Schools  organized  to  teach  boys  to  make  a 
better  living  had  as  their  first  objective  to 
teach  boys  to  live  better.  Healthful  recrea- 
tion was  an  important  element  in  his  plan, 
but  this  was  so  directed  that  the  boys 
learned  that  Our  Lady  is  the  Cause  of  Our 
Joy  and  there  is  no  more  appealing  picture 
than  that  of  this  gentle  priest  clad  in  a 
rusty  cassock  with  his  boys  about  him  kneel- 
ing- on  the  green  grass  while  reciting  the 
ancient  prayers  of  the  church. 

That  picture,  of  course.  Is  the  essential 
one  in  the  biography  of  bon  Bosco  and  the 
story  of  his  achievements.  For  whatever 
might  have  been  accomplished  through  his 
thoughtfully  planned  technical  schools  these 
were  but  a  means  to  an  end.  To  make  good 
men  was  his  real  objective.  While  helping 
boys  to  make  a  Uvlng  and  showing  them  the 
finer  ways  of  enjoyment  had  their  own  value, 
nevertheless,  his  boys  were  never  permitted 
to  forget  the  reason  of  their  existence. 

We  have  here  a  noble  building.  Into  its 
construction  have  entered  the  Imagination 
of  a  gifted  architect  and  the  hundred  skills 
of  the  builder,  the  mechanics,  the  laborers, 
the  students,  and  any  others  who  p>artici- 
pated  in  its  erection.  Into  this  mass  of 
brick  and  stone  and  steel  and  glass  have  been 
poured  the  prayers  of  the  followers  of  a 
saint,  his  priests  and  religious  and  their 
associates.  All  the  fimctions  that  such  a 
building  may  provide  for  will  be  found  here, 
and  perhaps  to  a  surpassing  degree,  for 
St.  John  Bosco  never  permitted  himself  nor 
would  have  tolerated  in  his  followers  any 
way  of  work  that  was  less  than  the  best.  His 
pupils  In  his  own  day  were  expected  to  main- 
tain high  standards  of  accomplishment  and 
those  who  now  have  been  called  to  carry  on 
his  work  can  do  no  other. 
This  building  Is  theirs  and  his. 


Military  Shoe  Supplies  of  Russia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBIAS  J.  LANE 

or  JCASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HCXJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  vo  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Tele- 
gram-News, of  Lsmn,  Mass.: 

Is  Russia  Stockpiuno  Shois  fob  Wa«? 

One  of  the  Government's  top  agency  ofll- 
clals  believes  that  a  recent  development  In 
Russia  and  Iron  Curtain  countries— the  un- 
precedented stockpiling  of  hides,  lesther,  and 
leather  shoes— is  the  Upoff  on  possible  Soviet 
war  plans  now  in  the  making. 

WhUe  Malenkov  and  other  Russian  lead- 
ers talk  peace,  says  this  official,  the  Russian 
shoe  industry  is  busy  breaking  all  production 
records,  turning  out  millions  of  pairs  of  shoes 
that  ^patently  never  reach  Russian  civilians. 

In  an  ezdtisive  Interview  appearing  in  the 
current  Issue  ot  Leather  and  Shoes,  leading 
Industry  nia«wtne.  this  oOdal  warns  that 
RmsU  Is  bceaklnc  an  Its  production  records 
SVeooc«»tn*ed  eftirt  to  IwlW  HP  M»  »Ui- 
ury  Ukoe  eitppUae* 
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witness  the  fonowlng  facts:  The  T7.  8.  S.  R. 
Embassy  In  London  has  announced  that  80- 
Tlet  shoe  production  last  year  broke  all  na- 
tional records  there  by  reaching  a  total  of 
375  million  pairs — ^fully  145  million  pairs 
above  the  U.  S.  S.  R.'s  previous  record  In 
1940  of  230  million  pairs  and  almost  double 
the  1950  production.  This  year's  quota  Is 
even  higher,  says  the  Embassy  report. 

Yet  this  record  In  shoe  production  hasnt 
put  a  single  extra  pair  of  shoes  on  one  Rus- 
sian civilian's  feet,  according  to  all  reports. 
Everyone  retxirnlng  from  Russia  tells  of  the 
severe  shoe  shortage  and  the  exorbitant 
prices,  from  $60  to  $120  that  a  Russian  civil- 
ian must  pay  for  a  pair  of  badly  made  shoes. 

For  Rxisslan  civilian  shoes  still  remain 
ahoddy  by  western  standards.  Use  of  cheap 
plastic  materials  are  common  throughout  the 
shoe.  So  are  cardboard  soles  and  wooden 
pega. 

If  Russia  produced  enough  leather  shoes 
last  year  to  provide  almost  2  pairs  for  each 
of  her  200  million  inhabitants — who  appar- 
ently did  not  receive  them — where  then,  this 
official  asks,  did  the  extra  palrage  go?  The 
logical  answer  Is  the  military  stockpile. 


SooMi  Sccvitjr  Pa7-A«-W«-G« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NXW  T<»X 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.      06TERTA0.        Mr.      ftj^er, 
thoughtful  students  of  our  social-secu- 
rity system  have  long  been  concerned 
over  the  so-called  reserve  principle  upon 
which    the   ssrstem    is    based.    As   the 
progenitors  of  the  ssrstem  planned  it,  em- 
ployers and  employees  would  contribute 
through  pejrroll  taxes  until  a  reserve  of 
aome  $47  billion  was  accumulated,  at 
which  time  the  annual  contributions  to 
the  fund,  plus  interest,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billicm  annually  would 
Just  about  meet  annual  demands  on  the 
fund  and  thus  stabilize  it.    Meanwhile, 
of  course,  the  $47  billion,  or  most  of  it, 
would  have  been  diverted  to  the  general 
running   expenses   of   the   Government 
and  charged  up  against  our  national 
debt.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau  persuaded  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  accept  this  highly 
dubious,  if  not  dishonest  device  on  the 
groimds  that  the  funds  being  paid  Into 
the  social  security  trust  fund  would  be 
used  to  retire  the  national  debt.    On  the 
contrary,  they  have  oiUy  increased  the 
national  debt 

Among  the  many  who  have  challenged 
the  wisdom  and  honesty  of  this  procedure 
was  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg.  who. 
in  1939.  said: 

The  full  reserve  Is  not  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  old-age  pension  system.  It  did 
not  enter  the  law  prlmarUy  for  social-service 
purposes.  It  was  and  is  a  Treasury  device  to 
cushion  general  deficits.  It  results  in  the  di- 
version of  vast  trust  funds  to  pay  for  general 
Federal  spending  so  long  as  we  have  an  un- 
balanced budget. 

The  truth  is  that  the  full  reserve  got  Into 
the  law  for  an  ulterior  reason.  The  actuarial 
advisers  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Eco- 
:liomic  Security  were  a  imit  against  It.  But 
the  President  Insisted,  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  yielded  when  Secre- 
tary  of  lilie   Treasury  ICorgenthau   frankly 
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told  It  on  February  6.  1935.  that  the  devlM 
was  advisable,  not  for  social  security,  but  to 
retire  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt. 

Many  others  have  spoken  out  against 
the  accumulation  of  this  reserve  fund, 
notably  John^T.  Plynn.  who,  in  1939, 
commented  that  "no  government  would 
dare  to  attempt  to  support  itself  out  of 
a  payroll  tax  if  it  honestly  proclaimed 
its  purpose.  The  workers  have  remained 
silent  because  they  have  been  deceived." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prophetic  wisdom  in 
these  statements  has  become  apparent 
over  the  years,  with  the  result  that  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  postponed  the 
planned  increases  In  payroll  taxes,  which 
would  have  only  increased  the  reserve 
fund  and  provided  the  insatiable  Federal 
Government  with  more  f imds  for  deficit 
financing  at  the  expense  of  the  gainfully 
employed.  Last  year,  the  Republican 
platform  called  for  a  careful  review  of 
the  entire  social-security  sjrstem,  includ- 
ing universal  i>ay-as-we-go  pension 
plans. 

Now.  President  Eisenhower  has  him- 
self given  impetus  to  those  studies  by 
calling  for  another  postponement  of  a 
scheduled  increase  in  social-security 
taxes,  and  for  handling  old-age  tax  and 
trust  accounts  more  nearly  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

This  is  assuredly  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection if  this  Government  is  to  keep 
faith  with  its  citizens. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  in  the  Rscord  the  following  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  from  the  Buffalo 
News  of  May  22,  1953: 

Social  SEcxnurr  Fat  as  Wk  Oo 

Buried  deep  in  President  Elsenhower's 
broadcast  on  the  budget  dilemma  was  a 
major  poUcy  pronouncement  on  a  question 
far  removed  from  his  major  topic.  The  sig- 
nificance of  it  wasn't  stressed,  but  the  Presi- 
dent came  out  solidly  In  this  speech  for  a 
pay-as-we-go  system  of  social  security  .and 
an  end  to  the  myth  that  the  old-age  sacvulty 
fluid  la  a  true  actxiarial  reserve. 

The  policy  was  proclaimed  obliquely  in 
reference  to  the  scheduled  increase  in  the 
old-age  retirement  tax  from  3  to  4  percent 
next  January.  This,  said  the  President,  "can 
and  should  be  postponed,  for  the  old-age  and 
survivors  trust  fund  has  now  reached  $18 
billion  and  receipts  at  present  tax  rates  are 
In  excess  of  current  expenditure*.  This  will 
be  worthwhile  saving  to  wage  earners  and.  In 
my  Judgment,  is  simple  Justice  to  them." 
•  The  President  followed  this  up  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  the  next  day  by  declaring 
flatly  that  "from  now  on  the  old-age  tax 
and  trust  accounts,  while  maintaining  the 
contributory  principle,  should  be  handled 
more  nearly  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis." 

Congress  has  been  moving  In  this  direc- 
tion for  a  long  time,  but  it  has  taken  a 
devious  path.  From  time  to  time,  as  sched- 
uled increases  in  social-security  taxes  fell 
due.  Congress  has  postponed  them  another 
year  without  quite  admitting  that  the  re- 
lerve-fund  principle  was  unrealistic  and  a 
pay-as-you-go  system  desirable. 

The  last  RepubUcan  platform  faced  the 
question  a  little  more  squarely,  pledging  "a 
thorough  study  of  universal  i>ay-as-we-go 
}enslon  plans."  President  Elsenhower  has 
ilready  recommended  extending  coverage  to 
make  It  more  nearly  universal,  and  now.  In 

I'egard  to  financing,  he  has  taken  his  stand 
or   the   pay-as-you-go   principle.    What   It 

:  neans,  fundamentally,  is  that.  Instead  of  pre- 
«ndlng  that  the  present  working  generation 
s  contributing  enoiigh  to  cover  its  own  re- 
irement  numy  years  from  now.  this  genera- 
ion  wUl  be  contributing  only  enough  to 


cover  the  benefits  ot  thoee  now  in  retire- 
ment. The  fund  that  haa  been  aec\imulated. 
Instead  of  poelng  as  an  actuarial  reserve 
(which  It  hasnt  been  for  years) ,  wUl  be  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  revolving  fund  to  cover 
fluctuations  in  Income  and  outgo  so  that 
contribution  and  benefit  schedules  need  not 
be  adjusted  from  year  to  year.  In  any  case, 
the  decision  not  to  press  for  a  tax  Increase 
next  January  1  Is  not  an  evasion,  but  a  delib- 
erate and  significant  step  toward  pay  as 
you  go. 


Watershed  Projects 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  May  29. 1953 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RtcoM.  I 
submit  the  following  copy  of  a  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  ApiHxiprlations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  April  29.  1953: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ai^reciate  yo\ir  courtesy 
In  giving  Senator  Cabuow  and  myself  an* 
opportimlty  to  present  a  program  for  water-' 
shed  activities  In  a  large  number  of  small, 
watersheds. 

This  program  Is  conservative  both  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  Involved  and  aa  to 
the  kind  of  work  which  will  be  imdertakeo. 
Before  presenting  the  program  Itself  I  would 
like  to  briefly  review  the  situation  which 
exists  with  respect  to  watershed  programs 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  of  1038 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu^  to 
develop  watershed  programs.  Under  this 
act  and  amendments  thereto  a  few  water- 
shed projects  have  been  authorised  and  for 
a  number  of  years  this  subcommittee  haa 
made  appropriations  to  carry  on  those  proj-^ 
ects.  However,  these  appropriations  have 
been  exceedingly  meager;  the  projects  have 
developed  slowly;  and  none  has  progressed 
far  enough  as  yet  to  demonstrate  what  can. 
be  achieved  In  the  way  of  flood  control  on 
these  projects.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
many  years  at  the  present  rate  of  appropri- 
ations before  the  projects  can  be  completed. 
A  few  additional  projects  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Public  Works  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

There  Is  another  route,  however,  by  which 
watershed  projects  may  be  authorised  #"d 
carried  out.  That  is  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  46.  74th  Congress,  which  sets 
up  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  gives 
that  Service  authority  to  deal  with  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  conservation.  Among  other 
purposes  of  the  act  are  flood  control,  the 
prevention  of  the  impairment  of  reservoirs 
and  the  maintenance  of  navigability  of 
rivers  and  harbors. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
the  Secretary  is  authorised,  wjnnng  other 
things,  "to  carry  out  i»«ventlve  measures 
Including  but  not  limited  to  engineering 
operations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the  grow- 
ing of  vegetation,  and  changes  In  use  of 
land." 

It  is  further  provided  in  section  3  of  the 
act  that  the  actlvijtles  authorised  may  be 
carried  out  on  federally  owned  land  or  "ou 
any  other  lands  upon  obtaining  proper  con- 
sent or  the  necessary  rights  or  Interests  In 
such  lands." 

The  act  further  provides  that  as  a  o(»tdl* 
tlon  to  the  extension  of  benefits  under  the 
act  on  privately  owned  lands  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  Insofar  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  act  requlr* 


''oontrtbutlons  ta  money,  servloea,  materials 
or  otherwise  to  any  operations  conferring 
such  benefits." 

The  projects  which  we  are  submlttliig  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
sisting of  48  small  watersheds  in  27  States 
have  aU  been  surveyed  and  planned  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  under  the  act  which 
I  have  Just  described,  thst  Is.  Public  Law  46 
of  the  74th  Oongresa.  These  projects  have 
been  prepared  by  the  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice at  the  request  of  Senator  Cablsok  and 
myself.  They  have  not  been  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  However,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  If  funds  are  made  avaUable,  work 
could  begin  immediately  on  all  of  these  proj- 
ects. In  every  case  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  local  governmental  agencies  and 
landowners  for  cooperation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  projects. 

The  total  estimated  Federal  cost  of  all  of 
these  projects  Is  •28,708,000.  The  estimated 
Federal  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1054  Is  $5,100,- 
000.  One  of  these  projects  could  be  com- 
pleted In  1  year.  Two  others  will  require  10 
years  for  completion.  Most  of  them  can  be 
completed  in  from  8  to  6  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  that 
the  landowners.  State  and  local  agencies,  and 
special  purpose  districts  will  expend  ap- 
proximately 830  million  in  completing  these 
programa.  Thus  the  local  contributions  will 
constitute  sllghUy  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost. 

As  already  stated  all  at  these  projects  have 
been  studied  and  surveyed  by  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Senrloe.  I  have  been  ftirnlshed 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  particular  projects  were  selected 
and  worked  out.  I  now  want  to  quote  from 
the  statement  which  has  been  furnished  me 
by  the  SoU  Oonaervatlon  Service  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"Special  survey  reports  of  18  of  these  smaU 
watersheds  were  prepared  as  directed  by 
Congress  following  the  severe  fioods  of  1861 
in  the  Midwest.  One  hundred  eighty-six 
thousand  right  hundred  dollars  was  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  In  the  Second  Siq>- 
plemental  Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law 
254)  of  the  83d  Congress.  1st  session. 
These  wateraheds  are  BUI'S  Creek,  Claussen 
Creek.  Lost  Creek,  Uttle  Delaware-Mission 
Creek,  and  Uehlln  Creek  In  Kansas:  Dry 
Creek  In  Nebraska;  East  Willow  Creek  and 
South  Fork  of  the  Crow  In  Minnesota;  Bast 
Branch  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Black- 
water  and  Lost  Creek  In  Missouri;  Honey 
Creek  in  Iowa;  Money  Greek  and  Old  Tom 
Creek  In  nunols. 

"The  surveys  of  the  two  subwatersheds 
of  the  San  Antonio  River  in  Texas  included 
were  made  with  funds  made  available  by^ 
the  San  Antonio  River  Canal  aiul  Conserv- 
ancy District.  The  district  has  sufllclent 
funds  on  hand  to  make  substantial  local 
contributions  in  carrying  out  the  program 
in  two  subwatersheds  recommended. 

"Five  work  plans,  coveriiig  watersheds 
recommended  In  this  report,  were  prepared 
as  the  result  of  specific  requests  by  local 
organisations.  Contra  Ooeta  County,  Calif., 
paid  most  of  the  cost  of  the  work  plan  for 
Walnut  Creek  and  Ventura  Coxmty.  Calif., 
paid  for  the  work  plan  for  Oalleguas  Creek. 
Three  soil  conservation  districts  and  Lake 
County.  Calif.,  all  contributed  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  work  plan  for  Adobe  Creek. 
The  Ague  Frla  SoU  Conservation  District 
and  Maricopa  County  Water  Conservation 
District  Mo.  1  parUclpated  in  the  preparation 
of  the  White  Tanks  project  work  plan  in 
Arizona.  The  Great  Brook  work  plan  was 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Chenango 
County  SoU  Conservation  District.  New  York. 
"The  other  28  watersheds  recommended 
were  all  sample  areas  which  were  carefuUy 
surveyed  in  the  preparation  of  fiood  control 
survey  reports  of  larger  watershedK. 

"With    the    exception    of    Walnut    Creek 
(Calif.).  Adobe  Creek  (Oallf.).  Great  BroOk 
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(N.  T.) ,  and  the  WhlU  Tanks  project  <Arls.K 
the  watersheds  are  aU  covered  by  completed 
flood  control  surveys  which  have  been,  or 
wlU  soon  be.  presented  to  Congress.  In  aU 
cases  the  programs,  when  fully  installed  and 
maintained  as  recommended,  will  produce 
benefits  substantiaUy  in  excess  of  costs.  The 
landowners  and  operators  and  others  con- 
cerned have  expressed  their  desire  to  co- 
operate. 

"The  information  at  hand  Is  sufficient  to 
enable  departmental  technicians  working 
with  the  local  people  to  complete  the  spe- 
cific arrangements  for  carrying  out  a  plan 
of  operations  shortly  after  the  funds  are 
made  available  so  that  substantial  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  Installation  of  land  treat- 
ment measures  and  of  measures  primarUy  for 
fiood  prevention  during  the  fiscal  year. 

"Although  the  larger  part  of  the  work  con- 
templated to  be  done  under  this  estimate 
would  be  applied  on  agricultural  lands  In  the 
several  small  watersheds,  it  is  planned  to 
InstaU  work  also  on  headwater  areas  which 
fall  within  national  forests  or  in  non-Fed- 
eral forest  lands.  The  Forest  Service  win  be 
aUocated  fimds  for  this  work.  In  general, 
the  works  of  improvement  programs  would 
be  similar  to  those  being  applied  In  the  11 
watersheds  authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1044  and  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion since  fiscal  year  1046." 

The  Sou  Conservation  Service  advises  that 
of  the  total  Federal  cost  amounting  to  $28,- 
706.000,  about  $24,000,000  will  be  needed  for 
measures  for  flood  prevention  where  the 
lands  primarily  benefited  are  downstream 
from  the  site  of  the  instaUation.  Four  mll- 
Uon,  seven  hundred  and  six  tbo\isand  dol- 
lars will  be  needed  to  intensify  the  land 
treatment  on  the  watersheds  in  order  to  keep 
that  program  ahead  of  the  structural 
measures. 

I  am  attaching  to  this  original  statement 
a  list  of  the  48  projects  which  shows  the  lo- 
cation and  estimated  cost  and  the  period 
required  for  completkm  of  each  indlvidxial 
project. 

I  am  sure  ttiat  the  laembers  of  this  sub- 
eemmittee  are  aware  oi  the  tremendovis  in- 
terest in  watershed  programs  which  exists 
throughout  the  country  today.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  am  convinced  that  the  country  is 
far  ahead  of  the  Department  of  AgricvUture 
and  the  Congress  on  this  subject.  All  over 
the  country  people  have  awakened  to  the 
realization  that  soU  conservation  and  the 
terraces,  guUy  stops,  contour  farming,  check 
dams  and  stock  ponds  designed  to  hold  the 
water  where  it  falls  are  an  essential  part  of 
flood  control.  Furthermore  they  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  these  waterholding  prac- 
tices and  structures  must  be  applied 
throughout  whole  upstream  watershed  areas, 
of  which  there  are  thousands,  if  we  are  to 
take  the  action  neceasary  to  prevent  disas- 
trous floods  and  flood  damage. 

A  program  under  which  we  go  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  streams  and  beyond  that  to 
the  furm  land  and  the  range  and  forest  areas 
where  the  water  falls  In  order  to  hold  as 
much  of  the  water  as  possible  in  that  area 
makes  sense  from  several  standpoints.  In 
the  flret  irtaoe  if  we  put  the  land  where  the 
rain  falls  to  its  proper  use  and  if  we  take 
ateps  to  set  up  good  crop  practices,  terraces 
and  grassed  spUlways.  smaU  ponds,  gully 
plugs,  and  minor  reservoirs  on  the  smaUer 
streams,  these  steps  wUl  directly  prevent 
some  of  the  greatest  flood  damage  now  tak- 
ing place.  In  saying  this  I  am  referring  to 
the  damage  which  occurs  on  the  uplands  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  smaUer  streams. 

Surveys  made  by  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  show  that  76  percent  of  our  average 
annual  flood  loss  occurs  above  our  main  rivw 
valleys.  This  of  course  Is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  major  river  flood  i^alns  and 
cities  along  the  rivers  are  already  protected 
in  part  at  least  by  levees  and  majorreeer- 
volrs.   But  the  main  reason  that  the  greatest 


damage  occurs  where  It  does  Is  iMcauae  the 
greatest  loss  from  floods  is  the  loss  of  the 
sc41  Itself. 

In  1051  after  the  record-breaking  fiood  on 
the  Kansaa  River  and  other  streams  in  that 
area,  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  made  a 
survey  of  the  storm  and  fiood  damage  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  during  the  month  cf 
July.  That  survey  showed  that  the  loss  of 
crops  on  upland  farms  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $110  mUllon;  that  the  loes  of  Irre- 
placeable topeoU  there  was  estimated  at 
$300  million;  and  losses  from  flood  water  and 
sediment  in  the  creek  bottoms  and  in  the 
small  stream  vaUeys  above  the  points  where  . 
specific  flood  protection  had  been  proposed 
were  estimated  to  be  $102  mUlion;  or  a  total 
of  $412  mUllon.  aU  of  which  occurred  before 
we  even  got  to  the  areas  which  were  severe^  . 
fiooded. 

Yet  I  am  sure  that, the  public  generally 
thought  that  practically  aU  the  damage  oc- 
curred in  Kansas  City  and  TOpeka  and  other 
cities  along  the  Kansas  River.  -The  thing  to 
remember  is  that  each  year  and  every  year 
this  loss  of  crops  and  soil  occurs  in  the  up- 
stream areas  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
important  damage  is  done  on  the  main 
streams. 

Yet  another  reason  why  flood  control  to 
be  effective  must  start  where  the  watef  falls 
is  that  the  greatest  nxenaoe  to  the  reservoir 
and  levee  program  is  sUtatlon  which  can  only 
be  prevented  by  treatment  of  the  land  and 
upstream  control.  Illustrftions  of  the  foUy 
of  overlooking  this  can  be  found  everywhere 
that  reservoirs  have  been  constructed. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  Flood 
control  measvires  on  the  land  and  along  the 
smaU  streams  wUl  not  of  themselves  afford 
complete  flood  protection  on  the  main 
streams.  There  wUl  stin  be  a  place  for  reser- 
voirs and  levees  and  when  it  comes  to  making 
beneficial  use  of  our  water  resources  for 
hydroelectric  power,  navigation,  trr^gatloa 
and  other  piirposes.  then  dams  and  reser- 
voirs mxist  come  into  the  picture. 

All  I  am  sajrlng  is  that  we  must  start  with 
the  land  and  the  small  streams  and  xinless 
the  work  is  done  there  first  or  at  least  con- 
cxirrently  with  the  work  downstream,  we  wUl 
not  achieve  sound,  permanent  flood  control 
or  the  most  economical  and  beneficial  use 
of  our  water  resources  ior  other  piirposes. 
In  spite  of  the  bUlions  of  dollars  whi<A 
have  been  spent  on  downstream  fiood-oon- 
troi  projecte.  and  in  spite  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  mads  in  applying  soU-oon- 
servation  measiires  to  Individual  farms,  de- 
structive floods  continue  to  threaten  the 
residents  of  ovir  river  valleys  and  to  destroy 
and  impair  the  farmlands,  industries,  and 
public  Improvements  in  those  valleys. 

Within  the  past  2  years  several  of  our 
rivers  have  carried  fioods  of  virtually  un- 
precedented size  and  destructLveness.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  adequate  water 
supplies  for  Irrigation  and  for  the  use  of 
towns  and  cities  are  becoming  more  difBcult 
to  obtain. 

In  the  face  of  these  very  apparent  facts 
people  throughout  the  country  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Government  have  been  giving  a 
great  deal  of  very  sober  thought  to  this 
matter. 

We  are  coming  to  the  realization  that  the 
fiood-control  activities  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers do  not  reach  far  enough  upstream  and 
the  soU-conservation  activities  of  our  indi- 
vidual farmers  and  ranchers  do  not  reach 
far  enough  downstream  to  cover  a  moet  im- 
portant and  vital  area  in  nature's  system 
of  coUecting  and  dispaaing  of  water— the  up- 
stream watersheds  where  the  runoff  from 
farms,  ranches,  and  forests  is  coUected  into 
branches,  books,  and  creeks  which  are  the 
major  source  of  the  water  we  find  later  in 
the  main  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

The  projeeta  which  we  are  proposing  to  the 
■uboommlttee  at  this  time  are  of  the  type 
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whith.  wm  im  In  this  gap  which  tip  to  now. 
generally  speaking,  has  constituted  a  miss- 
ing link  In  our  ocmservatlon  chain. 

We  need  these  projects  now,  not  only  be- 
cause they  do  fill  the  gap  In  the  particular 
watersheds  In  which  they  will  be  located,  but 
because  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
as  quickly  as  possible  we  develop  demon- 
stration projects  widely  scattered  and  which 
can  be  constructed  In  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  As  already  Indicated  these  48 
I»oJects  are  widely  scattered.  Twenty-seven 
States  are  Included  and  the  topography  and 
the  types  of  the  areas  vary  widely. 

Tvoom 
Estimate  for  flood 


Item 


liii 


;  i 


'\ 


mt< 


III 


• 

7 
8 
« 

10 
11 
13 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
IS 

90 

» 

23 

33 
94 

36 


36 
27 


38 

30 

30 

31 

33 
S3 


M 

30 

87 
38 
30 


40 
41 

43 
43 

44 

48 

40 
47 

48 


Nam* 


Adobe  Craek.. 


BID'S  Creek 

Backbom  Creek. 


Cftbtai  Creek.. 


Calftveroe  Creek........... 

CaOeguas  Creek 

Clauawn  Creek.... .... 

Dry  Creek 

.—do — 

East  Wfllow  Creek 

Eaet  Branch  o(  Soatta  Fork 
o(  Biackwater. 

EsGondido  Creek .... 

FalUng  River 


Flat  Creek.. 


Great  Brook 


Oreen  Creek... 
Hadley  Creek. 
Honey  Creek.. 
Indian  Creek.. 


JaAsRon. 


Little  Delaware,  Mission 
Creek. 

Lost  Creek 

do 

Minor  trlbataries 


Money  Creek. 
Mulberry 


North  Fork  of  Rou^ 
Old  Tom  Creek 

Peqoest.. ......... 

PtscataquoK ..... 

Pleasant  Creek 

Bed  River... 


Rocky  Fork 

Sandia    Mountain,    tribn- 
taries  to  Rio  Orande. 

Santaquin 

Six  MUe  Creek 

Snipe  Creek 

South  Fork  of  the  Crow.. 

SwiUler  Creek 

Third  and  Fourth  Creek_. 

Uchlln  Creek 

Iplpper  Hondo ........ 

UMer  Salt  Creek  Ubove 

Rooa). 
Walnut  Creek .... 

West  Fork  of  Kickapoo.... 

White  Tanks 

Yeltow  Creek 

Total 


Area 
(square 
miks) 


118 

2S 
ISO 

7»4 

M 
325 

17 
70 
49 

230 
38 
20 

80 
152 

eo 

30 

105 
77 
14 
80 

12 

44 

14 
30 

18« 


07 
535 


44 

18 

ISO 

220 

17 
363 


«0 


M» 

40 
172 

26 
225 


83 
175 

10 
080 

170 

ISO 

130 

370 

50 


0,740 


Bto  a 


California 

Kansas... 
Colorado. 


Oklahom^.. 

Teias.. 
California 

Kansas 

Idaho 

Nebraskac 


Washing  n. 
Mlnnewti.. 
Missouri. 

Texas L. 

Virginia.. , 

Indiana .. 

NewY^ 


One  of  the  very  important  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  these  projects  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity they  will  afford  to  study  sdentlflcally 
the  actual  effect  on  runoff,  erosion,  sedimen- 
tation and  evaporation  which  will  result 
from  such  watershed  treatment. 

As  a  pitrt  of  the  operation  of  these  water- 
sheds there  will  be  Installed  the  necessary 
Instrumentation  to  measure  and  record  the 
effects  of  these  combined  installations  and 
practices  on  runoff  and  sedimentation  and 
to  analyse  the  factors  contributing  to  suc- 
cess and  efficiency  of  the  work  in  the  water- 
sheds.    Co<^)eratlve    arrangements    will    be 


made  for  the  participation  of  the  CSeologieal 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Weather  Biireau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  other  agencies  that  can 
assist  In  measuring,  recording,  and  analyzing 
the  effects  of  the  Installation  and  practices. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  subcommittee 
ctm  appropriate  $6  million  In  this  bill  which 
will  go  as  far  and  do  as  much  to  save  our 
soil  and  advance  conservation  In  this  coun- 
try as  this  expenditure  will  do.  I  believe 
that  this  appropriation.  If  made,  will  con- 
stitute a  landmark  In  the  history  of  con- 
servation leglelatlon  In  this  country.  I  Im- 
plore you  to  give  It  favorable  consideration. 


Pbevention,  U.  S.  Depabtmekt  or  Agkicui.tubb 
pjfevention  wcrka  of  improvement  tn  email  voaterehede,  flecal  year  19S4 


Sobwatershed 


Texas 

niinois 

Iowa 

Nebraska . 


Pennsylvi  nia.. 
Kansas 


Missouri. 
Kansas... 
Georgia.. 


intnols 

Arl 


Kentnckj . 
nunols. 


New 
NewH: 


Jeni  y 


anpehire. 


Utah... 
Kentuck) 


Ohio 


New  Mei  oo 


Utah... 

South  Carolina 

Kansas. 
Minnesota 


Kansas. 

North  CakUna. 


Kansas. 
New  Mesko.. 


Nebraska 
CalUomiaL 
Wisconslii .. 


Aricona. 
Ohio 


County 


Lake ... 

Jackson . ...... 

Larimer... ... 

Craig 

Bexar 

Ventura  and  Los 

Angeles. 

Osborne 

Ada  and  Boise 

Red  Willow  and 

Frontier. 

Walla  Walla 

Fillmore 

Jackson ........ 

Karnes 

Appomatox     and 

Campbell. 
Pike 

Chenango......... 

Erath 

Pike  and  Adams. . 

Lucas 

Gage    and    Lan- 
caster. 
Westmoreland.  .  . . 

Brown........ 

Lincoln.  ........... 

Lincoln 

Habersham,  Ste- 
phens,  and 
Franklin. 

McLean 

Franklin,  Craw* 
ford,  and  John- 
son. 

Breckinridge 

Warren  and  Hen- 
derson. 

Sussex  and  War- 
ren. 

Hillsboro  and 
Merrimack. 

Sanpete 

Powell,  Wolf,  Es- 
till, Memfee, 
Clark,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Highland,  Ross, 
Fayette,  Clin- 
ton. 

Sandoval  and  Bet- 
nalUk). 

Utah 

Pickens . 

Marshall 

Kandiyohi. 
Meeker  ana 
Renville, 

Osage 

Iredell,  Rowan, 
and  Alexander. 

Decatur... 

Lincoln  and 
Othero. 

Cass  and  Lan- 
caster. 

Contra-Coeta 

Vernon  and  Moo- 
roe. 
Maricopa 

Summit  and  Me- 
dina. 


Watershed 


Cacbe..._........ 

Delaware.... 

Tbompaoa... 

Grand 

San  Antonio . 

Pacific  Ocean..... 

Soiomon .... 

Boise 

Republican . 

Walla  Walla 

Root 

Biackwater 

San  Antonio... 

Roanoke 

White  and  Patoka 

UnadlDa 

North  Bosque 

Sny 

Chariton 

Blue 

Youghiogbeny  .  .  .. 

Delaware......... 

MtivissippI 

Saline 

TaUuIah 

Mackinaw.. 

Arkansas ... 

Rough 

Henderson  Creek. 

Delaware......... 

Merrimack..... 

San  Pit<* 

Kentucky ...... 


8ck>to 

Rk)  Grande..... 

Wasatch 

Keowee 

Blue 

North  Fork  of  Crow 

Osage 

Yadkin 

Sappa  Creek... 

Rk)  Hondo 

Salt  Creek 

Sulsun  Bay......... 

Kickapoo........... 

Aqua  Frla... ....... 

CnyaboKS._....... 


Estimated 
toUl  Fed- 
eral oost 


$100,000 

300.000 
OpOkOOO 

2,000^000 

600,000 
1.500,000 

102,000 
110,000 
380,000 

1,800,000 
230,000 

i4aooo 

•30,000 
186,000 

18^000 

280,000 

500.000 

aoaooo 

340.000 
600,000 

iiaooo 

540,000 

80,000 
210.000 
375^000 


2^^ooo 
3;  000b  000 


205,000 
213,000 

400,000 

180.000 

170,000 

a;  000. 000 


130.000 


800.000 

100,000 
300,000 
160,000 
132,000 


280,000 
375,000 

32,000 
750.000 

1.800,000 

3.500,000 

030,000 

1.800,000 

80,000 


28,706,000 


Reoom- 
mended 
insta! 
kition 
period 
Cyears) 


Esti- 
mated 
Federal 
cost 
Bsoal  year 
1064 


10 
8 
S 
8 


3100,000 

saooo 

130,000 
28a  000 

150,  ono 

300,000 

30,000 
80,000 
78^000 

160,000 
80,000 
30^000 

300,000 
80,000 

30,000 

00,000 

170.000 

isaooo 
saooo 

100,000 

laooo 

100,000 

30,000 
70.000 
78k  000 


40.000 

3oaooo 


7^ooo 

40k  000 

100,000 

30,000 

40.000 
300,000 

30,000 

130,000 
30,000 

7^ooo 
4a  000 
3a  000 

saooo 

136,000 

15,000 
135.000 

325.000 

ssaooo 
saooo 

500,000 

saooo 


6,ioaooo 


Baste  for  esthnatei  (nrvey 
report) 


Estimated  on  basis  of  work 

plan,  Califomla. 
BUI'S  Creek.  Kans. 
Upper  South  Platte,  CoIol, 

Grand    (Neosho),    Ark.« 

Kans..  Okla;^  Mo. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
SanU  Clara.  Ventnra,  CaO^ 

gnas  Creek.  Calif. 
Cfauiaaen  Creek,  Kaoa 
Boise,  Idaho. 
Dry  Creek,  Nebr. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Orec 
East  WiUow  Creek,  Minn. 
East  Branch  of  South  Fork 

of  Biackwater,  Mo. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Roanoke,  Va..  N.  O. 

East    Fork    of   Wlilts   and 

Patoka.  Ind. 
Upper  Susquehanna,  N.  T« 

Brasos,  Tex. 
Sny.  111. 

Honey  Creek,  lows. 
Blue,  Nebr.,  Kms. 

Yougfafogbeny,    Pa.,    Md^ 

W.  Va. 
Little     Delaware,     Mtesioa 

Creek.  Kans. 
Lost  Creek.  Mo. 
Loet  Creek,  Kans. 
Savannah,  Ga.  8.  C.  N.  O. 


Money  Creek,  IH. 

Lower  Arkansas,  Ark..  Okie. 


Oreen,  Ky.,  Tenn. 
Old  Tom  Creek,  IlL 

Delaware.  N.  Y.,  Pa..  Del. 

VTd..  and  N.  J. 
Merrimack,  N.  B.. : 

Sevier  Lake,  Utab. 
Kentucky,  Ky. 


Scioto.  Ohkx 


Rio  Orande,  N.  Mex.,  Goto.* 

Tex. 
Wasatch  Front.  Utah. 
Savannah,  Oa,  S.  C,  N.  G. 
Blue,  Nebr.,  Kans. 
South   Fork  of  the  Crow, 

Minn. 

Osage,  Kans..  Mo. 

Pee  Dee,  N.  C.,  8.  C,  Va. 

Uehlin  Creek,  Kama. 
Pecos,  N.  Mex.,  Tei. 


Salt'Wahoo,  Nebr. 

Estimated  on  baste  of 

{>lan,  California, 
ckapoo,  Wte. 


Estimated  on  baste  of  work . 

plan,  Arizona. 
Cuyahoga.  Ohio. 
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Departecab  flf  UWr,  u4  HctHfc,  E^ 
cmAm,  ud  Wdfaff*,  tmd  Rdatcd  Lub- 
peadeat  Agcackt  AppropruiMi  Bil, 
l9Si  

EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


IN  TH«  BOOSE  or  RBPRBSMBITArivuB 
Friday.  May  22, 1953 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
treatment  accorded  health,  education, 
and  welfare  programs  by  the  meat-ax 
method  of  the  An;>ropriation8  Commit- 
tee should  arouse  the  vengeance  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  over  the  years 
have  benefited  so  greatly  from  their 
ministrations  during  the  Roosevelt-Tru- 
man era.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  by 
way  of  describing  the  committee  action 
Is  that  DO  discretion  was  used  in  the 
added  appropriation  cuts  which  were 
made,  and  that  they  were  as  brutal  as 
they  were  senseless.  The  Elsenhower 
administration,  not  at  all  sympathetic 
with  social  security  and  other  provisions 
of  this  bill  covering  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  is  the  average  of  the  people, 
had  already  ordered  a  cut  of  over  $63 
million  from  that  recommended  by 
President  Truman  in  the  last  budget  he 
submitted.  The  Eisenhower  budget 
called  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,723,144.- 
870,  and  was  intended  to  run  67  agencies, 
but  an  additional  $25  million  without 
warrant  was  lopped  off  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  This  was  done  de- 
spite the  fact  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  stated 
that  drastic  curtailment  of  the  Nation's 
health,  education,  and  welfare  programs 
would  result. 

Any  student  of  the  problems  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare  worthy  of  the 
name  will  tell  you  that  the  actions  not 
only  of  the  committee  but  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  regards  some  of  the  re- 
ductions are  baseless  and  unsound,  in 
fact  they  endamger  the  welfare  of  the 
public. 

It  is  said  that  the  cut  In  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  land-grant  colleges  would 
equal  the  salaries  of  from  4  to  25  faculty 
members  per  State.  That  is  nothing 
short  of  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  or  at 
least  seriously  cripple  many  of  our  great 
universities.  It  is  further  admitted  that 
Howard  University,  which  renders  such 
a  great  service  to  our  Negro  citizens,  and 
thus  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  would  have 
to  remove  anywhere  from  66  to  88  faculty 
members.  Numerous  protests  have  been 
registered  by  the  various  colleges  and  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Johnson,  dean  of 
Howard  University's  School  of  Medicine 
has  been  widely  quoted,  but  openly  dis- 
regarded. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
would  have  to  curtail  very  materially  its 
enforcement  activities  relating  to  filthy 
and  decomposed  foods  according  to  Mrs. 
Hobby.  I  believe  she  admitted  that  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bureau  would 
suffer  to  the  extent  that  it  would  have  to 
remove  at  least  6.800  handicapped  peo- 


ple who  oould  otherwise  be  rehabilitated 
this  year.  She  is  quoted  as  saying:  "All 
of  this  means  that  our  programs  will  be 
severely  damaged  If  the  cuts  are  allowed 
to  remain."  Now  she  speaks  not  of  the 
Eisenhower  cuts  lopped  off  the  Truman 
budget,  but  of  the  senseless  meat-ax  Job 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

It  seems  that  the  hardest  hit  of  all  the 
programs  under  this  shortsightedness 
would  be  those  responsible  for  protecting 
the  health  of  the  Nation,  and  credited 
with  raising  our  general  health  stand- 
ards. The  public  health  services  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  would  be 
especially  injured.  While  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  menace  to  health  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  inroads  made  by  such 
diseases  as  cancer,  heart  trouble,  mental 
health,  and  arthritis,  those  responsible 
for  making  appropriations  seemingly  had 
no  misgivings  about  how  many  people 
might  die  because  of  delays  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  techniques  of  treat- 
ment, nor  how  many  might  suffer  the 
agonies  and  even  death  caused  by  iheae 
diseases.  Radio  and  television  cam- 
peiiffQS  are  going  on  all  of  the  time  and 
the  people  are  contributing  their  dimes, 
quarters,  and  dollars  to  voluntarily  de- 
fend themselves  against  these  and  other 
diseases.  If  you  will  notice,  the  health 
of  hogs  and  cattle  has  not  come  in  for 
such  a  slashing  as  yet  and  the  chances 
are  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  farm  ani- 
mals will  be  protected  by  the  parochial- 
minded  Representatives.  In  the  reason- 
ing of  some  people  hogs  and  cattle  come 
first,  women,  children,  and  humanity 
generally  are  thought  of  later  if  at  alL 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  by 
the  radio  comedian.  Bob  Bums,  about  his 
uncle  who  lived  near  a  bog  where  the 
alligators  were  getting  to  be  quite  a 
nuisance.  He  was  said  to  have  had  a 
large  family  and  one  evening  the  wife 
remarked  that  two  or  tiiree  of  the  chil- 
dren had  not  been  home  for  several 
nights  and  she  feared  that  possibly  the 
'gators  had  gotten  them.  So  the  old 
uncle  remarked  that  he  noticed  "the 
children  had  been  thinning  out  here 
lately  and  that  probably  he  had  better  do 
something  about  the  alligator  nuisance 
before  they  started  eating  his  pigs." 
So  he  loaded  his  shotgun  with  buckshot 
and  went  down  to  the  river  to  wage  war 
on  the  'gators.  So  It  is  here.  The  phi- 
losophy seems  to  be  for  the  preservation 
of  hogs  and  cattle  and  that  any  amoimt 


State  and  local  health  workers.  This 
would  be  almost  a  death  blow  In  some 
instances  because  it  would  curtail  re- 
search work  In  the  sanitation  and 
industrial  hSTglene  fiekL 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole,  review- 
ing these  reckless  actions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  made  some 
worthwhile  corrections  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  E.  Focabtt,  at  Rhode  Is- 
land, which  I  trust  will  withstand  the 
administration  pressures  and  will  be  con- 
firmed by  roDcall  vote. 

Whatever  final  action  is  taken  by  this 
House  will  be  reviewed  by  the  people  in 
the  usual  effective  way. 


Tbe  Postal  Deici 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MAasACBusKm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 19Si 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaicer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a  very 
excellent  statement  oa  the  current  postal 
deficit  Specifically,  it  deals  with  this 
deficit  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the 
postal  employees.  It  is  a  joint  statement 
echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  member- 
ship of  Local  497,  National  Federation 
of  Post  Office  Clerks;  branch  46,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers  and 
the  Postal  Transport  Workers  Union 
Although  this  statement  emanates  from 
organizations  in  my  own  particular  dis- 
trict, it  reflects  the  opinions  of  associ- 
ated groups  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  legislative  action  to  im- 
prove the  pay  and  working  conditions 
of  post-office  employees  should  not  be 
predicated  on  the  postal  deficit.  These 
questions  should  be  answered  on  their 
own  merits  and  justification.  I  concur 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  state- 
ment that  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  a  service  organization  and  it  was  never 
contemplated  as  a  money-making  agen- 
cy. I  share  the  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployees that  the  deficit  should  be  re- 
duced through  more  efficient  operation. 


money  saving  improvements,  the  alloca 

tion  of  subsidy  deficits  to  the  proper  de- 

of  money  needed  should  be  appropriated    partments  and  increases  in  the  cost  of 
to  wipe  out  hoof-and-mouth  disease  or    jnailing  in  some  instances.   Mr.  Speaker, 


cholera  in  ftnimftU  but  when  it  comes 
to  cancer,  heart  disease,  meningitis, 
arthritis,  and  other  devastating  diseases 
among  mankind  that  is  something  that 
can  be  ignored  or  delayed.  But  that  is 
the  philosophy  which  prevails  in  Wash- 
ington today  and  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  it  is  a  November  1952  man- 
date of  the  people  which  is  binding  upon 
the  Congress. 

Hospital  construction  so  vital,  so  es- 
sential, to  the  citizens  has  been  cut 
another  $10  million  over  and  above  the 
Eisenhower  budget,  and  this  would  wipe 
out  about  25  hospitals  for  small  com- 
munities where  plans  have  already  been 
made  for  them. 

Farther  thsm  tliat,  cuts  were  made  to 
eliminate  funds  for  approximately  600 


under  imanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  RccoRo  the  Joint  statement  of  the 
above  postal  organizations: 
Postal  Unions  S«k  Changcs  btCowoimb— 
FxsL  Dmctr  Should  Not  A»»«ct  I^oisla- 

nOM  rOE  TBEIK  WtLTAMM 

The  Joint  statement  la  as  follows,  in  part: 
••Every  time  legislation  is  brought  before 
Congress  to  Improve  employee  welfare,  the 
so-called  postal  deficit  is  brought  out  as  a 
measuring  rod.  The  need  or  merit  of  the 
legislation  Is  often  lost  In  the  shuffle.  Em- 
plajvea  are  told  postal  revenue  wlU  not  per- 
mit legtelatlon  benefiting  their  welfare.  At 
this  time  It  appears  quite  lllcely  that  this 
same  obstacle  Is  again  going  to  confront  tba 
postal  employeea  In  their  effort  to  secure  the 
enactment  at  sorely  needed  legislation.  8<^ 
let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  some  Interesting 
(acts  aboat  tUls  alleged  postal 
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ill 


•Th«  annual  report  of  the  Poetmaster  G«n- 
«ral  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1952, 
brought  out  eome  very  enlightening  Infor- 
mation. It  proved  the  fact  that  In  the  part 
6-year  period  the  volume  of  maU  increased 
nearly  33  percent  whUe  the  population  of 
the  United  States  grew  only  10  percent.  The 
average  maU  per  person  in  the  United  State* 
la  now  316  pieces  annually. 

"The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  were 
close  to  $2  bUUon.  which  was  an  increase 
of  1170  million,  or  almost  10  percent  better 
than  1951.  The  operating  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1952  was  r727  million,  which 
was  an  increase  in  the  deficit  of  »150  million 
over  1961.  The  report  states  that  in  the 
part  100  years  there  were  deficits  In  every 
year  but  13.  The  deficit  seldom  reached 
tlOO  million  previous  to  1946.  The  explana- 
tion for  this  huge  Increase  in  the  deficit  is 
twofold:  firrt,  the  \mavoidable  Increase  In 
the  cort  of  operating  the  service  and,  second, 
the  fact  that  during  the  same  period  rates 
were  not  correspondingly  adjusted.  Al- 
though prices  of  other  commodities  have 
tripled  in  some  cases,  the  cost  of  mailing  a 
letter  has  not  risen  at  all. 

"The  only  mail  which  pays  its  way  Is  firrt - 
class  mail  on  which  there  is  about  $60  million 
in  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses.  There 
are  some  25.000  second-class  publications  and 
the  maUing  of  this  class  of  mall  In  1952 
totaled  better  than  2  billion  pounds.  A  total 
of  over  60  biUion  pieces  of  all  classes  of  mail 
were  delivered  in  1962.  an  increase  of  6  per- 
cent over  1961. 

"At  the  present  time  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  B.  Sxmimerfield  is  considering  the 
alleged  deficit  which  he  ertimates  will  exceed 
$700  milUon  in  the  current  year.  We  feel 
that  the  figures  showing  the  subsidy  deficit 
on  the  vaulovis  classes  of  mail  clearly  indi- 
cate the  responsibUity  that  confronts  the 
Congress  if  the  Post  Office  Department  is  to 
operate  as  a  business  institution  that  it 
should  show  a  profit  in  its  operations. 

"If  Congress  once  and  for  all  would  inslrt 
that  the  Port  Office  is  a  service  institution, 
that  It  is  not  a  business  establishment  to 
make  a  profit,  all  concerned  would  be  better 
off.  Congress  murt  decide  what  is  more  de- 
sirable, service  or  profit." 


Wilfian  Rudolpli  Heant,  Jr^  Coaccnied 
Orer  Air  Force  Ciit$ — Wants  ExpUaa- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUTOUHIA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
William  Randolph  Hearst  is  synonymous 
with  air  strength.  To  merely  mention 
the  name  in  connection  with  air  power 
brings  to  memory  Billy  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Hearst's  long,  relentless,  and  eventually 
successful  fight  for  his  vindication. 

In  a  signed  article  the  brilliant  editor 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr.,  has  asked  the  admin- 
istration to  frankly  explain  the  effects 
of,  and  reasons  for,  the  proposed  Air 
Force  cuts.  Mr.  Hearst  makes  his  re- 
quest as  an  ardent  supiwrter  of  both  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  adequate 
air  strength. 

Those  who  would  like  to  confuse  the 
true  issues  by  loose  charges  of  partisan- 
ship or  to  avoid  the  Issues  by  taking 
refuge   behind   President   Eisenhower's 


military  background,  will  get  little  com- 
fort from  Mr.  Hearst's^  straightforward 
demand  that  the  administration  explain 
what  it  is  doing  to  the  Air  Force  and 
why. 
The  article  follows: 

Ebjtob's    Rzpobt:     Aibpowbi    Slash    NkHW 

ezplamatioh  bt  adminisiaation 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearrt,  Jr.) 

I  would  like  to  lead  off  on  this  by  making 
It  clear  that  the  Hearst  newspapers  are  not 
Just  fair-weather  friends  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  his  administration.  We're  in  this 
for  the  diiratlon  of  the  flight,  and  have  no 
intention  of  balling  out  if  the  going  geU 
tough  and  bimipy. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  waive  the  right 
to  question  the  course  the  chief  pilot  is 
taking,  or  to  object  to  it.  if  oecessary.  We 
want  to  make  that  clear,  too. 

The  going  is  getting  bumpy  right  now  on 
airpower,  specifically  on  the  proj>osal  to  slash 
$5  billion  from  appropriations  for  the  Air 
Force,  coupled  with  the  insistence  of  Defense 
Secretary  Wilson  that,  despite  the  cut,  the 
military  effectiveness  of  the  Air  FOrce  can  be 
raised  more  than  30  percent. 

ike's  CAPAcrnxs  fkovkd 

Now.  President  Elsenhower  has  one  of  the 
best  military  minds  anywhere,  a  fact  he  has 
demonstrated  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt,  and  it  would  be  limacy  to  suppose 
that  he  would  knowingly  permit  the  strength 
of  any  branch  of  the  armed  services  to  be  re- 
duced beyond  the  essential  mtnlmiim  for 
security. 

And  Mr.  Wilson  has  one  of  the  best  organi- 
sational minds  anjrwhere,  a  fact  that  he  also 
has  demonstrated  and  that  General  Motors 
can  swear  to.  and  he  has  put  that  mind  to  the 
task  of  overall  defense. 

Finally,  your  correspondent,  although  In- 
tensely interested  in  airplanes  and  airpower 
for  years,  is  not  putting  himself  forward  as 
an  expert.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  real 
mUitary  professionals  such  as  Alexander  de 
Seversky.  we  have  too  many  self -acclaimed 
experts  on  the  loose  as  it  is. 

In  fact,  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  name 
escapes  me  at  the  moment,  has  estimated 
that  if  aU  the  airpower  of  these  self -identi- 
fied experts  could  be  transformed  into  Jet 
propulsion,  we  would  have  enough  for  175 
wings  tomorrow. 

So  put  me  down  as  a  somewhat  knowledge- 
able. Interested  citizen. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  going  has  been 
getting  bumpy  for  the  administration  on  ita 
airpower  program,  is  that  the  program  has 
not  been  made  clear  to  the  American  people. 

TBBTT-TWO   QVCSTIOK'i  TO   AKSWXB 

I  think  it  could  be  made  clear  In  broad 
outlines  without  tipping  our  hand  on  secu- 
rity secrets.  And  what  is  more,  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear.  For  strong  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  95  billion  Air  Force  ap- 
propriations slash  are  abroad. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  pertinent 
Instances  of  concern  this  pckst  week. 

Representative  Samxtkl  W.  Yobtt.  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  who  was  a  World  War  II 
combat  Intelligence  officer  with  the  Fifth 
Air  Force,  called  for  the  resignation  of  Sec- 
retary Wilson. 

I  think  this  is  getting  too  hot  too  soon, 
but  Representative  Yobtt  performed  a  serv- 
ice to  the  open  discussion  of  the  problem 
that  we  need  by  reading  into  the  Congbxs- 
BioNAi.  Rkcobo  a  statement  from  the  Air 
Fcwce  saying  the  new  program  would  have 
a  drastic  impact  on  the  Nation's  air  strength 
and  would  reduce  it  below  the  absolute  mini- 
mum for  security. 

And  Senator  Maxcabet  Chasx  Rutth,  Re- 
publican, of  Maine,  submitted  to  Secretary 
Wilson  32  quertions  asking  him  to  explain 
how  the  proposed  budget  saving  would  make 
the  Air  Force  more  powerfvil.  Some  of  the 
lady's  questions  seemed  loaded  to  me,  but 
some  were  good,  tough  questions. 


For  example.  Senator  Smtth  aaked: 

"In  1961  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stated 
that  we  needed  21  Army  divisions.  408  Navy 
combat  ships,  and  143  Air  Force  wings  as 
minimum  forces  for  ovir  national  security. 
How  has  Soviet  strength  changed  since  that 
time  so  that  we  can  reduce  our  forces?" 

Secretary  Wilson's  recommendations  wo\ild 
provide  for  20  Army  divisions.  408  Navy  ships, 
and  120  Air  Force  wings. 

Again,  she  asked  whether  the  plans  would 
reduce  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  or- 
ganization charged  with  long-range  bom- 
bardment, atomic  and  otherwise,  and  re- 
sponsible for  smashing  retaliatory  blows  If 
we  are  attacked. 

She  also  wanted  to  know  if  the  Air  Defense 
Command,  charged  with  disrupting  enemy 
air  attacks  on  the  United  States,  would  be 
reduced,  and  how  much. 

She  asked  if  aircraft  carriers  were  seen  aa 
substitutes  for  land-based  strategic  airpower, 
and  here  she  quoted  Adm.  William  M. 
Fechteler.  retiring  Chief  of  Naval  Operatlona. 
as  saying  that  an  atomic  bomb,  exploding 
within  1.500  yards  (nearly  a  mile)  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  could  destroy  It. 

Mr.  WUson.  to  his  great  credit,  agreed  to 
answer  these  and  the  other  quertions,  pos- 
sibly by  this  Tuesday.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  probably  will  have  to  be  answered  In 
confidence. 

But  the  point  Is  that  the  administration 
appears  to  becoming  aware  that  they  need 
to  be  answered. 

coMiMo  try  oir  noom 

On  top  of  these  criticisms  and  questions. 
Senator  Stuabt  STrnKoroN.  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  is  planning  to  take  up  the  admin- 
istration's Air  Force  program  on  the  8enat« 
floor  after  the  appropriations  committee 
finishes  work  on  the  defense  budget.  As  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  "Stu"  quali- 
fies aa  an  expert  and  the  attack  he  made 
a  few  days  ago  on  the  air  strength  is  s\if- 
ficlent*lndlcation  of  how  he  feels  about  it. 

The  Air  Force  statement  as  submitted  toy 
Representative  Yobtt,  differed  In  one  Im- 
portant time  element  with  the  aspects  of 
the  administration's  air  program  that  have 
come  from   congressional   leaders. 

The  Air  Force  report  said  the  contemplated 
budget  called  for  110  air  wings  by  June  30, 
1964:  116  wings  a  year  later;  and  120  wings 
by  June  SO,  1956.  This  delays  the  120-wing 
goal  1  year  beyond  that  given  in  previous 
estimates,  which  was  1965.  I  don't  need  to 
teU  you  how  vitally  Important  1  yaar 
could  be. 

DAKGKB  IN  SPACB-OOT 

The  report  then  dug  into  such  c<nnplexitieB 
as  personnel;  transport,  reconnaissance,  and 
liaison  units;  aircraft  and  other  equipment 
contracted  for,  and  said  there  was  a  real 
danger  that  any  space-out  of  orders  would 
cut  into  the  aircraft  indxistry  so  deeply  that 
it  might  not  be  able  to  respond  later  to 
Increased  and  possibly  emergency  orders. 

Representative  Yobtt  also  introduced  a 
letter  from  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  K. 
Talbott.  saying  the  Air  Force  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  cuts. 

Outgoing  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Oen. 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg.  said  in  a  copyrighted 
story  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  that 
his  views  had  not  been  sought  on  the  deci- 
sion to  slash  the  defense  budget. 

Incoming  Air  Force  Chief,  Oen.  Nathan  7. 
Twining,  speaking  at  Dallas,  said  there  was 
little  doubt  our  atomic  bombers  could  pene- 
trate Russia's  defenses. 

But  to  this  reassurance  he  added  the  warn- 
ing that  the  gprowing  Soviet  atomic  stock- 
pile might  soon  be  sxifflcient  to  cripple  Ameri- 
can industry.  Tlie  first  nation  to  produce 
atomic  bombers  in  quantity,  he  said — and 
that  means  a  powerful  strategic  air  com- 
mand-^would  have  an  enormous  advantage. 

Now,  to  be  fair  about  this,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  there  are  rivalries  between 
the  different  services  and  probably  always 
will  be.  We  have  to  recognize  also  that  the 
▲Ir  Force  Is   pleading   for   itself,   and    irlU 


plead  as  strongly  aa  it  knows  how.  It  may 
well  be  asking  more  than  it  expects  to  get. 
There  isnt  anything  new  about  that  tactic. 

But  we  also  have  to  reoogniae  that  there 
la  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  threat  is  less 
now  than  it  has  been,  or  that  it  wiU  be  less 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  From  all  the 
Information  available,  it  seems  establiabed 
that  Russia,  right  now,  is  outproducing  us  in 
planes. 

Airpower  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  With- 
out adequate  airpower  we  wiU  lose  any  war 
that  comes  upon  us. 

There  Is  nothing  politically  partisan  about 
this  controversy.  It  is  not  an  attack  by  Dem- 
ocrats on  Republican  policy.  It  is  a  concern 
felt  deeply  by  members  of  both  parties,  and 
one  that  must  be  deeply  troubling  to  the 
American  people. 

This  being  the  eaae,  ttom  administration 
must  clearly  and  plainly  axplaln  iU  pro- 
gram to  the  people  and  miist,  if  it  can,  aat- 
isfy  them  that  the  program  is  not  being 
penny  wise  and  po\uid  foolish  with  our  se- 
curit.-. 

Nothing  would  suit  me  better  than  to  be 
wrong  in  my  fears,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  calamitous  than  for  Dee  to  be  wrong  in 
bis  facts. 


Cu  Ac  Badfct  Be  Balanced  M  We 
Fioaacc  tlie  Coastnictioa  ol  tW  Cvttiy 
SL  LawrcBce  Seawaj? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  mnrsTLVAinA 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  York  Times  May  8.  1963,  side  by 
side,  there  were  two  important  stories 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  CXmgress. 

The  first  article  was  captioned  "Pull 
Cabinet  Vote  Supports  Seaway  at  One 
Hundred  Million  Cost"  and  proceeded  to 
say  that  the  Eisenhower  administration 
favwed  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 

The  other  article,  entitled  "Humphrey 
Asserts  Defense  Costs  Bar  Balanced 
Budget,"  outlined  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George  M. 
Humidirey,  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, where  he  stated  that  the  cost  of 
national  defense  and  foreign  aid  made  it. 
impossible  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
fiscal  year  1954  starting  July  1,  and  that 
the  present  legal  limit  on  the  national 
debt  now  $275  billion  may  have  to  be 
Increased. 

While  these  Inconsistent  statements 
were  being  discussed,  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  St  Laurent  was  in  Washing- 
ton, explaining,  as  did  two  other  Cana- 
dian ministers  who  had  preceded  him 
by  a  few  days,  that  Canada  has  owned 
and  operated  the  present  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  for  more  than  200  years  and 
Is  anxious  and  willing  to  do  the  work  of 
deepening  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  very  difBcult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  Elsenhower  Cabinet 
can  talk  about  a  balanced  budget  on  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  dish  out 
millions  of  doUars  as  the  initial  ex- 
penditure on  a  project  that  may  cost 
$2  bUlion,  especially  when  the  Canadian 
Government  is  willing  to  finance  and  do 
the  work  itself. 


There  is  nothing  new  about  a  St.  Law- 
rence waterway,  only  a  question  of  deep- 
ening it,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
American  waterway  proponents  to  make 
It  appear  as  an  entirely  new  enterprise. 

The  Cabinet  conditioned  Its  approval 
of  the  $100  million  expenditure  upon  the 
stopping  of  the  deeper  waterway  at  Lake 
Erie  ports,  instead  of  extending  it  to 
Duluth,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee, 
and  other  lake  ports. 

With  this  limitation  it  would  serve 
mainly  to  benefit  the  six  Midwest  steel 
companies  which  have  invested  in  a  Ca- 
nadian iron-ore  development. 

But  the  original  waterway  proponents 
do  not  intend  to  let  the  deeper  waterway 
stop  at  Cleveland  or  Toledo.  They  al- 
ready have  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
another  $100  million  to  extend  the  proj- 
ect to  the  upper  lakes.  Then  every  har- 
bor of  the  Great  Lakes,  to  conform  to 
this  deeper  waterway  ^uld  have  to  be 
deepened  and  improved,  and  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  this  work  for  Just  17  of  the 
more  th^  80  Great  Lakes  harbors  total 
more  than  another  $100  million. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet  The  proposed 
27-foot  channel  would  not  make  ocean 
ports  of  Great  Lakes  ports  as  the  Amer- 
ican waterway  enthusiasts  have  envis- 
aged. It  wotild  not  permit  the  passage 
of  much  m(M:e  oceangc^ng  tonnage  than 
uses  the  waterway  now.  Its  main  ac- 
complishment would  be  to  permit  lake 
vessels  to  go  on  to  Montreal  where  their 
oceangoing  cargoes  would  be  trans- 
shipped to  the  disadvantage  of  American 
ports  where  much  of  it  is  transshipped 
now. 

The  goal  of  these  original  waterway 
proponents,  who  were  who(H>ing  it  up 
before  the  six  steel  companies  took  over 
their  fight,  is  a  35Tfoot  waterway,  the 
ultimate  cost  of  which  would  he  a  good 
$2  billion. 

So  you  can  see  what  our  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, struggling  to  balance  the  budget, 
have  started. 


Secwriliet  aad  Exckaiife  CommUtioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  ncoiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
5  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Heller 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Poreign  Commerce  filed  the 
report  on  its  investigation  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  subcommittee's  report,  approved 
unanimously  by  the  committee,  "reveals 
a  shocking  story  of  errors,  indifference, 
and  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  staff."  Since  that  time  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Commission  to  rec- 
tify the  errors  that  were  pointed  out  in 
detail  in  this  report?  I  am  now  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  Chairman  of 
this  Commission.  Donald  Cook,  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  Why  has  not  this 
resignation  been  accepted?  Its  accept- 
ance certainly  would  add  to  the  con- 


fidence of  the  people  in  this  CcHnmis^on. 
If  there  is  difBculty  in  finding  someone 
to  fill  this  most  important  position.  I  am 
certain  that  I  could  suggest  several  ca- 
pable men  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
who  could  fill  this  position  with  dignity 
and  efficiency. 


Sir  Wustoa  aad  tlie  Rift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  coMNxcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  weekly  pub- 
Ucations.  Life,  May  25,  1953.  This  edi- 
torial deals  most  sensibly  with  Anglo- 
United  States  hard  feelings  and  the  need 
for  "both  sides  to  quit  talking  irrespon- 
sibly and  to  get  on  with  basic  repairs  to 
Anglo-American  unity."  I  am  sure  most 
Americans  agree  with  the  thoughts  so 
ably  expressed  by  this  Life  editorial 
writer: 

Sni  WiNBTOM  AMD  TBX  RXTT 

Among  other  ill  purposes  the  insults  ex- 
changed by  Clement  Attlee  and  Senator  Job 
MCCabtbt  last  week  served  to  becloud  the 
real  reasons  for  Anglo-United  States  hard 
feelings.  Lest  these  real  reascms  deepen  the 
rift,  they  should  be  more  coolly  examined. 

Some  recent  reasons  for  British  irritation 
with  America  are  (1)  the  inadequacy  of 
British  press  reporting  of  America,  (2)  Sen- 
ator McCAXTar,  (3)  the  continuing  ambigu- 
ity of  Republican  policy  on  trade,  not  aid. 
Attlee  gave  himself  a  free  ride  on  this  irri- 
tation. 

On  our  side  the  real  reason  tor  irritation 
was  not  Attlee's  speech,  but  one  made  the 
day  before  by  no  less  a  man  than  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  It  left  the  strong  Impression  that 
Chiu-chill,  Instead  of  combatting  the  British 
tendency  to  appeasement  and  his  own  par- 
tiality for  Eiiropean  problems,  has  succimibed 
to  both.  The  speech  was  also  a  mischievous 
masterpiece  of  bad  timing. 

Sir  Winston  began  by  assuming  that  the 
Korean  war  is  about  over.  The  truce  nego- 
tiations, said  he.  "no  longer  Involve  any 
difference  of  principle.  All  that  now  remains 
is  methods  and  procedure.  •  •  •-  But  sure- 
ly a  veteran  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  with 
their  heritage  of  "free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions" in  Poland,  should  know  that  in  nego- 
tiating with  Communists  differences  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  procedure  are  the  same  differ- 
ence. 

To  ignore  this  is  to  encoin-age  the  wishful 
tbinUng  of  commimism's  dupes  and  sympa- 
thisers. This  was  proven  later  the  same 
week  when  Nehru  sided  with  the  Commu- 
nist formula  on  the  jMlsoner  issue.  "In 
China,"  said  Nehru,  "•  •  •  there  has  Ijeen 
evident  a  desire  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question."  Next  day  the  Chi- 
nese launched  their  heaviest  attacks  since 
March,  accepting  1,100  casualties.  Even  if 
Sir  Winston's  speech  was  not  a  cause  of  the 
present  stalemate  in  the  truce  talks,  it  cer- 
tainly made  inadequate  allowances  for  that 
development. 

Churchill  also  welcomed  the  series  of  ami- 
cable gestures  on  the  part  of  the  new  Soviet 
Government,  held  out  the  hope  of  a  spon- 
taneous and  healthy  evolution  which  may 
be  taking  place  inside  Russia,  and  concluded 
that  now  is  the  time  for  him  and  one  or  two 
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ether  Wwtem  leaders  to  get  together  with 
the  new  Kremlin  gang  and  chat  things  out. 
He  thought  Ifalenkov  might  like  to  bear 
about  the  Locarno  Pacts  of  1925,  the  highest 
point  reached  between  the  wars,  which  ^ar- 
anteed  both  France  and  Germany  against 
aggression  frc«n  each  other.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  the  master  thought  which  animated 
Locarno  might  well  play  Its  part  between 
Germany  and  Russia — L  e.,  the  West  might 
offer  to  guarantee  the  Ck>mmunlst  world's 
Zviropean  boundaries. 

There  can  be  no  fundamental  American 
objection  either  to  more  Intimate  contacts 
with  MalenkOT  or  to  discussing  border  prob- 
lems. But  Locarno  Is  not  the  happiest  anal- 
ogy. It  was  negotuted  with  a  thoroughly 
reliable  German.  Herr  Stresemann.  the 
Adenauer  of  his  day.  By  inference  Sir  Win- 
ston attributes  to  the  new  Kremlin  gang  a 
■iiiiUar  rellabUlty,  for  which  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence whatever.  The  Locarno  Treaty  failed, 
among  other  reasons,  because  it  was  not 
followed  by  an  Eastern  Locarno  concerning 
Poland.  Nor  would  an  agreement  wlUi  the 
Soviets  in  Europe  be  secure  without  its 
Eastern  counterpart,  i.e.,  an  agreement  about 
Asia  as  well.  Thus,  althoxigh  he  professed  to 
seek  only  piecemeal  solutions.  Sir  Winston's 
Idea  leads  inevitably  to  the  grand  phlloeophi- 
cal  and  strategic  conflict  that  divides  the 
entire  g^obe. 

Churchill,  one  of  its  chief  architects,  did 
iMt  retreat  from  any  of  Britain's  ccxnmlt- 
ments  to  the  Western  alliance.  What  he  did 
Instead  was  to  raise  hopes  of  a  Kremlin  con- 
ference at  a  time  when  such  a  conference 
would  impede  the  alliance's  urgent  unfin- 
ished business,  notably  EDC.  Finally  his 
■peeeh  did  a  disservice  to  the  British  people 
by  ezi^oltlng  their  own  blind  side.  It  shook 
Its  fist  at  Sgypt,  making  them  feel  like  their 
old  selves.  It  abetted  their  hunger  for  peace, 
glory,  and  nonlnvolvement.  all  at  the  same 
time.    It  was  a  sort  of  ccannation  special. 

That,  at  any  rate,  is  how  Chtirchiirs 
•peech  sounded  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
and  why  It  made  Americans  either  sad  or 
•ore.  Tlie  Attlee-McCarthy  business  gave  us 
a  brief  but  alarming  glimpse  of  a  rift's 
•motional  consequences.  It  should  Impel 
both  sides  to  quit  talking  Irresponsibly  and 
get  on  vrlth  some  bade  tepmin  to  Anglo- 
American  unity. 


Lahtt  Sapports  Lchauui-RooscTch 
Ffiafara  Bil 


EXTENSION  OP  REllCARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  mw  Tone 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesdaif.  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remartot  in  the 
RsGOSD,  I  include  the  following  testimony 
of  Mr.  John  W.  Edelman  on  behalf  of 
the  Cbngress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
favoring  the  enactment  of  S.  1851  and 
H.  R.  5066.  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill  for 
the  redevelopment  of  the  Niagara  Falls. 
The  private  monopoly  utilities  in  their 
propaganda  campaign  calculated  to  ef- 
fectuate a  grab  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  natural  resources  have  claimed 
the  support  of  organized  labor.  They 
have  succeeded  in  confusing  and  con- 
founding a  small  segment  of  organized 
labor,  but  they  have  by  no  means  pulled 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass 
of  America's  workingmen.  This  testi- 
mony of  the  CIO,  in  support  of  the  Leh- 


man-Roosevelt bin.  and  In  opposition  to 
the  Capehart-Miller  giveaway  bill,  should 
prove  to  my  colleagues  that  organized 
labor  is  fully  aware  of  the  utility  monop- 
oly's design  upon  Niagara  Palls,  and  is 
aware  of  the  csmical  and  selfish  attempt 
by  five  power  companies  to  take  Niagara 
Palls  away  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  put  it  to  work  for  them, 
for  their  executives'  salaries,  and  their 
bondholders'  coupons. 

Mr.  Edelman 's  remarks  follow: 
TBS  TiKffMAW-RooBKWLT  Bnx  ro*  Tin  Rns- 

TsumcDrr  or  tkb  Nxaoaka  Falls 

(Testimony  in  support  of  S.  18S1  and  B.  B. 

6080  offered  by  John  W.  Edelman) 

The  Congress  of  Indiutrlal  Organizations 
once  more  urges  the  Congress  to  boldly  selsse 
a  unique  opportunity  to  protect  and  save  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  resources  <m  earth — 
the  Niagara  Falls — and  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

Tear  by  year,  the  crest  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
has  receded  until  natural  erosion,  unless 
(decked,  threatens  the  ultlnuite  ruin  of  the 
scenic  spectacle. 

Meanwhile,  the  tremendous  outflow  at 
Lakes  Superior,  Huron.  ICchlgan  and  Erie 
thunders  300  feet  over  Niagara  Vails  and 
Rapids  to  Lake  Ontario,  largely  unhar- 
nessed for  its  potential  wealth  of  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

The  Lehman -Rooaevelt  bill  would'save  the 
scenic  spectacle,  stop  the  prt^Ugate  waste  of 
Niagara  power,  and  bring  direct  benefits  to 
labor.  Industry,  agrlciilture,  and  electric  con- 
sumers generally,  now  paying  excessive  costs 
for  electric  service  throughout  the  Northeast. 

The  Leiunan-Roosevelt  bill  provides  for 
Federal  redevelopment  of  the  Niagara,  by  the 
construction  of  control  works  to  protect  the 
crest  of  the  falls,  and  by  the  construction  of 
power  works  to  create  more  than  1300.000 
kilowatts  of  new  hydroelectric  power  capac- 
ity. 

The  Army  engineers  have  estimated  that 
this  project  would  produce  an  annual  aver- 
age of  about  8  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  en- 
ergy a  year,  yielding  revenues  of  over  $58 
million  a  year,  or  net  revenues  of  $41  million 
a  year  over  and  above  all  annual  charges. 
These  estimates,  supported  by  all  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  at  Senate  and 
House  hearings  in  the  83d  Congress  clearly 
indicate  that  the  entire  Niagara  redevelop- 
ment would  pay  for  Itself  out  of  power  reve- 
nues within  10  <x  12  years  after  completion 
of  the  project. 

Yet  the  economy-minded  coalition  In  the 
82d  Congress  refused  to  permit  the  member- 
ship of  either  branch  even  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  Lehman -Roosevelt  bill. 
Hoiise  and  Senate  committee  hearings  were 
completed  on  this  bill  in  Augiist  1961.  The 
need  for  Niagara  power,  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers  in  the  Northeast,  and  for  the 
direct  aid  of  the  defense  program  in  a  power 
shortage  area,  was  shown  by  overwhelming 
proof  and.  in  fact,  conceded  on  the  record. 

In  the  meantime,  a  vicious  propaganda 
has  been  tmloosed  by  private  power  com- 
panies in  magazines,  press,  and  on  the  radio 
against  Federal  redevelopment  of  Niagara 
Falls  under  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill.  This 
propaganda  has  demanded  that  Niagara 
power  be  turned  over  to  private  power  com- 
panies in  New  York  State  for  private  de- 
velopment and  private  profit,  as  provided  by 
the  Capehart-Miller  bilL  A  third  measure, 
the  Ives-Cole  bill,  was  Introduced  on  the 
eve  of  Senate  hearings  in  August  1951,  to 
turn  the  project  over  to  the  New  Tork  State 
Power  Authority.  This  agency  is  committed 
on  the  record  at  congressional  hearings  to 
the  sale  of  Niagara  power  at  the  bus  bar 
to  the  utilities,  without  preferences  to  mu- 
nicipalities, REA  cooperatives,  and  other 
wholesale  customers  in  the  Northeast. 

Senator  Aikzw,  of  Vermont,  rightly  con- 
demned the  drive  oat  the  power  companies 


to  take  over  Niagara  Palls  in  his  speech  at 
the  Eleetrle  Consumers  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington in  Ifay  1963.  At  the  same  confer- 
ence Senator  Anaac  recalled  his  prophecy  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  February  9,  1948. 
when  he  warned  that  the  utilities  would 
continue  to  fight  public  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  until  they  could  get  control  of 
Niagara  power. 

"If  they  succeed  In  doing  so,"  said  Sen- 
ator AixKir,  "it  will  be  the  biggest  steal  of 
natviral  resovirces  ever  put  over  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country." 

Again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Jime 
17,  1953,  Senator  Aikxn  said: 

•"The  power  companies  got  the  Idea  that 
If  they  could  stall  off  this  project  (the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  jn-oject),  they 
coxild  grab  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ntag- 
ara  for  themselves.  That  Is  what  they  are 
working  on  today.  I  made  the  i^edlctlon 
8  or  4  years  ago  on  this  floor  that  the  power 
interests  would  undertake  to  steal  Niagara 
Flails.  My  prediction  has  come  true  to  an 
alarming  degree,  for  that  Is  what  they  ar« 
doing  today." 

WhUe  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill  ft  being 
held  up,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Is  going 
steadily  forward  with  the  development  of 
the  Canadian  share  of  Niagara  power.  Both 
countries  agreed  in  the  Niagara  Treaty  of 
Febmary  27,  1950,  that  Increased  amounts 
of  water  might  be  diverted  on  either  side 
of  the  river  for  power  purposes.  Canada 
started  digging  in  1950  and  will  have  more 
than  600,000  kilowatts  of  new  capacity  in- 
stalled before  1958. 

The  CIO  takes  this  occasion  to  resUt« 
with  every  possible  emphasis  its  position  that 
the  badly  named  preference  policy  set  forth 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act.  which  had  Its 
origin  In  the  ReclamaUon  Act  of  1908.  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  Niagara  project  a« 
in  all  others.  We  iiae  the  phrase  badly 
named  as  applied  to  the  preference  clause 
simply  becatise  jihat  this  does  is  to  give 
first  availabilMyto  the  nonprofit  groups 
but  actually  gives  no  preference  as  to  cost. 
We  vigorously  oppose  permKtlng  the  Power 
AuthcMity  of  New  Tork  State  to  distribute 
the  current  generated  at  Niagara  unless  it 
makes  the  most  absolute  binding  commit- 
ment as  to  this  preference  policy.  We  wlah 
to  fully  endorse  and  approve  the  position 
taken  on  this  point  by  the  National  Rural 
Cooperative  Aseoclatlon  in  the  testimony  In 
support  of  the  Lehman-Rooaevelt  blU  given 
by  Mr.  Clyde  Ellis  before  the  committee  on 
May  16.  The  policy  of  CIO  coincides  with 
that  of  the  NRBCA  on  this  all  Important 
lastie  of  the  transmission  of  electric  power 
which  has  been  generated  at  publicly  owned 
dams. 

CIO  further  urges  and  Insists  that  Con- 
gress shall  very  clearly  and  specifically  re- 
quire whatever  agency,  either  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  New  York  or  any  other,  who  will 
operate  this  project  be  obliged  to  deal  in  good 
faith  with  any  duly  designated  union  of 
Its  employees.  Further,  the  Congress  shall 
spell  out  the  authority  of  the  op>eratlng 
agency  to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with 
the  representatives  of  the  employees  concern- 
ing terms  and  conditions  of  work. 

In  view  of  the  very  definite  declaration  of 
public  policy  in  the  preamble  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  as  to  the 
rights  of  iabor  to  organize  and  the  duties  of 
employer^  to  bargain  with  luions.  Congress 
should  make  quite  certain  that  these  policies 
are  adhered  to  by  agencies  brought  into  be- 
ing by  the  Congress.  The  opiwnents  of  cer- 
tain public  power  i»x}jects,  and  especially  the 
private  corporations  seeking  to  obtain  a 
license  to  build  the  powerplant  on  the 
Niagara,  have  cleverly  exploited  the  argu- 
ments offered  by  two  imions  against  public 
power  projects  in  generaL  These  two  unions, 
one  CIO  and  one  A.  F.  of  L..  whose  members 
are  employed  in  the  electric  utility  Industry, 
have  pointed  out  the  difficulties  they  have 
had  in  attempting  to  deal  with  certain  public 
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power  agencies  and  with  a  few  scattered 
cooperatives.  Apparently  their  partlcular 
crltlclsms  of  the  labor  policy  of  these  bodies 
are  well  founded.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  overall  and  long-established 
policy  of  permitting  the  erection  of  public 
transmission  lines  from  publicly  owned  gen- 
erating sites  so  as  to  enable  farmer  coop- 
eratives to  obtain  electricity  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  is  mistaken.  Indeed,  it  is 
against  the  best  Interests  of  these  utility 
employees'  unions  to  permit  themselves  to 
be  used  to  obetnxct  the  development  of  proj- 
ects whose  purpose  is  to  Increase  the  supply 
and  decrease  the  cost  of  electricity.  Labctf 
In  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to  learn 
that  as  a  general  rule  Industry  expands  only 
in  areas  where  electricity  is  plentiful  and  the 
cost  comparatively  low.  Men  who  work  for 
private  corporations  supplying  electricity  face 
loes  of  jobs  Just  like  teztUe  or  other  workers 
do  when  Industry  leaves  a  given  locality  be- 
cause it  can  operate  more  cheaply  elsewhere. 
At  a  recent  power  conference  In  Washington. 
Mr.  Paul  Phillips,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Papermakers. 
A.  F.  of  L.,  told  of  widespread  unemployment 
among  the  papermakers  in  the  mills  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  Mr.  Phillips  said. 
In  part: 

"Many  of  the  paper  mills  In  these  sections 
are  completely  idle  or  running  short  time 
because  the  paper  they  used  to  produce  is 
now  being  made  in  the  South,  the  Northwest, 
and  in  Canada.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  this  is  the  low  cost  of  power  in  the  other 
areas,  because  papermaking  requires  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  power,  trees,  and  water. 

"Power  costs  In  New  Tork  and  New  Eng- 
land are  considerably  higher  than  in  those 
other  regions  where  the  Government  has 
buUt  huge  hydroelectric  projecta.  They  are 
almost  twice  as  high  as  In  the  TVA  area, 
and  more  than  double  the  costs  in  the  North- 
west and  Canada. 

"In  addition  to  production  of  power,  these 
huge  projects  conserve  the  trees  and  the 
water.  We  cant  have  one  without  the  other, 
and  both  are  essential  to  papermaking.  The 
United  States  Forestry  Service  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  of  forest  conservation,  while 
the  Water  and  Power  Division  has  not  only 
supplied  cheap  power  but  has  also  given  the 
forests  the  water  they  must  have.  The 
restilt  has  been  a  shlf  thig  of  the  centers  of 
paper  production. 

"Labor  costs  have  not  been  the  deciding 
factor,  though  this  may  contradict  some 
popular  notions.  These  three  areas  I  have 
mentioned  all  have  good  wage  rates;  though. 
I  should  add  for  the  benefit  of  any  employ- 
ers present,  we  have  not  yet  achieved  per- 
fection. Paper  mill  rates  on  the  west  coast 
are  more  than  60  perecnt  above  those  of 
New  England.  Canadian  paper  mlU  rates 
equal  those  of  New  England,  and  the  paper 
industry  is  the  highest  paid  industry  in 
Canada.  Southern  rates  are  higher  than 
New  England,  and  higher  than  the  national 
average  for  the  paper  industry." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  Repreeenta- 
tlve  RooscvKLT  brought  out  that  a  whopping 
subsidy  is  being  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  private  utility  companies 
in  New  York  State  In  order  to  obtain  need- 
ed supplies  of  aluminum  from  the  Alcoa 
plant  at  Massena.  When  CIO  originally  testi- 
fied back  in  1961  on  the  earlier  legislation 
dealing  with  this  subject,  we  too  touched 
on  this  question  of  what  power  costs  meant 
In  relation  to  the  costs  of  producing  aliuni- 
num.  vital  to  oux  national  defense.  At  that 
time  we  Introduced  a  chart  Issued  by  the 
Defense  Power  Administration  and  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  showing  that  an 
increase  In  each  miU  in  the  cost  of  electrio>- 
Ity  means  an  added  1  cent  per  poimd  in  the 
cost  of  pig  aluminum. 

The  same  chart  showed  that  while  Alcoa 
was  paying  7.6  to  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
for  fin\^  power  from  steam  plants  at  Massena. 


N.  Y.,  S  big  alitmlnum  companies  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  were  paying  3  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  energy  purchased  from  the 
hydro  facilities  operated  at  the  Bonneville 
dams.  None  of  the  witnesses  before  this 
committee  have,  spelled  out  the  fact  that  the 
workers  who  make  aluminmn  at  Massena 
would  most  certainly  have  no  jobs  in  view 
of  the  high  cost  their  employer  must  pay  for 
electricity  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
national  emergency  makes  it  imperative  that 
a  subsidy  be  paid  to  obtain  this  production. 
The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  here  is  that 
employment  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
Niagara  project  is  threatened  by  high  power 
costs  and  that  the  people  who  work  for  the 
companies  which  sell  electricity  have  Jiut 
as  much  at  stake  as  the  rest  of  tne  commu- 
nity in  seeing  to  it  that  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  lower  cost  current  Is  made  available 
in  the  very  near  future.  In  arguing  for  the 
need  of  more  and  cheaper  power,  we  are, 
however,  not  attempting  to  imply  that  the 
Issue  of  the  rights  of  workers  employed  by 
public  power  agencies  shall  in  any  way  be 
subordinated  to  broader  needs  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whcde.  It  must  become  a  firm 
and  settled  policy  or  requirement  that  when- 
ever Federal  funds,  or  credit,  are  iised  to 
construct  or  operate  a  fadUty  that  the  labor 
policy  be  determined  at  the  time  the  decision 
is  made  that  the  job  be  started. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  report  to  the  Congress 
that  the  National  CIO  finds  that  its  aflUiated 
unions  with  considerable  membership  in 
upper  New  York  State  and  siuroundlng  areas 
are  actively  supporting  this  legislation  and 
earnestly  desire  that  the  project  be  built 
and  its  benefits  be  made  available.  We  make 
this  statement  in  answer  to  assertions  or  in- 
sinuations that  there  is  a  feeling  among  the 
ordinary  men  and  cltiaens  in  the  region  that 
this  priceless  natural  resource  be  given  away 
to  a  corporation  operating  for  private  profit. 
It  is  true  that  some  people  liave  been  con- 
fused by  the  propaganda  of  the  power  com- 
panies. But  the  number  that  understand 
the  facts  are  much  greater.  Indeed  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  resentment  discernible  among 
the  local  public  against  the  efforts  of  the 
utilities  to  distort  the  facts  and  confuse  the 
issue  at  stake.  We  most  emphatically  are  not 
voicing  a  minority  viewpoint  when  urging 
prompt  enactment  of  the  Lehman-Roosevelt 
bilL 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  XSNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  BCr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoid. 
I  am  including  therein  a  story  by  Barry 
Bingham,  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  entiUed  "Thailand,"  dated 
May  10,  1953: 
Thailamo:     Although    Rxnod    ^^th    B«d 

DAMoza.  It  Casts  Its  Fatb  or  With  ths 

WZST 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

Banokok.  THAILAND.— Early  morning  on 
Bangkok's  canals  Is  a  world  In  itself. 

We  were  on  the  river  in  a  launch  by  6 
o'clock.  The  operator  of  the  boat  warmed 
up  his  engine  with  an  acetylene  tortii.  an 
old  but  quite  successful  method. 

As  we  swung  out  Into  the  current,  the 
sky  was  a  pale  primrose-yellow  and  very 
clear.  Etched  in  black  against  ths  horiaim 
were  the  fanciful  shapes  of  a  dooen  pagodas. 


Tallest  of  all  was  the  Temple  of  the  Dawn, 
as  delicate  as  black  lace  against  the  pale 
sky. 

BUM  PICKS  otrr  ooLoas 

Soon  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  pick- 
ing up  the  rich  blues,  greens  and  yellows 
of  the  porcelain  flowers  that  encrust  the 
t«nple  walls  in  a  wild  fantasy  of  color. 

We  swung  into  a  canal  perhaps  26  feet 
wide.  Of  Bangkok's  more  than  a  million 
people,  two-thirds  live  cm  the  water  and 
virtually  in  it.  The  city  is  a  sprawling  net- 
work of  canals. 

Generations  of  Bangkok  people  are  bom. 
live,  and  die  on  sampans — fraU  little  boats 
with  only  an  awning  for  cover,  a  Uny  char- 
coal brazier  for  fire,  and  a  siikgle  lamp  for 
light. 

Others  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  live 
In  loosely  constructed  wooden  houses  that 
seem  to  spill  right  out  into  the  canals.  The 
living  quarters  are  open  to  the  water  for 
air  and  light.  As  we  slid  along  in  our  launch, 
we  felt  we  were  Invading  the  living  room- 
bedroom-kitchen,  privacy  of  the  citizens  of 
Bangkok. 

Not  a  one  of  them  seem  to  mind. 

BAT  MDoraa  im 

Some  late  sleepers  were  stm  stretched 
out  on  the  straw  mats  over  bare  boards  that 
serve  them  for  beds.  Dogs  were  paddling 
home.  Jaded  and  knowing-looking,  from 
their  all-night  maraudings.  Bantam  roos- 
ters crowed.  Ducks  waddled  toward  the 
water.  The  ii^<He  canal  world  sprang  Into 
life. 

W^  barely  had  room  to  escape  along  be- 
tween boats.  Many  were  the  lightest  of 
skiffs,  rowed  by  women  or  children  on  early 
errands.  Others  were  heavy-beUied  scows 
full  of  charcoal,  so  deep  in  t'^e  wato-  that 
their  gunwales  were  awash.  Jf yrlads  of.  other 
tiny  craft  were  hurrying  to  the  floating  mar- 
ket, stacked  with  fresh  vegetables,  duck  eggs, 
fruits  both  familiar  and  as  strange  as  those 
Christina  Rossettl  describes  in  Goblin 
Market. 

"In  the  midst  of  all  this  commercial  ac- 
tivity, family  life  flourishes. 

"Each  member  of  the  household  steps  off 
his  miniature  porch  and  into  the  canal  for 
a  morning  bath.  They  soap  themselves 
vigorously.  Many  wash  their  hair,  and  ail 
brush  their  teeth  In  the  brown  canal  water, 
blissfully  unaware  of  the  theory  of  germs. 

"The  women  and  girls  are  very  modest. 
Iliey  walk  into  the  water  in  the  Thai  equiv- 
alent of  sarongs,  and  do  their  washing  most 
discreetly.  Many  are  remarkably  pretty, 
small-boned  and  delicately  made." 

The  Thais  are  a  race  of  slender,  erect 
people.  A  young  girl  with  a  basket  of  water- 
cress on  her  head  moves  as  gracefully  as  one 
of  the  palace  dancers  in  her  pagoda-shaped 
crovra  of  gold  and  jewels. 

The  community  bathing  hour  Is  a  cheerful 
affair.  The  youngest  baby  in  the  family  U 
iisiially  dipped  into  the  water  by  the  father, 
vrtth  responsive  gvirgles  of  delight.  The 
older  children,  from  three  on  up,  swim  around 
In  the  canals  like  baby  seals,  their  bodies 
sleek  and  ffhf"«Tie  in  the  water.  Some  float 
on  a  stray  coconut  or  a  bamboo  log,  laughing 
and  singing. 

MONKS  BCC  IN  CANOBB 

Through  the  welter  of  canal  life,  Buddhist 
monks  thread  their  way  in  canoes.  All  are 
dressed  In  robes  of  brilliant  yeUow.  Each 
carries  a  brass  cooking  vessel,  which  he 
h<^ds  out  for  offerings  of  food  from  the 
faithful.  The  boat  dwellers  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  canal -bank  shanties  hand  out 
bowls  of  rice.  The  monks  empty  them 
gravely  into  their  Jars  and  pass  on.  They 
have  taken  a  vow  of  abecAute  poverty. 

There  are  300,000  of  these  yeUow-dad 
monks  and  novices  among  Thailand's  18  mil- 
lion people.  Many  of  them  are  under  30. 
Tl»e  majority  serve  tmly  for  a  few  months  or 
years.  Such  tempprary  aervioe  to  the  churdi 
I?  wgarded  as  an  act  of  Buddhist  rectitude 
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power  agenclM  and  with  •  few  scattered 
cooperatives.  Apparently  tbelr  particular 
critlcisnu  of  the  labor  policy  of  these  bodies 
are  weU  founded.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  overall  and  long-established 
policy  of  permitting  the  erection  of  public 
transmission  lines  from  publicly  owned  gen- 
erating sites  so  as  to  enable  farmer  coop- 
erailves  to  obtain  electricity  at  the  lowest 
possible  oast  Is  mistaken.  Indeed,  it  Is 
against  the  best  interests  of  these  utility 
employees'  unions  to  permit  themselves  to 
be  used  to  obstruct  the  development  of  proj- 
ects whose  piirpose  Is  to  Increase  the  supply 
and  decrease  the  cost  at  electricity.  Labctf 
In  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to  learn 
that  as  a  general  nile  industry  expands  only 
In  areas  where  electricity  is  plentiful  and  the 
coat  comparatively  low.  Men  who  work  for 
private  corporations  supplying  electricity  face 
loss  of  Jobs  Jxist  like  textile  or  other  workers 
do  when  Industry  leaves  a  given  locality  be- 
cause It  can  operate  more  cheaply  elsewhere. 
At  a  recent  power  conference  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Paul  Phillips,  prealdent  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Papermakers. 
A.  F.  at  L.,  told  oS  widespread  unemployment 
among  the  pi4>«rmakers  In  the  mills  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  Mr.  Phillips  said, 
in  part: 

"Many  of  the  pi^Mr  mills  In  these  sections 
are  completely  idle  or  nmnlng  short  time 
because  the  paper  they  used  to  produce  is 
now  being  made  in  the  South,  the  Northwest, 
and  In  Canada.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  this  U  the  low  cost  of  power  in  the  other 
areas,  because  papermaking  requires  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  power,  trees,  and  water. 

"Power  costs  in  New  York  and  New  Bog- 
land  are  considerably  higher  than  in  those 
other  regions  where  the  Oovemment  has 
built  huge  hydroelectric  projects.  They  are 
almost  twice  as  high  as  in  the  TVA  area, 
and  more  than  double  the  costs  in  the  North- 
west and  Canada. 

"In  addition  to  production  of  power,  these 


N.  Y.,  S  big  aluminum  companies  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  were  paying  2  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  energy  purchased  from  the 
hydro  facilities  operated  at  the  Bonneville 
dams.  None  <a  the  witnesses  before  this 
committee  have.speUed  out  the  fact  that  the 
workers  who  make  aluminum  at  Massena 
would  meet  certainly  have  no  Jobs  in  view 
of  the  high  cost  their  employer  must  pay  for 
electricity  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
national  emergency  makes  it  imperative  that 
a  subsidy  be  paid  to  obtain  this  production. 
The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  bere  is  that 
employment  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
Niagara  project  is  threatened  by  high  power 
costs  and  that  the  people  who  work  for  the 
companies  which  sell  electricity  have  just 
as  much  at  stake  as  the  rest  of  tne  commu- 
nity in  seeing  to  It  that  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  lower  cost  current  is  made  available 
in  the  very  near  future.  In  arguing  for  the 
need  of  more  and  cheaper  power,  we  are, 
however,  not  attempting  to  imply  that  the 
issue  of  the  rights  of  workers  employed  by 
public  power  agencies  shall  In  any  way  be 
subordinated  to  broader  needs  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whcde.  It  must  become  a  firm 
and  settled  policy  or  reqiiirement  that  when- 
ever Federal  funds,  or  credit,  are  used  to 
construct  or  operate  a  facility  that  the  labor 
policy  be  determined  at  the  time  the  decision 
is  made  that  the  job  be  started. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  report  to  the  Congress 
that  the  National  CIO  finds  that  ita  affiliated 
unions  with  considerable  membership  in 
upper  New  York  State  and  siirroxindlng  areas 
are  actively  supporting  this  legislation  and 
earnestly  desire  that  the  project  be  built 
and  its  benefiu  be  made  available.  We  make 
this  statement  In  answer  to  assertions  or  in- 
sinuations that  there  la  a  feeling  among  the 
ordinary  men  and  cltiiens  In  the  region  that 
this  priceless  natural  resource  be  given  away 
to  a  corporation  operating  for  private  profit. 
It  is  true  that  some  people  liave  been  con- 
f  vised  by  the  propaganda  of  the  power  corn- 


Tallest  of  all  was  the  Temple  of  the  Dawn. 
as  delicate  as  black  lace  against  the  pale 
sky. 

BUM    PICKS    OtTT   OOUMW 

Soon  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  pick- 
ing up  the  rich  blues,  greens  and  yellows 
of  the  porcelain  flowers  that  encrust  the 
temple  walls  In  a  wild  fantasy  of  color. 

We  8w\mg  into  a  canal  perhaps  26  feet 
wide.  Of  Bangkok's  more  than  a  million 
people,  two-thirds  live  on  the  water  and 
virtually  in  it.  The  city  is  a  sprawling  net- 
work of  canals. 

Oeneratlons  of  Bangkok  people  are  bom, 
live,  and  die  on  sampans — frail  little  boats 
with  only  an  awning  for  cover,  a  tiny  char- 
coal brazier  for  fire,  and  a  single  lamp  for 
light. 

Others  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  live 
In  loosely  constructed  wooden  houses  that 
seem  to  spill  right  out  into  the  canals.  The 
living  quarters  are  open  to  the  water  for 
air  and  light.  As  we  slid  along  In  our  la\inch, 
we  felt  we  were  Invading  the  living  room- 
bedroom-kltchen.  privacy  of  the  citizens  of 
Bangkok. 

Not  a  one  of  them  seem  to  mind. 

DAT  Banros  urt 

Some  late  sleepers  were  sttn  stretched 
out  on  the  straw  mats  over  bare  boards  that 
serve  them  for  beds.  Dogs  were  paddling 
home,  jaded  and  knowing-looking,  from 
their  all-night  maraudings.  Bantam  roos- 
ters crowed.  Ducks  waddled  toward  the 
water.  The  whole  canal  world  sprang  into 
life. 

W^  barely  had  room  to  escape  along  be- 
tween boats.  Many  were  the  lightest  of 
skiffs,  rowed  by  women  or  children  on  early 
errands.  Others  were  heavy-bellied  scows 
full  of  charcoal,  so  deep  in  t^e  water  that 
their  gunwales  were  awash.  Myriads  of  other 
tiny  craft  were  hurrying  to  the  floating  mar- 
ket, stacked  with  fresh  vegetables,  duck  eggs, 
fruits  both  familiar  and  as  strange  as  those 
Otriatina     Rr^aetti     describes     in     Goblin 
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which  may  bring  blessliigs  on  the  aouls  of 
departed  axMwstors. 

The  canal  scene  la  one  of  poverty  by 
Western  Btandarda,  but  It  la  In  no  way  sordid 
or  deprenlng.  The  people  are  gentle  In  their 
manner,  notably  kind  to  their  numerous 
children,  and  always  ready  to  smile.  They 
ahow  no  trace  of  self-oonsclousness. 

Their  color  sense  is  delightful. 

The  historic  Industry  of  silk-making  had 
almost  died  by  the  end  of  World  War  II,  but 
an  American  architect  called  Jim  Thompson, 
a  Princeton  1938  graduate,  settled  down  In 
Bangkok  and  engineered  Its  revlyaL.  The 
costumes  for  "The  King  and  I"  were  made 
from  his  materials.  His  little  shop  on  a  side 
street  in  Bangkok  spills  over  with  silks  In 
fresh,  vivid  colors  that  never  clash. 

All  of  Thailand  Is  like  that.  It  is  an  easy. 
bappy  country. 

Rare  among  the  nations  of  Asia,  Thailand 
has  an  export  surplus  of  rice,  as  well  as  rub- 
ber, tin  and  teak,  to  sell  on  world  markets. 

The  Thais  live  well  by  Asian  standards. 
Their  country  is  iincrowded,  with  as  much 
space  as  l^ance  and  less  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation. 

The  old  name  of  Slam  is  not  often  heard 
these  daya.  Thailand  means  "Lcmd  of  the 
Tree."  But  those  who  bother  about  poli- 
tics in  this  warm,  relaxed  country  may  argiie 
that  the  people's  freedom  is  far  from  com- 
plete, since  a  military  dictatorship  rules  the 
country. 

King  Pbumlphon,  young,  bespectacled  and 
an  expert  at  hot  licks  on  a  saxophone,  is  a 
pleasant  flgtirehead.  The  three  most  pow- 
erful men  In  the  Oovemment  are  all  gen- 
erals. The  main  political  oppoeitlon  has  long 
centered  in  the  Navy.  Americans  in  Bang- 
kok say  the  political  atmosphere  reminds 
them  of  a  perpetual  Army-Navy  game. 

POWBt  nUItSTBUB) 

Thailand  had  an  absolute  monarchy  until 
1933.  The  'Teform"  of  that  year  only  trans- 
ferred power  from  the  king  to  a  niling  politi- 
cal clique. 

Government  salaries  are  still  so  low  as  to 
encourage  graft  at  almost  all  levels.  At  the 
top,  there  are  leading  cabinet  members  with 
businesses  that  enjoy  flourishing  contracts 
with  the  government. 

But  this  is  Asia.  Nobody  here  ever  heard 
of  {voepective  ofllcials  in  Washington  selling 
General  Motors  stock  before  taking  public 
appointments.  The  squeeze  is  the  old  fa- 
inillar  game  of  Asian  politics. 

What  does  make  Thailand  stand  out  In 
this  part  of  the  world  is  its  friendliness  for 
the  United  States  and  its  unqualified  support 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Foreign  Minister,  Prince  Wan,  toasted 
Adlal  Stevenson  with  the  most  graceful  trib- 
ute to  America  we  have  heard  on  our  entire 
trip. 

He  recalled  how  American  missionaries 
(mostly  Presb]rterlans )  came  to  the  old  Slam, 
not  only  to  build  chvirches,  but  to  open 
school,  hospitals,  leper  sanitariums. 

He  told  how  in  the  10th  century,  his  coun- 
try wanted  the  United  States  to  arbitrate  all 
disputes  in  southeast  Asia,  but  America  was 
then  too  shy  of  entangling  alliances  to  ac- 
cept. 

SPSAK8    OF    UmrXD    STATES    AID 

He  spoke  of  current  American  aid,  which 
takes  the  form  of  technical  assistance  In 
agriculture  and  public  health.  In  Army  train- 
ing. In  development  of  power  and  harbor 
faculties. 

The  Foreign  Minister  did  not  dwell  on  the 
most  significant  recent  link — Thailand's 
contribution  to  the  war  In  Korea.  A  Thai 
brigade  has  fought  with  distinction  there  for 
over  a  years.  Thailand  was  the  first  nation 
of  Asia  tu  offer  troops  to  the  U.  N.  command 
In  Korea. 

This  unquaUfled  position  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  you  consider  the  facta  of 
geography.    Thailand  is  surrounded  by  trou- 
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Med  neighbon.  Ualays  has  Ita  Communist 
bandits.  Burma  seethes  with  revolutionary 
ferment,  some  of  It  stirred  by  white-flag  and 
red-flag  Communists.  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia are  threatened  by  a  native  rebel  move- 
ment fostered  and  finance^  In  Red  China. 
The  next-door  neighbor.  Laos,  has  been  as- 
saulted by  a  Red  guerrilla  army. 

Thailand  is  not  militarily  strong. 

Its  leaders  have  seen  a  puppet  state  newly 
organised  In  the  south  China  Province  of 
Tunnan,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  uniting 
all  peoples  of  Thai  blood  Into  a  Red  people's 
republic. 

People  of  Thai  blood  occupy  Laos,  northern 
Vietnam,  and  Cambodia.  They  have  cloae 
links  with  the  people  at  the  Shan  States  In 
Burma. 

A  Red-sftonaored  union  of  all  these  peoples 
would  leave  Thailand  Itself  surrounded  by 
a  phony  new  state  with  a  powerful  rallying 
cry — freedom  and  self-nile  for  all  Thais 
everywhere. 

Tet  Thailand  has  resisted  the  temptation 
to  flee  into  the  false  security  of  a  neutralist 
position,  hoping  to  escape  the  Communist 
wrath.  Instisad.  it  has  cracked  down  on  its 
domestic  Communists  and  has  thrown  In  its 
lot  with  the  free  nations  of  the  West. 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  is  merely  a  pol- 
icy of  enlightened  self-interest.  The  im- 
portant point  U  the  enlightenment. 

Here,  finally,  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Thailand:  Tills  coxintry  was  never  occu- 
pied by  a  colonial  power.  Its  independence 
seemed  a  house  of  cards  diulng  the  surging 
era  of  colonial  expansion,  but  the  cards  re- 
mained standing. 

bomT  bbass  BrmEBinsa 

Now,  Thallanders  do  not  share  the  per- 
sonal bitterness  of  so  many  Burmese,  Indo- 
Chinese,  Malays,  or  Indonesians  against  the 
western  imperialists  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  Thai  politicians  can  afford  to  be 
openly  friendly  to  the  West. 

The  Philippines  and  Thailand  might  well 
be  the  twin  anchors  of  American  influence 
in  southeast  Asia.  We  have  given  one  its 
Independence,  and  have  never  shown  the 
slightest  aggressive  tendencies  toward  the 
other. 

The  most  valuable  thing  we  can  contrib- 
ute to  these  countries  is  not  money,  or  even 
technical  assistance,  but  a  measure  at  con- 
fidence.    It  is  a  rare  commodity  in  Asia. 

Thailand's  rice  Is  a  necessity  to  half  a 
dozen  hungry  countries  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  If  the  Communists  should  seal  off 
Thailand,  they  would  deal  a  quite  possibly 
fatal  blow  to  the  whole  area  that  stretches 
southward  from  China. 


Doa't  Talk  ABcrica  hto  SUtctj 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOOTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  very  in- 
teresting and  informative  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  chair- 
man and  editor.  Christian  Herald  maga- 
zine, delivered  by  him  at  the  plenary 
session  of  the  Ail-American  Conference 
to  Combat  Communism,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  May  22,  1953. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  manuscript  will  make  approxi- 
mately 2%  pages,  at  a  cost  of  $231. 


There  bebur  no  objection,  Uie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioou. 
as  follows: 

Doir^r  Tauc  Axxsica  Into  Slavibt 
(Address  by  Daniel  A.  Poling) 

I  come  back  to  the  United  States  after  a 
T-week  visit  through  Korea,  Japan,  For- 
mosa. Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  and  India,  re- 
tiuning  across  Europe,  convinced  that  if 
Moscow  and  Red  China  can  keep  us  talking 
a  little  longer,  they  win  take  Indochina. 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  Malaya,  and  move  di- 
rectly into  India.  They  will  firm  their  lines 
and  solidify  their  position  throughout  Asia. 
Right  now  they  are  knocking  at  India's  thin 
door,  with  comrades  ready  to  ope:-,  it  from 
within.  Any  peace  or  armistice  that  agrees 
to  the  partition  of  Korea  or  accepts  present 
frontiers  in  either  Asia  or  Europe  or  both, 
would  be  a  second  but  Infinitely  worse  Mu- 
nich. Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet  said  recent- 
ly: "In  the  present  peace  talks  with  the 
Chinese  Reds,  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  we  run  the  risk  of  throwing  away  the 
future  (tf  ova  Nation."    I  agree  with  that. 

President  Eisenhower  said  on  Friday,  May 
15,  that  he  would  not  agree  at  the  moment 
that  Communist  China  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Na- 
tions after  a  Korean  peace.  It  is  my  faith,  my 
hope,  my  belief  that  he  wUl  not  agree  at  any 
moment  that  Communist  China  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations  after  a  Korean  or  any  other 
truce.  With  a  generous  regard  for  the  view- 
points of  our  alUes  and  with  sound  dlplo> 
macy.  President  Elsenhower  had  demon- 
strated a  forthrightness  in  leadership  that 
carries  with  it  conviction  at  home  and  ra- 
spect  abroad. 

BOVK  or  TBTTCnCAKIWO  DAMCKKOtTi 

There  is  a  classic  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  "the  hour  of  truce  making  to  danger- 
ous." Michael  de  Montaigne  recalled  that 
the  Spartan  king,  Cleamones,  "made  a  7-day 
truce  with  the  people  of  Argos,  then  at- 
tacked them  on  the  third  night  when  they 
were  asleep  and  expecting  no  harm.  Be  of- 
fered the  excuse  that  the  truce  made  no 
mention  of  nights."  Whatever  Red  Moscow 
says.  Lenin's  formula  stiU  stands:  "The  ez- 
totence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side  by  side 
with  imi>erialist  states  for  a  long  time  to  un- 
thinkable. One  or  the  other  must  trlimiph 
in  the  end." 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  dis- 
tinguished overseas  correspondent,  for  an 
analysto  of  Soviet  assertions  against  the 
record.  As  recently  as  May  8.  the  Cominform 
Journal  which  carries  authoritative  instruc- 
tions to  Communists  throughout  the  world, 
asserted: 

Assertion  I :  "The  Soviet  Union  backs  peace 
suggestions  with  concrete  deeds."  Now  look 
at  the  record:  The  clvU  war  in  Greece,  the 
Berlin  blockade,  the  putsch  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  Korean  Invasion,  support  of  the 
Indochina  revolt,  and  invasion  of  Laos. 

Assertion  2:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
duced its  armed  forces."  Now  look  at  the 
record:  A  stabilized  army  of  175  divisions, 
backed  up  an  air  force  of  20,000  planes,  at 
least  300  submarines  with  an  addition  of  70 
satellite  divisions  in  Europe. 

Assertion  3:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  built 
no  military  bases  on  foreign  territory." 
Again  look  at  the  record:  Soviet  armies  in 
East  Germany,  Pcdand.  Eastern  Austria, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary.  (But,  of  course, 
these  are  no  longer  "foreign  territories.") 
Bases  manned  by  Soviet  troops  and  tech- 
nicians in  a U  of  these  countries,  as  well  as 
in  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  and 
China. 

Assertion  4:  "The  Soviet  Union  does  not 
engage  in  subversive  work  against  other 
states."  Once  again  look  at  the  record: 
Recxirring  political  strikes  In  France  and 
Italy:  overthrow  of  the  Benes-Masaryk 
Government  In  Ceechoelovakia;   refusal  to 


permit  Onehortovaldan  partle^tUm  In  th* 
Marshall  plan;  orders  to  all  Boropeaa  Com- 
munists to  sabotage  production,  dtoropt 
United  States  aid.  subvert  national  armies, 
and  to  pledge  aUeglanea  to  Moscow. 

TAKS  A   LOOK  AT  TBS  BSOOKD 

Let  us  look  further  into  thto  record  of  Red 
Moscow.  Let  us  give  at  least  a  passing  glance 
at  the  Incredlbto  brutality,  the  mass^  murder 
perpetrated  by  those  with  whom  we  have  so 
paUently  discussed  at  Panmimjom  prisoner 
exchange  and  a  possible  armistice.  In 
Korea,  among  others  Uquidated  by  the  in- 
vaders from  the  north,  were  more  than  600 
priests  and  clergymen — always  leaders  in  all 
fields  at  pubUo  thought  are  the  first  elim- 
inated. In  Pusan  I  met  a  remarkable 
woman,  the  widow  of  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man. Reverend  Kim.  who  was  shot  to  death 
in  the  Seoul  prtoon  camp.  Mrs.  Kim,  the 
mother  of  two  children,  has  organized  80 
widows  Into  a  self-help  company.  They 
have  a  sewing  factory  In  Pusan.  With  their 
children  they  live  in  a  special  housing  area. 
The  Christian  ChUdren's  Fund  contributes 
$4  monthly  for  each  of  the  nearly  300  chil- 
dren. With  thto  supplementary  aid,  the 
mothers  maintain  their  own  homes. 

Among  the  nearly  50.000  prteoners  of  war 
held  by  ua,  I  found  643  Koreans  who  already 
have  bad  some  training  In  mission  sehooto 
and  who  pledge  that,  after  their  release,  they 
wlU  complete  their  preparation  and  give 
their  lives  in  full-time  service  as  preachers 
or  priesU,  to  take  the  place  (rf  the  600  who 
were  executed. 

In  Hong  Koog  I  visited  9  orphanages  where 
2,300  of  the  3,500  chlklren  supported  in  such 
Institutions  are  esred  for.  One  of  these 
orphanages,  and  one  of  the  largest,  to  main- 
tained by  the  Journal  of  which  I  am  editca*. 
Ei^ty-two  percent  of' these  girto  and  boys 
are  ehUdrsn  of  men  destroyed  when  the  Com- 
muntots  took  over  Canton  and  South  China. 
The  story  of  five  Of  these  orphans  to  typlcaL 
Their  father  was,  for  14  years,  a  Chinese  air- 
ways pilot.  When  hto  wife  died,  he  resigned 
hto  position  to  be  with  hto  chUdren.  He  be- 
came a  correspondent  for  a  Hong  Kong  Chi- 
nese paper  which  printed  a  Canton  edition. 
When  Canton  was  occupied  by  the  Oommw- 
nists.  47  editors  and  reporters  were  arrested. 
Among  these  was  the  father  of  the  five.  Hto 
16-year-old  daughter  and  a  younger  brother 
carried  him  dally  rice  and  vegetabiee— pris- 
oners of  the  state  are  not  considered  worthy 
of  food  supplied  by  the  People's  Government, 
and  must  be  fed  by  their  family  if  they  are 
to  survive.  At  the  end  of  3  months  thto 
father  was  Included  with  those  to  be  executed 
In  a  public  mass  kUllng.  'Hto  chUdren 
trudged  the  nearly  5  nxlles  to  the  place  of 
execution,  but  arrived  after  the  horror  had 
been  completed.  A  UUle  girl  at  12  told  me 
in  broken,  sobMng  Engltoh,  of  how  they 
found  their  father  with  the  top  of  hto  head 
blown  away.  She  said,  "But  he  must  have 
known  that  we  were  there  for  he  moved 
when  we  came  to  him."  Muscular  reaction 
would  be  the  explanation  of  that,  but  I  have 
no  answer  for  the  grief  of  a  child  that  sym- 
bolisea  the  tortured  agony  of  mUlions  of 
women  and  little  children  who,  in  China, 
are  the  victims  of  the  agrarian  revolution. 

CHAKOSD   WITH    MUaUUI 

Miss  Annie  James  vras,  for  more  than  30 
'  years,  a  missionary  of  the  South  China  Mto- 
sion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Zealand.  She  was  associated  with  a  medical 
program  and  the  respcoislble  director  of  a 
hospital.  When  the  Communists  came  into 
her  community,  she  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  death  of  the 
Invalid  son  of  a  Conununtot  general.  Ac- 
quitted of  thto  charge,  she  was  kept  in  cxis- 
tody  until  the  case  records  of  all  patients 
who  had  died  in  her  hospital  from  the  time 
of  her  arrival  had  been  studied.  She  was 
then  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
death  cf  all  pattonts  who  died  in  that  hos- 
pital diurlng  the  years  of  her  service  there. 


She  was  bratn-wadied  unto,  eompleteiy 
broken,  she  "confessed  her  guUt,"  confessed 
and  signed  the  appalling  document  prepared 
for  her.  She  escaped  a  mass  execution  and 
wss  released  through  Canton  to  Hongkong. 
It  was  the  expectation,  of  course,  that  ahe 
would  become  a  propagandist  for  China's 
beneficent  People's  Government.  When,  late 
in  AprU  of  the  ciirrent  year.  I  met  and 
talked  with  thto  devout  woman,  she  had  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  superintend  the  acti- 
vities of  a  foundling  home  in  Hongkong. 
On  the  Island  of  Hainan.  Roman  CathoUe 
nurses  were  accused  and  found  guUty  at 
kilUng  the  babies  in  their  orphanages  and 
of  using  the  eyes  of  the  Infants  for  medical 
purposes. 

RtncAH  aookt  acboss  thx  woblo 
Across  the  world  thto  story  of  human 
agony  to  the  same  incredible  recital.  On 
Monday.  May  4,  2,200  refugees  came  Into 
the  western  sector  of  Berlin  from  East  Ger- 
many. Thto  was  the  largest  mass  exodus, 
for  a  single  24  hours,  since  January  1  of  thto 
year.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  ration 
cards  had  been  taken  from  more  than  2  mU- 
Uon  Bast  Germans.  Through  an  Interpreter 
I  talked  personally  with  a  number  of  these 
people — one,  a  miller  with  hto  wife  and 
daughter,  hto  son.  hto  daughter-in-law,  and 
hto  two  grandchildren  had  arrived  early  that 
morning.  They  left  everything  behind. 
"Why  did  you  come?"  I  asked.  "Because," 
said  he.  "it  was  death  or  something  worse 
to  stay  behind."  On  May  3  the  German  Red 
Cross  Issued  a  formal  statement  from 
Munich.  The  statement  detailed  the  charge 
that  there  are  stiU  1.300.000  Germans  miss- 
ing since  the  war.  AU  but  100,000  of  these 
disappeared  in  Communtot-r\iled  Eastern 
Europe,  the  most  In  Russia.  The  Bed  Cross 
then  said  that  its  search  agency  has  located 
620,000  m«— «ng  Germans,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  Uvlng  In  Imprisonment — in  worse 
than  slavery. 

My  two  most  intimate  friends  In  Hungary, 
each  a  dtotlngulahed  sctenttot  and  each  a 
recognised  national  religious  leader,  have 
disappeared.  I  cannot  vrrite  their  widows  or 
their  children  and  they  ca mot  write  to  me. 
A  letter  fr«n  the  United  States,  or  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  from  Budapest, 
would  be  the  Incriminating  evidence  that 
would  bring  them  Into  a  court  of  Inquisition. 
Thto  whole  record  to  further  padded  with 
the  rape  of  democracy  and  the  enslavement 
of  free  peoples  in  Latvia.  Estonia,  and 
Uthuanla.  Yes,  the  pattern  of  brutal  tor- 
ture and  mass  mtirder  runs  true  acroas  the 
world,  wherever  the  Marxlan-Lenln-SUlln 
atheistic,  antlhtmian  personality  phlloeophy 
has  successfully  penetrated.  There  to  today 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  succes- 
sors of  Joseph  Stalin  have  deviated  or  pro- 
pose deviation  from  international  commu- 
nism or  its  basic  theory  and  strategy. 


VBBSmKNT  nssHBOwn  s 

I  was  in  the  Middle  East  when  President 
Eisenhower's  strong  message,  denouncing 
the  invasion  <rf  Laos,  broke  on  aU  front 
pages.  To  me  the  reaction  was  Inspiring. 
Even  In  India,  where  Red  China  to  recog- 
nised and  Chiang  Kai-shek's  government 
violently  oppoeed,  the  Elsenhower  statement 
was  welcomed  as  the  voice  of  a  new  Ameri- 
can pcrtlcy  which  again,  as  when  Korea  was 
invaded,  placed  international  moraUty  before 
poUtical  expediency  and  which  served  notice 
on  foes  and  allies  alike  that  there  would  be 
no  more  white  papers  In  American  diplo- 
macy. But  It  to  at  thto  very  point  that,  be- 
cause of  past  SUte  Depe^tment  policies, 
American  diplomacy  becomes  delicately  In- 
volved. 

Britain,  our  great  ally,  has  recognised  Red 
China  and  given  clear  intimations  that.  If 
and  when  an  honorable  peace  or  truce  has 
been  arrived  at  in  Korea,  the  Pelping  gov- 
ernment should  be  welcomed  in  the  United 
Nations  and  given  the  seat  of  Chiang  Kal- 
shek's  Nationalist  Government.    India  also 


siqiports  this  positlan.  In  19S0  In  San  Fran- 
cisco when  en  roots  to  the  Far  Bast,  and 
later  In  Formosa  and  In  Hong  Kong,  and  still 
later  In  Lotukm.  I  was  told  by  responsible 
Brttiah  representatives  that  our  State  De- 
partment had  assured  10  Downing  Street 
that  we  would  follow  suit  and  recognize  the 
Pelping  government.  Certainly  the  white 
paper  suggested  such  a  course.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  in  London,  and  just  before  Sir 
Winston  Churchill's  strong  endorsement  of 
a  high  level  conference  between  Moscow  and 
the  Western  AlUes,  thto  same  assertion  was 
repeated  to  me  in  even  mora  responsible 
quarters.  I  am  convinced  that  ttie  assertion 
to  Justified. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  with  April 
and  May  editorials  from  Hong  Kong,  Cal- 
cutta. Madras,  Bombay.  London,  and  Man- 
chester, which  drive  hard  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  wew  the  United  States,  cannot  ex- 
pect Moscow  and  Red  China  to  oompromtee 
their  position  in  Korea  unless  we— and  here 
the  "we"  to  again  the  United  States — are 
prepared  to  meet  them  halfway,  are  willing 
to  make  concesstona. 

IfOSCOWS    COMCCSSXOWS 

The  irredudbto  minttniim  of  these  conces- 
sions, clearly  stated  on  May  8  of  thto  year 
in  the  Cominform  Joiunal,  to  thus  described: 
"A  peace  pact  between  the  five  great  powera 
(including  Communist  China) ,  an  end  to  the 
poUtical  and  economic  blockade  of  Commu- 
nist CSilna.  plus  awarding  to  Pelping  control 
of  Formosa  and  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations; 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  mlUtarlzlng 
Western  Oeimany;  an  end  to  the  feverish 
arms  drive;  an  end  to  the  network  of  miU- 
tary  bases  aroimd  the  Soviet  Union;  and  an 
end  to  the  stockpiling  of  atomic  bomba." 
If  and  when  the  United  States  Govoiunent 
to  prepared  to  consider  these  minimum  peace 
proposato  of  Moscow,  we  may  hc^>e.  indeed 
reasonably  expect,  peace  in  Korea.  Small 
wonder  that  General  Van  Fleet  to  "absolutely 
convinced  that  we  now  run  the  risk  of  throw- 
ing away  the  future  of  oxu  Nation." 
wx  BEZJxvB  nr  trx  coirBmnmoir 

To  say  that  the  recent  speech  of  former 
Prime  Mlntoter  Attlee  was  a  disappointment 
to  the  American  people  to  a  complete  under- 
statement. Sir  Winston  Churchill's  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Attlee  In  the  matter  of  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  an  even  greater  disappointment. 
Certainly  there  to  now  no  reason  for  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  meet  Mr. 
Malenkov.  In  the  logic  of  both  dlstlngutohed 
British  leaden  on  the  main  matter,  there  to 
now  neither  a  dlscxisslon  nor  a  debate  and 
Mr.  ChurchUl  should  go  alone.  But  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  believe  In 
their  Constitution  and  In  their  theory  of 
government,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Att- 
lee's  m-advlsed  and  naive  criticisms  will 
shake  their  confidence  in  either  the  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  States  or  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  If  the  Constitution  to  an 
isolationist  document,  and  If  ovirs  to,  there- 
fore, an  isolatlontot  government,  then  It  to 
thto  Isolationism  that  sponsored  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact;  that  has 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  help  other  coun- 
tries recover  from  the  banlcruptcy  of  war; 
and  that  today  bears  the  major  bin-den  of 
United  Nations  activities,  not  only  In  Korea 
but  around  the  world.  We  moist  not  take 
too  serlo\isly  partisan  speeches  and  political 
outbursts  here  at  home  or  abroad.  But  the 
steady  deterloratlcm  In  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions to  a  caiise  for  profound  concern  both 
In  London  and  Washington.  The  quietly 
spoken  warning  of  Representative  Waltes  E. 
Jtnn>  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Jm>o 
to  also  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  He  said:  "The  main 
theeto  of  many  British  leaders  to  that  they 
can  detach  China's  Communists  from  Krem- 
lin Communists  by  appeasement.  U  there 
are  any  more  speeches  like  Attlee*B.  they  are 
more  lUtely  to  detach  America  from  Britain 
than  China  f  roaa  Mosoow." 
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It  Is  not  dlfflenlt  to  undflntuid  the  direr* 
gence  of  10  Downing  Street  from  Wasblng- 
ton  In  the  preeent  world  crlsle.  Today  Eu- 
rope !■  afraid.  While  we  are  crlUclaed  for 
what  Suropean  capitals,  particularly  Lon- 
don, decry  as  "witch-hunting  hysteria." 
there  Is  an  eren  more  profound  fear  behind 
many  proposals  of  our  allies.  We  In  North 
America  are  farther  away  from  possible  Red 
atomic  bombs  and  we  are  without  the  TlYld 
physical  reminders  of  two  world  wars.  We 
have  no  blasted  cities,  no  rubble  heaps.  Also 
Sir  Winston  Chiirchill  faces  an  opposition 
In  his  own  Parliament  that  grows  into  the 
proportions  of  almost  virulent  hatred  of  this 
country.  In  Edlnbvu-gh,  on  Sunday.  May  8, 
Mr.  Aneurln  Bevan  said,  and  he  was  speak- 
ing to  100,000  miners  and  their  families  at 
a  May  Day  raUy.  that  peace  was  not  possible 
in  the  Far  Cast  so  long  as  Nationalist  China 
threatened  the  Chinese  mainland.  "Do  not 
let  us  be  mealy  mouthed  about  It."  he  con- 
tinued. "The  United  States  Is  arming  an 
aggressor  against  another  country."  He 
added:  "The  United  State*  shoxxld  he  told 
the  Panmim]om  negotiations  are  so  full  of 
fate  for  mankind  that  the  American  Nation 
alone  should  not  be  allowed  to  conduct 
them."  Now  Mr.  Attlee  adds  fresh  fuel  to 
that  fire,  while  the  Prime  Minister  of  India 
Is  headlined.  "Nehru  Favors  Beds." 

SBAU.  WS  OO  SUMCOf 

On  Thtnrsday.  May  14,  our  former  Ambas- 
sador to  IndU.  Chester  Bowles,  said,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  that  this 
Government  "would  have  to  go  along"  with 
demands  for  Communist  China's  admission 
to  the  United  Nations,  If  such  a  move  were 
made  a  condition  of  peace  In  Asia.  It  is 
Just  this  fallacy  that  today  invites  the  ulti- 
mate disaster  for  freedom  and  democracy  In 
the  world.  But  also  it  Is  this  fallacy  that 
controls  the  thinking  of  those  Americans 
who  were  associated  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  former  administration  and  who 
were  committed  to  its  disastrous  far-east- 
em  policy.  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than 
a  minority,  and  a  steadily  decreasing  minor- 
ity, of  the  American  people  support  this 
go-along  policy.  Where  have  we  gone 
with  go  along?  Again  let  us  look  at  the 
record.  In  the  Far  East  we  have  gone  along 
with  our  great  ally,  but  Britain  has  not  gone 
Tery  far  with  us.  In  1932,  she  refused  to 
back  up  Washington's  Stimson  policy  in 
Manchuria.  Otir  fleet  actually  left  San 
Diego,  but.  at  Britain's  refusal.  It  steamed 
back.  In  1938  she  refused  to  go  along 
with  vu  In  a  Japanese  embargo.  She  was 
unable  to  deliver  her  promised  amphlblotis 
southern  attack  in  Burma  to  relieve  Stilwell 
In  1948.  After  V-J  Day.  she  took  over  Hong 
Kong  again,  tn.  spite  of  our  pledge  to  the 
Chinese  that  the  final  disposal  of  Hong  Kong 
would  be  negotiated.  In  her  precipitous 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  she 
failed  to  go  along  in  a  possible  common 
coxirse  with  this  country,  though  here  we 
miist  concede  that  she  bad  encouragement 
Xronx  our  own  State  Department. 

In  the  Korean  war  our  great  ally  has  been 
a  sotirce  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
Repeatedly  she  has  Intervened  to  slow  down 
our  military  offensive.  She  stopped  Mc- 
Arthur  in  1950,  after  Inchon.  When,  with 
North  Korea  defeated.  Red  China  entered  the 
war,  Britain  Insisted  successfully  that  we 
must  not  bomb  north  of  the  Yalu  nor  de- 
liver our  air  attack  to  bases  in  Manchuria 
or  China  proper.  Eight  hours  after  General 
McArthur  ordered  the  bombing  of  the  Yalu 
bridges,  over  which  China  was  pouring  men 
and  supplies,  that  order  was  countermanded 
from  Washington,  and,  as  of  my  knowledge, 
military  men  in  the  Far  East  without  excep- 
tion, and  Senators  in  Washington  with  whom 
I  have  talked.  Insist  that  this  order  was  In- 
spired from  London. 

In  the  United  Nations.  Britain  has  advo- 
cated an  invitation  to  the  Peiping  Govern- 
ment to  attend  the  General  Assembly  and. 
as  late  as  1950,  she  supported  India  in  tha 
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BfFort  to  seat  Red  China  and  to  bribe  Red 
China  with  Formosa.  At  no  time,  either  In 
Bongkong  or  In  London,  was  the  leadership 
of  Oen.  Dotiglas  McArthur  accorded  anything 
but  violent  opposition,  which  also  ran  the 
gamut  of  indefensible  personalities.  Justly 
or  unjustly.  Great  Britain  is  today,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Bast,  the  symbol  of  extraterri- 
toriality, colonialism  and  unequal  treaties. 
The  recent  fairly  spoken,  dynamic  words  of 
President  Elsenhower  have  been  the  first 
Indication  to  Asia  that  we  associate  otir- 
lelves  with  no  hatred  past  but  that,  with  our 
bllles,  we  would  support  a  new  era  of  equality 
with  freedom  and  security  on  a  global  basis. 
Let  it  be  with  such  a  program  and  not  with 
the  discredited  policy  voiced  by  Mr.  Bowles 
that  we  go  along. 

AU  WS  HSAOKO  FOB  A  8SOOM9  KUHICBt 

Across  India  during  April,  and  in  London 
In  early  May.  I  heard  repeated,  again  and 
again,  the  bitter  charges  against  Nationalist 
China,  our  ally,  and  against  Douglas  Mc- 
Arthur. that  were  current  In  1950.  Not  one 
line  of  Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson's  favorable  com- 
ments on  Chiang's  Formosa  government  ap- 
peared In  any  Indian  c»'  London  paper  that 
I  read.  But  the  Hongkong  Standard,  which 
has  unwaveringly  supported  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  gave  front  page  attention 
to  the  Stevenson  statement  with  editorial 
support.  The  distinguished  Madras  Hindu, 
on  April  28th,  carried  a  dispatch,  purported- 
ly from  the  United  Nations  In  New  York  but 
to  me  unconvincing,  that  there  were  reliable 
reports  from  Washington  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  would  not  continue  to  back 
Chiang  Kai-shek  as  representing  the  Chinese 
people,  if  an  honorable  truce  were  reached 
on  Korea. 

Clearly  the  time  Is  ripe  for  another  um- 
brella and  a  second  Munich.  Today  Sir  Win- 
ston Ch\irchlll  faces  the  greatest  temptation 
of  his  long  and  illustrious  career.  Yester- 
day it  was  a  sincere  but  inadequate  Cham- 
berlain who  called  for  peace  in  our  time. 
Today  it  Is  Chiirchlll,  so  sadly  cast  for  the 
role,  who  seems  at  least  to  be  suggesting  a 
peace  that  would  be  as  evil  and  infinitely 
more  disastrous,  than  the  bastard  thing  that 
came  out  of  Mimlch. 

nUDIlf O  WITH  THZ  XlfElCT 

It  was  the  South  China  Morning  Post, 
Hongkong,  that  said  editorially  on  April  16: 
"Ultimately  Washington  must  face  the  fact 
that,  in  a  warless  Orient,  there  U  a  place  for 
only  one  China.  An  avenue  of  escape  (for 
the  United  States)  lies  In  the  negative  course 
of  declaring  the  Chinese  seat  vacant."  In 
this  same  Hong  Kong  I  saw  our  great  ally 
trading  with  the  enemy,  doing  business  with 
the  killers  of  British  sons  in  Korea.  When  I 
returned  to  the  United  States  I  read  the  all 
but  unbelievable  report,  a  report  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  facts,  however,  that  vessels, 
on  3  of  which  the  United  States  still  held 
mortgages,  had  made  nearly  600  trading  trips 
to  or  from  Red  China.  The  exact  figures 
were  not  available.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Kennedy, 
Junior  counsel  for  the  Senate  investigating 
committee,  stated,  because  24  or  25  of  these 
ships  were  engaged  in  coastwide  trade  be- 
tween Hongkong  and  Chinese  ports.  Of  the 
vessels  continuing  to  do  business  with  China. 
99  flew  the  British  flag.  While  to  us  the  fact 
Itself  Is  bloody  red,  red  with  blood  of  Ameri- 
can boys,  the  London  Times,  on  May  4,  pub- 
lished a  dispatch  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
captioned  "British  Shipowners'  Crime."  The 
conclusion  of  that  article  reads:  "What  has 
been  a  perfectly  legal  practice  has  now  be- 
come, in  American  eyes,  a  crime."  Well,  what 
should  it  be  called? 

The  Hong  Kong  Standard,  in  a  double- 
column  editorial  dated  April  15,  commenting 
upon  the  widely  published  reports  that  "the 
American  administration  had  taken  upon 
itself  •  •  •  consideration  of  trusteeship  for 
Formosa  because  it  had  abandoned  all  hope 
that  the  Nationalists  would  ever  be  able  to 
recover  the  Chinese  mainland,"  concluded  as 


foflows:  **If  rach  was  Indeed  the  ease,  then 
the  United  States  Government  has  been 
guilty  of  toying  with  the  betrayal  of  a  stanch 
ally  whose  loyalty  and  friendship  had  never 
been  fotmd  wanting  in  times  of  peace  and 
war." 

ALTSBMAnVSa  TO  DI8HONOB 

What  then,  to  me  at  least,  is  the  altems- 
tlve  to  accepting  the  peace  formula,  the  ir- 
reducible minimum  proposed  by  the  Comln- 
form  Journal?  What  then  Is  the  alternative 
to  following  our  British  allies  in  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China,  with  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  with,  of 
course,  the  vacating  in  the  United  Nations  of 
the  seat  of  Nationalist  China? 

These  are  my  answers  to  those  questlona, 
answers  for  which  I  accept  full  responsi- 
bility: 

First,  repudiation  of  the  infamous  whlt« 
paper.  Nothing  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration could  do  would  go  further  toward 
establishing  the  United  States  of  America  In 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Asian  world 
than  this  repudiation.  Even  India  would 
acknowledge  it  as  good  faith  and  every  Asian 
people  would  know  once  again  the  America 
of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  years,  an  Amerlc» 
that  took  nothing  for  herself  anl  that  now. 
with  complete  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
nations  and  respecting  their  diplomatic  sov- 
ereignty, reaches  in  Washington  her  own 
final  decisions  and  shapes  there,  \mder  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  her  own 
international  policies. 

Second,  discontinue  the  Panmunjom  talks 
and  engage  in  no  other  talks  with  Moscow 
unless  and  until  the  Soviet  Union  begins 
to  square  her  record  ^th  her  assertions. 
Nor  let  us  overlook  that  we  cannot  estab- 
lish the  integrity  of  our  friendship  for  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  until 
our  own  record  squares  with  our  assertions. 

Third,  all-out  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  unequivocal  assurance  to  Syngman  Rhee 
of  Korea  that  we  will  not  consent  to  par- 
tition of  Korea.  I  am  convinced  that  to- 
day South  China  Is  ready  for  revolt,  that 
the  return  of  Chiang's  armies  and  leader- 
ship to  the  mainland  would  be  the  signal  for 
guerrilla  action  from  Canton  to  the  great 
Yellow  River.  I  am  convinced  that  J\ist  as 
Moscow  and  Peiping  were  eager  to  talk  in 
the  first  armistice  discussions  because  they 
were  confronted  then  by  a  military  disaster, 
they  now  would  talk  because  of  the  grava 
and  growing  threat  behind  their  own  lines. 
I  agree  \7lth  those  military  leaders  and  with 
such  statesmen  as  Congressman  Juno  and 
Senator  Knowlamd,  who  Insist  that  it  la 
again  the  ho\ir  to  Invoke  the  military  strat- 
egy of  Douglas  MacArthur.  I  agree  that 
without  committing  a  single  American  to  the 
land  mass  of  Asia,  we  could  outflank  both 
the  Korean  and  Indochina-Thailand  fronts 
of  communism.  Since  1945  the  American 
people  have  invested  billions  of  dollars  to 
help  win  world  peace  and  security.  To  data 
that  investment  has  paid  no  dividends  but 
it  has  pxuxhased  less  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing, with  more  of  disrespect  and  en- 
mity. President  Eisenhower's  leadership  has 
become  the  promise  of  a  new  dawn  and  • 
better  day. 

Recently  Congressman  Waltsb  Jubd  said. 
"Communism  in  China  must  be  destroyed." 
Tonight  I  take  my  stand  \ineq\iivocally  with 
Congressman  Judd.  Communism  In  China, 
political  and  military  communism,  must  be 
destroyed.  The  alternative  to  that  is  the 
communizlng  of  all  Asia  and  of  India,  with 
the  eclipse  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
West.  We  did  not  make  the  issue  but  we 
must  meet  it.  And  as  I  speak  tonight,  from 
Canton  to  Peiping  communism  is  destroy- 
ing itself.  Always  and  everywhere,  oom- 
nunism  has  at  its  heart  the  seed  of  its  own 
death,  but  it  takes  time  for  a  seed  to  germi- 
nate. The  free  world  is  buying  that  time 
and.  with  accelerated  speed,  from  South 
China  to  the  great  Yellow  River  and  from 
the  east  China  coast  to  Lake  Tungtlng.  that 
seed  is  germinating.  The  issue  of  c(»xunu- 
nism  versxis  freedom  In  China  will  be  decided 


in  China  and  by  the  Chinese  themselve^^ 
decided  in  favor  of  democracy  and  freedom — 
if  we  give  to  these,  our  faithful  allies,  Jiist  a 
fraction  of  the  billions  and  less  than  a  fair 
part  of  the  ruppUes.  the  eqiUpment.  and  the 
air  support  we  have  not  withheld  from  our 
friends  in  Europe. 

Fourth,  absolutely  and  finally  refuse  to  re- 
treat from  our  pledged  prisoner  of  war  ex- 
change position. 

TBOB  AB>  THB  AXSWna 

Here  then  are  my  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions: "What  Is  the  idtematlve  to  accept- 
ing the  peace  formula  of  the  Cominform 
Journal?"  "What  Is  the  alternative  to  fol- 
lowing oxir  British  allies  in  the  recognition 
of  Red  Chin*  with  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  seat  of  Nationalist  China  in 
the  United  Nations?" 

I  believe  that  in  such  a  course  as  this 
lies  hope  for  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  the  world.  With  such  a  pro- 
gram we  would  stand  clean,  we  would  give 
the  final  answer  to  the  bitter  lie  that  ex- 
pediency is  our  other  name,  and  that  we 
cannot  be  trusted  to  go  through  with  our 
pledged  commitments.  The  enslaved  peoples 
in  the  ravaged  Baltic  states  and  of  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and  the  Far  East 
would  be  encouraged  to  resist  and,  within 
Russia  herself,  the  disintegration  that  has 
long  since  begun  woiild  be  accelerated.  In 
another  time,  when  Britain  was  threatened 
with  disaster,  Winston  Churchill  gave  the 
event  a  name  that  lifted  the  free  world  out 
of  despair.  He  called  it  freedom's  finest 
hour.  This,  too,  may  become,  for  America 
and  the  world,  another  freedom's  finest  hour. 


Hmk's  Trovbk  ■  Eika 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


IN  TWl^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  May  26.  19 S3 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcoobd,  I 
am  including  therein  a  story  by  Barry 
Bingham,  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  entitled  "There's  Trouble  In 
Eden."  dated  May  17,  1953: 


Thsbs's  Taomta  m  tbat — Both  Invu  amo 
Pakotaw  Cover  KASHMn,  Most  Beauti- 
rtn.  Placb  tn  rm  WoaLO,  and  Tmni  Dra- 
ruTB  n  DAWoaaoos  im  thk  BrraxKa;  Hebk's 
TRB  InviAM  Smc,  THB  Pakictam  811MI  Wux 
Bx  Told  Lai 


(By  Barry  Bingham) 

fiaoTAOAB,  BlAaBicn. — This  is  the  most 
beautiftU  place  in  the  world.  Such  super- 
latives are  dangerous.  The  vale  of  Kashmir, 
however,  defies  hyperbole.  It  is  Shangri  La 
with  modem  comforts.  It  Is  an  azotic  Swit- 
zerland. 

We  came  to  It  for  a  weekend  from  the 
burning  plains  of  central  India,  where  the 
thermometer  showed  110  In  the  shade,  and 
there  was  no  shade. 

The  airplane  made  a  sudden  hop  over  a 
0.600-foot  pass  in  the  first  range  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Beyond  lay  Kashmir,  a  fresh,  green 
valley  shimmering  with  lakes,  in  a  f  uU  circle 
at  snowy  mountaina. 

Here  we  suddenly  found  the  spring  at 
1963,  which  we  had  missed  in  weeks  of  trop- 
ical travel.  The  thermometer  was  a  gentle 
76.  The  road  from  the  airport  led  through 
fields  of  wild  white  iris. 

Locust  trees  in  full  bloom  lent  a  May- 
in-Kentucky  fxagranoe  to  the  atr.    Orovas 


ef  almond  trees  gava  plaoa  to  charxy.  pear, 
and  apple  orcharda. 

Song'$  iiupiratUm 

We  stay  tn  houseboats  moored  at  the  edge 
of  a  lake.  Just  across  the  serene  blue  water 
lies  the  Shaltmar  Garden,  a  pattern  of 
flowers,  waterfalls,  and  fountains  which  In- 
spired the  song  Pale  Hands  I  Loved. 

When  we  travel  to  the  town  of  Srinagar. 
we  are  rowed  across  the  lake  in  a  light  boat 
called  a  shikara.  canopied  with  white  cur- 
tains and  equipped  with  scarlet  cushions 
covered  with  delicate  Kashmir  embroidery. 
The  whole  movement  of  the  world  here  is 
leUtirely  and  gracef  lU.  Many  of  the  Moslem 
women  are  still  in  purdah — they  glide  along 
the  streets  In  flowing  white  robes,  their  faces 
fully  veiled. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  associate  such  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey  with  war.  X^t 
Kashmir  has  been  and  remains  the  center 
at  one  of  the  world's  most  dangerous  dis- 
putes. 

The  disputing  parties  are  Hindu  India  and 
Moslem  Pakistan. 

Both  have  certain  reasonable  claims. 

Three  times  this  rivalry  has  plunged  the 
two  new  nations  of  the  Indian  siibcontlnent 
to  the  very  brink  of  war.  in  1947,  1948.  and 
1951. 

U.  N.  efforts  vain 

A  United  Nations  Commission  has  sought 
in  vain  for  5  years  to  resolve  the  problem. 
Even  the  earnest  good  will  of  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Oraham,  former  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  has  not  been  able  to  guide 
the  rivals  to  a  sane  solution. 

We  heard  the  story  at  Kashmiri  troubles 
from  its  one  authentic  local  leader.  Sheik 
Mohammed  Abdullah.  He  is  Chief  Minister 
of  the  Jammu-Kashmir  State.  Himself  a 
Moelem,  he  has  relijlous  ties  with  the  90 
percent  of  the  Kashmiri  people  who  are  also 
Moslems,  and  no  such  ties  with  the  predomi- 
nant Hindus  of  Jammu.  Yet  his  sympathies 
Us  with  India,  not  Pakistan,  Here  are  some 
of  his  reascms: 

1.  India,  though  mainly  Hindu.  Is  trying 
to  buUd  a  secular  state  in  which  aU  religious 
and  ciUtural  groups  will  be  given  equal 
standing.  This  is  not  easy  to  achieve,  against 
the  wlU  of  many  Hindu  fanatlca.  Ohandi's 
revered  memory,  however,  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Jawaharial  Nehru's  present  leadership 
arj  dedicated  to  tolerance. 

Pakistan,  by  contrast,  has  Its  roots  In  the 
intolerant  Moslem  dogma  of  the  Koran. 

3.  Pakistan's  claim  to  Kashmir  was  badly 
prejudiced  in  1M7.  Both  India  and  Pakis- 
tan gained  independence  from  Britain  in 
August  of  that  year.  Kashmir's  status  was 
left  in  doubt.  Grave  riots  raged  between 
Hindus  and  Moslems  in  aU  surrounding 
areaa,  but  Kashmir  remained  a  haven  of 
quiet. 

Then,  In  October,  an  army  at  Btoelem 
tribesmen  from  the  northwest  frontier  in- 
vaded Kashmir.  They  had  at  least  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Pakistan  Government.  They 
looted  and  burned  the  villages  in  their  path, 
murdering  Moslems  and  Hindus  without  dis- 
crimination. An  Indian  army  moved  in  to 
stop  thefr  plundering  progress,  and  has  oc- 
cupied three-fourths  of  the  state  ever  since. 

8.  Kashmir's  trade  relations  are  almost  en-, 
tirely  with  India,  not  Pakistan. 

4.  The  Kaahmiri  people  will  have  a 
brighter  future  if  they  ally  themselves  with 
a  progressive,  modem-minded  nation. 

Abdullah  fears  that  Pakistan  wants  to  re- 
vive in  India  the  Europe  at  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  Its  religious  wars,  its  Inquisition.  Its 
destructive  fanaticism. 

Abdullah  has  already  achieved  some  social 
reforms  in  Kft**'"'*'' — the  Introduction  of 
free  schools,  vocational  training,  a  free  press, 
and  the  breakup  of  the  old  landed  estatee. 

This  is  the  Indian  side  of  the  Kaahmlr 
qiiestion,  in  simplest  outline.  We  wiU  hear 
the  Pifkistui  arguments  in  another  2  weeks 
when  we  reach  Kararhi. 


s.  aoaxmbt  zamiA's  oakx  PBasBar,  mkw  boh 

IB  ABISQIG 

Our  introduction  to  India  was  Calcutta, 
the  great,  sweltering  metropolis  (rf  the  nation. 
In  and  near  Calcutta  we  saw,  in  quick  sue* 
cession,  the  India  at  past,  present,  and  fu« 
ture. 

The  past.  In  terms  of  nearly  two  centuries 
(tf  British  rule,  is  a  little  world  of  green  lawns 
and  stately  Palladian  houses  at  one  end  ctf  the 
city.  Loc^Ong  across  a  cricket  field  at  the 
towers  of  an  Anglican  church,  you  can 
imagine  yourself  In  an  «t»eH«h  cathedral 
town  in  some  sudden  mad  speU  of  heat. 

Maiden  ladies'  ghosts 

The  house  where  Warren  Hastings  lived 
bespeaks  the  dignity,  balance,  and  propor- 
tion of  the  English  18th  century. 

Nearby  Fden  Park  is  hatmted  by  the  gen- 
teel ghosts  of  two  maiden  ladies,  the  Misses 
Eden,  sisters  of  an  early  viceroy,  who  stiU 
are  said  to  pace  the  garden  pwths  at  twilight 
tn  billowing  white  muslins,  carrying  their 
ruffled  parasols. 

The  birthplace  of  WUliam  Makepeace 
Thackeray  is  a  house  which  Becky  Sharp 
herself  might  have  occupied  in  regency  ele- 
gance. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away  begin  the  city's 
world-Infamous  slums.  Human  beings  are 
packed  together  in  such  suffocating  squalor 
that  the  whole  district  might  well  bear  the 
name  of  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta. 

This  horror  slops  over  Into  the  main  busi- 
ness streets  of  the  city,  where  commercialized 
misery  is  on  display.  Beggars  crawl,  whining 
and  importunate,  along  the  sidewalks.  One 
more  shocking  than  the  rest  was  a  legless 
derelict  who  rolled  over  and  over  across  the 
pavement,  moaning  for  alms  whenever  his 
face  turned  upward  to  the  sky. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  doctors  in  India 
who  admit  making  a  practice  of  maiming 
babies  at  birth,  so  that  they  can  help  to  sup- 
port their  parents  as  piteous  beggars. 

Refugees  live  in  station 

Even  more  disturbing  was  the  Howrah  Sta« 
tion.  This  is  Calcutta's  main  terminal. 
where  trains  operate  to  Bombay,  to  Delhi, 
to  Madras.  The  whole  station  is  occupied  by 
refugees,  half  naked  and  living  like  animals 
on  the  floor  of  a  vast,  smoky  shed. 

Here  we  saw  dying  men,  already  rigid  as 
corpses,  stretched  on  the  bare  stones  while 
women  fanned  the  fetid  air  around  them. 

In  one  comer  cowered  a  dog,  a  symbol  of 
all  the  human  misery  around  him.  One  leg 
had  been  severed  by  a  train,  and  the  raw 
stiimp  ran  with  blood.  With  a  terrible, 
dum'i  patience,  the  dog  stood  waiting  for 
death.  No  Hindu  could  destroy  him  to  end 
his  pain,  for  their  religion  forbids  the  taking 
of  any  animal's  life. 

These  refugees  were  a  small  part  of  the 
12  million  who  have  fled  SIB-oss  the  new 
frontiers  in  both  directions  since  the  old 
India  was  divided  into  two  nations  in  1947. 
It  Is  the  largest  mass  movement  of  human 
beings  in  history. 

This  particular  refugee  group  had  been 
resettled  on  farms  in  Orissa.  They  had 
grown  lonely  amid  "^he  alien  com  of  a  land 
with  a  different  language  from  their  own 
(India  has  eight  major  languages  to  divide 
Its  people,  plus  hundreds  of  dialects) .  They 
had  trekked  back  to  the  intimate  purgatory 
of  Howrah  Station. 

These  are  facts  of  India's  present.  They 
must  be  balanced,  however,  against  the  new 
hope  that  is  springing  up  in  a  country  where 
freedom  is  beginning  to  have  meaning  for 
the  first  time. 

When  Indian  people  were  given  a  chance 
to  vote  in  national  elections  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  more  than  105  million  men  and 
women  went  to  the  polls.  It  was  by  far  the 
biggest  democratic  ballot  ever  recorded. 
Sixty  percent  of  those  eligible  voted,  as  good 
as  the  best  record  in  the  United  States. 

Many  Americans  wiU  tell  you  that  India 
Is  villages,  600,000  of  them,  and  that  vlllaga 
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life  te  beginning  to  mo^e  forward  dramati- 
cally. THey  wlU  tell  you  that  India  la  a 
rtcb  country  full  of  poor  people. 

The  problem  la  to  develop  the  riches  for 
the  benefit  of  those  360  million  citlaens. 

We  had  a  glimpse  of  this  brighter  futtire 
In  the  Damodar  Valley,  northwest  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

Here  a  giant  TVA-type  project  la  weU  In 
progress.  A  system  of  dams  will  prevent 
destructive  floods.  Irrigate  a  mUllon  acres 
of  land,  produce  400,000  kilowatts  of  power, 
and  encourage  the  development  of  a  com- 
plex of  steil  mills  and  related  plants. 

The  valley  Is  the  Ruhr  of  Asia.  It  con- 
tains coal.  Iron,  copper,  limestone,  bauxite, 
and  mica.  Unlike  the  Ruhr.  Its  soil  Is  boun- 
tifully productive,  once  It  Is  supplied  with 
water.  That  Is  what  people  mean  by  caUlng 
India  a  rich  coxintry. 

The  Damodar  project  Is  only  one  of  dozens 
o^  major  developments  under  India's  5-year 
plan.  This  ambitlo\is  program  would  re- 
quire 8  percent  of  annual  national  product 
to  achieve  success.  This  is  a  tremendous 
financial  feat,  especially  for  a  democratic 
country  that  cannot  ruthlessly  commandeer 
Its  people's  resotirces.  Yet  India  Is  afire  with 
the  will  to  succeed. 

Damodar  gets  the  help  of  American  tech- 
nical assistance  and  a  World  Bank  loan, 
a.  iKDU  IS  snxx  ikadiko  mamt  a  paob  noK 

HXa  PAST 

The  India  of  the  long  past  that  lingers  on 
today  is  Benares,  the  holy  city  of  the  Hindus. 
Here  pilgrims  come  in  endless  throngs  to 
bathe  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
To  die  in  Benares  U  to  go  straight  to  heaven, 
so  Hindus  are  borne  here  in  thoiisands  to 
await  death. 

We  saw  the  faithful — the  yoi^g.  the  old, 
the  dying— on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  first 
light  of  day. 

Some  were  unable  to  walk,  and  crawled 
to  the  river's  edge.  Their  faces  wore  the 
look  of  revelation  when  they  poured  the 
mten  over  their  heads,  down  their  throats. 

Palaces  and  vulturea 

ICaharaJahs  have  built  jialaces  along  the 
Ganges,  much  like  those  of  the  Doges  of 
Venice.  These  are  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
the  teeming  pilgrims.  On  the  palace  tur- 
rets sit  vultures,  black  and  evil  against  the 
sky.     Monkeys  play  among  the  airy  towers. 

Below,  the  pilgrims  swarm  into  the  wa- 
ter, or  walk  in  solemn  procession  along  the 
40-mlle  route  that  passes  the  many  shrines 
of  the  city. 

The  women's  flowing  robes,  white,  ver- 
milion, maroon,  ochre,  are  like  the  colored 
lUustratlons  in  the  Old  Testament. 

By  the  water's  edge  are  the  burning  ghats, 
public  pyres  where  corpses  are  burned.  We 
saw  the  fires  smouldering,  saw  the  mourners 
piling  on  logs,  saw  others  scattering  ashes  in 
the  river. 

A  priceless  page  out  of  India's  past  is  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  The  perfect  time  to  see 
the  TaJ  is  by  moonlight.  We  saw  it  at  noon 
on  a  day  of  106-degree  heat.  The  light  was 
harsh  and  glaring,  the  air  was  filled  with  a 
brown  film  of  dust. 

Even  in  such  circTimstances  the  noble 
symmetry  of  this  monument  to  a  dead 
queen's  beauty  stood  out  sharp  and  pure  as 
a  note  in  music. 

I  was  prepared  for  the  majesty  of  the  ex- 
terior, even  for  the  quarter-mile  of  shallow 
lake  that  reflects  the  serenity  of  white 
marble.  What  I  was  not  prepared  for  was 
the  beauty  of  the  Interior. 

Patterns  of  flowers 

It  Is  magnificently  simple.  The  Moslem 
faith  (the  Taj  was  built  by  a  Moslem  king), 
strictly  limits  the  use  of  decorations  in  a 
temple.  Where  expanses  of  pure  white 
marble  have  become  monotonoiis,  the  royal 
builder  decreed  the  use  of  flowers  in  mosaic 
patterns  so  small,  so  delicate,  and  so  perfect 
that  they  arc  pure  Joy  to  look  at. 


Himdreds  of  floral  varieties  are  reproduced 
with  an  effect  that  is  like  the  Elyslan  flelds. 
A  spray  of  honeysuckle,  for  instance,  is 
formed  of  jrellow  marbles  of  varying  shades 
with  curling  leaves  of  Jade. 

A  part  of  India 

This  Is  beauty  in  rarifled  form,  but  it  Is  as 
much  a  part  of  India  as  the  beggars  of 
Calcutta,  as  the  construction  workers  who 
operate  giant  earth-moving  machines  from 
America  in  the  Damodar  Valley. 

For  another  10  days  we  will  travel  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  huge,  eager, 
bootstrap-straining  land.  We  will  see  more 
of  the  grandeurs  of  the  past,  more  of  the 
staggering  contrasts  of  the  present,  and  we 
will  strain  ova  eyes  to  discern  the  outlines 
of  India's  future. 


Touf  Men  and  GoTenunent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

OP    MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  Young  Men 
and  Government,  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  convention  of  the  Maryland 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May 
23, 1953,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  pleaswe  for  me  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  gathering  of  so  fine  a  group 
of  citizens  from  our  State  as  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Maryland  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  My  pleasure  is  all  the  keener 
in  seeing  so  many  friendly  faces  of  yoimg 
men  whom  I  have  known  for  some  time. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  construc- 
tive services  you  have  been  rendering  your 
communities  for  many  years.  Your  leader- 
ship in  community  betterment  and  develop- 
ment based  upon  the  philosophy  of  learning 
by  doing  not  only  enriches  the  personalities 
of  the  membership  but  also  results  in  nu- 
merous constructive  projects  benefiting  the 
locality.  State,  and  Nation. 

Considering  that  the  United  States  Jim- 
lor  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  over  2.000  ac- 
tive chapters  In  the  48  States  and  Territories 
with  a  membership  of  180,000  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  30,  and  that  the 
Junior  Chamber  International  has  chapters 
in  44  foreign  countries,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  organization  was  first  conceived 
only  38  years  ago.  Like  other  great  ideas 
which  have  caught  on  after  a  time  lag,  the 
idea  of  starting  an  organization  that  would 
prepare  young  men  for  business  by  com- 
munity service  was  initiated  by  one  man. 
In  this  case  it  was  youzxg  Henry  Gissenbier, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  in  October  1915  got 
together  a  small  group  Interested  in  organiz- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  studying  civic  issues 
and  arousing  public  opinion  on  such  prob- 
lems. Less  than  5  years  later  the  St.  Louis 
plan  spread  so  that  by  1920  a  national  organ- 
ization known  as  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  with  24 
cities  represented. 

There  were  many  hurdles  to  overcome  be- 
fore it  could  achieve  strength  and  country- 
wide recognition.  In  the  1920's  the  Junior 
chamber  of  commerce  had  to  compete  with 
veterans'  organizations  for  membership  and 
in  the  1930's  there  was  the  great  depression 
which   was   not   conducive  to   fast  growth. 


NererttaeleH,  by  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n  there  w«re  over  1.000  chapters.  During 
World  War  n  when  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Jaycees  went  into  the  service,  the  organiza- 
tion could  not  readily  expand.  But  when  the 
veterans  came  back  at  the  end  of  the  war 
there  was  a  sharp  riae  in  the  formation  of 
local  Junior  chamber  of  conunerce  chi^pters. 
Today  the  Jaycees  are  recognized  throxighout 
the  coxmtry  as  constituting  a  sound  and 
highly  active  organization,  whose  members 
dedicate  a  portion  of  their  leisure  time  to 
cominunity  service. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  way  the 
Jaycees  set  themselves  various  civic  goals 
and  go  about  accomplishing  them.  For  th« 
past  15  years  you  have  sponsored  a  compe- 
tition to  name  the  10  outstanding  young 
men.  and  the  winners  are  selected  by  a  panel 
of  distinguished  Americans.  In  looking  at 
the  list  for  the  3rear  1952  one  is  impressed 
with  the  breadth  of  purpose  in  the  selection 
and  the  thoroughgoing  search  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  persons  whose  contributions  to 
their  field  of  work  and  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  might  qualify  them  for  the 
top  10.  During  the  past  year  the  list  in- 
cludes a  rookie  policeman  who  tracked  dovm 
a  dope  ring  which  peddled  to  teenagers;  a 
doctor  who  perfected  a  method  of  operation 
for  a  serious  heart  aliment;  a  Washington 
newspaper  correspondent  who  exposed  a  Red 
Chinese  racket  of  extorting  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  Chinese  Americans  on  the  pretext 
of  protecting  their  relatives;  a  Government 
expert  who  did  brilliant  work  in  assisting 
former  President  Hoover  when  he  was  Chair> 
man  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza* 
tion  of  the  Federal  Executive  Agencies;  a 
young  Viennese  refugee  who  came  to  thla 
country  in  1940  when  he  was  10  years  old 
and  at  the  age  of  27  developed  a  device  whidi 
is  a  great  time  saver  in  engineering  calcula- 
tions. The  others  named  included  a  chem* 
ist,  a  great  all-around  athlete,  an  aeronau- 
tical engineer,  and  a  disabled  veteran  of 
World  War  II  who  despite  serious  physical 
handicaps  established  a  most  remarkable 
manufacturing  firm  of  paraplegics. 

This  list  is  a  magnificent  testimonial  of 
the  various  kinds  of  contributions  young 
men  are  making  in  America  today,  and  of 
the  goals  of  public  service  and  free  institu- 
tions by  which  you  live.  But  this  is  only 
a  part  of  the  story.  There  is  the  national 
Voice  of  America  contest  which  is  coepon- 
sored  by  the  National  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcasters  and  the  Radio 
and  Television  Manufacturers  Association. 
In  these  programs  thousands  of  high -school 
students  in  1,400  communities  throughout 
the  country  have  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  views  of  our  American  way  of  life 
and  of  the  importance  of  promoting  demo- 
cratic Ideals  at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  can 
I  fail  to  mention  one  of  your  most  Important 
projects  of  this  past  year — your  get-out-the- 
vote  campaign.  It  was  the  efforts  of  jonr 
2.000  chapters  along  with  other  organiza- 
tions conducting  similar  campaigns  that  waa 
responsible  for  the  large  turnout  of  voters 
last  November. 

At  the  State  level,  the  Maryland  Junior 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  in  recent  years  haa 
played  a  prominent  part  in  various  civic  bet- 
terment programs,  in  promoting  the  idea 
of  setting  up  a  commission  to  survey  the 
organization  of  the  State  government,  in 
pressing  for  legislative  action  In  constitu- 
tional home  rule  for  municipalities,  mental 
hospital  legislation,  and  closer  automobile 
Inspection  laws.  In  recent  months  the  Bal- 
timore Jaycees  have  put  on  an  active  cam- 
paign to  sell  Baltimore's  master  transpor- 
tation plan  to  various  political,  industrial* 
elvie,  and  social  clubs  around  the  city. 

When  I  think  of  the  local  projects  tmder 
way  in  the  various  Jaycee  chapters  in  this 
country — at  public  health,  public  safety, 
agriculture  and  conservation,  and  program* 
in  Americanism,  in  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gious  activities,   in   public   education,   and 
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elTle  Improvement — ^I  know  that  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  are  having  a  wholesome  Influ- 
ence upon  the  lives  o(  mlinona  of  Ameri- 
cans all  over  the  land. 

I  would  like  to  talk  especially  about  youth 
and  fovernment  because  I  feel  that  young 
men  and  women  must  and  can  provide  bet- 
ter ecamples  of  cltlaenshlp  than  their  elders. 
As  cltlaens  of  a  self-governing  republic  we 
give  little  thought  to  the  problems  of  gov- 
vnment.  It  is  a  symptom  of  our  moral 
:tpatby  toward  public  affairs  that  organized 
campaigns  are  necessary  to  get  people  to 
come  out  to  vote  even  in  national  elections, 
and  that  in  State  and  local  elections  only 
minor  fractions  of  voters  go  to  the  polls. 
Too  many  of  our  people  look  upon  anyone 
who  goes  into  politics  as  entering  upon  a 
dirty  business  which  tars  the  reputation  of 
anyone  who  enters  it.  The  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education  and  the  op- 
portunities of  business  and  professional  suc- 
cess to  asstime  leadership  and  responBibillty 
in  public  affairs  is  to  leave  government  only 
too  often  in  the  hands  of  the  incompetent, 
the  demagog,  and  those  who  are  not  above 
graft  and  corruption. 

Oovemment  is  everybody's  business.  To- 
day It  affects  our  dally  lives  more  than  ever 
before.  As  businessmen — the  bxuiness  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow — you  are  more  especially 
concerned  with  the  economic  impact  of  gov- 
ernment operations — ^the  great  increase  in 
government  expenditures  and  In  the  utlll- 
aation  of  human  and  natural  resources. 
Between  1000  and  the  beginning  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  private  employment  in  the  United 
States  approximately  doubled.  During  the 
same  period  the  combined  employment  of 
State  and  local  governments  quadrupled 
while  Federal  employment  Increased  more 
than  twelvefold.  Another  way  of  describ- 
ing the  growing  importance  of  government 
workers  in  the  total  employment  is  to  com- 
pare the  preeent  proportion  with  that  of 
earlier  years.  In  WOO  I  out  of  M  workers 
was  on  some  government  payrcdl;  the  pro- 
portion roee  to  1  out  of  16  in  1990.  1  out 
of  11  In  1040,  and  1  out  of  8  shortly  before 
Korea.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  $1  out  at  every  $14  of  the  Nation's 
capital  assets,  even  ezehiding  public  roads 
and  streets  and  military  equipment,  was 
government  i»roperty;  today  $1  out  of  every 
•S  of  capital  assets  is  Government  property. 

The  striking  figures  that  I  have  Just  cited 
do  not  tell  the  full  tale  as  to  the  economic 
role  of  government.  The  Government  has 
become  the  biggest  banker  and  through  its 
Influence  upon  credit  policies  has  come  to 
determine  the  rate  of  interest  basic  to  all 
loans.  The  Government  now  operates  the 
country's  largest  insurance  company.  It 
exercises  great  influence  on  wage  and  salary 
rates  and  hours  of  work  through  its  employ- 
ment of  one-eighth  of  the  labor  force,  its 
administration  of  the  public  contracts  and 
minimum  wage  laws  and  its  participation  in 
key  wage  negotiations.  It  has  become  the 
biggest  single  buyer  of  commodities  in  gen- 
eral and  the  buyer  of  most  of  the  output  of 
some  cc»nmodltles.  thus  influencing  directly 
prices  of  individual  commodities.  And  I 
need  hardly  mention  the  great  increase  in 
recent  decades  of  government  regulation 
and  control  over  agricultiu-e,  public  power, 
transportation,  and  housing. 

War  has  had  a  powerful  Influence  in  ex- 
panding the  role  of  government  in  our  dally 
lives.  In  addition  international  tenslcms  in 
recent  years  growing  out  of  the  menace  of 
Soviet  Russia's  policy  of  imperialist  expan- 
sion has  placed  upon  \is  heavy  responsibili- 
ties.  We  are  a  peace-loving  people  that  Is 
forced  by  events  to  embark  upon  a  program 
of  large  military  expenditures.  But  it  is  not 
only  war  and  defense  mobilization  that  has 
been  responsible  for  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment. A  very  substantial  factor  diiring  the 
last  two  decades  in  accelerating  the  rate  of 


government  activity  has  been  the  New  Deal. 
I  am  not  saying  this  in  any  partisan  spirit 
but  simply  recording  a  hlstcaleal  fact.  But 
^latever  your  views  of  the  necessity  and 
the  merits  of  the  programs  that  were  insti- 
tuted during  the  1030's  and  the  1040's,  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  they  have  ectmomio 
and  social  consequences  that  must  be  faced 
by  the  American  people  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  have  Involved  Incresslng  re- 
liance upon  centralized  government  for  the 
scdution  of  our  problems  and  they  have  cre- 
ated patterns  of  thought  and  behavior  which 
I  believe  may  compromise  ovir  freedoms  as 
well  as  interfere  with  the  efliclency  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

It  is  not  easy  to  change  a  psychology  based 
upon  the  habit  of  looking  to  Washington 
to  solve  all  our  problems.  National  habits 
like  individual  habits  are  frequently  easy  to 
slip  into  but  may  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
once  they  are  acquired.  The  fear-ridden 
ouUook  of  the  lOSO's  which  regarded  the 
State  as  the  key  to  Individual  salvation  must 
be  replaced  by  the  traditional  American 
values  of  private  initiative,  independence, 
and  responsibility.  And  here  is  where  the 
spirit  of  youth  is  so  essential  in  Government 
today.  We  need  the  idealism  of  youth,  its 
ability  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  our  problems, 
and  a  willingness  to  initiate  change  and 
to  assiune  risks,  rather  than  to  crave  tot 
security  through  the  beneficence  of  the 
state.  We  need  more  young  men  in  politics 
and  in  local.  State,  and  National  Govenmient. 

I  believe  that  the  vitality  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  rests  upon  the  extent  to 
which  we  strengthen  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. One  of  the  basic  elements  in  the 
American  ideal  has  been  federalism.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  great  power  that 
has  ass\mied  the  form  of  a  federal  republic. 
Federalism  means  diversity  and  the  reliance 
upon  local  Judgments  to  fit  local  conditions 
rather  than  the  desire  to  make  local  condi- 
tion fit  central  authority.  The  success  of 
American  democracy  has  rested  upon  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  union  of  48  States.  Cen- 
tralization encourages  local  officials  to  look 
to  the  National  Government  for  an  easy  way 
out  for  problems  that  should  be  faced  at 
State  and  municipal  levels.  It  also  encour- 
ages biisiness  to  look  to  Government  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  industry.  Com- 
petition among  businessmen  is  transferred 
from  the  market  place  to  the  legislative  halls. 
Politics  and  pcditical  presstires  govern  where 
ecfmomlc  considerations  compatible  with  a 
free  enterprise  system  should  prevalL  It 
only  results  in  a  what's-in-lt-fcr-me  phi- 
losophy of  government  with  the  multipU- 
cation  of  controls  which  hinder  the  economy 
in    achieving    mfrK<"^'"n    production    with 

mlnlfniiin  oOStS. 

It  is  easy  to  give  lip  service  to  the  propo- 
sition that  we  m\ist  develop  and  strengthen 
local  institutions  of  government;  it  is  an- 
other matter  to  put  it  into  practice.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  very  good  test  of  the  sincerity  of 
anyone  who  professes  to  be  exercised  over 
the  degree  of  centralization  is  his  willing- 
ness to  review  expenditure  pirograms  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  view  to  shifting 
greater  respoosibUlty  upon  the  States  and 
localities,  and  upon  private  enterprise. 
More  than  ever  the  Members  of  Ccmgress 
and  the  administration  m\ist  ask  thonselves 
why  cannot  this  or  that  nonmiUtary  Federal 
program  he  decentralized. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Government  for  young  men 
to  make  their  contribution  toward  creating 
a  more  bcUanced  relationship,  one  that  is  in 
closer  harmony  with  our  traditional  values, 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. Government  needs  especiaUy  the 
talents  and  experience  of  bxisinessmen. 
During  the  past  30  yeara  there  has  been  sus- 
picion and  distnut  of  businessmen  in  Gov- 
ernment circles.  But  that  U  rapidly  chang- 
ing with  the  new  administration's  policy  of 
turning  to  men  from  Industry  and  trade  to 


administer  the  complex  machinery  of  gov- 
emment.  In  T^'M'Tlng  business  leader- 
ship  in  Government  the  administration  has 
recognized  that  it  is  folly  to  p«pet«uite 
m]rths  about  the  busineasman  that  are  detri- 
mental to  the  national  interest.  Ttxie  Preai- 
dent  is  aware  of  the  great  contribution 
which  businessmen  have  made  in  mobilizing 
our  industrial  capacity  dxiring  World  War  n 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Government, 
and  he  knows  that  the  same  selfless  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  the  public  service  can  be 
exercised  when  the  country  is  not  engulfed 
by  a  world  conflagration. 

When  I  say  that  Governntent  must  attract 
businessmen  I  am  not  only  thit^ung  of  thoee 
who  have  reached  the  highest  rting  of  the 
industrial  ladder  and  are  asked  to  serve  in 
a  top  policy  position  in  the  Government.  I 
have  in  mind  the  jroung  men  who  must  be 
encouraged  to  work  for  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments,  and  who  are  aware 
that  they  must  start  more  <v  less  at  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  ladder  and  work  their 
way  up  to  positions  of  Increasing  respon- 
sibility. The  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  great  need  of  competent  per- 
sonnel who  have  some  training  and  ex- 
perience in  handling  organizational  prob- 
lems. It  is  amazing  how  many  thorny  prob- 
lems have  a  way  of  straightening  themselves 
out  when  a  man  of  good  sense,  good  Judg- 
ment, and  broad  knowledge,  is  in  charge 
of  them. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  modest  salaries 
as  a  discouraging  factor  in  Government  em- 
ployment. But  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
case  of  the  yotmg  man  the  salary  element 
is  controlling.  The  usefulness  of  the  work, 
the  degree  of  creative  activity  involved,  and 
the  prestige  of  being  a  member  of  a  capable 
team,  are  more  Important  factors  than  the 
amount  of  remuneration. 

In  the  great  world  crisis  which  we  find 
ourselves  today  we  need  capable  leaders  in 
Government  as  well  as  indiistry  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
of  the  communist  philos<9hy.  For  the  Na- 
tion to  exercise  the  leadership  required  to 
strengthen  democratic  forces  throughout  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  eco- 
nomy strong  so  as  to  meet  successfully  fu- 
ture threats  to  its  security,  American  youth 
must  assume  its  share  of  the  responsibUlttes 
of  Goverxmient  operation  dtulng  the  trying 
days  ahead. 


Tke  TmI  of  Amerkaa  UadcrsUp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wxBOONBor 
IN  THE  8KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'  Tuesday.  May  26. 19  S3 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
priyilege  to  address  a  group  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  recently  on  the  sub- 
ject the  Test  of  American  Leadership. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appeiulix  of  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

TBS  Tvr  ow  Akbucmt  Lbadsuhxt 

(Speech   by   Senator   Albxamdxb   Wilbt,   of 

Wisconsin) 

It  is  a  great  privU^e  for  me  to  address 
this  distinguished  body  of  American 
attorneys. 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon 
not  about  legal  matters,  but  about  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  iqipermost  In  my  mind 
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tar  tome  time.  It  la  the  need  for  •  calm 
sad  Judldoue  approach  to  America's  foreign 
telatloos.  I  Should  like  particularly  to  ad- 
dren  myself  to  America's  role  of  leadership 
In  the  world  and  the  desperate  importance 
of  regaining  unity  In  the  free  world  In  this 
critical  period.  This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  go 
tt  alone. 

X  know  of  no  group  In  the  entire  country 
irtio  can  contribute  more  effectively  to  a 
sound,  objective  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion than  the  members  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Certainly  there  Is  no  single 
group  which  should  more  clearly  xmderstand 
the  need  for  a  rational,  realistic  approach 
to  world  affairs  when  the  Issue  may  be  the 
•arrtyal  of  the  free  nations. 


X.  rm  WORLD  UMITI 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks  are  putting  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  and  the  unity  of  the  free  world 
to  a  supreme  test. 

In  Korea  we  are  being  tested  by  the  Com- 
miinlsts.  They  are  making  a  great  and  i>ro- 
longed  effort  to  break  us  away  from  the 
principle  that  we  will  not  send  human  beings 
ttack  to  communism  against  their  will. 

In  Kltaln.  political  c^portunlsts  are  mak- 
ing comments  which  tend  to  crack  the 
scdldarlty  that  has  bound  our  two  countries 
and  our  people  together  through  two  great 


In  much  of  Western  Europe  Communist 
agltattxv  seek  to  create  doubt  as  to  Amer- 
ican motives. 

In  sooke  areas  of  the  Middle  East  reck- 
less Individuals  and  groups  toy  with  free- 
dom, not  realizing  the  dangers  they  face 
from  totalitarian  threats. 

Even  In  the  United  States  we  witness  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds  of  doubt  and  contro- 
versy among  our  people. 

Through  much  of  this  world  thore  Is 
evidence  of  pec^le  being  mentally  upset. 
There  are  too  many  Irresponsible  statements 
being  made  today.  There  are  not  enough 
responsible  statements.  I  deeply  regret 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
In  recent  days — ^here  and  In  Europe — that 
have  tended  to  Inflame  public  sentiment 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  Is  in  clrctunstances  like  these — It  Is 
In  dUBcult  times  like  this,  that  the  United 
States  mxwt  show  the  stuff  of  which  It  Is 
made.  This  is  no  time  to  be  of  faint  heart. 
It  Is  a  time  for  greatness,  for  calmness,  for 
Judgment.  This  Is  above  all  a  time  for  Judi- 
cious, temperate  remarks — a  time  for  re- 
spoQslblllty  to  assert  itself — a  time  for  con- 
structive thought  and  constructive  action. 

Americans  are  a  people  who  sought  out 
and  developed  a  great  continent.  With  in- 
domitable initiative,  courage,  ingenuity,  and 
the  help  of  Ciod.  our  forefathers  built  this 
great  Nation. 

We  miist  continue  to  be  worthy  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  xm. 

Divide  and  conquer 
In  the  Epistle  of  St.  Matthew,  it  Is  writ- 
ten Uiat  "If  a  house  be  divided  against  It- 
self, that  house  cannot  stand."  That  Is  an 
etonal  principle.  It  is  a  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican tradition.  The  Liberty  Song  written 
In  1768  contains  the  idea  In  these  words: 

"Then  Join  hand  In  hand,  brave  Americans 

all. 
By  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall." 

The  Communists  understand  that  prlnd- 
ple.  They  seek  to  pit  Americans  against 
Americans  and  breed  dissension  in  our  great 
land.  They  seek  to  pit  the  free  against  the 
free,  so  that  all  may  be  slaves.  They  want 
blind  acceptance  of  their  totalitarian  system 
and  their  way  <a  life. 

General  Gruenther  recently  told  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  that,  and 
I  quote,  "The  major  objective  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  now  is  to  separate  the  United 


States  from  its  sllles.  That  is  their  No.  1 
project.  If  they  are  able  to  do  that,  they 
don't  have  to  wocry  about  whether  they  are 
able  to  attack  on  6  hours'  notice  •  •  • 
They  will  achieve  their  mission  practically 
for  the  taking." 

Last  October  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R  held  its  19th  Congress.  I  wish 
my  ccdleagues  would  read  the  carefully  pre- 
pared speech  that  Malenkov  made  to  that 
Congress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
seek  to  divide  and  conquer.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  do  evenrthlng  with- 
in their  power  to  crumble  ova  \inlty,  to 
frustrate  our  teamwork,  and  to  wreck  our 
alliance  on  behalf  of  peace. 

Let  me  quote  from  Malenkov:  "The  an- 
tagonisms between  the  United  States  and 
Britain  remain  the  chief  antagonisms,  and 
they  are  taking  the  form  of  open  struggle 
between  the  American  and  British  monopo- 
lies for  aoxirces  ci  oil,  rubber,  nonferrous 
and  rare  metals,  sulphur  •  •  •  and  for 
commodity  markets."  Malenkov  also  di- 
rected his  comments  to  the  people  of  Japan 
and  Western  Germany  stating  that,  and  I 
quote,  "it  woTild  be  naive  to  think  that 
these  vanquished  cotintries  will  consent  to 
live  forever  under  the  heel  of  the  American 
occupants."  And  he  refers  to  American 
capitalists  seizing  "raw  materials  and  mar- 
kets in  th^  British  and  French  colonies" 
thereby  making  "the  antagonisms  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain  and  between 
the  United  States  and  France  become  more 
acute." 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  state- 
ments indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
to  split  the  free  world  asunder? 

Now  let  me  ask,  if  you  were  a  Communist 
agitator  and  aimed  at  splitting  the  free 
world  apart,  how  would  you  do  It? 

The  Soviet  Union  woiild  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  see  the  free  world  involved  in  a 
first-class  brawl — split  by  bitter  controversy, 
aggravated  by  heated  words.  They  know,  as 
we  know,  that  a  house  divided  against  It- 
self cannot  staiKl. 

Free  tpee^:  A  protection  and  a  danger 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  free 
speech.  Peoples  of  the  free  world,  by  speak- 
ing their  mind  when  and  where  they  like, 
prtxnote  the  exchange  of  Ideas  and  their  own 
freedom  and  strength. 

But  I  do  not  favor  loose  speech.  There  has 
been  too  much  loose  speech  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Now  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  years 
the  British  have  been  "fair  game"  for  Amer- 
icans. We  understand  this.  As  I  reminded 
the  Senate  the  other  day,  some  of  our  people 
have  taken  a  kind  of  vlclmis  delight  in  twist- 
ing the  British  lion's  taU.  I  suspect  that 
there  are  some  British  who,  on  their  part, 
enjoy  taking  pokes  at  the  United  States  from 
time  to  time.  But,  bandying  provocative 
statements  back  and  forth  across  the  At- 
lantic is  not  going  to  get  us  anywhere  In 
these  troubled  times  when  survival  of  the 
free  world  Is  the  challenge  that  confronts 
us. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  transatlantic 
speechmaking  of  the  last  few  days  Is  only 
transatlantic  banter.  There  are  some  Int- 
portant  and  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  British  and  ourselves.  But  these 
differences  are  differences  as  to  ways  and 
means — not  differences  as  to  ends.  They  are 
not  differences  as  to  what  fundamentally  we 
and  the  free  world  want.    Let  me  illiistrate. 

If  one  wants  to  travel  from  San  Ranclsco 
to  London  there  are  different  ways  one  can 
go.  By  air  or  ship,  by  aitto.  train,  at  bus.  via 
Halifax  or  New  Orleans.  Different  people 
traveling  between  the  same  two  points  choose 
different  methods  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
What  may  seem  the  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward way  to  one  may  seem  dlfllc\ilt  and 
roundabout  to  another. 


Thus,  ft  Is  with  the  nations  of  the  free 
world.  We  all  want  peace.  We  all  want 
security  from  attack.  We  all  want  freedom 
from  himger,  poverty,  and  despair.  We  all 
want  our  children  to  have  better  and  fuller 
lives  than  we  have  had.  But  It  is  a  big  job  to 
get  free  and  independent  nations  to  agree  on 
the  best  way  to  get  these  things.  And  yet  we 
know  in  our  hearts  that  the  best  way — In- 
deed the  only  feasible  way — to  achieve  these 
goals  Is  to  move  forward  together. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  unscrupulous 
bandits  along  the  road  we  must  travel.  If  we 
move  along  this  road  together  the  bandits 
dare  not  attack.  But  If  we  each  go  our  sepa- 
rate ways,  if  we  do  not  work  together,  we  are 
likely  to  be  picked  off  1  by  1,  as  the  aggres- 
sive forces  of  totalitarian  communism  con- 
tinue their  relentless  push  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

There  is  tremendous  strength  in  tmlty. 
There  is  vast  weakness  In  disunity.  StrengUi 
discourages  aggression.  Weakness  invites  at- 
tack and  makes  war  Inevitable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  5  years  ago  the  Senate.  In 
passing  the  Vandenberg  resolution  by  the 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  64  to  4,  recognized, 
and  I  quote,  that  "the  defense  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  require 
International  cooperation.  •  •  •'•  That  res- 
olution served  as  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment ot  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty — a  coop- 
erative venture  in  uniting  for  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dangers  we  face  today 
are  greater — not  lesser — than  they  were  f 
years  ago  when  the  Vandenberg  resolution 
was  adopted.  We  can  meet  these  dangers 
only  if  we  naalntaln  a  free  world  united  In  a 
conunon  cause. 

Fundamentally  the  outlook  is  not  a  dis- 
coxiraglng  one.  In  the  past  6  years,  through 
teamwork  and  cooperation,  we  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  encoxiraging  progress  in  the 
non-Communist  world.  VThere  fear  *}TWted 
there  Is  now  confidence  and  hope.  Where 
there  was  weakness  there  Is  now  growing 
strength. 

We  have  victory  over  the  forces  of  fsar 
and  defeatism  and  world  revolution  within 
our  grasp  if  we  will  only  continue  the  road 
we  have  taken.  The  alternative  is  too  t«r- 
rible  to  contemplate. 

Our  great  Prealdent  did  much  to  enoour- 
age  the  unity  that  Is  so  essential  if  the 
free  nations  are  to  survive.  Under  his  lead- 
ership we  must  continue  to  stand  together 
with  the  more  than  60  free  nations  who 
love  and  cherish  their  Independence  and 
their  national  freedom. 

Paul,  in  his  letter  to  Timothy,  said:  "Ood 
has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  a 
power  of  love  and  of  sound  mind."  That  is 
the  attitude  America  miist  take.  We  are 
not  fearful  of  the  futxue.  We  know  that 
the  farces  of  good  will  prevail  in  the  world 
if  we  only  pull  together. 

n.   AMEXXCAK  UCADESSBIP 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  are  putting  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  and  the  unity  of  the  free 
world  to  a  supreme  test.  No  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  had  to  face  the 
heavy  responsibilities  that  we  have.  The 
decisions  which  we  make  can  literally  deter- 
mine whether  mankind  is  to  survive  or  per- 
ish. We  iiave  moved  into  a  more  dynamic 
phase  of  our  foreign  policy — a  phase  which 
requires  the  most  careful,  oourageoxis,  and 
astute  actions  on  our  part.  President  Elsen- 
hower In  his  speech  of  April  16  brought 
about  a  dramatic  change  in  the  political 
climate  of  the  world.  It  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  initiative  which  was  heralded 
throiighout  the  non-Communlst  world.  The 
speech  contained  a  note  of  promise  and 
hope  even  for  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  we  are  told  that  in  the  satellite  coim- 
triea  where  the  Voice  of  America  is  heard, 
tt  was  greeted  with  great  emotion. 
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Ber«  Is  real  leadership,  the  kind  that 
reacbee  all  people  everywhere.  The  Presi- 
dent'a  proposal  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  states  Join  us  in  reducing  our  arma- 
ment and  devoting  a  patUon  of  our  pro« 
ductive  capacity  in  an  all-out  war  on  pov- 
erty, want,  and  misery  throughout  the 
world  is  leadership  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  all  who  seek  peace.  It 
calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
to  demonstrate  that  they  sincerely  want 
peace.  It  is  a  leadership  that  makes  clear 
to  less  fortunate  people  of  the  world  that 
they  are  not  forgotten.  It  holds  forth 
promise  to  those  now  living  in  slavery  that 
freedom  may  yet  one  day  be  theirs;  it  prom- 
ises the  starving  that  they  shall  yet  be  fed; 
It  makes  clear  that  American  economic  might 
and  productive  power  stand  ready  to  help 
build  a  better  wcn-ld.  American  resources, 
spiritual  strength,  and  initiative  await  the 
opportunity  to  serve  the  people  of  the  world. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  they  shall  be  so 
used  will  depend  upon  the  willingness  of 
others,  espe^ally  the  Soviet  Union,  to  co- 
operate with  us. 

As  we  face  the  future  we  cannot  blink  the 
fact  that  powerftil  and  evil  forces  seek  to 
dominate  the  world  and  they  are  attempting 
to  befuddle  \is  with  a  phony  campaign  of 
peace. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  make  two  coooments  about  the  recent 
Soviet  peace  overtures.  First  of  all,  I  would 
be  the  last  to  reject  any  honest,  sincere  pro- 
posal toward  peace  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
to  offer.  But  before  we  in  the  free  world 
grasp  the  olive  branch  that  is  proffered  us. 
let  us  make  sure  It  is  not  full  of  thorns. 

It  Is  exactly  such  overtures  as  these  that 
will  put  our  leadership  to  the  severest  kind 
of  test.  For  honest  people  everywhere  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  put  aside  the  cold 
war  and  devote  their  eno^es  to  peaceful 
pursuits.  The  Soviet  Union  thus  has  it 
within  its  power  to  lift  the  hopes  of  the 
world  and  then  dash  them  to  the  ground 
again. 

What  we  need  now  to  concrete  evidence  of 
good  Intentions.  Definite  acts  will  be  much 
more  convincing  than  mere  words. 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  ready  to  accept  an 
honest  and  workable  settlement  of  the  Aus- 
trian question  f  Is  she  willing  at  long  last, 
to  agree  to  a  reasonable  armistice  in  Korea? 
Will  she  sign  a  German  peace  treaty  that  is 
h<Hiorable  and  Justf  Is  she  ready  to  cooper- 
ate in  making  the  XTnited  Nations  an  effec- 
tive instrumentality  for  world  peaoef  WiU 
•be  agree  upon  an  effective  system  of  inspec. 
tion  and  control  for  atomic  weapons  and 
other  armaments? 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions 
would  do  much  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  through  which  most 
people  in  the  free  world  look  upon  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile,  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
act  with  firmness  and  determination.  It  is 
Imperative  that  we  move  on,  with  unabated 
vigor,  with  our  plans  to  build  a  oonunon  de- 
fense among  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
that  tB  adequate  to  deter  any  possible  aggres- 
sion. 

Nor  can  I  promise  yoa  that  the  battle 
wlU  be  won  in  3  years.  5  years,  or  even  10 
years.  We  are  engaged  in  fighting  a  new 
kind  of  war — a  type  of  warfare  the  American 
people  are  not  used  to.  Candor  compels  me 
to  say  that  we  may  well  be  confronted  with 
a  long  period  of  international  tension  in 
which  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  heavy 
sacrifices  and  to  work  closely  with  other  na- 
tions in  the  attainment  of  our  common  goaL 

If  this  be  true,  the  soundness  and  the 
stability  of  our  leadership  in  the  world  will 
be  sorely  tried.  In  the  face  of  constant  prov- 
ocation, in  the  face  of  continual  sabotage, 
subterfuge,  intrigue,  and  perhaps  even 
peripheral  warfare,  will  we  be  able  to  keep 


ova  heads  and  take  whatever  action  will  beM 
serve  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States?  Will  o\ir  Oovernment,  our  Congrees. 
and  ova  people  have  the  wisdom,  the  patience 
and  the  courage  to  meet  such  a  challenge 
over  a  long  period  of  time? 

Peraonally  I  am  confident  of  the  outcome. 
But  if  we  are  to  win  out  in  the  Icoig  run,  our 
leaders  and  our  people  must  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  Communist  threat 
and  the  most  rational  ifieans  we  have  at  our 
disposal  to  meet  it. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  that  many  people 
are  apt  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  outlook 
f 6r  woild  peace,  and  they  look  with  fear  and 
apprehension  at  the  seemingly  black  polit- 
ical horizons  that  surround  us.  But  let  them 
take  heart.  I  am  convinced  that  world  con- 
ditions are  Improving.  There  Is  evidence 
that  divergent  views  are  dividing  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Kremlin  who  are  separated  by  bit- 
ter personal  hatreds.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
a  result  of  our  firmness  and  the  determina- 
tion of  our  allies.  NATO  Is  rapidly  taking 
ahape  and  we  are  steadily  growing  stronger. 
At  times  like  these  it  seems  well  to  look  at 
matters  in  their  historical  perspective. 

When  he  testified  before  ovir  committee, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Bedell  Smith  quoted 
Lord  Palmerston  with  respect  to  Russia's  ex- 
pansionism. That  quotation  Intrigued  me. 
It  ran  as  follows: 

"It  has  always  been  the  policy  and  the 
practice  of  the  Russian  Government  to  ex- 
pand its  frontiers  as  rapidly  as  the  apathy 
or  the  timidity  of  Its  neighbors  would  permit, 
but  usually  to  halt  and  often  to  recoil  when 
confronted  by  determined  opposition,  then 
to  await  the  next  favorable  oppcntunlty  to 
spring  upon  its  intended  victim." 

Lord  Palmerstonls  remarks  are  singularly 
appropriate  today.  The  Soviet  leaders  are 
fcrilowing  the  same  general  policies  in  this 
respect  as  did  their  Tsarist  predecesscav. 
There  can  be  no  clearer  proof  that  our  lead- 
ership must  be  firm,  and  that  our  policies 
must  also  be  firm.  Weakness  and  uncer- 
tainty invite  disaster.  Tills  is  the  time  for 
courage,  consideration  of  others,  clarity  ctf 
view,  and  consistency  of  policy.  Above  all, 
it  Is  a  time  for  unity  of  thought  and  action. 
As  we  are  strong,  the  free  world  will  be 
strong. 

Itiere  are  those  who  woold  compromise  on 
principle  in  order  to  attain  what  they  er- 
roneously believe  to  be  peace.  But.  true  lea- 
dership cannot  compromise  with  evil.  It 
must  remain  firm  in  its  demand  for  Justice, 
order,  and  law  for  all  peoples.  The  better 
the  world  we  live  in.  the  better  our  lot  will 
be.  The  security  of  all  people  is  the  greatest 
guarantor  at  our  security. 

Baaie  principle* 

X  am  convlnoed  that  the  farces  of  good 
will  prevail  in  this  world  of  ours — if  we  are 
adequate.  Speaking  before  the  American 
Bar  in  Cleveland  in  1947. 1  said: 

"In  this  age  of  material  splendor  and 
achievement,  we  must  not  forget  the  spirit- 
ual wisdom  which  constitutes  the  real  frame- 
wtvk  of  our  national  life.  We  must  fight 
moral  decadence  at  every  turn.  .  The  world 
needs  spiritual  splendor,  spiritual  ideas  of 
honesty,  purity,  unselfishness,  love,  more 
than  it  needs  material  goods.  Without  these 
ideas,  goods  will  only  be  a  palliative.  Ma- 
terial remedies  for  moral  ills  are  ineffective. 
Many  nations  are  at  the  ebbtide  of  spirit- 
ual vitality.  Our  age  will  determine  which 
of  the  rival,  revoliitlonary  philosophies  shaU 
sweep  the  generations  of  men.  You  and  I 
cannot  stand  idly  by.  We  are  called  to  a 
great  purpose — to  serve  God,  humanity,  and 
our  country — by  seeing  to  it  that  there  Is  a 
spiritual  rebirth.  It  is  a  momentous  hour 
in  history,  and  we  ordlxuury  folks  can  be 
truly  great  if  we  do  the  great  Job  before 
xm." 

We  must,  of  course,  give  every  considera- 
tion to  these  great  q>h1tual  forces.    At  th« 


same  time  we  must  never  loee  sight  of  the 
other  great  principles  that  determine  the 
course  American  policy  should  take.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  emphasise  the 
following  points: 

1.  There  must  be  no  appeasement  of  Com- 
munist China  or  other  aggressor  nations  bent 
on  world  domination.  For  example  we  can- 
not reward  Communist  gangsterism  by  ad- 
mitting the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to 
the  United  Nations.  Nor  should  we  yield  in 
the  slightest  In  our  strong  opposition  to  the 
forceful  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  in 
Korea. 

a.  In  this  shrinking  world  in  which  we 
live  o\ir  foreign  policy  must  be  conceived  on 
a  global  basis.  Peace  cannot  be  achieved  by 
sacrificing  one  section  of  the  world  for  an- 
other. 

5.  We  want  allies  in  this  global  stniggle 
because  we  need  them  and  they  need  us. 
Any  attempt  on  our  part  to  go  it  alone 
would  imply  that  we  have  sufficient  man- 
power and  stifllcient  strategic  materials  of 
our  own  to  protect  our  security. 

4.  We  should  continue  our  program  ot  ex- 
tending assistance  to  friendly  nations.  Only 
with  our  active  support  can  the  collective 
strength  at  the  free  world  be  develc^ied  in 
such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  a  real  deterrent  to 
totalitarian  aggression. 

6.  We  shoxild  take  positive  steps  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  a  healthy  ex- 
change ot  goods  among  the  nations  ot  the 
world  so  that  our  friends  abroad  may  be- 
come strtmg  enough  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet.  At  the  same  time  we  should  recognize 
that  the  American  market  Is  primarily  for 
the  American  producer. 

6.  We  should  continue  our  wholehearted 
support  of  the  United  Nations  with  faith  that 
it  will  become  a  dynamic  instrument  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Nations  cannot  live  imto 
themselves  alone.  Bitter  eiq>erlence  has 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  that 
without  collective  security  there  can  be  no 
real  hope  for  peace. 

7.  We  should  do  our  best  to  demonstrate 
to  the  rest  at  the  vrorld,  by  ovir  deeds  as  well 
as  otir  words,  the  values  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  If  we  can  do  this  well,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  can  win  the  struggle  that 
is  now  going  en  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  ■ 

xn.  ooNCLUszoir 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
X  am  convinced  thov  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  free  nations  can  work  more  cloeely 
together.  We  all  want  peace  and  security. 
We  all  want  a  higher  standard  of  living.  We 
all  want  freedom  and  a  fundamental  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 

But  we  cannot  achieve  these  common  goals 
If  we  spend  our  substance  criticizing  each 
other  and  working  at  cross  purposes.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  bend  every  effort  to  recon- 
cile our  differences  and  present  a  united 
front  to  those  who  would  divide  us. 

I  must  confess  that  on  occasion  I  have 
been  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  free 
nations  to  cooperate  fully  on  cotain  great 
International  projects  of  vital  importance  to 
UB  all.  I  have  been  disappointed  that  we 
have  been  imable  to  forge  a  common  policy 
that  will  meet  the  serioiu  threata  to  our 
survival  that  we  face  in  the  Far  East.  I 
haye  been  disai^x)inted,  too,  at  the  slowness 
of  our  friends  in  Europe  to  unite  their 
strength  in  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity. 

But  we  must  take  these  disappointments 
in  our  stride.  We  cannot  attain  the  \mity 
we  seek  if  we  succumb  to  disappolntmenta 
and  de^jair. 

I  am  confident  that  American  statesman- 
ship imder  the  leadorshlp  of  our  President — 
guided  by  the  fundamental  principles  I  have 
outlined  above— can  rise  above  these  obsta- 
cles and  bring  about  the  unity  and  team- 
work we  must  have  If  the  tree  nations  are 
to  survivsw 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSnELD 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1953 

lir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I 
aslr  uzumimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  in  the  ^pendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Reds  Have  Master 
Plan  for  Biiddle  America."  written  by 
Edward  Tomlinson  and  published  in  the 
.Washington  EtaUly  News  of  May  25. 1953. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  brings  specifically  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  not  only  the  danger  of  Communist 
infiltration  in  Guatemala  and  its  impact 
on  American  business  there,  but  also  its 
effect  in  all  Central  American  countries, 
and.  most  important,  its  possible  effect 
on  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooio, 
as  follows: 

Sfubbxd  rr  Oain  nr  Gttatsicala.  Rbis  Hats 

llASXB  Plah  roB  BUddlb  AitaucA 

(By  Edward  Tbmliiuon) 

San  Pb)«o,  Honottsas,  May  25. — A  6-week, 
first  bjuid  survey  of  conditions  in  countries 
Irom  Guatemala  to  Panama  has  clearly  re- 
vealed tliat  the  Communists  have  a  master 
plan  for  this  section  of  Middle  America. 
Having  tasted  victory  In  Guatemala,  where 
they  have  become  a  powerful  subversive 
force  in  labor  unions  and  the  Government. 
they  are  now  snlfllng  bigger  game  through- 
out the  area. 

The  Beds  are  still  a  minority  in  all  the 
eoimtrles.  Where  the  masses  of  the  people 
•re  Illiterate,  or  comparatively  Inexperi- 
enced In  self-government.  Communist  tech- 
zxlques  and  methods  work  very  successfully. 

Nationalism  Is  their  most  effective  weapon. 

First,  they  Infiltrate  key  organizations, 
maneuver  their  puppets  Into  positions  of 
Influence  in  labor  unions,  liberal  as  well  as 
leftist  political  parties,  newspapers  and 
other  agencies  of  public  opinion,  then  pull 
the  strings  from  behind. 

When  these  chosen  mouthpieces  begin 
parroting  plans  and  promises  to  nationalise 
and  distribute  large  landholdlngs,  drive  out 
"foreign  exploiters"  and  throttle  "Yankee 
Imperialists,'*  It  is  not  easy  for  even  conser- 
vative officials  and  governments  to  counter- 
act  ft.  If  they  want  to  stay  in  office. 

Unfortimately  in  Guatemala  they  found 
the  leaders  already  embarked  on  a  similar 
program.  lliCTefore  It  was  not  difficult  to 
take  over  its  direction. 

Initial  Communist  targets  are  the  Ameri- 
can-owned bxislness  firms.  The  chief  whip- 
ping boy  is  the  United  Fruit  Co..  part  of 
whose  properties  in  Guatemala  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  over. 

Of  course  they  are  not  after  the  fruit 
ecxnpany  as  such.  They  are  after  it  because 
It  is  the  largest  and  most  important  foreign 
enterprise  in  at  least  fotir  of  the  republics. 

More  Important  In  the  Cooununist  strategy 
Is  the  fact  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is 
American,  and  its  destruction  would  bring 
more  hardship  to  the  nations  In  which  it 
operates.  One  Costa  Rican  businessman 
called  the  organization  "the  visible  symbol, 
the  living  evidence  of  United  States  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  influence." 

A  rmBOL 
Wreck  the  fruit  company  and  they  wreck 
United  States   economic  influence.     Wreck 


the  largest  foreign  enterprise,  then  It  Is  easy 
to  deetioy  all  other  f crelipi  aa  well  as  native 
private  enterprlae.  After  that  the  people 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  Communist-domi- 
nated state. 

Moscow  agents  and  their  dupes  are  count- 
ing heavily  on  Washington  not  taking  any 
•teps  to  defend  this  or  any  other  private 
United  States  business  concern  in  Latin 
America  until  it  is  too  late.  We  are  very 
definitely  conunltted  to  the  policy  of  non- 
interference in  the  internal  affairs  of  our 
neighbors.  This  is  the  real  reason  for  all 
the  shouts  about  "economic  independence.** 
"Yabkee  L-nperlallsm."  and  "Yankee  Inter- 
vention." 

It  Is  a  carefully  planned  maneuver,  a 
smoke  screen,  designed  to  discourage  or  de- 
lay any  action  on  oxir  part,  until  govern- 
ments can  be  piished  into  nationalization 
and  other  extreme  or  confiscatory  measures 
against  these  enterprises. 

Then  no  future  government,  much  leas 
the  one  In  power  at  the  time.  Is  likely  to 
backtrack,  even  If  .t  finds  that  a  serious 
mistake  has  been  made  and  that  the  best 
Interest  of  the  coimtry  has  been  betrayed. 
No  Mexican  Government  whether  of  the  left 
or  right  that  tried  to  turn  the  oil  com- 
panies over  to  private  operat(»«  would  last 
for  24  hours. 

GOAL   a  CANAL  SONS 

Ultimate  goal  In  Middle  America  Is  to  crip- 
ple air  defense  by  driving  us  out  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Naturally  this  feat  will 
be  much  easier  If  they  can  first  destroy 
United  States  economic  influence  In  the  s\ir- 
roundlng  area.  The  Panama  Government's 
calling  for  a  new  canal  treaty,  or  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  present  one.  Is  grist  tot  the 
Communist  mill. 

Isthmus  extremists  are  watching  every 
move  In  the  present  dispute  between  the 
Churchill  government  and  Egypt's  Dictator 
Nagulb.  If  the  British  should  be  induced  to 
remove  their  military  forces  from  the  Suea 
Bone  and  Join  in  some  kind  of  an  interna- 
tional commission  for  the  operation  of  the 
Near  Eastern  waterway,  a  campaign  will  be- 
launched  to  compel  us  to  withdraw  o\ir  own 
forces  from  the  Isthmus  and  t\im  over  the 
canal  defense  to  Panamanians. 


Evideacet  id  Spiritnal  Awakemnf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rSNItSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Men's  Union  of 
the  Washington  (Pa.)  Presbytery,  held 
at  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  last  week,  was  a 
significant  meeting.  Dr.  Edward  L.  R. 
Elson,  pastor  of  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church  oi  Washington  City,  made 
the  principal  address,  and  vividly  de- 
scribed the  spiritual  awakening  which 
he  said  is  meeting  the  moral  crisis  of 
our  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  10  points  made  in  his 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccato,  as  follows: 

After  reviewing  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  last  half  century,  which  has  caused  re- 
ligion to  cease  being  a  chief  inspiration.  Dr. 


Bson  cited  10  evidences  indicating  a  return 
to  the  church  at  it*  Christian  power; 

They  were: 

1.  The  reappearance  of  effective  mass 
evangelism. 

a.  Appearance  on  every  American  eoUege 
and  university  campus  of  a  deep  earnestness 
and  seriousness  not  apparent  in  the  last  60 
years. 

3.  Sttidylng  In  theological  seminaries  and 
divinity  schools  a  generation  of  war-condi- 
tioned veterans  more  serloxis  In  their  com- 
mitments to  Christ. 

4.  A  spontaneoiM  awakening  cf  laymen 
which  Is  being  channeled  Into  worthwhile 
ptirposes. 

6.  The  record  sale  of  m<»«  than  a  million 
copies  i3t  the  newly  translated  Bible  before  it 
was  off  the  press,  in  addition  to  sales  of  the 
•till  popular  old  Bible. 

6.  Religious  literature,  week  after  week. 
being  among  best  sellers  as  well  as  Increase 
of  syndicated  newspaper  columns  on  religion 
from  17  to  46  in  recent  years. 

7.  The  appearance  of  vital  religious  pro- 
grams on  every  radio  and  television  station 
In  the  Nation. 

a  The  vast  church  buUdlng  programs 
across  the  Nation  which  approach  the  •7-bU- 
llon  figure. 

8.  The  unexpected  but  gratifying  and  sue- 
talned  religiovia  attendance. 

10.  The  dedication  of  the  national  leaders 
In  Government  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
church. 

Dr.  Elsun  then  mentioned  that  a  member 
of  his  congregation.  President  Dwlght  D. 
Cteenhower.  "finds  it  indispensable  to  his 
moral  conduct  to  be  in  his  pew  on  Sunday 
morning  Instead  of  eAjoyIng  hU  favorite 
sport  of  goU.** 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AiJiaAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  Hon.  Nell 
O.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Lee  Coimty  Bul- 
letin, Auburn.  Ala.,  has  served  on  the 
Alabama  State  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  since  1951.  In  a  guest  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Montgomery  Ex- 
aminer, Montgomery,  Ala.,  of  May  21. 
1953.  Mr.  Davis  has  set  out  a  sound  and 
enlightened  philosophy  regarding  parole 
and  probation  of  prisoners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRD.  I  wish  every  official  connected 
with  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  could 
read  this  splendid  editorial,  and  I  am 
sure  all  citizens  will  find  it  interesting. 
Informative,  and  rewarding. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkgou), 
as  follows: 


BtTMAW    VALVBi    AS     WXIX     AS    MONST     SaVB> 
BT    SOXTND  "PjlMOLM  STSTDf 

(SDrroa's  Norc — This  Interesting  and  la- 
formatlve  article  on  Alabama's  much  publl- 
claed  pardon  and  parole  system  was  written 
by  Neil  O.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  present 
pardon  and  parole  board.  This  is  another 
In  the  Examiner's  series  of  guest  editorials. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  Is  also  editor  of  the  Lee 
County  Bulletin  In  Auburn,  was  appointed 
to  the  board  by  Gov.  Gordon  Persons  in  1961.) 
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The  moct  oommon  mlsooneepUem  abont 
paroM  la  that  It  la  clemency,  or  an  act  of 
leniency.  Parole  U  neither.  It  dmply  la  a 
plan  of  control  and  treatment  of  a  conTlcted 
person  who  haa  served  a  part  of  hla  aentence 
and  who  haa  been  given  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  sentence  outside 
prison  under  the  continuing  guidance  and 
control  of  the  State. 

Parole  doea  not  end  or  ahorten  the  aen. 
tence.  On  the  other  hand,  In  Alabama,  It 
lengthena  the  aentence.  Thla  Is  bo  because 
a  person  granted  parole  la  not  allowed  de- 
ductions from  the  aentence  for  good  conduct. 
Rather  he  la  required  to  serve  out  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  the  sentence. 

The  present  board  of  pardons  and  paroles 
uses  as  a  guide  the  philosophy  shown  In  the 
definition  of  parole  in  the  United  States  At- 
torney General's  Survey  of  Release  Proce- 
dures.   That  definition  states  In  part: 

"Properly  conceived,  pande  contains  none 
of  the  elements  of  executive  clemency  as  in 
the  case  of  pardon.  It  haa  no  connection 
with  forgiveness,  nor  Is  It  designed  aa  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  In  the  institution. 
The  baalc  purpoae  of  parole  la.  or  ahould  be. 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  closely  or- 
dered life  within  the  prison  walls  and  the 
treedom  of  normal  conununity  living." 

As  we  conceive  It.  the  board  has  none  of 
the  functions  of  an  appellate  Judicial  body. 
Consequently,  It  doea  not  review  the  caae 
to  determine  guilt  or  Innocence  aa  doea  a 
court.  The  priaoner  is  presumed  to  be  guilty. 
and  the  board  so  recognises.  The  board  la 
Intereated  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  pri- 
soner after  he  haa  aerved  a  aulBclent  portion 
of  the  aentence  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
court. 

A  atudy  of  more  than  10.000  prisoners  who 
were  committed  to  the  Alabama  prison  sys- 
tem showed  that  00  percent  had  aentenoea 
of  5  yeara  or  leaa.  With  credit  for  good  pri- 
son conduct.  BO  out  of  every  100  of  them 
Will  be  discharged  from  prlaon  in  8  years 
and  8  months,  or  less,  even  If  there  were 
no  parole  system. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  without  parole  al- 
m.oat  all  the  prlaoners.  In  a  relatively  short 
time,  will  return  to  commimity  life.  The 
community  is  best  protected  and  the  chances 
of  the  parolee  to  make  a  good  citizen  are 
much  better,  if  he  is  brought  out  of  prison 
under  supervision  rather  than  being  released 
at  the  expiration  of  hts  sentence  without  su- 
pervision. 

Prior  to  release  the  board  cauaes  a  tttor- 
ough  Investigation  of  the  prisoner  to  be 
conducted.  When  his  file  is  completed  It 
contains  a  crlmliud  and  social  history,  class- 
ification materials  from  the  prison,  state- 
ments by  Judges  and  solicitors,  work  and  con- 
duct reports  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
Xlon,  all  of  which  have  been  verified. 

On  the  baala  of  this  information  the  board 
deddea  whether  the  priaoner  ahall  be  con- 
Bidwed  for  parole.  If  the  decision  la  to 
conalder  parole,  a  date  is  set  for  a  hearing. 
At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  a  parole  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged  by  a  field  supervisor. 
This  includea  a  aultable  place  to  live,  em- 
ployment, and  aponaorahlp. 

Following  parole,  the  offender  reporta  to 
the  parole  auperviaor  In  the  appropriate  dia- 
trlct.  The  auperviaor  acta  as  lialaon  be- 
tween the  parolee  and  cc»iun\inlty  forcea 
which  are  available  to  assist  the  parolee  In 
making  a  normsd  adjustment — the  employer, 
the  law-enforcement  officials,  church,  health 
department,  school,  civic  and  service  clubs, 
rellgloxu  and  patriotic  (M^anicationa.  and 
others. 

Should  the  parolee  fall  to  adjust  or  show 
tetKlenciea  toward  rettim  to  delinquency,  a 
report  is  made  to  the  board,  which  then  de- 
termlnea  what  action  ahoiUd  be  taken. 
Upon  aatlsfactory  evidence  of  the  violationa 
of  any  conditions  of  parole,  the  parolee  is 
declared  delinquent  and  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  and  retiim  to  priaoa  la  Issued.    A 
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tlxinnigh  Investigation  la  teade  of  (Siai^ea 
against  the  parolee  and  he  Is  given  a  hear- 
ing by  the  board,  which  then  acta  In  Ita  dla. 
cretion  either  to  relnatate  or  revoke  parole. 

The  board  often  la  aaked  whether  the  parole 
aystem  la  working.  Hie  beat  anawer  to  that 
question  la  contained  In  the  following  flg- 
urea: 

Prlaon  authorltlea  atote  that  about  61  per- 
cent of  those  prisoners  who  complete  their 
sentences  and  are  discharged  as  ex-convicts 
return  to  serve  other  sentences.  Over  the 
past  13  years  of  operation  of  the  present 
parole  system  only  18  percent  of  those  re- 
leased on  parole  have  returned  to  prlaon. 

During  the  past  State  fiscal  year  the  pres- 
ent board  dealt  with  3.187  persons  on  parole. 
Of  that  number,  127  were  returned  to  prison 
on  revoked  paroles.  Fourteen  of  the  127  were 
revoked  for  technical  reasons,  24  for  retivn 
toward  delinquency,  45  for  misdemeanor  of- 
fenses, and  44  for  felonies.  Thxis.  the  per- 
centage returned  due  to  new  felony  offenses 
was  2.01  percent. 

In  1952  paroleea  and  probationers  in  Ala- 
bama earned  better  than  97  million  which 
they  used  to  support  their  families,  pay 
taxes,  and  create  capital  wealth  for  the  State. 

Prison  authorities  estimate  that  it  requires 
about  $625  per  year  to  maintain  a  person  in 
prlaon.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  It  coat 
the  State  only  $45  to  supervise  a  parolee. 
Even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  department  of  public  welfare  con- 
tributes to  the  support  of  families  of  persons 
who  are  in  prison.  This  In  itself  coats  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  public  funds.  Of  course, 
welfare  fxmds  are  atopped  when  a  priaoner 
goea  on  parole  and  is  returned  to  his  family. 

While  a  aound  parole  and  probation  system 
saves  the  State  large  sums  of  money,  more 
imptxtant  is  the  saving  in  human  values. 

When  a  prisoner  is  released  on  parole  prac- 
tically all  the  elements  of  a  good  rehabilita- 
tive aituation — lacking  when  the  offender  re- 
twmB  home  merely  aa  an  "ex -con" — are  wait- 
ing for  him.  A  aatiafactory  parole  plan  haa 
been  arranged  in  advance  of  hla  releaae,  the 
community  haa  been  prepared  for  hla  re- 
turn, and  a  qualified  and  understanding  pa- 
role auperviaor  la  available  to  counsel  and 
advlae  with  him  aa  problema  ariae. 


The  Storj  aad  Life  of  Dr.  Marai$ 
WkitaiaB 


,  EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PURTELL 

or  OOMHBCnCOT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTHJ  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  26.1953 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enUtled  The  Story  and  Life  of  Dr.  Mar- 
cus Whitman,  written  by  Oeorgene 
Whitman  Ross,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rcooiu), 
as  follows: 

THE  SroaT  AMD  I0C  or  Da.  Maacoa  Wkxtman 

(By  Oeorgene  Whitman  Koaa.  of  Hartford, 

Oonn.) 

Dr.  Uareua  Whitman  was  bom  at  Bxish- 
Tllle,  N.  T..  Septen^jer  4.  1802.  He  married 
1836,  Marcissa,  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
f!1fiirliBT»  Prentice.  When  8  yeara  old  he  was 
aent  to  Plalnfleld.  Masa..  to  the  care  ol  hla 
parental  grandfather.  Deacon  Samuel  Whit- 
man for  education  and  training.  He  re- 
mained 10  yeara,  visiting  his  mother  at  Ruab- 
Tllle  but  once  during  that  time.    While  in 


IfaasaetaaaettB  he  began  a  eoorae  In  Latin 
under  Bev.  lioaea  Halleck.  and  after  return- 
ing to  RuahvlUe  continued  his  atxidiea  \mder 
Bev.  David  Page.  Hla  heart  waa  set  upon 
entering  the  ministry,  but  his  brothers 
oppoaeA  his  wishes  on  the  ground  that  his 
limited  means  would  compel  him  to  be  a 
charity  schcdar.  and  they  persuaded  him  to 
take  up  medicine  instead.  He  graduated  at 
Fairfield.  N.  Y.,  receiving  a  doctor's  degree  in 
1824.  He  began  the  practice  erf  medicine  in 
Canada,  but  in  4  years  returned  to  Rushville. 
it  seems  with  some  hope  of  renewing  hia 
cheriahed  plana  erf  entering  the  miniatry. 
Circumstancea  still  forbade,  and  he  settled 
down  to  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Wheeler, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  but  4  yetuv.  In  the 
Kpring  of  1835  Dr.  Whitman  accepted  a  com- 
mission as  missionary  to  the  North  American 
Indiana,  and  in  company  with  Rev.  Samuel 
Parker  made  hla  way  west  as  far  as  the  poat 
of  the  American  Pur  Co.  on  the  Green  River. 
In  the  fall  Dr.  Whitman  returned  east  to 
obtain  an  outfit  and  to  arrange  for  another 
companion.  Hla  marriage  had  been  poet- 
pcmed  while  aearching  for  another  colleague. 
By  chance  he  met  Rev.  R.  B.  H.  ^laulding. 
who,  with  his  bride,  was  on  his  way  to  a 
mission  among  the  Oaage  Indians.  He  had 
a  hasty  wedding  and  the  two  brides  started 
west  in  the  face  of  most  discouraging  re- 
p<H'ts  of  the  impossibility  of  ladles  ever  being 
able  to  cross  the  mountains.  Late  in  l£ay 
1836,  they  reached  the  Loup  Fork  of  the 
Platte.  By  June  6  they  were  at  Laramie 
and  by  September  2  were  4  mcmths  from 
the  Missoiiri  River  at  Council  Bluffs  and 
arrived  at  Walla  Walla.  The  Journey  waa 
commenced  in  an  old  wagon  which  every- 
one said  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  but 
the  irrepressible  energy  of  Dr.  Whitman  over- 
came all  obstacles  and  the  poesiblllty  of 
crossing  the  mountains  in  a  wheeled  vehicle 
was  established. 

The  Oregon  question  was  at  that  time  dis- 
turbing relations  between  England  and 
America.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
In  possession  and  were  imwilling  to  give  up 
their  lands  and  used  every  means  to  pre- 
vent a  knowledge  of  the  country  from  be- 
ing ascertained.  The  whole  queatlon  final- 
ly turned  on  the  possibility  of  a  wagon  be- 
ing able  to  crosa  the  moimtalns,  a  point  al- 
ready proved  by  Dr.  Whitman.  The  indis- 
creet conversation  of  the  Engllfh  at  Walla 
Walla  betrayed  their  plans  to  hold  the  coun- 
try at  all  hazards,  but  Dr.  Whitman  was  de- 
termined to  defeat  their  plans.  In  October 
1842,  he  suddenly  decided  to  brave  the  perils 
of  a  winter  passage  over  the  mountains  and 
managed  to  reach  WaahingtOQ.  D.  C,  before 
Congress  adjourned.  Twenty-four  houra 
after  he  heard  the  ardent  exclamation: 
*^urrah  for  Oregon  I  America  la  too  late  I 
We  have  the  country!"  he  started  for  Waah- 
Ington.  Space  forbids  a  narrative  of  the  ex- 
poaurea  he  endured.  Twice  the  party  nearly 
perished  in  snowstorms,  and  nothing  but  Dr. 
Whitman's  coiuage  enabled  them  to  ac- 
complish their  Journey.  March  3,  1843,  5 
months  after  leaving  his  mission  home  he 
reached  Waahington,  only  to  find  that  the 
Aahburton  Treaty  had  passed  the  Senate,  but 
fortunately  no  mention  had  been  made  of 
Oregon.  The  aturdy  pioneer  presented  to 
Daniel  Webater,  then  Secretary  of  State,  his 
story  only  to  be  bluflly  Informed  that  he  was 
about  to  exchange  Oregon  for  some  fishery 
rights  in  Newfoundland.  As  a  last  hope  Dr. 
Whitman  decided  to  call  on  President  Tyler. 
After  hearing  him  through,  the  President 
said:  "Your  froeen  limbs  and  leather 
breeches  attest  your  sincerity.  Can  you  take 
emigranta  across  the  mountalna  in  wagons?" 
"Give  me  6  montha  and  I  will  take  a  thou- 
sand emigrants  across,"  waa  Whitman's  re- 
ply. "Well."  aald  the  President,  "if  you  take 
them  acroaa.  the  treaty  shall  not  be  rati- 
fied." With  much  effort  the  band  of  emi- 
granta was  raised,  and  though  they  were  met 
by  a  delegation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, who  declared  that  U  waa  impo— IMe 
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to  eroM  th«  moontalni.  A&d  wftre  almost  p«r« 
0uade<l  to  abandon  their  wagons,  before  the 
allotted  time  expired  Whltnum  mioeeeded  In 
hU  imdertaklng.  The  party  had  gathered 
on  the  IClMOun  at  Westford.  June  of  1843. 
and  on  the  15th  were  at  Tort  Hall,  and  Sep- 
tember 10  arrived  at  Walla  Walla. 

The  anger  of  the  Hudscm'B  Bay  Co.  knew 
no  bounds.  They  had  anticipated  no  dllB- 
culty  In  retaining  a  country  about  which 
■o  little  waa  known,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment was  all  the  greater.  The  Catholic 
'mlssionariea.  too,  had  marked  the  settle- 
ment for  their  own  tmd  resented  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  missionaries.  The 
country  having  been  gained.  Dr.  Whitman 
again  turned  himself  to  the  task  for  which 
he  had  originally  come.  But  little  Is  known 
of  his  life  for  the  next  4  years,  except  as 
shown  in  the  reports  to  the  American  board. 
The  Indians,  imdoubtedly  instigated  by  both 
the  clergy  and  the  company's  agents,  were 
not  friendly,  and  this  feeling  at  length 
broke  out.  On  November  29,  1847.  Dr.  Whit- 
man and  his  wife  and  seven  others  of  the 
mission  were  cruelly  massacred  and  their 
home  destroyed.  His  work,  however,  had 
been  accomplished  and  the  foul  deed  only 
recoiled  upon  the  instigators.  They  quickly 
•aw  their  mistake,  and  sought  to  throw 
the  entire  blame  upon  the  Indians.  His- 
tory, however,  has  held  them  blameless. 
An  appropriate  memorial  to  the  noble  mis- 
sionary has  been  created  In  the  establish- 
ment <a  Whitman  College,  which  was  char- 
tered in  1869  and  is  located  at  Walla  Walla. 

Whitman  College  bears  a  name  In  his- 
tory, which  will  grow  in  baaor  and  im- 
portance as  the  great  States  he  saved  to 
the  Union  will  grow  Into  the  grandexxr  they 
naturally  assume.  There  Is  not  a  clearer 
page  <a  history  in  all  the  boc^cs  than  Dr. 
Whitman,  who  \inda-  the  guidance  of  provi- 
dence saved  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
tcm.  and  Idaho  to  the  Union.  The  State  of 
Washington  has  done  well  to  name  a  great 
eounty  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  was  a  direct  de- 
■eendant  oC  John  Whitman  of  Weymouth 
who  eame  from  England  in  the  good  ship 
Con/ldene*  In  December  ot  1888. 


TW  Prtsideat'*  Power  m  Foniga  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  UJkBAMA 

m  THB  SKNATS  OF  THS  UNTTKD  ETTATES 
Tuesday,  May  28. 1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan 
imouB  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccou)  an  article  en 
titled  "President's  Power  in  Foreign 
FoUcy,"  written  by  Carroll  KUpatrick. 
associate  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  24.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

FMBuuawT'a  Powaa  nr  FoasMut  Poucr 
(By  OsrroU  KUpatrick) 

Sren  if  the  Constitution  had  not  made 
the  President  the  principal  oOcer  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  practice  has 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  none  other  to 
whom  such  a  responsibility  can  be  entrusted. 
The  President  is  the  one  cdBclal  exposed  to 
the  problems  of  foreign  affairs  in  all  their 
aapects  and  as  they  ln4>inge  upon  domestic 
policy.  When  he  does  not  properly  or  effec- 
tively exercise  his  leadership  in  this  field,  a 
vacuum  develops  and  conflicting  elements 
to  All  the  v(Ad. 


The  complaint  ot  former  Prima  Minister 
Caement  Attlee  that  in  the  United  States 
**lt  is  sometimes  hard  to  find  where  effectlTS 
power  lies"  and  that  the  Constltuticm  "was 
framed  for  an  Isolatiooist  state"  has  been 
voiced  by  more  than  one  American  Presi- 
dent. But  the  Constitution  is  not  so  much 
at  fault  as  the  manner  of  its  interpretation 
and  the  fact  that  Congress  has  steadUy  en- 
croached upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  by  its  acts,  rather  than  the 
Constitution  by  its  limitations,  hss  been  the 
chief  delimiting  agent  of  the  power  of  the 
President  to  direct  foreign  ptdicy. 

The  Constitution  clearly  clothes  the  Presi- 
dent with  primary  authority  in  this  field.  It 
specifically  gives  him  broad  and  unchallenged 
powers.  Where  a  treaty  or  legislation  Is  re- 
quired he  must,  of  course,  have  congressional 
approval,  but  his  specified  and  Inherent  pow- 
ers in  foreign  matters  are  not  so  limited  as 
Mr.  Attlee's  complaint  suggests.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  tell  the  President  how  he 
shall  exercise  the  powers  granted.  But  a 
strong  and  imaginative  President  will  quickly 
see  that  he  must  take  the  initiative  and 
carry  Congress  with  him. 

Our  abler  Presidents  have  exercised 
strong  leadership  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  foreign  policy.  Washington 
was  the  first  ot  these.  In  1793.  be  took  it 
upon  himself  to  issue  the  Proclamation  c€ 
Neutrality  designed  to  keep  the  young  Re- 
public out  of  the  war  between  Prance  and 
Great  Britain.  J^erson  exercised  the  vast 
powers  of  the  President  in  foreign  affairs 
when  he  negotiated  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  open-door  policy, 
Wilspn's  14  points.  Roosevelt's  good-neigh- 
bor policy,  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  are 
landmarks  in  the  exorcise  of  executive  au- 
thority in  foreign  affairs. 

The  difflcultles  have  arisen  when  Congress 
has  attempted  to  usurp  or  to  subvert  the 
President's  authority.  Of  course,  «ie  Presi- 
dent is  bound  by  public  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Congress  or  elsewhere,  but  he 
is  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  people  for 
the  conduct  o<  foreign  policy.  It  is  right. 
certainly,  for  Congress  to  exercise  a  restrain- 
ing Influence  if  it  believes  that  restraint  is 
In  order,  but  few  students  of  our  constitu- 
tional development,  including  Mr.  Attlee. 
would  deny  that  the  temptation  of  Con- 
gress h0B  been  to  encroach  upon  the  author- 
ity at  the  President  far  beyond  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Foxmding  Fathers. 

While  congress  has  been  able  to  impose 
limitations  on  the  President's  authority  In 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  the  President's 
capacity  to  Impose  lintitatloBS  on  the  aU'^ 
thorlty  of  Congress  has  been  constricted. 
chiefly  because  Congress  has  been  able  to 
outgrow  the  separate  and  coordinate  si^iere 
set  for  it  by  the  Constitution.  As  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said  long  before  he  became  Pres- 
ident, "whereas  Congress  at  first  overshad- 
owed neither  President  nor  Federal  judici- 
ary, it  now  on  occasion  rules  both  with  easy 
mastery  and  with  a  high  hand." 

If  Ckmgnm  were  content  to  exercise  its 
coordinate  functions,  there  could  be  no  com- 
plaint. It  has  Important  responslbilitlea. 
Tet  the  direction  and  guiding  spirit  In  for- 
eign pc^lcy  can  come  only  from  the  President. 
He  Is  the  one  ofllcer  fully  Informed  on  all 
questions  of  security  and  of  International 
concern.  How,  for  example.  Is  it  possible  for 
a  Congress  of  disparate  elements  to  initiate 
and  to  define  a  policy  with  respect  to  India? 

The  pressure  does  not  exist  outside  tlie 
White  House  which  can  focus  the  attentlcm 
of  Congress  on  Indian  relations.  While  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  rule.  It  lacks  cohe- 
sion and  initiative  in  the  foreign  field.  The 
pressures  on  the  President  do  compel  him  to 
relate  policy  toward  India  with  the  national 
intoests.  His  task  is  to  represent  the  whole 
covmtry  in  its  relations  with  the  world.  His 
success  iB  measured  in  large  part  by  the  skill 
with  which  he  carries  out  this  task. 

The  burden  is  the  President's  to  find  a  way 
to  assert  2^  leader8lilj»  and  to  exercise  prop-  ^ 


erly  the  powers  which  are  in  his  hands.  If  ha 
falters.  Congress  is  certain  to  step  into  the 
breach  with  a  hundred  discordant  voices. 
Then  we  shaU  have  congressional  govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 
sure  loss  of  this  country's  position  as  ieadar 
ot  the  free  world. 


AdMBulrmtioB  Policy  To  Extend  the 
Rocvrocal  Trade  AgreeMeato  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  MSW  T< 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OT  RBPRBSSNTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1953 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent analysis  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  the  appended  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday,  May  23,  1953: 
TaAonfo  Wnm  Odb  Fubtoo 

"me  report  that  Oongrees  is  unlikely  to  do 
anything  at  aU  at  thU  session  about  either 
the  customs-simplification  bill  or  the  re- 
pealer of  the  Buy  American  Act  shotUd  not 
be  taken  lying  down  by  the  administration. 
If  there  is  a  disposition  to  exercise  leadarship 
in  the  vitally  important  field  of  foreign  trade, 
and  President  Eisenhower  already  has  proved 
his  readiness  to  do  so  In  the  r^ated  fields  ot 
taxation  and  flnanoe.  now  Is  the  tlOfS  to 
show  it. 

There  are  three  major  items  that  Congress 
should  act  upon  if  there  is  reaUy  any  asrl- 
ous  intention  to  help  our  allies  ovemas 
make  progress  toward  paying  their  own  way 
in  defense  of  the  free  world.  The  first,  and 
most  important  for  its  symbolic  if  not  for  Its 
economic  slgniflcance.  Is  renewal  of  the 
Beoiprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which  te- 
pires  next  month.  .We  cannot  jvetend  that 
mere  extension  of  this  law  will  make  a  great 
deal  ot  diflference  in  the  volume  of  foreign 
trade  dxiring  the  next  year.  One  reason  is 
that  Secretary  Dulles  has  asserted  that  no 
new  major  agreements  will  be  nsgotlated  dar- 
ing that  period.  However,  either  the  failure 
of  Congrees  to  continue  the  law  or.  and  this 
is  the  real  and  present  danger,  action  of  Con- 
gress to  weaken  it  materially  would  be  an  un- 
mlstakaUe  sign  to  Europe  that  the  United 
States  would  rather  keep  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  the  d<^  than  enoourige  a  healthy 
condition  ot  competitive  internatlcmal  com- 
merce. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  are  working 
hard  for  passage  of  the  Slmpemi  bill,  which 
would  have  the  psychological  and.  to  soma 
degree,  the  practical  effect  of  setting  this 
country's  tariff  policies  back  by  ao  years,  mn 
recklessly  playing  with  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability  ta  the  democratic  alliance  In 
order  to  satisfy  a  handful  ot  special-intereak 
groups  at  home.  It  is  up  to  the  administra- 
tion to  exercise  every  possible  effort  to  get 
throtigh.  as  an  absolutely  minimum  goal,  an 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  as  la. 

The  second  piece  of  critical  legislation  la 
this  sphere  is  the  customs  stani^iflcation  bW. 
The  intent  of  this  measure  is  to  bring  som* 
order  and  scxne  logic  to  the  procedxires  under 
which  importers  of  foreign  goods  to  this 
country  have  to  operate.  One  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  trade  with  the  United  Btotes. 
aside  from  tariffs  and  quotas,  has  long  been 
the  red  tape  and  complex  system  of  regula- 
tions which  to  some  extent  were  doubtless 
designed  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  im- 
portation more  difficult.  A  bill  to  simplify 
ciistoms  procedures  was  actually  passed  by 
the  House  last  year  but  died  in  the  Senate. 
A  new  bill,  modified  but  still  far  better  than 
nothing,  was  recently  Introduced;  but  sched- 
uled hearings  have  been  postp(»ed  indefi- 
nitely.   It  deserr—  mucli  closer  and  more 
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favorable  attention  than  It  now  aeems  likely 
to  get. 

The  third  measure  in  this  group  Is  the  bill 
to  repeal  the  Buy  American  Act.  This'  law 
was  first  adopted  »»  a  rider  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill  20  years  ago,  and  has  remained  to 
plague  American  trade  relations  with  friend- 
ly countries.  Broadly  speaking,  it  requires 
the  Ooremment  to  purchase  only  American- 
made  products  except  when  their  cost  Is 
unreasonable.  Latest  example  of  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  this  law  was  our  rejection 
of  a  low  British  bid  on  equipment  for  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam.  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. It  looks  as  though  Congress  isn't  going 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  repealer  at  this  ses- 
sion, even  though  the  Buy  American  Act  Is 
both  Inflationary  and  protectionist. 

In  addition  to  the  argument  that  a  liberal 
trade  policy  Is  to  oxir  ecotu>mic  and  political 
self-interest,  we  ought  to  reflect  that  we  are 
In  a  poor  position  to  Insist  that  our  allies 
cut  ott  all  their  commerce  with  the  countries 
beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  If  we  show  ourselves 
persistently  unwilling  to  open  our  own  trad- 
ing door  even  a  crack  wider. 


Few  Americans  Know  Lnxnry  of  Tkeir 
Lucky  Dependent,  Try^re  lit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Amer- 
icans can  hope  to  enjoy  a  pension  of 
$10,000  a  jrear  for  life  or  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  $385,000.  mostly  tax-free,  for 
?  years  In  the  manner  of  Trygve  Lie.  for- 
mer Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Tet.  these  same  Americans,  who  can 
never  hope  for  such  luxury,  have  paid 
more  than  35  ];>ercent  of  the  $385,000  and 
will  pay  the  same  proportion  or  more 
of  Lie's  $10,000-pcr-year  tax-free  pen- 
sion, because  35  percent  is  this  Nation's 
approximate  share  of  all  United  Nations 
expense,  compared  with  12  percent  for 
Russia. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  de- 
scribes Lifr's  gold  mine: 

T1lT71fAN'S   BmOLAMB  WCRC  PDCBS 

Trygve  Lie,  who  collected  a  total  of  t385,- 
000  in  pay  and  perquisites  during  his  7  years 
as  secretary  general  of  the  United  Nations, 
much  of  which  was  tax  free,  has  been  granted 
terminal  leave  pay  of  120.000  and  a  lifetime 
pension  of  910,000  a  year  by  his  generous 
associates  of  the  top  global  bureaucracy. 
The  pension  Is  tax  exempt  as  long  as  he  lives. 

This  Is  the  fattest  reward  that  anybody 
has  come  Into  for  a  long  time  for  a  trifling 
bit  of  work,  and  we  put  it  up  to  our  readers 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  retire  on 
a  $10,000  tax-free  pension  for  life  after  a 
mere  7  years  of  toil.  We  trust  that  they 
will  not  break  their  necks  attempting  to 
signify  aye. 

In  large  part  Ur.  Lie's  social  security  is 
provided  by  those  long  suffering  chumps,  the 
American  taxpayers,  among  whom  we  num- 
ber ourselves,  although  they  have  had  noth- 
ing to  say  about  this  remarkably  handsome 
dispensation.  U.  N.  has  no  revenues  of  its 
own,  but  exists  on  handouts  from  the  mem- 
ber government,  with  Uncle  Patsy,  as  usual, 
elected  to  pay  the  lion's  share. 

It  is  a  testimonial  to  what  Is  often  called 
the  "democratic"  nattire  at  this  global  out^ 


fit  that  Mr.  Lie  was  taken  care  of  for  life  In 
a  private  board  meeting  confined  to  himself 
and  three  other  persons,  which  may  have 
been  held  In  the  seclusion  of  some  broom 
closet  at  U.  N.  headqiiarters.  The  pension 
was  approved  by  his  successor.  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold.  of  Sweden;  by  Lester  Pears<xi.  of 
Canada,  President  of  the  General  Assembly: 
and  by  Carlos  Romulo,  of  the  Philippines, 
chaimum  of  the  assembly's  administrative 
and  Budgetary  Committee.  These  gentle- 
men may  not  be  entirely  disinterested,  as 
there  is  always  the  iTirklng  possibility  of 
futtire  pensions  for  themselves. 

There  was  a  great  outcry  a  few  months  ago 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  departing 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  leaders  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  had  been  handed  ample 
terminal  leave  payments  upon  quitting  office. 
Some  215  of  them  grabbed  more  than  $700,000 
on  the  contention  that  these  payments  rep- 
resented unused  annual  leave,  but  none  of 
them  approached  Lie's  pickings.  The  cock- 
eyed moral  is  that,  if  to  be  a  bureaucrat  Is 
good,  to  be  an  international  bureaucrat  is 
better.  U.  N.  may  not  have  been  of  any  use 
to  anybody  else,  but  it  has  certainly  been  a 
gold  mine  to  Trygve. 


Stadent  Exckanf  e  Between  In£a  and  tibe 
U.S.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.   .   OF     " 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AIKAKSA8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Ttiesdav,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  ex- 
cellent address  delivered  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Ambassador  from  India  Mr.  G. 
L.  Mehta.  at  Syracuse  University,  on 
April  11,  1953. 

His  address  Is  further  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  exchange-of -persons 
program.  I  hope  Members  of  this  body 
will  read  it.  I  may  add  that  it  is  a 
thorough  and  extremely  well-prepared 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8TX7DXMT  BXCHANOC  BETWKEM    INDU  AMD  THS 

U.  8.  A. 

(Address  by  Bis  Excellency,  the  Ambassador 

of  India.  Mr.  O.  L  Mehta) 

Scientific  Inventions  have  annihilated  dis- 
tance, and  as  Professor  Laski  used  to  say, 
have  made  the  world  a  neighborhood.  It  has 
therefore  become  vital  to  understand  the  dif- 
ferent peoples  and  cultures  of  the  world,  if 
peace  is  to  be  preserved.  President  Elsen- 
hower put  this  point  forcefully  when  he  re- 
marked some  time  ago:  "Because  of  failures 
In  human  relationships,  my  generation  has 
suffered  throiigh  two  world  wars.  The  threat 
of  another  will  not  be  removed  until  the  peo- 
ples ca  the  world  come  to  know  each  other 
better,  untU  they  understand  each  other's 
problems  and  needs  and  hopes.  Exchange- 
of -persons  programs  can  contribute  Immeas- 
xinibly  to  such  understanding." 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  clearly 
recognises  that,  if  succeeding  generations  are 
to  be  saved  from  the  scotirge  of  war,  our 
faith  In  the  fundamental  human  rights  of 
men  and  women,  and  of  nations,  large  and 
smaU,  has  to  be  established.  This  can  only  be 
done  if  we  practice  tolerance,  and  live  to- 
gether in  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors.   Apart  from  the  poUUcal  work  of 


the  United  Nations,  the  varlotis  international 
agencies  which  it  has  created  are  designed 
to  promote  economic  and  social  advancement 
of  aU  peoples,  and  to  liquidate  ignorance  and 
Illiteracy.  UNESCO  in  particular  rests  on 
the  belief  that  international  understanding 
and  solidarity  can  be  advanced  If  people  of 
different  national  and  cultural  backgrounds 
are  brought  together  for  common  programs 
of  work  and  study. 

As  befits  its  position  in  the  world  today, 
this  country  has  taken  an  outstanding  part 
in  promoting  international  understanding, 
by  means  of  educational  exchanges.  Here, 
private  organizations  and  foundations  car- 
ried on  this  work  long  before  1912  when  the 
United  States  Government  showed  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  by  utilizing  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity monesrs  from  China  for  the  train- 
lug  of  Chinese  Nationals  in  the  United 
States.  In  1936,  however,  the  first  organized 
{Htigram  of  this  nature  was  initiated  by  the 
United  States  Ctovemment  under  the  good 
neighbcMT  policy  with  the  other  American 
republics.  The  Buenos  Aires  Cultural  Con- 
vention provided  for  the  multilateral  ex- 
change of  students  and  teachers,  while  tech- 
nical experts  were  sent  out  from  and  inserv- 
ice  trainees  were  brought  into  the  United 
States  for  advanced  Instruction  in  their  fields 
of  specialization  in  appropriate  government 
agencies. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Government  of  this  country  passed 
two  important  legislative  measures  which 
together,  have  been  called  the  Magna  Charta 
of  International,  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  program.  The  Fulbrlght  Act  en- 
visages the  largest  international  exchange  of 
persons  which  any  nation  has  undertaken 
so  far.  Funds  under  this  act  are  provided 
by  variotis  nations  who  bo\ight  the  surplus 
war  materials  which  America  had  stocki^ed 
in  different  parts  of  tlie  world.  Under  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act.  maintenance  in  dollars  is 
provided  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  a 
number  ot  scholars  whose  passages  are  paid 
for  from  the  Fulbrlght  funds.  These  two 
acts  extend  to  the  countries  of  Eiux>pe, 
Africa,  and  Asia  the  same  kind  of  educational 
program  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
American  Republics  for  a  long  time. 

Subsequently,  these  programs  were  en- 
larged and  strengthened  by  appropriation  of 
funds  tinder  the  point  4  schemes. 

To  c(^}e  with  this  problem,  a  new  agency 
called  the  Division  of  International  Ex- 
change of  Persons  has  been  created  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  State.  This 
Division  acts  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  at  New 
York  with  reference  to  students,  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  with  ref» 
erence  to  secondary  school  teachers,  and  with 
the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils  with  reference  to  professors  and 
lecturers.  The  Division  and  its  three  co- 
operating agencies,  both  send  to  India  and 
bring  from  India  annxially,  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  several  months  to  a  year,  students, 
teachers,  professors,  and  leaders.  The  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration,  in  con- 
Jiinction  with  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Labor,  and  In- 
terior, and  the  Federal  Security  Agency  bring 
annually  a  large  number  of  trainees  In  such 
fields  as  public  health,  government  admlnia- 
tration.  civil  aviation,  engineering,  etc. 

For  a  considerable  time  now,  the  United 
States  have  been  the  venue  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  feUowships  and  other  awards  granted 
by  the  U.  N.  and  its  specialized  agencies  such 
as  the  Technical  Assistance  Administration, 
the  UNESCO,  the  UNIC^.  the  WHO,  and 
the  ILO.  The  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  also  has  a 
training  program  for  qualified  persons  from 
the  member  states.  Without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies, this  part  of  the  program  involving  the 
specialized  training  of  our  countrymen  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  carried  out. 
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Between  the  Ck>T«rmn«nt  «ad  prlv»t«^tl- 
teoB,  there  ttmaOM  m  group  ot  prlT»t«  orgaa- 
isatlons.    both    rellgloxis   and   noorellgioua. 
which    have    had    an    honorable    ahare   In 
arranging  for  an  exchange  of  peraona  be- 
tween thU  country  and  India.    While  the 
•cope  of  this  program,  with  a  few  exceptloua. 
Is  not  large,  the  work  which  these  groups 
bave  done  is  distinguished,  and  deserres  to 
be  gratefully  remembered.    The  Watumull 
F^randatlon  of  Los  Angeles,  which  has  now 
transferred  Its  resources  to  a  scheme  of  popu- 
lation control  In  India,  used  to  offer  annual- 
ly  a   number   of   scholarships   and   special 
grants  to  Indian  students  for  study  In  this 
country,  and  also  arranged  to  send  a  few 
distinguished     Americans     to     India.    The 
Rockefeller    Foundation,    especially    In    Its 
Division  of  PuWlc  Health,  has  been  inviting 
Indian  doctors  to  do  speciallaed  work  in  this 
coimtry.    The    Institute    of    International 
Sducation  has  sponsored  our  artists  under 
their  International   Arts  Program   and   the 
American  Institute  ot  Pacific  Relations  has 
helped  to  send  several  American  students  to 
India.    It  has  also  encouraged  the  visits  of 
the  members  of  the  Indian  Council  of  World 
Affairs,  and  it  organized  in  1949  and  1980, 
two  Important  conferences  in  India.    Last 
year,  the  Ptard  Foundation  allocated  a  sum  ot 
nearly  95  million  for  establishing  15  pilot 
community  development  projects  In  India 
and  for  eooducting  a  program  of  training 
for  village  extension  workers  to  staff  these 
projects.    It  is, also  sending  extension  lead- 
ers to  the  United  States  and  Japan  to  study 
for  short  periods  techniques  of  their  work. 
Furthermore,    it    is    strengthening    the    ex- 
tension departments  of  six  selected  agricul- 
tural coUeges  in  India.     The  Southeast  Asia 
Study  Center  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
Tanla,   the   Haaen   Foundation,   the   Rotary 
Foundation    of    Rotary    International,    the 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  the 
Wenner-Oren  Foundation  and  a  number  of 
other  small  organiaations  have  also  taken 
part  In  cultxiral  exchanges.    Finally,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  varloxxs  mlssion- 
.ary  bodies  in  this  country  who  have  had  a 
deep  interest  In  India  for  a  long  time,  and 
whd  are  now  sponsoring  a  large  number  of 
students  for  religious  aiul  other  studies  In 
this  country.    Perhaps,  the  biggest  program 
Is  that  of  the  Methodists  under  their  Cru- 
sade Schcdarshlp  Fund,   while   the   Presby- 
terian and  the  Congregational  churches  fall 
just  behind  them  in  the  scope  of  their  activ- 
ities. 

Although  Industries  have  perhaps  not 
been  as  enterprising  in  this  respect  as  they 
might  have  been,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Allls  Chalmers  Co..  the  Worthlng- 
ton  Pump  tt  Machinery  Co.,  the  Intema- 
ticxial  Harvester  Co.,  Westinghouse  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  have  had  a  number  of  Indian 
trainees  In  their  training  programs  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  R.  G.  LeToximeau  Co. 
sponsored  a  mobile-training  school  in  India, 
and  gave  on-the-spot  training  to  about  60 
qualified  Individuals. 

Governments  and  charitable  organizations 
are  important  in  their  own  way,  but  the 
bonds  of  understanding  which  are  created 
by  contacts  between  the  citizens  of  one 
country  and  another  on  a  piirely  human 
basis  are  more  binding  and  perhapM  men's 
lasting  in  their  benefits  than  anything  that 
smacks  of  convention  and  formality  in- 
evitable In  official  relationship.  I  should 
like  to  mention  that  American  students  have 
done  a  pioneering  Job  in  this  direction. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  sterling  was  de- 
valued, and  our  chronic  dollar  shortage  be- 
came even  more  acute,  the  universities  of 
this  country  came  fcu'ward  with  offers  of 
tulticm  scholarships  to  foreign  nationals  and 
the  students  volunteered  to  give  board  and 
lodging  to  such  of  them  as  could  not  affcnrd 
to  come  to  this  country  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. It  has  been  said  that  a  tuition  schtd- 
arshlp  without  provision  toe  malntenuice 
la  like  butter  without  bread.    The  student 
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orgaalzal  Ions  In  this  country  cSeerfxilly  sup- 
pUed  the  bread.  At  the  mom  ant,  there  are 
115  fraUmlties  and  38  s<woritles  which  give 
board  ac  il  lodging  to  fcM-eign  students,  and 
some  oflsr  cash  allowances  as  well.  The 
student  i  ratemlties  and  sororities  are  there- 
fore the  argest  private  donors  in  the  United 
States.  ,      ^^. 

Latterly,  a  number  of  colleges  In  this 
country  lave  got  interested  in  adopting  sis- 
ter instl  uUons  abroad  to  whom  they  send 
gtfU  of  books.  Journals,  periodicals,  and 
even  doiatlons  for  student  projects.  As 
an  illusi  ration.  I  might  quote  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women  at  Pittsburgh. 
which  list  year  raised  over  $3,000  for  a 
girls'  college  in  Delhi,  and  is  planning  to 
do  the  sune  this  year,  and  the  relationship 
through  Ideation  which  has  been  established 
between  the  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Alla- 
habad. 

The  la  «et  example  of  this  kind  of  culttoral 
cooperaton,  at  the  student  level,  is  the 
Inltiatio)!  of  India  Projects  at  some  Im- 
portant lUnerlcan  universities.  The  project 
India  at  the  University  of  California,  the 
seminar  of  the  San  Francisco  State  College 
which  w  tnt  to  India  in  the  svunmer  of  1951. 
and  youi  own  plans  to  visit  my  country,  have 
set  a  ne\ '  and  fruitful  method  of  student  co- 
operation which  is  bound  to  produce  far- 
reaching  resvUU.  I  am  happy  to  find  that 
the  summer  project  of  the  MIT,  which 
brought  Indian  students  to  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  f<ir  the  months  of  July  and  Augxist 
will  noir  have  definite  counterparts,  such 
as  your  project,  which  will  take  American 
student!  to  India  in  our  somewhat  severer 
summer 

The  a  ivantages  of  this  personal  approach 
are,  of  (ourse,  so  obvious  that  it  is  hardly 
necessar  jr  for  me  to  dilate  upcm  them.  There 
is  an  enormous  Interest  in  American  uni- 
versities and  students  in  India,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  Indian  students  lack  the  where- 
withal I  o  come  to  this  country.  However 
extensiVB  the  program  of  Government  or 
university  help,  all  those  who  would  like  to 
come  tc  America  would  not  be  able  to  do 
so.  Meotlng  American  students  fresh  from 
their  universities  is  the  next  best  way  in 
which  :  ndian  students  can  satisfy  their 
curloelt; '  about  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  i  merlcan  students  will  be  able  to 
study  tt  e  problems,  the  hopes  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  Indian  students  in  their  own  sur- 
rotindin  ^  and  would  be  able  to  form  a 
much  b  >tter  appreciation  of  them  than  they 
woxild  1  ave  been  able  to  do  in  their  class- 
rooms s  nd  laboratories  here. 

Visits  of  this  nature  dUpel  misconcep- 
tions created  by  Interested  propaganda. 
If  they  tare  truly  successful,  they  will  bring 
home  t^  you  the  conviction  that  there  are 
many  aad  differing  cultural  mansions  in  the 
house  o  I  God,  which  is  this  world,  and  that 
all  of  tlkem  have  advantages  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  True  education  con- 
sists in  a  growth  In  humility,  and  If  visits 
of  this  nature  help  in  shedding  false  pride, 
and  bill  id  prejudices,  they  would  have  gone 
a  long  1  ray  in  establishing  international  un- 
derstani  ling.  In  the  good  old  days  when  the 
Kngmh  nan  ruled  the  world,  his  attitude 
was  th  IS  hxunorously  expressed  by  A.  P. 
Herbert; 

nXThe  1  earth  In  Eden  did  awake 

Ai  d  Man  was  made. 
The  earliest  men  by  some  mistake 

W(  re  foreigners  all  created. 
And  in  this  fix  the  world  began 
Till  ieaven  conceived  a  noble  plan 
And  there  was  bom  an  mgllshman." 
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the  world  think  that  In  the  latter 

20th  century  the  word  "American" 

sullstltuted  for  the  word  "Englishman." 

I  have  come  to  this  country,  and 

lome  of  your  great  universities  and 

I  have  vividly  realized  that  there 

I    qualities   which   are   peculiar   to 

students,  and  which  the  rest  of 

would  do  well  to  emulate.    Briefly. 


these  TlrtuM  eould  be   described   as  your 
democratic  gift  for  informality  and  your  su- 
preme regard  for  the  dignity  of  Ubour.    I 
am  sure  students  in  India  would  do  well  to 
copy  you  in  these  respecU.     By  your  manner 
of  living,  and  your  approach  to  various  prob- 
lems you  can  show  to  them  Democracy  as  a 
patern  of  social  action.    Finally,  we  must 
realize  that  some  of  the  greatest  work  in 
the  world  has  been  done  by  individuals  who 
were  attracted  to  the  problems  that  existed 
in  the  various  countries  when  they  came 
face  to  face  with  them.    The  work  which 
has  been  done  to  overcome  illiteracy  in  India, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by 
Frank  Laubach,  or  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  controlling  disease  In  Africa  by  Al- 
bert   Schweitzer    are    such    as    perhaps    no 
agencies  or  commissions  would  have  brought 
about.    A  personal   approach,   such   as  the 
one  you  are  planning,  has  little  scope  for 
cynicism  which  Is  often  the  bane  of  heavy- 
headed   organizations.    So   far   as   India   is 
concerned,   although  our   student   contacts 
with  this  country  were  not  many  before  1946. 
ii^  that  year,  the  government  inaugurated  a 
program  of  training  technicians  for  the  many 
post-war   schemes   which   were   planned   at 
that  time.    In  December  1946,  there  reached 
this  country,  a  group  of  180  government- 
sponsored  scholars  whose  nimiber  swelled  to 
761  by  October  1947.    This  was  the  peak  year 
for  owr  government  scholars,  for  as  they  com- 
pleted  their   work,  they  started   returning 
to  India  and  their  numbers  declined,  partly 
because  of  the  dollar  shortage  which  had 
then  overtaken  lis,  and  partly  becaiise  out 
schemes   of   industrialization   did   not   ma- 
terialize because  of  the  many  poet-independ- 
ence   difficulties    which    overwhelmed    us. 
Now,  however,  although  the  number  of  gov- 
emment-spons<»«d  scholars  tn  this  coimtry 
Is  a  little  less  than  100,  the  total  number  of 
Indian  students  stands  at  1,663,  and  Is  by 
far  the  largest  we  have  ever  had  here.    The 
number  \a  a  reflection  both  of  the  interest 
which  Indian  students  have  In  studying  in 
this  country,  and  the  generous  financial  as- 
sistance, especially  in  the  shape  of  tuition 
scholarships,  which  they  are  able  to  secure 
from  the  intemationslly  minded  American 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.    Apart  from 
Canada,  which  is  more  a  neighbor  than  a 
fcM-eign  country,  and  China,  wboee  students 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  India  contributes 
the  largest  quota  of  foreign  students  to  the 
American  campuses. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  point  out  that 
the  traffic  in  the  reverse  direction  has  not 
been  as  great  as  could  be  desired.  Since 
1961,  87  American  studento  have  gone  to 
India  under  the  Ful  bright  scheme,  less  than 
a  dozen  American  teachers  have  gone  to 
Indian  schools,  and  since  1960,  32  lecturers 
and  researchers  have  been  sent  there  by  the 
Associated  Research  Council.  So  far  as  we 
know,  between  1948  and  1963  private  organi- 
zations granted  10  fellowships  for  research 
either  at  the  pre-doctor  of  phUosophy  or 
post-doctor  of  philosophy  level  In  India.  The 
largest  single  offer  of  fellowships  was  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  which  announced  Its  in- 
tention to  send  100  Amerlcsm  students  to 
India  last  year.  What  you  are  doing,  there- 
fore, would  fill  a  great  cultural  need,  both 
In  your  country  and  in  mine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  the 
attitude  of  my  government  to  any  cultural 
project  of  this  nature  Is  one  of  extreme  cordi- 
ality. Mahatma  Gandhi  said  that  he  would 
like  the  windows  of  his  house  to  be  open 
to  all  the  cultural  winds  of  the  wcH'ld.  And 
Mr.  Nehru,  our  Prime  Minister,  observed  not 
long  ago  that  "we  march  to  the  one  world 
of  tomorrow,  where  national  cultures  will  be 
intermingled  with  the  international  culture 
of  the  human  race.  We  shall  therefore  seek 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  comradeship 
and  friendship  wherever  we  can  flnd  them, 
and  cooperate  with  others  in  common  tasks.'* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  challenge  offered  by 
a  culturally  advanced  and  technically  back- 
ward country  Is  an  exciting  one  and  calls  for 
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a  new  kind  of  pioneering  spirit.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  the  great  American  Nation  still  nms 
In  the  blood  of  your  people,  and  their  great 
Ideals  are  cherished  and  propagated  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  this  country. 
I  hope  you  will  carry  both  of  them  with  you 
when  you  go  to  India. 


VA  HotpiUl  Profram 


Laoicb  AuxniABT  CO 
East  St.  Loxtts  Post,  No.  808, 
Kaat  St.  Louis,  lU.,  AprU  IS,  1953. 
Bon.  MB.VIM  Paics, 

Member    of    Congress.    25th    TBinote 
District,  WashiTigton,  D.  C. 
Hon.    Mklvim    Pkicb:    The    above-named 
auxiliary  would  like  you  to  place  their  name 
on  your  flle  as  favoring  H.  R.  818,  83d  Con- 
gress, to  provide  18.000  additional  hospital 


remarks,  I  am  Inserting  this  supple^ 
mental4rtady  by  Hamilton  A.  Long: 

CoKirDHiar-Coirsi'ataToaa  To  Bb 

TBACHSKS? 

(By  Hamilton  A.  Long) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

or  nxzNou 
ZN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPRBBENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2S,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbccmo.  I  Include  herewith  letters  I  have 
received  from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
posts  and  auxiliaries  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
enable  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
carry  out  its  hospital  and  medical  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  which  will  not  re- 
duce benefits  and  treatment  required  by 
the  disabled  and  diseased  veterans.  I 
Include  letters  from  the  following  Vet- 
erans of  Foreigii  Wars  posts  and  aux- 
iliaries in  my  district:  Auxiliary  to  Post 
No.  8475,  East  St.  Louis.  IlL;  Auxiliary  to 
Post  7678.  Cottage  Hills.  HL;  Auxiliary  to 
Post  80S.  East  St.  Louis.  HL;  Wood  River 
Post  2859.  Wood  River,  HI.: 

AuxnjAST  TO  Sot.  Chablxs 

A.  Fbxcxs  Por.  No.  847S, 
Mast  St.  Louis,  III..  AprU  9,  1953. 
Congressman  Mklvim  C.  Paic*. 

East  St.  Louis,  in. 

Db4k  CoifcansMAM  Puck:  Since  you  have 
given  the  veterans  your  wholehearted  sup- 
port so  many  times  in  the  past.  I  am  writing 
to  ask  you  for  your  support  on  the  bill  to 
provide  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  be  made  to  carry  the  VA  hospital  and  med- 
ical program  through  fiscal  1963.  and  also  to 
provide  for  16,000  additional  hospital  beds. 

Any  support  you  can  give  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War* 
and  the  VFW  Auxiliary. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  John  Wbib.  President. 


Cottaok  Bnxa.  III.,  Jfay  20,  1953, 
Hon.  MxLvnr  Paics. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAX  Sm:  I  dont  know  If  my  letter  will 
be  Important  enough  to  read  or  not  but 
I  am  writing  it  Just  the  same. 

I  am  the  president  of  our  VFW  Auxiliary, 
7678.  here  in  Cottage  HiUs,  and  I  think  you 
will  be  getting  more  letters  simUar  to  this 
one  from  o\ur  members  about  the  shortage 
of  hospital  beds  for  our  sick  and  wounded 
boys  coming  back  from  the  war. 

I  for  one  am  very  much  in  favor  of  adopt- ^ 
Ing  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  money  for  the  VA  to  re-' 
open  aU  the  hospital  beds  closed  in  1953  and 
enough  to  keep  all  the  available  VA  hospital 
beds  in  operation  In  1954-  We  sure  do  need 
them. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time  out 
from  all  your  more  Important  duties  to  read 
this. 

Mrs.  Waltb  p.  Kmochs. 


The  need  Is  growing  greater  instead  of 
lessening,  due  to  the  large  nxunber  of  vet- 
erans today. 

We  know  that  3rou  have  always  done  every- 
thing in  yoxir  power  to'help  the  veterans  re- 
gardless of  any  afllllatlons.  so  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will  be  in  favor  of  this  blU  also. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  you  from 
all  the  members  of  our  auxiliary.  I  am 
V«T  truly  yours. 

Pateics  OouxTMar, 
Ctuiirman,    Legislative    Committee, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary 
to  Post  i05.  East  St.  Louis,  lU. 

Wood  Rnm  Poar.  No.  2859. 

I^ood  Jlioer,  lU. 

Whereas  In  November  19^2  the  personnel 
of  the  VA  hospitals  was  cut  by  10  percent, 
thereby  reducing  the  available  bed  capacity 
of  said  hospitals;  and 

Whereas  the  bed  capacity  of  VA  hospitals 
being  lessened,  the  number  of  eUglble  vet- 
erans to  said  hospitals  was  reduced  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  hardship  is  being  placed  upon 
veterans  needing  hoepltallzatlon  by  being 
either  denied  hospitalization  or  by  being 
placed  upon  a  waiting  list,  th\is  placing 
their  health  in  Jeopardy  In  many  cases;  and 

Whereas  certain  laws  have  been  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  all  veterans  that  have 
served  their  country  in  time  of  need,  have 
been  disabled  because  of  this,  have  suffered 
financial  losses  in  doing  this,  because  of  lack 
of  appropriation  of  funds  sufficient  to  fiaflU 
the  needs  these  men  are  suffering:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Wood  River  Post.  No.  2959, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  That  we  go  on  record  asking  that 
all  hospital  beds  be  restored  in  all  veterans 
hospitals  and  that  sufllclent  approisiation 
be  made  to  fully  staff  the  hospitals  and  also 
that  full  appropriation  be  made  to  carry  on 
all  other  benefit  for  veterans  as  prescribed  by 
laws  and  enactments  in  the  legislative  books. 

Jack  B.  Wnxis. 

Commander. 

Adjutant. 


Permk  Commanist-Conspirators  To  Be 
Teachers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 


or  nxiMois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
CoNGRESSiONiO.  RxcoRD  of  March  30. 1953, 
I  inserted  a  study  by  Hamilton  A.  Ix)ng 
entitled  "Permit  Communist-Conspira- 
tors To  Be  Teachers?" 

Some  additional,  supporting  material 
of  exceptional  value  and  educational  use- 
fulness has  become  available  and  the  au- 
thor has  submitted  this  material  to  me  as 
a  supplement  to  the  original  study.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 


1.  Association  of  American  Universities* 
statement,  issued  March  80.  1963:  "Tbe 
Bights  and  BesponslbUltles  of  Universities 
and  Their  Fac\ilUes";  per  New  York  Times. 
March  31. 

Approved  and  Issued  by  the  association  on 
behalf  of  some  thiriy  members — all  presi- 
dents of  universities — the  report  was  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  five,  including  Dr.  A. 
Whitney  Griswold.  i»resident  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, chairman:  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton. 
chaneeUor  of  Washington  University;  Dr. 
ftanklln  D.  Murphy,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas:  Dr.  John  E.  W.  Sterling, 
president  of  Stanford  University;  and  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Wriston,  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
varsity.  Those  consulted  In  its  preparation 
included  the  association's  president,  vice 
president  and  secretary:  Dr.  H.  W.  Dodds 
({nvsident  of  Princeton  University),  Dr. 
J.  L.  MorriU  (president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota)  and  Dr.  C.  E.  de  Klewiet  (presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Boehester).  respec- 
tively. 

After  discussing  "I.  Bole  of  the  University 
in  American  Life."  and  "11.  The  Nature  of  a 
University,"  the  report  continued  as  fcAlows: 

"XXL  thx  obuoations   AMD  laspoirsxBiunxs 

or    UMlVXaSTT   VACULTnCS 

"We  mxist  recognlae  the  f  aet  that  honest 
men  hold  differing  opinions.  This  funda- 
mental truth  underlies  the  asserilon  and 
definition  of  indivldxial  rights  and  freedom 
in  our  BUI  of  BlghU.  How  does  it  apply  to 
universities?  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  the 
university  scholar  has  no  more  and  no  less 
freedom  than  his  fellow  citiaens  outside  a  ' 
university.  Nonetheless,  because  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  university  to  civUiaatlon. 
membership  in  its  society  of  scholars  en- 
hances the  prestige  of  persons  admitted  to 
its  feUowship  after  probation  and  upon  the 
basis  of  achievement  in  research  and  teach- 
ing. The  xmiverslty  supplies  a  distinctive 
fonun  and.  In  so  doing,  strengthens  the 
scholar's  voice.  When  his  opinions  challenge 
existing  orthodox  points  of  view,  his  free- 
dom may  be  more  in  need  of  defense  than 
that  of  men  in  other  professions.  The  guar- 
antee of  tenvire  to  professors  of  mature  and 
proven  scholarship  is  one  such  defense.  As 
in  the  case  of  Jxidges,  tenure  protects  the 
schc^ar  against  \mdue  economic  or  political 
pressxires  and  ensures  the  continuity  of  the 
scholarly  process. 

••There  is  a  line  at  which  freedom'  or 
*prtvUege'  begins  to  be  qualified  by  legal 
•duty*  and  'obligatlcm.'  The  determination 
of  the  line  la  the  function  of  the  leglsUture 
and  the  coxirts.  The  ultimate  Interpretation 
and  appUcation  of  the  first  and  fourteenth 
amendments  are  the  function  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  but  every  public  offi- 
cial is  bo\ind  by  his  oath  of  office  to  respect 
and  preserve  the  liberties  guaranteed  therein. 
These  are  not  to  be  determined  arbitrarily  or 
by  public  outcry.  The  line  thxis  drawn  can 
be  changed  by  legislative  and  Judicial  action; 
it  has  varied  in  the  past  because  of  prevail- 
ing anxieties  as  weU  as  by  reason  of  'clear 
and  present'  danger.  Its  location  is  subject 
to,  and  should  receive,  criticism,  both  popu- 
lar and  Judicial.  However  much  the  location 
of  the  line  may  be  criticized,  it  cannot  be 
disregarded  with  Impunity.  Any  member  of 
a  university  who  crosses  the  duly  established 
line  is  not  excused  by  the  fact  that  he  believes 
the  line  Ul-drawn.  When  the  speech,  writ- 
ing, or  other  actions  of  a  member  of  a  faculty 
exceed  lawful  limits,  he  U  subject  to  the 
gmm*  penalties  as  other  persons.  In  addl- 
Uon.  he  may  lose  his  universitj 
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-Vo  endcnement  of  vtevt 

"BtotorlcAlly  tlM  word  'wainnitj*  Is  • 
guarantee  ol  standards.  It  impUee  endOTse- 
xuent  not  erf  Its  members'  views  b\rt  of  tbelr 
capablUty  and  Integrity.  Every  scholar  has 
an  obligation  to  mslntatn  this  reputation. 
By  Ul-advlsed.  tbough  noi  Illegal,  public  acts 
or  utterances  be  may  do  serious  barm  to  bis 
profession.  lUs  university,  to  education  and 
to  tbe  general  welfare.  He  bears  a  beavy  re- 
sponsibility to  welgb  tlae  soundness  of  bis 
opinions  and  tbe  manner  In  wblcb  tbey  are 
expressed.  His  effectiveness,  botb  as  scbolar 
and  teacber.  Is  not  reducM  biit  enhanced  If 
be  bas  the  humility  and  the  wisdom  to  rec- 
ognise the  faUlblUty  of  his  own  Judgment. 
He  should  remember  that  be  Is  as  much  a 
layman  as  anyone  else  In  all  fields  except 
those  In  which  he  has  special  competence. 
Others,  both  within  and  without  the  univer- 
sity, are  as  free  to  criticize  his  opinions  as 
he  Is  free  to  express  them;  'academic  freedom' 
does  not  Include  freedom  from  criticism. 

"As  In  all  acts  of  association,  the  professor 
accepts  conventions  which  become  morally 
binding.  Above  all,  he  owes  his  colleagues 
In  the  university  complete  candor  and  perfect 
Integrity,  precluding  any  kind  at  clandestine 
or  conspiratorial  activities.  He  owes  equal 
candor  to  the  puMlc.  If  he  Is  called  upon 
to  answer  for  his  convictions.  It  Is  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  to  speak  out.  It  Is  even  more 
definitely  his  duty  as  a  professor.  Befusal  to 
do  so,  on  whatever  legal  grounds,  cannot  fall 
to  reflect  upon  a  profession  that  claims  for 
Itself  the  fullest  freedom  to  speak  and  the 
maximum  protection  of  that  freedom  avail- 
able In  our  society.  In  this  respect.  Invoca- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment  places  upon  a 
professor  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  of  his  fit- 
ness to  hold  a  teaching  position  and  lays 
tipon  his  university  an  obligation  to  re-ex- 
amine his  qualifications  for  membership  In 
Its  society. 

"In  all  universities  faculties  exercise  wide 
laiitbarity  in  Internal  affairs.  The  greater 
their  autonomy,  the  greater  their  share  of 
responsibility  to  the  public.  They  must 
maintain  the  highest  standards  and  exercise 
the  utmost  wisdom  In  appointments  and  pro- 
motions. They  must  accept  their  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  discipline  of  those  who 
fall  short  in  the  discharge  of  tbelr  academic 
trust. 

"The  universities  owe  their  existence  to 
legislative  acts  and  public  charters.  A  State 
university  exists  by  constitutional  and  legis- 
lative acts,  an  endowed  university  enjoys 
Its  Independence  by  franchise  from  the 
State  and  by  custom.  The  State  university 
Is  supported  by  public  funds.  The  endowed 
imlverslty  Is  benefited  by  tax  exemptions. 
Such  benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  uni- 
versities not  as  favors,  but  in  furtherance 
of  the  public  Interest.  They  carry  with  them 
public  obligation  of  direct  concern  to  the 
faculties  of  the  universities  as  well  as  to  the 
governing  boards. 

"Legislative  bodies  from  time  to  time  may 
scrutinise  these  benefits  and  privileges.  It 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  luilverslties  and  their 
members  to  cooperate  in  official  inquiries 
directed  to  those  ends.  When  the  powers 
of  legislative  Inquiry  are  abused,  the  remedy 
does  not  lie  In  noncooperation  cr  defiance; 
it  is  to  be  sought  tbroiigh  the  normal  cban^ 
nels  of  Informed  public  opinion. 

"IV.   TBS    ntXSKNT    DAITCfll 

"We  have  set  forth  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  the  university.  We  have  outlined  its 
rights  and  responsibilities  and  those  of  its 
faculties.  What  are  the  implications  for 
current  anxiety  over  Rxisslan  communism 
and  the  subvnsive  activities  connected  with 
It? 

"We  condemn  Russian  communism  as  ws 
condenm  every  form  of  totalitarianism.  We 
share  the  profound  concern  of  the  American 
people  at  the  existence  of  an  int^maticMial 
conspiracy  whose  goal  is  the  destruction  of 
our  cherished  Institutions.    The  police  stat« 


would  be  he  death  of  oar  universities,  as  of 
our  Govet  iment.  Three  at  its  principles  in 
partloular  are  abhorrent  to  us:  the  foment- 
ing erf  worldwide  revolution  as  a  step  to 
seMng  pa  irer;  the  use  at  falsehood  and  de- 
celt  as  noa  mal  means  d  persuasion:  thought 
control — ttie  dictation  of  doctrines  which 
must  be  iccepted  and  taught  by  all  party 
members.  Under  these  principles,  no  scholar 
could  adeiuAtely  disseminate  knowledge  or 
pxirsue  in  restigations  in  the  effort  to  make 
fxarther  pi  ogress  toward  truth. 

"Appoin  tment  to  a  university  position  and 
retention  if  ter  appointment  require  not  only 
profession  U  competent  but  Involve  the  af- 
flrmaUve  obligation  of  being  dUlgent  and 
loyal  in  i  ;itlzenshlp.  Above  all,  a  scholar 
muMt  hav«  integrity  and  Independence.  TtUs 
renders  Iziposslble  adherence  to  such  a  re- 
gime as  ihat  of  Russia  and  lU  sateUltea. 
No  persoi.  who  accepts  or  advocates  such 
prlndi^es  and  methods  has  any  place  in 
a  university.  Sines  present  membership  in 
the  OcHXU  tunlst  Party  requires  the  accept- 
ance of  tl  tese  principles  and  methods,  such 
membersl:  Ip  extinguishes  the  right  to  a  \ml- 
verslty  pciltlon.  Moreover.  If  an  Instructor 
follows  CG  mmxinlstlc  practice  by  becoming  a 
I»'opagan<  ist  for  one  opinion,  adopting  a 
•party  llni  i.'  silencing  criticism  or  impairing 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  In  his 
classroom  he  forfeits  not  only  all  imiverslty 
support  but  his  right  to  membership  In  the 
unlverslt] . 

"Acadeiolc  freedom  Is  not  a  shield  for 
those  wb<  break  the  law.  Universities  must 
cooperate  fully  with  law-enforcement  ofllcers 
whose  dui  y  requires  them  to  prosecute  those 
charged  x  Ith  offenses.  Under  a  well-estab- 
lished An  erican  principle,  their  Innocence  Is 
to  be  asfumed  until  they  have  been  con- 
victed, under  due  process,  in  a  court  ot 
proper  Jurisdiction. 

"Unless  a  facility  member  vitiates  a  law, 
however,  ils  discipline  ot  discharge  is  a  uni- 
versity r  isponsiblllty  and  should  not  be 
assumed  by  political  authority.  Discipline 
on  the  biksls  of  Irresponsible  accusations  or 
suspicion  can  never  be  condoned.  It  is  as 
^^moffiTig  to  the  public  welfare  as  it  Is  to 
academic  integrity.  Tbe  imiverslty  is  com- 
petent to  establish  a  tribunal  to  determine 
the  facts  and  fairly  Judge  the  nature  and 
degree  of  any  trespass  upon  academic  integ- 
rity, as  treU  as  to  determine  the  penalty 
such  tree  >as8  merits. 

"As  th4  professor  Is  entitled  to  no  special 
privileges  in  law.  so  also  be  should  be  subject 
to  no  s|eclal  discrimination.  Universities 
are  bound  to  deprecate  special  loyalty  tests 
which  art  applied  to  their  faculties  but  to 
which  otiiers  are  not  subjected.  Such  dls- 
crlmlnatl  :>n  does  harm  to  the  individual  and 
even  greater  harm  to  his  university  and  the 
whole  ca«  ise  of  education  by  destroying  faith 
in  the  ld(  lals  of  university  scholarship. 

"v.  COIfCLUSlUN 

*71nall  r.  we  assert  that  freedom  of  thoxight 
and  spee  ih  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Amet  lean  system  and  Is  essential  to  the 
general  welfare.  Condemnation  of  conmiu- 
Its  protagonists  is  not  to  be  Inter- 
readlness  to  curb  social,  political, 
or  econoihlc  investigation  and  resetu-cb.  To 
Insist  up>n  complete  conformity  to  current 
beliefs  aiKl  practices  would  do  Infinite  harm 
to  the  p-inciple  of  freedom,  which  is  the 
greatest,  he  central,  American  doctrine.  Fi- 
delity to  bhat  principle  has  made  it  poaslUe 
for  the  inlversltles  of  America  to  confer 
great  ben  sflts  upon  our  society  and  our  coim- 
try.  Adb  erence  to  that  principle  Is  the  only 
guaranty  that  the  Nation  may  continue  to 
enjoy  these  benefits." 

Other  inembers  of  the  association,  all  of 
whom  halre  approved  the  report,  are: 

[XiBrldge.  president.  California  In- 
Technology: 


nlsm  and 
preted  v 


Lee  A. 
sUtute  ot 


The  R>v.  Patrick  J.  IfcCormlck,  rector. 


CathoUc 


Jnlverslty  of  Amftrica; 


Howard    B.    Jefferson,    president,    daik 
University: 

Grayson  Klric.  prestdenft.  ColunaMa  Uni- 
versity: 

Deane  W.  ICalott.  president.  ComeU  Uni- 
versity: 

A.  Hollls  Hens,  president.  Duke  Univer- 
sity: 

Paul  H.  Bush,  chairman  of  the  adminis- 
trative committee,  Harvard  University; 

Hemmn  B.  Wells,  president.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; 

D.  W.  Bronk.  president.  Johns  Hopkins 
University; 

F.  CyrU  James,  principal.  IfcOill  Univer- 
sity; 

J.  R.  Kllllan.  Jr.,  president,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology: 

J.  Roscoe  Miller,  president.  Northwestern 
University; 

Howard  L.   Bevls,   president.   Ohio   Stats 
University; 

^argll  M.  Rancher,  president.  State  XTnl- 
versity  of  Iowa; 

Robert  Q.  Sproul,  president.  University  of 
California; 

Lawrence  A.  Klmpton.  chanoelku-.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago; 

George  D.  Stoddard,  president.  University 
of  Illinois: 

Harlan  H.  Hatcher,  president.  University 
of  Michigan; 

F.  A.  Mlddlebush,  president.  University  of 
IiCssouri; 

R.  o.  Ousttavson.  chancellor.  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Henry  T.  Heald.  chanorilor,  IVcw  Yatk.  Uni- 
versity; 

Gordon  Gray,  president.  University  of 
North  Carolina; 

William  H.  DuBarry.  acting  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania; 

James  P.  Hart,  chancellor.  University  of 
Texas; 

Sidney  K.  Smith,  president.  University  of 
Toronto; 

Bennett  Harvle  Branseomb,  chancellor. 
Vanderbllt  University: 

Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jt..  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia: 

Edwin  R  Fred,  prssldent.  University  of 
Wisconsin: 

Henry  B.  Schmltz,  president.  University  of 
Washington. 

2.  Report  of  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  April  20.  19S3:  This  report  was  based 
on  a  record  compiled  In  hearings  extending 
from  April  23,  1951  to  JxUy  1,  1962,  in  the 
matter  of  Herbert  Brovmell,  Jr.,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  State*  o/  America, 
Petitioner  v.  The  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Respondent, 

The  report  concluded  with  the  finding  that : 
"•  •  •  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  Communist-action  organization 
and  required  to  register  as  such  with  the  At- 
torney General  of  tbe  United  States  under 
section  7  of  the  act"  [referring  to  tbe  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950]. 

The  report,  comprising  some  200  pages  of 
detailed  summary  of  evidence  and  subsidiary 
conclusions  based  therein,  closed  with  this 
"conclusion"  in  part: 

"The  evidence  In  this  proceeding  dlsclosss 
the  history  and  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  (respondent  here- 
in) over  the  entire  period  of  Its  existence. 
From  its  Inception  in  1919.  it  has  been  a  sub- 
sidiary and  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Since  the  late  1930's,  when  it  faced  ad- 
verse legislation,  respondent  has  become  in- 
creasingly diligent  and  resourceful  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  appear  as  a  domestic  political  party 
while  continuing  Its  subservience  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Many  of  its  practices  were  con- 
trived to  conceal  its  revolutionary  objec- 
tives. •  •  • 

"It  is  so  innate  in  respcmdent's  naturs 
that  it  seek  and  accept  Soviet  Union  direc- 
tion and  control  that,  in  actuality,  it  does 
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not  function  as  the  purely  domestic  polit- 
ical party  whose  role  it  would,  de  Jtire, 
assimie.  Rather,  nurtxired  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  Ubors  uiurtlntlngly  to  advance  the 
world  Communist  movement. 

"With  consummate  patience,  the  party 
strives  for  the  establishment  of  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  in  the  United  States; 
a  goal  which  would  rob  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  freedoms  they  have  forged.  WhUe 
using  the  cloak  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. It  struggles  unremittingly  to  syn- 
thesize from  the  complexities  of  our  time  a 
condition  in  this  country  which  would  en- 
able It  to  shackle  our  Institutions  and  pre- 
side over  a  Soviet  America,  under  the  hege- 
mony of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Upon  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
evidence  in  this  proceeding,  we  find  that  re- 
spondent is  substantially  directed,  domi- 
nated, and  controUed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  controls  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment referred  to  In  section  2  of  the  act; 
and  that  the  respondent  operates  primarily 
to  advance  the  objectives  of  such  world 
Communist  movement. 

"Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  is  a  Communist- 
action  organization  and  required  to  register 
as  such  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  under  section  7  of  the 
act.  •  •  •" 

THX  LXmPKIW   TfSmCONT 

The  shocking  testimony  of  Grace  Lumpkin 
on  April  2,  1963,  before  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Investigations  Subcommittee  (Senator 
McCakzht.  chairman),  merits  special  men- 
tion because  it  shows  the  depth  of  degrada- 
tion to  which  the  Communist  conspiracy  can 
bring  its  members. 

This  woman  of  00.  of  sound  American  fam- 
ily background — a  sister  of  former  United 
States  Senator  Alva  Lumpkin,  of  South  Caro- 
lina— admitted  that  in  the  1930'b.  while  she 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  subject  to  its  discipline,  she 
acquiesced  in  the  murder  by  the  conspiracy's 
agent  of  one  of  Its  prominent  members,  Juliet 
Poyntz,  in  1937.  This  murder  was  perpe- 
trated as  part  of  the  Iron  discipline  of  the 
conspiracy — to  punish  Juliet  Poyntz  for 
trying  to  break  with  the  conspiracy  after 
years  of  active  work  with  it  In  the  New  York 
City  schools. 

When  the  conspiracy's  leaders  decided  that 
the  murder  should  be  carried  out.  Miss 
Lumpkin  gave  silent  assent  because — she 
testified— she  was  under  the  conspiracy's 
rigid  discipline.  Shortly  after  this  decision 
was  reached,  she  said,  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  secret  police  arrived  In  New  York; 
and  Juliet  Poyntz  disappeared  suddenly  and 
Inexplicably — a  fact  which  caused  a  furor  at 
the  time,  as  press  accounts  make  clear.  ( See 
report  of  Lumpkin  testimony  and  additional 
statement  In  Washington  Times-Herald. 
April  3.  1953.) 

Miss  Lumpkin  made  these  further  observa- 
tions. In  her  testimony,  which  are  of  special 
interest  and  value — speaking  as  one  who 
broke  with  the  conspiracy  In  1941  and  has 
been  working  ever  since  to  rid  herself  of  the 
conspiracy's  corrupting  Infiuence — working 
during  these  yeaza  as  a  worker  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church: 

"I  want  to  say  why  it  Is  good  f ot  me  to 
be  here.  I  felt  when  I  went  back  to  the 
church  m  1941  that  It  was  the  end  of  thU 
whole  thing.  But  it  took  me  years  to  get 
rid  of  the  corrupting  Influence  that  teaches 
that  lies  do  not  matter  and  that  you  have 
to  give  yoTir  consent  to  mvirder.  I  believe 
that  a  committee  like  this  is  imperative  be- 
cause tbe  country  needs  to  have  this  thing 
cleared  up  here  and  abroad." 

sKBiccA  wxarr  akticu:  "u'CABTHTisie'' 

This  famous  English  writer's  articles  In  an 

English  newspaper,  republished  In  U.  S.  News 

&   WOTld    Report,    AprU    22,    1963,    exposed 

,    brilliantly  the  f aUacles  and  falsities— the  un- 


soundness— Involved  in  the  use  of  this  term 
"McCarthylsm"  ss  an  attack  on  those  who 
expose  Conununlsts  and  their  conspiracy's 
evil  operations.  Of  special  Interest  for  pres- 
ent purposes  Is  her  discussion  of  how  the 
American  woman,  Elizabeth  Bentley — con- 
fessed and  reformed  Communist  and  author 
of  "Out  of  Bondage"  revealing  her  experi- 
ences as  a  Communist — was  Involved  In  tbe 
conspiracy's  murder  operations,  mainly  due 
to  her  love  for  the  Communist  leader,  Golos. 
This  supplements  strikingly  the  Lumpkin 
testimony  on  this  subject  of  Involvement  In 
the  conspiracy's  murders — how  low  it  brings 
members.  The  lengthy  West  article  said  In 
part: 

But  Elizabeth  Bentley "s  book.  "Out 

of  Bondage,"  shows  that  this  highly  respect- 
able woman  was  brought  into  contact  with 
repulsive  crimes  simply  by  her  membership 
of  the  American  Communist  Party. 
Through  the  Soviet  secret  police  man  who 
was  her  Mr.  Right,  she  was  Involved  with 
the  two  Mexicans  who  murdered  Robert 
Sheldon  Hart,  a  young  American  who  had 
gone  to  Mexico  City  as  a  volunteer  to  serve 
as  one  of  Troteky's  bodyguards.  •••  [re- 
garding Trotsky's  attempted  murder]  *  *  • 
it  seemed  to  the  orthodox  Stalinists  after 
that  attempt  that  he  knew  too  much,  and 
he  was  decoyed  to  a  lonely  cottage  and  shot 
while  he  lay  sleeping. 

"Later  the  pitiless  Itx.  Right  helped  to  ar- 
range the  attempt  to  murder  Trotsky  which 
was  successful.  This  time  a  trvisted  woman 
member  of  the  American  Communist  under- 
ground set  herself  to  win  the  friendship  of 
a  Brooklyn  girl,  a  social  worker  and  Trot- 
skylte.  She  accompanied  her  to  Paris,  where 
she  Introduced  her  to  a  young  man  who  was 
not  only  a  professional  revolutionary  but 
the  son  of  a  professional  revolutionary. 
There  was  nothing  idealistic  or  spontaneoxis 
about  his  war  with  society;  It  was  the  way 
his  family  earned  Ite  llvliig.  Deceiving  the 
Brooklyn  girl  about  his  OTlgln  and  his  politi- 
cal sympathies,  he  pretended  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.  Later  he  traveled  to  Mexico,  where 
through  her  influence  he  gained  admittance 
to  Trotsky's  home.  When  he  had  won  Trot- 
sky's confidence  he  presented  him  with  an 
essay  he  had  written,  and  asked  him  fOT  his 
opinion  on  it.  As  the  old  man  bent  over  the 
paper  he  smashed  in  his  brain-pan  with  an 
ice  ax. 

"It  is  not  a  matter  for  complacence  that 
many  educated  people  sho\ild  blame  a  woman 
[Elizabeth  Bentley]  for  going  to  the  police 
when  she  found  herself  Involved  In  such 
squalOT  and  helping  them  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  others  from  sxiflerlng  a  like  degrada- 
tion. 

"Not  is  it  a  matter  for  complacency  that 
many  educated  people  should  be  unper- 
turbed by  such  nauseating  events  when  they 
are  revealed  by  the  investigating  committees, 
but  are  moved  to  protest  by  relatively  un- 
important flaws  in  investigatory  man- 
ners. •  •  • 

"Part  of  the  time  [of  the  investigating 
congressional  committee)  was  given  to  the 
story  of  the  Brooklyn  girl,  the  rest  to  the 
story  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  organize 
tbe  escape  of  *nt)tsky'8  murderer  from  his 
Mexican  prison,  said  to  have  been  planned 
by  nine  residents  in  New  York,  all  of  whom 
refused  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  In 
their  evidence.  Some  of  these  nine  persons 
wwe  highly  educated.  Five  were  or  had  been 
employed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, four  as  teachers  and  one  as  a  school 
clerk.  •  •  •- 

Unspeakable  is  the  only  word  to  describe 
the  degradation  to  which  the  eonsplracy 
brings  Its  members,  including  women  mem- 
liers,  including  teachers:  involvement  in  be- 
trayal of  country,  betrayal  of  the  teaching 
profession,  Ijetrayal  of  civilization  Itself 
through  complicity  In  murder  and  other 
great  sins  of  omission  or  commission. 


Visit  of  CaoMroo  FromaMcd  Cobbold  for 
FinoBcial  Talks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  xifDiaira 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttictday,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Itx.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  May  16,  1953. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Trohan  con- 
cerning the  intended  secret  high  level 
financial  talks  by  Mr.  Cameron  Froman- 
teel  Cobbold,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  officials  of  this  Govern- 
ment, demonstrates  the  need  for  some 
understanding  that  such  matters  will 
not  be  conducted  in  secret 

We  have  seen  too  many  operations  of 
this  nature  in  the  past,  and  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  American  people  reg- 
istered a  pretty  emphatic  objection  to 
secret  international  discussions  on  the 
part  of  high  officials  of  this  Government 
who  too  often  in  those  discussions 
played  fast  and  loose  with  American 
obligations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BarrAiK's  No.  1  .Monet  Man  on  His  Wat  to 

UNrrxD  Statxs — Objict,  It's  Said,  Is  Fiva 

Moax  BQxioNS 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

WASHiNoroN,  May  16. — Cameron  Froman- 
teel  Cobbold.  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng-- 
land.  Is  en  route  to  Washington  for  a  series 
of  undercover  financial  talks  at  highest  levels. 

The  top  British  banker  is  expected  to 
sjTlve  late  tonight  or  early  tomorrow.  He 
win  remain  fOT  several  days  and  then  go  to 
New  York  to  confer  with  American  bankers. 

Utmost  secrecy  has  been  thrown  around 
the  visit  of  the  Britisher,  particularly  since 
the  double-barreled  attack  this  week  tm. 
America  In  the  British  Parliament — on  the 
right  from  Prime  Minister  Churchill.  Con- 
servative leader,  and  on  the  left  from  fOT- 
mer  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  Socialist  leader. 

MOT  IMrOKMZO,  TflKT  SAT 

At  the  Treasury  and  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  spokesmen  professed  to  know 
nothing  of  the  Impending  visit.  It  was 
learned,  however,  that  Treasury  and  Reserve 
officials  will  dine  with  Cobbold  Monday  night. 

Confirmation  of  Cobbold's  arrival  came 
from  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  It  was  reported 
that  reservations  were  made  in  the  name  of 
a  member  of  the  banker's  party,  but  it  was 
made  clear  to  the  management  that  Cobbold 
would  occupy  the  suite.  It  was  explained 
that  the  banker  desired  privacy  and  the  suite 
would  not  be  registered  in  his  name. 

So  far  as  the  hotel  is  concerned.  Cobbold 
is  traveling  Incognito.  This  was  a  favored 
practice  of  Montagu  Norman,  former  Gov- 
eruOT  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Norman 
made  many  tripe  to  Washington  and  New 
YOTk  fOT  the  purpose  of  influencing  policy. 

HE'LL  XMCOCNm  SMAKTIMO 

Norman,  who  was  known  as  Old  Pink 
Whiskers' by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
traveled  under  the  name  of  Prof.  Clarence 
Skinner,  ot  other  Incognito.  He  died  to  1950 
after  having  been  to  retirement  6 
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Oobbold  la  oomlnf  Into  town  at  ft  ttm* 
when  OongrcM  la  imftTtlng  otm  Attlee's  de- 
nunciation of  tb0  Untt«l  States  Conrtltu- 
tlon  u  taolationlst  and  Chxirclilll's  antl- 
AmertdA  atatementa.  MemtMra  said  tlUs  U 
not  tbe  time  for  the  Brttiah  to  proclaim 
themselTes  aa  looking  for  a  handout. 

The  Brltlah  Chancellor  of  the  Kscheqner, 
B.  A.  Butler,  had  been  expected  to  return 
thU  month  to  dlseuaa  Britain's  economic 
prohlema.  He  was  here  in  February  with 
Foreign  Minister  Anthony  Sden. 

When  the  Kltlsh  faUed  to  make  formal 
arrangements  for  a  conference  for  May, 
American  fiscal  experU  were  pumled.  The 
Brttiah  parliamentary  attack  soUed  the  rid- 
dle—the Brltlah  fiscal  experts  evidently  did 
not  want  to  time  a  public  official  visit  with 
pia^ntwi  attacks  on  America  in  Parliament. 

THftT'V  a^Or  OITSH  40  BOXIOW 

Obbbold  c<nnes  here  as  reports  persist  the 
British  want  $6  billion  more  in  American 
handouts.  They  have  received  a  total  ot 
about  ^40  billion  in  the  last  85  years. 

There  are  also  reports  that  Britain  is  shift- 
tng  the  form  of  aid.  Some  believe  the  Brit- 
ish are  seeking  to  boost  the  price  of  gold, 
which  would  lower  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  help  British  economy.  Britain  is  also 
streaalng  favorable  trade  conceaaions.  placing 
emphwM*  on  trade  rather  than  aid. 

During  his  visit  here  Cobbold  will  be  en- 
tertained by  William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr.. 
Clialrman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  who  Is  Oobbold's 
counterpart  in  some  respects.  The  Bank  of 
mgland.  formerly  a  privately  owned  bank- 
ers' bank,  now  is  government  owned,  having 
been  nationalized  in  1944. 

MiLk-mr  TBD  TO  aftZTanr 

Ifartln  la  a  nominal  Republican  but  ft 
strong  New  Dealer  m  foreign  and  fiscal  poll- 
clea.  In  the  Treasury  Department  tinder 
farmer  Secretary  Snyder.  Martin  had  a  strong 
hand  in  molding  the  present  borrowing  and 
fiscal  policies.  He  was  rewarded  by  being 
named  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Martin  was  strong  for  Adlal  Stevenson  in 
the  recent  campaign. 

Martin  has  strong  ties  with  Britain.  His 
wife,  Cynthia  Davis,  is  the  sister  of  the  form- 
er Alice  Davis,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  Brit- 
ish AmbassadOT,  Roger  M.  Maklns.  The 
sisters  are  daughters  of  the  late  Dwlght 
Davla,  War  Secretary  under  Calvin  Coolldge. 

WOT  ox  wHrnc  houbx  list 
Top  Treasury  and  Federal  Reeerve  Board 
members  wUl  meet  with  Cobbold.  However, 
he  was  not  on  the  White  House  appointment 
list  or  on  the  Treasury  appointment  list. 
At  the  lYeasury  Department  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  several  Treasury  aids  were 
meeting  socially  with  the  Brltlah  banker  at 
a  dinner  being  arranged  by  Martin. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  visit  of  the 

Britisher  was  not  regarded  as  official  and  that 

■o  far  as  the  administration  knows  the  Brlt- 

^  Ish  are  not  renewing  their  fiscal  talks  looking 

toward  a  new  handout. 
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of  World's  First  Atomic  Skell 
•I  FrcadiBUi's  Flat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1953 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  returned  from  an 
awescnne  experience.  I  have  watched 
man  delve  Into  the  creative  forces  oX  the 


tmirera  u  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  firlig  of  the  Nation's  first  atomle 
shdl  at  Prenchman's  Plat  In  Nevada  on 
MoDdBLS,  Seventy-eight  of  mj  fellow 
Bionbeis  of  Congress  and  I  were  ob- 
servers. 

I  eon  e  back  with  two  very  firm  con- 
cluslom  :  Pirst,  atomic  energy  is  in  ca- 
pable h  Mids  in  our  coimtry,  hands  that 
know  tl  le  horrendous  possibilities  of  this 
force,  t  ut  hands  that  are  guided  by  in- 
telllgen  ;  minds.  Second,  we  are  learning 
not  hov  to  die  but  how  to  Uve.  as  if  we 
were  cl  ildren  just  bom  into  a  new  and 
strange  atomic  world. 

The  capable  hands  took  over  just  as 
soon  aa  we  stepped  off  our  plane  at  In- 
dlantovn,  Nev.,  on  Saturday.  We  women 
were  quartered  at  Camp  Mercxiry  some 
miles  I  eyond.  Sunday  morning  we  ate 
a  hear  y  breakfast  aiad  then  went  into 
the  rec  eatlon  hall  for  a  2-hour  briefing 
by  the  heads  of  the  many  civil  and  mili- 
tary blanches  of  this  enormous  experi- 
mental laboratory.  After  limch  we  were 
driven  to  see  the  280-mlllimeter  cannon 
that  w)uld  fire  the  world's  first  atomic 
shell  tie  next  day.  Then  we  inspected 
the  wh61e  of  Frenchman's  Plat. 

Heref  were  all  sorts  of  specimen  struc- 
tures, rom  Bailey  bridges  to  railroad 
cars,  luildlngs  of  brick  and  concrete, 
trees,  xenches,  and  dust  Such  dust 
you  cai  not  imagine.  The  flats  were  once 
a  lake  where  silt  had  been  deposited  for 
centur  es.  Quite  a  gale  was  blowing  and 
we  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  white  dust. 
The  I  area  was  literally  seething  with 
instrufiaents,  at  all  angles,  some  above 
the  ground  and  some  below.  Here  was 
a  blueprint  for  thousands  of  experiments 
that  all  had  to  go  off  at  once,  for  a 
brief  mstant  In  time,  and  any  mistake 
could  mean  micmths  more  of  prepara- 
tion. But  I  sensed  that  everytme  knew 
his  jo)  I  and  performed  it  with  a  feeling 
for  th  5  importance  of  the  experiments. 
Even  the  fellow  who  dug  a  ditch  was 
going  bnly  so  deep  and  only  so  wide  and 
with  j  ist  so  much  reinforcement. 

On  klonday  morning  we  were  placed 
about  7  miles  from  the  target  and  as 
zero  tour  approached  I  could  feel  the 
tensio:  i  in  the  air.  All  points  were  In- 
tercoc  nected  by  telephone  and  we  could 
hear  i  nits  reporting  in  as  their  services 
were  nbout  to  be  used.  The  coordina- 
tion smong  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
missioi  people,  the  Army,  and  the  Air 
FoTXX  was  magnificent.  The  2,500  men 
movec  into  their  trenches  at  a  specific 
time.  Airplanes  took  off  on  the  split 
seooiK .  Everything  clicked  on  sched- 
ule. 

Thei  the  shell  burst  with  Its  own 
dlaboUc  beauty.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing aMXit  those  boys  in  the  trenches 
only  :  miles  from  the  great  exi^osion 
and  tbout  what  this  type  of  warfare 
could  do  to  my  h(»ne  city  of  Cleveland. 
IaXh  r  the  tnxvs.  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  the  blast  and  experienced  now 
In  its  effect,  moved  out  of  their  trenches 
again  on  schedule. 

Thfs    vast    experimental    area    was 


withstand  this  shock  better  than  rdn- 
forced  brick?  Althoui^  there  was  too 
much  radiation  for  us  to  examine  at 
close  range,  what  we  saw  indicated  that 
it  did  but  it  is  far  too  soon  for  accurate 
reports.  When  the  facts  are  available, 
they  will  be  made  known.  Which  type 
Bailey  bridge  will  stand  up?  The  evi- 
dence was  there. 

Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima  were  irrefu- 
table evidences  of  the  terrible  power  of 
destruction  of  atomic  weapons.  This 
knowledge  we  must  have  in  many  tanoB, 
But  if  we  are  to  survive  should  atomic  at- 
tack be  our  portion,  we  must  know  how 
to  withstand  its  onslaughts. 

This  is  being  learned  in  the  experi- 
ments being  conducted  at  various  points 
by  scientists  and  monbers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  a  q>lrit  of  unity  beyond  com- 
pare. 

Only  if  this  Im'ormatlon  Is  spread 
widely  among  our  people  can  we  hope  to 
avoid  panic  if  an  enony  strikes  with 
atomic  weapons. 


filled  with  literally  hundreds  of  units, 
many  of  them  hlgWy  scientific  devices  to 
reglsi  T  the  various  reactions  for  which 
the  te  its  have  been  instituted. 

Should  troops  be  deployed  under 
trees?  Two  blasts  failed  to  bring  the 
forest  down.    2X)ea  reinforced  concrete 


Plea  Addressed  te  Trcmtvy  Secretary 
Hnmpknj  for  Tcuporary  Saspfsiea 
of  Tariff  oB  AfaniMm  by  Represcale- 
tives  BlalMk,  CeUsr,  DeaM,  Ebcrlttrtv, 
Fae,  Foraad,  Moraao,  aad  RodiM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


or  MBW  TC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AvrU  29. 19S3 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Congressmen,  the  Honorable 
JoHw  A.  Blatkik,  of  Minnesota ;  the  Hon- 
orable Cha«les  B.  Dbanx,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; the  Honorable  HmcAV  P.  Ebb- 
BAKTia.  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Hcmorablo 
SnuncT  A.  Pinb.  of  New  York;  the  Hon- 
orable Ami  J.  P(«Ain>,  of  Rhode  Island; 
the  Honorable  Albkbt  P.  Morako,  of 
Connecticut:  the  Honorable  Prrx«  W. 
RoDiNO.  Jt,  ot  New  Jersey:  and  myself, 
have  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable 
George  M.  Humphrey,  in  support  of  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  tariff  on 
aluminum. 

Being  sponsor  of  this  group,  I  epito- 
mized the  plea  made  to  the  Secretary,  as 
follows: 

nrst.  Senator  Thtb,  of  Minneeota,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Senator  Pnousov, 
of  Michigan,  introduced  S.  1951,  for  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  tariff  on 
aluminum,  and  I  offered  a  similar  bill, 
H.  R.  403. 

Second.  The  Government  has  chosoi 
to  set  aside  aluminiun  for  the  defense 
stockpile,  beginning  in  the  last  half  of 
this  year.  Metal  coming  from  the  new 
d^ense  plants  wiU  all  go  into  that  stock- 
Irile,  in  addition  to  metal  taken  from  cur- 
rent civilian  uses.  Independent  firms 
thus  face  cutbacks  as  much  as  a  third 
or  more  of  their  already  reduced  sivt- 
plles. 

Third.  Since,  therefore,  every  pound 
of  both  dcxnesUcally  produced  and  Im-     • 
ported  aluminum  can  be  used,  the  cur- 


rent tariff  of  1%  cents  per  pound  has 
an  artificial  purpose.  It  serves  only  as 
a  price  barrier,  making  the  sale  of  for- 
eign metal  to  another  country  more  at- 
tractive and  resulting  in  loss  of  metal 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  There  can  be  no  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  Government  from  this  sus- 
pension  of  the  tariff,  for  the  taxes  paid 
from  the  increased  fabrication  of  more 
metal,  would  more  than  offset  any  such 
loss  of  tariff  revenue. 

Fifth.  The  small-business  men  of  the 
aluminum  industry  have  urged  suspen- 
sion of  the  tariff  in  order  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  seeking  abroad  what- 
ever metal  is  available  for  sale,  on  rea- 
sonable price  and  delivery  terms. 

Sixth.  This  is  a  nonpartisan  effort. 
In  which  members  of  both  parties  are 
participating.  Their  sole  interest  is  to 
maintain  a  stable  and  growing  alumi- 
num industry. 

It  has  been  made  manifest  in  many 
ways  that  the  primary  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  virgin  aluminum  use  a  pre- 
ponderating amount  of  their  product 
themselves  in  making  the  end  product. 
They  are,  therefore,  the  competitors  of 
their  fabricating  customers.  It  is  to 
their  selfish  advantage  to  keep  most  of 
the  ore  for  themselves,  giving  only  a 
modicum  to  the  fabricators. 

We  have  fought  long  and  hard  to  give 
the  17,000  independent  aluminum  firms 
of  the  United  States  a  chance  to  survive 
and  develop.  Now,  as  they  face  further 
hazards  in  the  Government  stockpiling 
of  aluminum  and  the  removal  of  the  con- 
trolled materials  plan,  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  tariff  on  aluminum 
would  bring  badly  needed  supplies  of 
metal  to  our  shores.  Speedy  passage  of 
the  bill.  S.  1951,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Thyx  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor FMiGuaoH,  and  H.  R.  403,  introduced 
by  me,  would  bring  this  necessary  relief. 

The  text  of  the  letter  to  Secretary 
Humphrey  and  that  of  the  memorandum 
enclosed  follows: 

IfAT  21,  1963. 
Hon.  George  M.  HoMTHmrr, 

Secretary  of  the  Treaawry,  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Washirigton,  D.  C. 

llr  DBAS  Ma.  Secuetabt:  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attenUon  a  memorandvun  concern- 
ing the  suspension  of  Urlff  duties  on  alximi- 
num.  in  which  I  am  Joined  by  the  foUowlng 
Congressmea:  the  Honorable  John  A.  Blat- 
kik, of  Minnesota;  the  Honorable  Charles  B. 
Dkanb.  of  North  Carolina;  the  Honorable 
Herman  P.  Ebbrhartbr.  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
Honorable  Sidnet  A.  Fine,  of  New  York;  the 
Honorable  Aime  J.  Porako,  of  Rhode  Island; 
the  Honorable  Albert  P.  MoRAHO^rtT  Con- 
necticut; and  the  Honorable  Peter  W. 
Roonfo,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

I  have  offered  a  bUl.  H.  R.  40S,  for  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  tariff  on  aliimlnum. 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  »»warb  J. 
Thte,  of  Minnesota,  for  himself  and  on  be- 
hAIf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  Homer 
Ferouboh,  of  Michigan,  has  offered  a  aimUar 
bill.  8.  1861.  This  proposal  te  completely 
nonpartisan. 

We  would  deeply  appreciate  having  the 
benefit  of  your  comments  on  this  memoran- 
dum and  look  forward  with  great  latere**  to 
hearing  from  you. 

With  cordial  greetings  and  with  assxiranoes 
of  highest  esteem,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

SmAKDIL  OITIiWi 


MBM0KAM9UM  TO  SBCBBIART  OT  TOE  TfeEASORT 

Oboboe  M.  HyMPHBET  am  tbb  Subjbct  or 

ELmiHATION    OB    SXTSFBHSIOir    OT    TBE    So- 
CALLBD    PbOVBCTXTB    TaBDV    oh    ALUMINT7M 

PAST    BXFBRIENCB 

Elabcn-ate  and  lengthy  studies  of  aluminum 
have  been  made  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  Emamxtel 
Ceixxr  and  in  conunittees  of  the  Senate 
over  recent  years.  This  body  erf  facts  and 
conclusions  Indicate  that  we  need  both  an 
enlarged  domestic  capacity  to  make  ingot  aiul 
the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  the 
metal  for  Immediate  defense  purposes  and 
for  our  expanding  domestic  fabricating  in- 
dustry. 

We  have  done  much  to  Increase  d<Hnestic 
sources  of  metal.  In  fact,  it  would  appear 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  practical 
limits  of  production  of  Ingot  within  the 
boimdaries  of  the  United  States  on  power 
which  Is  abundant  and  cheap  enough  to 
aUow  for  production  at  economically  profit- 
able levels  without  substantial  Government 
subsidies.  Yet  Just  beyond  our  borders  In 
our  sister  nation  of  Canada  there  are  poten- 
tially large  amounts  of  aluminum  to  be 
obtained  at  current  prices  baaed  on  power 
costs  that  are  economically  feasible. 

FCBSZMT  TARirr 

Studies  of  the  administrative  agencies  and 
Congress  indicate  that  the  current  import 
tariff  at  l\^  cents  a  poxmd  is  a  retarding 
Influence,  preventing  the  Importation  of 
much-needed  al\imlnxun.  This  tariff  should 
be  removed  during  the  present  shortage  of 
metal.  Any  tariff  might  weU  be  levied  in  the 
future  subject  to  careful  consideration 
before  being  enacted. 

The  present  law  stands  at  3  cents  a  pound 
on  ingot,  subject  to  the  50-percent  reduction 
by  trade  agreement  negotiation  through  our 
State  Department.  The  merits  of  the  case 
warranted  this  so  that  our  Government  In 
the  last  trade  conference  In  Torquay,  Eng- 
land, In  1951  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  Import 
tariff  on  aluminum  to  the  maximum  allowed 
by  the  law — namely.  1V4  cents.  To  further 
reduce  or  remove  this  tariff  will  require  an 
act  of  Cbngress. 

Such  an  action  would  be  In  keeping  not 
only  with  the  merits  of  the  aliunlnum  situ- 
ation but  with  respect  to  other  defense 
metals.  The  suspension  of  duties  on  such 
metals  as  copper,  tine,  etc.,  has  had  a  most 
wholesome  effect  In  Increasing  the  supply 
available  for  essential  uses.  As  recently  as 
February  10,  1953.  under  Senator  Btttler's 
(Republican  of  Nebraska)  leadership  the 
Senate  passed  bi;  voice  vote  H.  R.  668  sus- 
pending the  import  tax  on  copper  until 
June  30,  1954. 

The  Paley  report  on  our  raw  materials 
needs,  the  Bell  report,  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce's  pronouncements,  and  all  other 
bodies  which  have  studied  our  raw  materials 
problems  concur  In  the  absolute  necessity 
we  face  of  securing  an  abundance  of  these 
metals  without  the  hindrances  and  burdens 
placed  upon  us  by  tariffs  which  are  disguised 
as  protective.  Our  need  for  all  the  alumi- 
num wherever  It  can  be  produced  Is  so  great 
that  no  problem  of  protection  Is  Involved. 
Aa  we  shift  to  domestic  uses  of  aluminum. 
once  our  defense  effort  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  can  reexamine  the  entire  situa- 
tion and  determine  at  what  level,  if  any,  a 
tariff  on  aluminum  should  be  levied. 

Inequities  and  unfair  practices  have 
grown  up  in  the  ctmibersome  administra- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  aluminum  and  alimal- 
num  alloys  that  result  In  tariffs  Imposed 
as  high  as  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
base  metal.  While  this  produces  no  appre- 
ciable revenue  because  of  the  smaU  amoimts 
of  metal  Involved.  It  does  place  great  hard- 
ship on  the  domestic  fabricators  requiring 
these  partlcxilar  alloys.  Judicial  decisions 
have  further  aggravated  the  situation  and 
wUl  divert  much  needed  metal  from  deUv- 


erles  to  oor  fabrlcaton  Into  the  bands  of 
foreign  manufactxirers.  This  Is  not  eco- 
nomic, fair  nor  wise  pubUc  policy.  Unless 
immediate  remedial  steps  are  taken,  thte 
situation  could  have  serious  and  harmful 
results. 

ALX7M1MUM  SB0BTAGE8 

Our  studies  reveal  that  there  exists  now, 
and  has  existed  for  the  past  13  years,  a  dire 
lack  of  alumlnimi.  Shortages  of  metal  have 
been  so  great  that  literally  hundreds  of  in- 
dependent firms  tiave  closed  their  doors,  en- 
t.Aiiing  losses  of  Investment  and  dislocations 
of  manpower  of  substantial  aggregate 
amoiuits.  Many  others  have  suffered  severe 
losses  and  unemployment.  All  this  has  hap- 
pened, despite  recent  major  increases  in  po- 
tential aluminum  capacity  and  production 
resulting  from  the  Government-induced 
wartime  expansion.  Bo  far  as  the  future 
is  concerned,  a  continuing  shortage  Is  pre- 
dicted by  all  competent  business  leaders  In 
the  Industry,  as  well  as  by  official  figures 
presented  by  the  NPA. 

Some  Idea  of  the  situation  can  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  domestic  alvmilniun 
production  Industry  has  grown  from  150,000 
tons  per  annum  in  1940  to  almost  1  million 
tons  at  the  present  time.  Yet  the  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  for  metal  still 
widens  dally,  and  la  the  major  obstacle 
standing  in  the  way  of  ushering  in  the  magi- 
cal light-metals  age  which  is  so  long  over- 
due and  which  could  mean  so  much  to  our 
national  life  and  world  security. 

For.  only  if  ve  continue  to  insiire  adequate 
supplies  of  oxir  basic  industrial  raw  materials 
can  we  combat  Inflation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  make  certain  of  economic  stability  and 
growth  on  the  other.  So  far  as  aluminum 
Is  concerned,  controls,  allocations,  and  price 
ceUings  are  finally  determined  by  this  one 
natural  factor — an  adeqxiate  supply  of  the 
metal. 

Another  aspect  of  this  virile  Industry,  to 
which  your  attention  Is  directed.  Is  the  fact 
that  aluminum  Is  being  put  to  new  and 
vital  uses  almost  every  day.  Many  of  these, 
such  as  building  oonstrxiction.  take  large 
quantities  of  a  metal  that  was  once  used  In 
small  quantities  jK-lmarUy  in  household 
utensils. 

Given  an  abundant  and  sure  supply  of 
metal  at  reasonable  cost,  aluminum  would 
become  a  major  factor  In  domestic  activity 
and  a  primary  factor  In  our  economic  life. 
Such  a  large  supply  of  metal  cannot  be  ob- 
tained within  the  United  States  on  any  eco- 
nomic basis,  as  every  Investigation  and  an 
elaborate  program  of  Government  subsidy 
offerings  has  proved  to  everyone's  satisfac- 
tion. It  can  only  come  from  some  foreign 
source  where  cheap  electric  power  makes  Its 
production  economically  possible.  That  L> 
why  the  removal  of  the  tariff  Is  so  Important 
at  the  present  time. 

M'laCT  or  REMOVAL  OT  CONTROLS 

Now.  with  the  f  uU  removal  of  CMP,  nximer- 
ous  dislocations  are  beginning  to  take  place 
in  the  aliuilniim  Industry.  The  "Big  Three** 
(Alcoa.  Reynolds,  and  Kaiser),  who  are  In- 
tegrated producers  aU  the  way  from  alumi- 
num pig  to  finished  goods,  will  now  perform 
as  past  experience  shows,  making  up  as  much 
of  the  end  product  as  they  can  and  feeding 
out  as  little  metal  as  possible  to  Independent 
fabricators.  Such  has  been  the  history  of 
the  industry  from  its  inception. 

The  day  has  passed  for  any  protective  tariff 
In  this  Industry.  The  17,000  Independent 
firms  which  are  not  able  to  satisfy  their  needs 
for  metal  from  domestic  soiirces  now  must 
either  look  to  Importations  or  become  de- 
pendent vassals  of  the  Big  Three,  with  whose 
end  products  they  compete  while  being  de- 
pendent on  them  for  their  raw  materials. 
This  is  an  unhealthy  situation,  and  one 
which  a  Government  enactment  like  the 
existing  tariff  should  not  be  aUowed  to  help 
perpetuate. 

If  the  Government  proceeds  to  develop  a 
national  stockpUe  as  now  contemplated.  It* 
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lint  beneflclarte*  will  b«  the  Big  Thre*  who 
do  the  bulk  erf  Ooyemment  defense  bUBlneee. 
It*  leet  beneflciwlee  will  be  the  Independent 
tabrlcators. 

ICSANINO  or  nCPOBTS 

The  average  amount  of  aluminum  metal 
Imported  yearly  since  the  war  has  been  be- 
tween 100.000  and  150.000  tone.  The  Indiwtry 
could  easily  use  300,000  tons  or  more  annu- 
ally and  even  this  doubling  of  Imports  would 
b«  insufficient  to  meet  otir  needs.  The  rev- 
enue from  a  tariff  on  thU  aluminum  hae 
never  added  more  than  about  H  mUUon  to 
the  United  States  Treasury.  Over  agalnAt 
this  negligible  revenue  must  be  placed  the 
▼ery  substantUl.  though  not  easUy  calcu- 
lated, amount  of  money  which  the  busln^ii 
generated  by  this  added  Importation  would 
produce  In  the  form  of  wages,  profits,  and 
taxes  To  subetantlaUy  enlarge  our  Imports 
of  metal  wovild  Increase  materlaUy  these 
forms  of  rettim.  and  enhance  the  treasiiry 
of  the  United  States  appreciably  through 
tazee  on  Income,  a  matter  of  no  small  con- 
cern at  a  time  when  the  budget  needs  balanc- 
ing so  badly. 

ff«»*T.T.  BUUlfUM  8TAXS 

Of  equal  Importance  In  considering  this 
matter  Is  the  present  plight  and  future  of 
independent  and  small  buslnew.  It  Is  imaU 
and  new  biislneas  that  form  the  seedbed  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  By  comparison, 
few  Independent  aluminum  businesses  ex- 
isted before  World  War  I.  somewhat  because 
of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  aluminums  su- 
perior uses  but  largely  becavise  the  metal 
was  monopollaed  and  the  supply  restricted  so 
that  a  sure  supply  of  raw  materials  at  low 
coet  was  not  avaUable.  Then  came  World 
War  n,  and  the  Government  expansion  pro- 
eram.  There  foUowed  such  an  Increase  of 
aluminum  buslnessee.  both  as  to  usee  and 
outlets,  that  now  we  speak  of  some  17.000  In- 
dependent busineesee  working  this  magic 
metal.  The  continued  life  of  these  thou- 
sand* of  main-street  Anns  la  vital  both  to 
our  defense  and  civilian  economy. 

These  many  small  businesses  have  shown 
throtigh  their  leaders  In  numerous  hearings 
of  the  Congress  and  through  requests  of  their 
Government  that  the  sxispenslon  or  removal 
of  the  present  tariff  on  aluminum  not  only 
meets  with  their  favor  but  Is  urgently  needed 
If  they  are  to  survive  and  grow.  An  enlarged 
supply  of  metal  foUowlng  thU  action  would 
not  only  increase  the  flow  of  metal  to  Inde- 
pendent concerns,  but  would  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  large  metal  producers  which  are 
mesently  imable  to  supply  their  customers 
with  all  the  metal  desired.  Moreover,  the 
major  domestic  producers  have  been  Im- 
porters themselves  during  this  crisis  period, 
hence  any  Increase  In  supply  would  directly 
benefit  them,  too. 

souacas  of  vobbom  sufplt 

The  bulk  of  our  imported  aliunlnum  comes 
from  Canada,  both  becatise  of  the  large-scale 
operations  of  Alcan  (Aluminum  Co.  of  Cana- 
da) and  Its  need  to  export  aU  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  metal  which  It  produces. 
This  source  Is  the  largest  single  supplier  of 
low-cost  metal,  produced  under  conditions 
that  make  it  a  natural  source  of  raw  mate- 
rials for  otir  iise.  Now  Canada  ships  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  her  production  to  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  metal  she  pro- 
duces Is  shipped  abroad  and  sold  at  higher 
prices  than  could  be  secured  here.  But  If 
the  present  tariff  were  eliminated,  American 
markets  would  become  much  more  attractive, 
for  this  gain,  added  to  other  natural  advan- 
tages we  offer,  would  be  sufficient  to  tip  the 
scales  in  our  favor,  turning  a  vitally  needed 
Increased  supply  of  metal  toward  oxir  fabri- 
cators. %k 

The  United  States  Is  the  natural  buyer  of 
this  metal  from  Canada,  both  because  of  Its 
proximity  and  because  of  Its  vast  expanding 
domestic  markets  for  semifinished  and 
flTii^tiJi#^  aluminum  {woducts.   Because  of  ths 
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growing  BiBnlty  of  Interests  with 

^e  United  States  may  naturaUy 

„  neighbor  to  the  north  for  raw 

and  products  to  feed  our  gigantic 

Industry.    Seeking  an  economic 

on   mutual    advantages   Is   a 

to  be  achieved,  and  one  which 

States   and  Canadian   Oovem- 

.  long  looked  upon  with  favor. 

be  remembered,  too,  that  a  Cana- 

of  supply  is  absolutely  ultal  to  us 

njitlonal  defense  because  of  the  loca- 

..  source.    No  Intervening  body  of 

which  submarines  lurk  to  make 

kills,  presents  the  delivery  on 

of  aluminum  for  our  factories  to 

Into  vital  aircraft  and  munl- 

armed  services  have  recognized 

of  this  fact  In  giving  Canada 

for  defense  supplies  and  pro- 

.  a  good  security  risk. 

from  the  economic  side,  this  source 

supply  Is  likewise  attractive. 

provides  land  transportation,  using 

effect  a  contlnuoiis  International 

railroads.    It  makes  for  a  sound 

that  blends  the  economies 

countries  and  ties  them  Insep- 

many  advantageous  ways. 

minor  soiu'oe  of  metal  Is  foiind 
countries  where  the  small  domestic 
Insufficient  under  existing  condl- 
absorb  the  output  of  the  metal-re- 
plants.   But  when  these  sources  are 
by  our  Independent  factories  fran- 
eklng  aluminum  to  keep  going,  the 
premium,  added  to  which  the  tariff 
unbearable  burden. 
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riktarw  kbuctiok  or  exMBUO.  ncroBTAina 
Outstanding  American  business  leaders 
advocate  an  Increased  dependence  on  trade 
as  a  way  to  Insure  the  sUblllty  not  only  of 
our  own  economy  but  of  otir  free  world  allies. 
Where  the  removal  of  a  tariff  would  meet 
with  universal  favor,  benefit  all  participants 
In  the  Indxistry  In  our  own  country,  and  pro- 
mote the  general  well-being  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  users  and  their  labor  force, 
it  Is  apparent  that  such  removal  Is  In  the 
public  Interest. 

This  Is  the  situation  respecting  ths  re- 
moval or  suspension  of  the  tariff  on  the 
scarce  metal  aluminum.  Not  a  single  ele- 
ment In  OUT  business  or  laboring  com- 
munity, nor  any  segment  of  our  producing 
or  consuming  public,  but  what  stands  to 
benefit  appreciably  by  this  act.  In  such  a 
situation.  It  behooves  the  Government  to 
act  with  dispatch  In  furthering  the  general 
welfare. 


or  uifiTB)  tetATta  sxpahsioh 
p^rospect  of  finding  some  means  of 
Expansion  within  the  United  States 
the  metal  at  economic  cost  re- 
and  for  the  near  future  has  al- 
fully  explored.     It  has  been  a 
ikllure,  despite  the  glowing  aocoimts 
trade  papers  about  newcomers  being 
Except  for  a  small  additional  capac- 
Installed  by  the  Anaconda  Copper 
I  enters  the  field  In  order  to  have 
of  alumln\im  for  Its  own  wlre-pull- 
no  new  producers  of  alu- 
bave  entered  the  field  since  the  end 
War  n.    The  expansion  which  has 
by  most  favorable  Government 
amounts  to  substantial  subsidies  In 
or  another  has  aU  been  undertaken 
^tegrated  Big  Three,  who  can  make 
of  all  the  metal  produced  In  their 
operations.    Hence  this  does  not 
needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding  alu- 
Indtistry  where  some  17,000  fabrlca- 
have  access  to  an  Independent 
source  of  raw  material. 
If.     through     some     miracle     of 
circumstances  which  have  not  thus 
under  the  abnormal  pressure 
preparations,    the    three    new- 
whlch  have  been  certified  for  ac- 
amortizatlon  really  find  the  tre- 
finance  and  other  requirements  to 
,  which  according  to  cxurent  news- 
reports  appears  \inllkely.  It  will  be  2  to 
before  metal  Is  produced  from  their 
I.    Tet  It  Is  theee  next  several  years 
such  a  hazard  to  the  aluminum 
In  the  United  States.     It  appears 
a  foreign  source  of  metal  can  meet 
present  and  future  need. 
Government  needs  metal  for  Its  de- 
^tockpUe;    Industry   needs   metal,  to 
Into  shapes;    and  the  consiunlng 
need    the    products    they    are    now 
for  one  reason  alone,  lack  of  metal. 
Is  bound  up.  In  the  short-run  shift 
defense   to  civilian   economic   opera- 
4lth  the  vital  matter  of  economic  sta- 
The  part  which  the  alumlnimi  In- 
l»t)parly    provided    with    the    raw 
which  It  needs,  can  play  In  main- 
economic  stability  Is  by  no  means 
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We  are  confronted  with  the  need  to  maks 
available  as  much  metal  as  can  come  Into 
the  United  States  on  conditions  that  are  en- 
tirely competitively  priced  with  domestically 
produced  metal.  The  present  tariff  serves 
only  to  prevent  such  deliveries.  It  does  not 
produce  revenue  In  any  substantial  amount, 
nor  form  a  desirable  source  (rf  Income  for 
the  Government.  If  this  tariff  is  removed  at 
least  for  the  Immediate  future,  It  would  be 
an  inducement  for  aggressive  businessmen 
here  and  abroad  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  Increasing  ovir  supplies  of  metal. 

Should  the  future  Indicate  that  tba  re- 
moval of  this  tariff  would  cause  hardship  to 
any  domestic  producers,  then  on  strictly 
protective  terms  It  can  be  relmposed  readUy 
and  without  delay.  But  this  should  only  be 
done  after  a  showing  of  fact. 

Legislation  has  been  offered  to  allow 
tariff-free  aluminum  to  enter  the  United 
States,  as  has  been  done  for  the  other  nonf er- 
rous  metals.  For  it  has  been  clearly  apparent 
that  no  domestic  expansion  can  or  will  meet 
entirely  our  basic  defense  or  civilian  needs. 
Such  a  bill  would  prove  exceedingly  popxilar, 
receive  tue  support  of  our  national  legislators 
who  are  fully  conversant  with  the  subject, 
and  whose  constituent  businessmen  have 
been  InslstenUy  tvglng  steps  to  provide 
them  with  more  aluminum.  In  this  move, 
the  Government  would  make  sure  continued 
emi^oyment  of  a  vital  civilian  Industry  and 
assist  It  In  meeting  the  needs  ot  ths  ooa- 
sumlng  public 


Preteat-Day  Letsoa  of  tkc  l.o«hiaag 
PvckaM 


KSTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KSMTOCXT 
nV  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
Loidsiana  Purchase  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
which  opened  up  the  great  western  do- 
main  of  our  country.  Taking  the  cour- 
age and  vision  of  the  early  American 
pioneers  as  his  theme.  Clarence  K. 
Streit  has  written  an  interesting  and 
provocative  article  entitled  "Present- 
Day  Lesson  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.** 
The  article  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Memb«?  of  Congress.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hnmnrosh 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

CONGRBSSIONAL  RXCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

piBSEirT-OAT  LiasoN  or  ths  Lothsiana 

POSCHAfiX 

(By  Clarence  K.  Strelt) 
A  century  and  a  half  ago,  on  April  80.  1803, 
President  Jefferson  boldly  purchased  the 
Louisiana  Terrttory  for  the  United  Statee. 
Even  If  this  were  not  the  150th  anniversary, 
the  example  he  thereby  set  would  now  be 
worth  special  attention.  Por  we  face  today 
an  opportunity  and  a  choice  much  the  same 
as  he  faced  then. 

Air  geographers  say  that  Prance  itself 
occupies  today  In  the  air  world  the  strategic 
central  position  that  Ito  Louisiana  Territory 
occupied  in  ova  continent.  The  air  age  has 
made  it  no  lees  essential  now  that  Prance 
and  all  Western  Europe  form  one  country 
with  us.  But  our  policymakers.  Instead  of 
following  Jefferson's  example,  are  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  keep  his  modem 
"Louisiana"  In  foreign  hands. 

>AMSIOir 


rtACMTVL 

Jefferson  saw  what  was  sssentlal  to  free- 
dom's future  and  had  the  courage,  fore- 
thought, and  faith  to  achieve  it  peacefully. 
He  saw  that  the  Louisiana  Territory  con- 
troUed  the  continent,  that  it  was  essential 
to  tie  this  Territory  to  the  United  SUtes 
as  tightly  as  was  the  eastern  half  at  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  immense  Importance  of  the  Louisiana 
Territwy  to  the  United  States  is  so  obvious 
now  that  it  requires  a  real  effort  to  Imagine 
the  high  virtues  that  its  purchase  by  Jeffer- 
son required  150  years  ago.  The  huge  sias  of 
the  United  SUtes  was  the  great  problem  that 
then  threatened  it. 

In  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  only  16 
years  previous,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  ct  Con- 
necticut, had  c<»tended  that  even  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  were  too  large  for  a  re- 
publican system  to  work.  Bold  Alexander 
Hamilton  himself  had  oonfeesed:  "I  foresee 
the  dUBculty  of  drawing  a  represenUtlon 
from  so  extensive  a  continent  to  one  place. 
What  can  be  the  Inducement  for  gentlemen 
to  come  600  mUes  Jon  horseback)  to  a  na- 
tional legislature?"  Nathanlal  Gorham.  del- 
egate of  Massachusetts,  had  asked.  "Can  It 
be  supposed  that  this  vast  country  including 
the  western  territory  wUl  150  years  hence  re- 
main one  nation?" 

Undaunted,  the  Federal  Convention  had 
propoeed  a  Constitution  uniting  the  people 
from  New  Hampshire  through  Georgia,  The 
people,  in  ratifying  this  Constitution,  had 
set  up  a  democratic  republic  that  Jumped 
over  the  motmtalns  and  extended  through  a 
savage  wUderness  to  the  Mississippi.  Never 
before  had  men  dared  attempt  democratic 
government  on  so  vast  a  scale. 

It  had  taken  34  days  to  bring  Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  from 
PhUadelphla  even  to  South  Carolina  by  the 
fastest  coxirier  In  the  relatively  clvUlaed 
East.  To  purchase  Louisiana  meant  to  leap 
over  the  Father  of  Waters,  reach  into  the 
Rockies,  add  an  untracked  empire  beyond 
the  trails  of  Kentucky — double  the  size  of 
a  Union  already  too  huge  to  work. 

How  could  such  a  continent  possibly  be 
governed,  defended,  held  together,  peopled? 
The  population  of  the  United  States  In  1803 
was  only  6%  million.  Including  the  slaves. 
The  steamboat  was  still  to  come,  the  railroad 
and  telegraph  were  undreamed  of.  It  took 
vision  in  1803  to  see  that  the  center  of  the 
continent  mattered,  let  alone  foresee  the 
Louisiana  Territory  one  day  rich  with  people, 
strong  with  free  and  federated  Stotes. 
vituiMMB  rsott  niMHauirrs 
The  Mississippi  Valley  could  be  peopled 
only  by  Immigrants  from  Europe.  They  had 
no  experience  in  governing  themselves.    In 


their  Ignorance  and  numbers  they  might 
ruin  America's  momentous  sxperlment.  Jef- 
ferson needed  a  truly  sublime  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  his  free  principles  could  turn  Into 
good  citizens  the  masses  of  impressed.  Igno- 
rant people  of  divers  tongxies  and  ciistoms 
whose  Immigration  alone  could  people  the 
great  valley. 

In  that  period  it  took  more  than  a  year 
to  go  from  St.  Louis  to  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Pvirchase.  One 
needed  faith  to  beUeve  that  Americans 
would  somehow  develop  the  means  of  trans- 
portation needed  to  hold  and  develop  such  a 
territory. 

rAlTH  AMD  COUSAGS  JUSTiriXU 

It  took  more  than  vision  and  faith,  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  It  took  courage  of  the 
highest  order.  But  Jefferson  and  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  had  all  the  virtue  the  oc- 
casion required.  The  results  now  He  before 
us.  They  prove  overwhelmingly  that  the 
best  policy  is  the  one  that  does  take  courage 
and  vision,  and  faith  in  freedom  and  union. 
This  is  where  the  Louisiana  story  used  to 
end  In  my  generation's  time.  When  I  was 
a  boy  In  Missouri*  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  pvirchase  was  celebrated  by  a  World's 
Fair  In  St.  Louis.  It  long  reverberated  In 
my  little  town.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  give 
anyone  the  Idea  that  there  were  other  ter- 
ritories that  we  needed  to  add  to  the  Union. 
The  Idea  we  unconscioxisly  absorbed  In- 
stead was  that  the  earlier  concept  of  an 
ever-exi>andlng  area  under  a  free  federal 
government,  with  a  common  defense,  free 
market,  currency,  and  cltlsenship,  had 
reached  its  climax  when  our  Republic 
reached  the  Pacific  coast.  After  President 
William  Howard  Taft  made  a  vain  offer  of 
economic  union  to  Canada,  the  old  federalte- 
Ing  flame  seemed  to  die  out  completely. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  became  the  home  of 
collective  hermltlsm.  or  Isolationism. 

Meanwhile  the  Miaslslppi  V^ey  produced 
the  Wright  brothers  and  Henry  Ford— the 
airplane  and  the  mass-produced  automobUe. 
For  a  pr\3e.  offered  by  St.  Louis  men,  another 
man  from  the  Lotdslana  Territory  became 
the  first  to  fiy  nonstop  from  the  United 
States  to  Parts.  .,..,_, 

For  30  years  the  Mtetaslppl  VaHey  has  led 
In  developing  the  kind  of  production  that 
require  an  ever  greater  domestic  mass  mar- 
ket At  the  same  time  it  has  led  In  check- 
ing'the  growth  of  this  market  by  restricting 
both  Immigration  and  intematlonallsm.  It 
has  suffered  two  world  wars  and  a  great 
depression.  Through  It  all.  Its  airplane  has 
hurUed  ahead  to  supersonic  speed,  weaving 
a  vast  network  around  the  planet— far  good 
or  for  evil. 

We  are  only  at  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  the 
air  now,  and  air  geographers  are  trying  to 
awaken  us  to  the  new  concept  of  the  planet 
it  requires.  They  tell  us  that  the  ideas  we 
iret  from  the  flat  maps  we  stUl  use  are  false. 
They  say  basic  changes  in  thought  must  re- 
sult from  the  combined  facts  that  the  earth 
is  round  and  that  the  airplane,  unlike  all 
previous  means  of  transport,  is  not  stopped 
by  the  oceans  edge,  but  flies  over  water  as 
It  does  over  land.  The  traditional  concept 
of  Western  and  Eastern  HemUpheres  needs 
to  be  replaced,  they  teU  us.  by  an  air-age  con- 
cept o*  the  principal  hemisphere. 

The  first  to  see  this  wei  a  man  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  J.  Parker  Van  Zandt.  bOTn 
In  Chicago.  An  early  aviator— he  holds 
United  States  pilot  Uoense  No.  17— he  volun- 
teered in  the  French  Army  air  service  before 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I. 
WhUe  director  of  aviation  research  for  the 
Brookings  Institution,  he  wrote  the  Geogra- 
phy of  Air  Transport. 

>  I  was  bom  and  raised  In  the  Loulslaoe 
Purchase,  as  were  my  father  and  mother,  and 
her  father.  My  mother's  grandfather  set- 
tled In  Missouri  on  the  frontier  some  SO 
years  after  the  purchase. 


KOSTH  FOI.B  NO  IXXnCAZ. 

In  this  study  he  brought  out  that  not  only 
was  the  flat  mi^'s  east-west-hemisphere  con- 
cept false  fCH-  the  air  age,  but  so  was  a  rising 
concept  that  draped  the  globe  around  the 
North  Pole,  which  the  United  Nations  has 
done  so  much  to  pronu>te.  Though  planes 
fly  over  Ice  as  well  as  water,  they  must 
carry  paying  loads,  and  to  center  traffic  on 
the  pole  centers  attention  on  sterility.  The 
Important  thing  for  the  air  age,  he  argued, 
was  to  find  the  center  of  the  hemisphere  that 
was  most  peopled  and  productive,  for  avia- 
tion would  make  It  ths  principal  one  In  the 
end. 

Pre-avlatlon  geographers,  Mr.  Van  Zandt 
pointed  out.  had  already  worked  out  this 
problem.  They  had  proved  that  if  you  stick 
a  pin  in  the  globe  a  little  southeast  of 
Nantes.  France  (to  be  precise,  at  47V^*  north 
latitude  and  1^*  west  longitude),  and  draw 
a  hemisphere  from  that  pole.  It  wUl  have 
more  land.  Industry,  and  peoi^e  In  It  than 
any  other  hemisphere  you  can  possibly  make. 
This  hemisphere  Mr.  Van  Zandt  calls  the 
principal  hemisphere.  It  contains  almost  9 
percent  of  the  earth's  Ice-free  land  area  (plus 
the  North  Polar  region),  04  percent  of  the 
planet's  population.  98  percent  of  its  indus- 
trial production,  and  consequently  100  per- 
cent of  the  major  air  routes  of  the  future. 
No  air  route  needs,  geographically,  to  cross 
the  Pacific  to  connect  any  two  points  In  the 
principal  hemisphere.  The  other  half  of  the 
world,  the  ocean  hemisphere,  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  watery  waste.  The  only  land  in  it 
Is  Indonesia,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  Antarctica.  This  ocean 
hemisphere  has  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
popxilation  and  2  percent  of  its  industrial 
production  to  provide  air  passengers  and 
freight. 

In  the  July  1047  Pieedom  and  Union,  Mr. 
Van  Zandt  contributed  an  article  entitled 
"Ptance:  Hub  of  the  Air  World."  In  it  he 
brought  out  the  unique  strategic  advantages 
In  both  peace  and  war  that  the  people  at 
the  pole  at  the  principal  hemisphere  enjoyed 
by  virtue  of  their  position  at  its  center.  He 
wrote: 

•TThe  great  Importance  of  Prance,  In  par- 
ticular, and  Western  Europe  in  general, 
stands  out  when  one  examines  the  globe  from 
the  standpoint  <tf  the  air  age  and  sheds  the 
many-ieth  century  ideas  that  still  distort  our 
geographical  thought. 

"Prance  is  literally  the  center  of  the  earth's 
principal  hemisphere.  And  it  seems  destined 
to  be,  with  Western  Europe  generally,  the 
principal  hub  of  world  air  traffic." 

In  Prance  one  can  send  men  and  goods  to, 
or  bring  them  from.  vlrtuaUy  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  by  the  shortest,  cheapest  air  route, 
the  radius  of  the  circle.  Prance  enjoys  the 
advantages  In  the  air  world  that  Jefferson 
foresaw  would  be  enjoyed  In  North  America 
In  his  era  by  the  region  where  now  stand  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Memphis  and  Uttle 
Rock,  Des  Moines  and  Omaha,  New  Orleans 
and  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul. 

In  the  air  world  the  United  States  occupies 
an  unfavored  position  on  the  periphery  of 
the  principal  hemisphere. 

Communist  Russia  U  much  closer  to  ths 
hub.  This  would  seem  to  make  the  form- 
ing now  of  one  republic  by  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  even  more  importont 
to  freedom  than  the  incorporation  of  the 
Louisiana  Terrttory  in  the  Union  was  In 
1803.  Beyond  the  Louisiana  Terrttory  then 
there  was  no  powerful  dictatorship,  aggres- 
sively planning  to  capture  this  strategic 
JeweL 

Tet  present  United  States  pollcjrmakers 
have  shown  no  awareness  of  this  air -age 
situation,  which  makes  Prance  and  Western 
Europe  equivalent  strateglcaUy  to  the  Louis- 
iana Terrttory  to  1803.  Obviously,  there 
could  be  no  question  now  of  the  United 
States  puTtxhaslng  Western  Europe  as  It  did 
the  Tfenttory.  or  even  admitting  Its  nations 
to  it  as 
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Thmtt  Is.  however,  anotbier.  prMtlcable 
way  to  tl«  the  United  States  and  the  democ- 
racies or  Weetem  Surope  tlghUy  together. 
It  U  for  the  United  States  to  Invite  them-' 
and.  ot  oouiae.  Canada— to  meet  with  Its 
ilclegates  In  a  federal  convention  with  a  view 
to  freely  uniting  In  a  great  Atlantic  Union, 
much  as  the  13  States  federated  In  their 
Republic  In  1787.  This  would  mean  creating 
«  representative  federal  government  with 
•  xinl<»  defense  force,  free  market,  currency 
and  cltlaenshlp  guaranteeing  a  common  bill 
of  rights,  and  keeping  each  national  democ- 
racy as  Independent  as  It  Is  now  In  all  the 
fields  of  government  that  were  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Atlantic  republic. 

The  dire  necessities  of  the  postwar  period 
have  been  presenting  the  American  people 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  this— perhaps  as 
good  and  as  brief  as  the  one  Jefferson  had. 

Instead  of  seizing  it.  United  States  poUcy- 
makers  have  been  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction.  President  Jefferson  and  Congress 
spent  $16  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  make  the  Louisiana  Territory  part  of 
their  Federal  Union.  President  Truman  and 
Ctmgress  embarked  on  a  Marshall  plan  to 
spend  more  than  1.000  times  $15  million  to 
make  the  Louisiana  Territory  of  the  air  age 
strong  enough  to  remain  separate  trom  us. 
Our  fcvef athers  did  their  best  to  keep  their 
Louisiana  Territory  from  remaining  in  for- 
eign hands.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  keep 
Western  Europe  foreign. 

jSTFnaOM  OUnSUBRD  AUJANCB 

The  only  thought  at  federal  xmlcm  our 
policymakers  have  shown  has  been  to  press 
the  Western  European  nations  to  unite  in  a 
purely  Exiropean  union — so  that  they  may  be 
strong  enoxigh  to  stand  alone,  remain  inde- 
pendent from  us.  It  Lb  as  ii  Jeff ei  son  had 
centered  his  efforts  on  trying  to  get  Prance 
and  Spain  to  unite  their  empires  west  of  the 
Mississippi  so  that  this  territory  might  be 
strong  enough  to  remain  forever  foreign  to 
us. 

True,  France  and  Britain  were  our  allies 
In  the  recent  war — but  France  and  Spain 
were  our  allies  In  the  War  of  Independence. 
True,  too,  the  European  democradee  whlcb 
the  United  States  is  urging  to  "Integrate" 
are  our  allies  now,  and  our  present  policy- 
makers aim  to  make  any  European  union  our 
ally.  also.  But  suppose  Jefferson  had  aimed 
at  uniting  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  us  with 
nothing  stronger  than  alliance.  •  •  • 

Jefferson  dlstnisted  alliances;  our  policy- 
makers trust  it.  Jefferson  saw  that  the 
Louisiana  Territory  lay  at  the  center  of  the 
continent;  oxir  policymakers  seem  blind  to 
the  fact  that  France  lies  at  the  center  of  the 
air  world.  Jefferson  feared  to  leave  the  area 
meet  Important  to  our  freedom  in  foreign 
hands;  our  policymakers  have  so  far  feared 
even  to  explore  the  possibility  of  having  it 
federated  to  us. 

JUPUUXNCB  SHOULD  TEACH 

Oar  free  Federal  principles  are  now  164 
years  old,  not  14.  They  are  much  stronger 
than  in  Jefferson's  time,  and  there  are  more 
than  80  times  as  many  Americans  behind 
them.  The  western  Europeans  are  far  closer 
to  St.  Louis,  In  point  of  time,  than  St.  Loiils 
was  to  Virginia  In  1803.  Their  people  are 
much  more  experienced  in  self-government 
than  when  Jefferson  counted  on  them  to 
spread  freedom  across  a  continent. 

History  has  Jiistlfled  Jefferson's  astonish- 
ing faith  In  freedom  and  union.  Yet,  un- 
like him,  our  policymakers  either  lack  faith 
In  these  principles,  or  lack  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  They  think,  or  talk.  In 
terms  of  the  world  they  fotind  as  children 
60  years  ago,  not  in  terms  of  what  the  world 
win  be  after  the  airplane  and  mass  produc- 
tion have  had  50  more  years  In  which  to  de- 
vel<^.  They  tremble  at  the  distance  still 
separating  Europe  and  America,  at  the  diver- 
sities between  them.  the>  difficulties  of  fed- 
erating them,  the  possibility  of  failure,  the 
dangers  In  exploring  •  •  •  these  admirers  Off 
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in  such  cities  as  Memphis,  St.  Louis, 

I,  Pittsbxirgh,  Peoria,  Minneapolis. 
.    the   name  of  the   Atlantic   Union 
;tee,  this  citiaens'  movement  headed 
_  J.  Roberts,  former  Jvistice  of  the 
States  Supreme  Court,  is  now  nation- 
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result:  The  Atlantic  Union  resolution 
bfought    before    Congress    under   such 
ppi  Valley  leadership  as  Senator  Ebtks 
EB  of  Tennessee,  Senat<»r  FsAinc  Cabi,- 
Kansas,  Congressmen  Waltbb  Jitdd, 
_japolis.  and  Halz  Boggs  of  New  Or- 
It  asks  the  President  to  invite  the 
iiponsors  of  the  Atlantic  Pact — Cana- 
n.  France,  and  Benelux — to  meet 
delegates  in  a  federal  convention 
how  far  they  can  agree  to  federate 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
Secretary  Acheson  the  State  De- 
held  It  "could  not  support"  the  At- 
Unlon  resolution.    Why?    It  thought 
Ame>-lcan  people  were  not  ready 
explore  the  posslbiUty  o/  doing  now. 
_ial — air-world — scale,  what  Jefferson 
W  iishlngton  led  in  doing  on  a  continen- 
art  scale. 

there  Is  hope  that  President  Elsen- 

-who  was  raised  In  the  Louisiana  Ter- 

-will  change  this  poUcy.    He  wlU,  If 

the  sublime  faith  in  the  people,  and 

and  union,  that  Jefferson  showed 

Louisiana  Piirchase.     And   without 

faith,  what  wUl  avail? 

ire  to  suppose  that  Ood  will  bless  poU- 
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t  istrust,    that    require    no    vision,    no 

.  no  faith  in  freedom  and  union?    If, 

our  wealth  and  machines,  we  Amer- 

iack  the  strength  of  soul  Americans 

Jefferson's  time,  how  can  any  policy 

Per  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  the 

people  are  too  feeble  and  fearful 

to  do  now  what  their  forefathers 

ago.    I  believe  their  greatest  days 

iedlately  before  them. 
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Tuesday,  May  26. 1953 


ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der l^ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoid,  I  Include  an  article  from  The 
Repo]  ter  magazine  of  April  28,  1953,  en- 
titled "Buildup  and  Letdown  in  the 
Phllii  pines."  The  author,  Mr.  David 
Bernstein,  was  special  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent ]  danuel  Quezon  and  Sergio  Osmena 
of  th<  Philippines.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  I  hilipplne  Story  and  until  last  year 
8erve<  as  assistant  to  Oscar  Ewing,  for- 
mer i  dministrator  of  tbe  Federal  Secu- 
rity i  administration. 


The  article  follows: 

BxraLOUP    AND    LiTDOWN    IH   TRB   PBUXTPIim 

(By  David  Bernstein) 

Half  a  eentxiry  ago.  when  the  United  States, 
In  a  fit  of  absentmlnded  Imperialism,  an- 
nexed the  Philippines  and  found  a  fulN 
fledged  rebellion  on  Its  hands.  President  Mc- 
Klnley  sent  for  the  president  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Jacob  Gould  Schurman.  He  asked 
Schurman  to  head  a  civilian  commission  to 
"adjust  differences"  in  the  islands. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  Schurman.  "there 
Is  only  one  difficulty.  I  am  opposed  to  your 
PhUlppine  policy.  I  never  wanted  the 
PhUlpplne  Islands." 

"That  need  not  trouble  you."  replied  Mc- 
Klnley.  "I  didn't  want  the  PhUipplne  Islands 
either,  and  in  the  protocol  to  the  treaty  ( with 
Spain]  I  left  myself  free  not  to  take  them, 
but  in  the  end  there  was  no  alternative." 

So  Schimnan  went  to  Manila.  Two  year* 
later  he  announced: 

"The  destiny  of  the  PhUipplne  Islands  la 
not  to  be  a  State  or  Territory  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  a  daughter  republic  of 
ours — a  new  birth  of  liberty  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Paclffc,  which  shaU  animate  and 
energize  these  lovely  Islands  of  the  tropical 
seas,  and,  rearing  its  head  aloft,  stand  as  a 
monument  of  progress  and  a  beacon  ot  hope 
to  all  the  oppressed  and  benighted  mUUona 
of  the  Asiatic  continent." 

Since  1899  the  islands  have  gone  through 
a  bloody  insurrection.  40  years  of  steady 
progress,  a  4-year  ordeal  of  war  and  occu- 
pation ended  by  a  highly  destructive  libera- 
tion and.  flnaUy.  In  1946,  the  achievement 
of  full  independence  at  a  time  when  Asia 
was  becoming  a  testing  ground  of  commu- 
nism and  democracy. 

We  are  still  not  quite  sure  why  w*  are  to 
deeply  involved  there;  but  we  stiU  tend  to 
regard  the  archipelago  as  a  daughter  repub- 
Uc,  which  ought  to  be  a  monument  of  prog- 
gress,  a  beacon  of  hope,  and  a  symbol  ot 
America's  good  faith  in  the  eyes  of  all  Asia. 

At  the  moment,  unfortunately,  the  monu- 
ment seems  a  Uttle  cracked,  the  beacon  a 
little  dim,  and  the  symbol  a  little  confua- 
ing.  If  America  is  to  be  judged  by  condi- 
tions In  the  PhlUppines  today,  we  are  not 
doing  so  weU. 

President  Elpldlo  Qutrlno's  administration 
is  Increasingly  unpopular,  and  graft  and 
vote-stealing  are  taken  for  granted — per- 
haps even  where  they  do  not  occur.  The 
Communist-led  Huks  are  stUl  in  revcdt,  al- 
though their  operations  are  not  so  wide- 
spread as  they  were  a  year  or  two  ago.  The 
bloodcurdling  Inequities  of  land  tenure  con- 
tinue. As  for  the  United  States,  the  FiU- 
plnos  do  not  hate  us;  but  nearly  everything 
we  do  seems  to  increase  the  atmosphere  of 
mutual  irritation,  and  ovir  own  officials  lose 
their  patience  Just  as  often  as  their  FlUplno 
c^jposite  niunbem. 

azBOXN  oa  jttst  axauiLrt 

A  Filipino  who  had  left  ManiU  Just  after 
its  liberation  in  1945  tried  to  find  words  for 
his  impressions  on  returning  a  few  weeka 
ago: 

"ManUa's  rebirth  Is  phenomenal.  New 
buildings,  new  homes,  new  apartment 
houses,  feverish  construction  in  every  va- 
cant lot.  The  old  landmarks  gone.  Big 
new  advertising  signs:  Ford!  Rita  is  back! 
Coca-Colal  Thanks  to  American  aid,  what 
in  1945  were  crumbled  heaps  of  masonry 
and  twisted  steel  are  now  Imposing  govern- 
ment buildings.  Twenty  thousand  new 
buildings  between  1948  and  1951.  and  a  lot 
more  started  last  year. 

"But  I  found  Manila  strange  and  disturb- 
ing. A  newspaperman  told  me:  'It's  like 
Japanese  times,  only  worse.  At  least  there 
was  a  semblance  of  order  then.  Today  there 
is  only  chaos.'  An  exaggeration,  I  thought. 
But  not  after  you  get  to  know  the  city.  Ma- 
nila is  an  overgrown  boom  town.  Life  la 
hectic  and  insecure.  One  lives  by  one's 
wits — and  gaU.  Human  life  is  cheap.  Gun- 
play, robbery,  murder,  gambling.    It  is  like 
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a  lungle  in  which  a  mnuon  imd  a  naif  people 
light  to  survive." 

ManUa  is,  of  course,  no  index  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. Three-quarters  of  the  people  live 
in  the  provinces,  in  Uttle  barrios  at  the  ends 
of  dusty  roads,  in  nipa  huts  amid  the  eternal 
greenness  of  the  islands.  These  are  the 
FUipino  peasants,  the  taos.  In  recent  years 
the  tao  has  begun  to  resent  his  condition 
more  and  more,  especially  in  the  rlcelands, 
and  from  time  to  time  his  anger  has  flared 
Into  open  revolt.  The  Communists  are  only 
^he  most  recent,  and  the  most  determined, 
exploiters  of  the  all  too  legitimate  con^>lalnts 
of  the  taos. 

The  simple  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  aver- 
age tao  works  a  farm  too  small  to  support 
his  family.  He  earns  about  $250  a  year,  half 
of  which  Is  his  to  spend,  if  he  is  lucky.  The 
rest  goes  to  the  vUlage  usxirer  and  to  the  ab- 
sentee landlord.  There  are  few  places  in 
Asia  in  which  land  distribution  is  more  un- 
equal than  in  the  PhUippines.  In  the  rice 
country  of  Central  Luzon,  98  percent  of  the 
land  belongs  to  3  percent  of  the  population. 
Utter  apathy  or  desperate  rebelliousness  is 
the  result.  The  area  has.  inevitably,  become 
the  heartland  of  the  Hukbalahap  revolt. 

The  Huks,  led  by  an  energetic  young  Com- 
munist named  Lxiis  Taruc,  were  effective  par- 
tisan fighters  against  the  Japanese  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Then,  as  the  cold 
war  began,  they  tiuned  against  the  PhUlp- 
plne Government.  Their  Influence  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Luzon  and  traveled  to  other 
islands — Panay,  Cebu.  Mlndoro,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  the  s\igar-rlch  island  of  Negroe. 
They  were  xiot  only  trouble  in  themselves 
but  symptoms  of  a  serious  disease;  for  whUe 
the  leaders  were  Communists,  the  followers 
were  simply  bewUdered  but  angry  peasanU. 
In  1960  an  American  mission,  headed  by  a 
Washington  banker,  Daniel  W.  Bell,  made  an 
Intensive  study  of  the  whole  Philippine  situ- 
ation and  presented  a  report  remarkable  for 
Its  candor.  It  criticized  the  great  inertia  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  give  really 
serious  consideration  to  agricultiire's  be- 
setting handicaps  and  long-standing  mal- 
adjustments. It  suggested  sweeping  reforms 
in  agriculture  and  in  virtually  every  other 
sector  of  the  Philippine  economy,  and  urged 
that  the  United  States  get  tough  about 
making  sure  that  at  least  the  essentials  be 
carried  out. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  dispatched  a 
large  mission  to  Manila,  and  technicians 
swarmed  through  the  city  and  across  the 
countryside.  Dozens  of  worthwhile  projects 
were  begun;  Important  new  laws  were  argued 
through  the  Philippine  Congress;  dams  and 
ind\istrlal  enterprises  were  started:  ferti- 
lizers were  distributed  to  thousands  erf  farm- 
ers and  efforts  were  made  to  spread  new 
ideas  of  farming  methods;  buildings  went 
up  in  Manila;  and  there  was  febrile  activity 
In  the  military  bases  on  which  the  United 
States  holds  99-year  leases.  Most  important, 
the  skyrocketing  Inflationary  pressxires  were 
steadily  brought  under  control.  Taxes  were 
drastically  Increased  to  help  bring  the 
budget  in  balance.  And  the  increase  In 
raw-material  exports  caused  by  the  Korean 
War  helped  the  Philippine  economy  greaOy. 
Despite  these  Buccesses,  to  the  average 
Filipino  the  progress  so  far  does  not  seem 
very  dramatic  or  very  personal.  He  Is  still 
inclined  to  believe  that,  either  in  spite  of 
or  because  of  the  billions  of  dollars  America 
has  poured  Into  the  islands  since  lll>eration. 
the  rich  are  richer  and  the  poor  are  poorer. 

As  for  land  reform,  everyone  has  a  differ- 
ent solution.  Several  years  ago.  the  Philip- 
pine Government  sought  to  achieve  It  by 
enacting  laws  that  would  protect  the  farm- 
er's right  to  retain  the  value  of  70  percent 
of  his  crop,  defending  him  against  creditors 
and  landlords.  The  law  is  still  on  the  books, 
but  it  has  not  been  enforced.  The  Huk 
solution  is  simpler:  Take  the  land  from  the 
landlords  and  give  it  to  the  peasants.  As 
a  slogan,  this  unbeatable.    As  a  soluUon.  it 


leaves  much  to  be  desired,  for  if  an  the  land 
now  cultivated  were  equitably  redistributed, 
no  farm  famUy  would  have  enough  land  to 
support  Itself. 

A  third  solution  Is  resettlement  in  the 
huge  southern  island  of  Mindanao.  There 
are  vast  tracts  there  that  lend  themselves  to 
successful  farming,  and  for  some  time  a 
stream  of  migrants,  wilUng  and  half  wlUlng, 
flowed  Into  them.  But  the  trip  was  long; 
rumors  began  drifting  northward  that  con- 
ditions were  not  necessarUy  as  advertised; 
and  it  is  hard  to  argue  any  farmer  into  try* 
Ing  something  new. 

Currently  American  experts  are  pointing 
out  that  there  are  countless  acres  of  cul- 
tivable land  not  only  on  Mindanao  but  on 
aU  the  Islands;  that  the  large  estates  ought 
indeed  to  be  broken  up;  that,  except  for  the 
primitive  Igorots,  the  Filipinos  have  rarely 
bothered  to  terrace  their  hillsides;  that  a 
vast  program  of  agrlcxiltural  education  mtist 
start  quickly;  and  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  kind  of  internal  reshuffling  of  farmers  able 
to  use  new  methods  and  grow  a  greater 
variety  of  crops. 

aCACSATBAT  THE  SAVIOBt 

Meanwhile,  the  Huk  problem  remains.  It 
has  diminished  since  the  late  1940's.  mostly 
because  of  the  efforts  of  Ram6n  Magsaysay. 
who.  as  Secretary  of  Defense  from  September 
1950  xuitil  a  few  weeks  ago,  depended  heavily 
on  American  advisers.  His  technique  In- 
volved a  skUlful  combination  of  force  and 
persuasion. 

As  to  force,  Magsaysay  laimched  one  mili- 
tary campaign  after  another,  managing  to 
break  the  Huks  in  every  part  of  the  country 
except  their  stronghold  in  central  Luzon. 
Ta  do  this  he  had  to  clean  up  the  army  and 
give  It  a  spirit  of  confidence.  With  United 
States  help,  he  changed  It  from  a  lax  and 
Ineffective  force  into  a  spirited  fighting  team. 
Meantime,  he  offered  c^cial  amnesty  to  re- 
pentant Huks,  plus  a  chance  for  them  to 
homestead  in  Mindanao.  The  Huks  have 
never  presented  as  much  of  a  threat  as,  for 
instance,  the  Viet  Mlnh  in  Indochina,  and 
Magsaysay  has  cut  down  their  influence  for 
the  moment,  but  there  remain  the  hard  core 
of  Taruc's  followers  and  the  larger  body  of 
\uihappy,  vengeful  peasants. 

Magsaysay's  partial  success  has  made  him 
a  potent  new  political  flgtire  in  the  Philip- 
pines. If  the  November  elections  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Philippines  were  to  be  held 
among  the  Americans  in  Manila,  he  would 
prolMbly  win  by  a  landslide.  Whether  he 
wUl  win  in  an  election  entirely  decided 
by  his  fellow  countrymen  depends  on  the 
vagaries  of  Philippine  politics. 

These  vagaries  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
American  policy  and  prestige  in  the  Far  Bast. 
Our  close  ties  to  the  PhUippines  have  led  us 
into  a  curious  dUemma.  Our  massive  inter- 
vention, carried  on  under  an  official  policy 
of  unwlUlngness  to  Intervene,  has  consisted 
In  much  technical  advice  plus  some  quiet 
but  effective  poUtlcal  public-relations  activ- 
ities by  weU -meaning  officials.  As  a  result 
of  the  latter  activities,  we  are,  by  implica- 
tion at  least,  opposing  Qulrlno's  pro-Ameri- 
can party  and  backing  a  leader,  Magsaysay, 
who  has  been  adopted  by  an  opposition  party 
whose   boss  Is  bitterly  antl-Amerlcan. 

President  Qulrlno's  intentions,  ideologi- 
cally, are  undoubtedly  sincere.  He  supports 
American  foreign  policy.  He  tries  to  main- 
tain the  traditional  forms  of  democratic 
government  (though  the  1949  elections  are 
still  considered  by  many  to  have  been  rigged 
by  him).  By  these  criteria,  one  would  as- 
sume that  the  Americans  would  be  happy 
with  Quirlno.  They  are  not,  nw  have  they 
been  for  years. 

His  trouble  is  that  he  Is  a  mediocre  man. 
swayed  by  powerful  and  reactionary  forces 
in  Manila,  unable  to  capt\u«  the  imagina- 
tions of  Filipinos,  who  dearly  love  a  colorful 
personality  lUce  the  late  Manuel  L.  Queaon— 
or.  for  that  matter,  Douglas  MacArthxu". 
Quirlno  temporizes,  bends  with  the  wind;  he 


has  the  strength  largely  of  his  weaknesses, 
his  little  f\iries,  his  unpredlctabUity — and 
of  his  power  over  a  going  poUtlcal  machine, 
however  shaken  by  recent  defections.  He 
inherited  an  atmosphere  of  corruption  when  . 
he  succeeded  President  Manuel  A.  Roxas  on 
the  latter's  death  in  1947 — an  atmosphere 
largely  the  result  of  a  postwar  breakdown  in 
morale  which  has  by  no  means  been  limited 
to  the  PhUippines.  But  the  scandals  and 
nunors  of  scandals  have  continued.  One  of 
Qulrlno's  brothers  was  accused  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  taking  a  kickback  when  some  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  the  government.  Three 
Quirlno  brothers,  along  with  more  than  a 
hundred  members  of  Congress,  were  impli- 
cated in  an  inunlgratlon  racket  Involving 
Chinese  in  1947  and  1948.  Uberal  Party 
leaders  have  been  charged  with  extorting 
money  from  businessmen  in  need  of  lmpc»:t  , 
Ucenses. 

But  in  the  long  run,  the  most  serious 
charge  of  all  is  that  Quirlno  has  not  solved 
the  land  problem. 

Last  December,  Robert  S.  Hardie,  a  land- 
tenure  specialist  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  filed  a  document  so  blunt  that  the 
Quirlno  administration  was  moved  to  coun- 
terattack. Two  paragraphs  wUl  give  an  idea 
of  the  tone  of  the  Hardie  report : 

"Often  rebeUlon  and  mxirderous  violence 
rooted  in  and  fed  by  tenant  discontent  is 
at  present  endemic  to  central  Luzon  and  a 
few  scattered  areas,  but  the  causes  of  discon- 
tent characterize  the  whole  of  PhUipplne 
agriculture.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
unless  the  cause  be  remedied,  that  rebelUon 
wlU  not  spread.  Neither  Is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  rebellious  spirit,  nur- 
tured by  years  of  poverty  and  strife,  will  bo 
broken  by  the  force  of  arms  or  appeased  by 
palUatlves  in  the  form  of  a  questionable 
secxirlty  in  Mindanao.  Relief  from  the  op- 
pressive bvirden  of  caciqulsm  (the  landlord 
system)  has  been  too  long  sought — and  too 
long  denied.  Years  of  privation,  suppression 
and  empty  promises  have  served,  apparently, 
to  endow  tenant  demands  with  a  moral  as 
weU  as  an  economic  character.  •  •   • 

"It  is  apparent  that,  untU  remedied,  the  , 
land  tenure  system  stands  as  an  obstacle 
thwarting  all  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
foster  the  development  of  a  stable  and  demo- 
cratic economy.  But  over  and  above  aU  this, 
continuation  of  the  system  fosters  the 
growth  of  communism  and  harms  the  United 
States  position.  Unless  corrected.  It  Is  easy 
to  conceive  of  the  situation  worsening  to  a 
point  where  the  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  take  direct,  expensive,  and  arbi- 
trary steps  to  Insure  against  loss  of  the  PhU« 
ippinee  to  the  Communist  bloc  in  Asia^— 
and  would  stlU  be  faced  with  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  underlying  problem." 

Privately  the  Quirlno  administration  ar- 
gued that  Hardie  had  been  too  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  American  experience  In  post- 
war Japan.  PubUcly  it  staged  a  tantmsj  " 
patterned  on  the  behavior  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCaxtht.  Qulrlno's  spokesmen  Implied 
that  Hardie  was  under  Communist  Influence 
and  that  his  report  did  not  have  official  Amer- 
ican sanction.  Speaker  Eugenlo  Perez,  who 
leads  the  Quirlno  faction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  even  demanded  that  the 
Philippine  Government  have  the  right  to 
screen  so-called  experts  brought  in  by  MSA. 
A  delegation  ot  tenants  was  handily  rounded 
up  f<H-  a  visit  to  Malacafian  Palace,  where 
they  as8\u-ed  the  President  that  things  were 
ixiBt  fine  in  the  Huk  country  of  Central  Lu- 
zon. According  to  a  Government  press  re- 
lease, they  told  Quirlno  that  "they  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  big  estates,  feudallstlc  sys- 
tem or  defective  land  tenvire  which  was  caus- 
ing discontent  among  the  central  Luzon  ten- 
ants."   

THE  nroESTHUCTZBLE  LAUEQ, 

Ranged  against  President  Quirlno  is  the 
Nacionallsta  Party,  headed  by  a  man  with  a 
neurotic  animus  against  America.  Senator 
Job6  P.  Laurel,  who  as  puppet  President  of 
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U*no*  that  bm  ensbMl  him  to  o*«ex«n«  th« 
S«n»  of  tt*  ooUnbormttootet  pMt  «";*  .iroi 

or  tSWtyr.  Tbmn  •n  .tUl  ««»»'*"- 
ntnoa.  im'''«^*"g  L««»«l  hlmMM.  who  beUer* 
SSThi^wSMiad  ot  elerticm  to  tb«  pr«>i- 
draeytnlMft.  Aad  today  Uwrel  reprMent* 
^Uw  •?«•  o«  iMnj  a  W«  oountrymen.  th« 

STtot^ty.  snd  .bOT.  aU  of  lnd«p«idenc«. 
to  thTwnilrtrty  honert  1951 8«n*tortia  elee- 
Uaam  he  got  nmrtf  twtw  ms  mMiy  ▼«*«•• 
the  most  •occMrful  Llbeml  Pwrty  candidate. 
It  woold  be  hard  for  Amertcan*  to  be  en- 
thusUstie  about  Laurel.  But  Bamon  Itog- 
MTMy  U  another  rtory.  He  baa  fought  tbe 
Hutof  be  we.  reepoortble  for  the  immacu- 
Ute  honeety  of  the  1961  electlona;  and  he 
bae  the  ropport  of  tbe  Anny  (or  »» J*«* 
piktuoflt).  Meet  impreertve  to  hU  Am«^ 
Sn  backers  Is  Magaaysays  quality  o<  tb« 
•telf-made"  American  executive— a  btun. 
affable  dlrectnem  that  could  be  called  "sln- 
oere"  M  the  word  wee  used  In  The  Hu<*- 
stefs.  If  he  le  not  quite  the  sophisticated, 
■hrewd.  and  competent  leader  that  a  Prert- 
dent  ought  to  be.  that,  hie  American  bwdc- 
«s  think,  can  be  overlooked  In  the  light  of 
his  virtues.  ^  ^. 

lla^ayaay  cannot  run  for  ofBce  on  the 
ticket  of  tbe  pro-American  party.  For  that 
is  Quirlno'e  Liberal  Party,  snd  Quhrlno  baa 
•nnounoed  hie  own  candidacy.  In  February 
the  President  asked  tbe  pre-nomlnatlng  oon- 
^nUon  of  the  Uberal  Party  directorate 
TbetorlcaUy.  "If  It  Is  neceesary.  and  If  you 
lidleve  I  can  make  this  RepuUlc  endtirlng. 
although  I  am  not  indispensable,  why  should 
I  not  sacrifice  mj-self  and  run  for  leelectlon?" 
The  formvila  was  eomewhat  more  «len- 
tal  than  la  euatomary  In  PhUipplne  politics, 
irot  the  meaning  was  clear  enough— except 
to  those  akeptlcal  PlMplnoe  who  wondered 
whether  at  the  last  minute  Qulrlno  might 
decide  to  bow  out  In  favor  of  Senator  Tonus 
CabUl.  Vice  President  Fernando  I<ip«.  Sen- 
ator Qulntln  Paredee,  ^jeaker  Pere«,  Am- 
bassador Carlos  P.  Bomulo,  or  some  other 
Liberal  hopeful.  Apparently  some  ct  Qulr- 
too-s  own  people  think  this  would  be  their 
party's  only  salvation.  One  Congreesman  has 
remarked.  "Anybody  but  Mr.  Bpldlo  Qulrlno 
could  be  a  strooger  candidate  for  the  Ub- 
eral Party." 

Recently  Manila  began  to  hum  with  the 
rumor  that  Qulrlno  had  aoxmded  out  Am- 
baaeador  Carloe  P.  Bomulo  on  the  poealblllty 
of  his  nmnlng  for  Vice  President  on  a  Qril- 
rtao  ticket.  Since  the  Philippine  constltu- 
tkm  forbids  anyone  to  serve  more  than  S 
consecutive  yeara  aa  Prealdent,  a  Vice  Preal- 
dmt  elected  with  Qulrlno  thla  year  would 
automatically  become  Prealdent  In  a  years. 
Romulo  himself  has  said  nothing  about  the 
Tvaaor.  In  recent  weeks  he  has  been  pre- 
oocui^  with  the  doings  of  the  U.  N.  Secu- 
rity Council  aa  It  Juggled  poeelble  choices 
of  a  successor  to  Trygve  Lie.  Be  \a  properly 
loyal  to  the  admlnlstratlOQ  he  reinresents. 
and  argues  that  It  baa  done  a  good  Job  under 
dUBcult  conditions.  But  aa  a  sensible  poli- 
tician and  diplomat,  he  la  keeping  mum 
about  hla  role  In  home  poUtlca. 

In  Manila.  4  daya  after  Qulrlno^  an- 
iK>uncement  of  hla  candidacy.  Magsaysay 
Btole  all  the  headllnea  by  realgnlng  from  the 
Cabinet  (where  his  poemoo  had  become  un- 
tenable  because  of  his  ouUpoken  disagree- 
ment with  Qulrlno  on  Huk  tactics  and  land 
reform).  formaUy  Joining  the  Nadonallata 
oppoaltlon,  and  hurling  a  Mast  of  his  former 
chief.  "It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  con- 
tinue aa  aecretary  of  national  defenae  with 
the  specific  duty  of  killing  Huks."  he  aald. 
"as  long  as  the  administration  continues  to 
foster  and  tolerate  conditions  which  offer  a 
fei-tlle  soil  for  communism-"  He  charged 
that  the  government  was  "lull  of  crooka  aad 
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tbe  blood  and  moaey  at 

to  enrteh  thsmaelTea.** 
ilrr^*^  Uuxrel.  he  welcomed  Mag- 
ekgerly.    He  announced  that  he  was 
n  >  all  tlwn^t  of  aedcmg  the  Nackm- 
o  adldaey  himself  and  was  backing 
to  the  hilt.    II  Laurel  holds  to 
_j.  hta  party  will  ppssent  one  of 
startling  ezamplea  on  record  of 
Bed! tilowa  tn  poUtlea.  for  Magaayaay 
have  the  anpport  both,  of  many 
and  of  the  outstanding  America 
the  Phlllpplnea. 
._o   aeema    more    and  more   worried 
F  Ullpplne  Army  au^port  for  hla  for- 
itenant.    Be   baa   appealed   to  the 
atay  out  of  the  campaign.    Be  haa 
«  removed  acorea  of  olBcwa  and  even 
men  who  were  close  to  Magsaysay. 
aunched  a  "deglamorlae  Magsaysay" 
u  for  he  charges  that  army  propa- 
qient  large  sums  to  build  up  the 
Defense    Secretary.    Most    of    all. 
be  Is  worried  about  signs  of  sur- 
Amerlcan  support  for  Magsaysay. 
.   United  SUtes  Ambassador   Ray- 
E(pruance  had  Issued  a  public  state- 
■nlng  Americans  that  It  was  against 
to  become  Involved  In  Philippine 
Qulrlno  recently  thovight  he  saw 
a  conspiracy  when  United  States 
functions  honoring  Adlal  Steven- 
wlth  HaclonallsU  leader*. 


viamlng 


swt  rmed 


BAMBOO   BaMCB 


In  oie  sense,  the  American  political  dl- 


in  the  dsMghtar  BepubUc  Is  not  so 
B.«„.  -I  the  Kmfaaasy  oOclala.  the  MSA  peo- 
ple, an  I  the  repreaentatlvea  of  other  United 
States  igenclea  may  believe.  For  unless  the 
Flllpln  3B  should  elect  a  Communlat,  which  Js 
as  cloa )  to  impossible  as  anything  can  be  In 
^rhoever  occupies  Malacafian  Palace 
after  v»e  November  voting  must  face  the 
same  Issues  In  probably  about  the  same  way. 
None  c  r  the  possible  candidates  has  the  drive 
and  diama  of  a  Queson.  unlesa  one  circles 
the  remotely  poaslble  name  of  Bomulo  and 
writes  ft  question  mark  alongside  It.  But  all 
of  the  possible  candidates  wUl  have  to  bow 
to  the  logic  of  geography,  of  history,  of  the 
cold  fiar,  and  of  International  commerce — 
all  of  »hlch  compel  the  Phlllpplnea  to  take 
the  ar  u-Oommimlst  position,  wllly-nllly. 

The  question  la  how  strong  that  position 
will  tB.  And  here  the  substance  of  the 
Bardic  report,  for  example,  will  be  more  Im- 
portax  t  than  all  the  lively  stepe  of  the  po- 
litical bamboo  dance  that  Q«ilrlno.  Laurel, 
and  U  agsayaay  will  perform. 

Wh<  ever  wins,  the  United  Statea  will  have 
a  clalr  \  upon  hta  frtendahlp  and  he  will  have 
a  dali  i  xxptm  our  support.  Quirlno'e  admln- 
Istratl  m  has  proved  that  United  States  eco- 
nomic support,  no  matter  how  massive.  Is 
no  sul  Btltute  for  courage  at  the  top— though 
It  can  be  crucial  when  the  courage  la  there. 
Magsa  raay.  If  he  becomes  President,  may 
prove  fthat  courage  and  the  ardent  build- 
up of  this  United  Statea  backers  are  no  sub- 
sUtut<  e  few  an  abUlty  to  grasp  basic  political 
and  ei  lonomic  xirgencles. 


]  Mdlkf  Wilk  RjilrMJ  Safety 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  L  CAPEHART 

or  zmuaifA 
DV  THE  SKHAT*  OT  TBB  UNTTBD  STATB8 

I      Tuesday.  May  26, 1953 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ym^Tt  mou8  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  i  ppaidlx  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
entit  ed  "Meddling  With  Railroad  Safe- 


ty .*•  which  appeared  In  the  May  4, 19W, 

issue  of  Railway  Age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou, 
as  follows: 

ICBouMo  Wim  BaiLBoaB  SarBT 
Tt  would  be  highly  Ironical  If  the  preeent 
Republican  Government  In  Washington — 
dedicated,  suppoeedly.  to  the  deflation  of 
overgrown  bureaucracy— ahould  start  off  Its 
career  In  transportation  legislation  by  put- 
ting on  the  sUtute  books  2  such  measurea 
as  8.  1401  and  S.  539.  These  3  bills  (aa  out- 
lined In  our  AprU  30  Issue,  p.  12)  are  de- 
algned.  respectively,  to  give  the  Interstata 
Commerce  commission  comjwehenslve  au- 
thority over  the  Installation  and  use  of  power 
brakes:  and  to  empower  the  Commission  to 
prescribe  communication  systems  for  the 
railroads  and  to  eserclse  practically  unlim- 
ited authority  over  operating  rules. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  safety  of  train 
operation  anyhow  that  should  persuade  Con- 
gress to  take  primary  reaponalblllty  out  of 
the  experienced  hands  of  railroad  offlcera  and 
lodge  It  with  regulatory  authoritlea  who  Just- 
ly complain,  already,  that  they  have  more 
work  to  do  «ian  they  can  satlsfactartty  par- 
form  with  existing  forces?  The  average  an- 
nual fatalities  (employees  and  passengera) 
In  train  accidents  In  the  past  SS  years  have 
been  as  foUowa:  1920-24.  437;  lMO-20.  882; 
19S0-34,  28«:  1985-89,  288.  1940-44.  417;  1945- 
49  299;  1950-52.  291.  With  allowance  for 
depreesed  traffic  in  the  thirties  and  the  traiBe 
upsurge  during  World  War  n.  the  record  la 
one  of  steady  improvement.  In  the  1980 
decade  the  fatalities  per  million  traln-mllea 
averaged  5.76.  In  the  decade  1940-49,  the 
ratio  feU  to  4.88.  In  the  8  moat  recent  years, 
1950-62.  the  average  went  down  further  to 

8J9.  ^ 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Interest 
Is  highly  concentrated  upon  the  spectacular 
sector  of  raUroed  safety— the  part  Involv- 
ing train  accidents.  In  1962  there  were  210 
fatalities  and  1,005  nonfatal  casualties  oc- 
casioned by  train  accidents — ^Whereas  rail- 
road fatalities  from  all  causes  totaled  2,»28 
and  nonfatal  Injuries  29,980.  Thia.  train 
accidents  aceotinted  for  only  7.2  percent  of 
fatalities  and  8J  p««ent  of  the  n<ni-fatal 
Injuries. 

As  conditions  now  stand,  each  rallroadi 
management  Is  responalble  for  the  rules 
governing  operation  and  power  braking  on 
Its  own  trains.  If  these  rules  are  Inadequate, 
or  are  Inadequately  enforced,  the  result  la 
a  mounting  accident  record — end  no  manage- 
ment can  shift  the  responsibility  for  a  poor 
showing  to  any  shoulders  other  than  its 
own.  Chief  railway  executives  and  dlrec- 
tors  have  shown  no  demonstrable  preference 
for  operating  officers  and  sujjervlsors  who 
have  a  poor  record  In  safety  performance. 
But  suppose  authority  over  brake  perform- 
ance and  operating  rules  Is  taken  away  from 
railroad  rtBcera  and  lodged  In  the  Commis- 
sion— these  officers  can  then  no  longer  be 
held  responalble  for  the  safety  of  trains,  but 
only  for  obedience  to  the  rules  the  Commis- 
sion prescribes.  It  takes  little  Imagination 
to  predict  the  probable  result. 


A  FBOCaxnSTBAN 

Can  the  Commission's  agents  In  Washing- 
ton be  expected  to  be  more  skillful  at  direct- 
ing detailed  railroad  operations  than  ex- 
perienced railroad  oflkcers  can  be,  right  on 
the  Job?  Uniformity— one  rule  to  cover  all 
cases,  disregarding  special  treatment  to  con- 
form to  variations  In  local  conditions— la 
always  the  temptotlon  of  centralised  bureau- 
crats. Their  formula  U  that  of  Procrustes — 
If  the  sleeper  is  too  long  for  the  bed.  chop 
him  down  till  he  fits.  It  Is  aald  that  a  bird 
In  the  hand  la  worth  two  In  the  bush.  What 
Congress  Is  being  asked  to  do  In  these  two 
bills  la  to  throw  away  a  subctantlal  safety 
bird  already  In  hand  In  return  for  some  un- 


predictable fraction  of  a  Mrd  that  tSie  100 
hopes  to  be  able  to  deliver. 

This  paper  does  not  belittle  the  substantial 
contribution  of  the  ICC  and  Its  able  and 
devoted  staff  to  the  cause  of  raUroad  safety. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  there  are  several 
functions  In  connection  with  railroad  safety 
that  should  be  In  ICC  hands,  and  a  couple  of 
these  functions  the  Commission  is  now  per- 
forming very  well  Indeed.  Theee  functions 
Include  (1)  the  compilation  and  policing  of 
objective  statistics  of  railway  casualtlea  and 
(2)  the  Investigation  and  reporting  of  con- 
ditions bearing  upon  aafety  and  upon  the 
causes  of  specific  accidents.  Another  ICO 
responsibility  having  a  controlling  effect  on 
railroad  safety  the  Commiasion  haa  taken 
lightly — that  la,  of  eourae.  Its  duty  so  to  regu- 
late the  railroads  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  attractive  earnings, 
and  thus  alwaya  have  available  plenty  of 
funds  with  which  to  purchaae  the  most  mod- 
em safety  devices  In  desirable  quantity. 

If  the  present  Oongreaa  wants  to  make  a 
iubetantial  contribution  to  Increased  safety 
on  the  raUroads,  It  should  In  oxir  opinion 
deny  the  ICC  the  additional  authority  It 
seeks  under  these  two  pending  bills.  It 
'  co\ild  well  go  further  and  repeal  the  legisla- 
tion It  enacted  In  1937,  giving  the  ICC 
authority  to  preecribe  and  superviae  railroad 
algnallng  devices  and  systems — a  matter  In 
which  It  would  be  mighty  hard  Indeed  to 
prove  the  utility  of  Oovemment  intervention 
(except,  perhape,  from  the  standpoint  of 
politics).  Slmultaneoxisly,  It  should  provide 
adequate  staffs  and  pay  adequate  wagea 
for  the  IOC's  fact-finding  and  reporting 
functions  In  the  field  of  raUroad  safety. 
Over  and  beyond  such  steps  as  these,  the 
greatest  contribution  toward  railroad  safety 
that  Oongreaa  could  make  wovild  be  to  give 
a  positive  mandate  to  the  commission  to 
extend  freedom  to  the  railroads  In  rate- 
maklng  (upward  or  downward)  to  a  degree 
which  would  give  them  an  opportxmlty  to 
become  as  attractive  earnlngswlse  to  In- 
vestors aa  the  electric  utUltlea  and  manufac- 
turing Induatry  are. 

Given  sufficient  funds  to  work  with,  rail- 
road managements  will  doubtless  continue 
their  steady  record  of  Improved  safety— not 
alone  In  the  spectacular  area  of  train  acci- 
dents which  attracts  all  the  political  atten- 
tion, but  as  regards  the  93.8  percent  of  fa- 
talities and  98.7  percent  of  Injuries  where 
accidents  to  trains  are  not  involved.  Regu- 
lators and  legislators,  seemingly,  have  only  a 
limited  degree  of  Interest  In  the  non-traln- 
accident  area  of  railroad  aafety,  but  rail- 
road managementa  cannot,  for  that  reason, 
forget  theee  other  casxialtles. 

Managements  have  the  moral  duty  to  re- 
sist to  the  utmost  the  apparent  political 
effOTt  to  concentrate  diaproportlonate  effort 
(and  available  funds)  on  what  Is.  after  all. 
only  a  minor  aegment  of  the  overaU  aafety 
problem. 

Celler  Offers  Bill  for  Graat-in-Aid  to  Pak- 
istaa  of  One  Milfion  Tons  of  Wheat  to 
ATert  Threatened  Famine  and  Unrest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MXW  TOIK 

IN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  BEPRE8KNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  AprU  28. 195J 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
offered  a  bill  H.  R.  4872  to  provide  for  a 
grant-in-aid  to  the  RepubUc  of  Pakistan 
in  the  form  of  one  million  tons  of  wheat, 
to  help  avert  dangerous  consequences  of 
the  present  food  crisis  in  that  coimtry. 
Formal   request    for    this    desperately 


needed  food  has  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan. 

We  own  aivroximately  121,636.000 
bushels  of  wheat,  while  376,232.000 
bushels  of  wheat  are  under  Government 
loan.  The  situation  in  Pakistan  is  criti- 
cal. Serious  drought  and  crop  failure 
threaten  the  coimtry  with  famine.  Pos- 
sible starvation  and  death  which  might 
result  have  caused  much  unrest  and 
fear,  giving  rise  to  fanatical  uprisings 
and  disturbances  within  the  country. 
To  save  the  lives  of  the  hungry  and  stem 
the  fear  and  unrest  is  vital  Indeed.  It 
seems  inhuman  for  us  to  have  surplus 
amounts  of  life-saving  wheat  when  the 
Pakistanis  face  famine  because  they 
have  none. 

The  present  Premier  of  Pakistan.  Mo- 
hammed All.  is  thoroughly  pro-Ameri- 
can in  his  thinking  and  orientation.    He 
is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  deal 
vigorously  with  the  problems  besetting 
his  country  and  is  eager  to  develop  a 
climate    of    opinion    favorable    to   the 
United  States  as  well.    We  desperately 
need  friends  in  the  Par  East,    We  have 
never     hesitated     under     the     mutual 
security   program   to   make   a   similar 
investment  in  good  will.     Pakistan  is 
fighting    against    Communist    inroads, 
and  empty  bellies  are  grist  to  the  Ckun- 
munist  mill.    We  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  suivancement  of  political  sta- 
bility in  Asia.   To  help  avert  a  famine  in 
Pakistan  would  serve  this  cause  and 
the  cause  of  humanity.    Such  action  on 
our  part  would.  I  am  sure,  be  widely 
acclaimed  and  applauded. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  thia  act  may  be 
cited  aa  the  "Pakistan  Emergency  Food  Aid 
Act  of  1953." 

Sac.  2.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  act  to 
serve  the  ca\»se  of  world  peace  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  ftimlahlng 
emergency  food  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Pakistan  In  order  to  alleviate  starvation  and 
mass  suffering  theatened  by  famine  condi- 
tions In  that  country. 

Sac.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
o<  this  act,  there  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
i4>proprlated  to  the  President  during  the 
period  ending  December  81.  1953,  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  not  In  excess  of  1  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  to  provide  for  such  ad- 
ministrative expenses  as  are  not  covered  by 
local  c\irrency  furnished  by  the  Oovemment 
of  Pakistan  In  accordance  with  sections  4 
and  5  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  the  expen- 
ditures authorlaed  hereunder  shall  be  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  the  emergency  need 
In  Pakistan  arising  during  the  period  ending 
December  31.  1958. 

Sac.  4.  No  asalstance  under  authority  of 
this  act  shall  be  made  available  until  an 
agreement  Is  entered  Into  between  Pakistan 
and  the  United  States  containing  the  fol- 
lowing undertakings,  and  any  others  the 
President  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  piui>oees  of  this  act.  on  the 
part  <rf  Pakistan: 

(a)  To  distribute  the  suppUes  made  avail- 
able under  this  act.  as  well  as  similar  aup- 
pUes  obtained  locally  or  Imported  from  out- 
side sources  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan, 
among  the  people  of  Pakistan  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race,  creed,  or  political 

belief.  w,.^.^ 

(b)  Tb  give  full  and  continuous  pubUdty 
In  Pakistan  to  the  assistance  furnished  by 
the  United  States.  ^  ^    ^^ 

(c)  TO  permit  persons  designated  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to  ob^ 
Without  rertrlctioix  the  dlatrtbutton  in  Pak- 


istan of  supplies  made  available  under  au- 
thority of  this  act. 

(d)  To  deposit  In  a  q>ecial  account 
amounts  at  the  currency  of  Pakistan  equiv- 
alent to  the  amoimts  of  such  ciurency  ac- 
crxilng  to  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  from 
the  Import  and  sale  of  commodities  furnished 
aa  a  grant  hereunder,  thla  account  to  be  utU- 
Ized  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Pakistan  in  pro- 
grams to  increase  food  production  and  in 
other  projects  and  programa  In  the  mutual 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  Pakistan. 

(e)  TO  make  available  to  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  from  the  account  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (d)  local  currency  In 
tbe  amounts  required  by  it  to  meet  Its  local 
currency  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses In  Pakistan  in  connection  with  assist- 
ance supplied  by  the  United  States. 

(f )  To  pursue  all  appropriate  measures  to 
reduce  its  relief  needs  and  to  Increase  pro- 
duction and  supply  and  improve  distribution 
of  foodstuffs  within  Pakistan  so  as  to  leesen 
the  danger  of  similar  emergencies  In  the 
futxire. 

Sac.  5.  Local  currency  made  available  to 
the  United  States  by  Pakistan  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  required  by  section 
4  may  be  used  for  local  currency  admlnla- 
trative  and  operating  expenses  In  Pakistan 
In  connection  with  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  States  wlthotit  charge  against 
appropriated  funds. 

Sac.  6.  All  or  any  p<Mtlon  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  thla  act  may 
be  tranaferred  by  the  President  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  to  be  expended  for  the 
purpoee  of  this  act.  Funds  so  transferred 
may  be  expended  imder  the  authority  of  any 
provisions  of  law.  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
act,  applicable  to  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  except  that  funds  so  transferred 
shall  not  be  commingled  with  other  funds 
of  such  departments  or  agenclea  and  ahall 
be  accounted  for  separately. 

Sac.  7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  Beconstruction  Finance 
CcMporation  is  authorieed  and  directed,  im- 
tll  such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  act,  to 
make  advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
gate $25  million  to  carry  out  the  provislona 
and  purposes  of  this  act.  In  such  manner, 
at  such  time,  and  In  such  amotmts  as  the 
Preeldent  shall  determine,  and  no  Interest 
shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the 
TYeasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration for  this  p\npoee.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid 
without  Interest  for  advances  made  by  It 
hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  to 
any  department  or  agency  for  the  purpoee 

of  this  act. 

Sac.  8.  All  or  any  part  of  the  aaslstance 
provided  hereunder  shaU  be  terminated  by 
the  Prealdent  whenever  he.  or  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution,  determines  that  be- 
cause of  changed  condltlona  contintiatlon  of 
assistance  Is  unnecessary  w  undesirable. 
Termination  of  aaslstance  to  Pakistan  under 
this  section  may  Incltide  the  termination  of 
dellveriea  of  all  supplies  scheduled  under 
^u  act  and  not  yet  delivered. 


Hard  Money  Hits  Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

ar  wiw  ToxK 
W  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1953 
Ifr,  MULTBR.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing artlcte  by  Hany  '•  Conn,  » 
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member  of  the  sUff  of  the  PubMc  Afl^ 
Institute  of  Waahington.  D.  C  Is  most 
timely.  It  appeared  in  the  May  25. 1963. 
issue  of  the  New  Republic: 

Babb  IfoiTKT  HRB  Back 
(By  Harry  F.  Conn) 

The  Nation"!  bufllncas  community,  which 
for  years  had  seemed  bo  firmly  united  behind 
the  principle  of  a  tighter  money  market, 
now  1«  apUttlng  on  aU  directions  over  Just 
such  a  policy.  .        _. 

The  division,  prwjlpltated  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Oeorge  Humphrey's  30-percent 
Increase  In  Interest  rates  on  a  91  billion  Issue 
of  Government  bonds  on  April  29.  generally 
piU  the  Wg  banks  and  lending  Institutions 
on  one  side  and  big  and  small  industrialists. 
utiUty  execuUves  and  businessmen  on  the 
other.  It  has  reached  right  Into  the  Esen- 
bowcr  Cabinet  where  IDefense  Secretary 
Charles  K.  WUson  and  several  other  General 
Motors  and  big  Industry  alumni  are  arrayed 
anlnst  Cleveland  banker  Humphrey  and 
Detroit  banker  Joseph  Dodge.  Director  of  the 

Biidget.  ^  . 

A  General  Motors  oflldal  Is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Humphrey  hard  money  policy  wUl 
dry  up  the  economy  and  bring  on  a  depres- 
sion. To  an  Indiistry  that's  trying  to  aeU 
6  million  automobiles  this  year  that  is  a 
major  threat.  More  immediately,  big  man- 
xifacturers  feel  that  big  banks.  Insurance 
companies  and  lending  agencies  are  getting 
too  large  a  share  of  the  pie. 

The  large  investors  have  this  lush  deal: 
They  are  finding  the  increased  interest  rates 
on  Government  Issues  exUemely  profitable 
and.  in  addition,  are  enjoying  larger  revenues 
tram  Interest  rate  Increases  on  aU  forms  of 
borrowing.  Then  too  as  prices  faU  on  aU 
forms  o<  iKivate.  corporation,  and  municipal 
bonds  and  securities,  the  larger  Institutions 
are  in  position  to  buy  them  up  and.  over  a 
period  of  time,  to  make  terrific  killings. 

The  net  result  of  this  Increase  has  been 
a  corTMpondlng  jump  in  the  cost  of  all  forms 
of  bor<-owlng  to  a  point  higher  tiian  at  any 
time  since  the  panic  year  of  1938.  It  makes 
the  lending  business  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able In  the  country.  Ironically,  10  days 
after  the  increase  on  tlie  Government  Issue 
the  FMeral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
announced  that  the  proflta  of  the  Nation's 
tmpfca  bad  Jumped  to  new  heights  in  1963. 
11  percent  greater  than  in  1951. 

At  the  same  time  many  manufacturing 
^^T^^  \xtlllty  companies  find  their  profits  de- 
clining. On  May  14.  1963.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  i«p<vted  that  many  <A  these  tiad 
planned  plant  expansions  during  tills  year 
tmt  are  being  forced  to  cut  badt  or  abandon 
the  plans.  Where  they  are  continuing,  they 
are  forced  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  they  had  anticipated,  much  of  which 
wlU  be  pisnfKl  on  to  tite  consumer.  The 
AifttiaiwM  Power  Oo..  as  one  example,  will  have 
to  pay  $2.7  million  more  on  a  30-year,  $18 
wttiMnan  bond  Issus  than  it  would  if  it  had 
floated  a  »«™ti»r  issue  back  In  March. 

Here  are  some  more  exaniples  of  the  cost 
to  varlovis  groups  of  the  Interest  rate  in- 
crease, as  estimated  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Instttnte  in  a  forthcoming  study  of  fiscal 
poUdea  and  tlie  Interest  rate  spiral  of  1953. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  loans  are 
up  to  4V4  percent  from  4%.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration loans  are  up  to  4^  percent 
from  4  percent.  It  Is  estimated  that  these 
Increases  will  cost  home  buyers  some  $18 
million  more  each  year.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  lias  Increased  rates  on 
price-support  loans  to  farmers  from  3V4  per- 
cent to  4  percent.  The  extra  cost  to  the 
farmers  U  estimatwrt  at  $12^  milUoD  an- 
nually. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  established 
to  help  stablltn  farm  prices  and  Income  by 
eaoauraglng  and  aiding  farm  exports.  On 
'Jpfn  14  the  bank  was  pressed  to  get  Into 
line  by  raising  Its  rates  on  two  short-term 
•redita  U>  Japaa  and  Spain  from  2%  to 
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EBrcent— an  Increase  of  $U  million  in 
Nst.  sufficient  to  buy  250.000  bales  of 

e  Jtton  at  existing  prices.  

ween  January  and  May  1968  interest 

on  prime  comjnercial  paper  and  prime 

mi»X  loans  loae  to  their  highest  levrts 

the  panic  of  1938.     TTiree  increases 

«  the  average  rate  from  2^  percent  to 

1  ercent.     On  May  1.  the  three  largest 

ance  companies  increased  their  basic 

.  rates  on  auto  loans  by  one-half  per- 

In   1952  auto  Installment  credit  ex- 

J  $2  billion.    The  Increase  would  add 

Million  to  the  coat  ot  buying  automo- 
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Impact  has  thrown  real  fear  into  a 

,M  community  that  had  long  advo- 

a  sound  money  approach.    One  of  Its 

spokesmen.  Business  Week  msgarine. 

9.  1963.  pleaded  for  nothing  in  ex- 

BW  said: 

these  events  suggest  that  it  is  time 

(  Federal  Besorve  to  ease  up  a  little 

tight-money  policy.    We  axe  glad  to 

that  the  brakes  work,  but  we  don't 

to  go  through  the  windshield." 

May  14  the  New  York  Jotimal  of  Com- 

entered  its  call  for  a  "middle  course 

withbut  delay."    Tlie  Journal  stressed  that 

•  "reasury  Is  potentiaUy  such  a  large  bor- 

e  •  that  wlien  it  competes  In  the  open 

mariet  place  for  funds  a  sharp  rise  in  in- 
rates  is  bound  to  result.  •  •  •  Such 

to  Interest  rates,  past  ejq>erience  has 

shovn.  Is  bound  in  time  to  precipitate  a 
depr  Msion.  


PUip  CMnMBtease  •■  tke  Tax  ProUem 

EXrrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  Kzw  ToaK 

nt  THE  BOUSE  09  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 19 S3 


lir.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  saramount  question  now  in  the  fiscal 
fleU  is  whether  the  people  are  to  be 
pliukdered  by  destructive  taxes  to  the 
mix  of  our  economy.  To  delay  tax  re- 
duc  ion  as  promised,  and  as  provided  in 
H.  K.  1,  means  sliding  into  a  depression. 
To  lelay  tax  reduction  until  January  1, 
195' ,  is  to  swindle  50  million  taxpayers 
out  of  $1,500,000,000.  "What  for?"  may 
be  Eisked.  Just  to  hand  that  amount 
to  i  urelgn  countries.  Must  our  taxpay- 
ers continue  to  be  tax  slaves  for  foreign 
aid  '  I  say  keep  faith  with  our  people; 
do  lot  betray  them  as  the  q;)endthrif  U 

I  nder  leave  to  »tend  my  remarks.  I 
lns<rt  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
artcle  by  George  Sokolsky.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  on 
Sunday.  May  24. 1953.  as  follows: 
RzDucnoM  xa  Taxxs  Nacnssar 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 

A  capitalistic  society  exists  because  of  tb» 
Inviistment  In  Industry  and  commerce  of 
priiately  owne^  aeeumulatlcms  of  earnings. 
In  I  \  word,  the  savings  of  many  thousands  of 
earners  form  a  reservoir  from  which  those 
wlwi  create  new  ventures  or  expand  or  Im- 
prove existing  ventures  borrow  money  for 
ther  imrpoees. 

F  ractieany,  ttUs  Nation's  economy  is  kept 
gobtg  by  the  constant  borrowing  of  money 
in  the  form  of  loans,  mortgages,  sales  of 
shares  cr  bonds,  by  enterprisers.  Tlie  pur- 
chsw  of  shares  (cr  stock,  as  It  is  caUed) 
adc  B  to  lending  a  participation  in  ownership. 
In  our  largest  Instrummits  of  production, 
tlie  ownerslilp  is  so  difhised  that  no  one  per* 
owns  an  aKtreciabi*  aliai*  CionMttmM^ 


tlM  laiiast  Bhaiebolder  will  not  own  mora 
than  1  or  2  percent  of  the  enterprise) . 

Xbe  reservoir  of  capital  formed  by  earn- 
ings and  savings  can  only  be  kept  full  if 
those  who  earn  can  save  after  paying  for 
their  coat  of  living,  the  upbringing  of  their 
children,  and  taxes  to  the  Federal.  Stote.  and 
mimlclpal  governments.  Taxes,  as  an  ele- 
ment In  this  prol^em.  can  be  low  enough 
to  permit  savings  or  so  lilgh  as  to  forbid 
savings. 

From  tlM  national,  not  the  individual, 
standpoint,  taxss  determine  the  economic 
and  xiltlmately  tbe  poliUcal  nature  of  so- 
ciety. If  taxes  dry  up  the  reservoir  of  sav- 
ings, then  private  economic  venture  becomes 
Impossible.  The  state  must  then  provide 
funds,  either  In  the  form  of  loans  out  of 
taxes  as  In  the  Instances  of  tlie  RFC  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  or  the  state  itself  un- 
dertakes the  economic  enterprises  as  in 
TVA  or  rxiral  electrification. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  wealth,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  an  indlvldxial's  Immartlate  liveU- 
hood.  is  state-owned.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
part  of  the  economy  has  been  sociallr.ed;  ad- 
ditionally, a  relationship  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  economy  exists  which  sul>- 
ordlnates  private  enterprise  to  International 
political  purposes.  In  the  United  States,  a 
mixed  state-private  economy  exists  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

If  the  capitalistic  system  is  to  prevail, 
taxes  must  be  reduced  to  stimulate  savings^ 
and  tovestments.  The  argument  as  to 
whetlier  taxes  should  be  reduced  before  or 
after  the  budget  is  balanced  Is  academic; 
actually  officials  find  ways  of  putting  in  a 
budget  all  tiiat  the  traffic  wUl  stand. 

Already  a  concept  Is  appearing  in  Gov- 
ernment tliat  sliould  we  make  peace  with 
the  Russians  and  should  the  Korean  war  end. 
we  should  devote  "a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  savings  adileved  by  disarmament  to  a 
fund   for    world    aid   and   reconstruction." 
This  wovUd  mean  that  Instead  cf  the  savlngi  ^ 
being  used  to  reduce  taxes  In  ths  United  ^ 
States  to  conserve  our  way  of  life,  they  would  . 
be  dissipated  over  the  universe  In  eleemosy- 
nary projects  of  uncertain  \isefulness. 

For  Instance,  in  a  circular  on  the  subject, 
Harold  Stassen  wrote: 

"In  the  poorer  and  less  developed  nations 
especially  there  Is  a  vast  need  for  the  kinds 
of  productive  faclUties  that  private  enter- 
prise cannot  provide — ^roads.  ports,  irrigation, 
and  utUitles — and  also  for  such  activities  as 
medical  and  health  services  and  agricultural 
extension  service,  some  of  which  are  not  di- 
rectly productive  in  themselves  btrt  all  of 
which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
prosperous  and  expanding  economies." 

In  view  of  our  experience  with  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  point  4.  the  question  must 
arise  as  to  precisely  how  the  Uhlted  States 
or  the  American  taxpayer  gains.  Those  who 
continue  to  advocate  the  dissipation  of  our 
earnings  contend  that  our  wealth  wUl  in-- 
crease  indirectly  by  paving  the  way  for  prl*' 
vate  Investments  from  which  multiple  bene- 
fits will  flow. 

Unfortunately,  they  do  not  so  flow  in  a 
world  in  which  governments  control  the  out- 
go of  currency  and  the  Investment  of  alien 
capital.  The  British  experience  in  Iran 
ought  to  be  convincing  that  politics  over- 
ride economics  and  that  freedom  in  the  mar- 
ket place  has  weU-nlght  been  lost  in  many 
coiintrles.  Motion  pictures,  one  of  the  great 
exports  of  the  United  Stotes.  has  witnessed 
a  flight  to  Europe  and  Africa  during  the 
past  2  years.  Imperiling  American  labor  In 
that  industry,  because  of  blocked  currency 
and  import  quotas  in  many  countries. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  reduce  taxes, 
ilicrease  the  reservoirs  of  savtogs,  stimulate 
private  Investments  on  the  old  basis  of  risk 
capital.  The  great  strides  in  Industry  and 
commerce  throughout  the  world  during  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries  were  achieved  by 
private  risk  and  very  successfuUy.  True, 
some  enterprises  encountered  faUura,  but 
the  general  benefits  were  enormous. 


Gooi  Deeds  Pay  Of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MILTER 


or  mtw  T< 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue9day,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  read  an  Item  In  the  New  Yoric 
Herald  Tribune  about  my  good  frirad, 
Morris  Kirsch,  and  his  father.  Hyman. 
I  knew  they  were  suoceesful  bushiess- 
men.  I  knew  they  were  top-ranking 
philanthropists  In  our  community. 

I  did  not  know,  however,  that  solely  as 
a  result  of  their  desire  to  be  of  assistance, 
to  the  medical  profession  they  had 
stumbled  upon  a  new  product  with  a 
tremendous  sales  potential 

Upon  inquiring.  I  was  referred  to  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  trade 
paper  Tobacco  and  Confectionery 
Guide,  which  I  believe  not  only  points 
up  another  typical  American  success 
story  but  also  again  proves  how  worth- 
while service  to  the  community  brings  its 
own  reward. 

The  article  follows: 


Sttcab-Fub  No-Csl  Msxas  Saxxi  HisToaT— 

RSSBABCH      UMBSaXaXBH      «T     KiMCH      JOa 

PsarBCT  Caisom  ATB  BcvnaoB  roa  Dzabbticb 

Lb  to  Its  Disoovbt 

Kirsch    Beverages.    lac.    Brooklyn.    New 

York  City,  has  opened  a  vsfSt,  unUpped 
market  for  the  sale  of  soft  drinks  in  the 
metropolitan  area  through  the  sale  of  a 
sugar-free  ginger  ale.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pe<^e.  who  formerly  deprived  them- 
selves of  flavored  soft  drinks  because  of  their 
high  sugar  content,  now  are  able  to  Indulge 
In  sweetened  beverages  without  adding  an 
extra  otmce  o*  wel^t.  ..._.,.. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry, a  ginger  ale  that  tastes  no  dlllerait 
from  conventional  makes  employing  natural 
sugar  has  been  made  with  a  synthetic  sweet- 
ener. The  artificial  sweetening  agent  was 
devtioped  by  one  of  America's  foremost 
pharmaceutical  firms  expressly  for  those  In- 
dividuals seeking  a  sugar-restricted  diet  fat 
weight  control.  The  synthetic  sweetener 
found  its  first  use  in  soft  drinks  through 
laboratory  experiments  carried  out  by  Dr. 
S.  8.  Epstein,  vice  president  and  director  of 
research,  at  Kirsch  Beveragea. 

The  idea  for  a  sugar-free  beverage  actually 
roee  out  of  the  irtillantiiroplc  activities  of 
the  company's  founder.  Hyman  Kirsch.  The 
senior  Mr.  Kirsch  is  vice  president  of  the 
Jewish  Sanatorimn  for  Chronic  DIseaeea, 
where  his  son  Is  director.  It  was  at  this 
hospital  that  doct<»s  began  discussing  the 
possibility  of  a  carbonated  drink  that  could 
be  enjoyed  by  dUbetic  and  other  Individuals 
on  restricted  diets.  Upon  their  frequent 
suggestions,  research  on  the  nonfattenlng 
ginger  ale  was  begun  In  Kirschs  own  Ubora- 
torles.  Two  years  of  dUlgeut  effort  led  to 
the  perfection  of  No-Cal.  ■ 

An  8-ounce  glass  of  No-Cal  contains  about 
one  and  a  half  calories,  an  Inflnlteaimal 
amount  to  be  found  in  any  fUvored  soft 
drink.  The  same  portion  of  ginger  ale  made 
with  natural  sugar  represenu  100  units  of 
food  mergy — enough  to  deter  sale  to  dia- 
betic and  welght-conscloua  oxistomera. 
Moreover,  No-Cal  contains  no  salts,  which 
means  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  persons  who  suf- 
fer from  kidney  and  heart  ailments. 

Although  the  synthetic  sugar  has  a  sweet* 
enlng  power  of  approximately  30  times  that 
Of  natural  cane  or  beet  sugar,  it  does  not  add 
an  ounce  of  weight.  Unlike  other  non-. 
caloric  sweeteners,  it  leaves  no  bitter  or  me- 


taUlcaftartMte— a  ooamoii  puklic  objection 
to  aaooharln  or  othar  ehmalfCiJ  sweeteners. 
Tba  artiflelal  sweetenar  la  No-Oal  can  with- 
stand boiling  cr  fresslng  tempanturaa  with- 
out loss  or  change  In  Its  sweetening  power.  . 
The  rapM  rim  af  No-OaU  marketed  to  the 
publle  only  a  few  months  ago  and  already 
showing  signs  of  skyrocketing  to  stellar 
heights,  Is  another  remarkable  eliapter  add- 
ed to  tlie  phenomenal  history  of  a  progres- 
slve  beverage  oorapaay  founded  nearly  a 
half  century  aga 

The  name  Kirsch  first  became  allied  with 
fine  beverages  m  Russia  during  the  late  19th 
century,  when  Hyman  Klrsdi  began  making 
fruit  syrups  In  Slmferapol.  the  capital  of  the 
Crimea.  His  euperier  produets  soon  found 
a  market  throughout  Russia  and  all  over 
Europe. 

BeUevlng  that  his  Initial  success  was  only 
a  barometer  to  indicate  how  far  ahead  he 
might  forga.  Mr.  Kirsch  came  to  Ami^ca  in 
1904  to  reestablish  himself  In  the  soft  drink 
Industry.  The  original  Kirsch  Beverage 
Oo.  Uk  this  counfry  was  an  tmpreten- 
tlous  14  by  30  foot  store  In  Brooklyn  vrhere 
he  made  the  syrups  by  hand,  at  first  botUlng 
25  cases  sday. 

with  a  fleet  of  twelve  horses  and  buggy 
teams  as  evldmee  of  hie  givwth  in  the  In- 
dustry, Hyman  Kirsch  sold  his  beveragea 
dlreetly  from  factory  to  store.  Young  Mor- 
ris entered  his  father^  already  thriving  busi- 
ness In  1923,  following  his  graduation  from 
Brooklyn  Tedmlcal  High  8oho(4.  Eleven 
years  later,  he  was  mads  president  of  the 
organisation. 

Tbday.  KincA  Beverages  requires  a  fleet 
of  70  trueks  to  distribute  weU  ever  a  mlUloa 
casss  of  sparkling  soft  drinlu  to  Uiirsty  New 
Yorkers.  Two  ultra-modern  plants,  en- 
compcualng  more  tlian  70.000  square  feet, 
are  shovrplsces  for  deanilness  and  eflksiency 
to  bottling  operations.  The  company,  to 
addition,  makes  use  of  two  branch  ware- 
houMa  to  facilitate  product  delivery. 

Morris  Kirsch.  ths  46-year-old  man  who  Is 
responsible  for  the  gigantic  task  of  coordi- 
nating thl»  huge  enterprise,  adheres  strictly 
to  the  same  formula  that  brought  success  to 
h?s  father :  the  manufacturer  bears  the  same 
responsibility  toward  his  consumers  as  ths 

public  official  tovrard  his  constituents.     - 

During  business  hoiirs,  Mr.  Kirsch  adheres 
to  his  Ideals  by  mi^nUlnlng  the  unlformr 
quality  of  Kirsch  beverages.  QuaUty  con- 
teol.  so  essential  In  the  soft  drink  industry. 
Is  made  possible  at  Kirsch  because  It  is  a 
completely  self-contained  operation,  from 
expansive  chemical  Uboratorles  to  modem 
bottling  plant. 

One  of  the  few  Independent  bottling  firms 
operating  a  f uU-scale  Uboratory  for  sclsntlfie 
development  of  lU  soft  drinks.  Kirsch  Bever- 
ages has  contributed  to  the  betterment  of 
the  entire  industry  throtigh  Its  constant  re- 
search to  improve  product  quality  and  manu- 
facturing methods.  Local  as  well  as  nation^ 
recognition  for  such  efforu  are  manif^ted 
at  the  company  through  numerous  awards 
and  citations  received.  .w       »  *» 

The  spirit  to  forge  ahead  is  as  vibrant  to- 
day at  the  Kirsch  organisation  »»  the  day 
when  the  company  was  founded.  With  the 
marketing  of  No-Cal,  an  expansion  program 
IB  well  under  way.  New  fadlitlee  ««  ^,^n« 
added  to  existing  modem  plants.  Produc- 
tion schedules  have  been  accelerated  to  meet 
unprecedented  orders.  Sales  staffs  havs 
been  augmented  to  provide  coverage  of  a 
new  drink  that  In  a  short  span  of  60  days  Ji" 
cJptured  80  percent  of  distribution  outiets 
S  the  metro^tan  area.  What  promls^to 
be  a  new  era  for  Kirsch  Is  expected  to  toe  a 

boon  for  the  soft  drink  industry.      

Despite  the  taxing  efforU  of  btMlneas.  «ie 
respo^lbUity  Mr.  Kirsch  '«^  ^*"5^S^ 
iell^  men  does  not  end  with  Y'J^^ 
day.  Ia«ddlUontohlsho«pltsJaffllUtj^ 
he  participates  In  every  dvlc  and  ch»riU^ 
SalTwhtoh  can  make  use  of  his  va«t  busl- 
pm,  f^jux  tedtolcal  knowledge. 


TWSlMMil 


EXTENSION  OF  REIfARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  DUN 


m  THE  BOU8K  OP  RSPRKBKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 19S3 

Mr.  KUEZN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  by  Stanley  B.  Roee.  pub- 
lished In  the  East  Side  News,  a  local 
newspaper  in  my  oongresstonal  district, 
imdw  date  of  Saturday,  May  33, 195S. 

Mr.  Rose  has  stated  my  views  so  for- 
cibly that  there  is  little  I  can  add  to  his 
splaidid  editoriaL  The  need  tar  public 
housing  has  been  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  <m  numerous  occasions  and  at 
great  length.  While  there  has  been 
much  residential  construction  in  recent 
years,  we  still  have  a  considerable  bous- 
ing shortage,  particularly  for  the  lower-- 
Ijvioinf  groups.  There  has  been  littls^ 
progress  made  in  reducing  the  squalid 
housing  conditions  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  IMO. 

May  I  state  to  my  colleagues  that  tt  Is 
the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  remedy,  or 
at  least  to  alleviate,  this  situation;  and 
for  this  reas<m  I  call  your  attention  to 
this  exceUent  editoriaL    You  would  do. 
well  to  read  it.  to  digest  it,  and  to  go^ 
forth  and  do  an  in  yovr  power  to  assist 
the  low-  and  middle-income  families, 
the  average  f  ami^  of  the  United  States, 
in  making  available  adequate,  sanitary, 
and  livable  dwelling  units  in  which  to 
rear  the  future  citiaens  of  our  country 
under  humane  Uving  conditions. 
The  editorial  follows: 
*"'  *     Ths  Sbaxs  ik  HoxTsura 
(By  Stanley  B.  Rose) 
One  of  the  wrttenest  deals  ever  handed  to 
ttie  Sast  Side  commuirity  can  be  placed  at 
the  door  of  the  RepuWlcan-coatroUed  Oon- 
gress  in  Washington.     It  U  a  story  of  broken 
DoUUcal  promises  tosph«d  and  motivated  by 
a  greedy  real-estate   lobby  that  pulU   the 
strtogs  on  the  way  Congressmen  should  vote 
Agatost  the  best  public  Interests  of  wage 
earners  to  the  lower-Income  brackeU. 

It  U  an  ugly  story  of  rats  and  vermto.  of 
foul  stenches  and  disease-laden  P«*tho»f« 
called  homes,  of  doubleoroes  and  absolute 
disregard  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  ^ 
least  S.OOO  men,  women,  and  chUdren.  it 
Is  a  tale  of  heartbreak.  dlsUluslonment,  and 
broken  homes.  . 

The  beginning  of  this  story  came  with  the 
announcement  not  so  long  ago  that  4jnri 
apartments  vrould  be  available  with  the  pro- 
p^  construction  of  the  Baruch  and 
LaGuardla  housing  developments.  TTie  peo- 
ple of  the  Bast  Side  irere  happy,  for  this 
wss  another  forward  step  In  eliminating 
several  of  the  slum  areas  still  In  existence 
in  our  community. 

It  meant  that  clean  frtsh  air  and  sunshine 
would  replace  dark  and  dank  hovels  ridden 
with  disease,  vermin,  rats,  and  assorted 
roecles  of  filth.  These  were  the  kind  of  con- 
<mions  from  which  real-estate  operators  on 
tbe  Bast  Side  had  long  made  a  handsomS 
profit.  These  were  the  sort  of  Indignities 
Sianto  suffered  because  the  overburdened 
department  of  housing  and  building,  he^ 
len  with  ovw  230.000  violations  on  their 
todkM.  was  not  adequately  equipped  toJ^Tj 
ths  equally  toadequate  laws  enforced  V« 
correct  the  starUlng  conditions. 
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Tet  th«  hflpB  etaraal  that  is  part  of  human 
beinga  waa  nudged  a  Uttle  when  It  was  an- 
nounced far  and  wide  that  the  Baruch  and 
LaGuardte  botalng  deTelopmenta  were  sched- 
uled for  construction. 

Then  foUowed  the  matural  course  of  events. 
The  involved  areas  were  condemned  and  the 
tenanU  were  told  they  would  have  to  find 
quartnv  elsewhere  In  which  to  live. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  an  acute  housing 
shortage  and  the  highest  rents  In  the  history 
of  the  city.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  Tnd  hous- 
ing of  any  kind.  There  were  at  least  fl.OOO 
persons  who  needed  a  roof  over  their  heads. 
But  somehow  the  miracle  was  performed. 
•n^e  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  to  Its 
credit,  managed  to  obtain  living  quarters  toe 
most  of  the  6,000  people.  There  were  some 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cover vacant  apartments  by  themselves.  A 
gmt  number  were  forced  to  move  in  with 
relatives  and  friends  in  apartments  already 
overcrowded. 

Despite  the  many  hardships  there  was  al- 
ways that  glimmer  on  the  horizon  beckcmlng 
the  tenants  to  a  better  and  healthier  place 
to  live  with  their  children  when  the  Baruch 
and  LaOuardia  housing  projects  would  be 

completed. 

But  now  the  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress  has  slammed  an  Iron  ctuiain  down  on 
the  futvire  dreams  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  dwelt  in  the  condemned  bvilld- 
Ings;  buUdlngs  from  which  they  were  forced 
to  move  because  a  promise  had  been  made  to 
provide  better  and  healthier  homes  at  rea- 
sonable rents.  The  kind  of  homes  that  would 
have  eliminated  from  their  lives  the  dangers 
of  disease-carrying  rats  and  vermin,  the 
darkness  and  dankness  ot  foul-smelUng 
bovela,  the  pestholes  that  created  conditions 
Increasing  the  problems  for  the  city.  State. 
and  Nation  of  fighting  contagious  illnesses. 

About  5  weeks  ago,  April  17  to  be  exact. 
the  Republican -controlled  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  voted  down  proposals  that 
75.000  dwelling  \mlts  be  subsidized  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1953. 

It  appeared  as  if  their  eollective  con- 
sciences bothered  the  Republican-controlled 
committee  members  and  they  cut  the  figure 
down  to  35,000  units. 

Then,  suddenly,  front  som«  mysterious 
■ouroe.  they  obtained  new  braaenness  and 
false  courage  and  conq;>letely  eliminated  the 
entire  program,  thus  perpetuating  the  slums 
in  our  community. 

This  disregard  of  public  welfare  is  called 
Republican  economy.  This  Is  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  powerful  money-minded 
real-estate  lobby  that  seems  to  hobnob  so 
well  and  profitably  with  the  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  and  the  Hous«  Appropri- 
ations Committee  In  particular. 

These  are  the  groups  of  so-called  public 
officials  elected  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  people  but  who  Instead  are  concerned 
with  the  monetary  interest  real -estate  op- 
erators can  make  from  their  Investments. 
They  are  cut  from  the  same  pattern  of  cloth 
that  on  liay  1  arbitrarily  Imposed  a  15- per- 
cent rent  Increase  upon  the  helpless  tenants 
of  this  city  and  State  under  the  giildlng 
genius  of  Oovernor  Dewey, 

During  the  presidential  election  last  No- 
vember. President  Elsenhower  expressed  his 
opinion  that  he  was  vitally  aware  of  the 
housing  shortage  in  this  country  and  ha 
promised  that  the  sitxiation  wovild  receive 
his  prompt  attention  upon  assuming  office. 

President  Eisenhower,  of  course,  cannot 
control  the  wishes  of  Congress.  But  his  in- 
fluence and  his  preelection  promises  should 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  any 
housing  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
especially  those  in  the  lower-income  brack- 
ets.    They  voted  for  him  in  great  numbers. 

If  the  residents  of  our  community  be- 
lieve that  the  East  Bide  Is  being  short- 
changed In  the  ho\ulng  program,  then  we 
urge  that  this  editorial  be  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  as  well  as  to  the  members 
.  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in 


„^ .  D.  C.    Bend  the  editorial  to 

iltlaens'  Hoxulng  and  Planning  Ooun- 
West  40th  Street.  New  York  18,  N.  Y., 
your  Congresaman  and  United  States 
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action  by  the  House  Appropriations 
_.ttee  Is  the  most  shameful  act  in  re- 
history  of  hotuing  and  the  Republi- 
.  j>ntrolled  Congress  is  currently  guilty 
trunpling  upon  the  welfare  and  rights 
people  of  the  East  Side, 
•e  should  not  be  any  poUtlcs  In  ho\Js- 
1  )ut  the  Republicans  have  so  far  shown 
preelection  promises  are  the  nails  in 
<  r^fjn  where  bousing  lies  bwied. 


A  McCarraa  Act  Drama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  Nxw  Toax 
THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 


"i/b.  DOLUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Introduction  and  passage  of  the  Im- 
mig  ration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
knoira  as  the  McCarran  Act,  millions 
of  trords  have  been  written  and  spoken 
asssiling  the  law  as  unjust,  inequitable, 
and  undemocratic.  Innumerable  indi- 
vidi  lals  and  organizations  have  urged  its 
rep<  al  or  insisted  that  necessary  changes 
in  4ie  law  be  made.  E^rery  right-think- 
ing American,  who  has  any  compassion 
for  his  fellow  man.  is  demanding  that 
the  law  be  liberalized  and  corrected. 

Sj  far.  Congress  has  taken  no  action 
in  this  regard,  and  has  sadly  neglected 
Its  iuty  toward  those  who  look  to  our 
grei  it  Nation  for  refuge  and  shelter  and 
wh<  are  without  hope  of  a  decent  life — 
or  e  /en  survival — if  we  continue  to  refuse 
thei  a  admission  to  our  country. 

li  obert  C.  Doty,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Ne\ '  York  Times,  watched  operations  in 
the  American  consulate  in  Paris.  His 
stoi  y  of  the  tragic  scenes  in  the  consu- 
late gives  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  Mc- 
Caz  ran  Act  as  it  functions,  and  the  ter- 
ribl;  effects  it  is  inflicting  upon  many 
tho  isands  of  persons  and  families.  This 
gra  Jhic  and  sad  story  concerning  the 
apFlicants  at  our  consulate  in  Paris 
ecu  d,  of  course,  be  told  about  our  con- 
suls tes  the  world  over;  the  hopeless 
casis  of  worthy  people  seeking  and  be- 
ing denied  admission  to  the  United 
Sta  «8  could  be  multiplied  by  the  thou- 
sanls. 

I  am  Inserting  the  article  by  Mr.  Doty, 
whi  ch  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
Ma  (azine  of  May  24, 1953,  in  the  Record, 
so  hat  the  Members  of  Congress  may 
ha^  e  the  benefit  of  the  writer's  observa- 
tiois,  and  in  the  hope  that  we  can  be 
spu  Ted  into  action  on  this  vitally  im- 
por  ant  question: 
ViSi,  TO  AMxaiCA:  A  IiicCAaaAjr  Act  Dkama— 

GuAT  K  •'umwaa  ow  Applicanib   and   Out 

B>  -sicT  M^w  iMMioaATioir  Laws  Maki  Somc 

Tucic    ScsmcB    XM    a   Tttical    Amoucan 

(By  Robert  C.  Dotyf-  *^'^ 
T AKta. — ^Is  there  any  way  of  1»reaking 
gen  ly  to  a  United  States  Army  sergeant  the 
new  I  that  his  French  wife  will  not  be  per- 
mit ed  to  enter  the  United  States  because  the 
war  ;ime  theft  of  ration  coupons  for  which 
she  was  convicted  in  a  Oerman  coxut  la 


dassifled  as  a  erime  involving  moral  turpi- 
tude under  the  immigration  law? 

Or  how  would  you  go  about  explaining  to 
an  Armenian  famUy  that  those  of  Ito  mem- 
bers who  happened  to  be  born  In  the  Soviet 
Union  can  have  Immediate  entry,  while  a 
grandfather,  a  native  of  America's  ally  T\ir- 
key,  must  wait  at  least  10  years  to  get  in? 

Another  interesting  exercise  would  be  to 
cast  into  terms  of  Cartesian  logic  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  Frenchman  who  fought  the 
German  occupation  forces  in  a  resistance 
group  led  by  Communists,  while  former  Naal 
secret  service  men  enter  the  country. 

These  are  problems  that  are  the  dally  fare 
of  the  United  States  Cons\ilate  in  Paris  and 
pres\iraably,  with  local  variations,  of  the 
scores  of  other  consulates  handling  United 
States  inunigration  business  around  the 
world. 

In  Paris  the  process  of  separating  the 
sheep  from  the  goats — at  least  as  these  are 
legally  defined  In  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1953.  commonly  known  aa 
the  McCarran  Act — may  be  witnessed  any 
week  day  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of 
the  Hotel  Astoria,  Just  off  the  Champs- 
Elys^es.  where  the  visa  division  has  its 
offices. 

The  visa  division  is  not  on  the  tourist 
beat,  but  anyone  who  got  into  the  United 
States  the  easy  way — by  birth — might  well 
spend  a  day  or  two  watching  aliens  plow 
doggedly  between  the  commas  and  scramble 
over  the  qualifying  clauses  of  the  law  to  turn 
the  trick.  The  zeal  with  which  the  pursuit 
of  the  visa  Is  carried  on  by  would-be  immi- 
grants probably  would  promote  some  whole- 
some revaluations  of  inherited  citizenship 
and  place  some  of  its  maintenance  ltem»— 
the  voting,  taxpaylng.  and  military  service— 
In  a  new  light. 

The  consul  in  charge  of  the  visa  division 
in  Paris  Is  B.  Clyde  Larkin,  a  46-year-old 
career  Foreign  Service  offioer.  Mr.  Larkin 
and  8  vice  consuls,  2  of  them  women,  spend 
their  days  translating  the  bloodless  legal 
language  of  the  law  into  direct  "yeses"  and 
"noes"  for  the  15,000  applicants  for  entry 
into  the  United  States  each  year  from  the 
Paris  region. 

In  1061,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
complete,  they  said  "Tea"  to  4,601  candidates 
for  immigration  and  to  9,101  others  who 
wanted  only  visitors'  visas.  Applicants 
from  the  Paris  region  alone  already  exceed 
the  total  of  3,060  visas  allotted  annually  to 
all  ot  France,  and  many  mcH-e  would-be  im- 
migrants abandon  their  attempts  before  they 
ever  reach  the  stage  of  formal  application 
upon  learning  that  they  would  be  ineligible 
under  one  or  another  provision  of  the  law. 
Of  those  who  went  ahead  with  it  1,244  were 
told  to  wait  for  an3rthlng  from  1  to  15  years 
for  vacancies  to  turn  up  in  the  national 
quotas.  Only  114  of  those  seeking  perma- 
nent residence  and  165  toiu-lst  applicants 
received  definite  turndowns.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Larkin  and  his  staff,  it  was  ths 
"noes"  like  those  in  the  cases  listed  earlier 
that  were  hard  to  say,  harder  to  explain. 

The  McCarran  Act  contains  seven  pages  of 
fine  print  listing  all  the  possible  reasons  for 
exclvislon  of  aliens  from  the  United  States. 
But,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of  131  re- 
fusals of  visas  selected  at  random  from  flies 
of  the  past  3  years,  security  provisions  alone 
tripped  up  51  applicants,  medical  causes 
barred  35,  while  45  were  eliminated  by  all 
other  provisions  together. 

Mr.  Larkin  unhesitatingly  nominates  the 
case  of  the  sergeant's  wife  as  the  most  pain- 
ful one  he  has  had  to  Judge  in  more  than  3 
years  in  his  present  post. 

Moral  tiirpltude  has  a  nasty  sound  and 
'  no  one  will  ever  convince  the  sergeant  that 
his  French  wife  was  guilty  of  It.  But  the 
law  says  that  theft  is  a  crime  Involving  moral 
turpitude  and  the  record  was  plain.  It 
showed  that  on  A]»il  17,  1044,  a  Oerman  elvU 
court  in  Berlin  convicted  the  sergeant's  wife 
of  theft  and  sentenced  her  to  1  month's  im- 
prisonment. 


But  behind  tt«  record,  aeeording  to  the 
woman  herself,  was  a  different  story.  It  in- 
volved flight  from  the  home  of  a  Nad  officer 
in  a  French  provincial  town  where  she  was 
employed  as  a  domestic  and  her  subsequent 
arrest  In  possession  of  ration  books  which, 
she  swears,  she  had  forgotten  to  leave  brtiind. 
The  trlaU  aba  Insists,  was  held  in  absentia 
while  she  was  in  a  concantration  camp. 

But  there  are  no  escape  clauses  in  the 
section  deaUng  with  moral  turi^tude.  no 
forgiveness  for  local  conditions  or  lapse  ot 
time,  and  so  the  wife  is  stiU  in  Francs  whUe 
her  husband  has  been  returned  to  duty  in 
the  United  SUtea.  Their  only  hope  for  re- 
union there  ta  pasaage  of  a  so-called  "private 
bill"  In  CongresB  autborteing  her  entry  in 
spite  of  the  provlrtooa  of  the  inunigration 

law. 

Vice  Consul  Charles  de  Brlere's  current 
most  pressing  preoccupation  is  the  ease  of 
the  Armenian  family  cited  before,  which  U- 
lustrates  the  functioning,  or  the  malfunc- 
tioning, of  the  quota  system.  _ 

The  quoU  system  Is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  ethnic  pattern  of  the  United  States 
populauon  aa  it  existwi  to  1»20  should  be 
maintained,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  the 
future.  The  number  of  aUens  of  each  na- 
tionality admlaslble  annually  Is  calculated 
as  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  number  of 
persons  of  the  same  national  origin  already 
in  the  country  In  the  base  year. 

Thla  givea  a  big  edge  to  the  nations  that 
provided  the  enrlj  waves  d  immigration.  It 
grtrnU  Great  Britain  an  annual  quota  of 
65,361  visas,  which  Is  never  fully  subscribed, 
and  llmlU  the  countries  of  eastern  and 
southeastern  Europe  to  quotas  of  a  few  him- 
dred  each,  aU  h«avlly  mortgaged  far  Into  the 
future.  ^    „     .  . 

In  that  area,  only  the  quoU  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ts  uncrowded,  for  Soviet  cltiaens  are 
not  encouraged  to  leave  the  paradise  of  the 
workers  and  peasanU.  But  in  the  era  of 
comparaUve  good  feeling  between  East  and 
West  the  Soviet  Union  granted  passports 
abroad  to  many  of  the  WhlU  Russians  who 
had  been  Uving  In  exile  since  the  revolution 
of  1018.  Theae  now  find  themselves  the  only 
candidatea  for  entry  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Russian  quoU  of  2.687  viiaa  an- 
nually. 

Such  Is  the  position  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  de  Brlere's  famUy  of  Armenian 
applicants.  But,  slnca  ths  grandfather  of 
the  famUy  was  bom  In  Turkey,  he  must  get 
in  Une  behind  thousands  of  earUer  Turkish 
appllcanU  for  one  of  the  226  visas  granted 
annually  to  citizens  of  Turkey.  The  mini- 
mum estimated  waiting  time  U  16  years. 
The  applicant  Is  In  his  sixties. 

The  situation  of  Rumanian  applicants  to 
even  more  hopeless.  The  quotas  were  mort- 
gaged ahead  to  provide  visa  numbers  for 
Rumanian  refugees  under  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act.  The  last  batch  of  numbers  au- 
thorized came  out  of  the  quota  for  A.  D.  2006. 
That  means  that  of  ths  Rumanian  quota  of 
289  visas  a  year,  half  have  ahready  been  used 
for  the  next  53  years  and  most  of  the  remain- 
ing half  wlU  be  used  up  by  so-called  "pref- 
Mence"  categories — appUcants  who  havs  a 
blood  relative  in  the  United  Statea.  All  but 
a  few  provisions  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  expired  last  year,  and  onoe  the  last  re- 
maining priorities  Upee  a  year  from  now 
other  Rumanian  refugees  can  settle  down 
where  they  are  for  a  half-century  wait. 

In  recent  years  public  interest  both  at 
home  and  abroad  has  been  fastened  prima- 
rily upon  the  seciirlty  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration laws.  In  Prance,  at  least,  these 
have  operated  to  keep  out  not  only  currently 
active  CommunisU  but  also  many  persons 
who  were  formerly  members  of  the  party 
during  periods — the  mid-nlneteen  thirties 
and  again  during  the  wartime  resistance— 
when  the  party  enjoyed  a  standing  of  rela- 
tive respectability.  Also  exclvided  are  many 
who  were  never  members  of  the  party  but 
who  belong  or  belonged  to  one  of  a  long  list 


of  organlmtkiiu  llstad  m  OoomaniBt  aflttl* 
atea. 

Thus  the  largest  Vtaneh  labor  orgairtaation. 
the  ConfMfftration  Ohatni*  du  Travail,  to 
which  some  hundreds  at  thousands  of  nrench 
workers  belong,  is  unquestiooAbty  Comma- 
nlst  at  the  top.  In  the  ranks  there  to  a  grow* 
ing  tend«\cy  to  Ignore  the  political  dictatea 
of  the  Communists — as  was  demoDstrated  by 
the  failure  of  the  workers  to  respond  to  gen- 
eral strikes  called  to  protest  General  Bldg- 
way's  appointment  as  commander  of  SHAPE 
and  the  arrest  of  party  bosa  Jacques  DucUm, 
both  a  year  ago  thto  month. 

Unless  a  COT  member  can  prove  that  be 
Joined  the  union  because  of  doeed-shop  pro- 
visions or  for  other  compelling  reasons,  the 
letter  of  ths  law  requires  his  exclusion. 

"You  take  up  the  application  of  a  man  and 
notice  that  he's  a  punch-press  operator." 
said  Vice  Consul  Bernard  Nadeau  In  dtocusa- 
Ing  thto  point.  "You  ask  him  where  he 
wortu  and  how  long  he's  worked  there. 
Then  you  ask.  "Do  you  belong  to  a  unionr 
and  "Which  oner  And  in  the  next  split  sec- 
ond the  fate  ot  hto  application  to  decided." 
The  law  Itself  bars  totalltarians  of  all 
stripes,  but  the  visa  handbook  interpreting  it 
contains  provtolons  which  deal  gently  with 
thoee  whoee  political  deviation  was  to  ttie 
right  instead  of  to  the  left.  A  former  NaM 
or  Fascist  to  presumed  to  have  purged  hto 
Ideological  sins  If  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  has  been  defunct  for  at  least  S 
years— which  takes  care  of  all  Germans  and 
ItaUans. 

A  former  Communist,  however,  must  not 
only  have  left  the  party  5  years  prior  to  bto 
application  but  must  also  produce  a  record 
of  active  opposition  to  hto  former  alBltotion 
In  speech  or  writing,  overt  or  covert. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  Parto  consulate  has 
turned  down  the  applications  of  several 
reformed  left-wingers  proposed  for  tempo- 
rary vtelts  to  the  United  States  by  the  cul- 
tural attachft  of  the  embassy  Itself  under 
variotu  State  Department  exchange  and  in- 
doctrination programs.  One  was  a  labor 
leader  of  great  influence  in  a  provincial  city, 
another  was  a  leading  sctontist  who  once 
belonged  to  a  Communtot-dominated  pro- 
fessional group. 

Incldente  of  thto  sort  and  more  recent  ones 
artolng  from  the  secmlty  screening  of  crew- 
members  of  trans-Atlantic  vess^s  to  clear 
them  for  shore  leave  have  delighted  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  In  France  and  em- 
barrassed its  friends.  One  of  the  latter. 
Raymond  Aron.  editorialist  of  the  Influential 
newspaper  Le  Figaro,  wrote  recently  in  tbe 
review  Preuvee: 

"Prestige  to  an  element  of  the  cold  war. 
Current  visa  policy  to  detrimental  to  th« 
prestige  of  the  United  States:  it  makes  it 
appear  Indifferent  to  the  liberal  principles 
of  which  the  West  to  proud;  still  more,  it 
makes  the  United  SUtes  appear  fearful. 
»hitk*"e.  obsessed.  •  •  •  The  persons  most 
dangerous  to  the  sectirity  of  the  United 
States  certainly  have  impeccable  dossiers 
without  the  least  trace  of  affiliation  with  a 
totalitarian  party.  The  reaUy  dangerous 
Communtots  are  those  who  belong  to  clan- 
destine networks.  These  probably  are  not 
touched  by  the  McCarran  Act." 

Despite  the  obstacles,  the  multiple  Inter- 
views and  screenings,  the  aiH>licaUon  that 
to  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  thst  for 
admission  to  any  other  western  nation  (most 
of  whom  wave  United  States  citizens  in  on 
their  pasfiporU  alone) ,  the  waiting  rooms  of 
the  visa  section  are  always  crowded.  There 
is  the  French  girl  from  the  provinces  going 
to  America  to  marry  a  former  GI;  a  black- 
bearded,  black-clad  Polish  rabhl  and  hto 
family,  refugees  from  the  new  wave  of  anU- 
Semlttom  or  the  last  one;  a  Caecb  mothw 
and  her  20-year-old  daughter  bom  in  Ru- 
mania, racing  to  get  to  the  United  States 
before  a  21st  birthday  takes  the  daughter  off 
her  mother's  Casch  passport  and  uncrowded 
quota  and  makes  her  a  Rumanian  citlaen, 
with  years  to  wait  for  entry. 


And  In  the  oOcaoi  Mr.  Ifadeault  to  the 
final  Interview  for  the  elderly  Estonton  cou- 
fAe,  Georce  and  Helen  Nutov,  their  "last 
mile"  OD  a  0-year  odyssey  in  exile.  The  man, 
once  a  ahc^eeper,  now  a  worker  in  a  French 
cdbeailcal  factory,  to  gaunt,  inarticulafte. 
Hto  wife  to  ptnmp,  sanguine,  active,  the  fam- 
ily mxikesman  when,  as  now,  the  language  to 
French. 

Tlie  Mutovs  stt  straight  in  their  chain. 
Immobile,  their  Inner  anxiety  revealed  in  the 
Intenalty  with  which  they  watch  the  consul 
as  be  turns  over  the  papers  testifying  to  their 
flight  from  the  Red  army  In  1044  and  their 
progress  through  a  score  off  refugee  camps 
•cross  Central  Europe  in  the  years  since. 

"Thto  appears  to  be  aU  in  order,"  Mr.  Va- 
deaa  remarks.  Tb*  man  and  woman  ex- 
dutnge  a  quick  glance  of  triun^ih.  "Now 
all  you  need  to  return  visas  from  Franca, 
vaUd  for  00  days." 

The  self-restraint,  bought  with  bow  many 
hours  of  waiting  in  outer  offices  and  how 
many  interviews  with  benevolent  b\u«au- 
crats.  shows  cracks.  Is  it  poaslble  that  the 
man  across  the  desk  has  misunderstood?  Is 
all  thto  endless  filling  up  of  forms  and  pro- 
curing of  affidavits  to  provide  them  only  vrltb 
permission  to  vtolt  America  for  8  monthsf 
In  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  panic  floods 
▼toibly  over  ezultatkm. 

The  Nutovs  confer  In  whispers  and  then 
tbe  woman,  her  face  flushed,  rises  and  presses 
against  the  front  of  the  desk. 

"But,  Monsieur  the  Consul,  we  dont  want 
to  come  back.  Wont  they  let  us  stay  In 
America?" 

Anotber  dltsylnf  upsurge  of  morale  comes 
as  Mr.  Nadeau  explains  that  the  return  visa 
to  simply  tbe  last  safeguard  demanded  by  a 
cautious  ImmlgraUon  policy — provtoion  of  a 
haven  to  which  the  Immigrant  may  retiim 
If  for  any  reason  he  should  subsequently  be 
denied  admission  or  deported. 

The  tension  diBsli>ates  in  nervous  laughter, 
but  the  hands  that  are  raised  to  take  the 
oath  are  still  shaking  when  they  sign  the  eer- 
tilfcate  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  psge  of  the 
last  form. 
The  Nutovi  have  made  It. 


MiBtk  C»afrcsskMial  District  Saadcmed 
DeadiofMcrBalhdl 


EXnSNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridtt9.  May  22. 19S3 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  iiMduding  an  editorial  from 
the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  of  May  20 
regarding  tbe  death  of  our  late  coUeaguev 
the  Htonorable  MnuN  Hull: 

District  Saddened  bt  Death  or 
CoifoassBiiaN 

Regardless  of  party  pontics,  men  and 
women  throughout  the  Ninth  District  of  Wto- 
consin  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman M]KUx  Hull,  of  Black  River  Falls. 
Everyone  must  feel  admiration  for  thto  vet- 
eran politician,  lawyer,  and  newspaper  pub- 
lisher ^rtio  devoted  most  of  hto  life  to  public 
service  and  was  stUl  carrying  on  courageously 
up  to  the  time  he  died  quietly  In  hto  sleep 
after  a  critical  inness. 

There  are  many  things  one  might  say 
about  a  man  who  was  serving  hto  21st  year 
In  the  House  of  R^jresentetlves  but  there  ara 
some  things  one  must  say  at>out  Mr.  Hou^— 
trlend  or  foe.  He  was  honest  and  sincere 
«nd  hto  integrity  In  aU  these  years  was  nev«» 
questioned.  ^ 
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B»  YVMNlwi  >>1*  o^>^  polltiCTl  pdtlom  ao 
««U  that  Iw  steadfMtly  nfused  to  ever  Join 
with  fellow  Congreaamen  In  •  joint  atate- 
mant  on  important  leglaUtlon  or  policy.  Ha 
bad  hla  own  Idaaa  and  expreaaed  tbem. 

Mr.  Wau.  waa  truly  an  independent  In  poN 
ttlca  and  an  Independent  thinker.  He  did 
not  cut  looae  from  a  party  and  aet  hlmaelf  up 
aa  a  lone  wolf,  aa  others  have  done,  teut  In  hla 
polHti^T  he  waa  probably  more  Independent 
than  they. 

Hla  Totlns  record  on  major  leglalatlon^ 
which  la  almoet  perfect  on  Houae  rollcallS'— 
tftowa  that  he  voted  with  the  Republicans 
(the  party  to  which  he  belonged)  and  with 
the  Democrata  Just  about  50-50.  Aa  a  Pro- 
greaalTe  It  wa«  pretty  much  the  same.       

One  of  the  last  of  the  Wisconsin  Progrea- 
tlve  old  guard  he  waa  still  an  Isolationist  at 
heart  like  the  older  Bob  La  Follette.  in  whose 
footsteps  he  followed.  So  he  opposed  things 
fifc*  the  M""***"  plan  and  heavy  spending  In 
foreign  countries.  In  domestic  affairs  his 
aympathiea  were  largely  with  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Pair  Deal. 

He  derived  his  political  strength  from  the 
labor  unions,  whose  cause  he  usually  cham- 
pioned, and  from  the  farmers,  for  whom  he 
worked  diligently.  He  was  heart  and  aoul 
with  the  dairy  bloc  In  Congress  and  strove 
with  all  hla  might  to  make  butter  supreme 
over  oleomargarine. 

Perhaps  more  important  was  the  fact  that 
he  tried  to  be  a  personal  friend  to  everyone 
in  his  district.  Any  letter  from  a  constituent 
was  the  most  Important  order  of  business  for 
his  day  and  every  correspondent  felt  that  hla 
Congreasman  had  done  the  beet  he  could  for 
hla  cauae.    And  It  waa  sincere  effort. 

UXKUM  Huix  was  the  kind  of  Congreaaman 
of  which  any  district  could  be  Justly  proud. 
Be  made  It  a  point  to  be  recorded  on  every 
laaue.  He  was  absolutely  honest  and  It  Is 
doubtful  If  he  ever  even  accepted  a  campaign 
contribution — especially  for  many  years. 
Shocked  and  numbed  by  the  sudden  death 
of  hla  loyal  and  trusted  secretary,  WUllam  & 
Sanderson,  last  October,  followed  by  the 
death  in  an  automobile  accident  of  Idrs.  San- 
derson and  Mrs.  Patricia  Schofleld,  other 
members  of  his  official  staff.  Mr.  Hxtll  began 
his  11th  term  aa  Congressman  under  what 
proved  to  be  an  insurmountable  handicap. 

He  might  have  retired  with  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  more  than  $6,000  a  year.  He  was  ap- 
parently financially  well  off  otherwise.  But 
he  loved  being  a  Congressman — he  was  even 
recorded  on  questions  before  the  House  In 
his  last  lllneaa  by  being  paired  with  opposi- 
tion absent  Members — and  we  are  happy  that 
a  kind  providence  permitted  him  to  die  a 
Congreaaman. 


rkfnn  ura 


Rcorf  laiutiM  of  tlie  Department  of 
Africoltiiro 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  XAJtaaa 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRSSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1955 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord. 
I  am  including  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
statement  I  made  on  May  21.  1953.  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  support  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deaire  to  make  a  brief 
•tatement  in  aupport  of  Beorganlaatlon  Plan 
Mo.  2. 

I  think  It  la  not  only  a  dealrable  but  a 
necessary  maaaure  if  the  Department  of  Ag- 


fa to  function  aa  an  economical 

^BKcient  organisation.    I  know  of  no  one 

at  aU  familiar  with  the  aituatlon  who 

not  agree  that  a  recrganlaatlon  is  In 

Whatever  differencee  ctf  opinion  may 

are  on  the  question  of  the  form  wlilch 

ion  should  take, 
of  ua  know  of  the  expansion  which  haa 
place  in  the  Department  In  the  laat 
Many  new  agencies  have  been  «a- 
Other    agencies    have    been    ez- 
or  otherwise  changed.    In  moat  caaea 
4ecretary  haa  direct  control  over  these 
and  their  fimctlons.     With  respect 
few  agencies   he   does   not  have   this 
which  means  that  while  he   la  as- 
to  have   authority   over    the   entire 
and  Its  functlona.  such  is  not 
the  case, 
was  not  an  unusual  situation  with 
to  Cabinet  departments  prior  to  the 
of  the  Hoover  Conunlsslon  and  the 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
.  \inder  the  provisions  of  the  Reor- 
Act  of  1949,  reorganization  plans 
been  submitted  to  Congress  and  agreed 
case  of  most  Departments.     Two  of 
plana  were  adopted  in  1949.  the  re- 
in 1950. 
hat  year  a  reorganization  plan  for  Agrl- 
slmllar  to  that  for  the  other  depart- 
was    rejected    by    Congrees.     In    the 
reorganization  bills  for  the  De- 
of  Agriculture  based  upon  the  rec- 
of    the   Hoover    Commission 
been  Introduced  but  no  action  has  been 
Thiu  today  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
Is  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet 
loes  not  have  full  authority  over  all  the 
which  are  presumed  to  be  under 
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the  Department  is  woefully 

as  far  as  Assistant  Secretaries 

(Concerned.    Whereas  most  departments 

from  3  to  8  Assistant  Secretaries.  Agrl- 

cultiire   has   but    1.     This   puts   a   tremen- 

load  on  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secre- 

and  the  one  Assistant  Secretary. 

purpose  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 

Is  to  make  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 

S^retary  in  fact  as  well  as  In  name. 

enable  him  to  actually  exercise  the  re- 

sponiibility  for  which  he  Is  held  account- 

ia  Secretary  and  will  enable  him  to  ad- 

and   Improve  the  organization   of   the 

In  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and 

It  will  make  It  possible  for  him  to 

bett^  the  service  which  the  Department  Is 

to  render  the  people  of  this  country. 

plan   itself   Li   simple.    It   does  five 


able 

Just 

Depai-tment 
econi  >my 
betUr  ti 
expe<  ted 

The 
things 

1. 
notet 
Cred  t 
Secr^ary 
now 
aU 
men' 

2 
Secretary 
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3 
Assistant 

4. 

the 

agency 


IVlth  the  exception  of  certain  agencies 

In  section  1   (b)   including  the  Farm 

Administration,   it   transfers  to   the 

of   Agriculture   all   functiqns  not 

vested  in  him.  of  all  other  offices  and 

a  sencles  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 

of  Agriculture. 

[t  creates  two  new  positions  of  Assistant 

of  Agriculture  to  be  appointed  by 

1  ^resident  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

[t  creates  the  position  of  Administrative 

Secretary, 
[t  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  delegate 
unctions  vested  In  him  to  any  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Depctrtment,  sub- 
ject to  giving  public  notice  with  opportunity 
for  Interested  parties  to  be  heard.  It  also 
sets  up  guidepoets  to  be  followed  in  the 
delef  ation  of  functions. 

[t  authorizes  the  transfer  within  the 
Department  of  records,  property,  and  per- 
Bonn  !l  as  well  as  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propilatlona  with  the  proviso  that  funda 
traniferred  may  be  used  only  for  purposes 
tot    ivhich   approprlatlona    were    originally 


Tbla  plan  differs  from  plan  Mo.  4,  aub- 
mltt<d  In  1950,  In  the  following  particulars: 

1.  [t  prohlblta  the  use  of  transferred  un- 
expei  tded  balances  except  for  the  purposes 
for  irhich  the  appropriation  waa  originally 
madi. 


3.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Admlniatratlon . 

3.  The  Secretary  la  required  to  give  publio 
notice  of  important  changea  and  to  afford 
opportimlty  for  intereated  peraona  to  ba 
heard. 

4.  In  redistributing  functions  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  seek  to  aimpllf  y  and  make 
efficient  the  operation  of  the  Department,  to 
place  administration  of  farm  programs  cloee 
to  State  and  local  levels,  and  to  adapt  pro- 
grams to  regional.  State,  and  local  conditions. 

Theae  are  Important  improvementa  to  the 
1950  plan.  They  make  It  stronger  and  mora 
effective.  The  lack  of  theae  Improved  pro- 
poeala  now  contained  in  thla  plan  was  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  criticism  when  the  19S0 
plan  waa  under  discussion  in  Congress.  That 
criticism  has  now  been  met. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  about 
this  plan  is  that  It  doea  not  permit  the  Secre- 
tary or  anyone  else  in  the  Department  to 
change  f unctiona.  What  it  doea  la  to  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  all  fiinctlons  not  now  poe- 
sessed  by  him  and  to  authorize  him  to  dele- 
gate these  functions  to  ofScera.  agencies,  and 
employees  of  the  Department.  It  is  a  man- 
agement plan. 

The  Secretary  can  transfer  the  administra- 
tion of  a  fimctlon  to  other  agencies,  but  he 
cannot  change  a  function.  He  cannot  abol- 
ish a  function,  nor  can  he  create  a  function. 
Neither  the  Secretary  nor  any  of  his  sub- 
ordinates can  expend  funds  except  for  the 
purposes  and  in  the  amounts  previously  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  When  these  facts  are 
considered,  most  of  the  criticism  which  haa 
been  made  of  thla  plan  simply  does  not  stand 
up.    It  becomes  unreallatlc  and  extravagant. 

If  this  plan  is  bad  then  the  similar  and. 
In  fact,  practically  identical  plans  approved 
by  Congress  In  1949  and  1950  for  the  Poet 
OflJce,  Treasury,  Justice,  Interior,  Conunerce. 
and  Labor  Departments  are  bad  and  should 
be  repealed. 

If  thla  plan,  which  in  practical  effect  ap- 
pllea  only  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Kco- 
nomlca,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  Rtiral  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  is  bad 
then  it  must  be  said  that  the  power  which 
the  Secretary  already  has  to  transfer  func- 
tions in  10  other  agencies  In  the  Department 
Is  bad  and  should  be  taken  away  from  him. 
The  agencies  over  which  he  already  has  thla 
power  are  some  of  the  moat  Important  in 
the  Depfirtment  and  include  tbe  following: 
Agrlculttual  Research  Administration,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration,  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority.  Extension 
Service,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance,  Office  of  Information, 
Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Plant  and  Opera- 
tions, and  Library. 

Take  for  instance  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  by  far  tbe  largest 
and  most  controversial  agency  In  the  De- 
partment. It  la  the  result  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  in 
1945.  It  waa  originally  a  merger  of  14  agen- 
cies and  since  that  time  agencies  have  beea 
moved  into  It  and  moved  out  of  It.  Mo  mat- 
ter what  we  do  with  this  plan  the  Secretary 
co\ild  abolish  the  PMA  <  ?morrow.  He  could 
break  It  up  Into  a  docen  agencies  and  trans- 
fer Its  functions  wherever  he  pleased.  Thla 
la  the  agency  which  deala  with  price  aup- 
porta  and  many  other  subjects  allied  there- 
to. Is  it  contended  now  that  the  Secretary 
should  have  any  lees  power  over  an  agency 
like  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
for  instance? 

The  proposal  before  us  does  not  go  nearlf 
as  far  as  the  specific  recommendations  for 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture made  by  the  Hoover  Commission,  be- 
cause many  of  those  recommendations  In- 
volve important  changes  in  the  functions  of 
the  Department  and  even  deal  with  func- 
tions of  other  departments.  Tet  one  would 
think  from  some  of  the  criticism  which  haa 


occurred  that  thla  plan  went  far  beyond  the 
Hoover  recommendationa. 

I  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  preaent 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  know  that  he 
will  not  make  important  changea  imder  thla 
authority  without  consulting  Congreaa.  farm 
organlzatloxu,  and  repreaentatlve  farmera. 
He  la  a  part  of  an  admlniatratlon  which  la 
leaning  over  backward  in  Ita  efforts  to  recog- 
nise Congress  aa  an  equal  and  coordinate 
branch  of  government  and  to  aee  that  it 
fully  retains  iU  place  aa  the  policymaking 
branch.  On  many  occaalona  Secretary  Ben- 
son has  affirmed  his  full  concurrence  In  thla ' 
viewpoint  of  the  Bisenhower  administration. 

But  It  is  said:  Suppose  we  have  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  an  inclination  to 
Ignore  or  flout  Congress?  I  don't  think  we 
wiU  have,  but  even  in  that  unlikely  event 
Congreaa  haa  plenty  of  recourae.  There  la 
thla  conunlttee,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  haa  almoet  unlim- 
ited power  to  investigate  the  operations  of 
all  Oovemment  agenciea.  Then  under  sec- 
tion ISfl  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  aU  congressional  committees  have  the 
duty  of  exerclaing  contlnuoua  watchfuineaa 
of  the  execution  by  adminlstoatlve  agencies 
of  aU  laws  coming  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  oonunitteea.  We  have  the  appro- 
priation power  which  in  itself  is  probably 
sufficient  to  handle  any  situation  which 
might  arise.  We  have  the  power  of  leg- 
islation to  correct  any  abuaea.  Finally, 
if  need  be,  we  have  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment. But  I  conaider  it  unlikely  that  a  ait- 
uatlon requiring  any  of  these  remedies  would 
ever  develop  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
under  the  plan  now  before  us  there  can  be 
no  change  which  relates  to  functions  and 
no  Juggling  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agricxature  should  have 
the  same  authority  to  put  hla  houae  In  order 
which  la  now  poasessed  by  every  other  Cabi- 
net official.  That  is  the  only  question  which 
is  involved  here.  ^ 

I  believe  that  If  he  has  the  great  respon- 
sibility for  running  this  Important  Depart- 
ment he  should  alao  have  the  authority. 
And  if  we  do  not  give  him  the  authority 
which  all  experts  on  government  reorgani- 
zation concede  he  should  have,  then  we  can- 
not well  criticize  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment. Finally,  I  believe  that  if  this  au- 
thority is  granted  It  will  result  In  efficiency, 
economy,  and  in  better  service  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  aU  of  whom  are  affected  by 
the  policies  and  acUviti^  of  this  Important 
Department. 


Droppiiif  of  Color  Barrien  Is  Urged  'm 
World  SodalHy  Day  Speeck  at  Ford- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 


IM  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  DOLUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10,  1953,  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Fitz- 
patrick,  S.  J.,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Pordham.  delivered  a  truly  Inspiring 
speech  at  Pordham  University  to  25,000 
persons  participating  in  an  annual  World 
SodaUty  Day.  He  made  a  stirring  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the 
United  States,  and  urged  the  dropping 
of  color  barriers. 

While  all  of  us  may  not  be  In  full  ac- 
cord with  all  the  statements  made  in 
the  speech,  nevftrtheless.  in  calling  upon 
the  people  of  his  faith  to  work  tirelessly 
imtU  every  colored  child  of  God  is  cer- 


tain that  his  color  will  not  prevmt  htan 
from  mingling  with  us  on  our  own  block, 
in  our  own  club,  in  our  own  busioesft,  he 
has  thrown  the  challenge  to  alL  In 
calling  upon  the  Catholic  Church  to  work 
and  pray  that  there  may  be  unity  among 
men,  so  that  discriminations  may  be 
wipeid  out,  he  has  set  a  fine  example  for 
those  of  all  faiths  and  beliefs.  His  ex- 
hortations, his  ideals,  his  pleas  in  be- 
half of  humanity,  are  meant  for  all  of 
us,  regardless  of  our  particular  faith. 
If  each  of  us  truly  practiced  the  teach- 
ings of  our  faiths  or  creeds,  the  miracle 
of  unity  among  men  would  be  accom- 
plished. Until  those  of  all  faitlis.  creeds, 
colors,  understand  each  other  and  have 
in  their  hearts  tolerance  and  love  for 
their  fellow  man,  we  cannot  hope  for 
true  peace  among  men  or  nations. 

I  am  inserting  Rev.  Pitzpatrick's 
speech  in  the  Record,  as  I  am  certain 
all  Members  of  Congress  will  wish  to 
read  his  powerful  message: 

This  is  World  Sodality  Day.  I  wonder  If 
you  really  know  how  Important  this  is.  I 
wonder  If  you  really  know  that  this  act  of 
devotion  Is  not  Just  a  pageant  which  you 
enjoy.  I  wonder  if  you  really  know  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  things  that  is 
happening  in  the  world  this  afternoon.  For 
whUe  the  world  U  trying  desperately, 
through  tears  and  bloodshed,  to  find  some 
power  that  will  bring  men  Into  one,  you  are 
gathered  here  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
you  have  found  that  power  in  the  life  of 
Our  Lord,  and  In  the  love  of  Our  Lady. 

Ftor  in  every  war  of  recent  years,  whether 
men  have  been  aware  of  it  or  not,  they  have 
been  fighting  in  the  vague  hope  that  they 
woiUd  find  the  power  that  could  imlte  them, 
that  could  reach  the  children  who  play  in  the 
snows  of  Alaska,  ai^d  make  them  one  with 
the  children  who  run  In  play  along  the  banks 
of  the  sacred  rlvera  of  India;  eome  power 
that  could  reach  to  the  black  chUdren  in  the 
forest  of  Africa  and  make  them  one  with  the 
ChUdren  who  pray  for  bread  in  Italy;  who 
hope  for  freedom  In  China.  That  la  the  laaue 
of  the  world  today.  That  U  why  your  pres- 
ence here  Is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  is  happening  this  afternoon. 

Ftor  is  we  stand  here  before  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady,  are  you  not  Joined  throughout 
the  world  by  her  other  children?  Some  of 
them  atand  to  honor  her  beneath  the  beauti- 
ful mountalna  of  Japan;  others  chant  their 
hymns  to  her  this  afternoon  in  the  bamboo 
groves  of  the  PhUlpplne  Islands;  brown 
ChUdren  of  Our  Lady  gather  lor  their  devo- 
tions in  Bombay  or  Calcutta:  black  chUdren 
In  the  Congo  say  the  same  HaU  Mary  to  her 
as  the  ChUdren  of  Paris,  of  Buenoe  Alrea.  of 
Berlin.  In  English,  Spanish,  and  German; 
in  the  many  languages  of  Aaia  and  the 
ialanda.  Our  Lady  hears  herself  called 
Mother  thU  afternoon.  This  is  the  miracle 
oC  unity,  of  love.  This  is  what  makes  your 
devotion  here  so  terribly  Important.  To  a 
world  that  is  praying  and  crying  for  unity, 
you  mxist  proclaim  the  unity  which  you  have 
already  worked  out  in  the  love  of  the  sodallst 
for  Our  Lord,  and  the  devotion  of  the  sodallst 
to  Our  Lady.  _ 

This  should  ahow  you  all  the  more  what 
the  theme  of  today'a  celebration  meana: 
Yoxir  apoetolate  must  be  Catholic.  We  uae 
that  word  "Catholic"  ao  often.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  you  reaUy  know  what  the  word 
"Catholic"  means?  It  Is  one  of  the  four 
marks  of  the  church;  one  of  the  four  great 
signs  by  which  aU  men  were  to  know  that 
thU  was  the  true  church  of  Christ.  Uolesa 
men  see  that  the  church  Is  Catholic,  they  wUl 
not  accept  It  as  the  church  erf  Christ.  Tb» 
word  "Catholic"  means  that  the  life  of  Chrm 
in  His  church  to  perfectly  suited  to  any  w^ 
of  life  in  the  world  that  Is  not  sinfuL  U 
means  that  a  man  does  not  have  to  stop 


being  a  Negro  in  order  to  be  anotUw  XStfifftf 
that  a  man  dost  JM)t  have  to  itop^lng  an 
Ttyfiy^  nf  >  Ttt^nim»  In  Order  to  be  another 
Christ.    It  means  that  the  life  of  ChrUt  can 
express  itself  in  a  Chlneee  way  of  life  as 
weU  as  an  American  way  of   life  without 
fw^Ung  them  aU  the  same.     The  power  at 
Christ  Is  great  enough  to  make  all  men  one 
no  matter  how  different  they  are  in  every- 
thing else.    As  long  ss  there  is  no  injustice. 
It  means  that  the  life  of  the  church  can 
express  Itself  Just  as  richly  among  the  poor 
in  their  huts  in  a  PhUlpplne  vlUage  as  it  can 
in  the  Inspiring  atmosphere  of  a  western 
monastery;  that  the  beating  of  tom-toms  in 
an  African  tribe  can  be  turned  into  a  hymn 
of  praise  as  pleasing  to  God  as  a  cathedral 
choir.     Ova  Lord   made  it  clear  from  the 
earliest  days  that  His  church  was  never  to  be 
identified  with  any  particular  way  of  life, 
with  what  we  could  call  today  any  particu- 
lar culture.    God  even  gave  a  special  revela- 
tion to  Peter  to  drive  it  home  to  him.    As 
you  can  read  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  i^MStlea.  when  Comellua  the  flrat 
gentUe  asked  to  bec<Nne  a  Christian  and  Peter 
went  to  vUlt  him  In  his  home,  Peter  spoke 
the  WOTds  that  should  burn  In  yovir  hearts    . 
and  minds  always:  "You  know  weU  enough," 
be  said,  "that  a  Jew  to  contamltuited  If  he 
minglea  .with  one  of  another  race,  or  vialta 
him;  but  God  has  been  showing  me  that  we  ' 
ought  not  to  speak  of  any  man  aa  profane 
or  unclean.    •  •  •  I  see  clearly  enough."  he 
said,  "that  God  makes  no  dtotlnctlon  be- 
tween man  and  man;  He  welcomes  anybody, 
whatever  hto  race,  who  fears  Him  and  does 
what  piety  demands."     (Acte  x,  28  :  S4-«6.)» 
Now  the  great  danger  to  your  apoetolate 
today  to,  that  it  may  not  be  CathoUc.    You 
may  begin  to  think  that,  unleaa  people  do 
the  ordinary  things  of  life  your  way.  they 
cannot  live  the  faith  in  Chrtofs  way  either. 
At  a  time  when  the  greatest  numbers  of 
people  in  the  world  are  fighting  to  be  recog- 
nized aa  equal  to  ourselvea,  when  they  look 
for  the  faith  that  wUl  ahow  them  the  mean. 
Ing  of  extotence,  we  may  give  them  the  Im- 
preaalon  that  they  cannot  be  Christian  un- 
leaa they  become  like  Americana;  that  they 
cannot  be  lUte  to  Chrtot.  unless  they  first 
become  like  to  us. 

Thto  to  why  the  theme  of  yotxr  devotion 
today  to  the  Catholic  apoetolate.  In  your 
effort  to  bring  thto  great  unity  of  the  faith  to 
aU  men,  you  must  never  force  that  faith  into 
the  narrow  limits  of  your  ow^  social  class, 
your  own  llkea  or  dtollkea;  into  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  American  way  of  doing  things. 
But  why  should  we  talk  only  about  the 
great  world.  Why  speak  about  a  Catholic 
apoetolate  to  the  nations  of  the  East,  If  you 
are  not  busy  about  a  Catholic  apoetolate  on 
your  own  block.  Why  talk  about  the  Negroea 
in  Africa,  if  you  have  not  busied  yourself  in 
a  thoroxighly  CathoUc  way  about  Justice  for 
the  Negroes  In  New  York.  Why  Ulk  about 
missions  to  India  If  you  have  not  shown  con- 
cern for  the  greatest  challenge  that  God  haa 
given  ua  In  the  coming  of  the  Puerto  Bicans 
to  New  York. 

If  we  are  thrilled  at  the  thought  that  here 
at  our  devotion,  the  ciUldren  of  Our  Lady, 
white  and  colored,  are  aaaembled  in  a  unity 
of  love,  that  the  black  children  of  Our  Lady 
in  the  Congo  are  united  with  tia  in  prayer 
and  praise  today,  we  should  be  tireless  until 
every  colored  chUd  of  God  to  certain  that  hto 
color  wUl  not  prevent  him  from  mingling 
with  ua  on  our  own  block,  in  our  own  club, 
in  our  own  buaineas.    If  we  f  aU  in  this,  w» 


*  In  the  old  law,  in  order  to  preserve  ths 
purity  and  truth  oC  the  religion  at  the  on* 
true  Ood.  God  had  expUclUy  forbidden  tha- 
jews  to  mingle  with  foreign  peoples  who 
wocslUiMd  false  goda.  If  a  Jew  mingled 
with  tiMBi.  he  was  oansldered  rltuaUy  un- 
clisn.  L  e,  be  was  not  permitted  to  rejoin 
tUa  la  Willi  brethren  In  tbelr  religious  tttes 
ttDtn  he  had  goos  throoift  a  cereoiooy  oC 
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nay  f*ll  bec»ti»e  we  hare  not  been  Catholic; 
becAUM  we  have  locked  our  faith  within  the 
Umlta  of  a  loclal  clan,  within  the  Umlta  of 
•  iMlchborbood  or  a  race — we  will  not  allow 
the  life  of  Chrlet  to  break  acroas  the  botmda- 
rlea  of  color  in  order  to  make  va  all  one. 

UkewUe  with  the  Puerto  Rlcans:  Thla  la 
a  question  not  of  bringing  them  to  the  faith 
of  Chrlat,  becauae  almost  all  of  them  are 
CMtthollcs.  With  them  It  Is  a  question  of 
Showing  them  love  and  reepArt  and  under- 
standing which  they  deserve  from  us  as 
their  brothers  and  sisters  In  Christ. 

liany  of  them  are  among  the  finest  Cath- 
olics In  Kew  TM-k;  many  others,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  nor  through  any  fault  of 
the  priests  who  have  labored  so  generously 
»w%nnf[  them,  have  never  received  the  train- 
ing In  the  faith  which  you  enjoy.  Last  year 
In  Puerto  Rico,  for  about  3,200,000  CathoUcs 
there  were  390  priests.  At  the  same  time  in 
the  Wew  York  diocese,  with  1300.000  Cath- 
olics, there  were  2,400  priests.  Is  it  any 
wonder  they  do  not  have  Instruction?  It 
••ems  to  me  that,  in  the  face  of  the  difficulty 
at  sending  prlesto  to  Puerto  Rico,  God  in  His 
providence  has  decided  to  bring  the  people 
here  to  enjoy  the  more  abimdant  care  we 
can  provide.  God  brings  them  to  us  now, 
by  thousands  every  month,  and  our  love  and 
rtapcct  and  understanding  will  h^ve  much 
to  do  in  deciding  whether  they  wUl  learn  to 
•njoy  the  richness  of  a  full  Catholic  life,  or 
whether  they  wlU  lose  the  faith  they  now 
have. 

A»wt  If  we  faU  here,  It  may  also  be  due  to 
the  same  fault  which  our  devotion  here  this 
afttfnoon  Is  aimed  at  correcting.  We  may 
fall  because  we  are  not  Catholic  enough,  be- 
cause we  do  not  think  the  Puerto  Rlcans  can 
be  Catholics  unless  they  become  jAist  like  us. 
We  want  them  to  do  things  our  way  the 
minute  they  step  off  the  plane.  We  may  for- 
get that  they  come  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent culture,  they  come  from  a  tradition  of 
Bpftntoh  Catholicism,  into  a  city  which  is 
entirely  different.  What  Is  more,  they  s\if- 
far  all  the  trials  that  every  group  of  immi- 
grants before  them  has  suffered;  uprooted 
from  the  Island  they  love,  they  are  thrown 
Into  the  bewUdering  city  of  New  York. 
Strangers  in  a  strange  land,  unfamiliar  with 
the  language,  anxious  and  afraid,  they  come 
here  looking  for  a  better  life.  The  one  thing 
that  they  should  find  here  which  Is  the  sanoe 
in  Puerto  Rloo  is  their  Catholic  faith.  Tills 
should  be  their  refuge;  this  should  be  the 
bridge  to  make  the  passage  easier.  We 
shoxild  be  the  ones  whose  understanding  and 
love  should  make  their  welcome  a  Christian 
one.  This  Is  the  challenge  that  God  gives  to 
yotir  apoctolate.  This  Is  not  easy.  It  has 
never  been  easy  for  people  to  understand 
the  stranger.  But  at  what  value  is  our  faith 
unless  it  gives  \is  the  grace  and  strength 
to  receive  the  stranger  who  Is  our  own. 

Tliis  Is  your  apostolate.  then.  To  be 
caught  by  the  g^eat  vision  of  the  meaning  of 
your  faith.  To  rise  above  the  petty  limits 
of  yoiir  own  life,  your  own  likes,  yoxir  own 
social  class;  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  unity 
which  our  faith  and  our  faith  alone  can 
bring  to  men.  And  above  all  to  be  Catholic 
determined  that  all  men  must  be  embraced 
in  a  faith  that  makes  them  one  with  us  In 
Christ,  but  leaves  them  their  own  identity 
M  men. 

TUs  ShaO  Not  Be  ia  Yarn 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACBXnSBTTS 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  1  oHowlng  reading  of  a  classic  state- 
mem  of  the  ideals  for  which  World  War 
n  WIS  fought  and  won  which  thrilled 
i;20fl  persons  attending  the  annual  din- 
ner >f  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catli  oUcs,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  It  was 
a  speech  dedicating  the  Fifth  Marine 
Dlvii  ion  Cemetery  on  Iwo  Jima  delivered 
by  labbi  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn.  newly 
chos  sn  spiritual  head  of  Temple  Israel 
and  the  famed  division's  only  Jewish 
chaflain: 

Rabbi  on  Wobls  Was  n  Iokals 

Th  s  was  the  grimmest  and  surely  the 
hrtle  It  task  we  have  faced  since  D-day.  Here 
befoie  us  lie  the  bodies  of  comrades  and 
frienls.  Men  who  until  yesterday,  or  last 
week  laughed  with  us.  Joked  with  us, 
train  Kl  with  us.  Men  who  were  on  the  same 
ship*  with  us,  and  went  over  the  side  with 
us  ai  we  prepared  to  hit  the  beaches  of  this 
lslan<  1. 

Me  Q  who  fought  with  us  and  feared  with 
us.  Jomewhere  In  this  plot  of  ground  there 
may  Hie  the  man  who  cotild  have  discovered 
the  fcure  for  cancer.  Under  one  of  those 
Chritlan  crosses,  or  beneath  a  Jewish  Star 
of  Di  tvld.  there  may  rest  now  a  man  who  was 
destined  to  be  a  great  prophet,  to  find  the 
way,  perhaps,  for  all  to  live  in  plenty,  with 
poverty  and  hardship  for  none.  Now  they 
lie  si  lently  In  this  sacred  soil,  and  we  gather 
to  c<  nsecrate  this  earth  to  their  memory. 

KO  BAST  TASK 

It  Is  not  easy  to  do  so.  Some  of  us  have 
Inuiifd  our  closest  friends  here.  We  saw 
thoa  t  men  killed  before  aux  very  eyes.  Any 
one  of  \is  might  have  died  in  their  places. 
Indeed,  some  of  us  are  alive  and  breathing 
at  tl  kls  very  moment  only  because  the  men 
who  lie  here  beneath  us  had  the  courage  and 
the  I  itrength  to  give  their  lives  for  o\irs.  To 
speat  in  memory  of  such  men  as  these  Is 
not  sasy.  Of  them,  too.  It  can  be  said  with 
utter  truth,  "Tlie  world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here.  It  can 
nev«  r  forget  what  they  did  here." 

N<i.  our  power  of  speech  can  add  nothing 
mon !  to  what  these  men  and  the  other  dead 
of  oir  division  have  already  done.  All  that 
we  c  an  ever  hope  to  do  Is  follow  their  er am- 
ple. TO  show  the  same  selfless  courage  In 
peace  that  they  did  In  war.  To  swear  that 
by  the  grace  of  Ood  and  the  stubborn 
strength  and  power  of  human  will,  their 
son<  and  ours  shall  never  suffer  their  pains 
agal  1.  These  men  have  done  their  Job  well. 
Ther  have  paid  the  ghastly  price  tor  free- 
dom. If  that  freedom  be  once  again  lost, 
as  11  was  after  the  last  war,  the  unforgivable 
tdai  te  will  be  ours,  not  thein.  So  It  is  we 
the  living  who  are  to  be  dedicated  and  oon- 
■ecruted. 

Wb  dedicate  ourselves,  first,  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  the  way  we  fought  and  are 
burled  In  this  war.  Here  lie  men  who  loved 
Am4  rica  because  their  ancestors,  generations 
ago  helped  in  her  founding,  and  other  men 
who  loved  her  with  equal  passion  because 
the]  themselves  or  their  own  fathers  escaped 
from  oppression  to  her  blessed  shores. 

WOUU)  BCTRAT  DEAD 

H»re  lie  officers  and  men.  Negroes  and 
whl  es,  rich  and  poor,  together.  Here  no 
mai  prefers  another  because  of  his  faith  or 
desi  ises  him  because  of  his  color.  Here  there 
are  ao  quotas  of  how  many  men  from  each 
gro\  p  are  admitted  or  allowed.  Among  these 
mei  there  is  no  discrimination,  no  preju- 
dice, no  hatred.  Theirs  Is  the  highest  and 
pur(  et  democracy. 

A  ly  man  among  us  the  living  who  falls  to 
undBrstand  that  will  thereby  betray  those 
whc  He  here  dead.  Whoever  of  us  lifts  his 
hanl  In  hate  against  a  brother,  or  thinks 
hlnn  lelf  superior  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
in  t  le  minority,  makes  of  this  ceremony  and 
of  t  ae  bloody  sacrifice  It  commemorates,  an 
em{  ty.  hollow  mockery. 


Tb  this,  then,  as  oar  solemn,  sacred  duty, 
do  we  the  Uvlng  now  dedicate  ourselves;  to 
the  right  of  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews, 
of  white  and  Negroes  alike,  to  enjoy  the  de- 
mocracy for  which  all  of  them  here  have 
paid  the  price. 

To  one  more  thing  do  we  consecrate  our- 
selves in  memory  of  those  who  sleep  beneath 
those  white  crosses  and  stars.  We  shall  not 
foolishly  suppose,  as  did  the  last  generaUon 
of  America's  fighting  men.  that  victory  on 
the  baUlefleld  wiU  automatically  guarante* 
the  triumph  of  democracy  at  home.  This 
war,  with  all  Its  frightful  heartache  and 
suffering.  Is  but  the  beginning  of  our  genera- 
tion's struggle  for  democracy.  When  the  last 
battle  has  been  won,  there  will  be  those  at 
home,  as  there  were  the  last  time,  who  will 
want  us  to  tiun  our  backs  in  selfish  isolation 
on  the  rest  of  organized  humanity,  and  thus 
to  sabotage  the  very  peace  for  which  we  fl^ht. 
We  promise  you  who  lie  here:  We  wUl  not 
do  that.  We  will  Join  hands  with  Britain, 
China,  Russia,  in  peace,  even  as  we  have  in 
war,  to  build  the  kind  of  peace  for  whicb 
you  died. 

When  the  last  shot  has  been  fired,  ther* 
will  still  be  those  whose  eyes  are  turned 
backward  not  forward,  who  will  be  satisfied 
with  those  wide  extremes  of  poverty  and 
wealth  in  which  the  seeds  of  another. war 
can  breed.  We  promise  you,  our  departed 
comrades:  TlUs  war  has  been  fought  by  the 
common  man;  Its  fruits  of  peace  must  ba 
enjoyed  by  the  common  man.  We  promise, 
by  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy,  that  your  sons, 
the  sons  of  miners  and  millers,  the  sons  of 
farmers  and  workers,  will  inherit  from  your 
death  the  right  to  a  living  that  is  decent  and 
secure. 

BBJBCTS  APTBASBtS 

When  the  final  cross  has  been  placed  In 
the  last  cemetery,  once  again  there  will  be 
those  to  whom  profit  is  more  Important  than 
peace,  who  will  insist,  with  the  voice  of 
sweet  reasonableness  and  appeasement,  that 
It  Is  better  to  trade  with  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind than,  by  crushing  them,  to  lose  their 
profit.  To  you  who  sleep  here  silently,  we 
give  you  our  promise :  We  will  not  listen.  We 
win  not  forget  that  some  of  you  were  burnt 
with  oil  that  came  from  American  wells  that 
many  of  you  were  killed  by  shells  fashioned 
from  American  steel;  we  promise  that  when 
once  again  men  seek  profit  at  your  expense, 
we  shall  remember  how  you  looked  when 
we  placed  you  reverently,  lovingly,  in  tha 
ground. 

Thus  do  we  memorialize  those  who  having 
ceased  living  with  ub,  now  live  within  us. 
Thus  do  we  consecrate  oxirselves.  the  Uvinc 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  they  began.  Too 
much  blood  has  gone  into  this  soU  for  us 
to  let  it  lie  barren.  Too  much  pain  and 
heartache  have  fertilized  the  earth  on  which 
we  stand.  We  here  solemnly  swear:  This 
shall  not  be  In  vain. 

Out  of  this,  from  the  suffering  and  sorrow 
of  those  who  mourn,  this  will  come — ^we 
promise — the  birth  of  a  new  freedom  from 
the  sons  of  men  evoywhere.    Amen. 


Views    of    George    E.    Strinffellew    ob 
LimitatioE  of  GoTerament  Exp«B<Starcs 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  13,  1953,  George  E.  StringfeUow, 
senior  vice  president  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 


son. Inc.;  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation, appeared  before  the  House  C(»n. 
mittee  on  Qovemment  Operations,  con- 
sidering limitation  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures, and  delivered  a  statement  that 
because  of  its  logical  and  well-considered 
conclusions  deserves  the  widest  possible 
recognition  and  acceptance. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  String- 
fellow  on  the  above  occasion  takes  on 
added  Importance  and  significance  when 
it  is  realized  that  he  is  a  man  who  has 
gained  high  and  honorable  recognition 
as  a  leading  businessman  of  New  Jer- 
sey. A  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
adherence  to  fundamental  principles,  he 
exemplifies  in  his  life  and  his  numerous 
activities  that  type  of  citizenship  that 
makes  for  a  strong  America. 

I  d^m  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  people  this 
very  worthwhile  expression  of  his  views 
on  the  all-important  question  of  limita- 
Uon  of  Federal  expenditures,  as  follows: 
Statbmkmt  of  Obobob  B.  BimmorBLLOW,  Pbbs- 

lOBMT.  NBW  JBBSBT  TAZrSTBBB  Al«)CIATIOIf, 

to  THB  Coaacnrxs  am  Oovbbkmbht  C»«ba- 
noKs  or  TMB  BOTTiB  or  Rbpbbsxmtativxs. 
MONOAT,  Ann.  IS,  1058,  Wasbimotow.  D.  C. 
The  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  rep- 
resents the  interesU  of  New  Jersey  taxpayers, 
many  thousands  of  whom  constitute  our  un- 
derlying membership. 

Ths  taxpayers  of  our  State  are  affected 
more  today  by  what  Is  done  in  Congress  than 
by  the  actions  of  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture and  the  governing  bodies  of  all  of  our 
ai  counties.  608  munldpaUtles,  and  648 
school  districts  put  together. 

New  Jersey  U  a  small  State.  It  to  highly 
diversified.  Its  farms  are  prosperoua.  Its 
seashore  U  one  of  the  great  playgrotrnds  of 
ths  East.  Its  transportation  systems  carry  a 
significant  part  of  the  oommeroe  of  the  east- 
em  seaboard  and  along  them  to  one  of  the 
greatest  concentrations  of  industry  in  the 
Nation.  But  the  taxable  valuation  of  all  our 
farms  and  forests,  of  all  our  factories  and 
homes,  and  of  all  our  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  of  a;i  the  land  on  which  theee 
faculties  rest— the  taxable  valxie  of  all  of 
theee  put  together  to  but  seven-tenths  of 
New  Jersey's  estimated  share  of  the  Federal 
debt. 

Furthermore,  our  share  of  the  Federal  debt 
to  more  than  10  times  as  great  as  the  com- 
bined debt  of  the  BUto  of  New  Jersey  and 
of  all  of  its  municipalities,  school  dtotrlcts, 
and  countiea.  The  mere  Interest  on  thto 
debt  cosU  New  Jersey  taxpayers  more  than 
our  total  State  appn^iriatlons  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

New  Jersey,,  like  other  States,  has  had  no 
easy  course.  Its  fiscal  pressures  have  been 
many  and  varied.  Nevertheless,  regardless 
of  the  political  complexion  of  Ito  various  ad- 
mlntotrations,  its  finances  over  the  years 
have  remained  sound.  Thto  to  because  the 
cornerstone  of  Its  fiscal  structure  to  a  con- 
atitutional  provtolon  which  prohibits  the 
Government  from  adopting  an  unbalanced 
budget.  I  quote  the  following  from  our  con- 
stitution : 

"No  general  appropriation  law  or  other  law 
appropriating  money  for  any  State  purpose 
shall  be  enacted  if  the  appropriation  con- 
tained therein,  together  with  all  ptlor  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  same  fiscal  period, 
shaU  exceed  the  total  amount  of  revenue  on 
hand  and  anticipated  which  wiU  be  available 
to  meet  such  appropriations  during  such  fis- 
cal period,  as  certified  by  the  Governor." 

The  road  to  a  balanced  Federal  budget  be- 
gins with  thto  time-honored  principle  of 
holding  expenditures  to  revenues.  We  are 
In  wholehearted  agreement  with  thto  prin- 
ciple, which  to  the  core  of  the  Ooudert  WU 


(B.  R.  9),  and  which  would  Invoke  by 
statute  at  the  Federal  level  the  principle 
contained  in  the  citation  above  from  the 
New  Jersey  constitution,  at  the  same  time 
permitting  an  exception  in  times  of  grave 
national  emergency  or  war  declared  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  Congress. 

The  problems  of  Federal  finance  are.  of 
course,  far  greater  than  those  of  a  single 
State.  We  must  recognize  too  the  tremen- 
dous impact  of  war  upon  Federal  finance. 
But  such  considerations  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  necessity  for  sound  fiscal  policy. 

Perhaps  we  in  New  Jersey  hsve  been  a  little 
naive  in  times  past  in  assuming  that  Con- 
gress controlled  the  Nation's  purse  strings. 
Gradually,  over  the  past  few  years,  it  has 
dawned  upon  us  that  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent thto  to  not  the  case.  Fiscal  control  by 
the  elected  legtolative  representatives  of  the 
people  to  the  cornerstone  of  representative 
government.  Loss  of  thto  control  terrifies 
\is. 

We  are  ooneemed  today  not  with  the 
extent  to  which  thto  control  has  been  lost, 
nor  with  the  means  by  which  It  was  lost.  We 
are  concerned  with  how  It  may  be  regained. 

We  recognize  the  evolutionary  nature  of 
legislation  as  It  moves  on  Ito  course  through 
Congress,  and  it  may  well  be  that  admlnto- 
trattve  and  technical  features  of  H.  R.  3 
could  be  Improved  upon.  Our  particular  ap- 
proval, however,  to,  of  the  principle  set  forth 
in  the  bUl — the  principle  of  a  batonced  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Adoption  of  thto  principle  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  force  the  review  of  the 
programs  and  expenditures  that  are  contrib- 
uting so  greatlj  to  national  deficito  in  times 
of  high  revenue. 

We  reepectfully  urge  that  your  committee 
place  its  fiUl  weight  in  support  of  thto  prin- 
ciple. 

It  to  a  sound  principle. 

It  works  In  New  Jersey. 

We  believe  that  it  can  and  should  be 
adapted  to  the  fiscal  practices  at  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


Hut  Case  Hid  Graver  Istae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxDfoss 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  London  (Eng- 
land) Sunday  Times  of  March  22.  1953: 
Hiss  Cask  Hm  GsAvxa  Isstjb — VmrrD  Statbs 

Civil  S«vants  Bbtbatbo  Was   Sbcsbts 
(By  Rebecca  West) 

Everybody  knows  it  in  London.  Every- 
body knows  it  in  Parto.  Everybody  knows 
it  in  Rome.  The  knowledge  goes  round  and 
round  the  world  and  comes  back  again 
strengthened  by  the  Joimiey.  What  to  it  that 
everybody  knows?  That  ^he  United  States 
Is  in  the  grip  of  anti-Communtot  hysteria; 
that  people  of  liberal  opinions  are  being 
dragged  before  inqutoltorlal  committees  and 
are  defamed  and  Insulted  on  the  unsup- 
ported evidence  of  informers  of  the  lowest 
character,  and  in  consequence  lose  their  em- 
irtoyment  and  their  standing  In  the  com- 
munity; and  that  free  speech  and  thought 
have  been  banished  from  the  soU  of  America. 
"Witch  hunting"  to  the  word  whieb  sums 
up   thto  sbominable  crtoto  ot  transatlanUc 

life. 

But.  of  course,  thto  story  has  not  the  tex- 
ture of  life.    Horrible  things  certainly  hap- 


pen; there  were  Buchenwald  and  Belsen. 
But  they  were  asymmetrical  and  inoonstot- 
ent,  as  reality  always  to.  The  hand  that 
planned  the  gas  chamber  encouraged  the 
workers  that  fed  It  by  hanging  on  the  walto 
the  slogan  that  happiness  to  to  be  found  in 
the  performance  of  duty.  Thto  account  of 
the  United  SUtes  has  the  slick  coherence 
of  a  Goebbeto  lie,  the  stereotyped  character 
of  Muscovite  invective.  CHve  us  time,  and 
we  shaU  be  calling  the  Americans-  Fascist 
lackeys. 

An  imaginary  college  professor  to  evoked 
who  to  smeared  by  an  accusation  of  com- 
munism, either  because  he  to  mildly  liberal 
or  because  he  once  was  a  Commiintot,  and 
then  cast  down  to  ruin,  and  the  suggestion 
to  made  that  if  one  does  not  swallow  the 
vrltch-huntlng  legend  whole  one  to  a  cal- 
lous brute  who  rejoices  In  the  destruction 
of  thto  unfortunate  man  of  letters.  Even 
so,  in  1039,  we  used  to  be  tcdd  that  we  mxist 
accept  the  Nazi  legend  whote.  or  be  tobeled 
barbarians  who  approved  of  the  Sudeten 
Germans  being  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered 
by  the  Czechs. 

CHALLXNGB  TO  OOBSURTOW 

Let  us  set  it  down  as  a  preliminary  to  our 
researches  that  to  tamper  with  academte 
freedom  to  to  burn  down  those  colleges  which 
last  longer  than  the  colleges  buUt  of  stone, 
because  they  are  built  of  spirit;  and  that  to 
call  a  liberal  a  Communist  to  an  ImbecUlty. 
for  these  are  natural  enemies  like  cats  and 
dogs;  and  that  past  membership  of  the  Com- 
mimtot  Party  can  (If  It  has  not  led  to  actiial 
complicity  in  crime)  be  counted  as  no  more 
heinous  than  an  old  attack  of  tubercxilosto. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  realize  that  the  in- 
vestigating committees  have  dealt  but  little 
with  college  professors,  and  then  hardly  at 
aU  in  the  sense  represented.  A  professor  who 
proclaimed  that  he  was  a  liberal  rr  that  he 
had  been  a  Communtot  would  be  thanked 
by  the  committee  after  he  gave  evidence,  and 
It  would  be  unlikely  that  any  111  consequence 
would  vtolt  him.  Where  threats  to  academte 
freedom  extot  they  come  from  other  sources. 
The  Investigating  ccanmlttees  deal  with  dif- 
ferent matters.  For  example,  they  hold  in- 
quiries Into  the  extotence  of  corrupt  practices 
within  the  civil  services,  and  if  thto  be  wltoh- 
huntlng,  then  so  was  the  Lynskey  tribunal. 
Thto  may  seem  a  startling  announcement. 
But  W  happens  to  be  the  truth,  and  It  can 
be  checked  by  the  printed  reptMts  of  the  in- 
vestigating committees.  To  learn  the  truth, 
it  to  necessary  to  dig  back  Into  the  reports  <A 
6  years  ago,  and  to  keep  a  cool  head. 

The  investigations  we  must  study  give  our 
attention  to  two  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
at  those  hearings  which  made  the  problem 
of  security  within  the  civil  service  a  national 
issue,  Elizabeth  Bentley  and  Whlttaker 
Chambera. 

conanx  to  a  spt  bino 
Both  were  cvirlous  personalities.  What 
made  Elizabeth  Bentley  curious  was  that  she 
was  not  curious  at  all.  An  unobtnislve. 
watercolortoh  woman,  last  represenUtlve  of 
an  old  and  impoverished  New  England  fam- 
ily, she  managed  to  build  all  her  experiences 
into  the  cheerful  and  cozy  world  to  which 
her  sort  belongs,  even  when  thoee  experi- 
ences were  highly  Incongruoiis.  She  Joined 
the  open  Communist  Party.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  Joined  the  Women's  Institute.  She  wsa 
transferred  to  the  underground  Communist 
Party.  It  was  as  if  her  Women's  Institute 
had  put  her  up  as  candidate  for  the  county 
federation  and  she  had  been  elected.  She 
met  a  man  called  Jacob  Golos.  a  Russian- 
born  naturalized  American,  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police,  continuously  engaged  in 
the  most  sinister  forms  of  espionage,  and  she 
lived  m  a  party  marriage  with  him.  Thanks 
to  her  invincible  quality,  it  was  as  if  Mr. 
Right  had  come  along. 

But  Mr.  Right  died.  After  that,  like  a 
pious  widow,  she  carried  on  hto  work.  But 
she  was  supervised  by  other  agents  whom. 
^wu»  aiM  was  not  in  lova  wttli  them.  ■&• 
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reoognized  quite  limply  u  bad  men,  doing 
ted,  unlawful  thlnga.  Sbe  then  went  to  the 
pcdice  and  told  them  everything  she  knew 
•bout  the  Communlat  Party  and  Its  eepio> 
nage.  This  took  great  courage,  for  some  years 
earlier  the  party,  conscious  at  vmrest  among 
its  members,  had  arranged  that  a  comrade 
named  Juliet  Stewart  Poynts  should  disap- 
pear off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  Miss  Bentley  told  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  repeated  to 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  on 
Jxily  31.  1948.  was  that  she  had  during  the 
Second  World  War  acted  as  coxuier  to  an 
espionage  ring  of  civil  servants  in  Washing- 
ton who  were  collecting  information  for  the 
Oonununlst  Party,  information  which  the 
terms  of  their  employment  forbade  them  to 
hand  over  to  unauthorized  persons.  The 
terms  of  their  employment  also  forbade 
them  to  be  either  Nazis  or  communists. 

This  espionage  had  done  serious  business. 
It  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  repeating  office 
gossip  or  of  giving  spare  copies  of  documents 
which  had  been  marked  "Top  Secret"  Just 
for  fun.  Such  genuine  secrets  as  the  date  of 
D-day  were  transmitted;  and  there  was  a 
photographic  apparatus  at  work  which  would 
not  have  been  maintained  to  copy  papers  of 
trivial  interest.  It  was  a  grave  conspiracy, 
and  iSisa  Bentley  mentioned  32  civil  servants 
who  were  involved  In  it.  A  nvunber  of  these 
were  able  men  in  responsible  positions,  and 
the  ablest  of  all  was  an  economist  named 
Harry  Dexter  White. 

She  made  it  plain  that  she  herself  did 
not  know  him;  but  she  had  trnderstood  from 
Tarlovts  sources  that,  though  he  was  not  s 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  he  con- 
stantly contributed  material  to  the  espio- 
nage ring,  in  full  knowledge  of  its  destina- 
tion. 

The  easiest  way  for  the  English  reader  to 
grasp  what  a  shocking  assertion  this  was  la 
to  turn  to  that  lively  volimie,  Mr.  Roy  Har- 
rod's  biography  of  Lewd  Keynes.  It  contains 
an  eloquent  passage  in  which  Mr.  Harrod 
describes  how  in  1943  he  was  traveling  by 
the  midnight  train  from  London  to  Oxford, 
in  a  carriage  crowded  with  soldiers  return- 
ing from  leave,  and  was  spelling  out  a  badly 
typed  official  dociunent.  when  a  great  exhila- 
ration lifted  up  his  heart.  He  was  reading 
the  draft  of  the  plan  for  the  International 
lfoneti>ry  Fund  which  had  jiist  been  sent 
over  by  the  Tteasxiry  Department  of  the 
United  States. 

aanxzAMT  basbt  whtts 

It  was  an  earnest  that  the  United  States 
were  willing  to  come  In  and  accept  their  full 
ahare  of  responsibility  when  there  appeared, 
•8  there  must  appear  after  the  war,  a  funda- 
mental dlseqxillibrium  of  trade.  This  was 
the  prescription  which  woxild  save  Great 
Britain  from  a  slump  and  prevent  world 
trade  from  collapsing  on  the  heads  of  the 
war-shattered  peoples.  The  draft  was  the 
work  of  Harry  White. 

This  man  found  it  natural  to  deal  with 
schemes  on  such  a  magnificent  scale.  The 
Amerlcan-bcs-n  son  of  Russian  parents,  slight 
and  nervovis,  with  few  advantages  in  child- 
hood, he  had  risen  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu-y.  He  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  as  able  a  man  as  ever  worked  there. 
He  greatly  Impressed  Leon  Blxmi;  and  when 
he  was  opposite  number  to  Lord  Keynes  at 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  even  that 
fastidioxis  man  was  enchanted  by  his  electric 
vitality. 

It  was  nauseous  to  think  of  this  brilliant 
man  having  contributed  to  these  bits  and 
pieces  of  treachery  which  Miss  Bentley  bore 
back  to  Mr.  Right,  in  her  own  homely  fashion, 
in  a  knitting  bag. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  per- 
mitted this  hearsay  evidence  to  be  given  in 
open  court.  Again  the  answer  Is  that  it  is 
for  those  who  have  no  Ljrnskey  tribunal  to 
eaat  the  first  stone.  For  6  weeks  the  Lynskey 
tribvuuu  sat  M  Church  House,  and  M  often 
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as  n>t  It  was  listening  to  hearsay  evidence; 
and  all  the  time  It  sat  in  open  court. 

Le  i  us  be  realistic  and  face  what  our  laws 
have  had  to  do  for  us  in  recent  years.  Both 
the  Jn-Amerlcan  Activities  Committee  and 
the  British  Trib\mals  of  Inquiry  (Evidence) 
Act  >f  1921,  imder  which  the  Lynskey  and 
six  other  tribvmals  have  been  appointed, 
can*  I  into  being  to  deal  with  exceptional  and 
tinfc  reseen  assaults  on  society,  not  to  be  re- 
pell«  A  by  any  obvioiis  and  familiar  appllca- 
tlonii  of  the  law.  What  are  these  aesaxilts? 
They  are  plots  hatched  within  the  closed 
syst4  ms  which  the  modem  state  m\ut  create 
with  In  itself.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
our  English  act  was  passed  because  allega- 
tlonii  had  been  made  that  certain  official 
papers  had  been  deliberately  destroyed  in 
the  :  ^nistry  of  Munitions  at  the  end  of  the 
Plrsl  World  War.  The  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Ciommittee  pvuvues  such  ends. 
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issue  but  the  truth  of  bis  charge  against  Hiss 
really  interested  the  public,  which  forgot 
the  much  more  Important  Issue  of  a  wide- 
spread infiltration  of  the  civil  service.  The 
controversy  also  took  a  strange  and  distract- 
ing form. 

The  pro-Hiss  party  must  have  had  as  its 
nucleiis  Democrats  who  thought  that  Re- 
publican Congressmen  were  attacking  Hiss 
as  the  emblem  of  the  New  Deal,  along  with 
a  niunber  of  people  of  high  principle  who 
believed  Hiss  to  be  a  person  of  their  own 
Icind.  But  very  soon  It  became  not  so  much 
anti-Republican  or  pro-Hiss,  as  antl-Bentley 
and  anti-Chambers,  and  the  campaign  was 
waged  with  a  curious  disregard  for  the  facts. 
The  pair  were  denounced  as  perjurers, 
though  it  soon  became  very  clear  that  what« 
ever  they  were  they  were  not  that. 

OSAKS* 


KOVIKG  LINES  OT  INQTHBT 


is  hard  to  get  Jiistice  for  this  body,  large- 
because  of  its  unfortunate  name,  which 
imreasonable  prejudice  against 
yod^ing  or  pagoda-building,  or  worse  still, 
foolishness  as  we  English  often  per- 
wben  we  use  the  word  "un-English.'* 
in  fact  it  exists  to  counter  activities 
properly  called  anti-American,  all  ear- 
on  within  these  closed  systema.  It  in- 
conspiracies  by  groups  of  unasslnr- 
ilat4d  immigrants,  such  as  the  Nazi  bunds, 
the  Communist  Infiltration  of  trade 
unions,  in  which  the  genuine  trade-union  or- 
tions  cooperate  with  it.  And  like  our 
triblmals,  it  finds  itself  obliged  to  follow 
rovl^  lines  of  inquiries,  not  limited  by  in- 
ts,  and  listens  to  hearsay  evidence, 
though  it  does  not  accept  it  as  true  without 
con  ^boration. 

Bfit  if  it  listened  to  hearsay  evidence  re- 
Harry  White,  It  was  before  long  to 
more  direct  testimony.    A  senior  editor 
magazine,  named  Whittaker  Cham- 
,  was  brought  before  the  committee  un- 
subpena  and  told  it  mruch  more. 

man  was   as  extraordinary   as  Miss 

was  ordinary.    He  looked  like  nobody 

and  he  was  like  nolxxly  else.    There  are 

in  his  tinkempt  masterpiece.  Witness, 

recall  the  hugo  power,  bom  of  a  virgin 

,  of  Walt  Whitman.    But  there  are 

times  when  he  recalls  tie  world  of 

Disney.    Months  after  he  appeared  be- 

the  committee  the  evidence  he  had  given 

it  brought  him  in  danger  of  a  charge 

perjury.     On  discovering  the  documents 

proved  him  innocent,  he  hid  them  in  a 

instead  of  handing  them  over  to 

solicitor,  for  no  reason.    He  must  simply 

liked  pumpkins  better  than  solicitors 

expressed  his  preference  at  an  tmsult- 

moment. 
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1  r.  Chambers  affirmed  that  like  Elizabeth 
Bee  tley  he  had  been  in  the  Communist 
und  erground  and  had  left  it  in  a  state  of 
moqal  revulsion,  and  that  he  also,  but  some 
earlier,  in  the  late  thirties,  had  handled 
of  Washington  civil  servants  who 
Communists  and  Communist  sympa- 
some  of  whom  had  been  in  her  charge 
He  maintained  (though  he  was  after- 
to  withdraw  it)  that  these  men  were 
spies,  but  an  infiltrating  force  to  seize 
positions  of  power  and  influence.  He  too 
that  Harry  White,  though  not  a 
of  the  Communist  Party,  served  its 
well  knowing  what  he  did:  and  tills 
tim^  it  was  no  hearsay  evidence,  for  he 
close  personal  knowledge  of  the  man. 
was  unfortunate  that  he  also  men- 
tioiled  as  full  party  member  a  man  not  so 
gift  »d  as  Harry  White,  but  far  better  known 
more  beloved:  Alger  Hiss.  He  had  not 
May  special  attack  on  him.  He  named 
without  emphasis  as  one  of  a  list  oC 
the  printed  record  of  his  evidence  runs 
pages,  and  Hiss  is  mentioned  on  only  6 
jQem.    NevertbelesB,  from  th&t  day  no 
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Within  the  first  fortnight  of  the  inquiry 
seven  persons  had  refused  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee whether  they  were  or  had  beei>  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  exercising  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  refuse  to  answer  a  question 
if  the  answer  might  incriminate  them.  Of 
these.  4  had  been  mentioned  as  Commu- 
nists by  both  Miss  BenUey  and  Mr.  Cham- 
bers. 2  had  been  mentioned  by  Miss  Bentley 
alone,  and  1  by  Mr.  Chambers  alone. 
Their  refusal  to  answer  did  not  prove  that 
they  were  Communists,  but  it  indicated  the 
existence  of  a  situation  which  might  have 
led  Miss  Bentley  and  Mr.  Chambers  to  form 
an  honest  belief  that  that  is  what  they  were. 
Thereafter  any  scrupulous  person  would  havs 
hesitated  to  speak  of  perjury. 

One  of  these  witnesses,  a  well-known 
lawyer  named  Lee  Pressman,  was  afterwards 
to  appear  before  the  conunlttee  and  to  admit 
his  membership  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  participation  in  an  underground  cell 
composed  of  persons  named  by  Miss  Bentley 
and  Mr.  Chambers. 

Against  thU  it  had  to  be  reckoned  that 
several  persons  whom  they  had  mentioned 
denied  all  that  had  been  said  about  them. 
One  was  afterward  convicted  of  perjury. 
Another  was  Harry  White,  who  was  In  the 
end  to  give  more  evidence  than  he  intended, 
and  In  a  contrary  sense.  On  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  he  told  its  members, 
as  he  had  already  told  the  press,  that  he  was 
astonished  at  the  charges  made  against  him 
by  Miss  Bentley  and  Mr.  Chambers,  and  he 
asked  for  consideration  because  of  the  stats 
of  his  heart:  3  days  later  Harry  White  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  and  the  cause  as- 
signed was  heart  falliire.  Thereafter  his 
name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  investiga- 
tions.  But  when  he  had  been  in  his  grave 
for  4  months,  the  conflict  between  Chambers 
and  Hiss  reached  its  climax,  and  Chambers 
disclosed  his  cache  of  papers  which  he  swore 
he  had  received  as  cotirier  to  the  espionage 
ring.  Among  them  were  eight  pages  of 
memoranda  relating  to  TVeacury  activities, 
which  need  never  have  been  put  in  that 
form  had  they  not  been  intended  for  some- 
one who  had  no  right  to  receive  them 
through  ofllcial  channels.  They  were  in 
Harry  White's  handwriting. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Harry  White  was 
genuinely  a  Communist  sympathiser.  His 
friends  describe  him  as  a  man  who  liked 
to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie.  It  must  have 
been  dellghtfia  for  him  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  Bretton  Woods;  to  enjoy 
a  special  tie  of  friendship  with  Lord  Keynes; 
to  enjoy  not  less  close  a  tie  with  Leon  Blum; 
and  to  have,  as  well,  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Russians. 

Much  of  Harry  White's  doings  must  havs 
been  as  nearly  devoid  of  moral  slgnificancs 
as  a  stroke  that  puts  spin  on  a  ball  as  tt 
leaves  the  tennis  racket.  But  that  all  was 
as  close  to  innocence  miut  be  doubted;  for 
there  are  signs  that  he  was  not  a  free  agent. 
Mr.  Chambers  speaks  of  him  as  an  extremely 
nervous  man,  constantly  fretted  by  alarm  lest 
his  contacts  vltlt  tba  Communist  waCm* 
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ground  be  dlscovavd.  In  1M8  Mr.  f?hamhsrs 
warned  him  that  he  had  left  the  party  and 
would  denounce  him  if  he  also  did  not  make 
the  break.  But  in  1941,  when  Miss  Bentley 
started  work  in  Washington,  she  found  that 
Harry  White,  after  a  period  of  inaotlTlty.  was 
again  giving  material  to  an  espionage  group, 
though  his  apprehensiveness  was  a  Joke 
among  its  members. 

Light  is  thrown  on  his  case  by  similar 
persistence  on  the  part  of  another  civil  serv- 
ant, whom  Mr.  Chambers  described  as  a 
frightened  child.  Be,  too,  wwked  for  Mr. 
Chambers  and  was  warned  by  him  when  he 
left  the  party,  and  he,  too.  3  years  later,  was 
found  working  for  an  espionage  group, 
though  he  was  in  a  sweat  of  fear  when  he  de- 
livered his  material.  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Chambers  and  Miss  Bentley  were  right  in 
their  estimate  of  this  man's  character,  for 
his  evidence  before  the  committee  was  a  wall 
of  terror:  and  what  he  feared  was  uncon- 
nected with  the  committee. 

watchum  rem  a  ■asAxsowir 

Miss  Bentley  says  that  she  commented 
on  bis  panic-stricken  stste  to  a  dvil  servant 
who  worked  closely  with  him.  The  agent 
(•plied  blandly  that  he  and  his  wife  used 
to  watch  this  man  for  signs  of  breakdown 
and  then  asked  him  to  supper  and  gave  him 
broiled  lobster,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
and  afUr  that  he  was  all  right.  This  sams 
agent  i.celved  Harry  Whits  back  to  the  group 
after  his  temporary  inactivity. 

It  is  Impassible  not  to  fear  that  there  was 
some  grimly  eompulsive  foroe  at  work  which, 
as  soon  as  it  was  certain  that  Mr.  Chambers' 
tlueats  of  exposure  were  coming  to  nothing, 
blackmailed  these  men  back  to  do  the  work 
tltey  alone  oouki  do.  It  is  imposrtble  not  to 
fear  that  Harry  White,  this  gifted  and  playful 
man,  began  by  putting  a  finger  in  every  pie, 
but  ended  in  giving  his  whole  body  over  to 
the  rack.  The  printed  record  suggests  that 
he  served  a  cause  that  was  not  his  by  helping 
to  build  up  within  the  closed  system  of  the 
civil  service  another  closed  system,  and  that 
barbaric  in  character. 

It  would  be  a  strange  government,  tndeed, 
that  felt  no  curiosity  when  faced  with  such 
intimations  of  disorder.  To  call  such  cu- 
riosity "witch  hinting"  must  be  the  care- 
less repetition  of  an  Impudent  piece  of 
Oonununlst  propaganda;  and  it  cannot  even 
be  Justified  by  the  pretense  that  investiga- 
tions at  first  reasonable  degenerated  later 
into  "witch  hunts."  The  printed  record 
shows  no  more  inqulsitlveneas  at  work  then 
than  the  situation  would  have  provoked  in 
any  society  not  manifestly  insane. 


Uaited  States  Bajrkf  Hatred 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiKOfrsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTATIVKS 

Fridaw.  May  22, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  including 
an  article  by  Constantine  Brown  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Evening  Star. 
Mr.  Brown  writes  of  a  subject  which  is 
giving  most  Americans  a  great  deal  of 
concern.  All  Members  of  the  House 
should  be  Interested  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  his  article: 

Umttkb     Stars     Butxmo     Hatibb — ^Fsbmcr 
FauNB    Sats    Busopcans    Dncoom    Bs» 
TuaxAT,  Wamt  Tanks  To  Go  Homs 
A  highly  reputable  and  experienced  French 
newspaperman,  whose  business  takes  him  all 
over  Europe,  writes  m  a  letter  received  re- 
cently by  this  reporter  that  at  no  time  dur- 


ing his  long  career  has  he  noticed  as  much 
annoyance  and  dislike — fringing  on  hatred — 
toward  America  and  Americans. 

Bversrwhere  in  Europe  distrust  and  antipa- 
thy for  the  United  States  has  reached  an 
unprecedented  height.  The  fact  that  this 
country  has  contributed  so  many  billions  for 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  free  countries 
in  the  West  is  remembered  by  only  a  handful 
of  politicians,  bankers,  and  industrialists. 
But  the  minsns  on  whom  the  governments 
depend  have  completely  forgotten. 

"Oo  home,  Yankee"  is  no  longer  a  Com- 
munist slogan.  It  ^presents  actuslly  ths 
general  feeling  of  our  friends.  "Tou  are  like 
a  guest  who  has  oversUyed  his  welcome." 
writes  this  unattached  newspaperman— a 
rarity  in  the  European  newspaper  fraternity. 
The  restoration  of  European  industries 
helped  at  first  beca\ise  they  prevented  large- 
scale  xmemployment.  But  now  the  factories 
cannot  sell  much  of  their  production  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  markets.  Une^^>loy- 
ment  due  to  overproduction  is  staring  the 
Europeans  in  the  face.  This  is  the  main 
reason  why  the  Russian  peace  dove  has  been 
accepted  with  such  alacrity  by  the  tank  and 
file  of  the  people  west  of  the  Rhine. 

E^iropeans  care  little  about  the  lack  of 
freedoms  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  and  satellite  coun- 
tries and  discount  as  "not  our  business" 
the  reports  of  concentration  and  forced 
labor  camps.  AU  Europeans  wast  a<  the 
Rhine  hate  the  idea  of  serving  in  their 
national  armed  forces  and  consider  our  urg- 
ing for  an  increased  defense  syston  as  an 
interference  in  their  domestic  affairs. 

The  war -weary  Europeans  believe  the  Com- 
munist charges  that  "America  intends  to 
w^«(^»  her  allies  into  cannon  fodder  and  has 
fattened  them  up  through  the  Mamhall  plan 
in  order  to  use  them  later  in  fighting  Rustia 
with  the  sons  of  European  mothers." 

With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  American 
propaganda  services  have  done  nothing  to 
prevent  this  situation  and  "Americans  by 
and  large  have  behaved  like  boors."  writes 
this  pro-American  friend.  Even  the  influx 
at  American  toiirlsts  has  not  been  welcome 
in  some  countries  such  as  Francs  and  Italy. 
Some  industries  have  benefited  from  the  im- 
port of  doUars,  but  on  ths  otbsr  hand  this 
has  also  raised  the  cost  of  living  for  people 
who  during  the  summer  season  cannot  spend 
money  as  lavishly  as  the  Americans. 

Germany,  where  the  anti-American  feel- 
ing has  been  felt  less  in  the  past.  Is  at  the 
point  of  following  the  example  of  her  neigh- 
bors. The  American  troops  are  well  dis- 
ciplined and  behaved.  But  the  presence  of 
any  army  of  occupation  on  a  foreign  terri- 
tory for  a  long  time  is  necessarily  resented 
by  the  populace.  The  fact  that  this  army 
is  a  shield  against  possible  aggression  from 
the  Vast  makes  llttls  iminesslon  on  the 
people  in  towns  and  villages.  UntU  the 
enemy  actually  marches  in  they  caxmot  see 
the  threat  of  an  invasion. 

The  idea  that  the  Rxisslans  have  no  hostUs 
Intentions  toward  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  is  gaining  ground  dally.  It  is  a 
matter  of  IndilTerence  to  these  people  today 
whether  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  her  sateUites 
want  to  have  a  showdown  with  the  United 
States,  "niat,  in  the  opinion  of  good  Euro- 
peans is  a  matter  between  those  two  powers. 
They  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why  they 
should  be  sucked  into  such  a  maelstrom,  too. 
Even  our  proffered  help  to  the  French 
who  are  fighting  in  Indochina  seems  to  be 
misunderstood.  This  war  which  has  been 
going  on  for  7  years  has  drained  the  French 
treasury  of  upward  of  ««  billion  and  is 
ht^ly  unpopular.  The  prevaUlng  opinion 
of  the  man  In  the  strset  who  happens  to 
talk  about  that  far  away  colonial  campaign 
U  that  by  a  good  understanding  with  Mos- 
cow the  war  could  be  called  off  immediately. 
America,  they  say.  is  throwing  a  few  hun- 
dred mlUion  doUars  into  it  to  keep  the 
kettle  boiling  for  its  own  purposes.  The 
polttical  men  who  know  better  dont  dars 
ooDtradlet  this  view  too  loudly.   They  know 


that  elections  may  be  around  the  oomer 
and  the  man  in  the  street  holds  the  life  of 
the  iK^ticlans  m  his  hand. 

But  where  the  man  in  the  street  and  the 
politician  see  definitely  eye  to  eye  is  in  the 
agreement  that  Europe  needs  no  armed 
foroes  and  no  dollars  but  only  new  markets. 
And  the  800  million  people  who  live  behind 
the  Iron  Ciirtain  are  potential  customers  for 
everything  from  shoelaces  to  electrical 
equipment.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  over 
dollar  balances.  These  people  are  ready  to 
barter  as  soon  as  Moscow  says  the  word. 
Moreover,  the  story  is  going  around  In  En- 
rope  that  "there  are  mountains  of  gold  in  the 
U.  8.  8.  B.,"  more  than  America  guards  so 
Jealously  in  its  caves. 

"Tou  would  be  surprised,"  oonclxxles  the 
French  newsnmn,  "if  you  came  to  Europe, 
at  the  amount  of  hostility  which  prev^ls 
against  your  country  and  your  countrymen. 
Tou  would  be  equally  surprised  to  find  out 
the  esteem  in  which  the  Russians  are  held 
in  many  sections  of  Europe.** 


Tkcn  If  Need  fm  Ade^pate  Fn^  for 
Hoqikal  ConttractioB  Proframt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  mnr 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPRBBENTATIVBS 

Tuetday,  May  26. 19S3 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the. 
bill  which  we  vote  <m  today  carries  the 
appropriation  for  the  hospital  construc- 
tion fund.  Although  the  need  for  hos- 
pital facilities  is  greater  today  than  it 
was  a  year  ago,  yet.  the  Appropriations 
Committee  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
matter  has  cut  the  appropriation  $25 
million  below  that  of  last  year. 

The  reason  Is  alleged  to  be  the  need 
for  balancing  the  budget.  We  all  know 
that  such  is  necessary.  It  should  have 
been  done  long  ago.  However,  there  are 
many  ways  it  can  and  should  lie  done, 
but,  on  what  Justifiable  basis  can  we  cur- 
tall  and  cut  down  an  approprlatton  that 
is  so  necessary  to  communities  that  have 
no  hospitals  whatsoever,  or.  are  in  need 
of  increased  facilities?  A  ho^ital  may 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  some  unfortunate  individual. 

Within  the  next  week  or  two  we  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  sev«-al  billions  of 
dollars  to  nations  across  the  ocean. 
And.  yet,  today  we  are  told  we  cannot 
afford  to  appropriate  adequately  to 
carry  on  a  hospital-building  pnygmn  in 
our  own  country.  If  we  as  a  nation  are 
In  such  straitened  circumstances  as 
th«t,  then,  we  bettw  think  swiously  be- 
fore we  send  more  of  our  money  to  an 
comers  of  the  world. 

The  need  for  hospital  beds  continue* 
to  increase  regardless  of  all  the  new  con- 
struction that  goes  on  each  year.  The 
deficiency  is  growing  instead  of  dlntiin- 
ishing  each  year.  We  are  not  keeping 
pace  witli  the  growth  In  jwpulation.  At  , 
the  present  time  the  estimated  deficiency 
of  this  Nation's  hospital  bed  need  i« 
appproximately  733.000  to  650,000  beds 
in  the  4  basic  categories  of  general.  ' 
mental,  tuberculosis,  and  chronic.  To 
cope  <mly  with  the  factor  of  population 
increase  and  obsolescence  there  is  a  need 
for  30.000  additional  beds  annually.    If 
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tliis  hospital  surrey  and  construction 
program  Is  reduced  to  $50  million,  it  will 
mean  that  the  already  tremendous  defi- 
cit of  850,000  hospital  beds  will  be  in- 
creased Zkext  year  instead  of  decreased. 
Thus,  without  the  additional  sum  of  $25 
mUUon  requested  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's budget,  we  will  be  going  back- 
ward instead  of  forward.  My  duty  is 
clear.  I  shall  vote  to  increase  the 
amount  to  the  figure  requested  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 


'J-JT  . 


Ai^cft  by  the  Secretary  of  Africahnre  at 
IStk  AMiaal  Meetug  of  Delta  Comcil, 
Qetelaad,  Mist. 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 


XN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  27,  19S3 

1ST.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Ezra 
Taft  Benson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
at  Cleveland.  Miss.,  on  May  21,  1953. 
^  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Wc  Shall  Not  Bthit  thk  Talsmtb 

(Addnw  by  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture) 

It  Is  a  prlTlIege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
wltb  you  for  this  meeting  of  the  Delta  Coun- 
cil. You  confer  upon  me  a  signal  honor  by 
inTiting  me  to  spealt  to  you  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion. 

The  Delta  CotincU  la  unlqiie  among  the 
many  organizations  with  vhich  I  have  been 
acquainted  in  my  lifetime. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  wide  interests  of 
your  membership — ^farmers,  merchants,  cot- 
ton shipper*,  bankers,  newspaper  and  radio 
people,  doctors,  Iaw3rer8.  and  others. 

I  conunend  you  for  your  willingness  to 
cooperate,  to  serve  on  committees,  to  put 
in  long  hoiirs  of  work  and  discussion  with- 
out financial  compensation. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  your  program  and 
accomplishments,  out  of  which  came  the 
National  Cotton  Coimcil,  with  your  own 
great  leadw,  Oscar  Johnston,  as  its  organizer 
and  its  first  and  longtime  head. 

So  I  am  truly  honored  to  be  here.  And 
may  I  say  also  that  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
the  deep  Insight  into  agricultural  problems 
which  characterizes  the  Mississippi  delega- 
tion and  other  delegations  from  the  South 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea.  The 
Depfu-tment  of  Agriculture  Imtns  heavily 
upon  them  for  guidance. 

I  am  not  here  in  the  role  of  a  reformer. 
Z  did  not  come  to  tell  you  what  you  should 
do  about  your  problems,  but  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  the  Delta  Council  would 
give  me  some  good  suggestions  as  to  what  we 
should  do  about  our  problems. 

ilj  purpose  here  is  to  learn  what  you  have 
on  your  minds  concerning  farm  programs 
and  policies.  I  am  here  to  discuss,  to  ask 
questions,  to  counsel  with  you.  and  to  give 
you  a  frank  report  on  the  first  4  months  of 
our  stewardship. 

In  the  25th  chapter  of  the  Gosiwl  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew  we  find  the  parable  of 
the  talents.  In  that  parable,  you  recall,  a 
man  about  to  go  to  a  far  country  called  his 
servants  and  gave  his  wealth  into  their 
charge.    To  one  servant  he  gave  6  talents. 
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to  anither  he  gave  2,  and  to  still  another 
he  gai  e  but  1. 

Nov  what  happened?  The  servant  with 
the  5  '  alents  put  them  to  use  in  wise  trading, 
and  Kben  the  master  returned  he  presented 
him  irith  10.  Similarly,  the  servant  with 
2  tale  Its  garnered  2  more. 

But  the  servant  to  whom  1  talent  had 
been  ^ven,  fearing  that  he  might  lose  it, 
dug  ii  the  earth  and  buried  the  treasure;  so 
that  V  hen  the  master  called  for  the  account- 
ing h  i  could  say  only  that  he  had  hidden 
the  tiJent  in  the  ground  and  preserved  It 
Just  a  I  it  was  when  he  received  it. 

And  the  parable  relates  that  the  master 
was  ai  igry  and  that  he  piulshed  the  lazy  and 
unprc  atable  servant. 

Fou  r  months  ii,t;o  the  new  leadership  of 
the  department  of  Agriculture  took  office. 
You,  ;he  people,  acting  through  the  Presi- 
dent, gave  into  cur  charge  the  talents  of 
the  6t  rengthenlng  and  more  effective  admln- 
istratl  on  of  farm  programs. 

Four  months  is  but  a  brief  period:  yet  it 
is  en<  ugh  to  chart  a  coiuve  or  indicate  a 
direction. 

Wh  tt  have  these  4  months  shown  as  to 
oiur  a  tltude  toward  the  farm  programs  and 
farm  aroblems  that  are  our  legacy? 

Th<  Y  have  shown  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  di|  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  bury  these 
progr  .ms. 

TtMy  have  shown  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  ste  Qd  still  and  do  nothing  about  making 
the  fiirm  programs  work  better. 

Th«y  have  shown  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  wat  for  the  farm  problems  that  confront 
Amer  can  agriculture — problems  not  of  our 
makl]  ig — to  solve  themselves. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  set  out  to  make 
the  tklents  you  have  entrusted  to  us — the 
progrmos  of  research,  conservation,  electri- 
fication, crop  insxirance,  credit,  and  price 
suppc  rt — ^we  have  set  out  to  make  these  pro- 
gram! better,  more  elOcient.  and  capable  of 
servii  g  American  farmers  with  greater  eflec- 
tiven(  8s. 

We  will  not  bury  the  talents. 

We  have  set  our  course  to  carry  out  the 
pledgis  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
made  to  the  American  farmer  last  fall,  and 
specli  ically  the  pledges  he  made  to  the  ag- 
rlcult  lire  of  the  South  in  Memphis  and  else- 
when. 

Th(  primary  concern  of  this  administra- 
tion I B  the  general  welfare  of  all  our  people. 
Whatever  is  good  for  the  people,  we  are  in- 
terested in.  We  want  to  foster  It — we  want 
to  eni  ourage  It. 

My  primary  responsibility  as  Secretary  of 
Agric^ilture  is  the  economic  stability  and 
welfae  of  the  farm  people.  As  Secretary.  I 
will  ilways  work  for  the  good  of  the  farm 
peopl!,  believing  that  this  is  in  the  Inter- 
ests o  r  the  general  welfare. 

Let  me  make  this  one  point  clear:  It  shall 
ever  \  e  my  purpose  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
help  ( levelop  and  maintain  a  sound  economy 
for  ajriciilture — in  the  South,  the  North, 
the  E  ist,  and  the  West. 

I  d<  I  not  minimize  the  problems  we  in  ag- 
rlcultiire  face.  There  are  many  difflcultles 
to  be  overcome.  I  could  point  out  that  the 
situation  into  which  the  new  leadership  has 
steppid  was  not  of  our  making.  Serloiu 
errors  have  occurred  through  the  years. 
Some  of  the  farm  programs  have  been  so 
admli  istered  that  they  helped  create  the 
probl<  ms  we  now  face. 

But  I  do  not  believe  you  want  me  to  talk 
about  what  has  been — but  about  what  is  the 
existiJ  Lg  situation,  with  all  its  advantages  and 
disadi  antages,  and  there  are  many  of  both — 
and  a  >out  what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 

Her  >  in  the  Delta  you  are  much  concerned 
with    he  present  and  future  of  cotton. 

A  Viry  real  {u-oblem  of  the  cotton  farmer 
at  thi  >  time  is  the  cost-price  squeeze.  Costs 
are  u]  >,  prices  are  down. 
-  In  Jiis  cost-price  squeeze,  many  factors 
are  ii  volved.  As  the  general  price  level  o* 
the  ei  itlre  economy  rose,  ths  things  farmers 


buy  increased  In  price.    But  for  9  y«ars  now 
the  price  level  of  the  things  farmers  sell 
has  been  going  down,  and  their  costs  have. 
sta]red  up. 

The  cost  of  an  average  family  cotton  farm 
today,  including  land  and  equipment,  is 
probably  three  times  what  it  was  in  1040. 

Meantime,  cotton  prices  have  sharply  de- 
clined since  the  peak  of  42  V^  cents  in  April 
1951.  The  April  1953  price  was  slightly  un- 
der 3114  cents  a  pound. 

This  cost-price  squeeze  has  natxirally  been 
reflected  in  declining  income.  On  the  cot- 
ton farms  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  operators 
and  their  families  averaged  a  return  of  96 
cents  an  hour  in  1950.  In  1961  this  was 
down  to  Tt  cents  an  hour.  Last  year  It 
was  only  a  little  more  than  in  1951. 

The  most  seriotis  probljsm  cxirrently  fac- 
ing the  entire  cotton  indUstry  is  the  sharp 
drop  in  cotton  exports. 

In  recent  years  production  has  been  geared 
to  supply  our  domestic  requirements  of 
about  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  million  bales 
and  to  leave  us  some  5 14  million  bales  or 
more  for  export.  In  1949-50  and  1951-52,  we 
successfully  moved  an  exportable  surplus  of 
this  amount,  and  we  could  also  have  done  so 
la  1950-51,  if  ovir  crop  had  not  been  so 
sharply  curtailed  in  that  year. 

Exports  this  season,  however,  as  we  all 
know,  will  probably  be  around  8V^  mUlion. 

The  question  is  whether  this  is  merely  an 
"off"  year  in  our  exports  or  whether  we 
have  come  up  against  something  more 
fundamental  that  calls  for  a  reappraisal  of 
our  entire  cotton  market  situation. 

The  central  fact  in  the  situation  seems  to 
be  that  we  are  faced  again  with  an  abun- 
dance of  foreign  cotton  such  as  we  knew  in 
the  late  1930's.  Tbreign  producers  are  offer- 
Ing  their  cotton  to  the  world  at  prices  that 
will  get  much  of  the  business.  This  is  gen- 
erally less  than  our  90 -percent  support  price. 
We  are  finding  otirselves  in  the  position  at 
the  world's  residual  supplier. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  object  if  oiir  neigh- 
bors around  the  world  want  to  grow  cotton 
and  export  it  in  competition  with  our  own. 
But  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  exporter  of  cotton  we 
do  not  mislead  our  friends  into  a  course  of 
action  that  may  in  the  end  be  costly  for 
them  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  I  mentioned 
earlier  our  crop  of  1960-51.  In  that  one  sea- 
son otir  planted  acreage  was  cut  by  Toorm 
than  a  third.  Our  production  fell  from  mora 
than  16  million  bales  to  about  10.  Then 
we  discovered  that  with  the  Korea  dan- 
ger and  the  Korea  boom  we  might  not  have 
enough  cotton  after  all.  For  the  first  time 
in  85  years,  the  Federal  Government  put  re- 
strictions on  our  cotton  exports.  The  effect, 
of  course,  was  to  make  cotton  scarce  outside 
the  United  States.  Foreign  cottons  sold  in 
many  cases  at  80  cents  and  even  a  dollar  a 
pound.  This  was  a  bonanaa  for  fcveign 
cottongrowers,  and  they  responded  Just  as 
would  be  ejected — they  r\ished  In  the  next 
year  to  plant  more  cotton.  Now  we  have 
world  production  exceeding  consumption. 

I  am  not  making  these  points  In  a  partisan 
spirit.  But  I  believe  the  facts  about  how 
the  present  situation  developed  should  be 
made  plain. 

We  have  some  points  of  strength  in  our 
position.  One  is  the  progress  that  ova 
breeders  and  agronomists  have  made  in  im- 
proving the  qiiality  and  imiformity  of  our 
crop.  Our  representatives  abroad  assure  us 
that  American  cotton  enjoys  a  fine  reputa- 
tion for  quality.  We  should  further  develop 
that  reputation  and  safeguard  it.  By  shar- 
ing our  technological  knowledge,  we  can  no 
doubt  help  to  Increase  the  total  consump- 
tion of  cotton.  In  the  marketing  field  our 
exporters  can  serve  our  foreign  cxistomers  by 
carrying  stocks  of  cotton  abroad. 

Now,  what  is  the  DepartOMnt  doing  about 
this  situaUon? 

The  53  cotton  leaders  who  met  with  us  la 
Washington  In  February  centered  much  of 


their  dIseuMldii  around  this  principal  point: 
How  to  stimiilate  exports  during  the  imme- 
diate months  ahead. 

As  you  know,  a  smaller  advisory  committee 
was  immediately  set  up  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  cotton-export  situation.  Work 
Is  already  under  way  to  carry  out  some  of 
their  recommendatlnns. 

We  have  sent  a  marketing  specialist  to  the 
Fto  Cast  wbo  win  devote  his  entire  efforts 
to  looking  into  the  decline  in  United  States 
cotton  exports  to  the  Orient  countries  and 
to  studying  possible  means  by  which  those 
exports  may  be  increased.  A  sizailar  survey 
Is  being  conducted  in  Europe. 

This  work  is  part  of  the  whole  broad  effort 
to  itfomote  exports  of  agrlcxiltural  products 
being  xindertaken  by  the  Department's  newly 
eteated  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

As  another  aid  to  Increased  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  agrleultural  pro&uctM,  the  De- 
partment has  endorsed  legislation  which 
would  authorize  Federal  Insiu-ance  against 
certain  abnormal  risks  on  United  States 
products  stored  overseas. 

A  significant  trend  affecting  the  market 
for  cotton  is  the  dwindling  demand  for  cot- 
ton used  in  ttre  eords.  For  30  years  this  had 
been  the  biggest  single  end-use  msrket,  aver- 
aging more  than  a  half  million  bales  an- 
nually, and  in  recent  years  considerably 
more. 

Judging  by  the  events  of  the  pest  year, 
we  have  lost  perhaps  three-fourths  of  that 
market  to  rayon.  We  have  lost  an  outlet 
for.  roughly,  half  a  mUlion  bales  of  cotton, 
nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
farm  production,  a  market  for  about  800,000 
acres  of  eotton  land. 

Why  was  this  nutfket  lost?  It  was  lost 
because  indtistrtal  reeearch  developed  a  rayon 
fiber  specifically  for  use  In  tire  cord.  Indus- 
frj  was  not  conoerned  with  developing  a 
fiber  that  would  look  good,  or  feel  good,  but 
a  fiber  that  could  withstand  the  particular 
stresses  and  strains  that  good  tire  cord  re- 
quires. They  developed  that  kind  of  fiber — 
of  such  high  strength  that  a  rayon  tire  can 
be  made  with  a  smaller  anaount  of  fiber  than 
a  cotton  tire — and  that  is  where  price  enters 
In.  And  that  is  how  Industry  has  taken  Uils 
long-time  market  away  from  eotton. 

I  want  to  quote  Just  two  sentences  from 
the  very  eloquent  testimony  of  Rhea  Blake, 
of  the  Cotton  CouncU.  before  the  Agrlcul- 
t\ire  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  last 
month.  He  said.  "When  we  look  at  the  tlre- 
eord  market  •  •  •  it  is  reafly  Incorrect  to 
say  that  cotton  has  been  priced  otit  of  the 
market.  Gentlemen,  cotton  has  been  re- 
searched out  of  It." 

I  cite  this  one  example  to  show  how  mu<Ai 
cotton,  now  and  In  the  future,  must  depend 
on  reeearch.  We  must  make  every  effort  to 
secure  for  cotton  and  for  all  of  agriculture 
pu-ity  of  research  with  indtistry.  The  pooi- 
tng  of  industry  and  Government  resources 
for  research  has  produced  some  remarkable 
Innovations  in  production,  giiming,  and  proc- 
essing of  cotton  and  cottonseed. 

But  in  many  other  Important  aspects,  we 
have  only  Just  begun.  We  are  only  beginning 
to  learn  how  to  plant  to  a  stand,  control 
seedling  diseases,  eliminate  weeds  between 
the  rows,  and  control  second  growth  after 
defoliation. 

As  we  advanee  00  these  fronts,  we  come 
nearer  to  complete  mechanization  on  many 
eotton  farms. 

And  mechantaatkm,  as  you  all  know,  Is 
among  the  great  hopes  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  prodxicing  cotton. 

One  big  advantage  of  cotton  la  that  tt  can 
be  modified  chemlcaUy,  and  we  have  only 
begun  to  exploit  this.  Even  so.  the  cotton 
industry  is  already  collecting  dividends. 

Work  at  the  Southern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  in  New  Orleans,  on  parUal  acety- 
lation  of  cotton  fiber,  has  made  it  i^ossible  to 
produce  fabrics  with  greater  resistance  to 
heat,  rot.  and  acids.  This  not  only  Increases 
the  usefulness  of  ttie  fatartoa»  tout  expand* 
the  poealble  market  outlets. 


—  example,  eottbn  has  long  been  tb»  fa* 
voted  fiber  in  the  power-lsondry  Industry. 
Covers  for  inmers  and  praaess  require  rertst 
ance  to  heat.  Untreated  cotton  covers  last 
about  1  week.  Covers  mads  of  synthetic  fi- 
bers have  a  service  life  of  2  to  8  weeks,  and 
certain  q>eelal  high-cost  types  from  4  to  6 
weeks.  Acetylated  cotton  offers  latmdry  op- 
erators a  cover  that  will  last  as  long  as  hlgh- 
oost  synthetics  at  half  the  price. 

A  new  washabls  flameproofed  cotton  fab- 
ric is  now  possible  through  an  improved 
process  known  as  the  I^PC  method  that  was 
announced  by  the  Southern  Laboratory  Just 
a  few  weeks  1^^. 

Just  this  week  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciilture  reported  progress  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wrinkleless  eotton  cloth,  which  has 
better  wearing  resistance  than  ordinary 
cloth.  Its  appearance  and  feel  are  un- 
changed. 

We  must  have  more  of  such  advances  If 
eotton  Is  to  hcta  Its  markets.  Competition 
tram  the  synthetic  Industry  Is  aggressive.  It 
Is  wen  financed.  It  is  well  planned.  The 
production  in  the  United  States  of  such 
items  as  nylon  and  rayons  is  equal  to  3.8 
million  bales  of  eotton  a  year.  We  must  push 
our  own  research  Just  as  vigorously  as  we  can. 
I  trust  that  in  the  years  ahead  the  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  Increase  funds  available  for 
this  most  basic  and  most  important  part  of 
our  program  for  the  long-time  betterment  of 
agriculture. 

Larger  and  more  Imaginative  sales  promo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  entire  cotton  indus- 
try is  needed.  Recent  gains  in  the  use  of 
cotton  for  women's  apparel  Indicate  that  sales 
promotion  does  pay  dividends.  The  Maid  of 
Cotton  promotion  has  shown  the  potentiali- 
ties of  cotton  in  all  kinds  of  fashion  apparel. 
Cotton  Is  also  making  gains  in  the  nig  mar- 
kets. 

Cotton  from  the  farm  vtp  through  Indus- 
try is  now  going  through  a  critical  period— 
a  kind  of  revolution  that  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  more  than  a  decade  and  that  Is 
Just  now  getting  up  a  full  head  of  steam. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  comparative  facts. 

In  1940  there  were  no  mechanical  pickers 
or  strippers— now  there  are  over  12.000  pick- 
ers and  20.000  strippers — to  harvest  from  4.8 
to  i  million  bales  of  cotton. 

It  takes  the  average  hand  picker  about 
100  hours  to  harvest  a  bale  of  cotton — it 
takes  a  mechanical  picker  about  1  hour. 

In  1940  we  were  d^ollatlng  practically  no 
cotton  acres — now  we  defoliate  about  3  mll- 
Uon  acres.  _. 

In  1940  herbicldal  weed  confrol  was  vir- 
tually unused  for  cotton — last  year  300,000 
acres  received  treatment  with  herbicides. 

In  1940  growers  were  using  over  80  varieties 
of  cotton.  Last  year  they  used  28,  and  about 
9  acres  out  of  10  were  planted  to  the  10 
leading  varieties.  ^  ^  , 

We  have  made  great  progress.  Tet.  I  re- 
peat, we  are  Just  getting  up  steam.  We  have 
Just  abqut  got  into  position  to  make  the 
kind  of  explosive  technological  progress 
that  characterized  wheat  production  in  the 
thirties,  and  com  and  rice  a  little  later. 

During  the  past  decade,  we  cut  down  by 
one-fourth  the  amoxint  of  labor  needed  to 
produce  a  unit  of  cotton.  But  this  was  only 
al)out  half  as  good  as  the  record  made  with 
com  and  rice.  In  1950  It  took  twice  as  many 
man-hours  of  labor  to  produce  a  dollar^ 
worth  of  cotton  as  a  dollar's  worth  of  wheat. 
Last  year  about  one-fifth  of  the  cotton 
crop  was  harvested  by  mechanical  pickers. 
Compare  that  with  com  or  wheat. 

Tes:  cotton  U  on  Its  way— but  the  road 
ahead  is  long. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Agrleulnne  wan« 
to  be  of  mtt*«"*°™  help  on  that  long  road. 
I  am  here,  I  repeat,  neither  as  a  reformer, 
nor  as  one  who  will  presume  to  teU  you 
the  answer  to  aU  your  problems. 

On  the  contrary,  X  wish  to  pay  a  truly 
sincere  compliment  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  South  for  the  amazing  progress  yoa 
have  made  In  aU  phases  of  your  economy. 


Wo  one  caa  vtatt  hsre  without  being  most 
favorably  impressed.  You  are  inorsaslng 
your  per  capita  income  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  That  is 
also  true  of  the  comparative  rate  of  gain  la 
cash  farm  income. 

Tou  have  had  a  vast  industrial  develop- 
ment. Between  1040  and  1960,  total  popula* 
tion  In  the  South  Inereaasd  15  percent — 
while  farm  population  decreased  20  percent. 
Tou  are  building  thousands  of  new  factories 
aadd  Industrial  plants  every  year,  and  there 
are  now  70  percent  more  persons  onployed 
la  manufacturing  in  the  South  than  there 
were  in  1939.  This  means  more  buyers  of 
fsrm  products. 

Here  in  the  Delta  area  significant  changes 
have  occurred  In  your  agriculture.  I  am 
told  there  are  four  times  as  many  beef  cows 
in  the  area  now  as  there  were  in  1930.  You 
are  growing  a  much  largw  acreage  of  oats 
and  soybeans  than  you  did  in  1930,  and  there 
Is  increasing  emphasis  on  pasture. 

I  am  told  that,  here  in  the  Delta,  it  takes 
about  150  hours  of  man  labor  to  produce  a 
bale  of  cotton  when  hand  and  mule  methods 
are  used.  But  with  complete  mechaniza- 
tion the  Job  might  be  done  with  as  little  as 
10  to  15  hours.  This  is  a  staggering  differ- 
ence. It  points  up  the  fact  that  we  need 
to  train  some  of  ovir  yoimg  people  for  non- 
farm  employment.  We  must  also  train  sorae 
of  them  to  operate  complex  and  expensive 
machinery.  Also  that  we  need  to  keep  indiis- 
trialization  increasing  in  the  South  and  that 
the  avenues  of  nonfarm  employment  oppor- 
tunities must  be  kept  open.  We  must  have 
parity  of  opportunity  for  the  young  people 
of  the  South. 

Besides  these  questions  of  the  future,  we 
have  some  very  inunedlate  problems  to  face. 
With  lower  cotton  exports,  no  sizable  in- 
crease in  domestic  consximption.  and  carry- 
over reserves  rebuilt,  it  was  evident  early  in 
oiir  consideration  of  cotton  problems  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  acciunulatlon  of  burdensome,  price -de- 
pressing surpluses.  Therefore,  we  called  on 
farmers  to  reduce  their  1953  cotton  plantings 
by  about  18  percent  below  those  for  1952. 

This  adjustment  would  be  voluntary. 
That  is  the  way  we  would  like  it  and  ths 
way,  I  am  convinced,  farmers  prefer  to  do  it. 
But  cold  hard  facts  Indicate  that,  if  this 
year's  cotton  crop  is  as  large  as  the  1952  crop, 
we  will  head  directly  into  a  situation  where 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  for  the 
1954  crop  would  be  unavoidable. 

Present  legislation  requires  that  cotton 
quotas  must  be  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriciilture  when  the  supply  exceeds  what 
Is  needed  to  fulflU  all  domestic  and  export 
demands  plus  30  percent.  Reluctant  as  I 
would  be  to  have  to  invoke  marketing  and 
acreage  controls,  I  would  have  no  choice 
under  the  provisions  spelled  out  In  the  law. 
In  thU  connection,  one  of  our  most  serious 
problems  Is  the  Government's  rapid  accumu- 
latlcm  of  heavy  inventories  of  end  producU 
lUKler  the  cottonseed-prlce-support  program. 
As  of  March  31,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration had  approximately  a  quarter  biUlon 
dollars  of  lU  funds  obUgated  for  stocks  of 
cottonseed  oil,  meal,  and  llnters.  We  have 
In  storage  about  half  of  the  entire  1953  crop 
of  cottonseed  olL  MeanwhUe,  imports  of 
meal  and  Unters  are  coming  in,  attracted 
by  our  support  price.  Imports — when  we 
have  been  for  years  on  an  export  basis. 

These  stocks  are  creating  a  problem  which 
concerns  growers,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
eotton  #iMle,  for  losses  sustained  un4er  cot- 
tonseed-price sui^xnts  cannot  fail  to  reflect 
on  the  soundness  of  the  whole  cotton  pro- 
gram, including  the  lint  programu  We  seek 
the  advice  and  help  of  all  of  you  in  develop- 
ing new  approaches  to  farm  programs  which 
do  not  Involve  ownership  of  excessive  stock* 
by  the  Government. 

And  now.  my  friends  and  fellow  farmers. 
I  am  going  to  talk  with  you  as  frankly  as  I 
know  hew  about  a  subject  that  I  know  Is 
giving  you  a  great  deal  of  concern.    You  are 
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vcnderlag  tfxmt  my  attitude  on  prioa  sop- 
Bort  and  otbw  farm  program*.  

T*l«  is  my  attitude:  I  will  carry  out  erery 
t>ledc»  Preeldent  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  made 
totte  American  farmer  lart  fall.  Including 
tbe  prlce-eupport  pledge.  

to  IfcmpMriart  October  the  Prertdent 
nn^^ .  "I  atand  behind  the  prtce-eupport  lawa 
now  on  the  booka.  Thte  Includes  the  amend- 
ment to  the  basic  Farm  Act.  approved  t>y 
both  parties  In  Congress,  to  continue  through 
1W4  the  price  supports  on  basic  commodi- 
ties at  90  percent  at  parity." 

we  will  carry  out  that  pledge.  Again 
and  again  I  hare  stated  that  I  win  lalthfiilly 
and  vigorously  execute  the  price-support 
programs  that  are  the  law  of  the  land.  I 
ny  to  you  now  that  there  wlU  be  no  turning 
back  on  this  pledge;  there  wUl  be  no  shirk- 
ing at  this  responsibility:  there  will  be  no 
half-hearted  or  Ineffective  carrying  out  of 
this  duty.  .. 

We  shall  not  dig  to  the  earth  and  bury  the 
talent  you  have  entrusted  to  us. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the  level 
of  farm  tacome  and  the  prices  of  many  Im- 
portant commodities.  The  buying  power  of 
farm  operators'  net  Income  for  the  past 
4  years  has  averaged  about  10  percent  lower 
than  In  any  year  from  1942  to  1948.  lncl\islve. 
Last  year  It  was  22  percent  below  the  peak  of 

1947. 

As  I  said  eartler.  the  farmer  Is  being 
squeezed  between  falling  prices  and  high 
r^d  costs. 

This  Is  our  No.  1  problem  to  agriculture. 
All  forces  to  agrlcultxire — producers,  proces- 
sors, handlers,  and  Government — must  unite 
In  a' common  eflcHt  to  matotato  a  proeperoiis 
farm  economy.  We  must  do  this  not  only 
In  the  farmer's  taterest  but  to  the  taterest 
of  the  whole  country,  because  the  economic 
welfare  of  agriculture  affects  the  entire 
economy. 

Tlie  problem  of  farm  prosperity  and  price 
stability  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  past  20  years  have  struggled 
with  the  problem,  but  they  have  not  solved 
It.  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  emergency 
have  created  a  false  Impression  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  farm  programs. 

But  what  would  have  happened  to  these 
programs  had  there  been  no  tocreased  de- 
mand caused  by  war?  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  have  seen  long  ago  that  ova  farm 
programs  were  taadequate  to  meet  farm 
needs.    And  that  Is  stUl  tbe  situation  today. 

I  have  been  rather  critical  of  some  of  our 
present  farm  programs.  But  this  is  not  be- 
cause I  think  present  programs  give  the 
farmer  too  much.  No,  my  concern  Is  that 
they  give  the  farmer  too  little. 

They  give  the  farmer  too  little  because 
they  do  not  btilld  markets  to  put  products 
toto  use  at  fair  prices. 

They  give  the  farmer  too  little  because 
ISiey  do  not  permit  desirable  adjiistments  to 
take  place  to  our  farm  economy  which  will 
plrce  the  farmer  on  a  sounder  footing. 

They  give  the  farmer  too  little  because 
they  fall  to  provide  adequate  Incentive  for 
eelf-lnltlatlve  and  self-help  upon  the  part  of 
the  grower,  tbe  handler,  the  processor,  and 
the  end  distributors. 

They  give  the  farmer  too  little  because  at 
times  they  price  such  commodities  as  wheat 
and  cotton  out  of  world  markets. 

They  give  the  farmer  too  little  becausa 
they  tend  to  hold  a  price  umbrella  over  syn- 
thetic and  substitute  products  which  to  turn 
take  over  owr  farm  markets. 

Now  what  I  have  Just  said  does  lA  mean 
that  I  believe  we  should  scrap  our  present 
farm  programs.  That  would  be  worse  ttian 
burjrlng  the  talent;  It  would  be  destroying 
the  talent. 

Instead,  we  must  start  from  where  we  are 
and  build  on  the  experience  of  the  past. 
This  Is  the  way  to  Increase  the  talents.  To- 
day we  are  admtolsterlng  the  present  pro- 
grama  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  even  though 
va  faal  that  they  are  inadequate  to  meet 


aeeda  of  1953.    We  feel  that  we  mtlst 

tbe  preeent  programs  until  we  can  ftod 

ones  to  take  their  placea. 

better  ones  we  must  find  If  the  Amer- 

farmer  U  to  be  proq>erous.    We  must 

to  terms  of  more  efficient  production. 

quality  for  our  products,  shortcuts 

n  ovtog  farm  products  from  the  farm  to 

xmsumer.  new  uses  for  farm  products. 

I  nutritious  meals  on  the  American  table. 

Bspanded  foreign  trade.    We  must  devise 

programs  which  Insure  adequate  Income 

price  stability  and  at  the  same  time 

prov^e  tocentives  for  progress. 

recognize  the  need  for  adequate  and 
I  price  supports  because  the  devel- 
of  modern  agricxilture  has  placed  the 
In  a  vulnerable  economic  position, 
of  price  support  and  storage  are 
to  help  assure  stability  of  farm 
and  prices  to  the  toterest  of  all  ovu 
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do  we  not  need  to  recognize  also  that 
are  some  things  price  supports  are  to- 
ot doing?    They  cannot  by  them- 
Improve  the  efBciency  of  farm  methods, 
cannot  create  a  market  for  a  commodity 
support  Is  prlctog  the  commodity  out 
market.    They  cannot  provide  ade- 
qtute    tocome    where    production    itself    is 
toaqaquate.     The    best    remedy    here    Is    to 
or  diversify  production  and  make  it 
efficient. 

Is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 

goal   of   full    parity   prices   and   parity 

to    the    market    place    cannot    be 

by  price  supports  alone  nor  todeed 

(^vernment  programs  alone. 

years  have  put  the  character,  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  philosophy  of  the  Amerl- 
people  to  repeated  severe  test*. 
hav^.  I  feel  confident,  learned  many 
valiibble  lessons  from  these  years  of  travel, 
lave  learned  the  need  for  more  under- 
stan  ling  among  economic  groups. 

have  learned  that  the  future  vrlll  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  bring  great  problems 
to  ail  groups,  and  that  farmers  are  not  ex- 
cept Kl. 
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know  that  the  prosperity  of  our  Nation 
Intimately  oozmected  with  the  prosperity 
world. 

know   that   farm  prosperity  depends 
hea^y  upon  industrial  prosperity. 

have  learned  that  the  only  way  to  keep 

great  Nation  going  forward  Is  through 

cooperation  and  understanding 

farmers,  Industrial  workers,  manage- 

and  Government  In  carrytog  forward 

solid  and  balanced  expansion  of  am  na- 

economy. 

I  add  Jiist  this  further  word. 

no  place  on  earth  do  people  enjoy  the 

of  living  which  is  ours.    We  must 

at  any  cost,  our  American  way  of 

rhlch  has  brought  such  untold  blessings. 

and  rewards  to  our  people.     Yes, 

must  preserve  It  for  the  benefit  of  our 

children  and  our  children's  children. 

:a  Is  todeed  a  choice  land.    Tbe  most 
important  stogie  factor  to  ova  contribution 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  world  is  to 
America  strong — strong  economically, 
and   above   all,   spiritually   strong. 
Nation  has  a  spiritual  foundation.     It 
I  accident  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
to  religious  prtociples  to  guide  them 
framing  of  the  Constitution.    Neither 
It  accidental  that  they  spoke  of  God- 
Inalienable    rights    which   are    nu>re 
than  life  Itself. 
]  iray  that  we  may  never  do  anything  that 
Jeopardize  to  any  manner  our  prlce- 
neritage. 

we  Uve  and  work  so  as  to  enjoy  the 
of  a  divine  providence,  we  can- 
all.    Without  that  help  we  cannot  long 
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Q*  d  grant  that  our  personal  lives  and  ac- 
tion I  and  our  buatoeaa  activities  may  aver 
merit  tbe  blessings  of  Haaven. 


It  Freedom  4^  die  Press  Eadaiiffered? 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOUTH  lUXOTA 
IN  THE  SSNATE  07  THE  UNITXD  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Preedom  of  the  Press  Is  Not  a 
Blank  Check  for  Disloyal  Editors."  The 
editorial  was  published  in  the  Dillon 
(Mont.)  Examiner  of  May  13,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FazKDOic  or  thx  Pizas  Is  Not  a  Bi.airK  CRXcai 
FOB  DxBLoTAi.  EoiToaa 

Nothing  Senator  lIcCasTHT.  of  Wisconsin, 
has  done  since  he  launched  what  was,  at 
first,  a  single-handed  attack  on  communlam 
to  American  government,  American  educa- 
tl<m,  and  American  literature,  has  aroused 
so  much  furore  as  his  calltog  before  hl« 
Senate  committee  on  investigations  the  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Post. 

It  seems  that  the  persons  of  the  editor* 
at  newspapers  are  presumed,  by  many  who 
misunderstand  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  to  be  inviolate,  and  that  a  mere 
Senator  may  not  question  what  one  of  theaa 
editors  may  say.  do  or  write. 

Senator  McCabtbt  and  his  committee  ara 
not  tovestigating  newspapers.  They  are  not 
tovestigating  edltcna.  They  did  not  call  tha 
editor  of  the  Post  before  them  to  try  to 
force  him  to  account  for  or  explato  anything 
he  may  have  written  or  caused  to  be  writ- 
ten for  publication  to  any  newspaper. 

They  called  him  to  order  to  question  him, 
for  the  record,  regarding  books  he  had  writ- 
ten for  the  Acheson  State  Department's  so- 
called  Information  program.  These  booka 
had  been  published  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  placed  them  to  Its  libraries 
throughout  the  world. 

Under  questiontog,  this  editor  admitted 
active  participation  to  the  Communist  move- 
ment, including  a  Communist-sponsored 
trip  to  Moacow.  He  further  admitted  that 
two  of  bis  books  hiul  been  alanted  to  f<^ow 
the  Communist  Party  line. 

Having  admitted  these  things,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  go  about  his  business.  He  was 
charged  With  no  crime.  It  Is  not  a  crime 
to  write  books  on  tha  Red  pattern.  It  la. 
presumably,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
avowed  Communist,  not  even  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of.  If  the  Post  editor  really  be- 
lieved what  he  had  written  he  should  have 
been  delighted  at  having  had  an  opportiuilty 
to  assert  his  convictions  before  a  body  of 
United  States  Senators  or  any  other  group  of 
people,  anywhere. 

But  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest 
there. 

Senator  McCAaTHT  was  subjected  to  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse  from  the  editor  and  from  hia 
ilk.  He  was  asked  what  right  he  had  to  to- 
vestlgate  newspapers,  as  If  a  newspaper 
were — unlike  a  railroad  or  a  large  corpora- 
tion of  any  other  kind — above  tovestigatlon. 
He  was  accused  of  endangering  the  freedom 
of  the  press  by  daring  to  call  a  newsman 
hvton  his  coDunlttee.  He  was  accused  of 
trying  to  totlmldate  newspapermen. 

The  Senator's  reply  to  these  charges  Is  one 
which  should  be  read  and  remembered 
everywhere  in  these  United  States,  especially 
by  newspapermen.   The  Senator  said: 

"Nowhere  in  the  history  of  criminal  cases 
do  I  find  a  case  of  a  crooked  lawyer  using  as 
his  defense  the  cry  that  to  expose  him  would 
•ndanger  tbs  frssdom  at  tha  legal  profession; 


A' 


nor  do  I  ftod  a  stogie  case  of  a  crooked  bank- 
er who  was  exposed  and  brought  to  Justice 
clalmtog  as  a  defense  that  his  conviction 
would  endanger  the  freedom  of  bankers.  In 
fact,  honest  bankaia  and  lawyers  generally 
"applaiifl  effbrU  to  clean  oat  their  5»n  pro- 
fession. However,  the  CommunlsU.  left 
wtogers  and  misguided  Uberals  argue  that  if 
you  expose  a  crook,  a  liar  or  a  Communist 
In  the  newspaper  profssslon.  you  are  en- 
dangering the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  my 
book  there  Is  no  privileged  profession  or  class 
of  people.  A  traitor  U  a  traitor  regardless  of 
hU  profession  •  •  •.  I  recognise  and  de- 
fend the  right  of  any  editor  to  criticize  me 
or  any  other  public  oflldal.'* 

The  Senator  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  not  only  among  news- 
papermen themselves  but  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public. 

In  its  own  limited  Held,  the  DIUon  exam- 
iner U  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pub- 
lish and  circutote  Senator  licCA«THT's  an- 
swer to  the  acoisatton  that  his  tovestlgatlons 
•re  to  any  way  aimed  at  UmlUng.  abolishing 
or  Infringing  upon  freedom  of  the  press.  It 
seems  to  us  that  he  Is  assuring  the  continua- 
tion of  that  freedom  by  exposing  the  activi- 
ties of  those  who  espouse  the  ideology  which 
rejects  freedom  of  the  press  and  all  other 
freedoms — the  Communlsta.  He  Is  gotog 
after,  and  expoalng,  the  moat  dangerous 
CommunUts  of  all.  those  who  hold  to  public 
or  private  life  pdaltlons  of  trust,  responsibil- 
ity and  Infiuence,  and  who  to  those  poel- 
tlons  are  trying  to  masquerade  as  loyal 
Americans. 

If  the  Senator  has  found  such  a  masquer- 
ader  In  so  Important  a  poaltlon  as  that  of 
editor  of  one  of  the  country's  most  Influen- 
tial newspapers,  he  deservee  the  applause 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  newspapermen  who 
still  follow  the  American  Instead  of  the  Com- 
munist pattern. 

If  the  Poet  editor  Is  not  a  Communist,  and 
if  his  testimony  before  the  committee  has 
proved  that  he  is  not,  McCabtht  stUl  de- 
serves applause  and  gratitude  Tor  bavtog 
establUhed  that  fact. 

A  loyal  American  newspaperman  oould 
conceivably  resent  being  toterrupted  to  hU 
work  to  testify  before  a  committee.  He 
would  scarcely  attempt  to  seek  refuge  be- 
hind the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  the  press  unless  he  had  somethtog  to 
hide— eomethlng.  for  instance,  that  he  knew 
Senator  McCa«tht  would  try  to  ferret  out. 

The  newspaper  prctfeesion — at  least,  that 
part  of  It  which  Is  American  before  all  else- 
owes  the  Senator  ita  heartfelt  thanks  for 
having  established.  In  this  most  recent  of 
his  forays  on  the  Red  menace,  the  fact  that 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press  cannot  be  distorted  into  a  blank 
check  for  the  disguised  activities  of  disloyal 
writers  and  editors. 

If  a  newspaperman  wants  to  be  active  on 
behalf  of  the  Communist  cause,  that  Is  his 
privilege  under  the  laws  of  this  coimtry — 
l}ut  he  shoxUd  go  to  work  for  a  Communist 
publication,  and  declare  himself  openly  to 
be  what  he  Is.  • 


Address  by  Hm.  WiHwm  A.  Purtell,  of 
Couectkat,  at  3Slk  Auircrtary  Ccle- 
bratioB  of  AraeiuaB  ladepeadeMc 


EXTENSICa*  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PURTELL 

or  coanracncirr 
IN  THE  BBNATE  OP  THE  UNITH>  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 
Mr.  FURTELL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rioou  a  sDeeeh 
prepared  by  me  for  delivery  at  the  35th 
anniversary  celebration  of  Armenian  in- 
dependence, at  New  Britain.  Oonn..  oa. 
Ma;  24,  1953. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Spksch  DsLivniD  BT  Wnxxaic  A.  Pubtkli..  JR., 

FOB  SXNATOa  WOUAM  A.  PtntTSIX.  OT  COM- 
WXCnCUT,  AT  THX  36TH  AHHIVXaaART   CXLB- 

saATioif  or  AaicKMiAH  Imdbpekdkmce,  Hslo 
AT  THE  HDeas,  New  ^uzAXir,  C(»nf..  Mat 
34,  1953 

ABamriAir  uiunvinixMCB  dat 
In  htunan  history  all  nations,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  aspired  for  the  attainment 
or  preaervatlon  of  their  Independence. 
Without  national  political  todependenoe 
man's  other  aspirations,  such  as  the  attato- 
ment  of  spiritual.  Intellectual,  cultiu-al,  so- 
cial, and  economic  freedom,  cannot  be  real- 
ized In  their  entirety.  Thus,  the  enjoyment 
of  national  political  todependence  conditions 
the  development  and  growth  of  many  na- 
tional traits:  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
nations,  no  less  than  todivlduals,  shoxild 
have  political  freedom  for  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  their  own  particular  aptitudes 
and  talents.  For  this  reascm  political  inde- 
pendence la  one  of  the  most  predoiu  pos- 
sessions of  a  nation. 

The  Armenians,  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
peoples  in  the  ancient  Near  East  and.  as  a 
nation,  practically  the  sole  survivors  to  that 
area   from   the   dark   and   distant   ages   of 
antiquity,   have    had    a  very    long   history, 
going  back  some  3,000  years.    During  nearly 
all  that  time,  they  have  fought  relentlessly, 
often  against  heavy  odda.  to  their  historic 
homeland  in  the  mountatootis  highlands  of 
eastern  Asia  Minor,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  national  todependence.    At  the  dawn 
of  history  they  waged  a  long  series  of  wars 
against  the  then  mighty  Assyrians.    Then 
they  fought  bravely  against  the  Cimmerian 
and    Scythian    tovaders    from    the    north. 
About  660  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
they    tried   to   defend   their   todependence 
against  the  great  conquering  Persian  king, 
Cyrus.     Some  aoo  years  later,  when  Alexan- 
der the  Great  began  to  subdue  aU  of  western 
Asia,  the  Armenians  rose  against  the  tovadera 
from  the  west  to  order  to  preserve  their 
freedom.    Then   came   the   long   period   of 
Roman  and  Persian  ascendancy  In  western 
Asia,  In  the  covase  of  which  Armenia  became 
an  apple  of  discord  between  the  two  mighty 
contenders.    Throughout     many     centuries 
the  Armenians  defied  the  authority  of  both, 
and  succeeded  to  preserving  a  modicum  of 
their  national  todependence.     In  the  17th 
century  A.  D..  when  the  Moslem  Arabs  over- 
ran nearly  aU  of  Armenia,  a  band  of  Ar- 
menian  warriors   withdrew   to   the    moun- 
tains and  successfully  carried  on  what  is 
known  today  as  guerrilla  warfare.    And  in 
the  11th  century  when  nearly  all  Armenia 
lay  ravaged  and  rutoed  at  the  feet  of  to- 
vadlng  Turkish  and  Mongolian  hordes,  sev- 
eral  hundred   thousand   Armenians  sought 
aafety  by  departing  from  their  historic  hcane- 
land     In  the  course  of  this  dispersion  many 
went  to  Eastern  Europe,  where  they  founded 
large    Armenian    settlements    In    RumanU. 
Hxingary,  Austria,  and  Poland,  whUe  a  band 
of  hardy  warriors  went  to  southwestern  Asia 
Minor  and  there,  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Taurus  MounUins,  founded  the  new 
Armenian  Kingdom  known  as  UtUe  Armenia. 
For  three  centuries  (1071-1376)   while  his- 
toric Armenia  was  a  sporting  ground  for  the 
invaders  from  the  east,  and  might  have  been 
referred  to  as  the  "dark  side  of  the  ««»». 
the  new  kingdom  rematoed  the  symbol  or 
Armenian  independence.    In  1378  when  the 
new  ktogdom  was  overrun  by  the  fleree  and 
unruly  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  then  the  na- 
tional  political   todependence  U  Armania 
c^rna  wholly  to  an  end. 


Ttctn.  that  date  on.  tram  1375  to  tha  eikd 
of  World  War  I.  the  Armenians  did  not  con- 
stituts  an  Independent  nation.     Politically 
the  Armenian  Nation,  made  up  of  all  Arme- 
niana  scattered  to  countries  nearby,  or  far 
from  their  homeland,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
nation  as  we  understand  the  meaning  of 
that  word  to  Its  political  sense  today.    Arme- 
nia as  a  political  entity  had   been  wiped 
out:  the  country  existed  but  it  was  overrun 
and  ruled  by  foreign  invaders.     The  name 
Armenia  was  a  mere  geographical   expres- 
sion.    Thus  for  more  than  600  years  one 
might  say  there  was  the  soul  of  Armenia 
without   the   body.     .That   wandering,   or- 
phaned soul,  was  lodged  to  the  hearts  and 
bosoms   of   Armenians   scattered   to    many 
lands.    For  nearly  five  and  one-half  centuries 
Armenians,  who  had  preferred  the  oppressive 
regime  of  an  alien  tovader  to  their  oonquored 
homeland  to  an  uncertain  fate  in  faraway 
foreign  lands,  stilfered  most  heavily  and  en- 
dured untold  hardship.      They  were  mal- 
treated, manhandled,  and  often  massacred. 
They    suffered    depredations    and    despolia- 
tions, and  often  they  were  deprived  of  the 
barest  amenities  of  life.    Thtj  were  subjected 
to  all  these  Inhuman  todlgnltles  because  they 
were  suspected  of  harbortog  Ideas  of  Inde- 
pendence.    However,  under  all  these  hard- 
ships, the  Armenians  clung  firmly  to  their 
national  heritage;  the  Idea  of  national  inde- 
pendence became  a  second  religion  to  them. 
Having  suffered  so  long  and  sacrificed   so 
much    under     alien    rulers,    they    learned 
through  harsh  experience  to  value  highly 
their  lost  national  freedom.    Thus  schooled 
in  adversity,  they  did  not  mind  the  sacri- 
fices which  had  to  be  made  In  the  relentless 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  their  political 
liberty. 

The  history  of  the  Armenians  during  those 
five-hundred -odd  years  may  be  summed  up 
to  one  word:  tragedy.    During  most  of  that 
time  Armenia  was  divided  among  three  alien 
regimes — ^Turkish,    Russian,    and    Persian — 
and  under  all  the  lot  of  the  Armenians  was 
an  unenviable  one.     They  suffered   almost 
equally  under  all  three  regimes,  both  physi- 
cally and  spiritually.     Under  these  callous. 
autocratic,    alien    governments    the    Arme- 
nians enjoyed.  In  their  homeland,  none  of 
the  freedoms  which  are  considered  the  birth- 
right of  everyone  to  the  democratic  West.  All 
rights  of  freedom  and  liberty  were  proscribed. 
The  Armenians  did  not  have  the  right  of  free 
speech.   They  did  not  have  the  right  to  travel 
to  their  homeland  and  their  emigration  was 
forbidden.     For  a  long  time  they  did  not 
have  permission  to  use  their  own  language. 
They  enjoyed  some  freedom  of  worship  but 
this  was  rigidly  prescribed  and  closely  super- 
vised by  government  offlclaU.    Especially  un- 
der  the  Ottoman  sultans   they   were    sub- 
jected  to   an   unequal   system   of   taxation 
which  bore  most  heavily  upon  them.    They 
sxiflered,  too.  at  the  hands  of  corrupt  gov- 
ernment officials  and  they  were  victims  of 
imbridled  banditry  and  robbery.    Under  the 
Persians  the  Armenians  suffered  least.    The 
regime  of  cxarist  Russia  was  at  times  some- 
what tolerable;  even  under  the  worst  czarlst 
governments  the  Armenians  were  not  massa- 
cred    But  under  the  Turkish  sultans  their 
sufferings  seemed  endless.    The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment became  especially  severe  toward  the 
end  of  the  19th  century.    Deportations  and 
wholesale    massacres,    accompanied    by    aU 
their  attendant  evils,  were  their  unhappy  lot. 
It  seemed  that  nothing  could  save  them  from 
slow  but  sure  annihilation.    The  Turks  al- 
most succeeded  to  their  deadly  taak,  for  to- 
day there  are  less  than  60,000  Armenians  in 
Turkey  (tocluding  that  part  of  historic  Ar- 
menia StUl  held  by  the  Turks)  whereas  prUx 
to  World  War  I  there  were  about  3  miUion. 

Faced  with  this  grim  and  almost  hopeless 
situation,  the  leaders  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munities used  aU  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand, exerted  aU  the  forces  of  persuasion 
and  pressure  they  could  muster  lor  the  pres- 
•rvaUoB  and  dissemination  at  the  ideal  of 
aattonal  todepandenoa.     They  were  amply 
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•banoe  of  aurvlvaL  That  waa  the  cum  leaewi. 
levned  at  a  very  blgb  prloe.  whlcb  tbey  wtn 
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*  Wbrld  War  I  ushered  In  a  tra^e  period  In 
Amenlan  history.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
BKmtlw  UMire  than  1  million  Armenians  lost 
their  lives  In  Turkey  alone,  partly  through 
wholesale  massacres  «nd  partly  through  star- 
Ytttlon.  ICany  of  the  unhappy  survivors  of 
^i»  holocaust,  numbering  several  hundred 
thousands,  sought  safety  whoever  tbey 
eould.  Many  others  went  to  Caucasian  Ar- 
Bkenla  and  settled  within  sight  of  historic 
Mount  Ararat.  There,  toward  the  end  of  the 
war.  they  proclaimed  their  national  poUtlcal 
Independence  on  May  28.  1918.  After  en- 
during alien  oppression  and  after  having 
suffered  Indescribable  miseries  in  the  course 
of  more  than  five  centuries,  that  historic 
event  seemed  to  the  Armenians  to  signal  the 
end  of  a  long,  dark  age  and  the  birth  of  a 
new  era.  For  a  brief  period  It  seemed  that 
many  historic  wrongs  had  been  redressed. 
However,  the  Independence  thus  iMxx:lalmed 
h^  been  regained  at  a  frightful  cost.  The 
lives  of  1.000.000  Armenians  had  been  offered, 
tt  teemed,  as  the  price  of  that  long-cherished 
anrf  noblest  of  national  ideals. 

Armenian  national  independence,  the  35th 
anniversary  of  which  Is  being  celebrated 
today,  was  unfortunately  of  short  duration. 
The  rebirth  of  the  Armenian  Republic  took 
place  while  the  small  coxmtry  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  it  was  cut  off  from 
all  friends  In  the  West.  While  Armenian 
independence  was  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  as  well  as  by  those  of 
other  countries,  no  country  was  in  position 
to  give  her  the  assistance — beyond  some  fi- 
nancial grants  and  large  amounts  of  relief 
supplies — necessary  to  stave  off  either  the 
Oommimist  Russian  attack  from  the  north  or 
the  Turkish  attack  from  the  south.  For 
more  than  2  years  the  newly  bom  state 
foxight  for  Its  very  existence  against  des- 
perate odds,  but  nothing  bnt  a  miracle  could 
have  saved  it.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  1920. 
the  new  state,  alonf  with  all  other  inde- 
pendent and  semi-independent  countries  in 
the  Caucasus,  was  overrun  by  the  Soviet 
Bed  Army.  Thus  the  centuries-old  and 
dearly  cherished  dream  of  Armenian  Inde- 
pendence, which  becanae  a  living  reality  In 
1918,  vanished  into  thin  air  toward  the  end 
of  1920.  For  a  period  of  several  weeks.  In 
February  of  1921,  the  Armenians  succeeded 
in  expelling  the  unwanted  invaders  and  once 
more  were  masters  of  their  own  hotiseholds. 
But  that  also  was  only  a  few  weeks'  dura- 
tion for  soon  the  cruel  Communists  de- 
scended upon  ravaged  Armenia  once  more 
and  there  they  have  remained  ever  since. 
Uninvited  and  \inwanted,  hated,  detested 
and  deeplsed,  they  are  there  today  to  sub- 
due and  sui^jrees,  arrest  and  Imprison,  de- 
port and  decapitate  all  those  who  show  any 
sign  of  Independence,  who  express  any  de- 
sire for  freedom,  or  display  any  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  suffering. 
*-  What  has  been  given  here  in  brief  Is  prob- 
ably known  to  many  of  you  in  great  detail. 
The  preaent  conditions  in  Soviet  Armenia 
must  be  very  well  known  to  ya.-.  all.  Where- 
ever  communism  reigns,  eqMClally  Moscow 
CfMununlsm.  there  the  grasping  hand  of 
the  Kremlin  sits  heavy  upon  all  activities 
of  all  human  beings.  Freedom  of  any  kind. 
even  thinking  about  freedom,  seems  to  be 
rigidly  proscribed.  Under  such  elrctun- 
stances.  of  course,  in  Soviet  Armenia  they 
cannot  celebrate  the  Armenian  independ- 
ence day.   But  we  in  the  West,  azul  of  course 
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eouatry.  «r«  fine  to  do  to.  We  are 
^,.Ml  ban  for  the  oelebrwtlon  of  the 
aimiversary  of  that  memorable  event. 
here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
for  the  attaliunent  of  that  Ideal, 
our  leqpects  to  tlwlr  bleesed  memory 
pray  that  they  did  not  die  in  vain. 
B  are  convinced  that  they  all  gave  their 
for  a  great  cause — Armenian  Independ- 


ConteeBceineBi  Address  by  Hon.  Frank 
clrlMn,  of  Kansas,  at  Gallandet  Col- 


EZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KAHSAS 
IN  1|BE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  195i 

Mt.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinaiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  an  address 
whl(  ih  I  was  privileged  to  deliver  at  the 
com  nencement  exercises  of  Gallaudet 
CoU  ige,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May  23, 
195: 

Qillaudet  is  the  only  college  of  its 
kin<  in  the  world.  Practically  every 
Sta  e  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  other 
COU  itrles.  Is  represented  in  the  student 
bod:  r  and  faculty.  There  were  between 
40  s  nd  50  graduates  this  year. 

T  le  president  of  Gallaudet.  Dr.  Leon- 
ard M.  Elstad,  and  the  faculty  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  wonderful  wotk 
the: '  are  doing  in  helping  these  young 
peo  )le  fit  themselves  for  an  active,  nor- 
ma] life,  in  whatever  occupation  they 
may  choose. 

K  any  of  the  graduates  have  made 
out  tanding  names  for  themselves  in 
the  r  chosen  fields,  and  the  college  can 
wel  be  proud  of  its  part  in  helping  these 
peo  )le  actiieve  their  goals  and  ambi- 
tioi  s. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotD, 
as  lollows: 

I  i  im  deeply  Indebted  to  all  of  you  for  the 
opp<  rtunlty  to  take  part  In  your  commence- 
men  t  exercises  at  Gallaudet  College  for  a  very 
spec  ial  and  personal  reswn. 

Fl  -St,  becaxise  I  know  that  my  own  State 
of  I  imsas  Is  well  represented,  not  only  In 
you: 
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student  body  and  faculty,  but  In  your 
This  is  not  our   first   commence- 


I  do  not  need  to  tell  yen  that  oor  owiuUf 
faces  many  perplexing  and  very  serious  quea- 
tlons  in  our  time.  Nor.  do  I  need  to  tttl  you 
tiiat  part  of  my  responsibility  as  a  Senator 
is  to  try  to  find  the  right— and  the 
rt^teous — answer  to  thoae  new  questtane 
wlilch  arise  each  day.  growing  out  of  our  new 
and  great  responsibilities. 

And  tliat  Is  why  I  am  indebted  to  yoo. 
For  Gallaudet  OiAlece— and  each  one  ot  yoo. 
its  students  and  f  aoxilty — represent  in  a  very 
special  way  an  Important  answer  to  one  at 
the  key  q\iestlons  the  people  of  the  world  are 
asking  ua. 

That  key  question  Is:  What  has  American 
democracy  got  to  offer  to  mankind  through^ 
out  the  world  in  lU  age-long  quest  for  a 
better  way  of  life? 

TOO  often,  I  think,  we  try  to  answer  that 
question  by  quoting  statistics  shovrlng  our 
marvelous  productive  capacity;  our  unprece- 
dented standard  of  living;  or  out  mUitary 
strength. 

Under  existihg  circimistanoea.  we  cannot 
discount  the  importance  of  these  factors. 
But  all  of  us  know,  deep  in  o\ir  hearts,  that 
they  are  not  the  real  and  basic  answer  to 
the  question  which  lies  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  In  other  lands  who  are 
asking  what  Americans  are  really  like.  We 
are  a  peace-loving  people. 

Our  Nation  is  Indebted  to  men  and  women 
who  have  had  vision,  courage,  and  leader- 
ship. This  college  Is  a  product  of  that  com- 
bination which  has  meant  so  m\ich  to  ua 
as  a  nation.  The  Good  Book  reads,  "Where 
there  Is  no  vision  people  perish." 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  had  that  vision 
and  through  the  aid  of  prayer  and  the  help 
of  friend  be  laid  the  foundation  for  this 
great  college. 

We  know  that,  even  as  a  boy,  he  was  eon- 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  humanity. 
Among  his  papers  was  found  a  Reverie, 
written  at  an  early  age.  In  which  he  was  con- 
cerned with  "the  various  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  break  the  golden  chain  which 
once  bound  together  tlie  whole  family  of 
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Sunflower  State,  he  has  made  that 
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proud  of  their  native  State. 

,  Just  as  you  students  have  come  to 
OaliiUdet  from  practically  every  State  in  the 
TTnkn  so,  when  you  leave  this  campus,  you 
go  Into  many  pftrts  of  this  country  and, 
,  throughout  the  world, 
convinced  that  the  fact  that  your 
body  is  so  widely  representative  of 
r  our  States — and  of  the  various  coun- 
in  the  world  as  well — is  likewise  respon- 
for  the  breadth  of  spirit  and  the  wide 
rande  ol  Interest  In  new  Ideas  and  new  people 
whii  h  are  part  of  the  spirit  of  Gallaudet. 


It  Is  part  of  our  story  that  he  did  not  easily 
find  the  answers  he  was  seeking.  As  a  young 
graduate  of  Yale,  in  1805,  he  was  still  grop- 
ing. Remember  that  he  studied  law  for  a 
year,  spent  another  2  years  as  a  tutor,  en- 
tered a  mercantile  house  and.  stlU  unsatla  ■ 
fled,  decided  to  become  a  theological  student. 

And  then  one  day,  in  his  own  back  yard,  he 
encountered  little  Alice  Cogswell,  daughter 
of  a  next-door  neighbor,  who  had  lost  her 
hearing  at  the  age  of  2.  We  are  told  that 
he  found  he  could  respond  Unmedlatcly  to 
her  Instinctive  gesture  talk,  and  skillfully 
maruiged  to  make  her  understand  that  the 
few  and  simple  characters  of  the  word  "hat" 
represented  the  article  he  held  in  his  hand. 

You  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  But  I 
submit  that  there  are  certain  significant 
parts  of  It  which  demonstrate  the  unique 
quality  of  our  democracy  and  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  ovu"  message  to  the  world. 

I  could  dweU  at  length  on  the  early  history 
and  the  progress  In  developing  the  program 
of  instructing  the  deaf,  but  you  know  the 
story  and  I  merely  want  to  reemphasize  the 
fact  that  It  was  only  through  the  tireless  and 
persistent  efforts  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gal- 
laudet and  his  son.  Edward  Bilner  Gal- 
laudet, that  a  sequence  of  events  was  set  In 
motion  by  which  this  institution  was 
founded. 

Part  of  this  story,  too.  Is  the  fact  that  this 
college — the  only  college  for  the  deaf  In  the 
world — ^was  fovmded  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  that  It  Is  so  highly  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant pert  ot  our  way  of  life  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  signs  all  diplomas. 

But  we  know  that  Gallaudet  has  earned 
that  place  of  distlnctlcm.  For  since  Its  first 
classes  met,  yo\ir  college  has  turned  out  a 
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steady  procesaion  of  graduates  who  have  been 
lilghly  useful  eitlaens  not  (mly  of  this  coun- 
try but  of  others  as  welL 

We  know  that  large  numbers  of  those  who 
Instruct  the  deaf  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  gradtiates  of  the  Gal- 
laudet Normal  Department,  We  know  that 
the  whole  structure  of  the  many  primary 
and  secondary  sdiools  for  the  deaf  through- 
out the  country  rests  upon  the  strong  foun- 
dation of  lessons  learned  on  this  campus, 
because  of  the  dedication  of  its  graduates  to 
the  cause  of  a  better  life  for  those  children 
who  share  their  handicap. 

Today  all  but  4  States  in  our  land  have 
residential  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  26  States 
have  public  day  school  classes  for  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing,  mxppatted  by  the  State 
or  local  communities.  Thus  the  efforts  which 
Thomas  Hopkins  GaUaudet  initiated  have 
been  spread  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  out  own  country  and  throughout 
the  world. 

This  Institution  has  had  no  greater  objec- 
tive than  to  teach  and  eaemplif  y  the  respon- 
sibilities of  dtisenship.  Without  the  xmder- 
standing,  loyalty,  and  enthusiasm  of  our 
young  people  there  cannot  be  the  moral, 
educational,  and  spiritual  development  for 
which  we  aspire. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  f\m- 
damental  worth  and  stability  of  our  young 
people.  There  can  be  no  question  that  as 
they  develop  and  become  the  guiding  ele- 
ments of  our  public  life  the  future  of  our 
beloved  States  and  Nation  wiU  be  seciire. 

The  young  people  of  today  have  become 
the  custodians  of  a  new  order  in  which  free- 
dom of  action  and  opportunity  are  human 
rlghU.  These  rlghU  have  been  won  by  great 
sacrifice  and  continued  watchfulness.  The 
teachings  of  our  schools  and  universities 
have  been  In  vain  if  they  have  not  planted 
this  great  truth  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  youth. 

In  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
young  Nation — now  only  163  years  old — the 
echoed  have  played  an  important  part.  No 
other  institutions — ^with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  homes  and  the  churches — have 
roots  which  go  so  deep  into  the  soil  of  Amer- 
ican history,  nor  had  greater  influence  in 
shaping  its  course. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  educational  system 
has  been,  and  always  vriU  te,  the  solid  foun- 
dation for  the  American  way  of  life.  0\ir 
schools  furnish  the  one  sure  insurance 
against  despotism  and  the  sUvery  of  mind 
and  body. 

The  greatness  of  America  lies  not  alone  In 
her  vast  agricultural  resources,  her  rich 
mines,  and  humming  Industries,  nor  even 
In  her  public  schools  and  universities. 
Neither  will  you  find  it  in  the  far-flung  com- 
merce of  today. 

The  greatness  of  America  comes  from  the 
loyalty  and  patrlotUm  and  righteousness  of 
our  people.  We  must  realize  that  much  more 
goes  Into  the  making  of  a  great  nation  than 
such  tangible  things  as  vast  resources,  rich 
mines,  fertile  fields,  and  immense  industries. 
The  real  worth  and  wealth  of  a  nation  resU 
in  Its  youth.  I  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  say  there  Is  no  future. 

Democracy  depends  on  the  youth  In  our 
BChooU  believing  that  it  is  smart  to  apply 
to  their  own  lives  the  faith  and  courage  that 
our  great  men  of  the  past  gave  us  as  a  cher- 
ished heritage — and  which  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Science  has  made  wonderful  contributions 
to  nwdem  life  and  the  measure  of  our  wis- 
dom and  capacity  wiU  be  the  manner  in 
which  we  use  them.  It  is  an  obligaUon  of 
our  youth  to  gvUde  these  new  discoveries  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  this  day  of  confusion,  social  unrest,  and 
world  distress  vre  must  have  an  intelligent 
and  thinking  cltlsenry  if  we  are  to  maintain 


an  eqtillibrtum  of  eoonomie,  aoolal.  and  spirt* 
tual  leadership. 

I  am  sure  the  young  people  assembled  here 
realiae  we  cannot  fight  the  good  battles  at 
life  with  high-sounding  phrases  and  vision- 
ary dreams.  Work  and  work  only  wUl  reach 
the  goal  of  contentment  and  peace,  not 
alone  to  the  individual  b\it  to  all  the  nations 
oi  the  earth.  I  also  feel  sure  you  wlU  take 
pride  in  the  realisation  you  had  a  part  in 
that  accomplishment. 

We  are  polvileged  to  live  In  the  greatest 
and  most  progressive  coimtry  on  earth, 
founded  upon  Justice  under  God,  liberty  un- 
der law,  and  freedom  under  democracy.  I 
believe  It  Is  joui  duty  as  citizens  to  protect 
and  preserve  that  matchless  heritage. 
Otherwise  it  would  perish  from  the  euth. 
This  heritage  came  to  us  through  blood  and 
tears  and  endless  sacrifice.  It  Is  the  most 
precious  thing  we  have. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  that  the  stcny  of 
Gallaudet  and  the  story  of  this  school  Is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  kind  of  answers 
we  have  for  the  questions  which  face  us  in 
the  world  today. 

It  is  not  the  story  of  one  man — ^Thomas 
Gallaudet — or  the  story  o(  a  few  men.  It 
Is  the  story  which  could  be  told  by  every 
Gallaudet  graduate.  It  Is  the  st(^  each 
one  of  you  graduating  today  could  tell,  of 
your  own  difflcultles;  of  ways  you  have  found 
for  overcoming  them;  and  of  the  ambitions 
for  service  to  your  fellow  men  which  brought 
you  here  in  the  first  place,  and  which  have 
carried  you  forward  to  this  day  when  you 
will  receive  your  diplomas. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  honored  to  be  here 
today  because  you  and  your  school  stand 
as  an  Important  answer  to  the  questions 
which  are  being  asked  about  us  all  over 
the  world.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  is 
part  of  that  answer.  For  this  country  has 
been  greatly  blessed  by  men  and  wamtn 
throughout  its  history  who,  sharing  his 
vision  snd  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  have  qxjletly  but  determinedly 
established  great  Institutions  and  foxmd  bet- 
ter ways  to  spread  the  blessings  of  education 
and  the  good  life.  From  the  smaU  begin- 
nings in  Hartford,  to  the  early  days  of  thU 
school,  there  has  been  the  inspiration  of  a 
great  concern  and  a  great  idea.  This  Is 
America. 

In  the  years  to  come  the  students  Of  to- 
day win  take  their  places  In  the  professions — 
in  commerce  and  Industry — and  in  shaping 
the  policies  of  our  country.  It  is  an  inspiring 
outlook.  You  are  facing  a  bright  new  world 
and  you  can  make  It  what  you  will. 

Out  forefathers  accepted  in  full  faith  the 
challenges  of  their  day.  They  found  a  new 
frontier  and  turned  It  into  a  haven  for 
freemen.  There  still  are  plenty  of  frontiers 
to  challenge  the  youth  today  in  science,  in 
education,  in  service,  and  in  spiritual  growth. 
We  honor  the  accomplishments  of  the  past, 
but  they  must  not  bind  us  in  the  progress 
o*  the  future.  To  cherish  the  old  things 
which  have  proven  good  and  true  is  well  and 
proper.  But  no  good  can  come  merely  by 
blindly  clinging  to  the  past. 

And  in  closing,  may  I  thank  you  for  your 
part  in  this  great  story  which,  as  I  have 
said,  Is  the  kind  of  American  story  which 
the  world  should  know.  For  it  U  a  story 
of  great  courage  and  great  compassion.  It 
Is  the  story  of  the  dream  and  the  devotion 
of  one  man  of  vision.  It  Is  the  story  of  a 
group  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  who 
helped  him  on  the  vray  to  his  goal.  It  Is 
the  story  of  a  Government  which.  In  the 
middle  of  a  ClvU  War.  saw  fit  to  expand  that 
Idea  by  founding  a  national  school  for  the 
benefit  of  a  group  of  its  dtiaens.  And  It  Is 
the  story  of  each  one  of  you  who,  undis- 
mayed by  obstacles  which  might  seem  insur- 
mountable to  many  people,  have  choeen  to 
Uve  usefully  and  gallanUy.  May  you  live 
long  and  prosper  on  the  land. 


frescDtatioo  to  President  EisenWirw  of 
Paintinf  of  BattU  nl  Mante  Utsmm, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

IiON.ANTONlN.SADLAK 

Or  oonracncor 
IN  THE  »>USE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTUsday,  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  8ADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  9 
o'clock  this  morning,  it  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  meet  with  President  Eisen- 
hower, at  the  White  House  and  to  pre- 
sent to  him  a  group  of  my  friends  who 
made  a  presentation  of  an  excellent  ar- 
tistic painting  of  the  Battle  of  Monte 
Cassino,  Italy,  in  observance  of  the  9th 
anniversary  of  this  epochal  victory  which 
was  achieved  on  May  18,  1944.  In  the 
group  was  Mr.  Walter  Seul,  of  London, 
England,  chairman  of  Polish  ex-service- 
men who  fought  at  Monte  Cassino;  John 
Kadlubek,  of  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.,  direc- 
tor of  Polish  National  Alliance,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  John  J.  Wolczanski,  director 
of  New  Jersey  Pulaski  Sports  League 
and  copublisher  of  three  American-Po- 
lish newspapers  in  Jersey  City,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  and 
George  L.  Mark,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  na- 
tional commander  of  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans. 

The  actual  presentation  of  this  paint- 
ing was  made  by  Mr.  Szul  in  behalf  of 
the  Polish  and  United  States  Armed 
Forces.  Mr.  Szul's  remarks  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  are  as  follows: 

lir.  President,  I  am  greatly  honored  to 
have  been  entrusted  by  xpy  friends  of  the 
Polish  ex-servicemen  associations  In  London. 
England,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  to 
present  this  painting  commemorating  the 
9th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  you  to  accept  this 
painting  as  a  modest  token  of  our  gratitude 
to  you.  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
Congress,  and  to  the  American  people  for 
enacting  legislation  for  the  admission  of 
11.000  exUed  Polish  soldiers  to  the  United 
States. 

This  painting  recalls  the  sacrifice  of  nuiny 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  fought  at  Monte 
Cassino  and  many  other  battlefields  of  the 
Second  World  War  giving  their  lives  so  that 
their  friends  may  live  in  freedom. 

It  was  painted  by  Pellks  TopoUki  in  Lon- 
don, a  distinguished  Polish  artist  and  sol- 
dier, who  during  the  war  traveled  around 
the  world  to  record  the  fight  of  free  men 
against  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  my  fellow-soldiers  have 
asked  me  to  express  their  most  sincere 
thanks  to  you  and  we  sincerely  hope  and 
pray  that  you  wUl  continue  to  champion 
the  cause  of  freedom  so  that  Poland  and 
the  world  wUl  once  again  enjoy  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  painting 
is  moat  interesting.  Peliks  Topolski,  a 
nationally  famous  Polish  artist  who 
painted  the  Battle  of  Monte  Cassino,  saw 
the  actual  scene  between  May  11  and  18. 
1944.  The  scene  depicts  the  bombing  of 
the  cloistered  convent,  and  below,  the 
ruins  of  Monte  Cassino.  On  the  right 
the  painting  shows  a  wounded  Polish 
tt^rtutr  with  bai^taged  head  and  over  it 
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la  their  taptetmtkm  vHn,  at  th« 

tarn  at  tb»  eantory.  tb*  Mm  ot  nattDMil 
poMttoJ  Indcpaadeim  bad  hteoam  »  bMte, 
f  undaaMntal  *en««  of  Armcalan  bdtafk.  In 
tte  tcaUntkni  of  tht  iOml.  in  tb«  r<g>tntiig 
cf  tlMlr  kmc-losi  natlmuJ  indfepeodence,  tbe 
vb«M  Arvkmlan  natloa  law  tbelr  only 
•luuice  of  BurvlvttL.  That  wm  tbe  mm  leMon, 
lewned  »t  a  very  blgb  price,  wblcb  tbey  were 
wiwUllac  to  f  (neV 

»  Wbrld  War  I  ushered  la  a  tra^e  period  In 
Amenlaa  history.  In  the  oourae  of  a  few 
mmtbs  more  than  1  million  Armenians  lost 
their  lives  In  Turkey  alone,  partly  through 
wholesale  masBaeres  «nd  partly  through  star- 
Yatkm.  Many  of  the  unhapp>y  surrtvors  of 
this  holocaust,  numbering  several  hundred 
thousands,  sought  safety  whwerer  they 
could.  Many  others  went  to  Caxieaslan  Ar< 
menla  and  settled  within  sight  of  historic 
Mount  Ararat.  There,  toward  the  end  of  the 
war.  they  proclaimed  their  national  poUtical 
Independence  on  May  28.  1918.  After  en- 
during alien  oppression  and  after  having 
suffered  Indescribable  miseries  in  the  course 
of  more  than  five  centuries,  that  historic 
event  Bocmgd  to  the  Armenians  to  signal  the 
end  of  a  long,  dark  age  and  the  birth  of  a 
XMW  era.  For  a  brief  period  it  seemed  that 
many  historic  wrongs  had  been  tedressed. 
However,  the  independence  thus  proclaimed 
had  been  regained  at  a  frightful  cost.  The 
lives  of  1.000,000  Armenians  bad  been  offered, 
tt  seemed,  as  the  price  of  that  long-cherished 
f^T^^^  noblest  of  national  ideals. 

Armenian  national  Independence,  the  35th 
anniversary  of  which  is  being  celebrated 
today,  was  unfortunately  of  short  duration. 
The  rebirth  of  the  Armenian  Republic  took 
place  while  the  small  covmtry  was  still  sur- 
roxinded  by  enemies,  and  It  was  cut  off  from 
all  friends  in  the  West.  While  Armenian 
Independence  was  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  t^'«  coimtry  as  well  as  by  those  of 
other  countries,  no  country  was  in  position 
to  give  her  the  assistance — beyond  some  fi- 
nancial grants  and  large  amounts  of  relief 
supplies — necessary  to  stave  off  either  the 
Communist  Russian  attack  from  the  north  or 
the  Turkish  attack  from  the  south.  For 
more  than  2  years  the  newly  bom  state 
fought  for  its  very  existence  against  des- 
perate odds,  but  nothing  bnt  a  miracle  could 
have  saved  it.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  1920, 
the  new  state,  along  with  all  other  inde- 
pendent and  semi-independent  countries  in 
the  Caucasxis.  was  overrun  by  the  Soviet 
Bed  Army.  Thus  the  centuries-old  and 
dearly  cherished  dream  of  Armenian  inde- 
pendence, which  became  a  living  reality  in 
1918,  vanished  into  thin  air  toward  the  end 
of  1920.  For  a  period  of  several  weeks,  in 
February  of  1921.  the  Armenians  succeeded 
In  expelling  the  unwanted  invaders  and  once 
more  were  masters  of  their  own  households. 
But  that  also  was  only  a  few  weeks'  dxira- 
tlon  for  soon  the  cruel  Ck>mmunlsts  de- 
scended upon  ravaged  Armenia  once  more 
and  there  they  have  remained  ever  since. 
Uninvited  and  unwanted,  hated,  detested 
and  despised,  they  are  there  today  to  sub- 
due and  suppress,  arrest  and  imprison,  de- 
port and  decapitate  all  those  who  show  any 
sign  of  independence,  who  express  any  de- 
sire for  freedom,  or  display  any  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  s\iflering. 
»  What  has  been  given  here  in  brief  is  prob- 
ably known  to  many  of  you  in  great  detail. 
The  present  conditions  in  Soviet  Armenia 
must  be  very  well  known  to  jtr:  all.  Where- 
ever  communism  reigns,  especially  Moscow 
communism,  there  the  grasping  hand  of 
the  Kremlin  sits  heavy  upon  all  activities 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KAMSAS 

IS  ItBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UmTBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  Mcty  27.  1953 

CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  address 
whl(  !h  I  was  privileged  to  deliver  at  the 
com  oiencement  exercises  of  Gallaudet 
Collie,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May  23. 
195:. 

Qillaudet  is  the  only  college  of  its 
kin<  in  the  world.  Practically  every 
Sta  e  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  oUier 
cou  itrles.  is  represented  in  the  student 
bod:  r  and  faculty.  There  were  between 
40  s  nd  50  graduates  this  year. 

T  ie  president  of  Oallaudet.  Dr.  Leon- 
ard M.  Elstad.  and  the  faculty  are  to 
be  <  ommended  for  the  wonderful  woi'tc 
the;  are  doing  in  helping  these  yoxrng 
people  fit  themselves  for  an  active,  nor- 
life.  in  whatever  occupation  they 
mat  choose. 

lany  of  the  graduates  have  made 
outstanding  names  for  themselves  in 
their  chosen  fields,  and  the  college  can 
welf  be  proud  of  its  part  in  helping  these 
peo  )le  achieve  their  goals  and  ambi- 
tioi  s. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  lollows: 

im  deeply  indebted  to  all  of  you  for  the 
opp<  Ttunlty  to  take  part  in  your  conunence- 
exercises  at  Oallaudet  College  for  a  very 
and  personal  reason, 
because  I  know  that  my  own  State 
^ansas  Is  well  represented,  not  only  in 
student  body  and  faculty,  but  In  your 
This  is   not   our   first   conunence- 
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may  know  that  Dr.  Powrle  V.  Doctor 

ved  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  Uni-^ 

ty  of  Kansas,  or  perhaps  as  most  sons 

Sunflower  State,  he  has  made  that 

himself.    Kansans  are  a  little  inclined 

proud  of  their  native  State. 

,  Just  as  you  students  have  come  to 
OalAiudet  from  practically  every  State  in  the 
Unkn  so,  when  you  leave  this  campus,  you 
go  Into  many  parts  of  this  country  and, 
throughout  the  wcn-ld. 


8«  cond. 


um    rrtTiTlnr*/!    t.hn.t   t.hii    fiuH:   thitt.    vmir 


I  do  not  iM«d  to  tsB  yoa  that  oar  oauuliy 
faces  many  perplexing  and  very  serious  ques- 
tions in  our  time.  Nor.  do  I  need  to  tell  you 
that  part  of  my  responsibility  as  a  flsnator 
Is  to  try  to  find  the  right  and  ttoe 
rtghteofos— answer  to  those  new  <iuestkms 
which  arias  each  day.  growing  out  of  our  new 
and  great  responsibilities. 

And  that  is  vrhy  I  am  indebted  to  yovi. 
For  Oallaudet  Ortlege  and  each  one  of  yoa. 
Its  students  and  f  aoxilty — represent  in  a  very 
special  way  an  Important  answer  to  one  of 
the  key  qtiestions  the  people  of  the  world  are 
asking  US. 

That  key  question  Is:  What  has  American 
democracy  got  to  offer  to  mankind  through- 
out the  world  in  iU  age-long  quest  for  a 
better  way  of  life? 

TOO  often,  I  think,  we  try  to  answer  that 
question  by  quoting  statistics  showing  our 
marvelous  productive  capacity;  our  unprece- 
dented standard  of  living:  or  out  miUtary 
strength. 

Under  exlstihg  circumstances,  we  cannot 
discount  the  importance  of  these  factors. 
But  all  of  us  know,  deep  in  otir  hearts,  that 
tbey  are  not  the  real  and  bcwlc  answer  to 
the  questKm  which  lies  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  in  other  lands  who  are 
asking  what  Americans  are  really  like.  We 
are  a  peace-loving  people. 

Our  Nation  Is  Indebted  to  men  and  women 
who  have  had  vision,  courage,  and  leader- 
ship. This  college  is  a  product  of  that  com- 
bination which  has  meant  so  much  to  us 
as  a  naUon.  The  Oood  Book  reads,  "Where 
there  is  no  vision  people  perish." 

Thomas  Hopkins  Oallaudet  had  that  vision 
and  through  the  aid  of  prayer  and  the  help 
of  friend  be  laid  the  foundation  for  this 
great  college. 

We  know  that,  even  as  a  boy.  he  was  eon- 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  humanity. 
Among  his  papers  was  found  a  Reverie, 
written  at  an  early  age.  In  which  he  was  con- 
cerned with  "the  various  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  brettk  the  golden  chain  which 
once  bound  together  the  whole  family  ot 
man." 

It  Is  part  of  our  story  that  he  did  not  easily 
find  the  answers  he  was  seeking.  As  a  young 
graduate  of  Yale,  in  1805.  he  was  still  grop- 
ing. Remember  that  he  studied  law  for  a 
year,  spent  another  2  years  as  a  tutor,  en- 
tered a  mercantile  house  and.  still  unsatls- 
fled.  decided  to  become  a  theological  student. 

And  then  one  day,  in  his  own  back  yard,  he 
encountered  little  Alice  Cogswell,  daughter 
of  a  next-door  neighbor,  who  had  lost  her 
hearing  at  the  age  of  2.  We  are  told  that 
he  found  he  could  respond  immediately  to 
her  iiistlnctlve  gesture  talk,  and  skillfully 
managed  to  make  her  understand  that  the 
few  and  simple  characters  of  the  word  "hat" 
represented  the  article  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Tou  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  But  I 
submit  that  there  are  certain  significant 
parts  of  it  which  demonstrate  the  unique 
qxiality  of  our  democracy  and  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  message  to  the  world. 

I  coxild  dwell  at  length  on  the  early  history 
and  the  progress  in  devel<^ng  the  program 
of  instructing  the  deaf,  but  you  know  the 
story  and  I  merely  want  to  reemphasize  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  through  tbe  tireless  and 
persistent  efforts  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Oal- 
laudet and  his  son.  Edward  liiner  Oal- 
laudet, that  a  sequence  of  events  was  set  In 
motion  by  which  this  institution  was 
founded. 

Part  of  this  story,  too.  Is  the  fact  that  this 
college — the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in  the 
world — was  founded  bv  an  act  of  Oongreee. 
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«  steel  helmet:  on  the  left  two  sol- 
(fiers  in  a  crawlliog  position.  In  the  cen- 
ter— background — you  see  the  medical 
corpsmen  with  Red  Cross  insignlas  car- 
rying stretchers  to  attend  the  wounded. 
The  artist  used  mixed  techniques  since 
he  is  an  accomplished  stylist  of  the  im- 
pressionistic and  expressionistic  modes; 
and  the  ingredients  in  the  painting  were 
pastes,  watercolors.  crayons,  charcoals, 
and  other  special  material  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  f\irther  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
artist  by  Irena  Piotrowska  who  describes 
the  accomplishments  of  Fellks  Topolski : 

An  entirely  new  phase  In  Polish  battle 
painting  began  with  World  War  n.  Natu- 
rally enough,  this  art  could  be  practiced  dur- 
ing the  war  only  by  those  artists  who  hap- 
pened to  be  abroad  when  Poland  was  treach- 
eroxuly  invaled  In  September  1939  or  by  those 
who  left  their  country  to  Join  the  Polish 
armed  forces  which  fought  side  by  side  with 
Poland's  allies.  And  It  Is  only  natural  that 
the  work  of  these  artists  did  not  consist  of 
large  and  elaborate  oil  paintings  showing  the 
tumult  of  battles  of  old,  where  men  and 
Ixoraes  mingle,  costly  arms  and  armor  glitter. 

Most  of  their  wcvk  consisted,  rather,  ot 
drawings  and  sketches  of  scenes  hastily  re- 
corded, that  brought  before  our  eyee  the 
motorized  warfare,  where  the  horse,  which 
had  formed  an  Indispensable  part  of  all 
Polish  battle  painting  of  the  past,  seldom 
appeared.  To  these  scenes  should  be  added 
those  showing  the  tragic  effects  of  total  war 
on  clvUlan  life  In  town  and  country. 

The  large  group  of  Polish  battle  painters 
of  the  Second  World  War  was  headed  by  the 
world  famous  Fellks  Topolski,  whose  works 
have  been  found  worthy  to  be  Included  In 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museiui,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the  Na- 
tional Oallery  In  London.  Bom  In  1907  in 
Poland,  pupil  of  Tadexisz  Pruszkowskl  at  the 
Warsaw  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  resident  In 
London  since  1935.  this  great  draftsman  has, 
•Ince  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  devoted  his 
talent  entirely  to  the  representation  of  war 
•eenes.  His  drawings,  collected  In  Britain  In 
Peace  and  War,  published  In  London  of  1941 
(liethuen  h  Co.).  and  provided  with  an  In- 
troduction by  James  Laver,  will  remain  as  a 
permanent  document  of  the  heroism  of  Lon- 
don of  1940.  Aside  from  the  ruins  of  the 
bombed  dty.  aside  from  the  homeless  women 
and  children,  and  airmen,  who  played  such 
an  Important  part  In  the  defense  of  London. 
Hiey  are  likewise  encountered,  together  with 
many  Polish  civilians,  on  the  pages  of  Russia 
In  War.  published  In  London.  1942  (Methuen 
A  Co.).  after  Topolski  had  made  a  trip  to 
war-ttmi  Russia.  Many  of  Topolski's  most 
beautiful  drawings  are  devoted  to  the  Polish 
army  in  Scotland.  He  also  visited  the  Polish 
armed  fcnrces  in  the  Middle  East  and  Italy, 
where  he  recorded  the  heroism  of  the  victors 
of  Monte  Caaslno  and  Ancona.  their  hopes 
and  never -falling  coiirage,  their  sorrow,  lone- 
liness, longings,  and  sufferings. 

While  everything  that  Topolski  draws  is 
based  on  personal  obeervatlon.  his  sketches 
represent  something  much  more  valuable 
than  mere  documents  of  World  War  IL 
Their  artistic  merit  outdistances  by  far  their 
documentary  excellence.  His  drawings  made 
by  means  of  pen,  crayon  or  brvish,  operating 
with  chlaroec\u'o  effects  in  black  and  white, 
only  at  times  enlivened  by  splashes  of  color, 
reach  the  sununlt  of  artistic  perfection  in 
draftsmanship.  In  his  Introduction  to  Brit- 
ain in  Peace  and  War.  James  Laver  compares 
Topolski  to  the  great  masters  in  that  artistic 
domain,  to  Dore,  Daumler.  Ouys,  and  Pir- 
anesl.  Some  English  art  critics  commenting 
upon  Topolski's  illustrations  and  ezhlbl- 
tions.  have  not  hesitated  to  place  him  along- 
side Ooya  and  even  Hogarth — so  masterful 
is  Topolski's  line,  so  djrnamic  the  movement 
Of  the  human  and  animal  flgtires  he  draws. 


so  ecprcaatve  the  silhooettee  he  sketches. 
But  the  Polish  art  historian  will  recognise 
lakl's  oeuvre  itUl  other  affinities.  He 
I  enae  Immediately  that  this  artist's  cre- 
work  is  deeply  submerged  ii^  the  long 
^lon  c^  Polish  horse  and  battle  painting, 
and  rill  forcibly  be  reminded  of  Aleksander 
Orlo^rskl  and  Piotr  Michalowski. 

TC  jolski  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  that 

trad{lon,  and  while  he  does  not  specialize 

painting,  whenever  he  draws  a  horse, 

reveals   himself   a   true   master   in    this 

master  worthy  of  all  his  great  pred- 
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l/!^.  Speaker,  the  presentation  of  this 

paiqting  so  graciously  received  by  Presi- 

Eisenhower  will  be  a  constant  re- 

to  the  viewers  that  the  Polish 
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YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  House  re- 
No.  314.  83d  Congress  1st  session. 
23.  1953.  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill.  1954  contains 
following  statement: 

several  years  the  committee  has  had 
comprehensive  testimony  with  respect 
to  t|i«  readiness  of  the  Mission  Indians  of 
for  complete  independence  of  the 
of  Indian  Affairs  program.  It  is  the 
's  understanding  that  the  State 
Ctilifornla  has  assumed  full  responsibility 
&11  California  Indians  either  on  or  off 
reservations  Insofar  as  welfare  assistance 
medical  services  are  concerned, 
recent  superior  court  decision  with 
to  eligibility  of  Indians  for  partlcl- 
patito  in  this  program,  and  the  responsi- 
blllt  T  of  the  State  to  them,  recites  the  fact 
the  Indians  of  California  are  citizens 
State  and  of  the  United  States  and 
entitled  to  enjoy  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
other  citizens.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
committee  questions  the  need  for  con- 
the  State  educational  contract  which 
exists  to  cover  costs  to  the  State  of 
for  the  education  of  mission  In- 
chlldren.  Therefore,  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1934  arc  to 
V  sed  for  payments  \inder  this  contract. 

T  lis  cut  means  that  the  contract  of 
195:  for  $315,989  to  educate  2.726  In- 
dlai  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cal  fomia  cannot  be  renewed  due  to  a 
mis  inderstanding  by  the  House  Appro- 
pria  tions  Committee  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion in  California.  Contracts  under  the 
Joh  ison-O'Malley  Act  authorization  are 
enU  red  into  by  the  State  and  the  Secre- 
tarj  of  the  Interior  on  the  basis  of  the 
nonaxable  land  of  Indians  within  the 
Sta  e.  In  other  words  since  the  State 
can:  lot  tax  the  land  for  school  or  other 
pur;  >oses  the  Federal  Government  reim- 
bun  es  it  to  the  extent  of  such  nontaxed 
lane  in  the  State.  This  arrangement 
pre^  ails  in  all  of  the  States  with  sizable 
Ind  an  populations  and  is  understood  to 
be    lecessary  until  the  Indian  land  is 
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removed  from  nontaxable  status.  Hence 
it  is  grossly  unfair  to  California  and  to 
the  Indians  of  that  State  to  impase  an 
arbitrary  restriction  in  this  particular 
instance. 

The  testimony  of  the  hearings  on  H. 
R.  4828.  the  Interior  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1954  shows  that  one,  Purl 
Willis,  who  purports  to  represent  the 
Mission  Indians  of  California,  but  who 
is  neither  an  Indian  nor  an  attorney, 
presented  certain  opinions  about  the 
Indians  of  California  and  their  status 
which  he  could  not  substantiate  nor 
make  pertinent  to  this  situation.  This 
led  to  a  misunderstanding  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  situation  and  led  to  its 
exclusion  of  all  California  Indians  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Johnson-Olvlalley 
Act. 

This  report  represents  an  extremely 
dangerous  trend  in  thinking  because  if 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  under  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  are  cut  off  in  one 
State  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
same  thing  will  occur  in  other  States. 
Let  it  be  recalled  that  the  Indians  of 
California  are  still  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  until  this 
situation  is  completely  altered  it  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  justice  or  equity  for  tlie 
Indians  of  tills  State  to  be  singled  out  for 
discriminatory  treatment  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Purl  Willis  had  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  eliminate  the  entire  Indian 
Bureau  budget  for  California,  a  total  of 
$3,364,616.  His  argument  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  in  the  case.  His 
statement  made  it  appear  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  had  been  com- 
pletely divested  of  its  responsibiUties  in 
California,  whereas  it  has  not.  A  bill 
was  presented  in  the  82d  Congress  to 
facilitate  the  termination  of  Indian  Bu- 
reau responsibilities  in  California,  but  it 
did  not  pass.  Hence  when  Mr.  Willis 
argues  that  the  State  has  now  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  California  In- 
dians he  is  presenting  a  totally  false 
picture  of  the  situation.  The  Indians 
and  Indian  lands  of  California  are  still, 
in  the  main,  responsibilities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  testi- 
mony of  such  obviously  biased  witnesses 
as  Mr.  Willis  was  able  to  sway  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
particularly  when  this  same  man  pre- 
viously proved  his  particular  bias  in 
other  hearings  before  legislative  com- 
mittees. In  other  words,  the  source  of 
this  testimony  regarding  the  status  of 
the  California  Indians  and  Indian  lands 
is  subject  to  question,  and  it  might  be 
added  considerable  question.  Previous 
hearings  have  hiUierto  failed. to  elicit 
from  Mr.  Willis  the  source  of  his  ap- 
parently boundless  income  and  the  rea- 
sons for  his  particular  lobbying  activ- 
ities in  Washington.  He  does  not 
represent  any  official  opinion  in  the 
State  government  of  California,  and 
hence  spealcs  as  a  private  individual 
regarding  the  status  of  the  CaUfomia 
Indians.  He  moves  about  from  hearing 
to  hearing,  constantly  inveighing  against 
the  Indian  Bureau  in  the  name  of  the 
Mission  Indians  of  California;  yet  he 
has  no  proof  of  representing  anyone 
except  himself  and  his  mysterious  finan- 
cial backers. 


It  is  surprising  also  that  the  reason- 
ing which  is  applied  to  one  minor  group 
of  California  Indians  should  be  applied 
to  all  of  the  Indians  In  the  State.  In 
other  words  the  conditions  and  status 
of  the  Mission  Indians  represents  only 
1  of  the  3  original  agencies  of  Cali- 
fornia and  not  one  of  the  larger  reser- 
vations such  as  Round  Valley.  Hoopa 
Valley,  or  Tule  River.  In  other  words 
^is  reasoning  is  similar  to  saying  that 
the  Indians  of  Minnesota  have  assumed 
all  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
therefore  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and 
California  can  also  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing assumed  all  of  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  This  latter  sort  of  rea- 
soning would  be  recognized  as  fallacious 
from  the  stait.  So  also  ought  the  idea 
that  supposed  conditions  among  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  represent  the  conditions  of 
all  California  Indians. 

Therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the  cut 
In  appropriations  for  educational  con- 
tracts for  California  Indians  be  restored. 
The  cut  is  unfair  since  it  is  based  on 
biased  testimony  and  on  fallacious  rea- 
soning and  it  Is  in  reality  a  potential 
menace  to  the  Johnson  O'Malley  con- 
tracts of  all  the  other  States. 


Tke  Snrprisinf  Mr.  Kaplaa 
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Wednesday.  May  27,  195S 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  London  (England)  Sunday 
Times  of  March  29.  1953: 
BcHim  TH«  Witch  Humts:  Th«  Bvmaofa 

Ma.    Kaplam  —  Uhitcd    Statks    OmciAi.'s 

RmcxNCx  Gavc  Causx  rot  Alauc 
(By  Rebecca  West) 

(In  this  second  arUcIe  In  a  special  Sunday 
Timea  series.  Rebecca  West  reveals  a  strange 
situation  discovered  by  the  committees  In- 
vestigating methods  of  infiltration  in  the 
United  SUtes  Oovernment.) 

Let  us  follow  thla  week  a  typical  Inveetl- 
gatlon  initiated  by  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  and  see  how  Justly  It  may  be 
termed  a  witch  hunt. 

This  investigation  concerns  an  economist 
named  Irving  Kaplan. .  He  has  been  charged 
with  no  crime  befwe  any  court,  and  we  must 
rejoice  In  his  innocence.  But  it  Is  permls- 
aible  to  scrutinize  the  testimony  given  by 
him  and  about  him  to  see  whether  it 
points  to  the  existence  of  a  situation  which 
might  legitimately  stlmxilate  a  government's 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Kaplan  was  briefly  mentioned  by 
Elizabeth  Bentley.  but  Mr.  Whlttaker  Cham- 
bers had  a  longer  story  to  tell  about  him. 
At  the  end  of  1937  or  the  beginning  of  1938 
Mr.  Chambers  had  secretly  resolved  to  cease 
his  work  as  a  Soviet  agent  and  to  disappear 
In  wder  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  party. 
He  decided  to  abandon  the  assumed  names 
imder  which  he  had  been  living  and  to  re- 
establish his  identity  as  Whlttaker  Cham- 
bers, and  he  decided  to  achieve  this  end  by 
getting  the  Communtet  Party  to  find  him  a 
post  In  the  civil  service  under  hla  own  name, 

^  XCIX— App.-rrrrl8T.  ^ 


thus  enabling  him  to  put  by  tome  money 
for  his  flight  Into  Independence. 

A  "oovnt  job"  MnmxD 

He  told  the  Russian  colonel  who  was  his 
superior  that  his  presence  in  Washington 
with  no  ostensible  occupation  was  aroiising 
suspicion  and  that  he  needed  a  "cover  job." 
Dr.  George  Abraham  Silverman,  an  extremely 
gifted  economist  whom  both  Miss  Bentley 
and  Mr.  Chambers  allege  to  have  been  a  Com- 
munist, then  sent  Mr.  Chambers  to  Philadel- 
phia to  see  Mr.  Kaplan,  then  working  in  a 
Government  agency  called  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration.  '     ^ 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  himself  say  that  MT. 
Kaplan  was  a  Communist.  He  simply  said 
that  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kaplan,  whom  he 
had  known  as  a  fellow  student  at  Columbia 
University,  to  ask  for  a  post  In  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Within  a  very  short  time.  Mr.  Chambers 
said  that  it  might  have  been  only  24  hours. 
he  was  given  a  position  in  a  Government 
agency  called  the  National  Research  Project. 

Here  he  was  allotted  a  task  which  fell  into 
the  category  of  what  Americans  call  boon- 
doggling, a  word  meaning  work  which  serves 
no  useful  purpose  and  is  performed  by  a  per- 
son solely  in  order  that  he  may  draw  a  pay- 
check. \isually  on  public  funds.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers was  called  to  make  an  index  for  some 
study  of  railway  labor  problems,  but  was 
warned  not  to  hurry  over  it  and  face  hla  im- 
mediate superlOT  with  the  problem  of  finding 
him  something  else  to  do.  Mr.  Chambers' 
hours  were  so  little  exacting  that  he  fulflUed 
as  \isual  his  duties  as  a  paid  functionary  of 
the  Communist  underground.  He  continued 
to  hold  this  Government  post  for  2  or  3 
months  and  was  paid  at  the  rate  ot  some- 
thing over  $6,000  a  year. 

BXBTH  OF  THE  UKITB)  BTAnS  CIVD.  8B«V1C« 

Now  It  may  be  suspected  by  some  English 
readers  that  Mr.  Chambers'  story  would  be 
heard  with  indifference  in  a  coimtry  where 
the  spoils  system  still  fiourlshes.  But  there 
they  are  wrong.  On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers was  talking  on  a  subject  likely  to  excite 
many  Americans  to  the  point  of  frenzy.  The 
spoils  system  Is.  indeed,  as  natiu-al  a  growth 
on  American  soil  as  the  tobacco  plant.  In 
that  vast  continent  himian  beings  have  al- 
ways felt  a  disposiUon  to  draw  together  and 
to  form  groups,  and  as  its  pubUc  services  had 
perpetually  to  be  extended  it  was  easy  for  po- 
litical bosses  to  approach  such  groups  and 
offer  Jobs  in  exchange  for  votea. 

But  the  administrative  squalor  of  Wash- 
ington In  the  decades  following  the  CivU  War 
made  a  number  of  Americans  reallac  that  If 
they  were  to  remain  a  nation  they  had  to 
free  the  Federal  Government  from  the  grip 
of  the  spoils  system  and  an  orderly  CivU 
Service  by  which  most  poets  w«e  filled  by 
oiten  competitive  examination  or  by  selec- 
tion by  appointed  authorlUes  was  Uiau- 
gurated  In  1883  by  the  Pendleton  Act.  which 
was  passed  with  a  great  deai  more  emoUon 
than  we  British  had  felt  when  we  estabUshed 
the  CivU  Service  CommlsBlon  for  the  same 
purpose  In  1855.  . 

Fifty  years  later  75  percent  of  the  poets  m 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  were  filled  by  open 
competlUon.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
created  overnight  a  number  of  social  serv- 
ices, such  as  England  had  taken  centuries  to 
devel<H>.  •«  well  as  a  number  ot  new  agencies 
of  economic  UitervenUon.  such  as  price-con- 
trolling bodies,  ^  ^ 
Between  1933  and  19W  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  rose  from  600,000  to  1.000.- 
000  and  the  method  of  .-ecruitment  neces- 
sarily grew  lax.  This  is  why  some  Amerl^s 
surprise  the  British  by  talking  of  the  New 
Deal  as  If  it  were  not  a  noble  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  horrors  following  the  great 
slump  of  1929.  but  a  deUberate  debatwhrnent 
of  Washington.  Every  effort  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  keep  to  the  principles  "*  thePendle- 
ton  Act.  and  in  1934.  1W8.  "«  l«»*J'ti^ 
legislation  was  Introduced,  always  with  the 


aim  cC  keeping  aa  many  posts  as  possible 
within  the  eompetlttve  spliera. 

BxrnsAis  TO  Airswm 

Mr.  Chambers'  story  therefore  flicked  his 
hearers  on  the  raw.  It  might  have  been 
hoped  that  Mr.  Kaplan  woxUd  crisply  dispel 
their  concern  and  alum.  But  he  was  sin- 
gularly unhelpful.  Appearing  befcve  the  Un- 
American  Committees  on  one  occasion,  and 
before  the  McCarran  Committee  on  the  In- 
ternal Security  Laws  on  another,  he  was 
asked  whether  Mr.  Whlttaker  Chambers  had 
ever  come  to  see  him.  and  each  time  he 
repUed.  "I  reftise  to  answer  on  the  groimds  , 
that  It  may  tend  to  Incriminate  me." 

The  Un-American  Activities  Ccxnmlttee 
eOso  asked  him:  "At  the  time  you  were  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government, 
at  the  time  that  Whlttaker  Chambers  was 
also  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, did  you.  in  your  official  capacity  aa 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, have  any  conference  with  or  trans- 
action with  Whlttaker  Chambers  covering 
any  matter  of  information  and  knowledge 
which  you  gained  as  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government?" 

To  thlE  Mr.  Kaplan  replied,  T  refuse  to 
answer,  on  the  ground  it  may  tend  to  In- 
criminate me." 

From  these  answers  we  can  draw  no  oon- 
clusions  whatsoever  which  reflect  on  Mr. 
Kaplan's  character.  But  our  Interest  Is  la 
the  committees.  They  were  appointed  to 
Inquire  Into  threats  to  security.  They  were 
boimd  to  look  Into  Mr.  Chambers'  stcffy. 
They  cannot  be  blamed  If  they  went  on  look- 
ing, particularly  after  they  had  questioned 
Mr.  Kaplan  about  his  own  progress  through 
the  dvU  service.  In  1935.  at  the  age  of  34, 
he  was  an  economist  for  the  Pacific  Gas  ft 
Electric  Co.  In  San  Francisco.  He  turned  his 
back  on  the  West  and  went  to  Washington. 
Without  taking  a  civU-servloe  examination 
he  got  a  post  in  a  New  Deal  agency,  and  4 
months  later  became  Associate  Director  o« 
the  National  Research  Project,  a  body  later 
to  take  Mr.  Chambers  to  Its  hospitable 
bosom.  During  the  next  13  years  he  was  to 
be  translated  higher  and  ever  higher,  ending 
up  in  the  Treasury,  which  he  left  In  1948  to 
bec<Hne  Economic  Affairs  Officer  to  the 
United  Nations. 

APPOINTMENT  m  GIBICAKT 

No  doubt  his  merits  were  such  that  It  was 
only  nattnal  for  these  Government  depart- 
menU  to  vie  amongst  themselves  for  his 
services.  But  it  was  unf  M^ixnatd  that  when 
asked  how  he  obtained  these  appointments 
he  showed  such  nescience  as  Elijah  might 
have  professed  had  he  been  asked  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  raven*  that  had  fed  him 
In  the  wilderness. 

He  had.  for  example,  been  given  a  most 
Interesting  appointment  In  the  Decartellza- 
tlon  Division  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
which  worked  In  the  American  Zone  of  Ger- 
many, taking  German  Industry  apart  and 
reassembling  it.  He  could  not  remember 
who  had  telephoned  him  or  seen  him  about 
thU  appointment.  Pressed  to  recall  who  had 
arranged  an  interview,  some  years  before, 
with  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  which 
had  resulted  In  his  working  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  2  years,  he  refused  to 
answer  on  the  ground  of  self-incrimination. 

His  reUcence  was  such  that  finally  he  was 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  contend  that 
to  advise  this  committee  the  names  of  the 
persona  in  official  positions  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  in  which  you  were 
employed  and  with  whom  you  conferred, 
might  tend  to  incriminate  you  if  you  answer 
truthfully  in  regard  to  It?" 

TO  which  Mr.  Ki4;>lan  answered  tersely. 

Let  m  ask  ourselTes,  If  we  dare  what  the 
Lvnskey  Tribunal  would  have  said  had  there 
appeued  btlon  it  a  civil  servant  who  had 


= 
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beld  re«pox»rtble  portt  In.  ••T.  «»•  Bovd  <* 
Trade  the  Mlntetry  at  ■oonomlc  Warfare, 
the  Mlnlatry  of  Supply,  and  the  Trea«ury  and 
who  had  sat  for  «o  cItU  service  examlnaUon. 
but  who  ref uaed  to  say.  on  the  ground  o<  ex- 
ercising his  right  to  avoid  self -Incrimination, 
who  had  appointed  him  to  these  poeU.  or 
even  to  name  the  civil  servants  with  w^m 
he  had  worked  In  theae  MlnlsWee.  But 
we  need  not  even  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
British  public  would  have  accused  the  Lyn- 
akev  Tribunal  of  "wit  3h-huntlng"  If  It  ques- 
tioned such  a  wltne«».    We  know  It  would 

If  It  be  asked  why  the  American  commit- 
tees had  to  ask  Mr.  Kaplan  and  other  wlt- 
ncases  such  questions,  why  they  could  not 
bave  looked  up  these  persons'  employment 
records  in  the  ofllclal  fllee.  the  answw  U  that 
these  records  have  often  dUijq>eared.  Some- 
times the  disappearance  was  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  conception  of  an  ordered  universe- 
many  of  theee  people  had  worked  In  New  I>al 
or  wartime  agencies  which  are  defunct.  But 
often  there  Is  no  such  reassuring  explana- 

*Tbe  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
bad  before  It  a  civil  servant  who  had  risen 
to  a  high  position  In  the  civil  service,  draw- 
ing $10,000  a  year,  and  who  had  been  re- 
tained in  the  service  after  having  been  ac- 
cused by  security  organizations  of  being  a 
Soviet  agent  by  the  Intervention  of  Harry 
Dexter  White,  whom  I  discussed  last  week. 
The  committee  caUed  on  the  National  Ar- 
chives to  produce  his  fUe.  It  had  disappeared. 
The  files  of  other  individuals  working  In  the 
■ame  agency  were  there,  but  not  his. 

How  this  could  happen  Is  Indicated  by  the 
•vidence  given  before  a  Senate  committee  by 
the  lady  in  charge  of  8,000  Foreign  Service 
personnel  flies  in  the  SUte  Department.  Be- 
tween 300  and  400  persons  had  had  access  to 
the  flle  rocwn,  some  having  a  key  to  the  room 
and  working  there  alone  during  the  night. 
Some  hundreds  of  persons  had  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  flies  for  examination,  and  at 
times  they  kejrt  them  for  more  than  a  year. 
There  was  no  numbering  or  indexing  system 
by  which  it  could  be  detected  if  papers  in 
the  flies  had  been  withdrawn.  She  had  her- 
self taken  note  that  derogatory  material  had 
been  removed  from  the  flies. 

Even  when  the  committees  found  the  em- 
ployment records  they  were  often  mystified. 
Mr.  KaiHan's  application  for  a  position  in 
the  OlBce  of  Production  Management,  made 
during  the  war,  was  most  puzzling.  He  gave 
five  references,  and  one  of  them  was  Dr. 
Abraham  George  Silverman.  Blr.  Kaplan  \ras 
asked  what  opportunities  Dr.  Silverman  had 
had  to  judge  his  character  and  experience 
and  ability,  how  long  he  had  known  him, 
whether  Dr.  Sllvern>an  had  ever  worked  with 
bim  in  Government  service  or  private  enter- 
ix-ise  or  had  been  to  school  with  him,  and 
whether  Dr.  Silverman  had  helped  him  to 
gain  a  Government  position  at  any  earlier 
time.  To  all  these  questions  Mr.  Kaplan  re- 
fused an  answer  on  the  ground  of  self-in- 
crimination. 

There  proved  to  be  a  lot  behind  Mr.  Cham- 
bers' apparently  simple  story  of  boondoggling. 
The  committee  also  unearthed  Dr.  Silver- 
man's application  for  the  extremely  impor- 
tant post  of  chief  economic  adviser  to  the 
Analysis  and  Plans  Section  at  the  Air  Force, 
which  he  occupied  from  1942  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  had  given  as  his  references 
Harry  White  and  four  other  civil  servant*, 
of  whom  one  had  been  given  also  by  Mr. 
Kaplan  in  his  cited  appllcaUon.  Dr.  Silver- 
man told  the  committee  that  he  had  known 
Harry  White  for  a  very  long  time,  but  when 
asked  the  nature  of  his  aaaoclatltxi  with  the 
others  he  refused  to  answer  oa  the  ground 
of  self-incrimination. 

•  It  Is  also  true  that  the  counsel  of  the 
committee  asked  Mr.  Kaplan  this  question: 
■  "Let  me  call  your  attention  to  testimony 
that  has  been  produced  before  this  com- 
mittee that  in  many  Inatanc—  people,  either 
members  of  the  Oommunlst  Party  or  acting 
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under 
and 

struclled 


cotmseled 


«   directions  of  the  Communist  Party 
employed  by  the  Oovemment  were  In- 
led  to  seek  transfer  to  other  Govem- 
agencies.    Now  were  you  ever  directed 
leled  by  any  member  of  the  Com- 
Party   to   seek   transfer   from   one 
...lent  branch  to  another?" 
Kaplan    refused    to    answer   on   the 
^  of  self-incrimination.    Both  he  and 
Eilverman.    when    aaked    If    they    were 
of  the  Communist  Party,  refused 
on  that  same  ground. 

THK   KIW   SPOttS   BTsrat ' 

.  such  an  InvestlgaUon  as  this  Is  ob- 

no  more  a  case  of  the  persecution  of 

opinion  than  It  Is  a  lesson  In  flower 

.ag.     Mr.   Kaplan   and  Dr.   SllvMrman 

denied   us   the   privUege   of    knowing 

was  In  their  minds,  which  we  can  only 

to  be  furnished  with  thoughts  and 

J  dazzling  in  their  purity.    But  we 

clearly  what  was  In  the  minds  of  the 

What  they  feared  was  a  reln- 

of   the   spoil,   system   Into  the 

,.   civil  service   In   .i  new  form.    Be- 

,he  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Act  the 

V,  in  the  majority,  whether  RepubUcan 

Dimocratlc,  distributed  public  offices  as 

ids  to  Its  supporter*.     But  since  that 

he  Communist  Party  has  arisen,  and 

child  of  Bolshevism  has  Inherited  the 

secret  on  which  Is  founded  the  family 

That  secret  Is  the  conspiratorial 

„   by  which   a  minority   can   gain 

,.   of   a  community   against   the   will 

majority.    This  U  the  technique  which 

I,  Marx,  Bakunin,  and  Lenin  slowly 

to  its  present  sUte  of  antisocUl 

,  and  It  enables  the  minority  to 

.^„^  of  the  majority  not  by  merit,  since 

is  plenty  of  that  to  be  found  among  the 

ty,  but  by  Jobbery  carried  to  an  ex- 

not  previously  attained,  by  out-Tam- 

Tammany  Hall. 
,«   has,   therefore,   sprung  up   a   new 
spollk  system,  organised  by  the  Communist 
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which  «hould  nev«  be  raised,  wblcb  «hatt« 
the  necessary  conventions. 

"While  you  were  in  Oermany."  counert 
asked  Mr.  Kaplan,  "did  you  take  part  in  any 
way  in  performance  of  your  duUes  In  con- 
nection with  the  decartellzatlon  of  German 
industry,  in  the  transfer  of  industry.  Indua- 
trUl  property,  to  Soviet-occupied  territory 
or  Soviet  forces?"  He  also  askMl  Mr.  Kaplan 
wheth«.  after  hU  recall  from  Germany, 
which  had  been  arranged  with  Harry  Whlta.. 
he  had  conferred  with  him.  The  asking  of 
these  questions  brought  nothing  to  light, 
for  Mr  Kaplan  reUed  on  his  right  to  avoid 
aelf-lncrlminaUon.  But  It  U  a  lunatic  situ- 
ation that  a  civil  servant  should  be  ques- 
tioned regarding  hU  performance  of  duties 
assigned  to  him  by  some  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  or  regarding  hi*  conferences 
with  his  superiors. 

Yet  let  us  lay  the  blame  for  that  tittiatUm 
on  the  right  shoulders.  It  was  created  by  ths 
Communist  Party  and  the  civil  aervanU  who 
became  CommunUts:  Since  IMO  the  United 
States  has  forbidden  Its  Federal  employees 
to  be  either  Nazis  or  CommunUts,  and  sucli 
can  only  hold  their  posU  by  committing  per- 
jury. It  is  this  party  and  these  men  who 
have  made  It  necessary  for  the  State  to  ask 
such  questions.  We  aid  that  party  and  these 
men  If  we  pretend  that  the  aim  of  these 
questions  Is  to  persecute  liberal  opinion  and 
not  to  Inqiilre  Into  jobbery  and  espionage. 


tte 


the  represenUtlve  of  California  put  It 
e  end  of  one  hearing: 
think  it  should  go  into  the  record  that 
the  exhlbiu,  the  documenU,  and  the 

^  given  here  today,  demonstrate  to 

It  least,  the  fact  that  there  existed  In 
1  Jnlted  States  Government  and  its  agen- 
md  departments  a  well-integrated,  co- 
conspiracy,  the  members  of  which 
each    othw's   welfare,   furnished 

for   each   other    and   on 

other's  behalf.    Through  the  entire  tes- 

today  there  has  been  a  constant  rep- 

of  names  of  those  who  have  either 

identified  as  Communist  Party  mem- 

those  who  have  transferred  official  doc- 

_  from  this  Government's  secret  files 

Soviet  Government,  or  those  who  have. 

being  members  of  the  Communist 

played  the  Communist  Party  game." 

,  let  us  reflect  that  the  Commvmist 

will  hardly  get  a  man  a  job  without 

the  precaution  of  getting  some  sort 

blackmailing  hold  on   him;    and   Soriet 

s  are  trained  to  deal  in  their  own  ways 

the  dawn  of  ingratitude.     Both  Miss 

y  and  Mr.  Chambers  mention  the  tech- 

they  and  other  agents  used  on  sources 

dried  up.    The  difficulties  Miss  Bent- 

_J  Mr.  Chambers  experienced  in  getting 

themselves   are  significant;   and  there 

since  appeared  before  the  committee 

deserters  from  the  party  whose  evl- 

showed  them  to  be  In  a  state  of  abject 
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fact,  once  a  Comnmnist  has  come  Into 
ilvll  service  under  this  new  spoils  system 

be  very  hard  for  him  to  evade  his  obli- 
gation to  pay  for  his  Job;  and  the  only  coins 

.     he  can  make  that  payment  are  tob- 

and  espionage.     It  Is  for  that  single 

ti  Impossible  for  the  United  SUtes  Con- 

and  Senate  to  abandon  their  Inquiries 

the  infiltration  of  the  civil  sorvloe.    Of 

I,  those  Inquiries  bars  to  raise  Issues 


wUch 


Tkc  Terrified  Teacher 
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HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 


IN  THE  HOUSK  or  RXPB«S«NTAi i v ■* 
Wednesday,  May  27,  195S 

Mr.  VELDE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  th* 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
otD.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  London  (England)  Sunday  Times: 
BcBiNo  THM  WrrcH-HnwTS— THB  Tmxinm 
Tkachib 
(By  Rebecca  West) 

(In  this  third  article  In  a  specUl  Sunday 
Times  series  Rebecca  West  discusses  acadsmo 
Ic  freedom  In  America.) 

"This  animal  Is  very  wicked."  wrote  the 
French  aoologlst,  "It  defends  Itself  when  It 
is  attacked."  The  United  States  Is  In  this 
sense  very  wicked  Indeed.  It  keeps  on  de- 
fending Itself.  On  discovering  that  It  has 
40  Burgesses  and  Macleans  adorning  Its  civil 
■ervloe,  it  actually  dares  to  let  an  Investi- 
gating committee  (appointed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  inquiring  Into  such  untoward 
evenU)  ask  how  they  obtained  their  post* 
tlon*. 

But  anti-American  propaganda  has  firmly 
Convinced  the  rest  of  the  world  that  there 
Is  one  phase  of  "witch-hunting"  which  can- 
not be  excused  on  grounds  of  self-defense. 
Most  Bngllsh  educated  people  have  been 
hypnotized  into  a  firm  belief  that  the  In- 
vestigating committees  have  killed  academlO 
freedom  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  la 
now  impossible  for  a  professor  or  teacher  to 
obtain  or  hold  a  position  luless  his  pcriltlcal 
views  put  him  well  to  the  right  of  Bloody 
Mary  and  the  Bourbons.  Fear,  it  is  often 
said,  is  stalking  the  campus. 

But  the  investigating  committees  have,  of 
course,  no  power  to  affect  academic  appolnt- 
noents.  In  the  United  States  the  teaching 
staff  of  educational  institutions  Is  usually 
chosen  by  a  board  of  governors  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  theae  governors  chooss 
teachers  not  only  for  their  qualifications  but 
also  for  their  approximation*  to  the  Idsal 
teacher  as  conceived  by  themselves,  tbs  par- 


ents of  the  sttidents,  and  the  section  of  the 
community  they  serve.  This  can.  of  course, 
be  called  discrimination  by  prejudice,  as 
contrasted  to  the  acceptance  of  pure  learn- 
ing as  an  absolute  standard.  And  Commu- 
nists are  often  excluded  on  such  grounds. 

But  there  are  comparatively  few  nuns  to 
be  found  on  the  teaching  staffs  of  such  pro- 
gressive schools  as  have  been  Inspired  by 
Mr  A.  S.  NeiU,  and  as  few  members  ct  the 
Rationalist  Press  Association  Instructing  the 
pupils  of  Stonyhiirst  and  Downside.  And  it 
ts  hard  to  think  of  any  restriction  In  Amer- 
ica qulU  so  sweeping  as  our  own  aasaiat  on 
academic  freedom  perpetuated  In  our  schooU 
grant  regulations  (1951) .  which  provide  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  not  the  most  highly  quail- 
fled  schoolmaster  can  teach  In  a  State  school 
if  he  U  also  a  clerk  In  holy  orders  or  a  regu- 
lar minister  of  any  religious  denomination. 

Certainly,  however,  the  investigating  com- 
mittees occasionally  Inquire  Into  the  con- 
duct at  professors  and  teachers.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  follow  such  an  Inquiry  should 
stir  up  what  American  connections  he  has 
and  get  them  to  proctire  the  official  records 
of  the  Intemal-sectirity  subcommittee  con- 
cerning Itself  with  subversive  Influence  In 
the  educaUonal  process,  covering  the  hear- 
ings held  on  September  8.  9.  10,  28.  24.  and 
3S  and  October  13.  1»52.  (Be  It  noted  that 
BexuLtior  McCa«tht  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  this  inquiry.) 

At  these  hearings  a  number  of  professors, 
lecturers,  and  teachers  appeared  and  were 
asked  whether  they  were  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Either  they  refused  to 
answer  on  constitutional  grounds,  or  denied 
the  charge  but  protested  against  being  asked 
such  a  question,  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
a  gross  Interference  with  freedom  of  thought. 
This  would  have  been  much  more  impres- 
sive had  not  most  of  them  been  Involved  In 
a  Communist-dominated  splinter  union 
called  the  teachers'  unlcm,  which  Is  regarded 
with  loathing  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  nauseated 
report  by  the  celebrated  educator,  Prof.  John 

Dewey.  ^  ^ 

Nevertheless,  the  professors  and  teachers 
put  on  a  handsome  show,  quoting  MUton's 
Areopagltlca  and  Mill  on  Liberty  and  re- 
ferring with  proper  reverence  to  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.  One  teacher  said  that 
teachers  of  Mew  York  City  are  scared  stiff. 
They  are  watching  this  committee  today 
and  they  are  Watching  the  very  queftlons 
you  ask.  Teachers  are  simply  so  frightened 
that  they  are  not  doing  their  jobs  as  teach- 
ers. One  teacher,  who  denied  that  ht  was 
a  communist,  a  senslUve  being  named  Aack. 
told  the  committee.  "Sir.  just  being  called 
creates  a  stigma  which.  If  I  were  a  woman. 
I  would  bunt  Into  tears  to  release  the  ten- 
sion I  have  been  imder  the  last  few  days." 
Fear  indeed  seemed  to  be  stalking  the 
campus. 

And  so  it  was.  Presently  an  unhaK>y 
man  named  Harry  Albaxun.  a  professor  ot 
biology  In  Brooklyn  College,  appeared  In  the 
witness  stand.  He  told  the  conunlttee  that 
be  was  Rxisslan-born.  the  child  of  poor  Im- 
mlgrante.  and  that  he  had  got  his  scientific 
education  by  going  to  college  by  day  and 
working  by  night  to  pay  his  fees  and  help 
support  his  family.  He  was  overstrained  and 
harassed  and  shy  and  lonely,  and  when  he 
got  his  first  post  he  was  glad  to  fall  in  with 
the  wishes  of  some  friendly  people  who 
urged  him  to  Join  the  teachers'  uixlon. 

Later  he  was  urged  to  Join  the  Communist 
Party.  "In  the  stimmer  of  1W8  I  went  to 
the  country,  fiomeone  wanted  to  ahare  a 
bungalow  with  me  because  he  was  really 
Interested  In  me — he  was  my  friend.  When 
we  got  to  the  country  It  was  apparent  that 
this  was  part  of  thU  whole  scheme  to,  what 
1  conceive  of  now.  Is  sucking  me  In  or  In- 
veigling me  Into  thU  deaL" 

He  Joined  a  Ownmimlst  unit  composed  of 
members  <a  the  Brooklyn  CoUege  teaching 
staff,  to  the  number  of  M. 


Preeently  Mr.  Albaum  wanted  to  leave  the 
party.  Uke  the  vest  majority  of  human 
beings,  he  disliked  oonununlam  and  wanted 
to  have  no  part  In  It.  He  was  also  deeply 
shocked  by  the  Hitler-StaUn  Pact.  But  the 
party  wotild  not  let  him  realgn,  and  he  dared 
not  walk  out.  "W^,  I  was  afraid,"  he  t<dd 
the  committee.  "Honestly,  that  Is  the  odIj 
way  I  can  put  it.  X  was  afraid  of  possible 
recriminations  against  me.  The  reason  I 
have  made  this  decision" — ^to  tell  the  com- 
mittee the  truth— "Is  because  this  pall  has 
been  hanging  over  me  for  12  or  more  years, 
and  I  cannot  live  with  It  any  more.  •  •  • 
I  have  been  dreaming  about  It  for  a  long 
time.    I  have  had  nightmares  about  it." 

This  picture  of  academic  freedom,  as  It  had 
been  enjoyed  on  the  campus  ot  Brooklyn 
College  until  the  wicked  Investigating  com- 
mittee came  along,  was  not  complete.  Svid- 
denly  the  committee  pounced  on  a  man 
sitting  among  the  spectators  and  put  him 
in  the  witness-stand.  His  name  was  Kon- 
Btantlne  Radzle,  a  natxirallzed  American  cttl- 
xen,  a.  paperhanger.  Indignantly  he  pro- 
tested against  the  committee's  Interference 
with  his  right  to  attend  a  pubUc  hearing. 
But  the  committee  asked  whether  he  were 
not  In  fact  a  member  of  the  control  com- 
mission ot  the  American  Conunxmlst  Party, 
a  board  which  Inquired  Into  cases  at  devla- 
tlonlsm  and  disloyalty  among  Communist 
members  and  which  disciplined  them.  He 
refused  to  answer  this  question  on  the  ground 
of  self-incrimination. 

But  a  cutting  from  the  Daily  Worker  of 
March  11,  1929,  named  Mr.  Radzle  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  and  confirmatory  evi- 
dence came  from  a  certain  John  Lautner, 
who  had  been  a  member  at  the  Communist 
Party  from  1929  until  1950,  doing  a  great  deal 
of  work  among  the  New  York  teachers. 

Mr.  Lautner  was  ablaze  with  that  moral 
Indignation  felt  by  the  tough  who  finds  him- 
self on  the  receiving  end  when  he  had 
to  be  on  the  transmitting  end. 

For  he  had  served  on  American  military 
Intelligence  during  the  war  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  and  the  MVD  afterwards  found 
It  handy  to  Involve  him  In  the  Rajk  purge. 
By  then  he  had  ret\imed  to  America,  but  the 
local  comrades  did  what  they  could  with  a 
mock  trial  In  a  cellar  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
guns,  butcher  knives,  and  rubber  hoses.  He 
explicitly  avowed  that  his  "life  was  threat- 
ened." He  announced  that  he  and  Radzle 
had  served  together  on  the  Conununlst  con- 
trol commission,  but  when  he  was  asked  if 
he  had  disciplined  his  delinquent  fellow 
members  in  a  like  manner,  he  hastily  ex- 
plained that  he  had  never  been  so  rude  and 
rough;  but  evidently  Mr.  Albaum  had  not 
felt  quite  sure  of  that. 

It  Is  significant  that  of  all  the  writers 
about  the  "threats  to  the  mxxal  courage  of 
American  academic  pec^le."  not  one  ever 
mentions  this  flagrant  case  of  the  terroriaa- 
tlon  of  a  teacher. 


committee  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  on  May  17.  1953. 
in  Chicago.  Bl.: 

The  Communist  conspiracy  to  destroy  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States  compels  our 
Nation  to  mobilize  Its  strength  to  defeat  this 
subversive  weapon  of  a  hostile  foreign  power. 
To  this  end  Increased  Government  vigi- 
lance and  prosecution  and  aroused  public 
understanding  of  the  menace  of  communism 
and  Its  devious  tactics  of  Infiltration  are 
1  ^cessary  If  this  Nation  is  to  preserve  its 
traditions  and  its  liberties.  But  these  neces- 
sary measures  can  and  mvist  be  taken  with- 
out trespassing  upxjn  our  traditional  civil 
liberties,  and  without  needlessly  imposing 
upon  the  American  people  a  climate  of  blan- 
ket suspicion,  anxiety,  and  fear. 

In  the  main,  the  American  Government, 
many  voluntary  organizations  and  countless 
Indlriduals  have  mobilized  In  the  traditional 
democratic  way  against  the  Conununlst  men- 
ace and  have  achieved  noteworthy  success 
in  uprooting  subversion  in  our  land.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  there  has  also  developed 
a  tend«x;y  which  has  brushed  aside  the 
classic  American  safeguards  of  human  lib- 
erty— painstaking  Investigation,  fair  and  Im- 
partial hearing,  the'  right  to  confront  and 
cross-examine  one's  accusers,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  until  guilt  Is  proven. 
This  tendency  has  substituted  f<x  these  safe- 
guards the  destruction  of  reputation  by 
rumor,  defamation,  and  the  intimidation 
of  critics.  This  tendency  has  injured  those 
Institutions  which  have  made  America  strong 
and  great. 

Freedom  of  thoufl^t  enshrined  in  our  Bin 
of  RlghU  has  been  Imperiled  and  dissent  has 
become  confused  with  disloyalty.  Thus 
preservation  of  the  delicate  balance  between 
security  and  freedom  is  In  jeopardy.  A  scU 
has  been  prorided  In  which  the  professional 
bigot  flourUhes.  A  nation  so  divided  and 
confxised  weaken»lts  defenses  and  may  be- 
come easier  prey  to  communism. 

Those  voices  which  have  been  raised  in 
protest  against  this  evU  tendency  have  thus 
far  been  too  few  and.  unfMtunately.  have 
not  been  heeded.  The  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  adds  Its  voice  to  those 
who  seek  to  defend  America's  great  demo- 
cratic tradition.  We  plead  for  a  return  to 
the  precious  poUtlcal  and  religious  Ideals  of 
our  Nation.  We  urge  that  Congress  and  lU 
committees  engaged  in  their  Important  tasks 
reexamine  the  techniques  and  procedures 
currently  employed  to  insure  the  preserva- 
tion at  traditional  safeguards  of  Individual 
freedom  and  liberties. 

These  grave  responsibilities  can  be  dis- 
charged only  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
national  administration,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stotes,  by  a  press  rededlcated 
to  its  own  traditions  and  by  the  people 
themselves.  To  the  achievement  of  this 
goal,  we  pledge  our  energies  and  our  re- 
sources. 


B'aai  B'rilk  Fifkis  for  AMricaa  Frttimm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  TATES 

er  njUDroB 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 
Wednesday,  May  27.  1953 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its 
Inception  B'nai  B'rith  has  been  in  the 
forefront  fighting  for  protection  of  the 
freedoms  of  aU  Americans  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  CSonstitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  continue  this  fight 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  national  executtv« 


A  New  Attack  Fnm  Mart? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASUXMOTOW 

IN  TBE  HOUSK  <»  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RaootD,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  the  remarics  of  Mr.  Tracy  B. 
Augur,  of  the  IMstrict  <rf  Columbia  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers* 


II  n 
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llr.  Augur  «i^wii!M«»«  a  vital  matter— 
I  our  YuInerablUty  to  attack  by  nuclear 

'  weapons.    His  remaiks  follow: 

Haracmo  th«  Vrfutamiaavrrr  cm  tbm  Uwmm* 

Statb  to  attack  Wrm  Noclbab  Wbmkw* 

(By  Tracy  B.  Au«\jr,  District  of  Columbia 

McUon.  American  Society  ot  CItU  Bngi- 

neers) 

The  report!  at  the  United  SUtee  census 
are  not  generaUy  regarded  as  romantic  liter- 
ature, despite  the  columns  they  devote  to  sex. 
and  their  mortality  statistics  do  not  place 
them  among  the  whodunlU  on  the  news- 
stand. They  are.  aU  In  all.  pretty  factual 
iitwrf  prosaic  docxunents. 

Nevertheless,  the  facts  they  disclose  are 
often  startling  and  dramatic.  If  you  wUl 
bear  with  me,  I  should  like  to  ctill  a  few 
tor  you  tonight.  Most  of  them  refer  to  the 
year  1960  but,  for  our  purposes,  they  can  be 
regarded  as  current. 

There  are  In  the  continental  United  States. 
the  census  man  says,  a  total  of  4,384  urbw 
nit^cm  that  Is,  communities  of  over  3,500 
Inhabitants.  In  these  communities  and 
their  urban  fringes  live  96.467,686  Ameri- 
cans—64  percent  of  our  total  population.  Of 
these  96  Va  mUllon  urban  Americans  some 
11.304.000  are  employed  In  manufacturing — 
roughly  78  percent  of  all  Americans  so  em- 
ployed—the rest  living  In  rural  areas. 

If  these  good  city  folk  were  distributed 
evenly  among  the  country's  urban  communi- 
ties, there  woiild  be  33,500  people  and  3,640 
manvifacttirlng  employees  In  each:  that  Is. 
there  would  be  4,000  plus  communities  about 
the  slse  of  CharlottesvUle,  Va.,  or  midway 
In  slae  between  Frederick  and  Hagerstown. 
Ifd.  Kach  of  these  towns  would  contain 
fifteen- thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's total  population  and  elghteen-thou- 
■andths  of  1  percent  of  the  national  total 
employed  In  mantif  acturing.  No  one  of  them 
would  rate  very  high  as  a  population  center 
or  hive  of  industry.  • 

But,  of  course,  the  country's  population  Is 
not  distributed  in  that  way.  Let's  go  back 
to  the  census  and  see  how  It  Is  distributed. 
The  picture  Is  quite  different.  Nearly  a  fifth 
of  the  entire  population  ot  the  country  Is 
concentrated  In  the  6  biggest  metropoUUn 
areas— New  York.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Detroit — and  thoee  5  areas 
contain  37.6  percent  of  the  people  employed 
in  maniifacturlng. 

The  15  largest  metropolitan  areas  contain 
80  percent  of  the  total  population  and  over 
40  percent  of  those  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing. The  New  Tork  metropolitan  area  alone 
contains  8.5  percent  of  all  the  Nation's  peo- 
ple and  11  percent  of  thoee  In  manufacturing. 

Now  let's  leave  the  comfortable  stattstlcs 
of  the  census  for  a  while  and  do  a  little 
mental  speculation.  Suppose  you  headed  a 
powerful  dictatorship  and  wanted  to  Insure 
its  future  by  eliminating  all  effective  (^po- 
sition to  it  throughout  the  world.  Tou  have 
at  your  con^mand  the  usual  equipment  of 
troops  and  tanks  and  submarines  and  planes, 
but  you  also  have,  or  expect  to  have,  some 
very  special  persuaders  in  the  form  of  bombs 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  whole  cities. 

The  only  country  in  the  world  that  is 
strong  enough  to  give  you  any  real  trouble 
Is  the  United  States.  If  you  can  get  her  out 
of  the  way,  the  rest  will  be  easy.  She  Is  a 
little  hard  to  get  at  with  troops  and  tanks, 
because  of  some  intervening  oceans,  but  for 
planes  and  submarines  and  bombs  the  oceans 
don't  present  too  much  of  a  barrier.  So  the 
question  Is.  Is  the  United  States  vulnerable 
to  the  kind  of  attack  that  planes  and  sub- 
marines and  atom  bombs  are  good  for? 

Of  course,  you  have  copies  of  the  United 
States  census  handy,  i^us  the  ever-ready 
slipstlck,  so  you  start  flg\iring.  The  Amert- 
cans  are  great  at  producing  war  materials,  as 
shown  by  the  last  two  World  Wars,  so  if 
they  are  to  be  knocked  out  mlUtarlly.  the 
first  step  !•  to  knock  out  their  Industrial 
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ei4)Mlt].  By  and  large.  Industry  la  an  uxlsan 
pursuit  and  most  of  Its  labor  force  Uvea  in 
cities.  So  the  task  boUs  down  to  one  o< 
fcT»n«»fciii  {  out  the  cities. 

How  nuch  of  a  Job  U  thatf  Well,  ther* 
are  4.38 1  cities  In  the  United  States  and  to 
really  clpple  production  you  ought  to  de- 
stroy. 1<  t  us  say,  about  40  percent  of  them. 
That's  ibout  1,700  cities,  and.  allowing  for 
iiiming  srrors  and  engine  failures  and  Amer- 
ican air  defenses,  you  should  start  with  may- 
be thre4  or  four  times  that  number  of  planes 
and  hoc  ibs,  or  between  6,000  and  7,000.  Ob- 
viously, you  haven  t  got  anything  like  that 
numbei    and  dont  expect  to  have,  so 

Abou  that  time,  your  court  Jester  pops  up 
and  say  i,  •'Chief,  dont  let  those  Yankee  cen- 
sus figt  res  get  you  down.  You  dont  have 
to  dest  oy  1.700  cities  to  get  40  percent  of 
Americi  's  Industrial  capacity.  You  have 
only  to  destroy  16.  Of  course,  they  are  big 
cities  o  clusters  of  cities,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably ta:  [e  several  bombs  apiece,  but  even  if 
you  all<  w  4  or  5  to  a  city,  that's  only  76  at 
most.  Multiply  by  4.  and  yox:  only, need  a 
stockpll  •  of  300.    What  are  we  waiting  for?" 

That  makes  things  very  merry  for  the  dic- 
tator ai  id  his  Jester  and  all  the  klnf oik  from 
the  Unls.  There  are.  of  coxirse,  some  other 
factors  for  the  dictator  to  consider.  One 
thing  the  court  Jester  dldnt  mention  (for 
fear  of  laving  his  head  cut  off) ,  was  that  the 
United  States  had  a  good  supply  of  city 
busters  on  hand  Itself  and  that  the  great 
dlctatoi  might  find  himself  radioactive  and 
dead  \i.  three  different  ways  if  he  started 
anythii  g.  Still,  there's  always  the  chance  of 
catchlni  Americans  off  guard,  and  was  It  a 
great  A  nerlcan  general,  who  said  something 
about  g  Bttlng  there  flrstest  with  the  mostest? 

OettJag  back  to  the  basic  facts  of  the 
case,  Tp  [ardless  of  how  dictators  and  their  ad- 
visors 1  lay  choose  to  Interpret  them,  there 
is  only  me  interpretation  that  we  Americans 
can  safely  make.  That  is  that  this  country 
is  vtan(  rable  to  very  severe  damage  from  at- 
tacks irlth  high-powered  nuclear  weapons. 
It  Is  vilnerable  primarily  because  too  large 
a  share  of  the  things  that  make  up  Its  pro- 
ductive capacity — ^factories,  labor  forces, 
managerial  skills,  communications,  shipping 
f acllltW  s.  and  the  like — Is  concentrated  in  a 
few  gre  it  urban  centers  that  make  Ideal  tar- 
gets f oi   that  kind  of  weapon. 

A  re<«nt  study  by  an  eminent  group  of 
sclentlits  and  businessmen,  a  study  known 
as  projsct  Bast  River,  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion af  «r  a  very  thorough  review  of  all  the 
facts,  b  lit  It  came  to  another  conclusion  that 
Is  equa  ly  Important,  namely,  that  the  sltvia- 
tlon  Is  Tar  from  hopeless. 

The  United  States  hasnt  been  knocked 
out  yet  and  It  neednt  be  If  It  will  take  dUl- 
gent  stsps  to  Improve  Its  military  defenses 
and  de  Tease  its  v\ilnerablllty  to  attack. 

The  1  irst  part  of  that  proposition — Improv- 
ing ou  military  defenses — ^lles  outside  the 
scope  cf  this  discussion.  I  need  only  point 
out  thtt  project  East  River  considered  It 
an  abs<  lutely  essential  part,  tar  if  an  enemy 
could  get  large  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons 
throug:  1  to  their  chosen  targets  in  this  coun- 
try wit  lout  too  much  Interference,  well,  our 
days  SLi  an  Independent  Etepubllc  might  be 
numbei  ed. 

The  mission  of  our  military  defenses  Is 
to  keep  the  en^ny  from  getting  through  to 


targets, 


There    is    a    companion    field    to 


defense,  the  field  of  nonmllltary  defenses, 
whose  mission  Is  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
remimiratlve  targets  for  any  at  his  forces 
that  m  ^y  manage  to  get  throTigh.  Of  course, 
the  ob.  BCtlve  is  to  have  such  a  strong  team 
of  mllli  ary  and  nonmllltary  defenses  that  the 
enemy  wUl  decide  In  advance  that  no  attack 
could  I  ossibly  succeed  sufficiently  to  Jtistlfy 
It  and  I  o  would  keep  his  bombs  at  home. 

The  census  figures  that  I  quoted  earlier 
make  H  pretty  clear  that,  tf  an  enemy  could 
driver  several  high-yield  nwdear  bombs  to 
each  ol  our  first  15  metropolitan  areas,  the 
•Ituatltn  would  be  pretty  serious  for  us.  ^ 


Whethor  we  would  be  knoclcwl  out  as  a  bd- 
llgerent,  I  don't  pretend  to  know,  but  thsr* 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  would  be  very 
crltlcaUy  hurt. 

Perhi^M  before  going  further  Z  should  polat. 
out  that  the  repeated  references  to  the  18 
largest  metropc^tan  areas  does  not  imply 
either  that  they  comprise  the  Nation's  moat 
choice  target  system  or  that  other  urban 
areas  are  any  less  deserving  of  attention. 
I  might  have  used  the  top  33  areas — all  of 
those  with  populations  above  a  half  mil- 
lion— whose  combined  population  repre- 
sents 40  percent  of  the  NatlOQ's  total  and 
which  contain  half  of  its  total  manufaeturlnc 
employment.  The  top  18  form  a  convenient 
group  for  which  comparative  statistics  are 
available  and  they  represent  a  large  enough 
sector  of  the  country's  total  productive 
capacity  to  Ultistrate  the  basic  point  that 
too  much  la  now  concentrated  In  too  small 
a  number  of  frtaces. 

The  question  Is.  wluit  can  be  done  ta 
Improve  the  situation?  How  can  the  Mf 
cities  be  made  less  vulnerable  and  how  can 
the  Nation  that  depends  on  them  be  nuule 
less  vulnerable?  It  is  obvious  that  the  total 
urban  population  and  the  total  urban  indue- 
trial  capacity  cannot  be  redistributed  evenly 
among  our  4.384  urban  communities,  as  was 
done  in  the  theoretical  example  described 
earlier.  That  Is  neither  desirable  nor  necee- 
sary.  On  the  other  hand,  a  different  dis- 
tribution than  the  one  now  existing  is  both 
desirable  and  necessary.  How  can  it  be 
brought  auout? 

In  looking  for  the  answer.  Um  first  fact 
to  remember  Is  that  this  country  at  ours  is  • 
growing  country.  It  is  not  standing  stUl. 
either  In  terms  of  population  or  In  terms  at 
manufacturing  capacity.  If  all  new  growth 
were  In  the  direction  of  reduced  vulner- 
ability, the  Nation  would  become  progres- 
sively less  vulnerable  every  year,  even  with- 
out any  redistribution  of  people  and  facili- 
ties as  they  now  stand. 

At  the  present  time  It  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  3.360.000  people  a  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  38  percent  at  its  total 
growth  occurred  in  its  15  largest  metropolitan 
areas.  If  that  ratio  still  holOm.  about  880.- 
000  people  are  being  added  to  thoee  16  areas 
every  year.  On  that  basis,  the  16  top  met- 
ropolitan areas  will  Increase  their  high  into- 
portlon  of  the  Nation's  total  population  and 
of  its  manufacturing  employment  above  the 
80  percent  and  40  percent  marks  of  liNM). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  new  growth 
could  be  diverted  well  away  from  the  target 
areas  of  those  cities,  they  would  become 
steadily  less  dominant  in  the  national  pic- 
ture.  By  1960  they  would  hold  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population  and  86  per- 
cent of  its  manufacturing  employment. 

In  the  process  they  would  havs  lost  noth- 
ing in  absolute  terms,  but  would  contain  a 
lower  prc^x>rtlonate  share  of  the  Nation's 
total,  hence  would  be  proportionately  leas 
attractive  as  targeU.  At  the  same  time  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  new  strength — new 
industrial  capacity  and  new  population — 
would  have  been  placed  In  areas  relatively 
immxme  to  danger. 

Thus,  one  way  to  reduce  the  Nation's  tuI* 
nerabUlty  is  to  progreealvely  reduce  the  pro. 
portion  of  its  total  strength  that  is  con- 
centrated In  prime  target  areas.  There  Is 
another  way,  an  additional  way,  namely,  to 
reduce  the  target  worthiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual big  cities.  The  less  vulnerable  the 
big  cities  are  in  themselves,  the  less  vulner- 
able Is  the  Nation  that  depends  on  them. 

Generally  speaking,  the  more  intensively 
a  city  Is  developed,  the  easier  it  is  to  de- 
stroy with  today's  supwweapons.  If  00 
percent  of  a  city's  population  Uvea  within 
the  lethal  area  of  a  given  bomb  or  00  per- 
cent of  Its  Industry  Is  located  there,  obvi- 
ously the  Job  of  destruction  is  easier  than 
if  only  80  percent  at  its  population  or^SO 
percent  of  iU  industry  occupy  the 


Conversely,  the  more  a  city's  development 
Is  spread  out,  the  more  must  be  expended 
to  destroy  it — either  more  bombs  or  bigger 
bombs  or  both.  Therefore,  even  a  big  city 
can  be  a  relatively  \mattractive  target  if  it 
is  spread  over  a  wide  enough  territory. 

The  15  metropolitan  areas  that  have  been 
referred  to  are.  in  fact,  clusters  of  cities  and 
intervening  territory  centered  on  one  or  more 
major  cities.  In  many  cases,  their  outer 
portions  are  20  or  80  miles  or  even  ftuther 
from  the  center,  well  beyond  the  lethal  range 
of  any  bomb  or  collection  of  bombs  an  enemy 
might  try  to  use.  Activities  In  the  outer 
portions  of  those  areas  are  relatively  safe 
unless  they  have  been  built  up  to  the  point 
of  being  attractive  targets  In  themselves. 

The  trouble  Is  that,  as  of  now,  population 
and  industrial  facilities  still  are  pretty  well 
concentrated.  When  the  census  reports  that 
40  percent  of  all  the  Nation's  factory  workers 
live  in  the  15  largest  metropolitan  areas.  It  Is 
a  safe  bet  that  the  greater  part  of  them  live 
in  or  dose  to  the  central  cities  of  those 
areas.  An  enemy  need  only  destroy  the 
iaore  concentrated  sections  to  get  the  effect 
of  almost  total  destruction. 

Fortunately  there  are  strong  trends  already 
in  motion  that  are  taking  people  and  their 
places  of  employment  out  of  the  centers  of 
the  bigger  cities  Into  their  suburban  areas. 
For  example.  In  the  1940-50  decade,  when 
some  15  mllllcn  people  were  added  to  the 
Nation's  metropolitan  areas,  60  percent  of 
them  were  added  to  the  outer  sections  and 
only  40  percent  to  the  central  cities.  ICuch 
of  the  outer  growth  clung  too  closely  to  the 
central  city  limits,  but  It  was  at  least  a  trend 
In  the  right  direction. 

There  Is  a  great  opportimlty  to  reduce  the 
vulnernblllty  of  our  big  cities  by  encouraging 
this  trend,  l^  encouraging  new  Industries, 
new  businesses,  new  population  to  locate  In 
the  outer  portions  of  their  metropolitan 
areas  or,  where  that  is  too  restricted  a  ter- 
ritory, m  the  outer  portions  of  their  trade 
areas.  A  great  metropolis  can  grow  in  size 
and  reduce  lU  vulnerability  at  the  same  time. 
It  Is  the  way  In  which  lU  growth  Is  dis- 
tributed that  counts.  Likewise,  the  central 
cities  of  metropolitan  areas  can  continue  to 
grow  economically,  as  the  centers  of  expand- 
ing trade  territories,  even  If  they  themselves 
cease  to  grow  In  population,  or  actually  de- 
cline. 

By  what  specific  measures  can  reductions  In 
urban  vulnerability  be  brought  about?  Can 
the  trends  toward  concentration  that  have 
been  going  on  for  years  be  reversed?  Can 
the  counter  trends  toward  the  deconcentra- 
tion  of  our  overooncentrated  urban  areas  be 
encouraged  and  expedited? 

Back  in  1948  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
private  Industry  throiigh  its  booklet  National 
Security  Factors  in  Industrial  Location.  Ad- 
(nlttedly.  the  response  was  not  impressive  In 
terms  of  actual  accomplishment,  but  when 
the  Korean  war  started  and  the  expansion  of 
defense  Industry  began,  dispersal  became  a 
matter  of  ofBolal  policy. 

Here,  again,  the  dispersion  of  defense  in- 
dustry was  in  line  with  existing  trends,  and 
it  Is  difficult  to  say  how  many  plants  chose 
Ibcations  away  from  target  areas  for  security 
reasons  alone.  In  many  cases  there  were 
overriding  considerations  that  caused  plants 
to  locate  In  target  areas.  Nevertheless,  the 
record  shows  that  about  four -fifths  of  all 
plants  costing  more  than  a  mlUon  dollars 
which  were  certified  for  accelerated  tax 
Amortization  did  locate  outside  the  central 
cities  of  Industrial  metropolitan  areas. 

The  interest  of  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  been  enlisted  In  examining  their  own 
situations  and  taking  steps  to  reduce  their 
own  vulnerability.  As  of  last  month.  83 
urban  areas  had  established  Industrial  dis- 
persion task  forces,  and  32  of  them  had  com- 
pleted their  surveys  and  submitted  reports 
which  were  being  used  by  the  Office  of  De- 


fense llobillaatlon  and  other  agencies  In  ad- 
ministering the  industrial  dispersion  pro- 
gram. 

Project  East  River,  to  which  reference  was 
made  earlier,  was  set  up  late  in  1951  Jointly 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  N8RB,  and 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  to 
study  and  reconunend  the  optimum  com- 
bination of  nonmllltary  measures  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  enemy  attack  on  the  popu- 
lation and  Industry  of  the  United  States. 
The  iM-oJect  was  earriad  out  by  Associated 
Universities,  Inc.,  representing  nine  of  the 
principal  eastern  universities,  and  was  staffed 
by  an  eminent  group  of  specialists. 

The  group  concluded  that  reduction  of 
this  country's  urban  vulnerability  was  es- 
sential to  a  successful  defense  against  at- 
tacks with  nuclear  weapons.  In  fact.  It  felt 
the  matter  so  urgent  that  It  Issued  an  ad- 
vance report  entitled  "Federal  Leadership  To 
Reduce  Urban  Vulnerability,"  which  recom- 
mended specific  actions  In  that  field.  This 
and  related  reports  of  the  project  are  now 
being  carefully  reviewed  as  a  basis  for  future 
Government  policy. 

What  win  come  out  of  all  this  in  the  way 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  actions  It  Is  still 
too  early  to  say.  But  one  thing  seems  clear, 
that  any  action  taken  will  be  in  support  of 
trends  that  have  already  proven  sound  for 
social  and  economic  reasons  and  will  be 
taken  through  established  governmental  and 
private  channels. 

You  need  not  expect  to  see  Uncle  Sam 
sticking  a  crowbar  Into  tlie  centers  of  our 
larger  cities  and  prying  them  apart  until  the 
pieces  are  too  small  to  make  attractive  tar- 
geU. Actions  wUl  be  taken  by  the  cities 
themselves,  by  the  States,  by  private  devel- 
opers and  industrialists,  based  on  a  growing 
realization  of  the  urgency  of  the  need.  There 
are  many  Federal  programs  which  can  assist 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  so 
directed. 

Finally,  is  there  time  for  such  long-range 
measures  to  take  effect?  To  the  question  of 
how  many  stopping  days  there  may  be  before 
doomsday.  I  must  frankly  -jmswer  that  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  doubt  If  anyone  elae  does, 
unless  Der  Tag  has  been  entered  in  the  se- 
cret hoc*  of  a  potential  enemy.  My  own 
feeling  is  that,  regardless  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  us,  we  should  immediately  start  re- 
versing the  trends  that  now  make  us  more 
vulnerable  each  year.  It  wlU  be  a  good  start 
toward  getting  better  if  we  can  Just  stop 
getting  worse. 

Back  in  March  1946.  before  the  first  at<»n 
bomb  was  set  off,  one  of  the  scientists  who 
pioneered  it  wrote  the  President  that  the 
very  high  concentration  of  manufacturing 
capacity  and  population  In  American  cities 
was  a  great  source  of  weakness  to  the  United 
States.  "The  concentratirai  Is  so  iwo- 
nounced."  he  wrote,  "that  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  may  easily  mean  the  end  of  our 
ability  to  resist." 

That  was  8  years  ago.  If  his  warning  had 
been  heeded,  the  concentrations  In  our  cities 
would  be  much  less  than  they  are  today  and 
we  would.  In  consequence,  be  far  less  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  attack.  In  1945,  Russia 
wae  waiting  to  see  whether  A-bombs  would 
work  before  going  too  heavily  Into  nuclear 
research.  Now  she  Is  producing  them,  |or 
what  purpose  we  can  only  guess. 

There  is  a  hopeful  note  in  this  otherwise 
mournful  refrain  and  It  is  a  good  one  to  end 
on.  The  decongestlon  of  our  overcongested 
cities  is  a  good  thing  In  Itself.  It  should 
have  been  a  prime  national  objective  before 
the  A-bomb  was  Invented  and  it  should  re- 
main a  national  objective  whether  A-bombs 
faU  this  year  or  10  years  from  now  or  never. 
The  miUtary  defense  of  the  NaU(»i  neces- 
sarily Involves  huge  expendlttires  f ot  In- 
strtunents  of  war  that  are  H>t  *<>  8row  ob- 
solete and  be  discarded  without  ever  being 
utilized.  That  is  part  of  the  waste  of  war 
and  preparation  for  war.    But  most  of  the 


nonmllltary  part  of  our  national  defense 
can  be  directed  toward  the  building  of  a  bet- 
ter America,  with  expenditures  making  a 
permanent  and  constructive  contribution  to 
the  future  of  our  country. 

So,  reducing  the  vulnerability  that  stems 
from  overconcentratlon  in  big  cities  can 
pay  dividends  three  wajrs.  It  can  make  us 
a  less  easy  target  fa-  attack.  It  can  make 
MB  stronger  to  resist  and  retaliate  If  attack 
comes.  And  If,  as  we  devoutly  hop>e,  an  at- 
tack never  materializes,  it  can  produce  bet- 
ter living  conditions  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  choose  to  live  in  cities. 

However,  the  last  dividend  will  not  come 
automatically.  New  city  growth  will  not  be 
better  than  the  old  unless  it  is  carefully 
planned  and  directed  to  that  end.  Rural 
Blums  may  be  less  vulnerable  than  urban 
sltuns  but  they  are  still  slums.  So  the  big- 
gest Job  of  all  in  reducing  the  vulnerability 
of  the  country's  urban  structure  is  to  design 
and  build  a  type  of  structure  that  will  pro- 
duce better  xirban  living  along  with  in- 
creased safety  from  enemy  attack. 


The  Honorable  Frtsk  T.  Bow's  Propo'tal 
To  Use  Sarphie  Dairy  Prodactt  To  Fee4 
UBdenoarisk|Ml  SoiUa  Korean  Troops 


EXTENSION  OF  REAiARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  oBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^Lay,  May  27.  1953 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  offering  for  the  record 
a  recent  editorial  from  the  Dayton  Dally 
News,  complimenting  our  distinguished 
and  very  able  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Fkamk  T.  Bow.  My  good  friend  and  fel- 
low Ohioan  has  a  habit,  as  the  editorial 
implies,  of  sajring  little  and  doing  much; 
I  think  it  indicative  of  his  constructive- 
ness  that  this  outstanding  newspaper 
should  see  fit  to  make  such  favorable 
editorial  comment  upon  Piunk  Bow's 
proposal  with  respect  to  surplus  foods: 
RxPBXSXNTATrvx  Bow's  Pbofosal 

RepresentaUve  FaawK  Bow,  Ohio  Repub- 
lican, wrote  a  letter  to  the  President.  Why 
not  use  dairy  surpluses,  now  eating  up  stor- 
age costs  courtesy  of  Mr.  Taxpayer,  to  feed 
vmdernourlshed   South  Korean  troops? 

The  President  was  receptive  and  asked  the 
Agriculture  Dep^tment  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

We  second  the  motion,  made  on  tliis  page 
some  weeks  ago,  and  urge  that  surplus  com 
and  wheat  be  considered  as  well.  One  prob- 
lem In  bringing  South  Korean  troops  up  to 
combat  effectiveness  has  been  malnutrition. 
Those  South  Korean  units  attached  to 
American  teams  and  divisions  eat  well  and 
are  In  good  physical  condlUon.  Those  main- 
taining their  own  messes  have  more  "casual- 
ties" from  sickness  traceable  to  diet  deficien- 
cies than  they  do  from  combat. 

Representative  Bow  has  done  a  wise  and 
useful  thing.  We  rightly  expect  of  Mem- 
bers of  Oongreaa  that  they  shall  use  their 
broad  knowledge  of  the  national  and  Inter- 
national scene  to  represent,  from  time  to 
time,  the  national  Instead  of  a  purely  fac- 
tional interest.  It  is  an  expectaUon  seldom 
fulfilled,  these  investigative  days,  when  it  is 
as  difficult  to  entice  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress away  from  an  opportunity  to  make 
spectacxilar  headlines  as  it  is  to  sneak  dawn 
past  a  rooster. 
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FlMrUiliM  •!  Cownidly  Water 


EZTSNSIQN  OP  REMABKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAasACVossn* 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPRKSBNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  May  14,  ^•SJ 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hooae  of  Delegates  of  the  MaasachuaetU 
Dental  Society  in  annual  session.  May  5. 
1953: 

WhercM  the  fluoridation  of  community 
water  suppUee  has  been  demonitrated  to  re- 
duce the  Incidence  of  dental  decay  anu>ng 
children  by  approsimatclf  two-thirds;  and 

Whereas  the  complete  safety  of  fluorida- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  deanonstrated  im. 
eztenelve  aclentlflc  research;  and 

Whseas  finorldstloa  haa  been  reoom- 
XDended  and  eadoned  by  all  major  natkmal 
health  organizations  ot  the  United  States 
Including  the  American  Dental  Association, 
the  American  liedloal  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  the  Association  of 
Btate  and  Territorial  Health  Ofllcers  and 
manT  thssa;  and 

Whereas  certain  Ittdlriduals  and  groups 
Whose  motives  are  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand have  been  attempting  to  delay  and 
forestall  the  fluoridation  ot  community 
water  sup|>Uea  through  ths  spread  of  rumors 
and  erroneous  and  misleading  information: 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Dental 
Society  In  session  here  today  hereby  reaf- 
firms Its  oidorsement  and  approval  of  fluori- 
dation of  eommxintty  water  supplies  and 
urges  that  fluoridation  be  adopted  In  all 
eomununltles  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  rapidly  as  local  eondltlons  will 
permit;  and  be  it  further 

Keaolved,  That  the  Massachiisetts  Dental 
Society  hneby  go  on  record  commending  the 
excellent  efforts  of  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral departments  of  health  for  their  en- 
lightened efforts  to  make  the  benefits  of 
fluoridation  available  to  all  children  in  all 
communities  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  be  it  further 

JtssoZned,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwwded  to  the  Honorable  Christian  A. 
Herter.  Govemco'  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  Dr.  Samuel  B.  B3rkwood. 
commissioner  of  the  department  of  public 
health.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Mas- 
sachusetts serving  in  the  Congress  of  ths 
United  States;  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D. 
Slsenhower,  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Honorable  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  ot  Health.  Educatkm« 
and  Welfare  of  the  United  States;  and  Dr. 
Leonard  A.  Scheele,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

At  Boston.  Mass..  this  5th  day  of  May  A.  D. 
1953. 

Ivoa  P.  MuszKT.  D.  M.  D., 
fretident.  Massacfiusetta  Dental  Societf. 

Habolo  E.  Tikolzt,  D.  M.  D.. 
Seeretarj/,  MassachuaeUa  Dental  Society, 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKB 


1  ON.  FREDERICK  G.  PAYNE 


nr  TEE  SBIfATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  19Si 

Ml.  PAYNS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unar  imous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  J  ippendiz  of  the  Rkcou>  an  article 
perti^ning  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man 
renct 
from 
ticle 


of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapxhaktI.    The  ar- 
Appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Time 
magazine  for  Bfay  25,  1953. 

Thn%  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ( rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  f  0  lows: 
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S&KL  CAPBHsaT.  the  onetime  phono- 
graph! maker  from  Indianapolis,  was  for  years 
a  tar{  et  for  the  bitter  sneers  of  liberals  and 
laboriies  from  both  major  parties.  Last 
week  the  old  critics  were  cheering  HOKxa 
Capcx  abt  while  ranged  against  him  were 
such  tldtlme  friends  as  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacttuers  and  Bobkst  Al- 
PHOHi  o  Tait.  The  issue  that  brought  about 
this  itrange  shift  of  forces:  Republican 
Senatr  CAnBAtr's  bill  to  provide  standby 
controls  on  prices,  wages,  and  rents. 

I  auLLDOcsa 
Indiana's  Cavkbakt  had  been  a  symbol  for 
deconfrol  for  nearly  3  years,    ms  Capehart 
(permitting  price  hikes  to  cover 
Increases  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  July  28,  1951)  shot  price  oell- 
of  holes  and  aroused  the  wrath  of 
administration.    Harry  Ttomaa 
like  a  bulldooer.  crashing  aim- 
through  existing  price  formulas,  leav* 
In  Its  wake.    Little  wander,  then. 
<|apltol  HUl  was  startled  this  year  when 
Capkbabt  proposed  that  Oongrsss 
President  power  to  frees*  wages, 
and  rents  for  90  days  in  ease  of  a 
aatlcmal  emergency. 

Democrats  and  dlamayed  eon- 

Republicans    watched    agape    as 

Judiciously  steered  the  bill  through 

Banking  and  Currency  Commlt- 

whlch  he  Is  chairman.    Actually,  his 

not    Inconsistent.    The    day 

ihe  KOTean  war  began  In  1950  be  had 

Immediate     prloe-wage-rent 

His  proposal  was  aniibbed;  controls 

imposed  for  7  months.    In  those  7 

the  wholesale  price  index  rose  by  IS 

the  consumer's  Index  by  9%  per- 

These  Increases,  Capebait  argned.  left 

for  soxmd  controls.    He  fought 

's  belated  program  every  step  of  the 
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year,  pushing  his  bill  along,  CAPBHAar 

pointed  out  that  If  there  Is  a 

emergency,  he  wants  prices  frowen 

to  prevent  a  repetition  of  ths 

Inflation. 

Capehast's  committee  completed  its 
the  bill  Illinois'  Democratic  Senator 
J^iTCLAS,  an  old  Capehart  antagonist, 
that  the  committee  vote  Its  thanks 
chairman's  fine  work.    Said  Dooolas, 
admiration  In  his  voice:  'HTou  could  not 
tinder  a  better  chairman.     He's  fair- 
decent,  generous." 


tie 


lUTTSlHir 

Senate  floor  last  week  one  of  Capc- 
dismayed  old  friends,  Utah's  Repub- 
denator  Waixacx  Fostzb  Bwwrrr,  an 
president  of  the  NAM,  argued  that  the 


United  Statw  staouM  never  again  hmf  aoo- 
Bomio  controls  axeepi  as  "ths  last  reoourae.*^ 
Boa  Tapt  oppoaed  Oapbhabt  on  another  prln« 
c^pto.  Bald  he:  "All  the  thne  I  have  been  la 
Ooagrsss  I  have  opposed  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  declare  esMrgendes,  and 
I  am  Just  as  much  opposed  now  to  giving 
that  power  to  the  pMsent  President  as  I  was 
When  Mr.  Truman  and  other  Democratio 
leaders  were  in  control." 

looking  around  at  his  new  friends  and 
foes.  HoatxB  Oapbhabt  thought  It  was  time 
to  redefine  his  position.  "I  am  a  free  enter- 
priser." he  said.  "I  am  so  independent  as  a 
businessman  and  individually  that  I  do  not 
even  like  to  sleep  in  a  little  room;  I  like  to 
sleep  In  a  big  room.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
hemmed  in  from  any  direction.  •  •  •  Bat 
in  this  Instance  we  Republicans  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. Ws  have  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  we  control  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. If  during  our  tenure  of  ofllce  a  grave 
emergency  strlkss.  we,  and  we  alone,  win 
have  to  deal  with  It." 

Political  responsibility  has  changed  Capb- 
BABT  in  many  ways.  In  his  new  role  as  a 
committee  chairman  and  top-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  majority,  he  works  hardsr 
(13  to  15  hours  a  day;  S.000  letters  a  week), 
but  he  is  more  relaxed  and  his  desk  is 
neater — It  is  arranged  In  well-defined  pUaa, 
not  In  the  huge,  disorderly  mounds  of  the 
opposition  days.  Said  Capbhabt  last  week: 
"I'm  by  nature  an  optimist;  I  like  to  do  con- 
structive things,  to  produce  things.  •  •  • 
I'd  much  prefer  to  sell  something  than  be 
against." 


Secoad  Betl  !•  Na  Go«4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  nxiMoxa 
IN  THE  H0178E  OP  RBPRBBBNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav* 
to  extend  my  remaiica  in  the  Raoota,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  May  25,  1953.  The  editorial  entitled 
"Second  Best  Is  No  Good"  follows; 


Saoom  Bavr  Is  No  Ooo* 

The  question  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  debate  over  the  reduction  in  Air  Porce 
funds  Is  this:  WUl  the  Air  Poroe  which 
emerges  be  Inferior  to  Soriet  alrpowert  If 
the  answer  Is  yes.  the  exit  in  funds  Is  an 
unwarranted  gamble.  For  in  these  ttmes,  a 
second-best  Air  Porce  Is  no  good. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ths 
Rxissians  ars  relentlessly  stockpiling  A- 
bombs,  and  that  within  about  a  years  they 
will  have  enough  to  launch  a  devastating  at- 
tack on  this  country.  There  Is  also  a  resBon 
to  believe  that  the  Soriet  Air  Pmrce.  In  terms 
of  modern  aircraft,  is  superior  to  ours,  and 
that  Its  margin  of  superiority  will  tnereass 
rather  than  decrease  in  ths  Immedlat* 
futive. 

If  these  assumptions  are  correct  tt  is  hard 
to  see  how  anyone  can  Jiistlfy  the  dectslon 
to  abcmdon  the  143-wlng  goal  set  by  the 
Truman  administration  and  currently  de- 
scribed by  the  Air  Porce  as  the  abeolute 
minimum  in  order  to  attain  adequate  na- 
tional security  In  view  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  assump- 
tions are  not  correct — If  soms  factor  not 
publicly  known  alters  the  pictinv  of  relative 
xhllltary  strength— the  administration  should 
say  so. 

■H)  this  time.  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  has 
not  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  ths 
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$5  billion  cut  in  the  Air  Force  budget.  Ha 
says,  to  be  rare,  that  we  wtll  get  more  air 
ctrengtb  wltb  less  money  In  1954,  and  that 
may  be  true.  But  the  projected  slash  in 
funds  seems  certain  to  mean  that.  In  the 
long  run.  we  will  have  fewer  planes,  less 
defense,  and  a  smaller  capacity  for  aircraft 
production.  What  Congress  wanU  to  know 
Is  how  this  gamble  with  our  security  can  be 
Justified  In  the  light  of  Russia's  known  power 
and  apparent  Intentions.  This  Is  a  legiti- 
mate Inquiry,  and  Congress  should  Insist  on 
getting  better  answers  than  Mr.  WUson  has 
given.  

Address  by  Jerome  Wabk  Before  Society 
of  the  Frieadly  Sons  of  St  Patrick 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

otr 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KXMTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2$.  1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  Mis- 
souri claims  many  distinguished  citi- 
zens, and  among  them  is  the  Honorable 
Jerome  Walsh,  of  Kansas  City,  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  bar  and  a  long- 
time student  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  trans-Mississippi  coimtry. 
Recently.  Mr.  Walsh  addressed  ftie  So- 
ciety of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
at  the  Astor  Hotel  In  New  York  on  the 
subject  of  the  Influence  of  the  Irish  in 
the  Development  of  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Country.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
and  informative  speech.  Mr.  President, 
an  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HwwiKGsl  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ap- 
];>endix  of  the  Congrissiohal  Record, 
even  though  the  cost  of  printing,  I  am 
informed  by  the  Public  Printer,  will  be 
$336. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  the  delight  that  is  mine  In 
having  the  opportunity  to  address  you  to- 
night goes  without  saying.  My  subject  is — 
as  you  have  heard — The  Influence  of  the 
Irish  In  the  Development  of  the  Trans-MU- 
Blsslppi  Country — that  vast  central  part  of 
our  Nation  of  which  I  am  myself  a  resident 
and  which  has  been  populated  by  your  reU- 
tives. 

As  I  look  around  thli  room  tonight,  I  am 
Impressed  anew  by  the  degree  to  which 
Americans  of  Irish  descent  have  attained  to 
ttatlons  of  eminence  in  New  York  City.  This 
Is  a  historic  fact,  a  subject  of  much  com- 
ment over  the  years.  A  parallel  fact  which 
Is,  I  think,  too  infrequently  noted  Is  that 
much  the  same  degree  of  influence  Is  found 
In  my  own  part  of  our  Nation. 

And  yet — as  I  dug  Into  this  subject  re- 
cently—perhaps the  salient  point  that 
emerged  seemed  to  be  how  the  broad  influ- 
ence of  the  IrUh  In  the  early  development 
of  the  West  and  Midwest  was  achieved  by  a 
race  of  people  which  actvially  amounted  to  a 
startllngly  small  part  of  the  total  population. 
At  the  rUk  of  boring  you  at  the  outset,  let 
me  cite  Jtist  a  few  figures. 

Back  In  1860— which  we  can  take  as  a  con- 
venient starting  point — Missouri  had  a  total 
populaUon  of  about  700,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber, about  16.000— ecarcely  2  percent— were 
of  Irish  origin.' 


In  1860,  what  with  the  swelling  influx  of 
the  years  of  settlement,  Mlaeourl's  pc^mla- 
tion  had  almost  doubled.*  Tet.  of  the  State's 
1,183,000  population  in  that  year,  only  43,000 
traced  their  lineage  to  Ireland. 

The  same  seeming  scarcity  of  Irish  ap- 
pears In  other  States  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Trans-Mlsslsslppl  Depart- 
ment. Minnesota's  population  In  1860  was 
about  173.000.  lU  IrUb  numbered  12,000 — 
about  6  percent.  Nebraska's  population 
In  th«  same  year  was  28,000.  with  the 
Irish  nimibering  less  than  a  thousand,  most 
ot  those  being  In  Douglas  County,  which  is 
Omaha. 

All  of  us  have  always  imown,  I  think, 
that  the  influence  of  our  race  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  has  been  ac- 
complished by  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
total  population.  Just  how  small  that  frac- 
tion was  I  personally  had  never  realized  until 
I  had  the  opportunity  recently  to  consult 
the  figures  I've  mentioned. 

And  yet — how  broad  that  influence,  how 
vigorous  the  wielders  of  It,  in  that  time  over 
a  century  ago  when  the  hard  conditions  of 
the  frontier  demanded  of  men  those  quali- 
ties of  strength  of  body  and  mind.  Imagina- 
tion, and  the  adventurous  spirit  which  the 
Irish  were  so  eminently  qualified  to  supply, 
being.  Indeed,  so  abundantly  endowed  by 
nature  and  background  with  these  same  re- 
sources. 

I  cannot  enumerate  In  detail  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  all  of  the  men  of  Ireland 
and  their  descendants.  Such  a  task  would 
require  many  volumes  and  considerably  more 
of  your  time  than  I  am  prepared  or  quali- 
fied to  ask  for  and  obtain.  Tet  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  approach 
our  subject  by  recalling  something  of  the 
careers  of  men  whose  names,  I  know,  will 
have  a  famUiar  ring  to  many  of  you.  They 
are  men  who  bvillt  the  Inland  empire.  They 
are  in  some  danger  of  being  forgotten  as 
the  records  of  that  era  recede,  and  its  prob- 
lems and  passions  become  obscured  by  our 
preoccupation  with  the  problems  and  pas- 
sions of  our  own  day.  History,  an  old  tru- 
ism says,  is  made  by  men  and  their  reaction 
to  circumstances.  To  the  amateur  student 
like  myself,  the  most  convenient  as  well  as 
the  most  fascinating  approach  to  history  is 
throtigh  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  made 
it. 

Of  all  the  Irish  who  came  bustling  Into 
the  trans-Mlssisslppl  department  In  those 
early  years  of  restless  searching  over  the  next 
horizon — ^the  search  for  new  land  and  new 
sky.  new  heaven  and  new  earth— of  all  these 
Irish,  this  coxild  be  said:  They  were  not  too 
much  unlike  the  Irish  In  Ireland,  except  that 
man  for  man  they  were  going  places.  Rest- 
less, inquiring,  combative,  they  pushed  and 
forged  ahead,  and  they  would  go  to  Arma- 
geddon to  protect  their  basic  rights  as  they 
conceived  them.  The  Irish  in  Ireland  for 
generations  had  fought  the  oppressor.  This 
same  thirst  for  liberty  and  freedom  of  con- 
science was  transplanted  by  their  children 
to  America's  seedling  frontiers. 

In  my  own  periodic — and  recently  rather 
Intensive — search  through  some  of  the  rec- 
ords they  left  behind,  I  came  across  the  trail 
and  was  reminded  anew  of  one  man  whose 
name  I'm  siu-e  wlU  be  as  tmfamUlar  to  you 
as  it  is  to  the  students  of  history  generaUy— 
yet  whose  life  perhaps  as  much  as  that 
of  any  other  Individual,  symbollaes  Just 
those  traits  of  character  I've  mentioned. 
And  it  happened  that  the  pattern  of  that 
life  suddenly  came  into  sharp  foc\is  and  was 
dramatized  by  an  incident  of  the  times  not 
unlike  a  eeriee  of  Incidents  that  hav» 
occurred  In  our  own  tlmea. 


This  man  was  J<dm  A.  Cummlngs,  a 
Catholic  priest  pursuing  kls  pastorate  in 
the  town  of  Lcwil«lana>  in  Pike  County. 
Mo.,  at  a  time  when  the  War  Between  the 
States  had  Its  tragic  impact  upon  the  new 
Nation. 

In  world  dimensions.  Father  Cummlngs 
was  a  humble  and  unimportant  Cathollo 
priest.  Research  reveals  no  organised  Mog- 
ri^y  of  him;  his  origin  and  life's  story 
seem  lost.' 

His  principles  as  a  free  man  came  Into 
bold  relief,  however,  when  the  people  of 
Mlssotiri.  their  passions  heated  by  the  Civil 
War,  enacted  a  new  constitution — the  so- 
called  Drake  constitution.  Of  this  docu- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  *  had  this  to  say: 
"It  was  in  the  midst  ot  the  struggle  that 
It  was  framed,  although  it  was  not  adopted 
by  the  people  until  the  war  was  closed.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  therefore,  had  it 
not  exhibited  In  Its  provisions  some  of  the 
excitement  amidst  which  the  convention 
held  its  deliberations." 

The  core  of  the  Drake  constitution — which 
aroused  vast  controversy — was  this  provi- 
sion :  that  no  citizen  could  practice  the  rights 
of  citizenship  unless  he  werte  wlUing  to  first 
take  an  expurgatory  oath.  By  this  oath, 
he  swore  that  "I  have  always  been  truly  and 
loyally  on  the  side  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic." 
If  he  were  unwilling  to  take  this  oath,  he 
was  forbidden  to  vote  at  any  election,  hold 
any  office,  be  a  candidate  for  office,  serve  as 
a  juror,  or  practice  law.  If  he  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  this  oath,  he  was  forbidden  to 
act  as  a  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister, 
elder,  or  other  clergyman  of  any  religious 
denomination. 

The  oath  Itself  sounds  harmleas,  merely 
a  reafllrmatlon  of  one's  patriotism,  the  un- 
thinking might  say.  Yet  Its  net  effect  was 
to  bar  any  person  who  had  taken  a  stand 
against  the  Union  side  from  actually  func- 
tioning as  a  citizen. 

Of  IVither  Ctimmings'  views  to  general  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  this  constitution — 
whether  he  was  a  Unionist  or  a  Rebel — 
nothing  Is  known.  But  like  many  of  the 
clergy  of  that  era.  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath.  We  don't  know  what  thoughts  passed 
through  his  head.  He  might  have  been 
mindful  of  a  pastoral  letter  of  Peter  Richard 
Kenrick,  archbishop  of  St.  Louis.*  Bis 
Grace,  a  redoubtable  figure  in  that  time,  had 
a  coat  of  arms  which  bore  the  Latin  Inscrip- 
tion: "Noll  Irrltare  Leonen."  ThU  could  be 
freely  translated  to  mean  "never  irritate  a 
lion."  At  least  that's  the  way  the  archbish- 
op's contemporaries  would  have  translated 
It,  for,  on  the  Issue  of  the  oath  and  In  his 
pastoral  letter,  the  archbishop  denounced 
the  oath  and  counseled  his  priests  that  It 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  state  to  exact 
or  enforce. 

Here,  in  brief.  Is  another  Incident— and  no 
small  incident — ^In  the  eterxuil  struggle  of 
man  to  preserve  his  freedom.  Farther  west 
m  Missouri.  John  J.  Hogan.  the  flj-st  bUhop 
of  Kansas  City,  while  then  a  young  priest, 
refused  to  take  the  ssone  oath,  and,  when 
he  was  Indicted  and  going  to  the  courthouse 
for  his  arraignment,  walked  from  his  home 
in  full  canonicals — soutane,  surplice,  stole. 


*  Seventh  Censtis  of  Um  UnlUd  SUtM. 


•Bghth  Oenius  of  the  United  SUte«. 
-Tix*  fact  that  Missouri  ranked  8th  In  popu- 
lation among  the  States  In  1860  and  6th  la 
IMO.  la  ntlMr  surtuns." 


•  Rockhurst  CoUege,  Kansas  City  Public 
Library  sources.  Correspondence:  Floyd 
Shoemaker,  secretary  of  Mlssotiri  Historical 
Society:  Rev.  Jos.  E.  Michalskl.  vice  chan- 
celor.  archdiocese  of  St.  Louis;  Ernest  S. 
Qrlfflth,  director.  Ubrary  of  Congress.  PUte 
Oounty  Historical  Society;  Rev.  Cornelius 
J.  Flavin.  St.  Joseph's  Rectory,  U>ul8iana. 

Mo.  . 

*John  A-  Cummlngs.  Plff.  In  Err  ^Jh^ 
State  of  Missouri  (4  WaU.  877-382.  71  U.  a 
887  (1867)).  _     ,      , 

•History  o(  tba  Arcbdiocesa  of  St.  Loxiu, 
1908. 
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)  s  lwg«  flradfls  to  GO*  &wi4  aad 
»  folio  Bitti*  in  «te  ottMT .• 

The  CM*  o(  MUM 
■ymbatlMtlMOMiaeoftk*        _  ^  __* 

■laittB  «  otkm  wlM>  lMte«  tb*  ottttk  aB4  «IM* 
It  stood  for.  In  Beptember  186S,  Vmihm- 
CommlngB  wa  Indleted.  ««l,  con»letjd« 
«iMi  — Dtwnowl  to  p«y  •  «»•  Of  $C9i>  im  tbo 
CSfMdt  Oovt  of  VOtm  Cawktf,  Mo.  Tho 
lIlHOurl  Duprw  Ooort  aftraMd  bl«  oon- 
Tlctlon  and  •IBnned  »t  tbe  «une  tin»e  tbo 
T»Hd1tT  at  ttot  IflaMQZt  coostltutlaiua  pro- 

CItlaMk  John  A.  rv— — *"ir  stood  fast.  B* 
TvCoMd  to  bav*  bla  thougbta  azplarMl. 
PrababiT  l»»  aafcl  In  •ffaet.  rrba*  la  whf  w 
caoM  to  Amarlca.  Tbat  is  why  wa  ara  bar*.** 
Ba  iMiiMi<laiail  ba  bad  ahad  tha  yofca  of  tyr- 
anny and  mna  saslnn  tbat  bad  bsrnsasmi  bla 
Mrebaon;  tbat  ba  bad  tba  right  to  taka  a 
potttlfl"  on  iiubUe  cpisatlona  that  waa  tba 
rr^tttm  at  bla  tiiolca.  diort  at  snbvaralon 
or  anarchy,  and  dacMa  for  himself  bow  far 
tba  thought  of  a  frea  man  eoold  ba  ahacklad. 
Tbat  la  iHiy  this  resoltita  Irishman  oould 
^^^  »!«■  causa  to  tba  Suprame  Court  of  tba 
Unttad  SUtsa*  and  tbcra  ba  reprcacniwd  by 
tba  graat  OaTld  Dudlay  Flald  of  New  York, 
and  have  tt  proclatawd  for  all  tha  world  to 
bear  tbat  no  bUl  e<  atttalnder  could  ba 
teaadad  on  tba  aool  of  a  man  beboldan  to 
tha  Ooostttutlaa  of  the  United  SUtaa. 

I  shall  not  dwtfl  on  the  obvious  paralld 
beta aiju  Patber  Cummtngs'  stand  and  soma 
of  tba  strange  trends  In  our  own  time. 
SuAce  It  to  say  that  the  attempt  to  capture 
and  to  bold  In  bondage  the  thoughts  and  tha 
feellngB  and  the  bopea  of  men  are  recurrent 
atteoopU:    each  generatloa  seea  a  new  one. 

The  stand  of  Father  Cummlngs  Is  the 
stand  of  freemen  time  without  end.  And 
bis  spirit  wttl  BTffTlve  and  prevail.  His  la 
ttM  spirit  which  hates  utterly  any  concept 
iirtil^  contravenes  the  American  dream. 
Tet  it  la  a  spirit  which  demands  the  ri^t  to 
explore  and  to  tlilnk  and  to  analyse  and  to 
wonder — and  to  stft  and  winnow  Ideaa  lu  the 
market  plaoea  ot  the  tntelleet.  where  hard 
and  cftentimea  revolting  thoughts  are  ad- 
vanced and  discussed  and  afterwarda 
abandoned.  A  ft-ee  society  means  freedom 
for  the  mind  to  experience  this  ordeal-by- 
espoaure  to  all  ^e  violently  contrasting 
dimatea  of  thought.  I  have  aeldom  taken 
quite  so  much  pride  In  my  own  Irish  lineage 
as  I  have  since  exploring  this  story  of  Father 
John  A.  Cummlngs  and  his  battle  against 
the  Iftasouri  conformity  oath  of  the  Drake 
constitution.  Pray  Ood  the  tradition  of 
freedom  which  be  helped  nourish  may  grow 
unwithered  In  our  own  age. 

In  passing,  we  note  Missouri,  ^e  "Mother 
of  the  West"  supplied  the  forum  for  the 
initiation  of  two  landmark  cases  In  the 
Supreme  Court  having  so  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  our  democratic  fabric 
and  new  concepts  of  the  rights  of  men. 
It  waa  in  St.  Ixmls  ttiat  the  famous  Dred 
Scott  case  arose.  Dred  Scott  was  sold  from 
the  steps  of  the  dd  courthouse  In  historic 
St.  Louis.  Many  historians  ascribe  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  by  the 
Irish  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  as  the 
precipitating  cause  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
cruelty  of  the  views  of  the  majority  and 
Its  declaration  of  the  unconstitutlenaUty  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1830  was  prob- 
ably the  act\ial  cause  of  that  holocaust.  In 
the  short  space  of  11  years  Mlasooii  Initiative 
0rmly  eatabllshed  two  perqulattea  of  iraa 
man.* 

But  now  let's  explore  other  araaa  of  Dish 
Influence. 

My  discussion  has  Its  llmitotlons  as  to 
geography  and  Uma.    Oeographically  it  deala 
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wltb  wl  Mt  wa  wlB  caU  tba  lowar  Missouri 
jOmt  1  win:  Missouri.  Iowa.  Nebraaka,  and 
tbowh  bat  a  small  segment  of  southwestern 
lijinTurti  ta  k  actually  in  tba  Mlasourl  water- 
shed,  n  t)  embrace  ta  of  tbat  State  In  our 
traaUae  As  to  time,  we  begin  in  IMO  when 
the  spe(  itacle  of  the  Irlab  fleehsg  the  potato 
Ml^t  <  f  1847  began  to  have  iU  real  Impact 
oo  our  eastam  seaboard  aa  well  as  in  tba 
midbuMa  of  Amarlca.  Tou  will  remember 
the  hi*  »4cal  fact  that  In  the  decade  1847- 
67.  1.50),000  people  emigrated  from  Ireland 
to  our  ilbaraa. 

The  <  migration  ot  the  Irish  Into  the  eoun- 
try  bey  )nd  the  Mississippi  and  up  tha  Mla- 
aourt  d  n  ba  traced  generally  by  the  courses 
of  the  nro  great  rivers.  Many  of  the  emi- 
grants I  T^»  by  sailing  vessel  to  Mew  Orleans 
and  u|  the  river  to  St.  Loula.  situated  at 
tba  ooiiluenoe  of  the  Missouri  and  Mlaals- 
BlppL  >therB  came  by  oxen  team  and  wagon 
from  «  M  eastern  seaboard.  Great  hnpetus 
was  gi^  en  the  Irish  mipation  by  tha  effec- 
tive Irsb  Bmlgrant  Soctety  of  Mew  York. 
Antldf  sting  Horace  OreaUy.  It  Implored  our 
people  to  ahun  the  large  eastern  seaboard 
cities  a  Mi  go  West.  From  thence  they  fanned 
out  ui  the  Missouri  to  Kansas  City  and 
Omahs  and  northward  on  the  Mississippi  to 
Dubuqie  and  St.  Paul.  In  1860  the  raU- 
KMul  t«s  nonexistent  and  passenger  and 
freight  transportation  waa  pracUcally  all 
water  xame  up  the  Missouri  to  the  newly 
ljicarp<  rated  town  of  the  city  of  Kansas  and 
thence  out  of  old  Westport  by  the  Sante  Fe 
Ttail  Xt  t  the  Weat  by  wagon  train. 

The  more  hardy  of  oiur  race  went  north  to 
St.  Pail  and  the  rigors  of  Minnesota  win- 
ters, rhat  city  today  retains  its  dominant 
Irish  ( haracteristics. 

Tha  floods  of  Irish  coming  up  the  rivers 
and  tx  shing  west  had  many  things  in  com- 
mon— t>ut  two  things  they  bad  In  abundance. 
One  vaa  poverty.  The  other  was  energy. 
Add  U  these  a  sense  of  the  limitless  oppor- 
tunity that  was  thf  frontier  and  you  get  the 
basic  Ingredients  for  financial  and  business 
succeai. 

The  archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  is  the  ninth 
largesi  in  population  In  the  United  Statea. 
The  d  ivelopment  of  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural Ife  of  that  community  has  since  the 
earliec  ;  days  run  apace  with  the  Catholic 
Churc]  L.  Following  the  early  day  Jesuit  ex- 
plorer 1  and  other  Intrepid  French  priests 
who  U  Uowed  them,  the  most  dominant  early 
day  figure  In  the  church's  history  In  Mis- 
souri ir*s  Peter  Richard  Kenrtck. 

In  Dublin  In  1806  and  ordained  by 
hop  Murray  in  his  episcopal  residence 
city  on  March  6,  1832,  from  the  be- 
he  was  a  student  of  brilliant  ac- 
iment.  His  professors'  appraisal  of 
_  well  borne  out  by  his  accomplish- 
ments] as  a  pioneering  archbishop  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  called  to  America  by  his  brother, 
Franc  B  Patrick  Kenrtck.  the  coadjutor  of 
PhUac^lphla,  In  October  1833.  and  installed 
as  the  president  of  the  Seminary  of  that 
diocea  >.  Evincing  his  missionary  tenden- 
cies, le  soon  took  sabbatical  leave  and 
Journc  f»  to  Rome  with  the  pronounced  in- 
tentio  1  of  Joining  the  Jesuits.  There  he  met 
and  c  jne  under  the  influence  of  the  then 
ordlns  ry  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis.  Bishop 
Roeatl .  He  was  dissuaded  from  his  course 
and  r  turned  with  the  bishop  to  St.  Louis 
who  a  ade  him  his  coadjutor.  He  succeeded 
to  the  arcbblsboprtc  on  January  30.  1847. 

He  1  as  a  genius  in  the  field  of  finance.  It 
Is  not(  d  that  bis  first  effort  in  his  pastoral 
duties  in  St.  Louis  waa  the  desire  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  of  some  $99,000  existing  against 
the  be  kutUul  old  St.  Louis  Cathedral  on  the 
Mlsslsiippi  waterfront.  In  this  endeavor  he 
called  together  a  group  of  Catholic  men  for 
a  discission  of  the  problem  and  beseeched 
their  a  W.  When  only  one  of  the  more  prom- 
inent I  in6  financially  stable  of  his  flock  came 
fOrwar  1  wltti  a  proffer  of  338  it  is  said  that 
the  bL  hop  in  dismlsslag  them  brtnquely  ob- 
served "Gentlemen.  I  will  dispense  with  your 
•ervlcci  for  the  future."    But  afterward  he 


had  the  benefit  of  tba  unbroken  genstostty 
of  the  Mnllanpby  famUy.    Wa  baar  of  "^ 

later. 

XHorlng  the  early  reglma  of  Blabop 
rlek  you  will  recolloet  tbe  flnanrtal  Instability 
of  the  Nation.  There  was  no  national  cur- 
rency and  tbe  State  banks  alone  were  au- 
tborlaed  to  lasue  paper  money  or  currency 
and  tbe  term  "wlMcat**  waa  odknasly  applied 
to  tbem  because  of  their  frequent  Inaolveney. 
Over  a  period  of  many  years  the  laboring 
people  of  St.  Loula  brought  their  money  to 
Blahop  Kenrlck  for  aafekeeptng.  Be  han- 
dled vast  sums  of  money,  largely  investing 
it  in  church,  sebool,  and  dlooesan  activitlea; 
but  when  the  national  currency  became 
sound  m  1883-69  he  concluded  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  banking  business  snd  paid  off  each 
and  every  depositor,  for  tbe  moat  part  in 
gold.  The  onslaught  of  the  panic  of  1873 
might  further  attest  the  good  bishop's  flnan- 
cUl  sagacity. 

Bishop  Kenrtck's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  ctiltore  and  learning  of  tbe  ^tea  un- 
doubtedly was  his  founding  of  tbe  flrat  aom- 
plete  seminary  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  prieathood  weat  of  tbe  Mississippi 
which  he  effected  in  1843.  He  was  a  fluent 
and  versatile  writer  on  theological,  economic, 
and  other  bread  subjects.  HU  diocesan  pub- 
lication. Shepherd  of  the  Valley,  which  he 
founded  in  1850  was  a  publication  of  wide 
influence.*  The  seminary  lloarlabed  and  to 
this  day  the  great  Kenrick  Seminary  aeDds  ■ 
her  graduatea  to  tba  far  reaobaa  of  waatana  i 
America. 

Much  of  tba  early  business  history  of  St.. 
Louis,  fat  example,  li  dominated  by  a  family 
the  name  of  which  has  the  sweetest  of  Irish 
sounds — the  family  of  Mullanphy.    I  go  back 
a  little  because  their  story  Is  typical. 

John  Mullanphy  »  was  born  in  Ireland  In 
1758  and  educated  by  the  Jeaults  both  in 
America  and  at  Stony  hurst.  He  landed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1786  with  his  famUy.  Start- 
ing for  the  West,  he  tarried  a  few  years  in 
Frankfort.  Thence  by  schooner  he  departed 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  for 
St.  Louis  in  1804.  Because  of  his  wide  edu- 
cation he  soon  became  the  cultural  spirit 
of  St.  Loula.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune  as 
"the  great  weatem  merchant."  His  buslneaa 
sagacity  Is  evidenced  In  this  little  story. 
During  the  War  of  1818.  cotton  was  a  drug 
on  the  market  and  in  Mullanphy's  economics 
that  was  the  time  to  buy.  Jackaon  was  de- 
fending New  Orleans  by  reinforcing  his  posi- 
tions with  cotton  bales  and  in  doing  so  be 
had  used  many  of  Mullanphy's;  and  Mul- 
lanphy made  claim  for  an  eqvial  number  of 
good  bales.  Sensing  victory  at  hand  and 
knowing  the  news  of  peace  could  only  be 
transmitted  by  horse  meesenger  to  Baltimore 
by  way  of  Natchea,  he  went  up  river  by  char- 
tered boat,  awaited  verification  of  victory  by 
the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  and  immediately 
retiimed  to  New  Orteans,  making  It  several 
days  ahead  of  the  meesenger's  arrival  In  Bal- 
timore. In  so  doing  he  cornered  the  cotton 
market  at  an  average  of  4  cente  a  pound, 
thereafter  selling  It  in  England  at  prloea 
averaging  30  centa. 

He  brought  back  gold  In  exchange  for  bla 
cotton  and  Ite  deposit  wltb  the  Government 
was  the  basis  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  bank. 

He  was  a  devoted  family  man.  tbe  father 
of  15  children. 

He  gave  much  to  dvic  and  Catholic  enter- 
prises. He  brought  the  Ladles  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  to  St.  Louis  and  endowed  them  wltb 
960  acres  of  land  which  today  Is  worth  mil- 
lions. His  generosity  is  reflected  in  tba 
Madams'  Maryville  College  there.  He  stipu- 
lated that  they  should  care  for  and  educate 
20  young  orphan  girls  in  perpetuity;  he 
fotmded  a  home  for  boys.    He  knought  tbe 
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Sisters  of  Charity  to  St.  Louis  and  founded  a 
hospital  for  them,  and  it  remains  today  one 
of  the  focal  points  of  that  great  nursing 
and  teaching  order  of  nuns. 

But  the  father  hardly  outstripped  the  son, 
Bryan.  Though  rich,  he  choee  the  law,  and 
practiced  with  great  success,  later  being 
elected  to  the  circuit  court  bench  in  1840. 
Be  was  mayor  of  St.  LouLs  and  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  Catholic  men  who  founded 
the  first  chapter  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paxil 
Society  in  the  New  World. 

Legend  has  it  that  while  enjoying  a  social 
glass  with  a  friend  he  called  for  paper  and 
quill  and  penned  his  final  testament.  In  it 
he  left  one-third  of  his  fortune  for  the  "re- 
lief of  all  poor  emigrants  and  travelers  com- 
ing to  St.  Louis  on  their,  way,  bona  fide,  to 
settle  in  the  Weat."  Though  the  original 
amount  was  31.961,000,  few  demands  were 
made  upon  it.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  a  bache- 
lor, on  June  15,  1881.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  great  Infiuence  these  two  Irish- 
men had  upon  the  area  under  dUcxisslon. 

Equally  typical  is  the  story  of  Edward 
Walsh  "  bom  In  Tlpperary.  who  settled  In  St. 
Louis  In  1818.  Before  his  death  he.  as  one  of 
the  city's  earliest  business  geniuses,  achieved 
great  wealth  and  infiuence  in  the  mUllng  and 
mercantile  business.  He  was  heavily  inter- 
ested in  the  river  boats  then  plying  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  addition,  he  pioneered  the  de- 
velopment of  the  southeast  Missouri  lead 
mines,  fr<»n  which  he  made  a  great  fortune. 
With  John  CFallon.  an  important  Irish  busi- 
nessman, he  was  1  of  90  incorporators  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  the  forerunner  of  the  pres- 
ent Missouri  Pacific. 

John  J.  Cummlngs,**  no  relation  of  Father 
Cummlngs,  was  bom  in  Londonderry.  He 
amassed  wealth  aa  a  pioneer  glass  manu- 
facturer, was  Missouri's  original  ent^pre- 
neur  in  good  labor  relations. 

History.  I  am  certain,  sustains  tbe  view 
tbat  a  strong  and  fearless  Journalism  west- 
ward beyond  the  Mississli^i  was  cradled  in 
St.  Lotiis  by  two  Irishmen  of  stroug  vision 
and  purpose.  No  two  personalities  did  any 
more  to  develop  the  cultural  aspects  of  a 
city  or  mold  its  thinking  than  did  WllUam 
McKee  and  Joseph  Burbridge  McCullogh  for 
the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

WUliam  McKee"  was  bom  In  New  York 
in  1816  of  Irish  parentage.  He  arrived  in 
St.  Loula  in  1849  and  Immediately  organized 
the  ATf^MB.  Moving  ahead  rapidly,  in  1849 
McKee  and  his  associates,  among  whom  was 
Edward  Walsh,  merged  the  Argus  and  Signal. 
It  was  laimched  aa  tbe  first  free-soil  news- 
paper in  MIssourL 

Published  in  a  State  stHl  tolerating  the 
Institution  of  slavery,  the  pubUcation  had 
an  arduous  struggle  but  McKee  persevered. 
Differences  over  politics  between  the  part- 
ners resulted  in  a  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership in  1872.  McKee  retired  from  the 
active  publishing  field  but  his  restlessness 
soon  caused  him  to  organize  the  Globe.  It 
became  a  formidable  rival  of  the  Democrat. 
Joseph  B.  McCullogh  ^  was  bom  in  Dublin 
in  1842.  He  entered  our  shores  at  New  York 
at  the  age  of  11,  friendless  and  penniless,  and 
Immediately  apprenticed  himself  to  a 
printer.  Later,  he  became  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  and 
was  its  war  correspondent  in  the  Civil  War. 
When  Sherman  assumed  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Southwest,  he  banned  core- 
spondents frmn  the  frontllnes  and  for  this 
McCullogh  carried  on  a  vendetta  against 
him  long  after  the  war's  end.  He  retiuTied 
to  St.  Louis  to  edit  the  Democrat. 

McKee  and  McCullogh  Joined  together  in 
1875  when  McKee  and  his  aasoclates  bought 
the  Democrat  for  3876,000  and  thus  was  born 
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tbe  Olobe-Demoerat.    They  were  tnaeparm- 
ble  for  the  balance  ttf  their  timea. 

Upon  his  death  in  December  1886,  McCul- 
logh was  extolled  for  "his  genius  in  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  and  infiuence  of  JcAu-nallsm.** 
He  once  said,  "The  great  art  of  running  a 
newspaper  is  the  art  of  guessing  where  hell 
is  going  to  break  loose  next." 

The  personality  of  Gen.  James  Shields'* 
had  a  wide  impact  on  many  sections  of  the 
United  States  but  finally  it  broadcast  on  Mis- 
souri, where  he  settled  at  Carrollton  shortly 
after  the   Civil  War.    General   Shields  waa 
unique  in  that  be  was  the  only  man  in  the 
history  of  the  republic  that  represented  three 
States  in  the  United  States  Senate:  Illinois. 
Minnesota,  and  Missouri.    Born  in  Altomare, 
Coimty  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  May  12,  1806,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a  youth,  even- 
tually   settling    in    Illinois.    He    was    first 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  but  the 
Whigs  on  a  technicality  prevented  his  seat- 
ing because  of  lack  of  residence  qualifica- 
tions.    He  was  promptly  reelected  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1849.     After  that  service  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  Federal  post  in  Minnesota  and 
homesteaded  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fari- 
bault.    Dtuing     this     interim,     reveallngly 
enough,    he    organized    the    townships    of 
Shieldsville.  B-in,  Kilkenny,  and  others  of 
nostalgic  name.    Upon  Minnesota's  admis- 
sion  to   the  Union  in   1859   he   was  again 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  where  he 
served  with  distinction.    After  settling  in 
Missouri,  he  was  elected  again  to  the  United 
States  Senate  on  January  27,  1879,  to  fiU  an 
unexpired    short    term.     Poor   health    pre- 
cluded him  from  seeking  reelection.     A  brig- 
adier general  in  the  Mexican  War,  he  was 
cited  for  gallantry  by  General  Scott  for  his 
service  there.    After  the  end  of  those  hos- 
tilities he   spent   some   time   in  Mexico  In 
mining  activities.    As  a  militarist  he  also 
served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Shenandoah 
campaign.    In  passing,  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  before  hU  election  to  the 
Senate  from  Dllnois  he  challenged  Abraliam 
Lincoln  to  a  duel  which  before  fatel  conse- 
quences was  adjusted  by  the  mutual  friends 
of  the  parties. 

The  settlement  of  the  Nebraska  Territory 
even  before  statehood  reveals  the  names  of 
many  Irishmen  who  gained  fame  and  for- 
tune in  that  frontier  country.  Outetanding 
among  them  were  the  brothers  Crelghton."  a 
name  with  few  peers  anywhere  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  from  the  standpoint  of  business 
and  cultural  accomplishment. 

These  pioneers,  sons  of  Irish  immigrants, 
were  b<»'n  in  Ohio. 

Edward  came  under  the  Influence  of  Hiram 
Sibley,  the  pioneer  of  the  overland  tele- 
graph. After  completing  the  line  from  St. 
joe.  Mo.,  to  Omalva.  he  was  soon  commis- 
sioned to  determine  the  most  practical  route 
for  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental 
telegraph.  He  personally  stirveyed  the  route 
by  muleback  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City 
and  beyond  and  won  the  contract  for  the 
building  of  the  line  from  Julesburg.  Colo., 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  noteworthy  in  the 
annals  of  American  Ingenuity  that  the  line 
from  Omaha  to  ite  terminus  in  the  West, 
with  crews  commencing  simultaneously  at 
both  ends,  was  completed  in  4  months  and  11 
days  after  its  commencement  in  1861. 

Vor  his  work  in  the  completion  of  the  Pa- 
cific Telegraph  Co.,  Crelghton  amassed  a 
great  fortune.  It  waa  tremendously  in- 
creased by  later  banking,  gold  and  sUver  min- 
ing, and  large-scale  cattle  operati<ms.  He 
organized  and  was  the  original  president  of 
the  first  bank  chartered  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Nebraska  Territory.  He  died 
a  relatively  young  man  at  54  and  in  his  lata 
years  had  a  burning  ambition  to  organic  a 
acbool  of  higher  learning  in  that  frontier 
ooimtry.  His  widow,  gurviving  him  by  2 
years,  left  a  bequest  of  3100.000  In  ber  vlU 
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to  Insure  tbe  dream  of  her  hwband  for  tba 
foandatkw  of  what  la  now  Crelghton  Uni- 
versity. 

His  brother.  John  Andrew,  who  was  aaso- 
elated  with  Edward  in  the  construction  of 
the  telegraph.  Increased  the  Crelghton  for- 
tune materially  through  his  activities  aa  a 
freighter,  stockman,  and  contractor. 

John  originated  the  packing  Industry  In 
south  Omaha.  It  is  today  the  second  largest 
meatpacking  center  in  America. 

The  l»others  nuuried  sisters  and  John,  be- 
fore his  death,  largely  came  into  the  entire 
Crelghton  fortune  which  he  materially  in- 
cretwed.  In  his  late  years  he  devoted  It  in 
large  measure  to  Catholic  enterprises.  John 
actually  was  the  founder  of  Crelghton  Uni- 
versity, to  which  it  is  estimated  he  gave  in 
hU  lifetime  31,600.000.  For  his  contribu- 
tions to  stete  and  church.  Leo  xm  desig- 
nated him  a  member  of  the  papal  court  and 
he  was  widely  and  affectionately  known  as 
Count  Crelghton. 

Then  there  was  Michael  Cudahy,**  bom 
in  Gallon,  Cotmty  Kilkenny  on  December  7, 
1841,  an  arrival  in  Milwaukee  In  1849,  he 
wandered  into  the  pacidng  business  at  the 
age  of  14. 

D\irlng  those  days  the  marketing  of  fresh 
meats  was  seasonable  and  confined  to  the 
winter  months.  -  Cured  meate  heavily  salted 
were  the  fare  during  the  summertime. 
Cudahys  ingenuity  helped  develop  the  re- 
frigerated railroad  car,  resulting  in  the  revo- 
lutlonlzation  of  the  meat  Industry.  In  1837 
he  went  to  Omaha  with  his  brother.  Edward, 
and  Phil  Armour  where  he  developed  that 
market  into  a  great  meat  empire,  shortly 
bU3ring  out  the  Armour  Intereste.  The 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  dote  Importent  cities 
of  the  Com  Belt  area  with  Ite  plants  and  is 
an  impcHtant  segment  of  the  meatpacking 
Industry  of  America  to  this  day. 

Cudahy  was  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic 
and  was  noted  for  his  philanthropic  and 
wide  civic  interests. 

Other  noted  names  in  the  early  history  of 
Nebraska  was  ite  first  bishop,  James  O'Con- 
nor, and  James  O'Gorman,  the  first  Vicar 
Apostolic  in  Nebraska.  James  Boyd,  a  na- 
tive Irishman,  was  an  early-day  governor 
of  Nebraska  and  built  Its  first  opera  house; 
while  Hugh  Murphy  was  an  Impcwtant  con- 
tractor and  responsible  for  the  construction 
ot  many  of  the  paved  streete  and  sewers  in 
Omaha  when  it  was  pxilling  iteelf  out  of  the 
mud. 

History  Is  not  too  revealing  about  the  Irish 
in  lowa.x  The  first  bishop  of  Dubuque. 
Mathias  Loras.  was  bom  In  Lyons.  Fttmce, 
and  came  to  Iowa  in  1849.  Being  a  French- 
man, we  can  lay  little  claim  to  his  splendid 
work  In  the  tell  corn  State.  At  his  instiga- 
tion the  Trappist  Monks  came  to  Dubuque  in 
1849  and  esteblished  the  MeUeray  Abbey  near 
that  city. 

In  thoee  early  days  the  Irish  did  not  seem 
to  be  outstanding  in  the  fields  of.  buslnese: 
their  Influence  chiefly  was  of  a  legal  and 
Journalistic  bent. 

An  outstanding  name  among  them  was 
Matirice  D.  O'Connell,  lawyer,  legislator,  and 
early  district  attorney  for  Iowa  and  Solicitor 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department.. 
Henry  O'Connor,  bom  In  Dublin,  came  to 
Iowa  In  1849,  settling  in  Muscatine.  History 
records  him  as  a  brilliant  orator  and  free 
seller.  WhUe  attorney  general  of  Iowa,  one 
of  his  notable  decisions  was  that  a  woman 
vras  eligible  to  hcdd  public  office.  It  was  the 
first  such  pronouncement  anywhere.  John 
S.  Murphy,  of  Dubuque,  came  there  in  1859. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  noted  newspaper, 
a  firm  free  soil  advocate,  and  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  laboring  man. 
>>  James  J.  Hill,*  a  turbulent  and  dominant 
figure     in     transportetion      and     railroad 
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•  folio  Bibi*  in  tte 

The  OMS  «< 
■ymlMtlw  tta*  OMM  oC  tka 
■!(■«•  fl<  o«Mn  wlM>  lMte«  tt*  ottttk 
tt  stood  Itor.  In  September  188S.  Fkther- 
CdmmlBfi  WM  indlsted.  «ed,  conyletjd. 
«iid  «entwnnwl  to  p»f  •  «»•  of  •«»  i»J^ 
OlN««t  Oowrt  of  put*  OxwitT.  Mo.  The 
lOHOurt  BvpnoM  ODort  aflnud  ble  eon- 
Ylctlon  and  •flnned  at  the  ewne  time  tbe 
valldltf  of  ttae  Mlwoazt  constltutlanal  pro* 

Cltlam  John  A.  CuamlD«i  stood  fart.  V» 
t«f«ued  to  have  bla  ttaougbta  eqilored. 
riutiablj  >i9  safcl  In  effect.  "Tliat  la  wbf  we 
^-^1^  to  ABMrtea.  That  Is  why  we  are  bare." 
Be  i«»^«^M*«<  lie  had  ahad  the  yoke  Qt  tyr- 
anny and  uw— 'f»"  ^1***  ^**^  harn>eeert  his 
rwebeafs:  that  he  had  the  right  to  take  a 
jffff^Kpi  0B  p^BUe  (pMattona  that  was  the 
jwfttAMi  at  hiB  diolce.  diort  c<  snbeerBlon 
or  anarchy,  and  decMe  for  himself  how  far 
the  thought  of  a  free  man  eoold  be  shackled, 
That  la  i^y  thla  reaomte  Irishman  oould 
take  his  cause  to  the  Sopreme  Court  of  the 
ITnttad  SUtea*  and  there  be  repreeeniad  by 
the  greiU  Oavkl  Dudley  Field  of  New  Tork. 
and  have  tt  proelalawd  for  all  the  world  to 
lasar  that  no  bill  of  attainder  eauJA  be 
teaaded  on  the  sool  at  a  man  beholden  to 
tha  Oaastttutlan  of  the  United  8Utsa. 

I  shall  not  dwtfl  on  the  obrlous  paralld 
between  Father  Cummlngs'  stand  a&d  some 
of  the  strange  trends  In  our  own  time. 
Sufflee  It  to  say  that  the  attempt  to  cairture 
and  to  hold  In  bondage  the  thoughts  and  the 
feeUngs  and  the  hopes  of  men  are  recurrent 
attempts:    each  generatkm  seee  a  new  one. 

The  stand  of  Father  Cummlngs  Is  the 
stand  of  fteemen  time  without  end.  And 
his  spirit  wBl  BtffTive  and  prevaU.  His  Is 
the  sptrlt  which  hates  utterly  any  eonoept 
whi^  eontravenee  the  American  dream. 
Tet  it  Is  a  splrtt  which  demands  the  ri^t  to 
explore  and  to  think  and  to  analyse  and  to 
wonder — and  to  stft  and  winnow  ideas  lu  the 
market  plaoee  of  the  tntelleet.  where  hard 
and  oCtentimee  revolting  thoughts  are  ad- 
vanced and  dlscxjssed  and  afterwards 
abandoned.  A  free  society  means  freedom 
for  the  mind  to  experience  thle  ordeal-by- 
esposiire  to  alt  the  ▼lolently  contrasting 
dimatee  of  thought.  X  have  eeldom  taken 
quite  so  much  pride  In  my  own  Irish  lineage 
as  I  have  since  exploring  this  story  of  Father 
John  A.  Cummlngs  and  his  battle  against 
the  Iflseouri  conformity  oath  of  the  Drake 
constitution.  Pray  God  the  tradition  of 
freedom  which  he  helped  nourish  may  grow 
unwlthered  In  our  own  age. 

In  passing,  we  note  Missouri,  the  "Mother 
of  the  Weat"  supplied  the  forum  for  the 
initiation  of  two  landmark  casea  in  the 
Supreme  Court  having  so  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  our  denu)cratic  fahrle 
and  new  concepts  of  the  rights  of  men. 
It  waa  in  St.  Louis  that  the  famous  Dred 
Scott  case  aroee.  Dred  Scott  was  sold  from 
the  steps  of  the  dd  courthouse  in  historic 
St.  Louis.  Many  historians  ascribe  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  by  the 
Irish  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  as  the 
precipitating  cause  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Tlews  of  the  majority  and 
Its  declaration  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  Mlaeourl  Compromise  of  1830  was  prob- 
ably the  actual  cauae  of  that  holocaust.  In 
the  abort  space  of  11  years  Mlaaottrl  inltiativa 
firmly  established  two  peniulsttes  of  free 
man.* 

But  now  let's  explore  other  areas  ot  Irish 
influence. 

My  discussion  has  its  limitations  as  to 
geography  and  Uxub.    Oeographlcally  It  deaia 


•  On  the  Mission  In  MlssourL 
*John  A.  Cummlngs.  Plff.  in  Mrr.  v.  Th9 
State  of  Miasauri  (4  WalL  m-982,  n  U.  & 
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with  w1  lat  w«  wlB  caU  the  lowar  Missouri 
jOmt  1  kstn;  Missouri.  Iowa.  Nebraska,  and 
thowh  vat  a  small  segment  of  southwestern 
Ijmii^jai  te  to  actually  in  the  Missouri  vratcr- 
Bbed.  n  B  embrace  11  at  that  State  In  our 
treatlsa  As  to  time,  we  begin  In  IMO  when 
the  spe  itacle  of  the  Irlah  Heeing  the  potato 
Ml«ht  <  f  1M7  began  to  have  Ito  real  impact 
on  our  eastern  aeaboard  as  wcU  as  in  tha 
midhuwla  of  America.  Tou  will  remember 
the  his<  vleal  fact  that  in  the  decade  1847- 
67.  1,M).000  vopie  emigrated  from  Ireland 
to  oar  ilharaa. 

The  4  migration  of  the  IrUh  Into  the  coun- 
try  bey  )nd  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Mla- 
aourl  e>  n  be  traced  generally  by  the  courses 
of  the  nro  great  rtvers.  Many  of  the  emi- 
paats  <  ame  by  saUing  vessel  to  New  Orleana 
and  U|  the  river  to  St.  Loula.  situated  at 
tha  ooiiluenoe  of  the  Missouri  and  Mlaals- 
BinpL  ytban  came  by  oxen  team  and  wagon 
from  «  M  eastern  seaboard.  Great  hnpetus 
was  gii  en  the  Irish  migration  by  the  effec- 
tive Irsh  imigrant  Society  of  New  York. 
Antidi  Kting  Horace  Greeley,  it  implored  our 
people  to  ahun  the  large  eastern  seaboard 
dtiea  a  Ml  go  West.  From  thence  they  fanned 
out  ui  the  Missouri  to  Kansas  City  and 
Omahs  and  northward  on  the  Mississippi  to 
Dttbuqie  and  St.  Paul.  In  1850  the  rail- 
toad  1*8  nonexUtent  and  passenger  and 
freight  transportaUon  waa  pracUcally  all 
water  xame  up  the  Missouri  to  the  newly 
incorpi  rated  town  of  the  city  of  Kansas  and 
thence  out  of  old  Westpcrt  by  the  Sante  Fe 
Ttall  t  >  the  Weat  by  wagon  train. 

The  more  hardy  of  our  race  went  north  to 
St.  Pail  and  the  rigors  of  Minnesota  win- 
ters, rhat  city  today  retains  Its  dominant 
Irish  ( haracteristica. 

The  Ifloods  of  Irish  coming  up  the  rivers 
f^xy\  n  shlng  west  had  many  things  in  com- 
mon—^sut  two  thing*  they  had  In  abundance. 
One  #as  poverty.  The  other  was  energy. 
Add  U  these  a  sense  of  the  limitless  oppor- 
tunity that  was  th«  frontier  and  you  get  the 
basic  I  ngredlenta  for  flnft"*^*'  and  business 
suooea  u 

The  archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  Is  the  ninth 
largesi  in  population  in  the  United  Statea. 
The  d  ivelopment  of  tha  religious  and  cul- 
tural Ife  of  that  community  has  since  the 
earllea  !  days  run  apace  with  the  Catholic 
Churci  L.  Following  the  early  day  Jesuit  ex- 
plorer and  other  Intrepid  French  priests 
who  fc  Uowed  them,  the  most  dominant  early 
day  fl)  ure  in  the  church's  history  in  Mis- 
souri 1  ras  Peter  Richard  Kenrick. 

Bon  in  Dublin  in  1809  and  ordained  by 
Archbl  ihop  Murray  in  his  episcopal  residence 
in  tha  i  city  on  March  e,  1832.  from  the  be- 
ginnlt  g  he  was  a  student  of  brilliant  ac- 
compli ihment.  His  professors'  appraisal  of 
him  1  as  well  borne  out  by  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  pioneering  archbishop  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  called  to  America  by  his  brother, 
Francii  Patrick  Kenrick.  the  coadjutor  of 
Philadelphia,  in  October  1833.  and  Installed 
as  the  president  of  the  Seminary  of  that 
dlocea  t.  Evincing  his  missionary  tenden- 
cies, le  soon  took  sabbatical  leave  and 
Journc  ITS  to  Rome  with  the  pronounced  in- 
tentlo  1  of  Joining  the  Jesuits.  There  he  met 
and  c  jne  under  the  Influence  of  the  then 
ordina  ry  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis.  Bishop 
Roeatl .  He  was  dissuaded  from  his  coiurse 
and  r  turned  with  the  bishop  to  St.  Louis 
who  a  ade  him  his  cofuljutor.  He  succeeded 
to  the  archbishopric  on  January  30.  1847. 

He  1  vs  a  genius  in  the  field  of  finance.  It 
is  not(id  that  his  first  effort  in  his  pastoral 
duties  in  St.  Louis  was  the  desire  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  of  some  839.000  existing  against 
the  be  tutUul  old  St.  LoxUs  Cathedral  on  the 
Mlsslsi  Ippi  waterfront.  In  this  endeavor  he 
called  together  a  group  of  Catholic  men  for 
a  discission  of  the  problem  and  beseeched 
their  «  M.  When  only  one  of  the  more  prom- 
inent I  knd  financially  stable  of  his  flock  came 
f6rwar  1  wMi  a  proffer  of  $29  it  Is  said  that 
the  bli  hoD  in  dismisslMT  them  bnuenielT  ob- 


had  the  benefit  of  the  imbraken  geitsmally 
of  the  Malhuaphy  famUy.    Wa  haar  of  "' 
later. 

During  the  early  reglma  of  Blahop 
rlek  you  will  reoollaet  the  flnanrlal  InstabAUty 
of  the  Natton.  There  was  no  national  cur- 
rency and  the  State  banka  alocia  were  au« 
thorlMd  to  lasue  paper  money  or  currency 
and  the  term  "wlktoat"  was  odtously  appttad 
to  them  because  of  their  frequent  inaolvency. 
Over  a  period  of  many  years  the  laboring 
people  of  St.  Louis  brought  their  money  to 
Blahop  Kenrick  for  aafekeeplng.  Be  han- 
dled vast  sums  of  money,  largely  investiac 
it  in  church,  school,  and  dlooesan  actlvitiea; 
but  when  the  national  cxnrency  became 
sound  in  Iset-flB  he  concluded  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  banking  business  and  paid  off  each 
and  every  depositor,  for  tha  moat  part  In 
gold.  The  onslaught  of  the  panic  of  1873 
might  further  attest  the  good  bishop's  flnan- 
cUl  sagacity. 

Bishop  Kenrtck's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  culture  and  learning  of  the  area  un- 
doubtedly was  hta  founding  of  the  fir»t  aom- 
plete  seminary  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  priesthood  west  of  the  Misstsalppi 
which  he  effected  in  1848.  He  was  a  fluent 
and  versatile  writer  on  theological,  economic, 
and  other  bread  suhjects.  BU  dlooesan  pub- 
llcaUon.  Shepherd  of  the  Valley,  which  he 
founded  m  1850  was  a  publication  of  wide 
iafluenee.*  The  seminary  floorlahed  and  to 
this  day  the  great  Kenrick  Seminary  sends 
her  graduates  to  the  far  reartias  of  western 
America. 

Much  of  the  early  business  history  of  St. 
LouU.  fa»  example.  li  dominated  by  a  family 
the  name  of  which  has  the  sweetest  of  Irish 
sounds— the  family  of  MuHanphy.  I  go  back 
a  little  because  their  story  is  typical. 

John  Mullanphy  *  was  born  in  Ireland  In 
1758  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits  both  In 
America  and  at  Stonyhunt.  He  landed  In 
PhUadelphia  in  1786  with  his  famUy.  Start- 
ing for  the  West,  he  tarried  a  few  years  In 
Frankfort.  Thence  by  schooner  he  departed 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  for 
St.  Louis  in  1804.  Because  of  his  wide  edu- 
cation he  soon  became  the  cultural  spirit 
of  St.  Loula.  He  smnssed  a  large  fortune  as 
"the  great  western  merchant."  HU  btislneaa 
sagacity  Is  evidenced  in  this  little  story. 
During  the  War  of  lOlS,  ootton  was  a  drug 
on  the  market  and  in  Miillanphjr's  economlca 
that  was  the  time  to  buy.  Jackson  was  de- 
fending New  Orleans  by  reinforcing  his  posi- 
tions vrlth  cotton  balee  and  In  doing  ao  he 
had  used  many  of  Mullanphy*s;  and  Mul- 
lanphy made  claim  for  an  equ^  number  of 
good  bales.  Sensing  victory  at  hand  and 
knowing  the  news  of  peace  could  only  be 
transmitted  by  horse  meeeenger  to  Baltimore 
by  way  of  Natchez,  he  went  up  river  by  char- 
tered boat,  awaited  Terlllcatlon  of  victory  by 
the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  and  immediately 
retiimed  to  New  Orteans,  making  it  several 
days  ahead  erf  the  meesenger's  arrival  in  Bal- 
timore. In  so  doing  he  cornered  the  cotton 
market  at  an  average  of  4  cents  a  pound, 
thereafter  selling  it  In  England  at  prloea 
averaging  30  centa. 

He  brought  back  gold  in  exchange  for  his 
cotton  and  its  deposit  with  the  Government 
was  the  basU  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  bank. 

He  was  a  devoted  family  man,  the  father 
of  15  children. 

He  gave  much  to  civic  and  Catholic  ent«- 
prlses.  He  brought  the  Ladles  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  to  St.  Louis  and  endowed  them  with 
960  acree  of  land  which  today  Is  worth  mil- 
lions. His  generosity  is  reflected  in  the 
Madams'  MaryvlUe  College  there.  He  stipu- 
lated that  they  should  care  for  and  educate 
20  young  orphan  girls  In  perpetuity;  he 
founded  a  home  for  boys.    He  brought  the 
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fln^TMTo  and  equAl  to  tb«  eunnliic  of  Htfit« 
mMXk—vta  a  ecmfldMit  al  Otmrme  CIair«l«iMU 
was  a  bard  money  man  to  tlM  oore.  It  would 
be  tntcTMUng  to  ubaetre  bis  reaction— I  eue- 
pect  It  would  be  aooompanled  by  ablTera— 
tt  he  would  return  and  inspect  tbe  present- 
day  value  erf  tbe  dollar. 

Undoubtedly  be  was  the  outstanding 
Irtabman  In  tbe  business  derelopment  of 
tbe  reckn.  Bom  In  Ontario  September  16, 
ins.  be  died  In  St.  Paul  May  39,  1916.  His 
father.  James,  a  Baptist,  was  bem  In  north- 
era  b^and.  while  bis  mothw.  a  Methodist. 
had  migrated  from  Scotland.  Tbe  ma- 
ternal grandparents  were  from  Armagh  In 
County  Down.  ^^ 

mil  found  his  way  to  St.  Paul  In  1866 
Where  be  was  married  to  Mary  Theresa  Me- 
^Bgan  In  the  bishop's  reeldence  in  1867.  Her 
parents,  the  father  a  Oorklte  and  tbe  mother 
aCLetrlm.  were  married  in  old  St.  Joseph's 
Cburch  on  Sixth  Avenue  at  Xlgbth  Street  here 
in  Hew  Tork.  Hill  was  not  a  CathoUc  but 
all  during  his  life  showered  his  beneficence 
upon  the  church  in  Mlnneeota.  He  em- 
braced the  faith  shortly  before  his  death.** 

His  first  interest  in  transportation  was  as 
•gent  for  the  Northwestern  Packet  Com- 
peny.  An  early  association  with  the  Hiid- 
son'e  Bay  Company  while  a  youth  In  Canada 
gave  blm  a  chance  to  be  financed  by  that 
well-known  organisation  and  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  to  acquire  control  at  tbe  St.  Paul 
St  Pacific  Ballroad.  which  went  under  In  the 
panic  of  1873.  Pushing  from  there,  be 
•panned  the  northern  route  to  Seattle  In 
18BS  with  his  dominant  Oreat  Northern 
Ballroad. 

He  truly  was  the  empire  builder. 

He  built  and  endowed  the  St.  Paul  Seml- 
luury  at  a  coet  of  81,000,000  and  was  of  great 
«iti»tM»iai  aid  and  strength  to  Archbishop 
Ireland  and  bis  coadjutor,  John  J.  Lawler. 
my  wife's  xmcle,  in  the  building  of  the  St. 
Paul  Cathedral,  which  in  my  Judgment  is  the 
most  imposing  and  beautlfxU  of  all  of  the 
American  cathedrals. 

John  Ireland"  was  a  giant  of  a  man  in 
everything  he  undertook,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civic.  He  was  the  spearhead  in  the 
work  of  Dillon  O'Brien  as  well  as  John 
Sweetman.*  that  devoted  native  of  Ireland 
who  gave  himself  and  his  vast  means  in  the 
attempt  to  colcnljw  the  Irish  In  the  Midwest. 
His  activities  in  St.  Paul  and  the  Northwest 
were  extremely  varied:  It  ran  the  gamut  of 
battling  for  the  cause  of  labor,  leading  the 
fight  for  temperance,  celebrating  Negro 
emancipation,  opposition  to  i»1ceflghts. 
heading  the  Law  and  Order  League.  He 
was  always  the  builder.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  street  railway  system  In  St.  Paul  and 
was  granted  the  first  franchise  to  build  an 
electric  line  from  downtown  St.  Paul  to  the 
center  of  bis  archdloceean  activities. 

The  names  of  Hill.  Crelghton.  Cudahy  are 
mountain  peaks.  Men  who  came  to  vast 
wealth  and  power,  their  Influence  Is  visible 
in  trade-marks  and  brand  names  and  indu*- 
trlal  facilities  that  bear  their  names  today. 

Tet  I  wonder  if  the  influence  symbolized  by 
the  figure  with  whom  we  began  our  story — 
Father  Cxunmlngs — Is  not,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, even  more  lasting  and  fundamentally 
more  typical  of  tbe  Irish  of  his  day  and.  we 
hope,  our  own.  I  don't  think  tbe  name  of 
Father  Ciunmlngs  can  be  found  in  a  single 
textbook.  I  haven't  been  able  to  discover 
where  be  is  burled.  He  has  dropped  from 
history,  like  tbe  multitude  of  us  do.  as  U 
he  had  never  been. 

Tet  there  is  something  about  the  stand 
ot  a  free  man  defending  bis  freedom. .that 
takes  root  and  gives  strength  to  the  next 
free  man  who  years  later  may  be  compelled 
to  a  similar  defense.    Men  are  moved  by 
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"The   Life  ot  Archbishop  John  Ireland. 
Moynihan. 
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but  thsfy  are  moved  even  more  by 

,  BiMle  manifest  In  the  Uvlng  examples 

er  men.    Thus  are   traditions   bom. 

unwritten  and   almost  Insixpresslble 

gs  bf  our  society. 

to  **«<"►  of  Father  Cummlngs  and 

-.^  against  the  Missouri  teet  oath.    I 

nore  of  the  detaU  surrounding  this 

argued  case   bad  come  down   to  us. 

be— who  knows — that  in  defending 

he  spoke  the  high  language  of  free- 

..h  the  spirited  eloquence  of  a  Patrick 

In  words  that  our  children  might  be 

in  school  today  bad  the  court  and 

reporting   of   that  era   been  as 

as  that  of  our  own. 

may  be  that  his  awareness  of  the 

significance    of    his   case    was    not 

.    It  doesn't  really  matter.      What 

_  us  today  is  that  he  took  his  stand. 

his  case — and  his  colleagues  In  tbe 

and    thousands    of    his    compatriots 

htm-     They  were  Americans,  rich  In 

h  tradition  of  respect  for  Independ- 

md  personal  conviction.    And  if  In- 

aiy    they've    become    forgotten,    like 

Cummlngs,  tbe  memory  of  tbat  tradl- 

ihey  brought  to  theee  shoree  Is  still 

and  fruitful,   because  it  is   a  living 

of  freedom  and  wlU  prevaU  today 

fbrever. 


desk.  That  would  be  bad  enougb.  But  on* 
would  think  that  the  State  Department  evea 
In  lU  preeeht  condition  d  paralysis  would 
be  able  to  figure  out  a  way  of  expediting  the 
clearance  ot  such  a  wcwoan  as  Mrs.  Horton 
In  time  to  permit  her  to  serve  on  the  agency 
to  which  she  was  to  have  been  accredited. 

The  suspicion  lingers  on  that  Mrs.  Horton 
Is  the  latest — but  probably  not  the  last- 
victim  ot  the  Ignorance,  the  fright,  and  tha 
stupidity  that  threaten  to  make  the  appoin- 
tive proceditfee  of  our  Government  ludkaons 
in  the  eyes(^  the  Amerkmn  people  and  oC 
the  world.    ^ 


Irlih 
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or 
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Wednesday.  May  27,  19S3 

TOBEY.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 
ima^imous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


Ml 


/  ppendix  of  the  Ricord  a  very  timely 
_  entitled  "How  Childish  Can  We 

'  which  was  published  in  the  New 

Times. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
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How  Cbildish  Caw  Wc  Oct? 
reductio  ad  abeurdum  has  now  been 
The  entire  lunatic  fringe  of  fright- 
vacant  little  minds  must  be  babbling 
bapplness.    And  the  reet  of  us  must  be 

with  shame.  

wartime   head   of   the   WAVS5,   the 
president    of    one    of    ovir    greatest 
's  colleges,  has  appcu-ently  not  been 
get  seciulty  clearance  in  time  for  her 
a  poet  as  American  represenUtive 
1  Tnlted  Nations  agency,  a  post  for  which 
superbly  equipped.    For  all  we  know, 
^ay  not  even  be  able  to  get  security 
at  all. 
darkly  hinted  that  Mrs.  MUdred  Mc- 
Horton  has  in  the  course  of  her  dis- 
career   been   connected   with  "a 
many  organizaticms."     It  would  have 
astonUhlng  if  she  hadn't.     They  in- 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
Clkrist  In  the  United  States  of  America 
1  he  United  States  National  Commission 
UfVHBCO.    Furthermore,  Mrs.  Horton  has 
the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
and  has  dared  to  suggest  that  the 
of    many    erf    the    Nation's    emotional 
today  is  fear.    Besides,  she  was  for 
before   Chicago.     Truly  a  dan- 
character, 
recognize  that  the  supersectirlty  check- 
is  required  nowadays  of  every  ap- 
from  the  rank  of  dogcatcher  up  has 
strain  <«  the  Government's  investlga- 
1  acuities.    Perhaps  Mrs.  Horton's  papers 
the  bottom  of  a  pile  oa  somebody's 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS  | 

or  I 

HON.  A.  L  MLLER 

or  KzaaAsxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBMTATXVB 

Wednesday,  May  Z7, 195i 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro,  I  take  pleasure  in 
including  an  address  on  research  in  th» 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture delivered  by  Senator  Oioboi  D. 
AiKKN,  of  Vermont,  before  the  USDA'g 
honor  awards  ceremony  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater.  Washington  Monument 
Grounds.  May  19.  1953. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  me  to  know 
that  the  gentleman  fnun  Vermont  is  as 
interested  in  the  neld  of  agricultural 
research  as  I  am.  He  has  presented 
s<xne  very  basic  facts  as  to  the  need  of 
its  continuation,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  find  It  very  thought-pro- 
voking. 

There  is  no  title  to  his  speech,  but  if 
I  were  to  give  it  a  title.  I  would  name  it: 
"A  New  England  Gentleman  Takes  » 
Realistic  and  True  Look  at  Agriculture 
Research." 

The  address: 

This  honor  awards  ceremony,  dating  back 
to  1947.  has  come  to  be  an  annual  occasion 
of  great  significance  to  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  spirit  of  this  occasion  Is  enhanced  also 
by  the  historic  implications  of  this  anni- 
versary month  of  the  establishment  of  th* 
Department. 

The  target  date.  May  15.  for  holding  this 
ceremony  coincides  with  the  anniversary  ot 
the  signing  of  the  bill,  by  President  Lincoln, 
estebllshlng  the  United  SUIIes  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1863.  The  fact  that  the 
ceremony  is  4  days  late  thU  year  does  not 
lessen  the  historic  and  cxurent  importanoa 
of  what  transpires  here  today. 

The  laudable  purpoee  of  these  awards  la 
to  recognize  outstanding  persons  and  uiflts 
in  the  Department  as  a  means  of  encourage 
Ing  greater  interest  and  better  service. 

Not  only  do  these  awards  give  those  wbo 
receive  them  a  feeling  of  well-deserved  satis- 
faction from  recognition  of  a  Job  well  done. 
They  also  serve  an  even  greater  purpose  In 
providing  an  incentive  to  those  thousands  of 
other  people  in  the  Department,  both  here  In 
Washington  and  in  the  field,  who  are  en- 
couraged and  Inspired  to  work  a  little  harder 
that  they,  too,  may  merit  recognition  for 
their  achievements. 

Any  Individual  who  has  done  his  or  her 
work  well,  or  who  has  been  outotandingly 
successf  Id  In  his  own  field,  appreciates  rec- 


ognition. Be  prt^^erly  likes  to  know  that  his 
labors  have  not  gone  luinotlced  or  unap- 
preciated. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  previous 
years,  the  Department's  honor  awards  are 
divided  Into  three  categories:  Distinguished 
service,  superior  service,  and  length  of 
service. 

The  distinguished  service  awards  are  for 
"notably  outstanding  contribution  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  public  service." 

The  superior  service  awards  are  for  "serv- 
ice of  unusual  value  beyond  that  ordinarily 
required." 

Seven  employees  and  two  work  units  will 
receive  the  distinguished  service  award:  105 
employees  and  13  work  units  will  receive 
the  superior  service  award:  and  4S  workers 
will  be  given  recognition  for  40  years  or 
more  of  service. 

In  addition  1  employee  will  receive  a 
length-of-servlce  award  for  50  years  in  the 
Department.  This  is  a  rare  distinction 
which  has  been  achieved  by  but  few  per- 
sons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 
awards  today  for  distinguished  and  superior 
service  are  for  achievements  in  the  field  of 
science.  This  is  particularly  significant  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  achievements  In  science 
•re  usually  more  tangible  and  easier  to 
measure  than  achievements  In  many  other 
fields.  Also,  science  is  the  most  challenging 
frontier  facing  us  today. 

We,  mainly  our  forefathers,  have  con- 
quered most  of  the  physical  frontiers  of  the 
world,  so  the  progress  that  is  made  now 
will  have  to  come  from  new  developments 
and  from  the  laboratory. 

One  big  challenge  today  is  for  advance- 
ment In  marketing  and  distribution  re- 
search to  catch  up  with  progress  In  agricul- 
tural production. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  progress  In 
production  has  been  achieved  easily,  because 
it  has  not,  or  to  imply  that  we  can  afford 
to  rest  on  our  laurels  In  this  field  either.  In 
view  of  current  and  prospective  Increases  in 
population. 

When  we  consider,  on  an  overall  basis, 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  funds  spent 
for  agricultural  research,  both  public  and 
private  funds,  as  compared  with  other  agrl- 
eultiiral  program  expenditures  and  total  re- 
search expendltiu-es  In  all  other  fields,  the 
accomplishments  in  agricultural  research  de- 
serve particiilar  praise. 

With  reference  to  the  first  two  categories 
of  awards,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  persons  receiving  them  are  from 
the  field.  This  Is  dear  evidence  that  Wash- 
ington Is  not.  as  s(Mne  seem  to  believe,  the 
sole  repository  of  ability,  know-how,  and 
beneficence  to  mankind. 

These  awards.  In  recognition  of  exceptional 
or  meritorious  service,  though  recent  in 
origin,  are  rooted  in  a  rich  heritage  of  serv- 
ice to  otir  Nation  and  to  humanity  by  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  men  and  women. 
Career  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  since  1862.  have  set  a  blgb  stand- 
ard of  achievement  and  noble  service  In 
creating  the  Department's  well-established 
tradition  and  lU  national  and  worldwide 
reputation  for  serving  rural  people. 

An  important  concomitant  of  these  awards 
Is  the  psychological  effect  which  reports  of 
this  ceremony  will  have  upon  the  public 
generally.  Many  who  have  come  to  regard 
public  officials  with  suspicion  and  distrust 
will  doubtless  think  more  kindly  of  Govern- 
ment service  when  they  bec<»ne  acquainted 
with  the  full  Import  of  thto  occasion. 

Because  of  current  news  releases  by  the 
armed  services,  the  pubUc  wiU  realize  and 
appreciate  more  fully  the  worth  to  humanity 
of  a  man  instrumental  In  the  development 
of  blood-plasma  substitutes.  When  they 
think  of  his  achievements,  perhaps  the  xisual 
accolade  "Oovemment  worker"  wlU  take  oa 


a  new  connotation  mora  nearly  akin  to  serv- 
ant of  mankind. 

While  all  tbe  work  of  tbe  recipients  of  the 
dlBtingul^ed  service  and  superior  service 
awards  may  not  be  as  dramatic  as  the  de- 
velopment of  blood-plasma  substitutes,  their 
contributions  are  silfllciently  merltorioxis  to 
warrant  favorable  public  Interest  and  appre- 
ciation. 

Today  there  Is  a  special  challenge  eon- 
fronting  those  who  are  working  to  better  the 
living  of  the  farmers  of  America. 

Can  we  maintain  -a  prosperous  agricxUture 
without  war?  Are  we  to  go  from  one  arti- 
ficial method  to  another  in  an  effort  to  do 
this? 

From  1932  to  1940,  we  tried  plowing  under 
crops,  restricting  planting,  marketing  pen- 
alties, support  prices,  and  cash  payments. 

Yet  Immediately  prior  to  World  War  II, 
hogs  were  selling  for  5  cents  a  pound,  beef 
for  7  cents,  cotton  for  less  than  10  cents, 
and  the  dairy  farmer  was  getting  15  cents  an 
hour  for  his  own  time.  After  8  years  of 
emergency  methods,  farmers'  income  was  at 
only  subsistence  levels. 

World  War  n  made  farming  prosperous, 
but  only  at  a  price  paid  In  biunan  lives  and 
suffering. 

An  artificially  Induced  prosperity  can  at 
best  be  only  temporary. 

Again  in  early  1950,  agriculture  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  declining  purchasing  power, 
only  to  be  pulled  out  of  this  slump  by  the 
Korean  war. 

Again  this  war -bom  prosperity  has  iMOven 
to  be  only  temporary,  costly,  and  Uluslonary. 
We  can  continue  along  the  course  of  pro- 
moting agricultural  Inonne  through  legisla- 
tive action.  To  a  certain  extent  we  will  have 
to  do  thU.  Always  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  such  means  as  subsidies,  controls,  pen- 
alties, and  guaranteed  prices  should  be  used 
mainly  to  provide  time  while  scientists, 
chemists,  plant  and  animal  breeders,  agrono- 
mists, marketing  specialists,  and  other  ex- 
perts meet  the  challenge  in  the  field  of  per- 
manent basic  advancements. 

Oovemment  controls  are  no  substitute  for 
the  test  tube  and  giveaway  programs  cannot 
permanently  meet  the  need  for  sound,  orderly 
and  adequate  marketing  practices  both  do- 
mestically and  abroad. 

I  used  the  word  "abroad"  because  no  farm 
program  for  the  United  States  can  be  prop- 
erly devised  and  carried  out  without  giving 
consideration  to  world  conditions  today. 

Much  of  the  present  international  unrest 
is  due  to  maladjustments  In  marketing  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Fear  of  hunger  promotes  revolxitions  and 
desire  for  conquests.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
realize  that  this  fear  exists  not  only  In  over- 
populated  nations,  but  even  among  those 
who  live  on  the  land  itself.  8Utls«cians  tell 
us  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
popvilation  is  engaged  in  farming  today. 

The  work  of  the  United  ptates  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  already  done  much  to 
raise  the  standards  of  living  in  other  lands. 
Through  the  technical  assistance  programs 
and  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agriculture  Service. 
I  look  for  far  greater  benefits  to  be  derived 
.  In  this  direction. 

As  the  world  comes  to  rely  more  upon  our 
cooperation  in  this  field,  so  will  you.  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agricultxire.  be 
called  upon  to  greater  effort  and  progress  in 
your  work.  The  contribution  you  can  make 
to  world  stabUity  is  of  untold  extent.  I  have 
no  fear  that  you  wlU  fall  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

It  WlU  require  all  of  the  skUl.  all  of  the 
paUence,  and  all  of  the  persistence  that  can 
be  mvistered  in  this  and  other  Departments 
to  cope  with  the  fcwelgn  and  domestic  agri- 
cultural problems  we  face,  but  it  wUl  be  done. 
You  in  the  Department  must  derive  satis- 
faction frcHU  the  knowledge  that  your  main 
Burpose,  your  never-wavering  goal  is  to  serve 
rural  America,  to  make  life  better,  not  only 


on  the  farms  ot  the  Nation,  but  for  all  people 
as  well,  and  In  this  way  contribute  tO  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 

In  fulfilling  this  objective,  each  perscm  has 
a  peculiar  and  personal  responsibility. 

We  all  share  the  hope  that  this  occasion 
will  help  keep  lighted  the  torch  of  inspira- 
tion In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  others  who 
wUl  strive  anew  to  emulate  the  example  set 
by  those  whose  achievements  we  honor  today. 


AttendaBce  by  Legislators  at  Bcnuuda 
CoBfcrcBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREZS 
or 

mm.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  wiscoNsiw 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  WHEY.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter of  cooperation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government 
is  a  matter  close  to  my  heart  and  to  the 
hearts  of  all  thinking  Americans. 

We  all  recognize  that  only  through  the 
close  collaboration  by  the  two  coordinate 
branches  can  we  with  greatest  assurance 
and  a  minimum  of  friction,  move 
ahead  toward  an  enduring  and  just  world 
peace. 

"niat  is  why  I  recently  suggested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  attendance  by 
representatives  of  the  Senate  Committ^ 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
fortcoming  Bermuda  Big  Three  con- 
ference. 

It  is  not  and  has  not  of  course  been 
my  purpose  to  presume  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Chief  Executive.     . 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  scrup- 
ulously adhered  to  what  I  felt  to  be  the 
Constitution's  necessary  separation  of 
powers,  requiring  the  spearheading  of 
foreign  policy  by  the  executive  branch. 
But,  obviously,  the  confidence  of  the 
Congress  in  the  administrtition's  foreign 
policy  caimot  but  be  helped  in  the  event 
of  attendance  by  some  ,of  the  Congress* 
own  Members  in  a  conference  of  this 
nature.  ^ 

I  should  Uke  respectfully  to  reaffirm 
my  suggestion.  I  recognize  however  that 
there  has  been  word  that  administration 
sources  may  feel  that  the  representa- 
tion at  the  conference  should  be  limited 
to  the  three  chiefs  of  state  Involved  and 
to  very  small  immediate  staffs. 

In  any  event.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my 
suggestion  for  congressional  attendance 
has  met  with  a  very  fine  press  reaction. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  brief  excerpts 
from  two  editorials — one  which  appeared 
In  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  last 
Saturday.  May  23.  and  the  other  which 
appeared  in  the  MUwaukee  Journal  last 
Monday,  May  25.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  CONCRXSSIONAL  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Omr    COVBMAMTS 

Chairman  WnxT,  ot  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  has  a  good  idea  In  his 
proposal  that  a  Republican  and  a  Democrat 
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Ifunber  of  Congr«M  be  IxxTttad  to  partleltwte 
with  President  Beexihoirer  in  next  numth*! 
meeting  In  BenmxU  with  PrUne  Minister 
CburcUlU  and  whoeyer  is  Premier  <rf  France 
•t  tikat  time. 

The  Tslue  of  biiMrtlaenshlp  In  focelgnaf- 
fUn  ha*  been  demonstrated,  and  Congress 
will  be  as  much  concerned  as  the  BiecutlTe 
In  the  Bermuda  proceedings.      

The  attendance  ot  similar  representatives 
of  the  British  House  oi  CJommons  and  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies— which  is  more 
enduring  than  French  Cabinets— should  be 
•ought  for  the  same  reaaon. 

The  Ug  issue  at  the  Bermuda  meeting  will 
be  the  CcHnmunlsts'  demand  for  China's 
•eat  in  the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU. 
Members  of  the  BrlUsh  Parliament  want  to 
grant  this  demand.  If  they  could  dlscxus 
t^u  matter  man  to  man  with  Members  of  our 
Congress  they  might  understand  how  impos- 
sible this  proposal  Is  frcHn  an  American 
standpoint. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  on  the  right  course 
when  he  espoused  the  doctrine  of  "open 
ooTenants,  openly  arrived  at";  the  caviaes  of 
freedom  and  Justice  are  best  served  when 
all  Issues  are  aired  in  the  public  forum. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  at  May  35. 
1953] 

Tw«  NXCDS  BXFASnSAW  flUFfOST 

Senator  WtLrfs  proposal  that  President 
Bsenhower  take  congressional  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  both  parties  as  observers  to  the  com- 
ing conference  of  the  Big  Three  Is  construc- 
tive and  timely. 

Such  obeervers  could,  on  their  return,  help 
to  give  Congress  a  better  understanding  of 
our  alllee'  problems,  as  Senator  Wnxr  sug- 
gesU.  They  could  help  get  congreeslonal 
support  of  any  agreements  reached.  *  *  • 

After  President  Wilson's  unhappy  experi- 
ence with  the  Versailles  agreements  following 
World  War  I.  any  President  would  be  fool- 
hardy not  to  do  all  poasible  in  advance  to 
obtaiii  congressional  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  any  international  agreements. 

Presidential  acceptance  of  the  WUey  tip 
would  also  serve  to  restore  bipffftisanship  to 
the  Nation's  foreign  policy.  •  •  • 

I>uring  and  after  World  Wsr  n.  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman  in  the 
White  House,  the  Nation  began  to  develop. 
ttx  the  first  time,  a  bipartisan  foreign  pol- 
icy. This  was  worked  out  with  Republican 
leaders,  particularly  the  late  Senator  Van- 
denberg,  of  Michigan.  The  basic  phUosophy 
of  it  was  ezpreesed  by  Mr.  Tnunan  in  a  1961 
speech:  "There  ought  to  be  no  Democrats 
•nd  no  Republicans  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  We  are  all  Americans,  all  citizens  of 
the  same  great  Republic." 

Bipartisan  congressional  delegations  par- 
ticipated in  the  Bretton  Woods  and  Dum- 
barton Oaks  conferences,  the  San  Francisco 
conference  that  established  the  U.  N.,  vsrlous 
meetings  of  the  council  of  foreign  ministers 
and  the  Japejieee  peace  treaty  conference. 
Ttuman  named  Republicans,  as  well  as 
Democrats,  to  the  United  States  delegaticm 
to  the  U.  N.  and  to  numeroiu  U.  N.  commis- 
sions. Republicans  who  played  significant 
parts  in  foreign  policy  affairs  \mder  the 
Truman  administration  Included  Senator 
Vandenberg:  John  Foster  Dulles,  now  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Warren  Austin,  fCMmer  bead  ot 
our  U.  N.  delegation,  and  Senator  WUey. 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  sue- 
oessfxil  operation  of  this  policy  is  contained 
in  the  record  of  overwhelming  support  in  the 
Congress  for  such  measures  as  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  the  treaty  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (for  mutual  hemispheric  defense), 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  North  Atlantic  treaty,  the  mutual  secur- 
ity program  and  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 
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gJLTBNMOW  aw  REMARKS 


IION.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  aacBUUJv 
IN  IBB  BOOBK  OP  RKPRBSXRTATIVKB 

Wednesday,  May  27,  19SS 

ISi.  HOmCAN  of  BCichigan.  Mr. 
Spea  cer,  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ingtc  a  Times-Herald  of  May  1  reads  as 
folia  n: 

Tits  NSW  Dg*T.«M  Abs  Snu.  With  TJa 

Be]  resentatlve  Clasx  HomcAw ,  the  veteran 
Michigan  Congreesman.  spoke  for  a  good 
manj  millkm  Americans  when  he  said  in  a 
Chlca  BO  speech  that  he  thought  we  voted 
last  ¥  ovember  for  a  change  all  the  way  down, 
not  j  list  at  the  top  of  the  administration. 
And  lis  advice  not  to  expect  much  from  the 
Slsen  tiower  administration  in  the  way  of  tax 
or  bu  ilget  cuts,  or  much  at  anything  riss.  so 
.long  IS  Roosevelt  New  Dealers  and  Truman 
Fair  Dealers  remain  entrenched  in  policy- 
makt  ig  posts  in  the  Oovemment  was  sound. 

Re;  iresentatlve  Homtair.  a  wise  and  ex- 
perie  iced  observer  of  Washington,  gave  his 
audience  one  reason  why  Representative 
RssD,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Mean  b  Committee,  is  finding  difficulty  in  get- 
ting ax  reduction  legislation  passed.  While 
he  pi  alsed  Budget  Director  Dcxige.  an  Blsen- 
bower  appointee,  he  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Dodg »  found  as  his  assistant  William  F.  Mc- 
Candlees.  a  member  of  the  New  Deal  tax- 
andHipend  cult  since  1936. 

Be  >resentative  HomcsH  pointed  out  the 
prop  r  remedy,  which  Is  to  get  rid  of  the 
New  Dealers  and  pay  no  attention  to  their 
phoD^  civil  service  statw  in  doing  so. 

Til  Bse  Jobholders  went  into  the  Oovem- 
meni  service  as  political  payroilers.  They 
got  1  htix  Jobs  on  political  pull,  through  the 
recoa  miendatlon  of  Democratic  Party  bosses. 
Thez ,  principally  by  executive  orders  which 
requ  red  no  action  by  Congress.  President 
True  lan  blanketed  them  into  civil  service. 

Wl  len  a  political  boss  says,  "you're  under 
the  inoit  system  now,"  it  doesn't  add  any 
merl ;  to  the  employee  in  question.  He's 
still  %  political  placeholder,  and  he  operates 
as  a  political  placeholder.  Tet  every  time 
the  ]  ^resident  or  one  of  his  Cabinet  gets  rid 
of  oi  e  of  these  phonies,  the  whole  New  Deal 
clique  raises  the  cry  that  the  civil  service 
ia  be  ng  raided  and  faithful  career  employees 
disra  seed  to  make  Republican  patronage. 

Til  e  real  raid  on  the  civil  service  took 
plac4  when  Mr.  Truman,  and  Mr.  Rooeevelt 
befoie  him,  gave  civil-service  status  to  un- 
qual  fled  payroilers.  The  career  myth  was 
expl<  ded  recently  when  someone  analysed 
the  1  op  employees  of  the  State  Department 
who  have  been  most  active  in  steering  John 
Fostir  Dulles  into  Acheson's  footsteps,  and 
disccvered  that  their  average  tenure  was 
about  5  years. 

Tbe  Eisenhower  administration  should 
deal  hoiise  for  two  reasons,  neither  of  which 
has  imything  to  do  with  providing  Jobs  for 
deseiving  Republicans.  The  first  Is  the 
neceslty  of  restoring  civil  service  to  a  real 
merl ;  system.  The  second  is  that  only  this 
will  1  oake  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  policies 
that  the  RepubUcan  Party  promised  the 
vote]  B.  Delivery  on  thoee  promises  is  Im- 
poeslUe  with  Tnunan  Socialists  sabotaging 
then  at  every  turn. 

Anything  that  Congress  can  do,  or  the 
■xecitlve  can  do  under  congressional  au- 
thorlEation,  Congress  can  also  undo.  The 
remely  is  simple.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
statute  restoring  the  classic  definition  of 
civil  service  as  a  merit  service  whoee  mem- 
bers qualify  by  competitive  examination, 
and  excluding  from   the   civil  service  any 


employee  who  was  not  hired  as  the  result  of 
such  an  examination. 

That  would  get  rid  of  all  the  payroilers 
•t  one  swoop,  and  honeet  government  would 
•gain  be  possible.  The  first  place  to  be 
cleaned  up  should  be  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission  itself,  which  seems  to  have  become 
an  agency  dedicated  to  keeping  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  payroilers  safe  In  their  bomb- 
^xtofs. 


CsagratdatioBt  to  Hoa.  hkm  F.  tmaUf, 
of  MatMckuettt,  for  a  Job  WoI.Dom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATIVB 

Wednesday.  May  27,  I95J 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Monday.  May  25,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Kzmnxot.  completed  his  series 
of  congressional  speeches  pointing  to  the 
serious  problems  and  suggesting  some 
remedies  on  the  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land. I  rise  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con* 
gratulate  him  on  the  brilliance,  the 
thoroughness,  and  the  forthrightoess 
with  which  he  has  presented  the  prob- 
lems of  New  England  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  pleased  to  as- 
sociate msrself  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  his  great 
efforts  to  harness  the  cooperation  of  the 
Nation,  through  the  Congress;  New  Eng- 
land, through  interstate  compacts;  Mas- 
sachusetts, through  concerted  action  by 
Government,  business,  and  labor. 
Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  of 
these  groups,  New  England's  economy 
can  be  built  back  to  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Kknnkdt  has 
performed  a  task  that  has  been  little 
short  of  herculean.  I  have  had  the  rec- 
ords of  Congress  searched  axul  could  not 
find  anything  that  approaches,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  particular  theme,  the  study, 
the  research,  the  painstaking  analyids 
devoted  to  it.  Senator  Kennkdt's  splen- 
did report  could  have  come  into  being 
only  after  many,  many  hours  of  diligent 
search :  poring  over  the  many  and  volu- 
minous reports  of  groups  that  have  dealt 
with  similar  matters;  burning  the  mid- 
night oil  into  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  in  evaluating  all  available  data 
and  combining  the  best  of  it  with  the 
Senator's  own  solutions.  It  surely  was 
a  labor  from  which  many  would  have 
shrunk — arduous.  penetrating,  and 
slow.  It  takes  courage,  patience,  ability, 
and  industry  to  sift  the  mountain  of 
facts  and  figures  into  clear,  intelligible, 
and  convincing  argument  Setiator 
John  F.  ELennzdy  met  the  challenge  in 
characteristic  style. 

The  report  offers  no  easy  solutions,  no 
panaceas,  to  the  major  industrial  prob- 
lems of  the  northeast  region.  It  does 
pinpoint  the  matter  and  points  the  di- 
rection that  can  lead  to  success.  Sue- 
cess  necessitates  unity  and  cooperation. 
I  strongly  favor  the  recommendation  of 
Senator  Kknnkot  that  the  New  England 
congressional  delegation  organise  into 
a  cohesive,  active  group.  I  have  assured 
Senator  Kxnnkdy  of  my  whole-hearted 


endorsement  of  his  suggestion.  The 
united  efforts  of  all  of  the  New  England 
congressional  members  are  needed  to 
promote  the  legislative  action  necessary 
to  meet  the  problems  that  confront  the 
area.  The  group  would  serve  as  an  ideal 
sounding  board  for  the  region.  It  could 
meet  to  study,  review,  and  pass  on  gen- 
eral legislation.  It  could  map  out  ways 
and  means  of  dealing  most  effectively, 
on  a  legislative  basis,  with  matters  re- 
lating to  New  England.  I  trust  that  the 
members  from  New  England  will  take 
immediate  steps  to  organize  into  a  real, 
formal,  and  efTective  congressional  dele- 
gation. 


EcoBoalttt  «■<!  the  Free-Enterprise 
Syst< 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  comcscncuT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  t953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  •'Economists  and  the  Free-En- 
terprise System."  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds.  Sterling 
professor  of  economics  at  Tale  Uni- 
versity, and  appears  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Tale  Alumni  Magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkccro, 
as  follows: 

BCONOMXSn  AMD  TRC  FaB-BMTBPaiaB 

Ststem 
(By  Uoyd  O.  Reynolds) 

Much  has  been  written  In  recent  years 
about  the  gulf  that  Is  said  to  exist  between 
businessmen  and  the  teachers  of  economics 
in  our  universities.  In  my  opinion,  this  gulf 
Is  neither  necessary  nor  as  wide  as  it  ap- 
pears; and  It  can  be  bridged  by  some  sober 
reHectlons  on  the  proper  functions  of  each. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  complete 
Identity  ot  viewpoint  between  economists 
and  businessmen,  or  to  deplore  the  lack  of  it. 
The  businessman's  outlook  is  bound  to  be 
somewhat  influenced  by  his  particular  field 
of  activity.  If  he  is  in  export  trade,  he  Is 
likely  to  favor  tariff  reduction;  If  he  is  a 
manufacturer  subject  to  foreign  competition, 
he  may  want  higher  tariffs.  The  economist's 
tssk  Is  to  consider  what  will  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole  over 
the  long  Txm.  He  must  act  as  analyst  and 
umpire  rather  than  as  advocate,  and  what- 
ever his  conclusions,  somebody  is  certain  to 
be  mad  at  him. 

Economists  spend  much  of  their  time 
working  on  the  jjroblem  areas  of  the  eco- 
nomic system.  They  take  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  American  economy  more  or  less 
for  gruited  and  concentrate  on  reforms  which 
they  believe  wUl  Improve  the  operation  of 
the  economy  in  the  abort  run  and  help  it  to 
survive  over  the  long  run.  Seeing  economists 
running  around  so  busily  on  the  scaffolding 
near  the  top  of  the  building,  businessmen 
and  others  are  apt  to  conclude  that  they  lack 
any  faith  in  its  foundatiotu.  Economlsta 
seem  always  to  be  saying  what's  wrong  with 
the  system,  never  what's  right  with  it. 

This  is  a  grave  misunderstanding  of  the 
outlocA  of  American  economists.  The  great 
majority  of  economists  do  believe  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  survival  value  of  our  type 
economy,  the  importance  of  free  markets  anA 


free  competition,  the  dangers  of  detailed 
Oovenunent  control  over  production  and 
prices.  Beneath  the  controversies  over  cur- 
rent Issues  of  economic  policy  lies  a  large 
area  of  agreement — agreement  among  econ- 
omists, and  between  economists  and  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Why  don't  economists  spend  mors  time 
talking  about  this  area  of  agreement? 
Partly,  I  think,  because  of  a  fear  that  this 
will  be  Interpreted  as  appeasement  or  sur- 
render to  their  critics,  as  a  sign  that  econo- 
mists have  abdicated  their  role  as  independ- 
ent scholars  and  teachers.  Economists  are 
fearful  that  general  support  of  private  in- 
dustry may  be  taken  as  a  specific  commit- 
ment to  support  anything  which  any  busi- 
nessman may  want  to  do. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  toward  mutual 
understanding,  however,  somebody  has  to 
stick  his  neck  out.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
make  a  few  positive  statements  about  the 
American  economic  system.  This  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  philosophy.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  sketch  out  an  area  of  common 
ground,  leaving  disagreement  for  another 
day.  It  is.  of  coiiree,  a  purely  personal 
statement,  which  has  not  been  discussed 
with  my  colleagues  and  is  not  Intended  to 
commit  anyone  but  mjrself. 

The  points  I  shall  make  are  unoriginal, 
common-senslcal,  almost  platitudinous.  I 
believe  the  great  majority  of  college  teachers 
of  economics  will  agree  with  the  gist  of  the 
statement,  and  I  suspect  few  businessmen 
will  differ  seriously  with  its  major  points. 
If  so,  this  may  serve  as  a  beginning  toward 
constructive  interchange  of  views  in  the  fu- 
ture, eepeclally  between  Yale  alvimni  and  our 
own  Department  of  Economics. 

nr    OKNEEAI. 

1.  Maintenance  of  personal  liberty  and  po- 
litical democracy  is  more  Important  than 
any  economic  objective.  An  economic  sys- 
tem which  involves  suppression  of  personal 
liberty  and  dictatorial  government  stands 
condemned,  whatever  its  productive  eiBclency 
may  be. 

2.  There  Is  evidence  that  highly  central- 
ized control  of  economic  affairs  does  tend 
toward  the  suppression  of  freedom.  Politi- 
cal liberty  seems  to  thrive  best  where  eco- 
nomic control  and  economic  Initiative  is 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  popula- 
tion. TTie  farm  owner,  the  small-business 
man,  and  the  independent  professional  man 
have  a  historical  association  with  the  rise 
of  democratic  government,  and  it  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  democracy  could  survive  with- 
out them. 

3.  There  is  also  evidence  that  a  centrally 
managed  economy  Is  likely  to  be  inferior  even 
on  economic  grounds.  Efforts  to  run  an 
entire  economic  system  as  a  supercorpora- 
tlon  seem  to  produce  excessive  paperwork 
and  other  types  of  bureaucratic  waste.  difK- 
ciUt  problems  of  supervision  and  control,  and 
all-round  lowering  of  efficiency. 

4.  The  economic  system  of  the  United 
States  is  more  productive  than  that  of  any 
other  industrial  nation,  and  there  U  no  In- 
dication that  our  rate  of  progress  is  slack- 
ening. .  "ITiere  Is  good  reason  to  expect  a  con- 
tinued rise  of  national  output  and  living 
standards  over  the  decades  to  come,  within 
the  general  /ramework  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic institutions. 

5.  A  basic  respect  and  admiration  for 
American  economic  institutions  does  not 
imply  that  these  institutions  are  incapable 
of  Improvement  or  can  be  frozen  in  their 
present  form  for  all  time  to  come.  Gradual 
evolution  and  modification  of  institutions 
has  been  a  central  feature  of  American  eco- 
nomic history,  and  this  process  is  certain  to 
continue. 

BASIS  or  TRB  AMxucAK  sooaroMK  STsmc 
e.  The  central  principle  of  our  economle 
system  U  freedom  of  choice  by  those  in- 
volved In  tba  aoonomic  process.    It  is  too 


narrow  a  concept  to  regard  this  solely,  or 
even  mainly,  as  freedom  for  businessmen. 
It  includes  freedom  of  workers  to  enter  any 
occupation  they  prefer,  free  choice  of  goods 
by  consumers,  freedom  to  save  and  Invest, 
freedom  to  set  up  new  businesses,  free  pric- 
ing of  the  goods  end  services  produced,  and 
many  other  things. 

7.  We  are  stiU  far  from  having  aa  mtieh 
economic  freedom  as  we  sliould  have,  and 
we  must  continue  to  expand  the  area  of 
freedom.  Absolute  freedom  of  choice  in  ec- 
onomic affairs  is,  of  coiuse,  unfeasible;  we 
must  always  operate  within  some  frame- 
work of  law  and  public  control.  But  there 
ta  a  prima  facie  case  that  an3rthlng  which 
restricts  economic  freedom  is  undesirable 
unless  Jtutlflcatlon  can  be  shown. 

8.  Some  examples  of  undesirable  Govern- 
ment restrictions  on  economic  freedom  are: 
Most  prlce-flxini;  arrangements,  including 
guaranties  of  a  fixed  price  for  farm  products 
and  maintenance  of  minimum  retail  prices; 
tax  structures  which  discriminate  against 
estalHlshment  of  new  businesses  or  expan- 
sion of  existing  ones;  undue  restrictions  on 
intemstional  exchange  of  money  and  goods; 
laws  which  prevent  or  restrict  entrance  into 
certain  industries  or  occupations. 

0.  Some  examples  of  undesirable  prlvat* 
restrlctious  on  economic  freedom  are:  Em- 
ployer discrimination  In  hiring  on  the  basis 
of  nationality,  religion  or  other  personal 
characteristics;  union  rules  which  prevent 
ready  entrance  of  workers  to  certain  Indus- 
tries or  occupation;  misleading  advertising 
or  methods  of  sale;  monopolistic  price  fixing 
arrangements;  tactics  designed  to  prevent 
new  businesses  from  establishing  themselves 
in  an  industry. 

rxTNcnoKs  or  business  manaoeiient 

10.  The  American  businessman  is  increas- 
ingly an  executive  working  on  salary  and  re- 
ceiving little  direct  share  In  the  profits  he 
produces.  The  decisions  wliich  he  makes 
about  products,  production  methods,  pricing 
and  selling,  finance,  and  so  on  are  central  to 
the  functioning  of  the  economy.  They  are 
decisions  which  have  to  be  made  somehow 
In  any  kind  of  economic  system. 

11.  Business  management,  therefore.  Is  an 
honorable  profession,  skillful  performance  of 
which  is  Important  to  consumers,  employees 
and  everyone  else  In  the  economy. 

12.  Bxisiness  management  Is  considerably 
more  enterprising  in  the  United  States  than 
In  most  other  countries.  One  reason  is  that 
there  is  greater  opportvmity  here  for  able 
young  men  without  connections  to  riee  to 
high  positions  in  business.  It  is  impOTtant 
that  these  opportunities  for  advancement  of 
talented  men  be  maintained  and  enlarged. 

13.  There  is  a  regrettable  tendency  in  the  . 
United  States  to  idealize  the  business  execu- 
tive in  proeperoxis  times  and  to  kick  him . 
around  In  bad  times.  Actually,  most  ex- 
ecutives are  capable  and  hardworking  people, 
trying  to  do  a  good  Job  within  the  limits  set 
by  their  positions.  Competence  snd  hard 
wOTk  in  business  deserve  the  sama  respect  as 
in  any  other  calling. 

THX  HAToax  or  paorrrs 

14.  Our  economic  system  is  not  a  "profit* 
system  any  more  than  it  is  a  "wage"  system 
or  an  "interest"  system.  It  is  a  system  which  _ 
tries  to  Induce  economic  activity  by  indi- 
viduals through  heavy  reliance  on  monetary 
incentives.  It  is  wrong  to  think  that  profits 
are  somehow  less  reputable  than  other  forma 
of  money  Income. 

15.  It  is  also  wrong  to  regard  profits  as 
simply  a  sxirplus.  a  bottomless  pitcher  into 
which  government  or  anyone  else  can  dip , 
endlessly    without    harmful    consequences. 
Profits  can  be  too  low  as  well  as  too  high. 

16.  Profit  serves  a  variety  of  important 
functions  In  the  economy.  Expectation  of 
profit  induces  effort  to  keep  costs  down,  to 
develop  new  products  and  processes,  and  to 
expcmd  one's  business  as  rapidly  as  the  mar- 
ket warrants.    Realized  profits  ars  a  major 
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aomce  of  espttel  for  ezpuulon.  ai»«»  la 
real  danger  that  rixNrtslgbted  tax  poUdea 
may  leduca  IncanttTa.  curtail  new  lnT««t- 
ment.  and  alow  up  tlia  rata  of  economic 


!  FUwcHWia  or 
1^  Biatn  responslbUltlea  of  government 
tn  our  kind  of  economy  are: 

17.  Tto  melntaln  the  legal  baaee  tH  ttw 
floanomlc  sTSton:  Protection  of  ivuiMitr. 
maintenance  of  commercial  boneaty.  fnrtn»« 
•aoe  of  Inventloa  and  techntral  progreee. 
development  of  proper  gnnind  nUea  for  dl»- 
putea  between  labor  and  management,  and 

eo  OD. 

18.  Tt>  protect  and  expand  the  klnda  of 
eeonomlc  freedom  deecrlbed  prcTlouely. 
There  la  a  tendency  for  etrong  economle 
gnrapa  to  try  to  reatrlct  economic  freedom 
end  to  protect  or  advance  their  own  Interesta 
at  the  espenae  of  the  public  Intareat.  Qar- 
emmental  efforta  to  combat  thla  tendency 
^tould  not  be  regarded  aa  antibualneee. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  neceeaary  to  main- 
tain the  splrtt  and  rationale  of  tha  free* 
enterprlae  syetem. 

19.  Tto  check  extreme  fluetoatlona  In  the 
level  at  purchaalng  power  and  bu^eea 
activity,  and  to  prevent  both  deep  depree- 
liona  and  wild  booms.  This  should  be  done 
mainly  by  using  monetary  and  fiscal  polldea 
to  adjust  the  level  of  private  pundiaalng 
power.  Prevention  of  serious  depreislnn  la 
particularly  Important  In  the  preeent  world 
context,  where  Communist  leaden  con- 
fktontly  predict  ttie  coUapee  of  our  system. 
ftntt  our  allies  sit  nervously  awaiting  the  out- 
come. Actually,  there  la  good  reason  to  be 
hopeful  on  this  front.  We  are  not  able,  and 
perhaps  never  shall  be  able,  to  guarantee 
complete  economic  stability;  but  our  econ- 
omy now  has  more  "built-in  stabilizers"  than 
It  had  a  generation  ago.  and  we  know  more 
about  how  to  check  depression  before  It 
reaches  dangerous  proportions. 

20.  To  maintain  reasonably  long-run  sta- 
bOlty  In  the  value  of  the  currency.  We  have 
not  done  very  well  on  this  front  In  recent 
years.  We  should  make  a  serious  effort  to 
check  the  apparent  tendency  toward  chronic 
Inflation. 

ai.  To  establish  a  reasonable  minlmnm  of 
seeiuity  against  destitution  arising  from  old 
age.  iinemployment,  and  other  causes. 

23.  To  carry  out  productive  activities 
which  the  commtinlty  decldee  can  best  be 
conducted  under  public  auspices.  Public 
education,  highway  construction,  and  pro- 
vision of  postal  service  are  traditional  exam- 
ples. Each  case  of  this  sort  must  be  judged 
on  Ita  merits,  and  it  is  difflcult  to  lay  down 
any  general  rules.  For  the  great  bulk  of  pro- 
ductive activities,  private  management  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  found  most  efficient 
and  will  be  maintained.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  economists  would  oppose  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  general  run  of 
American  industries. 

A  fiMAL  woaa 

Ihese  renuHrks  do  not  Imply  a  complacent 
belief  that  we  have  reached  perfection  la 
economic  affaiia.  They  do  spring  from  a  be- 
lief t^iat  the  central  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system  are  soxuid,  and  that 
detailed  improvements  in  the  system  can  be 
made  without  crippling  Its  operation. 

There  will  always  be  healthy  political  dif- 
ferences between  those  who  favor  and  those 
who  oppose  a  particular  economic  change. 
Let  us  not  magnify  these  differences  of  opin- 
ion into  the  kind  of  black-or-white  conflict 
which  has  torn  so  many  other  countriea 
asimder.  I>t  us  not  demand  exact  conform- 
ity to  our  own  views  and  stigmatize  those 
who  differ  with  xis  as  reactionaries  or  so- 
dallsts. 

University  professors  have  probably  cast  as 
n\any  stones  as  business  executives  or  anyone 
else,  and  the  time  may  be  ripe  for  a  certain 
amount  of  Intellectual  humility  all  around. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  all  of  us  to  bury 
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hatchet  and  go  QuMtly  about  oor  bosl- 

B  leaking  up  frankly  on  economic  and 

;  a  Issues,  but  without  questioning  the 

]  ftlth  and  democratic  convictions  of 

^  rho  differ  with  tm.    At  a  time  when  we 

be  standing  together  against  a  system 

thofaght  and  government  which  all  of  us 

let  us  not  waste  our  energies  In  trying 

each  other  out  of  the  democratic 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  soTTTH  DAXora 

nf  TI  B  SKNATB  OP  TBX  UMTnCD  STATBS 

Wednesday.  Mat  27,  1953 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urtlaj  noon,  before  the  AU-Amertcan 
Conf 4  rence  to  Combat  Communism,  Dr. 
Robe;'t  L.  Johnson,  Administrator. 
Unite  d  States  International  Information 
Admi  Qistration.  delivered  a  very  instruc- 
tive a  ddress  entitled  "The  Faith  of  Free- 
men." in  which  he  outlined  the  good 
work  being  done  by  the  so-called  Voice 
of  Ainerica  program  and  its  associated 
actiT  ties  in  the  field  of  overseas  infor- 
mation. 

I  b  jlieve  It  would  be  well  for  the  coun- 
try and  Members  of  Congress  to  study 
the  leport  of  the  activities  being  con- 
ducts d  by  our  overseas  information  pro- 
gram, and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
const  nt  ttiat  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix 0 '.  the  RccoKO. 

Tt  ere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  (  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  fellows: 

Tbx  Paith  or  PkcBicxiv 
Botk^e  time  between  now  and  sxmrlse  to- 
momlng  hundreds  of  people,  who 
J.  hiding  out  in  the  forests,  along 
r  ver  banks,  and  In  the  fields,  will  risk 
lives  to  escape  to  freedom.    How  many 
have  come  over  from  the  Iron  Cur- 
The  answer  Is  nearly  2  mUllon  per- 
more  than  150.000  of  whom  have  crossed 
divide  in  1953.    These  are  the  peo- 
Sovlet  Party  members  and  their  satel- 
lenchmen    have    Instructed.    Indoctrl- 
and  intimidated.    Yet  still  they  come, 
real  story  of  the  people  behind  the 
I  Curtain  is  told  also  in  the  recent  demon- 
In  Czechoslovakia — ^the  demonstra- 
whlch  began   when  the  Ck>mmunlsts 
aown  the  statue  of  Thomas  Masaryk. 
ijeloved  first  President  of  the  Caech  Re- 
in the  city  of  Brno  schoolchildren 
into  a  procession  and  marched  to 
When  the  police  tried  to  interfere, 
^omen  of  Brno  were  at  the  children's 
and  they  were  followed  by  the  workers. 
.  as  the  Voice  of  America  pointed  out 
broadcast  to  the  people  of  Czechrslo- 
those  Communist  policemen  mxist  hava 
their  ultimate  fate, 
of  us.  of  course,  know  why  these  peo- 
revolted  from  commimlsm.     They 
}nly  what  a  former  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
e  fovmd  here  in  the  United  States. 
surprised  she  was  to  discover  that  here 
identification  papers  are  reqtilred.    She 
have  to  register  at  a  police  station, 
dould  live  where  she  chose,  travel  freely 
place  to  place,  with  no  forbidden  zones, 
tells  It:  "Sverythlng  here  depends  on 
own    Initiative.    abUlty,    and    will    to 
one's   own   Ufa.    Such   Is   life   In 
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HoW  well  thla  woman's  expression  of  appre- 
ciation points  up  the  difference  between  tba 


free  world  and  the  slave  world.  The  fabric 
of  the  free  world  to  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
la  our  freedoms.  The  fabric  of  IntematkmM 
communism  to  feai^-f ear  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  and  inhumanity.  The  true  soxirca 
at  the  bonds  between  free  nations,  as  Prasl-. 
dent  Elsenhower  has  said,  to  the  fundamental 
faiths  we  share  together. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  rich  heritage 
passed  on  to  us  by  ova  brave  ancestors.  They 
left  their  homee.  renounced  security,  and 
with  their  famUles  entered  the  wildemeaa 
and  endured  Ineredlbto  hardships.  They 
came  in  queat  of  splrtttial  goala.  Tliey  em- 
bedded in  the  virgin  soU  of  a  new  oonttnent 
the  principles  and  convictions  which  have 
distinguished  our  Nation  from  all  the  em- 
pires of  totalitarianism,  past  and  preeent. 
Por  theirs  was  the  true  revolution,  one  dedi- 
cated to  making  a  reality  of  individttal  free- 
dom—the  finest   ideal  that  the   mind   can 

conceive.  ......      •     ,* 

What  do  free  people  really  bellevet  It 
comes  down.  I  think,  to  certain  simple  and 
yet  all-powerful  convictions: 

That  a  man  can  better  himself  by  hto  own 
efforts  and  be  respected  for  what  he  does,  re- 
gardless of  color,  creed,  or  racial  origin. 

That  wealth  to  something  to  be  created  by 
mutual  effort,  not  something  to  be  taken 
away  from  scanebody  else. 

That  the  privilege  of  dttoanahlp  carrier. 
with  it  personal  reeponsibiUtles  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  community. 

That  the  "other  fellow"  has  hto  side  at 
the  story  and  a  right  to  be  heard. 

That  government  to  the  servant,  not  tha 
master  of  the  people,  and  it  can  never  con- 
fiscate property,  minds,  or  souls. 

Above  all,  free  people  beUeve  that  men  live 
for  a  higher  purpoee  than  their  own  small 
ahns  under  the  tows  of  a  power  beyond  that 
of  any  man  in  any  state. 

These  convictions  are  Intertwined  la  tha 
fabric  of  our  faith.  They  give  ua.  la  fact. 
the  brawn,  the  nerve,  and  the  mind  which 
are  our  strength  in  meeting  with  the  primary 
task  than  faces  the  United  States — and  tha 
free  world— today. 

That  taak  to  weU  known  to  you«    It  to  to 
counter  the  evlto  let  looee  In  the  world  by 
a  system  of  government  whose  baste  tenata 
are   the   opposite   of   our   own — and   whose  • 
final   aim   to  to   engorge   the  world.     Thla 
system  to  now  developing  every  technique 
of  propaganda  and  subveralon.  In  a  campaign 
menacing  to  our  way  of  life.     Since  World, 
War  n.  it  has  sprecul  Into  a  major  effort  toi 
divide  the  free  world.    Ito  primary  effort  to 
to  Isotote  the  United  Statee.  and  to  under- 
mine oonfidenoe  in  our  strength,  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  stated  purposes,  and  our  lead- 
ership. 

In  short,  thto  to  the  "campaign  of  hate* 
and  lU   proportions   are   staggering.     Tha 
Soviet    Union    and    lU    sateUltes     are     now 
spending  about  •1.5  billion  each  year  on  dW. 
rect  propaganda  alone.    And  Bed  China  tumi 
budgeted  aloKist  an  equal  amount  for  propa  \'- 
ganda.     Theee  expenditures  do  not  Inelud* ' 
the  vast  sums  also  being  spent  In  supfMrt 
of  the  Communist  government  regimas  bf ' 
the   C<»nmuntot   parties.     Nor   by  the   or*< 
ganizations  which  are  currycombed  by  the 
followers   and   the   travelers   to   serve   tha 
ends  of  communtom.  t 

But  they  do  not  rely  solely  oa  dlreefl* 
prc^Mganda.  They  Inspire  rlota,  aa  in  Paris*' 'i 
Tokyo,  and  Bssen  In  1952.  They  create  the 
threat  of  war  in  Asia  and  In  aaatem  Ger- 
many. They  infiltrate  underground.  And 
they  stir  up  eonllicta  between  groups  and 
between  nationa. 

To  meet  this  Challenge  In  what  to  tha 
war  of  ideaa,  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  International  Information  Ad- ' 
mlnUtratlon  to  conducting  a  program  of  in- 
formation and  educational  exchange.  The 
purpoee  to  twofold:  To  combat  communism 
and  to  inspire  hope  and  confidence  In  the 
unity  and  strength  of  free  man.  Both  alma 
are  baslo. 


In  my  opinion,  we  should  bring  about  two 
things.  Pirst,  we  must  use  all  of  our  power 
to  remove  the  misconceptions  about  the 
United  States — and  to  answer  the  lies  the 
Communtots  teU  about  us.  Por  example,  the 
SovleU  charge  that  we  are  the  aggreesor  in 
Korea.  However  amazing  that  charge  to  to 
us.  unless  it  to  answered  with  the  truth, 
unless  we  bring  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the 
attention  of  millions  of  people,  the  charge 
will,  to  say  the  least,  Infiuence  their  think- 
ing and  their  actions. 

Second,  we  must  Inform  the  world  by  the 
examples  of  what  we  do  and  what  we  have 
done  that  we  are  not  an  aggressive  or  an  im- 
periaitotic  nation.  We  must  tell  other 
peoples  not  only  of  what  we  do  each  day, 
but  of  our  htotorical  actions  in  fostering  and 
granting  independence  to  the  Philippines 
and  to  Puerto  Rico;  and  of  our  nonaggres- 
Bive  aims  In  the  two  great  wars  of  the  cen- 
tury. Such  truths  as  these  will  carry  the 
conviction  to  other  peoplee  that  our  piir- 
poses  are  Just  what  we  say  they  are. 

As  I  see  it.  the  HA  has  two  definite  assets. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  number  of  de- 
voted men  and  women  working  at  the  task. 
On  the  other,  we  have  all  the  argtmients  on 
our  side. 

We  do  not  have  to  engage  in  deception  or 
subterfuge;  we  do  not  have  to  twist  the 
truth.  We  do  not  have  the  problem  of  the 
Soviets,  who  are  trying  to  make  the  people 
of  Poland  favor  a  system  imder  which  they 
are  paying  higher  and  higher  prices  for 
bread,  meat,  housing,  and  other  bare  neces- 
sities, while  the  Soviets  are  boasting  to  the 
world  about  lower  prices  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Ko  one  In  Poland  needs  to  be  an  economist 
to  realise  that  hto  personal  privations  and 
denials — the  draining  of  hto  country — are 
what  make  the  lower  prices  possible  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  last  several  jrears,  the  United  States 
information  and  exchange  program  has  de- 
veloped more  or  leas  topsy  fashion.  It  to  a 
new  arm  of  our  Qovernment.  It  must 
strengthen  the  other  means — diplomatic, 
military,  and  economic — by  which  we  pursue 
our  objectives  abroad. 

Has  thto  new  arm  of  Government  done  Its 
Job?  In  it  effective  now?  Should  the  cltl- 
aen  continue  to  pay  hto  taxes  in  part  to  sup- 
port such  an  undertaking? 

Most  people  who  know  something  about 
thto  program,  I  believe,  have  no  hesitation 
In  answering  these  questions  afllrmatively. 
They  know,  moreover,  that  It  to  not  the  kind 
of  program,  like  making  biillets  or  tanks  or 
ships,  where  you  can  apply  the  slide  rules 
and  the  statistics  and  the  coet  factcoa  and 
then  come  up  with  a  measured  answer. 

More  and  more  people  have  realized  that 
tfKJwering  a  thousand  leafiets  to  worthwhile 
if  only  one  person  picks  up  a  copy  and  acts 
on  it.  That  broadcasting  to  worthwhile  so 
long  as  there  to  one  radio  receiver  in  opera- 
tion. That  the  visit  of  one  person  may  have 
a  profound  effect  on  our  relations  with  an- 
other country.  That  a  single  film  can  revo- 
lutlonlae  the  thinking  of  an  entire  village. 
And  that  a  book,  vitalized  with  the  Ideato  of 
a  Lincoln,  will  open  the  mlnda  of  all  thoee 
who  read  It. 

Thto  new  program  to  effective,  perhaps, 
only  when  It  reaches  into,  the  minds  of  other 
people,  and  presents  the  truth  day  in  and 
day  out.  We  are  doing  Just  that  in  many 
ways,  but  the  American  people  know  very 
Uttle  or  nothing  at  all  about  It. 
For  example: 

When  the  Soviets  must  \ue  almost  1,000 
transmitters  to  hold  out  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, at  a  cost  which  may  exceed  the  entire 
budget  of  our  radio  program;  and  when  the 
VOA  receives  4  times  as  much  audience  mail 
as  the  BBC. 

When  2  priests.  1  In  Italy  and  1  in  tha 
Philippines,  can  say,  respectively: 

"One  motion  pict\u«  to  worth  a  hundred 
sermons.'* 


"The  thing  I  like  (about  ZIA's  films)  to 
that  they  make  people  think.  Thinking 
people  make  poor  Conmxunists." 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Aaaer- 
Ican  Educational  Foundation  can  repeat  that 
of  about  660  Belgians  who  had  been  to  the 
United  States  \mder  the  auspices  of  the 
foundation,  11  have  since  become  Miixisters 
of  State  (3  have  been  Prime  Ministers),  6 
have  been  Senators,  6  have  been  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  14  have 
held  positions  in  international  organiza- 
tions, and  nearly  300  were,  or  now  are,  fac- 
ulty members  of  the  4  Belgian  universities 
or  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

When  the  distribution  of  press  material 
in  several  European  countries,  used  by  free- 
trade  unionists,  to  credited  with  the  failure 
of  Conununlst-attempted  general  strikes; 
and  when  the  only  coiuse  of  retaltotion  by 
the  Communists  must  take  the  fcM'm  of 
bombing  and  burning  our  field  posts,  as  they 
have  done  in  E>amascu8,  Baghdad,  and  Beirut. 
When  the  proposed  elimination  of  Infor- 
mation centers — our  libraries — in  Schwein- 
furt,  Germany,  and  Hakodate,  Japan,  saw 
civic  groups,  chiircbes,  and  labor  unions  suc- 
cessfully petitioning  to  retain  these  centers. 
In  the  Japanese  city,  40,U00  persons  signed 
such  a  petition. 

And  when,  in  an  activity  begim  with  1 
man  in  1948,  nearly  800  projects  have  been 
developed  with  organizations  and  indivld- 
uato  In  the  United  States  so  they  could  par- 
ticipate directly  in  this  overseas  program. 

When  facts  like  this  become  known — when 
the  reasons  for  spreading  the  truth  about 
themselves  are  fully  understood — I  am  sure 
no  sane  person  wovild  ask:  "Can  we  afford 
the  HA  program?"  He  would  say  instead, 
"Can  we  afford  to  be  without  it?" 

But  the  most  conclusive  measure  of  the 
worth  of  the  program  may  be  thto:  Suppose 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  no 
overseas  program  of  thto  nature,  no  radio, 
no  publications,  no  information  centers,  no 
exchange  of  persons,  no  motion  pictures.  In 
short,  no  explanation  to  the  great  masses  of 
people  in  the  world  of  United  States  policy. 
United  States  deeds,  and  what  Americans 
stand  for. 

Qxiite  obviously,  few  among  us  would  fa- 
vor such  a  negative  course  in  the  world  of 
today. 

TO  do  the  positive  Job  of  spreading  the 
truth,  and  to  do  it  most  efllclently,  we  must 
eliminate  from  the  program  any  person  who 
to  not  in  complete  sympsthy  with  the  aims 
and  ptir])oses  of  our  Government.  We  must 
bring  in  the  most  brilliant  men  and  women 
available  in  the  United  States.  Every  to- 
dividual  to  the  IIA  and  every  new  employee 
must  be  what  I  would  call  a  genuine 
American. 

For  muk  you  well :  Thto  program  to  impor- 
tant. It  to  an  tmdertaklng  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  leaders  regard  as  of  the  high- 
est importance.  For  they  realize  thto:  If  our 
Job  of  canTTlng  America's  message  of  truth 
and  hope  to  the  world  to  well  done,  there  to 
a  good  chance  that  It  wUl  be  the  weapon 
with  which  freemen  will  finally  overcome 
the  modern-day  challenge  to  freedom.  It  to 
our  best  hope  for  enduring  peace,  backed  by 
the  faith  of  freemen. 


No  Laad  Rntk  lato  the  Tidelands 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 


IN  THE  SEJATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 
'  Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobd  an  edi- 


torial entitled  **V(o  Land  Rush  Into  the 
Tldelands."  which  was  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  I^oniUn:  of  Tuesday, 
May  26,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc<»u>« 
as  follows: 
No    Lams    Rttbh    Imto    thb    TmCLAiCM — AW- 

iMTntsn  MxssAOz  ntoic  trx  South  wasT 

(By  Bicknell  Eubanks) 
Daujm. — Recent  congressional  debattog  of 
the  tldelands  issue  stirred  up  so  much  con- 
fusion that  the  real  value  of  offshore  oil 
potentialities  has  been  hidden.  Estimates 
ranging  up  to  $300  billion  were  made  by  some 
Senators,  but  experienced  oil  men  talk  to 
terms  far  under  that. 

Many  oil  men  agree  with  the  estimate 
made  by  Senator  Wnxis  Robtstsok,  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  that  royalties  in  the  next 
60  years  may  not  top  $500  million. 

Nor  to  there  any  expectation  of  a  land 
nish  by  oil  companies  toto  the  tldelands. 
Two  factors  account  for  thto  lack  of  present 
interest:  the  great  expense  tovolved  and  the 
inevitable  suits  which  wiU  be  filed  to  Federal 
courts. 

Before  a  bit  to  ever  dropped,  the  cost  of 
drilling  a  well  runs  toto  the  millions.  A 
shore  base  to  necessary  to  provide  supplies, 
offices  for  clerical  workers,  and  water  trans- 
portation for  workers.  Such  a  base  costs 
about  $2  million.  It  to  necessary  to  build 
great  steel  platforms  in  the  open  seas,  from 
which  operations  are  carried  out.  In  40 
feet  of  water,  a  platform  costs  some  $300,000. 
In  100  feet  of  water,  the  expense  of  thto  one 
item  tops  $1  mlUlon.  And  oU  company 
engineers  report  many  platforms  have  cost 
as  much  as  $5  million. 

All  these  figures  compare  with  the  $15,000 
it  costs  to  drill  shallow  welto  on  dry  laud. 

Almost  as  great  a  deterrent  as  the  expense 
to  the  fact  that  legal  ownership  to  still 
clouded  despite  the  overwhelming  vote  by 
Congress  giving  the  tldelands  to  the  States. 
Already  suits  dtoputing  the  congressional 
action  are  being  prepared  fcH-  Federal  courts. 
It  to  oertato  that  some  of  theee  contests  will 
go  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court — a  proc- 
ess that  will  take  months,  and  possibly  years. 
The  Supreme  Court  a  few  years  ago  ruled 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  paramount 
rights  to  the  submerged  areas.  Inciden- 
tally, the  Court  also  turned  down  a  request 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  fix  title  to  tha 
Federal  Government. 

Actually,  it  makes  little  difference  to  the 
oU  companies,  so  far  as  costs  are  concerned, 
whether  the  Statee  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment control  the  tldelands.  In  either  case 
the  companies  would  pay  out  the  customary 
one-eighth  royalty,  with  the  remainder. being 
kept  by  the  companies  themselves. 

But  exploration  has  been  slowed  down  for 
the  past  few  years  because  of  the  fight  over 
ownership  of  the  tldelands.  OU  company 
attorneys  have  advised  a  "wait-and-see"  at- 
titude to  avoid  any  possible  legal  complica- 
tions. 

New  debates  are  developing  now  over  the 
rest  of  the  Continental  Shelf  beyond  the 
State  boundaries  fixed  by  Congress  to  recent 
tldelands  legislation— 10  «4  mUes  out  to  sea 
for  Texas  and  the  west  coast  of  Florida  and 
the  customary  8  mUes  elsewhere.  Senate 
hearings  are  being  held  on  legUlatlon  pro- 
viding that  natural  resources  of  the  shelf 
beyond  State  limits  belong  to  the  United 
States. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  giving  full  control  and  ownership  of 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  bill  provides  that  to  the 
absence  of  Federal  statutes  or  regulations, 
the  laws  of  adjotoirxg  States  would  apply. 

But  two  Senators  who  fought  bitterly  to 
put  control  of  the  tldelands  in  the  Lands 
of  the  SUtes  appear  to  be  laytog  the  ground- 
work for  giving  coastal  States  taxing  powers 
over  the  outer  shelf.   They  are  Senator  Pxics 
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talA  tusk  comUU  Staftw  •taould  IMV*  fcte  tas- 
Utm  mutharttj  beeauae  worker*  oa  the  drilllnc 
vZuaaaM  Md  their  funUlee  wlU  use  Stmta 
imdOttim  Roch  ••  fchools.  Senatcn  Dahixl 
and  fiOM*  fl*"**  aanrt  that  State  ooueei  ration 
regulatlona  ehould  apply  to  the  outer  Con- 
ttneatal  (BhaU*  ' 

Cmitftm  «st«kded  the  boundarlM  of  the 
United  SUtea  a  few  years  ago  to  the  edge 
of  the  Coptlnental  Shelf.  But,  as  the  Dallas 
Uondag  Wewa  polnta  oat.  there  la  Uttle 
ereeedent  to  guide  Oongrees  In  i»ow  attMspt- 
tog  to  set  up  a  definite  system  <d  admlnls* 
liaHoB  o?er  lt> 


elgn 


and 

Ax 

in 


«f  tntematlanat   cooperation,   fot- 

rolstlnne.  and  mutual  assistance. 

gnize  the  tragic  pMght  of   uprooted. 
_.  In  the  world  as  a  eontlnutng  problem, 
the  urgent  need  for  the  continuation  of 
jrlcas  traditional  policy   of  helpfulnesa 
p  -OTlding  a  haven  for  the  oppressed. 


Amsnca 


Prttc^lcs  Rcf ar^iif  IwMfraiM»  P*Bc7 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mnr  Toax 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Maw  27.  If 53 

Mr.  I£HMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
program  board  of  the  Council  of 
Chiircbes  of  Buffalo  and  Krie  County  of 
my  State  recently,  on  May  11.  adopted 
a  statement  of  principles  regarding  im- 
migration policy  which  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  cogent  brief  statements  on  the 
subject  that  I  have  seen.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  fine  statement 
outlining  the  heart  of  the  objections  to 
the  McCarran- Walter  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

teATBMKMT  OT  PUNCIPLXS  RnUJEBOMe  Aiml- 
CAIf  iMaOOBATIOK  POUCT  ADOPTZD  BT  THS 
PaOOBAJC       BOABD       OT       TH«       COPWCH.       Or 

Causcma  or  Burrau)  amd  Eiix  Couhtt, 
Buffalo,  H.  T..  Mat  13.  1153 

We  believe  in  an  alBrmative  Immigration 
policy  for  America,  one  which  will  welcome, 
without  racial,  national,  religious,  or  other 
dlserimlnatiOBS.  those  who  seek  to  Immi- 
grate and  become  part  of  our  national  life; 
one  which  will  provide  the  ever  new  life- 
blood  which  America  needs  and  by  which, 
throughout  its  history.  It  has  been  enriched; 
cme  which  will  assure  to  new  Immigrants  the 
haslc  rights  guaranteed  to  Its  dtlaens  and 
win  welcome  permanent  residents  Into  cit- 
izenship; one  which  will  express  America's 
active  concern  to  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions in  providing  a  fair  share  of  resettle- 
ment opportunities,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  in  other  counties,  for 
those  oppressed  for  freedom's  sake. 

Such  an  immigration  policy  would: 

Be  free  from  any  Implications  of  supe- 
riority or  inferiority  as  between  peoples  such 
as  are  Inherent  in  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  without  sacrificing  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  preferences  and 
priorities. 

Safeguard  basic  American  rights  and  priv- 
ileges to  immigrants  and  Insure  eqtial  status 
for  native  and  natviraltzed  dtteens.  Welcome 
new  immigrants  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  rjbstantial  numbers  determined 
not  only  or  the  basis  of  America's  ability  td 
absorb  new  Immigrants  and  her  need  for 
workers  of  hand  and  brain,  but  also  with  « 
view  to  America's  participation  In  providing 
opportunities  for  the  victims  of  oppreasioa 
overseas,  and  completing  the  reunion  of 
families,  as  well  as  providing  for  new-seed 
Immigrants.    Be  doaely  Integrated  with  our 
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Thin.  sbeHy  boMs;  caiman  *oa.  euttara,  you 
should  have  left  at  home. 

That's  the  way  the  cattl«  aarkat  reports 
ought  to  be  written. 


sii  Bhnt  Trs^  About  Cattle  Prket 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TkZAS 

IN  VhE  aiNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


StaaJbj  Cratrds 

KXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 


Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 

ijr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
de! t.  there  is  growing  concern— J  usti- 
fle<  concern — among  the  cattlemen  of 
T«  as  over  the  continuing  downward 
trrid  of  cattle  prices.  Many  of  the 
cat  lemen  of  my  State,  especially  those 
wit  1  relatively  small  herds  and  no  other 
aov  rce  of  inctMne,  are  facing  economic 
ruii. 
^t.  there  seems  little  general  recog- 
nit  on  of  this  fact.  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
sit  lation  has  not  been  brought  home  to 
thi  people  generally. 

"he  editor  of  the  Taylor  Times,  a 
we  >kly  newspaper  published  in  William- 
son County,  Tex.,  recently  wrote  a 
ca  tie  market  report  in  language  that 
no  one  could  misunderstand.  In  order 
thi  it  Senators  may  know  how  the  cattle- 
mi  rket  situation  looks  to  the  editor  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  cattle  State 
of  Texas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
ths  report  from  the  Taylor  (Tex.) 
Ti  nes  for  May  21  to  be  reproduced  in 
th  !  Appendix  of  the  Rxcow). 

'  liere  being  no  objection,  the  edlto- 
rifil  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ri  coao.  as  follows: 

'  rou  can  say  this  for  the  people  who  write 
th<i  cattle  market  reports,  they  lean  over 
backwards  to  let  the  cauiemen  down  light. 
'  Vhen  the  market  dropa.  the  newspapera 
rei  ort  the  "cattle  market  was  uneven  to  91 
loirer  here  today,"  or  "fat  calves  were  In 
lig  at  demand  at  the  Fort  Worth  market,"  or 
"stime  prices  held  steady  to  considerably 
lover,"  when  what  they  probably  mean  U 
th  tt  the  price  of  cattle  la  all  shot  to  heck,  to 
pvt  it  In  language  for  a  family  newspaper. 
Icverybody  knows  the  price  of  cattle  U 
doarn,  far  down  below  everything  else;  that 
Is,  everybody  seems  to  know  except  the  re- 
po  Iters  of  livestock  markets. 

The  Times  though  believes  In  calling  a 
spide  a  spade.  This  week's  market  report 
la  as  fcdlows: 

Fhe  demand  for  cattle  seems  as  great  as  it 
evfcr  was.  the  price  Just  doesn't  amount  to 
m  ich. 

Pat  calves  are  sentng  from  16  to  23  cents 
a  lundred,  but  try  to  get  23  cents.  Also,  it'll 
htlp  If  you'll  try  to  forget  this  tima  last 
ye  ir  they  were  bringing  36  cents,  which  may 
hive  been  too  high,  but  have  you  bought 
aiythlng  in  other  lines  lately?  Everything 
el  le  is  stUl  sky  high. 

Stocker  steers  this  weak  were  bringing 
fri  >m  14  to  18  oenU.  but  It's  not  taking  any 
mn-e  Ink  to  writ*  14  than  18,  14  seemed  to 
Bi  tvall. 

Cows  and  calves  were  bringing  from  1128 
to  8175  a  pair,  but  the  feUow  whol  paying 
8176  already  has  a  load  and  left  about  15 
m  nutea  agow 


or  mw 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVE8 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day  of  this  week  I  was  one  of  the  con- 
gressional group  at  Frenchman's  Plata 
in  Nevada  witnessing  the  firing  of  the 
first  atomic  shell.  Writers  with  far  mcve 
ability  than  I  have  described  the  awe- 
some, terrifying  sight  that  met  our  eyes 
when  the  explosion  took  place. 

The  atomic  age  has  begun  a  revolu- 
tion, not  only  in  armaments  and  In' 
weapons  for  defense,  but  it  will  even- 
tually completely  change  the  power  de- 
velopment of  our  country.  Great  ad- 
vances in  medicine  and  the  cure  of 
otherwise  Incurable  diseases  will  Yte 
achieved  within  the  near  futtire.  En- 
tire new  worlds  have  been  opened  for 
scientific  progress. 

The  power  of  the  atomic  weapon,  the 
complete  and  overwhelming  destruction 
that  it  produces,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  u.^  without  warning  should  caua* 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  completely 
review  his  thinking  with  respect  to  » 
standby  control  law.  In  any  future  all- 
out  war  the  power  should  be  In  the 
Executive  to  immediately  invoke  across 
the  board  controls  on  all  segments  of  our 
economy  lor  at  least  a  short  period  of 
time. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  immediately 
hold  the  line  than  to  have  any  chaotia 
inflationary  period  oocorriiig  while  Con- 
gress makes  up  its  mind  to  act.  I  per- 
sonally dislike  controls  and  have  voted 
against  them  consistently,  but  believe  1^ 
is  absolutely  necessary  now  to  have  that 
power  in  the  Executive  to  instantane- 
ously invoke  a  full  holding  operation 
should  atomic  warfare  break  out. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  mj 
remarks.  I  am  appending  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  World -Telegram  and 
Sun,  dated  May  20,  1953: 

It's  ELKMKNTAar 
It  was  a  strange  and  Ironic  coalition  whl^ 
yesterday  In  the  Senate  shackled  the  blU  to 
give  the  President  temporary  power  to  clamp 
a  lid  on  Inflation. 

The  Senate  decided  the  President  eouM 
have  the  authority  to  impoee  a  90-day  freeae 
on  wages  and  prices,  in  the  event  of  another 
inflation-making  emergency,  but  told  him 
he  couldnt  use  this  authority  until  Congresa 
says  when. 

The  whole  point  of  the  Ciqwhart  bill  was 
to  set  up  a  device  for  stopping  Inflation 
before  It  atarts.  But  a  Senate  majority.  Iron- 
ically weighted  by  Republicans,  voted  no4 
to  trust  President  Elsenhower  to  act  sensibly 
If  the  emergency  happens— as  well  It  may. 

By  adopting  the  Byrd  amendment,  tha 
Senate  prohibits  use  of  the  freeze  power  untU 
thtfe  Is  a  formal  declaration  of  War  or  both 
ilouses  of  Congres.  by  formal  vote,  gives 
the  President  the  go  ti|^ 


The  tnflfttlon  set  off  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Korea  has  eoat  the  consumers  and 
t.'ixpayers  many  bUllMis  of  doUara.  It  put 
the  aovernment  In  the  red.  It  was  the  in- 
centive which  caused  rise  after  rise  in  prices 
and  vages— vainly  trying  to  keep  ahead  at 
each  other. 

In  this  case.  It  was  the  Truman  adminls- 
tratloa  which  failed  to  act.  and  not  Congress. 

But  even  Congress.  In  Its  haste,  took  2^ 
months  to  act.  and  Mr.  Truman  stalled  4 
more  months. 

By  this  time,  the  price  index  had  soared 
15  points  and  inflation  was  off  to  the  races. 

Judging  by  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Cape- 
hart  bill,  the  lesson  of  that  experience  has 
been  lost.  Once  again,  we  are  staring  an 
emergency  in  the  face  and  refusing  to  get 
ready  for  it.  The  Capebart  proposal  was 
nothing  more  than  elementary  precaution. 

To  be  unprepared  U  to  risk  failure,  even 
disaster. 


OBe-Haadred-and-Fofty-tiiree-lR^  Air 
Fsffce  EtssBliBl 


'EXTEmSlOm  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Nebraska  Reqaetb  Tide  to  Huteric  Fort 
Rolmtoa 


E3ttENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF  vasaaaxa 
nr  THE  HOtTBS  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

•Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  enter  in  the  Cowceessiohai. 
Record  Nebraska  SUte  Legislature  Reso- 
luUon  10.  which  was  passed  by  the  65th 
legislature  on  May  19.  1953. 

The  resolution  aslcs  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  transfer  all  the 
buildings  and  land  of  the  Fort  Robinson 
Military  Reservation  to  the  State  ot  Ne- 
braska. I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 
2122,  which  would  transfer  the  31.000 
acres  and  buildings  to  the  State,  and 
I  hope  this  resolution  will  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  my  colleagues  to  pass  the  bllL 
The  resolution  was  passed  unazxlmously. 
The  resolution  follows: 

LeglslaUve  Resolution  10 
Whereas  some  of  the  buUdlngs  on  the 
Port  Robinson  Military  Reservation  have 
been  declared  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  surplus  property,  and  will  be  let  tot 
public  bids  about  May  14,  1953;  and 

Whereas  an  appointed  committee  of  the 
SUt«  of  Nebraska  U  to  make  a  survey  of 
possible  uses  of  siirplus  buildings;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  real  eaUta  and 
buildings  are  now  being  used  by  the  United 
SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  beef- 
research  station:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  65th  aessUm  atsemUled: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stataa 
be  memonall»d  to  tranafer  all  the  buUd- 
lngs and  land  of  the  Ptort  Boblnatm  Mili- 
tary Reservation  to  the  SUte  ot  Nebraska 
for  the  use  ctf  Its  agencies  for  agricultural 
study  and  experiment,  for  the  use  of  pub- 
lic Instltut'ona,  for  recreational  aresa.  or  for 
such  other  purposes  as  the  legislature  ahaU 
deelgnate. 

a.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  «ult- 
ably  engroesed.  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  legislature  to  the  Vice  President  o« 
the  United  SUtes  as  presiding  ofHcer  ^  tha 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepreeenUtlves  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  to  each  Member  from  Nebraska 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AMMXttSAM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1953 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
duction in  the  proposed  143-wing  Ait 
Force  at  this  critical  time  is  most  short- 
sighted and  inadvisable.  The  potential 
striking  powor  of  the  enemy  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  vital  criteria  that 
should  be  considered  In  developing 
America's  security  plans.  The  survival 
of  the  United  States  depend*  largely 
npoa  armed  strength.  In  that  strength, 
the  United  States  Air  Force  In  this 
modem  era  should  be  in  position  to 
play  the  paramount  role.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  outmoded  and  antiquated 
philosophy  adopted  by  those  who  would 
build  an  excessively  large  foot  Army  at 
the  expense  of  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  one  branch  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  which.  If  per- 
mitted to  expand  to  its  maximum  efK- 
ciency.  would  be  the  most  instrumental 
f  actcH-  in  deterring  aggression. 

The  enemy  recognises  and  respects 
only  superior  forces  at  the  command  of 
freedom-loving  peoples.  The  Air  Force 
at  the  present  time  has  taken  a  terrific 
beating  in  the  revised  budget  which  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress.  Funds  as 
set  out  in  the  budget  for  the  Air  Force 
have  been  reduced  from  $18  biiUon  to 
lil  trillion.  The  authorized  strength  of 
the  Air  Force  has  been  set  at  143  wing. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  concerted 
effort  should  be  put  forth  by  friends  of 
the  Air  Force  to  at  least  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  assure  the  143-wing 
which  the  last  Congress  approved  and 
authorised. 

The  B-36  has  proved  its  worth  as  being 
capable  to  develop  a  wallop  far  more 
devastating  than  any  other  nation  could 
boast.  The  mere  existence  of  the  B-36 
could  have  been  the  instrumental  ele- 
ment that  has  prevented  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  from  embarking 
upon  a  course  of  action  which  would 
have  meant  globiJ  warfare.  The  B-36 
program  should  be  augmented,  and  any 
poUcy  on  the  part  of  high  governmental 
ofDcials  which  would  retard  its  growth 
would  be  foolhardy  and  detrimental  to 
the  public  Interest. 

The  Marxist  theory  cannot  survive 
without  continuing  turmoil,  pandemo- 
nium, and  strife  being  created  through- 
out the  globe.  Danger  to  our  contmued 
existence  as  a  free,  independent  people 
is  real.  It  Is  laudaLle  hideed  to  seek,  de- 
sire, and  pursue  a  program  that  has  for 
its  purpose  a  balanced  Federal  budgetr— 
a  program  that  would  cut  the  fat  in  the 
expenditures  of  executive  agencies.  This 

oan  be  done  in  many  instances.  A  pro- 
gram to  cut  taxes  is  one  that  would  meet 

with  hearty  approval.  I  have  toefp  «» 
advocate  of  strict  economy.  I^oi^^Pf* 
vote  to  trim  downward  the  funds  that 
are  so  badly  needed  to  expand  Uie  A^ 
Force— which  is  the  only  hope  that  re- 


mains, should  the  Russian  strength  bli? 
imlea^ed  against  our  industrial  centers ' 
of  population.    Adequate  safeguards  are 
imperative.    Wave  after  wave  of  Inter- 
c^tors  should  be  readily  available  to  hil . 
the  enemy  before  he  reaches  our  shoreSkf 


Proposed  faBBiimily  LqinhfioE 

ISmSSSlGK  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KlLGORi 

or  ynan  tboinu  "^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITOD  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  Presi^nt.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd  the  com- 
ments which  I  have  received  from  Philip 
R  Perlman.  former  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  Jacob  M.  Lashly. 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  on  Uie  proposed  immunity 
legislation.  Senate  WU  16.  These  are 
in  response  to  my  invitation  to  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  members  of  the  bar 
to  comment  on  this  proposed  legislation 
which  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with- 
out the  benefit  of  public  hearings. 
Other  comments  which  I  have  received 
were  printed  in  the  Racoas  of  May  18 
and  May  25.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

WasKiNCToH.  D.  C  May  i5.  1953. 
Hod.  Habixt  M.  Kh^goki^ 
Senate  Ofice  Building, 

Washingtor.  D.  C. 
DKAa  SaNATO*:  You  are  performing  a  Itne 
public  service  in  coUectlng  the  views  of  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  American  bar  as 
to  the  adTlsabUlty  of  the  leglsUtton  pro- 
posed m  S.  16.  1  would  think  that  there  la 
no  doubt  «iat  the  irelght  of  opinion  la 
asalnst  any  such  legislation. 

S   18  proposes  to  vest  authority  in  aacn 
House  of  Congress,  by  a  majority  Jot«.  «J» 
congressional  committees,  by   a  two-thlrOa 
vote,  to  grant  Immunity  from  criminal  prose- 
cution to  persons  who  decUne  to  testify  on 
the  ground  that  their  testimony  »aay  in- 
criminate   them— and   claim   *he    prlvUege 
against  seK-lncrlmlnatlon  conferred  by  «» 
fifth  amendment  to  the  OonsUtutlon.    Re- 
cent  events   have   demonstrated   that   tne 
privilege  U  being  abused,  and  that  aU  too 
ftequently   valuable   information   Is   being 
withheld  by  those  who  hide  behind  the  con- 
stitutional provision  for  reasons  othw  than 
danger  of  prosecution.    Apparently  thwe  is 
no  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  dslm 
of  privilege  Is  warranted,  or  whether  It  Is 
made  for  the  protection  of  others.    H  Im- 
munity  from   prosecution   Is   granted   the 
claim  Is  no  longer  valid,  and  the  wltnaw 
could  then  be  compelled  to  testify  or  be 
punished  for  contempt.    The  purpoee  of  9. 
16  Is   sound  but   the   means  employed  to 
achieve  the  result  are  entirely  wrong,  and. 
if  adopted,  would  probably  result  In  serloua 
injury  to  the  proper  administration  of  Jus- 
tice.    The  power  to  grant  immunity  from 
crlmlxuU  prosecution  should  not  be  vested  lii 
a  leglslaUve  body.    It  belongs  to  the  ofitelals 
charged  with  the  duty  and  responslbUlty 
of  conducting  jH-osecuUons.    In  the  case  of 
a  Pederal  prosecution  such  power  should  be 
reeted  In  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
5^tes.    He  should  have  authority  topant 
Immunity   from   prosecution   to   ' 
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Mllad  befon  coingr«s«lonal  comrolttw. 
rnoA  JurtM  and  eovat*.  a  16  deals  only 
wnh  ■ituoTi  befor*  uoagreitonal  com- 
mlttees,  and  Is  silent  as  to  witnesses  befor« 
grand  Juries  and  oouzts.  although  in  the  Ut- 
ter two  elaaeea  of  eases  the  testlmofny  soui^t 
may  be  of  muflh  greator  Importanoe  than 
that  before  congressional  oommlttees.  It 
Is  plain  to  anyone  who  has  had  exporlence 
In  such  nutters  that  the  exercise  of  an  Im- 
munity power  by  ctMagresslonal  committees, 
which  hsTS  and  can  have  no  responsibility 
for  conducting  proeecutlonB.  would  result 
In  confusion,  and  would  at  least  in  some  in- 
stances, lead  to  inability  to  pvinlsh  serious 
offenses. 

During  the  period  when  I  was  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Justice 
Department  proposed  legislation  giving  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  authOTity  to  grant  im- 
munity fr«n  proeecuUon  to  those  who  de- 
clined to  testify  before  grand  Juries  or  courts 
oa  the  ground  of  self-incrimination.  The 
Justice  Department  opposed  the  passage  of 
legisiation  giving  congressional  committees 
power  to  grant  immunity  to  witnesses  before 
them.  The  report  on  8.  16  now  before  the 
Senate  shows  that  the  Jiistice  Department  Is 
still  opposed  to  such  legislation.  Ctongress 
long  sgo  passed  an  act  under  which  it  as- 
sumed such  suthorlty,  Init  the  resulting 
evils  were  so  evident  that  the  legislation 
was  repealed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  8.  16.  if  enacted,  wovild  not  prod\ice 
similar  abuses. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Lisrts  Hnx.  and 
other  Interested  Senators,  I  have  prepared 
•  brief  memorandum  on  the  subject,  a  copy 
of  which  I  am  enclosing. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Phxup  B.  PnutAH. 

IfucoaAintnc  bt  Philip  B.  Phojiaw.  Foaicn 
SoucrroB  Gknbbal  of  thb  United  Statts, 
ON  8.  16.  A  Bnx  to  Amxns  thb  Is^mxtnitt 

PBOVISION    RBUHTNO    to    TkSTIMOKT    GlVBH 

bt   WrTNBsscs   Bbfosb   Eitheb  Hovsb   or 
'    ^  CoNcarss  ob  Thxik  CoiCMn-rExs 

1.  AS  to  POLICT 

It  seems  clear  that  a  broader  inununity 
statute  U  needed.  The  efforts  of  congres- 
sional committees  to  obtain  Information 
relevant  to  duly  authorized  investigations 
are  being  frustrated  almost  dally  by  the 
dainos  of  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  evident  that  many  such 
claims  are  being  Buccessfully  made  by  wit- 
nesses whose  primary  Interest  is  the  protec- 
tion of  others.  Failure  by  the  courts  or  by 
Congress  to  develop  adequate  procedures  to 
determine  whether  such  claims  are  sound, 
or  are  only  pretenses  to  avoid  disclosures 
embarrassing  to  the  witnesses  or  resulting 
in  danger  of  prosecution  to  others,  has  af- 
forded protection  to  violators  of  law,  and 
permitted  their,  crimes  to  contiznia  unre- 
vealed  and  unpiinlshed. 

The  report  (No.  153)  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  accompany  S.  16,  April  20, 
1953,  describes  the  bUI,  and  gives  a  rteumd 
of  the  Important  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  Issues  arising  under  the  existing  Federal 
immunity  statute  relating  to  testimony  be- 
fore congressional  committees.  It  m\ut  be 
conceded  that  the  existing  statute  is  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose.  The  large  number  of 
those  who  successfully  refuse  to  testify  xinder 
a  claim  of  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion Is  proof  that  more  effective  laws  and 
procedures  are  needed.  It  Is  now  too  late, 
much  too  late,  to  argue  that  the  constitu- 
tional provision  has  been,  over  the  years, 
given  a  much  broader  Interpretation  than 
was  originally  intended;  and  that,  instead 
of  protection  for  the  innocent,  it  has  become 
In  too  many  instances  a  cloak  for  the  guilty. 
The  rules  of  Interpretation  have  been  applied 
In  BO  many  cases  and  over  such  a  long  period 
of  time  as  to  present  a  sltiiation  requiring 
action  by  Congress. 
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_  tt  Is  not  clear  tb*t  8.  16  wiU 
ii^J^|rti«W  the  desired  result,  without  itself 
Inl  roducing  evils  more  dangerous  and  serious 
thiA  now  exist.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  good  reason  why  congressional  com- 
mictaes.  even  if  limited  to  action  by  two- 
th  rds  of  their  memt>ers,  should  be  given  and 
shi  mid  excx«lse  the  power  to  grant  absolute 
immunity  from  prosecution  In  criminal 
caies.  The  power  to  grant  immunity  from 
crl  minal  prosecution  should  be  vested  in  the 
oflcials  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of 
crl  minal  cases,  and  should  not  be  handed 
OTtr  to  investigative  bodiea.  There  is  no 
mtm  reason  to  give  such  power  to  congres- 
sit  nal  committees  than  there  is  to  give  such 
po  ircr  to  grand  Jxiries.  and  nobody  has  ven- 
tu  "ed  to  suggest  the  latter. 

:k>ngres8  has  had  at  least  one  unfortunate 
ex  )enence  in  that  Held.  As  far  back  as  1857. 
ne  irly  a  century  ago,  it  passed  an  act  grant- 
Itt  t  Immunity  for  any  act  concerning  which 
a  rltness  would  be  req\Uiod  to  testify  (34th 
C<  ng..  3d  sess..  Globe,  p.  427) ,  but  the  evils 
and  troubles  resulting  from  that  legislation 
w«re  BO  pronounced  as  to  prompt  Congress 
to  amend  it  5  years  later  (37th  Cong..  2d 
sets..  Globe,  p.  431,  and  see  Eberling,  Con- 
gressional Investigations,  pp.  31»-323). 
Ocngress  shoud  not  again  embark  upon  a 
CO  urse  which  is  doomed,  according  to  its  own 
ptst  experience,  to  failure. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  official  In  whom  the  power  to  grant 
Immunity  should  be  vested.  Satisfactory 
piovlslon  easily  could  be  made  by  statute 
CM  by  the  rules  of  each  House  for  submitting 
tie  question  of  immunity  for  a  witness  to 
tie  Attorney  General,  and  such  questions 
C(>uld  be  resolved  without  delay.  The  work 
ol  congressional  committees  could  be  ex- 
p  idited  and  made  more  fruitful  without  the 
risk  of  too  many  instances  of  vmnecessary 
ai  Id  improvident  grants  of  Immunity,  detri- 
n  ental  to  the  proper  administration  of 
Ji  ystice. 

Part  2  of  report  153  contains  the  individual 
t.  Bws  of  Senator  KBrAUvsji.  in  which  he  ex- 
p  esses  the  view  that  the  Attorney  General 
sJ  kould  be  notified  before  an  action  by  way 
a  granting  immiinlty  is  taken  by  a  congres- 
sJ  anal  committee.  Senator  Kktaxtybs's 
s:nendment  providing  for  such  notification 
wu  defeated  in  committee.  I  would  not 
tlink  that  such  an  amendment  would  rem- 
e<  ly  the  mistaken  policy  of  vesting  authority 
U  grant  immunity  in  any  committee,  or  la 
e:  ther  House  of  Congress.  Experience  Indl- 
e  htes  that  committees,  once  vested  with  au- 
tl  lorlty.  are  prone  to  exercise  their  powers 
w  Ithout  regard  to  the  views  of  others,  even 
tl  lose  who  are  responsible  for  tiltimate  rs- 
siUts.  For  example,  the  successful  criminal 
p  osecution  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
o:  the  internal  revenue  collector  In  one  of 
tl «  largest  cities  was  recently  nullified  be- 
e  tuse  of  the  action  of  a  House  committee  in 
h  jldlng  hearings,  with  attendant  publicity. 
Ill  the  district  in  which  the  subseqxient 
tl  ial  was  held.  These  hearings  took  place  in 
s;  >ite  of  the  objections  of  the  Department  of 
J  istlce,  which  had  already  or  was  about  to 
iiitiate  criminal  proceedings.  Mere  ad- 
Tunce  notification  to  the  Attorney  General 
o  a  proposed  grant  of  Immunity  would  not 
a  stire  well-considered  action,  since  there 
w}\ild  never  be  a  guaranty  that  the  com- 
n  ittee  would  be  guided  by  the  views  of  the 
A  ;tomey  Oeneral.  On  the  contrary,  if  con- 
gessional  committees  are  to  be  free  to 
giant  immunity  from  prosecution,  although 
n  sponslblllty  for  conducting  prosecution  re- 
n  ains  in  the  Attorney  General,  there  is  cer- 
t)  in  to  be  controversy  over  results,  or  lack 
o:  results  arising  from  the  existence  of  dl- 
T  ded  authority.  There  is  every  reason  why 
tJ  le  Attorney  General  and  the  congressional 
o  immlttees  should  and  would  cooperate  to 
o>taln  the  desired  ends,  but  so  long  as  the 
Attorney  General  must  conduct  criminal 
p  osecutlons,  he  should  be  unhampered  in 
a;  riving  at  conclusions  as  to  which  persons 
sJiould  be  prosecuted,  and  which  may   be 


given  immunity  in  order  to  develop  Inf  oma- 
tion  to  be  used  against  others. 


S.   BOMB  LBOAL  qUBamOWS  IKVOLV 

This  memorandum  assximes  the  power  of 
Congress  to  delegate  to  administrative  or 
legislative  officials  the  authority  to  grant  im- 
munity from  criminal  prosecutions.  Con- 
gress has  considered  the  subject  so  fre- 
quently, and  has  provided  for  Immunity  in 
so  many  different  sUtutes  (see  list,  p.  12  of 
Rept.  No.  153)  that  the  assumption  is  war- 
ranted. But  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
power  to  grant  immunity  from  criminal 
prosecutions  is  not  an  incident  of  the  legls- 
laUve  authority  to  conduct  investigations. 
That  is  the  reason  a  statute  is  required  before 
Congress,  or  a  congressional  committee, 
would  be'authorlzed  to  grant  such  immunity. 
(Broim  V.  Walker  (161  U.  S.  591.  601):  Dovl9 
V.  Hofstader  (2*7  N.  T.  244.  177  N.  Y.  489. 
494).) 

S.  16.  as  reported  by  the  committee,  doea 
not  attempt  expressly  to  provide  Immunity 
from  State  prosecution,  so  that  a  claim  of 
privilege  on  the  ground  of  self-lncrimlrui- 
tion.  If  denied  by  a  grant  of  Immunity  from 
Federal  proeecutlon.  might  leave  the  witness 
open  to  proeecutlon  in  State  courts.    There 
is    serioxis    doubt    whether    Congress    could 
validly  grant  immunity,  or  auth(Xlse  any 
official  of  the  Federal  ODvernment,  to  grant 
immunity  from  State  prosecution.    The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  immunity  against 
State   prosecution   is   not   essential   to   the 
validity     of     Federal     immunity     statutes. 
United  States  v.  Murdoch  (284  U.  S.  141,  149 
(1931) )  and  cases  therein  cited.    It  has  also 
held  that  the  prohibition  in  the  fifth  amend- 
ment against  compulsory  self-incrimination 
is  not  binding  upon  the  States.     Twining  v. 
New  Jersey  (211  U.  8.  78).    And  where  the 
commission  of  one  act  is  an  offense  against 
both  State  and  Federal  Govemments,  pros*-   • 
cution  and  punishment  by  both  is  not  doubl* 
Jeopardy.    United  States  v.  Lanaa  (260  U.  & 
377),    The  principal  authority  lor  the  con» 
tentlon  that  Congress  could  grant  Immunity 
from  State  prosecution  rests  on  the  views 
stated  in  the  majority  opinion  in  Brown  ▼. 
Walker  (161  U.  S.  691,  600).    There  the  court 
relied  upon  Stewart  v.  Kahn  (11  Wall.  493). 
and  similar  cases,  sustaining  the  validity  of 
Civil  War  statutes  extending  periods  of  limi- 
tations for  instituting  actions  against  per-^ 
sons  who  could  not  be  served  with  process 
because  of  war  conditions.    But  there  was  %^ 
strong  dissent,  in  which  three  Justices  ex» 
pressed  a  contrary  view. 
The  minority  opinion  stated: 
"As  Congress  cannot  create  State  courts, 
nor  establish  the  ordinary  rules  of  property 
and  of  contracts,  nor  denounce  penalties  for 
crimes  and  offenses  against  the  States,  so  it 
cannot  prescribe  rules  of  proceeding  for  tha 
State  courts." 

The  current  trend  in  Congress  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  attempting  to  invade  areas 
of  State  Jurisdiction  would  probably  make  it 
difficult  to  obtain  legislation  prohibiting  the 
States  from  engaging  in  prosecutions  because 
of  immunity  granted  under  Federal  author- 
ity, and  there  are,  as  pointed  out,  strong 
reasons  why  such  legislation,  if  enacted. 
would  be  held  by  the  courta  to  be  invalid, 
despite  the  holding  of  the  majority  in  Brown 
V.  Walker.  Any  question  as  to  the  applica- 
bility to  the  States  of  the  privilege  to  refuse 
to  testify,  granted  by  the  fifth  amendment, 
seems  to  be  foreclosed.  And,  as  the  Federal 
Government  may  compel  testimony  by  grant- 
ing immunity  from  Federal  prosecution,  it 
could  not  be  fairly  contended  that  it  is 
necessary  and  proper  to  exercise  authority 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  under 
article  I  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  an 
effort  to  grant  immunity  from  State  prose- 
cutioix. 

9.  kbjlted  qvcbtions 
8.   16  deals  with  testimony  before   con- 
gressional committees.    The  problem  of  ob- 
taining testimony  before  grand  Jxirles  and 
courts.   In  many  Instances  of  much  mors 


Importance  to  the  pubUo,  ts  left  tmconsid- 
ered  and  untouched. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  authta-izing  the  Attorney  General  to  grant 
immunity  to  violators  of  lesser  importance 
In  order  to  obtain  evidence  against  the  lead- 
ers in  criminal  enterprises.  Two  years  ago 
the  Justice  Department  proposed  a  blU  which 
gave  the  Attorney  General  authority  to  grant 
Immunity  from  prosecution  to  a  witness 
whose  testimony  was  desired  before  a  grand 
Jury  or  court.  That  bill,  8.  1747,  was  not 
reported.  At  the  sams  time,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  considered  8.  1670.  re- 
ported August  27,  1961  (S.  Hept.  717)  which 
was  similar  to  8.  16,  now  before  the  Senate. 
ITie  Justice  Department  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  8.  1570,  Just  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment today  opposes  the  enactment  of  8.  16, 
and  for  similar  reasons.  (See  testimony  of 
the  Attorney  General  before  Senate  Special 
Committee  TD  Investigate  Organized  Crime 
in  Interstate  Commerce.  Senator  KxrAUvnu 
chalnman,  March  26,  19S1.) 

COMCLirstOIf 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  passage  of 
8.  16  be  opposed,  but  that  consideration  be 
given  to  legislaUon  vesting  authority  to 
grant  Immunity  from  Federal  prosecution. 
In  order  to  obtain  testimony  before  con- 
gressional committees,  courts,  and  grand 
Juries,  in  the  Attorney  Gei^eral  of  the  United 
States. 

Text  of  Mr.  Laahly's  letter: 

htrnwar,  Lashlt  4e  Mnxn, 

St.  Louis.  May  21.  1955. 
Subject:  8.  16.  Calendar  No.  163,  immunity 
of  witnesses  appearing  before  congres- 
sional committees. 
Hon.  Hablbt  M.  KiXiOOU, 

United  StaUs  Seriator  from  West  Fir- 
Ifinia.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbab  SiWATOB  KiLOOBS:  In  response  to 
your  request  that  I  give  you  my  views  on  the 
sbove-numbered  proposed  Senate  bill,  let 
me  observe  In  beginning  that  some  improve- 
ment in  the  immunity  provisions  now  ex- 
isting is  clearly  indicated  by  recent  experi- 
ences and  practical  requirements.  The  priv- 
ilege extended  in  the  fifth  ameiulment  to 
avoid  self-incrimination  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  has  been  imiformly 
respected  by  the  courts  throughout  our  his- 
tory, but  it  can  be,  and  occasionally  it  seems 
that  It  is  being  made  an  instrument  of  con- 
spiratorial concealment  of  facts  necessary 
for  the  prcHper  administration  of  Jvutice  and 
the  maintenance  of  orderly  government. 

The  repeated  spectacle  of  subversive  ele- 
ments and  scofBawB  generally  forming  lines 
behind  the  claims  of  self-incrimination, 
tends  to  make  a  public  mockery  of  sound 
principles  of  equality  and  Justice,  and  to  re- 
duce the  respect  for  law  and  government  so 
necessary  for  the  protaction  of  all  the  people. 
So  much  seems  clear. 

But  the  manner  of  achieving  this  involvas 
principles  of  great  fundamental  Impcatanoe 
also.  While  the  fifth  amendment  ought  not 
be  permitted  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  in- 
strument of  escap>e,  or  a  convenient  cover 
suitably  chiefly  to  preserve  the  safety  of  law- 
less persons,  the  Immtmity  statutes  must  be 
designed  and  also  operated  with  the  greatest 
discrimination,  so  that  they  might  not  ap- 
pear to  sanction  oppression  at  any  time. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  present  immunity 
statutes  deal  with  matters  upon  which  the 
Congress  had  legislated  prevlo\isly,  in  the 
exercise  of  lU  regulatory  powers  in  specific 
fields  of  interstate  nommerce,  such  as  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  other 
instances  referred  to  on  page  12  d  the  Mc- 
Carran  committee  report.  The  judicial 
foundation  of  these  precedents  might  not 
be  adequate  to  fully  support  the  present 
measure,  which  is  of  much  brocwler  seofM  and 
appucatlon-  It  undouhCadly  would  be  |n- 
voked  In  connection  with  congressional  In- 
vestlgaUons  not  whoUy  or  directly  attribu- 


table to  new  legislatioii.  It  may  oonoeivably 
Involve  bargaining  between  a  committaa  of 
Dongress,  or,  in  some  possible  circumstances, 
between  a  single  committee  member,  and  a 
witness,  concerning  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  importance,  and  imder  circum- 
stances where  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
two  sides  obviously  would  not  be  equal. 

Because  of  this,  and  for  the  reasons  given 
by  Senator  KBTAUvxa  in  the  views  expressed 
separately  by  iiim  accompanying  the  com- 
mittee report,  I  shoxild  regard  It  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  have  the  measure  provide  for 
appropriate  notice  to  the  Attorney  General 
in  every  case  where  an  inununity  arramge- 
ment  with  a  witness  was  contemplated. 

With  continued  high  regards  and  best 
wishes,  let  me  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Jaoos  M.  Lashlt. 


Hofh  G.  Great  Declares  Uaited  SUtei 
Skoda  Poll  Oat  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  AI.ABAMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITHD  STATES 

Wednesdav,  May  27.  1953 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  a  news 
item  entitled  "Hugh  Grant  Declares 
United  States  Should  Pull  Out  of  Ko- 
rea." published  in  the  Augusta  (Oa.) 
Chronicle  of  May  21,  1953.  The  article 
refers  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Hugh  G. 
Grant  before  the  Augusta  Optimists 
Club.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
statements  Mr.  Grant  made  in  his  speech 
as  reported,  his  remarks  were  provoca- 
tive, arid  were  given  out  of  the  rich 
experience  he  has  had  as  minister  from 
the  United  States  to  two  of  the  war- 
torn  countries  during  the  days  of  Wtwld 
yjfar  TT, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho. 
as  follows: 

AooaESszs  Ormcisis:  Hugh  Gbamt  Dbclabbs 
UNirao  Srarss  Sboulo  Ptn-t  Out  of  Koasa 

Hugh  Q.  Orant,  former  United  States  Min- 
ister to  ThaUand  and  Albania,  said  yester- 
day the  United  States  should  make  whatever 
setuement  is  possible  in  the  Korean  war 
and  get  American  troops  out  of  there. 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  said  In  an  address 
b^ore  the  Augusta  Optimist  Club,  "we  can- 
not succeesfuUy  wage  war  against  760  mU- 
Uon  Asiatics  who  want  to  get  rid  of  white 
control  in  their  countries." 

America,  the  retired  diplomat  declared, 
should  settle  the  Korean  war  the  best  way  it 
can,  even  if  it  means  losing  soms  face.  He 
does  not  beUeve  the  United  States  could 
ever  defeat  the  Chinese,  nor  could  the  Chi- 
nese defeat  America.  He  thinks  America 
should  face  the  sitxiaUon  realisUcaily. 

"There  is  a  peasant  revolution  going  on 
in  China,"  Mr.  Grant  said.  Though  the 
Communists  are  In  control,  he  added,  it  is 
primarily  a  peasant  revolt.  _,--».•     » 

"There  is  no  more  possibility  of  OhUng 
Kai-shek  defeating  the  Communists  than 
there  is  for  me  to  walk  into  the  White  House 
and  become  President,"  the  speaker  said. 

XirDOCHUffA  FICHTIMO 

Discussing  the  current  fighting  in  Indo- 
cidaa.  Mr.  Grant  said  the  rebels  there  are 
prlmarUy  rebeUing  against  French  control. 

"If  they  move  Into  Thailand,  the  Song- 
gram  regime  wlU  ftdd  up  as  it  did  when  the 


V 


Japanese  attacked  us  In  lOil,"  Mr.  Grant 
said,  "and  then  what  will  happen  to  the 
mimons  of  dollars  of  eoonomic  aid  and  arms 
we  have  sent  over  there?"  The  United 
States  is  placed  in  a  false  position  in  loAor^f. 
china,  he  said.  America  is  supposed  to  sup> 
prart  independence  for  those  peoples  who 
want  it,  but  there  the  United  States  U  help- 
ing the  French  hold  onto  what  they  have. 
"Power  politics  makes  things  topsy-turvy," 
Mr.  Grant  said.  "Yesterday's  friends  are  to^ 
day's  enemies,  and  vice  versa."  It  is  his 
opinion  that  America's  real  enemy  in  Asia 
is  not  China,  but  Russia.  He  Is  not  too 
certain  about  Japan's  friendship  for  the 
United  States,  and  believes  the  United  States 
may  have  trouble  with  the  Japanese  again 
some  day. 

siaic  BACKcaoumi 

Mr.  Orant  was  American  minister  to 
Thailand  in  1940  and  1941.  when  ttiat  coim- 
try  was  at  war  with  Indochina.  Plbun 
Songgram,  the  prime  minister  of  Thailand 
(fcH-merly  Slam),  professed  to  be  a  great 
friend  of  America.  When  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor.  Songgram  declared  war 
on  the  United  States.  He  stepped  out  of 
office  after  World  War  n,  but  is  now  back 
In  power,  and  the  United  States  is  sending 
him  aid,  Mr.  Orant  said. 

America's  goals  in  Korea,  the  speaker  saidr, 
are  (1)  to  keep  our  place  In  the  sun;  (2)  to 
stop  the  Communists;  and  (3)  to  stop  ag- 
gression because  it  is  a  moral  wrong.  The 
latter  goal  Is  secondary  to  the  others,  he 
believes. 

Mr.  Grant  does  not  believe  the  Chinese 
alliance  with  the  Russians  will  last  long. 
He  thinks  the  Chinese  went  Into  the  deal 
for  what  aid  they  could  get  out  of  It,  and 
when  they  have  gotten  all  they  can,  they 
will  boot  the  Russians  out. 

He  was  Introduced  yesterday  by  Allan 
Matthews.  Rudolph  Goldman,  president- 
elect, presided. 


Support  f«r  Vetcraas'  Heaswe— New  VA 

Hospital  at  Bkauaf  ham 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BATTLE 

OF  ALABAMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1953  ^ 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  iiwlude  two  articles  from  the  Tusca- 
loosa News  as  requested  because  of  their 
interest  to  our  veterans: 
DAV  SuiToars  Biu.  ow  V«nBBA««'  Mbasttbs 

Tuscaloosa  Chapter  No.  1,  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  last  night  adopted  a  reeolu- 
tion  calling  for  passage  of  a  blU  to  Increase 
to  s  years  ths  period  in  which  tropical  dis- 
ease in  veterans  are  to  be  considered  servios 
ooonected,  ^        ^,.,    . 

The  measure  U  induded  in  three  bius  be- 
fore Congress,  one  oC  irtdch  was  introduced 
by  RepresentaUve  LAuaac  Bath*  of  Alabuna. 

Jesse  Hall  introduced  the  resolution,  which 
was  imanimously  adopted.  Two  new  mem- 
bsn  also  were  inducted  at  the  meeting  last 
Bight.  The  ch^>ter  now  has  a  record  m«m- 
bersb4>-  

DAV    CHAFTBt    8«IfW    17    TO    D»«CAT10K    OT 
NBW    VA   HOBPTTAI. 

A  delegaUon  of  17  members  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Chapter  No.  1.  yesterday 
attended  the  dedication  servloes  of  the  new 
multl-mlUlon-dollar  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  In  Birmingham.  

The  new  hospital,  formally  opened  yestw- 
day,  was  described  by  the  group  as  the  Utest 
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won!  In  medical  butltuUons.  and  an  eaeel- 
Imt  wrrice  to  Alabama  Teterans. 

Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  Admlniatrauw  at  Veterana 
Affatra,  made  ttae  dedication  address,  and  L. 
B.  Andrew,  manager  of  the  boepital  made 
tbe  reaponae.  Vice  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone.  Chief 
flf  the  VA  ICedlcal  Division,  also  spoke. 

The  pablle  was  conducted  on  a  tour  at  the     to 
hospital  after  the  program. 

Attending   from   tiie    DAV   chapter   here 


Oc^remment  haa  contended  that  It  ought  to 

\ised  to  run  the  Ooremment.    But  bual- 

eontlnues  to  expand  xinder  present  con- 


be 
ne 
dlAons. 


caporatlon 
'We 


Commander  W.  A.  Simmons.  J.  T.  Tlllery. 
T.  li.  Scott.  B-  V.  Klledge.  Col.  T.  H.  Maxwell. 
B.  F.  Beck.  H.  G.  Snyder.  B.  R.  Culberson. 
J.  D.  Ward.  Bill  Smith,  Brltt  Coats.  K.  W. 
Shirley.  B.  D.  spencer,  Hoyt  Prazler,  Jesse 
Ball,  Bazold  Thigpen.  and  J.  A.  Turner. 


AaoAer  RepdbficAB  CaapaiTB  l*r<Muse 
Goes  ■  the  Wastebasket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


If 


or  wxsT  rausaoA 
or  THB  SKNATB  OF  THB  UOTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

1ST.  KILaORE.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  editorial 
regarding  President  Eisenhower's  tax 
program  and  his  campaign  promises. 
The  editorial  was  published  in  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  of  May  21, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  foUows:  «'i 

There  is  nothing  unexpected  In  President 
Elsenhower's  announcement  that  we  shall 
Just  have  to  wait  for  tax  reductions  and  a 
balanced  budget. 

It  was  obvloxis  to  any  thinking  person  that 
these  things  could  not  be  accomplished  ex- 
cept by  retrenchment  in  spending.  But  as 
the  President  said,  retrenchment  could  go 
too  far  and  result  disastrously.  There  are 
certain  coats  of  government  that  must  be 
met.  notably  defense.  And  there  Is  party 
opposition  to  retrenchment. 

We  have  held,  and  still  persist  that  we  are 
right,  that  the  Government  could  eliminate 
waste  and  have  enough  money  saved  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  cut  taxes.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Republican  politicians 
will  not  allow  that  because  it  would  affect 
their  organization  adversely.  And  the  Re- 
publican politicians  have  control  of  tbe 
Preaident. 

Baenhower  promises  that  the  10-percent 
eut  In  Income  taxes  will  be  made  next  Jan- 
uary 1.  He  and  the  Republicans  who  are 
running  things  in  the  Federal  Government 
had  promised  that  the  cut  would  take  effect 
next  July  1,  or  even  sooner. 

But  If  the  tax  cut  does  come  next  January 
1.  as  Baenhower  now  promises,  it  will  be  a 
Democratic  cut.  for  which  neither  Ike  nor 
the  Republicans  can  take  credit. 

That  cut,  amounting  to  11  percent.  Is  man- 
datory under  the  law  passed  by  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  Truman  administration.  Ike  has 
merely  promised  to  allow  it  to  take  effect — 
and  that  is  a  far  cry  from  what  the  people 
were  led  to  expect  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
basis  of  their  extravagant  campaign  promisee 
last  year. 

The  excess  profits  tax,  about  which  there     Ai 
has  been  such  a  howl,  is  to  be  extended  to     3( 
January  1  if  Eisenhower  gets  his  way.     It  has 
been  held  that  this  tax  hampers  business  in 
Its  efforts  to  expand.    Business  says  it  wants 
to  plow  that  money  back  into  business.   The     sa^e. 


'  Ilia   la  alao  true   regarding   the   tax  on 

Incomes.    It  la  to  remain. 

have  protested  every  time  we  have  had 

pay  the  exdae.  or  so-called  luxury  tax  on 

.  cigarettes.  automobUea.  or  gasoline. 

theory  is  that  these  things  are  not  neces- 

;  yet  they  are  part  of  the  Uving  of  al- 

all  of  us.     TlUs  tax  was  to  have  run 

next  April  1,  bxrt  Ike  wanta  it  continued. 

all  these  taxea  are  to  continue.    We  have 

vague  promises  that  there  is  to  be  tax 

sometime  in  the  future,  maybe  next 

1.     Inannuch  as  hope  of  the  ful- 

fU^ent  of  Republican  promises  was  to  be 

immediately  after  the  Republicans 

In.  this  is  hope  deferred  again. 

Is   it   is   so   clearly    set   out   In    the    ac- 

tax  cut  timetable,  the  Truman 

tration  had  an  orderly  plan  for  re- 

.i^dng  taxes.     The  Republicans  dxulng  the 

campaign  misled  the  people  to  believe 

no  tax  rediiction  would  be  possible  un- 

the  Republicans  got  -control  in  Waah- 

ln|;ton. 

Now  it  looks  very  much  like  we  will  get 

thing  more  than  the  Truman  Democrats 

planned  in  the  way  of  tax  reduction. 

the  Republicans  do  anything  different,  it 

lot>ks  like  It  wlU  be  to  put  off  the  cuta  tha 

&n  administration  had  schedulad. 

Oh,  those  campaign  promises. 
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••Alao  effective  April  1.  1964.  the  maximum 
rate  on  long-term  capital  gains  for  corpora- 
tions goes  back  to  25  perceht.  from  the  prea- 
ent  36  percent. 

"At  the  same  time,  exdaea  on  aleoholle 
beverages,  automobUes.  cigarettes,  gasc^lne. 
and  sporting  goods  return  to  pre-1961  levels." 


T  IT7MAM  ADimnSTKATIOIf  TAX  CUT  TnarrABI.K 

The  tax  reduction  which  President  Elsen- 
hower is  now  hoping  for — a  far  cry  from 
Republican  campaign  promises — is  nothing 
than  had  been  scheduled  by  the  TTu- 
admlnlstration. 
The  timetable  for  the  tax  cuta — the  dates 
Tnunan  Congress  specified  the  1951  In- 
would  end  and  the   previous  ratea 
back  into  effect — is  given  below,  along 
with  a  description  of  the  tax.  aa  compiled  by 
C >ngre8sional   Quarterly: 
"June  30.  1953:  Excess-profits  tax  expires, 
excess-fnroflts  tax  rate  is  SO  percent.    The 
excess-profits  tax  is  limited  to  18  per- 
of  net  Income,  so  the  combined  effec- 
Income  (30  percent  normal,  23  percent 
)  and  excesa-proflts  tax  rates  are  Um- 
to  70  percent  of  corjxirate  income. 
November    1.    1953:     Maximum    effective 
on  long-term  capital  gains  goes  back  to 
percent  (from  26  percent)  for  Individuals. 

and  estates. 

January  1,  1954:  Individual  Income  tax 

ret\im  to  levels   existing   before   the 

Increase.    The  Increase  amounted  to  11 

of   the  tax  on   the  first   $2,000   of 

after  dedxictions  and  exemptions,  and 

Income  over  $2,000.  an  increase  of  11.76 

percent  on  existing  tax  liabilities  or  9  per- 

after  existing  taxea,  whichever  was  less. 

The    Increase   took   the  form   of   higher 

rates,   which   were  raised  from  the 

percent  range  to  a  range  of  19.2-89 

There    is    a   separate    surtax    rate 

each  of  the  34  Income  brackets,  ranging 

nmder  $3,000'  to  'over  $300,000.'    The 

tax  of  3  percent,  for  most  purposes 

with  the  surtax  In  determining  how 

a  taxpayer  owes,  did  not  change. 

Also  reverting  January   1.   1954,   to  the 

level  Is  the  percentage  celling  on 

tax.    The  1951  act  provided  that  the 

normal  tax  and  surtax  could  not 

88  percent  of  net  Income.    (Previous 

ll^t  87  percent.) 

"April  1.  1954:    'Normal'  income  tax  for 

cc  rporatlons  goes  back  to  the  pre-1951  level. 

present,  corporations  pay  a  normal  tax  of 

percent,  and  an  additional  surtax  of  33 

on  Income   over  $25,000.     Starting 

1,  1954,  the  30  percent  normal  rate  will 

to  25  percent.    The  surtax  will  stay  tha 
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Noftliwest  Power  Derelopneiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Comgwbssional  Recokd 
an  editorial  recently  printed  in  the  Walla 
Walla  Union  Bulletin,  a  newspaper  of  my 
State,  which  has  consistently  supported 
the  Republican  Party. 

This  editorial,  printed  May  10.  1953. 
and  entitled  "Dirsolution  of  a  Plan," 
views  with  alarm  the  present  administra- 
tion's backaway  from  the  revised  308  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi-  » 
neers  for  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  are 
awakening  to  the  ominous  fact  that  the 
present  administration,  in  only  100  days, 
has  destroyed  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  full  economic  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  which  it  has  taken 
the  people  of  that  basin  20  y^irs  to  de- 
velop. 

The  people  have  been  deceived,  and 
they  resent  the  deception.  Only  4  3rears 
ago.  Republican  Governors  McBlay,  of 
Oregon;  Robins,  of  Idaho:  and  Langlle. 
of  Washington,  appeared  before  this 
Congress  and  strongly  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  revised  308  report  includinc 
as  an  integral  part  HeUs  Canyon  and 
Libby  Dams. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  in  1949  concerning  the 
308  report,  Gov.  Arthur  Langlie  asserted 
categorically  that  "I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  voice  of  opposition  in  the  State" 
to  the  projects  included  in  the  308  report. 

At  the  same  hearings  the  then  Got. 
Douglas  McKay  informed  the  committee 
that  "I  wish  to  commend  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  a  very  excellent  report,  and 
to  heartily  endorse  this  project." 

And  Governor  Robins,  of  Idaho,  stated 
that  "We  recommend  that  the  Congress 
accept  these  coordinated  plans  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation as  the  official  blueprint  of  the 
overall  water-development  projects  for 
the  Columbia  River  Basin." 

Now  when  their  party  is  in  power, 
these  Republican  officials  sing  a  differ- 
ent tune.  They  oppose  Hells  Canyon 
Dam,  and  their  Republican  Party  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  kill  Libby  Dam. 

In  plain  language,  this  means  that 
Republican  administration  has  repudi- 
ated a  program  of  comprehensive  Co- 
lumbia River  development.  In  100  days 
ihe  Republican  adininlstration  has  left 


the  Pacific  Northwest  with  no  plans  for 
the  future.  It  has  served  notice  on  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  no  plan  for  developing  that 
region's  resources.  That  Is,  unless  you 
can  call  It  a  plan  to  give  away  those 
resources  to  private  power  companies, 
oil  companies,  and  other  special  interest 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
think  that  this  attempt  to  cripple  the 
economy  of  the  Northwest,  and  keep  it 
an  economic  colony,  will  succeed.  The 
people  of  our  Northwest,  and  of  the 
Nation,  have  far  to  great  a  stake  in  the 
full  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  to  allow  shortsighted 
men,  who  would  prevent  that  develop- 
ment, to  stay  long  in  office. 

Let  me  further  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  writer  of  the  editorial  that  the  im- 
portant thing  is  not  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  some  local  agency 
builds  the  projects  included  in  the  308 
report.  The  Important  thing  is  that 
these  projects  be  buUt  on  schedule,  and 
according  to  plan.  I  have,  therefore, 
recently  cosponsored  legislation.  S.  1793, 
to  authorize  the  Grant  County  Public 
UtiUty  District.  Washington,  to  build 
Priest  Rapids  Dam,  which  is  one  of  the 
projects  included  in  the  308  report.  But 
I  have  done  so  only  upon  the  express 
condition  and  undersUnding  that  the 
construcUon  plans  of  the  district  com- 
ply with  the  308  report. 

Unfortunately  for  ttie  Northwest,  and 
for  the  Nation,  the  plans  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  to  construct  several  low  dams 
in  the  HeUs  Canyon  of  the  Snake  River 
are  entirely  inconsistent  with,  and  op- 
posed to,  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the 
308  report.  These  small  dams  will  not 
fully  develop  the  full  potential  of  the 
Snake,  and  what  is  worse,  they  wiU  pre- 
vent such  full  development  in  the  future. 
That  is  the  real  tragedy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  decision  to  give  Hells  Can- 
yon to  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 

Secretory  of  Interior  McKay  has  re- 
cently suggested  that  he  might  not  be 
opposed    to    the    Federal    Government 
building  a  dam  downstream  from  the 
Hells  Canyon  site,  at  either  the  Nez 
Perce  or  the  Mountain  Sheep  dam  sites, 
implying  that  one  of  these  dams  to- 
gether with  the  Oxbow  Dam  would  be 
roughly  equivalent  in  power  output  to 
the    Hells    Canyon    Dam.    What    he 
neglected  to  say  is  that  the  308  report, 
which  he  "heartily  endorsed"  4  years 
ago.  calls  for  both  Hells  Canyon  and 
Nez  Perce— or  Mountain  Sheep— Dams 
to  fully  develop  the  potential  of  the 
Snake  River.    One  is  not  a  substitute 
for  the  other.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
substitution  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.'s 
low    dams— Oxbow,   and   so   forth— In 
place  of  the  high  multipurpose  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
600,000  kilowatts  of  power  potential  even 
if  Mountoin  Sheep  Dam  later  is  built. 
Further,   it  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
$8,800,000  of  flood  control  and  other 
benefits,  and  will  raise  the  average  cost 
of  producing  the  power  by  50  percent 
from  $16.38  to  $24.37  per  kilowatt-year. 
To  call  Moimtain  Sheep  or  Nes  Perce 
Dams  a  substitute  for  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
is  merely  skirting  the  issue  In  question. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

DaarmmATmM  or  a  Plaw 
The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in 
looking  at  the  future  of  their  reglcm.  have 
developed  a  feeling  of  complacency  which 
appeared  to  be  justified  by  the  facts.  Short 
of  oU.  coal,  natural  gas,  and  other  fuel  re- 
sources.  they  have  been  buoyed  up  by  the 
comfortable  knowledge  that  they  possessed 
the  Nation's  greatest  hydroelectric-power 
potential — a  tremendous  natural  asset  ca- 
pable of  delivering  ultimately  some  33  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  low-cost  electric  energy,  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  total  lor  the 
entire  country. 

For  the  development  at  this  water  resource, 
the  Federal  Government  a  few  years  ago 
spent  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  comprehensive  plan.  This  plan, 
known  as  the  revised  308  report  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  represented  the  work  of  the 
best  engineering  and  technical  brains  of 
the  region  under  the  supervision  of  Col. 
WlUlam  Whipple,  former  Walla  Walla  dis- 
trict engineer,  and  has  been  hailed  as  a 
model  for  maximum  beneficial  utilization  of 
a  great  watershed. 

Progress  toward  the  carrying  out  of  this 
plan,  during  the  past  decade,  has  been  slow. 
Inadequate,  and  frequently  fumbling.  The 
region  has  experienced  three  successive  win- 
ters of  power  shortages.  But  the  develop- 
ment that  has  been  carried  on  has  been  In 
accordance  with  the  comprehensive  plan, 
and  the  residents  of  this  region  have  always 
been  able  to  say  to  themselves  that  It  was 
only  the  Immediate  present  that  presented 
power  problems— the  long-range  fut\ire  re- 
mained promUlng  because  of  the  apparent 
certainty  that  eventually  the  vast  power  po- 
tential would  be  realized. 

In  the  minds  of  most  people  in  the  North- 
west. thU  U  stiU  the  attitude.  Perhaps  they 
are  annoyed  at  the  no-new-starts  policies 
of  the  1952  and  1963  Congresses.  But  they 
still  look  ahead  with  optimism  that  time  will 
somehow  bring  an  end  to  the  problema. 

Such  complacency.  In  our  opinion.  Is  no 
longer  justified.  In  the  light  of  recent 
evenU.  there  must  be  grave  doubts  arising 
as  to  whether  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  ever 
develop  anything  even  remotely  approaching 
the  ultimate  low-cost  power  capacity  that 
exists  on  lU  rivers. 

Almost  imnotioed  in  recent  weeks  has  been 
the  start  of  disintegration  of  our  comprehen- 
sive plan.  Two  of  the  most  Important  stor- 
age projecU  In  the  system-^ey  parts  of  the 
well-engineered  program  for  maximum  water 
utilization— appear  likely  to  go  down  the 
drain.  With  them  we  may  be  seeing  a  fatal 
blow  to  aU  our  brave  dreams  of  the  futxire. 
Immediate  objective  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  haa  been  the  so-called  phase  C-2  sys- 
tem xmder  which  the  major  control  dams  of 
the  Colxunbia  and  Snake  River  were  to  be 
constructed.  ThU  portion  of  the  program, 
when  completed,  would  have  provided  total 
installed  capacity  of  11.194.000  kilowatts  In 
Federal  projects  and  783.000  In  non-Federal 
plants,  jor  a  total  of  11.907.000  kUowatts 
More  significant.  It  would  have  had  total 
prime  power— deliverable  the  year  around, 
low  water  seasons  as  weU  as  hlgh-of  8.390.- 
000  kilowatts,  of  which  7,854.000  was  on  the 
Federal  main  control  system. 

What  must  be  realised,  however,  la  that 
much  of  this  generating  capacity  was  de- 
pendent upon  upstream  storage,  without 
which  the  total  capabUlty  was  reduced  some 
45  percent.  And  nearly  one-half  of  this 
phase  C-2  storage  was  to  be  provided  by 
two  dams— Ubby  and  HeUs  Canyon. 

Events  at  recent  weeks  are  enough  to  give 
one  pause  in  this  regard.  A  bUl  has  been 
mtnxluced  Into  Congress  to  cancel  author- 
Ixation  for  Ubby  Dam.  which  has  been  held 
up  by  InabUlty  to  reach  an  agreement  wltH 


Canada  wrer  damagea.  And  now  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  haa  decided  not  to 
puah  for  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  leaving  the  field 
apparently  wide  <^>en  for  the  Idaho  Power 
Company  to  buUd  three  smaller  projects  with 
leas  capacity  and  no  downstream  storage 
benefits. 

Libby  Dam,  according  to  engineering  re- 
ports, would  have  344,000  kilowatts  of  prime 
power  at  the  damalte  and  1.090.000  kllowatta 
of  prime  power  benefits  downstream,  through 
regulation  of  water  going  through  all  lower 
dams  on  the  river  system.  Hells  Canyon 
would  have  688,000  kilowatts  at  the  damslte 
and  742.000  kilowatts  downstream.  Total  sig- 
nificance of  the  two  projects  to  the  system, 
then,  comes  to  the  staggering  total  of  2.- 
894,000  kilowatts. 

If  one  also  eliminates  the  Lower  Snake 
River  dams,  which  have  been  under  constant 
fire  and  which  would  probably  face  even 
more  hazards  In  the  abaence  of  any  upstream 
storage,  one  loeee  a  total  of  8.471,000  kUo- 
watts of  prime  power — nearly  40  percent  of 
the  entire  phase-S  potential. 

Without  Libby.  Hells  Canyon,  and  the 
Lower  Snake  projects,  where  wlU  the  Pacific 
Northwest  be  in  assessing  its  future  as  the 
low-cost  power  empire  of  the  United  States? 
After  projects  now  under  construction  are 
completed  in  4  or  5  years,  there  will  remain 
a  other  major  ones  still  to  be  built  in  the 
phase  C-2  plan  and  a  acattering  of  others 
of  lesser  Importance.  The  two  principal 
dams  are  John  Day,  which  should  be  receiv- 
ing Immediate  attention,  and  Priest  Rapids, 
which  is  being  considered  as  a  non-Federal 
project  to  be  built  by  the  Grant  County  Pub- 
lic UtUity  District. 

Beyond  that  there  Is  the  posslbUlty  of 
Rocky  Reach  project,  on  the  Columbia  be- 
tween Rock  Island  and  Chief  Joseph  Dams; 
the  non-Federal  Cowlitz  and  Pelton  projects, 
which  are  apparently  stymied  Indefinitely 
because  of  feared  damage  to  migratory  fish 
runs;  and  a  number  of  smaller  dams  whose 
total  power  output  woxild  be  limited  and 
whose  power  costs  would  be  considerably 
higher. 

There  would  also,  presumably,  be  the  three 
Idaho  Power  Co.  projects  in  the  Hells  Canyon 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River,  which  unfor- 
tunately would  provide  no  power  to  Oregon 
or  Washington  and  yield  no  benefits  through 
water  storage  or  Integration  with  the  re- 
gional grid  system. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  our  review 
of  what  may  seem  to  be  rather  dry  statistics, 
that  we  are  arguing  for  a  giant  Federal  sys- 
tem of  hydroelectric  power  generation. 

It  Is  not  by  any  means  essential  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  build  the  dams 
In  the  comprehensive  plan.  It  is  not  even 
essential  that  any  single  agency— State,  re- 
gional, or  otherwise — should  buUd  the  proj- 
ecte.  provided  they  are  cooperatively  operated 
on  an  Integrated  basis. 

What  is  essential,  however,  la  that  the 
development  of  the  water  power  resource 
should  be  done  according  to  some  InteUlgent 
engineering  plan  designed  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  potential  for  power.  And 
the  fact  that  the  present  plan,  endorsed  by 
the  region  and  representing  the  best  avaUable 
thinking  on  the  subject,  should  now  be  In  the 
process  of  abandonment  Is  what  concerns  us 
far  more  than  the  specific  abandonment  of 
Hells  CanjTon  or  Libby  projects. 

The  RepubUcan  Congress  and  admlnUitra- 
tlon.  with  the  apparent  blessing  of  some 
of  the  utUltles  of  the  region,  have  begim  to 
take  apart  the  comprehensive  program  de- 
veloped by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other 
agencies— without  any  hint  of  anything  to 
take  lU  place.  Because  of  a  fear  that  the 
FMeral  Government  was  developing  a  huge 
■oclaUatlc  power  system  In  the  ColumbU 
River  Basin,  they  have  not  only  put  on  the 
construcUon  brakes  but  they  have  threat- 
ened aome  fundamental  props  of  the  pro- 
gram, without  offering  »nj  aitemative, 
planned,  or  otherwise. 
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In  so  doing.  tb«y  tboakl  be  fully  avart  of  of 
the  eoBaeqaenees.  Instead  of  •  long-nnge  ~ 
potential  oC  33  mUlton  kUowatts.  we  may  be 
^ifcing  Instead  about  a  potential  of  10  to  16 
mlllkm  kllovatts.  wltb  aU  tbat  such  a  rcad- 
Jurtment  in  objective  Implies.  And  the  fear 
we  have  is  that  this  destruction  of  a  dream 
may  occur  before  the  people  of  the  reglcn 
•re  fully  awake  to  what  is  happening. 

Conserratlon  of  natural  resources  has  been 
•  tradition  and  a  goal  of  the  RepuUican      flu, 
Party  for  a  half  century,  since  the  days  of     »'** 
Tta«odcH«  Booaerelt  and  OUfcrd  Pinchot.    To 
oar  way  of  thinking,  the  conservation  of  a 
water  resource  is  fully  in  accord  with  the 
present  concepts  of  the  party  wtiich  we  have 
eonsiTtently  supported.    Owe  message  to  Mr. 
Bsenhower,  Secretary  McKay  and  the  Con- 
gress  is  that  they  must  not  substitute  a 
wasteful  hodgepodge  for  maTimum  compre-     in 
bcnstve    multiple-use    development   of    Co-      be 
tambia  Biver  and  its  tributaries. 
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Trcasvy  Reiaaadac  Profraa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  MUkBAMA 

im  THS  SKMATB  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 

ICr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou  an  inter- 
esting, informative  article  entitled 
•Democracy  Undid  Treasury  in  Selling 
Long-Term  Bonds."  written  by  J.  A. 
Livingston  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Bday  27. 1953.  Mr.  Living- 
ston is  a  weU-known  economist,  who 
discusses  in  this  article  the  recent  long- 
term  bond  issue  by  the  Federal  Treasury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

Dbmocbact  Uhod  TUasust  Im  Sblumo 
LoMG-Tkaii  Bonos 

(By  J.  A.  Uvingston) 

To  many  people,  the  Tteasury's  not-too- 
suecessful  30-year  8  ^  percent  bond  issue  is  a 
mystery  In  high  finances.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  receive  subscriptions  of  more  than 
$5  billion  for  $1  billion  of  bonds  and  then 
have  the  bonds  sell  at  less  than  100  cents  on 
the  dollar? 

The  answer  usually  given  Is:  "Too  many 
tnt  riders."  the  free  rider  being  the  shrewdie 
who  subscribes  for  the  bonds  at  par,  then 
■ells  out  when  they  go  up  a  half  point  or 
■o.  Millions  of  dollars  were  made  that  way 
during  the  war  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
srqjpcrted  each  new  TtfBury  issue  to  assure 
Its  going  over  big. 

This  time,  the  Reserve  Board  wasnt  ex- 
pected to  support  the  bonds.  In  lieu  of  that 
tappert,  there  were  careful  preparations. 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  In  charge  of  the 
Tteasury's  debt,  soxinded  out  representa- 
tives of  Insurance  companies,  savings  banks, 
and  a  few  pension  funds  in  BMlvance.  Tliey 
indicated  they'd  take  up  more  than  half 
the  Issue — aboirt  $900  million.  So  he  only 
bad  $400  million  to  go. 

That  alone  should  have  put  the  issue  over. 
But  Bxirgess  was  embarrassed  by  too  much 
riches,  too  many  subscriptions.  Savings 
bankers,  insurance  companies,  pension  funds 
and  others  more  than  kept  their  promises. 
They  put  is  bids  for  stnne  $2  billion  of 
bonds. 

These  were  no  shrewdies.  These  were  in- 
vestor! with  good,  cold  cash.    Maybe  some 
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the  savings  banks  bad  padded  tbelr  sub- 

a  bit — to  make  aOowanee  for  cuts 

subscriptions.    Maybe  the  same  was  true 

pension  funds.     But  it  was  not  true  of 

companies.     Their  bids  matched 

_—  assurances. 

'  rhese  were,  in  effect,  the  underwriters  of 

Issue.     They    asstored    success.      They 

codld  and  would  take  up  their  allotments. 

,  unfortunately,  the  Tt«asury  was  in  this 

For  every  bond  It  bad  to  sell,  it  had 

for  five. 

3n  the  one  hand,  the  Treasury  was  urged 

allot  savings  banks,  Insxirance  companies, 

pension   funds   in   full.     "TheyTe  the 

buyers  of  Government  bonds."  went  the 

They  have  long-term  money  to 

When  they  buy  bonds,  they  won't 

.  out  for  a  qxilck  profit.     Allotlng  them 

full  wouldn't  be  discrimination — it  would 

placing  the  bonds  where  the  savings  are." 

rhe  other  side  of  the  argument  went  like 

You  can't  single  out  one  group  of  In- 

for  special  treatment.    Every  Investor 

wasnt   chosen   would  have  a  squawk. 

1,  some  of  these  investors  may  have  de- 

oversubecribed.     If  they  got  their 

.  allotment,  they'd  feel  aggrieved.    You'd 

changing  the  rules  In  the  middle  of  the 

That's  political  dynamite." 
rhat  argument  carried.  Twenty-percent 
al  otments  went  out.  except  that  subecrib- 
for  $5,000  or  fewer  bonds  got  all  they 
jd  for.  So  the  savings  banks,  insxirance 
cc  mpanies,  and  pension  funds — the  big  buy- 
wbo  had  assured  success  of  the  issue — 
only  1  bond  for  every  5  they  had  sub- 
d  for.  Some  bonds  they  nught  have 
allotted  went  to  shrewdies,  who  were 
in  for  the  ride. 
Nat\ir,ally.  the  shrewdies  sold  their  allot- 
„  promptly.  In  addition,  the  TYeasxiry 
_  _  authorized  conversion  of  F  and  O  bonds 
maturing  in  1953  Into  8'/4's.  Some  of  these 
holders  swapped  and  sold.  And  what  had 
oversubecrlption  quickly  became  over- 
The  3<4s  sold  up  to  a  premium  of 

thirty-seconds,  then  the  air  went 

The  fact  that  prices  dldnt  hold  dU- 
.^ed  savings  banks,  insiirance  compa- 
.  and  pension  funds  from  buying — taking 
bonds  off  the  free  rider's  hands.  Beem- 
success  turned  into  "experience." 
The  next  time  the  Tt«asury  floats  a  large 
,  it's  conceivable  that  it  may  allot  sav- 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
b^na  fide  savings  institutions  their  full  sub- 
scriptions.  That  will  assure  placement  of 
b(  tnds. 

Or  the  Treasury  may  allot  everybody  in 
t\  II.  That  will  prevent  padding  and  would 
all  for  an  indeterminate  lasue-Hio  set 
aiaount  of  bonds. 

The  nonsueceas  of  the  3%'s  Justifies  aa 
liference:  Inasmuch  as  the  savings  banks. 
Iz  surance  companies,  and  pension  f  vmds  got 
oily  one-fifth  of  the  bonds  they  ssked  for, 
tlere  mtist  be  uninvested  long-term  money 
aiound. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoao, 
as  follows: 

Mft.    KXXKSDT    Am    NVW    SNOUUfO    , 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
JoHM  F.  KxXKXDT  has.  In  what  amounts  to. 
bis  first  major  speech  before  the  Senate,  out- 
lined a  program  for  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  New  England.  He  outlines  40  points 
In  all  and  if  his  analysis  is  aa  valid  as  it  is 
thorough.  U  Is  a  remarkable  firogram  In- 
deed. 

Mr.  KxmmfT  refers  at  considerable  length 
to  the  impairment  of  New  England's  status 
as  the  Nation's  workshop.  This  has  cams 
about  through  a  gradual  drift  of  Industry, 
principally  in  the  textile  field  away  from 
New  England  and  Into  the  South. 

He  says  he  does  not  ask  for  New  England 
anything  that  would  millUte  against  the 
national  needs  or  discriminate  against  any 
other  region,  but  he  adds  that  the  Nation 
"cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  economic  prob- 
lems ot  an  area  so  vital  to  our  national 
prosperity  and  well-being." 

One  of  the  main  points  of  Mr.  KsNanoT's 
thesis  Is  that  New  England's  water  power 
resources  must  be  fully  developed,  and, 
among  other  things,  he  calls  for  new  ein« 
phasls  on  the  New  England-New  York  Inter- 
agency committee  program.  This  commlttas 
was  established  under  the  Truman  admin- 
istration and.  as  far  as  we  can  find  out.  it 
has  been  all  but  deactivated  since  President 
Eisenhower  took  over. 

In  connection  with  waterpower  Mr.  Ksw- 
NXDT  urges  Immediate  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project,  and  be  asks  also  that 
intensive  restudy  be  given  the  Paaaama- 
quoddy  plan  under  which  the  immense  tides 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  would  be  harnessed. 

Mr.  KxwMiDT  stresses  that  the  maximum 
of  local  control  be  exercised  in  any  program 
that  might  be  set  up  to  benefit  New  England, 
Federal  intervention  to  some  degree  wotUd 
be  inevitable,  of  course,  since  the  concern  Is 
a  6-State  region. 

The  proposals  of  the  Jxinlor  Senator  frott 
Massachusetts,  a  Democrat,  are  aU-lncl\istve. 
How  the  Elsenhower  administration  and 
Congress  will  receive  them  remains  to  bs 
seen. 

But  the  Senator's  premise  Is  oorrect — Hew 
England  Is  relatively  depressed  and  tbs 
economic  plight  ot  so  lai^Ke  a  region  Is  a 
matter  for  national  attention. 


Mr.  Ltmmtij  aad  New  Eagfaad 


SaCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

<w  ifsssM  HuaaiM 
THE  SBTATK  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATK 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tl  le  Appendix  of  the  Rboou  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  KMMXKDr  and  New  Bng- 
la  nd,"  printed  in  the  Watcrtown  (N.  T.): 
T  mes  of  recent  date. 


B«Jc«t  BalaKiaff  trnd  Tax  Re^ctioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

Om  UTAH 

ZM  THS  8BIATB  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATCB 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto.  a  timely 
editorial  from  the  May  20,  1953  issue  of 
the  Daily  Herald,  of  Provo,  Utah.  This 
editorial  correctly  points  out  that  budget 
balancing  and  tax  reduction  must  of 
necessity  be  keyed  to  considerations  of 
national  securi^.  I  have  long  cam- 
paigned for  budget  balancing  and  tax 
reduction,  in  that  order.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  barring  the  enlargement  of  the 
Korean  war  or  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
war.  the  Biaenhower  administration  wffl 
balance  the  budget  and  thereafter  re- 
duce taxes.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  can 
be  done  within  the  next  2  years. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

Nkbds  or  NAtioWAX.  Sacosrrr  Must  Otumaii 
BUDOcr's  Sna 

There  seems  to  have  developed  In  Congress 
a  bloc  of  lawmakers  committed  to  a  tax 
cut  at  any  cost.  The  distinguishing  mark 
of  thU  fraternity  ta  the  evident  desire  to 
slash  taxes  without  serious  regard  to  the 
country's  needs. 

ThU  group,  of  course.  Is  dlsmaUy  disap- 
pointed at  the  statmnent  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  that  the  administra- 
tion has  given  up  hope  of  balancing  the 
budget  to  the  year  starUng  July  1.  President 
Eisenhower  has  Insisted  that  a  balanced 
budget  must  precede  tax  reduction. 

The  Ux-cut  advocates  think  this  Is  non- 
sense They  think  its  perfectly  sound  to 
ignore  the  danger  of  a  big  deficit  and  even 
take  the  risk  of  enlarging  It.  If  they  prac- 
ticed that  kind  of  economy  In  their  own 
homes  their  wives  woxUd  divorce  them  all. 

The  only  assurance  they  offer  that  things 
would  be  better  Is  the  vague  promise  that 
lower  taxes  wiU  xmshackle  business,  and 
that  business  wUl  thereupon  respond  by 
producing  so  much  more  that  even  at  lower 
rates  the  tax  revenues  will  be  ample. 

Certainly  the  American  tax  structure  hob- 
bles bxislness  in  many  ways.  Long  overdue 
Is  a  general  revamping  that  will  carefully 
eliminate  real  dlscouragemenU  to  enterprise. 
There  is  considerable  doubt,  however,  that 
a  simple  and  relatively  modest  across-the- 
board  cut  such  as  U  now  proposed  would  get 
at  these  complex  and  very  special  Inequities. 

The  alternative  Implied  In  this  must-cut 
philosophy  Is  an  arbitrary  limit  on  spending 
to  keep  it  at  a  level  matching  the  revenue 
InUke  these  lawmakers  think  desirable.  But 
It  seems  obvious  thU  would  amoimt  to  gov- 
erning in  a  vacuum. 

The  American  btidget  Is  not  wholly  a  na- 
tive product.  It  is  partly  made  In  Moscow, 
and  partly  In  other  sections  of  the  w<»ld 
where  there  are  problems  that  Involve  us. 

These  problems  and  the  Kremlin's  threat 
to  peace— are  the  real  determlnanU  of  the 
size  of  our  budget.  In  other  words,  what 
controls  U  what  we  need  for  the  Nation's 
welfare  and  security— not  what  Congressmen 
committed  themselves  to  do  in  a  campaign 
fought  last  year. 

A  sxiggestlon  has  been  made  that  new  key 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUA  agree 
in  advance  to  sizable  arms  budget  cuts.  Pre- 
sumably the  test  question  thereafter  would 
always  be:  "Can  we  afford  thU?" 

But  Is  this  really  what  we  hire  military 
specialists  for?  Or  do  we  want  them  aroimd 
to  tell  us  how  to  be  safe  and  sectue  in  a  bos- 
tile  world? 

If  our  security  Is  the  real  test,  then  there 
can  be  no  arbitrary  economic  limit  on  what 
we  do.  When  a  man's  life  is  in  peril,  he 
cannot  questi<»  the  expense  of  saving  it. 

ThU  U  an  elemental  fact  that  seems  to 
escape  some  people. 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  ui  edi- 
torial enUUed  "More  Juice  for  TVA." 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
27,  1953. 

There  being  no  obJectioB.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

Moac  Jmos  roa  TVA 
The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  finds  that  agency  facing 
larger  demands  than  ever  for  its  power — 
and  at  the  same  time  a  serious  threat  that 
iU  operatlcms  wUl  be  cxvtaUed  by  Congress 
In  the  name  of  economy.  Last  year  TVA 
began  a  needed  expansion  of  its  power- 
producing  facilities:  it  U  building  seven 
steam  plants  and  has  asked  Congress  for 
funds  to  construct  several  more  to  meet  the 
tremendous  requirements  of  the  valley's  de- 
fense and  other  industrial  needs — the  re- 
quirements of  the  Atomic  Energy  CommU- 
sion  {dants  prominent  among  them.  The 
power-producing  potentialities  ci  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  its  tributaries  have  already 
been  pretty  well  exhausted.  Many  communi- 
ties in  the  valley  have  contracts  with  TVA. 
which  has  a  clear  obligation  to  provide  power 
commensvirate  with  their  expanding  needs. 

It  would  be  a  strange  sort  of  penny-pinch- 
ing on  the  part  of  Congress  to  withhold  the 
approprUtlons  needed  for  thU  expeuision. 
The  saving  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  whole 
valley;  and  It  would  put  a  crimp  in  the  ABC 
program  and  in  other  defense  undertakings. 
Twenty  years  of  TVA  has  meant  a  marked 
rise  in"  Individual  incomes  in  the  valley;  the 
average  for  the  vaUey  before  TVA  came  into 
being  was  40  percent  of  the  national  average 
as  compared  with  60  percent  today.  It  has 
meant  farm  electrification  and  Increased 
farm  productivity;  two  decades  ago  only  3 
farms  in  100  had  electricity  as  compared 
with  90  percent  now.  The  valley  has  grown 
Industrially  as  well:  the  n\unber  of  manu- 
facturing plants  has  Increased  markedly 
with  an  attendant  Increase  in  employment 
and  In  retaU  sales. 

And  In  addition  to  aU  thU.  <rf  course.  TVA 
has  ended  the  valley's  disastrous  floods,  has 
opened  the  Tennessee  River  to  navigation, 
has  promoted  forest  development,  fertiliser 
productioti.  and  other  aids  to  agriculture. 
The  United  SUtes  has  made  few  Invest- 
ments which  have  yielded  such  rich  and 
varied  dividends.  ThU  U  "economy"  In  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  term. 


Mare 


f«TVA 


EXTENSION  OP  tlEaiARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  Al.tSSMS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  c<maent  to  have  printed 


Statehoad  far  Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DKLXOATX  rtOM  HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1953 
Mr  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
analysis  prepared  by  the  Hawaii  SUte- 
hood  Commission,  an  official  agency  « 
the  government  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  shows  that  there  is  a  total  of  20 
congressional  hearings  and  reports  on 
the  subject  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
Beginning  with  the  report  on  Admin- 
IstraUon  in  HawaU  in  1933,  the  docu- 
ments include  5  hearings  and  reports 
resulting  from  consideration  of  this 
question  prior  to  World  War  n  •oAli 
hearings  and  reports  since  January  1M6. 
It  sbowi  that  the  total  of  printed  paces 


in  this  record  is  4,344.    The  documents 
In  chronological  order  include: 

Number 
ofpaget 

I.  Administration  In  HawaU:  Hearing 
before  the  Senate  Interior,  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  Jan.  16,  1938 1« 

3.  Hearings  before  House  Terrltorlea 
Committee,  Ifay  81.  1986 90 

8.  Statehood  for  HawaU:  Hearings  be- 
fore House  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories. Oct.  7-19,  1985._ 843 

4.  Statehood  for  HawaU:  Hearings  be- 
fore Joint  committee,  Oct.  6-22,  1937       7SS 

6.  Statehood  for  HawaU:  Report  from, 
chairman.  Joint  c(»nmlttee.  Jan.  6. 
1938 100 

6.  Statehood  for  HawaU:  House  sub- 
committee, Jan.  7-18,  1946 .      900 

7.  Hearing.  House  Territories  Com- 
mittee, June  4,  1946- — -        75 

8.  Statehood  for  HawaU:  Hearings, 
Committee  on  Lands,  Mar.  7-19,  1947      810 

0.  House  report.  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee, Mar.  87,  1947 40 

10.  Statehood  for  HawaU:  Senate  In- 
terior Subcommittee,  Jan.  5-20,  1048      497 

II.  Statehood  for  HawaU:  Report  by 

Mr.  BVTLMM,  1949 ; 18 

12.  Statehood  for  Hawaii:  House  sub- 
committee, Mar.  3-8,  1949 77 

13.  Report,  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  Mar.  10,  1949 27 

14.  Statehood  for  Hawaii:  Senate  In- 
terior, Insular  Committee,  May  1-6, 

1960 550 

15.  Statehood  tea  HawaU:  Senate  In- 
terior, Insular  report,  Jiine  29,  1950.        50 

16.  Supplemental  report,  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  Aug.  28,  1950 .         20 

17.  Statehood  for  HawaU:  Senate  re- 
port. May  8,  1951 _         09 

18.  Statehood  for  Hawaii:  House  In- 
sular hearings,  Feb.  23-27,  1953 300 

19.  Statehood  for  Hawaii:  House  In- 
terior report.  Mar.  3,  1953 .        78 

20.  Statehood  for  Hawaii :  Senate  hear- 
ings. Insular  Affairs,  Mar.  6, 1953 68 

Total  pages  printed  testimony 

and   exhibits 4,344 

Eleven  congressional  inveetigaUons  on  the 
question  ot  admitting  HawaU  to  statehood 
have  been  made  since  1935.  The  date,  au- 
thorization, and  locale  of  these  hearings  are 
as  follows: 

1.  1935,  October  7-18,  H.  R.  3034.  HawalL 

2.  1937,  October  6-22,  Senate  Conciurent 
Resolution  18,  HawaU. 

3.  1946,  January  7-18.  House  Resolution 
336.  HawaU. 

4.  1947,  March  7-19.  H.  R.  40  and  10  other 
Identical  bllU.  Washington. 

6.  1948,  Janiiary  5-20.  H.  B.  40  and  S.  114. 
HawalL 

6.  1948,  April  15,  H.  R.  48  and  S.  114.  Wash- 
ington. 

7.  1948,  November  1-12,  H.  R.  49  and  S.  114. 
BawaU. 

8.  1949,  March  3  and  8,  H.  R.  49  and  related 
bills,  Washington. 

0.  1950.  May  1-5.  H.  R.  69,  Washington. 

10.  1953,  February  28-27,  H.  R.  49,  Wash- 
ington (House  hearing). 

11.  1953,  March  6,  S.  49,  Washington  (Sen- 
ate  hearing). 

An  analysis  of  the  hearings  shows  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  question  of  statehood 
for  HawaU  under  57  subjects,  by  date  and 
page  number,  as  follows: 
Agriculture 

1935:  12.  207-208. 

1987:  177-179,  193-194.  197-198,  »)0-204. 
900.  400.  674-^76.  677.  631-489. 

1946:  61.  8S-100. 224.  234-235. 806-808,  831- 
896.  681.  684-636,  633-«33,  086-687,  830. 

1M7*   138. 

IMt:  a»7-S10.  SSl-SS8w  887-890. 
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19M:  tU  fit.  _    ^^ 

USS  (Hoaw) :  M.  4S,  M  «.  m  m  US.  U4. 

X25.  127. 

1«S8  (aeo«te) :  M.  45.  461 


10.  i».  iM.  MS.  aa.  SM.  K».  aw. 

ia»7:  la.  aa.  114. 116. 13a.  i«4.  i*»-iat.  18*. 
-i«.  190-aoo.  an.  si9-ao.  aaa.  ^44.   — 

357.  37S-474.  421-433.  4a8-4fl7.  537-5311 
•35.  539.  573-573.  854.  856. 

IMA:    38.  48S-465.  800. 

1347:    157.  173-174. 

948:  7.  87.  88-87. 

1340:    58. 

1950:    53.  73. 

1368  tnatrnt)  :  113.  158. 

AmerlcanlEBticm 

1335:  10.34,34.38.41.42.54,71.33.87.87. 
118.  123.  128.  131.  135.  141.  160.  180.  173,  175. 
133.  183.  304.  208.  214.  227.  230.  233.  345.  343, 
360^  353.  288w  381- 

1837:  48.  183.  185.  180.  230.  333-233.  342- 
913.  388-307.  274-277.  288.  303-303.  314.  337- 
338.  353.  373-375.  3T3.  4ir-418.  433-434.  438- 
437.  438.  454-465.  488-473.  470.  400.  488-137. 
400-500.  503-604.  514-515-617.  530.  523.  538. 
635.  543-643.  548.  581-688.  573-674.  57B. 

1040:   530-538.  543. 

1943:  141.  140-150.  157-158.  183.  187-188. 
178-178.  197-300.  308-300.  338-337.  347.  349- 
393.  380.  312.  S14-310-336-338.  350-369.  379- 
381.  40&-486. 

1939:  34. 

1953  (Boom):  ISO. 

Annexatkm 

1885:  88.  51.  80.  101.  110-111.  119.  135.  138. 
144,  153.  158.  183.  188-109.  183.  188.  311.  322. 


1987:  105.  118.  183-183.  338.  353.  385.  277, 
STB.  381-383.  387-388.  408.  415-417,  510-613. 
•73.583-604. 

1948:  13-13.  31,  281. 

1947:  37.  00.  06.  103.  131.  144. 

19«8:  SO.  121-122.  182. 

1949:  S3. 

1950:  10.  17.  18.  83.  71.  153.  150.  180.  315. 

1908  (HouM) :  48.  51.  60.  83,  87.  147. 

1983  (Senate) :  SO. 

Banks 
1935:  100-109. 

1937:  34.  27.  38.  37-38.  423-423,  511,  841- 
•43. 

1948:  873-079. 
1947:  31. 
1948:  448-100. 
1950:  431.  448.  540. 
1963:  8.8i 

Big  nve 

1985:  110.  113.  164,  182.  233. 

1937:  13-13,  16-18.  20-23,  61-63.  66-08.  TI- 
TO. 88-88,  90-03.  106-107,  111.  118-119.  133- 
133.  154-160,  165,  167,  175-179,  193,  265-308. 
375-376.  277-278,  285-288.  383-886.  389-200. 
403.   405-466,   516,   528-629.   574-677. 

1948:  113-115.  133-134.  135.  138.  139.  323- 
335,  240,  264-265,  295.  341,  343-343,  368-360. 
431-483.  460-A80,  474-475,  483-404,  500,  507. 
•32,  539,  783. 

1947:   10.  46,  118.  129.  188-189,  198-194. 

1948:  138.  228-229.  230.  234-235,  273,  277, 
S60,  383,  447,  466-468. 

1940:  SO. 

1950:  139.  614. 

Bloc  ToClng 

1935:  29.  71.  90,  BO,  137.  173-174.  178.  179, 
300,  304. 

1937:  54.  181.  199-200,  211-213,  389.  382, 
284,  307-306.  351,  480.  590. 

1946:  9.  28.  29.  66-66.  130.  134-135.  139, 
315-316.  344-245.  348.  300.  330,  330-333.  336. 
838.  343.  440.  447.  458-460,  466-467,  474,  638- 
539,  022-034. 

1947:  57.  131. 

1948:  8,  25.  42.  44.  51.  80.  65.  69.  79-80.  82. 
88.  108.  129,  131-132,  138,  142.  152-154,  165- 
167,  174-175,  186.  191,  302.  222-223.  227,  239, 
240.  295,  384,  438-439. 

1940:  11.  15,  83. 


•60:  146.  514. 
(HoaK):4S. 
(Senate):  3a 


):  31 
87]  151.  153.  153. 

BostncM 
L985:  315,  317. 
937:  37-2a.  34-35.   178. 


84.86.  88. 


338.  574-577, 


1948:  419-433.  588.  803-800.  888-875,  703- 
^.  O75-801. 

M7:  56.  57.  00.  104.  183-180. 

1948:  18-19, 133-138.  131-133.  147-151.  307. 
SSI.  448. 

19M:  34. 

1963  (Hooae) :  46.  81. 

L953  (Senate) :  45. 

Clttaenehip 

L935:  14-15.  33.  135.  141.  181.  3SS.  349-350. 
35  i. 

1937:  40-42,  40-18.  56-57.  68.  86,  60-70. 
03-04.  113-110.  134,  146-153.  170-171,  173. 
17  ►-180.  188-190.  300.  227.  345-246.  309-270, 
27  ».  282-284.  288-292.  294-295.  302.  303.  305. 
80  I.  313-315.  818.  331.  344,  346.  363-364.  382. 
38  1-389.  418-430.  447.  448.  458-«65.  470-471. 
47  1-477,  511,  513,  523-nS34.  532.  536-542.  562- 
56  I.  568.  509,  500,  585-508. 

1940:   854.  717,  723-724. 

1947:     83.  73.  BO,   183. 

1948:    141.  144.  103,  109,  184.  192.  199.  306- 

30  J.  313.  341-345.  274-275.  278.  390.  314.  358. 
S(  i,  371-373.  383-384.  488-487. 

1990:   39.  38. 
1950:    46?. 

1953  (House)  :  38.  43.  44.  48.  47.  78.  95.  118, 
lai.  137. 

1953  (Senate) :  40. 

1987:  383.385. 

1847:    88. 

1048:  13-13.  37,  30,  45,  48.  TO-73.  77-78.  80. 
m,  91-03.  97-00.  118.  133-183.  144.  108-170. 
V  8-179.  184.  194-195.  223.  229.  230.  232.  287. 
3i  9,  377,  307.  311-313.  321-333.  328-330.  347- 
94  B.  351-352.  372.  384-385.  402.  419-420,  469- 
41  0.  483-483.  485-487. 

1949:    11—13  48. 

1950:  04.  83.  101.  114.  154.  ISO.  308,  366, 
T  8.  396.  296.  463.  407.  408.  402.  514.  538. 

1063  (House) :    5.  53.  55. 

1988  ^Senate) :  88. 

Congress.  United  Statei 
1935:  8.  15,  16,  39.  133.  148.  147,  161,  307. 
33  7.  339,  277.  286.  287. 

1937:  40,  42-43,  46-47.  49-51.  66-89.  85-86. 
9(  -91,  93,  106-110,  113.  115-130,  123-128.  130. 
K  4-139.  143-144.  155-157.  150.  162-163,  165- 
1<  7^173-173,  181-183.  200.  303.  304-306.  315- 
a:  r219,  225-228,  230.  237,  341-242.  260.  273- 
T  1,  278-200.  284,  293,  387,  388.  401,  404.  413- 
4]  3.  417,  431.  433-436,  461-462.  483-486.  488- 
410.  406.  508-609.  514.  627.  531-534.  561-566, 
« 8-670.    680.    583-683.    603-005. 

1946:  1-6,  15,  18-19.  34.  33-33.  43-44.  373- 

31  2.  447,  482. 

1947:  7,  37.  41.  44.  47,  53-58,  57.  101-103, 
1(  6-107,  130-131.  156.  186. 

1948:  19.  81-33,  34-36.  67,  90.  98.  101-103. 
Kl,  140-143,  144,  168,  192-194,  200-201,  226- 
23  7,  330,  334-336.  237.  341-344,  346,  m-m. 
X  2.  313.  817,  340,  340,  351-853.  364-366.  368. 
n  2.  379,  403.  400,  417. 

1949:  28,32,33,37. 

1953  (House) :  195.  196,  301. 

OoosUtttUoo,  State  at  EawaU 
1963  (Boose) :  1.  3.  3.  4.  8.  8.  9.  10.  11.  13. 

U ,  10.   17.   18.   19.  31,  33.  33,  34.  35,  37,  38. 

38 ,  80.  31,  55.  65.  74.  131.  133,  133,  154,  158. 

le  ),  100,  161.  163.  167.  168.  160.  170.  171.  183, 

le  I.  186,  180.  187.  188,  188,  190. 

1053  (Senate) :  3.  4.  6,  7,  8.  10.  11.  38.  37. 

SI   38.  40.  Sa  51.  53.  70. 

Constitution.  United  States 

1936:  9.  15,  30.  161,  175,  306. 

1937:  47,  50,  57.  60.  74.  80.  108-110,  139. 
14  I.  167.  179-181,  233-223,  281.  340-343,  245, 
87  i,  419.  474.  508. 


10«i:  13-141.  34.  44T-44S.  460.  498-409.  877. 
841. 

1947:  38.  86. 

1948:  118.  141-143,  198.  300,  388.  374.  391. 
tn.  334-335.  387,  388.  407. 

1949:  11.  20.  293. 

1960:  55.  71,  73.  95,  138. 

1953  (Bouse) :  36,  49.  74,  186.  188. 

1953  (Senate) :  8.  51,  58. 

Debt  bonded 
1938:  811. 
1987:  43-44.  616. 
IMS:  15,  304.  200.  004. 
1947:   123. 
1940:  30. 
1953  (House) :  187. 

DIserfmhuitlon  sgalnst  Hswall 

1935:  35-36.  39.  63-64.  94-96.  99-103.  109. 
133.  138.  161.  178.  307.  212.  333.  334,  339-343. 
308. 

1937:  135,  130,  143-144,  180.  330.  384.  808^ 
580.  568-509. 

1940:    10-19.  34.  32.  43-44. 

1947:  17.  37.  41,  44.  47.  53-6S.  lOl-lQt. 
100-107,  130-121,  155.  185. 

1948:  19,  31-33.  34-36,  07.  90,  96.  101-103, 
131.  140-142.  144.  108.  192-194.  300-301.  S30. 

337.  230.  234-335,  237.  241-344.  340.  378-279. 
292.  313,  317.  346.  349,  351-353.  364-806.  808. 
372.  379.  402,  400.  417. 

1949:    28.32.33,37. 
1950:    81. 

Education 

1935:  14.  33-34.  51.  71.  78.  79.  84.  86.  88. 
89,  130.  146,  187-190.  325.  247. 

1937:  5.  29.  32.  35-36.  45-46.  48-50.  62-08. 
85.  110.  115.  123-124,  181.  183-185.  231-323. 
333-334.  200-203.  266-269.  275^276.  285-288. 
294.  296.  301-302.  307.  310.  314-315,  319-330. 
323-337.  339,  341-346.  355-356.  370,  373-377. 
417,  437-439.  450-45I,  487.  494-495,  497-607, 
500-510.  545-548.  583-504.  005-066. 

1946:  11.  25.  89.  46-46.  60-70,  81-83.  •«. 
174-175,  193-194.  254-255,  258.  331-332.  834- 

338.  343-344.  347.  340,  350-350,  361,  375-378L 
386-399.  451-452,  454-457,  465-468,  511.  518- 
531.  561,  568.  571-572,  584-586,  588-689,  501- 
592,  715-719.  739,  832,  873. 

1947:  38.  40-41.  43,  50-00. 77,  93,  97-00,  138L 
143.  170. 

1948:  9.  15-18.  53,  83-07,  139-143,  140.  148. 
159-160.  166-175,  198-203.  207.  309-371,  388- 
397,  339-341.  353-354,  380.  481-436. 

1949'    27   33—34. 

1950:  74.  75.  76,  77,  01.  100,  166,  313,  S14i. 
315.  217,  218,  227. 

1953  (House) :  3.  44.  45.  48.  40.  09,  18T. 

1953  (Senate):    3,  3.  11. 

Pectlons 

1935:  80,  43.  40.  47,  54.  66.  66,  73.  73.  80. 
97.  119.  127,  155-156,  172.  173.  176.  177.  179. 
161,  183.  190,  197,  200-204.  200,  230.  333,  360- 
308.  370.  372.  383,  306,  381.  300.  307. 

1937:  18,  45-46,  54-65,  73-76,  00.  87.  100, 
117,  118,  128-134,  164.  175.  176.  195-196.  199- 
300.  210-214,  216-217,  225-236.  383-384.  399- 
800,  800-300,  373-375.  390.  430-433.  477-478. 
576,  588-600.  658-660. 

1946:  9.  17,  27,  29,  48.  178-179.  183-188. 
342,  244.  256-257,  330-833,  337,  343,  340-347. 
350,  800.  430-431,  459-400.  471-473.  487-488, 
501.  633-634,  721.  725. 

1947:  40.  57,  98.  121. 

1948:  44,  80.  91,  106,  175,  185,  190.  203.  aiT- 
330.  337-228,  236-336.  340. 

1949:   15. 

1950:  484. 

1953  (House) :  13.  31.  84.  84.  79.  IBS. 

1953  (Senate) :  3,  48. 


1935:  317. 

1937:  38,  86,  141,  827-038.  630. 

1940:  9,  696. 

Vsderal  espenditures  and  grante 
1935:  15.  94-96,  100.  116-117,  140.  108.  384, 

390  312. 

1037:  33.  45.  180.  330,  405-490.  601.  507-60^ 

024. 

1946:  75-76,  82-83,  84.  148.  149-150.  815- 

S17.  553.  558.  593-594.  660.  661,  663. 
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1947:  50,  91. 
1948:  194.  330-337. 
1953  (Hovise):  121. 

Federal  re^enuM 
1935:  3a,  B9.  301.  817.  326. 
1987:  27.  887,  888.  825-0381 
1946:    15-18.    187,    189,    287-289. 
058-659.  678-877.  908. 

1947:  18.39.80-81.67.81.144.183.211-218. 
1948:  372. 
1949:  IS,  29-30. 

nnancee.  TerritarUl 

1935:  315. 

1937:  28-34.  HO.  228.  339-340.  607-<24, 

1946:  206-200.  211-212.  587-868.  684-667. 

1947:  40. 

1948:  184-165. 

1940:  n. 

1950:  60.  444. 

Oovernment,  Territorial 

1938-  9.  11.  13.  14.  27.  36.  51.  61.  163,  166. 
189.  213,  228.  239,  345,  SOl.  806. 

1937:  15-18.  19-21.  34.  90.  120-122,  125- 
126.  202.  207,  327-238.  236-287. 

1946-  12-18.  175-177.  204-308.907-216.  840. 
344.  345.  381.  408.  666-688.  762. 

1947:  4fr-il.  67,  60-61,  08,  101,  104.  105. 
140-141.  285-287.  ^    ^ 

1948  27.  35.  66-80.  94-06.  117-120,  13*-187, 
164-166.  170.  173,  186-188.  193,  200.  211.  212. 
317-220.  226-227.  230,  237-241.  266.  268,  271- 
272.  855-357,  864-378,  406-407.  416.  438-425. 
445,  464.  494. 

1949:  26.  33. 

1950:  1.  33.  40. 

1953  (Hoxiae) :  2.  85.  86. 

1963  (SeiuUe):  1. 


1935:  70.  88.  188-154.  188.  iiv5 

1987:  26.  88.  818-614.  e7»-884.  ^ 

1946:    47-61.   60-87.    95-96.   206-209,   860- 
561.  679.  684.  726.  738.  828-83a 
1947:  205-309. 

1948:  23.  72-75.  101,  145.  840. 
1949:  35. 
1950:  59.  62.  78. 
1953  (House)  :  45.  46.  166. 

Immigration 

1935:  25.  26.  114.  117,  134.  188,  161,  241, 
243   253. 

1937:  116-118.  144.  150-152.  253-264.  268. 
265-266.  810-311.  887,  842.  435-486.  441.  838. 
632-535. 

1946:  86.  67.  318-820,  488-484.  868.  670, 
872-878. 

1947:  69,  180. 

1948:  100,  342.  244.  278. 

Imports 

1935:  317. 

1937:  38.  35.  637,  639. 

1946:  9,  16.  234-235.  600.  696. 

1950:  437. 

1953  (Senate) :  48. 

JapaneM  In  Hawaii 

1938:  »,  17-18,  31-34.  27.  29,  31.  34,  36, 
40-41.  58.  67-69,  81.  83.  123,  135.  137-138. 
160,  179-180.  184-185.  204,  307,  213.  216.  229- 
232,  237,  239.  246-248.  250.  278.  284. 

1937:  13,  18.  24.  39-43.  44-50.  54-59.  61-70, 
146-154.  156.  170-171.  175.  179-181.  184-186. 
187-102.  196-200.  203,  307.  310-217.  231-223, 
227,  220-233.  239-272,  276-278.  281-284.  288- 
297.  302-323.  327-333.  335-340.  342-353,  367. 
360-373.  375-378.  383-383.  388-389.  417-430, 
426-483.  513-516,  520-533,  535-548,  673-674, 
678-580,  583.  584-690,  593,  634.  664-659. 

1946:  34.  85,  38.  53.  243-246.  248-250.  255- 
256.  256-259,  262-263.  332,  335-336.  338.  358, 
867-368.  875-377.  397-398.  400-403.  430-431, 
433.  440.  446,  467-460.  482-465,  471.  473-476, 
487-488.  606-611,  580-^36.  643,  668-670.  697- 
604  893—894. 

1947:  42,  48.  51.  88-66.  68-65.  60-68.  71-7* 
74.  157.  180-181.  199-200,  234-339. 

1948:  3.  18.  29.  84.  42.  45.  49,  60-61,  64-66, 
68,  81.  83.  87-88.  99.  133-136,  143,  151-154, 
176-178.  180-181,  190-197,  208,  210.  211.  230- 


221.  225.  250-253.  262-365.  291.  889-870.  410- 
416.  427-438.  447.  464-466. 

1950:  66.  67.  50.  63.  78.  128,  134.  160.  167, 
a09.  611.  614.  616. 

1953  (House) :  84.  81. 

Jonea-Oostlgan  Act 

1935:  35.  38.  54.  64.  85.  96,  IIS,  122,  176, 
214.  230.  239-340.  259. 

1937:  269.  277.  485-486.  480.  498.  569. 

1946:  18,  19,  82. 

1947:  101. 

1948:  442. 

1958  (House):  75. 

Jitdlclary 

1935:  120-123,  140,  144. 

1937:  6.  72-73.  86-89.  00.  06-00.  100-101, 
133.  124.  126-127.  165.  226-226,  370-279.  286, 
858-359.  403.  510-511,  514-615,  669. 

1948:   595.   596a.  .Ut£-^ 

1947:  96.  ^^!t£.  P' 

1948-  46.  60-57,  84,  190-122,  187.  224,  280- 
283. 

1949:  11. 

Labor 

1985:  96.  70.  118. 116. 124,  188,  918-221.  260, 
257-259,  272.  294. 

1937:  12-13.  16-47,  69.  71-73.  77-86.  94-96. 
101-103.  107-108.  116-117.  124.  188-170.  803. 
236-237.  253-253.  806.  358-354.  368-860.  382- 
833.  422.  488.  516-517.  683-687.  883-654. 

1946:  17.  65-66.  102-105,  109-123.  126-126, 
128-141,  213-216.  226-226.  284-289,  343,  840- 
847,  368-369.  473-478.  483,  503-604.  566-666, 
680-586.  625-632.  696-701.  606-700,  713-714, 
741,  901-002.  908. 

1947:  66-57.  60.  98,  119-120,  142,  186-191. 
250-265. 

1948:  26-31.  45-40.  89-90.  145.  147.  160- 
170.  194-195.  230.  245-248.  273.  292-293.  330, 
841-342.  346-348,  401-410.  420. 

1949:  33,  36. 

1950 :  141. 

1953  (House) :  45.  53. 

1953  (Senate) :  46. 

Land 

1936:   45.  146,  230.  278-280,  811,  817-318. 

1937:  14-16,  19-22,  81. 63. 120-122. 163. 171- 
172.  177-179.  208-210.  217.  224.  227,  379.  390- 
403.  403-416.  617-619.  601-602,  631-634,  637, 
661-664.  693. 

1946:  88-89.  107.  148-150.  155-158.  160-168, 
172-173.  217-222.  220-231,  235-237,  260-270. 
272-282,  336,  370,  373,  441-442,  573,  574,  682, 
686-687,  745-747.  759-762.  770-783. 

1947:  16.  25-27,  45,  58.  62,  79.  82-85,  107- 
117.  122-134.  143-148,  158.  168-160.  223.  229- 
245.  257-284.  293-310. 

1948:  11-12.  43-44,  189-140,  273-273.  831- 
837,  387-388,  899.  423-423.  447-448. 

1949:   15-16. 

1950:  27.  28,  20,  82.  64.  68.  66.  119.  148,  168, 
205.  317.  329.  365.  460.  461. 

1953  (Houw) :  89,  141.  143,  148,  14A,  146, 
147.  152. 

1958  (Senate) :  10,  18,  16,  91.  25. 

Law  enforcement 

1935:  51,  117,  122,  156. 

1937:  73-83.  87-89.  91.  90-09,  101-102.  125- 
126.  165.  211-212,  237.  358-350.  374-376,  611, 
614.  543-643.  546-548. 

1946:  17.  25.  694-597.  885-837.  841-873.  908, 
904.  906. 

1947:  39.  51.  108.  107. 

1948:  0.  38-34,  51-62,  103-104.  106-110.  llflk 
130,  463-466. 

1953  (Senate) :  24. 

Literacy 
1935:  318. 
1937:  59. 

1946:  332,  837-088,  789. 
1947:  33.  55.  246,  947. 
1948:  189. 
1949:  69.  72. 

Loyalty  to  Utalted  States 

1935:  11.  18.  18.  23-24.  80.  84.  »[.«•»•  2" 
78.  80,  91-92.  98,  107,  116,  HP.  126.  184.  186, 
139,  150,  153,  160.  160.  "»  !■»*•  »•*•  J?J  SJ* 
190.  199.  300,  204.  206b  907.  911,  918.  914,  91^ 


220.  221.  225.  226,  227,  220-233,  238.  837.  944. 
947.  348,  258,  354.  288.  276.  283.  288,  290. 

1937:  46-48,  50,  56-57,  68-70.  105-106.  114- 
115.  148-152,  167,  170.  188,  191,  196-198.  219, 
223,  231-232,  239-3ti.  971-272,  980-981,  283, 
292-296,  303-305,  3 13-3  M.  339-828,  827-898. 
332.  339.  348.  350.  882.  868,  876.  888-384.  388- 
389.  419,  464-465,  475.  484-486,  612-614.  624- 
636.  539-540.  544-645.  573,  579.  685-686,  688. 

1946:  38.  53.  255-256.  262-263.  397-398.  40O- 
403.  438.  440.  446,  467-460.  463-465.  473-475, 
606-507.  500-610.  536.  560.  672-573. 

1947:  40.  41,  63,  66-67.  72.  09.  166-166.  168» 
171-172.  178-181,  224-229. 

1948:  11.  188,  203.  251.  258.  380,  410-416, 
473-476.  484-485. 

1949:  26,  32.47. 

Military  government 

1946:  88.  466.  '^ 

1947:  31-22.  66.  166. 

1948:  84-86.  103,  118,  127-128,  282-283. 
882. 

105O:  H.  197. 
1958:  S.  23.  81. 

National  defense 

1935:  11.  12,  16.  39.  53.  63.  98,  104,  128.  188, 
181,  199.  214.  250.  259.  260.  380-290.  304. 

1937:  173-174.  220,  232.  280.  483-484,  51S« 
513,  520,  528,  577-579,  684-685,  688.  ^ 

1946:  40—41. 

1947:  44.  43^.  68-«4.  56.  61-77.  88,  87.  121, 
144. 

1948:  18-14.  409. 

1949:  11. 

1950:  63. 

1963  (House) :  86,  60,  81.  186. 

1963  (Senate) :  10.  87.  45.  64. 

Newlands  resolutloa 

1937:  381-382.  387. 

1946:   IS. 

1947:  87.  42.  96.  103. 

1949:  53. 

1953  (House) :  87.  147. 

Newspi^sn 
1985:  18.  129.  177.  180.  283.  988.  814. 
1987:  13-18,  15.  17-31,  36-37.  89,  50-60, 
78-74,  92,  98.  109-108,  167,  340-251,  »4-366. 
267-260,  273-270.  283,  389.  294.  296,  842.  350^ 
886-886.  415.  438,  480-463,  457-466.  483,  887- 
628,  640.  670.  670-674.  686-688.  604.  639, 
649-653. 

1946:    44-45.  472-473.   740.   836.  880,  891- 
892,  893. 

1948:  496. 

1960:   54. 

1968  (House) :  47,  09,  77,  187. 

1963  (Senate) :  68. 

Organic  act 

1935:  12.  14,  21,  68,  57,  68,  90-96.  90.  14^ 
184.  242.  272. 

1937:  67-68.  100.  113.  118.  126-130.  138* 
139-140.  160-164.  173-174.  183.  209-310.  2K 
215.  234.  278.  356.  358.  388.  394.  398,  401-404, 
408-409,  412-413.  420.  484.  564-666,  684. 

1946:  18,  31,  243-243,  369-383,  860-862.  367, 
373.  408,  411-412.  447-448,  489-190,  740-769, 
824-825. 

1947:87,132.134,187. 

1948:  99.  122. 

1949:  66. 

1960:  1.  71.  05.  132, 162,  306. 

1053  (House) :  51. 175. 

1963  (Senate) :  16,  19. 

Paeiflc  era 

1946:  87-40,  388-389. 

1947:  40,  76-80,  86,  89,  189. 

1948:  142.  166,  168,  174-175.  231-232.  240- 
249,  261,  267-268,  293-394,  473.  498. 

1940:  11.34.88.  _ 

1953  (House) :  48.  46.  50.  51.  76.  77,  80. 

1953  (Senate) :  10.  35.  37.  40,  41.  42.  46.  5^ 
Pineapple  industry 

1935:  212.  217.  219,  315. 

1937:  35.  59.  169,  177-178,  198-194. 208,  310. 
935-236,  305.  376.  878-881.  889-890.  398,  403, 
414.  495,  631-633,  636-637.  

1946:  90-01,  08-04.  101-107,  221-222.  282- 
988.  824.  661-663.  686-686.  705-706,  901-009. 
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1»4T:  84.  85.  188.  , 

IMS:  148-147.  167-168.  897-810,  388-885, 
887-838. 

1950:  139,  230.  231.  488. 
1953  (Houw) :  45,  89.  184. 
1958  (Senate) :  45. 

PleblBCit* 

1985:  18.  86.  84.  98.        

1937:  49.  137-138,  166,  838,  877.  888.  308, 
528.  579-580.  686.  __ 

1946:  4-6.  12.  16.  84.  138.  139.  282,  284.  890- 
891.  293.  306.  888,  361-362.  366-369.  378-374, 
447.  475,  491-498.  735. 

1947:  38.  71. 

1948:  183,  364.  421. 

1949:  27.  88. 

1950:  78.  162. 

1953  (House) :  42.  43.  66. 

1983  (Senate) :  37.  40.  50. 

PoUUcal  parties 

1933:  57-59.  70.  87.  119.  127.  189.  191-192. 

195.  291. 

1937:  40.  64.  73-74.  76.  80-81.  86-87.  105- 
107.  118.  127-129.  131,  134,  155-156.  158-159, 
182.  195.  199.  216.  239.  311,  359,  511. 

1946:  28-29,  30-31,  224-235.  360.  431-482, 
440-441.  452,  460.  460-467,  723-723.  736,  89*- 

807. 

1947:  40.  136-137.  151. 

1948:  197.  227.  247.  273-274.  275-276.  383- 
889.  333-334.  370.  383.  385.  424. 

1949:  29. 

1950:  116.  155. 

1953  (House) :  36.  53.  69.  75.  118,  131.  123, 
133. 

1963  (Senate) :  89.  48. 

Polls  on  statehood 

1946:  15.  887. 

1947:  139. 

1948:  1.  41.  133.  14»-149.  163.  188.  430-431. 
438.  446-447. 

1949:  37. 

1960:  58.  r-- 

1953  (House)  :  77. 

1963  (Senate) :  83. 

Population 

1936:  7.  9.  10,  18.  38.  37-38.  40,  69.  103. 
118-120,  126,  190,  228,  293-294,  296-297. 

1937:  45.  106-109.  113.  118.  175.  184-136, 
847-260.  253,  264,  280,  298-300,  302,  374.  430- 
421.  426,  428-431.  434.  439-446.  467-469.  589- 
690.  654-656. 

1946:  15,  31.  41-43.  55-81.  67-68.  70.  48*- 
487,  607-508,  561,  568-570.  573-573.  693.  601- 
603.  654-066.  717-718.  733. 

1947:  39.  40-43.  54.  59.  71.  103,  163-184. 

1948:  96-97.  258-259,  493. 

1949:  12-13.  35,  47. 

1950:  55,  59.  60.  62.  65,  66.  70,  71,  91,  159, 
160.  167.  263.  273.  289.  291.  319,  438,  493.  497. 
601.  516. 

1953  (HoTUe):  63.  154.  166.  168. 

1953  (Senate) :  48.  43.  44.  47. 

Property,  assessed  valuation  of 

1935:  311. 

1937:  43-44.  630. 

1946:  190-193,  196-303.  668. 

1947:  39.  104. 

1948:  356-357.  446. 

Public  utilities 

1937:  53.  73. 134-135.  156.  157.  164-165.  168- 
169.  176.  306-207.  234-236.  278-379,  577. 
645-648. 

1946:  224-225.  563,  575-576.  680-683.  835. 

1947:  192.  199. 

1953  (Senate) :  88. 

Public  welfare 
1935:  316. 

1937:    494-498.    513-514.    576-577.    678-684. 
1946:   560-561.  582.  593-594.  735-737,  834- 
886. 

1947:  67.  105.  199.  306-306,  809,  347. 
1953  (House) :  45.  46. 
1953  (Senate):  16. 

Public  works 
2935:  311.  313.  316. 
1937:  6.  39,  33.  43,  138.  143.  158,  317.  605. 


idjM:  Ua-IM.  588. 
IflM^  (House) :  43.  90. 

Bac* 

1<|»:  7.  9.  11.  18,  18,  30.  84.  35.  29.  38.  87. 

^    50-51.  63.  71.  88.  90.  97.  98.  113.  115, 

119,  121.  127.  131.  142.  149.  153-154.  178- 

178-179.  182.  200.  204.  212.  214.  226.  280. 

239.  248.  250.  293.  295-296. 

:  44-45.  64.   62-83.   132,   135.    167-168. 
.  211-213.  375-376.  366.  374.  438-431, 
570-573.  654.  658-660. 

25-26.  29-30,  34-36.  56-68.  134-135. 
138.  212.  222.  243-244.  255-266.  263.  286- 
295.  311.  336-338.  340.  358.  367-368.  373. 
403-405.  415.  419-420.  430-433.  440- 
444.  448-449,  457-458,  473-477.  484-485, 
500-606.  875-881. 

40.  42.  55.  58.  80,  99,  102-103.  162. 
_:    17-18,  22.  47-51.  65-66.  79.  82.  85-88. 
.    138.    142,    145-146,    149,    154-157.   169. 
174.  183.  191-192.  204-208.  239-240.  349, 
,  286.  325.  359.  361-363,  379-380,  403, 
479-482,  495. 
1949:   11.  28-29.  32-33. 
IS 50:  501.  605. 

11  53  (House) :  36.  44.  46,  46.  SO,  91,  183. 
liss  (Senate) :  3.  39. 
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522. 
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11  35:  317. 
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141 
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1937:  68,  114.  183,  470,  620.  524-535.  645. 

584 

1946:  9,  11-13.  18-19.  85-26.  33-36.  38.  41- 
43.  47-56.  71-73.  180.  138.  309-310,  858.  373- 
373.  375-376,  398,  400-403.  407.  433,  446.  449- 
450.  457-468.  463,  470,  494 — 495.  560-564.  697- 
699.  633-635,  727-728.  736-738.  833-833.  837- 
840 

1947:  74-75.  99.  105-108.  173-179.  384-339. 

1948:  8.  133-135.  143.  151-154.  156.  188.  380. 
257-358.  363.  391,  834-335.  354-358,  427-438. 
446.  465.  473. 

1949:  11. 

1950:  347.  253.  253. 

1953  (House) :  35.  63.  76.  186. 

1953  (Senate) :  43,  47,  48,  61. 


Shipping 


38.  35.  43-44.  52.  73.  77.  164-165,  188- 
169J  904-208,  236,  360,  627-629,  636. 

I!i46:  153-155,  233-384,  433,  609-621.  680, 
683    694-696. 

1  47:  39. 

1  i58  (House) :  110.  111.  118. 

1^53  (Senate) :  1. 

Social  Security 
1*35:  820. 

1  137:  336.  496-497.  501. 
1  »46:    594.  735-727,  8:;4. 
1  »47:  33.  59. 
1  149:   69. 
1^53  (House) :  34.  46. 

Sugar  Industry 
lfe35:  85.  £>8-39.  l^  96.  164,  178,  360,  304, 
315   318. 

1^37:    40,  51.   53.  74.   82-83.    1?6-137.   139- 
170.  235-236.  422.  494.  517.  575-576.  633. 


1>46: 


32.  90-110,  218-219.  222.  233.  341-343. 
347f348.  358.  359,  391-392,  474-475,  563-564, 
610^611,  C83-685,  706,  822-824. 

r:  17,  22.  24.  44-47.  52.  117.  182-195. 
I:   19-24.  386-399.  423-425.  439-443. 
>:   139.  140.  240.  436. 
(Hoizse) :  34.  45.  75,  89,  124. 
(Senate) :  45,  46. 
Taxation 
i:   9-11,  36,  38,  53,  95,  08-99,  113,  833. 


1>47: 
1>48: 
1>50: 
1  »53 
1)53 


1»35: 


1»37:  35.  37,  30-33,  225-226,  234-285.  621, 


666. 


1646:  183-184.  208.  211-213.  665-867. 
1K7:    152.   156. 

1  >48r  34-35.  67.  103.  140-143.  144.  344.  305. 
346    372.  381.  446. 
1K9:  28.  33. 
1)50:   63.  82.  299. 

1  >53  (House)  :  3.  36.  45.  49.  50,  89,  200. 
1^53  (Senate) :  2,  18.  45,  81. 

Unions 

lb35:  70-71. 

1)37:  72-73,  95,  100-103.  105,  168,  360,  645. 

1 >46:  131-138.  284,  368-369.  476-477.  565- 
566    362.   709. 

1  >47:  33.  36.  57.  60.  89-90.  199.  252-254. 

1  K8:  27-30.  70.  89-90.  230,  247,  841,  848- 
848   401.  403-405.  469.  483. 

1  )50:  62.  83.  235.  530. 

1^53  (House):  52. 

Veterans 
lb35:  33.  186. 
1>37:   23-25.  39. 

1  »46:  213.  244-246.  276-284,  518.  628. 
1  >48:   120-127,  133-136,  234-386. 
iM  (House) :  84. 

War  records 

1^5:  207-206,  218.  285-186. 


Compulsonr  nospiUBxatioa  of  Narcotie 
AddkU 


EXTENSION  OP  RE!MARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


IK  THE  HOX7SS  OP  RSPRS8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Map  27,  19Si 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  are  aware,  the  House  has 
passed  H.  R.  3307,  which  provides  for 
compulsory  hospitalization  for  those 
suffering  from  narcotics  addiction  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  is  now 
before  the  Senate  District  Committee. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  Education,  and 
Recreation  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  Senat«M;ommittee, 
it  was  pointed  out  that,  if' the  Staten 
were  to  enact  such  legislation  as  this,  a 
Federal  law  would  be  necessary  to  au- 
thorize the  Publij  Health  Service  to  mak« 
available  its  facilities  at  Lexington  for 
those  who  were  committed  by  the  vari- 
ous States.  As  the  law— title  42.  United 
States  Code,  chapter  8A — now  stands, 
the  hospital  at  Lexington  is  allowed  to 
take  only  those  who  come  voluntarily  to 
take  the  cure. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which 
will  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
so  that  it  will  authorize  care  and  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts,  committed  by 
any  court,  at  facilities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Perhaps  some  of  jou  are  wondering, 
"We  have  provided  for  those  who  want 
to  take  the  cure  volimtarily;  why  do  they 
not  go  to  Lexington  and  take  it?"  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  anticipation  of  that  question 
by  my  colleagues.  I  wsmt  to  point  out 
that  the  narcotic  does  not  only  attack 
the  body,  but  also  the  mind,  leaving  the 
addict  without  willpower.  At  Lexing- 
ton, for  instance,  where  the  Federal  nar- 
cotics hospital  is  located,  records  are 
studded  with  reports  of  weak-willed  in- 
mates who  had  departed  prematurely 
from  their  voluntary  cures. 

During  my  investigations  Into  this 
matter.  I  found  that  many  addicts  would 
go  to  Lexington  on  a  voluntary  basis 
as  a  move  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
narcotic  they  use  daily  so  they  could 
afford  it,  rather  than  enter  with  the  in- 
tent to  really  be  cured.  A  person  with 
a  $15  habit  would  realize  he  could  not 
afford  it  and  consequently  he  would  go 
to  the  hospital  and  get  cut  down  to  ft 
dollar  or  so  a  day. 
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In  New  Yoric  State.  i»fcere  mutai  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  they.  too.  are  being 
troubled  wiUi  the  voluntary  patient  who 
comes  in  to  have  hla  baUt  cut  down. 
In  a  letter  to  Attorney  General  CkM- 
stein,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Jerome  I*  Leon, 
who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  River- 
side Narcotics  Hospital  in  New  Yorl;. 
wrote: 

Aa  Mxm  •■  the  door*  were  opened,  large 
numbers  of  volunteers  sougbt  ftdmiwiton  and 
were  accepted.  But  these  addicts  were  not 
Boy  Scouts.  These  volunteers  were  real  ad- 
dicts with  t70-a-day  habits.  They  were  hoe- 
tlle.  aggressive,  and  disturbed.  It  became 
apparent  that  their  reason  for  seeking  ad- 
mission was  idsntlcal  with  the  reason  that 
the  adult  addict  seeks  admission  to  Lexing- 
ton; namely,  to  "kick  the  habit  to  a  cheaper 
level," 

Riverside  Hospital  was  established  to 
take  care  of  the  growing  number  of  teen- 
age addicts  in  New  York.  Investigations 
by  a  special  commission  in  New  Yoric 
found  that  addiction  was  becoming  a  real 
threat  to  the  teen-agers  in  New  York. 
It  has  been  found  that  narcotics  addic- 
tion Is  prevalent  along  the  seaboard 
States  since  most  of  the  drug^  are  smug- 
gled into  this  country  and  the  chances 
are  very  great  that  a  peddler  will  be 
caught  unless  he  finds  a  quick  market. 
Also,  our  most  heavily  populated  areas 
are  along  the  seaboard.  Every  State  is 
affected  by  narcotics  addiction,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  to  contend 
that  only  the  seaboard  States  are 
troubled  by  narcotics  addictkm. 

The  road  between  the  world  of  the 
drug  addict  and  our  world  is  a  kmg  one. 
strewn  with  many  rocks  and  pitfalls. 
More  voluntary  patients  fall  by  the  way- 
side than  complete  the  road  to  recovery. 
He  should  be  given  every  possible  assist- 
ance of  medical  science.  There  is  no 
medical  difficulty  about  withdrawing 
the  user  from  the  narcotic.  Under  skill- 
ful handling,  this  may  be  accomplished 
in  5  to  15  days,  depending  on  the  stage 
of  addiction.  Such  withdrawal  is  the 
first  step,  but  only  the  first  step,  in  effec- 
tive treatment,  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated repeatedly,  taking  a  victim  off 
drugs  does  not  straighten  out  ttie  men- 
tal and  emotional  quirks  which  first  led 
aim  into  their  use.  Other  measures 
must  follow  the  withdrawal,  measures 
aimed  at  the  reestabUshments  of  sta- 
bility. —  - 

The  average  time  of  cure  would  prob- 
ably be  150  days.  Tbia  must  be  followed 
up  by  frequent  checks  to  see  that  the 
individual  does  not  slide  bade  into  his 
old  habits.  Many  physicians  and  psy- 
chiatrists have  worked  on  followup 
measures  and  it  has  become  apparent 
,  that  five  steps  are  needed  to  completely 
cure  an  IndivlduaL  First  is  the  i^iyal- 
cal  withdrawal,  followed  by  physical  re- 
habilitation, psychotherapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  and  supervised  poetcus- 
todial  care  and  superviaton.  The  bfll 
which  passed  the  House  provides  for 
these  steps. 

We  Have  made  this  treatment  avaO- 
able  to  the  voluntary  patient  and  the 
criminal  who  lias  been  committed  Iv  the 
courts,  but  the  person  who  is  suffering 
from  the  disease  and  lacks  the  wlB- 
power  to  take  the  cure,  we  have  made 
nothing  available  to  him.  Ttoe  stigma  of 
the  prison  record  la  very  gieal    society 


has  made  the  "Jailbird**  a  social  outcast 
and  many  will  not  give  him  the  chance 
to  earn  his  daily  bread.  We  should  not 
place  this  stigma  on  the  addict  for  being 
an  addict  alone.  If  he  has  committed 
a  crime,  we  have  criminal  laws  to  handle 
hftn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  my  c6I- 
leagues  win  see  fit  to  act  quickly  and 
pass  this  bill,  which  will  do  so  much  to 
help  the  individual  throw  off  the  chains 
which  bind  him.  The  amendment  has 
the  complete  backing  of  ttie  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welf are« 


This  Is  the  kind  of  plain  talk  we  expected 
from  President  l!ls«ntiowfir.  This  Is  the 
courage  combined  with  good  Judgmsat  Wbddi 
strengthens  public  trusts  In  him.  Tttls  la 
the  attlttxle  of  a  strong  lead«'  whose  personal 
greatness  gives  the  pubUc  courage  to  oon- 
tlnue  bearing  its  tax  burden  In  Uie  present 
with  confidence  that  everything  possible  Is 
being  done  to  hasten  the  day  of  balanced 
budget,  stable  dollar,  and  sensible  tazatkm. 


Plaia  Speakiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELU 

or  COITNXCTICUT 
IN  TBM  HOUSB  C^  REPHKBENTATXVSB 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 

Mr.  CRETEIl^A.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  fine  editorial 
from  the  Meriden  Record  of  May  22. 
1953. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PLAOf  SPSAKXNO 

President  Bsenhownr's  no-tax-reduction 
theme  in  Tuesday's  broadcast  to  the  Nation 
may  disappoint  many  people,  particularly 
some  vote-conscious  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress, and  may  actually  antagonise  oQitn, 
yet  It  should  have  been  no  surprise  to  any- 
one. His  talk  iras  Indeed  the  plain  declara- 
tion of  cold,  hard  facts.  It  had  the  force 
of  conviction  based  on  sound  premises.  It 
had  the  effect  of  clearing  up  any  remaining 
confusion  on  how  much,  or  how  little,  the 
•dmlnlstratfon  credits  the  Kremlin  with  any 
substantial  change  at  mood. 

"We  live  m  an  age  of  peril."  he  said,  nrhe 
truth  is,  that  cna  danger  point  cannot  be 
fixed  or  confined  to  one  specific  Instant." 
That  Is  Just  the  bald  truth  imdecorated  by  IfH 
and  buts.  We  all  know  tt  f or  a  fact  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  wanted  to  see  a^nan  of  the  Bsen- 
hower  caUber  and  training  at  the  helm  of 
our  government. 

Furthermore  the  President  posed  a  poeltlvB 
statement  against  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  the  former  administration  expendltrwes 
were  so  scheduled  as  to  reach  their  peak  dur- 
ing 1954  and  1»55  although  thoee  years  sre 
precisely  the  same  when,  und«  existing  laws, 
the  PWeral  income  from  taxes  is  scheduled 
to  make  a  sharp  drop.    He  voiced  in  no  un- 
certain words  his  unchanged  conviction  that 
our  economic  security  depends  upon  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  tax  burden.    In  his  own  state- 
ment.— -for  the  long  terms,  preeent  taxes 
are  too  high  •  •  •.    They  are  becoming  a 
real  threat  to  individual  initiative."    He  does 
not  believe,  however,  m  an  immediate  tar 
relief  that  would  materially  reduce  national 
revenue.    But  he  does  believe  that  we  will 
arrive  at  a  time  when  sudi  reduction  is  safe. 
Meanwhile  he  has  told  us  what  sort  of 
planning  is  under  way.    He  gave  an  outline 
of  a  flexible  defense  formula.    And  he  also 
stated  a  tax  policy  besides  explaining  what 
uiogiess  has  been  made  to  effecting  vltM 
economies.    He  reiterated  his  antipathy  to 
rigid  governmental  controls,  indefinitely  or 
p«m*nently  continued.    Thus  did  he  give 
to  the  people  of  this  nation,  whom  he  serves, 
a  forthright  aocounting  of  what  he  and  his 
official  family  have  been  doing  since  assum- 
ing tbeir  momesttoas  reaponstbilfty. 


Works  for  Farniert 
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HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wucoMsnc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVK3 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  should  like  to  call  attrition  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Antigo  Daily  Journal  of 
Antigo.  WLs..  on  May  14, 1953,  commend, 
ing  our  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  Hon. 
MkLvm  R.  Lanu}.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

WouES  roa  Faxmsbs 

Representative  Uklvih  R.  Laos  has  fought 
consistently  for  the  interests  of  Wisconsin's 
dairy  Industry  ever  since  he  took  ofBce  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Ap>> 
propriatlons  Conunlttee.  At  recent  hear- 
ings of  this  committee  his  questions  brought 
out  that  the  production  and  marketing  adi. 
ministration  was  carrying  on  no  continu- 
ing study  of  the  fluld-mllk  program  and  the 
pyderal  orders  governing  It.  However,  fvu- 
ther  questioning  brought  from  H.  H.  Oor- 
don.  PMA  Administrator,  an  admission  that 
there  Is  no  question  we  need  to  take  a  look 
at  the  whole  mllk-marketlng  problem.  An- 
other PMA  official  acknowledged  that  there 
should  be  a  tleup  between  Import  controls 
and  a  price -support  program,  and  that  some 
sort  of  Import  control  Is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  dairy  producta. 

RepresenUtlte  LAiao  is  supporting  pend- 
ing legislation  which  would  strengthen  pres- 
ent laws  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  could  impose  either  Import  controls  or 
duties  when  imports  are  adversely  affecting 
the  domestic  price-support  program  with- 
out waiting  on  action  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 


Cornell  Oirt  Frairt  (or  Seledioi  as  Le|ioa 
Natkwal 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coMMxcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 
Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  National  Tribune,  the 
voice  of  the  veteran,  carries  an  excel- 
lent piece  on  Arthur  J.  Ctmnell.  of  Mid« 
dletown.  Conn. 

Art,  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  aa 
outstanding  friend  of  veterans,  is  a  can- 
didate for  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  He  has  been  assured 
the  support  of  many  Legion  departmwits 
as  a  tribute  to  his  unceasing  activity  iH' 
behalf  of  all  veterans. 

We  who  know  Art  so  intimately  com- 
mend  his  candidacy   to  legionnaires 
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tbrougbout  the  Nation,  knowing  full  well 
tbat  Art  would  serve  that  organlution 
in  a  manner  which  would  measure  up  to 
the  best  of  his  predecessors. 

The  article  f  rtnn  the  National  Tribune 
is  Included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Comoxx.  OVT  Psoirr 

B*  wHI  have  eompetltion  when  he  la  noml- 
n«(«cl  ftt  the  St.  Louis  convention  In  AuKUst 
to  be  national  comnmnder  of  the  American 
Legion,  hut  after  three  vlpe  to  bat.  Arthur 
J.  Connell.  of  Mlddletown.  Conn.,  has  a  leg 
orer  the  bar  and  appears  to  be  the  strong- 
est candidate  to  head  the  world's  largest 
veterans'    organization    In    1953-54. 

Close  upon  his  heels  is  Lawrence  J.  Frnlon, 
of  nilnols.  also  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
and  there  will  be  nominated.  In  all  prob- 
ability. World  War  n  veterans.  Seaborne  P. 
Collins,  of  New  Mexico,  and  Charles  Larson, 
of  Wisconsin.  Collins  said  Larson  are  doubt- 
less angling  for  the  1954  nomination  and 
Fenlon  Is  making  his  first  try  for  the  top 
position,  which  leaves  Connell  in  a  favored 
spot,  he  having  had  the  time  to  pick  up 
numy  State  delegations  and  tie  them  into 
bis  candidacy.  Things  wlU  be  a  UtUe  dif- 
ferent this  year  because  the  kingmaker  group 
Is  somewhat  divided,  especially  Insofar  as 
those  from  the  Illinois  delegation  are  con- 
cerned, because  those  who  have  been  so  long 
active  In  naming  Legion  leaders  must  tie  In 
with  the  Fenlon  aspirations.  AU  In  aU,-  it 
looks  Ilk*  Ccmnell  this  year. 

Connell  served  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I,  enlisting  in  1918  after  having  been 
educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
Harvard  College.  He  is  a  member  of  Mllardo- 
WUeoz  Poet.  No.  75,  of  Mlddletown:  was 
Its  commander  In  193S-34;  commanded  the 
7th  Connecticut  district  In  1034-35;  was 
State  commander  in  1941-42.  and  was  named 
a  national  vice  commander  of  the  Legion  for 
1943-43.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  since  1947  and 
has  served  on  many  of  the  principal  Legion 
national  commissions.  With  this  Legion 
backgroimd.  Connell  supporters  feel  that  he 
'  is  the  logical  choice  for  leadership  next  year. 
Bspectally  is  this  so,  they  say,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Ccmnectlcut  has  never 
had  a  national  commander  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Art  Connell  is  a  fundamentalist,  pleasing 
In  demeanor,  a  quick  friend,  but  always  a 
hard-wcarklng  Legionnaire.  He  thinks  the 
_tlme  has  come  for  the  Legion  to  get  back 
to  its  original  purpose,  chief  of  which  are 
rehabilitation,  child  welfare,  Americanism, 
and  national  security.  "We  have  become 
too  Involved  in  too  many  programs  that 
now  TWO.  far  afield  of  our  original  purpose," 
he  states.  "Also,  the  Legion  should  pay 
more  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  than  to  any  other  part  of 
Government,  and  particularly  it  should  look 
Into  the  cuts  being  made  by  the  Congress 
which  are  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

"Too,  ttaer*  Is  too  wide  a  gap  between 
the  national  group  and  the  local  level.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  Legion  to  bridge  tliat 
gap  as  soon  as  possible  by  proper  indoc- 
trination of  the  younger  members  so  that 
they  will  have  the  same  love  and  devotion 
for  the  Legion  program  as  the  older  men 
now  have." 

Another  yen  Oonnell  has  for  the  Legion 
is  a  complete  integration  of  World  War  I, 
world  War  n.  and  Korean  war  veteran  mem- 
bers. "We've  lost  too  many  of  them  be- 
cause our  posts  have  become  social  clubs 
instead  of  service  clubs."  he  asserts.  When 
asked  about  political  activities  Connell 
merely  smiles,  says  that  the  Legion  has  no 
biisiness  as  an  organization  in  politics  and 
adds  tliat  he  Is  too  busy  thinking  about 
tlie  Legion  to  delve  Into  eztraneotis  affairs. 

In  dvll  life  Connell  Is  president  of  Con- 
neU's  of  Mlddletown.  a  men's  clothing  es- 
tablishment, and  vice  president  of  the  New 
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Retail  Clothiers  and  Fumiahera  Aa« 

soda^on.  but  ht  Is  also  active  in  many  oom- 

affalrs.    He  is  chairman  of  the  board 

directors  of  the   borough   of   Stannard 

vice  president  and  director  of  tba 

Mlddletown  Ctnnmunlty  Chest,  an 

(tf  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  sec- 

of  the  Connecticut  Veterans'  Home 

]  [oepltal  Commission. 

anybody  In  Connecticut  how  they  feel 

Art  Connell  and  they'll  say  that  "tills 

it's  Connell  for  commander  and  he  Is 

fight  to  the  finish." 
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Brodierhood  Is  G»ostitntioBal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  WILUAM  K.  VAN  PaT 

or  wiscoNsnv 
ml  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  19S3 

lAr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mos ,  loTable  and  livable  quality  that  any 
hunan  being  can  possess  is  tolerance. 
A  gieat  philosopher  once  said: 

Tbierance  is  the  vision  that  enables  us  to 
see  things  from  another  person's  point  of 
view,  It  is  the  generosity  that  concedes  to 
others  the  right  to  their  own  opinions  and 
thei]  own  peciiliarities.  It  is  the  bigness  that 
enat  les  vis  to  want  those  we  love,  to  be  hapi>y 
in  tl  lelr  own  way. 

Ii  that  spirit  I  insert  In  the  Record  an 
essa  7  sent  to  me  by  a  little  Filipino  girl 
resiling  in  the  congressional  district 
whi^  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
Her  name  is  Suzanne  Yaeso.  and  she  is  a 
pupl  in  the  speech  class  conducted  by 
Mis  I  Annabel  Wood  at  the  high  school 
in  (  ishkosh.  Wis.  The  title  of  her  essay 
is  "]  brotherhood  is  Constitutional."  The 
text  follows: 

"Ihe 
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rice. 
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right  of  eitlaens  of  the  United  States 
w^^siiaU  not  be  denied,  or  abridged  by 
DnitetJ  States  or  any  State,  on  account 
,  colbr.  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
This  is  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
of  the  United  States.  We  all  know 
it  says  and  what  it  means,  but  this 
is   violated   in   many  parts   of 
covmtry  today.     If  anyone  of  us  would 
<  enled  the  full  privilege  of  a  citizen  of 
Qnited  States,  we  wouldn't  take  it  sit- 
down.    There  is  one  conunon  phrase  to 
ovi  feeUngs.  "I  got  my  rights."    Yet 
we  find  much  persecution  of  people 
different   races    and   religions,    who    are 
as  much  as  we,  and  they,  as  clti- 
should   receive    these    rights.      Along 
these  rights  comes  an  obligation  to  see 
others  enjoy  what  we  do. 
time  of  war  everyone  Is  called  on  to 
his  country.     We  iiave  in  our  Armed 
Negroes,  Indians,  Jews — the  list  would 
ibng.    Is  it  right  for  these  boys  to  fight 
i  country  whose  people  will  not  recog- 
them  as  full  citizens?    You  remember 
time  ago,  an  Indian,  who  was  killed 
.  was  denied  the  right  to  be  buried 
cemetery  in  his  hc»ne  town.     He  liad 
his  life  for  our  country,  yet  even  after 
leath  the  people  continued  this  preju- 
against  a  man  who  fought  for  their 
I'd  like  to  quote  a  part  of  Chap- 
Roland  B.   Glttelsohn's  memorial  ad- 
at  the  Fifth  Marine  Division  Ceme« 
on  Iwo  Jima: 
^ere  lie  ofllcers  and  men,  Negroes  and 
1.  rich  men  and  potx',  together.    Here 
Protestants,    Catholics,    and    Jews,    to- 
Here  no  man  prefers  another  l>e- 
of  ills  faith  or  despises  liim  l>ecause 
colcr.    Here  there  are  no  quotas  of 
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how  many  from  each  group  are  admitted  or 
allowed.  Among  these  men  tiiere  is  no  dis- 
crimination, no  prejudice,  no  iiatred.  Theirs 
is  the  liighest  and  purest  democracy."  Must 
this  equality  oome  only  after  death?  These 
men  died  so  that  others  could  enjoy  democ- 
racy— democracy  for  ail. 

When  the  memliers  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met  in  PhiladelptUa  In  1787. 
they  began  their  deliberation  in  a  city  dedi- 
cated  to  brotherly  love.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvanla  was  the  second  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution that  developed.  ThU  seems  sig- 
nificant because  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  land  granted  to  WUliam  Penn  by 
the  English  king,  as  a  haven  for  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  great  humanitarians,  and 
you  remember  WUllam  Penn  had  Invited 
people  of  all  lands  to  come  and  live  in  Penn's 
Woods.  There  they  could  live  in  peace 
together. 

When  the  Constitution  was  first  written, 
it  recognized  slavery.  After  the  Civil  War. 
the  Constitution  was  amended  to  abolish 
slavery.  Negroes  were  recognised  as  citizens. 
The  first  10  amendments  state  the  rights  of 
the  people.  A  citizen  can  worsiilp  in  ttM 
church  that  he  wishes.  The  Constitution 
does  not  guarantee  a  person  a  Job,  only  op- 
portunity to  work  and  to  live  in  a  place  he 
chooses,  to  work  at  what  he  U  capable  of 
doing,  to  attend  the  school  of  his  choice,  to 
enter  any  place  of  business  and  te  served  in 
ills  turn. 

Our  Constitution,  or  any  constitution.  Is 
the  recognized  setup  of  a  government's  or- 
ganisation. The  Constitution  is  a  matter  of 
practice  felt  to  be  basic  and  right.  Is  it 
correct  for  people  to  Ignore  these  amend- 
ments if  our  Constitution  is  the  foundation 
of  our  Government?  If  you  paid  taxes  and 
gave  your  services  to  your  country,  wouldn't 
you  expect  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen? 

We  could  call  this  persecution  of  people 
of  different  races  and  religions  unconstitu- 
tional. Tou  read  the  papers  and  listen  to 
the  news.  There  are  many  acts  of  Congress 
declared  imconatitutionai,  but  wliat  of  thea* 
race  riots  and  lynchlngs? 

We  are  told  that  education  is  the  answer 
to  the  whole  problem.  Parents  can  do  much 
to  change  the  picture.  It  Is  Important  that 
they  do  not  pass  their  prejudices  onto  their 
children,  for  such  prejudices  could  bring  the 
destruction  of  our  democratic  Government. 
Just  a  wider  knowledge  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  respect  for  human  rights.  It 
doesnt  soimd  hard  does  it?  But  what  about 
you?  Did  you  know  brotherhood  is  con- 
stitutional? Are  you  ready  to  grant  to  others 
the  blessings  of  liberty  that  you  yourselves 
enjoy?  America  Is  a  great  melting  pot  of 
the  peoples  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
Constitution  recognizes  the  rights  of  alL 
Brotherhood  is  constltutlonaL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missoim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  19S3 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  article.  Fort  Wood 
Termed  Biggest.  Best  Engineer  Center 
in  the  World,  from  the  Rolla  Weekly  New 
Era.  Rolla.  Mo.,  of  May  21.  1953: 
For  Wood  TBoaat  Bioossr,  Bcbt  Snoikkeb 
IN  TBx  Woau> 


Missouri  Got.  Phil  M.  Donnelly,  In  an 
Armed  Forces  Day  address  here  Saturday, 
cited  the  vital  role  of  the  armed  services  in 
today's  struggla  for  peace. 
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miMmrl's  cblef  mtcntkn  headed  the  Hat 
of  visiting  civic  aiKl  military  pAcUIb  at  thVi. 
the  world'!  largest  and  beet  engineer  training 
center,  located  38  miles  west  o(  Holla. 

The  mayors  of  10  Missouri  eommunltlee 
and  repreeentatlves  of  the  IClasourt  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUUvee  took  part  In 
the  fourth  annwil  event. 

Military  frflV***'"  Included  Ma].  Gen.  A.  D. 
Bheppard.  adjutant  general  of  the  SUte  ot 
liClMOurl:  MaJ.  Ralph  E.  Truman  (retired): 
and  Col.  Andrew  B.  DuvaU  (retired),  a  for- 
mer Port  Wood  commanding  oflBcer. 

In  a  program  slightly  modified  by  Inclem- 
ent weather,  the  men  of  Fort  Wood  dra- 
matically demonstrated  the  theme  of  this 
year's  Armed  Fcirces  Day:  "Poww  for  Peace." 
Governor  DonneUy,  obviously  Impressed, 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  Port  Leonard 
Wood  In  the  defense  program. 

More  than  15,000  soldiers  took  part  In  the 
poetwlde  review,  the  first  at  Port  Wood  for 
MaJ.  Oen.  A-  W.  Pence.  recenUy  assigned 
6th  Armored  Division  and  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  commander. 

General  Pence  and  Governor  Donnelly 
both  agreed,  in  their  formal  remarks  to  the 
vUltlng  dignitaries,  that  Port  Leonard  Wood 
Is  not  only  the  largest  but  the  best  engineer 
training  center  In  the  world. 

Material  exhlblU  by  Port  Wood's  Signal. 
Quartermaster.  Medical.  Engineer,  and  Ord- 
nance Corps  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
were  seen  by  an  estimated  crowd  of  from 
7.800  to  8.000  during  the  day.  Despite  rainy 
weather.  vUltors  came  to  Port  Wood  from  a 
e-SUte  area— Arkansas.  minoU.  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  Missouri. 

rAixirrs  AMONo  visrroaa 

Parents  ^  "Super  Sixth"  soldiers  saw  how 
and  where  their  sons  live  and  where  they 
receive  their  Infantry  and  engineer  training. 

They  visited  a  model  barracks,  dayroom. 
meashall.  orderly  room,  and  supply  room. 
They  also  took  advantage  of  the  free,  guided 
bus  tours  conducted  by  military  personnel  to 
see  many  of  the  actual  training  sites. 

Men  ot  Fort  WoodH  United  States  Army 
Hospital,  stressing  the  urgent  need  for  blood 
In  Kcn-ea,  received  blood  donations  from  lx>th 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  Donors 
were  shown  how  their  blood  gifts  would  reach 
the  fighting  front  In  Korea  In  Jiist  73  hoturs. 

DISPLAY 


On  display  were  Army  weapcms.  vehicles, 
mines,  rations,  demolitions  and  clothing. 
VUltors  also  saw  the  post  service  dubs, 
chapels,  and  one  of  the  dispensaries. 

A  baseball  game  scheduled  for  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Port  Wood  between  the  Spring- 
field. Mo..  Generals  and  the  Port  Wood  Regi- 
mental League  AU  Stars  was  postponed  by 
nOn  and  wet  grounds. 


Teaclikf  OpiaioBated  Ignertace 

KnSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


arwnwTc 
m  THE  HOUSE  OiP  RKPRBSKNTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  May  27,  19S5 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  App«idix  of  the 
Rbcoho.  I  Include  an  article  by  Dorothy 
Thompson  on  the  subject  ol  so-called 
education  In  our  coimtry. 

It  is  still  true  that  no  one  can  be  con- 
sidered educated  who  does  not  have  a 
thorough  grounding  in  those  three  oM. 
standbys.  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. After  that  a  person  can  go  on  to 
take  all  the  education  he  or  she  is  ca- 


pableof.  "Wlthoattheae  three  no  one  can 
be  educated  at  alL 

We  are  not  educatln?  our  dilldren  to- 
day; we  are  propagandising  them  and 
teaching  them  to  repeat  slogans. 

As  Dorothy  Thompson  truly  says,  they 
are  prepared  to  make  pronouncements 
(A  world  policy  and  economies  but  they 
have  not  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
count. 

The  article  follows: 

TBscHiKo  Opinionated  IcNoaAMCC — Higr- 
SCHOOL  Students  Lcasn  To  T&kz  Sides  on 
Issues  About  Whicu  Thxt  Have  Not  Bskn 
Given  Facts 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
A  survey  recently  reported  by  the  Mew 
York  Times  reveals  that  no  "climate  of  fear" 
exists  In  New  York's  schools,  and  that  few 
teachers  ref xise  "to  discuss  the  vital  Issues 
of  the  day."  There  Is  hardly  an  Issue  of 
any  Importance — foreign  or  domestic — ^that 
has  not  been  discussed  In  classrooms  by  some 
teachers.  Topics  being  taught  are:  Should 
the  United  States  continue  to  support 
Chiang  Kai-shek?  Should  o\ir  foreign  policy 
be  changed  In  Korea?  Should  Communist 
China  be  seated  in  the  U.  N.?  Should  price 
control  be  maintained?  Should  we  lower 
taxes?    And  so  ad  infinitum. 

I  am  glad  tc^  learn  that  the  much  pubU- 
cized  "terrorlsatlon  of  freedom  of  thought" 
Is  practically  nonexistent  In  New  York's  pub- 
lic schools. 

What,  however,  still  needs  discussion  Is 
the  place  of  such  subjects  in  primary  and 
secondary  education? 

We  are  rearing  a  generation  of  hlgh-schoOl 
students,  vast  numbers  of  whom  cannot 
solve  a  simple  problem  In  plane  geometry, 
construct  a  paragraph  of  Intelligible  gram- 
matical proee.  spell  many  words  in  current 
xise  at  the  newspaper  level,  or  give  anything 
like  a  coherent  account  of  American  history, 
let  alone  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Their  ignwance  of  geography  Is  notorious. 

Yet  these  adolescents  with  such  pitiable 
gaps  In  fundamental  education  are  encour- 
aged to  hold  forth  on  questions  that  perplex 
the  minds  of  trained  economists,  dlstln- 
gulBhed  historians  and  statesmen,  and  on 
which  any  opinion  Is  dubious  unless  backed 
by  greater  factiial  knowledge  than  most 
adults — including  their  teachers — possess. 

The  minds  of  students  might  profit  If  con- 
sideration of  present-day  Issues  took  the 
form  of  acquiring  knowledge,  not  of  utter- 
ing opinions. 

What  does  an  Amoican  teen-ager  know 
of  the  history  of  Korea?  Was  it  ever  a  fuUy 
independent  stote,  and  if  so.  when?  What 
Is  the  meaning  of  "suaeralnty"?  Under 
whose  suzerainty  has  Korea  been  in  the 
past?  Has  this  suseralnty  changed?  If  so. 
vrhen  and  under  what  conditions?  What 
was  the  attitude  of  the  European  powers  to- 
ward these  changes?  Of  the  United  States? 
What  role  did  Korea  play  In  World  War  n? 
How  did  the  partition  of  Korea  occ\ir? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  are  matters 
of  fact.  Matters  of  fact  can  be  taught.  They 
are  not  controversial. 

What  do  studento  encouraged  to  discuss 
American  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  know 
about  him?  Can  they  give  an  account  of 
the  totaUty  of  his  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union?  What  do  they  know  of  the  history 
at  the  Kuomlntang?  Of  the  Chlneee  Com- 
munist Party?     When,  and  where,  was  It 

organised?  

What  do  they  know  of  earlier  Chinese  hls- 
to^?  How  has  China  been  ruled  in  the  last 
hundred  years?  At  what  time  did  China 
reach  her  greatest  power  and  geographic 
extension?  What,  at  that  time,  were  her 
frontiers?  ^        ,__ 

What,  during  the  last  century,  have  been 
China's   relatlooa   with   the   rest   of   AsU? 
Russiaf    Tb»  European  powers?    America? 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  neo- 
•asary  to  a  Judgment  ot  the  China  questtoa. 


But  bow  can  such  a  study  be  pursoed  within 

a  public  Bch(X>l  curriculum? 

Studenta  are  untrained  In  research.  Re- 
peatedly. I  get  letters  from  pupils  asking  me 
some  questioos  to  which  they  oo\ild  find  the 
answers  in  the  Encyclopedia  ^itannica  or 
the  World  Almanac,  and  othos  that  all  the 
statesmen  in  the  world  cant  answer. 

This  week  a  high  school  pupil  wrote  (in 
a  letter  with  four  mlsspeUed  words) :  "I  am 
to  discuss  'How  can  we  win  permanent  peace 
with  natiocial  and  personal  freedom?* 
Please  give  me  your  views."  II I  knew  that 
answer  I  would  be  unique. 

Last  week  another  pupil  wrote:  "I  am  to 
diseiiss  'British  versus  American  procedures 
of  Justice.'    What  do  you  think?" 

I  could  not  properly  answer  this  youngster 
without  much  research,  and  some  expert 
knowledge  of  law.  But  this  does  not  bother 
Tom.  Dick,  Mary,  or  their  teachers. 

What  comes  out  of  all  these  discussions? 
Nothing,  except  a  parroting  of  teachers  or 
parents'  opinions,  or  the  newspapers  they 
read,  or  the  panel  discussions  they  hear, 
learning,  out  of  the  process,  nothing  except 
how  to  be  superficial,  voluble,  and 
opinionated. 


Address  at  AU  Wart  MoameBt  te  Cdercd 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Pkiade^Ua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PENNSTLVAHla 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  May  27,  19 Si 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  at  the  19th  annual  memorial 
services  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  George  T.  Cornish  Post,  No.  292, 
American  Legion,  at  the  All  Wars  Monu- 
ment to  Colored  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  on  Sun- 
day. May  24.  1953: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  f eUow  Legionnaires, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  want,  first  of  all. 
to  thank  my  comrades  of  George  T.  Cornish 
Poet,  No.  292.  American  Legion,  for  the  invi- 
tation to  me  to  partlclpata  again  in  these 
swvices.  It  U  fitting  that  we  pause  in  our 
daUy  routine  to  memorialize  those  who  hav* 
given  their  lives  for  their  country. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  in  these  try- 
ing times  that  we  should  honor  their  memory 
and.  In  so  doing,  remind  ourselves  of  the 
high  objectives  and  Ideals  for  which  they 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

These  men  died  to  perpetuate  our  freedom, 
to  maintain  thoee  fundamental  precepts  ct 
democracy  set  down  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitution,  and  which 
today  find  expression  also  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

"To  reaflirm  faith  in  fundamental  humui 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person.  In  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
wcHuen.  •  •  ♦  To  promota  social  progress 
and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom. 
^ni\  for  theee  ends  te  practice  tolerance  and 
Uve  together  in  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbors." 

In  furtherance  of  theee  goals.  Amoican 
boys  again  are  fighting  on  a  foreign  battle- 
field.   

Side  by  side  our  sons  and  brothers  of  every 
race,  creed,  and  ancestry  are  dying  to  save 
humanity  and  our  civUizatlon  as  we  know 
It  In  this  30th  century  from  the  ravaging 
force  of  communism. 

The  part  that  the  Negro  serviceman  pUys 
In  this  struggle,  and  hm  pla|«d  la  our       - 
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_     from  me.    H»t  r«e- 

onlla  WrltUn  ladsUWr  on  Um  pM**  of  U^ 
tory.  and  to  BWkwl  by  tbe  erp«M  wh«e 
tlwy  Ite  bartod  tn  eemetarlea  at  bome  umI  ta 
otber  tondB.  ^  ^_ 

Bat  today  tt  to  aaoct  ilgnlflMmt  that  for 
tlM  int  ttme  In  tte  htotory  of  the  world,  w 
bare  la  tbo  Unltod  Nations  an  tntamatlooal 
at«aatoattoa  aipwrtnc  Um  yrtU  and  deter- 
mlnatlaa  of  people  ererywhere  that  aggree- 
■Ion  most  end:  that  one  nation  cannct  with 
Impunity  vloUU  another's  border*.  Thla 
gives  hope  that  dcmoeracy  win  ultimattiy 
mnd  permanently  triumph  over  totaUtarlan- 
tam  and  that  the  ways  of  ^]0tlee  and  law 
will  prcraQ  over  tyranny  and  lawlsainem 

Unfortunately,  communism  seems  to  wii' 
dentand  no  other  language  and  to  reeog- 
«if  no  other  warning  than  that  of  a  supe- 
rior armed  force.  Peaoe  may  be  achieved 
quickly  or  the  struggle  may  be  long  and 
bard. 

The  Inevitable  oourse  of  destiny  has  thrust 
upon  the  United  States  the  role  of  chief 
guardian  of  Individual  human  liberty. 

The  reeponslbUlty  of  leadership  of  the  free 
liatlff"T  of  the  world  to  ours,  whether  we 
wanted  It  or  not.  We  eould  not  evade, 
dodge,  or  eecape  It— If  we  wished  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life.  There  U  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  carry  on. 

It  to  true  that  the  costs  are  tremendous, 
but  the  Job  we  have  undertaken  to  a  momen- 
to\is  one.  The  price  of  freedom  has  always 
come  high. 

It  Use  within  our  own  spirit  and  will  for 
the  task  how  we  meet  the  Issue.  The  rlng> 
Ing  words  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  come 
down  through  the  years  to  remind  us  that 
"We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself." 
And  Tom  Paine,  back  In  the  days  of  the 
Bevotutlon.  had  such  a  faith.  In  December 
1770.  when  the  cause  of  the  American  Ck>l- 
onles  seemed  almost  lost,  he  wrote : 

"Tto  the  business  of  little  minds  to 
ihrlnk:  but  he  whose  heart  Is  firm  and  whose 
eonedence  approves  his  conduct,  will  pursue 
bto  principles  unto  death  •  •  ••  By  per- 
•ererance  and  fortitude  we  have  the  prospect 
of  a  ^orkms  Issue:  by  cowardice  and  sub- 
mission, a  sad  eholoe  at  a  variety  of  evils — 
a  ravaced  country — a  depopulated  city — 
kabltatlons  without  saf e^  and  slavery  with- 
out hope. 

Tyranny,  like  bell,  to  not  easily  conquered. 
What  we  obtain  too  chei^).  we  esteem  too 
It^tly:  It  to  deamess  only  that  gives  every 
thing  Ito  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put 
•  prefer  price  tipon  Its  goods:  and  It  would 
be  strange  Indeed  tf  so  oeleetlal  an  article 
as  freedom  diould  not  be  highly  rated." 

Whfle  we  fight  for  democracy  abroad  we 
toost.  at  the  same  time,  continue  to  guard 
tt  aealousty  at  home. 

'^:  In  fact,  the  position  of  the  United  Stattes 
in  the  world  today  makes  It  especially  urgent 
tthaX  we  set  an  csanqte  for  others.  We  know 
oar  dsoaoeracy  to  not  perfect.  But  we  do 
know  that  It  offers  a  fuller,  freer,  happier 
life  to  oar  peo|4e  than  any  nation  under 
ttdatonftlp  rule  ever  offered. 

Am  former  President  Truman  put  tt; 

*Tr  we  wish  to  Inspire  the  peoples  of  the 
^Mrtd  whose  tieedmu  to  In  Jeopardy,  tf  we 
wtoh  to  restore  hope  to  thoee  who  have 
already  teat  their  elvfl  nbertlea.  If  we  wish 
to  fulfill  the  promise  th«t  to  oars,  we  must 
eorreet  the  remalnlnf  Impeifectlons  tn  our 
praetlee  of  demoeraey.  We  know  the  way. 
We  need  only  tlM  wtU." 
s  The  effort  to  Miaet  a  eivn  rlf^ts  program 
must  go  on  tf  thto  Nation  to  to  be  true  to 
Itself.  Now.  more  than  ever  Iwfore,  we  must 
renew  our  battle  for  fair  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  an.  and  against  segi'egatkm  and 
bigotry  and  other  evidences  of  weakness  tn 
our  system. 

'  At  the  same  tlma.  we  most  be  vigilant  to 
«vaM.j0rmtttlng  theae  tasoea  to  be  ei]dolted 
to  our  own  detrtmsnt.  Hie  founders  wlio 
establltf>ed  thto  Republic  devised  a  system 
Itoaed  nfot  opon  tntolerant  entieoMs  but 
vpoQ  nodftratton.   Tliat  to  why  tt  has  been 
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possible  to  make  tlM  ptograai  that  baa 
utbU  red  so  far. 

All  of  us  are  the  product  of  vailed 
diffei  ent  lellglains.  and  we  iprlng  from  fore- 
bean  who  came  from  many  lands.  The 
soum  e  of  Amerlcali  strength  to  In  tlie  dtter- 
slty  (  f  Its  people,  and  we  must  guard  against 
thosi  who  would  turn  thoee  dllferenees  Into 
a  weapon  for  oor  own  destruction. 

same  principle  ^)i>lles  with   equal 
In  our  efforts  to  giiard  against  sub- 
,ult8  upon  our  Oovemment.    The 
careful  and  painstaking  restudy  of  our 
and    structure    of    civil    rights 
to  necessary  to  determine  how  best 
out  Internal  security  against  esplo- 
sabotage,  and  subversive  propaganda, 
at  the  same  time  preserving  our  fiin- 
damfcntal  freedoms  of  speech,  the  press,  reli- 
gion peUtlon.  trial  by  Jury,  etc. 

Tl  to  to  a  most  dlfflcult  and  delicate  prob- 
tem  »  which  the  best  minds  of  the  country 
are  ievotlng  deep  thouglit.  Unfortvinately 
ther )  are  persons,  even  among  the  member- 
ship of  Oongress,  who,  in  their  seal  to  com- 
bat 'ommuntsm,  tend  to  employ  some  of  lU 
met!  tods. 

ror  one,  do  not  feel  that  we  can  defeat 
by  employing  at  home  its  evil 
We  have  seen  the  consequences 
pbllce — state  methods  In  the  Soviet  sUte 
Its  satellites:  we  saw  them  under  Hitler 
qermany.  ifussoUnl  tn  It^y.  and  we  saw 
exemplified  under  the  thought  police 
during  World  War  n. 
idea  of  the  state  or  of  any  govern- 
(^Bcial  acting  as  prosecutor.  Judge. 
Jury — all  in  one — to  determine  people's 
thoitght  or  writing  20  years  ago  to  completely 
npM  gnant  to  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ern] lent. 


thto  connection  I  would  like  to  quote 
vofound  statement  made  by  Ifr.  J\istlce 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
opinion  back  in  1943. 
said: 

there  to  any  fixed  star  tn  our  eonstl- 

tutltmal  eonsteltotlon.  It  to  tliat  no  ofllclal, 

or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be 

in  pcditlcs,  natkmaltom,  tellglou. 

matters  of  opinion  or  force  cltlsens 

mnfess    by    word    or    act    their    faith 
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A 1  cltlaens  I  know  yoa  are  concerned  with 

all  ft  these  problems,  and  I  realise  that  as 

too.  yen  are  tntoested  in  the  wel- 

of  tlM  former  servicemen  who   liave 

the  greatest  saerlfloes  to  proerve  and 

the  cause  of  freedom.    In  many 

all  theee  causes  are  linked  together. 

me  assure  you  tliat  your  Repreeent- 

In  Ocmgreas  are  deeply  sensitive  to 

obligation  which  thto  Nation  owes  to 

Veterans,  and  that.  In  matters  of  leglsla- 

affectlng  you.  you  win  find  me  in  your 
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;hank  yoa. 


Il|«  G«M  T«  U  Tott  Fani  fntnm 

XXTKN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

'or 

BON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAHPLER 


Of  THS  BOmSB  OV  BBPBSBBNTATIYBS 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  WAMFUSR.  Iffr.  I^^eaker,  I  have 
completed  reftdljig  an  ezoeUent 
In  the  current  lame  of  Country 
Itleman,  one  of  the  outstanding  agri- 
puldicatioDs  in  Amertca. 
artlete  was  entitled  "Ifsaoinf  To 
Be  ft'our  nam  Procram."  llie  author 
of  t  Us  artide  is  our  eoDeague  Hon.  Cur- 
rottt  R.  Hops,  of  Blanaas.  chairman. 
Hoi  se  Committee  an  AfxteaKmct. 


ICr.  Hon  has  been  regarded  for  years 
as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
agriculture  in  this  Nation.  He  was 
prominently  mentiox^  for  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  AgriciU^e  in  the  £asen« 
howor  administration. 

In  this  timely  and  thought-provoUng 
article.  Mr.  Hops  tells  the  farmers  of 
America  that  Congress  is  coming  to  them 
for  opinions  and  answers  before  any 
new  laws  affecting  agriculture  go  on  the 
statute  iMxka. 

We  all  realize  that  agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  America's  economy.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  prosperous  economy  in  Amer- 
ica.  we  must  have  a  prosperous  farm 
economy. 

Most  of  our  basic  agriculture  legisla- 
tion will  be  in  effect  through  1954. 

The  duty  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  83d  Congress  is  to 
give  America  a  strong  and  Tibrant 
farm  program  that  will  insure  a  sound 
farm  economy  and  protect  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
having  the  honor  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress a  great  agriculture  district.  I  insert 
the  above-mentioned  article  in  its  en- 
tirety. I  commend  it  highly  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  interested 
in  agriculture. 

The  magazine  article  Is  as  follows:- 

What  kind  of  farm  program  do  you  think 
vre  need?  Not  only  to  meet  preaent  condi- 
tions but  those  we  can  reasonably  azpeet 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Tou  win  have  the  key  part  tn  answering 
thto  question.  As  you  know.  Congress  to 
scheduled  to  deal  with  it  in  lOM.  We  in- 
tend  to  study  all  pbsses  of  the  programs  w* 
have  now  as  weU  as  a  number  of  new  pUuna. 

But.  above  all.  we  want  to  know  what 
farmers  think  about  tbem.  Ttito  to  lieeause 
they  are  most  dlrecUy  Important  to  you  and 
your  future.  Tou  wUl  have  to  Uve  and  work 
with  tlie  program  tliat  wlU  be  set  up. 

Both  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  C3ommltte«a 
on  Agriculture  wlU  Itegln  twarings  whUe 
Oongress  to  stlU  In  sssslon.  Thaas  wlU  be 
for  the  purpoee  of  getting  the  vlewa  of  faiaa- 
organlaatlon  leaders,  the  Department  cC 
AgricxUture.  and  others  who  find  It  eon^ 
venlent  to  appear  before  «a  in  Waafalngton. 
But  soon  after  tlie  session  ends  tlie  House 
Committee  ezpeeta  to  go  Into  all  of  the  prtn^ 
dpal  agricultural  aectiona  of  the  country. 
We  want  Just  as  many  of  yoa  ••  posathto  to 
liave  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  us  and 
give  us  the  beoeAt  of  your  ideas  and  «• 
pertonce.  If  you  cannot  do  so  In  person, 
we  WlU  weloooke  th«n  by  letter. 

We  believe  thto  to  the  way  to  arrive  at  a 
program  that  really  fits  your  needs.  Tou 
have  had  ao  years  of  experience  with  farm 
programs  and  can  discuss  them  with  us 
from  a  practical  standpoint  rather  than 
theory.  Besldss.  tf  we  are  to  have  snoeaaaf  ul 
farm  programs  in  the  future,  farmers  tliem- 
selves  WlU  liave  to  take  a  larger  jMut  tn  pre- 
paring and  running  them. 

Thto  was  recognised  by  nesldeat  Bsen- 
hower  In  the  farm  speeches  lie  made  last 
<aU.  tn  wlilch  toe  repeatedly  enphaBtasd  the 
goal  cf  genuinely  fbrmer-run  prograna.  Be 
aald  farther:  *'We  must,  by  using  good,  okl- 
faahloned  horse  sense,  figure  out  methods 
of  maintaining  agriculture's  treedosn,  to 
shift  patterns  of  productton  without  losing 
the  basic  protections  to  whlA  agileulture  to 
entitled.  We  must  reallae  that  no  fonsula 
devetoped  at  any  paitleolar  ttme  to  InfalUMa 
OondtttoBs  ehsiaga.  What  coonts  to  iMtnc 
prepared  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  rl^tt 
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Agrieultural  Adjustmtnt  Act  of  19SS.  Thl« 
set  tuks  t>e«n  fi"«*«'««^  UtcraUj  hundradi  of 
tlmM.  with  Importont  mrUloa*  oude  In  1M8 
and  1940.  It  WM  ft  fanlghted  ptoce  of  legls. 
UUon  and  hM  a«nr»d  in  w«U  In  nuuiy  wj». 
But  no  program  In  any  fl«ld  that  waa'Mt  up 
In  1988  could  be  wrpected  to  tspplf  too  w«U 
to  a  world  that  haa  aaen  aa  many  cbangea 
tm  thU  one  haa  In  the  paat  15  yeara. 

I  think  all  of  ua  oan  agree  on  what  should 
be  the  two  principal  almi  of  our  agrknUtiiral 
policy  after  19S4.  The  first  Is  a  reasonable 
■UbiUty  of  prtcce  at  lerela  that  wUl  afford 
farmer*  a  fair  share  of  the  national  Income. 
The  second  Is  a  productiTlty  that  wUl  insure 
a  continued  supfrty  of  agricultural  products 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
population  at  home  and  whatever  obligations 
we  may  have  alntMkd.  The  two  tie  Into  each 
othw.  for  without  sUbillty  of  i«lcee  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assure  the  production  that 
will  be  needed. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  theae  alms  we  wUl  have 
to  take  certain  realities  into  consideration. 
One  Is  the  period  of  readjustment  that  al- 
ways follows  inflation.  Farming,  because  of 
Its  relative  lack  of  control  over  production, 
markets,  and  prices.  Is  especiaUy  vulnerable 
In  such  cycles.  Tou  have  had  two  recent 
examples  of  the  eSecta.  The  first  began  in 
January  1048.  and  caused  the  biggest  drop 
to  farm  prices  amounting  to  almost  25  per- 
cent. But  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
changed  the  situation  and  brought  on  a  re- 
newed inflation  and  recovery  in  farm  prices. 
This,  as  you  are  only  too  well  aware,  has 
about  spent  its  force  so  far  as  farming  is 
concerned  but  not  In  respect  to  the  prices 
for  goods  and  services  that  you  have  to  pay. 
1^  squecM  reeulting  trmn  this  situation 
has  put  agriculture  at  a  preeent  disadvan- 
tage. We  must  faoe  the  quesUon  of  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  protection  for  farm 
prices  Is  needed  U  this  readjustment  is  still 

In  process  In  1954.  

But  we  cannot  plan  a  farm  program  only 
for  a  period  of  readjustment  that  may.  and 
we  hope  will,  be  brief.  We  mtist  also  look 
toward  the  future,  flew  forcea.  now  being 
(^lened  up  by  science  and  invention,  new 
products  and  new  opportunities  are  on  the 
horlctm.  The  reeources  of  ova  great  river 
basins  are  sttll  to  be  developed,  our  highways 
largely  rebuUt.  and  other  internal  improve- 
ments made.  We  can  be  confident  that  the 
never-eatlafled  American  spirit  wlU  carry  us 

on  to  stlU  higher  Uvlng  standards.    

There  will  be  more  people  to  be  provided 
with  theae  higher  living  standards.  Our 
population  to  growing  at  the  rate  of  2% 
mllUon  a  year.  Thla  means  a  steadily  in- 
creasing need  for  farm  products  that  before 
long  will  require  a  almllar  Increaae  In  the 
productivity  of  agriculture.  And  there  are 
also  the  poaslblllties  of  expanding  foreign 
ina:  which  la  one  of  the  alms  of  thU 
administration. 

We  must  prepare  a  program  that  wUl 
carry  out  the  two  principal  alms  of  our  agri- 
cultural policy  under  theee  changing  condi- 
tions. It  wiU  not  be  easy  and  may  naU  for 
a  wider  choice  of  methods  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  I  think  the  proper  approach  to 
it  was  weU  stated  reoenUy  by  John  H.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  head  of  the  Commodity  Uarketlng 
and  Adjustment  Division  of  the  USDA.  In 
speaking  before  the  Texas  Cotton  Asaoeiatlon. 
Mr.  Davis  said: 

"We  intend  to  start  from  where  we  are 
and  move  to  something  better.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  not  scrap  the  present  pro- 
grams until  we  have  something  better.  We 
expect  to  buUd  on  the  experience  of  the 
past  in  (M-der  to  make  the  fittore  more  secure 
and  ivosperous  than  the  past." 

It's  for  you  to  decide  what  is  something 
better  and  how  we  can  achieve  it.  In  con- 
ducting our  hearings  ov«  the  country  one 
object  will  be  to  acquaint  members  of  the 
committee  with  farm  problems  and  condi- 
tions in  every  area.  But  the  principal  pur- 
pose will  be  to  get  the  Ideas,  views,  and  sug- 


gestions of  farmers  themaelvea.  It  might  be 
helpful  if  I  suggest  certain  questtona  that 
seem  important  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Here  are  some  on  n^iich  we  would  like 
to  have  yo\ir  thinking; 

Farmers  are  expected  to  take  more  re- 
sponsibility in  developing  and  managing 
farm  programs.  How  can  this  best  be  done? 
Is  there  a  way  to  carry  out  a  price-support 
program  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  storable 
commodities  without  inviting  excess  produc- 
tion, acreage  aUotooenU.  and  marketing 
quotas? 

Would  a  flexible  price-support  program, 
with  a  range  between  78  and  90  percent  of 
parity,  bring  leas  production  or  require  less 
in  the  way  of  controls? 

Would  you  prefer  supports  at  90  percent 
over  those  at  a  lower  level  even  if  they  re- 
quired acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas? 

Should  we  try  a  system  of  Oovemment- 
guaranteed  loans,  with  the  lending,  storage, 
and  handling  carried  out  by  private  busi- 
ness and  cooperatives? 

How  large  a  supply  of  storable  basic  com- 
modities should  we  carry  over  from  year  to 
year  for  our  own  safety? 

Foreign  trade  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
problems  ot  some  of  our  surplus-producing 
crops  and  in  supporting  prices  for  them.  So 
we  would  like  to  know  your  views  on  these 
questions. 

Do  you  feel  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  ex- 
pand foreign  markeU  for  farm  products? 
If  so.  what  are  the  beat  methods  of  bringing 
thU  about? 

Many  believe  that  a  two-price  system  is 
the  beat  solution.  Under  it.  that  part  of  the 
crop  consimied  in  this  country  would 
get  suppcMTt  prices  based  on  parity  and  the 
exported  part  would  go  at  world  i^rlces.  Do 
you  think  we  should  try  it  and  what  sug- 
gestions do  you  have  as  to  the  mecbanica 
by  which  a  two-prloe  system  oould  be  set  up? 
Should  producers  of  export  crops  be  given 
a  choice  between  a  two-price  system  and 
restrictions  on  production? 

With  certain  farm  commodities  like  dairy 
products  very  sensitive  to  competitive  im- 
ports, and  others  like  wheat  and  cotton  de- 
pendent on  markets  atooad,  what  can  w«  do 
in  our  trade  policies  to  reccmcUe  these  con- 
flicts? _^. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  supporting 
prices  for  perishable  products,  which  we  are 
pledged  to  look  into.  What  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  supporting  prices  1cm-  them  wlth- 
out  involving  losses  such  as  have  oocurred 
with  potatoes  and  butte»? 

Can  any  price-support  program  for  perish- 
ables be  sxiocessful  without  oontr<fl  ot  produc 
tlon  and  marketing? 

Several  voluntary  price-Insurance  plans 
have  been  proposed.  Should  we  try  out  one 
of  them  on  perishable  crops? 

In  connection  with  marketing  generally 
there  are  these  questions  for  you  to  con- 

slderr 

How  fte  can  farmers  meet  their  problems 
by  exercising  more  control  over  marketing 
operatl<His  through  cooperative  action  and 
marketing  agreements? 

Can  private  business,  which  handles  farm 
producU.  be  bought  into  and  made  a  part  of 
farm  programs?  What  fxirther  responsibU- 
Ities  do  you  feel  It  should  assume? 

How  much  would  an  expansion  of  market- 
ing reeearch  hrtp  in  bringing  about  better 
prieea  for  farm  products?  Should  we  en- 
courage research  ta  And  new  uses  for  frm 

products? 
The  second  aim  of  our  agricultural  policy— 

a  productivity  equal  to  our  future  »•«*»-- 
depends  In. large  measure  on  what  ^  «» 
about  research  and  conservation  of  <«»  •o" 
and  water  reeouroes.  Theee  are  quesUons 
that  interest  all  of  us: 

Should  approprlatkma  for  farm 
be  inereaeed? 

How  oan  our  eoB  and  wat«L  ,_,^ 

program  be  improved  and  who  *«uW  admia- 


later  It?    How  ihould  eoneenrattoa  be  paid 
for  when  It  Is  part  of  a  watershed  programt 

Do  you  think  the  agricultural  ccmasrvatton 
payment  program  ahould  be  retained,  made  a 
part  of  a  aingle  conservation  program  or 
dropped? 

Would  a  program  of  insured,  long-term 
loans  for  carrying  out  soil-conservation  prac- 
tices be  useful  to  you? 

And.  in  reqtect  to  farm  credit  in  general, 
are  existing  sources  and  types  of  credit,  both 
private  and  Government,  adequate  for  pres- 
ent-day farming?  If  not,  what  laqirove* 
ments  would  you  suggest? 

I  know  that  some  of  these  questions  will 
not  interest  all  of  jrou.  but  every  one  of  them 
has  some  bearing  on  our  present  and  future 
farm  prosperity.  If  we.  and  by  we  I  mean  all 
of  us,  can  find  the  right  answers  to  them  we 
will  go  far  toward  building  a  program  that 
meets  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
country. 

We  are  the  world's  greatest  industrial  Na- 
tion. But  we  are  also  the  world's  greatest 
agricultural  Nation.  It  is  the  sum  of  these 
two  things  that  gives  us  our  abundance, 
strength  and  leadership. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  all  of  ua  who  have 
anything  to  do  irith  determining  farm  pol- 
IdM.  farmers,  farm  (organizations,  our  agrl- 
cultiiral  colleges  and  research  agencies,  the 
D^tartment  of  AgrUnilture  and  Congress, 
should  wholeheartedly  wcx-k  together  in  this 
effect. 

While  every  group  I  have  mentioned  will 
undoubtedly  make  some  useful  contribu- 
tions, the  farmers'  is  the  most  important. 
This  is  because  no  farm  program  can  succeed 
that  does  not  have  the  enlisted  and  active 
support  of  those  who  live  and  work  on  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  HESS 

cr  otao 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  BKPRSSKNTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  May  27, 19Si  '> 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscou>.  Z 
include  the  following  radio  broadcast  by 
Congressman  P.  Edwakd  H£b>kt  over  sta- 
tion WNOE,  New  Orleans,  La..  May  26. 
1953: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Congreasmaa 
W.  sraauiro  Cols,  of  New  York,  has  human* 
laed  the  program. 

Before  Congressman  Colb  became  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  coomilttee  the  shroud 
of  secrecy  and  detachment  was  thrown  about 
the  whole  program  to  a  degree  which  in  many 
Instances  approached  the  absurd. 

When  I  was  selected  to  go  to  Bmewetok 
as  the  repreeentatlva  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  was  the  only  member  of 
that  committee  present  as  such.  My  o<a- 
leagues  Mblvin  Paroa  of  Illinois  and  Con- 
gressman Cols  were  also  present,  but  they 
were  there  as  members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee and  not  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Anned  Services. 

Less  than  100  oAeial  obeervers,  including 
the  Army.  Navy.  Martoes.  and  Air  Force.  w«» 
preeent  when  the  great  bang  oocurred. 

TlUs  week  at  Tueca  FlaU  there  are  in  ex- 
eesB  of  60  Member*  of  Congress  alone  pres- 
ent. Since  BtmuNO  Ootx  became  chairman 
of  the  Joint  committee  more  than  «00  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Congrees  have  ^»*5?*!5!i.T? 
:TartoUB  shots  whksh  have  taken  V^ J^ 

Nevada.    »  •"T  »*^»»«^  "^^  ^^f**? J^JS2 
^vltaMH  a  shot  tt  was  because  he  dWnt  want 
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ODla  pOOey  haa  gone  a  Vxiff  way  to 
at  Oumnm  man  a  part  ai 
tba  taam.  Tliay  ha'»«  bean  gtven  tba  thmaem 
and  tba  opportonlty  to  feel  tba*  tbcy  are 
Integral  parta  of  tba  program  and  not  ez- 
«hBdad  ootaldan  k)oked  upon  wttb  maptdon. 
Wblla  I  can  well  appreelate  tbe  naoaaatty 
ef  aacuiltj  in  tbe  atomic  ptogram.  tt  baa  al- 
waya  aiamril  to  me  tbat  It  baa  been  a  Uttle 
overdone.  Aa  one  <tf  my  eoUeaguaa  reeently 
told  me  after  wltneeaing  one  of  tbe  earlier 


*-rbey  made  na  aign  a  lot  of  papen  and 
feept  tdllng  11a  not  to  talk  about  tbe  bomb. 
and  the  longer  tbay  explained  tblnga  to  ne 
tbe  leaa  I  knew  about  until  I  dldnt  know 
anytblng  at  all  ontU  I  beard  it  aU  esplalned 
over  one  of  tbe  gaming  tablea  in  Lea  Vegaa 
tbe  next  n%bt  and  Uter  read  about  It  all  In 
tbe  newqMpera." 

Parbapa  my  colleague  was  being  faeetloua 
to«sk  bla  obeervatlon  certainly  polnta  up  tbe 
absurdity  of  tbe  Ugbtlipped  ptdlcy  ^^blcb 
clowwl  tbe  door  to  everybody  except  tboee 
wbo  reaUy  wanted  to  steal  tbe  secrets. 

ITot  only  bave  ifembers  of  C<mgreaa  been 
Ivougbt  Into  cloaer  contact  and  underhand- 
tag  of  tbe  atomic  program  under  Srsauwe 
Oout.  bat  e«keb  week  tbere  is  a  summary  of 
events  and  bappenings  In  connection  wltb 
tbe  program  sent  to  each  Member  of  Congress 
from  tbe  Joint  committee.  This  is  anotber 
Innovation  wblch  sbould  pay  off  in  big  dlvi' 
denda  in  tbe  final  analysis. 
»  Two  years  ago.  wben  I  wrote  tbe  only  eye- 
Vltneaa  daaerlption  of  tbe  big  bang  at  Kni- 
wetok.  tbere  was  bue  and  cry  from  news- 
paper reporters  and  radio  commentators  in 
spite  of  tbe  fact  I  bad  cleared  tbe  entire 
story  for  security  with  tbe  Atomic  Knergy 
Oommlsalon.  One  of  the  nuiat  caustic  of  the 
iiaaapaiiar  erltloa  not  only  repeated  the 
things  wblcb  I  bad  written  but  went  out 
of  bis  way  to  explain  in  detail  what  aUeged 
iMlpful  matertal  waa  contained  In  tbe  ar- 
ticle. My  approved  article  waa  in  generaU- 
tlaa.  My  critic's  not  censored  analytical  ar- 
itlde  waa  in  minute  detail  wltb  explanation. 
,X  dont  believe  either  article  gave  any  bene- 
tetal  information  to  anybody,  but  if  either 
did.  tt  was  his  and  certainly  not  mine. 
^v  congreasman  Cohm,  an  old  and  valued  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  bave  trav- 
siad  tbe  world  over,  has  earned  tbe  gratitude 
'of  tbe  A"«**^^^"  pec^le  for  bla  enllgbtened 
leadership  in  a  new  approach  to  tbe  atomic 
energy  security  problem.  He  deeervea  the 
jOommendatlon  not  only  of  his  oolleaguea  In 
the  Oongreaa  but  the  Amerlran  people.  Olve 
It  to  him. 


Ft4«al  bcMM-Tmz  Rultt 
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doe  )d  liy  tboae  ntes.  and  I  do  not  belieye 
th« .  tbere  hu  been  eaough  discuasion 
aboU  tbe  best  way  to  inoduce  tbe  neces- 
revenue.  The  history  d  the  income 
proves  that  after  a  reduction  of  the 
peronal  income-tax  rates  the  revenue 
IS  actually  increased, 
r  »-  instance,  in  1921  the  personal  ez- 
cmittons  were  increased  from  $2,000  to 
$2JOO  for  married  persona,  credit  for 
deplEDdents  was  increased  from  $200  to 
$40i  I.  ft"rf  the  normal  rate  of  taxes  was 
red  iced  from  6  to  4  percent,  and  the  top 
bra^et  from  12  to  8  percent.  In  the 
yea :  1921  the  return  from  the  individual 
ine  «ne  taxes  was  $719,387,000.  In  1922 
it  t  as  $861,057,000. 

/gain  in  1924  the  revwiue  act  was 
4»h^  aged,  and  the  normal  tax  was  reduced 
froi  a  4  to  2  percent  and  the  top  bracket 
fro  Q  8  to  6  percent  In  1923  the  revenue 
wai  $661,666,000  and  1924  it  Jumped  to 
$70|l.265.O0O  and  in  1925  to  $734,555,000. 
le  1926  revenue  act  again  increased 
I  exemptions  for  married  persons  from 
^00  to  $3,500  and  for  single  persons 
$1,000  to  $1,500.  The  normal  tax 
reduced  from  2  to  1%  percent,  the 
bracket  from  6  to  5  percent.    The 

in  1926  from  this  source  was 

(.471.000;  in  1927,  $830,639,000;  and 
1938.  $1.164>254.000. 
len  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
into  control,  the  amount  of  the 
It  or  appropriated  but  unexpended 
fuids  was  in  excess  of  $20,200,000,000. 
Ta  ces  were  reduced  with  the  result  that 
in  I  years  the  $20,200,000,000  deficit  was 
eUiDinated.  $5,000,000,000  had  been  ap- 
pU  id  on  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
an  I  a  surplus  of  some  $8  billion  was  left 
In  iie  Treasury. 

'  liere  is  such  a  thing  as  reaching  the 
po  nt  of  diminishing  returns  in  taxation, 
an  II  believe  that  the  rates  now  levied  on 
pe -sonal  income  are  in  that  category 
aol  that  if  a  reasonaUe  reduction  in 
ra  es  were  made,  the  Government,  as  in 
tbt  past,  would  actually  reeeiva  more 
revenue. 


ZZTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  i.  ARTHUR  TOUIIGER 

ovcAUFoams 
XH  TBE  HOU8S  OP  BBPRBBBIT  ATXVKB 

Wednetday,  May  17, 19S3 

ICr.  YODNOER.    Mr.  Bpakxr,  nnich 

Las  been  said  and  written  relative  to  a 

'reduction    in    the    personal    VederaJ 

(Income-tax  rates.    However,  we  do  not 

meet  the  Federal  expenditures  out  of  tax 

ntes  but  rather  from  the  income  pro- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  KASaACHUMlTS 
:  N  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRXSSNTATIVZS 
I         Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ln|recent  weeks,  and  more  particularly 
duing  the  last  few  days,  an  increasing 
number  of  our  Donocratic  colleagues 
ha  n  been  attempting  to  seize  what  they 
be  ieve  to  be  an  opportunity  to  portray 
th  snselves  as  ardent  supporters  of  the 
pr  isent  administration  in  the  overall  in- 
te  est  of  this  country.  More  q;)eoiflcally, 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  off  tbe 
Ho  an  of  both  Houses,  they  have  seized 
Vf!  on  the  repoted  budget  recommenda- 
tic  ns  for  the  armed  services  as  a  means 
thxiugh  which  they  hope  to  convince 
miiny  people  that  they  alone  have  the 
re  luisite  knowledge  to  specUj  the  sums 
wl  ilch  must  be  spent  in  onto:  to  provide 
lo  >  an  ade<iuate  defense.  " 


In  the  Eventnc  Star  last  night  Oould 
linccdn  wrote  a  very  Intelligent  axMl  pen- 
etrating commentary  upon  these  efforts. 
I  am  including  the  full  column  so  that 
the  record  will  be  entirely  clear  as  Con- 
gress amntMiches  the  difficult  and  vitally 
Important  task  of  determining  the 
amount  of  such  appropriations. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  what  Mr.  Lincoln  describes  as 
the  "current  bitter  attacks  upon  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Wilson"  can  sxiccessfully 
dispute  Mr.  Lincoln's  conclusion  that 
they  "are  n!>'~>"*'°g^"g  an  assault  upon 
President  Eisenhower"  or  that  "they 
have  not  quite  the  courage  yet  to  de- 
nounce the  President  himself." 

Of  more  importance  is  Mr.  Lincoln's 
incontrovertible  point — 

If  the  American  people  cannot  truat  Oan- 
eral  Baenhower  In  military  decislona  such  as 
these,  whom  can  they  tniat? 

May  I  suggest  that  those  who  are  so 
quick  to  take  on  the  role  of  infallible 
experts  in  the  field  of  armed  services  ac- 
tivities might  well  tone  down  their  caus- 
tic criticism  until  they  azul  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  have  some  of  the  facta 
as  to  the  huge  expenditures  which  were 
made  under  the  previous  administration. 

For  my  part,  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference  committee  of  the  Senate 
has  issued  a  challenge  to  our  coDeaguea 
in  the  minority  which  they  will  not  be 
able  to  accept  He  has  publicly  dared 
them  to  make  a  political  issue  of  the 
adminisUution  recommendations.  He 
Insists  that  the  country  will  summrt  tbe 
judgment  of  President  Eisenhower.  I 
have  supreme  confidence  that  this  Is  a 
fact,  and  I  hope  those  who  are  now  talk- 
ing so  loudly  in  critical  terms  win  have 
the  courage  to  try  to  back  up  their  wild 
charges. 

One  aspect  of  this  partisan  contro- 
versy which  may  not  now  be  entirely 
clear  is  that  it  wiU  undoubtedly  give 
considerable  encouragement  to  the 
forces  of  communism  which  we  have 
been  and  are  attempting  to  combat 
throughout  the  world.  An  unreasoned 
and  purely  partisan  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  administration  is  de- 
liberately seeking  to  weaken  uid  under- 
mine the  strentgth  of  our  armed  seryicea 
can  well  be  interpreted,  even  though 
mistakenly,  by  the  Communist  leaders 
as  an  admission  of  weakness  which  they 
could  seek  to  capitalise  upon.  Hero 
again,  I  do  hope  that  the  natural  desire 
for  victory  and  the  utilization  of  parti- 
san means  of  achievement  will  not  lead 
to  further  irresponsible  statements. 

Before  completing  this  brief  state- 
ment, I  want  to  make  entirely  dear  for 
the  record  a  glaring  instance  of  an  at- 
tempt to  take  political  advantage  of  a 
situation  which  developed  here  in  the 
House  during  the  last  2  days.  So  far  as 
I  know,  it  is  the  first  time  when  partisan 
politics  has  been  injected  into  the  con- 
sideration of  one  of  the  best  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  we  have. 

During  the  o(»sideratioo  of  the  recent 
Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill,  our  colleagxies  in 
the  minority  attempted  to  push  through 
an  appropriation  of  $75  mUUcm.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  this  was  not 


z' 


the  recommendation  of  the  ivesent  ad- 
ministration.  Rather,  it  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  former  administration. 
Having  failed  in  that  attempt,  when  I 
submitted  an  amendment,  which  would 
have  provided  for  the  recommendation  of 
the  present  administration.  It  received 
substantial  support  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House.    It  was  obvious  to  all 
who  were  on  tbe  floor  that  a  substantial 
number  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House  simply  declined  to  vote  on  this 
amendment,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
defeated.    The  overall  strategy  became 
apparent  yesterday  when  the  motion  to 
recommit  sulunitted  by  the  minority  pro- 
posed to  provide  $75  million,  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  repudiated  Demo- 
cratic   administration.    This    strategy 
backfired  although  it  had  been  widely 
commented  in  the  press  that  the  minor- 
ity felt  confident  that  it  would  succeed 
because  of  the  anticipated  support  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  House.    An 
examination  of  the  roUcall  will  make  it 
clear  that  the  sheer  fact  was  It  received 
substantial  support  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House — from  many  who  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  supported  and  pre- 
ferred the  $60-millU>n  proposal  intro- 
duced  by   the   in-esent  administration. 
The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  tills  is  that  partisan  politics  was 
unfortunately  injected  into  a  program 
where  such  politics  never  before  existed 
^nrf  that  the  major  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsit^ty  for  the  current  situation  of 
providing    $10   million   less   than   the 
amount  the  present  administration  rec- 
ommended must  rest  with  those  who  see 
fit  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
which  existed.   While  I  beUeve  and  hope 
that  an  adjustment  wlU  lie  made  in  the 
other  body  which  will  ultimately  become 
law.  should  there  be  any  dispoBition  on 
the  part  of  anyone  to  try  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  out  of  the  proceedings  here  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the 
actual  facts  should  be  available  for  the 
rec<»xi  as  a  basis  of  refutation  of  any 
political  claims.    I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  will  maiic  the  end  to  partisan  ma- 
neuvering as  to  a  program  which  has 
been  so  widely  accepted  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  sound  and  constiiic- 
tive  effort  to  solve  the  important  and 
extremely   difBeult   problems   involved, 
heretofore  without  any  trace  of  partisut- 
ahip. 

I  am  now  including  a  column  written 
by  Gould  Lincoln  appearing  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  yesterday  under  the  titie 
of  "The  PoUtical  MiU.-  The  headlines 
to  this  article  pose  a  very  real  challenge 
to  those  who  are  engaging  in  these  at- 
tacks. The  headlines  read:  '31ast  at 
Wilson  Is  Really  an  Attack  on  President" 
and  "Democrats  Have  Not  Courage  To 
Denounce  Eisenhower." 
Ilie  full  article  is  as  follows: 

Thb  PouncAi.  lCu< 
The  Damocrats.  In  their  current  bitter  at- 
tacks upon  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson,  are 
camouflaging  an  aaaault  upon  Prealdent 
Baenhower.  They  arc  calUng  for  Rr.  WH- 
•on'a  oOelal  head— on  the  theory  be  Is  acut- 
titttg  n^^t^m^i  defenae  In  the  program  of 
approprUtlons  and  espendlturea  for  the 
fiscal  year  1054.  and  for  the  fOUowlng  year. 
They  havent  qulU  tbe  courage  yet  to  da- 
aounoe  the  Prealdent  himaeU. 
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^3ie  Piealdent  la  ftdly 
«C  tba  details  aad  effeet  of  the  datoaae  pto- 
gimm  which  Mr.  WUaoa  haa  anlinilttad  to 
Oongreaa.  It  la  unthinkable  that  the  pro- 
gram haa  been  laid  before  that  body  without 
his  approvaL  As  a  trained  military  man 
and  as  Commaader  In  Chief,  It  Is  equally 
unthinkable  that  President  Claenhower 
would  put  his  seal  of  approval  on  a  program 
that  threatens  the  national  defenae.  If  the 
American  people  cannot  trust  General  Elsen- 
hower In  military  dedalooa  such  as  theae. 
whom  can  they  trust? 

AsraoNoificAi.  atnc 

The  spearhead  of  the  Democratic  attack 
upoi^  Secretary  Wilson  Is  the  proposed  cut  in 
appropriations  for  the  Air  Force.  The  re- 
vised budget  request  for  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1954  Is  $11,690,000,000.  The  esti- 
mate^ carryover  from  previous  appropria- 
tions for  the  Air  Force  is  «2a,480.000,000. 
This  means  a  total  of  $40,170,000,000  avail- 
able fbr  the  Air  Force  in  fiscal  year  1954,  an 
astronomical  sum  which  the  Air  Force  coukt 
not  possibly  spend  In  that  period.  The  re- 
vised budget  request,  however,  cut  $5  billion 
from  the  Truman  budget  for  that  branch  of 
the  service.  Looking  into  the  future,  Mr. 
WUaon'S  critics  charge  that  this  cut  threatens 
tbe  eventual  strength  of  the  Air  Force  in  a 
disastrous  manner.  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  oon- 
ixvri  notwithstanding. 

Senator  Mnxncnr.  of  Colorado,  ehalrman 
of  the  Republican  conference  committee  of 
the  Senate,  has  dared  the  Democrats  to  make 
a  pcdltlcal  Issue  of  the  propoeed  Air  Force 
money  cuts,  insisting  the  country  will  sxip- 
port  the  Judgment  of  President  Elsenhower 
as  to  the  air  strength  w«  should  have.  The 
Colorado  Senator,  when  he  Issued  his  chal- 
lenge, may  have  had  in  mind  an  investigation 
which  is  about  to  be  launched  into  spending 
by  the  Air  Force  in  recent  years.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Armed  Poroee  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Senator  Bamoxs,  of  New 
Hampahlre.  wUl  begin  this  investigation 
June  2.  If  reports  are  true,  the  waste  of 
funds  that  wUl  be  t-  ned  up  wlU  shock  the 
American  people.  Ix.  one  quarter  it  is  said 
that  large  sums  might  as  well  have  been 
dumped  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  other 
members  of  this  subcommittee  are  SenatOTS 
PLANBBas.  of  Vermont,  and  Duff,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, RepubUcans,  and  Senators  Btsb^  of 
Vlrglna.  and  Sncnroroif ,  of  Mtssourl,  Demo- 
crats. The  WOTd  is  going  out  that  It  would 
be  better  to  go  slow  on  demands  for  greater 
44)propnattons  for  the  Air  Pane  untU  aU 
the  facts  are  known. 


to  tlM  MattaB  en  tales  aad  def«Me. 
the  lYaaldeiit  did  gtve  hda  approval  In  a 
gmerml  way  to  the  deflenae  hodget.  Membwra 
e(  Oongreaa.  Including  aome  xA  thoae  who 
aiw  atrongty  favorable  to  the  Fiaaldent.  will 
wish  to  hear  from  him  more  specttloaPy  In 
regard  to  Items  of  the  program  before  they 
vote  for  It.  -MOr  does  It  appear  Ukdy  the 
President  wlU  heattate.  On  the  contrary, 
tt  may  be  expected  the  President  wlh  es- 
hlmsetf  firmly. 


The  Democrata  In  Oongreea — or  aome  of 
them— are  beginning  to  take  the  gloves  off. 
In  preparation  for  a  bareflat  fi^t  with  the 
Bepubllcan  opposition.  Senatcw  Ltmbow 
JoBOfsoMT  of  Texas,  the  minority  leader  d. 
the  Senate,  ii^ii^— ««"g  the  Women'*  National 
Democratic  Club  here,  asked: 

"Does  o\ir  Defense  Department  think  that 
fewer  ships,  fewer  guns,  and  tewer  planea 
mean  greater  strength  to  defend  our  country 
against  communism?  The  American  people 
«re  a  proud  people.  They  are  strong  In  their 
confidence;  firm  in  their  determination  to 
defend  their  country.  They  did  not  vote 
(In  19*2)  for  weakness  and  ocmfusion.  They 
did  not  eaU  for  a  reduction  in  their  fighting 
power." 

There  was  much  mrae  to  the  Johnson 
speech,  orlttclzlng  the  Baenhower  admlnls- 
^i^on.  In  It  the  DemocraUe  leader  said 
the  people  are  eeeklng  firm  dlreotloo.  and 
ha  added:  Tf  the  eonatltnttonal  lea<|flr 
doea  not  lead,  there  f oUowa  first  dlaanehant- 
ttient.  then  dlsllluskmnwnt.  aad  finaUy  com- 
plete despair."  Here  la  the  suggestion.  U 
^^hing  more,  that  Prealdent  Baenhower  Is 
aot  providing  that  leaderahlp. 

A  demand  wm  be  made  that  Prealdent 
Baenhower  hhnaelf  defend  the  detalla  « 
the  natloaal  defense  program,  la  bla  — — * 


Tke  AABiabtratkm't  Fiscal  ProfrtM 


EXTENSION  C^  REMABKS 

or 

HON.  LESUE  C  ARENDS 

OF  nxDrou 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  CV  RXPBKSSNTATTVES 

WednetdMy,  May  27,  19Si 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pre- 
senting for  the  Rbcoks  a  statement  I 
msule  sresterday  in  an  interview  with 
the  (%icago  Tribune  on  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  cut  the  cost  of  Ooy- 
emment,  balance  tiie  budget,  and  give 
the  people  tax  relief. 

I  am  confident  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  approve  and  will 
actively  support  the  administration's 
program  to  place  our  country  on  a  sound 
fiscal  basis.  In  the  final  analysis,  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  is  our  first  line  of 
defense.  The  American  people  under- 
stand th&l  our  whole  national  security 
depends  upon  our  having  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  sound  dollar. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

IV)  make  this  free  country  sound,  strong, 
and  aecure— mUitarUy,  economically,  and 
morally — the  Republican  Party  Is  committed. 
To  the  complete  fulfillment  of  this  commit- 
ment the  Bsenhower  admlnlatratlon's  pro- 
gram is  dedicated. 

Under  the  forthright  leaderahlp  of  Presi- 
dent Bsenhower,  with  the  eooperatlon  of 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress,  tbe 
country  Is  being  rescued  from  the  quicksands 
of  socialism.  We  are  engaged  In  repairing 
the  damage  wrought  by  30  yean  of  mlsnile. 
In  this  rebuilding  effort  we  first  seek  to 
make  certain  that  the  national  f  oundatlona 
are  sound  and  firm  In  every  reapect. 

Tear  after  year  of  re<^e8s  spending,  defi- 
cit financing,  ever  mounting  public  debt 
uKl  taxee,  has  weakened  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic foundation.  With  Prealdent  Bsen- 
hower this  shameful  era  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility baa  ended.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
genCTatkm  a  Prealdent  has  made  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  aound  dollar  the  basis  of  his 
doknestle  program.  Upon  this  foundation 
only  can  a  strong  economy  be  built. 

In  this  tremendous  JOb  of  rebuUdlng  and 
revitalising,  we  must  do  flxst  things  first. 
We  must  first  cut  the  cost  of  Government. 
It  must  be  done  vrlthout  Impairing  a  single 
essential  fimctlon  ot  Oovemment.  This 
can  be  done  and  la  being  done  as  rapidly 
and  as  thnoughly  aa  this  brief  period  of  only 
4  months  from  January  90  has  permitted. 

In  this  brief  period  the  TTuman  midget 
luw  been  reviewed,  and  the  Baenhower  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  extraordl-. 
nary,  substantial  reductions  to  the  Congress. 
The  appioprlatlon  bills  pasaed  by  the  House 
to  date  make  stUl  further  reductions.  iJ- 
tikaagh  the  resletanne  to  certain  propoeed 
«uta  te  beeomhig  aaore  aad  more  pnaounoed. 
Xr  we  jaw  to  eoonomlw  aU  must  be  wUUng 
to  aaerlflee  wtOt  the  reaUaattoa  tbat  It  Is 
not  what  w«  wooid  like  to  bave  bat  what 
we  can 
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ttftbm 

la  this  briac 

rtod  rtt  4  montiis.  (is  r»of»Mil«rtta 
htKW  been  ratamed  by  Prcsldait 
luiBM  to  tlM  rmyf  f     One  bas  go'M 
eOMt.    TIM  oUmts  M«  beinc  atodlod  In 
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into 


tiM    Presklent 


to  prMcntlj  bcinc  eonildercd 
to  iwfWtoli  s  eoouniaalon  to  make  en  ex- 
hftorttve  etady  at  wboU  fteW  of  8t«t»-Fted- 
cral  rrtatloae  to  tan*  and  tbe  nnmeroua 
FMlvml  granta-to-«ld  progcaina. 

Tbere  to  to  iwoKai  a  conttoitfnc  T^esaml- 
natloo  at  extotii^  piograma  and  acttvlttoa 
l<K*tM  to  f urttacr  aubaf  ntlal  aavtogi  to  tbe 
PMeral  bodceC.  Tbere  will  doobtlcee  be  re- 
qotred  mmm  cbancee  to  eztottoc  laKtotetlon 
whieb  now  t«rp~*  mandatory  eoeta  on  tbe 
VMeral  Oovcnunent  not  now  warranted 
•Itber  by  cbangtog  ctreumetaneca  or  tbe 

la  sfaort.  tbe  newilmwiir  artnrtntotratkg, 
wttb  tbe  eooperatlao  ai  tbe  BepobUcan  ma- 
jortty  to  Coocreaa.  baa  act  Itarif  to  tbe  dlfi- 
cnlt  taek  of  cntttoc  tbe  eoat  of  Ooremineat 
tbat  tbe  people  may  bave  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  aoond  dollar.  Any  aoeb  broad  pro- 
gram of  reorganisation  and  retrenebinent 
to  be  aound  and  orderly  takea  ttoie  and  pa- 
tience, aa  well  aa  eoorage  and  peratatenee. 

Wltb  bto  cuatomary  rimilriieaa  and  totel« 
lectual  boneaty.  President  Btoenbower  out- 
lined tbe  budgetary  altuatlon  to  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  to  bU  recent  radio  addreae.  Be 
suggested  tbat  any  reduction  to  tazea  be 
temporarily  postponed  for  8  montbs  to  order 
tbat  tbe  country  may  be  assured  of  a  aound 
Itoeal  foundation.  He  aaked  only  for  auf- 
flclent  time  wltbto  wblcb  to  acbleye  even 
more  substantial  expenditure  reductlcms. 
He  belicTcs.  as  I  do.  tbat  taxes  are  too  blgb 
and  need  to  be  reduced.  And  be  beUeree. 
as  I  do,  tbls  can  only  be  aocomidtsbed  after 
we  bave  first  insured  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  sound  dollar  as  tbe  foundation  for  a  strong 
national  economy. 

Tbe  question  is  not  wbetber  tbere  to  a  need 
for  a  tax  reduction.  Tbere  to.  Tbe  question 
to  not  whether  tbe  peopto  should  be  granted 
a  tax  reduction.  Tbey  should.  Tbe  ques- 
tion to  not  even  wbetber  tbere  will  be  a  tax 
reduction  under  the  Bsenbower  program. 
Tbere  will  be. 

The  only  questkm  at  tostie  to  when.  And 
we  cannot  answer  that  question  until  we 
at  least  have  had  (^>partunlty  to  act  on  tbe 
appropriation  bills,  meet  the  essential  re- 
quirements of  Oovemment  and  have  bad 
cqiportimlty  to  balance  the  budget.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  at  tbe  risk  of  tbe  eoun« 
try's  fiscal  stability  and  security.  To  do 
otberwise  might  readily  amount  to  a  fraud 
on  tbe  average  American  family  who  would 
find  any  tax  relief  granted  eaten  up  by  blgb- 
«r  iHiccs  created  by  Oovcmment  deficit. 

Tbe  position  X  take  to  not  any  different 
than  tbe  position  I  took  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection  to  Ck>ngress.  During  the  cam- 
paign last  fall,  the  DanviUe,  HL.  Junior 
Chamber  of  CkMnmerce  submitted  to  me.  and 
to  my  oppooentt  a  questionnaire  to  which 
thto  Ttrj  question  was  raised.  My  answer 
was  published  in  the  DanvlUa  Commercial- 
Mewa  prior  to  the  election. 

I  atated  tbat  I  believed  tbe  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment could  be  reduced  and  tbe  balanced 
budget  realised  so  tbat  a  tax  reduction  could 
be  made.  I  empbasiaed.  bo^revsr.  and  these 
are  tbe  exact  words:  "I  frankly  doubt  tbat  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce  taxes  to  tbe  first 
session  of  tbe  next  Oongrass.  It  aeeoM  to 
me  to  be  sounder  policy  to  eooalder  thto  to 
the  second  sesstoo  to  order  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  at  adjusting  tazas  to  tbe  naUttoa 
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BepabMeaa 

my  posttlan  before  tbe  electkm. 

to  my  pasltlan  now.    It  w«b  Prastdent 

~  '  m   tbea   and   now.     It 

only  bonast  posltton  for  anyotae  to 

wtao  bdtovca.  as  I  do.  that  our  wbole 

stiuillj  rests  upon  our  first  acblev- 

i«r»w<«Mf  bodget  and  a  sound  dollar. 

BepobUeaa  Party  platform  on  which 

ftnd  Bepubllcan  Members  of 

campaigned  reads:   "We  advocate 

_  of  opcndlturas  by  tbe  elimination 

mru^  extravagance  so  tbat  tbe  budget 

je  tm'*"*^*^  and  a  general  tax  reduction 
M  made."    That  to  tbe  Btoenbower  ad- 
pledge.    It  to  my  pledge.    It 
M  fulfilled. 

tbto  pledge,  tbe  order  to  wblcb  these 
to   occur   should   be   especially 
first,   a  reduction   of   expendUurcs; 
a  ^««~-***  budget;  and.  then,  a  gen- 
tax   reductkm.     Tbto   to   the   program 
to  being  put  toto  effect  that  our  coun- 
ty rest  on  a  sound  sconomlc  founda- 
It  to  a  program  for  a  sound,  strong. 


thta  program  for  economy  and  a  bal- 

badget.  looking  toward  a  general  tax 

tbe    Bepubllcan    Party    to    not 

faith  with  tbe  American  people. 

IfMtM^^  fulfilling  lu  promisee. 

not  buUt  to  a  cUy."    Nor  can 
accumulative   effect   of   New  Deal-Pair 
tlliaiiiiiss  and  irresponsibility 
Impaired  to  a  day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS  • 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OrHSW  TOBK 

I^  THE  B008B  OP  BKPRBSKHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  19S3 

l^r.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  dJs- 

colleague   from   New   York 

,.  KsoGHl  has  Joined  me  today  in  in- 
pucing  a  bill  to  provide  lower  interest 
J  on  mortgages  aixi  loans  to  veterans. 
io  one  can  deny  that  our  veterans  are 
Itled  to  every  possible  assistance  in 

„  their  own  homes. 

le  pcUey  of  the  Nation  as  presently 
into  our  statutes,  provides  that 
on  the  veterans  loans  should  be 
as  possible, 
llecause  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
Tn  asury  Department,  acquiesced  In  by 
the  White* House.  Interest  on  veterans 
loa  3S  has  been  pushed  up  one  half  per- 
cex  t  a  year.  That  means  the  cost  to  the 
vet  sran  of  carrying  his  mortgage  on  his 
hoi  ae  has  been  boosted  25  percent 
The  plan  is  simple.  It  is  not  manda- 
but  permissive.  Yet  it  is.  in  our 
so  good  that  it  should  bring 
sums  into  the  money  market  tor 
.  to  veterans. 
_je  bill  provides  that  interest  shall  be 

exempt  on  any  and  all  OI  loans  here- 

af  t  sr  made  with  an  interest  rate  of  not 
mo  re  than  3^  percent  per  annum. 

'.  "he  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Oo  remment  by  such  tax  exemption  will 
•  nfinitesimaL 

^  7e  are  pleased  to  give  credit  for  this 
Ide  t  to  our  very  good  friend.  Andrew  8. 
Ro  icoe.  president  of  the  South  BrooUyiS 
Bar  logs  and  Loan  AssodaUoii. 


He  wrote  on  March  90. 1953,  as  foOowt: 

The  4-percent  rate,  fomblaed  wtth  ttos 
guaran^  or  tosuranoe  by  tbe  Veterans'  Atf- 
Bilntotratkm.  constitutes  tbs  floor  undsr  tha 
program.  As  you  know.  Congress  deemed  It 
neceeeary  to  e:q>and.  several  times,  the  per- 
centage and/or  amount  of  guaranty  to  at- 
tract ftoandng.  Tbe  percentage  and  limits 
of  insurance  appear  to  be  eound  and  we 
cannot  find  trace  of  any  resistance  to  GI 
lending  arising  out  of  tbe  quality  or  guaranty 
of  Insurance. 

Tbe  toterest-ratc  question,  however,  to  a 
different  story.  Money  rates  are  ttgbtcnlng. 
Tax<«xempt  municipal  bonds  requiring  no 
servicing,  outside  of  cutting  of  coupons,  now 
yield  up  to  3',  percent.  Conventional  mort- 
gage rates  finned  and  tbe  lending  fraternity 
to  aeektog  an  increase  to  the  OI  rate. 

Tax-exempt  municipal  securitiee  are  at- 
tracting funds  to  large  blocs,  for  otovtous 
reasons,  and  taxable  inTestmcnts  are  provid- 
ing tbe  top  yields  of  tbe  past  two  decadss. 
I  consider  the  OI  program,  which  has  been 
very  successful,  exposed  to  grave  peril  unless 
tbe  question  of  rata  to  given  adequate 
attention. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  rate  In  eaeaas 
of  4  percent  wlU  cause  hardshlpa  to  the  vet- 
erans, will  increase  the  cost  of  their  shelter, 
and  will  slow  down  purchase  of  homes  by 
veterans,  which  to  turn,  wUl  affect  tbe  hova- 
tog  starts. 

After  having  given  careful  conslderathm 
to  the  overaU  ^ture.  I  urge  you  to  sponsor 
a  project  for  the  purposee  of  retatotog  tba 
4-percent  rate,  but  making  the  income  aris- 
ing out  of  interest  on  veterans"  home  mort- 
gages tax-exempt.  It  to  generally  conceded 
that  the  cost  of  servicing  a  mortgage  to 
around  one-half  of  1  percent.  The  munici- 
pal tax-exempt  securities  yield  SV^  percent. 
Therefore,  s  3  V4 -percent-plus- V4 -percent  rate 
on  a  tax-exempt  basto  would  be  a  fair  and 
equitable  arrangement  both  for  the  lendar 
and  for  the  veteran. 

Concemtog  the  amount  of  mortgage  fundi 
tovolved.  I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  economiat  of  our  trade  assoctattan: 
"Since  inception  Veterans*  Admtototratlon 
through  Jsnuary  had  giuu«nteed  or  Insured 
2.901.147  home  loana.  amounting  to  SIS.- 
725.148.000:  34S.S06  wltb  original  principal: 
$1,791,583,000  paid  off  c<Mnpletely.  Ito  ott- 
clal  figure  on  amount  now  outstanding.  I 
would  estimate  sbout  S12.200,000.000.~ 

Considering  that  the  aggregate  Interest 
paid  by  veterans  to  all  lenders  to  less  tbaa 
S500  minion  a  year  and  as  most  of  tba 
mortgages  are  held  by  quasi-tax-exempt  to- 
stitutions.  the  loss  to  tbe  Treasury  by  way  of 
taxes,  according  to  my  estimates  would  be 
leaa  than  S50  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  urge  the  speedy  en- 
actment ot  this  very  Decenary  legis- 
lation. 


Tke  Desperate  NeeJ  f er  ¥wmi$  far  Meckel 
Rescarck  Laberatary  Fadlitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANET 


ormcw  Tc 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSKNTATIVEB 

Monday,  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  support  the  biU  before  the 
douse  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  it 
Wludes  no  funds  for  desperately  needed 
Viedical  research  laboratory  facilities. 

With  the  general  postwar  increase  In 

,  the   Nati(m's   medical   research   effort 

many  non-Federal  InstitutloDS  found 
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that  the  factor  limiting  the  scope  and 
nature  of  their  medical  research  investi- 
gations was  a  severe  shortage  of  labora- 
tory space.  The  financial  condition  of 
medical  research  centers — and  particu- 
larly of  medical  school — ^was  such  that 
they  could  not  undertake,  without  aid, 
the  needed  research  laboratory  construc- 
tion program. 

When  the  evidence  was  brought  before 
the  80th  Congress  that  many  promising 
research  projects  were  being  held  up 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  in  which 
to  conduct  this  research  the  Congress 
appropriated  funds  for  the  construction 
of  heart  and  cancer  research  centers  on 
the  condition  that  the  funds  be  matched 
by  local  contributions. 

During  1948-50  approximately  $22 
million  was  made  available  for  construc- 
tion of  medical  research  laboratories 
and  related  facilities.  The  results  of 
that  program  over  the  3-year  period 
exceeded  the  high  hopes  that  were  held 
for  it.  Construction  of  89  research 
facilities  was  achieved,  involving  both 
the  building  of  new  facilities  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  laboratories.  In  the 
great -majority  of  cases  the  Federal 
funds  were  added  to  those  raised  locally 
and  fre<iuently.  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  the  needed  stimulus 
to  local  fund-rai^ng  programs. 

This  vital  construction  program  was 
suspended  in  1950  coincident  with  the 
outlxeak  of  hoeitilities  in  Korea.  In 
that  year  and  the  following  two  the  Con- 
gress went  ahmg  with  the  decision  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  not  to  provide 
construction  funds  on  the  grounds  that 
critical  building  materials  were  needed 
for  the  mobilization  effort. 

In  1952  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made 
a  new  study  of  the  medical  research  con- 
struction situation.  Its  technical  experts 
decided  that  the  building  material  sit- 
uaUon  had  eased  up  appreciably.  It 
therefore  proposed,  in  January  of  1953, 
an  appropriation  of  $15  million  for  the 
construction  of  research  facilities. 

This  $15  million  was  only  a  token  sum. 
Actually  ttte  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  received  construction  re- 
<piests  in  the  amount  of  $147  million  for 
essenUal  renearch  laboratory  construc- 
tion from  nnlversities,  medical  schools, 
specialized  institutes,  and  hospitals  in 
practically  <;very  State  in  the  Union. 

^>r  example,  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  has  received  construc- 
tion requests  in  excess  of  $22  millicm 
for  the  building  of  laboratories  and  psy- 
chiatrto  units  to  carry  on  the  fight 
against  a  disease  which  costs  the  Nation 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Al- 
though this  institute  was  set  up  by  law 
In  1948  it  lias  never  received  1  cent  in 
research  eonstructlon  money.  However, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  recommend 
$2,500,000  tn  mental  health  oonstruction 
money  for  1954. 

When  th<}  Congress  was  given  the  re- 
vised budget  figures  though,  all  research 
constrttctkni  ffi»T»«  had  been  cut  out.  I 
am  a  little  pualed  by  this.  The  very 
same  technicians  tax  the  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget  reviewed  all  the  evidence  very 
carefully  late  in  1962  and  decided,  after 
the  most  careful  sttidy.  to  remove  the 
freeze  on  this  necessary  construction  and 
recommended  the  sum  of  $15  million 
for  It.    yet,  ft  few  short  months  later. 


although  the  evidence  is  still  as  pre- 
ponderant as  ever,  we  are  told  this  re- 
search construction  is  not  necessary. 

I  am  afraid  this  action  was  entirely 
arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and.  as  a  result  of  it,  many 
of  the  most  competent  research  men  in 
the  country  will  be  unable  to  carry  on 
their  work  effectively.  Medical  research 
today  is  a  complex  thing,  far  removed 
from  the  one -room  basement  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  You  cannot  fit  the  enor- 
mous betatron  used  in  today's  cancer  re- 
search into  a  cubbyhole.  The  powerful 
machines  of  modem  research  need  prop- 
er housing  in  up-to-date  units. 

I  hope  that  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget 
pays  more  attention  to  the  evidence 
when  it  draws  up  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1955.  and  if  it  fails  again  to  provide 
funds  for  construction  the  Congress  will 
be  forced  to  override  its  decision. 


Eoierfeacy 


fauman  reapoaafbUity.  It  does  allow  7 
tlmaa  aa  many  Itallana  to  emigrate  to  the 
united  atataa  during  tba  next  2  yean  aa  tbe 

nonnal  quota  provldea  for;  t  ttmaa  aa  many 
Dutch;  80  tlmea  aa  many  Greeks.  It  can 
take  care  of  thousands  of  genutoe  escapees 
from  Coniniunist  terror. 

The  temporary  nature  of  ttie  Watklns  Mil 
Is  todlcated  by  Its  very  title.  "Emergency 
Migration  Act  of  1953."  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered entirely  on  its  own  merits  as  a  palli- 
ative, and  on  that  basis  we  trust  It  wlU  be 
passed.  But  its  consideration  should  giva 
Congress  no  warrant  to  forget  the  Preal- 
dent's  separate  recommendations  for  revi- 
sion of  some  of  the  more  savage  provisions 
of  the  IfcCarran  Act. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLnMAN 

or  ircw  Toax 
XM  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  affirmative  measures  with  respect 
to  opening  the  doors  of  our  coimtry  to 
the  many  fugitives  from  Communist  ter- 
ror and  o]K>ression  is  the  Watkins  bill. 

This  Ull  is  not  designed  to  nor  does 
it  ever  begin  to  solve  the  problem  of 
immigration,  but  It  win,  however,  mo- 
mentarily at  least,  help  the  people  who 
now  need  asylum  and  refuge  most. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
consider  it  favorably. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Tuesday.  May  26. 
entitled  "Emergency  Immigration": 
ExKXGKNCT  iMicnaunoK 

Tbe  Watkins  biU  to  admit  an  additional 
240.000  immigrants  from  Europe  during  the 
next  2  years  has  its  faults,  but  it  can  be  of 
real  help  to  victims  of  Communist  persecu- 
tion and  to  tbe  more  overcrowded  of  our 
European  aUles.  It  represents  tbe  minimum 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  do  on  humanltSrlan,  polltleal,  and  eco- 
nomic grounds,  and  as  a  matter  of  mere  self- 
toterest. 

Tbe  iiroposal  Is  an  answer  to  President 
Bsenbower '8  recent  request  (and  to  tbat  of 
President  Truman  more  than  a  year  ago) 
that  our  immigration  barriers  be  relaxed  suf- 
ficiently to  provide  some  slight  reUef  for 
the  population  pt  assures  of  Western  Europe 
as  wrtl  as  for  tbe  ref \igees  from  communism 
wbo  have  risked  every«ilng  to  gato  tbe  free 
world. 

Tbe  bni  makes  bo  attempt  to  solve  tbess 
problems.  It  Is  a  cautious  measure.  It  re- 
tains practlcaUy  aU  of  the  ultrasevsre  and 
xindemocratic  restrictions  of  tbs  UaCvna. 
Act.  and  It  even  sets  up  a  special  priori^ 
tor  farm  labor,  wbleb  to  some  extant  oould 
toterfere  with  Iti  bTanaaaaltarlan  aspects.  It 
allots  nearly  half  tbe  940.000  extr«  visas  to 
realdents  of  West  Oenaany,  toctoimag  tte 
Oerman  expellees  from  SHtem  Airape.  » 
still  harps  on  tbe  etbale  ortgto  concept  cff 
Immlgimtlon  law.  But  ft  «oes  give  ^op*  ^ 
our  Mends  and  ames;  It  «mb  UMtteate  tbat 
tbe  United  States  eontlavM  to 


Oae-Ceot  Fewer:  SyMbel  for  Better 
Lhring 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WABBXiraXOM 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UMl'l'ED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1953 

Mr.  JACEBON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou  an  address 
entitled  "One-Cent  Pow»:  Symbol  for 
Better  living."  This  address  was  made 
by  Owen  W.  Hurd  before  the  Northwest 
PubUc  Power  Association  on  May  7. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  iH^ted  in  the  RBCOto» 
as  follows: 

Recently,  on  a  trip  Bast.  I  ran  across  a 
newspaper  advertisement  which  read  some- 
thing like  this:  "Electricity  ia  today's  big- 
gest bargato.  While  everythtog  else  is  going 
up.  your  electric  company  is  holding  down 
electric  rates.  Use  low -cost  electricity  plenti- 
fully. Electricity  is  cheap.  The  more  you 
use,  the  cheaper  It  geU." 

So  I  looked  up  the  rate  scbedtile  of  the 
utility  end  found,  to  my  utter  amazement. 
that  tbe  first  step  In  the  residential  rate 
schedule  was  6  cents  per  kllowatt-bour  and 
the  final,  or  lowest,  step  was  3  cents  per  kUo- 
watt-hour.  If  you  really  go  all  electric,  yoa 
get  down  to  the  low-cost  power  rate  of  S 
cents,  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  Is  what  people 
to  numy  areas  are  told  is  low-cost  power. 

How  can  tbe  public  be  protected  agalnrt 
this  technique  at  the  big  Ue?  Our  systems, 
by  sheer  hard  work  and  the  most  economical 
management  have  earned  tbe  legitimate 
reputotlons  which  are  suggested  by  sucb 
expressions  as  low-cost  power,  cheap  elec- 
tricity, and  reasonable  rates.  Several  years 
ago  a  former  president  of  this  sssociatlon. 
pyjcd  Northrop,  stated  our  ideal  to  be  the 
fumlshtog  of  "the  best  possible  electric  serv- 
ice at  tl»e  lowest  possible  rates."  Who  would 
think  that  the  advertising  agencies  of  the 
private  electric  corporations  wo\ild  steal  the 
Idea  of  low-cost  power  and  apply  it  to  the 
exorbitant  rate  schedules  which  they  are  im- 
poaing  upon  people  to  many  areas.  Tet  it 
Is  a  fact.  The  companies  have  stolen  our 
labels.  We  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  tbe 
expression,  now-cost  power."  We  do  have 
tbe  goods  which  should  go  under  tbat  labeL 
1  thiTifc  the  best  answer  to  tbls  problem  la 
to  find  a  better  labeL  For  tbls  reason  I  sug- 
gest that  we  aim  at  and  use  a  new  slogan  oT 
motto:   l-«ent  power. 

By  l-eent  power  I  mcen  the  aupply  of 
^eclzle  aarvlea  to  aU  zealdenta  to  tbe  aarvloe 
area  «f  a  utmt^  at  aa  average  rate  of  i 
oaat  par  kUowatt-bov.  Par  tbe  porpoae  d 
'm  I  en  omitting  rural  ratea, 
aSaa,  MMl  tnduatrtal  ratea.  Tbe 
,  te  l-eaat  row  to  ttw 
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In  tula 
mcmUia,  aix 
sakmlttcd  toy 
to  tlM  Otrtr***     On*  taM  pm*  Into 
TiM  otlMr*  M«  being  studied  In 

mjtl— i 

Vtg^OMtUm  te  prMcnttj  being 
to  iwfWIeli  a  eoomilaelon  to  make  an  ex- 
baiattve  aCndy  o(  wbole  Add  of  8tate-Fed- 
cnd  rtfatlaaa  In  tasaa  and  tbe  nmneroua 


rada:tk» 


at 
win 


wiiate 


'lm  In  yatntm  •  contlnqing  T^esaml- 

at  esJstliv  prognun*  and  actl»it»ee 

l«^.»Hi«  to  further  eubetantlal  aavlnga  In  tb* 
FMeral  bodget.  There  will  dot^tlcee  be  i«- 
qtured  Mme  ebangee  in  esisttng  legielatlon 
wbleb  now  Imp"—  manrtatnry  eoata  on  tbe 
pederal  Gorenunent  not  now  warranted 
eltber  by  changing  areumataneca  or  tbe 
budgetary  sttoatkiD. 

la  abort,  tb*  Baenbower  adndnlstrstlen, 
wttta  the  eooperatloo  at  tbe  BepabUcan  ma- 
jority in  Cof^raaa,  baa  aet  Itaelf  to  tb*  dlfl- 
cnlt  task  of  cutting  tb*  ooat  of  Oovemmmt 
that  tbe  peopl*  may  bare  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  aoond  dollar.  Any  each  broad  pro- 
gram of  reorganisation  and  retrenchment 
to  be  sound  and  orderly  takes  time  and  pa- 
tience, as  wen  as  courage  and  penlstenee. 
With  his  customary  frankness  and  Intel- 
lectual  honesty.  President  Biaenbower  out« 
lined  tbe  budgetary  situation  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  bis  recent  radio  addrees.  He 
suggested  that  any  reduction  in  taxee  be 
temporarily  postponed  for  6  months  in  order 
that  the  country  may  be  assured  of  a  sound 
Useal  foundation.  He  ssked  only  for  suf- 
ficient time  within  which  to  achiere  even 
more  substantial  expenditure  reductlmu. 
He  believes,  as  I  do.  that  taxes  are  too  high 
and  need  to  be  reduced.  And  be  belieres. 
as  I  do.  this  can  only  be  acoompUsbed  after 
we  have  first  Insured  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  sound  doUar  as  tbe  foundation  for  a  stnxig 
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,  Bspobliean 

WM  my  poattlon  bcCW*  tbe 

te  my  poattian  now.    tt  ww  Pissldsnt 

~  '  n   then   and   now.     It 

only  bonsak  posttloa  for  anyoae  to 

who  bdtovca.  aa  I  do.  that  our  wboU 

tiuilly  rests  upon  our  first  acbiev- 

balanoed  budget  and  a  sound  dcHlar. 

Bepobliean  Party  platform  on  whldi 

and  Bspabllean  Memben  o< 

campaigned  reada:   "We  advocate 

_  of  expenditures  by  the  elimination 

lyl  extravagance  so  that  tbe  budget 

je  ^*««"<^"^  and  a  general  tax  rediictlon 

M  made."    That  la  tbe  Biaenbower  ad- 

pledge.    It  Is  my  pledge.    It 

He  fnllUlad. 

tHt^  pledge,  tbe  order  In  which  these 
to   occur   should    be   especially 
lint,   a  reduction   of   expendlturca; 
a  ^i«~^«H  budget;  and.  then,  a  gen- 
tax   reductkm.     This   is   the   program 
Is  being  put  Into  effect  that  our  coun- 
]  nay  rest  on  a  sound  economic  f ounda- 
It  ia  a  program  for  a  sound,  strong, 
lecure  America. 

tM«  pvogrsm  for  economy  and  a  bal- 

bodget.  looking  toward  a  general  tax 

,    tbe    BepubUcan    Party    is    not 

^  faith  with   the  American  people. 

Indeed,  fulfilling  lU  promises. 

not  buUt  in  a  day."    Ror  can 
accumulative   effect  of  I*ew  Deal-Pair 
I  and  irresponslblUty 
Impaired  In  a  day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  . 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  HXW  T4 

THB  HOUSK  OP  BBPRBSSNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Maw  27,  19S3 
r.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  dfa- 


tmrntLpto-        He  wrote  on  March  ao.  1953.  MfoOovs: 

■nte  4-peroent  rate,  combined  with  IIm 
guaranty  or  Insurance  by  tbe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, constitute*  tb*  floor  undsr  tta* 
program.  As  you  know.  Congress  d**B*d  It 
neeeasary  to  exprnoA.  several  tlmea.  tbe  per- 
centage and/or  amount  at  giiaranty  to  at- 
tract flp^iwing  The  percentage  and  limits 
of  Insurance  appear  to  be  eound  and  we 
cannot  find  trace  of  any  resistance  to  OI 
lending  arising  out  of  tbe  quality  or  fuaraaty 
of  Insurance. 

Tbe  Interest -rate  question,  however.  Is  • 
different  story.  Money  rates  are  tightening. 
Tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  requiring  no 
servicing,  outside  of  cutting  of  coupons,  now 
yield  up  to  3*,^  percent.  Conventional  mort- 
gage rates  firmed  and  the  lending  fraternity 
is  seeking  an  Increase  in  the  OI  rate. 

Tax-exempt  municipal  securities  are  at- 
tracting funds  in  large  blocs,  for  otovtous 
reasons,  and  taxable  Investments  are  provid- 
ing the  top  yields  of  the  past  two  decades. 
I  consider  the  OI  jwogram.  which  has  been 
very  successful,  exposed  to  grave  peril  unleas 
tbe  question  of  rate  Is  given  adequat* 
attention. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  rate  in  exeaa* 
of  4  percent  will  cause  hardships  to  the  vet- 
erans, will  Increase  the  cost  of  their  shelter, 
and  will  slow  down  purchsse  of  homee  l>y 
veterans,  which  In  turn.  wiU  affect  tbe  bous- 
ing starts. 

After  having  given  careful  eonalderatlen 
to  the  overall  picture.  I  urge  you  to  sponsv 
a  project  for  the  purposee  of  retaining  ttaa 
4-percent  rate,  but  making  the  Income  aris- 
ing out  of  Interest  on  veterans'  home  mort- 
gages tax-exempt.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  cost  of  servicing  a  mortgage  la 
around  one-half  of  1  percent.  The  munici- 
pal tax-exempt  securities  yield  »Vi  percent. 
Therefore,  s  3  ^ -percent-plus- V4 -percent  rat* 
on  a  tax-exempt  basU  would  be  a  fair  and 
equitable  arrangement  both  for  tb*  leodsr 
and  for  the  veteran. 

Concerning  tbe  amount  of  mortgage  funds 
Involved.  I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  economist  of  our  trade  assodatkm: 
-Since  Inception  Veterans'  Administration 
through  January  had  gxuuranteed  or  Insured 
a  Ml. 147  home  loana.  amounting  to  $18.- 
725.148.000:  343.606  with  original  principal; 
fti  T01  .Mannn  n«i<i  off  comoletelv.    Ro     " 
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xaoahm 

to  tiMkt  tev^ 


PneUcAUy  avcry  urtMn  booaehoid  tn  Um 
Piovtaea  oC  Oatarto  baa  avmOaltla  an  alnin- 
tfask  aapplT  at  daetrielty  at  aa  avwage  imta 
at  abonfc  1  cant  pw  kUowatt-taoor.  In  fact 
4a  Oatmxko  ettlaa  bav*  rataa  wall  wider  1 
emt  pw  kUOTratt-boar.  OutaUndliig  la  tba 
dtr  o(  Itart  William  vtth  tU  SSMO  pofiala- 
tioB.  Pomr  to  aold  at  tlia  qMctacularly  low 
flgoia  of  O.M0  oant  per  kilowatt-boar  or 
tWD-tblrdi  ol  a  eent  for  residential  nee. 

Wltbln  tbe  Unltad  States  tbere  appear  to 
be  nine  nrtan  eiaetile  sfrtems  In  tbe  Pactilc 
Hortbwest  and  nine  mora  In  tbe  Tennessee 
Valley  wtaleb  quaUfr  for  wbat  Ous  Morwood 
f^ji^  tbe  -l-Osnt  Club."  Thns  on  tbe  Hortb 
Amsrlean  eontlnent  we  bave  ao  ntiUtles  seU- 
Inc  eleetrletty  for  residential  purposes  at 
aTcrage  rates  under  1  cent  a  kllowatt-bour. 

The  nine  Hortbwest  utilities  are  Vera  Ir- 
Tlcatlon  ZMstrlet  wblch  in  1951  sold  energy 
forboaie  me  at  OJl  cent,  lionmoatb  at 
OJa.  Salon  Beetrle  OM.  Canby  0.85.  Porest 
GroM  OJB.  Tacoma  OM.  IfdilnnTlUc  OM, 
MUtoo-Fteewater  0.05  and  Grand  Coulee  OM 
cent. 

Tbsse  60  low-«ast  power  agendea  bava 
eertatn  eommon  cbaractolsUcs:  (1)  source 
ot  power  in  aU  cases  U  chiefly  hydro.  (3) 
area  served  is  \irhan.  and  (3)  aU  systems  axe 
pttblUdy  owned. 

ICy  purpoee  in  citing  these  60  systems  Is 
to  st^xeet  that  their  combined  experience  is 
conelUilTe  erldenee  that  the  electric  utlUty 
Industry  has  reached  the  point  in  iU  tech- 
naAoglcal  development  where  we  can  safely 
eiqMct  l-«ent  power  for  household  use  in 
fsTorably  situated  hydro  areas  where  the 
utility  is  publicly  owned  and  serres  an  ur- 


«on|d 

or  « 

baU. 


The  next  step  Is  to  ezplora  where  It  la 
reaaonable  to  expect  that  steam  generation 
areas  will  also  be  able  to  get  4own  to  1  cent. 
X  am  convinced  fftcr  seeing  the  excellent 
performance  records  of  the  new  TVA  steam 
pi»»it«  that  we  have  also  reached  tbe  tech- 
nological stage  of  development  where  w« 
can  expect  1-cent  power  in  certain  steam 
areas.  Back  in  1990  it  used  to  take  3  pounds 
of  coal  to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour.  TVA 
led  the  way  at  the  Watts  Bar  steam  plant 
by  getting  the  rate  down  to  eight-tenths  of 
1  potmd  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  national 
average  today  because  of  tbe  many  high 
pressure  and  large  size  steam  plants  is  about 
1.1  pounds  per  kilowatt-hour.  Purtbermore 
TVA  has  been  locating  tbe  steam  i^ants  so 
as  to  cut  tbe  cost  of  coal  handling.  Taking 
Into  account  the  advantages  which  TVA  has 
utillxed  in  its  steam  plant  program,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  their  cost  of  power 
at  the  bus  bar  ranges  from  2.3  to  8.9  mills 
-per  kllowatt-hour.  Last  year  the  average 
cost  of  power  to  TVA  dlstrlbutOTS  was  4.37 
mills. 

You  and  I  have  often  been  told  something 
like  this:  "Why  of  course  you  people  in  tbe 
Paciile  Northwest  can  sell  power  at  low 
cost.  Tou  have  tbe  tremendous  advantage 
of  all  that  cheap  waterpower.  Tbere  is  no 
fuel  cost."  This  expression  will  be  changed 
as  more  and  more  people  can  sttidy  the  eco- 
nomics of  TVA  steam  generating  costs.  In 
tbe  next  5  years  as  TVA  demonstratea  Its 
ability  to  sell  great  qxiantltiea  of  steam  gen- 
erated power  at  average  rates  under  5  mllla. 
another  yardstick  for  low  cost  power  will  ba 
established. 


ent 


Baakln  tamBd  toe  1960  a  total  eleo- 
__tvs  ftar  issMentlsl  use  of  $1,931.- 
or  roi«bly  •>  WIUOB.  if  this  power 
been  sold  at  Tacomals  rates  tbe  saving 
have  been  6660.711.179  or  a  r«te  cut 
.7  peceent.  Tbe  ratea  would  be  cut  in 
This  la  one  method  of  dramatiatng  at 
staUatleally  thla  gap  between  tbe  pres- 
hlgb  deetrie  rates  around  the  country 
wbat  we  mean  by  1-cent  power.  Un- 
an  even  more  dramatic  demon- 
oould  be  made  by  taking  an  indi- 
bousebold  and  showing  how  tbe 
of  Itvlxv  can  be  Improved  at  no 
east  merely  through  making  avall- 
1-cent  power  in  place  of  tbe  all  too 
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On  Fsbruary  4.  1953.  Congressman  John 
Rankin  Inserted  in  tbe  OoHOBaaaioMAi.  Rao- 
OBD  a  table  which  showed  wbat  tbe  average 
residential  ratea  wotild  be  in  each  State  If 
the  Tacoma  rate  schedule  were  applied.  Ta» 
coma's  residential  average  rate,  of  coarse, 
has  been  under  1  oant  lor  aoms  yean.   Oon»>     wil  1 


wbat-tbe-market-will-bear  ratea. 
in  mind  tbe  fact  that  tbe  average 

^ city  bouacbold  was  paying  2.77 

.  per  kUowatt-bour  last  year  or  177  per- 

overebarge  as  compared  with  wtiat  now 

-s  to  be  technologically  possitde. 

me  explain  at  this  point  that  I  am 

Including  in  this  study  any  rural  time- 

ratea.     Neither  tbe  Federal  Power  Com- 

nor  the  Rural  Bectriflcatlon  Admln- 

has  done  its  duty  in  tbe.  field  of 

electric  rates.    FPC  publishes  no  rate 
Ics  for  cities  of  less  than  2.500  popuU-. 
This  leaves  us  without  reliable  rate 
on  millions  of  eustomers.ln  the  villages 
rural  areaa.    Unfortxmately,  RBA  sta- 
lump  all  consumers  of  rural  electric 
„jitlves  as  one  class.     It  would  appear 
in  mral  areas  the  national  average  sell- 
price  of  electricity  in  1940  was  about  6 
B  and  had  declined  to  4  cents  by  1950. 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  statis- 
for  1951  indicated  an  average  residential 
of  U7  cents  for  rxiral  systems.    A  simi- 
record  is  revealed  in  TVA  and  Ontario 

Until  more  and  better  statistics 

available  I  would  suggest  as  a  conserva- 

objective  for  systems  serving  only  rural 

a  14 -cent  average  bousebold  rate  as 

to  a  1-oent  iirban  household  rate. 

I  like  the  motto  which  appears 

month  on  the  cover  of  Rural  Electri- 

le.   "1-Cent    Electrici:y    for 

Parm."    This  motto  may  sometime  be 
btjt  probably  it  will  reciuire  a  num- 
of  years. 
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have  now  stated  tbe  problem  of  the  prl- 

power   companiea'    misleading   claims 

low-cost  power  and  I  have  advanced 

1-eent  power  slogan   as  a  solution.    I 

shown  the  existence  of  a  wide  gap  be- 

n  the  preeent   national   average   home 

and  the  1-cent  goal  which  Is  techno- 

^  possible,    liy  next  task  is  to  men- 

amoe  ot  the  elements  or  factors  which 
to  make  for  lower  cost  electricity. 

first  element  is  the  cost  of  money. 

best  answer  here  U  to  pay  off  your  debt 

atop  paying  interest  on  it.    The  next 

answer  is  to  get  your  money  at  2  percent 

similarly  low  rate.    Obviously,  the  pri- 

utllity  method  erf  financing  on  a  basis 

^-percent  rate  of  return  after  Federal 

income   tazea  cannot  result  In 

power.  

..  cost  of  money  baa  a  great  leverage  in 
power  business,  especially  when  hydro 
ts    are    involved.    Bonneville's    costs 
indxMle  about  35  percent  for  Intereat. 
the  near  future  40  percent  of  every  BPA 
nae  dollars  will  go  for  interest.    At  this 
a  Jump  In  Interest  from  2^  percent  to 
percent  or  a  gain  of  1  percent  would  ra- 
in a  16  percent  rate  increase. 
U  interesting  to  note  that  when  flva 
UtlUty   companiea  formed  Bectria 
Inc.  to  build  a  big  steam  plant  to 
with  TVA  for  an  Atomic  Kncrgy 

power  contract,  they  were  very 

able  to  sharpen  their  pencils  and  finance 

percent  of  their  capital  requirements  by 

8  percent  bonds  which  were  eagerly 

__ied    by   soms   Insurance   oompuklea. 

time  may  come  when  private  utilitiea 

■liarplj  zwhice  and  perhaps  In  time  cooif- 
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pletely  eliminate  the  uaa  of  cemmon  atoe>i 
as  a  souros  of  capital.  Otovkmsly  commno 
stock  doea  not  serve  any  longer  its  traditloaal 
purpoee  of  taking  tbe  risks,  at  least  In  tba 
electric  utUtty  buslneaa.  l^oday  tbe  boUar 
or  prlvaU  electric  common  stocks  is  merely 
rakti«  in  tbe  dividenda.  If  and  when  tba 
private  companiea  manage  to  rediaoe  or  eliml- 
nata  tbe  stockholder  equity  and  profltasrlng. 
theee  companies  may  become  a  oompetitlvs 
factor  la  the  electric  utility  business. 

A  second  element  of  1-cent  power  U  taxft« 
tion.  Not  only  are  private  electric  com- 
panies subjected  to  a  great  many  taxes,  but 
so  also  the  public  and  cooperative  syateoia. 
High  taxes  on  proflte  of  electric  companiea 
are  )VMtifled.  The  Federal  corporate  Income 
tax  Is  fair  and  we  should  always  favor  it  aa 
a  check  on  private  electric  company  profiteer* 
ing.  However,  all  other  taxes  on  tbe  electrle 
business  should  be  questioned.  In  Ontario 
there  are  no  taxes  on  electricity.  This  la 
one  of  tbe  basic  elements  In  tbe  acbievenaent 
of  a  1-eent  power  rate  on  a  provlneewlde 
basis  for  urban  areas.  Some  States  do  not 
tax  rural  cooperatives.  Many  public  power 
systems,  however,  have  permitted  tbemaelvea 
to  be  heavUy  taxed.  In  some  parte  of  tba 
country  municipal  systems  permit  tbe  diver- 
sion of  electric  system  revenues  into  tba 
general  fund.  When  such  diversions  are 
m<vle.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  im- 
pact ultimately  reaiUte  in  higher  electrlo 
ratea  to  their  own  citiaena. 

These  two  cost  elemente  of  money  and  tax- 
atlon  are  of  a  general  nature  which  lie  At 
the  policy  rather  than  tbe  operaUng  level. 
At  the  operating  level  are  five  main  coat 
areas:  (1)  cost  of  wholesale  power,  (2)  dla- 
tribution  expense,  (3)  customer  collecting, 
billing  and  accounting  expense.  (4)  general 
administration,  and  (5)  salsa  promotion. 

It  la  not  my  intenUon  to  discuss  tbeaa 
five  operating  areas  in  detelL  In  regard 
to  salsa  promotion  I  think  our  systems  err 
more  in  the  direction  of  not  spendlnc 
enough.  Some  of  the  moet  progreeslve  util- 
ities spend  up  to  3  percent  of  gross  reve- 
nues for  promotion  of  power  use.  Certainly 
a  minimum  program  with  a  budget  of  1-per- 
cent erf  groes  revenues  should  be  a  standard 
for  the  indiistry.  One  Justification  of  thla  ex- 
pense U  the  necessity  for  buUdlng  load  and 
improving  load  factor  so  as  to  redxice  tba 
unit  cosU  in  the  remaining  four  operating 
areas.  This  Is  readily  measxirable  in  re- 
gard to  wholeaale  power  ratea.  but  actually 
the  more  Important  reductlona  in  unit  coata 
occur  in  distribution  expense,  customsr  serv- 
ice and  general  administration.  A  good 
working  goal  for  our  salea  promotion  de- 
partments might  be  to  buUd  up  our  averact 
home  load  to  10.000  kUowatt-hours  of  use 
per  year,  starting  with  an  energetic  promo- 
tion of  the  water  heater  load. 

Let  me  try  now  to  puU  these  elements  c€ 
1-cent  power  together.  Qm  Norwood  baa 
prepared,  at  my  request,  a  graph  which 
shows  some  historical  trenda  in  average  rsaU 
dentlal  rates  versus  use.  Tbls  graph  is  salf- 
explanat(H7  and  it  is  submitted  aa  a  baslo 
Indicator  or  evidence  that  1-cant  power  la 
technologically  posslUa. 


Tbe  gap  between  electricity  at  2.77  oenta 
national  reaidential  average  per  kilowatt- 
hour  and  1  cent  is  entirely  too  gross  to  be 
Ignored.  Whenever  there  is  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween what  la  technologically  posaible  as 
against  what  we  are  accomplishing  today, 
it  U  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  pressure 
will  eventuaUy  buUd  up  to  Improve  owr 
present  mode  of  doing  things  and  to  ad- 
vance toward  the  tecbnologicaUy  poaslbla. 
Of  course,  it  should  not  be  neoeasary  for 
sttch  public  opinion  or  political  preaauraa  to 
develop.  This  great  dlq>anty  ahould  be  a 
challenge  to  all  utility  operators  and  engi- 
neers and  they  ahould  feal  a  deep  sense 
<rf  moral  obllgatioo  to  effect  the  economlea 
aeceasarj    to  fst    tba   average   residential 
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power  rates  down  to  whaterer  la  teoHno* 
logically  poeslble  In  eacli  caae. 

The  problem  in  the  private  electric  cor- 
poration* is  the  conflict  in  tbe  objectives 
of  tboae  who  sincerely  try  to  reduce  cost 
and  those  who  try  to  maintain  a  maximum 
of  profit  and  in-ovide  tbe  management  and 
handle  the  flBftndng.  The  manipulation  at 
the  top  by  management,  by  the  financial 
Interests,  or  by  those  who  might  have  con- 
trol aside  from  management  or  finance,  is 
never  motivated  by  the  objective  of  low 
rates.  The  aim  generally  is  a  maximiza- 
tion of  profit  by  means  of  common-stock 
dividends  or  appreciation,  by  underwriting 
fees,  by  management  or  other  service  fees, 
or  by  means  of  a  cut  on  purchasing  or  con- 
tracting. There  are  many  ways  to  milk  an 
electric  system.  In  the  face  of  all  these 
profiteering  motivations  and  with  a  manage- 
ment staff  loaded  with  men  adverse  to  the 
basic  objectives  of  low-cost  power,  those  who 
would  lower  rates  and  improve  service  have 
an  almost  hopeless  task  in  a  private  utility. 
What  the  electric  utlUty  industry  needs 
is  an  emancipation  of  the  engineer.  If  only 
we  could  take  the  wraps  olf  and  let  him  go 
to  work  on  tlae  problem  of  slashing  unit 
costs.  The  engineer  Is  basically  sympathetlo 
to  tbe  objective  of  1-cent  power. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  performance 
of  our  State  public  utility  regtdatory  bodies. 
Perhaps  they  should  be  abolished  as  the  wis- 
est method  of  terminating  a  situation  which 
today  Is  marked  by  ineffectiveness  and  fail- 
ure to  act  in  the  consumer  and  public 
interest. 

When  the  regulatory  bodies  of  State  after 
State  issue  orders  to  hand  over  on  a  silver 
platter  the  entire  »1,«00,000,000  of  acceler- 
ated   amortization    benefits    to    the    stock- 
holders instead  of  to  the  ratepayers,  then 
we  can  weU  conclude  that  SUte  regulation 
is  not  merely  a  failure  but  a  hopeless  faUxire. 
Aa  an  association  it  may  not  be  improper  for 
UN  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
urging  the  exemption  of  all  privets  electric 
corporations  from  regulation  by  public  util- 
ity commissions.    A  better  solution  to  this 
entire  unsavory  situation  is  to  virge  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  permitting  statewide 
administrative  machinery  to  promptly  ac- 
quire the  entire  properties  of  the  private 
electric  corporations,  to  operate  the  genera- 
tion and  transmlasi<»i  facilities  by  means  of 
such  a  State  agency,  and  to  provide  for  local 
public  and  cooperative  distribution  agencies. 
Another   misccmception   which   has   been 
promoted  by  the  private  utUlty  propagand- 
ists has  been  the  expression  "public  power 
versus  pHvate  power  fight."    I  want  to  deny 
the    existence    of    a    fight   between    public 
power  and  private  power.     This  attack  has 
been  started  and  la  heavily  financed  by  the 
stockholder-owned,    management-controlled 
private  electric  oorporationa.    It  la  directed 
against  the  people.    The  cost  of  the  propa- 
ganda attack  is  financed  by  the  very  rate- 
payers against  whom  the  attack  is  directed. 
It  is  not  a  fight.    It  is  a  one-way  attack  by 
the  companies  upon  tbe  people.    Our  public 
and  ooc^MraUve  power  systems  are  instru- 
ments of  the  will  of  the  people.    There  la  a 
burden  and  a  duty  upon  us  to  represent  aur 
people   and    not   only   our    own    customers 
but  in  my  opinion  we  have  a  duty  to  repre- 
sent tlM  publio  in  general,  including  the 
helpless  victims  of  the  private  corporatlona. 
So  I  leave  you  with  thta  additional  thought: 
That  there  ia  no  aeparate  thing  called  publio 
power,    our  ayatema  are  merely  inatrumenta 
of  pubUc  policy.    The  fight  ia  between  the 
private   utility   managementa   on   the   <me 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  the  people,  all 
the  people. 

We  are  fortunate,  you  and  I.  to  be  able  to 
work  In  public  and  cooperative  power  aya- 
tema. We  are  free  to  do  those  things  which 
we  know  are  right.  We  can  take  the  steps 
to  cut  costs  without  being  cramped  by  rules 
from  some  Investment  manipulator  back 
east  who  might  dictate  the  amount  or  kind 


of  new  biveatment  we  would  be  allowed  to 
make.  We  are  allowed  to  buy  transformers 
and  poles  and  wire  with  the  money  which 
the  private  utility  corporations  budget  by 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  propaganda,  lobbying  and  political 
purposes,  and  for  expensive  advertisements 
of  babies  spouting  words  oC  deep  oooctra 
about  socialism. 

We  are  fortunate,  you  and  I,  because  we 
can  have  a  sense  of  self-respect  in  regard 
to  the  execution  of  our  duties  as  trustees  for 
and  on  t>ehalf  of  our  customers.  In  particu- 
lar we  do  not  have  to  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  to  apply  false  labels  on  our  product 
and  on  out  way  of  doing  business. 

THK  ranrr  as  oxm  TAXoancx 

Let  me  pull  these  various  thoughts  to- 
gether by  conunending  to  you  for  your  earn- 
est consideration  the  alogan  or  motto  of 
1-cent  power.  Let  ua  ahow  in  oxir  reports  and 
publicity  what  progress  we  are  making  to- 


^fsrd  oar  goal  of  1-eent  power.  Let  vm 
abandon  as  treacherous  and  too  vague  the 
terma  of  low-oost  power,  cheap  power  or 
reasonable  rates.  I  want  to  endorse  and  re- 
afllrm  the  motto  which  Ford  Northrop  dis- 
cussed 3  years  ago  when  he  urged  us  to  pro- 
vide tbe  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

I  am  convinced  and  hope  you  are  that  this 
Nation  and  our  industry  haa  reached  the 
atage  of  technological  development  where 
the  engineer  can  send  the  great  servant  of 
electricity  into  every  American  city  home 
for  an  average  cost  of  1  cent  p>er  kilowatt- 
hour,  and  perhaps  to  the  rural  areas  for 
about  IV^  cents. 

It  is  my  hope,  in  oonclusion,  that  we  might 
sharpen  the  issues  and  Increase  public  un- 
derstandiiig  of  the  bfLsic  econcnnics  involved 
in  the  electric  utility  business  by  considering 
each  of  us  for  his  utility  the  adoption  of  a 
slogan  or  motto  of  1-cent  power.  Let  us  use 
the  penny  as  our  yardstick. 


7%«  trend  totoord  1-cent  power  for  reeideniial  use 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  DTWART 

or  MCMTAXIA 

IN  THE  HODSK  OP  EKPRB8BNTAT1V1S8 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
c*D,  I  Include  the  following  radio  talk  by 
Martin  Littleton: 


On  ICarch  17,  198S.  Bouse  biU  4038 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  ICr.  Wolkt  A.  D'Swaar,  Congress- 
man from  MoPt#"*  This  bill  provides  for 
"the  revision  ot  the  pubUe  lands  lawa  in 
order  to  provide  iot  orderly  uae,  improve- 
ment, and  develoiHnent  of  the  Federal  landa 
and  to  stabilise  the  livestock  Indtistry  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  range,  and  for 
otiier  purpoeea."  

Sinoe  March  17  this  bUl  has  been  attacked 
by  a  few  individuals  and  some  sportsmen 
■Mociatlons  who  have  given  wide  pubUclty 
to  their  protests  in  an  effort  to  muster 
sufficient  force  to  defeat  the  measure. 

The  most  common  argumenta  agalnat  the 
bill  are  that  it  ia  a  land  grab  by  the  atock- 
men:  that  the  8to<*men  are  trying  to  appro- 
priate the  public  landa  within  the  State 
which  have  been  aet  aside  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people;  that  it  ia  wrong  for  a  few  atock- 
men  to  be  allowed  to  acquire  jurtadlctloa 
over  the  vaat  pubUc  landa  to  the  ekolu^on 
of  the  people  for  whoae  benefit  they  were 
reserved  by  the  Federal  Govemment;  gporta- 


men  aaaodationa  loudly  proclaim  and  bewail 
that  if  paaaed  this  bill  woxild  bring  an  end 
to  all  hunting  and  flahlng  on  what  was  once 
tbe  public  domain.  Some  have  even  argued 
that  the  bill  proposes  to  vest  title  in  the 
public  lands  to  the  stocknven  and  that  the 
land  would  then  become  privately  owned. 

Most  of  the  arguments  leveled  against  this 
bill  have  dealt  in  mere  conclusions,  general- 
ities, and  invectives.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
or  heard  the  proposals  of  the  bill  explained 
or  detailed.  A  simple  anal3rsi8  of  the  bill 
disposes  at  once  of  all  argumenlts  and  objec- 
tions raised  against  it.  Let  us  read  the  exact 
language  of  tbe  bill  itself  and  see  Just  whak 
it  ^>eciflcally  does  not  do. 

First.  It  is  most  certainly  not  a  landgrab 
by  anyone,  nor  does  it  vest  land  or  title  in 
anyone.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  12  of  the 
bill  provides:  "Tbls  act  shall  not  create  any 
right,  UUe,  interest,  or  esUte  in  or  to  the 
lands  or  in  any  way  limit  or  restrict  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  United  SUtea 
in  such  lands." 

That  language  is  clear  and  conclusive. 
Nothing  in  the  act  permits  anyone  to  limit 
or  restrict  the  title,  right,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  public  lands. 

Second.  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  13  pro- 
vides: 1<rothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  way  altering  or  restricting 
the  right  to  hunt  or  fish,  in  accordance  with 
the  lawa  of  any  State,  upon  lands  to  wh*ch 
this  act  ai^liea  or  aa  vesting  any  graaing 
privilege  holder  any  right  whataoever  to  in-, 
terfere  with  any  mulUple  use  of  auch  landa." 

There  la  the  anawer  to  the  sportsmen  • 
right  to  the  bill  itself.  It  is  clear  and  final — 
nothing  shall  be  allowed  to  alter  or  restrict 
the  right  to  hunt  or  fish,  in  accordance  with 
the  State  law.  upon  the  lands  affected.  It  is 
a  spedflc  guaranty  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  all  hunters  and  fishermen. 
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Uited.  For  KMn*  ^rtw  mlBh*  «r» 
other  rUhti  ftBd  Intansto  at  ito*  p«Mi» 
cnrttned  or  eomplctely  «»«*tod  thm  la  P 
•rmpli  (e)  of  •wrtkm  U  which  im<Ii  m  tol- 
-Siiir  "Tlottilnf  l»«reto  contained  abaB 
rwtrlet  (1)  the  •cqnlMtton.  rw»«»«.  «  *|f 
under  extrting  Imw  o<  permlle  or  rlght-o*- 
wsy  within  the  lands  to  which  thieaet  ap- 
pUce:  (t)  ingraas  or  egteaa  orar  aoA  l«nd» 
torall  proper  and  tewfol  pmpoaee:  or  (S) 
uroeueettng.  locating,  derrtopteg.  mining, 
entering,  leasing,  or  petentlng  the  mineral 
leeuurcea  of  such  land*  under  law*  applies- 
Ue  thereto."  _,   _„ 

rtmM,  to  amn  »  up.  the  propoeed  bUl 
neeiflcaUy  and  unoqulTocally  provides  that 
no  one  shall  aeqtdre  any  Hght,  title,  interest, 
or  estate  in  the  pnbUe  lands  in  question: 
that  the  Oorenunent  of  the  UnltedBtatee 
tH«n  retain  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
such  lands:  that  nothing  ahaU  alter  or 
restrict  the  rights  to  hxmt  and  flsh  upon 
these  lands;  that  anyone  may  acquire  a 
right-of-way  orer  theee  lands;  that  anyone 
may  enter  upon  these  lands  at  any  time  for 
any  lawful  purpose. 

TUCM  are  the  4>eclfle  uses  of  all  theee 
pubUe  lands  guaranteed  to  the  people.  In- 
•«ead  of  limiting  or  denying  the  use  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  pet^le  this  bill  spedfl- 
oatty  restates  and  reinf  orccs  those  rights  and 
prlTUeges. 

These  facts  will  surprlae  many  of  you  who 
bave  been  lead  to  believe  otherwise,  and 
you  will  ask  "Where  doss  the  stockman  eome 
iBto  the  picture?  What  does  be  want?"  The 
answer  Is  short:  Oraas.  ]\ut  plain  grass.  The 
stockman  does  not  want  to  own  the  land  o» 
pay  the  taxes  on  it.  He  can  only  use  it  for 
a  limited  period  each  year  and  then  only 
for  grass. 

The  public  lands  have  multiple  uses.  It 
is  and  always  has  been  the  poUcy  of  the 
Ckivemment  to  provide  for  and  protect  thoee 
multiple  usss.  Some  people  Just  want  to 
loam  around  ovcc  the  public  lands  said  camp 
out  and  flsh  and  hunt.  This  bill  guarantees 
them  that  right.  Some  people  want  to  cut 
timber  and  operate  sawmills  upon  the  pwbUe 
lands.  This  bill  guarantees  them  that  right 
under  proper  Oovcmment  authortMticm. 
Some  people  «rant  to  prospect  on  the  publle 
lands  for  minerals.  This  bill  guarantees 
them  that  rlj^t.  Nothing  In  this  bill  Umtts 
or  restricts  In  any  way  any  of  the  rights  and 
prtvUegee  the  public  have  always  had  In  and 
upon  the  public  lands. 

The  biggest  user  of  the  public  lands  ever 
since  they  have  existed,  and  ever  before,  has 
been  the  stockman.  They  have  been  essen- 
tial to  him — and  very  directly  to  you  as  the 
consumers  of  beef  and  mutton — for  the  grass 
they  provide.  Flfty-eeven  percent  of  aU  the 
lands  in  Wyoming  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
public  land  affected  by  the  bill  we  are  dis- 
cussing. Much  of  tills  land  is  the  best  grac- 
ing land  in  the  State  without  which  our 
cattle  industry  wotild  fall  away  to  little  or 
nothing.  The  stockman  has  always  used  it 
under  supervision  and  regulation  by  the  Oov- 
emment which  issued  permits  to  the  stock- 
man to  graae  a  specified  number  of  cattle  on 
ilsslgnated  allotments.  The  stockman  pays 
for  theee  permits,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
brings  in  a  very  substantial  revenue  to  the 
Oovenunent. 

The  grazing  of  stock  on  the  public  lands  Is 
one  of.  if  not  the  most  important  of  the  mtd- 
tlple  purposes  to  which  these  lands  are  ptrt. 
No  sucoessful  challenge  can  be  made  to  the 
proposition  by  anyone. 
Now  what  does  this  bill  do? 
The  bill  states  the  condition  that  Is  sought 
to  be  corrected  in  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
(3)  as  follows:  "Hliat  no  uniform  standard 
exists  among  the  various  Federal  agencies 
administertng  grazing  on  the  Federal  lands 
m  this  am.  and  that  the  resulting  lack  of 
eoordlnation  has  adversely  affected  the 
proper  protection  of  the  fMeral  grazing 
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and  tlie  privately  owned  lands  and 
dependent  upon  saeh  Federal  grazing 
for  thrtr  proper  tBe,  and  the  sUbiiity 
Itvesto^  industry  in  that  area,  and 
and  other  ways  has  deteriorated  the 
te  well-being  of  the  area,'^ 


UD  purpoees  sought  to  be  accomplished 
\  ten  stated  in  paragra|di  (b)  of  section 
IS  follows:  "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
loUey  of  the  Cbngiess  to  establish  such 
practiees  and  prooedures  on  the  lands 
1  this  act  applies,  as  will  tend  (1)  to 
and   improve  the  Federal   grazing 
and  to  Increase  their  carrying  capacity; 
>  assure  an  adequate  and  sustained  yield 
^jss  and  other  edible  forage  crops;   (8) 
ei  UbUsh  sound  prindplee  of  agrkmltural 
t  ncy  in  the  administration  of  such  Fed- 
fnxing  lands;  (4)  to  stabilize  the  Ilve- 
lnd\istry  dependent  ui>on  the  Federal 
i;   (8)  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
lardlng  of  all  other  reeources  and  mul- 
uses  made  of  these  lands,  including 
led  conservation,  timber  production. 
^.  recreation,  and  wildlife  and  thereby 
p  rmaate  the  general  welfare  and  insofar 
pi  actical  to  attain  these  purpoees  through 
ttion  with  the  individual  permltteee 
as  with  the  organizations  <a  local  in- 
_jts  and  stockmen." 
succeeding    paragraphs   and    sections 
t>Ul  then  im>ceeds  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
of  the  several  Departments  of  the 
_jient  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  na- 
foresta  and  Federal  grazing  lands  to 
rulss  and  reguUUons  designed  to 
for  a  more   uniform  practice   and 
J  of  grazing  privileges  on  the  public 
In  short,  we  might  sum  it  up  by  say- 
ihat  idl  this  bill  proposes  to  achieve  is  to 
I,  by  uniform  regulation,  the  graz- 
privileges  on  the  puUlc  lands,  and  this 
tout  the  slightest  limitation  or  denial  of 
righte  and  privileges  of  the  general  pub- 

the  lands  in  question. 

^ore  you  are  persuaded  to  condemn  this 

or  give  active  support  to  the  jbjectors 

rid  be  only  fair  to  yovirsrtves  to  read  it 
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Tkt  Optiaa  iUscrTMr 


Flood  Control  Act  approrwl  May  17, 
1950,  authorized  the  Chief  of  Englneeni 
to  80  design,  construct  and  operate  Vb» 
Optima  Reservoir,  that,  taken  with  the 
f.y^«ting  Fort  Supply  and  Canton  Reser- 
voirs, there  will  remain  available  at  all 
times  to  the  »T»«>««»w"m  praetlcafale  «>««.. 
tent,  conaorvatlon  storag*  capacity  iar 
the  Canton  Reservoir  e<iua]  to  that  av^t 
thortzed  by  existing  law.   The  Fort  Sup*. ' 
ply  and  Canton  projects  are  In  operatton 
and  Optima  Reservoir  is  the  only  re- 
maining project  needed  to  be  constructed 
to  control  a  flood  having  magnitude  of 
the  1933  flood — maximum  of  record  on 
the  North  Canadian  Rtvei^-to  bankful 
stage  at  the  Canton  Dam.   Oonstnictkm 
was  started  on  the  first  i^iase  of  the  local 
protection  project  at  Oklahoma  City  In 
January  1953. 

The  present  estimated  cost  for  Optima 
Reservoir  is  $304^.000.  An  appn^rl*- 
tion  of  $35,000  was  made  in  1945  tot 
initiation  of  advance-planning  studies 
few  Optima  Reservoir,  and  a  preliminary 
definite  project  report  to  determine  the 
most  advantageous  location  of  the  dam 
site  and  type  of  project  structure  was 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
that  year.  Additional  appropriations  of 
$50,000  and  $100,000  were  made  for  flacal 
years  1949  and  1950  for  conanuation  oi 
advanced  planning.  Survesrs  of  the  dam 
site  and  reservoir  area  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  exploration  of  foundation 
conditions  has  been  made  by  means  of 
core  drilling.  Hydrologlc  studies  are 
essentially  complete  and  the  planning 
studies  are  well  advanced.  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
no  funds  have  been  provided  for  the  Op- 
tima Reservoir  in  1953,  due  to  the  ad- 
ministration's present  curtailment  en 
planning  for  civil  works  and  studies. 

For  the  reason  that  the  Optima  Reser- 
voir ia  the  1  unit  which  will  OHmdeta 
the  3-unit  reservoir  sjrstem  in  the 
North  Canadian  River  Valley.  I  strongly 
urge  that  this  Ccmgress  appropriate  a 
suflleient  amount  to  build  this  reservoir. 


EXTENSION  OP  B3EMARKS 

llON.  VICrOR  WICKERSHAM 

Or  OKXASOKA 
I  r  THE  HOUSB  OF  EKPRBSDrTATlVB* 

Wednesday,  Map  27,  1953  - 

\T.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  Oklahoma,  and  especially 
nor  liwestem  Oklahoma,  are  interested 
in  ^e  Optima  project,  which  is  located 
on  Ithe  North  Canadian  River  in  Okla- 
homa. This  project  Is  one  unit  in  a  8- 
res<  irvolr  system  in  the  North  Canadian 
Riv  er  VaUey— Optima.  Fort  Supply,  and 
Cai  Lton  Reservoira— which,  together 
wlt^  the  local  protection  project  at  Okla- 
Clty  is  designed  to  provide  major 
l-c(mtrol  and  water  conservation 
.Jts  in  the  valley.  Although  the 
ious  projects  to  that  system  of  bn- 
ement  were  authorized  for  construe- 
in  dliferent  flood-control  acts — Op- 
and  Fort  Supply  Reservoirs  by  the 

act.  Canton  Reservohr  by  the  1938 

act  and  Oklahoma  City  by  the  1946  and 
196 }  acta— it  is  important  to  emphasise 
tlMi  i  these  projects  are  designed  to  op- 
era «  as  (me  integrated  system.      The 


ArmeaiaB  ladependeBCC  Day 


"  'kXTENSION  CH'  REMARKS 
or 

^     H(W.  THOMAS  J.  DODD      ^ 

or  cosnnciimrr 

TS  TBB  HOX7SS  OF  RKPRKSKWTATITBB 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoia,  I 
include  the  following  statement  made  by 
me  at  the  35th  anniversary  of  Armenian 
Indepoodence  Day.  celebrated  (m  May 
34.  1963.  at  New  Britahi.  Conn.: 

We  have  gathered  together  to  celebrate 
the  S5th  anniversary  of  that  day  when 
Armenia  proudly  declared  to  the  world  that 
once  again  she  was  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  That  day  in  1918  was  the  consum- 
mation of  over  five  centuries  of  fighting  and 
suiferlng. 

The  cause  of  Armenian  freedom  was  one 
of  the  important  polnta  In  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  program.  Under  hie  leadership 
and  his  principles  of  self-determlnatloii  for 
aU  naUona,  and  with  tfia  baektnff  of  many 
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prominent   Americans,   organizations   were 
formed  to  work  for  this  goal. 

Groups  like  the  American  Committee  for 
the  Independence  of  Armenia  had  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Nation.  It  was 
a  Joyous  day  for  Americans  as  well  as  Ar- 
menians, when  in  April  of  1920.  the  United 
States  Oovernment  formally  recognized  the 
Oovemment  of  a  free  Armenia.  It  looked 
then  as  though  we  were  entering  a  new  era 
in  which  democracies  could  at  last  flower 
all  over  the  world  and  persecutions  and 
massacres  be  but  terrible  memories  out  of 
the  past. 

Then,  just  7  months  later,  Armenia  be- 
came the  first  victim  of  Commimist  aggres- 
sion. That  within  2^  years  after  regain- 
ing her  Independence,  the  Armenian  national 
was  again  conquered  by  a  foreign  invader 
was  the  first  great  blow  to  our  hopes  for 
the  future  of  the  world,  the  first  bitter  mo- 
ment of  the  many  that  were  to  follow. 

Today,  we  know  only  too  weU  that  in 
1918  the  world  had  not  yet  rid  itself  of  the 
forces  of  evil.  Fascism  and  communism 
were  taking  root  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  our  ac- 
compllsbmente,  and  Armenia  was  first  to 
feel  the  lash  of  this  new  form  of  tyranny  and 
imparialism.  The  country  which  was  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  as  far  back  as  900  B.  C. 
was  incorporated  into  the  Sovtet  Union.  All 
the  .^apraved  methods  used  by  tjrrante  to 
cnish  the  spirit  at  a  peoj^e  were  again  set 
looee  in  AruMnia. 

Mass  murders  and  deportations  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  until,  in  1938.  the  Soviete 
went  so  far  in  their  vain  efforte  to  wipe  out 
opposition  as  to  kill  CathoUoos  Khoren  I. 
The  goal  of  the  Soviete  was  to  turn  the 
Armenians  into  mass  men.  with  their  values 
so  warped  as  to  beUeve  that  slavery  Is  free- 
dom and  godleeuMss  a  religion.  Indeed. 
Communlste  have  changed  the  date  of  the 
very  occasion  we  are  celebrating.  Armenian 
Independence  Day.  to  November  29.  the  day 
on  which  Soviet  armies  marched  into  Ar- 
menia. 

Few  peoples  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  had  to  endure  as  much  as  the  Ar- 
menians in  order  to  maintain  their  culture 
and  religion.  That  they  have  been  success- 
ful in  this  is  due  whoUy  to  their  great 
courage  and  deep  faith  in  the  principles  they 
have  clung  to  in  the  face  of  the  worst 
imaginable  adversities. 

We  pay  homage  to  the  Armenian  people 
for  their  defiance  of  the  Communists.  Their 
successful  uprising  in  1921.  and  the  fact 
that  the  Dashnags  are  stUI  active  in  Ar- 
menia, are  sources  of  inspiration  to  the  other 
enslaved  nations  to  continue  In  their  resist- 
anoe. 

But,  we  of  the  free  world  cannot  go  on  Just 
sitting  l>ack  and  admiring  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  the  people  who  are  defending  their 
nationhood.  We  nxust  do  something  to  bring 
an  end  to  actions  intended  to  destroy  na- 
tional and  religious  groups. 

A  plan  aimed  at  accomplishing  Just  this 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  United  Nations. 
Known  as  the  Genocide  Convention,  it  calls 
for  an  international  declaration  outlawing 
acte  against  a  nationality  group  such  as 
killing  ite  members,  caiulng  serious  bodily 
or  mental  barm,  deliberately  Infllclting  on 
it  conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
ite  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part, 
tmpnaing  mcasures  intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group,  or  forcibly  trans- 
ferring children  from  one  to  another  group. 
There  Is  a  horrible  familiarity  in  the  sound 
of  theee  pointe.  They  have  aU  been  used 
at  one  time  against  the  Armenian  people. 
Now,  we  at  last  have  the  chance  to  moblllae 
the  conscience  of  the  world  behind  a  meas- 
ure that  will  make  such  crimes  against  hu- 
manity impossible  in  the  future. 

To  protect  minorities  against  such  ruth- 
less persecution  is  the  only  aim  of  the  Geno- 


cide Convention.  Tet,  de^lto  this  fact,  a 
powerful  opposition  to  the  measiire  has  de- 
veloped in  this  country.  Basii^g  ite  attack 
on  misconceptions  and  half-truths  about  the 
Genocide  Convention,  this  opposition  has 
managed  to  extract  a  promise  from  the  pres- 
ent administration  that  it  will  not  press  for 
ratification  of  the  Convention.  A  statement 
to  this  effect,  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foser  Dulles,  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
those  of  us  who  had  hoped  that  protection 
of  minorities  would  xu>t  be  tiurned  into  a 
partisan  issue. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  ICr.  Dulles  him- 
self had  said :  "It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  begin- 
ning can  ever  be  made  in  developing  inter- 
national law  if  the  nations  are  not  willing 
to  bar  effectively  the  crime  of  genocide." 
Now  we  are  being  led  to  believe  that  ova 
own  Nation  is  not  willing.  But,  let  me  state 
quite  clearly  that  I  don't  believe  it. 

I  dont  believe  that  a  nation  dedicated 
to  the  ixx>tection  of  the  individual  is  not 
willing  to  put  Itself  on  record  as  opposing 
mass  murder,  and  I'm  sort  you  don't  be- 
lieve it  elthnr. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where  « 
small  group  of  men,  acting  for  ite  own  petty 
reasons,  has  set  out  to  misinterpret  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  people  have  as  yet  not 
been  sufficiently  aroused  to  speak  out.  The 
importance  of  this  issue  has  not  been 
broiight  home  to  them.  With  your  help, 
with  the  help  of  all  men  who  realiae  what  a 
real  and  terrible  thing  genocide  is,  the  people 
will  be  aroused,  and  then  their  mighty 
voices  will  drown  out  the  shrill  nolsema3:ers 
who  would  have  us  turn  our  backs  on  the 
millions  facing  possible  extermination  at 
the  hands  of  ttw  Communlste. 

As  we  oeleln-ate  this  anniversary  and  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  tlM  cause  of  Armenian  independence,  let 
MB  honor  their  memory  by  pledging  our- 
selves to  do  all  in  our  power  to  protect  the 
BtlU-living  opponente  of  tyrazmy.  Iliere  are 
many  things  we  can  and  must  do. 

Along  with  the  genocide  issue  is  that  of 
immigration.  The  dlsplaced-persons  camps 
in  Europe  are  still  teeming  with  Armenians 
and  other  refugees  from  communism.  Hav- 
ing left  their  homes  because  they  covOd  not 
tolerate  an  existence  without  all  the  things 
that  make  it  precious,  these  men  and  women 
are  anxious  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  their 
lives  in  a  free  world. 

They  are  also  most  eager  to  do  their  part 
in  the  fight  against  communism  and  to  Join 
us  in  working  for  the  liberation  of  their 
native  land.  Yet  our  immigration  laws, 
which  discriminate  against  the  very  people 
who  have  suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  dic- 
tators, keep  the  DP's  from  entering  the 
United  Stetes  and  leading  useful  lives  again. 
We  say  that  we  are  looking  for  friends  in 
the  world.  Well,  here  are  people  who  have 
proved  their  friendship  to  our  cause  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  and  our  immigration  laws 
say  to  them  that  they  are  not  good  enough 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  Again.  I  am 
certain  that  these  laws  do  not  reflect  the 
true  sentlmente  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans.  They  were  passed  only  tiecause 
too  few  people  were  aware  of  what  was  hap- 
pening. Ijecause  too  many  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  thought:  "Immigration  Is 
none  of  my  business.  Let  somebody  else 
worry  about  it."  But  we  all  do  have  to 
worry  about  Immigration.  «•  we  have  to 
worry  about  every  Issue  which  concerns  Jus- 
tice and  liberty. 

You  Americans  of  Armenian  descent  know 
from  experience  how  easily  Justice  can  he 
twisted  by  ruthless  men  in  order  to  fit  their 
own  ends.  It  has  happened  in  the  land  of 
of  your  fathers.  Let  us  work  together  to 
prevent  It  from  happening  here.  Only  if 
our  own  conscience  is  clear  can  we  pxirsue 
the  fight  against  communism  with  full 
vigor  and  insure  that  one  day  Armenians 
and  aU  enslaved  people  will  agaia  be  free. 


Any  Way  Tea  View  It,  Tkis  Doesa'k 
Make  Stmst 


exubnsion  op  remarks 

oar 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  LANTAFF 


ZN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  BlffRESQn'ATXVSS 

Wednesday,  May  27,  19Si 

Mr.  LANTAP7.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral das^  the  soutbeastem  zone,  com- 
poaed  of  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and 
Florida  have  endeavored  to  convince  the 
Secretary  of  Commeroe  that  no  real 
economy  would  be  realized  by  moving  the 
CAA  regional  ofllce  from  Atlanta  to  Fort 
Worth. 

Certainly  the  aviation  Industry  on  the 
easien^  seiUboard  win  be  adversely  affect- 
ed. The  regional  ofBce  will  now  be  fur- 
ther away  from  Miami's  International 
Airport  than  the  Washington  office. 
Any  Jiistification  for  such  a  move  would 
also  serve  to  Justify  the  position  that 
regional  offices  are  not  needed  at  all  ex- 
cept perhaps  on  the  west  coast.  If  econ- 
(Hny  is  really  the  Secretary's  objective 
then  why  doesn't  he  consider  such  a 
move.  An  excellent  analjrsls  of  this 
action  b^ng  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  ItQami  Hezald  of 
Friday.  May  22: 

No  Savtmo.  Savarr.  oa  ■rncimcr — Awtwat 
Yon  ViBW  It.  This  Juct  Dossh't  Maks 

SSMSS 

The  United  States  Department  of  Com-' 
meroe  has  cut  the  niunber  of  ite  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Association   regional   headquarter* 
from  7  to  4. 

It  was  done,  says  the  department,  of  which 
Sinclair  Weeks  is  Secretary,  to  save  SIS  mil- 
lion from  the  CAA's  total  yearly  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $189  million. 

In  region  2  which  indudee  Miami,  it  moves 
headquarters  from  Atlanta  to  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

That  Just  doeent  make  sense. 

It  is  neither  economical  nor  eflteient. 

The  change  conceivably  could  cost  more 
than  the  $1.5  million  it  is  designed  to  save.' 

In  addition,  CAA's  operations  so  far  as  this 
important  i^a  is  concerned  will  be  greatly 
impaired. 

And.  since  the  primary  function  of  CAA  Is 
aviation  safety,  ite  move  may  be  considered 
to  serioxisly  undermine  that  pvirpoee. 

In  T"*fc<ng  ite  change  CAA  set  up  fotir 
regions. 

New  York  Is  the  headquarters  of  region 
1.  It  is  the  principal  air  center  erf  that 
region,  readily  accessible  to  all  alrporte  with- 
in it  and  a  proper  place  for  the  office. 

Region  8  has  Kansas  City  for  its  head- 
quarters.   That.  too.  Is  a  reasonable  choice, 
Kansas  City  is  important  in  Midwest  aviation^', 
and  central  to  the  air  transportation  of  ite 
section. 

The  headquarters  for  region  4  Is  Los  An- 
geles, the  busiest  airport  in  ite  area  and  a 
terminal  for  transcontinental,  Mexican,  and 
Paclflc  ocean  flights.  No  one  will  quarrel 
with  fte  selection. 

Fort  Worth,  768  miles  west  of  Atlanta  Is 
remote  from  much  of  region  2*8  aviation 
activities  which  are  concentrated  largely 
along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  change  throws  the  regional  setup  out 
of  kilter  so  far  as  relative  distances  are  con- 
cerned, too. 

New  York  Is  1,104  air  mllea  frtwa  Eimsaa 
City:  1.408  from  Fort  Worth. 
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Cnr:  l.ai«  from  Vort  Wcttlw 

ThQB  tb*  dtskaae*  betirMB  bMdqnarUn 
Biretehlnff  MM*  and  «w»  an  oomiMnbl*. 

Bat  Wt  Worm  tn*  riw  CHy  —  oolj 
4as  mllM  apwi.  ^ 

If  roKt  worth  la  logically  f itf  away  from 
ng^ioa  ya  gnataat  aeUvity.  i*tty  no*  fo  a 
■tap  fmthar  a&d  comWne  the  Kaaaa*  City 
and  Fort  WortH  eeataraY 

ilc  B.  Oivry.  diraeior  «<  tha  Sada  Goanty 
Port  Anthflrity.  In  charge  of  Iflami  Intema- 
ttooal  Airport,  polnta  out  that  thto  region's 
center  waa  ooXf  2y^  houn  by  air  tram  ICaaol 
when  at  Atlanta  and  now  la  0  boora  and  1 
mlimta  away  at  Fort  Worth. 

Tka  ate  dialaiMa  tfooi  ifhunl  has  bean 
stoatehad  ftoaa  808  mUea  to  1.100. 

laeidentaUy.  New  Toric  haadquavtMa  for 
1  la  nearv  to  lAaml  than  la  Fort 
,  headqioartera  lor  regloa  3.  Kanaaa 
City,  headquarters  for  region  S.  I«  ooly  a 
abort  <|i«f  ~^  farther  away. 

AtrWiwi  <tistaneea  to  Miami  are:  IVew  Tofk 
1,1M  mllM.  Krt  Wertb  1319  mllea,  and  Kan- 

aaa  City  Ijoa  mUaa. 

PfiMii  !■  hy  ftr  the  btggest  center  ot  avlao 
ttoa  activity  In  regloa  a. 

That  aeUTlty  la  de|)endent  In  large  meaa- 
toe  vpoD.  the  eensUlTtty  and  avaUabUtty  of 
the  headquartMs. 

The  f actntlea  for  quick  and  eaay  aooeas  to 
Atlanta  are  long  eetebUsbed  and  in  aharp 
eontraat  to  the  detaya  that  atust  of  neeeaalty 
pcerall  aa  Fort  Worth  takea  over. 

The  change  vitally  ailecta  the  economy 
and  the  safety  factors  o<  thla  avlatkm  tarml» 
nal  whl^: 

Saploys  Itsni  persons. 

Is  the  State's  second  largest  Industry,  being 
exceeded  only  by  tourism. 

Is  about  to  tacpmoA  900  mUUoda  oh  airport 
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Clears  40  percent  o<  the  total  foreign 
of  the  United  Statea. 
OoUecta  «7  percent  «<  aU  United 


Is  the  second  largest  point  of  entry  of  the 
Ukklled  Statea  o<  aU  modea  U  travel  being 
inwiedtid  only  by  Mew  York. 

And  In  February  handled  mare  atr  traOe 
than  the  three  New  Tork  termlnala.  La- 
Onardla.  Idlewlkk,  and  Newark  eomblned. 

No  datan  Is  made  that  the  beadquaitars 
should  have  been  shifted  to  lOaml.  So  we 
cannot  be  charged  with  arguing  for  economy 
while  trying  to  preecrve  local  spending. 

Tei.  on  tha  basis  of  activity  and  location, 
the  same  favorable  arguments  prevail  In  be- 
half ai  lAaasl  m  axlat  for  New  York  and  Loa 
Angelea. 

Bloving  the  oOlce  from  Atlanta,  where  It  la 
— taWtahad.  to  Fart  Worth,  where  faculties 
wlU  have  to  be  provided  and  Inatalled.  la  oC 
Itself  a  major  expense  item. 

The  Govenunent  will  have  to  pay  the  mov- 
ing bill,  including  that  of  the  {wrsonnd  and 
their  f  amlUea.  AU  costs  of  communication 
between  the  new  headquarters  and  the  ma- 
yjr  seaboards  points  ot  air  activity  will  be 
contlnuini^  higbw. 

Tha  Department  of  Oranmeree  wasnt 
thinking  straight  when  It  made  this  aborOva 
ruling. 

We  hope  tt  wasn't  thinking  In  polUteal 
terms.  There  Is  no  place  for  politico  in  thla 
kind  of  decision. 

If.  by  some  lapse,  the  decision  to  move  from 
Atlanta  has  some  base  in  tha  1852  election 
(Ocorgia  went  Democratic)  then  ICaml  and 
Florida,  which  went  Republican,  as  did  Texaa. 
could  well  point  out  that  we  are  the  real 
and  undeserving  victims  at  such  political 
conduct. 

Conceivably  It  could  be  some  kind  of  sop  In 
a  bitter  local  argument  that  has  been  going 
on  between  Fort  Worth  and  nearby  Dallas 
for  aviation  preeminence. 

That  again  would  make  aviation  Itself, 
whl^  la  tha  concern  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  CAA.  the  victim. 


I» 


Jffi  cHa  tha  polltleal  aspect  and  local  eom- 
mun  ty  ftght  as  probable  esi^anatkms  of  this 
far-rfaWh*"g  and  lU-advlaed  move  with  retue- 

the  mllng  f  alia  to  stand  tip  whan 

■gainst  any  real  effort  at  economy, 
._.jd  endeney  or  greater  safety. 
I  Mioua  ia^iMdrment  to  an  extremely  vital 

rtatJon  servloe  Is  threatened. 

for  no  reason  that 


imps  yved 


VA  Hotpilml  ProsTMi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLLXNOB 

TBS  BOUSN  OF  BEPRSSSNTATlVSa 

Monday,  May  25.  1951 


t.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extcfiul  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
I  hovwlth  indnde  tetters  I  hare 
red  from  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
posfe  and  auxiliaries  calling  upon  Con- 
gref »  to  appnvriate  sufBcient  funds  to 
can  y  out  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hos  ittal  and  medical  program  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  reduce  benefits  and 
tres  tment  required  by  disabled  and  dis- 
eaad  reterans.  I  Include  letters  from 
Meiiorlal  POfit»  NO.  7081.  Lovejoy.  HI. 
and  the  Auxiliary  to  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wa  -s  Poet.  Na  7S82.  Mascoutah.  HL: 


Hon. 


ma: 
vet)  irans 


jotai  BmiB 
KkMoaui.  Po0r.  No.  7001, 
Ygtrnjom  or  Foaaieii  WAaa 

or  TH«  Jnnno  STAI 

Lovejoy,  lU..  Jfay  II.  19S3. 

.  IfxLVXM  Fnca. 

CoHgre**mmn  of  the  Vntted  Mtmtee, 
25th  nunota  IHatrict.  WaahinyUm, 
D.  C. 

_  sn:  wm  you  vote  eo  that  Oongresa 
appropriate  suflldent  fiinds  for  the 
^ns'  Administration  to  reopen  aU  hos- 
beda  In  operation   throughout  fiscal 


pita  I 

idfr. 

T  lis  post  Is  100  percent  behind  yon  In  any 
effo  t  you  may  try  to  undertake  while  you 
are  in  Congresa. 

Vaawuw  M.  Haiomf  OWAT, 

Commaruler. 
44108  Cluwvoaa,  Adjutont. 


rase  lutioo 

the  r  fight 

profrlatad 

all 

kae> 

tkN 


lf*aoouTAH.  XU...  May  9, 1953. 

It  known  that  unit  7683  has  adopted  a 

to  Join  the  parent  organisation  in 

the^  fl«ht  against  a  reduction  in  f  xmds  ap- 

for  VA  hospitalization,  to  reopen 

ko^tal  beds  dosed  in  fiscal  1053,  and  to 

all  available  VA  hoapttal  beds  in  opera- 

throughout  fiscal  1964. 

PAOLXn  LaOMHABBT, 

President, 
Jtmarumm  Motx, 

Secretary. 


TribaU  U  Babe  Ratk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


qr  TBK  BOUSB  OF  BiVRBBWTATIVBB 

Wednetday,  May  27, 1953 

fMr.rBJBnSL,    Mr.  SpeiAer.  the  40th 
am  iyexMiy  smkfaic  th»  ddirat  of  haoo- 


ball's  immortal  Babe  Ruth  will  be  ob- 
served on  April  23.  1954. 

nils  anniversary  is  described  in  an  ar« 
tide  that  appeared  m  the  May  edition  of 
the  Balthnore  Beacon,  of  which  Maurioe 
R.  Shocbatt  is  ptd>liBhcr,  and  in  a  poena 
in  the  same  edition  written  toy  JuBa 
Yohn  Pickett  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  this  material  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCRxssiOMJX  Racoaa 
The  material  folknrs: 
Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeldln  has  urged,  la 
a  special  communication  to  United  States 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  B.  Stmuner field, 
the  Iflstiance  of  a  eoounemoratlve  stamp.  In 
1954.  In  tribute  to  baaebaU  immortal  Baba 
Ruth.  The  Oovemor  glvee  the  credit  for  this 
Idea  to  the  SporU  Boosters  of  Maryland:  and 
notes  that  since  Babe  Rrith  made  hte  pro 
baseball  debut  on  April  22,  1914.  the  40th 
anniversary  of  that  event  would  transpire  In 
1954. 

Sports  Booster  ofllcen  now  lending  their 
efforts  to  a  public  relations  program  atmad  at 
building  up  sentiment  for  the  measure  In- 
clude Mayor  iTAlesandro.  honorary  chair- 
man; City  Councfl  President  Arthur  B.  Prleai, 
honorary  chairman  of  Junior  Sports  Buosleta; 
Michael  Fox.  president:  J.  O.  Shuger,  vtea 
president:  Michael  F.  Freedman  and  M»v<n 
ICfvls.  chairman  and  vice  chairman.  reaj^e»» 
ttvely.  of  the  board  of  guvemots;  Martin  Ms 
and  Ernest  H.  Pox.  cocbairmen  of  the  Onancia 
committee:  Jort  Chasemaa.  ehalman  of  the 
public  relations  committee;  OouneUman 
Philip  H.  Goodman,  ^airman  ot  special 
eventa.  and  MerriU  B.  Lehman.  «hatrmaa  of 
youth  activities.  Maurice  R  Sboahatt  la 
secretary  and  Cengreasaaan  BaMuai.  M. 
FkEDBi  la  treasurer. 

The  full  text  of  Oovemor  McKaldlnli  la^ 
ter  to  the  United  Statea  Postmaster  General 
is  as  f<Hlows: 

"I  need  not  ten  you,  of  course,  that  taaa 
ban  continues  to  be  the  great  American 
pastime — not  only  a  profeeaional  sport,  but 
one  that  U  enjoyed  by  particlpanto  and 
spectators  on  the  sandKyts  and  nheie*« 
an  open  space  of  near  suttcleney  can  ba 
found  anywhere  in  the  Nation. 

*7ar  from  decreasing  through  the  years, 
the  Interest  in  this  great  national  game  Is 
growing.  I  do  not  believe  Z  ever  before  have 
obeerved  so  much  activity  on  the  fields  and 
sandlots  as  I  have  in  this  early  spring  of 
1953 — whldi  brings  me  to  the  occasion  for 
this  letter. 

"Many  of  my  friends  among  sports  fana— 
particularly  those  in  an  organisation  known 
as  the  Sports  Boosters  of  Maryland — ^hava 
tnt>ught  forth  the  Idea  of  a  commemoratlvw 
postage  stamp  for  the  late,  great  George  Her- 
man (Babe)  Ruth.  Frankly,  I  like  the  idea 
very  much. 

-Tbt  Babe,  as  you  may  know,  waa  a  native 
of  Maryland — brought  up  In  an  orphaniT 
home  near  Baltimore,  Introduced  to  baseball 
here,  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  game  by 
one  of  the  good  Brothers  at  0t.  Maryli 
Orphanage,  starred  on  the  sandlots  and  p*o- 
fessional  diamond  of  Baltimore.  His  eareer 
in  the  major  leagues  was  followed  by  genera- 
tions of  our  people — but  then  that  eareer 
was  followed  by  generations  of  Americans 
everywhere.  He  was  a  hero  at  onoe  to  grand- 
fathers, fathers,  and  sons. 

"There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  Baba 
Ruth  stamp  would  be  In  great  demand. 

T  am  advised  that  the  Babe  made  bis  pro- 
fessional basebaU  debut  on  AprU  SS  of  1914. 
and  that  nest  year,  therefbre,  will  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  his  entrance  to  the  game 
on  a  profeeaional  basis — a  fitting  occasion 
fbr  tha  Isstumce  of  tha  eommemorattva 
stamp. 

"I  sinoerely  urge,  sir,  that  this  suggeatbm 
be  given  earnest  consideration  by  your 
Dqwrtmant." 
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DuBxm  TO  Babs  Roth 

Sports  BoostOT  aak  for  •  tpeeUi  itamp 

In  memory  of  •  baaelMll  cluu&p. 

The  Idol  of  Amerton  youth. 

The  King  of  Swat,  George  Herman  (Babe) 

Buth. 
Babe   Buth   was   bom   tax   Balttanore 
Where  there  arc  baeeball  fane  galore. 
And  with  the  Baltimore  Orioles 
B*  got  hie  start  In  glory  roles. 
It  was  In  the  year  of  twenty-seven 
He  reached  the  batter's  seventh  heaven, 
ICade  history  for  this  good  reason. 
He  clouted  sixty  homers  that  season. 
The  year  1»14 — ^AprU  22 — 
Marked  Babe's  professional  baseball  debut; 
The  powers  that  be  should  In  all  truth 
Issue  a  stamp  to  honor  Babe  Buth. 


Exc«M-PraiU  Tut 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiCARKS 
or 

HON.  ALIAN  OAKLET  HUNTER 

or  CALiPonn* 
IN  TBS  BOOBK  OP  RBPREBKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 

IfCr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  dlscuBsion  recently  of  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  on  the  income  of  cor- 
porations. I  have  received  many  letters 
from  constituents  on  the  subject 

Following  is  a  t3n;>ical  letter  written  me 
by  a  small-business  man  in  my  district, 
together  with  my  letter  in  reply,  which 
sets  forth  my  position  in  the  matter: 
NnjunMot  h  SoasMaoif, 
Dot  Palot.  CaU/^  Map  22.  1953. 

Bon.  OUCUT   HUMTBl. 

Congrestional  Chambers. 

Wathington,  D.  C. 
DSAB  lla.  Ruirm:  We  are  very  disturbed 
by  the  recommendation  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax  be  extended.  We  feel  that  this 
tax  has  worked  a  hardship  on  the  small  and 
newly  established  firms  too  long  already.  We 
believe  that  If  a  period  of  Justification  ever 
existed  for  such  a  type  tax  that  it  now  has 
long  expired  and  if  additional  revenue  Is 
required  It  should  be  secured  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

We  have  many  customers  who  are  unable 
to  purchase  capital  eqiilpment  from  us  be- 
cause of  the  stranglehold  of  this  tax  for  a 
email  expanding  firm.  Our  own  firm  Is  today 
bi  a  very  precarious  financial  condition  due 
largely  to  the  effects  of  this  tax  on  ourselves 
and  customers. 

Tour  support  for  our  cause  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

NnjarocB  h  Sosbmbov* 
JOBM  H.  SoaxKsoN. 


Mr.  JoHM  H.  Sooafsoir, 

Nylander  A  Sorenaon.  DoM  Polos,  Calif. 

Dssa  Ifa.  Soksmbom:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  Ho  doubt,  you  would  like  to 
know  my  views  on  the  subject. 

Experience  with  this  tax  has  shown  it  to 
be  against  the  pubUc  interest,  economically 
tmsound,  and  administratively  unworkable. 
The  funds  temporarily  derived  from  it  are 
not  mirth  their  cost  in  lost  production.  \m- 
provided  Jobe,  and  economic  slowdown. 

Back  in  1919,  Secretary  Glass  termed  It 
a  penalty  on  brains,  energy,  and  enterprise. 
In  1040,  Secretary  Vinson  characterized  It 
as  "an  important  obstacle  to  business  ex- 
pansion •  •  •  erratic  •  •  •  inequitable." 
More  recently.  Secretary  Snyder  called  it  an 
imfalr  tax.  costly,  and  atanost  impossible  to 


administer.  He  added  that  be  didnt  see  how 
elBelency,  ingenuity,  and  good  management 
oould  be  taxed. 

And  only  this  month,  before  the  Senate 
Finanoe  Committee.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Humphrey  said:  "I  think  the  excess- 
profits  tsx.  in  principle,  is  a  bad  law.  I 
think  it  Introduces  all  sorts  of  activities 
that  are  not  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country."  By  that,  he  meant  that  It  fur- 
nished an  excuse  fc»r  waste,  extravagance, 
and  poor  management. 

This  levy  is  due  to  expire  on  June  80.  Pos- 
itive action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  there- 
iart,  is  necessary  to  extend  the  tax,  and  that 
action  must  originate  with  the  Hoiise  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Personally,  I  be- 
lieve the  tax  should  be  allowed  to  expire,  and 
If  a  bill  is  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  extending  It  for  any 
length  of  time,  I  shall  vote  against  It.  I  do 
not  believe  in  prolonging  something  which 
to  bad  for  the  mere  sake  of  expediency.  If 
ft  be  bad,  then  be  done  with  it. 

The  excess-profits  tax  Is  particularly  un- 
fair to  young,  smaU,  but  growing  businesses, 
of  which  there  are  many  tn  the  San  Joaquin 
▼alley  of  California.  Their  incomes  are  in- 
creasing, not  because  of  war  {Hx^ts.  but  be- 
cause of  the  brains,  initiative,  and  industry 
of  their  management,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  valley  is  an  area  which  to  natiirally 
expanding  in  population  and  activity. 
These  local  businesses  are  being  penalised 
to  the  advantage  of  the  large  entrenched  car- 
porations.  The  excees-proflts  tax  creates  un- 
fair competition  and  promotes  monopoly. 

PoUtlcally,  it  to  considered  inadvisable  for 
a  Bepubllcan  administration  to  permit  a 
reduction  in  corporation  income  taxes  with- 
out a  comparable  reduction  In  personal  in- 
come taxes.  The  Increase  in  perscmal  income 
taxes  which  was  made  uptm  the  advent  of 
the  Korean  war  does  not  e^lre  until 
December  31.  It  to  stated  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  revenue  from  thto  Increase. 
Therefore,  It  to  argued,  we  can  neither  reduce 
personal  income  taxes  nor  allow  the  excess- 
profits  tax  on  corporatlcms  to  expire  on 
June  80. 

I  am  acxitely  aware  of  tbe  need  of  the  fed- 
eral Oovemment  for  tax  revenues  adequate 
to  meet  expenditures.  I  do  not  believe  in 
deficit  financing,  particularly  at  thto  point, 
and  if  we  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  termination  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
and  such  revenue  m\ut  come  from  corpora- 
tion Income,  then  the  imposition  of  an  In- 
creased rate  on  such  Income  acroas  the  board 
to  the  fair  and  premier  way  to  obtain  It.  Thto 
stiggestion  ot  a  fiat  Increase  in  tbe  corporate 
Income-tax  rate  may  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
pvoval  of  tbe  big  corporations  of  thto  country 
who  are  not  hurt  by  the  excess-profits  tax 
and  apparently  prefer  it  to  the  proposed  al- 
ternative. Hevertheleas.  it  will  remove  the 
present  dlicrimlnation  against  small,  grow- 
ing businesses. 
Sincerely. 

Oajosr  Homm. 
JTembcr  of  Congress. 


Dmocratt  SafMl  Aid  to  Sck^l  Db- 
Irkts— FoaflU  T«  Sav«  Hill-BvtM 
Hospital  ProfnuB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

or  JLUKOtB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetiav.  Mat  27. 195i 

Mr.  HRICE.  lir.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
on  yesto-day.  by  their  almost  unanimous 
support,  were  able  to  rescue  the  finan- 


cial aid  program  by  which  tbe  Federal 
Government  recognises  its  oblisation  to 
local  oommimities  and  their  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  burdened  by  the  impact 
of  students  from  Federal  installations, 
such  as  large  military  bases  and  defense 
production  plants. 

The  Democrats  almost  solidly  sap- 
ported  another  very  worthy  program, 
namely,  the  Federal  assistance  granted 
to  hosi^tal  projects  in  communities  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress several  years  ago.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  little  or  no  support  for  this 
very  worthy  program  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  motion  to  re- 
commit H.  R.  5246  and  amend  it  to  In- 
clude adequate  impropriations  to  carry 
on  this  program  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  203  to  107. 

I  am  happy  to  say  I  joined  with  my 
Democratic  colleagues  in  the  effort  to 
save  the  hospital  progma.  and  I  regret 
that  the  House  did  not  send  H.  R.  5246 
back  to  committee  to  include  adequate 
appropriations  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  stand  by  the  policy  as 
enunciated  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act  In 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  insert 
with  my  remaiks  a  very  Interesting  arti- 
cle which  touches  on  the  benefits  which 
the  Hin-Burton  Act  has  brought  to  many 
areas.  The  article  was  carried  in  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association  Record 
of  May  1953.  The  Record  is  the  Farm 
Bureau  magazine  for  ttie  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  article  follows: 

HosprrAiiS  Kkax  Homx 
(By  Carl  Brooke) 

Gangrene  had  set  in.  The  southern  Ul- 
noto  fanner  knew  that  if  hto  wife  were  going 
to  Uve,  she'd  have  Jto  be  rushed  to  a  hospital 
for  an  amputation.  Upon  advice  of  the  at- 
tending doctor,  she  was  taken  to  a  new,  mod- 
em rural  hoq>ital  where  her  leg  was  ampu- 
tated.   Her  life  was  saved. 

Several  years  ago,  the  outcome  In  thto  par-, 
ticular  case  might  have  been  tragically  dif- 
ferent. Had  it  not  been  for  a  so-called  HiU- 
Burton  hoq>itaI,  she  might  have  been  taken 
to  <me  some  40  or  60  miles  distant. 

During  the  time  it  would  have  taken  to 
get  her  to  a  modem  ba^>ital.  her  life  might 
have  ebbed  slowly  away. 

Today,  many  Uves  are  being  saved  in  these 
hospttato  near  home.  Ifore  babies  are  being 
bom  in  them,  rural  folks  and  their  small- 
town neighbors  are  getting  better  medical 
care  than  ever  before  and  victims  are  getting 
•ttentkm  wtthln  minutes  after  accidents. 

It's  been  said  that  farmers  and  smaU-town 
residents  can  be  taken  to  a  hospital  more 
quickly  than  a  patient  ean  be  entered  In  a 
big  city  hospitaL 

And  facilities  available  in  these  rural  hos- 
pltato  are  just  as  modem  as  those  in  cities 
such  as  St.  Louto  or  Chicago. 

Doctors  themselves  realise  the  worth  of 
rural  hoepltato  that  have  mushroomed  In 
central  and  southern  Illlnoto.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  locate  in  rural  oommunltles  they 
wouldn't  have  given  a  second  look  some  10 
years  ago. 

Medical  students  today  are  trained  in  mod- 
em hasi>ltato  that  have  convenient  equip- 
ment within  arm's  reach.  It's  small  wonder 
they  hesitate  to  move  to  towns  that  don't 
have  haq;>ltato  when  they  later  become 
doctors. 

under  the  joint  student  loan  fund  op- 
Mated  by  the  num^  State  Medical  Boetoty 
•nd  the  Blinoto  Agricultural  Association, 
many  small  towns  are  attracting  doctors 
they  otherwise  might  not  get. 

It  takes  about  8  years  of  study  befors 
a  medical  student  to  ready  to  start  practicing 
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nwdlelne.  Often  Iheae  young  men  have  the 
•ptltude  It  takes  to  study  medicine  but  are 
abort  on  caah.  It's  at  this  ptOnt  where  the 
lAA  and  tbe  Medical  Society  step  in. 

IConey  la  advanced  to  students  as  a  loan. 
The  young  men  accept  the  loans  upon  pro- 
vision the  J  will  practice  medicine  In  a  rural 
oommtuilty  after  they  are  graduated  from 
msdleal  school. 

About  53  young,  promising  doctors  now 
are  reoeiylng  such  assistance.  When  they  are 
graduated  from  medical  school  and  after 
tiey*v«  served  their  internships,  they  are 
ready  to  retxim  to  rural  communities  that 
need  them  most. 

As  an  added  inducement  for  them  to  lo* 
eate  In  small  communities,  the  existence  at 
a  modem  hospital  In  such  a  town  is  often  a 
deciding  factor. 

For  It's  just  as  frustrating  for  a  yotmg 
doctor  to  practice  medicine  without  mod- 
em equipment  as  it  is  for  a  farmer  to  thresh 
grain  with  a  flail. 

R\iral  hospitals  became  more  nimierous 
after  the  Hill-Burton  bill  was  made  into  law 
In  1947.  Under  this  Federal  act.  tbe  national 
Government  advances  about  $75  million 
each  year  to  the  48  States  to  be  earmarked 
for  hospital  construction  in  distressed  areas. 

nilnois'  share  of  this  money  Is  on  the  sv- 
erage  of  about  $3>4  mllUon  a  year.  This 
•mount  is  matched  with  State  funds,  mak- 
ing $6  million  available  for  hospital  building. 
X^ocal  funds  amount  to  another  OVs  million. 

Thus  a  Hill-Burton  hospital  is  financed 
on  a  one-third  basis  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Such  a  hospital  was  completed  late  In 
1960  In  Carthage,  Hancock  County.  Cost 
of  this  project  was  nearly  •750.000.  Raising 
•247.000  In  a  community  of  3,200  population 
Is  no  small  task. 

Various  civic  organizations  Joined  hand 
In  hand  in  the  then -formidable  task  of 
raising  money  needed  to  build  the  hoepltaL 
TbU  was  in  1948. 

No  (me  organisation  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  erection  erf  the  Carthage  Memorial 
Hospital.  It  is  fitting  tribute  to  what  can 
ts  done  when  city  and  farm  folks  band  to- 
gether with  but  one  common  purpoee. 

Civic  groups  solicited  funds  in  and  around 
Carthage  while  the  Hancock  County  Farm 
and  Home  Bureaus  canvassed  the  nval  areas. 
Ttie  result  is  a  new,  50-bed  hospital. 

Lloyd  Brlcson.  treasurer  of  the  Memorial 
Hospital  Association  of  Carthage,  says  he's 
still  amazed  at  the  response  exhibited  by 
city  and  farm  residents. 

He  says  that  construction  pledges  have 
been  made  promptly  with  more  coming  in 
every  day.  Asked  how  a  amall  community 
could  raise  this  amount  of  mcMsey,  Xrlcson 
replied : 

"Kveryone  worked  together.  A  citizen's 
committee  got  city  action  and  a  lot  of  fann 
women  served  on  the  hospital  atxxUiary. 
Xveryone  cooperated  with  other  groups. 

"When  we  started  Operation  Hospital  • 
lot  of  people,  Including  State  health  oflU 
clals,  thou^t  it  couldnt  be  dooe. 

"We  proved  them  wrong.  We  worked  hard, 
but  always  together.  In  short,  we  made  our 
own  breaks." 
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Wednesday,  Maw  27. 1953  .    ^^    ,  , .  ^ 

the  'Intent 

MT.   BAILET.    Ifr.    Speaker,   under    99.  of 
qnanlmoua  consent.  I  Include  in  the  Ap-  *  tion  of 
pendlz  of  the  Racou  a  resolution  »AopU  ^  tinuoui 
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American  Legion,  department 
Virginia,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va„ 
1953: 

1  eaolved  hy  the  American  Legion,  De- 

0/  West  Mirginia   {acting  by  arid 

its  duly  constituted  and  authorized 

its  department  executive  committee) 

ks  a  fact — 

is  a  great  need  for  the  complete 

of  all  beds  and  all  the  facilities 

tour  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 

l^ted  in  West  Virginia  at  Beckley. 

Huntington,  and  Martinsburg; 

complete  utUlzatlon  of  all  presently 

beds   in    these    four    facilities    can 

sharply  defined  need   U   provision 

to  convert  a  number  of  these 

the  care  of  tuberculous  veterans; 

sound  practice  for  tuberculous  pa- 

'K>th  from  a  mental  as  well  as  from 

viewpoint,  to  be  treated  in  the 

where  their  families  are  and  to 

Ijhey  would  return  if  and  when  re- 

f^om  hospital  care; 

four  Veterans"  Administration  hos- 
i^amed  serve  the  veterans  of  the  sur- 
and  nearby  States  as  well  as  tlioee 
yfest  Virginia,  and  the  conversion  of 
be  beneficial  to  them,  and  their 
for  whom  it  will  be  economical  and 
pi-actical  to  visit  their  afflicted  bus- 
father,  brother  or  son;  and 

conversion  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
tuberculous  veterans  will  be  a  de- 
to  promote  both  efficiency  and 
in  the  operation  of  Federal  hospl- 
now,  therefore,  be  it 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
md   the  Administrator  of   Veterans 
rf  the  Ur'ted  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
art    petitioned    to    allocate    a 
lumber  <rf  beds,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
i^imed  VA  faculties,  located  in  West 
for    the    care    and    treatment    of 
veterans,  in  the  confident  ex- 
that  such  action  will  be  a  forward 
toward  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
and  use  of  professional  stafls, 
provide  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
veterans  requiring  long  periods 
and  hospitalization;  and  l>e  it 


treat  ment 


That  when  the  subject  matter 

IS  considered  by  any  committee,  or 

ttee  thereof,  of  the  United  States 

ar  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  or 

J  administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  re- 

hereby  made  that  the  American  Le- 

|)epartment    of    West    Virginia,     at 

be  notified  and  its  representa- 

p^rmitted  to  attend  and  discuss  the 

and  be  it  further 

That  copies  of  this  resolution 

sent  by  the  department  adjutant 

American    Legion,    department    of 

l^glnia.    to   the   following   for    their 

and  consideration: 

^est  Virginia  Senators  of  the  United 

^nate:  the  West  Virginia  Representa- 

the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 

tbe  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Ap- 

Committee  and  its  Subcommit- 

]  ndependent  Offices;  the  chairmen  ol 

Appropriations  Committee,  and  its 

on  Indei>endent  OlBces;  the 

of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 

the  AdminlstrattH'  of  Veterans'  Af- 

natlonal  commander  of  the  Amer- 

on;  the  chairman  and  director  of 

Rehabilitation   Commission  of 

Legion;  the  chairman  and  di- 

the  National  Legislative  Commis- 

1  he  American  Legion,  with  the  urgent 

^at  action  be  initiated  to  accomplish 

purpose,  and  be  it  further 

"That  this  resolution  recognises 

and  meaning  of  Resolution  No. 

New  York  1952  national  oonven- 

the  Am«1eaa  Legion,  urging  eon« 

•fforti  to  ■•cure  additional  beds  for 
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the  care  and  treatment  of  tuberculous  ▼«»• 
erans.  and  Its  adoption  la  Intended  to  lm« 
plement  and  give  effective  action  In  support 
of  national  oonventton  Baeolutkm  No.  99. 


New  Jersey  Hoase  of  AsscnUy  UbmI- 
BHWsly  Votes  To  hfestirato  ToO  la- 
Ca»aca-PUUdelpUa  BrklfO 


crease  oa 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  RSPRB8SNTATIVI8 

Wednesday.  May  27, 19SS 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  May  25,  Hon.  WUUam  B.  Knight, 
a  representative  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  New  Jersey  from  Camden  County, 
introduced   and   the   assembly   unani« 
mously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolution,  appointing  a  commission  to  In- 
quire into  the  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  proposed  increase  In  tolls  oa 
the  Camden-Philadelphia  Bridg). 
Whereas  it  has  been  eommcmly  believed  by 
many  citizens  of  New  Jersey  that  the  motor- 
vehicle  tolls  for  travel  over  the  Camden-PhU- 
adelphia  Bridge  would  be  collected  to  such 
amounu  only  as  wotild  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  operating  costs  of   the   bridge  and  to 
amortize  the  indebtedness  Incurred  la  Its 
construction;  and 

Whereas  on  May  30.  195S,  the  Delawaro 
River  Port  Authority  passed  and  promulgated 
a  resolution  Increasing  said  tolls  from  20 
cents  to  25  cents,  to  become  effective  on  or 
about  June  25.  1953;  and 

Whereas  It  is  generally  understood  that  by 
reason  of  the  great  increase  In  traffic  over 
said  bridge  during  the  last  few  years  the 
present  tolls  are  completely  adequate  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  collected 
and  the  citizens  of  Camden  County  and  the 
municipal  officials  of  the  various  municipali- 
ties within  the  county  are  deatrous  that  a 
public  hearing  or  hearings  be  held  at  which 
tbe  facts  and  matters  pertaining  to  said 
Increase  may  be  discussed  and  the  reasons 
therefor  ascertained:  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  th4 
State  of  New  Jersey— 

1.  There  is  he^by  created  a  conunisalon 
to  conalst  of  4  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  be  appointed  by  the  apeaker,  no 
more  than  3  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party,  who  shall  serve 
without  compensation  and  who  shall  organ- 
ize by  appointment  of  a  chairman  and  see* 
retary  from  their  own  n\imber. 

2.  It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  said  eommlasioa 
to  investigate  and  inquire  into  the  facta  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  toll  Increase 
on  the  Camden-Philadelphla  Bridge  pro- 
posed by  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority 
and  all  matters  related  thereto,  and  to  hold 
a  public  hearing  or  hearings  to  ascertain  tha 
reasons  for  such  proposed  Increase  and  the 
probable  effect  thereof  upon  the  public,  and 
to  report  its  findings  thereon  to  the  general 
assembly  at  an  early  meeting  thereof  which 
may  be  after  Jime  15,  1953. 

3.  The  commission  is  empowered  to  can 
upon  and  tise  the  facilities  of  siich  State  de- 
partments, offlcee  and  agencies  for  such  as- 
sistance as  it  may  require  for  the  purpoee  of 
said  investigation  and  report,  and  to  request 
the  authorized  repreeentativee  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority  to  t>e  present  at 
said  public  hearing  or  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  known  the  reasons  for  said 
proposed  increase. 

4.  This  resolution  shall  taks  effect  Imme* 
■lately.  >• 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  that  was  taken 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  this  matter  indicates  the 
intense  feeling  that  exists  in  that  State 
at  the  highhanded  manner  in  which  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority  has  acted 
In  increasing  tolls  on  the  Camden-Phila- 
delphia Bridge. 

The  citizens  of  New  Jersey  have  acted 
Uirough  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  State  legislature  in  an  effort 
to  bring  to  the  public  information  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  bridge  that 
should  be  available  to  the  people.  It  is 
regrettable  that  any  public  body,  such  as 
the  port  authority,  should  make  it  nec- 
essary for  a  State  legislative  body  to  act 
through  an  investigating  committee  to 
get  information  that  should  have  been 
freely  given  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  commend  Assemblymen  Knight. 
Evans,  and  Cahlll  from  Camden  County 
and  their  colleagues  in  the  general  as- 
sembly from  the  several  counties  in  New 
Jersey,  for  taking  the  action  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
I  have  already  cited. 

And.  in  making  this  Investigation  it 
would  also  be  appropriate  to  inquire  as 
to  the  right  and  legality  of  the  invest- 
ment brokers  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  submit  a  united  lud.  The  effect  of  this 
consolidation  action  was  to  eliminate 
competition,  and.  thereby  preclude  the 
port  author!^  from  obtaining  the  lowest 
possible  bid  as  to  interest  and  best  pos- 
sible terms  for  the  bonds  in  other  re- 
spects. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  legislative  committee  to  obtain  the 
full  picture.  To  do  so.  in  my  opinion, 
will  demcmstrate  that  there  is  no  need 
at  this  time  to  increase  the  rate  of  toll. 

I  also  include  as  part  of  these  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  by  Assemblyman 
Knight,  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution: 

axmaax.  Atstma.r  or  Nkw  Jnsrr, 

Trenton.  May  26.  1953. 

Bon.    ROSSBT  T.    SlSVEMS, 

Secretary  of  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  SacBxrAKT  SntviKs:  As  one  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  New  Jersey 
General  Assembly  from  Camden  County,  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  (sxjpoeed  toll  Increase  on  the 
Camden-Phlladelphla  Bridge  as  authorized 
by  the  DeUware  River  Port  AuthoHty  on 
May  ao,  1958.  By  reeohition  the  Delaware 
Wver  Port  Authority  makes  the  Increase  of 
toU  from  ao  eents  to  20  cents  tf ecUve  on  or 
about  June  as.  1963. 

I  have  received  many  requests  from  eW- 
■ena  at  rimmtt»n  County  and  from  numeroiis 
municipal  officials  requesting  a  public  hear- 
ing on  this  question.  In  my  opinion,  a 
public  hearing  is  never  harmfxU  on  any  con- 
troversial issue,  on  the  contrary,  the  restQts 
of  a  public  hearing  in  any  instance  resulto  in 
progressive  and  constructive  legislation: 
therefore,  under  an  of  the  circumstances  In- 
volved, which  I  know  you  are  familiar  with. 
I  would  respectfully  reqiiest  that  you  with- 
hold any  decision  pertaining  to  the  propoeed 
toU  Increase  untU  such  a  public  hearing  to 
bdd  and  the  dtlaens  of  Camden,  Burlington, 
Oloucester.  and  other  counties  have  been 
afforded  the  right  to  express  their  opinion. 

I  believe  it  to  my  duty,  as  a  duly  elected 
oOcial  of  Camden  County,  to  urge  you  to 
refrain  from  rendering  any  decision  at  thto 
time. 

A  ptiblle  hearlngwhere  the  people  have  the 
Tight  to  be  heard,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes 
democracy  In  aetloa  and  dtotlngulshes  our 


Government  from  those  in  which  the  people 
have  no  voice. 

I  woxild  appreciate  a  reply  from  you  at 
your  convenience  informing  me  as  to  your 
decision  with  respect  to  a  pubUo  hearing  <m 
thto  controversial  queetkm  and  I  would  also 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  attending  the  said 
hearing  in  order  to  properly  represent  my 
constituents. 

Respectfully, 

WltUSM  B.  KntBBT. 


Recent  Edkoiial  ■  tke  MUwaakec  Jonraal 
GinceniBf  tbe  St  Lawreace  Seaway 
is  Braaded  as  Coatoiaiag  laacenrat* 
laforaiatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  px]n(STx.vAMia 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  19Si 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Milwauicee  Journal 
challenging  the  oft-repeated  statements 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can-flag oceangoing  vessels  could  use  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  revealed 
in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Carlisle 
Bargeron,  executive  vice  chairman.  Na- 
tional St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference, 
as  being  wholly  lacking  in  fact. 

The  letter  follows: 

Natiokal  St.  L&wmnfCB 

PaojBCT  CoinrBumcc 

May  21.  1953. 
Hon.  JAMSS  B.  VsM  Zanst. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
House  OfHee  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  CoNoaiasMAN:  A  recent  editorial  In 
the  Milwaukee  Jo^lrnaI  purporting  to  ez]X)6e 
our  claims  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
American-flag,  oceangoing  veaseto  could  use 
the  propoeed  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  was 
printed  in  the  CoMcazssiotfAi;,  Rbcobo,  but 
our  answer  to  thto  editorial  has  not  been 
given  similar  consideration.  Our  statements 
concerning  the  percentage  of  American-flag, 
oceangoing  vessels  that  could  use  thto  water- 
way do  not  come  from  any  research  depart- 
ment which  we  have.  (They  come  from  the 
National  Federation  of  American  Shipping. 
Inc.,  which  represents,  they  say,  a  majority 
of  aU  oceangoing,  dry-cargo.  American-flag 
ships,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  otir  tank 
fleet.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Alvin  Shapiro,  director  at  reeeareh  of 
that  organization,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  AfNil  10.  as 
follows: 

-It  to  proposed  to  create  a  waterway  with  a 
depth  of  27  feet.  Boch  a  draft  would  not 
permit  utiUzatlon  of  mavlmum  carrying  ca- 
pacity in  the  operation  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  ot  our  deep-water  veeeeto.  Tlie  con- 
trol of  the  exact  trim  of  a  large  oceangoing 
veaeel  under  aU  conditions  to  a  very  delicate 
one,  and  to  affected  by  frequent  changes 
which  occur,  dvu  to  the  consumption  of  furi, 
water,  stores,  or  other  inaoos.  Oompet«t 
navigators  do  not  consider  that  It  would  to 
aafe  to  eend  a  deep  sea  veasei  over  thto 
way  iinlBsi  there  were  at  least  S  f set  of ' 
under  her  keel  at  tts  kmaat  polnk  lUs 
automatically  reduces  tbe  aUowable  draft  at 
tbe  loweat  point  to  94  feet. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  m  Cfderto  otitam 
a  clearance  permit  In  Montreal,  targe  veeseia 
must  have  a  minlmiiaa  etaaranoe  of  *%  feet; 
a  feet  for  ships  over  10/WO  ikiadaiiiglit 


''When  fresh  water  to  entered,  the  8-foot 
Clearance  at  tidewater  entrance  would  be  re- 
duced by  about  9  inches,  due  to  the  leaser 
density  of  the  supporting  water. 

*rrhe  committee  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  designed  draft  of  a  Ubnty  type 
cargo  veesel  to  37  feet  8  Inehee;  the  Victory 
as  feet  8  Inches:  the  new  Mariner  type  99 
feet  9  Inchee.  These  are  average  drafta,  and 
In  operation  the  deepest  point  of  draft  may 
be  well  below  mean  draft." 

Mr.  Shapiro  said  furthtf: 

"The  United  States  privately  owned  sea- 
going merchant  marine  now  totaU  16.- 
844,000  deadweight  tons.  Ships  having  a 
draft  of  34  feet  or  less  total  lees  than  800,000 
deadweight  tons.  Obvioiialy.  then,  not  even 
a  percent  of  our  prlvat^y  owned  American- 
flag  merchant  fleet  could  operate  through 
thto  waterway  with  full  utilisation  of  weight- 
lifting  capacity." 

In  fact,  we  have  never  seen  from  any  of  the 
Government  departments  any  substantial 
disagreement  with  these  figures.  It  to 
claimed,  however,  by  the  proponents  of  the 
waterway  that  a  large  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can vesseto  could  \ise  tbe  proposed  27-foot 
channel  profitably  with  part  loads.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  American  Shipping  says 
that  thto  to  not  true.  We  leave  it  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  to  who  should 
know  the  facts — ^the  operators  of  theee  vea- 
seto or  the  waterway  proponents. 

In  view  of  your  great  Interest  in  thto  sub- 
ject, I  would  appreciate  your  placing  thto  let- 
ter in  the  RacoBo. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cabuslb  Bawcwow, 
Kxecutive  Vice  Chairman. 


Molilily  Rate  in  Traiainc  Fligkt  Oficm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILET 


ZN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRB8SNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  SpeaXer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Rxcosd  copy  of  a  letter 
which  was  written  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, concerning  the  high  mortality 
rate  in  training  flight  ofBcers  In  tbe 
United  States  Air  FOTce: 

Wht  This  NnoLSss  SLATTCBm? 

Mat  ai,  1953. 
President  Dwiort  D.  Eis«whowb», 
WhiU  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Ma.  PwEsmKNT:  It  has  been  the 
writ»'s  observation,  through  the  medium  of 
newspapers,  radio,  and  televUion  that  too 
many  oAcers  m  the  armed  services  have 
been  killed  unneceesarlly  through  ordinary 
air  transportation  to  and  from  air  bases, 
returning  from  the  Korean  and  European 
theater  of  operations,  and  on  leaves  of  ab- 
sence through  the  use  of  regular  civilian  air 
llnea.  special  chartered  ainUkea,  azwl  espe- 
dally  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  equip- 
ment used  for  jAeasme  or  convenience  at 


In  many  Inataoees  tbere  have  been  as  many 
as  7  and  8  men.  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
to  general,  killed  in  the  same  major  air 
catastro|Aw.  It  aeems  to  me  that  an  order 
■hoiM  go  oat  that  never  more  than  1  or  3 
ts  on  which  our  oosmtry  has  spent  mil- 
oC  doUara  In  training,  sboold  be  al- 
to trasd  In  the  same  idane,  unless  It 
Is  neemsary  Cor  tbem  to  operate  the  plane  In 
;  or  training.  > 

Btly,  at  Whtte  Sulphur  Springs  Hdtel. 
raaklBg  eAeers  crashed  on  a  take- 

JkmftB^  golf.    Stoce  thetr  plane  wee 

a  Jet,  tbe  airport  was  not  equ*ped  for 


't' 
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•  takeoff.  TbiM  fact  probaMf 
■Ible  for  the  loei  of  theee  men.  I 
stand  that  It  ooati  over  $aO,000  to  train  on* 
Jet  pUot.  Sorely  It  to  not  wtoe  to  ctaanee 
losing  such  valuable  men.  I  am  not  think- 
ing entirely  In  a  monetary  way,  aa  we  can 
never  measure  the  lives  of  these  men  to 
their  loved  ones  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Besides  this  fact,  and  the  great  ex- 
pense of  their  training,  there  Is  the  financial 
burden  to  our  country  of  the  widow  and 
orphan  insurance  which  must  be  paid. 

As  another  example  in  our  area,  not  much 
over  a  year  ago  20  men  were  killed,  7  of  them 
oOoers  from  lieutenant  to  captain,  coming 
from  their  base  to  attend  a  fimeral  of  another 
olBcer.  They  were  flying  In  Regular  Army 
Air  Corps  equipment.  It  has  even  been  ob- 
•srved  by  auttx>rities  that  the  plane  was 
oveiloaded.  Think  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
lost  in  expendable  manpower,  not  to  mention 
the  grief  of  the  families  and  the  communi- 
ties to  which  these  men  belong. 

We  could  learn  a  lesson  from  the  policy 
<rf  the  Italian  government  which  recently 
sent  three  qpecialisU  to  our  State  to  study 
the  tax  structure.  Since  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment was  investing  in  these  men  and  the 
knowledge  they  would  acquire  as  specialists, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  travel  at  any  time 
on  the  same  plane,  ride  the  same  train  or  bus, 
or  even  stay  at  the  same  hotel.  This  was 
enforced  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
their  government  to  lose  all  of  these  valtwble 
men  at  the  same  time,  and,  therefore,  take  a 
chance  of  losing  the  government's  entire  in- 
vestment in  them,  as  well  as  losing  the  Ital- 
ian people's  chance  for  an  Improved  tax 
structure. 

Many  people,  as  well  as  myself,  all  over 
the  country,  feel  that  we  should  adopt  the 
same  policy  as  the  Italian  government  did 
for  its  valuable  men,  in  regard  to  our  officers 
in  noncombat  or  nontralning  transportation. 
It  might  be  a  greater  expense  to  send  several 
planes  with  only  1  or  a  officers  at  a  time, 
but,  in  the  long  nua.  this  precaution  would 
save  many  lives.  Certainly,  in  no  measure. 
should  air  corps  equipment  be  used  tot  sheer 
pleasxire  or  convenience  flying. 

Please  consider  my  proposal  carefully,  for 
I  know  that  you  have  the  best  Interests  of 
our  people  in  your  heart,  and  I  am  writing 
this  becaiise  this  problem  has  so  over- 
whelmed me  that  my  conscience  directed  xam 
to  send  this  letter. 

Very  sincerely  yours.  ^^ 

Chabixb  W.  Bowmkb, 
Kquttahle  Life  Inrurance  Co.  o/  /ot»«. 

CHsauaxoH,  W.  Va. 


UiBob  State  Deatal  Society  Reafinu  E»- 
off    monoaiioB    ov 
WatwSiVPlw* 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
ov 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxDfosB 
XN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BXPRSBDITATIVKS 

Monday,  Map  25.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  leaTe 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racou>.  I 
herewith  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  in 
annual  session  on  May  13, 1953.  reafBnn- 
ing  Its  endorsement  and  approval  of 
fluoridation  of  community  water  sup* 
plies.  The  resolution,  signed  by  Or. 
James  E.  Mahoney.  president,  and  Paul 
W.  Clopper,  secretary,  follows: 
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NduM  ihe  incidence  at  dental  decay  among 
ehildrei  i  by  apptoxlmately  two-thirds:  and 
WberMs  the  oom[Hete  safsty  of  fluorida- 
tion htm  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  In 
extensi  re  sdentiflc  research:  and 

Whasas  flucvidatlon  has  been  lecom- 
mendec  and  endorsed  by  aU  major  national 
health  irganisatlons  of  the  United  Stetes  in- 
cludlne  the  American  Dental  Association,  the 
Americ  in  Medical  Association,  the  National 
Reaeanh  Council,  the  Association  of  SUte 
and  T(  rrltorlal  Health  Ofllcers,  and  many 
others;  and 

Wheieas  certain  individuals  and  group* 
whose  oaotives  are  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand lave  been  attempting  to  delay  and 
forests!  1  the  fluoridation  of  community  water 
suppllei  through  the  spread  of  nimors  and 
erroneo  us  and  misleading  information:  Be  it 
thereto  re 

Resolved,  That  the  niinols  State  Dental 
Society  in  session  here  today  hereby  reaffrms 
its  end  irsement  and  approvi^l  of  fluoridation 
of  com  nunity  water  supplies  and  urges  that 
fluoridation  be  adopted  in  all  commimlties 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  rapidly  as  local 
conditi  >ns  will  permit;  and  be  it  further 

Reso  ved.  That  the  DUnols  State  Dental 
Society  hereby  go  on  record  commending  the 
excelle  it  efforts  of  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral de  }artment8  of  health  for  their  enlight- 
ened ei  'orts  to  make  the  benefits  of  fluorida- 
tion a  rallable  to  all  children  in  all  com- 
munltlss  of  the  State  of  Ullnols;  and  be  it 
furthei 

Reio  ved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Hon.  William  G.  Stratton. 
Ooven  or  of  the  State  of  Illinois:  to  Dr. 
Roland  Cross,  director  of  the  niinois  De- 
partmcnt  of  Public  Health:  to  each  Senator 
and  R  ipresentative  from  Illinois  serving  in 
the  CcDgress  ot  the  United  States;  to  Hon. 
Dwigh  .  D.  Eisenhower.  President  at  the 
United  States:  to  Hon.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby. 
Secreti  ry  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  of  the  United  States: 
and  Di .  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Data  1  at  Peoria,  HI.,  this  13th  day  of  May 
A.  D.  I  )53. 

3»M*B  B.  ICAHoirrr, 

President, 
Patti.  W.  CLora, 

Secretary. 


EXT] 

HON. 


Rcpart  OB  Israel 


ENSION  OF  REAfARKS 


ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  mrw  took 
IN  "IQHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1953 

DOLUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bernard  Twersky.  of  New  York 
City,  ^tems  from  one  of  the  most  famous 
rabbi4ical  families  of  Europe  and  Israel, 
a  graduate  of  several  rabbinical 
collegfa  and  secular  institutions  of 
highei  learning. 
Dur  ng  the  past  number  of  years,  he 
epgaged  himself  in  the  English- 
Journalistic  field  which  has 
brouglit  him  in  contact  with  many  lead- 
ers Inkovemment.  religious,  and  welfare 
organiiations.  many  of  whom  he  knows 
persoiAlly.  He  is  very  active  in  orthodox 
Jewisl,  circles  and  rabbinical  organiza- 
tions I  nd  is  an  ardent  worker  for  Israel. 
RabM  Twersky  was  formerly  one  of 
the  CO  owners  and  a  director  of  the  Jew- 
ish MHUlng  JoumaL    He  Is  now  asso- 


Mr, 

Rabbll 


has 
Jewisl. 


Whereas   the   ftuorldatlon   of  community 
water  suppUes  has  been  demonatrated  to  £  data  ^tor  Of  the  Jewish  Standard.    He 


has  written  many  important  articles  on 
current  problems  in  Jewish  life. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congr>8Siomai, 
Rbcoro  an  article  concerning  Rabbi 
Twersky  which  appeared  in  the  Jewish 
StaiKiard  on  May  8.  1953.  so  that  Mon- 
bers  of  Congress  may  have  the  benefit  of 
his  observations  and  studies  during  his 
recent  tour  of  Europe  and  Israel: 

DBBTorr  or  Iseasl  n*  H&mds  or  AicBuCAif 
JswBT,  Sats  Ram  Twbskt 
Rabbi  Bernard  Twersky.  associate  editor 
of  the  Jewish  Standard,  returned  to  tha 
United  States  this  week  to  make  a  report  o€ 
his  extensive  toxir  of  Europe  and  Israel. 
making  a  survey  of  the  poUtical  and  eco- 
nomic developments  in  the  Jewish  State. 

Rabbi  Twersky  vUlted  Britain.  Prance, 
Italy,  Switaerland  and  Israel.  In  the  Euro- 
pean countries  he  met  with  very  prominent 
leaders  in  Jewish  life  and  discussed  with 
them  problems  concerning  their  status  in 
those  countries  and  also  their  attitude  to 
Israel. 

In  Israel,  Rabbi  Twersky  conferred  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Ben  Zvi.  with  the  Chief  Rabbi 
Hersog.  with  the  president  of  the  Hapoel 
Hamiarachi  of  Israel  and  Minister  of  Reli- 
gious Affairs,  Mr.  Molshe  Shapiro  and  other 
Important  government  and  political  leaders. 
He  also  studied  the  compUcated  {vobiems  of 
education,  economics  and  industry  there  and 
especially  the  problem  of  the  new  immigrants 
in  the  Mabaroth  camps. 

Despite  the  tremendous  advancement*  of 
Israel  in  aU  phases  of  Ufe.  almost  unpar- 
alleled in  history,  Rabbi  Twersky  reported 
that  Israel  U  stlU  in  great  need  of  both  eco- 
nomical and  political  assUtance  of  American 
Jewry,  and  they  know  it  too  well.  The  man 
in  the  street,  the  student  in  the  classroom, 
the  Chaiuts  in  the  Kibuta.  the  Temenito 
immigrant  in  the  camp  and  the  oOcial  at 
hU  desk,  all  of  them  wUl  teU  you  very  ear- 
nestly that  the  full  development  and  even 
the  survival  of  the  young  State  of  Israel 
depends  upon  American  Jews. 

viarriNO  snu.  oiiTiCTn.T 

Visiting  Israel,  listening  to  the  mlnMmloui 
stories  of  the  fighters  for  freedom,  one  must 
become  inspired  with  a  will  to  help.  Por 
Israel's  boundaries  are  still  in  danger,  siu- 
rounded  by  enemies,  who  openly  admit  that 
they  are  waiting  for  an  appropriate  moment 
to  attack  the  5  years  old  independent  IsraeL 
Moneys  that  woxild  be  \ised.  normally,  to 
help  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  DP*» 
and  the  Immigrants  from  the  Asiatic  co\m- 
trles  must  be  used  for  the  maintenance  o< 
a  defensive  army  and  a  strong  air  power. 
AU  this  makes  the  general  situation  mora 
and  more  difficult. 

Out  of  the  conferences  and  earnest  talks 
with  the  officials  in  Israel,  says  Rabbi  Twer- 
sky, one  must  come  to  one.  and  only  one. 
conclusion  which  must  be  most  strongly  em- 
phasized, and  that  Is  that  American  Jewry 
is  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  fulfillment  of  its 
greatest  historical  task  a*  far  a*  Israel  la 
concerned. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  at  tha 
appropriate  moment  the  greatest  Kibuta  of 
Jews  in  the  greatest  democracy  of  the  world 
should  be  available  to  redeem  the  hope  of 
Israel,  of  2,000  years,  the  reestabllahment  of 
Israel. 

It  Is  now  the  solemn  duty  of  American 
Jews  to  see  it  through  the  political  and  eco- 
nomical storms  which  Israel  believes,  will 
take  only  a  few  years.  Tee.  concluded.  Rabbi 
Twersky,  the  destiny  of  Israel  la  In  the  hands 
of  God  and  American  Jewry. 

The  reader  wiU  find  a  summary  of  Rabbi 
Twersky's  observations  on  Israel  and  Europa 
in  a  series  of  articles  to  be  written  by  him 
for  the  Jewish  Standard  In  the  near  future. 


Gowanas  Project's  Defeat  Is 
.  .    DisappoJEHnf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 

Mr.  ROONET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  26, 
1953: 
OowAinTB  PaojsCT  Dbrat  Is  DiSAPPonmNo 

Refusal  of  the  House  Approprlstions  Com- 
mittee to  approve  the  expenditure  of  HOO.OOO 
for  deepening  the  Oowanus  Creek  Channel 
comes  as  a  sharp  disappointment  here. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  vital  need  for 
this  improvement  to  end  a  serious  bottle- 
neck in  the  harbor  that  causes  costly  delays 
In  the  four-fif  ths-of-a-mile  channel  carrying 
as  much  waterborne  conunercc  as  the  entire 
port  of  Boston. 

Brooklyn  has  been  united  behind  the  effort 
to  include  this  modest  appropriation  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  which  goes  before 
the  House  this  week.  The  Brooklyn  Cham- 
ber of  Oommerce  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  campaign  and  Borough  President  Cash- 
more  headed  the  delegation  that  appeared 
at  the  recent  public  hearing  in  Washington. 

Support  of  the  project  was  completely 
nonpartisan.  Brooklyn's  Republican  and 
Democratic  Congressmen  all  playing  an  ac- 
tive part.  Republican  County  Leader  John 
R.  Crews  and  Democratic  County  Leader 
Kenneth  P.  Sutherland  also  warmly  backed 
It. 

Knowing  the  emphasis  necessarily  being 
placed  on  economy  this  year  in  Congress, 
we  realized  the  difficulties  involved.  How- 
ever, we  felt  that  the  extreme  importance 
ot  this  channel  fuHy  warranted  the  modest 
appropriation  sought. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Brooklyn's  Rep- 
resentative John  J.  Roonkt  Ib  going  to  carry 
the  fight  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  we 
hope  that  the  Members  may  be  persuaded 
to  overturn  the  commitee's  action  by  sup- 
porting an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
Mr.  RooNXT  will  introduce.  The  improve- 
ment's importance  makes  a  light  to  the  finish 
well  worthwhUa. 


Geaodde  tmd  tlie  S«iate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  coirifxCTicvr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
short  while  ago  I  read  an  excellent 
statement  on  the  Genocide  Treaty  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Honorable  THomas  J.  Dodd. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  him  and 
with  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of 
the  foUowing  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  May 
24,  1953.  enUtted  "Qenocide  and  the 
Senate": 

Gknocdb  amo  thx  Sxnatb 

It  Is  more  than  6  years  since  the  resolu- 
tion affirming  that  genocide— the  crime  of 


destroying  human  groups  for  national  eth- 
nical, racial,  or  religious  reasmis — ^was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly: more  than  6  years  since  the  United 
States  fought  for  the  adoption  of  a  conven- 
tion on  genocide,  and  signed  it  under  or- 
ders of  the  President.  Since  then  41  rati- 
fications of  the  pact  reiiresenting  half  the 
world's  population  and  Including  Korea, 
which  is  at  the  moment  carrying  the  brunt 
of  genocide  as  perpetrated  by  the  Commu- 
nist world,  have  been  deposited  with  the 
United  Nations.  Only  30  ratifications  were 
necessary  to  bring  the  convention  into  world 
law;  yet  so  great  has  been  its  api>eal  to 
the  conscience  of  nations  that  the  genocide 
pact  has  the  proud  reputation  of  being  the 
most  ratified  convention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

But  the  irony  and  inconsistency  of  the 
picture  is  that  this  Nation,  which  led  the 
fight  for  its  adoption  and  by  its  leadership 
persuaded  others  to  condemn  the  crime,  still 
fails  to  ratify  the  document.  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  in  his  recent  statement,  im- 
pUed  that  we  would  take  an  Interim  posi- 
tion— that  the  United  States  wovQd  not  urge 
ratification  now.  But  how  can  a  major 
power  talk  of  marking  time  when  time  Ib 
running  out?  The  evidences  of  genocide  are 
with  us  on  aU  sides.  Millions  of  people  in 
Iron  Curtain  countries  are  religious  victims 
of  genocide — Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews, 
Moslems — in  opposition  to  the  regimes.  En- 
tire national  groups  are  disappearing — ^Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  Poles,  Czechs,  Hungarians — 
in  the  master  obliteration  plan.  The  Politi- 
cal Conmilttee  of  the  Assembly  has  the  docu- 
mented evidence.  And  no  less  has  this 
Government. 

There  is  but  one  central  Issue  worthy  of 
attention:  It  is  that  the  world  has  long  rec- 
ognized that  it  has  suffered  enough  from 
genocidlsts — that  it  demands  and  needs  a 
clear  statement  of  international  law  regard- 
ing the  right  of  existence  of  nations,  races, 
and  religious  groups.  It  remains  only  for  the 
United  States  to  reassume  the  leadership  on 
this  issue  that  it  has  temporarily  lost.  The 
time  for  that — and  for  ratification — is  now. 


a  R.  4023 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27, 1953 

Mr.  lyEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcobb.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

AaoaicAN  Pakbc  Bvixatt  Pbdzkatioh, 

Wathinffton.  D.  C.  May  25.  19S3. 
Congressman  WxsLrr  A.  D'Ewakt. 

Bouse  Committee  on  Interior  and  IntU' 
lor  Affairs.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  CoHCKxaBicAiv  D'Bwabt:  At  the  hear- 
ing on  H.  R.  4023  you  Indicated  that  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  file  for  the  record  a  letter 
In  rebuttal  of  the  arguments  made  by  op- 
ponents Of  the  bUl.  It  WiU  be  appreciated 
if  you  WiU  incorporate  this  letter  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing. 

Many  of  the  opponents  have  charged  in 
one  form  or  another  that  the  bill  represents 
an  effort  of  permittees  to  acquire  a  vested 
right  In  a  public  property.  It  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  vested  right  if  the  Pederal 
Government  continues  to  have  the  authority 
to  require  beneficial  use  of  the  prlvUege:  If 
the  Government  is  authorised  to  reduce 
grazing.  U  necessary,  to  protect  tha  land 


trom  injury;  if  the  Government  is  authorized 
to  fix  the  rental  for  the  grazing  privilege;  if 
the  Government  is  authorized  in  its  dis- 
cretion to  devote  the  land  to  any  other 
purpose;  all  of  which  provisions  are  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  various  sections  of  the  bill. 
There  is  no  real  conflict  here  between  the 
private  and  the  public  interest.  On  the 
contrary  the  pubUc  interest  will  be  benefited 
by  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  H.  R.  4023.  The  pub- 
lic is  benefited  by  more  efllcient  use  of  the 
resoiuroe.  The  incentive  provided  by  the  biU 
to  Induce  permittees  to  invest  in  the  im- 
provement ot  the  grazing  land  wUl  result  in 
an  Increase  in  grazing  capacity.  The  in- 
creased grazing  capaclty^^l  return  more 
rental  to  the  public  as  landlord.  The  pub- 
lic gains,  as  it  always  gains,  by  increased 
production  of  wealth.  This  is  reflected  in 
more  taxes,  more  schools  and  roads,  in  a 
better  commimity  life,  in  stabilized  and 
increased  purchasing  power. 

Tou  do  not  take  something  from  the  pub- 
lic if  the  user  of  a  resource  uses  it  benefically 
and  pays  a  reasonable  fee  for  Its  use.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  halt  the  trend  toward 
deterioration  of  the  public  land  by  provid- 
ing a  means  for  investment  by  permittees  to 
improve  the  land.  The  permittees  do  not 
object  to  payment  of  a  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate fee  for  grazing  Uvestock  on  public 
land.  The  bill  does  not  fix  the  fee.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  fee  shaU  be  fixed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of 
the   economic  factors  Involved. 

One  witness  suggested  that  if  the  grazing 
capacity  of  an  area  increased,  that  it  was  not 
a  fair  proposition  that  the  permittees  would 
be  the  only  persons  to  benefit.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  most  public 
land  needs  substantial  investment  to  accom- 
plish efficient  use  of  the  resource;  that  the 
Congress  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  the  funds  for  this  purpose;  that  the 
permittee  is  the  only  person  likely  to  make 
such  Investment;  that  if  he  does  so  he  should 
have  the  benefit  of  his  investment;  that  If  ne 
is  not  provided  the  benefit  of  his  Investment, 
we  are  not  likely  to  make  progress  toward 
wise  and  improved  \ise  of  this  important 
resource;  and  that  it  is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  acoompliiib  better  use  of  the  resource. 

Opponents  of  the  bUl  have  argued  that  tt 
Is  not  right  to  give  present  users  a  preference 
in  perpetuity  of  the  use  d  public  land. 
Under  the  circumstances  indicated  in  section 
11  of  the  bill,  of  course,  this  woiild  not  be  a 
preference  la  perpetuity.  Furthermore,  this 
preference  is  only  as  between  prospective 
grazing  land  permittees.  However,  in  many 
cases  the  preference  would  be  permanent,  so 
let  us  review  the  case  for  granting  such  pref- 
erence to  present  users. 

When  the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
was  settled,  the  Congress  wisely  provided  for 
giving  the  land  away,  in  fee  simple,  in  per- 
petuity. In  fact,  to  a  limited  extent  we  are 
still  doing  so.  It  was  the  Incentive  provided 
by  this  policy  that  was  the  fundamental  fac- 
tor promoting  the  rapid  development  of  this 
area. 

The  Congress  established  this  poUcy  be- 
cause it  believed  that  the  public  interest  was 
beet  served  by  private  ownership. 

In  the  present  case  we  are  not  considering 
giving  away  anything.  We  are  merely  estab- 
lishing a  preference  to  present  users  to  rent 
the  property  at  reasonable  and  appropriate 
rentals  determined  by  study  of  the  economic 
factors  involved.  ActiiaUy,  the  bill  merely 
restates  the  policy  f  oUowed  in  the  past  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances. 

A  comparison  here  with  poUcy  in  the  west- 
em  area  with  respect  to  the  acq\ilsltion  of 
the  right  to  use  water  would  be  appropriate. 
The  principle  was  early  established  that  the 
right  to  use  water  was  acquired  in  perpetxilty 
by  those  who  first  used  it. 

Tliere  may  be  thoee  who  considered  or 
consider  that  this  was  a  special  prlvUege. 
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<n»  tact  ronalzu.  boweTer.  th^t  »  7^,  *?!?" 

TiMW  w«  i«>  other  rea«m.W«  "5,  H£Si 
vMto  dOTelop  tlie  are*  unlaw  IndltlduaU 
w3a  provided  iecurity  to  Uielr  uae  and  d»- 
TCloament  oT  Uila  reeource.  ^^  _^ 

^S!ma  hare  on  the  principle  that  there 
wa*  no  connict  between  private  right  and 
pubUc  toterert,  but  that  on  "»  co°5*i7 
tha  pubUc  taterert  wae  beet  served  by  estab- 
fi-iu»j  and  protecting  the  private  right. 

In  the  use  of  public  graalnf  land  »•  Jf  ▼• 
but  two  choice.:  Plrat.  to  P«>^  •  Pj^J."! 
•nee  to  present  users,  or.  second,  to  provide 
forperlodlc  redistribution  of  the  privUege  oT 
Kca^  llvmtock.  k  our  purpose  U  to  maln- 
Snand  Improve  the  ci^paclty  of  the  grazing 
buid  and  to  make  the  raoet  efficient  use  of 
this  important  resource,  there  can  be  no 
Question  »e  to  the  choice  we  must  make. 

The  question  U  raised.  Why  Is  It  propped 
to  rive  a  protection  to  thoee  renttog  publicly 
owned  land  beyond  that  provided  to  thoaa 
renting  private  land? 

The  mo«t  importaut  factor  In  this  connec- 
tieo  le  that  the  use  of  pubUc  graaing  land 
la  naturally  and  hlatortcaUy  cloeely  aseo- 
clated  with  the  use  of  base  property  owned 
by  individual  permittees.  The  two  are  com- 
plementary. The  value  of  the  base  property 
as  a  resource  U  elgnlflcantly  reduced  If  the 
owner  Is  denied  the  oppcHrtunlty  of  renting 
a—oflatri  public  lands.  The  reverse  U  also 
true.  The  pubUc  lands  are  worth  little  for 
graslng  except  as  such  \ise  U  associated  with 
adjacent  privately  owned  property. 

A  second  factor  erf  Importance  to  this  con- 
nection is  that  landlords  <rf  private  lands  in 
most  cases  have  made  substantial  Improve- 
ments In  the  fOTm  at  bams,  fences,  water 
developments,  etc    They  are  not  renting  a 
piece  or  bare  land.   If  a  private  iMdlord  does 
rent  a  piece  of  bare  ground  and  If  the  tenant 
Is  to  make  the  Investment  in  Improvements, 
it  Is  poeslble  for  the  tenant  to  enter  Into 
^)«cial  lease  agreemcnte  to  adequately  pro- 
tect his  Investment.    This  U  not  presently 
poeelble  with  respect  to  public  land.     It  U 
not  surprising  that  Individuals  have  made 
relatively  small   investmenU   in  improving 
public  lands.     There  Is  no  way  to  protect 
their  Interests  in  such  investment.     H.  R. 
4023  proposes  to  establish  an  toeenttve  to 
the  IndlTldual  to  Improve  the  public  graa- 
ing  land  by  protecting   his  tovestment   in 
such  land. 

The  opponents  have  charged  that  the  bin 
would  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
properly  administering  and  protecting  the 
public  grazing  land.  They  must  have  over- 
looked the  provisions  of  section  11.  which 
override  other  sections  of  the  bill  in  the  event 
of  any  conflict,  and  provide  that  nothing  in 
the  bin  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  eliminating  or  re- 
ducing the  number  of  animate  graaed  on  the 
land  if  necessary  to  protect  it  from  in^2^y. 
and  that  nothing  in  the  bUl  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  diversion  cT  the  land 
to  other  purposes. 

One  phase  of  the  opponents'  argtmient  to 
the  connection  Is  that  the  application  of  the 
Administrative  Piucedures  Act  to  public 
lands  wlU  unduly  handicap  the  administra- 
tors. This  point  can  be  argued  at  length, 
but  sufllce  it  to  say  that  experience  with 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  has  to 
general  restUted  In  better  admtolstratlon  of 
Federal  law.  and  that  the  necessity  to  com- 
ply with  the  procedures  of  the  act  repre- 
sents no  great  dUBcxilty  to  agencies  desiring 
to  comply  with  the  purpose  and  totent  of 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  opponents  have  charged  that  the  bm 
gives  individual  permittees  the  right  to  put 
whatever  improvements  they  may  desire  on 
public  lands  and  be  compensated  for  sucb 
improvements  If  the  land  la  diverted  to 
other  purposes.  This  Is  simply  not  «».  Tha 
bin  is  clear  In  Its  Intention  that  Improve- 
mant  oX  public  land  is  to  be  n"***""  the  coo- 
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mmrna^t  to  authorisation  of  tha 

QawnmieDt.    Such  improvements 

rorm  of  reaewUng.  deartof  ^armful 

Irtft  and  protective  '«ctag,  l^de- 

mt  of  water  reaourcea.  the  dlstrtbu- 

water  over  the  range,  and  other  in- 

in  sound  range  management  prae- 

..  _-  imperatlrely  needed  for  sound  use 

im  )rovement  of  the  resource. 

^to  much  of  the  mlaunderstandlng  or 
poses  of  the  bUl  la  an  erroneous  idea 
laiSure  of  the  Uvestock  todustry  in 
.stem   area.     Motion   pictures    have 
1  aost  people  the  hnpresslon  that  the 
ranch   is   typically  a  setup  with 
„  or  thousands  of  cattle  and  with 
to  20  cowboy  employees.    This  im- 
Is  Intenslfled  by  the  fact  that  moat 
magaatoes    dealing,    as    they    fre- 
do.  with  the  subject  Home  on  the 
usuaUy   select    one    of    the    largest 
In  the  area  as  the  locale  for  picture 
^ry.     ActuaUy.  the  typical   Uvestock 
and  Increasingly  so.  Is  a  family  op- 
Thus.  the  average  permit  on  Forest 
lands    Is    68   cattle.     Management 
Indicate  that  a  Uvestock  operation 
aoo  cattle  Is.  to  most  Instances,  an 
Lomlc  unit. 

lo  not  suggest  that  H.  B.  4023  as  It 
may  not  be  substantially  Improved 
-rislons  to  clarify  Its  purpose,  ellml- 
mlsunderstandlngs,    and    more    eflec- 
accompllsh  Ito  objectives.     However, 
has  been  carefuUy  drafted  with  ex- 
consideration  to  aU  legitimate  ta- 
We   are   impressed  by   the  Inade- 
of  understandtog  of  the  issues  by  most 
opponents.    We  are  hopeful  that  the 
win   be   able  to  give  earty  and 
consideration   to  the   enactment 
legislation  which  wlU  provide  the  baste 
rved  tenure  which  te  imperative  to 
tovestment  to  improving  the  re- 
in the  public  toterest. 
Very  stocerely. 

Matt  Tnoos. 
AMittant  LegUlative  Director, 


e  Looaa  tha  full  fury  of  ao«l«t  mtltary 

"^r^iSSTpS^'tbe  farther  enclrole. 
ment  and  teolatlon  of  the  United  States. 
8.  Follow  BrltUh  poncj  to  oar  Bltimata 

***^"ExDQae  the  tragic  dlstorUon.  corruption, 
and   alMmdonment   of   Amerlean   Christian 

lo!'  Ctoae  the  chapter  for  western  clvUlaa- 

*'°Appeasement  te  defeat  on  tha  inataUment 

^^5£  natloh  can  compromise  with  avU  and 

'^rifaryland  chapter.  Mtouta  Woman  of 
the  united  States,  protests  any  "PP-j;;;^ 
of  Red  China  and  her  masters  to  the  KremUn. 


conux  Ittee 
favor)  ble 

of  Ie{  tela 

for  liiproved 
prom<  ite 
soiirc! 


Me^liiif  Um  Conmaaitts'  Tmcc  Terms 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OV  MABTXJUrB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  27. 1953 


Mt.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  tl  e  temporary  recess  of  the  discussion 
of  m  hat  are  now  called  the  final  United 
NaoDns  terms  for  a  Korean  truce,  the 
folic  wing  statement  issued  »>y  the  Ifary- 
lanc  chapter  of  Minute  Women  of  the 
Unil  Bd  States  has  an  added  significance. 

U  ider  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  this 
stattment  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rec^: 

the    Oommunlsts'    truca    terms 


Hon.  Jofcn  LMcHHUa,  of  S«ilfc  CaroBw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

4 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27, 1953 
Mr     LUCAS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    wat^ 
called  away  from  the  floor  on  other  im*» 
portant  business  late  yesterday  aftCT*» 
noon  and  was  unable  to  remain  to  hear 
the   gentleman   from   South    Carollim 
[Mr  RicHARDSl  speak  in  praise  of  our 
good  friend  and  coUeague,  the  genUemaa 
from  South  Carolina.  Joaoi  McMuxaw. 
I  had  been  told  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RicHAaoal  waa 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  Mr.  McMnxAW  • 
mistreatment  and  desired  very  much  to 
say  a  word  at  that  time. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  me  that  any 
Government  official  would  attack  tha 
integrity  of  Johh  McMillah.  His  rep- 
utation for  honesty  and  faithfulness  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duUes  has  nevwr 
been  questioned  and  I  was  ama«ed  that 
some  underling  in  the  Department  cj 
Justice  attempted  to  charge  him  with 
an  unlawful  act  To  say  that  I  was 
gratified  when  the  eouri  acquitted  him 
is  less  than  the  whole  truth.  I  wa» 
thrilled  beyond  words.  Johw  McMil- 
lan is  a  man  with  whom  I  would  trust 
aU  that  I  hold  precious.  He  Is  the  finest 
example  of  earnest  and  slncera  public 
servant 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  gooa  mend 
Dick  Richa«ds  for  allowing  us  to  say 
these  words  in  praise  of  Johh  McMiu-aw. 
I  feel  ttiat  my  life  has  been  made  richer 
by  my  association  with  him  and  I  am 
looking  f orwanl  to  long  yean  of  nrvlce 
at  his  side. 


Meting 
wou]  ti — 

1.  Betray  130.000  American  sons—dead, 
mall  led.  or  cruelly  ln4>rteonad. 

2.  Betray  the  peoplea  of  Poland.  Ciecho- 
sIovtJEla.  Latvia.  Bstonla.  Lithuania,  Ru- 
r^«tn  la.  Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  China,  whose 
pUgl  it  bahtod  tha  Iron  Curtato  te  due  chiefly 
to  t  le  treachery  of  IThlted  States  poUcy  at 
Teh<  ran.  Yalta.  Moscow,  and  Potsdam. 

3.  Ellmlnata  any  future  poaafblilty  for  re- 
deee  dng  tha  Uhlted  States  from  her  respon- 
BlbU  ty  for  collaborating  to  the  enslavement 
of  8  0  mmion  people. 

4.  Reveal  our  utter  tgnorance  or  todlffer- 
enc(  to  the  avowed  Soviet  aim  for  world  oon- 
quett. 

Expose  an  remaintog  free  peoples  dC 
and  Africa  to  Oommuntet  aggression. 


Addreu  W  Hob*  HcnaaB  WeOnr,  af 
UalM,  ta  New  Hainpsldn  Fe^araliaD  af 

Rcpablkaa  Women's  dabs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  STYLES  NUDGES 


m  IBE  SBTATB  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Thursday.  May  2t,  19SZ 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President  T  *«k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobo  an  address 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  WELKnl  before  the 
New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women's  Clubs,  in  Concord.  N.  H., 
May  22.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosp. 
as  follows: 

My  dear  friends  and  fellow  Republicans, 
your  great  Senator,  firrua  Bam^,  has  asked 
me  on  many  occasions  to  come  to  New 
Hampshire  for  a  vtelt.  so  I  was  more  than 
pleased  at  your  ktod  tovltatlon  to  come  to 
Concord  for  thte  occasion.  Stoce  I  have 
been  to  the  Senate.  Senator  Bsnws  has  been 
telling  me  of  the  wonders  of  New  Hampshire: 
That  It  te  one  of  thoee  few  States  that  com- 
btoes  secenlc  beauty,  healthful  climate, 
sound  agriculture,  and  basic  todustry. 

I  might  add  that  New  Hampshire  te  also 
somehow  typical  of  New  England — ^thte  te 
where  a  great  htetory  was  made— thte  te 
where  the  seeds  of  American  freedom  were 
sown. 

I  first  heard  of  Senator  Bantoas  as  the 
young  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  who  did 
an  excellent  job  of  balancing  the  budget  and 
putttog  the  State  on  a  pay-as-you-go  baste. 
The  name  of  8m.xs  BanMSs  became  na- 
tionally known  when  he  went  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  was  ovrtstandlng 
among  that  grotip  of  Republicans  who  car- 
ried the  leadership  of  the  minority  party  to 
the  Senate  during  the  lean  years  of  Repub- 
Ucantem  and  the  l\ish  days  of  the  New  Deal. 
I  next  heard  of  Senator  Bamcas  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
during  the  only  a  years  the  Federal  budget 
was  balanced— eomethtog  the  New  Deal  ad* 
mtolstratlons  were  never  capable  of  dotog. 
I  also  beard  of  Bttues  Bamaas  when  he 
Initiated  the  first  tovestlgatlon  to  the  fight 
against  the  tofiltratlon  of  Communists  to 
government,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  today  privi- 
leged to  help  carry  on  that  worl:  which  he 
BO  early  started. 

He  te  one  of  the  two  New  Hampshire  men 
to  the  htetory  of  our  country  to  be  the  leader 
of  hte  political  party  to  the  United  States 
Senate — toe  other  being  Jacob  H.  OalUnger, 
of  Concord. 

He  te  President  pro  tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate — third  In  line  of  suocceslon 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
presiding  officer  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President. 

And  It  te  an  honor  and  a  pleas\ire  to  say 
that  he  te  my  good  friend — one  who  has  to 
many  wnj*  shown  me  both  kindness  and 
helpful  asstetance  as  a  first-term  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Out  In  the  far  West  where  I 
oome  from  we  have  a  saying  that  a  man's 
word  te  as  good  as  hte  bond — and  I  know 
of  no  man  on  earth  to  whom  that  expres- 
sion applies  with  more  Justice  than  to 
Sttlib  Bamcas. 

I  would  be  remiss  on  thte  occasion  If  I 
did  not  also  pay  tribute  to  the  remainder 
of  yo\ir  ftoe  Republican  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington— to  Senator  Cbablcs  Tobxt  and  two 
ftoe  Congressmen.  CKCsraa  B.  Mxaaow,  of 
your  first  dtetrict.  and  Noaais  Cotton,  of 
the  second  district.  Both  In  the  Senate  and 
to  the  House,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
te  capably  repreeented. 

Today  I  want  to  dtectiss  with  you  a  sub- 
ject that  I  feel  to  be  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  future  of  the  Republican  Party  and  to 
the  American  Nation.  I  want  to  talk  about 
certain  signs  and  todicatlons  today  which 
show  aU  too  clearly  the  type  of  poUUcal 
opposlUon  we  are  going  to  run  toto  tocreas- 
togly  from  now  on. 

I  am  talking  about  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  a  deliberate  poUtical  fraud  now 
betog  perpetrated  by  a  demagogic  but  deter- 
mined group  of  loud-talking,  self-proclaimed 
liberate  who  have  made  up  their  mtods  both 


to  set  the  tone  of  the  comtog  congressional 
campaign  and  to  hametring  and  crii^le  the 
Elsenhower  admlntetratlon  before  It  can 
fairly  begto  Its  work.  It  te  a  fraud  which 
seeks  as  Its  major  objective  to  confuse  and 
Inflame  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
and  thereby  to  wrest  power  from  the  Repub- 
lican Party  In  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Bouse  of  Representative. 

Thte  fraud  can  best  be  characteriaed  by 
recalltog  the  old  Charley  Michelson  poison- 
pen  technique  so  beloved  of  the  Rooeevelt 
and  Truman  administrations,  namely,  first. 
teU  a  vi^opplng  but  glib  lie  about  the  evU 
Republicans  and  then  announce  that  a  de- 
voted and  selfless  Democratic  leadership  will 
bravely  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  public's 
rights.  Character  assassination  was  tovented 
and  brought  to  a  fine  art  to  the  treatment 
once  dtehed  out  to  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  character  asssastoatlon  long  rematoed 
the  favorite  and  approved  method  whereby 
the  so-called  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  soiight 
to  destroy  dangerous  foes.  The  half-truth 
and  the  smear  Instouatlon  became  common- 
place, and  the  Nation  was  loiid  with  the 
persuasive  voice  of  the  demagog. 

Today,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  stands  s&lde  In  silent  aM>roval. 
the  whole  revolting  bag  of  tricks  te  betog 
trotted  out  once  more  as  a  group  which 
calte  Itself  a  sturdy  llttte  band  of  liberate 
starts  the  ball  roUtog  to  stamp  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  as  a  pawn  to  the  hands 
of  the  big  toterests.  and  as  a  leadership  out 
to  give  away  the  American  birthright. 

The  attack  thus  far  has  been  vicious  and 
thoroughly  unprincipled,  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  get  worse.  In  Washington,  every 
known  demagog,  tocludlng  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  bleedtog-heart  newspaper  oolum- 
nteta  and  Sodaltet-mtoded  pundits,  te  rally- 
tog  to  the  lead  which  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  fooled  still  one  more  time 
by  the  disciples  of  authority  government — 
provided  a  big  enough  noise  can  be  made, 
and  provided  a  sufllclent  number  of  dtetor- 
tlons  and  plain  Mes  are  told.  It  worked  in 
the  past,  goes  the  reasontog,  and  It  might 
work  today. 

Toull  have  to  admit,  I  submit  to  you.  that 
the  vlUflcatlon  campaign  worked  pretty  weU 
against  Douglas  MacArthur.  And  I  wo\ild 
say  you  could  have  little  doubt  as  to  Its 
effectiveness  against  Oeneral  Van  Fleet — 
that  fine  soldier  who  came  home  to  report 
to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  thte  country. 
and  found  himself  assaulted  from  every  angle 
as  a  warmonger.  That's  what  they  eaUed 
Jim  Van  Fleet,  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  thte 
Nation  ever  produced,  and  whose  only  fault 
happened  to  be  a  soldierly  bluntness  of 
speech. 

Tou  will  aee  the  aame  technique  em- 
ployed, I  ean  tell  you  right  now,  when  your 
own  fine  Senator.  Sttles  Bamas.  stands  for 
a  well-deserved  reelection  to  the  Senate  In 
1954.  I  know  him  to  be  a  fighter  and  a  man 
who  wants  no  quarter  with  such  opposition, 
but  it  will  be  a  sorry  affair  todeed  If  so  much 
as  one  citizen  of  New  Hampshire  should  be 
Influenced  by  the  low  blows  which  wlU  most 
certainly  be  thrown  against  him.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  people  of  thte  State  will  give 
him  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence. 

Let  us  look  at  how  the  technique  of  the 
•liberals"  has  worked  thus  far: 

When  the  United  States  Congress  moved 
to  resto-e  the  offshore  righU  to  certato 
coastal  States,  rights  which  had  exteted  un- 
challenged fer  better  than  ISO  years  untU  a 
New  Deal  Supreme  Court  abruptly  repudteted 
them  to  the  California  case,  the  flamtog 
-liberate"  set  up  the  Cry  of  "giveaway."  For 
5  long  weeks  the  country  was  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  deUberate  tlme-coneumtog 
fUlbuster.  and  to  a  barrage  of  the  moet 
cOTnpletely  false  allegations  yet  to  be  made 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  distort  the  facU 
of  the  case  and  to  Inflame  the  public  through 
loud  yelling  about  action  taken  against  the 
"Uttie  people."   An  appeal  was  even  made  to 


the  name  of  American  chUdren  as  yet  vn» 
bom,  despite  the  fact  that  public  education 
had  no  more  relevance  to  the  basic  problem, 
than  did  Btratoephere  flights  to  the  moon. 
Not  a  single  admtealon  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  States  concerned  had  owned  tha 
lands  to  question  before  the  union  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  and  that  nothing  to  the 
Constitution  could  possibly  be  construed  as 
transferring  State  ownership  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

But  the  flllbuster  had  Its  effect.  Senator 
Tait's  clear  and  factual  refutation  of  every 
wUd-eyed  claim  against  the  Holland  bill  did 
not  entirely  catch  up  with  all  the  smear 
which  had  gone  before.  Dtetortton,  the  fa- 
vorite weapon  of  the  denuigog  and  the  rab- 
ble rouser,  all  too  often  has  a  habit  of  gato- 
tog  more  attention  than  the  hard  facts. 

Look  at  another  Instance,  one  which  aflecta 
every  State  to  the  Union: 

When  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  took  over  hte  Department  he  inher- 
ited one  of  the  most  thoroughly  fouled-up 
rnwrw  to  the  history  ot  Oovernment  opera- 
tion. He  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  put 
things  right,  but  even  today  he  te  betog 
made  the  victim  of  a  calculated  attack  to 
hamstring  the  admtotetratlon.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Benson  and  hte  associates  have  ar- 
rested the  2-year  price  decline  Inherited 
from  the  genius  of  CharleE  Brannan,  the  hue 
and  cry  has  gone  up  that  the  Republicans 
are  leading  the  country  to  a  farm  depression. 
Tou  get  the  technique  again.  Nothing  hon- 
estly admitted  about  the  Immensity  of  the 
problem,  the  outright  stupidity  of  the  pred- 
ecessors, the  Jerry-rigged  American  farm 
economy  dumped  to  Secretary  Benson's  lap. 
Not  at  alL  All  you  get  te  the  yammertog 
fr<Hn  the  peanut  gallery  that  the  country  te 
Kf>Mt"e  for  a  farm  depression  because  Ra« 
pubUcans  are  to  office  today. 

Most  of  this  tommyrot  can  be  answered  by 
reference  to  the  record  and  by  such  sensible 
explanations  of  the  admlntetratlon 's  program 
as  that  given  by  Senator  £an>OKS  when  he 
spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  in  defense  of  Ea-a 
Benson.  But  the  fact  remains  that  some  of 
the  political  hatchet  work  will  get  across  and 
some  damage  will  be  done. 
And  so  It  has  gone. 

With  each  critical  Issue  which  has  coma 
before  the  new  admlntetraiton,  the  leftwtog 
dteclples  of  socialism  have  sought  to  -milk 
advantage  for  their  fanatic  cause  from  It. 
They  have  done  so  with  the  tocredibly  diffl- 
cut  problem  of  revtelng  the  fiscal  policies  of 
the  Nation.  They  have  attempted  to  do  so 
with  the  foreign  policy.  They  have  done  eo 
with  activities  of  the  Interior  Department. 
With  agrlcultttfe.  With  tebor.  With  thte 
and  that.  They  have  never  varied  one  Jot  or 
tittle  from  their  basic  philosophy — ^the  Une 
which  leads  toevltably  to  Soclaltet  dlctator- 
Bhip — namely,  the  contention  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  and  Its 
vast  taxation  power  must  be  used  to  regulate 
and  control  the  lives  of  the  American  people. 
They  chant  giveaway  and  by  that  they 
mean  their  hatred  for  a  President  and  an 
admtotetratlon  which  te  out  to  reverse  the 
30  years'  trend  of  giving  the  Government 
power  over  everything  to  the  Nation— econ- 
omy and  the  Individual.  They  claim  that  the 
little  peopto  are  betog  betrayied.  and  by  that 
they  mean  that  there  te  hatred  in  their 
hearts  lor  an  admtotetratlon  which  seeks  to 
lift  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation  and 
Inflation  frcan  the  shoulders  of  the  produc- 
tive elements  of  the  American  society  and 
to  restore  the  concept  of  American  econ- 
omy, thrift,  and  todlvldual  opportunity  to 
prosper  outside  a  stattet  control  mechanism 
run  by  a  wUd-eyed  clique  of  crackpots  to 
Washington. 

They  prc^KJse  to  conttoue  thte  strategy 
and  are  hopeful  that  the  American  people 
WlU  be  such  fools  as  to  swallow  their  vlcloxis- 
ly  slanted  propaganda  and  return  them  to 
power.  Should  that  day  come,  my  friends, 
you  r°n  kiss  the  American  Republic  a*  wa 
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Hhf  x^meacm  t»  th*  thtng  ^ 

out  of  oOee  back  In  Norcmbar  of  IMS. 

tiM  govamMrtB  wtitb.  ha,y  qtokaa  aiwwt 
ti>t«-  tow  tor  tb*  'Hlttto  p«f>to"  bai*  givn 
•«•»  bcttar  UMm  «SM  WlUon  o<  th*  BaMMMl 
iiMltb.  aloni  vttlk  «k»  ctalattl^  a<  tb* ' 
lean  doOv.  fraadom  tram  aiMbtnc 
tiB*  an*  bl^  «oat  of  ttrlng;  and  tba 
f.^.«.^  rt^t  of  tbo  young  nuitrtoa  esupl* 
to  plaa  tbdr  fokana  wtUkont  tta*  oonstant 
tbreat  of  war.  Tbaaa  lo»ln»  and  Wad  ad- 
n,lniyt,«*i.%>^  liST*  gftwn  away  aoBM  350.000 

/I, tra n  Uvm  tn  van  vhlcto  bava  angacad 

tbto  Hatkm  «o  tha  Uaatt  of  Ita  capaeity— ona 
of  whith.  waa  dadarad  by  a  Preakdeni  In 
tiM  milta  Bouaa  wltbout  oonaant  of  tba 
A— — fff»^  ptop^  "BMaa  admlnlaferattaaa 
have  glvan  amy  tba  baaltb  and  pbysteal  wall- 
f^m  of  eounttoaa  AoMBlcan  boys  Aattand 
by  tba  bokwauat  ot  war— a  graat  pacoenta«a 
ot  wbom  aia  ■pandtng  tbatr  time  today  tn 
vatarana'  boqgttala.  parbapa  aaaditatUic  upon 
tba  many  Tiltwlixi"  tbey  bava  raoalved  from 
*.  banlga  and  patamal  govemmant. 

Btfofa  Hovambar.  tbay  ware  weU  on  tbair 
way  to  giving  away  tbe  tiSM-boncrad  con- 
cept <a  integrity  in  pubUe  oAca.  Cnxdta 
made  Waablngton  a  beadquartcfa  and  many 
carried  Wblte  Houae  ealUng  cards. 

Certainly  tbey  were  determined  to  gWa 
•way  tba  Matlooal  Treaaury.  wltb  bttlkma 
of  doUara  betog  poured  out  belter-akeiter  for 
aTerytbing  under  tbe  ■tin.  Tbe  tbeory  waa. 
ot  ooofaa.  that  tbe  American  public  eonld 
pitMdda  an  inaiOiaaatlble  amount  ot  tasatkm 
funda  for  any  and  aB  purpoaaa  to  wby 
botber  wltb  sound  management  and  bon« 
eetyr 

I  could  go  oa  and  oo — pointing  fo  the  1b« 
nmawable  ways  tn  whleb  tbe  apoatlea  of 
rederal  control  were  en  route  to  glTlng 
away  tbe  American  heritage  but  tbaia  la  «ot 
OBOttgb  time  to  cow  them  alL 

OlM  real  glTaaway.  tn  sbort,  bai  been  tha 
gtraaway  of  tbe  Amsrlcan  tbeory  of  reapoo- 
atbla  oonatltuttonal  gorammeat— and  tHat 
giveaway  would  bare  been  completed.  I  am 
oenTtnosd.  had  not  X>wlgfat  D.  Baanbowar  lad 
tba  Bepubllcan  Party  and  a  diaguatad  Na- 
tion to  victory  In   1808. 

Tlia  record  of  tba  paat  ipeaks  for  ItaaV. 
Tha  ehallenga  to  thla  country  la  la  tha 
prsMnt  and  tn.  tba  future. 

An  takcredfbly  dtSeuM  taU  la  batag  made 
far  mora  dUBeuIt,  however,  by  tha  diehard 
efforta  of  mcmbma  oC  tbe  ao-caHad  Ub«al 
aUqua,  who  ata  again  spewing  forth  their 
i'M«gn"T  of  hate  and  dhttortloa. 

Thatr  obJeettTe  is  dear.  It  la  tha  dsatme* 
tkm  of  a  healthy  a>party  systsm  la  this 
eountry  and  tha  aubstitutloii  of  a  atatlat  !• 
party  ajetam  of  ruling  ovetaaera. 

Ustan  to  tham  aa  they  taBc  today.  Thay 
aia  still  tha  pasalonate  advocatea  of  Oomv- 
mant  coatrola.  They  are  still  tha  advo- 
cates of  Ooverameat  regulations.  They 
are  still  tha  spoksamea  for  high  tasatlon. 
planned  economy,  and  compulsory  accept 
anoe  of  niUoga  by  oversw(dlaa  ndaral  bn^ 
laaus  and  ageadea.  They  are  not  tha 
friends  of  tha  ttttla  people  or  any  other 
AoMriean  dtlaan.  Tbay  are  actuaUy  their 
desdileat  anemlea,  and  tbe  ensaaiea  of  all  stff • 
fiapsnting  indivlduala  who  traasura  the  traa 
UasUtutkma  of  this  Nation. 

The  American  people  in  1802.  I  baUer^ 
voted  to  rspodlato  tha  phUoaophy  of  "let  the 
Oovammaat  do  evarythlag  for  you."  They 
did  ao  la  the  moat  emphatic  manmwr  la  po- 
litical hlatory.  They  called  for  aa  aad  to 
aictattoq  and  doinlnatloa  b j  a  handful  ot 


buraanerato  aver  thalr  vary  Uvea 
aad  dktly  aatstanoa.  Tbay  caUad  for  a  latutm 
ot  om  lasoa  hooaaty  and  dacenai  la  govera- 
BMUt  Mid  fw  aa  apaa  aad  abovaboaid  poUoy 
of  let  iag  tba  publte  kaow  what  to  going  on. 

I  b  itteva  UMy  will  get  aU  they  asked  for 
ttom  thto  admlalatratioB.  provided  It  baa  a 
fair  a  ad  decent  chance  of  showing  what  it 
can  <i  9.  There  wiU  be  diffsrancea  among  us 
aa  wa  go  along.  «srtalnly.  for  that  to  tbe  way 
to  fsiolva  errors  and  to  av<rtd  a  passtva 
\iaaa  mtty.  But  the  people  of  thto  country 
ara  a  lU  gattiag  a  government  today  which 
rafua  a  to  act  la  tbe  roto  of  master  and 
whlo]  b  prefers  the  htotorlc  role  of  servant. 

Th:  ■  to  what  tha  Aakerlcaa  people  voted  for 
la  18(  a  and  thto  to  what  willing  party  workers 
sudk  as  yoursdves.  and  women  throughout 
the  s  atlre  country,  worked  so  bard  to  taring 
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Lei  none  be  led  astray,  therefore,  or  be 
foola  I  by  the  frantic  and  vlctoua  barrage  of 
fraud  aind  propaganda  now  being  laid  down 
agalz  St  the  new  leadership,  aad  being  stored 
ixptcr  tha  assault  in  1864.  Honeet  mtotakes 
aad  umaat  errors  cannot  discredit  thto  ad- 
mlni  itratlon.  so  long  aa  it  f  orevsr  keepe  in 
mhul  ^m  nobie  objectlvca  for  which  it  was 
caUa  I  to  power  by  tha  American  votera — 
aad  :  am  coaSdent  that  It  wiu.  Real  aecom- 
pltob  neat  la  tba  p«d>hc  tntersat  to  the  heart 
and   KMil  of  tha  Eiaentiower  admintotration. 

It  to-i^  to  us.  tbe  spokesmen  for  tbe  Re- 
publ  can  Faty.  to  take  thto  fight  dlrsctty  to 
tba  i  imerteaa  peopte  and  to  e^ioae  tbe  fraud 
for  rbat  It  la— hypocrisy  in  tba  name  of 
patriotism. 

Vn  as  preach  tbe  measage  of  standing 
uoltW  for  a  free  and  prosperous  American 
aaek  ty.  f or^  faith  in  tbe  leadership  of  Pred- 
deat  XIaaahower  and  the  Congreas  with 
wha  a  be  eooperatee,  and  let  us  get  out  on 
the  dnet  and  among  tha  people  to  do  it. 
Oom  tlaosaey  should  have  no  place  in  our 
oeui  dto  thto  day  or  any  other  day,  for  tt  haa 
baa  truthfully  aald  that  tha  price  of  Uberty 
to  eternal  vigilance. 

Tl  a  Incredlbto  Inherttance  of  30  long  years 
of  I  govsm^aat  by  asecxttive  ruling  and 
slusl  i-fund  financing  to  going  to  take  some 
tlnu  to  overcome  but  overcome  it  wlU  be. 
liy  « >WB  faith  to  la  the  abUlty  of  tbe  Amert- 
oaa  Mople  to  sift  the  truth  from  tbe  untruth 
and  to  ataad  aboulder  to  ahonldsr  for  tha 
futu  rs  of  car  bdoved  eeuatry. 

I  Believe,  despite  the  attacks  of  unprln- 
eipSt  d  dsiiwipLiguea  and  men  of  soMll  f  dth 
tods  f.  that'wa  are  going  fcnward  to  an  ara  of 
unp  iraaatod  greatness  aad  achievement. 


TtfifMcs  Mmi 


KXTENSION  OF  BEMAIOCS 


HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 


SBNATS  OP  THS  UNTTK>  8TATB8 

Thursdat.  Mtty  2S,  1953 

ROBEirrsON.  Bffr.  President,  T 
Asklimftnlmoug  coBsent  to  have  prlntdd 
in  tM  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokb  a  portion 
of  t  le  RemingtMi  Arms  Go.  News  Letter 
for  Aprfl  1953.  entitled  rraaclbles  and 
mti  .nglMes,"  In  which  is  quoted  an  arti- 
cle )y  BClehael  Hudoba.  Washington  COT' 
req  ondent  for  Sports  Afield  magazine. 
poLiting  out  the  incrfaring  public  ap- 
pre  iation  of  intangjhle  outdoor  valuea. 
a  fi  tctor  which  should  be  melded  into 
eon  arete  eoBStmetive  eSort  in  behalf  oti 
wlldUf  e  restorati<Ki.  I  recommend  tfate 
statement  ci  facts  to  a&  eonaerrationists 
ant  sportsnea. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  new»* 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf  ^ 
RccmtB,  aa  follows:  t 

TaisenLsa  am*  UrraifaaaaB  i 

Xh  aa  artlde  espedally  prapared  for  tttmo 
Remington  News  Letter.  Michael  Hudoba«4 
Waahingtoa  correspondent  tor  Sports  Afield 
T««fl>«i«>»,  and  one  of  the  country's  hest-^ 
posted  authorities  on  wUdWe  resouroeei  . 
sharply  criticizes  the  defeatist  attitude  of^ 
some  sportsuea  coaoeralng  the  future  of 
hunting  and  ftohlng  in  America. 

Mr.   Budoba's   remarks   bring   tato   dear 
focxis  tbe  increasing  public  appreciation  of 
intangible  outdoor  values,  a  factcr  wbl^ 
could  aad  ahould  be  molded  tnto  concreto) 
constructive    effort    in    behalf    at    vtUUiiaif 
restoraUon.    Mr.  Hudoba  saya:  ') 

"Whenever  I  bear  a  sportsaafm  makb  aa^r 
comment  that  Indleatea  a  defeattot  attituda: 
toward  thto  problem  of  inrrwasing  tha  ou*->a 
door  opportunity,  and  aapedally  an  iafartoe- 
ity  viewpoint  on  the  issue  of  tangible  vduaa  - 
versua  Intangible  valuea  la  coaaervatioa.  I- 
cannot  help  but  rise  to  make  a  stuasywr 
speech  like  the  old  politician  in  my  haaB»« 
town  wouM  do  Whenever  ba  saw  two  people  ^ 
together  tbe  day  before  election.  f 

'Flnt,  1  bate  to  think  that  more  thaftk 
SO  mllUon  adult  Americana  cannot  face  u|^, 
to  the  iaaua  of  wwklng  together  to  do  socaa 
coostmctive  effort  for  their  recreatioaal  ia- 
tercat.  thai  toadlUoaal  sport  of  hunting  and 
ftohiag  which  to  getting  new  converts  every 
year,  and  whldi  nkeana  sa  much  to  ua  la  tbaae  < 
days  of  Inereaaed  llvlag  prsssursa.    Of  eoura%} 
If  we  dont  support  oonstnMilve  cousin  va   • 
tion-reatoration  efforta.  then  wa  wiU  have 
real  reason  for  aa  inferior  eomples.  ^ 

"But  my  special  target  to  the  dcfeatlalh 
attitude  of  aoaae  of  thoee  concerned  in  eoa-^' 
servatloa  who  baoasaa  faced  with  tha  Isaua-. 
of  tanglbto  versus  IntaagSito  valuea 

"The  business  of  selllag  bhxe-afcy  stoA  waa; 
quite  prtAtobto  a  few  years  ago--althoug;h 
audi  practloe  now  would  earn  loto  of  tree 
time  tn  stmw  federally  supervised  hotd. 

■But  selling  blue-sky  to  legltUnata.  Ik  la 
part  <rf  thto  question  of  tangiblsa  versua  la- 
tangibles  in  the  field  of  conservation.  It  la 
tma  that  wa  baoome  hard  put  to  maaaure 
and  place  a  dlreet  eoonoaklc  value  on  aaaw 
of  the  tblaga  that  1  of  every  »  Amarteaa 
adulta  goes  afield  to  enjoy. 

"The  lumberman  can  give  you  a  dollar . 
value  for  a  f orcat  by  measarlag  tba  board 
feet  of  the  ttand:  tha  dam  builder  can  cal- 
culate the  value  of  every  euMo  aiaasuremant 
of  water  la  the  stream  gurgllag  over  a  pe^ 
bled  rUBe:  and  tbe  farmer  can  give  a  pretty 
good  estinmte  of  the  bushel  yield  on  tbe  back 
oorner  which  supporto  a  covey  of  birds.  But 
then  we  are  apt  to  stutter  a  bit  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  ethereal — althou|^  wa  may 
dlow  oorsdves  to  get  boasd  in  trying  to 
astlmato  the  value  per  pound  of  a  game  bird 
or  big  game  or  fish. 

*7be  sport  of  bunting  and  flshlag.  aceord- 
log  to  a  survey  mads  by  Sports  Afield.  ~ 
80  bUllon  a  year  into  the  ecoaomy  of 
country  by  expenditures  of  hunters 
fishermen  In  pursuit  of  their  recreatioaal  bi- 
tcreata.  Thto  to  big  budnesa.  It  to  a  Mgg«r 
budneaa  than  many  of  tbe  touuliisssiis  that 
get  the  attention  of  do-good  economlats  aad 
l^annara. 

"But  that  ton't  the  point.  Laat  year  ovar 
91  million  adult  bunting  and  ftohfng  llaenaaa 
were  sold  In  thto  country-^that  to.  1  In  aaelt 
B  of  thto  Nation's  total  numerical  popvola- 
tlon  went  to  the  effort  to  go  to  a  Uaenee  eell- 
Ing  agency  to  buy  and  pay  for  a  so-eallad 
tl^et  to  go  afldd  or  to  a  lake  or  stream.  ' 
*miey  asked  no  guarantee  of  pound-foT' 
pound  return  in  bag  or  creel;  tbey  were  pay- 
fng  an  admtoaton  for  an  outdoor  opporttmt^. 
Ill  bft  that.  like  myself,  they  got  futt  vatoa 
Watching  the  tense  dnuna  of  a  llaahmg  bird 
dog  at  work,  bearing  tbe  ear-milng  bunt  of 
li  oovaar  ilsa^  aad  tha  snap  of  tha  fun 
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So  I  BdiB.  ■■«  a»  Mitfa  aaatlar.   Va  fty  a 

grouse  abd  bag  a  leaf  or  traa  traak;  wa  gat 
a  rlaa  aad  tha  flah  toapa  tree  of  tha  hwa. 
The  frg***^  would  ba  a  bag  or  ered  faB  ot 
Isgd  Ihait.  The  latanglMa  to  ttto  sbmU  ot 
the  wooda,  the  uliipnass  of  atiuan.  tha  color 
and  the  f  reedoaa  all  baooaaa  oae  aad  part  of 
Bature.  retomlag  to  tha  fnadaawatato  of 
o\ir  existence.  Thto  one  should  not  try  to 
sdcttlate  ia  dollars,  avea  if  tbey  could. 

"We  alng  our  aathama;  we  love  our  roeka 
and  rilto.  our  taasplad  hiUa.  These  are  part 
of  the  ConatttotiMk  whlah  s^s  that  wa 
puraue  happinase  aa  one  of  oni  three  baste 
freedoms. 

"So  81  millloa  ^"»^»-«*^«-  buy  licenses  to 
h\mt  t>"«*  fiah  which  to  4  times  more  than 
the  niifP**—  who  bought  licenses  10  yean 
ago.  Over  41  mllUon  Americans  vtoited  tha 
national  parks  and  monumenta  of  thto  coun- 
try last  year,  aa  all-time  record  and  more 
than  double  10  years  ago.  Over  80  million 
visited  the  national  forests  last  year.  We 
cannot  even  begin  to  count  thoae  who  vto- 
ited State  parks,  picnte  areaa  along  road- 
aldea,  or  merely  went  for  a  walk  afield  or  tnto 
the  woods.  In  my  book,  R  begtos  to  sdd 
tip  to  more  than  a  majority  percentage  of  our 
national  pc^mlatlon  who  Uke  to  go  to  aad 
aee  the  woods  that  a  sawlog  woodsmaa  oaa 
appraise  la  beard-faet,  or  to  ea)oy  the  atrsam 
that  a  um  trark  w****'**  eugtaeer  would  Hke 
to  dam.  or  aay  of  theee  reeotircea  that  bava 
more  than  oaa  um  whleh  soese  would  like 
to  convsat  to  a  dagte  taaglbto  acesMaoic 

ISlMS 

"I  woat  go  iato  the  aumber  of  Stataa  of 
thto  eonatry  wtosra  the  touriat  business  to 
the  fltat.  aaeood.  thted.  or  fourth  largaat  in- 
dwtry  of  the  Stota.  or  tba  Stotsa  to  whldi 
psopla,  vtottiag  to  oajoy  tha  Intaagihto  out- 
door valaaa.  leave  nMra  than  a  hundred  aail- 
lion  doUara  anauaUy. 

"We  could  go  on  and  on  redtlag  a  brief 
with  stotlatkal  dato  vrhleb  h»e  I'm  giving 
from  meaaory  aad  roaad-flgure  asthnatas. 
Thto  qusatlon  ef  tai^ciblaa  versua  intangibles 
to  relative.  There  to  a  place  for  both.  We 
need  reeourosa  to  continue  our  existence  and 
to  build  and  grow.  But  wa  also  need  the 
intangiblea  protected  and  retained  in  per- 
apecttve  to  give  us  a  reason  to  work  and  to 
bund  and  to  grow." 


News 


•lAe  Seoelary  ef  the 
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OP 

HON.  FREDERICK  G.  PAYNE 


ot  hivaatlag  wmlal  aainatlji  tacdpto  la  Oof^ 
ammant  obhgatkma.  aad  tha  atoaatary  pol- 
Idaa  of  the  Beasivs  Board  aad  tha  Tlaasuiy 
to  how  kmg  tt  would  laqulre  to  tarlag  the 
budget  tato  t>atoaca. 

From  the  stanrtpnfnt  of  any . 
payers  Ustaalag  thla  should  have 
wardiag  half  hour.  Fbr  Mr.  Haaopbr^  not 
only  smargad  tteia  thto  test  ka|»asdvwly 
but  he  did  it  wftbaat  oaee.  ao  far  aa  wa  could 
aota.  ducking  a  qnaattoa  or  taklag  a  sia^ 
backward  step.  Ndther  were  hto  replies  tha 
atodc  rapbea  of  the  doctrinaire.  They  ware 
the  repUea  of  a  maa  who  knew  not  only 
where  ba  waa  gotaig  aad  why  but  alao  why  ha 
waa  not  going  tn  tha  dltection  some  of  hto 
cdtlCB  sesmed  to  think  he  ahould  ba  golag. 
Moreover,  by  hto  readtaaas  to  maet  each  quaa- 
tlon  bead  on  and  to  r^ly  in  language  that 
the  nonflnanclal  mind  could  easily  grasp, 
he  did  much  to  deer  tbe  air  of  some  of  the 
fanclftd  nonsense  that  haa  sprung  up 
around  tbe  ^«*wrHwtatr>Mon^  fiacal  poUdee. 
A  typical  exampto  waa  hto  reply  to  a  quea- 
tlon  baaed  on  the  alleged  policy  of  "raising 
tntereat  rates"  to  such  high  lereto  as  to  de- 
stroy the  Incentive  for  Irasinees  eq;>anslon. 
Ifr.  Humphrey  might  have  been  mflled  by 
audi  a  question,  but  be  wasn't.  He  ex- 
plained patiently  that  preaent  Interest  ratca 
are  not  Io#  in  historical  terms,  but  only 
by  eompartoon  with  the  aaaniputoted.  arti- 
ficial rates  of  the  postwsr  years;  that  ratea 
were  not  bdag  "raised,"  but  were  merdy— 
for  the  first  tiam  steee  the  Second  WOrM 
WW— being  permitted  to  eeek  tbdr  natural 
leveL  Ware  he  a  private  InwlBessmsn,  far 
bom  jegarttag  thto  as  a  red  light  agataat 
expansion,  he  said,  he  would  gonsidsr  tt  tha 
moat  hopeful  sign  in  the  paat  20  years. 

One  of  the  pc^ular  fletkma  Mr.  Hiunphrey 
dealt  wtth  waa  the  Action  that  tbe  adminia- 
tratloa  must  reduce  taaaa  iauaadiatdy  be- 
cause it  prtmiisad  tha  voters  it  would  do  so. 
ite  Mr.  Humphrey  observed,  white  some  can- 
(Udatae  may  bava  taken  it  vpoti  themadvee 
to  make  su^  promtoss  there  waa  ao  war- 
raat  for  tha  statement  ao  f ar  as  the  Fred- 
dent  was  concomad.  In  vtew  of  tbe  reckless 
talk  one  hawn  about  a  "numdato"  for  tax 
reduction  thto  to  a  point  that  wlU  bear  rq>e- 
tltlon.  Vtom  the  time  in  September  when 
he  first  f  ormaUy  turned  to  tha  issue  Mr. 
Xtoenhower  campaignad  on  tba  policy  ot 
security  and  solvency,  which  he  restated  Just 
last  week.  Invariably  be  made  it  dear  that 
h«  regarded  a  balancing  of  tbe  budget  as  a 
neoasary  first  step  to  any  general  tax  rcdiie- 
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IN  THS  8BIATB  OF  THB  UNTTID  8TATB8 

Thttrsdan.  May  28. 1953 
Mr.  PATME.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimoiM  eooaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  Oie  Rscoiio  an  edltorl^ 
entitled  "Ur.  Humphrey  on  the  Air." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
27  XB&3.  Tbe  tKfftA'^**^^  comments  on  an 
interview  by  members  of  the  press  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George  M. 

Htmplirey. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

lia.RaicHaBT  ox  tkx  Am 

aeciatary  of  tha  Tlaaauiy  Oeorgs  M.  Wam^ 
phrey  waa  iatarvlawed  oa  tha  radto  Buaday 
night  and  put  through  hto  pacae  by  mamhsta 
of  the  preas.  Tbe  queatloaa  directed  at  him 
covered  a  wide  range  of  oonteovsesial  issues 
In  the  province  of  flsoal  affairs,  ranging  fron^ 
the  ezcess-profito  tax.  the  Treasury  practioa 
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JEXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  H.  JACKSON 


nr  THB  8BNATB  OP  TBI  UNITED  8TATHS 
Thwr$dat,  Man  23, 1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onanlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  hi 
the  Appendix  of  the  RkcoaD  a  factoal 
article  entitled  Tret's  Stop  Underesti- 
mating Soviet  Strength,"  written  by 
Marguerite  Higglns.-wliich  appeared  in 
This  We^  magazine  on  May  24. 

Tbax  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoan. 
as  follows: 


(By  Margnertta  BlgglBs) 
An  axiom  of  warfkra— coM  or  hot— to  the 
tDjunetlon:  "Know  jowr  aaemy."   8o  f sr  as 


Vatfead  Htstaa  haa  fallai 

with  tha  raeuH  that  la  tha  laat  10 

Sovtot  amplie  haa  eapatwted  at  tba  geograph- 

taal  rate  of  00  square  mllea  aa  hour. 

And  totey  to  thto  oouatry  still  undereatt- 
mating  Soviet  power?  Bow  aaany  imerlcana 
leallae.^  tot  Instance,  that  the  United  States, 
despite  Ito  vastly  superior  Industrial  capac- 
ity, no  longer  baa  the  edge  on  tbe  Soviet 
Union  in  any  fidds  except  production  of 
nudaar  weapons  (and  thto  edge  diminishes 
dally) ,  ^jnssnsslnn  of  heavy  navd  vessels,  and. 
aciiordlng  to  the  Defense  Departatant's  cdu~ 
eatad  guess,  in  tha  quaUty  of  long-range 

Soviet  submarlnaa  outanadMr  the  United 
Statca'  more  than  S  to  1.  According  to 
Adm.  wniiam  M.  Fechteler.  United  States 
Chief  of  Nkval  Opeiatlous,  the  Soviets  ara 
m^^Tining  today  nearly  six  times  as  many  subs 
as  were  possessed  by  the  Nazto  when  they 
launched  tbdr  terrific  underseas  attadn  on 
anted  shipping  lanes  la  World  War  n.  "rhe 
British  Admiralty  has  announced  that  Bus- 
sla — (moe  considered  so  Infwlor  industri- 
ally— ^now  has  an  operational  fleet  secoad 
only  to  that  of  the  United  Statea;  thta.  put- 
ting tbe  Queen's  Bavy  down  ia  third  pteoa 
In  world  sea  power. 

■TBB.:  aa  raacsirr  voa  wab 
It's  tbe  same  story  of  Coauauatot  numeri- 
cal superiority  ia  taaka»  fighter  irianes.  and 
hsavy  artyiery. 

The  aovtet  Union,  despite  a  present-day 
steel  capadty— about  43  percoit  that  of  tba 
Untted  Statea— outiiroduoea  us  in  war  equip- 
nsat  because  it  devotes  a  far  bii^ier  pro- 
pm^lfwi  c(  ita  heavy  ladustry  to  armaments. 
BIghty  paroeat  of  Soviet  sted  goes  for  -rar 
and  related  heavy  Industry.  In  the  United 
Statsa.  tiardy  13  psroaat  gaea  iato  arma- 
ments. 

Today  Bumto  to  producing  ona-third  mora 
■tad  (85  mtUkm  aaetrte  tooa  a  year)  tbaa 
worn  avdlaMe  to  tha  Maato  for  World  War  H 
whea  HMtt  Vwt^****^  hto  attack  on  Poland. 
PubUc  sUtemento  by  Sovlrt  leaders.  In- 
etoltti^  Prtaaa  mnistar  Ifatookev  and  Secret 
Poilce  Chief  Berta  have  always  argued  that 
ataowdowa  between  the  Ontamuntote  and 
tsiillsHs>s  tn  ttks  seiMw  of  a  totol  stri^Egte 
maat  be  poe^MMMd  till  the  dl^r  when  Conv> 
munist  capadty  to  sustain    not  Just  to  InL- 

^*m*» a  ioi«  gt"iggi«  was  on  a  par  with 

the  enemy's. 

MECummkiaom  was  vasr 
And  htotory  shows  that  whatever  the  wiM 
Elci  and  sags  of  Soviet  foreign  poUcy.  i»- 
oiuding  the  popular  front  moven»ents  of  tba 
1930's  a"«*  the  peace  offensive  of  tbe  poat> 
World  War  n  period,  Sovtet  leaderablp  baa 
ground  steadily  ahead  toward  the  avowed 
03al  of  catching  vcp  wtth  «»e  capitalist 
world  and  primarily  wltb  the  United  9ta*ea 
in  mintary-economte  industrial  potently 

Figures  show  that  at  preaent  rates  of  e»» 
pansion.  the  Sovtot  empire  by  lOSS  wffl 
match  the  combined  Western  Buiopean  po^ 
era  In  production  of  cod  and  steel  and  otoer 
baste  Industrtos.  By  1970,  the  Soviets  should, 
at  preasnt  production  rates,  match  tha 
United  Statea  in  industrial  ccpactty  uasnn 
tlal  to  wannuakiag. 

Altuninum  priduction,  which  nearly  tr»- 
ptod  in  the  »  y&a  after  X04S.  to  a  remark- 
ttfrii»  — «»yi^  of  the  recuperattve  powera  of 
Sovlat  poatwar  ladustry  and  its  poteutiafc. 
ittaa  for  rapid  expansion.  In  104&,  Busste 
Modisead  IMOe  aiatrte  tons  of  aluminum; 
la  ISBl.  230.000  metrie  tone.  Tha  lOU  So- 
vtot tenet  to  660.000  tons  as  compared  with 
United  Statae  production  of  850.000 
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and  flgotaa  in  thto  artlde  about 
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ptcoaauevBt&nim  and  selenttfle  ttoMm  of 
Sonet  leaden  tliemaelvM.  Wlukt  U  aston- 
tatalnc  Is  how  much  Information  really  la 
avallaMe  about  the  Ruaalana.  A  close  look 
at  the  statistics  explodes  comforting  myths 
about  the  lack  of  Soviet  know-how  and  the 
•o-ealled  prlmltlTe  Soviet  eoonrany. 


OQ 

Coal.... 

Aloml- 


U.  8.  8.  8.  R.  bMic  prodoetion 
(medic  toai) 


IMS 


1%  no,  000 

31,800,000 
M8k  000,0001 


IMO 


34.700,000 

30,000.000 

361,000,000 
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Among  the  discomforting  truths  is  that 
the  SoTlet  empire  most  definitely  has  all  the 
wherewithal  tar  bviilding  the  industrial 
strength  to  fight  and  sustain  a  modem  war. 
Ito  total  petrole\un  potential  and  iron-ore 
leeonros  are  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  coal  supplies  are  more 
than  adequate. 

All  they  need  Is  time  to  consolidate  their 
Test  natural  resources  and  train  the  man- 
power within  the  Soviet  empire's  frontiers 
that  now  encompass  all  of  China.  North 
Korea,  Tibet.  Outer  Mongolia.  Eastern  Su- 
rope.  Bast  Germany.  East  Austria,  and 
northern  Indochina. 

The  relentlees  Soviet  drive  for  the  devdop- 
ment  of  its  military-economic  potential  has 
stimulated  alarm  in  those  western  offlcials 
who  keep  most  closely  abreast  of  Soviet 
doings. 

Lord  Ismay,  Sscretary  General  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  has  warned  of 
the  ominous  Increase  in  Soviet  industrial 
capacity,  pointing  out,  among  other  things, 
that  Bussia  wiU  aoon  be  producing  roan  oil 
than  Is  presently  being  consumed  by  all 
Weatem  European  powers. 

Viscount  Mootgomery,  Deputy  Supreme 
Oommander  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Burop>e. 
Btates  flatly  ttskt  despite  the  impetus  of  the 
crisis  in  Kona.  the  Soviets  in  recent  years 
have  iR-essed  their  preparations  for  any 
eventuality  far  more  energetically  and  ef- 
fectively than  have  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

And  here  Is  an  oOdal  t(^)-level  United 
States  appraisal  of  Soviet  power  and  alms 
specially  prepared  for  this  article: 

"The  Soviet  rulers  regard  military-eco- 
nomic potential  as  the  key  to  the  success- 
ful outcome  of  their  efforts  to  destroy  the 
free  world.  The  Bussian  &-year  plans  are 
designed  first  to  overtake  the  West  by  c<m- 
oentrating  on  an  enormous  economic  expan- 
sion of  heavy  indiutry.  Simxiltaneously,  the 
Soviet  (dans  are  aimed  at  maintaining  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  at  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness, and  to  stockpile  new  and  better  weap- 
ons in  increasing  volume." 

(According  to  the  State  Department,  the 
eombat-ready  Infantry  of  the  Soviet  empire, 
comprising  the  Soviet  Union  and  both  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  satellites,  numbers  more  than 
9  mUHnn  men.) 

ifsw  AMs  Bsma  suts 
*^arshal  Vasilevsky,  in  his  speech  before 
the  Communist  Party  Congress  in  Moscow 
last  October  stated  that  the  fourth  6-year 
plan  had  resulted  in  the  Red  Army's  receiv- 
ing new  weapons  greatly  superior  to  those  of 
the  last  war,  sharply  increasing  its  capabili- 
ties, and  radically  changing  its  general 
aspect.  He  also  said  that  the  current  6-year 
plan  would  make  possible  a  better  supply 
of  first-class  modem  weapons  and  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions  In  greater  quantities 
than  ware  available  during  the  war  against 
Hitler. 

"All  fhls  evidence  points  up  the  Soviet  in- 
tention to  press  this  all-out  effort  at  a  faster 
pace  than  they  believe  the  West  can  match. 
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a  result  of  both  foreign  assistance  and 
eonsltaerable  progress  in  developing  native 
X'fie^fyi^r-^i  skills,  the  qualitative  level  of  Soviet 
has  greatly  improved  in  recent  years. 
.  S.  8.  R.  has  not  achieved  technological 
with  the  West  in  all  fields,  but  by 
technical  resources  on  military 
1.  it  has  greatly  strengthened  its  abil- 
wage  and  support  a  modem  war. 
conventional  weapons,  Soviet  design  Is 
robust,  and  efficient.    In  the  field  of 
S.  R.  atomic  production,  no  American 
has  forgotten  ova  previous  experience 
underestimating  the  time  that  the  Rus- 
irould  reqxilre  to  explode   their  first 
It  mxist  be  sssxuned  that  the  present 
stock  of  at<»nic  bombs  is  sufficient  to 
influence  Soviet  strategy." 
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PLANNXD  POVKITT 


this  day,  much  of  the  American  public 

n  fact  some  Influential  American  offl- 

end  to  assure  themselves  that  the  aver- 

ussian  citizen's  low  standard  of  living 

that  the  Russians  Just  don't  know 

M  produce.    This  misconception  Is.  of 

another  result  of  not  knowing  the 

system,  and  it  helps  the  Reds 

it  gives  Impetus  to  the  continuing 

of  underestimating  the  Soviet. 

s  perfectly  true  that  Russian  citizens 

clad  and  Russian  plumbing  is  in- 

But  the  Soviet  standard  of  Uv- 

constantly    and   deliberately    been 

to  war  production.    The  planned 

of  the  Soviet  people  is   what   has 

passible  tanks  and  battleships  even  in 

'rhen  overall  Soviet  economic  capacity 

l^w. 

FLEMTT  armG'a 
Th4  combat  perfcxmance  of  the  Soviet 
MIG^15  Jet  fighter  in  Korean  skies  should 
dlspo  le  of  some  of  the  false  hopes  that  Rus- 
sia a  nnot  mass-produce  a  quality  product. 
The  ]  Russians  have  produced  so  many  MIO- 
19  Je  fighters  that  they  felt  secure.  In  giv- 
ing Diore  than  1,(XX>  to  their  Chinese  Com- 
munist allies  and  about  the  same  number 
eastern  European  satellites.  At  the 
that  the  total  Chinese  Ccxnmunlst 
strength  (Jets  and  conventional 
combined)  in  the  Korean  theater 
the  a.OOO  mark,  the  United  States  Air 
had  less  than  300  first-line  Jets  in  Ko- 
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an  Ironic  sign  of  the  new  times  that 

of  American  Korean  aces  led  by 

Gabby"  Gabreskl,  hero  of  both  Korea 

^orld  War  n,  went  to  the  Pentagon  this 

to  urge  the  incorporation  In  Jets  of 

of  the  principles  developed  by  Soviet 


go  remment 


desigi  lers. 
Die  atorships  have  enjoyed  great  ad  van - 
n  the  fact  that  the  American  public 
to  take  them  seriously  until  very 
For  years  we  dismissed  Hitler  as  that 
little  man  with  the  mustache."  No- 
irould  believe  that  a  responsible  head 
woiild  be  crazy  enough  to 
openly  Germany's  designs  on  the 
Ukraine  and  even  write  a  book  at>out 
(4fter  all.  no  American  would  do  that.) 
Russian  leaders  have  certainly  made 
of  the  fact  that  world  communism 
goal,  though  they  do  change  their 
outwat-d  time  from  time  to  time  on  how 
iim.  Is  to  be  achieved  and  do  not  ad- 
goal  at  international  conferences 
same  candor  that  they  use  in  speak- 
tiieti  own  people. 


secret 
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prominent  Russian,  writing  for  home 

consukaptlon  in  the  official  Russian  publica- 

]  l-oblems  of  Economics,  has  gone  so  far 

Klve  the  date  of  the  Communist  vic- 

G.  Z.  Koslov,  famous  Soviet  economic 

and  a  new  pet  of  the  Kremlin,  as- 

hat  the  World  War  n  pl\is  the  gain 

haa  tipped  the  world  balance  of 

in  Russia's  favor.    He  concludes,  "The 

half  of  the  aoth  century  will  bring 
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the  complete  victory  of  communism  througli* 
out  the  world."  f 

Soviet  leadership  has  desertbed  why  it  be* 
lieves  in  the  Inevitability  of  victory.  1V> 
summarize  the  most  recent  pronouncements 
of  Malenkov.  Beria.  and  the  late  Joseph 
Stalin,  the  Russians  are  counting  on  many 
plays  going  their  way  in  this  game  of  inter- 
national chess. 

First,  they  believe  that  friction  between 
the  allies  will  develop,  probably  to  the  point 
of  war,  because  of  competition  and  difficul- 
ties posed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  So- 
viet-controlled empire  as  a  market  for  eap> 
Italist  trade. 

Second.  Malenkov  has  flatly  predicted  the 
onset  of  a  capitalist  depression  whenever 
there  is  a  leveling  off  in  arms  production, 
such  as  the  Commiwlsts  believe  might  follow 
a  Korean  truce. 

Third,  the  Soviets  believe  that  colonial  un- 
rest  can  be  exploited  to  bring  new  territories 
under  Red  control,  as  in  Indochina. 

Russian  ofllcials  have  repeatedly  indl* 
cated  their  desire  to  avoid  a  final  show* 
down  imtil  the  factors  outlined  above  have 
served  to  weaken  the  allies  and  until  Rus- 
sia's own  industrial  expansion  matches  ours. 
Piecemeal  aggression — such  as  Korea — is  in 
the  cards  when  it  can  be  aooomplished  under 
the  guise  of  civil  war  and  without  arotising 
the  West. 

COSTS  or  xoMoaaMCB 

American  ignorance  of  Soviet  power  and 
intentions  has  profited  the  Kremlin  greatly 
already.  In  1945,  our  underestimation  and 
miscalculation  of  a  potential  enemy  led  to 
our  pellmell  disarmament.  After  demoblll* 
aatlon.  we  could  not  possibly  enforce  our  in* 
sistence  that  the  Russians  live  up  to  their 
promises  of  free  elections  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Thus  100  million  persons  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  Soviet  empire. 

In  tmderestimating  the  Soviet  capacity  to 
produce  the  atom  bomb,  we  lost  in  IMO  tha 
margin  of  power  we  had  held  by  our  exclu- 
sive possession  of  nuclear  secrets.  Who  can 
say  what  time  was  lost;  what  developments 
not  speeded  up  because  we  felt  we  were  so 
far  ahead  of  the  Soviet? 

Underestimation  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  was  to 
be  found  even  at  the  highest  levels.  In 
May  1980,  for  example.  President  Tnunan 
told  the  world  the  chances  of  peace  had  not 
been  so  good  since  World  War  n.  A  montb 
later  the  Reds  marched  on  South  KoreA. 

KXBKI.UOW    IS   ■SMOTK 

The  greatest  hitch  in  Soviet  plans  for 
world  domination  may  come  from  inside 
Russia — from  its  193  million  people  and 
the  labor  force  of  1(X)  million  that  Is  turn- 
ing the  wheels  of  btirgeoning  Soviet  indus- 
try. The  Communist  leadership  fears  these 
millions,  and.  indeed,  all  the  populations 
enslaved  by  Soviet  rule.  This  is  testified  to 
by  the  terrors  of  the  police-state  system  used 
against  the  Russians  and  the  total  ignorancs 
in  which  they  are  kept  concerning  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  Soviet  fear  of  its  own 
population  may  prove  to  be  the  biggest  deter- 
rent to  any  large-scale  aggressive  attack  by 
Russia. 

There  is  also  the  poeslbillty — ^however  re- 
mote—of  unrest  within  the  Communist  em- 
pire. It  Is  an  unencouraging  fact  of  history, 
however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the 
Bolshevik  leadership  was  relatively  new  and 
Soviet  w<»ld  strength  almost  negligible,  the 
cnielties  of  the  police  state  were  borne  by 
Its  citizens  without  successful  revolt.  Now, 
with  Soviet  leadership  so  much  better  en- 
trenched and  the  Soviet  empire  boasting  of 
new  conquests,  it  wwimii  increasingly  hard  to 
consider  rebellion  in  the  Communist  empire 
in  the  category  of  anything  more  than  a 
wlshed-for  miracle. 

The  Soviets  must  themselves  consider  such 
a  ixMslbllity  Incredibly  remote.  They  be- 
lieve rather  that  weaknesses  and  decadencs 
in  the  democracies,  plus  the  forces  of  eco* 
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and  hlatvf,  pvt  tkse  oa  their  stds. 
Osrtatnly  ths  fvss  worMf s  1mA  at  kaowlsdts 
cf  ths  SBsnsy  eoostltutes  tbs  squlTSlSBt  ol 
A  potsnt  Oonaaumlst  flftb  «q1«" 


ScMtor  ImaUf*  Hmt  EiflaaJ  Pngnm 

ESTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  KSSasCBXTSRTS 

IM  THE  an  ATM  OV  TOM  DMrnB>  STAin 

Thundaw.  Mat  28, 1953 

Ifr.  KENNEDY.  Ifr.  Pregident.  I  tak 
unanimoos  cooaent  to  h»T«  prlatod  la 
the  AivencUx  of  the  Rioou  editorialB 
from  Tartons  New  England  newspapers 
regarding  the  plans  I  have  soggnted 
with  reference  to  the  New  Etagland 
economy. 

There  being  no  objeetioo,  the  edito- 
rials were  ofdcred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoas,  as  follows: 

ritom  ths  North  Adazxu  (Miss.)  lYanscrlpt 
of  IfSy  96. 10691 


(BfOoaimrmumaa} 

HSw  gnglanrtar  of  ths  weak  Is. 
tionaUy.  young;  p«sonsbls  Jomm  P. 
irxDT.  ttHo  last  Wpvembsr  won  ths 
■eat  of  BspubUean  Bsnry  Oabot  Lodge. 

Mr.  Kammr  bsssd  hli  csmpalgii  on  ths 
nesd  for  mitnf^^'t  to  bs  dons  in  WSsliIng 
ton  to  aid  Industry  in  Massachusstts.  He 
toured  ths  ludustiiai  esBters;  talked  with 
managers  and  worksrs,  and  hired  the  servloes 
of  industrial  nnginssrs  Binos  taking  Ixis 
■eat  in  ths  Senate  hs  has  continusd  his 
studies  with  professlomal  ■■slstancs 

Now  IM  a  ftsstauui  Ctanatar,  ks  hss  broken 
precedent  and  in  a  Mg  way.  In  three  a-hotir 
speeches  an  ths  asnats  floor  hs  haa  ijsesented 
a  comprstMostso  rseiswaf  tlM  snnncmir  mal- 
adjustments of  Hsw  Bai^sad.  aooompanlsd 
by  spadflo  proposals  for  thslr  iwnsdy  and 
relief. 

,  Jn  the  WaXUm^  gnatsat  pahUe  toram  he 
has  presented  Hew  gngland  as  a  problem 
area,  as  F.  D.  R.  ones  termed  ths  now  boom- 
ing Sootlk.  FnrthamMrs.  hs  Is  ssllhag  on 
Congress  to  sc«.  by 
odd  bttli  to 

T^m  wm  dmy  that  la  this  vadsTtaUng 
KsxmaT  has  rendered  distinguished  ssrvlcs 
to  New  gngtond.  much  aa  we  dlallks  to  have 
our  troublss  so  effSctlvaty  pabUdasd.  With 
the  aid  of  Ills  perBonal  research  staff. 
KEDT  has  operated  as  a 
of  New  Engiand.  Be  tass  snttdpatsd  by  sev- 
eral months  ths  forttteomlng  report  on  ttes 
New  KngUnd  eoonomy  by  the  group  of  New 
Knglanders  aetuaUy  bearing  that  dedgnation. 

The  question  now  fti:  What  will  Congress 
and  New  Bn^and  do  about  the  Smator^ 
report  axul  rseommsndationsr  Win  tliey  bs 
ignored,  as  lias  bssn  tlis  eass  with  many 
earlier  reports  alwut  New  England's  eeonomfe 
problems  and  needst 

This  column  lias  two  suggestions  for  get- 
ting the  answer  to  these  questioos.  The  first 
is  that  the  Senator  Immedlatety  give  a  smn- 
mary  of  his  legislative  program  to  ssdi  of 
the  other  89  member*  of  ths  MSw  England 
delegation  in  Oongrea.  Tlifs  sitould  be  done 
before  he  flies  a  flock  of  bflts.  each  bearing  Ills 
name  as  sole  sponsor.  He  will  tbmn  be  In 
position  to  invite  all  other  BMOSbers  of  tlie 
delegation — ^Repoblleans  and  Dsiuosrats 
alike— to  Join  with  htai  In  sponsoring  bHh 
in  support  of  those  of  his  proposed  measures 
of  which  they  tndlvMhiaUy  approve. 

Such  a  procedure  would  put  his  program 
on  a  nonpartisan  tiaaia.  It  would  dsmon- 
strate  the  Senator's  sincerity  of  purpose.  It 
would  also  glvs  the  Members  of  the  majority 


to  ptoso  tbslza 

Ot  tbs  ^r^""^^   PK'^ 

,  in  rSlation  to  tlis  best 
intsrssts'^f  Msw  w-'g«*'H  Otlisrwiss.  so  in* 
tsnss  i^  ths  partlsaa  q^irit.  that  biUb  span* 
sorsd  only  by  Kamovr  ths  Dsmocrat  mag 
get  shart  slifitt  at  tha  hands  ol  Bspuhlkiana. 
Sooasthlag  of  this  aplrtt  is  alrasdy  i^^arsat 
in  Msw  Englaad  soaocasnt  on  tlis  proposals 
itatnsd  in  ths  first  2  InstaHmsnto  of  his 


not 


Ons  of 
tions  Is  that  ths  Msw  Bngtand  dslsgation  ia 
itsrtf  to  do  a  batter  Job  for 
This  has  lOBg  tMen  needed. 
for  aggreaal've  action,  but  ia 
dsf  anas  of  New  Bfigland  sgainst  Stats  and 
area  groups  representing  tlis  South  and  Wssk 
By  meettog  tigsther.  msaibsrs  of  ths  dslsga- 
tion  could  quiddy  dlseover  trtkieh  oas  of  ths 
Kennedy  prnpesals  liavs  tlis  auroral  of  a 
majority  or  more.  Thus,  a  poslttvs  Msw  Kig- 
land  program  would  bs  fonanlafesd.  and  a»- 
sorsd  of  strong  support. 

Tlis  sseoDd  suggartioa  rslatas  to  tbs  psopls 
back  home.  Through  ths  aswipapsKs  thsy 
have  had  opportunity  to  i^^pralaa  ths  Ksn- 
nady  program.  Thsy  slioukl  saooungs  dis- 
cussion of  its  numerous  peopomls.  to  tiia  snd 
tlurt  not  ooly  thslr  author,  but  othsr  aasm- 
of  Congress  diaU  Isam,  as  promptly  as 
I.  ths  visws  of  tlMir  eonstltusnts. 

A  few  weeks  ago  ths  Msw  England  ooiuell 
elMunbsrs  of  snmmsrcs  polisd 
bats  on  11  nsttanal  Issuss  pending 
in  Congress.  What  eonld  bs  more  approprt- 
ata  ttan  that  tbay  now  conduct  poUs  cm 
KMUMui-a  iiiniinsiliiaisl  program  for 
Bnglandt 
assnrlstlnns. 
and  eoundls  ml^it  wdl  do  ths  ssma.  Ws 
havs  lisro  a  rare  opportunity  for  buslnsm 
leadership  in  Mew  England  to  prove  itseU. 

Boms,  perhaps  many,  of  tlis  Kamntor  pro- 
posals will  not  oammand  ths  apptorai  of  ths 
Iff  lUglsiid  Huiliism  nrnnmnnttT  lUswttl 
sspsdally  bs  ths  eass  in  referenoe  to  Ills 
fdsas  tt%jiat  gvsatsr  psrttetoatkm  cf  tbs  VU^ 
sral  GoveramsBt  In  tha  daveiopmsnt  of  our 
aakural  issourrss.  suoh  as  watsr  povar.  His 
proposal  for  a  systsm  of  Industrial  dsrslop- 
msnt  oorporations  in  saob  Pedsral  Bsssrrs 
district  WiU  also  draw  flis,  althcugh  a  Msw 
■-»g»««»H  BspubUesn.  Ssnator  VLAMnsaa,  of 
Vermont,  liss  Just  introduosd  a  bm  of  aimllsr 
import. 

Many  of 
Soms  of  tbsm  were  eomtsinwd  ia  tha 
en  Maw  Bntfand  jaspsfsd  for  ths  ] 
OounoU  of  Bciannmin  Advisaas  bf  a  poiap  af 
Msw  T^*»"«  ■mwMimlsl^  Tbm  psAnt  hsia  Is, 
boweeer.  tliat  Kamnar  Is  ths  flmt  man  to 
propom  that  ■frfit*^^"g  bs  doas  to  giva  sffsot 
to  tJitisn  mmmm^ndr^*"'*".  sobmittsd  a  ysars 
•go.  Tlie  Senator  hss  not  only  pleksd  up 
tlw  baa.    B*  inteo*  to  nm  vttb  It. 


IFtom  ths  Oresnflsld  (Mmb.) 
-  of  May  as.  196»1 

KsmoT  Plsot 

Ths  Bay  Stats^  youthful  Ssnator 
J.  Xamnn  haa  its  Intsrssts  at  heart,  but 
bs  fbOM  stttbboca  oppositton  from  his  <oa»- 
patriots  ss  wtf  as  from  many  New  England 
tndustrlallBts  dsspits  tiM  fsstUs 
program  piaesd  tasfbrs  Ooni^sM  ttiis 
Is  dhaetsd  toward  tba 
iton  of  NSW  Bnglaa 

Bis  plan  wflU  bs    .. 
most  psrt  It  girm  tba 
too  BHsA  pssnv  sssr  tbs  xsgioa. 
words,  it  puts  Unels  Samli  thumb  into 
pis  wbteh  H»w  »iglaiMfs  bssa  bssa  Wytng 
to  rsstora  to  ths  sls-8tats  sars^ 

Senator  Kamtasv  Is  aa  sosMtloas  yeung 
p^^„^  mimihiilisa  SMd  bis  taitiai  spsssh 
ti  to  bs  feilowsd  by  two  mora  sa  Msy  ao 
^^  M,  dssllng  with  IsImt  proHsaas  sod 
tranqxirtation  oasts.  His  flsst  waa  a  sb^ 
Icnge  to  New  England  to  forget  its  prtds 
and  independence  and  to  turn  to  ths  Pbo- 


sral  Oorsmmsnt  for  bslp  In  its  bour  of 


Tbs  pmgmm.  boworar.  doss  not  tnvatva 
vast  Pbdsrol  monstary  graata.  but  legisia* 
tire  aid  for  fSderaUy  sponsored  reiJonat  in* 
dustilal  dsvslopmsnt  corporations  to  pro> 
BUA»  sipsnsinn  and  dtwraifleatlon  of  indus- 
try, Fbdcral  loans  to  promots  and  snoonr* 
age  tbs  growth  of  small  tiusfnem,  tax  amor- 
tlsatJom  Inosnttves  to  sthnuiaCs  eommsretsl 
and  Industrial  activity.  Fsdsral  develofnasnt 
of  watsr  and  othsr  natural  resouress  in  ths 
focm  of  hydroelectric  planta.  flood-oontrol 
projscts  and  ths  prevention  of  water  poQu- 
tkm  and  aid  in  ths  fl^lrtig  industry  througb 
ths  transfsr  of  a  fair  ibara  of  impart  du^ 
revenuss  for  flabsiy  ressareb  and  markst 
dsTslopment. 

Ths  Ksnnsdy  program  thus  far  has  soms 
strilcing  quaUtiea.  but  ths  Ssnator  has  shown 
a  surprising  lack  of  understanding  of  tha 
psople  he  rei»esents.  Bis  proposals  Ineluds 
some  hl^y  controversial  politlos  and  aoma 
which  cram  traditional  oppoBiti<m  to  Fed- 
eral intervention.  Perhaps  hs  wm  oonvinos 
othsrs  of  ths  logic  of  bis  proposals.  Init  it 
Is  obvious  that  bs  faces  a  struggis  wlilA 
no  other  in  his  shoes  bss  been  able  to 
overcome. 

Thus  far  Kuuimt  has  spoken  only  in  his 
own  liehalf .  btit  he  has  Invited  the  cooper- 
atlon  of  the  Mew  England  delegation  in  pro- 
moting his  plan,  which  would  be  launched 
by  estabUBhing  regional  Industrial  oorpora- 
tions to  provids  technical  and  othsr  asalst* 
anos  in  stimulating  new  industrlss. 

Surely  Msw  Entffcnd  nssds  attsntlon.  not 
cmly  from  wltliln  but  from  the  outside,  which 
of  oooras  must  involvs  Pedsral  legislation. 
Of  an  tbs  points  Senator  XaaioDT  has 
ralssd.  that  relating  to  tax  amortlaatian  in- 
eanttras  promises  tbs  most  appsal  at  this 
tima.  Much  of  ths  Ion  of  Mew  England 
manufacturing  has  bssn  dus  to  attractive  tax 
and  lalior  oondtUons  in  tbs  South. 

Of  local  intsrest  is  tbs  Coonsctlcut  Blvar 
flood-control  projsct  for  wbidi  KnnmT 
proposss  oontlnusrf  Psderat  sppropriauons. 
Par  this  and  hla  otiisr  {trojscts  hs  soon 
wm  introduos  leglslatiaa.  Ths  Senator  has 
launehsd  a  drive  worthy  of  serious  eonsid- 
sratJon  and  tbs  ooopsratton  of  not  only 
Mew  Bnglandsrs  ^rat  otbsrs  with  a  ataks 
in  fcsqjiing  this  srsa  on  a  par  with  othsr 
parti  of  ths  Nation. 


ScMlor  Keue^s  New  Eagind  Presrui 

KSTBNSK)N  OP  KEICARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


or  TBI  SENATE  OP  THE  UMITgD  STATV 
r^ttrsday.  Maw  2$.  1953 

Ur.  KENNEDY.  Mx.  President,  I  hmf 
today  sobniitted  for  printing  in  the  Rac- 
on  edttorials  from  certain  New  England 
newqwpers  regarding  my  plans  with 
reference  to  the  New  England  economy. 
I  now  ask  that  addlttonal  editorials  on 
the  same  subject  be  printed  in  the  A»» 
pendbc. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tba 
Racou.  as  follows: 

IIST   OOStS 


going  to 
bring  cheer  to  New 
will  stsrt  on  Monday  a  S 


H^ 


1^ 
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tliree  speeches'  presentation  of  the  problems 
that  are  known  to  all  of  us. 

For  the  past  few  years  oiir  Industries  have 
l)een  closing  their  doors  and  going  into  other 
States  where  there  are  more  favoring  con- 
ditions— lower  taxes,  both  local  and  State — 
fairer  working  conditions.  Also,  costs  pro- 
duction have  been  mounting.  We  have  not 
used  our  great  Port  of  Boston  to  Its  greatest 
powers. 

We  have  had  some  betterments  In  trans- 
portation. The  New  Haven  railroad  has  been 
set  up  by  the  Dumaine  leadership  so  that 
it  has  brovight  advantages.  The  picture 
there  Is  so  distressing  to  New  York  interests 
that  they  have  tried  to  wrest  them  from  us. 
J  Our  cross  State  highways  are  still  inade- 
quate although  much  money  has  gone  into 
them.     Our  mill  buildings  are  old. 

Our  labcHT  situation  is  not  discouraging. 
In  fact  the  action  of  the  textile  unions  is 
making  it  possible  for  some  of  our  tndiistries 
to  have  new  faiths. 

Here  in  Holyoke  we  may  be  understanding 
that  there  \a  a  new  Mackintosh  mill  in 
Clover.  N.  C.  and  that  the  American  Thread 
workers  are  now  buying  their  groceries  and 
supporting    their   churches   in   Connecticut. 

Acting  Mayor  Doherty  gave  a  discouraging 
picture  of  passing  industries  in  Washing- 
ton the  other  day.  But  President  Barrett 
of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Cks.  can  tell  of 
new  coming  industries,  too.  It  is  not  all  on 
the  darker  side. 

Senator  Kxnnsdt  has  been  working  on 
this  New  England  picture  for  many  months. 
He  had  it  in  mind  as  he  campaigned  up  and 
down  and  across  the  State  last  year.  Now 
he  has  his  program  and  that's  more  than 
most  of  the  propositions  presented  to  the 
Senate  have  back  of  them.  Mr.  Kkmnkdt 
says  that  he  and  his  staff  have  been  engaged 
in  intensive  research  on  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
since  the  Senate  convened  and  that  while 
Federal  support  Is  needed  that  Is  not  enough 
and  unnecessary  Federal  expenditures  only 
serve  to  Increase  our ,  problems.  We  in 
Holyoke  wUl  be  following  the  Kennedy 
speeches  with  the  understanding  that  they 
are  addressed  to  us  personally. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Kennedy  speeches  Gov- 
ernor Herter  has  offered  his  plan  to  finance 
small  businesses.  He  would  set  up  a  $20 
million  Massachusetts  Development  Corp.  It 
would  be  something  like  the  Maine  State 
plan  which  had  drawn  many  small  indus- 
tries from  Massachusetts  Including  some 
from  Holyoke. 

The  fund  will  be  privately  established,  but 
It  must  have  State  permission. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  late  Nathan  P. 
Avery  had  such  a  fiuid  set  up  for  Holyoke. 
the  big  fellows  did  not  go  Into  it  and  al- 
though it  had  chamber  of  commerce  favor 
It  was  not  developed.  But  Governor  Herter 
has  60  topflight  bankers,  biisiness.  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  in  his 
Immediate  support. 

Here  we  have  the  proof  that  our  political 
leadership  Is  daring  new  patterns,  inclusive 
enough  to  reach  the  whole  State.  There 
will  be  careful  study  of  what  Governor  Her- 
ter and  Senator  Kennkdt  are  offering. 

In  fact  Just  today  there  is  rising  spirit,  and 
readiness  to  venture,  that  can  become  a 
challenge  of  "Massachusetts:  there  she 
comes." 

We  can  start  by  receiving  proposed  pat- 
terns with  the  favor  of  careful  study  and  as 
much  appreciation  as  this  great  State  can 
find  for  them. 

[From  the  Hyannls  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod 
Standard  Times  of  May  20.  1953] 

DCVVLOPMKNT  PLANS 

Oovemor  Herter  in  Boston  and  Senator 
Kknnxdt  in  Washington  have  turned  the 
spotlight  of  their  favor  on  business  develop- 
ment corporations. 
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C  Dvemor  Herter-s  plan  calls  for  a  corpora- 
privately  financed,  aimed  at  attracting 
industries  to  the  State.  rehabUitating 
M  expanding  existing  companies  and  es- 
» ishing  a  source  of  credit  not  otherwUe 
^  lily  avaUable  for  economic  development. 
Senator   Kxnmidt,   discussing    New    Bng- 
•s  economic  problems  In  the  Senate  of 
United  States,  said  that  he   is   Intro- 
legislation   that   would   enable   the 
iment  of  regional  Industrial  devel- 
corporatlons,  seeing  in  them  a  way 
,_-.-  revitalizing  business. 
F^eral  enabling  legislation.  Senator  Kkn- 
r  said.  Is  necessary  primarily  only  to  de- 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
;ion  with  the  corporations  and  to  es- 
_  conditions  for  tax  exemptions;  in  all 
othfcr  respects,  he  told  his  colleagues,  such 
-^ect  would  be  local  in  Its  entirety. 
r  evelopment  corporations  are  not  new. 

date  back  to  the  years  Immediately 
l  World  War  I. 

early   growth  was   not   spectacular 

their  greatest  impetus  has  come  in  the 
half  decade  or  so. 

they  have  a  mission — and  that  they 
their  mission — are  borne  attest 
their  expansion. 
1  here  are  communities  like  the  Cape  that 
wait  to  expand  industrially  to  balance  or 
diversify  their  economy.     Quite  frequently, 
ir  channels  are  closed  to  them.    They 
have,  among  other  things,  risk  capital, 
must  demonstrate  that  a  favorable  at- 
tittde  toward  new  Industry  exlsU. 
]  [any   a   small   community   has   demon- 
r  ited  that  the  development  corporation  Is 
{leans  toward  that  successful  end.     It's 
the  whole  story:  it's  not  a  panacea,  but 
good  to  learn  that  GovemOT  Herter  and 
Btor  Kennedy  are  Intent  on  putting  mod- 
methods  to  work. 
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They  might  also,  according  to  Mr.  Knt- 
MSDT,  make  loans  or  grants  to  their  local 
members,  and  they  might  insure  or  guaran- 
tee loans  made  either  by  these  members  or. 
In  certain  Instances,  by  local  conunerclal 
banks. 

waiRom,  JOB  unuiNiMO.  awd  quooot 

Other  measures  urged  to  benefit  New  Eng- 
land in  the  Senator's  speech  yesterday  in- 
clude: 

Quick  tax  writeoffs  which  would  encourage 
industrial  expansion  in  areas  suffering  from 
unemployment. 

Job  retraining  to  aid  workers  to  shift  to 
new  industries. 

Financial  and  credit  aid  to  small  business. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  outlined  a  program  for 
development  of  our  natural  resources — water 
and  power,  Including  a  study  of  the  tidal 
power  at  Passamaquoddy.  and  a  demand  that 
we  get  our  share  of  any  power  to  be  generated 
on  the  St.  Lawrence:  and  he  has  plans  for 
the  fishing  industry,  which  today  is  in  much 
need  of  some  sort  of  aid. 

All  In  aU.  the  Senator  appears  to  hav* 
thoroughly  digested  what  has  come  to  oe 
called  the  New  England  problem,  and  then 
gone  on  to  evolve  an  impressive  program 
aimed  at  solution. 

Business  interests  may  not  approve  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  program  and  labor  may  not 
approve  of  other  parts.  That,  of  course,  is 
to  be  expected:  a  program  to  please  everyona 
on  all  counts  would  be  so  innocuo\is  as  to  o« 
valueless. 

What  Mr.  Kxttmor  has  done  is  to  outlina 
broadly  a  path  which  can  be  more  cloeely 
defined  by  future  compromise  and  agree« 
ment.  It  Is  a  path  which  could  lead  us  to 
easier  and  more  prosperous  days. 


[F^om  the  Boston  Dally  Globe  of  May  19. 
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Kknnxdy's  Plans  roa  New  Bnolanb 
(By  John  Harriman) 
]  lany  studies  have  been  made  of  the  New 
.and  economy.  We  have  been  examined 
analyzed  by  experts.  Economically 
we  knoTT  what  makes  us  tick. 
'  resterday  In  the  Senate,  John  P.  Kennedy 
de^vered  the  first  of  three  speeches  which 
sum  up  what  the  experts  have  dlscov- 
about  us — and  outline  a  legislative  pro- 
aimed  at  solving  ova  problems. 
"the  subject  of  yesterday's  speech  was  In- 
du  (trial  diversification  and  expansion.  The 
pr<  blem  of  bolstering  existing  Industry  and 
rel  evlng  economic  hardship  will  be  treated 
In  I  two  further  speeches  within  the  week. 

A  FEDERAL  KESERVX  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

'  The  most  interesting  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
8U|  ;gestlons  to  expand  and  diversify  Indus- 
is  his  plan  for  regional  industrial  devel- 
op|nent  corporations. 

would   see   these   corporations   estab- 
llsted  by  Federal  charter  in  any  region  de- 
them.    They  would  be  formed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  which  would 
th#n  sell  the  stock  in  the  corpnirations  to 
and  other  financial  Institutions  in  the 
Stock  could  also  be  bought  by  various 
development  agencies — such  as  the  one 
Herter  is  backing  In  this  State, 
"tlius  these  federally  established  regional 
ag(  ncles   which   the   Senator   has   in   mind 
wojuld  be  privately  owned  within  the  region 
serve,  and  wotiid  not  represent  a  large 
of  the  Federal  Government  into 
local  picture. 
4>nce  set  up,  these  regional  agencies  would 
as  clearinghouse  (and  possibly  as  banker) 
all  agencies   and  organizations  working 
local   development   and   diversification, 
"piey  would.  In  a  sense,  act  as  a  sort  of 
Reserve  to  State  and  local  develop- 
agenciei. 
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Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Blr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Patriotism."  published  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
graph. This  editorial  urges  the  people 
of  Uie  United  States  to  get  l>ack  to  the 
old  idea  of  love  of  country.  I  think  the 
editorial  is  worth  of  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 

as  follows: 

Patuotisic 

ThtTt  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago.  whea 
the  folks  of  almost  every  American  com- 
munity gathered  each  Memorial  Day,  gen- 
erally at  their  own  cemetery,  to  Join  in  a 
simple  program  of  reverence  and  patrlottsm 
in  memory  of  their  soldier  dead. 

And  on  these  occasions  the  elected  ofll- 
clals  of  conununlty.  State,  and  Nation 
reached  new  heights  of  oratory  in  eulogis- 
ing the  Founding  Fathers.  In  telling  tha^ 
story  of  CMd  Glory,  and  in  honOTlng  the  sol- 
diers, who.  imder  God,  made  and  preserved 
us  as  a  nation. 

This  vas  the  day  when  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen  came  home  to  the  people,  to 
restore  unbounded  faith  in  their  country, 
to  call  upon  the  citizenry  to  keep  the  United 
States  free,  and  to  remind  xis  never  to  for- 
get the  heroes  who  gave  their  lives  that  this 
Nation  might  live. 
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This  was  when  the  words  "freedom"  and 
"liberty"  and  "patriotism"  were  spoken  un- 
ashamedly and  unapologetlcally. 

This  was  the  day  when  the  band  played 
and  the  flags  whipped  out  in  the  breeze. 
The  day  when  a  grateful  aiKl  humble  people 
bared  their  heads  in  cemeteries  across  the 
Nation  to  ask  divine  help  in  keeping  ours  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

This  was  the  day  when  the  sound  of  Taps 
and  the  noise  of  rifle  flre  blended  in  a  hal- 
lowed amen  to  the  graveside  prayers  of  devo- 
tion and  obligation. 

ASS    WB    ASHAMED    OP    SHOWING    PATBIOTISM? 

What  has  become  of  those  American  days 
of  oratory,  of  patriotism,  of  parades  and  fly- 
ing flags? 

Are  we  who  call  ourselves  Americans  per- 
mitting these  sacred  customs  to  become  part 
of  a  forgotten  era? 

Are  love  of  country,  thankfulness  for  a 
grateful  Nation,  and  honor  to  a  fallen  soldier 
too  old-fashioned  to  be  part  of  our  fast- 
moving  world  (rf  alien  isms  and  Interna- 
tional Intrigue  and  conspiracy? 

Let  us  this  Memorial  Day  go  back  those 
few  years  and  renew  the  American  custom  of 
repledglng  allegiance  to  our  America.  L>et  us 
once  more  be  so  old-fashioned  that  we  want 
to  hear  our  Senators.  Congressmen,  legis- 
lators. Judges,  and  home-town  ofllclals  tell 
of  our  great  heritage,  of  the  tower  of 
strength  we  possess  in  o\ir  continental  union 
of  a  free  and  independent  people. 

■XVm   OLD-PASHIONSD    MEMORIAL   DAY 

Let  xis  once  again  march  behind  the  com- 
munity band,  to  stand  beside  the  graves  of 
our  servicemen,  honoring  the  men  of  Con- 
cord Bridge,  the  boys  who  gave  all  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  veteran  of  the  Argonne,  the  under- 
dog from  Bataan.  and  the  lad  from  Heart- 
break Ridge  in  Korea. 

Perhaps  if  cust<»ns  so  American  as  an  old- 
fashioned  Memorial  Day  had  l>een  continued 
in  their  full  meaning,  ther->  would  have  been 
less  need  for  congressional  probes  to  bait  the 
spread  of  communism. 

Perhaps  if  we  Americans  had  lived  up  to 
our  name,  alien  Isms  would  have  less  fertUe 
ground. 

Let  VLB  all  revive  the  old  American  custom 
•(  being  Americans  openly. 


Air  Force  Approptia6—t 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  28, 1953 

ISr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  the  current  controversy 
with  regard  to  proposed  reductions  in 
the  budget  tor  the  Air  Force.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Let's  Have  the  Facts,"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  27.  1953,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  In  my 
opinion,  this  editorial  pinpoints  the 
prevalent  skepticism  on  the  pert  of  the 
American  public  concerning  the  very 
serious  matter  of  adequate  and  appro- 
priate security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lbt's  Hays  thr  Facts 

One  hopeful  note  has  been  struck  in  the 
eonf used  debate  over  the  proposed  $6  bUUon 


cut  in  the  Air  Force  Inidget  for  the  1954 
fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1.  That  note  was 
sounded  when  Senator  Fercttson  said  he  be- 
lieves that  when  the  facts  are  all  known 
most  of  the  Senators  wiU  go  along  with  the 
President  on  the  cut. 

The  confusion — and  much  of  it  certainly 
Is  honest  confiision — grows  out  of  the  con- 
tention, attributed  to  Defense  Secretary  WU- 
son.  that  we  are  going  to  get  more  defense 
for  less  money.  To  many  Senators,  this 
sounds  like  a  pipedream.  Mr.  Wilson  may 
be  right,  however.  If  he  Is  talking  about  more 
defense  over  the  sh<n-t  pull. 

There  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
budget  cut  will  deprive  the  Air  Force  d\iring 
the  coming  fiscal  year  of  planes  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  acquired.  It  wiU  have 
all  the  money  that  it  can  spend  on  planes, 
and  perhaps  more  money  than  it  can  spend, 
in  that  period.  It  la  also  quite  possible 
that  the  new  Pentagon  team  will  be  able 
to  speed  up  production  so  that,  actually,  the 
Air  Force  will  receive  more  planes  than  had 
been  expected.  There  are  even  those  who 
go  one  step  further  and  say  that  better  plan- 
ning, better  organization,  and  wiser  spend- 
ing policies  will  produce  more  real  air  power, 
with  a  120-wlng  interim  goal,  than  would 
have  been  produced  under  the  Truman  pro- 
gram, which  had  143  wings  as  its  goal.  In 
other  words,  vmder  this  reasoning,  the  143- 
wing  program  was  both  wasteful  and  un- 
realistic, and  better  management  under  the 
new  team  is  going  to  give  us  more  strength 
in  being  for  less  money. 

This,  however,  is  an  opinion.  It  Is  not 
one  of  the  facts  to  which  Senates  Fergttson 
presumably  was  alluding. 

The  fact  which  gives  greatest  ctmcem,  and 
which  ought  to  be  made  public,  relates  to 
the  ratio  of  strength,  both  present  and  pros- 
pective, between  our  Air  Force  and  the  So- 
viet air  force.  We  may  not  know  In  fact 
Just  how  strong  the  Russians  are.  But  we 
have  official  estimates  of  their  current  total 
strength  and  of  their  production  rates. 
These  estimates  have  not  been  made  public. 
The  understanding  Is,  however,  that  they 
show  two  things:  (1)  That  the  Russian  air 
force.  In  terms  of  modern  planes  on  hand. 
Is  substantially  stronger  than  our  own;  (2) 
that  the  Rvisslan  rate  of  production  is 
greater  than  o\ir  own,  and  that  Soviet  su- 
periority in  this  respect  will  be  increased 
instead  of  diminished  in  the  future. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  this  second 
fact — If  it  is  a  fact — that  the  proposed  cut  in 
the  Air  Vorce  budget  creates  so  much  con- 
cern. The  cut  may  not  mean  fewer  Ameri- 
can planes  next  year  or  even  the  foUowing 
year.  But  If  the  cut  means  fewer  orders  wiU 
be  placed  in  the  next  year  or  so,  then  the 
time  is  bound  to  come  when  the  cut  wlU  leave 
the  Air  Force  with  fewer  planes  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  had.  More  efllclent  plan- 
ning and  production  methods  should  min- 
imize this  loss.  But  these  same  factors, 
without  a  budget  cut,  should  also  result  in 
even  more  planes  than  originally  contem- 
plated. 

So  the  basic  facts  which  should  be  made 
pubUc  are  whether  the  Russians  are  both 
ahead  of  us  and  pulling  away,  and,  if  so. 
whether  there  has  been  any  hopeful  devel- 
opment in  the  world  pictiure  which  Justifies 
what  Senator  Johnson  of  Texas  describes 
as  another  slowdown  or  stretchout  in  the 
defense  program.  Our  security  wUl  suffer  if 
this  debate  degenerates  into  a  partisan  po- 
litical scramble.  But  the  critics  of  the  Air 
Force  cut,  whUe  guarding  against  this  polit- 
ical danger,  should  nevertheless  seek  by  every 
legitimate  means  to  get  satisfactory  answers 
to  these  key  questions.  For  our  very  ex- 
istence as  a  Nation  may  depend,  not  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  do  an  improved 
defense  Job.  but  on  whether  we  are  going  to 
make  the  effort  that  must  be  made  if  the 
Russians  reaUy  are  pulling  away  from  us  In 
the  struggle  for  air  supremacy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

OP  mwA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.  Thursday.  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
informative  discussion  by  J.  C.  Holbert, 
president  of  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers  As- 
sociation. Washington.  Iowa,  of  the  real 
reasons  for  lower  beef  prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  ir.  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Lest  We  Fokgct 


lOWA  Bi 


Producer's  Association. 

Washinffton.  lotoa. 
The  average  price  of  cattle  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter has  suffered  the  severest  drop  in  price  the 
last  6  months  ever  recorded  in  the  beef  cattle 
industry  and  the  largest  percentage  drop  of 
any  major  commodity  either  agricultxiral  or 
manufactured.  These  are  sweeping  state- 
ments that  can  be  substantiated.  The  im- 
pact of  the  price  break  in  cattle  iH-lces  can 
best  be  understood  if  one  thinks  of  the 
steel  Indiistry  or  labor  taking  40  to  50  percent 
drop  In  less  than  12  months. 

WHY? 

The  reason  for  this  drop  In  prices  has 
been  explained  from  many  angles  by  com- 
mentators who  live  in  New  York  City  to 
swivel-chair  experts!  Recently  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle In  one  of  the  leading  business  maga- 
zines with  a  national  circulation  and  it 
claimed  that  the  bust  in  the  cattle  industry 
is  due  mainly  to  a  wild  boom  that  came  out 
of  the  Southwest  and  spread  across  the  coun- 
try without  any  cavise  or  reason.  Little  ex- 
planation was  made  as  to  why  prices  went 
down  or  the  real  cause  of  the  upturn  and 
downward  trend  in  the  cattle  business.  The 
main  causes  of  the  erratic  swing  In  the  beef 
business  were  not  discussed. 

Here  are  the  causes  for  losses  suffered  by 
beef  cattlemen,  especially  the  Com  Belt  feed- 
ers, who  have  carried  the  brunt  of  the  losses: 

1.  The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 

2.  The  increased  cattle  population. 

3.  The  drop  in  price  of  hides  and  tallow. 

4.  The  drought. 

6.  Lower  prices  for  pork,  chickens,  and  tur- 
keys. 

LIVR    CATTLR    DOWN — aXTAII.    MEAT    TJP 

Let  US  look  first  at  the  effect  of  the  Ofliee 
of  Price  StabUlzatlon.  Someone  would  say. 
"Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,"  but  let  us  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs  lest  we  forget.  The 
cattlemen  fought  controls  from  the  begin- 
ning but  controls  were  clamp>ed  on  the  cat- 
tle industry  mon  severely  than  any  other 
industry  in  the  country.  There  has  never 
been  a  parallel  to  it.  The  roUback  order  on 
Uve  cattle  from  t3.50  to  M  a  hundred  poimds 
In  May  1951  was  the  rankest  infringement 
on  private  liberty  and  private  property  ever 
enacted  In  the  history  of  the  country  and 
that  loss  was  suffered  by  Corn  Belt  feeders 
and  Com  Belt  feeders  alone.  Two  weeks  Uter 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  set  the  price 
of  retail  beef  and  at  least  9  out  of  every  10 
retail  stores  In  this  country  charged  the 
consumer  more  for  beef  than  they  were 
charging  before  the  price  of  cattle  was  roUed 
back  to  the  farmer.  Who  got  the  difference? 
The  Ofllce  of  Price  Stabilization  never  ex- 
plained. Not  the  producer,  not  the  consvmier. 
Iliere  Is  no  argument  here.  This  is  not  an 
opinion.  This  U  blstory  speUed  out  In  print 
and  In  flgurea. 
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MOTKlOm  or  TKBfMM  CATTU  SIBKUPTSD 

Along  with  the  beef  cattle  rollback  order 
In  May  came  a  threat  from  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
■laxighter  cattle  again  August  1.  1961.  and 
again  October  1.  1951.  The  last  two  roU- 
backB  were  defeated  by  Congreaa  but  look 
what  happened  to  the  shipments  of  cattle 
from  the  West  Into  the  Ck)rn  Belt  from  April 
until  August.  They  dropped  to  an  all-time 
low.  Corn  Belt  feeders  naturaUy  could  not 
buy  while  looking  Into  a  threat  .from  the 
OoTemment  cd  a  rollback  of  prices  In  August 
and  again  In  October.  A  strong  demand 
for  feeders  wa«  built  up  and  when  Congress 
defeated  the  rollbacks  there  was  a  great  rush 
to  buy  replacement  cattle.  Prices  of  feeder 
cattle  leaped  to  an  all-time  high.  Again 
the  Corn  Belt  feeder  was  caught  in  the 
squeeze  and  paid  at  least  three  to  fotir  dol- 
lars a  hundred  more  for  feeder  cattle  than 
he  would  have  paid  If  the  Government  had 
left  controls  out  of  the  plctiire.  The  western 
cattleman  gained  at  this  point  and  the  Com 
Belt  feeder  took  the  shellacking. 

aovsRJTicnrr  wajls  to  ix>wxs  wholxsals  and 
RXTAn.  cxn.iNG 
In  January  1952,  less  than  9  months  after 
eontrols  were  put  on,  the  price  of  many 
grades  of  slaughter  cattle  broke  below  ceiling 
and  continued  below  ceiling.  In  the  fall  of 
1952  slaughter  cattle  broke  all  the  way  from 
•4  to  $10  below  celling,  but  according  to  the 
regttlatlons  the  pcu:kers  were  still  entitled  to 
sell  at  celling  prices  as  well  as  the  retailers. 
Then  In  November  and  December  1952  pack- 
ers began  to  drop  wholesale  prices  to  quite 
a  degree,  but  retail  prices  stayed  up  becavise 
the  meat  dealers  were  entitled  to  get  OPS 
celling  and  when  the  hoiisewlf  e  said  beef  was 
blgh  all  they  had  to  do  was  point  to  the 
chart.  The  retail  dealers  were  selling  at  cell- 
ing or  a  cent  or  two  below.  This  is  not  criti- 
cising the  retail  dealer.  This  is  criticizing 
the  system  of  price  control  and  the  harmful 
effect  which  it  has  on  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  If  wholesale  and  retail  prices  had 
dropped  in  comparison  with  live  cattle  prices, 
the  consumption  of  beef  would  have  been 
Increased  in  the  fall  of  1952.  which  would 
bave  helped  cut  down  the  supply  In  the 
spring  of  1963.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
retail  prices  up  to  Janiiary  1,  1962,  dropped 
3  to  5  percent  while  live  cattle  prices  dropped 
20  to  30  percent. 


Let  tia  look  at  another  effect  the  regula- 
tions from  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
had  upon  cattle  feeders.  They  placed  a  cell- 
ing on  protein  supplement  such  as  cotton- 
seed meal,  linseed  oil  meal  and  soybean 
meal.  Prices  raised  overnight  from  98  to  910 
a  ton  and  the  cattle  feeders  were  practically 
cloeed  out  of  the  market.  They  couldn't  buy 
»  taa  of  straight  protein  supplement  unless 
they  had  a  particularly  good  stand-in  with 
their  feed  dealer.  The  large  commercial 
mixed-feed  dealers  bought  up  the  supply  be- 
cause there  was  no  celling  on  mixed  feed 
and  they  could  mix  other  Ingredients  with 
the  protein  supplement  and  resell  it  to  farm- 
ers without  control  of  in-lces.  Again  I  do  not 
blame  the  commercial  feed  manufacturers. 
but  I  blame  the  regulations  which  create 
each  conditions.  The  cattle  feeder  was 
forced  to  buy  commercial  feeds  whether  he 
wanted  to  or  not  in  order  to  get  protein  sup- 
plement. This  certainly  ran  up  the  price  of 
protein  feed  to  the  cattlemen  everywhere 
and  again  the  Com  Belt  feeder  paid  the  big- 
gest penalty  becatiac  he  was  the  largest  uaer. 

RDXSAL  GBADDrO 

Another  act  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion which  was  very  harmful  to  the  slaugh- 
ter-cattle industry  was  compulsory  grading 
by  Federal  graders.  This  was  e8p>ecially 
harmful  from  October  1,  1952,  until  the  con- 
trols  were  discontinued.  The  grading  of  beef 
was  so  poorly  done  that  one  wonders  whether 
It  was  lack  of  knowledge  or  what?  When 
ezperU  could  hardly  tell  the  difference  be- 
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tm  een  carcasses  and  definitely  no  consumers 
CO  lid  with  their  eyes  on  the  platter,  yet 
by  dropping  the  grade  from  prime  to  choice 
or  from  choice  to  good  it  made  a  difference 
In  price  of  an  individual  carcass  of  thirty 
to  fifty  dollars.  I  say  let's  repeat,  lest  we 
foget.  the  direct  effect  of  these  controls 
U]  on  the  men  who  feed  cattle. 

CATTLB    MUMBOtS 

rhe  second  largest  factor  In  the  drop  of 
ca  ttle  prices  is  due  to  the  increase  in  cattle 
pcpulatlon.  The  Increase  of  cattle  numbers 
wiis  stimulated  by  Government  regulation 
aid  also  by  the  Governmfnt  demand  for 
greater  production.  Furthermore,  it  Is  defi- 
nitely true  that  cattlemen  Increase  their 
nimbers  when  prices  are  high.  Cattle  were 
stowing  a  profit  and  there  was  a  tendency 
fo"  new  people,  even  people  not  directly  con- 
n<cted  with  farming,  to  become  Interested 
ard  engage  in  the  cattle  business.  Also, 
there  was  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
minent  cattlemen  to  increase  their  herds. 
Tlie  country  as  a  whole  from  1940  to  1952 
ei  Joyed  good  crops  and  pastures,  the  weather 
wiis  favorable,  there  was  no  major  drought, 
ai  d  no  major  setback  in  prices.  The  price 
tr  tnd  was  upward.  Income  taxes  were  high 
aid  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
miny,  especially  the  western  ranchers,  to 
h(  lid  back  their  heifers,  and  as  long  as  a  cow 
w  IS  producing  a  calf  that  would  bring  $100  to 
9S  00  per  head  there  was  no  point  in  selling  old 
cc  ws.  Therefore,  we  faced  a  steady  rise  which 
CT  ilmlnated  in  1951  and  1952.  The  cattle  In- 
cxease  is  not  unsound  In  Itself.  It  is  fimda- 
na  Bntally  sound  because  our  population  is 
ir  creasing  and  cattlemen  want  to  produce 
ai  I  abundance  because  in  this  system  and 
lE  this  system  alone  is  a  permanent  market 
fcr  any  food  product.  But  products  manu- 
factured, yes  even  labor,  must  come  under 
tl  e  same  standards  if  this  abundance  la  to 
b<  I  had  by  all. 

BISCS  AKD  TAIXOW 

The  third  factor  which  has  affected  the 
bi  lef -cattle  market  Is  the  severe  drop  in  the 
polce  of  hides  and  tallow.  It  is  estimated 
tlat  if  the  price  of  tallow  and  hides  was 
at  the  same  level  as  it  was  in  May  1951 
w  len  the  Government  put  cattle  under  price 
ccntrol,  the  packer  could  pay  $1.25  to  $1.60 
p<  T  hundred  more  tax  live  cattle.  The  price 
ol  hides  is  a  beautiful  example  of  how  the 
pi  oducer  is  suffering  a  severe  drop,  a  drop  of 
6<>  percent,  while  the  price  of  shoes  to  the 
C4  nsumiCT  is  as  high  today  as  ever. 

DBOTTCHT 

The  drought,  especially  In  the  Southwest. 
Iz  the  opinion  of  many  has  been  a  factor 
al  Meeting  the  cattle  market.  It  Is  the  opin- 
io a  of  the  writer  that  this  has  been  over- 
ei  uphaslzed.  The  drought  affected  individ- 
u  lis  and  even  sections,  and  increased  the 
a  rrylng  cost  of  many  cattle,  but  it  did  not 
h  kve  a  marked  effect  upon  the  overall  price 
level.  It  has  caused  a  shifting  of  cattle 
from  one  locality  to  another,  but  it  has  not 
di  creased  the  cattle  population  to  any 
narked  degree. 

COMFSIXITOir 

The  last  major  factor  affecting  the  price 
ol  cattle  was  the  continued  pressure  oi  other 
n  eats.  The  great  Increase  of  poultry,  both 
clickens  and  turke3r8,  and  the  large  surplxis 
ol  hogs  forced  beef  down  from  an  all-time 
h:  gh  to  meet  the  competition.  Restaurant. 
hi  )tel,  and  nightclub  trade,  recognizing  the 
fa  ct  that  the  public  was  being  told  by  Gov- 
ernment officials,  newspapers,  radio  com- 
nenators.  even  radio  comedians,  and  poli- 
tl:ians.  that  beef  was  high,  took  advantage 
oi  the  fact  and  quoted  beef  high  and  In 
m  ost  cases  served  It  a  la  carte.  For  example, 
ir  the  Stockyards  Inn.  the  hotel  connected 
w  th  the  Union  Stockyards,  during  the  Intcr- 
niktlonal  Livestock  Show  in  1952,  roast  beef 
wts  quoted  at  $4.50  a  serving  and  a  steak 
ai  $6  when  cattle  were  selling  in  the  yards 
a  hundred  yards  away  for  20  to  30  percent 


less  than  the  year  before.  Of  course,  such 
prices  prevailed  in  other  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  dining  cars  wherever  one  went. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat,  that  the  cattle- 
man, especially  the  Com  Belt  feeder,  has  paid 
a  costly  price  because  of  Government  regu- 
lations. Cattlemen  have  never  had  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  and.  even  In  our  severe 
loss  at  the  present  time,  we  are  not  asking 
for  and  we  do  not  want  the  Government 
in  our  business.  But  since  the  Government. 
through  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  and 
through  other  Government  programs  has 
created  an  abnormal  condition  in  the  beef 
Industry,  the  Iowa  Beef  Producer's  Associa- 
tion recommends  that  the  following  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  cattle 
industry : 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
do  whatever  it  can  to  publicize  the  use  of 
beef  and  collect  data  giving  wide  publicity 
to  the  price  of  live  cattle  as  compered  with 
the  price  of  retail  beef. 

2.  The  Govenunent  should  establish  long- 
term  credit  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest 
to  cattle  producers  and  feeders  or  lend  influ- 
ence to  such  a  measure.  Not  loose  credit  but 
long-term  credit.  This  Is  recommended  es- 
pecially for  the  ptirchaae  of  breeding  cattle 
and  llghtr  calves. 

3.  The  Government  should  restrict  the  Im- 
portation of  live  cattle  as  well  as  dressed 
beef  from  both  Mexico  and  Canada  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  12  months.  Some  will  say  this 
cannot  be  done.  But  why  cant  it?  The 
Government  restricts  other  imports. 

4.  The  Government  should  buy  domestic 
beef  for  our  Armed  Forces  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  for  a  short  period  but  perma- 
nently. This  Includes  canned  beef.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  not  talk 
about  this,  it  should  insist  that  it'  be  done. 

5.  The  Iowa  Beef  Producer's  Association 
would  like  to  encourage  the  American  meat- 
packers  to  discontinue  the  feeding  of  cattle. 
We  recognize  that  It  Is  within  their  right  and 
we  would  be  against  any  Government  regu- 
lation to  restrict  this  right.  But  we  are  ask- 
ing it  from  the  standpoint  of  cooperation 
as  a  member  of  the  meat  team,  becatise  large 
numbers  of  cattle  fed  by  the  processor  can. 
on  a  given  day  or  a  given  week,  be  a  bearish 
factor  upon  the  market. 

The  above  suggestions  could  be  enough  to 
stabilize  the  market  so  that  cattlefeeders 
would  have  time  to  adjust  their  program. 
We  are  ready  to  take  our  chances.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment will  give  us  DO  more  regulations 
In  the  future,  to  meet  competition  from  other 
food  products.  But  this  break  has  been  so 
fast  and  so  severe  that  cattlemen  need  coop- 
eration now,  not  6  months  or  a  year  from 
now  Let  it  be  emphasised — we  are  asking 
for  coojseratlon  from  the  Government,  from 
the  packer,  the  retail  dealer,  and  the  banker, 
but  not  for  a  handout. 

J.  C.  HOLBXST, 

President,  Iowa  Beef  Producertf 
Aaaociation. 


Ef  ect  of  Lower  Com  f  rke  SapporU  oa 
MiUi  ProdttctioB  Costs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAirsAa 
IN  THE  HOI7SE  OF  RKPRSSENTA'llVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  und«r  leftve 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  want  to  submit 
herewith  a  report  which  was  prepared 
for  me  titled  "Effect  of  Lower  Com  Price 
Supports  on  Milk  Production  Costs." 

A  number  of  Members  have  raised 
questions  concerning  the  high  level  of 


dairymen's  feed  costs  as  a  result  of  the 
current  level  of  price  sun^rts  oa  feed 
grains. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  facts  of  this 
situation.  I  asked  Dr.  Wilcox,  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  to  make  a 
special  study  of  this  question.  His  re- 
port follows: 

KrracT  or  Lowes  Ooair  Prick  Sttppobts  on 
Mnjc  PsooDcnoN  Costs 

This  statement  Is  In  reply  to  the  question 
"How  much  lower  would  milk  production 
costs  be  today  if  flexible  price  supports  were 
in  operation  and  corn  price  supports  were 
at  75  instead  of  90  percent  of  parity?" 

The  Bxireau  of  Agricultural  Ekwnomics 
reports  that  feed  costs  make  up  50  percent 
of  total  milk  p>roduction  costs.  Since  corn 
is  currently  selling  at  prices  beloW  the  sup- 
port level  they  estimate  that  if  prices  were 
supported  at  76  instead  of  90  percent  of 
parity  farm-grown  feeds  would  be  only  16 
percent  lower  rather  than  the  full  17  percent 
reduction  In  the  support  level.  Because  of 
the  cost  of  processing  they  also  estimate  that 
processed  or  commercially  mixed  feeds  would 
be  only  12  percent  lower  than  at  present. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  surveys  they  esti- 
mate that  purchased  feed  varies  from  6.6  to 
25.5  percent  of  total  mUk  production  costs 
In  several  Important  dairy  States.  If  farm 
grown  and  commercial  feed  prices  were  16 
and  12  i>ercent  lower  as  Indicated  above 
total  milk  production  cost  would  be  from 
0.7  to  8  percent  lower  than  at  present.  The 
estimates  for  selected  States  follow: 
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Responsibilities  BBad  to  WorM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  DfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  Gf  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Kendall- 
ville  News-Sun,  of  Kendallville,  Ind.  It 
demonstrates  a  real  understanding  of  the 
international  situation  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  Suez  CanaL 

The  article  follows: 

RssroKsmuTiBS  Buxo  to  Woblo 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  Brltlsh-BgTPtlan 
relations  over  the  Sues  Canal  has  startled 
western  statesmen. 

Reliable  accovmts  from  Cairo  are  that  Pre- 
mier Nagulb  and  other  Egyptian  leaders  are 
totally  preoccupied  with  just  one  thing: 
Forcing  British  troops  out  of  Sues. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  is  said  to  have 
.heard  little  talk  from  them  about  Middle 
East  defense  arrangements,  and  slim  appreci- 
ation of  the  canal's  strategic  value  In  the 
free  world's  defense. 

That  is  exactly  why  Anglo-Qsyptian  nego- 
tiations on  the  laeue  have  broken  down. 


The  Egyptians  Insist  Britain  agree  to  ttie 
withdrawal  of  Its  troops  first,  before  any 
discussion  Is  imdertaken  on  protection  of 
the  vital  British  base  at  Sues. 

The  British,  however,  are  unwilling  to 
withdraw  untU  they  have  assurance  the 
iMwe  will  be  maintained,  and  made  availaMe 
to  the  West  in  the  event  of  war. 

Dulles  has  taken  a  stand  in  Cairo  sub- 
stantially like  the  British,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians promptly  have  hailed  this  as  evidence 
an  American-British  conspiracy  exists. 

Apparently  the  Egyptians  have  passed  be- 
yond the  reasoning  stage.  If  they  were  rea- 
soning, they  would  see  a  few  things  better 
than  they  do.    For  instance: 

The  British  have  shown  every  sign  of  In- 
tent to  withdraw  their  troops  once  the 
Sues  base  is  properly  secure.  So  withdrawal 
itself  is  not  really  at  issue.  Only  the  timing 
and  conditions  are  in  debate. 

Egyptian  insistence  that  no  conditions  be 
attached  represents  a  narrow,  provincial  out- 
look which  cannot  be  Justified  by  modern 
statesmen  facing  the  world  as  it  is  today. 
The  Sues  base  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  on 
earth.  The  Egyptians  are  behaving  as  if  the 
transfer  of  a  corner  gas  station  rather  than 
a  great  military  bastion  was  at  stake. 

The  free  world  has  genuine  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  the  Egjrptlans  toward 
greater  independence  and  self-reliance.  It 
can  have  slight  patience,  however,  with  an 
attitude  of  total  blindness  such  as  the  Egyp- 
tians are  showing  toward  their  wider  world 
responsibilities. 

If  Russian  communism  were  to  invade  the 
Middle  East  successfully,  the  Independence 
the  Egyptians  now  seek  with  single-minded 
frenzy  would  vanish  with  astounding  speed. 


How  Shall  Cmigress  Inrettifate 
SdbversiTe  ActiTi&#7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  HXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  Tuesday.  May  26.  1953,  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
10:45  to  11  p.m.: 

■niroughout  the  country  the  people  are 
engaged  In  a  deep  and  passionate  debate. 
Wider  than  the  pubUc  debate  on  Korea, 
wider  than  the  public  debate  on  national 
defense,  and  wider  than  the  discussion  on 
taxes  is  the  whirlpool  of  interest  focused  on 
congressional  Investigations  of  subversives 
and  subversive  activities.  The  country  has 
divided  Itself  Into  varloxis  ideological  camps. 
Charges  and  countercharges  are  hurled  from 
one  camp  to  another.  Those  who  object  to 
the  methods,  prooediu'es,  and  statements  of 
the  congressional  committees  presently  In- 
vestigating subversives  are  passionately  as- 
sailed as  being  Reds  themselves,  or,  at  best. 
Communist  sympathizers,  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  hand  over  the  country  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  red-draped  platter.  From  the 
other  camps,  equally  as  passionate  and 
equally  as  convinced  come  the  cries  that 
the  conduct  and  operation  of  these  commit:- 
tees  have  blanketed  the  ooxmtry  with  fear, 
stifling  free  thought  and  expression,  paralys- 
ing Government  [>er8onnel.  penalizing 
mental  vigor.  To  these  accusations  have 
been  added  the  charges  of  Invasion  of  both 
academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  arguments  move  back,  forth,  up,  down, 
and  anmnd.   In  greater  proportion  than  any 


other  one  single  topic,  people  are  engaged 
In  either  defending  or  attacking  the  work 
of  these  congressional  committees.  Letters 
flood  the  newspapers,  every  issue  of  every 
magasine  contains  references,  large  and 
small,  to  the  argument;  it  is  good  copy  for 
every  editor,  columnist,  and  commentator. 
The  front-page  headline  about  it  has  become 
a  commonplace. 

Friendships  have  been  strained  and  house- 
holds divided.  I  do  not  exaggerate  as  every 
listener  knows.  "I  am  afraid  to  say  what 
I  reaUy  think,"  says  one,  "becaxise  these 
committees  do  not  draw  any  Une  between 
liberal  thought  and  Communist  thinking." 
"WiU  I  be  suspect  If  I  read  this  book  or  that 
magazine?"  To  which  the  reply  is  made, 
"If  you  have  nothing  to  hide,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear."  StiU  another  group  asserts 
that  it  does  not  like  the  methods  used  by 
these  committees,  but  they  have  at  least 
alerted  the  coxmtxy  to  the  danga  it  faces 
from  the  conspiracy  practiced  by  domestic 
Communists.  Others  assert  that  this  argu- 
ment is  an  adoption  of  the  hated  Communist 
principle  that  the  end,  any  end,  Justifies  the 
means. 

I  maintain  that  these  divisions,  these  fears, 
the  hate  engendered  by  the  passions  serve 
our  country  ill.  The  basic  questions  have 
become  obscured.  What  is  the  real  nature 
and  extent  of  the  internal  Communist  con- 
spiracy? Where  and  how  is  it  operating? 
What,  if  any,  remedial  legislation  Lb  neces- 
sary? Are  ovu"  present  internal  security 
laws  effectively  enforced?  If  not,  does  the 
defect  lie  In  the  laws  themselves?  What  Is 
a  good  working  definition  of  a  Communist? 
Of  a  Communist-front  organization? 

I  submit  that  if  the  Congress  approached 
the  problem  with  the  tools  of  precision,  of 
definition,  of  Judicious  probing,  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  cleared.  I  go  further  than 
that:  I  say  the  atmosphere  must  be  cleared 
lest  in  the  raging  of  mutually  distrusting 
camps,  the  real  objective  of  such  investiga- 
tions be  lost. 

I  propose  a  fresh  start.  I  have  introduced 
a  House  Joint  resolution.  259  by  number,  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Subversive 
Activities.  Briefly,  the  major  provisions  are 
theee: 

1.  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  14  members  as  follows:  Seven  members 
who  are  members  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  4  from  the  majority 
and  S  from  the  principal  minority  party,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  7  members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  4  from  the  majority  and 
8  from  the  principal  minority  party  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

a.  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  (insofar  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned) to  make  investigations  of  aU  sub- 
versive and  un-American  activities  in  ttie 
United  States  and  of  all  other  matters  in 
relation  thereto  which  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  neces- 
sary remedial  legislation. 

Of  coiu-se,  the  key  words  are  "exclusive 
Jurisdiction."  I  cannot  repeat  too  often:  A 
divided  responsibility  is  a  partial  responsi- 
bility. There  are  presently  three  groups  in 
Congress  whose  operations  are  centered  in  the 
investigation  of  subversive  activities.  In  the 
Senate  there  are  the  Permanent  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Subcomit- 
tee  on  Internal  Security  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  the  House  of  Rei»-esenta- 
tives,  there  is  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  From  time  to  time,  other 
subcommittees  of  standing  committees  make 
excursions  into  the  area  of  subversive  activi- 
ties. Bach  of  the  three  groups  I  have  men- 
tioned have  had  appropriated  to  them  moneys 
mounting  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  doUars.  Each  of  these  sutKXxnmittees 
and  House  committee  has  its  own  staff  oC 
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ecaintela,  Investlgatora,  stenographers,  and 
derks.  Kach  of  them  Iti  own  oflloe.  ofllce 
equipment,  and  supplies.  Two  of  them  have 
even  entered  the  same  area,  that  of  Investi- 
gating subversive  Influences  In  edxicatlcm. 
There  has  spning  up  a  group  of  professional 
testlflers.  namely  ex-Commxinists.  who  have 
l^>peared  before  all  three.  How,  then.  I  m\ist 
ask.  can  the  Investigation  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities escape  dilution?  How  can  the  effort 
spread  In  so  many  different  directions  by 
three  rival  groups  produce  the  best  of  re- 
sults? All  the  time,  and  all  the  money  spent, 
all  the  duplication  h  e  brought  with  them 
confusion,  a  heightening  of  tension,  and  a 
disunity  among  the  people  of  the  country 
and  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

I  make  this  plea  for  the  sober,  the  Judi- 
cious, and  the  concentrated  approach.  That 
Congress  has  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
to  Investigate  subversive  activities  which 
threaten  the  public  interest  Is  undeniable. 
That  the  need  exists  Is  likewise  undeniable. 
But  because  the  very  natxire  of  the  subject 
matter  deals  with  the  sensational,  there  is 
all  the  more  need  for  the  most  careful  kind 
of  Investigations,  for  the  scrupulous  pro- 
cedure lest  In  calling  "wolT'  too  loudly  and 
too  often,  we  fall  to  recognize  the  real  wolf 
when  he  appears. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  are  as 
loyal  as  they  are  Intelligent.  They  want  to 
see  this  work  done  with  as  much  skill  and 
finesse  as  the  subject  demands.  For  this 
reason  I  have  proposed  that  the  Jurisdiction 
ht  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  the 
legislation  concerned  with  internal  security 
had  already  been  placed  within  the  Juris- 
diction o'  the  Judiciary  Committees.  It  mtist 
also  be  kept  In  mind  that  traditionally,  and 
unlike  any  other  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Conmilttees  must  be 
lawyers.  Because  congressional  Investigating 
committees  are  not  bound  by  any  rules  of 
evidence  which  define  the  limits  of  a  co\irt 
of  law.  the  fact  that  all  members  of  such 
a  Joint  committee  would  be  lawyers  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Among  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Judiciary  Committees  will  be 
found  former  district  attorneys.  State  Judges, 
and  State  attorneys-general.  Hence,  due  to 
legal  training,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
possessed  of  skill  in  questioning,  of  a  schooled 
discipline  In  reaching  to  the  core  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  In  preserving  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  whole  structure  of 
American  criminal  Jiuispradence;  that  a  man 
Is  Innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

X  ask  my  listeners:  Is  It  not  the  best  kind 
of  logic,  the  best  kind  of  prudence,  to  center 
such  responsible  work  in  a  single  committee, 
representative  of  both  Houses  of  Congress? 
U  the  investigatory  work  fails  then,  we  shall 
know  where  the  responsibility  lies.  We 
wouM  not  face  the  poeslbllity  of  having,  per- 
haps, one  committee  say,  '^e  dldnt  locA  at 
such  and  so;  we  thought  the  other  commit- 
tee or  subcommittees  were  doing  that."  How 
can  the  total  pattern  of  the  domestic  Com- 
munist conspiracy  emerge  If  the  work  is  done 
I^ecemeal,  one  committee  moving  In  on  one 
facet  and  another  on  another  facet,  some- 
times colliding  and  sometimes  Jumping  out 
of  the  way?  If  you  believe,  as  I  do.  that  the 
Communist  conspiracy  In  the  United  States 
consists  of  catefully  calculated  maneuvers 
which  when  put  together  fall  Into  one  con- 
sistent design,  then,  may  I  ask  how  can  any 
soiuid  conclusion  be  reached  as  to  how  to 
treat  this  conspiracy,  with  cme  committee 
biting  off  a  piece  here  and  another  biting 
off  a  piece  there? 

I  have,  at  the  beginning  of  this  address, 
talked  oC  the  deep  division  which  has  split 
the  country  over  the  operations  at  the  eom- 
Bltteea  Investigating  cubYerslv*  activities.   I 


bi  id  not  Intended  to  take  sides,  but  to  em- 
p  lasiee.  Instead,  the  resultant  confusion, 
w  iste.  and  even  bitterness  which  have  fol- 
ic wed  in  the  wake  of  these  committees.  As  I 
pi  oceeded  with  the  preparation  of  thla  talk, 

poncluded  that  I  would  be  less  than  honest 

I  did  not  openly  state  my  own  position.  I 
believe  that  a  rivalry  has  developed  among 
t^ese  conunittees  that  has  resulted  in  a  race 
the  headlines,  that  sensationalism 
rather  than  sobriety  has  been  given  prefer- 
ence. I  believe  that  United  States  prestige 
h  IS  been  seriously  damaged.  I  believe  that 
a'  tempts  have  been  made,  attempts  so  far 
u  isuccessful.  to  intimidate  the  free  press, 
tlie  church,  and  the  schools.  I  believe  that 
tlte  work  of  these  committees  has  been  ex- 
Ik  oited  to  promote  personal  political  ad- 
vincement.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  results 
the  way  these  committees  have  operated 
bks  been  to  make  people  less  free  in  the 
ejpression  of  opinion  lest  such  expression 
b)  misinterpreted.  I  believe,  particularly, 
tl  le  conduct  of  the  permanent  investigating 
SI  ibcommittee  has  embarrassed  the  admlnls- 
tijatlon  and  has  hindered  it  In  the  conduct 
its  foreign  policy.  And  foreign  friends 
a^d  foes  alike  have  begun  to  be  perstiaded 
tJ  tat  we  have  no  faith  in  the  streng^th  of  our 
tlsmocracy  and  in  the  freedoms  we  profess 
a;  id  that  the  country  is  in  mortal  fear  of  the 
C  anununlst.  This  U  a  fallacy  which  must  be 
exploded. 

I  know  there  are  some  among  my  audience 
vifao  will  violently  disagree  with  me.  The 
volence  of  the  disagreement  or  agreement, 
a  1  the  case  may  be.  proves  how  emotionaUy 
t  larged  this  subject  is.  You  can  make  the 
tot  on  yourself.  Must  w«  not.  therefore, 
seize  the  opportunity,  to  retutm  to  temper- 
a  ice?  The  investigation  of  subversive  activi- 
ty es  demands  patience,  not  passion,  sanity 
n  at  sensation,  fairness  not  frenzy.  We  want 
1 1  follow  the  truth  abo\rt  communism  In  the 
Cnlted  States,  no  matter  where  It  leads. 
K  Ithout  political  favor  and  without  personal 
ainbitlon. 

I,  therefore,  ask  your  support  In  the  enact- 
ment of  House  Joint  Resolution  2S9,  to  estab- 
li  ^  a  Joint  Committee  on  Subversive  Ac- 
t  vltles  so  that  the  work  can  go  forward 
fl  rmly,  directly,  centrally,  and  cleanly. 


NecesMty  of  ProtectiM  Affaktt  tk 
Sapronacy  of  Treaty  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REbiARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
Tfff  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTTS>  STATES 

Thursday.  May  28. 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uianlmotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
t#e  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoso  an  edito- 
il  entiUed  "Inferential*  ProtecUon," 
ich  was  published  in  the  Beaumont 
7ex.)  Enterprise. 

1 1  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

ited  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

article  on  the  same  subject,  written 

Felix  Morley,  and  published  In  the 

ttlMi's  Business  of  June  1953. 

I  Both  the  editorial  and  the  article  deal 

|th  the  necessity  ot  protection  against 

supremacy  <d  treaty  law. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO,  as  follows: 

(Ftorn  the  Beaumont   (Tex.)   Enterprise  of 
May  0,  106S) 

"imwEMMMTUs."  PaoTBcnoir 

In  a  recently  published  ooliunn,  which  did 
not  appear  on  this  page  for  lack  of  space, 
Raymond  Moley  chlded  Attorney  Oeneral 
Brownell  for  his  contention  that  the  Brlcker 
amendment  to  prevent  treaties  from  infring- 
ing upon  the  domestic  laws  of  the  United 
States  is  both  unusual  and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Brownell  may  be  an  able  lawyer,  bat 
he  failed  to  present  convincing  arguments 
for  rejecting  the  Brlcker  amendment.  He 
would  have  Congress  believe  one  reason  why 
it  is  not  needed  Is  the  asstirance  he  was 
ready  to  give  that  the  present  administra- 
tion will  never  submit  any  treaties  to  the 
Senate  that  might  invalidate  or  replace 
American  domestic  laws.    Maybe  not. 

Senator  Bbickxx  Is  confident  that  President 
Elsenhower  will  not  make  any  mistakes  of 
that  sort.  Senator  BucKza  approves  of  the 
Eisenhower-Dulles  foreign  policy  as  it  has 
been  developed  so  far.  But  what  about  some 
man  seated  In  the  White  House  10  or  30  years 
from  now? 

Senator  Bxickxb  is  not  worrjrlng  about 
anything  President  Elsenhower  might  do. 
He  Is  thinking  about  the  future  of  this 
country  and  the  threat  to  American  freedom 
of  action  In  the  growth  of  what  has  been 
called  one-worldlsm,  probably  a  dream  that 
may  never  be  realized,  but  is  certainly  un- 
realizable at  any  time  soon. 

Mr.  Brownell.  and  other  opponents  of  the 
Brlcker  amendment  who  say  there  is  no  need 
to  bother,  becaiise  what  the  amendment  Is 
Intended  to  guard  against  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  are  asking  too  much  of  posterity. 
They  are  asking  futiue  generations  of  Amer- 
icans to  rxin  an  unnecessary  risk.  How  can 
they  know  what  will  be  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  other  nations  20  or  80 
years  from  now? 

Japan  was  an  ally  of  the  United  States  In 
World  War  I  and  an  enemy  in  World  War  II. 
Now  Japan  Is  again  a  ftlend  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  strongest  ally  In  the  Far  Bast. 
Germany  was  the  enemy  of  the  United  States 
In  two  global  wars  and  now  the  West  Oer- 
man  Republic  is  the  friend  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  Brlcker  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  adopted  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any 
Executive  agreement,  any  treaty  or  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  an  International  organiza- 
tion Infringing  upon  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  American  people^ 

Alexander  Hamilton  contended  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  not  needed,  because  the 
rights  of  the  American  people  would  be  am- 
ply safeguarded  by  the  original  Constitution. 
History  has  proved  Hamilton  was  wrong  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  objected  to  the  omis- 
sion of  a  Bill  of  Rights  from  ths  original 
Constitution,  was  right. 

[Wrom  Nation's  Business  for  June  19S8] 

Tax  SrATK  or  thz  Nation 

(By  Felix  Morley) 

Like  Individuals,  nations  hostile  to  each 
other  are  often  fundamentally  similar.  In- 
deed political  similarity  is  as  likely  to  breed 
enmity  as  friendship.  Thus  the  English  and 
the  Germans  are  in  many  respects  akin.  So 
are  the  Japanese  and  Chinese.  But  In  both 
cases  there  has  been  bitter  war  between  them. 

It  could  be  argued  that  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  hate  BusBlans.  rather  tlian  the 
Soviet  Government,  in  part  because  our  own 
political  philosophy  has  of  late  years  become 
strongly  Imitative  of  conununism.  At  first 
glance  this  assertion  may  seem  farfetched. 
Nevertheless,  It  can  be  supported  by  a  large 
body  of  striking  evidence. 
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There  Is  no  mystery  about  the  way  the 
Communists,  altho\igh  a  mere  handful  of 
resolute  and  determined  men.  were  able  to 
seize  power  In  Russia  in  1917.  There  the 
theory  of  government  was  to  concentrate 
power  at  the  center.  Every  aspect  of  Rvis- 
eian  life — religious,  educational,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  financial — has  long  been  con- 
trolled from  that  nation's  capital.  The  towns 
and  villages  were  never  allowed  to  tax  them- 
selves for  their  own  local  Improvements. 
Taxes  were  always  levied  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, collected  by  internal-revenue 
agents  responsible  to  that  central  govern- 
ment. Then  part  of  the  money  taken  from 
the  localities  was  dribbled  back  to  the  locali- 
ties— toe  projects  approved  by  the  biu-eauc- 
racy. 

The  First  World  War  Increased  this  cen- 
tralization of  power,  as  war  does  always, 
everywhere.  But  It  also  Increased  the  cor- 
ruption and  Inefficiency  of  the  Russian  bu- 
reaucracy to  such  a  degree  that,  by  1917,  the 
people  as  a  whole  felt  that  any  change  must 
be  fCM-  the  better.  At  that  stage  the  Com- 
munists, well  organised  In  the  capital — then 
Petrograd — took  over.  A  few  thousand  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  workmen  did  the  Job  In  a 
single  night  because  the  Csarist  regime  was 
rotten  and  ready  to  fall.  The  provinces  and 
municipalities  had  no  tradition  of  local  self- 
government  arotind  which  they  could  rally. 
So  when  the  Bolsbevllu  took  Petrograd.  all 
Russia  fell  Into  their  lap. 

Karl  Marx,  more  than  a  oentiiry  ago,  had 
preached  that  a  steady  increase  In  the  power 
and  cost  of  centrallaed  government  is  the 
way  to  establish  communism.  "The  first 
step  In  the  revolntkm,"  he  wrote  In  the 
famotu  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848,  Is  "to 
centralize  all  Instruments  of  production  In 
the  hands  of  the  state."  After  that,  he 
argued,  the  central  govenunent  should  Im- 
pose "a  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  In- 
come tax."  designed  to  draw  money,  and  the 
power  that  goes  with  It,  Into  the  hands  of 
the  bureaucracy.  Only  after  power  has  been 
centralized  can  oomtnunlsm  take  over. 

The  easy  triumph  of  communism  In  Rus- 
sia. In  1917.  seemed  to  prove  the  validity  of 
Marxist  theory.  Since  then  the  Com- 
munist International  "has  consistently 
worked  to  advance  a  centralized  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  every  non-Communist  co\u- 
try.  Whatever  the  other  variations  in  the 
party  line,  this  has  been  a  constant.  No 
wonder,  for  the  argument  that  power  must 
be  centrallaed  before  communism  can  cap- 
ture It  Is  Incontestable. 

Moreover,  when  almost  unlimited  power 
vests  In  the  bands  of  government  officials, 
subversive  agents.  If  they  can  worm  their 
way  Into  good  ap(>ointments  are  able  to  do 
far  more  for  communism  than  Is  possible 
when  official  power  Is  severely  limited.  That 
Is  why  Communists  flocked  to  Washington 
during  the  Roosevelt  and  Ttuman  regimes. 
The  enormous  concentration  of  power  In 
the  Federal  Government  made  It  worth  whUe 
to  infiltrate  key  agencies. 

The  United  Nations,  as  recent  disclosures 
have  amply  demonstrated,  has  also  been  a 
target  of  Communist  Infiltration.  This  is 
really  a  backhanded  compliment  to  U.  N.. 
for  unless  the  world  organization  were  re- 
garded as  at  least  potentially  powerful,  the 
Kremlin  would  not  have  wasted  time  in  try- 
ing to  feed  its  disciples — of  many  nation- 
alities— into  Its  secretariat.  The  Reds  are 
too  clever  to  place  their  agents  where  they 
have  no  scope. 

But  through  the  United  Nations,  exploit- 
ing the  humanitarian  Instincts  of  people  who 
yearn  for  a  better  world,  there  Is  enormous 
scope  for  Communist  accomplishment.  This 
was  especially  the  case  In  the  suggested 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  which  the 
Soviet  representatives  have  worked  hard  to 
forward.  Mr.  Vtshlnsky  might  rail  and  vitu- 
perate against  the  United  States  on  the  floor 


ot  the  Assembly,  but  in  the  U.  N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  the  Communist  represent- 
atives were  always  most  cooperative.  Dr. 
Charles  Malik,  the  Lebanese  chairman  of 
this  Commission,  pays  tribute  to  the  Com- 
munist influence  by  sajring :  "I  think  a  study 
of  otir  proceedings  will  reveal  that  the 
amendments  we  adopted  •  *  •  responded 
for  the  most  part  more  to  Soviet  than  to 
western  promptings." 

What  Dr.  Malik  means  Is  seen  by  com- 
paring the  U.  N.  draft  of  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights,  now  disowned  by  the  United 
States,  with  the  comparable  part  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution. 

Article  118  of  the  present  Russian  Con- 
stitution proclaims  that  "Citizens  of  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  have  the  right  to  work,  that  is,  the 
right  to  guaranteed  employment  and  pay- 
ment tor  their  work  In  acewdance  with  its 
qtiantity  and  quality." 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  principle  that 
government  owes  everyone  a  living,  the  sub- 
sequent articles  of  the  Soviet  Constitution 
proceed  to  build  up  the  structure  of  state- 
provided  rights.  These  include  the  right  to 
paid  vacations,  the  right  to  old-age  and  dis- 
ability Insurance,  the  right  to  education,  the 
right  of  unmarried  mothers  to  "state  protec- 
tion," and  so  forth. 

The  catch  Is  that  all  these  so-called  rl^ts 
are  wholly  provisional.  As  they  are  granted 
by  the  state  so,  at  any  moment,  they  may 
be  canceled  by  the  state.  The  clever  but 
unscrupulous  technique  of  conmiunism  Is  to 
enlarge  governmental  power  by  placing  both 
the  provision  and  the  denial  of  rights  In  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
absolute  opposite  of  the  American  theory, 
which  holds  that  all  men  "are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights"  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  by 
government.  Under  our  Constitution  these 
rights,  including  that  of  holding  property, 
are  inherent.  As  they  are  not  granted  by  the 
Government,  so  they  cannot  be  canceled  by 
the  Government. 

In  preparing  Its  Covenant  on  Economic. 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights,  however,  the 
U.  N.  followed  not  American  but  Communist 
theory.  If  this  draft  treaty  were  ratified 
by  the  United  States,  this  country,  like  Soviet 
Rxissla.  would  establish  the  right  of  every- 
body to  a  Government  Job;  the  right  of  every- 
one to  paid  vacations  at  Govenunent  ex- 
pense: the  right  of  everyone  to  social  secu- 
rity; the  right  of  everyone  to  adequate  food, 
clothing,  and  housing;  to  continuous  Im- 
provement of  living  conditions;  to  free  rides 
of  every  conceivable  character,  from  medical 
care  to  college  education.  Obvloiisly,  as  Dr. 
Malik  says,  this  proposed  treaty  was  Commu- 
nist inspired,  part  of  the  evidence  b^ng  that, 
like  the  parts  of  the  Soviet  Constitution 
which  It  copies,  the  right  to  own  property  Is 
significantly  omitted. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  hA  now 
happily  Informed  U.  N.  that  It  wiU  not  sign 
this  and  similar  communistic  treaties.  But 
the  fact  that  former  President  Truman  inno- 
cently endorsed  them  has  greatly  stimulated 
the  movement  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  absolutely  sure  that  no  trea- 
ties shall  henceforth  encourage  any  Ameri- 
can President  to  think  that  he  can  either 
grant  rights  to.  or  withhold  them  from,  the 
American  people.  A  declaration  to  that  ef- 
fect was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  April  30.  1952,  and  has  helped 
to  strengthen  the  case  for  the  pending 
Brlcker  amendment. 

The  major  purpose  of  that  amendntent  Is 
simple.  It  seeks  to  check  that  enormous 
concentration  erf  power  In  the  Executive 
which  Karl  Marx  called  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  tritunph  of  communism; 
and  if  communism,  rather  than  Russia,  is  our 
enemy,  then  this  counterstroke  against  the 
most  subUe  and  Insidious  at  all  the  Commu- 
nist techniques  is  overdue. 


PabBe  Ho«ni«  a  Faefor  in  Larfe  Ib- 
creasc  in  BwlAng  Pcraub  ia  Ckicaf  o 

EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  RARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxnroiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  195i 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following 
report  of  the  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment coordinator  of  the  city  of  Chicago: 
RzsianrnAL  Coweiauc'iiuir  amd  DcMounoir 

AuTHOBiaco  DmuNG  Afux.  1953  nr  thz  Crrr 

or  CHKAOO  AMD  THX  CHXCAOO  MKTa<M>OUTA)r 

AaxA* 


COMBTS  UC'I  ION  OT 
CHICAOO 


crrr  or 


During  April  1963  the  city  of  Chicago 
Issued  building  permits  for  structures  to 
contain  1,422  dwelling  units.  This  was  64 
percent  more  than  the  number  of  imlts 
authorized  In  Mardi  1963  and  26  percent 
more  than  the  number  of  units  authorized 
In  April  1952.  These  increases  were  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  higher  niunber  of  permits  Issued 
In  April  for  all  types  of  new  residential 
construction.  Including  332  public-housing 
units  at  Ickes  Homes  (24th  and  State). 

The  792  single-family  homes  authorized 
for  construction  In  April  1953  were  8  percent 
more  than  the  authorizations  in  BCarch  19S3 
and  19  percent  more  than  the  authorizations 
In  April  1952.  The  655  apartment  units 
authorized  for  construction,  of  which  332 
were  at  Ickes  Homes,  were  almost  10  times  as 
many  as  the  apartment  units  authorized 
during  the  previous  month  and  66  percent 
more  than  the  authorizations  for  April  1952. 
The  apartment  units  authorized  for  conver- 
sions m  April  were  the  same  as  in  March 
1953  but  41  percent  less  than  the  conversions 
authorized  in  April  1952. 

BZSmXiniAL  CONSTXTTCnON  m  THX  MKTSOPOLZ* 
TAM  AKEA  OUTSIDE  CHICACO 

During  April  1963  permits  were  Issued  for 
3,185  dwelling  units  in  the  metropolitan  area 
outside  Chicago.  Tb^  was  a  9-percent  In- 
crease over  the  3,920  units  authorized  in 
March  1963  and  a  le-jwrcent  increase  over 
the  2,743  units  authcHlBed  in  April  1952. 
Single-family-home  authorisations  In  the 
suburban  towns  during  April  1953  were  15 
percent  more  than  in  March  1953  and  17 
percent  more  than  in  April  1962.  Single- 
family-home  authorizations  in  the  unincor- 
porated areas  during  April  1963  were  9  per- 
cent less  than  In  March  1953  but  26  percent 
more  than  In  April  1952.  Mxiltiple-family 
units  authorized  in  the  suburban  towns  dur- 
ing April  1963  were  8  percent  more  than 
those  authorized  in  March  1963  but  49  per- 
cent less  than  those  authCK-ized  in  April  1962. 

TOTAI.   BZSmZWTlAI.   COITSTK  UC'IiUIf    AUTHORnOS 
Of  THZ  CHICACO  MXTROPOLTTAM  AXXA 

The  4,607  dwelling  tinlts  authorized  in  the 
entire  Chicago  metropolitan  area  during 
April  1953  were  23  percent  more  than  the 
3,790  autborizatlons  for  March  1953  and  20 
percent  more  than  8,870  authorizations  for 
AprU  1952. 

MKW  irONTAZM  DWXLLIIfC  TTKITS   8TAKTKD  Ot 
THE  XTNIXXO  STATES 

The  preliminary  estimate  for  new  nonfarm 
dwelling  units  started  in  the  United  States 
during  AprU  1953  was  110,000.  This  was  13 
percent  higher  than  the  97,000  units  started 


M 


U 


» The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  comiHlses 
the  counties  of  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  Lake, 
and  WUl  in  niinoia.  and  the  suburban  town* 
In  Lake  Coimty.  Ind* 
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In  March  1953  and  4  percent  more  tium  the  f/\j  Homcownerskip  Bulds  Good 

IMjaOO  unlU  started  In  April  1052. 
BBsmorriAi.  ooKSTmvcnoN,  jAiroABT-Amii 


1959 

The  total  number  of  unite  authortaed  In 
tbe  Chicago  metropolitan  area  during  the 
first  4  months  of  1953  was  12,409.  as  com- 
pared with  11.128  during  the  same  months 
In  1952.  an  Increase  of  11  percent.  In  the 
clt7  of  Chicago  the  total  number  was  3,804. 
an  Increase  of  2  percent  over  1952.  In  the 
metropolitan  area  outside  Chicago  the  nimi- 
ber  was  8.545.  an  increase  of  16  percent  over 
1952.  The  increase  for  the  entire  country 
was  1  percent  over  1952.  \ 

Docounoir 

During  Aprtl  1953  the  building  commis- 
sioner's ofBce  issued  authorizations  for  the 
demolition  of  27  structures  of  all  t3rpe8  con- 
taining approximately  81  dwelling  units. 
The  total  demolition  authorizations  for  the 
first  4  months  of  1953  covered  510  dwelling 
units.  This  was  a  decrease  of  10  percent 
from  the  567  units  authorized  for  demolition 
during  the  first  4  months  of  1952. 

Tablb  L— City  of  Chieago,  dtoelling  units 
permitted  by  type  April.  March  1953  and 
April  1952 


Total 

Type  of  dwelling  unit 

Month 

New 
single- 
famOy 

units 

New 
multi- 
ple- 
famfly 
units 

Fnits 
added 
through 
conver- 
sion 

Aprfl  1963 

March  19S3 

1.423 
870 

i.m 

7ilS 
738 
087 

«566 

SO 

334 

75 
75 

April  1983 

lae 

I  Including  332  public  bousing  units  at  Ickes  Homes. 
Source:  Building  department,  city  of  Chicago. 

Tablb  ll.^-Chic<igo  metropolitan  area  (ex- 
eluding  citjf  of  Chicago)  >  dtoeliin^  unit 
perrnits  by  type  for  suburban  toums  and 
unincorporated  areas  April,  March  1953, 
and  AprU  1952 


Total 

Type  of  dwelling  unit 

Month 

New  single- 
family  units 

III 

Subur- 
ban 
towns 

Unfai- 
corpo- 
rated 
areas 

family 

units, 
subur- 
ban 
towns 

April  1963 

March  1963 

3,185 

xno 

%743 

3;  487 
Z141 
%104 

681 
736 
528 

57 
53 

April  1952 

111 

I  The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  comprises  the  coun- 
ties of  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane,  Lake,  and  Will  in  Illinois 
and  tiie  suburban  towns  in  Lake  County,  Ind. 

Source:  Bell  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

Tablz  in. — Dtoelling  units  authorized  in  Chi- 
cago  and  the  metropolitan  area  arid  new 
non-farm-dwelling  units  started  in  the 
United  States  April.  March  1953.  and  April 
1952 


Area 

Month 

Total 
metro- 
politan 
area 

City  of 
Chica- 
go 

Metro- 
pobtan 

area 
outside 

dty 

New 

non- 

form- 

dwell- 

ing 

units 

started 

in 
United 
States 

April  1953 

4,607 
3.790 
3,870 

1.423 

870 

1.1Z7 

3.185 
2.930 
%743 

110.000 

March  1953 

97,000 

AprU  1962..-. 

106.200 

Source:  Bell  Savings  and  Loan  Association;  building 
department,  dty  of  Chlcmjo;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Sutistics,  housing  series  release. 
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Thursday.  May  28. 1953 

litr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  very  happy  to  place  in  the 
Coi  GREssiOMAL  RccoRD  today  the  prize- 
wiining  essay  in  the  National  Associa- 
tioi  I  of  Home  Builders'  first  annual  essay 
coqtest.  written  by  Beverley  Jean  Paw- 
cet 
and 


of  St.  Louis.  Mo..  13  years  of  age, 
an  eighth  grade  student  at  Larimore 
School,  in  St.  Louis.  On  other  occasions 
I  hi  ive  had  the  opportunity  of  placing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  prize-winning 
ess)  ,ys  in  national  contests  sponsored  by 
var  ous  segments  of  our  great  system,  of 
prl'  ate  enterprise.  I  am  most  happy  to 
knew  that  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  have  set  up  this  annual 
essj  ly  contest, 
"ihe  essay  follows: 
Wht  Homxownkbsrip  BinuM  Oooo 

ClTlZCNSHIP 

(B^    Beverley    Jean    Fawcett.    grand    prize 

« Inner,  first  annual  essay  contest.  National 

Aisociatlon  of  Home  Builders) 

Ion  can  hang  yotir  hat  here,  there,  any- 
where, but  the  family  heart  beats  more 
pro  Idly  by  a  hearth  they  call  their  own. 

T  be  most  outstanding  fact  of  homeowner- 
shl]  >  Is  its  benflclal  effect  on  children  in  the 
fan  lly.  Just  as  concrete  forms  are  laid  for 
hoz  ie  foundation  construction,  so  must 
cha  racter  foundations  be  formed  In  children. 
In  I  >ur  family,  we  all  feel  more  comfortable, 
freir,  than  we  ever  could  as  tenants.  Chll- 
drei  are  not  destructive,  but  youngsters  are 
bori  with  "good  spirits."  In  our  home,  we 
are  not  shacltled  with  continual  "donts." 
Th)  I  tends  to  make  family  group  Hying  more 
on  ;he  "we"  and  "share"  basis.  Even  sister. 
Pat:y.  5  years  young,  is  eager  about  plans 
for  a  larger  home  we  hope  to  attain. 

E  smeownership  results  in  greater  interest 
in  wiving  community  problems  and  suc- 
cee<llng  in  community  projects.  People 
gen  srally  exercise  their  voting  privilege  in 
"bl( "  elections  but  sometimes  neglect 
"ml  Qor"  ones.  Often  these  minor  elections 
polikt  the  way  to  an  Improved  community. 
Hers  in  Missouri,  we  voted  In  the  fourth 
amendment  so  schools,  "bursting  at  the 
sea)  as,"  could  expand.  In  a  smaller  com- 
mui  lity  election,  a  followup  of  the  statewide 
f ouj  th  amendment,  ovir  neighborhood  school 
was  voted  funds  for  expansion,  and  our 
Haz^lwood  School  District  is  scheduled  to 
hav)  a  sorely  needed  occupied  high  school 
by  fall,  1954.  We  also  voted  into  office, 
hon  eownlng  men  who  we  believe  compe- 
tenl  to  handle  our  school  interests.  Home- 
own  Ing  families,  planning  on  their  future 
hen  ,  were  interested  and  made  certain  they 
cast  their  ballot.  We  voted  a  slight  tax- 
rate  Increase  to  enable  our  county  book- 
mol  He  to  operate  on  an  efficient  basis.  This 
boo:  [mobile  service  reaches  children  In  areas 
whl  ;h  do  not  have  easy  access  to  other 
f  acl  itles. 

H  >meownershlp  usually  results  In  perma- 
nen  :  residence  in  one  neighborhood.  Peo- 
ple choose  their  locations  carefully  and 
USUI  illy  withdraw  for  considerable  periods 
from  the  buying-selllng  real -estate  market. 
Thii  creates  stability  In  citizenship.  Dur- 
ing Edl  the  8  years  of  my  grade-school  edu- 
cation, I  have  attended  Larimore  School. 
Sev<  ral  of  my  classmates,  children  of  home- 
ownlng    XainUies,    have    likewise    spent    a 


similar  8-year  eomve  at  Larimore  School. 
We've  been  classmates  and  friends  since 
September  1946,  when  our  parents  enrolled 
us  In  first  grade.  Every  member  of  my 
present  eighth-grade  class  come  to  school 
dally  from  their  homes  owned  by  their 
parents. 

Homeownershlp  i»x>vldes  a  measure  of 
security  for  the  future.  Looking  Into  this 
future,  my  parents  figure,  Ood  wUllng,  they 
win  be  self-supporting  and  indejjendent 
through  social  security  and  their  pension 
plan  for  company  retirement.  A  debt-free 
home  ownership  Is  one  of  the  requirements 
they  beUeve  Is  a  "must."  Many  people 
share   similar  opinions. 

Local  government  and  county  government 
officers  are  Important  objects  of  the  home- 
owner's attention.  He  Is  Interested  In  com- 
petent fire  and  police  protection.  It  Is  the 
man  who  plans  to  own  his  home  who  locates 
his  family  In  reaching  distance  of  the 
church  of  their  choice.  Our  Government 
recognizes  the  great  Importance  of  home 
ownership  to  good  citizenship  by  assisting  its 
service  veterans  to  secure  their  home  loans. 

To  help  your  children  and  yourself  to  gain 
and  maintain  good  citizenship,  home  owner* 
ship  is  the  ship  to  board. 


Care  of  Disabled  Vetenuis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28. 1953 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
presenting  for  the  Rkcord  the  following 
resolution  passed  by  Edmund  Parrott 
Chapter.  No.  16.  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  on 
May  15.  which  expresses  the  views  of  this 
group  toward  the  current  problem  of 
medical  care  and  ho^itallzatlon  for 
veterans: 

Cau  or  Disabled  Vcnouwa 

Whereas  the  World  War  Veterans  Act  of 
1924,  title  n,  section  202.  paragraph  10,  as 
amended,  reads:  "That  all  hospital  faculties 
under  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau shall  be  avaUable  tct  every  honorably 
discharged  veteran  of  any  war  suffering  from 
neuropsychiatric  or  tubercular  ailments  and 
diseases,  paralysis  agltans.  encephalitis 
letharglca  or  amebic  dysentery,  or  the  lose 
of  sight  of  both  eyes,  regardless  whether  such 
ailments  or  diseases  are  due  to  military  eerv- 
ice  or  otherwise,  including  traveling  ex- 
penses as  granted  to  those  receiving  compen- 
sation and  hospitalization  under  this  act. 
The  director  is  further  authorized,  so  far 
as  he  shall  find  that  existing  Government 
facilities  permit,  to  ftirnish  hoepitallzatlon 
and  necessary  tr.veiing  expenses  to  veterans 
of  any  war.  military  occupation,  or  mUltary 
expedition  since  1897.  not  dishonorably  dis- 
charged, without  regard  to  the  nature  or 
origin  of  their  disabUities:  Provided.  That 
preference  to  admission  to  any  Oovemment 
hospital  for  hospitalization  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sulxllvislon  shall  be  given  to 
those  veterans  who  are  financially  unable  to 
pay  for  hospitalization  and  their  necessary 
traveling  expenses";  and 

Whereas  many  abuses  of  the  proviso  above 
have  grown  in  the  veterans'  hospitals,  to  the 
extent  that  there  have  been  many  Instances 
wherein  disabled  veterans  have  been  denied 
hospitalization  owing  to  the  crowded  condi- 
tions prevaUlng  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  Increasing  opposition 
to  the  high  cost  oX  operation  of  the  Veterans' 
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Administration;  a  good  example  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  CoMoaxssioNAL  Racoao  of  April 

15,  1953,  extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Prmt 
FRzx.iNCHTTTSKif,  Jt.,  Of  Nsw  YoTk,  and  a 
quote  from  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU 
14,  1953  (a  copy  of  which  Is  appended  hereto 
and  made  a  part  hereof)  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  Edmund  Parrott  Chapter  No. 

16,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Department 
of  CaUfomia.  at  a  regular  meeting  held  in 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  on  May  15,  1953.  That  the 
proviso  sutMectlon  of  section  202,  paragraph 
10,  of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  1924, 
title  II.  be  amended  or  clarified:  to  wit:  That 
non-servlce-connected  cases  shall  be  taken 
Into  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  only 
when  aU  local,  town,  city,  cotmty,  or  State 
facilities  have  been  exhausted,  and/or  that 
the  veteran  is  destitute;  andjse  It  ftuther 

Resolved.  TbMX  this  resolution  shall  be 
placed  before  the  Department  of  California, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  convention  at 
Bakersfleld.  June  30-24.  1953;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
•ent  to  the  three  Congressmen  mentioned 
In  the  endoaed  article,  and  to  Congressman 
AxTHim  J.  ToTmoaa,  and  to  Senators  Wn^ 
ijAM  Kmowlamo  and  TBomas  Kitchbu 

H.  D.  SWBTT, 

ComvMindtr. 

Attest: 

D.  Job  Pauuow, 

Adjutant. 


IBzoerpt  ftom  OowoamrowAL  Racoao  of  April 
15,  1953,  extension  of  remarks  of  Boo. 
Pcrca  PaEUWOHUTSKM.  Jk.] 

Arranaz  to  R«boi.tjttow  EirrrruD  "Ca««  or 

Z^BABUD  VBTBBAWB" 

llr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  14,  1963. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  this  country's  gen- 
erous treatment  for  Its  veterans,  the  Con- 
gress may  well  wish  to  ucamlne  promptly 
existing  and  proposed  legislation  affecting 
the  lives  of  millions  of  veterans  and  their 
families.  For  example,  modification  of  laws 
providing  benefits  for  veterans  with  non- 
servlce-connected  dlsaliattles  may,  or  may 
not  be  necessary  If  we  are  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  those  whose  disabilities  result 
directly  ftom  their  military  service.  Thla 
problem  of  benefits  to  veterans  with  non- 
servlce-connected  disabilities  require* 
thorough  investigation  if  we  are  to  find  an 
equitable  solution. 

Unless  we  secmv  a  dispassionate  and  tm- 
emotlonal  consideration  of  the  scope  and 
effect  of  oar  veterans'  legislation,  the  serv- 
ices provided  all  our  veterans  may  suffer. 
Unless  we  secure  the  most  for  each  tax- 
payer's dollar,  we  are  unlikely  to  achieve  the 
maximum  benefit*  to  which  our  veterans  are 
entitled.    The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

VBTBlAlfS  ABB  CXTIZBire 

"Tat  veterans  whose  disabilities  are  due  to 
military  service  nothing  can  be  too  good. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  owe  them 
an  obligation  which  can  never  be  repaid. 
There  is  not,  and  there  must  not  be,  any 
question  whatsoever  of  depriving  them  of  the 
best  possible  care  at  governmental  expense. 

"But  non-servloe-conneoted  disability 
cases,  the  situation  is  different. 

"A  person  who  has  at  one  time  in  his  life 
carried  out  the  obligation  of  the  situation 
of  dtlaenshlp  by  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  whose  illness  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  service,  shotild  have  no  more  claim 
on  the  Government  than  any  other  citizen. 
Yet,  tmder  otir  fantastic  veterans'  legisla- 
tion, he  does.  The  possibilities  of  abuse  are 
enormous,  and  they  have  been  fully  exploited. 

"RepreeenUtlvee  Phuxipb,  of  CaUfomia, 
and  TXaoub.  of  Texas,  are  among  the  daring 
Members  of  Congress  who  wish  to  see  that 
stricter  rtUes  are  applied  In  such  cases. 
WhUe  spokesmen  for  some  veterans'  organ- 


izations admit  that  'more  rigid  screening  for 
hoepitallzatlon  U  in  order,'  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  promoted  by  *profeesional  vet- 
erans' that  to  demand  any  significant  cut* 
in  the  veteran  program,  which  now  costs 
$4,500,000,000  a  year,  would  be  poUUcal 
suicide. 

"We  dont  think  It  wouM  be  so.  Repre- 
sentative TKAOtTx  has  already  done  good  work 
in  exposing  graft  In  the  GI  bUl-of -rights  pro- 
gram. He  still  is  in  the  House.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  a  tightening  of  the  hoepitallaa- 
tlon  requirements  is  in  order.  It  is  sense- 
less at  a  time  of  budget  cutting  to  advocate, 
as  some  of  the  'professional  veterans'  are  do- 
ing, an  enlargement  of  the  hospital-bed  ca- 
pacity to  take  care  of  stUl  more  non -service- 
connected  cases.  Much  more  to  the  point 
would  be  a  drive  for  reorganization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  the  Hoover  C(Hn- 
mlsslon  recommended  long  ago  and  a  thor- 
otigh  revision  of  the  veterans'  preference  laws 
that  now  help  to  stultify  the  civil  service. 

''Veterans  who  have  stiffered  no  injury  or 
Illness  as  a  restilt  of  their  miUtary  life  are 
not  a  class  i^Mut,  nor  should  they  be  treated 
as  such.  Our  19  mllUon  veterans  are  cit- 
laens.  and  taxpayers,  too." 


Pike  StabiBnliM 

Old  War 


a  Period  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HBW  Toax 
IN  TBR  HOUSE  Off  RS>RESBNTA11VES 

Thursday.  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
California  Law  Review  for  March  1953  is 
most  apropos  at  this  time  when  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
la  considering  the  subject  d  control  leg- 
islation: 

PBXCB  STABILIBATIOir  DUBlNa  A  PbBIOO  OF 

Cots  Wab 

(By  BobOTt  V.  Faragher*  and  ftlts  F. 
Heimann*) 

Direct  price  controls  have  been  In  use  as 
an  anti-inflationary  meastire  for  slightly  over 
a  years.  Now,  with  the  ciuinge  in  admin- 
istration, a  reexamination  ot  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  inflation  and  of  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect controls  which  have  been  employed  as 
countermeasures  is  in  order.  Several  fun- 
damentals must  be  recognized  in  any  objec- 
tive approach  to  this  subject: 

First,  a  stable  economy  is  a  paramount  ob- 
ject of  national  policy. 


>  Associate  Chief  Counsel.  OIBce  of  Price 
Stabilization.  Lectwer  in  law  at  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America.  Member  of  the 
New  York.  Illinois,  and  District  of  Columbia 
Bars. 

>  Assistant  to  the  Associate  Chief  Ootmsel 
and  Secretary  of  the  Legal  Policy  Committee. 
Oflice  of  Price  StabllizaU(«.  Member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  represent  thoee  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization.  The  writers  wish,  how- 
ever, to  acknowledge  their  deep  indebtedness 
to  Prof.  Gardner  Ackley,  depcu-tment  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Michigan,  who  was 
formerly  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Policy,  OPS,  and  to  Ftans  Wolf,  who  U  iwes- 
ently  Deputy  Director  of  the  OflVx  of  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  OPS.  Any  similarity  of  our 
views  with  theirs  is  not  entirely  coincidental. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  intend  to  attrib- 
ute to  them  any  particular  views  herein,  nor 
the  manner  of  expression  or  emphasis 


Second,  we  are  in  a  limited  emergency  of 
tmllmlted  duration. 

Iliird.  for  the  dtiration  of  the  emergency 
we  face  the  prospect  of  serious  threats  to 
economic  stability. 

Fourth,  it  is  a  responslbimy  ot  the  Ifa- 
tkxxal  Government  to  deal  with  theee  threats. 

Indirect  controls,  such  as  high  taxes, 
credit  restraints,  and  other  devices  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  must  be  the  first  line 
of  defense  against  inflation.  Agreement  on 
this  is  almost  tmiversal.*  even  though  there 
Is  diversity  of  opinion  on  how  such  controls 
should  be  administered.  WhUe  recognizing 
the  Importance  of  Indirect  controls,  we  are 
concerned  here  aoleij  with  the  price-control 
phase  of  stabilization  in  a  oold-war  economy. 

An  appraisal  of  the  price-control  program 
suggests  strongly  that  it  was  unsuited  to 
the  conditions  of  a  protracted  cold-war  pe- 
riod. However,  for  the  duration  of  this  pe- 
riod there  wUl  be  a  number  of  very  serious 
Inflationary  problems  with  which  indirect 
controls  cannot  cope  effectively.  To  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  control  structure  needed  to 
deal  with  the  Inflationary  dangers  of  the 
cokt-war  period,  we  must  look  at  the  expe- 
rience of  the  piwt.  the  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  tlie  threats  of  the  future. 

The  tuderlying  economic  conditions  of  a 
cold-war  period  differ  fundamentally  from 
thoee  erf  a  total-war  period.*  In  an  economy 
geared  to  the  efforts  of  an  all-out  war.  infla- 
tion is  like  an  acute  diseaae.  The  danger 
Is  general  and  Inmiediate.  During  a  period 
of  o(dd  war.  Inflation  reeembles  a  ehroni« 
and  at  times  a  latent  eonditlon.  The  aresa 
of  infection  are  for  the  most  part  localized. 
However,  there  Is  an  ever-present  danger  of 
general  contagion.  Applying  the  treatment 
for  an  acute  disease  to  a  chronic  or  latent 
condition  Is  apt  to  cause  serious  complica- 
tions. Ignoring  the  chronic  or  latent  con- 
dition would  be  even  more  dangerous. 

X 

llie  price-control  program  which  began  in 
January  of  1951  was  built  largely  on  the 
experience  gained  in  the  fight  against  In- 
flation dturlng  World  War  n.  Understand- 
ably, it  was  assumed  that  the  problems  con- 
fronting OPS  wotild  be  much  the  same  as 
thoee  which  confronted  OPA.*  The  methods 
used,  therefore,  were  substantially  the  same. 
In  Act.  many  OPS  regulations  vrare  simply 
World  War  n  models  taken  otit  of  moth- 
balls; many  OPS  officials  wne  OPA  admin- 
istrators, balder  and  grayer.* 

As  a  starting  point  the  OPA  experience 
was  helpful.    The  general  freeze  of  January 

•See  Director.  Defense,  Controls,  and  In- 
flation (1963)  .  This  Is  the  transcript  of  tha 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School  Conferenca 
on  the  Economics  of  MobiUaatUm.  The  par- 
ticipants included  many  leading  economists^ 
lawyers.  Government  officials,  and  Indus- 
trialists representing  a  broad  qiectrum  of 
economic  thought. 

*  Bee  Galbralth.  A  Theory  of  Price  Control 
(1952),  particularly  chs.  7  and  8,  and  G. 
Griffith  Johnson,  Reflections  on  a  Year  of 
Price  Controls,  42  Am.  Econ.  Rev.  389  (1952). 

*  The  Initial  phenomena  seemed  quite  slm« 
liar.  Strong  Inflationary  pressures  were  prev- 
alent In  virtually  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  comparison  with  the  situation  after 
the  outlMeak  of  World  War  n,  the  inflation- 
ary movements  following  Korea  actually 
seemed  worse.  Pressures  buUt  up  far  mora 
rapidly. 

•For  example.  Harold  Leventhal.  formerly 
Chief  Counsel:  Edward  F.  Phelps.  Director  of 
Price  Operations;  Gardn«  Ackley.  fcMinerly 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Policy; 
Harry  Stein.  D^uty  Director  of  Enforce- 
ment; Max  Feinberg.  Director  of  the  Serv- 
ices Division;  Stewart  Stranahan.  and  Robert 
Benea.  Division  Counsel  and  Assistant  Di- 
Ttakm  Dtreetor  of  the  Industrial  Materials 
DIvlsltm.  Ethel  GUbert.  Director  of  Industry 
Advisory  Committees,  has  withstood  th* 
ravagea  of  time  and  prboe  control  unchangsd. 
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t96V  broke  the  back  of  the  Inflationary 
movement  which  started  with  the  Invasion 
of  Korea  in  June  of  1950  and  gathered  mo- 
mentum when  the  Chinese  intervened  in 
November.*  Following  the  general  freen, 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  "tailored"  re- 
gulations for  partic\ilar  industries  and  on 
adjustment  measxires  to  iron  out  inequities. 
"Hie  pattern  of  comprehensive  direct  controls 
which  was  developed  closely  resembled  that 
under  OFA. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  however.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  underlying  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  present  emergency  were  not 
like  those  of  the  last  war.*  The  principal 
differences  are  these: 

1.  During  the  last  war  the  pressure  of  In- 
flation was  general  and  unremitting.  Vir- 
tually everything  on  the  market  was  pushing 
against  ceilings.>*  This  was  as  true  of  mat- 
tresses as  it  was  of  lamb  chops,  of  tires,  coal, 
machinery,  overcoats,  and  Just  about  every- 
thing else.  When  OPS  was  launched,  the 
inflationary  pressures  seemed  to  be  of  the 
same  pervasive  character.  In  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  general  freese,  however,  the  pres- 
sure gradually  began  to  ease  in  many  areas. 
The  market  prices  of  many  articles  fell  ap- 
preciably below  their  ceilings.  In  most  of 
these  soft-market  areas,  OPS  took  steps  to 
suspend  controls."  In  a  good  many  other 
areas  where  sales  were  being  made  at  or  near 
ceilings,  there  seemed  to  be  little  pressure 
which  could  push  prices  significantly  above 
the  ceiling  level.  It  is  likely  that  market 
forces,  not  ceilings,  determined  selling  prices. 

a.  During  the  last  war  the  military  effort 
was  not  merely  more  massive,  but  of  such 
overriding  urgency  that  the  civilian  economy 
had  to  be  radically  curtailed.**  During  the 
cold  war,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continua- 
tion of  an  uncurtalled  and  even  an  expand- 
ing civilian  economy  has  been  a  basic  objec- 
tive of  national  policy."  Moreover,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  objective  is  being  realized. 
Fen-  example,  the  tremendous  growth  which 
has  taken  place  In  the  television  Industry 
since  Korea  would  have  been  completely  un- 
thinkable during  the  last  war. 

3.  The  price-control  program  during  the 
last  war  had  a  foreseeable  end.  Controls 
were  an  emergency  measure  which  would  be 
lifted  when  the  emergency  passed.  Although 
no  one  knew  when  the  war  would  end,  no 
one  doubted  that  it  would  come  to  a  flnal 
conclusion.  The  present  cold  war  Is  differ- 
ent. It  is  not  an  all-out  war  to  the  finish. 
Rather  it  has  as  Its  objective  the  prevention 
of  such  a  war.  For  that  reason,  no  end  can 
1^  foreseen. 

The  history  of  the  Capehart  amendment,** 
which  OPS  fought  so  bitterly,  is  a  good  Ulxis- 


*  General  Celling  Price  Regulation.  10  Fed. 
Reg.  738  (1951). 

•DlSalle,  Price  Stabilization  to  Date,  Re- 
port to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Banking  and  Currency  (May  1951):  Kgan, 
Knd  of  Panic  Buying  Credited  to  Fteese, 
Mew  York  Times,  May  7.  1961.  p.  8. 

*  Supra,  note.  3. 

"See  Mansfield.  A  Short  History  of  OPA, 
Bistorical  Reports  of  War  Administration 
50-81    (OPA  Gen.  Pub.  No.  15.   1947). 

"  Price  C^>eratlons  Memorandum  No.  47, 
Bxispension  Standards  for  Primary  Raw  Ma- 
terials (August  20,  1952)  Price  Operations 
Memorandum  No.  48,  Additional  Siispension 
Standards  for  Manufactured  Goods  (Atig\ist 
21.  1952).  roi  the  fuU  list  of  all  decontrol 
and  sTispension  action  see  Directory  of  Com- 
modities and  Servlceti  Exempted  or  Sus- 
pended Prom  Price  Control  (3d  ed.  1952). 

"Production  for  the  current  mobilization 
program  amounts  to  approximately  14  per- 
cent of  total  output.  At  the  height  of  World 
War  n  military  needs  accovmted  for  45  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  product. 

"Director  of  Defense  MobUiaatlon,  Third 
Quarterly  Report  to  the  President.  3  (1961). 

'•  66  Stat.  298  (sec.  402  (d)  (4) .  50  U.  8.  C. 
App.  sec  2103  (d)    (4)    (Supp.  1952). 
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tration  of  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
World  War  n  and  cold-war  conditions, 
amendment  allowed  manufacturers  to 
adjust  their  ceiling  prices  for  cost  Increases 
July  26,  1951.    This  p\ished  forward  by 
7  months  the  period  of  automatic  cost 
,  thereby  knocking  out  the  OPS  re- 
that   manufactures    absorb   cost 
incurred  after  earlier  cut-off  dates. 
I  addition,  numerovis  complexities   intro- 
duced by  the  amendment  made  it  appear 
alm^wt  impossible  to  administer  with  any  de- 
of  precision.     The  irreparable  damage 
whole  stabilization  program,  which 
feared  wovild  result,"  never  really  ma- 
teri4llzed  despite  significant  price  increases 
areas  of  the  economy,  as  for  example, 
^Automobiles.     This  fear  sprang  from  the 
nee  In  World  War  II  of  universal,  un- 
remitting pressm-e  on  ceilings  and  a  gener- 
rislng  level  of  costs. 
Wpat  in  fact  happened  differed  sharply 
expectations  based  on  the  World  War 
ekperience.     In  a  number  of   ind\istries 
virtually  no  manufacturers  applied  for  cell- 
price  adjustments.**    In  some  industries 
amendment  actually  gave  lower  celling 
prices  than  those  previously  established. 

two   principal   reasons   the   Capehart 

was  not  the  disaster  which  was 

First,  a  considerable  number  of 

madufacturing  costs  had  actually  declined 

froii  their  post-Korean  peaks  by  July  26, 

"     Second,   by   the   end  of    1951   there 

many  Industries  in  which  market  con- 

dltl<>ns  had  eased  to  such  an  extent  that 

did  not  take  the  trouble  to 

the  higher  celling  prices  to  which 

were  entitled." 

Capehart  amendment  Is.   of  course, 
one  of  many  examples  which  point  up 
differences  in  economic  conditions  be- 
tween World  War  n  and  the  present  cold 
These   differences   are   important.   In 
they  are  of  such  fundamental  impor- 
tance as  to  make  it  highly  doubtful  whether 
n  ^atory  structure  baaed  on  World  War 
e:  :perience  is  at  all  suited  to  the  economic 
oon(  litions  of  a  protracted  cold-war  period, 
general  system  of  direct  controls  is  eco- 
non  ic  medicine  of  the  most  drastic  kind, 
that  reason,  it  should  be  used  only  where 
need   is   clear   and   convincing.     Under 
existing  economic  conditions,  without  pow- 
,   across-the-board  pressure  on  prices, 
need  does  not  exist. 
Tliat  the  present  emergency  does  not  have 
foreseeable   end   is   a  particularly   strong 
against  the  continuation  of  a  gen- 
system  of  controls."     As  with  all  drastic 
,  prolonged  \ise  may  be  more  harm- 
than  beneficial.     To  be  effective,  price 
must    be    simple.     However,    the 
T  they  remain  in  use,  the  more  com- 
plicated they  become.    Of  necessity,  adjust- 
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i  iee  President  Truman's  special  message 
(Congress    recommending   repeal    of    the 
amendment,  S.  Doc.  No.  81,  82d 
1st  sees.  (1951). 

of  January  15.  1953  only  2,591  com- 
had    filed    for    Capehart    relief — less 
1  percent  of  the  total  of  approximate- 
.000  manufacturing  firms.    See  Biireau 
densiu,   Dept.   of  Commerce.  Statistical 
441   (1952). 
example,  natiiral  rubber,  wool  and 
eottdn  linters. 

'  "hese  soft  markets  were  in  part  a  "hang- 

from  the  post-Korean  boom.    Business 

;onsumers  had  stocked  up  very  heavily 

aiticlpatlon  of  possible  shortages.     The 

reduced  demand  in  the  latter  half  of  1951 

;hrough  the  first  half  of  1952  was  prob- 

i^iused  by  the  fact  that  excessive  Inven- 

had  to  be  worked  off.    This  Inventory 

Is  discussed  in  Biislness  Roundup, 

magazine,  2ft-30  (June  1952). 

"4leld,  Economic  StabillzatlDn  under  the 

Production  Act  of  1950,  64  Harv.  U 

1,  2-3   (1950);   and  Oalbraith.  op.  clt. 

note  2.  at  p.  68. 
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ments  and  refinements  must  be  made. 
These  are  needed  in  order  to  straighten  out 
inequities,  to  permit  seasonal  fiuctuations 
and  to  make  adjvistments  for  changes  In 
economic  conditions." 

In  a  cold-war  economy  it  Is  much  more 
dUOcult  to  keep  the  operation  of  controls 
as  simple  and  inflexible  as  during  a  period 
of  total  war."  For  example,  with  a  civilian 
economy  operating  in  high  gear  there  is  con- 
slderable  turnover  in  the  products  offered  for 
sale.  Television  is  an  illustration.  The  12- 
and  14-lnch  models  which  were  sold  when 
price  controls  went  into  effect  were  later 
completely  replaced  by  19-  and  21-lnch  sets. 
Establishing  celling  prices  for  new  products, 
as  well  as  for  new  sellers,  is  never  simple  nor 
satisfactory.  Like  every  other  complicating 
factor  this  impairs  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole  system."  '  Paradoxically,  the  problem 
Is  likely  to  be  most  difficult  in  Industries 
where  controls  are  least  necessary.  It  is  In 
these  areas  that  manufacturers  attempt  to 
perk  up  lagging  sales  by  diversifying  and 
expanding  their  lints  with  new  articles. 

There  is  an  Important  psychological  r«ft. 
son  against  the  continuation  of  comprehen- 
sive controls  when  there  Is  no  generally  rec- 
ognized need  for  them.  As  an  Instrument 
which  directly  affects  the  dally  actions  of 
many  millions  of  Indivldiials,  price  eontrols 
are  vitally  dependent  on  community  ac- 
ceptance. Their  success  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  voluntary  compliance."  When  the 
need  for  their  use  Is  not  clear  and  convinc- 
ing, and  when.  In  addition,  tney  do  not  work 
very  well,  their  continuation  may  breed  dis- 
respect and  discredit  them  as  an  Important 
anti-inflationary  weapon  for  the  futxire. 

What  has  been  said  ao  far  Indicate*  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  of  continuing  tk 
system  of  general  controls.  What  are  the 
risks  In  abandoning  this  sjrstem?  To  answer 
that  question,  we  must  see  what  It  has  ac- 
complished. 

u 

A  general  controls  system  does  three 
things.  First.  It  holds  prices  in  check  In 
those  areas  where  Inflationary  pressvires  are 
present.  These  Include  principally  the  In- 
diistries  allied  to  defense  production.  Ninety- 
four  percent  of  defense  purchases  come  from 
Industries  where  prices  were  pressing  against 
ceUlngs."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  price* 
In  these  areas  would  have  risen  significantly 
without  controls.  For  example,  during 
the  recent  steel  dispute  the  Industry  con- 
tended that  the  wage  Increase  to  its  work- 
ers required  a  $12  per  ton  price  Increase." 
more  than  twice  what  was  ultimately  grant- 
ed." Even  though  the  industry  might  not 
have  taken  the  full  $12  Increase  to  which  It 
claimed  to  be  entitled,  It  Is  safe  to  say  that. 
In  the  absence  of  controls,  the  Increase  would 


"For  an  analysis  of  the  exceedingly  com- 
plicated state  which  the  ceiling  price  struc- 
ture in  the  consumer  durable  goods  area 
reached  see  Heimann,  The  Regulatory  Struc- 
ture for  Consumer  Durable  Goods — Rococo 
Run  Rampant,  38  Iowa  L.  Rev.  (winter  1952) 
(to  be  published). 

»  Galbralth,  op.  clt.,  supra,  note  2,  at  59-«0. 

"  See  Heimann,  supra,  note  17. 

"See  Mansfield,  supra,  note  8,  e.  vm. 
Enforcement. 

"Report  of  Joseph  H.  FteehlU,  Director 
of  Price  Stabilization,  to  Michael  V.  DiSalle, 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Agency,  Price  Increases  To  Be  Expiected  in 
Case  of  Removal  of  Stablizatlon  Controls 
(Jan.  19,  1953). 

"Statement  erf  Clarence  Randall,  presi- 
dent of  the  Inland  Steel  Corp..  on  behalf  of 
the  steel  industry.  Wall  Street  Journal,  March 
22,  1952,  p.  1. 

"At  the  direction  of  the  Acting  Director 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  Dr.  John  Steelman, 
OPS  provided  an  increase  averaging  about 
•5.20  per  ton.  General  Ceiling  Price  Regula- 
tion, Rev.  1,  Supp.  Reg.  100.  17  Fed.  Reg.  7686 
(Aug.  19,  1962).    - 


have  been  subetantlally  more  than  OPS 
allowed.  The  effects  of  such  an  Increase 
woxUd  have  been  costly  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  would  have  forced  price  Increases 
In  many  steel-using  industries.  Ample 
demonstration  of  what  the  damaging  effects 
would  have  been  is  provided  by  the  allowed 
Increase  which  necessitated  the  Issuance  of  a 
regxilatlon  permitting  the  steel -using  indus- 
tries a  "pass-through"  of  the  Increased  steel 
cost." 

The  second  function  performed  by  a  gen- 
eral price  control  structure  Is  to  prevent 
another  contagious  general  Inflation.  The 
fuel  that  feeds  the  fires  of  Inflation  Is  fre- 
quently psychologic,  rather  than  economic 
in  origin."  Fear  of  the  future  Is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient,  as  shown  by  the  events  fol- 
lowing the  Invasion  of  Korea.  The  outbreak 
of  war.  at  least  initially,  did  not  materially 
affect  demand  for  current  consimiptlon; 
available  supply  was  entirely  adequate  for 
that  demand.  Inflation  was  Induced  mainly 
by  a  huge  anticipatory  demand  Initiated  by 
the  fear  of  rising  prices  and  of  shortages, 
which  caiised  businesses  to  expand  their  in- 
ventories and  consumers  to  Invest  their  sav- 
ings in  such  things  as  new  automobiles,  re- 
frlgeratcnv,  and  washing  machines.  When 
the  general  freeae  restored  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  prices,  the  panic  buying  stopped 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun."  The  very  ex- 
istence of  controls,  therefore,  exerts  a  pow- 
erful Influence  on  consumer  and  business 
psychology. 

As  long  as  the  cold-war  period  continues, 
and  its  end  Is  not  foreseeable,  the  danger  of 
outbreaks  comparable  to  Korea  will  always  be 
present.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  general  oontrola  would  avoid  in- 
flation by  pcmlc. 

The  third  function  served  by  a  general 
control  structure  is  to  provide  a  line  of  de- 
fense against  general  inflation.  The  out- 
break of  a  general  war.  or  any  other  event 
which  would  require  a  substantial  increase 
In  military  i>roductlon  with  a  corresponding 
curtailment  in  the  civilian  economy  would 
unquestionably  produce  the  same  violent  in- 
flationary pressures  which  we  faced  during 
the  last  war.  There  would  be  a  large  excess 
of  demand  over  available  supply,  caused  by 
real  shortages  and  not  merely  by  panic  buy- 
ing." 

Whether  the  line  of  defense  provided  by 
the  recent  controls  structure  could  withstand 
the  full  inflationary  force  of  total  war  is 
questionable."  The  underlying  law  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  stren^hened."  Con- 
siderable buttressing  and  bulwarking  of  the 
regulatory  framework  wovild  certainly  be  es- 
sential. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
If  total  war  should  break  out.  the  existence  of 


"  General  Overriding  Regulation  35, 17  Fed. 
Reg.  8179  (Sept.  10,  1952). 

"See  the  statement  by  H.  Struve  Hensel. 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  Direc- 
tor, op.  clt.  supra,  note  1,  at  20-21.  The  fol- 
lowing is  particularly  instructive:  "It  is  also 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  Korean  situa- 
tion and  even  our  mobilization  plans  have 
had  much  mechanical  effect  on  today's  infla- 
tion. Prices  have  risen  substantially,  in  my 
opinion,  largely  because  of  the  Impact  of 
Korea  and  the  mobilization  of  public  psy- 
chology. If  that  is  correct,  should  we  not 
seriously  consider  ootmtermeasures  which 
are  purely  psychological,  and  is  that  not  the 
real  Justlflcatlon  of  the  price-control  regula- 
tions of  today?" 

"See  note  6,  eupra. 

"  The  place  of  price  controls  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  "disequilibrium  system"  Is  discussed 
in  cc.  4,  5,  and  6  of  Galbralth,  op.  clt.  supra, 
note  2. 

■^  See  Heimann.  supra,  note  17. 

"  For  example,  the  provisions  of  the  Ci4>e- 
hart  amendment  requiring  OPS  to  permit 
manufactxirers  to  calculate  individual  ceiling 
prices  would  almost  certainly  have  to  be 
eliminated. 


even  an  imperfect  system  of  ocmtnds  would 
be  better  than  none  at  all. 

The  three  functions  performed  by  direct 
controls — (1)  suppression  of  inflation  in 
areas  affected  by  defense  production;  (2) 
protection  against  inflation  by  panic;  and 
(3)  establishment  of  a  defense  line  against 
real  inflation  in  case  of  all-out  war— caimot 
be  performed  effectively  by  indirect  con- 
trols." By  definition,  indirect  controls  can- 
not be  selective.  For  that  reason  they  can- 
not cope  with  inflationary  pressures  localized 
in  the  defense-affected  industries.  It  Is  im- 
possible, for  example,  to  control  the  price  of 
steel  except  by  the  use  of  direct  controls.  Am 
for  Inflation  by  panic,  the  op«-ation  of  in- 
direct controls  Is  too  slow,  by  the  very  fact 
of  being  indirect,  to  counter,  promptly  and 
head-cm,  sudden  radical  increases  in  con- 
sumer demand  or  in  business  inventory  pol- 
icy. Finally,  in  case  of  all-out  war,  the  in- 
flationary danger  would  be  so  great  that  all 
anti-Inflationary  measures,  direct  as  well  as 
indirect,  would  have  to  be  xised  to  the  limit. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  these  three 
inflationary  problems  are  with  us  for  the 
duration  of  the  cold  war.  We  may  expect  the 
high  volume  of  defense  production  to  eoa- 
tlnue  to  stimulate  inflationary  pressures  in 
those  areas  of  the  economy  affected  by  the 
impact  of  military  productlcm."  Although 
there  has  been,  and  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be,  large-scale  expansion  of  produc- 
tive facilities  in  the  defense  Industries,  the 
size  of  defense  demands  is  such  that  any 
major  change  in  proctn-ement  policy  will 
have  a  decidedly  inflationary  Impact.  As 
for  Inflation  by  panic,  this  will  remain  a 
threat  as  long  as  the  cold  war  continues,  for 
outbreaks  similar  to  Korea  can  take  place  at 
any  time.  Total  war,  too,  is  a  prospect  which 
we  dare  not  disregard. 

In  short,  then,  the  system  of  comprehen- 
sive controls  patterned  on  the  experience  of 
an  economy  of  total  war  Is  not  adapted  to 
a  cold-war  economy.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  clear  that  grave  dangers,  both  present 
and  future,  will  confront  us  as  we  abandon 
that  system.  The  issue,  then,  comes  down 
to  this:  Can  we  develop  an  effective  substi- 
tute for  general  controls,  a  substitute  which 
will  provide  the  needed  protection  against 
inflationary  threats  and  yet  be  tailored  to 
the  economic  realities  of  the  cold-war  period? 

nt 
Most  of  the  trouble  with  OPS  comprehen- 
sive controls  program  can  be  traced  to  our 
lack  of  economic  preparedness  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1950."  We  were  not  ready  to  act 
when  inflationary  pressures  developed."  It 
was  4  weeks  after  the  invasion  of  Korea  be- 
fore the  gravity  of  the  economic  situation 
became  the  subject  of  congressional  hear- 
ings." From  the  time  the  legislative  iwocess 
was  set  in  motion  until  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  became  law  an  additional  7  weeks 
elapsed."  Three  more  months  passed  before 
the  administrative  machinery  was  organized 
to  make  use  of  the  powers  granted  by  Con- 


»  DlSalle,  Final  Bteport  as  Administrator  of 
the    Economic   StabUizatlon   Agency    (Jan. 

31,  1953). 

"Director  of  Defense  Mobilization.  Eighth 
Quarterly  Report  to  the  President  38-39 
(Jan.  1.  1953). 

»  A  sharply  critical  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stabilization  program  Is  given  by 
David  Glnsburg,  first  general  counsel  of  OPA, 
in  Price  Stabilization,  1950-52:  Retrospect 
and  Prospect,  100  U.  of  Pa.,  L.  Rev.  514  ( 1952) . 

"The  efforts  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  to  obtain  enactment  of  an 
Emergency  Powers  Act,  which  included  price- 
control  provisions,  came  to  naught. 

"Both  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  began  hearings  on  July  24, 

1950.  _^ 

"President  Truman  signed  the  Defense 
Production  Act  on  September  8,  1960. 


gress."  Even  then  only  a  skeleton  erew  was 
on  duty.  However,  the  economic  situation 
had  already  deterloriated  to  a  point  where 
action  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  During 
the  whole  first  half  of  1951  the  crew  was 
still  being  brought  aboard  after  the  ship  was 
underway.  Much  worse  than,  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  staff  was  the  absence  of  anything 
remotely  resembling  an  adequate  plan  of 
action.  Both  overall  strategy  and  specific 
techniques  had  to  be  developed  after  the 
crisis  was  at  hand.  It  was  not  deliberate 
choice  but  desperate  necessity  that  caused 
OPS  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
problems  confronting  it  were  of  the  same 
general  character  as  those  which  confronted 
OPA  during  the  last  war. 

Lack  of  adequate  preparations  robbed  OPS 
of  any  real  freedom  of  action.  By  the  time 
it  was  able  to  act,  the  economic  situation 
was  so  out  of  hand  that  comprehensive  gen- 
eral controls  had  to  be  impoeed."  An  earlier 
start  plus  advance  planning  might  have  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  try  less  drastic 
methods.*'  For  example,  if  selective  controls 
had  been  Imposed  promptly  on  a  relatively 
smaller  number  of  highly  sensitive  commod- 
ities it  might  never  have  been  necessary  to 
impose  general  controls.** 

The  delay  resulting  from  xinpreparedness 
did  not  merely  make  the  use  of  general  con- 
trols necessary;  it  Impaired  their  effective- 
ness from  the  outset.  By  the  time  the  gen- 
eral frerze  was  imposed  on  January  26,  1951, 
7  months  after  the  invasion  of  Korea,  prices 
had  surged  so  far  forward  and  price  relation- 
ships were  so  badly  distored  that  a  full-scale 
readjustment  of  the  price  structure  was  nec- 
essary.** The  principle  adopted  in  the  manu- 
facturing area  provided  for  a  return  to  pre- 
Korea    prices,    adjusted   to   reflect    certain 

"While  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency 
was  set  up  on  September  12  (Executive  Order 
No.  10161.  15  Federal  Register  6105),  it  was 
not  until  January  24.  1961  that  OPS  was 
launched  (B8A  General  Order  No.  2,  16  Fed- 
eral Register  738).  Since  price  controls  are 
a  very  complicated  enterprise,  lack  of  prepa- 
ration is  a  very  powerful  deterrent  to  their 
use.  Authority  to  act,  by  itself,  is  not 
enough.  One  reason  why  the  situation  was 
permitted  to  deteriorate  after  legal  authority 
to  act  had  been  provided  was  that  no  detailed 
blueprint  for  action  was  available. 

**  When  the  general  freeze  was  imposed  on 
January  26,  1951,  basic  commodity  prices  had 
risen  almost  50  percent  since  Korea,  farm 
prices  16  percent,  wholesale  food  prices  12 
percent.  Industrial  prices  about  14  percent, 
wholesale  textile  prices  over  30  percent,  and 
chemicals  25  percent.  These  figures  are  cited 
in  the  Statement  of  Considerations  accom- 
panying the  GCPR.  16  Federal  Register  808 
(1951). 

*i  Before  the  general  tnexe  an  attempt  was 
made  to  stop  the  infiatlonary  pressures  by 
voluntary  measures.  This  failed  completely. 
The  voluntary  pricing  standards  were  Issued 
by  Alan  Valentine,  then  Economic  stabilizer, 
on  December  19,  1950  (15  Federal  Register 
92Sgj^.  Several  voluntary  agreements  were 
mi^  with  specific  industries  and  two  man- 
datory regulations  were  Issued  before  the 
general  freeze,  CPR  1,  new  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, and  CPR  2.  hides. 

"'The  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the 
prompt  use  of  selective  controls  are  discussed 
in  neld,  supra  note  16,  at  5. 

*»The  figure  cited  In  note  37  show  how 
uneven  the  increases  were  as  between  differ- 
ent major  segments  of  the  economy.  Similar 
distortions  existed  between  different  sellers 
in  the  same  industry  and  between  different 
levels  of  distribution.  In  some  cases  price 
Increases  far  exceeded  the  cost  increases 
actually  incurred,  in  other  cases  no  adequate 
adjustments  for  cost  Increases  had  been 
taken.  The  administration  was  almost  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  make  readjustment, 
for  a  continuation  of  the  freeze  would  punish 
those  who  had  compiled  with  tlie  voltmtary 
provisions  standards,  note  38  supra,  and  r»- 
ward  those  who  had  ignored  *" 
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ehan^M  In  costs.**  This  necessarily  made 
ccntiolB  far  more  complicated  and  there- 
fore less  effective.  It  became  much  more 
dUDcult  for  the  seller  to  determine  his  cor- 
wct  celling:  OPS  frequently  did  not  know; 
and  customers  hardly  ever  knew. 

The  lesson  tat  the  future  Is  clear:  To  act 
tfeetively.  we  must  he  able  to  act  quickly; 
therefore,  we  must  be  prepared.  Economic 
preparedness  means  standby  controls,  con- 
trols which  can  be  used  as  soon  as  their  need 
arises.*  The  development  oT  a  standby 
structure  for  a  prolonged  cold-war  period 
presents  many  hard  problems.  Recognizing 
the  magnitude  oi  the  task,  we  wish  here  only 
to  suggest  an  approach  and  to  Indicate  some 
things  that  need  to  be  done. 

Basic  to  meaningful  standby  controls  Is 
an  organisation  equipped  to  do  the  Job  of 
developing  and  administering  them.  As  a 
prerequisite  there  must  be  means  for  deter- 
mining T7hether.  when,  and  what  controls 
are  needed.  This  Is  principally  a  planning 
and  analysis  function.  In  addition,  there  Is 
the  active  regulatory  function.  Its  impor- 
tance will  vary  with  changes  in  economic 
cfmdltions.  Under  existing  ec(»iomlc  condi- 
tions, the  organization  should  not  operate 
solely  on  a  standby  basis.  It  should  deal 
pcsittvely  with  the  limited  inflationary  pres- 
sures produced  by  the  present  mobilization 
effort.  Uncontrolled,  these  pressures  will  af- 
fect many  other  parts  of  the  economy  .<*  In 
addition  and  of  greater  Importance,  the  or- 
ganization should  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  far  graver  problems  which  the  futtire 
might  bring:  Inflation  by  panic  caused  by 
another  Korea;  and  real  inflation  produced 
by  the  outbreak  of  total  war. 

Separate  levels  of  (^>eratlon  should  be  en- 
visaged. These  might  be  grouped  as  follows : 
(1)  Standby,  (2)  selective  controls  over  ma- 
terials affected  by  defense  production,  (3) 
■elective  controls  over  the  civilian  economy, 
(4)  general  controls.  The  size,  character, 
and  structure  of  the  organization  would,  of 
course,  vary,  depending  on  which  of  the  four 
levels  was  being  iised.  For  example,  in  the 
standby  level  of  operation  there  would  only 
be  a  dceleton  group. 

The  standby  level  would  Involve  a  constant 
Marching  ap]»«lsal  of  economic  conditions. 
Inflationary  forces  must  be  discovered  before 
they  generate  unstablllzlng  price  niovements. 
Current  studies  must  be  maintained  In  all 
sensitive  and  major  areas.  Plans  must  be 
ready  fqr  all  the  more  important  contin- 
gencies. Fbr  example,  a  blueprint  for  general 
controls,  to  be  used  In  the  event  of  total  war, 
should  be  prepared  and  kept  up  to  date. 
This  would  mean  not  merely  regulations  but 
also  planning  for  personnel  and  other  organ- 
isational matters. 

•nie  standby  level  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  detached  ivory  tower  undertaking.  In- 
deed, there  miist  be  constant,  close  contact 
with  the  business  community  and  with  Oov- 


••  Celling  Price  Regulation  22,  the  General 
Manufacturer's  Regulation.  16  Federal  Regis- 
ter 10635  (Oct.  16.  1951). 

«•  Columbia  University's  American  Assem- 
bly released  a  siunmary  report  of  the  findings 
of  the  December  5-7.  1962  Assembly  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  inflation.  The  following 
conclusions  were  reached.  "Forces  making 
for  inflation  are  still  present.  It  was  agreed 
that  inflation  may  break  out  anew  with  any 
sudden  or  serious  Increase  in  International 
tensions.  •  •  •  On  the  question  erf  direct 
controls  It  was  agreed  that  price  and  wage 
ceilings  should  be  removed  but  that  standby 
authority  to  Impose  controls  should  be  pro- 
Tided."  American  Assembly  Report:  A  Re- 
appraisal of  Inflation  6,  6. 

**The  importance  in  the  econcnny  of  the 
defense  industries  is  very  great.  As  we  have 
noted  in  Part  n,  the  Increase  in  steel  miii 
prices  had  to  be  passed  vertically  through  the 
whole  economy.  The  catalytic  effects  of  price 
Increases  in  starting  an  inflationary  spiral 
are  described  in  Oalbralth,  op.  dt.  supra  note 
a.  c.  7. 


em  nent  agencies  whose  programs  have  slg- 
nUlcant  economic  Implications,  such  as  the 
Ped  sral  Reserve  Board,  the  military  procure- 
me  it  agencies,  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ctuiure.  Consultation  shoiild  be  both  for- 
and  informal.  Through  the  use  of  In- 
d\iitry  advisory  committees  and  other  more 
infiirmal  contacts,  the  agency  would  obtain 
vtt(Ji  InfonrAtion.  In  addition,  the  Indus- 
consultants,  having  become  familiar  with 
of  price  control,  would  provide  an 
source  of  manpower  for  a  full-scale 
program  in  case  of  total  war. 
second  level  of  activity  Involves  selec- 
oontrols  over  materials  and  services  af- 
by  the  defense  program.  This  is  prob- 
the  only  area  of  the  economy  In  which 
dir^  controls  are  at  present  required."  We 
noted  before  that  there  are  real  Infla- 
tlo^iary  pressures  In  the  defense  affected  In- 
.♦•  Decontrol  in  this  area  may  be 
ser^usly  questioned.  Inevitably  the  cost  of 
mament  will  be  greatly  Increased.*  At 
same  time  the  resulting  price  increases 
not  serve  any  useful  function.**  De- 
for  materials  will  not  decline  appre- 
Clvilian  use  might  decrease  slightly; 
procurement,  however,  will  hardly 
iiffected.  Nor  will  price  increases  be  apt 
increase  the  supply  of  defense  materials, 
goal  Is  achieved  far  more  economically 
devices  such  as  subsidies  or  Xavor- 
tax  treatment. 

administration  of  selective  controls 
wo^d  necessarily  be  different  from  the  way 
controls  were  administered. 
OPS  standards,  with  their  emphasis  on 
absorption,  would  have  to  be  modified, 
sintw  far  too  many  costs,  probably  including 
costs,  would  remain  uncontrolled.  (It 
toubtful  whether  wage  controls  can  be 
adi  ilnistered  on  a  selective  basis.  As  for 
comprehensive  wage  controls,  in  all  llkell- 
ho(d  they  can  be  xiaed  only  when  general 
prl  :e  controls  are  in  effect.)  Selective  con- 
tro  s  would  have  to  be  fairly  flexible.  Ceiling 
prl  «  adjustments  would  have  to  be  made  In 
ord  er  to  reflect  significant  cost  changes. 
Su<  h  adjxistments  should  be  made  both  for 
increases  and  for  cost  decreases.  They 
mliht  be  made  either  at  fixed  Intervals  or 
wh  tnever  costs  changed  by  a  predetermined 
am)unt,*» 
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As  controls  are  lifted  in  the  areas  of  the 
eco  lomy  not  affected  by  defense  production, 
some  scatto-ed  price  Increases  will  imques- 
tloi  lably  occur.  However,  that  would  be  the 
caa  i  regardless  when  controls  were  removed. 
It  ( ould  only  be  prevented  by  keeping  them 
on  indefinitely. 

"The  pressures  on  the  Office  of  Price 
8ta  Dilization  Indicate  that,  were  price  cell- 
ing i  to  end.  prices  would  Increase  in  the 
has  c  metals,  in  many  metal-using  products, 
and  in  building  materials,  fuels,  and  other 
Ind  istrlal  commodities."  Director  of  De- 
fen  «  Mobilization,  Eighth  Quarterly  Report 
to  1  lie  President  38  (January  1,  1953) . 

*»"Wlth  deliveries  of  military  hard  goods 
an(3  construction  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  ( >ver  $30  billion,  were  an  increase  of  no 
moi  e  than  4  percent  in  these  prices  to  occur, 
ovei  tl  billion  would  be  added  to  the  annual 
cosi  of  the  program.  If  there  were  no  con- 
trol i  in  this  area,  the  Increase  in  prices 
woild  probably  be  much  more  than  4  per- 
cen  .  Either  high  taxes,  budget  deficits,  or  a 
redi  teed  volume  of  defense  equipment  would 
ulti  nately  result."    Ibid. 

■*  The  defense  industries  are  characterized 
by  i»nditlons  of  imperfect  competition.  It 
Is  la  areas  of  imperfect  competition  that 
price  controls  operate  most  effectively,  and 
hav»  the  least  undesirable  economic  eon- 
■eqikences.  Galbralth's  discussion  of  "Price 
Control  and  liarket  Imperfections"  Is  most 
lllui  ninatlng,  Oalbralth.  op.  dt.  supra  note 
3,  o;.  3  and  3. 

'  h  program  of  flexible  controls  was  worked 
out  in  some  detail  by  the  Committee  fw 
Economic  Development.  They  advocated  a 
ptxipdic   pie-through  syatem.    See   "Price 


Tlie  administration  of  such  a  program 
should  not  raise  insuperable  dlflkrultles 
either  for  Government  or  for  business.  The 
basic  techniques  which  were  developed  to 
pass  through  the  cost  Increase  following  the 
steel  strike  might  serve  as  a  model.**  Many 
of  the  fundamental  problems  Involved  in  the 
operation  of  a  flexible  controls  system  were 
encountered  in  making  the  steel  adjustment. 

We  have  suggested  that  at  the  present  time 
there  Is  no  need  for  general  controls  and 
probably  not  even  for  selective  controls  over 
the  civilian  economy.  Nonetheless,  the  mere 
existence  of  legislative  authority  providing 
for  the  imposition  of  such  controls  might  be 
enough  to  prevent  inflation  by  panic.  It 
might  give  sufficient  assurance  of  price  sta- 
bility so  that  the  excessive  Inventory  accu- 
mulation and  the  panic  buying  of  consunMr 
goods  which  marked  the  last  hi  If  of  1950 
wotild  not  follow  the  next  flareup  in  tha 
cold  war. 

Furthermore,  the  ability  to  act  quickly  oa 
a  selective  basis  when  acute  problems  arise 
might  well  prevent  the  contagious  spread  of 
Inflation  which  would  make  the  use  of  com- 
prehensive controls  necessary.  Let  us  as- 
sume, for  example,  that  the  Ccnnmunlsta 
would  gain  the  upper  hand  in  Indochina. 
This  would  seriously  upset  out  position  in 
Southeastern  Asia.  The  ^ects  on  rubber, 
tin.  and  a  number  of  other  important  oom- 
moditles  would  be  Inunediate.  Prompt  ac- 
tion to  prevent  sharp  price  increases  would 
obviously  be  of  the  greatest  Imptvtance. 

We  have  indicated  four  separate  levels  of 
operation  which  we  believe  shoxild  be  avail- 
able for  \i»t  dxiring  a  protracted  cc4d-war 
period,  but  have  not  touched  upon  the  divl- 
sloo  ot  fxmctlons  between  Congress  and  tha 
Ex^utlve  under  such  an  operational  struc- 
ture. The  issues  inv<dved  are  important, 
dUDcult.  and  delicate. 

The  role  of  Congress  In  the  controls  pro- 
gram raises  serious  difficulties  and  has  been 
a  frequent  soxu'ce  of  trouble  during  the  re- 
cent program.**  The  difficulties  arise  be- 
cause the  problem  of  Inflation  Is  both  com- 
plex and  ever  changing,  which  makes  It  Im- 
possible to  write  a  law  which  spells  out  In 
advance  a  detailed  plan  of  action  for  future 
contingencies.  Congress  is  understandably 
reluctant  to  grant  broad  powers  without 
clearly  limiting  and  defining  their  use.  The 
administrative  agency,  however,  cannot  oper- 
ate effectively  unless  it  has  considerable  free- 
dom of  action.  This  dilemma  is  inherent  In 
the  nature  of  a  program  of  economic  con- 
trols and  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  personali- 
ties or  political  climate.  Hence,  a  change  in 
administration  does  not  solve  it. 

The  distribution  of  functions  tinder  the 
OVB  program  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
With  one  hand.  Congress  gave  OPS  broad 
discretion  regarding  basic  strategy:  It  was 
possible  to  use  comprehensive  controls,  to 
useselectlve  controls  of  great  or  small  scope, 
or  even  to  do  nothing  at  all.  With  Its  other 
hand.  Congress  imposed  a  large  number  of 
minute  restrictions  on  the  administrative 
discretion.  For  example.  It  prohibited  the 
use  of  the  statutory  authority  in  the  case  of 
toilets  in  railroad  stations.** 

In  addition.  Congress  attempted  to  keep 
OPS  on  a  short  leash  by  giving  only  very  short 
grants  of  authority.    Controls  were  Imposed 


and  Wage  Controls,"  Statement  on  National 
Policy  by  the  Research  a'nd  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment  (December  1951). 

"  General  Overriding  Regulktlon  35,  supra, 
note  24. 

•»  Two  excellent  studies  of  this  subject  have 
appeared  recently:  Burt  and  Kennedy.  Con- 
gressional Review  of  Price  Control,  101  U.  of 
Pa.  L.  Rev.  333  (1952),  and  Durham,  Con- 
gressional Response  to  Administrative  Reg- 
ulation: The  1951  and  1962  Price  Control 
Amendments,  62  Yale  L.  J.  1  (1952). 

*♦  Section  403  ;e)  (v)  (1)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 
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In  January  of  1951  under  statutory  authority 
expiring  In  June  of  tbat  year.  For  all  of 
July,  while  extension  was  stUl  being  con- 
sidered, OPS  wiis  In  a  virtual  straitjacket. 
When  the  law  was  finally  extended,**  sub- 
stantial changen  bad  been  made  which  re- 
quired major  alterations  In  the  OPS  regula- 
tory framework."  IXirlng  the  fall  of  1951. 
Congrees  spent  additional  time  reconsidering 
these  amendments,  but  adjourned  without 
altering  them.  By  then  it  was  November  and 
only  7  months  remained  until  the  next 
expiration  date.  During  May  and  June  of 
1952  Congress  again  debated  the  futxire  of 
controls.  After  the  House  had  first  voted  to 
do  away  with  them,  a  compromise  was  ar- 
ranged giving  OPS  another  10  months  of 
life.**  The  resulting  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion made  It  virtually  lmi}oe8lble  for  OPS 
to  do  any  real  planning  or  to  carry  out  a 
smoothly  functioning  program.**  For  over 
half  the  time  that  controls  have  been  In 
effect,  the  proepeets  for  the  future  have 
looked  so  dubious  that  OPS  was  greatly 
hampered  In  dealing  with  major  price  control 
Issues. 

A  healthier  and  more  constructive  atmos- 
phere will  exist  only  when  there  Is  a  distribu- 
tion of  functions  which  recognizes  both  the 
overriding  responsibility  of  the  legislator  and 
the  expertise  of  the  administrator.  Ckingress 
should  not  only  create  the  statutory  frame- 
work for  the  exercise  of  controls,  but  should 
retain  some  authority  over  strategic  policy 
decisions.  As  for  the  tactical  moves  by 
which  the  basic  strategy  Is  Implemented, 
these  should  be  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  administrative  agency. 

The  four-level  control  structure  which  we 
have  sketched  Is  adapted  to  this  division 
of  functions.  Hit  four  leveU  oS  operation — 
(1)  standby;  (9)  stiectlve  controls  over  de- 
fense materials;  (8)  selective  controls  over 
the  civilian  economy:  and  (4)  general  con- 
trols— represent  fundamental  differences  In 
strategy.  During  the  cold-war  period,  the 
first  level  would,  of  necessity,  be  In  con- 
tinuous operation.  As  long  as  defense  de- 
mands take  up  a  substantial  share  of  na- 
tional production,  some  use  should  probably 
be  made  of  the  powers  provided  by  the 
second  level  of  operation.  However,  a  change 
to  the  third  or  the  fourth  level  should  re- 
quire congressional  authorization.  The 
executive  branch  should  be  given  limited 
power  to  invoke  the  third  or  the  fourth 
level  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency  requir- 
ing Inunediate  action.  Such  executive  ac- 
tion should  have  a  definite  expiration  date 
not  exceeding  90  or  120  days.  A  smooth 
working  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  administrative  agency  would  require  the 
closest  contact  with  the  Joint  Committee 


•*1951  amendments:  65  Stat.  131  (1951). 
50  U.  S.  C.  App.,  sec.  2061  (Supp.  1962). 

"These  Included  the  Capehart  amend- 
ment, discussed  supra.*the  Herlong  amend- 
ment, guaranteeing  distributors  margins; 
the  Fugate  amendment,  which  banned  pro- 
jected beef  rollbacks;  and  the  Butler-Hope 
amendment,  prohibiting  the  use  of  slaugh- 
tering quotas.  The  changes  In  OPS'  regula- 
tory framework  required  by  the  Capehart 
amendment  are  dlscxissed  in  detail  In  Hel- 
mann,  supra,  note  17.  For  an  analysis  of 
all  the  amendments  see  Durham,  supra,  note 
49.  The  best  account  of  the  legislative  de- 
velopment of  the  amendments  Is  given  by 
Burt  and  Kennedy,  supra,  note  49. 

"  1963  amendments:  PubUc  Law  No.  430. 
sad  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (June  30,  1952). 

■*For  example,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  MobUlsatlon,  notes  In  his 
report  for  the  third  quarter  of  1951:  "Un- 
like the  second  quarter — which  was  one  of 
marked  progress  In  price  control — ^the  third 
quarter  was  essentially  a  period  of  delay  and 
uncertainty  because  ot  legislative  devel(H>- 
menu."  Director  of  Defense  MobUlsatlon. 
Third  Quarterly  Report  to  the  President  34 
(Oct.  1,  1961). 


on  Defense  Production.  Since  it  Is  fre- 
quently dUBeult  to  distinguish  between 
strategy  and  tactics,  regular  consultation 
with  the  committee  cm  questions  arising 
In  the  day-by-day  operations  at  the  program 
should  be  encouraged.** 

The  threat  of  Inflation  will  be  with  us 
for  the  duration  of  the  cold  war.  Its  exact 
form  undout>tedly  will  vary  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent times.  However,  we  can  Ignore  it 
no  more  than  we  can  Ignore  the  threat  to 
our  military  security.  The  emphasis  of 
economic  policy,  Just  as  of  mlll^jy  policy, 
must  be  on  preparedness.  While  we  must 
strive  to  cope  with  present  problems,  we 
must,  above  everything  else,  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  far  graver  problems  which 
the  future  may  bring.  It  Is  no  coincidence 
that  economic  policy  parallels  military  pol- 
icy. TTie  two  will  be  intimately  enmeshed 
as  long  as  our  security  is  imperiled. 


Rccofuced  as  SUtetmaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  imxAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Thurgday.  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Decatur  Daily  Demo- 
crat, of  Decatur,  Ind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  demonstrates 
a  loyal,  patriotic,  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  facing  our 
Chief  Executive.  While  we  may  have 
differences  in  political  philosophy,  yet 
we  all  recognize  as  a  comimm  goal  the 
welfare  of  our  Naticm. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RaOOCMIZCD  AS  STAnSMAM 

Pr«>sident  Eisenhower  is  recogniised  as  a 
statesman  and  his  background  supports  his 
Americanism  and  patriotism.  No  American 
doubts  his  sincerity  and  his  desire  to  keep 
this  country  strong  and  free.  In  his  speech 
at  wmiam  and  Mary  CoUege.  where  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree,  the  President 
gave  an  Inkling  to  the  pressure  that  is  roll- 
ing up  in  Wa^ington  among  selfish  groups 
who  only  see  America  as  a  pot  of  gold.  He 
advised  the  college  students  not  to  look  at 
citizenship  as  does  the  selfish  person  who 
says,  "Of  course  I  lUte  Uberty  •  •  •  and  if 
you  don't  charge  me  more  than  15  percent 
of  my  income,  I  would  like  to  keep  it." 
President  Elsenhower  is  learning  something 
about  politics. 


ArmcoiaB  IndepoidcBce  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  7BK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTAllVfS 

Thursdav.  May  28, 1953 

Ur.  BOLAND.  lit.  Speaker,  this  day 
Is  of  special  significance  to  freedom-lov- 
ing Armenian  people  throughout  the 
world.    For  it  marks  the  36th  anniver- 


■*The  improvement  of  congreasional  re- 
view Is  discussed  in  detail  by  Burt  and  Ken- 
nedy, supra,  nota  49.  at  868-377. 


sary  of  the  independence  of  Armenia. 
It  is  well  for  the  membership  of  this  Con- 
gress to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  great 
contributions  these  people  have  made  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world.  We 
should  stop  and  dwell  upon  the  heroic 
struggles,  the  terrific  sacrifices  and 
tragic  events  through  which  Armenians 
have  passed  as  they  have  wended  their 
way  through  the  corridors  of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armenians  of  the 
present  day  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  country 
over  3,000  years  ago.  The  history  of 
Armenia  is  a  travelog  of  rise  and  fall, 
of  victories  and  of  defeats,  of  national 
triumphs  and  sufferings.  Many  times 
ovemm  by  imperialist  nations,  subju- 
gated, oppressed,  and  despoiled,  these 
fearless  people  have  risen  again,  rebuilt 
their  country  and  have  kept  alive  the  fire 
of  liberty.  They  could  do  no  less,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  they  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  religious  fervor  and  love  of  the 
fatherland  that  is  almost  unique  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Surrounded 
by  hostile  religions  and  races  and  in  the 
face  of  persecutions  which  have  had  few 
parallels,  they  have  clung  tenaciously  to 
their  early  Christian  faith.  The  rape 
of  their  beloved  country,  the  invasions 
of  imperialists,  necessitated  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  leave  their  country  and 
seek  refuge  in  other  lands.  To  these 
lands  they  brought  their  magnificent 
characteristics  of  loyalty,  devotion,  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  United  States  of  America  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  these  characteristics. 
Wherever  ArmeniMis  have  settled  in  this 
great  land  of  ours,  their  influence  has 
been  felt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
these  people  have  established  for  them- 
selves in  my  own  native  community  of 
l^rlngfield,  Mass.,  and  its  suburbs. 
They  have  adjusted  themselves  to  and 
have  assimilated  the  American  culture. 
I  have  found  them  to  be  law-abiding, 
patriotic,  devoted  citizens.  Their 
spirit  and  initiative  have  lifted  them 
into  positions  of  respect  and  esteem  in 
the  business,  professional,  and  laboring 
fields.  Truly  they  are  good  citizens  and 
great  Americans  in  the  every  meaning 
of  those  words.  I  am  honored  to  stand 
here  today  with  a  great  many  of  my 
congressional  colleagues  and  pay  trib- 
ute  to  these  deserving  people. 

On  last  Sunday.  May  23.  the  Spring- 
field Indian  Orchard  Unit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  the  Independence 
of  Armenia  observed  the  anniversary 
with  fitting  ceremonies.  Distinguished 
citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  joined  in 
the  occasion,  including  the  Honorable 
Daniel  B.  Brtmton,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Springfield;  the  Honorable  Daniel  M. 
Keyes.  Jr.,  distinguished  judge  of  the 
Chicopee  district  court;  and  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  T.  Gray,  member  of  the 
State  legislature.  The  chairman  of  the 
event  was  an  outstanding  and  success- 
ful citizen  of  Springfield  of  Armenian 
descent,  Popken  J.  Hachigian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Rboord  a  state- 
ment forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Hachi- 
gian: 

AaKXMIAir  INDKPKMOKHCB  Dat,  Mat   28,    1918 

BCay  38.  1953,  marks  the  SSth  anniversary 
of  th«  Independence  of  Armenia     In  the 
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Utotted  States  and  throughout  the  entire  free 
-world,  Annenlans  will  gather  once  again  to 
obaerve  this  day  when  Armenia  proclaimed 
ixer  freedom  and  Independence  as  a  nation 
(after  543  years  of  alien  domination). 

On  May  28,  1918,  the  peoples  of  the  clvll- 
teed  world  rejoiced  when  Armenia  proclaimed 
her  sorerelgnty  as  a  nation  among  nations. 
The  United  States  and  her  allies  In:  mediately 
xvcognlsed  the  new-bom  republic.  The 
The  Tnztj  o*  SeTrea  In  1920  guaranteed 
Armenia's  right  to  political  seU-rule.  Com- 
mlsaloned  by  the  Supreme  Coimcll  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  President  Woodrow  WUson,  of 
the  United  States,  a  champion  of  Armenian 
rights,  drew  up  the  geographic  boundaries 
of  the  Independent  Republic  of  Armenia. 

Unfortunately,  this  Infant  republic  became 
the   first  victim  of  Commrunlst  aggression. 

The  newly  Installed  Communist  regime  In 
Buasla.  bent  on  expansion  form  the  very 
first,  allied  herself  with  Turkey  and  engulfed 
Armenia. 

Unable  to  cope  with  a  two-pronged  inva- 
sion by  her  more  powerful  neighbors,  the 
Armenian  Government  capitulated  on  De- 
cember 20,  1920,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  believ- 
ing this  to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Thus,  Armenia  was  forcibly  Sovletlzed  and 
eonununlsni  and  tyranny  overtook  Armenia. 

A  last  desperate  try  for  freedom  was  at- 
tempted by  the  Armenian  people  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  1921.  On  this  day.  Armenians,  unable 
to  tolerate  Soviet  misrule,  rose  as  one  and 
overthrew  the  Red  regime.  The  Red  Army 
was  rounted  and  expelled  from  Armenia's 
boimdarlea.  The  independent  government 
vas  reestablished. 

This  has  been  the  only  succeeaful  revolu- 
tion against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets,  however,  quickly  retiimed 
with  a  reinforced  army  and  re-Sovletlaed 
Armenia,  on  April  2,  1921. 

Armenia  remains  today  subjugated  by  the 
Red  dictatorship.  She  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  16  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Her 
people  live  under  perpetual  reign  oC  Com- 
munist terror. 

They  are  convinced  that  a  free,  democratic, 
and  independent  Armenia  can  be  realized 
only  through  a  final  victory  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  democratic  nations,  and  toward 
that  end  they  pledge  their  hope  every  May 
9B. 


The  Role  of  the  Corps  of  Eafmeert  n 
River  Bmui  Derelopment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MissxssiFn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Maw  27,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MississlppL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  the  following  address  made  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  Jr..  Chief 
of  Engineers,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Delta  Coimcil,  In  Cleveland.  Miss.,  on 
May  21.  General  Sturgis'  talk  is  a  very 
enlightening  description  of  the  role  he 
foresees  for  his  organization  in  river 
basin  development  and  flood  control, 
which  should  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
fears  of  anyone  who  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  alarmist  opponents  of  flood- 
control  work  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

I  count  it  a  distinct  honor  to  have  been 
asked  to  address  this  gathering.  I  am.  of 
course,  familiar  with  the  Delta  CouncU  and 
its  poaltion  aa  a  leading  group  for  progreaalvo 
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agrii  mlture,  and  related  btnlness  and  indus- 
try. In  the  central  South.  In  reviewing  the 
reco  rd  of  your  past  meetings.  I  was  greatly 
imp  "eased  by  the  national — and  even  inter- 
national— stature  of  the  speakers  who  have 
app  sared  before  you.  I  believe  I  am  the  first 
Chl(  f  of  Engineers  ever  to  have  been  so  hon- 
ored. This  Is  a  matter  of  deep  satisf action 
to  t  le,  and  a  challenge. 

Tsars  of  service  as  district  engineer  at 
Vlclsbxn-g  have  given  me  some  familiarity 
wltl,  this  region  and  its  problems.  That 
serv  ice  also  brought  me  many  valued  friends, 
and  I  have  seen  many  ot  them  here  today. 

E'en  If  I  should  be  a  complete  stranger  to 
you  I  think  I  would  still  feel  at  home  In  this 
fert  le  Delta  country,  because  the  Ccarps  of 
Eng  neers  which  I  represent  has  been  for 
mai  y  years  Intimately  connected  with  its 
devdopment.  Our  mutual  friend.  Judge 
Whittlngton,  to  whon^thia  region  and  the 
entl  re  Nation  owes  much  for  his  unremitting 
labcrs  for  flood  control,  has  frequently  re- 
ferrid  to  the  Yazoo  Delta  as  the  garden 
spot  of  the  earth.  This  would  not  have  been 
an  accurate  description  over  25  years  ago 
when  this  area  was  subject  to  overflow  both 
froii  the  main  Mississippi  River  and  from 
the  hill  tributaries  of  the  Yazoo.  And  it 
woi;  Id  not  be  true  at  the  time  when  much  of 
thli  now  rich  farmland  was  being  returned  to 
the  State  for  nonpayment  of  taxes,  because 
faniers  could  not  make  their  crops  and  re- 
late d  b\islness  covild  not  flourish.  I  take  Jus- 
tiflible  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Corps  of 
En£  Ineers  has  planned  and  built  the  protec- 
tive works  which  have  contributed  so  much 
tow  u-d  making  Judge  Whittlngton 's  deecrlp- 
tioi  become  a  reality. 

T  le  value  of  civil  works  of  this  kind  Is 
rea<  ily  apparent.  It  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized that  conduct  of  peacetime  clvU  works 
by  ;he  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  a  major  eon- 
trltaiitlon  to  the  national  defense.  In  the 
flrsi  place,  civil  works  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gin*  era  diulng  peace,  or  periods  of  limited 
emergency,  enables  us  to  maintain  within 
the  Military  Establishment  an  engineering 
and  construction  organization  in  being. 
Rai:  id  mobilization  rather  than  large  stand- 
ing forces  is  the  essence  of  United  States 
policy.  Rapid  mobilization  Is  based  upon 
con  itructlon.  The  peacetime  civil  wwks 
orginlzatlon  of  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  pro- 
vides a  mobilization  base  which  has  been 
and  may  be  expanded  to  meet  the  tremen- 
doui  loads  of  rapid  mobilization  construe- 
tioE  at  home,  as  wen  as  the  construction 
requirements  on  overseas  Unes  of  commu- 
nict  tlon  and  in  active  theaters  of  operation. 

Secondly,  engineer  ofBcers  gain  broad  ex- 
pert mce  In  planning,  organizing,  and  di- 
rect ng  large  undertakings  In  time  of  peace. 
Thlj,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  military 
reqt  itrements,  produces  the  ability  and  lead- 
erst  ip  necessary  to  accomplish  major  war- 
tim(  i  tasks  in  logistics  and  command.  The 
clvi:  -works  program  under  the  CarpB  of 
Eng  neers  is  the  only  place  in  the  Military 
Establishment  where  such  experience  can 
be  (ibtalned.  It  was  no  accident  that  In 
Word  War  n,  almost  without  exception, 
Armsr  logistic  functions  and  major  lines  of 
com  nunications  were  organized  and  com- 
mas ded  by  engineer  ofOcers  with  civil  works 
exp<  rlence.  This  effort  to  transport,  supply, 
and  maintain  military  forces  on  a  global  ba- 
sis ras  without  parallel  in  tlie  history  of 
the  voTld. 

Plially,  modem  warfare  has  become  more 
and  more  of  an  engineering  operation.  In 
Word  War  n  the  auperiority  of  American 
miliary  engineering  became  most  evident. 
Our  highest  military  authorities  have  rec- 
ognl  led  civil  works  experience  as  the  basis 
for  \  his  superiority.  And  X  know  from  per- 
sona^ experience  that  both  our  allies  and  our 
former  enemies  attribute  the  superiority  of 
our  military  engineer  support  to  practical 
peac  »tlme  tzperleuce  with  clvU  works. 


I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  which 
I  received  recently  from  Oen.  Lucius  Du 
Clay,  who  stated: 

"Perhaps  the  outstanding  characteristlo 
oC  our  Armed  Porces  is  the  ability  to  execute 
moves  of  a  magnitude  which  no  others  can 
accomplish.  The  imagination  to  dare  such 
movements  which  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  In  the  thinking  of  oxir  strategists 
would  be  vested  If  the  technical  akill  to 
make  them  possible  could  not  be  supplied  by 
the  trained  engineer  officers  who  have  de- 
veloped this  ability  because  of  their  peace- 
time Tesponslbillties." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  most  of  the  energies  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers may  be  directed  to  the  peaceful  works 
of  development  and  conservation,  such  as 
those  completed  and  underway  in  the  Yazoo 
Basin,  and  that  the  burden  of  meeting  the 
engineering  needs  of  war  and  destruction 
will  be  lifted  from  our  shoulders.  This  hope 
for  peace,  expressed  eloquently  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  a  recent  address,  has  been  echoed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  cau- 
tious statements  in  the  Soviet  press.  We 
can  only  hope  that  this  will  be  foUowed  by 
constructive  action  by  tluise  who  can  tilt  the 
balance  toward  peace  or  war. 

Meanwhile  it  is  appropriate — rather  it  is 
essential — that  we  consider  how  we  can 
maintain  and  enhance  the  national  Integrity 
and  material  strength  that  wUl,  to  borrow 
some  words  from  Winston  ChurchUl,  enable 
this  Nation  to  pass  secure  through  dark 
valleys  and  reach  thoae  sun-lit  uplands  of 
peace  and  freedom  which  should  t>e  the 
destiny  of  mankind. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  material  side  of 
our  national  strength  I  know  of  no  more 
Important  necessity  than  the  conservation 
and  proper  use  of  our  basic  resources  of  aoU 
and  water.  Our  approach  to  this  impor- 
tant matter  most  be  baaed  on  integrity  and 
vmderstanding.. 

KKTUSH  TO  rUNOAMSMTALS 

I  have  returned  to  my  present  position 
aa  Chief  of  Engineers — to  dvU  as  well  as 
military  responsibilities — after  some  years  on 
purely  military  assignments  which  did  not 
Involve  dvll-works  problems.  In  reviewing 
the  present  situation,  I  have  reached  a 
strong  conclusion  that  while  great  progress 
has  been  made,  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
a  factual  reappraisal  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  in  river-baain  development.  I 
wish  therefore  to  discuss  some  fundamental 
concepts  and  urge  that  we  return  to  them. 
For  the  success  or  faUure  of  our  efforts  to 
control,  conserve,  and  use  these  resources 
must  inevitably  rest  upon  the  soundness  and 
IntelUgence  of  our  approach  to  this  problem. 
wosK  wrra  natukx 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  fundamental  that 
both  in  agricultural  practices  and  in  engi- 
neering actlvlUes.  we  must  obey  the  laws  of 
nature  and  work  i»  harmony  with  natural 
forces  rather  than  against  them.  RainfaU. 
land  erosion,  vegetative  growth,  floods,  and 
the  return  of  molstiu-e  to  the  clouds  in  the 
cycle  of  transpiration  and  evaporation,  are 
all  a  part  of  Nature's  grand  design.  They 
are  the  very  factors  which  have  molded  the 
hills  to  the  east  of  us  and  laid  out  this 
fertile  delta  country.  Man  cannot  domi- 
nate these  forces  but.  by  working  in  harmony 
with  them,  he  can  achieve  a  large  means  of 
prosperity,  lessen  destructive  in4>acta,  and 
preserve  the  heritage  of  futmre  generations. 

TTlfDnSTAMD   THS   PCOBLClf 

Secondly,  in  order  to  achieve  sound  and 
complete  river-basin  development,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  understand  the  problem  that 
confronts  us.  In  the  light  of  this  under- 
standing we  can  then  apply  the  full  scope 
of  our  agrlcultiu-al,  engineering,  sclentlflc, 
and  economic  knowledge  In  reaching  a  solu- 
tion. Conversely,  we  must  avoid  and  remain 
uninfluenced  by  popular  catch  phrases  and 
panaceas. 


The  confliguratlon  and  topography  of  any 
normal  river  basin  cmiflrms  the  observation 
that  there  are  three  essential  elements  or 
phases  of  the  problem  of  rlver-hasln  develop- 
ment : 

pirst.  The  uplands,  hUlsides,  and  rolling 
lands  which  generally  constitute  the  major 
part  of  any  watershed  area  and  receive  the 
bulk  of  the  water  that  falls  on  a  river  basin. 
On  these  lands  we  experience  the  phenomena 
of  overland  runoff  and  soil  erosion.  The  re- 
sult of  misuse,  or  working  against  nature, 
on  these  lands  is  loes  of  Irreplaceable  topeoll, 
a  decrease  in  fertility  and  productiveness, 
and  eventual  abandonment  of  wide  areas. 
Downstream  flooding  and  sediment  problems 
increase. 

Second.  The  valleys  of  ntmierous  small 
streams,  which  unite  to  form  major  tribu- 
taries, and  flnally  contribute  to  the  main 
rivers.  These  small  stream  valleys  are  nor- 
mally fertile,  having  for  many  generations 
received  and  held  the  topsoil  eroded  from  the 
uplands.  It  is  in  these  small  valleys  that  we 
first  encotinter  excess  waters  which  we  term 
a  flood:  meet  with  drainage  and  sUtatlon 
problems;  and  witness  flood  damages  in  the 
form  of  crop  losses,  destruction  of  farm 
property,  and  damages  to  roads,  bridges,  and 
small  villages  and  towns. 

Third.  Finally,  we  have  the  broader  major 
tributary  and  main  stream  valleys.  Here  we 
usually  find  the  larger  areas  of  agrlcultiiral 
bottom  land,  major  highways,  and  railroads. 
Industrial  development,  the  cities  and  con- 
centrations of  population.  In  this  part  of 
the  river  basin,  floods  may  cause  heavy  prop- 
erty damage,  industrial  shutdowns  and  loss 
of  production,  disruption  of  transpxjrtation 
and  communication  systems,  damage  to  fer- 
tUe  farmland  by  scour  or  depoeitlon  of  heavy 
sediment,  and  danger  to  human  life. 

What  then  are  the  methods  or  tools  that 
we  can  employ  in  meeting  this  three-phased 
problem? 

I  would  say  that  the  first  of  these  is  soli 
conservation  because  while  water  may  be 
termed  a  renewable  resource,  soil  once  lost 
does  not  return  to  us.  In  so  ranking  soil 
conservation,  however,  we  must  understand 
both  its  value  and  its  Umltatlons.  This 
aspect  of  river  basin  development  is  vitally 
Important  to  agriculture — tfnd  I  believe  it  la 
of  paramount  importance  to  our  survival  and 
life  as  a  nation. 

The  lUstory  of  mankind  Is  replete  with 
examples  of  where  races  and  nations  have 
failed  to  advance,  or  have  utterly  dlsapy- 
peared.  because  their  soil  resources,  once  fer- 
tile and  productive,  were  allowed  to  become 
barren  wastelands.  The  narrow  fertile 
coastal  strip  of  North  Africa  is  aU  that  now 
remains  of  the  broader  agricultural  areas 
which  mxist  have  been  needed  to  support 
Carthage  and  the  Roman  civilization  that 
flourished  along  that  coast  long  before  the 
Ctulstlan  era.   . 

I  woixld  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
scotch  once  and  for  all  the  Impression,  which 
certain  writers  in  the  public  press  have 
given,  that  the  Corpa  of  Engineers  Is  opposed 
to  soil  conservation  or  Is  indifferent  toward 
It.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
We  in  the  corps  are  strongly  In  favor  of  soil 
conservation.  We  believe  that  sound  soU 
conservation  programs  are  essential  parts  of 
river  basin  development;  are  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  our  national  strength  and 
economy;  and  that  they  should  be  expedited 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

I  miist  be  eqxially  frank,  however,  in  say- 
ing that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  views  of 
extremists  In  the  conservation  field  who  hold 
that  watershed  Improvement  measures  such 
as  reforestation,  terracing,  revegetatlon,  and 
gully  control  offer  adequate  or  alternative 
solutions  of  the  flood  problem. 

It  is  true  that  such  practices  and  measures 
will  contribute  to  flood  control  and  definitely 
reduce  lesser  flood  flows.  But  all  history  and 
engineering  experience  tella  us  that  when 
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watersheds  are  saturated  by  long  oonttnued 
rains  there  will  be  heavy  nm-off  and  great 
floods.  This  has  happened  in  America  when 
virgin  forest  extended  from  the  Appalachians 
to  the  Mississippi  and  before  any  plow  had 
tHY>ken  the  native  sod  of  the  western  plaina. 
It  will  happen  again  in  spite  of  the  moat 
intensive  reforestation,  revegetatlon  and  im- 
proved farming  practices  we  can  undertake. 
When  such  measures  are  so  worthwhile  and 
able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits,  it  Is  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  and  in  fact  dangerously 
misleading,  to  attribute  to  them  results 
which  they  cannot  perform  and  for  which 
they  were  nevet  intended. 

I  will  hasten  to  add  that  broad  and  un- 
supported claims  of  this  kind  are  not  made 
by  responsible  officials  of  the  Department  at 
Agricultin-e.  As  far  back  as  1947  Mr.  J.  O. 
Dykes,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conserva. 
tlon  Service,  stated: 

"We  have  not  yet  found  an  area,  however, 
where  major  works  of  Improvement  on  the 
main  streams  or  watershed  treatment  meas- 
ures could  tie  substituted  one  for  the  other. 
Both  types  of  measures  are  essential  parts 
of  the  overall  Job." 

The  past  few  years,  however,  have  been  a 
time  when  sensational  statements  and  catch- 
phrases  have  had  a  large  Influence  on  public 
thinking — often  a  greater  Influence  than  the 
well  considered  statements  of  experts  in 
some  fleld  of  endeavor.  In  this  way  the  slo- 
gan "Keep  the  water  where  it  falls"  has  done 
much  to  confuse  public  thinking  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  watershed  treatment  meas- 
ures and  flood  control.  This  Is  a  catchy 
slogan  but  It  must  not  be  taken  literally. 
In  fact,  speaking  somewhat  facetiously,  we 
would  be  In  a  bad  fix  if  we  were  able  to  keep 
the  water  where  It  fell.  Natiire  did  not  plan 
It  so.  Water  leaves  the  place  where  it  falls 
by  soaking  into  the  soU.  It  returns  to  the 
air  in  large  quantities  by  evaporation  and  by 
transpiration  from  plants;  and  it  runs  off  to 
caiise  floods.  I  will  repeat  that  sound  soil 
conservation  practices  wlU  increase  the  rate 
of  in -soak  and  will  aid  in  retarding  run-off. 
But  they  will  reduce  run-off  very  little  dur- 
ing times  when  floods  are  produced. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Department  of  Agriciil- 
ture  in  cooperation  with  the  thousands  of 
local  aoU-conservation  districts  Is  moving  in 
the  right  direction  on  this  Important  phase 
of  river  basin  development.  One  has  only  to 
fly  over  this  country  to  see  that  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  We  are  glad  to  sup- 
port this  effort  fully.  SoU  conservation  Is  a 
"must" — a  necessity:  and  unlike  the  other 
phases  of  river  basin  development  the  need 
tor  it  may  transcend  the  limitations  of  cur- 
rent economics.  It  Is  a  program  in  which 
every  American  has  a  stake,  whether  he  be 
an  industrial  worker,  city  dweller,  or  farmer. 
It  is  a  program  which  may  influence  the 
future  destiny  of  America. 

Now  let  ua  look  at  the  Intermediate  phase 
of  river  basin  development,  the  smaller  trib- 
utary valleys.  A  real  flood  problem  exists 
in  many  such  valleys  throughout  this  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  flooded  areas  are  amall 
and  that  damages  per  area  are  relatively 
small;  but  to  the  individual  farmer  these 
losses  may  be  vastly  important;  they  occur 
frequently;  and  In  the  aggregate  they  con- 
stitute a  serious  national  loss.  These  are 
not  the  disaster  type  of  floods;  they  seldom 
cause  loes  of  life,  and  consequently  do  not 
make  headlines  in  the  press. 

Such  floods,  however,  are  a  part  of  the 
overall  basin  problem  and  must  be  consid- 
ered in  their  proper  perspective.  In  many 
instances  small  dams  properly  located  and 
designed  offer  the  beet  solution  of  small  trib- 
utary flood  problems.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers considers  that  small  dams  are  an  engi- 
neering tool  which  should  be  used  in  solu- 
tion of  this  phase  of  the  flood  problem  when- 
ever they  can  be  designed  to  accon^lish  the 
purpose  and  when  they  are  economically 
justified.     Provlaloa  of  suclx  works  must 


result  from  studies  of  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

Here  again,  however,  we  must  recognize 
limitations  as  well  as  values.  There  is  no 
magic  In  the  term  "small  dam."  and  they  are 
not  a  new  concept.  Small  dams  are  not  soU- 
conservation  or  runoff  retardation  measures. 
They  are  not  a  panacea  or  substitute  for 
other  flood  control  works.  Except  In  un- 
usual caaes  their  effect  is  local  and  they 
will  not  control  or  greatly  reduce  major 
downstream  floods.  Dr.  Hugh  Bennett,  for- 
merly Director  of  the  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, sununarized  these  limitations  in  1949 
when  he  said,  with  respect  to  amaU  dams 
in  the  Waslilta  Basin: 

"We  do  not  claim  in  setting  out  on  this 
undertaking  that  we  wUl  control  major  floods 
with  this  kind  of  work  akme.  Some  of  the 
peak  flow  can  be  cut  down,  and  this  wlU 
help;  but  for  the  heavier  floods  there  will  be 
needed  additional  controls  in  the  way  of 
reservoirs,  levees,  and  other  main -channel 
operations." 

The  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Brannan.  reaffirmed  this  view  in  1952  in  a 
statement  before  the  PubUc  Wotks  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representativee. 

Widespread  use  of  smaU  dams  must  be 
approached  with  caution,  and  on  the  basis 
of  careful  engineering  studies.  Their  effects 
may  be  good  or  bad.  Dr.  Reed  J.  Morse, 
head  of  the  department  of  clvU  engineering 
at  Kansas  State  CoUege,  covered  this  point 
in  a  talk  in  February  1953.     He  said: 

"Detention  reservoirs  upset  the  timing  of 
nature,  and  tills  can  be  bad  as  well  as  good. 
Detention  may  be  the  ve-y  thing  that  insures 
that  aU  tributaries  are  flowing  fuU  at  the 
same  time,  thereby  causing'  a  higher  flow  in 
a  stream  than  would  occur  without  deten- 
Uon." 

Furthermore,  smaU  detention  dama,  by 
their  very  nature,  do  not  jM-oylde  for  mul- 
tiple-use development  and  for  the  many  \ises 
to  which  water  can  be  put.  In  fact,  the 
storage  of  water  in  many  smaU  shallow  reser- 
voirs over  a  large  watershed  may  result  in 
such  serious  evaporation  losses  that  down- 
stream water  rights  and  uses  may  be  ad- 
versely affected.  This  is  a  real  problem  in 
the  semiarid  parts  of  this  country. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  the  often-repeated  charge  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  or  will  not  plan 
and  build  small  dams.  Wc  can  and  will  rec- 
ommend when  they  are  the  best  solution 
from  an  engineering  and  economic  stand- 
point and  are  in  their  proper  perspective 
in  river-basin  development.  We  wiU  buUd 
them  when  we  are  authorized  by  Congress 
to  do  so.  We  merely  ask  that  both  their 
value  and  their  limitations  be  xmderstood. 

We  flnally  come  to  the  last,  but  not  least 
Important,  phase— ;the  problem  of  control 
and  conservation  of  the  waters  of  major 
floods.  I  will  not  dwell  long  upon  this  phase 
of  river-basin  development — which  is  quite 
familiar  to  all  people  of  this  delta.  Major 
floods  which  produoe<}  national  disasters  were 
the  factors  which  led  to  Federal  participation 
in  flood  controL  Because  of  the  great  vol- 
umes of  water  that  are  involved  in  such 
floods,  major  engineering  works  such  as  stor- 
age reservoirs,  levees,  and  flood  walls  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  this  problem.  Fortunately 
storage  of  large  volumes  of  water  also  affords 
us  the  opportunity  for  using  these  waters 
for  development  of  electric  power  and  for 
water  supply — for  conservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  and  for  recreation. 

In  this  final  dovmstream  area  certain  limi- 
tations and  basic  problems  are  also  inherent. 
We  cannot  actuaUy  prevent  these  major 
floods,  but  we  can  store  them  or  pass  them 
In  places  and  in  ways  where  they  will  do  the 
least  damage.  This  means  generally  that 
certain  areas  must  be  flooded  to  protect  other 
areas.  In  some  cases  this  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  engineering  and  economics  but  in- 
volves complete  social  relationships  wl»en 
people  must  be  disi^aced  from  one  area  to 
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nrot«et  another.  Such  problems  can  be  re- 
solved only  by  democratic  proceesee  and  by 
carefxil  appraisal  of  what  la  beat  for  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  and  for  the  Nation. 

There  Is  a  school  of  thought  which  hoWa 
that,  when  people.  Indxistry.  and  communi- 
ties have  settled  In  river  valleys,  they  mart 
take  the  consequences  of  the  flood  hazard;  or 
move  to  higher  ground.  1  am  afraid  that  our 
rtver  valleys,  such  as  this  delta,  are  too  Im- 
portant, and  that  their  development  la  too 
far  advanced  for  acceptance  of  thla  view.  On 
the  other  hand  there  Is  merit  in  the  idea  of 
adequate  and  Judicious  limitation  on  flood- 
plain  use,  to  insure  that  we  do  not  aggravate 
future  flood  problems  by  continued  encroach- 
ment on  natural  routes  for  the  escape  of 
excess  floodwaters. 

Confronted  with  limited  annual  appropria- 
tions to  provide  for  a  large  program  of  in- 
vertlgatlons,  planning,  and  construction  on 
the  nationwide  flood  problem,  the  Corps  of 
Knglneers  has  necessarily  had  to  proceed  on 
a  flrst-thlngs-flrst  basis,  and  attempt  to 
devise  solutions  for  the  more  urgent  prob- 
lems where  heavy  property  damage  and  loea 
of  life  are  Involved. 

The  Yazoo  Basin  la  an  example  of  this. 
Under  the  flood-control  project  authorized 
m  1938  the  front  line  Misslaaippi  levee  haa 
been  made  a  strong  bulwark  of  defense 
againrt  direct  overflow  from  the  Mlaslssippl 
River.  Under  amendments  to  the  original 
act,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  constructed 
three  reservoir  projects,  and  soon  will  have 
completed  a  fourth,  that  wlU  largely  control 
tributary  waters  that,  uncontrolled,  could 
In  times  of  flood  Inundate  this  flat  delta. 
When  these  projects  are  supplemented  by 
tht  levees  and  channel  improvement  work 
now  authorized,  and  ready  for  conatructlon 
as  funds  become  available,  the  dream  of 
security  from  floods  In  this  area  will  become 
a  reality.  Concxirrently,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  enco\iraged  soil  conservation 
and  other  land  practices  that  supplement 
otir  work  and  contribute  to  the  comprehen- 
sive land  and  water  conservation  that  both 
agencies  seek. 

IXT  us  WOKK  TOGZTHZB 

Pull  and  coordinated  Mae  of  these  tools  In 
their  proper  areas  and  perspectives  requires 
that  we  all  work  together  toward  ft  common 
goal. 

In  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Federal  activity  in  o\ir  river 
basins  is  assigned  among  different  Federal 
agencies  which,  through  the  hard  school  of 
'experience,  and  utilizing  the  best  available 
schooling  In  the  Nation,  have  become  ex- 
perts In  their  respective  flelds.  Soil  con- 
servation work  supplementing  flood  conteol 
Is  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Flood-control  activity  and  river  and  harbor 
development  work  are  assigned  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Cooperative  efforts  by 
the  different  agencies  is  called  for  by  existing 
law. 

We  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  leaders 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
recognized  this  need  for  cooperation  from 
the  start.  The  days  of  rugg^  Individualism 
for  an  agency  as  well  as  an  individual  are 
past.  Mr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  said  in  1937, 
when  he  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture: 

"There  mort  certainly  Is  the  most  whole- 
some cooperation  between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture. 
•  •  •  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  con- 
flict. •  •  •  The  two  phases  of  the  compre- 
hensive program  complement  each  other  and 
In  no  way  detract  from  the  Importance  of 
each  other's  work.  '  The  land  phase  of  flood 
control  Is  really  merely  the  concentration 
of  the  Department's  land-use  work  on  a 
watershed  basis." 

Mr.  Munns.  of  the  Forert  Service,  said,  la 
1938: 

"The  work  of  the  Army  engineers  on  the 
river  and  that  at  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
c\Uture  on  the  land  could  not  be  Integrated 
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1  ocve  closely  were  the  two  agencies  work- 
;  a  the  same  olBce  and  under  the  same 


iUueve  that  If  we  adhere  to  the  original 
of   the    1936.    1937,   and    1938   acts; 
,.  flood  control  and  major  drainage 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
and soil  conservation  and  waterflow 

under  the  Department  of  Agrl- 

_,  both  agencies  can  advance  their 
with  the  excellent  cooperation  that 
1  In  the  past. 

feel  that  planning  for  river  basin  de- 
should  be  accomplished  concur- 
y  and  Jointly.     'There  should   be  Joint 
to  Congress  as  In  oiu:  ear- 
lood-control  bUls.    When  the  Congress 
work  on  the  basis  of  these  Joint 

we  In  the  Corps  of  Engl- 

could  proceed  to  construct  the  engl- 

^'^  structures  necessary  for  control  of 

•ivers  and  streams,  and  the  Department 

iigrlculture   could   proceed   concxurently 

its  program  for  soil  conservation  and 

led    treatment.     In    that    way    there 

be  the  fulleat  cooperation   between 

;wo  agencies  In  the  flelds  In  which  each 

!St  qualified  to  work.     There  would  be 

overlapping  of  functions  or  duplication 

eogineering  or  scientlflc  operations,  and 

would  be  no  gap  in  plans  for  baslnwide 
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is  no  better  example  of  what  this 
relationship  can   produce  than 
here  In  the  Yazoo  Basin.    The  Corps 
^glneers  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
Inltlated   their   respective   work   In 
basin  at  about  the  same  time.    Both 
have  worked  harmoniously  together, 
benefits  to  the  local  residents 
to  the  Nation  are  accruing   annually 
the  work  accomplished  together. 
years  ago,  yoxir  young  and  able  Con- 
Mr.  Jamix  WHrrrzif,  came  to  the 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  said  that 
Ud  not  want  a  "no  man's  land"  between 
work  being  done  by  the  Department  of 
and  that  being  done  by  the  Corps 
pincers  in  developing  this  basin.     He 
that  the  law  contemplated  that  the 
of  one  agency  should  supplement  that 
other,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion 
overlapping.     By  the  same  token,  there 
no  occasion  for  leaving  an  unimproved 
between  the  operations  of  the  two  agen- 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  readily  agreed, 
If  I  may  use  the  vernacular,  we  liter- 
drove  a  stake  in  the  tributary  areas  say- 
that  under  our  authority  we  can  work  up 
liere,  and  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
under  their  authority  they  could  come 
to  that  point.   Field  consultations  have 
that  one  agency's  work  should  not 
with,  or  militate  against,  that  of  the 
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C^peration  confined  to  Federal  agencies, 
,  will  not  permit  full  use  of  the  tools 
available  to  us.  There  murt  also  be  full 
with  all  levels  of  local  govem- 
and  with  the  local  people  who  are 
dlr^tly  affected. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  specifically 

that   the   Federal   Oovemment   shall 

participate  In  this  work,  and  I  wish  to  em' 

the  word  "participate."    It  does  not 

proiide  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 

fhe  entire  Job. 

years  ago.  State's  rights  was  a  bum 
Issue  in  this  part  of  the  country.    State'a 
rlgtts  and  local  rights   are  still   a  funda' 
iJM^tal  consideration,  particularly  in  river 
development.    In  participating  In  this 
the  Federal    Government,  I    believe, 
shoiild  not  Ignore  or  transgress  those  rights, 
the  other  hand.  State's  rights  and  local 
rlgtts  carry  the  corollary  of  State  and  local 
The   improvement  of   our 
basins  cannot  be  undertaken  wholly  at 
cost,  or  on  Federal  Initiative.    Inltla- 
and  drive  m\ist  come  from  the  local  peo- 
It  is  only  Jiist  that  those  who  directly 
benbflt  shall  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cort 
la  i  elation  to  the  benefits  received.    It  is 
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only  thus  that  we  may  avoid,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  dangers  of  excessive  Federal  or 
bureaucratic  control;  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  serious  danger  Inherent  in  the 
weakening  of  local  responsibility  and  initia- 
tive. 

Insofar  as  soil  conservation  is  concerned, 
leading  conservationists,  both  in  and  out  of 
Government,  early  found  that  sound  con- 
servation was  accomplished  more  rapidly, 
more  satisfactorily,  and  on  a  more  permanent 
basis  when  it  was  kept  largely  In  the  hands 
of  the  local  people.  This  led  to  one  of  the 
most  important  forward  steps  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  country  in  this  fleld,  namely, 
the  growth  and  spread  of  the  soil  conserva- 
tion district  idea.  As  you  weU  know,  these 
soil  conservation  districts,  which  are  essen- 
tially local  governmental  organisations,  or- 
ganized under  State  law.  now  cover  some 
80  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  now  doing  a  splendid  Job. 
with  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultxire,  in  conserving  our  soil  and  Increas- 
ing the  fertility  and  production  of  the  farms. 
In  this  work,  by  far  the  greater  cost  is 
borne  by  the  Individual  farmers  because 
they  reap  the  Immediate  beneflts  of  greater 
production  and  Increased  prosperity.  Of  per- 
haps even  greater  Importance  Is  the  fact 
that  our  soils  are  being  preserved  and  Im- 
proved for  future  generations.  This  is  a 
long-time  national  value  which  fully  Justi- 
fies Federal  participation. 

In  similar,  but  varying,  ways  there  must 
be  local  participation  in  other  river  basin 
Improvement  works,  and  In  the  necessary  en- 
gineering plans,  whether  they  be  large  or 
small. 

In  the  reaching  of  determinations  on  di- 
vision of  cost  and  responsibility  between 
Federal  and  State  and  local  interests,  there 
must  be  not  only  a  consideration  of  local 
beneflts  but  of  the  proper  regional  and  na> 
ticmal  contributions  of  the  improvements. 
There  mxist  be  a  consideration  of  the  in- 
terest of  various  levels  of  Oovemment  and 
of  the  ability  of  people  to  repay.  Some  of 
these  matters  are  not  covered  fully  or  clearly 
in  existing  law  and  some  of  our  greatert  dlA- 
culties  arise  from  the  lack  of  or  gaps  in  m 
clearly  defined  Federal  water  resource  policy. 
I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  sound 
I>olicy  on  these  points  demands  the  best 
thought  and  efforts  of  both  Federal.  State, 
and  local  interests  involved. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  that  the  con- 
servation and  proper  use  of  our  basic  re- 
sources of  soil  and  water  are  a  basic  neces- 
sity for  the  maintenance  of  o\ir  national 
strength.  I  urge  that  we  approach  these 
problems  with  full  understanding  of  their 
scope  and  complexity,  and  that  our  solutions 
be  based  upon  the  full  reservoir  of  our 
scientific  and  economic  knowledge. 

Finally,  let  us  Join  hands  and  work  to- 
gether. Organizations  such  as  the  Delta 
Coimcll  can  perform  an  Ihvaliuible  role  as 
the  catalyrt  for  bringing  together  local 
opinions  and  need;  and  for  working  with  all 
agencies  of  government. 

From  these  sound  bases  we  can  preserve 
and  enhance  the  heritage  of  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  and  can  contribute  In 
our  time  to  the  moral  and  material  sinews  of 
our  coimtry. 
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Fifdedi  knmrtnuj  of  Powered  Flifkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxmoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTAITVES 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Um  year  marks  the  half  century  ol 
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progress  in  the  history  of  powered  flight. 
In  an  effort  to  recognize  this  a^ilere- 
ment  and  to  commemorate  the  first 
flight  by  man  in  heavier-than-air  type 
craf  t»  I  introduced  two  bills  which  were 
referred  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Berviee  Committee.  However,  since  a 
commemorative  stamp  was  Issued  at 
Kitty  Hawk  on  December  17.  1949.  the 
Post  Office  Department  felt  it  appro- 
priate to  reissue  a  commemorative 
stamp  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Wright  brothers  flight 

This  new  stamp  will  be  placed  on  sale 
by  the  postmaster  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  on 
May  29.  This  stamp  will  be  a  6-cent  air- 
mail stamp,  and  it  seems  quite  appro- 
priate that  it  should  be  issued  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  the  home  of  the  Wright  brothers. 
It  will  also  mark  the  opening  of  the  an- 
nual convention  and  exl^^bition  of  the 
American  Air  Mail  Society. 

The  stamp  Is  red  in  color,  of  standard 
horizontal  size,  and  features  a  blank 
globe  in  the  center  across  which  is 
spread  a  banner  bearing  the  Inscription 
"Fiftieth  anniversary  of  powered  flight." 
The  Wright  brothers'  plane  is  at  Xtxe  top 
left  part  of  the  globe  with  a  modem 
plane  at  the  lower  right.  In  the  globe 
are  the  words  "progress"  and  "security." 
A  palm  leaf  is  behind  the  globe.  The 
first  stamp  also  in  red  contained  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Wright  brottxen,  their  air- 
craft and  the  w(»xls  "first  free  controlled 
and  sustained  powered  flight  by  man." 

Few  of  us  realize  the  great  achieve- 
ment made  t^  the  Wright  brothers  or 
that  they  <H;>eaed  the  gate  to  our  air  age 
only  50  years  aga 

We  have  had  many  record  dajrs  in  the 
field  of  aviation,  but  none  to  equal  that 
of  the  first  flight  by  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright 

It  was  a  combination  of  the  coiurage 
and  engineering  foresight  that  made  the 
first  fiight  possible  and  thus  proved  to 
all  of  us  that  a  new  age  of  transporta- 
tion could  be  evolved  Just  a  half  century 
aga 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WI8COMSIN 

nr  THE  HoosB  or  aBpassBNTAirvES 
Wednesday.  Map  27,  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  Just  had  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  Mr.  M.  P. 
Schweers.  the  State  conservationist  for 
Wisconsin,  has  sent  to  the  district  super- 
visors of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
our  State.  I  have  been  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  progress  which  has  been 
made. 

The  operations  are  carried  out  through 
locally  organized  and  controlled  soil  con- 
servation distrlcte.  Sixty-four  of  Wis- 
consin's 71  county  boards  have  made 
their  respective  coxmties  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  State  law.   Each  of  these  dis- 


tricts is  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  control 
and  prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

ntrmer  demand  for  this  service  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Coxmty  highway 
committees  and  commissioners  have  been 
very  cooperative  in  making  heavy  equip- 
ment available  for  hire  by  farmers  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  A  dry  faU  in  1952  made 
possible  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
terracing  and  construction  of  diversions 
and  waterwajrs. 

The  cooperation  among  all  agrlcultiu'al 
agencies  in  Wisconsin  has  been  of  the 
finest. 

The  organization  of  community  water- 
shed associations  is  developing  quite 
rapidly  in  Wisconsin.  Outdoor  Life  mag- 
azine recognized  the  Plum  Valley  organ- 
ization in  the  Sauk  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation District  as  "the  outstendlng  or- 
ganization in  the  Nation  for  its  work  on 
the  very  fimdamentals  of  wlldhfe  con- 
servation." There  are  15  other  similar 
groups  in  the  State  which  are  being 
organized. 

I  have  found  it  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  observe  at  first  hand  the  wors 
that  is  being  done  in  this  important  field. 
Because  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  others  who  are  in- 


terested in  this  vital  work.  I  am  including 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Scnweers'  letter  to  the 
district  supervisors  in  ^^sconsin: 

TTarmD  Statss 
Defaktmznt  or  Acbicultusk. 

Son.    COKSBSVATIOM    SXKVICS, 

Madiaon,  Wia^  May  25.  1953. 
To:  Soli  Oonaeryatk>n  District  Supenrlson. 
From:  M.  P.  Sctaween,  State  conservationist. 
Subject:  1952  Soil  Conaervatlon-Stetrict  An- 
nual Reports. 

Continuing  our  custom  of  the  past  several 
years  we  are  again  Issuing  a  single  letter  to 
acknowledge  the  fine  annual  reports  from  you 
and  all  the  other  soil  conservation  districts 
In  Wisconsin. 

We  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  the  nar- 
ratives received  thus  far.  All  but  a  few 
are  in.  We  hope  that  district  cooperators. 
agricxiltural  leaders,  and  others  who  received 
copies  get  as  much  pleasure  and  informa- 
tion out  of  these  annual  messages  as  we  do. 

itss  accoMPLiSRiaafTa 

According  to  your  enthusiastic  comments 
conceming  local  achievements  and  a  review 
of  overall  State  records  for  the  past  calendar 
year,  1952  may  be  the  banner  year  we  have 
been  looking  forwaid  to. 

For  your  review  we  are  presenting  a  table 
showing  19S2  accon^llshments,  total 
achievements  to  December  31,  1952,  and  the 
relation  of  last  year's  attainments  to  the 
grand  totaL 
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We  do  not  maintain  detailed  records  on 
such  Items  as  Improvements  in  land  use; 
Increased  purchases  of  needed  Umlng  and 
fertilizing  materials;  Improved  rotations; 
etc.  However,  these  bade  faeUvs  are  con- 
sidered In  discussions  with  the  farm  family 
lfcd*"g  to  the  development  of  a  farm  con- 
•enratkm  plazu 

Tliere  Is  another  figure  that  should  be 
mentioned  In  connection  with  the  above 
table.  This  has  to  do  with  followup  or  serv- 
icing contacts.  Our  field  persoimel  made 
13.220  calls  on  soil  conservation  district  co- 
operators  in  1962.  During  these  visits  our 
men  help  farmers  Improve  their  conserva- 
tion plans  and  arrange  for  accderating  the 
application  of  practices  on  the  land. 

The  Service  also  collaborates  with  and 
awista  district  governing  bodies,  the  Agrl- 
cultoral  Kztenslon  Service,  and  the  SUte 
Soil  Conservation  Committee  In  planning 
for  and  carrying  out  educational  and  infor- 
mational programs  in  the  field  of  proper 
land  use  and  soU  and  water  eonserratton. 

We  should  like  to  refer  again  to  the  table 
on  acoon4>Ushmenta.  In  reviewing  the  last 
fOlM""".  you  might  want  to  caaaMer  the  per- 
centage figures  on  the  basis  ot  1953  man- 
power Input  m  relation  to  the  total  eqMDdcd 
to  data.  Ftom  data  avaUable  to  us.  we  be- 
lieve that  last  year  we  used  Just  over  8  per- 


cent of  the  total  man  days  of  permanent  per- 
sonnel that  has  gone  Into  district  work  since 
the  SCD  movement  began  in  1938.  Had  the 
percentage  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the 
table  held  fairly  close  to  8  peroent.  It  might 
well  be  considered  an  average  year.  However. 
they  are  considerably  above  that.  Naturally 
this  pleased  us  as  well  as  you  supervisors. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyse  the  new  coop- 
erator  item  on  the  accomplishment  table. 
With  the  introduction  2  years  ago  of  the 
progressive  type  of  planning.  Involving  step- 
ping from  initial  to  advanced  agreements 
and  then  to  the  farm  conservation  plan,  we 
are  unable  to  make  fair  comparisons. 

FACTOBS  rAVOEABLB  TO  ACHXEVZNG  KXCOBO 

There  are  a  few  items  we  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you.  We  are  Cfulte  proud  of  ac- 
complishments made  in  the  construction  of 
waterways,  terraces  and  field  diversions,  and 
In  farm  drainage  installations.  These  all  re- 
quired the  use  of  either  farm  or  heavy  equip- 
ment. 

Why  did  we  do  so  well  in  1952?  Tliere  is 
no  question  but  that  the  weather  last  fall 
was  ideal  for  intf  "*"g  certain  practlcea.  par- 
ticularly the  group  listed  In  the  preceding 
paragraph.  We  can  never  oyeriook  tlte  fact 
that  farmers'  Interest  and  cnthuiteaBa  for 
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wanting  to  get  the  work  done  was  catching. 
Their  cooperatlveneas  was  exceptional. 

County  highway  commltteee,  commlaaion- 
era.  and  employees  were  highly  compliment- 
ed by  Tlrtiially  all  district  governing  Isodles 
for  their  fine  cooperation  In  making  heavy 
equipment  available  for  construction  work. 
In  a  survey  recently  conducted  we  found 
that  farmers  employed  motor  patrols  to  the 
extent  of  about  3.870  days.  A  very  high 
percentage  of  this  equipment  belonged  to 
either  county  or  townships,  and  occasionally 
even  to  a  municipality.  Farmers  hired  bull- 
dozers, draglines,  carry-alls,  whirlwind  ter- 
racers,  and  tiling  machines  to  the  ertent  of 
over  2.000  dajrs.  By  converting  the  cost  for 
the  rental  of  this  equipment,  usmg  very  con- 
servative hourly  rate  figures,  we  estimated 
that  farmers  spent  more  than  $350,000  for 
machinery  hire  in  1962.  We  did  not  seciire 
cost  Information  on  farm-owned  equipment 
used  In  construction. 

The  extensive  drainage  program  of  last 
year  can  largely  be  credited  to  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  in  creating  In- 
terest and  demand  for  It.  Service  respon- 
sibility consisted  of  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  certification  of  practices. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  nice  increases 
made  in  the  wildlife  features  of  soil-con- 
servation district  programs.  The  1952  record 
speaks  for  itself. 

ntAcncis  NXSDiNO  nrcazASB)  kmphasis 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  take  a  look  at  the 
less  "productive"  side  of  the  ledger.  Pas- 
ture improvement  Just  about  held  its  own 
In  1952.  Prevention  of  grazing  damage 
might  be  considered  as  being  a  little  below 
average.  Any  Ideas  on  how  to  step  up  the 
adoption  of  these  measures  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Have  you  considered  Interesting 
contractors  in  selling  a  complete  renova- 
tion Job  Insofar  as  machine  operations  are 
concerned?  Once  a  good  continuing  reno- 
vation program  is  in  effect,  cattle  will  not 
need  go  hunting  in  the  woods  for  sparse, 
poorly  nutrltloiis  grass.  Farmers  can  then 
have  pastiires  that  are  feed  lots  and  wood- 
lots  that  produce  a  timber  crop. 

We  are  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  com- 
ments made  by  several  district  governing 
bodies  concerning  the  slow  progress  being 
made  in  controlling  cancerous  gtillies.  Gen- 
erally this  condition  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  individually  do  not  have  funds  to 
finance  needed  structures.  About  the  only 
solution  we  can  suggest  to  this  program  Is 
to  interest  farmers  in  pooling  personal  funds 
or  their  agricultural  conservation  program 
payments  for  financing  this  type  of  w(»k. 

vaooaxssivx  planniko 

Several  very  nlee  statements  were  made 
In  your  reports  concerning  progressive  plan- 
ning. We  are  quoting  a  typical  one — this 
being  taken  from  the  Trempealeau  Coimty 
Soil  Conservation  District  report : 

"As  another  development,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  adopted  a  program  of  pro- 
greeslve  planning.  In  this,  the  farmer  grad- 
ually develops  a  farm -conservation  plan.  It 
permits  a  farmer  to  start  gradually  and  move 
progressively  into  a  sound,  well-rounded 
conservation  system.  He  makes  more  of  the 
decisions  himself  without  lowering  the  tech- 
nical accuracy  of  the  plan.  As  a  result,  he 
is  more  likely  to  follow  the  plan.  It  permits 
group  action  in  a  neighborhood  without  the 
necessity  of  all  members  of  the  group  going 
ahead  at  the  same  rate  of  speed." 

coopiKATioM:     paoDucnoN    am    mammxhkq 

ADMnfUTEATIOlf 

In  a  large  number  of  reports  you  expressed 
a  sincere  appreciation  for  the  contribution 
made  to  district  activities  by  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  through  its 
agricultural   conservation    program    (ACP). 

According  to  the  PMA  State  committee.  50 
counties  expended  $36,875  for  the  hiring  of 
consorvatlon  aids.    These  employees  worked 


un<ier  the  supervision  of  Service  personnel. 
We  estimate  that  nearly  3,600  man -days  of 
seasonal  assistance  was  provided  \inder  this 
pro  (ram. 


the 
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I^lng    1952.    26    coimtles    entered    into 
5-percent     agreements     to     the 

of  $27,100.    TO  those  not  familiar 

Witt  this  particular  cooperative  undertak- 

we  can  briefly  explain  it  by  stating  that 

funds  are  used  to  reimburse  the  SCS 

assisting   farmers    in    determining    the 

for,  site  selection,  and  the  installation 

permanent-type    practices    which    have 

approved  for  specific  farms  by  local 

.y  PMA  committees.     We  also  certify  as 

rhether  these  permanent  measures  meet 

^1 »  specifications.     The  Service  utilizes  the 

fun  is  thtis  earned  In  employing  additional 
ptut-time  help  to  be  taken  on  during  the 
hea  vy  spring  and  fall  layout  seasons. 


AO'-SCS 
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ncFSOVXMKNT  IM  OBGAirJZATIOM 


■I  he  realinement  of  SCS  responsibilities  and 


reassignment  of  personnel,  discussed 
at  ihe  eight  area  meetings  of  soil  conserva- 
tloi  district  supervisors  held  last  fall,  has 
been  pretty  well  completed.  Comments  in 
a  lumber  of  your  anual  reports  and  views 
expressed  by  supervisors  were  highly  favor- 
abl  B  to  having  the  local  work  unit  conserva- 
tloilst  (Farm  Planner)  as  the  Service  repre- 
seitatlve  in  the  district. 

'  "he  effect  of  the  reorganization  on  a  na- 
tlo  lal  basis  Is  shown  by  the  following  Uble 
issued  by  oiu*  Chief,  Dr.  Robert  Salter: 

1.  ^timber    of    district    conservation- 

ists before   the  area  {dan  went 

Into  effect - 642 

2.  !fiunber  of  area  conservationist  Jobs 

actually  fUled 816 

3.  ITimiber    of    G8-9*s    available    for 

other  assignments,  mostly  at  the 

field  level 226 

I  leveral  district  governing  bodies  sent  us 
vei  y  fine  endorsement  letters  on  behalf  of 
f oi  mer  district  conservationists  who  did  not 
be<  :ome  area  conservationists.  We  are  appre- 
dctlve  of  the  many  fine  things  you  wrote 
concerning  these  individuals.  Furthermore, 
we  are  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  the  way 
in  which  you  helped  and  supported  us. 

I  teveral  district  governing  bodies  Ufdicated 
a  I  eed  for  additional  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice manpower.  We  do  not  believe  that  there 
wl  1  be  an  opi>ortunlty  to  Increase  any  staffs. 
W<  hope  we  can  maintain  them  all  at  their 
pr(!8ent  strength.  Of  course,  a  decreased 
bulget  or  a  reduction  in  workload  will  nat- 
urally mean  a  curtailment  In  staff. 

roCTH    XDUCATION   IN    BOn.    CONSKSVATION 

'7e  are  still  convinced  that  Wisconsin  is 
let  ding  the  field  nationally  in  youth  educa- 
tic  n  in  soil  and  water  conservation. 

:  t&jot  credit  fcH*  this  fine  showing  goes  to 
CO  mty  superintendents  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers, with  the  State  soll-conservatlon  com- 
ml  ttee  providing  facilitating  leadership. 

:  nsertlng  a  personal  viewpoint,  we  should 
Ilk  i  to  briefly  mention  the  most  inspirational 
youth  activity  we  have  noted  in  the  State. 
W(  refer  to  Marathon  County  SCD's  Rural 
Yo  Jth  Conservation  Day.  Just  picture  about 
3,0  X)  niral-school  youngsters  milling  about 
Wt  usau  at  8  o'clock  on  a  fine  May  morning. 
Some  of  them  are  looking  over  posters  and 
scTEip  books  as  the  Judges  are  studying  the 
ms  ny  fine  entries.  Others  are  Just  wandering 
ab<»ut,  doing  a  bit  of  window  shopping. 
Th  sn  comes  the  speaking  contest.  The 
Ju<  ges  have  difficulty  in  singling  out  the 
th:  ee  winners  from  a  field  of  about  20. 
ThBse  kids  are  good.  At  noon,  the  parade. 
He  'e  we  see  the  youngsters  stepping  Jauntily 
to  ;he  tunes  and  drum  beats  of  several  bands. 
Tb»  students  of  each  school  march  as  a 
grt  up.  Each  has  Its  own  banner  on  conser- 
vallon.  The  contrasting  gay  colors  of  the 
youngster's  garb  and  the  stylish  tinlforms 


of  the  bandsmen— well,  it's  Just  thrilling  to 

The  parade  culminates  at  the  eonnty  fair- 
grounds, where  milk  and  Ice  cream  are  pro- 
vided by  Waxjsau  businessmen.  Then  comes 
the  afternoon  program.  Its  highlight  is  the 
appearance  of  the  top  three  orators,  winners 
of  the  morning  event.  Then  the  closing  and 
the  tired  youngsters  and  equally  fatigued 
teachers  board  their  bxisses  for  home.  It's 
been  a  great  day. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  us 
came  from  a  statement  made  by  a  father 
of  one  of  the  winning  speakers  who.  after 
hearing  his  son,  in  effect,  said:  "I  guess  I'll 
have  to  change  my  way  of  farming  our  land— > 
my  youngster  sincerely  believes  in  what  he 
Just  said.  I  cant  let  him  down.  A  dad 
should  do  all  he  can  to  make  his  children 
proud  of  him.  I'm  going  to  give  his  idea  a 
whirL" 

OOOPSBATIOIf 

In  your  reports  you  supervisors  oom- 
mended  personnel  oC  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  the  State  soil -conservation 
committee.  Farm  Home  Administration,  vo- 
cational agrlculttire,  vet  trainers.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Depcu^ment,  sportsmen's  clubs,  banker's  as- 
sociation, D&achlnery  dealers,  business  or- 
ganizations, and  several  other  groups  for 
the  fine  cooperation  and  contributions  mads 
to  the  64  soil -conservation  districts  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Newspapers  and  the  radio  have  evidently 
given  you  all  the  space  and  time  you  can 
effjctively  use  in  your  program. 

Insofar  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
is  concerned,  we  sincerely  thank  you  for  ths 
very  fine  tributes  "you  paid  to  our  personnel. 
Were  they  Individually  acknowledging  their 
respective  soil-conservatlon-distrlct  reports, 
they  would  say  about  what  we  feel,  which  Is: 
"We  thoroughly  enjoy  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  working  with  you  supervisors  and 
serving  the  fine  farm  families  in  the  dis- 
trict. We  will  continually  strive  to  do  * 
better  Job.- 

jonrr  Bousnfo  or  aboicdltusal  aubmuus 

We  believe  all  of  you  supervisors  are  fa* 
miliar  with  the  fact  that  a  concerted  effort 
was  made  during  the  past  2  years  to  bring 
about  Joint  ho\islng  of  USDA  agencies.  In 
22  counties,  the  Production  and  liarketlng 
Administration,  Farm  Home  Administration, 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  offlced  to* 
gether. 

We  believe  a  significant  accomplishment 
in  housing  vras  made  In  the  St.  Croix  County 
soil  conservation  district  where  the  village 
completed  a  new  agrlculttire  building  put 
up  speclflcally  to  hotise  Srtension.  SCS,  PMA, 
and  FHA. 

There  is  no  question  bttt  that  better  co- 
ordination of  activities  can  be  achieved 
through  Joint  housing  and  a  single  office 
building  does  provide  a  desirable  one-stop 
service  for  farmers. 

WATnSHXD  AlfD   NSXGHBOe  QBOVP  ACTIVinH 

Several  districts  are  doing  $  swell  Job  in 
the  field  of  watershed  developments.  The 
Saiik  Coimty  district,  we  believe,  is  leading 
the  field  in  Wisconsin,  with  the  Green  Coun- 
ty SCD  pulling  up  fast.  Several  other  dis- 
tricts have  some  fine  watershed  organizations 
under  way  or  in  the  making. 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Department 
is  very  much  interested  in  using  special 
fiinds  to  provide  planting  material,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel  assistance  to  farmers 
who  have  formed  a  watershed  organisation. 
They  are  especially  anxious  to  work  with  as- 
sociations "of  the  farmers,  by  the  farmers, 
and  for  the  farmers." 

In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  Sauk  Coun- 
ty district's  associations  we  quote  an  excerpt 
from  its  district  report  as  follows: 

"Outdoor  Life  magazine  recognized  the 
Plum  Valley  watershed  group  as  the  out- 


standing organization  in  the  Nation  for  Its 
work  on  the  very  fundamentals  of  wildlife 
conservation.  Governor  Kohler  presented 
the  group  with  a  bronze  plaque  and  a  $100 
cash  award  In  behalf  of  the  magazine.  This 
year  they  again  released  338  pheasants  reared 
from  350  chicks." 

Insofar  as  neighbor  group  work  is  con- 
cerned, we  will  venture  an  opinion  that  the 
Washburn  Coimty  district  is  leading  the 
State  in  this  work.  When  one  ventures  a 
statement  such  as  this,  he  naturally  opens 
himself  to  some  stiff  rebuttals  frqm  other 
districts  which  also  are  doing  an  especially 
fine  Job. 

Air  tours 

According  to  extension  soil  conservation- 
ist O.  R.  Zeasman,  37  air  tours  involving  29 
soll-conservatlon  districts  were  conductec!.  by 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  Wisconsin 
Aeronautic  Commission.  A  total  of  1.544, 
largely  farmers,  made  the  flights.  Mr.  Zeas- 
man says  these  toxirs  provide  an  opportunity 
to  look  down  on  one's  farm,  thus  enabling  a 
person  to  pick  out  the  weak  and  strong 
characteristics  of  the  land. 

Oraasland  judging  contest 

With  regard  to  the  1952  grassland  contest, 
we  are  pleased  to  report  tliat  29  of  the  32 
county  winners  in  the  general  class,  and  27 
of  the  30  in  the  progress  class  are  district 
coopers  tors. 

The  two  State  vrinners  in  both  classes  are 
also  district  cooperators.  In  the  general 
class.  7  of  the  8  farmers  receiving  honorable 
mention  are  cooperators  with  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  all  5  of  those  in  the  prog- 
ress class  come  in  the  same  category. 

■aCOOMTTION 

The  success  of  a  soll-and-water  conserva- 
tion program  is  directly  dependent  upon 
farmer  Interest,  understanding,  and  enthu- 
siasm. We  would  like  to  quote  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  reports  to  show  what  some  dis- 
tricts are  doing  to  recognize  farmer  leader- 
ship: 

"Iowa  Coiuty  SCD:  Recognition  of  the 
three  outstanding  soll-conservatlon  farmers 
of  the  county,  who  were  selected  by  a  tour 
of  the  supervisors,  was  made  at  the  county 
4-H  achievement  night." 

"Monroe  County  SCD:  Again  this  year  the 
operators  of  three  Monroe  County  farms 
were  selected  for  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  soll-and-water  conservation.  This 
selection  and  recognition  was  continued  in 
lieu  of  the  Goodyear -sponsored  contests  of 
the  past.  Recognition  and  suitable  certlfl- 
eates  of  achievement  were  awarded  the  win- 
ners and  wives  at  a  dinner  following  the  an- 
nual planning  meeting  at  Sparta  at  the  Sid- 
ney Hotel." 

"Trempealeau  County  SCD:  As  has  been 
the  practice  during  the  past  years,  outstand- 
ing farmers  applying  and  practicing  soil  con- 
servation have  been  recognized  by  the  Trem- 
pealeau County  Soil  CcMiservatlon  District." 

"Columbia  County  SCD :  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  district  cooperators  was  held  in 
Pardeeville  on  March  13.  Speakers  at  the 
meeting  were  Carl  Fredrick,  banker  from 
Fall  River,  who  spoke  on  the  interest  of 
banlcs  in  financing  conservation;  and  Robert 
Boyce,  vice  president  of  group  I  of  Banker's 
Association,  who  spoke  on  cooperative  efforts 
of  farmers  and  bankers."    _ 

IM    APPKXCUTION 

In  preparing  this  statement  we  have  only 
highlighted  many  topics  we  would  have  liked 
to  disoiiss  in  more  detail.  We  have  missed 
some  that  should  have  been  covered.  Still, 
this  acknowledgment  has  become  overlong. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  express  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  many  courtesies 
and  the  splendid  cooperation  you  have  ex- 
tended to  all  Of  us  in  the  soil  conservation 
service. 


We  selected  our  closing  comment  from  the 
Jacks(m  County  SCD  report:  "Let's  get  more 
sou  conservation  on  the  land  in  1963." 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  F.  SCBWKZBS, 

State  ConaervatUmUt. 


Small  Del eMc  Pluito  Administnitioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscoNsnr 

ZN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro,  I  Include  the  following: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  of 

May  16,  1958] 
8DPA  Saves  Taxpaters  Monxt — Smaix  Busi- 
KESs  Has  Thsittt  DEWTtnaaa  m  thx  Gov- 

BUniSNT 

(By  Barbara  E.  Blaustein) 

A  Government  agency  which  saves  the 
United  States  taxpayer  more  money  than  it 
spends  c«i  its  own  operations  deserves  at  least 
a  nod  from  the  taxpayers. 

Such  an  agency  Is  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration  (SDPA),  dedicated  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  small-business  enterprise 
in  our  guns-and-butter  economy. 

How  does  SDPA  manage  to  save  more 
dollars  and  cents  than  It  spends? 

Sometimes  military  procurement  agencies 
refuse  to  give  a  Government  contract  to  a 
low  bidder  because  they  feel  the  firm  is  un- 
able to  carry  out  its  terms  through  lack  of 
capital,  or  lack  of  plant  capacity,  or  similar 
reasons.  In  that  case,  the  next  highest  bid- 
der gets  the  contract. 

AFPXAI.  AMD  APFSAISAZ. 

Frequently,  however,  the  low  bidder  will 
appeal  to  the  SIM>A.  which  then  makes  its 
own  appraisal.  If  SDPA  finds  the  small  busi- 
ness competent  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  company  gets  the  contract. 

And  the  Government  saves  the  difference 
between  the  low  bid  and  the  next  higher  bid. 

In  a  year  and  a  half  of  operation,  SDPA 
has  saved  the  taxpayers  more  than  $4,200,000 
through  this  one  phase  of  its  operations. 

During  the  same  period,  the  expense  of 
administermg  SDPA  in  all  phases  of  its  work 
was  $3395.000. 

In  creating  SDPA  (July  81,  1951)  under 
the  amended  Defense  Production  Act,  Con- 
gress was  expressing  its  vinanlmous  belief  In 
the  necessity  for  bringmg  more  small  firms 
into  the  defense  effort,  and  in  fostering  the 
idea  that  a  competitive  economy  is  a  healthy 
economy. 

Congress  also  had  in  mind  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  needed  to  aid  in  strategic  dispersal 
of  defense  plants,  and  to  hurry  up  defense 
production  by  making  efficient  use  of  all 
plants. 

rant  shass 

SDPA  makes  sure  that  small  btisiness  gets 
a  fair  share  of  defense  contracts  and  critical 
materials,  as  well  as  the  flnanclal  and  tech- 
nical aid  required  for  effective  participation 
In  defense  and  essential  civilian  production. 

Not  once  has  SDPA  been  disappointed  in 
the  ability  of  a  small  busineea  to  live  up  to 
its  certificate  of  competency.  None  of  the 
contracts  awarded  has  resulted  in  default. 

Take  the  case  of  James  Sacco  and  the  Ace 
Welding  Co. 

In  Saugus,  Mass.,  then  were  more  people 
than  Jobs.  One  source  of  Jolw  was  the  Ace 
Welding  Cow 


In  the  past.  Ace  Welding  had  gotten  Navy 
contracts  for  a  minesweeping  gear  acoustic 
device.  Now  once  again  the  company  was 
bidding  for  a  contract  to  produce  this  device 
for  the  Navy.    Ace  Welding  was  low  bidder. 

xjuac  or  koxet 

But  the  military  ]Mrocurement  officer  said 
the  company,  headed  by  Mr.  Sacco.  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  finance  production 
according  to  the  contract. 

On  the  basis  of  his  record.  Mr.  Sacco  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  would  give  him  a 
loan  to  finance  the  contract.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Sacco  had  found  collateral  for  a  private 
loan. 

But  the  Navy  still  balked  at  awarding  Ace 
Welding  the  contract. 

SDPA  stepped  in.  After  an  on-the-spot 
investigation,  it  Issued  to  the  Ace  Welding 
Co.  a  certificate  of  con4>etency.  And  after 
a  prolonged  discussion,  the  Navy  honored 
the  certificate,  as  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Sacco  got  the  contract  and  began 
to  produce.  There  were  more  Jobs  in 
Saugus. 

The  Defense  Production  Act,  unless  re- 
newed, expires  June  30,  and  with  it  the 
SDPA. 

TUTUtK    UMCCSTAIK 

Congress  has  not  yet  expressed  Its  opin- 
ion on  how  It  win  handle  the  small-business 
problem — politically    Important    to    an    ad- 
ministration already  tagged  "big  business"  . 
in  some  quarters. 

The  Senate  right  now  is  considering  the 
Capehart  temporary  controls  bills  with  its 
provision  to  extend  SES^A  for  2  years.  If 
the  bill  passes  the  Senate,  discussion  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
expected  to  begin  next  week. 

Meanwhile,  President  Elsenhower  and 
leaders  In  Congress  have  decided  that  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  source 
of  the  small -bxislness  loans  recommended  by 
SDPA  as  part  of  its  program,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  expire  in  June  1954. 

Chances  are  that  If  SDPA  gets  the  ax  this 
year  or  next  along  with  RFC,  the  fimctions 
ot  both  agencies  will  be  piped  out  to  other 
agencies  or  popped  into  a  new  Small  Busi- 
ness Admmistration. 

Provisions  to  the  latter  effect  are  con- 
tained in  the  Hill  bill,  now  up  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  the  Thye  bill,  due  for  discussion  next 
week  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  of  April 
22,  1953] 

IjR  or  A  SALXSKAir 

A  good  case  for  keeping  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration  not  only  alive  but  In- 
dependent is  made,  we  think,  in  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
reprinted  on  this  p>age  today. 

Secretary  Weeks'  proposal  to  take  SDPA 
Into  his  Commerce  Department,  says  the 
Journal,  is  a  mistake  because  the  basic  idea 
of  the  agency  is  to  give  attention  to  the 
special  problems  of  small  business.  At  any 
time,  small  business  is  likely  to  be  a  little 
lost  in  Washington.  "That  is  more  true  than 
ever  during  a  time  of  war  or  of  girding  for 
defense,  for  It  Is  the  big  plants  that  can  pro- 
duce the  most  the  quickest.  It  Is  still  more 
true  when  an  administration  is,  as  now, 
headed  largely  by  men  whose  backgrounds 
are  large-scale  business. 

SDPA,  like  the  smaU  businesses  it  alms  to 
help,  cotild  easily  get  lost  in  the  Washington 
shuffle.  Even  when  independent  and  under 
as  doughty  a  scrapper  as  Maury  Maverick  the 
agency — then  called  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corpoi-ation — could  get  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  all  contracts  for  small  businesses. 
But  that  was  double  or  more  what  they  had 
been  getting  unaided,  and  the  disappearance 
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of  some  500.000  KnaU-bUBlnasa  concern*  dur- 
Sl  the  w»r-l  out  of  every  6  buslnesee.  In 
S*  NaUon-ehowed  bow  Ul  thU  wife  and 
important  eegment  of  entenMrtse  mlgbt  bave 
fared  without  a  mentor  at  Waablngton. 

Let's  keep  SIM»A  as  vigorously  Independent 
•a  It  needs  to  be  to  function  best. 

I  From  tbe  St.  Louis  Post-DUpatch  of  AprU 
*■  22.  1953) 

Salbskan  fob  Smaix  BUSUCESS 
(An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce) 
BtabUlzatlon  controls  are  gone  and  mate- 
rials controls  are  fast  ebbing  away,  but  tibe 
moblllBitlon  program  Is  far  from  over.  For 
that  reason,  as  weU  as  others,  there  seeins 
to  be  considerable  merit  In  the  proposals 
to  keep  the  Small  Defense  FlanU  Ad™ln- 
latraUon  alive  beyond  Its  present  expiration 

date  of  June  30.  ^      w_    *fc-. 

The   propowOs   have   been   made   by   the 
House    and    Senate    Small    Buslnj*.    Com- 
mittees and  seconded.  In  a  qualified  way, 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  weeks. 
The  original  purpose  behind  the  creation 
of  SDPA  in  1950  was  to  provide  a  measure 
of  protection  for  and  representation  of  smaU 
business  in  the  emergency.     Congress  rec- 
ognlxed  that  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the 
mobUlxatlon  buUdup  would  be  particularly 
luu-d  on  small  operators,  and  that  without 
this  kind  of  help  many  of  them  might  be 
forced  out  of  business,  or  at  least  hurt  badly. 
In    the    past    year    these    pressiues    have 
eased  considerably.     Most  of  the  shortages 
have  been  wiped  out  and  the  attainment  of 
aome   mobilization   goals   and   the   stretch- 
ing out  of  others  have  helped  remove  much 
of  the  urgency  for   protecting  small  busi- 
ness  m   such   things  as   making   material* 
lOlocatlons. 

bdpa's  bkax.  aocokflxsbmkmts 
Other  functions  of  SDPA  are  stUl  vital. 
Just  the  same.  Oi»  of  them  Is  the  Jolnt- 
determlnatlon  program  through  which  It 
seeks,  with  the  not  overly  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  the  military  department— to 
earmark  certain  types  of  cdhtracts  for 
award  to  small  business. , 

This  program,  Joined  In  by  the  Veterans* 
Administration  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  not  prod\iced  tremendous 
resxxlta — but  then  it  was  not  supposed  to. 
What  it  is  supposed  to  do  is  make  sure  the 
•maU  manufacturer  la  not  being  ignored  or 
mistreated  in  the  distribution  of  the  bil- 
lions In  procurement  fimds  being  obligated 
by  the  Government. 

At  last  count,  awards  made  under  this 
program  totaled  close  to  $02  million  and 
actual  Joint  determinations  had  been  made 
on  proposed  procurements  valued  at  nearly 
f410  million. 

Another  valuable  thing  SDPA  has  ac- 
complished Is  the  creation  within  the  small 
business  community  of  an  awareness  that 
there  la  at  least  one  agency  In  Washington 
with  Its  special  problems  at  heart. 

It  has  probably  helped  considerably  to 
preserve  and  even  strengthen  the  produc- 
tive potential  of  small  business  for  expan- 
sion In  a  true  war  emergency.  The  two- 
dosen-odd  f>roductlon  pools  SDPA  has 
helped  organize  bave  largely  had  to  sit  on 
their  hands  for  lack  of  defense  business. 
It  is  true.  But  they  will  be  mighty  handy 
to  have  around  If  war  does  come. 

The  fact  that  war  can  come  practically 
without  warning  is,  of  course,  the  over- 
ruling fact  of  the  matter.  So  long  as  our 
Government  sees  the  need  for  keeping  the 
country  on  an  emergency  footing  and  In 
a  position  of  at  least  partial  mobilization, 
the  needs  and  potentialities  of  small  busi- 
ness merit  special  consideration. 

This  does  not  mean  special  advantage. 
Small  operators  need  not  be  subsidized  or 
given  any  other  sort  of  hothouse  treatment 
to  survive  In  our  free  enterprise  system. 
IfOBt  of  them  know  that,  and  say  so.    Just 
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■ame.  It  U  apparent  that  the  pressar- 
at  free  enterprise  calls  for  the  prea- 
.„n   of   smaU   business   and   Its   prob- 
are  more  severe  In  times  like  these. 


a  SFSCUi,  njaamrr  of  rrs  oww 

nroblem  of  credit  for  small  business 

.n   is   a   ease   In  point.    With   the 

LZR  demise  of  RFC,  the  small-business 

problem  wni  be  thrown  Into  a  sort  of 

unless  there  Is  something  to  take 

is  Is  one  0*  the  reasons  Mr.  Weeks  has 

he  agrees  that  a  smaU  business  agency 

should    be    malnUlned.    He    says,    though. 

It  ought  to  be  under  the  wing  ct  the 

rce      Department.     We      think      Mr. 

means  weU;   so  did  his  predecessor. 

Sawyer,   when   he   said   the   same 

g.    We  think,  though,  that  the  Idea  U 

liStaken  one.     Its  chief  weakness  Is  that 

luns  counter  to  the  really  basic  Idea  In 

ag  up  such  an  agency  In  the  first  place — 

of  giving  attention  to  the  special  prob- 

._.  of  small  business. 

''i  within  the  Commerce  Department  SDPA 
would   inevitably   be   submerged   and   then 
(d.  Its  Identity  and  the  clarity  of  Its 
ml^lon    gradually    being    subordinated    to 
overall    programs    of    the    department, 
e   programs.   It   Is  true,  are   meant   to 
beneficial   to  the  entire  business  com- 
blg  and  small,  and,  as  Mr.  Weeks 
to  say.  what  Is  good  for  bxisineas  Is 
for  the  country. 
;  Jut   if   the   Government  recognises   that 
.  business  has  a  special  Identity  of  Its 
and  has  needs  that  un  not  necessarily 
of    medium -steed    and   big   business, 
the  Individuality  and  independence  of 
^  ought  to  be  preserved  for  the  diira- 
_  of  the  emergency.  If  not  beyond, 
mat  should  help  maintain  a  steady  In- 
fi^Lon  of  new  blood  Into  the  country's  busl- 
comunlty   and   to   preserve   the   Inde- 
ince  of  Its  smaller  members.     We  think 
Is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  helping  keep 
enterprise  dynamic. 


termlned  at  this  stag«.  Nor  la  thers  any 
good  reason  to  set  up  a  new  agency  car  re- 
chriaten  It.  Senator  Cafxhaet  haa  aa 
amendment  to  the  standby  controU  bill  con- 
tinuing SDPA:  but  a  better  soluUon  is  to 
wrap  the  matter  up  in  aeparats  well-con- 
structed legislation. 


RcpreteatatW*  Cltford  P.  C^-  Bee 
Prcsideat  of  Fud  for  tkc  Repablk 
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pc  adence 

that 

fnie 


[Mrom  tbe  New  Orleans  TImes-Plcayune  of 

AprU  8,  1953] 

Skau.  BxrsmsB  Acknct 

mat  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admlnls- 
tritlon  wUl  be  allowed  to  die  July  1.  or  sub- 
oi  dlnated  to  a  larger  agency,  or  left  without 
financing  resources  for  small  concerns,  are 
fe  ars  that  seem  hardly  Justified.  The  SDPA 
hits  many  friends,  and  its  good  works  can 
sc  arcely  be  questioned.  Still  a  sort  of  hiatus 
oi  state  of  vacirum  is  coming  up  in  this  con- 
niictlon,  which  demands  the  preparation  of 
g<iod,  sound  legislation — standing,  prefera- 
by.  on  its  own  feet. 

The  RFC  has  been  handling  the  small- 
biislness  loans — some  944  million,  we  believe, 
si  Qce  July  1951.  With  the  abolition  of  RFC 
It  question.  Federal  Reserve  Board  facilities 
h  ive  been  suggested  as  one  alternative.  The 
o  her  is  to  Invest  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
C  jrporatlon  with  lending  power.  If  this  lat- 
t4r  is  accepted,  the  utmost  pains  should  be 
tiken  to  transfer  RFC  policies,  techniques. 
m  Id  safeguards  to  this  agency,  as  well  as  the 
a  ithority. 

Though  there  can  hardly  be  a  dispute  con- 
et  rmlng  the  effective  continuance  of  the 
8  >PA  and  Its  Corporation,  the  matter  of 
o  »ntlnued  Independent  status  enters  In.  The 
P  resident's  Governmental  Reorganization 
CcMnmlttee  reportedly  believes  that  It  be- 
1<  ngs  In  theory  under  the  Conunerce  Depart- 
o  ent.  The  same  Committee  recognizes,  how- 
•  fer.  that  the  Commerce  Department  is  not 
y  !t  prepared  to  abe<»'b  it;  and  that  congres- 
s;onal  feeling  Is  strong,  for  the  present,  for 
a  a  independent  statiis.  This  latter  convic- 
ton  Is  based  on  honest  doubt  that  amall- 
tluslness  protection  has  reached  such  a  stag* 
to  warrant  Its  possible  subordination. 

Still  another  point  Is  that  SDPA's  long- 
ringe.  permanent  status  remains  undeter- 
i^lned  and  probably  cannot  be  rightly  ds- 


or  wrw  Tc 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  RKPRKSKNTAnvSB 

Tuesdaw.  May  26. 19S3 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  28.  1953: 

M»  C&ss's  DscisioM 
The  decision  of  RepresenUtlTS  Cuiiuu 
p.  CASE,  of  New  Jersey,  to  quit  poUUcal  life 
after  the  present  session  at  Congress  U  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. Mr.  CasB  exemplifies  In  the  very  best 
sense  that  young,  able,  outspoken  leader* 
ship  which  has  come  to  the  fore  In  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  Is  making  fresh  Impact 
on  the  national  scene.  During  five  terms  c€ 
Congress,  in  which  he  enjoyed  much  bi- 
partisan support,  he  estabUahed  a  fine  record 
as  a  forward-looking  Uberal,  and  it  was  wttb 
regret  that  his  many  friends  (Including  this 
new^aper)  became  reconcUed  to  his  with- 
drawal ftom  the  New  Jersey  gubernatorial 
race  shortly  before  the  primary  elecUons. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Cask's  outstanding  talents 
win  remain  In  the  public  service,  although 
In  a  different  capacity.  HU  acceptance  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Fund  for  the  RepubUo  (es- 
tablished by  the  Ford  Foundation)  wlU  as- 
sure that  Important  organization  UberaUty 
of  spirit  and  Integrity  of  character  in  ths 
advancement  of  Its  alms.  These  aims  are  to 
eliminate  restrictions  on  freedom  of  thought. 
Inquiry,  and  expression  in  tbs  United 
States — as  challenging  a  problem  as  ooa- 
fronU  the  Nation.  In  this  endeavor.  Mr. 
Cask's  countless  friends  wish  him  tbe  great- 
est possible  success,  and  they  wlU  be  ready 
to  welcome  him  back  Into  poUtical  life  wbsn- 
ever  he  feeU  tbe  caU  again. 


Better  Govcrancat  oa  tlw  Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  TOBK 

IN  1HS  ROUSE  OF  RSPRS8INTAT1VSB 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  eom- 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleasues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Independent  Banker  of  May  1953. 
Without  specifically  referring  to  my  bill 
this  editorial  endorses  the  princiide  of 
H.  R.  525: 

Bkttxs  GovxufMsirr  om  thx  Hnx 

We  have  said  It  different  ways  many  times 
before.  Herbert  Hoover  said  it  the  other  day 
in  these  brief  words:  "We've  got  to  elimlnsts 
a  lot  of  monstroeitiee  in  sdclal  security  and 
Government  competition  with  privite  citi- 
zens." 

We  should  and  are  conducting  an  economy 
drive  in  Washington.    This  is  fine.    Yet  It 


does  not  necessitate  the  elimination  of  those 
top-level  clvU  servants  who  conscientiously 
have  choeen  careers  in  Government  work. 
The  time  Is  now  ripe,  however,  to  know  at 
what  places  these  career  men  should  func- 
tion. 

The  essential  role  for  Government,  we  feel. 
is  to  regulate  wisely.  It  Is  not  to  undertake 
operations  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry to  compete  with  private  business. 

Congress  appropriates  all  funds,  yet  In  this 
work  It  seems  to  underwrite  the  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  liberally,  to  do  little  In 
strengthening  the  performance  of  its  own 
work.  All  of  us  have  observed  so  many  bills 
Introduced  In  both  House  and  Senate  that 
deserve  action,  yet  become  burled  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  study,  research,  and  evalu- 
ation needed  to  demonstrate  their  true 
merits.  

HBUK'S  Otnt  PLAW 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  may  oversim- 
plify our  proposal,  but  here  It  Is: 

1.  Transfer  to  congressional  staffs  some  of 
the  real  scholarly  strength  In  Washington, 
and  recruit  seasoned  men  from  banking, 
business,  agrlculAire,  and  labor  for  such 
staffs. 

2.  Conduct  scientific,  nationwide  surveys, 
and  nationwide  public  hearings  on  important 
legislative  subjects. 

8.  Develop  the  facts — all  the  facts — in  con- 
troversial matters,  so  that  the  pressure  of 
high-paid  lobbying  will  lose  its  shadowy  in- 
fluence in  the  glaring  light  of  truth  and 
reaUty. 

4.  Furnish  Congressmen  with  unbiased, 
thoroughgoing  researches  into  all  impor- 
tant—and even  the  not-so-lmportant — sub- 
jecte,  so  that  Intelligent  action  can  be  taken 
promptly  for  the  good  of  tbe  Nation. 

Numerically,  our  Congressmen  are  a  tiny 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  our  country's  citi- 
zenry. Tet  into  their  hands  is  given  the 
power  to  shape  our  destiny,  to  control  our 
Uvea.  How  can  we  possibly  expect  them  to 
do  a  reaUy  masterful  Job  imless  we  provide 
them  with  the  tools?  The  director  of  a 
typical  American  business  corporation  has 
infinitely  greater  staff  assistance  than  has 
the  average  Congressman,  yet  the  decisions 
of  the  latter  involve  much  graver  conse- 
quences. 

Many  laws  have  been  passed,  after  general 
agreement  by  Congress,  on  the  objectives  and 
principles  to  be  achieved.  Subsequently,  the 
intent  of  such  legislation  has  been  circum- 
vented by  loopholes  inadvertently  permitted 
by  legislative  wording  or  by  the  later  march 
of  events.  Is  there  any  sensible  reason  why 
the  basic  agreed-upon  principles  thus  should 
be  violated,  awaiting  the  tedious  process  of 
new  legislation,  new  committee  work,  new 
ctebate?  Efficient  congressional  staffs,  un- 
covering facu,  working  with  public  hearings, 
could  develop  the  legislative  language  to 
close  the  loopholes,  to  clarify  the  Intent  of 
the  law.  and  to  submit  their  work  for  final 
review  and  approval  to  the  Congress. 

Conceived  in  the  18th  century,  our  form  of 
national  representation,  without  strong  pro- 
fessional assistance,  cannot  cope  skillfully 
with  the  tremendously  complex  problems  of 
the  20th  century. 

A  CASS  nr  POINT 

Examples  are  legion  of  the  myopia  we  have 
permitted  ourselves.  To  cite  a  single  case, 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  attempted  to  pro- 
vide some  control  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies, recognizing  that  there  is  danger  in- 
herent in  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  through  centralized  control  of  banks, 
•nie  worded  provisions  proved  inadequate. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  law  has  been 
niilllfied.  In  subsequent  years  many  bUls 
have  been  Introduced  to  repair  the  deficien- 
cies. StUl,  after  20  years  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  man-days  devoted  to  the 
subject,  this  Nation  still  lacks  definitive  and 
well-conceived  legislation  on  the  subject. 
It  Is  a  credit  to  the  managements  of  existing 
bank  holding  companies  that  they  have  not 


taken  more  advantags  of  tbls  leglslatlTs 

vacuum. 

In  1946  a  bUI,  S.  829,  drafted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  was  Introduced  in  the 
80th  Congress.  Hearings  were  held  and  the 
blU  was  endorsed  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  en- 
actment. Ccxigress  adjourned  before  the  blU 
could  reach  the  fioor  for  debate.  Subse- 
quent bills,  S.  8547  and  H.  R.  8504,  were  In- 
troduced In  the  8l8t  and  82d  Congresses,  re- 
spectively, yet  Congress  adjourned  before 
these  could  be  considered  and  enacted,  and 
the  Nation  continues  Its  course  of  life  with- 
out benefit  of  this  wise  legislation. 

As  expressed  in  the  testimony  of  Thomas 
McCabe,  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  control  of 
banks  through  stock  ownership  Is  today  with- 
out any  limitations  whatsoever.  There  Is 
no  law  to  prevent  a  single  bank  holding 
company  from  expanding  untU  it  controls 
nearly  aU  the  banks  in  the  coimtry. 

In  its  1946  annual  report,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  stated: 
"Holding  companies  not  only  tend  to  be- 
come monopolistic,  but  increase  the  prob- 
lem of  supervision.  The  ease  with  which 
assets  may  be  transferred  from  one  afllUated 
corporate  unit  to  another  and  the  possibility 
of  the  manipulation  of  the  accounts  of  these 
enterprises  make  adequate  examination  of 
affiliated  banks  and  the  appraisal  of  their 
condition  and  capital  position  extremely 
difficult." 

THST   mXD   COlCKETUtT    HIXP 

Dozens  of  Congressmen — like  Representa- 
tive Brent  Spence,  Democrat  al  Kentucky; 
Representative  Henry  O.  Talle.  RepubUcan 
of  Iowa;  Representative  Merlin  Hull,  Repub- 
Ucan of  Wisconsin;  and  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  Democrat  of  Illinois — have  a  firm 
grasp  of  this  particular  subject.  Other  Con- 
gressmen, obviously,  are  not  as  weU  versed 
m  this  matter,  although  they  are  highly 
qualified  In  other  respects.  How  may  they 
be  expected  to  know  aU  things,  to  learn  aU 
things,  to  watch  all  things,  and  stUl  find 
time  to  keep  In  proper  touch  vrith  their  con- 
stituents? The  only  reasonable  approach — 
the  method  that  successful  businessmen 
have  found  practical — Is  to  recruit  staffs  of 
competent,  well-trained  fact  finders. 

Such  congressional  aides  as  we  have  in 
mind,  obviously,  cannot  be  famUy  relatives, 
pork-barrel  clerical  workers,  or  unemployed 
lawyers.  Good  staff  men  need  mativity. 
Judgment,  experience,  and  wisdom. 

Can  such  men  be  enticed  to  serve  their 
country?  We  think  so.  Eisenhower  has 
demcmstrated  that  capable  men,  earning 
$260,000  and  more  aimually  In  private  in- 
dustry, have  abandoned  their  comfortable 
salaries  and  disposed  at  their  stockholdings 
in  order  to  help  get  the  American  Nation 
back  on  the  right  road  of  progress. 

Our  Congressmen  need  this  same  high- 
quality  assistance.  Many,  many  Items  of 
good  legislation  are  icmg  overdue.  Congress- 
men want  to  acccanpllsh  much  more  than 
Just  rubber-stamp  proposals  from  the  execu- 
tive branch.  They  are  anxious  to  seize  the 
Initiative  in  providing  us  with  good  laws. 
But  they  need  the  help  to  do  so. 


Veterans  Deserrmr  of  Adequate  Medical 
Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 

OP 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  May  28. 1953 
Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  esctend  my  remarks,  I  wish 


to  Include  the  following  resolution  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Taylor- 
vllle  Post.  No.  4495.  Illinois : 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  Taylorvllle  Poet.  No.  4495, 
State  of  nilnoLB.  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  economy  move  on  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  the  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  which  they 
maintain  their  hospital  and  medical  pro- 
gram, are  being  nubject  to  attack  by  certain 
Congressmen:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved — 

1.  That  this  post  Is  against  any  further 
reduction  In  said  appropriations  for  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  program  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  that  It  Is  economy  at  the 
expense  of  disabled  veterans. 

2.  That  we  caU  upon  our  Congressman  to 
support  a  program  that  wlU  allow  sufficient 
funds  to  reopen  all  hospital  beds  closed  In 
fiscal  1953  and  to  keep  all  available  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  beds  In  operation 
throughout  fiscal  1954. 

8.  That  this  Is  necessary  due  to  the  fact 
that  even  today  there  are  a  great  number 
of  disabled  veterans  yet  uiuU>le  to  secure 
treatment  becaiise  of  lack  of  beds  in  addi* 
tlon  to  those  already  receiving  treatment. 
Adopted  this  18th  day  of  May  A.  D.  1953. 
Nathanikl  M.  Szbvi. 
Commander,    TaylorviUe    Post.    No. 
4495,  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wart 
of   the   United   States,   State   of 
tlUnoia. 

Oao.  E.  M^Waio, 
Post  Advocate,  Taylorville  Post,  No. 
4495,  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wart 
of   the    United    States.   State   0/ 
lUinoit. 


Stockmen's  and  Montaaa  Forests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOHTAKA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  28, 1953  ~ 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time  ago  sportsmen,  conservationists, 
and  others  interested  in  multiple  use  of 
forest  resources  testified  before  the 
House  Interior  Subcommittee  in  support 
of  the  Baker  biU.  H.  R.  1972.  providing 
for  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  income  from 
rentals  of  forest  lands  for  recreation  and 
improvement  maintenance  of  wildlife. 
The  Montana  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce supported  the  Baker  bill,  the 
United-  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
actively  opposed  it. 

Recently  hearings  were  held  on  H.  R. 
4023  at  which  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists appeared  in  opposition.  Again 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
took  a  contrary  view  and  on  May  21 
urged  its  passage.  But  again  the  na- 
tional chamber  is  not  speaking  for  its 
membership.  In  the  May  issue  of  Mon- 
tana Affairs,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
there  was  an  article  declaring  that  "the 
D'Ewart  Mil  (H.  R.  4023)  is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  It  grants  a  select  group 
of  stockmen  privileges  of  great  monetary 
value  but  at  the  same  time  robs  his  land- 
lord, the  general  public,  of  a  valuable 
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part  of  their  inheritazice.''    The  arttcio 
In  its  entirety  follows: 

STOCKicnr's  awd  Momtaha  FoBBxa 
Mart  of  our  prewnt  300  mUllon  mcf 
national  foreat  system  was  set  asld*  to  pr»- 
aerve  our  dwindling  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  about  tbe  turn  of 
the  century.  In  Montana  we  have  1654 
million  acres  of  such  land. 

The  naUonal  forests  in  Montana  are  uaed 
for  a  multiplicity  of  purposes  for  the  good 
of  the  maj<n^lty  In  the  long  ruiu  These  in- 
clude for  last  year: 

Two  and  one-half  million  recreation  visits, 
including  335,000  to  the  200  devel<^?ed  camp 
and  picnic  areas,  308,000  fishermen  who 
visited  the  8,000  miles  of  fishing  streams  and 
the  S6.Q00  acres  of  fish  bearing  lakes,  131,000 
hunters  after  the  big  game  that  has  doubled 
its  number  In  the  past  10  years,  and  33,000 
winter  sports  enthusiasts  who  have  visited 
the  18  developed  ski  areas. 

All  in  all,  quite  a  contribution  to  Mon- 
tana'* 880  million  and  growing  tourist 
Industry. 

Fifteen  hundred  HUes  of  timber  are  made 
annually  on  the  forests  of  this  State. 

Thore  are  some  7.000  unperfected  mining 
dalms  involving  135,000  acre*  of  Montana'a 
National  Forests. 

There  are  about  800  summer  homes  under 
permit  in  Montana  occupying  national 
forest  acreage. 

Kven  more  Important,  Montana's  National 
Forests  straddlng  the  Continental  Divide 
provide  a  large  percent  of  the  water  from  the 
Columbia  and  Missouri  River  system  as  well 
as  for  Montana's  l\^  million  acres  of  irri- 
gated land  and  domestic  water  for  many  of 
our  towns  and  cities. 

In  Montana  there  are  less  than  3,000  stock- 
men who  hold  paid  permits  to  graze  115,000 
cattle  and  horses  and  250,000  sheep  on  na- 
tional forest  land.  Average  size  of  permits — 
86  cattle,  and  1,450  sheep. 

Use  of  forest  range  costs  tbe  stockman 
about  35  percent  of  what  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  private  pasture.  This  Is  a  sub- 
sidy, but  under  present  Forest  Service  regu- 
lation, no  individual  may  secure  a  permit 
on  Montana  National  Forests  for  more  than 
600  cattle  or  4,000  sheep.  The  O'Bwart  bill 
removes  these  limits  and  permits  the  pos- 
sible monopoly  of  a  subsidy — it  would  even 
allow  the  lucky  permit  holder  to  sublet  his 
permit  on  public  land  at  a  {M-oflt  to  himself. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
paying  out  large  sums  annually  for  the  past 
half  century  to  develop,  administer,  and  pro- 
tect their  national  forests.  Only  for  the  past 
2  or  3  years  have  the  forests  been  paying 
their  own  way.  For  the  15-year  period. 
1934-48,  inclusive,  the  taxpayer  spent  $65 
million  on  Montana  forests  alone,  while 
receipts  for  the  same  period  totaled  only 
$6  mlUlon. 

Should  a  group  of  about  20,000  stockmen, 
graaers,  be  granted  what  amounts  to  a  vested 
Interest  In  our  public  lands,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  nearly  30  million  people  who  used 
these  forest  lands  last  year  for  recreation 
pxirposes?  Just  as  a  reminder,  the  national 
forests  were  set  aside  for  the  protection  of 
watersheds  and  perpetuation  of  timber  sup- 
ply. All  other  uses  are  permitted  so  long 
am  they  do  not  Injure  the  primary  values. 

The  Emergency  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, reporting  on  the  O'Bwart  bill,  H.  R. 
4023  (introduced  by  request) ,  and  the  identi- 
cal Butler-Barrett  bill.  S.  1491,  points  out 
several  important  featiires: 

Section  4:  Would  allow  permit  seekers  to 
offer  "leased  or  occupied"  lands  as  base  prop- 
erty, whereas  under  present  forest  regulations 
the  base  property  must  be  owned. 

Section  6  and  7:  The  Secretary  would  be 
stripped  of  essential  administrative  powers. 
The  permittees  would  control  who  gets  all 
future  permits. 

Section  6:  Would  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  making  any  change  in  present  grazing 
allotments,  boundaries,  or  the  kind  of  llve- 


st  >ck  permitted.  Thla  Is  an  exclusive  gras- 
lo  {  privUegSb, 

Section  10:  Under  this  provision,  the  Seo- 
re  »nr  could  be  required  to  Justify  his  admin- 
ia  ratlve  acts  in  court. 

Thm  D'Ewart  bill  Is  not  In  the  public  In- 
tfl  rest.  It  grants  a  select  group  of  stockmen 
pi  Ivileges  of  great  monetary  value,  but,  at 
tiie  same  time,  robs  his  landlord,  the  gen- 
eral public,  ot  a  valuable  part  of  their 
in  lieritance. 

K  hearing  will  be  held  on  H.  R.  4023  on 
Miy  ao.  31,  32  by  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  Washington.  D.  C.  Contact 
a  itiflTciMman  D'Ewabt,  chairman  of  subcom- 
m  ittee,  and  other  Congressmen,  on  your 
vliws. 


en;e 
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Hoaor  to  a  Great  Jovraalist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxnf  ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdttjf.  May  27.  1959 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

am  happy  to  announce  to  the  House 
tt  at  on  June  4  Creighton  University,  of 
O  nalia,  is  to  confo*  on  an  eminent  Chi- 
ci  goan.  Val  J.  Peter,  the  honorary  de- 
ep ee  of  doctor  (d  laws  and  letters. 

Mr.  Peter  is  the  publisher  of  Katho- 
li^ches  Wochenblatt  Und  Der  lAndmann, 
German  language  Catholic  weekly 
fdr  home  and  farm  with  a  background 
of  almost  a  century  of  service.  Bom  in 
G  srmany,  and  the  publisher  of  German 
language  newspapers  in  the  United 
Si  ates  spread  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
wi  St  coast,  he  is  esteoned  an  outstand- 
in  ?  authority  on  the  problems  of  Europe 
ai  d  the  part  that  Germany  can  play  in 
tfc  e  defense  of  our  American  ideals  and 
pi  inciples. 

[  am  sure  that  the  House  would  wish 
to  join  with  me  in  felicitating  this  distin- 
giished  journalist  and  scholar  on  the 
hi  ?h  recognition  to  be  accorded  him  by 
the  great  University  of  which  our  be- 
Ic  ^ed  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mao- 
din]  is  an  alumnus. 


New  States:  A  Seaate  ProUei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HpN.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  MSW  TOBX 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1953 

iiT.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
let  ve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
ar  icle  by  the  distinguished  chief  of  the 
W^ishington  bureau  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
Monitor  under  date  of  March  20. 


Stats  or  thx  Nation 


(By  Roscoe  Dnunnwnd) 
mw  states:  a  bmmmtw  noaiaM 
T  Washington. — Congress  seems  to  be  very 
"'  to  the  point  of  adding  another  star  to 
American  flag— for  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
House  of  Repn-esentatlves  already  has 
ed.     The   next   test   will   be   In   the 
I.  and  the  legislation  will  be  up  for 
In  the  near  future. 


nejr 

the 

•    The 

api  roved. 
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And  then  Alaska.  For  yean  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Parties  have  proclaimed 
that  they  favored  statehood  for  these  two 
Territories,  and  in  1953  both  national  plat- 
forms gave  explicit  commitments.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  either  of  the  parties  could 
expect,  or  even  wish,  to  evade  fulfUllng  these 
pledges. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  not  to  ques- 
tion the  fairness,  the  propriety,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  adding  HawaU  and  Alaska  to  the 
Union.  Its  purpose  is  to  examlno  in  the 
Interests  of  public  discussion  the  conditions 
under  which  new  territory  and  new  popula« 
tlons  should  be  taken  into  the  Federal  Gov- 
eminent. 

The  question  which  la  often  ov»looked 
btft  which  now  has  been  put  before  the 
Congress  in  a  resolution  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Fbxbouc  R.  Cogobt.  Jr.,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York,  Is  this: 

Is  it  desirable  to  increase  the  already 
greatly  disproportionate  representation  of  the 
American  people  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate? 

And,  if  it  lent  desirable,  is  it  necessaryf 

The  pertinent  facts  are  these: 

Already,  within  the  United  States,  a  minor- 
ity of  the  voters  possess  the  majority  voice 
in  the  Senate.  And  since  all  legislation 
must  have  the  approval  of  both  Houses,  this 
minority  of  voters  possesses  the  majority 
voice  over  all  congressional  action. 

This  statement  rests  on  the  fact  that  21 
of  the  48  States,  embracing  only  19  percent 
of  the  total  population,  elect  60  United 
SUtes  Senators,  whUe  the  23  SUtes  electing 
the  other  46  United  States  Senators  have  81 
percent  of  the  total  population.  In  a  word. 
19  percent  of  the  electorate  chooses  mas« 
than  half  of  the  Senate,  whUe  81  percent  of 
the  electorate  picks  less  than  half  of  tbe 
Senate. 

This  disproportionate  representation  of 
the  American  people  in  the  Congress  results 
from  the  fact  that  every  State,  however  small 
Its  population,  has  two  Senators,  as  noany  as 
the  largest  State.  It  means  that  the  voters 
of  the  35  smaller  States  today  have  apprad- 
mately  4^  times  as  much  political  influence 
in  Congress  as  ths  voters  in  ths  28  larger 
States. 

Now  what  would  happen  If  Hawaii  and 
Alaaka  come  into  the  Union?  Let's  look  at 
an  example.  There  are  nearly  600,000  people 
in  Hawaii  and  there  are  15  mlUion  people  in 
New  York  SUte.  The  600,000  peo|^  of 
Hawaii  would  have  two  Senators  repreaent- 
Ing  them  in  Washington  as  would  tbe  16 
mUllon  people  of  New  York.  Thiis  one  citi- 
zen of  HawaU  would  have  30  times  the  po- 
litical vote  In  Congress  of  one  cltlaen  of  New 
York.  Or  to  put  it  the  other  way  around, 
the  vote  ot  30  cltlaens  of  New  York  Is  only 
equal  to  the  vote  of  1  cltlsen  of  Hawaii. 

The  disproportion  would  be  stfll  greater 
with  Alaska  which  has  a  little  more  than 
100.000  people.  Thus  one  Alaskan  voter 
would  be  given  a  voice  in  the  United  States 
Senate  150  times  greater  than  one  voter  of 
New  York  SUte,  with  the  ratio  dropped  only 
a  little  in  such  States  as  Pennsylvania.  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

There  are  historical  reasons  why  this  dis- 
proportionate political  power  exists  among 
the  American  people.  The  controUing  reason 
Is  that  the  Constitution  would  not  have  been 
adopted  by  the  original  SUtes  without  it 
and  the  Union  would  not  have  been  brought 
Into  being.  It  is  true  that  HawaU  has  a 
population  larger  than  Delaware  and  nearly 
as  large  as  a  number  of  the  other  smaUer 
States.  Alaska  has  a  larger  population  than 
Nevada. 

But  the  situation  is  getting  worse  rather 
than  better.  The  population  of  the  larger 
SUtes  Is  growing  fasUr  than  that  of  the 
smaller  SUtes  and  the  disproportion  of  vot- 
ing power  iB  therefore  constantly  Increasing. 

The  fair  and  pertinent  question  wliich  Mr. 
CoTTDEBT  raises  is  whether  this  dlsim>porUon 
should  be  enlarged  and  aggravated. 
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It  Is  for  all  these  reasons  that  Mr.  Comatr 
Is  asking  Congress  to  defer  the  addition  of 
new  States  until  it  decides  whether  it  delib- 
erately wants  to  Increase  unequal  political 
repreeenUUon.  To  do  this  he  proposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  woiild  give 
Congress  the  freedom  to  admit  new  SUtes 
with  either  2, 1,  or  no  Senators.  RepresenU- 
tion  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  would 
remain  unchanged. 


Same  Leopard,  Same  SpoU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  nw  jxssET 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  news- 
paper under  date  of  May  27.  1953: 
Sams  Icopaso,  Sauk  Spots 

Russia's  refusal  to  participaU  in  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Austrian  treaty  Ulks,  which 
were  suspended  last  February  9,  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  Communist  leopard  has 
no  Intention  of  changing  his  spots. 

In  his  recent  q>eech  to  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Kdltors,  President  Eisen- 
hower challenged  the  Russians  to  back  up 
their  so-caUed  peace  offensive  with  deeds. 
One  of  these  deeds,  he  said,  must  be  a  wiU- 
ingness  by  the  Kremlin  to  sit  down  and  work 
out  an  effective  peace  treaty  for  Austria. 

The  President's  address,  widely  hailed  on  a 
nonpartisan  level,  set  down  the  policy  which 
the  free  world  must  follow  if  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  the  obscure  and  evasive  Russian 
words,  to  tempt  the  war-weary  peoples  into 
peace  at  any  price. 

If  the  Kremlin  is  Indeed  anxious  to  reach 
a  settlement  with  the  West — and  that  is  a 
big  "if**— then  it  is  obvious  that  they  want 
it  only  on  their  terms.  The  rebuff  of  an  op- 
portunity to  reach  a  settlement  on  Austria, 
and  the  Pravda  accusation  that  the  Ber- 
muda Big  Three  talks  wUl  be  used  to  "gang 
up"  on  the  RussUns,  is  ready  proof  that  the 
only  difference  between  Malenkov  and  Stalin 
Is  one  of  spelling. 

Some  of  us  may  feel  that  what  happens 
In.  or  to,  faraway  Austria  is  of  little  Immedi- 
ate concern  to  this  coimtry.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  what  the  Russians  are  prepared  to 
do  about  Austria  may  weU  reveal  the  cards 
they  are  holding  in  connection  with  Korea, 
Germany  and  other  Issues  causing  our  spill 
with  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

It  Is  weU  to  remember  aU  these  things 
before  swallowing  any  more  of  the  Com- 
munist peace  bait. 


Black  Pow^  Needed  in  Small  Mines  To 
PredKc  Domestic  Coal  CMipctitiTely 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  BIACK,  JR. 

or  nxiHOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thttrsday,  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  nnnols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  particularly  concerned  with  the  sit- 
uation existing  in  the  coal-mining  belt 
of  Illinois.  Throughout  the  central  part 
of  Illinois  and  extending  south  through 


tbe  Crab  Oixhard  Lake  area,  our  mines 
have  been  closing  because  of  the  limited 
market  and  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Many  of  these  are  small  mines 
employing  15  to  50  men  and  operating 
in  small  c(»nmunities.  Nevertheless  they 
provide  a  livelihood  for  tbe  families  in 
these  communities. 

In  Illinois  many  mines  have  been 
forced  to  close  because  of  the  new  mine 
safety  code.  Since  the  use  of  black  pow- 
der has  been  prohibited  by  law  it  is  im- 
possible for  these  small  mines  to  produce 
any  uniform  percentage  of  large  size — 
domestic— coal.  With  the  use  of  permis- 
sible explosives  a  large  percentage  of 
small-sized — industrial— coal  is  pro- 
duced. This  small -sized  coal  is  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  to  facilitate  continued  opera- 
tion in  an  effort  to  produce  the  required 
domestic  tonnage  to  meet  the  demand. 
This  increases  the  cost  of  production 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  small 
mines  to  compete  in  the  coal  market. 

liffr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that 
some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  use  of  black  powder 
in  mines  employing  less  than  50  persons 
as  some  relief  should  be  granted  to  the 
small  mines  in  my  State. 

I  have  received  the  following  resolu- 
tion from  the  Progressive  Mine  Workers 
of  American,  local  union  No.  155.  and 
wish  to  include  this  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Whereas  Federal  legislation  has  outlawed 
the  use  of  black  powder  in  mines  in  which 
14  or  more  miners  are  employed  at  one 
time;  and 

Whereas  this  has  worked  a  tremendous 
hardship  on  small  mines,  and  has  been  will- 
fully misinterpreted  to  ivevent  the  use  of 
Mack  powder  in  any  mine  where  less  than 
14  men  are  employed  on  one  shift;  and 

Whereas  the  original  Intent  of  this  law 
was  not  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  power 
where  14  or  less  men  are  employed  at  any 
time  on  any  one  mining  shift:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Progressive  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  be  caUed  upon  to  clarify  this  mining 
act,  and  permit  the  use  of  black  powder 
where  14  men  or  less  are  at  work  on  one 
mining  shift,  thereby  easing  the  hardship 
upon  many  small  mines;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  take  ImmedlaU  steps  to  correct  this 
defect,  permit  the  use  of  black  powder  in 
nilnes  working  14  or  less  men,  and  thereby 
enable  many  smaU  mines  to  continue  In 
operation. 

AoouBX  J.  Kainoas, 

President. 
David  E.  Jons,  Sr., 

Vice  President. 
^  Jakkb  McDebmomt, 

"^  5ecr«*orjf-rrea«trer, 


When  Ae  Hoover  Administration  Was  at 
the  PresMt  Afe  of  tbe  Eisenhower  Ad- 
listration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  lUJHOis 
IN  THie  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTAIIVBB 

Twaday.  May  12, 1953 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
as    the    present    administration    ap- 


proaches the  end  of  its  first  quarterly 
period,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  over 
the  old  newspaper  files  of  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1929  when  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration was  at  a  comparable  stage. 

Then,  as  now.  the  administration 
raised  the  interest  rate  on  the  Federal 
debt.  The  Chicago  Tribune — financial 
page— recorded  the  slicing  of  an  $85 
million  melon  by  the  New  York  banks. 
Also  the  Tribune  reported  a  rich  harvest 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Another  Chicago  bank  rattled  the  melon 
vine  yesterday  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $5 
million. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  an- 
nounced that  the  total  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  new  5% -percent  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  was  $1,118,860,- 
000  and  that  the  unusual  interest  rate — 
the  highest  in  many  years — ^was  respon- 
sible for  the  large  oversubscription. 
Subscriptions  from  the  Chicago  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  district  were  more  than  2 
times  the  allotment. 

Secretary  Mellon  assured  the  coimtry 
that  prosperity  was  here  to  stay.  Presi- 
dent Hoover  predicted  a  Treasury  sur- 
plus of  over  $100  million  and  a  debt  re- 
duction of  $660  million.  Then,  as  now, 
the  administration  promised  reduction 
in  taxes — next  year.  Then,  as  now,  the 
administration,  increasing  tremendously 
the  cost  of  Government  by  raising  the 
interest  rate,  covered  up  with  a  "drive 
by  the  Government  departments  to  hold 
down  expenditures." 

On  June  13.  1929 — the  101st  day  of 
the  Hoover  adininistration — O.  A.  Math- 
er, in  his  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  said: 

The  unequalled  rate  of  business  operations 
has  continued  without  abatement  •  *  •  the 
automobUe  Industry  continues  to  make  new 
records  •  •  •  steel  mUls  are  operating  at 
capacity  •  •  •  some  of  the  brightness  has 
been  dimmed  by  the  collapse  of  tbe  grain 
market; 

With  the  bankers  cutting  melons,  in- 
dustry at  an  alltime  high,  the  President 
balancing  the  budget  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  painting  the  picture  of  a 
permanent  prosperity,  things  were  slip- 
ping from  bad  to  worse  down  on  the 
farms.  Some  voices  in  Washington 
raised  the  question  whether  there  could 
be  a  continuing  prosperity  if  agricultural 
welfare  were  neglected,  but  Arthur 
Crawford,  writing  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune of  June  10, 1929,  dismissed  them  as 
"Democrats  and  radical  Republicans." 

On  July  3.  1929 — the  131st  day  of  the 
Hoover  administration — the  President 
appointed  Alexander  Legge,  industrialist. 
as  Chairman  of  a  new  Farm  Board  to 
take  care  of  the  agricultural  problem. 
Mr.  Legge  was  the  president  of  tbe  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  at  a  salary  of 
$100,000  a  year.  In  leaving  this  position 
to  accept  a  $12,000  job  with  the  Govern- 
ment, President  Hoover  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  Mr.  Legge  was  making  as 
great  a  sacrifice  as  any  citizen  who  ever 
entered  public  ofBce.  We  have  heard 
lyiTniiar  words  of  praise  attend  recent  ap- 
pointment of  large  industrialists  to  serv- 
ice under  the  present  administration. 

When  the  Democrats  continued  to  say 
that  the  agricultural  problem  needed  in 
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the  way  of  a  remedy  something  moro 
subetantial  than  a  prestige  name.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde  took, 
over  for  the  administration.  Speaking 
at  a  great  Republican  celebration  at 
Jackson.  Mich.,  on  July  6.  1929— the 
134th  day  of  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion— he  said  that  if  the  Democrats 
dared  to  raise  the  farm  issue  "the  Re- 
publicans will,  with  their  usual  com- 
placency, join  them  in  the  issue,  with 
confident  anticipation  of  the  usual 
happy  result." 

Four  months  later  the  blow  felL  The 
United  States  was  plunged  into  the  most 
devastating  depression  in  its  history. 
Secretary  Hyde's  confident  anticipation 
of  the  usual  happy  result  was  followed 
by  an  economic  catastrophe  which  had 
its  seeds  in  the  thinking  and  practices 
so  similar  to  those  now  obtaining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  not  continue  to  view  the  danger 
signals  on  the  farms  with  that  com- 
placency which  Secretary  Hyde  claimed 
with  such  short-lived  pride  was  usual 
with  Republicans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CAUFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
a  curtain  of  secrecy  has  now  been  low- 
ered around  Defense  Department  budget 
cutting  procedures  apparently  to  pre- 
vent the  embarrassing  facts  about  the 
methods  used,  and  their  effects,  from 
being  disclosed  except  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  manner  deemed  desirable  by  Pen- 
tagon political  appointees,  the  facts 
which  became  known  before  the  black- 
out seem  to  shed  considerable  light  on 
how  the  Air  Force  cuts  came  about  and 
why  Secretary  Wilson  could  not  explain 
them. 

To  place  the  whole  matter  in  proper 
perspective  it  is  important  to  compare 
the  method  of  arriving  at  the  former  air 
strength  goal  with  the  method  by  which 
it  was  abandoned.  Without  taking  time 
here  to  go  into  minute  detail  it  is  clear 
that  the  air  buildup  rate,  and  the  goal  of 
143  wings,  were  fixed  after  careful  study 
by  all  branches  of  the  Government  con- 
cerned including,  of  course,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  goal  was  set  in  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  Soviet  air 
strength  and  the  then  surprising  Soviet 
atomic  progress.  It  was  considered,  at 
least  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air.  to  rep- 
resent only  a  minimum  level  of  security. 

The  program  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress and  was  approved  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  presented.  When  ensuing 
events  caused  defense  costs  to  moimt, 
the  former  administration  ccmtinued  to 
press  toward  the  goal  and  repeatedly 
recommended  increased  taxes  in  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  expansion,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 


Oui  prodigious  efforts  to  put  a  pro- 
tective lunbrella  over  the  free  world 
confront  the  Soviets  with  real 
snt  strength  set  an  admirable  ex- 
for  other  free  nations.  This  ex- 
justified  us  in  goading  our  allies 
»r  increasing  efforts  toward  rea- 
le  rearmament.  It  appears  strange 
now  :n  retrospect  that  in  spite  of  the 
scale  ind  cost  of  the  Air  Force  buildup, 
most  of  the  loud  complaints  were  in 
favor  of  more,  not  less,  emphasis  on  air 
powei.  Former  Senator  Lodge  was 
amon;  those  argiiing  for  such  em- 
phasi;  ;  former  President  Hoover;  and 
Senat>r  Taft,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
Some  of  these  distinguished  leaders  ar- 
gued KTith  considerable  force  that  since 
we  c<  uld  not  match  Soviet  manpower 
we  sh  }uld  exploit  our  advantage  in  pro- 
ductii  e  facilities  to  attain  and  maintain 
air  siperiority.  They  may  have  dif- 
fered on  the  kind  and  purpose  of  the 
air  power  they  wanted,  but  not  on  its 
emph  isls. 

Th(  lessons  of  World  War  n — the 
blitz;  the  narrow  margin  of  the  crucial 
air  viitory  in  the  battle  for  Britain;  the 
despe  "ate  race  to  smother  the  Nazi  Luft- 
waffe before  it  could  fully  exploit  in- 
creasvig  conversion  to  Jet  aircraft — 
these  land  other  lessons  were  still  in  mind 
when]  our  Air  Force  again  foxind  itself 
calle(!  upon  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage. 
This  1  me  in  Korea.  If  we  needed  a  more 
convl]  icing  argument  for  having  air 
powei  available  in  sufBcient  quantities 
and  h  i  a  state  of  readiness,  Korea  should 
provi(  e  it.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
one  Gf  the  factors  compelling  caution 
on  ou  r  part,  particularly  in  some  stages 
of  this  war.  was  the  thinness  of  our  air 
powei — a  fact  that  has  constrained  us 
to  avc  id  provoking  enemy  air  attacks  on 
our  tioops,  or  other  ground  or  sea  tar- 
gets. The  peculiar  accepted  rules  of  the 
Koresn  war  whereby  we  employ  air 
powei  against  enemy  troops,  forward  in- 
stallailons.  and  supply  lines;  while  our 
own  remain  immune  from  air  attack; 
involves  a  situation  not  apt  to  be  re- 
pea  te<  [.  and  one  that  should  not  lead  us 
to  un  lerestimate  our  urgent  need  for  a 
strong  er  more  fully  modem  Air  Force 
and  M  aval  air  arm. 

Nov  we  are  being  asked  to  curtail  our 
carefilly  calculated  plan  to  strive  to 
attain  a  minimum  level  of  air  security 
before  there  occurs  a  marked  lessening 
of  th}  deterrent  effect  of  our  atom 
bomb!. 

It »  ems  to  me  we  are  entitled  to  know 
what  ^ew  facts,  if  any,  justify  the  slack- 
ening of  our  efforts  and  the  change  in 
our  pi  ans.  Upon  what  premises  are  the 
change  conclusions  based?  What  pro- 
cedure, or  method  of  evaluation  of  de- 
fense needs,  led  to  these  new  conclu- 
sions? 

In  ihe  first  place  we  must  measure 
our  aif*  strength  against  that  of  our  po- 
enemies.  When  we  do  this  we 
certal^y  fail  to  find  cause  to  slow  down 
and  cut  back  our  air-power  buildup. 
Completely  ignoring  possible  surprises 
that  n  lay  be  concealed  by  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, V  e  know  the  Soviets  are  feverishly 
workii  g  to  improve  and  strengthen  their 
air  foice,  although  they  already  enjoy 
superi^ty    in    too    many    categories. 


What  is  more,  we  know  their  ability  to 
deliver  an  atomic  attack  on  targets  In 
this  Nation  is  being  steadily  increased. 
No  responsible  person  has  so  far  even 
remotely  suggested  that  a  comparison 
of  our  air  strength  with  Russia's  justi- 
fies the  proposed  Air  Force  budget  cuts. 
On  the  contrary.  Gen.  Matthew  Ridg- 
way  recently  vehemently  pointed  to  the 
urgent  need  for  more  air  power  to  de- 
fend E\u-oi>e.  He  said  lack  of  adequate 
air  defense  was  the  most  serious  weak- 
ness in  the  NATO  defenses.  He  was  not 
making  demands  for  a  pre[>onderance 
over,  or  even  full  equality  with,  the  So- 
viets. He  was  pleading  only  for  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  security.  He  said  any 
cuts  that  reduced  the  air  strength  pre- 
viously planned  for  NATO  would  be  a 
mistake.  Since  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  proposed  cuts  will  weaken  the  NATO 
air-defense  buildup,  he  was,  in  effect, 
arguing  against  the  cuts. 

If  a  comparison  of  air  strengths  does 
not  justify  the  cuts,  is  there  any  reliable 
assurance  that  the  Soviet  bloc's  increas- 
ing military  power  is  no  longer  a  threat 
to  our  security?  No  matter  how  much 
power  they  develop  we  can  safely  relax 
our  efforts,  if  we  are  certain  they  will  not 
use  their  might  for  aggressive  purposes, 
either  military  or  diplomatic.  Here 
again,  we  find  no  responsible  persons 
willing  to  assure  us  that  the  leopard  has 
really  changed  his  spots  and  that  the 
change  justifies  defense  cuts.  From  the 
very  top  down  we  are  warned  that  even 
a  truce  in  Korea  would  not  be  conclusive 
proof  of  a  change  in  the  Soviet's  ulti- 
mate Intentions.  Of  course  if  one  is 
willing  to  assume  that  the  Soviets  have 
only  peaceful  intentions  and  feels  it  is 
safe  to  base  such  an  assumption  on 
hopes,  wishes,  small  concessions,  Com- 
mimist  propaganda,  or  some  similar 
ground^  a  good  case  can  be  made  out 
for  stopping  rearmament.  But  no  one 
in  the  administration,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  claimed  the  cuts  were  justified  by 
a  lessening  of  the  Kremlin  threat  to  our 
way  of  life.  One  of  the  President's  re- 
cently announced  t«sts  of  a  Soviet 
change  of  heart  was  their  willingness  to 
sign  an  Austrian  peace  treaty.  They 
have  responded  by  even  refusing  to  meet 
to  discuss  such  a  treaty.  Obviously,  to 
find  the  basis  for  the  cuts  we  must  look 
further. 

Is  our  rearmament  program  straining 
us  economically  to  the  extent  that  we 
must  confess  defeat,  pull  in  our  horns, 
concede  to  the  Soviets  a  continuation  of 
their  existing  air  superiority,  and  drasti- 
cally reduce  our  military  expenditures 
in  order  to  preserve  our  economic  sys- 
tem? If  this  is  the  case  our  free  econ- 
omy; our  vaunted  industrial  capacity 
and  prowess;  have  been  bested  in  a  pro- 
duction contest  by  the  bureaucratically 
controlled  Communist  economy.  This 
v^l  strike  most  Americans  as  being 
rather  incredible,  particularly  since  our 
rearmament  program  and  prosecution 
of  a  war  have  been  going  on  conciir- 
rently  with  an  era  of  domestic  prosperity 
and  plenty,  seldom  if  ever  approached 
by  any  nation  in  history. 

Why,  then,  must  we  concede  air  su- 
periority to  the  Kremlin  and  cut  down 
even  our  modest  current  effort  to  achieve. 
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not  fun  air  equality,  but  only  a  mini- 
mum security  level?  Is  It  because  our 
taxes,  which  represent  the  average  civil- 
ian's only  sacrifice  for  defense,  are  so 
high  they  must  be  reduced,  no  matter 
what  happens  to  our  defense?  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  like  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense who  seem  to  believe  this.  Of 
course,  his  income,  remaining  after  pay- 
ing taxes,  would  look  astronomical  com- 
pared with  the  totol  income  of  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  even  be  Tore  taxes  are  de- 
ducted. Yet,  by  and  large,  the  loud  wales 
about  economic  collapse  seem  to  emanate 
from  men  like  the  Secretary  who  under- 
estimate the  willingness  of  the  average 
American  to  make  any  necessary  sacrifice 
to  defend  our  freedom. 

Just  'vhat  sacrifices  are  civilians  mak- 
ing which  can  even  be  compared  with 
those  required  of  the  men  bleeding  and 
dying  in  the  Korean  front  lines  and  in 
the  air  over  that  hapless  nation?  Is  the 
Secretary  ready  to  face  those  men  and 
tell  them  we  cannot  afford  to  rearm 
faster  so  as  to  give  America's  fighting 
men  a  reasonable  chance  to  stand  up  to 
any  possible  future  aggressor  on  some- 
thirik  like  equal  terms?  Is  he  willing  to 
tell  them  our  strain  is  so  great  we  must 
risk  a  Dunkirk  in  Europe  by  slowing  our 
attempt  to  put  a  reliable  air  umbrella 
over  the  troops  we  have  ordered  over 
there? 

No;  this  job  of  gambling  with  Ameri- 
can lives  and  American  liberty  is  not 
done  in  the  presence  of  our  troops  ex- 
posed as  they  are  to  ever-present  peril. 
It  has  to  be  done  in  quiet,  smoke-filled 
rocHns.  between  puffs  on  good  cigars  and 
defeatist  laments  about  the  unbearable 
taxes  required  to  build  America's  de- 
fenses. This  is  the  way  the  defenses 
were  conceived  which  proved  such  a 
temptation  to  Adolph  Hitler.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Secretary  has  any  reason  or 
right  to  assume  that  continued  weakness 
will  not  invite  disaster  for  America. 

No,  it  Is  not  the  average  taxpayer,  the 
one  who  pays  most  of  the  taxes,  who 
says  we  cannot  afford  to  match  Soviet 
airpower.  American  expenditures  for 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  recreation  total 
about  $23  billion  per  year.  Are  such  ex- 
penditures symtomatic  of  an  economy 
on  the  verge  of  collapse  because  of  de- 
fense costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  double 
that  amount?  I  hardly  think  so.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  be  proud  of  our  strong  econ- 
omy. We  need  not  be  defeatists.  We 
can  afford  to  be  strong  and  we  should 
be.  It  seems  strange  that  while  we 
listen  to  defeatist  talk  of  economic  strain 
necessitating  defense  cutbacks.  General 
Ridgway  is  urging  the  strained  NATO 
powers  to  quicken  not  slacken  their  re- 
armament pace.  Ridgway  warned  our 
allies  against  their  planned  stretchout 
of  their  defense  program.    He  said: 

We  are  today  far  from  that  defensire 
capablUty  that  wlU  permit  complacency  or 
relaxaUon.  •  •  •  We  stand  In  J\ut  as  great 
perU  as  ever  we  stood  before. 

How  can  we  expect  our  allies  to  listen 
to  General  Ridgway  when  it  is  far  easier 
to  follow  the  example  of  Secretary 
Wilson. 

Now,  assuming  we  rule  out  economic 
strain  as  the  cause  of  the  defense  cuts. 
What   other   causes   are    there?    One. 


sometimes  suggested,  is  Uiat  appropria- 
tions have  outstripped  expenditiu-es. 
which  means  production  of  defense 
items  is  lagging  too  far  behind  financial 
authorizations.  This  can,  of  course,  be 
remedied  by  speeding  production  and 
this  is  the  field  in  which  we  were  assiured 
the  new  Secretary  was  superb.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  concentrating  on 
greater  and  faster  production.  He  is 
cutting  it  back  and  lopping  almost  20 
percent  off  of  our  existing  minimum 
air-defense  goal. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  could  go  on  in- 
definitely trying  to  find  a  logical  reason 
for  wrecking  our  Air  Force  program  but 
I  suspect  one  would  always  come  back 
to  those  now  embarrassing  campaign 
promises  of  something  for  nothing — tax 
reductions,  a  balanced  budget,  and  a 
better  defense,  all  at  the  same  time. 
These  inconsistent  promises  should  not 
have  been  made  all  at  the  same  time. 
They  cannot  be  kept  and  are  not  being 
kept.  Actually  it  is  probably  an  attempt 
to  escape  the  utter  humiliation  of  having 
to  request  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  defense 
that  apparently  is  causing  defense  to 
become  secondary  and  subordinate  to 
defeatist  fiscal  conclusions. 

Our  diplomacy  has  long  been  handi- 
capped by  our  military  weakness.  Now 
in  the  face  of  inconclusive  and  minor 
signs  of  Soviet  change  we  throw  in  the 
sponge,  and  announce  we  must  reduce 
defense  expenditiures.  At  the  same  time 
our  top  general  in  Europe  warns  our 
allies  not  to  follow  our  example. 

We  change  all  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  including  one  whose  term 
had  not  expired  and  whose  UfeUme  of 
honorable  service  entitled  him  to  serve 
it  out  like  the  others.  We  announce  we 
want  the  new  Chiefs  to  take  a  new  look 
at  our  defense  build-up.  But  before 
they  even  take  office  the  goals  called 
minimum  by  the  present  Chiefs  are  cut 
back.  Certainly  some  real  explanation 
is  due,  but  has  not  been  forthcoming.  I 
think  Secretary  Wilson  was  so  patently 
unable  to  explain  the  effect  of  the  cuts 
because  he  did  not  know  their  effect. 
The  cuts  were  made  without  a  study  of 
their  effects.  Any  explanation  should 
Include  the  reason  for  the  $1,500,000,000 
increase  in  the  proposed  Army  appro- 
priation along  with  the  proposed  cuts 
in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  appropria- 
jtions  amounting  to  about  $7  billion.  If 
the  Army  increase  is  caused  by  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Korean  war.  why  are  there 
no  similar  increases  for  the  other  two 
services  which  also  are  fighting  the  war? 

The  following  unanswered  telegrams 
will  bear  witness  to  one  Congressmtin's 
attempt  to  get  the  facts: 

Mat  36.  1953. 
Gen.  OKA«    N.    BainLrr,    Chairman.   Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Oen.   J.   LAWToif   Coixnm,   Chief   of   Staff. 

VniUd  States  Army. 
Adm.  WnjJAM  If.  PteHrxuta.  Chief  of  Naval 

Operations. 
Gen.   HoTT  S.  Vawdsnbeeo,  Chief  of  Staff. 

United  States  Air  Force. 
Deak  Sihs:  On  May  21,  I  Inserted  In  the 
CoNCKESSTONAL  Rkxkd  an  Air  PcMTce  report 
showing  the  affect  of  the  proposed  budget 
cuU  and  reduced  spending  on  that  arm  of 
the  service.  May  I  respectfuUy  inquire 
whether  or  not  you  m   (a  member)    (the 


Chairman)  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
consulted  relative  to  either  or  both  of  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  cuts  and  whether  or  not 
you  either  recommended  such  proposed  cuts 
or  approved  same. 

Sam  YomxT. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mat  26,  1953. 
Hon.  Habolo  E.  Talbott, 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
The  Pentagon: 
An  anonymous  self-appointed  spokesman 
for  the  Defense  Department  is  quoted  in 
Press  as  challenging  accuracy  Air  Force  re- 
port previously  supplied  to  me.  Respectfully 
request  you  send  me  forthwith  by  messenger 
copy  of  any  other  report  you  have  showing 
affect  on  Air  Force  of  proposed  cuts  and 
spending  limitations.  If  no  other  report 
completed  please  Inform  me  when  it  will  be 
and  when  I  may  expect  to  receive  same.  The 
same  unidentified  spokesman  sa3r8  an  investi- 
gation of  sources  of  report  sent  to  me  has 
been  made.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any 
disciplinary  action  has  been  taken  or  may 
be  taken  against  those  who  complied  and 
supplied  me  with  the  facts  I  requested  and 
whether  or  not  any  change  has  been  or  la 
being  considered  in  proceedures  whereby  liai- 
son office  supplies  facts  in  response  to  CX>n- 
gresslonal  inquiries.. 
Sincerely, 

Sak  Torrr, 
Member  of  Congrest. 

Mat  26.  19SS. 
Hon.  Re  rEST  B.  AifseasoN, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Pentagon: 
Navy  liaison  has  refused  to  supply  m« 
with  information  and  has  referred  me  to 
you.  I  should  like  to  get  report  showing 
effect  on  Navy  of  proposed  cuts  below  the 
estimates  in  the  printed  budget. 

Sincerely, 

Sam  Yobtt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mat  26,  1953.-- 
Presldent  Dwicht  D.  Ebbkhowik, 
The  White  House, 

Wtuhington,  D.  C. 
DBA*  Me.  PaxsDXMT:  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned over  proposed  cuts  in  Air  Force  ap- 
propriation and  limitation  on  spendlrig. 
I  respectfully  request  an  appointment  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Sam  To«tt, 
JTember  of  Congress. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  answer  to 
these  telegrams,  May  28.  5  p.  m.,  except 
the  following: 

CUPABTMEMT  OF  TBS  AlR  FOBCZ, 

OmcB  or  THE  CBixr  or  Staff, 
Unitbd  States  Am  Fobci, 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  28.  1953. 
Hon.  Sam  Yobtt. 

House  of  Representatives. 
DEAB  MB.  yobtt:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  telegram  of  May  26  inquiring  whether 
I  was  consulted  relative  to  proposed  budget 
outs  and  approved  the  same. 

I  have  been  requested  to  testify  before  a 
congressional  committee  on  Tuesday  next 
with  reference  to  aU  aspects  of  the  new 
budget  program  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Air 
Force.  In  view  of  that  fact  I  respectfully 
Tcquest  you  to  permit  me  to  withhold  the 
infcHrmatlon  you  request  until  my  trfUclai 
amiearance  before  the  committee. 

Your  Interest  In  the  Air  Force  l»  appre- 
ciated. 

filnowely.  

Hott  B.  Vakdknbbbc. 
Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Air  Fore*. 
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OkBCressional  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  19S3 

Mr.   MULTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 

date  of  May  22.   1953.  I  received  the 

following  unsolicited  letter  from  one  of 

our  leading  Brooklynites,  Mr.  John  W. 

Hooper: 

*^  Mat  aa.  iwa. 

Tbe  Honorable  Abkaham  J.  ICulrb, 
House  Office  BuildinQ, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAm  CoNCKEssMAN  Mxji.Ti3i:  The  enclosed 
copy  of  telegram  expreaaea  my  view  on  the 
aubject  of  compenaation  for  Senatora.  Bep- 
resentatlvea,  and  Judgea. 

I  certainly  agree  that  a  salary  of  $25,000 
per  year  is  the  minimum  necessary,  unless 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  rely  on  getting 
persons  of  Independent  means,  or  those  who 
woxild  go  to  Washington  for  the  value  of 
the  influence  to  be  gained.  While  thla  Is 
a  time  for  economy,  we  should  plan  now 
for  the  best  personnel  in  the  future,  so  that 
we  may  have  real  economy  by  way  of  official 
representation. 

I  Jvist  wonder  how  our  Senators.  Repre- 
sentatives, and  judges  now  make  a  go  of  It. 
under  present-day  conditions — they  have  my 
sympathy. 

.Sincerely. 

J.  W.  Hooi 


Secondly,  from  the  Democratic  plat- 
form 

We  sledge  ourselves  •  •  •  to  provide  the 
best  lossible  medical  care  and  hospltallBa- 
tion  f  X  the  disabled  veteran. 

Prtm  President  Elsenhower's  speech 
bef  or  J  the  American  Legion  during  the 
campBdgn: 

ThJ  t  each  of  via  will  charge  himself  •  •  • 

he  disabled  man  until  he  is  fully  re- 

c    to  health,  no  matter  how  long  that 

)e,  shalk  have  all  of  the  convenience 

cf  comfort  and  what  this  country  can 

him  that  he  could  possibly  desire. 


that 

store*! 

may 

and 

give 


Jakuast  5.  1953. 
Bon.  Roenrr  A.  Tavt.  Bogzkx  D.  MnxxKHf, 
Chairman  of  Sejiate  Finance  Committee, 
and  Damizl  A.  Rxzd,  Chairman  of  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
I  heartily  agree  at  last  with  a  proposal  of 
President  Truman,  namely,  tax  relief  for  the 
Incoming  President  and  Vice  President.     I 
feel  also  that  the  salaries  of  all  elected  of- 
ficials. Federal,  State,  and  local.  shoiUd  be 
exempted  from  the  Federal  Income  tax  as 
the   salaries  today  are  much   too  low  and 
provision  for  expenses  equally   Inadeqiiate. 

J.  W.  Hoona. 


TIm  Proposed  Appropriations  for  Ae  Med- 
ical SerTice  of  tke  Veteraas'  Adminis- 
tratioii 


for  p^per 
and 
and 
moreover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cALiroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pref- 
ace to  my  remarks  on  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation for  the  medical  service  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  would 
like  to  refresh  a  few  memories.  The 
statements  which  follow  were  made 
quite  recently  but  I  am  afraid  a  good 
many  people  regard  them  as  of  only 
historical  Interest  I  quote  first  from 
the  platform  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
1952: 

Consequently  we  propose  •  •  •  That  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  be  equipped 
to  provide  and  maintain  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  of  the  highest  possible  standard 
Xor  all  eligible  veterans. 
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Anh  from  his  letter  to  the  AMVETS 
duriig  the  campaign: 

I  Biall  exert  every  appropriate  effort  to 
achiete  a  Veterans'  Administration  program 
,  _^..  maintenance  of  Its  many  services 
l3eneflts,  including  the  best  medical  care 
:  acuities  available.     In  these  matters. 
._•,  I  shall  not  take  merely  a  passing 
interest:  they  wlU  be  of  primary  concern  to 
me. 

Such  a  display  of  unanimity  of  good 
inteiiUon  would  seem  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate medical  program  for  veterans. 
But  ill  of  us  know  that  such  is  not  the 
case  today  and  will  not  be  in  the  future 
unleis  some  drastic  action  is  taken. 
Last  year  $40  million  were  cut  from  the 
budt  et  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  was  prorated  in  the  VA  so  that 
med  cal  services  took  the  bulk  of  the 
redu  Jtion,  some  $31  million.  As  a  result 
2,30  hospital  beds  were  taken  out  of 
opei  Jitlon.  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone,  who  Is 
changed  with  administering  this  pro- 
attributes  the  loss  of  the  beds 
to  the  budget  cut.  At  the  same 
,  2,500  people  were  discharged  who 
^ed  at  VA  hospitals  and  many  hos- 
had  to  close  their  neuropsychiatric 
..  __  ;  completely.  Even  prior  to  the  cut 
^ei^had  been  long  waiting  lists  for  ad- 
mitl  ance  to  VA  hospitals.  A  bad  situa- 
tion has  been  made  worse. 

ISk  own  State  of  California  has  now 
appi  oxlmately  9  percent  of  the  Nation's 
vete  rans  and  13  percent  of  the  veterans 
of  World  War  n  who  are  totally  dis- 
able cl.  It  has  the  highest  number  of 
vete  rans  of  World  War  I  and  the  Regu- 
lar establishment  with  service-incurred 
disa  )ilities.  In  the  face  of  these  sta- 
Ustics  and  the  Increasing  number  of 
applications  by  veterans  for  hospital 
car^  the  number  of  beds  available  in 
Caliomia  has  dropped  by  2.000  between 
Jun;  1949  and  December  15,  1953.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  3,000  veterans 
a  month  are  being  denied  admission  to 
vete  rans'  hospitals,  a  good  percentage  of 
these  being  tubercular  or  psychotic. 
The  ramifications  of  these  conditions  are 
pro  bundly  disturbing.  A  tremendous 
loac  has  been  placed  on  State  health 
faci  ities  which  were  overburdened  in  the 
flrsF  place.  There  are,  for  instance, 
4.60b  veterans  in  State  mental  hospitals 
aloie  in  California.  1,500  of  these  with 
seni  Ice-incurred  disabilities.  Thus,  the 
taxitayers  of  California  have  to  assume 
an  obligation  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern] cent  by  statute  had  incurred.  Such 
con  litlons  have  put  pressure  on  veterans' 
hos  titals  to  discharge  patients  who  may 
be  n  need  of  further  treatment.  In 
Calfomia  during  1951  to  1952,  1.188 
mental  patients  were  discharged  from 
vet<  rans'  hospitals,  almost  400  more  than 


the  next  highest  State  for  the  samo 
period.  There  are  among  these  veterans 
and  those  waiting  admission  to  VA  hos- 
pitals for  psychiatric  treatment  indi- 
viduals who  are  a  potential.  If  not  an 
actual,  menace  to  themselves,  their 
families,  their  friends  and  the  commu- 
nity In  general.  The  newspapers  por- 
tray only  too  graphically  the  tragedies 
that  result  when  such  demented  indi- 
viduals are  permitted  to  roun  tho 
streets. 

Has  ansrthlng  been  done  to  remedy 
this  appalling  situation?    In  September 
1952  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  requested  $16.7  millloa 
to  carry  out  its  medical  program.    This 
request  was  turned  down  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  the  rationale  that  the 
legislative  history  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  medical  program  Indicated  that 
Congress  had  not  anticipated  any  such 
deficiency.    The   Administrator   revised 
his  estimate  to  $23  million  and  appealed 
the  decision  directly  to  President  Tru- 
man.   The  President  upheld  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  saying  he  had  no  other 
choice  under  the  law.    In  November,  the 
Administrator  submitted  a  request  for  y 
$6  million  which  was  to  be  used  to  staff 
new  hospitals  scheduled  to  be  opened 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
None  of  this  money  was  to  restore  any 
of  the  beds  that  had  been  eliminated 
from  the  established  hospitals.    This  re- 
quest became  the  basis  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration's request  for  supplemental 
fimds  early  In  1953.    When  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  came  to  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  February 
19.  1953.  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to 
add  $10  million  earmarked  for  the  res- 
toration of  hospital  facilities  and  domi- 
ciliary care.    This  amendment,  however, 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  201  to  180. 
Thus  Congress  presented  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  the  campaign  pledges 
of   both   political   parties,   once   again 
turned  its  back  on  the  veteran. 

Ccmgress  has  one  more  chance  to  save 
the  VA's  medical  program.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration's  request  for  fiscal 
1954  had  been  cut  300  million  by  the 
Truman  budget.  The  Elsenhower 
budget  calls  for  an  additional  cut  of  ap- 
proximately 287  million  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Independent  OfBces  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  says  his  group 
will  make  It  an  even  300  million.  This 
cut  will  reduce  by  56  millions  the  funds 
allotted  to  the  VA  medical  services. 
Consider  the  damage  done  to  the  VA 
medical  program  by  the  $31  million  re- 
duction last  year.  You  can  see  that  a 
$56  million  cut  will  cripple  the  program. 
More  beds  will  be  taken  out  of  operation, 
waiting  lists  will  grow  longer,  and  the 
medical  care  for  those  veterans  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  in  a  veterans'  hospital 
will  deteriorate. 

If  we  permit  this  to  occur  we  not  only 
dishonor  our  pledge  to  the  veteran  but 
we  jeopardize  a  program  that  is  one  of 
the  keystones  of  our  national  health  and 
well-being.  A  further  cut  in  funds  for 
VA  medical  facilities  would  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  We  would  be  striking 
at  the  heart  of  a  medical  establishment 
that  has  been  laboriously  built  up  over 
the  years.  Such  an  organization  can- 
not carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon 


It  by  the  Congress  if  we  turn  Its  funds  on 
and  off  like  a  spigot.  Skilled  personnel 
will  refuse  to  work  in  such  an  environ- 
ment and  the  loser  will  be  the  veteran. 
When  the  public  fully  realizes  the  import 
of  such  cuts,  it  will  demand  that  such 
funds  be  restored.  We  will  find  out 
then  that  the  small  savings  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  program  will  be  negligible  when 
compared  with  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  its  shattered  structure. 
These  cuts  are  dangerous  economy  and 
in  the  end  we  will  find  that  they  are  false 
economy.  


Ike  Makes  ui  interim  Report   . 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  yesterday,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Congrxssional  Rkcord 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Daily  Times 
of  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.,  titled  "Ike  Makes 
an  Interim  Report": 

Iks  Makbs  ah  UmuM  Rspoct 

The  Republican  platform  adopted  at  the 
GOP  National  Convention  last  year  at  Chi- 
cago urged:  "Reduction  of  expenditures  by 
the  elimination  of  waste  and  extravagance 
so  that  tb'i  budget  can  be  balanced  and  a 
general  tax  reduction  can  be  made." 

And,  earlier.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  speak- 
ing at  Abilene,  Kans..  had  said:  "Long-con- 
tinued taxes  that  are  only  a  little  below  the 
confiscatory  level  will  destroy  free  govern- 
ment." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  party 
and  the  candidate  went  on  record  with  prom- 
ises to  cut  taxes.  But  the  Important  point 
Is  that  neither  said  this  could  be  accom- 
plished In  the  first  year  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. We  think  there  is  sound  reason  to 
believe  that  President  Eisenhower  wUl  still 
make  his  promise  good. 

Remember  that  he  did  not  put  a  deadline 
on  his  efforts  In  this  direction;  he  did  not 
pledge  tax  cuts  as  of  a  specific  date. 

In  fact,  after  Senator  Tatt  and  Candidate 
Eisenhower  had  their  famous  Mornlngside 
Heights  conference,  the  fcMmer  explained 
the  position  the  two  took  and  stressed  that 
there  was  no  prcMnlse  of  an  Immediate  cut 
in  taxes. 

President  Elsenhower  on  Tuesday  night 
made  It  plain  that  he  wants  a  balanced 
budget  and  tax  reductions — but  In  that 
order.  Commendably  placing  national  secu- 
rity first,  and  pointing  to  the  bllUons  In 
obligated  expenditures  Inherited  from  tbe 
Truman  administration,  Mr.  Elsenhower 
promised  that  every  effort  of  his  adminis- 
tration wlU  be  toward  these  two  goals  of  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  tax  cut  as  soon  as 
possible. 

That  time,  however,  has  not  yet  come,  he 
insists.  He  wants  certain  emergency  cor- 
poration taxes  continued  longer  than  origi- 
nally planned.  This  Includes  the  excess- 
profits  tax  and  the  regiilar  corporation-In- 
come tax.  Also,  he  advocates  continuance 
of  lucrative  excise  taxes. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  recommends 
postponement  of  the  proposed  Increase  In 
old-age  security  taxes,  paid  by  both  worker 
and  employer,  and  he  Is  apparently  willing 
soon  to  drop  the  11  percent  Individual  In- 
come tax  Increase  pushed  through  by  the 
Truman  administration  In  1961.  These  two 
cuu  WlU  produce  beneflU  for  mUUona. 


Altogether,  we  believe  we  may  consider 
hSr.  Elsenhower's  expressions  of  last  Tuesday 
evening  as  an  Interim  report.  Progress  Is 
being  made,  but  we  are  not  yet  far  enough 
along  on  the  path  to  do  everything  now  that 
we  would  like  to  do.  Just  a  little  more  time, 
pleads  the  President,  before  we  lighten  the 
load  on  corporations  and  on  retaU  buyers  of 
excise-taxed  articles. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us.  In  view  of  the  Inter- 
national situation,  that  this  Is  too  much  for 
our  President  to  ask  of  us. 


Controls 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28. 1953 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  SpeukePramong 
all  of  the  various  sound  and  well-ex- 
pressed material  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  one  statement,  in  my 
judgment,  stood  out  In  fact.  I  humbly 
consider  it  about  the  ablest  treatise  on 
controls  I  have  ever  heard  or  read,  and 
that  covers  quite  a  lot  of  study.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  have  not  heard  testimony  of 
Herrell  DeOraff,  I  herewith  submit  for 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  this  state- 
ment: 

CONTSOLS 

(Statement  before  the  House  Banking  and 
C\irrency  Committee.  May  28,  1963) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  HerreU  De- 
Oraff. I  am  professor  of  food  economics  In 
the  School  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. I  have  been  Invited  by  the  American 
Meat  Institute  to  present  testimony  before 
your  committee  In  opposition  to  standby 
prlce-contrc^  legislation  and  have  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  because  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  position  the  Instltut-^  has 
consistently  maintained  In  opposition  to 
price  controls.  Also  to  your  committee  I 
woxild  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
this  oppcHtunlty  to  state  my  views  for  your 
consideration.  My  comments  will  be  directed 
prlmarUy  against  the  standby  price-freeze 
provisions  of  title  Vin  of  6.  1061  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  May  19. 

I  wish  to  file  with  your  committee  this 
statement  In  which.  whUe  recognizing  that 
Inflation  has  serious  consequences.  I  will 
argue— 

(a)  lliat  In  time  of  national  emergency 
of  the  kind  envisioned  In  S.  1081.  price  in- 
creases are  not  wholly  disadvantageous. 

(b)  That  direct  price  controls  are  an  Inept 
and  worse-than-uaeless  technique  for  pre- 
venting Inflation — that  they  are  a  false 
crutch  and  an  economic  deceit. 

(c)  That  Inflation  can  be  effectively  pre- 
vented or  controlled  by  other  less  damaging 
devices.  If  and  when  the  wiU  exists  for 
such  prevention  or  control. 

(d)  That  the  freeze  provisions  of  title 
Vm  of  S.  1081.  If  Invoked,  would  be  In  any 
circumstances  an  unwarranted  and  damag- 
ing Interference  with  the  national  econcany, 
and  that  If  such  a  freeze  were  effective  It 
would  have  precisely  tbe  opposite  effects 
upon  production  and  consumption  to  those 
desired  In  a  time  of  emergency. 

z 
In  ttme  of  emergency,  when  the  national 
economy  Is  under  i»reflBure  for  maximum 
production,  a  mild  Inflation  has  some  highly 
desirable  results.  ThU  Is  because  rising 
prices  are  an  enormous  stimulus  to  greater 


productive  effort.  Between  1939  and  1944. 
for  example,  food  production  In  the  United 
States  Increased  one-third.  The  reasons  were 
several.  Weather  conditions  In  those  years 
were  not  \uifavorable,  so  that  farmers  cotild 
lay  their  production  plans  and  carry  them 
out  successfully.  But  much  mcM-e  Important 
was  that  during  these  years  the  price  level 
for  farm  products  doubled. 

For  2  decades  prior  to  1940,  farmers  had 
struggled  with  the  problems  of  low  prices. 
Under  these  conditions  they  did  not  Im- 
prove their  farming  methods  ae  rapidly  as 
our  advancing  agricultural  science  would 
have  permitted.  But  under  the  stimulus  of 
rising  prices  In  the  early  1940'8  they  sharply 
expanded  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  Improved 
seed,  they  bought  new  and  more  effective 
machinery  as  fast  as  it  could  be  made  avail- 
able, they  adopted  better  soil  fertility  prac- 
tices and  better  feeding  and  breeding  prac- 
tices with  livestock.  Never  before  in  history 
had  agriculture  gone  through  such  a  rapid 
Improvement  In  farming  methods.  In  con- 
sequence food  production  was  increased 
enough  to  provide  for  our  enormous  military 
requirements  during  the  war,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional food  to  be  used  as  an  international 
military  and  political  weapon,  and  to  pro- 
vide also  for  a  nrarale-buUdlng  Improvement 
In  the  diet  of  the  civilian  population  at  . 
home.  It  Is  almost  certain  that  without  the 
enormous  output  of  food  achieved  by  United 
States  farmers  during  the  war  years  the  war 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  as  soon  as  It  was.  And  It  Is 
equally  certain  that  without  rising  prices 
for  farm  products  during  that  time  of  emer- 
gency, our  food  production  would  not  have 
been  nearly  as  great  as  It  was. 

If  we  had  no  other  evidence  than  this  at 
the  beneflts  of  rising  prices.  It  would  be  an 
ample  argiunent  to  the  effect  that  rising 
prices  are  beneflclal  when  all-out  production 
Is  necessary.  But  It  Is  not  only  farm  pro- 
duction that  Is  stimulated  when  prices  rise. 
Higher  prices  are  a  clear  call  to  every  busi- 
ness venture  to  put  forth  more  effort.  Plant 
modernization  Is  fostered.  Inventory  values 
rise.  Debts  are  less  opfH-essive.  Sctles 
resistance  decreases.  Enterprise  pays  out^^ 
any  production  Increases. 

The  majority  group  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  -  reporting 
on  S.  1081  argue  that  price  controls  do  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  ]»-oduction,  and 
base  their  view  on  the  Increases  In  produc- 
tion experienced  during  World  War  II. 
Their  argtunent  completely  misses  the  fact 
that  the  wholesale  price  level  In  the  United 
States  actually  did  rise  40  percent  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  European 
phase  of  the  war,  and  that  our  wartime  pro- 
duction Increases  would  not  have  been 
achieved  without  that  rise  In  prices.  If  and 
when  we  experience  anything  like  a  slmUar 
national  emergency  again,  rising  price  trends 
'  wUl  again  be  essential  to  achieving  maximum 
production. 

To  be  sure,  some  perscms  are  hurt  by 
rising  ix-lces.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
those  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes  and  salaries 
which  do  not  Increase  proportionately  with 
the  price  level.  Also,  some  property  values 
are  eroded  and  lose  purchasing  power — ^par- 
ticxilarly  life-insurance  Investments,  savings 
accounts,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  the  like. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  persons  and  other 
property  values  benefit  from  the  inflation 
that  underlies  a  rising  price  level.  These 
Include  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
wage  earners  who  flnd  a  favorable  climate 
for  demanding  and  getting  higher  wage  rates, 
and  such  property  values  as  are  represented 
by  equities  rather  than  by  promises  to  pay 
specific  dollar  amounts.  Rising  {M^ces  do 
not  treat  everyone  alike  anymore  than  do 
falling  prices.  But  among  those  who  are 
hurt  personally  by  rising  prices  are  some 
of  our  most  vocal  groups,  such  as  oolumnlsta, 
commentators,  schoolteachers,  aiul  e^en  pro- 
fenors  of  economics.    Tbe  salartes  of 
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group*  artdom  keep  pace  wltb  rUing  prlcca — 
•nd  In  tbeir  tnfl^i*""*'  and  opinion-making 
commenU  on  tbe  effects  of  rising  prices  these 
persons  tend  to  Interpret  the  general  effects 
on  everyone  in  terms  at  the  effects  on  them- 
selves 

An  important  question  In  •  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  Is  not  so  much  whether 
prices  should  be  allowed  to  rise,  but  how 
much  rise  may  occur  before  It  becomes 
harmful.  In  approaching  this  question  we 
should  dlstlngvilsh  between  the  psychological 
level  and  the  economic  level.  The  psycho- 
logical level,  at  which  people  start  to  com- 
plain about  the  higher  prices,  may  permit 
only  a  small  price  Increase.  It  Is  normal 
and  natural  that  the  buyer  In  any  buslnesB 
transaction  would  like  to  obtain  his  pur- 
chases at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  Con- 
sequently, rising  prices  may  bring  com- 
plaints about  "high  prices"  very  quickly, 
particularly  IX  there  Is  reason  for  people 
to  believe  that  such  complaln*3  may  hasten 
an  application  of  measures  designed  to  bring 
prices  down  or  hold  them  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  economic  level,  the  level 
of  price  increase  at  which  the  national 
economy  would  be  adversely  affected,  is  very 
much  higher.  Certainly  the  doubling  of  the 
wholesale  price  level  in  the  United  States 
between  1940  and  1948  was  a  stimulus  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  production.  And  It  is 
my  view,  that  In  all  the  disciission  of  price 
problems  and  in  the  application  of  price 
policies,  we  should  never  overlook  the  fact 
that  production  Is  the  essential  goal  at  ap 
times,  and  especially  so  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

If  prices  are  to  serve  their  historic  and 
essential  function  in  ova  economic  life  they 
must  be  kept  flexible.  Price  flexibility  la 
even  more  critical  In  our  economic  life  than 
Is  price  stability.  This  important  fact  brings 
me  to  the  second  point  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
n 
Arbitrary  price  cimtrtds  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating inflation  are.  by  themselves,  Ineffec- 
t«al  and.  in  fact,  worse  than  useless.  They 
attack  tbe  symptoms  of  Inflation  but  do  not 
get  at  tbe  cause.  Tbe  price  level  of  our 
economy  is  in  many  ways  analogous  to  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body.  A  ftce 
price  level  telle  us  whether  tbe  national 
economy  has  a  fever  or  a  cblO — a  boom  or  a 
recession.  We  cannot  todeflnttely  bold  down 
the  actual  price  level  by  price  fixing  any 
jaoee  than  a  doctor  could  reduce  a  patient's 
fever  by  checking  It  with  an  InaecvirAte 
thermometer. 

If  the  price  level  Is  arbitrarily  frozen  in 
tbe  face  erf  strong  Inflationary  pressures, 
many  kinds  of  economic  distortions  are  built 
up  behind  the  artificial  price  dam.  One  of 
tbe  first  and  clearest  difflcultiee  Is  that  ar- 
tificially low  prices  are  a  red  light  to  pro- 
ducers and  a  green  light  to  consumers.  Tra- 
ditlonally  in  our  free  American  society  we 
have  looked  upon  a  high  price  as  a  stimulus 
to  producers  to  produce  more  and  a  warn- 
ing to  consumers  that  they  should  not  or 
cannot  consume  as  much.  This  Is  no  less 
true  today  merely  because  it  has  become 
fashionable  In  some  circles  to  criticize  the 
free  market  as  a  guide  to  production  and 
consumption.  When  prices  are  held  arti- 
ficially low,  consumers  interpret  the  low 
price  as  an  invitation  to  consumption  and 
demand  Increased  quantities.  But  to  pro- 
ducers tbe  low  price  Is  a  discouraging  factor 
and  in  consequence  they  do  not  produce 
enough  to  meet  the  full  flood  of  consimiers* 
demands.  Hence  the  artificially  low  price. 
by  discouraging  production  and  encouraging 
consumption,  does  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  Is  essential  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency when  more  production  Is  necessary 
and  consumption  sboukl  be  reduced. 

All  the  prlee  omtrols  ever  devised  cannot 
IUt  the  fact  that  prices  have  essential 
functions  to  perform  in  our  society: 

First,  prices  tell  producers  bow  to  combine 
their  cost  factors — whether  to  expand  or  con- 
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tract  t  lelr  use  ot  labor,  power,  machinery, 
and  alt  jmatlve  kinds  o*  raw  materials — and 
wlMit  products  to  make.  Ctompsxative 
prices-  that  is.  the  price  of  ane  product  rel- 
ative U  another — have  told  us  over  the  years 
that  wj  should  produce  mcwe  automobiles 
and  fe»er  horses,  more  safety  razors  and' 
fewer  itralght  razors,  more  low-cut  oxfords 
and  fewer  high  button  shoes,  more  vege- 
tables 1  or  human  consumption  and  less  tim- 
othy hi  ly  for  horses.  The  relaUve  prices  ex- 
isting between  one  product  and  another, 
and  coastantly  chan^^ng  as  between  differ- 
ent pn  ducts,  stlU  have  this  vital  function. 
Secoi  Id,  prices  guide  the  goods  and  services 
produc  Kl  through  the  channels  of  trade,  so 
that  t:ie  various  products  are  where  con- 
sumen  want  them,  when  and  in  the  form 
wante<!.  Artiflclal  p>rlces  Interfere  with  this 
flow  aid  distort  distribution.  For  example, 
the  Na  tlon  experienced  a  potato  famine  in 
the  spiing  of  1952.  Only  a  part  of  the  rea- 
son WJkS  the  size  of  the  harvest  in  1961. 
Much  more  In^Mvtant  was  price  controls 
Which  beld  potato  prices  artificially  low  and 
resulte  l  In  the  1951  crop  being  used  up  long 
before  a  new  crop  could  be  harvested. 

Thin  I.  prices  tell  consuniers  what  and  how 
much  »  consume.  For  example,  when  the 
relatlvi  i  price  of  potatoes  is  high,  housewives 
norma:  ly  adlxist  by  using  fewer  potatoes  and 
more  <f  such  alternative  foods  as  rice  and 
maccafonl.  When  eggs  are  cheap  relative  to 
meat,  (comparatively  more  eggs  are  \ised — 
when  aeef  is  cheap  relative  to  pork,  more 
beef  li  consumed — and  so  the  adjustments 
go.  ttroughout  tbe  interrelated  uses  of 
th"U¥a  Qds  upon  thousands  of  prodiicts. 

Actually  the  American  economy  is  com- 
posed of  millions  of  interrelated  prices — 
prices  which  are  constantly  In  a  state  of  flux 
and  adjustment  relative  to  each  other.  1% 
is  rela;lve  prices  which  tend  to  adjust  sup- 
plies of  goods  and  services  in  line  with  con- 
sumer demands,  and  to  adjust  consumer  de- 
mand! in  line  wttb  supply.  These  adjiist- 
menU  are  at  best  approximate.  They  are 
seldoni  if  ever  exact,  because  both  supply 
and  d4  mand  for  most  goods  and  services  keep 
Chang  ng — and  conseqxiently  relative  prices 
Chang  I  constantly  toward  new  sdjustments. 
Free  ind  flexible  prices,  which  means  free 
and  Qexible  markaU.  are  the  keystone  of 
the  mhst  efllclent  economic  system  man  has 
ever  di  ivlaed — a  system  in  which  willing  buy- 
ers trihde  freely  with  willing  sellers  to  tbe 
maxlnum  satisfaction  of  each.  It  is  an 
automatically  adjusting  system  In  which 
every  i  citizen  may  be  said  to  sit  on  the  prlce- 
deterEdning  committee,  and  casts  his  vote 
aa  to  <  vhat  prices  ought  to  be  every  time  he 
spendi  1  or  takes  In  a  dollar.  Moreover,  In  this 
systeoi  no  one  has  to  be  paid  for  doing  the 
Job. 

But  any  time  tbe  prtce-making  function  Is 
remov  sd  from  the  market  place,  as  It  is  when 
price  iiontrols  are  put  into  effect,  then  some 
agenc; '  or  conunlttee  or  bureau  has  to  assume 
the  tv  action  of  guiding  both  production  and 
consuj  nption.  The  automatic  adjustments 
which  characterize  a  free-price  economy  are 
lost.  Fixed  prices  do  not  change  automati- 
cally 1  a  line  with  tbe  constant,  and  ccunplex. 
and  ii  terrelated  changes  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, rrhea.  prices  are  frozen  a  given  set  of 
price  nterrelatlonships  existing  at  that  par- 
tlcula  •  moment  Is  frozen.  Even  though  these 
are  tte  right  Interrelationships  at  the  mo- 
ment, they  will  not  remain  the  right  ones 
for  loig  In  a  djmamlc  economy.  And  con- 
sequei  itly  both  production  and  consumption 
becon  e  distorted — increasingly  so  with  pass- 
ing til  ae.  And  this  is  no  less  true  in  time  of 
natloi  lal  emergency  than  in  more  normal 
times,  In  fact  In  a  time  of  emergency  such 
as  is  (invlsloned  In  S.  1081  the  economy  be- 
comes Increasingly  dynamic  as  It  shifts  Into 
high  ;ear — and  xinder  fixed  prices  produc- 
tion. Ustrlbution.  and  consxmiptlon  become 
even  i  nore  quickly  distorted.  Then,  because 
erf  Um  distortions,  some  public  agency  cr  bu- 
reau nust  assume  the  function  of  guiding 
both  >roducers  and  consumers  who  are  mis- 


guided by  price  iBterrelatlonshlps  wbieb  no 
longer  tell  the  truth. 

Mo  matter  how  superbly  such  an  agency 
may  be  staffed,  to  wlab  upon  it  the  task  of 
guiding   tbe  economic   life  of   the  country 
is  to  ask  the  impossible.    I  know  that  state- 
ment Is  strong  but  it  Is  not  too  strong.    Our 
economy,  bxillt  up  as  It  Is  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of   different  goods   and  services, 
and  many  millions  of  business  transactions 
dally.  Is  too  complex  for  any  person  or  any 
small   group   of   persons  even    to    describe. 
What  we  do  know  how  to  describe  we  do 
not  know  bow  to  control.    When  we  try  to 
control    what   we   do    not   understand    our 
actions  are  certain  to  exceed  our  knowledge — 
and  this  Is  an  invitation  to  sure  disaster.     ^ 
American  Industry  and  commerce  Is  staffed 
by  a  host  of  persons  with  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  various  aspects  of  tbeir  own  opera- 
tions.   When  price  making  authority  Is  taken 
out  of  their  bauds  It  baa  to  be  turned  over 
to  someone  else.     And  men  simply  do  not 
exist  with  the  breadth  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  do  such  a  joli  correctly  and  efficiently. 
None  of  this  means  that  the  Nation  has 
to  surrender  to  inflation.    What  It  means  Is 
that  price  fixing  is  not  the  way  to  eombat 
Inflation.    Tbe  Individual  prices  of  tbe  many 
different  goods  and  services  we  produce  must 
be  left  free  to  fluctuate  around  the'  general 
price  level  in  order  to  avoid  serious  dlstar« 
tions  of  both  production  and  consimiptlon. 
And  this  Is  as  true  In  time  of  emergency  as 
it  is  at  any  other  time.    Then,  to  avoid  in- 
flation  and   Its   harmful  consequences,  the 
general  price  level  may  be  stabilized  by  other 
measures  than  price  controls.    That  brings 
me  to  my  tbbrd  pobxt: 
zn 
Inflation  can  be  controlled — or  It  can  be 
prevented.    If  the  will  to  control  inflation 
exists,  a  failure  to  control  it  is  pure  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
authorities.     The  caiises  of  inflation  are  no 
mystery.    They  are  simply  an  excess  of  money 
and  sp^r^lirtg  in  relation  to  the  supply  of 
goods  available  in  the  market.    Such  an  ex- 
cess of  spending  power  arises  from  deficit 
financing  by  government  (State  and  local  as 
well  as  Federal),  or  from  an  undue  expan- 
sion of  money  and  credit,  or  from  heavy 
current  consxunptlon  expenditures  from  past 
savings.    Bach  of  these  puts  additional  money 
into  the  fiow  of  spending  without  any  off- 
setting  increase   in   the   quantity   of  goods 
available  for  purchase.    Prices  rise  in  coo- 
sequence  of  this  inflation  of  tbe  money  sup- 
ply. 

An  excess  of  spending  power  Is  inbsreat 
In  a  time  of  war  or  defense  preparation,  be- 
cause people  are  paid  for  producing  things 
which  they  caimot  buy,  or  would  not  care  to 
buy.  Purchasing  power  Is  created  in  the 
production  of  armaments  and  other  defense 
materials,  but  these  producu  then  pass  to 
tbe  Oovemment.  This  would  not  be  an  in- 
flationary process  if  Government  collected 
from  the  spending  stream  of  the  country 
enough  In  taxes  to  pay  In  full  for  the  mili- 
tary production.  The  reason  war  and  periods 
erf  defense  preparation  have  so  characteris- 
tically resulted  in  inflation  Is  that  Govern* 
ment  has  not  put  such  activities  on  a  pay- 
as-we-go  basis.  And  yet.  if  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  were  followed  which  would  ab- 
sorb In  taxes  and  savings  tbe  excesses  of 
spending  power  arising  from  the  military 
program,  and  which  also  would  restrain  the 
expansion  of  money  and  credit,  inflation 
would  be  eliminated  at  its  source. 

If  economic  stabilization  policy  were, 
through  these  techniques,  to  strike  at  an  in- 
flationary menace  at  its  source,  then  direct 
price  controls  would  have  a  better  chance  to 
work  successfully,  because  strong  pressures 
to  push  prices  higher  would  not  exist.  But 
by  the  same  token  direct  price  controls 
would  not  be  necessary  because  InflntUm 
control  would  be  achieved  by  tbe  fiscal  and 
monetary  devices.  Moreover,  direct  price 
control  would  be  disadvantageous  even  in 


these  circumstances  because  It  would  still  be 
true  that  a  price  freeze  would  freeze  an  exist- 
ing pattern  of  price  interrelationships  and 
thus  limit  the  necessary  flexibility  between 
the  prices  of  different  goods  and  services. 

Antl-lnflatlon  policies  during  a  time  of 
national  emergency  dearly  should  include 
the  following: 

(a)  A  careful  scrutiny  of  public  spending 
programs  and  the  elimination  or  postpone- 
ment of  every  expenditure  not  immediately 
essential.  I  realize  fully  that  this  Is  a  point 
with  which  everyone,  and  every  pressure 
group  In  the  country,  will  agree  In  principle. 
That  is,  agreement  Is  general  until  budget 
trimming  threatens  to  cut  out  projects 
favored  by  various  groups.  There  is  no  an- 
swer to  this  problem  of  preferential  demands 
except  that  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  all 
groups  must  be  of  a  high  order.  Budget 
trimming  Indeed  places  a  dUDctilt  problem 
In  the  lap  of  legislators,  but  It  Is  Imperative 
with  respect  to  every  avoidable  or  deferrable 
expense  In  a  time  of  emergency. 

(b)  Knougb  taxes  must  be  collected  to 
cover  in  full  the  unavoidable  expenditures 
of  Government,  including  the  cost  of  tbe 
emergency  program — thus  putting  all  public 
spending  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis.  By  tak- 
ing as  much  purchasing  power  out  of  the 
spending  stream  of  the  Nation  as  Govern- 
ment is  absorbing  in  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced, the  Inflationary  effects  of  defense  and 
emergency  programs  can  be  largely  elimi- 
nated. 

Tbe  kind  of  taxes  used  for  this  ptirpose 
Is  less  Important  than  that  the  taxes  must 
be  collected.  However,  they  should  be  taxes 
which  fall  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  created  directly 
by  the  emergency  efforts  of  the  Nation. 
Speaking  from  a  strictly  personal  point  of 
view,  I  would  prefer  emergency  purchase 
taxes  as  an.  Important  factor  in  the  emer- 
gency tax  program.  By  this  I  mean  con- 
sumer excise  taxes  at  the  retail  sales  point, 
with  the  applicable  rates  varying  from  a  low 
level  or  zero  on  the  necessities  of  living  to 
a  high  level  on  the  more  frivolous  type  of 
purchase. 

An  argument  might  be  made  for  collecting 
more  taxes  than  are  necessary  to  balance  un- 
avoidable Government  spending,  and  thus  to 
remove  from  the  spending  stream  some  of  the 
purchasing  power  that  might  arise  from  the 
private  spending  of  Idle  balances  and  newly 
borrowed  money.  But  again  speaking  per- 
sonally, I  would  rather  see  this  latter  t3rpe  of 
potential  spending  restricted  by  purchase- 
tax  rates  and  restrictions  on  the  granting  of 
consumer  credit. 

(c)  Selective  credit  controls  should  be  used 
similar  In  type  and  purpose  to  those  em- 
bodied in  the  recently  used  regulations  W 
and  X  restricting  the  use  of  credit  for  con- 
sumers' duraoles  and  housing.  Credit  con- 
trols of  this  kind  are  an  excellent  example 
of  measures  which  may  contribute  to  In- 
flation control  but  which,  used  alone,  would 
be  quite  Inadequate.  By  limiting  tbe  per- 
missible amount  of  borrowing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  consumers'  goods  they  reduce  the 
voliune  of  money  that  otherwise  would  be 
thrown  into  the  spending  stream.  They  do 
not,  however,  affect  other  flows  of  purchasing 
power  such  as  payments  to  individuals  aris- 
ing from  armament  production  or  spending 
from  accumulated  savings  of  the  past. 

(d)  Aggressive  monetary  policy  should  dis- 
courage undue  expansion  of  bank  loans. 
Proven  techniques  for  this  purpose  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
count rates  and  the  reserve  requirements  im- 
posed upon  member  banks.  By  raising  the 
discount  rate  money  Is  made  more  expen- 
sive to  bankers,  thereby  discouraging  loan 
expansion.  A  lesser  volume  of  locms  means  a 
lesser  volimie  of  ptirchasing  power  to  be 
thrown  into  the  national  spending  stream. 
Likewise  by  Increasing  the  reserve  require- 


^ments  of  member  banks  In  tbe  Federal  Re- 
serve System  the  expansibility  of  bank  loans 
is  further  limited. 

Extremely  easy  money  policies  character- 
ized most  of  the  depression  and  war  years, 
and  were  a  major  factor  in  the  inflationary 
buildup.  Prior  to  1930,  Feda«l  Reserve  dU- 
count  rates  were  never  below  3  percent  and 
were  at  times  even  6  percent  or  more.  But 
during  the  currency  Inflation  of  1933  to  1948, 
the  discount  rates  were  pushed  down  to  IV^ 
and  1  percent,  with  a  preferential  rate  dur- 
ing the  war  years  as  low  as  one-half  of  1 
percent  on  borrowings  secured  by  short-term 
Government  securities.  A  standard  1-per- 
cent rate  was  in  effect  from  1937  until  1948. 
It  was  a  conscloxis  policy  of  Government 
during  this  time  first  to  inflate  the  cxirrency 
as  an  antidepresslon  device,  and  later  to  keep 
money  cheap  as  an  aid  to  financing  Gov- 
ernment delicits  and  refinancing  the  public 
debt.  But  these  policies,  at  the  same  time, 
were  a  potent  force  contributing  to  an  over- 
expansion  of  currency  and  bank"  deposits 
relative  to  available  supplies  of  purchasable 
goods.  Price  Inflation  Is  an  Inevitable  resxilt 
of  such  policies. 

The  record  is  all  too  clear  that  Govern- 
ment In  recent  years  actually  favored  infla- 
tionary fiscal  and  monetary  policies — and 
then  fostered  the  application  of  direct  price 
controls  presumably  as  an  offset  to  the  in- 
flation of  the  currency.  Such  a  combination 
of  policies  Is  nothing  short  of  economic 
quackery.  The  record  of  direct  price  con- 
trols is  that  they  were  much  more  effective 
In  holding  down  the  ofllclal  price  indexes 
than  they  were  in  holding  down  the  real 
prices  people  had  to  pay.  The  memory  of 
many  of  us  goes  back  to  tbe  black  markets 
that  absorbed  large  amoxmts  of  goods — prod- 
ucts which  certainly  were  not  sold  at  ofllclal 
prices.  We  can  remember  also  the  quality 
deterioration  of  everyday  merchandise  and 
the  shifts  In  production  from  low-priced  and 
serviceable  to  high-priced  and  frivolous  types 
of  goods.  We  remember  the  distortions  and 
disruptions  of  both  production  and  distri- 
bution which  made  liars  and  cheats  out  of 
honest  people  merely  trying  to  carry  on  their 
normal  and  useftU  business  functions. 
Moreover,  we  remember  that  wartime  price 
controls  did  not  prevent  price  rises  but  at 
best  could  be  said  only  to  have  deferred  them. 
The  forces  suppressed  and  distorted  into 
black  markets  and  quality  deterioration  dur- 
ing the  war  expressed  themselves  in  upward 
price  adjustments  when  the  price-control 
system  broke  down  and  was  abolished  in 
1946.  In  the  more  recent  relaxation  and 
elimination  of  price  controls  by  OPS  we  have 
not  experienced  similar  price  Increases  be- 
cause our  economy  is  not  now  under  infla- 
tionary pressure  byt  rather  is  experiencing 
a  softening. 

In  any  event,  none  of  the  economic  dis- 
tortions and  disruptions  and  Inefficiencies 
inherent  in  direct  price  controls  are  either 
necessary  or  desirable.  The  indirect  meas- 
ures by  which  inflation  really  can  be  con- 
trolled, if  we  do  mean  that  we  want  to 
control  it,  may  require  more  political  forti- 
tude and  more  real  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tion. But  on  the  other  hand  they  can 
vrork.  They  can  control  inflation,  and  with- 
out a  disruption  of  competitive  enterprise, 
without  an  army  of  price  policemen,  and 
without  making  criminals  out  of  honest, 
useful,  and  constructive  citizens. 
rr 

My  flnal  point  Is  that  direct  price  controls 
have  worked  a  great  disservice  rather  than 
a  benefit  to  the  Nation  in  the  past.  I  re- 
peat that  they  have  held  down  ofllclal  price 
indexes  much  more  than  they  have  held 
down  the  cost  of  living.  They  have  caused 
gray  markets  and  black  markets.  They  have 
reduced  production  of  more  desired  types 
of  goods  and  resulted  In  shifts  In  production 
to  less -wanted  items.  They  have  resulted 
In  quaUty  deterioration  In  standard  mer- 


chandise, unequal  geographic  distribution 
over  the  Nation,  and  many  similar  disrup- 
tions in  normal  patterns  of  trade.  In  short, 
while  promising  the  public  a  stabilized 
economy,  they  actually  precipitated  economic 
chaos. 

These  are  strong  statements  of  condem- 
nation, but  let  him  Illustrate.  In  early 
1946  official  prices  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  Included  In  the  cost 
at  living  Index  showed  the  retail  price  of 
round  steak  to  be  43  cents  a  pound.  But 
this  figure,  of  course,  did  not  Include  any 
allowance  for  black-market  or  under-the- 
coTinter  charges.  A  study  at  that  time  by 
the  American  Meat  Institute  showed  that 
such  charges  averaged  18  cents  a  pound- 
thus  consiuners  were  paying  directly  for 
round  steak  not  42  cents  but  55  cents.  Fur- 
thermore the  official  retail  price  did  not  in- 
clude the  meat- production  subsidies  paid 
by  the  Government.  These  amounted  to 
about  11  cents  a  pound — bringing  the  ac- 
tual price  for  round  steak  (celling  price  plus 
black-market  markup,  plus  tax  cost  for  sub- 
sidies) to  66  cents,  or  40  percent  above  the 
celling.  '-i 

This  Is  only  one  Illusb^tion,  but  each 
point  on  which  I  have  criticized  direct  price 
controls  as  we  have  experienced  them  under 
OPA  or  OPS  can  be  equally  well  docu- 
mented. Moreover,  the  addition  of  black- 
market  charges,  subsidy  payments,  and  the 
like.  Is  not  the  full  measure  of  the  added 
costs  that  the  public  bears  under  direct 
price  controls.  There  Is  also  the  army  of 
regulatory  and  enforcement  ofllclals  who  add 
to  the  tax  burden,  and  an  unbelievable 
mountain  of  paperwork  piled  upon  legiti- 
mate tmsiness.  These,  too,  have  to  be  paid 
for — making  official  price  ceilings  a  farce  as 
a  measure  of  the  real  cost  of  goods  and 
services  to  the  American  people  under  price 
controls. 

Standby  price  eontr(^s  clearly  must  be 
appraised  In  the  context  of  this  sort  of  past 
experience.  The  record  luider  OPA  and  OPS 
does  not  generate  confidence  that  direct  price 
controls  woxUd  be  any  more  beneficial  in  the 
future. 

One  of  the  several  ways  in  which  legislat- 
ing standby  price  control  authority  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  Nation  Is  that  a  broken 
and  discredited  crutch  would  be  banded  to 
the  people  upon  which  they  would  be  lead 
into  building  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Second,  the  existence  of  standby  price  con- 
trol powers  could  be  dangeroxu  through  di- 
verting attention  away  from  the  more  essen- 
tial indirect  controls  of  infiatlon. 

Ihlrd,  the  threat  of  i^ipllcatlon — or  ever- 
present  possibility  of  application — of  stand- 
by authority  coxild  be  strongly  Inflationary 
by  engendering  waves  of  scare-buying  stim- 
ulated by  the  mere  talk  of  application. 

Fourth,  the  mere  existence  of  standby 
power  would  create  xuicertalntles  which 
would  adversely  affect  many  lines  of  pro- 
duction— especially  those  Involving  long  pro- 
duction periods,  such  as  In  the  case  of  live- 
stock. It  would  be  unfair  to  forecast  ca- 
pricious application  of  such  powers,  and  yet 
that  risk  would  be  present  and  would  have 
anything  but  a  stabilizing  Influence  on  busi- 
ness planning.  Nowhere  in  S.  1081  are  any 
criteria  set  forth  as  to  what  would  constitute 
a  "grave  national  emergency"  under  which 
the  powers  might  be  invoked.  The  terms 
are  very  general — and  that  Is  all  they  can  be. 
But  enactment  of  the  bill  Into  law  would  in 
effect  place  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  the 
bead  of  every  fanner,  every  buslnesman, 
every  landlord,  and  every  worker.  Jockeying 
each  one  Into  a  position  where  he  must  not 
be  caxigbt  in  a  freeze  with  his  prices,  rente, 
or  wages  at  a  low  and  vulnerable  point. 
He  would  then  have  to  make  every  business 
decision  not  only  with  one  eye  on  earnings 
and  one  eye  on  taxes,  but  be  would  need  a 
third  eye  with  which  to  watch  tbe  otmtroU 
angles. 
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fifth.  In  the  rventuallty  that  th«  aUnObj 
price  controls  abould  be  Invoked,  and  should 
they  be  itrtctly  enlorced.  they  woxild  brlnft 
back  aU  the  inherent  dlaadvantagea  of  a  fixed- 
price  economy,  ainon^  which  are:  (a)  flrooen, 
^T»«i««ihi«t  and  thereTore  progreaslvely  er- 
roneoiia  price  Intertelatlonahlpa,  and  (hi 
the  fact  that  artlfldaUy  low  prlcea  discour- 
age production  and  stimulate  consumptioi>— 
the  exact  revise  of  what  Is  necessary  In 
times  ot  such  emergencies  as  are  envisioned 
in  S.  1081. 

One  Is  forcwl  to  ask  by  what  logic  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  VIH  can  ba  advocated. 
Proposing  to  subatttute  admlnlstraUve  ded- 
aion  for  the  price  llexlblUty  of  the  market 
ptooe  to  either  economic  absurdity  or  a  re- 
markable egotism  on  the  part  ol  any  who 
brieve  they  can  manage  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  administration  has  said  only  that 
the  price  freeze  provisions  would  be  "ac- 
oepiaUe."  11  the  Congress  decided  It  could, 
not  act  prompUy  in  the  event  of  an  «ner- 
oeney.  These  are  not  the  days  ol  stage- 
ooacbes.  Although  the  Congreas  might  be 
in  adjovimmcnt.  it  could  reconvene  In  a 
matter  o*  hours  should  a  true  emergency 
wtos.  IB  all  deforence  I  would  like  to 
dose  on  the  note  that  the  competitive  en- 
jtupriBi  ot  the  Natk>n  deeerves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  function  without  capricious  threats 
ktfd  II iiiMSiilT  over  its  head. 
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EXTENSION  OFRiMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

THE  HOUSB  or  BSPHaBDrTATIVBS 
Thursday,  May  28, 1953 


Gome  Slow  on  Taft-Hardey  Chanfet 

KZTENSIC»i  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPEJSSENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  May  12,  J  953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  I^)caker.  lots  of 
people  in  the  field  of  labor-management 
rdattoBB  are  irritated  by  the  seemingly 
dov  process  by  which  Congress  is  mov- 
ing on  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  This  is  by  no  means  an  accidental 
circumstance.  One  of  the  soundest  rules 
for  any  legislator  is  to  "make  haste 
slowly";  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
programs  Involving  questicms  of  long- 
range  consequence. 

Several  months  of  hearings  have  taken 
Iriaee  before  the  Lab<»'  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  but  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  placed  its  suggestions 
before  either  group.  The  many  differ- 
ences in  viewpoint  which  were,  of  course. 
expected  have  been  thoroughly  aired, 
and  now  would  appear  to  be  the  time  for 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  history  of  the 
act  in  operation. 

A  very  intelligent  suggestion  has  been 
advanced  before  the  Senate  committee. 
This  pr(HX)6al  urges  a  study  by  a  j<Hnt 
coaogressional  commission  and  a  panel 
ot  outside  experts  on  the  questions  in- 
volved before  taking  action  on  any  major 
changes  in  the  law.  This  commission 
would  also  include  leaders  of  organized 
labor  and  industry  spokesmen  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process  of  their  own  companies. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  successlid 
negotiations  in  several  major  American 
industries^  the  pressure  for  fast  con- 
sideration of  amendments  is  off.  We  can 
look  at  the  law  objectively  and  weigh 
its  success  fairly  without  the  compul- 
alon — and  errors— of  hasty  decision. 


BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day 1  be  House  rejected  by  a  narrow  vote 
the  i^oendment  which  I  offered  restoring 
for  the  vital  Lake  Pontchartrain 
project  in  Jefferson  Parish,  La.  The 
vote  Ion  the  amendment  was  S4  to  113. 
I  watched  the  vote  very  carefully,  and 
of  tl  e  113  votes  against  the  peoirfc  of 
Jefferson  Parish  at  least  110  of  them 
were  members  of  the  Republican  Party. 
This  is  the  most  shortsighted  vote  that 
I  ha^  re  witnessed  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Houe  of  Representatives.  Its  effect  is 
to  T*  ject  a  project  upon  which  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  already  been  spent  all 
of  ^  tiich  will  be  lost  if  the  project  does 
not  Eo  forward.  It  affects  the  property 
and  even  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people. 

A1  this  point,  I  should  like  to  incorpo- 
rate an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Orleans  States  on  Monday,  May  25. 
enti  led  "Jefferson's  Levee."  This  edi- 
t4»1ji  points  up  the  arguments  that  I 
faav<  I  made  in  eoonectimi  with  this  proj- 
ect Once  it  was  e&ninated  in  the  new 
bud:et. 

I  ilso  eiiclose  a  news  article  which  ap- 
peal ed  in  the  same  newspaper  on  Satur- 
Aiy,  May  33,  written  by  Mr.  Jim  LesUe. 
whi(  :h  very  accurately  recites  the  history 
of  t  le  project.  Included  with  the  news 
article  was  a  very  fine  picture  of  the 
project  which  is  the  best  refutation  of 
the  ridiculous  allegation  that  this  is  a 
new  project 

Tie  editorial  and  the  article  follow: 

jivvBtfoiVa  Lkvxb 

Tliongh  it  may  he  true  that  when  law- 
mal^rs  speak  ot  trimming  expendltiirea  they 
xsBU^lj  have  In  mind  funds  for  projecte  In 
8om(  I  section  of  the  coimtry  other  than  theirs, 
an  t  emands  for  restoration  of  funds  slashed 
by  1  laenhower's  budget  men  should  not  be 
Tie«  ed  In  this  Ught. 

A  case  tn  point  la  the  cry  in  Jefferson 
Parlih  for  restoration  of  funds  to  continue 
fioo<  .-control  work  along  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

S]onsors  of  a  movement  to  fight  for  the 
neaily  $600,000  needed  for  the  work  during 
the  1953-&4  flaeal  year  point  out  that  the 
sect  on.  badly  hit  diirlng  the  1947  hurricane, 
la  lUll  vulnerable.  Floods  perULng  other 
sect  ona  of  the  State  at  the  moment  make 
the  possibility  of  other  storms  here  seem 
doa  >ly  real. 

II  ley  point  out.  too.  that  In  the  event  of  a 
fkm  I.  loaeeB  this  time  would  run  much  higher 
thaiL  in  1M7,  for  the  ■ection  has  built  np 
com  iderably. 

What  makes  the  Government's  responsl- 
bllll  y  In  the  matter  particularly  great  is  that 
mu(  h  of  the  development  occurred  because 
of  the  promise  of  the  protection  levee. 
Nealy  100.000  persons  now  live  In  the  sec- 
tion It  would  protect. 

T  le  two  best  arguments  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonJ  BUis.  however,  are  these: 

1.  Actually  the  budget  slash  now  seems  to 
havi»  been  an  administrative  oror.  in  that 
It  w  IS  made  In  the  belief  that  the  wortc  was  a 
smm  project  Instead  of  being  th«  oon/- 
tini  anoe  of  an  exlBtiog  project 


3.  Itie  13  million  poured  Into  the  project 
to  date  might  just  as  well  have  been  found 
into  the  lake.  If  Ctongress  now  falls  to  ap- 
propriate additional  funds  to  protect  this  in- 
vestment by  completing  the  work. 

JsrrsKsoN  Piohts  »o«  Fbbbui.  Am 
(By  Jim  Leslie) 

A  storm  equal  In  fury  to  the  hurricane  of 
1947  Is  about  to  break  about  the  heads  of 
the  Pederal  Budget  Bureau  and  Congress 
as  the  result  of  the  cutting  of  funds  to  con- 
tinue flood-control  work  along  the  Laka 
Pontchartrain  shoreline  in  East  Jefferson. 

Metalrle  citizens,  who  saw  floodwatera 
cover  almost  half  their  community  In  tha 
hurricane,  are  set  for  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

They  want  $590,000  approiHiated  during 
the  195^&4  fiscal  year  to  continue  a  project 
which  has  cost  ahnost  $3  million  to  date. 

RepresentaUve  Hals  Boscs  said  yesUrday 
he  wUl  fight  for  the  funds  on  the  floor  of  tho, 
Hoiise  if  necessary.  

And  Senator  AtXBit  J.  BLLSiciia 
that  "I  will  do  my  beat  to  have  the  • 
project  put  in  th^  iSenate)  MU.  and  I  hava 
promiaes  of  a  good  many  Senatora  to  go  along 
with  me." 

"a  taasT  tbick" 

Ifetalrle's  40.000  dtkena.  led  by  BbmrtS 
Prank  J.  Clancy,  are  In  agreement  In  con- 
demning the  removal  of  the  funds  from  the 
budget  recommendations  of  the  Slsenhowef 
administration. 

Said  Clancy: 

•There's  nothing  I  can  do — rm  a  |ood 
Democrat— but  I  think  tt  was  a  lousy  trick. 
Those  people  an  trying  to  take  away  som9* 
thing  that  was  our  protection." 

He  mentioned  that  a  $4  million  express- 
way. $40  million  lake  causeway,  new  schools, 
dozens  of  subdivisions  and  new  homes  havs 
been  built  or  planned  under  the  supposition 
the  protection  levee  would  be  built. 

ImmedlaUIy  after  the  report  from  tha 
Budget  Bureau,  the  Uetairie  Business  Asao- 
ciatlon,  held  a  directors  meeting  and  for- 
mally condenuied  the  move.  Wires  were  sent 
local.  State,  and  na**""*'  ofllctals. 
CLAIM  mswroaMATiow 

•We'n  fight  this  thing  right  down  to  th* 
wire.-  said  Milton  Seller,  president. 

Misinformation  has  been  given  as  the  rea- 
son tot  the  budget  cut. 

The  $590,000  asked  would  have  come  frora 
the  flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  trib- 
utaries ftmds. 

An  8-fQot  levee — which,  engineers,  say, 
will  settle  a  great  deaJ — has  been  built  with 
money  from  the  flood-control  general  funds. 

It  Is  the  different  classlflcatlon  of  funds 
which  caused  the  misinformation  according 
to  Washington  reports.  Officials  thought  tha 
project  "a  new  start." 

But  organizations  and  Indlvlduala  in  Ma- 
tairie.  remembering  the  hurricane,  are  tak- 
ing no  chances  on  the  budget  being  approved 
as  it  standa. 

KSmMOS  SCBXOOUB 

They  want  the  second  phase  of  the  pro- 
tective work  completed.  They  believe  storm 
would  do  much  damage  now. 

The  second  phase  will  cost  about  $3,160,000 
In  Federal  funds  and  $733,400  tn  funds  of 
the  Pontchartrain  levee  board. 

Hearings  and  protest  meetings  are  being 
scheduled  by  such  groups  as  the  American 
Legion  and  the  East  Jefferson  Development 
Association. 

The  association  held  a  hearing  in  New  Or- 
leans April  23.  The  group  said  In  a  wire  to 
Congressmen  that  "elimination  of  the  ap- 
propriation •  •  •  would  be  disastrous  to 
an  area  of  nearly  100.000  popuUUon." 

The  Legion  roundly  condemned  the  move 
in  a  resolution,  and  called  for  a  public  air- 
ing of  the  cut  June  2. 


Joseph  Bautsch,  Jt..  president  of  the 
Metalrle  Lions,  said.  "I  believe  that  I  can 
speak  for  my  membership  in  saying  we  will 
oppose  the  reduction  all  the  way." 

PLANS  THBSX  mVPS 

Booos  de<dared  that  ha  would  take  threa 
steps  toward  provlalon  of  the  money: 

1.  Try  to  get  the  Civil  Functions  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  to  reinstate  the 
funds.  (The  body  will  decide  within  days, 
he  said.) 

2.  Ask  the  subcommittee  to  use  funds 
saved  from  other  engineering  work  on  the 
project. 

3.  Go  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  ask 
for  reinstatement.  He  said  If  the  House 
fails  to  approve  the  addition,  he  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mitteet 

"Local  and  Pederal  Interests  have  already 
spent  more  than  $3  million  on  the  project," 
Boccs  said,  "and  if  the  work  is  not  com- 
pleted, all  the  money  spent  to  date  will  have 
been  wasted." 

BoGcs.  along  with  Clancy  and  property 
owners,  was  Instnimental  in  getting  ap- 
proval for  the  work  under  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. 

POPOLATtOM  BOT7SUO 

Some  new  houses  have  been  built  in  tha 
shadow  of  the  levee  since  the  1947  storm. 
The  population  has  doubled  and  homes  are 
springing  up  daily. 

"I  dont  think  the  present  levee  would 
bold  up  in  another  storm  like  1947,"  said 
John  S.  Dedebant,  2018  Siren.  Dedebant's 
house  is  less  than  100  yards  away  now;  and 
he  lost  everything,  including  a  6-room 
bungalow  and  85  head  of  dairy  cattle  In 
1947. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Burke  have  constructed 
an  ultramodern  home  at  the  foot  of  the 
Interim  levee  at  the  end  of  Helols  Street. 

Another  householder,  Mrs.  Bonnabel  Roll- 
ing, wboee  home  Is  one  block  away  from  the 
street  named  for  her  husband's  great-grand- 
father, said: 

"We  would  like  to  see  the  levee  finished. 
We  lost  our  entire  house  then.  Now  we've 
rebuilt  and  are  in  a  comfortable  house." 

SOME  XMFBOVKMXMTS 

Charles  B.  Pillion,  St..  1616  Bonnabel. 
whose  6-room  house  also  adjoins  the  in- 
terim levee,  was  one  of  the  original  workers 
for  the  project.  Others  indxided  "Cap"  John 
Brunlng.  Charles  Boutall.  of  Bast  Xnd. 
Clancy.  Boggs.  and  James  Kraxis  of  New 
Orleans'  Yoiing  Men's  Business  Association. 
Some  safety  factors  in  Metalrle  are  improved 
over  1947. 

New  drainage  canals  have  been  constructed 
Pumping  stations  have  increased  effective- 
ness, and  a  program  of  the  Fourth  Drainage 
District  to  overhaul  the  four  stations  is  half 
complete.  By  next  year,  according  to  J.  B. 
Davidson,  drainage  district  chairman,  the 
work  of  providing  mcH-e  than  1.200  mUes  of 
street  ditches  will  have  begtui. 

The  interim  levee,  although  temporary, 
gives  protection. 

CONSmXEABLS  DXVKLOPICEMT 

Last  January  Clancy  stated  that  lake 
waters  were  one-half  foot  higher  than  in 
the  flood  of  1947.  but  nobody  was  aware 
of  it. 

An  act  of  Congress  in  July  1948,  resulted  in 
the  interim  levee.  Before  any  work  was 
started,  the  hurricane  caused  disastrous  dam- 
ages to  the  area.  The  original  bill  was  re- 
viewed, and  Congress,  recommending  an  8- 
foot  levee  immediately,  noted  that  "consid- 
erable development"  had  taken  place  in  the 
area. 

The  hydraulic  fill— dragging  aoil  from  the 
lake's  bottom— that  followed  cost  $1,440,000 
in  Federal  funds  and  $8M,600  In  levee  board 
fxmds. 

An  additional  recommendation  was  made 
to  protect  the  area  against  storms  equal  to 
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that  of  VHl.  tt  would  IherMse  tha  Isfvee 
from  8  feet  to  10  feet,  with  a  wider  top, 
flatter  alope  and  erosion  gvards. 

The  second  j^iase  will  not  be  built  unless 
funds  are  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Booos  asserted  the  Oovemment  engineers 
consider  the  project  most  vital  and  that  a 
representative  had  told  the  sttboommlttea 
that  work  on  the  project  coold  be  continued 
If  Congress  authorized  use  of  savings  from 
other  projects. 

Ellxndxk  predicted  that  If  the  House 
doesnt  approve  funds  we  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  when  the  two  bills  go  to  confer- 
ence. He  said  he  thought  the  Senate  bill 
would  Include  the  funds. 


RckabililatioB  ef  HaiuBeapped  a  Senid 
Investment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALnroBiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  House  acted  wisely  in  restoring  the 
$2.4  million  cut  made  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  the  budget  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  All 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  wise  old  say- 
ing, "Don't  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face."  And  that.  I  submit,  is  pre- 
cisely what  Would  have  happened  if  ihls 
cut  had  been  allowed  to  stand.  For  we 
are  here  concerned  with  a  program  that 
not  only  increases  the  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  American  men  and  women, 
but  which  also  saves  money'  by  reducing 
dependency  and  increasing  the  ability 
to  earn  wages  and.  if  you  will,  to  pay 
taxes. 

First  of  all.  then.  It  Is  good  common 
sense  to  maintain  this  program  at  full 
strength.  Even  the  cold,  hard  language 
of  the  accounts  ledger  dictates  the 
soundness  of  such  a  policy.  For  remem- 
ber that  any  cut  must  be  balanced 
against  a  debit  entry  on  the  ledger  sheet 
showing  the  high  cost  to  this  Nation  of 
disability.  Through  the  programs  of 
public  assistance  we  can  get  some  idea 
of  these  costs  of  disablement,  which, 
during  the  last  year,  mounted  to  some 
$395  million  and  affected  at  least  945.000 
Americans.  By  program,  the  cost  en- 
tries read:  $140  million  on  behalf  of 
140,000  disabled  breadwinners — the  par- 
ents of  370,000  dependent  children;  $92 
million  for  159,000  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  adults;  $63  million  for  98,- 
000  needy  blind;  and  $100  million  for 
178,000  disabled  men  and  women  who 
must  depend  upon  general  assistance. 
And  remember  that  this  is  only  part  of 
the  cost  picture  for  disability  in  this 
country  today.  Allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  the  thousands  of  chonically  ill 
in  hospitals  across  the  land,  many  of 
whom  could  be  rehabilitated  and  re- 
stored to  productive  jobs. 

Now,  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 
note  that  for  an  expenditure  of  just  $33 
million— of  which  some  $22.3  millicm  was 
Federal  money — ^for  the  inogram  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  65.- 
000  persons  were  helped  to  return  to  use- 


ful woric  and  self-sufficiency  last  year. 
A  measure  of  the  handicaps  which  they 
have  overcome  is  suggested  by  the  record 
which  shows  that  of  this  total  8.450  were 
amputees  and  21.450  had  other  ortho- 
pedic impairments,  3.614  were  blind. 
7,600  had  visual  defects,  5,220  had  pul- 
monary disal^ties,  3.900  had  suffered 
mental  illness,  and  the  remaining  16 
percent  had  a  wide  variety  of  disabili- 
ties. All  are  now  self-supi>ortlng  wage 
earners  and  taxpayers. 

In  the  second  place,  this  program  Is 
entitled  to  our  full  support  in  the  name 
of  the  common  defense.  A  task  force  re- 
port on  defense  manpower,  released  last 
October  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, called  special  attention  to  the 
need  for  developing  the  skills  of  handi- 
capped through  retsraining  and  recruit- 
ing procedures.  In  the  words  of  this 
report: 

Achieving  the  goals  of  national  mobiliza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  strong  civilian 
economy  require  fiHl  and  effective  utilization 
of  our  manpower  resources.  Among  thesa 
resources  are  approximately  2  million  handi- 
capped individuals,  now  unemployed  and,  In 
many  cases,  supported  at  public  expense  who. 
with  proper  rehabilitation,  training,  and 
placement,  can  make  valxiable  contributiona 
as  members  of  the  labor  force  and  as  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

This  report  called  attention  to  the 
strategic  importance  of  using  the  great 
improvements  In  scientific  knowledge 
relating  to  various  disabilities — an  area 
in  which  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation has  made  important  contribu- 
tions. It  stressed  the  importance  of  co- 
operative action  at  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  level,  in  achieving  this  goaL 
And  here,  too,  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  has  pioneered.  The  em- 
phasis has  been  upon  community  pro- 
grams organized  to  meet  special  condi- 
tions. Thus,  throughout  the  country, 
rehabilitation  staffs,  civic,  labor,  health, 
and  other  officials  have  learned  that, 
when  a  community  decides  to  do  some- 
thing about  its  local  disabled  men  and 
women,  remarkable  results  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

In  California,  for  example,  a  joint 
project  has  developed  in  four  counties — 
known  as  the  aid-to-needy-children 
pilot  project — which  is  demonstrating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  team  approach  in 
restoring  incapacitated  parents  of  needy 
children  to  self-sufficiency.  Meetings  of 
the  rehabilitation  case  committees  have 
been  marked  by  a  high  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm and  increased  understanding. 
Community  interest  has  been  stimulated 
and  constructive  action  has  resulted  in 
quarters  that  might  otherwise  have  re- 
mained vinaware  of  the  need.  Savings 
in  public  fimds  in  one  county  alone  re- 
sulting directly  from  project  operations 
are  an  estimated  $2,690  monthly.  The 
coml^ed  public-assistance  budgets  of 
those  already  rehabilitated  in  the  4  proj- 
ect areas  total  approximately  $60,000  for 
the  first  year,  and  earnings  of  the  reha- 
blUtated  parents  averaged  $64  per  week. 

H»e  again,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
argument,  we  are  concerned  with  dollar 
and  oaits  savings.  But  let  none  of  us 
forget  the  Intangible  values-H?a»>nal. 
moral,  and  spiritual — ^which  are.  in  my 
mind,  even  more  essenUal    I  refer,  oC 
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course,  to  the  magnificent  courage  and 
determination  which  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  process  of  rehabilitaticm.  I  am 
tiiinUng  of  the  more  than  1,700  blind 
vending-stand  operators  and  employees 
who  earned  in  excess  of  $3.6  million  dur- 
ing the  last  years  under  the  giiidance  of 
the  Nation's  State-Federal  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  I  am  think- 
ing of  Donald  Kusterer.  a  physicist  and 
mathematician  presently  engaged  as  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  California,  where  he  specializes 
In  mathematical  problems  related  to 
weapon  systems.  Kxisterer  won  his  way 
through  college  to  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key, 
t3n?ing  all  his  papers  and  reports  with 
one  finger  on  his  left  hand. 

Let  no  one  forget  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  operates  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  want 
neither  parades,  pensions,  nor  pity. 
Something  of  their  unconquerable  spirit 
is  revealed  in  the  words  of  Ray  Davis, 
public  relations  counsel  for  the  Goodwill 
Industries  of  Indianapolis,  and  himself 
a  crippled  man.    Not  long  ago  he  wrote: 

We  who  are  handicapped  have  certain 
qualifications  that  the  nonhandlcapped  do 
not  have. 

Our  absentee  rate  Is  low. 

Then  the  useless  conversation,  an  the 
pearls  of  wisdom  and  culture  spilled  around 
offices  and  plants — ^well,  this  "yakltlyak"  does 
not  disturb  the  deaf.  They  go  right  on 
working. 

The  lame,  those  orthopedlcally  crippled 
like  myself,  waste  little  time  around  a  drink- 
ing fountain.  It's  too  much  trouble  to  get 
there,  easier  to  stay  oh  the  Job. 

Then  there  are  the  blind.  You  can  flU 
their  department  fiUl  of  sweater  girls  with- 
out taking  their  minds  off  their  work. 

Employment  of  the  handicapped  is  not  a 
matter  of  being  hardboUed  nor  of  being 
"emotional.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  horse- 
sense,  of  understanding.  Just  understand- 
ing a  problem  makes  the  solution  much 
easier.  Sometimes  luderstandlng  solves 
problems. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  people  who 
are  asking  only  for  a  chance  to  work^ 
to  make  their  lives  useful  and  to  regain 
the  dignity  which  a  sense  of  uselessness 
tends  to  destroy.  We  are  concerned 
with  men  and  women  who,  in  addition 
to  the  skills  they  can  learn,  will  make 
their  contribution  in  terms  of  great  spir- 
itual resources  refined  and  tempered  by 
adversity.  As  Ray  Davis  has  said.  "It's 
a  simple  matter  of  horse  sense,  of  imder- 
standing." 


W*  Hard  To  Believe  the  Facte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  so  soft  hearted  and  soft 
headed  that  we  just  simply  refuse  to  be- 
lieve bad  things  about  our  fellow  men. 
We  like  to  think  that  there  are  always 
extenuating  circumstances  or  that  the 
charges  against  people  are  exaggerated. 
This  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  country  in 


tions 
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connection  with  the  various  investiga- 


of  COTigressional  committees  deal- 
ing w  th  subversives  in  high  Government 
positf)ns  under  the  New  Deal. 

this  attitude  of  skepticism  is  final - 
Inning  to  give  way  to  a  growing 
of  indignation  at  the  extent  to 
men  who  held  important  posts  in 
Washington  are  crawling  under  the 
privileges  granted  by  a  Constitution 
whic]  I  they  were  apparently  ready  to 
overt  irow.  "We  do  not  choose  to  answer 
on  tb  e  ground  that  our  answer  may  tend 
to  ii  criminate  us"  is  just  not  good 
enou  ;h  for  any  man  who  has  served 
this    Jovemment. 

In  iie  last  week  three  men  who  served 
as  ge  leral  secretary  of  the  National  La- 
bor F  elations  Board,  a  former  special  at- 
tomey  for  the  Justice  and  Agriculture 
Depa  rtments.  and  an  economist  who  had 
workKi  with  the  National  Resources 
Planj  ling  Board  at  the  White  House  and 
subs<quently  worked  with  the  OfiBce  of 
Strategic  Services,  have  all  refused  to 
s^y  \  hether  or  not  they  were  or  ever  had 
been  Communists.  In  two  of  these  in- 
stances, the  men  are  among  the  list 
comi  iled  by  Whittaker  Chambers  in  his 
fame  us  "Witness." 

Wi  I  may  not  like  it.  but  the  facts  are 
beini ;  exposed — and  they  show  that  some 
Ame  'ican-bom  men  and  women  who 
owe  I  jverything  they  have  attained  to  the 
free  Institutions  of  this  Nation  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  Communist  theory  which 
has  1  luppressed  freedom  wherever  it  has 
seize  1  control.  We  ought  to  see  to  it 
that  these  people  never  get  a  foothold 
in  ^  ashington  again. 


CoiBf  It  Alone  m  World  Affairs 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26, 1953 


M] .  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Issue 
in  sifht  on  the  international  horizon  is 
more 
by 


important  than  the  proposal  made 
Senator  Taft  with  respect  to 
Ame  lea's  relations  to  the  U.  N.  Mr. 
Tafi  has  suggested  that  we  consider  pro- 
ceed ng  alone  in  the  Par  East  without 
rega  d  to  our  allies  if  we  cannot  wind  up 
the  I  Korean  war  promptly. 

Ttere  can  iye  no  doubt  that  many 
Ame -leans  share  Senator  Taft's  view. 
We  liave  become  fed  up  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  our  friends  doing  business  with 
the  e  aemy,  even  when  the  enemy  is  fight- 
ing hem.  This  amazing  paradox  of 
mod(  m  times  is  a  reflection  upon  the  hy- 
pocr  sy  of  the  "middle"  course  charted 
by  sc  me  nations  in  their  desperate  strug- 
gle f  )r  self-preservation. 

Ne  i^ertheless,  putting  aside  all  the 
emotional  attitudes  inevitably  connected 
with  the  present  battle  between  East  and 
West ,  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  coun- 
try severing  its  ties  with  our  allies  in 
this  struggle.  Whether  we  relish  the 
pros])ect  or  not,  we  have  no  alternative 
othei  than  to  help  each  other.  Nothing 
wouli  i  serve  the  Kremlin  more  effectively 
than  the  disintegration  of  the  alliance 


between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  "unsinkable  aircraft 
carrier"  of  Britain's  home  islands  must 
be  a  key  point  in  the  defense  structure 
of  the  West.  We  must  retain  our  influ- 
ence upon  this  area  for  its  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  future  and  the  future  of  the 
entire  world. 


Tax  Cuttiiif :  It's  Better  Too  Sooa  Than 
Too  Late 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

« 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record,  under  leave  to  extend, 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  World-Herald  of  Omaha. 
Nebr..  on  Tuesday.  Utoy  19,  1953: 
Tax  Cuttxho;   Irs  Brtbb  Too  Soon  Thax 

Too  L<ATB 

It  is  better  to  cut  taxes  too  soon  rather 
than  too  late. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Sumner  Slichter. 
the  Harvsrd  economist,  when  he  spoke  here 
last  weekend.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  many 
other  experts.  Including  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Nowse 
and  Henry  Hazlltt. 

The  Ume  of  taxcuttlng  Is  a  lively  issue 
today  because  of  the  division  within  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  administration  on 
Just  that  point. 

Chairman  Rexd,  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  is  leading  the  fight  to  cut 
taxes  now,  and  not  merely  as  a  matter  at 
Jtistlce  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  campaign 
promise.  He  is  convinced  that  taxcuttlng 
will  be  a  spur  to  Individual  spending,  will 
increase  business  activity  and  absorb  goods 
Just  at  a  time  when  there  is  uncertainty  and 
fear  of  a  downturn.  Moreover,  he  believes 
the  stimulation  to  business  will  offset  de- 
clining Federal  revenue,  and  that  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  taxation,  corporate  and  per- 
sonal, actually  has  a  good  chance  of  increas- 
ing the  Government's  total  revenue. 

This  Is  substantially  what  Dr.  Slichter  said 
in  Omaha.  However,  he  placed  the  em- 
phasis on  the  Increase  in  personal  Incomes 
which  would  result  from  a  tax  cut,  and  said 
he  doubted  if  the  spur  to  business  woiud 
have  an  immediate  impact  on  Federal  rev- 
enues. 

Both  Mr.  Slichter  and  MT.  R^  stress  the 
idea  that  it  is  healthier  for  the  economy  to 
have  the  money  in  the  hands  of  tne  people 
at  this  crucial  time  than  in  the  hands  of 
the  taxgatherer.  ** 

Ten  billions  cut  from  personal  income-tax 
payments  means  an  increase  of  nine  billions 
a  year  in  the  demand  for  consumer  goods, 
says.  Dr.  Slichter.  He  bases  this  conclusion 
oil  statistics  that  show  Americans  spend  90 
cents  of  each  dollar  and  save  10  cents. 

And  it  is  better,  argues  this  authority,  to 
have  this  money  flowing  Into  the  p>eople°s 
hands  before  a  recession  gets  \mder  way. 
rather  than  to  let  the  trouble  come  and  ^hen 
cut  the  tax  rates.  Hence  his  conclusion  that 
a  tax  cut  too  soon  is  better  than  one  too 
late. 

President  Elsenhower  has  not  yet  taken  a 
clear  stand  on  the  timing  of  a  tax  reduc- 
tion, except  to  say  that  a  balanced  budget 
should  come  first.  Since  Senator  Taft  ap- 
pears to  have  been  won  over  to  the  idea  of 
delaying  the  scheduled  cut  in  corporation 
excess-profits  taxes  it  may  well  be  thtt  the 


admlnlatratfcm  Is  Inellned  to  the  tater  rathar 
than  the  sooner  school  of  tax  ciittlng.  In 
any  event  th«  taxpayers  wiU  probably  know 
the  official  administration  view  after  Mr. 
Eisenhower's  speech  tonight. 

Whichever  way  the  administration  ehooees 
to  throw  its  weight,  how^rer.  It  cannot 
change  the  economic  facts  of  the  matter.  If 
the  President  and  Congress  miscalculate  th« 
timing  of  the  tax  cut  the  consequences  to 
the  country's  prosperity  oouki  be  serious. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  we  think,  is  on  the 
side  of  immediate  tax  reduetton. 


Wkal 


Meau  to  He 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

ovcALzroun* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTAITVIS 

Thursday.  May  28. 1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
best  defense  against  communism  is  a 
clear,  understandable  concept  of  what 
Americanism  really  means. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  Ameri- 
canism as  the  "attachment  or  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  its  traditions,  inter- 
ests, or  ideals.  •• 

It  follows  that  a  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  these  prtnciples,  tradi- 
tions, and  ideals  for  which  our  Nation 
stands  is  essential  in  our  grim  battle  to 
destroy  the  false  claims  of  Cknnmunist 
tyranny. 

The  following  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Hollywood  Legionnaire 
by  Jesse  H.  Allard.  adjutant  of  Holly- 
wood Post,  No.  43,  of  the  American 
Legion,  entitled  "What  Americanism 
Means  to  Me,"  is  an  excellent  statement 
on  this  subject 

In  simple,  forceful  language,  Mr.  Al- 
lard has  voiced  what  we  of  the  United 
States  really  mean  when  we  use  the  term 
"Americanism": 

What  Awptcaihsm  Mksmb  to  Mi 
(By  Jesse  H.  Allard) 

If  I  understand  Americanism  as  it  Is  be- 
lieved in  by  the  average  American  cltiaen.  it 
means — 

A  beUef  based  upon  reaaooable  knowledge 
of  the  f  tmdamental  history  of  the  American 
people,  their  early  beginnings  and  early 
struggles,  their  faults  and  faimres.  as  weU 
as  their  fundamental  virtue  and  sterling 
character,  their  progress  and  their  humanity, 
their  wisdom,  humility,  and  ingenuity  which 
has  created  over  the  years  of  progress  a  Na- 
tion from  out  of  a  wilderness;  a  social  and 
economic  commonwealth  without  paraUel 
in  the  entire  world  of  men. 

A  belief  In  the  basic  fundamental  laws  ot 
man  as  defined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

It  means  tolerant  9  of  human  fallacy,  the 
natural  phenomenon  of  democracy  without 
prejudice  to  improrement  and  progress  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  preponderance  of  good 
which  so  far  oiitweighs  human  fallacy  and 
error. 

It  means  the  right  of  individuals,  regard- 
less of  religion,  creed,  race,  or  color,  to  live 
their  own  lives  on  the  level  or  scale  to  which 
they  are  best  adapted  socially  and  economi- 
cally, with  the  opportunity  for  improvement 
from  any  level  or  scale  by  the  simple  exercise 
of  initiative  and  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to 
try. 


It  means  the  right  of  an  tndhrldnal  to  wor- 
ship or  not  to  worship  as  his  conscience  dic- 
tates, the  right  to  vote  or  voice  his  personal 
opinions  on  any  political  candidate,  political 
Issue,  or  Idea. 

It  means  freedom  to  think  and  freedom  to 
write  what  you  think,  so  long  as  the  expres- 
sion is  not  contrary  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  Americanism  or  In  conflict  with  the 
common  law  of  morality  and  decency. 

It  means  that  we  are  living  In  a  country 
where  men  of  the  caliber  of  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, and  Patrick  Henry  can  be  statesmen, 
and  a  Nathan  Hale  willingly  becomes  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  means  that 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  a  citi- 
zens' army  has  Inevitably  arisen  to  defend 
with  their  lives  the  rights  and  the  privileges 
to  which  they  have  been  born,  or  it  has  be- 
come their  privilege  to  be  accepted  by  volun- 
tary adoption.  It  means  that  a  man  may  be 
bom  poor,  or  as  an  immigrant  he  may  enter 
without  his  station  becoming  a  deterrent  to 
his  attainment  of  social,  economic,  or  politi- 
cal elevation. 

It  means  that  law  is  more  potent  than 
force  and  that  Justice,  though  sometimes 
blind,  can  still  survive  and  becc»ne  a  living 
force  in  the  life  of  any  IndlvlduaL 

It  means  that  there  Is  hope  for  many 
homeless  and  succor  for  the  oppressed  of 
many  lands. 

It  means  capital  and  labor  as  a  potent 
force  and  coalition  for  economic  unity  that 
our  vast  resources  of  materials  may  be  de- 
veloped into  benefits  contributing  to  our  so- 
cial progress  and  economic  security  through 
the  medium  of  exchange,  a  combination 
which  has  created  our  Industrial  might. 

It  means  citizen  resp>onslbillty  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation, 
and  the  performance  of  that  duty  in  daUy 
measure  in  accordance  with  your  individufli 
understanding  of  duty. 

It  means  home  and  children  and  your  own 
fireside  at  the  end  of  the  da3r's  work,  with 
freedom  from  fear,  and  it  is  the  bright  hope 
of  tomorrow. 


Meaorial  Day 


•     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLABOHa 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRE8EWTATIVB8 

Thursday,  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Saturday  is  Memorial  Day,  and  all 
Americans  will  pause  in  their  labors  to 
honor  our  heroes  of  the  great  wars. 

We  h(»or  not  only  the  brave  men  who 
died  in  Korea,  but  also  In  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n  and  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

We  pay  tribute  to  every  American  who 
has  died  in  patriotic  service,  and  heroes 
of  the  Gray  as  well  as  the  Blue. 

In  that  spirit  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
honor  of  inserting  in  the  Ricord  some 
lines  of  verse  by  a  constituent  of  the 
Second  District  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Joe 
Hardin,  of  Henryetta: 

Lest  Wx  Foacxr 

As  our  long  train  of  ages  are  gliding  away. 
let  us  give  great  honor  to  our  faithful  ones 
who  wore  the  gray. 

We  are  the  sons  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans, 

Who  wore  their  uniforms  of  gray; 
And  marched  away  to  defend  their 

Country  on  AprU's  gtrtden  sunny  day. 


They  kissed  the  Hps  of  kitb  and  kin. 

And  goodby  to  their  friends  that  cam«  in; 

They  shouldered  their  miiskets  and  marched 

to  Old  Fort  Sxunter  on  AprU  twelfth. 

'sixty-one; 

And  there  is  where  the  cnuH  Civil  War 

begun. 

Our  good  old  Jefferson  Davis,  his  immortal 

Name  with  us  will  nev«'  die. 
It  will  remain  with  us  a  token. 

As  the  rainbow  is  the  token  in  the  sky. 

They  talk  about  the  five-star  generals. 

But  let  us  remember  Robert  E.  Lee: 
He  was  the  best  of  all  the  generals 

The  whole  world  did  agree. 

Now  we  come  to  General  Thomas  Jackson. 

A  great  general  among  them  all; 
General  Girard  Bee  said,  "Look  at 

Thomas  Jackson;  he  stands  like  a  stone 
walL" 

Our  good  old  Southland. 

Rich  with  Its  faithful  sons. 
WUl  be  fighting  many  battles  on  foreign 
land. 

Until  democracy  Is  won. 

All  you  sons  of  the  blue  and  gray. 
Who  have  fought  on  foreign  land. 

Help  us  bestow  great  honor. 
To  our  grand  old  Confederate  band. 

No  partiality  have  we  shown. 
We  have  honored  the  faithful  gray; 

And  all  should  agree  with  us, 
That  they  were  the  saviors  of  our 

True  democracy  we  have  and  hold  today. 


Am  Embarrassmc  PoskioB  for  the 
Repablkan  Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


IN  XBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoKD,  I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  World-Herald 
of  Omaha.  Nebr..  on  Wednesday.  May 
20.  1953: 

Am  KscBaaasssiifO  Poeinoir  rem.  ths 
Republican  Psxtt 

Before  the  Democrats  left  the  driver's  seat 
in  Washington  they  adopted  a  schedule  for 
Federal  tax  reduction.  This  included  three 
notable  dates,  to  wit: 

July  1,  1968,  when  the  so-called  excess- 
profits  tax  was  to  be  wholly  abandoned;  and 

December  31.  1953,  when  individual  in- 
come-tax rates  were  to  be  reduced,  on  the 
average,  about  11  percent;  and 

April  1.  1964,  when  the  corporation  income 
tax  rate  was  to  be  cut  from  62  percent  to  47 
percent,  and  excise  taxes  were  to  be  reduced. 

BUls  providing  these  ;tax  cuts  were  passed 
by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
Democratic  President.  Regardless  of  what 
the  politicians'  intentions  may  have  been,  no 
matter  whether  they  had  in  mind  that  this 
timetable  would  have  to  be  changed  later, 
this  is  the  record. 

However,  despite  this  belated  sop  offered 
by  the  Democrats,  the  people  last  November 
chose  a  Republic&n  President  and  Congress. 
Beyond  question  the  fact  that  the  RepubU- 
can  platform,  candidates,  and  speakers 
pledged  that  they  would  balance  the  btidget 
^■nii  cut  taxes  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tits 
decision.    The  voters  appeared  to  feal  »*»» 
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th«  BepubMcaiMi  would  be  more  truatworthy 
la  such  matters  ttian  the  Democrats  bad 
been. 

So  far  as  the  people  are  aware  there  has 
been  no  change  for  the  worse  In  this  coiin- 
try's  domestic  or  foreign  affairs  since  last 
November  4.  No  new  crises  have  arisen 
which  would  require  greater  Federal  spend- 
ing. If  anything.  International  tensions 
have  somewhat  relaxed  In  the  past  6  months. 

Yet  President  Eisenhower  last  night  rec- 
ommended that — 

1.  The  excess  profits  tax  be  continued  at 
least  tmtll  next  December  31.  and 

2.  There  be  no  reduction  In  the  Individual 
tax  rate  at  this  time,  as  some  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  had  proposed,  and 

3.  Corporation  taxes  and  excise  taxes  be 
continued  on  the  present  basis  beyond  next 
AprU  1. 

If  this  program  should  be  followed  by  the 
Congress,  the  RepubUcan  Party  wUl  be  In 
the  strange  and  awkward  position  of  having 
provided  no  tax  relief  In  Its  first  year  of 
responslbUlty,  and  of  having  repealed  about 
half  of  the  tax  cut  which  was  voted  by  the 
Democrats. 

This  situation.  If  It  eventuates,  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing  to  the  Republicans 
in  1954.  But  what  Is  vastly  more  Important, 
It  will  delay — perhaps  for  critical  months  or 
years — the  lift,  the  shot  In  the  arm,  which  a 
tax  reduction  would  surely  give  to  the 
American  economy. 

President  Elsenhower's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject were  the  same  last  night  as  those  ex- 
pressed In  his  state  of  the  Dnlon  message. 
Tax  relief  will  be  warranted,  he  opines,  only 
when,  as  and  If  the  budget  Is  balanced. 

This  Is  certainly  a  defensible  stand,  one 
In  which  a  great  many  Americana  will  sup- 
port the  President. 

But— 

Is  a  maximum  effort  being  made  to  bring 
the  budget  Into  balance? 

As  matters  now  stand,  foreign  aid  is  the 
difference  between  talance  and  unbalance. 

Has  this  program  been  reviewed  In  the 
light  of  recent  developments?  Have  the 
President's  advisers  In  the  State  Department 
reflected  on  Oreat  Britain's  repudiation  of 
American  foreign  policy?  Have  they  pon- 
dered the  significance  of  recent  Communist 
gains  in  Prance? 

Have  they  given  any  thought  to  the 
changeless  truth  uttered  by  candidate  Elsen- 
hower during  the  campaign,  that  America's 
safety  depends  primarily  upon  her  own  in- 
ternal strength? 

The  United  States  lived  happily  and  In 
relative  seciirlty  for  something  like  136 
years  without  giving  away  Its  taxpayers' 
money  to  any  foreign  power.  It  may  be  that 
the  sun  wo\ild  not  fall  from  Its  orbit  or  the 
Republic  totter  on  Its  foundations  if  the 
Republican  Party  were  to  retxim  to  that 
ancient  policy  In  1953. 

At  any  rate  It  Is  In  this  field  that  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  do  what  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  still  evidently  wants  to  do — 
balance  the  budget.  And  also  to  do  what 
he  now  feels  Is  Impossible — to  ease  the 
crushing  burden  of  taxation. 


Lojalty  Procedare'ShooId  Be  Uniform 
and  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroumA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  25,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 
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lettet  and  to  make  a  brief  statement 
concerning  it: 

DcPAsncsirr  cf  Juaiica, 
Washington.  May  18,  1953, 
Hon.  ISAmJKL  Wuxiam  Yoktt, 
I  ouse  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DbIb  Ma.  CONOSBBBJCAN :  This  Is  in  response 
to  yo  iir  letter  of  May  12,  1953,  to  the  Attor- 
ney C  eneral.  You  Inquire  whether  under  the 
new  leciirlty  order  (Executive  Order  10450) 
an  eiaployee  can  get  a  copy  of  a  transcript 
of  hi  I  hearing  only  If  he  pays  for  It. 

Section  9  (J>  of  the  Sample  8ec\irlty  Reg- 
ulate ins.  Department  of  Justice  Draft.  April 
23.  11  53.  provides  that  "the  employee  or  his 
coimiel   shall   be   furnished,   at   reasonable 
a  copy  of  the  .j-aiiscript  of  the  hear- 
However,  both  Executive  Order  10450 
^bllc  Law  733  of  August  26,  1950.  upon 
It  Is   based,   place  responsibility  for 
mistering  the  security  program  on  the 
of  each  department  or  agency  of  the 
The  sample  regulations  dls- 
trlbufted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
an  aid  to  the  departments  In  estab- 
lishlAg  security  programs  as  provided  by  the 
The  content  of  Its  own  regulations  Is 
ponslblllty  of  each  department.     Ac- 
,  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
)  (J)  ta  In  the  discretion  of  each  depart- 
and  agency.    I  have  been  advised  that 
of  them  Intend  to  make  a  tran- 
of  each  employee's  hearing  available 
without  cost. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Lxx  Rankin. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel. 

Mt-  Speaker,  by  way  of  explanation 
I  sliould  like  to  point  out  that  Public 
Law  733  of  the  81st  Congress  and  Execu- 
tive Order  10450.  the  act  and  order  regu- 
latii «  loyalty  hearings,  do  not  expressly 
or  ty  implication  require  uniform  trial 
procedure  nor  uniformity  with  respect 
to  t  le  payment  for  transcript  of  hear- 
ings 

It  would  seem  to  be  much  more  de- 
siraUle  from  a  practical  administrative 
poll  t  of  view  if  all  the  departments  were 
reqiired  to  adopt  imiform  trial  proce- 
dure and  if  all  the  departments  were  re- 
quir  »d  to  furnish  copies  of  the  transcript 
of  t  le  hearings  free  to  the  accused  em- 
ploy ees. 

T  le  furnishing  of  transcripts  free 
wou  d  not  be  a  departure  from  former 
procedure ;  in  fact  it  would  be  only  a 
com  inuation  of  the  practice  under  reg- 
ulations in  force  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
Exe  uUve  Order  10450.  See  5  CPR 
220.  I  (e). 

Tie  lack  of  uniformity  in  procedure 
may  easily  lead  to  situations  that  may 
be  <xceedingly  unfair  to  employees  in 
idcEtical  situations. 

T  lere  is  hardly  any  need  to  labor  the 
poir  t  that  the  requirement  that  an  em- 
ploy ee  pay  for  an  extensive  transcript 
of  bis  loyalty  hearing  may  work  a  very 
great  hardship.  Many  of  these  em- 
ployees are  working  at  exceedingly  low 
sala  ies.  They  may  have  been  off  the 
payroll  during  the  period  of  the  hear- 
ing and  they  may  have  been  subjected 
to  additional  expense  in  attempting  to 
refute  the  charges  preferred  against 
thei  1.  Denial  of  a  free  transcript  may 
vefy  well  be  tantamount  to  denial  of  a 
reas  mable  opportunity  to  properly  pre- 
pare objections  to  any  findings  resulting 
fron  I  the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ings Arbitrary  and  unfair  department 
hea<  s  whose  decisions  are  most  apt  to 


be  open  to  question  are  also  the  ones 
most  apt  to  use  their  discretionary 
power  to  deny  their  employees  free 
copies  of  the  transcripts  of  the  pertinent 
healings. 


Address  of  Hon.  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkan- 
sas, at  tiie  American  Baptist  G>nTaft- 
tion,  Denver,  Colo^  May  23,  1953 

EXTENSION  OP  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF  OOLOBADO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28, 1953 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in« 
sert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
speech  by  our  colleague,  Hon.  Brooks 
Hats,  of  Arkansas.  His  subject  was 
Building  a  Christian  World.  This 
speech  was  delivered  in  my  congressional 
district  in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver 
at  the  American  Baptist  Convention, 
which  had  assembled  for  their  national 
meeting.  The  reports  from  my  district 
indicate  that  our  colleague  made  a 
worthwhile  impression  and  contributed 
much  to  the  convention.  The  speech 
is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  con- 
ventlc»i.  my  heart  was  warmed  by  the  ln« 
vltatlon  to  speak  at  this  convention.  Tech- 
nically I  am  not  a  member  of  the  convention 
or  entitled  to  present  credentials  from  a 
participating  chiu'ch,  for  my  membership  is 
In  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  I  am  a  Southern  Baptist.  As  your 
guest,  therefore,  may  I  attempt  to  tell  jrou 
how  profoundly  grateful  I  am  for  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a  share  In  this  Important 
convention's  proceedings.  And  I  should  add 
that  my  residence  In  Washington  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  has  given  mt  the  rare 
prlvUege  of  associating  myself  with  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  and  its  beloved  pas- 
tors Clarence  Cranf  ord,  Idrls  Jones,  and  W.  S. 
Abernethy.  These  ties  have  given  me  an  ap- 
preciation of  this  convention's  spirit  and  its 
strength. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  in  order  to  say  just 
a  word  about  the  relationship  of  our  two 
bodies,  the  American  and  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Conventions.  I  am  happy  that  In  spite 
of  every  obstruction,  the  talk  of  a  cloeer 
relationship  between  our  conventions  per- 
sists. It  is  bound  to  bear  fruit.  It  Is  not 
necessary  that  we  think  In  terms  of  an 
amalgamation,  though  If  we  are  lngenlo\is 
and  far-visioned  enough,  that  should  be  the 
ultimate  goal.  Of  chief  Importance  Is  the 
recognation  that  we  have  a  common  task, 
that  we  owe  It  to  our  mission  In  the  world 
to  avoid  coetly  duplications  of  effort  and  the 
Irritations  that  arise  over  rivalries.  Ix  you 
fear  that  Southern  Baptists  are  not  cordial 
enough  to  the  Idea  of  a  closer  relationship. 
I  hope  you  will  find  consolation  In  this 
notable  fact :  In  each  convention  In  which  a 
noncooperatlve  p>olnt  of  view  has  been  ex- 
pressed, when  parliamentary  moves  have 
been  made  to  close  the  door  to  cooperation 
with  you.  Influential  and  eloquent  voices  have 
been  raised,  generally  with  real  effectiveness, 
to  keep  the  door  open.  Perhaps  In  oiu*  gen- 
eration the  basis  for  harmonious  and  united 
functioning  can  be  laid. 

It  will  help  us  to  study  the  experience  of 
the  one  agency  which  represents  the  major 
Baptist  bodies.  I  refer  to  the  Joint  (Xtm- 
mlttee  on  Public  Relations  which  is  render- 
ing one  of  the  most  significant  services  in  our 
country  today.    And  I  give  it  that  appraisal 
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not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  our  de- 
nominational interests  but  as  a  movement 
dedicated  to  good  government  and  the  real- 
ization of  Christian  Ideals  In  jwUtlcal  society. 

I  speak  to  you.  of  course,  as  a  member 
of  the  i»^fesslon  of  poUtica.  All  of  my 
adult  life  has  been  devoted  to  political  nur- 
sults.  My  calling  Is  an  honorable  one. 
but  we  stand  In  desperate  need  of  the  help 
that  the  Christian  community,  and  only  the 
Christian  community,  can  render.  This  Is 
the  relationship  I  want  to  speak  of  tonight, 
and  of  course  I  have  In  mind  a  marshaling 
of  spiritual  power  that  encompasses  more 
than  our  denominations.  The  present  world 
tasks  are  too  great  for  Baptists,  they  are 
too  great  for  the  United  States  Government. 
They  are  not  too  great  for  a  united  and  dedi- 
cated Christianity. 

As  a  professional  worker  in  Oovemment, 
may  I  speak  of  what  we  do  to  build  Indi- 
vidual Integrity  as  the  first  essential  in  this 
business  of  making  ours  a  Christian  society. 
Ernest  Hocking  put  it  well  whed  he  said. 
"It  Is  only  religion  reaching  the  ultimate 
solitude  of  the  soul  for  which  our  pleasing 
amiabilities  are  but  busks  that  can  create 
the  unpurchaaable  man,  and  It  Is  only  man 
unpurchasable  by  any  society  that  can  cre- 
ate the  sound  society." 

We  live  in  a  spiritual  world.  Its  final 
values  can  be  described  only  In  terms  of 
an  Individual  soul.  I  suppose  In  any  gen- 
eration the  most  important  business  of 
Christian  is  conditioning  the  world  for 
a  favorable  verdict  in  the  soul  struggle  that 
every  man  and  woman  experiences,  but  re- 
ligion must  have  lU  social  expression.  The 
constant  urge  to  contribute  something  to 
the  bulldmg  of  a  Christian  world  does  not 
impair  our  emphasis  upon  Individual  deci- 
sionmaking and  Individual  growth.  There 
are  many  specific  Illustrations  of  my  point. 
We  must  save  our  youth,  and  young  people 
are  In  greater  trouble,  perhaps,  than  at  any 
time  m  all  oiu-  history.  The  threat  of  war 
Interferes  with  the  planning  of  their  lives. 
Pagan  practices  at  home  confuse  them  and 
disturb  them.  Incidentally,  no  funC^'on  of 
Government  is  more  Important  than  the 
handling  of  offenses  by  young  people.  The 
Idea  of  punishment  must  be  subordinate 
to  guidance,  and  every  young  offender's  sin 
must  be  viewed  In  relation  to  the  sin  of 
neglect  which  all  of  us  must  share.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  are  doing  very  well  at 
this  job.  This  Is  one  of  the  areas  In  which 
we  Chrlstlazu  must  operate  with  devotion 
and  with  a  proper  sense  of  otir  church 
and  governmental  responsibilities.  Last  year 
there  were  1  mllUon  juvenile  delinquents— 
or  perhaps  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  there  were  1  million  victims  of  adult  de- 
linquency, parental  and  otherwise.  This 
problem  will  not  be  soved  by  a  precise  and 
professionalized  administration  of  statutory 
law.    The  law  of  love  is  Involved. 

You  will  i}ardon  me  If  I  seem  to  be  speak- 
ing now  In  terms  at  the  State's  welfare  and 
the  State's  survival.  It  Is  only  natural  that 
one  with  the  heavy  responsibility  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  must  carry  In  this  time  of 
peril,  should  hope  that  the  mighty  power  of 
organized  religion  will  be  used  for  the  purg- 
ing of  our  social  and  political  life  of  Its  evUs. 
If  we  had  only  ovir  denominational  Interests 
to  conserve  I  think  we  might  well  expend 
energies  here,  for  the  ancient  Ideal  of  a  free 
church  In  a  free  state  was  attained  only  be- 
cause the  relationship  of  mutiud  helpfulness 
was  recognized. 

Though  It  may  appear  patronizing,  let  me 
say  In  all  honesty  as  a  part  of  this  testimony 
that  my  first  lessons  In  political  science  were 
In  a  little  Baptist  congregation  In  the  Ozark 
foothills.  There  I  wltnessett  and  had  Inter- 
preted to  me  experiences  In  a  small  Christian 
society,  things  that  have  influenced  me 
throughout  my  political  life.  The  Ideal  of 
equality,  for  example,  beautifully  stated  In 
our  Nation's  basic  documents  and  siutalned 
by  o\ir  political  system.  Is  of  spiritual  origin. 


I  learned  it  best  not  in  a  teztbocA  but  in  a 
Baptist  church.  There  sat  with  us  on  the 
third  pew  of  the  little  church  the  woman 
who  did  my  mother's  washing — Miss  Helen, 
mother  called  her.  Now  Miss  Helen  sat  on 
that  pew  not  becavise  my  parents  graciously 
Invited  her  to  share  the  seat  with  us,  though 
they  were  capable  of  that  kind  of  graclous- 
ness,  but  because  In  that  congregation  Miss 
Helen  had  status.  She  was  there  In  her  own 
right.  She  could  not  preside  as  my  mother 
did  over  the  Missionary  Society,  nor  covild 
she  give  anything  like  as  much  to  the  church 
treasxiry  as  my  father.  But  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  little  congregation's  policies 
her  voice  had  equal  weight  with  theirs.  It 
remains  today.  Miss  Helen  sitting  In  that 
pew  with  them,  an  authentic  symbol  of  the 
Christian  Ideal  of  equality.  May  we  Bap- 
tists never  lose  it. 

Still  another  test  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  a  society  Is  the  concept  of  political 
power  maintained  by  those  who  wield  It, 
and  under  our  form  of  government  this 
means  the  people.  They  have  wisely  chosen 
to  delegate  portions  of  that  power,  but  the 
ultimate  control  is  theirs.  We  Baptists  have 
stood  by  that  principle  through  the  ages. 
We  believe  with  John  Locke  that  there  can 
be  no  government  of  and  for  the  people  un- 
less there  be  government  by  the  people. 
Men  of  faith  are  not  frightened  by  the  tre- 
mendous Implications  of  this  principle.  We 
believe  that  this  experiment  In  popvilar  gov- 
ernment will  succeed  because  It  Is  based 
upon  an  exalted  Idea  of  man's  capacity  for 
self-government.  The  religious  corollary  Is 
well  expressed  by  William  Temple:  "Since  we 
cannot  renounce  power,  we  miist  consecrate 
It." 

You  see,  I  am  attempting  to  enumerate 
here  the  qualities  In  human  government  that 
have  a  spiritual  origin.  Many  political 
craftsmen  In  the  past  have  worked  sincerely 
for  justice  and  right  dealing,  but  only  the 
wisest  and  best  have  recognized  the  rela- 
tionship erf  religion  to  the  quest  for  perfect 
justice,  have  imderstood  the  relationship  of 
jxistlce  and  love — that  when  either  Is  lacking, 
neither  U  possible.  If  we  determine  to  pro- 
vide for  each  person  more  than  his  due  be- 
cause he  Is  God's  creature,  then  perhaps  we 
will  achieve  the  requirements  of  justice — 
by  attempting  to  do  more  we  shall  at  least 
give  him  his  due.  This  Is  the  law  of  love. 
It  Is  the  language  of  religion  but  it  is  the 
most  Important  force  in  human  society.  In 
the  community  of  nations  It  must  have  a 
more  powerful  expression  If  the  Christian 
civilization  that  we  know  Is  to  sxirvlve.  It 
would  help  If,  like  the  sons  of  Issachar.  we 
might  have  an  understanding  of  our  times. 
We  teach  the  timelessness  of  the  Christian 
gospel,  but  precious  values  will  be  lost  If  we 
do  not  find  effective  ways  to  apply  It  in  these 
times. 

There  is  hopefulness  in  the  fact  that  many 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  that  divides  church 
and  state  seem  fully  aware  of  the  relation- 
ship luider  modern  conditions  between  re- 
ligion and  politics.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  determine  those  policies  that 
will  give  us  a  nonviolent,  peaceful,  orderly 
society,  but  with  justice  and  liberty.  We  be- 
lieve this  Is  an  attatoable  Ideal,  but  splrltiial 
perception  U  required  If  the  work  Is  to  be 
done  well. 

Among  the  most  Important  people  in  the 
Government  today  are  those  In  the  State 
Department  charged  with  diplomatic  duties. 
T^ey  are  the  modern  peacemakers,  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  They  support  our  four-pronged 
foreign  poUey,  having  primary  responslbUlty 
for  three  of  the  four  approaches:  diplomatic, 
economic  and  psychologlcaL  Only  mUltary 
operations  lie  outside  their  sphere  of  action. 
As  loyal  and  professional  fighters  for  peace 
they  should  be  respected  as  defenders  of  the 
Nation  just  as  otir  soldiers  In  uniform,  and 
we  must  try  to  help  them.  When  one  of  the 
new  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  asked  me 
recently  for  suggestions  for  improvement  In 


our  psychological  warfare,  for  example — and 
I  wish  there  were  another  term  for  it.  it  is 
the  propaganda  division  of  our  Government 
In  this  stniggle  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men — I  advised  him  among  other  things  to 
consult  church  leaders.  Our  missionaries 
have  given  us  the  best  Information  we  have 
regarding  the  point  of  view  of  millions  of 
people  of  other  lands.  Our  Nation's  leader- 
ship  Is  not  merely  Industrial  and  mllltiu^, 
it  Is  mcM'al  and  Intellectual.  Christian  Amer- 
ica does  have  a  mission  In  the  world.  The 
church  Is  not  by  reason  of  this  Interest  In  our 
country'js  program  of  world  rehabilitation 
and  peacemaking  a  mere  Instrumentality  ot 
foreign  policy,  an  agent  of  the  political  state. 
There  are  other  ends  to  serve.  But  by  mak- 
ing and  keeping  our  country's  aim  a  Christian 
aim  In  the  world  we  are  serving  paUlotlo 
ends. 

We  must  refute  the  impression  that  there 
Is  some  conflict  between  patriotism  and 
sound  Internationalism.  As  Bishop  Hughes 
said  of  Samuel  F.  Smith,  who  was  not  only 
author  of  our  national  hymn,  America,  but 
also  the  chm-cb's  great  missionary  hymn. 
The  Morning  Light  Is  Breaking,  the  Darkness 
Disappears,  there  Is  room  In  the  heart  for 
both  the  patriot  and^-tit»  lnt«rs%ttop<dlst. 
Now  It  would  nof^be  In  the  Interest  of 
either  our  denominational  programs,  partic- 
ularly the  missionary  enterpwlse.  or  the  gov- 
ernmental activities  which  are  designed  to 
preserve  freedom  In  the  world,  f  cv  us  to  have 
a  formalizing  of  the  relationship.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  for  us  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  borderland  which  must  be  jointly 
occupied  If  the  caiises  which  we  serve  to- 
gether are  to  be  served  welL  Here  Is  one 
good  illustration  of  this  requirement:  Noth- 
ing has  stirred  the  Ohrlstlan  conscience  any 
more  than  the  plight  of  starving  people,  and 
in  the  postwar  period  the  problem  of  reliev- 
ing hunger  was  a  staggering  one.  Among 
other  things  the  Oovenunent  of  the  United 
States  provided  free  ocean  freight  for  food 
sent  abroad  by  chiu-ch  and  private  groups. 
I  believe  that  this  amounted  to  about  S4  mil- 
lion expense  to  the  Government,  but  with 
that  relatively  small  amount,  around  $76 
million  worth  of  food  was  sent  to  Western 
Europe  alone.  We  adopted  the  same  pattern 
for  aid  to  India. 

Our  polnt-4  operations  are  also  vitally  re- 
lated to  the  church  programs  abroad.  This 
Is  a  nonpartisan  program.  In  fact,  It  be- 
came point  6  In  President  Elsenhower's  pro- 
gram, so  whether  It  U  called  point  4,  point  «. 
or  technical  assistance.  It  Is  essentially  a 
Christian  service  entitled  to  the  support  of 
all  who  are  concerned  about  the  physical 
vrell -being  of  the  people  of  \mderdeveloped 
areas. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  be  on  guard 
against  giving  false  Impressions  of  our  pxu'- 
poses  In  the  world.  Some  who  are  no  loi^tf 
Isolationists  In  their  thinking,  who  recognise 
that  we  have  become  Involved  In  the  affairs 
of  other  nations  and  continents— In  other 
words,  that  the  concept  of  safety  In  physical 
separation  Is  no  longer  vaUd— would  never- 
theless swing  us  to  the  other  extreme,  the 
poUcy  of  making  decisions  without  reference 
to  the  views  or  vital  concerns  of  other  na- 
tions. This  is  a  spiritual  isolationism. 
They  would  withdraw  us  from  the  decisions 
that  are  so  significant  for  the  world  and 
create  an  Indifference  here  to  the  views  and 
aspirations  of  others.  This  attitude— which 
I  am  glad  to  say  Is  still  not  widespread— 
would  eventually  carry  a  sense  of  superiority 
Into  world  coimclls  that  would  make  It  Im- 
possible for  us  to  Uve  In  Christian  fellow- 
ship with  other  nationalities.  With  thU 
fallacy  we  could  never  share  In  extending 
the  Ideal  of  "government  by  consent  of  the 
governed."  a  principle  that  we  should  share 
with  all.  This  Idea  of  man's  capacity,  with 
all  his  fraUty  and  his  need  of  redemption. 
Is  so  fundamental  that  we  must  stand  for 
It  with  the  persistent  attitude  of  Chrtrttona 
before  all  the  world. 
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like  to  direct  attention  to  the  following    liea<  s  whose  decisions  are  most  apt  to     country  today.    And  l  give  it  that  appraisal 
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We  miiBt  belp  create  an  atmoephere  of 
good  wiU  for  the  reUcTlng  of  tensions.  Some- 
thing comparable  to  the  Quakers'  "sense  of 
the  meeting"  la  needed.  I  thlnJc  this  Idea 
WM  In  Dr.  S.  S.  OrllDth's  mind  In  bU  new 
book  on  Congress.  He  believea  that  In 
adopting  ethical  standards  for  discussion 
and  reaching  decisions  based  on  honorable 
compromise  we  serve  this  Ideal.  He  calls  It 
"government  by  consensrus."  If  the  spirit 
of  friendliness  and  good  will  might  prevail  to 
•11  public  discussion.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  work  out  good  laws  and  effectively 
enforce  them.  It  Is  possible  to  have  such 
a  spirit  and  when  we  achieve  It  there  will  be 
less  gloating  by  some  that  "we  got  our  way" 
and  fewer  grievances  by  others  that  "we  were 
denied  our  rights."  Perhaps  this  was  Im- 
plicit In  the  19th  centxiry  doctrine  of  some 
of  our  southern  statesmen  of  "concurring 
majorities,"  though  I  think  that  doctrine 
rested  too  much  upon  legalistic  reasoning 
rather  than  Oirlstian  philosophy,  a  mistake 
some  political  spokesmen  of  today  tend  to 
make.  Only  Christian  idealism  can  make 
popular  government  work  satisfactorily. 

"Government  by  consensus"  Is  a  logical 
product  of  "government  by  consent  of  the 
governed."  Truth  is  not  ascertained  by  ma- 
jority vote,  but  God's  voice  Is  ultimately 
echoed  In  the  people's  voice — ^if  not  In  spe- 
cific decisions,  at  least  In  the  trends  toward 
a  Just  and  better  life  on  this  planet.  Else 
how  could  we  hopefully  pray,  "Thy  wlU  be 
done  on  earth   as  it  is  in  heaven"? 

There  are  practical  ways  of  achieving  a 
Christian  peace.  We  must  stand  by  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  only  a  beginning  and 
It  has  weaknesses  which  m\ist  be  corrected. 
Imt  the  hopes  and  the  Imagination  which 
produced  It  must  be  retained.  Until  Russia 
Joins  us  In  a  more  faithful  devotion  to  the 
ways  of  peace  and  Justice  In  the  world  and 
accepts  the  universal  principles  that  assure 
them,  vro  must  build  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations  a  fellowship  that  Is 
restricted  and  limited  but  essential  for  sur- 
Tlval.  We  miist,  In  other  words.  Identify 
ourselves  with  nations  that  are.  In  their 
political  policies,  devoted  to  the  things  for 
which  we  stand,  the  ways  of  freedom  and 
Jtistlce  and  human  service.  This  Justifies 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  Pan 
American  organization.  These  treaty  ar- 
rangements have  moral  significance.  They 
bring  us  into  effective  and  practical  defense 
operations  against  potential  aggression  that 
might  result  from  materialistic  and  antl- 
rellglous  forces. 

I  do  not  believe  that  war  is  Inevitable. 
And  the  best  hope  that  aggression  can  fi- 
nally be  mastered.  Just  as  many  other  evils 
of  the  past  have  been  conquered,  springs 
from  our  Christian  faith.  It  Is  a  race  be- 
tween tyranny  and  freedom,  between  pagan- 
Ism  and  the  Christian  way.  This  Is  the  hour 
for  rededlcatlon  and  a  nationwide  recommit- 
ment to  the  Ideals  that  alone  assure  the  good 
life  for  all. 


Gray  Vertat  Gray  m  Whether  AaditioMi 
Fuds  Are  Needed  for  Vetcrut'  Med- 
ical Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MicHioAir 
IN  THE  HOX7SS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

May  25  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 

Tbactji]  had  inserted  in  the  Conghes- 

szoMAL  Rkcoeo  his  extension  of  remarks 
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under  a  heading  which  I  feel  Is  mis- 
lead og.  He  entitled  his  epistle  "Gray 
Vers  is  Cederbkrg  on  Whether  Additional 
Pun<s  Are  Needed  for  Veterans'  Medl- 
ical  Program." 

M(  re  appropriately  he  might  have 
calle  i  his  statement  "Gray  Versus  Gray 
on  V  Tiether  Additional  Funds  Are  Need- 
ed f  ir  Veterans'  Medical  Program." 

Certainly  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
Houi  e  I  lay  no  claim  to  having  imusual 
knowledge  of  my  own  on  this  subject; 
and  iierefore  I  am  guided  by  statements 
of  tt  ose  I  assume  to  be  responsible  Gov- 
emr  tent  officials  who  make  information 
aval  able  to  Members  of  Congress. 

1 1  epeat,  there  is  no  controversy  Inso- 
far iLS  I  am  concerned  with  respect  to 
prov  ding  adequate  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  our  needy  and  disabled  service- 
corn  ected  veterans.  I  say  these  men  are 
enti  led  to  the  best  care  we  can  give 
ther  L  When  it  comes  time  to  vote  we 
mus  base  our  judgment  in  part  on  state- 
men  £  of  those  who  have  been  placed  in 
positions  of  authority  in  connection  with 
this  [program. 

Tlierefore.  if  General  Gray,  the  Ad- 
min strator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  appears 
before  a  group  of  Congressmen  who 
vote  i  against  the  Teague  amendment  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  merely  have 
add(  d  to  a  carryover  balance  at  the  end 
of  t  le  fiscal  year  and  then  and  there 
sube^ntiates  their  thinking  by  telling 
then  he  would  have  carried  over  about 
$18^11ion  and  then  if  this  same  General 
is  asked  for  a  statement  on  the 
subjject  by  the  author  of  the  Teague 
ame  idment  and  says  something  else,  it 
c  early  not  Gray  versus  Cxderberg 
3ray  versus  Gray. 


his 


is 
but 

STS^KBCKMT   FBOVaS   MT   ABITBjanC   COSTT 

Tie  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tkai  TTxl  also  takes  exception  in  his  re- 
mar  LS  to  my  arithmetic  but.  ironically, 
by  ii  kcluding  General  Gray's  letter  in  his 
remarks,  has  proved  that  the  old-fash- 
ionei  formula  that  2  and  2  are  4  still 
holcis  good  and  that  in  applsring  that 
rulelof  mathematics  to  General  Gray's 
,  my  addition  is  correct  after 


statements, 
all. 

T^e    gentleman    from    Texas 
Tea<ux]  said  in  the  Rscord: 

Mi. 

of 

had 

ther( 


[Mr. 


CBJOtBEBO  Indulged  In  some  arithmetic 
own  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Teague  amendment  been  adopted 
Would  have  been  about  $18  inlUlon 
unspient  carryover  In  the  Veterans*  Admln- 
lstra;lon  appropriations  at  the  close  of  the 
flscai  year. 

W  ell.  now,  let  us  stick  to  the  contents 
of  Ilr.  TBAGtrx's  extension  of  remarks 
on  Mge  A2897  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoivcREssioifAL  Rbcohd.  On  the  same 
pag^  where  you  find  the  reference  to  my 
arithmetic  he  included  a  letter  addressed 
to  mm  by  General  Gray. 

W  lat  does  General  Gray  say?  The 
last  paragraph  of  his  letter  includes  the 
folio  wing  statement: 

TtaD  unobligated  balance  as  of  June  SO. 
1953,  in  the  appropriation  "Administration. 
med][»l,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  services" 
to  ctrrently  estimated  as  approximately  fS 
mUll  m.  The  appropriation  of  an  additional 
•10  loUllon  would  have  Increased  this  bal- 
ance If  such  funds  were  made  available  con- 
tlngcDt  upon  the  xeacUvatlon  ot  h0H>lt*l 
beds, 


So  I  ask  you  whether  my  arithmetic  Is 
some  special  variety  or  whether  it  is  the 
kind  taught  in  the  little  red  schoolhouse. 
After  all  in  arriving  at  the  $18  million 
sum,  I  added  the  figures  of  General  Gray 
and  so  I  thank  my  colleague  for  sub- 
mitting this  letter  from  General  Gray 
verifjrlng  what  several  of  us  in  the  Blich- 
igan  delegation  have  contended. 

CRAY    SUBSTAKTUTIS    OSAT 

During  his  remarks  the  gentleman 
correctly  quotes  from  my  previous  ad- 
dress wherein  I  said: 

This  should  make  It  crystal  clear  to  all 
veterans  that  the  Teague  amendment  would 
not  have  altered  one  lota  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital program,  that  It  would  have  accom- 
plished nothing  for  the  veterans  and  there- 
fore it  was  properly  rejected. 

Now  let  us  refer  again  to  General 
Gray's  letter  to  the  author  of  the  Teague 
amendment.    He  says: 

If  these  additional  funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  reactivation  of  hospital  beds, 
they  could  not  be  used  unless  the  funds  In- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  the  flscai  year  19M 
now  before  Congress  were  Increased  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  these  faculties 
subsequent  to  June  SO.  1063. 

Here  you  see  the  Administrator  admits 
they  could  not  have  been  used  "unless." 
The  qualification  to  which  he  tied  this 
proposal  has  not  even  yet  developed, 
with  only  30  days  remaining  in  the  fiscal 
year  and  he  well  knew  the  qualification 
which  he  attached,  even  if  acted  upon 
favorably,  could  not  have  been  developed 
In  time  for  him  to  obligate  the  $10 
million.  Therefore  his  "could  not  have 
been  used  unless"  was  in  line  with  the 
reasoning  of  some  of  us  who  felt  be 
would  not  be  able  to  use  the  funds  within 
the  limited  time  remaining  in  the  fiscal 
year  and  before  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  presented  to  the  House. 

This  is  in  line  with  a  newspaper  re« 
porter's  understanding  of  Gray's  position 
taken  before  the  Michigan  delegation 
and  in  the  presence  of  newsmen.  The 
rei)orter  wrote: 

Gray  admitted  that  It  was  doubtful  If  any 
oC  the  flO  mllUon  additional  money  pro- 
vided In  the  amendment  could  have  been 
used  to  activate  general  medical  beds  be- 
tween the  passage  o<  the  amendment  and 
June  30. 

rise's  what  thx  pkkss  aKPorrcD  gkat  SAm 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TsAGux],  in  referring  to  my  remarks,  re- 
vealed he  had  written  General  Gray 
about  my  statement  and  observed  that — 

The  reply  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  does  not 
support  the  statements  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  frtmi  Texas  and  of  the 
House  certain  newspaper  reports  cover- 
ing the  meeting  of  General  Gray  with 
the  Michigan  congressional  delegation. 
The  press  was  invited  and  sat  in  on  the 
conference.  They  did  not  get  their  in- 
formation from  a  prepared  press  release 
or  by  a  secondhand  interview.  They 
were  right  there  in  the  room. 

Here  is  what  Will  Muller,  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Detroit  News,  wrote 
in  his  article  which  appeared  on  the 


front  page  of  the  Detroit  News  of  Tues- 
day. AprU  28: 

With  CzDiBBimo  leaping  from  his  chair  and 
pointing  his  finger  at  Gray,  the  conference 
finally  obtained  an  admission  that  the  VA 
will  have  a  $6  million  to  $8  million  carryover 
of  unused  funds  on  June  30.  •  •  •  Gray  ad- 
mitted that  It  was  doubtful  If  any  of  the  $10 
million  additional  money  provided  In  the 
amendment  could  have  been  used  to  activate 
general  medical  beds  between  passage  of  the 
amendment  and  June  80.  Had  the  amend- 
ment been  adopted  he  said,  the  VA  would 
have  had  a  carryover  of  about  $18  mllUon. 

William  Pyper,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Booth  newspapers  of 
Michigan,  gave  a  similar  account  of 
General  GrasTs  statement  in  his  dis- 
patch. In  his  article  in  the  Bay  City 
Times,  April  29,  he  reported: 

But  Republican  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  the  State  were  able  to  wring  from 
Gray  and  his  medical  director,  Joel  T.  Boone, 
an  answer  to  Gov.  G.  Mennen  WlUiams,  who 
has  been  criticizing  them  for  voting  against 
a  $10  million  Veteraiis'  Administration  pro- 
posal last  Pebruary.  Representatives  Elfoso 
A.  CBDniBEBO,  of  Bay  City,  and  Kn  P.  CuutoT, 
of  East  Lansing,  hammered  Gray  with  ques- 
tions about  the  need  for  the  proposed  $10 
million  and  the  anticipated  surplus  this  year 
of  $6  million  to  $8  million  without  It.  Final- 
ly. Claiot  demanded  answer  to  thto  ques- 
tion: 

"The  $10  million.  If  It  had  been  added  to 
the  appropriation  bill,  co\ildn't  possibly  have 
had  any  effect  on  the  Michigan  problem  we 
were  conferring  about  February  16.  could  It?" 

"No,"  replied  Gray. 

"And  you  would  have  had  an  $18  million 
carryover  instead  of  $8  million  If  Congress 
had  given  It  to  you?"  pursued  CxosaBxaa. 

"It  would  have  been  between  $16  mUUon 
and  $18  mlUlon."  Gray  acknowledged. 

An  article  In  the  Detroit  News  for 
April  29  by  Jack  Pickering  covering  the 
conference  included  the  following  state- 
ment with  respect  to  what  General  Gray 
said: 

Under  questioning  by  Fncusow.  he  said 
the  VA  would  finish  this  fiscal  year  with  six 
to  eight  mllUon  dollars  left  over. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  that  our  action  on  the 
Teague  amendment  has  been  twisted  by 
some  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  erroneously  make  it  appear 
some  of  us  are  opposed  to  adequate  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  for  those  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
those  veterans  in  need.  This  distortion 
Is  farthest  from  the  truth.  We  beUeve 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be 
operated  on  a  businesslike  basis  to  the 
end  that  both  the  veteran  and  the  tax- 
payer will  be  benefited.  We  are  tired  of 
all  the  doubletalk  we  have  been  getting. 


Military  Reserve  SitoatioB 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or  U>UX8UMA 
TS  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSSNTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  2B,  1953 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
good  cause  for  alarm  now  over  the  situ- 
ation that  has  developed  in  the  hands 


of  the  Nation's  military  reservists.  Tlie 
reason  for  so  many  at  these  men  de- 
siring to  withdraw  from  the  Reserve 
forces  calls  for  prompt  and  careful  con- 
sideration and  investigation.  We  all 
know  that  a  strong  national  defense 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  strong 
Reserve  program  that  will  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  emergency.  This  is  par- 
ticularly urgent  in  this  period  of  inter- 
national unrest. 

I  am  impressed  by  an  editorial.  Why 
Reservists  "Want  Out,"  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Angers,  Jr.,  for  the  Franklin 
(La.)  Banner-Tribvme,  of  which  he  is 
editor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Angers  dis- 
cusses the  matter  in  a  frank,  intelligent, 
and  clear-cut  manner;  and  his  timely 
suggestions  deserve  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  and  all  Government  officials  and 
agencies  concerned.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  inserting  in  the  Con- 
cREssioNAi.  Record  this  praiseworthy  edi- 
torial, which  follows: 

Wht  Rksisvists  "Want  Out** 

The  Elsenhower  administration,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUff  need  to  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  so-called  civilian  component  or  Re- 
serve program  designed  to  complement  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency. 

Archaic  and  Inequitable,  It  places  a  86- 
year-old  Reserve  captain,  veteran  of  3  years 
of  overseas  service  and  18  months  of  vicious 
combat  on  the  battlefield  of  Korea  at  the 
same  time  the  selective  service  program  says 
that  "a  full-time  high  school  student  who  Is 
not  yet  20  years  of  age  and  Is  making  satis- 
factory grades  will  not  be  Inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  If  he  advises  his  draft  board 
of  his  status." 

It  pulls  out  of  civil  life  a  young  doctor  with 
a  family.  Just  getting  his  practice  underway, 
with  almost  20  months'  service  to  his  credit 
and  places  him  on  active  duty,  while  his 
robust  and  healthy  fellow-medico  down  the 
street,  without  the  first  day's  duty  In  xml- 
form.  remains  behind  to  build  up  a  lucrative 
practice. 

In  wartime  it  provides  commissioned  ofB- 
cew  for  command  Jobs,  but  too  often  sees 
them  relegated  to  secondary  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility as  soon  as  the  regular  officer  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  regardless  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  either. 

This  generation  of  Americans,  In  both  the 
commissioned  and  enlisted  ranks,  has  been 
living  In  a  never-never  era.  They  never 
seem  to  know  what  the  big  brass  will  do  next, 
and  they  never  know  what  the  future  holds 
In  store  for  them. 

Their  status  Is  uncertain,  they  have  been 
told,  because  the  Nation  doesn't  know  what 
the  Russians  wUl  do.  They  accept  this  fact 
and  are  realistic  about  it  Just  as  all  good 
Americans  should  be,  but  they  are  unable 
to  understand  a  reserve  program  that  refuses 
to  adhere  to  the  tlme-wom,  democratic  facet 
that  "what  Is  good  for  the  goose  Is  good  for 
the  gander." 

In  the  ranks  of  the  reserves  have  been  a 
liberal  share  of  the  "goof-offs",  the  "eight 
balls"  and  the  "pjrofesslonal  reservists"  who 
make  a  racket  out  of  going  from  active  duty 
to  active  duty  with  only  a  selfish  vlewptrtnt 
in  mind.  But  by  and  large  the  vast  major- 
ity are  men  with  more  than  their  share  of 
patriotism.  When  World  War  n  broke  with 
Its  ominous  portents  for  the  future,  the 
Army,  for  example,  could  boast  of  some  116,- 
000  reserve  officers.  This  nucleus  was  a  vital 
segment  of  the  corps  of  America's  first  line  of 
defense  when  the  days  were  dark  and  forbod- 
ing.  They  performed  In  the  service  with 
distinction  in  ev«y  comer  ot  the  world. 


After  the  war  many  of  these  men  remalnsd 
active  as  reservists  fully  aware  that  danger 
stUl  lurked  on  the  face  of  the  globe  In  the 
form  of  the  Red  menace.  For  example,  right 
near  home,  in  the  Opelousas-Lafayette-New 
Iberia  area  these  men  cared  enough  to  keep 
the  program  alive  and  formed  themselves 
into  skeletonlaed  units,  attended  drUls  each 
month,  and  conducted  Instruction  courses, 
and  took  In  service  schools. 

But  what  has  happened  Just  recently? 
They  are  leaving  the  Reserves  In  droves  here 
and  all  over  the  country.  Men  who  have 
accrued  many  years  of  active  duty  toward 
a  handsome  retirement  plan  (allegedly) 
have  given  up  their  commissions  and  ranks. 
Many  do  It  with  a  heavy  heart  because  the 
camaraderie  of  the  armed  services  made  men 
out  of  a  lot  of  little  boys,  and  welded  units 
and  organizations  with  an  esprit  simply 
hard  to  describe.  Assignment  letter  orders 
from  the  Louisiana  Military  District  jxtst 
recently  Informed  another  group  of  about 
25  that  their  reserve  appointments  had  been 
terminated. 

VThy  did  they  give  up  their  commissions 
and  get  out  of  the  Reserves?  The  answer 
is  relatively  simple.  For  15  to  20  years  now, 
for  some  of  these  men,  they  have  studied 
the  art  of  warfare,  actually  fought  in  the 
most  vicious  of  all  wars,  and  then  find  their 
country  In  another  war  that  the  former 
national  leadership  had  both  refused  to  clas- 
sify as  a  war  and  had  refxised  to  win. 

Perhaps  these  men  are  obsolete,  but  they 
are  at  a  generation  that  learned  that  there 
is  but  one  objective  In  wa-fare — ^to  vrtn. 
They  can  visualize  of  no  more  heart-rending 
conunand  to  give  than  one  that  says,  "At- 
tack, but  don't  proceed  beyond  this  line, 
regardless  of  what  forces  or  tactics  the 
enemy  might  employ  against  you." 

And  then,  month-by-month,  living  In  the 
never-never  era,  seeing  old  soldier  bud- 
dies called  back  to  fight  a  war  they're  not 
supposed  to  win  whUe  the  poUtlclan  dreams 
schemes  for  draft  dodging  and  vote-getting, 
they  come  up  with  "I  want  out." 

If  the  bugle  blows  In  the  morning  with 
the  Russian  bombs  bursting,  they  will  be  the 
first  to  answer  the  call.  But  by  that  time. 
It  may  be  too  late.  By  that  time  the  Con- 
gressman's reeonunendatlon  that  a  clvUlan 
component  officer  be  added  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  that  ccmpulsory  military 
training  be  Instituted  to  Insure  the  long- 
range  secvirlty  of  the  country  may  be  too  late. 
By  that  time  the  hindsight  of  the  member 
of  the  United  Nations  surmising  that  "we 
should  fight  to  win  In  Korea"  will  have  been 
too  late. 

There  is  still  time  to  do  something  about 
the  civilian  component  prc^ram.  The  whole 
program  needs  Immediate  surgery  to  restcnv 
confidence  and  morale.  But  there's  no  point 
In  wheeling  the  patient  Into  the  operating 
room  unless  the  entire  concept  of  the  Korean 
fiasco  and  the  pussyfooting  In  diplomatic 
quartws  are  revised.    They  are  Inseparable. 


ShodJ  the  Delaware  River  Port  Aotborkr 
Beads  Have  Been  Sold  by  Competitive 
or  Negotiated  Sale? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mrw  jnssr 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPR«SKNTATIVK8 

Tuesday,  May  26, 1953 
Mr.  WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
interest    in    the    Camden-Philadclphla 
Bridge  Issue  between  the  publie  on  on* 
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■tde  and  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority on  the  other  side  continues  to 
increase. 

The  interest  that  has  become  Intense 
grows  out  at  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
Justification  for  an  increase  of  tolls. 
The  public  is  aware  that  the  facts  prove 
the  contrary.  The  whole  management 
of  matters  connected  with  a  second 
crossing  of  the  Delaware  River  demon- 
strates 8U1  utter  disregard  of  the  public 
Interest.  If  there  had  been  the  least 
consideration  of  the  public  interest  an- 
other bridge  or  tunnel  would  have  been 
started  5  years  ago  and  would  now  be 
in  use.  Furthermore,  there  would  not 
be  an  issue  of  $100  million  of  bonds  for 
a  bridge  costing  $90  million. 

In  addition  to  aU  of  this  the  action  of 
the  port  authority  in  selling  the  bonds 
to  a  syndicate  instead  of  having  open 
competition  is  inexcusable.  By  so  doing 
the  public  has  been  denied  the  possibility 
of  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  other  more 
favorable  tei-ms.  Thus,  the  port  au- 
thority, and  the  public  through  it,  has 
been  deprived  of  the  monetary  and  other 
benefits  of  competition  which  might  have 
accrued  to  it  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
under  competitive  conditions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  also  within  the  power  of  the 
special  committee  appohited  by  the  New 
Jersey  General  Assembly,  to  inquire  into 
the  legaUty.  as  well  as  the  propriety  of 
the  port  authority,  in  restricting  or  elimi- 
nating competitive  bidding  and  ascer- 
tain why  this  action  was  taken.  And. 
likewise  inquire  to  what  extent  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  bonds  ihrough  agency 
Bales  and  agency  purchases  has  been  ar- 
bitrarily restricted  and  suppressed. 

The  seriousness  of  these  matters  can 
be  readily  imderstood  when  it  is  realized 
that  similar  questions,  together  with 
others  having  a  relationship  thereto. 
have  been  raised  in  a  civil  suit  now  pend- 
ing in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  entitled  United  States  of  America, 
plaintiff,  instituted  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  its  attorneys,  acting  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  against  nearly  a  score 
of  the  leading  banking  and  investment 
securities  firms  of  the  country. 

This  whole  matter  takes  on  an  aspect 
that  caUs  for  deep  and  Intensive  study. 
Nothing  less  will  be  satisfying  to  the 
public. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  need  of 
a  study  and  investigation  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  I  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, the  following  editorial  of  the 
Courier-Post.  Camden.  N.  Jr,  Issue  of 
May  27.  1953.    It  reads  as  follows: 

ASSEMBLT  VOTSB  PrOIB  Or  BUDGB  TOLL  BOOST 

The  New  Jersey  Assembly  now  has  added 
Its  official  voice  to  the  many  others  demand- 
ing full  public  hearings  and  investigation  of 
the  reasons,  if  any,  for  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority's  proposed  increase  (rf  Cam- 
den Bridge  tolls  from  ao  to  25  cents. 

By  unanimous  vote,  on  a  motion  offered 
by  Assemblyman  Knight,  the  assembly  has 
ordered  an  investigation  of  its  own  on  the 
increase,  to  begin  at  a  hearing  in  Trenton 
tentatively  set  for  June  3.  The  authority 
plans  to  put  the  increase  into  effect  about 
June  20. 

Assemblyman  Haln— .  of  Barlington 
County,  chairman  of  a  four-member  com- 
mittee which  will  conduct  the  investigation. 


-It  will  be  a  full-dresa  review, 

^oth  sides  will  be  heard,  and  that  we 

r  sport  our  findings  back  to  the  assembly 
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of  the  State  public-utility  com- 

_  will  be  asked  to  sit  in  on  the  hear- 

imd  advise  the  committee  on  technical 

with  which  they  are  famUiar. 
the  resolution  calling  for  the  assembly 
ligation,  Knight  points  out  that  it  has 
"a  common  belief  among  the  citizens 
the  motor  tolls  on  the  Camden-Phila- 
a  Bridge  would  be  collected  in  such 

only  as  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
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resolution  sets  forth  that  "it  is  gen- 
understood    that   there    has   been    a 
increase  in  traffic  during  the  last  few 
and  that  the  present  tolls  are  com- 
adequate  for  the  pvirposes  for  which 
were  to  be  collected." 
I  lontinues  by  empowering  the  committee 
F  its  investigation  to  ascertain  the 
.  for  said  (toll)  increase  and  probable 
thereof  upon  the  public  and  report 
to  the  assembly, 
assembly  Investigation  should  be  wel- 
by  all  users  of  the  bridge, 
will,  of  course,  be  independent  of  the 
.  c  hearing  which  Ck)ngTessman  Wolvhi- 
:  las  requested  Army  Secretary  Stevens  tO 
on  arguments  for  and  against  the  in- 
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Stevens  has  the  power  to  suspend  or  ra- 
the increase  the  peart  authority  pro- 
On  the  basis  of  evidence  submitted 
tlie  authority  he  has  temporarily  refused 
take  such   action,  but  after  Wolvkbton 
over  to  him  a  mass  of  evidence  on 
>ther  side  a  few  days  ago  he  indicated 
night   reverse    himself   and   order   the 
hearing  which  be  at  first   re- 
to  grant. 

WoLvrsTON  has  told  Congress,  the  peo- 
31  south  Jersey  urgently  want  such  a 
to  they  can  submit  facts  to  prove 
firm  conviction  that    ;^e  Increase  is 
unnecessary  and  decidedly  un- 
to the  public  who  use  the  bridge. 
WoLVSBTON    says,     the     question     of 
Stevens  wiU  grant  the  hearing  is 
"of  great  Importance,  not  only  to 
;>eople  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
use  this  particular  bridge,  but  to  all 
in  other  sections  of  our  country  -vhere 
acidges  exist. 
"Ibus,   a  great  fundamental  question  is 
raised,  namely,  whether  the  people  have  a 
righf  to  be  heard.     The  Issue  in  this  case, 
the  decision   that   is  made   will  have 
in  all  similar  cases, 
refuse  such   a  bearing    is  depriving 
people  affected  of  a  fundamental  right 
should  not  be  ignored." 

Courier-Post  believes,  as  it  said  a  few 

ago,  that  with  the  evidence  now  in  his 

showing  that  there  Is  a  strong  case 

the  toll  Increase,  Secretary  Stevens 

and  will  not  deny  the  public  hear- 

<  hat  la  sought.    We  likewise  believe  that 

the  hearing  is  held  the  evidence  will 

the  increase  is  entirely  unjiistified. 

the  one  in  Washington,  the  assem- 
investigatlon  should  clarify  the  facts 
to  the  port  authority  plan  and  is  in 
>ubllc  interest. 
Ki  light  says  he  is  asking  Stevens  to  with- 
hold apiuroval  of  the  new  toll  schedule  and 
siisp  >nd  its  being  put  in  effect  until  after  the 
public  hearings  show  whether  .t  is  fair  and 
reas<inable  at  the  reverse. 

Tt  Is  is  a  proper  request  and  one  to  which 
Stevius  should  agree. 

Uitil  the   issue  Is  definitely  settled  one 

or  the  other  on  the  basis  of  equity  and 

for  the  rights  of  the  public,  it  would 

mistake  to  allow  the  higher  tolls  to  be 

pending  a  decision,  and  to  let  the 

authority  present  them  as  an  accom- 

plisUed  fact. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSKNTATXVXS 

Tuesday.  May  26. 19S3 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Malen- 
kov  calling  off  the  cold  war.  heating  it 
up.  or  kidding  the  Russians? 


Meaiorial  Day  Address  by  Hon.  R 
HeDdrkluoB,  of  New  Jersey 


.obei 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ONTTED  STATES 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  30.  1953,  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hbndricxson]  delivered  a 
noteworthy  Memorial  E)ay  address  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  William  Stokes  Bon- 
sal  Post,  No.  133,  of  the  American  Legion, 
at  Green's  Cemetery.  Woodlniry.  N.  J. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MEMOaiAL    DAT    AOOaXSS    BT    HON.    ROBEKT   O. 

HsmMOCKsoN,  or  New  Jsbsst 

On  this  day  of  hallowed  memories  we  stand 
again  at  the  grave  of  a  fallen  comrade— a 
comrade  who  fell  with  the  poise  and  grace 
of  an  angel  of  mercy  fighting  under  ripping 
machlnegun  fire  for  the  highest  principles 
of  God  and  man. 

Surely  it  is  not  the  grade,  rank,  or  posi- 
tion in  life  he  once  enjoyed  which  brings 
us  together  in  his  name  on  these  annual 
pilgrimages. 

There  have,  according  to  my  best  recol- 
lection, now  been  33  of  them. 

No.  my  beloved  neighbors,  the  greatness 
of  young  Lieutenant  Bonsai  was  in  bis 
^in—ifinh  devotion  to  great  principles. 

Of  bis  time,  as  of  now  and  for  all  time  to 
come,  those  principles  for  which  he  heroically 
accepted  his  mortal  wound  carried  out  the 
highest  purposes  of  our  Pounding  Pathers. 

Oh,  please,  my  dear  friends  and  neighbors, 
as  you  return  to  your  homes  and  read  again 
those  doctrines  so  eloquently  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  our 
Constitution,  believe  me  when  I  say  it  will 
do  you  much  good  to  think  upon  the  in- 
spiring language  of  those  montunental  docu- 
ments. 

William  Stokes  Bonsai  was  one  of  many 
in  his  time  who  went  forth  unafraid  to 
serve  our  Republic  and  the  greatness  for 
which  It  then  and  now  stands. 

Others  like  him  saw  their  homeland  no 
more — save,  I  hope,  from  on  high. 

Since  then  millions  upon  millions  more 
have  held  the  torch  he  so  bravely  carried  to 
glory  on  a  very  vicious  and  brutal  battle- 
front — the  Meiise-Argonne  front  of  World 
War  I. 

So  as  we  pay  tribute  to  him  today,  we  pay 
tribute  to  all  who  measured  up  to  his  high 
standards  of  duty  to  God  and  to  country. 

I  would  that  time  permitted  me  to  can 
the  full  roll  Off  others  in  this  and  neigbbor- 
ing  posts  of  men  like  him. 

Their  names  are  legion. 


It  Is  our  doty  as  members  at  ova  great 
service  organisations  to  know  those  names 
and  remember  them  on  this  occasion. 

I  shall  not  review  the  events  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Lieutenant  Bonsai  at  the  age  of  21. 

To  the  members  of  WlUiam  Stokes  Bonsai 
Post  these  soul -stirring  events  should  serve 
to  guide  us  always  to  better  wajrs  of  living, 
and  to  draw  us  closer,  as  weU,  to  all  the 
things  that  are  good-  in  this  wonderful  cdd 
community  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  better  things  in  Government  of  our 
county,  our  State,  and  our  Nation. 

Since  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Bonsai  this 
country  has  engaged  in  two  bitter  and  cost- 
ly wars — World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 

To  many,  the  heroes  of  World  War  I  have 
been  completely  forgotten  and  indeed  I 
doubt  that  we  remember  many  of  the  names 
of  those  who  went  from  this  community  to 
die  in  the  battles  of  World  War  II. 

The  fact  is — we  are  too  prone  to  forget. 

It  Is  typical  of  our  way  at  taking  things 
for  granted. 

When  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepubllc 
passed  its  responsibUlties  to  others — indeed 
to  us — we  forgot  their  heroic  concepts  in  too 
many  Instances. 

So,  some  of  us  are  drifting  Into  that  state 
of  forgetfulness  concerning  our  heroic  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  war. 

Neighbors,  do  you  realise  that  in  this  so- 
called  poUce  action  we  have  called  more  than 
S  million  of  our  precious  youngsters  to  fight 
•  war  with  their  bands  tied  behind  them? 

Do  you  realize  that  our  casualties  now 
number  approximately  130,000  young  men  of 
this  country? 

Do  you  realize  that  we  have  been  expend- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  epi- 
sode— tragic  as  it  Is — nearly  $7  billion  for 
ammunition  alone? 

My  good  friends,  that  represents  all  the 
money  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
asked  for  and  got. 

Your  speaker  has  the  honor  of  being  a 
member  of  a  subcommittee  which  examined 
Into  the  reasons  for  the  critical  shortages  of 
ammunition  in  Kcx-ea  which  lasted  untU 
January  of  this  year. 

Our  subcommittee  found  that  because  of 
po«:  planning  and  poor  management,  there 
was  a  needless  loss  of  American  lives. 

May  I  tell  you  the  effect  on  your  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  of  this  distressing 
and  shocking  investigation? 

I  shall  not  digress  by  emplojring  the  xisual 
platitudes  of  the  podium  concerning  the 
blood  struggles  and  deaths  of  tboxisands  of 
fine,  young  American  boys. 

The  fact  that  tboM  are  tragedies  goes 
without  saying. 

They  are  to  me  unspeakable. 

What  remains  from  a  reading  of  our  sub- 
committee record  of  testimony  is  a  saga  of 
inefficiency,  faulty  planning,  clouded  goals, 
archaic  purchasing  techniques,  and,  what  I 
choose  to  call  <^cial  rigor  mortis  in  high 
levels  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

There  is  no  question  that  sttortages  of 
ammunition  for  our  armed  services  existed 
for  22  months  or  more  on  the  bleak  hills  of 
Korea. 

I  might  add.  parenthetically,  that  the 
people  should  not  be  led  to  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Van  Pleet's  armies  were  short  of  the 
necessary  ammimltion  because  they  were 
fighting  a  limited  war. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
I  asked — I  personally  asked  General  Van 
Fleet  that  question  and  his  answer  was  that 
there  was  not  enough  ammunition  to  carry 
out  even  bis  limited  objective. 

That  is  the  uncontrovertible  picture  of 
American  ingenuity  gone  soiu-  at  a  time 
when  the  pages  of  our  history  were  bloodied 
with  the  gore  of  our  fighting  men. 

These  are  exactly  the  times  when  the 
United  States  of  America  has  always  risen 
to  the  necessary  occasion,  but  in  Korea 
we  let  those  men  of  ours  down  and  we  should 
weep  with  shame  of  it. 


Who  then  have  let  down  men  like  Sfo. 
Keith  Kentopp,  of  Bast  Orange,  N.  J.? 

Sergeant  Kentopp  is  a  splendid  youth. 
holder  of  the  Bronze  Star  and  an  exceUent 
combat  record — an  enlisted  man  with  brain*, 
ability,  and  courage. 

I  have  long  beUeved  that  our  subcommit- 
tee's record  should  bear  witness  to  the  man 
in  the  front  line's  view  of  what  kind  at  an 
army  and  enemy  be  was  confronting  and 
what  be  had  on  hand  with  which  to  fight 
that  enemy. 

Our  subcommittee  took  Sergeant  Ken- 
topp's  testimony  for  the  rec(H-d. 

It  is  a  statement  of  a  fellow  New  Jersey- 
man  who  came  back  from  the  war,  but  who 
fought  it  with  a  mortar  platoon  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis,  fighting  under  rationing  re- 
strictions and  "hurting" — as  he  put  it — a 
good  portion  of  his  long  service  in  Korea 
because  the  Army  supply  systenf  was  anti- 
quated or  poorly  coordinated,  or  poorly 
planned. 

Sergeant  Kentopp  and  the  thousands  of 
Kentopps  who  fought  in  the  rice  paddles  of 
Korea  can  blame  the  former  top  echelon 
of  the  Pentagon  during  General  Van  Fleet's 
Korean  service,  for  the  overall  responsibility 
was  theirs — definitely  theirs. 

CMi,  they  can  point  a  finger  at  the  Ord- 
nance Department  with  its  myriad  of  desks 
and  papers  piled  upon  papers  and  red  tape. 
Why  even  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  bis  aide  said  they  had  received 
no  word  of  Van  Pleet's  repeated  messages 
that  a  shortage  existed  in  bis  conmiand. 

These  matters  simply  had  not  been  called 
to  their  attention. 

My  fellow  citizens.  I  am  not  here  on  this 
hallowed  occasion  to  condemn — I  am  here 
in  the  presence  of  patriotic  men  and  women 
to  Inspire  if  I  can  through  my  own  experi- 
ence as  a  soldier — and  as  a  member  of  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  all  the  world's 
history — to  Inspire  greater  efforts  and  finer 
citizenship  on  the  part  of  our  people — in 
order,  Mr.  Commander,  that  our  heroic  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  a  hopeless  cause. 

As  one  wbo  has  served  you  in  Government 
long  enough  by  now  to  have  subordinated 
personal  Interests,  I  say  to  you  with  all  the 
candor  and  sincerity  I  possess,  that  if  our 
citizenry  had  been  on  guard,  on  full  guard, 
over  the  war  years  and  those  tragic  years 
which  have  intervened — there  would  have 
been  no  Yalta,  no  Teheran,  no  Potsdam. 

There  would  have  been  no  Korean  war — 
and  more  than  130,000  wrecked  and  ruined 
human  lives  would  have  been  saved,  not  to 
mention  the  blllloiu  of  dollars  we  have  spent 
at  home  and  abroad  taking  uncalctilated 
risics  in  an  effort  to  Insure  our  domestic 
security. 

Quite  true,  we  might  have  had  some  eco- 
nomic disruptions  on  the  home  front — and 
many  of  those  who  have  had  a  false  sense  of 
financial  secinlty  might  have  been  miser- 
able for  moments.  But,  my  fellow  citizens, 
in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  have  we  reached 
the  day  when  the  people  of  America  have  be- 
come so  cruel,  so  crafty,  so  ruthless  that  we 
are  willing  to  seU  our  sons  and  daughters 
for  cannon  fodder  so  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  mechanical  liixurles  which  are  gradually 
draining  from  our  wholesome  minds  and 
bodies  all  the  great  attributes  which  gave  our 
Pounding  Pathers  the  vision,  the  fortitude, 
and  the  brUllance  of  mind  to  establish  for  us 
the  basic  freedoms  we  have  enjoyed  so  abun- 
dantly in  this  land  of  ours. 

Will  we.  today,  stand  by  the  grave  of  this 
heroic  American — do  lip  service  to  his  sym- 
bolic heroism — and  then  tomorrow  sur- 
render to  those  same  selfish  and  ruthless 
forces  which  would  defile  by  their  insincerity 
the  sacred  memory  of  Lieutenant  Bonsai  and 
all  his  comrades  wbo  died  In  that  war  and  In 
the  wars  that  followed? 

VOt  ra»,  my  friends,  the  answer  Is  em- 
phatically. "No." 

Here,  at  the  grave  of  our  comrade,  may  w» 
dedicate  ourselves  to  bis  conc^t  of  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation. 


My  fellow  citizens.  It  Is  a  great  age  in  which 
we  live — perbapa— who  knows,  ths  graatest 
of  all  ages. 

But  history  always  repeats — sometimes 
with  disastrous  effects. 

Ancient  Egypt  fell;  the  lofty  magnlflcenc* 
of  the  Greek  Empire  ia  no  more:  Carthage 
and  Rome  In  all  their  splendor  fell  in  time. 

Let  us  look  to  our  moorings  as  we  do  hon- 
or to  our  heroic  dead  today. 

Let  us  remember  that  friendships  are  not 
bought:  they  are  won.  So  let  us  resolve  to 
win  them  by  character,  fitness,  and  abiUty, 
and  by  ever-increasing  devotion  to  God  and 
country. 


Trade— Not  Aid? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OliARA 

or  nxXNOU 
IN  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Wednesday.  May  27.  19S3 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Blinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Farmers'  Union  Herald: 

EXPLANATIOH,  PLKASX 

The  administration  has  settled  the  case  of 
the  Chief  Joseph  Dam.  It  ordered  Army 
Engineers  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  for  elec- 
trical equipment  on  the  vast  structure  now 
being  built  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Among  those  thrown  .out  was  that  of  the 
EngUsh  Electric,  Ltd..  a  British  firm.  Its  bid 
was  the  lowest.  English  Electric  would  have 
suppUed  generators  and  transformers  for 
$1,614,000  less  than  the  lowest  American  bid. 
But  the  Army — acting  for  the  administra- 
tion— just  said  "No."  There  was  no  expla- 
nation. 

That  was  a  month  ago.  It  has  taken  time 
for  the  facts  to  come  out  and  public  opinion 
to  crystallize.  Now  people  are  beginning  to 
ask  questions.  What  about  Government 
economy?  What  about  the  avowed  poUcy  of 
trade — not  aid?  People  seem  to  remember 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  impw- 
tance  of  letting  o\ir  alUes  earn  their  own 
way.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
popping  up. 

Joseith  C.  Harseh.  writing  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  disciisses  these  issues  and 
few  more  besides. 

The  decision  to  turn  down  the  bids  was 
the  product  of  two  Cabinet  meetings.  Harseh 
says.  And  the  result  raises  "the  barbed 
question  about  the  ability  of  President  Elsen- 
hower to  implement  his  program  of  trade — 
not  aid  as  a  substitute  for  tlie  dole  method 
of  foreign  aid." 

Bids  on  the  contracts  were  opened  Decern- 
ber  1.  1962.  In  Seattle.  Lowest  American 
bidder  was  a  combination  of  Westingbouse 
and  Moloney  Electric.  Their  bid  totaled 
$7,n0J0OO.  English  Electric  entered  a  bid  of 
$6,556,000.  That's  exclusive  of  ciistoms 
duties.  This  item  would  have  amounted  to 
$682,000.  The  Army  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  duty.  But  net  savings  would  still  have 
been  $932,000. 

And  MB  Harsch  points  out.  the  customs 
duty  would  have  gone  into  the  United  States 
Treasury.  So  the  taxpayer  would  have  made 
a  savings  of  $1,814,000. 

Did  the  British  get  the  cold  shoulder  be- 
cause the  American  firms  needed  the  busi- 
ness? 'TOO,"  says  Harsch,  these  firms  are 
said  to  be  overloaded  with  business  right 
now.  Strange  part  of  the  case  Is  that  Sec- 
retary at  Defense  Wilson  helped  power  the 
dedsloQ  through  in  Cabinet  meetings. 

Haraeh  raporU  both  the  SUte  Depstrtmtat 
and  Mutual  Seciirlty  Agency  argued  1a  awK 
of  the  British. 
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Harach  points  out  that  WUson  \a  tnrlng  to 
cut  hla  budget  by  (4  billion.  Here  was  bis 
chance  to  save  $932,000.  But  he  "argued 
against  the  saving."  Harsch  said. 

The  question  raised  Is  what  Is  happening 
to  the  policy  of  "trade,  not  aid"?  Is  It  fall- 
ing by  the  wayside?  The  Monitor  doesn't 
answer  that  question  flatly.  But  It  does  say 
iQ  this  case  It  was  superseded  by  the  "Buy 
American  Act." 

That's  the  act  that  says  foreign  goods  can 
be  purchased  only  If  the  domestic  product 
Is  priced  unreasonably.  It  was  passed  back 
In  1933. 

But  even  then  that  doesnt  tell  the  whole 
story.  Certainly  a  •1,614,000  difference  Is 
something  to  consider — especially  when 
you're  talking  economy — suad  when  the 
American  firms  most  directly  affected  do  not 
want  the  Job  anjrway. 

Turning  down  a  chance  to  save  money 
tinder  these  clrcunutances  requires  some 
sort  of  an  explanation. 

And  how  about  our  grain  fanners  whose 
pocketbooks  are  sadly  hit  by  the  continued 
Importation  of  Canadfan  grains  at  lower 
than  support  prices?  Isn't  some  measure 
of  consistency  In  order?  Otherwise,  the 
growing  suspicion  that  undue  bvirdens  are 
being  placed  on  farmers  may  become  a  roar- 
ing protest. 


So  Tnics  HaTc  OiaBged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Mxw  Toax 
IN  THZ  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended editorial  appeared  in  the  Laredo 
Times.  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  May  26,  1953. 
Note  please  that  this  newspaper  was  a 
preelection  Elsenhower  supporter. 

The  editorial  follows: 

since  Elsenhower  went  to  Washington  the 
deterioration  among  the  democratic  nations 
has  Increased. 

In  fact  no  European  nation  (unless  It's 
Spain)  Is  both  willing  and  able  to  stand  with 
us  against  Russia. 

The  hoof-and-mouth  disease  In  Mexico  is 
what  we  choose  to  talk  about — a  witch  h\int 
which  will  further  drive  the  democratic  na- 
tions away  from  us. 

Our  beef  Industry  In  the  United  States 
will  be  protected  all  right.  But  we  soon 
will  be  the  only  Nation  whose  sons  will  be 
contributing  blood  on  the  battlefields  against 
communism — all  because  of  ovir  selfishness 
and  greed  for  the  almighty  dollar. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  fight  this  war 
alone  then  the  American  fathers  and  moth- 
ers shotild  know  why  we  are  forced  to  fight 
It  alone. 

The  basis  of  all  wars.  Including  this  one. 
Is  for  the  right  to  live  and  earn  and  share 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Poverty  and  lack  of  markets  are  the  real 
cavise  of  wars  and  the  causes  of  commu- 
nism. 

Communists  do  not  start  wars.  Poverty  Is 
both  the  caiise  at  communism  and  the  cause 
of  wars. 

The  beef  Industry  In  the  United  States  ts 
represented  by  one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
lobbies  In  Washington. 

The  ban  that  was  put  on  Mexican  beef 
6  years  ago  was  the  biggest  trumped-up  hum- 
bug ever  placed  against  the  public  of  the 
Americas. 

By  protecting  an  artificial  market  and 
price  based  on  expulsion  of  Mexican  and 
other  foreign  beef.  United  States  beef  In- 
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raised   and    now   has   on   hand    14 
excess  head  of  cattle, 
happened  because  our  ranchers  in- 
thelr  herds  and  prices, 
resiilt  was  14  million  excess  head  of 
which  broke  the  market  to  Its  nat- 
level,  and  broke  or  badly  hurt  thou- 
of  people  In  the  United  States. 
I    noticeable    that  90   percent   of    all 
are  from  the  United  States, 
reason  for  this  Is   that  the   United 
has  tried  to  hog  the  market  of  the 
and  hog  the  prosperity  of  the  world 
]  >olnt  where  other  democratic  nations 
to  go  along  any  further  with  us. 
sit   by   now   and   watch   dUr   greed 
consume  us. 

present  administration  in  Washlng- 
already  marked  itself  with  the  very 
of  doublecrosses. 
doublecross  Ls  one  of  the  reasons  why 
furnishing  90  percent  of  the  demo- 
blood  to  stop  communism, 
doublecross  worked  like  this.     Eng- 
^bmltted  bids  for  electrical  equipment 
Is  according  to  law)  and  outbid  the 
Charles  Wilson, 
good  old  Charley  Wilson,   the  pal  of 
,  changed  the  rules  and  threw  out 
s  bid. 
's  another  reason  why  90  percent  of 
among  foreign  troops  Ir  Korea  are 
,  Imerlcan  mothers  have  furnished, 
high  time  that  the  American  mothers 
up  to  what  Charley  Wilson  and  his 

doing  to  them  in  Washington, 
we  are  one  of  those  who  stood  up  with 
^lan  Shivers  at  the  Amarillo  Demo- 
Conventlon    and    voted    to    support 
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we  never  thought  for  1  minute  that 
with  Eisenhower's  fine,  democratic. 
Ijearing  background  could  be  corn- 
taken  over — even  temporarily — by 
boys  who  want  to  make  more  bll- 
^nd  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all  our 
demo<:ratlc  allies  who  would  have  American 
mothers  furnish  the  young  men  to  fight  off 
communism  while  Charley  Wilson  and  his 
billionaire  club  accumulate  more  billions. 

we  do  believe  that  Elsenhower  is 

to  go  fixrther  along  this  wide  road  of 

and  shortsightedness. 

Cer  Alnly  none  of  us  are  ready  to  admit 

]  nsenhower  wont  be  everything  we  ex- 

hlm  to  be. 

let's  take  a  look  at  Elsenhower's  newly 
appollited  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  The  best 
c  DUld  say  about  that  appointment  Is 
was  political  expediency. 
Thdt's  doubletalk  for  making  a  political 
appointment  for  strictly  political  reasons. 
At  any  rate.  It  was  nothing  better  than  a 
thlrd-p'ate  appointment. 

new  Ambassador  was  a  State  Depart- 

man  30  years  ago.     His  appointment 

sad  thing  that  the  billionaire  club 


Icnow  about  the  brain  washing  that  we 
Conununlsts  put  over  on  prisoners 
lemocratlc  nations, 
highest  authority  In  Washington  has 
tihat  If  the  Rosenbergs  would  confess 
irould  expect  to  have  their  death  sen- 
lessened. 

Is  a  chapter  In  our  history  on  the 

of    Communist    or    Fascist    thinking. 

minds,  under  this  type  of  thinking, 

impossible  for  the  Rosenbergs  to  have 

a  fair  trial, 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  has  existed  In 
for    more    than    50    years.    It    has 
and  does  exist  In  Canada. 

In  the  Agriculture  Department 
that  this  disease  can  be  Isolated  and 
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been  dealt  with  In  this  way  many 
In  Texas  and  other  spots  In  the  United 


Thvis,  there  Is  no  need  of  going  beyond 
a  lOO-mlle  limit  any  time  or  any  place  In 
excluding  cattle  from  any  area. 

We  have  lost  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  more  than  one-third  of  the  Latin -Ameri- 
can nations  since  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

Our  policy  of  excluding  Mexican  beef  on 
this  broad  scale  will  now  give  our  ranchers 
a  chance  to  monopolize  the  beef  market  of 
the  United  States. 

And  because  of  otir  high-handed,  greedy 
dollar  madness  It  will  also  give  the  sons  of 
the  American  mothers  a  further  chance  to 
monopolize  the  fighting  and  dying  on  the 
battlefields. 


Election  ia  lUly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  BCASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jime  7  next,  an  election  of  worldwide 
importance  will  take  place  in  Italy,  the 
universal  religious  nation  of  the  West- 
em  World  culture.  The  outcome  of  the 
elections  will  have  far-reaching  effects 
of  a  world  nature. 

There  are  many  ways  that  our  country 
and  our  citizens,  particularly  of  Italian 
origin,  can  help  in  convincing  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  that  it  is  in  their  best  inter- 
ests to  have  public  officials  in  control  of 
their  government  who  believe  in  and 
stand  for  a  government  of  law  and  not 
of  men.  In  other  words,  public  officii^ 
who  believe  in  a  government  of  law  un- 
der God,  meaning  "a  way  of  life,"  and 
who  are  opposed  to  the  "way  of  death" 
represented  by  communism. 

As  an  illustration  how  Americans  with 
relatives  or  friends  can  be  of  assistance 
in  a  proper  and  effective  way,  I  include 
in  my  remarks  a  constructive  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Pilot  of  May  30,  1953. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might 
read  these  observations   and   editorial, 
the  Pilot  is  the  ofiBcial  publication  of  the 
archdiocese — Catholic — of  Boston. 
Wxrrz  TO  Italt 

In  the  critical  elections  of  1948  the  Italian* 
by  serious  efforts  were  able  to  overcome  the 
appealing  promises  of  the  Reds  in  that  coun> 
try  and  put  in  (^ce  a  democratic  and  Chris- 
tian government.  Now,  once  again,  the 
Italian  elections  are  approaching  and  the 
same  radical  elements  continue  to  exploit 
with  Impossible  promises  the  postwar  prob- 
lems of  the  country. 

One  thing  which  will  encourage  the  Italian 
people  in  their  choice  of  a  government  will 
be  the  support  they  will  receive  from  America 
which  has  assisted*,  and  will  continue  to  as- 
sist, their  labors,  especially  In  the  econonxlo 
rehabilitation  of  their  nation  and  its  agrarian 
reforms.  A  democratic  and  free  people,  rich 
In  Christian  tradition,  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  repudiate  the  Communist  cause  If  they 
can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  left  without 
hope  and  help  In  the  rebuilding  of  their 
great  coimtry. 

In  1948  many  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
with  relatives  and  friends  in  Italy  wrote  to 
their  countrymen  to  encourage  them  to  re- 
pudiate the  false  appeals  of  the  Reds.  The 
letters  were  effective  and  the  progress  made 
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In  the  last  5  yean  tmder  a  Christian  demo- 
cratic government  has  been  formidable.  Now 
it  Is  time  to  write  a  further  word  of  encour- 
agement that  the  progress  may  continue  and 
the  Red  candidates  totally  defeated  In  the 
elections  on  June  7.  If  you  have  relatives 
and  friends  In  Italy  write  this  week  and  \irge 
a  victory  for  freedom. 


Paj  Increase  fer  Postal  Eaplojees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1953 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
14th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  I 
have  attempted  to  familiarize  myself 
with  the  problems  confronting  the  work- 
ing people.  I  have  worked  very  closely 
with  the  post-office  employees.  I  have 
found  them  to  be  very  fair  in  their  re- 
quests. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  attempt- 
ing in  a  systematic  way  to  prove  the 
need  for  a  pay  increase.  In  order  for 
all  of  us  to  understand  their  circum- 
stances I  am  inserting  below  a  ques- 
tionnaire and  a  letter  submitted  to  the 
post-offlce  clerks  and  the  letter  carriers: 

Local  130,  National  Fbmxa- 
noN  or  Post  Omci  CLcsKa, 

Akron.  Ohio. 
DcAB  Mkmbxb:  At  oai  legislative  meeting 
with  Representative  Willlam  H.  Atbxs  on 
December  16.  1952.  he  suggested  to  our  com- 
mittee that  certain  information  could  be 
obtained  through  a  survey  of  our  members 
that  would  be  very  helpful  to  him  when  a 
postal  pay  raise  Is  considered  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  Accordingly,  we  are  asking 
you  to  answer  the  questions  below  and  drop 
the  questionnaire  in  the  ballot  boxes  which 
will  be  {x-ovided  at  the  main  office  or  maU  to 
the  Survey  Committee,  post  office  box  1202, 
Akron  9.  Ohio. 

1.  Wliat  was  your  actual  take-home  pay 
last  year?    $3389.89. 

2.  How  many  dependents  do  you  have?    4. 

3.  Are  you  working  on  another  )ob  in  order 
to   properly   support   your   family?     No. 

4.  If  so,  how  many  hours  a  week  are  you 
working  on  another  Job? 

6.  Does  your  wife  work?     Yes. 

6.  If  so,  how  many  hours  a  week?    30  to  30. 

7.  Has  It  been  necessary  for  you  to  cash 
war  bonds,  borrow  on  your  instirance.  etc., 
during  1952?     Yes. 

8.  Please  make  any  other  comments  which 
you  think  might  be  helpful.  I  would  like  to 
have  my  wife  home  with  the  children  In- 
stead of  working,  but  with  my  fixed  In- 
come this  Is  Impossible.  We  deserve  and 
need  an  adequate  pay  raise. 

Akxoit,  Omo,  JVay  28, 19$3. 

Hon.  Wn-LiAM  H.  Atxks. 

House  of  Repre8entative$, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAt  8n:  Branch  148,  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Is  nearlng 
completion  of  a  sxirvey  among  the  regular 
and  substitute  carriers. 

Our  object  In  this  survey  Is  to  determine 
the  financial  problems  facing  our  members. 
It  is  our  piirpose  to  establish  a  sound  basis 
of  fiuther  argument  for  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
2344.     We  respectfully  submit  the  resiUts 


thus  far  tufhed  In  to  us  and  compiled  by  our 
legislative  committee.  Memorandum  was 
submitted  to  the  Akron  carriers  with  the 
following  questions  and  results: 

1.  Has  It  bem  necessary  for  you  to  work 
at  part-time  outside  employment  In  order 
to  supplement  your  postal  salary?  Yes,  182; 
no.  68. 

3.  Has  It  been  necessary  for  your  wife  to 
work  outside  the  home  In  order  to  help  with 
the  family  budget?    Yes.  133;  no.  100. 

3.  Has  It  been  necessary  for  you  to  borrow 
privately  from  your  credit  xinlon  or  bank 
or  loan  company  In  order  to  meet  your  ob- 
ligations?   Yes,  190;  no,  69. 

Health,  age,  and  family  responsibility  pre- 
vents other  men  from  taking  outside  em- 
ployment. While  the  hotirs  of  substitute 
employees  are  Irregular  and  sometimes  long, 
nevertheless,  their  basic  rate  Is  substandard 
in  comparison  to  other  workers  ($1.61  V^  p«r 
hour) .  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  sur- 
vey was  not  popular  with  a  number  of  em- 
ployees for  fear  of  reaction  upon  the  reveal- 
ing of  their  outside  employment. 

We  have  In  Akron  the  Akron  Postal  Em- 
ployees Credit  Union  which  limits  their 
membership  and  bxislness  to  regular  em- 
ployees. The  loan  business  of  this  tinlon 
reflects  the  financial  condition  of  our  people. 
During  the  past  year  the  record  shows  an 
Increase  of  $24,000  In  loans  while  stock  pvu' 
chases  Increased  only  $9,000. 

It  Is  of  special  Interest  to  note  that,  of  the 
questionnaires  thus  far  turned  In  (377),  out 
of  this  amount,  72  men  answered  "Yes"  on 
all  three  questions.  Nineteen  answered  "No" 
on  all  3  questions,  and  out  of  the  survey 
we  found  that  18  men  were  single. 

We  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  examine 
the  results  of  this  survey  and  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  upward  adjvistment  of 
postal  salaries  as  provided  in  H.  R.  3344 
which  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  two 
lovrer  grades. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past  consideration 
and  support,  we  remain. 
Respectfully  yours. 

JoHK  K.  Watsss, 
Chairman.      Legislative      Committee, 
Branch  148,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
findings  in  the  Akron  area  are  typical  of 
the  national  problem.  In  the  past  the 
post-offlce  employees  have  bem  told 
that  they  could  not  receive  an  increase 
in  wages,  because  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment was  losing  millions  of  dollars. 
In  order  to  get  a  more  accurate  pictiu-e 
on  where  the  losses  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  occurring  I  have  today 
written  Uie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ask- 
ing for  a  breakdown  on  the  subsidies 
granted  all  the  airline  companies  in  con. 
nection  with  their  transporting  the  malL 
If  the  claims  of  the  clerks  and  carriers 
regarding  the  huge  subsidies  are  correct, 
they  certainly  are  Justified  when  they 
say,  "Why  should  I  as  a  post-offlce  em- 
ployee be  penalized  because  of  the  loss 
incurred  in  subsidizing  the  airlines?"  A 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  is  printed  below: 
CoMCBZss  or  TBI  United  States. 

HoTTsx  or  Rzfkbbxmtativss, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  3.  1953. 
'hir.  Oswald  Rtan, 

Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAB  M*.  RTAif :  You  are  no  doubt  familiar 
with  the  current  request  before  the  Con- 
gress by  the  post-oSlce  clerks  and  canien 
regarding  a  wage  Increase.  The  workov 
have  been  told  on  several  occasions  that  it 
was  Impossible  to  grant  them  a  wage  In- 


crease, because  the  Post  OAes  Department 
was  already  being  operated  at  a  heavy  loss. 

In  order  to  determine  the  Justification  of 
the  post-office  employees'  request.  I  am  at- 
tempting to  find  out  jTist  where  the  loss  U 
occxirrlng. 

One  operation  that  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  Is  the  airline  subsidy.  I  am,  there- 
fore, asking  you  to  supply  the  following 
information : 

1.  The  names  of  all  alrlliM  companies  re- 
ceiving subsidies. 

2.  The  amotmt  paid  to  each  airline  com- 
pany in  service  payments. 

3.  The  amount  paid  to  each  airline  com- 
pany In  subsidies. 

4.  The  price  charged  by  each  airline  com- 
pany per  ton-mile. 

6.  Total  pounds  transported  by  each  air- 
line company. 

I  would  appreciate  the  figures  for  the  year 
of  1952  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1953. 

A  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience  will 
be  appreciated,  as,  in  my  Judgment,  this  ia 
a  very  serious  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  H.  Atbes, 
JTember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  confident  that 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field,  a  most  able  executive,  will  be  able 
in  the  near  future  to  bring  about  a  busi- 
nesslike operation  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. We  cannot  expect  miracles. 
We  can  only  expect  that  Mr.  Summer- 
field  will  use  his  ability  to  clarify  the 
confused  situation  he  inherited. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Information  I  have 
requested  is  received,  I  will  inform  the 
proper 'authorities  and  trust  necessary 
leerLslation  will  be  enacted. 


G>operatiTe  Hoasinf — ^A  Los  Anfelei 
CooBtj  Example 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CAUTORNIA 

ZN  TBB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVX8 
Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  YORTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  a  war  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country  on  public 
housW.  The  words  socialism  and  creep- 
ing socialism  have  been  used  inter- 
changeably with  the  term  public  hous- 
ing. Such  terms  cannot  be  applied  to  co- 
operative housing.  Those  who  con- 
tend they  are  interested  in  improved 
housing  but  opposed  to  all  public  hous- 
ing can  surely  support  cooperative  hous- 
ing. 

Today.  I  want  to  refer  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. One  that  is  done  by  the  local  peo- 
ple themselves.  I  am  going  to  refer  es- 
pecially to  one  such  project  that  was  be- 
ing developed  in  my  State  and  may  stop 
if  we  do  not  take  effective  steps  to  help 
the  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  subject  matter  of  my  talk  today 
Is  housing  for  the  people  of  average  and 
middle  income.  In  this  group,  a  good 
percentage  are  veterans  or  families  of 
veterans,  and  servicemen.  This  group, 
of  course,  includes  the  vast  majority  ol 
fine  typical  Americans.  They  are  people 
of  averace  Jobs  and  average  tnooins. 
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These  groups  are  entitled  to  be  treated 
as  well  as  other  eltizeiis  are  treated  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear. 
Up  to  now  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  i)ossible  by  insurance  and  various 
types  of  technical  aid  and  advice,  nearly 
$40  billion  in  insixred  loans  through  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  other 
housing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  very  real  and  substantial 
Federal  aid.  It  has  done  much  to  make 
our  present  population  rather  well 
housed,  but  not  all  groups. 

No  one  calls  Federal  aid  to  private 
builders  such  sis  loan  guaranties  social- 
ism or  creeping  socialism.  So  in  order 
to  keep  our  thinking  straight,  when  we 
now  seek  similar  aid  for  housing  for 
middle-income  groups,  let  us  not  con- 
fuse the  issue  by  calling  such  Federal  aid 
by  anything  but  its  right  name,  namely, 
helping  the  people  of  middle-income  to 
get  suitable  housing  at  a  price  they  can 
afford  to  pay,  at  a  time  when  many  such 
people  are  unable  to  obtain  such  housing 
particularly  those  with  low  middle  in- 
comes. 

In  order  that  we  will  be  sure  that  we 
are  all  talking  about  the  same  thing  let 
us  define  what  we  mean  by  middle-in- 
come people.  In  the  public  housing  proj- 
ects today,  the  average  income  of  fami- 
lies is  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Where 
they  receive  additional  income,  they 
soon  become  ineligible  for  public  hous- 
ing. Meanwhile,  as  they  continue  in 
public  housing,  such  families  are  re- 
quired to  pay  additional  rent  until  such 
time  as  they  can  obtain  other  housing 
elsewhere. 

Consequently,  if  we  want  to  lessen 
the  need  for  the  public  housing  to  which 
so  many  strong  organizations  object,  one 
good  method  of  doing  so  is  to  provide 
private  housing  to  which  the  people  liv- 
ing in  public  housing  can  go  as  their 
incomes  rise  over  the  $2.000-a-year  level 

In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  some 
Members  of  Congress  attempted  to  get  a 
comprehensive  middle-income  housing 
bill  enacted.  In  its  stead  Congress  passed 
a  sort  of  a  half-way  compromise  which 
is  known  as  section  213  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  It  is  meant  to  stimulate  to 
a  lesser  degree  the  same  sort  of  coo];>era- 
tive  effort  that  is  taking  place  all  along 
the  line  in  a  big  way  in  the  agricultural 
field.  This  act  was  passed  on  April  20, 
1950.  Now  I  want  to  emphasize  the  very 
modest  administration  of  this  act.  There 
were  a  thousand  or  more  people  on  the 
staff  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration in  order  to  implement  the 
Rural  Electriflcatipn  Act.  But  how  about 
the  Cooperative  Housing  Division  in  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

From  April  to  December  of  1950  they 
had  only  five  employees.  In  1951  this 
.  negligible  staff  was  increased  to  12  peo- 
ple. In  1952,  12  employees  continued 
in  the  Washington  office  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Housing  Division  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

In  1953.  from  January  to  April,  there 
were  eight  employees.    We  do  not  have, 
to  go  in  Government  job  "freezes"  tm- 
der  which  recruitment  was  limited  to  1 
male  employee  as  of  May  1,  1953,  except 
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to  sa  ir  that  the  present  Washington  staff 
coDSSts  of  3  general  employees  and  5 
sten<  igraphic  employees. 

Tlere  are  several  remarkable  things 
about  these  figures.    In  the  first  place, 
when  we  consider  that  they  have  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  appli- 
catit  ns  pending,  the  above  figures  on  the 
numMr  of  employees  is  clearly  ridicu- 
lous    It  is  what  you  call  administrative 
f rus  ration  and  is  designed  not  to  foster 
coop  erative  housing  for  the  middle -in- 
com  ;  groups  but  to  discourage  and  over- 
burden the  few  employees  who  are  ad- 
tering    it;    preventing    applicants 
getting   complete   and   necessary 
cal  help  which  they  badly  need. 
e  the  notion  of  cooperation  and 
ratives  is  as  old  as  our  Govern- 
in  the  field  of  housing  it  is  ex- 
treniely  new.    Applicants  have  to  be  ex- 
pert y  advised  to  enable  them  to  get 
stared  off  right  toward  success  in  this 
new  and  effective  way  of  supplying  their 
houiiing  needs.     Success  is  practically 
imp  )ssible  where  they  cannot  obtain  the 
nec<ssary  kind  of  specialized  technical 
aid. 

It  seems  we  are  discriminating,  tigainst 
the  great  class  of  millions  of  middle-in- 
come veterans  and  other  wage  earners 
living  in  our  cities  when  we  deny  them 
evei  i  a  fraction  of  the  facilities  for  their 
coo  >erative  housing  programs  that  are 
nov  available  to  people  living  in  rural 
and  farm  areas  who  have  the  splendid 
nat  onwide  facilities  of  REA  to  assist 
then  in  forming  and  successfully  con- 
tinving  electrification  cooperatives.  If 
one  agency  has  a  thousand  employees,  it 
is  a  yswcd  to  ask  eight  employees  to  per- 
f on  a  endless  services  for  an  even  larger 
pro  n"am.  Moreover,  through  the  action 
of  he  House  and  the  abolition  of  the 
offlre  of  the  man  in  charge  of  Coopera- 
tive Housing,  even  this  modest,  meager 
ass  stance  will  be  discarded,  for  all  prac- 
ticsl  piuposes. 

1 1  order  to  indicate  to  this  body  what 
thii  Cooperative  Housing  program 
mei  ins  in  a  given  case  I  now  want  to  take 
the  large  213  single  family  cooperative 
development  near  Long  Beach  in  Los 
Anieles  County,  Calif.,  known  as  the 
Lai  ewood  Park  Cooperative.  Most  large 
traot  housing  like  this  is  designed  for 
sal4  to  veterans.  Section  213  of  the  Na- 
tioilal  Housing  Act  on  cooperatives  is  the 
onlr  section  of  that  act  which  provides 
that  where  65  percent  veterans  partici- 
pat  s  in  a  cooperative  project,  they  as  well 
as  1  lonveterans  obtain  an  increase  in  the 
am  )imt  of  the  mortgage  loan.  They 
thus  reduce  the  down  payment  As  a 
result,  for  the  first  time,  nonveterans 
als<i  have  been  able  to  purchase  homes 
at  i  down  payment  and  monthly  charges 
that  their  average  income  affords.  If 
less  than  65  percent  veterans  participate 
the  veterans  only  receive  the  benefit  of 
an  Jicreased  mortgage  amount  that  will 
red  ice  their  down  pasonents. 

1  o  get  back  to  the  Lakewood  develop- 
ment, to  date,  approximately  5,500  single 
fan  Lily  homes  have  been  constructed  and 
are  now  occupied.  About  2,000  are  un- 
der construction.  Approximately  2,600 
hoi  les  have  been  subscribed  for  and  the 
nee  essary  equity  money  has  been  paid  in 
by  ndividual  cooperators.  Applications 
for  mortgage  insurance  under  section 
213  have  not  as  yet  been  filed  with  the 


FHA  at  Long  Beach  for  the  2.600  units. 
It  will  not  be  filed  unti'  some  decision 
is  reached  on  the  matter  of  increased 
interest  rates. 

The  sponsor  of  this  project  has  land 
available  for  12,000  more  units  and  pro- 
poses to  construct  these  units  under  the 
Cooperative  Housing  plan.  This  plan  is 
now  providing  housing  at  from  $400  to 
$900  below  the  acquisition  costs  of  com- 
parable houses  built  in  the  surrounding 
areas. 

If  we  were  to  sum  up  what  has  been 
and  is  being  done  and  what  will  be  done 
under  the  Cooperative  Housing  plan  in 
the  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  areas, 
22.100  middle-income  families  repre- 
senting some  71,604  persons  will  be  pro- 
vided with  modem  dwelling  units  at 
prices  and  monthly  payments  they  can 
afford. 

So  that  in  this  single  development  in 
my  State  if  the  cooperative-housing  pro- 
gram is  restricted  out  of  effective  exist- 
ence, it  will  mean  this  one  development 
alone  that  14.600  middle-income  fam- 
ilies who  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
purchase  homes  yet  to  be  constructed, 
will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  cooperative  housing 
the  same  as  those  who  are  now  living 
in  the  project,  or  who  are  about  to  do 
so  when  the  homes  now  under  construc- 
tion are  completed. 

The  sponsor-builder  of  this  develop- 
ment has  advised  that  if  he  does  not 
have  some  assurance  in  the  near  future 
that  cooperative  housing  will  continue 
under  present  requirements,  and  If  the 
interest  rate  is  not  increased  to  4^^  per- 
cent and  the  dwelling  units  released  from 
the  project  blanket  mortgage,  he  will 
hav?  no  other  alternative  but  to  sus- 
pend operations  under  section  213,  as 
the  present  units  under  construction  are 
completed,  and  replan  his  operations 
under  section  203  of  VA  4  Mi -percent 
mortgages. 

This  might  make  It  necessary  not  only 
to  reorganize  his  present  method  of  oper- 
ation, but  also  to  make  new  applications 
for  mortgages  insurance  under  section 
203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
under  the  VA  guaranteed -loans  S3rstem, 
which  means  new  appraisals  and  com- 
plete new  processing.  Months  may  then 
elapse  before  he  is  able  to  commence 
construction  again.  The  result  will  be, 
in  his  best  estimate,  that  it  will  neces- 
sitate laying  off  approximately  6,500  em- 
ployees and  building  trade  mechanics. 
Thus  serious  unemployment  will  be 
added  to  the  housing  construction  de- 
lays. 

The  sponsor -builder  has  informed 
FHA  that  he  has  on  hand  firm  commit- 
ments from  a  mortgage-lending  institu- 
tion of  $22  million  for  section  213  sales- 
type  projects,  providing  the  interest  rate 
as  4*/2  percent  on  individual  mortgages. 
He  Is  sold  on  the  cooperative-housing 
program  and  wants  to  continue  on  with 
it  but  firmly  believes  that  if  Congress 
ciu*tails  the  program,  or  does  not  give 
qiiick  relief  on  an  Interest  rate  consist- 
ent with  other  sections  of  the  Natioral 
Housing  Act  and  VA,  the  entire  cooper- 
ative-housing program  in  the  Long 
Beach-Los  Angeles  area,  as  well  as  other 
areas  throughout  the  country,  will  fall. 
Let  us  face  this  issue  honestly  and 
fairly.    Either  we  believe  in  local  people 


doing  things  themselves  or  we  do  not. 
What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are  sim- 
ple. Throughout  America  today,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  millions  of  dollars  in  ap- 
plications before  the  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing Division  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, there  is  a  real  crying  need 
for  this  kind  of  Federal  program.  I 
have  had  the  facts  prepared  for  me  and 
I  would  like  to  read  them  to  you  now. 

As  of  April  20. 1953.  business  processed 
is  as  follows: 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 
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num- 
ber 
pro)- 
•cta 


Mortftagcs  Inaured.......... 

Conimitmenta  outstanamir... 
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Appliostions  in  prooeM 


Active  case  workJoad. . . 

EUflbUlty     sutemeou    ei- 
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Cases  rejected.. — 


Inactive  case  workkMd. 
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7 

36 
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»,950 
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6.476 
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230  38.574 


eo  4,673 
24H  ai,  f)80 
110  17,006 


427 


41.750 


666  80,333 


tl»4,  726. 883 
11,140,700 

90,634.400 
104.862.376 


361,373,360 


43,054.250 
198,  413.  748 
160,868,021 


In  other  words,  there  are  active  cases 
for  Cooperative  Housing  totaling  over 
$361  milUon  out  of  a  total  of  nearly 
$764  million  In  applications  received. 

Now  notice  what  has  happened  to 
these  applications  and  cases.  Of  the 
total  of  $736,710,278  In  appUcatlons  re- 
ceived, $402,336,919  in  applications  cov- 
ering 427  projects  for  41.759  units  have 
been  withdrawn  or  rejected  or  have  ex- 
pired primarily  for  lack  of  4-percent 
mortgage  money,  leaving  an  active  case 
workload  :.f  22P  projects  for  38,574  units 
and  a  dollar  volume  of  $361,373,359 
which  is  Increasing  monthly. 

There  is  something  else  that  Is  even 
more  remarkable.  This  program  does 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  a  dime. 
Here  are  the  facts.  In  addition  to  the 
Washington  salary  expense,  there  Is  the 
cost  of  processing  applications  in  the 
local  FHA  Insuring  ofllces.  The  excess 
of  fees  and  premiums  collected  from 
mortgagees,  mortgagors,  and  builders 
over  total  operating  expense  for  sec- 
tion 213,  covering  the  period  from  April 
20. 1950,  to  December  31. 1952.  amounted 
to  approximately  $1,283,000.  In  other 
words.  Cooperative  Housing  is  more  than 
paying  Its  way. 

So  there  can  be  no  argiiment  about 
money  costs  to  the  taxpayers.  It  costs 
them  nothing.  Once  again  the  Senate 
has  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  good  pro- 
gram by  nullifying  the  House  action  on 
cooperative  middle-class  housing,  even 
though  this  body  Is  supposed  to  be  closer 
to  the  pulse  of  the  American  people.  I 
therefore  express  the  hope  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  will  be  reversed,  the 
Senate  sustained,  and  that  we  increase 
the  amount  of  the  funds  available  for 
hiring  the  necessary  people  In  the 
Washington  oflBce  of  the  Cooperative 
Housing  Division.  Fees  and  premiums 
collected  more  than  pay  for  such  tem- 
porary outlays.  Here  Is  a  good  private 
enterprise  housing  program  all  can 
■upport. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

OP   MICHIGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1, 19Si 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  statement 
of  Walter  Williams.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  Senate  bill 
589,  May  21,  1953: 

On  AprU  24,  1953.  President  Elsenhower 
approved  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  National  Security  Council  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  should  participate 
In  the  St.  Lawrence-Oreat  Lakes  seaway 
project.  Thereafter  on  May  8.  1953.  the 
Cabinet  unanimously  approved  a  recom- 
mendation that  such  participation  in  the 
seaway  project  is  desirable,  provided  such 
participation  is  limited  to  the  international 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Lake 
Erie  and  Montreal.  I  am  appearing  in  sup- 
port of  this  pjsition,  and  will  first  make  a 
general  opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  as  a  whole,  which  wiU  then 
be  foUowed  by  separate  and  individual  state- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. State  Department,  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  Treasury  Department,  and  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  It  should  be  understood 
throughout  that  all  of  these  presentations 
are  in  support  of  the  single,  unified  gen- 
eral administration  position  of  support  of 
United  States  participation  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  at  an  early  date,  and  are  not 
to  be  construed  as  separate  or  individual 
approaches  in  any  respect  whatsoever.  In 
other  words,  the  executive  agencies  are 
whoUy  united. 

S.  589  provides  for  United  States  partlcl- 
patioa  in  and  construction  of  navigation 
works  for  a  27-foot  channel,  conditioned  on 
full  Canadian  cooperation  and  receipt  of 
adequate  asstirances  that  the  power  phase 
development,  which  Includes  the  basic  dam 
and  dikes,  will  be  completed  and  operated 
Jointly  by  an  authorlaed  United  States- 
designee  and  an  appropriate  Canadian 
agency.  The  navigation  project  would  be  set 
up  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  over  a  50-year 
period  through  tolls,  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent  particiiyting  to  the  extent  of  »100 
mUllon  in  the  financing  of  the  contemplated 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. Committee  Print  No.  1  to  the  bUl. 
dated  March  19,  1953.  which  embodies  sug- 
gestions of  the  Executive  Branch  for  realign- 
ing the  proposed  corporate  structure  and  a 
changed  form  of  corporate  financing,  will  be 
discussed  by  Treasury  and  budget  witnesses 
at  a  later  point.  Under  S.  689  the  develop- 
ment corporation  would  be  responsible  for 
construction,  operation,  and  administration 
at  the  navigation  project.  Since  this  bill 
applies  only  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  navi- 
gation works  in  the  Lake  Erie-Montreal  part 
of  the  seaway,  with  United  States  partlclpa- 
tlou  at  International  Rapids  and  Thousand 
Islands  sections  and  Canadian  participation 
at  and  below  International  Rapids  section 
and  at  the  Welland  Canal,  it  is  the  narrowest 
proposal  now  before  the  Congress.  Our  dis- 
cussion is  confined  to  this  one  bill. 

Primary  issues  bearing  on  the  extent  of 
and  limitations  upon  United  States  partici- 
pation In  a  St.  Lawrence-Oreat  Lakes  seaway 
project  are  (a)  whether  ot  not  participation 
in  construction  of  the  27-foot  seaway  Lake 
Erie-Montreal  would  be  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  aectnrlty  and  other  bases  for  United 
States  participation:  (b)  whether  or  not  the 
contemplated  27-foot  draft  affords  a  sound 


basis  for  United  States  Investment  in  any 
substantial  part  of  such  a  seaway:  and  (e) 
whether  or  not  the  advantages  arising  out 
of  partnership  with  Canada  in  developing 
and  Jointly  controUlng  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  project  sufficiently  warrant 
United  States  support  and  action  at  this 
time. 

The  position  of  the  administration  on  the 
proposals  now  before  the  Congress  Is  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  security  and  other  interests  of  the 
United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  make  desir- 
able participMition  in  the  St.  Lawrence-Great 
Lakes  seaway  project,  limited  to  the  inter- 
national section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Montreal,  substantially  as  pro- 
vided In  8.  589  now  before  the  Senate. 

2.  Participation  by  the  United  States 
should,  however,  be  expressly  conditioned  on 
(a)  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  underly- 
ing power  project  wlU  go  ahead,  pursuant  to 
appropriate  authorization,  (b)  satisfactory 
assurance  that  Canada  wUl  go  ahead  with  its 
part  of  the  navigation  project,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States,  and  (c)  predication 
ot  the  project  on  a  self-liquidating  basis. 
These  conditions  are  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent with  national  policy. 

3.  Participation  by  the  United  States  now 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  St. 
Lawrence  River  seaway  would  increase  its 
defense  advantages  to  this  country,  and 
would  In  time  of  emergency  assure  it  of  fuU 
benefits  of  Joint  participation. 

4.  Participation  by  the  United  States  now 
in  the  project  would  strengthen  our  strategic 
position  at  all  times  respecting  use  of  the 
seaway  for  transportation  of  basic  materials. 

5.  Construction  of  the  International  Rap- 
ids section  canals  on  the  United  States  side 
would  be  more  economical  than  construction 
on  the  Canadian  side  and  to  that  extent 
would  result  In  lower  toUs.  and  because  of 
its  design,  the  American  project  wovild  con- 
stitute in  certain  aspects  a  superior  naviga- 
tion faculty. 

6.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  Lake  Erie  to 
Montreal  section,  so  constructed  and  opo'- 
ated.  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  self- 
liquidating  over  a  projected  period  of  50 
years. 

7.  Early  initiation  and  completion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  seaway  project  in 
accordance  with  our  recommendations  is  In 
the  national  interest. 

For  the  committee's  information  this  com- 
plete position,  which  largely  conforms  with 
the  recommendation  of  every  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  last  30  years,  re- 
sults from  a  thorough  reexamination  of  the 
problem,  in  accordance  with  the  administra- 
tion poUcy  of  considering  each  major  con- 
struction project  on  its  merits  and  in  tenns 
of  whether  it  should  be  a  Federal,  local,  or 
private  project,  or  a  combination  of  any  two 
or  all  of  them.  Such  study  has  included 
an  examination  of  the  secvirity  aspects  of 
the  problem  by  National  Security  Council 
(consisting  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  Director  for  Mutual  Security), 
and  of  the  matter  of  extent  of  and  limita- 
tions upon  United  States  participation  by  a 
special  Cabinet  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
President  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Defense,  Commerce,  and  the  Interior, 
and  is  largely  reflected  in  our  present  testi- 
mony. In  connection  with  siach  handling, 
we  wish  to  emphasize  that  special  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  variouus  objections 
and  opposing  arguments  raised  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  seaway  to  any  United  States 
participation.  We  firmly  believe  that  sup- 
port of  the  project  in  the  manner  and  form 
indicated  will  effectively  meet  all  substan- 
tial objections  and  integrate  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  a  unified  plan  of  action. 

In  1923  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recommended  to  the  Congress  construction 
<tf  a  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  seaway — a 
recommendation  that  has  been  made  in  some 
form  by  every  Preaident  since  ibat  tua*. 
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Theae  Kroops  are  entitled  to  be  treated 
as  well  as  other  citizens  are  treated  by 
the  Federal  GoTemment. 

Let  me  make  msrself  perfectly  clear. 
Up  to  now  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  possible  by  insurance  and  yarious 
types  of  technical  aid  and  advice,  nearly 
$40  billion  in  insured  loans  through  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  other 
housing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  very  real  and  substantial 
Federal  aid.  It  has  done  much  to  make 
our  present  population  rather  well 
housed,  but  not  all  groups. 

No  one  calls  Federal  aid  to  private 
builders  such  as  loan  guaranties  social- 
ism or  creeping  socialism.  So  in  order 
to  keep  our  thinking  straight,  when  we 
now  seek  similar  aid  for  housing  for 
middle-income  groups,  let  us  not  con- 
fuse the  issue  by  calling  such  Federal  aid 
by  anything  but  its  right  name,  namely, 
helping  the  people  of  middle-income  to 
get  suitable  housing  at  a  price  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  at  a  time  when  many  such 
people  are  unable  to  obtain  such  housing 
particxilarly  those  with  low  middle  in- 
comes. 

In  order  that  we  will  be  sure  that  we 
are  all  talking  about  the  same  thing  let 
us  define  what  we  mean  by  middle-in- 
come people.  In  the  public  housing  proj- 
ects today,  the  average  income  of  fami- 
lies Is  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Where 
they  receive  additional  income,  they 
80on  become  ineligible  for  public  hous- 
ing. Meanwhile,  as  they  continue  in 
public  housing,  such  families  are  re- 
quired to  pay  additional  rent  tmtll  such 
time  as  they  can  obtain  other  housing 
elsewhere. 

Consequently,  if  we  want  to  lessen 
the  need  for  the  public  housing  to  which 
so  many  strong  organizations  object,  one 
good  method  of  doing  so  is  to  provide 
private  housing  to  which  the  people  liv- 
ing in  pubUc  housing  can  go  as  their 
Incomes  rise  over  the  $2.000-a-year  level 

In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  some 
Members  of  Congress  attempted  to  get  a 
comprehensive  middle-income  hotising 
bill  enacted.  In  its  stead  Congress  passed 
a  sort  of  a  half-way  compromise  which 
Is  known  as  section  213  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  It  is  meant  to  stimulate  to 
a  lesser  degree  the  same  sort  of  coopera- 
tive effort  that  is  taking  place  all  along 
the  line  in  a  big  way  in  the  agricultural 
field.  This  act  was  passed  on  April  20. 
1950.  Now  I  want  to  emphasize  the  very 
modest  administration  of  this  act.  There 
were  a  thousand  or  more  people  on  the 
staff  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration in  order  to  implement  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act.  But  how  about 
the  Cooperative  Housing  Division  in  the 
Washington  ofDce  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

From  April  to  December  of  1950  they 
had  only  five  employees.  In  1951  this 
negligible  staff  was  increased  to  12  peo- 
ple. In  1952.  12  employees  continued 
in  the  Washington  office  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Housing  Division  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

In  1953.  from  January  to  April,  there 
were  eight  employees.  We  do  not  have 
to  go  in  Government  job  "freezes"  im- 
der  which  recruitment  was  limited  to  1 
male  employee  as  of  May  1,  1953,  except 
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to  say  that  the  present  Washington  staff 
consis  a  of  3  general  employees  and  5 
stenof  raphic  employees. 

There  are  several  remarkable  things 
about  these  figures.  In  the  first  place, 
when  we  consider  that  they  have  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  appli- 
cation s  pending,  the  above  flgiures  on  the 
nimibT  of  employees  is  clearly  ridicu- 
lous. It  is  what  you  call  administrative 
f rustr  ition  and  is  designed  not  to  foster 
coopeiative  housing  for  the  middle-in- 
come n'oups  but  to  discourage  and  over- 
burde  i  the  few  employees  who  are  ad- 
minisiering  it;  preventing  applicants 
from  getting  complete  and  necessary 
techncal  help  which  they  badly  need. 


the  notion  of  cooperation  and 


cooperatives  is  as  old  as  oiu*  Govern- 
ment, in  the  field  of  housing  it  is  ex- 
treme y  new.  Applicants  have  to  be  ex- 
isertly  advised  to  enable  them  to  get 
startei  off  right  toward  success  in  this 
new  a  ad  effective  way  of  supplying  their 
housiJtg  needs.  Success  is  practically 
impoa  sible  where  they  cannot  obtain  the 
necessary  kind  of  specialized  technical 
aid. 

It  s^ms  we  are  discriminating;^  against 
the  g\  eat  class  of  millions  of  middle-in- 
veterans  and  other  wage  earners 
in  our  cities  when  we  deny  them 
even  1 1  fraction  of  the  facilities  for  their 
coope-ative  housing  programs  that  are 
now  ivailable  to  people  living  in  rural 
and  firm  areas  who  have  the  splendid 
nationwide  facilities  of  REA  to  assist 
them  in  forming  and  successfully  con- 
tinuirg  electrification  cooperatives.  If 
one  agency  has  a  thousand  employees,  it 
ird  to  ask  eight  employees  to  per- 
>ndless  services  for  an  even  larger 
nm.  Moreover,  through  the  action 
House  and  the  abolition  of  the 
3f  the  man  in  charge  of  Coopera- 
lousing,  even  this  modest,  meager 
assist  ince  will  be  discarded,  for  all  prac- 
tical  )urposes. 

In  ( trder  to  indicate  to  this  body  what 
this  Cooperative  Housing  program 
mean  i  in  a  given  case  I  now  want  to  take 
the  Urge  213  single  family  cooperative 
development  near  Long  Beach  in  Los 
AngeEs  Coimty.  Calif.,  known  as  the 
Lakewood  Park  Cooperative.  Most  large 
tract  housing  like  this  is  designed  for 
sale  tp  veterans.  Section  213  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  on  cooperatives  is  the 
only  1  ection  of  that  act  which  provides 
that  Inhere  65  percent  veterans  partici- 
pate i  1  a  cooperative  project,  they  as  well 
as  no]  iveterans  obtain  an  increase  in  the 
amouit  of  the  mortgage  loan.  They 
thus  reduce  the  down  payment.  As  a 
resiilt  for  the  first  time,  nonveterans 
also  lave  been  able  to  purchase  homes 
at  a  d  )wn  payment  and  monthly  charges 
that  heir  average  income  affords.  If 
less  tl  an  65  percent  veterans  participate 
the  veterans  only  receive  the  benefit  of 
an  in(  reased  mortgage  amount  that  will 
reduce  their  down  payments. 

To  :et  back  to  the  Lakewood  develop- 
ment, to  date,  approximately  5.500  single 
f  amil:  homes  have  been  constructed  and 
are  n<iw  occupied.  About  2.000  are  tm- 
der  construction.  Approximately  2.600 
homej  have  been  subscribed  for  and  the 
necess  ary  equity  money  has  been  paid  in 
by  inc  ividual  cooperators.  Applications 
for  mortgage  insurance  imder  section 
213  hj  .ve  not  as  yet  been  filed  with  the 
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FHA  at  Long  Beach  for  the  2.600  units. 
It  will  not  be  filed  unti*  some  decision 
is  reached  on  the  matter  of  Increased 
interest  rates. 

The  sponsor  of  this  project  has  land 
available  for  12,000  more  units  and  pro- 
poses to  construct  these  units  under  the 
Cooperative  Housing  plan.  This  plan  is 
now  providing  housing  at  from  $400  to 
$900  below  the  acquisition  costs  of  com-.-  ^ 
parable  houses  built  in  the  surroundinJK 
areas.  \ 

If  we  were  to  sum  up  what  has  been  \^ 
and  is  being  done  and  what  will  be  done ' 
under  the  Cooperative  Housing  plan  in  | 
the  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  areas,) 
22,100  middle-income  families  repre-j 
senting  some  71.604  persons  will  be  pro- 
vided  with  modem  dwelling  imits  at: 
prices  and  monthly  payments  they  can  I 
afford. 

So  that  in  this  single  development  In  , 
my  State  if  the  cooperative-housing  pro-  I 
gram  is  restricted  out  of  effective  exist- 
ence, it  will  mean  this  one  development 
alone  that  14,600  middle-income  fam- 
ilies who  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  td 
purchase  homes  yet  to  be  constructed, 
will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  cooperative  housing 
the  same  as  those  who  are  now  living 
in  the  project,  or  who  are  about  to  do 
so  when  the  homes  now  under  construc- 
tion are  completed. 

The  sponsor-builder  of  this  develop- 
ment has  advised  that  if  he  does  not 
have  some  assurance  in  the  near  future 
that  cooperative  housing  will  continue 
under  present  requirements,  and  if  the 
interest  rate  is  not  increased  to  4*72  per- 
cent and  the  dwelling  units  released  f  rpm 
the  project  blanket  mortgage,  he  will 
havi  no  other  alternative  but  to  sus- 
pend operations  under  section  213.  as 
the  present  units  under  construction  are 
completed,  and  replan  his  operations 
under  section  203  of  VA  4Vi-percent 
mortgages. 

This  might  make  It  necessary  not  only 
to  reorganize  his  present  method  of  oper- 
ation, but  also  to  make  new  applications 
for  mortgages  insurance  under  section 
203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
imder  the  VA  guaranteed -loans  system, 
which  means  new  appraisals  and  com- 
plete new  processing.  Months  may  then 
elapse  before  he  is  able  to  commence 
construction  again.  The  result  will  be, 
in  his  best  estimate,  that  it  will  neces- 
sitate laying  off  approximately  6,500  em- 
ployees and  building  trade  mechanics. 
Thus  serious  unemplojrment  will  be 
added  to  the  housing  construction  de- 
lays. 

The  siwnsor-builder  has  Informed 
FHA  that  he  has  on  hand  firm  commit- 
ments from  a  mortgage-lending  institu- 
tion of  $22  million  for  section  213  sales- 
type  projects,  providing  the  interest  rate 
as  4V2  percent  on  individual  mortgages. 
He  is  sold  on  the  cooperative-housing 
program  and  wants  to  continue  on  with 
it  but  firmly  believes  that  if  Congress 
ciu-tails  the  program,  or  does  not  give 
quick  relief  on  an  interest  rate  consist- 
ent with  other  sections  of  the  Natioril 
Housing  Act  and  VA.  the  entire  cooper- 
ative-housing program  in  the  Long 
Beach-Los  Angeles  area,  as  well  as  other 
areas  throughout  the  country,  will  fail. 

Let  us  face  this  issue  honestly  and 
fairly.   Either  we  believe  in  local  people 
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doing  things  themselves  or  we  do  not. 
What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are  sim- 
ple. Throughout  America  today,  as  evl- 
denced  by  the  millions  of  dollars  in  ap- 
plications before  the  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing Division  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, there  is  a  real  crying  need 
for  this  kind  of  Federal  program.  I 
have  had  the  facts  prepared  for  me  and 
I  would  like  to  read  them  to  you  now. 

As  of  April  20. 1953,  business  processed 
is  as  follows: 


ToUl 
num- 
ber 
proj- 
ects 


MorUanes  Inaored... -....— 
Commitments  oatstamUnic. . . 
Elieibility    sUtemento    out- 
stand  inK 

▲pplioAtioiu  in  protMi 

Actfre  case  workkwd. . . 

Eliflbimy     sUtemeott    ei- 

pired 

Cases  withdrawn 

Cases  rejected ....^... — 

Inactiye  ease  workkiad. 

Total  applications  re- 
ceived  


n4 

7 

73 


2N 


Total 
num- 
ber 
units 


X,050 
1,003 

fi.47« 
n.0S6 


38.574 


60  4.fi73 
348  20,080 
n»|l7.006 


427 


41.750 


«6«a0,333 


Tota'  doHar 
yotume 


tl9i,  7%,  883 
11, 140,700 

00,634.400 
104,862.376 


361, 373.  SM 


43.  OM.  2Sn 
198,  413,  748 
160,  868. 031 


4(02,336,010 


783, 710,  W8 


In  other  words,  there  are  active  cases 
for  Cooperative  Housing  totaling  over 
$361  million  out  of  a  total  of  nearly 
$764  million  In  applications  received. 

Now  notice  what  has  happened  to 
these  applications  and  cases.  Of  the 
total  of  $736,710,278  in  applications  re- 
ceived. $402,336,919  in  appUcations  cov- 
ering 427  projects  for  41.750  units  have 
been  withdrawn  or  rejected  or  have  ex- 
pired primarily  for  lack  of  4-percent 
mortgage  money,  leaving  an  active  case 
workload  Jt  22P  projects  for  38,574  units 
and  a  dollar  volume  of  $361,373,359 
which  is  increasing  monthly. 

There  Is  something  else  that  Is  even 
more  remarkable.  This  program  does 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  a  dime. 
Here  are  the  facts.  In  addition  to  the 
Washington  salary  expense,  there  is  the 
cost  of  processing  applications  in  the 
local  FHA  insuring  offices.  The  excess 
of  fees  and  premiums  collected  from 
mortgagees,  mortgagors,  and  builders 
over  total  operating  expense  for  sec- 
tion 213.  covering  the  period  from  April 
20. 1950.  to  December  31. 1952.  amounted 
to  approximately  $1,283,000.  In  other 
words,  Cooperative  Housing  ts  more  than 
paying  its  way. 

So  there  can  be  no  argument  about 
money  costs  to  the  taxpayers.  It  costs 
them  nothing.  Once  again  the  Senate 
has  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  good  pro- 
gram by  nullifying  the  House  action  on 
cooperative  middle-class  housing,  even 
though  this  body  is  supposed  to  be  closer 
to  the  pulse  of  the  American  people.  I 
therefore  express  the  hope  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  will  be  reversed,  the 
Senate  sustained,  and  that  we  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  funds  available  for 
hiring  the  necessary  people  in  the 
Washington  oflBce  of  the  Cooperative 
Housing  Division.  Fees  and  premiums 
collected  more  than  pay  for  such  tem- 
porary outlasrs.  Here  is  a  good  private 
enterprise  housing  program  all  can 
•upport 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  lacaxcAH 

IN  ISX  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  statement 
of  Walter  Williams.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  Senate  bill 
589.  May  21.  1953: 

On  AprU  24.  1953.  President  Elsenhower 
approved  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  National  Security  Council  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  should  participate 
In  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  seaway 
project.  Thereafter  on  Uay  8.  1953.  the 
Cabinet  unanimously  approved  a  recom- 
mendation that  such  participation  In  the 
seaway  project  is  desirable,  provided  such 
participation  is  limited  to  the  international 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Lake 
Brie  and  Montreal.  I  am  appearing  In  sup- 
port of  this  pjsition,  and  will  first  make  a 
general  opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  as  a  whole,  which  will  then 
be  foUowed  by  separate  and  Individual  state- 
ments on  Isehalf  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. State  Department,  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  Treasury  Department,  and  Bxireau 
of  the  Budget.  It  shotUd  be  understood 
throughout  that  aU  of  theae  presentations 
•re  in  support  of  the  single,  unified  gen- 
eral adndlnistration  position  oi  support  of 
United  States  participation  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  at  an  early  date,  and  are  not 
to  be  construed  as  separate  or  individual 
approaches  la  any  respect  whatsoever.  In 
other  words,  the  executive  agencies  are 
wholly  united. 

S.  589  provides  for  United  States  partici- 
pation in  and  construction  of  navigation 
works  for  a  27-foot  channel,  conditioned  on 
fuU  Canadian  cooperation  and  receipt  of 
adequate  assurances  that  the  power  phase 
development,  which  includes  the  basic  dam 
and  dikes,  wlU  be  completed  and  operated 
Jointly  by  an  authorised  United  States- 
designee  and  an  appropriate  Canadian 
agency.  The  navigation  jxoject  would  be  set 
up  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  over  a  50-year 
period  through  tolls,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment particii^ting  to  the  extent  of  $100 
million  in  the  financing  of  the  contemplated 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. Committee  Print  No.  1  to  the  bUl. 
dated  March  19.  1953,  which  embodies  sug- 
gestions of  the  Executive  Branch  for  realign- 
ing the  prof>osed  corporate  structure  and  a 
changed  form  of  corporate  financing,  will  be 
discussed  by  Treasury  and  budget  witneases 
at  a  later  point.  Under  8.  680  the  develop- 
ment corporation  would  be  responsible  for 
oonstruction,  operation,  and  administration 
of  the  navigation  project.  Since  this  bill 
applies  only  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  navi- 
gation works  in  the  Lake  Srie-Montreal  part 
of  the  seaway,  with  United  States  participa- 
tion at  International  Rapids  and  Thousand 
Islands  sections  and  Canadian  participation 
at  and  below  International  Bapids  section 
and  at  the  Welland  Canal,  it  is  tiie  narrowest 
proposal  now  bef(»e  the  Congress.  Our  dis- 
cussion is  confined  to  this  one  bill. 

Primary  issues  bearing  on  the  extent  of 
and  limitations  upon  United  States  partici- 
pation in  a  St.  Lawrence -Great  Lakes  seaway 
project  are  (a)  whether  or  not  participation 
in  construction  of  the  27-foot  seaway  Lake 
Erie-Montreal  would  be  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  security  and  other  bases  for  United 
States  particlpatton:  (b)  whether  or  not  the 
oontemplatad  a7-foot  draft  aflords  a  sound 


basis  for  United  States  investment  in  any 
substantial  part  of  such  a  seaway;  and  (c) 
whether  or  not  the  advantages  arising  out 
of  partnership  with_Canada  in  developing 
and  Jointly  controUlng  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  project  sufficiently  warrant 
United  States  support  and  action  at  this 
time. 

The  position  of  the  administration  on  the 
IM^posals  now  before-  the  Congress  is  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  security  and  other  interests  of  the 
United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  make  desir- 
able participation  in  the  St.  Lawrence-Great 
Lakes  seaway  project,  limited  to  the  inter- 
national section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Montreal,  substantially  as  pro- 
vided in  S.  589  now  before  the  Senate. 

a.  ParUclpation  by  the  United  States 
should,  however,  be  expressly  conditioned  on 
(a)  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  underly- 
ing power  project  wlU  go  ahead,  pursuant  to 
appropriate  authorization,  (b)  satisfactory 
assurance  that  Canada  will  go  ahead  with  its 
part  of  the  navigation  project,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States,  and  (c)  predication 
ot  tlie  project  on  a  self-liquidating  basis. 
These  conditions  are  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent with  national  policy. 

3.  Participation  by  the  United  States  now 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  St. 
Lawrence  River  seaway  would  increase  its 
defense  advantages  to  this  country,  and 
would  in  time  of  emergency  assure  it  of  full 
benefits  of  Joint  participation. 

4.  Participation  by  the  United  States  now 
in  the  project  would  strengthen  our  strategic 
position  at  all  times  respecting  use  of  the 
seaway  for  transportation  of  basic  materials. 

5.  Construction  of  the  International  Rap- 
Ids  section  canals  on  the  United  States  side 
would  be  more  economical  than  construction 
on  the  Canadian  side  and  to  that  extent 
would  result  in  lower  tolls,  and  because  of 
its  design,  the  American  project  would  con- 
stitute in  certain  aspects  a  supericu-  naviga- 
tion faciUty. 

e.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  Lake  Erie  to 
Montreal  section,  so  constructed  and  oper- 
ated, can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  self- 
liquidating  over  a  projected  period  of  50 
years. 

7.  Early  initiation  and  completion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  seaway  project  in 
accordance  with  our  recommendations  is  in 
the  national  interest. 

For  the  committee's  information  this  com- 
plete position,  which  largely  conforms  with 
the  recommendation  of  every  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  last  30  years,  re- 
sults from  a  thorough  reexamination  of  the 
problem,  in  accordance  with  the  administra- 
tion poUcy  of  considering  each  major  con- 
struction project  on  its  merits  and  in  terms 
of  whether  it  should  be  a  Federal,  local,  or 
private  project,  or  a  combination  erf  any  two 
or  all  of  them.  Such  study  has  Included 
an  examination  of  the  security  aspects  of 
the  problem  by  National  Security  CouncU 
(consisting  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  at 
Defense,  and  Director  for  Mutual  Security), 
and  of  the  matter  of  extent  of  and  limita- 
tions upon  United  States  participation  by  a 
si>ecial  Cabinet  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
President  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Defense.  Commerce,  and  the  Interior, 
and  is  largely  reflected  in  our  present  testi- 
mony. In  connection  with  such  handling, 
we  wish  to  emphasize  that  special  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  various  objections 
and  opposing  argunients  raised  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  seaway  to  any  United  States 
participation.  We  firmly  believe  that  sup- 
port of  the  project  in  the  manner  and  form 
indicated  will  effectively  meet  all  substan- 
tial objections  and  Integrate  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  In  a  luilfled  plan  of  action. 

In  1923  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recommended  to  the  Congress  construction 
of  a  St.  Lf-wrence-Grcat  Lakes  seaway— • 
recommendation  tluit  has  been  ra«de  in  some 
form  by  every  President  since  that  time. 
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Tber*  h»»  existed  for  many  years  a  shallow- 
draft  waterway  with  14-foot  channel  on  the 
Canadian  »:de,  constituting  a  bottleneck  In 
the  International  Rapids  section,  a  distance 
of   approximately   46  miles,   and   a  68-mUe 
stretch  below  the  International  Baplds  sec- 
tion, to  a  through  waterway  which  otherwise 
provided  a  25-foot  channel  downbound   (21 
feet  upbound),  permitting  passage  of  lakes 
shipping    at    slightly    lesser    loaded    drafts. 
This  present  waterway  facility,  which  now 
moves  approximately  10  mUlion  tons  of  cargo 
over  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  sector  and  much 
greater  tonnages  on  Its  other  parts.  Is  Inade- 
quate  to  handle  substantial   quantities   of 
new  tonnage.    With  the  opening  of  signifi- 
cant new  iron-ore  mining  facilities  in  Labra- 
dor,   regular    movement   of    westbound    ore 
tonnage  is  scheduled  to  start  in  1954.     Such 
or»  would  eventually  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est blocks  of  through  waterway  trafllc,  pro- 
vided adequate  channel  and  facilities  exist. 
8.  589  would  ijermlt  passage  of  lake  ore  ships 
and  grain  cargoes,  as  well  as  Increase  of  other 
bulk  and  general  movements,  in  greatly  ex- 
panded use  of  the  St.  Lf  wrence  River  system. 
The  situation  now  presented  to  Congress 
differs  from  that  presented  on  most  of  the 
prior  occasions  in  two  respects.     The  Labra- 
dor ore  movement,  vital  to  defense  and  re- 
lated   basic    industries.    Is    relatively    new. 
8.  689  deals  only  with  navigation,  is  con- 
fined to  the  area  of  greatest  immediate  need 
fcr  improvement,  and  is  based  squarely  on 
the  pay-as-you-go  principle.     Since  Canada 
will  act  anyway,  the  narrow  question  now  Is. 
Shall  we  accept  the  hand  of  Canadian  friend- 
•hip  and  participate  in  the  national  interest? 
Our  interest  in  the  seaway  is  a  unified  In- 
terest, with  four  separate  but  related  aspects : 
National   sectnity,   relations   with   Canada, 
transportation,    and    the    general   economic 
Interest.    As  stated  above,  the  administra- 
tion has  examined  each  one  of  these  aspects 
and   has  concluded   that  they  all   indicate 
desirability  of  participation  now  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  advocated.     We  are  confident 
that  r'ederal  authorlaation  will  be  forthcom- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  for  the  under- 
lying power  project  on  the  St.  Lp.wrence,  in- 
eluding  the  main  dam  essential  to  channel 
depth  for  the  navigation  improvements.    We 
•re  also  confident  that  Canada  is  prepared 
to  proceed  on  a  full  basis  of  cooperation  when 
that  power  project  commences — a  matter  to 
be  treated  by  the  State  E>epartment  witness 
In  more  detail.     The  administration  study 
has  c^so  established,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
herent national-security  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect, that  the  immediate  benefits  which  would 
flow  from  United  States  participation  in  a 
a7-foot  waterway  an  far  as  Lake  Erie,  respect- 
inr;  Its  use  for  import  ot  Labrador  Iron  ore. 
Its  expanded  use  by  de«!per-draft  vessels  for 
the  benefit  of  o\ir  economy  in  the   Great 
Lakes  area,  and  In  connection  with  Increased 
Bblpbuildlng    and    repair    activities    on   the 
lakes  as  a  defense  measure,  are  sufficient  to 
Justify  participation  on  such  basis;  that  the 
expansion  ot  existing  transportation  facill- 
-ties  for  use  of  Labrador  ore  and  other  basic 
materials  of  strategic  value  Is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  because  of  the  exist- 
ing mineral-reserve  situation;  and  that,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  cost,  operating, 
prospective  tonnage,  and  revenue  phases  of 
the  project  from  a  long-range  point  of  view. 
Its  self-liquidation  character  is  adequately 
established. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  adminis- 
tration position  point  by  point  in  accordance 
with  the  following  general  plan  of  subject 
division:  Economic  aspects,  including  iron- 
ore  problem.  Commerce;  foreign  relations  and 
legal  aspects.  State;  defense  and  security. 
Defense;  organization  and  financing.  Treas- 
iiry  and  Budget. 

I.  cxucMsacB  namt OMT 

Participation  by  the  United  States  now  in 

the  Lake  Krie-lfontreal  section  of  the  St. 

Lawrence-Great  Lakes  seaway  project  would 

strengthen  our  strategic  position  at  all  times 


ing  use  of  the  seaway  for  transporta- 

r  iron  ore  and  other  basic  materials. 

connection  with  this  position.  I  wish  to 

a;tention  to  the  ofllcial  report  of  the 

of  the  Interior  on  S.  589  to  this 

..  dated  April  23.   1953,   in  which 

of  particular  significance  to  mat- 

w>thln  Interior's  Jurisdiction  are  stated. 

iron-ore  probleni  is  of  importance  in 

Bsent  connection  primarily  from  two 

of  view:  Its  importance  to  defense  as 

g  the  extent  of  United  States  partici- 

uecessary  to  meet  security  require- 

and  secondly,  the  probable  amount  of 

nage  over  the  seaway  as  affecting  the 

liquidation  aspects  of  the  project.     It  is 

that  dxulng  the  projected  life  of 

.._,■  Labrador  ore  will  be  so  vital  to 

States  defense  as  to  require  as  full 

of  the  seaway  locks,  transport  facili- 

d  arrangements  as  possible,  and  also 

]  irojected  ore  tonnage  can  be  expected 

rei  ich  20  million  gross  tons  within  the 

term  f  uttire. 
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Lake  Superior  reserves 

existing  iron-ore  reserves  in  the  Lake 

ir  region  consist  of  an  estimated  500 

gross  tons  of  high-grade  ore  avall- 

open-pit  methods.    Another  2.5  billion 

high-grade  ore  require  underground 

The  average  cost  in  Minnesota  in 

or  mining  iron  ore  by  open-pit  opera- 

(and  currently  low -cost  beneflciatlon 

issary)  was  •1.82  per  gross  ton;  mining 

iiderground  operations    (and  beneficia- 

necessary)  cost  $4  20  per  ton.     These 

Isons,  which  do  not  include  taconlte, 

reasonably  representative.    All  estimates 

ning    iron-ore    reserve    relied    upon 

are  thoee  of  the  United  States  Oeo- 

Survey   of   the   Department   of   the 
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Rei  erves  of  taconlte  are  also  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to 
amotnt  to  21.7  billion  (concentrate)  tons. 
The  only  feasible  beneflciatlon  process  at 
present  is  for  magnetic-type  taconlte,  con 
sistitg  of  1.7  billion  tons,  or  8  percent  of  the 
knovin  reserves. 

It  is  estimated  that  shipments  of  Lake 
Supe  rior  ores  will  reach  100  million  tons  an- 
nual! y  by  1955  and  then  fall  to  80  million 
by  It  70,  by  reason  of  exhaustion  of  open-pit 
supp  ies  and  rising  costs  of  mining  ore  from 
underground  soxirces.  On  the  other  hand, 
naticnal  and  Great  Lakes  area  ore  require- 
ments will  be  substantially  greater.  There- 
fore, estimates  of  United  States  need  for  iron 
ore  1:  nports  by  1975  range  from  60  to  65  mil 
llon^ns,  of  which  much  may  go  to  central 
furnaces. 
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Labrador    development    to    privately 
ced   by   a   group   of    midwestern   steel 
to  the  extent  of  $200  million 
expenditures.    One  hundred  and 
thin^-one  of  the  365  miles  of  railroad  con- 
the  mines   with  the  St.  Lawrence 
have  been  completed.    Existing  known 
are  at  least  400  million  tons  avail- 
to  open-pit  mining.    Initial  production 
in  1954  with  shipments  exceeding 
million  tons  in  1955.    Production  Is  sched- 
to  reach  10  million  tons  annually  within 
1  irst  3  or  4  years.    Thereafter,  expansion 
meet  demand,  which  is  estimated  to  ap- 
proai  h   30  million   tons   annually   by    1975. 
.abrador  deposits  are  of  special  strategic 
because  of  their  expansibility.     The 
grade  c^ien-pit  type  of  operations  can 
njuch  more  rapidly  expanded,  in  time  of 
than   the   average   underground 


emei  jency 
open  itlon. 

Estimated  ore  tonnage  over  seaway 

71:  e  President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion (Paley  Conunisslon)  report  estimated 
pote  itial  annual  supply  from  the  Labrador 
deve  opment  during  the  period  1965-75  at 
40  n  illlon  tons,  of  which  half  wotild  be  for 
f  urn  ices  in  the  central  district,  beet  served 
via  ihe  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 


The  interior  Department,  after  very  careful 
study  of  all  aspects  of  this  phase  of  prospec- 
tive movement  of  iron  ore  tonnage  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  is  confident  that  within 
20  years  such  tonnage  will  amount  to  20 
million  or  more  gross  tons  per  year.  In  a 
wartime  emergency  such  traffic  might  be 
substantially  higher.  The  fact  that  private 
capital  of  American  companies  has  been  in- 
vested in  this  soiirce  of  iron  ore  looking  to 
the  fairly  long-range  future  confirms  the 
Judgment  that  this  seaway  facility  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  Importance  both  to  our  secu- 
rity and  general  economic  interests.  It  is 
important  that  substantial  United  States 
participation  and  control  In  such  important 
transportation  facility  be  secured  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible. 

The  general  stimulus  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, from  United  States  expenditures  on  the 
power  and  navigation  jH'oject,  from  the  im- 
proved United  States- Canadian  economic 
relations  and  stimulus  to  Canada's  economy, 
from  the  expansion  of  power  and  productiv- 
ity in  the  New  York-New  England  area,  and 
the  normal  population  and  production 
growth,  can  be  expected  to  far  more  than  off- 
set any  possible  traffic  losses  by  railroads  or 
any  other  direct  or  immediate  economic  in- 
juries which  might  be  incurred.  Witness  the 
overall  effect  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  traffic 
of  which  reached  its  predicted  tonnage  level 
in  3  years  and  its  predicted  toll  revenue  in  10 
years,  and  continued  to  grow  thereafter.  The 
railroad  claim  direct  injury  by  diversion  of 
traffic  from  their  lines,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  claim  that  even  the  Lake  Erie-Montreal 
section- of  the  seaway  cannot  be  self -liquidat- 
ing, for  lack  of  traffic.  The  largest  segment 
of  contemplated  traffic  to  Labrador  ore,  none 
of  which  has  ever  moved  by  American  rail- 
roads and  very  little  of  which  could  ever  be 
expected  to  do  so,  to  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
by  reason  of  the  shorter  mileage  and  greater 
economy  by  the  all-water  seaway  route. 

Respecting  the  prospective  use  of  a  27- 
foot  channel  by  American  ships,  such  a  chan« 
nel  from  Lake  Brie  to  Montreal  woxild  accom* 
modate  practically  all  the  present  Great 
Lakes  fieet  (consisting  of  413  vessels  of  dead- 
weight cai>acity  3,600,000  tons)  excepting 
3  recently  built  ore  ships,  with  draft  of  25 
feet  4  inches.  Such  a  channel,  which  after 
clearance  regulations  and  necessary  allow- 
ance for  fresh  water  permits  operation  of 
ships  at  maximum  depth  of  24  to  26  feet, 
would  permit  Aise  by  75  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can oceangoing  fieet  at  a  profitable  loading, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  mer- 
chant fleets  seldom  utilize  full-weight  draft 
where  mixed  cargo  movements  are  involved. 
The  Maritime  Administration  advisee  that 
the  new  class  of  streamlined  Mariner  ships, 
with  a  maximum  draft  of  29  feet  9  inches, 
can  operate  in  the  seaway  to  an  average 
weight  loading  of  70  percent.  The  clearances 
of  the  locks,  although  close,  are  adequate  to 
permit  their  passage  to  and  from  the  lakes. 
Opponents  contend  that  only  4  percent  of 
our  privately  owned  seagoing  merchant  fleet 
could  use  the  27-foot  channel  with  maxi- 
mum weight-carrying  capacity,  which  figure 
includes  all  of  our  deep-draft  seagoing  tank- 
ers. Under  normal  business  operations  dry- 
cargo  vesseto  are  not  loaded  down  to  maxi- 
mum designed  lines.  It  is  improper  to  look 
only  at  maximum  weight  capacity,  as  al- 
ready indicated  above.  It  to  also  Improper 
to  confine  the  study  to  privately  owned  ves- 
sels. For  defense  purposes,  the  entire  United 
States  merchant  fleet  must  be  considered. 
TherefOTe,  in  measuring  the  practical  use  of 
a  27-foot  channel  by  oceangoing  ships  the 
75-percent  figure  previously  given  more  near- 
ly reflects  the  true  potentlaL 

Certain  United  States  oceangoing  ship- 
ping Interests  claim  discrimination  because 
of  the  shallower  average  draft  of  foreign 
ships  in  cminectlon  with  a  27-foot  channel 
to  Lake  Brie.  Since  any  deeper-draft  chan- 
nel (which  would  tend  to  lessen  any  such 
effect)  to  not  required  by  secm-ily  reasons 
and  to  not  even  before  the  Congress  now, 


the  answer  to  such  contention  to  that,  since 
a  27-foot  seaway  to  to  be  built  anyway,  the 
Interests  of  American  shipping  can  beet  be 
controlled  by  United  States  participation  in 
the  construction,  operation  and  toll  policy, 
as  a  reasonable  safeguard  against  unfavor- 
able treatment. 

Self -liquidation 
A.  Construction  Costs 

Recognizing  the  highly  controversial  na- 
ture of  the  coet  question,  the  basto  of  ofll- 
cibl  estimates  have  been  scrutinized  care- 
fully, with  full  consideration  of  the  various 
crltictoms  made.  A  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  engineering  estimates  for  the 
International  Rapids  section  navigation 
works  of  the  Army  engineers,  which  are 
based  on  a  complete  engineering  analysto 
with  final  design  plans  and  contract  plans 
and  specifications  already  prepared,  and 
those  for  other  parts  of  the  project,  which 
are  more  genend. 

The   estimated  construction  cost  to  the 
United  States  fbr  the  construction  of  the 
navigation  improvements  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  to: 
First  cost  to  United  States  of 

navigation  work —  •88, 000, 000 

Interest  Avaiag  construction — .      8, 000. 000 


Total ©6, 000. 000 

The  Army  engineers  developed  the  under- 
lying estimate  for  the  International  Rapids 
section  (98  percent  of  the  whole)   upon  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  preproject  authorl- 
ratlon  planning  (accompltohed  in  1040-42), 
which  included  detailed  topographic  surveys, 
extensive  sulMurface  explorations,  advanced 
engineering  designs,  and  preparation  of  con- 
tract plans  and  specifications  for  all  early- 
period  construction  features.    The  work  units 
thus  developed  were   translated   Into   costs 
on   a   detailed    repricing   estimate    in    1950 
and  subsequently  Increased  by  10.84  percent 
to  refiect  esclatlon  to  December  1952.     No 
significant  change  In  costs  has  occurred  be- 
tween December  1962  and  the  present  based 
upon  the  Engineering  News  Record  Index. 
They  do  not  Include  costs  previously  classi- 
fied as  "common  costs"  with  the  power  proj- 
ect.   Under  the  joint  submission  of  the  2 
Federal  Governments  to  International  Joint 
Commission,  the  2  countries  agreed  to  thto 
apportionment,  and  It  to  now  binding  on 
the  entities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
who  build  the  power  phase  in  the  Interna- 
tional  Rapids   section.     Presently   available 
Canadian  estimates  indicate  Inlttol  cost  of  at 
least  $6  million  higher  for  construction  of 
the  International  Baplds  section  locks  and 
lateral  canato  on   the   Canadian  side  than 
the  United  States  estimate,  owing  to  differ- 
ing physical  conditions  encountered.     The 
construction  cost  for  the  International  Rap- 
Ids  section  part  of  the  project,  with  American 
participation,  will  provide  a  superior  accom- 
modation   to   shipping    becaiise    of    greater 
bottom  width  and  better  allnement  In  the 
lateral  canals.    The  $5  million  saving  would 
tend  to  reduce  tolto  on  American  commerce 
correspondingly. 

The  engineers'  cost  figures  do  not  include 
Great  Lakes  harbor  deepening  or  dockside 
Improvements,  which  opp<ments  claim 
should  be  considered.  We  believe  that  effec- 
tive \ue  can  and  will  be  made  of  the  seaway 
Itself  without  the  making  of  such  harbor  Im- 
provements. Further,  such  harbor  improve- 
ments as  may  later  be  found  essential  for 
seaway  traffic,  should  Canada  build  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  eeaway  alone,  or  to  serve  In- 
terlake  shipping  operations  alone,  will  neces- 
sitate certain  Federal  and  ^ocal  costs.  Since 
harbor  changes  and  Improvements  are  con- 
tinually In  process  on  their  own  merits  with- 
out reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  In- 
clusion of  harbor  estimates  In  the  present 
connection  would  be  Improper. 

Our  findings  do  not  treat  construction 
costs  for  chaimeto  exceeding  27  feet,  because 


there  to  no  present  propoeal  before  us  for 
deeper  channeto  and  the  extent  of  United 
States  participation  now  should  be  limited 
to  a  37-foot  channel. 

In  Bummaij,  after  careful  examination  of 
the  engineering  estimates  for  the  United 
States  work  In  the  Lake  Erie-Montreal  sec- 
tion of  the  seaway.  It  to  conclvided  that,  as 
given  above,  they  are  both  reasonable  and 
sufficiently  inclusive  to  cover  the  scope  of 
navigation  Improvements  presently  neces- 
sary, as  an  Integral  part  at  thto  project,  to 
meet  the  security  objectives  upon  which  Its 
approval  rests.  To  the  extent  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  assume  use  of  the  seaway 
by  extotlng  Great  Lakes  shipping  and  com- 
parable types,  the  costs  also  cover  as  fully 
the  conunerctol  requirements. 

Timing  of  expenditures:  The  recent  en- 
gineers' statement  to  thto  committee  gives  a 
jrear-by-year  schedule  of  United  States  cap- 
ital expeiullture  requirements  under  8.  689 
a*  follows: 

Fiscal  year:  Million 

1st »6.  8 

2d 29. 4 

3d 87. 0 

4th 16. 2 

6th .  7 

B.  Operating  Costs  and  Carrying  Charge 

Estimated  annual  maintenance  and  oper- 
ating costs  to  the  United  States  under  S.  589 
are  $1,460,000  based  oa  the  Army  engineers' 
experience  In  thto  field.  Annual  amortiza- 
tion (50  year  straight-line  basto)  and  Inter- 
est (at  3  percent)  carrying  charges  would  be 
$3.7  million  for  the  United  States.  ToUl 
annual  costs  to  both  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  the  Lake  Erie-Montreal  navigation 
works  are  estimated  to  be: 
(In  milliotu) 


United 
Btates 

Canada 

Total 

Operating  and  mainte- 
nance .     

$L« 
8.7 

$2L0 
7.4 

$3.5 

Amortisation  and  in- 
terest  

11. 1 

Total 

fi.a 

a.4 

14.0 

O.  Estimated  Trafllc — Conclusion 
The  self -liquidation  aspect  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  to  of  special  Importance  because 
of  Its  budgetary  Implications  and  because  of 
its  very  substantial  potential  effect  on  United 
States  defense,  conunercial  interests,*  and  its 
relaticMi  to  transportation  policy. 

The  annual  charges  that  must  be  met  un- 
der S.  589  for  both  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  are  $14.6  million 
a  jetiS.  To  meet  these  charges  would  require 
an  average  toll  charge  on  cargo  traffic  of  29 
cents  per  ton  for  a  movement  of  50  oallllon 
tons;  or  32%  cents  for  46  million:  or  36% 
cents  for  40  million  cargo  tons,  not  including 


IS.  689  provides  for  liquidation  of  ccm- 
structlon.  operating,  and  maintenance  costs 
through  tolto  Imposed  by  agreement  with 
Canada  or  by  the  proposed  Corporation,  sub- 
ject to  Presidential  approval. 

No  tolto  are  presently  chazffed  tor  passage 
through  any  of  the  locks  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence-Great Lakes  system.  It  has  been  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed by  law.  that  waterbome  commerce  of 
our  domestic  waterways  and  harbors  shall  be 
toll  free.  The  Panama  Canal  to  considered 
an  International  waterway  and  tolto  are  im- 
posed. The  Canadian  legislation  of  December 
1951  for  the  Lake  B-le  to  Montreal  seaway 
contains  permissive  authority  for  the  Im- 
position of  tolto  to  make  that  overall  under- 
taking self-Uquldatlng.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
enmient  has  announced  that  it  does  propose 
to  assess  tolto  tor  that  purpose,  and  ap- 
parenUy  beUeves  the  project  will  be  self- 
liquidating. 


any  additional  revenues  from  deadweight 
tonnages  on  ships  returning  empty. 
Throughout  recent  hearings  on  the  project 
witnesses  have  generally  accepted  the  rea- 
sonableness of  an  estimated  level  of  tolto 
ranging  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  per  short  ton. 
with  weighted  average  approximating  60 
cents. 

To  match  the  60-year  basto  of  amortiza- 
tion employed  In  the  cost  figures,  the  traffic 
potenttol  should  be  estimated  for  50  years. 
The  extotlng  14-foot  waterway  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  which  to  to  be  abandoned  on  com- 
pletion of  the  seaway,*  handles  10  million 
tons  a  year.  The  Labrador  Iron  ore  move- 
ment to  expected  to  reach  20  million  long 
tons  (22  million  short  tons)  In  the  relatively 
short-term  futxire.  Thus  a  definite  base 
volume  of  over  30  million  tons  per  year  to 
definitely  available  as  a  conservative  mini- 
mum base  for  long-range  test  of  the  self- 
Uquldatlon  aspects  of  the  Lake  Erie-Mont- 
real segment  of  the  project. 

It  to  concluded  that  the  traffic  and  revenue 
potentlato  of  the  Lake  Erie-Montreal  section 
of  the  seaway  are  adequate  to  make  It  self- 
llquldatlng  If  constructed  and  operated  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  S.  689,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  most  recent  estimates  of  traffic  In- 
dicate a  level  of  cargo  tonnage  well  within 
the  40  to  50  million  ton  range  required. 
These  estlnaated  figures  are  in  all  Instances 
for  shorter  periods  than  the  60-year  amorti- 
zation period.  Of  particular  Interest  are 
studies  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  of  Great  Lakes-6t.  Lawrence 
Association  (a  principal  sponsor  of  the  proj- 
ect), and  an  earlier  Department  of  Com- 
n^rce  estimate.  These  summarize  potential 
traffic  for  such  period  over  the  seaway,  as 
follows: 

Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce: 44.6  million  tons.  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Association:  46.7  million  tons. 
Department  of  Commerce:  64.6  to  83.6  mil- 
lion tons.  (The  restriction  of  the  27 -foot 
channel  Improvements  to  the  Lake  Erie- 
Montreal  section  of  the  seaway  will  not  sub- 
stantially affect  the  application  of  these  fig- 
ures since  the  principal  movements  would  be 
acconmiodated  by  a  27-foot  channel  to  Lake^ 
Erie  and  the  extotlng  channel  depths 
beyond. ) 

2.  It  to  reasonable.  In  checking  such  esti- 
mates of  the  economic  effect  of  improvement 
of  such  facilities  from  a  long-range  view- 
point, first,  to  develop  a  base  by  taking  ac- 
count of  existing  traffic  Increased  to  refiect 
the  Improvement  Involved  and  second,  to 
apply  a  fiat  progression  to  such  base  of  5 
percent  a  year  for  the  first  6  years.  4  percent 
a  year  for  the  next  5  years,  and  3  percent  for 
the  next  5  years,  wlthi  a  constant  Increase 
thereafter. 

Figured  on  such  engineering  basto  for  pur- 
poses of  60-year  estimation,  we  have  em- 
ployed 30  million  short  tons  of  cargo  as  an 
absolute  minimum  starting  base  for  such  a 
computation,  the  percentage  Increase  fac- 
tors Indicated  above  for  the  first  16  years, 
and  a  constant  Increase  of  1  million  tons 
per  year  thereafter.  Thto  develops  mlnlmiun 
expected  tonnage  of  61.76  million  at  15  years. 
62  mlUlon  at  25  years,  and  86,760,000  at  50 
years,  averaging  61  million  tons  yearly  over 
the  50-year  period.  However,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  following  paragraph  a  60- 
mllllon-ton  celling  should  be  assumed  for 
present  purposes. 

8.  We  have  considered  'he  seaway's  critics' 
contention  that  Welland  Canal  would  limit 
the  seaway's  capacity  because  of  Its  lock 
limitations.  The  Welland  now  handles  18 
million  tons,  far  below  Its  capacity.  The 
MacArthur  lock  at  the  Soo  handled  67  mil- 
lion in  1951,  but  with  traffic  conditions  not 
paralleling  those  expected  on  the  Welland. 


» Letter  of  February  36.  1963.  from  R.  A.  O. 
Henry,  chief  engineer,  Canadton  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Authority,  to  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, United  SUtes  Army. 
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TtM  tIieor«tle«I  openting  capacity  of  tbs 
Welland  turn  twen  plaowl  by  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  at  116  million  tons  wltb  the 
tralBc  60  percent  upbound.  60  percent  down, 
bound,  but  it*  practical  operating  capacity 
ranges  from  45  to  60  million  tons  at  pres- 
ent rate  of  vessel  loadings.  Considering  the 
trend  to  heavier  vessel  loadings  than  now 
exist,  and  the  breakdown  of  69  percent  up- 
bound  and  41  percent  downbovmd  In  traffic 
embodied  In  a  recent  Canadian  Commerce 
Department  estimate  of  the  seaway  traffic 
and  other  factors,  it  U  whoUy  reasonable  to 
a,TiiT«^  60  million  tons  as  the  Welland's 
capacity  for  the  60-year  period  ahead.  On 
that  basia  the  celling  In  traffic  without 
involving  the  cost  of,  additional  facilities 
seems  to  be  about  60  odlUion  tons,  and  com- 
parlMons  of  costs  with  revenues  shotUd  be 
limited  accordingly. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  deter- 
minative factor  in  the  revenue  return  of  the 
8t.  Lawrence  River  will  be  the  general  level 
of  population.  |»oduction.  and  economic  de- 
velopment In  our  country  and  in  Canada. 
If  sustained  upward  trends  of  these  factors 
be  taken  seriously,  as  seriously  they  must, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  United  States  participation  in  this  proj- 
ect, along  the  sound  lines  indicated,  at  this 
time. 


Wkat  Good  It  It? 
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EXTENSEON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oazGOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1953 

ICr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Oregon 
Statesman  of  Salem  (Oreg.) : 

What  Good  Is  It? 

The  Army  proved  It  could  shoot  Its  280- 
mllimeter  cannon,  using  a  nuclear  sheU  for 
ammunition.  The  sheU  burst  over  the  tar- 
get, 7  miles  away.  The  AP  report  says  that 
It  signals  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In 
artillery  warfare. 

And  yet  one  cant  help  but  be  skeptical 
Of  this  big  gun.  It  weighs  85  tons  and  Its 
overall  length  Is  84  feet.  Such  a  ponderous 
piece  of  equipment  Is  hardly  mobile.  It 
would  have  difficulty  traversing  rough  ter- 
rain; and  many  bridges  could  not  carry  the 
load.  Besides  a  single-seater  airplane  could 
take  the  same  shell  and  drop  It  on  a  target. 

The  experiment  does  prove  that  atomic 
artillery  shells  are  practical;  but  we  had 
understood  that  had  previously  been  demon- 
strated. In  this  trial  In  Nevada  the  gun- 
crew rammed  home  the  charge,  then  ran 
back  4JK)0  yards  and  touched  It  off  by  elec- 
tricity. If  they  have  to  do  that  every  time 
the  weapon  Is  fired  it  would  hardly  seem  a 
practical  tool.  Probably  the  run  was  merely 
an  extra  safeguard  against  a  possible  can- 
non burst,  BO  this  criticism  may  not  be  valid. 

The  new  weapon  is  typically  United  States 
of  America,  however — the  biggest  of  its  size; 
and  what  if  it  did  cost  millions  to  build 
and  millions  more  for  the  sheU.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  76  mlllmeter  pieces 
or  the  106*s  or  the  150  millimeter  howitzers 
can  make  practical  use  of  atomic  shells. 
They  are  the  practical  tmlts  of  field  artil- 
lery, not  the  "Atomic  Annies"  which  were 
trundled  out  on  the  desert  for  the  shooting 
exercise  Monday. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

itON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  Tcnx 
'  [HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  26. 1953 

MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 

article  from  the  American  Banker 

Mhy  18.  1953,  is  a  most    important 

coni^bution  to  the  discussion  of  high 

rates  and  their  effect  on  our 
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Rzrmnnira  Mat   Causs   Harm. 
Sats  Coixms-NADLaa    Study 
reduction  of  the  excessively  large 
public  debt  is  a  desirable  objective, 
refunding  operations  at  this  time 
Issuance  of  long-term  bonds  with  a 
rate  of  interest  could  have  an  adverse 
on  the  economy,  according  to  a  bulle- 
e^Utled  "Refimdlng  the  Public  Debt." 
today  by  Dean  G.  Rowland  Collins, 
and   Dr.   Marcus   Nadler,   research 
at  the  Institute  of   International 
of  New  York  University. 
Mishandled,  the  bulletin  states,  refxmd- 
c  )tild  not  only  have  a  detrimental  effect 
b^lness  activity  but  saddle  the  Nation 
to  come  with  higher  rates  of  Inter- 
an  increasing  debt   burden  which 
)rove  to  be  unwarranted.     Lengthening 
m(t\irities  of  outstanding  Federal  obllga- 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  pressing  prob- 
There  is  no  special  urgency  to  reduce 
vblxmie  of  bank-held  debt,  since  business 
ty  and  the  price  structure  have  caught 
with  the  supply  of  deposits  created  dur- 
war.     It  must  be  noted,  moreover. 
ft  large  amount  of  the  floating  debt  is 
By  nontiank  Investors.     There  is.  there- 
Little  danger  that  the  Treasury  will  run 
lUBculties  because  of  the  frequent  need 
refinancing  large  amounts  of  mat\irlng 
Since  these  obligations  are  held 
for  Uquldity  purposes  or  for  mak- 
duarterly  tax  paymentii.  or  In  antlclpa- 
hlgher  rates  of  Interest  on  long-term 
.  they  can  always  be  replaced  by 
short-term  securities  at  the  prevailing 

rate. 

Is  true  that  with  a  large  floating  deot 

'[Yeasxiry  at  times  may  have  to  pay  a 

rate  of  Interest.    But  If  the  newly  issued 

are  of  short  maturity,  this  rate 

>e  paid  only  for  a  relatively  short  pe- 

On  the  other  hand.  It  must  be  kept 

mind  that  constant  refunding  operations 

interfere  with  the  credit  policies  of  the 

authorities. 

regard  to  the  effect  of  refunding 
on  Interest  rates,  the  bulletin 
"Taking  Into  account  all  clrcum- 
It  may  be  concluded  that  the  rise 
rates  that  has  occurred  during 
2  years  is  a  temporary  cyclical 
brought  about  largely  by  the 
of  the  Korean  war.  the  speeding 
btlllons  of  dollars  on  rearmament,  and 
(  xpcmslon  of  defense  and  defense-aup- 
Indiutrles.  In  part.  It  reflects  also 
the  ^hanged  open-market  poUcies  of  the 
Reseve  authorities.  If  this  analysis  Is  cor- 
rect. It  woiUd  indicate  that  adoption  of  a 
long-range  refunding  policy  In  the  Imme- 
diate future  would  not  be  advisable. 
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Referring  to  the  Treasury's  recent  refund* 
ing  operations  and  the  issuance  of  tl.070 
million  of  8%  percent  80-year  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  new  money,  the  instl* 
tute's  study  expresses  the  following  views: 

Limited  though  the  experience  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  raising  of  new  money  and 
with  refunding  has  been,  it  provides  certain 
lessons.    Briefly  sumarlzed.  these  are: 

1.  When  the  Treasury  competes  aggresi 
slvely  with  private  borrowers  by  offering 
a  higher  rate  of  return  on  new  Issues  this 
leads  to  a  general  i  'crease  In  long-term  rate* 
but  it  does  necessarUy  make  Treasury  obU- 
gations  more  attractive  to  ultimate  investor*. 
In  order  to  be  successful  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  follow  the  market  upward  and  pay 
Increasingly  higher  rates  of  interest  on  its 
medium  and  long-term  obligations. 

3.  Such  a  policy  leads  to  a  decline  in  prices 
of  outstanding  long-term  Government  obli- 
gations and  to  considerable  depreciation  in 
the  portfolios  of  institutional  Investors.  This 
In  turn  further  impairs  the  stability  and 
marketability  of  Governi#ent  obligations, 
rendering  them  less  attractive  to  these  in- 
vestors. 

3.  Under  such  circumstances  even  a  minor 
spread  between  Government  and  high-grade 
corporate  obligations  of  approximately  the 
same  maturity  may  induce  Institutional  In- 
vestors to  favor  the  latter. 

4.  So  long  as  the  Treasury  is  confronted 
with  the  task  of  raising  new  money  to  meet 
current  deficits  and  the  Reserve  authorities 
foUow  a  policy  of  credit  restraint,  it  wUl 
not  be  possible  to  carry  out  successfully 
any  large-scale  funding  operations.  For  the 
time  being,  therefore,  the  Treasury  may  be 
forced  to  adopt  a  policy  of  offering  short- 
term  Government  obligations  which  are  In 
considerable  demand  by  corporations. 

6.  Finally,  so  long  ss  the  present  tight 
money  and  capital  market  conditions  exist, 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  advisable  tor 
the  Treasury  to  follow  the  market  by  offer- 
ing higher  rates  and  thus  disrupt  the  entire 
high-grade  bond  market,  as  well  as  Increas- 
ing the  debt  bxn-den.  for  the  sake  of  raising 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  new  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  those  who  would 
like  to  find  some  good  in  the  action  of 
the  Treasury  Department  must  voice 
their  fears. 

Hence  the  following  article  in  the  May 
9. 1953,  issue  of  Business  Week: 

Tdcs  To  Bask  thx  Mohxt  Sovsxat 

For  more  than  2  years  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  been  pursuing  a  restrictive  credit 
policy  designed  to  combat  inflation. 

It  began  in  March  1951,  by  withdrawing 
from  the  Government  bond  market  the  rigid 
price-support  pegs  it  had  been  maintaining 
since  1942.  It  followed  this  with  a  pcdlcy 
that  checked  the  creation  of  additional  bank 
reserves,  thereby  limiting  the  power  of  the 
member  banks  to  expand  loans  and  Invest- 
ments. Finally,  early  this  year  It  raised  the 
rediscount  rate,  thiis  increasing  the  cost  of 
borrowed  reserves  to  the  commercial  banks 
and  still  further  inhibiting  bank  lending. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
Government  bonds  that  has  carried  the  Vlc- 
t<x7  2^s  down  from  above  par  to  almost  92 
last  week.  With  over  $3.8  bUlion  of  that  is- 
sue outstanding,  the  aggregate  market  de- 
preciation suffered  by  holders  of  that  on* 
Issue  alone  now  totals  about  $350  mUlion. 

As  the  price  of  Government's  has  dropped, 
the  market  prices  of  all  other  high-grade 
bonds  have  likewise  dropped.  Every  bank. 
Insurance  company,  and  other  moneyed  In- 
stitution has  an  unrealized  depreciation  in 
Its  bond  portfolio  that  feels  like  a  lump  of 
lead  In  the  stonuich  and  results  in  freezing 
a  portion  of  the  assets  of  these  Institutions. 
The  cost  of  borrowing — whether  in  the  new 
Issue  market  or  at  the  banks — Is  now  higher 
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than  tt  has  been  since  the  panic  year  1933. 
For  some  time  now  bankers,  In  their  collo- 
quial way.  have  been  saying  to  themselves 
and  their  customers  that  money  Is  damned 
tight.  % 

IfiaSION  ACCOMPUSHSD 

In  short,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
accomplished  what  It  set  out  to  do.  It  has 
put  an  end  to  the  easy  money  policy,  thus 
halting  the  Inflationary  trend  that  so  long 
held  sway;  it  has  applied  brakes  to  the  great 
postwar  defense  boom;  it  has  put  the  fear 
of  God  Into  the  money  markets  of  the 
country. 

For  all  this,  we  applaud  the  money  man- 
agers. We  were  among  those  who  urged  this 
course  long  before  it  was  adopted.  We  pre- 
dicted it  would  be  effective.  It  has  been. 
Now  we  think  the  time  has  come  to  take 
another  look  at  the  program. 

The  great  limitation  of  credit  managemeat 
is  that  it  Is  a  good  deal  easier  to  halt  an  In- 
flatl<Ki  than  it  is  to  check  a  deflation  once 
started.  There  la  sound  reason  for  believing 
that  the  threat  of  dangerous  Inflation  has 
been  removed  for  the  present.  For  example, 
farm  prices  have  declined  some  17  percent 
frmn  their  peak  in  March  1961;  in  the  last 
year  alone,  the  farm  index  has  dropped  10 
points,  and  now  stands  a  fuU  7  points  below 
psrlty.  And  prices  of  other  commodities 
have  slowly  but  steadily  weakened.    The  re- 


sult te  reflected  In  the  coet-of-llvlng  Index, 
which  for  a  considerable  period  has  been 
stable. 

Fedoal  Reserve  policy  Is  not  alone  respon- 
sible for  this.  The  whole  trend  of  the  Bsen- 
hower  administration  has  been  to  reverse  the 
inflationary  policies  of  Its  predecessors.  Gov- 
ernment spending  for  defense  and  foreign  aid 
is  being  drastically  cut;  Government  em- 
ployees are  being  discharged;  the  activities 
of  Government  bureaus  are  being  curtailed. 
Spending  programs,  such  as  those  for  public 
housing  and  public  works,  are  being  cut 
down  or  cut  out. 

THX  OOAI,:  STAULITT 

This  sound  money  approach  is  badly 
ne^ed  and  was  past  due.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  recognized  that  all  these  factors 
coming  together  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
They  are  anti-inflationary,  which  is  another 
way  of  sajrlng  that  they  are  deflationary.  The 
goal  of  credit  management  is.  of  course, 
neithw  inflation  nor  deflation;  it  Is  economic 
stability.  That  means  the  golden  rule  for 
central  bankers  is  the  antique  motto,  "Noth- 
ing In  excess." 

Events  in  the  money  nuu-ket  last  week 
seemed  to  \u  to  be  saying  pretty  plainly  that 
we  may  be  overdoing  this  tight  money  btisl- 
ness.  The  victory  2%»,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, went  to  92  contrasted  with  a  high 
of  106V^  in  1946.    The  leading  banks  raised 


their  rates  for  prime  short-term  commercial 
borrowers  to  3 'A  percent — highest  In  a  gen- 
eration. And  the  United  States  Treasury 
Btiffered  the  ignominy  of  seeing  Its  flrst  big 
refunding  issue,  the  new  Humphrey  S^a. 
go  to  a  discount  bef  cn^  they  had  even  been 
Issued. 

AU  these  events  suggest  that  it  Is  time 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ease  up  a  little 
on  its  tight-money  policy.  We  are  glad  to 
know  the  brakes  work,  but  we  don't  want  to 
go  through  the  windshield. 


ConparatiTe  Table  of  Vetormiis' 
Adminutratioa  Fnads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  IfASSACHTJSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recobo.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  table  of  Veterans* 
Administration  funds: 


Comparalive  table  of  Veterans^  Admini$lration  funds 


Apfvopriatiaa 


Administntkn.  medical,  boopital.  sod  domidllsry  service. 

Compenastion  and  penaiona ' 

"  eflU 


Bmdjustniont  bcin«f 

Military  anri  naval  insursnoe ...... 

Hospiul  And  domiciliary  tsctlities ~ 

M^iar  AltentiofK,  ImprovemenU.  And  repAira ~ 

NatlonAl  service  Wc  Insuianoe  Appropriated  fund _ 

Bervlop men's  tneleinnlty . — . _-.. 

Veterans'  ini.wllaneou»  benefits ... 

Grants  to  liepublic  of  Phlllwlnes 

Automobiles  and  other  oonveyanoes  for  disabled  veterans ... 


Total  general  and  tptdai  appropriaUans. 


lM2appto- 
pria  tions 


$>(».»«,  770 
2,172, 2»,  000 
1,OOS,640,000 
«,  000, 000 
27, 80S.  080 


1SS3  appro- 
priations 


233,5701000 

7,3oaooo 
2i.oeas70 

1.  loaooo 
2s.ooaooo 


1(886.  K2. 260 

2,441,«34,000 

633,fl07,a00 

«,».M,000 

108,791,000 

8,780,000 

6i  072. 000 

la  SOS,  000 

18,M7.000 

%  mi,  too 
^ooaooo 


4.406,76^220 


4,167.203,000 


]«54oriclnal 
estimate  by 
VA  operat- 
ins  service 


81.017.104,485 

2, 565, 197, 000 

1,056,387,000 

1,496,000 

124.792,636 

6.963,000 

45.836.000 

14.004,000 

88,016,000 

1,285^000 


4,863^681,131 


1954  VA  esti- 
mate sul>- 
mitted  to 
Bureau  of 
Budget 


1065,325,000 

2,655,197,000 

1,056,387,000 

1,496,000 

124,792,636 

6,963,000 

45.836.000 

14,604.000 

38,016,000 

3,285^000 


Original 
Bnreau  of 
Budget  esti- 
mate, 1954 


«9Z1,100,000 

2,546,291,000 

884,962,000 

1,496.000 

113,553,664 

7,344,000 

46,836,000 

14,604,000 

35,743.000 

1,283^000 


4,831.901.636  4.674,214.664 


VA  revised 

1964  estimate 

submitted  to 

Bureau  of 

Budget' 


»g96.232,279 

2, 540, 267. 000 

788,967,000 

1,496,000 

73,641,664 

7,344.000 

110,836.000 

21,807.000 

37.193,000 

1^286^000 


4,  621, 068, 943 


Revised 
Bureau  of 
Budget  esti- 
mate, 1961  > 


1851,850,000 

2.500,000,000 

786, 967,  flOO 

1,496,000 

*  21, 185, 160 


75,000,000 

18,000,000 

86,743,000 

1285,000 


4L  29^046. 664 


>  Baaed  oo  iostructiona  from  Director.  Bureau  of  Budget,  Feb.  8. 1968. 

»  Includes  appropriation  of  $843,382,260  plus  reappropriation  from  prior  year  of 
$12,,V»,000.  Also  Includes  supplemental  appropriation  of  »10,000,000  provided  by 
Public  Law  11.  83d  Couc 


*  To  b«  used  to  liquidate  eoatraet  aatboriiationa. 


Appropriation:  Administration,  medical,  hotjntal,  and  domicUiary  services,  Veterans* 

Administration 


Piugiam 


General  administrative. 

Contact 

Claima , 

Insurance. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  and  edacatkm 

Loaa  guaranty - i— — - 

Read)u9tment  aUowanoe 

Undistributed   administrative  adjustment— consolida- 
tion of  administrative  operations  at  regional  offices — 

Medical  administration 

Medical  research _-.......••.....-..*.•.-...- 

Medical  education  and  training...^ ..... 

Hospital  care,  in-patient . ~. 

Domiciliary  care ._..-.__..-..— .~—..--— 

Out-patient  care — — . . — 

Supply  depot  operations....^ ...._ _— . 

Capital  cxpansJoo ... . ..^— .~-.-..   .  — 

Total.. 


Obligation^ 

fiscal  year 

1952 


«79,2»6,2I7 
10,301,841 
80,935,291 
41.956.004 
38. 125. 151 
13.324,738 
734,580 


8,478,447 

8,872,342 

1,285,109 

6X5.006,871 

23,854,800 

X06,7S0.387 

8, 147, 256 

262,416 


897,448,506 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1953  • 


Estimated 

obligations 

per  original 

appropriation 

request.  1964  * 


860,384,802 
8,925,877 
86,487,912 
34,254,000 
3a  314, 727 
13,440,177 
486,310 


8,364.010 

6, 217, 000 

1,423,000 

634,686,670 

22,047,452 

g6,82^328 

2,174,761 

400,000 


804,883,086 


Estimated 

obligationa 

per  revised 

appropriation 

request,  1964 


$75,069,000 
8,294.000 
36,87^000 
29,128,000 
46,014,000 
13,230,000 


8,747,900 
6,80a000 

i,6oaooo 

600,662.400 

26,877,200 

104,677,900 

2,244,600 

396,500 


827,806,400 


$71,282,000 
8,128,000 
34,738,000 
29,501,000 
39,025,000 
13,230,000 


•3,214,000 

7,757,900 

6,800,000 

1,300,000 

641, 756, 100 

24.248,200 

81,572,900 

1244,800 

312,500 


Budget  expenditures.  1942  thnmgh  1953, 
Veterans'  Administration 

Thousajids 

1942 t^SS,  868 

1943 «0*'  ■"* 

1944 '♦3, 487 

1946 a.  093,  686 

1940  4.  410,  630 

1947  '.'.'"SJi'-l 7. 825,  363 

1948 «.  *''*•  103 

1949 •.  «>«.  MB 

I960 e.  «26,  622 

1961 6.889,  115 

1962 ♦.  922,  647 

1963  (estlmatwl) 4.603,618 

1964  (estimated) 4.494,079 


Faditft 


*  866, 442, 100 


^    « Appropriation  lor  fiscal  ,«r  1963  lnchkl«  Apprjl-iatoi  *",»?■  ^^-^'^I^PP^^^tI?.  "^e'^ 

$12,800,000;  aupplemental  appropriation,  $10,000,000;  «^*!»^.2''S5S2^^„V^^lJ^^' ^ 

budget  forecasts  a  supplemSntalTequiremeni  of  $18,060,000  in  »•«.  ji*^'S£?*^'^2jlOO:^iSuS^buiie- 

» Appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1964  indodes.  awro|(riatloa  fcr  tl6«.  tWl.WWiWW:  «»™a««»  tvuuu^mr 
ment  for  services,  86,706,400. 

•  Includes  $7,092,100  reimborsemsnt  for  aervioM. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF  ABKAH8A8 

IN  IHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  Friday 
last,  while  the  House  was  not  in  session. 


» 


r;t 


A3070 

the  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Ozark  High  School.  Franklin  Cotm- 
ty.  Ark.,  were  permitted  to  sit  in  ^ 
Chamber.  The  superintendent  of  Uie 
high  school.  Harold  L.  Overby.  Mrs.  Prue 
Overby,  Mrs.  Hazel  Myers  Johnson,  and 
the  following  graduates  were  Present: 
Betty  B  Curtis.  Don  Mainard.  Huun 
Nichols.  Troy  D.  Curtis.  Jr.,  Dorris  Wis- 
dom. Raybum  Whitson.  Gene  Lawrence. 
Nancy  OUver.  Tommie  Gilbreth.  Shirley 
RusseU.  Joann  Bashioum.  Margaret 
Owens,  Nellie  Nielsen.  Sarah  Gresham, 
Bobbie  Nell  Dane.  Betty  Lois  Owen. 
Joanne  Dane.  Paula  Sue  Kirby.  Betty  Jo 
Wyers.  Virginia  Hope  Smith.  Don  Par- 
rott  James  Williams.  Doyle  Dillahunty. 
Robert  Trotter.  Dwight  Parker.  Sonny 
Alston.  Jimmy  Young,  and  Joe  Kirby. 

The  class  resolved  itself  into  a  caucus 
and    elected   Virginia   Hope   Smith   as 
chairman.   She  presided  at  the  speaker  s 
rostrum,    and    the    class    unanimously 
elected  Bobbie  NeU  Dane  as  their  speak^. 
Miss  Dane's  acceptance  speech,  delivered 
from  the  speakers  rostrum,  was  a  splen- 
did address.    One  which  is  a  credit  not 
only  to  her  but  to  her  school  and  class- 
mates.  She  delivered  it  exceedingly  well. 
I  wish  this  House  could  have  heard  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  her  address  in  the  R«c- 
OEO  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Peamxkq  Pathzbs 
(By  Bobble  NeU  Dane) 
Our  Nation— although  It  la  young  com- 
twred  with  other  countrlee— has  the  oldest 
written  constitution  In  the   world.     When 
the   framers   of    ova   Constitution   declared 
their  work  finished,  this  great  document  was 
only  a  few  thousand  words  long.     It  con- 
tained old  Ideas  and  some  brandnew  ones. 
But  old  or   new.   these   Ideas   outlined   the 
framework  of  oiir  Government  and  set  down 
the  general  principles  by  which  we  are  stUl 
governed  today.     It  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  our  framing  fathers  could  prepare 
oixr  Government  for  Ita  1953  problems  over 
•  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Many  great  statesmen  of  other  countriea 
have  expressed  wonder  that  within  the  space 
of  4  months  such  an  improvised  organiza- 
tion, gathered  from  such  remote  distances. 
and  with  so  Uttle  previovis  contact  and  com- 
munication with  each  other,  could  achieve 
what  this  one  did.  The  great  Englishman. 
WUllam  Gladstone,  called  It  "a  miracle  In 
establishing  a  nation."  It  was  not.  however, 
quite  the  miracle  that  the  world  at  large 
seemed  to  think.  It  was  the  result  of  years 
of  earnest  work,  research,  and  Informal  con- 
sultation by  a  small  group  that  was  deter- 
mined that  the  colonies  should  be  cemented 
together  into  a  national  unit. 

Of  course,  the  authors  of  our  Ck^nstltution 
had  some  rather  violent  argiuients  over 
what  should  go  into  it.  Each  of  them  had 
some  pet  idea  that  he  had  to  give  up  before 
the  convention  was  over.  In  fact,  we  often 
bear  the  agreement  called  a  bundle  of  com- 
promises. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  fifty-five  men  who  had 
had  some  part  In  working  out  the  document 
signed  it.  They  believed  that  they  had  done 
as  much  as  was  then  possible  to  form  an 
orderly,  workable  government.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  people 
were  to  be  the  sovereign  power  of  a  nation. 
A  world  still  niled  largely  by  kings  and 
queens  was  amazed  and  inspired  by  the 
words  from  the  Constitution:  "We  the  peo- 
ple *  *  *  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
•tltutlon  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
All  the  States  except  Rhode  Island  had 
Tied  with  each  other  in  sending  their  ablest 
and  most  popular  men.  However,  there  were 
soma  well-known  leaders  who  were  absent. 
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oi  these  were  the  Revolutionary  radi- 
sh as  Samuel  Adams,  who  was  not 
a  Delegate,  and  Patrick  Henry,  who 
to   go   because   he    "smelt   a   rat." 
Jefferson,   that  great  champion  of 
.ol   rights,  was  not  present   l>ecause 
representing  the  Colonies  in  France. 
as  a  group  the  members  of  the 
Q  represented  primarily  the  con- 
.^.  propertied,   and   business   classes, 
armers,  mechanics,  and  the  frontier 
were  not  represented.    The  majority 
Delegates   were  young  lawyers  who 
_d  considerable  experience  In  public 
There  were  also  wealthy  landowners, 
moneylenders,   merchants,   and   a 
5,  of  prominent  clergymen  and  pro- 
The  average   age  of  the  Delegates 
Benjamin  Franklin,  at  81,  was  the 
member    present,     while    Jonathan 
^,    who    was    27.    was    the    youngest. 
)f  the  Delegates  had  been  State  gov- 
,  40  had  served  In  Congress,  and  about 
had   served  as  Members  of   the 

Congress.     Some     had     helped 

.  ^  the  new  State  constitutions.    With 
exceptions  this  Convention  was  made  up 
of  education,  some  of  them  educated 
.,^.     About  one-half  had  college  de- 
Many   were    men   with    considerable 
of  vision.    The  leaders  were  nearly 
who  had  traveled  much  In  the  world 
a  world  outlook  rather  than  merely 
one. 

Convention  had  been  called  to  meet 

1787,  but  since  only  a  few  of  the 

were  present  at  that  time  it  was 

u^itU  May  25  that  the  Convention  was 

to  order  In  a  small  room  on  the  sec- 

of  the  state  house  In  Philadelphia. 

^as  the  same  room  In  which  the  Dec- 

of  Independence  had  been  signed. 

dirt  had  been  shoveled  onto  the  street 

„  the  building  so  that  the  delegates 

not  be  disturbed  by  the  clatter  of  the 

.J  of  carriages  and  wagons.     All  the  men 

<  xessed  in  a  way  that  would  remind  us 

It  was  the  style  of  llie  time  which 

knee  breeches  with  silver  buckles 

bfelow  the  knee,  silk  stocking,  low  shoes. 

ralstcoats,  and  open  coats  extending 

to  their  knees. 

one  end  of  the  room  was  a  raised 

upon  which  stood  a  large  chair  with 

half-sun  carved  on  its  high  back. 

In  this  chair  was  a  man  weU  over  6 

weighing  more  than  200  pounds. 

George  Washington,  one  of  the  best 

Americans,  who  had  been  the  choice 

for  chairman  of  the  meeting.     Al- 

he  contributed  little  to  the  debates. 

ptestlge  and  dignity  made  his  approval 

disapproval  carry  weight. 

the  very  beginning  of  the  Conven- 

,  fames  Madison  took  his  seat  near  the 

of  the  room  and  kept  careful  notes  of 

that  took  place.    It  Is  largely  from 

nJDtes,  published  In  1840.  that  we  have 

_  what  difiQcult  problems  were  settled. 

delegate.  Madison  rendered  most  eml- 

servlce  In  framing  the   Constitution. 

are    agreed   that   the   document 

the  stamp  of  his  hand  more  than  that 

other.     Of  the  coterie  of  great  men 

searchiUig  for  some   formula   by 

to  organize  a  better  union,  Madison 

to  have  been  the  only  one  who  did 

we  today  would  call  research  work  in 

for  the  Convention.    He  did  not 

actual  authorship  of  the  Virginia  plan. 

Influence  Is  evident.     He  also  col- 

wlth    Pettetiah    Webster,    whose 

recently  become  known.    Madison's 

quality  was  his  practical  sense, 

sought  solution  In  the  light  of  past 

rather  than  In  untried  theorlea. 

perhaps  due  to  his  long  research  that 

li  ipractlcal  and  fatal  weaknesses  of  many 

unl(HU  and  confederacies  were  ellml- 

from  our  Constitution.    He  dominated 

Convention,  although  he  was  no  wator. 

hii  great  aervloes  bav«  earned  for  this 
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great  leader  the  title  "Father  of  the  Oon- 
sUtutlon." 

Another  brtlUant  member  of  the  Con- 
vention was  Alexander  HamUton.  He  waa 
forceful  and  skUlful  in  debating  In  favor 
of  a  strong  National  Government.  Since  he 
was  outvoted  by  the  other  New  York  dele- 
gates who  did  not  share  his  views,  he  did 
not  attend  the  meetings  regularly.  Perhaps 
hU  greatest  service  came  In  explaining  and 
defending  the  Constitution  after  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

Pennsylvania  supplied  three  of  the  out- 
standing men  at  the  Convention.  Head- 
ing these  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was 
a  many-sided  man  and  the  most  widely 
known  American.  At  this  time  he  was  Oov- 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  moved  about  the 
meeting  giving  good  advice  and  cheering 
everyone  with  a  wise  comment  or  a  funny 
remark.  Many  times  hU  wit  and  homely 
c8mmon  sense  soothed  the  members  into  a 
good  humor. 

Another  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  James  Wilson  who  was  an  abl* 
lawyer  with  a  keen  mind.  Because  he  was 
an  expert  In  political  theory  he  was  a  very 
Influential  member  of  the  Convention. 

The  third  outstanding  man  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  Gouverneur  Morris.  Although 
his  body  was  crippled  by  a  wooden  leg  and  th« 
lack  of  use  of  one  arm,  his  mind  was  keen 
and  p'ert.  He  realized  that  the  whole  hxunan 
race  would  be  affected  by  the  proceedlnca 
of  the  Convention  so  he  did  all  he  could  to 
make  It  a  success.  Because  he  was  an  effec- 
tive writer  who  used  clear,  direct,  and  graca- 
ftU  sentences,  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  style  and  as  such  Is  largely 
responsible  for  the  final  wording  and  ar- 
rangement  of  the  Constitution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  convention.  th« 
members  could  not  foresee  the  many  agree- 
ments that  would  be  reached.  But  we, 
through  the  magic  mirrors  of  history  can 
look  back  on  the  meeting  and  imderstand 
the  progress  that  was  made  even  better  than 
the  delegates  themselves.  We  can  see  George 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  sitting  In  his  room  In 
Philadelphia  writing  to  his  son.  As  we  look 
over  his  shoiUder  we  blink  twice  and  then 
recognize  the  words  even  if  they  are  written 
In  a  funny  old-fashioned  script.  He  says: 
"America  has  certainly  upon  this  occasion* 
drawn  forth  her  first  characters.  •  •  •  Th» 
eyes  of  the  United  States  are  turned  on  this 
assembly,  and  their  expectations  raised  to  a 
very  anxious  degree.  May  God  grant,  we  may 
be  able  to  gratify  them,  by  establishing  a 
wise  and  Just  government." 

But  we  do  not  share  Mason's  anxiety  be- 
cause we  can  look  on  ahead  and  know  that 
his  highest  hopes  came  true.  We  see  th* 
Virginia  plan  receive  the  support  of  the 
larger  States,  and  the  small  States  object  and 
offer  the  New  Jersey  plan.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin helps  to  calm  the  debates  of  the  two 
plans  down  by  telling  a  favorite  story  of  his. 
The  story  tells  of  a  certain  French  lady  who,  , 
in  a  dispute  with  her  sister  one  day.  said, 
"I  don't  know  how  It  happens,  sister,  but  Z 
meet  with  nobody  but  myself  that  Is  alwaya 
in  the  right."  Then  we  see  the  delegates 
accept  the  Connecticut  compromise. 

Then  I  think  It  would  be  nice  If  we  could 
give  the  fathers  a  chance  to  visit  us.  One 
of  the  fathers  wo\ild  probably  exclaim  about 
the  size  of  our  Nation  and  wonder  how  the 
Constitution  has  stirvived  at  all.  His  weak 
little  Nation  of  4  million  people  has  become 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  powers  with  a 
population  of  150  million.  Another  would 
wonder  at  the  way  conunerce.  Indvistry.  and 
science  has  changed  our  way  of  life.  His 
head  would  probably  swim  at  the  mere 
thought  of  the  Innumerable  laws  of  assist- 
ance and  regulation  necessary  to  keep  our 
very  complex  civilization  well-balanced- 
even  In  ordinary  times.  Such  Intelligent 
men  would  be  highly  crirlovis  about  our 
modem  lighting,  farm  machinery,  automatic 
washers,  and  television  seta.   They  would  M 


awed  at  our  modern  methods  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation.  They  would  see 
that  the  common  defense  for  which  they 
provided  means  something  on  a  much  higher 
scale  In  this  age  from  what  it  meant  in 
theirs. 

But  I  think  that  the  fathers  woiild  be  de- 
lighted at  the  way  In  which  their  Constitu- 
tion has  kept  the  Nation  together.  They 
would  be  glad  that  they  had  provided  for 
amending  the  Constitution,  but  glad  to 
know,  too.  that  so  few  amendments  have 
been  necessary.  They  would  find  clvU  lib- 
erties more  extended  than  In  their  day,  and 
would  be  p>artlcularly  surprised  at  the  way 
the  right  to  vote  has  been  extended.  They 
might  ask  us  as  American  citizens  a  very 
embarrassing  question  about  how  thought- 
fully we  use  this  right.  They  would  probably 
not  be  pleased  with  all  the  interpretations 
that  we  have  given  the  Constitution,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  has  drawn  the 
States  together  Into  a  nation  and  preserved 
the  spirit  of  freedom  through  the  years 
would  compensate  for  that  disappointment. 
They  might  tell  us  that  we  have  Inherited 
this  Constitution  and  that  we  should  make 
better  use  of  o\ir  freedoms  by  guarding  the 
document  and  trying  to  make  our  world 
more  democratic  and  a  better  place  in  whl<:h 
toUve. 


Hoase  Jobt  Rcsolatiom  240 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUroKHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  240.  now  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  would  close  the  Mex- 
ican border  to  unescorted  minors.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  cut  off  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  illegal  narcotics 
of  juveniles  living  in  States  along  this 
border.  Narcotics  addiction  amongst 
teen-agers  in  the  southern  California 
area  has  been  termed  "epidemic"  and 
attributable  to  the  nearness  of  the  Mexi- 
can border  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  L.  S.  Goerke.  who  heads  the  health 
department  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
240,  and  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  it  is  designed  to  meet.  I 
insert  the  following  front-page  news 
item  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram.  This  bru- 
tal, sordid,  and  unnecessary  story  was 
headlined  "Dope  Kills  Boy.  but  Wild 
Party  Goes  On."  Subheadlines  were 
•Victim  Hauled  Out  of  Way  at  Teen-age 
Orgy"  and  "Eight  Nabbed.  TeU  WUd 
Binge;  Ironic  Epitaph  for  Youth": 

As  their  IQ-jrecu'-old  companion  lay  dying 
In  silent  agony  In  an  adjoining  room — his 
mind  screaming  the  fatal  folly  of  heroin  ad- 
diction, five  other  Los  Angeles  boys  and  two 
teen-age  girls  raced  to  get  the  "good  stuff" 
Injected  Into  their  bloodstreams  and  em- 
bark In  the  nightmare  world  of  "H." 

Sheriff's  deputies  after  a  mysterious, 
frightened  telephone  tip  Thursday  morn- 
ing, found  the  stiffened  body  of  Max  May,  19. 
sprawled  on  a  bed  in  a  dingy  apartment  on 
East  82d  Street. 

On  hl8  chest  were  tears  In  the  flesh  where 
he  probably  attempted  to  extinguish  the 
raging  fire  inside. 

Young  May,  Identified  by  an  ex-convlct 
registration  card  in  his  pocket,  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  county  coroner  for  autopsy. 


BICBT  TOUTHS  MABBXD 

Late  Thursday  afternoon  deputies  rounded 
up  eight  youths  and  extracted  the  bizarre 
story  of  a  dope  party  resulting  from  the 
purchase  of  10  "caps"  of  heroin  at  8  bucks 
a  throw  from  a  Loe  Angeles  peddler. 

Capt.  Floyd  Rosenberg  of  the  sheriff's  hom- 
icide squad,  reported  that  the  mad  revel 
started  Tuesday  night  at  the  home  of  Den- 
nis W.  Carson.  20..  on  West  109th  Street. 

One  of  the  suspects  told  the  officer  that 
May  collapsed  after  bis  "pop  of  'H' "  and  was 
dragged  into  another  room,  out  of  the  way 
as  2i-year-old  Harold  (Jim)  Boop  of  the 
82d  Street  address,  said.  "This  must  be  good 
stuff.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  it  into  my 
arm." 

It  was  near  dawn,  according  to  the  sus- 
pects, then  "high"  on  heroin,  before  they 
discovered  that  May  was  dead. 

Boop  then  proposed,  with  far  greater  depth 
of  thoxight  than  he  probably  realized,  that 
they  tear  off  the  title  sheet  of  a  book  en- 
titled. "H  Is  for  Heroin,"  and  pin  It  to  the 
body  and  dump  It  somewhere.  However, 
dawn  came  too  soon  for  this  Ironic  epitaph 
and  the  body  was  left  In  the  apartment  all 
day  Wednesday  and  then  taken  to  Boop's 
apartment  after  dark  that  night. 

Police  reported  they  also  arrested  two  girls, 
one  a  15-year-old  runaway,  and  another,  17, 
in  addition  to  James  L.  Ha3rnes,  18;  Leon  D. 
Smith,  19.  and  Raymond  Meyers.  22.  who  re- 
sides with  Boop. 

All  were  booked  at  the  Firestone  Park 
sheriff's  substation  on  charges  of  suspicion 
of  violating  the  State  narcotics  act. 

According  to  officers.  Smith  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  party,  but  was  picked  up  when 
quizzed  about  his  friends  and  was  found  to 
have  marijuana  in  his  pockets. 


The  Excess-Profits  Tax:  A  Moaument 
to  Expediency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or    ICICHIGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 
Mr,  BENTLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Time  magazine  for  Jime  1,  1953: 

Not  since  prohibition  has  there  been  a 
United  States  law  so  widely  condemned  as 
the  excess -profits  tax,  which  wUl  die  on  June 
30,  unless  Congress,  heeding  the  President's 
appeal  last  week,  extends  It.  Nobody  hates 
the  tax  more  than  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Humphrey.  "Its  worst  enemy  can  very  well 
voice  ova  feelings  about  it."  says  he.  "It's  a 
baff  tax."  But  he  and  President  Eisenhower 
feel  that  the  United  SUtes  needs  the  »800 
miUlon  that  an  extra  6  months  of  excess- 
proflte  taxes  woijld  yield.  Thus,  Congress 
Itself  must  decide  whether  expediency  shall 
outweigh  an  admitted  evil. 

The  evil  arose  In  logical  enough  fashion. 
In  World  War  I  the  first  excess-profits  tax 
was  slapped  on  to  prevent  war  profiteering. 
Its  yield  of  ♦2,500,000,000  was  big  for  those 
days,  when  a  whole  year's  war  budget  was 
only  $6  blUlon.  In  World  War  n  excess- 
profits-tax  yield  was  tremendous— ♦28  bll- 
Uon,  or  58  percent  of  all  corporate  taxes  paid 
during  the  war.  The  tax  again  made  a  rough 
sort  of  sense  because  the  bulk  ot  indiistry 
was  mobilized  and  fared  equaUy  under 
excess-profits  tax.  But  when  excess-profits 
tax  was  slapped  on  again  In  I960,  even  the 
tax's  Fair  Deal  advocates  admitted  that  it 
was  unsound,  although  lU  very  name  made 
It  poUUcaUy  popular.    la  a  aemlmobUtoed 


economy  such  a  tax  could  not  skim  the 
profits  from  arms  contracts  without  also 
spooning  out  the  legitimate  profits  of  con- 
sumer Industries. 

Actually,  excess-profits  tax  is  a  misnomer. 
The  law  does  not  merely  take  the  excess 
profits,  but  starts  its  levy  as  soon  as  profits 
recK:h  85  percent  of  normal,  1.  e..  what  they 
were  during  the  base  period  of  1946-49. 
Furthermore,  the  tax  had  a  built-in  dis- 
crimination in  the  choice  of  payments.  A 
company  may  elect  to  pay  a  tax  based  on  Its 
1946-49  earnings,  or  one  based  on  a  fixed 
return  (8  percent)  on  Its  total  capitalization. 
Thus,  debt-ridden  companies  witli  huge  capi- 
talizations, like  many  railroads,  escape  the 
tax.  But  well-run  companies  that  keep 
their  debt  low  can  only  choose  a  profits 
base — and  then  be  penalized  when  greater 
efficiency  increases  their  profits.  To  make 
allowance  for  such  Inequities,  Congress  in- 
cluded so  many  exemptions  and  exceptions 
that  no  two  accountants  can  agree  on  a  com- 
pany's excess-profits  tax  bill.  As  a  result, 
virtually  every  payment  has  been  protested. 
Another  discriminatory  result  is  that  ex- 
cess-profits tax  affects  only  15  percent  of  all 
corporations  paying  taxes  and  consequently 
yields  comparatively  little  revenue  (only  $2 
bUllon  a  year  out  of  a  total  of  ^21  billion  In 
corporate  taxes  paid  last  year). 

The  tax  has  penalized  growth  and  effi- 
ciency. It  hits  the  smaller  companies  hard- 
est. It  confiscates  the  profits  needed  for  ex- 
pansion, and  keeps  the  return  so  low  ttiat 
small  companies  have  foxind  it  difllcult  or 
impossible  to  borrow  money  needed  for  ex- 
pansion. Example:  Georgia's  South  wire  Co., 
which  saw  an  opportunity  to  cash  in  on  the 
South's  utUity  expansion,  had  the  Ul  luck 
to  go  Into  business  In  1950  after  excess- 
profits  tax.  It  was  able  to  make  only  1>4 
percent  profit  despite  a  tripling  of  sales — a 
return  so  low  that  banks  would  not  risk  giv- 
ing It  a  loan.  Michigan's  Whirlpool  Corp. 
(washing  machines)  doubled  Its  sales  dur- 
ing the  excess-profits  tax  period  and  made 
♦28  million  in  profit  (before  taxet'.  But  it 
was  ^32  million  short  of  the  cash  needed  for 
expansion.  Yet  big,  established  companies 
have  been  able  to-borrow  all  the  money  they 
want,  and  under  excess-profits  taxes'  mad 
logic,  have  been  able  to  reduce  their  tax  by 
using  the  loan  to  Increase  their  capital  base. 
In  excess-proflts-tax  topsy-turvy  world, 
the  accepted  standards  of  business  thrift  and 
prudence  go  out  the  window.  Companies  in 
the  excess-profits-tax  bracket  have  no  hesi- 
tation spending  money  on  extravagant  proj- 
ects. Examples :  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  want- 
ing to  show  off  Its  new  Jamaica  baxixlte 
mines,  chartered  an  ocean  liner  and  gave  130 
bigwig  guests  an  8-day  cruise  to  Jamaica  and 
back.  Of  the  total  cost,  the  company  reaUy 
picked  up  only  18  percent  of  the  check.  The 
remaining  82  percent  was  excess-profits-tax 
money  which.  If  not  spent,  would  have  gone 
to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  administration's  decision  to  ask  ex- 
cess-profits-tax extension  Is  based  simply  on 
the  belief  that  Congress  would  not  pass  alter- 
native measures — such  as  a  small,  temporary 
boost  In  the  regular  corporate-income-tax 
rate — ^to  yield  an  equivalent  revenue. 
Though  Secretary  Humphrey  predicts  that 
the  tax  will  be  extended,  there  is  a  good  pos- 
sibility that  Congress  may  kiU  It,  since  It 
can  do  so  by  simply  doing  nothing.  If  ex- 
cess-profits tax  does  die.  It  will  hardly  be  a 
naUonal  tragedy.  And  the  ^800  mllUon  pre- 
dicted yield  for  a  6-month  extension  may  be 
made  up  by  increased  collections  of  the  reg- 
ular corporate  tax.  In  World  War  n,  excess- 
profits  tax's  final  year  yielded  ♦4.9  billion, 
slightly  more  than  the  ♦4.5  bUllon  from  regu- 
lar corporation  taxes.  But  In  the  3  years 
after  excess-profits  tax  was  killed,  the  wave 
of  business  expansion  was  so  great  that  the 
coUectlng  of  the  regtilar  corporate  tax  soared 
to  ♦!!  billion.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  death  of  the  excess -profits  tax  now 
would  have  an  equally  Uberatlng  effect  on  th« 
Whole  economy. 
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Dyfcet  at  WilBftoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTATTVBS 

Monday.  June  1.1953 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
on  May  27.  1953.  on  the  civil-functions 
appropriation  carried  in  the  bill,  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  made  a  state- 
ment against  me  which  reflects  on  my 
honor.    He  said: 

Personally.  I  do  not  blame  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota,  a  great  deal, 
because  he  haa  a  personal  Interest  In  the 
matter. 

This  is  an  unequivocal  statement  that 
I  was  legislating  for  my  personal  interest 
in  that  matter.  The  statement  was  made 
when  time  for  debate  had  been  closed, 
and.  of  course,  I  could  not  answer  before 
the  roll  was  called;  and  uiUess  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  had  a  large  amount 
of  confidence  in  my  integrity  and  honor, 
the  measure  might  have  been  lost.  At 
this  time,  however,  I  desire  to  answer 
this  statement. 

While  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota belongs  to  a  different  faction  than 
the  one  I  am  associated  with,  here  in  the 
Congress  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
cooperate  with  him  in  reference  not  only 
to  matters  affecting  North  Dakota,  but 
concerning  those  which  affect  the  Na- 
tion. If  what  he  said  had  been  directed 
at  any  other  quality  which  I  may  or 
may  not  have,  instead  of  reflecting  on 
my  honor,  I  should  have  left  his  state- 
ment unanswered. 

For  example,  he  stated: 
1  am  speaking  frankly  when  I  say  I  rep- 
resent the  greater  portion  of  the  population 
r    of  North  Dakota. 

That  was  not  a  malicious  statement, 
and  I  make  no  objection  to  it.  although 
I  might  parenthetically  insert  the  fact 
that  in  the  primary  election  last  year  the 
vote  was  as  follows:  Burdick,  102,726; 
Krtjkger.  76,866.  In  the  fall  election  the 
vote  was:  Buheick,  181,218;  Kbuegir, 
156,289.  I  wonder  what  "the  greater 
portion  of  the  population  of  North  Da- 
kota" which  Mr.  BLRtrkcER  says  he  repre- 
sents was  doing  on  those  election  days? 
The  statement  to  which  I  do  object, 
and  for  which  I  now  ask  the  privilege  of 
answering,  is  altogether  different.  In  it 
I  am  charged  with  legislating  for  my 
personal  interests.  No  Congressman 
should  do  that,  and  I  have  never  at- 
tempted it. 

I  have  an  interest  in  800  acres  of  land 
on  the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  down  the 
river  about  3  miles  southeast  of  Williston, 
and  this  land  will  be  flooded  with  an 
1850  water-level  dam.  I  should  much 
prefer  to  save  the  land,  but  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  destroy  it  in  the  public  interest, 
I  am  still  an  American  and  I  believe  I 
would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  my  ter- 
ritory to  interfere  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  this  great  Nation. 

For  several  years  the  Army  engineers 
have  known  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  willing  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment an  easement 'that  will  permit  them 
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to  flcod  this  land  with  waters  from  a 
pool  I  kbove  the  dam.  without  paying  me 
1  cer  t— or  at  best,  more  than  $1  as  a 
consii  leration— and  let  the  Government 
use  ii   as  long  as  it  shall  remain  a  part 
of  th(  I  reservoir,  but  providing  for  its  re- 
turn »  me  when  and  if  it  is  abandoned. 
Bu    no.  the  Army  engineers  do  not 
want  that.    They  want  a  deed  to  this 
land;  and  from  the  amount  of  money 
they  lave  offered  to  pay  me — and  I  now 
hold  ;his  offer  in  my  hand — I  could  re- 
tire.   I  have  refused  the  money,  and  I 
shail  refuse  an  offer  for  more  money,  be- 
cause in  accepting  any  offer  and  selling 
my  land.  I  would  be  selling  out  all  my 
neighbors  and  the  estimated  15,000  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  WiUiston  who 
beUei  e  in  my  honor  and  integrity.    I 
can  1  tate  here  and  now  that  the  Gov- 
ernment printing  press  could  not  print 
enouih    money   to   cause    me    to   turn 
agairtst  the  interests  of  a  great  people. 
Sinci^the  Government  does  not  have  to 
pay  tne  for  flooding  this  land,  the  only 
personal  interest  I  could  have  in  the 
whol  i  venture  would  be  to  get  an  unwar- 
rantfd  price  for  my  land.    But  that  is 
out  <  f  consideration  in  this  case  because 
I  wil  not  sell,  and  the  people  of  the 
whole  northwestern  part  of  North  Da- 
kota know  I  will  not  desert  them. 

M'  interest  in  the  matter  is  wholly 
pubic.  I  do  not  want  this  high  level 
of  w  iter  to  destroy  our  presently  operat- 
ing Irrigation  projects  in  the  valley  of 
this  river  and  90.000  acres  of  additional 
land ,  nor  do  I  want  the  only  railroad  we 
hav<  to  be  compelled  to  move  away  from 
a  ci  y  of  15,000  people.  I  do  not  want 
this  great  Uttle  city— where  there  is 
mor;  activity  than  in  any  city  of  equal 
size  in  America,  because  of  the  oil  dis- 
covery— to  be  destroyed  by  high  water 
unless  and  until  this  Congress,  by  due 
delil  »eration,  finds  that  to  be  necessary 
in  t  le  public  interest. 

I  lo  not  want  to  rely  on  the  protection 
which  the  Army  engineers  now  offer  in 
the  proposal  to  build  dikes.  Prom  half 
a  ce  atury  of  experience  on  the  Missouri 
Riv<r  I  know  that  dikes  biUlt  upon  a 
foundation  of  80  feet  of  silt  and  sand 
will  never  hold  the  water  back.  I  can 
visualize  now  what  will  happen  when 
thei  e  irrigation  projects  are  diked.  The 
wat;r  will  seep  through  in  spite  of  aU 
tha  science  can  do.  and  on  the  inside 
the  land  will  become  soaked  and  unfit 
for  cultivation. 

I  know,  too.  that  the  dikes  proposed 
to  irotect  the  city  of  Williston  will  be 
bult  upon  that  same  formation,  and 
tha  seepage  can  not  be  prevented  and 
tha  every  basement  in  the  city  will  be 
fiUe  i  with  water.  I  know.  too.  that  the 
trai  iscontiriental  line  of  the  Great 
Nor  iiem  Railway  nmning  between  the 
city  and  the  river  and  upon  the  very 
bants  of  the  present  elevation  of  the 
rivtr,  will  not  be  able  to  operate  their 
heairy  loads  of  traffic  on  a  bed  that  is 
uncermined  with  seepage  from  these 
pro  x)sed  dikes. 

I  know  that  this  Congress  has  held  no 
hearings  on  the  advisability  of  tMs  high 
water  level  at  Williston.  Congress  has 
hel(  I  no  hearings  on  the  matter  of  dikes. 
An<  the  position  of  the  people  of  Willis- 
ton and  vicinity  is  that,  imtil  Congress 
goe  i  into  these  matters  thoroughly  and 


fully,  we  protest  letting  the  Army  engi- 
neers do  what  the  Congress  ought  to  do. 
We  have  no  confidence  whatsoever  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  Army  engineers; 
for  on  this  very  project,  at  one  time  they 
say  this  undertaking  is  too  dangerous  to 
the  people  below  the  dam,  and  again 
they  say  that  the  dam  can  be  built  with 
perfect  safety. 

We  know  this  is  General  Pick's  pet 
proposal.  We  also  know  the  blunders 
he  made  in  Burma  and  in  North  Africa; 
and  when  the  people  of  the  WUliston 
area  are  to  be  driven  out  of  their  homes 
they  want  that  order  of  eviction  to  rest 
on  more  than  the  mere  whim  and  caprice 
of  the  Army  engineers. 

Was  I  personally  interested  In  this 
legislation?  Would  I  profit  by  it?  Not 
to  the  extent  of  one  penny. 

Was  I  publicly  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation? I  was,  and  alwajrs  will  be  pub- 
licly interested  in  Williston  or  any  other 
city  in  America  when  the  Army  engi- 
neers try  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  its  people,  and  when  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  program  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  this  Republic. 

Let  Congress  determine  by  hearings 
whether  or  not  the  city  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Let  Congress  determine  what 
protection  can  be  afforded  by  dikes. 

That  was  all  this. amendment  did.  It 
stopped  the  Army  engineers  from  spend- 
ing $4  million  in  buying  land  for  dikes 
and  surveying  for  dikes  until  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  orders  it. 


Position  of  Hawaiiaa  S«f ar  In^strj  De- 
fined— Error  in  London  Times  Article 
Corrected 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DILXCATC  rSOM  HAWAn 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIV1E3 
Monday.  June  1.  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  18,  1953,  there  appeared  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Cowgressional  R«cord 
at  my  request  an  article  appearing  in  the 
London  Times  on  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
I  now  ask  for  the  pubUcation  of  a  letter 
written  by  Ernest  W.  Greene,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association,  correcting  a  misstatement 
in  the  Times  article.    The  letter  follows: 

Mat  6,  1958. 
The  EDrroR,  th«  London  Timss, 
Printing  House  Square, 

London  England. 

Dbak  Sn:  The  Maul  News,  published  In 
Walluku,  Maui,  Hawaii,  recently  reprinted  an 
article  entitled  "Hawaii's  Claim  to  State- 
hood Change  In  United  States  Attitude." 
which  was  written  by  the  Washington  aw- 
respondent  of  the  London  Times. 

Please  accept  my  compliments  on  the 
article,  which,  In  general,  sets  forth  clearly, 
accurately,  and  objectively  the  facts  about 
Hawaii,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  Territory  for  state- 
hood. 

There  Is,  however,  one  statement  In  the 
article  on  which  I  wish  to  comment.  It  Is 
as  follows: 

"The  most  galling  restriction  Imposed  by 
Congress  has  prevented  stigar  refining  in  the 


Islands  and  forced  Hawailans  to  send  their 
raw  sugar  to  California  for  refining — an 
arrangement  giving  CallfomU  a  much-re- 
sented control  of  the  Hawaiian  economy." 

May  I  point  out  that  the  present  limita- 
tion by  law  on  the  amount  of  refined  sugar 
~^hlch  Hawaii  Is  permitted  to  nuirket  In 
continental  United  States  Is  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive sugar  legislation  which  comprises 
an  Integrated  and  well-rounded  program. 
It  has  served  well  the  InteresU  of  consum- 
ers and  producers  of  sugar  In  the  United 
States,  Including,  of  course,  the  producers 
m  the  United  States  Territory  of  HawalL" 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  so  deeply 
values  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  all  domestic 
and  Cuban  producers  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  that  there  Is  no  thought  whatever 
of  attempting  to  change  the  proportionate 
Bhares  of  the  sugar  crop  now  being  refined 
In  Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States. 

Yours  trxily, 

BunsT  W.  GiiXNZ, 

Vice  PreMident. 


NaTj  Hospital  for  Lonf  Beach 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  pleased 
to  place  an  editorial  carried  by  the  Long 
Beach   (Cali^^)  Tribune  in  its  Bylay  14, 

1953.  issue  in  the  Record. 

Although  the  editorial  is  in  a  sense 
critical  of  me,  it  points  out  a  very  great 
necessity  for  the  welfare  of  the  depend- 
ents of  armed  service  personnel,  not  only 
In  my  own  congressional  district,  but  in 
the  surroxmding  area  as  well.  Por  this 
reason,  I  want  again  to  call  the  necessity 
for  this  construction  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  may  read  these  re- 
marks. 

Let  me  say,  that  as  to  the  "showdown 
report"  demanded  by  the  editorial.  I  have 
requested  more  than  once  an  explanation 
as  to  why  the  construction  heretofore 
authorized  by  the  Congress  and  for  which 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  has  not 
been  commenced.  I  have  received  no 
reply  which  has  satisfied  me  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  further  delaying  this  activity. 
However,  it  is  my  sincere  hope,  joined  in 
by  the  thousands  of  Navy  families  living 
in  the  Los  Angeles  County  area,  that  the 
board  recently  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  will  recommend  that  this 
facility  be  constructed  without  delay. 

The  Tribune  editorial  follows: 
Build  Naval  Hospttal  Now 

Long  Beach  Is  the  home  of  a  very  large 
concentration  of  service  families  most  of 
whom  are  the  dependents  of  naval  person- 
nel. Recently  the  Tribune  brought  to  light 
the  deplorable  conditions  existing  up  until  a 
short  time  ago  at  the  naval  dispensary.  As 
a  result  of  this,  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  was  called  to  the  situation 
by  Congressman  Hogmes  and  a  committee 
of  eminent  experts  from  Rutgers  University 
and  the  Brookings  Institution  was  named  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  steps  needed  to 
provide  adequate  dependent  care.  The 
Tribune's  expose  was  printed  In  ftoll,  both 
In  the  CoNCRxssioHAL  Bxcobd  and  the  author- 


itative service  publication,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal. 

While  we  are  happy  to  have  at  least  set 
the  wheels  in  motion  to  remedy  an  obviously 
bad  sltuaton  we  are  not  content  to  rest  at 
this  point. 

Long  Beach  needs  and  should  have  a  naval 
hospital  such  as  we  had  before  the  present 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  took  over 
the  abandoned  naval  hospital  In  a  fantastic 
so-called  economy  move. 

There  Is  neither  humane  Justification  or 
economic  Jxistlficatlon  to  require  that  naval 
dependents  needing  hospitalization  be  sent 
to  Corona  or  to  Oceanslde.  There  Is  no 
heavy  concentration  of  service  families  liv- 
ing In  the  Corona  area.  Oceanslde  requires  a 
trip  of  over  70  miles  one  way  by  patients 
needing  hoepltallzalton.  It  is  a  barbaric  and 
Inhumane  ordeal  for  the  seriously  111. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,389,000  has  been 
made  and  the  funds  are  now  available  for  the 
construction  of  a  Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital 
facility.  The  only  reason  It  Is  not  being 
built  Is  that  ,hlgh  Navy  brass  are  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  keep  It  from  being  built 
on  the  ridiculous  plea  that  It  is  not  needed 
here. 

Our  Congressman  should  demand  a  show- 
down report  on  the  status  of  this  appropria- 
tion and  an  answer  as  to  why  this  project  Is 
not  undertaken  forthwith.  The  city  on  Its 
part  should  offer  the  Navy  Etepartment  a  suit- 
able sHe,  purchasing  the  same  If  need  be  In 
order  to  speed  this  vitally  needed  facility. 

San  Diego  has  a  naval  hospital.  Oceanslde 
has  a  naval  hospital,  and  Long  Beach  used  to 
have  a  naval  hospital  until  we  lost  It  by  Iner- 
tia and  apathy. 

Fortunately  there  are  citizens  who  are  alert 
to  what  the  services  mean  to  our  economic 
life.  One  of  the  most  energetic  groups  which 
Is  selling  Long  Beach  Navywlse  Is  the  Inde- 
pendent Business  Men's  Association.  They 
cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  They  need  the  help 
of  every  citizen  and  every  Navy  family.  We 
should  keep  a  fire  H*^^  under  the  bureaucrats 
In  Washington,  D.  C.  Make  s\ire  our  Con- 
gressman Is  kept  aware  that  we  want  the 
naval  hospital  built  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  need  to  capitalize  on  our  Navy  assets 
and  to  keep  them  growing  and  active.  They 
contribute  a  major  portion  of  our  economic 
wealth. 

We  need  to  break  down  delays  and  procras- 
tination. One  excuse  being  used  to  delay 
construction  of  a  naval  hospital  Is  that  only 
3.51  percent  of  the  population  use  the  naval 
medical  facilities  available  at  Corona  and 
Oceanslde.  There  Is  a  good  reason  for  this 
low  figiire  and  that  reason  Is  that  many  Navy 
men  r>re  paying  for  private  medical  care 
rather  than  to  subject  their  loved  ones  to 
the  hardship*  and  hazards  of  Inadequate 
care.  We  can  get  the  naval  hospital  buUt  If 
we  will  Join  hands  communltywlde  and  go 
all-out  to  unfreeze  this  vitally  needed  proj- 
ect. 


Ohio  Sesqnicentennial 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1. 1953 
Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  poem  of  Col.  Roy  G.  Pitzgerald. 
This  year  of  1953  is  the  sesquicentennial 
of  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union. 
All  over  Ohio  celebrations  are  being  ob- 
served and  there  are  many  more  yet  to 
come.  A  few  years  ago  the  district  in 
which  the  city  of  Dayton  is  located  was 
represented  by  a  very  distinguished  gen- 


tleman who  most  of  us  Congressmen  who 
have  been  here  a  few  years  will  remem- 
ber. I  refer  to  CoL  Roy  G.  Pitzgerald. 
He  was  a  very  able  statesman,  and  his 
work  in  Congress  was  very  conspicuous. 
Since  he  has  been  out  of  Congress  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  an  extensive  law  prac- 
tice, and  occasionally  writes  a  Uttle 
poetry.  He  sent  me  some  of  his  com- 
positions which  I  am  glad  to  insert  in 
the  Record: 

Ohio  SEsoxncximNNiAL,  1803-1953 
(By  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald) 

Oh  beautiful  Ohio,  our  grand  old  Buckeye 

State 
Her  160th  birth  year  we  proudly  celebrate. 
Here  lived  the  Shawnees,  Wyandots  200  years 

ago. 
The  buffalo  and  elk  and  deer  lapped  eVry 

stream  we  know. 
Ohio   Comp'ny   wisely   planned   for   homes 

here  In  the  West 
And  dared  the  hostile  Indians  who  gave  them 

little  rest. 
From  Little  Turtle's  Redmen  came  St.  Clair's 

dire  defeat. 
But  Wayne  at  Fallen  Timbers  made  our  vic- 
tory complete. 
The  Greeneville  Treaty  opened  way  to  till 

this  fertile  land. 
So  settlements  to  cities  grew,  safe  from  Te- 

cumseh's  band. 
Here  Worthlngton  and  TUBn  came  to  form 

the  Bukeye  State: 
Now  7,000,000  people  here  their  action  cele- 
brate. 
Our  Harrison  In  1813  campaigned  with  gr^at 

renown : 
In  '61  our  men  poured  forth  from  ev'ry  field 

and  town. 
McPherson,  Sherman.  Custer,  Grant  served 

well  the  Union  cause 
With  Sheridan  and  Schenck  and  Hayes  mad* 

rebels  yield  to  laws. 
And  were  Ohio  statesmen  to  difficult  to  gett 
Think!  Stanton,  Chase,  and  Dennlson  in  Lin- 
coln's  Cabinet. 
The  curse  of  slav'ry,  civil  war.  In  4  years 

came  to  end; 
The    Negroes    are   free,    the   South   reb<»-n« 

work  of  Ohio  men. 
The  navigation  of  the  air  still  thrills  us  with 

siirprlse; 
Tit   through   Ohio's   noble   sons   mankind 

now  rules  the  skies. 
The  names  of  Wilbur,  OrvlUe  Wright  mak* 

Buckeyes  Justly  proud 
While  Garfield,  Whltlock,  Smith,  and  Meigs 

are  names  to  speak  aloud. 
Our  Thomas  Alva  Edison  brought  world  elec- 

Ught, 
The  phonograph,  a  thoxisand  things  in  whlcb 

our  hearts  delight. 
Paul  Laiirence  Dunbar,  Whltelaw  Reld,  adorn 

our  hall  of  fame 
And  though  we  spoke  a  thotisand  more,  we 

still  would  miss  some  name. 
McKlnley,    Morrow,    Harding,    and    William 

Taft  and  Dawes 
Adorn  the  history  page  we  celebrate  with 

cause. 
Ttom  Oorwln  was  our  Governor,  wit,  states- 
man, diplomat; 
Judge  John  McLean,  the  publisher,  on  two 

Supreme  Courts  sat. 
Will  time  ever  veil  the  mem'ry  of  our  famous 

Judge  Burnet, 
Or  lose   sight  of  Thomas  Ewlng  mid   the 

thousands  we  forget? 
Add  Alphonso  Taft  and  Baker  with  Long- 
worth  to  the  roll 
With    Cutler,    'nd   Gen'ral   Putnam    adding 

luster  to  the  scroll. 
John   Sherman,   Stanley  Matthews,   Jxidson 

Harmon  may  be  named 
But  the  list  Is  nearly  endless  for  which  Ohio's 

famed. 
Our   Gov'nor   Herrick,   sent   to   Prance — all 

these  have  passed  away 
Taft,  Brlcker,  Lausche,  Humphrey,  Schenck 

are  statesmen  of  our  day. 
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Whna  Charley  aawyvr.  Junes  IC.  Coot.  etUl 

•err*  to  spread  the  light 
Which  Thomas  Jenkins  too  upholds  to  ksep 

otir  future  bright. 
Hurrah  for  old  Ohio!  Live  10,000  years 
With  worthy  sons  and  daughters,  exempt 

from  atom  fears. 


far  DcMocrafic  ActiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KIT  CLARDT 


IN  THC  HOnSI  OF  REPRESEMTATTVSa 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  left- 
wing  organization  called  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  recently  held  a  con- 
vention in  our  midst.  These  extreme 
leftwlng  people,  who  call  themselves  lib- 
erals, spend  most  of  their  time  adver- 
tising Senator  McCartht  and  passing  all 
kinds  of  odd  resolutions.  The  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  expressed  my  feelings 
about  this  outfit  quite  well  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Puzzy  Thinking."  The 
editorial  follows: 

PoazT  THuncnro 

In  a  keynote  speech  at  the  sixth  annual 
eohventlon  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. Senator  HxaBZST  H.  Lehman  Saturday 
accused  President  Elsenhower  of  letting 
*'McCarth3rlsm'*  endanger  allied  cooperation 
tn  the  world  fight  against  communism. 

Kxpresslng  concern  over  the  recent  verbal 
•xehange  between  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCax- 
THT  and  British  Labor  leader  Clement  Attlee, 
he  said:  "The  time  has  come  when  the  ad- 
ministration must  make  its  choice  between 
appeasing  the  Irresponslbles  at  home  and 
breaking  up  the  unity  of  free  men  abroad. 
If  the  administration  continues  to  try  to 
achieve  imlty  In  the  Republican  Party,  even 
at  the  price  of  sacrificing  the  unity  of  the 
free  world,  the  administration  will  have  a 
terrible  accounting  to  make  with  history." 

He  then  stated,  that  the  internal  threat 
of  communism  Is  nothing  compared  to  "the 
external  threat  of  Imperialism"  and  said  It 
will  take  the  "unity  of  all  free  peoples  every- 
where to  meet  that  danger  and  overcome  It." 

That  is  a  typical  example  of  the  fuzzy 
thinking  that  some  of  our  self-styled  lib- 
erals are  Indiilglng  In.  If  such  a  thing  as 
*liCcCarthylsm"  exists  at  all.  It  exists  mostly 
In  the  minds  of  people  like  Lksmam  and 
Attlee  who  seem  incapable  of  recognizing 
reality.  The  unity  of  free  men  is  threat- 
ened less  by  men  like  McCabtht,  than  by 
men  like  Attlee  to  whom  appeasement  Is  tha 
essence  of  diplomacy,  and  by  men  like  Leh- 
BCAM  who  refuse  to  recognize  that  the  in- 
ternal threat  of  communism  and  the  external 
threat  of  Soviet  imperialism  are  but  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  thing. 


SUft  It  Favored  n  Vmitti  States  Aid 
Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHX) 
IN  m  HOI7SK  OF  REPRBSEMTAITVKS 

Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  BETTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  foltow- 
tng  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
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Ttmerfof  Friday,  May  29. 1953.  It  Is  espe- 
cially interesting,  since  it  reflects  the 
obsenations  of  a  private  citizen  on  the 
econopiic  situation  abroad. 

Favobxs   m    Dnttxd    Statis    Aid 

BICPBASIS      OM      PUVATX 

IifvxsTicnfTs  Ubgkd  av  Hovnto, 
Txip 

Mucti  greater  emphasis  Is  needed  In  this 

on  the  advantages  of  private  invest- 

c  ver  government-to-govemment  aid  in 

strengi  henlng  Western  Europe  economically, 

declared  yesterday  by  Walter  Roving. 

It  of  Lord  ft  Taylor,  on  his  return 

2-month  business  trip  abroad. 

department    store    executive    visited 

Oermany.   Italy,   and  Sweden.     He 

found  business  In  these  countries 

reasonably  good,  although  about  2  to  5  per- 

bflow  levels  of  last  year.     Their  basic 

private  American  capital  for  expan- 

establlshment    of    businesses,    he 
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"Th^e  Is  always  a  great  deal  of  talk  In 
this  ccuntry  about  the  Importance  of  Gov- 
ernme:  it  aid  to  Europe,  but  the  public  hears 
little  i:  anything  about  the  need  for  private 
invest]  Qent,"  Mr.  Roving  said.  "Government 
money  or  aid  from  this  country  to  other  gov- 
ernme  Its  tends  to  be  spent  in  a  way  that 
furthe  rs  socialization,  because  none  of  It  goes 
direct!  f  into  private  business. 

icoMXT  spzmr  mobs  caxxtttixt 
*nkfoiey  spent  by  governments  on  special 
projecs.  while  It  may  help.  Is  not  spent  as 
caref u|ly  as  would  the  funds  of  private  enter- 
Money   going   into  private   biisiness 
be  used  more  efficiently  and  create 
employment    and    production     than 
government  spending.     In  this  way 
woi|ld  further  democracy  rather  than  so- 
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Mr.  Roving  said  there  was  need  tot  this 
Ooventment  to  effect  agreements  with  other 
coxinti  les  to  remove  the  natural  fears  of  prl- 
investors  on  such  extreme  risks  as  ex- 
or  blocking  of  earnings  as  the  re- 
changes  in  governments  abroad.     He 
tlifllcultles  and  high  interest  rates  at- 
to  business  loans  In  Europe. 

other  actions  favorable  to  helping 
Europe's  economy,  Mr.  Roving  said, 
be  lowering  of  tariffs  and  slmplication 
procedure.    However,  he  declared, 
should  be  no  "wholesale  slashing"  of 
Ln  a  way  that  would  create  unemploy- 
n  this  country,  but  a  carefully  con- 
adjustment    that    would    eliminate 
ft  the  obstacles  to  Imports  that  now 


wpuld  be  better,  he  added,  to  do  more 
enco\iraglng     private     Investment 
than  to  go  tn  for  "unwise  tinkering 
tariffs." 


cur 
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iX'lENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoNsnf 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Friday.  May  22. 1953 

SMITH      of      Wisconsin.    Mr. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  my 

a  letter  from  the  International 

of  Information  Foundation,  un- 

of  May  15: 


Mat  15.  1963. 

At^lbb's  Blast  ahd  AKOLo-AiacaiCAX 
Rklations   . 

The  British   call  It  a  "slanging  match." 
Tbe  BiBilans  may  well  call  tt  a  victory  In 


their  series  of  psychological  Iwttlea  tn  tho 
cold  war. 

Dissension  between  the  great  alllee  has  a 
high  priority  In  the  Soviet  order  of  battla 
for  the  cold  war.  But  it  Is  in  British  self- 
interest  and  American  self-interest  to  realiaa 
that  Anglo-American  friendship  Is  in  world 
Interest. 

The  Right  Honorable  Clement  Attlee,  ex* 
Prime  Minister  and  current  leader  of  Her 
Majesty's  loyal  opposition,  has  a  strange 
loyalty  record  and  he  was  less  than  friendly 
when  he  loosed  his  blast  at  America. 
Whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  he  played  Mos- 
cow's game.  Americans  should  be  careful 
that  they  do  not  contribute.  Both  English- 
men and  Americans  should  examine  the 
the  record. 

What  has  been  written  by  the  right  hon- 
orable  gentleman,  not  only  In  hts  record 
of  relationships  with  socialism  and  com- 
munism; not  only  in  his  record  of  attitudes 
toward  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
but  what  has  he  written  in  the  record  of  his 
attitude  towards  hts  own  land? 

Attlee  was  Prime  Minister.  What  sort  of 
a  team  did  he  recruit  to  guide  Britain 
through  the  postwar  Jungle;  what  records 
bad  his  ministers  written? 

This  letter  suggests  that  Americans  should 
not  be  surprised  when  this  leader  of  Her 
Majesty's  loyal  opposition  Is  found  in  the 
camp  of  carping  critics  of  the  United  States, 
because  he  and  his  cronies  used  to  be  found 
In  the  camp  of  those  who  wished  to  kill  the 
British  Empire;  those  who  placed  a  "world 
order"  before  their  own  country's  national 
Interests;  those  who  found  is  Soviet  com- 
munism much  they  openly  said  they  wished 
grafted  on  to  their  own  nation's  ideology; 
those  who  sneered  at  patriotism,  who  dis- 
paraged "Ood.  King,  and  country." 

Let  us  read  the  record  they  have  written, 
the  record  they  have  created  In  their 
speeches,  Interviews,  and  In  their  published 
books: 

Mr.  Attlee  used  to  think  poorly  of  patriot- 
ism. He  said,  "We  have  absolutely  aban- 
doned every  idea  of  nationalist  loyalty.  W« 
are  deliberately  putting  a  world  order  before 
loyalty  toward  our  own  country.  •  •  •  Ws 
want  something  that  will  make  our  peopla 
citizens  of  the  world  befcve  they  are  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  «  •  •"  (Labor  Party 
Conference,  Southport,  October  2.  1034.) 
This  is  what  Communist  Russia  wanta^ 
loyalty  to  a  world  order,  headed  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  John  Strachey,  Mr.  Attlee's  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War.  agreed  with  his  boss. 
He  said.  "It  Is  communism  alone  which  can 
bring  national  liberation  to  the  peoples  of 
the  earth."  (The  Coming  Struggle  for  Power, 
Gollancz,  1932.  p.  384.) 

The  late  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  had  similar 
Ideas.  He  said,  "If  we  are  plunged  into  war 
I  devoutly  hope  that  the  workers  of  this 
coimtry  will  use  It  for  the  piupoee  at  revo- 
lution."   (Leeds.  October  1.  1980.) 

At  one  time,  Mr.  Atlee  thought  poorly  at 
the  British  Empire.  He  said.  "The  Labor 
Party  •  •  •  rejected  Imperialism  and  the 
idea  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  States." 
(Daily  Herald.  October  10.  193S.) 

Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  enthusiastically  agreed. 
He  said,  "You  have  only  to  look  at  the  pages 
of  British  Imperial  history  to  hide  your  head 
In  shame  that  you  are  British."  (Bristol. 
October  20,  1935.)  Sir  Stafford  also  said.  "It 
Is  fundamental  to  socialism  that  we  should 
liquidate  the  British  Empire  as  soon  as  we 
can."  (Hxill.  March  1.  1936.)  Recent  his- 
tory records  that  Attlee,  Crlpps,  and  com- 
pany went  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing 
that  purpose.  When,  In  Bristol  on  November 
1.  1948.  Sir  Stafford  was  questioned  on  this 
statement,  he  replied.  "Certainly,  that  Is 
what  we  have  done  In  the  case  of  Indli^ 
Pakistan.  Burma,  and  Ceylon." 

Is  it  siirprising  that  Mr.  Attlee  and  his 
fellows  do  not  want  America  to  defend  her- 
self 7  Until  Hitler  smashed  at  Soviet  Russia, 
they  did  not  want  Britain  to  defend  herself. 
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Mr.  Attlee  said.  THm  National  Govem- 
ment  •  •  *  has  prepared  a  great  program 
of  rearmament  which  will  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world."  (Reynolds  News, 
November  10.  1935.)  "We  deny  the  need  for 
Increased  air  armaments.  •  •  •»  (Hansard. 
July  80.  1934. )  "They  will  appeal  to  us  and 
they  will  appeal  In  vain,  becaxise  I  am  not 
going  to  support  a  recruiting  cam- 
paign. •  •  •"    (Derby.  July  8.  1938.) 

Cripps  put  It  more  plainly.  He  said,  "The 
capitalists  are  In  your  hands.  Rsfuse  to 
make  armaments,  refuse  to  use  them.  •  •  • " 
(Eastleigh,  March  14,  1937.)  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  British 
working  class  If  Germany  defeated  us.  •  •  •" 
Re  sneered.  "  'For  God.  King,  and  country* 
assisted  by  all  the  tomfoolery  of  Jubilees 
and  coronations."  (Bristol.  February  17. 
1937.) 

Attlee  had  Ideas  about  communism  and 

Russia.    He  said. It  may  be  said  that 

this  Is  rather  like  the  Russian  plan  of  Com- 
missars and  Communist  Party  members.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  comparison.  We  have 
to  take  the  strong  points  of  the  Russian  sys- 
tem and  apply  them  to  this  country.  •  •  •" 
(Problems  of  a  Socalist  Government.  Gol- 
lancz, 1933,  pp.  189  and  204-5.) 

The  stormy  petrel  of  the  Socialists,  Aneu- 
rln  Bevan.  agreed.  He  said.  "I  am  not 
frightened  of  an  alliance  with  the  Commu- 
nists. •  •  •"  (Barry,  May  14.  1939.)  Crlpps 
said,  "Our  futiire  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union  mxist  be  cardinal  point  in  our 
foreign  relations.  •  •  •»  (Bristol  East. 
1945.)  Sir  Stafford  seemed  to  try  to  mislead 
his  people  when  he  said.  "*  *  *  It  Is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
spread  communism  in  Europe."  (Sunday 
Express.  January  25.  1945.) 

John  Strachey  said.  "Like  all  Socialists  I 
believe  that  the  Socialist  society  evolves  In 
time  Into  the  Communist  society."  (New 
York  Times,  October  11,  1938.) 

Mr.  Emanuel  Shlnwell,  Mr.  Attlee's  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  said,  "What  this  country 
needs  is  a  stronger  turn  to  the  left.  •  •  •" 
(Dundee  Observer,  October  25,  1947.)  "If 
we  had  to  choose  between  such  Ideas  (Bol- 
shevik ideas  spreading  through  Europe),  and 
the  outworn  conceptions  of  Wall  Street  and 
British  financiers,  it  was  certain  that  In  the 
long  run  modern  Ideas  which  had  emanated 
from  Russia  would  prove  more  acceptable." 
(Murton,  County  Durham.  February  28, 
1943.) 

On  the  question  of  the  United  States :  Tom 
O'Brien.  Attlee  supporter,  one-time  Socialist 
member  of  Parliament  and  present  chairman 
of  Britain's  powerful  Trades  Union  Congress, 
is  today  quoted  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  as 
saying  that  If  responsible  politicians  In 
America  want  to  keep  British  friendship 
"they  must  treat  us  with  the  same  respect 
and  understanding  that  we  treat  them."  Let 
us  see  what  respect  the  author  of  this  state- 
ment has  felt  for  America.  Ii4r.  Tom  O'Brien, 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Labor, 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Party's  virtual  hoes. 
the  Trades  Union  Congress.  In  a  speech  he 
delivered  at  Finchley  on  August  22.  1949, 
said,  "the  freedom-loving  people  of  Brit- 
ain •  •  •  might  be  tempted  to  prefer  the 
tyranny  and  poverty  of  the  East  rather  than 
abject  BUbservlence  to  the  opulent  vulgarity 
and  offenslveness  of  the  West.  •  •  •  We 
would  rather  take  the  risk  of  civilizing  com- 
munism than  be  kicked  around  by  the  un- 
lettered, pot-bellied  money  magnates  of  the 
United  States." 

Is  this  the  sort  of  respect  and  understand- 
ing Mr.  O'Brien  says  he  wishes  from  the 
United  States? 

Many  of  Mr.  Attlee's  other  supporters  gave 
similar  resi>ect  and  understanding  to  Amer- 
ica. Miss  Jennie  Lee,  wife  of  Aneiirin  Bevan 
and  Socialist  Member  of  Parliament,  said: 
"It  is  not  Russia  that  scares  me  but  that 
vast.  Irresponsible,  and  obsolescent  America 
(Bamet.  November  15.  1946).  So- 
cialist Member  of  Parliament,  S.  S.  Silverman 
on  the  floor  of  Parliament  (August  11.  19472, 


called  the  United  BUtes  "shabby  money- 
lenders." 

Some  of  Ur.  AtUee's  team  liked  MarshaU 
aid.  some  disliked  it;  aU  wanted  It.  Bevan: 
"The  Marshall  plan  •  •  •  la 'absolutely  es- 
sential •  •  •  to  full  production."  Crlpps: 
"Recovery  In  Britain  •  •  •  depends  on  con- 
tinued American  aid."  Socialist  Member  of 
ParUament  and  publicist  Michael  Foot: 
"*  *  •  without  Marshall  aid  we  should  be 
faced  with  heavy  unemployment."  Socialist 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  Greenwood: 
"Without  Marshall  aid  there  might  be  5  mil- 
lion unemployed."  Socialist  Secretary  of 
State  for  Air.  Arthur  Henderson:  "Without 
Marshall  aid  our  rations  •  •  •  would  very 
likely  have  to  be  cut  by  one-third.  •  •  •" 
John  Strachey:  "•  •  •  the  Americans  are 
so  frightened  of  Russia  that  they  are  bound 
to  help  Socialist  Britain." 

To  know  your  enemy  is  a  fimdamental 
forensic  precept.  Some  of  Mr.  Attlee's  gang 
do  not  (or  did  not)  like  us.  Mr.  Attlee  does 
not  now  soimd  friendly.  I  have  shown  you 
that  his  team  seemed,  at  one  time,  to  like 
Soviet  Russia.  Before  Hitler  attacked  Russia, 
some  of  them  actually  wished  for  a  German 
defeat  of  Britain — and  revolution.  At  one 
time  or  another.  Attlee  and /or  his  associates 
wished  to  destroy  the  British  Empire  and 
they  have  enjoyed  some  success. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  neither  that  stal- 
wart fellow,  the  patriotic  Britain,  nor  that 
chap  who  has  dug  deep  Into  his  pocket  for 
the  funds  that  kept  Britain's  Socialist  gang 
so  long  in  office,  the  good  American,  wUl 
allow  that  gang  to  destroy  Anglo-American 
friendship  as  they  have  partially  succeeded 
In  breaking  up  their  own  empire. 

As  I  said  in  beginning  this  paper,  "It  Is  In 
British  self-interest  and  American  self-in- 
terest to  realise  that  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship is  In  world  Interest."  But  It  Is  not  In 
American  self-interest.  It  Is  not  In  British 
self-interest  and  it  is  not  In  the  Interest  of 
a  free  world  supinely  to  make  a  fake  peace 
at  the  expense  of  those  principles  and  of  the 
freedom  of  those  peoples  for  whom  we  have 
spent  so  much  blood  axid  so  much  treasure. 


GoTemment  Cost-Cut  DriTe  Stirs  a  Chonu 
of  "Dra't  Toach  Me"  Pleat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  M ISSODU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
excerpt  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  29.  1953.  as  follows: 
GovxamcKNT  CosT-Cxrr  Daivx  Snas  a  CBoarrs 

or  "Don't  Touch  Me"   Plxas — Bosikess- 

iiCN  AND  Lawmakers  Demand  CHXESX-Mrrc 

AID,  Fish  Stitdt.  Habbok  Help — ^Mas.  ilxnmt 

BxscxTXB  A  Dam 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — Pood -processing  firms  ask 
Congress  to  vote  extra-large  appropriations 
fOT  the  Agricultiire  Department  to  study  the 
"biology  and  control  of  cheese  mites." 

Half  a  dozen  leading  business  associations 
and  ofllclals  of  such  corporations  as  General 
Electric  Co.  and  Reynolds  Metal  Co.  urge  the 
Senate  to  restore  money  eliminated  by  the 
Hotise  for  a  new  census  of  business. 

Republican  Governor  Herter,  of  Massachu- 
setts, leads  a  New  England  campaign  to  re- 
store Ho\ue  cuts  In  appropriations  t<x  fi«bery 
research. 

Thus  are  President  Elsenhower's  "beet 
friends,"  businessmen  and  members  of  hia 
own  puty,  rallying  away  from  hU  campaign 


to  cut  the  cost  of  Government.  The  exam- 
ples of  "economy  for  everybody  except  me* 
can  be  multiplied  almost  to  Infinity.  A  few 
others: 

Limestone  manufactiirers  want  more 
money  for  limestone-consuming  soil-conaer- 
ration  programs;  shipping  firms  fight  admin- 
istration plans  to  trim  ship-construction 
subsidies;  home-building  organizations  warn 
that  cuts  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
might  deprive  them  at  needed  statistical  In- 
formation; economy-talking  Republican  and 
southern  Democratic  Congressmen  go  down 
the  line  for  local  flood-control  or  harbor- 
improvement  programs. 

PALSX    BCONOirr    PLAINTS 

To  get  a  behind-the-scenes  flU-ln  on  some 
of  the  calls  to  the  White  House  and  Budget 
Bureau,  listen  to  hearings  before  the  House 
or  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
eavesdrop  as  Congressmen  or  businessmen 
buttonhole  members  of  these  committees. 
The  story  is  always  the  same:  "I'm  In  favor 
of  economy,  all  right,  but  denying  money  for 
this  dam"  (substitute  airport,  agency,  pro- 
gram or  other  suitable  phrase)  "Is  false  econ- 
omy. Spend  a  little  money  here  and  it  will 
come  back  many  times  over." 

Bulking  large  in  the  ranks  of  these  non- 
economy  advocates  are  chamber  of  com- 
merce officials.  cK>mpany  executives,  and  soma 
of  the  most  conservative  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  this  same 
old  story."  says  one  member  of  the  Hovise 
Appropriations  Committee.  "Everyone  Is  for 
general  economy  and  for  specific  spending." 

Certainly  these  pressures  must  have  come 
as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the  new  admin- 
istration, many  of  whose  ofBctals  expected 
100  percent  support  in  their  budget-balanc- 
ing efforts  from  Republican  Congressmen  and 
from  business  groups.  In  his  radio  address 
last  week  on  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  Included  this  rather  reveal- 
ing appeal: 

"Tou  and  your  fellow  citizens  who  want 
your  Government  to  spend  less  must  your- 
selves practice  self-restraint  in  the  demands 
you  make  upon  government.  Tou  as  citizens 
cannot  help  the  common  cause  by  merely 
favoring  economy  for  every  group  except  the 
one  to  which  you  belong." 

BILLIONS    MM*    AT    BTAXX 

Some  of  the  antleconomy  pressure  involves 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars— or  billions 
as  in  the  case  of  the  current  drive  to  restore 
Air  Force  appropriations  cut  by  the  admin- 
istration. But  It  percolates  down  to  thou- 
sands of  little  items  you've  probably  never 
heard  of.  For  example :  Republican  Senators 
Btttler  and  Beall,  or  Maryland,  ask  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  to  boost  by 
•57.000  the  998,000  voted  by  the  House  for 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

It's  bard  to  say  how  much  of  the  anti- 
economy  drive  succeeds  anU  how  much  falls. 
Certainly,  some  of  the  Congressmen  Just  go 
through  the  motions  to  safeguard  their  own 
political  careers,  and  really  don't  want  to 
succeed.  Equally  certain,  however,  a  good 
part  of  the  "spend  more"  efforts  succeeds. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  success  oi  the 
antleconomy  drive  Is  furnished  by  Senator 
Kaxl  Mundt.  Republican  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  MuNOT  Is  commonly  considered  among 
the  more  conservative  0€^  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Tet  he  recently  won  a  battle  to  put 
back  into  the  1954  budget  18.250,000  which 
Budget  Bureau  IMrector  Dodge  bad  elim- 
inated from  the  Truman  budget  for  Oahe 
Dam  In  South  Dakota. 

How  did  Mr.  MimvT  aeoompllsh  this? 
Here's  his  own  version: 

His  wife  went  to  a  party  one  night  re- 
cently, and  was  a  table  partner  of  Postmas- 
ter General  Arthur  Bimunerfleld.  "Bow's 
Karl?"  Mr.  Siunmerfleld  asked.  Mrs.  Mnndt 
replied,  according  to  the  Senator,  tfcat  "ttka 
aU  South  Dakotans.  Karl  is  m  aacfccioSli 
ashes  because  your  HQov  lCb:)kJ«ABdK» 
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Dodge.  faUed  to  reoommend  tmdget  fonda 
tor  0*he.-  

MBS.  xumT^  ABOtnaSIT 

What*!  OalM?  Ux.  Suaunerlleld  vantMl  to 
know.  For  the  duration  oC  tta*  meal,  Mn. 
liundt  argued  paaaionately  for  Oabe  Dam. 
adding  that  not  only  was  It  eaeentlal  for  the 
p«opi»  of  South  Dakota  but  that  It  also  In- 
TOlTed  the  future  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  State.  Ifr.  Summerfleld.  a  former  OOP 
National  Committee  chairman,  was  eon-' 
Tinced.  "Tell  Karl  to  give  me  the  facts  and 
figures  on  Oabe."  he  t<^d  Mrs.  Mimdt.  "Ill 
talk  with  Joe  Dodge — he's  a  lifelong  friend 
of  mine,  ru  ask  him  to  talk  with  Karl 
again  about  the  project,  and  I'm  sure  we 
ean  work  it  all  out  satisfactorily." 

Karl  sent  a  memo  to  Art.  Art  talked  to 
Joe.  Karl  talked  to  Joe,  and  $84»0,000  for 
Oabe  went  back  into  the  budget. 

On  another  front,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  made  substantial  slashes 
In  the  1964  fiscal  year  appropriations  bUl  for 
the  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
faze  Departments.  On  the  House  floor,  not 
a  single  amendment  was  offered  to  cut  the 
bm  further,  but  nine  amendments  were 
adopted  to  boost  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

RepreeentatlTe  Atsb,  Republican,  of  Ohio, 
led  a  successful  fight  to  Increase  funds  for 
the  I^abor  Department's  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram to  a  figure  above  the  Elsenhower  re- 
quest. He  reminded  the  House  that  num- 
agement  groups,  organized  labor  groups,  and 
Tetoans  groups  wanted  the  money  for  the 
program.  Representatlre  Chosch,  Republl- 
ean  of  Illinois,  won  a  fight  for  more  money 
for  Howard  University  here  in  the  capital. 
Repreaentatlve  Bakukn.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  backed  up  by  a  123 — 61  vote  to 
boost  funds  for  vocational  education;  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  asked  $14  million  for 
this  program,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
upped  this  to  tie  million,  and  the  Holise  it- 
self boosted  it  to  $18.7  million. 

BEMATOEIAL  AIBFOCT  PLK& 

Do  you  commonly  think  oi  Senators  Tavt 
and  Baicxa  at  Ohio  as  economy  minded? 
They  urged  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  restore  $110,000  eliminated  by 
President  Elsenhower  for  an  airport  in 
Scioto  County  In  southern  Ohio,  near  the 
new  atctnic  energy  installation. 

Republic  Steel  Corp..  the  Lake  Carriers  As- 
sociation and  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  represented  In  an  Ohio  dele- 
gation that  urged  the  House  to  vote  $8.5 
million  for  rebuilding  bridges  across  the 
Cuyahoga  River  outside  of  Cleveland.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  had  asked  only  $3  mUlion 
for  this  and  President  Truman's  budget  had 
Included  only  $4  million. 

Representative  Davis.  Democract,  erf 
Georgia,  who  last  year  had  at  least  a  or  3 
economy  amendments  to  proi>ose  to  each  bill 
that  hit  the  House  floor.  Is  currently  leading 
delegations  around  town  protesting  plans  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  to 
close  its  Atlanta  regional  ofllce.  The  Air 
Transport  Association  and  the  Corporate  Air- 
craft Owners  Association  protest  House  cuts 
In  nK)ney  fCH*  the  Weather  Bureaii.  The 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  fights 
an  administration  plan  to  eliminate  money 
for  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  work,  and  the  - 
American  Heart  Association,  American  Can- 
cer Society,  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion and  other  similar  groups  ask  more 
money  for  medical  research. 


BUSINKS8  VOXCSS  AMM  BXASD 

The  examples  go  on  and  on.  In  every 
delegation  seelOng  funds  for  flood  control  or 
harbor  improvement,  a  spokesman  is  in- 
eluded  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
various  local  businesses.  The  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California  supports  a  request  to 
deepen  the  harbor  at  Richmond,  Calif.,  and 
Htdly  Sugar  Co.  urges  Congress  to  vote  money 


for  Tellowtan  Dam  tn  Montana.  The  Kansas 
City  e  DUthem.  the  Texas  *  Pacific,  the  St. 
Louis  I  Jouthwestem  Railroads  and  the  "Texas 
Oas  Transmission  Corp.  back  Congressmen 
seekln  t  money  for  flood  control  in  the  Red 
River  basin  in  the  Southwest.  National 
Steel  <  !orp..  Weirton  Steel  Co.  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Exchange,  which  consists  of  lead- 
ing stsel  companies,  coal  firms,  and  barge 
lines,  tell  Congress  It  mxist  appropriate  for 
new  l>cks  and  dams  on  the  Monongahela 
River  n  West  Virginia. 

A  d  )aen  groups  recommend  more  money 
for  Ftderal  agrlc\iltural  research  work — in- 
cludis  s  the  National  Renderers  ASBOCiation. 
the  N  itlonal  Cotton  Council,  the  Institute 
of  Anerlcan  PoiUtry  Industries,  the  Fed- 
erated Pecan  Growers  Association,  and  the 
Cigar  klanuf  actixrers  Associations. 

tor   Ed  Johhsow,  Democrat,   of   OOl- 

.  succeeded  in  getting  $300,000  more 

1  he  Federal  Conmiunications  Commis- 

iBked  for  processing  television  station 

ions.     A  House  decision  to  vote  $55 

more  for  soil  conservation  payments 

^ked  by  the  administration  was  backed 

economy-advocating  Representatives 

:,  Democrat,  of  Virginia;  Diss,  Dem- 
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THXT  WAMT  A  BUStmSS  CZNST78 

Aft4r  the  House  eliminated  funds  for  a 
of  business,  the  Senate  Approprla- 
Commlttee  got  requests  to  restore  the 
from  the  American  Retail  Federa- 
the  Tanners  Council  of  America,  ttie 
National  Association  of  Shirt.  Pajama.  and 
Sport  wear  Manufacturers,  the  Manufactur- 
ing CI  lemists  Association,  the  Clothing  Man- 
ufactiu'ers  Association  of  the  United  States 
Azkerlca,  the  American  Marketing  Asso* 
ciatlo  1,  and  the  officials  of  various  large  cor- 
poratlons. 

ResiUt:  The  Senate  Appropriations  Oocn- 
mltteo  Wednesday  voted  $11.6  million  for  a 
censui  of  business  and  agrlciilture,  only  $3 
milllcn  lees  than  the  administration  asked. 
In  he  same  bill,  the  committee  included 
a  littl  B  over  $3  million  to  be  spent  In  fiscal 
1954  c  n  new  ahip-oonstruction  subsidies,  and 
authcrized  another  $40.1  million  as  con- 
authority  to  be  spent  in  the  next  S 
years  for  the  same  ptirpoee.    No  new 


ship  (onstructlon  subsidy  funds  at  all  were 
asked  by  the  administration  or  offered  by 
the  H}\ise. 

Representative  Jddd.  Republican,  of  Min- 
nesoti  i,  shamefacedly  asked  the  House  Appro- 
priatl  >ns  Committee  to  vote  $560,000  to  con- 
tinue erork  on  a  project  deepening  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  St.  Anthony  Falls,  Minn.  He 
said  b  e  was  "embarrassed  because  of  the  fact 
that  vhen  I  was  ha«  last  year  asking  for 
$1.7  n  lilUon  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  I  told 
you  1  i  was  expected  that  would  be  enough 
to  fli  Ish  the  lower  dam  and  lock,  and  X 
would  not  be  back  again  for  funds  for  that 
proJe<  t."  However,  he  adds,  the  project  has 
run  l:ito  dlfllcultles,  and  some  $4.3  million 
more  will  be  needed,  of  which  the  $650,000 
is  Jurt  the  first  installment.  The  total 
project  was  originally  estimated  in  1927  as 
likely  to  cost  a  little  over  $8  million:  the 
curreiit  estimate  as  $26  million. 

The  tenor  of  the  argument  is  the  same 
alwayii.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  economize; 
to  eccnomlze  here  is  false  economy:  voting 
this  a  >propriatlon  will  in  the  long  run  actu- 
ally «ive  money;  the  appropriation  Is  really 
needel  for  defense  or  national  security  or 
public  health  of  the  econonoilc  future  of  tlis 
area  ifivolved. 

SOLVSMCTTHS  mST  OBBOI 

Thils,  Mrs.  CHUtcH,  in  leading  the  House 
fight  »  increase  funds  for  Howard  Univer- 
sity, declared  that  she  finds  it  strange  to 
be  in  the  position  of  seeking  to  increase 
Items,   because  "I  am  convinced  that  na- 


tional solvency  Is  the  first  order  of  the 
day.**  But,  she  continued,  "when  it  comes 
to  a  eut  in  an  approprlatioa  for  an  edu- 
cational institution,  a  cut  which  aflecto  ths 
heart  and  Ufeblood  and  the  essential  use- 
fulness Of  that  institution,  I  rise,  momen- 
tarily at  least,  above  the  prlnciides  of  stark 
economy." 

An  oOeial  of  the  General  Bectrle  Oo.  at 
Cleveland,  urging  the  Senate  to  restore  the 
censiis  funds,  said  that  "while  I  heartUy 
■ubacrlbe  to  the  philoeophy  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  be  Involved  in 
many  of  the  activities  which  it  has  under- 
taken in  the  past  20  years,  there  are  certain 
basic  measurements  which  are  essential  to 
the  continued  wen-being  of  the  country. 
measurements  which  practically  cannot  ba 
undertaken  by  private  organizations." 

Repreaentatlve  Eixswokth.  Republican,  of 
Oregon,  supporting  the  full  funds  request 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  de- 
clared that  "in  these  days  of  Government 
belt-tightening,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
many  agencies  which  should  be  regarded 
as  sacred  cows.  But  there  are  some  whosa 
activities  are  so  closely  Interwoven  with  the 
economy  of  the  region  in  which  they  operata 
that  we  must  consider  them  apart." 

Representatives  AsiaincTHT  and  Wn.utiia, 
MlBsissii^l  Democrats  and  ardent  economy 
advocates,  made  one  of  their  exceptions  for 
the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  a  parkway  from 
NaahvUle  to  Natchez.  "We  might  as  well 
have  nothing  at  all"  as  the  $661,000  recom- 
mended by  ths  administration.  Mr.  Absb- 
MXTHT  declared.  He  suggested  $7  million  to 
$9  million,  and  warned  that  every  year 
money  is  l>eing  spent  to  restore  roadbeds 
that  have  been  washed  away  and  that  all 
this  money  could  be  saved  if  only  the  road 
were  paved.  Mr.  Wnxuics  admitted  that 
"we  would  be  dishonest  if  we  attempted  to 
present  this  as  a  defense  project,"  but  has- 
tened to  add  that  "iU  potenUal  value  to 
the  national  defense  can  be  very  readily 
seen — it  wo\ild  be  the  easiest  and  most  ac- 
eeeslble  route  from  Nashville  and  the  atomic- 
bomb  project  to  Natchsa  and  Mew  Orleans 
and  tbs  gulf  coast." 


OMunmisb  wad  Coouiiiiiut  Froatt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDT 

Of  MMlHHmt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVKS 

Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  published  an  editorial 
on  May  29  dealing  with  CkjmmuniBts  and 
Communist-front  methods.  This  well- 
written  editorial  should  be  compulsory 
reading  for  every  good  American  citi- 
zen.   The  editorial  reads: 


Don't  Be  a  Dors  or  tbs  Coi 

Are  the  Commies  making  a  sucker  out 
of  you? 

That  may  seem  like  a  strange,  even  Im- 
pertinent question.  It  may  be  a  strange 
one.    It  Is  not  meant  to  be  Impertinent. 

But  it  is  a  pertinent  question.  Because 
they  are  making  suckers  out  of  a  lot  of 
good  Americans. 

How?  Like  this:  We  have  a  fellow  In  the 
United  States  Senate  named  Jos  McCaktht. 
A  lot  of  people — good,  solid  Americans — are 
not  particularly  happy  about  him.  Tliey 
have  him  pegged  as  a  windbag  who  some- 
times gets  a  bit  careless  with  facts.  They 
dont  like  some  of  his  methods,  although 
they  may  be  In  sympathy  with  what  he  says 


be  is  trying  to  do—root  out  the  Oommles  In 
our  Federal  Government.  / 

But  if  a  lot  of  Americans  dislike  McCabtht, 
that  is  nothing  to  what  the  Commies  think 
of  him.  To  put  it  bluntly,  and  inelegantly. 
they  hate  his  guts.  And  for  very  good  rea- 
son. 

It  is  entirely  tmderstandable  why  they 
froth  at  the  mouth  and  tear  their  hair  when 
his  name  ia  mentioned.  They  regard  him 
as  their  public  enemy  No.  1. 

But  they  are  smart  enough  to  use  him, 
despite  the  fact  they  hate  him.  If  they  did 
not  coin  the  word  "McCarthyism,"  they  lost 
no  time  in  adopting  it.  And  they  are  using 
it  In  an  all-out  effort  to  descredlt  any  and 
all  congressional  investigations  into  any 
phase  of  activity  in  which  they  have  stxick 
their  dirty  littl'*  flngers. 

Let  a  congressional  committee,  any  com- 
mittee, start  looking  into  a  security  matter, 
and  the  Commies  start  to  yell  "McCarthy- 
ism."  and  "smear."  and  "wit«h  htmt."  Then 
their  Uttle  Or  Echoes  in  the  leftwlng  press 
take  up  the  cry,  and  the  flrst  thing  you 
know  some  of  our  egghead  liberals  are  echo- 
ing the  little  Sir  Echoes.  Next  you  hear 
people  whom  you  know  to  be  neither 
Commies,  nor  fellow  travelers,  nor  eggheads, 
talking  about  "McCarthyism"  and  "smear" 
and  "witch  hunts." 

Only  the  other  day  a  Boston  clergyman, 
who  should  know  better,  sent  out  a  press 
release  of  a  sermon  In  which  he  said:  "I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  at  present,  no  major 
proposal  in  foreign  policy  which  was  dis- 
liked by  Senator  McCastht  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  whether  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wiU  some  day  rule  the  United  States; 
to  a  great  extent  he  is  ruling  it  already. 
The  Secretary  of  State  «iight  well  be  called 
his  administrative  assistant." 

8omet)ody  ought  to  do  that  fellow  a  favor 
by  giving  him  a  good,  hard  pinch  and  wak- 
ing blm  up.  He  has  been  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  by  his  Nation's  and  his  church's  worst 
enemy — ^the  Commies.  Unknowingly,  it  can 
be  hoped,  he  is  pairoting  the  Communist 
line. 

Senator  McCastht,  as  anyone  who  gives 
a  moment's  thought  to  the  matter  weU 
knows,  is  no  more  ruling  this  coimtry  than 
he  is  ruling  the  mythical  land  of  Os.  He 
may  be  a  problem.  He  may  be  a  headache. 
He  may  be  a  pain  in  the  neck.  He  often 
annoys  us  and  we  do  not  defend  some  of  his 
behavior.  But  he  sure  lent  any  American 
dictator. 

Let's  not  let  the  attacks  on  McCastht 
as  an  individual  obscure  the  very  real,  and 
very  indent,  fight  against  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  the  United  States. 


Tuf  osUt  Escapees  ia  SaUMirf  Art 
Neglected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  , 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wisooNsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Thursday,  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mi. 
Speaker,  although  we  have  taken  some 
steps  to  take  care  of  escapees  from  So- 
viet-dominated countries,  to  date  we 
have  done  very  little  to  help  those  who 
have  escaped  from  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Only  recently  three  pilots  In  Tito's  air 
force  who  were  training  here  in  the 
United  States  refused  to  return  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  asked  for  political  asylum  in 


the  United  States.  This  well  demon- 
strates the  feeling  of  the  Yugotslav  peo- 
ple toward  Tito's  regime. 

The  "droughts'*  in  Yugoslavia  also 
show  how  the  people  In  Yugoslavia  are 
refusing  to  produce  for  the  Tito  regime. 

I  include  herewith  a  recent  report 
which  I  received  from  an  expert  on  af- 
fairs in  Yugoslavia  which  tells  of  the  sit- 
uation existing  among  the  Yugoslav  es- 
capees in  Salzburg: 

BxPosT  FsoM  SAi.ZBt7aa  om  Tuooslav  Escapees 

DxAx  Congsessman:  I  should  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  problem  oS  new  es- 
capees from  Yugoslavia.  The  number  of 
those  who  take  refuge  in  Austria  alone,  not 
to  mention  the  ones  crossing  the  Yugoslav 
border  Into  Italy  and  Greece,  amounts  to  500 
to  1,000  persons  a  year. 

According  to  reliable  and  repeated  reports 
received  from  Salzburg  (United  States  of 
America  zone  of  occupation  In  Austria)  these 
refugees  are  treated  in  a  most  abominable 
and  hxmiiliating  manner  because  local  au- 
thorities consider  them  as  escapees  from  a 
friendly  and  allied  coimtry.  United  Nations 
organs  working  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Hi<h  Commissioner  in  Geneva  appear  to  be 
Induenced  by  the  present  western  policy  to- 
ward Tito  and  consequently  to  not  seem  to 
make  any  differentiation  between  officialdom 
and  Just  and  fair  treatment  of  people  fleeing 
from   Communist  terror. 

Surely,  sir,  the  U.  N.  representaUves  are 
paid  to  look  after  escapees  from  Conunxinlst 
tyranny  In  general  and  give  them  protection 
and  not  to  conduct  any  partisan  policy  of 
their  own. 

All  people  concerned  undoubtedly  agree 
that  Tito's  regime  in  Yugoslavia  Is  a  totali- 
tarian Conununist  dictatorship  of  which  Tito 
himself,  together  with  his  henchmen,  seems 
to  be  very  proud.  They  all  constantly  boast 
and  brag  of  their  Communist  teachings  and 
conceptions  as  well  as  their  despotic  rule  in 
Yugoslavia.  Those  however  who  try  to  nm 
away  from  Yugoslav  Communist  terror  are 
not  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  escapees 
from  other  Commiinlst  countries.  Instead, 
they  are  subjected  to  harrassing  and  ma- 
chinations and  are  considered  as  a  burden  to 
the  West. 

As  things  stand  at  present  and  as  they 
are  understood  by  many  well-informed  ob- 
servers, there  is  hardly  any  difference  be- 
tween Malenkov's  and  Tito's  Communist 
conceptions  whatever  the  present  American 
official  policy  toward  the  latter.  It  is  most 
characteristic  at  the  same  time  that  the 
greater  naajorlty  of  escapees  from  Yugo- 
slavia are  workers,  peasants,  and  other  per- 
sons of  poorer  classes. 

It  should  be  especially  stressed  that  no- 
body is  encoviraglng  these  people  to  leave 
their  homesteads.  Yet.  the  flow  of  those 
who  flee  from  Yugoslavia  is  constant  and 
always  rising.  They  risk  their  lives  in  this 
venture,  most  of  them  leaving  behind  their 
families  and  property  to  the  mercy  of  Yugo- 
slav Communists  coming  to  the  free  world 
hoping  for  something  better. 

The  wave  of  escapees  from  Yugoslavia  in 
the  coming  spring  is  expected  to  be  still 
greater  because,  as  the  snow  melts  away,  the 
natiiral  barriers  to  leave  the  covmtry  woiild 
be  smaller.  Besides,  woods  in  foliage  are 
always  a  better  friend  to  those  who  run 
away  from  Communist  searching  eyes. 

Is  it  fair  and  J\ist.  Congressman,  to  aban- 
don these  vmfortunate  people  to  the  mercy 
of  destiny  or  should  it  not  be  more  humane 
to  offer  them  wholehearted  American  sup- 
port and  protection,  at  least  in  the  first 
weeks  of  their  bid  for  freedom? 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  re- 
IX)rt  received  from  a  representative  of  Yugo- 
slav escapees  in  Austria  who  is  at  the  same 
time  member  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee for  Escapees.    This  body  Is  composed  of 


refugees  from  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Caecho- 
alovakla,  Poland,  Rumania,  the  White  Rus- 
sia, and  Yugoslavia. 

Yours  ^cerely, 

8.  B. 

Refobt  noM  Salzbobo  om  Yugoslav  Es- 
capees— Yugoslavs  Are  Not  Consuiebed  as 
PsssoNS  Who  Had  Pled  Fsom  CoMMxmiSM, 

CONSEQUBIfTLT  THEOI  POSITION  HaO  BBCOMB 

Unbeasable 

TTie  position  of  escapees  from  Y\igoelavia  Is 
desperate  and  insupportable.  Dr.  Beermen, 
a  Dutchman,  representative  of  the  U.  N.  High 
Commissioner  for  refugees,  did  almost 
nothing  for  over  8  years  to  assist  those  fleeing 
from  Yugoslav  Communist  terror.  True,  he 
has  made  msmy  promises  but  had  never  car- 
ried them  out.  He  constantly  blames  others 
for  all  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  Yugo- 
slav refugees  attributing  aU  their  difflcvatles 
to  the  existing  political  situation. 

The  only  p>ersons  he  cared  for,  from  the 
very  beginning,  were  Yugoslav  Volksdeutsch- 
ers  (refugees  from  Yugoslavia  of  German 
origin).  Austrian  authorities  themselves 
had  readily  and  unflinchingly  connived  with 
him  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Beermen  tried  to  come  in  touch  with 
members  of  the  International  Committee  for 
Escapees  but  not  by  any  means  in  order  to  be 
helpful.  The  only  probable  reason  he  con- 
tacted the  committee  was  to  show  to  his 
superiors  that  he  is  doing  something  for 
Yugoslav  refugees.  He  even  pretended  that 
he  had  kept  in  close  touch  with  them.  All 
evidence  speaks  however  to  the  contrary, 
namely  that  he  has  done  absolutely  nothing 
for  Yugoslav  refugees.  All  he  actually  did 
was  to  make  promises  which  remained 
nothing  but  promises  for  so  many  years. 

SUBS  ABB  mot  IMTaUSTD  DT  TOGOBLAV 


On  March  S  last  Dr.  Beermen  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Committee  for 
Escapees.  Yugoslav  representative  on  that 
body  tried  then  to  explain  to  him  the  impos- 
sible situation  and  position  of  refugees  from 
Yugoslavia.  From  the  very  start  of  the  meet- 
ing, however,  it  was  evident  that  the  Yugo- 
slav question  was  most  embarrassing  to  Dr. 
Beermen.  When  aslced  to  give  a  concrete 
answer  as  to  measures  he  intends  to  take 
to  alleviate  the  position  of  Yugoslavs  he  con- 
fusedly answered  that  the  Yugoslav  problem 
is  more  of  a  political  than  a  social  nature. 

Yugoslav  representative  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Beermen  that  he  is  not  interested  in  the 
political  side  of  the  problem  but  only  in  Its 
humanitarian  aspects.  All  that  Yugoslav 
refugees  ask,  he  pointed  out,  is  to  be  given 
shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  as  without  these 
no  human  being  could  exist.  At  present 
Yugoslav  escapees  are  helpless  and  are.  at 
the  same  time,  persecuted  by  Austrian  au- 
thorities themselves. 

Seeing  that  he  must  give  some  answer  Dr. 
Beermen  told  Yiigoslav  repi^sentatlve  "that 
western  allies  are  not  interested  in  escapees 
from  Yugoslavia." 

Painfully  hit  by  such  an  answer  Yugoslav 
delegate  replied  "that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  most  honest  thing  in  the  whole 
matter  would  be  to  announce  over  the  Voice 
of  America  that  western  powers  are  only 
interested  in  the  Yugoslav  Communist  re- 
gime and  not  in  the  Yugoslav  people.  West- 
ern democracies  should  frankly  tell  Yugo- 
slavs not  to  try  to  escape  from  their  coun- 
try, because  If  they  do  It  would  be  at  their 
own  perU.  Should  they  come  to  the  West, 
they  should  be  warned,  they  must  not  expect 
any  assistance  from  free  and  denKtcratlc 
coimtries.  A  statement  of  this  kind  wovQd 
be  the  most  decent  and  humane  thing  to 
do,"  said  the  Yugoslav  representative  to  Dr. 
Beermen. 

Later,  Dr.  Beermen  admitted  that  Yugo- 
slav representative  was  right  in  his  remarks, 
but  he  once  more  repe&teti  his  earlier  state- 
ment.   name?y.    that    ths    alUss    are    not 
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iBterMted  In  Tugoelav  escapees.  He  men- 
tioned at  the  same  time,  bowever,  that  the 
high  commissioner  for  refugees  In  Oenera 
actuaUy  gave  100.000  Austrian  schillings  to 
assist  new  refugees  from  Yugoslavia. 

Anyone  who  remembered  bis  prerUms 
words,  however,  namely,  "that  allies  are  not 
Interested  in  escapees  from  Yugoslavia." 
could  not  help  asking  himself  why  was  the 
Bum  of  100,000  schillings  given  for  their 
assistance? 

The  sum  In  question  was  presiunably 
banded  over  to  one  lb.  Poster  from  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  zone  in  Austria,  but  as  we 
know  the  entire  sitxiation  of  Yiigoslavla  es- 
capees in  that  part  of  Austria  is  better  than 
the  lot  of  Yugoslavs  in  the  USA  zone.  Yet. 
In  spite  of  it  all.  Y\jgoslav  refugees  always 
try  to  come  to  the  American  zone  rather 
than  to  the  British.  , 

iNvnnoATioiv 

We  In  Austria  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  refugees  should  like  to  have  the 
whole  matter  Investigated  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  we  are  convinced  that 
the  entire  question  could  be  handled  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  way.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  money  given  for  Yugoslav 
escapees  is  not  properly  and  honestly  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  earmarked. 

If  an  investigation,  therefore,  is  instituted, 
Yugoslav  refugees  are  convinced  that  their 
situation  would  be  greatly  improved  from 
every  point  of  view  and  their  faith  in  free 
Institutions  would  again  be  restored. 

A  M"**"  or  IirmuTATioirAi. 
CoMmrm!  torn 

Salzbubo,  March  1953, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoMsnf 

Df  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVXS 

Thursday.  May  14, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  iziclud- 
ing  a  news  item  from  the  May  19  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"Paper  Charges  Britain  'Jogs.'"  This 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Britain  does  have  the  desire  to  rebuild 
Its  economy: 

Papkb   Chascks   Butain   "Joos" 

London. — The  London  Times  charged 
British  industry  with  "Jogging  along"  and 
said  it  lacks  the  wUI  to  prosper. 

The  Influential  newspaper  said  Anglo- 
American  productivity  reports  show  that 
Britain  already  has  the  know-how  for  ef- 
ficient Industry  but  resists  applying  It 
widely  enough. 

"As  labor,"  said  the  Times,  "it  rejects  the 
social  consequences  of  econmy  in  manpower 
and  the  second  shift.  As  electorate,  it  re- 
jects the  American  scale  of  financial  awards. 

"As  consvuner,  it  rejects  standardization; 
as  producer,  it  fears  and  avoids  competition. 
As  saver  and  investor.  It  sees  no  reason  why 
It  should  increase  its  sacrifices  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity." 

The  Times  said  the  weaknesses  of  the 
British  economy  are  long-standing  and  have 
not  changed  sinew  World  War  n. 

"It  is  extremely,  doubtful."  it  added, 
**whether  the  cotintry  can  look  forward  even 
to  a  reasonable  or  static  economic  future 
by  Jogging  along  as  it  has  done  in  recent 
years. 

"To  Change  that  outlook  requires  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  techniques  for  prosperity — 
that  is  there  already — but  the  wUl  to 
prosper." 


Argwnent  for  the  Si. 
Lawreue  Scawmy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MJCHXOAN 

IN  '  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1.  1953 

Mi,  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith 
inclu  le  the  statement  made  by  the  Hon- 
orablB  Praxik  C.  Nash,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary [of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs,  made  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relai  ions  on  May  21. 1953.  regarding  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Tb  e  reasoning  and  logic  expressed  in 
this  I  tatement  in  behalf  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  should  be  read  by  every 
Men  9er  of  Congress. 

Ox  e  of  the  great  questions  before  this 
counay  is  whether  or  not  the  United 
Stat<  s  shall  participate  in  the  comple- 
tion of  this  most  vital  and  important 
wate  rway.  We  must  act  and  act  soon  or 
forever  yield  the  construction  of  this 
grea  .  project  to  Canada  alone. 

Tie  statement  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  oom- 
mltt<e,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  appear  before 
this  MJmmittee  today  to  represent  the  De- 
part! lent  of  Defense  in  support  of  the  par- 
tlclp«  ktlon  by  the  United  States  Government 
ks  tb  B  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 

Slice  the  hearings  last  year  before  the 
8ena«  Foreign  Relations  Committee  cov- 
ering the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  Canada  has 
mad<  it  increasingly  clear  that  it  intends  to 
proc<  ed  with  the  construction  of  the  seaway 
even  without  a  participation  by  the  United 
8tat<  B.  A  recent  ruling  by  an  examiner  for 
the  :  ''ederal  Power  Commission  indicates  a 
f aval  able  action  in  the  near  future  on  the 
licen  le  application  covering  the  power  phase 
of  ttat  project.  Upon  the  granting  of  that 
llcen  le,  Canada  will  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
ceed, iinllaterally  if  necessaryr  with  tbe  de- 
velop ment  of  the  seaway  in  accordance  with 
its  eEpressed  intentions.  Committee  print 
No.  1  of  S.  589,  as  well  as  other  measures  now 
pend  Ing  before  this  committee,  woiild  create 
a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  development  corpora- 
tion through  which  the  United  States  could 
parti  :lpate  in  that  development.  It  Is  the 
belie'  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
such  a  participation  is  desirable  from  a  na- 
tions 1  security  standpoint. 

Toil  are  familiar  with  the  principal  ad- 
vantikges  that  would  accrue  to  this  country 
as  a  -esult  of  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  They  have  been  discussed  at 
lenglb  in  the  hearings  already  conducted 
this  rear  by  this  committee  and  in  the  hear- 
ings n  prior  years.  I  shall  review  those  ad- 
vantiges  briefly  in  relation  to  their  Impor- 
tance  to  the  national  defense. 

PliBt.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  in- 
creatB  the  availability  of  essential  raw  ma- 
teria 8,  principally  iron  ore.  Our  reserves  uf 
open  -pit  iron  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
are  d  wlndllng  and  miist  be  supplemented  by 
ore  Irom  other  soiirces.  Domestic  deposits 
of  ta:onite — low-grade  ore — can  be  found  in 
abuE  dance.  However,  any  extensive  use  of 
such  deposits  must  await  the  slow  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  methods  of  process- 
ing Ihat  wiU  undoubtedly  reqxilre  the  con- 
struction of  costly  and  extensive  facilities. 
The  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way would  make  the  high-grade  iron  ore 
in  tlie  Labradcv-Quebec  area  readily  avaU- 
able  and  at  a  low  cost,  particularly  since 
four- fifths  of  the  smelting  capacity  In  the 


United  States  is  located  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  between  the  Allegheny  llounUlns  and 
the  Mississippi  River,  an  area  that  would  be 
directly  served  by  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  also  provide 
an  Impetus  to  the  exploration  of  the  areas 
around  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
for  new  mineral  deposits.  Titanium  and 
magnesium  deposits  have  already  been 
found  in  that  area  and  the  discovery  at 
other  Important  deposits  Is  likely. 

Second.  It  will  create  additional  trans- 
portation facilities  by  providing  an  avenue 
to  the  Oreat  Lakes  region.  Not  only  would 
it  provide  important  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  iron  ore  and  other  materials 
to  the  Oreat  Lakes  but  it  would  reduce  by 
about  1,000  miles  the  open-sea  route  be- 
tween ports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Isles,  which  is  an  important  consid- 
eration In  time  of  war.  It  would  augment 
the  capacity  of^our  Nation's  transportation 
system  and  provide  an  Increased  flexlbUlty 
to  that  system.  In  time  of  war.  It  would 
relieve  the  congestion  In  our  Atlantic  ports 
and  lessen  the  load  on  our  raU-transporta- 
tlon  system.  Iron  ore  could  be  transported 
by  a  shorter  and  more  direct  route  resulting 
In  a  much  shorter  turnaround  period. 

Third.  It  will  pennlt  an  Increased  utUlsa- 
tlon  ctf  the  shipbuilding  and  ship-repair 
facilities,  as  weU  as  other  Indiistrial  poten- 
tials, of  the  Oreat  Lakes  area.  Our  experi- 
ence during  tbe  last  war  shows  that  those 
facilities  were  sorely  needed;  they  can  be 
expected  to  be  of  equal  or  greater  Impor- 
tance in  unsettled  periods  in  the  future. 
The  seaway  will  significantly  Increase  our 
defense  potential  In  this  respect. 

"Hie  potentlaUtles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way in  support  of  our  national  defense  have 
up  to  now  been  allowed  to  remain  dormant. 
Today,  Canada  is  prepared  to  develop  those 
potentialities  even  without  a  participation 
by  the  United  States,  except  for  the  (>articl- 
patlon  that  will  be  Involved  In  the  related 
hydroelectric  power  development.  Because 
of  Canada's  desire  to  proceed  at  this  time 
with  that  development,  the  United  States  is 
now  presented  with  what  is.  in  effect,  its  last 
opportiinity  to  share  In  the  development  of 
these  potentials.  It  Is  no  longer  a  matter 
to  be  tabled  for  future  action. 

A  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
seaway  at  this  time  Is  Important  to  assure 
a  participation  in  Its  management  and  con- 
trol at  a  later  date.  Unless  we  demonstrate 
now  that  our  Interests  In  the  seaway  are 
sufficiently  great  as  to  warrant  our  partici- 
pating in  its  construction  and  development, 
then  surely  we  would  not  at  a  later  date  be 
In  a  position  to  insist  upon  our  participat- 
ing in  its  management  and  control.  This  is 
more  than  a  mere  intangible  matter  since 
only  through  our  participation  with  Canada 
at  this  time  In  the  construction  of  the  sea- 
way will  any  of  the  locks  be  ccmstructed  in 
United  States  territory  under  the  physical 
control  of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  construction  of  8  of  the 
7  locks  in  United  States  territory  would  not 
only  be  cheaper  but,  as  was  testified  before 
this  committee -by  tbe  Deputy  Chief  of  En- 
gineers of  the  United  States  Army,  would 
also  be  superior  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point to  the  alternative  plan  involving  the 
location  of  all  the  locks  In  Canadian 
territory. 

While  Canada's  economic  and  security  In- 
terests are  closely  related  to  those  ot  the 
United  States,  we  cannot  be  asstnred  that 
her  Interests  ;  nd  viewpoints  will  neceasarUy 
coincide  with  ours.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  international  obligations 
and  conunltments  of  the  two  coiintries  wlU 
be  identical  in  all  respects.  Those  differ- 
ences will  undoubtedly  be  refieeted  In  the 
management  of  the  seaway.  For '  example. 
the  Canadian  view  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  fair  and  equitable  toll  on  grain,  ore.  coal, 
manufactured  products,  and  the  many  other 
commodities  Involved,  may  not  agree  with 
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the  views  held  In  this  country.  A  unilat- 
eral determination  by  Canada  of  toU  rates 
might  result  in  rates  that  our  interests  would 
consider  as  favoring  grain  over  iron  ore,  or 
grain  over  coal,  or  pulpwood  over  products 
manufactured  at  our  Oreat  Lakes  industrial 
centers.  Also,  the  proper  interest  rate  to 
be  used  in  amortizing  the  original  Invest- 
ment and  the  proper  toll  rates  after  the 
amortisation  period  are  subject  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  With  Joint  participation 
at  this  time  we  would  become  a  full  partner 
with  Canada  in  the  determination  of  satis- 
factory toll  rates  and  rules  of  measurement, 
Including  the  fixing  of  rates  for  such  tolls 
as  may  be  levied  after  the  amortization  of 
the  original  Investment. 

Also,  we  would  be  assured  of  a  voice  in 
any  future  decision  with  respect  to  the  im- 
position of  priorities  in  transportation 
through  the  seaway.  The  decisions  affect- 
ing the  management  and  operation  of  the 
seaway  would  reflect  our  interests  to  a  great- 
er degree  if  we  participate  directly  in  those 
decisions  than  if  we  rely  on  an  indirect 
representation.  Furthermore,  a  participa- 
tion In  the  management  and  control,  to- 
gether with  the  physical  control  over  a  num- 
ber of  the  locks,  will  give  us  a  greater  voice 
as  to  the  security  aspects  of  the  seaway  and 
as  to  tbe  protection  of  it  from  sabotage. 

The  proper  management  control  and  pro- 
tection ot  the  seaway  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
two  countries  are  now  cooperating  closely 
In  a  nimiber  of  activities  related  to  our  mu- 
tual defense.  It  is  to  our  Interest  to  extend 
this  cooperation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  which  is  highly  advantageous  to  our 
Interests  as  weU  as  to  those  of  Canada. 

The  seaway  Is  an  Important  project  and 
our  participation  In  it  Is  desirable  from  a 
defense  standpoint  and  in  the  Interests  of 
tbe  United  States  as  a  whole.  You  have  al- 
ready heard  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  In  support  of  8.  688  as  it 
would  be  modified  in  committee  print  No.  1. 
The  Department  of  Defense  reiterates  that 
support. 


The  UB-A»crku  Actirities  Conuuttee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
recently  held  hearings  In  the  city  of  New 
York.  An  excellent  article  dealing  with 
that  hearing  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  written  by  WUlard 
Edwards.  That  article  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  editor  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal.  He  wrote  an  editorial  which 
pretty  well  summarizes  the  story  of  the 
New  York  hearings.  And  because  that 
editorial  does  explain  something  of  the 
difiQculties  my  committee  is  up  against, 
I  commend  it  to  all  the  members.  The 
editorial  reads: 

Packxd  Auulemcb 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  discloses  an  interesting,  and  signifi- 
cant, situation  regarding  congressional  In- 
quiries into  subversion  and  Communist 
activities. 

Undoubtedly,  many  people  have  been  Im- 
pressed with  the  attitude  of  audiences  In 
some  committee  hearings.  Frequently,  the 
audience  is  hostile  to  the  committee,  heck- 
ling committee  members  and  certidn  wit- 
nesses and  applauding  others.    "The  impres- 


sion created  in  the  minds  of  casual  TV  or 
newsreel  viewers  is  that  the  committee  has 
been  unfair  to  witnesses. 

Investigators  have  found  that  such  Is  not 
the  case;  that  demonstrations  against  the 
committee  are  carefully  rehearsed,  and  that 
the  audience  is  a  carefully  selected  one.  At 
a  recent  inquiry  In  New  York  City,  for  In- 
stance, it  was  found  that  several  hundred 
men  and  women  appeared  at  the  courthouse 
early  each  day  to  monopolize  the  roped-off 
waiting  space,  and  to  Jam  into  the  courtroom 
when  the  doors  were  opened.  A  former  Com- 
munist offered  to  Identify  most  of  those  In 
the  courtroom  as  persons  she  had  known  In 
the  Communist  Party. 

It  was  disclosed  that  a  rally  had  been  held, 
prior  to  the  committee  hearings,  at  which 
time  speakers  told  those  present  to  appear 
at  the  courthouse  hours  before  the  hearings 
were  scheduled  to  open.  The  names  of  wit- 
nesses were  recited  so  that  the  audience 
would  know  which  to  boo  and  which  to 
applaud.  Witnesses  who  Intended  to  defy 
the  committee,  addressed  the  rally  and  were 
cheered. 

The  following  morning,  3  hours  before  the 
hearing  opened,  some  300  men  and  women 
appeared  at  the  courthouse.  Leaders  checked 
off  the  names  of  those  present.  Observers 
said  that  almost  mUltary  order  prevailed 
among  them.  As  committee  members  ap- 
peared, they  were  taimted  as  witch  hiinters. 

Such  incidents  Illustrate  some  of  the  han- 
dicaps under  which  congressional  Investi- 
gative ccnnmlttees  must  work. 


Some  QnestioBS  About  Air  Force  Cots 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing  In 
the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  John  G.  Nor- 
rls  today  raised  some  interesting  ques- 
tions concerning  the  proposed  Air  Force 
cuts.  I  should  Uke  to  include  his  well- 
written  article  in  our  Rbcord  and  also  an 
editorial  from  the  same  newspaper. 
(Ftom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  1.  1053] 

Lbao-TDck  Reduction — ^How  Pkntagom 
Fashions  a  MxaACi.K 
(By  John  G.  Norrls) 

Back  In  World  War  n  days,  the  late  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen  had  an  answer  for  Govern- 
ment officials  who  oouldnt  understand  why 
he  couldn't  make  sizable  cuts  in  lead  time — 
the  many  months  that  elapse  between  the 
placing  of  orders  for  planes  and  other  weap- 
ons and  the  time  they  began  rolling  off  as- 
sembly lines.  The  General  Motors  president, 
turned  defense  mobllizer,  would  patiently  ex- 
plain the  vast  number  of  parts  going  into  a 
plane,  delays  in  getting  materials,  subcon- 
tractors, etc.  When  he  saw  his  technical  ex- 
planation wasnt  getting  over.  Knudsen 
would  say:  "Look,  it  is  Just  like  a  baby.  No 
matter  how  many  doctors  and  nurses  you 
put  on  the  Job,  it  stlU  takes  9  months  for 
one  to  be  bam." 

The  question  of  lead  time  again  has  be- 
eome  a  topic  of  discussion,  for  it  Is  a  key 
factor  in  the  administration's  S-biUon-dollar 
cutback  In  Air  Force  appropriations.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Charles  E.  Wilson. 
Knudsen's  successor  at  General  Motors  and 
now  Secretary  of  Defense,  say  they  are  going 
to  provide  more  combat  air  strength  for  less 
money  partly  by  shortening  lead  time.  Wil- 
son says  we  can  wait  until  next  year — after 
the  new  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  review  the  mUl- 
tary picture — and  11  we  then  want  to  order 


additional  warplanes  we  can  vote  the  money 
and  get  them  Just  as  fast  as  if  we  contracted 
for  them  this  year.     , 

Congressmen,  newsmen  and  ths  public  are 
having  a  hard  time  understanding  how  this 
seeming  miracle  is  to  be  accomplished. 
They  not  only  remember  Knudsen 's  remark, 
but  also  former  Air  Force  Secretary  Thomas 
K.  Finletter's  Insistence  in  1952  that  if  we 
put  off  voting  plane  money  untU  1953,  the 
unrelenting  factor  of  lead  time  would  delay 
delivery  of  the  aircraft  from  1054  to  1955. 
During  the  recent  Senate  investigation  Into 
anununition  shortages.  Army  officials  de- 
clared fiatly  that  the  period  of  incubation 
between  placing  orders  for  shell  production 
and  deliveries  couldn't  be  cut.  Is  the 
Eisenhower -Wilson  position  In  direct  conflict 
with  the  testimony  of  Knudsen  and  Finlet- 
ter?    If  so.  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong? 

In  the  first  place,  production  men  recog- 
nize two  kinds  of  lead  time — development 
lead  time  and  reorder  lead  time.  By  the 
formo',  they  mean  the  period  required  to 
design  and  build  a  iMrand  new  plane,  get  the 
biags  out  of  it  and  tool  up  for  mass  produc- 
tion. The  latter  is  the  time  it  takes  a  man- 
ufactmrer  to  get  his  materials,  engines  and 
parts  buUt  by  subcontractors,  and  assemble 
and  deliver  the  first  plane  on  a  continuation 
contract. 

The  President  and  Wilson  are  talking 
about  reorder  lead  time  <»ily.  Nor  does  the 
problem  present  in  the  Army  ammunition 
shortage  enter  into  the  picture.  That  in- 
volved building  new  plants  or  reopening 
long-closed  ones.  What  happened  was  that 
Wilson  and  the  deputy,  former  General  Mo- 
tors vice  president,  Roger  M.  Kyes,  to<d[  a 
good  look  at  plane-deUvery  schedules  after 
they  took  office.  They  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  lead  times  allowed  on  many 
planes  were  too  long.  As  production  ex- 
perts, the  new  Pentagon  chiefs  felt  the  Air 
Force  was  putting  up  money  for  reorders 
of  planes  for  too  long  a  period  ahead.  While 
It  was  nice  for  the  plane  builders  to  have  a 
big  backlog  of  orders,  In  their  opinion  they 
didn't  need  all  tbe  time  aUowed  to  contract 
for  their  materials  and  parts  and  build  the 
craft.  The  Tniman  budget  aUowed  26 
months  lead  time  for  the  B-^7  bomber  and 
F-101  fighter.  25  months  for  the  F-lOO 
fighter.  23  months  for  the  T-33  trainer,  and 
34  months  for  the  B-52  bomber.  Wilson 
concluded  that  the  plants  could  turn  out 
most  of  these  types  In  18  months. 

Production  shortcuts  do  not  enter  the  pic- 
ture. What  Wilson  was  going  on  was  the 
condition  of  the  materials  market.  When 
the  rearmament  program  was  launched  3 
years  ago  under  the  guns-and -butter  con- 
cept, lead  times  shot  up.  The  coxmtry  went 
from  a  situation  (rf  surpluses  to  shortages. 
Materials  and  machine  tools  became  hard  to 
get. 

The  situation  was  made  worse  by  the  tech- 
n<^oglcal  revolution  in  arms.  Newer  and 
more  powerful  Jet  engines  were  under  devel- 
opment. Waiting  for  the  "bugs"  to  be  ironed 
out  of  the  new  engines  and  plane  designs 
lengthened  lead  time  still  more.  In  other 
words,  development  lead  time  got  mixed  up 
with  reorder  lead  time.  Now.  however, 
things  are  getting  back  to  normal.  Mate- 
rials are  more  plentiful,  much  of  the  tool- 
ing up  Is  completed,  and  types  have  been 
stabUized  somewhat. 

Some  leading  fircraft  maimfacturers 
agree  with  Wilson's  general  idea,  if  not  nec- 
essarUy  with  the  degree  of  his  cuts  in  lead 
time. 

Under  study  within  the  Air  Force  and  the 
industry  is  another  Idea  for  cutting  the 
incubation  period  stUl  further.  A  recent 
survey  made  by  North  American  Aviation  on 
buUdlng  the  F-86F  Sabre  Jet  concludes  that 
16  months  is  required  between  reorder  and 
deUvery  of  the  first  plane.  Working  back- 
ward, 1  month  Is  allowed  for  flight  tasting. 
1V4  months  on  the  assembly  line  and  IS^i 
months  for  procurement  of  landing  gear  tiom 
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a  subcontnctor.  DellverlM  of  aluxnintun 
•nd  other  raw  stock,  and  other  subcontracted 
parts  and  their  fabrication  Into  a  completed 
plane  take  varying  periods  all  short  ot  the 
lttn<«"g  gear  time. 

This  points  up  that  the  length  of  time  It 
takes  to  build  a  plane  Is  determined  by  that 
required  to  buy  or  build  the  longest  com- 
ponent. Officials  believe  the  lead  time  on 
an  F-eOF  might  be  cut  to  as  low  as  11  months. 
If  the  plane  builder  were  allowed  a  relatively 
ipnfiaii  amount  of  money  in  his  original  con- 
tract to  (Mtler  for  himself  or  subcontractors 
materials  that  take  the  longest  time  to  pro- 
cure contingent  against  futxire  reorders. 

There  Is  one  hitch  In  the  new  Pentagon 
decision  to  cut  lead  time  and  save  money. 
It  puts  the  emphasis  on  building  existing 
production  models  of  planes.  For  in  an 
allied  decision,  the  revised  budget  also  elim- 
inates a  large  amoimt  of  procurement  money 
for  building  some  hot,  new  supersonic 
planes  that  are  not  quite  ready  for  produc- 
tion. Past  practice  has  been  to  provide  the 
money  for  some  quantity  orders  for  planes 
with  wrinkles  still  in  them,  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  be  ready  during  the 
coming  year.  This  procedure  gets  new  types 
into  operating  wings  faster,  because  it  per- 
mits ordering  the  new  aircraft  when  ready, 
without  going  through  the  long  process  of 
Justifying  next  year's  plane  order  budget  in 
the  Pentagon,  White  Hovise,  and  Congrets 
and  waiting  for  new  appropriations. 

Here  may  be  the  chief  risk  of  the  cut- 
back Air  Force  budget — the  emphasis  on 
building  today's  planes  and  deferment  of 
funds  until  next  year  for  the  better  ones 
not  quite  ready.  But  it  stems  directly  from 
the  basic  decision  of  the  new  administra- 
tion to  abandon  the  concept  for  building  up 
fast  for  a  danger  year,  and  to  provide  the 
amount  of  defense  that  the  new  leaders  feel 
Is  all  we  can  afford  to  maintain  over  a  long 
pull. 

The  soundness  of  this  decision  Is  another 
question. 
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Roger  M.  Kyes,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  given  perhaps  the  most  lucid 
explanation  of  what  the  administration  la 
trying  to  do  in  the  new  defense  budget. 
"The  attempt  (by  the  Trxunan  administra- 
tion) to  achieve  partial  mobilization  in  so 
sh<»t  a  time,"  he  said  in  Chicago  the  other 
day,  "created  a  state  of  indigestion."  In 
cutting  the  1954  request  to  $36  billion,  Iitr. 
Kyes  and  Secretary  Wilson  are  seeking  to  fa- 
ciliUte  better  digestion  of  the  962  Vi  billion 
already  appropriated. 

There  Is  some  truth  to  liCr.  Kyes'  charge 
that  because  of  the  urgency  with  which  the 
defense  program  was  undertaken,  costs 
tended  to  pyramid.  Research  and  develop- 
ment, h*^  asserted,  "spilled  Into  production," 
causing  expensive  engineering  changes. 
Haste  of  this  sort,  however  necessary,  al- 
ways makes  waste.  Thus  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Kyes  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  defense  program  can  be  brought  into  bal- 
ance with  a  smaller  amount  of  forward  ap- 
propriations and  that  lead-time  can  be  ma- 
terially reduced  now  that  volume  produc- 
tion has  been  achieved.  Mr.  Kyes  and  Mr. 
Wilson  were  brought  into  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  apply  their  specialized  Indus- 
trial management  knowledge  to  the  defense 
program. 

There  also  Is  some  truth  In  Mr.  Kyes'  con- 
tention that  the  143-wing  goal  of  the  Air 
Force  "was  set  to  high  for  orderly  achieve- 
ment In  the  time  available."  Some  of  the 
Air  Force  spokesmen  who  were  the  most  con- 
cerned about  the  Wilson  cuts  in  new  ap- 
propriations now  acknowledge  that  they 
could  not  have  spent  all  the  money  provided 
for  aircraft  next  year  in  the  Truman  budget. 
It  Is  even  poMlble  that  the  114- wing  Air  Force 
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at  4bich  the  administration  la  aiming  for 
will  contain  as  much  effective  defense 
larger    number    of    wings    less    well 
equipped. 

Tlie  peril  in  the  Wilson-Kyes  approach 
seen  IS  to  us  to  lie  in  two  principal  con- 
side  titions.  The  first  is  Mr.  Wilson's  as- 
sum  Jtlon,  echoed  by  Mr.  Kyes,  that  the  Rus- 
sian I  are  concentrating  on  defensive-fighter 
aircraft  and  that  the  main  threat  Is  from 
armies.  With  admittedly  inadequate 
Inteillgence,  Is  this  a  risk  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  take  in  Ught  of  the  Russian 
atonic  potential  and  Its  ability  quickly  to 
shif ;  production  emphasis? 

Tie  second  peril  lies  In  the  seeming  as- 
sum  ption  that  all  the  American  production 
mlsl  akes  have  been  made.  Is  It  safe  to  think 
thai  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  have  to  make  the 
sami  sort  of  engineering  changes  as  his 
prec  ecessor  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  tech- 
nolc  gy,  or  that  all  the  slippages  in  the  Tru- 
maz   program  can  now  be  avoided? 

What  these  assumptions  add  up  to  is  that 
the  margin  for  error  has  been  reduced,  and 
thai  the  ultimate  force  levels  have  been 
cut- -without  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  G  taff  and  in  the  face  of  increasing  Russian 
pot  ntial.  These  are  the  points  on  which 
neither  Mr.  Wilson  nor  BCr.  Kyes  has  been 
can  lid.  They  are  also,  along  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son b  impatience  with  the  democratic  proc- 
ess ot  Justifying  appropriations,  the  roots  of 
the  defense  difficulties  on  Capitol  HilL 
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Cm  igrestmaB  R««d  Is  Eacowafed  is  Hi« 
!iforts   To   PaM   the   Taz-Redactioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IH  m  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A1TVZS 

Monday,  June  1,  1953 

Ijfr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea  re  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
to  by  including  a  telegram  received  by 
Daniel  A.  Reed,  praising 
for  his  efforts  to  pass  tax-reduction 
He  has  received  thousands 
;elegrams  and  letters  supporting  his 
I  also  have  received  a  number. 
I  think  the  following  telegram  is 
interesting  and  exactly  in  point.  It 
reals  as  follows: 

Please  accept  otir  sincere  thanks  for  the 
con  tinned  campaign  you  and  the  other  mem- 
ber! of  your  conunittee  are  carrying  on  for 
tax  reduction.  We  believe  that  the  people 
will  work  harder  when  the  incentive  is  there 
to  1  eward  them  and  of  course  businessmen 
are  human  like  the  rest.  The  Job  of  your 
chairman  and  your  conunittee  Is  very  dlfB- 
c\xli  and  must  oftentimes  seem  to  be  a 
thankless  task.  Doubtless  the  Daniel  of 
anc  lent  times  also  lacked  proper  support 
from  his  fellow  citizens  when  he  undertook 
to  Ight  the  lion,  but  in  the  end  his  fear- 
lessness and  faith  won  and  his  countrymen 
wers  most  appreciative.  We  hope  that  the 
mefibers  of  the  committee  are  supporting 
yoi^  chairman  in  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  that  you  will  be  successful  in  yo\ir 
jolilt  efforts.  Termination  of  excess-profits 
tax  would  be  most  encouraging  If  no  other 
red  ictlon  Is  possible  at  present. 
Respectfully, 

Colin  Osat-Lxwis, 
Treasurer,  LUjf-Tulip  Cup  Corp.  i 


MemorUl  Day  Address  by  Confretsmui 
Charles  A  Wolroioi  at  Merduuttrillc, 
N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  MKW  jxaaar 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBa 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  SpeeJcer.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude parts  of  an  address  I  made  at  the 
Memorial  Day  Services  held  by  F.  W. 
Gregg  Post.  No.  68.  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, in  the  high-school  auditoriiun. 
MerchantvUle.  N.  J.,  on  Saturday.  May 
30.  1953: 

I  am  deeply  conaclotu  of  the  very  praat 
privilege  and  honor  you  have  bestowed  In 
requesting  me  to  address  you  on  this  day 
which  means  and  always  wUl  mean  so  much 
in  ova  national  life. 

The  honor  which  I  feel  is  Intensified  as  I 
realize  the  worthwhile  service  that  has  been 
rendered  to  our  country  in  the  hour  of  Its 
necessity  by  those  whom  we  h<Hior  today. 

At  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  year 
we  gather  together  to  do  honor  to  those  who 
have  rendered  valiant  service  to  us  as  a 
Nation.  At  other  times  to  recount  and  re- 
vivify thoee  events  which  have  meant  and 
always  will  mean  so  much  in  our  national 
history.  It  is  weU  that  we  should  stop  In 
the  busy  twmoll  of  life,  and,  by  reflection 
keep  green  the  memory  of  these  things.  We 
are  richer  and  better  as  a  Nation  for  having 
done  so. 

Ot  all  events  that  occasion  our  gathering 
together  there  Is  none  more  proper  or  more 
befitting  than  that  which  brings  us  together 
today  to  honor  and  pay  deserved  tribute  to 
thoee  who  have  answered  tba  call  of  their 
country  and  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  flag 
In  each  of  the  conflicts  through  which  our 
Nation  has  been  caUed  to  pass. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  remember  and 
emphasize  at  aU  times  the  patriotism  and 
hero'>;m  of  our  national  defenders,  and  by 
word  and  deed  be  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
our  Indebtedness  to  them.  No  nation  can 
long  endxire  that  does  not  remember  Its  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  hold  sacred  their  many 
sacrifices. 

It  Is  difficult,  however,  to  find  words  that 
will  adequately  express  to  those  whom  we 
honor  the  full  measure  of  our  feelings  toward 
them  and  our  regard  for  them  for  the  service 
they  so  nobly  performed. 

Realizing  the  lnadeq\iacy,  and,  the  fleet- 
ing character  of  mere  wcx-ds,  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  those  whom  we  honor  today,  It  was 
particularly  appropriate,  that  by  the  action 
of  the  mayor  and  the  councU  of  the  Borough 
of  MerchantvUle,  that  this  plot  of  borough 
ground  should  be  set  aside  as  a  memorial 
pfu-k  in  honor  of  the  veterans  of  all  wars. 

This  memorial  park  will  remain  here 
through  all  the  years  to  come  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  heroism,  courage,  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  men  and  women  of  this  borough 
in  whose  honor  it  has  been  dedicated  as  a 
memorial. 

I  trust  that  this  memorial  park  will  always 
be  a  constant  inspiration  and  encouragement 
to  all  who  look  upon  it  to  give  of  them- 
selves, in  peace  and  war,  the  same  high 
measure  of  devotion  to  their  country  as  was 
rendered  by  those  whom  it  honors. 

The  citizens  of  this  borough  for  many  years 
have  gathered  together  each  year,  in  exer- 
cises such  as  this,  to  pay  their  Individual  and 
collective  tribute  to  our  honored  dead.    I 


trust  that  as  they  do  so  it  will  always  be 
with  a  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
our  country. 

TBS  afSAifiKa  or  micoaxAL  bat 

It  Is  appropriate  on  this  occasion  that  Z 
should  bring  to  your  remembrance  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  inauguration  of 
Memorial  Day.  It  was  instituted  by  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  1868. 

The  first  Memorial  Day  was  on  May  30. 
1868. 

Pour  score  and  five  years  ago  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public Issued  an  order  establishing  Memorial 
Day.  In  all  the  years  that  have  followed  a 
grateful  people  have  paused  to  give  evidence 
of  their  appreciation  that  we  have  remained 
one  Nation,  united  under  one  flag. 

Let  me  read  the  short  General  Order  Nd 
11,  dated  May  6,  1868,  Headquarters  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  .Washington,  D.  C,  as 
issued  and  signed  by  command  of  John  A. 
Logan,  commander  in  chief,  and  attested  by 
N.  P.  Chapman,  adjutant  general: 

•*!.  The  30th  day  of  May  1868,  is  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  or 
otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  comrades 
who  died  in  defense  of  their  country  during 
the  late  rebellion,  and  whose  bodies  now  Ue 
in  almost  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet 
churchyard  In  the  land.  In  this  observance 
np  form  of  ceremony  is  prescribed,  but  poets 
add  comrades  will  in  their  ovm  way  arrange 
such  fitting  services  and  testimonials  of 
respect  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

"We  are  cvganlzed,  conu-ades,  as  our  regu- 
lations tell  us,  for  the  purpoee,  among  other 
things,  of  preserving  and  strengthening 
those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  which  have 
bound  together  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines who  united  to  suppress  the  late  rebel- 
lion. What  can  aid  more  to  assxire  this  re- 
sult than  by  cherishing  tenderly  the  memory 
of  our  heroic  dead,  who  made  their  breasts 
a  barricade  between  our  country  and  Its 
foes?  Their  soldier  lives  were  the  reveille 
of  freedom  to  a  race  in  chains,  and  their 
death  a  tattoo  of  rebeUioxis  tyranny  in  arms. 
We  should  guard  their  graves  with  sacred 
vigilance.  All  that  the  consecrated  wealth 
and  taste  of  the  Nation  can  add  to  their 
adornment  and  security  is  but  a  fitting  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  her  slain  defenders. 
Let  no  wanton  foot  tread  rudely  on  such 
hallowed  ground.  Let  pleasant  paths  in- 
vite the  coming  and  going  of  reverent  visitors 
and  fond  mourners.  Let  no  vandalism  or 
avarice  or  neglect,  no  ravages  of  time,  tes- 
tify to  the  present  or  to  the  coming  genera- 
tions that  we  have  forgotten,  as  a  people,  the 
cost  of  a  free  and  undivided  Republic. 

"If  other  eyes  grow  dull  and  other  hands 
slack,  and  other  hearts  cold  in  the  solemn 
trust,  ours  shall  keep  it  weU,  as  long  as  the 
light  and  warmth  of  life  remain  in  \ia. 

"Let  us,  then,  at  the  time  appointed,  ga- 
ther around  their  sacred  remains  and  gar- 
land the  passionless  mounds  above  them 
with  choicest  flowers  of  springtime;  let  us 
raise  above  them  the  dear  old  flag  they  saved 
from  dishonor;  let  us  in  this  solemn  pres- 
ence renew  our  pledges  to  aid  and  assist 
those  whom  they  have  left  among  us  as 
sacred  charges  upon  the  Nation's  gratitude — 
the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  widows  and  or- 
phans. 

"2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  commander  in 
chief  to  inaugurate  this  observance  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  kept  up  from  year 
to  year,  while  a  survivor  of  the  war  remains 
to  honor  the  memory  of  his  departed  com- 
rades. He  earnestly  desires  the  public  press 
to  call  attention  to  this  order,  and  lend  its 
friendly  aid  In  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of 
comrades  in  all  parts  of  the  covmtry  in  time 
for  simultaneous  compliance  therewith. 


*^.  Depcutment  eommanders  will  UM  every 
effort  to  make  this  order  effective. 

"By  command  of: 

"John  A.  Logaw, 
"Commander  in  Chief. 
-*H.  P.  Chxpman, 
"Adfutant  General.'' 

The  simple  admonition  to  strew  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  departed  comrades  spoke  the 
spirit  of  this  order.  And  with  passing  years 
this  beautiful  sentiment  has  likewise  found 
expressicMi  with  reference  to  aU  who  have 
served  their  country  in  Its  several  emer- 
gencies. 

It  Is  natural  on  ah  occasion  such  as  this 
that  we  should  contemplate,  even  though  but 
for  a  brief  moment,  the  events  that  brought 
our  valiant  youth  to  the  support  of  o\ir  flag 
and  the  heroic  devotion  that  characterized 
them  in  each  of  our  great  conflicts. 

BOTS   nr   BLITZ 

Although  the  Boys  In  Blue  as  they  were 
affectionately  called  have  passed  from  our 
midst,  with  only  one  now  living,  yet,  they 
have  not  been  forgotten  nor  ever  shall  be. 
By  their  efforts  and  wUllngneas  to  serve  their 
coiuitry  in  the  hour  of  need  we  have  today 
floating  to  every  bree^  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  country  a  flag 
with  not  one  stripe  erased  or  star  obscured. 

Great  Indeed  was  the  service  rendered  by 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  others 
in  lasting  the  foundation  of  this  Na4k>n  and 
the  winning  of  Its  Independence,  but  all  their 
work  and  labor  would  have  been  for  naught 
had  not  those  whom  we  honor  been  success- 
ful in  the  issue  that  was  fought  from  1861  to 
1865.  To  have  faUed  would  have  meant  abso- 
lute disaster.  It  would  have  meant  the 
crumbling  into  ruins  of  the  finest  form  of 
government  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But,  by 
their  success,  and  the  strength  that  comes 
from  unity  and  one  flag  we  are  enabled  to 
stand  preeminent  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  today. 

SPANISH-AMCKICAM  VKTCHANS 

With  the  same  spirit  of  devotion,  when  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  our  Nation  had  been 
assailed  by  a  foreign  foe  in  1898,  the  youth 
of  our  land  responded  nobly  to  the  call  of 
their  cotintry,  and,  by  their  efforts  and 
achievements  not  only  was  our  national 
honor  vindicated,  but,  the  iron  heel  of  op- 
pression that  had  weighed  so  heavily  was 
lifted  and  the  last  vestige  of  European 
tyranny  driven  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Thus,  we  acknowledge  today  our 
Indebtedness  to  the  Spanish-American  War 
Veterans. 

WOHLD   WABS  X  AHD  n  VETERANS 

In  World  Wars  I  and  n,  the  memory  of 
which  lingers  with  us,  the  valor  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  proved  again  that  time  may 
bring  its  changes  in  all  things  else,  but  tin\e 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  dull  the  spirit  or 
deteriorate  the  fighting  quality  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  and  sailor.  They  have  met  un- 
equal conditions  and  withstood  them,  chal- 
lenged unnumbered  perils  and  conquered 
them,  and  encountered  uncommon  hardships 
and  s\irmounted  them. 

The  success  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  these  conflicts  was  both  thrilling 
and  exalting.  Their  vlctc»-les  bring  a  flush 
of  pride  to  the  cheek  of  every  true  and  loyal 
American.  Our  boys  in  each  of  these  great 
conflicts  sustained  the  traditions  of  the  past 
by  a  valor  and  a  courage  the  like  of  which  no 
man  hath  ever  seen,  and  showed  to  the  na- 
tl<His  of  the  world  that  the  fighting  spirit  of 
the  American  soldier  is  just  as  keen  now.  for 
liberty  and  freedom,  as  when  we  fought  for 
our  own  freedom. 

KOBKA 

The  truth  of  this  is  again  evidenced  and 
emphasized  by  the  heroic  accomplishments 
of  our  boys  In  Korea.    They  have  been  called 


upon  to  meet  unequal  ntmibers,  face  condi- 
tions never  experienced  before,  and  handi- 
capped by  rules  of  warfare  laid  down  by  poli- 
ticians. All  of  this  has  meant  casualties  far 
beyond  what  they  should  have  been.  But, 
our  boys  have  fought  on  with  a  valor  and  a 
courage  that  gives  vm  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
cannot  be  adequately  described.  Today  they 
fight  again  for  nothing  other  than  the  cause 
of  peace,  and,  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  A  noble  endeavor  that  makes 
their  sacrifices  all  the  richer  and  our  venera- 
tion all  the  more  lasting. 

AlCZBICA — A  PXACB-LOVIKO  NATIOK 

Today,  as  we  laud  the  sacrifices  and  hero- 
Ism  of  our  national  defenders  we  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  America  is  a  peace-loving 
nation.  Never,  has  the  military  or  naval 
power  of  this  Nation  been  utilized  other  than 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  establish- 
ment of  those  principles  that  would  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world.  While  other  nations 
have  ever  been  willing  to  fight  for  dynastic 
purpoaes  or  territorial  aggression  this  Nation 
has  never  fought  for  other  than  a  principle. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  world  is  there  a  more 
pronounced  and  outstanding  desire  for  uni- 
versal peace  than  in  America.  Nowhere  has 
there  been  a  more  ready  and  willing  response 
to  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  substi- 
tute peaceful  means  for  the  settlement  of 
international  differences  rather  than  resent 
to  mUltary  force. 

As  a  i>eople  we  are  Justifiably  proud  at  the 
fact  that  our  Nation,  above  all  others,  has 
led  In  every  movement  to  establish  principles 
upon  which  international  peace  might  be 
promoted.  The  peace  of  the  world,  made 
permanent  and  secure,  is  the  slncerest  desire 
of  our  people — an  aspiration  of  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  America.  It  was  for  this 
that  America  shed  her  blood  in  1917-18.  and 
1941-46,  and  now  again  in  Korea.  What 
finer  or  more  sacred  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  peace  could  there  be? 

As  America  in  the  past  has  never  been 
otherwise  than  supremely  desirous  to  foster 
and  maintain  peace,  so  with  confidence  I 
have  faith  in  the  future  peaceful  intentions 
of  our  people. 

DAN6XK8  WITHUC 

Let  us  never  forget  and  always  realize  the 
truth  of  those  Inunortal  words  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  he  said: 

"We  Americans  have  many  grave  problems 
to  solve,  many  threatening  evils  to  fight. 
We  must  neither  surrender  o\irselves  to  a 
foolish  optimism  nor  succumb  to  a  timid  and 
Ignoble  pessimism.'  Oiu*  Nation  is  that  one 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
holds  in  Its  hands  the  fate  of  the  coming 
years.  We  enjoy  exceptional  advantages, 
and  are  menaced  by  exceptional  dangers; 
and  all  signs  indicate  that  we  shall  either 
fail  greatly  or  succeed  greatly.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  succeed;  but  we  must  not 
lightly  consider  the  dangers  by  which  we  are 
threatened,  for  that  is  the  way  to  faU. 

"We  must  soberly  set  to  work  to  find  all 
we  can  about  the  existence  and  extent  of 
every  evil,  must  acknowledge  It  to  be  such, 
and  must  then  attack  it  with  unyielding 
resolution.  While  the  evils  may  differ,  yet 
there  is  one  quality  which  we  must  bring 
to  the  solution  of  every  problem;  that  Is,  an 
intense  and  fervid  Americanism.  We  must 
be  Americans  in  heart  and  soul,  in  spirit  and 
purpoee,  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibility 
implied  in  the  very  name  of  Americans,  and 
proud  beyond  measure  of  the  glorious  priv- 
ilege of  bearing  it." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  to- 
day there  are  abroad  in  this  land  of  oxirs 
thoee  who  do  not  honor  or  respect  the  flag 
as  we  do.  They  would,  if  they  could,  take 
down  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  raise  the  red 
flag  of  communism.  They  seek  to  destroy  our 
American  institutions  and  substitute  foreign 
ideologies.    They  do  not  beUeve  in  God.  nor 
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In  religion.  We  Americans  b«"r»  been  too 
patient  and  eacygolng  wltli  them.  Conee- 
qiiently,  they  have  Increased  their  nnmben 
and  spread  their  Influence  thronghoot  oar 
Matlon.  They  have  even  brought  their  enb- 
verslve  elements  and  teachings  Into  the 
policymaking  departments  of  our  Gorem- 
BiMit.  It  Is  time  that  America  woke  up  and 
•seerted  Itself,  and  let  this  poisonous  ele- 
ment In  our  midst  realize  that  the  spirit 
Of  America  is  not  dead,  but  llveth. 
oownumcK  xk  oca's  bklp 

Today,  although  uncertainty  Is  all  about 
us,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  Imme- 
diate future  has  in  store  for  us.  yet  we  can 
with  confidence  bellere  that  no  issue  or  crisis 
can  arise  t>ut  what  with  God's  help  we  can 
be  equal  to  the  occasion.  Time  and  again, 
during  the  past,  great  questions  have  arisen. 
They  have  been  Important  and  even  crises 
at  times.  They  have  touched  the  very  foun- 
dation principles  of  our  Government,  and 
yet  no  emergency  has  ever  arisen  that  t~» 
were  not  able  to  meet  and  successfully  cope 
with  It.  Nor  can  we  ever  faU  If  we  continue 
to  recognize  and  claim  that  divine  source 
of  strength  that  has  been  ours  throughout 
the  years  of  our  history. 

May  I  cloee  with  the  particularly  appro- 
priate words  of  Kipling's  Recessional: 

"God  at  oar  fathers,  known  at  o\A-~ 
Lord  of  our  far-flvmg  battle  line- 
Beneath  whose  awful  band  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine- 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget  I 

•The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart- 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  ^  1th  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Tar  call'd  our  navies  melt  away— 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire— 
Lo,  all  oxir  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  I 
Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forgetl 

•If.   drunk   with  sight  of  power,   we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law^ 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  I 

**FOr  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In  reeking  tube  and  Iron  shard — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guards 
Vtir  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lordl"  Amen. 

God  bless  you. 


Wt  Ob  Wh  ■  Korea  With  What 
We  Have 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoMsnv 

ZN  THS  HOUSS  OP  RXPBKSEMTATTVZS 

Thursday.  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet  in  a 
recent  article  that  appeared  in  Life 
Magazine  asserted  that  our  allies'  fire- 
power and  the  lessons  learned  troim  the 
war  in  Korea  can  end  the  self-imposed 
and  senseless  stalemate  that  ezlsts  today 
in  that  unfortunate  part  of  the  w<Mrld. 

Without  hesitation  General  Van  Fleet 
has  raised  a  question  that  every  citizen 


of  tt  Is  great  country  has  himself  consid- 
ered ;  Why  are  we  having  such  a  dlfBcult 
time  in  Korea? 

Ml '.  Speaker,  this  outstanding  war  gen- 
eral says  that  our  present  course  is  the 
road  to  futility  and  then  he  makes  the 
serif  us  charge  that  our  high  policy  in 
Was  lington  has  elected  not  to  exploit 
any  )f  our  advantages  but  instead  to  dig 
in  a]  id  stay  put. 

Ui  ider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  '.  ncluding  at  this  point  in  the  RxcoRO 
a  pa^t  of  General  Van  Fleet's  article: 
TBI  Boao  TO  FomJTT 

TA  answer,  of  course,  is  that  our  high 
poll^  has  elected  not  to  exploit  any  of  our 
advantages,  but  Instead  to  dig  In  and  stay 
put.  Korea  has  ♦umed  Into  the  most  futile 
kind  of  trench  warfare,  a  contest  to  see 
who  can  dig  the  deepest  fortifications  or 
expe:  id  enough  artlUtfy  smTtmnltUm  to  pene- 
trate them. 

Tte  f*g^tti>g  has  become  a  throwback  to 
Worl  cl  War  L  I  doubt  If  any  World  War  II 
soldier  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
ever  saw  anything  like  the  bunkos  that  are 
commonplace  today  in  Korea.  When  we 
capi  m  a  hill  we  start  a  major  engineering 
proJ<  ict.  On  the  rear  slope  we  dig  in  ns  if 
Stan  Ing  a  tunnel,  shewing  up  the  earth  with 
hea\r  timber  as  we  go.  A  dugout  of  this 
kind  is  practically  Impervious  to  enemy  fire; 
the  mly  way  to  knock  it  out  is  to  stage  an 
advance  around  the  hill  and  then  attack 
fron    behind. 

Ditgouts  at  the  top  of  the  hill  or  on  the 
forward  slope  are  much  more  dlfllcult  and 
less  Impregnable.  We  dig  straight  down  for 
ao  f  Mt  or  more  and  then  plug  the  top  d 
the  txole  with  a  roof  of  wooden  l)eams  sup- 
port ng  a  10-foot  thickness  of  logs,  dirt  and 
ston  ».  All  the  work  has  to  be  done  at  night, 
without  showing  any  light  that  might  draw 
eneiiy  fire,  and  when  it  Is  finished  the  roof 
mvub  blend  into  the  terrain.  II  the  dugout 
sho^  rs  as  a  pock  in  the  hillside,  or  as  a  wart 
stld  ing  up,  the  enemy  artUlery  gets  busy. 

Tl  lis  kind  of  war  gives  the  enemy  aU 
the  Initiative.  He  can  save  up  his  ammu- 
niticin  and  his  strength  and  strike  when 
and  where  he  feels  like  it.  We  can  only  sit 
tlgh;.  hope  for  the  best — and  take  our  cas- 
ualt.es  when  the  attacks  come. 

Hi  >w  different  it  Is  when  we  really  use  our 
military  assets — especially  our  firepower. 
For  an  example  we  need  only  go  back  to 
late  last  fall  when  the  biggest  battle  in 
Koriia  since  the  sitdown  was  fought.  We 
did  not  start  It;  we  have  been  operating 
In  I  oretL  imder  orders  not  to  start  anything. 
The  Beds  asked  for  the  battle,  and  we  merely 
accc  mmodated  them.  Tet  the  iMttle  proves 
our  superlcH-lty  to  the  Chinese  Reds — and 
diem  onstrates  an  enemy  characteristic  that 
we  ( an  take  advantage  of  any  Ume  we  want 
to. 

T  le  battle  was  over  White  Horse  Moun- 
tain, one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  In  the 
earl  r  peace  talks.  At  the  time  the  tallu 
begi  n.  we  held  the  nxmntain  and  claimed 
the  right  to  continue  holding  it.  The  Reds, 
not  at  all  frightened  by  fact,  claimed  that 
the^  held  it  and  were  entitled  to  it  and  that 
we  ihould  therefore  get  off. 

A(  of  last  autumn  we  still  held  it.  The 
BOI :  Ninth  Division  was  dug  in  over  most 
of  t  le  mountain.  A  n-ench  battalion  held 
a  sz  Lall  hill  nearby. 

Tlie  Reds  suddenly  launched  a  major  at- 
tack. Their  motive  was  anybody's  guess; 
perlaps  they  merely  wanted  to  discredit  the 
ROHS.  A  whole  battalion  at  a  time,  or  two 
batt  blions  at  a  time,  once  even  to  the  strength 
of  f  ve  battalions,  they  rushed  the  hilL 

Tl  le  ROKS  fought  magnificently.  But  they 
wen  up  against  a  furlovis  attack  by  three 
full  divisions  of  the  Chinese  38th  Army— 
the  Eteds'  very  best — and  sometimes  the  bat- 
tle   :ot  too  hot  to  handle.    We  wotild  pull 


back  the  ROKS  and  throw  all  ovr  avallabla 
artlllMry  fire  <»  the  mountain,  chewing  up 
the  grotmd  and  the  bunkers.  Then  ths 
ROKS  would  move  back  in  until  a  new  wave 
of  the  Chinese  attack  threatened  to  ow-^ 
whelm  them. 

Back  and  forth  the  battle  raged.  The 
ROKS  held  the  mountain  for  a  while,  then 
the  Reds,  then  the  ROKS  again.  In  the 
United  States  much  of  the  press  comment 
was  highly  critical.  Why  should  we  be  fight- 
ing so  bitterly  over  a  single  small  mountain? 

I  can  tell  you  why.  Every  time  the  enemy 
made  an  attack  our  artillery  took  a  heavy 
toll.  We  soon  had  the  original  90.000  men  of 
the  38th  Red  army  down  to  15,000. 

As  a  diversion  we  had  the  ROK  3d  Division 
attack  and  take  Sniper  Bldge  from  the  Chi* 
nese.  The  Reds  must  have  been  infuriated 
to  see  their  own  attempt  to  discredit  the 
ROKS  result  In  the  ROKS  taking  a  hill  from 
them,  a  terrible  loss  of  face,  for  they  sent  In 
their  entire  15th  Army  to  try  to  retake  Sniper 
Ridge.  Our  artillery  got  to  work  again  and 
the  15th  Army  failed,  taking  heavy  losses. 
Now  the  enemy  rushed  back  two  divisions  of 
its  13th  Army,  which  had  just  been  ssnt  to 
the  rear  for  a  rest. 

We  Inflicted  some  terrible  damage  to  aU 
the  Red  units  which  took  part  In  the  action. 
Listening  to  the  Red's  radio  communications, 
as  battalions  and  regiments  spoke  in  the 
clear  without  code,  we  heard  the  most 
frantic  kind  of  talk.  They  were  out  of  am- 
munition; they  had  run  out  of  trucks;  every- 
thing was  going  wrong.  Korean  gallantry 
and  American  firepower  did  it. 

Right  at  that  moment,  had  high  policy  not 
prohibited  tt.  we  could  have  accomplished 
just  about  any  mission  we  chose.  We  could 
have  sent  an  armored  colunon  through  the 
weakened  part  of  the  Red  lines  and  enveloped 
their  entire  frontline  army.  We  could  have 
made  an  amphibious  landing  behind  their 
lines. 

We  did  none  of  these  things,  of  eourse.  and 
when  the  Reds  decided  to  break  off  battle  on 
November  10  we  let  them.  At  that  we  had 
them  In  bad  shape.  Tbelr  manpower  and 
supplies  were  so  exhausted,  just  from  this 
limited  engagenoent.  that  December  became 
the  qtiletest  month  of  the  war  and  Janiiary 
was  nearly  as  quiet. 

In  this  case  the  Reds  tbenaselves  gave  us 
the  opportunity  for  a  final  yrietorf.  But  we 
know  enough  about  the  enemy  now  to  b« 
confident  that  we  can  bring  about  the  same 
sltiiation  ourselves.  Any  time  we  want  to 
beat  the  Reds  in  Korea,  we  can  create  our 
own  White  Horse  liountaln — and  this  time 
foUow  it  up.  I  cannot  say  too  much  here 
without  getting  into  the  realm  of  mUltary 
secrets,  but  I  guarantee  you  it  can  be  done^ 

The  time  for  decision  is  close  upon  us. 
President  Elsenhower,  In  his  historic  speeeb 
of  April  16,  gave  the  Rtissians  every  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  with  specific  proposals  If 
they  have  now  changed  their  policy  and  want 
peace.  If  they  want  to  join  us.  as  the  Presi- 
dent put  it.  in  seeking  "throughout  Asia  as 
throxighout  the  world,  a  peace  that  is  true 
and  total." 

I  doubt  that  the  Rxissians  will  respond.  I 
have  seen  the  Communist  enemy's  design  un- 
fold for  many  years  now.  I  have  seen  his 
tricks,  and  I  have  seen  that  what  he  thinks 
Is  good  for  him  Is  bad  for  the  United  States 
and  for  free  peoples  everywhere. 

I  believe  I  know  the  Communists.  I  ob- 
served them  and  their  tactics  for  39  months 
in  Greece.  Then  for  23  months  in  Korea  I 
saw  the  fallacy  of  a  weak  policy  in  dealing 
with  them.  When  the  Communists  advance 
armistice  propoeals.  yon  can  be  almost  sure 
there  Is  a  joker  In  the  pack. 

As  far  as  I  can  see.  there  Is  no  possible 
basis  for  a  genuine  political  settlement  In 
the  Far  Bast  with  the  aggressive  and  ambl- 
tiotis  Chinese  Communist  regime.  That  re« 
glme,  with  the  Kremlin  as  Its  silent  partner. 
Is  waging  war  on  the  free  world  in  Korea  and 
Indochina   and   Is   preparing   to   wage   war 
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against  Formosa.  Its  objective  clearly  Is  to 
bring  all  Asia  into  the  Communist  fold  as  a 
part  of  the  grand  design  for  a  Communist 
world. 

To  ignore  that  central  stubborn  fact  or  to 
appease  the  Red  regime  in  China  is  to  Im- 
peril our  own  survival.  Even  if  the  prisoner 
of  war  issue  Is  settled  satisfactorily,  even  if 
everything  else  seems  to  be  going  well  In 
the  truce  talks,  we  must  Insist,  in  political 
discussions  with  the  Chinese  Reds,  that  they 
make  a  peace  that  will  apply  not  only  to 
Korea  but  to  all  Asia  as  well. 

If  the  Red  wiU  not  accept  a  free,  strong, 
and  united  Korea  and  peace  for  the  other 
Asian  fronts  as  well — and  I  see  no  reason  to 
dare  hope  that  they  will — we  have  four  alter- 
natives : 

1.  We  cotild  withdraw  our  forces  and  let 
Syngman  Rhee  and  the  Roles  shift  for  them- 
selves. This  would  be  utter  tragedy.  South 
Korea  Is  an  experiment  in  setting  up  a  free 
democracy  in  Asia.  If  we  desert  it.  we  lose 
all  face  in  the  Pacific. 

We  had  to  go  to  South  Korea  defense  in 
1950  and  we  have  to  stay  there  now.  Other- 
wise Korea  will  be  butchered  by  the  Com- 
munists, leaving  the  Red  armies  free  to  over- 
run all  of  the  southeast  Asia.  Outflanked 
India  will  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Communists.  So  will  oiu-  loyal  friends  In 
Japan  and  the  Philippines.  All  Asia  will  be 
lost  to  communism,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
becomes  a  Communist  highway. 

2.  We  could  continue  the  present  stale- 
mate or  sitdown.  This  would  mean  a  fatal 
loss  of  morale  among  our  forces  and  the 
Roks,  and  eventually  nothing  less  than  our 
defeat.  In  a  sitdown  the  enemy  has  the 
initiative  and  all  the  advantages. 

The  war  is  a  training  school  for  his  forces. 
He  otMerves  our  tactics  and  rotates  his  armies 
to  give  all  his  soldiers  the  finishing  course 
we  offer  him  in  modem  warfare.  The 
Chinese  Red  knew  nothing  about  modern 
war  until  he  became  our  pupU,  but  he  is 
learning  fast.  He  Is  also  in  a  fine  position  to 
demand  more  and  more  equipment  from  the 
Russians. 

8.  We  could  agree  to  some  kind  of  expedi- 
ent truce  or  armistice  in  Korea,  leaving  that 
nation  divided  and  all  issues  unsettled.  We 
can  easily  predict  what  would  happen  then. 
The  Communists  would  string  out  the  politi- 
cal discussions  endlessly  and  use  them  for 
their  own  propaganda.  We  would  be  con- 
tinually Insulted  in  the  discussions,  but  on 
our  part  would  be  forced  to  regard  the  agree - 
sors  as  an  "honorable  antagonist."  All  de- 
mocracy-loving people,  especially  In  Korea 
and  Asia,  woxild  suffer  a  drastic  loss  of 
morale. 

With  his  clever  use  of  Communist  dialec- 
tics and  propaganda  the  enemy  would  play 
up  the  truce  as  a  great  Conununlst  victory — 
which  indeed  it  would  l>e — and  use  it  to  di- 
vide us  from  our  allies  in  the  Far  East.  The 
first  target  in  this  campaign  would  be  Japan. 

Our  military  position  in  Korea  would  de- 
terioriate  through  stagnation.  We  would 
certainly  have  no  heart  as  a  nation  to  re- 
sume the  war.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy 
would  be  free  to  enlarge  his  forces,  run  his 
airstrips  all  the  way  up  to  the  battle  line 
and  build  up  enormous  stockpiles  of  eqvilp- 
ment  free  from  any  interruption  by  our  Air 
and  Navy  to  his  supply  lines. 

We  fell  into  the  trap  of  a  virtual  cease-fire 
once  before.  It  has  since  cost  us  many  more 
casualties  than  we  would  have  suffered  in 
carrying  the  war  to  a  final  conclusion  in  1961. 

(4)  We  could  achieve  military  victory  over 
the  aggressor.  And  this  to  me  is  the  only  one 
of  the  four  alternatives  that  makes  any 
sense. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  there 
would  be  great  risks  Involved  In  the  decision 
to  win  the  war  in  Asia.  Certainly  there 
would  be  risks — but  we  crossed  that  bridge 
when  we  went  to  war  at  the  side  of  the  South 
Koreans  In  June  of  1950. 


I  am  fully  aware  that  mlUtary  victory  in 
Korea  may  mean  that  my  children  and  I 
may  have  to  fight  some  va.ort  and  may  even 
have  to  die.  But  in  the  long  view  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  save 
our  grandchildren  from  fighting  and  from 
certain  defeat,  far  if  communism  takes  over 
all  of  Asia  then  the  whole  free  world  must 
eventually  fall. 

Unless  the  Red  Chinese  regime  abandons 
its  plans  for  conquest  of  all  Asia,  we  have  to 
eliminate  that  regime.  We  have  to  t>eat  its 
armies  m  Korea  and  help  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  soldiers  return  to  the  mainland  and 
liberate  their  nation.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Chinese  people  are  still  otur  friends,  despite 
the  tyrannies  of  the  present  Red  rulers  tmd 
all  the  venomous  outpourings  of  the  Red 
propaganda  and  hate  campaigns.  The  love 
of  freedom  sonong  the  Chinese  people  is 
surely  not  confined  to  the  few  millions  of 
Chinese  on  the  island  cf  Formosa — the  prob- 
lem is  how  to  restore  its  voice. 

niere  Is  no  easy  way  out.  The  only  bright 
side  to  the  picture  is  that  victory  in  Korea 
is  much  easier  to  obtain  than  our  Oovem- 
ment's  weak  policy  in  the  past  would  have 
Indicated. 

Yes,  victory  will  have  its  cost.  But  this 
war  is  costing  mm  men  every  day  and  will 
continue  to  cost  ub  lives  untU  the  Chinese 
Reds  are  converted  and  defeated.  A  war  of 
attrition  such  as  we  are  now  fighting  In 
Korea  will  cost  more  casualties  in  the  long 
run  than  an  all-out  battle  for  victory.  War- 
fare is  always  costly  and  the  sooner  it  is 
over  the  better. 

I  have  looked  the  Chinese  Red  in  the  eye 
and  this  is  my  verdict:  If  ever  I  should  Im 
called  back  to  fight  him  again,  I  would  go 
with  a  confident  heart. 

If  we  retreat  from  the  Communists  In  Asia, 
as  I  see  it.  we  are  loet  anyway. 

What  are  we  afraid  of? 


The  SL  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  lacBiOAK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
an  address  by  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr..  delivered  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19,  in  which  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project,  which  holds  the  full 
support  of  the  President  and  the  mem- 
bei-s  of  his  Cabinet. 

This  spontaneous  expression  by  the 
Attorney  General  is  of  sufBcient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  a  careful  reading  by  all 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  is  now  pending  before  Congress  legis- 
lation which  would,  if  approved,  bring  into 
being  a  major  project  designed  ot  strengthen 
the  economic  and  military  power  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  I  speak  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  which 
now  has  the  full  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  entire  Cabinet. 

There  has  been  dlsciission  and  planning  of 
such  a  project  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  President  McKlnley  was 


in  the  White  House  that  the  first  major  step 
toward  the  seaway  was  taken.  It  was  in 
1899  that  he  sent  to  Congress  the  report  and 
reconunendations  of  the  Deep  Waterways 
Board.  This  report  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  deep-water  route  from  the  Great  Lakes 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  there  were  some 
major  waterway  improvements,  but  the  big 
project  itself  remained  a  matter  of  discussion 
vrithln  the  United  States  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Throughout  1933,  there  was  widespread 
discussion  which  finally  led  President  Har- 
ding to  send  to  Congress  a  report.  In  a 
strongly  favorable  message,  he  said  that  the 
"feasibility  of  the  project  Is  unquestioned 
'  and  its  cost,  compared  with  some  other  great 
engineering  worlcs,  would  be  small."  The 
cost,  even  in  the  present  day,  would  l>e  small 
compared  to  the  great  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  the  United  States  ui  well  as  to 
Canada.  It  would  greatly  bolster  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  not  only  the  Midwest  but 
aln)  the  great  industrial  Northeast.  It  means 
iron  ore  for  the  f\irnaces  of  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Indiana;  and  cheap  electric  energy 
for  the  (>ower -short  factories  and  mills  of  the 
Northeast. 

Here  in  Canton,  we  find  oiirselves  some- 
what less  than  60  miles  from  the  great  Lake 
Erie  port  of  Cleveland.  Some  might  ask  what 
advantage  would  accrue  to  Canton  and  to 
Stark  County.  It  would  mean  a  great  deal 
to  this  area  for  we  find  here  forging  plants 
and  a  basic  steel  Industry  among  other  great 
Industrita  enterprises.  A  major  factor  under 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  sea- 
way is  the  transportation  of  iron  ore  from 
Labrador  to  the  inland  where  it  can  feed 
the  vast  steel  Industry.  So,  you  see,  further 
soiu-ces  of  ore  and  low  cost  for  transport- 
ing it  will  have  a  vital  effect  on  the  futxire 
of  not  only  Canton  but  Stark  County  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Otdo. 

Since  1923,  when  Presidents  Harding  and 
Coolidge  reconunended  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  similar  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  in  some  form  by  every 
President. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  shallow- 
draft  waterway  vsrith  a  14-foot  channel  on 
the  Canadian  side.  It  constitutes  a  bottle- 
neck in  the  International  Rapids  section 
to  a  through  waterway  which  otherwise 
would  provide  a  35-foot  channel  down  river. 

The  present  waterway  is  inadequate  to 
handle  sul>stantlal  quantities  of  new  tonnage 
above  the.  approximately  10  mlUion  tons  It 
now  carries. 

Regular  movement  of  ore  westbound  from 
the  new  mines  in  Labrador  is  scheduled  to 
start  next  year.  Therefore,  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  means  be  available  to  transport 
this  ore  inland.  Its  movement  is  particu- 
larly significant  to  the  defense,  industrial, 
and  other  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  plan  approved  by  the  President  and 
the  Cabinet,  and  which  is  embodied  in  pend- 
ing legislation,  would  provide  for  a  37-foot 
channel  linking  Lake  Erie  with  the  deeper 
water  below  Montreal.  United  States  par- 
ticipation would  be  contingent  upon  the 
completion  of  arrangements  for  the  under- 
lying power  project.  Both  the  State  of  New 
York  Power  Authority  and  Ontario  interests 
are  prepared  to  move  forward  promptly  with 
this  power  project. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  seaway  phase  of 
the  project  would  cost  the  United  States, 
Including  Interest  during  construction,  alx>ut 
$96  million.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  a 
self -liquidating  project  and  it  is  estimated 
that  this  would  take  only  50  years. 

The  self-liquidation  aspect  is  especially 
Important  because  of  budgetary  implications 
and  because  of  the  very  potential  effect  on 
the  United  States  defense  and  commercial 
Interests,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  trans- 
portation policy.  President  Bsenhower,  as 
do  I  ss  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  has 
unanimously  ai^roved  the  project.  lisUsvsa 
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tbiit  tiM  tntM«ste  of  Um  XTtettod  Statem  «ak«n 
■a  •  whole,  nuik*  p«itletp«tlon  deatrmbl*. 
W*  tMUer*  that  the  mMn  nrtloal  good 
moat  b*  considered,  rattier  than  Um  effect 
on  small  segments  of  our  natlnnal  economy. 
Actually,  we  firmly  believe  it  will  enhanca 
aU  segments  at  tbe  economy — ^increase  tlia 
•amlngs  of  all.  not  cut  them. 

And  the  favcnrable  action  we  have  taken 
Is  consistent  with  the  administration  policy 
of  considering  each  major  construction  proj- 
ect ui>on  its  merits.  There  are  six  major 
feaaona  why  we  have  approved  it. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  the  interests 
of  the  Nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  make  par- 
tldpatloQ  desirable.    Tlia  other  five  reasona 


Pbyrtcally. 
oottloor 


1.  Participation  by  thla  country  in  the 
eonstructlon  and  operation  of  a  seaway  woiild 
Increase  defense  advantages  and  would.  In 
time  of  emergency,  assure  It  of  full  benefits 
OC  Joint  participation  with  Canada. 

3.  Participation  by  the  United  States 
would  strengthen  our  strategic  position  at  all 
times  respecting  use  of  the  seaway  for  trans- 
portation of  basic  materials. 

S.  Construction  of  the  International  Rap- 
Ms  section  on  the  United  States  side  would 
be  more  economical  than  construction  of  the 
necessary  canals  on  the  Canadian  side.  This 
would  result  in  lower  tolls  and,  because  of 
Its  design,  the  American  project  would  con- 
stitute a  superior  navigation  facility  in  cer- 
tain aspects. 

4.  The  seaway,  extending  from  Lake  Brie 
to  Ifonlareal.  would  be  self -liquidating. 

5.  Early  initiation  and  completion  of  the 
project  is  in  the  national  Interest. 

The  biUk  of  the  commerce  moving  over 
the  seaway  would  be  American.  If  we  do  not 
participate,  Canada  plans  to  go  ahead  on 
her  own  and  we.  therefore,  would  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  policy 
and  the  establishment  of  tolls. 

It  Is  important,  because  of  the  large 
•mount  of  United  States  conunerce  which 
will  be  moving  over  It,  that  we  have  a  voioa 
In  the  tolla.  And.  there  Is  no  doubt  but  what 
tlM  eonstructlon  of  the  International  Baplda 
canals  on  the  United  States  side  would  not 
only  be  more  economical  to  construct,  but 
would  result  in  lower  tolls. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  factors,  tha 
seaway  is  something  that  you  and  I  must 
support  as  a  means  of  bettering  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation  and  of  strengthening  our 
Nation's  defenses. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


W  THE  SENATE  O^  THE  UNITED  STATES     •*"  Ity 


MoTiday.  June  1, 195i 

Mr.  KEPAX7VER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  Mr.  Edward 
Lamb's  column  appearing  in  the  Erie 
Dispatch  on  Sunday.  May  17, 1953.  Mr. 
Lamb  has  made  a  thoughtful  and  excel- 
lent presentation  and  examination  of 
the  administration  which  wiB,  no  doubt, 
be  helpful  to  the  reader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

Thb  PuBUSBBB'a  RbmooK 
(By  Edward  Lamb) 

Q«n.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  has  tzzn 
President  for  4  months.  What  shall  we  say 
about  his  stewardship  up  to  thla  time} 


Kor  »an 

apprars 


Mva  seen  Mm  ssfscat  ttmas  fa  kla  vari- 
puUle    and    sentlprlvate    appearances, 
be  looks  moeli  better.    Golf  and 
aerdse  appear  to  have  given  him 
vigor.    He  Is  vastly  improved.    Peopla 
look  at   his   health   very   doeaty 
there   is   in   the   background   that 
discoverer  of  pumpkins.  Vice  Preal- 
RlCHABD  NnoM. 
think,  too,  that  "General  Ike"  has  de- 
an  expanding   personal   popularity. 
iias  some  espedally  smart  puMlc  rela- 
men  around  him.    When  he  gives  up 
Presidential  yacht,  or  announces  that  he 
take  the  Presldentlai  plane  on  one  of 
political  Junkets,  he  does  It  with  con- 
sldentble  fanfare. 

Hagerty,  his  press  secretary.  Is  an 

able  newspaperman.     The  entire 

corps  likes  him.    He  trained  for  many 

with  the  adroit  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 

4lbany.    On  the  other  hand,  my  fellow 

alumnus,  Bherxnan  Adama.  Presl- 

denflal   administrative   assistant,  is   widely 

by  the  politicians  and  newsmen 

come  In  contact  with  the  White  House. 

claim  that  his  cold  exterior  hides  a 

dictlttorlal  slant  which  has  infuriated  fellow 

like   Senator   Sttlb   Bbidocs. 

say  that  the  former  New  Hampshire 

Is  "Just  what  the  President  needa." 

of  us  mlnlmlae  the  need  for  main- 

g  the  personal  pqpularlty  of  the  Presi- 

of  the  United  States.    His  trememknu 

poli|tical  and  economic  headaches,  the  enor- 

of  bis  daily  decisions,  reqiiire  the  most 

yn^athetic  understanding. 

should  be  noted  that  President  Bisen- 
,  even  more  than  PDB,  has  developed 
remarkable  ability  to  let  other  people  get 
in  front  and  take  the  brunt  at  pubUe 
In  an  attempt  to  slow  down  the 
SenatoNT   Jos   McCaBTHVa   as- 
8Ui4ption  of  control  over  the  State  Depart- 
's    negotiations    with    the    Greek    ship 
.  Harold  Stassen  was  given  the  assign - 
of  defending  the  administration.    Mc- 
bllthely  took  off  on  Secretary  Dulles, 
stumbled  all  over  himself  to  apolo- 
to  McCabtbt  when  Dulles  dldnt  back 
up.    The  result  of  all  the  fuss  was  that 
men  merely  asked  "Why  doesnt  Eisen- 
sunxvt  his  own  Cabinet  members?" 
a  private  meeting  with  a  group  of  Wash- 
in  newsmen  the  other  night  one  at  the 
President's  best  friends  said,  "It's  not  that 
doesnt  have  enough  guts  to  pull 
rug  out  from  tuuier  the  Wisconsin  Sena- 
It's  that  he  actually  embraces  too  many 
Ihe  things  that  "Wiut  J4»"  stands  for. 
.  Ike  campaigned  for  JsMioa.  Mc- 
,  Bbicxxb.  and  all  the  rest." 
dont  agree  that  Elsenhower  is  afraid  of 
men  Jos  McCastht  or  Hasolo  Vxlox. 
Just  that  experience  in  the  Presidency 
i^iaklng  him  realise  that  there  is  a  vast 
between  campaign  promises  and 
stark  realities  of  governmental  respon- 
In  October  he  could  dispose  of  the 
lame  with  a  mere  slogan.    Now  ha 
to  fear  that  the  peace  offensive  of 
opposition  may  dislocate  our  domestic 
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few  months  ago.  Elsenhower,  Taft.  Mar- 

and  even  Mrs.  Hobby,  were  screaming 

New   Deal    waste,    and    saying   that 

the  spenders  were   thrown  out  and 

with  the  hard-headed  businessmen 

1  he  GOP,  tax  rates  would  come  down. 

has  happened?    Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

George  Hiunphrey,  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna 

la  even  asking  that  the  personal  income 

Uke  and  excess-profits  taxes  which  were 

c  rpire  this  year,  not  be  permitted  to  die. 

former   president   of   General   Motors. 

E.  Wilson  has  said  that  the  GOP 

even  be  able  to  balance  the  budget  tor 

years.   I've  read  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 

for  a  good  many  years,  but  X  still  can't 
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In  the  meantime,  economies  are  being 
effected,  nurmers  are  not  going  to  have  their 
weather  bureaus,  public  power  projects  are 
Iielng  tossed  out  to  make  way  for  free  enter- 
prise, appropriations  are  being  withdrawn 
ftom  doiBens  of  Federal  commlsslohs  which 
have  been  rendering  services  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. Subsidies  may  be  withdrawn' from  tha 
farmers.  Of  coru-se,  public  housing  and  ru- 
ral electrification  are  in  Uie  process  of  get- 
ting it  in  the  neck,  and  good. 

Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  on* 
poUcy  now  being  adopted  by  this  adminis- 
tration. This  has  to  do  with  the  deflation- 
ary hard-money  plans  Involved  in  raising  In- 
terest rates.  Veterans,  in  having  their  loan 
rates  increased,  wiU  find  themselves  in  the 
same  dUDculty  as  millions  of  other  citlxens 
who  are  finding  that  the  cost  of  purchasing 
appliances,  automobiles,  and  homes  are  as- 
cending as  interest  rates  are  hiked.  The 
increased  cost  of  Government  financing  will 
run  into  the  billions.  Reduce  taxes  under 
such  policies? 

At  the  very  same  time  these  same  thrift- 
talking  Senators,  or  some  of  them,  want  to 
give  themselves  a  $10,000-a-year  wage  boost. 
Let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  the  people  will  be 
heard  from  on  this  one,  and  really  knock  out 
of  office  these  Congressmen  who  talk  economy 
and  raid  the  Treasury  in  the  very  same 
breath.  As  the  Congressmen  engage  in  this 
doubletalk,  I  remember  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party,  at  their  $100-a-plat« 
dinner  in  N^w  York  last  week,  pointed  out 
that  the  new  regime  had  knocked  out  the 
10-mlnute  coffee  rest  period  for  Federal 
employees. 

Just  about  the  only  "positive"  bit  of  leg- 
islation thus  far  adopted  by  the  GOP  Oon- 
grees.  Is  the  oU  tldelands  giveaway.  This 
donation  at  our  national  resources  runs  Into 
bullous,  of  course,  and  should  not  be  men- 
tioned as  being  In  the  same  league  with  th« 
paltry  $10,000  bonuses  sought  by  the  Sen- 
ators. 

I  am  not  famiUar  with  ttoe  {«yments.  if 
any,  made  to  the  Republican  campaign  cof- 
fers by  the  oil  millionaires  of  Texas.  But 
we  have  all  beard  reports  that  Ike's  trip 
through  Texas  was  strewn  with  golden  roses. 

Of  course,  our  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  48  States  win  suffer  loss  of 
revenue  by  reason  of  the  congressional  grant 
of  the  tldelands  to  the  3  or  4  States  in- 
volved. Unless,  that  is.  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  again  knocks  out  the  gift  as 
unconstitutional. 

On  most  Issues,  Eisenhower  Is  finding  that 
he  needs  the  BU]7port  of  the  Democrats.  In 
fact,  his  individual  desires  on  matters,  like 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  now  that  he  la 
in  office,  seem  to  lean  more  toward  the  tradi- 
tional Democratic  line.  But' the  GOP  high- 
tariff  men  are  making  it  obvious  that  Eisen- 
hower's promises  to  England,  Prance,  Italy, 
and  other  nations  of  "trade,  not  aid"  ara 
becoming  rather  empty  phrases.  The  rest  of 
the  world  Is  not  being  kidded.  People  every- 
where know  about  these  differences  existing 
in  the  OOP  fold. 

One  day  last  week,  I  talked  to  both  Senator 
Edwaso  Mabtik,  of  Pennsylvania,  about  hla 
desires  to  raise  tariff  barriers  against  for- 
eign-made products,  and  to  Prime  Minister 
Louis  St.  Laurent,  of  Canada,  about  the 
American  barriers  imposed  against  imports  of 
Canadian  dairy  products.  Bach  predicted 
dire  consequences  to  world  trade  unless  his 
particular  program  were  adopted. 

And  the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  have  it  largely  within  his  power  to  de- 
cide many  of  these  problems  affecting  not 
only  our  own  economy,  but  the  trade  future 
at  the  entire  world.  In  such  a  Job,  when  did 
the  honeymoon  ever  start? 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  W.HESELTON 

or  M*«8*muaaiTm 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  KBPBBSKHTATIVBS 

Moniaw,  June  f » 1951 

Mr.  HE8ELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
very  glad  to  include  Xht  transcript  of 
Senator  Saltonstall's  appearance  on 
Sunday,  May  3,  on  the  NBC  radio-televi- 
sion program.  Youth  Wants  To  Know. 
This  is  the  very  Interesting  and  success* 
f  ul  program  conducted  by  Mr.  Theodrare 
Oranik.  Mr.  R'ank  Blair  was  guest  mod- 
erator of  the  program. 

Senator  Saltonstall's  replies  to  th^ 
very  pertbaent  <iuestk>na  asked  by  the 
young  people  were  both  interesting  and 
very  timely. 

The  transcript  follows: 

First  Txxn-Acsb.  Have  tha  Chinese  Com- 
munists kept  faith  with  tha  United  Nations 
In  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war? 

Second  Tsxif-AGSa.  WUl  more  military  aid 
to  Southeast  Asia  mean  leas-al4  to  Europe 
or  no  miUtary  budget  cut? 

THnm  Tesm-Ageb.  Now  that  we  are  sending 
aid  to  Thailand,  how  many  American  troops 
will  we  send? 

ANNouMcxa.  These  ara  a  few  of  the  quea- 
tloDs  young  America  Is  asking  today.  Wbatt 
are  the  answers?  Touth  wants  to  know. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  presents 
Touth  Wants  TO  Know,  a  program  dedr 
icated  to  the  principle  that  the  future  of 
America  rests  with  tha  young  peopla  of  our 
Nation.  Today,  Theodore  Oranik.  the 
founder  and  moderator  of  Touth  Wanta  To 
Know,  has  asked  Frank  Blair  to  be  his  g\Mst 
moderator.    Here  now  is  Mr.  BkUr. 

Mr.  Blaol  Around  the  clock,  airmen,  sail- 
ors, marines  and  soldiers  stand  conatant 
guard  over  our  cherlahed  freedom.  A  key 
figure  in  this  vigilant  allied  defense  force  Is 
>ur  guest  today  on  Touth  Wanta  To  Know. 
He  is  Senator  Lavaanr  SaLiomrrau..  Bapul>- 
Ucan,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Cocunlttee. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Header's  Digest, 
America's  most  widely  read  msgaaine.  is  am 
article  condensed  from  Life  magazine  by 
David  Douglas  Duncaiu  It  is  called  "Western 
Aid  for  Red  Armament"  anxl  asks  why  friend- 
ly nations  do  not  raaliae  that  it  is  wrong 
to  permit  the  shipment  of  strategic  war 
materials  Into  China  for  use  against  our 
troops  in  Korea.  As  Senate  wh^.  this 
problem — along  with  many  others — is  of  vi- 
tal concern  to  leadera  like  Senator  Saltoiv- 
STAU..  And  right  now.  Senator,  the  young 
people  who  appear  on  Touth  Wants  to  Know 
under  the  auspices  oC  the  National  Public 
Relations  Division  of  the  American  Legion, 
would  like  to  get  yotur  vlewq  on  these  Issues. 
IX  you  are  ready,  we  will  take  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

Prm  Black.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
you  feel  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
kept  faith  with  the  United  Nations  In  the 
return  of  prisoners  of  war? 

Senator  Saltonstau..  It  begins  to  appear 
as  if  they  did  not.  It  looks  as  thotigh  there 
were  at  least  376  more  sick  and  wounded 
that  they  have  not  offered  to  ret\irn,  whereas 
we  are  doing  our  utmost  toretum  more  than 
we  originally  agreed  to  do. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Furthar  question, 

Prm  Biju:k.  If  that  is  the  cas«,  do  yo« 
think  we  can  depend  upon  them  in  aoaim  off 
these  other  areas  such  as  la  the  truoe  taOesT 
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Banator  BaLTOMSTau-  Wen,  I  tldak  we 
have  always  had  our  ftagars  rrnssfd  on  that. 
«a4  tha  only  way  to  make  thsm  keep  f  atth 
is  to  show  that  we  mean  buslnesB. 

Mr.  'Buuol  Next  questkm. 

Jsaou  Msxaow.  Senator  aauroMRSu..  I 
vronld  like  to  know  why  the  Oommnnlsts  did 
not  exchange  on  the  bsals  for  man  to  man  In 
the  prisoner  of  war  exchange? 

Senator  SALxoirarau..  Well.  I  think  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  we  had  more  prlsoxtsrs 
than  they  did.  We  had  a  great  many  more 
known  number  of  nun  that  we  have  takaa 
ci4>tive  than  we  know  that  the  Chinese  Reds 
have  taken  captive  of  Uia  United  Nations 
foross. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Was  there  something  about  a 
ratio  in  the  deal.  Senator? 
.    Senator  Saltomstali..  I  do  not  think  thare 
was  any  known  ratio. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  thought.  Senator,  that  you 
would  be  intoreeted  In  knowing  that  besides 
tha  young  men  and  women  who  appear  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Publle 
Relations  Division  of  the  American  Legion 
from  the  Washington.  D.  C,  area  schools,  to- 
day we  also  have  several  young  men  from 
Colgate  University  and  through  the  Amarl- 
can  Legion's  arrangements,  these  Colgate 
students,  who  are  studying  government  la 
Washington,  are  here  today  to  Join  in  quea- 
tloning  you.  We  are  glad  to  have  them 
with  us. 

Senator  Saltowstall.  I  am  glad,  also.  X 
was  iq>  there  sometime  ago  with  Dr.  Case, 
and  theta-  great  football  playar,  Huntington, 
who  back  in  the  old  days  was  a  good  law 
school  companion  off  mine. 

Mr.  Blaib.  What  is  your  question? 

Gbbald  Qilxs.  My  name  is  Gerald  Giles. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Are  you  from  Colgate? 

Gbulb  OiLaa.  Tes.  I  am.  I  want  to  know 
IMW  you  evaluated  the  testimony  of  General 
Van  neet  and  the  testimony  off  the  Defense 
Department  on  tha  recent  aaomnnltkm 
shortage  in  Korea? 

Senator  Saltombtall.  That  Is  a  tong^  one, 
Gerald.  I  think  if  you  could  think  of  it  In 
this  light:  Van  Fleet  U  essentiaUy  a  soldlar^ 
^neral.  just  like  you  when  you  play  football 
or  basketball  or  whatever — you  go  in  it  to 
win.  And  he  disliked  betaig  bald  back.  Now, 
he  was  held  back  by  the  orders  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  general  orders  on  a  political 
or  diplomatic  leveL  He  probably  had  enough 
junmunltion  to  carry  on  the  kind  of  a  war 
or  the  kind  of  strategy  that  he  was  told  to 
hold.  The  reserves  were  unquestionably  in- 
adequate for  an  aU-out  ofleaosive.  Our  re- 
serve sl^>ply  Is  Inadequate  today  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  What  we  want  to  do,  and 
what  this  investigation  has  done  already.  Is 
to  foctu  priorities  on  the  ammunition  ques- 
tion, and  for  that  we  can  ba  grateful  to 
Van  Fleet. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Senator,  the  kind  of  offensive 
that  Oeneral  Van  Fleet  advocated  for  Korea, 
was  it  similar  to  the  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  General  MacArthur? 

Senator  Saltohstall.  I  cant  say  that  all 
of  General  Van  Fleet's  suggestions  were  sim- 
ilar to  Oeneral  MacArthur's,  but  the  general 
Idea  was  the  same:  "Let's  clean  it  up;  go 
forward  and  clean  it  up  with  a  military  vic- 
tory, and  that  is  the  only  kind  of  a  wsr  you 
can  win." 

Jack  ScHBAMit.  Senator,  I  should  like  to 
know  if  the  recent  Southeast  Asian  invasion 
by  the  Communists  would  tend  to  validate 
MacArthur's  feeling  that  the  U.  N.  conunwid 
should  have  won  the  war  in  Korea  and  there- 
by act  as  a  psychological  deterrent  to  farther 
aggression  by  the  Communists  in  that  area 
or  any  area?  

Senator  Saltonstali..  That  Is  a  very  far- 
reaching  question  and  a  very  good  question. 
Jack.  I  think  time  only  will  teU  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  MacArthur's  Mess  were  carried 
through,  and  suecessfully  carried  throng^ 
without  starting  world  war  m.  which  some 
of  our  aUiee  were  skeptical  about.  It  aal^t 


weU  haws  rssidtaA  la  hoMUag  tha 
nlats  back  In  lndo«^tna.  Just  the 
that  tha  BerUn  alrlin  atappad  tklafs  la 
Germany. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Was  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mtttsa  of  tha  Senate  also  Aaptieal  off  a  poa- 
slbUlty  of  a  third  world  war? 

Senator  fiALioiisrsix.  I  do  not  thtnk  w* 
stpissssrt  an  opinion  oa  that,  Frank,  as  a 
ooDunittee.  I  think  there  were  many  who 
felt,  as  I  felt,  that  there  waa  a  great  deal 
In  wliat  General  MacArthur  said.  The  great 
problem  was  irtaether  his  ktaas  wars  going 
to  start  world  war  m. 

DoooLAa  MRm.  I  would  Uks  to  know 
whather  or  not  It  would  be  prudent  for 
tba  Wench  Government  to  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  for  ooUective  aid  similar  to 
the  aid  given  to  Korea  In  tha  Korean  en- 
deavor? 

Senator  Saltonbtaix.  I  hardly  think  so.  X 
think  that  what  Is  the  beat  that  the  French 
can  ask  for  Is  what  we  are  now  doing,  that 
Is,  mora  material  aid.  If  you  read  the  morn- 
ing^ paper,  you  will  ses  that  Mr.  Foster 
DnUes,  the  Secretary  of  Stats,  advocated 
more  aid  to  Indochina  and  that  aid  la  going 
forward  at  onoe.  Mow,  that  aid  baa  got  to  ba 
material  aid.  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  ex- 
pected to,  and  I  do  not  think  wa  will,  send 
men  into  Indodklna. 

Doonaa  Mbtb.  I  btileva  the  Seeretacy  off 
State  this  morning  mantlonad  that  this  was 
another  case  of  ruthless  and  unprovoked 
aggression,  simllsr  to  tha  words  that  Preat- 
dent  Truman  used  aa  tha  basis  for  oar  going 
into  Korea.  Now,  U  It  is  a  similar  lAtuatkxu 
another  case  of  aggreeslon.  should  not  wa 
have  the  oollectiv*  support  of  the  United 
Nations  instead  of  America  going  it  akme 
for  at  least  a  short  time? 

Senator  Saltohstau..  There  Is  much  la 
what  you  say,  sad  from  the  way  you  have 
iiHirssssil  that  qnsstton.  I  think  that  is  yoor 
deling  unqiiBsttonahly,  Is  it  not?  m 

DoooLAB  Mbeb.  That  Is  nght,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaib.  May  ws  have  another  question? 

TBBNaaa.  Mow  that  we  sia  sending  mili- 
tary aid  to  Thailand*  will  wa  send  troops 
tlMre  also? 

Senator  SsLTOirarAU..  My  anawer  to  that 
Is  dsOnittfy  no.  I  have  heard  that  subject 
iTlnmsstil  a  number  off  times  and  wa  jui* 
cannot  qiread  our  "butter"  too  thin.  Tou 
have  got  a  lot  of  young  men,  for  instance, 
right  there  In  the  audience,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  spread  them  all  over  the  world 
where  people  cannot  help  themsleves.  we  are 
not  going  to  hava  many  peoj^  left  in  this 
tountry. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Senator,  in  your  optnloa,  who 
makes  the  decision?  Would  the  President 
make  such  a  decision,  or  would  the  Congress 
tnake  the  decl^on? 

Senator  SaLTONarAix.  That  raises  a  big 
question,  of  course.  In  the  end.  If  tt  Is  a 
declitration  off  war,  Frank,  Congress  should 
make  the  decision.  Congress  certainly 
shoiild  t>e  ocmsulted.  That  was  one  of  the 
great  questions  about  the  manner  in  which 
wa  went  Into  Korea.  President  Truman 
went  In  on  his  own  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
then  he  got  the  support,  of  course,  of  the 
Security  Council.  He  Ister  got  a  resolution 
passed,  the  so-called  Wherry  resrtutlon,  as 
modified,  which  gave  the  support  of  Congress 
to  certain  tMngs,  six  divisions  In  Europe,  for 
instance,  and  so  on.  Now,  I  think  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  Congress,  and  was 
at  that  time,  that  Congress  should  have  been 
invited  to  Join  in  that  decision,  and  if  it  had 
been  invited  to  join,  there  would  be  more 
universal  support  of  that  action  in  going  into 
Korea  when  we  did. 

Mr.  Blaib.  How  do  you  personally  feel 
about  It,  senator? 

Senator  SAttowsrarx.  I  personally  fMt 
that  tt  would  have  been  helpful  if  CMigreas 
had  been  asked  to  Join  in  the  resolutiaa  fca- 
fore  the  act  rather  than  after  tha  act.    I 
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tblBk  CongrcM  would  have  gone  whole- 
besrtwUy  behind  the  President  very  quickly 
and  would  have  called  the  country's  atten- 
tion to  the  Importance  of  the  event  much 
qittlcker. 

Mr.  Blaie.  Thank   you.   Senator   Salton- 

ITAU.. 

David  FnmBUi.  Since  we  will  have  to  send 
Increased  military  aid  to  southeast  Asia,  will 
this  mean  any  leaeenlng  of  military  aid  to 
Xurope  or  will  it  mean  no  defense-budget 
cut? 

Senator  8*i.Toif8Tau..  I  wtsh,  David,  that 
you  would  be  in  Congress  to  answer  that 
question  for  me.  I  think,  unquestionably, 
we  will  send  more  aid  to  southeast  Asia. 
Recently  Ifr.  Dulles,  Mr.  Stassen,  Mr.  Humph- 
ry, and  ttr.  Wilson  have  been  in  Paris. 
Tou  have  read  the  reports  ol  their  visit, 
where  they  have  said.  In  substance,  that  we 
are  going  to  keep  going  but  perhaps  with 
better  weapons  and  with  less  equipment. 
Now,  X  believe  we  shoiild  not  lessstt  owr 
support  to  Kurope.  I  believe  we  also  -snoulfl 
do  our  utmost  to  balance  the  budget.  I 
believe  these  can  be  much  more  efficiency 
and  much  more  economy  in  our  defense 
effort  than  we  have  been  having  over  the 
past  few  years.  And  that  Isn't  said  us  a 
Republican,  either. 

Mr.  BuuK.  Senator,  if  we  do  not  cut  down 
on  the  aid  we  send  to  Europe  and  we  still 
try  to  balance  the  budget,  how  in  the  world 
are  we  going  to  do  that?  Does  it  not  mean 
we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  more  money, 
particularly  if  we  send  more  aid  to  Thailand 
and  southeast  Asia?  How  in  the  world  can 
we  accomplish  all  that? 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  Frank,  that  Is  one 
of  the  questions  that  Congress  is  going  to 
try  to  answer  before  July  30.  Now,  we 
haven't  had  the  figures  pxrt  before  us  yet. 
We  ought  to  have  them  perhaps  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  Con- 
gress will  make  every  endeavor  to  keep  our 
defense  up.  to  keep  our  Defense  Department 
working  efficiently,  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
•conomleally  as  possible,  with  the  hopes 
that  if  we  can't  balance  the  budget  this 
year — God  willing  and  no  increased  war 
from  what  we  have  now — we  will  be  able  to 
balance  the  budget  in  another  year,  and  we 
certainly  hope  that  the  Korean  effort  will  be 
completed  prior  to  another  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BiwiiB.  Toung  num  in  the  fourth  row. 

WnjuD  Diana.  If  the  Korean  sitviation  is 
settled  to  our  satisfaction  in  the  near  future, 
will  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  continue  to  send 
aid  and  maybe  go  into  Thailand? 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  I  would  say,  Wilfred, 
that  w«  would  never  send  men  into  Thailand. 
I  would  be  surprised  if  we  did.  I  hope  that 
Thailand  will  not  be  attacked  and  that 
the  effort  in  Indochina  will  prevent  it  spread- 
ing into  Thailand  and  Burma.  If  it  does 
go  over  in  there,  undoubtedly  we  will  be  asked 
to  help  more  than  we  are  helping  now  in 
material,  but  certainly  I  believe  we  will 
never   send   men  into  Thailand  or  Burma. 

Jim  Holmks.  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, Senator  Saltonstaix,  Senator  Dovguu, 
of  Illinois,  said  that  by  more  efficiency  in 
the  military  we  could  save  $10  billion.  If 
this  was  done  by  President  Eisenhower, 
wotild  not  that  $10  billion  go  to  foreign 
aid  or  aid  to  Thailand  and  Indochina? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  My  answer  to  that, 
Jim,  is  that  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  think 
we  can  cut  our  appropriations  by  $10  billion 
this  year.  We  may  be  able  to.  You  will 
note  that  President  Eisenhower  set  the 
figure  at  $8V^  billion  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  if  we  can  increase  that,  we  certainly 
will  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  got 
to  make  sure  that  we  send  ovtr  material  that 
comes  out  of  these  expenditure  cuts  to  the 
places  here  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Xurope  and  in  the  Far  East  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good  and  be  used  the  most 
efficiently. 

Mr.  Buus.  Young  Udy  with  the  daisies  in 
her  collar. 
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AmfrloTSET.  Senator,  a  recent  poll  indi- 
ct ited  the  public  favors  increased  airpower. 
£d  you  think  the  defense  budget  will  pro- 

V  de   for   that  air   expansion? 

Senator  Saltonstau..  The  new  budget 
hisnt  yet  been  submitted  to  m,  but  I  am 
confident   that   the   new   budget   will   pro- 

V  de  sufficient  figures  so  that  we  will  con- 
tlnue  to  build  up  our  Air  Force.  0\ir  goal, 
o  course,  at  the  present  time  is  143  wings. 
Co  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  wiser  and 
bitter  to  have  fully  equipped  wings  and 
h  kve  fewer  wings  than  to  have  some  wings 
n  >t  fully  eqiiipped.  Of  course,  that  is  what 
«  e  have  got  to  do;  we  have  got  to  go  along 
a:  Id  make  haste  slowly,  or  make  haste  wlth- 
o  it  going  ahead  too  fast  and  then  having 
to  come  back.      There  is  no  use  in  setting 

V  >  143  wings  and  having  them  all  half 
e<  luipped. 

Mr.  Blais.  Senator  Lxvzrztt  Saltonstall, 
Eepubllcan,  of  Massaschusetts,  is  providing 
SI  me  of  the  answers  that  Youth  Wants 
1 }  Know. 

Pre  Panics.  Good  afternoon.  Senator 
8  LLTONSTAti..  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
hu  to  be  a  cut  In  defense  appropriations, 
vhere  would  this  cut  appear? 

Senator  Saltonstalx.  Pete,  I  can't  answer 
tliat  vntil  I  see  the  President's  budget.  I 
t]  link  it  can  come  in  spreading  out,  perhaps 
c  urying  along  with  more  lead  time,  the  new 
c  mstruction.  I  know  it  can  come  by  mak- 
ing the  military  forces  more  efficient  and 
o  >erate  more  economically  than  they  are 
o  )eratlng  at  the  present  time;  I  am  confident 
o '  that. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Do  3rou  have  a  question? 

James  Evans.  We  are  sending  50  or  more 
planes  to  Indochina  and  Thailand.  I  want 
t  >  know,  since  we  are  sending  those  planes, 
wouldn't  we  have  to  Increase  our  Air  Force 
t>  make  up  for  the  loss  of  those  airplanes? 
\rouldnt  that  require  more  appropriations 
f  >r  the  Air  Force  in  the  budget? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Well,  as  I  read  the 
newspapers — and  that  is  all  I  know  at  the 
E  loment — the  planes  that  we  are  sending  in 
t  lere  at  the  present  time  are  some  of  o\ir 
c  u^o  planes.  We  have  those  planes,  but  un- 
<;  uestionably  they  are  being  diverted  from 
0  ther  use  (X  are  being  taken  out  of  moth- 

tlUB. 

Mr.  BT.Ani  You  say  from  what  you  read  in 
t  le  papers  and  that  is  all  you  know  at  the 
n  loment.  Senator  Saltonstaix.  Does  that 
i  idicate  that  this  came  am  a  surprise? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  No.  I  dont  think  It 
c  xnes  as  an  entire  surprise.  We  have  seen 
VI  hat  has  been  going  on  in  Indochina  for  the 
1)  St  couple  of  weeks,  particularly  with  this 
n  ew  attack,  but  the  administration  has  been 
a  :ting  on  it  on  their  own.  so  far  as  I  know. 
S  Kcept  perhaps  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
C  ommittee,  the  general  membership  of 
CiMigress  have  not  been  Informed  on  Just 
VI  hat  the  administration  plans.  I  don't 
tlUnk  they  have  had  time  to  give  us  that 
ii  Lformation. 

Mr.  Blaib.  About  6  weeks  ago  in  the  U.  S. 

V  ews  and  World  Report  there  was  an  article 
t  lat  called  atteatlon  to  the  situation  in 
8  >utheast  Asia  saying  that  we  should  watch, 
u  x)n  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 
f(  r  overtures  of  peace  on  the  pert  of  the 
Russians  and  an  increase  of  activity  in 
B  >utheast  Asia  by  the  Conmiunlsts. 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  That  seems  to  have 
d  »veloped. 

Mr.  Blais.  Oouldnt  we  have  expected  It  or 
a  tticlpated  it  earlier? 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  I  dont  think  neces- 
W  rily  that  we  could  have  anticipated  it.  We 
w  3uld  hope  that  our  efforts  in  Korea  were 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Communists  well  oc- 
c  ipied  up  in  that  area.  Now,  we  find  that 
tJ  ley  are  spreading  out  and  Increasing  their 
•1  Forts  in  Indochina.  Now,  that  is  Just  one 
o  the  calculated  risks.  I  think  Mr.  David 
L  iwrence's  thought  was  one  that  was  in  the 
ninds  of  a  great  many  people.  We  Just 
h^ped  it  wouldn't  happen.     On  the  other 


hand,  as  you  know.  Prank,  we  have  been 
■ending  more  and  more  equipment  into  In- 
dochina the  last  0  monttis  than  we  did  pre« 
vlous  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Bi*T^   Next  question. 

Claszncx  Rsnoxtakd.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question  about  the  Communists  and 
potential  threat  of  the  Communists  in  the 
United  States.  Do  you  not  feel  an  investi- 
gating committee  such  as  Senator  Mc- 
Castht's  is  good  for  the  American  people 
and  is  something  we  should  support  and 
laud,  perhaps  as  a  means  to  the  end? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  My  answer  to  that, 
very  briefly,  Clarence,  U  "Yes."  I  have  always 
said  regarding  Senator  McCaktbt  that  I 
believe  that  the  rtimulating  of  attention — 
focusing  the  attention  perhaps  is  a  better 
expression — upon  the  subversive  elements  in 
our  Government,  that  he  was  being  helpful. 
I  dont  always  approve,  as  you  don't  always 
approve  probably,  of  all  of  his  methods;  then 
we  never  agree  100  percent  with  one  another. 

Mr.  Blaie.  Senator,  you  are  coming  up  for 
reelection  next  year  and  in  conducting  a 
campaign  next  jrear 

Senator  Saltonstall.  I  am  conducting  ft 
campaign  right  now. 

Mr.  Blais.  Tou  are  not  waiting,  are  you? 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BLAn.  Is  Senator  McCaxtht  very  popu- 
lar  in  Massachusetts? 

,  Senator  Saltonstall.  I  would  say  Senator 
JoK  McCaktht  has  many  friends  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Blais.  Do  you  anticipate  that  means 
that  you  will  have  to  increase  the  tempo  of 
your  campaign? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  I  am  hopeful  that 
JoK  McCaxtht,  who  is  a  Republican  and 
whom  I  have  known  now  for  4  or  6  or  6 
years,  certainly  will  be  helpful,  at  least  he 
wouldnt  be  out  to  crack  me  over  the  head. 
Also,  he  win  lose  his  chairmanship  of  his 
committee  if  we  dont  keep  control  ot  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Next  young  lady. 

Annb  Hobnk.  My  name  is  Anne  Home.  I 
want  to  know,  do  you  believe  that  we  should 
"increase  trade,  not  aid"  to  the  foreign 
countries  abroad  and  thus  increase  our 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  and  that  we 
should  continue  them? 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  Why,  Anne,  I  think 
we  will  renew  our  trade  agreements  this  year 
for  another  year  without  any  question.  At 
the  same  time,  you  vrlll  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  a  request  for  an  economic 
commission  or  a  review  of  the  whole  trade 
idea  to  the  Congress  Jiut  this  last  week.  I 
certainly  believe  that  we  should  Increase  our 
trade  rather  than  aid  where  we  can  pos- 
sibly do  it.  When  you  ask  that  question,  you 
raise  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  that  there  is  for 
us  to  face.  We  dont  want  to  cut  down  our 
scale,  oxir  level  of  living  in  this  country.  We 
want  to  keep  oiu-  wages  up;  we  want  to  keep 
employment  full,  and  that  means  where  our 
price  level  is  above  the  price  level  anywhere 
else.  And  this  raises  those  whole  questions 
on  free  trade  and  how  much  we  are  going  to 
cut  down  of  industry  of  this  country,  and 
thus  employment,  by  letting  in  goods  on  a 
free -trade  basis.  It  Is  a  very,  very  difficult 
question. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Does  that  answer  your  question, 
Anne? 

Anns  Hobns.    Yea. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  I  am  glad  It  does. 
I  would  like  your  views  on  that.  too. 

TxxNAGEB.  I  would  like  to  know  how  we 
can  stop  this  smuggling  of  strategic  mate- 
rials into  Russia  from  the  western  countries. 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  By  being  firmer  and 
firmer  with  our  allies.  Now.  otir  own 
ships  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  Com- 
munist countries  at  all.  "niere  are  re- 
strictions on  the  ships  of  England  and 
France  today  but  perhaps  they  are  not  as 
rigid  as  our  own  restrictions,  and  what  we 
want  to  do  is  to  keep  their  attention  and 


our  ovn  attention  toaattd  on  that  effort. 
There  ks  a  certain  amount  at  biack-market 
efforts  that  will  always  go  <m  in  trading,  la 
my  opinion.  But  if  we  keep  our  attention 
on  it  and  keep  theattention  of  our  aUlea on 
It,  then  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can. 

TiXNACEB.  Is  it  true  that  since  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Armed  Forces  In  1947  that 
the  Armed  Forces  have  been  unified  in  name 
only  and  that  the  present  propoeed  reorgan^ 
izatlon  of  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
unify  the  Armed  Forcaa  in  fact,  as  well  as 
for  budgetary  matters? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  I  was  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  first  unification  bills 
and  the  amendments  in  1940.  and  I  have 
studied  casually,  as  yet  not  too  carefully,  the 
suggestions  of  the  President  that  came  In 
Just  last  Thursday. 

I  think  the  Unification  Act  in  1947  did 
more  than  Just  unify  the  serviees  in  name. 
It  unified  certain  quartermaster  services;  it 
established  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  it  set 
up  the  overall  Department  of  Defense,  a  de- 
partment of  research,  and  so  on.  Now.  there 
has  beenNiompetltlon  between  the  services — 
there  al^ys  will  be — a  certain  amount  of  it 
is  healthy.  But  where  it  becomes  wasteful, 
it  Isn't  a  good  thing.  I  think  these  amend- 
ments do  two  things  in  substance.  They 
concentrate  more  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  they  give 
the  Joint  Chiefs  oC  Staff  more  chance  to  plan 
our  strategy,  rather  than  to  take  up  thalr 
time  in  administrative  matters. 

Mr.  Blaoi.  Senator,  if  we  may  go  back  Jnst 
a  little  bit,  there  are  a  couple  of  current 
questions  that  may  open  up  a  new  line  of 
questioning  for  our  youngsters.  On  Thurs- 
day. Mr.  Stassen.  Director  of  Mutual  Secu- 
rity, testified  before  the  Rouse  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  one  sentence  from  his 
prepared  sentence  is  like  this:  "An  effective 
system  of  trade  controls  is  an  impassibility 
without  the  cooperation  of  other  non-Com- 
munist nations."  Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  plain  fact  of  life  is  that  we  can  get 
better  cooperation  by  negotiation  and  per- 
suasion than  we  cotild  ever  get  by  attempts 
at  coercion." 

Senator  Saltoiotaix.  I  think  that  certain- 
ly we  always  want  to  negotiate  and  consult 
with  our  allies.  We  dont  want  to  put  them 
entirely  in  fear  of  us.  If  we  do  that,  why, 
they  are  going  to  hate  us.  What  we  have 
got  to  do  is  a  combination  of  being  firm  and 
at  the  same  time  negotiating  freely  and  be- 
ing willing  to  compromise  to  a  certain  degree. 
Mr.  Blaib.  Young  lady  in  front. 
Ann  Smith.  I  would  like  to  know  If  there 
is  any  possibility  of  ooosMnlng  the  fighter 
command  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  antiair- 
craft command  of  the  Army  into  one  com- 
mand? 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  Well,  the  antiair- 
craft command  at  the  present  time  Is  run 
by  the  Army.  The  defense  In  the  air  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Air  Force.  The  radar 
control  comes  in  and  it  alerts  tbe  Air  Force 
and  the  defense  fighters  go  up.  At  the  same 
time  it  alerts  the  antiaircraft  outfits  of  the 
Army.  So  they  are  working  together  as  a 
team.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  rel*- 
tionship  not  only  on  paper  but  in  fact  Is  Im- 
preving  very  rapidly.  Then  yott  have  got 
the  civilian  defense,  of  course,  who  are  vital 
to  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  in  the 
civilian  defense  of  our  countrj  in  its  warn- 
ing system. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Senator,  the  current  Issue  of 
Look  magazine  has  an  article  called  The 
Armor  Story,  which  ipi^tntii*""  that  if  Rus- 
sia's 40,000-pound  tanks  started  rolling  to- 
morrow in  Europe,  they  could  win  a  war  even 
before  we  got  started. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Well.  I  hope  and  pray 
tl^at  they  are  wrong.  I  think  that  we  have 
got  enough  force  In  Europe  today,  with 
France  and  England  and  the  other  countries, 
certainly  to  slow  things  up  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  in  that  few  weekiT  time  then  our  Air 
Force  and  the  air  forces  of  the  other  nations 


and  onr  Itavy  can  get  biay.   Let -w  kb|M  tHat 

that  situatkm  never  arisss.  - 

Ifr.  Blab.  Girl  in  the  red  Mouse. 

Sabah  Dibs.  Senator  8awcws«bll.  I  want 
to  know  if  you  think  ftestdent  Bsenhower 
slunfld  issue  a  statement,  as  suggested  by 
the  Council  of  the  Federation  of  Amerloaa 
Scientists,  to  the  effect  that  pressure  will 
affect  the  objectivity  of  American  selcnttetsf 

Senator  SALTOMaKALL.  Mo;  I  dont  think 
that  the  situation  is  such  at  the  present  time 
that  the  President  should  Issue  such  a  state- 
ment. I  think  the  objectivity  of  scientists 
certainly  is  essential  and  should  be  main- 
tained. And  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
knowing  Mr.  Sinclair  Weeks,  that  he  has 
that  same  objective,  too. 

Don  Fbsslkb.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
much  faith  you  put  in  the  recent  Russian 
peace  proposals? 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  As  a  young  man  that 
is  probably  going  to  go  into  service,  or  per- 
haps has  been  In  the  service  already,  how 
much  faith  would  you  put  in  it?    Not  much? 

Don  Ftfisiim.  Not  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  Neither  do  L 

Mr.  Blaib.  Another  question. 

JxBOMK  Nelson.  Getting  back  to  the  Ko- 
rean situation,  do  you  think  that  General 
MacArthur'k  proposal  to  bomb  Red  China 
might  be  the  solution  to  ending  this  Korean 
war? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Nobody  can  ny. 
Nobody  can  give  tbe  answer  to  that  until  it 
is  tried,  and  It  certainly  would  be  a  great 
calculated  risk  to  try  it.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  certainly  the  authorities,  those  who 
arc  in  control  of  our  governments  in  France 
and  England  and  the  United  States,  have  not 
felt  that  the  calculated  risk  was  worth  It. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Thank  you,  Senator  X^vBu.rr 
Salionbtaix.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  helping  to  provide  the  answers  that  youth 
wants  to  know. 


iUUa  CaayMi  and  tke  GOP  tUtmiiaAom 

EX'l'EHBlON  OF  BE3ifARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHlltUTtCTf 
IH  THE  SENATE  OF  TBM  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  JACBISON.  Mr.  Preslcient,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MacitosonI,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcohd  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Hells  Canyon  and  the 
GOP  Repudiation."  written  by  Howard 
Ordway,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Waterville  Empire-Press,  and  published 
in  the  Empire-Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hblls  Canton  and  thb  G^  BMPxnuxatm 
(By  Howard  Ordway) 

Secretary  McKay  and  the  admlnistratkm's 
stand  on  Hells  Canyon  and  river  develop- 
ment amounts  to  a  repudiation  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  progresslvlsm  which  built  the 
West. 

It's  Inconceivable  to  us  that  so  little 
finesse  was  used  by  McKay  to  setting  the 
Republicans  on  a  new  course  of  "take  and 
grab"  both  power  and  water.  It's  all  the 
more  toconsistent  when  we  recall  how  val- 
iantly the  Republicans  who  fought  to  pass 
the  Reclamation  Act  to  1906  and  then  buUt 
Orand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  Basin,  are  now 
turning  it  back  to  WaU  Street  Republicans 
to  exploit. 


fit  effect,  the  aew  poUey  gives  a 
Ugjbt  for  low  dams  and  sounds  the  death 
sentenoa  for  comprehensive  development  og 
the  Columbia.  We're  too  <doBe  to  the  de- 
cision to  foresee  tbe  eventual  results.  But 
It  Is  safe  to  state  that  it  retards  overall  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  River,  with  a 
90  percent  development  potential  raaaaln- 
Ing.  It  will  make  it  next  to  impossible  for 
RBA  and  PUD  to  build  transmission  Itoes 
and  get  power  and  what's  more,  flnanring 
for  their  expansion  poUcy. 

It's  regrettable  that  in  lees  than  a  third 
of  a  year  the  Republicans  have  by  their  ac- 
tion tried  to  change  what  to  us  in  the  grass- 
roots is  a  way  of  life.  We  had  thought  that 
both  parties  were  agreed  on  irrigation, 
power,  and  flood  controL  We  saw  them  fight 
for  Orand  Coulee  and  the  basto.  And  yet 
we  find  two  Republican  governors.  McKay 
and  our  own  Gktvernor  Langlie,  pulling  every 
string  to  kill  Hells  Canyon  project;  but  more, 
stab  the  development  program  at  the  same 
time.  We  wont  give  much  for  the  political 
future  of  either  Langlie  or  MbKay.  Perhaps, 
however,  our  Governor  Langlie  can  find  a 
place  on  the  Federal  bench  In  California. 

Lest  the  OOP  forget,  here  are  some  wwdi 
to  ponder: 

*'!  am  convtoced  that  the  public  forest 
lands  lAiould  be  as  carefully  guarded  as  the 
public  agricultural  lands,  and  that  their  re- 
sovD-ces  should  be  protected  and  wisely  used 
for  the  best  good  of  all  tbe  people  in  the 
long  run.  The  contrary  policy,  which  you 
seem  to  advocate,  is,  to  my  Judgment,  a  poUcy 
of  destruction  of  the  State's  future  assets 
In  the  temporary  toterest  of  a  few  favored 
parties." 

Those  words  were  written  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  Republican,  to  Sen- 
ator Heyburn,  of  Idaho,  on  June  13,  1905. 
They  pertatoed  to  a  land  grab  that  private 
interests  wanted  to  make  of  Idaho  forest 
lands.  They  pertained  to  tbe  Coeur  d'Alene 
and  Lewiston  districts — the  heart  of  tbe  pro- 
posed Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

Unless  the  trend  toward  private  control 
and  monopoly  of  power  sites  and  develop- 
ment is  changed,  we  predict  that  withto  a 
year  the  atomic  energy  program  will  be 
halted  and  taken  over  by  private  interests. 
We  shudder  at  what  this  would  mean  to  na- 
tional security. 

These  actions  may  well  have  the  effect  of 
a  new  allnement  of  political  blocs.  Perhaps 
California.  Oregon.  Colorado,  and  even  oar 
own  State  may  Joto  in  a  solid  bloc  along 
with  the  Congressmen  from  the  TVA  coun- 
try and  force  a  halt  to  much  of  the  admto- 
Istratlon's  program.  With  so  narrow  a  mar- 
gin in  the  Hovise  and  a  one-vote  majority  to 
the  Senate,  the  administration,  by  alienat- 
ing its  Democratic  friends  on  domestic  and 
foreign  policy,  may  Itod  itself  powerless. 
That  was  the  extent  and  nature  of  ths 
gamble  that  Secretary  McKay  took  to  bis 
repudiation  of  sound  policy  on  river  de- 
velopment. 


TIm  Gl's  GeMral 
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HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


or 
IN  TBE  BOUSB  OF  RKPRBSXRTAITVES 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  an  Associated  Press 
release  by  Don  Whitehead  regarding  Uw 
Chairman  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley;  and  It  Is  inderd 
gratifying  to  know  that  many  people  are 
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cognizant  of  the  great  role  Cteneral 
Bradley  haa  idayed  In  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  more  recently  ttie  #orld. 

Having  fought  under  General  Bradley 
during  World  War  n.  I  think  his  great- 
est attribute  of  warm,  friendly  under- 
stancyng  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  little  person  which  gained  him 
the  title  of  the  OI's  general  has  been 
the  motivating  factor  behind  his  rapid 
rise  in  world  affairs.  To  meet  him  Is  to 
Bke  him,  and  I  hope  he  thoroughly  en- 
joys the  retirement  which  he  so  richly 
deserves. 

\r  The  article  follows: 
BaAOLxr  Holds  Swcvaz  Placs  nv  Wab  Hiarorr 

(By  Don  Whitehead,  for  James  Marlow) 

WAaaoraroN,  D.  C. — Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley 
haa  aerred  his  country  In  uniform  tor  almost 
40  years  and  the  old  soldier — stlU  youth! lUIy 
vigorous  and  hearty  at  60 — Is  now  preparing 
for  an  active  retirement. 

Bradley  has  no  Intention  of  trying  to 
cling  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ot  Staff  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  4 
years.  In  fact,  he  has  told  friends  he  already 
has  accepted  a  Job  which  will  keep  him  busy 
for  years  to  come.  He's  lieeplng  secret  what 
his  new  job  will  be. 

BecenUy  he  told  a  friend:  "At  first  I 
thought  I'd  Just  retire  to  catch  up  on  my 
|t#h<"g  and  bunting — and  take  things  easy. 
But  I've  noticed  that  my  friends  who  tried 
that  kind  of  retirement  didn't  live  too  long. 
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"111  have  a  Job  that  will  keep  me  mentally 
active  and  still  leave  me  some  time  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.     It  will  be  best  that  way." 

But  across  thla  land  there  will  be  many 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  other  citizens 
who  will  regret  to  see  Bradley  step  from 
active  duty.  For  there  has  grown  up  among 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike  a  "Bradley  cult." 

It's  not  that  these  people  think  Bradley 
can  do  no  wrong — but  they  have  faith  that 
•Ten  in  his  mistakes  Bradley  has  an  integrity 
and  honesty  which  shows  no  compromise 
with  lienor. 

The  "Bradley  cult"  had  its  beginning  back 
In  North  Africa  when  Bradley  was  a  major 
general  with  ills  first  combat  command.  He 
had  oome  to  North  Africa  to  act  as  Oen. 
Dwight  Elsenhower's  eyes  and  ears  at  tha 
front — where  the  Allied  armies  weren't  doing 
too  well  In  a  bogged-down  winter  campaign. 

TAKS8  IX  COBPS 

Finally  there  was  a  shakeup  in  commands, 
and  Bradley  took  over  the  American  n  Corps. 
Bis  handling  of  the  corps  In  the  final  drive 
to  conquer  Tunisia  became  the  talk  of  north 
Africa. 

With  this  achievement  under  his  belt,  it 
was  a  logical  move  for  Eisenhower  to  put 
Bradley  m  command  of  the  corps  which 
spearheaded  the  fighting  in  Sicily.  Again 
Bradley  distinguished  himself. 

I  suppose  the  late  Ernie  Pyle  did  more  than 
anyone  else  In  those  days  to  bring  Bradley's 
name  to  the  public's  attention.  Ernie  called 
him  the  OI's  general  and  the  tag  stuck  be- 
cause It  was  so  descriptive  of  Bradley,  who 
looks  a  great  deal  more  like  a  schoolmaster 
than  a  military  man. 

TOT    irOBlCANST    CHUT 

Bradley's  handling  of  troops  in  Sicily 
pleased  Elsenhower  so  much  that  he  named 
the  Mlssourlan  to  be  his  top  commander  for 
the  invasion  of  Normandy. 

Bradley  played  a  major  part  in  mapping 
the  strategy  for  the  Invasion,  the  break- 
through at  St.  Lo.  the  liberation  of  France 
and  the  conquest  of  Oermany. 

After  the  war,  he  served  for  a  time  as  head 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  then 
he  was  chosen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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m  this  latter  role,  he  has  gona  through 
■e  stormy  periods  and  come  under  fire  for 
the  policiea  which  he  haa  supported.  Per- 
haps the  stormiest  period  was  when  he  open- 
oppoaed  the  proposala  by  Oen.  Douglas 
liaeArthur.  ousted  as  far-eastern  eota- 
u  ander  by  former  President  Truman,  to  ex- 
ti  nd  the  Korean  war  to  hit  Chinese  bases  in 
14anchurla. 

VDB  CIVIUAM  ATTTHOBrrr 

In  all  this.  Bradley  has  steadfastly  main- 
ti  Ined  that  the  duty  of  the  military  was  not 
t<  make  policy — but  to  present  the  military 
ftcts  of  life  so  that  civilian  leaders  could 
n  ake  the  policy. 

Soon  Bradley  will  pass  on  these  problems 
tc  someone  else  and  if  his  plans  work  out  he 
wil  find  himself  a  place  in  the  role  of  a 
d^lan. 

As  for  bis  place  in  history,  this  is  already 
8<cure. 


Poll  of  Opiwea  on  Legislative  Issues 

EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  BIACK 

or  WASHIMOTOK 

IN  laZ  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
S  ;>eaker,  the  district  which  I  have  the 
hmor  to  represent  in  Congress  is  3,200 
n  iles  distance  from  the  Nation's  capital. 

I  cannot  get  home  to  mingle  with  my 
o  >nstituents  to  get  their  firsthand  opin- 
i<ns  on  national  Issues  as  frequently  as 
r  ipresentatlves  who  live  nearer  to  the 
Capital.  To  get  the  opinions  of  the 
hame  folk,  I  send  out  a  questionnaire 
o  ice  a  year  asking  their  opinion  on  leg- 
Li  lative  issues  which  currently  are  in  the 
pjblic  spotlight. 

To  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  to  the 
PKjple  of  my  district,  I  received  almost 

4  000  replies.  That  the  interest  in  my 
q  lestlons  was  great  was  indicated  by  the 
ft  xt  that  almost  40  percent  of  those  re- 

5  K>nding  not  only  answered  the  ques- 
t  ons  but  wrote  comments  on  the  ques- 
ts onnaire  blank  or  personal  letters  elab- 
o  "ating  on  their  views. 

The  results  of  my  questionnaire  indi- 
cate that  the  people  of  my  district  are 
o  rerwhelmingly  in  favor  of  statehood  for 
b  >th  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  for  State  rather 
t]  lan  Federal  ownership  of  the  tldelands 
and  for  a  balanced  budget. 
Replies  to  my  questionnaire  Indicate 
^at  the  people  of  my  district  are  five  to 
le  in  favor  of  all  Federal  gasoline  taxes 
^Ing  spent  on  the  Nation's  highways 
id  not  being  diverted  to  other  purposes. 
le  2-cent  Federal  gasoline  tax.  last 
ytar,  collected  approximately  $875  mil- 

II  >n  of  which  only  $550  million  went  into 
h  ghway    construction,    the    remaining 

25  million  being  diverted  to  other  pur- 
P  )ses  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  people  of  my  district,  in  their  an- 
s^  /ers  to  my  questions,  voted  overwhelm- 
li  gly  in  favor  of  some  form  of  tariff  or 
q  iota  limits  to  check  the  imports  of  for- 
e  en  goods  from  low- wage  loreign  coun- 
tiies. 

Those  participating  in  the  question - 
n  lire  by  a  vote  of  6  to  1  said  they  believed 
b  ilancing  the  budget  essential. 
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The  17  questions  which  I  asked  con- 
stituents  and  their  answers  to  them  are 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Do  you  think  it  essential  that 
tb«  badget  shook!  be  batanoad 
as  quickly  as  possible? ... 

Do  you  think  the  budget  should 
be  balanced  first  before  any  tax 
reduction  is  considered? 

Do  you  favor  nxlueinR  taxes  im. 
medjatelT  (by  July  1)  and 
then  limiting  spending  to  the 
revenue  the  taxes  bring  In? 

Do  you  approve  of  higher  taxes, 
U  needed,  to  balance  the  bud- 
get?  

Do  you  favor  itatebood  for 
Hawaii? 

Do  you  favor  statehood  for 
Alaska? ..- 

Do  you  favor  tariffs  or  quota  llm* 
its  on  such  goods  as  fish,  ply- 
wood, cheese,  glassware,  etc., 
which  are  beioR  imported  into 
the  Uuite<l  titates  in  increasiac 
quantities? 

Do  you  favor  unlvenial  military 
training  for  all  nonveterars 
after  the  expiration  of  the  draft 
law? 

Do  you  tielieve  all  money  do- 
rived  from  the  Federal  2-cent- 
a-gallon  g»9  tax  should  be 
spent  on  highway  construc- 
tion ($300  millioa  o.  tt>e!«  gaa- 
tax  funds  now  go  annually  into 
the  freneral  fund,  not  into  high- 
way building)? 

Do  you  believe  construction  of 
nower  dams  on  ihe  Columbia 
River  should  be  continued  as 
fast  as  possible? 

Do  you  favor  State  or  Federal 
ownership  of  the  tidelands 
along  the  coastal  States? 

State 

Federal 

Do  you  favor  using  CbiaoK's 
Nationalist  Chinese  troops  in 
Korea? 

Do  you  favor  blockading  the 
China  coast  to  shut  off  sap- 
plies  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists?  

Do  you  favor  continuing  arms 
aid  to  foreign  nations? 

Do  you  think  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica is  doing  a  good  job?... 

Do  you  favor  spending  abroad 
to  aid  foreign  nations  (this  is 
known  as  the  point  4  pro- 
gram)?  


Yes 
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807 
3,228 
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2,875 
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3,237 
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2,834 


2,713 

3,226 
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No 


641 
1,004 

1.874 

2,677 
370 
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402 
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415 


478 


760 

383 

014 

1,001 
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No 
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U 
232 

834 

340 
235 
670 

656 
228 


181 
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Our  Nerves  Are  Jittery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS,  JR. 

or  CAUrOKNiA 

m  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  which  I  feel 
Is  of  timely  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  edi- 
torial was  published  May  28,  1953.  by  the 
Sacramento  Union  at  Sacramento,  Calif.: 
Oca  Nzavxs  Aaz  JirraaT 

The  xmited  Statea  Supreme  CX>urt  haa  re- 
fuaed  to  rule  on  the  CaUfomla  law  which 
claaslfles  public  employeea  aa  civil-defense 
workers  and  requires  them  to  take  a  special 
loyalty  oath.  The  CsOlfornia  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  law. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  no  substantial  Federal  question  is  In- 
▼olved — in  other  words,  the  United  States  as 


•  whole  Is  not  concerned  with  California's 
fear  of  national  disloyalties,  that  what  CaU- 
fornia  may  do  in  this  fear  does  not  neces- 
sarily concern  the  other  Statea.  and  that,  in  " 
short,  the  overall  safety  of  the  United  States 
la  not  Involved. 

Prof.  Leonard  Pockman.  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Stote  College,  who,  like  many  others, 
bas  refused  to  take  the  special  State  loyalty 
oath  and  is  threatened  with  loss  of  his  Job, 
asked  for  the  ruling.  The  Court's  decision 
affords  him  no  protection — it  holds  merely 
that  California's  conception  of  what  is  beet 
for  the  SUte  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  U 
Its  own  business  Insofar  as  the  wording  of 
this  particular  legislation  is  concerned. 

We  are  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
case  of  Professor  Pockman.  It  Is  that  this 
loyalty  phobia  that  is  sweeping  America  la 
taking  on  more  and  more  exaggerated  pro- 
portions. The  loyalty  of  Charles  E.  Wllaon, 
one  of  the  biggest  businessmen  in  America 
until  he  gave  up  his  holdings  to  become  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  t'le  Eisenhower  Cab- 
inet, is  being  investigated  by  the  FBI. 
Maybe  it's  only  routine,  but  who  investi- 
gates the  FBI?  How  does  Wilson — or  you 
and  I — know  that  the  man  who  is  investi- 
gating him,  Edgar  Hoover,  la  loyal  to  the 
United  States?  Has  Elsenhower's  loyalty  to 
America  been  Investigated?  IX  not.  why 
not? 

Of  all  the  Western  World.  America  Is  the 
only  country  that  has  been  swept  by  this 
neurotic  fear  of  finding  a  bogey  man  under 
every  bed. 

If  we  are  so  afraid  of  ourselves  that  we 
no  longer  can  trust  each  other,  whither  aU 
of  us? 

Our  own  allies  are  afraid  of  our  Inquisi- 
tions. The  Communist  Party  of  Russia  got 
so  afraid  of  its  own  membership  that  the 
big  bosses  purged  the  little  bosses.  Nobody 
trusted  anybody.  And  when  the  party  was 
not  purging  Itself,  it  purged  the  people. 

Fear  is  a  dangerous  force.  Fear  of  and 
within  one's  own  people  la  the  most  danger- 
ous force  known  to  man. 


VFW  Pest  Opposes  VA^  Cats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  tLLXMOIS 

IN  THE  HOXT8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  mnarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORo,  I  herewith  include  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Private  Henry  Osten- 
dorf  Post,  No.  1300.  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  of  Granite  City,  HI.,  en- 
closing a  resolution  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
and  medical  program.  The  letter, 
signed  by  Harvey  House,  commander. 
follows: 

VxTXRAMs  or  FoaziGN  Waes 

or  THE  Untted  Statcs, 
Granite  City,  III.,  May  8.  1953. 
Hon.  MxLvuf  Pucs, 

Congressman  of  the  United  States: 
Due  to  war  service  many  of  oxu-  veterans 
are  stiffering  various  disabilities,  and  it  is 
due  to  their  service  that  these  disabilities 
are  troubling  them  at  the  present  time. 

Private  Henry  Ostendorf  VFW  Post,  No. 
1300,  Granite  City,  111.,  In  regular  session, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Due  to  the  present  shortage  of  adequate 
hospital  facllitlea,   any  future  curtailment 


of  this  service  would  work  untold  hardship 
on  oiu-  veterans  and  cause  an  additional 
burden  on  our  local  taxpayers.  We  are  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  any  reduction  in  VA  ap« 
propriatlons:   be  it  ftuther 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  in  the  present 
session  should  appropriate  stifflcient  funds 
to  reopen  already  closed  hospitals,  and  pro- 
vide sufficient  hospital  beds  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  our  veterans  who  have 
served  their  country  in  the  time  of  need." 
Respectfully  yours. 

Haevxt  House,  Commander. 


The  AumuBition  Shortage  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SHITH 

OF  WISOONSDf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  REC(HtD  an 
article  that  appeared  in  Life  magazine 
on  the  subject  of  the  ammunition  short- 
age charge  that  was  made  by  General 
Van  Fleet  when  he  returned  to  this 
country: 

The  AlortnrrnoH  Shobtage 

General  Van  Fleet  considers  the  ammiinl- 
tion  controversy,  which  raged  over  his  head 
so  hotly  after  his  return,  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  real  Issues  in  Korea  and  does  not  dis- 
cuss it  in  these  articles.  However,  the  con- 
troversy is  an  interesting  study  in  how  the 
right  hand  of  United  States  defense  has  often 
scarcely  known  what,  if  anything,  the  other 
hand  was  doing. 

After  General  Van  Fleet  told  Congress  his 
dramatic  story  of  having  been  conatantly 
handicapped  by  lack  of  ammunition,  some 
objections  were  quickly  entered  by  defense 
officials  as  foUows  (with  answers) : 

Objection  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Rot>ert  Lovett:  "The  shortage  cannot  have 
Iseen  so  bad,  since  at  the  very  time  General 
Van  Fleet  was  complaining  to  higher  head- 
quarters of  a  shortage  he  was  also  proposing 
an  all-out  offensive  In  May  of  1951.  "Hie 
answer :  In  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  such  as  the 
general  proposed,  artillery  plays  a  relatively 
email  part.  The  majprlty  of  the  big  guns 
seldom  have  a  chance  to  get  set  and  fire  at 
the  enemy;  during  a  pursuit,  ammunition 
stocks  actually  tend  to  grow,  rather  than 

Objection  by  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Lt. 
Gen.  Wllllston  B.  Palmer:  "General  Van  Fleet 
used  too  much  ammunition  In  Korea,  any- 
way." The  answer:  For  over  2  years  Korea 
has  been  a  strange  kind  of  war,  mostly  a 
matter  of  seeing  who  can  dig  deepest  and 
do  the  most  artillery  damage.  Moreover, 
we  have  fewer  artUlery  gims  in  KcM-ea,  and 
each  must,  therefore,  do  more  work  than  in 
France.  General  Van  Fleet  believes  that  if 
we  had  kept  up  greater  artillery  pressure 
against  the  Reds,  they  would  never  have 
been  able 'to  moimt  attacks  like  the  costly 
Old  Baldy.  The  question  is  whether  you 
prefer  to  spend  money  or  lives." 

Objection  by  Army  Chief  o<  Staff  Gen. 
J.  Lawton  Collins:  "There  was  never  any 
ahortage  of  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  our 
troops."  The  answer:  True,  every  gun  crew 
always  had  a  basic  load  of  ammunition  and 
orders  to  shoot  If  trouble  came.  The  short- 
age was  not  at  the  front  but  in  the  pipeline. 
The  reserve  stocks  in  the  Far  East  Command 
were  vtsually  below  the  level  approved  by  the 
Pentagon  Itself  as  serious,  and  often  below 
the  even  lower  point  regarded  aa  critical. 


New  shipments  had  to  go  into  reserve,  aa 
much  as  possible,  rather  than  to  war. 
Theref(n«  General  Van  Fleet  had  to  set  quo- 
tas for  daUy  firing  aside  from  last-ditch  de- 
fensive work.  These  quotas  were  often  only 
ao  percent  of  the  normal  day's  fire.  The 
questions  there  are:  How  can  you  keep  tha 
enemy  off  balance  with  such  a  meager  quo- 
ta? What  If  an  all-out  enemy  assaiilt  comes 
when  your  reserves  are  t>elow  critical? 

In  summary,  there  was  a  serious  shortage 
of  ammunition  in  Korea  aU  the  while  Gen- 
eral Van  Fleet  was  there,  but  a  lot  of  pec^le 
In  our  Defense  Establishment  didnt  know  it. 


First  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapter  at  a  Negro 
Uurertity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  WTTWD  STATES 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enUUed  "Rsk  Gets  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,"  written  by  John  N.  Popham 
and  published  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  4,  1953.  It  comments  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  this 
excellent  university  should  be  the  first 
Negro  university  in  the  Nation  to  be 
selected  for  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapter. 
It  is  evidence  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  Negro  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

FisK   Gets   CHAPTEa  or  Phi  Beta   Kappa— 

NECaO  UNIVEBSTTT  AT  NASHVnXE  IS  PlEST  TO 
RaCEIVE   SUCH   HONOB   FSOM    FaATCENITT 

(By  John  N.  Popham) 
Nashville,  Tenh.,  AprU  4.— A  chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity,  was  installed  today  at  Flsk  Uni- 
versity, making  it  the  first  Negro  institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  country  to  receive 
this  academic  recognition. 

Dr.  Goodrich  C.  White,  president  of  tha 
United  Chapters  of  Phi  Bete  Kappa  and 
president  of  Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
ccoiducted  the  formal  instaUation  cere- 
monies on  the  campus  in  the  presence  of 
students,  members  of  the  interracial  faculty 
and  representatives  of  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  area. 

The  Flsk  chapter  is  the  fourth  for  Ten- 
nessee imd  gives  the  State  the  largest  num- 
ber of  chapters  in  any  Southern  Stete.  The 
other  Tennesese  chapters  are  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  University  of  the  South,  and 
Southwestern  University. 

rUBLIC  CONVOCATION  TOOAT  ' 

A  public  convocation  in  the»Fisk  Memorial 
Chapel  tomorrow  wiU  head  an  address  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Walters,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  and  a  national  senator 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Present  wUl  be  rep- 
nsentotivee  of  the  other  Texmessee  chapters, 
administrative  and  factilty  members  of  sa 
Negro  coUegee.  Dr.  Hanrie  Branscomb.  chan- 
cellor of  VanderbUt  Unlveraity.  and  Phi  BeU 
Kapp*  members  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  president  of  Flak 
«nd  Unltwl  SUtaa  delegata  to  tba  UnUad 
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Mlitloii*  ■ducatkmal.  Scientific,  and  Ooltunl 
Orgu^mUoi^*  ^  •ecepting  the  chapter  at 
Flak  today,  noted  tbat  the  fraternity,  found- 
ed In  1776,  bad  161  ctaapten  In  the  1.880  eoU 
legca  of  the  country. 

"FUk.  UnlTerslty  la  proud  of  the  honor 
which  It  haa  won  through  the  acholaatlc  ef- 
forta  and  aacrlflces  of  Ita  studenta  and  fac- 
ulty," he  declared,  "and  Plsk  is  equally  proud 
to  be  able  to  bring  this  honor  to  our  Na- 
tion'a  educational  world  and  to  the  State  of 
Tanneaaee. 

"Our  student  body  la  one  that  on  the 
average  faces  great  economic  hardships  and 
must  tire  the  torch  of  educational  zeal  with 
additional  fuel  of  spirit  and  perseverance 
tf  it  la  to  stirmoimt  certain  barriers. 

"Oonaequently.  we  hold -that  thia  honor 
la  a  great  testament  to  the  opportunities  that 
are  ever  widening  In  the  free  world  that 
America  champions.  We  see  It  as  shining 
proof  that  academic  excellence  knows  no 
barrlera.  racial,  economic  or  otherwise." 

cxTBB  Fisx  aacooNinoNa 

Dr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  Flsk. 
founded  In  1886,  was  the  first  Negro  univer- 
sity to  be  accredited  by  the  Aasoclation  o< 
American  Universities  and  the  first  to  re- 
ceive national  recognition  from  the  Ameri- 
can Aaaoctatlon  of  University  Women. 

He  noted  also  that  Flak  waa  the  first 
ISegro  university  to  be  approved  for  a  student 
chapter  at  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
that  being  In  1951.  Flsk  also  held,  he  added, 
a  national  A  rating  in  academic  circles,  was 
accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Oollegea  and  Secondary  Schools  and  was 
recognised  for  its  high  scholastic  standing 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents. 

Scores  of  congratulatory  telegrams  and 
letters  from  educational  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try were  received  at  Flsk  In  connection  with 
today's  installation  ceremonies.  A  typical 
message,  from  Dr.  Alonzo  O.  Moron,  preai- 
flent  of  Hampton  Institute,  said : 

"This  recognition  of  high  scholarship  at 
Flak  University  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
leadership  and  to  the  faculty  at  Flsk." 

Dr.  Johnson  annoimced  that  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  keys  would  be  presented  at  tomor- 
row'a  convocation  exercises  to  two  outstand- 
ing Flsk  alimml.  They  are  Dr.  Fred  W. 
Alaup,  physician  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and 
biology  professor  at  a  nvimber  of  universities, 
and  Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin,  professor  of 
history  at  Howard  University  and  visiting 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Flsk  chapter  has  eight  charter  mem- 
bera,  all  on  the  Flsk  faculty.  Dr.  Theodore  S. 
Currier  waa  chosen  president  at  the  chapter. 
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Extoat  •!  the  Refaffec-EzpeOee  Problem 
a  Westen  GcrnuBy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  TITAB 

IN  TBS  SSNATB  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Mondaw.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  Senate  bill  1917,  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  240,000  special-quota 
Tlsas  to  certain  escapees,  expellees,  and 
refugees.  The  New  Yoric  Hmes  of  May 
28. 1953,  carried,  under  a  Berlin  dateline, 
a  short  article  which  indicates  the  cur- 
rent extent  of  the  refugee-expellee  prob- 
lem In  Western  Oei-many.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobo. 


Thi  m  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  0  rdered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rscoao. 
as  fol  lows: 
Mrw  ]  tcFUQKB  XHyi.ux  Swamps  Wan  Bibuk 

Baa  JK.  liay  27.— A  new  wave  ot  refxigeea 
from  ;he  Soviet  Zone  haa  swept  Into  West 
Berlin— about  8,000  of  them  since  last  Sat- 
urday, bringing  the  total  for  the  month  so 
far  to  32,476. 

Aut  loclties  here  ascribe  the  sharp  Increase 
in  th«  flow  of  refugees  to  two  main  causes — 
an  EtBt  German  Government  measiire  de- 
prlvln  J  about  2  million  citizens  of  their  food- 
ration  cards  and  a  Communist  Party  threat 
to  farners.  Farmers  in  East  Germany  have 
been  »ld  that  this  year's  harvest  miiat  be 
good  <  r  they  themselves  will  suffer. 

Abojt  700  farm  families  were  among  the 
4,600  -efugees  arriving  here  today — the  sec- 
ond 1  Ighest  total  ever  recorded  for  1  day. 
Only  ;  ,100  of  these  were  registered,  since  the 
reglsti  atlon  staff  was  unable  to  cope  with 
the  rest  untU  tomorrow. 

Figures  of  refugees  registered  in  the  last 
few  dt  lys  have  been :  Saturday.  850;  Monday, 
1.037:  Tuesday.  138*. 


Fosdick  at  7S:  StUl  a  Rebel 


IN 


Mr 


EXTENSION  OP  RESHARKS 
or 

hON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHZNGTOM 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNTFED  STATES 

Monday,  June  1,  1953 

JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  i  ppendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
enUt  ed  "Posdick  at  75 :  StUl  a  Rebel." 
whici  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
mags  zine  on  May  24,  1953. 

Th;re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ( rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  o  lows : 
FosDKK  AT  75:  Still  a  Rbbkl — Thk  Famous 

Pax  kCHKB,  Though  He  Rctikeo  7  Years  Ago, 

Is  I  a  TnuELEss  as  Evee  im  His  Fight  roa 

Mai  I  'a  Salvatioit 

(By  Gertrude  Samuels) 

A  n  hlte  stone  ch\irch  In  downtown  Wash- 
ington at  the  noon  hour  is  full  to  overflow- 
ing. Outside,  people  ju-gue  softly  with  the 
usher  I  to  get  in.  and,  falling,  turn  away  in 
disapi  ointment.  Inalde,  standees  crowd  up 
towai  1  the  choir  and  against  exits,  the 
whole  of  the  throng  fixed  with  a  hushed 
atten  ion  on  a  stocky,  whlte-thatched  flgiire 
speak  ng  from  the  high,  brass-railed  pulpit. 
Their  minister  had  announced  him  as  a 
man  i  ?ho  need'  no  introducton  to  you.  And 
indeeil  this  visiting  preacher  seems  to  know 
•very  face,  young  and  old,  before  him. 

Th4  voice  bespeaks  the  man — humble  yet 
goading.  Informal  yet  indignant.  Low  roars 
agalniit  injustice  come — he  is  speaking  of 
finding  God  in  unlikely  places — as  he  re- 
calls he  anger  of  Moses  against  the  slavery 
of  hi!  people.  "That's  true,"  he  cries,  "he 
was  sngry  at  something  unbearably  wrong. 
That  waa  the  beginning  of  the  real  Moses." 

His  face  softens  as  he  quotes  another  min- 
ister who  said,  "Ordinarily,  I  weigh  120 
poun<  s :  When  I'm  mad  I  weigh  a  ton,"  and 
the  c<  ngregatlon  laughs  with  him.  Now  the 
speaki  tT  baits  his  listeners  with  straight  talk, 
nor  d(  les  he  spare  hlmse?f — "Let  me  be  auto- 
biogrt  phlcal,  as  I  trust  some  of  you  are  being 
now. 

"In  my  young  manhood  I  had  a  critical 
nervo  js  breakdown.  It  was  the  most  terrify- 
ing ullderneaa  I  ever  traveled  through.  I 
dread  lilly  wanted  to  commit  suicide.  But 
Instea  d  I  made  some  of  the  moet  vital  dis- 
cover! BB  of  my  life.   I  found  God  In  a  desert." 


For  half  an  hour,  the  vlaitar  holds  them 
thus,  then  pauses,  gives  the  benediction, 
looks  humbly  throxigh  the  steel-rimmed 
spectacles  at  hla  audience,  and  descends. 

The  setting  and  the  exhortations  are  typi- 
cal for  a  man  who  7  years  ago  decided  to 
retire — Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  minister 
emerit\u  of  Riverside  Church  in  New  York. 
For  you  learned  from  him  on  the  trip  to 
Washington  the  day  before  this  sermon  that 
"when  a  man  retires,  he  has  to  retire  to 
something."  That  something  clearly  in- 
cludes what  he  has  been  doing  for  the  past 
60  years — only  more  so  and  apparently  in- 
tensified as  he  spreads  his  philosophy  far 
and  wide  in  the  sunset  of  his  life. 

Today,  the  man  who  needs  no  introduction 
to  countless  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world — a  Baptist  minister,  educator  and 
writer  of  26  books,  who  is  considered  the 
giant  of  liberal  church  leaders — observes  hia 
7Sth  birthday.  It  coincides  with  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  ordainment  as  a  minister. 

To  honor  him.  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  was  a  student  and  professor, 
haa  jiut  created  a  Harry  Emerson  Foedick 
Visiting  Professorship  "to  strengthen  the 
training  of  the  preaent  and  oncoming  lead- 
ers of  the  Christian  church  so  as  to  enable 
them  in  their  generation,  as  Dr.  Fosdick  haa 
In  this  generation,  to  interfiret  the  abiding 
truths  and  experiences  of  Christian  faith  in 
terms  relevant  and  compelling  to  contem- 
porary life;"  In  short,  to  carry  on  Dr.  Foe- 
dick's  liberal  philosophy  of  a  living  religion. 
Through  a  gift  of  $250,000  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller 3d.  a  religious  leader  from  anywhere  in 
the  world  will  be  appointed  each  year  for 
residence  at  Union,  for  teaching,  lecturing 
and  counseling. 

The  story  of  Dr.  rVwdick  is  the  story  off 
one  man's  search  for  a  personal  religion.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  great  and  rebelllotia  spirit 
who,  knowing  that  he  reflected  the  doubta 
and  questions  in  many  minds,  became  men- 
tor and  spokesman  for  those  looking  for  a 
religion  tbat  would  be  intelligible  for  mod- 
ern living.  More,  thousands  who  cared  little 
about  religion  came  to  him  for  his  personal 
counseling,  which  he  initiated  to  help  people 
buffeted  by  individual  (Mroblems  in  a  complex 
time. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  Dr.  Foe- 
dick as  he  retires  to  his  new  career — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  secrets  of  his  continuing 
popularity — is  this :  so  basic  has  been  his  ma- 
terial, so  great  his  gift  of  putting  abstract 
concepts  in  everyday  language,  so  unusual 
his  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  appeal  to  each  new 
generation  that  has  come  along. 

His  name  and  works  are  aa  well  known  to 
millions  of  young  people  today  as  they  were 
to  those  who  followed  his  National  Vespers 
radio  program  when  it  was  on  the  air  for 
20  years  until  1946.  or  to  those  of  an  earlier  « 
generation  who  witnessed  the  bitter  inter- 
church  campaign  against  his  liberal  preach- 
ments by  the  Fundamentalists  in  the  twen- 
ties. Many  of  his  books, have  been  best 
sellers,  including  the  Meaning  of  Prayer, 
which  first  api>eared  in  1915  and  has  Just 
had  its  38th  printing,  and  On  Being  a  Real 
Person,  which  is  based  on  his  personal  cotin- 
seling  work.  His  lectures  and  sermons^ 
the  difference  Is,  a  lecture's  longer — still  take 
him  to  universities,  churches,  and  temples, 
and  to  his  old  pulpit  in  Riverside  Chuch. 

In  his  red  stucco  house  in  Bronxville. 
shaded  by  trees  and  shrubbery  on  a  small 
hilltop,  you  see  the  traces  of  his  new  career. 
Here  he  lives  with  his  vivacious,  gray-haired 
wife,  Florence  Whitney;  a  vrtdowed  daughter. 
Elinor,  who  is  a  doctor,  and  her  two  young- 
sters. 

On  a  typical  day  he  works,  usually  tn  the 
early  morning,  in  his  second-floor  study  do- 
ing a  shocking  amount  of  writing — he  has 
written  three  books  this  year  alone — and 
poliehlng  up  aermona  for  hia  Itinerant 
preaching. 

Here  also  he  works  at  a  project  which  baa   ^ 
been  closest  to  his  heart  since  his  retire- 


Qient ^the     Manhattanville     Neighborhood 

Center  near  Harlem,  which  la  involved  in  a 
Blum-clearance  housing  project  and  recrea- 
tional educaUon.  He  U  fond  of  saying  that 
he  retired  from  the  Helghta  to  the  Valley. 
He  is  the  center's  aoe-ln-tbe-hole  for  fund- 
raising. 

Robust,  ruddy-faced,  eyea  shrewd  and 
twinkling,  with  a  high  forehead  and  stub- 
born Jaw,  Dr.  Fosdick  keeps  fit  by  walking 
5  miles  a  day  near  his  Bronxville  home.  He 
has  never  acquired  the  disastrous  habit  ot 
driving  a  car — but  he  does  love  to  drive  his 
motorboat  all  about  the  Maine  coast  in  sum- 
mer. 

It  is  a  fact  that  you  never  notice  hia  age. 
You  ask  him  what  the  basic  changes  have 
been  for  the  past  50  years,  and  he  first  re- 
minds you  that  when  his  grandfather  was 
a  boy  there  was  no  faster  transportation  on 
land  than  there  waa  in  the  daya  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, "Indeed,  old  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  a  chariot  and  my  grandfather  hadn't." 
Tbat  the  flrat  bicycle  factory  in  the  United 
Sutes  was  started  only  a  year  before  his 
birth;  that  Edison  Invented  the  electric  light 
when  Dr.  Fosdick  was  a  year  old;  that  the 
year  he  was  graduated  from  college,  the 
Wright  brothers  were  trying  a  little  experi- 
ment in  flight. 

With  this  background  established.  Dr.  Foa- 
dick  cited  a  chapter  in  hla  newest  book,  A 
Faith  for  Tough  Times,  and  added:  "The 
road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  Inventlona." 
Thus,  he  said,  there  are  two  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  old  generation  and  the 
new. 

The  first  is  technological  change,  and  "far 
from  solving  our  ethical  problems,  it  has 
complicated  them.  It  haa  given  us  such 
power  over  nature,"  he  aald,  "aa  man  never 
dreamed  of.  But  the  more  power  over  na- 
ture we  get,  the  more  we  need  ethical  con- 
trol. Otherwise  we  can  ruin  ourselves  with 
it.  Why?  Well,  for  the  good  old  religious 
reason — because  man's  a  sinner,  because  he 
resists  the  ethical  controls  that  mean  hon- 
orable character. 

Wben  the  phraae  "One  World"  flrat 
emerged,  he  observed,  "everyone  aald.  How 
wonderful.  Now  we're  thinking.  How  dread- 
ful. Because  with  scientific  advances  we 
have  proximity  but  not  brotherhood.  If 
only  we  could  turn  proximity  into  commu- 
nity, into  neighborhood.  It  isn't  that  man 
is  worse  than  he  was  in  my  youth,  but  that 
he  faces  much  more  prodigious  problems 
than  he  used  to.  Man  may  be  a  lot  better, 
but  he's  not  enough  better  so  that  he's  han- 
dling successfully  the  new  sltuationa  that 
these  problema  are  presenting  to  lu." 

But  don't  get  him' wrong,  he  warned  sud- 
denly. He  isn't  calling  for  a  moratorium  on 
•clence. 

That's  nonsense.  Scientists  are  '  deeply 
concerned  about  this  situation  which  they've 
had  a  hand  in  making.  But  we've  got  to 
catch  up  ethically  with  the  scientific  prog- 
ress. 

The  other  basic  change,  he  went  on,  is  with 
the  people's  mood  today:  "When  I  was  a 
boy,  the  world  was  on  an  escalator;  it  waa 
certainly  going  up.  and  things  could  only 
get  better  and  better  and  better.  The  whole 
mood  was  one  of  optimism.  We  were  so  ex- 
cited over  what  science  was  doing,  we  didn't 
envisage  theae  tremendous  ethical  problems. 
It  seemed  to  make  absolute  certainty  of 
world  brotherhood.  So  the  biggest  change 
is  in  attitude.  Today  you  see  the  mood  of 
uncertainty,  apprehension,  fear,  and  even 
pessimism.  It's  been  growing.  The  First 
World  War  was  a  shock,  but  it  didn't  shat- 
ter the  optimism.  The  Second  World  War 
was  a  blow;  and  the  years  since  have  brought 
disillusionment." 

But  he's  far  from  feeling  dlsUlualoned 
himself.  "I  believe."  he  continued,  "in  God 
and  goodness.  It's  going  to  be  a  long  haul. 
though.  How  can  it  be  done?  Now  look 
out,  you're  talking  to  a  preacher. 

"It  can  only  come  from  a  living  religion. 
Thia  comes  right  down  to  each  person's  de- 


velopment. Religion  can  be  an  utterly  oon- 
ventlonal  and  meanlngleaa  affair,  or  it  can 
be  a  vital  force  in  life.  Man's  spiritual  life 
is  a  good  deal  like  a  twig  in  a  bonfire;  if  it 
falls  out  from  the  fire,  it  burna  out;  toaa 
it  back  on  the  fire,  and  it  adda  to  the  flra. 
There  are  endless  things  that  the  iiulividual 
can  do — with  good  causes  everywhere,  with 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  fight  for  civil 
rights.  The  doorwaya  are  wide  open  on 
every  aide." 

It  is  basic  problems  such  aa  theae  that  are 
meat  and  drink  to  Dr.  Fosdick  in  reaching 
today's  younger  generation.  Always  a  rebel 
against  the  stereotype.  Dr.  Fosdick  haa  his 
own  definition  of  preachers. 

There  are  three  kinds :  The  expository  type, 
who  depends  on  the  easy  exposition  of  Bibli- 
cal texts;  the  topical  preacher,  who  finds  the 
livest  new8pap>er  topic  and  along  with  the 
columnists  gives  his  opinion  from  the  pulpit. 
Dr.  Foedick  is  the  third  kind,  the  "problem 
preacher,"  who  starta  with  aome  human 
problem  he  has  run  into,  perhaps  from  some 
individual  who  has  come  to  him  with  the 
problem,  and  throws  some  light  on  it. 
Preaching,  as  he  defines  It,  is  "personal 
counseling  on  a  group  basis,  nothing  less." 
"I  know  what  I  aay  to  my8elf,"he  com- 
mented, "before  anything  elae  when  I  get 
into  that  pulpit.  There  la  in  thi^  congre- 
gation one  person  who  needs  what  I  am  going 
to  aay.  Oh.  God,  let  me  get  at  him.  So  I 
can  forget  the  crowd — I'm  thinking  of  one 
person  who  needs  what  I'm  going  to  say. 
It  requires  clairvoyance — ^to  see  inside  the 
people  and  what  they're  up  against.  The 
ideal  Is  so  to  speak  that  before  the  second 
paragraph  is  finished,  there  are  people  all 
over  tbat  congregation  aaying  to  themaelvaa, 
he'a  bowling  down  my  alley." 

Colleagues  of  all  faiths  have  hsul  experi- 
ence with  hU  clairvoyance.  Dr.  Louia  Fin- 
kelstein,  chancellor  of  the  Jewiah  Theological 
Seminary,  which  stands  near  Riverside 
Church  on  Morningside  Heights,  who  haa 
been  Dr.  Foedick's  friend  for  many  yeara. 
says,  "I  have  learned  enormously  from  him. 
Once,  I  invited  him  to  lecture  to  our  alvunnl 
on  the  art  ot  preaching.  We  had  alwut  160 
rabbia  there,  and  he  took  us  frankly  and 
with  complete  wUllngneaa.  so  to  speak,  into 
his  worksh^-p." 

No  story  about  Dr.  Fosdick  U  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  twenties, 
when  he  became  the  most  discussed  preacher 
in  that  period.  The  best  account  of  it — 
warmly  human  and  anecdotal — Is  in  his  un- 
published autobiography,  which  he  asserts  is 
to  stay  unpublished.  It  was  when  he  became 
minister  of  the  newly  formed  First  Preaby- 
terlan  Church  of  New  York  that  there  began 
the  a  years  of  minlstery  which  ended  in  vio- 
lent controversy  with  the  Fundamentallats. 
who  follow  a  strict  acceptance  of  the  Bible 
and  creedal  dogma.  Dr.  Foedick  preached 
sermons  that  put  aside  questions  of  the  Vir- 
gin birth,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scripturea.  and  strove  to 
relate  Christian  religion  to  modern  living. 
Accused  of  heresy,  he  resigned.  By  this  time 
his  liberal  following  was  tremendous,  with 
crowds  of  young  people  and  old  surro\inding 
him  at  his  last  service  on  March  1.  1936. 
struggling  to  hide  their  feelings  as  they  as- 
sured him  of  their  support. 

When  later,  his  life  story  shows.  John  D. 
Rockefello-,  Jr..  asked  him  to  become  pas- 
tor of  the  Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  he 
balked,  saying  that  part  of  town  waa  too 
swanky,  and  he  wanted  to  serve  a  more  rep- 
resentative community.  And  ao  Riverside 
Church,  near  ColumbU  University,  in  an 
interracial  neighborhood,  was  literally  buUt 
for  him,  to  put  into  practice  the  principlea 
for  which  he  had  fought.  It  waa  a  dream 
realized— a  nonsectarlan,  incluaive  church 
that  beUeved  In  union,  that  closed  out  no 
one  because  of  race,  color,  or  religious  be- 
liefs, and  evisntually  was  to  carry  over  Into 
the  community  lU  manifold  public  and  ao- 
cial  servioea. 


To  borrow  a  phrase  with  which  Dr. 
dick  affectionately  describes  his  late  father, 
he  can  never  stop  growing.  On  the  day  this 
writer  interviewed  him  at  hia  home  he  had 
J\i8t  Joined  a  new  cltiaena  nonpartisan  com- 
mittee to  clean  up  corruption  in  New  York 
City,  and  he  declared  with  characteriatio 
vigor  and  indignation,  "The  trouble  Is  the 
crooks  work  7  days  and  7  nights  a  week,  and 
we  so-called  decent  fellows  let  things  slide 
until  some  day  something  happena.  and  then 
we  get  excited." 

The  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
rather  than  the  past,  are  nearest  his  dreams, 
all  the  way  from  one  person's  problems  to 
the  battle  of  ideas  in  the  International 
arena. 

"We  can  have  peace  in  the  community  and 
in  the  world,"  he  said,  "but  first  we  must 
have  enough  transformed  Individuals,  decent 
and  unselfish.  And  next,  a  world  federation, 
perhaps  coming  out  of  the  United  Nationa, 
that  will  transform  the  wcH'ld  into  a  com- 
mtmity." 

The  whlte-thatched  head,  scarred  from 
many  peraonal.  theological,  and  educational 
battles,  looks  up  at  you  keenly  but  seems  to 
be  addreaslng  multitudes  as  he  starta  on  hla 
work  for  the  next  quarter  oantury. 


Tricky  Granf  BiU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Tricky  Grazing  Bill,"  published 
in  the  Oregon  Sunday  Journal  of  recent 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokb, 
as  follows: 

TaiCKT  OaAzma  Bill 

Congressman  D'Ewaet.  of  Montana,  baa 
obliged  the  big  livestock  growers  of  the  West 
by  introducing  (by  request)  H.  R.  4028.  A 
duplicate  bill.  S.  1491.  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Btrrtjx,  of  Nebras- 
ka, and  BAaaxTT,  of  Wyoming.  House  hear- 
ings started  May  20. 

Theae  companion  bills  soimd  good.  They 
are  dealgned  to  provide  uniform  grazing 
standards  for  federally  owned  lands,  to  in- 
sure adequate  and  sustained  yield  of  grass 
and  other  forage  cropa.  to  establish  sound 
principles  of  agricultural  tenancy  on  Federal 
grazing  lands,  to  stabilize  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, and  to  safeguard  multiple  uses  of  na- 
tional forest  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands  in  14  Western  States,  including 
the  Northwestern  SUtes  of  Oregon,  Waah- 
ington,  Idaho,  Montana.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
The  bUl  aays  ao.  The  handsome,  multi- 
colored brochures  put  out  by  the  Stock- 
men's Grazing  Committee,  of  Denver,  says  so, 
too. 

But  there  are  aome  gimmicks  In  theae 
bills — gimmicks  that  western  editors,  sports- 
men, conservationists,  forestry  ofllciala,  and 
amall  ranchers   are  beginning  to  dlaoovet. 

When  you  get  down  below  the  hlgh-aound- 
ing  piirposes  of  the  bills  (and  the  diaoovery 
that  00  percent  of  the  land  in  the  affected 
State  la  federally  owned)  theae  gimmlcka 
become  ^parent. 

When  you  reach  aeetion  4.  for  example,  you 
dlacover  that  it  would  aUow  permit  aeekera 
to  offer  leased  or  occupied  lands  aa  baae  prop^ 
erty,  whereas  under  preaent  natjonal  fc  " 
reguUtlona  the  baae  property  must  be 
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Xnatead  of  ctablllslng  the  livestock  Indiistry 
dependent  on  federally  owned  range.  It 
would  encourage  speculation  attd  instability. 

While  the  law  specifles  10-year  permits,  as 
does  the  Taylor  Gracing  Act.  sections  6  and 
7  of  the  act  would  require  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  to  grant  continuing 
grazing  privileges  to  existing  permit  holders, 
thus  giving  them  a  vested  Interest  in  their 
permits. 

Section  6  would  prevent  the  Government 
from  making  changes  in  existing  allotment 
boundaries  or  the  kinds  of  livestock  permit- 
ted, thxw  denying  the  Fc»-est  Service  the  right 
to  determine  what  type  of  livestock  is  best 
suited  to  the  best  use  of  the  range. 

Section  7  would  prevent  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice or  United  States  Land  Bureau  from  re- 
ducing the  number  of  livestock  or  changing 
allotment  boundaries  when  the  grazing  per- 
mit passes  to  another,  regardless  of  whether 
the  lands  were  being  properly  grazed. 

And  section  10  would  require  the  Federal 
services  to  defend  themselves  in  court  when- 
ever an  administrative  order  does  not  suit 
the  grazing  permit  holder. 

Even  more  serious,  in  our  estimation.  Is 
the  provision  which  would  turn  a  grazing 
permit  into  a  property  right  which  the  holder 
could  win  to  an  heir,  lease  to  the  highest 
bidder,  or  sell  outright  at  a  profit.  It  would 
give  owners  all  the  privileges  of  outright 
ownership  without  any  of  the  liabilities. 
such  as  taxpa3rlng. 

There  you  have  some  of  the  reasons  why 
such  newspapers  as  the  Denver  Post,  the 
Laramie  (Wyo.)  Republican-Boomerang,  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune.  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Tribune,  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune,  the 
Wyoming  Eagle  and  the  Bend  (Oreg.)  Bulle- 
tin (all  in  the  cattle  country)  are  actively 
fighting  the  bill.  They  explain  why  the 
Emergency  Committee  on  NatiutQ  Resources 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  fish  and 
game  associations,  forestry  ofQclals  and  small 
ranchers,  many  of  them  grazing  permit  hold- 
ers, are  asking  their  Congressmen  to  kill  the 
bUls. 

The  Denver  Post  charges  that  H.  R.  4023 
would  "open  the  door  to  an  unprecedented 
land  grab  by  the  big  operator  with  the  most 
money."  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  charges 
that  the  bills  "would  reverse  the  tried  and 
true  policy  of  administering  our  natural  for- 
ests for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number." 

After  studying  H.  R.  4023  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  stockmen's  committee  and  op- 
posing conservation  groups,  we  share  the 
fears  of  these  western  editors.  This  is  class 
legislation.  It  would  benefit  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.    It  shoiild  be  killed. 


The  Bricker  Aneadment  on  IntenuttioiMl 
Afrecmcnta 


EXTENSION  OP  RESIffARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  one  of  the 
best  arguments  I  have  read  in  support 
of  the  Bricker  resolution.  It  is  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Harry  Colmery,  of 
Topeka,  Kans..  a  former  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion. 


In<luded  also  with  this  letter  Is  the 
resolition  adopted  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American 
Legicn  at  its  meeting  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  April  30,  1953. 

Pe:  -sonally,  I  agree  that  we  must  not 
barter  away  through  international 
agreiments  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
guaranteed  imder  the  Constitution. 

Ex  «nded  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  ]  iricker  resolution,  and  I  feel  con- 
flden;  that  provisions  can  and  will  be 
writsn  that  will  meet  some  of  the  pres- 
ent (bjections  to  it. 

W<  are  living  in  an  age  of  communi- 
catioi  and  transportation  that  bring 
our  i  itemational  neighbors  much  closer; 
and  heref  ore  it  is  essential  that  we  take 
our  ]  iroper  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  iarth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel 
confident  this  can  and  must  be  done 
with(  )ut  Impairing  our  rights  as  citizens 
of  th  B  United  States. 

Otr  Nation  has  some  very  special 
prob  ems  in  dealing  with  foreign  gov- 
emnents,  as  our  Constitution  is  based 
on  trie  ruling  power  of  the  people  them- 
selves,  while  in  many  other  nations  the 
govei  lunental  authority  comes  from  the 
ruler  himself. 

As  cosponsor  of  the  Bricker  resolu- 
tion, I  am  hopeful  that  provisions  will 
soon  be  formulated  to  meet  some  of  the 
objedtlons,  and  that  Congress  may  act 
upon  the  resolution  at  this  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  I  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ToPEKA,  Kans..  May  16,  1953. 
Hon.  ^lumc  Cablson, 

Ignited  States  Senator, 

Seitate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
In  rej  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  by  Senator 
I  ucxm.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13 
sponsored  by  American  Bar  Association. 
FKakk:  My  recollection  is  that  you 
of  those  who  has  approved  the 
amendment.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  urge  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Jie  recent  meeting  of  the  national  ex- 
conunlttee  of  the  American  Legion 
Indianapolis,  the  American  Legion,  for  the 
time,  reaffirmed  Its  support  of  the  prln- 
Involved  In  the  above  resolutions, 
had  theretofore  been  approved  by 
;he  1951  and  1952  national  conventions, 
4rged  the  early  adoption  by  the  Senate 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint 
resoliitlon  which  would  embody  the  prin- 
ciple! of  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter a4lopted  by  its  national  conventions  and 
Off  Joint  Resolutions  1  and  13,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  A  copy  of  the  recent- 
ly ad<  ipted  resolution  referred  to  its  attached 
herev  ith. 
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a  period  of  135  years  Of  our  Nation's 
,  the  private  personal  rights  guaran- 
the  American  citizen  by  our  Constl- 
were  not  threatened  by  international 
Dtiring  that  period  the  latter 
;onflned  to  strictly  international  mat- 
But  during  the   last   approximate   25 
a  bold  and  deliberate  effort  has  been 
to  suspend  our  Bill  of  Rights  and 
I^ovlsions  of  our  Constitution  by  the 
of   the   provisions   of    treaties 
with  foreign  governments.    Unless  we 
a  check  to  protect  the  interests  and 
i^ts  of  the  American  citizen,  his  rela- 
to  his  State  and  Federal  Govem- 
wilj  be  completely  revolutionized, 
agreements,  adopted  by  a  majority 
the  membership  of  various  groups 
under  ttie  United  Nations,  roll  out 
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as  fast  as  the  Insidlotis  designing  minds  of 
men,  who  wo\ild  like  to  destroy  our  great 
American  system,  can  fashion  them.  I  un- 
derstand that  10  such  conventions  have  al- 
ready  been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  are  thus  automaticaUy  binding 
upon  all  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that 
7  more  are  pending  before  your  Judiciary 
Committee;  and  that  34  more  have  been 
p€used  by  the  International  Lal>or  Organisa- 
tion and  are  now  on  the  way  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  into  the  supreme  law  of  the 
United  States.  They  cover  all  kinds  of  phases 
of  our  domestic  life  and  economy.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  one  pending  convention  concerns 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  would 
definitely  set  aside  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Out  this  way,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
legislative  powers  of  our  State  legislatures 
and  our  Congress  should  be  transferred  to  a 
series  of  international  conferences  domi- 
nated by  thoee  who  are  not  in  tune  vrith 
our  great  American  principles  of  freedom 
and  liberty. 

Tou  will  recall  that  ItCr.  Dulles,  In  his 
speech  before  the  bar  association  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  said: 

"Treaties,  for  example,  can  take  powers 
away  from  Congress,  and  give  them  to  the 
President.  They  can  take  powers  away  from 
the  States  and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  or  to  some  international  body,  and 
they  cut  across  the  rights  given  to  people 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

And  you  also  recall  that  in  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Chief  J\istice  Vinson  (sup- 
ported by  Jiistices  Reed  and  Minton)  he 
stated  that  the  right  of  the  President  to 
seize  private  industry  followed  logicaUy  as  an 
implied  px>wer  from  the  commitments  un- 
dertaken when  we  ratified  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  Constitution  notwith- 
standing. In  other  words  he  found  Mr. 
Truman's  authority  to  seize  private  property 
In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Seciirity 
Council,  the  NcM^h  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  the 
Pacific  Pact.  And  he  said  that  Congress  had 
Implemented  these  by  passing  appropria- 
tion bills  and,  consequently,  the  President 
was  mandated  to  execute  these  programs  In 
the  International  field  with  dependence 
"upon  the  continued  production  of  steel 
and  stabilized  prices  for  steel."  And  then  he 
made  the  astounding  statement  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  President  was  to  assure 
"mutual  security  for  the  free  world."  The 
United  States  Constitution  prescribes  the 
duty,  authority,  and  responsibility  of  the 
President.  It  doesn't  say  any  such  a  thing. 
His  first  duty  must  be  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  its  people,  and  to  the  protection 
of  their  rights  under  the  Constitution.  Al- 
though it  gave  him  wide  powers  in  foreign 
policy,  in  section  8  of  article  I,  it  set  forth 
certain  powers  that  Congress,  and  Congress 
alone,  could  exercise.  And  although  It  gave 
him  the  power  to  make  treaties,  it  also  pro- 
vided that  that  could  be  done  only  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  gone  too  far  already  in  permit- 
ting the  second  and  third  layers  of  execu- 
tives In  the  varloxis  executive  toanches  of  the 
Government  to  claim  and  exercise  more  and 
more  power  over  the  field  of  forelg^n  policy. 
And  now  It  has  gone  to  the  point  where  they 
seek  to  acquire  the  power  to  in  effect  force 
upon  Congress  and  the  people  all  kinds  of  do- 
mestic policies.  It  is  now  claimed  that 
In  the  execution  of  interhatlonal  agreements, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  that  the  President  can  do  anything 
which  can  be  related  to  those  treaties  and 
anything  recommended  Ijy  international 
commtssionr-,  created  thereunder,  without 
any  consultation  whatever  with  Congress. 
Political  agreements,  such  as  Yalta,  were  not 
submitted  to  Congress.  So  at  Cairo  and 
Yalta  we  condemned  whole  populations  to 
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slavery  and  handed  romioM  over  to  China. 
And  for  almost  S  years  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  full-dress  war,  never  declared  by 
Congress,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion says  only  Congress  may  declare  war. 
Our  bitter  and  bloody  struggle  there,  is  based 
or  a  treaty  obligation  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Consequent  upon  it,  more 
than  a  mlllloo  young  men  have  been  drafted, 
billions  of  dollars  expended,  thousands  of 
casualties  sulltered,  precious  lives  have  been 
lost,  and  the  hopes  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  are  blighted  and  shroud- 
ed in  darkness  forever. 

Now  I  note  that  Mr.  Dulles,  Bedell  Smith, 
Mr.  Brownell  and  others  aU  i^;yparently  have 
testified  to  the  effect  that,  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Bricker  amendment  would 
unduly  curtail  the  powers  of  the  President 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power  in  the  field  of 
foreign  pc^iey,  possibly  embarrass  us  in  out 
dealings  with  other  nations,  and  that,  any- 
how, this  administration  can  be  counted 
upon  not  to  sign  the  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights,  and  has  no  intention  of  so  doing. 
The  fundamental  fallacy  of  that  argument 
is  twofold: 

1.  The  faOiire  to  recognize  that  ours  Is  % 
OovemnMnt  of  law  and  not  of  man,  a  prin- 
ciple established  by  the  Founding  Fathers, 
when  they  recognised  the  Indl  rldual  citiaen 
as  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  and  set  them  up  in  the 
Constitution  and  Its  BUI  of  RighU.  intending 
that  they  would  remain  inviolate  and  be 
protected  for  him  against  the  power  of  any 
political  party,  no  matter  how  strong:  of  any 
majority,  no  matter  how  great;  of  any  Presi- 
dent, no  matter  how  powerful:  and  of  any 
ecclesiast.  no  mater  how  Intolerant.  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  think  that  they  would  have 
envisioned  the  bartering  away  and  tramping 
down  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  American 
citizen,  guaranteed  to  him  under  the  Con- 
stitution, or  that  that  would  even  be  a  proper 
subject  matter  for  consideration  by  an  In- 
ternational group  ta  which  we  had  1  vote 
out  of  60. 

2.  But  if  there  ever  was.  or  Is,  a  right,  for 
the  protection  of  which  our  people  are  Justi- 
fied in  curbing  or  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Executive,  It  is  that  which  embraces  the 
constitutional  guaranties  al  the  individ- 
ual's freedom  and  liberty.  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  concern  about  of- 
fending the  President  by  taking  such  a  step. 
In  writing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
In  1787,  the  llmlUtlons  were  placed  upon  the 
Executive  power,  as  then  drawn,  with  full 
and  cerUin  knowledge  that  the  first  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  Oeorge  Wsahington.  But 
that  action  was  not  Intended  as  any  reflec- 
tion upon  hlB  stainless  character.  It  did 
not  imply  a  fear  that  lae  would  exercise  or 
seek  arbitrary  power.  Likewise  today  a  re- 
defining of  the  treatymaking  power  shoxild 
not  be  construed  by  falrminded  men  as 
based  upon  any  fear  as  to  what  President 
Etsenhower  or  his  administration  might  do. 
Rather  it  is  again  a  recognition  that  time 
and  political  parties  change  and  that  human 
nature  is  sometimes  weak  and  that  the 
warning  of  the  events  of  the  last  qxiarter  of 
a  century,  dictate  that  we  not  only  continue 
ours  as  a  Government  of  law,  and  not  of 
men,  but  we  strengUten  it  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  system  whose  genius  is  the  recog- 
nition and  protection  of  the  CKxl-gtven 
rights  of  man.  made  in  the  image  of  Ood. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  wUl  strengthna 
the  basis  of  the  operation  of  our  foreign 
poUcy  and,  ultimately,  will  prove  to  be  eml- 
nenUy  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  As  it 
is  now  representatives  of  other  nations  whose 
governments  do  not  find  their  source  of 
power  in  the  people,  but  who  rather  rule 
from  the  top  down — and  that  applies  to  the 
majority  of  the  governments  and  the  peo- 
ples <rf  the  world — simply  do  not  understand 
the  United  States  of  America  if  our  repre- 
sentatives sit  in  on  a  conference  where  an 


•cttoa  %  taken,  and  then  later  our  Senate 
of  the  United  States  refuses  to  approve  It. 
It  would  t>e  "»n<'>»  xxtore  jsanly  And  »*<m»ii 
more  honorable,  in  my  Judgment,  to  so 
amend  our  Constitution  that  the  world  will 
know  that  a  provision  of  a  treaty  which  con- 
flicts with  any  provtiloa  at  it  shaU  not  have 
force  and  effect  here  in  the  United  States 
and  that  no  treaty  provisions  can  beoomo 
effective  as  internal  law,  affecting  the  rights 
and  domestic  policies  governing  our  people 
throughout  the  United  States  unless  legis- 
lation is  enacted  by  Congress  tinder  the 
powers  delegated  to  it,  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  treaty. 

The  forces  of  tyranny  are  sniping  and  as- 
saulting the  American  constitutional  systeaa, 
and  its  philosophy.  It  Is  the  last  refuge 
and  hope  of  freemen.  We  face  Its  most 
critical  trial.  Every  doubt  sliould  be  re- 
solved in  favor  (A  the  United  States  and  of 
the  American  people  and  the  preservation 
of  their  freedom  and  Uberty.  We  owe  no 
obligation  to  foreign  nations  or  foreign  peo* 
pies  which  can  or  should  rise  above  that, 
whether  the  claimed  argument  or  motive  is 
asserted  to  be  social  betterment,  humanltar- 
lanlsm.  or  what  have  you. 

I  urge  you  to  adhere  to  your  original  posi- 
tion and  support  the  principles  of  the  pend- 
ing rescitutions  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  lan- 
guage you  should  find  no  dlttcuity  of  xecon- 
cillatkm. 

Very  sincerely, 

Haht  W.  Counar. 

RcsoLtrnoN  No.   70 — ^Aickno  Untted  Statbi 
CoirsTmmoN    R— wirwo    Auihubut    or 
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Whereas  subsection  I  of  article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  all  treaties  made 
tmda-  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  bind- 
ing on  the  judges  In  every  State;  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding:  and 

Whereas  subsection  II  of  article  n  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
shall  have  power  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties 
provided  two-thlrds.of  the  Senators  present 
concxir,  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  1  Senator, 
In  the  absence  of  a  point  of  order  as  to 
lack  of  a  quorum,  might  ratify  a  treaty;  and 

Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  I,  by 
Senator  Buaoat,  of  Ohio,  and  03  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
would,  if  reconciled  as  to  language  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  give  the  American 
people  opportunity  to  consider  fully  the  pos- 
sible operation,  effect,  and  implications  of 
the  treaty  making  powers,  and  if  approved 
by  the  people  as  by  the  Constitution  re- 
quired, would  afford  protection  of  present 
and  existing  rl^ts  of  the  people  and  the 
States  under  the  Constitution:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  TbAt  Vbt  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  in  meeting  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  30,  19S3,  reaffirms 
the  principles  of  Resolution  No.  436,  adopted 
by  the  1951  national  convention  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  of  Resolution  No.  1. 
adopted  by  the  1952  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion,  both  pertaining  to  the 
BUbject  matter  of  this  resolution,  and  both 
Incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Covenant  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  United  Nations,  heretofore  a^iroved 
by  this  national  executive  committee,  and 
urges  early  adoption  by  the  Senate  and  tha 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  reeolu- 
tion  which  will  embody  the  principles  of  owe 
aforesaid  national  convention  resolutions  and 
of  said  Joliit  Resolution  1  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 43,  now  pending  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
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ICr.  O'HARA  of  Illiix>is.    Mr.  Speaker^ 

the  strength  of  a  nation  is  measured  by 
the  opportunity  in  equality  that  it  ac- 
cords to  youth  and  the  affectionate  care 
that  it  gives  to  the  aged.  I  am  happy 
that  in  the  district  that  I  have  tbe  honor 
to  represent  is  a  home  for  the  aged  which 
Is  rated  a  pattern  for  all  the  Nation. 
Nowhere  is  the  5.000-year  tradition  of 
the  Jews  as  regards  the  responsibility  of 
the  strong  and  able  for  the  care  of  the 
old  and  infirm  more  magnificently  car- 
ried forward  than  in  the  Drexel  Home 
for  Aged  Jews.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  read  with  Inspiring  interest 
the  article  by  Rita  Pitzpatrick  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  May  29.  1953.  whicl^ 
follows: 

(By  RIU  Pitzpatrick) 

It  Is  a  home,  a  hotel,  a  hospital,  and  a 
haven. 

Chicago  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
Drexel  Home  for  aged  and  chronically  ill 
Jewish  people  at  6140  Drexel  Avenue.  It  has 
set  a  standard  of  excellence  for  old  people's 
homes  throughout  the  United  States.  Wel-^ 
fare  vrorkers  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
come  here  to  study  its  plan  and  methods  of 
operation  foar  Imitation  In  their  ova 
countries. 

That  the  home  Is  in  turn  proud  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  demonstrated  during  Thank  You 
Week.  Jtme  7  to  13,  when  it  throws  open  its 
doors  to  the  public  In  a  gesture  of  appreci- 
ation for  funds  received  yearly  through  the 
community  fund. 

Thank  You  Week  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  fxmd  to  give  CMcagoans  an  opportunity 
to  wttness  tha  work  of  iU  IM  red  feather 
agencies,  which  benefit  through  the  com- 
munity fund  drive.  Vor  the  first  time  resi- 
dents will  be  given  a  Cook's  tour  of  Chi- 
cago charities.  ;^^ 

MODEKN  TST  aSACIOXTB 

A  high  point  of  the  tour  wiU  be  Drexel 
Home,  which  combines  the  charm  of  old- 
fashioned  gracious  Uving  with  the  most 
modern  living  conditions.  It  is  a  red 
feather  agency  because  it  operates  In  part 
on  appropriations  from  the  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Chicago,  which  in  turn  gets  money 
from  the  community  fund.  L«st  year  the 
federation  received  $1,113,001  from  the  fund 
in  which  the  home  shared. 

"Five  thousand  years  have  not  dimmed  our 
great  Jewish  tradition  that  the  proper  care 
of  the  aged  is  a  community  res|>onsibllity, 
Ben  L.  Groesman.  director  of  the  Drexnl 
Home,  said. 

Chicago,  stni  a  young  city,  realized  this 
responslbUlty  in  1889  when  a  group  was 
founded  by  Abraham  Slimmer  to  organiae  a 
Home  for  Aged  Jews,  which  later  was  incor- 
porated imder  the  laws  of  the  SUte  In  1881. 
The  home  was  opened  in  1893,  but,  with  the 
years  and  the  city's  growing  population, 
fotmd  itself  unable  to  oope  with  growing  de- 
mands  and  to  accommodate  the  scores  of 
old  nxen  and  women  who  sought  haven  un- 
der its  roof.  ^ 
KXW  Rom 

Then  In  1951,  a  beautifta,  new  modem 
home,   costing   $1,500,000,   was   constructed 
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bMlde  Uie  dignified,  red  brick,  Victorian 
nuuwlon  on  Drexel  Arenue.  It  Is  six  stories 
or  cretun  brick,  with  giant  windows  bringing 
the  s\m  to  twilight  lives.  On  each  of  the 
floors  there  Is  both  an  enclosed  and  outdoor 
solarliun  where  the  old  folks  may  even  dream 
In  the  sun. 

The  top  floor  of  the  building  Is  a  com- 
plete, modsm  hoq;>ltal.  The  fifth  floor  Is  a 
chetffol  Infirmary,  and  the  remaining  flows 
contain  attractive,  comfortable  bedrooms, 
sitting  rooms  and  dining  rooms.  No  two  bed- 
rooms are  alike  In  decor,  and  almost  every 
one  has  a  radio.  In  every  sitting  room,  there 
are  also  radios,  televisions,  and  reading  ma- 
tsiiaL 

The  old  building  houses  the  administra- 
tion olBces,  craft  rooms,  recreation  room,  and 
the  temple.  There  is  even  a  beauty  shop 
where  the  ladles  may  preserve  their  female 
Tanlty. 

'  There  are  195  old  men  and  women  In  the 
home  now.  as  compared  to  90  In  1951.  The 
yoiingest  is  64  and  the  oldest  over  100,  Mrs. 
Rose  Keno,  secretary  to  the  director,  said. 
There  are  81  anxious,  aged  persons  on  the 
home's  waiting  list. 

LONO   WAITING    LIST 

'  "The  waiting  list  Is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  us,  so  last  year  we  began  a  program 
for  day  residents,"  Mrs.  Keno  related.  "The 
old  folks  come  early  In  the  morning  for 
breakfast  and  stay  for  dinner  tmd  supper. 
Ihey  take  part  In  all  the  home's  activities." 
'  These  activities  sound  more  like  the  extra 
currlctilum  of  a  coed  school  than  they  do 
that  of  an  old  people's  home.  There  are  Eng- 
lish classes,  gardening,  newspaper  work,  a 
choral  group,  handicraft  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding basket  weaving,  ceramics,  men's 
woodworking,  painting,  and  sewing.  In  the 
evenings,  there  are  games  and  folk  dances, 
and  for  gay,  old  sports,  billiards  and  pool. 

Kvery  Wednesday,  20  old  ladles,  whose 
fingers  are  as  nimble  as  their  eyes  are  bright, 
•ew  dressings  for  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety imder  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Stanley 
Wolbach.  of  1380  East  Hyde  Park  Boulevard, 
a  volunteer  worker  and  a  member  of  the 
board  who  foimded  the  little  sewing  circle. 
This  year  alone,  these  busy,  gray-haired  wo- 
men made  5,000  dressings  for  the  society. 
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Tuesday,  May  5,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  that  appeared  several  years 
ago  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Griswold,  outstanding 
author,  lecturer,  and  newsman,  in  which 
he  advances  the  theory  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  restore  certain  areas  of  the 
Middle  East  so  that  they  may  again  be 
developed  as  green  pastures.  The  his- 
torical background  which  Mr.  Griswold 
sets  forth  is  important  as  this  Congress 
considers  the  Middle  East ;  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  the 


world 
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I   include   the   article   at  this 

Pastciss  Emvisionbu  yoa  Ifiwntia 
Eaot 

(By  Lawrence  Griswold) 
Ka-lllnglrra  was  the  name  given  Babylon 
by  the  Sumerian  people  who  built  It.  Bah- 
El  was  the  Semitic  name  of  the  later  Chal- 
deans. Both  names  meant  the  Gate  of  God. 
A  thou  sand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Babyloaia  rivaled  £gypt  as  the  capltol  of 
the  cl^Ulaed  world.  A  thousand  years  after 
the  blr  ih  of  Christ,  the  Islamic  Caliphate  at 
Baghdid  rivaled  Byzantium  as  the  world's 
politic)  1  head.  Intellectually.  Baghdad's 
leaden  Up  was  undisputed.  Both  Babylon 
and  E  ighdad  were  made  possible  by  an 
elaborite  Irrigation  system,  now  In  ruins. 

Fw  ilmost  2,000  years  the  land  between 
the  r  vers — Mesopotamia — had  been  the 
easterr  terminus  of  the  fertile  crescent.  The 
mlght5  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers,  arising 
In  the  mountains  of  the  north,  pursued  an 
almost  parallel  canal-linked  path  through 
the  land  to  come  together  Just  above  the 
port  of  Basra  to  form  the  Shatt  al-Arab. 

Late  last  month  the  Iraqi  Government  an- 
nounc<d  that  the  ancient  canals  would  be 
restore  1  and  hinted  that  an  American  di- 
rector of  the  canaJ  commission  would  not 
be  Ini  fceptable.  Thus  the  oldest  canal 
system^  on  earth,  an  irrigation  project  over 
5,(X)0  jlears  old,  awaits  rebuilding  and  the 
fertile  crescent  may  again  become  as  fruit- 
ful as  n  the  age  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham, 
who  wi  «  born  In  Ur. 
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time  of  Abraham,   there  was  no 
al-Arab.    The   Tigris   and   Euphrates 
the    Persian   Gulf    near    Ur    of    the 
CbaldeJM.    Basra  was  below   sea   level,   not 
mil  ss  away  from  the  gulf,  as  It  Is  to- 
^ut    thousands    of    tons    of    silt    de- 
annual  ly  at  the  deltas  of  the  two 
the  spring  floods  caused  the  land  to 
into  the  gulf  at  a  rate  calculated  at 
hree-quarters  of  a  mile  every  decade, 
occurred  early  In  the  3d  millennium 
As   the   delta  extended,    the   silting 
to  spread  out  from  the  banks  as  the 
overflowed  and.  when  at  length  the 
Euphates  Joined,  the  land-forming 
Increased    for    a    time,    but    finally 
as  the  delta  crept  Into  continually 
water  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Nile,  the  lands  of  the  Mesopo- 
or  Iraqi,  delta  were  extremely  fertile, 
before  the  delta  reached  the  site 
Basra,  the  Babylonians  had  creat- 
system  which  was  far  more  deserv- 
the  title  of  Wonder  of  the  Ancient 
than  the  fabled  Hanging  Gardens  of 
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the  Btemankl,  the  sun  tower,  the 
of  Babylon   was  far  less  Interesting 
engineering   standpoint   than   the 
which  passed  under  the  Ehjphrates 
connect  Babylon  East  with  Babylon 
This  feat  antedated  the  Hudson  tun- 
more  than  4,000  years.     Considering 
volume  of  water  which  flows  be- 
he  banks  of  the  EXiphrates,  when  In 
approximately  5  to  8  times  the  vol- 
the   Hudson   River,    the   skill   and 
which  drew  the  plans  and  super- 
work  can  be  appreciated. 
;anal  system  of  Babylonia  managed 
a  population  of  more  than   16 
at  the  time  of  the  Caliphate. 
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the  13th  century  was  well  advanced, 

system  made  Iraq  one  of  the  most 

igrlcultural  areas  upon  earth.     The 

x>nnected  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 

Intefvals  as  they  flowed  southward  over 

plains   and   other   canals   radiated 

from  the  river*  to  the  east  and  west. 


Storage  dams  were  erected  at  several  sltee. 
and  drainage  provided  so  that  the  alkalis 
made  soluble  by  the  water  could  not  pre- 
cipitate and  sterilize  the  soil.  Instead  of 
the  dxisty  land  which  Iraq  Is  now.  cold  In 
winter  and  overhot  in  sunxmer.  it  was  more 
temperate  In  every  respect  so  that  when  the 
flrst  Caliph  searched  for  his  new  capital,  be 
chose  the  site  of  modern  Bagdad  "for  Its 
green  fairness  and  Its  peace."  So  Bagdad. 
the  "abode  of  peace"  was  built  early  In 
the  eighth  century  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  Shlekhs  ul-Islam. 

In  A.  D.  1258.  catastrophe  struck  the  world. 
A  year  earlier  the  Mongol  hordes  had  fanned 
out  from  Samarkand  toward  the  west.  At 
Bagdad,  the  Caliph  received  an  arrogant 
demand  for  surrender  from  Hulaku  Khan, 
grandson  of  Ohengls  Khan,  whose  forces  ap- 
proached Bagdad  from  the  north  and  south. 
The  Caliph  answered  with  deflance,  with- 
drew his  forces  from  Bagdad  west  to  the 
roimd  city  of  Old  Bagdad,  which  had  a 
double  wall  and  awaited  the  siege.  It  was 
not  long  in  coming. 

Within  a  week  Hulaku's  horde  had  thrown 
a  cordon  around  Bagdad  and  their  cannoa 
and  flamethrowers  were  Immediately  put 
Into  action  against  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
city. 

It  Is  believed  this  was  the  first  time  In 
hlst<»-y  that  artillery  was  used  against  a 
walled  city.  After  10  days  the  Caliph  gave 
up  and  the  portals  of  the  Talllsman  Gate 
were  thrown  open  for  the  old  man  and  his 
two  sons  who  slowly  descended  the  ramp 
and  walked  Into  the  Mongol  camp  where 
they  were  Instantly  slaxightered.  Halaku 
then  entered  Bagdad  and  put  to  the  sword 
over  80.000  men.  women,  and  children. 
Thereafter,  the  Mongol  and  his  horde  pro- 
ceeded across  the  great  Syrian  Desert  toward 
Aleppo  and  Damasciis. 

Behind  Halaku  was  a  ruined  nation.  The 
Mongols  had  destroyed  the  canals  as  they 
marched.  The  drainage  system  was  choked, 
the  dams  broken  down.  Like  Babylon, 
Bagdad  was  In  ruins.  Within  a  decade  the' 
moving  desert  had  crept  over  the  fertile 
crescent  of  the  land  of  the  two  rivers — and 
It  was  no  more. 

Iraq  suffered  a  further  drain  of  manpower 
during  tha  wars  of  the  crusades,  when  four 
centuries  later,  the  Turks  attacked  and 
added  Iraq  to  their  empire  as  they  had 
previously  added  ^gypt.  Dar  ul-Islam  the 
Mohammedan  world,  now  was  centered  at 
Istanbul,  Instead  of  Bagdad.  The  Turks 
feared  the  Arab  resentment  of  their  over- 
lordship,  and  the  Iraqi  canals  were  left 
imrepalred.  In  1917,  the  liberating  Arab 
armies  under  Col.  T.  E.  Lawrence  and  Sheikh 
Pelsal  broke  the  power  of  Turkey  In  Arabia, 
and  Iraq  was  on  the  road  to  freedom  although 
under  a  British  mandate. 

BaicBT  possiBZLrms 

Independence  was  flnally  achieved  In 
October  1932.  Iraq's  oUflelds  were  under 
British  flnanclal  control  and  remained  so. 
but  there  Is  a  substantial  royalty  paid  an- 
nually to  the  Government  which  forms  the 
major  soiirce  of  Income.  Dates,  wool,  and 
cereals  are  other  exports  which  support  the 
present  population  of  about  4  million.  King 
Feisal,  the  grandson  of  the  old  Sheikh,  la 
still  a  minor  and  the  country  Is  ruled  by 
Prince  Abdul-lllah,  his  uncle,  whose  regency 
expires  when  the  young  King  attains  hla 
majority. 

Shortly  after  Independence,  a  British  en- 
gineering firm,  conducted  a  sxirvey  of  the 
canal  system  under  the  auspices  of  the  Iraqi 
Government,  and  reported  that  the  canals 
could  be  restored  for  a  sum  slightly  In  excess 
of  $50  million.  Iraq  applied  to  the  United 
States  for  the  money,  but  wiu  refused.  Re- 
cently Iraq  has  decided  to  earmark  a  portion 
of  Its  oU  royalty  for  the  purpose. 
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Reconstruction  of  the  canals  may  well 
Improve  the  prospects  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  since  the  work  would  drain  off  an  Im- 
porunt  percentage  of  the  800.000  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine  who  now  remain  In 
camps  scattered  over  the  Arab  nations  from 
Egypt  to  Iran.  It  should  do  a  lot  for  Iraq 
indirectly  as  weU;  the  climate  would  be 
affected  within  a  few  years  so  that  this 
ancient  nation  with  Its  magnlflcent  historic 
ruins  could  easUy  become  a  major  tourist 
attraction.  National  health  would  be  Im- 
proved and  poverty  decreased  In  a  country 
of  greener  pastures  and  a  better  diet. 

Certainly  Iraq's  political  position  would  be 
enormously  Improved  as  her  population  and 
prestige  Increased  and,  while  the  grandeur 
of  Babylonia  may  not  return,  there  would 
iindoubtedly  be  a  condition  describable  as  a 
reasonable  facsimile  of  It. 


New  Pacific  N«rtkwest  Smgwr  Bowl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Oi' 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHZNOrON 

IN  THE  SBNATS  OF  TBB  UNITED  8TATBB 

Monday,  June  1. 195S 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preshlent.  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MacnxtsomI  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
by  Mr.  Fred  Niendorfl.  financial  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and 
published  in  Sunday.  May  25  edition  of 
that  newspaper. 

There  being  ix)  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoap. 
as  follows: 

RwLAiicxo  Basin  Land  Pxosuces  Svcab  Caor 
(By  Fred  Niendorfl) 

For  that  sweet  tooth,  there  soon  wlH  tw 
9  sugar  bowls  In  the  State  of  Washington 
Instead  of  1. 

The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  announces  that 
It  will  have  Us  new  C^umbla  Bnto  plant  at 
Moses  Lake  ready  in  ttane  to  process  tha 
current  crop  of  sugar  beefs. 

It  expects  that  eventually,  as  more  acreage 
gets  water.  Its  output  will  equal  that  of  the 
Toppenlsh  plant,  which  last  year  produced 
1.250.000  100-pound  bags  of  sugar. 

.The  Moses  Lake  factory  will  stand  as  one 
of  the  early  tributes  to  reclamation  of  the 
vast  Columbia  Basin  desert,  now  well  under- 
way. Water  was  made  available  last  year 
for  about  30.000  acres.  Fifty  thovisand  addi- 
tional thirsty  acres  will  come  under  Its  magic 
^>ell  this  year. 

CATACtrr  coAii 

While  the  Utah  and  Idaho  sugar  beet 
processors  do  not  yet  have  enough  Ocdumhla 
Basin  acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  to  feed 
the  Moses  Lake  plant  to  capacity,  that  la  tha 
goaL 

Meanwhile.  exoeM  plantings  are  being  di- 
verted from  the  Toppenlah  factory  for  the 
initial  run. 

The  United  States  Bureau  at  Reclamation 
has  annoxmced  that  Its  findings  of  proposed 
land  use,  as  the  reclaimed  portion  of  the 
desert  becomes  larger  and  larger.  Indicate 
sugar  beets  will  be  the  principal  row  crop, 
more  than  dotible  the  average  annual  potato 
acreage. 

Besides  the  growing  pile  of  refined  sugar. 
the  acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  will  yield 
byproducts  which  In  themselves  have  a  sob- 
Btantlal  commercial  valua. 


USED  FOS 

These  are  the  leafy  sugar  beei  tops  and 
root  crowns  removed  at  the  harvest,  mo- 
lasses and  beet  pulp,  all  of  them  Important 
as  livestock  feed. 

First  plantings  In  the  newly  reclaimed  des- 
ert indicate  that  farmers  may  expect  yields 
much  higher  than  the  national  averages,  not 
only  from  sugar  beets  but  other  crops  as  well. 

This  Is  attributed  by  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau to  the  highly  favorable  soil,  the  long 
growing  season  which  the  region  enjoys,  and 
the  use  of  modem  farming  methods,  includ- 
ing a  strong  fertilizing  program. 

The  Utah  and  Idaho  Moees  Lake  plant  oc- 
cupies a  I.500-a<rre  site— a  rather  respectable 
piece  of  acreage  for  the  State's  second  sugar 
bowL 

CXPANSIOM 

The  company  has  continued  to  expand 
deliveries  of  sugar  from  Its  Toppenlsh  plant 
In  bulk  by  adding  to  its  equipment  a  tank 
truck  capable  of  transporting  40.000  pounds 
of  graniilated  sugar.  It  is  considering  ex- 
tension eC  this  type  of  service. 

Besides  the  2  Waehington  State  refining 
plants.  Utah  and  Idaho  has  9  plants  in 
Idaho,  8  In  Utah,  and  I  in  South  Dakota. 

Their  combined  sugar  output  in  1952  was 
2,490,729  hundred-pound  bags  at  which  the 
Toppenlsh  plant  produced  more  than  half. 

Besides  producing  refined  sugar  the  com- 
pany seems  to  be  doing  an  outstanding  ]«b 
in  forking  over  another  type  of  sugar  to  the 
tax  collectors. 

TAXES    HXAVT 

It  paid  out  more  than  83  percent  of  its 
1962  earnings  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxing  bodies,  according  to  Its  annual  re- 
port. 

This,  it  points  out.  Is  almost  double  the 
amount  paid  to  its  preferred  and  common 
stockholders  combined. 

That  also  Is  a  heap  big  pile  of  sugar. 


by  John  T.  Flynn.  I  include  herewltli 
Mr.  Caret  Garrett's  article  which  ap- 
peared in  ttM  June  1,  1963,  issue  of  the 
Freonan  on  this  book  review: 


AMtlier   Mitlea&if   New   Toffc   Tmt$ 
Book  ReTiew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wncoKsnr 
IN  TBB  HOUSB  OF  RKPRB8ENTAT1VB8 

Wednesday,  May  27,  2953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  I  pointed  out  to  the 
House  how  the  New  York  Times  had 
mangled  an  excellent  b0(A  about  Com- 
munist activity  in  China,  written  by 
Raymond  J.  DeJaegher.  entitled  "Enemy 
Within,"  published  by  DouUeday. 

In  that  review  the  New  York  Times 
book  reviewer  had  stated  that  F^either 
DeJaegher  had  failed  to  take  steps  to 
warn  the  American  officials  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  Communists.  The 
actual  fact,  however,  as  was  explicitly 
stated  in  Father  DeJaegher's  book,  was 
that  he  had  made  a  special  effort  to 
warn  General  Marshall  of  the  danger  of 
dealing  with  the  Communists  but  had 
been  rebuffed  by  apparently  pro-Com- 
munist individuals  on  General  Mar- 
shall's entourage  so  that  he  never  had 
an     opportunity     to     warn     General 

Marshall. 

Ntow  the  New  York  Times  has  again 
distorted  the  book.  The  Lattlmore  Story, 


Jomr  T.  Fltkn  awb 


TOcxs 


(By  Garet  Garrett) 

And  lastly,  for  better  of  worse,  tha  Kew ' 
Yerk  Times  book  review  la  stuphL    It  proves 
against  itself  Joilin  T.  Flynn's  indictment, 
without  knowing  it  does  it.    Mr.  Flynn  has 
said  again  and  again  that  its  book  reviewers, 
among  others,  either  Ignore  antl-Communlst 
writings  or  sabotage  them  by  ridicule  and 
misrepresentation.     Now  the  Times  «»igns  ~ 
a  member  of  its  editorial   board,  John   B. ' 
Oakes,  to  do  a  review  ot  Flynn's  latest  book' 
entitled  "The  Lattlmore  Story."    kie  Is  glvea^ 
two  columns  of  space  In  the  Sunday  Boole* 
Review;  therefore  nobody  can  say  the  booK- 
was  Ignored,    "men  by  omlsslonB,  blcAtlngs. 
subtle  paraphrase,   and  polite  sneering  ha 
leaches  the  meaning  out   at  the  book  for 
anyone  who  has  not  read  it. 

The  disability  of  Mr.  Flynn,  he  begins.  Is 
that  he  entertains  the  conspiratorial  theory 
of  history.  But  Mr.  Flynn  is  not  presenting 
a  theory  of  history.  He  is  vrritlng  about  a 
definite  conspiracy  and  isolates  K  in  a  frame 
of  documentary  evidence. 
The  reviewer  says: 

"Mr.  Flynn  has  taken  the  1951-52  hearings 
of    Senator    McCakkak's    Subcommittee    on 
Internal  Security   as   the   principal   source 
material  for  his  latest  work,  in  which  he 
argues  that  China's  loss  to  the  West  was' 
due  In  considerable  part  to  the  sinister  In-, 
ffuence  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
in  general  and  of  Owen  Lattlmore  •  •  •  in 
particular  •  •  •  Mr.  Flynn  argues  that  the^ 
IPB  did  have  within  its  operating  staff  •  •  •' 
a  number  of  persons  who  were  either  Com- 
munists or  pro-Communists." 

The  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Flynn  does  not  argue. 
He  stands  on  the  record.    He  Is  reporting  in.   < 
112  pages  of  readable  text  a  record  which 
few  people  have  read  because  the  testimony 
alone  nins  to   14  volumes  and  more  than, 
5,000  peiges. 

The  reviewer  refers  to  "Senator  McCab- 
ban's  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security." 
Woxild  you  know  what  that  was?  It  was  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at 
the  United  States  Senate,  composed  of  5  Sen- 
ators. 3  Democrats  and  2  Republicans.  Ths 
report  of  this  conunlttee  has  been  printed  aa 
a  Senate  doctmient.  Its  unanimous  conclu- 
sions are  these: 

"Owen  Lattlmore  was.  from  some  time  be- 
ginning in  the  1930's.  a  conscious  articulate 
Instrument  of  the  Soviet  conspiracy. 

•Tile  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  has  been 
considered  by  the  American  Communist  Party 
and  by  Soviet  officials  as  an  instrxmient  of 
Communist  policy,  propaganda,  and  mlUtary 
intelligence. 

"The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  dis- 
seminated and  sought  to  popularize  false 
Inf ormaUon,  including  information  originate 
ing  from  Soviet  and  Communist  sources. 

"Members  of  the  small  core  of  officials  and 
staff  members  who  controlled  the  Institute 
of  pacific  Relations  were  either  Communists 
or  pro-CommuBlsts.  •  •  • 

"The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  was  a 
vehicle  used  by  the  ConanwiiUsts  to  orient 
AniTir^n  far  eastom  poUcies  toward  Com- 
munlBt  objectives. 

"Owen  Lattlmore  and  John  Carter  Vincent 
were  influential  in  bringing  about  a  chang» 
in  DBlted  States  poUcy  In  1946  favorable  to 
ths  Chinese  Communists. 

"During  the  period  l»45-49  persons  asso- 
cUted  with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
were  instrumental  In  keeping  United  States 
policy  on  a  course  favoraMe  to  Communis* 
objectives  tn  China. 
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"The  lactitutc  of  Pacific  Relations  pos- 
Mawd  cloae  organic  relations  wltti  the  State 
Department.  •  •  • 

"The  net  effect  of  Inetttute  of  Padfle  Re- 
lations activities  on  United  States  pubUo 
opinion  bas  been  such  as  to  serve  Inter- 
national Communist  Interests  and  to  affei^t 
adversely  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"Owen  Lattlmore  testified  falsely  befca<e 
the  subcommittee  with  reference  to  at  least 
five  separate  matters  that  were  relevant  to 
the  inquiry  and  substantial  in  import." 

JHCOMFCTKNT   OB   DI8HONOKABXX? 

'  Had  the  Times  reviewer  ever  read  this 
Senate  document?  Did  he  know  of  Its  exist- 
ence? If  the  answer  Is  "No,"  then  he  was 
not  competent  to  write  about  Plyim's  booc; 
if  the  answer  is  "Tes,"  then  the  suppression 
of  It  was  dishonoratrfe.  And  yet  he  could 
write:  "Even  If  the  IPR  bad  been  as  pro- 
foundly pro-Communists  as  Mr.  Flynn 
chai^(ea.  he  faUs  to  show  that  the  organiza- 
tion had  any  controlling  influence  over  our 
far  eastern  policy." 

You  are  to  suppose  that  that  is  Mr.  Flynn's 
charge.  It  Is  not.  It  Is  the  charge  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  after  a  year  of  public 
hearings  and  after  having  examined  more 
than  20.000  documents. 

If  the  reviewer  had  said  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
was  unanimously  wrong,  the  reader  of  the 
review  would  be  on  guard.  He  would  ask: 
"How  can  a  book  reviewer  know  that?"  But 
when  the  reviewer  says  that  John  T.  Flynn 
is  wrong,  the  reader  of  the  review  may  say: 
"Oh.  yes.  That's  that  Flyim  again."  and 
forget  it. 

Then  In  a  disarming  manner  the  reviewer 
assumes  a  specious  open-mindedness,  saying: 
"There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Communists  attempted  to  Infiltrate  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations,  as  they  at- 
tempted to  infiltrate  every  other  opinion- 
forming  organization." 

It  Is  not  a  question  whether  or  not  the 
Communists  attempted  to  infiltrate  the  or- 
ganization. The  question  Is:  Did  they,  and 
to  what  extent? 

The  reviewer  goes  on:  "It  Is  also  notably 
true  that  American  policy  In  the  Par  East 
was  not  a  success.  But  Mr.  Flynn  makes 
little  of  the  fact  that  scholars  and  writers 
connected  with  the  IPR  included  ardent 
anti-Cosununlsts  and  pro-Chinese  Nation- 
alists." 

That  Is  false.  Mr.  Plynn  made  a  great  deal 
of  that  other  writing,  and  analyzed  It,  and 
he  did  that  for  the  reason  that  such  con- 
trary contributions  were  a  part  of  the  screen 
work. 

With  the  same  disarming  air  the  reviewer 
aays:  "The  IPR  may  or  may  not  have  been 
grossly  misused  by  Communist  elements,  but 
•  •  •."  The  "but"  is  a  statement  ascribed 
to  one  of  its  inactive  sponsors,  Gerard 
Swope.  who  said:  "If  the  day  ever  comes 
when  It  will  not  be  possible  for  a  private 
nonpartisan  society  like  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations  to  seek  and  pub- 
lish facts  without  fear  of  political  reprisal, 
and  to  present  to  the  public  differing  opin- 
ions on  controversial  Issues,  something  es- 
sential to  the  American  way  of  life  will  have 
been  lost." 

AMKtUkSIA     SCANDAL     lONOaXO 

That  beautiful  facade — nonpartisan  re- 
search and  freedom  of  speech. 

Not  a  word  about  the  amazing  Amerasla 
•candal.  which  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  smothered  so  far 
i\s  they  could.  The  story  of  the  Amerasla 
ease  Is  related  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (see  p. 
619),  and  I  shall  not  repeat  It  here. 

IMd  the  Times  reviewer  ever  hear  of  that? 
Or  would  he  think  spiriting  secret  documents 
out  of  the  State  Department  came  in  the 
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nonpartisan  research?    And  did  this 

before  <»>  after  the  undated  eulogy 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  by  Oe- 

Sfopef 

reviewer  says  Mir.  FIynn>  interpreta- 

hlstory  will  convince  few  who  are  not 

convinced   that  the  State   Depart- 

took  its  orders   from  one   particular 

in  the  IPR." 

the  trickery  of  words.  Mr.  Flynn's 
I  not  an  interpretation  of  history, 
he  say  that  the  State  Department 
orders  from  anyone  in  the  IPR. 
so  crude  as  that, 
jslnce  Mr.  Flynn's  book  Is  about  Owen 
Lattlmore.  and  since  the  Times  reviewer. 
theref<jre.  is  reviewing  a  book  about  Owen 
Lattinoie.  wouldn't  you  think  he  might 
have  iientloned  the  fact  that  Owen  Lattl- 
more low  is  scheduled  to  stand  trial  for 
perjury — like  Alger  Hiss? 


J.  Fnak  McUofhlin's  Wmung 


:  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TSXAS 

IN  T^HE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEa<TATIVES 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 

jTEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
sertin  j  in  the  Rkcoko  a  copy  of  the  re- 
porters transcript  of  the  proceedings 
upon  imposition  of  sentence  of  Alton 
Bookiian  Jackson  by  the  Honorable 
J.  Ft  ink  McLaughlin,  district  judge. 
Mr.  Jickson  was  one  of  the  many  de- 
fendaits  in  a  sweeping  conspiracy  in 
the  ci  y  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  which  com- 
pletely dominated  the  veterans'  loan 
guara  aty  program  and.  in  fact,  the  hous- 
ing in  lustry  of  that  city.  I  think  those 
that  liave  designs  to  pervert  the  intent 
of  th«  Nation's  laws  for  Its  veterans  for 
their  )wn  selfish  gain  might  do  well  to 
read  -he  Judge's  remarks,  and  I  refer 
partic  lilarly  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Insert  on. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Pass  ng  sentence  in  any  case  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant duty.  It  is  particularly  so  when  one 
comes  Into  a  strange  Jurisdiction  and  has 
to  hanille  a  case  of  this  size  and  proportion, 
and,  arter  a  Jury's  very  careful  and  duly 
considered  verdict,  pass  sentence. 

I  an:  familiar  with  the  evidence  in  this 
case,  having  followed  it  very  closely,  and  I 
have  h  tretofore  stated  that  I  concur  with  the 
verdict  as  retvu-ned  by  the  Jury,  generally. 
By  tha  ;  I  meant  particularly  that  I  was  satis- 
fied thit  your  wife  and  your  brother-in-law 
were  not  guilty,  for  they  were  under  your 
domini  tlon.  But  I  was  also  satisfied,  as  was 
the  Jiu  y.  that  you  knew  very  well  what  you 
were  doing.  Mr.  Donnelley  quite  properly 
makes  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  understand  any  criminal  Intent 
here,  and  you  claim  to  have  had  none;  but 
the  July  found  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Don- 
nelley 1  •efers.  In  this  connection,  I  was  about 
to  say,  to  the  openness  of  the  acts  which  you 
did.  Ap  I  see  the  situation,  that  was  simply 
one  of  the  cover-up  operations  that  you  re- 
sorted to  to  mislead  and  to  give  the  appear- 
ance o:  sanctity  to  your  transactions,  when 
you  yoiirself  well  knew  that  they  weren't. 
Tou  h(f  d  beexi^ln  the  banking  business;  you 
had  be  sn  in  the-  Home  Owners  Loan  Corjxj- 
ratlon;  you  yourself  had  been  a  veteran;  and 
you  al4  o.  like  evei^other  citizen,  were  nre- 


s\imed  to  know  the  law.  Indeed,  one  of  your 
principal  defenses  was  the  reliance  by  you 
on  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer;  but  that  opinion 
did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  considered 
legal  opinion.  The  man  may  have  been  an 
attorney  for  yo\ir  former  employer,  but.  ac- 
cording to  the  testinaony.  that  opinion  that 
you  pxirported  to  rely  on,  one,  It  appeared  to 
be  a  cxirbstone  or  horseback  opinion,  as  we 
lawyers  call  it,  and,  secondly,  was  no£  sus- 
ceptible of  the  interpretation  that  you.  at 
your  peril,  chose  to  give  it.  Further,  the 
very  fact  that  your  operations  were  such  that 
you  went  to  the  homes  of  veterans  and  con- 
sciously engaged  them,  for  a  consideration, 
in  fake  and  fraudulent  transactions  does  not 
bespeak  a  lack  of  criminal  intention,  in  my 
mind.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  did  have  up 
untU  the  time  you  were  caught,  like  the 
chiirch  sexton  who  gets  caught,  a  fine  repu- 
tation and  a  fine  family  and  had  a  fine  fu- 
ture. But  because  you  were  avaricious,  be- 
cause you  put  dollars  ahead  of  yo\ir  coiwtry 
and  ahead  of  the  welfare  of  those  who.  as 
the  result  of  selling  you  their  certificates  of 
eligibility,  have  lost  every  right  that  they 
may  ever  have  to  aervice  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  way  of  loans  or  medical 
attention — some  15  or  more  veterans — be- 
cause of  the  things  that  you  seem  to  place 
ahead  of  your  country,  it  is  the  Judgment 
and  sentence  of  the  Court  that  you  stand 
committed  to  the  ctistody  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  to  each  count 
upon  which  you  have  been  convicted,  namely, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  6.  7.  9.  and  11.  for  a  period  of  6 
years,  and,  as  to  each  of  these  counts  pay  in 
addition  a  fine  of  $3,000.  The  periods  of  in- 
carceration, 5  in  number  or,  rather,  5  years 
as  to  each  count,  may  run  concurrently.  And 
I  wUl  tell  you  now  that  I  will  recommend 
you  for  parole,  because  I  think  you  wUl  be 
a  good  parole  risk.  But  you  have  a  lesson  to 
learn.  And  other  persons,  through  you,  have 
a  lesson  to  learn,  and  all  people  dealing  with 
their  Government  have  a  lesson  to  learn, 
through  you,  that  they  must  deal  fairly  and 
squarely  with  their  Government  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court,  turn  square 
corners.  The  fines,  which  will  total,  thus. 
$24,000.  are  to  be  paid  and  you  are  to  stand 
committed  \uitll  the  same  are  paid. 


TVA  Appropriatiou 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wi&h 
to  Include  the  following  petition: 
To  the  Congrets  of  the  United  State*: 

The  city  of  HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  resto- 
ration of  the  appropriation  of  the  $60  mUllon 
as  requested  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority in  Its  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  governing  body  of  the  city  of  Hunts- 
vllle  is  advised  and  informed  that  if  this  ap- 
propriation Is  not  restored  that  the  domestic 
and  industrial  consumers  of  electric  energy 
throughout  this  area  will  be  penalized 
through  their  inability  to  secure  sufllclent 
electric  energy  to  meet  their  needs.  The 
governing  body  of  the  city  of  Huntsvllle  is 
informed  that  the  budget  as  requested  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954,  projected  the  needs  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authoritv  tbrouch  the  year  1958, 
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•t  which  time  the  use  of  electric  energy  by 
governmental  agencies  in  this  area  will  be 
greatly  Increased,  and  without  said  $80  mil- 
lion the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  be 
unable  to  cause  new  generating  facUitiee  to 
be  constructed  within  the  next  2  years  to 
meet  such  needs.  Tlxls.  of  course,  will  vitally 
affect  the  economic  welfare  of  aU  the  people 
throughout  this  area. 

The  relationship  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  city  of  HuntsviUe  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  been  entirely  agreeable 
and  acceptable  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
oUy  of  HuntsvUle.     The  governing  body  of 
the  city  of  HuntsvUle  has  full  faith  and  con- 
fidence that  the  directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  will  perform  their  duties  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  per- 
formed.   The  governing  body  of  the  city  of 
HuntsvUle,  therefore,  further  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allow  the 
directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to   make   their   decisions   as   they   are   now 
charged  to  make  tinder  the  law,  as  the  same 
now  exists. 
RespectfiUly  requested. 
City  of  Himtsville.  by  R.  B.  Searcy,  Its 
Mayor;  John  O.  Broadway,  President 
of   the    City    Covmcil:    John    Roden- 
hauser.   Councilman;    Jimmy  Walker. 
Councilman;   J.  B.  MitcheU,  CouncU- 
man;  Houston  Goodson,  Councilman; 
C.  D.  Howard.  Councilman;  R.  L.  Eslick. 
Councilman;  William  A.  Brown,  Coun- 
cUman;  Vance  J.  Thornton,  CouncU- 
man;    Hall    B.    Bryant,    Councilman; 
Gordon  B.  Loftin.  Councilman. 


in  the  State  of  Illinois  eo  rapidly  M  loeal 
conditions  wiU  permit;  and  be  it  ftntber 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society  hereby  go  cm  record  commending  the 
excellent  efforts  of  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral departments  of  health  for  their  enlight- 
ened efforts  to  make  the  benefits  of  fluori- 
dation available  to  aU  chUdren  in  all  com- 
munities of  the  State  of  nilmda;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  William  G. 
Stratton,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois: 
to  Dr.  Roland  Cross,  director  of  the  Illinois 
department  of  public  health;  to  each  Sena- 
-tor  and  Representative  from  Illinois  serving 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Honorable  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
United  States;  and  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele. 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

Dated  at  Peoria,  DI..  this  13th  day  of  May 
A.  D.  196S. 

James  E.  Mahonct, 

Pretident.  lUinoia  State  Dental  Society. 
Paul  W.  CLOPPza. 

Secretary,  Illinots  State  Dental  Society. 


UlmoU  SUtc  Dcslal  Society  RealBrB$ 
Sapport  for  FtaorkUtkw  of  Commaaity 
Water  SappliM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxxMOiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Illinois  State  Etental  Society, 
adopted  in  annual  session  May  13.  1953 : 

Whereas  the  fluoridation  of  community 
water  supplies  has  been  demonstrated  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  dental  decay  among 
children  by  approximately  two-thirds;   and 

Whereas  the  complete  safety  of  fluorida- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in 
extensive  scientific  research;  and 

Whereas  fiuorldatlon  has  been  recom- 
mended and  endorsed  by  all  major  national 
health  organizations  of  the  United  SUtes. 
including  the  American  Dental  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tlenal  Research  Council,  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers  and 
many  others;  and 

Whereas  certain  individuals  and  group* 
whose  motives  are  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand have  been  attempting  to  delay  and 
forestaU  the  fluoridation  of  community  wa- 
ter supplies  throtigh  the  spread  of  rumors 
and  erroneous  and  misleading  information: 
Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  lUinoU  SUte  Dental 
Society  in  session  here  today  hereby  reafllrms 
its  endorsement  and  approval  of  fluoridation 
of  community  water  suppUes  and  tirges  that 
fluoridation  be  adopted  in  all  communitlea 


A  Sicimes$  of  Fear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  ^ONRONEY.  Ur.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
excellent  article  entitled  "A  Sickness  of 
Pear,"  written  by  Mrs.  Dwight  Davis  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  31.  1953. 

In  her  :«)lendid  article.  Mrs.  Davis  dis- 
cusses the  rather  disgraceful  handling 
by  the  administration  of  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Mildred  McAfee  Horton,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  EHsenhower  to  be 
a  member  of  UNESCO,  only  to  find  that 
certain  elements  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration failed  to  give  clearance  for  her 
to  serve  in  that  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SICKKSSS  or  FCAS  • 

A  good  many  days  have  passed  since  the 
first  disclosure  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mildred 
McAfee  Horton.  The  facts  are  plain.  Some 
months  ago.  President  Eisenhower  requested 
Mrs.  Horton  to  serve  as  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  U.  N.  Social  Commission.  But 
Mrs.  Horton 's  nomination  has  been  "held  up 
for  security  reasons."  in  the  ugly  cxirrent 
phrase,  and  the  State  Department  has 
-  therefore  withdrawn  the  request  for  her 
services. 

A  good  many  years  have  passed  since  I 
last  put  my  name  to  a  public  statement.  I 
had  supposed  that  such  a  case  as  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton's  would  produce  a  chonis  of  outraged 
protest.  I  have  waited  to  hear  that  protest. 
No  one  has  spoken,  and  so  I  feel  impeUed 

to  speak.  _..__   ^. 

Mrs.  Horton  is  one  of  the  ootstanillnc 
American  women  of  our  tlma.    I  bare  «* 


met  her.  but  I  have  watched  and  admired 
her  brUUant  and  fruitful  service  to  her  coun- 
try, as  wartime  commander  of  the  Waves,  aa- 
president,  of  WeUesley  College,  and  in  other 
important  capacities.  Among  the  women 
who  have  been  offered  Government  appoint- 
ments in  these  last  years,  only  1  or  2  can 
claim  to  rival  Mrs.  Horton.  and  most  of  those 
who  have  been  so  widely  publicized  are 
Infinitely  her  inferiors. 

This  unusual  pubUcity  that  la  given  to  the 
appointment  of  women  to  Government  poets 
implies  a  significant  fact.  Even  today. 
American  women  are  not  playing  their  full 
and  proper  part  in  American  pubUc  life. 
Mrs.  Horton  was  and  is  Incomparably  well 
qualified  to  represent,  to  speak  for,  and  in- 
deed to  lead  American  women  in  the  publio 
service.  This  rejection  of  a  first  rater,  while 
so  many  second  and  third  raters  are  ap- 
proved and  applauded,  is  a  severe  setback 
for  the  whole  effort  of  American  women  to 
make  their  rightful  contribution  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  their  country. 

Nor  does  the  story  end  there.  What  has 
>faappened  to  America,  and  where  does  this 
new  trend  lead,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
such  a  citizen  as  Mrs.  Horton  to  have  her 
standing  slurred?  These  are  questions 
which  every  American  must  ask.  These  are 
questions  going  to  the  very  heart  of  otir 
situation.  There  is  only  one  answer.  A 
sickness  has  gripped  this  country — a  sick- 
ness of  fear,  of  mvitual  suspicion,  at  un- 
healthy credulity.  Only  a  sick  nation  is 
willing  to  believe  the  worst  about  lu  best. 
Only  a  sick  nation  remains  complacent  while 
its  government  practices  condemnation  by 
poison  pen  letter  and  pins  the  label  of  bad 
security  on  honorable  Independence  of  spirit. 
The  case  of  Mrs.  Horton  is  an  outrage  in 
itself.  Tet  it  is  even  more  significant  as  a 
symptom  of  our  sickness.  BCrs.  Horton  is 
known  and  admired  by  thousands,  respected 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  her  record, 
and  In  some  sense  protected  by  her  high  post 
in  the  academic  world.  If  the  sultabUlty  of  a 
Mrs.  Horton  can  be  questioned,  on  security 
grounds,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  hvunbler 
and  more  friendless  citizens  who  have 
chanced  to  incure  the  displeasure  of  our  new 
inquisitors? 

It  is  not  needful  to  enter  Into  other  casea. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  common  decen- 
cies of  American  Justice,  the  ancient  rights  o< 
American  citizens  to  think  and  speak  as  they 
please,  are  now  being  outraged  dally  in  the 
name  of  "security."  We  do  not  gain  se- 
cxu-lty  for  this  Nation  by  chaUenglng  a  Mrs. 
Horton.  And  we  lose,  meanwhile,  what  !• 
most  precioiu  in  the  American  tradition. 

It  is  time  for  those  who  care  about  the 
American  traditions  to  Join  together,  in  or- 
der to  protect  that  tradition.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion for  one  moment  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  purge  Itself  of  genuine 
security  risks.  I  fully  understand  the  ur- 
gency of  an  adequate  security  program.  Tet 
this  case  of  Mrs.  Horton  makes  it  all  too  clear 
that  all  good  citizens  now  have  a  duty  to 
oppose  the  growing  official  disregard  of  the 
common  rights  of  Americans,  which  is  now 
becoming  prevalent. 

A  watchdog  body  is  required,  to  raise  the 
alarm  where  there  are  other  cases  like  that 
of  Mrs.  Horton.  An  energetic  organization  la 
needed  to  take  the  part  of  other  victims  ot 
the  same  brand  of  snide  attack — and  espe- 
ciaUy  of  the  humblCT  people  who  have  no- 
where to  turn  when  agents  of  their  own 
Govmiment  unjustly  decide  to  destroy  them. 
I  stand  ready  to  join  with  other  right- 
thinking  dttaens.  If  such  an  organiactUm  i» 

formed. 

Pauumb  6ABnr  Dsw 
Mrs.  Dwight  Davis. 
WasHnroTOK. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 
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or 
IN  IBS  HOD8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 

Bfr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ques- 
tions are  repeatedly  asked  about  the  hls- 
toiy,  function,  purpose,  operation,  ac- 
complishments, and  achievements  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  be  of  helpfulness  in  answering 
some  of  these  questions  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  interested,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Public  Power  Association 
has  prepared  a  valuable  question  and 
answer  brochure  regarding  the  TVA. 
The  answers  so  provided  are  factual  and 
should  be  helpful  to  those  seelcing  the 
truth  about  the  TVA  rather  than  false 
inropaganda.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  this  pamphlet  in  the  Record. 

V  Here  are  the  answers: 

\      QUXSnONS  AMD  Amswxes  Abottt  TVA 

Question.  Wbat  is  the  TVA? 

Answer.  TVA  is  an  Independent  corporate 
agency  of  ttae  Federal  Government.  TVA 
Stands  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

V  Question.  When  was  TVA  created? 
Answer.  In  May  1933. 
Question.  How  was  TVA  created? 
Answer.  By  a  law  or  act  approved  by  the 

Congress  and  the  President. 

Question.  What  are  the  basic  provisions 
CC  the  act  creating  TVA? 

Answer.  TVA  Is  to  provide  for  the  unified 
development  of  all  resources  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tritni- 
tsrtss.  1.  •..  to  Improve  the  navigability  and 
to  provide  for  the  flood  control  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River;  to  provide  for  reforestation  and 
the  proper  use  of  marginal  lands  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley:  to  provide  for  the  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  development  of  said 
Valley  and  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Question.  What  area  comprises  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley? 

Answer.  The  drainage  basin  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  its  tributaries,  an  area  of 
^,910  square  miles. 

Question.  Through  what  States  does  ths 
Tennessee  River  system  flow? 

Answer.  Virginia,  Tennessee.  North  Caro- 
lina. Oeorgia,  Alabama.  Ifississippi,  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

Question.  Where  are  the  oflices  of  TVA 
located? 

Answer.  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.;  Knozville 
and  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  A  small  liaison 
staff  Is  located  In  Washington  and  other 
dBces  are  at  various  points  wltliln  the 
valley. 

1,  Question.  How<  Is  TVA  financed? 
'  Answer.  Appropriations  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  and  fertilizer.  TVA's  power  operations 
are  self-supporting;  in  fact  the  net  Income 
In  fiscal  year  1952  represented  a  4.7  percent 
return  on  the  power  investment. 

Question.  By  whom  are  the  TVA  financial 
Statements  lixamlned? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Genoral  Ac- 
'eountlng  Ofllce. 

Question.  By  whom  are  top  affairs  of  TVA 
administered?    ' 

Answer.  Board  of  Directors  and  General 
Manager. 

Question.  Who  are  the  present  TVA  Direc- 
tory? 


Gordon  B.  Clapp.  Chairman;  Dr. 

Barry  A.  Curtis;  and  Dr.  Raymond  Ross  Paty. 

Qusatlon   How  are  TVA  Directors  chosen? 

.  They    ara    appointed    for    9-year 

the  President  and  ooaflrmed  by  the 

United  [States  Senate. 

Question.  How  many  employees  in  TVA? 
Ansv  er.  As  of  AprU  1.  1953.  the  number  of 
ei^ployees  totaled  21,311. 

What  was  peak  employment  by 
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Forty  thousand  eight  htmdred 
onto  on  September  30.  1942. 

Question.  What  is  the  population  of  the 
Tenneisee  Valley  counties? 

Ansver.  Approximately  3.544,500  inhabit- 
ants (950  censxis).  Area  served  with  TVA 
power:   5.900,000  estimated  population. 

Que^loQ-  What  is  the  rainfall  in  the  valley 
area? 
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Rainfall  averages  52  Inches  a  year. 
Where  are  the  headwaters  of  the 
River  snd  its  tributaries? 
In   the  Unalca,  Iron.  Blue  Ridge, 
Smoky  Mountains,  and  National 
of  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Tennes- 
Georgia. 
Que^ion.  Where  does  the  Tennessee  River 
begin? 

Answer.  Four  and  four-tenths  miles  above 

Knoxvllle  (Gay  Street  Bridge)  at  the  Junc- 

the  Holston  and  French  Broad  Rivers. 

Where  does  the  Tennessee  River 

1  he  Ohio? 

Paducah,  Ky. 
TVA  dams  are  called  multiple- 
dams.    Why? 

To   serve    the    Interests   of   flood 
navigation,  and  electric  power  pro- 
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What  Is  the  useful  storage  ca- 
of  TVA  dams  for  flood  control  and 
lurposes? 

Total  storage  capacity  of  TVA 
s  more  than  22  million  acre-feet  of 
of  which  14,500.000  acre-feet  is  useful 
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other 
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Que)  tion.  What  is  the  area  of  lakes  im- 
pound !d  by  TVA  dams? 

Ansuer.  602,000  acres. 

Quel  tion.  Do  TVA  dams  provide  a  deep- 
water  commercially  usable  channel  on  the 
Tenneiisee  River? 

Ansi  rer.  Yes.  from  its  mouth  at  the  Ohio 
River  o  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  a  sailing  distance 
of  627  miles. 

Question.  Do  all  TVA  dams  have  navlga- 
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No.     Only  9.  all  of  which  are  lo- 
tbe  main  Tennessee  River  between 
and  the  Ohio  River. 

How  many  major  dams  are  lo- 
on tributaries  of  the  Tennessee? 

Twenty-one,  of  which  5  are  owned 

Aluminum   Co.   of  America.     Alcoa 

have  a  contract  under  which  TVA 

releases  of  water  from  these  dams. 

on.  What    are    the    principal    TVA 

visited  by  the  public? 

.  Kentucky,       Pickwick,       Wilson, 

Guntersvllle,  Chickamauga,  Watts 

Loudoun,  Hiwassee.  Norris.  Fon- 

Douglas.    Cherokee,    South    Holston, 

and  Boone. 

Do  all  TVA  dams  have  electrlc- 
;ing  stations? 

,  Yes.    Two  of  these,  Nottely  and 
were  being  installed  in  1953. 

Are  the   varioxis   dams   of  TVA 
by  automobile? 
Yes. 
What  Is  the  minimum  depth  of 
Tennessee  Blver  channel  ere- 
TVA  dams? 

Eleven  feet,  suitable  for  boats  and 
dewing  up  to  9  feet  of  water. 

What    were    limiting    channel 
prior  to  TVA? 

Pour  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wilson  Dam.  Alabama,  a  distance  of 
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259  miles;  3  feet  for  the  next  48  miles;  S 
feet  for  the  next  100  miles;  and  1V4  tt*X  for 
the  next  188  miles  at  headwaters  In  Knox- 
viUe. Tenn. 

Question.  Compare  river  trafltc  on  tbs 
Tennessee  in  1933  and  today. 

Answer.  River  traflic  in  the  1952  calendar 
year  was  approximately  BOO.OOOjOOO  ton- 
miles,  compared  with  33.(XM,000  ton-miles 
in  1933.  (A  ton-mUe  Is  1  ton  of  freight 
moved  1  mile.) 

Question.  What  are  the  principal  prod- 
ucts shipped  on  the  Tennessee  River? 

Answer.  Automobiles,  coal  and  coke,  grain, 
petroleum  products,  chemicals,  forest  prod- 
ucts, pig  iron,  and  steel. 

Question.  How  many  barge  lines  operats 
on-  the  Tennessee? 

Answer.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  24  barge  lines  operating  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  most  of  which  are  for  hire. 

Question.  Where  are  the  principal  public- 
xue  freight  terminals  on  the  Tennessee? 

Answer.  At  Knoxvllle.  Harrlman,  and  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn..  and  at  Guntersvllle.  Decatiur, 
and  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Question.  How  many  private-use  terminal 
faculties  have  been  constructed  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River? 

Answer.  Forty-six.  These  are  all  designed 
to  handle  the  specific  tralDc  of  their  owners, 
and  for  the  most  part  handle  only  such  bulk 
commodities  as  petroleum,  coal,  or  grain. 

Question.  What  Is  the  integrated  TVA 
power  system? 

Answer.  The  integrated  power  system  in- 
cludes major  hydroelectric  plants  at  31  dams. 
13  major  steam-electric  generating  stations 
(of  which  6  were  under  construction  in 
1953),  and  a  number  of  minor  plants.  It 
includes  the  dams  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America.  The  power  output  of  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  Cximberland  Blver  Is 
disposed  of  by  TVA. 

Question.  What  is  the  Installed  generating 
capacity  of  the  Integrated  TVA  system? 

Answer.  Four  millicn  nine  hundred  and 
forty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-five  kUowatts  as  of  April  15.  1953. 

Question.  What  is  the  net  generation? 

Answer.  Nineteen  billion  seven  hundred 
and  one  mUUon  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
thovisand  kilowatt-hours  (fiscal  year  1952). 

Question.  What  area  is  served  by  TVA 
power? 

Answer.  Practically  aU  of  Tennessee,  sub- 
stantial portions  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  smaller  parts  of  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  The  power- 
service  area  covers  80,000  square  miles. 

Question.  How  many  miles  of  high-voltags 
transmission  lines  serve  this  area? 

Answer.  Eight  thousand  three  hundred 
miles. 

Question.  What  Is  TVA'S  net  income  from 
sale  of  power? 

Answer.  Twenty-five  mllUon  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1952. 

Question.  Who  distributes  TVA  power? 

Answer.  TVA  power  is  being  distributed 
under  TVA  rates  by  97  municipalities.  51  co> 
operatives,  and  3  private  companies. 

Question.  How  many  consumers  of  TVA 
power? 

Answer.  One  mUllon  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three thousand  as  of  March  1.  1953. 

Question.  What  is  average  TVA  rate  for 
residential  use? 

Answer.  One  and  thirty-three  hundredths 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Question.  What  is  the  average  rate  for  resi- 
dential use  in  United  States? 

Answer.  Two  and  seventy-six  himdredths 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Question.  Compare  average  use  of  elec- 
tricity Im  TVA  service  area  with  that  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Answer.  The  residential  consimiers  of  TVA 
power  used  an  annual  average  of  4,106  kilo- 
watt-hours for  which  they  paid  $64.61;  ths 
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residential  consumers  In  the  United  States 
used  an  average  of  about  2.170  kilowatt-hours 
for  which  they  paid  $69 J9. 

Question.  Compare  the  number  of  electric 
power  consumers  in  TVA  service  area  today 
with  the  number  prior  to  TVA 

Answer.  There  are  over  1V4  mlUlon  con- 
sumers today,  about  four  times  the  number 
served  by  the  private  utUlty  companies  In 
the  area  in  1933,  the  year  TVA  was  created. 

Question.  Compare  the  percentage  of 
farms  with  electricity  today  with  that  prior 
to  TVA. 

Answer.  Ninety  percent  of  farms  In  the 
Valley  States  have  electricity  today  whereas 
In  December  1932  only  3.5  percent  were  elec- 
trified. 

Question.  What  was  net  Income  of  the 
municipal  and  cooperative  distributors  of 
TVA  power  in  1962? 

Answer.  Combined  net  earnings  amounted 
to  «17,412,129. 

Question.  How  were  the  mimlclpal  and 
cooperative  distributors  financed? 

Answer.  The  municipal  systems  were  fi- 
nanced principally  through  the  Issuance  of 
electric  S3rstem  revenue  bonds.  Many  coop- 
eratives borrowed  funds  from  the  Rwal 
Electrification  Administration. 

Question.  What  is  the  annual  return  on 
TVA's  average  power  investment? 

Answer.  Five  percent  for  fiscal  years  1948- 
52. 

Question.  What  is  TVA  Investment  assign- 
able to  power  program? 

Answer.  Average  depreciated  Investment 
In  facilities  assignable  to  power,  including 
working  capital :  $555,000,000  fiscal  year  1952. 

Question.  How  is  TVA's  total  investment 
allocated? 

Answer.  Power,  67 J  percent;  flood  control, 
17.2  percent:  navigation,  15.0  percent. 

Question.  Must  TVA  repay  the  Federal 
Government  the  cost  of  power  Investment? 

Answer.  Yes.  TVA  is  required  to  pay  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  out  of  Its  power 
revenues,  within  40  years  from  1948.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  funds  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  advanced  for  the  power  pro- 
gram. Similar  payments  over  40-year  pe- 
riods are  required  against  appropriations  for 
projects  going  into  service  after  1948. 

Question.  Do  States  and  counties  benefit 
financially  from  TVA  power  program? 

Answer.  Yes.  In  fiscal  year  1952  TVA  made 
In  lieu  of  tax  payments  to  States  and  coiui- 
tles  of  $3,036,207.  During  the  same  year  dis- 
tributors of  TVA  power  made  payments  of 
$4,333,240.  The  total  payments  of  $7,369,447 
compare  with  $3,233,792  which  represents  all 
former  property  taxes  paid  on  private  power 
property  prior  to  acquisition  by  TVA  or  dis- 
tributors and  on  all  reservoir  land  acquired 
by  TVA. 

Question.  What  are  the  principal  crops 
snd  livestock? 

Answer.  Corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  small 
grains,  and  hay  are  principal  crops;  live- 
stock includes  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  poultry. 

Question.  What  is  the  average  size  farm  In 
Tennessee  Valley? 

Answer.  Seventy-seven  acres  as  oi  1953. 

Question.  To  what  i>eacetlme  use  has  TVA 
adapted  the  World  War  I  constructed  chem- 
ical plants  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.? 

Answer.  To  the  experimental  production 
of  fertilizers,  primarily  highly  concentrated 
phosphates,  and  for  research  relating  to 
various  mineral  raw  materials  In  the  Valley 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Question.  How  were  the  plants  utUiaed 
during  World  War  n? 

Answer.  In  accordance  with  plans  worked 
out  with  the  War  Department.  TVA  rehabiU- 
tated  and  modernized  the  facilities  of  the 
plant  to  produce  ammonia  and  aounonlum 
nitrate  for  explosives.  elem«ntal  phosphorus 
for  war  purposes,  and  calcium  carbide  for  use 
In  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber.  The 


plant  also  produces  phosphatie  snd  nitrogen- 
ous fertilisers  important  in  the  production  of 
foods. 

Question.  How  did  TVA  acquire  the  chem- 
ical plants? 

Answer.  They  were  turned  over  to  TVA  In 
1938  by  the  War  Department. 

Question.  How  many  farmers  are  testing 
and  demonstrating  TVA  manufactured  ferti- 
lisers In  actual  farming  operations? 

Answer.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty rone  farms  in  21  States  in  1953. 

Question.  How  many  of  these  farms  are 
located  in  the  seven  Tennessee  Valley  States? 

Answer.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
five. 

Question.  Who  selects  the  farms  to  test 
and  demonstrate  the  TVA  fertUizers? 

Answer.  The  farmers  in  each  community 
In  cooperation  with  TVA  and  the  extension 
division  of  the  State  universities.  Those 
chosen  become  test-demonstration  farmers. 

Question.  Who  sponsors  the  test-denu>n- 
stfation  activities? 

Answer.  TVA  and  the  extension  division  of 
the  State  universities. 

Question.  How  much  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley is  in  forests  and  farm  woodlands? 

Answer.  Fourteen  miUion  acres,  or  64  per- 
cent. 

Question.  What  are  the  principal  types  of 
timber? 

Answer.  Hardwoods,  mixed  types  of  hard- 
woods, and  conifers. 

Question.  What  is  the  ownership  of  the 
forest  land? 

Answer.  Eighty-three  percent  Is  privately 
owned  and  17  percent  is  publicly  owned. 

Question.  What  is  the  valley's  estimated 
annual  income  from  timber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts? 

Answer.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  Under  sound  forest  development 
and  management,  this  annual  Income  could 
be  Increased  many  times. 

Question.  What  Is  the  length  of  the  shore- 
line created  by  TVA  lakes? 

Answer.  Ten  thoxisand  miles. 

QuesUon.  Does  TVA  operate  any  recreation 
facilities  for  the  public  on  iU  properties? 

Answer.  No.  AU  public  parks  and  com- 
mercial recreation  faculties  are  operated  by 
private  business,  concessioners,  or  by  public 
agencies  other  than  TVA. 

Question.  What  recreation  faculties  have 
been  built  on  the  lakeshore? 

Answer.  Recreation  faculties  on  the  lakes 
include  parks,  boat  docks,  swimming  beaches, 
camps,  summer  cabins,  resort  centers,  and 
vistas  for  sightseeing. 

Question.  How  many  public  parks  and 
boat  docks  are  located  on  TVA  lakes? 

Answer.  Fifty-two  parks  and  230  boat 
docks  as  of  January  1,  1953. 

Question.  Does  TVA  exercise  control  of 
private  operations  on  leased  lands? 

Answer.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Structures  are  not  permitted  where  they 
wUl  be  damaged  by  fioods.  State  and  local 
laws  and  regulations  apply. 

Question.  How  does  one  acquire  or  lease 
property  from  TVA? 

Answer.  Leases  are  handled  through  the 
Division  of  Reservoir  Properties,  KnoxviUe, 
and  purchases  are  handled  through  the  Di- 
vision of  Property  and  Supply,  Chattanooga. 

Question.  What  is  the  investment  in 
recreation  faculties  located  on  the  lakes? 

Answer.  Approximately  $38  mUllon  as  of 
January  1,  1953. 

Question.  How  many  pleasure  craft  are  In 
use  on  the  lakes? 

Answer.  Nearly  2.800  Inboard  boats,  rang- 
ing from  cabin  cruisers  to  nmabouts,  and 
nearly  21,000  smaller  craft,  as  of  April  1,  1953. 
Question.  What  fish  are  caught  in  TVA 

lakes? 

Answer.  Game  fish  chlefiy  are  bass,  wau- 
eye,  sauger.  and  crapple. 

Questton.  What  Is  the  catch  and  nusaber 
of  fishing  trips  on  TVA  iakmt 


Answer.  The  number  of  individual  1-day 
fishing  trips  on  TVA  waters  is  estimated  at 
2  mUUon  per  year.  ISie  catch  on  aU  TVA 
waters  exceeds  10  mUlion  pounds  annuaUy. 

Question.  What  is  the  area  deveic^ied  for 
game  refuges? 

Answer.  To  date  approximately  140.000 
acres  have  been  developed  for  State  and  Fed- 
eral controlled  game  refuges. 

Question.  Are  TVA  dams  open  to  the  pub- 
lic? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  dams  are  open  to 
visitors  except  during  emergency  conditions. 
TVA  pubUc  safety  service  oiBcers  on  duty 
escort  visitors  through  the  powerhouses. 

Question.  What  is  TVA's  highest  dam?      ' 

Answer.  Fontana  EMun,  480  feet  high. 

Question.  How  many  persons  tiave  visited 
TVA  dams? 

Answer.  An  estimated  40  mlUlon. 

Question.  What  have  the  benefits  of  up- 
stream storage  of  TVA  dams  been  on  floods 
in  Chattanooga? 

Answer.  During  the  past  18  years  damages 
estimated  at  over  $45  mUlion  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

Question.  What  damage  would  be  caused 
at  Chattanooga  if  floods  equal  to  that  of  1867 
were  to  come  and  there  were  no  TVA  dams? 

Answer.  Loss  would  be  $100  mlUlon.  With 
today's  regulation  the  loss  would  be  cut  to 
$12,300,000.  With  local  protection  works 
recommended  by  TVA  there  would  be  no 
loss. 

Question.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  of  flood  protection  furnished  by 
TVA  dams? 

Answer.  Existing  dams  In  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  are  capable  of  reducing  fioods  at  Cairo, 
IU.,  by  2  to  4  feet  and  lesser  amounts  down- 
stream. This  will  provide  security  from  fiood 
to  6  million  acres  of  Mississippi  Valley  pro- 
ductive land  and  wUl  reduce  the  frequency 
of  flooding  on  an  additional  4  million  acres. 

Question.  How  long  does  It  take  to  "lock** 
a  boat  through  a  TVA  dam? 

Answer.  It  varies  with  the  dams.  Ken- 
tucky, Pickwick,  Chickamauga,  Wheeler,  and 
Watts  ^ir  each  take  40  minutes;  Fort  Ik>u- 
doun,  <5  minutes;  Guntersvllle  and  Hales 
Bar,  35  minutes;  Wilson  (two  locks) .  60  min- 
utes. 

Question.  Does  TVA  carry  on  its  operations 
alone? 

Answer.  By  no  means.  Dams  and  chemi- 
cal plants  are  operated  by  TVA,  but  most 
of  the  program  is  carried  on  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  about  1(X)  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, with  whom  TVA  has  working  agree- 
ments. 

Question.  How  many  cme  obtain  additional 
Information  of  TVA  and  its  activities? 

Answer.  Write  to  the  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, TVA,  Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  UNTOcsr 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1955  \ 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Journal  of 
Comjnerce  and  Commercial  of  May  6. 
1953: 

WOSLD  TftABB  ODTUMIK 

(By  Bnuna  M.  Doran) 
A  CUBS  ON  BxroaT-mroKr  same  ixmms 
During  the  past  few  weeks  there  hsve  been 
i^peated   nunors    that    the   Sxport-lBapast 
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Bank's  lo«n  setlTltleB  wUl  be  curbed  this  year 
in  line  with  the  Trea»ury*8  sound-money  pro- 
gram. Lftrt  week'*  announcement  of  an  Im- 
pending retvganlzatlon  of  the  bank  could  be 
the  clonal  for  such  a  move  If  the  administra- 
tion should  be  planning  any  such  step. 

Granted  the  need  to  cut  Federal  outlays, 
any  such  decision,  neTerthless,  would  seem 
most  unwise.  The  saving  that  could  be  ob- 
tained by  curtailing  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  would  be  mod- 
erate In  any  event.  The  probable  adverse 
effects  upon  o\ir  foreign  economic  relations 
and  upon  world  trade  generally  would  far 
outweigh  the  grain  that  could  be  achieved 
by  shutting  down  on  the  bank's  activities. 

The  bank's  new  credit  commitments  in  the 
two  past  calendar  years  amounted  to  $596.6 
million  and  9244.2  million.  The  larger  total 
for  1952  includes  an  extraordinary  credit  of 
$200  million  extended  to  France  as  an  ad- 
vance against  payments  the  western  Euro- 
pean nation  will  earn  later  on  when  deliv- 
eries are  made  under  offshore  piirchases  con- 
tracts placed  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. The  bank's  unobligated  lending  au- 
thority recently  stood  at  $1,080  million. 

Net  disbursements  recently  have  been  ma- 
terially smaller  than  loan  commitments.  In 
calendars  1952  and  1951.  respectively,  au- 
thorizations disbursed  as  loans  totaled  $478.2 
million  and  $204.1  million.  Meanwhile  re- 
ceipts in  repayments  of  principal  amounted 
to  $271  million  and  $134.6  mUlion,  respec- 
tively, and  Interest  Income  to  $73.3  million  in 
1952  and  $68.6  million  in  1951.  After  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  funds  borrowed  by  the 
Treasury  and  of  administrative  expenses,  net 
operating  profits  of  $50.7  millioi>  and  $53.2 
million  were  realized.  A  dividend  of  2  i>er- 
cent  on  capital  stock  of  $1  billion  was  de- 
clared in  June  of  each  year. 

Net  drawings  upon  the  Treasury,  thus. 
amounted  to  $156.5  million  in  calendar  1952 
and  $16.3  million  in  calendar  1951. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n,  the  bank 
was  primarily  occupied  with  making  recon- 
struction loans  to  war-torn  countries  under 
additional  lending  authority  given  for  this 
purpose.  But,  with  that  aspect  of  the  bank's 
activities  completed  several  years  ago.  it  Is 
again  concentrating  on  development  loans, 
a  field  in  wtiich  it  has  been  so  eminently 
successful. 

Here  it  might  be  stressed  that  the  bank 
Is  no  giveaway  agency  but  rather  an  Insti- 
tution making  credits,  which  at  the  same 
time  they  have  stimulated  sound  develop- 
ment of  two-way  trade  have  enabled  the 
bank  to  conduct  the  business  at  a  profit. 
As  of  December  31,  1952,  the  bank's  undi- 
vided profits  for  the  preceding  6  months,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulated  reserve  for  pos- 
sible losses,  aggregated  $292.4  million  after 
payment  to  the  Treasury  of  Interest  on  bor- 
rowings on  the  bank's  behalf.  The  bank, 
moreover,  has  a  record  of  doee  cooperation 
with  commercial  banks. 

The  f\indamental  problem  of  United 
States  foreign  trade,  as  an  Export-Import 
Bank  official  aptly  described  it  a  few  years 
ago,  is  to  maintain  a  high  and  rising  volume 
of  imports  in  (^rder  to  make  possible  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  exports  and 
the  repayment  of  foreign  loans. 

What  Is  required  Is  not  Indiscriminate 
Government  assistance  to  exports  iu  gen- 
eral but  selective  assistance  to  exports  which 
will  improve  the  economies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  ris- 
ing voliune  of  United  States  exports  to  them 
on  a  sound  basis. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  this  offlclal  then 
stated,  the  bank  has  striven  to  facilitate  ex- 
ports which  would  contribute  most  to  this 
long-nin  objective.  It  has  financed  exports 
of  such  things  as  locomotives  and  generates 
In  order  to  help  Increase  a  growing  market 
Xor  a  thousand  consumer  times. 
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By  providing  financing  for  eaaential  re- 
quire] aents  of  other  nations  and  spreading 
repayment  over  a  period  of  years,  the  bank 
has  b  Biped  smooth  out  the  upa  and  downs 
in  dcllar  availabUitiea  of  other  coun;jle8. 
The  net  effect,  thus,  has  been  to  make  for 
more  sustained  demand  for  American  prod- 
ucts ;enerally  than  otherwise  wo\ild  have 
been  ^he  case. 

An<  .  what  is  most  Important,  In  helping 
flnan(  e  projects  that  Improve  the  economies 
of  the  host  countries,  the  bank  also  has 
helpel  lay  the  basis  for  expanding  two-way 
trade  In  many  Instances,  developments 
whlct  the  bank  has  facUitated  already  have 
contributed  to  the  volume  of  their  exports, 
thus  ladding  to  the  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings of  many  countries,  notably  the  Latin 
Amer  can  republics. 

To  impose  credit  limitations  upon  the 
bank  at  a  time  when  we  are  about  to  review 
our  r<  lations  with  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, when  American  exports  are  declining 
and  ether  nations  are  so  worried  about  our 
forelj  n-trade  policy,  would  seem  most  in- 
oppoi  tune.  In  fact,  such  a  move  would  seem 
so  sh3rtsighted  that  we  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve the  administration  is  seriously  con- 
temp  atlng  such  a  pennywise.  pound-fool- 
ish 81  ep. 


Dktrict  of  Colombia— A  Good 
Badf  et  Job 


suggested,  toward  devising  methods  of  in- 
creasing  tax  revenues. 

The  heaviest  budget  cut  by  the  committee 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's request  for  $400,000  with  which  to 
build  and  operate  an  educational  television 
station  in  Washington.  Tula  wiU  b«  re- 
garded by  those  who  oppose  entry  of  the 
District  government  into  the  broculcasting 
business  as  no  great  loss  to  the  city.  Educa- 
tional TV  is  still  in  its  Infancy.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  group  of  private  colleges  and 
schools  in  this  area  that  is  interested  in  Joint 
operation  of  such  a  station,  without  gov- 
ernmental control.  In  short,  the  conunit- 
tee  has  eliminated  from  the  budget  a  highly 
controversial  item  at  a  time  when  economies 
are  in  order.  Civil  defense,  loag  a  stepchild 
here,  also  took  a  beating. 

But  police,  welfare,  and  other  department* 
received  generally  sympathetic  treatment. 
If  the  House  and  Senate  support  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations.  Police  Chief  Mur- 
ray will  be  able  to.strengthen  his  force  ma- 
terially. Work  can  proceed,  too.  on  the 
urgentiy  needed  Children's  Center  near 
Laurel.  Md..  and  on  a  number  of  school  proj- 
ects. The  long-range  public-works  pro- 
gram and  methods  of  financing  it  remain 
for  congressional  approval.  The  going  Is 
not  likely  to  be  as  easy  in  this  field.  But 
without  such  a  program  in  effect.  Congress 
will  find  its  year-to-year  local  budgetary 
tasks  increasingly  perplexing. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CALXroaNiA 
in]  IBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

VOr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
at  t  lis  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Mer  ibers  of  the  House  to  an  editorial 
appiaring  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
Sun  lay  May  31.  1953.  This  editorial, 
enti  led  "A  Good  Budget  Job."  refers  to 
H.  r|.  5471.  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  he  fiscal  year  1954.  This  bill  has 
beer  reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Dist-ict  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
und'r  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guisied  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr. 
Eari  Wilson.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  serve  on  this  subcom- 
mitt  ee  under  Mr.  Wilson's  fair  and  able 
lead  ership. 

T  le  editorial  follows: 

A   OooD  BxTDarr   Job 

A  well-rounded,  carefxilly  trimmed  Dis- 
trict budget  has  been  presented  to  the  House 
by  lbs  Appropriations  Committee.  AU  In 
all,  the  committee  has  handled  well  its 
shar»  of  responsibility  for  the  financing  of 
Dlstllct  government  operations.  The  city 
will  be  fortunate  if  it  fares  as  well  at  t^he 
han(  Is  of  the  House  Itself. 

In  contrast  with  the  recent  past,  there  was 
no  lerloxis  attempt  to  apply  any  economy 
forn  ulas  to  the  Federal  contribution  of  $12 
mill  on,  the  Itunp  sum  previously  authorized 
by  (  ongress.  The  adequacy  of  the  author- 
ized payment  is.  of  coiirse,  in  question,  as 
Is  tHe  system  at  meeting  the  Federal  obli- 
gation through  an  arbitrary  lump  siun  in- 
stea  1  of  a  formula  based  on  variable  factors. 
*Ilie4e  are  matters  for  concurrent  studies  on 
sides  of  the  Capitol.  Tliese  studies 
shoiild  precede  any  effort  by  the  Commis- 
sion srs.   as  the  Appropriations  Committee 


United  States  Indian  Population  lBcrea$et 
50  Percent  Since  1900 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 


or 


HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  MoarH  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dians of  North  Dakota  and  of  the  United 
States  generally  have  made  a  great  deal 
of  progress  during  the  last  50  years,  but 
they  have  been  hindered  by  an  Indian 
Bureau  that  seems  more  anxious  to  per- 
petuate Itself  than  to  help  them  be- 
come successful  and  responsible  citizens, 
enjoying  full  rights  under  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  May  25,  comment- 
ing on  the  little  known  fact  that  there 
are  Indians  In  every  State  of  the  Union 
except  Delaware : 

Indians  Hzxe  To  Stat 

The  Indian  problem  is  seldom  mentioned 
these  days,  but  the  red  man  is  by  no  means 
extinct. 

The  United  States  Indian  population  has 
increased  60  percent  since  1900,  the  Census 
Bureau  reports.  And  while  most  of  the 
343,000  Uve  in  the  West,  there  are  Indians 
in  every  State  except  Delaware. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  many 
young  Indians  have  left  the  reservations,  to 
go  to  college  or  find  work  In  the  cities. 

Our  Government  has  had  many  projects 
supposedly  for  the  good  of  the  Indian,  but 
too  many  of  them  have  been  based  on  the 
false  assimiption  that  the  red  man  was  in- 
capable of  adapting  himself  to  modem  life 
and  hence  needed  a  bureaucrat  guardian. 

The  Nation  does  have  a  special  obligation 
to  these  original  Americans,  but  it  can  best 
be  discharged  by  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 


l-i 


Baktf  Coimt7*$  JHnjot  of  Lo$  Aafelet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  COON 

or  oaaooM 
IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 
Mr  COON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
an  editorial  of  the  Baker  County  Demo- 
crat-Herald, dated  May  28,  1953,  one  of 
the  outstanding  papers  of  Oregon,  hon- 
oring Congressman  Norms  Pottlscn.    I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  success 
of  my  friend  of  many  years.  Congress- 
man PouLsow.  who  has  been  recently 
elected  as  mayor  of  Los  Angeles.    He  is  a 
former,  resident   and  highly  esteemed 
member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  Baker 
County,  Oreg.,  my  home  county.    This 
editorial  will  show  the  high  respect  and 
aflecUon  with  which  he  is  regarded  by 
the  people  in  this  area  who  knew  him 
as  a  boy  and  a  young  mail.    I,  along  with 
other  friends  of  Baker  County,  feel  he 
has  a  distinct  contribution  to  make  as 
mayor  of  this  great  city,  and  I  am  glad  to 
Insert  in  the  Recced  this  fii^e  editorial 
written  by  those  who  have  known  Con- 
gressman PouLSON  many  years.    It  is  as 
follows: 
BAKxa  CouHTT's  Matoe  or  Loe  Ahoklxs 
Baker  County  friends— and   they  are  le- 
gion—are rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Con- 
ereasman  Noaais  Poulsom   In   his  race   for 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  fourth  largest  city  in 
the  United  States.    He  was  elected  by  a  large 
margin  over  the  veteran  Inctmibent,  Mayor 
Bowron,  after  one  of  the  warmest  contests 
staged  for  mayor  in  the  hUtory  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Pom.80N  was  supported  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Amer- 
ica, in  whose  Judgment  the  people  have 
voiced  confidence.  The  big  issue  was  pub- 
lic housing  in  Los  Angeles,  which  Poot.80n 
and  the  Times  opposed. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Baker  County 
cltiaens  were  warmly  interested  In  a  Los  An- 
geles city  election.  Norms  Poulson.  a  native 
of  thU  county  and  a  graduate  of  Baker  High 
School  to  the  class  of  1918,  has  been  claimed 
as  "our  Congressman  from  California."  Now 
he  will  be  "our  mayor  of  Loe  Angeles." 

Why  rtld  he  win?  First,  be  has  been  at  all 
times  ambitious  to  do  a  good  Job  and  ad- 
vance. He  left  Baker  for  California  to  enter 
the  field  of  accounting  and  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded In  a  big  way.  He  became  interested 
In  the  field  of  government.  He  proved  him- 
self a  good  campaigner,  a  successful  salesman 
from  the  beginning.  His  record  in  Congress 
shows  that  he  Is  sound  In  his  thinking.  It 
was  a  real  feat  for  a  RepubUcan  to  be  elected 
repeatedly  from  a  county  that  is  sUongly 
Democratic  in  registration.  His  constitu- 
ents sometimes  disagreed  with  him.  He 
would  ret\im  to  his  district,  meet  with  them 
and  talk  them  out  of  their  Ideas  In  favor  of 
his  own  on  the  ground  that  his  stands  on 
Issues  ven  better  for  their  own  welfare  in 
the  long  run.  This  was  not  easy  and  few 
Republican  Congressmen  were  able  to  do 
•bat.  That  is  why  we  referred  to  him  as  a 
sucoessfxil  salfuma"  and  a  sound  one. 

PouiAoN  has  a  friendly  pwaonaUty  and  la 
tolerant  of  opposing  viewa.  He  la  a  genius 
at  getting  along  with  people  regardless  of 
whether  they  always  agree  with  him.  He  U 
weU  accustomed  to  persistent  and  hard  work. 
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Ingratoed  in  him  at  a  Baker  County  faim 
boy. 

On  the  eve  of  1953  graduation.  Baker  High 
School  students  should  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  their  school  has  a  list  ot  outstanding 
aliunni  members  who  have  gone  high  In  tb* 
Nation's  affairs.  A  long  list  could  be  entim- 
erated  of  men  who  stand  at  the  top  to  their 
fields  of  endeavor.  These  men  have  been 
possessed  of  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
good  character,  willingness  to  work  hard, 
ambition,  and  a  high  regard  for  their  neigh- 
bors.   POT7I.SON  is  one  of  them. 

Baker  County  citiaerM  would  like  to  send 
this  message  to  the  people  ot  Los  Angeles: 

Noaais  PouLaoN,  "our  mayor  of  Los  An- 
geles," is  typical  of  the  friendly  spirit  of 
eastern  Oregon.  He  Is  a  natural -born  opti- 
mist, a  leader  to  progress,  restrained  only  by 
the  realism  of  a  sound,  practical  man  who 
came  up  the  hard  way.  Here  in  Baker  Coun- 
ty we  will  continue  to  watch  over  him  care- 
fully. Just  as  we  have  to  the  past.  And  we 
promise  you.  our  good  neighbors  to  Loe 
Angeles,  an  outstanding  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  your  great  city. 


FttBds  Required  To  FacOiUte  Natwafiu- 
tioM  of  Persons  of  Japanese  Ancestry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAIWUa  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirOBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  1,1953 

Mr.   YORTY.    Mr.    Speaker,   reports 
which  have  come  to  me  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  teU  of  the  hundreds 
of  Issei  or  first-generation  Japanese  who 
have  signed  up  for  citizenship  classes, 
as  a  result  of  the  new  immigration  law 
which   went   into   effect  December   24, 
1952.   Their  enthusiasm  in  preparing  for 
naturalization  examinations  are  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  Americans  who  are  apt 
to  take   their  citizenship  for  granted. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  congratulaUons 
are  due  both  the  Issei  and  Nissei  in  this 
country   for   their   exemplary   conduct 
throughout  the  long  years  when  citizen- 
ship for  the  Issei  seemed  a  faraway  goaL 
The    Japanese-American    people    as    a 
whole  have  set  an  example  of  self -dis- 
cipline, loyalty,  and  hard  work  which 
has  Impressed  fair-minded  people  every- 
where.   Their  determination  to  acquire 
American    citizenship   required   patient 
and  persistent  acUon.     Now  that  the 
racial  bars  to  naturalization  are  lifted, 
it  is  understandable  that  they  should 
want  to  accept  in  full  the  privUeges  as 
well  as   responsibilities   of   citizenship. 
Many  of  the  Japanese  aliens  now  eligible 
to  share  in  the  American  citizenship  of 
their  chUdren  are  in  the  late  autumn  of 
their  lives.    Por  them,  citizenship  marks 
the  end  of  countless  inequities  they  suf- 
fered  because  of   their   Inferior   legal 

status. 

In  the  few  nwrnths  since  the  law  went 
Into  effect,  the  local  chapters  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  Leaf^^Jf 
rendered  invaluable  assistance  espetdal^r 
to  the  Issei.  in  acquainting  **»«^  ^«^ 
the  requirements  of  naturalizatkai. 
They  have  volunteered  their  fiervJeesas 
teachers,  typists,  and  even  ns  intecivei- 


ers  for  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  The  need  for  interpreters 
arises  out  ot  the  provision  in  the  new  law 
that  persons  over  50  who  have  lived  here 
an  aggregate  of  50  years  need  not  be 
required  to  read  English. 

These  services  including  the  private 
Americanization  classes  sponsored  by  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  in 
cooperation  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalizaticm  Service  represent  further 
evidence  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Americans.  However,  it  is  a 
tremendous  task  to  qualify  thousands  of 
aliens  for  citizenship.  Because  of  the 
size  of  the  task,  and  its  urgency  to  people 
who  have  already  waited  most  of  their 
lifetime  for  citizenship  in  their  adopted 
country.  I  hereby  offer  my  vmqualifled 
support  to  the  resolution  of  the  Paciflo 
Southwest  District  Council  of  the  Jap- 
anese American  Citizens  League,  to  wit: 

Whereas  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952  authorised  for  the  first  time  to 
American  history  the  natiu-aliaation  of  resi- 
dent aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry  lawfully 
admitted  toto  this  country  for  permanent 
residency;   and 

Whereas  an  overwhelming  number  of  the 
85.000  resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
are  desirous  of  attaining  cltiaenship  through 
naturalization:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Pacific  Southu>est  District 
Council  of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  in  convention  assembled  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz..  May  1-3.  1953.  That  adminUtrative 
funds  be  made  available  Immediately  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  hire  and  apH 
polnt  needed  examiners.  Interpreters,  and 
other  personnel  and  facilities  necessary  to 
accomplish  their  expeditious  naturaliaatlon 
in  cM-der  that  these  aged  aliens  who  are  so 
deserving  of  citizenship  may  attato  that 
status  during  their  lifetlma. 


Tke  Neeil  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or  WKW  Ji 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1953 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mx.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  dilemmas  facing  us.  as 
legislators,  today  is  the  problem  of  how 
to  protect  our  national  security  while  at 
the  tame  time  promoting  the  security  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  This  dilemma 
has  been  weU  iUustrated  In  recent  immi- 
gration debates  and  the  issues  raised 
therein.  Almost  everyone  agrees  that 
our  national  security  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  security  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not 
nearly  so  much  agreement  about  how  we 
can  best  contribute  to  the  security  of  our 
allies,  and  the  strengthening  of  our  po- 
sition in  the  western  bloc  of  free  naUona. 
I.  for  one,  wish  to  go  on  record  as  sup- 
portine  the  views  enunciated  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man in  his  message  to  Congress  a  year 
ago  and  tay  President  Eisenhower  in  hia 
letter  to  Congress  last  month  outlining 
tbe  despexnte  need  for  onergency  immi- 
cratkoQ  legjslataon. 


<  ^ 
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President  Baenhower  requested  that, 
within  the  framework  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws,  emergency  legislation  be  en- 
acted  "for  the  special  admission  of  120.- 
000  immigrants  per  year  for  the  next  2 
years."  It  requires  little  imagination  to 
feel  sympathy  for  the  political  refugees 
who  have  been  cut  off  from  normal,  na- 
tional civic  and  social  ties:  who  have 
been,  in  many  cases,  unable  to  earn  a 
livelihood  or  have  normal  family  lives: 
and  who  have  been  largely  deprived  of 
the  everyday  responsibilities  as  well  as 
rights  which  contribute  to  human  dig- 
nity. It  requires  even  less  imagination 
to  know  that  the  existence  of  large 
groups  of  these  political  outcasts  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  society  and  to  world 
peace.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
we  might  call  the  social  outcasts  or  the 
victims  of  overpopulation  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  The  requested  legislation 
would  provide  an  outlet  for  the  most 
seriously  overpopulatcd  countries  in  EUi- 
rope:  Italy,  Greece,  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  and  the  Netherlands. 

One  of  these  countries.  Italy,  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  such  action 
brings  results.  In  the  last  Italian  elec- 
tions, the  letters  of  displaced  persons  in 
this  coimtry  to  th^r  kinsmen  left  be- 
hind helped  to  win  a  vote  for  freedom. 
It  will  soon  be  election  time  in  Italy 
again.  Our  action  on  the  President's 
recommendation.  I  can  assure  you.  is  be- 
ing watched  with  fervent  hope  by  the 
Italian  people. 

Obviously,  the  proposal  to  admit  240.- 
000  persons  from  Europe  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  whole  complex  problem.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  ab- 
sorb all  of  the  thousands  of  refugees  and 
victims  of  overpopulation  in  Europe.  To 
my  knowledge,  no  one  has  even  sug- 
gested such  a  step. ; 

Our  role  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
demands  of  us  only  that  we  provide  real 
leadership  in  working  toward  the  reso- 
lution of  this  tragic  situation.  We  are 
not  expected  to  displace  American 
workers  and  families  from  their  jobs  and 
homes.  We  are  expected  only  to  do  our 
fair  share  to  welcome  only  as  many  per- 
sons as  our  economy  can  properly  absorb 
and  our  communities  can  properly  as- 
similate. I  submit  that  when  we  have 
done  this  we  can  speak  more  convinc- 
ingly for  freedom  everywhere.  In  efFect. 
we  will  have  made  a  declaration  of  re- 
sponsibility of  all  nations  to  open  their 
doors  to  new  settlers  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace.  For.  in  the  last  analysis,  it 
will  take  the  cooperation  of  all  nations 
to  accomplish  the  goal  of  mass  migration 
that  is  necessary  to  further  the  goal  of 
the  economic  and  poUtical  stability  of 
the  world  today.  The  leadership  which 
we  can  provide  by  the  enactment  of 
emergency  legislation  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  President  Eisenhower  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  will  deepen  the  faith  of  people  every- 
where in  the  functioning  of  a  free  society. 
It  will  not  only  be  of  immense  material 
aid  to  people  who  have  come  to  expect 
little  in  the  way  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
but  it  will  provide  a  great  spiritual  lift 
to  both  the  Immigranti  and  their  kins- 


men 1  hey  leave  behind.  It  will  do  much 
to  counteract  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda that  Americans  are  not  inter- 
ested in  peace  but  only  in  power.  And 
finally,  it  will  contribute  to  the  pros- 
peritji  and  self-respect  of  our  own  in- 
dividi  al  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
longe]  postpone  action  on  this  vital  leg- 
islatic  n.  Look  at  the  policy  facts  alone. 
On  th  e  record  this  Is  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure gi  owing  out  of  the  national  interest 
in  tho  view  of  two  Presidents:  one  a 
Demo;rat  and  the  other  a  Republican. 
The  reed  for  such  legislation  was  out- 
lined )y  Mr.  Tnunan  and  established  in 
the  h  >arings  held  in  the  82d  Congress. 
Now.  ]  *resident  Eisenhower,  for  substan- 
tially the  same  reasons,  has  called  for 
promi  t  enactment  of  a  similar  measure. 
Plainl  T  there  is  ro  dilemma  here  as  be- 
tween our  own  best  interests  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  partners  in  the  free 
world.  Let  us — and  speedily — recc>gnize 
that  ve  are  here  identified  with  broad 
natioral  policy  that  is  above  partisan- 
ship. Let  us  write  the  requested  legis- 
lation into  the  law  of  the  land  without 
f luthc  r  delay.  '•'— 


Resot^tiM  by  Polisli-Amerkaa  Cliiens 
Leafac  of  PcBasylvaaia 

Extension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAT1VE3 
Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 


f(>r 


MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 

resolution     was     imanimously 

in  the  32d  annual  convention  of 

-American  Citizens  League  of 

held  on  May  26  of  this 

Philadelphia. 

final  paragraph  of  this  resolution 
action  on  the  recommendations 
by  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
in  its  final  report.   The  mem- 
the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  Com- 
have  been  trying  to  secure  a  hear- 
January  on  the  resolution  now 
in  the  House  Foreign  AflTairs 
This  resolution  asks  Con- 
gress IjD  submit  our  testimony  and  find- 
ings tq  the  United  Nations: 
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32d    annual    convention    of   the 

American  Citizens   League  of  Penn- 

held  May  26.  1953.  at  the  Adelphla 

] 'hlladelphla.  Pa.,  the  following  reso- 

iras  unanimously  adopted  by  the  a«- 

delegates : 

"Whereas  the  Katjrn  massacres  have  been 

In  history  as  the  most  demon-ln- 

jutchery  ever  to  be  perpetrated   by 

>olical  minds  of  men  Inspired  by  the 

power  but  blinded  to  the  virtues  of 

and  equality  of  men;  and 

the  Instigators  of  this  black  deed 

be  sought  out,  brought  to  the  world 

Justice,  and  severely  punished,  by  due 

of  law,  in  proportion  to  their  partlc- 

in  this  insidious  plot  so  that  others 

such  grievo\is  misdeeds  will  be 

t   that   punishment   is   Inevitable; 


the  fact  that  such  a  wholesale 
took  place  is  a  chaUenge  to  the  ideals 


of  freedom  loving  countrtoa  everywhere  and 
the  most  fitting  answer  Is  a  definite  denttn- 
clatiou  of  those  who  engaged  in  theae  evil 
deeds  and  that  the  deed  Itself  Is  contrary 
to  all  the  principles  of  decency  recognized 
from  the  early  history  of  man;  and 

"Whereas  any  man  or  group  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  right  to  dispense  with  the 
lives  of  men  in  such  a  bloody,  inhuman  man- 
ner, then  by  the  same  token  we  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  honor  and  Justice 
to  our  fellow  man,  have  the  Inexorable  right 
and  duty  to  Impose  punitive  measures  upon 
the  foul  perpetrators  of  these  deeds;  and  be  U 
finally 

"Reaolved,  That  the  league  through  Its 
146  delegates  present  at  this  convention  rep- 
resenting 41  organizations  pays  sterling  trib- 
ute to  the  committee  investigating  the  Katyn 
massacres  for  the  work  it  has  done  thus  far 
and  It  is  the  universal  consensus  of  opinion 
of  this  convention  that  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee should  continue  with  unremitting 
fervor  and  energy  to  the  end  that  all  parties 
guilty  of  these  deeds  of  demons  should  be 
punished  in  a  manner  ao  certain  and  decisive 
that  no  man  hereafter  shall  be  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  whosoever  shall  take  unto  him- 
self the  right  to  be  a  dispenser  of  death  shaU 
bring  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  mankind 
and  punishment  In  such  measure  as  to  leave 
no  conceivable  doubt  that  no  man  can  freely 
"^way  the  destinies  of  men  which  are  guided 
by  an  eternal  being  encompassing  all  man- 
kind and  so  far  reaching  In  power  and 
spiritual  Influence  as  to  leave  one  in  awe  and 
admiration." 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Julian   ZaTTRirwsKi, 

Convention  Chairmmn, 
Edwaso  S.  Manxtszak, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  KeMUutiont. 


Oficial  Lut  of  ThM«  Lost  ■  Sinlunf  ol 
U.  S.  S.  ''AriMM''  M  Deceabcr  7, 
1941,  m  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINCTON 

OBLXOATX  raOM  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
list  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  when 
the  U.  S.  S.  Arizona  was  sunk  In  Peart 
Harbor  on  December  7. 1941,  that  is  sub- 
mitted herewith  for  publication  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concrkssional  Rkcoko 
has  been  provided  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  list, 
showing  the  name,  rank,  file  number,  and 
next  of  kin,  is  as  foUows: 

TBK  SECaZTAKT  or  THX  NAVT, 

Washington.  AprU  27, 1953. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Fakumoton, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Mx.  FAKaiMOTON:  This  Is  in  fur- 
ther reference  to  your  letter  of  April  1,  19&3. 
concerning  a  list  of  thoee  who  lost  their  Uvea 
when  the  U.  S.  S.  Arveona  was  sunk  In  Pearl 
Harbor. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  a  photo- 
static copy  of  the  list  ot  those  who  lost  their 
lives  aboard  the  Arizona,  together  with  tho 
name  and  address  of  their  next  of  kin.  is  for- 
warded foe  your  information  and  future  usa. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  8.  TBOMAa. 
Acting  Secretary  o/  the  Navy. 
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BatOeship  Dmsion  1  en  hoard  U.  5.  8.  "Arisona"  Dee.  7,  1941 


A3103 


NasM 

Bank 

FDeNo. 

Next  of  kin 

Kidd,  I«ae  Campbell 

RADM 

STU  U8N 

Un.  loss  C.  Kidd  (wife)  31  CoOece  Ave.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Ob9enatior^  SftMdron  1  on  hoard  U.  8.  8.  "Aritona"  Dee.  7,  1941 


Name 


WQliams,  Lsarenee  A.^. 


ENS 


FOeNa 


U0M  USNR. 


Neztofkla 


Ma.  R.  B.  Wmiams  (mother),  SM  West  Ctmrota  St.,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


U.  8.  8.  "Arizona,"  Dee.  7,  1941 


Name 


omcaas 

Anderson,  Lawrence  DonaldL 

Bames,  Delmar  Ilaye* 

BatM,  Edward  Munro*,  Jr 

Booth,  Robert  Sinclair,  Jr 

Broods,  Robert  Seal 

Carter,  Paxton  Turner         

Clou(«,  Edward  Blanctaard 

Cole,  David  Lester 

Crowley,  Thomas  Ewing 

Emery,  Jack  Mandevilte -- 

Evans,  Evan  Frederick .. 

French,  John  Edmund 

Oazecki,  I'hilip  Robert 

Ooeselin,  Edward  Webb ... 

Halloran,  William  Ixnatius 

Havertteld,  James  Wallaoe 

HoUis,  Ralph 

Jani,  Clifford  Tharstoo 

Johnson,  t^amuel  Earle... 

Jones,  Thomas  Raymond 

Kintr,  Robert  Nlcbolas,  Jr 

Kirk  Patrick,  Thoma*  Leroy 

Lake,  John  Ervln,  Jr 

Leopold,  Robert  Lawrenoa 

Lomax,  Frank  Stuart — 

Mantove,  Arthur  Cleon -— 

Marsh,  Beniamln  Raymond,  Jr.. 

McClunir,  Harvey  Mantord 

Merrill,  Howard  Deal. _ 

Nowosnckl,  Theodore  Ludaa 

Olsrn,  Etlward  Kem 

O'Neill,  William  Thomas,  Jr 

Refister,  Paul  James 

Banders,  Eupene  Thomas 

Kavace,  Waller  Samuel,  Jr .. 

Smith,  Albert  Joseph 

Smith,  OrviUe  Stanley 

Vhrenholdt,  Andrew  Cuitis 

Van  ValkenburjEh.  Franklin 

Weeden,  Carl  Alfred 

Wbitebcad,  Ulmont  Irvine.  Jr... 

Wilson,  Nefl  Mataweny — 

Wintor,  Edward 

Wolf.  Uoonce  Anderson,  Jr 

Young,  Eric  Reed 


XMIiSTZO 

Aaron,  Hubert 

Abercromble,  Samuel  A4ot()taiS — 

Adams,  Robert  Franklin 

Adklson,  James  DUlion 

Aguirre,  Rcyner  Aoeves 

Aeuon,  (Jregorlo  San  N 

Ahem,  Richard  James 

Alberovsky,  Francis  8 

Albright,  Oalan  Winston 

Alexander,  Elvis  Author 

Allen,  Robert  Lee -. 

Allen,  William  Claybom 

Allen,  William  l-ewb 

Alley,  Jay  F.dpar 

Allioon,  Andrew  K 

Allison,  J.  T „-__~ 

Altrn,  Flrnest  Mathew 

Amon,  Frederick  Purdy 

Anderberg,  William  Robert 

Anderson,  Charles  Titas 

Anderson,  Delbert  Jake .___. 

Anderson,  Donald  WUMam. 

Anderson,  Harry ... 

Anderson,  Howard  Talsey 

Anderson,  Irwin  Ckirinthtes 

Anderson,  James  Pickens,  Jr... 

Anderson,  Robert  Adair 

Andrews,  Bralnerd  Wells. .__ 

Angle,  F.arnest  Hersea 

Anthony,  Glenn  Samael.. 
Aplin,  James  Raymond... 
Apple,  Robert  w'iniam  ,  , 

Aprea,  Frank  Anthony 

Arledge,  Eston .... 

>  FoethumouB. 


RsBk 


KN8 

LTJO 

ENS ^^, 

BN8 

KN8 

PayClk 

Ktia 

KN8 

LCDR 

BN8 

KN8 

LCDR 

BNS 

ENS 

ENS 

BNS 

LTJO 

LT 

ODR 

KN8 

BNS 

CAPT 

PayCft 

BNS. 


Foe  No. 


ENS 

ELBC 

ENS 

BNS 

BNS 

BNS 

ENS 

BNS 

LCDR 

BNS 

BNS 

LTJO  > 

ENS 

BNS 

CAPT 

ENS 

BNS 


CHMACH. 

MACH 

ENS. 

ENS 


MHO  nSNR 

MIMO  U8N 

0&313  USNR 

H322  USNR 

9W42U8NR 

lOSBM  U8N 

BSOU  USN 

95348  USNR 

OOISUSN 

83M6  USNR 

t»B77  USNR. 

575«I  USN 

MM988U8NR 

97031  U8NR.... 

101711  U8MR 

101721  USNR... 

73038  USNR 

70304  USN 

14034  USN 

96268  USNR 

98600  USNR 

38860  USN 

87160  USN 

01084  USNR 

seouusN 

75731  USN 

97865  USNR.... 
101797  USNR.„ 

8WS7  USN 

98290  USNR 

96802  USNR 

96075  USNR 

66904  USN 

7W19  USN 

100068  USNR._ 
58441  US.V 

85061  USN 

96391  USNR.... 
7187  USN 

85062  USN 

850S3  USN 

73540  USN 

100905  USNR... 
97625  USNR.-.. 
85064  USN 


Nextolkla 


346M21 TJ8N 

3001981  USN 

2724183  USN 

SS63631  USN 

3824607  USN 

4210348  USN 

3821214  USN 

2907929  USN 

2916575  USN 

3686496  USN 

34676S8  USN 

3811983  USN 

6240600  USNR — 

9618706  USN 

2963027  USN 

2055343  USN 

3763081  USN 

3115154  USN 

SBMSOS  USN 

3821174  USN 

3284713  USN 

3832718  USN 

38S2314  USN 

3287S66  USN 

2656079  USN 

3761527  USN 

3421030  USN 

fi23576  USN 

1662193  USN 

3504103  USN 

3011373  USN 

2998450  USN 

2235816  USN 

3800773  USN 


Ai«a8t  R.  Anderson  (CUher),  27  West  Liberty  St.,  Waad(m,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Barnes  (wife),  3808  Femside  Blvd.,  Alameda.  Calit 

EUcabeth  N.  Bates  (mother),  4  Gilchrist  Rd.,  Great  Neck  N.  Y. 

R.  SincUir  Booth  (lather),  2301  Cathedral  Ave.  NW,  Waeliingttm.  D.  O. 

John.  Miles  Brooks  (father).  7S45  12th  Ave.  NW.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mn.  Kdytb  M.  Carter  (wife),  4907  Elixabetb  SC,  Bell.  Calit 

Mn.  Hattie  Clouee  (mother),  Warner,  N.  H. 

Mn.  Lillian  Cole  (mother)  3674  Franklin  Blvd.,  SaeramcDto,  Calit 

Mrs.  Barbara  Crowley  (wife),  404  OQlett  Ave.,  W'aukefan,  111. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Emery  (mother).  3811  Howe  St.,  Oakland.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Oretta  Evans  (wife),  4133  Lakesbore  Ave.,  Oakland.  Calit 

Mrs.  Marian  French  (wife),  1728  aoth  St.  NW,  Washington.  D,  a 

PhUip  John  Qaxeckl  (lather),  547  1st  St.,  Menasha.  Wis. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  E.  Goaaelio  200  Richards  St.  {pamAs),  JoUet,  In. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Halloran  (parenU),  3311  West  lOOlh  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Tracy  HaverMd  (fetfaer),  618  North  Water  8t^  Uhrichavillej,  Ohio. 

Mn.  Hermoine  HoUis  (wife),  608  Avon  Rd.,  West  Palm  Beadi,  Fla. 

Mn.  Marie  A.  Jant  (wife),  3637  Ariwma  St.,  San  Diego,  Calit 

Mn.  Natalie  Johnson  (wife),  Clanton,  Ala.  _„,,., 

Mn.  Susie  B.  Jones  (mother),  Box  1088  Elm  St.,  TtDulah  I^ 

Robert  N.  King,  8r.  (feUxr).  112  East  74th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.     ^  ^,  „  ^^     „ 

Gwevieve  B.  Kirkpatriek  (wife),  330  West  Lodcwood  Ave.,  Apartment  804.  Webster  Orove, 

Mo 
Mn  bflfothy  Badger  (wife) ,  521  West  Alta  Ave.  (remarried),  San  Pedro,  (Jant 
Lawrenoe  Leopold  (father),  1642  Spring  Dr.,  Louisvine,  Ky. 
James  C.  Lomax  (fether).  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 
Mn.  Gloiola  Maniove  (wife),  152  South  Pine  St.,  Orange,  Caflf 
Beojamin  Marsh,  Sr.  (lather),  625  Rlvard  Blvd.,  Grosse  Polnte,  Midi. 
Mn.  Anna  McClung  (mother).  New  Florence,  Pa. 
L  8.  Merrill  (father),  2761  Harrison  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Mn  Doris  Nowoiacki  (wife),  32-23  Murray  Lane,  Flualilnf,  N.  T. 
Frank  K.  Olsen  (father).  168  Clark  St.,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 
Mia.  Lillian  O'Neill  (mother),  Stantey  Rd.,  Olenbrook   Coon. 
Mn.  Ethel  Register  (wife),  1402  «b  St.,  Corooado,  Calrf. 
Mia.  Sarah  Sanden  (wife),  319  East  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walter  S.  Savage  (father),  1406  Emerson  Ave.,  Monroe,  t«. 
Mn  Josephine  L.  Smith  (wife),  2514  Oosnold  Ave.,  Norfclk,  Va. 
Mrs.  Beaulah  Smith  (mother).  Box  18,  Albert^  Okla. 

Mn.  Jeris  UhrenhoMt  (mother),  Hayward,  Wte. 

Mn!  Marguerite  Van  Valkenburgh  (wife),  1036  Star  Pwt  Corooado,  Caitt. 

C  M  Weeden  (lather),  1031  Post  St.,  San  Franeiseo,  OaMl.  „      „  .     „,.,.  ,.     . 

Ulm«t  W^ltehSd^tfcer),  308  New  feritata  Ave.,  Hartford.  Oonn.-  Mn  JBeHn  Whitehead 

(mother),  care  of  Mn.  C.  Hubbard,  Rural  Route  No.  1,  CorvalMs,  Ore«. 
Mn!  Daisy  Wilson  (wife),  4721  Kansas  St.,  San  Diego,  Caltt^ 
Adolf  Winter  (father).  Route  No.  2,  Box  301.  Wmteek.  Wash. 
George  A.  Wolf  (father),  1501  11th  Ave.,  Altooiw,  Pa. 
Prot  James  R.  Young  (lather),  122  Maple  St.,  Reno.  Nev. 

Alfred  A.  Aaron  (father),  Roote  1,  Box  ISl  TexaAsna,  Aik. 
Richard  Abercromble  (brother),  Laggett,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Connie  Adams  (mothei),  Watwioo,  Ato.  ^^ 

Ed^-ard  Adklson,  Sr.  (tother),  W14«th  fit.,  Lubbo**,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Rose  Agohre  (mother),  i»M  T«^«*^,i^*' ^J^i^    a^L»  n«.m. 

Mr.  and  Mix.  J.  Aguon  (parents),  Lot  No.  1156,  Sim  Nkrtas  St.,  Agana.  Onam. 

James  D.  Ahem  (father),  6617  Vesper  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  CaUf. 

Mra.  Marie  Alberovsky  (wile),  286  Orizaba  Ave.,  Long  Bcaeh,  Calit 

Mr.  Calvin  Albright  (lather).  Brook,  Ind. 

Charles  Alexander  (fatha-;,  LeslJe,  Ark. 

Jacob  C.  Allen  (father;,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  t,    -».  i^  i« 

Mn.  Maiiaret  AUcn  (wife;.  1240  kagnoHa,  ''<»8B«^'j^ •"'_,_ 

Mn!  BeutaTAllen  (wife),  501  Weetera  UmonBMt,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mn.  Patsy  Alley  (mother).  Route  No.  8,  MooreBvUle,  N.  V. 

Arthur  L.  Allisoo  (father),  Route  No.  1,  Stede,  Mo. 

Arthur  L.  AUbon  (lather).  Root*  No.  1,  8te«^,  MOt^  „.^, 

Mrs.  Bemlce  Alten  (mother),  2766  Valleoto  P  ,  OaWwd,  CaMt 

mS  Nola  Amon  (mother),  36  North  Stat^NUes,  MietL^ 

Anton  A.  Anderberg  (f»*^).^^^J^?t/'^'^2^t^^ 
Charles  8.  Anderson  (father),  eJBNerth  Mata  St.,  KWnoni,  Oallt 
Edwin  8.  Anderson  (f8thCT),DttworttijMinn^     iw««mI  nt«« 
Winiam  H.  Anderson  (feth»),  SW  PttJS*  Block,  **«>^*^' ?[*?,--, 
Mn  Matt  Chamberlain  (mother),  11209  Pope  Ave.,  Lynwood,  <Jam. 

mS:  ^^^SSSJTn  (mother^  't^Ji'^JI-J^^^^'*^  ^"^  **'     '*• 

jSnas  M.  Andenon  (father)  3431  Hj^  St.  NorfolkJ^a^^^^ 

Jam*  Anderson,  Sr.,(father5,  «n  ofM«*  ^nderwe.  P«^^.  '«<»»«»  ^^^y-  ""«• 

James  C.  Anderson  (father),  3W?£*^^*-J J^JJ'^^TIw  Vt. 
Homo-  O.  Andrews  (lather),  182  South  B«ab  St.,  St.  AHmos,  Vt 

Vessfe  B.  Angle  (fatbw).  Qa^iy«i.^l^»:    ,  «--  Beaeh  OaUf 
Mn.  Joan  Anthony  (wife).  aW^Bajtlltt  St^LflOfBe^ 

Mary  Margaret  Aplin  (wife).  »71J.«th  St.,  San  Dtego.  OalB. 

Ro«  Marie  Apple  (mother),  411  lUh  Ave.,  Sterteg,  Ift. 

JoKDh  Anrea  (IWher),  763  Grand  8t.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J^T.  ASd«e^Shir),  Box  21,  Route  No.  1,  Vmton,  Im. 
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Arnaad.  Aehflles 

Arnold,  Claude  Doraa.  Jr 

Arnold,  Th«ll  (n) 

Arrant.  John  Anderson 

Arvidaon.  Carl  Harry 

Asbmor«,  Wilbam  Jamea 

Atkins,  Q,-nid  Arthur 

Aiutin,  Laverne  Alfred — .^ ». 

Autry,  Eligah  T..  Jr 

Ay«a,  WiUard  Cbarlet 

Aydell,  Miller  Xavier 

Ayers,  Dee  Cumpie 

Badilla,  Manuel  Doaomic 

Batrd,  Billy  Byron 

Bajariins,  Joseph . 

Ball,  William  V „ 

Bandy,  Wayne  Lynn 

Banfcert,  John  Henry 

Bardon,  Charles  Thomas 

Barker,  Loren  Joe 

Bamer,  Walter  Ray 

Bame«,  Charles  Edward 

Bamett,  William  Thermon 

Bartlett,  Paul  Clement 

Bates.  Robert  Alyto 

Bator,  Edward 

Bauer,  Harold  Walter 

Beaumont,  James  AmmoB.... — 

Beck,  George  Richard 

Becker,  Marvin  Otto 

Becker,  Wesley  Paulson 

Bedford,  Purdy  Renaker 

Beerman,  Henry  Carl 

Begrss.  Harold  Eugene -. 

Bell,  Hersbel  Homer 

BeU.  Richard  LeRoy— 

Uellamv,  James  Curtis 

Benford,  Sam  Austin 

Bennett,  William  Edmond,  Jr 

Benson,  James  Thomas .... 

Berfln,  Roger  Joseph 

BerkanskI,  Albert  Charles 

Bernard,  Frank  Peter . 

Berry,  Oordon  Eugene 

Berry,  James  Wlnford. ..-„.....„„... 

Bersch,  Arthur  Anthony... 

Bertie,  Oeorne  Allan,  Jr 

Blbby,  Charles  Henry 

Bickel,  Kenneth  Robert 

BlckneU.  Dale  Deen 

Btrcher,  Frederick  Robert 

Birdscll,  Rayon  DetoU 

Birge,  George  Albert.... . 

Bishop,  Orover  Barron ...... 

Bishop,  MUlard  Charles 

Bishop,  Wesley  Homer,  Jr . 

Blais,  Albert  Edward 

Blake,  James  Monroe ..„. ...... 

Blanchard,  Albert  Richard 

Blankenship,  Theron  Andrew . ... 

BlantoQ.  Atticus  Lee 

Blieffert,  Richmond  Frederick 

Block,  Ivan  Lee 

Blount,  Waymon  Boney 

Boggess.  Roy  Eugene 

Bohlender,  Sam 

Boiling,  Gerald  Reveae 

Boiling,  Walter  Karr 

Bonebrake,  Buford  Earl 

BonflgUo,  William  John 

Boote,  Asbury  Legare 

Borger,  Richard . 

Borovich,  Joseph  John...... ........ 

Bosley,  Kenneth  LeRoy ............ 

Boviall,  Walter  Robert 

Bowman,  Howard  Alton............. 

Boyd,  Charles  Andrew 

Boydstun,  Don  Jaaper 

Boydstun,  R.  L 

Brabbzson,  Oran  Merrill 

Bradley,  Bruce  Dean ... 

Brakke,  Keimeth  Guy... 

Bridges,  James  Leon..... . 

Bridges.  Paul  Hyatt 

Bridie,  Robert  Maurice.. ........... 

Briitnole,  Erminie  Joseph............ 

Brittan.  Charles  Edward 

Broadhead.  Johnnie  Cecil 

Brock.  Walter  Pershing . 

Bromley,  George  Edward _.. 

Bromley,  Jimjnie . .. 

Broome,  Ley  Raymond ... . 

Brooner,  .\llen  Ottis 

Brophy,  Myron  Alonio 

Brown,  Charles  Martin 

Brown,  Elwyn  LeRoy 

Brown,  Frank  George . 

Brown,  Richard  Corbett 

Brown,  William  Howard............. 

Browne,  Harry  Lament . 

Browning,  TUmon  David 

Brune,  Jamea  William 

Bryan,  Leland  Howard .... ._ 

Bryant,  Lloyd  Oleoa _.. 

Buckley,  Jack  C ...._ 

Budd,  Robert  Kmlle .~ ' 


Bank 


FSB 

F3c 

8c/e 

MMlc 

P(admm) 

sac 

HAlc 

Sic 

Col 

Fac 

wTac 

83e ^ 

Flc 

Sle 

81c 

8lc 

Mua3c 

FC/C_ 

8ae 

Cox 

S3b. ............. 

Y3C 

82c 

MMlc - 

PhM3c 

Flc 

RMJe 

83c 

8lc 

OM3C 

81C 

Flc 

OM3e 

Flc 

FCae 

82c 

8T3d 

Bkrac. 

Y3c 

810 

Flc . 

Cox 

SFao 

Fac 

Fae... 

81c 

8ac„ 

F20 

Fle._ 

81c 

Rm3e 

Fac 

sic 

MMlc 

F3c 

RM3c 

RM3c 

Fac 

Cox. 

Blc 

8F3C. 

81c 

PbM2o 

81c 

8Fae 

OMle 

81c 

F3c 

F2c 

EMlc 

BMle 

CMM 

81c 

EM3C 

AMM2C 

82c 

CM3<f. 

82c 

sac 

Music 

sac.. 

F3c 

81c 

81c„ 

Flc 

sac 

sac 

F2c 

81c 

EM3e. 

81c 

8M3c 

Sic 

Fac 

sac 

EM3c 

QM3c 

81c 

eac 

CMM 

Sic 

RM3c- 

Sic 

BMac 

FCSe. 

Fao 


Foe  Not 


18.  .^ 


3372MI 
28745«i 
SllUfi  t 


rr¥o  »  U8N 

374631  0  U8N 

34660<  0  USN 

28830  3  CBN 

2l»3a4USN 

27-165  3  USN 

SHyH  1  USN 

33871  7  USN 

33811  4 

30019  8 

27431  7 

3M53'e 

3821110 

2»16S:n 

3003013 

321271  1 

33741:3 

2433017 

33«5e<4 

321.1»  5 

38025;} 

33741^  5 

34802:9 

3.<WH6  1 

3MI8IB 

23863^6 

41014:  6 

3Sfi3«3 

38330  B 

34216:  4 

34238(7 

27«i3<7 

38.'>82'4 

33721 

33708:9 

38251:  5 

2«lfl0<9 

3285i:7 

3380819 

27240'0 

311511  5 

26805(3 

3283918 

37220'  5 

27973'  0 

32148(5 

38142(1 

27241  0 

37308:8 

38387  3 

40S10#2 

33751 

2341 

35995|9 

27241:2 

40509(3 

40348;} 

33741:  S 

32861!  S 
27241J2 
36854J1 
38386:1 
37208:3 
360251} 

33701:  S 

37208' 9 
348831} 
2874S5 
»t230Jii 
20»7i;t 
28794i» 
304971  9 
37608S5 
32148f  r 
29988CI 
321400 
272304 ) 
35A59I2 
358.193} 
22381(1 

3001a;  S 

385923) 
29578*) 
29576)i5 
321491  ( 
376354) 
37630i) 
27241H 
287454  1 
385783) 
385847} 
36097!) 
291654  S 
213544) 
3822»l! 
3423011 
39332>]) 
376186! 
6540081 
316067  1 
266284  1 
411044  1 
3562801 


USN 
USN 
USN, 
USN 

rsN 

U3N 

USN r.. 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN.. 
USN.. 
USN.. 
USNR 
USN.. 
USN.. 
USN.. 
USN.. 

USN 

USN 

1  I'SN 

USN 

USN „ 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

rsN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USNR 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USNR 

USNR 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN. 

USN... 
USN... 
USN... 
USN... 
USN... 
USN._ 

USN... 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USNR 

USN 

USN 

USNR 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 


Next  of  kin 


CsntweD  J.  Amaud  (tether).  Route  No.  I,  AmaodTille,  La. 

Claude  D.  Arnold,  Sr.  (father).  617  MUl  St..  Lake  Charles.  L*. 

Charley  M.  Arnold  (brother).  Kbute  No.  1,  Alma,  Ark. 

John  C.  Arrant  (father).  Homestead.  Kla. 

Mrs.  Corrine  .\rvidson  (wife),  1921  Gregory  Way,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

William  A.  Ashmore  (father).  P.  O.  Box  No.  77,  Elix^beth,  La. 

Bernard  B.  Atkins  (father),  Gothenburg,  Nebr. 

Alfred  0.  Austin  (father),  Perryvillc.  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Autry  (father).  P.  O.  Box  708.  Armariud,  Tet. 

Charles  Aves  (father),  Kingston,  111. 

Austin  X.  Aydell  (father),  French  Settlement,  La. 

Mrs.  Nannie  Wood  (mother).  Box  58,  Terrell,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Sally  Johnson  (mother),  1217  Ohio  St.,  IiOn,j  Beach,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Verna  Baird  (mother).  III  Main  St.,  Montioello,  Ind. 

Joseph  Bajorims  (father),  309  East  I4th  .St.,  Chicago  Heights.  DL 

W.  W.  Ball  (father),  Fre<lericksburg.  Iowa. 

John  L.  Bandy  (father),  Waynesville,  Mo. 

John  H.  Baneort  (father).  4358  .North  Franklin  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Eula  Banlon  (mother).  Box  345.  Bixby.  Okla. 

Joseph  -M.  Barker  (father).  Keosauqua,  Iowa. 

Robert  S.  Banter  (father),  1707  MaxnoUa,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Carter  Banies  (father).  Box  192.  Senath.  Mo. 

William  A.  Bamett  (fatlwr).  El  Paso,  Ark. 

Jesse  J.  Bartk>tt  (father).  Route  .No.  3,  Rockdale,  Teg. 

Mrs.  L.  Griffin  (mother).  General  Delivery.  Kamay.  Tei- 

Stanley  Bator  (fatlier),  6  Maple  St.,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.  . 

Mrs.  Beatrice  R.  Bauer  (wife).  1337  Betting,  Wichita,  Kans. 

John  O.  Beaumont  (father)  1935  Burbank,  Dallas,  Tex. 

John  Beck  (father),  2t>i5  Rich  St.,  Los  .Vngeles.  CaUf. 

William  Becker  (father),  Nekoma,  Kaos. 

W.  F.  Becker  (father),  Nekoma,  Kans. 

Henry  C.  Bedford  (father).  Rural  Route  No.  5,  Cynthlana,  Kjr. 

William  H.  Bcerman  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Tleton,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Letij  E.  Beggs  (wile).  Bessville,  Mo. 

Ira  N.  Bell  (fattier).  128  Ruth  St.,  Decatur,  III. 

Wa>Tie  L.  Bell  (father),  6137  Carpenter  Ave.,  North  Hollywood   CaUf. 

Mrs.  Velma  Bellamy  (wife),  1430  Myrtle  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Bernic<<  C.  Benford  (wife).  HOo  Magnolia  Ave.,  Long  Beach.  CatlL 

William  E.  BeJinett  (father).  202  West  Jefferson  St.,  Anna.  111. 

John  Benson  (father),  post  office.  New  Castle,  Ala. 

Austin  F.  Bergin  (father).  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatcbea-an,  CanaKla. 

Michael  Berkanski  (father),  130  South  Fine  St.,  Mount  C'armel,  Pa. 

Henry  L.  Bernar  1  (father*,  103  Wakeman  Ave.,  Grafton,  N.  Dak. 

Mrs.  Edith  BouKlen  (mother),  Bayfteld,  Colo. 

George  C.  Berry  (father).  Box  73A,  Route  No.  1,  Sylvanla,  Ohio. 

Edward  C.  Bersch  (father),  314  Cedar  St..  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

G.  A.  Bertie,  Sr.  (father),  721.';^  East  Portland  St.,  Phoenix.  ArisL 

Henry  Bibby  (father).  Box  16,  Littleton.  Ala. 

Sherry  Lee  Bickel  (child),  care  of  -Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bickel.  Potter,  Netoc. 

Bert  H.  Bicknell  (father).  Route  No.  2,  Box  388,  Rochester,  Wash. 

George  Bircher  (father),  221  West  OIney  Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roy  Birdsell  (father),  Holoomb,  Mo. 

Albert  B.  Birge  (father),  1368  East  Ferry  St.,  Boflaio,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Johnnie  Bishop  (wife),  Ladonia,  Tex. 

John  Wesley  Bishop  (father).  Route  No.  3.  Albertville.  Ala. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bishop  (mother),  308  Linden  St.,  Moorestown.  N.  J, 

WllHam  H.  Blais  (father),  20S2  Harrison  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Harmon  M.  Blake  (father),  402  Main  St..  Rolla,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Speck  (mother),  739  .Margaret  St..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

William  Blankenship  (tothei),  Route  No.  3,  Hartaelle,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Anna  Blanton  (mother).  Lady  Lake,  Fla. 

Carl  BlielTert  (father).  Route  No.  2,  Port  Orchard,  Wash. 

Vem  Gibbons  Block  (dither),  Belen,  N.  Mex. 

Robert  Blount  (father),  lola,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Naomi  Bogge-<s  (wife)  2018  Lewis  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  CaliL 

Philip  T.  Bohlender  (father).  Box  83.  La  Salle.  Colo. 

Charles  J.  Boiling  (father).  219  North  l.Hh  St..  Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Francis  Boiling  (mother).  West  Prestonsburg.  Ky. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Bonebrake  (mother),  1009  Broadway,  Concordia,  Kaoa. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bonflglio  (wife),  118  Coo(>er  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Wilkerson  (aunt),  211  Kllis  St..  Augusta,  Ga 

Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Borger  (wife),  1026  West  30th  St.,  San  Pedro.  CaltL 

George  Borovich  (father),  823  7th  St..  Hollister.  Calif. 

Clarence  A.  Bo?ley  (father),  1124  23d  St.,  Sloui  City,  Iowa. 

James  Boviall  (father),  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.,  Delaven,  Wis. 

Mr.  Dennis  Bowman  (father),  1020  7th  Ave.,  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Charles  N.  Boyd  (father).  Route  No.  2,  Midland  City,  Ala. 

James  J.  Boydstun  (father),  3061  Hale,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Edgar  Boydstun  (father),  2803  Lula.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Oran  M.  Brabbz.son  (father),  Lancaster  St.,  East  Meadow,  Long  Island,  N.  T. 

Daniel  Bradley  (father),  Paw  Paw,  111. 

Andrew  Brakke  (father),  5528  Walliiigford  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ulysses  Bridges  (father),  York  Route.  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Robert  E.  Bridges  (father),  303  North  Pniett  St.,  Paragould,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Bridie  (mother),  Colfax.  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Angela  Cervetto  (mother),  127  Romie  Lane,  Salinas,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Laura  Brittan  (mother),  724  Franklin  St..  San  Fancisoo.  Calit 

William  Broadhead  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Billingsley,  Ala. 

Foster  C.  Brock  (father).  Rural  Route  No.  1,  London,  Ky. 

Walter  I).  Bromley  (father).  Route  No.  6,  Box  381,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Walter  D.  Bromley  (father).  Route  No.  6,  Box  381,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Lula  N.  Brown  (mother),  4010  South  Yukon  St.,  Tules,  Okla. 

Ottls  I.  Brooner  (father).  Dale,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Pernas  Jacobs  (sister),  22  West  St.,  Apartment  No.  1,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Paul  J.  White  (legal  guardian),  139  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  CalU. 

Minor  L.  Brovm  (father).  Rural  Route  No.  1,  Richland,  Kans. 

Fred  Brown  (father),  1407  9th  St.,  Baker   Oreg. 

Mrs.  Annie  Kendall  (mother).  Route  No.  2,  Box  128,  Chowchllla,  Callt 

William  F.  Brown  (father),  218  North  B  St.,  Forest  Grove,  Or€«. 

Mrs.  LouLse  R.  Browne  (wife).  303  West  91st  St..  Lod  Angeles,  CaUL 

Dewey  T.  Browning  (father).  Omar,  W.  Va.  ' 

Amelia  T.  Brune  (mother),  3621 A  Tennessee  Ave.,  8t.  Lools.  M«^ 

Mrs.  Zesta  Pittman  (mother),  Gorman,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Bryant  (wife),  831  3d  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Callt 

Mrs.  Lydla  Buckley  (mother),  Box  173,  Pikevllle,  Ky. 

David  B.  Budd  (father),  16746  Winthrop  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Bnhr,  Clarence  Edward ....... 

Burden,  Ralph  Leon 

Burdelte,  Ralph  Warren...; 

Burke,  Frank  Edmond,  Jr 

Burnett,  Charlie  Leioy 

Burns,  John  Edwarti . 

Busick,  Dewev  Olne y 

Butcher,  David  Adrian 

Butler,  John  Dabney.... r 

Byrd.  Charles  I>ewitt 

Cabay,  Ix)uis  Clarence.. 

Cade,  Richard  Esh 

Caldwell,  Charles,  Jr .- 

Callaghan,  James  Thomas 

Camden,  Raymond  Edward... 

Canim,  William  Fleldon 

Campa,  Ralph -  -  ■  -  ■ — 

Campbell,  Burdette  Charles 

Caplinger,  Donald  William 

Canv,  Francis  Lloyd 

Carlisle,  Robert  Lee 

CarLs<in.  Harry  Ludwig 

Carmack,  Harold  Milton — „ — . 

Carpenter.  Robert  Nelson......... 

Carroll,  Robert  Lewis 

Carter,  Burton  Ix)well ,.....—... 

Casey.  James  Warren ........'' 

Casilan,  Epifanio  Miranda ~.... 

Caskry,  Clarence  Merlon — 

Castlcberry,  Claude  William.  Jr 

Catsoe,  George 

Chace,  Raymond  Vincent 

Chadwick,  Charles  Bruce 

Chadwlck,  Harold 

Chapman,  Ilaaman  N 

Charlton,  Charles  Nicholas 

Chemuchn,  Harry  Gregory 

Chester,  Edward ... 

ChrWensen,  Elmer  Emtl - 

Christensen,  Loyd  Raymond 

Chri.<ttiansen,  Edward  Lee 

Cihlar,  Lawrence  John - 

Clark,  George  Francis _ — . 

Clark,  John  Crawford  Todd 

Clark.  Malcolm - 

Clark.  Robert  William,  Jr 

Clarke,  Robert  Eugene 

CUsh,  Donald 

Clayton,  Robert  Roland . 

Clenimens,  Claude  Albert..... 

Clift,  Ray  Emerson 

Clough,  Edward  Jay 

Cobb,  Ballard  Burgher — _ 

Cobum,  Waller  Overton 

Cockrum,  Kenneth  Earl .... 

Coffin,  Robert — 

ColTman,  Marshall  Herman 

Coleprove,  Wlllett  StiUman,  Jr 

Collier,  John 

Collier,  Linald  Long.  J r 

Collins,  Austin 

Collins,  Billy  Murl _ 

Conlin,  Bernard  Eugene . 

Conlin.  James  Lee ..... 

Connelly,  Richard  Earl 

Conrad,  Homer  Mflton,  Jr. . 

Conrad,  Robert  Frank 

Conrad,  Waller  Ralph 

Cooi>er,  Clarence  Eugene..... 

Cooper,  Kenneth  Erven 

Corcoran,  Gerald  John ... 

Corey,  Ernest  Eugene .. 

Cornelius,  P.  W _ 

Coming,  Russell  Dale -. 

Coulter,  Arthur  Lee... ........ 

Cowan,  William 

Cowden,  Joel  Bemen 

Cox,  Gersld  Clinton _ 

Cox,  William  MUford 

Craft,  Harley  Wade 

Crawley,  WallHce  Dewlght 

Cremeens,  Louis  Edward ... 

Criscuok),  Michael . 

Criswell,  A\  ilfred  John... 

Crowe,  Cecil  Thomas 

Curry,  William  Joseph 

Curtis,  Lfoyd  B _.... 

Curtis,  Lyle  Carl 

Cybulski,  Harold  Bernard 

Cychosz,  Francis  Anton..„...... 

Ciarnecki,  Stanley .......... 

Ciedajski.  Theophil 

Dahlheimer,  Richard  Norbert 

Daniel,  Lloyd  Maxton 

Danik,  Andrew  Joseph .. 

Darch,  Phillip  Zane .- 

Daugherty.  Paul  Eugene..............' 

Davis.  Milton  Henry . 

DavLs,  Murle  Melvin 

Davis,  Myrle  Clarence 

Davis,  Thomas  Ray .. 

Davis  Walter  Mlndred 

Day,  William  John 

Dean,  Lyle  Bernard 

De  Armoun,  Donald  Edwin 

Decastro,  Vicente 
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MusSc 
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SMSC 
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File  No. 


Next  of  kin 


S72I686  USN 

2797411  USN 

2340035  USN 

3500995  USN 

3957690  USN 

3437822  USN „. 

3797372  USN 

3116125  USN 

3309996  USN 

2957508  USN 

3001937  USN 

3850981  USN 

3423062  USN 

3719994  USN 

3564243  USN 

3487098  USN 

3803110  USN... 

3823688  USN 

2797373  USN 

2236099  USN 

6341286  USNR 

2072434  USN 

3722036  USN.. 

2S04000U8N 

3624337  USN 

3813876  USN 

3858619  USN 

4079462  USN 

3858294  USN 

3663358  USN 

3678181  USN 

30C2583  USN 

2743453  USN 

3370078  USN 

3722122  USN 

385.'5739  USN 

2239108  USN 

4111583  USNR 

36842:19  USN 

3166266  USN 

342182S  USN 

3286065  USN 

3372619  USN 

3761530  USN... 

2744917  USN.. 

2342821  USN 

3421858  USN 

3001988  USN... 

3821160  USN... 

3562700  USN 

3421801  USN... 

3163605  USN 

3563303  USN 

3372833  USN 

2914647  U8N 

3858296  USN 

2915675  USN 

8869085  U8N_ 

3934257  USN 

3600170  USN 

2916161  USN 

3S2I175USN 

3370325  USN 

3373200  USN 

3428108  USN 

2832910  USN 

S823823U8N 

2831821  USN 

3822978  USN 

3822981  USN 

2238458  USN 

3933092  USN 

3602835  USN 

4135253  USNR 

3864205  U8N 

3421087  USN 

3934482  USN 

3002824  USN 

2873837  USN 

89328T6  USN 

2918189  USN 

3813413  USN 

8750494  USN 

2916574  USN 

2871547  USN 

8419681  USN 

8822984  USN 

3284860  USN 

2821006  USN 

8001957  USN 

3113890  USN 

4110948  USNR 

3286465  USN........ 

3882927  USN 

2834179  USN 

2017285  USN 

2796551  USN 

8421511  USN 

2832388  USN 

3214913  USNR 

2812670  USN 

8374137  USN 

8888017  USN 

8421718  USN 

8799468  USN 

897»4aB  USN 


Otto  Edward  Bohr  (tetbcr).  830  North  1st  St.,  Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Samuel  A.  Bobb  (giurdlan),  70S  Murray  St.,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 

Harry  8.  Burdette  (latber). 306  Clhiton  Ave.,  Pliihiheld.  N.  J. 

Mn.  Elisabeth  Burke  (wife).  Post  Office  Box  39«,  Pasadena,  Tex. 

Joseph  M.  Burnett  (father).  Route  No.  3,  Seymour,  Tenn. 

John  F.  Bums  (father),  2806  Belmont  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Clarence  Busick  (father),  Rural  Route  No.  1,  GiJloway,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  LUlie  CuUoe  (mother).  Box  136,  Route  No.  4,  Snohomish,  Wash. 

James  Rosooe  Butler  (father),  746  Arkansas  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Arthur  B.  Tyrd  (father),  Box  742,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Frank  Cabav  (father),  512  Henderson  Ave.,  Johct,  111. 

Richard  Esh  Cade  (lather),  2727  Grove  St.,  Bcllingham,  Wash. 

Charles  Caldwell,  Sr.  (father).  Grand  Ave.,  Milan,  Mo. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Catlett  (sister),  3333  Gaytord  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Benjamin  Camden  (father).  408  East  1st,  or  Box  630,  Drumright,  Okla. 

Ernest  Clayton  Camm  (father),  Haien,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Maria  Campa  (mother),  620  East  24th  St.,  National  City,  Callt, 

Eira  A.  Campbell  (father),  4488  Lovett  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr*.  Eva  Caplinger  (mother),  R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  HilLsboro,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mary  Carey  (grandmother)  124  Allers  Blvd.,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ilita  Carlisle  (wife),  1501  Patterson  St.,  Algiers,  La. 

Raymond  Carlson  (father),  16  St.  Regis  Ave.,  Norwich,  ConiL 

Oscar  W.  Carmack  (father),  Bayfield.  Colo. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Carpenter  (wife),  Route  No.  1,  Box  179,  Hickory,  Va. 

Pat  Calvin  CarroU  (father),  B.  F.  D.  No.  1,  St.  Pauls,  N.  C. 

Fred  Engene  Carter  (father),  1636  Fern  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

George  W.  Casey  (father),  7810  5th  St.  NE.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Casilan  (wife),  264  West  22il  St.,  Apt.  3-B,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Earl  Leonard  Caskey  (father),  1.321  West  5th  St.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

Claude  Castleberry  (father),  212  Highland.  Denton,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Irene  O'Neill  (wife)  (remarried),  Emida,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Chat*  (wife),  737  Gaviola  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Charles  Chadwick  (father),  Rena  I.«ra,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Elir-aheth  Chadwick. (wife).  4023  Morgan  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Henry  W.  Chapman  (father),  Mitchell,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Lilliam  Charlton  (wife),  587  22d  St.   San  Pedro,  Calif.  _^  ,^  „  ^ 

Harasira  Chemucha  (father),  60  Northridge  Ave.,  North  Merrick,  N.  T. 

Kenneth  J.  Chester  (father),  3510  Wyandotte  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Kana. 

Olaf  W.  Christensen  (father),  Buffalo.  Wyo. 

Carl  M.  Christensen  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Alda,  Nebr. 

Carl  Christitri.sen  (father),  318  East  Sycamore  St.,  Cohunbos,  Kans. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Cihlai  (mother).  New  Prague.  Minn. 

Clarence  Chrk  (father),  1208  South  MarshaU  St.,  Paris,  IlL 

Joe  Clark  (father).  Route  No.  2,  Box  193,  Sehna,  Calit 

Mrs.  OUie  Clark  (mother),  Pellock,  La. 

Robert  W.  Clark  (father),  General  DeUvery,  PleasantvUle,  Pa. 

George  W.  Clarke  (lather),  1221  Murphy  St.,  Great  Bend,  Kans. 

Daniel  Clash  (father),  135  Kenitworth,  Apt.  6,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Raymond  S.  Clayton  (father),  2415  East  2d  St.,  Long  B««ch,  C-allf.  

Mrs  Ella  Hendricks  (sister),  care  of  Clyde  Glasgow^  CCC  Camp  Co.  J8I2,  Btockwen,  Okli. 

Mrs.  GoWa  I.  Clift  (mother).  3522  Nichobon  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Helen  Clough  (sister),  2958  Dudley  St.,  Lincoln  Nebr  „»    _,  ,,      _, 

Miss  Alicia  Childress  (steier),  care  of  O.  C.  McCrackin,  921  Melba  8t^  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mrs   Francis  Cobum  (mother).  Rural  Route  No.  8,  Box  626  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Charles  T.  Cockmm  (father),  512  East  2«i  St.,  Seymour,  Ind. 

Daniel  J.  CofTin  (father),  405  South  lOih  St.,  Yakima,  Wash. 


t 


Linald  L.  Collier  (father),  214  13th  St.,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Lon  Collins  (father).  Rural  Route  No.  3,  Sebree,  Ky. 

Oscar  M.  Collins  (father),  233  Williams  St.,  Barstow,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Conlin  (mother),  516  East  Grand  Ave.,  Decatur,  m. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Conlin  (mother),  516  East  Grand  Ave.,  Decatur.  lU.       ^ 

Mrs.  Oeraldine  ConncUy  (wife),  1239  East  4th  St.,  Long  Bisach,  CsM. 

H'lmer  M.  Conrad,  Sr.  (father),  1147  Bedford  Ave.  8W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Clarence  W.  Conrad  (father),  3910  Moore  St.,  V enioe,  Calif. 

Mrs  Irene  Conrad  (wife),  1036  Stockton,  Lynwood,  Calif. 

Mr'  Helen  Cooper  (wife),  care  of  General  Delivery,  Alsta  Court,  Miami  Beach,  CallL 

Mrs'  F.  C.  Firanii  (mother),  Box  No.  6,  Casmaha,  Calif. 

John  Corcoran  (father),  4062  97th  St.,  Corona.  N.  Y. 

Sivia  Irma  Corey  (wife),  2058  5th  Ave.  West,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Fred  W.  Cornelius  (father).  Route  No.  3,  Lubbock,  T«. 

Mrs  Roberto  Comhig  (mother),  1275  Olumbine  St.,  Denver,  polo, 

Thomas  L.  Coulter  (father),  Jefferson,  Okla 

WUllam  F  Cowan  (father),  2708  Olive  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs  Alma  8.  Jepson  (mother),  574  East  14th  St.,  Eugene,  Oref. 

Nat  Cox  (father),  417  15th  Ave.,  East  MoUne,  111. 

Mrs.  Iveona  Cox  (mother),  Harlan,  Ky  

Mrs  May  Soule  (mother),  General  Delivery,  Hosklns,  Oreg. 
Mrs.  Mamie  Croddy  (mother),  Clarksburg,  Ind. 
Stephen  I.  Cremeens  (father),  1st  and  19th  Sts.,  Yuma,  Aria. 
Antonio  Criscaofo  (father),  1179  6th  St.,  Monterey,  CahL 
Carris  Criswell  (father).  Brook,  Ind  w..,u^«  v. 

Miss  Juanita  Crowe  (sister).  Masonic  Home,  St.  Matthews,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Aletha  Curry  (wife).  133  N.  W.  1W»>  A^*- P'>'l>^«is£«tr„ 
Maurice  B.  Curtis  (father).  Rural  Route  No.  2,  Green  Ridge,  Mo. 
Ralph  G.  Curtis  (father),  GUdden,  Wis.    ,    „,    .     ,    tl,„„.^  r.iif 
Mrs  Josephine  SUmas  (mother)   1537  Yale  St.,  SwjU  Montoa^Cal  f. 
Mrs  Josephine  CychosE  (mother),  217  West  Iron  St.,  Bessemer,  Mich. 
Martin  Cramecki  (lather),  2352  Clark  Drive.  Jackson,  Mich. 
Mrs  Sophia  Ctekajski  (mother),  6479  Debuel,  Detroit,  Mich. 
William  Dahlheimer  (father),  Rogers,  MhJp-   ^    .  ..^^  Wmt 
Mrs  Haiel  L.  Daniel  (wife),  108  East  Lewis  St.,  Livmgston,  Mont. 
John  Danik  (father),  704  Amherest  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Phillip  J.  Darch  (father),  43  Irvmg  St.,  Wate'^.'™i.^!!!L   nw, 
Lawrence  Daugherty  (father),  411  East  Tiffin  St .  Fo.^«a.  Ohla. 
Walter  DavU  (foster  father),  100  Lincoln  St.,  Holton,  Kan«. 
Raymond  T.  Davis  (father),  537  Wherle  Ave.,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Harold  K.  Davis  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Albany,  Oreg. 
Mrs  Gertrude  M.  Davis  (wife),  2190  Mame  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  CallL 
Clarence  Davis  (father)   R.  F.  D-  No.  6,  ^'t«»' 2!^  w«h 
WUllam  F.  Day  (father),  4100  Aurora  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs  Effie  Dean  (mother),  133  Pine  St.,  Kingman,  Kans.    

M«  ^  oTAnnoun  (moth«),  3043  kashirwrton  Aye  ,  FJmoo.  Cabt 
Un.  Juana  Ouilterx  (mother),  Batangas,  PhiUppme  Islands. 
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CONGRE^K^AL  RECORD  -*-  APPENDIX 

V.  8.  $.  "AriMonOt"  Dm^  7,  /P^i->CoDtanu«d 


Nam* 


BMUSTKD— eontinoed 

Dcrith,  RoMon  Edwin 

Dewitt.  John  Jamea 

DfaU,  John  Buchanan 

Dick.  Ralph  R 

Dioe.  John  O«or^ 

Din««a,  Robert  Joseph 

Dobey,  Milton  Paul.  Jr 

Dobortr.  Oeorte  Walter 


Doberty,  John  Albert 

Donahue,  Ned  Burton 

DoritT,  John  Monroe -. 

Dougnerty,  Ralph  McCleam 

Doyle,  Wand  B 

Driver,  Bill  Lester 

Ducrest,  Louis  Felix .... — 

Duke,  Robert  Edward 

Dullum,  Jemld  Fraaer 

Dunaway,  Kenneth  Laroy 

Danham,  Elmer  Marvin .... 

Dupree,  Arthur  Joseph 

Durham,  WUliam  Teasdale 

Dvorak,  Alvin  Albert 

Katon,  Emory  Lowell 

Ebel,  Walter  Charles 

Kberhart,  Vincent  Henry 

Echols.  Charles  Louie,  Jr 

Echtemkamp,  Henry  Clarence... 

Edmunds,  Bruce  Roosevelt 

Eemiase.  William  Frederick 

Egnew,  Robert  Roes .__... 

Ehlert,  Casper 

Ehrmantraut,  Frank,  Jr ...... 

Ellis,  Wilbur  Danner 

ElUs,  Richard  Everett _ 

Ellis.  Francis  Arnold,  Jr.... 

Elwell,  Royal 

Embrey,  Bill  Etigene.... 

Emery,  John  Marvin 

Emery,  Wesley  Vemoa.- 

Enxer,  Stanley  Oordoo 

Erickson,  Robert 

Erwin,  Stanley  Joe 

Erwin,  Walton  Aluard 

Estep,  Carl  James . 

Estes.  Carl  Edwea ^ 

Estes,  Forrest  Jesse ... 

Etchaaon,  Leslie  Edgar „ 

KulberL  Richard  Heonr 

Evans,  Mickey  Edward 

Svana,  Paul  Anthony 

Evans,  William  OrvOla 

EwaU.  Alfred  Adam 

Eyvd,  Oeorge  (n) 

EaUis,  Alvin  E _ 

Fansler,  Edcar  Arthur 

Farmer,  John  Wilson 

FeKurgur,  Nicolas  Saa  Nisobs... 
Fees,  Jolm,  Jr.. _.-.„.......... 

Flekls,  Bernard 

Fields,  Rellford 

File,  Ralph  Elmer 

FUkins,  Oeorge  Artlnr 

Firth,  Henry  Amis 

Fischer,  Leslie  Henry.. . 

Fisher,  Delbert  Ray 

Fisher,  James  Anderson 

FUher.  Robert  Ray 

Fisk.  Charles  Porter  in 

Fitch,  Simon 

Fituimmons,  Eugene  James.. _.. 

Flannery,  James  Lowell .....,« 

Floetre,  Frank  Norman  ..... ... 

Flory,  Max  Edward 

Fones,  George  Everett.. ..._ 

Ford.  Jack  C 

Ford,  William  Walker 

Foreman,  Elmer  Lee. 

Fortenberry,  Alvie  Charles 

Fowler,  George  Partne 

Frank,  LeRoy  George 

Fre<lerick,  Charles  Donald ... 

Free,  Thomas  Augusta 

Free,  William  Thomas 

Frizsell,  Robert  Niven: 

Fulton,  Robert  Wilson 

Funk,  Frank  Francis 

Funk,  Lawrence  Henry 

Oager,  Roy  Arthur 

Ganmro.  Ernest  Russell 

Oarlington,  Raymond  Wesley 

Garrett,  Orville  Wilmer 

Oartin,  Gerald  Ernest ..„ 

Oaudette,  William  Frank 

Oaultney,  Ralph  Martin 

Gebhardt,  Kenneth  Edward 

Geer,  Kenneth  Floyd .. 

Oeise,  Marvin  Frederick 

Oemienhardt.  Samuel  Henry,  Jr.. 

Gholston,  Rosooe , 

Gibson,  BiUy  Edwin 

Giesen,  Karl  Anthony «... 

01U,  Richard  Eufcene 

Giovenasio,  Michael  Jamea....... 

Oivens,  Harold  Reubea... ......... 

Oobbin,  Angelo 
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sac 
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Sle 
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Sic 
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Mc 
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sac 
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WTae 
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SNKM 

371ft  n 

3761^  n 

M0XI9 
37831  n 


338UIA 
38137  0 

aasTvs 


37623  18 
3M18  3 
360079 


27973  8 

30038  3 

337M  2 

296328 

38223;  0 

2797212  ' 

291AS!3 

2744113 

3563819 

296&&7 

368449 

1515415 

38140  4 

3763SI3 

2721318 

33604' 3 

30018  0 

34230(1 

36864)  5 

3564344 

34211 

376l6i5 


39343(1 


328754  3 
3833in 


27948() 
366IXr 
34233JI 
321231 i 


39991:11 
3833^11 


Foe  Now 


TT8K. 
USN. 
TJBN. 

USN. 
USN. 
USN. 
USN. 
USN. 


38841  B  USN.... 

3884:  B  USN. 

882K  n  USN.... 
131610)  USN.... 
3873!  18  USN.... 
35611  12  USN.... 
2744S50U9N.... 
»!«  II  U8N.... 
9684;  II  USN.... 
37815  M  U9N..-. 
37«0«  n  USN—. 
3423(  »  U3N.... 

aeaai  96  usn.... 

32831  »  USN.... 

3M3<r2  USN.... 

1400e»  USN.... 

3299^  19  U8N.... 

2873f  12  U8.V.... 

88991  »  USN.... 

3810!  H  USN.... 

3ieH  n  USN.... 

33741  M  USN.... 

29981  M  USN.... 

39181 S8  USN.... 

S38S1 18  USN.... 

3187^  »  U8N.... 

33801 13  USN.... 

3S84(  M  USN.... 

3781J  n  USN.... 

328K  a  USN.... 

3915!  13  USN.... 

32861  16  US.N.... 

38591  »  USN.... 

3589;  J5  USN.... 

35642  «  USN. 

3563119  USN.... 

360at  »  USN.... 

375IHK)USN.... 

33741  M  U8N._. 

3213f  r7U8N._. 

3374<  54  USN.... 

3372JHU8N.... 

36853  J7  USN. 

38075  12  USN.  „. 

29151  (7  USN._. 

34667  S3  USN 

3372!  >6  USN 

a873«  »  USN 

4210(1  »  USN 

SSaotBUSN.... 

41100  «  USNR.. 

27222  17  USN. 

382a|2  USN 

URN.... 

USN. 

USN 

37216»6  USN. 

^6590il  USN 

USN.... 
USN.... 
USN 

30019<l  USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN. 

USN..... 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

30003(t)  USN 

USN 

US8 

30017^  USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

376071$  USN 

USN 

USN 

2i0185K  USN 


NeK^ofktn 


AMon  Deritia  (fiardlan),  MM8  East  C  St,  Taooma,  WMk  '^ 

Oniey  Dewitt  QaXbn),  HOIemaBB,  Ark. 

C.  C.  Diai  (father),  18  Mvion  Dr..  Laurel,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dick  (wife),  336  BMt  13th  St.,  Lone  Bea^,  C«IU. 

Henry  Dine  (tether),  33!S1  Cherry  St.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

John  J.  Dineen  (father),  106  Willow  St.,  Susquehaana,  Pa. 

M.  P.  Dobey,  Sr.  (father),  1340  Witter  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Brewer  (mother),  care  of  R.  Doherty,  Route  1,  Box  488-0,  Raraona  At«_ 

Monterer  Calif. 
Mrs.  Ethel  D.  Brewer  (mother),  434  Ramona  Ave.,  Monterey,  Calit 
Mnrl  Burton  Donohue  (father).  Rains,  Utah. 

Mrs.  Loretta  Hointz  (mother),  )002  Telem^ph  Rd.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calii 
Mrs.  Edward  Cress  (sister),  63  Randol|>h  8t„  Springfteld,  Mass. 
Mr.  Hardin  Doyle  (father),  Kyrock,  Ky. 
Eugene  Driver  (father),  aOiiOH  N'adean.  l/os  Angeles,  Calit 
Thomas  L.  Ducrest  (lather),  Broussard   La. 
Mrs.  Nellie  I.  Duke  (wife),  2210  West  Hill,  I^ng  Beach.  Calif. 
Eugene  H.  Dullum  (father),  513  East  Clark  St.,  East  Udeiia.  Moat 
John  W.  Dunaway  (father),  1810  Sotitb  Main.  Blackwell.  Okls. 
Mr.  Robert  Dunham  (father),  607  Bond  St.,  Fresno,  Calif. 
Mr.  David  J.  Dupree  (father),  Route  No.  2,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 
Mr.  Edward  Durham  (father),  R.  F.  I>.  1,  Pittsboro.  N.  C. 
Casper  Heaser  (guardian),  721  I5th  Ave.  SE.,  M iniiea|>«iis,  Mfam. 
James  Leslie  Eaton  (father),  406  Chickasaw,  Bartlrsville,  Okla. 
Mrs.  Ftorence  Ehel  (wife),  115^i  13th  St..  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
Mrs.  Clara  Eberhart  (mother),  S38H  SoutI)  Front  St.,  Mankalo,  Mtaa. 
Charles  L.  Bcbob,  Sr.  (father).  Marion,  Tenn. 
WUliam  Echtemkamp  (father).  Post  Office  Box  85,  Sequim,  Wash. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Wing  (aunt),  3  South  Spring  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Eemisse  (wife),  460  South  Kam  Ave.,  East  Los  Ange'os,  CaML 
Rosooe  H.  Egnew  (father),  404  East  Washa'gton  St.,  Hoopeelon,  IlL 
Mrs.  Anna  Rhshter  (mother),  1«>35  Indiana  ^ve.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Frank  Ehrmantraut,  Sr.  (father),  21  North  Randolph  St.,  IndianarwHs,  Ind. 
Onevieve  Ellis  (wlie).  19iM  Bermuda,  apartment  No.  10,  Long  Beach,  CaHL 
Mr.  George  Ellis  (father),  8608  Ohio  St..  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Mr.  Francis  Ellis  (father),  15  Chelsea  Ct.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Mr.  Oscar  W.  Elwell  (father),  306  North  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Tex. 
Mr.  Stephen  Embrey  (father),  Route  2,  Box  138,  1116  Delmonte  At*.,  SaUnas.  Callt 
Mr.  Carl  C.  Emery  (father),  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Gardner,  N.  Dak. 
Mr.  Ira  B.  Emery  (father).  R.  F.  I).  No.  2,  Bedford,  Ind. 
Mr.  Carl  S.  Enwr  (father),  8101  Lyndale  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mr.  Sam  Erickson  (father).  Route  No.  4,  Snohomish,  Wa-sh. 
Mrs.  Lois  Erwin  (mother)  150  North  Milam  St.,  San  Benito,  Tex. 
Mr.  George  Erwin  (father),  1008  Orient  St.,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 
Mr.  P.  E.  Estep  (father),  .^.nna.  Tex. 
Mr.  Glen  Estct  (father).  General  Delivery.  Freer,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dailey  (mother).  4460  X  St.,  Sacramento,  Calit 
Isaac  W.  Etchaaon  (father).  Box  4«,  Sycamore  St.,  Flora,  111. 
Henry  J.  Eulberg  (father),  Oamsville,  Iowa. 

James  S.  Evans  (father),  745  North  Delaware  Aro.,  Springftold,  Mo. 
Morgan  Evan.s  (father),  Fillmore.  111. 
Mrs.  Eliza  E.  Nourland  (mother),  Geneva,  Idaho. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Ewell  (wile),  9709  Male  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Joe  D.  Ayd  (guardian).  623  North  New  Jersey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Louise  FaUis  (wife).  2809  F  St.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Mrs.  Mary  Fansler  (mother).  R.  R.  No.  1,  Welch,  Okla. 
John  P.  Farmer  ^father),  Rockwood.  Tenn. 
Mr.  Enrique  Kegurgur  (father).  Lot  No.  3(KE7,  SInaJana,  Guam. 
John  R.  Fpss  (father),  1729  Arlington  Ave.,  Torrance,  Calif. 
Burt  O.  Hoffman  (uncle),  243  West  End  Ave.,  New  S'ork,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Marv  Fields  (mother),  P.  O.  Box  492.  Qulncy.  Fla. 
Raymond  R.  FUe  (father),  102  Brothorton  St.,  Corona,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Lydia  Filkins  (mother),  2350  West  7th  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Mrs.  Edith  Slirope  (mother),  1247  Columbia  St.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Mr.  Edward  Fischer  (father),  P.  O.  Box  231,  Duration,  Dormitories.  Bramertoo. 
Ftoyd  Delhort  Fisher  (father),  700  Bradley  St.,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Anderson  P.  Fisher  (father),  Emporia,  Va. 
Ray  S.  Fishpf  (father).  3219  Filbert  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Fisk  (mother),  821  West  4th  St.,  Long  Beach,  Callt 
Arthur  Fitch  (father).  4523  Inker  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Richard  Fitisimmons  (father).  713  Gates.  Aurora.  III. 
James  Flannery  (father),  1806  Jackson  Ave.,  Portsmouth,  Ohtai 
John  Rus^Il  (guardian),  1120  East  Grove  St..  Bloomington,  QL 
Elmer  D.  Flory  (lather),  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  BloomlVId,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Waida  Fones  (mother).  1620  Massachusetts  Ave.  SE.,  WasblngtOB,  D.  OL 
Alfred  J.  Ford  (father),  1155-D  11th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Callt 
Mrs.  Eula  Evans  (mother).  Box  572,  Independence,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Foreman  (mothier).  Rural  Route  No.  2,  Delphia,  Ind. 
Archie  Fortenberry  (father).  Magnolia.  Miss. 
Nance  G.  Fowler  (father).  213  North  Criswell,  Mart,  Tei. 
Roy  E.  Frank  (father),  Harrisburg.  Ark. 

Severin  Frederick  (father),  312  South  St.  VaUe  St.,  Abbeville,  L*. 
Miss  Myrtle  Free  (daughter),  Nava-Wta,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Waterman  (mother).  Route  No.  9,  Box  1109,  care  of  OttoAduna,  Houston,  I^L 
Francis  FrizzoH  (father).  Route  2.  Box  283,  Orland,  Calit 
Mrs.  Maggie  Fulton  (mother).  Akron,  Ala. 

Con  Kelleher  (guardian),  7600  St.  Charles  Rodt  Rd.,  St.  Lotlls,  Mo. 
Oscar  Funk  (father),  1135  Ritsher  St.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Herman  Gager  (father),  1304  Polk  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Christina  Gargaro  (mother),  152H  South  State  St.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
G.  W.  Oarlington  (father),  534  Kains  Ave.,  Albany,  Calif. 
Marion  F.  Garrett  (father),  652  West  Washington  St.,  Marshall,  MOb 
Mrs.  V.  Sanguinatti  (mother),  34  Arroyo,  Fairfax,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Vine  Jones  (motlier),  356  17th  Ave.,  Longview,  Wash. 
William  Gaultney  (father),  LeRoy,  10. 
Anthony  Gebhardt  (father),  BalU,  N.  Dak. 
Ray  V.  Geer  (father),  1618  Richfleld  Ave.,  Hynes,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Cot  (mother).  Hotel  Branigan,  309-11  State  St.,  Belott,  Wlfc 
Samuel  Oemienhardt  (father),  190  Brehl  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mra.  B.  Gholston  (mother).  Jericho  Route,  eare  of  F.  Patterson.  Clareodon.  Td. 
Mrs.  C.  Gibson  (mother),  Box  9,  Alderson.  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  H.  Giesen  (wife),  SOS  Winneshiek  Ave.,  Deoorao,  Iowa. 
Harry  E.  GUI  (fiUher),  Box  41,  Beowawe,  Nev, 
George  Giovenatxo  (father),  415  15th  St.,  Silvia,  IH 

Reuben  Givens  (lather),  Morehouse,  Mo.  .  ji 

Margarite  Qobbia  (wile),  4130  East  15th  SL.  Long  BMCfa,  Callt  - 
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Name 


ENU»T«i>— continued 


Rank 


Ooff.  Wik-y  Coy.. 

Gomet.  Edward,  Jr — 

Good.  Lelaml .--- 

(i(io«i win,  William  Arthur 

(iordon.  Peu-r  Charles,  J'--a--^- 

Gos*lin,  Joseph  Adjutor  Attted 

(iould,  Harry  L^e. 

Gove,  Rupert  Clatr. 

Granger,  Raymond  Edwara 

Grant.  Lawrence  Everett 

Gray,  Albert  James 

Gray.  Lawren«<  Moore 

Gray.  William  James,  Jr 

Green.  Glen  Hubert^- 

Greenfield,  Carroll  Olao 

GrilUn.  Reese  Ohn..... ■ 

GrillitlJ.",  Robert  Alfred.. ■ 

GrUisinifer,  Robert  R^ryW- ■ 

GrosBickle,  Warren  W  Iblert... 

Gross.  Milton  Hetu^...- ■ 

(Jrandotrom.  Richard  Gunixr 

flurley,  Jesse  Herbert • 

Haas,  (iurtis  Junior — .- — 

Iladeu.  Samuel  William 

Haffner.  Floyd  Batw 

Haines,  Robert  Wesley 

Hall.  John  Rudolph 

Hamilton,  Clarence  Jainef 

Hamilton,  Edwin  Carrell 

Hamilton,  William  Holman 

Hammenid.  George  V>  mstoa. 

HamptJn.  "J"  "p"-" 

Hampton,  Ted  "H   .  Jr... 

Hampton,  Walter  U'wis 

llaima.  David  Darling 

Hansen,  Carlyle  B.  ... —— 

Hansen,  Harvey  Ralph. 

Hanzel,  Edward  Joseph 

Hardin,  Charl.«  K«»»*n«,T---- 

Hargraves.  Kenneth  \N  lUlam 

Harrington.  Keith  Hon^r 

Harris.  George  Ellsworth 

Harris,  Hiram  Dennis _ 

Harris,  Janu*  William 

Harris.  Noble  Bumloe 

Harris,  Peter  John 

Hanlev,  Alvin 

Hartsoe.  Max  June — 

Hartson.  Lonnle  Moss-— -.-.....— - 

Hasl,  James  Thomas 

Havins,  Har\ey  LinfUle 

Hawkln.*.  Russell  Dean 

Hayes.  John  Doran.. 

Hayes,  Kenneth  Merle... 

Haynes.  Curtis  James .- 

Hays.  William  Henry 

Hazdovac.  Jack  Claudiua :...- 

H«a<l,  Frank  Bernard ■ 

Heater,  Verrel  Roy — 

Heath.  Alfred  Grant • 

Uebel,  Robert  Lee 

Heekendom,  Warren  Guy 

HedRer,  Jess  I^xton 

Hedrick.  Paul  Henry 

Heelv,  Leo  Shim 

Heidt,  Edward  Joseph 

Heidt.  Wesly  John. 

Helm,  Merritt  Cameron 

Henderson.  William  Walter 

Hendriksen,  Frank 

Herring.  Jamee  Junior .-.-.. 

Herriott,  Robert  Asher,  Jr — 

Hes.s,  Darrel  Miller -. 

Hes.«dnrfer,  Anthony  Joseph . — 

Hibbard.  Robert  Arnold 

Hickman,  Arthur  I.«ee -.— 

Hicks,  Elmer  Orvlll* 

Hicks,  Ralph  Dueard 

Hill.  Bartley  Taler 

Hilton.  Wilson  Woodrow 

Hindman,  Frank  Weaver 

Hodires.  Garris  Vada 

Hoeischer.  I^ester  John _.........-.- 

Holland,  Claude  Herbert,  Ir 

Hollenbach,  Paul  Zepp 

Hollowell,  George  Sanford 

Holmes.  Lowell  D 

Homer,  Henry  Vernon 

Hopkins,  Homer  David . 

Horn.  Melvln  Freeland 

Horrell.  Harvey  Howard 

Horrocks.  James  William........... 

Hosier.  John  Emmet 

House,  Clem  Raymond 

Hou.sel,  John  James . 

Howard.  F.lmo . 

Howard.  Roland  George..... 

Howe,  Darrell  Robert 

Howell,  Leroy ... — .- 

Hubbard,  Haywood,  Jr............ 

Huffman,  Clyde  Franklin ...... 

Hughes,  Bernard  Thomas 

Hughes.  I.iewl8  Burton.  Jr ....... 

Hughey,  James  Clynton . .. 

Hute,  Doyne  Conley 

Uunter,  Robert  Frederick......^.. 


File  No. 


sac 

Slo 

Blc 

sac 

Flc 

RBfl.  !€■■■■•■». 

81c 

Slc._ 

F3c 

Y3c 

Sle 

Flc , 

Sic. , 

81c 

81c 

EM3c 

EM3c 

83c 

BMac 

C8K.. 

sac. 

8K3C 

Moaac 

Cos 

Flc 

sac 

CBM 

MMlo .. 

81c 

OM3c 

Sle 

Flc 

81c 

BMac 

EM3c 

MMac 

Sic 

WTle .. 

Sic 

sac 

sic 

MMlc 

Sic 

Flc 

Cox . 

Cox 

GMlc 

GMac 

8M3C 

Flc 

Slo 

8M3c 

BMlc 

Flc 

QMac. 

8K30 

Sic — 

CY 

810 

Sle 

8M3C 

Blc 

Sic 

BMlc_ 

sac 

Flc 

MMac 

Slo 

sac 

Fac 

SM3c 

Sic 

FClc- 

MMac 

Bkrac 

SMSo 

OM3C 

Ptrac 

A0M3C 

GNUc 

sac 

Fac 

HAlC — 

sac 

81C . 

Cox 

F8c 

81c....  J- 

81c 

F8c 

SMlc 

COM 

Sle 

CWT 

SKlc 

81c 

OMSo 

sac 

Cox 

MAttao 

Flc 

Mas3o 

Sle 

Sic 

HAlc ~ 

8l0-_.».~>— • 


3S6S514  USN.^ 

3721616  USN 

3374166  USN 

3721606  USN 

3721222  USN 

2124367  USN 

8374847  USN 

8760926  USN 

3214916  USN 

3372562  USN 

4144638  USNR 

3421S31  USN 

3822970  USN 

3761622  USN 

8034184  USN 

3602560  USN 

3812886  USN 

3686490  USN 

3212365  USN 

3306042  USN 

3823605  USN.: 

3372118  USN 

3167082  USN 

3421874  USN 

8371160  USN 

3722902  USN 

3463995  USN 

3857188  USN 

3722633  U&N 

3467100  USN 

S885014  USN 

3421809  USN 

3563441  USN 

3381643  USN 

3562617  USN 

3684286  USN 

3001135  USN 

3283985  USN 

3468774  USN 

3860153  USN 

3372515  USN 

8366881  USN 

3833771  USN. 

3955536  USN , 

3372.'579  USN 

3166201  USN , 

3721713  USN 

8371756  USN 

4078856  USNR 

3165280  USN 

8750917  USN 

8372813  USN 

3309388  USN 

3759028  USN 

3883460  USN 

3421763  USN 

8760960  USN 

3717317  USN 

3934309  USN 

3731378  USN 

4110291  USNR. — 

3602705  USN 

3001042  USN 

3617448  USN 

3723044  USN 

3831000  USN 

3821089  USN 

3286263  USN 

8813737  USN...... 

3115159  USN 

3212952  USN 

8564902  USN 

3997796  USN 

8857533  USN 

3871542  USN 

8212094  USN 

3933019  USN 

3368455  USNR.... 

3657134  USN 

3618565  USN 

2734189  USN 

8564134  USN 

8166646  USN 

2734159  USN 

2230621  USN 

8812811  USN 

1734006  USN 

8372S65  USN 

8114988  USN 

2797368  USN 

3616516  USN 

2661524  USN 

2797371  USN 

8361527  USN 

3367363  USN 

2874417  USN 

8213860  USN 

3035407  USN 

3916334  USN 

2661686  USN 

2797256  USN 

3438864  USN 

2724163  USN 

272«82USN 

3373273  USN 

283iS34USN..~. 


Next  Of  Uo 


■I" 


•/»*ttr»-. 


William  F.  Gofl  (father),  Lamont,  Okla. 

Edward  Gomez.  Sr.  (lather),  1980  South  Htmm  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Almon  Good  (father),  Wayne  City,  III. 

Mary  Campbell  (grandmother),  4475  West  30th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Pete  Gordon  (father),  Morley,  Colo. 

Mrs.  A.  Qosselin  (mother),  65  Maple  St.,  Chlcopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Harry  Gould  (father).  1221  North  Mh  St.,  SpriuFfleld,  111. 

Renaldo  Gove  (father),  6932  Lack  wood  St.,  Oakland.  Calif. 

Mr*.  Basel  Granger  (mother).  2220  Des  Moines  St..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Harry  Grant  (father),  2333  Tennes,see  Ave.,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Florence  Gray  (mother).  Route  No.  1,  Anacortes,  Wash. 

Edward  E.  Gray  (father).  Wheeling.  Mo. 

William  Gray  (father).  1304  East  17th  St..  Long  Beach,  Calit 

Berry  Green  (father),  Route  No.  1.  Paulding,  Miss. 

Hansford  Greenfield  (father),  604  1st  St.,  Silverton,  Ore*. 

John  R.  Griffin  (father),  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Box  197 A,  Dickinson.  Tex. 

Robert  Griffiths  (father),  4068  Iowa  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif 

Harry  Grissinger  (father).  837  Chicago  Ave.,  Savanna,  UL 

Edith  Grosnickle  (wife).  611  West  5th  St.,  Econe,  Iowa. 

Rodney  Gross  (son).  792  a6th  St.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.     ^^  „  „      _,   /^  ,« 

Gunner  Grundstrom  (father).  6313  Bakman  Ave.,  North  Hollywood,  CallL 

Mrs.  Anna  I.  Gurley  (wife),  Kamak,  111. 

Mrs.  Earl  Haas  (unde),  Adrian,  Mo. 

Joseph  Haden  (father).  Ashland.  Kans.         ..,.„.„         ,      m 

Charles  Haffner  (father),  General  Delivery.  Sehnyler  County,  Browninc  lu. 

Mrs.  Anna  Haines  (mother),  4023  Delta.  San  Diego.  Callt 

Bruce  Hall  (father),  General  I>ellvery.  Roland.  Ark. 

Margaret  Hamilton  (wife),  502  Olympia  Ave.,  Bremerton.  Wash. 

Charles  Hamilton  (father),  1221  Sherman,  Apt.  No.  49,  Denver,  Cok). 

Eugene  Hamilton  (father).  Box  4142,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

George  Hammcrud  (father).  Post  Office  Box  267,  >  alley  City,  N.  Dak. 

Willie  Hampton  (father).  Ulysses,  Kans.  „      .     ,     «,.,- 

Ted  Hampton  Sr.  (father),  811  East  Broadway,  Semlnofc',  OUa. 

Mrs  Jane  Hampton  (wife),  2167  Ea.n  Oakdale  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stella  Hanna  (mother).  General  Delivery,  Oroesb^Tex. 

Hvrun  Hansen  (father),  834  Windsor  St.,  Salt  L«ke  City,  Utah. 

Hartvig  Hansen  (father),  1921  Prospect  St.,  Racme  Wis. 

John  Hanzel  (father),  New  Prague.  Mhm. 

Charles  Hardin  (father),  311  Whitter  St..  St  Lwiis,  Mo. 

John  Hargraves  (father),  Box  334  Wapato,  \\  ash 

Mrs.  Rose  WlUiams  (mother),  1900  A  Louisiana  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs!  Nora  Rendleman  (mother),  Route  No.  3.  Box  79,  CartcrvlUe.  IH. 

James  Harris  (father),  Route  C,  Griffin.  Ga. 

Mr.  Porter  Harris  (father).  Holland,  Mo. 

George  Harris  (father).  Route  1,  Box  102,  Jackson,  M^ 

Peter  Harris  (father).  305  H  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Evy  Hartley  (mother).  Woodville.  Okla. 

Otho  Hartsoe  (father)   Box  21.  CardweU,  Mo 

Hugh  Hartson  (father),  1435  Glenn  St.,  DallBS,  Tex. 

Mr  John  Hasl  (father),  l*J2Pinkney  St  .Omaha  Nebr. 

WlUiam  Havins  (father),  P.  O  Box  477,  Shafter.  Calif. 

Archie  Hawkins  (father),  R.  F.  D.  No.  l|TaylorvlIle,  in. 

Vl^inia  Hayes  (wile),  117  West  53d  St.,  W  Beach.  Callt 

M«  K.  Hayes   wile).  829W  North  Soto  St..  I^  Angeles  Callt 

M«  Evely^  Haynes  (mother).  318State  St.,  Boise  Idaho. 

Maud  W.  Hays  (father).  Box  .M.  Dodee  City,  kans 

T>o».or  Hardnvac  (father).  12401st  St.,  Monterey,  Cam.        .     „     .       «,    .. 

Mre'^delta  H^ad  (S  P.  O.  Box  1359,  Renion  Highlands,  Renton.  Wash. 

Ray' Heater  (father).  P.  O.  Box  112.  Sherwood.  Oreg. 

?a^V?« 'sr.^?SatS^r)"^36^5  'J^uth  Hamilton  Ave..  Chi«»go.  m. 
fota  H^kendorn  (father).  Route  1.  Box  212.  Dickinson  Tex. 
Mra  Maeeie  Hedger  (mother).  3804  Pershing  Dr..  San  Diego.  Callt 
M™  Fi^o^s  H^^i^k  (wife),  2987  Sunny  Noak  Dr..  U>s  Angeles,  CaUt 

Sf'«  OeSfSp'(Zth'er)'"3545  Linda  Vista  Terr..  Los  Angeles  C^ 

u"-  QenllZll  oSSap  (mother)',  3545  Linda  VUta  Terr..  Los  Angeles,  Callt 

I jician  M   Helm  (father).  North  3d  St.,  lower.  Minn.  »,  r-.m 

Mr^B  Leweirn  (wife,  remarried^  1217  AUmiU^^  St..  I^"K  Bwrfi,  Calit 

St  Hendriksen  (father),  724  West  South  St..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

?^»  SeSoather).  430*  South  Van  Buren  SL     owa  Clty..lowa. 

UfXxrt  Herriott  (father),  1006  Dale  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

M«EstHU  Hei  (wife    343  East  7th  South,  Salt  Lake  City  Utah. 

O^rfJSdorfer  (fatheV),  «1  ^•«^tV'^^V•  Jh^nTV     "^ 

Jc^Burehii  Hibbard  (father).  Route  No.  l..^]'"U.^y.;rt«„  w«h. 

Arthur  S  Hickman  (father).  Route  2  Box  ,39- A,  Bremerton.  Wash. 

ElS  B.  Hicks  (father).  Route  3,  GarfleW,  Wash. 

Kveml  Hicks  (euardlan).  Walnut  Grove,  Mo.  .    ~.  ... 

M«  Nonie  L.^ill  (wife).  41  Ontario  St..  Long  Beach.  Callt 

Amos  W.  Hilton  (father).  Route  «•  ^^'e- N-C. 

Jessie  W.  Hindman  (father).  Box  567  Fort  MoCellan.  Al». 

Ben  Frank  Hodges  (father),  Flynn.  Tex. 

Fninir  P  Hoelscner  (father),  Madison,  New.  

ThftiTiMP  HuKhes  (fethar),  103  Cooper  St.,  Atoens  Pa. 
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N( 


Bi(U9TSi>— eoatinned 


Huntlncton,  Henry  Loois 

Kurd,  Winard  Hardy 

Burley.  Wendell  Ray «>». 

Huval,  Ivan  Joseph 

Huys,  Arthur  Albert 

Hyde.  WlUlam  Hughe* 

lak.  Joaeph  Claude 

Ibbotson.  Howard  Burt . 

Inftalis.  Richard  Flteb — 

Ingalts.  Theodore  A 

Ingraham,  Davkl  ArdUe — 

l5ham.  OrviUe  Adalbert 

Isom,  Luther  Jaoies 

Iversen,  Earl  Henry 

Iversen,  Norman  Kenneth 

Ivey,  Charles  Andrew,  Jr 

Jack<K>n,  l>avid  Paul.  Jr 

Jjiekson.  Robert  Woods 

i-smes,  John  Borditt 

l:uite,  Edwin  Earl 

Jtutrremski,  Edwin  Ctes...^ — 

Jeans,  Victor  Lawrence 

Jeffries,  Keith — 

Jenkins,  Robert  H.  DawsoB. 

Jensen,  Keith  Markrw ... 

Johann,  Paul  Frederick 

Jotmaon,  David  Andrew,  Jr..— 

Johnson,  Edmund  RuoaU 

Johnson,  John  RuskU 

Johnson,  Sterling  Conrad 

JoUey,  Berry  Stanley 

Jones,  i>aniel  Pugh ....„ 

Jones,  Edmon  Ethmer. .....— 

Jones,  Floyd  Baxter 

Jones,  Harry  Cecil 

Jones,  Henry,  Jr ... 

Jones,  Homer  I>oyd.. ......... 

Jones,  Ilufch  Junior... 

Jooes,  Leland  (a)... 

Jones,  Warren  AUen...... 

Jooes,  WlUard  Worth 

Jones,  Woodrow  Wilson 

Joyce,  Calvin  WUbur 

Judd,  Alben  John 

Kaicarioe.  Harold  Lee 

Katacr,  Robert  Oscar 

Katt.  Eugene  Louis — ... 

Keller,  Paul  I>aniel 

Kelley,  James  Dennis 

Kellogg,  Wilbur  Leroy -. 

Kelly,  Robert  Lee.. 

Keniston,  Oonuld  Lee 

Keniston,  Kenneth  Howard 

Kennard.  Kenneth  Frank 

Keonington,  Charles  Cecil 

Kennington,  MiltoB  H(>aier_„ 

Kent.  Texas  Thomas.  Jr 

Kiehn.  Ronaid  WiUiam. 

Kiewlbacta.  Charles  Eraiin...... 

King.  Oordoo  Blane „. 

King.  Leander  Cleveland... 

King,  Lewis  Meyer 

Kinney,  Frederick  WllUam 

Kinney.  Oilbcrt  Livingston 

Kirchhofl.  Wilbur  Alb^t 

Klann.  Edward 

Kline,  Robert  Edwin 

Klopp,  Francis  Lawrence.... 

Knight,  Robert  Wagner 

Knubel,  waiiam,  Jr 

Koch,  Walter  Ernest. _ 

Koenekamp,  Clarence  D........ 

Koeppe,  Herman  Oliver.... 

Kola)ajck,  Brosig ....—.... 

Koanick,  Albert  Joseph .. 

Koaec,  John  Anthony 

Kovar,  Robert .. 

Kramb,  James  Henry 

Kramb,  John  David .„... 

Kramer,  Robert  Rudolph 

Krsuae,  Fred  Joseph ........ 

Krissman,  Max  Sam 

Kruger,  Richard  Warren 

Krappa,  Adolph  Louis . 

Kukuk,  Howard  Helgi 

Kula,  Stanley 

Kosie,  D<xiald  Joseph . 

Laderscfa,  Robert  Paul . .. 

La  France,  Wm.  Richard 

Lakln,  Donald  Lapier 

Lakin,  Joseph  Jorao.. ....... 

LaMar,  Ralph  B ... 

Lamb,  Oeorge  Samuel... 

Landman,  Henry 

Landry,  James  Joseph,  Jr .. 

Lane.  Kdwanl  Wallace 

Lane,  Mantel  Curtis .._ 

Lange,  Richard  Charles 

Langenwalter,  OrvUle  J 

Lanouette.  Henry  John.. ...... 

L«r«on.  Leonard  Carl 

LaSalle,  Willard  Dale 

Lattin,  Bieecker ; 

Lee,  Carroll  Volney,  Jr __ 

Lee.  Haory  Litgrd 


..J 


89e 

MAttSe... 
MoiaB.... 

Ble 

Sle. 

Cox. 

Y>e 

Fie 

803e 

BCJ3C 

rcse 

COM 

Sle 

8ao 

aae. 

sas- 

Sle. 

y*) 

Sle 

Yto 

Sle. 

WT* 

Cox- 

sae 

BMae 

OMJe. 

OCKao 

MMlc... 

file 

Cox 

Mo. 

sae 

Ble 

MAUSe... 

QM3e 

MAttlp... 

Sle 

sae 

Sle. 

yae 

SIC 

sag 

Fae 

Cox 

C8K 

Fie 

sae 

Ml* 

SFSe. 

Flc 

CBM 

sae 

F3e 

QMSe 

Sle 

Sle 

sae. ..... 

MMae 

CMlo 

Sle 

Sle 

Flc 

FtrstMos.. 

QMad 

Sle 

SOlc 

OMao 

OMSo. 

SM3e 

Sic 

Sle 

Fie 

soKao 

Sle 

QMae 

KMae. 

81c 

Sic 

Mlo 

OMae 

Sic 

Sac 

QMae. 

81o 

Sic 

BCKSc 

EM3c 

FC2c 

Sic 

81c 

Sle 

FC3c 

C8F _ 

AMMIc... 

BKrae 

Cox 

8lc 

Sle 

SKac 

Cox 

F3e 

Sle 

HMae. 

81c 

Sle. 


F8N , 

as^T^BtrsN _. 

U9N 

3744iS6  USN 

2»1«  57  USN 

337199  USN 

USN , 

ssambs  usn 

23887  17  USN 

23883  »  USN 

3421f  B  USN 

asaMiousN 

27ao  a  USN 

37«aS  '4  USN 

378Sf3  USN 

USN._ 

SMSnfel  USN 

31089  a  USN 

36««l  B  USN... 

U8N... 

31134(3  USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

CSN 


3083(17 


3396]  S6 


3«4e  W 

sxiseM 

3333110 
37577  tt 
30KKK 
385MU 
0000!  I« 
3734116 
37231  IS 
Z74»» 
39832  >1 


r43<» 
37230  11 
3R337H 


uemn 


S16Sir4 


3P67(ir7 
373I9M 
27BSei3 
31130  0 

33717  a 


3763S'S 
81136  7 
3W1SI4 
37214  B 


36722  6 

37983  IS 

27975  18 

38S306 

29663^1 

389606 

38601  7 

321311  B 

336643 

2*57615 

35S28IB 

TKtar.i 

■I792Ki 

38309(5 

3374219 

375344  2 

234I<K» 

279SS!» 

27«7ai 

3423KI 

32863^1 

3857971 

300l»l» 

36025(i 

24350)1  r 

2831971 

311490 

3341711 

3431811 

29155SI 

3386ISI 

38247t( 

37S8W  i 

3608241 

328799! 

3106901 

328681' 

258183) 

311496 

328301 

3822091 

383084i 

3678681 

311336  1 

301604! 

37311 

35(>345l 

376094 i 

321334  1 

207211 1 

3M036 

393380 

2236MI 

372170 

a6a4N 


FOeNo. 


USN 

USN 

USN 

USN.„ 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

U8N„ 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN _ 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN „ 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN : 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 


Next  of  kin 


i!*l4NDt(fa» 


3,  Su  Benurdtao,  CallL 
Marion,  lad. 


CeBtarTiUi^ 


Frank  Hnnttegten  (fMher),  «th  and  SterlfaiR,  Rt 

Benlah  M.  Hard  (mother),  ColUervlUe,  Tenn. 

Raynond  Horiey  (tether),  3636  Soath  Oallattii  9t 

Alfred  Havai  (tether),  Roatc  1.  Folsom.  La. 

Mn.  M.  B.  DeVllecer  (mother).  Box  M,  general  delivery.  Wabash,  lad. 

Oeorn  Aibert  Hyde  (tetber),M31  Michigan  Ave.,  8t.  IxxiU,  Mo. 

Harold  J.  lak  (tether),  316H  West  47th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CalU. 

Burton  J.  Ihbolson  (tetber),  Bass  Lake,  CalU. 

Raymond  F.  IngaDs  (tether),  19  Franklin  Ave.,  Clinton,  N.  T. 

Raymwd  F.  IngsUs  (tether),  19  Franklin  Ave.,  Clinton.  N.  Y. 

Earl  B.  Ingraham  (tether),  1210  Harriaoa  St.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Mn.  Alice  A.  Isham  (mother),  1123  MeCuUey  St.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

John  C.  Isom  (father),  16  New  Row,  West  Huntsvtlle,  Ala. 

Tver  H.  Iversen,  Route  2,  Box  1366,  Salinas,  Calif. 

Irer  M.  Iverwn  ftetber),  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  1355,  Salinas,  Calif. 

Charles  A.  Irey  (tether),  1850  West  eoth  St..  Los  Angel««.  CaliL 

David  P.  Jackson  (tether),  Kmm,  Tex. 

Marian  D.  Jackson  (tether),  Olenwoed,  low*. 

NeD  Burditt  James  (mother),  333  Baltimore  At*.,  San  Aatonlo,  Tei. 

Edward  Jaate  (tetber).  Route  3,  Ommer,  Iowa. 

Stephen  Jastnemskl  (tether),  1508  Annesley  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Mra.  Edith  V.  Jeans  (mother),  Oeneral  Delivery,  Eugene,  Oref. 

James  O.  Jeffries  (tether),  183  Sharpe  St..  AMen  Station,  Pa. 

WIBtem  M.  Jenkhis  (tetber),  608  3d  A  v«.,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Evan  O.  Jensen  (fath«2. 0^  Kast  3d  South  St..  Sandy,  Utikb. 

Peter  Johana  (tetber).  Box  337,  AlUvesu,  lowm. 

David  A.  Johnson,  8r.  (tether),  Box  100,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Nortelk.  Va. 

Mra.  M.  A.  Johnson  (mother),  530  Golden  Ave.,  Lcng  Beach.  CalU 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Johnson  (wife),  790  Belmont  St.,  Brockton.  Mass. 

Carl  O.  Johoaon  (iMIier),  3702  South  WUkenaon  St.,  Tacoma.  Waih. 

W.  E.  TtaMiey  (gimrdian),  431  North  Almo  St.,  Barley.  Idaho. 

Wm.  F.  Jones  (tether),  Roote  1,  Box  103,  OotteodaJe,  Ala. 

Ambofl  O.  Jones  (tether).  Box  344.  Montrooe,  Colo. 

Willie  Jones  (tether).  1947  Logan  St.,  Shreveport,  La. 

CliariM  B.  Jones  (tetber).  General  Delivery,  Bucklin,  Kane. 

Mrs.  Mae  Jones  (wife),  1436  Myrtle  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  CalU. 

Ambus  O.  Jooes  (tether).  Box  344,  Mont.tiee,  Colo. 

Hugh  L  Jones  (tether).  1656  ad  St..  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 

Hobert  S.  Jones  (tetber),  core  of  Mrs.  Meek  Bresoe,  Nk:kmaa  Ceonty. 
Tenn. 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Jones  (wife),  SM  East  26th  St.,  Kearney .  Nehr. 

Victor  Worth  Joom  (tether).  Route  No.  2,  Honibeak,  Tena. 

William  F.  Jonee  (tetbev).  Route  1,  Cotloodale,  Ate. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Jovoe  (mother),  506  East  Sth  St.,  Apt.  10,  Dayton,  Obla. 

Mrs.  Edna  M.  ScfaUke  (mother),  3045  Gray  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Edith  C.  Kagartce  (wife),  laoo  Blake  St..  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Oscar  N.  Kaiser  (father),  6658  Enright  St.,  University  City,  "' 

LoDls  Katt  (father),  P.  O.  Box  136,  Los  Gates,  Calif. 

Mn.  Nattie  J.  Smith.  94  Harrison  St.,  Coldwater,  Mioh. 

James  F.  Kelley  (tetber).  Box  091,  Seotinole,  Okla. 

Walter  L.  Kellegg  (father),  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Mra.  Dorothy  A.  KeUy.  619  East  7th  St.,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Mra.  Bomette  Sharpe  (mother),  4150  Kirby  Are.,  Ciadanatl,  Ohla 

Mra.  Bomette  Sharpe  (mother),  4150  Kirby  Ave.,  Cinciwiati,  Ohio. 

Charles  W.  Kennard  (tetber),  Payette,  Idaho. 

Van  Arthur  Kennington  (tether).  1031  North  18  Ave.,  Humboldt,  Tean. 

Van  Arthur  Kennington  (tether),  1031  North  18  Ave.,  Humboldt,  Tena. 

Texas  Thomas  Kent,  8r.  (fath<r),  Miibotiroe.  Ark. 

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Kiehn  (wife).  Roots  1.  Box  91,  care  of  R.  C.  Barfleld,  HeoMt.  OaML 

Mrs.  June  Kieselbaeb  (wife),  2334  Canal  St.,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Wintem  T.  King  (tether),  3848  Davto  Ave..  Route  «.  KnoxvlUa,  Tena. 

Mrs.  Bonnie  J.  King  (mother),  1600  Pine  St.,  Dallas,  Tax. 

Arthur  L.  King  (tetber),  Knightdale,  N.  O. 

Mn.  Ellxabeth  M.  Khmey  (wife),  2307  tUh  St.,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Harold  S.  Kinney  (tether),  661  South  Im»  Roblee  Ave.,  Pasadena,  CallL 

Albert  F.  Kirchhoff  (tether),  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  67,  Rosebud,  Ma 

August  Klann  (tether),  3807  Gilbert  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Artbor  L.  Kline  (tether),  563  Sooth  Park  Ave.,  BuOalo,  N.  T. 

John  J.  Klopp  (tether),  208  Walker  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

James  A.  Knight  (tetber),  Route  No.  I.  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

William  Knubel,  Sr.  (father),  Route  Na  3,  Lees  Summit,  Mo. 

Adam  W.  Koch  (brother),  424  4th  St.  South.  Moorbeatd.  Miun. 

Herman  J.  D.  Koenekamp  (tetber).  803  Soeiey,  Raymond,  Waalk. 

Mrs.  Martha  Sherman  (mother),  G4S  StAte  St.,  Otuwa,  liL 

Frank  Kolejaick,  Route  No.  1,  Andtrsoa,  Tex. 

Oeorge  Koanick  (tether).  II  Auburn  St..  Wilkes- Barre.  Pa. 

Mra.  Katherine  T.  Kosec  (wiTe),  106  Magnolia  Ave..  Long  Beach,  Callt 

Stefan  Kovar  (tether),  5(254  South  Winchester  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Charles  H.  Kramb  (father),  77  Holbrooke  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Charles  B.  Kramb  (father),  77  Holbrook  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Rudolph  O.  Kramer  (tether).  New  Pomt.  Ind. 

Ernest  R.  Krauae  (tether),  129  3d  St.,  Le  Sueur.  Minn. 

Mn.  Anna  Krissman  (mother),  217  North  Bailey  St..  Los  Angeles,  CallL 

Herman  H.  Kruger  (tether),  830  46th  Ave..  San  Frauciaco,  Calu. 

Emll  J.  Kmppajtether),  Ptecedio  Junction,  Tax, 

Ehner  Edward  Kokuk,  Cavalier,  N.  Dak. 

Joseph  F.  Kute  (tether),  4153  K  St.,  Omaha.  Nehr. 

Anton  J.  Kusie  (tether),  561  2d  St.  East.  Dickinaon,  D.  Dak. 

Ernest  I^derach  (father),  Beverly,  W.  Va. 

WUliam  P.  LaFranoe  (tether),  1213  Monroe  St.,  Saginaw,  Mick. 

Joeepfa  J.  Lakln  (tetber),  612  East  4th  St.,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Joseph  J.  Lakin  (tetber).  512  East  4th  St..  Ontario,  Calif. 

Floyd  I.  LaMar  (tether),  2222  Kelton  Ave.,  West  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mra.  Almeda  M.  Lamb  (wife),  1031  West  WUlard  St.,  Long  Beach.  CaUL 

Casper  T sandman  (tetber),  411  Moore  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

James  J.  Landry  (tether),  22  Market  St.,  Ainesbury,  Mass. 

LilUan  L.  Robertaon  (mother),  115  West  3d  Ave.,  Cheyenne,  Wya 

Rosooe  Conklin  Lane  (tether).  Elm  St..  Newkirk.  OkU. 

Charles  B.  Lange  (father),  1411  Gordon  St.,  Valle'o,  CaUf. 

Mra.  B.  8.  Langenwalter  (mother).  Mi  Irving  St..  Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

Henry  Lanouette  (father),  135  Prince  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Carl  Oscar  Larson  (father).  Post  Office  Box  274,  Grand  Coulee,  Wash. 

Emerson  A.  LaSalle  (father).  Route  No.  3,  WaUa  Walla.  Wash. 

Mn.  Rntb  J.  Lattin  (mother),  54  Warren  Ave.,  Chelsea.  Mass. 

Carrtril  V.  Las.  8r.  (tetber),  Qucmado,  Tex. 

Mn.  Aggie  Lee  (mother),  R.  W.  D.  No.  1,  Box  89,  Conway.  8.  O. 
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Name 


■NusTiD— oontlnood 

Leedy.  David  Alonio -. 

I/eggett,  John  (loldie 

Lrgros,  Josei)h  McNeil 

Leigh,  M;ilcolm  Uodrick..... 

I.*lKht,  James  Web8U«r 

I>«!ineL<:t.>r.  Steve  Loula 

l*var,  Frank —r 

Lewt4,  Wayne  Alman....-....— 

I.ewison,  Nell  Stanley 

Lhthtfoot,  Worth  Rosa... 

LlnlH),  Gordon  Ellsworth — 

Lincoln  John  William 

Lindsay,  Jam(>s  Mitchell ........... 

Linton,  George  Edward 

Lipke,  Clarence  William. 

Lip|>le,  John  Anthony.... ... — 

Lisenbv,  Daniel  Edward    

Livers,  Raymond  Edward 

Livers,  Wayne  Nicholas — 

Lock,  Donplas  A - 

lx>hnian.  Earl  Wynne 

I>omibao,  Marciano 

Long,  Benjamin  Franklin 

Lounsbury,  Thoma"  William 

Loustanau,  Charle.s  Bernard 

Loveland,  Frank  Crock 

Lucey,  Nell  Jermlah ...* 

Luna,  James  Edward . 

Luiier,  Ernest  Burton 

Lynch,  Emmett  Isaac «.— ~.. 

Lynch,  James  Robert,  Jr 

Lynch,  William  Joseph,  Jr 

Ma<ldox,  Raymond  Dudley . 

Madrid.  Arthur  John 

Mafnas.  Francisco  Reye« 

Malinowski,  John  Stanley 

Maec<-,  Geralil  James 

Malecki,  Frank  Edward 

Malson,  Harry  Lynn _ 

Manion.  Edward  Paul 

Mann,  William  Edward .. 

Manning,  Leroy .,. 

Manske,  Robert  Francis.. 

MariniPh,  Stove  Matt 

Miu-is,  F.lwood  Henry — ■ 

Marling,  Joseph  Henry.... 

Marlow,  Urban  Herschel 

Marsh,  William  Arthur 

Marshall.  Thomas  Donald — • 

Martin,  James  Albert .— — 

Martin,  Hiiph  I>ee 

Martin.  James  Orrwell ■ 

Martin,  Luster  \a^ 

Mason,  Byron  Dalley 

Mastel,  Clyde  Harold 

Masters,  Dayton  Monroe 

Masterson,  Cleb-ime  E.  (Tarl . 

Mathein,  Harold  Richiird 

Mathison,  Charles  Harris 

Matney,  Vernon  Meriord 

Mattox,  James  Duraitt- ~ 

May,  Louis  Eugene 

Maybee,  George  Frederick 

Mayfii-ld,  Lester  Rllsworlb 

Mayo,  Rex  Haywood 


FOeNo. 


McCary,  William  Moore 

McClafferty,  John  Charles 

McKaddin,  Lawrence  Jamea .- 

Mc<ila.s."»n,  Joe  Otis 

McGnwly,  Samme  Willie  Genes 

McGuire,  Francis  Raymond 

McHughes,  John  Breckenridge 

Mcintosh,  Harry  George 

McKinnie,  Russell 

McKosky.  Michael  Martin 

Mcpherson,  John  Blair 

Means,  Louis — 

Meares,  John  Morgan .. 

Menefe*,  James  Austin .... — . 

Mono,  Vicente  Gogue 

Menzenski,  Stanley  Paul 

Miles,  Oscar  Wright ... 

Miller,  Chester  John — 

Miller,  Doyle  Allen 

Miller,  Forrest  Newton 

Miller,  George  Stanley 

Miller,  Jessie  Zimmw .„. 

Miller,  John  David 

Miller,  William  Oscar 

Mllllpan,  Weldon  Harvey — 

MIras,  Robert  Lang 

Xllinar,  Joseph 

Molpus,  Richard  Preston . 

Monroe,  Donald — ..—--.-.■ 

MonlRomery,  Robert  E 

Moody,  Robert  Edward - 

Moore,  Douglas  Carlton 

Moore,  Fred  Kenneth . ........ 

Moore,  James  Carlton .._... 

Moorhouse,  William  Starka -. 

Moorman,  Russell  Lee............— — 

MorfEon,  Wayne 

Morgareidge,  James  Orrles ..^._ 

Motley,  Eucene  Eivii.............^.*. 


Muaac 

GM3c 

Sic 

CEM 

sac 

MAttac 

SM3c 

SK3C 

CY 

8K3c 

Sair. 

GM3c 

sac 

vac 

Cox 

81c 

sac •. 

Cox. 

Sic 

sac 

BMlc 

Y3c 

sac 

r3c 

sac. 

sac 

OM3C 

PhMlc 

Bac -. 

sic 

Flc 

AM3c.- 

scac 

RMac 

Flc 

EMac.„ 


>»1885  USN . 

3632157  USN 

2745253  USN 

3634502  USN 

382M50  USN 

3287563 

3049035  U8NR 

3634544  USN 

2097863  USN 

3663037  USN 

•031300  USN 

3214843  USN 

2721622  USN 

3721415  USN 

3115587  USN 

2504144  USN 

2722534  USN 

3723000  rSN 

3721513  USN 

3842957  USN 

3115544  USN 

40780C2  USN 

3612151  USN 

3001903  USN 

3215257  USN 

3685034  USN 

2236753  USN 

2734181  USN 

3820819  USN 


sac — . 

BMac— 

vac 

OM3C- 

M  Attic 

8K2c 

CWT 

81c 

M.\ttae 

Sic 

81C 

MAttlC 

sac 

sic 

MAttac 

Cox 

Sic 

Fac 

Cox 

CEM 

Sle 

Sle 

81c 

SMSc.^ 

Sic — ■ 

Sice • 

Cox. 

CM.... 

MAttac 

sai^ 

sic 

Bio 

Blc 

SF3C ~ 

Musao ~i~ 

sac 

Ble .....~. 

Fao 


Next  of  kin 


2873939  USN 

3563429  USN 

3564189  USN 

2809798  USN 

3823960  USN 

4210564  USN 

4107528  U8NR 

238fi35«USN 

3280172  USN 

2914664  USN 

3002683  U8N„ 

3RS8007  USN 

3874807  USN 

3212360  USN 

3684884  URN 

SOOL-iSOUSN 

3C86IS6  USN 

3368457  USN 

36X5275  USN... 

3762355  rSN 

3.V'>82«3  USN 

3684443  USN... 

37f.2265  USN... 

3564220  rSN 

368.5442  USN 

3762673  US.V 

.«61K49  USN.. 

3715187  USN 

3360602  US.N 

3822389 1T8N 

sseL-ioc  USN 

2722433  USN 

3430109U8N 

4132417  UPNR 

S7a0941  USN 

2721608  USN 


2724925  USN 

2830835  USN 

3212394  USN 

3.-»72128  USN 

2722522  USN 

2996887  USN 

2048351  USN 

3761490  USN 

2955.%52  USN 

3564334  USN 

2957668  USN 

3600612  USN 

31l.'5032USN 

29.S5.S34  USN 

4210515  USN 

2235994  USN 

3468321  USN 

3115580  USN 

3421397  USN 

3414814  USN 

2797369  USN 

J797375  USN 

S5644D3  USN 

8373807  USN 

8468642  USN 

2684000  USN 

2505429  USN 

2766349  USN 

3371939  USN 

3762636  USN 

2957682  USN 

3634624  USN 

3663.'i02  USN 

2624.S25  USN 

8422910  USN 

3833798  USN 

3700350  USN 

8723038  USN 

1373063  USN...... 


Harry  O.  Leedy  (htiier),  109  East  Fulliam  Ave.,  Muscatine,  Towa. 

Mra.  Helen  I.  Lenett  (wife),  3112  East  65th  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Oneal  Legros  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Box  29,  Morse,  La. 

Otie  V.  Leieh  (father),  Main  St.,  Bnnn,  N.  C. 

WlUiaa  J.  Lelght  (father),  3835  Olive  St.,  Hungthigton  Park,  CalU. 

Ludwig  F.  Lesmeistcr  (father).  Belt,  N.  Dak. 

Mra.  F.  A.  Levar,  632  Burwell  St.,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

wmiam  J.  Lewte,  107  Railroad  St.,  Arcadia,  8.  C. 

Mrs.  Nels  l.*wLson  (mother),  Melrose,  Wis. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Llghtfoot  (mother),  3159  South  Stafford  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Mra.  Doris  H.  Llnho  (wUe),  3730  South  L,  Taooma,  Wash. 

Abe  W.  Lincoln  (father),  Norway,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  M.  Lindsay  (wUe),  Holyoke,  Colo. 

Harry  Graves  Linton  (father),  Wheatland,  Wyo. 

Charles  F.  Llpke  (father),  75S8  East  Grlxdale,  Detroit,  Mk*. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Llpple  (mother).  Box  103,  Ashville,  Pa. 

Daniel  S.  Llsenby  (father).  Route  No.  2,  Dothan,  Ala. 

Ira  Edward  Livers  (father).  Box  621,  Belcn,  N.  Mex. 

Ira  E.  Livers,  Box  No.  20,  Bclen,  N.  Mex. 

Stanley  O.  I>ock  (father).  R.  F.  D.,   Forest vflle.      N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  J.  Smidt  (motherl.  Route  2,  Hamilton,  Mien.  ... 

Mrs.  Ana  Bautista  (mother,  deceased).  Buenlag  Bimmaley,  Philippine  Istenda, 

Mrs.  Emilia  P.  Long  (wife),  526  Lisbon  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  Lounsbury  (father),  409  Austin  Ave.,  Woodstock,  111. 

Mrs.  K.  Johansen  (mother),  R.  F.  D.  1,  Gray,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Orilla  L.  Malone  (mother),  280  10th  St..  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 

Timothy  Lucey  (father).  54  Monticello  Ave.,  Jersey,  N.  J. 

Joe  Walker  Luna  (father),  116  South  Sth  St.,  Seminole,  Okte.  ,   ,   -  -.  .-„ 

Ernest  B.  Luiier  (father),  241  East  Meyer  Rd.,  Norwslk,  Ctiiil.;   Mrt.  L  J.  Sullivan,  4087 

Trinity  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Lornvliio  L.  Lynch,  3219  M  St.  8E.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
James  Robert  Lynch.  Sr.,  Blanket,  Tex. 

William  J.  Lynch,  Sr.,  Greenville,  Tex.  »,..-..* 

Mrs  Marparet  H.  Maddox  (wife),  401  West  71st  St.,  Los  Anpeles,  Caltt. 

Manuel  B.  Madrid  (father),  430  Savory  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Filomena  R.  Mafnas  (mother).  Lot  No.  710  Mafnas,  Agana,  Guam. 

Stanley  Mallnowski  (father),  1373  Park  St.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Thomas  F.  Magee  (father),  1135  Steuben  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mrs   Minnie  L.  Malecki  fwife),  21.'?2  Monitor  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calit 

Mrs  Ruth  Bridges  (mother),  424  Randolph,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Richard  N.  Manion  (father),  Campbells  Island,  East  Mohne,  IlL 

Arthur  Carl  Mann  (father),  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  212,  Elma,  Wash. 

Roy  Manning  (father).  Box  314,  Lynch,  Ky.  ^  „  ._.       , 

Mrs  Katherine  Manske  (mother).  Grant  Highway,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Vick  Marinich  (father),  313  Empire  Canyon,  Park  City,  Utah. 

Earl  I^its  .Maris  (fatlK-r),  Rosharon,  Tex. 

Mrs  Hatcl  M.  Flnnsburg  (mother).  Box  563,  PhlUp-borg,  Mont 

Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Marlow,  Humansville,  Mo. 

Henry  I.  Marsh  (father),  Route  No.  3.  Twm  Falls,  Idaho. 

Thomas  I^vis  Marshall  (father).  Post  Office  Box  838.  Fort  Bragg,  Catt 

Mrs  J   E.  Martin  (mother).  618  Pulliam  St.,  San  Angeto,  Tex. 

Victor  Martin  (father),  3838  South  State  St..  Salt  Lake  City,  Uteh. 

David  Martin  (father).  Route  No.  1   Box  6".  Oakley.  Calif. 

Mrs  Bella  V.  Whittington  (mother).  Route  3.  Box  257,  tort  Smith,  ATK. 

Joseph  Henry  Mason  (father),  Ririe,  Idaho. 

Pete  Junior  Mastel  (father).  Route  7,  Box  4852,  Sacramojto,  Calif. 

Archie  N.  Masters  (father).  Route  No  2,  Avoca,  Tex. 

Mrs  Helen  J.  Ma,sterson  (wife),  1104  Claremont,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Oeorce  Henry  Mathein,  Adkins  Beach.  Chandlerville,  111. ^ 

Mra^mily  lampson  (Mother),  1132  Whiu  Rock  Ave.,  Waukesha.  WIfc 

G   H   Matney  (father),  Guthrie  Route,  Box  25,  Paducah,  Tex. 

L^nnie  J.  Mattox  (father),  802  East  Pat  ton  St..  Penwcola,  >»*. 

William  Edward  May  (father) ,  524  West  Beach  ^Ji'^^l^'^^c^. 

Mrs   Edna  G.  Maybee  (mother),  713  South  David  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cant 

James  M.  Mayfleld  (father).  Stone  City,  Coto  ^^  t^MUr'i  ISM 

Mrs.  Addle  Melvin,  (grandmother),  Kynesville.  Fte.;  Mrs.  Vema  D.  Foisei  (aifterj,  IHI 
North  29th  Ave..  Miami,  Fla.         ...,..„,      ,     , .,. 

WUUam  N.  McCary  (father).  Route  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Art, 

Fred  Mc(3tofferty  (father).  45  Linden  Ave.,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Betty  I.  McFaddin  (wife),  ia57  lfK<>on  .^vc,.  JJ  Umington,  CaUt 

Tom  McGlasson  (father),  361  Fulton  St.,  White  HaU,  lU.  ^ 

Willie  McGrady  (father),  Roul*  No-  3-  ^^^'J^^ 

John  Robert  McGuire  (father),  WaUaoe,  Mich.  »„^„  w-A. 

Mrs  Thelma  C.  McHughee  (wife),  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  «0,  Evwrett.  WaaB. 

Mra'  OoSTRobinson  (sister),  223  Northwest  3d  St.,  VisuUa,  CaJif. 

Willie  McKinnie  (father).  Box  74.  HughM,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Ethel  McKosky  (mother).  Box  66,  Talihlna,  Okla. 

Charlie  McPherson  (father),  201  Atkin  St.,  Knoxville,  Tonn. 

SlI^^rraT^.^'C^^^sStheXs^MSi^TASlmentt  GreenvIDe.  8.  O. 

gSiitfn  ^.^Xf^o\ra^^dt^^o.^ii/-r3SrTr^omo  8t    AT^  G««-. 

Vincent  Menrenski  (father),  10  Croten  Terrace,  ^  onkcrs.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Haney  (mother).  Route  1.  W  '^'Bf^f.J'^Vri.*. 

John  W.  Miller  (father).  7607  East  Hildale  Dettoit.  Mich. 

Georee  F.  Miller  (father),  R.  R.  I.  Perryville  Ark. 

Mre  Vivian  D.  Miller  (wife).  528  West  21st  St.,  San  Pedro,  Caltt. 

George  Harley  Miller  (father).  Route  2,  Marys viUe.  Ohio. 

Gewge  Harley  Miller  (father).  Route  2,  Marysville,  Ohio. 

John  O.  Miller  (father),  Box  505,  Post,  Tex. 

Mra.  Nannie  Miller  (mother).  Fmdlay,  111. 

nSwHarvey  Milllgan  (father),  Pittsburg,  Tex. 

Mrs  Beatrice  I.  Kidd  (mother),  Newton,  Ga.        

Rob^  A  Moody  (fatW),  Route  No.  3,  Utica,  Miss. 

oSStt  C.  iffi  (father)' 1005  Edge  Wood  A  ve.,  Anderaon.  B.  a 

r^Moore  (totberV  »17  th,^^  St..  O"^^^^^^ 

Mnt  rwirsto  Moore  (mother),  5  E  St.,  Anderaon,  8^*-'.^ „     _ 

hS^MM  MoShoose(tetb^),  905  Wert  12th  St.,  WIcblta.  ^mm. 
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Morris,  Owen  Newton 

Morrison.  Earl  LeRoy 

Morse.  Kdward  Charlea - 

Morse,  Francis  Jerome . — -....—- 

Morse,  George  Robert 

Morse.  Norman  Roi 

Moiis,  Tommy  I.*e 

Moulton.  Gordon  Eddy 

Muncy ,  Claude 

Murdock,  Charles  Luther 

Murdotk,  Melvin  Elijah 

Murphy,  James  Joseph „. 

Murphy,  James  Palmer — 

Murphy,  Jessie  Huell. .._ .— 

Murphy,  Thoma.s  J.,  Jr 

Myers,  James  Oemie .__ ^.... 

Naa-ix,  Edwin  H — _—..... 

Nadel,  Alexander  Joseph 

Nations,  James  Garland 

Naylor  "J"  "D" 

Ne»l.  Tom  Di«k 

Necessary,  Charles  lUymoDa 

Neipp,  Paul — — 

Nelaen,  George ' 

Nelson,  Harl  CopMn. 

Nelson,  Henry  CWence 

Nelson,  Lawrence  Adolpbus 

Nelson,  Richard  Eugene 

Nichols,  Alfred  Rose - 

Nichols,  Bethel  Allan 

Nichob.  Clifford  LeRoy - 

Nichols,  Louis  Uuflie 

Nicholson,  Glen  Eldon 

Nicholson,  Hancel  Grant _ 

Nides,  Thomas  James 

Nielsen,  Floyd  Theadore 

Noonan,  Robert  Harold 

MusBser,  Raymond  Alfred 

Mue,  FranK  Ersklne .- 

O'Bryan,  Geonte  IJavid 

O'Bryan,  Joseph  Benjamtn 

Ochoski.  Henry  Francis 

Off,  Virgil  Slnion 

Ogle,  Victor  W. • 

Oglesby.  I»nnle  Barris 

Oliver,  Raymond  Brown ....  .„..—. — 

Olson,  Glen  Martin 

O'N'esill,  Rex  Eugene 

Onech,  Stanislaus  Joseph. „_ 

Osborne,  Mervln  Eugene. 

Ostrander.  Leiand  GrUnstead 

Ott,  Peter  l)«>an - 

Owen,  Frederick  Hald«n . 

Owens,  Richard  AUen 

Owsley,  Thomas  Lea 

Pace,  Amos  Paul 

Parke*,  Harry  Edward 

Parol!,  Peter  John 

Patterson,  Harold  Lemuel 

Patterson.  Richard,  Jr — 

Paiilmand,  HiJery 

Pavini,  Bruno 

Pawlowski,  Raymond  Paul... 

Pearce.  Alonio,  Jr 

Pearson,  Norman  Cecfl 

Pearson.  Robert  Stanley 

Peavey.  William  Howard 

Peckham.  Howard  William . 

Perry,  Mai  V;ildyBa...„ . 

Peleschak.  Michael 

Peltier,  John  Arthur 

Penton,  Howard  Lee ^ 

Perkins,  George  Ernest... 

Peterson.  Albert  H..  Jr . 

Peterson,  Elroy  Vernon 

Peterson,  Hardy  Wilhar 

Peterson,  Roscoe  Earl 

Pettit,  Charles  Ross 

Petyak.  John  Joseph .... 

Phelps.  George  Edward 

Philbin,  James  Richard . 

Pike,  Lewis  Jackson 

Pinkham.  Albert  Wesley 

Pitcher,  Waller  Giles... 

Pool,  Elmer  Leo 

Poole.  Ralph  Ernest 

Post.  Darrell  Albert 

Poveski,  George  (n) 

Powell,  Thomas  George 

Presson,  Wa>Tie  Harold................. 

Price,  Arland  Earl 

Pritchett,  Robert  I^eo,  Jr 

Ptickett,  Edwin  Lester . ........ 

Putnam,  Avis  Boyd... ...... 

Pugh,  John  (n),  Jr . . 

Pu»lo.  Edward  (n) . 

Quarto,  Mike  Joseph. .„...™.......... 

QuinatH,  Jose  Sanches .............. 

Ka<lfor<l,  Neal  Ja-son. 

Kasmusaen,  Arthur  Soverla........ 

RasmnsBon,  George  Vemon.. ....... 

Katkovich,  William 

Kawhotiser.  Glen  OomUd ........ 

Kawsoa.  Clyde  Jackson ^ .... 

Kay,  Harry  Joseph .. 


Itank 


Sle.„ 

81c — 

(Wc 

BMlc 

81e 

WT* 

MAttat. 

Flc 

MMac 

WTlc 

WTac 

8U-„ 

F3c 

81e 

8Kle 

8K1«S 

8F2C 

Musac 

FC2c 

SMac 

8le 

Sic 

sac 

scae 

81c 

BMlc 

CTC 

Fac 

81c. ._ 

8lc 

TClc 

83c 

EM3c 

81c 

EMlc 

GM3C 

8le 

OMSc 

Sic 

FC3C 

FC3c „.. 

OMae 

81c 

AS 

830 

Sie 

sac 

8lc_ 

sac 

Fie 

PhM3c 

81c 

82c 

SK3c 

8C2c 

BMlc 

BMlc 

Bkr3c 

81c 

8F3c- 

Os3c 

81c 

Plc 

81c 

sac 

Flc 

gMac 

F3c 

sac 

81c 

EM3e 

81c 

Flc 

FC3c. 

FCae 

PC3e 

sac 

CRM 

81c 

810. 

81c._ 

81c 

83c 

GMlc.„ 

Sic 

Sic 

OMM 

81c 

81c 

Sic 

RMac 

sic 

8K3C 

8C3c 

8FJ0 

8le 

81c 

Mattac 

Musae 

QMlc 


Pae... 

WTle. 
F3c... 
BMle. 
BMao. 


i-tleNo. 


Z734aS> 


3684811 

SUSia  I 

371998  1 

3085.^4  • 

STaUflfil 

391008 

3799211 

383073' 

2T3084 

39Mt7l 

381401 

2T1»757) 

274418  1 

asataai 
34isaei 

34307«l 

22414fl 

a(S2387i 

3ooo(n) 

330261  ) 

342334r 

382462  1 

3857Mi 

34087£  r 

3a834C  k 

35.M5:i 

3287r>. 

27241«  ) 

38a«M< 

35M12) 

Z72Sfi  i 

3387CI 

3722C» 

Z7400IS 

36848T 

31 

2997804 

3761«  » 

38733f  S 

28725;  » 

38.179$ 

3721 

3.'><n9<)5 

&440» 

382291! 

38001JII 

3721911 

2072911 


:VUC» 


279541  S 

39318'  3 

28339(5 

3M£6i» 

37198:0 

3n842|7 

274^ 

37.V 

3 

3j«483> 

20729.'! 

497»SI> 

3760911 

Z342Ki 

360I9>;2 

3823U) 

3H853;i> 

3820771 

3371l«ir 

37fi3;i.i » 

223WJili 

2797t») 

2724011 

aoiMti 


3283911  » 

38579Bt 

37«1 

28U6tHI 

2238r>7) 

2386tH> 

3721 

268390) 

383430 > 

3S797!ii 

2916MI 


279728 
330873 
207296 
300180 
283390 
39B273 
274493 
28741 

aeoioo 
aeom 

243793 
307396 
431072 

siooas 

333064 

32S7S7 

a7a&7Si 


3S7*7« 
2869561 


USN 

USN 

U8N 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN „. 

USN 

^  USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN........ 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

rsN. 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

U3.N 

USN 

USN 

USN 

rsN 

1 USNR 

US.N 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 


Nextofkta 


USX 

USN 

US.V 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

rSN 

I'SN 

USN 

t  S.N 

USN 

US.V 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

U.<N 

USN 

usn'IIIIIII 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

U8M 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 


Oreen  Morris  (father),  1000  North  lOtb  St.,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Peterson  (mother).  Box  275,  Sidney,  Mont. 

Edward  Jack  Morse  (father),  57  Bluff  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mksh. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Morse  (wife),  914  Loma  VisU  Dr.,  Long  BeMsh,  OaUt. 

George  B.  Morse  (father),  730  Cherry  St.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Mrs.  May  Morse  (mother),  108  Ash  Ave.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Buck  Mom  (father).  R.  R.  1,  Hemdon,  Ky. 

Harold  Moulton  (foster  brother),  64  South  19tb  St.,  San  Jose,  CallC. 

Mrs.  Essie  C.  Jordan  (mother),  4139  LaSaOe  St.,  San  Dieco,  CalU. 

Charles  W.  Mordock  (father).  Route  3,  Henagar,  Ala. 

Charles  J.  Murdock  (lather).  Route  3,  Henagar,  Ala. 

Richard  Murphy  (father),  Box  2144,  Bisbee,  Arix. 

John  Murphy  (father),  1743  William  Howard  Taft  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohi«. 

Mrs.  Irene  J.  Murphy  (mother).  1247  North  Claiborne  St.,  New  Orteaos,  L*. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  Sr.  (father),  Naval  Hospital,  Newport,  R.  L 

James  Oemie  Myers,  Jr.  (son),  3332  Russell  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Minnie  Cramley  (mother).  Rural  Route  1,  Rego,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Nadel,  34-17  26th  St.,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Blansoo  I.  Nations  (tother).  Route  No.  3,  Pickens,  8.  O. 

Carl  W.  Nayter  (father).  3U  Bishop  St.,  DeRitter,  La. 

Mrs.  Bell  B.  Neal  (mother),  331  West  Page  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Bryan  Necessary  (father),  307H  Plesant  St.,  Independence,  M«k 

William  A.  Neipp  (father),  8«  35th  St.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Ellis  T.  Nelson  (brother).  1037  South  13th  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Joseph  F.  Nelson,  (father).  Route  No.  4.  Rosston,  Ark. 

John  M.  Nelson  (lather),  Wahkon,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Oippie  L.  Nelson  (wile),  1038  Stanley  Are.,  Long  Beacli,  GaUt 

Axel  W.  Nelson  (father),  R.  F.  D.,  Harwood.  N.  Dak. 

Carrie  M.  Dockery  (sister),  Fayette,  Ala. 

George  D.  Nichols  (father),  Route  No.  1,  Box  306,  Raymond,  wash. 

Mrs.  Cecilia  W.  Nichols  (wife),  156  East  Neece  St    North  Long  B««u;h,  Callt 

Mrs.  Lucy  Wright  (sister),  Box  83,  Fayette,  Ala. 

James  H.  Nicholson  (father),  BowesmODt,  N.  Dak. 

Thomas  L.  Nicholson  (father),  1336  Champs  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Frances  O.  Nides  (wife),  3040  Constitution  Lane,  Long  Beach,  Caitt, 

Christian  T.  Nielsen  (father),  Perron,  Utah. 

Mrs.  Rena  B.  Murdock  (mother).  North  Brady  St.,  Corunna,  Mieh. 

William  G.  Musser  (father),  18  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Logadoo  (mother),  1735  Parker  St.,  Berkeley,  CaUL 

John  R.  O'Bryan  (fatW),  New  Hope,  Ky. 

John  R.  O'Bryan  (father).  New  Hope,  Ky. 

Frank  Ochoski  (father),  515  N.  H.  St.,  Aberdeen,  Wasii. 

Simon  Off  (father).  Route  2,  Box  8,  Alamosa,  Colo. 

Indfa  Ogle  (mother),  Rural  Route  3,  Clinton,  Okfa. 

A.  8.  Oglesby  (father).  Route  1,  Box  3+-A,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Charts  O.  OUver  (father),  11084  Goshen  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  OaUt 

Martin  Olson  (father),  Box  437,  Arlington,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Atana  Lawshe  (mother),  633  West  Ilth  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ludwick  Orteeh  (father),  356  Pratt  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Afexander  Osbonw  (father).  Keck,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Mable  Ostrander  (mother),  Post  OfHoe  Box  74,  Kensington,  Mtna. 

Harry  Eden  Ott  (father).  Box  97,  Lake  more,  Ohio. 

Ixmnle  L.  Owen  (father).  Bos  94,  CollinsvUIe,  Tex> 

Roy  E.  Owens  (father),  Holyoke,  Cok). 

Mrs.  Llfxie  O.  Ellis  (mother),  Hagerman,  Idaho. 

Mis.  Connie  E.  Pace  (wife),  340H  -North  Douglas  St.,  Los  Anfeles,  CaU. 

Mrs.  Lillian  R.  Parkes,  586  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Albert  A.  Paroll  (brother),  1861  23d  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

John  W.  Patterson  (father).  Poet  Offioe  Box  37,  Ridgeway,  TeK.         . 

Richard  Patterson  (father).  Lower  Lane,  Berlin,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Ruflna  Eladio  (mother).  Mount  Providence,  Baguio,  Phnippine  Islaiuls. 

Mrs.  Gina  Pavini  (mother),  647  Lisbon  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.   . 

Robert  Pawlowski  (father),  73  Peace  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Alonzo  Pearce,  Sr.,  (father),  315  West  Henerittu,  Kingsville,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Pearson  (mother).  Route  1,  Box  145,  Riversid^  Callt 

Ernest  E.  Pearson  (father),  .\rlee,  Mont. 

H*rry  B.  Peavey  (father),  718  Iowa  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Leonard  G.  Peckham  (father),  6218  Julian  Ave.,  Wellston,  Mo. 

Chauncey  S.  Perry  (father),  Ivanhoe,  Calif. 

Andrew  Peleschak  (father),  952  Hillside  Blvd.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.  T. 

Frank  O.  Peltier  (father),  Delphos,  Ohio. 

Julius  L.  Penton  (father).  Route  3,  Clanton,  Ala. 

Ernest  Perkins  'father),  40  Riverfarm  Rd.,  Cranston,  R.  T. 

Albert  H.  Peterson,  Sr.  (father),  109-06  210th  St.,  Bellaire,  N.  T. 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Peterson  (wife),  1012  South  Palos  Verdes  St.,  San  Pedro,  Oaltf.  ^ 

FriU  Peterson  (father),  4008  Letitfa  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Gladys  F.  Peterson  (mother),  742  ad  St.,  Crescent  City,  Callt 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Pettit  (wife),  633B  East  6th  St.,  Long  Beach,  C;alit 

John  Petyak  (father),  78  Anthracite  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Phel[>e8  (mother),  Henderson,  N.  Mex. 

Genevieve  Philbin  (mother),  1127  East  6th  St.,  Pueblo,  Cofc», 

Albert  Pike  (father),  R.  F.  D.  1,  Barney,  Ga. 

Benjamin  B.  Pinkham  (father),  R.  F.  D.  1,  Pinetown,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  LaVon  M.  Pitcher  (wife),  1130  Dawson  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  OaUt 

Mrs.  Matilda  Pool  (mother),  731  Colescotte  St.,  ShelbyviUe,  Ind. 

Frank  Poole  (father),  1409  Mound  St.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Winifred  L.  Post  (wife),  140  East  Del  Amo,  Long  Beach,  Callt 

Mrs.  EliMbeth  Poveeko,  117  Grant  St..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Thomas  H.  Powell  (father),  623  North  Dixon  Ave.,  Dixon,  IH. 

Samuel  C.  Presson  (father),  574  Crou.se  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Martha  F.  Price,  3435  Southeast  Grant  St.,  Portland,  Orec. 

Robert  L.  Pritchett,  Sr.,  2412  Cleveland  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Calvin  Puckett  (father),  Glendale.  Ky. 

Normer  Putnam  (father),  Childersburg,  K\k. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Carter  (mother).  Box  761,  Seeley,  Calif. 

John  Purlo  (father),  R.  F.  D.  3,  East  Stroudsbiirg,  Pa. 

Joseph  Quarto  (father),  72  Boswell  .\ve.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Vinoente  K.  Oulnau  (father).  Lot  No.  206,  Umatac,  Guam; 

Boyd  C.  Radford  (father),  Newark,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rasmussen  (wife),  Post  Office  Box  2302,  Nea»,  San  DirfO,  Calif.;  MriL 

Augasu  Rasmussen  (mother),  110  Sound  view  Ave.,  Uuntlnfian,  Long  uUod,  N.  Y. 
Adolph  Rasmusson  (father),  Perham,  Minn. 

Nick  Ratkovicb  (brother),  23l2t4  South  Curson  St.,  Los  Aneeles,  Calif. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Faubion  (mother),  1S06  Southeast  Woodward,  Salt  Lake  Ctty,  Utah. 
Harry  Frank  Rawson  (father),  WhaleyvllW,  Md. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Bay  (wife),  S14  West  UUl  St.,  Looc  Beach,  Calit 
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NaiM 


uiusno— coatinoed 

R«aT««,  Casbie 

Bector,  CUy  Cooper..... 

Reed,  James  Bucbauito,  Jr 

Reed,  Ray  EUison 

ResUvo,  Jack  Martin 

Reynolds,  Earl  Arthur-. 

Reynolds,  Jack  Fianklyn 

Rbodw,  Birb  RichanI 

Rhodes,  Mark  Alexander 

Rice,  WiUiam  Albert 

Rich,  Claude  Edward 

Richar.  Raymond  Lyle 

Richardson.  Warren  ^ohn....... 

Richison,  Fred  Louis 

Rico,  Guadalupe  Augustine 

Riddell,  Eugene  Edward 

Riganti,  Fred — 

Riggins,  Gerald  HeraSd 

Rivera,  Francisco  Unplngco 

Roberts,  Dwight  Fisk 

Roberts,  Kenneth  FruikUn 

RoN-rts,  McClellan  Taylor 

RoberUs  Walter  Scoti,  Jr 

Robert^  Wilbum  Carle 

Roberis.  William  Frsnds 

Robertson,  Edgar,  Jr 

Rol)ertson,  James  Milton....... 

Robinson,  Harold  Thomas 

Robinson,  James  Williama 

Robin.<»n,  John  James 

Robinson,  Robert  Wiuren — ... 

Roby,  Raymond  Arthur 

Rodgers,  John  Dayton.... 

Roebm,  Harry  Turner 

Rocen,  Thomas  Spui-geoa 

Roaano,  Simon — 

Romero,  Vladimir  Mendota.—. 

Rombalski.  Donald  Rofer , 

Root,  Melvin  Lenord 

Rose,  Cheater  Cky 

Rosenbery,  Orval  Albert 

Roes,  Deane  Lundy _ 

Ross,  WUliam  Frasef 

Rowe,  Eugene  Josepti 

Rowell,  Frank  Msloum 

Royals,  William  Nictiotas 

Royer,  Howard  Dale 

Rotar.John  Frank 

Rozhus,  Joseph  Stanley 

Ruddock,  Cecil  Roy 

Ruggerin,  William .... 

Runckel,  Robert  Gleasoo 

Ruiilak,  Nicholas 

Rush,  Richard  Perry 

Rusher,  Orvllle  Lester 

Ruskey,  Jo8e|>h  John 

Rutkowski,  John  Peter 

Ruttan,  Dale  Andrew 

Sampon.Sherley  Rutland 

Sandale,  Merrill  Keith 

Sanderson,  James  Htrvey 

Sanford,  Thomas  8t4«er 

Santos,  Filomeno .... 

Bather,  William  Ford 

Savin,  Tom 

Savinski,  Michael 

SchiMlowski,  Joseph .... 

Bcheucrlein,  George  Albert 

Schiller,  Ernest 

Schlund,  Elmer  Pershinf 

Schmidt,  Vemon  John .- 

Bchrank,  Harold  Arthur 

Schroeder,  Henry..   -. 

Rchuman,  Herman  Lincoln.... 

Schurr,  John 

Scilley,  Harold  Hugh 

Scott,  A.  J 

Scruggs,  Jack  Leo — 

Seaman,  Russell  Otto 

Seeley,  William  Eugene 

Sevier,  Charles  Cliftm 

Shannon,  William  Alfred 

Sharbaugh,  Harry  Robert...... 

Sharon,  l/cwis  Purdie 

Shaw,  Clyde  Donald 

Shaw.  Robert  K 

Sheffer,  George  Roh<«t 

Sherrill,  Warren  Jostpb 

Sherven,  Richard  Stintoo 

Shiftman,  Harold  Ely 

Shiley,  Paul  Eugene ...... 

Phimer,  Melvin  Irvii .. . 

Shive.  Malcolm  Holinan 

Shively,  Benjamin  franklin... 

Shore,  Irland,  Jr 

Shucart,  Marvin  John .... 

Sibley,  l>elmar  Dale 

Bidders,  Rus.soll  Lewis 

Sid.  11,  John  Henry 

SHvey,  Jesse  N — 

Simon,  Walter  Hamilton 

SImitson,  Albert  Eu^eae 

Skeen,  Harvey  Leroj' .._ 

SkiUs,  Charley  JackKio.  Jr 

Skilcs,  Eugene «.. 


B«ik 


POsNol 


3408753  USN 

3873453  USN 

3650958  USN 

35A4953  USN 

3683061  USN 

J721812USN 

3343846  USN 

3065159  USN 

3034406  USN 

1850662  USN 

3685370  USN 

3343833  USN 

3795425  USN 

3750726  USN 

3701485  USN 

2797351  USN 

3821364  USN 

3106405  USN 

4210716  USN 

)43a8M  USN 

J857047  USN 

37U3S8  USN 

3419617  USN 

3744817  USN 

2734186  USN 

3061368  USN 

3063333  USN 

3833006  USN 

3823647.USN 

3833583  USN 

3582864  USN 

2S054Q3  USN 

2S05400  USN 

3370014  USN.. 

184(B73  USN 

4978794  USN 

2238973  USN 


Neitofkte 


3850906  USN 

3834134  USN 

8871164  USN 

3809368  USN 

3238974  USN 

3238264  USN 

4049198  USN 

3603891  USN 

3658320  USN 

2833909  USN 

3730246  USN 

3017868  USN 

2744881  USN 

3238824  USN 

3761509  USN 

3238976  USN 

3564654  USN 

3430403  USN 

3337090  USN 

3437884  USN 

3085349  USN 

4103440  USN 

3000889  USN 

3761583  USN 

3724170  USN 

49787MU8N 

3210236  USN 

S1653S8  USN 

2437845  USN 

3287574  USN 

2437906  USN 

3603303  USN 

3164788  USN 

3371791  USN 

35S9448  USN 

2281243  USN 

3755094  USN 

3421064  USN 

3683411  USN 

35659.'B  USN 

3823407  USN 

3213589  USN 

3072956  USN 

3822993  USN 

3684876  USN 

2437840  USN 

3820792  USN 

2^7363  USN 

3602662  USN 

3114004  U8N 

3000130  UflN 

3287565  USN 

4100663  USN 

2437847  USN 

2437848  USN 

4121U2USNR 

8118160  USN 

2734156  USN 

8722162  USN 

2386040  USN 

2796466  USN 

3371443  USN 

3S096I3  USN 

3437894  USN 

3342834  USN 

8814297  USN 

8434439  USN 

Ma4t71  USN 


Joseph  A.  Reaves  (faUier),  Sonte  1,  Box  77,  Aiklada,  Art. 

WendeU  Rector  (father),  500  Cameron  St.,  Brush,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Banna  I.  Reed  (wife).  315  South  Eldorado,  Ban  Mateo,  CaBt 

J.  E.  Reed  (father).  Route  4.  Box  175,  Okmulgw,  Okfa. 

Jacob  RceUvo  (father),  1813  Frederic*  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  W.  Reynolds  (father).  New  CasUe,  Colo. 

Arnold  L.  Reynolds  (father),  61  Coolidge,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Rhodes  (mother).  Cades,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Stelfa  Ruff  (mother).  Route  2,  HendersonvOIe,  N.  O. 

Thomas  H.  Rice  (father),  112  South  Main  St.,  EDensbtn,  'WaA. 

Jesse  R.  Rich  (father),  623  47tb  St..  West  Palm  B«acta,  Fla. 

Truman  Ridiar  (father),  167  Germanfa  St.,  Galestoo,  Pa. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Richardson  (mother),  4613  Clifton  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Emma  Richison  (mother),  160  West  St.  James  St.,  San  Jose.  Calit 

Guadalupe  P.  Rico  (father),  1023  East  Lincoln  Ct.,  San  Jose,  CalU. 

Forest  Riddell  (father),  805  Rankin  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Pletro  Rfaanti  (father),  114  South  Pacific,  Radondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Bdle  H.  Rinins  (mother),  1503  Corinth  Ave.,  West  Los  Angries,  CaUt 

Manuefa  urRivera  (sister).  Lot  No.  321,  Sumay,  Guam. 

George  L.  RoberU  (father),  Cimarron,  Kans.  _ 

Clarence  J.  RoberU  (father),  3736  South  Fawoett  Ave.,  Taeoma.  Wash. 

Mrs.  Marvel  V.  RoberU  (wife),  2334  Chestnut  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calit 

Mrs.  Edith  O.  England  (mother),  3101  Pearl  Ave..  JopUn.  Mo. 

William  E.  RoberU  (father),  Pollock,  La. 

George  W.  RoberU  (lather),  103  We«t  8th  8t^  Oxford,  Ala. 

Edgar  Robertson  (father),  210  Second  Ave.,  Riehmood,  Va. 

Rufus  K.  Robertson  (father),  Ronte  2,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Harokl  T.  Robinson  (lather),  506  Ladera  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif.    ,      .       .      ^  ^ 

Bennle  R.  Robinson  (mother),  care  of  .i.  Keel  651  West  116  St.,  Loii  AucehB,  OaUt 

Ida  V.  Robinson  (mother),  4835  Southeast  61rt  St.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Virglnfa  O.  Robinson  (mother),  Fisher  Building,  SisterviUe,  W.  Va. 

George  Roby  (father),  34  MUl  St.,  Union  town.  Pa. 

George  Rodgers  (brother),  148  Wallace  St.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harry  L.  Roehm  (father),  3415  South  ad  St.,  St.  Loais,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Willie  Rogers  (wife),  1630  46th  St.,  Bhiningham,  Ate. 

Mrs.  Elfa  M.  Romano  (wife),  2233  Keller  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.            ^  ,„      „     ^  ^    « 
Mrs.  Francis  Romero  (mother),  234  East  112th  St.,  Apt.  3-A,  ears  «t  Wm  HenrietU  B*- 
mero.  New  York,  N.  Y.  . .^ 

Sylvester  A.  Rombalski  (father),  Roate  2,  Box  84A,  CentraUa,  WaA. 

VirgU  B.  Root  (father).  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Canfleld,  Ohio. 
Joseph  D.  Rose  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Winchester,  Ky. 

Benjamin  L.  Rosenbery  (father),  Chadwick,  III       ,..„.„- 

Archie  O.  Ross  (foster  father),  Sbadyside  Ave.,  Sooth  Nyaot,  N.  T. 

Donald  Ross  (father),  97-10  l25th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y 

Eugene  B.  Rowe  (father),  Uc  East  CoUingswood  Ave.,  Oaklyn,  N.  J. 

JessM.  Rowell  (father).  HuU,  Tex.  _  .^  .  „      ^  „__.      __^.    „ 

Mrs  Mary  A.  Royals  (mother),  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  22,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Esther  Royer  (wife).  Rural  Route  1   Clinton,  Ohio. 

Mrs  Mary  E.  Roxar  (mother),  630  Redondo  St.,  Long  Bmdb,  CaUt 

Frank  RoAus  (father),  363  Cedar  St.,  Manchester,  NH. 

Thomas  J.  Ruddodc  (father),  438  East  ad  St.,  Pass  Christian,  MISB. 

Mrs  Camille  Mancari  (sister),  240  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Rnn«4el  (father).  Box  428,  McCJood,  Calif 

Daniel  Runfak  (father),  246  Dayton  St  ,  N«iMirk,  N.  J. 

James  R.  Rush  (father),  Route  No.  5,  Box 306,  Dallas,  Tei. 

Eva  Dorrell  (mother),  Maroeline,  Mo.  i..«„«^««  w«a 

Virginia  L.  Ruskey  (daughter) ,  319  North  Montgomery  St^  Bmnertoo.  wasn. 

Mrs.  Anna  RutkowAl  (mother),  1210  Hanover  St.,  Hatieoke,  Pa. 

James  Gordon  Ruttan  (father),  5224  3d  Ave.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Mrs.  F.  V.  Sampson  (wife),  Erskine,  Minn. 

Henry  Lee  SandaU  (father),  Yates  City,  lU.  ^^ 

Mrs.  James  Sanderson  (mother) ,  Route  No.  3,  Box  77S,  Undaay,  CaBf. 

Robert  M.  Sanford  (father),  757  '«?«  ^ve^St.  Loote,  Mo. 

Mrs.  D.  Schusterman  (wife,  remarried).  Post  Office  Box.  808,  Medford,  Ortf. 

Zefa  Alberta  Sather  (wife),  3701  Ranson  St.,  Long  Bsach,  CaUf. 

MUdred  May  Savta  (wife),  6005  South  »th  Ave.,  OmsM,  Nehr, 

Stephanos  Savinski  (father),  14th  and  TownsMid  SteChe«t«^Pa^^ 

Celia  Fakler  or  Mrs.  Leo  Remillard  (siirter),  1605  12th  St.,  North  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Martin  J.  Scheuerlein  (father),  3745  North  Percy  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Otto  Schiller  (father),  Hutto,  Tex.  ^     .  „  ^ 

Harry  F.  Schlund  (father),  St.  Michael,  Nebr. 


Mrs.  Marjorie  L.  Schuman  (wife),  119  East  mh  St.,  Long  Beadi,  CaUt 

Martin  Schurr  (father),  Rural  Route  No.  3,  Oakley,  Kans. 

HughSciUey  (father),  Joliet,  Mont. 

Anna  Scott  (mother),  Route  No.  1.  Boyd,  Tex.  „    .^  ^  «» 

Henry  Paul  Scruggs  (father),  919  Junipero  Ave.,  Long  BeaflJ,  C^ 

Mre!lllllan  M.  sSunan  (mother),  112^4  West  Broadway,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Frances  Seeley  (mother),  Falrvlew  Ave.,  Groton,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Jackson  (mother)   Route  No.  I,  Thermal  Calif. 

WUliam  B.  Shannon  (father),  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Jermaie,  Idaho. 

Harry  Sharbangh  (father),  87  EUtabeth  St .  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 

Lewi-L.  Sharon  (father).  507  Sooth  Boss  St.,  &tfita  Ana,  Calif 

Mrs.  Nannie  S.  Shaw  (mothw),  Berryman  AddltlMi,  Lima,  OIUO. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  (father).  Box  283,  Pasaden^  Tex. 

Mr.  George  Sheffer  (father),  603  Olive  St.,  Goshen.  Ind. 

L«Ti  Ma^  Sherrill  (mother),  1306  3d  St.,  Corpus  Christl,  Tai. 

Helgo  Sherven  (father),  Carlson,  N   Dak 

Monis  Shlflman  (father).  1751  Lee  PI    Detroit,  Mk*. 

Lester  R.  Shiley  (father).  Center  St..  Wiconisoo,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Alice  Shimer  (mother),  821  Bratton  Ave..  Lewistown,  I^ 

Mrs  L  8.  Westgate  (mother),  478  Jasmine,  L^una  Beach.  Call 

ni^  W  8hlv3y(father),  R.  F.  D.  2,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Irland  Shores  (father),  Route  No.  1,  Grant,  Afa. 

Elmw  A.  Shugart  (father),  233  West  CaUin  St    Canon  City,  Goto. 

Earl  Sibley  (unde),  802  Mate  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Hwry  Siddws  (father),  R.  F.  D.  No  2.  8t  P«T8,  OWa 

ArthSr  SJddl  (father).  5  Sooth  Pine  St.,  VlDa  Grove,  DL 

WUliam  J.  811vey(fatlMr),  Box  W,Alvta,  Tex.       _ 

Wmiam  P.  Simon  (lather),  674  Haddoo  Ave^  9«™'^!?^  ^  '* 
VemT  Simpson  (father),  R.  F.  D.  No.  XWalklmOleii.  N.  Y. 

I^  A.  8kSr(iUher),  Roote  No^Mtanl,  Aril. 

Charley  J.  SkUea,  Sr.  flather  ,  gW^wwd,  Mo. 

Charley  J.  BklS;  Sr,  Oathsr).  BJchmond.  Mo. 


CaUt 
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NUM 


1 


xiruaTSD— ooDUnoMl 

Sletto.  Earl  Clifton 

BmaUer,  Jack  Q 

Smart,  George  DavM _ 

Smestad,  Hatee  Ho}ein 

Smith,  Earl,  Jr 

Smith,  Earl  Walter 

Smith,  Edward . 

Smith,  Harry 

Smith,  John  A 

Smith,  John  Edward _ 

Smith,  Luther  Kent 

Smith,  Mack  Lawerenoa 

Smith,  Marvin  Ray 

Smith,  Walter  Thamel — ^ ,-. 

Soens,  Harold  Mathias 

Sooter,  James  Frederick — .^ 

Sorenaen,  Holger  Earl 

Sooth,  Charles  Braster 

Spence,  Merle  Joe —- 

Spreeman,  Robert  Lawrenoe ..^.... 

Sporlz.  Maurice  Edwin 

SpringtT,  Charles  Harold 

Stallinfrs,  Kermit  Braxton 

Starkovich,  Charles 

StarkoYich,  Joseph.  Jr 

Staudt,  Alfred  Parker 

Steffan,  Joseph  Philip — 

Btetgleder,  Lester  Leroy 

Steinhoff,  Lloyd  Delroy , 

Stephens,  Woodrow  WtlBon — 

Stephenson,  Hu«!h  Donald 

Stevens,  Jack  HazeUp 

Stevens,  Theadore  R „„ 

Stewart,  Thomas  Lester 

StiUlngs,  Gerald  Pay - 

Stockman,  Harold  Wm -_ 

Stockton,  Loais  Alton i 

Stoddard,  WiUiam  Ediaoa 

Stopyra,  Julian  John 

Storm,  Laun  Lee 

Strange,  Charles  C>r\-al 

StrattOD,  John  Ravmood 

8u«gs,  William  Alfred 

Suber,  Frederick  Fnuiklin 

Sommers,  Glen  Allen . 

Summers,  Harold  Edgar.  ^ 

Sumner,  Oren .. 

Sutton.  Clyde  Westly 

Sutton,  Geortte  Woodrow 

Swisher,  Charles  Elijah 

Symonette,  Henry 

Tambolleo,  Victor  Charka 

Tanner,  Russell  Allen ^ 

Tapie,  Edward  Casamire 

Tapp,  Lambert  Ray 

Targ,  John  C 

Taylor,  Auron  Oust 

Taylor,  Charles  Benton... 

Taylor,  Harry  Thcadon 

Taylor,  Robert  Oenzil 

Teeling,  Charles  Madison 

Teer.  Allen  Ray. 

Tennell,  Raymond  Cliffofd 

Terrell,  John  Raymond 

Theiller,  Rudolph 

Thomas,  Houston  O'Neal 

Thomas,  Randall  James 

Thomas,  Stanley  Horace . 

Thomas,  Vincent  Duron 

Thompson,  Charles  I/eroy 

Thompson,  Irven  Edpjr 

Thompson,  Robert  Gary t, . 

Thorman,  John  Christopher .»._„.. 

Thornton.  Oeoree  Hayward....jj,..- 

Tiner,  Robert  Reaves ...... 

TLsdale,  William  Esley . '. 

Triplett,  Thomas  Edgar... 

Trovato,  Tom 

Tucker,  Raymond  Edward 

Tuntland,  Earl  Eugene 

Tumipseed,  John  Morgan .... 

Tussey,  Lloyd  Harold ..„.._..... 

Tyson,  Robert 

V'alente,  Richard  Dominic . 

Van  Atta,  Garland 

Van  Horn,  James  Randolf 

Varrhol,  Brinley .......... 

Vaiighan,  William  Frank ......„„ 

Veeder.  Gordon  Elliott ...... ... 

Velia,  Galen  Steve. ..... .-.._ 

Vieira,  .\lvaro  Everett.......... . 

Vojta,  Walter  .^.mold ......... 

Voeti,  Anthony  August . 

Wagner,  M earl  James ..... 

Wainwright,  Silas  Alonco ......... 

Wait,  Wavland  LeMoyoe ...... 

Walker,  Bill 

Wallace,  Houston  Oliver ..._ 

Wallace,  James  Frank 

Wallace.  Ralph  LeRoy. 

Wallenstien,  Richard  Henry 

Walters,  Clarence  Arthur 

Walters,  WiUiam  Spurgeon,  Jr 

Walther,  Edward  Alfred 

Walton,  Alva  I>owding 

Ward,  Albert  Lewis _._..... 


lUak 


MM1« 

81c. 

Co« 

EMfc. 

81c 

FC3C 

GM3o 

830 

8F3C. 

81c 

81c 

Sic. 

810 

Mattle 

SCKlc 

KM3c 

81c 

81c 

81c 

OM3C 

Flc 

83c 

Flc 

EM3C 

Fac 

F3c 

BMac 

Cox 

81c 

EMlc 

81c 

81c 

ACMac... 
8CK3C— . 

Fac 

FC3c 

satj 

81c 

RM3e. 

Yle 

Ffc 

81c 

81c 

OM3e 

Ylc 

8Mac 

sac 

CCS 

SKlc 

81c 

OCKlc... 
-8F3C 

w&~. 

GM3c 

CWT 

Mattle 

EM3e. 

OMac. 

Cm 

Cprtr 

EMlc 

8lc 

Fac 

81c 

Cm 

81c 

F3c 

Cox 

81c 

81e 

8CE1C. 

EM2C. 

GM3e. 

Fac 

CWT 

810. 

81c 

Cox. 

81c 

F3c 

EM3c 

FC3c 

OM3c 

MMlc. 

AS 

OMac 

PhMac 

sac 

EM3c 

82c 

Sic 

OM3c 

8CK2C.... 

PhMlc 

8lc 

8lc 

WTlc-..-.. 

Sic 

F3c 

8lc 

82c 

FC3c 

FC3c 

Y3c 

81c 


rOsNo. 


S3M38I 
311 

32853flt 
337121 ) 
2682991 
3372371 

4i3iae  \ 
Tnvns 

381268  1 

295787  1 

2«578fi' 

35«42i;i 

395.-mi> 

328307) 

360133' 

372143' 

272417  1 

2»57«7f 

2«WB1) 

30Ol»4) 

37ft353) 

2R24ail 

■%5924l 

385924 i 

37609Ci 

2M8H) 

279Mi7 

38133s; 

28713;  r 

2386Ut 

3601 

36838A 

34680;} 

3SW2«2 

3933flr[) 

38247t2 

3602517 

3017218 

385: 

2874.'S(I 

29165' 2 

26840(1 

27954:5 


47231!  1 

i9<»ai 

387061} 

38137!  I 

17460!  » 

25825!  I 

3858X) 

380e7!!l 

38737!! 

2S01«fS 

34661!! 

32136<P 

391 

32134ill 

10368S» 

28601!  S 

35643^2 

2957W} 

37fi09!5 

34676(S 

jnrHMM.  I 

2125517 

3373UI 

.30019^ 

311 

38578^ 

32123^1 

295768  5 

35633^; 

271473  5 

3S133S» 

3 

TSlSXt 

328 

34«83rr 

36229:1) 

27445SI 

375919  i 

379:106 

35659«l 

3435411 

380862 

368533 

411092 

301907  I 

3387791 

3759721 

3366001 

238517  1 

385796' 

360187  1 

346367 

300195 

383427 

3HS043 

376350 

372163 


379738 
368488 

item 


USM 

U8K 

USN 

U3N 

rsN 

U9N 

USX 

rsvR 

uss 

vss 

USX 

U8V 

CSV 

us.v 

CSV 

U8N 

U8M 

USX. 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX: 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

UN3 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

U8N 

USX 

USX 

usxIII"!.. 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USNR 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USN 

USX 

USN 

USN 

l'S.X._ 

us.v 

USX 

USX 

U8.X 

USN 

us.v 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USX 

USN 

USX 

us.x_ 

USX 

USX 

USN . 

USN 

U8N 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 

USN 


Next  of  kin 


EmJl  E.  Stetto  (lather),  EvansyUle,  Mtam. 

Vem  Smalley  (lather),  2S33  Cherry  St.,  Toledo,  Ohln. 

Oeorse  W.  Smart  (fatioer).  Box  683,  Poison,  Mont. 

Hidge  Smestad,  Sr.  (father),  UoTray,  Mtnn.         " 

Mrs.  Elva  Smith  (mother).  14U  South  18th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arthor  Daniel  Smith  (brotner),  Post  Offloe  Box  054,  Homestead,  Flik 

Frank  Smith  (father).  125  East  Llneoin,  White  Hall,  III. 

Sam  Smith  (father),  137  South  St.  Andrews  PI.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Roeetta  L.  Smith  (wife).  Sooth  Frankfort  St.,  Minster,  Ohio. 

Edward  O.  Smith  (bther).  Post  Office  Box  557,  National  City,  CsUL 

Lela  French  (mother).  Route  Xo.  1,  Big  Sandy,  Tenn. 

James  A.  Smith  (father),  Stillwell,  Okla. 

William  E.  Smith  (father).  Route  Xo.  1,  Crass  Plains,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Rosa  I^ee  Smith  (mother),  Otmnlson,  Miss. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Soens  (wife),  4215  Sfitfa  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

James  M.  Sooter  (father).  Post  Office  Box  67,  Weslaoo,  Tec 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Sorensen  (mother),  Bspanola,  N.  Mex. 

Richard  H.  Corr  (guardian).  Box  165,  MoundvUle,  Ala. 

Green  B.  Spence  (father),  Route  No.  1,  Bruoeton,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Simmons  (mother),  Rttral  Route  Xo.  1,  Box  105,  New  Berry,  Mloh. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Sportx  (mother),  209  North  Wildwood  Are.,  Kankakee,  lU. 

Earl  L.  Springer  (father),  3339  Clinton  Ave..  Richmond,  Calif. 

WiUiam  C.  Stallings  (father).  Route  Xo.  1,  Selma,  N.  C. 

Anna  Starkovich  (mother),  3600  Meridian  St.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Anna  Starkovich  (mother),  3600  Meridian  St.,  BeUingham,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Ha  Light  (mother),  780  18th  St.,  Richmond,  CafiL 

Joe  Steffan  (father),  1916  South  80th  Ct.,  Cicero,  lU. 

Andrew  Steigieder  (father).  Route  So.  3,  Box  321-B,  Cincinnati.  OUa, 

Linden  A.  Steinhofl  (tether),  4860  Art  St.,  San  Diego.  CaUf. 

Mrs.  Gwen  M.  Stephens  (wife),  TilHcum.  Wash. 

Robert  W.  Stephenson  (father),  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

Albert  T.  Stevens  (father),  3735  Ogden  St.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Vivian  B.  Stevens  (wife),  1734  East  4th  St..  Long  Beach,  Calft 

Vaud  Lester  Stewart  (father),  Desha,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Bertha  A.  Hughes  (mother),  Volm,  Wash. 

Fred  W.  Stockman  (father).  Box  191,  Kootenai,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Violet  Henn  (mother).  Box  347,  Biythe,  Calif. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Stoddard  (mother).  General  Delivery,  Vinton,  La. 

Augustine  Stopyra  (father),  74  Park  St.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Mrs.  Jane  D.  Storm  (wife),  4227  Cedar,  Long  Beach,  CaUf. 

Monte  Strange  (father),  R.  F.  D.  1,  Washington,  Ind. 

Frank  Stratton  (father).  Rural  Route  No.  1,  Holton,  Ind. 

Gen.  Layfutte  Suggs  (father),  P.  O.  Box  121,  Clermont,  Fla. 

Franklin  J.  Sulser  (father),  238  Walker  St.,  Gallon,  Ohio. 

Helen  M.  Summers  (wife),  9535  Dayton  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Orlie  E.  Summers  (father),  166  Oak  Park  Dr.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

John  F.  Sumner  (father),  30O3  Poplar  Lane,  Albuquerque,  X.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Ruby  M.  Sutton  (wife),  307  Coronado  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif, 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Powell  (sister),  RusseU,  Ky. 

Leon  W.  Swisher  (father),  FaUbrook,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Tommie  N.  Symonette  (wife),  851  East  51st  Rt.,  Los  Angeles,  CaBfL 

Nicola  Tambolleo  (father),  1  Auburn  Ave.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Elbert  F.  Tanner  (father),  Willapa,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Colleen  J.  Tapie  (wife),  1175  East  Pacific  Coast  Highway,  Long  Beach,  CaUt 

Leighman  A.  Tapp  (father),  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Grace  A.  Targ  (wife),  3419  Euclid  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Taylor  (wife),  2200  Imperial  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  Caiit 

Charles  A.  Taylor  (father),  4506  8th  St.,  Rock  Island,  lU. 

Mrs.  Etta  Eggers  (mother),  96  Wahint  St..  DanvUle,  Ind. 

Howard  V.  Taylor  (father).  Box  60,  Sabula,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Edith  R.  Teeling  (wife),  1273  Rowland  Ave..  El  Monte,  Caltf. 

Mrs.  Una  E.  Teer  (wife),  270  Newport  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  CalU. 

Henry  S.  TenneU  (father).  Piano,  Tex. 

Harry  W.  Terrell  (father),  Harrisburg,  Ark. 

Rudolph  J.  Theiller  (father).  Route  No.  3,  Box  457,  Sehastopol,  Caltf. 

Sam  H.  Thomas  (father).  Route  No.  3,  Box  533,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Ella  Thomas  (mother).  Box  53,  Cowen,  W.  Va. 

Eugene  E.  Thomas  (father),  3  A  St.,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  E.  Thomas  (wife),  232  North  Crescent  Dr.,  Beverly  Hflls,  Callt 

Miss  M.  Hoffman  (guardian),  l>ivL<tion  of  Child  Welfare,  Normal.  III. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Thompson  (mother),  237H  North  Main  St.,  North  BalUmon,  Otale. 

Mrs.  Ruby  S.  Thompson  (wife),  1011  Stanley,  Long  Beach,  CaliL 

John  J.  Thorman  (tether),  Granville,  Iowa. 

George  M.  Thornton  (father).  Route  1,  Blue  Springs,  Miss. 

Gad  R.  Tiner  (father),  Route  No.  2,  Athens,  Tex. 

Barbara  N.  Tisdale  (wile),  908  Chester  PI.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Thomas  H.  Triplett  (father),  550  Broadway,  Hoisington,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Rosina  Trovato  (mother),  1380  6th  St.,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Enida  W.  Tucker  (wife),  care  of  Mrs.  Otis  Black,  Winslotr,  IimL 

Andrew  Tuntland  (tether).  Shields,  N.  Dak. 

Mrs.  Marcia  A.  Hill  (mother),  Route  No.  4,  Searcy,  Ark. 

Arthur  D.  Tussey  (tether).  Route  No.  4,  Box  26,  Lexington,  N.  O. 

J.  C.  Tyson  (brother).  Box  432,  Oak  Oro  .e.  La. 

Ernesto  J.  Valente  (tether),  286  Grand  Ave.,  San  Jo.se,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Alicia  D.  Van  Atta  (wife),  9  Ontario  Ave.,  Long  Beach.  Calit 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Cope  (mother)   2574  Orchard  St.,  Tucson,  Arix. 

John  Varchol  (father),  19  Steele  St.,  Hanover  Green,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Madeline  Vaughan  (wife),  1218  South  Menlo.  Los  Angeles,  Callt 

Albert  L.  Veeder  (tether),  1316  North  20tb  St.,  Boif*,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  J.  Fern  Velia  (mother),  1209  North  Grand,  PitUburg,  Kans. 

Manuel  V.  Vieira  (tether).  East  Main  Rd.,  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Anne  Vojta  (mother),  3964  42d  Ave.,  South  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss  Annette  Voeti  (sister).  Room  61.'5,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CallL 

Mrs.  Georgia  H.  Wagner  (wife),  2784  Upshur  Dr.,  San  Diego,  CaUt 

Weldon  Wainwright  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Gouvemour,  N.  Y. 

Wayla'id  D.  Wait  (tether).  General  Delivery,  Longview,  Wash. 

LateU  Walker  (brother),  1719  -Naury  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Mildred  McCuIlain  (mother),  26S  Spruce  and  Water  St.,  Stamps,  Aik. 

James  M.  Wallace,  Route  No.  I,  Adams,  Wis. 

Kestner  H.  Wallace  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Monroe,  Oreg. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Wallenstien  (mother),  15743  Kodata  St.,  San  Fernando,  CaliC 

Phillip  Walters  (father),  Rotite  No.  2,  Box  144,  Madera,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Lasley  (mother),  323  Smith  St.,  Tucumcari,  N.  Mei. 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Leach  (mother),  115  West  33d  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Bramble  (mother).  3052  South  3d  East  St.,  Salt  Lake  Olt/,  Utak^ 

Dora  Oaolt  (guardian),  300  South  Mounds  St.,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 
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KNunxD — continued 


Ward,  Winiam  K 

Wtttkins,  LenvU  1*0 — 

Wiit'ion.  William  Lafayette 

Watts,  Sherman  Mauri* 

Watts,  Victor  Ed - 

Weaver,  Richard  Walur 

Webster,  Harold  Dwayoe 

Weidell.  WlUlam  Peter ~— . 

Weller,  Ludwlg,  Fredrick 

WflLo,  Floyd  Arthur 

Wells,  Harvey  Anthony 

Wells,  Raymond  Virgil,  Jr. 

Wells,  William  Bennit 

West,  Broadus  FrankUa 

Wc<t.  Webster  Patil... —- 

Wi«tcott,  WiUiam  Pen-y.  Jr.... 

West«>rfleld,  Ivan  Ayeri 

West  in,  Donald  Vem 

We-stlund,  Fred  Edwlc... — 

Whit  iker  John  William,  Jr 

Wliitoomn,  Cecil  Eugeae 

White,  Charles  WUliani • 

While,  James  Clifton.   _ 

White,  Vernon  RusseU. 

White,  Voliner  Dowin. 

Whitlock,  Paul  Morgai.... 

Whit.son.  Ernest  Hubert,  Jr — -. 

Whitt,  William  Byron  ,. 

Whittemorr,  .\ndrew  Tiny 

Wick.  Everett  Norrls. 

Wicklund.  John  Joaepli 

Wilcox,  Arnold  Alfred ......... 

WiU.  Joseph  William .- 

vnUette,  Laddie  Jamej. — 

Williams,  .Adrian  Deiuw 

Williams,  Clyde  Richard 

Williams,  George  \\aslungton — _ 

Williams,  Jack  nermaii 

Williamson.  Randolph,  Jr .-..- 

Wi'liimson,  William  1  »««n 

Wiilis,  Robert  Kenuet'i,  Jr 

Wi'.sfxi,  Bernard  Martin 

Wilson,  Comer  A 

Wilsnn,  Hurschel  Woodrow 

Wilson,  John  James 

WlUson,  Ray  MUo — 

Wlmbt-rlcy,  Paul  Edwin 

Wojtklewlci,  Frank  Pi?ter .,^. 

WfwKi,  Haiold  Baker - 

Wood,  Horace  Van . 

Wood,  Roy  Eugene — ....-..-.~. 

W()o<ls.  Vernon  Wesley 

Wood.s.  William  Anth-»ny 

Woodward,  Ardenne  Allen 

Woody,  Harlan  F>ed.. 

Woolf  Norman  Bragg — 

Wripht,  Edward  Henry. — 

WyokofT,  Robert  LeRiy 

Yates.  Elmer  Elias 

Yeats,  Charles,  Jr ,...- 

Yomine,  Frank  Peter 

Young,  Glendale  Rex.. 

Young,  Jay  Wesley 

Yonng.  Vlvan  Louis.... .»..— — 

Zeiler,  John  Vlrgel — 

Zieml.ickl.  Steve  Anthony 

Zimmerman,  Fred ..... 

Elmmerman,  Loyd  McDonald 

Zwarun,  Michael.  Jr 


Rank 


Cot ....... 

F2c 

F3c 

HAlc 

GM3C 

Blc 

sac ^ 

sac 

CSK 

EMac 

8Fac...i 

810 

Sic 

Sic 

81c _.. 

81c 

81c.;. : 

F3o 

BMao 

Sic 

BMJc_ 

F8c 

Flc 

81c .-. 

Sic 

sac 

Musae 

OM3c 

Mattac 

FCJe 

file 

QM2C 

sac 

sac-..- 

Blc 

Muscac 

Sic 

RMSc 

Msttle 

RMao 

Sic 

BM3c- 

CBM 

Fac 

81c 

RM3c 

OM3c 

CMM 

BM3c..... — ... 

Blc 

Flc 

81c 

sae ~ 

MMao 

eat 

CWT 

sac 

Flo 

8CK30.. 

Cox 

Fac - 

810 

81c ~ 

WTlc... 

81c 

81c 

Oox 

sap 

81c 


Pile  No. 


8371422  USX 

3872181  USN 

3885413  USN 

3761334  USX 

3560*46  USN 

8761698  USN 

3722260  U8N„ 

8I88369USX 

aOBOS*  USX 

iaU21l  USN 

M71358  USN 

8430436  USN 

3421927  USN 

2625056  USN 

8468773  USX 

2916."i78U8N 

3822404  USX 

3994360  rSN 

3856199  USN 

2744569  US.X. 

3114972  USN 

8434321  USN 

3561134  USN 

2B36784  USN 

2744844  USN 

3601923  USN 

2797954  US.X 

I873.V9U8N 

2957317  USX 

3933511  USN 

S38B1S4  USN 

3310803  USN 

3723068  USN 

3114975  USN 

2744185  USN 

8W4255  U3N 

JS82764USX....... 

4063232  USNR 

3623145  USN 

4143382  USN 

7744864  USX 

4087006  U8XR 

2719914  USX 

2797346  USX 

8823086  USN 

4103785  USX „ 

39&M94  USX 

2122327  USN 

3720681  USN 

3S63S28USX 

3561758  USX ... 

2744574  USN 

2230439  USN 

2669671  USN 

"3834150  USN 

2719790  USX 

snoiT.wusx 

2237186  USN 

3822320  USX - 

3796548  tJSN 

8685374  USN 

3034271  USX 

1  88e5.'»6  USX 

3111272  USN 

3721859  USX 

2236289  USX 

3286506  USX 

3374141  USX 


Next  Of  kin 


2287901  USN. 


Ernest  Ward  (father).  General  Delivery,  Stonlngton,  ni. 

Robert  Albert  Watkios  (father),  443  East  Jefferson  E^t.,  LouisviDe,  Ky. 

John  Burton  Watson.  RFU  No.  1,  Havana,  Fla. 

Wnilam  Edgrr  Watts  (father) ,  Pleasant  Plans,  Ark. 

Thad  Tucker  Watts  (father),  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  385,  Corsicana,  Tex. 

Ray  Rhese  Weaver  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Box  245,  Fallon,  Nev. 

Bryan  WiUiam  WebsU-r  (father),  Route  No.  2,  Box  115.  Loveland,  ColOb 

WUIiam  WeideU  (father),  1001  Marion  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Hope  Eva  WeJlrr  (wile),  122  East  53d  St.,  Long  Beach,  CaUf. 

Ear)  Curtiss  Wells  (father),  Fairdale,  N.  Dak. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  M.  WeUs  (wife),  749  Muscatel  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  CaUL 

Mrs.  Alice  Wells  (mother),  103SJonth  Main  St.,  Nevada.  Mo. 

Mrs.  Alice  WeUs,  1025  South  Mlln  St.,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Marcus  Franklin  West  (father).  Box  134,  SimpeonvUle,  8.  O. 

Ben  Stewart  West  (father).  Star  Route.  Canaan,  Ark. 

William  P.  Westcott  (tether),  817  EaJt  Main  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 

Sarali  A.  Daugherty  (mother),  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  aB6-A,  Lancaster,  CaUL 

Gu.st  A.  Westfcn  (father),  3610  Southeast  Taylor  St.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mrs.  Sue  Ann  Westlund  (wife),  242  Chestnut  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  CaUL 

John  W.  Whitiiker,  Sr.  (tether).  Route  No.  2,  PoUock,  La. 

Seth  Whitcomb  (father),  500  West  Main  St.,  Homer.  Mich. 

Mrs.  Iva  White  (mother).  Strong,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Winnie  Fay  White  (mother),  8136  Dioeman  St.,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Joseph  Claren<-e  White  (father),  480  Tryon  St.,  Spartanburg.  8.  C. 

Oeoi^e  L.  White  (father).  Route  No.  1,  Kokomo,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Whitlock  (mother),  IredeU,  Tex. 

Ernest  Hubert  Whit.«on  (father),  UO  North  Pickering  Ave.,  MTilttler,  CaUt 

Bal  Whitt  (father),  Royalton,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Whitteraore  (mother),  2214  Olaibome  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Arthur  Morris  Wick  (father),  818  North  East  93d  Ave.,  Portland,  Orep. 

Ravmond  L.  Wicfclund  (father*,  2T36  30th  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

loea  BeUe  WUcox  (mother),  606  Cherry.  Cherokee.  Iowa. 

James  EwIhr  Will  (father).  Box  194,  Hugo,  Colo. 

James  Henry  Willctte  (father),  533  Wheaton  Ave.,  Battle  Credt,  Mich. 

WiUtem  T.  WUliams  (tether).  Route  No.  2,  Gontales,  La. 

Richard  B.  WUhams  (father),  1<)06  Griffin  St.,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Charles  B.  WiUiams  (father),  Wheatfleld,  Va. 

Mrs.  Annie  Williams  (mother).  1231  Tobacco  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Randolph  WiUiamson,  Sr.  (father).  211  East  South  St.,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mrs  A   L  C.  WilUatr.son  (wife),  1355!.4  Lomo  Vista  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  CaUl. 

Roliert  K.  WU1L«,  Sr.  (father).  Box  3l,  PinevUle.  La.        ^  .,,  ,„ 

Mrs  Rita  Wilson  (mother),  860  Riverside  Dr    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs  Martha  A.  Wils-nn  (wife).  Route  No.  2,  Box  12,  Andahiste,  Ala. 

Harry  H.  Wilson  (father),  738  South  St.,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 

Duane  F.  WUson  (tether),  1667  East  1.33d  St.,  WUlowbrook,  Calif. 

Reca  S  Cole  (grandmother)  306  Brantlngham  St.,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

Archie  I.  Wlmherley  (tether).  Route  No.  1,  Sprlngvllle,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Agnie  Wojtktewlct  (wife),  1726  Fairfax  Ave.,  West  Hollywood   CaUf. 

Mrs  Grace  E.  Traynor  (mother),  860  l.-^  Ave.,  Grand  Junction.  Colo. 

Robert  Burton  Wood  (tether),  State  Hospital.  TerreU,  Tex. 

W.  O.  Wood  (father),  Healdton.  Okte. 

Thomas  G.  Woods  (tether),  Springhill,  la.  .»,.., 

Robert  Emmet  Woods  (father^.  87-22  5(5th  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Mrs  Virginia  O.  Woodward  (wife),  228  10th  St.,  Huntington  Beach,  CaUf. 

Mrs'  Helen  D.  Woody  (mother),  214  South  New  Hampmire.  Los  Angeles.  CaUf. 

Mrs!  Mary  P.  Woolf  (mother),  Myrtlewood,  Ala. 

Forrest  E.  Wright  (father),  130.S  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Alfred  V.  Wyckofl  (brother),  75  Sheridan  St    Irvingt«».  N.  J. 

Mrs  Eliial)eth  L.  Vates  (mother),  las  South  1st  St..  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

Irma  E.  Scbueller  (sister),  2745  West  90th  St.,  Chicapo.  111. 

Nickles  Yomine  (father),  161  North  23d  Ave.,  Melrose  Park.  lU. 

Elmer  Vincent  Young  (father),  Cohurp,  Oreg.  ^  ^  ^,       „  .  - 

John  Wesley  Young  (father).  Post  Office  Box  58,  Oakley,  TJU*. 

Mrs  G   W.  Jacobs  (sL«ter),  2101  Farragut  Ct.,  Alameda,  CallL 

John  ZeUer  (tether).  Hoi  yoke,  Colo.  _ 

Stanlelaus  Zlemblckl  (father),  216  Freeman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fruik  O  Zimmerman  (father),  Cleveland,  N.  Dak.  _      .  .    „. 

pSSk  BZiSrWn  (father),  2.M8  Howard  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Zunmerman 
(mother).  207  Carey  St.,  Kcnnett.  Mo. 

Michael  Zwarun,  Sr.  (father),  1305  Bower  St.,  Linden,  N.  J. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NEW  JUtSET 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  xin- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following 
resolution  adopted  at  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  convention  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  recently  held  in  Niagara  Palls. 
This  resolution  deals  with  a  subject  of 
grave  concern  to  £dl  of  us  at  this  time, 
and  I  trust  that  all  Members  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  viewpoint 
of  the  convention: 


RCSOLTTTIOM  OJ»  CIVIL  LlBXBTXES 

(Prepared  by  the  department  of  social  edu- 
cation and  action  of  the  New  Jersey  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  CouncU) 

Whereas  we  do  express  our  faith  In  and 
adherence  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  being  the  best  inatru- 
ment  yet  devised  for  the  government  of  man 
In  society;  and 

Whereas  we  reject  the  idea  of  totaUtarian- 
Ism  in  government  in  whatever  ^orm,  for  it 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christian 
tradition  and  our  Protestant  faith  in  re- 
gard to  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the 
dignity  of  man  as  a  chUd  of  Ood;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  best  safe- 
Ruards  against  totalitarianism  and  any  other 
undemocratic  phUoeophles  of  government  Ue 
to  eternal  vigilance  against  any  attempt  to 
abrogate  our  principles  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom in  the  toterest  of  expediency  or  from  a 
blinding  fear  of  aubverslve  forces;  ana 


Whereas  we  believe  that  It  Is  a  basic  part 
of  the  American  concept  of  government  and 
of  freedom  that  government  Is  and  must  al- 
ways remain  the  servant  of  the  people,  and 
thereby  is  the  guarantor  of  these  freedom* 
and  prtociples  to  all  Its  citiMns;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  and  assert  that  means 
as  well  as  ends  must  be  Judged,  and  recog- 
nize that  means  modify  if  not  determine 
the  ends  in  many  cases,  and  that  only 
through  living  our  democratic  faith  in  a 
positive  manner  can  we  create  and  main- 
tato  the  free  society  that  we  envisage  with- 
to  our  democratic  and  ChrUtlan  hope: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  In  every  case  where  groups 
or  individual  citizens  may  be  suspected  or 
accused  of  actions  that  are  subversive  to  the 
constitutional  principles  that  govern  our 
Nation,  or  of  acts  of  aggressive  disloyalty, 
we  believe  that  they  should  be  handled  ac- 
COTdlng  to  the  constitutional  principles  of 
«Xue  prooeM  <a  law  with  the  right  of  oouna«l 
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and  of  a  bearing  before  an  unprejudiced 
body  of  tbelr  peers,  and  that  to  permit  tbla 
chM  proocM  of  law  to  be  vitiated  or  alKO> 
gated  in  any  way  la  to  place  our  freedom  as 
citizens  In  Jeopardy  to  tbe  extent  tbat  we 
may  find  ourselves  submitting  ultimately 
and  unknowingly  to  a  tyranny  of  our  own 
making:  furthermore  be  It 

Beaolved,  That  we  believe  tbat  It  ia  a  basic 
principle  of  American  legal  procsdure  that 
aueh  trials  be  conducted  under  the  •astimp- 
tlon  of  innocence  until  guilt  Is  proven,  and 
tbat  any  restating  conviction  be  based  on 
proven  action  only:  tbat  It  is  aspeclaUy  Im- 
perative in  times  of  national  emergency  and 
imrest.  such  as  these  present  times,  for  law- 
makers and  law  enforcers,  as  weU  as  every 
citizen,  to  refrain  from  tainting  the  name 
and  reputation  of  a  fellow  citizen  by  irre- 
sponsible accusation  or  by  awiimlng  blm 
guilty  of  being  aubverslve  or  dlaloyal  because 
of  association,  hearsay,  rumor,  malignant 
or  vengeful  accusation  or  azty  other  proceaa 
except  those  in  which  the  principles  and 
processes  of  objective  legal  evidence  bav* 
been  applied;  furthermore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  urgt  and  exhort  all 
Christians  and  citizens  to  become  thor'- 
oughly  familiar  with  the  prinelplea  xmder- 
lying  and  apparent  In  tbe  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Ccmstltutlon  of  tba 
United  States  of  America-  with  Its  amend- 
ments, since  these  are  the  Inatnunenta  upon 
which  our  structure  of  govenunent  and 
freedom  are  bunt.  We  commend  particu- 
larly those  portions  of  tbe  10  original  amend- 
ments to  tbe  Constitution  whiCh  establish: 

1.  Freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and  tbe 
right  to  petition. 

a.  Freedom  from  unwarranted  ■eareb  and 
■eisure. 

3.  Tbe  right  to  speedy  trial,  to  counsel, 
and  to  witnesses  In  favor  of  accused. 

4.  The  right  to  refuse  to  testify  against 
oneself. 

6.  The  right  to  trial  by  Jury. 
6.  The  right  to  freedom  from  cruel  and 
tmiisual  punishment. 


AaaiTcrsary  of  tli«  RcpaUk  af  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  RE&fARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  ifxw  jxssrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 

Mr.RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constant 
faetor  in  the  postwar  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  the  effort  to 
build  situations  of  strength  in  the  free 
world.  A  vital  part  of  this  effort  has  been 
the  formation  of  alliances,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  with 
other  free  countries,  and  simultaneoixsly 
helping  them  to  become  bastions  of 
democracy.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  our  allies — one  whose  survival  as  a 
free  nation  is  most  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy  in  the  West — is  the 
Republic  of  Italy. 

Exactly  6  years  ago.  on  June  2.  1949, 
the  Italian  people  voted  by  popular  refer- 
endum to  form  a  republic.  No  undue 
pressure  was  exercised  by  any  of  the 
western  powers.  The  citizens  of  Italy 
freely  expressed  their  will.  By  the  end 
of  the  following  year  the  new  constitu- 
tion had  been  approved  and  parliamen- 
tary elections  followed.  This  series  of 
events  is  looked  upon  by  the  western 
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nations  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
f  onon  Ing  World  War  IL  It  is  remark- 
able hat  with  snch  swift  dedalofi.  so 
many  of  Italy's  millions  rose  above  the 


faorro  rs  of  recent  war  to  reeosniae  that 
the  f  T  iture  lay  not  in  tbe  old  system  but 
Inthi  new. 

Ita  fa  republican  form  of  government 
has  aeen  functlonlns  very  welL  The 
country  has  had  one  of  the  most  stable 
parliamentary  systems  in  postwar  Eu- 
rope. Although  plagued  by  serious  eco- 
nomic problems.  Italy  has  maintained  a 
rema  kabJy  stable  currency.  An  addl- 
tiona  steadying  factor  has  been  the  fact 
that  Aldde  de  Gasperi  has  remained 
Prem  er  of  his  country  since  the  found- 
ing o  !  the  Republic.  Stability  of  this 
kind  las  been  rare  in  postwar  Western 
Euroi  e.  But  stability  has  not  bred  stag- 
natio:  l  Italy  has  made  steady  progress 
tn  miAy  political,  economic,  and  social 
matti  rs.  All  this  points  to  something 
new  :  a  Italy — something  that  is  full  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

In  ntemational  affairs  the  Italian  Re- 
pubU :  has  cooperated  closely  with  the 
West  Persistent  Soviet  vetoes  have 
preve  ated  Italy's  entry  into  the  United 
NatlGDS.  but,  aa  irl'cated  previously, 
she  i  t  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Trea  y  Organization.  Premier  de  Oas- 
perl  [is  a  strong  advocate  of  close 
Euxjpean  economic  and  political  union. 
Und^  his  leadership  Italy  has  become  a 
;r  of  the  European  coal  and  Steel 
lunity.  and  is  supporting  the  proj- 
a  European  Defense  Community, 
>1I  as  other  plans  for  Western 
European  integration. 

Th)  next  few  years  are  crucial  for 
ItiUy  and  for  the  West.  In  a  few  da3r8 
Italy  will  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Parliament.  The 
Gove  nment  coalition  led  by  the  Chris- 
tian democrats  is  in  grave  danger  this 
year,  threatened  by  political  extremists 
on  Ixth  the  right  and  left.  The  Com- 
munl  Its.  in  particular,  are  powerful  and 
seriously  menace  the  present  demo- 
cratl<  coalition.  The  chief  reasons  for 
this  t  ave  arisen  from  the  poor  economic 
condi  ions.  However,  if  the  far-reach- 
ing n  if  orms  being  planned  by  the  pres- 
ent government  can  be  put  into  effect, 
these  conditions  will  undoubtedly  im- 
prove and  the  Communist  and  other 
radio  i  groups  will  be  weakened.  Con- 
seque  itly.  it  is  imperative  that  the  pres- 
ent d  onocratic  government  be  returned 
to  off  ce  with  a  majority  strong  enough 
to  pe  mit  it  to  carry  out  its  in'ogram 
effect  vely.  If  they  display  the  same 
courage  and  devotion  to  democratic 
ideals  which  they  have  shown  thus  far, 
the  It  ftlian  people  will  not  fail  the  cause 
of  del  aocracy  in  the  coming  elections. 

In  I  iongratulating  Italy  on  this  day  of 
great  celebration,  we  cannot  forget  the 
very  special  relationship  which  exists 
between  our  two  countries.  Both  are 
working  together  for  peace — not  a 
f  ragil  i.  temporary  peace,  not  a  peace  of 
subm:  ssion,  tMit  the  permanent  peace  of 
peoplo  sure  of  the  rightness  of  their 
ideals  I  am  confident  that  Italy  will 
contii  ue  to  be  a  close  friend  and  ally  of 
the  U  exited  States  in  the  struggle  for  a 
genui  le  democratic  peace  duriiig  the 
criUa  1  years  ahead. 


DedkatioB  of  Moaamest  to  Gen.  Caslair 
:  Polaski 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  ML  MACHROWICZ 

or  MJCHiasir 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Simday,  May  31,  1953,  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  and  be  a  guest  speaker  at  the 
dedication  of  a  magnificent  monument 
to  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  in  Roger  Wil- 
liams Park  at  Providence.  R  L 

This  monument  was  donated  by  a 
group  of  the  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
in  lUiode  Island,  headed  by  a  stanch 
patriot.  Rev.  Bronlslaus  S.  Rosiak. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Z 
include  the  address  delivered  on  that 
occasion  by  the  Honorable  THSOooai 
FRAWcis  OaxxN,  Senator  from  tbe  State 
of  Rhode  Island: 

We  have  gathered  here  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  to  whom  President  TTuman  re- 
ferred as  one  of  the  Immortals  In  our  history. 
Through  your  generosity  Providence  will  now 
have  a  monimient  to  Oen.  Caslmlr  PulaskL 
It  Is  ai^iroprlate  that  this  monument  win 
stand  here  In  Roger  Williams  Park.  Roger 
Williams  founded  ova  State  as  a  place  where 
men  could  be  truly  free.  Caslmlr  Pulaski 
lived  and  died  so  that  our  world  ml|^t  be- 
come such  a  place. 

This  moniunent  which  we  are  dedicating 
Is  not  Just  a  memorial  to  a  great  man  who 
Uved  two  centuries  ago.  It  should  rather 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  ot  the  prin- 
ciples General  Pulaski  represented,  principles 
as  Important  today  as  they  were  In  tbe  ISth 
century.  Pulaski  began  fighting  for  the  In- 
dependence of  Poland  when  he  was  barely  In 
his  twenties.  At  the  age  of  22  he  led  the 
army  which  met  and  defeated  the  Russians 
In  Lithuania.  When  in  1T73  he  was  defeated 
by  a  Russian  Army  that  greatly  outnumbered 
his  own.  be  was  forced  to  go  Into  exUe. 
However,  this  did  not  mean  abandoning  tbe 
fight  for  men's  liberty.  Pulaski  knew  that 
this  fight  was  not  J\ist  a  natlcmal  one.  Be 
realized  that  a  victory  of  Justice  In  one  part 
of  the  world  advances  Its  cause  everywhere. 
The  motto  of  the  Polish  soldier  In  World  War 
n.  "for  your  freedom  and  o\irs."  could  well 
have  been  originated  by  Pulaski.  He  gave 
his  life  on  the  field  of  Savannah  for  our 
freedom,  as  did  the  Polish  soldiers  In  World 
War  n  who  fell  on  the  beaches  of  Anslo  and 
the  slopes  of  Monte  Casslnrk  Both  helped 
us  win  and  maintain  otir  freedom,  but  In 
both  cases  Poland  Itself  remained  In  th« 
grip  of  a  ruthless  dictatorship. 

Today  freedom  Is  completely  suppressed 
in  Poland.  The  secret  police  keep  the 
country  in  a  constant  state  of  terror. 
Thousands  of  Poles,  who  dared  even  privately 
to  express  their  dissatisfaction,  have  been 
executed  or  sent  to  Siberia.  But  the  history 
of  Poland  has  taught  us  that  freemen  re- 
main spiritually  free,  no  matter  what  out- 
ward show  at  obedience  they  are  forced  to 
assiime  In  order  to  save  their  Ilve& 
Throti^out  the  19th  century  Poland  was 
occupied  by  foreign  of^reesors  who  did  their 
best  to  crush  that  nation.  Russian  and 
German  took  the  place  of  the  Polish  lan- 
guage In  the  schools.  Instruction  In  Polish 
history  vras  fM-bldden  and  all  writings 
were  strictly  censored.  But  all  the  while 
Polish  national  life  and  ciilture  fioor- 
Ished.  and  In  1917  Poland  with  tbe  help 
<rf  President  Woodrow  WUson  achieved  again 
Its  total  Independence.  When  I  visited 
Poland  10  years  later  to  attend  the  lOtb 


anniversary  of  this  great  event  I  was  aston- 
ished  at  the  speed  of  the  devastated  coun- 
trye  recovery  and  at  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
snd  progress  shown  everywhere.  In  recent 
weeks,  two  young  Polish  filers  gave  new 
oroof  of  the  tremendovis  coiu-age  and  will 
to  resist  of  their  people.  The  2  astounded 
the  whole  world  as  they  broke  through  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  bring  us  the  first  2  undam- 
aged  MIGs  the  allied  fcjrcea  have  ever  seen. 

The  Polish  people  have  earned  our  respect- 
ful confidence,  and  we  know  that  they  will 
keep  the  soU  of  freedom  fertile  through  every 
hardship  that  the  Kremlin  wUl  Impose  upon 
tbem  Let  us  give  them  assurance  that  we, 
too  wlU  never  waver  In  this  fight  for  human 
liberties.  If  we  should  give  way  to  the 
pressures  that  are  upon  us  In  this  struggle 
we  would  betray  those  mlUlons  whose  lot 
U  Infinitely  more  difficult  to  bear  than  Is 
ours  Any  compromise  of  the  prtnclples  of 
lustlce  and  freedom  would  prtrfane  the 
memory  of  General  Pulaski  and  aU  the  men 
who  gave  their  lives  to  establish  the  United 
States  as  a  bastion  of  democracy.  They 
fought  for  us  because  they  believed  In  us. 
because  they  felt  we  could  always  uphold  the 
Ideals  that  were  most  precious  to  them. 

In  the  present  struggle  we  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  role  of  guardian  of  that 
precious  plant  of  human  rights  and  Individ- 
ual dignity  which  the  Soviets  have  plowed 
tinder  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  must 
ctiard  It  at  all  costs  against  those  who  would 
do  it  harm.  And  since  this  pUnt  Is  a  Uvlng 
and  vital  thing.  It  ts  not  enough  for  us  to 
stand  In  armed  guard  around  It.  We  must 
tend  It  and  nourish  It  right  here  at  home, 
lest  when  the  moment  comes  when  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  the  world  say  "Now,  now 
la  the  time  to  replant  it  In  our  fields  again.' 
we  discover  too  late  that  It  has  died  In  our 

own  hands.  ^ 

If  we  are  to  be  truly  the.  champions  of 
democracy  one  of  our  main  duties  Is  to  take 
care  of  the  thousands  of  refugees  from  op- 
pression. Most  of  the  dUplaced  persons  scat- 
tered throughout  Europe  are  men  and  women 
who  have  demonstrated  their  devotion  to 
freedom  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Through 
their  refusal  to  live  \inder  Communist  riUe 
they  have  proven  that  their  Ideals  are  far 
more  precious  to  them  than  any  material 
gains.  Surely  we  cannot  stand  Idly  by  whUe 
these  people  siiffer  deprivation  and  disease. 
There  are  about  60.000  Poles  In  Germany 
alone.  Among  them  are  children  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Polish  armed  forces.  Pro- 
vUlons  should  be  made  which  will  allow 
these  people  to  enter  the  United  States  and 
resume  \iseful  lives  again.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  men  living  In  exile  who  are  most 
anxious  to  Join  In  the  fight  for  a  free  world. 
One  day  a  free  Polish  army  may  be  formed 
to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  Pulaski  Le- 
gion m  representing  the  Pole's  love  of  Uberty 
on  foreign  soil. 

Another  duty  which  Is  ours  is  to  speak  out 
clearly  and  firmly  against  all  violations  of 
human  decency.  The  Soviet  massacre  of 
thousands  of  Polish  officers  In  Katyn  Forest 
is  one  of  the  worst  violations  of  this  kind 
In  history.  Let  us  have  no  part  In  any  at- 
tempt to  becloud  this  issue.  A  select  com- 
mittee of  the  United  SUtes  Congress  showed 
beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  mass 
murder  was  committed  by  the  Soviet  police. 
Through  the  United  Nations,  these  findings 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  world.  Let  the  guUty  stand  exposed, 
so  that  the  world  may  note  the  Infamy  of 
which  tyrants  are  capable. 

Lastiy.  we  must  take  the  Initiative  to  bring 
an  end  to  acts  such  as  the  Katyn  murder  and 
the  current  ruthless  persecution  of  the  Polish 
people.  The  Soviets  are  attempting  to  de- 
stroy the  national  and  religious  life  In  Poland 
through  murders,  mutilations,  and  deporta- 
tions. Young  men  and  women  are  forced  to 
work  as  slave  laborers.  Families  are  being 
broken  up.  The  Genocide  Convention,  a  law 
Which  makes  all  these  actions  criminal  of- 


fenses, was  passed  by  the  United  Nations  in 
Jantiary  1961.  It  has  been  ratified  by  several 
nations.  It  Is  still  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Comsnlttee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  have  consistently  supported  favorable  ac- 
tion on  it  and  hope  it  may  not  long  be  de- 
ferred because  this  law  would  be  a  step 
toward  the  protection  of  national  and  reli- 
gious groups  in  eastern  Europe. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  positive  acts 
which  will  give  livelier  meaning  than  statues 
alone  to  our  tributes  to  the  memory  of  thoee 
who,  like  General  Pulaski,  died  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  International  Justice.  The 
ultimate  triumph  of  this  cause,  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  to  Poland  and  to  all 
subjugated  nations — these  are  the  tasks  to 
which  we  dedicate  ourselves  as  we  tinveil  this 
Pulaski  memorial. 


H«her  Interest  Faa*  To  Ead  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  csLxroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RccoM),  I  include  herewith 
the  following  news  story  which  was  car- 
ried by  one  of  the  major  wire  services 
and  appeared  in  the  Bakersfield  Cali- 
fomian: 

HiCHEa  iNTiaEST  FAttS  To  ElfD  PiOBionf 

WASHmoTOM.— Indxistry  leaders  expressed 
concern  today  over  reports  that  home  buyers 
are  still  unable  to  obtain  adequate  financing 
on  Government-approved  home  loans  de- 
spite higher  Interest  rates. 

There  was  general  agreement  In  Govern- 
ment and  building  chrcles  that  the  Interest 
rate  boost  approved  3  weeks  ago  was  pro- 
ducing disappointing  resulU. 

The  Government  ra'--ed  the  borrowing  rate 
on  GI  and  Federal  Housing  Administration 
loans  to  4V^  percent  on  May  2. 

For  some  time,  there  had  been  criticism 
that  the  interest  rate  was  pegged  too  low  to 
attract  Investors. 

Therefore,  the  decision  to  raise  the  rates 
by  one -half  of  1  percent  on  veterans  loans 
and  one-fovirth  of  1  percent  on  FHA  mort- 
gages was  generally  haUed  by  the  Industry 
as  a  step  that  would  assure  output  of  at 
least  1  million  new  houses  this  year. 

In  the  Intervening  weeks,  however,  lend- 
ers have  not  shown  any  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  change,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  BuUders  reported  the  indus- 
try is  now  faced  with  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. 

Some  ofllclals.  likening  the  problem  to  re- 
cent drops  in  the  price  of  Government  bonds, 
reasoned  that  lenders  may  be  waiting  for  an 
even  higher  Interest  rate.  Industry  spokes- 
men said  the  action  may  have  come  too  late 
after  rates  on  Government  bonds  were  In- 

NABH  said  lenders,  except  In  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  are  generally  unwUling 
to  make  home  loans  at  the  new  rate.  One 
builder  declared  he  was  so  shocked  over  this 
development  that  he  felt  the  Government 
should  resume  pvu-chases  of  GI  and  FHA 
mortgages  to  ecwe  the  squeeze. 

For  the  most  part  Government  and  Indus- 
try spokesmen  said  It  wiU  take  another  30 
to  60  days  to  find  out  whether  lenders  are 
lust  following  a  cautious  policy  or  whether 
they  are  not  Interested  in  the  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  action  of  the  new  ad- 


ministration in  raising  Interest  rates  to 
veterans  was  unwise  and  unjustified. 
We  have  a  right  to  ask,  How  are  we 
going  to  go  in  making  veterans'  loans 
more  expensive  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting some  reluctant  lending  institu- 
tion to  participate  in  a  loan  guaranteed 
by  the  Government?  Where  is  this  hard 
money  policy  leading  us?  I  was  person- 
ally opposed  to  this  increase  in  interest 
rates  and  the  wisdom  of  that  opposition 
seems  confirmed. 

A  wise  administration  would  have  ap- 
proached the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  veteran  rather  than  frmn 
that  of  the  lender  who  is  supposed  to 
serve  the  veteran. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  suffi- 
cient money  would  be  available  from 
private  lenders  for  veterans'  loans  if  we 
had  followed  the  opposite  procedure  of 
leaving  the  rate  on  veterans'  loans  in 
status  quo  and  reduced  the  rate  on  FHA 
loans  and  announced  that  more  funds 
were  available  for  a  direct-loan  program 
sponsored  by  and  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  positive  that 
the  timidity  reported  in  this  news  story 
on  the  part  of  private  lenders  would  not 
have  then  manifested  itself. 

I  would  suggest  that  veterans'  organi- 
zations and  we  on  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  charged  with  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  providing  a  bene- 
ficial veterans'  program,  should  demand 
a  reversal  of  the  actions  which  have  been 
taken  in  connection  with  the  loan  pro- 
gram and  adopt  the  procedures  I  have 
suggested. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Tkomas  Dixon 


EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  30. 
this  year,  Thomas  Dixon,  national  com- 
mander. United  States  American  Vet- 
erans, made  a  very  important  address 
and  in  it  is  outlined  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  great  Republic  and 
how  to  defend  it.  This  address  also  con- 
veys to  the  people  of  the  world  the  real 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  toward  all  nations: 

Memorial  Dat  Aooaxss  bt  Thomas  Dixoh, 
National    CoMMAKDsa,    Unttk)    AMxaiCAK 

VXTEaAMS,    DXLIVKRED    OVBB    THI    PaCXLTTIXS 

or  WUST,  Washxnoton.  D.  C  Mat  80,  1963 

Patriotic  Ame-lcans,  on  this  Memorial  Day 
I  want  to  remind  you  of  the  reasons  why 
America  is  the  home  of  your  choice  and  the 
home  of  my  choice.  As  national  commander 
of  the  United  American  Veterans,  let  me 
assure  you  that  o\u  primary  purpose  Is  to 
unite  all  patriotic  Americans.  Today  we 
give  special  thought  to  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  make  America  a  free  country. 
We  proudly  acknowledge  the  heroism  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  tcx  so  noble  a  cause. 

However,  we  who  live  In  the  present,  must 
also  lot*  far  on  into  the  f utvire  for  the  con- 
tinuing welfare  of  our  country. 

The  first  Memorial  Day  was  observed  84 
years  ago  on  orders  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan, 
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of  the  Qnad  Aixar  ai  tba 
Srrr  akact  tbtn  w  b«v» 
ifoy  M  to  iwy  our  ra^MCt  to  our 

][,^yjH«g  back  oT«r  our  hUAotj  of  tlw  p«at 
M  TWi*.  axMl  wlien  iwltcbing  our  slglits  on 
vorlii  oonxttttons  m  tbey  ar«  today.  w«  are 
eooqwltod  to  wendar  wbr  ear  toMten  havvnt 
attantlaii  to  tbo  t— chlim  of  our 

rllagr  grwrt  cru— fttng  Amtrleana.  We 
forget  •ttcta.  patnotio  men  m 
Vatrlefc  Henrr  Tou  tvattaotot  bU  Immor- 
tal word!,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
deatlL"  Also  you  reeaU  hla  warning:  "Bad 
cannot  make  good  eitlaena.'*  And;  "It 
ImpoariMe  tbat  a  nation  of  mildele  or 
■hoold  be  a  nation  of  freeman." 
/  We  free  Amerlnane  need  to  apply  more  of 
fhe  teanhlngi  of  Ood  to  our  way  of  life.  A 
eorrupted  public  conaclenae  cannot  bring 
peace  and  freedom  to  this  earth.  It  glvee  me 
ptaaeure  to  dte  the  thought-stimulating 
-wrKiDgs  of  OolUs  Ormsby  Redd,  founder  of 
tke  CroMder*  for  the  Fwgotten  Man.  Mr. 
Bedd.  natlva  of  Kentucky,  has  dedicated  his 
Ufe  to  this  oaaaa  in  honor  of  his  beloved 
mo«her.  Mrs.  Florence  Bnma  Bedd-Loehe. 
▲nd  let  us  not  forget  some  of  the  wxltlngi  of 
Thntnas  Payne,  who  was  the  powecf ul  In- 
spiration of  our  greatest  national  pciesss 
slon — the  Constitution  of  our  United 
Otates  our  protection  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  And.  now.  when  our  Oouatltutlon  Is 
-hatng  seriously  attacksd.  both  wlthla  tntr 
country  as  weU  as  without,  let  us  remember 
Um  thought  In  the  mind  of  Qeofge  Wash- 
ington when  he  said:  "I  haye  given  you  a 
Republic.  If  you  can  keep  It."  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  us  today  to  remember  that  the 
fifth  amendment  to  our  Oonstttutlon  Is  not 
a  lleenee  ftx-  anyone  to  hide  behind  while  be 
goes  out  to  deetroy  our  way  of  life.  And,  of 
eoursa,  we  must  always  remember  that  Im- 
mortal phrase  of  Abraham  Unooln  who  said: 
"A  country  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
aurylve." 

Looking  at  world  conditions  today,  we  are 
boiind  to  wonder  why  we  have  slipped  so 
far  away  from  the  provlsloBs  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  That  ts  a  thought  that  needs  much 
explaining  by  our  leaders. 

We  have  been  accused  by  some  foreign 
writers  as  being  "war  mongers"  and  of  try- 
ing to  grab  colmiles.  Now.  tot  us  look  at  the 
historlca^  record  of  facts.  Beginning  at  the 
time  of  our  war  with  Spain  and  continuing 
through  World  Wars  I  and  U,  and  Into  pur 
so-called  police  action  in  Korea,  we  have 
expended  billions  of  dollars  of  bur  wealth, 
and  also  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  fine  American  men.  What  was  our 
purpose?  It  was  our  contribution  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  What  land  did  we  get? 
We  wanted  none.  We  gave  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  their  freedom  Just  as  soon 
as  we  could.  We  are  not  now  seeking  any 
territorial  gain.  We  have  but  one  purpoee: 
World  peace,  with  complete  choice  of  free- 
dooB  for  all  people  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 
That  Is  how  we  have  dealt  with  all  nations 
during  the  past  160  years  of  our  independ- 
ence. I  challenge  any  nation  to  match  that 
glorious  record. 

Now,  a  tnief  thought  about  tiie  Russian 
situation.  If  Russia  and  other  Communlst- 
contitMIed  countries  actually  mean  to  be  of 
peaceful  intent,  then  why  dont  they  back 
up  their  propaganda  with  substantial  deeds, 
putting  first  things  first?  If  Russia  were 
genuinely  trustworthy,  hwe  Is  how  she  could 
prove  It: 

First,  by  putting  a  st(^  to  the  fighting  In 
Korea. 

Second,  by  opening  her  Iron  Curtain  to  the 
International  Red  Croas.  inviting  that  organ- 
isation to  visit  every  spot  in  Russia  and  In 
her  satellltea.  so  the  world  may  know  the 
true  situation. 

Third,  give  the  dtlaens  of  Germany  the 
right  to  hold  a  free  election,  with  secret 
ballot  for  a  free  and  tmlted  Oermany. 

Fourth,  five  the  oitlasns  of  Korea  tbs  sam« 
right. 
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F  tVh,  give  tbe  citlaetis  cf  an  Ooatamniat- 
eon  aroned  eoontrlse  the  same  right. 

a  thsse  honorable  stepe  were  completed. 
the  i  the  United  Stotas  would  be  In  position 
to  lit  in  with  other  nations  and  aetwally 
fonralats  a  dependable  world  peace.  But, 
mit  il  Russia  puts  into  sincere  operation 
-tbei  e  five  first  steps,  the  United  Statee  has 
no  ( ither  choloe  but  to  wage  the  most  relent- 
less war  against  our  opponents  and  to  compel 
by  roroe  complete  victory.  It  certainly  ts 
tim »  for  our  State  Department  to  use  some  of 
the  toogheet  words  at  its  command,  and  to 
bac  c  up  these  words. 

B  illghtened  people  all  over  the  world  now 
unC  erstand  one  vital  fact  that  you  and  I 
hav  i  always  known.  It  is  this:  The  republi- 
can form  of  government  Is  by  all  odds  the 
bee  form  of  government  ever  devised  by 
mai  kind.  It  gives  the  American  citizen  the 
rigl  t  to  express  hfi  views  tn  a  free  and  secret 
ball  ot.  The  basic  foundation  of  our  free- 
doa  L  la  our  birthright  to  select  our  leaders 
by  I  ecret  ballot,  and  to  express  our  views  in 
oiir  own  way  on  every  political  policy. 

V  e  have  no  desire  to  infringe  on  the 
poll  tlcal  government  of  other  natlotu.  We 
do.  u>wevar.  want  to  show  by  our  example  the 
adv  mtagee  «i)oyed  by  a  free  and  undic- 
tat4d-to  people.  We  do  hope  that  people 
thn  ^ughout  the  world  will  realize  why  they 
deei  rve  to  be  free  and  to  act  as  free  men 
and  women. 

1 1  memory  of  those  brave  men  who  have 
glV4  n  their  lives  In  the  cause  of  our  freedom, 
let  me  now  read  these  glorious  words  by 
Abiftham  Uncoln:  "With  firmness  In  the 
rlglt,  as  Ood  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  1  trlve  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.  then 
bind  up  the  Nation^  wounds;  to  care  for 
*~'~    who  shall  have  bourne  the  battle,,  and 

'  his  widow  and  orphans,  and  do  all  which 
ma; '  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting 
pea  ;e  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 
Th«  Be  words  are  as  vital  to  America  today  as 
ther  were  when  Lincoln,  himself,  uttered 
the  n. 

Il  i  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  llsten<- 
today,  and  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
son il  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  the  United 
Am  irlcan  Veterans,  to  the  management  and 
stal  of  radio  station  WU8T  for  their  cour- 
tesiis  and  cooperation  in  broadcasting  this 
Meiiorlal  Day  address. 
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Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

itr.  ROONEY".  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rk  oko,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
frofi  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June  1. 1953 : 

A88X1CBI.TMAM  JOHM  SMOLXltSKX 

Assemblyman  John  Smolenskl,  of  Green- 
who  died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  83. 
one  of  the  best-known  Polish-Americans 
country.     While  known  to  the  gen- 
public  chiefly  because  of  his  activity  in 
pollf  Ics  and  his  service  at  Albany  as  a  Demo- 
assemhlyman   for   IS   years,   he   had 
varied  interests.  busiiMss.  social  and 
Brought  to  this  country  as  a  boy 
Ills  parents,  he  had  the  typical  Immi- 
's  loyalty  to  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
^rved  in  France  in  World  War  I,  and  lost 
only  son,  John.  Jr.,  in  World  War  II. 
activity  as   a  director  of   the   Polish- 
ican  Congress  of  America  and  as  presl- 
of  the  PoMsh  National  Alliance  brought 
to  prominence  amf>ng  thoee  of  hla  racial 
back  sro\md  all  over  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  COON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  levn 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  glad  to  to* 
elude  a  column  from  a  good  paper  in  the 
district  I  repi-esent,  the  Pilot  Rock  News, 
of  Pilot  Rock,  Or«g..  of  May  38.  1963. 
This  column  is  written  by  W.  8.  Carer- 
hill,  a  highly  respected  ciUsen  ot  Milton. 
Oreg.  It  well  portrays  the  thinking  of 
many  of  my  constituents  who  deplore 
the  way  in  which  our  national  credit,  our 
greatest  natural  resource,  has  been  ex- 
travagantly misused.  This  article  was 
sent  to  me  by  my  good  frieiid,  whom 
many  of  you  remember  with  adaslration 
and  affection,  former  Congressman 
Lowell  Stockman,  whom  I  succeeded  as 
a  Member  of  this  Congress  when  he  did 
not  seek  reelection.  I  believe  the  sound 
thinking  of  this  article  will  be  of  inter- 
est  to  the  Members  of  this  Congress,  and 
it  is  as  follows: 

RoAs  South — SO-Txia  HzsToaicii.  Sues 
(By  W.  S.  CaverhlU) 

Ifuch  clamor  Is  being  raised  over  Oovent- 
ment  poiicj  concerning  tldeland  oil,  aMl 
public  power.  The  terms  "stoal"  and  "plun- 
der"  of  our  natural  resourcee  are  being 
tossed  about.  Tls  said  we  are  on  the  giva- 
away  road  and  going  downhlD  with  no 
brakes  appUed.  Well,  what  In  heck  have  we 
been  doing  for  the  past  30  years? 

The  most  vahiable  of  our  natural  re« 
sources  is  our  national  credit.  If  we  haveat 
stolen  and  plundered  that  in  the  last  two 
decades,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  oM" 
ttmer  who  declared  that  "the  devU  Is  a  wart 
bog." 

TlMtt  national  credit  should  be  used  and 
expanded  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  should 
be  done  carefully  and  not  frantically.  It 
'Should  be  used  to  meet  emergency,  not  to 
creato  h'. 

Our  recent  policy  has  been  to  meet  every 
ghost  of  a  crisis  with  an  added  deficit,  tbrn 
total  accmnulatton  of  that  deficit  may  soeA 
reach  1300  billion,  which  In  our  eagerness 
to  correct  every  evil  in  our  social  and  ecoi^ 
nomle  disorders,  here  and  abroad,  we  have 
pledged  the  men  and  women  of  coming  gen- 
erations to  pay.  That  we  have  been  feather* 
itestlng  our  political  practices  with  the  natu- 
ral  reeouroes  of  others  yet  to  come  is  hard 
to  dispute.  Our  political  leaders  have  been 
drugged  by  the  ease  of  it.  Our  industaiea 
have  followed  the  example,  our  labor  likes 
it.  and  local  government  eats  it  up. 

An  honest  attempt  to  stop  the  plunder* 
Ing  of  the  future  brings  yelps  from  most  of 
us.  Any  tslk  of  paying  the  national  debt 
Is  absurd,  silly,  and  utterly  groundless.  Well 
compound  It,  shift  It  ahead,  enlarge  It,  bui 
we  wont  pay  It,  and  any  p<ditlcal  party  or 
administration  that  seriously  trlss  to  wont 
last  long. 

The  widespread  ownership  of  our  bonded 
Indebtedness  Is  a  healthy  thing  while  It 
lasts,  but  any  slowdown  in  our  economy 
drains  that  reserve  off  rapidly.  A  slight  re^ 
cession  will  begin  clotting  in  the  business 
pulse. 

It  was  the  happy  thought  of  our  extrava- 
gant spenders  that  we  owe  our  debt  to  our- 
selves, so  why  worry.  Nice  enou^  untQ  w« 
hit  a  spell  of  rough  going.  Then  we  dispos* 
of  our  bonds  to  more  lucky  owners,  without 
being  relieved  of  our  part  of  the  cost  of 


gervlce  on  them.    When  iJbat  Happens  our 
living  standard  suffers. 
Of  one  thing  we  can  be  aure:  Qur  national 


credit,  which  U  our  greatest  ^tural  reso 
jxM  been  w 

bis  deal  and 

me  think  of  the  way  the  early  setUers  of  the 
jDtm  Day  robbed  the  bunch-grass  country. 
They  overgraaed  it  unUl  each  had  to  buy 
more  land  or  seU  out.  NOt  a  healthy  man- 
agement but  an  easy  one. 

If  we  haven't  overgraaed  our  national 
credit  Id  Uke  to  repeat  what  the  old  codger 
»S  on  wch  mattor^  "Ths  devU's  a  worthog." 
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Mr.YORTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  has  been 
over  a  decade  since  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans were  first  shocked  by  the  action 
taken  because  of  seecoing  miUtary  neces- 
sity to  evacuaU  Japanese-Americans 
from  the  west  coast  Ix»yal  Japan^ 
nationals  and  Japaneae-Amertcan  cit- 
izens were  uprooted,  torn  from  their 
homes,  and  faced  with  the  loss  of  their 
Jobs  property,  and  community  position- 
Estimates  of  their  property  losses  ranged 
from  $350  million  to  $500  million. 

Six  years  later  the  Evacuation  Claims 
Act  was  passed  by  the  80th  Congress. 
Thus,  in  1948.  we  accepted  as  Just  the 
necessity  for  making  restitution  in  some 
measure  to  these  people,  who  were  done 
serious  Injury  for  no  fault  of  thdr  own. 
But  even  if  the  maTlmum  allowance  of 
$2  500  were  made  for  every  evacuee  it 
would  still  faU  far  short  of  restitution.  It 
was  not  proposed  in  this  act  to  indemni- 
fy any  of  the  evacuees  for  What  they  suf- 
fered spiritually  In  being  excluded  from 
their  homes  and  interned  for  2%  years 
without  trial.   The  indemnification  runs 
only  to  property  diamage  suffered  by 
famiUes  who  were  forced  to  seU  their 
homes  and  personal  possessions  for  a 
fraction  of  their  value;  small  farmers 
who  hurriedly  left  their  land,  cattie.  and 
machinery  behind ;  merchants  and  store- 
keepers who  had   to  dispose  of  their 
stocks  and  business  at  sacrifice  prices. 
Not  only  were  losses  incurred  by  the  sac- 
rifice sale  of  property,  but  many  Japa- 
nese and  Japanese-Americans  who  left 
their  personal  possessions  in  the  care  of 
neighbors,  returned  to  find  they  had  been 
either  destroyed  or  damaged  by  vandals. 
As  a  consequence,  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
did  not  mean  that  the  evacuees  could 
return  to  their  old  life  if  they  wanted  to. 
Of  course,  many  did  not  want  to,  because 
of  bitter  memories  or  because  they  want- 
ed to  begin  a  new  life  elsewhere.   Never- 
theless, of  those  who  did  return,  the  ma- 
jority have  not  been  able  to  regain  their 
old  positions  of  independence  in  busi- 
nesses of  their  own.  For  example,  before 
the  war  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
Japanese  labor  force  were  wage  and  sal- 
ary workers  employed  by  non-Japanese. 
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Today,  over  70  percent  of  the  labor  f  oroft 

are  wage  and  salary  workera  employed  by 

noB-Japaneae.  In  a  sense,  they  have  lost 

^^    nearly  a  generation  in  their  striving  for 

iiiv;i"*''economic  secolty. 

Largely  through  the  dfligent  efforts  of 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
the  1948  Evacuation  Claims  Act  was 
streamlined  in  lA&l  to  make  possible 
more  rapid  adjudication  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  the  evacuation  claims. 
In  the  first  3  years  of  the  program  only 
about  600  of  the  total  24.000  claims  were 
disposed  of.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since 
amendment  of  the  act,  an  but  approxi- 
mately 4.000  of  the  claims  have  be6n  set- 
tled under  the  compromise  settlement 
procedure.  However,  these  4,000  repre- 
sent the  larger,  more  complicated  claims, 
involving  someii^ere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $73  miffion  as  opposed  to  ap- 
proximately $57  million  claimed  in  the 
20.000  cases  settled.  Actually,  about  $21 
million  in  awards  have  been  made,  or 
about  37  percent  of  the  original  amount 
claimed  by  the  evacuees  and  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  awards  have  actually 
been  paid. 

It  ^ould  be  Ironic  indeed  if  in  this 
stronghold  of  free  enterprise  we  were  to 
penalize  the  successful  Japanese  busi- 
nessman not  for  corrupt  or  unfair  busi- 
ness practices,  but  primarily  because  of 
his  race.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we 
wis  be  doing  if  Congress  does  not  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  expedite  the  set- 
tlement of  these  remaining  Japanese 
claims.  It  has  been  more  than  11  years 
since  the  losses  were  incurred.  In  that 
time,  as  everyone  knows,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  more  ttian  60  jtercent. 
I  am  sure  If  I  tried  to  replace  $500  worth 
of  property  I  lost  11  years  ago,  for  the 
same  amount  it  cost  then.  I  would  find  it 
impossible.  So  it  is  with  the  Japanese 
claimants. 

Not  only  have  these  loyal  Americans 
waited  too  long  for  restitution  but  the 
ItMiger  they  must  wait  the  more  costly  it 
is  to  the  Government  to  obtain  witnesses 
and  verify  records  in  the  adjudication  of 
their  claims.  People  move,  businesses 
change  hands,  and  reoords  are  destroyed. 
Evnry  additional  year's  delay  costs  the 
Government  money  in  terms  of  increased 
costs  of  adjudication. 

Finally  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  action  we  take  with  the  olalms 
of  these  Japanese  businessmen  who  are 
ttie  respected  leaden  in  their  communi- 
ties will  have  results  of  an  international 
character.  Their  business  transactions 
in  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world  puts 
tJiem  In  the  pubUc  eye,  and  in  a  sense 
puts  us  on  trial.  Also,  the  sooner  we 
square  our  debt  with  these  community 
leaders  the  sooner  tbey  can  help  reha- 
bilitate their  less  fortunate  brothers. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  ttiat  we 
are  being  magnanimous  when  we  set- 
tle these  claims.  We  can  never  repay  the 
damage,  either  mental  or  material,  our 
Japanese  citiaens  w«re  done.  It  is  ooe 
of  the  tragedies  of  World  War  IL  B«t 
we  can  and  we  should  act  promptly  in 
behalf  of  Uiese  people  who  have  been, 
waiting  11  years  for  some  sari  of  settle- 

That  Is  whj  I  am  wholebeartediy  sui>- 
porting  Uie  resolution  passed  by  the  Pft- 


ciflc  SouthtMif  District  CbuncU  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
"that  Out  needed  funds  to-carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress" — in  the  1948  Evacua- 
tion Claims  Aci — "be  hatiff  appropri- 
ated for  the  1994  fiscal  year.* 
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VLt.  BfACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the 
RxcoitD,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  May  7, 
1953: 

An  Ska  WAT  Witb  Thseat  to  Uhxt^  SrsTxa— ^ 
P.  C. 
Ottawa,  May  S. — Rodney  Adamson  (PO— 
York  West)  suggested  today  In  the  Commons 
that  Canada  threaten  the  United  States  with 
abrogation  of  the  1909  boundary  waters 
treaty  to  put  pressure  on  the  United  States 
for  an  end  to  delays  on  the  4t.  Ijswrenoe 
seaway. 

Mr.  Adamson  also  proposed  that  Canada 
might  saore  to  deprive  United  States  ships  of 
their  toll-free  passage  through  Canadian 
cMials  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Oreat  Lakes. 
Speaking  on  the  ere  of  a  Tlslt  to  Wash- 
bigton  by  Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent — who 
Is  to  take  up  the  seaway  with  President 
Eisenhower — Mr.  Adamson  said  the  seaway 
situation  requires  stlf  action  by  Canada. 

This  country,  he  said,  now  should  state 
a  deadline  for  a  start  on  construction. 

After  Its  expiration,  Canada  should  give 
notice  that  the  1909  treaty — calling  for  Joint 
regulation  of  botmdary  waters — ^wlll  be  tat- 
mlnated  on  a  year's  notice. 

Mr.  Adamson  said  that  after  this  time  the 
rights  of  United  States  ships  In  the  Canadian 
canals — now  equal  with  those  of  Canadian 
Teasels — ^woxild  be  terminated. 

"We  can  then,"  he  said,  "Impoee  on  Ameri- 
can traSc  such  discrlpilnatory  tarlifs,  such 
embargoes  and  such  other  methods  as  will 
make  them  see  what  they  are  paying  for  the 
strange  attitude  which  they  have  followed." 
"The  time  has  come  ^men  we  cannot  any 
longer  leave  this  to  promises  of  goodwill." 
kfr.  Adamson  said.  The  United  States  should 
be  told  that  Canada  Is  not  lAufflng  on  the 
seaway. 

Mr.  Adamson  took  Issue  with  a  suggestion 
made  In  Washington  last  week  by  transport 
Minister  Chevrler  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  each  could  buUd  nsTlgatlon 
eanale  In  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the  river.  He  considered  that  "fallacious." 
However,  he  said,  a  canal  could  be  built  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  without  the 
hydwipower  development  whose  authortsa- 
tton  in  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  factors 
lt«M»"g  up  a  start  on  the  scheme.  It  wotild 
be  "fantastically  expensive"  and  imeconomlc. 
"But,"  Mr.  Adamson  said.  "If  we  are  going" 
to  be  kicked  about,  and  if  the  sovereign  de-. 
aires  <rf  this  Parliament  and  of  this  country 
we  going  to  be  thwarted  by  interests  which 
are  1t*««"*<'^  to  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
tliea  we  may  have  to  oonslder  that  line  oC 
action." 

Ifr.  Adamson  made  dear  that  by  "inlml- 
cal"  Interests  he  was  not  referring  to  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  which  had  been 
doing  all  It  could  to  assli*  in  seaway  devel«* 
opment.  Ho  was  referring  to  antlseawar 
ibbMsa  and  congressional  groups  at  Wash- 
ingtoo. 
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Ifr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  ibe  Rbc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  sermon,  en- 
titled "The  Right  to  Peace"  by  Rev. 
FhiUp  Gordon  Scott,  minister.  West- 
moreland Congregational  Church.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  delivered  on  May  31, 1953: 

"And  when  He  drew  near  and  saw  the  city. 
He  w«pt  over  It,  saying.  'Would  that  even 
today  you  knew  the  things  that  make  for 
peace.  But  now  they  are  hid  from  your 
eyes'."  (Luke  18:  43,  revised  standard  ver- 
sion.) 

Twice,  we  are  told,  tears  came  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Master.  Once  He  wept  when  a  friend 
had  come  close  to  death.  Now,  when  He  saw 
the  city.  He  gave  way  to  another  kind  of 
grief.  Ttoars  started  again.  He  loved  His 
land.  His  people.  But  these  were  not  the 
tears  that  come  to  our  eyes  when  some 
moment  of  patriotic  feeling  moves  us  with 
the  realization  of  what  our  people  and  tra- 
ditions mean.  These  tears  rose  from  the 
mocking  contradiction  of  the  city's  name. 

If  we  spoke  Bible  languages  we  would  know 
that  every  time  men  said:  "Jerusalem"  they 
were  saying:  "The  possession  of  peace." 
"Here  is  where  we  shall  find  peace."  That 
Is  what  the  name  of  the  city  means.  Jesus 
had  only  to  speak  that  name  again — the 
capital,  the  holy  city,  symbol  of  His  people's 
hope — and  have  His  heart  break.  "Peace," 
they  called  It — "the  possession  of  peace." 
If  they  only  knew  where  peace  could  be 
found — the  things  that  make  for  peace.  But 
Be  knew  He  would  walk  the  city  streets  in 
the  midst  of  blind  men.  Prom  their  eyes 
were  hid  the  things  that  make  for  peace. 

It  was  as  if  you  were  entering  our  city. 
Coming  down  from  the  height  of  land  out 
near  Woodacres  on  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
you  would  see  the  city  below,  and  you  might 
say  "Washington" — the  name  of  this  town. 
Then  you  realize  the  contrasts.  How  little 
some  of  the  life  of  the  town  is  like  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  man  from  whom 
It  was  named,  the  lies  that  thrive  under 
the  name  of  a  man  of  honest  word  and  in- 
tegrity, the  greed  for  glory  that  contradicts 
the  quiet  dignity  of  his  service,  the  zeal  for 
the  quick  gain  that  mocks  the  patient  public 
service  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  city. 

"Peace."  said  Jesus,  as  He  turned  toward 
Jerusalem.  His  only  tears  were  for  the 
pathetic  hope  of  the  possession  of  peace,  in 
men  blind  to  how  it  could  be  reached.  His 
own  fate  was  not  to  be  dreaded.  There  were 
not  tears  in  the  Garden  of  Oethsemane  nor 
on  the  cross.  But  these  poor  people — they 
were  Ignoring  ways  to  peace  and  stimibllng 
into  destruction.  Whether  He  knew  it  in  any 
clear  way,  so  far  would  they  be  from  peace 
that  this  desolate  city  would  be  in  ruins  in 
the  next  generation  (A.  D.  70).  They  vould 
prove  His  words  and  Justify  the  moving  man- 
ner of  His  grief. 

Men  are  most  blind  when  they  think  they 
have  a  right  to  peace.  If  we  had  the  mind  of 
Christ  as  we  look  on  our  city,  Memorial  Day 
nUght  have  that  meaning.  Its  more  solemn 
celebration  in  our  prayers  wovild  not  be  so 
m\ich  for  what  is  brought  back  from  mem- 
ory: The  sadness  of  sepcu-atlons.  the  tragic 
toU  of  war.  the  costly  sacrifice,  the  loyal 
Uvea.  It  would  be  the  contradictions  that 
would  claim  our  thought,  and  the  contrasts 
with  these  gifts  that  we  recall. 

We  celebrate  Memorial  Day  with  gratitude 
and  guilt.  We  will  never  get  over  the  sense 
at  debt  we  have  In  this  visible  and  complete 


ot  Bring  of  the  men  who  serve  our  day  and 
th  iir  country  in  their  death.  All  the  dlslo- 
ea  ton  of  the  war  years  might  be  forgotten, 
be  t  these  deaths  are  the  unalterable  and  the 
m  changed.  They  stand  as  completed  gifts, 
dont  know  what  names  you  put  to 
M^orlal  Day  and  to  this  season  of  our  le- 
mi  imbrance.  The  names  make  these  days 
di  rerent.  This  day  is  different  from  all  other 
he  tlda3rs  of  a  national  character.  This  day 
hs  I  names  on  it  that  are  our  names,  and  the 
fn  shnesd  of  our  own  friendships.  When  ve 
remember,  it  la  part  of  ourselves  that  we 
retail. 

Phe  inscription  of  the  3d  British  Division 
Ml  morlal  at  Kohlma,  Assam,  at  the  end  of 
W^rld  War  n.  is  one  that  we  remember: 

"When  you  go  home 

Tell  them  of  us  and  say — 
ytor  your  tcnnorrow 
We  gave  our  today." 

W«  are  grateful — and  guilty.  J.  Robert 
Oi  penheimer,  wartime  head  of  the  Loe 
Al  unos  Laboratory,  recently  in  the  city  for 
W  lite  House  consultations,  spoke  some  time 
ag>  for  some  of  the  scientists  Involved  in 
th  i  project :  "The  experience  of  the  war  has 
lei  t  us  with  a  legacy  of  concern.  In  some 
so-t  of  crude  sense,  which  no  vulgarity,  no 
hi  mor,  no  overstatement  can  quite  ezten- 
gu  Lsh,  the  physicists  have  known  sin;  and 
th  a  la  a  knowledge  they  cannot  lose." 
(1  Bchncdogy  Review.)     We  are  guilty. 

Everyone  has  in  some  degree  that  sense  of 
sill.  Some,  as  is  frequently  found  in  the 
rel  ugees  from  Hitler's  Germany,  have  what 
ht  I  come  to  be  known  as  "survivor's  guilt," 
Wl  ich  plagues  the  escaped  refugee  with  the 
qt;  eetion:  "Why  should  I  have  escaped  when 
so  many  others,  far  more  worthy  than  my- 
se  f.  were  doomed  to  death?"  They  wonder 
wl  at  worth  they  can  give  life  to  fortify  their 
ve  "y  breath. 

>thers  have  the  sense  that  something  they 
sfajuld  have  done,  or  could  have  done,  was 
net  done.  We  dldnt  do  it  right  last  time. 
Wt  are  grateful  and  guilty.  We  pray  for 
peice  that  wlU  redeem  the  sacrifices  that 
M(  mortal  Day  recaUs  with  reverence — the 
peice  Which  is  the  sacred  debt  of  honor. 
Bit  we  are  challenged  by  this  day:  Do  we 
have  the  right  to  peace?  Grateful— and 
guilty. 

h  her  novel.  Song  In  the  Night,  Josephine 
Lagvrence  translates  into  fiction  the  prob- 
leii  of  all  of  us:  What  can  I  do  to  protect 
m:  son  from  the  brutality  of  war?  How 
ca:  1  I  work  toward  peace?  In  the  opening 
pa  (es  Llssa  Miller  Is  waiting  for  Mass  to  begin 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1950.  She  finds  prayer 
dil  Icult  because  of  bitterness  over  the  death 
of  ft  son  in  World  War  II,  and  because  of  her 
an  dety  about  her  living  son.  In  the  dim 
ch  u-ch,  she  makes  a  solemn  vow :  "There  is 
no  ;hlng,  God.  that  I  will  not  do.  to  con- 
trlpute  toward  peace."    But  what  can  she 
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if  in  direct  answer  to  her  prayer  and 

her    question,    come    the    words    of   the 

"As  long  as  there  Is  one  hate,  one 

misiinderstandlng  or  resentment   in 

hearts,  you  have  no  right  to  pray  for 


1  "hat  was  an  entirely  new  thought  for 
Lisia.  She  began  to  examine  herself,  her 
far  Illy,  the  people  she  came  in  contact  with. 
Shi!  looks  a  little  more  clearly  at  her  hus- 
bajid's  family.  Old  irritations  yield  to  her 
understanding  little  by  little.  She  teaches 
to  love  her  son's  fiance,  and  to 
pu^ge  herself  of  the  necessity  to  dominate 
son's  life.  Eventually,  she  is  even  able 
neet  with  sympathy  and  friendliness  the 
whom  her  dead  son  had  loved,  and  whom 
ah^  had  resented  and  thwarted. 

Ii  the  end  of  the  story,  the  potential  for 
pea  ce  is  heightened  in  that  circle  because  of 
the  spread  of  individual  tolerance,  and  the 
genuine  fulfillment  of  love  between  persons. 
Ltsia's  life  and  the  Uvea  of  many  she  can 
inflLience  are  dedicated  to  the  priest's  insist- 
teo  M  that  "as  we  f aU  In  our  own  small  Uvea 
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to  demonstrate  the  power  of  understanding 
we  become  the  weakest  link  in  a  chain  that 
must  be  unbreakable;  and  we.  you  and  I. 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  our 
hopes." 

The  focus  here  is  on  an  area  that  seems 
far  too  sman.  The  solution  Is  far  too  simple 
for  the  problem  of  peace,  which  is  the  deep- 
eat  oS  ova  difllculttes.  But  she  earned  the 
right  to  peace — the  rtght  to  pray  for  peace, 
and  to  work  for  peace,  and  discovered  a  way 
of  life  that  could  redeent  the  loss  of  her  son. 
But  this  is  the  real  battleground — the  area 
of  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right  or  left. 
What  we  need  most  to  establish  is  our  rtght 
to  peace. 

One  of  our  greatest  dangers  Is  that  we 
think  we  have  a  right  to  peace,  wherever  and 
however  we  seek  it.  Having  fought  wars,  two 
in  the  last  generation,  we  think  that  earns 
the  right  to  peace.  Another  novelist  warns 
us  through  one  of  his  characters  (Olenway 
Westcott — Apartment  in  Athens) :  "I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  Americans  are  indifferent 
to  their  fate  and  danger.  I  think  that  their 
worst  mistake  must  lie  in  their  hope  of  get- 
ting peace  established  for  all  time  as  If  It 
were  a  natural  law  needing  no  enforcement, 
so  that  they  can  relax  and  be  frivolous  and 
forget  it.  When  they  see  that  this  Is  not 
possible,  then  they  lose  hope  altogether. 
They  give  it  up  aa  a  bad  Job  and  yield  to 
their  cynicism  and  fatalism. 

"What  on  earth  do  they  mean  when  they 
speak  of  'peace  forever'?  Naturally,  it  can 
only  be  a  little  at  a  time,  with  good  luck, 
and  with  an  effort,  and  great  vigilance,  and 
good  management,  day  by  day.  year  after 
year.  Life  is  like  that:  everything  on  earth 
is  like  that.  Have  the  Americans  and  the 
British  forgotten?  When  we  are  sick  and 
we  go  to  see  a  doctor,  do  we  expect  him  to 
promise  us  immortality?" 

President  Eisenhower  this  week  empha- 
sized that  our  right  to  peace  U  conditioned 
by  our  ability  and  willingness  to  work  with 
other  nations  and  not.  as  had  been  said, 
"forget  the  United  Nations,  as  far  as  the 
Korean  war  Is  concerned."  "Our  whole 
policy."  he  said,  "is  based  on  thU  theory: 
No  single  free  nation  can  live  alone  in  the 
world.  We  have  got  to  have  friends.  Those 
frtends  have  got  to  be  tied  to  you,  in  some 
form  or  another.  We  have  to  have  that  unity 
in  basic  purpoaes  that  comes  from  a  recogni- 
tion ot  common  interests.  That  is  what  we 
are  up  against." 

Our  right  to  peace?  We  have  no  rtght  to 
peace  unless  we  see  the  things  that  belong 
to  peace.  It  seems  strange  to  have  the  mili- 
tary men,  out  of  international  experience 
which  the  President  cited  as  part  of  his  ex- 
perience this  week,  presenting  so  strongly 
the  imperative  cooperative  point  of  view 
against  the  isolation  of  the  domestic  critics 
and  leaders. 

General  Bradley  not  long  ago  in  a  CBS 
broadcast  said,  "I  am  a  fundamental  be- 
liever in  the  principle  that  If  war  can  be  pre- 
vented for  10  years,  the  collective  community 
of  free  nations  can  become  strong  enough 
to  prevent  war  from  happening  at  all."  But 
he  warned  at  the  same  time,  "America  has 
now  entered  an  era  of  life  which  has  long 
been  famllar  to  older  nations.  Other  people 
have  lived  in  and  out  of  the  shadow  of 
physical  destruction  for  centuries.  Now 
America  is  entering  a  life  of  light  and 
shadow,  in  which  tension  and  sacrifice  will 
be  the  normal  way  of  life.  We  can  adjust 
to  it,  and  we  will,  because  we  have  to." 

"Weakness  cannot  cooperate  with  any- 
thing," says  the  President.  "We  shall  have 
to  be  strong.  The  political  maturity  de- 
manded may  be  beyond  us.  unless  we  change 
some  of  the  Uiings  we  see  in  oiir  divisions  at 
home."  But  the  right  to  peace  will  He  not 
only  in  our  national  strength,  our  willing- 
ness to  stand  and  to  withstand,  and  our 
desire  to  work  with  otir  friends,  and  not  to 
stand  alone.  The  right  to  peace  wUl  Ue  in 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  things  that  belong 
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ReselirfiM  TenacMM  Velenui  Scmct 
Oficcrg'  Goifcresct 

EXTENSION  OW  ROCARBB 
or 

HON.  JOE  LEVINS 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  BVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoko.  I 
Include  a  letter  from  tlie  Tennessee  State 
director  of  veterans'  affairs  together 
with  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Veterans'  County  Service  Officers'  Con- 
ference which  1»  an  organisation  of  serv- 
ice officers  for  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
Veterans,  and  the  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  n— AMVKra  This  let- 
ter and  resoltitlon.  adopted  oa  May  22. 
1953,  concerning  appropriations  tar  vet- 
erans' hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
grams follows: 

Srafit  0^  iSBMSB^^s. 
DEPAsnaarr  or  Vstbuws'  Arraias, 

NMahvUt*.  remt,  JCsf  25,  1953. 

Hon.  Jos  L.  MrOM, 

House  Office  Budding, 

WatMngton.  D.  O. 
Deax  OoKoassHMAW  XviHs:  Ttansmltted 
herewith  you  will  ftoA  eopf  of  the  reaolu- 
tlon  unanlmoualy  adopted  at  tba  annual 
servloe  oOoen'  eonferonos  wblca  Is  eomposad 
of  the  following  organisations:  County  serv- 
ice officers,  an  post  BSrvtes  oOoers  of  the 
American  LsgioiL.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Disabled  Amerlcsu  Veterans,  and  th*  Amor- 
lean  Veterans  of  World  War  n  In  th*  BtaSs 
of  Tennessee. 

Tour  careful  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion Is  respectfully  requested. 

Tours  verj'  truly,  

JaMss  L.  CaiBBS, 

iMreetor. 

Realizing  that  the  entire  program  of  reha- 
bilitation of  the  American  veterans  and  their 
dependents  Is  acutely  Jeopardised  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  reduction  to  appropriations 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  tat  vital 
services;  and 

Whereas  these  veterans  served  their  coun- 
try honorably  aod  weU  during  time  of  war 
and  in  many  Instances  suffered  grievous 
wounds  as  a  result  of  this  service:  and 

Whereas  traditionally  America  has  pro- 
vided adequate  oompsnsatlon  and  hospltaU- 
satlon  for  Its  defenders  throughout  Its  his- 
tory; and 

Whereas  ws  fesl  that  Aaaertcs  Is  morally 
obligated  to  pro^dde  servloes  of  the  very  high- 
est quaUty  to  the  veterans  and  to  provide 
the  same  high  type  of  eervloe  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  of  our  servicemen  who  mads 
the  supreme  sacrlfljs:  How,  therefore,  be  It 

Jtf^otved,  That  we,  the  servloe  ofllcors  of 
sll  the  veterans'  organisations  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  in  annual  otmf  erence  assembled 
In  NashvUle,  Teim..  this  23d  day  of  May  198S 
go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any  reduc- 
tion In  appropriations  which  would  result 
in  inadequate  benefits  and  ws  earnestly  so- 
licit your  support  of  a  budget  of  not  less 
than  seal, 100,009  for  administration,  medi- 
cal, hospital,  and  desslclllary  service. 
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EXTENSION  C9  RiafARKS 

HON.  USHER  L  fiURmCK 

or  xoKntDAXOra 

m  THB  Bonss  or  bbpbhbmtatxvss 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1953 

Mr.   BURDICK.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 

Queen  of  England  Is  crowned  and  all  th© 
cares  and  anxieties  of  the  BHtiSh  peo- 
ple, aside  from  their  world  trade,  are 
at  an  end. 

It  beats  an  what  a  commotion  can  be 
caused  by  this  crowning  business.  You 
do  not  hear  anything  about  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Governor  of  Texas,  al- 
though Texas  is  three  times  the  sise  of 
^gianti.  Quess  you  have  to  Bye  under 
royalty  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  crowning  ceremony. 

The  peoide  here,  in  sMne  places,  are 
about  as  eager  for  a  monarchy  as  are 
the  British.  In  fact,  this  question  bobbed 
up  frequently  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787.  The  members  of  the 
Convention,  however,  made  It  certain 
that  a  monarchy  would  have  hard  sled- 
ding in  America.  There  were  some 
Tories,  but  not  enough,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, to  turn  the  tide  toward  an  English 
pattern  for  our  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, these  Tories  survived,  and  have 
«i^A>  it  possible  for  John  Bull  to  keep 
his  hands  in  Uncle  Sam's  pockets  ever 
since.  They  are  still  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  after  having  donated  over 
$40  billion  to  England,  these  Tories  will 
vote  "yes'*  on  the  next  British  "gimme." 
No  new  loans  have  been  approved  by 
Congress  so  far.  but  still  we  know  that 
in  some  way  England  obtained  aotne 
"dough"  when  her  financiers  were  here 
10  days  ago.  If  no  money  gift  had  been 
forthcoming  from  us  this  great  interna- 
tional display  of  decaying  royalty  would 
not  have  filled  the  papers. 

The  British  say  they  are  a  real  democ- 
racy, and  that  having  a  Queen  is  merely 
frosting  on  the  cake.  They  say  she  to 
a  figurehead.  Wow.  that  is  no  way  to 
talk  about  a  Queen.  She  to  either  a 
Queen,  or  she  to  not.  Maybe  she  to  not. 
As  soon  as  the  world  recovers  from 
this  coronaUon.  I  presume  It  will  travel 
right  on  around  the  sun  the  same  as 
usual,  although  it  might  wobble  a  Mt 
from  the  fatigue  of  thte  unexplainabte 
demonstration. 

There  to  reason  hi  all  things  if  ex- 
amined closely  enough.  England  w^ts 
to  unite  with  the  United  States.  Sbe 
claims  she  has  gone  It  alone  Just  about 
as  long  as  she  can.  The  area  of  England 
to  about  two-thirds  that  of  North  Da- 
kota England  has  no  natural  resources 
except  deep  coal,  and  that  to  too  costly 
to  mine.  She  has  good  agricultural 
lands,  but  not  enough  to  sustain  50  mll- 
llon  people.  She  cannot  balanoe  her 
budget  without  a  gift  from  the  United 
States,  but  to  please  England  and  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  her  empire  we 
hand  her  money  enough  to  balance  h« 
budget,  forgetting  that  we  have  a  budget 
to  balance.  At  least  we  used  to  have. 
It  has  been  out  of  balance  so  long  that 
we  quit  worrying  about  balancing  it.  The 
President  says  it  will  be  several  years 


before  we  can  dig  w  tbki  eld  budget 
awl  balance  It,  and  in  the  meantiaw 
we  will  keep  alive  the  excess  profits  tax 
and  enact  another  increased  tax  Mil  in 
order  to  keep  up  our  interest  tn  foreigtk 
affairs,  princlpsdiy  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain.  I  do  not  understand  why  Eng- 
land wants  tauDite  wltJbLUa.  If  she  did. 
she  would  have  to  pay  taxes.  The  way 
it  to  now  to  much  better  for  England, 
because  she  can  enjoy  coronations  and 
get  the  tax  money  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  England  should  let  the 
matter  remain  in  status  quo,  and  forget 
about  her  union  with  us.  She  can  sit 
there  on  that  tiny  island  aod  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  her  once  glorious  past  She 
has  nothing  to  fear.  The  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  are  hard-working 
people ;  our  soil  is  the  best  in  the  world ; 
we  have  every  mineral  known  to  the 
human  race— and  Bx)over  says  we  have 
them  in  abundance.  As  long  as  these 
great  resources  last  and  the  people  are 
able  to  work  the  zojral  monarchy  of 
England  will  be  protected. 
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BJL'IBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSNER 

or  cauroema 
m  THK  hod  SB  OF  RXPRESENTA-nVCS 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resc^ution  240,  now  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  to  de» 
signed  to  strike  at  the  epidemic  of  nar- 
cotics addiction  among  the  youth  of 
States  lying  next  to  the  Mexican  border. 
No  less  an  authority  than  the  California 
Crime  Commission  has  published  find- 
ings that  Mexican  border  towns  are  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  illegal  narco* 
tics  fw  American  JuvenUes.  Hoiise  Joint 
Resolution  240  would  dose  the  Mexicaa 
boiler  to  tmescorted  minors  and  cut  off 
thto  source  of  dope  supply. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
faadude  a  news  item  which  appeared  ih 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Long  Beach  Inda* 
pendent  newspaper.  Thto  item  should 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  origination  bekm 
the  Mexican  border  of  much  of  our  H* 
legal  narcotics  traffic.  The  city  of  Nor- 
waDc  mentioned  in  the  article  to  located 
in  eastern  Los  Angeles  Coimty,  about  tJO 
miles  from  the  Mexican  border  town  ot 
njuana. 

The  news  item  follows:  r 

Arrests  of  2  additkmal  women  brought  tM 
total  to  8  persons  booked  by  deputy  aherlflS 
88  the  result  of  a  raid  on  a  Norwalk  home 
■Tispected  of  being  a  dope-peddling  center, 
Morwalk  aherlff's  offlce  announcad  Friday. 

Three  women  and  two  men  of  thoee  ar- 
rested, believed  to  be  Mexican  wetbaek% 
were  turned,  over  to  the  laamlgratlon  Bureaih 

Booked  on  narcotics  charges  were  Mra. 
Chona  M.  Oomes.  37.  of  14360  Clarlas  Ave- 
nue, whoee  home  was  raided;  Helen  Uertno, 
21,  of  the  same  address,  and  a  IS-year-old 

girt. 

Tm^ied  over  to  immlgatlon  authorities 
were  Salvadore  Romero  Anisaga.  36;  ICarU 
Valdes.  tO;  Bosarto  Romeo  Oomes,  40;  Amelia 
Madrid.  IS.  and  Maria  Lopes.  S9. 

The  srrests  were  made  after  a  shwtff^  n^ 
eotles  (rftoer  posed  ss  a  buyer  of  dofw.    »• 
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MUd  he  MTe«t«d  the  16-year-old  glii  after 
tnr'^*"ff  a  purchaee  and  Uxe  otbers  ware 
l>a^*^ta  mtttt  a  eearoh. 

Arraete  of  lira.   0<nnea  and  tbe  Mereno 

woman  were  made  In  El  Monte  after  Issu- 
ance of  an  all-points  bulletin.  Opium  was 
found  in  the  Gomes  car,  ofDoert  aald. 
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^iiochnu  Seen  Tbdcrbox  of  Red  Try 
To  IkMuute  Asia 


EXTENSION  C^*  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  KASSACBUSnTS 

T   IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  RXPRKSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Ur.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
Iter  in  the  year  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eigzi  Affairs  appointed  a  subcommittee 
to  ma!:e  a  study  in  India,  Pakistan,  and 
other  countries  in  that  section  of  the 
world,  the  subcommittee  consisting  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Mksrow],  as  chairman,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Jttdd], 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ZablockiI,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Caknahan].  This  subcommit- 
tee made  a  splendid  report.  I  highly 
commend  it  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  all  others,  because  the  report 
l8  so  comprehensive  and  clear  that  as 
one  reads  it  one  can  picture  himself  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  subcommittee  as 
they  visited  these  different  countries. 

In  the  Boston  Post  of  May  31  there  is 
a  very  fine  article  on  this  report  of  the 
committee,  written  by  John  Kelso.  It  is 
as  follows: 

XiraocBZirA  8nw  TnntKBax  or  Rxd  TkT  To 
DoMiK ATS  Asia 

(By  John  Kelso) 

WASRnrorroiT,  May  30. — ^At  tbe  very  tlaae 
they  are  starting  a  peace  offensive  In  many 
parts  ot  the  world,  tbe  Communists  are  con- 
tinuing, expanding,  and  Intensifying  their 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia,  according  to  a 
House  investigating  committee  that  made  a 
recent  on-the-spot  study  in  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world. 

The  committee  making  the  special  study 
was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Representa- 
tive CHxsm  B.  Mzaaow,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Included  Representative  Waltek  H.  Juiw, 
of  Minnesota;  A.  8.  J.  Casmahan,  of  Missouri. 
and  CLDCxirr  J.  Z^ablocki.  of  Wisconsin. 

The  group  visited  Pakistan,  India,  Thai- 
land, and  Indochina  (Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos),  where  they  found  Red  rashes  on 
an  alarming  number  of  people  in  high  places. 

"The  Commimlst  Party  of  Pi^lstan,  al- 
though not  banned  legally."  the  committee 
reported,  "operates  imder  a  cloak  of  seml- 
Mcrecy  through  satellite-front  groups." 

The  Communist  movement  there.  It  aald. 
prtmarUy  has  attracted  three  groups  of  peo- 
ple. Leaving  aside  the  hard  core  overthrow- 
tbe-government  group,  they  are  the  students, 
the  so-called  intellectuals  who  suffer  from 
fniatratlon,  and  the  completely  naive. 

trSTJAL    rATRRir 

Taklstan  Communist-front  movements." 
the  Merrow  committee  declared,  "follow  the 
usual  pattern — peace  committees,  students' 
federations,  progressive  writers'  associations 
and  so  forth." 

While  the  Communist  movement  Is  not  at 
this  time  a  real  threat  to  the  government  of 
Pakistan.  It  Is  within  the  realm  of  possibili- 
ty that  economic  difficulties  and  a  threatened 
food  shortage,  if  not  averted,  could  increase 
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t  >e  Communist  ranks  there,  the  report,  re- 
l  ased  tonight,  stated. 

Moving  to  India,  the  committee,  whose 
c  lief  consultant  is  Sheldon  A.  Ki^lan,  a 
yiung  Boston  lawyer,  found  that  many  In- 
dians aspire  to  have  their  country  play  the 
B>rt  at  role  In  Asia  that  Sweden  plays  In 
E  urope.  In  the  opinion  of  the  study  mission 
sich  a  policy  of  neutrality  woxild  prove 
r  either  desirable  nor  tenable.  Many  Influen- 
t  al  Indians  agree  with  this  opinion  and  in- 
s  St  that  India's  geography  and  economy,  her 
t  -ade  and  her  hope  of  maintaining  her  in- 
<i  ependence  require  her  to  be  more  closely 
aisoclated  with  the  Western  World. 

The  New  Hampshire  Congressman's  group 
p  laced    Communkt    Party    membership    In 

1  idla  at  about  50.000.     "There  are  perhaps 

2  t.OOO  hard-core  Communists  who  are  drawn 
fi  om  practically  every  social  class."  the  ctxn- 
nilttee  found,  and  added,  "tbe  Communists 
a  -e  reported  to  control  from  10  to  25  percent 
o '  organized  labor." 

"In  India,"  the  report  said,  "democracy  Is 
s  ill  an  experiment  and  not  a  proven  fact. 
1  be  mass  of  the  Indians  cannot  be  consld- 
e  'ed  to  be  the  enemies  ot  conununlsm.  For 
t  lem  democracy  and  conmiunlsm  are  merely 
t  vo  systems,  neither  in  their  ancient  tradl- 
t  on,  which  have  both  good  and  bad  sides, 
li  [any  Indian  peasants  probably  would  not 
t  e  disturbed  if  their  constitutional  rights 
V  ere  washed  away  by  communism." 

The  Merrow  committee  explained  that 
communism  appears  to  have  made  more 
t  eadway  among  college-student  groups  and 
r  went  graduates,  diiring  the  period  of  their 
ijomaturlty,  than  it  has  made  among  other 
groups  in  India. 

cONOEMraATK  ON  gruuswi-a 

"This  Is  attributable  to  Communist  propa- 
g  uida."  the  report  declared,  "which  concen- 
t;  utes  its  efforts  on  the  students  and  gradu- 
ates,  who  will  be  the  future  leaders  of  their 
c  >untry,  and  which  appeals  to  their  Idealism 
tiroiigh  a  false  promise  of  fulfillment." 

In  Thailand  the  committee  foimd  that  the 
a  ;tivltles  of  the  Thai  Communist  Party  were 
not  noticeable  until  September  1963,  when 
piTty  work  was  stepped  up  In  schools  and 
u  aiversitles.  Communists,  the  committee 
n^ted,  also  succeeded  in  getting  control  of 
SI  veral  Thai  newspapers  and  publications 
list  year. 

The  committee  also  observed  that  Thai 
p>llce  succeeded  in  smashing  a  Communist 
ring  that  was  bent  on  overthrowing  the 
government  by  force  with  the  aid  ot  Chinese 
O  }mmunlsts. 

The  New  Hampshire  lawmaker  and  bis  co- 
hi  >rt8  saw  an  Indochina  seething  with  unrest, 
niuch  of  it  fomented  by  Communists — and 
all  of  them  directed,  along  with  other  party 
workers,  from  Moscow. 

"At  present."  the  committee  pointed  out 
ir  its  report,"  the  econcmiy  of  Indochina  is 
dominated  by  the  war.  Much  of  the  agrl- 
ciiltxiral  countryside  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  Communications  and  trans- 
portation lines  are  tM-oken  or  harassed  and 
pi  oduction  is  below  normal  levels." 

The  Congressnxen  were  in  Indochina — in 
V!  etnam — when  Communists  started  march- 
lEK  on  Laos  there.  "This  is  further  evl- 
d<  nee,"  their  report  said,  "that  the  Commu- 
nl  St  policy  is  a  policy  of  aggression  and  not 
simply  a  meane  of  getting  control  of  the 
gc  vernment." 

They  observed  that  the  area  of  Indochina 
is  Immensely  wealthy  in  rice,  rubber,  coal, 
az  d  Iron  ore.  that  lu  position  makes  It  the 
St  ateglc  key  to  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia, 
ai  d  that  if  Indochina  should  fall,  Thailand 
ax  d  Biirma  would  be  in  extreme  danger;  Ma- 
la ra.  Singapore,  and  even  Indonesia  would 
be  xane  more  vulnerable  to  the  Conununlst 
po  wer  drive;  and  Ceylon,  India,  and  Pakistan 
wt^Mld  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  free- 
da  m  of  action  which  they  envisage  for  them- 
se  ves  in  a  modern  Asia. 

'An  Asiatic  Communist  empire,"  Congress- 
mi  \a    Mzaaow'a    committee    report    stated. 


"holding  the  In««ehtiieee>Malay  Penlncula 
together  with  Indonesia— controlling  over  00 
percent  of  the  world's  natural  rubber  and 
some  60  percent  of  its  tin,  and  dominating 
the  great  shipping  lanes  of  the  Pacific,  and 
containing  some  180  million  peopl»— uouM 
deal  powerful  Mow*  to  the  economy  of  the 
free  world. 

"Communism  would  then  be  In  an  excel- 
lent position  to  complete  its  perversion  of 
the  political  and  social  revolution  that  la 
spreading  though  Asia.  The  resultant  world 
of  fear  and  Insectirlty  woiild  Indeed  be  a 
tragic  one  in  which  to  live.  The  Commrunlsts 
must  be  prevented  from  achieving  their  ob- 
jectives in  Indoehlna." 


Dalles  It  Ealif  bteaed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MIKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  ISSi 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcokd  an  article 
enUtled  "DuUes  Is  Enlightened."  writ- 
ten by  Constantine  Brown  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
is  follows: 
DtnxB  Is  Enucrtckxd — A  Good  Lamm,  HB 

LCT    BASmUt    RtTLOS    EZPXJkIN    Thzxb    Na« 
TIONALOST  AMBmONS 

(By  Constantine  Brown)      ....^t 

Secretary  of  State  EKilles'  20.000-mlle  air 
trip  through  the  Near  and  Middle  Bast  made 
him  a  wiser  man  on  the  facts  of  life  in  that 
explosive  area. 

Mr.  Dulles  enjoys  a  great  diplomatic  qual- 
ity :  He  is  a  good  listener  and  shows  It.  Thus 
the  leaders  he  met  on  his  travels  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  talk  at  length  to  a  western 
statesman  and  unburden  themselves  very 
frankly. 

Mr.  Dulles  Is  neither  a  backslapper  nor  an 
effusive  man.  This  is  a  disadvantage  In  poll- 
tics  at  home,  but  a  good  quality  with  the 
rulers  in  the  East.  What  he  was  told  was 
not  particularly  encouraging  nor  necessarUy 
pleasant. 

The  demonstrations  staged  against  him  by 
Communist  agents  who  enlisted  crowds  at 
60  cents  per  bead  to  shout,  scream,  and 
throw  rotten  eggs  and  squashy  tomatoes 
left  him  undisturbed. 

But  the  Arab  leaders'  bluntness  in  point- 
ing out  that  their  people  regard  America  as  a 
supporter  of  the  remaining  Western  Euro- 
pean colonialism  and  believe  that  we  may 
not  be  reluctant  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
pieces  which  Britain  and  Prance  have  lost 
did  seriously  concern  Mr.  Dulles. 

Egypt's  Chief  of  State,  Oen.  Mohamed 
Nagulb,  Is  said  to  have  Impressed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  more  than  the  other  Arab 
leaders.  The  Egyptian  showed  himself  to 
be  a  stark  realist  who  is  aware  of  the  Soviet 
game  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  ap- 
peared eager  to  collaborate  with  the  West 
but  before  doing  anything  In  that  direction 
he  insisted  Britain  must  evacuate  the  Suea 
Canal  and  resttn-e  Egypt  to  Its  full  sovereign- 
ty without  strings. 

The  Egyptians  have  been  strongly  sus- 
picious in  the  past  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment was  only  a  brancb  of  the  British  For- 
eign Office  Insofar  as  affairs  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  were  concerned.  And  the  bliu- 
ders  of  our  allies  la  that  area  have  reflected 
damaglngly  on  us. 


General  Nagulb  told  Mr.  Dulles  that  his 
Government  is  willing  to  come  to  a  friendly 
agreement    with    Great    Britain    if    London 
wants  It.    But  unfortunately,  the  Secretary 
was  told  In  Cairo,  as  soon  as  an  agreement  la 
In  the  offing,  Brltiiin  makes  certain  new  de- 
mands which  have  the  effect  of  nullifying  it. 
At  preeent,  for  lostance,  the  argument  be- 
tween Cairo  and  London  Is  over  the  question 
of  the  speciallsU  who  are  to  be  left  in  the 
Sues  Canal  Zone  to  take  care  of  the  costly 
military    installations    Britain    has    erected 
there.     London  insisted  these  persons  must 
all  be  British.     Tbe  Egyptians  finally  agreed, 
provided  they  were  nominally  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Cairo  government.    The  British 
refused  and  demanded  that  they  be  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  British  War  Office. 
When  it  appearfid  that  Nagulb  might  yield 
on  this  point,  provided  that  the  specialists 
be  replaced  eventually  by  other  experts  from 
other  western  couatrles  or  by  Egyptians  who 
had  received  the  necessary  training,  London 
raised  another  pulnt.     It   insisted  that  all 
the  British  technicians  In  the  canal  zone  be 
appointed  for  life.     Nagulb  turned  this  down. 
Now  he  hopes  thiit  Mr.  Dulles  may  be  able 
to  Induce  the  British  to  withdraw  this  claim. 
Such  tactics  cost  Britain  control  of  the 
Iranian  oil  fields.     The  mistake  committed 
between  1980  and  1952  by  our  Government 
which  assimied  tlie  role  of  "honest  broker" 
between  the  contending  parties  was  that  we 
leaned  toward  the  British  point  of  view,  thus 
creating  the  Impjession  that  we  were  play- 
ing Britain's  game.     We  refused  to  realize 
that  the  Teheran  Government  could  not  re- 
cede from  Its  position  without  a  major  up- 
heaval  which   would  bring  chaos  in   that 
country. 

Mr.  Dulles  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
firsthand  how  powerful  nationalism  is  today 
not  only  In  Egypt  but  in  every  Arab  state 
he  visited.  And  this  nationalism  by  an  un- 
fortunate turn  of  circumstances.  Is  at  present 
directed  against  iVmerlca  as  much  as  against 
Britain. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  told  as  politely 
as  possible  that  the  "inducement  of  Ameri- 
can dollars"  has  been  so  overplaired  that  it 
makes  little  impression  on  the  thinking  of 
the  Arabs  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
policy  of  supporting  their  national  aspira- 
tions. The  present  situation  in  Iraq — one 
of  the  Important  oil  countries  In  the  Middle 
East — where  a  revolution  directed  against 
Britain  Is  expected  in  tbe  near  future,  is  a 
clear  illustration  of  this  nationalist  awaken- 
ing. 

In  his  tiring  30,000-mile  trip  in  8  weeks, 
Mr.  Dulles  may  not  have  achieved  anything 
concrete.  But  he  has  certainly  found  out 
the  thinking  of  the  Arab  leaders  who  repre- 
sent the  sentiments  of  their  people  better 
than  some  of  the  Western  European  govern- 
ments. And  tills  may  help  him  reorient 
America's  pollci<js  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  portions  of  the  world.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  we  may  suffer  the  same  fate 
we  are  suffering  In  the  Far  East. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Pnamnrr  am  Amrowia 

Some  of  those  supporting  a  reduced  budget 
for  the  Air  Force  have  been  saying  some- 
thing like,  "We  should  accept  the  President's 
word  as  to  what  strength  our  Air  Force 
needs,  because  he  Is  himself  a  miUtary  man 
with  an  outstanding  military  record  and 
knows."  That  in  Itself  is  not  a  convincing 
argument.  Simply  accepting  the  President's 
view  on  a  debatable  point,  jn'ior  to  the  time 
of  actual  decision,  hardly  seems  wise. 

The  Air  Force  Itself  contends  it  needs  more 
planes  than  the  Elsenhower  budget  would 
provide.  There  are  some  Congressmen  who 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  reduce  the 
planned  strength  of  the  force,  and  these 
obviously  incliide  not  only  Democrats  but 
Republicans. 

The  President  Is  now  a  man  subjected  to 
political  pressures,  party  necessities,  and  so 
on.  He  Is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  military 
man  any  longer.  When  any  man,  of  any  pro- 
fession, becomes  President,  he  at  once  be- 
comes something  quite  different. 

We  should  give  weight  to  the  Elsenhower 
views  as  to  Air  Force  strength.  He  has  tech- 
nical information  provided  by  many  com- 
petent persons  in  and  out  of  the  Air  Force. 
His  viewpoint,  however,  must  be  based  on 
consideration  of  many  other  matters. 

It  is  very  disturbing  that  Oen.  Hoyt  Vand- 
enberg  says  he  was  not  consulted  about  re- 
duction In  the  Air  Force  budget. 

Let  there  be  ample  debate  at  this  stage, 
as  to  the  Air  Force's  strength.  This  Is  most 
certainly  an  area  for  much  congressional 
discussion.  The  President  himself  should — 
and  probably  does — want  the  maximum  of 
guidance  '■       h  could  codm  from  such  talk. 


Protest  AffUBtt  tke  Use  of  tlic  Fiftli 
Aaeadment  to  die  CoastitatioB  as  a 
Skield  for  Commonist  lostnictors 


Tbe  President  and  ^rpower 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  Afjiasifs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 

« 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani<- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccou  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  President  and  A^rpower," 
published  in  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  of  May  26.  1953. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDQES 

or  MEW  HAMPSHnx 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
Interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
Hampton  Union  and  Rockingham  Coim- 
ty  Gazette  on  May  28.  1953.  reporting 
that  the  entire  staff  of  the  Hampton 
(N.  H.)  schools,  33  teachers,  has  come 
out  against  the  use  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  as  a  shield  for 
Communist  instructors  intent  on  de- 
stroying all  for  which  the  fifth  amend- 
ment stands.  There  also  appeared  in 
the  same  edition  an  editorial  on  this 
subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  arti- 
cle and  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 
Teachbss  Scoas  Usi  or  Futh  Ambmbmsmt  iw 
School  ~ 


Xieet  there  exist  any  doubt  as  to  just  wliere 
they  stand  on  the  use  of  the  fifth  amendment 
by  professors,  teachers,  and  instructors  in 
schools  and  coUeges.  33  teachers— the  entire 

Btaff of  the  Hampton  schocds  have  come  out 

dead  against  the  use  of  that  amendment  aa 


a  shield  for  Communist  Inatroctor*  latent 
on  destroying  all  for  which  that  amendment 
stands. 

In  their  reaolutlon.  the  Hampton  Teach- 
ers Club  also  states  that  It  stands  opposed 
to  tbe  use  of  tbe  fifth  amendment  by  teach- 
ers innocent  of  Communist  Party  member- 
ship or  inclined  toward  Communist  idecriogy. 
but  who  feel  that  a  definite  conunltment  in 
saying  that  they  are  not  or  never  had  been 
Communists  is  a  violation  of  intellectual  and 
academic  freedom. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
states  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself.  In  other  words,  an  individual  does 
not  have  to  testify  In  a  matter  that  might 
subject  blm  to  criminal  prosecution. 

As  for  investigations  into  education,  the 
teachers  of  the  town  state  that  they  wel- 
come such  an  activity,  feeling  that  it  might 
do  much  toward  elimination  of  those  in  the 
teaching  profession  that  work  actively  for 
Interests  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force. 

ICXTHODS   or  INVXSTICATIOir 

However,  such  an  investigation,  they  say, 
must  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  American  tradition  of  fairness  and 
it  shoxild  be  completely  free  of  political  mud 
slinging  and  without  thought  of  political 
gain  on  the  part  of  the  Investigators. 

It  is  tke  hope  of  the  teachers  that  other 
members  of  the  profession  and  the  repre- 
sentative groups  throughout  the  State  and 
Nation  will  Join  with  them  in  taking  an  af- 
firmative stand  against  what  they  believe 
is  a  flagrant  misuse  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
Following  Is  the  resolution,  printed  in  its 
entirety,  drawn  up  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Hampton  Teachers  Club: 

"We.  tbe  teachers  of  Hampton,  hereby  re- 
solve, individually  and  as  a  group  known  as 
the  Hampton  Teachers  Club,  that — 

"1.  We  are  Americans  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word. 

"2.  We  are  not  Communists. 
"3.  We  have  never  been  Communists. 
"4.  We  are  against  the  iise  of  the  fifth 
amendment  by  teachers  who  are  trying  to 
bide  under  its  veil  to  escape  Just  punish- 
ment if  they  be  guilty  of  conspiring  to  over- 
throw our  Government  ( by  force )  or  any  deed 
that  is  not  in  conformity  with  sound  Ameri- 
canism. We  are  also  against  the  misuse  of 
amendment  5  by  Innocent  teachers  who  feel 
that  a  commitment  such  as  we  are  making 
is  a  violation  of  intellectual  or  academic  free- 
dom, when  in  effect  they  could  actually  be 
helping  traitors  whoee  xiltimate  goal  is  tbe 
destruction  of  freedom. 

"5.  We  welcome  Investigation  Into  educa- 
tion that  will  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
traitors  In  our  schools,  but  we  also  feel  that 
these  investigations  should  be  conducted 
with  ptu^  Americanism  in  mind,  free  from 
political  mudsllnging  and  without  thought 
of  poUtical  gain  on  the  part  of  the  inves- 
tigators. 

"It  is  our  hope  that  other  teachers  and 
teachers'  groups  throughout  the  State  and 
Nation  will  Join  with  us  In  taking  a  stand  on 
this  very  serious  matter  confronting  our 
schools  today. 

"The  Hampton  Teachers  Club:  Bruce  E. 
RussoU.  Elton  B.  Smith,  A.  G.  Bushold, 
Helen  K.  Brown,  A.  Downing,  M.  Wayne 
Bowie.  Floyd  A.  Bobbins,  Jr..  Joseph  F. 
Cook.  Jr..  Ruth  Y.  Junkins.  Idargaret 
D.  Dennett.  Forrest  E.  Parker.  Esther 
B.  Coombs.  Ruth  A.  Nelson,  Dorothea 
W.  Stevens,  Barbara  Martens,  Agnes 
M.  Wormwood,  Arlene  Cormier.  Edith 
Whlttum.  Frances  R.'Snow,  Adeline  C. 
Marston.  Ella  E.  Reuther.  Shirley  Mo- 
Rae.  MUdred  Mlchelson,  Clifford  Hi. 
Eastman,  Robert  E.  Martens,  Ada  L. 
StmnKms,  Thelma  N.  Carter,  Ethel  L. 
liinscott,  Edna  J.  Berry,  Ruth  Sako- 
Tich.  Ruth  C.  Snider,  Elvira  Lewis,  and 
John  O.  Peterson." 
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me  reaoliitlon  has  been  endoraed  by  the 
Bampchlrc  Commtestoner  of  Education, 
Dr.  niton  C.  Biiley,  and  Robert  Bailey,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Bampeblre  State  Teachers 
Aaodatlon. 

Tbrn  president  of  the  Hampton  Teachers 
Caub,  Bton  Smith,  a  social  studies  Instruc- 
tor, said  the  Idea  of  the  resolution  originated 
with  Bobert  ■.  Martene,  a  Junior  high  school 
teacher  of  social  studies.  Both  Martens  and 
Smith  are  World  War  n  veterans. 

For  the  good  of  the  teaching  i>rofesslon 
and  for  the  parents  of  school  children  and 
the  general  public,  the  club  elected  to  make 
public  Its  stand  on  the  use  of  the  fifth 
amendment  and  the  fact  that  It  does  not 
condone  the  use  of  that  fundamental  Ameri- 
can principle  as  a  cover-up  for  any  Conunu- 
nlst  activity  by  teachers. 

Taumq  a  Stand 

Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  In  this 
Memorial  Day  season  of  the  year  than  the 
resolution  of  the  Hampton  Teachers  Club 
condemning  the  use  of  the  fifth  amendment 
by  teachers  as  a  veil  to  escape  Just  punish- 
ment If  they  be  guilty  of  conspiring  to  over- 
throw our  Government  by  force  or  any  deed 
that  Is  not  In  confixmlty  with  sound  Amer- 
icanism. 

Signed  by  an  S3  teachers  In  the  Hampton 
school  system,  the  resolution  also  protests 
the  misuse  of  the  fifth  amendment  by  Inno- 
cent teachers  that  to  state  that  "they  are 
not  communists  and  never  have  been  Com- 
munists" Is  a  violation  of  intellectual  or  aca- 
demic freedom. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  unanimously  approved  such  a 
resolution,  for,  as  we  pointed  out  In  this  col- 
umn on  April  30,  to  arrive  at  academic  free- 
dom, the  educator  must  exempIUy  good  citl- 
aenshlp.  Where  there  Is  freedom,  there  Is 
also  responsibility — from  which  the  teacher, 
least  at  all.  Is  exempt. 

The  teachers  of  Hampton  have  set  an  ex- 
cellent example  for  all  the  profession  to  fol- 
low, and  we  hope  that  it  will  catch  on,  not 
only  throughout  the  State  but  the  Nation 
•s  welL 

7%elr  forthright  stand  shoiild  win  the  ap- 
probation of  all  and  reafflrm  oxir  faith  In  the 
public  schools  of  today. 


1153  MoMral  Day  Address  Before  die 
Adanl  Dewey  Camp,  S|Muutli-ABeri- 
caa  War  Veteraas,  AJtoows  P^n  May 
24,1953 
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or  PEW1I8»LVAWIA 


IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVES         B\  bstltue 


Tuesday.  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  on  May  24,  1953.  to  deliver 
tbe  annual  Memorial  Day  address  before 
the  Admiral  Dewey  Camp,  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans.  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  address  follows: 

Comrades,  ladles,  and  gentiemen,  I  am 
honored  by  the  members  of  the  Dewey  Camp, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  In  being  In- 
vited to  take  part  la  this  anniial  tribute  to 
those  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
who  have  answered  the  last  great  calL 

This  ahell — a  rtile  at  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  dedlcatea  la  Ikonor  at  your  cc«n- 
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rides — not  only  represents  a  symbol  of  de- 
v4tl<»i  on  your  part  to  their  sacrUlcs.  but  It 
a  constant  reminder  to  the  many  thou- 
sAnds  who  pass  It  dally  of  the  part  played 
b  r  the  Spanish-American  War  veterans  In 
defense  of  this  great  Republic 

Uvlng  In  a  troubled  world  as  we  do  to- 
It  Is  fitting  that  we  assemble  at  this 
nlonument  because  it  affords  us  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  pay  a  tribute  to  those  gallant 
A  merlcans  who  fought  and  won  the  Spanlsh- 
A  merlcan  War  which  includes  the  Boxer  Up- 
r^ing  and  4  years  of  Philippine  Ins\irrectlon 
in  every  sense  boimd  up  the  wounds  of 
great  Civil  War  by  uniting  ovur  Nation 
14  defense  of  Old  Glory. 

It  was  the  sons  of  the  North  and  the  sons 
of  the  South  that  fought  and  won  the 
American  War  which  brought  un- 
riches  to  America,  in  land  and  other 
substance,  made  possible  the  building  of 
Panama  Canal,  fxirnlshed  the  human 
guinea  pigs  that  taught  the  medical  world 
of  curing  contagious  diseases,  opened 
seas  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
Indirectly  made  possible  the  vast  expansion 
Industry  that  accounts  for  everything 
f^m  the  gasoline  buggy  to  the  airplane  of 
supersonic  speeds  and  the  atom  and  hydro- 
bombs. 
Indeed,  had  the  Spanish-American  War 
been  won  we,  as  a  nation,  might  still 
ve  been  an  Isolated  coxmtry  with  horse- 
buggy  Ideals. 
We  have  heard  It  said  that  even  though 
servicemen  of  the  Spanish-American 
War — 360,000  strong,  and  everyone  a  volun- 
tser — were  paid  $13  a  month  or  $15.60  for 
overseas  service,  all  that  they  received  as 
rftumlng  heroes  was  a  home-cooked  dinner 
the  basement  of  the  Methodist  church. 
The  warriors  of  1898-1902  are  now  only 
7^,500  strong  and  are  leaving  us  at  the  rate 
7,000  a  year.  A  rate  that  will  soon  remove 
fiom  our  midst  the  remainder  of  those  who 
niade  up  the  gallant  American  forces  of  the 
Spcmish-American  War. 

I  said  a  moment  age  that  tbe  sons  of  the 
Morth  and  the  sons  of  the  South  fought  and 
«|on  the  Spanish-American  War. 

It  was  the  same  sons  that  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  World  War  I  armies  and  furnished 
tl  le  balance  of  power  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
tae  world  In  1917  and  1918. 

It  was  sons  of  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
efans  who  helped  to  win  the  bloodiest  world 
conflict  of  all  times — World  War  II — and 
n  any  of  whom  are  now  resisting  the  spread 
o:  International  conspiracy  that  threatens 
t4  embroil  the  universe  in  world  war  ni. 

Tou  members  of  the  United  Spanlsh- 
Ainerlcan  War  veterans  represent  a  portion 
o    the  73,500  that  remain  from  the  war  of 

Today,  56  years  after  your  glorious  achleve- 
nent,  you  are  carrying  on,  not  only  as  vet- 
eians,  but  as  citizens,  dally  making  contrl- 
b^ons  In  many  ways  to  build  a  bigger  and 
America. 
Tou  stand  up  and  fight  any  evil  forces 
wpo  would  deny  freedom  and  liberty  and 
an  alien  philosophy  for  the  Amer- 
way  of  life.  In  short,  all  of  you  are  out- 
Americans. 
Hie  American  nation  owes  the  Spanish- 
War  veterans  a  debt  of  everlasting 
for  you  were  among  the  pioneers 
the  fight  for  liberty  and  freedom. 
It  was  through  the  efforts  of  you  and  other 
that  we  have  a  strong  and  united 
based  on  the  great  principles  that 
fought  for  In  the  disease-Infested  Jim- 
In  1898. 
lify  1953  Memorial  Day  message  to  you  Is  to 
rry  on  your  Intense  spirit  of  patriotism 
'Ulch  characterlzea  the  volimteers  of  1898 
wlko  fought  for  love  of  country  and  In  the 
gqod  old  American  tradition  of  freedom  for 
mankind. 
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Sect  Atdee  Drivrnf  United  SUIes  to 
It«lati«usm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  McVET 

or  nxiKOCa 
ZN  THS  30USS  OF  REPRBSE3VTATIVB9 

Tuesdajf.  June  2, 195i 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcoko  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle under  the  authorship  of  lir.  David 
Lawrence,  entitled  "Sees  Attlee  Driving 
United  States  to  Isolationism."  Since 
Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  columnist  of  great 
repute,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  discussed  the  subject 
of  isolationism  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  American  people  in  general.  This 
newspaper  article  follows: 

RxwAXo  Rkd  China? — Sxzs  Attlex  DaiviMa 

.UMrrxD  Statxs  to  Isolatiokisic 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washihutow. — Clement  Attlee,   leader  of 

the  British  Socialist  Party,  did  more  In  one 

speech  In  the  British  Parliament  to  start  a 

revival  of  isolationism  In  America  than  any 

speaker    In    America    has    done    In    three 

decades. 

For  Mr.  Attlee  recommended — and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  agreed  vrith  him — that 
Just  as  soon  as  an  armistice  Is  signed  in 
Korea,  the  Communist  regime  In  China 
which  Is  responsible  fen-  the  greater  part  of 
the  134.000  American  casualties  should  be 
rewarded  by  a  seat  In  the  Security  CooncU 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  American  people  heretofore  have  been 
asked  to  believe  that  it  was  for  the  principle 
of  collective  security  their  boys  were  sent  to 
Korea.  They  believed  this  when  the  Tru- 
man-Acheson  administration  said  so.  But 
now  It  turns  out  that  American  lives  were 
sacrificed  In  Kcwea  not  to  punish  but  to 
reward  the  aggressor. 

The  United  Nations  early  in  1951,  by  formal 
resolution,  declared  Oommimlst  China  an 
aggressor.  The  U.  N.  command  In  Korea  has 
fought  against  the  Communist  forces  since 
June  1950.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  for- 
eign troops  have  been  suppUed  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

When  an  armistice  comes  in  Korea — If,  In- 
deed, Moscow  really  wants  one — the  American 
people  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  want 
to  remain  In  a  U.  N.  organization  which  wel- 
comes a  government  that  has  been  guilty  of 
aggression  and  of  atrocities  In  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

On  this  Issue  opinion  will  divide,  of  course, 
but  the  iscdatlonlst  doctrine  of  the  1930's  will 
become  logical  to  many  voters,  who  will  be- 
gin to  say  that  It  Is  time  to  withdraw  all 
troops  from  Exirope  as  weU. 

For  If  the  Ctovernment  of  Great  Britain  is 
ready  to  trust  the  Communists  to  the  extent 
of  rewarding  them  for  aggression  in  Asia, 
maybe  the  time  has  come  to  vrlthdraw  aU 
American  troops  from  Europe  and  let  the 
British  trust  Rvissla  not  to  attack  in  Europe 
either. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  Isolationism 
of  Great  Britain  today.  The  British  are  in- 
terested In  trade  with  the  Communists  be- 
cause that  trade  wUl  benefit  Britain.  Evi- 
dently it  matters  little  to  them  that  such 
trade  has  sent  materials  to  help  kUl  Amer- 
ican boya. 

Britain's  doctrine  evidently  Is  "Britain 
first."  It  would  be  only  natural  now  for 
Americana  to  xavlve  the  cry  of  "Amarlca 
flrat."     • 


This  would  be  a  deplorabte  development 
because  a  policy  of  International  cooperation 
U  the  best  way  to  maintain  the  strength  ot 
the  free  world. 

But  the  British  attitude.  In  wishing  to 
welcome  to  their  arms  the  aggressors  in  the 
Far  Eaet  Just  as  soon  as  the  truce  Is  signed. 
will  shock  Americans  and  wlU  make  them  feel 
that  the  game  isn't  on  the  level  after  all — 
that  it  is  every  country  for  Itself  now,  with 
Britain  taking  the  lead  in  that  kind  of  self- 
Ishness. 


Tke  Military  Badfet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  idCHiGAir 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing speech  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Roger  M  Kyes  before  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  Chicago,  HI.,  on 
May  26,  1953,  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  controversy  over  the  military 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1954: 

The  problem  of  national  security  Is  so 
complex  that  it  Is  difficult  for  those  who  are 
not  viewing  tbe  overall  picture  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  to  put  It  into  its  prc^>er  perspec- 
tive. 

There  is  one  fact  that  stands  out,  and 
that  Is  that  the  United  States  must  not  only 
have  striking  power,  but  it  mvist  also  have 
staying  power  as  well. 

Peace  and  security  can  come  only  through 
policies  that  endure  over  a  long  span  of 
years.  The  challenge  that  faces  us  Is  the 
development  of  such  policies  and  their  im- 
plementation. 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  I  had  tbe  op- 
portunity of  doing  a  little  reminiscing  with 
an  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  covering 
the  International  scene  for  one  of  the  Lon- 
don newspapers.  By  odd  chance,  his  work 
and  mine  had  taken  us  to  the  same  locale 
during  the  conferences  which  took  place  in 
Europe  after  World  War  II: 

He  called  my  attention  to  statements  with 
respect  to  national  security  which  I  had 
made  in  1946,  and  pointed  out  that  had  the 
United  States  followed  those  policies  con- 
sistently since  1946,  much  trouble  might 
have  been  avoided. 

I  quote  those  statements: 

1.  "We  must  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
metals  for  defense  and  peaceful  pursuits. 
This  means  tin,  manganese,  chromium,  and 
mercury. 

2.  "We  must  have  an  adequate  suf^ly  of 
natural  or  synthetic  rubber. 

3.  "We  must  maintain  adequate  military 
strength. 

4.  "We  must  continue  to  study  the  best 
means  of  a  complete  defense  against  the 
atomic  bomb. 

6.  "We  must  raise  our  productivity. 

6.  "We  must  cut  the  cost  of  government 
to  bring  It  into  proper  relationship  with 
the  national  income." 

These  statements  should  certainly  point 
out  to  you  that  I  have  been  very  aware  of 
the  world  situation  not  only  since  January 
ao.  1953,  but  for  many  years. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  this  speech 
was  made.  And  much  has  happened  In 
those  7  years.  The  dynamic  map  of  the 
world  has  been  changed  very  considerably. 
From  World  War  n  to  the  present  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  engulfed  Poland,  Caecbo- 
slovakla,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Albania. 
Thejr  tried  to  take  over  Greece  and  threat- 


ened Turkey.  Moreover,  the  militant  Com- 
munists ooqquered  China,  and  we  are  now 
at  war  in  Korea.  The  Communists  have 
drawn  an  Iron  Curtain  around  their  part  of 
the  world,  which  represents  one-sixth  of  the 
world's  surface,  and  embraces  one-third  of 
the  world's  population. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  In  excess  of  4  miUlon  men  xinder  arms, 
backed  by  a  well -organized  reserve  system. 
It  has  a  growing  fleet  of  submarines  which 
is  now  greater  than  those  under  the  centred 
of  the  Germans  in  World  War  II.  It  main- 
tains an  active  air  fleet  of  many  thousands 
<a  good,  effective  modern  aircraft.  This  mUi- 
tary  potential  is  still  predominantly  one  of 
grovmd  forces,  despite  the  large  and  growing 
air  force,  and  the  large  and  growing  naval 
fleet.  The  missions  of  both  are  still  consid- 
ered in  terms  of  support  to  groimd  forces. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  Is  known  to  have 
atomic  weafwns,  which  they  would  undoubt- 
edly employ  if  they  considered  it  in  their 
best  interest,  their  first  goal  today,  as  in  tbe 
past,  has  been  the  acquisition  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  land  masses. 

The  Soviet  Union  rests  In  the  center  of  a 
circle  of  Influence,  and  its  tactic  is  to  keep 
the  forces  of  the  free  world  moving  aroimd 
the  perimeter.  Throtigh  subversive  activity, 
it  attempts  to  disintegrate  the  political  or- 
ganizations of  countries  it  hopes  to  dominate. 
It  incites  guerrilla  warfare  which  is  well 
adapted  to  the  terrain  and  conditions  of  war- 
fare in  those  countries,  with  the  objective  of 
breaking  off  segments  of  the  free  world  so 
that  they  may  be  included  in  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  infltience.  By  deliberate  plan,  and 
with  a  patience  that  disregards  time,  it  Is 
attempting  to  add  to  its  strength.  It  needs 
oil,  raw  materials,  transportation  and  fabri- 
cating facilities  before  it  U  in  the  position 
to  assimie  the  risk  of  sustained  war. 

Estimates  of  the  combined  gross  national 
production  of  all  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
last  year  showed  an  industrial  potential  less 
than  one-third  that  of  the  NATO  countries, 
and  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  United 
States  alone. 

By  any  standard  ot  measxirement,  the 
Soviet  bloc  Is  unable  to  equal  or  even  com- 
pete with  the  annual  production  of  the  West- 
ern World.  They  produce  about  a  third  as 
much  steel,  one-tenth  the  petrolevmj.  half 
the  coal,  and  one-quarter  the  electric  power. 
Though  we  must  never  tinderrate  the  So- 
viets, there  are  Indications  that  Its  mobiliza- 
tion effort  and  support  to  China  Is  taking  a 
toll,  in  that  the  latest  5-year  industrial  plan 
has  been  cut. 

For  several  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Increased  its  output  of  machine  tools  by 
18  percent  per  year.  But  in  1952,  It  in- 
creased only  3  percent  over  1951.  Rates  of 
increase  in  other  areas  dropped  in  1952  as 
compared  to  Immediately  previous  years. 

It  is  also  Blgniflcant  that  though  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  recently  slipped  in  its  poten- 
tial, our  allies  in  Western  Europe  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  their  potential.  In  as- 
sessing the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  mvist  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  a  huge  bureaucracy  Is  required  to 
operate  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Its  commimistlc 
party  counterpart.  The  task  of  rebuUdlng 
areas  devastated  in  World  War  n,  together 
with  the  huge  network  of  secret  police, 
which  incidentally,  I  am  told,  includes  one 
in  every  squad  In  the  army,  superimposes 
a  heavy  bxirden  on  an  already  unwieldy 
organization. 

HowevOT,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  So- 
viet strength  or  Its  weakness,  we  must  be 
certain  that  we  are  providing  sufflcient  mUl- 
tary  posture  to  successfuUy  meet  any  situa- 
tion with  which  we  may  be  confronted. 

There  is  so  much  discussion  about  the 
atomic  bomb  and  military  strength,  that 
some  of  us  are  jwone  to  forget  that  Russia's 
program  has  another  element  ot  great  sig- 


nificance which  is  of  vital  importanoe  to  the 
peoplf  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
Soviet  economic  strategy.  It  la  based  on 
the  phUoeophy  of  Lenin,  who  was  convinced 
that  the  best  way  to  destroy  capitalism  was 
to  debauch  the  currency;  that  there  was  no 
more  subtle  or  sure  means  of  overtvirning 
the  existing  bases  of  society  than  through 
this  process. 

The  Soviet  has  adopted  the  policy  of  try- 
ing to  use  the  hidden  forces  of  the  economic 
law  on  the  side  of  destruction.  If  you  wUl 
review  the  Russian  cold -war  tactics,  you 
wUl  find  that  they  have  been  calc\ilated  to 
dissipate  our  economic  resources  and  capa- 
bilities. Unless  we  Insure  ourselves  against 
further  inflation,  resxUting  from  extravagant 
spending,  we  shall  not  only  fall  victim  to  the 
Russian  economic  strategy,  but  we  shall  also 
reduce  o\u-  capacity  to  maintain  the  mUi- 
tary  strength  we  are  continuing  to  buUd  up 
as  part  of  the  United  States  program. 

As  you  know,  after  World  War  n,  we  de- 
mobilized our  mUltary  strengrth.  In  fact,  our 
original  military  budget  for  fiscal  year  1950 
was  only  $13  billion.  At  that  time,  a  good 
deal  of  ovir  military  thinking  accepted  the 
theory  that,  in  event  of  hostilities.  Strategic 
Air  would  deUver  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
industrial  capacity  of  the  enemy  with  whom 
we  were  in  a  direct-contact  war.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  the  contact  was  with  an 
associate,  or  satellite,  of  the  Soviet  Itself. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  forced  to  buUd 
up  our  materiel  and  manpower  for  the  kind 
of  war  we  actually  faced,  rather  than  the 
situation  which  we  corxsidered  most  prob- 
able. 

Each  of  3rou  recall  the  emergency  measures 
that  were  taken  with  respect  to  mobilization. 
You  know  well  the  Impact  upon  the  economy 
that  resulted  in  the  substantial  Inflation  we 
have  all  experienced.  This  was  certainly  an 
economic  blow  to  the  United  States.  Even 
more  Important  is  tbe  fact  that  many  of  our 
fine  young  men  have  been  wounded,  (x*  have 
lost  their  lives  fighting  aggression  In  Korea, 
while  it  is  said  that  Russia  has  not  lost  a 
single  man. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  I  want  to  drive 
home  the  point  that,  while  we  strive  to 
.achieve  a  proper  military  posture,  we  shoiild 
also  remember  that  we  must  maintain  our 
economic  vitality.  Strength  alcme  is  not 
enough.  «We  miist  also  have  sufllclent  en- 
durance to  successfully  face  whatever  the 
future  has  In  store  for  va.  Therefore,  the 
challenge  before  us  it  to  determine  the  best 
way  to  attain  these  two  desirable  objectlvea. 
So  that  you  may  understand  oiu*  approach 
to  this  problem,  it  will  be  well  to  review  what 
has  taken  place  and  where  we  are  today. 

When  the  Commxmlsts  attacked  In  Korea, 
huge  s\ims  of  money  were  appropriated  to 
rebuild  our  military  forces.  Almost  over- 
night, after  endiMng  years  of  famine,  the 
military  was  asked  to  digest  these  large  sums 
of  money  to  build  up  its  personnel,  accelerate 
its  training  program,  and  refit  its  fighting 
forces.  Obviously,  the  first  items  that  were 
readily  obtainable  were  those  which  were 
inunediately  available  from  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. Where  complicated  military  equip- 
ment and  materiel  were  required,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  provide  additional  facilities,  tools^ 
and  eqxilpment  in  order  to  achieve  produc- 
tion. Since  the  policy  was  one  of  xirgency,  a 
terrific  demand  was  placed  upon  the  build- 
ers ot  factories,  the  suppliers  of  machine  tools 
and  equipment,  and  every  other  operation  re- 
quired, before  volume  production  could  be 
achieved.  Obviously,  the  costs  tended  to 
pyramid  all  along  the  line,  and  there  was 
always  a  premium  to  be  paid  for  telescoping 
time. 

The  attempt  to  achieve  partial  mobUisa- 
tion  in  so  short  a  time  created  a  state  d  in- 
digestion, for  such  a  program  could  not  be 
abacvbed  by  either  the  military  or  Industry, 
with  the  result  that  there  were  sUppages 
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In  tlw  plsnned  pcodttctlon  schedulM,  which 
BeoMsltsteil  "skretch-OQts."  Such  a  aitua- 
tk»  naturally  created  many  imbalanew  In 
the  program.  Some  Items  were  obtained,  but 
other  erlUcally  required  Items  neceasary  tar 
etnnbat  effectiveness  In  combination  with 
those  obtained,  still  remained  In  a  shortage 
posltton.  The  problem  which  now  conXronte 
us  Is  that  of  balancing  up  the  Items  within 
the  respectlTS  programs  of  the  three  serrlcefl. 
■o  as  to  achieve  ready  combat  effectiveness 
In  i»oper  combination  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  passing.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  Initial  outlays  and  start-up 
eoste  which  have  been  made  will  obviously 
not  be  recurring  where  suppliers  are  In  pro- 
duction. Whereas  forward  commitment  of 
funds  was  required  for  a  period  of  as  much 
as  30  months  to  provide  for  the  lead  time 
necessary  to  get  Into  production,  the  same 
amount  of  forward  funds  Is  not  required 
once  voliune  production  has  been  achieved, 
because  the  lead  times  tta  the  materials 
are  considerably  less. 

As  we  stand  today,  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Ifartne  Corps  have  reached  what  are  con- 
•Idered  satisfactory  force  levels.  Their  ob- 
jective will  be  to  continue  to  modernize 
their  equipment,  thus  adding  to  their 
strength.  From  the  point  of  view  of  man- 
power, the  program  is  to  maintain  combat 
farces,  but  to  eliminate  what  appears  to  be 
excessive  overhead  personnel. 

In  manpower.  Just  as  In  production  of 
Boods,  It  U  possible  to  eliminate  activities 
which  are  of  questionable  value;  and  as 
efficiency  Increases,  fewer  people  are  needed 
In  Iteration  other  than  those  of  the  combat 
type. 

The  Air  Force  presents  a  Uttle  different 
problem  from  that  of  the  other  services  In 
that  the  task  with  which  they  were  con- 
fronted had  additional  complexities. 

After  World  War  n.  the  aircraft  Industry 
went  through  a  very  difficult  period  of  re- 
adjustment due  to  our  demobilization  pol- 
icy. WhUe  they  carried  on  what  research 
and  develc^unent  they  could  with  the  funds 
available,  it  was  not  enough.  The  Jet  en- 
gine also  came  into  Its  own  concurrent  with 
this  period,  just  before  the  Korean  war.  but 
there  was  still  much  development  to  carry. 
on.  This  change  In  technology  not  only 
eompUcated  the  problems  of  engine  design 
and  tooling,  but  also  necessitated  the  re- 
design of  airframes  as  well.  In  addition. 
the  new  poeslblllties  at  supersonic  speeds 
placed  another  burden  upon  research  and 
engineering. 

Therefore,  much  resource  and  develop- 
ment spilled  into  production,  resulting  In 
nimieroiu  costiy  engineering  change  orders 
to  correct  deficiencies  that  were  the  direct 
result  of  Insiifllcient  proofing  or  testing. 

Base  construction  was  rushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  res\iltlng  in  premium  costs  in  some 
cases,  and  undesirable  conditions  In  a  few. 
This  could  easily  happen  when  the  men 
bad  so  little  time  to  accomplish  so  much. 

In  fact,  they  were  asked  to  do,  and  tried 
to  do,  more  than  they  could  possibly  accom- 
plish In  the  time  at  hand. 

A  target  of  143  wings  had  been  established 
by  the  military  strategists  as  the  goal,  it 
was  set  too  high  for  orderly  achleveioent  In 
the  time  available,  with  unfortunate  resxalts 
At  the  end  of  lAtfch  1863.  the  Air  Force 
had  108  wings.  10  of  which  had  not  at  the 
time  been  provided  with  their  planned  com- 
bat aircraft — an  effective  strength  somewhat 
less  than  had  been  planned  2  years,  or  even 
1  year  ago.  but  substantially  equal  to  the 
05-wlng  program  adopted  by  the  Truman 
administration  late  In  1950  after  the  Korean 
war  started. 

Since  our  atomic  capabilities  have  been 
growing  steadily,  we  want  to  be  In  a  position 
to  take  full  advantage  of  them  If  we  are 
confronted  with  a  situation  that  forces  us 
to  do  so.  TO  do  this,  we  must  have  an  the 
advantages  that  are  provided  in  modem  air- 
craft of  the  best  characteristics  to  meet  the 
new  reqiilrements  of  aerial  warfare. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  logical  thing  Is  to 
]  iroceed  with  equipping  our  present  wings 
^  rlth  the  most  modem  combat  aircraft,  while 
(oncurrently  building  up  additional  wings 
1o  Increase  our  strength. 

We  are  also  working  dillgentiy  to  get  our 
]  tosonnel.  bases,  and  planes  in  proper  phase. 
)  nd  to  balance  up  the  whole  program  so 
1  hat  the  things  we  have,  and  will  acquire. 
i  omblne  to  achieve  the  maximum  combat 
( ffectlveness. 

We  feel  that  we  can  further  supplement 
our  air  strength  through  taking  advantage 
i  if  the  telent  and  proven  records  of  the  men 
In  the  Air  Guard  and  Ah-  Force  Reserve  by 
(quipping  them  with  many  wings  of  good, 
effective  modern  aircraft. 

Such  a  program  will  make  it  possible  for 
lis  to  efllclentiy  utilize  the  most  modem 
combat  planes  which  production  makes 
ivallable.  Then,  too,  we  hope  that  we  can 
Ireak  some  of  the  technical  and  inoduction 
lottlenecks  in  order  to  get  better  planes  as 
loon  as  practical.  From  time  to  time,  the 
1  military  leaders  in  the  Air  Force  have  sub- 
itituted  one  plane  for  another,  thus  adjust- 
ing schedules  to  meet  changes  in  require - 
1  oente  as  conditions  or  strategic  missions  are 
]  eadjusted,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  this. 
^  ire  must  depend  upon  their  advice  In  this 
1  aspect. 

I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  is 
I  ufllclent  money  avaUable,  so  that  it  will  not 
1  le  necessary  to  deduct  any  combat  {rianes 
1  rom  previous  production  schedules  estab- 
1  Lshed  by  the  Air  Force  before  the  budget  re- 
1  lew,  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Today,  3  aircraft  with  modem  weapons 
( an  approximately  duplicate  the  destructive 
]  tower  at  all  the  2,700  planes  utilized  in  the 
I  ireakout  attack  from  the  Normandy  beach- 
head. We  are  making  rapid  progress  with 
laodem  weapons,  including  guided  missiles. 
<  hir  striking  force  is  increasing  every  day. 

We  think  that  the  past  practice  of  leaving 
1  he  impression  with  the  people  of  the  United 
1  ttetes,  that  because  large  svaxw  of  money 
liave  been  committed  and  figures  of  great 
1  magnitude  are  used  as  targete  that  they  can 
liave  the  feeling  of  security,  has  been  most 
1  tnf ortunate. 

We  propoee  to  tell  the  public  what  can  be 
I  roduced  and  not  ask  for  any  more  money  in 
the  way  of  appropriations  than  is  necessary 
t  D  do  the  Job  that  can  be  reasonably  accom- 
Illshed  during  the  period  in  question. 

After  looking  over  all  the  problems  In- 
volved, we  believe  we  can  have  120  combat 
\  -ings  of  modem  airplanes  in  the  Air  Force 
sometime  during  the  year  1966.  In  addi- 
t  ion  to  this,  the  Air  Reserve  and  Air  Guard 
tnlte  will  have  many  wings  of  modem  air- 
c  -aft,  which  they  do  not  have  at  the  present 
t  me.  We  also  believe  that  by  better  phasing 
of  personnel,  alrbases,  and  planes,  we  can 
achieve  more  effective  striking  power. 

Speaking  of  airpower,  I  would  remind  you 
t  tat  It  is  the  sum  total  of  the  aviation  units 
a  Id  supporting  forces  of  the  Air  Force.  Navy, 
&  arlne  Corps,  and  the  Army,  including  their 
r  serve  units.  Ever  since  the  first  week  of 
t:  it  KcH-ean  war,  carrier  lask  forces  have  op- 
e  ated  in  the  Korean  theater.  Naval  avia- 
ti  on.  Including  marine  aircraft,  will  have  ap- 
P'oximately  9,900  operating  aircraft.  Also 
w  e  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Army, 
Nivy.  and  Marine  Corps  must  provide 
giound  and  antiaircraft  defense  for  Air 
Firce  Installations,  and  to  aasiire  that  sea 
supremacy  wUl  permit  logistic  support  of 
A  r  Force  installations  wherever  they  may 
b<!  located. 

While  we  continue  the  program  of  build- 
Ir  g  up  our  military  strength,  we  have  found, 
fr  jm  the  investigations  of  the  operations  of 
U  e  MUitary  btebllshment,  that  there  are  a 
niunber  of  substantial  savings  that  can  be 
made  throughout  the  entire  organization. 
Tiila  can  be  accompllahed  throiigh  better 
pUnnlng,  organization,  and  better  proce- 
diires  and  methods.  Because  of  the  great 
mignltude  of  the  task,  it  will  take  a  Uttle 


time  to  show  substantial  results.  Because 
the  Military  Bstabliahment  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  security  of  our  Nation,  we  are 
proceeding  with  great  care  toward  m>k<T»g 
intelligent  savings  wherever  possible. 

We  are  facing  these  problems  objectively. 
Every  decision  is  being  carefully  weighed 
with  the  full  conselo\isness  of  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  military  postiue,  but  with  a  view 
of  managing  the  operation  and  carrying  on 
ite  activities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  achieve 
this  result  on  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
basis,  so  that  whatever  strength  is  needed 
in  our  military  arm  will  be  accomplished, 
without  weakening  the  economic  body  which 
supporta  it. 

We  have  had  long  experience  in  financing, 
planning,  and  producing  the  equipment  for 
war,  as  well  as  that  for  peace.  Out  of  that 
experience  we  know  much  about  the  cost 
processes;  lead  times,  and  other  elemente 
required  for  a  production  program.  We  have 
learned,  too.  that  the  easiest  way  to  waste 
money  is  to  have  available  more  money  than 
is  required,  for  it  tempte  the  best  of  us  to 
reach  for  things  we  really  do  not  need. 

After  setting  up  our  program  on  a  sound 
operational  basis,  we  estimated  the  money 
the  Defense  £)epartment  would  need,  and 
when  it  would  be  needed.  We  looked  over 
the  amotint  of  money  available,  and  OTir  re- 
quest to  Congrees  was  for  the  additional 
amount  we  needed  to  acccmpllsh  the  pro- 
gram related  to  fiscal  year  1964.  These  are 
the  figures: 

[In  billions  <tf  dollars] 


Army....... 

Nsvy 

Air  Fores 

InterdepsrtmenUU. 

TotsJ 


Kstlmst^ 
carryover 

from 
previous 

appropria- 


17.06 

1«.M 

».48 

.24 


e2.M 


Revised 

budget 

nqttegt 

Itoeal  year 

1864 


13.07 
9.M 

11.  SO 
1.03 


».(H 


Total 


30.73 

38.51 

40.17 

1.27 


Let  no  American  mislead  himself  by  giv- 
ing consideration  to  any  single  budget  be- 
fore the  Congress,  which  in  fact  represents 
new  obllgational  authority  and  future  ex- 
penditures. A  comprehensive  view  of  our 
capabilities  of  armament  and  steying  power 
requires  as  well  a  thoroiigh  understanding  of 
that  which  we  have  ordered  and  that  which 
is  being  delivered,  the  funds  which  are  un- 
committed, in  addition  to  the  new  obllga- 
tional authority  reinesented  in  any  current 
budget. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Air  Force  will 
have  available  to  it  52  percent  more  lUnds 
than  the  Navy,  and  31  percent  more  than  the 
Army,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Army's 
expenditures  must  include  most  of  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  the  war  in  Korea,  including  the 
support  of  the  ROK  divisions. 

Ninety-eight  billion  six  hxmdred  and 
eighty  million  Is  a  lot  of  money.  Actually 
more  than  half  of  it  is  going  to  be  spent  by 
the  three  services  for  airpower. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  available  to  the 
Defense  Department,  there  are  billions  in 
atomic  energy  funds,  allocated  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Com  mission,  which  should  also  be 
considered  as  part  of  our  overall  air  strength. 
It  has  struck  me  as  rather  odd  that  in 
all  the  discussions  of  national  defense  there 
Is  much  talk  of  planes,  ships,  and  tanks,  but 
I  have  heard  Uttie  about  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  most  vital  element  of  our  national  de- 
fense. Namely,  these  fine  men  and  women 
who  have  made  the  military  their  profession. 
Has  anyone  told  you  whether  they  are  being 
properly  paid  in  relation  to  people  in  other 
activities?  Has  anyone  told  you  about  some 
of  the  Inequities  in  their  pension  and  retire- 
ment setup?  Are  their  families  properly  pro- 
tected? 
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Because  the  SeentarlM  of  yoor  Dtfanaa  Bi- 

toblishment  have  always  felt  a  deep  respon- 
Bibllity  to  people  under  their  direction,  one 
of  the  first  things  we  did  upon  taking  office 
was  to  ask  that  a  study  be  made  at  this  whole 
subject  within  the  mlUtary  services. 

These  men  and  women  hava  always  done 
well  by  us;  and  they  will  do  well  by  ua  la  the 
future.  So  let  us  keep  faith  with  them  and 
their  families. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  new  Joint  COilef s 
of  Staff  wlU  completely  restudy  our  strategic 
concepts  and  plans  in  light  of  many  recent 
developments  axid  technological  advances. 
We  will  locA  forward  to  their  recommenda- 
tions, which  we  hope  to  have  the  latter  part 
of  this  year.  Meantime,  we  shall  continue  to 
build  up  owr  strength. 

We  who  are  in  Waahlngton  are  deeply^ 
grateful  to  you  and  to  the  communities  jan 
represent  for  your  aplendld  contribution  to 
national  seeurtty.  We  also  want  you  to  know 
that  we  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  cream  of  yoxmg  American  manhood  Is 
being  sacrificed  in  this  world  struggle,  and 
that  is  ever  our  fervent  hope  that  we  can 
minimize  their  dangers  and  bring  as  many 
as  possible  safely  home. 


WasoB**  DOcuu 


AU  budget  cuts  seem  to  come  from  the 
Air  Force  becaxise  they  had  the  moet  money. 
But  not  a  single  combat  plane  will  be  cut. 

The  I4S-wing  goal  by  the  end  at  1954  has 
been  completely  unrealistic.  Combat  plane 
deliveries  havent  been  on  schedule  for  the 
last  30  months.  That  goes  back  to  January, 
1951. 

All  this  "slippage"  is  going  to  be  canceled 
out  and  a  fresh  start  made  toward  a  new 
120-wing  interim  goal. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  buildup  has 
been  all  out  of  phase.  It  has  now  10  wings 
without  planes.  It  has  air  bases  without 
planes.  It  has  had  not  enough  ammuni- 
tion for  Korea  but  more  desks  and  adding 
machines  than  it  could  use.  and  a  27-month 
supply  of  toilet  paper. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  mouMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaiajf.  June  2. 195i 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkcou.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Peter  Edson  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News: 

WTLaottB  Dnsanta 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Senator  Maioam  Cbasb  SmxK.  Republi- 
can of  Maine,  went  into  her  game  of  three 
times  "Twenty  Questions"  with  Defense  Sec- 
retary Charles  E.  Wilson  and  Undersecretary 
Roger  M.  Kyea.  luring  to  produce  all  the 
answers  to  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
new  defense  budget  for  next  year. 

Actually  Seiuitor  Smitb  insists  she  asked 
only  32  questions,  but  uoca»  had  8  and  4 
parts.    And  were  loaded. 

When  Secretary  Wilson  got  the  list,  he 
went  to  Senator  Smitb.  He  agreed  to  answer 
some  but  tried  to  beg  off  on  making  some 
answers  public  For  instance,  there  was  No. 
14: 

"Do  we  have  any  atomic  cannons  in  Europe 
now?  How  long  would  it  take  xis  to  get  addi- 
tional atomic  cannons  to  Western  Europe? 

"How  many  tanks  does  the  Army  have  in 
reserve?  How  many  tanks  are  we  using  in 
Korea?  Do  we  plan  to  send  these  tanks  to 
Europe  in  case  of  war? 

"What  are  we  doing  to  meet  the  menace 
of  Soviet  sutunarlnes? 

"What  are  we  doing  to  protect  oiv  ships 
from  the  menace  of  Soviet  naval  mines? 

"Is  the  Nike  missile  going  to  do  away  with 
the  need  for  the  air  defense  ooounand?" 

Probably  the  most  difficult  and  key  ques- 
tion la  No.  U: 

"How  can  you  cut  more  than  $5  bUUao 
from  Air  Force  appropriations,  cut  back  the 
Air  Force  strength  to  114  wings,  and  stlU  say 
It  wlU  be  more  powerful  in  1954  than  If  the 
original  plan  had  been  foUowed,  to  build  a 
14a-wlng  Air  Ftorce  by  19547" 

In  answering  this.  Secretary  Wilson  win 
have  to  go  into  •  long.  Involved  esplanatiott 
In  which  many  people  get  lost. 


TkeSi 


Merer  Seb  on  Mm  Amencaa 
WarDea4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FmWBTtvsWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  May  30,  I  delivered  the  fol- 
lowincr  Memorial  Day  address  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Pa.,  at  services  sponsored  by 
the  local  post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States. 

The  address  follows: 
1958  MncoaiAt  Dar  Aodiess  bt  How.  Jamxb 

E.   VAM  ZAMOT,  or  PXKNSTLVAItIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  comrades,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have 
been  selected  to  participate  in  the  annual 
Memorial  Day  services  of  this  community. 

The  resldente  of  this  community  are  known 
for  their  patriotism  in  both  war  and  peace. 
Not  only  have  they  contributed  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  in  defense  of  this  Nation, 
but  they  have  likewise,  by  their  toU  and  sac- 
rifice, helped  build  this  great  Republic. 

It  Is  significant  as  we  assemble  to  ob- 
serve Memorial  Day  that  we  recognise  that 
throughout  the  year  we  celebrate  quite  a 
number  of  special  days.  Tee;  special  days 
for  many  thoughts  and  moods. 

In  February  we  honor  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Oeorge  Washington  as  great  leaders. 

In  May  we  reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  this  great 
Republic  and  praise  our  Armed  Forces. 

In  July  comes  noisy  celebration  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

In  November  we  recaU  war  victories  and 
give  thanks  for  the  richness  of  oxu  land  and 
In  December  we  praise  God  for  th*  priceless 
gift  ot  his  Divine  Son. 

All  those  are  very  important  days  because 
they  emphasiae  the  beet  in  American  his- 
torical heritage. 

We  dedicate  them  to  our  breadth  of  vision, 
strong  leadership,  the  bravery  of  our  de- 
fenders, the  glory  of  aU  ch»lshed  freedom, 
and  Ood's  love  for  all  mankind. 

There  Is  also  the  30th  of  May.  We  caU  tt 
Memorial  Day  becatiee  It  is  the  special  day 
for  memories— the  day  of  eulogies  to  oar 
heroic  dead,  for  the  men  who  have  fought 
and  died  in  the  defense  of  tills  country. 

Memorial  Day  is  dedicated  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  young  and  old,  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  mttitary  conquest 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  Memorial  D^ 
Is  the  day  of  living  trtbute  to  thoee  honcnd 

The  intent  of  what  we  say  here  shaU  e«« 
tend  far  beyond  the  horlaon. 


Our  tributes  to  the  heroic  American  war 
dead  reach  around  the  earth. 

Out  thoughts,  prayers,  and  words  of  grati- 
tude shaU  travel  swlftiy  with  the  light  oC 
this  day. 

The  sound  of  our  voloee  Is  directed  Into 
many  lands.  For  It  has  been  said  truly 
that  the  s\in  never  sets  upon  the  American 
war  dead. 

Let  us  remember  that  more  than  150,000 
American  war  dead  have  been  laid  to  rest  In 
foreign  lands. 

"niousands  of  others  have  been  loat  be- 
neath the  waters  of  many  oceana  far  from 
our  shoree. 

Our  war  dead  are  burled  In  Asia.  Europe, 
and  in  Africa,  as  well  as  In  cemeteries  here 
at  home. 

Tee;  It  Is  true  that  the  sun  of  a  single  day 
never  sets  upon  the  graves  of  our  honored 
dead  because  the  sun  shines  perpetually 
upon  some  area  of  hallowed  American 
ground.  This  assertion  is  proved  by  his- 
tory and  the  maps  of  the  world. 

The  light  of  the  sun  races  across  the  face 
of  continents  at  great  speed.  1,000  miles  an 
hour.  When  it  is  midnight  over  the  United 
States  the  sum  is  shining  at  high  noon  over 
Korea  and  the  Philippines. 

While  darkness  still  surrounds  lis  a  new 
day    Is    beginning    In    Itely,    France,    antf' 
Belgium.  ^ 

There  Is  always  another  dawn  creeplac 
silenUy  over  some  far  awy  ocean  or  Jungle,' 
over  strange  hills  and  cities.  And  there.  In 
the  pale  light  of  each  new  day.  the  American 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  stirring  at  half-mast, 
and  beneath  it  are  thousands  of  white 
markers  inscribed  with  the  names  of  our 
departed  men. 

If  we  could  visit  one  oS  theee  cemeterlea 
in  the  f  arflung  corners  of  the  earth  and  walk 
slowly  between  the  white  markers  we  would 
see  that  some  are  the  Christian  oroas  and 
others  the  Star  of  DavM.  the  identifying 
symbol  of  the  gentile  and  Jew. 

As  we  bend  forward  to  read  the  Inscribed 
names  we  find  that  they  are  names  as  com- 
mon and  as  varied  as  one  finds  In  this  or  any 
other  American  commimity.  Tet  above  all, 
they  are  Americans. 

As  we  walk  among  the  rows  we  nuiy 
wondCT  was  this  man  white  or  black?  And 
this  next  man.  was  he  a  ooUege  graduate  or 
was  he  too  young?  And  that  one,  whoa* 
name  is  hard  to  (ironounoc.  were  his  parents 
native  Americans  or  tmmtgrantet 

Then  we  look  at  the  flag  overhead.  We 
watch  Its  brlUlant  red  and  white  strlpee 
curving  with  the  shifting  breeze.  It  folds 
gentiy  to  the  north,  then  the  east,  then 
aouth,  and  west.  The  flag  seems  to  speak. 
At  least  we  sense  an  answer  coming  from 
that  proud  and  beautiful  en^lem  that  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  our  hero  dead. 

The  flag  seems  to  say  "Visitor,  all  of  your 
speculatons  about  these  men  are  of  Uttle 
Importance.  It  matters  not  who  they  were, 
whether  they  were  rich  or  poor,  whether  they 
had  college  degrees  or  were  uneducated.  It 
makes  Uttle  difference  whether  they  rest 
under  a  cross  or  star.  AU  yoiu  questions 
are  of  the  past.  They  deal  with  trivial  dU- 
tlnctlons  which  only  the  Uving  consider 
Important." 

As  we  stand  looking  at  the  flag  and  the 
graves  we  see  it  all  very  clearly.  Death  U 
the  great  equalizer,  only  in  life  do  we  Judge 
a  t»n>n  by  his  money  or  social  standing. 
Only  In  life  do  we  question  his  race  or 
creed.  ^^ 

Then  we  get  the  final  answer.  The  flag 
tells  us  clearly  all  the  men  who  rest  here 
were  yotir  defenders  and  mine.  They  wsre 
Americans.  TJiey  were  comrades  In  arms. 
They  wmn  loyal  to  our  national  tradltlona, 
their  patriotism  U  beyond  question.  Their 
toi  every  was  proved  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Tbey  made  the  one  supreme  sacrUle.  And 
now  het«  4hey  He  as  aymbt^  of  Americaa 

fortitude.  

And  there  you  stand,  living,  revlewtng  to* 
past,  contemplating  the, future. 
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"^m:  tbat  !•  what  we  do  on  UcmorUl  Day: 
Bmrimw  th«  past  and  contemplate  tlie  future. 
It  baa  been  ever  eo  since  tbe  Memorial  Dajr 
tbeme  waa  first  Interpreted  Into  reaUty  88 
years  ago.  Tbat  was  In  1864  wben  two 
women  of  Boalsburg,  Pa..  Kmma  Hunter  and 
lira.  Myers,  placed  flowers  on  the  graves  ot 
tbelr  loved  ones  lost  In  battle. 

Then  a  little  later.  Memorial  Day  was  of- 
ficially designated  the  special  day  for  na- 
tional mourning  and  homage  to  the  dead. 

But  the  living  veterans  do  not  stop  there. 
They  go  far  beyond  mere  memories  and 
eulogies.  Tbey  heed  the  message  of  the 
flag  which  not  only  symbolizes  the  past,  but 
also  the  determination  and  vigor  of  tbe  liv- 
ing to  defend  the  future. 

So,  In  this  Memorial  Day  of  1953.  we  pay 
our  solemn,  heartfelt  respects  to  the  dead, 
then  we  reaffirm  the  pledge  to  carry  on  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us. 

Time  will  quickly  erase  from  memory  the 
words  we  voice  here  today.  Also  time  will 
record  how  well  we  fulfill  our  obligations 
to  the  honored  dead. 

We  have  often  heard  reference  to  the  great 
price  paid  for  American  freedom.  Tbe  price 
baa  been  tremendous  during  the  past  178 
years.  It  has  been  paid  in  lives,  money, 
and  anguish.  So  shall  it  continue  to  be 
paid  far  into  the  fut\ire  as  long  as  we  are 
determined  to  retain  o\ir  freedom. 

8\irely  we  remember  that  nearly  1.500,000 
Americans  have  been  battle  casualties  since 
this  Nation  first  began  defending  its  free 
way  of  life.  Our  obligation  to  those  men 
Is  traditional.    It  is  a  perpetual  debt. 

We  must  keep  paying  that  debt.  The  only 
way  we  can  do  It  is  through  continuotu  de- 
fense of  aU  the  ideals  for  which  tbey  sacrl- 
floed  tbelr  lives. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  and  certainly  no 
fumbling  about  tbe  future.  We  can  profit 
by  long  experience  in  this  business  of  self- 
defenae.  We  have  been  at  it  since  tbe  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The  names  and  faces  of  our  enemies  have 
changed  through  the  years,  but  the  motives 
and  methods  of  tyrants  are  always  the  same. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  we  call 
tbem.  Prussians.  Nazis,  Fascists,  or  Ck>m- 
munlsts.  Tbey  are  Identical.  Their  weap- 
ons are  similar.  Tbey  lead  with  treacherous 
propaganda  followed  by  infiltration,  deceit, 
overthrow,  then  persecution,  and  finally 
domination  by  brute  fco'ce. 

We  have  seen  that  pattern  of  aggression 
time  and  again.  More  than  800  million  peo- 
ple are  today  strangling  in  the  grip  of  inter- 
national communism.  They  became  tbe  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  tyranny  because  they  did  not 
have  the  strength  or  the  vigilance  with 
which  to  protect  themselves. 

Our  sacrifices  in  two  world  wars  have  not 
brought  universal  peace.  World  peace  will 
always  be  only  a  dream  If  we  try  to  inter- 
pret It  Into  terms  of  perpetual  security. 

Lasting  unchallenged  freedom  and  peace 
•re  Utopian  goals  never  to  be  reached  as  long 
•a  greed  and  lust  for  power  are  part  of 
bmnan  nature.  And  human  nature  has 
been  the  same  since  the  beginning  of  history. 

n-eedom  such  as  we  enjoy  in  these  United 
States  is  not  the  natural  way  of  life.  The 
natural  way  is  constant  stniggle  by  tooth 
and  claw.  In  other  words.  It  Is  the  law  of 
the  Jungle — domination  of  the  strong  over 
the  weak. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  our  freedom 
we  must  defend  it  constantly. 

We  may  not  like  that  analysis  of  human 
behavior  but  history  confirms  it.  Recognis- 
ing that  fact  our  Federal  Government  In- 
structs the  foreign  bom  who  seek  citizenship 
In  our  country  to  regard  their  obligations  to 
our  Republic  in  that  light. 

We  need  not  look  into  tbe  remote  past  for 
evidence  of  these  things.  Our  men  are  to- 
day waging  battle  for  freedom.  They  stand 
guard  against  potential  aggressors  in  the 
Arctic  and  In  Europe.    Tbey  and  tbelr  alllea 


of  IV  nations  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the 

war      against      commiuiism.     The 

in  Korea  has  been  going  on  since 

1950.     American  casualties  during  the 

35  months  total  140.000.     Our  Korean 

increase  at  tbe  average  of  145  each  day. 

;   we  are  still  paying  in  lives,  money. 

anguish  to  keep  Intact  our  concept  of 
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Ai  we  pause  In  a  spirit  of  reverence  to  oUr 
dep<J-ted  heroes,  we  shall  be  giiilty  of  gross 
negl  Igence.  if  we  fail  to  keep  the  faith  with 
tha  e  who  died  in  defense  of  our  flag. 

T  key  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
belli  f  that  no  contribution  was  too  great  if 
it  m  eant  the  perpetuation  of  American  Instl. 
tutl  >ns  and  ideals. 
Tfuly  It  may  be  said  that  their  heroic 
are  the  golden  threads  woven  through 
tiistory. 
Is  our  common  task  to  honor  their 
by  making  certain  that  this  Nation 
to  prosper  and  grow  strong. 
If  we  fail  in  o\ir  mission,  we  defile  the 
men  kory  of  every  hero  who  wore  the  uniform 
country,  and  we  likewise  forfeit  our 
to  the  legacy  of  patriotism  and  devo- 
that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  gen- 
of  courageous  Americans. 
Thily.  Memorial  Day  Is  an  occasion  for 
dee]  I  reflection  and  true  appreciation  of  the 
valie  of  American  cltlaenahlp  by  indelibly 
imp  -eeaing  upon  oxir  minds  the  sacriflces 
nec4  ssary  to  provide  us  with  liberty  and 
freepom.  We  should  thank  Almighty  God 
and  every  day  In  the  year  for  the 
privilege  of  being  Americans,  say- 
vitb  all  the  fervor  at  our  command  and 
the  Innermost  recesses  of  our  hearts: 
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"Loi  d  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet 
La  t  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 


CIu  Bce  To  Aid  Italy  ud  the  United  Sute* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  mtw  TOKx 
nt  ISE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  2. 195$ 

Utr.   ROONEY.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leavje  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.fl  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  31,  1953: 
Cha  »ci  To  Am  Italy  and  th«  TJhtttd  Statbs 

Biooklynites  who  are  of  Italian  birth  or 
have  another  fine  opportunity  to  do 
service  for  the  land  which  Is  still  dear  to 
due  to  ties  of  blood  and  cultiu-e. 
1948  mapy  wrote  letters  to  relatives  and 
frledds  in  the  old  country  which  played  a 
]  art  in  the  defeat  of  the  Communists  and 
ilectlon  of  Premier  Aldde  de  Gasperl  and 
colleagues. 
Another  general  election  Is  scheduled  in 
on  June  7  and  8.  Again  tbe  Reds  are 
g  a  desperate  bid  to  seize  control  of  the 
Itali^  Parliament  and  of  the  country.  And 
the  hope  for  a  decent,  moderate  gov- 
emz^ent  that  would  be  friendly  to  the  United 
lies  in  the  hands  of  Premier  de  Gasperl. 
we  urge  all  Brooklynltes  with  relatives 
friends  in  Italy  to  write  again  urging 
vote  for  De  Gasperl.  Warn  them  of 
( ivUs  of  communism  as  you  have  come  to 
them.  And  the  letters  should  be  wrlt- 
ind  posted  at  once,  preferably  by  airmail. 
Tt  us  you  covild  do  a  service  both  to  Italy 
to  the  United  States.  For  it  would  be  a 
letback  for  us  if  the  Reds  were  to  gain 
cant  "ol  of  the  Italian  Government.  It  seems 
Incndltde  that  this  could  happen  but  we 
und<  rstand  tbe  election  is  expected  to  be  very 
doM  • 
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1953  Hcmoria]  Day  Address  at  Gettys- 
burg Battleield 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  nCNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
an  honor  to  accept  the  Invitation  to  de- 
liver the  Memorial  Day  address.  May  30, 
1953,  at  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Battlefield. 

The  address  follows: 

1963  MxifoaiAi.  Dat  ADDaxas  bt  Jambs  B.  Van 
Zamdt,  IJBMWBB  or  OoMoaasa,  SOth  Distbict 
or  PKNMSTi.vaNX*,  AT  Obtttbbttbo  Battls- 

rlBLO 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  la 
with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness tbat  I  accept  the  kind  invitation  to 
come  here  today  and  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  annual  program  for  the  observance  of 
Memorial  Day.  Inaugurated  by  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  88  years  ago. 

The  Union  Armies  that  numbered  3.213,368 
men  have  been  reduced  by  the  Grim  Reaper 
until  today  1  solitary  soldier  remains  in  the 
personage  of  Albert  Woolson,  106  years  of 
age.  who  resides  in  Duluth,  Minn. 

He  enlisted  at  the  age  of  17  as  a  b\igler 
In  Company  C,  First  Minnesota  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery, and  was  discharged  October  5,  1866. 

Of  a  comparatively  equal  number  of  sol- 
diers in  the  Confederate  Armies  only  fotir 
survive.    Tbelr  ages  are  104,  106, 107,  and  110. 

You  will  recall  that  It  was  here  in  Gettys- 
hxiTg  that  the  Joint  Blue  and  Gray  reunion 
was  held  in  July  1938,  and  of  the  miUiona 
who  served  In  the  2  forces  only  1.980  sur- 
viving veterans  who  fought  under  Meade  and 
Lea  met  to  bury  their  differences  which 
stirred  them  to  bloody  warfare  88  years  ago^ 

The  Oettysbxirg  Battlefield  has  been  a 
mecca  for  thoiisands  of  American  citizens 
who  made  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  this 
historic  shrine. 

When  o\ur  comrades  of  the  Civil  War 
reached  the  twilight  of  life  the  torch  was 
handed  to  us  veterans  of  succeeding  con- 
filcts  to  carry  on  in  honor  and  respect  the 
tribute  of  love  and  devotion  to  those  defend- 
ers of  our  great  Republic  who  now  enjoy  tbe 
sleep  of  the  Just. 

The  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is  a  living 
symbol  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  was  nec- 
essary to  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  ideal* 
on  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

On  this  historic  site  Americans  Imbued 
with  a  love  of  country  met  in  deadly  combat 
and  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  order  that 
one  nation,  indivisible,  with  Justice  and  lib- 
erty for  all,  might  prevail. 

As  we  Join  in  spirit  the  similar  observances 
in  many  other  communities  where  love  and 
reverence  is  being  paid  to  the  dead  of  aU 
wars,  we  are  reminded  that  American  boys 
are  d3ring  at  this  moment  in  Korea  and  that 
the  peace  we  so  earnestly  desired,  as  a  nation, 
after  fighting  two  World  Wars,  Is  still  to  be 
achieved  with  a  divided  world,  and  the  threat 
of  an  atomic  war  constantly  plaguing  us. 

On  tbe  other  band.  Memorial  Day  is  also 
a  day  of  inspiration,  of  exaltation,  and  of 
hope:  For  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  those 
Immortal  words  here  at  Gettysburg: 

"It  is  rather  for  \is  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  before  us,  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  their  last 
full  measure  of  devotion." 

Wben  Lincoln  spoke,  tbat  catise  was  to  save 
our  Nation  from  disunity;  to  preserve  the 
Government  of  the  people,  by  tbe  people, 
and  for  tbe  people  from  being  torn  apart 


and  by  beta«  iora  apart  lirtMB  final  death 
as  a  nation. 

It  was  a  heroic  struggle  to  bold  together 
this  great  Republic  which  otiz  Founding 
Fathers  at  Valley  Forfe,  Lexington,  and  Con- 
cord had  fought  so  gallanUy  to  create. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended  and  the  victory 
of  Gettysburg  bad  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  restoring  peace  to  our  troubled  Na- 
tion once  more,  oin*  Republic  waa  united. 

Again  the  people  ot  America  stood  shoulder 
t  ^  nhoulder,  as  they  had  in  1776,  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  build  a  greater  and  more 
united  nation. 

Tbe  custom  of  otaeervlng  Memorial  Day, 
which  had  iU  beginning  at  BoaUburg.  Pa.. 
89  years  ago.  was  the  outgrowth  of  that  stir- 
ring period  known  as  the  ClvU  War.  and  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  for  a  day  ot 
tribute  to  their  hero  dead. 

All  over  the  land  our  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Maaon  and 
Dixon's  line  united  in  paying  homage  to  tbelr 
honored  dead. 

In  BO  doing,  tbey  removed  their  hats, 
dropped  a  spray  of  flowers  on  some  soldier's 
grave,  lifted  their  heads  to  the  stirring  notes 
of  tbe  Star-spangled  Banner,  and.  at  tbe 
same  time,  in  their  hearts  they  resolved  tbat 
this  Nation  shall  never  again  be  torn  asunder, 
that  we  shall  never  again  allow  internal  dis- 
cord or  partisan  dissension  to  break  tbe 
solid  front  of  all  Americans. 

This  action  on  tbe  part  of  our  forefathers 
took  place  here  at  Gettysburg  as  well  as  in 
the  most  remote  country  oburcbyard 
throughout  the  Natkm. 

Spurred  on  by  such  a  determined  resolve, 
America  embarked  upion  a  ooxirse.  backed 
by  this  unconqiierable  spirit  of  national 
unity,  that  transformed  this  Republic  into 
a  mighty  and  respected  nation  among  tbe 
people  of  the  world.  Tes,  a  nation  tbat  in  a 
short  span  of  years  became  the  leader  of  tbe 
world. 

Tbe  Spanlsta-American  War  In  1898  tempo- 
narily  halted  our  progress  as  a  nation,  but 
with  a  united  and  unconquerable  spirit  we 
soon  emerged  victorious  and  returned  to  our 
task  at  development  aa  a  Republic  of  free- 
men. 

When  tbe  war  clouds  gathered  over  Burope 
In  1914.  Amerlea  was  a  peaceful  and  \mlted 
naUon.  In  1917,  however,  when  we  were 
told  our  Republic  was  in  danger  we  arose  to 
the  occasion  and  defended  our  national 
honor,  with  tbe  sviccess  to  be  expected  of  a 
united  natkm. 

Our  victory  in  1917-18  was  a  hollow  modt« 
ery.  Wben  the  armistice  ended  hostilities 
and  the  battlellnea  were  discarded  we  found 
that  tbe  price  we  paid  for  our  part  In  World 
War  I  was  written  i^  tbe  blood  of  American 
youth  and  the  tears  and  heartaches  of 
American  fatlMn  and  mothers. 

Then  came  the  devastating  aftermath  ot 
war — that  rushing  tide  of  depression,  unem- 
ployment, starvation,  and  want.  We  saw  tbe 
base  poUtlcal  phlloeophlea  of  tbe  Old  World 
seek  to  gain  a  foothold  in  our  great  Nation 
as  many  cltiaens  were  forced  to  tbe  bread- 
lines to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

It  was  at  this  point  tbat  communism  and 
other  foreign  fanatical  ideologies  sought  to 
take  root  in  tbe  hearts  of  Americans. 

For  tbe  first  time  slnoe  the  ClvU  War  the 
unity  of  our  Nation  was  challenged  as  thee* 
so-called  isms  aougbt  to  replace  tbe  sptrtt 
of  Americanism  so  firmly  Implanted  in  our 
hearta  by  the  brave  Bacrtflrwi  o<  su<di  beroca 
as  rest  beneath  the  green  sod  of  this  hia- 
toric  battleground. 

In  truth,  for  tt»  past  eeveral  year*,  we,  aa 
a  nation,  have  been  fighting  anothw  dvU 
war,  aimed  at  eradicating  tbe  aUen  Influences 
in  our  midst.  We  have  been  aided  in  our 
fight  largely  by  patrkHlo  organisations,  of 
whom  orgamaed  irtarandom  plays  an  tmi' 
portant  part. 

This  task  of  freeing  uui'sslvsa  tram  mfb* 
versive  elamants  wa 
tbe  saaoa  lanatloat 


war  eioods  of  Burope  to  again  form  over 
many  peaceful  nations  of  tbe  C»d  World. 

After  Hitler  invaded  Poland  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  19S0,  It  was  not  many  moptbs  until 
the  Japs  made  their  sneak  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  December  7,  1041,  {dunging  us  Into 
World  War  H. 

Unfortunately,  we  as  a  Nation  did  not 
occupy  at  this  erltleal  period  In  world  his- 
tory, the  same  position  we  enjoyed  as  a 
united  Nation  in  1917-18. 

In  1939,  with  the  war  clouds  forming  again 
and  threatening  our  peace  and  security,  we 
were,  la  truth,  a  botMS  divided  against 
itself. 

While  our  youth  again  re4>ondcd  to  their 
country's  call,  and  our  Industries  hummed 
with  activity  as  they  sought  to  produce  the 
needs  of  an  adequate  national  defense,  we 
found  cxirselves  woefully  lacking  in  national 
unity. 

We  lacked  the  spirit  of  our  heroic  dead 
who  knew  no  ism  Irat  true  Americanism, 
who  saluted  no  flag  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  to  whom  preaervatlon  and  advancement 
of  American  ideals  was  a  Mrthrlf^t  and  a 
solemn  duty  to  one's  country. 

These  honored  dead  whose  memory  we 
revere  this  day  believed  in  true  Americanisoa 
and  were  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  it,  an 
Americanism  that  keeps  strict  faith  with 
every  word  in  the  Bill  of  lUghts  and  In  every 
Hne  of  the  Constitution. 

Tes.  a  kind  of  Americanism  tbat  gives  you 
and  me  tbe  right  to  express  our  opinions, 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  to  commend  or 
criticize,  as  we  see  fit. 

That  same  Americanism  that  gives  us  the 
legal  right  to  meet  under  tbe  same  roof, 
as  coworkers  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  as  farm- 
ers in  our  local  granges,  as  businessmen  In 
our  local  chamber  of  commerce,  as  fraternal 
brothers  in  tbe  Masonic  Order,  KnigbU  of 
Columbus,    Eagles.    Odd   Fellows.    XUcs.    or 

That  same  Americanism  which  leaves  our 
newspapers  free  to  print  anything  not  In 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  libel  or  decency 
and  which  reoognlaes  that  a  free  press  mxist 
be  avaUable  to  aU.  and  tbat  if  we  deay  it 
to  tboee  with  whom  we  disagree  today  It 
may  be  likewise  denied  us  tomorrow. 

Tbat  same  Americanism  tbat  la  1630 
caused  tbe  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  migrate  from 
England  in  search  of  individiial  liberty  with 
the  objective  to  estabUab  homes  in  a  new 
land  where  tbey  could  cling  to  the  religious 
faith  in  which  they  believed. 

And  tbat  same  AmericaiynB  teaches  us 
that  tbe  blessing  of  religious  freedcxn  must 
be  ours  forever  If  America  Is  destined  to 
survive. 

These  are  tbe  concepts  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom that  motivated  our  hero  dead,  and  you 
and  I  realize  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  such  fundamental  truths. 

We  would  be  repudiating  the  principles 
of  true  Americanism  were  we  to  deny  our 
neighbor  tbe  right  to  walk  with  bis  Lord 
and  his  God  in  bis  own  way. 

Our  honored  dead  felt  tbat  no  saoriflce 
waa  too  great  to  guarantee  tbat  tolwanoe 
for  the  rights  of  others  Is  tbe  essence  ot 
Amerieanlazi  applied  to  religious  freed<Ma, 
free  speech,  or  other  individiial  llbntlss. 

They  took  ths  poalUon  there  must  be  free- 
dom for  all  or  freedom  for  none,  and  tbat 
those  who  would  have  America  balf  slava 
and  half  free  are  traitors  to  tba  aiilrlt  o< 
AmericaAlsm. 

They  proved  by  their  sacrlflce  that  AmerU 
canlsm  is  not  something  you  can  seU  for  a 
price,  nor  Is  it  something  you  can  put  on  oe 
take  oB  wben  you  own  a  cartabi  kind  of 
uniform. 

To  tbem  An— <^'*"'«™  was  a  way  of  Ufa, 
a  way  of  Uvlng.  In  sbort.  It  was  the  WsttonTs 
goq^  banded  down  to  tbem  from  tbe  *- 
of  the  Amiff*"*"  Bevotokkm. 

On  tbls  MHDflrtal  Day  1968.  ba  a 
and  war  weary  werld.  tbe  Amsna 
^  yi9  BOOriMr  at  omb  ISO  nflUaa  asa  tHa 


custodians  of  tbe  gospsi  of  true  Amsrleab* 
Ism.  As  trustees  of  tbls  blessed  berttag* 
Memorial  Day  196S  should  be  a  day  of  msdt- 
tatlob,  causing  us  to  pause  and  reflect  oa 
the  manner  In  wbieb  we  are  protecting  tb* 
American  way  of  life  In  the  light  of  chaaglng 
world  conditions. 

Today  we  live  In  tbe  atomic  age.  wtth  two 
great  powers — the  UUited  States  and  Russia — 
In  posseeelon  of  deadly  atomic  weapons  that 
can  destroy  great  metropolitan  cities  and  kill 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  tbelr  Inbabl* 
tants  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  development  of  guided  missiles,  with 
atomic  warheads,  of  germ  and  meebaniaed 
warfare,  can  easily  destroy  all  of  mankind. 

Whne  we  face  these  developments  of  tb* 
atomic  age  which  have  ushered  in  the  most 
critical  period  the  world  has  ever  known,  we 
are  faced  with  the  twin  definition  of  war- 
hot  and  cold — which  Is  In  plain  words, 
nothing  less  than  world  war  IXX.  Russian 
style. 

On  one  band,  Russia  stabs  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  with  the  sword  of  communism 
as  she  proeecutes  a  cold  war  through  diplo- 
matic maneuvering  and  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds  of  dissension  and  bate  among  tbe  fam- 
ily of  tuitions. 

On  the  other  band.  Russia  provokes  shoot- 
ing wars  by  employing  the  manpower  of  her 
satellite  nations  to  do  the  fighting  and 
dying  while  she  supplies  them  with  guns, 
planes,  and  ammunition.  In  truth,  Soviet 
Russia  is  the  real  aggressor. 

In  Korea  we  have  a  glaring  example  of 
Russia's  technique  in  her  quest  of  world 
domination. 

Month  af Ur  month  in  good  faith  we  have 
participated  in  f  rultleas  truce  talks  that  have 
been  tised  as  a  decoy  to  allow  Russian  satel- 
lites— ^Ebed  China  and  North  Korea — ^to  not 
only  strengthen  their  military  machine  but 
to  propagandize  the  world  by  branding  tba 
United  SUtes  aa  tbe  barrier  to  world  peace. 

For  ths  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  we  find  ourselves  tnvcdvsd  with  United 
Nation  troops  in  a  stalemated  war  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Korea  tbat  baa  cost  tbe  AnterU 
can  people  billions  ot  dollars  and  over  140,- 
000  casualties  ot  tbe  American  flower  ct 
youth. 

Ucanwblle  there  Is  evidence  among  our 
alUes  of  a  lack  of  wiU  to  prosecute  tbe  ""^ 
rean  war  to  a  successful  ooncluston.  ^ 

This  evidence  Includes  the  professed 
sire,  prInclpaUy  on  tbe  part  of  Great  Brltaba, 
to  accept  Russia's  satelUte.  Bed  China,  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Matloas.  i 

At  tbe  same  time  Great  Brttaln  and  other 
allies  are  selling  to  Bed  China  millions  cC 
tons  of  strategic  war  materials  tbat  aba 
converts  Into  weapons  of  war  tbat  are  use4 
by  Communist  troops  on  tbe  Korean  front 
In  destroying  tbe  lives  of  American  boys. 

Wben  our  allies  were  confronted  with 
evidence  of  furnishing  Oommunlst  troops  la 
Korea  with  materlaU  at  war  tbey  replied 
that  snob  shipments  were  neossaary  to  carry* 
Ing  on  world  trade.  _/'■ 

In  other  words,  tbey  prefer  war  praMa 
drenched  with  the  blood  at  Amerloan  youth 
rather  than  saerlflea  tbelr  lust  for  worUI 
trade. 

Spading  of  war  proftts.  we  rtiouki  net 
alone  condemn  Great  Brttaln  and  other  a>-> 
nee  whose  ships  feed  war  materials  to  Bed 
Glilna:  but  in  our  own  midst  for  tbe  past 
14  years  we  find  tlis  eoooooay  of  oar  Nation 
has  ba<a  dspcndent  i^on  tbe  proflU  of  wars 
tbat  misliri)  Aaaartcan  wanlinod,  tnflste  our 
•eonomy,  tnereaae  tbe  burdsa  of  tawitlon. 
talse  tbe  national  debt,  provlda  an  era  o< 
false  prosperity,  and  Invlts  national  bank- 
niptcy— tbs  objeettve  so  eagerly  sought  by 


On  tbls  Meaaorlal  Day  19SS.  as  wa  TtfUf0 
Amsrlea'a  position  in  tba  Bgbt  of  <a>angiiic 
world  condltioas,  we  must  f  «By 
tta  mafpaStode  of  our 
tkatteaaattoBsoCtba 
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■  Surely  we  as  a  nation  are  not  unmindful 
of  tbe  lewons  taugbt  by  the  sacrtflce  of 
thoee  honored  dead,  wbo  placed  unity  of 
pHrpoee  and  loyalty  and  devotion  to  one's 
country  above  any  selflsb  alms  or  amo- 
tions. 

The  need  for  a  united  nation  devoid  of 
any  partisan  motives  was  never  more  appar- 
ent as  we  face  the  futive  with  our  problem 
of  im>vtdlng  an  adequate  national  defense. 
What  we  need  Is  more  enthusiasm  and 
ssal  for  Americanism. 

If  the  dictator  nations  can  mtister  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  for  their  lustful  regimes, 
what  Is  there  to  prevent  America  from  cast- 
ing off  her  lukewarm  attitude  and  experienc- 
ing a  revltallaatlon  of  American  principles 
and  Ideals? 

The  crying  need  of  the  hour  Is  for  every 
American,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  social 
position,  to  be  Inspired  by  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  these  brave  patriots  whose  names 
are  Indelibly  Inscribed  on  our  hearts  and 
whose  memory  Is  a  benediction. 

These  heroes  met  the  acid  test  of  patriot- 
ism at  Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  Antletam. 
San  Juan.  Flanders  Field,  Normandy,  Iwo 
Jlma.  and  In  the  rice  paddles  of  Korea. 
They  were  tinafraid  and  glorious  in  their  vic- 
tories. 

We  fellow  Americans  may  have  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  regard  to  many  ques- 
tions, but  there  can  be  no  compromise  on 
the  fimdamental  principles  of  unity,  loyalty, 
and  love  of  country. 

The  tolerance  of  the  American  people  as  a 
nation  has  been  seized  upon  by  un-Ameri- 
can groups  to  promote  their  own  programs 
of  hate  and  oppression. 

In  the  name  of  our  martyred  dead  let  \is 
as  Americans  address  ourselves  to  these  alien 
paraaitas  in  onir  nddst  and  in  immtstalcable 
terms  serve  notice  that  their  presence  here 
among  a  free  people  will  not  be  co\uite- 
nanced. 

Let  the  Communists  return  to  Russia 
and  face  the  secret  trial  and  consignment  to 
an  unmarked  grave  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Let  the  parlor  pinks  and  their  kind  take 
up  residence  In  Moscow  where  the  principles 
of  human  liberties  have  been  discarded  and 
where  no  man  may  dare  to  call  his  soiU  his 
own. 

We  should  unite  In  supporting  a  mass 
movement  to  provide  the  means  of  trans- 
portation to  these  base  ingrates  who,  while 
enjoying  the  blessings  and  privileges  of 
America,  are  in  the  same  breath  laboring 
Incessantly  to  uproot  and  destroy  every  ves- 
tige of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Let  them  demonstrate  their  sincerity  for 
godless  Russia  by  departing  from  o\u-  shores, 
and  every  loyal  American  will  utter  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving. 

In  similar  fashion  we  should  bold  in  con- 
tempt the  lukewarm  American.  To  him  the 
day  of  reckoning  has  arrived,  and  he  must 
remove  his  cloak  and  stand  revealed  in  his 
true  light  as  a  spineless  Ingrate  and  one  who 
accepts  the  blessings  of  American  cltlxsenshlp 
with  no  thought  of  assuming  its  duties  and 
obligations. 

We  can  pay  no  greater  tribute  to  the  mar- 
-  tyrs  of  our  Nation  on  this  Memorial  Day  nor 
can  we  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  than  to  resolve  as  we 
stand  within  the  portals  of  this  historic  bat- 
tlegro\ind  that  we  will  truly  evaluate  the 
manifold  blessings  bestowed  upon  ub  by  cltl- 
senshlp  In  this  great  Republic. 

Let  us  carry  aloft  the  torch  of  freedom; 
and.  In  so  doing,  let  us  march  as  a  \mlted 
people  asking  Ood  to  place  us  in  His  infinite 
care  and  continue  to  shower  us  with  His 
choice  blessings  of  peace  and  happiness. 

From  grateful  hearts  let  us  pour  forth  our 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  American 
w»y  of  life  and  beseech  Ood  to  preserve  our 
peat  Republic  for  the  countless  unborn  mil- 
Bona  to  follow  us. 

In  the  same  breath  let  us  In  prayerful  at- 
tltiide  ask  divine  providence  to  restore  peao* 


an(  tranquillity  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
ths  i  In  so  doing  we  may  again  look  upon 
dvl  Uxatlon  as  being  rescued  from  the  on- 
slai  ights  of  those  who  would  destroy  It. 

\l  nth  such  an  objective  and  with  faith  in 
the  future  let  us  say  from  the  depth  of  our 
hes  rts:  Thank  Ood.  I  am  an  American. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1953 

iter.   MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinjinimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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Wkat  It  Freedom? 


th<  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  essay 
wr  tten  by  Donald  Waldman.  of  Hoven 
Hit  h  School.  Hoven,  8.  Dak. 

'  "his  essay  was  one  of  the  prize-wln- 
nix  g  essays  in  a  contest  sponsored  by 
Reider's  Digest  on  the  topic  "What  Is 
Frtedom?"  I  feel  that  it  is  a  splendid 
pie;e  of  work  on  the  part  of  a  bigh- 
scli  0^1  senior  of  my  home  State. 

I  tonald  Waldman  was  selected  to  rep- 
res  "nt  his  high  school  at  Valley  Forge 
wh  ;n  Freedoms  Foundation  gave  awards 
for  special  projects  on  peace  and  free- 
doia.  His  work  should  serve  as  a  good 
example  for  other  students  who  are  in- 
ter rated  in  preserving  the  freedom  and 
str  >ngth  of  this  Government. 

'  tiere  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
wa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd, 
as  follows: 

What  la  PazzDoii? 

(By  Donald  Waldman) 
What  Is  freed<Hn?  This  is  a  question  to 
whl  ch  a  number  of  answers  may  be  implied. 
Mai  ij  of  these  answers  fail  to  stress  the  pro- 
fou  id  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  my  opinion 
freedom  consists  of  the  right  to  do 
whiAt  is  just. 

T  tie  United  States  Is  one  of  the  few  great 
nat  ons  of  the  world  in  which  freedom  really 
exit  ts.  Here  in  our  great  land,  all  of  us 
have  the  right  to  make  laws,  the  obligation 
(»bey  them  and  the  privilege  to  change 
them  if  we  feel  that  they  are  unjust. 

country  has  been  a  place  of  freedom 

since  it  was  discovered,  more  than  400 

ago.     People  came  here  from  all  parts 

\  he  world,  and  formd  the  freedom  they 

looking  fOT.     In  1776  we  declared  our 

and  made  our  freedom  what 

t^ay.    Our  freedom,  in  turn,  has  made 

^hat  we  are  today — the  strongest  Nation 

world. 

of  the  greed  and  Injustice  of  some 

nations  somewhere  in  the  world,  oin*  free- 

has  been  hampered  several  times.     To- 

It  is  threatened  again;  this  time  by  the 

and  narrow-mindedness  of  the 

leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Individual  freedom  and  personal  liberties 

in  my  opinion,  essential  to  freedom  and 

peace.     Our  freedom  and  the  peace 

world  will  continue  to  be  threatened 

the  people  of  every  nation,  everywhere 

the    world,   have   gained    their    rightfiil 

freefom. 

the  people  of  Russia  had  their  freedom 

todajy,  I'm  certain,  they  wouldn't  have  men 

Stalin,  Qromyko,  and  Molotov  for  their 

leaders 
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lope  that  not  only  the  poor  people  of 
,  but  all  the  people  in  the  entire  world, 
someday  be  able  to  experience  freedom 
have  it  here  in  the  United  States. 
CMd  bless  America  and  grant  It  true  peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NKW  BAMPsHna 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  "SPATES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoso  an  editorial 
paying  tribute  to  our  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorsxI.  The 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Lincoln  Star 
of  May  27.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcqrd, 
as  follows: 

Sknatok  Wathz  Mobss 

The  so-called  leaders  in  both  major  par- 
ties go  to  extreme  lengths  to  maintain  what 
Is  called  party  discipline.  In  Washington 
Monday  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and  con- 
servative Southern  Democrats  refused  to 
grant  Senator  Watnc  Morse,  of  Oregon,  his 
place  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  the 
Senate  Labor  Committees. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  Senate  Re- 
publicans. Mr.  MoBsx  is  "Peck's  bad  boy." 
He  must  be  spwrnked,  thoroughly  disciplined, 
properly  punished.  Senator  Moasx,  it  will.be 
remembered,  bolted  his  party's  candidate  for 
President,  something  which  anyone  who 
values  partisanship,  cheap  or  otherwise, 
above  everything  else  finds  it  impossible  to 
forget  or  to  forgive.  The  denial  of  commit- 
tee assignments  which  he  previously  had 
held  on  two  important  committees  to  Sena- 
tor MoBSx  was  not  based  on  a  lack  of  com- 
petence or  physical  Incapacity  to  discharge 
the  committee  duties.  In  the  prime  of  life, 
physically  vigorous,  capable  of  devoting  long 
hours  to  the  job,  intellectually  outstanding 
among  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  a  bril- 
liant mind,  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Government,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
competence  which  cost  Senator  Moasx  tha 
committee  posts  he  desired.  No;  actually, 
on  the  basis  of  ability  and  experience,  no 
member  of  either  cooomlttee  was  better 
eqtUpped  to  serve. 

The  action  taken  by  a  Republican  majority, 
an  action,  it  must  be  admitted  sorrowfully. 
Joined  tn  by  some  Democrats,  is  so  revealing. 
A  man's  capacity  to  serve  his  country  and 
his  people  with  distinction  and  ability  is  of 
no  consequence.  A  man's  courage  in  follow- 
ing his  own  conscience  is  to  be  rebuked.  A 
man's  determination  to  follow  the  course 
which  he  himself  believes  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  interests  of  his  countrymen  must  be 
written  off  or  brushed  aside  in  order  that  the 
Grand  Old  Party  is  in  the  position  to  punish 
Senator  Moasx. 

That  is  one  thing  that  is  wrong  with  this 
country,  and  terribly  vn-ong.  We  place  a 
premium  on  partisanship,  whether  it  Is  in- 
spired and  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica's masses  or  blxinderlng.  blind,  and  stupid. 
Partisanship  Is  the  thing.  The  party  label 
Is  all  that  counts.  Party  support  is  all- 
powerful  in  determining  whether  an  individ- 
ual of  conspicuous  ability  shall  have  the 
right  and  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Senator  Moasx  was  In  Nebraska  last  week- 
end, the  guest  speaker  at  a  memorial  dinner 
given  in  memory  of  the  late  George  W.  Nor- 
rls.  Those  who  heard  Senator  Moasx,  and 
It  was  a  most  unusual  audience  that  packed 
the  dining  room  where  the  dinner  was  held, 
came  away  wUh  the  impression  that  here  is  a 
man  upon  whom  the  American  people  may 
rely.  In  this  great  fight  over  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  the  people  wUl  dU- 
cover  that  they  owa  an  eternal  debt  of 


gratitude  to  Senator  Uomm.  Be  will  be  on 
guard.  And  because  he  wUl  be  on  guard,  it 
will  be  more  dlfflcult  for  certain  powerful 
groups  with  selfish  alms  to  serve  to  put  over 
their  games.  The  address  which  Senator 
Moasx  gav«  at  ^^  memorial  dinner  was  one 
of  the  nioet  effective,  powerful,  political  dis- 
cussions to  which  Mebraskans  have  been 
privUeged  to  listen  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  boys  now  In  the  saddle  may  deny  him 
committee  assignments  he  desires,  but  in  so 
doing  they  wlU  not  clip  his  wings.  They 
may  undertake  every  measure  of  discipline 
but  they  will  not  make  a  coward  out  of  him. 
Senator  Watwx  Moasx  wlU  follow  his  con- 
science. He  wUl  do  what  he  thinks  is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  not  even  the  possibility 
that  his  rebeUlon  may  bring  him  opposition 
should  he  seek  reelection  wlU  reduce  him  to 
the  status  of  a  timid  soul. 

The  American  people  will  find  at  the  cloee 
of  thU  struggle  that  what  they  need  Is  more 
representatives  of  the  courage,  the  high  sense 
of  integrity,  the  conscience  of  Senator  Watkx 
MoBSc.  They  need  more  men  of  this  caliber, 
not  fewer  of  them.  In  the  dominant  role  of 
shaping  America's  future. 


Hif  li-Schod  Gradutet  ■  tlw  Atone  Af  c 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rKNMBTi.vAina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  commencement  day  address 
was  delivered  by  me  to  the  1953  graduat- 
ing class  of  Gettjrsburg,  Pa..  High  School. 
May  31. 1953: 

Members  of  the  faculty  and  school  board, 
class  of  1953,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  U 
pleasing  to  be  accorded  an  invitation  to  de- 
liver the  commencement  address  Incident  to 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  high  school 
In  this  historic  community  of  Oettysbtu'g.  Pa. 

Commencement  day  is  a  momentous  oc- 
casion in  the  life  of  every  person  who  has 
been  given  the  opportiuilty  to  secure  an 
education. 

TO  you  gradtiatea  It  marks  the  close  of 
your  high  school  days,  and  in  the  same 
breath  proclaims  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
In  your  individual  lives. 

You  young  men  and  women  with  the  at- 
tainment of  your  diploma  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  beginning  your  career  In  the  arena 
of  life  as  high  school  graduates  In  this  atomic 
age. 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  era  of  atomic  de- 
velopmente,  it  U  prudent  that  we  retrace  oxir 
footsteps  and  meditate  briefly  on  the  past 
so  that  all  of  us  and.  especially  the  class  of 
1953,  may  fully  appreciate  the  changing 
world  In  which  we   live. 

For  the  past  20  years  o\ir  national  econ- 
omy has  been  dependent  upon  Government 
programs  of  financial  aid  to  our  citizenry. 

In  reviewing  this  period  we  recaU  the 
ghastly  spectre  of  depression  that  Invaded 
every  American  home  In  the  late  1920's  and 
the  early  1930's.  In  many  Instances  destroy- 
ing Its  peace  and  secxirity  and  leaving  pitiful 
examples  of  Ita  devastating  effect. 

We  also  recall  that  even  though  oxir  Oov- 
emment  for  several  years  spent  billions  ot 
dollars  In  emergency  programs  In  an  effort 
to  stem  the  depression.  It  was  not  until  we, 
as  a  Nation.  In  1939.  began  to  gird  ow- 
selves  for  armed  conflict  due  to  the  ominous 
threat  of  Wc»-ld  War  H.  ttiat  employment  waa 
provided  for  millions  of  hungry  Americans. 

As  a  nation,  from  1939.  we  found  oxir- 
■elves  operating  under  a  war  economy  until 


after  World  War  n  was  terminated,  an 
economy  that  was  foreign  to  the  American 
concept  of  a  civilian  economy  based  on  free 
enterprise,  and  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  carve  out  his  own  existence  as  his 
forefathers  did,  without  dependence  on  the 
State  or  National  Government. 

After  a  seemingly  brief  lull  from  an  econ- 
omy l>ased  on  war  and  while  the  difficult 
transition  to  a  peacetime  economy  was  be- 
ing made,  aggression  reared  Its  ugly  head  In 
Korea. 

As  a  result,  in  Jime  1950.  we  became  In- 
volved In  the  so-called  police  action  in  Ko- 
rea which  committed  this  Nation  to  financial 
aid.  military  troops,  materiel,  and  eqtiipment. 
In  short,  today  we  find  ourselves  again 
engaged  in  the  throes  of  war,  war  of  the  hot 
and  cold  variety,  an  Involvement  that  many 
feel  Is  the  prelude  to  world  war  UI  or  an  all- 
out  atomic  conflict. 

The  world  still  shudders  as  it  recalls  the 
destruction  of  property  and  the  huge  loss  of 
human  lives  when  atomic  bombs  were 
dropped  In  1945  on  the  Japanese  cities  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

The  bombs  exploded  over  these  Japanese 
cities  yielded  destruction  comparable  to 
30.000  tons  of  TNT  and  caused.  In  the  matter 
of  seconds,  60,000  deaths. 

These  bombs  were  miniature  specimens 
when  compared  with  the  A-bomb  of  today 
that  wields  destruction  comp>arable  to  100,000 
tons  of  TNT  and  that  will  wipe  out  great 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  New  York  and 
Cniicago  in  the  matter  of  a  few  seconds. 

The  hydrogen  bomb  now  undergoing  tests 
and  nearlng  perfection  dwarfs  the  A-bomb 
of  today,  since  it  will  wield  destruction  com- 
parable to  millions  of  tons  of  TNT. 

Mark  you.  in  mentioning  the  A-bomb  I 
have  referred  to  only  one  memtwr  of  the 
family  of  atomic  weapons,  which  includes 
small  A-bombs  for  tactical  uses,  guided  mis- 
siles that  will  travel  better  than  a  thousand 
miles  an  hour,  atomic  depth-charges  that 
will  destroy  submarines,  and  penetrating  and 
contaminating  weapons. 

Early  next  year  the  atomic-powered  sub- 
marine will  be  able  to  move  under  the  water 
at  a  speed  of  more  than  ao  knots.  A  few 
pounds  of  uranium  will  give  her  ample  fuel 
to  travel  thousands  of  myes  at  top  speed. 
She  will  be  able  to  stay  i:Aider  water  indefi- 
nitely and  will  not  require  a  breathing  tube 
to  the  surface. 

The  atomic-powered  engine  this  submarine 
will  have  will  be  as  revolutionary  to  the 
navies  of  the  world  as  was  the  first  ocean- 
going steamship  120  years  r^o. 

Meanwhile  the  development  of  these 
atomic  weapmns  has  not  only  acted  as  a  de- 
terrent to  a  devastating  third  world  conflict 
but  it  has  also  resulted  In  marked  progress 
In  the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy  for  do- 
mestic uses. 

Several  years  ago  atomic  experts  predicted 
that  It  would  be  1970  or  1980  before  any 
commercial  use  of  atomic  energy  was  feasible. 
Today,  however,  we  are  told  that  because  of 
a  radical  revision  in  the  atomic  timetable, 
resulting  from  almost  unbelievable  develop- 
menta,  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  Is 
closer  than  we  think. 

For  a  moment  let  me  describe  the  peace- 
time potentialities  of  atomic  energy  In  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  medicine,  and  industry. 
The  atomic  farmer  of  tomorrow  will  find 
a  real  helping  hand  through  the  application 
of  radioactivity  to  fertUizer,  thus  getting 
more  plant  production  out  of  the  tens  of 
mlUions  of  doUars  anniudly  spent  for  fer- 
tilizers. 

yoe  example.  In  the  growing  of  com  he 
win  enjoy  a  distinctively  Improved  strain  as 
well  as  a  larger  commercial  crop. 

In  addition  he  wUl  be  able  to  control. 
by  atomic  energy,  sue*  pests  as  mosqiUtoes. 
flies,  and  other  Insect  life  on  the  farm. 

Using  power  derived  from  a  small  stick  of 
uranium  the  sl«  of  a  lead  pencU  his  farm 


machinery  will  (^lerate  over  a  period  of 
months  without  the  necessity  at  refusing. 
The  atcnnlc  doctor  of  tomorrow  will  have 
the  assistance  of  radioactive  hormones,  aclda. 
vitamins,  and  drugs  that  will  exert  their 
Influence  on  the  body  and  thus  assist  in 
developing  ways  to  control  the  body's  use  of 
these  substances  In  the  Interest  of  better 
health. 

He  win  also  have  the  aid  of  radioactive 
materials  to  treat  directly  certain  types  of 
dlseaaes  such  as  cancer  that  for  oenturiea 
have  plagued  mankind. 

The  atomic  Industrialista  of  tomorrow, 
through  the  use  of  radioactive  materlala, 
will  produce  better  rubber  tires  and  engine 
lubricanta  as  well  as  gasc^lne  synthetically 
from  coal  or  natural  gas. 

In  addition  he  will  operate  the  machinery 
and  light  the  light  bulbs  In  his  factories 
with  electric  energy  derived  from  sticks  of 
radioactive  uranium. 

Because  of  the  Intense  radiation  that 
stems  from  uranium  entire  communities  will 
be  furnished  power  for  home  heating,  cook- 
ing, lighting,  etc.,  that  will  revolutionize  the 
American  way  of  living. 

For  an  illustration  the  world  uses  an- 
nually 800  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
energy.  Today  this  energy  Is  produced  by 
coal,  gas,  oil,  and  hydroelectric  daoK. 

Since  1  pound  of  uranium  fully  developed 
equals  2*4  million  pounds  of  coal  therefore 
to  produce  the  800  billion  kilowatt-hours 
of  electric  energy  only  200  tons  of  radioactive 
uranlimi  would  l>e  necessary. 

Possibly  my  discussion  of  atomic  energy 
and  Ita  potentialities  for  peacetime  and 
civilian  uses  may  appear  to  some  of  you  as 
being  out  of  place  In  a  commencement 
address. 

But  knowing  you  members  of  the  class 
ca  1953  must  prepare  to  take  your  place  In 
the  commercial  and  indvistrial  life  of  tlie 
Nation  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  facing  a  changing  world  in  comparison 
to  conditions  that  existed  when  your  par- 
ento  graduated  from  high  school. 

The  real  difference  is  that  you  are  gradu- 
ates In  the  atomic  age,  an  age  that  contains 
many  mysteries  that  man  will  endeavor  to 
fathom  during  your  lifetime. 

As  a  result  of  my  reference  to  this  chang- 
ing world  no  doubt  you  are  concerned  with 
the  qi>««tion  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are 
qualified  to  meet  the  challenge  of  present- 
day  conditions. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  you  young  men 
and  women  have  been  fortunate  in  being 
reared  and  educated  In  a  Christian  and  law- 
abiding  community. 

You  have  been  blessed  with  good  parenta 
and  the  advantages  of  a  high-school  educa- 
tion with  the  posslbUlty  that  a  great  per- 
centage of  you  may  go  to  college. 

Therefore  I  hope  you  will  cherish  the 
Ideals  and  the  principles  that  have  been 
Instilled  in  you  by  your  good  teachers  and 
fond  parenta. 

You  owe  a  lasting  debt  ot  gratitiide  to  your 
parenta  and  a  soleom  duty  to  protect  their 
good  name. 

Tonight  no  doubt  you  are  concerned  with 
the  thought  of  whether  you  will  make  a 
name  tot  yourself.  And  while  you  tvm  this 
thought  over  In  your  mind  I  hope  you  will 
remember  that  the  fact  you  live  In  a  small 
town  Is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  ascend  to 
a  high  position  in  life. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  leading  industrialista 
and  business  geniuses  were  men  who  came 
from  communities  like  Oettysbiirg. 

They  had  faith  In  God,  vision,  courage,  and 
determination;  and  vrith  those  attributes  you 
cannot  fall  to  achieve  a  measiue  ot  success 
ctxnmensurate  with  the  abUlty  you  possess 
•nd  the  amount  of  hard  work  you  are  willing 
to  offer  in  order  to  reach  yo\ir  goal  In  life. 
This  evening  as  you  receive  your  diplomas 
you  shoxild  utter  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 
that  the  Gettysburg  school  district  has  be- 
come one  of  your  greatest  benefactors  In 
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«t  your  dkpoMi  •  well-wivlpped 
■ebool  and  »  faculty  Mmt  Is  anaoalled. 

It  Bbould  1M  your  eonrtwnt  ttaoogbi  and 
amMUon  to  onpioy  your  talents  in  such 
a  Manner  tbat  you  will  reflact  eradlt  and 
honor  on  GattycburK  Hl|;li  ScHool  and.  In 
a  BMaaura,  repay  your  parents,  teachers,  and 
your  community  for  tiM  Investment  your 
education  represents. 

niey  taave  given  jrou  tbe  toc^  by  which 
you  may  earre  a  name  for  yourself,  but  you 
aloiM  must  be  the  judge  as  to  bow  you 
will  api^y  those  tools. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  remark  at  this 
time  tbat  Abraham  Lincoln  In  a  persMial 
letter  to  a  friend  before  the  Civil  War  re- 
ferred to  bis  fipportunlty  for  education  In 
there  words:  "There  were  some  so-called 
aebools  tn  Spencer  County,  Ind.;  but  no 
iluaUflcatlon  was  ever  required  of  a  teacher 
beyond  readln',  wrltln',  and  cli^erln'  to  the 
rule  of  three." 

If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
■ome  latin  happened  to  visit  the  nelghbor- 
bood  be  was  looked  upon  as  a  wisard. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  am- 
bition for  education. 

"•Of  course,"  said  Lincoln,  "^rhen  I  came  of 
age,  I  did  not  know  much. 

"Stm.  however.  I  could  read,  write,  and 
cipher  to  the  rule  of  three. 

*3ut  that  was  all. 

"7  have  not  been  to  school  since. 

**The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this 
store  of  education  I  have  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  under  the  pressiire  of  necessity." 

So  Lincoln  looked  back  on  the  days  of  his 
youth. 

**I  did  not  know  much."  he  recalled. 

But  he  taught  himself  much  later  on, 
after  school  days  were  over. 

Tliat  Is  the  key  to  all  education. 

Its  aim  is  to  make  men  wise.  Some  men. 
tt  is  true,  become  wise  without  any  formal 
education. 

Lincoln  would  never  have  been  a  fool,  even 
If  be  had  not  been  able  to  read,  write  and 
cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  because  he  was 
observant,  curious,  and  reflective. 

But  education,  which  means  in  its  orig- 
inal sense  merely  the  drawing  out  of  one's 
abilities,  was  necessary  to  bring  out  the  Lin- 
coln who  stands  like  a  giant  over  the  Ameri- 
can scene. 

Lincoln  knew  that;  and  since  ready  op- 
portunity was  denied  him  he  fought  for 
every  chance  to  read  books,  to  meet  Inter- 
esting people,  to  do  everything  that  woxild 
widen  his  horizons,  and  open  the  broad 
world  to  his  eager  mind. 

Read  his  words  and  see  how  this  man  who 
as  a  youth  "Did  not  know  much"  yet  he 
taught  himself  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

It  enabled  him  to  pass  on  to  people  of  his 
crwn  time  and  down  to  us  by  the  written 
word  the  wisdom  that  came  to  him  as  edu- 
cation helped  him  to  develop  it. 

One  has  only  to  read  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dresses, the  Gettysburg  speech,  his  letters 
and  papers,  to  realize  that  by  his  own  naked 
efforts  Abraham  Lincoln  made  himself  not 
only  an  educated  but  a  wise  man. 

He  made  use  of  the  limited  tools  at  his 
command,  and  by  such  effort  his  writings 
and  utterances  have  become  gems  of  thought 
and  Hterature. 

There  is  an  age-old  saying  that  knowledge 
la  power,  and  centuries  of  experience  have 
borne  out  the  truth  of  the  Tn>xim. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
power  is  no  guaranty  to  success. 

Between  the  two  there  is  a  deep  gulf  that 
can  be  bridged  only  by  earnest  persevering 
effort. 

Tea  gradiiates  should  keep  in  mind  that 
ticcees  la  not  measured  by  degrees  of  schol- 
arship but  by  what  Is  far  more  valuable  the 
moral  vlctorlea  achieved  and  the  strength 
and  nobility  oC  character  attained. 

In  eonelualon,  in  tendering  my  hearty 
congrattUatlons  to  the  members  of  the  class 


of 

of 


4)58  I  add  this  parting  wWx  IB  tiM 
poet: 

niay  a  life  of  peace  and  pteaeure. 
Blest  and  fair  In  every  way. 

With  bleesings  tnia 

Begin  for  you 

On  your  Commencement  Day.** 


Me)iioriaI  Day  Address  by  Senator  Wiky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoMsm 

IN  ksS  SBNATB  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  Z.  1953 

^T.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uzu  nimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RECokD  a  copy  of  the 
adc  ress  I  made  last  Saturday  at  the 
Meinorial  Day  services  in  the  National 
eater  at  Arlington,  Va. 

Ithere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waj  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

A  TftlSVTK  TO  OUl  HONOCXB  DCAS 

^ '«  are  gathered  In  this  beautiful  am- 
phl<  beater  to  commemorate  the  deeds  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  gave  their  all  that 
thi^  Republic  might  endiire. 

lis  Is  one  of  our  most  hallowed  shrines. 
All  [that  is  mortal  of  thousands  of  heroes 
resty  In  this  sacred  ground. 

coin    walked    here;    Lee    looked    down 
frorii  his  home  on  the  hill;  and  generations 
of  iimerlcans  have  stood  in  silence  by  the 
of  the  departed. 
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Oir  thoughts  turn  back  to  1865,  when 
Mei  lorial  Day,  or  Decoration  Day,  came  into 
beizg  by  a  little  incident  wherein  Southern 
woofen  spread  the  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
loved  ones,  and  on  the  gravea  of 
Northern  soldiers. 

since  that  day,  it  has  been  customary 
to  gather  and  strew  flowers  on  the  graves  and 
the  heroic  deeds  of  sacrlflce  at  those 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

we  are  reminded  that  Just  as  those 
have  passed  on.  preserved  by  their  sacrl- 
and  their  deeds  for  this  Republic — so  it 
r  us,  as  Lincoln  once  said,  "to  be  dedl- 
anew,    that    this    Nation    shall    not 
peri4h." 


Ttday, 


ctTsroDUN  or  trs  owxat  xalvmb 
Tkere  was  a  time  not  so  many  years  ago 
whe  1  the  United  States  of  America  was  J\ist 
anot  her  of  the  many  nations  of  earth. 

Bi  It  history  has  turned  a  comer  since  then. 
You-    country   and    mine    has    become    the 
leader  among  the  nations  and  the  custodian 
great  values,  that  the  race,  through 
sweat,  and  tears,  has  accumulated, 
^er  to  the  "Jewels  of  great  jwice" — to  the 
of  man'k  dignity, 
refer  to  a   government   of  checks   and 
where  autocratic  power  is  a  thing 
of  tAe  past. 

1  efer  to  an  economic  order  known  as  the 
system  where  men  with  inltl- 
and  energy  and  know-how  can  develop 
prow  and  acciuiulate. 
I  ifer  to  a  political  and  social  order  where 
freec  om  of  the  press,  of  speech,  of  worship, 
wheie  free  public  schools,  the  right  to  own 
prop  srty  are  realities. 

AI  this  and  more  is  the  legacy  which  these 
bone  red  dead  bequeathed  us. 

Ov  r  words,  our  tribute  seem  small,  indeed, 
wheii  we  consider  what  they  accomplished. 
How(  tver.  let  our  words  today  be  but  a  pre- 
lude to  actions  worthy  of  their  glorious 
mem  ory. 
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Tttelia  vere  magnificent  deeds  of  valor  and 
berotam  in  every  conflict  in  which  our  coun- 
try baa  been  engaged. 

CHALLXMCES   Or  THX  ATOMIC   A6X 

While  this  Is  a  time  for  remembrance  of 
their  deeda,  it  la  even  more  significantly  a 
tluM  for  rededlcatlon  by  us.  the  living. 

It  is  a  time  for  us  to  avow  that  we  will  be 
adequate  to  n^et  the  challenges  which  are 
before  us  In  this  atomic  age,  in  this  shrunken 
but  divided  world  of  the  aotb  century. 
Thweby  can  we  best  honor  those  who  have 
gone  before. 

In  their  day.  they  were  adequate  to  the 
great  task  before  them.  May  we  be  adequate 
to  the  challenges  which  now  confront  us. 

And  so  oiir  basic  responsibility  is  to  dcter> 
mine  J\ist  how  we  can  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  problems  before  us.  How  can  we  with 
assurance  go  forward  to  preserve  the  immor- 
tal holtage  which  they  bequeathed  to  ua? 

vnarasTAifsnte  ova  HxaTTAOB 

We  cannot  preserve  that  heritage,  however, 
unless  we  know  precisely  of  what  it  consists. 

So  let  us  Inform  ourselves  of  its  true 
meaning. 

Let  us  ask :  What  does  America  mean  to  us? 
What  is  the  American  dream,  evolved  from 
the  hearts  and  the  souls  of  the  millions  liv- 
ing and  dead? 

To  find  it  we  must  fill  ourselves  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — a  working 
knowledge. 

We  must  sense  the  significance  of  our 
unique  governmental  system  of  separation  of 
powers — established  by  our  Founding  Fa> 
there — an  independent  executive,  an  inde- 
pendent legislature,  and  an  independent  ju- 
diciary, with  the  residuum  of  the  power  in 
the  States  and  the  people. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  are  a  Natloa 
of  laws;  tbat  every  right  implies  a  responsi- 
bility; every  opportunity  an  obligation,  and 
that  the  rendering  of  useful  servloe  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen. 

But,  above  all,  we  must  recognize  tbat 
unless  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  present  there 
Is  no  real  freedom.  Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women.  If  it  dies  there,  law  is 
of  no  avail. 

We  must  so  conduct  ourselves  tbat  cvv 
system  of  checks  and  balancea  will  <Hperate 
to  prevent  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  any 
indlvldiial  or  group  of  individuals  or  by  a 
branch  of  government. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  each  branch  of 
government  performs  its  constitutional  f uno- 
tion  in  harmony  with  the  other  brancbea. 

Lirm  a  ktsbn  ax. 

Today,  as  we  view  this  beautiful  amphi- 
theater, we  are  reminded  that  "when  our 
earthly  tabernacle  Is  dissolved  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

So.  with  Sdwin  Markham — 

•Xet  us  not  think  of  our  departed  dead 

As  caught  and  cumbered  in  thcae  gravea 

of  earth; 
But  think  of  death  as  of  another  birth. 
As  a  new  freedom  for  the  wings  outspread, 
A  new  adventure  waiting  on  ahead. 
As  a  new  Joy  of  more  ethereal  aoirtb. 
As  a  new  world  with  friends  of  nobler 
worth. 
Where  all  may  taste  a  more  immortal  bread." 

Tes:  to  keep  faith  with  the  departed  we 
must  recognize  the  meaning  of  onir  hcrltace. 
And  part  of  that  heritage  is  the  great  reli- 
gious faith  that  is  ours — the  faith  of  fboee 
who  have  gone  on  befcx-e. 

America  now  is  the  chief  champion  of  that 
faith. 

WHAT  B  Ajr  AKBOCAirr 

And  ours  la  the  req>onsibillty  to  defend 
our  country  from  the  menace  within  and 
the  menace  without^  which  would  destroy 
fHu  religion,  our  liberty,  and  our  political  and 
economic  system. 


Tou  will  remember  that  the  father  of  our 
country,  on  one  momentoxis  occasion  said: 
"Put  none  but  Americans  on  giiard  tonight." 

Memorial  Day  is  a  good  day  to  pause  and 
ask:  What  is  an  American?  Is  he  singly 
an  mdlvldual  who  happens  to  have  been  bom 
In  this  country,  automatloaily  gaining  the 
most  precious  right  which  any  individual 
possesses  in  all  this  wortd.  the  right  of 
American  citizeitfhlp? 

No:  of  course  not.  Not  in  the  meaning  of 
Washington's  term.  "Put  none  but  Ameri- 
cans on  guard  tonight"  means  far  more  today. 

It  means  "put  none  but  Americans  on 
guard  tonight  who  genuinely  tmderstand  and 
are  genuinely  loyal  to  the  principles  of  our 
American  way  of  life." 

TH>  WHOLOOMS  AMOSCAIT  VALTTB 

It  means  to  beware  of  the  individual  whose 
allegiance  Is  to  an  alien  ideology. 

It  means  to  beware,  too,  of  the  fuzzy- 
minded  dupe  who  plays  the  game  of  our  ene- 
mies— divide  and  conquer — although  he  still 
claims  he  la  a  loyal  American — one  who 
would  dissipate  his  birthright,  his  heritage. 

But  it  means  far  more  than  that — "put 
none  on  guard"  but  those  who  have  respect 
for  law  and  order.  Put  none  on  guard  who 
would  yield  an  inch  to  that  which  Is  crim- 
inal, immoral,  perverted,  unwholesome,  in- 
decent: that  which  can  disintegrate  a  na- 
tion, which  can  plunge  it  into  decay  as  Rome 
plunged. 

"Put  none  on  guard"  but  those  who  re- 
flect in  their  dally  lives,  in  their  homes,  their 
offices,  their  churches,  their  schools,  their 
factories,  their  farms — the  great  values  of 
the  Ckjnstitutlon  and  of  our  spiritual  faith. 

That  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  real  Ameri- 
can. That  is  what  those  whose  memory  we 
commemorate  gave  their  mortal  all  for. 


BxnLDiMa  ncFaacNABLz  oimrsa 
But  though  we  build  our  bulwarks  from 
within,  against  those  who  would  destroy  us. 
what  of  our  biilwarks  of  defense  against 
those  who  would  destroy  us  from  without? 
I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  today,  that  these 
bulwarks  are  not  adequate. 

I  say  that  our  country  is  not  yet  adequately 
prepared  militarily,  nor  is  it  adequattiy  pre- 
pared mentally. 

WZ   MX78T   AOBQVATIXT   rRSPAIS 

Because  if  ire  would  prepare  ourselves 
militarily,  we  must  first  prepare  ourselves 
psychologically. 

Let  there  be  no  abject  fear,  or  hysteria, 
or  panic.  Rather  let  there  be  faith,  that 
faith  which  Paul  defined  as  "the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for.  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen." 

Let  us  visualize  an  America  invulnerable, 
invincible,  adequately  measuring  up  to  the 
leadership  thrust  upon  her,  and  then  let 
us  tM-lng  that  vision  into  being  by  dynamic 
action. 

Let  xu  remove  every  mountain  of  fear,  of 
doubt,  of  distrust,  and  division  which  would 
prevent  America's  and  the  free  world's  ade- 
quate defense. 

The  strategy  of  yesteryear  and  yesteryear's 
war  will  not  suffice  for  the  atomic  age;  nor 
wUl  the  tactics  nor  the  wei^wns  nor  the 
mentality  of  yesteryear. 

TKIBUTB  TO  OUB  FBZSmKlfT 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  Nation  is  blessed 
by  having  at  its  helm  a  great  statesman 
and  a  great  soldier  who  understands  the 
changing  nature  of  modem  war  and  the 
changed  world  in  which  we  are  living. 

It  is  blessed  by  having  as  its  leader  an 
Individual  who  is  determined  to  leave '  no 
stone  \int\imed  in  order  to  prevent  war. 

He  is  an  individual  who  recognizes,  as 
did  the  Father  of  our  Country,  that  "to  be 
prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effecttial 
means  of  preserving  the  peace."  and  that 
means  being  prepared  psychologically  as  well 
as  militarUy. 


roa  RaoMO  allibb 

And.  **to  be  prepared  for  vrar"  implies  to- 
day more  than  sixapiy  being  prepared  in  our 
own  right. 

It  implies  preparedness  on  the  part  ot  our 
allies.  Anything  that  would  divide  us  la 
not  preparedness. 

If  we  would  honor  the  dead,  let  us  guard 
our  own  tongues  and  our  emotions  so  we 
do  not  become  vmwitting  agents  of  the 
enemy. 

Unity  »mr.r»g  our  allies  is  essential.  It 
must  be  a  living  \mlty,  not  Jvist  a  token 
unity  of  Up  service.  No  nation  in  the  aoth 
century  can  live  tmto  Itself  alone,  and  no 
nation  can  be  strong  and  secure  unto  itself 
alone. 

This  Nation  depends  upon  the  farthest 
flung  areas  of  the  earth  for  vital  materials 
and  minerals  without  which  it  cannot  nuln- 
taln  its  defenses. 

It  needs  the  Industrial  strength  and  the 
manpower  strength  of  allied  nations.  It 
needs  the  moral  strength  of  the  free  nations. 

LCT  US  BKMAIM  DKVOTID  TO  O.  H. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  I  do  not  twUeve 
that  we  could  pay  any  more  fitting  tribute 
to  the  honored  dead  than  to  reaffirm  our 
faith  In  the  U.  N. — not,  of  coxirse,  as  a  fetish, 
but  as  an  instrument  for  working  out  the 
ills  of  a  sick  world — not  as  a  superstate,  but 
one  where  there  is  freedom  to  work  volun- 
tarUy  toward  a  better  understanding  and 
purpose. 

After  all,  but  a  few  feet  from  us  lie  the 
mortal  remains  of  an  unknown  American 
soldier  who  died  that  one  day  there  might 
prevail  among  the  nations  a  force  of  inter- 
national law — a  force  to  make  each  nation 
secure  in  its  own  territory  against  invasion. 

At  the  U.  N.  conference  table  we  know  that 
there  are  differences  among  oxu-  allies. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
ignore  those  differences,  or  that  we  should 
abandon  our  American  convictions  or  posi- 
tion. 

•oomo  TT  AIXJNE"  CWWIS* 

The  luiknown  American  soldier  who  lies 
in  the  white  sepulcher  so  near  us  now — was 
part  of  a  mighty  team  which  brought  victory 
on  November  11,  1918. 

We  did  not  go  it  alone  in  the  1940's.  We 
are  not  going  to  go  it  alone  in  the  105O's. 
The  danger  to  us  is  far  greater  now  than  it 
was  then. 

The  enemies  of  that  American  boy  who 
lies  in  that  tomb  would  like  nothing  better 
for  us  than  to  "go  it  alone."  They  woxild 
like  nothing  better  for  us  than  to  lose  all 
hope  that  Western  Europe  can  be  success- 
fully defended.  They  would  be  delighted 
if  we  were  to  lose  our  faith  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  in  the 
U.N. 

IMTZaALLnD  DIVISION  BBtVZS  OUK  EMElCiaS 

We  will  honor  America's  dead  best  by  pre- 
serving unity  among  the  living.  We  know, 
as  Lincoln  knew,  that  "a  house  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand."  The  free 
world's  house  cannot  stand  if  it  pays  heed  to 
those  who  would  split  it  in  twain— wittingly 
or  unwittingly. 

So,  too,  on  the  bomefront  tbCTe  are  those 
among  us  who  would  divide  us,  class  against 
class,  race  against  race,  religion  against  re- 
ligion, section  against  section.  There  are 
others  who  would  divide  vis  from  our  aUies 
and  who  are  blind  to  the  consequences  <rf 
their  act. 

But  let  them  not  succeed.  Let  unity  pre- 
vaU  Of  coiu'se,  the  International  unity  we 
■peak  of  U  not  a  sham  unity  based  upon  Up 
service,  not  a  unity  based  upon  America  Ig- 
noring its  own  principles,  its  own  deep  con- 
victions, but  a  living,  dynamic  unity  among 
our  aUies  based  on  mutual  respect  and  un- 
derstanding. K«-««^  n# 

n  ever  there  was  a  time  In  the  history  of 
the  world  when  America  needed  to  under- 


stand her  friends  and  to  be  understood  by 
them,  tt  is  now. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future,  there  win 
convene  a  conference  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  nations.  We  pray  that  it 
will  consummate  a  greater  unity  In  the  face 
of  the  world's  common  peril. 

This,  then.  Is  our  prayer  on  Memorial  Day. 
It  Is  a  prayer  appropriate  to  this  occasion 
and  to  all  days  when  men  should  pause  in 
homage  to  those  who  have  done  so  much  for 
them  and  for  succeeding  generations. 

coMCLuaioN:  imriMa  trz  cbalxxncb 

The  challenge  today  is  \inity,  but  there  la 
more  to  the  challenge.  The  challenge  is  to 
preserve  the  great  heritage  which  is  ours. 

The  challenge  is  to  recognise  the  eternal 
nature  of  spiritual  life. 

The  challenge  is  to  protect  this  Nation 
from  the  menace  from  within  and  yet  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  which  preserves  the  lett^ 
and  spirit  of  our  constitutional  safeguards. 
The  challenge  is  to  protect  our  country 
from  the  menace  from  without  by  adequate 
preparedness  in  every  way. 

And  as  we  leave  this  American  shrine  and 
this  Memorial  Day  fades  into  time,  we  shall 
with  God's  help  be  adequate  to  meet  that 
challenge. 


It  Cui  HappcB  to  Abtmm 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARK3 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  BLUNOtB 
IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extendinc 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
May  30,  1953: 

It  Can  HArmr  to  Aktomb 

On  Memorial  Day  we  Americans  are  sup- 
posed to  pay  homage  to  those  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  make  the  rest  of  \u  secure  and 
to  protect  and  preserve  ovu  liberties.  Me- 
morial Day,  1953,  comes  at  a  time  of  great 
international  tension  and  danger.  Here  in 
the  United  SUtes  some  of  the  very  liberties 
that  our  war  dead  sought  to  preserve  are 
xmder  continuing  and  often  hysterical  at- 
tack. 

Men  and  women  of  high  reputation  and 
proven  patriotism  are  sometimes  barred  from 
public  office  because  of  unjustified  and  fan- 
tastic reflections  on  their  loyalty.  In  recent 
days  there  have  been  two  such  Instances 
brought  to  light.  One  involves  a  Chicago 
broker,  who  Is  a  former  State  commander  of 
the  nilnois  Department  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  long  prominent  in  Republican 
Party  circles.  The  other  Involves  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred McAfee  Horton.  wartime  commander  oi 
the  WAVB& 

The  Chicagoan  is  David  Lee  Shillinglaw. 
whom  Senat<M-  Ddikszn,  Republican,  of  nii- 
nolB,  recommended  for  appointment  as  Amer- 
ican delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  (UNESCO).  Shil- 
linglaw was  scheduled  to  attend  the  spring 
UNESCO  Conference  in  April  and  the  session 
which  opens  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  June 
30.  But  in  a  routine  security  check  it  turned 
out  that  ShUllnglaw  was  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  Shlllinglaw's 
IPR  membership  held  up  his  clearance  for 
the  April  Conference,  and  as  yet  he  has  not 
been  cleared  for  the  June  30  UNESCO  session. 
As  a  consequence,  Shillinglaw  Is  prepared  to 
ask  that  his  name  be  withdrawn  trom  fur- 
ther oonstderaUon  for  the  delegate's  post. 
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SliimiicIair*B  early  ezperlenoe  as  a  lawyer 
and  his  suteMiuent  activities  tn  tnduwtry  and 
tlw  world  of  finance  specially  qualify  him 
for  the  U.  N.  assignment.  But  the  fact  that 
he.  like  many  anofther  prominent  American 
ktttlnessman.  Joined  and  helped  ttnanoe  the 
IPR  Is  viewed  as  a  dlsquahlleatlon  In  the 
State  Department.  While  some  ot  the  pro- 
fesBlonals  employed  on  the  IFR  staff  have 
heen  accused  by  oOngrettsional  probers  of 
having  been  sympathetic  to  the  Red  Chi- 
nese movement  In  Its  early  flays,  no  such 
charges  have  been  leveled  against  members 
of  Shllllnglaw's  caliber.  But  by  delaying  his 
U.  N.  appointment  the  State  Department  has 
Inexcusably  cast  ugly  Implications  against 
him. 

Fortunately,  lllte  Mrs.  Horton.  whose  ap- 
pointment to  the  n.  N.  Social  Commission 
was  blocked  for  similarly  silly  reasons,  Shil- 
Iln^aWs  reputation  is  so  well  established 
that  he  can  withstand  such  undeserved  re- 
flections on  his  loyalty.  But  it  would  have 
been  much  more  in  the  American  tradition  if 
the  reflections  had  not  been  made  in  the  first 
place. 

No  American  wants  disloyal  people  to  be 
employed  by  the  Government.  Svery  rea- 
sonable precaution  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
Tent  the  Infiltration  of  Oommunlsts  and 
other  subversives.  But  that  does  not  moan 
reversing  the  tradition  that  a  man  is  inno- 
cent xintil  proven  guilty — as  was  done  in  the 
ShUlinglaw  and  Horton  cases.  Such  action 
by  the  State  DeparUnent  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  the  men  and  women 
Whose  memory  we  honor  today. 


Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW  TOSK 

n  XBS  HOUSB  OP  RXPRXSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  very  fine  article  by  Harold 
Leyenthal.  prominent  Washington  at- 
torney and  former  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
CMlce  of  Price  Stabilization.  It  appeared 
in  the  December  1962  issue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Journal. 

By  August  1952.  when  this  was  writ- 
ten, the  real  problem  of  price  control 
had  become  the  responsibility  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  future  catastrophe.  This 
article  provides  a  brief  survey  of  con- 
gressional and  executive  approaches  in 
195(^-52: 

Paicx  CoMTBOLs  XTnobi  ths  Detskss  Pioonc- 
Ticar   Act,  as  Ajcxmsbd 

(By  Harold  Leventhal) 
llila  article  proposes  to  c(»)slder  the  ceiling 
price  provisions  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  In  terms  of  certain  salient  Issues  ct  price 
controls,  and  also  to  discuss  some  elements 
of  the  Interplay  between  legislative  founda- 
tion for  controls,  administrative  program  and 
policy,  and  legislative  reconsideration.  The 
basic  rules  evolved  by  the  Emergency  Cotut 
of  Appeals  In  its  judicial  review  are  also  con- 
sidered. 

Z.   THS  FSaiOO  BXrORK  THK  CBtrBAL  nUBIB 

Korea  turned  our  minds  first  to  the  prob- 
lem of  survival  against  extomal  aggression, 
and  second  to  the  threat  and  dangers  of  In- 
flation. No  student  o<  history  can  disregard 
the  dangers  of  that  domestto  peril. 

But  to  recognise  the  enemy  la  not  to  agree 
U|^^  tacUca,  or  even  tbe  strategy,  ot.  the 

•  •grains. 
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badtle.  Two  years  ago  great  differences  in 
vie'  rpolnt  i^tpeared;  they  are  still  being  dls- 
cuiied. 

Ihis  article  does  not  consider  the  first 
grekt  question  In  the  debate — Should  we 
rel;  on  wage  and  price  controls  at  all.  or 
she  uld  we  rely  solely  on  fiscal  and  credit 
coitrols.^ 

Sta  tutory  slanting  toward  general  price  con- 
t  -ola;  integration  of  price  and  v>age  con- 

t-ols 

/ssumlng  direct  price  controls,  should 
they  be  selective — confined  to  significant 
areks  marked  by  steepest  inflationary  price 
pressures,  or  should  they  be  general  and 
COB  iprehensive  in  scope?  Some  of  the  points 
discussed  2  years  ago  in  the  era  of  coming 
con  trols  have  reverberations  today  in  the  era 
of  lelaxatlon  and  suspension. 

Ii  the  price  and  wage  provisions  of  the 
Delsnse  Production  Act  of  1950,  Congress  in 
effect  implemented  the  philosophy  of  Ber- 
nard Baruch  and  settled  the  issue  In  favor 
of  (  eneral  against  selective  controls. 

1  he  prestige  and  Importance  of  Mr.  Ba- 
ruci  in  the  field  of  direct  price  controls  is 
Ind  sputable.  As  head  of  the  War  Industries 
Bofrd  during  World  War  I  he  saw  at  first 
haid  the  fury  and  power  of  the  spiral  of 
inflationary  price  and  wage  increases.  The 
Government's  program  then  consisted  of 
haiimerlng  and  bargaining  at  price  agree- 
meiU  with  industry  committees.  He  de- 
veli  iped  the  Baruch  plan,  a  mobilization  plan 
wh  ch  called  for  immediate  enactment  of  a 
prli  «-wage-profits  freeze  In  the  event  of  a 
wai  or  national  emergency. 

iJthough  Leon  Henderson  and  the  otho: 
tofi  stabilization  officials  revered  and  con- 
aulbed  Mr.  Baruch  in  1940-42,  they  did  not 
folow  his  blueprint.  First,  selective  price 
coi  trols  were  used  by  OPA.  More  than  100 
noi  tstatutory  price  schedules  ^  were  Issued 
bet  ween  February  1941  and  February  1942 
wh  m  the  Administrator  of  OPA  took  office 
unler  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
194  2.  With  the  general  maximum  price  reg- 
ulatlon  of  April  28,  1942,  came  general  price 
ccw  trols.  Wage  controls  did  not  appear  un- 
til October  1942  with  the  passage  of  the  Sta- 
bUisation  Act  of  1942.  when  the  minimum 
eel  ings  for  agricultural  commodities  were 
dropped  from  110  percent  to  100  percent  of 
pai  Ity.  And  the  hold-the-line  program  be- 
gui  I  in  April  1943,  together  with  use  of  sub- 
sidies to  hold  down  living  costs,  produced  10 
s  of  Impressive  price  stability. 

^Is  b(u:kground,  Mr.  Baruch's  Influence. 

the  startling  price  Inflation  which  took 

e  after  the  death  of  OPA,»  all  had  their 

in  the  shape  of  the  Defense  Production 

of  1950,  passed  September  8.  1960. 

"the  act  as  passed  was  a  reasonably  satls- 
tBC^ory  Instrument  at  controls,  containing 
of  the  features  of  the  laws  passed  In 
94|2,  and  refraining  from  the  more  damaging 
lut  sequent  amendments  which  hobbled 
OP|L*    But    the    law   was    strongly    slanted 


rhe  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
sponsored  a  s3rmpoaliun  on  this  subject  In 
the  spring  of  1951.  A  transcript,  edited  by 
Aax  on  Directed:,  has  been  published  under  the 
tlU  t.  "Defense  Controls  and  InflatioiL"  For 
r  jectlon  of  the  program  to  use  fiscal  and 
cre(  tit  controls  alone,  see  David  Olnsbxirg, 
Prl^  Stabilization.  1950-52;  Retrospect  and 
,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Re- 
.  vol  100.  No.  4  (January  1952). 
rhese  were  non -compulsory,  ao  far  as 
were  concerned  though  they  were 
on  Government  ofllclals,  e.  g..  pur- 
officers.  They  were  reissued  as  regu- 
under  the  act  when  passed, 
rhe  cost-of-living  index  was  117  In  1942. 
In  1946,  and   170  In  June   1950    (1935- 
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Jee  Field,  economic  Stabilization  under 
Ztefenae  ProduetloB  Act  tt  1950,  C4  Bar. 
.  (Jan.  26, 1950). 


against  selective  controla.  This  resulted 
from  section  400  (b)  (3).  which  ImpleoMnted 
Mr.  Baruch's  general  Insistence  on  the  Im- 
portance of  controlling  wages  as  well  as 
prlcea.  That  provision  required  that,  when- 
ever the  President  imposed  a  ceiling  on  a 
particular  material,  he  should  stabilise  wages 
In  that  Industry.  Section  40a  (b)  (5)  pro- 
vided that,  in  stabilizing  such  wages,  the 
President  should  prohibit  wage  Increasea 
which  would  require  increases  In  the  price 
ceUing  or  cause  hardship  on  sellers.  Al- 
though these  provisions  could,  by  Interpreta- 
tion, have  been  denied  an  undue  rigidity, 
the  congressional  Intention  of  simultaneous 
controls  Is  clear. 

The  equity  and  wisdom  of  a  provlalon  for 
general  wage  controls  in  the  event  of  gen- 
eral price  controls  is  plain  enough,  but  the 
same  considerations  do  not  necessarily  ap- 
ply to  selective  controls.  The  structure  of 
our  economy  makes  it  possible  to  control 
prices  in  some  major  industries  and  not  oth- 
ers, at  least  for  a  substantial  period,  but 
renders  much  more  difficult,  If  not  Impos- 
sible, controlling  wages  in  some  major  in- 
diistries  when  wages  generally  are  not  being 
controlled. 

Another  provision  reflecting  the  policy  of 
general  price  controls  was  section  402  (b) 
(4)  which  required  the  President  to  Impose 
general  ceilings  whenever  ceilings  previously 
issued  covered  a  substantial  part  of  cost-of- 
living  sales  at  retail. 

Efforts  at  voluntary  and  selective  controla 
Nevertheless,  the  Bconomlc  Stabilisation 
Agency  endeavored  to  proceed  in  the  fall  ot 
1950  with  a  voluntary  and  selective  program. 
The  relevant  considerations  were  numerous.' 
Wholesale  markets  actually  declined  from 
September  8.  1950,  to  the  massive  interven- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  late  No- 
vember. There  was  some  belief,  though  by 
no  means  unanimous,  that  fiscal  and  credit 
controls  could  play  the  major  role.  Others 
believed  that  direct  controls  were  necessary 
but  should  be  selective. 

A  critical  factor  steering  the  authorities 
away  from  the  general  freeze  at  that  time 
was  a  recognition  of  the  massive  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  and  problems  in- 
evitably generated  by  such  a  regulation. 
Those  difficulties  are  real  and  substantial 
and  may  well  give  cause  to  even  the  noost 
hardened  veteran  of  programa  of  Govern- 
ment administration. 

Statutory  limitations  on  a  freeze — Parity  for 
agricultural  commodities 

Moreover  Congress  failed  to  accept  certain 
basic  conceptions  of  the  classic  Baruch  plan. 
First,  Baruch  calls  for  the  freeze  to  be  swiftly 
enacted  by  Congress  itself.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  In  inspiring  temporary  acceptance 
of  resultant  hardships.  Second,  section  409 
(d)  (3),  relating  to  agricultural  commodities, 
forbade  ceilings  below  parity,  and  contained 
certain  other  restrictions.  Parity  as  a  con- 
cept of  fair  agricultural  prices  has  been 
evolved  over  a  number  of  years.  But  freedom 
to  rise  to  parity  is  undeniably  Inconsistent 
with  a  freeze  conception.  This  is  the  more 
true  since  parity  is  not  a  static  price  and 
maj  itself  rise  with  the  rise  in  other  agri- 
cultural commodities,  which  thus  pull  their 
parity  prices  up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
The  World  War  n  legislation  contained  a 
parity  clatise  but  It  also  provided  for  sub- 
sidies to  produce  compensating  stability  In 
the  coet  of  living.  Strong  political  objec- 
tions to  subsidies  precluded  their  appear- 
ance In  the  cxirrent  program.  The  statutory 
framework  therefore  foreshadowed  some  up- 
ward movement  of  prices  and  not  a  firm 
freeze. 


•See  O.  Grlfflth  Johnson.  Reflections  on 
»  Tear  of  Price  Controls,  42  Am.  Econ.  Re- 
view 289  (1952).  for  a  fencral  discussion  by 
a  key  official  of  BSA. 
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necessity  to  try  votunt^v  eooperation 

The  bias  toward  wse  at  all-out  measures 
In  the  general  celling  provisions  was  also 
aomewhat  inconsistent  with  section  402  (b) 
(1)  which  provided  that  the  President  may 
Issue  celling  regulations  "to  the  extent  that 
the  objectives  of  this  title  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  action  under  subsection  (a).** 
Section  402  (a)  provided  for  voluntary  ac- 
tion. 

Voluntary  appeals  were  tried  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Agency  in  November  and 
December  1950.  culminating  In  the  genersa 
Issiiance  of  voluntary  pricing  standards  on 
December  19,  1950.  Although  some  progress 
was  made  In  certain  Industry  meetings.  In 
general  the  effort  at  voluntary  cooperation 
niade  pursuant  to  the  law  merely  fanned  the 
flames  of  price  Increases.  And  those  who 
patriotically  heeded  the  call  to  cooperate 
were  disadvantaged  lor  their  pains  when  the 
general  freeze  was  Issued  on  January  26, 
1951.  Here  again  a  provision  which  seemed 
reasonable  and  plausible  when  enacted 
worked  on  the  whole  to  an  unsatisfactory 
result. 

Present  separation  of  wage  and  price 
provisions 

Now,  however,  the  act  has  more  flexibility 
of  administration  than  in  1950.  For  the  is- 
suance of  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regula- 
tion on  January  28,  1951,  removed  the  re- 
strictions of  section  402  (b)  which  were  only 
applicable  diulng  a  period  of  selective  con- 
trols. 

In  terms  of  suspensions,  the  Congress  has 
recognized  that  although  the  general  poli- 
cies of  price  suspension  and  wage  suspen- 
sion are  coordinated  by  the  Adminlstrattw  at 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency  price  sus- 
pension tn  an  Industry  cannot  automatically 
mean  wage  suspension  In  the  same  industry, 
or  vice  versa.*  In  effect,  the  agencies  have  a 
broader  discretion  to  achieve  selective  price 
controls  In  a  framework  of  suspension  ac- 
tions than  In  the  Initial  Imposition  of  con- 
trols. 

General  need  for  statutory  flexibiUty  in  view 
of  changing  economic  situation 

The  experience  In  the  fall  of  19S0  under- 
scores how  variable  and  fluctuating  the  eco- 
nomic sltiiatlon  may  be  In  Its  tendencies 
toward  Inflation  of  {Hlces.  When  the  eco- 
nomic picture  Is  variable.  It  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  enshrine  Into  the  law  an  approach 
appropriate  for  the  conditions  of  today  but 
perhaps  wholly  Inappropriate  for  tomorrow. 
The  military  and  price  picture  which  took 
shape  dxnrlng  the  1950  midsummer  delibera- 
tions of  Congress  proved  quite  different  from 
that  which  presented  Itself  to  the  executive 
on  September  8,  when  the  act  was  passed. 
The  quick  military  successes  of  September 
and  October  were  accompanied  by  compara- 
tive price  softness.*  With  the  Intervention 
of  the  Chinese  Ccanmunlsts  the  plctxire 
changed  again. 

Similarly,  the  requirement  of  voluntary 
cooperation,  which  seemed  reasonable  In 
the  atmosphere  of  August  1950.  became  a 
hindrance  to  ultimate  effective  action  In  the 
more  eztrenae  and  strained  atmo^here  of 
December  1960. 
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*  See,  e.  g .,  S.  Rept.  1599.  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.. 
p.  16,  which  points  out  wages  depend  on 
labor-market  conditions  In  the  area,  and  are 
Independent  of  the  pressures  which  may  or 
may  not  exist  on  the  prices  of  the  many  In- 
dustries located  In  that  market. 

*8ome  statistics:  Daily  spot  market  price 
Index.  38  conunodities  (August  1939=100); 
June  23,  1950=264.0;  September  8,  1950= 
829.6:  Septembw  29,  1960=323.1.  Weekly 
Wholesale  price  Index  (1926=100);  June  27. 
1P50  =  167.4;  September  12,  1960=169.7; 
October  17,  1950=168.9. 


The  issuance  of  the  General  Celling  Price 
Regulation  (GCPR)  on  January  26,  1951 
achieved  the  basic  objective  of  imposing  a 
barrier  against  the  constant  upward  surge 
of  prices  In  the  previous  weeks.  It  Imme- 
diately presented  to  the  OPS  a  great  multi- 
tude of  technical  and  administrative  prob- 
lems. 

Dittortlons  of  freeze 

A  freeze  regulation  may  be  Issued  with  rea- 
sonable speed  but  It  cannot  be  and  was  never 
Intended  to  be  a  permanent  instrument  of 
IMrice  control.  The  GCPR  caught  many  prices 
In  badly  distorted  relationships.  Sellers  who 
customarily  sold  at  the  same  price  foxuul 
themselves  frozen  at  radically  different  prices 
by  happenstance.  In  addition  to  perpetuat- 
ing these  accidental  differences,  the  freeze 
presented  a  moral  problem  In  that  those 
manufactwers  who  had  complied  most 
readily  and  fully  with  the  Oovemnaent's 
voluntary  program  found  themselves  now 
disadvantaged  in  comparison  with  their  In- 
different competitors  who  were  froaen  at 
higher  celling  prices. 

Moreover,  wholesale  prices  had  risen  more 
than  retail  prices  between  Korea  and  Janu- 
ary 1961.  The  rise  was  14  percent  at  whole- 
sale. 7  percent  at  retail.  In  Safeway  Stores, 
Inc.  V.  DiSalle,  —  P.  2d  — .  January  18.  1952, 
the  Emergency  Ooxirt  ot  Appeals  held  that 
the  mere  failure  of  the  GCPR  and  subse- 
quent regvilations  to  Increase  certain  meat 
prices  along  with  Increases  of  suppliers,  was 
not  unlawful  per  se.  Since  the  company 
bad  failed  to  Introduce  evidence  of  Im- 
pact upon  overall  operations  and  profits.  Its 
complaint  was  dismissed.  But.  obviously, 
enduring  price  controls  required  that  retail- 
ers be  relieved  of  any  squeeze  which  Im- 
paired net  earnings  below  normal — either 
costs  had  to  be  lowered,  by  decreasing  sup- 
pliers' prices,  or  retailers  had  to  be  placed 
under  a  margin  type  of  controls  rather  than 
a  continuing  freeze. 

The  appearance  of  new  goods  and  new 
sellei^  undermines  the  long-term  efficacy  of 
a  freeze  as  a  control  technique.  It  is  the 
proud  boast  of  our  economy  that  it  encour- 
ages invention  and  new  products.  But  their 
prices  obviously  cannot  be  frozen  to  a  date 
preceding  their  birth.  A  system  for  deter- 
mining their  ceilings  mixst  be  devised. 

Tailored  regulatiOTis 

A  basic  program  of  the  OPS,  ever  since  the 
general  freeze,  has  been  the  construction 
and  Issuance  of  specific  regiilations  which 
are  tall<n«d  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular 
products  or  industries.  These  are  designed 
to  cover  segments  of  Industries  with  uniform 
prices  or  pricing  rxiles  fitted  to  each  Indus- 
try's particular  business  conditions,  acooxuit- 
Ing  methods,  and  trade  practices. 

Different  techniques  are  used  In  tailored 
regulatl<»is.*  Speciflc  dollars-and-cents  ceil- 
ings are  the  most  desirable  and  are  ^used 
wherever  possible.  But  they  require  either 
a  relatively  small  quantity  of  sellers  and 
products  or  standardized  goods  and  the  nor- 
mal existence  of  uniform  prices.  Otherwise, 
a  freeze  technique  may  be  used  with  modi- 
fications, provided  the  base  period  selected 
for  the  freeze  is  one  In  which  relatively  few 
Internal  dislocatloxui  appear.  The  OPS  also 
Issued  formula  regulations,  which  gave  each 
seller  a  means  of  computing  a  price  usually 
by  a  maricup  over  certain  eost  compcments, 
often  based  on  the  seller's  own  historical  ex- 
perience. 

Tlie  Issuance  of  these  regxilatlons  Is  a  com- 
plex and  time-consuming  taak.  It  takes 
time  to  consult  Industry  advisory  commit- 
tees, study  all  relevant  facts,  and  write  reg- 
ulations which  are  at  once  fair  and  effective. 
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•See  The  Battle  tor  Production.  Pourth 
Quarterly  Report  to  the  President,  by  ths 
Director  of  Defense  MoblUaatlon.  p.  40. 


MeaaonaVeness  of  (HserfrnfnoMons  and  tka 
rule  of  law 

In  1950  as  tn  1942  Congress  provided  that 
ceiling-price  regulations  be  reviewable  by 
the  Emergency  Cotirt  at  Appeals,  a  special 
court  composed  entirety  of  regular  Faderal 
Judges  specially  assigned.  Tliat  court  has 
the  authority  to  hold  regulations  Invalid  If 
not  consistent  with  the  standards  of  the  law. 
or  if  arbitrary  and  unreasonable. 

The  World  War  n  precedents  gave  Kul>- 
stantlal  content  to  these  provisions.  H.  J. 
Heinz.  Inc.  v.  Brown  (149  F.  2d  277  (1945), 
160  F.  2d  646  (1946;  on  reconsideration)) 
held  that  whether  a  regulation  Is  "generally 
fair  and  equitable"  must  be  determined  not 
only  by  its  impact  on  the  (meat  slaughter- 
ing) Industry  as  a  wh(4e.  but  also  by  Its  im- 
pact upon  a  sul)stantial  group  of  producers 
constituting  a  special  class  (in  that  case,  the 
nonprocesslng  slaughterers) .  In  other  cases, 
the  court  implied  settled  general  doctrines  of 
law  to  ttie  particular  problems  of  price  con- 
trol. It  was  held  that  discrlminaUons  could 
not  be  made  l>etween  different  persons  per- 
forming the  same  function  (Booth  Fisheries 
y.  Bowles  (153  F.  2d  449  (1946) )),  imless  Jus- 
tified as  a  matter  of  historical  or  trade  prac' 
tice  or  other  considerations  necessary  for 
price-control  regulation  (Safeway  Stores, 
Inc.  V.  Bowles  (145  F.  2d  836  (1944) )). 

These  doctrines,  in  brief  outline,  apply  the 
Rule  of  Law  to  price  controls.  The  OPS 
officials  were  concerned  with  problems  at 
discrimination,  and  endeavored  to  avoid  dis- 
criminations in  the  absence  of  projjer  Justi- 
fication. This  task  was  also  part  of  the  proj- 
ect of  writing  tailored  regulations,  and 
obviously  required  time  for  careful  consider- 
ation. 

The  OPS  actions  will  not  necessarily  satisfy 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  In  David- 
son Meat  Co.  v.  Amall  (196  F.  2d  521  (May 
14.  1952)).  the  court  decided  that  the  data 
adduced  by  OPS  did  not  adequately  support 
distinction  between  independent  hotel 
supply  houses  and  those  affiliated  with 
slaughterers. 

But  the  effort  to  comply  fully,  and  as  a 
matter  of  cherished  principle,  with  the  rule 
of  law,  has  been  one  of  the  deep-seated 
convictions  of  the  agency.  For  every  In- 
stance of  reversal  by  the  court  there  are 
many  more  where  the  agency  Itself  refrained 
from  or  modified  action,  notwithstanding 
possible  court  Justifications,  where  some  of- 
ficials believed  that  the  price  classifications 
were  doubtful  and  were  not  necessarily  re- 
quired for  an  effective  control  program. 

Corly  tailored  regulations 
The  ability  of  OPS  to  produce  a  creditable 
numl>er  of  taUored  regulations  during  Peb- 
tuoTf  and  March  1961 — Including  such  com- 
prehensive reg^llatlons  as  CPR  7.  covering 
general  retail  stores,  and  CPR  14-16,  covering 
wholeaalers  and  retailers  of  groceries — was 
due  partly  to  weeks  of  work  by  task  forces 
prior  to  Jan\uu-y  26.  Moreover,  these  regu- 
lations followed  along  the  lines  of  OPA  prece- 
dents, with  some  adaptations  for  problems 
left  unsolved  by  OPA.  and  for  changes  in 
buslnsss  practices  and  conditions.  Although 
these  regulations  often  represented  years  of 
OPA  ttilnklng.  and  were  issued  after  indus- 
try consultation,  they  have  been  under  con- 
tinual reconsideration  In  the  light  of  the 
new  conditions  faced  by  the  OPS  and  new 
Industry  problems. 

Interim  reg%dations 
A  major  departure  In  price  control  think- 
ing from  OPA  precedents  was  the  develop- 
ment of  "interim"  regulations— notably  the 
general  manufiwjturers  regulations  (CPR  22 
and  CPR  80).  These  regulations  were  pre- 
cisely born  of  the  necessity  for  a  device  which 
eould  remedy  the  largest  mequltles  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  general  freeze  regulation 
without  awaiting  the  considerable  time  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  Individual 
taUoced    r^ulaUons,    Formulas    used    for 
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manufacturera  generally  permit  them  to  add 
to  tbeir  pre-Korean  {Vice*  ttie  Increase  In 
material*  and  labor  ooato  to  a  certain  date, 
December  31,  19S0.  In  general,  and  March  18. 
1951.  Tor  certain  materials.  Theae  were  de- 
signed to  establish  a  better  balanced  price 
structure — giving  relief  to  those  manvifac- 
turers  who  had  lagged  behind,  and  rolling 
back  thoee  prices  which  had  run  ahead  of 
cost  Increases.  The  Interim  regulation  for 
distributors  (8R  39  to  the  GCPR)  gave  them 
markups  to  be  added  to  invoiced  costs. 

-  Individual  orders 

The  OPS  made  no  provision  whatever  for 
Individual  adjustments  In  the  OCPR.  It 
drew  upon  the  experience  of  OPA  which  had 
Included  certain  limited  Individual  adjust- 
ments In  the  OHPR.  and  soon  found  that 
the  task  of  processing  the  applications  en- 
gulfed the  agency  In  an  administrative  mo- 
rass.* The  refusal  to  provide  Individual  ad- 
justment orders,  or  to  establish  shock  ab- 
sorber "hardBhlp"  provisions  was  not  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  hardship  situations. 
but  a  conviction  that  the  speediest,  moet 
comprehensive  remedies  could  only  be  ob- 
tained If  the  energies  of  the  agency  were  de- 
voted to  Issuing  broad-scale  actions  such  as 
tailored  regulations. 

•  The  C»>S.  like  the  OPA,  has  adhered  to  the 
jvlndple  that  Individual  adjiistment  orders 
may  be  Issxied  only  pursuant  to  an  appro- 
priate provision  In  the  general  regulation, 
which  advises  one  and  all  of  the  availability 
of  relief.  This  approach  has  been  salutary  In 
removing  any  predicate  tor  charges  of  \in- 
equal  treatment.  The  courts  have  held  that 
when  a  regulation  contains  an  adjustment 
provision,  an  applicant  within  the  fnuue- 
work  of  that  provision  has  a  legal  right  to 
the  adjiutment  and  that  It  Is  arbitrary  to 
deny  him  that  relief  {Armour  A  Company  v. 
Brown  (137  F.  2d  233)). 

In  due  coxirse  a  number  of  Individual  ad- 
justment provisions  have  been  developed  by 
the  OPS.  The  most  notable  of  these  was 
GOR  10,  issued  a  few  months  after  the  gen- 
eral freeze,  making  available  Indlvldvial  ad- 
justments to  manufacturers  placed  by  celling 
regulations  in  a  loss  position  either  overall 
or  In  any  plant. 

m.  fmoM  THx  onnaui.  racEzs  to  thk  lest 
aaeoaPTiOMa  aifo  bou.- 


Jtottbacks 

On  January  36. 1951.  prices  were  high.  The 
OPS  had  a  basic  decision  to  make.  Should  it 
preserve  the  levels  of  celling  prices,  and 
concentrate  It*  energies  to  the  technical 
work  Involved  In  tailoring  regulations?  Or 
should  it  at  the  same  time  seek  to  roll  back 
•ome  of  these  high — unnecessarily  high — 
January  prices?  OPS  chose  the  latter  course. 
This  decision  was  Influenced  by  the  recog- 
nlticm  that  In  certain  areas,  prices  ot  com- 
modities would  have  to  rise  as  a  result  of 
squeezes  which  could  not  be  rolled  back. 
For  many  agricultural  commodities,  price  In- 
creases could  not  be  prohibited  under  the 
act.  It  was  necessary  therefore  for  OPS  to 
achieve  rollbacks  wherever  practicable  In  oe- 
der  to  keep  overall  price  Increases  down  to 

By  April  1  the  OPS  had  accomplished  a 
variety  of  price  rollbacks  on  hides  and  skins, 
on  Iron  and  steel  scrap,  on  vegetable  oils, 
tallow,  and  soap.  The  OPS  considered  that 
the  volatile  markets  involved  in  these  com- 
modities had  been  the  victims  of  plain 
speculative  forces  beyond  any  possible  cost 
Justifications.  These  actions  were  generally. 
If  not  Tinanlmously,  recognized  as  appro- 
IMTlata  In  the  Industries  involved. 

*  See  Leventbal.  The  Role  of  the  Price  Law- 
yers, Problems  In  Price  Control:  Legal 
Phases,  p.  100  (OPA  Series  of  HUtorical  Re- 
ports on  War  AdmlolsCratiaii). 
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Qui »  a  different  reception  greeted  the 
on  beef  cattle.     In  AprU  1951 "  the 
innounced  three  reductions  in  prices 
cattle — a  reduction  of   10  percent 
the  end  of  May,  and  an  additional 
to  be  effective  partly  on  August  1 
on  October  1.    The  first  reduc- 
irss    to    eliminate    the    "squeeze"    on 
slaugl  iterers  and  merchants  caused  by  the 
live  cattle  prices  since  January  26, 
These  had  as  a  matter  of  adminlstra- 
n^essity  been  exempted  from  the  gen- 
regulatlon  pending  the  develop- 
ed the  tailored  regulation.    This  tall- 
egulatlon  was  a  remarkable  tour  de 
n  making  adjustment  for  the  compli- 
prlce  and  freight  structure  of  this  In- 
Yet  It  required  months  to  prepare 
nkeanwbile  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
ha^e  livestock  governed  by  the  general 
The  August  and  October  reductions 
ntended  to  provide  reductions  at  all 
in   stockyard,    wholesale,   and   retaU 
In  the  1951  amendments  Congress, 
eff4ct,  rescinded  the  latter  two  rollbacks, 
"interim"  manufactiu-ers'  regulations 
I  Jso  looked  to  as  a  source*  of  rollbacks. 
( eneral  economic  data  available  Indl- 
that  prices  at  the  manufacturers'  level 
beyond  the  direct  cost  increases  at 
nJanufacturing  level.     While  the  picture 
8  xitty,  and  required  analysis  Industry 
Ini  ustry,  these  regulations  and  their  sup- 
plem«  nts  were  generally  projected  f<Mr  rt^- 
In  the  OPS  thinking, 
significance   of   these   rollbacks   was 
in  tercoB  of  achieving  reductions  at 
consumer  level,  but  more  in  terms  of 
the  increases  which  woxild  other- 
^Uow  when  the  problem  of  the  lag  and 
at   the  retail   level   emerged  more 
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Cost  absorption 

more  basic  to  price  control  was  the 
and  administration  of  cost  absorption, 
rollback  was  a  means  of  correcting  the 
freeze.     Coet  absorption  was  a  fea- 
of    continuing    price    p>ollcy.     It   Is   a 
of  preventing  price  increases  in  cer- 
liiaterials  from  proceeding  and  pyramid- 
tl:  rough  the  rest  of  the  economy.    At  the 
l^ast  it  delays  the  speed  of  their  voyage, 
absorption  is  an  Inherent  feature  of 
,  provided  the  frozen  price  can  be 
frozen  In  the  face  of  coet  increases. 
i  ibsorptlon  was  aJso  provided,  and  in  a 
Bven  more  clearly  stated,  in  the  interim 
manufacturers     regulations.       Al- 
the  regulation  permitted  pre-Korea 
to  be   Increased   in   accordance  with 
Increases  up  to  certain  terminal  dates, 
31,  1950,  and  March  31,  1951,  theae 
dates  set  a  terminal  limit  and  projected 
absorj  ttions  of  all  future  cost  Increases. 

Eric    Johnston,    ESA    Administrator, 
letter  dated  AprU  21,  1951,  to  Mr.  Michael 
e.  Director  of  OPS,  set  forth  the 
industry  earnings  standard.    Celling  prices 
to  be  regarded  as  generally  fair  and 
equll4ble  if  Industry  earnings  were  equal  to 
of  the  average  earnings  in  the 
years  of  the  base  period  1946-49.    This 
the  base  formula  for  excess  profits 
cc^putations. 

stabllzation  authorities  Indicated  that 
(^uld  not  accept  automatic  or  indefinite 
to  refi^t  future   cost   increases, 
words  of  Mr.  Wilson's  second  quarterly 
"Such  acceptance  would  result  not 
control,  but  in  rubber-stamped  in- 
Clearly,  prices  cannot  be  held  stable 
cost  Increases  are  to  be  automaticaUy 
on."  " 
Thli   Instruction   was   widely   assailed   as 
oonstl  tutlng  "profits  control,"  and  as  exceed- 
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CPR  33.  Issued  April  30,  1951. 

Defense  Goals,  second  quarterly 
to  the  President  by  the  Director  of 
Defenke  MobUlaatloa.  JtUy  1. 1991.  p.  40. 


Ing  the  proper  authority  of  the  agencies. 
It  was  not  profits  control  except  in  the 
sense  that  all  price  controls  limit  earning* 
In  the  abort  nin,  although  effective  stabili- 
zation of  the  dollar  and  of  price  levels  Is  In 
the  self-interest  of  alL  More  specifically,  the 
standard  did  not  limit  the  ability  of  any 
producer  who  was  more  efficient  than  hi* 
competitors  to  swell  his  individual  profits. 

As  to  legal  authority,  the  ESA  standard  of 
1951  was  clearly  Justified  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  concerning 
the  OPA  comparable  standard  based  on  1936- 
39  profits.  That  court  held  that  the  excees- 
profits  tax  standard  Is  a  reasonable  index 
standard  of  normal  representative  best  time 
earnings,  which  usually  provides  a  return 
adequate  for  efficient  production  of  industry. 
JIfadMon  Park  Corp.  v.  Bowles  (140  F.  2d  334) . 
This  was  not  unlawful  profits  control,  but 
rather  was  a  "pricing  guide  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining when  increases  in  maximum  price* 
must  be  made  •  •  •  fairly  calcxilated  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  and  purposes  of  the 
act."  Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt  Co.  ▼.  Bowles 
(144  P.  2d  361).  The  act  does  not  reqvilre 
cost  Increases  to  be  matched  automatically 
by  price  increases,  but  rather  contemplates 
effective  action  to  break  the  Inflationary 
spiral  and  to  require  price  increases  "to  be 
absorbed  at  some  appropriate  Itermedlate 
step  In  the  process  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution at  which  there  may  be  an  existing 
margin  of  profit,  reasonably  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb them."  Philadelphia  Coke  Co.  v.  Bowles 
(139  F.  2d  349). 

tV.  THX  lesi   AMKNOMZNTS:   PASS-TRXOUGaS, 
AND  UMRATIONS  ON  SOLLBACXa 

The  program  of  OPS  for  tailored  regula- 
tions, rollbacks,  and  cost  absorptions,  wa* 
proceeding  apace  in  the  spring  of  1951. 
There  was  relative  stability  in  the  price  in- 
dex. Wholesale  prices  actually  declined  by 
1.2  percent  between  February  and  June  1951. 
The  Consumers  Price  Index  rose  only  0.8  per- 
cent diiring  this  period,  only  one-fifth  of  the 
rate  of  Increase  between  Korea  and  the  freeze. 

These  differences  were  of  considerable 
benefit  to  manufacturers  and  producers  ** 
who  were  brought  over  the  hump  of  any  po*- 
Blbility  that  abeorptlons  of  past  cost  In- 
creases could  be  required  by  either  interim 
regxilations  or  tailored  regvilatlons. 

The  price-control  program  was  itself  given 
a  body  check,  and  its  momentum  was  re- 
versed, by  the  1951  amendments. 

Prohibition  of  rollback*— tha  Capetutrt 

amendment 

On  June  30,  1951,  Congress,  being  unable 
to  complete  its  deliberations,  passed  the 
Cooley  resolution,  which  prohibited  any  roll- 
backs from  becoming  effective  under  exist- 
ing or  futiue  regulations  for  the  next  80 
days.  This  particularly  checked  the  roll- 
backs under  the  general  manufacturers  regu- 
lations whose  effective  date  had  been  set, 
after  postponements  requested  by  manu- 
facturers to  complete  their  calculations  at 
July  2,  1951. 

The  1961  amendments  Included  an  amend- 
ment, adding  section  104  (b),  as  as  to  pre- 
vent setting  livestock  i>rlce8  below  levels  on 
May  19,  1951.  This  eliminated  the  pros- 
pective beef  rollbacks. 

The  Capehart  amendment  added  section 
402  (d)  (4)  to  the  act,"  prohibiting  price 
ceilings  for  nonagricultural  commodities 
from  being  rolled  back  below  the  lower  of 
(1)  GCPR  levels,  or  (2)  current  levels,  as  ot 
the  time  of  Issuance  of  the  regulation.  It 
forbade  such  rollbacks  imleas  the  ceilings 


"  The  amendment  emanated  from  the  con- 
ference committee.  But  Senator  Matbamk 
referred  questions  concerning  this  provision 
to  Senator  Capkhaxt  as  the  Senator  who  had 
been  most  concerned  with  the  provlatotu 
(See  CoMCKXsaoMAi.  Raooao,  vol.  97,  pi.  T, 
p.  9028.) 
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conformed  to   the   Capehart   fonn\ila   dis- 
cussed below. 

Pass-throughs:  The  Capehart  formula 
More  Important  even  than  the  limitation 
on  roUbacks  was  a  sentence  of  the  Capehart 
amendment  which  provided  that  every  man- 
ufacturer was  entitled  to  the  Capehart 
formula  even  if  It  meant  price  Increases. 
The  Capehart  formula  consisted  of  pre-Korea 
base  prices  plus  all  Increases  in  costs  up  to 
July  26,  1951.  This  provision  which  was 
added  In  conference  had  the  effect  of  con- 
verting an  antirollback  provision  into  a 
pass-through  or  roll  forward  provision. 

The  formula  of  the  Capehart  amendment 
fs  superficially  similar  to  that  of  the  general 
manufacturers  regulations.  But  the  ter- 
minal cost  date  was  advanced  from  December 
31,  1950.  and  March  15.  1951,  tO  a  new  date 
of  July  26, 1951.  Moreover,  all  cost  Increases, 
and  not  merely  labor  and  materials  cost 
Increases,  were  recognized.  Finally,  every 
manufacturer  and  producer  was  given  the 
right  to  the  adjustment.  What  was  orig- 
inally an  interim  standard,  to  be  discarded 
when  a  tailored  regulation  was  issued,  be- 
came converted  into  a  compulsory  standard 
overruling  and  overriding  all  tailored  regu- 
lations, even  uniform  dollars-and-cents  ceil- 
ings. A  standard  based  upon  definitely  as- 
certainable and  verifiable  labor  and  mate- 
rial costs  was  extended  to  overhead  costs 
whose  allocations  to  particular  commodities 
and  products  are  widely  recognized  by  ac- 
countants to  depend  upon  arbitrary  assump- 
tions and  standards. 

JHstributors'  pass-throughs:  Herlong 
amendment 
As  part  of  the  technique  for  keeping  down 
final  prices  paid  by  consumers,  the  OPS  took 
acUon  in  cerUln  regulations  to  limit  the 
retaUers  to  their  dollar  markup  per  Item  in 
the  pre-Korea  base  period."  The  OPS  re- 
jected the  view  that  retaUers"  customary 
percentage  markups  shovUd  be  utilized  as  the 
technique  of  control,  on  the  ground  that 
such  percentages  baaed  on  a  higher  cost  basla 
would  Infiate  the  dollar  margins  of  retailers 
to  an  extent  unnecessary  to  compensate  for 
other  increases  In  retaU  costs  o«  business^ 
The  Herlong  amendment  added  section  402 
(k)  to  the  basic  act.  requhtog  the  OPS  to 
recognize  the  custoniary  percentage  margin* 
of  distributors. 

The  1951  legislative  hUtory  clearly  ahowed 
that  the  distributors  being  given  relief  by 
the  Herlong  amendment  were  not  also  en- 
titled to  relief  under  the  Capehart  amend- 
ment." However,  the  Emergency  Court  of 
AppeaU  held  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment extended  to  aU  persons,  which  included 
distributors,  and  could  not  be  confined  on 
the  basl*  of  the  legislative  hlst<wy.  See 
Safeway  Stores.  Inc.  v.  Amall  (196  F.  2d  510, 
decided  May  8,  1952).  Section  107  of  the 
1952  sUtute  specifically  amended  the  Uw  to 
make  this  provision  unavaUable  to  distribu- 
tor*. 

Psyeholoffieal  impact 

The  1961  amendzoents  were  algnificant  In 
large  part  for  their  psychological  impact, 
as  much  as  the  direct  consequence  on  the 
cost  of  Uving.     They  stopped  the  rollback 
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"See  SR  11  to  OOPB  (carpet*);  SR  S— 
to  GCPR  (autonu>bUe*) . 

xThl*  history  included  both  the  debat* 
prior  to  enactment  and  the  committee  dls- 
cusaiona  on  the  reoonalderatkms  sought  by 
the  President.  See,  e.  g..  OoKoazaaioHAi. 
RnxMUK  volume  97,  part  7,  page  9141  (8ad 
Cong.,  let  aeas.):  hearing*  before  Senate 
TiftTiUng  and  Currency  Committee  on  8. 
200a  and  B.  2104,  82d  Cong.,  let  sesa.  (1981). 
pp.  3219-32ao.  8266.  8307;  &  Rept.  Mo.  TOO, 
82d  Cong..  l*t  sea*.,  p.  8;  H.  R«pt.  Ko>  IIM. 
83d  Gone  Ut  a***.,  pp.  4^ 


program,  and  required  increases.  Tlia 
amount  of  the  Capehart  increases  was  sub- 
stantial but  variable,  affecting  some  Indus- 
tries more  than  others.  Other  problems  o€ 
the  Capehart  amendment  were  administra- 
tive and  accounting  problems.  The  problems 
of  cost  allocation  were  so  thorny  as  to  re- 
quire OPS  to  divert  its  attention  from  tail- 
ored regulations  In  order  to  prepare  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Capehart  amendment. 

T.  sort  MAKKXTS  AMD  STTSFZNSIOlfS 

Administrative  suspensions 
The  year  following  the  1951  amendments 
Miw  the  emergence  of  a  new  problem,  un- 
known to  the  CM»A,  the  problem  of  soft  mar- 
kets. OPA  Uved  its  entire  Ufe  during  a 
period  of  scartdty,  when  demand  continued 
strong  in  relation  to  diminished  supplies, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  problem  of  sales 
below  ceilings  was  either  unknown,  or  re- 
fiected  a  gross  liberality  in  the  ceiling. 

But  m  the  years  1951-52,  there  emerged 
in  a  number  of  areas,  particularly  in  the 
consumer  goods  fields,  the  problem  of  soft 
markets  with  Inventories  far  exceeding  con- 
sumers demands.  This  situation  In  part 
refiects  the  success.  In  part  the  faUxire  of 
price  controls.  The  unusually  high  rate  of 
consumers  savings  refiects  confidence  that 
there  wlU  be  no  runaway  Infiatlon.  There 
is  therefore  no  flight  from  the  dollar  Into 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  level  of  prices 
Is  so  high  as  to  promote  resistance  to  pur- 
chases. It  takes  time  before  the  consumer 
forgets  how  high  prices  are  compared  to 
levels  of  the  recent  past. 

At  the  end  of  January  1952,  Mr.  DiSaUe 
testified  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Report  that  he  had  considered  the 
problem  of  relaxations  In  soft  areas  and 
intended  to  establish  an  internal  OPS  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem.  On  the  eve 
of  his  departure  on  February  15,  Mr.  DiSalle 
appointed  the  committee,  consisting  of  top 
level  poUcy  administrative  and  legal  officials, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Ed  Phelps,  Direc- 
tor of  Price  Operations. 

In  March  1952  Governor  Arnall  advised  the 
Banking  Committees  that  studies  and  plans 
were  continumg,  and  gave  some  Indication 
of  the  trend  of  thmking.  On  AprU  23,  1953, 
Governor  Arnall's  further  testimony  Included 
a  progress  report  on  soft  market  policy. 
On  the  same  date  the  OPS  Issued  its  first 
group  of  regulations  implementing  the  pol- 
icy— suspending  controls  of  burlap,  certain 
hides,  wool,  and  certain  fats  and  oils. 

The  OPS  policy  Included  these  cardinal 
points:  Theae  were  suspensions,  not  decon- 
trols. Price  controls  would  be  relmpoeed 
if  necessary.  Indeed,  trigger  points  were 
provided  for  recontrols  where  possible.  If 
not,  price  developments  would  be  reviewed 
to  see  if  recontrol  was  necessary.  Suspen- 
sion* will  not  be  ordered  If  increases  above 
ceUlng*  wlU  eventiiate. 

The  next  majcv  action  Included  cotton; 
textUes,  Including  cotton,  wool,  and  synthetic 
textUes;  wine  and  whisky;  additional  hide* 
and  leather. 

Additional  suapenalons  have  been  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time,  the  Uteat,  an- 
nounced In  early  August  Immediately  prior 
to  the  completion  of  this  arUde.  covolng 
carpets  and  dgara. 

The  1B52  amendments 
The  readme**  of  OPS  to  terminate  eon- 
trol*  as  readUy  as  feasible,  and  the  obvious 
dlslncllnaUon  to  contlntje  control*  purely  for 
the  sake  of  controls.  In  large  part  enabled 
the  Senate  and  the  conference  to  avoid  pro- 
posals for  mandatory  wlde^a-ead  deoontroU. 
The  Dlrksen  amendment  for  general  decon- 
trol was  defeated  by  a  wide  margin,  a*  wa* 
a  ihnilar  propoaal  in  tb*  Boom. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  continuing  *u*p*n*Um 
and  rrtaxatton  poltey.  »*  ,«>»»'*«»»^»  »r "?! 
wtoUOk  mu»t  ba  r«voBaiv«  to  oinra&i  aawKcc 


condition*.  For  examine,  the  various  su*- 
peneion*  which  are  ordered  now  upon  the 
baai*  of  *oft  market*  wo\iId  be  inapplicable 
in  terms  of  baaic  ptBpoee  if  for  some  reason, 
the  market*  in  these  commodities  shouki 
suddenly  become  very  firm.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  i4)propriate  procedure  for 
Congre**,  it  1*  submitted,  is  that  generally 
contained  In  the  1952  act — atatement  of  gen- 
eral purpose  and  reliance  upon  the  adminis- 
trative agency  to  Implement  that  purpoee  aa 
nearly  as  practicable  In  the  light  of  current 
conditions. 

There  was  one  impmlant  respect  in  which 
Congress  did  not  foUow  this  approach — when 
It  added  adopting  the  Harrison  amendment 
exempting  fruits  and  vegetables  In  fresh  or 
processed  form.  At  the  time  of  passage  of 
this  amendment  the  market  was  soft  In  these 
commodities  and  there  was  no  expectation 
that  it  would  faU  to  remain  soft.  However, 
shortages  in  crops  and  In  supplies  of  tin- 
plate  for  canning  have  changed  this  situa- 
tion, and  as  of  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  this  article  the  fniits  and  vegetables  group 
has  accounted  for  a  major  portion  of  a  1.5- 
percent  rise  in  food  costs  between  June  18 
and  J\ily  15,  the  steepest  Increase  since  Janu- 
ary 1951.  Here  again.  It  seems  fitting  to  un- 
derscore the  lesson  which  was  Implicit  in  the 
1950  experience,  that  in  matters  as  sensitive 
to  economic  changes  as  price-control  regu- 
lations, it  is  unfortunate  for  Congress  to  pas* 
absolute  prohibitions  and  reqxilrements.  The 
agency  has  shovm  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
congressional  Instructions.  It  Is  dangeroua 
and  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  to  hobble 
It  with  rigid  rules  which  may  be  concededly 
\lnwlse  In  the  light  of  future  unanticipated 
developments. 

VI.   rUTDBC   nOBLEMS 

The  OPS  faces  two  major  problems  of  policy 
for  the  futxu*.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
standards  of  price  control.  The  Johnston 
earnings  standard  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  steel  Industry,  which  was  granted,  in 
addition  to  the  $2.50  required  by  the  Cape- 
hart amendment,  approximately  $3  more  to 
compensate  for  the  wage  Increase  made  ef- 
fecUve  In  July  1952. 

"Neither  OPA  nor  OPS  <^>eratcd  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  tills  earnings  standard.  In- 
creases have  been  granted  when  nece**ary 
for  production  reasons,  even  though  not  re- 
quired by  the  earnings  standard.  There 
were  numerous  such  actions  during  World 
War  n.  During  the  present  emergency  such 
'  Increasea  were  granted  In  limited  case*,  in- 
cluding f<»  example  tungsten  oonoentratea 
and  machine  tool*.** 

Although  thl*  production  consideration 
may  have  influenced  the  ateel  price  Increase, 
nevertheless  the  steel  Industry  is  such  a  basie 
Industry,  producing  a  commodity  used  by  all 
other  Industries,  a  commodity  widely  treated 
as  a  bellwether  on  prices,  that  It  seems  dif- 
ficult to  anUcipate  that  the  steel  price  in- 
crease wlU  faU  to  be  accompanied  by  some 
other  relaxation  at  the  Industry  earnings 
standard.  As  of  the  tlnje  of  oompletlon  of 
this  article  no  formal  announcement  on  thl* 
subject  had  been  made  by  OPS.  Several  pos- 
sibUlties  are  under  discussion.  Presumably 
the  agency  will  endeavor  to  set  up  a  modified 
standard  which  wiU  stUl  be  able  to  prevent 
the  most   ezce**ive   and   radical   price   in- 

(EMToa'*  wont— On  September  10,  1963, 
after  thl*  arUcle  waa  In  proof.  OPS  lamed 
a<»  86  aa  it*  pass-through  regulatlcm  fol- 
lowing the  steel  action.) 

The  other  basic  problem  Is  that  of  area  of 
control.  Although  Congress  in  effect  pre- 
vented the  poasibillty  of  •uoceeaful  eelectlv* 
ocmtrols  in  the  first  instance  by  linklnc  wag* 
and  price  eontrol*.  thl*  ocmdltion  no  longer 
uppUaa.    zn  the  auMpexuiaa  prose  am,  prlo* 
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mmpTuAoDM  for  an  Induatry  n«ed  not  be  ae- 
eoinp«nled  by  wage  suspcnsloiis  and  t1o« 
▼ena.  Accordingly.  It  U  free  to  move  to  a 
type  ot  eeleettve  control  situation  ttirough 
the  back  doer,  by  wldeepread  aiupenslona 
2roBi  tbe  freese. 

Indeed,  It  would  be  hard  to  predict  or 
evaluate  when  a  condition  of  euapenalons 
from  the  freeae  has  become  a  sltiiatlon  of 
really  selective  controls.  The  difference  la 
largely  one  of  emphasis  and  timing. 

OPS  has  always  known  a  policy  of  ex- 
emption apart  from  that  of  soft  markets. 
This  policy  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  a 
policy  of  exempting  commodities  which  were 
not  significant  In  the  coet  of  living  and 
where  control  entailed  administrative  bur- 
dens disproportionate  to  the  results  achieved. 
In  a  memorable  instance  early  in  1951  OPS 
decontroUed  syphygmo-oecUlographs  pre- 
cisely for  that  reason.  Conunodities  of  more 
familiarity  to  the  general  public  exempted 
from  control  on  this  basis  included,  during 
the  first  few  months  under  the  freeze, 
iveclous  stones  and  Jewelry,  handwoven,  im- 
ported oriental  rugs,  pet  supplies,  etc.;  all 
exentpted  by  OOR  5. 

But  is  the  Defense  Production  Act  as  It 
stands  today  an  adequate  insurance  policy. 
Although  not  mauled  as  extensively  as  the 
1943  statutes  there  have  been  Important 
amendments  which  weaken  the  original 
structiire  of  CSongress.  The  basic  amend- 
ments have  been  described  above.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  has  added  certain  nlggellng 
provisions  advanced  in  behalf  of  special  in- 
terest groups — exemptions  for  bowling,  bar- 
ber shops,  toilet  facilities  at  railroad  termi- 
nal stations,  etc.**  Moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  basic  statute,  containing 
a  parity  provision  without  any  compensat- 
ing subsidy  element,  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  a  successful  firm  freeze.  Those 
responsible  for  price  administration  have  the 
dual  problem  not  only  of  continuing  admin- 
istration under  present  circumstances,  but 
also  of  readying  a  standby  statute  which  can 
provide  stronger  teeth  to  bite  into  any  sharp 
Inflationary  spiral  of  the  future.  In  addi- 
tion, the  reduced  administrative  forces  must 
also  plan  on  a  method  of  obtaining  more 
extensive  administration  more  easily  and 
rapldl;'  if  an  emergency  requires  a  general 
frceae  to  be  imposed  in  the  futive. 

Although  the  program  to  combat  inflation 
had  some  setbacks,  it  has  had  a  reasonable 
success  In  terms  of  overall  price  levels.  Two 
years  after  Kore&  we  stand  with  only  a  mod- 
est average  price  Increase."  Our  ability  to 
continue  in  this  major  effort,  and  to  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  recent  past,  may  oe 
an  Important  element  of  our  ability  to  sur- 
vive as  a  democratic  nation  in  the  face  of 
future  emergencies. 


Tkc  Batdc  of  Propaf bmU  m  Evope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ABXAlfSAS 

m  THS  8ZNATB  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  ex- 


ceU4nt  address  by  Dean  Elmer  Ellis,  of 

Dniversity  of  Missouri.    The  evalu- 

atioi  by  Dean  Ellis  of  the  activities  of 

Ciovemment  in  Europe  is  enlighten- 

and  instructive.     I  certainly  hope 

Members   of  Congress   will   avail 

of  this  opportunity  to  read 

:  emarks. 

lere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
as  follows: 


our 
Ing 
that 


thei  iselves 


his 

Tl 
was 

ORD, 


|Pro;n 


Dbai4  Eixis  Discusses  UNrrxD  Statss  Pomtiom 

BATn.x  or  Pxopaoamoa  im  Bmopx 

(Ttxe  following  Is  an   abstract  of   an  ad- 

dre^  "An  American  Historian  in  Europe:" 

Dean   KImer   Ellis   of   the   College  of 

and  Science  gave  at  the  annual  meet- 

the  Missouri  State  Historical  Society 


a 


prof  <  5sor 
versl  ;y 
Salzl  lurg 


No ; 


••Subeectlons   (vU).   (z), 
section  40a  (e)  of  the  act. 

''The  Wholesale  Price  Index  rose  lU  per- 
cent from  Korea  to  July  1952  (declining  4.0 
percent  from  the  general  freeae).  The  Con. 
Burners'  Price  Index  roae  13.1  percent  from 
Korea  to  July  1953  (rising  only  8 J  percent 
since  the  general  freeae). 
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the  University  of  Missouri  News  of 
March  10.  1953] 


whicp 
Arts 
Ing 

in  Columbia:) 
Spending  the  year  1951-52  as  a  visiting 
of  American  HUtory  at  the  Uni- 
of  Amsterdam  with  a  month  at  the 
(Austria)  Seminar  of  American 
Studies  provides  an  American  historian  with 
a  gr<  at  many  opportunities  for  Insight  and 
standing  of  European  relations  to 
all  the  way  from  the  fact  that  Champ 
Clart  is  a  well-known  brand  of  cigars  in  the 
irlands  to  the  conclusion  that  student 
exch|inge  between  Europe  and  the  United 
i  is  a  most  effective  manner  of  devel- 
opln|;  better  understanding.  There  are  many 
;  in  the  Netherlands  that  connect  dl- 
with  American  history,  especially  with 
t  arly  Dutch  settlements,  the  later  migra- 
te Michigan  and  Iowa,  and  most  of 
perhaps  with  the  Pilgrims  In  Leiden.  Of 
Immediate  Interest  to  Americans  are 
Vorld  War  II  cemeteries  which  contain 
}odles  of  American  soldiers  as,  well  as 
British  and  Canadian  which  are  admirably 
caret  I  for,  each  grave  by  a  different  school 
chlki 

BATTLXCBOmfD  OF  PtOPAOANDA 


<n 


Et^pean   opinion    of    the   United   States 

is  ot  still  greater  Interest  to  most  of  us. 

becomes  immediately  conscious  in  Eu- 

that  it  is  a  battleground  between  Com- 

Ideology  and  democratic  theory  In  a 

:hat  we  do  not  see  in  the  United  States. 

fknti-American  propaganda  of  the  Com- 

is  the  most  violent,  but  I  believe,  on 

^rhole,  quite  ineffective.    In  each  coun- 

tpere  is  a  Conununlst  Party,  one  or  more 

newspapers    and    innumerable 

Communist  periodicals.     Communist 

programs  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

the  air  every  night.     In  places  such 

Vienna  and  Bast  Berlin  one  sees  "art  ex- 

whoee  main  object  is  developing  ha- 

toward  American  leaders  and  the  United 

The   demonstrations   against    Gen- 

Etldgway  were  the  most  spectacular  and 

happenings  in  this  area  during  the 

especially  in  Paris,  and  on  the  whole 

must  be  put  down  as  distinct  failures. 

the  standpoint  of  Conununlst  propa- 

Communlst  propaganda  in   Europe 

wo  themes  dxulng  the  year  1951-52  and 

were  the  claim  that  Americans  had 

germ  warfare  in  Korea   and  that  ot 

imperialistic   domination   of   the 

Including  Western  Europe. 
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SO  spectacular  but  more  effective  in 
-American   trend  are  the  European 
groups.    Hie  Bevanites  In  Brlt- 
ihe  De  Oaulllsts  in  France,  the  Oerman 
and   (V)    (1)   of     Soclfl  lists    and    the    neo-Nazis    seem    to    be 
united  in  a  non-Communist  but  neverthe- 
antl-Amerlcan    program.    They    trade 
heavfly  upon  and  make  effective  use  of  state- 
made  in  American  newspapers  and  by 
American  Congressmen  that  are  critical  of 
Euro  le  and  European  policies.     As  they  all 
repre  lent  political  factions  out  of  power  at 


home,  they  concentrate  their  criticism  on 
their  own  governments  tot  being  subaervient 
to  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  they  present  all  sorts  of  charges 
that  the  United  States  Government  keeps 
the  cold  war  and  military-aid  programs 
going  In  order  to  keep  our  Industry  and  trade 
profitable.  Perhaps  their  most  effective 
propaganda  line  Is  that  the  United  States  la 
reckless  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  an- 
other World  War,  a  World  War  in  which  they 
see  themselves  In  the  front  line  of  battle. 

MAJOaiTT  FAVOR  UWrrXO  STATES 

Against  these  antl-Amerlcan  groups  are 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Western  Eu- 
ropeans, including  every  government  In 
power  in  Western  Europe,  the  political  par- 
ties which  support  these  governments,  the 
party  press,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  independent  press.  These  groups 
have  made  American  policy  their  policy  and 
while  at  times  they  disagree  with  certain 
parts  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  policy  they  defend 
everything  that  we  do. 

The  United  States  Oovemment,  through 
the  Information  Service  connected  with  the 
Embassy,  has  its  own  program  in  Western 
Europe,  consisting  of  information  centers  in 
most  countries  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  radio  programs,  speakers,  and 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  dally  newspapers. 
This  program  seemed  to  me  very  effective  in 
carrying  out  Its  objective. 

Beyond  these,  there  are  a  great  many  Ku« 
ropean  organizations  engaged  in  the  same 
purpose.  My  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam  was  associated  with  the  Amerl* 
can  Institute  there  which  was  founded  and 
supported  by  Dutch  taxpayers  in  order  to 
make  the  United  States  better  known  to 
Dutchmen.  Another  organization  was  the 
Netherlands  America  Foundation,  a  Dutch 
philanthropy,  which  carries  on  a  constant 
program  of  educating  Dutch  opinion  regard- 
ing the  United  States.  And  there  are  many 
more.  One  of  the  most  effective  of  all  Is  th« 
European  students  who  have  studied  In  Um 
United  States. 

nNITXD    STATX8    MOVIES    A    PaOBt.nC 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  prob- 
lems that  work  against  American-European 
goodwill  which  we  should  recognize.  One  la 
the  small  percentage  of  tourists  who  do  ua 
great  damage  by  their  insensitiveness  regard- 
ing European  public  opinion.  Probably  not 
more  than  6  percent  of  oiir  toxirists  are  in- 
volved, but  they  do  make  a  real  problem. 
Then  there  are  a  great  many  motion  pic- 
tures— over  half  the  motion  pictures  in  Eu- 
rope seem  to  be  American — magazines,  com- 
ics, and  other  books,  which  give  a  very  mis- 
leading impression  of  the  United  Statea. 
Even  vehicles  of  this  kind  that  are  good  for 
American  consumption  are  not  necessarily 
good  for  foreign  consumption  and  in  the  field 
of  motion  pictures,  especially,  I  think  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  reviewing  all  those  that  are  planned 
for  export  and  refusing  to  let  certain  of  them 
move  in  international  channels.  Certainly, 
unless  the  motion  picture  companies  them- 
selves do  something  about  this,  the  Oovem- 
ment should  act  in  our  own  self  defense. 
The  handling  of  our  tariff  rates  and  immi- 
gration quotas  are  a  constant  source  of  dif- 
ficulty and  misunderstanding,  the  cheese 
tariff  being  a  special  soiu-ce  of  difficulty  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1951.  Europeans  are  all 
agreed  that  they  prefer  trade  to  aid  and  as 
they  have  to  earn  dollars  to  carry  their  shara 
of  the  armament  burden,  it  is  exceedingly 
diflkmlt  for  them  to  understand  why  we  re- 
strict so  severely  their  possibilities  of  earn- 
ing dollars  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
earn  them. 

The  exchange  of  students  and  teachers  is 
an  essential  element  in  bringing  about  a 
more  realistic  understanding  of  each  coun- 
try In  the  other.  All  projects  In  that  dlree- 
tlon  are  worthy  of  our  support. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OP  SOOTH  naKOTA 
IN  THE  aOVATS  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB9 

Tuesdajf,  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address 
entitled  "Land  of  Promise."  delivered  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taf  t  Ben- 
son before  the  South  Dakota  livestock 
Growers  Association  at  Deadwood, 
S.  Dak.,  on  May  27,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooks. 
as  follows: 

Tour  Invitation  to  address  this  meeting 
of  cattlemen  and  farmers  in  one  of  the  great 
agrlcultxirai  States  of  the  Midwest  U  a  high 
honor.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  was  bom 
In  Franklin  County,  Idaho,  and  I  farmed 
there  for  years.  Since  I  have  lived  also  in 
Utah,  California,  and  Iowa,  the  Midwest  and 
the  West  are  home  cotmtry  to  me. 

Coming  out  here  has  brought  a  flood  of 
memories  of  my  boyhood  on  the  farm  as 
one  of  a  large  family.  I  recall  vividly  the 
rigorous  but  happy  days  thinning  sugar 
beets,  haying,  riding  the  range,  and  also 
••riding  the  stick"  behind  eight  horses  on  the 
old  header.  I  remember,  too,  feeding  lambs 
and  steers  In  winter  aa  weU  as  milking  a 
string  of  dairy  cows. 

So  I  am  truly  happy  to  be  here  today. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
neighboring  States  nattirally  have  a  deep 
interest  In  aU  agricultural  matters.  The 
Nation  Is  fortunate  In  having  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  the  Congress  Senator 
Kaxl  Muwiw  and  Representative  Habou> 
Lovu,  both  men  who  know  and  understand 
farm  problems.  Senator  Fxawcis  Casx  and 
BepresenUtlve  E.  Y.  BxaxT  also  spend  much 
time  and  effort  working  on  agricultural  mat- 
ters. I  have  enjoyed  and  am  looking  for- 
ward to  cooperating  even  more  doeely  with 
your  elected  representatives  as  we  attack  the 
problems  that  loom  ahead.  Earlier  this 
month  I  visited  with  your  Governor,  Sigiird 
Anderson,  who  also  has  a  deep  Interest  In 
the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

The  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture 
as  I  see  It,  Is  to  promote  and  work  for  the 
best  Interests  of  agricultvire  In  every  con- 
structive way  possible.  That  Is  my  beUef 
and  conviction.  I  will  do  aU  In  my  power  to 
help  develop  and  maintain  a  sound  economy 
for  agriculture — In  every  part  of  the  country. 

My  purpoee  today  Is  not  to  tell  you  how 
to  solve  all  of  yoiir  agricultural  problems — 
I  do  not  presume  to  have  that  much  knowl- 
edge— but  rather  to  disetiae — and  to  receive 
your  counsel  about  what  American  agrietd- 
tun  must  do  to  achieve  the  prosperity,  pro- 
ductivity, and  security  that  Is  Its  destiny. 

Some  30  centuries  ago,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord 
were  seeking  entrance  into  Canaan,  the 
"promised  land."  And  Moses  sent  men 
ahead  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan  and  re- 
port back  on  the  country  and  its  people. 

They  went  and  they  saw  and  on  their 
return  they  brought  back  evidence  of  won- 
drous things — a  branch  with  a  cluster  of 
grapes  of  such  slae  that  two  men  carried  It 
between  them  on  a  staff — and  huge  green 
figs — and  pomegranates  of  golden  color. 

The  land,  they  said,  '•floweth  with  milk 
and  honey;  and  this  Is  the  fruit  of  it."  And 
truly  it  was  a  land  of  rolling  hills  and  fertile 
valleys,  of  broad  plains,  and  flowing  springs. 
But  there  were  difficulties  also.  The  cities 
of  Canaan  were  strong  with  fortiflcationa, 
and  some  of  the  men  were  of  giant  sloe.    It 


would  not  be  easy  to  gain  accaai  to  tba 
promised  land. 

As  the  scouts  told  of  the  formidable  de- 
fenses and  the  sacrifices  that  would  be  nec- 
essary to  wage  a  successful  campaign,  the 
people  lost  heart.  They  wanted  to  return  to 
Egypt  where  they  had  been  captives. 

And  because  they  were  fearful  and  re- 
bellious and  did  not  trust  in  the  Lord  who 
had  so  long  defended  them  and  fed  them, 
they  had  to  wander  in  the  wUdemess  another 
40  years  before  coming  into  their  inheritance. 
But  what  have  these  occurrences  of  3,000 
years  ago  to  do  with  \u? 

Are  we  not  seeking  a  kind  of  promised  land 
for  the  agriculture  that  means  so  much  to 
this  Nation?  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of 
the  individual  and  cooperative  efforts,  the 
legislative  programs,  and  the  agricultural 
ctruggles  of  the  past  several  decades? 

We  know  the  kind  of  agriculture  we  want. 
We  want  an  agriculture  that  will  provide 
abundance  of  farm  and  forest  products  for 
our  people.  We  want  an  agriculture  that 
wUl  operate  in  a  healthy  economy  so  that 
farm  people  will  have  prices,  incomes,  and  a 
level  of  living  on  a  par  with  the  prices,  in- 
comes, and  level  of  living  of  other  groups 
m*'t'"g  a  comparable  productive  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation. 

This  Is  the  promised  land  we  seek  far 
American  agriculture.  It  can  be  won.  In- 
deed if  it  cannot  be  won  here,  there  Is  no 
land  on  earth  wherein  it  will  be  won. 

This  land  of  America  \b  a  choice  land — a 
free  land— «  happy  land.  We  must  keep  It. 
and  our  people,  strong — economically,  so- 
cially, and  above  all  spiritually  stroxig. 

The  world  around  \u  gives  solemn  warning, 
aa  the  President  has  said,  that  we  Uve  not 
In  an  "Instant  of  danger,  but  in  an  age  of 
danger."  But  we  must  never  let  danger  dis- 
courage us. 

We  must  be  strong  so  that  we  shall  remain 
a  free  people.  This  U  the  oomerrtone  upon 
which  QUI  hope  for  a  prosperoxis  and  pro- 
ductive agriculture  must  rest. 
Yes.  our  agriculture  needs  a  strong  Nation. 
But  conversely  much  of  the  basic  strength 
of  our  Nation  stems  from  its  agriculture. 
It  Is  because  of  our  ever-increasing  agricul- 
tural efficiency  that  we  have  been  able  to 
t*ir«>  advantage  of  the  manpower.  Inventive 
genius,  and  management  that  have  buUt  this 
NaUon  into  an  industrial  giant— a  giant 
whose  Industrial  output  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

We  could  not  have  the  cars,  the  steel,  the 
electric  power,  the  ships,  the  coal,  the  oil,  the 
hoxises.  the  radios,  the  bathtubs,  the  running 
water,  the  clothing,  and  the  recreation  we 
now  possess  If  one-half,  or  one-third  of  our 
working  force  were  engaged  In  agriciilture — 
instead  of  only  one- ninth. 

Since  our  basic  strength  depends  so  funda- 
mentally upon  a  productive  agriculture,  we 
must  obviously  be  ever  alert  against  any 
danger  signs  that  might  threaten  the  soiind- 
ness,  the  prosperity,  or  the  stability  of  Amer- 
ica's farmland  economy. 

Are  there  such  signs?  For  6  years  the 
farm  people  of  this  country  have  been  watch- 
ing their  real  net  Income  slide  downhiU. 
The  buying  power  of  farm  operators'  net  in- 
come last  year  was  lower  than  for  any  year 
In  the  past  decade,  except  for  1950.  It  had 
gone  down  nearly  one-fo\irth  since  the  peak 

of  1947.  .     . 

Is  this  the  road  to  agriculture's  promised 

land? 

On  some  types  of  farms  and  ranches  In 
this  area  actual  buying  power  of  this  year's 
net  farm  Income  is  being  estimated  at  less 
than  half  of  what  it  was  at  its  postwar  peak. 

Prices  for  catUe  have  been  on  tlie  down- 
grade for  a  years.  Average  prices  received 
by  farmers  and  ranchers  for  cattle  In  April 
2  years  ago  were  at  the  aU-tlme  record  of 
$30.30.  In  AprU  1953,  the  average  price  was 
$17.80— a  drop  of  43  percent.  Four-flftha 
of  this  drop  had  taken  place  before  January 
20.  1953. 


Last  year  the  declines  were  sharpest  for 
range  cattle.  This  year  they  have  been  hit- 
ting harder  against  fed  cattle.  The  resxilt 
of  this  decline  in  price  level  without  a  com- 
parable drop  in  production  costs  has  been 
heavy  financial  losses  for  a  great  many  cattle 
feeders. 
Is  this  the  road  to  the  promised  land? 
Throughout  much  of  our  history  as  a  Na- 
tion, foreign  markets  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  farm  prosperity,  particularly 
for  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  rice. 

When  these  markets  were  good,  times  were 
good;  when  foreign  markets  weakened,  timea 
were  bad  for  many  farmers.  We  reached  a 
high  pc^t  in  the  ia61-S2  crop  season,  when 
we  exported  half  of  our  wheat,  one-fourth 
of  the  tobacco,  as  well  as  38  percent  of  our 
cotton  and  60  percent  of  our  rice.  lAst  year, 
however,  our  exports  of  farm  products 
dropped  IS  percent  frran  the  level  of  1961. 

Our  exports  of  wheat  this  year  will  be 
down  one-fourih  from  last  year,  and  cotton 
txparta  will  drop  about  one-third,  according 
to  present  estimates. 

Big  crops  this  year  would  head  us  directly 
into  a  situation  where  proclamation  of  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas  would 
be  unavoidable.  As  I  told  the  Delta  Council 
In  Mississippi  last  week,  I  would  be  reluct- 
ant to  have  to  Invoke  marketing  and  acreage 
controls,  but  when  the  supply  reaches  spe- 
dfled  limits  I  have  no  choice  under  the 
mandatory  provisions  spelled  out  in  the  law. 
Accordingly,  we  are  gathering  data  for  poa- 
slble  wheat-acreage  allotments. 

I  repeat  that  we  do  not  like  controls,  but 
we  must  follow  the  law.  And  I  would  point 
out  further  that  this  big  accumulation  of 
grain  had  taken  place  before  we  came  Into 
ofBce.  The  final  decision  on  allotments  will 
not  be  made,  however,  until  more  complete 
Information  la  available  on  the  size  of  the 
crops. 

But  again  I  ask:  Is  this  the  road  to  the 
promised  land? 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now 
owns  outright  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  ob- 
ligated through  loans  and  purchase  agree- 
ments for  an  additional  $2  billions. 

The  CCC  has  about  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars of  ite  funds  obligated  for  stocks  of  cot- 
tonseed oil,  meal,  and  linters.  We  have  In 
storage  about  half  of  the  entire  1962  crop  of 
cottonseed  oil.  There  Is  no  market  for  this 
oil  and  storage  costs  are  adding  up  every  day. 
Meantime,  Imports  of  meal  and  linters  ara 
coming  In.  attracted  by  our  support  price.  ^ 
Some  folks  suggest  that  we  lower  the  price 
4  or  6  cents  a  pound  and  move  this  huge 
suritlus  of  cottonseed  olL  At  first,  this 
sounds  like  an  excellent  suggestion.  But 
If  we  lower  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil  6  cents 
a  pound  we  lose  approximately  $40  million  on 
our  Inventory  sUone.  Moreover,  when  the 
price  Is  lowered  on  cottonseed  oil  It  enables 
the  margarine  manufacturers  to  reduce  the 
price  of  margarine.  The  butter  sales  suffer. 
Last  year,  we  produced  about  one-third  ot 
the  wool  our  people  consume  annually.  Nev- 
ertheless, half  of  the  production  was  moved 
into  storage  under  Government  loans,  and 
not  into  oonsiimptldn.  And  how  did  we  sup- 
ply our  domestic  market?  By  importing 
wool  from  abroad — ^240  million  poimds  of  It. 
When  we  came  Into  oflloe  we  Inherited, 
along  with  other  stocks,  a  siu-plus  of  143  mU* 
lion  pounds  of  butter,  76  million  poimds  of 
cheese,  and  211  million  pounds  of  non-fat 
dried  milk. 

Between  last  November  38  and  March  81  of 
this  year  butter  was  being  pvirchased  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  2  million  poimds  a  day. 
The  grand  climax  to  this  problem  waa 
reached  when  on  March  31  we  purchased  11 
million  pounds  of  butter,  23  million  pounds 
of  non-fat  dried  milk,  and  8  million  pounds 
of  cheese  in  a  single  day. 
Is  all  this  the  road  to  the  promised  land? 
Any  run-down  of  the  fantastic  stocks  of 
surplus  commodities  acquired  through  the 
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TaiioQs  prognuns  of  the  Department  of  Ag^ 
dcQittm  dortng  tiM  jMct  5  yesra  weald 
amaaB  you.  It  would  include  hnndrede  of 
Uwuaands  of  poosMli.  Iniahela.  or  gallons  of 
gach  Item*  aa  beana,  winter  cover  crop  aeeda, 
oUre  oil.  roatB.  and  turpentine.  In  addition 
It  would  Include  mtlUnna  of  pounda.  bale*, 
or  boshela  of  oommodltlea  aucb  aa  cotton, 
datrf  prodaeta.  cottonseed  oil,  peanuta,  com. 
wtteat,  and  tobacco. 

Hare  we  truly  been  aeeklng  out  the  road 
to  the  promised  land? 

The  problem  of  farm  proeperity  and  price 
atabnttf  has  not  yet  been  answered.  "Hte 
prograins  of  the  past  20  years  have  struggled 
with  the  problem,  but  they  hare  not  s<dved 
It.  Woitd  War  XZ  and  the  Korean  emergency 
have  created  a  falae  hnpreealan  of  the  effee- 
ttveneaa  of  existing  farm  -prognaxia. 

But  what  wouM  have  happened  to  these 
programs  had  there  been  no  tncreased  de- 
mand caused  by  war?  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  have  aeen  long  ago  that  our  farm 
programs  were  Inadequate  to  meet  farm 
needa.    And  that  Is  still  the  situation  today. 

We  must  reallae  that  the  American  farm 
has  reached  a  level  of  productlrtty — per  acre, 
per  aahnal,  and  per  man-hour — that  dwarfs 
anything  any  of  us  would  even  have  Imagined 
2  or  3  decades  ago. 

Our  problem  la  learning  how  to  live  with, 
and  manage,  this  agrtculturat  abundance. 

There  are  really  only  two  attematlres:  We 
must  either  eat  up  or  store  up.  We  mtist 
either  consume  or  oontroL  We  must  either 
use  It  or  lose  tt. 

It  Is  perfectly  Obvious  that  price  supports 
whlcSi  ralae  the  cost  of  farm  commodities 
above  the  level  ta  demand  do  not  lead  to 
consumption  of  abundance  but  to  controls; 
they  do  not  lead  to  eating  up  but  to  storing 
lip;  they  do  not  lead  to  use  but  to  lose. 

Mow  what  does  all  this  mean?  Doea  It 
mean  that  we  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture advocate  tearing  up  the  farm  programs 
we  have  and  starting  over? 

Of  course  not.  We  Intend  to  take  the  good 
of  what  we  now  have  and  build  upon  it. 

We  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  cam- 
paign statements  made  by  President  Elsen- 
hower last  f  alL  Just  5  days  before  the  elec- 
tions, he  summed  up  his  views  as  follows: 

'^  have  made  three  major  speeches  and 
Innumerable  short  talks  on  agriculture. 
BMh  and  every  time  I  have  flatly  stated, 
with  no  Ifs  or  buts,  that  our  administration 
la  pledged  to  strengthen  farm  leglalatlon  for 
the  farmera,  that  our  admlntstratlon  will  ex- 
ecute the  present  law  on  the  books  to  the 
full  letter  and  Intent  of  Gbngreas;  that  oiir 
admlnlatratlon  is  pledged  to  foster  conser- 
vation, rural  electrification,  farmer  coopera- 
tives, agricultural  research  and  education, 
and  other  desirable  farm  programs;  that  our 
administration  Is  {hedged  to  protect  the 
farmer,  not  through  Waahlngton  strait- 
Jackets,  but  through  a  cooperative  Federal, 
State,  and  farmer  plan." 

Those  were  the  campaign  pledgee  Prealdent 
■Isenhower  made  on  October  31,  1952.  ttiey 
are  still  bts  pledge — and  mine— on  May  27, 
1968. 

Thoae  are  the  policies  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration In  the  White  House.  They  are  the 
policies  of  the  new  administration  in  the 
Department  of  Agrtfeiilture. 

We  have  no  desire  to  tear  anything  down. 
we  want  to  build.  With  Aneiaon,  we  be- 
lieve that  "to  build  is  the  nobleet  of  the 
arts."  We  want  to  build  with  you,  the  farm- 
era  of  this  land,  greater  productivity,  In- 
creaeed  eCBeleney.  a  sotmder  security,  a  higher 
level  of  living,  more  attractive  and  oonvrn- 
lent  homee,  and  a  deeper  farm-family 
soUdarlty. 

Our  erltlelsm  of  some  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams doea  not  rise  from  the  conviction  that 
these  programs  0ve  you,  the  farmers  of 
America  too  much,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  they  give  jrou  too  little. 

They  give  you  too  little  becatusa  they  do 
not  build  markets  to  put  products  lato  iisa 


at  fhlr  prices  for  consumers  and  flair  prlcea 
for :  armers. 

Tiey  give  you  too  little  because  they  do 
not  permit  desirable  adjustments  to  take 
plat  B  in  our  farm  economy  which  will  place 
agrlmlture  on  a  sounder  footing. 

T  ley  give  you  too  Bttle  because  they  faU 
to  I  rovlde  adequate  Incentive  for  self -Initia- 
tive and  self-help  upon  the  part  of  the 
groirer,  the  handler,  the  processor,  and  the 
end  distributors. 

T  ley  give  you  too  little  becaxise  at  ttanea 
thv  price  such  commodities  as  wheat  and 
coti  Ml  out  of  world  markets. 

T  ley  give  you  too  little  because  they  tend 
to  1  old  a  price  umbrella  over  synthetic  and 
Subi  titute  products  which  in  turn  take  over 
fam  I  markets. 

Ti  day  we  are  administering  the  present 
pro{  rsims  fully,  efficiently,  and  economically 
evei  though  we  feel  they  give  the  farmer 
too  little.  We  must  keep  what  we  have 
unt:  I,  working  together,  farmers,  farm  or- 
gan! Estlons.  the  Congress,  and  the  Depart- 
mex  t  can  develop  something  better.  But 
som  sthtng  better  we  must  find,  we  will  find, 
to  I  ssure  the  farm  prosperity  this  Nation 
nee<  s  to  remain  strong. 

Ii  the  4  months  that  we  have  been  In  of- 
flce.|  a  large  measiire  of  our  efforts  has  had 
to  be  directed  to  putting  the  Department  of 
AgrI  crulture's  house  in  order.  We  are  striv- 
ing In  every  way  possible  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can (>eople  more  service  for  less  money. 

O  le  of  our  first  actions  was  to  regroup  the 
90  I  gendes  of  the  Department  to  make  pos- 
siblir  more  effective  supervislcm,  ooordlna- 
tioE ,  and  review  of  common  problems. 
The  re  was  no  wholesale  transfer  of  functions 
froi  I  one  agency  to  another  as  some  people 
mlg  it  like  you  to  believe. 

B  icognlzing  the  critical  problems  devel- 
op!] g  in  foreign  trade,  we  created  a  Foreign 
Agr  cultural  Service  in  the  Department. 
ThI  I  agency  has  the  responsibility  of  devel- 
opfa  ig  offshore  markets  for  our  agricultural 
BUT]  ilxises  and  reviewing  the  whole  problem 
of  1  nports  and  exports.  We  count  on  it  to 
pla]  an  Important  role  in  the  reduction  of 
the  stocks  of  scHoae  of  the  surplus  commodi- 
ties which  are  so  burdensome  at  the  preeent 
tlm  I. 

T  le  Preeldent  pledged  in  October  that  he 
wot  Id  establish  a  bipartisan  farm  commls- 
skn  .  In  December  he  appointed  a  National 
Agrexiltural  Advisory  Committee,  and  this 
con  mlttee  of  14  members  had  already  made 
Impartant  contributions  toward  Improved 
agrl:ultural  programs  even  before  the  new 
adn  Inlstratlon  UxA  office. 

"%»  have  lued  a  blpcurtlsan  advisory  com- 
mit' ee  approach  also  in  attacking  the  prob- 
lemi  k  of  ths  various  farm  commodities.  In 
this  way  we  are  seeking  to  get  the  coordi- 
nate d  thinking  of  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omj  that  are  most  closely  concerned  with 
the  production  and  marketing  of  any  given 
fam  I  commodity.  The  product  of  many 
jBinila  la  certainly  better  than  the  fruit  of 
one. 

O  le  of  the  thorniest  difficulties  we  are  fac- 
ing ind  one  which  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  you 
to  tlte  beef -price  problem. 

W»  think  the  problem  which  has  bsen 
devi  loping  over  a  period  of  jrears  is  still 
serkus. 

N<  tw  here  Is  what  we  have  done  in  the  past 
4  months: 

1.  The  new  administration  removed  price 
coni  rols  and  compulsory  grading  on  live- 
stoc  I  and  meat.  This  was  done  by  President 
Elseihower  within  S  weeks  of  our  taking 
offico. 

2.  We  urged  cattlemen  to  avoid  panicky 
aellt  ig  which  oould  only  result  in  a  further 
colli  pee  of  prlcea.  and  to  market  beef  in  or- 
derl; '  fashion.  The  respcmse  was  gratifying, 
and  the  action  of  you  men  in  compliance 
wltl]  our  request  had  much  to  do  with  the 
firm  ng  up  of  the  market  that  took  place  in 
Man  h.  It  has  shown  further  Improvement 
the   Mat  3  weeks. 
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5.  In  m  fleU  of  direet  action  we  «nnmd 
with  the  armed  services  for  the  purchase  of 
more  beef. 

4.  We  Initiated  steps  which  culminated 
in  relmpoeltlon  of  the  tariff  quota  on  cattle 
being  tOilpped  into  this  country  from  Can- 
ada. Just  last  Satxirday  we  cldSed  the  border 
to  Mexican  cattle  to  prevent  the  spread  into 
thla  ooimtry  of  boof-and-month  dtseasa 
which  has  broken  out  anew  in  Mexico. 

6.  We  Increased  purchaaes  of  beef  for  the 
scbool-limeh  program  and  other  ontleta, 

6.  We  purchased  frosen  beef  for  shlpmaait 
to  Oreece,  and  we  have  recently  annntioced 
a  program  for  purchase  of  canned  beef  fof 
the  same  destination. 

These  actions  have  resulted  in  the  ptir- 
chase  of  nearly  4  million  pounds  of  beef, 
and  the  programs  are  still  continuing. 

But  our  assistance  VUI  not  end  at  this 
point.  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  it  la  my 
duty  to  seek  additional  waya  to  help  cattle- 
men gain  a  fair  price  which  wlU  provide 
parity  of  income  at  the  marketplace  for 
their  product.  I  shall  continue  to  wot%  to- 
ward that  end. 

We  in  the  Department  wQl  also  continue 
to  do  all  In  ovir  power  to  alleviate  the  cost- 
price  squeese  which  has  been  hurting  agri- 
culture. As  you  know,  we  recently  reduced 
the  price  of  cottonseed  meal  owned  by  the 
Government  by  $13  a  short  ton.  or  nearly  20 
percent,  and  more  of  this  feed  Is  now  moving 
into  use. 

Some  beef-cattle  feeders  have  sviggested 
that  CCC  corn  might  be  made  available  to 
distressed  feeders  at  reduced  prices.  In  a 
letter  to  your  Governor  a  few  weeks  ago  w^ 
explored  the  advantagea  and  disadvantages 
of  this  proposal. 

If  corn  could  be  made  available  to  cattle 
feeders  at  substantially  reduced  prlcea,  the 
immediate  advantages  would  be  lowered  feed 
coets  to  those  feeders  in  a  position  to  quali- 
fy. Lowered  feed  costs,  if  it  looked  aa  If 
they  might  be  maintained,  might  also  cause 
an  Increase  in  the  wlllln|paeas  of  feeders  to 
go  back  into  the  market  for  feeder  cattle, 
thus  improving  slightly  the  demand  for  and 
price  of  range  cattle  this  fall. 

But  the  first  disadvantage  would  be  that 
ths  total  ou^ut  of  beef  would  be  Increased 
thveby  accentuating  the  current  adjust- 
ment problem,  probably  oflaettlng  the  gains 
to  a  small  number  of  f  eedws  by  some  reduo- 
tlon  in  returns  to  many  produoera  who  were 
not  able  to  qualify  for  reduced-price  corn. 
It  Is  the  heavier,  longer-fed  cattle  which  are 
already  most  difficult  to  market. 

The  second  disadvantage  has  to  do  with 
administration.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  determine  precisely  which  feeders  might 
be  eligible,  probably  more  difficult  to  effec- 
tively police  such  a  program.  At  the  same 
time  such  a  program  would  certainly  set  a 
jM-ecedent  for  any  other  livestock  group  who 
found  themselves  in  a  iwlce  squeeae.  And 
to  attempt  to  solve  these  problesM  by  genr- 
erally  lowering  feed  prlcea  aimply  brings  us 
back  to  where  we  started. 

This  beef  story  illustrates  the  kind  of  spe- 
cific commodity  problems  we  have  been  fee- 
ing, and  the  cooperative  endeavor  that  la 
required  to  deal  with  them.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  livestock  indurtry 
advisory  committee  and  to  the  agrlcultund 
flrcmce  adviaory  group.  Many  of  the  actions 
outlined  above  were  recommended  by  theee 
committees.  In  accordance  with  these  rec- 
ommendations, we  have  placed  added  em- 
phasis on  our  informational  and  promo- 
tlonal  program  to  bring  the  facts  about  the 
supply  and  demand  for  beef  to  the  atten- 
tion of  consxmwra.  A  broad  program  to  enr 
coTirage  more  aggressive  merchandising  of 
meat  has  been  Instituted  in  eooperatlom 
with  cattlemen's  assodatlona.  meatpaekeca. 
wholeaale  dlatrlbutora.  and  retaUera.  With- 
in the  past  2  weeks  I  made  two  major  ad- 
dreeeee  to  the  food  trade,  lunlng  more  effec- 
tive merchandising  of  beeL    AU  of  these  ao- 
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tivltlss  are  helping  to  bring  results  In  terms 
of  better  diets  and  orderly  marketing. 

In  recent  weeks  the  price  of  cattle  has 
rtabiUzed  and  has  even  shown  evidence  of 
strength.  We  are  moving  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  beef;  during  the  last  6  weeks  the 
inspected  slaughter  of  beef  cattle  was  up 
44  percent  over  a  year  ago.  We  are  eating 
our  way  out  of  this  problem. 

Just  in  passing,  let  me  mention  some  of 
the  other  commodity  problems  upon  which 
we  are  making  a  vigorous  attack. 

During  the  latter  p>art  of  March  we  Issued 
sn  order  under  section  104  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  placing  import  embargoes 
on  dried  whole  milk,  dried  buttermilk,  and 
dried  cream.  This  action  was  necessary  to 
prohibit  imports  which  would  have  placed 
an  intolerable  burden  on  our  prioe-svipport 
activities. 

Next  we  called  a  work  conference  of  leaders 
of  the  dairy  industry.  Farmers,  dairjrmen, 
processors,  whcrissalers  and  Jobbers,  retailers, 
food  establishment  representatives,  repre- 
sentatives of  experiment  stations  and  exten- 
sion service,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  making  a  cooperative 
attack  on  dairy  problems. 

In  addition,  we  have  used  every  means 
available  to  get  more  butter  into  school 
lunch.  Army,  foreign  aid,  and  other  channels. 
The  cotton  Industry,  and  in  fact  every  seg- 
ment of  our  agricultural  economy  is  receiv- 
ing the  same  attention.  They  will  all  obtain 
the  fullest  cooperation  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

A  new  wheat  agreement  has  been  nego- 
tiated, and  our  quota,  if  Great  Britain  cornea 
in.  will  be  over  270  million  bushels,  as  com- 
jMirtd  with  the  previous  quota  of  253  million. 
The  price  has  been  materially  increased  and 
the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  sub- 
stantially cut.  But  we  must  do  more  if  we 
are  to  expand  foreign  marketa  for  wheat  to 
desirable  levels.  Just  this  week  congressional 
leaders  have  indicated  that  they  will  submit 
legislation  calling  for  the  shipment  of  over 
37  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  Pakistan. 
Because  of  serious  drought  in  that  country, 
this  wheat  is  badly  needed  by  Pakistan.  The 
movement  of  this  wheat  wUl  also  help  relieve 
our  own  burdensome  stocks. 

Just  recently,  as  you  know,  provisions 
were  announced  which  will  enable  farmers 
to  reseal  their  com,  wheat,  and  oats.  This 
will  help  make  storage  space  available  for 
the  big  crops  expected  his  year. 

I  wish  I  could  develop  all  of  these  com- 
modity questions  more  fully,  but  there  is 
time  to  give  them  only  the  briefest  mention 
within  the  limits  of  this  talk. 

They  all  come  down,  however,  to  one  fun- 
damental question:  Shall  we  use  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  or  lose  it? 

'There  is  no  question  which  way  farm 
people  want  to  go.  They  want  to  produce. 
It  goes  against  the  grain  to  do  anything  to 
stifle  production. 

It  is  our  sincere  aim  to  help  make  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  produce  abundantly — 
for  stomachs,  not  for  storage — for  coosumers, 
not  for  Government. 

To  do  this,  it  appears  to  me.  there  Is  need 
for  a  reappraisal  of  farm  programs. 

Now  let  me  say  again  that  I  do  not  want 
to  tear  any  program  down.  But  we  should 
study  our  price-support  programs — not  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  farmer  less  secu- 
rity, but  of  helping  him  to  achieve  greater 
security. 

We  are  moving  forward  with  our  plans  to 
bring  together  the  very  best  Judgments  on 
this  subject.  More  than  100  work  groups 
Will  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their 
thought  and  study  before  the  year  Is  out. 
,  Hundreds  of  ideas  and  iM-oposals  sent  in  by 
individuals  farmers  are  being  studied.  The 
recommendations  of  the  farm  organizations, 
the  suggestions  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  the  thinking  of 
committees  within  the  Department  to  which 


we  have  assigned  special  tasks,  will  au  be 
analyzed. 

This  Is  building  solidly— bxiilding  from  the 
grassroots. 

Already  the  Congress  Is  considering  certain 
legislation  which  would  carry  out  some  of 
the  President's  pledges  to  farmers.  Farm 
credit  bills,  to  give  one  example,  are  now 
before  the  Congress  which,  if  enacted,  will 
Increase  farmer  participation  in  ownership 
and  control  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
system. 

We  seek  a  maxlmtun  of  economic  freedom 
and  a  minimum  of  Federal  restriction.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  principles  of  economic 
freedom  are  applicable  to  farm  problems. 
It  is  possible  through  individual  and  group 
action  to  solve  many  problems  and  achieve 
many  objectives  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
aid  and  control. 

Here  in  this  vast  Great  Plains  empire  there 
is,  I  believe,  a  growing  dealre  to  prove  the 
traditional  self-reliance  of  Americans  gen- 
erally and  of  American  farmers  in  particular. 
There  Is  here  in  the  Great  Plains  an  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  the  important  part  that 
farmers  themselves  wish  to  play  and  can  play 
in  Ijalanclng  and  stabilizing  income  through 
their  own  efforts.  Many  of  you  have  found 
a  partial  solution  to  this  problem  by  devel- 
oping more  than  a  single  source  of  Income 
from  agriculture. 

A  combination  of  cattle  and  wheat  or 
cattle  and  some  other  crop  such  as  sugar 
beets  provides  two  major  sources  of  income. 
Iliere  is  a  growing  appreciation  also  that 
high  wheat  prices  and  favorable  weather 
have  caused  some  land  to  be  plowed  that  is 
primarily  adapted  to  range  grass.  This  is  soU 
conservation  in  reverse. 

Those  among  you — and  there  are  many  I 
am  sure — who  are  restricting  their  cropping 
to  land  that  Is  adapted  to  crops  are  not  only 
serving  their  own  best  Interests — ^they  are 
also  operatmg  their  farms  and  ranches  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Still  another  significant  trend  in  the  Great 
Plains  is  the  expansion  of  irrigation.  We 
commend  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  push- 
ing forward  with  the  newer  irrigation  meth- 
ods and  thus  making  water  available  to  more 
pasture  and  crop  land.  Irrigation — and  wa- 
ter management — reduce  one  of  the  gravest 
hazards  you  face:  drouth.  Kvery  farm  and 
ranch  eovM  weU  be  studied  to  determine 
how  water  management  might  be  Improved. 
Even  a  small  acreage  imder  irrigation  can  be 
a  great  income  stabilizing  infiuence  when 
drouth  strikes. 

Even  though  by  individual  and  group  ac- 
tion much  can  be  accomplished  to  solve  agrl- 
cultiiral  problems,  we  must — and  we  do — 
recognize  the  need  for  soimd,  adequate,  and 
effective  price  supports  and  other  farm 
programs. 

But  to  me,  it  is  rank  defeatism  to  accept 
the  present  madeqxiate  price  programs  as 
the  best  that  freemen — free  Americans— can 
develop. 

It  U  rank  defeatism  to  bow  one's  head 
supinely  and  say  that  we  cannot  find  new. 
sound,  and  expanded  markets  for  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 

Industry,  through  research  and  merchan- 
dising, finds  markets  for  rayon  and  nylon. 
Agricultiire.  through  the  same  methods,  can 
find  markets  for  its  products. 

Pew  farm  people  realize  the  startling  fact 
that  more  agricultural  research  dollars  are 
spent  by  Industry  than  by  government,  both 
Federal  and  State. 

Industrial  research  far  outstrips  agricul- 
tural research.  No  wonder  some  of  our  farm 
products  have  been  researched  out  of  their 
old-time  markets. 

Agriculture  needs  parity  of  research  as  one 
of  the  first  stepping  stones  to  permanent 
parity  of  income  in  the  market  place. 

^fft  have  made  some  progress  since  taking 

office  but  so  much  more  remams  to  be  done. 

Take,  for  example,  the  many  industrial 

uses  to  which  com  la  put.    Corn  is  used  In 


ice  cream,  soda  pop,  eandles.  Jams,  bread, 
canned  fruits,  salad  dressings,  table  syrup, 
and  many  desserts. 

Products  made  ttota  com  are  In  the  hooka 
we  read,  the  paper  we  vrrlte  on,  the  rugs  on 
our  floors.  Com  is  used  in  mines,  steel 
plants,  chemical  factories,  in  explosives,  tex- 
tiles, and  airplanes. 

A  bushel  of  com  taken  through  the  proc- 
ess of  synthetic-rubber  manufacture  will  put 
a  tire  on  your  automobile. 

But  the  most  basic  use,  by  far.  Is  food  and 
feed. 

If  limited  research  has  uncovered  such 
varied  uses  for  corn,  expanded  research  can 
unlock  many  more — and  not  only  for  com 
but  for  other  farm  products. 

President  Eisenhower  Is  vitally  Interested 
In  this  whole  subject  of  agricviltural  research. 
Only  yesterday  he  attended  a  luncheon  at  the 
Department's  Research  Center  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  where  he  exhibited  his  awareness  of 
agriculture's  great  need  for  parity  of  research. 
I  urge  you  to  think  serioxisly  about  all  our 
farm  problems  and  programs.  You  have  It  in 
your  power  to  shap>e  the  programs  the  way 
you  think  they  ought  to  be.  I  urge  you  to 
ask  yourselves — your  family — your  neigh- 
bors— about  the  present  farm  programs — 
how  would  you  improve  them — what  would 
you  change,  eliminate,  build  up? 

We  all  have  something  of  a  duty  to  be 
well  Informed  about  farm  programs.  We 
all  ought  to  realize  that  we  personally  have 
a  responsibility — that  we  i>ersonaUy  count 
tor  something  in  this  Nation — that  our  per- 
sonal opinions  are  Important. 

If  we  study  these  questiocLS  earnestly,  I 
feel  sure  that  we  will  accept  the  view  that 
farm  programs,  like  all  other  Government 
activities,  should  be  designed  to  promote  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

We  will  see  that  It  Is  vlUl  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  agricultiire  that  our  farm  programs 
help  achieve  parity  of  price  and  parity  of 
income  in  the  market  place. 

We  will  see  that  it  U  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  strength  of  our  Nation  that 
farmers  retain  their  independence. 

We  will  see  that  farm  production  today 
is  a  two-way  road.  Down  one  road  the 
farmer  sends  dollars,  supplies  manpower^ 
and  provides  raw  materials  for  the  indus- 
try of  the  cities.  But  down  the  other  road, 
people  in  the  towns  and  cities  send  the 
farmer  dollars  for  his  products,  and  these 
dollars  are  translated  into  machines,  chem- 
icals, electric  power,  scientific  knowledge, 
and  other  essentials  to  present-day  high- 
level  farm  production. 

We  will  see  that  farmers  create  Jobs  for 
labor  and  profits  for  business,  while  labor 
and  business  create  markets  for  agriculture. 
All  these  things  we  will  see  if  we  reflect — 
if  we  think  seriovisly. 
May  I  add  Just  this  further  word. 
In  no  place  on  earth  do  people  enjoy  the 
standard  of  living  which  is  ours.    We  must 
preserve,   at   any   cost,   our   American   way 
of  life  which  has  brought  such  untold  bless- 
ings, comforts,  and  rewards  to  our  people. 
Tes;  we  must  preserve  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

This  Nation  has  a  spiritual  foundation.  It 
Is  no  accident  that  the  Pounding  Fathers 
turned  to  religious  principles  to  guide  them 
in  the  framing  of  the  Constitution.  Neither 
was  it  accidental  that  they  spoke  of  God- 
given.  inalienable  rights  which  are  more 
priceless  than  life  itself. 

I  pray  that  we  may  never  do  anything 
that  wUl  Jeopardize  in  any  manner  our  prtce- 
less  heritage. 

If  we  live  and  work  so  as  to  enjoy  the 
approbation  of  a  divine  providence,  we  can- 
not fail.  Without  that  help  we  cannot  long 
succeed. 

God  grant  that  our  personal  lives  and 
actions  and  oxir  business  activities  may  ever 
merit  the  blessings  of  heaven.  This  is  the 
way  and  the  road  that  leads  to  the  promised 
land.    America  is  the  land  at  promise. 
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xanxNsioN  op  remarks 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEENTAITVES 
Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

lir.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  » 
month  ago  President  Eiaenhower  sent  to 
Congress  a  new  plan  for  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  At  that 
time  some  of  us  took  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's accompanying  message  was  a  har- 
binger of  swift  and  significant  changes 
in  direction:  aiKl  that  these  changes 
would  lead  to  decentralization.  efBclency 
and  economy  in  military  supply  opera- 
tions. We  were  able  to  embrace  this 
hope  becavise  most  of  the  President's 
Ideas  on  supply  management  were  capa- 
ble of  execution  through  then — and 
now — existing  institutional  structures. 

The  anticipated  changes  have  not  been 
swift,  and  there  is  now  reason  to  fear 
that  they  wiU  not  be  as  significant  as 
expected.  We  had  hoped  for  a  genuine 
abolition  of  the  Munitions  Board  and  De- 
fense Supply  Management  Agency;  for 
increased  responsibility  within  the  sepa- 
rate military  departments;  and  tor  dis- 
integration of  such  organizatiMutl  set- 
ups as  the  Armed  Services  Textile  and 
Apparel  Procurement  Agency.  These 
were  not  wild  hopes  but  rational  ones 
based  upon  the  {4)parent  intention  of  the 
Chief  Executtre.  Today  many  of  these 
hopes  have  been  replaced  by  an  appre- 
hension that  Reorganizatl<m  Plan  No.  6 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  supply  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  joint  legislative- 
executive  exercise  in  name-changing. 

This  apprehension  has  not  been  self- 
generated.  It  is  based  upon  what  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  what  has 
not  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and 
rumors  which  have  emanated  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  have  looked  at  the  newspapers  in 
vain  for  information  on  the  promised 
staff  reductions  within  the  ofBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  had  supposed 
that  any  staff  reductions  would  resiilt 
from  a  cini^lment  of  operations,  rather 
than  from  the  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Presimuibly  if  the  staff  remains 
the  same  so  do  the  operations.  Staff  re- 
quirements do  not  depend  upon  whether 
the  staff  is  called  a  Mimitions  Board 
Staff  or  the  Staff  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  but  upon  the  number  of 
functions  being  performed. 

This  apparent  longevity  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board  and  Defense  Supply  Man- 
agement Agency  staffs  is  explainable  if  a 
Pentagon  rumor  is  proved  to  be  true.  It 
has  been  said  that  some  staff  members 
of  the  Munitions  Board  are  singularly 
unimpressed  with  the  language  of  the 
reorganization  plan  which  would  abol- 
ish the  Bffunltions  Board.  This  lan- 
guage, it  is  said,  is  actually  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Mimitions  Board.  It  is 
meant  as  a  promotion.  The  board  is 
being  kicked  upstairs  where  it  can  act 
with  greater  force  because  of  the  added 
prestige  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.   It  is  not  surprising  that  the 


ICu  uitions  Board  staff  can  make  "abol- 
ish '  mean  "promote."  Words  mean  Just 
wb  it  they  want  them  to  mean,  neither 
more  nor  less.  The  surprising  part  is 
tha  t  they  are  able  to  impose  their  mean- 
ing I  on  outsiders.  In  1951  the  Mimitions 
Bo)  ird  was  apparently  successful  in  con- 
vlnclng  a  congressional  subcommittee 
tlu  t  single  procurement  as  used  in  the 
Na  ional  Security  Act  meant  the  same 
thl>g  as  Joint  procurement.  Surely 
"afaolition"  is  "promotion." 

I  have  looked  for  some  indication  that 
the  Munitions  Board,  the  new  Munitions 
Boi  rd.  had  taken  steps  toward  the  aboll- 
tioi  L  of  the  Armed  Services  Textile  and 
Ap:  larel  Procurement  Agency;  but  here, 
too  I  looked  in  vain.  There  is,  to  be 
sur ;,  a  hint  that  ASTAPA  has  not  been 
completely  absent  from  the  thoughts  of 
menbers  of  the  Munitions  Board  staff. 
Thii  staff  has  apparently  been  using  its 
WO]  d  game  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of 
thi  i  multiservice  agency  by  making  cer- 
tali  i  that  members  of  the  new  team  re- 
eel^  e  the  right  kind  of  Information  about 
ASTAPA. 

I  ecently  Mr.  Willard  Rockwell  left  the 
woild  of  business  for  a  position  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  He  was  re- 
poi  ted  by  the  newspapers  to  be  Mr.  Wil- 
son 's  choice  for  the  new  post  of  Assistant 
Se<  retary  of  Defense  for  supply — ^to  as- 
sux  >e  that  post  when,  as  and  if  the  reor- 
ganization plan  goes  into  effect.  Pend- 
ing approval  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Rockwell 
wa  i  Installed  in  the  office  of  the  Chair- 
ma  a  of  the  Munitions  Board.  I  am  not 
fas  miliar  with  the  physical  layout  of  the 
Pel  itagon.  But  the  office  of  the  Chair- 
ma  a  of  the  Mimitions  Board  must  have 
been  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  the 
Munitions  Board  staff.  It  appears  that 
Mr  Rockwell  was  exposed  to  the  incan- 
tations of  his  staff.  A  short  time  after 
his  installation  in  the  office  of  the  Chair- 
ma  n  of  the  Munitions  Board.  I  am  not 
qw  ted  by  a  textile  trade  journal  as  say- 
ing that  "apparently  no  problems  exist" 
in  K>nnection  with  the  prccurement  of 
sof  goods;  and  that  the  Armed  Services 
Tei  tile  and  Apparel  Procurement  Agency 
is  n  fine  example  of  cooperation  and  a 
goc  d  Job  of  unification.  These  thoughts 
are  not  new;  there  is  doubt  as  to  their 
correctness;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
tha  t  they  belong  to  the  man  who  uttered 
them. 

£  urely  there  are  problems  in  the  pro- 
em ement  of  soft  goods.  One  of  the 
ma  lor  problems  is  in  finding  a  way  to 
abc  iish  the  Armed  Services  Textile  and 
Apparel  Procurement  Agency — an  or- 
ganization which  is.  in  the  words  of 
a  great  American  Jurist,  "mythically 
pnulx  and  fantastically  impractical." 
ASTAPA,  instead  of  being  a  fine  example 
of  cooperation  and  a  good  Job  of  unifi- 
cation, is  a  fake  and  a  sham.  Although 
it  nas  the  outward  appearance  of  co- 
ope  rative  effort,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  operating  subdivision  of  the  Munl- 
tioi  IS  Board.  It  was  not  sold  to  the  mill- 
tar  r  departments;  It  was  imposed  upon 
the  n  against  their  will  and  contrary  to 
the  r  better  Judgment. 

I I  1951  the  Munitions  Board  became 
aw]  ^re  of  the  existence  of  certain  prob- 
lem s  in  the  procurement  of  clothing  and 
texiles.  These  problems  were  capable 
of  :  solation  and  individual  cure;  but  the 
Mu  [litions  Board  and  Department  of  De- 


fense took  the  easy  course.  They  acted 
as  if  all  problems  were  attributable  to  a 
common  fault  and  could  be  corrected  by 
a  single,  swift  stroke— destrueticm  of  a 
system  that  had  improved  steadily  for 
decades,  with  substitution  of  an  untried, 
brand-new  Agency:  The  Armed  Services 
Textile  and  Apparel  Procurement  Agen- 
cy. When  this  idea  was  presented  to  the 
separate  military  departments  they 
wisely  appointed  a  joint  committee  to 
study  the  proposal  This  committee, 
composed  of  3  officers  and  3  civiUana 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — with 
experience  and  training  in  procure- 
ment— studied  the  proposed  agency 
and  concluded  that  it  could  not  facilitate 
correction  of  the  problems  it  was  meant 
to  correct.  The  agency  was  created 
nonetheless  and  the  separate  services 
were  told  to  make  it  work.  ASTAPA 
was  created  because  of  a  theory  that  it 
would  lead  to  better  prices,  lower  admin- 
istrative costs,  service  cooperation,  and 
great  coordination  of  functions. 

The  military  departments  have  com- 
mendably  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
thing.  They  have  tried,  within  the 
framework  offered  them,  to  msJce 
ASTAPA  into  a  satisfactory  method  of 
purchasing  textiles,  clothing  and  foot- 
wear. They  have  refused  to  condemn 
ASTAPA  outright  In  the  absence  of  some 
statistical  information  as  to  the  kind  of 
Job  it  is  d<ring.  This  attitude  is  more  be- 
nevolent than  the  one  the  Munitions 
Board  exhibited  in  taking  procurement 
fimctions  away  from  the  separate  mili- 
tary departments.  I  suppose  I  am  ex- 
pected to  condone  it.  But  as  a  person 
interested  in  procivement  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  as  one  with  sotae  legai 
training,  I  am  compelled  to  wonder  whoa. 
and  how  the  biurden  of  proof  was  shifted 
f^pm  ASTAPA. 

The  attitude  of  representatives  of  tho 
military  departments  has  not  been  one  of 
approval  of  ASTAPA.  In  rare  moments 
of  candor,  high-ranking  officers  have  ex- 
pressed grave  doubts  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Armed  Services  Textile  azul 
Apparel  Procurement  Agency,  and  the 
philosophy  on  which  it  is  based.  In  the 
past  2  or  3  months  I  have  rim  across 
newspaper  reports  that  such  doubts  have 
been  expressed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  William  P. 
T.  Hill,  quartermaster  general  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps ;  by  Vice  Adm.  C.  W.  Fox.  Chief 
of  Naval  Material;  and  by  Brig.  Oen. 
Ira  K.  Evans,  Deputy  for  Operations  in 
the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps.  These 
men  have  all  made  public  statements 
questioning  the  concept  of  Joint  procure- 
ment agencies,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ASTAPA  deserves  much  more  opposi- 
tion than  is  now  apparent.  Such  oppo- 
sition would  be  deserved  even  if  ASTAPA 
had  no  faults  except  its  organizational 
structure.  Let  me  refer  to  my  remarks 
at  page  A1971  of  the  April  17  Conckxs- 
sjONAL  RccoRD  for  a  description  of  the 
hodge-podge  that  is  ASTAPA. 

This  crazyqulk  agency  continues  to 
operate— despite  the  doubtful  legitimacy 
of  its  birth  and  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  new  power  in  the  Pentagon.  It 
continues  to  operate  willy-nilly  and  hel- 
ter-skelter. In  a  recent  procurement  it 
was  so  anxious  to  let  its  contracts  that 
Uncle  Sam  was  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  came  close  to  losing  his 
trousers,  so  to  speak.   A  month  or  so  ago 


ASTAPA  let  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  trousers  in  which  the  contractor  was 
to  use  property  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment—some 100.000  yards  of  wool.  At 
the  direction  of  ASTAPA  this  wool  was 
shipped  to  the  contractor's  plant 
Thereafter  it  was  discovered  that  this 
oonti-aetor  was  bankrupt.  With  the 
Government's  wool  stored  on  the  con- 
tractor's property  a  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  retained  and 
used  to  satisfy  the  bankrupt's  debts.  The 
Army,  thanks  to  quick  action  by  the  offi- 
cers accountable  for  the  property,  and 
an  assist  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
was  able  to  recover  its  cloth,  but  only  af- 
ter expenditure  of  time,  effort  and 
money. 

When  we  look  at  the  indistinct  lines  of 
authority  and  the  complex  organization 
of  the  Armed  Services  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Procurement  Agency,  this  mistake 
becomes  perfectiy  understandable.  If  a 
**well-coordinated"  preaward  survey  of 
the  contractor's  facilities  had  been 
made,  the  Government  would  have 
known  of  the  bankruptcy  before  the  con- 
tract was  let.  and  it  would  have  been 
able  to  prevent  a  mixup  over  the  Gov- 
ernment's wool  cloth.  This  instance  of 
deficient  contracting  procedures  came  to 
light  because  another  organization  hap- 
pened to  be  responsible  for  100.000  yards 
of  WOOL  I  pass  the  information  on  not 
in  the  spirit  of  vlndictiveness  but  In  the 
hope  that  the  new  Mimitions  Board,  or 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Supply,  may  see  that  there  are  in 
truth  problems  in  the  procurement  of 
soft  goods. 

I  hope  that  the  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  the  new  blood  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  seek  out  the 
problems  that  exist  and  take  immediate 
steps  toward  decentralization  of  opera- 
tions in  military  procurement.  And  in 
seeking  out  these  problems.  I  hope  they 
will  go  further  than  asking  a  Munitions 
Board  staff  which  was  instrumental  in 
creating  them. 

Before  our  60  dasrs  expire.  I  should  like 
to  obtain  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense an  answer  to  one  question:  Is  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  6  to  be  "abolition" 
or  a  "promotion"  for  the  Munitions 
Board?       

Tkt  Rirht  of  Dbscirt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.WIDNALL 

or  KTw  jxssrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  WIDNAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  Guid  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  today  an  excellent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Hunterdon  County  Demo- 
crat of  Plemington,  N.  J.,  on  April  23. 
1953. 

This  editorial  stresses  as  a  point  the 
need  for  many  groups  to  actively  take 
steps  to  clean  house  and  make  unneces- 
sary Uie  woiic  of  congressional  commit- 
tees. This  point  cannot  be  stressed  too 
much,  as  it  is  clearly  what  the  people 
themselves  can  do.  if  they  are  critical  of 
the  work  of  congressionid  committees. 


Tm  Bkht  or 

Tt  would  be  •  sad  day  for  tbe  United 
SUtes  If  tbe  tradition  of  dlasent  were  driven 
out  of  the  unlveimltles." 

Tbe  foregoing  If  a  quotation  from  farmer 
President  Conant.  oC  Harrard  Unlventty.  A 
eartoon  showing  two  fat  Membezs  ot  Con- 
gress, one  of  whom  carries  a  sign  with  the 
words  "Congressional  Plan  To  Investigate 
Universities  and  Colleges,"  gailng  at  a  black- 
hocud  on  which  Dr.  Conant's  words  are  writ- 
ten, has  been  given  wide  publicity. 

The  truth  of  Dr.  Conant's  words  are  not 
subject  to  doubt.  The  grave  question  before 
the  country  today  is  to  what  extent  the 
universities  are  working  to  get  rid,  not  of 
dissenters,  but  of  men  and  women  who  are 
friendly  toward  or  members  of  a  group  which 
beUeves  that  government' should  be  so  com- 
pletely authoritarian  that  there  can  be  no 
dlasent. 

The  record  shows  that  the  universities 
have  done  Uttle  of  their  own  volition  to 
rid  their  faculties  of  teachers  who  have  used 
the  Immunity  Dr.  Conant  pleads  they  must 
have,  to  do  away  with  the  right  of  dissent 
he  tliinlu  is  imperative  for  the  continued 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  As  one  example. 
Harvard,  under  Conant's  leadership,  has  done 
precious  little  to  clean  its  own  house.  It 
Just  about  leads  the  list  of  universities  in 
the  niunber  of  stalf  members  who  have  been 
professional  Joiners  of  subversive  groups. 

Many  other  unlverEltles  have  not  moved 
against  professors  who  have  actively  helped 
to  glorify  a  form  of  government  which  sends 
dissenters  to  slave  labor  campe  or  puts  them 
to  death.  They  have  waited  until  a  congres- 
donal  committee  could  put  th^  faculty 
members  under  oath  and  force  them  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  have  subscribed  to  the 
tenets  of  communism.  When  the  accused 
have  declined  to  answer,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  then,  and  only  then  has  action 
been  taken  against  these  men  and  women 
who  would  "destroy  the  tradition  of  dissent." 
And  too  often,  nothing  has  been  done  even 
then,  except  to  scream  that  American  rights 
were  being  endangered. 

The  great  hue  and  cry  about  Senator  Ifc- 
Cabtht,  Senator  Jxmnat,  and  Senator  llc- 
CaaiAH — the  charges  that  they  are  character 
nin«-«<n«  and  engaged  in  an  unholy  scheme 
to  destroy  America's  traditions  of  freedom — 
mean  so  UUle  while  tbe  universities  furnish 
these  Senators  with  ammunition  by  failing 
to  do  a  courageous  Job  with  persons  on  their 
staffs  irtio  use  the  freedom  they  enjoy  to 
destjoy  the  system  that  made  that  freedom 
possible. 

If  university  trustees  and  faculties  would 
take  the  initiative,  the  congressional  investi- 
gators would  have  nothing  to  investigate. 
2X  they  persist  in  taking  tbe  stand  that  any 
teacher,  once  appointed,  has  the  right  to 
teach  anything  he  likes,  even  if  it  is  con- 
trary to  aU  tbe  traditions  of  the  university 
and  would  alter  and  destroy  our  Govern- 
ment and  encourage  those  who  connive  to 
extend  communism  and  the  Influence  and 
power  of  Soviet  Russia,  there  can  be  Jtist 
one  solution — a  thoroughgoing  congressional 
Invfestigation  of  the  imlverslties  and  colleges. 


Appeasement  m  the  Ak:  Halfway  to 
MfMcow  b 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESBNTAUVBS 

Tuesdnf.  Jume  Z,  1953 
Mr.  HALE.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  Rboob^  I 


include  the  following  article  from  the 
Mew  Leader: 

AFPasantBrr  m  thb  An:  Haltwat  to 
Ifoaoow  Is  SuiODx 

(By  David  J.  Dallln) 

The  Ihiited  States  Government's  reaction 
to  Moscow's  so-called  new  policy  has  been 
indecisive  and.  in  many  respects,  mistaken. 
Britain  and  Prance  have  committed  the  same 
errors  on  an  even  larger  scale.  America's 
position  of  world  leadership,  however,  makes 
Its  blunders  more  harmful. 

In  its  first  month,  the  new  Soviet  regime 
treated  the  world  to  a  series  of  pleasant 
surprises,  culminating  In  a  renewed  bid  for 
a  Korean  armistice.  Tbe  Kremlin  let  It  be 
known  that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
a  new  trend,  since  "there  is  no  question  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  peaceful  means." 

Our  leaders  were  elated,  and  London  and 
Paris  could  scarcely  restrain  their  enthusi- 
asm. "A  new  era  has  begun,"  proclaimed 
the  newspaper  editorials;  "peaceful  coex- 
istence" was  Just  around  the  corner.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  announced  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  meet  the  other  side 
halfway — to  make  concessions  with  a  view 
to  achieving  a  compromise.  Tbe  NATO  Con- 
ference, of  which  big  things  had  been  ex- 
pected, decided  to  stretch  out — 1.  e.,  slow 
down — its  program.  And  John  TobUt  Dulles, 
after  having  urged  Europe  on  the  eve  of 
Stalin's  death  to  speed  up  the  European 
army  plan  by  every  poasible  means,  now 
declared  that  patience,  not  speed,  was  ot 
tbe  essence. 

Rearmament  Is  being  slackened  in  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Germany. 
For  the  first  time  in  years,  a  new  American 
budget  will  substantially  cut  defense  out- 
lays and  our  Armed  Forces  are  to  be  re- 
duced by  250.000  men.  Moreover,  we  are 
obviously  about  to  yield  to  the  insistent 
British  and  French  demand  fcH-  a  new  con- 
ference with  the  Kremlin,  without  knowing 
how  far  the  latter  wlU  go  in  making  reason- 
able conoessioQs. 

Tbe  new  Malenkov-Mblotov  foreign  policy 
represents,  of  course,  a  strategic  retreat. 
Moreover,  with  the  bold  realism  which  Is 
often  a  source  ot  tb^lr  strength,  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  pubUdy  stated  that  they  are 
compelled  to  execute  this  painful  operation, 
that  they  regard  it  as  a  strategic  maneuver. 
frfirf  they  plan  to  return  to  the  offensive  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  frank  avowal  is  contained  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  authoritative  Kommunist,  theo- 
retical organ  of  the  Ccanmunlst  Party  Presid- 
ium. There  are  circumstances  and  periods, 
says  Kommunist,  in  which  concessions  must 
be  made  to  the  enemy:  however,  these  con- 
cessions represent  merely  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient and  can  be  nullified  when  conditions 
have  changed.  The  "frontal-assault  period" 
which  began  at  the  end  ot  World  War  II. 
the  article  declares,  is  over  for  the  time 
being;  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  entered  a 
period  of  "siege,"  a  slow.  dllBcult  operation. 
CommunlJt  strategy  must  change  In  accord- 
ance with  "historical  circximstances,"  with 
"the  conditions  of  ebb  and  flow  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement."  Lenin  is  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  "maneuvering"  is  advisable  in 
"the  hard,  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
bourgeoisie."  And.  Kommunist.  recalls, 
Stalin  wrote: 

-Tbmn  are  moments  when  It  is  advisable 
to  renounce  a  tactical  suoeeas  and  acknowl- 
edge lOMes  and  defeats  in  order  to  assure 
strategic  gains  in  the  future.'* 

But  there  Is  <me  sphere.  Kommunist  makes 
plain,  in  which  the  i»lnciple  of  strategic  re- 
tnait  does  not  apply:  the  Soviet  armed 
foraea.  never,  not  even  in  periods  of  "oon- 
eessions"  and  "retreats,"  wlU  the  Kremlin 
slow  down  tbe  improvenent  and  expansion 
of  Its  mmtazy  machine.  During  the  coming 
-siege."  the  armed  forces  "must  be  strength- 
ened by  all  means."  for — and  here  Kom- 
munlat  tefvlvcs  the  old  formula — ^"so  long  am 
li^pataHsm  axlst^  wars  are  lDevitsl>le.*' 
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The  Mhlenkor  Goremment'k  purpose  In 
puMtablng  thto  rweallng  article  mm  to  ol«rl« 
tj  Its  poUqr  tat  tbe  perty  m  ■—<!■,  allocked 
and  confiued  by  tbe  recent  rerersaL  It  waa 
brutally  frank,  dampening  b<^Ma  and  pre- 
paring tbe  Communist  world  for  tbe  poaal- 
blllty  ot  more  retreats  to  come.  As  far  as 
tbe  non-SoTlet  world  is  concerned,  Voaoow 
otrrlously  expects  tbe  noise  and  fog  ot  Its 
"peace  offenslTe.''  as  so  often  In  tbe  past,  to 
drown  out  tbe  warnings  of  sober,  fanigbted 
people  in  tbe  West. 

In  war,  as  every  soldier  knows,  an  enemy 
retreat  calls  for  greater,  not  leas,  activity  on 
tbe  part  of  one*s  own  forcea.  Tou  don't  re- 
act wltb  friendly  gestures,  allowing  tbe 
enemy  to  consolidate  bis  strength  and  pre- 
pare for  a  new  attack;  you  pursue  blm  to 
bis  new  line  of  defense  and  drive  him  back 
furtber.  Cold  war  Is  a  kind  of  war,  and  tbe 
rules  of  war  apply  bere,  too. 

For  tbe  past  8  years,  tbe  Soviet  Union  has 
been  overrunning  foreign  countries,  waging 
war  and  spreading  terror  and  violence 
throughout  the  world.  For  the  first  time.  It 
now  senses  an  "ebb"  In  tbe  "revolutionary 
movement"  and  has  begun  a  cautloiu  retreat. 
But  a  genuine  retreat  must  Include  giving 
up  at  least  part  of  the  conquered  area. 
Since  the  war,  Moscow  has  acquired  an  em- 
pire, while  the  three  Western  powers  have 
made  no  territorial  acquisitions  whatever. 
Surely  the  two  sides  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  equal  sacrifices  in  order  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

When  MalenkoT  declared  that  there  was 
**no  q\iestlon  that  cannot  be  settled"  peace- 
fully, bis  magic  words  warmed  American 
hearts  like  a  stiff  drink  on  a  frosty  day. 
But  few  noticed  the  Joker:  the  little  word 
"can."  For  If  liialenkov's  statement  is  true, 
then  why  has  the  four-power  Austrian  com- 
mission been  unable  to  agree  In  360  sittings? 
And  why  have  Messrs.  Vishlnsky  and  Oro- 
myko  set  their  all-time  records  for  mara- 
thon negotiations? 

Before  the  new  Soviet  leaders  even  had 
a  chance  to  explain  Just  what  their  conclUa- 
torj  policies  meant.  President  Blsenhower 
came  out — rather  premattirely — with  his 
April  16  speech  setting  forth  the  American 
program.  The  program  was  a  wise  one,  but — 
coming  on  the  heels  of  tbe  President's  earlier 
halfway  remark — it  hinted  at  possible  con- 
cessions by  the  democracies.  And  Europeans. 
led  by  Aneurln  Bevan,  tbe  head  of  the  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party's  appeasement  wing,  started 
wondering  out  loxid  whether  the  proposed 
concessions  to  tbe  Soviet  Union  would  go 
far  enough. 

Now  tbe  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.  Prav- 
da  and  all  its  little  satellites  abroad  started 
demanding  "deeds,  not  words"  of  tbe  United 
States.  And.  before  long  the  Idea  of  a  con- 
ference emerged,  because  conference  Is  tbe 
magic  word  of  all  the  blindly  optimistic,  the 
quickly  forgetful  and  the  thoroughly  con- 
fused. Some  wanted  a  four-power,  some  a 
five-power  conference,  but  no  one  stopped  to 
ask  precisely  what  woiild  come  out  of  such 
a  meeting.  Just  what  concessions  can  tbe 
West  make  to  tbe  Kremlin?  What  is  tbe 
point  halfway  between  Washington  and  ICOa- 
cow  at  which  we  can  meet? 

In  Europe,  tbe  Soviet  Union  wants  Ger- 
many unified  under  a  Communist  regime, 
while  the  United  States  seeks  a  united,  non- 
Communist  Germany.  Of  covuve,  a  compro- 
mise could  be  reached  on  the  Korean  model : 
We  would  make  the  division  of  Germany 
permanent,  recognize  tbe  East  German 
Democratic  Republic  as  a  separate  nation  and 
admit  it  to  the  United  Nations,  give  up  West 
Berlin  in  retiim  for  some  small  territorial 
concession,  and  agree  to  limit  West  German 
military  forces  to  a  small  army  wltb  light 
weapons  in  exchang*  for  a  Soviet  promise  to 
do  tbe  same  In  tbe  fltet.  Are  we  prepared  to 
accept  such  a  aettlement? 

In  Austria,  we  have  been  urging  for  year* 
tbe  evacuation  of  both  western  and  Soviet 
troops.    The  withdrawal  of  Busslan  forces 
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would   (by  th«  terms  of  the  1M7  peace 
treaties)   mean  Soviet  Army  evacuation  of 
and  Riunanla.  as  well  as  the  return 
4ustrlan  industry,  now  in  Soviet  hands, 
Austrian  Goremmept.    Hence,  a  com- 
Is  possible  only  at  the  expense  of 
and  Rumania  and  of  tbe  Austrian 
Are  we  jveparsd  to  compromise 
1  bat  basis? 
Niltber  Is  an  agreement  wltb  Moscow  pos- 
unless  the  free  world  olflcially  recog- 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
part  of  Germany  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
Poland.    It  is  true  that  not  much  can 
at  the  present  time  to  right  these 
But  are  we  prepared  to  give  them 
■tamp  of  approval? 

tbe  Far  East,  a  compromise  would  mean 

of   Kuomintang    Formosa    and 

Con^unist  China,  as  favored  by  tbe  British. 

would  mean  allowing  Moscow  to  arm 

Chinese  Communists  on  a  grand  scale 

p^paratlon  for  a  general  offensive  against 

South  Asia.    Are  we  jvepared  to  ac- 

In  this? 

Throughout  the  world,  a  settlement  would 

the  removal  of  all  barriers  to  unlm- 

trade   between  tbe  Communist  and 

non4Commimlst  countries.    As  a  result,  the 

would  proceed  to  buy  up  all  sorts  of 

mlUfary  equipment  and  vital  raw  materials 

war  industry.    Is  the  free  world  pre- 

to  accept  this? 

most  difficult  of  all  the  Bast-West 

Is  collective  reduction  of  arnuunents. 

Soviet  Government  will  never  agree  to 

either   total    or   pcu-tlal.    We 

this  from  past  experience,  from  our 

of    Communist    Ideology,    from 

Bulganin's  May  1  speech,  and  from 

latest  issue  of  Kommiinist.     Any  oom- 

rnltr  lent  Malenkov  makes  In  this  matter  will 

t>e  worth  the  paper  It  is  written  on. 

we  have  riisbed  into  a  slow-down  in 
pace  of  reamoament  both  in  Western 
and  In  tbe  United  States.     We  have 
Moscow  M  come  forth  with  deeds 
of  words;  but,  instead  of  waiting  for 
of  compliance,  we  have  proceeded  to 
the  Kremlin  a  handsome  "deed"  our- 
.     TbUB.    the    results   to   date   of   tbe 
peace  offensive  have  been  curious  in 
extreme:  Except  for  moving  to  get  out 
under  Its  bc^wless  war  In  Korea.  Mos- 
has    sacrificed    nothing,    whereas    the 
has  already  made  Important  conces- 
It  is  paradoxical  that  the  new  Re- 
pub^can  administration,  which  took  office 
the    banner    of    firm    resistance    to 
has  started  out  with  a  sub- 
ston^   gift   to   Moscow   by   cutting   back 
Unltpd  States  tanks,  planes,  and  manpower, 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  weak- 
Is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  blimdera. 
case.  It  may  help  Moscow  to  recover 
4xlde  and  make  a  comeback  from  tbe 
strategic  retreat. 
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'Stonewair  Jacktoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

riON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WSBT   VIBOZNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1953 

Mf.  BAII£7.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav(  I  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pem  ix  of  the  Rscoto.  I  desire  to  call 
attef  tion  to  a  long-deserved,  but  delayed 
to  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
heroes — the  late  Thomas  Jona- 
Jackson,  better  known  as  "Stone- 
Jackson, 
honor  and  tribute  was  in  th« 
natuiv  of  a  bronze  statue  unveiled  ICajr 


10,  1953.  on  the  courthouse  square,  at 
Claiksbiirg,  W.  Va.,  the  birthplace  at 
this  famous  military  tactician. 

The  following  article  from  the  Clarks« 
burg  News,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  relates 
this  story  in  greater  detail: 

"SroMrwAU,"  Bnws  Aaaor  as  Bbonsb  Statub 
IsUnvsha) 

Flashing  swords  of  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute cadets  as  they  advanced  and  retired 
the  colors,  the  music  of  America,  a  crowd 
of  more  than  1,500  with  bared  beada,  men 
who  came  to  speak  eloquent  eulogy,  sxmny 
Sunday  skies  which  smiled  upon  the  events 
this  was  the  homecoming  of  Gen.  Thomas 
J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson. 

Today  on  the  courthouse  plaaa.  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  site  of  the  little  trams 
house  where  he  was  born,  a  bronze  status  of 
"Stonewall"  stands  for  all  to  see. 

The  United  Daughtera  of  the  Confederacy 
depleted  their  treasury  and  poured  out  their 
hearts  to  do  honor  to  tbe  Clarksburg  war- 
rior who  was  lauded  again  and  again  not 
alone  for  his  valor  and  military  strategy,  but 
for  his  devout  and  stanch  Christian  char- 
acter and  sterling  integrity. 

The  VMI  cadets,  from  tbe  old  school  at 
Charlottesville  where  Stonewall  once  taught 
math  and  hence  he  recruited  his  valorous 
brigade.  Immaculate  and  precise  In  their 
gray  and  whites,  bearing  the  colors — a  State 
flag  carried  the  banner  of  tbe  Battle  of  New 
Market — gave  stirring  color  to  the  unveiling. 

These  stalwart  men  were :  Tom  Martenson. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  ranking  as  sergeant  major  and 
in  charge  of  the  detell;  Cadets  Paul  Meyer, 
of  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Edwin  Oarbee,  NorfoUc. 
Va.;  Jim  Crosswhite.  Covington,  Va.;  Bob 
Patange,  Long  Island,  N.  T.;  and  Charles 
Cherry,  of  Petersburg,  Va. — who  happened 
to  be  a  next  door  neighbor  to  Roy  F.  Ash, 
former  city  manager  here. 

KLogxrxirr  nfvocATioir 

Bishop  Robert  E.  Lee  Strlder,  of  tbe  ^isco- 
pal  Church,  intoned  a  reverent  invocation  ss 
the  ceremony  opened  with  Joe  Low  as  emcee, 
presented  to  the  throng  by  Clinton  Israel, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president. 

The  Legion  band  played  God  Bless  America 
and  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia. 

During  the  latter  song,  the  audience  aing- 
ing  to  acccMnpaniment  of  tbe  American  Le- 
gion band,  William  Beard,  of  Westfleld,  N.  J.. 
commander  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, uncovered  the  statue,  bought  with  a 
price  of  about  $5,000  by  the  UXX;  and  other 
donors. 

"Once  again  Jackson  rides  in  Clarksburg." 
said  Dr.  Roy  Bird  Cook,  of  Charleston,  who 
knows  more  about  tbe  career  of  StonewaU 
than  any  living  man.  Dr.  Cook  gave  a  few 
intimate  sidelights  on  tbe  Jackson  career, 
and  presented  Judge  Frank  C.  Raymond,  of 
Fairmont,  supreme  coiut  judge,  whoee  father 
was  a  courier  in  the  command  of  Gen.  John 
T.  Imboden,  and  himself  a  captain  in  the 
AEF  in  World  War  I. 

man  at  ss  tcau 

Judge  Raymond  reviewed  in  some  detail 
the  military  exploits  of  Stonewall,  praised 
his  high  Christian  character  (he  was  a  de- 
vout Presbyterian),  and  said,  "We  are  met 
not  as  partisans  but  as  peace  loving  Ameri- 
cans to  honor  a  courageous  and  God  fearing  ^ 
man." 

He  mentioned  the  general's  brief  careei^— 
January  21,  1834,  his  birth  in  Clarksbxirg,  bis 
death  May  10,  1863  near  ChanceUorsvUle,  Va.. 
after  mortal  wounds — almoet  90  years  to  tbe 
very  hour  at  Sunday's  ceremonies. 

Judge  Haymond  spoke  of  Stonewall's  belief 
that  he  would  not  die  until  his  mission  was 
fuUUled.  As  bullets  once  flew  about  tbe 
general,  be  said  to  his  men:  "See  they  dont 
hit  me." 

His  last  words,  *Xet  us  cross  OT«r  the  rlvsr 
and  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,"  wsrs  in- 
dicaUve,  the  speaker  said,  of  a  great  and 
nobis  sotil. 


jU  a  great  Amerlean  and  a  great  man. 
Judge  Haymond  said.  Jackson's  name  may 
veU  be  cherished  and  his  life  smulated  be- 
cause bere  was  a  man — "a  master  of  attack. 
deeply  reUgtous,  and  sndowcd  with  nobis 
Tirtues." 


Rendition  of  Steep.  Soldier,  Sleep,  by 
I^eglonnalre  Charles  Spelsberg,  proved  deeply 
impressive  and  provided  a  fitting  touch  as 
the  ceremony  drew  to  a  cloee. 

BabM  Aaron  Shapiro  in  the  benediction 
expressed  tbe  appeal  that  this  event  might 
knit  our  community  more  closely  in  efforts 
of  public  good. 

Just  before  tbe  singing  of  the  national  an- 
them closed  tbe  ceremony  Brent  Rlttenbouse, 
president  of  tbe  eounty  court.  In  a  lulef 
t»iir  accepted  the  statue  on  behalf  of  the 
county. 

J.  z.  TerreU  had  previously  told  of  tbe  cost 
of  the  statue. 

S.  Jbeei^  Btrshteln,  Maxwell  Sloan,  Ed 
Blegrlst,  Paul  A.  Homor,  W.  H.  Grant  were 
amcmg  those  who  took  an  active  part  In  plan- 
ning Sunday's  event. 

It  was  a  little  after  4  o'clock  and  the 
throng  departed  for  their  homes  as  the  May 
sun  cast  Its  ebbing  rays  upon  tbe  statute. 
Some  few  remained  to  comment  or  to  at- 
tend tbe  United  Daughters  of  Confederacy 
tea  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel. 

At  long  last,  Stonewall  bad  been  bonored 
by  the  place  of  his  birth. 


Have  Faith  ia  Eisenkowcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NKW  TOBK 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  GAMBUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  present  for 
insertion  in  the  Concsessionai  Ricord 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Daily  Times 
of  Mamaroneck.  N.  T..  Utled  "Have  Faith 
in  Eisenhower": 

Havb  Faitr  nf  BiSEHBowaa 

It  Is  now  open  season  for  the  Impetuous 
and  the  impatient.  Those  who  expect  mir- 
acles in  a  hurry,  arise  to  complain  that 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  has  not  fuUUled  his 
campaign  pledges. 

They  say  In  one  breath  that  he  has  not  cut 
the  budget  deeply  enough  and  In  the  next 
breath  that  he  will  Injure  one  or  another  of 
our  armed  services  by  excessive  economy. 

Farmers  who  have  lived  for  long  upon 
handsome  Government  subsidies  resist  their 
termination  In  the  administration's  fight 
against  inflation. 

Both  labctf  and  management  want  Taft- 
Hartley  changed,  but  resolutely  refuse  to 
meet  on  common  ground. 

Nervous  GOP  Members  of  Congress.  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  1954  elections,  complain 
that  not  enough  White  House  attention  is 
being  paid  to  partisan  advantage.  At  the 
same  time,  the  opposing  political  party 
shouts  loudly  of  patronage  and  pap. 

Within  the  President's  own  party  are 
members  who.  on  one  side,  urge  Immediate 
tax  cuts  and.  on  the  other,  demand  tbe 
budget  flrst  be  balanced. 

There  are  even  petty,  carping  critics  who 
resent  the  time  the  President  takes  from 
his  desk  for  a  round  of  goli  or  a  few  hours 
beside  a  fishing  stream.  These  are  appar- 
enUy  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dency ot  the  United  States  Is  today  the  most 
exacting,  braln-racklng,  man-kiUlng  Job  in 
the  world. 


To  all  of  these  we  say: 

We  have  faith  in 

We  are  not  of  tbe  falnttasartsd;  aettlMr 
do  we  aline  ourselves  wtUi  the  > 

We  do  not  axpset  Dwlght  A. 
and  bis  new  arlmlnlstraikm  to  ekisii  vp  In  4 
months  a  mass  whldi  S  ynwioo*  adminis- 
trations ooocoeted  over  SO  years. 

We  know  that  on  fotelgn  affiaba  w«  bavi 
la  the  White  Hotise  tbs  most  experisnoed 
military  mind  la  America. 

We  believe  that  on  domes  ttc  matters  ws 
have  a  man  who  is  eminently  fair  and  tiA- 
erant  and  wlss. 

On  these  assets  we  are  content  to  rsst  our 
eonfldenee.  We  wiU  stick  with  Dwlght 
Elsenhower. 

And  Ve  urge  aU  others  who  may  haw  be- 
come Impatient  or  esdted  to  calm  down  and 
await  events.  • 

We  believe  time  wlU  prow  we  sre  right. 


Fraacis  Jarecid,  Syflsbol  of  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28. 1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoKO,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  me  before  the  Polish  American 
Congress  on  Sunday.  May  31,  1953,  at 
Manhattan  Center,  New  York  City: 

It  does  me  proud  to  be  numbered  among 
your  friends.  It  is  true  you  have  many 
friends,  friends  who,  allied  with  the  cause  of 
freedom,  have  understood  that  the  cause  for 
Polish  freedom  is  freedom's  cause  everywhere. 
Let  there  be  no  despairing.  Hope  is  the  fuel 
that  lights  tbe  lamp  of  Uberty. 

If  there  are  thoee  who  fall  prey  to  the 
darkness  of  doubt,  let  them  consider  the 
story  of  Lt.  Francis  JarsckL  On  Tuesday 
last,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
story  was  told.  As  a  member  at  that  sub- 
committee, I  questioned  and  listened  to  tbe 
handsome,  jroung  lad  before  us  on  whose  be- 
half a  private  bill  had  been  introduced  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  grant  him  poUU- 
cal  asylimi.  I  know  as  I  listened  to  him  and 
observed  the  faces  of  the  other  members  that 
all  of  us,  every  Congressman  there,  besrd  in 
this  single  story  of  suffering  and  ooiirage,  the 
far-off  echoes  of  miUlons  on  enslaved  voices 
raised  in  the  hope  of  freedom,  lluee 
months  ago,  Lt.  Francis  Jarecki  had  flown 
out  of  Poland  on  a  Communist  MIO-15  and 
landed  on  the  Danish  Island  at  Bombolm. 
This  Is  the  stuff  of  liberty,  a  deed  of  defiance 
at  and  i«ainst  tyranny.  We  In  America  use 
the  esgle  as  our  natlooal  symboL  We  can- 
not eecape  eeelng  in  Lieutenant  Jareeki'S 
flight  a  poetic  paraUeL 

Keep  In  mind  that  Lieutenant  Jarecki  was 
7  y«ars  old  when  World  War  BE  descended 
upon  Europe,  that  at  tbe  age  of  8  he  was 
witness  to  tbe  deportation  of  bis  fattier  from 
eastern  Polsnd  to  Slbarta  where  be  died  in  a 
sUve  labor  camp.  The  child  escaped  death 
only  because  his  mother  had  hidden  him 
among  neighbors.  During  tbe  Impresslon- 
abU  years  of  adolescence  he  was  subjected 
to  the  unyielding  pressures  of  OomaranM 
propaganda.  Ths  Oomnranlst  mastsrs  sought 
to  capture  the  mind.  soul,  and  loyalty  oC  tha 
lad.  Tet  they  did  not  succeed.  Witness  h«m 
they  did  not  soooesd.  Ueutsnant  Jarseftl 
stands  before  as  today  » tresman.  hwe  to,  aa 
he  says,  "serve  In  whateterMpael^  tmn  to 
oppose  communism.-  As  hmg  as  tba  flsg  « 
fZMdom  flies  anywhets  to  tha 
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win  look  for  and  toward  it,  just  so 
long  as  Uksy  know  and  wnderstand  it. 

the  Paiss  havs  long,  long  understood 
tbs  laad— the  iflOd, 
ct  the  psasN^  ot  tha 
Polish  OoiMtttatioa  U  May  t  va 
to  all  oogn  tries  whsre  Crssdom  still 
In  ths  Unltsd  States  tribute  Is  bslng  paM 
throughout  this  whole  month  to  ths  Poland 
which  was  one  of  the  esrllest  ptonssrs  of 
liberalism  to  Xurc^M.  Let  us  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment, Usten  carefully,  to  the  words  to  the 
Polish  Constitution  which  ware  written  to 
1791.  "AU  power  In  dvU  society  should  be 
derived  from  the  will  at  the  people,  its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  to- 
tcgrity  <tf  the  state,  the  dvU  Uberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation."  Ilxis  Is  the  heri- 
tage of  freedom,  threading  through  Poland's 
history  to  a  vivid  line,  so  vivid  a  line  that 
from  it  springs  the  freedom  flight  of  lieu- 
tenant JareckL 

Let  me  at  this  potot  make  one  thing  dear. 
Lieutenant  Jarecki  did  not  fly  bis  MIG 
through  to  freedom  for  money.  The  United 
States  Government  does  not  pay  nor  has  she 
offered  to  pay  for  the  deUvery  of  undamaged 
MIO's  from  European  soiL  So  widespread  has 
become  this  rumor  that  we  cannot  let  it  go 
unchallenged.  So  brazen  a  falsehood  Is  a 
reflection  on  both  the  honor  of  the  United 
States  and  the  honor  of  Lieutenant  JareckL 

On  ThTirsday,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  pass  the  bill  granting  Lieutenant 
Jarecki  pc^tical  asyliun.  the  bUl  which  both 
tbe  subconunlttee  on  Immigration  and  the 
full  committee  of  tbe  Judiciary  Committee 
unanlmo\isly  approved.  The  passage  of  this 
one  blU  has  given  Congressmen  pause  to 
reflect  on  their  willingness  to  admit  through 
ssparate  and  special  congressional  machinery 
a  member  of  a  nation  against  which  our  basic 
immigration  laws  so  disgracefully  discrimi- 
nate. We  do  honor  to  the  heroes  of  Poland, 
we  honor  her  national  holidays,  the  CoNoaBS- 
sxoMAL  RscoBO  is  r^ste  In  praise  for  the 
gallantry  of  Poland  and  for  the  valuable  con- 
tributions Americans  of  Polish  deecent  have 
made  to  the  United  States.  Streets  to  Amer- 
ica bear  the  names  of  famous  Poles.  Our 
gratitude  seems  boundless,  and  yet  to  the 
crucial  area  of  immigration,  we  have  sought 
to  contradict  all  the  basic  generosity,  hu- 
manitarianlsm  and  democracy  which  are 
America. 

Great  Brltato  has  an  annual  tounlgration 
quota  of  65,731;  Poland  an  annual  tounlgra- 
tion quota  of  6,534.  Does  that  mean  we  con- 
sider a  native  of  Great  Britain  10  times  more 
desirable  as  dtlaen  material  than  we  do  a 
native  of  Poland?  This,  the  great  body  of 
Americans  would  hotly  deny.  Then  why  does 
such  discrimination  exist.  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.  When  a  private  bill  is  passed 
for  Lieutenant  Jarecltl,  tbe  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  made  aware  of  a  personal 
existence,  of  a  man  worthy  of  honor  and 
trust.  The  dUBculty  has  lodged  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  been  given 
over  to  thlnktog  of  immigrants  In  tbe  mass, 
a  faceless  group.  The  Congress  has  not  sepa- 
rated the  mass,  as  it  sboiUd.  and,  I  say.  ulti- 
mately will.  Into  its  component  parts,  with 
the  fatilts  and  the  virtues,  with  tbe  hopes 
and  the  fears  and  the  aspirations  and  the 
prayers  that  are  part  of  every  human  being. 
Tbe  act  at  UeutMiant  Jarecki  will  dramatise 
titim  truth  and  awaken  the  imaginatUm  ot 
America  to  see  to  terms  of  people,  not  num- 
bers. 

Letls  glance  at  some  additional  facts  with 
ierer«ice  to  Polish  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  mortgage  provision 
at  the  Dtoplacol  Persons  Act,  tbe  Polish  quota 
to  matlgaged  to  the  year  1000.  with  a  waiting 
ttit  of  196M^  Again,  under  the  EHsplaoed 
ftesOBS  Act.  U,000  were  given  to  the  ex- 
arvleeaaan  of  Poland  of  which  less  thsn 
UjQOO  vers  omd  hsesasB  tbs  reglstzatlan  date 
for  thcte  entry  baned  ths  further  granting 
of  vtam.    Ihetoally.  ths  Potas  now  have 
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Mggect  number  of  refugees  and  dlsplaoed 
persona  scattered  all  over  the  worUL  Is  U 
not.  therefore,  »  tragedy  that  with  Oreat 
Britain  using  leas  than  half,  far  lesa.  than  her 
annual  allotment,  the  worthy,  deseifing  and 
displaced  people  of  Poland  and  other  lands 
search  frantically  for  a  haven  In  the  United 
States.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  tragic  that  the 
United  States  should  violate  In  her  immigra- 
tion laws  her  fundamental  and  first  principle 
that  aU  people  are  created  equal? 

In  the  last  Congress  and  In  this,  X  Intro- 
duced a  blU.  H.  R.  a078,  which  would  permit 
the  admission  of  the  following  Immigrants: 

1.  One  hundred  thousand  immigrants  from 
Italy  and  Trieste. 

a.  One  hundred  thousand  German  expel- 
lees, defined  In  the  bill  as  people  of  German 
ethnic  origin,  expelled  from  eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

3.  Twenty-two  thousand  Greeks  from 
Greece. 

4.  Twenty-two  thousand  from  the  Nether- 
lands. 

6.  Sixty-four  thousand  refugees  residing  in 
Western  Germany  and  Austria.  This  group 
embraces  people  who  have  fled  countries 
ruled  by  Commiinlsts  and  the  Soviet-occu- 
pied eastern  part  of  Germany  after  VB-day 
(May  8.  1946),  up  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

6.  Twenty  thousand  refugees  who  have 
found  temporary  asylum  in  the  countries  of 
oiir  allies,  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Most  of  the  refugees 
embraced  In  this  group  would  come  from 
France,  Turkey,  and  probably  from  Norway 
and  Denmark  where  some  escapees  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  have  arrived  in  small 
boats  which  carried  them  across  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

The  fifth  category — ^namely,  64,000  refugees 
residing  in  Western  Germany  and  Austria — 
are  of  particular  Interest  to  Americans  of 
Polish  descent.  You  know  better  than  any- 
body else  the  need  that  such  a  bill  would  flU. 

I  must  pause  here  to  pay  tribute  to  Msgr. 
Felix  P.  Burant,  who  has  understood  the  na- 
txxre  at  the  immigration  problem  so  thor- 
oughly and  who  has  done  a  tremendous  Job 
In  bringing  refugees  to  this  coimtry,  helping 
them  in  the  realization  of  the  dream  to  live 
and  work  again.  Few  have  been  as  eloquent 
as  he  in  ttrglng  the  liberalization  of  the  im- 
migration laws  for  the  sake  of  all  peoples 
and  creeds. 

And  now.  Lieutenant  Jareckl.  may  I  thank 
you  personally,  thank  you  for  the  example  of 
courage  you  have  given  us:  thank  you  for 
the  ho]>e  you  have  given  enslaved  peoples 
everywhere,  thank  you  for  the  blow  you  have 
dealt  to  tyranny — and  welcome  to  our 
country. 


Irelud's  Primate  Greets  EUubetli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

or  aBoos  xslaitd 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSSNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  F0OART7.  Blr.  apenker.  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcobo,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today: 

lUBJUtD'S   PtnCATB   GaSRS   EUZABRH — SXXBS 

BrmoAL  Unmtaw  Voicino  Bbt  Wbhxb  and 
Bops  Tbat  Rbok  Wiu.  UmrB  Couitibt 
Bklpast,  Nobthzsw  Ixxuucd,  Tuesday,  June 
2. — John  Cardinal  Alton,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  ot  Armagh  and  Primate  of  all 
Ireland,  surprised  Northern  Ireland  last 
night  with  a  coronation  greeting  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  n.  In  which  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  her  relfn  would  bring  tha  unity  of 
Ireland. 


1  he  Cardinal's  mfeaaage: 
" :  am  sure  that  Irishmen  of  all  shades  of 
opiyton.  with  their  innate  sense  of  chivalry. 
Join  In  good  wishes  to  the  young  Queen 
was  called  to  the  throne  In  circum- 
stances of  great  persooal  sorrow. 

:t  Is  my  earnest  prayer  that  God  may 
pro  «ct  and  guide  her  in  her  exalted  office 
uiq  that  her  reign  may  be  the  opening  of 
era  of  prosperity  for  her  people. 
Ul  of  us  who  love  the  old  historic  Irtiand 
hc^ie  that  dxiring  it  we  may  see 
country  restored  to  its  national  \inlty." 
the  Cardinal's  message  was  issued  p<Hice 
hforthem  Ireland  were  standing  giiard 
violence  by  Republicans  in  protest 
the  coronation  celebrations.  But  up 
to  l^te  tonight  no  serious  incidents  hkd  been 
Apart  from  friction  in  some  local- 
ltle^«cau8ed  by  the  display  of  flags,  the  sltua- 
generally  quiet. 
Ik  Belfast  and  other  towns  the  coronation 
dec  >ratlons  are  the  most  lavish  ever  seen. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

I.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 


or  acAssACHusrrrB 
I|T  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Ijfr.  WIOGLE8WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
im<  er  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRo.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dre  S8  by  Senator  Saltonstaix  before  the 
Prcpeller  Club  of  the  United  States  in 
Nei  T  Orleans  on  May  22,  1953,  National 
Maritime  Day,  in  which  he  emphasizes 
the  vital  importance  to  the  Nation  of  an 
adequate  merchant  marine: 

i\ 
be 
We 

orginization 
and 
proi  Tarn. 


la  not  untisual  for  a  New  Englander  to 
nterested  In  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
in  Massachusetts  have  long  admired  the 
and  administration  of  your  port 
the  broad  scope  of  your  trade-promotion 
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New  Englanders  havent  always  been  so 
of  New  Orleans,  however,  I  must 
In  those  early  days  when  Bath. 
i,  put  more  ships  into  the  water  than 
any  other  shlpbtiilding  center  In 
North  America,  a  little  two-master  was 
law  Lched  one  day  and  loaded  by  local  mer- 
chaits  for  a  trading  voyage  to  the  OulX  of 
lie]  Loo. 

T  le  owners  tried  for  quite  a  while  to  get  a 
eapi  aln  for  the  vessel  who  knew  the  sea  route 
!few    Orleans.     None    were    available    It 
1.  for  jouT  southern  metropolis — I  say 
a  smile — was  not  then  Included  within 
Infant  nation's  trade  and  commerce. 

however,  the  owners  located  an 

adventurous  skipper  who  was  willing  to  make 

for  New  Orleans  if,  somehow,  they  could 

prot|tde  him  with  a  chart.    The  merchants 

came  up  with  a  chart  showing  the 

Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  Key  West. 

that  New  Orleans  was  "somewhere 
of  the  Florida  Keys,"  this  bold  skipper 
the  assignment.    "Once  I  get  past 
Straits  of  Florida,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I 
It.    All  I  have  to  do  then  is  to  look 
1  hat  big  river  down  there  and  saU  up  to 
-  Orleans." 
Injthls  160th  year  since  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
It  Is  parUeularly  fitting  that  we  should 
here  today,  not  alone  to  recaU  those 
pioneers  In  trading  between  New  Eng- 
and  New  Orleans  but  to  consider  to- 
the  problems  and  the  challenges  and 
(Vportunltlea   which   lie   before   us   as 
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Americans  vitally  interested  in  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  in  Its  maritime  policy. 

Needless  to  say,  we  In  New  Itagland  and 
you  folks — I  was  about  to  say  "you  all"— 
here  In  New  Orleans  and  the  South  have  a 
great  deal  in  common  where  maritime  mat- 
ters are  concerned.  Probably  no  city  In 
America  is  more  properly  conscious  of  the 
shipping  Industry  and  the  world  of  eom« 
merce  than  Is  New  Orleans. 

This  is  not  alone  a  great  seaport.  It  Is  a 
terminal  for  the  most  amazing  waterway 
system  In  the  world.  Certainly  no  other 
chain  of  great  rivers  and  waterways  nourishes 
a  hinterland  that  offers  such  a  tremendous 
production  of  manufactured  goods  and  agri- 
cultural products  or  has  such  an  Insatiable 
demand  for  raw  materials. 

I  beUeve  I  am  right  in  saying  that  60  per- 
cent of  our  overseas  trade  comes  from  tha 
mines,  farms,  and  factories  of  the  great  lUs- 
sissippi  Valley  region.  I  understand  also 
that  over  900.000  tons  of  export-import  car- 
goes, of  cocoa  and  coffee,  of  oil.  machinery, 
and  wheat,  move  through  the  port  of  Mew 
Orleans  every  month.  Up  my  way  we  are 
completely  awed  by  figures  such  as  that. 
Our  seaborne  trade  Is  vltaUy  Important  to 
us  as  it  Is  to  you  here,  but  I  must  admit 
that  the  volume  of  It  Is  more  modest  than 
yours. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  an  equal  Interest 
In  and  concern  for  maritime  affairs.  It  Is, 
therefore,  essential  that,  as  southerners  and 
as  New  Englanders.  but,  even  more  Impor- 
tantly, as  Americans,  we  do  everything  with- 
in our  power  to  see  to  it  that  a  dynamic  and 
progreeslve  national  maritime  policy  Is  main- 
tained and  Implemented  with  common  sense, 
prudence,  and  foresight. 

I  had  occasion.  In  speaking  before  the 
PropeUer  Club  of  the  United  States  In  Loa 
Angeles  last  October,  to  list  six  specific  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  our  maritime  problem 
might  be  seen  clearly  and  Implemented  suc- 
cessfully. I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
repeating  thoee  six  suggestions  here,  for  they 
stUl  repreeent  to  me  a  pattern  of  progress 
that  might  well  be  heeded  and  supported  by 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  by 
you  folks  in  the  shilling  Industry  ttaell. 
The  suggestions  are  these: 

1.  A  full  cooperation  among  the  Ifarltlme 
Board,  the  shipping  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment, based  upon  confidence  and  mutual 
understanding. 

a.  The  prompt  determination  of  reliable 
Indices  for  construction  and  operating  par- 
ticipation by  the  Government. 

8.  The  institution  and  maintenance  of  an 
orderly  replacement  program  by  appropriate 
planning  and  legislation. 

4.  The  commoDsense  gearing  of  our  marl- 
time  policy  equally  to  defense  and  to  peace- 
time needs. 

5.  The  initiation  of  a  vigorous  and  oom-^ 
prehensive   program  of  public  Information 
and  enlightenment. 

6.  The  effective  administration  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  together  with  a 
periodic  review  of  that  act  to  see  how  It 
might  be  better  Implemented  from  time  to 
time  in  order  that  its  purposes  might  be 
more  effectively  achieved. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  necessary 
that  otu-  citizens  realize  that  the  benefici- 
aries ^of  a  strong  national  maritime  poUoy 
are  not  solely  the  shipowners  and  operators 
or  those  who  man  the  vessels.  The  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  a  policy  are  all  the  people  of 
all  the  States,  for  every  single  region  in  this 
country  contributes  to  and  shares  in  the 
benefits  which  flow  from  the  construction, 
the  maintenance,  and  the  operation  of  our 
merchant  fleet  In  time  of  peace  and  In  time 
of  war. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Servloee 
Committee.  I  am  one  of  those  holding  publie 
office  who  are  charged  with  evaluating  the 
state  of  readlneas  of  our  armed  services.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  am  equally  concerned  with  the 
Important  role  played  by  our  fourth  arm  of 
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defense  as  a  major  factor  In  a  sound  and 
healthy  national  economy. 

From  this  vantage  point,  I  have  worked 
hard  for  years  to  try  to  help  overcome  the 
feast  or  famine  practloee  that  have  charae- 
terlzed  us  in  maritime  affairs  over  the  years. 
In  time  of  peace  we  have,  characteristically, 
been  foolishly  content  to  wallow  In  the 
trough  of  the  maritime  wave.  Then  hur- 
riedly and  apprehensively  in  time  of  emer- 
gency we  have  built,  at  tremendous  expense 
and  with  no  little  risk,  to  achieve  a  crest  of 
production  adequate  to  those  emergency 
needs. 

This  view  of  maritime  problems  might 
very  accurately  be  called  maritime  myopia, 
for  it  is  a  nearsirlitedness  that  we  simply 
cannot  afford.  It  is  one  which  in  these 
days  of  tension  represents  a  tremendous 
danger  not  only  to  oiu-  Nation  but  to  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  who  pin  their  hope  for 
collective  security  on  a  strong  United  States. 

Iftillowlng  World  War  n  we  found  our- 
selves with  the  largest  and.  may  I  add.  the 
most  expensive  merchant  fleet  in  the  world's 
history.  Unfortunately,  we  failed  to  realize 
that  the  bulk  of  this  fleet  was  composed  of 
types  which  were  designed  for  the  mass  pro- 
duction necessary  in  war  and  not  readily 
adaptable  either  for  the  next  war — may  God 
forbid  It — or  for  peacetime  commercial  use. 

Mary  of  these  ships  were  sold  to  Ameri- 
can operators — many  more  to  foreign  oper- 
ators. We  seem  to  have  placed  ludue  re- 
liance upon  theee  vessels.  But  foreign  na- 
tions have  been  feverishly  building  new 
modern  types  which  give  them  the  edge  In 
the  race  for  maritime  supremacy  and  many 
nations  which  never  had  merchant  fleets  are 
now  on  the  high  seas.  Including  landlocked 
Switzerland. 

There  are  thoee  ataXMul  and  even  here  at 
home  who  react  to  these  problems  by  claim- 
ing that  we  are  not  actually  a  maritime 
nation  and  there  is  no  economic  sense  or 
Jiistiflcation  in  our  attempting  to  compete 
on  the  high  seas.  This  view  I  am  prepared 
to  contradict  Immediately  and  emphatically 
and  I  am  certain  that  you  are  too.  We 
have  always  been  and  we  are  now  very  much 
a  maritime  nation  and  if  owr  magniflcent 
history  of  seaborne  trade  and  commerce  were 
not  enough  to  convince  the  doubtful,  cer- 
tainly ova  position  as  the  strongest  of  the 
world's  free  nations  today  should  dispel  com- 
pletely any  such  view. 

Speaking  particularly  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmiittee, 
I  can  say  to  you  without  quallflcatlon  that 
It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  take  any 
attitude  toward  our  merchant  marine  other 
than  It  is,  as  never  before,  a  vital  arm  of 
our  national  defense  and  Indispensable  to 
us  In  peacetime  trade  and  commerce. 

With  the  Communist  threat  held  now  like 
a  sword  of  Damocles  over  southeast  Asia, 
with  the  balance  of  power  in  Western  Europe 
an  uncertain  equation,  with  the  Korean  war 
far  from  being  settled,  we  must  not  only 
strengthen  our  defenses  but  Implement  our 
maritime  policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
all  possible  apprehension  regarding  it. 

It  should  be  noted  especially  in  this  pe- 
riod, which  Is  one  of  war  and  yet  not  war, 
which  Is  a  time  of  peace  yet  not  peacefiil, 
that  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent economically  and  defensively  upon 
the  raw  materials  we  receive  from  overseas. 
The  report  of  the  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission  makes  this  fact  absolutely  clear 
and  we  will  do  well  not  to  forget  it.  As 
but  one  Ulustration.  let  me  point  to  otir 
present  dependency  upon  the  Belgian  Congo 
for  shipments  of  {Mrecious  uranium  that  are 
indispensable  In  the  carrying  out  of  our 
atomic  energy  program. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress  are 
partlciilarly  concerned  at  this  very  moment 
with  the  program  which  has  been  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  changing 
the  nature  and  the  scope  of  our  policy  of 
defense.  It  is  not  my  intention  nor  would 
It  be  apprc^MTlate  at  this  tlms  to  discuss  the 


pros  and  eons  of  that  proposed  Change  in 
our  national  security  struoture. 

This  much,  however,  can  and  should  be 
said  here:  Whatever  ohangea  may  be  made 
In  our  preparedness  program,  whatever  are 
to  be  the  relative  strengths  and  functk»s 
of  our  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  the  effectiveness  of  those  forces  must 
not  be  reduced  and  the  need  of  every  single 
one  of  those  services  for  adequate  and  up-to- 
date  seaborne  transportation  wiU  exist  prob- 
ably to  an  extent  never  before  experienced 
by  this  Nation. 

Our  shipbuilding  program  and  our  marl- 
time  policy  are  such  today  as  to  give  us 
genuine  cbncern  in  this  regard.  Less  than 
6  percent  of  our  present  merchant  fleet  have 
a  speed  of  18  knots,  and  sxirely  we  realize 
that  at  no  time  of  future  aggression  would 
we  be  the  b>eneflclarie6  of  that  freedom  from 
attack  on  this  continent  which  we  enjoyed  In 
World  War  IL  We  would  probably  not  have 
either  the  time  or  the  means  to  bring  our 
shipyards  to  an  adequate  level  of  produc- 
tive capacity  and  to  Insure  the  presence  in 
thoee  yards  of  skilled  and  experienced 
workers. 

Only  by  overcoming  our  maritime  myopia, 
only  by  a  dynamic  and  progressive  maritime 
policy  wlU  we  be  able  to  meet  such  chal- 
lenges and  to  have  available,  "at  the  ready." 
those  experienced  workers  and  those  ship- 
yard  facilities  which  represent  a  major  fac- 
tor In  our  defense  in  any  time  of  emergency. 

During  World  War  n,  Mrs.  Saltonstall  was 
Invited  to  christen  a  newly  completed  L8T 
in  the  shipyard  at  Hlngham,  Mass.  That 
yard  vras  barely  a  year  old  and  had  been 
created  almost  from  scratch  on  the  Massa- 
ehusetts  shore  line.  Just  as  Mrs.  Salton- 
stall was  about  to  break  the  bottle  on  the 
vessel's  bow.  the  superintendent  of  the  yard 
said  to  her.  "This  ship  will  go  down  the  ways 
at  a  speed  of  16  knots  and  it  will  never  move 
as  fast  as  that  again."  I  think  of  this  state- 
ment often  as  I  think  of  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  marine  engineering  since 
tbat  time  and  of  the  grim  significance  of 
that  progress  In  today's  world. 

The  problem  then  is  what  it  has  been  for  • 
so  many  years,  namely,  how  to  assure  the 
existence  of  a  privately-owned  modern  mer- 
chant fleet  capable  of  meeting  foreign  com- 
petition in  time  of  peace  and  fully  adequate 
to  serve  as  a  military  auxiliary  in  time  of 
war. 

Our  approach  to  this  problem,  as  I  see  it, 
must  be  toward  the  very  basic  objective  con- 
tained in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
Setting  forth  as  it  does  the  fundamental 
provisions  for  a  strong  merchant  marine 
necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  for 
the  development  of  our  national  and  domes- 
tic commerce,  this  act  provides  for  suffi- 
cient shipping  service  on  all  essential  trade 
routes,  so  that  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
exports  and  imports  can  move  In  American 
bottoms  and  so  that  we  wUl  have  a  hard 
core  of  ships  adapted  and  available  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Further,  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which 
clearly  expresses  the  vrlll  of  the  Congress,  it 
has  been  established  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  such  movement  means  60  percent  of 
our  foreign  trade  as  regards  aid  cargoes. 
This  I  consider  a  sound  view  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  and  a  policy  which  must 
be  maintained.  Of  critics  of  it  I  can  only 
ask,  "How  much  fairer  can  we  be?" 

■nie  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1036  also 
provides  that  our  merchant  marine  Is  to  be 
"oompoeed  of  the  best  equipped,  safest,  and 
most  suitable  types  of  vessels  constructed 
in  the  United  SUtes."  Theee  are  provisions 
which  we  cannot  and  must  not  for  any  rea- 
son abandon. 

If  we  intend  to  keep  an  effective  merchant 
marine  afloat,  I  think  It  is  inescapable  that 
ova  ships  In  the  first  instance  will  have  to 
be  helped  financially  to  compete  with  for- 
eign flag  carrtera.  Therefore,  a  program  of 
Government  participation  seems  to  be  ttaa 


only  answer  to  our  dllenmia.  Only  through 
such  Government  participation  can  Amer- 
ican shipowners  maintain  up-to-date,  high- 
speed vessels  which  they  can  operate  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  foreign  flag  fleets. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  we  continue  with 
the  construction  subsidy  program,  which  en- 
ables American  shipyards  both  to  stay  In 
business  and  to  retain  that  vital  core  of 
shipyard  labor  without  which  we  oould  not 
build  vessels  in  time  of  war. 

Due  to  the  large  tanker  construction  pro- 
gram of  recent  years,  employment  in  Amer- 
ican shipyards  has  been  at  a  high  level  for 
some  time.  This  activity  has  been  f\irthered 
by  the  mariner  ship  program,  but  with  tew 
merchant  ship  orders  now  in  sight  shipyard 
employment  seems  certain  to  drop  consider- 
ably this  year.  Almost  all  of  our  major  ship- 
yards face  this  harsh  fact  today. 

As  a  New  Englander  I  am  Inclined  to  move 
very  cautiously  whenever  it  comes  to  spend- 
ing either  my  own  or  the  Government's 
funds.  As  a  member  of  the  majority  party 
In  Congress,  I  feel  that  we  must  economize — 
must  eliminate  budgetary  fat  wherever  we 
sensibly  can. 

This  period  of  tension,  and  the  testing 
time  which  lies  before  us,  require  that  we 
toughen  ourselves  financially — harden  our 
stomach  muscles,  so  to  speak — for  possibly 
great  economic  impacts.  We  simply  must 
operate  and  plan  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
In  order  to  withstand  such  pressures,  how- 
ever and  whenever  they  may  come. 

But  economy,  wise  economy,  should  not 
be  confused  with  simple  saving.  A  New 
Englander  certainly  does  not  spend  money  he 
does  not  have  to  spend.  Nevertheless  he 
paints  his  bam  regtilarly  every  year.  This 
is  an  annual  expenditure,  but  it  is  a  long- 
term  economy  and  it  is  exactly  in  that  sense 
that  we  must  look  upon  expenditures  where 
our  national  security  is  concerned. 

In  this  regard,  there  exists,  as  I  say,  the 
necessity  for  Government  participation  in 
the  cost  of  buUdlng  and  operating  s&ips. 
This  fact  of  economic  life  in  1953  we  sim- 
ply must  face.  I  do  not  believe  it  amiss, 
however — in  fact  it  is  quite  healthy— for 
the  steamship  indxistry  and  any  other  mdus- 
try  to  the  activities  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment participates  financially  to  undergo  a 
periodic  review,  to  make  sure  that  the  money 
being  expended  is  betog  expended  wisely  and 
Judiciously,  not  In  the  interest  of  the  indus- 
try alone,  but  even  more  importantly  to  the 
national  toterest. 

Such  a  review  is  now  under  way  to  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce,  but  it  should  not  by 
any  means  be  asumed  that  this  review  is 
based  upon  a  negative  attitude.  I  am  abso- 
lutely confident  that  It  is  not.  No  well- 
managed  enterprise  can  possibly  object  to 
having  a  periodic  check  made  on  the  help  it 
receives  from  the  Government,  provided  that 
such  a  check  is  a  bustoesslike  accounting  of 
amount  and  Justification. 

Related  to  this  is  the  eqiial  Importance  of 
restoring  confidence  that  the  Government— 
to  use  a  phrase  clearly  understood  by  us  all- 
wont  welsh  on  Its  oontractiul  obligations. 
A  Goverxunent  contract  should  be  as  firm 
once  entered  into  as  any  business  contract. 
This  is  an  essential  condition  to  a  greater 
reliance  upon  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  absolutely  vital  that  a  Government 
contract  have  the  same  validity  and  the  same 
permanence  as  any  bustoess  agreement  en- 
tered into  to  good  faith.  As  to  our  personal 
relations  through  life,  mutual  tnist  and  con- 
fidence \B  vital  if  we  are  to  make  any  progress 
at  alL  If  contractual  eonlUlence  and  trust 
Is  to  exist,  it  must  of  course  be  mutuaL 
Effective  maritime  policy  can  never  be  oper- 
ated successfully  other  than  to  the  deep 
channels  of  mutual  understanding,  of  clear 
integrity  -on  both  sides. 

I  should  like  finally  to  talk  very  frankly 
with  you  folks  about  the  importance  of  im- 
proving congressional  and  public  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  our  merchant 
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jnmrirtm.  Oolj  M  sU  Of  the  Meinb«n  of  Ooa- 
gnm  snd  the  ptitOks  itaelf  rasUar  ftat  mart- 
tim  pollej  !•  of  nsttonml  rmthf  ttam  local 
stgntflcaace  can  we  bop0  to  oTereome  tha 
(Uaeultles  we  face. 

It  U  up  to  tZiJs  Industry,  gentlemen,  to 
make  dear  to  tbe  Congreea  and  tbe  ptrtdle 
that  we  cannot  afford  marttlme  myopia  When 
It  concwna  the  defense  of  this  Nation  In  a 
world  to  ferment.  The  transporting.  If  nec- 
essary, of  troops  and  their  supplies,  the  pro- 
Tiding  of  Atr  Rsrce  fighters  and  bombers 
stationed  abroad  with  fuel  for  their  always 
thirsty  Jet  engines,  the  auzlUary  support 
which  must  be  glren  our  combat  Nary,  and 
the  supplytog  of  food  and  raw  materials  for 
our  Industrial  economy  at  home  are  sobering 
reminders  of  our  dependence  In  war  and 
I>eace  upon  a  strong  and  modem  merchant 
marine. 

I  remember  y«ars  ago  being  adTlsed  by 
an  elder  statesman  that  whenerer  I  wanted 
to  make  a  point  of  Importance  to  any  group 
1  should,  in  his  words,  "Tell  'em  you're  goto' 
to  teU  'em;  tell  'em;  then  tell  'em  you've 
told  'em.- 

Only  to  this  way,  by  persuasive  and  diplo- 
matic means,  can  the  shipping  Industry  and 
those  of  us  to  public  life  charged  with  evalu- 
ating both  ou  '  peacetime  and  wartime  needs 
hope  to  command  that  congressional  and 
public  support  of  a  progressive  maritime  pol- 
icy that  Is  our  great  and  common  objective. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  that  maritime 
spokesmen  have  done  all  they  might  to  thl> 
regard.  Tet  It  la  vital  to  our  maritime  fu- 
ture, our  economic  health,  and,  above  an, 
our  natioiua  seetslty.  The  entire  adileve- 
ment  of  these  goals  we  are  considering  la 
dependent  upon  public  awareness  of  the 
problem,  and  public  acceptance  of  the  neoes- 
rtty  for  Oovemment  participation. 

Such  a  public  awareness  will  lead  to  torn 
to  a  wider  understanding  In  Congrses  of  Just 
what  la  InvolTed,  and  will  result  to  greater 
support  from  our  congressional  colleagues 
for  thoee  of  us  who  feel  we  know  what  must 
be  done. 

Vo  one  understands  the  value  of  publicity 
better  than  the  farmer.  Through  his  or- 
ganlmtlons  and  representatives  he  makes 
clear  to  the  Congress  mighty  quick — ^wben 
prices  fall — that  he  wants  help.  SmaU  busi- 
ness has  made  Its  ease  effiecttvely  also  In 
similar  waya  when  It  feels  assistance  la 
needed.  X  cite  these  not  for  comparison's 
sake  but  as  esamplea  of  action  taken  by 
such  toterests. 

Only  as  the  public  tmderstands  what  must 
be  done  can  we  expect  Ita  representatlvea 
In  the  Congress  to  see  It  also  and  to  act 
•ocordingly.  This  Is  a  responsibility  which 
rests  most  heavily  upon  those  at  you  who 
have  these  matters  so  much  to  your  minds. 
This  Nation  and  its  people  cannot  today 
be  satisfied  with  a  bogus  secvuity,  the  kind 
of  security  represented  now  by  the  large 
number  of  ships  active  and  Inactive  which 
we  have  on  hand.  One-half  at  this  mer- 
chant fleet  Is  at  the  halfway  mark  of  Its 
Hfe  expectancy,  and  America,  faced  with  the 
threat  of  aggressive  oonmiunlsm  cannot  rely 
CD  a  model-T  merchant  fleet  to  an  atomic 


This  lald-tip  fleet  la  composed  mostly  of 
World  War  n  Libertys  vrtth  a  probable  maxi- 
mum speed  to  convoy  of  about  9  knots. 
They  would  be  sitting  ducks  for  attack  by 
modem  submartoes  such  as  those  to  tbe 
Russian  fleet  and  the  effect  of  one  atomic 
bomb  on  auch  a  convoy  eooUl  be  annihila- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  sight  of  row  upon  row 
of  these  vessels  creates  a  psychological  bar- 
rier to  the  possiwnty  of  new  eoostructUoi 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  fully  ccsn> 
prebend  their  obsoleaeence. 

We  should,  concurrently  with  a  program 
to  bund  fast  modem  vessels  of  au  types, 
engage  upon  a  program  of  senfptog  these 
worn-out  vessels  and  reduoa  ttrfa  leet  to  the 
very  twtwiwt^Tn  number  which  can  be  eflec- 
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,  ronld  effectively  remove  the  peychologl- 
1  arrter  to  new  construction  to  which  I 
B  referred. 

irould  reduce  the  matotenanee  cost  for 
Beet  which  is  over  $2  mUllon  per  year. 
Tie  revenue  from  steel  scrap  would  be 
appl  ed    against    the    cost    of    replacement 
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I   best  types  in  the  best  condition 

stm  be  available  for  such  emergency 

.ients  as  were  experienced  to  the  move- 

of  IffiA  materlida  or  to  the  early  days 

Korean  war. 

a  program  would  accomplish  Qurea 


Ttere  m\ist  be  a  policy  for  laytog  keela 
dowii  not  tcfr  laying  them  up;  for  seeing 
to  it  that  the  objectives  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rtoe  Act  of  1936  are  matotatoed  as  o\ir  con- 
ttou  ng  policy  and  implemented  with  to- 
creailng  good  sense  and  effectiveness.  To 
achlove  these  ends  we  are  banded  together 
toda  r,  not  as  holders  of  puMic  olBce  or  as 
oper  ktors  or  workers  to  the  shipptog  indus- 
try, nit  as  i\merlcans  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
erve Ion  of  freedom. 

W  lat  to  worse  than  bogus  securttyt  What 
glvei  us  more  confidence  than  knowing  we 
havi  the  best  there  is.  Many  of  us  have 
beer  In  small  boats  when  a  sudden  squall 
has  Hit.  How  good  it  feels  to  transfer  to  a 
larger  vessel  held  by  a  strong  anchor. 

Ft  rhaps  no  one  to  the  world  today  can 
spea  t  with  more  authority  on  the  Impor- 
tanc  s  of  a  strong  merchant  marine  to  that 
security  than  he  who  said  to  a  telegram  to 
the  iresident  at  the  Propeller  Club  of  Amer- 
ica ;  tst  year: 

"y  Tt  were  caught  flat-footed  to  both  World 
Wax  I  because  we.  relied  too  much  upon  for- 
eign-owned and  operated  shipptog  to  carry 
our  cargoes  abroad  and  to  bring  critlcaUy 
nse<  ed  supplies  to  this  country. 

"i  merica's  todustrtal  prosperity  and  mili- 
tary seciirlty  both  demand  that  we  matotato 
a  privately  operated  merchant  marine  ade- 
qua  M  to  slae  and  of  modem  design  to  Insure 
thai  our  Itoes  of  kupplles  for  either  peace 
or  1  ar  will  be  safe. 

"1  consider  the  merchant  martoe  to  be  our 
foui  th  arm  of  defense  and  vlUl  to  the  stabil- 
ity and  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade." 

Tie    slgnattu'e    on    that    message 
"Dvkght  D.  Klsenhower." 


snatdied  from  under  their  noses  the  for* 
esti  they  wanted  to  exploit. 

One  of  Boosevelt's  first  acts  as  Presi-, 
dent  was  the  establishment  of  the  United, 
States  Reclamation  Service,  which  re- 
claimed millions  of  acres  in  the  arid 
West  and  provided  a  Urelihood  for  mil- 
lions of  hard-worWng  men  and  women. 
He  subsequently  called  the  first  confer- 
ence of  governors  to  deal  with  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources.  The  Na- 
tional Conservation  Commission,  which, 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  governors' 
conference,  produced  the  fin*  Inventory 
of  the  Nation's  resources. 

I  thoroughly  approve  the  Idea  of  a 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Week  In  June  to 
commemorate  the  father  of  the  conser- 
vation movement. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  BSKOTA 

TifHE  HOXTSS  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  June  3,  19S3 

VLr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  conserva- 
tioi  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  economic 
anc  poUtical  thinking  today  that  it  is 
difl  cult  to  believe  that,  only  a  little  over 
50  fears  ago,  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  was  a  dream,  and  no 
more,  in  the  minds  of  a  handful  of  men 
tered  across  the  country,  and  meant 
nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
peopLe.  llieodore  Roosevelt  as 
snatched  up  the  flimsy  thing 
brought  It  to  life.  He  made 
about  conservation;  he  sent 
to  Congress  about  consenra- 
tioik:  he  adced  for  l^lslation  for  con- 
seration;  he  fought  its  enemies;  and, 
wh  !n  they  thought  they  had  him  Ucked, 
he  umed  around  and  by  Executive  order 
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Caste  ef  Conrvpt  GovemMat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

opcAUroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Monday.  April  20, 19S3 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcori)  an  article  entitled 
"Cause  of  Corrupt  Government"  ex- 
tracted from  an  address  by  Clarence 
Manlon.  dean  of  the  College  of  Law, 
Notre  Dame  University,  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Small 
Businessmen's  Association.  Washington, 
AprU  1. 1852,  and  reprinted  by  the  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Education.  Inc..  at 
follows: 

CtvsM  or  Comrnvrt  aoYnaiunrt 

A  precision  tool  designed  for  one  piirpoea 
wlU  be  entirely  toeflectlve — nay.  It  may  even 
be  destroyed — to  an  attempt  to  use  It  fat 
another  purpose.  Every  housewife  knows 
that  you  cannot  use  an  electric  dishwasher 
as  a  garbage  disposal  unit.  Yet.  the  same 
American  people  who  know  so  much  about 
tools  and  the  use  of  tools  have  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  pvu-pose,  object,  and  tise  ox 
tbe  tool  of  government.  Oovemment  is  not 
now  regarded  merely  as  an  instrument  to 
restrain  men  from  tojurlng  one  another  but 
as  a  sort  of  aU-purpose.  around-the-clock 
device  to  make  men  happy  and  secure  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  this  perversion 
of  govemioent  that  now  makes  It  both  ridic- 
ulous and  corrupt.  Oovemment  doea  not 
create  liberty;  on  the  contrary,  government 
la  the  one  persisting  danger  to  himian  lib- 
erty. Forty  years  ago.  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 
"The  history  of  Uberty  Is  a  history  of  limi- 
tations of  governmental  powers,  not  the  in« 
crease  of  It.  When  we  resist,  therefore,  the 
concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
processes  of  death,  because  concentration  of 
power  is  what  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties.'* 

This  role  of  governmant  as  the  enemy  of 
liberty  was  weU  understood  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  Republic,  llisy  wished  gov- 
ernment to  have  sufllclent  power  to  restrain 
men  from  toj\ulng  one  another.  But  be- 
yond that,  they  tied  it  down  securely  with 
constitutional  limitations,  separation  of 
powera.  bUla  of  righto,  and  other  legal  bar- 
riers and  barbed  wire  entanglements.  Whan 
somebody  asked  Jamca  Ifadlaon.  the  father 
of  the  Constitution,  how  such  a  crippled  and 
restricted  government  coiild  be  expected  to 
fuaeUon.  he  repl&sd:  "But  what  is  govern- 
mant Its^X.  but  the  greatest  of  aU  rsflecUons 


on  human  nature?  If  men  were  ange?B.  no 
government  would  be  necessary."  And  he 
further  stated  that  our  Oovemment  is  based 
on  "the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self-gov- 
ernment"—to  other  words,  upon  the  ability 
of  each  man  to  control  and  govern  himself 
according  to  the  commandments  of  his 
Creator.  A<i  men  lose  tbe  power  and  the 
desire  for  self-control  and  self-reliance  un- 
der Ood,  government  moves  in  to  take  up  the 
Black.  One  hundred  years  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  written,  WU- 
11am  Penn  anticipated  tbe  foregoing  conclu- 
sions of  the  Founding  Fathers  when  he  said 
that  the  people  who  wUl  not  be  governed 
by  Ood  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants.  This  was 
true  in  Penn's  time,  and  it  is  true  in  our 
own  time.  The  growth  of  government  evi- 
dences the  shrinkage  of  the  American  people 
in  their  capacity  and  in  their  desire  to  con- 
trol and  govern  themselves. 

A  swelling  is  one  of  the  infallible  signs  of 
a  sickness  underneath,  and  the  swelling  of 
government  to  America  today  merely  evi- 
dences the  moral  sickness  of  the  people  im- 
der  it.  Big  government  is  for  little  people. 
The  better  the  people,  the  less  necessity 
there  Is  for  government.  This  simple,  vicar- 
ious relationship  between  the  citizen  and  his 
government  Is  obscured  today  to  the  fog  of 
our  confused  politiciil  councils.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  regard  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment as  "progressive  liberalism"  and  the  so- 
called  "natural  evolution  of  the  democratic 
process."  This  is  the  great  error  that  has 
fabricated  the  fog  which  causes  oiu  confu- 
sion. This  is  the  error  that  interrupts  the 
peaceful  process  of  American  production  and 
confounds  our  purpose  in  fighting  the  Com- 
munists at  home  and  abroad. 
^  We  cannot  defeat  conununlsm  abroad  by 
the  simple  device  at  giving  government 
more  and  more  power  at  home.  Remember 
that  conmiiinism  is  merely  the  climax  of 
despotic  governmental  power,  and  as  the 
ooncestration  of  the  powers  of  our  own  Oov- 
emment becomes  greater  and  greater,  we  ra- 
pidly take  on  the  likeness  of  the  enemy  we 
are  trying  to  defeat.  In  this  process,  we  are 
not  defeating  communism,  we  are  rather  sur- 
rendering to  It. 

Oovemment  is  no  longer  contained  behind 
the  walls  of  the  Constitution.  It  roams 
where  it  pleases,  throughout  every  walk  of 
life  and  throughout  every  department  of 
business.  Prom  workers  to  wages  to  mate- 
rials to  products,  the  Oovemment  is  every- 
where. We  no  longer  have  a  government  of 
laws;  we  have  government  by  100.000  roving 
all-powerful  agents  of  government.  In  sheer 
desperation,  the  American  citizen  now  tries 
to  sppease  these  representatives  of  govern- 
ment with  blandishments — sometimes  with 
bribes  and  corruption.  Oovernmental  cor- 
ruption is  not  the  fault  of  the  administra- 
tion nor  of  any  man  nor  group  of  men  to 
Oovemment.  Oovernmental  corruption  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  unreasonable, 
unconstitutional,  and  scandalous  concentra- 
Uon  of  power  which  Woodrow  Wilson  warned 
us  about  40  years  ago.  Unless  this  scanda- 
lous concentration  of  power  is  dissolved, 
corruption  will  not  only  continue,  it  vriU 
grow  worse — and  this  regardless  of  the  poli- 
tical complexion  or  personal  honesty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Am  Cot  Effect  Due  m  19S4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMIAN 

or  NXW  TOBK 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

WedTiesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks  a  great  furor  has 


arisen  over  the  proposed  Air  Force 
budget  cut  in  the  amoxmt  of  some  $5 
billion. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
and  I  have  listened  to  many  well  versed 
in  our  defense  needs,  and  my  conclusion 
as  a  result  thereof  is  that  the  proposed 
cut  might  make  us  vulnerable  to  attack. 

In  any  event  if  there  is  some  reason- 
able doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  doubt  should  not  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  balsinclng  the  budget  as  against 
a  possible  weakening  of  our  national 
defense. 

A  most  interesting  and  Informative 
article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  June 
2,  is  included  herein,  and  my  colleagues 
are  urged  to  read  it  carefully: 
Ant  Cut  Etttct  Dux  in  1954 — Ceatt  Output, 

Combat  Pawxs  To  SxTrrxs  Wrra  Detemsks 

or  Umitkd  States  Ip  Slash  Stands 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Troop  carrier  and  transport  aircraft, 
photo-reconnaissance  and  other  specialized 
types,  air  defense,  and  aircraft  production 
are  among  the  elements  of  alrpower  that 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  adminis- 
tration's sharp  cut  to  the  defense  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  effects  of  the  budget  cut  upon  alr- 
power are  still  debatable.  Next  year's  budg- 
et, for  Instance,  does  not  set  a  final  goal,  nor 
does  it  halt  the  process  of  expansion  of  air 
strength  upon  which  tbe  United  States  now 
la  embarked.  The  entire  arms  program  is 
subject  to  reexamination  by  the  new  Jotot 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  not  imtU  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginntog  July  1.  1954,  the 
first  to  be  fully  prepared  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  is  ready  next  winter  wUl  It 
be  possible  to  assess  fully  tbe  meaning  of 
the  United  States  revised  defense  policies. 

But,  on  the  basis  of  the  1953  fiscal  year 
budget,  it  Is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  United 
States  will  get  more  air  power  for  less  money. 
It  is.  of  course,  true  that  there  wUl  be  not 
fewer,  but  more  deliveries  of  mUitary  air- 
craft dvu-ing  the  next  12  months  than  in 
the  past.  United  States  factories  probably 
will  produce  more  than  15,000  mUltary  types 
to  1963,  as  compared  to  about  12,000  In 
1962.  '-Tils  Increase  in  production  may  even 
continue  during  1954.  But  this  is  because  of 
moneys  appropriated  and  contracts  let  to  the 
past. 

alllClW  TO   BE    BHOWW    IN    lt54-eS 

The  Eisenhower  cuts,  which  represent  re- 
ductions in  future  goals  and  future  orders, 
will  not  make  their  effects  felt  until  the 
period  beginning  In  late  1964,  and  carrying 
through  1965  and  1956.  But  at  that  time 
those  effects — to  the  form  of  a  reduced  sched- 
ule of  future  deliveries,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  leveled-off  or  actuaUy  reduced  produc- 
tion rate  of  military  planes — may  be  definite 
unless  s  reexamination  of  the  United  States 
defense  goals  prior  to  that  period  modifies 
present  thinking. 

This,  then,  will  be  the  first  and  perhaps 
most  important  effect,  even  though  it  is  a 
delayed  one,  of  the  air  power  budget  cuto. 
The  cuts  may  mean,  eventuaUy,  a  future 
delivery  schedule  revised  and  cut  back,  and 
perhaps  an  aircraft  production  rate  reduced 
somewhat  to  future  years  as  compared  to 
the  16,000  deUverles  expected  this  year. 

The  second  major  Influence  of  the  cuts 
will  be  upon  so-caUed  supporting  aircraft. 
Some  of  the  testimony  given  to  defense  of 
the  cuts  has  made  this  effect  appear  Incon- 
sequential. The  statement  actually  has  been 
made  that  the  United  States  woiUd  procure 
with  the  reduced  budget  more,  not  less, 
combat  aircraft.  But  the  reduction  to  pro- 
curement at  supporting  aircraft  actuaUy 
must  mean  a  reducUon.  not  an  tocrease.  to 


the  planned  overall  combat  effectiveness  of 
the  Air  Force  and  perh^;>s  of  the  Navy» 

BPBcacnc  MTsna  mot  pubusbb) 

The  specific  details,  in  terms  of  contracts 
eliminated  and  planned  aircraft  purchasca 
canceled,  have  not  been  published.  In  fact, 
they  probably  are  not  yet  firm.  Howev«r, 
the  Pentagon  has  made  It  clear  that  troop- 
carrier  planes,  helicopters,  photo-reconnais- 
sance and  other  specialized  types  will  suffer. 

The  goal  of  the  Air  Force  until  the  recent 
cuts  were  announced  had  been  143  vrtngs, 
comprising  15  to  76  planes  each.  The  new 
interim  goal  seems  to  be  120  wtogs.  Under 
the  former  goal,  17  of  the  143  wings  were 
to  be  comprised  of  troop-carrier  and  cargo 
planes.  Some  of  these  are  slated  for  ellm- 
toatlon  to  the  new  program. 

If  the  projected  cut  Is  approved,  and  noth- 
tog  replaces  it,  virtual  stagnation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  airborne  troops,  the  troops 
that  provide  moblUty  for  the  grovmd  army, 
wUl  continue. 

Other  cuts  to  supporting  aircraft  may  in- 
clude reductions  for  photo-reconnaisance 
versions  of  new  Jet  aircraft — types  that  give 
eyes  to  our  strategic  bombers,  and  In  Air 
Force  orders  (though  not  In  Navy.  Army,  or 
Martoe  Corps  orders)  for  helicopters. 
fUEEas  ON  ttpxs  indicated 

The  third  effect  of  the  new  alrpower 
budget  policy  may  be  to  freeze  somewhat 
longer  than  had  been  planned  dependence 
upon  present  aircraft  types.  Emphasis  is 
betog  switched  to  getttog  toto  service  as 
quickly  as  possible  proved  c^>erating  types  of 
aircraft  by  reducing  the  lead  time  of  manu- 
facture. Such  a  decision  entails  deferring 
until  more  of  the  engineering  problems  are 
worked  out  orders  for  the  newer  supersonic 
types,  which  exist  now  only  on  the  draw- 
ing board  or  In  prototype  form. 

The  fourth  effect  of  the  reduced  budget 
now  projected  means  that  the  conttoental 
air  defense  of  the  United  States,  now  the 
subject  of  considerable  behind-the-scenes 
debate  in  Washtogton.  will  not  get  tbe  blood 
transfusion  of  major  expenditures  that  some 
critics  have  contended  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  tocreasing  Soviet  atomic  threat. 

Recent  scientific  studies,  still  being  di- 
gested by  the  Pentagon,  have  todicated  that 
strengthentog  of  the  Nation's  air-defense 
system  with  new  weapons  and  a  more  com- 
plete warning  system  is  becoming  of  In- 
creasing importance.  The  needed  strength- 
ening could  not  be  achieved  within  tbe  di- 
mensions of  the  old  Truman  budget  but 
required  an  tocrease  rather  than  the  cut 
now  projected. 


Adequate  Old-Age  Assistance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  icassachusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  which  I  received 
from  the  organizations  mentioned  urg- 
ing the  enactment  of  H.  R  1041:  Mr. 
Frank  Arnold,  president.  Local  111. 
Carpenters  Union,  284  Broadway,  Law- 
rence, Mass.;  Miss  Mary  Drew,  president, 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Old-Ag^Pen- 
sion,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Mr.  Thomas  K. 
Short,  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners.  Local  Union  No.  540.  Waltham, 
Mass.;  B4r.  E.  R.  Reuben,  president. 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
Local  No.  1144,  Danvers,  Mass.;  members 
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and  officers.  Local  Union  No.  8S5.  BraUi- 
erhood  of  Carpenters  and  Jotoert.  Wo- 
bum.  MftM.;  and  Mr.  Donald  Bddr.  Uxsal 
Union  No.  6«D,  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
tera  and  Joiners.  Newton  Center,  Mass.: 
WbereM  It  U  erer  more  dUBcult  for  «» 
workingman  to  save  money  dxurlng  Ws  a°»« 
^kS  y«a»  to  "■^»"  *^  independent  old 

Whereas  the  present  soctal-securtty  bene- 
fits are  lar  from  adequate.  In  view  of  the 
moxintlng  cost  of  Uvlng.  to  provide  a  decent 
rtandard  ol  living  for  the  retired  worker;  and 

Whereas  the  Uassachusetts  House  and 
Senate  on  March  10,  1953.  did  approve  reso- 
lutl(»s  asking  Congress  to  set  up  a  pension 
system  of  at  least  IIOO  a  month  to  every 
I^aon  over  65  years  of  age  In  the  United 

States;  and  ^ 

Whereas  oxxr  National  Congress  has  not  W 
this  date  acted  in  favor  of  House  bUl  H.  R. 
1041  as  presented  by  Congressman  Thomas  J. 
t.»w«,  from  Massachusetts,  on  January  «. 
1953  which  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  direct  Federal  pension  of  at 
least  HOC  a  month  to  all  American  citizens 
who  have  been  citizens  10  years  or  over,  to  be 
prorated  according  to  the  cost  of  Uvlng  as 
on  January  3,  1953:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  go  on  neara  ss  fuUy 
cupportlng  saw  bill.  H.  B.  1041.  to  the  end 
that  this  bill  will  be  given  an  early  hearing, 
and  give  comfort  to  the  average  American 
cttiaen  in  his  retirement. 
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Tke  Hew  Dealers  aad  Fair  Dealers  Wad^ 
Like  To  Forget  Tkeir  RcpaJbtiaa  by 
Ac  Aaericaa  Peaple  Last  NoTenber, 
B^  We  RepiMkaas  Da  Not  laleai  To 
Lei  Tbeai  Forget 

lansMSioN  OF  remarks 
HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  nUrNSTLVAMlA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPBBSKKTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  3,  /95J 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  June  1,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
Skddress  the  annual  spring  banquet  of 
the  Monroe  County  Council  of  Republi- 
can Women  at  Shawnee-on-the  Dela- 
ware, near  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

The  address  follows: 
AoouaevT  COMensaMAir  JaaaS.  YutZumr. 

aOTH  DmnacT  or  Pinnstlvakia,  Bdoks  th« 

jComoa  CooNTT   CouMcn-  o»  Rsfubucan 

WOMKM,  Ska W1«««-0M-TH«-DKLA WAKE,  JUNX 

1.  1953 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion that  has  made  possible  my  attendance 
here  this  evening. 

Fot  the  first  time  In  20  yeaa  Z  can  say 
that  the  Republican  Party  Is  In  complete 
control  of  ovir  National  Government,  simply 
beemase  the  American  people  by  their  bal- 
lots last  fall  elected  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Republican  Congress. 

The  American  people,  by  their  votes  on 
November  4,  1953,  completely  repudiated  the 
so-called  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  regimes  of 
Rooaevelt  and  Truman  that  for  20  years  had 
a  stranglehold  on  the  economle  life  of  this 
Itation. 

In  addltl(»  they  fulfilled  their  desire  to  re- 
call from  20  years  of  political  exile  the  party 
of  Atiraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  92  years  ago  when  the  first  Presi- 
dent, representing  the  newly  formed  Repub- 
lican Party,  took  ofllce.  That  was  In  1881, 
The  new  BsqpubUean  President  was  Abraham 

IJllCOlTl. 


tt  ■  ln%eresnng  to  obs^ye  that  Abraham 
Llno<  la  in  1861  and  Dwijht  D.  Baenhower 
In  18  S8  have  expressed  themselves  on  paral- 
lel p  -oblems^  There  are  many  simUarities 
link!  ig  these  two  periods  in  American  his- 
tory fven  though  they  are  92  years  apart. 

TbB  big  issue  in  1861  was  freedom  or 
slave  ry  of  a  minority  group  in  America,  and 
upon  that  issue  rested  the  fate  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Pr(  ledom  or  slavery  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  Is  the  burning  issue  today.  And, 
upor  that  issue  rests  the  fate  of  the  world. 

Wldle  there  is  no  similarity  l>etween  the 
proti«onlsts  of  1861  and  196S  yet  the  prin- 
ciple i  mvolved  are  IdenUcal. 

Tliese  principles  are  the  freedom  or  slav- 
ery of  mankind,  whether  the  victims  be 
grou  38  or  nations,  whether  they  be  peoples 
of  tl  e  white,  black,  or  yeUow  races. 

Wien  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
in  1M81  as  the  16th  President  of  the  United 
Stat »  he  faced  the  dire  threat  of  a  divided 
Natl  3n. 

W  len  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  was  inaugu- 
rate l  January  JO.  1953,  as  the  34th  President 
of  the  United  States  he  faced  the  Com- 
mut  ist  threat  of  a  divided  world. 

Fieedom  Is  still  the  great  cause  for  which 
we  u«  figtit-JTig  In  1963.  freedom  from  the 
Communist  slave  system  seeking  to  domi- 
nati  al  nations. 

TMlay  we  are  fighting  In  Korea  against 
Sov  «t  tyranny  that  has  forced  slavery  upon 
moje  than  800  million  peoples  in  other 
nat  ons. 

A  t  this  very  moment  oxir  Armed  Force* 
utm  kd  guard  against  It  In  western  Europe. 
il  I  a  nation  of  free  people  we  are  support- 
Ingjthe  United  Nations  ai^dnst  It  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  Asia,  and  at  many  other  points 
aroimd  the  globe. 

J  List  as  Abraham  Lincoln  admonished  the 
NaUon  to  be  vigilant  more  than  a  centvuy 
ago  President  Elsenhower  likewise  warns  us 
against  national  apathy  and  fear. 

I  e  said:  "We  m\ist  be  ready  to  dare  aU  for 
oiu  country,  for  history  does  not  long  en- 
tru  It  the  care  of  freedom  to  the  weak  or  the 
tin  Id.  We  must  be  wiUlng,  Indlvldiuaiy 
an<  I  as  a  nation,  to  accept  whatever  sacrl- 
flC4  s  may  be  required  of  us." 

]  [Istory  tells  us  when  Lincoln  was  at  the 
Na  ion's  helm  the  great  issue  of  the  day 
w«  I  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  It  was  a 
conflict  over  principles  that  threatened  to 
un  lermlne  the  pillars  of  our  Government. 
'.  'oday  even  though  92  years  have  passed 
slo  ae  our  first  Republican  President  Abra- 
ha]n  Uncoln  entered  the  White  House,  yet 
the  Issues  that  confront  President  Elsen- 
ho  ver  are  Identical  In  many  ways,  with  many 
of  them  striking  at  the  very  foimdatlon  of 
ou '  form  of  government. 

*  rour  country  and  my  country,  the  best 
pli  ce  on  earth,  has  been  undermined  the 
pa  It  20  years  by  forces  within  our  midst. 

'  ^hese  forces,  knowingly  or  unknowingly, 
atlempted  to  surrender  the  liberties  of  the 
Ax  terlcan  people  by  creating  an  all-powerful 
go  rernment  and  In  so  doing  sought  to  cen- 
tre 1  the  lives  and  the  dally  activities  of  our 
ci(  Izenry. 

Jefore  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal-Fair 
Dc  Hi  the  American  people  had  a  choice  be- 
tween  two  great  political  parties  whose 
plillosophy  of  Government  differed,  yet 
ne  ther  party  challenged  the  Constitution  of 
th  i  United  States. 

.18  I  said  In  the  early  part  of  these  re- 
mi  rlcs  the  American  people  November  4.  by 
th^lr  ballots,  revealed  In  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  they  had  enough  of  the  New 
Deal -Fair  Deal  philosophy. 

'  rhey  satisfied  their  desire  for  new  leader- 
shp  by  electing  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  M 
th  %t  he  could  return  this  Nation  to  the  prtn- 
ci]  lies  of  Government  which  have  preserrsA 
th  is  Republic  as  a  nation  of  free  men. 

me  defeat  of  DvlgM  D.  Elsenhower  laet 
N  Qvember  could  have  meant  a  eontintiatlavi 
of  4  naore    years  of  th*  so-«all«d  lUr  Deal 
ptUoaophy  off  goveramsait. 


Such  a  phUowH>by  emiMdied  aoclaUstla^ 
schemes  repugnant  to  the  American  concept^ 
of  governaoent. 

With  President  BUenhower  In  the  White, 
House,  and  the  November  victory  a  cherished, 
possession  of  the  Republican  Party,  It  is  time , 
to  Indulge  in  some  sober  and  down-to-eartk,.. 

With  that  thought  In  noliid  tei  us  study 
the  election  resulU  of  last  faU,  especlaUy 
as  they  pertain  to  th*  United  States  Senat* 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

A  study  of  the  1942  election  result*,  tereale : 
that  Republican  cemgressionsl  candldat— 
ran  over  6  mlUlon  votes  behind  the  8S  mil- 
lion baUots  cast  for  President  BUsnhowwr. 
In  plain  words,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  over 
5  million  voters  who  favored  Preeldent 
Eisenhower  did  not  even  bother  to  vot*  txm 
Republican   congressional   candidates.  t 

The  result  is  that  the  Republican  Party 
controls  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  by  th* 
slim  margin  of  only  10  Republican  Oongress- 
men:  while  in  the  United  States  Senate  our 
control  Is  Umlted  to  on*  Republican  United 
States  Senator. 

This  means  that  if  four  Bepablleaa  llsear 
bers  of  the  House  die.  retire,  or  resign,  and 
are  not  succeeded  by  Rspublicans.  we  would 
lose  control  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlv**. 
Likewise  the  death  or  resignation  of  • 
Republican  United  State*  Senator  ooukt 
cause  the  Republican  Party  to  lose  eontrol 
<a  the  United  Stat**  Senate  literally  oT*r- 
nlght. 

In  fact,  last  November  w*  elected  by  smaU 
majorities  five  RepubUcan  Bouse  MemheiB 
trom  such  democratic  strongholds  as  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina,  and  Artaona.  In  an 
off-year  election  such  as  1964  will  b*  It  Is 

very  easy  to  loee  these  five  aeata.  

Let  me  be  taiitally  frank  in  wamtng  yoa 
that  tf  w*  lo*e  control  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  hands  oC 
President  Elsenhower  wiU  be  tied  k>ehlnd  his 
back  and  our  victory  of  last  Novembsr  wUl 
be  turned  Into  a  dismal  defeat. 

Without  a  Republican  Congre**  to  support 
him  President  Elsenhower^  efforts  to  reson* 
this  Nation  from  Ita  plight  ol  being  subjected 
to  20  years  of  creeping  socialism,  waste,  and 
corruption  are  doomed  to  faUura. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  not  for- 
gotten what  a  Democratic  Ocmgrees  did  to 
President  Herbert  Hoover.  In  a  few  blunt 
words  It  crucified  him. 

Possibly  I  am  being  regarded  by  many  at 
you  as  being  too  pessimistic  on  this  joyoo* 
occasion. 

But.  ladle*  and  gentlemen.  I  hav*  only 
given  half  of  the  real  picture  concerning  th* 
problems  that  confront  th*  Reptibllcan 
Party.  ^ 

Do  you  realise  that  nest  year  evcryoo*  oc 
the  436  lleml>ers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee  and  one-third  of  the  96  Members  of  th* 
United  States  Senate  are  up  for  reetoetianT 
History  tells  va  that  oa  only  one  occasion 
within  the  last  60  years  has  the  party  in 
power,  and  we  are  the  party  In  power  at  this 
time,  gained  seats  In  either  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatlv**  during  th*  •»• 
called  off-year  election. 

To  the  contrary,  the  minority  party,  which 
Is  now  the  Democratic  Party,  ha*  always 
gained  additional  seate  in  Congress. 

The  only  exception  to  the  loss  of  con- 
gressional seato  by  th*  party  In  power  oc- 
curred in  1934  during  the  early  days  off  the 
New  Deal  regime. 

This  simply  means  that  even  though  w* 
are  fortxmate  enough  to  retain  control  off 
Congress  through  n«xt  year  the  acid  test  will 
be  at  the  polls  during  the  ooogresslonal  elec- 
tions in  1954. 

Mark  you.  th*  net  lo**  off  a  half  docen 
Republican  seate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  one  Republican  Senate  seat  will  b* 
sitfllclent  to  give  the  Democrata  control  off 
Oongress,  and  %  know  that  aU  of  you  fully 
imderstand  the  disastrous  eflecta  such. an 
event  would  have  on  President  Elsenhower's 
program. 
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There  Is  no  us*  of  dwelling  in  a  foal's 
paradise,  becatue  our  control  off  Congress  1* 
far  from  secure. 

The  questions  i*:  Wbat  can  we  do  about 
this  situation? 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  past  20  years  we 
have  constantly  criticized  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  E>eal  and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have 
become  past  masters  In  the  art  of  criticism. 

To  use  an  old  expression,  "^ow  the  shoe 
iB  on  the  other  f(X>t."  and  it's  purely  a  case 
of  performance  or  empty  promises. 

In  the  second  place,  now  that  our  'team 
is  carrying  the  l>all.  President  Elsenhower 
and  the  Republican-controlled  Congress  are 
expected  by  the  American  people  to— 

(a)  Bring  the  Korean  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

(b)  Build  up  tlie  Nation's  defenses  to  dis- 
courage would-be  aggressors. 

(c)  Help  make  our  allie*  militarily  and 
economically  strong. 

(d)  Cut  spending  and  reduce  taxes,  and 
at  the  same  tlxae.  restore  efficiency  and 
economy  in  operating  th*  affairs  off  Govern- 
ment. 

In  a  few  words  this  is  a  large  order  even 
for  a  miracle  man.  and  President  Eisenhower 
does  not  (nretend  to  be  one. 

To  aid  President  Elsenhower  in  his  monu- 
mental task  it  is  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

We  must  pledge  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  Congress  our  mUltant  and  tmdlvlded 
support  of  their  eflorte  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos. 

In  pledging  our  militant  and  tmdlvlded 
support,  let  us  rewlve  to  stop  carping  criti- 
cism and  to  unite  our  efforte  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Republican  Party. 

Let  us  resolve  to  spend  more  time  and  ef- 
fort In  building  support  for  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  the  Bepubllcan-con- 
trolled  Congress. 

Let  \u  resolve  to  close  ranks  as  party  work- 
ers and  by  so  doing  strengthen  our  State, 
county,  and  precinct  organizations. 

Let  us  resolve  to  begin  at  the  precinct  level 
to  educate  voters  on  the  philosophy  off  th* 
Republican  Party. 

Let  us  resolve  to  elect  to  public  office  Re- 
publicans in  whom  the  voters  have  absolute 
confidence  and  respect. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  give  oxir  sup- 
port to  Democrats  Just  because  they  may  b* 
good  fellows. 

In  short,  let  lu  become  active  members  off 
the  Elsenhower  team  by  helping  him  to  re- 
deem his  pledge  of  honest  Government  to 
the  American  people. 

Let  us  keep  In  mind  that  pledge  which  he 
repeated  In  his  f  tate  of  the  Union  message, 
when  he  said  "Our  people  have  demanded 
nothing  less  than  good  and  efficient  Govern- 
ment.   They  shall  get  nothing  less." 

These  words  oi:  President  Msenhower  were 
spoken  In  a  true  Republican  maimer.  They 
reveal  his  sincere  wish  to  preserve  repre- 
sentative Government,  which  has  always 
been  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

As  President  Elsenhower  strivee  to  redeem 
his  pledge  to  rec.t<M-e  order  out  of  chaoe  and 
to  give  the  An:ierlcan  people  nothing  less 
than  good  and  efficient  Government,  we  find 
the  New  Dealers,  Fair  Dealers,  leftwlngers, 
and  one  worlders  shouting  to  high  heaven 
because  the  gravy  train  has  been  halted. 

This  Is  the  stime  crowd  that  for  20  years 
made  Uncle  Sam  a  Santa  Claus  to  the  world. 
It  Is  the  same  crowd  that  plowed  under 
crops  and  killed  off  the  UUle  pigs.  It  Is  the 
same  crowd  thai:  coddled  and  harbored  Com- 
munists in  Government. 

It  Is  the  samt!  crowd  that  squandered  the 
taxpayers'  monijy  through  swollen  Govern- 
ment payrolls,  graft,  corruption,  and  favorit- 
ism. 


-  It  Is  tb*  same  crowd  that  Is  responsible  for 
the  crushing  burden  of  taxation. 

It  is  the  same  crowd  who  traded  the  life- 
Mood  of  American  youth  for  a  wartime  econ- 
omy that  has  promoted  a  phcmy  prosperity 
to  save  face  and  their  Jobs. 

This  is  the  same  crowd  that  would  have  us 
forget  Alger  Hiss,  Judith  Coplon.  Gerhard 
Bisler,  and  ignore  the  sellout  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  Yalta.  Teheran,  and  Potadam. 
This  Is  the  same  crowd  who  are  charging 
the  Elsenhower  administration  with  a  give- 
away program,  when  Democrato  and  Repub- 
licans alike  in  the  83d  Congress  ^proved 
the  tldelands  oil  bill,  which  also  was  passed 
by  the  Democratic-controlled  82d  Congress. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  administrations  and  the 
socialistic  New  Deal  so-called  Democratic 
Congress  gave  away  more  In  20  years  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Presldenta  and  Congresses 
combined. 

This  is  the  same  mink-coat  crowd  and 
S-percent  Influence  peddlers  who  for  20  years 
feathered  their  own  nesta  with  high-paying 
Government  positions  and  now  establish 
every  possible  barrier  to  the  Elsenhower  pro- 
gram to  abolish  useless  Jobs. 

From  the  pxirely  patronage  angple  this 
crowd  would  have  us  forget  what  they  did  to 
Republican  Jobholders  20  years  ^o  as  they 
now  bellyache  when  replaced  by  qualified 
RepubUcans. 

Yes.  this  crowd  wotild  have  us  forget  the 
past  20  years  of  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  malad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  Government. 

They  would  like  to  forget  their  repudia- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  American  people 
last  November,  but  we  do  not  Intend  to  let 
them  forget. 

Frankly,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  Is  on  probation. 

Next  year  the  Elsenhower  administration 
win  be  required  to  give  Its  first  report  to  the 
American  people  In  the  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

If  we  lose  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people,  not  only  will  the  Republican  Party 
be  on  the  road  to  oblivion,  but  the  future 
of  this  great  Nation  and  the  American  way 
of  life  will  be  at  stake. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  could  be 
the  last  and  only  chance  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  provide  the  leadership  needed  to 
save  America. 

It  would  be  our  last  chance  to  meet  head- 
on  the  challenge  of  creeping  socialism  that 
could  take  from  us  oxur  form  of  government 
and  along  with  It  the  American  way  of  life. 
With  this  great  challenge  confronting  the 
Republican  Party  let  each  of  us  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  go  to  work  among  ova  friends 
and  neighbors  so  that  they  will  understand 
that  we  are  proud  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  his  administration.  Including  the  Re- 
publican-controlled 83d  Congress. 

In  other  words,  let  us  abandon  mere  lip 
■ervice  and  give  notice  to  the  critics  of  the 
Eisenhower  admlnlstraUon  that  we  RepubU- 
cans have  Just  begun  to  fight. 


Statement  of  Aadrew  T.  Walker,  Presi- 
dent.  Branch  1,  New  York  Post  (MBce 
Oerks  AssociatioE 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A  FINO 

or  HXW  TOMC 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnvJfiS 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 
Mr  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


wish  to  include  a  statement  made  tiy  An- 
drew T.  Walker,  president  of  Branch  1 
of  the  New  York  Post  Office  Clerks  As- 
sociation, on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
installation  of  officers  at  that  organiza- 
tion. 

A  MxBSAGK  or  Imfostakcb  to  All  or  Us 

Concerning  our  pay  raise :  Despite  the  pes- 
simistic view  of  some  Individuals  and  organi- 
sations regarding  our  pending  pay  raise  bills 
in  the  Hoxise  and  Senate  I  am  confident  that 
these  bills  will  be  somewhat  advanced,  and 
develop  congressional  support  and  favorable 
opinion  providing  plans  are  completed  tor 
the  equitable  reduction  of  tbe  postal  deficit 
and  the  reassignment  of  moneys  credited  to 
It  which  are  chargeable  to  other  agencies. 

In  this  direction  our  publicity  department 
Is  starting  an  extensive  public  relations  pro- 
gram that  will  highlight  the  hidden  sub- 
sidies as  contained  in  the  so-called  postal 
deficit.  Also  we  are  going  to  support  and 
further  publicln  the  Postal  Department's 
endeavors  to  secure  an  equitable  boost  In 
mall  rates. 

Fourth-class  mall  matter,  parcel  poet:  It 
cost  the  Department  $638,264,000  to  handle 
this  class  of  mall.  Revenue  brought  In  was 
only  $484,529,000;  a  net  operating  deficit  of 
$153,735,000. 

Ihlrd-class  mall,  consisting  primarily  of 
circulars,  cost  the  Department  in  1952  $362.- 
439.000  to  handle  this  class  of  mall.  Reve- 
nue brought  In  was  $170,526,000,  leaving  a 
net  operating  loss  of  $191,913,000. 

Second-class  mail:  I  concern  myself  prin- 
cipally with  this  class  of  mall  for  here 
we  will  find  a  genuine  hidden  subsidy  of 
great  proportions.  In  1952  It  cost  the  Post 
Office  Department  $291,758,000  to  handle 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals. 
Revenue  brought  In  only  amounted  to— get 
thU — $61,871,000.  leaving  a  net  loss  of  $240.- 
386,000.  We  commend  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Suu  for  stating  In  their  edi- 
torial the  other  day  that  they  are  willing  to 
pay  their  way  and  would  support  Increase 
legislation  In  this  class  of  maU.  My  compU- 
mente  to  this  fine  new^aper  representing 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  chain. 

Further,  In  1952  there  was  an  operating 
deficit  of  $32  mlUlon  In  domestic  airmail 
carrying:  $21  million  for  foreign  alrmaU; 
and  $20  million  tar  Foreign  Service  mall. 
More  hidden  subsidies  In  these  amounte  be- 
ing charged  to  the  postal  service.  Our  many 
Congressmen  and  Senators  that  are  aware 
of  this  are  openly  out  In  the  field  on  our 
Bide  and  as  soon  as  this  Is  remedied  our  pay 
bill  will  snowbaU  down  the  hlU  to  final 
enactment. 

Our  fine  first-class  maU  service  as  usual  is 
the  only  division  to  show  a  net  profit.  Reve- 
nue from  this  amounted  to  $842,695,000. 
The  cost  to  handle  the  mall  was  $790,287,000, 
giving  the  taxpayers  a  profit  of  $62,407,000. 
Without  a  doubt  very  soon  we  wlU  see 
legislation  directing  the  governmental  bodies 
setting  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  maU 
carrying  by  raU,  ship,  and  airlines,  charging 
any  loss  by  these  carrying  agencies  to  the 
Uixited  States  Treasury  instead  of  against 
the  postal  operating  cost. 

In  the  matter  of  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  26-pay  period.  I  am  glad  .te  report  that 
our  national  president,  Samuel  E.  Klein,  ha* 
assured  me  that  there  Is  favorable  support 
lor  this  type  of  legislation.  A  program  1* 
under  way  to  endeavor  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral payroU  systems.  I  am  happy  to  flnaUy 
add  In  my  off-the -record  chat  with  you 
members  that  our  newly  elected  publicity 
director,  Harry  Spiegel,  has  promised  me  a 
reactivated  publlc-relaUons  program  on  a 
wide  basis. 

Sincerely  yours, 

jixnaxvr  T.  Walkeb, 
President,  Branch  U 
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CMIbf  tht  '^•ice't"  TkntA 


EXTENSION  OF  R3SMARK3 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  pmwatLVAWiA 

nV  THE  BOUSE  OP  BSPRESENTA'nvXS 

W»inesdav.  June  3;  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao.  I 
include  an  article  by  William  K  Bohn. 
published  in  the  New  Leader,  New  York: 
Cirmwo  THB  "Voics's"  Tbxoat 

Nobody  objecta  to  economy — especially  in 
gOTemment.  I  can  remember  when  there 
were  no  direct  Federal  Impoeta.  Under  the 
leaderahlp  at  the  present  Republican  ad- 
ministration, I  would  be  happy  to  about-face 
and  march  back  to  that  happy  period.  But. 
In  public  economy  as  In  private,  mere  sav- 
ing lant  everything.  There  are  times  when 
pennyplnchlng  Is  poor  economy.  A  penny 
well  Invested  may  mean  many  pennies 
earned. 

In  one  United  States  iMroJect  which  Is  im- 
portant In  the  cold  war,  It  seems  to  me  that 
expense-cutting  has  been  gone  about  In  the 
wrong  way.  I  refer  to  the  Voice  of  America. 
Suppose  a  well-run  firm  were  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  buy  a  machine  to  do  a  cer- 
tain Job.  It  would  set  aside  enough  money 
to  buy  an  outfit  that  would  do  the  Job  effi- 
ciently. Getting  the  Job  done  would  be  the 
chief  consideration.  The  purchase  of  an 
Inferior  machine  would  never  enter  the  head 
of  an  efficient  manager. 

Now  here  Is  a  machine,  the  International 
Information  Administration.  The  Voice  of 
America  is  Its  broadcasting  unit.  The  staffs 
working  under  the  Voice  In  various  places — 
New  York.  Washington.  Berlin,  etc. — have 
been  carefully  built  up  diirlng  the  years.  As 
c^portunlty  has  offered,  the  right  men  and 
women  have  been  hired.  Practically  all  of 
them  are  devoted  employees.  They  are 
eager  to  Interpret  American  democracy  to 
friends  and  enemies  alike.  They  go  at  It 
with  the  seal  of  missionaries  spreading  their 
religion.  They  cheerfully  work  overtime. 
Most  of  them  have  special  talents  or  back- 
grounds which  fit  them  for  their  tasks. 

Now  the  order  for  economy  goes  out.  It 
is  not  issued  by  anyone  who  knows  about  the 
Voice  or  cares  about  it.  There  is  no  investi- 
gation into  its  purposes,  no  attempt  to  esti- 
mate how  much  money  would  be  required  to 
achieve  them.  No  one  who  knows  anjrthlng 
about  the  operation  Is  consulted.  An  order 
goes  out  from  Joseph  Dodge,  Director  of  the 
Budget:  35  percent  Is  to  be  lopped  off  the 
total  bill.  That  Is  all.  It  Is  an  (vder  that 
goes  down  the  chain  of  command.  (Perhaps 
that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  be  ex< 
pected  in  a  military  administration.)  It 
goes  through  the  State  Department — and 
finally  reaches  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  the 
new  Chief  of  the  International  Information 
Administration.  He  decides  that  the  order 
will  be  complied  with  If  830  employees  here 
and  abroad  are  dropped  and  160  unfilled  posi- 
tions are  abolished.  New  York's  quota  of 
this  shrinkage  is  399. 

It  Is  decided  in  Washington,  without  con- 
sulting anyone  in  New  York  where  the  work 
Is  done,  to  shut  down  the  desks  broadcasting 
In  French,  Portuguese.  Spanish,  Hebrew, 
Malayan,  and  Thai.  The  broadcasts  to  Italy 
have  been  reduced  to  practically  nothing. 
All  the  experts  In  foreign  affairs  are  dis- 
tressed to  know  that  we  are  abandoning  the 
effort  to  Infiuence  via  radio  such  key  areas 
as  Latin  America,  France,  and  Italy.  To 
save  a  little  more  than  H  million.  It  hardly 


It 


smart  to  eut  off  effective  radio  con- 
nections   with    great   countries   where   the 

0  immunlsts  are  already  so  deeply  dug  In. 
My  obJectl<»x  Is  that  the  whole  move  Is 

nKde  In  a  mechanical,  unfeeling,  arlth- 
m»tlcal  sort  of  way  The  (H-ders  come  from 
tt  e  inside,  but  they  sound  as  If  they  origl- 
ni  >ted  with  enemies  rather  than  with  friends. 
Aid  It  may  be  that  enemies  had  more  of  a 
hi  tnd  in  the  affair  than  appears  to  the  casual 

01  server. 
The  Voice  Is  one  of  our  defense  agencies. 

Is  comparable  to  the  Marines  or  the  Air 
Fdrce.  But  since  the  start  of  the  last  presi- 
de ntial  campcdgn,  it  has  been  made  the  ob- 
Je:t  of  a  vendetta.  No  slander  Is  too  false 
at  too  dirty  to  be  used  against  it.  It  is  said 
tt  at,  among  the  dally  papers,  only  the  Chrls- 
tiin  Science  Monitor,  the  New  York  Times. 
ai  d  the  New  York  Post  gave  this  propaganda 
o\itfit  of  ours  a  fair  deal.  Consequently, 
tl:  ere  are  millions  of  people  who  are  "agin"  It 
w  thout  quite  knowing  why. 

Some  Congressmen  expose  It  because  they 
hi^ve  been  swept  into  the  general  wave  of 
o]iposltlon.  Others  are  out  to  destroy  It  for 
r«  ssons  of  self-aggrandizement.  Men  draw- 
Ixg  their  salaries  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
ei  nment  are  bitterly  bent  on  destroying  one 
od  our  most  useful  Federal  agencies.  As  one 
ol  the  Voice  men  said  to  me:  "The  Oovem- 
nc  ent  Is  hitting  Itself  over  the  head  with  a 
h  unmer." 

At  this  time,  when  our  strtiggle  against 
dictatorship  Is  coming  to  a  crisis,  we  need 
a  ir  best  men  on  the  propaganda  front — and 
ws  need  to  have  them  In  a  condition  to  do 
tlielr  best  work.  To  send  the  right  sort  of 
n  easages  to  Russia,  to  Germany,  to  the  satel- 
II  «s,  they  need  boldness,  versatility,  Imagi- 
n  itlon.  And  Just  at  this  time,  the  research- 
ei  s,  writers,  and  broadcasters  are  scared  to 
d  »ath.  Any  Item  which  they  use  may  be  un- 
e:pectedly  cited  against  them.  Many  men 
w  txo  are  not  fired  are  resigning.  Vlrt\ially  no 
Ol  le  is  applying  for  Jobs.  Things  are  getting 
U I  the  stage  where  a  good  man  does  not  want 
t<>  work  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
Sates. 


ChristiaBity  Vtftas  CMumuisi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  re- 
c  ill.  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  in- 
sisted, among  other  things,  that  reason 
C(  luld  meet  any  challenge  if  left  free  to 
o  >erate  and  that  the  state  and  the 
c  lurchs  should  be  separate  and  distinct. 
T  lese  two  vital  points  have  an  impor- 
tl  nee  in  our  day  Just  as  they  had  in  his 
diiy  when  this  nation  was  charting  out 
it  i  path. 

What  is  that  Importance?  We  are  all 
a^rare  of  the  current  conflict  and  dis- 
cussion about  the  propriety  of  investi- 
gi  ktion  of  either  churches  or  churchmen 
b; '  congressional  committees  seeking  out 
c<mmunistic  influences.  The  issue  has 
c<me  to  no  decision  nor  has  any  battle 
b(!en  Joined  although  some  minor  bar- 
Tt  ges  have  created  much  heat  and  some 
lii  :ht. 

To  introduce  the  genius  of  reason  into 
tt  is  haze  and  to  allow  its  full  and  blaz- 


ing light  to  dispell  the  murkiness  of  cur- 
rent thinking  is  a  part  of  the  function 
of  both  the  churches  and  the  free  press. 
Along  that  line,  I  should  like  to  include, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  an 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Sentinel,  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.  I  wish  to  do  so 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty 
and  purpose  of  reason  when  a  free  press 
and  a  free  religion  can  join  hands  in 
common  service.  I  recommend  ttiis 
ediUftial  as  the  best  expression  of  reason 
on  this  problem  that  has  come  to  my 
attention. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CHaUmAIflTT  VXBSTTS   CoMirUNISK 

While  convinced  that  the  churches  oi  our 
land  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, most  church  spokesmen  nevertheless 
hold  that  such  an  Investigation  would  "run 
counter  to  a  basic  tenet  of  American  democ- 
racy— the  separation  of  church  and  state." 
For  once  such  investigations  got  \inderway 
there  Is  no  assurance  (from  past  proce- 
diires)  that  Government  committees  might 
not  broaden  their  Inquiries,  to  Include  prob- 
Ing  of  personal  religious  convictions  and 
attempted  invasions  of  the  conscience.  And 
it  is  not  Impossible,  with  trends  as  they  are, 
that  sermons  would  not  escape  censtMrshlp 
or  at  least  regulation  for  fear  they  might 
contain  some  social  idea  to  which  the  Inves- 
tigators might  object. 

To  those  Americans  who  still  han  trust 
in  their  fellow  men,  churches  (ancj  schools, 
too)  shoTild  be  left  to  do  their  own  ferreting 
out  of  Communists.  Since  the  tenets  of 
Christianity  and  communism  are  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other,  a  truly 
Christian  congregation  should  not  find  it  too 
difficult  to  spot  the  Red  virus.  As  Rev. 
Homer  V.  Ylnger,  minister  of  Falrlawn  Com- 
miuilty  Church  In  Akron.  Ohio,  has  stated 
It.  "Conununlsm  negates  Just  about  every- 
thing the  chxirch  stands  for." 

"The  Communist,"  points  out  Rev.  Ylnger. 
"does  not  believe  in  God;  the  Christian  bases 
his  whole  structure  of  beUef  on  that  central 
faith.  The  Communist  takes  his  stand  on 
the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx;  the  Christian 
focuses  his  life  on  the  figure  of  Christ.  The 
Communist  believes  in  the  violent  overthrow 
of  whatever  government  does  not  swrve  his 
purpose;  the  Christian  strives  for  peaceful 
and  creative  change,  holding  that  his  pri- 
mary loyalty  Is  to  God,  and  that  he  shoiild 
'render  imto  Caesar  the  things  that  arc 
Caesar's.' 

"The  Communist  believes  that  the  Ideal 
state  Is  ruled  by  the  proletariat;  the  Chrls- 
tlon  believes  that  all  men  were  created  equal 
and  that  all  have  God-given  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  law.  The  Conunu- 
nist  believes  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means; 
the  Christian  knows  that  the  means  will  de- 
termine the  end.  The  Communist  believes 
that  history  Is  made  almost  exclusively  by 
economic  factors;  the  Christian  believes  that 
many  forces  shape  human  history;  that  life 
cannot  be  reduced  to  striving  for  material 
gain,  and  that  the  piirposes  of  God  run  like 
a  silver  cord  through  history,  sometimes  ob- 
sciired,  but  tying  our  human  striving  to- 
gether in  some  meaning  that  move  toward 
understanding  and  brotherhood  •  •   •." 

When  these  differences  between  Commu- 
nist and  Christian  doctrines  are  understood 
by  church  memberships.  Christian  congrega- 
tions should  not  need  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  ferret  out  the  Reds — If  any — 
among  them.  And  somehow  we  believe  that 
Christian  congregations  would  have  far  bet- 
ter chances  of  tiirning  a  Red  from  the  evils 
of  his  way  than  any  committee  whose  aim  is 
to  penalize,  not  transform,  the  ways  of  a 
transgressor. 
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Peace  or  What? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKIfHSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUS«  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  C<nigress, 
I  am  inserting  In  the  Rxcord  a  speech 
delivered  by  Rear  Adm.  8.  P.  Qinder, 
united  States  Navy,  retired,  at  the  Blair 
County  memorial  services,  Alto-Reste 
Park,  Hollidaysburg.  Pa.,  Simday  after- 
noon. May  31.    The  address  follows: 

Citizens  of  Blair  County,  I  am  honored  to 
be  here  in  beautiful  Alto-Reste  Park  for 
these  memorial  services  of  1953.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Navy  I  take 
pride  In  Joining  members  of  the  veteran  and 
military  organizations  as  weU  as  all  citizens 
of  Blair  Coxmty  In  the  observance  of  this 
day  for  the  commemoration  of  deceased 
Americans  who  have  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  their  l^loved  country. 

Years  ago,  as  a  boy  attending  the  Altoona 
public  schools.  I  was  filled  with  pride  on 
each  Memorial  Day  when  I  was  g^ven  the 
opportunity  to  gather  fresh  fiowers  and  deco- 
rate the  graves  of  brave  men  who  had  served 
in  the  wars  of  the  United  SUtes.  Each  grave 
had  its  American  Bag  and  iU  proftislon  of 
flowers.  Then  there  was  always  an  impres- 
sive parade  and  of  ix>urse  the  speeches  which 
foUowed.  Sometimes  but  not  like  today 
when  the  day  was  bright  and  the  sun  was 
warm  and  the  air  was  stifling.  I  wished  tm 
fewer  and  shorter  qMScbes.  Today,  almost 
60  years  later  I  shall  not  forget.  My  messags 
Will  be  brief. 

In  1912.  at  the  age  of  17,  I  left  Altoona  to 
see  the  world  and  to  enter  the  service  of 
my  country  as  a  professional  sailor.  In 
those  days  we  did  not  have  municipal  swim- 
ming po<^.  Swimming  at  Lakemont  Park 
was  prohibited  and  the  Jtmlata  Rlvw  has 
never  been  well  known  for  Its  swimming 
holes,  so  I  became  a  sailor  who  oould  not 
swim.  Time  and  nedlous  efforts  finally  gave 
me  the  necessary  swimming  qualifications 
to  permit  me  to  continue  my  career  and 
become  a  naval  oOteer  and  a  naval  aviator. 

And  so  It  has  beun  with  thousands  of  other 
Blair  County  boys.  In  the  service  of  their 
country  they  too  have  learned  to  swim,  to  fiy. 
to  shoot,  to  fight,  and  to  s\u-vive — but  some 
have  been  disabled  for  life  or  have  given 
their  lives,  their  all.  for  the  caxise  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

Blair  County  can  always  be  i>roud  of  the 
great  contribution  it  has  made  In  furnishing 
In  excess  of  quota,  its  manpower  for  our 
Armed  Forces  in  peace  and  In  war. 

The  deeds  of  bravery,  the  sufferings,  and 
hardships  of  the  servicemen  from  Blair 
County  are  well  known  to  you  citizens  and 
particularly  to  the  members  of  your  veter- 
ans' organizations. 

It  has  been  said  again  and  again  after 
World  War  n  that  we  won  the  war,  but  we 
lost  the  peace.  If  we  did  lose  the  peace  then 
it  was  because  of  our  rapid  demobilization, 
the  Communist  aggressions,  and  our  faith  in 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  atom  bomb.  In  1950. 
certain  persons  said:  We  have  entered  into 
a  police  action  In  Korea.  In  1953,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  said:  We  are  engaged  In  a 
war  in  Korea  and  we  are  still  Involved  in 
that  war  in  Korea. 

As  we  pay  homage  to  oxir  dead — our  mili- 
tary dead  who  rest  In  pwace  here  and  in  other 
cemeteries  in  the  United  SUtes  and  through- 
out tlie  world,  let  us  not  forget  those  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  disappeared  In 
the  fighting  in  Korea. 


Our  military  services  have  reported  11.600 
Americans  missing  in  action  over  the  past 
S  years;  of  these  the  Communists  have  re- 
cently returned  149  disabled  prisoners  and 
apj^xlmately  4,500  are  known  to  be  alive 
In  :  Communist  prison  camps.  But  what 
ab<>ut  the  other  7,000  fine  American  boys? 
It  is  known  that  1,000  of  them  were  killed  In 
battle,  but  left  behind  and  listed  as  missing 
during  the  big  United  Nations  withdrawal 
of  1950,  and  6,000  must  be  presumed  decul — 
dead  from  the  neglect,  the  brutalities,  and 
the  atrocities  of  their  Communist  captors  of 
North  Korea  and  Red  China.  These  7,000 
brave  Americans  who  fought  under  the  flag 
of  the  United  Nations  will  never  return  to 
their  native  soil,  but  wherever  they  have 
fallen  may  they  forever  rest  in  eternal  peace. 

The  wcH-ld  is  not  at  rest.  And  on  this  day 
we  and  the  free  peoples  df  the  world  are  un- 
happy. AD  of  us  hope  for  an  honorable 
armistice  in  Korea.  Some  believe  that  an 
end  of  hostilities  will  bring  our  fighting  men 
back  to  their  homes;  that  oxir  heavy  expendi- 
tures for  defense  will  be  greatly  reduced  and 
that  the  Soviet  will  make  an  about  face  and 
agree  that  communism  and  capitalism  can 
live  amicably  in  our  world  of  today.  But  it 
is  not  as  simple  as  all  that.  And  even  an 
eventual  armistice  in  Korea  \m  not  justifica- 
tion for  us  to  relax  our  planned  defense 
efforts. 

There  are  many  world  problems  to  be  set- 
tled after  Korea.    For  Instance,  they  are: 

1.  Free  elections  and  a  unification  of 
North  and  South  Korea. 

a.  The  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  already  nego- 
tiated but  long  delayed  by  the  Soviet.  A 
signed  Austrian  peace  means  the  withdrawal 
of  Russian  troops  from  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania. 

3.  The  return  of  thousands  of  World  War 
n  prisoners  still  held  in  Soviet  slave -labor 
camps. 

4.  An  end  to  Communist  attacks  and  pres- 
sures on  Indochina,  Biirma,  and  Malaya. 

5.  A  free  and  united  Germany  with  a  gov- 
ernment based  upon  free  and  secret  ballots. 

6.  Azul  finally  talks  leading  to  plans  for 
world  disarmament.  On  April  1«,  1958, 
President  Elsenhower  In  his  historic  speech 
for  peace  gave  the  world  a  choice  of  fear  and 
poverty  or  peace  and  prosperity.  He  said 
that  today's  upset  world  Is  of  Russia's  mak- 
ing, not  United  States  making.  He  called 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  act  with  deeds  and 
not  words  if  it  wished  to  lessen  world  ten- 
sions, and  he  proposed  that  deeds  solve  the 
problems  which  I  have  Just  enumerated. 

In  substance,  President  Elsenhower  asked 
for  the  right  of  every  people  Including  the 
Soviet  people,  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government. 

The  words  of  his  appeal  for  peace  are  ac- 
companied by  a  stern  warning  thit  the  poU- 
clee  of  the  Kremlin  for  8  years  have,  and 
I  quote.  "Instilled  In  the  free  nations  the 
unshakable  conviction  that,  as  long  as  there 
persists  a  threat  to  freedom,  they,  the  free 
nations,  must  at  any  cost  remain  armed, 
strong  and  ready  for  any  risk  of  war."  By 
these  words.  President  Elsenhower  has  taken 
world  Initiative  for  the  United  States.  This 
speech  may  weU  be  called  the  Elsenhower 
Doctrine.  He  has  launched  a  true  peace  of- 
fensive. Today,  the  United  States  Is  strong 
and  rapidly  rearming.  We  must  never  again 
become  weak,  docUe,  and  IndecUlve. 

The  road  to  peace  must  start  in  Korea. 
There,  after  a  successful  exchange  of  a  lim- 
ited nxraiber  of  prisoners  of  war,  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  second  round  of  truce  Ulks.  This 
time  truce  negotiations  must  not  stall.  We 
must  guard  against  the  smokescreen  tactics 
of  Red  truce  negotiators.  We  must  set  a 
deadline  and  If  the  Reds  continue  deUberate 
sUlUng.  then  the  negotutlons  must  tmnl- 

nate. 

Whenever  the  Reds  ask  for  a  truce  or  psaoa 
talk,  we  must  evaluate  their  alms.  We  must 
see  reeulU  by  deeds  and  not  by  words.    We 


must  convince  ourselves  of  their  sincerity 
and  avoid  appeasement  at  all  costs. 

There  cannot  be  another  stalemate.  A 
long  stalemate  gives  the  Reds  an  oppOTtunlty 
to  entrench  themselves  and  to  build  up  both 
air  and  ground  forces,  or  to  set  the  stage  to 
start  trouble  somewhere  else. 

We  must  further  realize  that  any  new  pro- 
posals by  the  Conununlsts  may  be  part  of  a 
clever  ruse  to  elicit  concessions  In  Europe — ■ 
to  squelch  the  movement  for  a  European 
defense  army  and  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  NATO  military  force  by  dangling  a 
spurious  peace  before  the-eyes  of  the  Western 
peoples. 

A  long-drawn-out  cease-fire  or  truce  ag^ree- 
ment  In  Korea  wo\ild  be  foUowed  by  political 
talks  toward  a  real  Korean  peace.  Ths 
political  talks  could  easily  outdistance  the 
truce- talk  marathon  that  was  conducted  for 
nearly  2  years  at  Kaesong  and  Panmunjonu 
All  this  stalling  !s  favorable  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  unfavorable  to  us. 

Let  us  lodk  at  the  unvarying  pattern  of 
Communist  strategy  In  the  last  8  years. 
They  will  accept  some  kind  of  a  truce  when- 
ever the  opposition  has  proved  too  strong 
and  then  strike  back  in  another  area  or  with 
another  technique.    For  example: 

In  194S,  Russian  troops  refused  to  evacu- 
ate Iran  despite  a  clean  agreement  that  they 
would  leave  on  a  set  schedule.  Great  oppo- 
sition then  developed  to  this  Soviet  pcdlcy. 
In  the  United  Nations  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  with  hints  of  military  action 
If  the  Russians  stajred  on.  Faced  with  this 
situation  they  left  In  May  1946.  But  I 
month  later,  a  Communist  offensive  began 
In  Greece. 

In  1947,  CommimlstB  were  winning  la 
Greece.  Then  the  Greek  Army,  greatly  aided 
by  arms  and  direction  from  the  United 
States,  began  to  clear  out  the  Invading  forces, 
lliat  war  went  on  nearly  3  years,  but  defeat 
of  the  Communists  was  assured  by  the  spring 
of  1948.  A  few  weeks  later  In  June  1948,  the 
Russians  clamped  their  blockade  on  Berlin. 
In  1949,  the  Russians  accepted  a  truce  in 
Berlin  after  the  United  States  had  conducted 
its  vast  airlift  operation  for  almost  a  year. 
The  blockade  was  lifted  In  May  and  shortly 
thereafter,  the  Communists  were  preparing 
the  North  Koreans  for  their  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  in  the  following  year. 

In  1951.  Communist  forces  were  retreating 
In  Korea  and  a  big  United  Nations  offensiv* 
was  expected.  An  offensive  which  American 
commanders  believe  coxild  have  wrecked  the 
bulk  of  Communist  armies.  Bxissla  then 
proposed  a  truce  and  Chinese  Communist 
forces  began  their  rapid  buildup  imder  the 
cover  of  talks  that  dragged  on  for  nearly  a 
years. 

Today  the  conditions  are  the  same.  In 
Korea,  the  Communists  are  unable  to  win. 
they  fear  a  major  U.  N.  attack  and  again  a 
truce  Is  sought. 

If  the  familiar  Communist  pattern  Is  ad- 
hwed  to,  cease  fire  this  time  could  be  fol- 
lowed either  by  a  new  type  of  Communist 
offensive  or  a  big  attack  to  be  made  shortly 
In  another  area  such  as  Indochina.  A  real 
and  lfn^«"g  end  to  the  shooting  is  stUl  far 
away.  Korean  and  Indochina  are  danger 
areas.  It  will  be  a  long  long  time  before  the 
United  States  can  let  down  Its  guard  and 
bring  the  boys  home. 

With  lessons  learned  from  past  experience, 
many  at  our  military  men  and  some  of  our 
diplomats  have  come  to  the  view  that  a  rea- 
sonable truce  can  be  arrived  at  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  only  when  military  preasure  !• 
being  applied  to  the  Communists. 

Under  present  ground  rules,  this  pressure 
Is  not  being  appUed.  General  Van  Fleet,  our 
great  military  leader  who  understands  the 
sltuatl<Hi  In  Korea  and  Asia  better  than  any 
other  living  field  ooounander.  has  this  to 
say: 

"We  do  not  have  to  compromise  with  th« 
Cblneae  Reds.    AU  ws  have  to  do  U  start  an 
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•U-out  effort  In  Korea  and  the  Rede  wUl 

■con  come  begging  to  the  United  States." 

He  further  says: 

•There  Is  no  easy  way  out.  The  only 
bright  tide  to  the  plctxire  la  that  victory  In 
Korea  la  much  easier  to  obtain  than  our 
Oovemment's  weak  policy  In  the  past  would 
have  Indicated." 

We  Americana  and  all  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  fervently  desire  peace,  and  we  will 
gain  that  peace  not  by  appeasement,  but  by 
unity  of  thought,  imlty  of  purpose,  unity  of 
action,  and  by  a  display  of  combined 
strength  toward  any  aggressor  advocating  a 
moral  or  political  philosophy  contradictory 
to  that  philosophy  for  which  those  whom  we 
humbly  honor  here  today,  so  unselfishly  gave 
their  Uvea. 


The  Politkd  Tcmpcrahire  m  the  Near 
East  Today  aad  United  States  Strategy 
k  the  Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  SOTTTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the 
Rkcord  my  own  remarks  and  include  a 
speech  made  by  CoL  William  A.  Eddy. 
I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  enjoy  reading  the  speech  Col- 
onel Eddy  delivered  at  the  Naval  War 
College.  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  April  1,  1953. 

This  speech  certainly  has  some  food 
for  thought.  I  feel  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  read  this  speech  and 
give  serious  consideration  to  some  of  the 
thinking  expressed  by  Colonel  Eddy: 

As  a  marine.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be 
Invited  again  to  address  a  Naval  War  College, 
especially  by  Admiral  Connolly  at  Newport 
where  many  of  my  shipmates  have  studied. 
I  shall  focus  my  remarks  on  American  In- 
fluence and  Interests  In  the  Near  East — a 
limitation  which  stlU  leaves  me  plenty  of 
ground  to  touch. 

This  groimd  Is  Important  to  us  historically 
because  In  Arab  lands  were  developed  the 
sciences  on  which  our  civilization  depends. 
There  Is  no  trace  of  the  thought  of  our  re- 
mote ancestors  In  the  Frisian  Isles.  Scandi- 
navia, or  the  forests  of  Germany;  whereas 
the  Semitic  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  mU- 
lenluma  before  Christ,  discovered  the  means 
of  communication:  "reading,  writing,  and 
•rlthmetlc,"  and  forged  for  us  the  tools  of  the 
mind:  ovir  Arabic  alphabet,  our  Arabic  nu- 
merals, and  the  decimal  system,  making  It 
possible  tor  man  to  record  and  bequeath  ez- 
puience. 

Arab  lands  gave  us  more  than  the  three 
"R's"  and  the  Arabian  horse.  They  gave  us 
the  founders  and  the  prophets  of  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions  of  the  world: 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam  whose  com- 
mon cradle  was  the  Near  East.  It  is  amusing 
to  hear  illiterate  persons  in  high  places  say 
that  a  United  States  foreign  policy  friendly 
to  Arabs  Is  "antlsemltlc,"  when  the  Arabs 
constitute  today  the  great  majority  of  the 
Seialtlc  race.  Forty  million  Arabs  ask  only 
that  they  be  permitted  to  Uve  In  peace  In 
their  own  ancient  homelands  with  considera- 
tion given  to  their  culture  and  their  Inde- 
pendence, rights  as  valid  In  Cairo  as  in  Ko- 
rea. In  Damascus  as  In  Indonesia. 

Our  American  Interest  In  the  Near  East  la 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  legacy  of  his- 
tory; we  have  current  and  critical  reasons 
tor  dismay  because  oX  the  sharp  decline  and 


fa  ]  of  American  i»'estlge  In  the  Near  East, 
pi  Bstlge  which  was  high  during  the  cent\iry 
w:  ilch  preceded  the  death  of  F.  D.  R.  In  1945, 
pi  Bstlge  which  since  then  has  been  descend- 
In  ;  with  the  moment\im  and  crescendo  of  an 
aialanche  to  its  all-time  low  in  1952.  Only 
tt  e  hope  that  there  wUl  be  a  change  of  policy 
lu  ider  President  Elsenhower  acts  temporarily 
as  a  brake  on  the  anti-American  fever  which 
is  running  a  high  and  ever  higher  tempera- 
tv  re  in  Arab  and  Moslem  lands. 

The  diagnosis  and  the  prescription  for  this 
fe  ?er  should  be  of  concern  to  all  Americans, 
at  it  always  has  been  to  the  United  States 
N  ivy  and  notably  to  the  late,  great  Secretary 
ol  the  Navy,  James  Forrestal  who  (as  con- 
fljmsd  In  his  Diaries)  labored  in  vain  to 
g«t  our  politicians  to  agree  on  a  really  pro- 
Anerican  policy  in  the  Near  East.  Three 
h  mdred  million  Muslins  (including  40  mil- 
Ui  m  Arabs)  represent  and  reside  in  the  only 
litportant  area  In  the  world  not  yet  com- 
mitted ha  the  cold  war:  Latin  America  and 
Viestern  Europe  (we  hope)  are  safely  on  our 
slle;  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Far  East  (we 
ftiir)  are  with  the  enemy.  Only  the  Middle 
ai  id  Near  East  remain  to  be  allied  to  one 
si  ie  or  the  other;  they  occupy  the  land  bridge 
aJid  the  waterways  which,  in  enemy  hands. 
W3iild  sever  the  free  nations  in  two  and 
d  »prlve  them  of  60  percent  of  the  petroleum 
r<  sources  of  the  world.  If  we  continue  to 
ai  :g/avate  the  antl-Amerlcan  fever  In  this 
a  ea,  it  wlU  silently  and  steadily  slide  be- 
h  nd  the  Iron  Curtain  out  of  reach  of  the 
h  indclasp  of  friendship  but  not  out  of  the 
ri  nge  of  vision  of  the  clenched  fist — or  of  the 
h  immer  and  sickle. 

A.    THB  AMTT-AMKRICAN  ITVCK  tS  KISDfC  IN  Tm 
NXAR    XAST 

I  Arabs  suffer  new  and  recent  humiliations 

in  the  United  Nations 

Minor  but  repeated  territorial  aggressions 
b  J  Israel  against  her  neighbors  continue 
vilthout  any  audible  reproof  by  the  powers, 
iNhich   have   acquiesced    in   Israel's   eviction 

0  800,000  Arabs  from  their  homes,  and  in 
L  rael's  open  defiance  of  resolutions  of  the 
Ualted  Nations — of  which  more  anon.  The 
k  life  is  being  turned  in  this  6- year-old  open- 
«3imd  by  constant  raids  and  annexation  of 
b  ts  of  Arab  territory  "to  straighten  the 
liies,"  and  by  the  proclaimed  expansion  of 
li  rael  into  a  future  empire.  Israel  no  longer 
nakes  k  pretence  that  she  can  live  off  the 
Und  allotted  to  her,  Instead  of  which  she 
n  )w  announces  her  plan  to  welcome  2.5  mll- 

II  >n  coreligionists  from  the  Iron  Curtain 
c<ixmtrles.  No  Intelligent  Arab  (or  Israeli) 
bilieves  for  a  minute  that  these  2.5  million 
are  to  be  housed,  or  fed,  on  the  acreage 
allotted  to  Israel  by  the  U.  N.  Facing  thus 
panned  expansion  by  Israel,  and  with  the 
U  N.  never  yet  evicting  Israel  from  any  of 
hiT  postarmistice  encroachments,  the  Arabs 
aie  increasingly  bitter  and  hopeless. 

Resentment  at  the  rape  of  Palestine  used 
U  be  directed  at  the  pro-Zionist  Truman 
an  Imlnlstratlon  with  Its  self -admitted  cater- 
iz  g  to  Zionist  votes  and  to  Zionist  stooges 
11  le  the  Veep  Barkley  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
t]  e  Zionist  agents  like  David  K.  Niles  in  the 
^hite  House  to  screen  maU  and  visitors. 
Diring  the  past  year,  however,  Arab  resent- 
m  ent  has  included  the  American  people,  the 
e<  ucators,  businessmen,  missionaries  and 
diplomats  all  of  whom  prevlotisly  had  been 
accepted  for  what  they  really  are — friends 

01  fair  dealing  and  Justice  who  had  no  part 
in  the  pro-Israel  and  anti-American  Tru- 
mtn  clique  which  consistently  bypassed  the 
D  !partment  of  State  and  deluded  the  Ameri- 
ca n  public.  This  new  hate  of  the  American 
p<ople  stems  from  two  factors:  (1)  The 
pi  Bdglng  of  continued  friendship  and  aid  to 
Is-ael  by  both  political  parties  In  the  presl- 
d<ntlal  election  platforms  last  July — al- 
th  ough  no  other  nation  was  promised  f rlend- 
Bt  ip  and  aid.  The  Arabs  would  iiave  under- 
stxxl  such  a  pledge  to  our  allies,  Britain  or 
Fi  Eince.  but  to  single  out  Israel  alone  among 


60  foreign  nations  in  platforms  designed  only 
to  get  votes,  convinced  the  Arabs  that  the 
itmerlcan  people  must  regard  Israel  as  the 
<,9th  State.  (2)  The  continued  grants  of 
money  to  Israel  by  Congress  (even  grants  to 
pay  off  earlier  United  States  loans  fallen  due ) 
until  the  grand  total  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment funds  given  to  Israel  since  May 
1948  totaled  $283  million  in  July  1952.  The 
total  of  grants  and  point  4  offers  to  the  en- 
tire Arab  world  Is  smaU  change  In  compari- 
son. The  Arabs  do  not  expect  grants  of 
United  States  money  and  many  would  pre- 
fer none  at  all  In  preference  to  crumbs  from 
the  rich  man's  table  tossed  In  disdain  to 
keep  them  quiet.  But  the  factor  which  hurt 
was  the  knowledge  that  Congress  is  respon- 
sive to  its  constituents  and  to  their  wishes; 
ergo,  the  Imbalance  of  generosity  must  be 
what  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
people  want  and  are  willing  as  taxpayers  to 
pay  for. 

2.  Serving  the  interests  of  third  parties 
The  Near  East  has  come  to  the  resentful 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  Near  East 
policy  gives  priority  to  the  Interest  of  third 
parties,  instead  of  the  mutual  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Arabs.  Colo- 
nizing powers  such  as  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Israel  seem  to  dictate  United  States  policy  in 
Egypt,  north  Africa,  and  •Palestine.  The 
Arabs  have  long  waited  In  vain  to  hear  the 
United  States  of  America  speak  directly  to 
them.  In  her  own  voice,  of  United  States  and 
Arab  interests  In  the  area. 

3.  The  Middle  East  Command 
Arabs  cannot  understand  how  the  Western 
nations  have  a  right  to  plan  the  defense  of 
the  Near  East  without  the  participation  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  Itself.  The 
defense  of  the  Near  East  may  be  of  real 
concern  to  the  West,  but  surely  it  is  even 
more  the  concern  of  those  who  reside  in 
the  area  to  be  defended.  Britain  talks  of 
such  a  command  to  be  based  on  Cyprus  and 
to  Include  Greece.  Turkey,  Ceylon,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  with  or  without  any 
Arab  State  included.  The  resentment  here 
Is  more  at  the  United  Kingdom  than  at  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  we  have  not 
helped  by  permitting  approaches  to  the 
Near  East  nations  to  be  made  via  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  Egypt,  or  by  standing  by 
while  the  colonizing  powers  lay  down  con- 
ditions for  Arab  participation  and  military 
aid.  The  Arab  quite  naturally  does  not 
understand  why  Britain  can  have  a  treaty 
with  Jordan  and  Iraq  while  the  United 
States  does  not  deal  directly  In  defense 
matters  with  Egjrpt  or  Syria  lest  we  intrude 
on  a  British  preserve.*  The  Arab  States 
know  that,  like  the  Pope,  they  have  no 
mechanized  divisions  to  offer  to  the  West. 
They  also  know,  however,  that  a  glance  at 
the  map  is  sulBclent  to  show  that  strategi- 
cally Egypt,  for  example.  Is  more  vital  to 
the  West  than  Israel,  and  they  believe  that 
a  realistic  United  States  foreign  policy  would 
reflect  this  fact  In  Its  mllltary-aid  program. 

4.  Overtures  from  the  V.  S.  S.  R. 

Affronted  by  the  West,  which  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  money  is  the  only  way  to  acquire 
friends,  the  Arabs  seek  a  champion  of  their 
independence  and  territorial  integrity. 
Churchill  said  In  1942  that  Britain  would 
ally  Itself  with  the  DevU  to  survive.  The 
Arabs  like  to  survive,  too.  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  ally  themselves  with  the  same 
ChurchUllan  devil,  the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  although  the  antipathy  for 
communism  Itself  la  stronger  In  Islam  than 
In  Christianity. 

UntU  recent  months,  Russia  stayed  on  the 
fence  in  the  Near  Eaat^  whUe  her  subversive 


*  As  this  is  written,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Egypt,  for  the  first  time.  Is  reported 
to  have  Joined  British  and  Egyptian  con- 
versations about  the  Suez  Canal.  Pekbaps 
a  new  day  is  dawning. 
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agents  were  everywhere  stirring  up  hatred 
between  Arab  and  Jew,  between  Arab  and 
American,  between  Arab  and  Briton.  How- 
ever, last  December  Russia  for  the  first  time 
voted  with  the  Arab-Asian  bloc,  and  with 
Catholic  Latin-American  countries,  to  de- 
feat a  U.  N.  motion  which  would  have  erased 
three  j^evlous  U.  N.  resolutions  laying  un- 
pleasant obligations  upon  Israel.  Poland 
recently  reprimanded  the  Israeli  Ambassador 
for  presuming  to  represent  the  Jewish  citi- 
zens of  Poland  as  well  as  the  Interests  of 
Israel  to  which  latter  he  was  told  to  confine 
himself.*  Russia  has  recently  stepped  up 
her  infiltration  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  which  has  properties:  Schools,  or- 
phanages, and  churches,  both  in  Israel  and 
In  Arab  lands.  Unprecedented  donations 
from  the  faithful  in  Iron  Curtain  countries 
have  been  pouring  in  to  thre  depleted  coffers 
of  the  orthodox  churches  in  the  Near  East 
which  have  naturally  accepted  the  windfaU 
gratefully.  With  the  funds  have  come  vol- 
unteer priests,  teachers,  sextons,  and  gar- 
deners aniong  whom  no  doubt  are  some  well- 
trained  propagandists  and  dynamiters.  Rus- 
sia may  be  coming  down  off  the  fence. 

No  one,  except  the  Politburo,  knows  the 
Russian  timetable  for  hot  or  cold  warfare. 
However,  this  much  I  do  know  as  an  ob- 
server who  has  lived  24  years  in  the  Near 
East:  If  Russia  shoiild  move  now  to  court 
the  Arabs  with  arms  and  training  missions, 
they  would  be  accepted  all  over  the  Near 
East  whose  sec\irity  and  self-respect  have 
been  shattered  by  Western  powers  after  both 
World  Wars.  Nor  would  we  have  any  moral 
right  to  protest.  Russia  has  as  much  right 
within  the  charter  of  the  U.  N.  to  buUd  Its 
own  NATO  In  western  Asia  as  we  have  In 
Western  Europe. 
B.  AHAB  racBcaiFTKm  ram  ths  Aim-AMnicAK 


The  Arabs  and  Moslems  generally  now  be- 
lieve that  the  great  powers  place  no  value 
upon  their  culture  or  their  liberties;  that 
evenU  wUl  be  aUowed  to  take  their  coilrse 
until  the  rights  of  Arab  and  Moslem  nations 
win  fade,  like  thoee  of  the  Baltic  States.  Into 
a  fait  accomi^l.  They  aim  at  three  targets 
of  reUllatlon,  each  an  Achilles'  heel  where 
they  might  hurt  the  West  and  thereby  com- 
mand attention  and  secxire  redress. 
t.  The  economic  boycott  of  Israel 

This  Is  already  proving  very  effective. 
Since  Israel  has  chosen  to  keep  out  all  the 
Arab  refugees  and  live  on  the  bounty  of  the 
West,  let  her  do  so  until  the  end  of  time. 
The  Arabs  have  lived  off  their  own  lands 
without  foreign  subsidy  and  can  continue 
to  do  so;  Israel,  with  Its  costs  and  its  Immi- 
gration, cannot.  The  Crusaders  survived  In 
the  Near  East  Just  as  long  as  they  received 
subsidies  and  superior  arms  from  Europe, 
but  Europe  finally  got  tired  of  supporting 
Crusades.  Uke  Iran,  the  Arab  Stotes  really 
are  prepared  to  forego  financial  help  from 
the  West,  and  like  some  Syrians  and  Leba- 
nese, have  asked  point  4  to  leave. 

2.  Noncooperation  tn  the  cold  war: 
neutralism 

In  the  belief  that  the  vast  tract  of  Moslem 
lands  would  be  needed  by  the  West  for  mili- 
tary purposes  (poets,  bases,  native  labor, 
goods,  and  services),  the  move  to  form  an 
Arab-Moslem  third-force  bloc  is  growing. 
Naguib  in  Egypt  and  Shlshakly  In  Syria  per- 
sonally favor  alliance  with  the  West  and 
may  yet  pull  It  off.  They  are  the  strongest 
men  In  the  Arab  world.  But  unless  they  get 
support  from  the  West  for  their  national  se- 
curity, they  wlU  be  liquidated  or  forced  to 
roll  with  the  tide  of  xenophobia  rising  in 
the  Arab  League  countries. 

Egyptians  and  Syrians  may  not  have  the 
modern  arms  wherewith  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  they  demand  the  right  to  chooee 
their  own  friends  and  their  own  enemies,  to 
decide  against  whom  their  countries  need  to 

*  See  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Deo.  ao,  1053. 


be  defended.  Suspecting  that  the  West 
wants  the  Near  Bast  only  to  scorch  Its  earth 
In  a  third  world  war,  and,  deceived  by  false 
promises  of  the  Allies  in  both  Workt  Wars  I 
and  n,  they  will  not  cooperate  with  a  defense 
pact  designed  for  the  lesser  stake  In  the 
area  claimed  by  distant  powers.  Nor  can 
thoee  powers  (whose  might  Is  far  away,  over 
the  horizon)  any  longer  cow  these  Asian 
peoples  by  gtmboat  diplomacy.  The  mem- 
ory is  fresh  of  how  quick  was  the  faU  of 
mighty  Singapore,  of  how  futile  were  the 
last  appearances  of  cruisers  up  the  Yangtze 
River  and  anchored  off  Abadan.  The  Arabs 
no  longer  scare  easily.  They  recaU  that  Al- 
lenby  declared  in  1918  that  no  power  could 
successfully  occupy  the  Suez  Canal  area  with 
Egypt  hostile;  troops  in  the  Suez  Canal  de- 
pend for  their  very  life  upon  native  labor, 
local  goods,  and  services  (Including  food  and 
drinking  water)  which  no  Jet  planes  nor  bat- 
tleships can  conjure  out  of  thin  air.  The 
day  has  passed  when  a  distant  power  can 
operate  in  an  area  of  40  mlUlon  people  with- 
out their  acquiescence. 

This  I  know  from  experience.  From  1941 
to  1943.  before  and  after  the  Allied  landings. 
I  was  head  of  the  OSS  in  North  Africa,  sta- 
tioned first  at  Tangier  and  later  at  Algiers. 
The  military  advantage  of  collaboration  with 
Glraud  and  Darlan  was  not  that  the  land- 
ings were  made  with  little  bloodshed;  they 
could  have  been  made  anyway  at  the  cost  of 
a  few  hundred  more  Gold  Star  mo'>:her8. 
The  advantage  was  that,  on  landing.  United 
States  troops  could  speed  Immedl&tely  to 
fight  the  Germans  In  Tiinlsla,  without  the 
need  to  occupy  and  police  all  of  Morocco 
and  Algeria — wlilch  would  have  cost  many 
months  and  the  pinning  down  of  several 
divisions.  Does  the  Pentagon  want  to  have 
to  occupy  and  police  40  million  Arabs  before 
we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  Russians, 
if  another  war  involves  the  Near  East?  Not 
imless  we  have  gone  mad. 

Between  the  fanatical  xenophobes,  and 
the  friends  of  the  West — most  of  whom  have 
gone  underground — Is  another  group  which 
seeks  a  common  front  with  the  Vatican,  the 
Latin-American  and  the  Asian  countries, 
based  on  J\wtlce  in  the  Holy  Land.  However, 
the  general  prediction  Is  that  nothing  Is  to 
be  expected  from  the  U.  N.  or  the  United 
States  of  America  except  empty  assurances. 
If  any,  and  that  the  Arabs  and  Muslims  must 
work  out  their  own  futtve. 

3.  Confiscation  of  Middle  East  ott 
BeUeving  what  they  read,  that  the  West 
needs  Middle  East  oil.  ultranationalists  are 
advocating  its  confiscation  or  nationaliza- 
tion— confident  that  vmder  this  threat  the 
West  would  then  court  the  Arab  world  as  It 
Is  now  frantlcaUy  courting  Iran.  The  ex- 
citing (though  unprofitable)  precedent  of 
Great  Britain  humbled  by  Iran  and  evicted 
from  Abadan  has  encouraged  the  demand  by 
fanatics  for  confiscation  of  American  and 
British  oil.  A  factor  which  has  not  received 
the  consideraUon  it  deserves  Is  the  deep 
envy  by  the  non-oU-produclng  Arab  States 
of  the  oil  resources  of  Saudi  ArabU,  Kuwait, 
and  Iraq.  Instead  of  blaming  Allah  for  this 
vmequal  distribution  of  oU,  and  Instead  of 
demanding  of  the  lucky  states  that  they  pool 
their  oU  as  a  common  Arab  asset,  the  have- 
nots  find  it  more  convenient  to  denoimce 
and  levy  tribute  on  the  oU  companies,  who, 
In  any  case,  are  a  more  popular  target  being 
from  the  imperialist  countries  who  were 
responsible  for  Balkanlzlng  the  Arab  world 
with  the  irrational  frontiers  between  the 
Arab  States.  The  United  States  Navy,  more 
than  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  has  always 
appreciated  the  Importance  of  Middle  East 
oil  and  I  will  leave  this  subject,  which  U 
of  the  greatest  Importance,  for  further  elab- 
oration in  the  question  period  aft«  thia 
lecture. 

4.  Waiting  for  Kisenhowet 

The  hope  that  the  new  administration  In 
Washington  will  treat  the  Near  East  objec- 
tively and  ImpartlaUy  la  the  one  hope  now 


held  out  by  many  leaders  to  restrain  tba 
fanatics.  The  reservoir  of  good  wiU  for 
Americana,  built  np  over  100  years  ago,  ts 
low,  but  not  yet  quite  empty.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  prairie  fire  lit  in  Iran  and  in  Tel 
Aviv  la  already  sc<M%hlng  all  American  in- 
terests— political,  economic,  or  cultural. 

As  I  write  these  words  hc^Mful  signs  ap- 
pear on  the  h<H'izon,  but  they  are  still  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand:  President  Eisen- 
hower assures  Amir  Faisal,  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
that  he  will  move  to  restore  Arab  confidence 
In  American  friendship  and  Justice.  A  Zion- 
ist resolution  to  confine  United  States  sym- 
pathy to  their  coreligionists  fleeing  from  East 
Germany  was  broadened  by  the  Senate  to  de- 
nounce Soviet  persecution  of  Orthodox,  Cath- 
olic, Jewish,  Protestant,  and  Muslim  minor- 
ities, an  amendment  editorially  approved  by 
no  leas  than  the  converted  New  York  Times.» 
A  United  States  Secretary  of  State  will,  for 
the  first  time  In  history,  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Near  Bast  next  month.  Naguib  and  the  Brit- 
ish have  solved  the  quarrel  over  the  Sudan 
and  (we  hope)  may  be  on  the  way  to  solv- 
ing the  quarrel  over  conunand  in  the  Sues 
Canal.  The  rulers  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Lebanon, 
and  Jordan  are  consistently  pro-West,  as  are 
also  the  present  rulers  of  Egypt.  Iraq,  and 
Syria.  Naguib,  Nurl  Said,  and  Colonel  Shl- 
shakly. We  still  have  a  little  time  In  th« 
Near  Bast  to  wait  for  the  green  light. 

But  not  very  much  time.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect the  friendly  Arab  leaders  (who  have 
restrained  the  fanatics  by  bidding  them 
await  the  resvUts  of  the  United  States  elec- 
tion last  November)  to  maintain  the  (^>en 
door  many  more  months — 6  at  most.  Revo- 
lution or  assassination  has  already  removed 
many  moderates  trom  the  scene:  Rasmara 
and  Qavam  In  Iran;  two  chiefs  of  state  in 
Syria;  King  Abdullah  In  Jordan;  Riad  Solh 
In  Lebanon;  Nokrashl  Pasha  in  Egypt;  and 
(most  ominous  for  us)  Count  Bemadotte  In 
Palestine,  whose  Israeli  assassins  wtre  known 
by  name  and  location  to  the  IsraeU  and 
United  States  secret  services  but  never 
brought  to  Justice.  Other  knives  are  being 
whetted  by  Commxmlsts  and  fanatics  to  be 
used  on  leaders  too  moderate  or  too  friendly 
to  the  West. 

C.   THK  nmTBO  STATBS  aZMKDT  VOX  THS  FBVIS 

The  health  to  be  restored  Is  Near  Bast 
confidence  In  the  word  and  In  the  good  will 
of  Americans.  As  stated  above,  this  cannot 
be  purchased  with  dollars,  so  the  American 
taxpayer  is  not  involved  except  insofar  as  his 
subsidy  of  Israeli  expansion  is  a  hostile  act. 
Three  hundred  million  Moslems  are  awaiting 
fraternal  respect,  not  charity. 

The  move  required  Is  political  and  military 
first,  and  economic  later.  The  United  States 
proclaimed  rights  of  self-determination,  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  friendly  nations,  and  re- 
spect for  national  culture  and  religion  must 
be  implemented  by  the  United  States  again 
In  the  Near  East  where  America  was  long  ad- 
mired and  respected  for  those  principles. 
If  It  be  argued,  as  In  Truman's  day,  that 
colonizing  pressures  from  England,  Ftance, 
and  Israel  make  this  solution  politically  im- 
possible, then  we  will  be  merely  confirming 
the  pessimiBm  of  most  Arabs  today  who  have 
already  resigned  themselves  (I  hope  pre- 
maturely) to  the  melancholy  conviction  that 
Americans  serve  not  the  Interests  of  Ameri- 
cans, nor  of  Arabs,  nor  of  God  (as  our  mla- 
slonalres  had  hoped)  In  the  Near  East.  Un- 
less we  demonstrate  soon  oxir  Intent  to  deal 
Justice  between  naUons  In  the  Near  East  with 
an  even  hand,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  vast 
Moslem  world  wUl  go  the  way  of  China,  and 
both  gateways  to  freedom  in  Asia  wUl  be  lost. 
The  Moslem  world  has  not  done  any  Injiiry 
to  the  United  States.  Those  Americans  who 
woxild  wantonly  throw  away  Its  friendahlp 
ar«  traitors  to  their  own  Nation's  intereat. 


•See  the  New  Y<wk  TUnes  editorial.  Frt*. 
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•3ut  what  to  do?"  you  in»y  rXghtij  adc. 
••Wbere  to  tUrt  witb  aome  pnwnicable  dem- 
onstration of  American  Justice?  On  all 
■Ides  we  bear  calamity  atorles  of  antl-Amer- 
lean  crises  on  every  continent.  We  are  busy 
and  overtaxed  In  Wurapt  and  Korea.  Wbat 
can  we  do  now  In  the  Near  East  that  does 
not  require  arms  or  dollars  which  we  can- 
not spare?" 

TO  turn  from  the  general  to  the  partleiilar. 
from  an  Intelligence  report  to  an  operation. 
X  propose  "a  crusade  for  three  faiths." 
cmusADB  VOB  Ttamt  rsRHS 
I.  The  hour  has  arrived  for  a  crusade  to 
rescue  Greater  Jerusalem  from  the  political 
passions  and  area  ambitions  of  the  princes  of 
this  world.  We  Americans  do  well  to  stay  out 
/jf  most  of  the  territorial  controversies  of  the 
Near  East,  where  colonist  and  nationalist 
dash.  Greater  Jenualem,  however,  need  not 
be  regarded  as  a  province  either  of  pan- 
Arabia  or  of  pan-Israel:  It  belongs  to  the 
three  faiths.  Christendom,  Islam,  and  Juda- 
ism— all  of  whom  would  be  served  If  the  area 
were  removed  completely  from  the  police 
power  of  any  one  nation  c»r  sect.  And  if  the 
three  faiths  are  to  live  together  In  peace, 
this  must  be  done  now.  It  is  futile  to  ex- 
pect any  good  will  between  Arab  and  Israel 
or  between  Arab  and  the  United  States  of 
America  to  result  from  frtnge  benefits  or 
point  4  bribes;  p>eacefxil  relations  will  come 
only  when  there  Is  direct  redress  of  the  pres- 
ent aggression  in  the  Holy  Land  where  the 
deepest  and  most  lasting  wounds  were  In- 
flicted. 

In  removing  Greater  Jerusalem  from  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  both  Jordan  and 
Israel,  the  United  States  would  not  be  tak- 
ing sides  In  Palestine.  The  events  in  Greater 
Jerusalem  of  the  past  24  months  constitute 
an  aggression,  not  against  Arab  or  Israeli,  but 
against  the  United  Nations.  In  every  Pales- 
tine partition  plan  in  all  resolutions  in  the 
United  Nations,  reaffirmed  In  the  protocol 
of  Lausanne.  May  12.  1949,  and  in  the  in- 
structions of  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  In  1951 
to  "Implement  the  resolutions  on  Palestine, 
the  area  of  Greater  Jerusalem  is  explicitly  ex- 
cluded from  the  Jtirlsdlction  of  any  state. 
It  belongs  to  the  world  of  three  religions. 
We  may  not  be  ready  to  intervene  to  secure 
Justice  between  the  nations  of  the  Near  East, 
whose  peace  we  Americans  were  the  first  to 
disturb.  We  should  not  hesitate,  however, 
before  It  Is  too  late,  to  rescue  from  present 
aggression  the  Holy  City  for  whose  independ- 
ence the  Pope  has  called  so  eloquently,  the 
area  wherem  the  U.  N.  pledged  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  prejudice  Its  interna- 
tional character.  One  regiment  of  a  U.  N. 
Foreign  Legion  (or  one  battalion  of  United 
States  Marines)  would  suffice  to  protect 
Greater  Jerusalem  from  aggression  by  and 
of  Its  neighbors. 

The  problem  Is  not  resolved  by  interna- 
tionalizing only  the  shrines  holy  to  the  three 
religions.  These  shrines  lie  all  aroxind  Pales- 
tine. Nazareth.  Tlberixis,  and  Hebron,  as  well 
■s  In  Jerusalem.  The  problem  is  to  remove 
from  Greater  Jerusalem  all  police  power  and 
governmental  posts  which  control  access  to 
the  shrines  and  which  control  the  economic 
Ufe  of  Oreato*  Jenisalem  now  strangled  by 
the  barbed  wire  barricades  and  miiskets 
which  separate  the  mother  from  her  daugh- 
ter and  the  farmer  from  his  field.  This  ag- 
gression Is  not  a  gtiess  nor  a  prophecy  but  a 
present  fact:  In  c^ien  violation  of  the  re- 
peated pledges  of  the  U.  N.,  seven  cabinet 
ministries  have  been  transferred  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Jerusalem,  a  new  Knesset  Building  is 
going  up  on  the  grounds  of  Jerusalem  which 
the  late  Count  Bernadotte  said  miist,  on 
every  ethnic  and  historic  ground.  He  deep 
instde  Arab  Palestine.  While  the  United 
States  Government  has.  so  far,  declined  to 
move  Its  Embassy  frran  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  attended  the 
recent  inauguration  in  Jerusalem  of  the  new 
President  of  IsraeL    Jordan,  no  doubt  less 


ccnfldent  at  the  acquiescence  oi  the  Great 
Piiwers,  has  not  attempted  to  move  its  po- 
liilcal  capital  to  Jerusalem.  Anrexatlon  by 
el  iher  side  would  be  fatal  to  the  future  of 
tt  e  U.  N.,  and  to  peace,  in  the  Near  Bast. 

TT.  We  should  not  be  surprised  that  aggres- 
slm  took  place;  after  all,  crusaders  some 
o«  Qturles  ago  drew  the  sword  to  aimex  Jeru- 
sa  lem  to  their  feudal  domains.  The  chagrin 
mt  ould  rather  be  that  the  aggression  has  not 
hi  en  denounced  and  prevented,  since  it  is  an 
aigresslon  which  Is  against  a  city  holy  to 
Kluslim,  Christian,  and  Jew.  The  United 
Sates,  which  is  known  to  be  capable  of  re- 
tl  ttlng  aggression  elsewhere  against  freedom, 
la  on  final  trial  befCH-e  the  faithful  of  the 
w  orld  who  are  waiting  to  see  whether  Amer- 
icui  principles  apply  to  the  Near  East.  The 
Tt  cord  of  1952  has  created  despair  of  Justice 
ai  id  well  earned  contempt  for  the  word  which 
hks  come  out  of  Washington: 

1.  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion  openly 
slated  last  December,  without  rebuke  from 
tJ  te  United  States  of  America,  that  his  capl- 
til  is,  and  will  remain,  Jervualem — let  the 
V.  N.  say  what  It  pleases. 

2.  The  U.  N.  post  at  the  Mandelbaum  Gate 
L I  Jerusalem  was  occupied  last  July  by 
I  raell  police  to  prevent  the  U.  N.  inspection 
o :  Israeli  contraband.  This  inspection  post 
li  \inder  the  J\irlsdlction  of  the  U.  N.  Mixed 
A  rmistlce  Conunlssion,  headed  by  an  Amerl- 
cui  lieutenant  general,  retired,  who  per- 
il tltted  his  staff  to  be  ejected  by  an  Israeli 
csrporal's  guard.  On  visiting  the  Mandel- 
baum Gate  last  December,  I  found  that  after 
fl  months  the  U.  N.  was  still  evicted  and  is  It- 
a  !lf  a  cef  ugee,  occupying  another  house  across 
t  le  road.  The  contempt  of  the  Israeli  Army 
f  X  the  American  officers  and  for  the  U.  N. 
tas  not  been  unobserved  by  the  natives  of 
i  erusalem  nor  by  the  pilgrims  of  all  nations. 

3.  The  recent  and  fortunately  unsuccessful 
(  Sort  in  the  U.  N.  to  instruct  the  Arabs  and 
Israels  to  negotiate,  without  reafllrmlng  the 
previous  three  resolutions  Ignored  by  Israel, 
^ras  thwarted  only  because  delegations  from 
(lathollc  covmtrles  respected  the  expressed 
1  rish  of  the  Pope  that  Greater  Jerusalem  re- 
iialn  U.  N.  territory  removed  from  any  na- 
tional Jurisdiction.  As  I  have  since  been 
l:iformed  by  non- American  Catholics  at  the 
U.  N.,  the  United  States  delegation  had  been 
1  ostructed  by  the  Department  of  State  to  ab- 
I  tain  on  this  proposal,  which  dishonored  the 
frevioiis  U.  N.  promises.  However,  at  the 
lut  moment.  President  Truman,  by-passing 
Ibe  State  Department,  abruptly  Instructed 
the  United  States  delegation  to  vote  for  the 
lesolutioD  which  it  did,  thereby  dropping 
( onfidence  in  the  word  of  America  to  an  all- 
tlme  low  in  the  Near  Bast.  There  are  very 
few  Muslims  or  Arabs  in  Kansas  City,  or  in 
^  Washington,  but  there  are  many  millions  of 
1  hem  in  the  Near  East  for  whom  Mr.  Truman 

<  rased  a  century  of  respect  and  affection  for 
j  Lmericans. 

4.  If  further  evidence  be  needed,  consider 
1  be  goodwill  visit  to  the  Near  Bast  last  De- 
( ember  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  whose  sailors  and 
1  aarlnes  swarmed  over  the  streets  and  shops 
( f  Beirut  and  Damascus,  everywhere  popular, 
}  rhile  the  Jet  planes  from  the  carrier  F.  D. 
J  \oosevelt  flew  all  over  Lebanon  and  Syria, 
i  verywtere  cheered  by  the  crowds  pleased  at 
tils  goodwill  visit.  By  contrast,  when  the 
Jets  cut  a  comer  over  Israeli-held  territory, 
I  srael  (biting  the  hand  which  feeds  it)  made 
i  formal  protest  to  which  the  United  States 
1  jnbassador  to  Israel  made  a  formal  apology 
1  ve  the  violation  of  the  skies  over  Israel. 
'  "bousands  of  Americans  in  the  Near  East 
1  ung  their  heads  in  shame,  not  over  the  cx- 
jiected  ingratitude  of   Israel,  but   over  the 

<  raven  and  servile  apology  from  Washington. 

m.  Three  resolutions  of  the  U.  N.  remain 

<  efled  by  Israel : 

1.  The  repatriation  or  compensation  of  the 
A  rah  refugees — an  injury  to  Arabs  who  have 
I  o  political  Influence  In  the  United  States  of 
i  merica. 

2.  The  return  to  the  partition  borders 
1  rhlch  were  overrun  during  the  war — also  an 


injury  to  Arabs  who  have  no,  repeat  no.  po- 
litical Influence  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

3.  Intematlonalicatlon  of  greater  Jerusa- 
lem— an  injury  to  the  U.  N.  and  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
can  be  rectified  since  It  is  In  the  Interests 
of  Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jew.  and  since  It 
would  be  supported  by  public  opinion  In 
both  hemispheres. 

The  promised  land  has  been  promised  to 
too  many  people:  From  the  dawn  of  history 
it  was  PhUistla,  the  laiul  of  the  Philistines, 
which  is  still  Its  name,  since  Palestine  is 
Philistine  today  in  Arabic  as  it  always  has 
been  in  local  tongues.  Three  thoxisand 
years  ago  part  of  it  was  wrested  from  the 
Palestlnans  and  became  IsraeL  For  the  past 
1,300  years  it  has  been  the  home  of  the  Arabs, 
who  lived  at  peace  with  Jews  and  Christians 
among  them.  It  was  taken  from  the  Turks 
and  false-promised  again  to  the  Arabs  by 
Lawrence  in  1918.  But  Jerusalem  has  now 
been  promised,  not  to  one  sect  but  to  the 
world,  not  by  one  nation  but  by  the  United 
Free  Nations  who  must  keep  that  prcuniae 
if  the  Near  East  is  to  remain  part  of  the  free 
world. 

OOMCLUBIOir 

There  may  be  a  better  point  at  wblch  to 
start  than  Jerusalem,  but  whatever  and 
wherever  it  is  let  it  be  a  deed  and  not  merely 
a  word,  tmd  a  deed  done  between  equals,  not 
between  a  wealthy,  supercilious  overlord 
and  an  underdeveloped  serf.  There  are  as 
many  degrees  in  a  small  circle  as  in  a  large 
one,  and  there  Is  as  much  hunger  for  self- 
respect,  friendship,  and  security  In  a  amall 
nation  as  In  a  world  power. 

I  would  add  a  purely  personal  word  as  the 
son  and  grandson  of  American  missionaries 
to  the  Near  East.  We  Americans  have  done 
worse  than  help  invaders  take  land  and 
homes  from  Arabs;  we  have  sold  our  birth- 
right for  a  mess.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know 
the  late  George  Antonlus,  author  of  the  Arab 
Avakenlng,  and  spokesman  for  his  genera- 
tion of  American-and-mlsslonary-trained 
Arab  leaders,  who  found  in  our  American 
Republic  with  its  federation  of  48  States,  in 
our  welcome  to  exiles  of  all  faiths,  the  melt- 
ing pot  for  which  they  strove  in  the  sectarian, 
feudalistic,  patchwork  pattern  of  confession- 
allsm  which  is  the  Near  Bast.  Graduates  of 
the  American  University  of  Beirut  and  of 
scores  of  American  schools,  they  believed  in 
our  American  liberties  which  bridge  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  and  langiiage  to  weld  a 
United  States.  Suddenly,  as  though  your 
best  friend  Inexplicably  striken  you  in  the 
face,  these  liberals,  who  were  bringing  to- 
gether at  the  same  table  and  in  the  same  club 
Moslem  and  Christian,  Druze,  and  Maronlte, 
were  struck  down  by  America  which  forced 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  state  in 
which,  by  its  own  constitution,  first-class 
citizenship  is  reserved  to  the  adherent  of 
only  one  religion — as  Hitler  admitted  priority 
to  only  one  race.  Those  missionaries  and 
teachers  who  had  taught  them  that,  like  the 
Good  Samaritan,  every  man  is  my  neighbor, 
had  their  teaching  confounded  when  the 
United  States  reversed  the  basic  principle  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  ChrUtian  and  Moslem  Arabs  are  alike 
bewildered  by  this  reversal  which,  may  It 
please  God,  will  not  last. 

Finally,  a  word  of  warning  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  care  nothing  for  Christianity  or  for 
the  good  vrlll  of  Arabs  and  Moslems,  but  who 
do  care  for  ova  national  security. 

The  Moslem  world  may  be  technically  un- 
derdeveloped and  unimpressive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  modern  armament.  So  were 
the  Chinese  a  short  10  years  ago.  As  a  young 
Marine  officer,  I  heard  tales  told  by  old 
China  hands  who  had  served  (and  lived 
well)  In  Peking  or  Shanghai,  of  the  Impo- 
tence of  the  Chinese  as  soldiers.  They 
poxired  ridicule  on  Chinese  armies  who 
fought  spwradically  with  rice  and  umbrellas 
in  their  hands  instead  of  rifles  and  ammunl- 
Uon,  who  would  q\ilt  fighting,  or  go  over  to 
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the  other  side,  at  the  drop  of  a  bribe.  X  do 
not  bear  veterans  from  Kcffea  speaking  thus 
of  the  Chinese  soldiers  in  North  Korea  in 
1953.    Why? 

The  reason  you  and  I  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  can  be  rightly  proud  of  our 
fighting  men  is  not  that  our  recruits  are 
made  of  finer  stuff.  X  firmly  believe,  if  this 
be  treason  let  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
make  the  most  of  It.  that  valcn-  is  much  the 
same  the  world  over:  the  difference  is  in 
discipline,  equipment,  training,  and  esi»^lt 
de  corps.  In  Palestine  in  1948,  the  Egyptian 
troops  were  badly  trained,  supplied  from  the 
Palace  with  faulty  ammunition,  the  com- 
mand riddled  by  political-generals;  while  the 
Arab  Legion  in  Jordan,  recruited  from  no 
better  stock,  fought  magnificently.  One  can 
find  the  same  differences  among  units  of  any 
combat  force,  anjrwhere. 

The  Arabs,  like  the  Chinese  of  10  years  ago, 
do  not  present  a  formidable  battle  order. 
But  suppose  Russia  arms,  equips,  and  trains 
them  for  a  few  jrears,  and  then  launches 
another  Korea  in  the  Near  East.  In  the  past, 
Arab  armies  defeated  the  Cnisaders  and  won 
their  respect.  Only  100  years  ago,  the  Egyp- 
tian. Ibrahim  Pasha,  swept  the  Turks  before 
him  from  the  Nile  to  Ankara  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, until  the  Turkish  armies,  now  re- 
putedly invincible,  cried  "Uncle"  and  were 
rescued  by  Russia.  How  much  better  for 
Israel  to  have  made  friends  with  the  Arabs 
instead  of  pushing  them  into  the  arms  of 
Russia  and  putting  arms  from  Russia  into 
their  hands.  But  Israel's  folly  is  not  my 
present  oonoem. 

Three  hundred  million  Moslems,  not  yet 
militarized,  offer  to  the  United  States  of 
America  a  potent  friend,  or  a  dangerous 
enemy.  The  choice  Is  still  ours  on  April  1, 
1953.  If  we  choose  wrong,  then  may  God 
have  mercy  on  our  souls. 


That  Tax  ''InberiUiice* 


tax  bUl  to  yield  $5,700,000,000  instead  of 
$10  billion  President  Truman  repeatedly 
warned  was  necessary. 

At  the  beginning  of  1952,  President  Tru- 
man came  back  to  Congress  with  another 
warning,  and  another  request  for  more  taxes. 
But  this  was  an  election  year,  and  Congress 
made  it  clear  that  no  tax  bill  whatever  would 
be  considered.  As  in  1951,  Congress  went  on 
adopting  the  appropriations  which  were  to 
set  in  motion  the  c.  o.  d.  orders  of  which 
Mr.  Elsenhower  now  complains,  but  it  per- 
sistently refused  to  levy  enough  taxes  to  pay 
the  bills  when  they  should  come  due. 

If  the  President  is  dismayed  by  the  fact 
that  the  post-Korea  tax  Increases  are  now 
beginning  to  expire  at  a  time  when  defense 
expenditxu^s  are  still  mounting,  he  might 
in  Justice  recognize  that  the  situation  was 
created  by  the  82d  Congress  over  the  protests 
of  the  preceding  administration.  And  if  he 
were  to  render  full  Justice,  he  would  recog- 
nize that  while  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans share  responsibility  for  the  situa- 
tion he  is  now  facing,  the  major  pressure 
against  adequate  taxes  came  from  the  lead- 
ing members  of  his  own  party. 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PXNMSTLVANia 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  i,  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-EHspatcb : 
That  Tax  "Inhxbitance'* 

President  Eisenhower,  In  his  tax  message, 
again  dwelt  with  some  asperity  on  the 
unsound  state  of  financial  affairs  which  his 
administration  inherited.  In  falrnees,  he 
might  have  gone  on  to  explain  how  that  in- 
heritance came  to  be  what  it  was.  Had  he 
done  so  he  would  have  had  to  absolve  Presi- 
dent Truman,  at  least,  from  primary  respon- 
sibUity. 

In  January  1051.  President  Truman  had 
the  courage  to  face  the  situation  which  has 
now  developed.  He  asked  Congress  for  a 
$10,000,000,000  tax  increase  and  announced 
that  he  would  request  a  second  bite  later  as 
defense  spending  mounted.  He  pleaded 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  for  a  pay-as-you-go 
program  to  avoid  Treasury  deficits. 

What  happened?  The  House  cut  Mr.  Tru- 
man's tax  bill  by  30  percent,  with  the  Re- 
publican minority  voting  140  to  36  against 
the  bill  which  finaUy  passed.  The  Senate 
declined  to  act  at  all  until  October  of  1951. 
and  then  ic  cut  the  tax  blU  to  $5,500,000,000. 
The  record  shows  that  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators voted  heavily  against  amendments 
which  would  have  brought  the  bill  more 
nearly  in  line  with  the  President's  requests. 
In  the  end.  a  conference  report  approved  a 


supporting  yon  now.  Ttils  communication 
is  not  sent  you  becaxise  you  are  a  Democrat 
but  because  like  many  other  colored  people  In 
the  United  States  you  have  had  personal  ex- 
perlencee  with  segregation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  you  have  never  hesitated  to 
blame  either  the  Democrats  or  the  Republi- 
cans when  they  were  guilty  of  supporting 
racial  discrimination. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  President  Elsen- 
hower could  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress he  would  support  yoiir  antlsegregation 
amendment  because  one  of  his  strongest  be- 
liefs that  he  has  expressed  on  many  occa- 
sions is  that  there  should  be  no  segregation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government. 
Sincerely  yours. 

.   Claiemcz  MrrcKKLL, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau. 


Segref  ation  ■  the  District  of  Colambia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oa»,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
National  Association  roa  th« 
Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  3.  19S3. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  X>.  C. 

Mr  Dbax  Congressman  Powell:  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  your  effort  to  forbid  the 
spending  of  Federal  money  to  promote  segre- 
gation in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
a  success.  We  have  urged  the  majority 
leader  and  many  other  outstanding  Con- 
gressmen to  support  your  amendment  to 
H.  R.  5471. 

We  have  In  our  office  a  campalgrn  publica- 
tion titled  "The  Republican  Party  and  the 
Negro."  This  publication  lists  numerous 
reasons  why  the  Republican  Party  would 
support  civil-rights  measures  more  strongly 
than  the  Democrats.  However,  to  date,  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  House  has  not 
shown  that  it  is  wUUng  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue  of  discrimination. 

As  you  know,  the  83d  Congress  was  the 
first  to  attack  and  cut  down  the  activities  of 
the  Racial  Relations  Service  of  the  housing 
agencies.  You  also  know  that  this  same  Con- 
gress was  faced  with  a  committee  report  that 
seriously  slashed  funds  for  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  Freedmen's  HospitaL  President 
Eisenhower  has  courageously  announced 
that  he  wiU  end  segregation  In  schools  on 
military  poets.  The  Republican  Party  lists 
this  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  new 
administration.  Regrettably,  integration  in 
schools  on  21  poets  is  being  held  up  because 
Mrs  Oveta  Hobby,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  beUeves  that  the 
Congress  might  not  provide  funds  to  support 
the  President  in  this  move. 

I  have  sent  these  details  In  tills  letter  be- 
cause it  U  time  that  someone  made  such  a 
statement  for  the  record.  We  hope  that  the 
many  Republicans  who  tnily  beUeve  In  civU 
rlKhts  wlU  take  note  of  it  and  help  to  begin 
a  more  positive  noorH  to  the  8Sd  Congress  by 


Memorial  Day,  Ckcl$ea,  Ma$$. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAdrOSETTS 

IN  '.HE  HOySE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr,  lane/  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Memo- 
rial Day  the  city  officials,  together  with 
the  citizens  and  various  veteran  organi- 
zations of  the  city  of  Chelsea,  Mass.. 
conducted  their  annual  program  to 
honor  the  heroes  of  all  wars. 

The  chief  marshal  of  the  parade  was 
William  C.  Bright,  and  chief  of  staff, 
Charles  J.  Kane,  and  under  their  super- 
vision the  parade  marched  to  Eastern 
Avenue  and  Broadway  in  that  city 
where  a  plaque  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Sgt.  Thomas  W.  Culliton, 
who  was  killed  in  action  in  Korea  on 
July  3,  1952. 

Fallowing  the  speaking  program,  dedi- 
cation exercises  were  conducted  at  the 
World  War  n  memorial  at  city  hall, 
and  the  marchers  then  continued  to  the 
Garden  Cemetery. 

Addison  A.  Quinn.  of  the  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans,  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  high-school  band 
headed  by  Guido  A.  Ottavi  played  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  John  B.  Davis, 
aldo  of  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  re- 
cited the  order  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan. 
Fallowing  the  prayer  by  Addison  A. 
Quinn,  Joseph  H.  Kolb  recited  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  and  the  American 
Creed  was  read  by  Robert  B.  Siming- 
ton.  followed  by  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
led  by  George  W.  KimbalL 

The  program  closed  with  a.  very  splen- 
did oration  given  by  Alderman  Leonard 
Nataup^ky,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Chelsea  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  lawyers  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
his  remarks  are  as  follows: 

We  again  sssemble  on  this  day  of  sorrowful 
but  blessed  memories  to  commemorate  the 
patriotism,  and  the  valor,  of  those  who  gave 
their  Uvee  to  make  our  own  worth  living. 
It  is  a  day  of  sadness  and  grief  as  we  take 
a  moment  to  reflect  and  to  realize  that  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Americans,  the 
flower  of  this  generation  and  past  genera- 
tions made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the 
defense  <rf  their  coimtry's  freedom.  Yet  this 
Is  also  a  day  <rf  fond  and  blessed  memories, 
for  we  know  that  our  departed  brotHacs  stUi 
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Ilye  for  ub,  and  bid  hb  think  of  life,  not 
death,  that  we  may  be  looptred  to  carry  on 
tn  their  noble  tradition. 

Through  the  heroic  efforts  of  those  who 
he  here,  we  are  now  able  to  live  in  a  free 
and  democratic  coiintry.  We  are  free  be- 
cause we  are  not  afraid  to  speak  our 
thoughts.  Our  assemblies  are  not  held  by 
stealth  luider  cover  of  night  as  were  thoae 
of  our  forebears  before  the  Revolirtionary 
War.  We  are  not  afraid  of  flne  literature,  and 
art,  and  music;  we  do  not  destroy  such  things 
we  encourage  them.  Truth  can  never  be 
destroyed  nor  the  ideas  of  great  minds. 
Thoee  in  power  do  not  use  our  schools  to 
spread  propaganda  for  personal  gain.  Our 
press  is  not  silent.  Our  churches  «md  tem- 
ples are  great  in  nimiber  and  the  flocks  ever 
increasing.  Without  the  iove  of  God  there 
can  be  no  freedom.  Tet  there  are  those  in 
this  world  who  threaten  this  way  of  our  life. 
We  must  be  alert  not  only  for  our  own  caiise 
but  also  in  honor  of  those  who  made  this 
freedom  possible. 

Other  nations,  holding  dear  the  same 
values  as  we,  have  also  sacrificed  and  are  now 
sacrificing  the  best  of  their  young  manhood 
in  their  fight  against  aggression.  An  tin- 
necessary  tragedy — for  how  much  better  the 
world  would  be  If  we  still  had  with  us  the 
strength,  the  coiu-age  and  determination  of 
our  departed  youth  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
fallen  elders.  How  much  iJetter  the  world 
would  be  If  all  nations  had  the  same  Intense 
desire  for  human  liberty  and  freedom  as  we. 

Due  to  the  aggression  of  conununlsm.  we 
and  other  freedom-loving  nations  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  spending  billions  for 
weapons  of  destruction,  yet  there  are  so 
many  in  the  world  sick  in  body  and  mind, 
without  funds  for  medical  attention  and 
medicines.  Billions  for  arms  but  not  enough 
food  to  feed  the  world's  starving  humans. 
Billions  for  arms  and  people  still  living  in 
slums  and  many  not  having  even  that  much. 
How  many  people  have  died  of  heart  ail- 
ments, cancer,  and  other  diseases  who  might 
have  been  with  us  today  if  more  money  for 
medical  research  was  available.  This  is 
Indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  the  histat7  of 
our  human  clvUlzatlon.  Tet  until  such 
time  as  the  enemies  of  freedom  are  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  their  arms  and  meet  with 
us  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing honorable  peace  anJ  freedom  for  all 
mankind  we  will  ccmtinue  to  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  neglecting  our  sick,  our 
hxingry.  our  homeless.  To  do  otherwise,  o\ir 
presence  here  today  would  be  but  mere 
mockery. 

We  mxist  renxember  that  the  goal  of  c<»n- 
nnmism  is  world-domination.  If  world 
domination  were  not  the  dedicated  goal  of 
the  Communists,  there  woxUdn't  be  a  war 
in  Korea.  The  dead  and  living  dead  of  Korea 
would  not  be  a  reality.  Indochina  would 
be  at  peace  with  France.  The  peoples  of 
South  Africa  would  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  settle  their  differences  amicably. 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  would  not  now  be 
sitting  on  a  powder  keg.  which  should  re- 
mind us  to  keep  our  own  powder  dry. 

liSt  us  recall  the  wisdom  of  our  famous 
•tateaman,  Bernard  Baruch.  who  said, 
•Tliere  is  only  one  way  to  protect  yoxirself 
from  a  possible  aggressor.  Be  strong.  Be 
•o  strong  he  cannot  dare  attack  you  with- 
out fear  of  self-destruction.  In  that  way 
you  achieve  peace,  and  only  in  that  way. 
There  are  certain  people  who  only  under- 
stand strength.  They  sneer  at  weakness, 
no  matter  how  noble  the  aim  of  the  seeker 
after  peace.  To  be  strong  we  must  spend 
billions;  If  we  spend  a  little  too  much  money, 
we  can  recover.  If  we  lose  our  tnedom,  we 
can  never  recover  it." 

If  we  loee  our  freedom,  we  can  never  again 
assemble  to  honor  thoae  lying  here,  for  we, 
who  were  bom  in  freedom,  are  willing  to 
fight  to  maintain  freedom,  and  we  and  all 
others  who  believe  as  deeply  as  we  do  would 
rather  die  on  our  feet  than  live  on  our  knees. 


lomgnu  Sbonld  Repeal,  Inmedialely,  the 
1951  Amendments  to  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  Which  RestricU  D«al 
Benefits 


« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNlfBTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bllowing  statement  was  presented  by  me 
o  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
ind  Foreign  Commerce  on  Tuesday,  June 
,  1953,  wltn  respect  to  my  bill  H.  R.  356. 
lesigned  to  repeal  the  restrictions  Im- 
xxsed  by  the  1951  amendments  to  the 
lailroad  Retirement  Act.  prohibiting  the 
>ayment  of  dual  benefits: 

3TATEMENT    BT     HoW.     JaUZS     R     VAN     ZaNDT. 

MxMBES  or  CoNGSEss,  20t'H  DisTSicT  or 
PunrsTLVAiviA.  Bsroax  th«  House  Commtt- 

TEE  ON  INTEBSTATE  AND  FOREIGN   COMMEBCE, 

June  2,  1963,  UaciNO  Repeal  or  the  Re- 
ErmicnoNs  in  the  1951  Amendments  to  the 
Railboao  Retteemknt  Act  Prohibitino 
the  Payment  or  Dual  Benefits  Undek  the 
Railboao  RxmzMEMT  and  Social  Secukitt 
Ststems 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  you  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  in  support  of 
my  bill  H.  R.  356,  designed  to  repeal  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  1951  amendments 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  dual  benefits. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  a  railroad  man 
on  furlough  while  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
came  from  a  railroad  family  and  represent  a 
congressional  district  that  has,  wlthojit 
doubt,  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  greatest 
number  of  active  and  retired  railroad  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States. 

I  mention  this  to  assure  you  that  my  in- 
terest in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  is  not 
seasonal  because  the  subject  is  one  that  is 
discussed  every  day  in  the  week,  either  by 
mall  or  in  personal  conversations  every  week- 
end that  I  am  able  to  return  to  my  congres- 
sional district- 
Representing  as  I  do.  thousands  of  active 
and  retired  railroaders,  never  in  all  my  years 
of  experience  with  them,  have  I  received  so 
much  violent  criticism  resulting  from  enact- 
ment of  the  1951  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act. 

The  criticism  centers  on  that  provision  of 
of  the  1951  amendments  that  prohibits  the 
payment  of  dual  t>eneflt8  under  the  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  systems. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  when  the 
1951  amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  were  being  considered  by  the 
House,  and  the  Grosser  and  Hall  bills  were 
under  discussion,  I  strongly  opposed  the  pro- 
Tlsion  restricting  the  payment  of  dual  ben- 
efits. 

Here  is  what  I  said  at  that  time:  "The 
Grosser  bill  provides  that  the  retirement 
annuity  or  pension  of  an  individual  ahall 
be  reduced  beginning  with  the  month  in 
which  such  individual  is  receiving  or  is  en- 
titled to  receive  an  old-age  insiuance  ben- 
efit under  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act.  To  give 
an  example:  Take  the  case  of  a  former  rail- 
road employee  who  retired  in  1941  on  30 
years  of  service  at  age  65  on  an  annuity 
amounting  to  $90  a  month.  Assume  fur- 
ther that  during  the  war  he  had  social  se- 
curity covered  emplo3nnent  from  1942 
through  1946.  and  applied  for  and  received  a 
■ocial  aeoirity  benefit  of  $30  a  month,  which 


was  later  Increased  to  $40  under  the  social 
■eciirity  amendments  of  19S0.'* 

I  continued  my  discussion  by  stating  that 
"by   the  operation  of  the  Grosser  bill,  the 
railroad   retirement    annuity   of   $90   would 
he   increased    to   $102  a   month.     HowevCT, 
nnder   the   above  provision,   where   the   re- 
tired  employee   In   this  case   was   receiving 
$40  a  month  under  social  security,  his  rail- 
road retirement  annuity  would  be  reduced 
from  $102  a  month  to  $62  a  month,  which 
would    mean    that    instead   of    this   retired 
worker   receiving   higher   total   benefits,   he 
would  suiter  a  reduction  of  $28  a  month  in 
his  total  railroad  retirement  and  social  se- 
curity benefits,  from  $130  to  $102  a  month." 
I  said:    "The  impression  has  been   given 
that  the  Grosser  bill  is  to  provide  increases 
in    all    retirement    annuities    and    pensions 
payable  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
That  is  one  of  its  purposes.    It  has  another 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  reduce  many  thou- 
sand  annuities  which   are   now   being   paid 
to  individuals  who  have  acquired  rights  for 
benefits  under  both  tiie  Social  Security  and 
Railroad  Retirement  Acts." 

I  called  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
BCr.  Lester  Schoene,  counsel  for  the  Railway 
Labor  Executive's  Association,  before  the 
House  committee  in  support  of  the  original 
H.  R.  3600,  which  la  now  the  Grosser  bill, 
when  asked  by  Congressman  Bennett  if,  un- 
der the  present  act,  an  Individual  could  draw 
benefits  under  both  the  railroad  retirement 
and  social  security,  he  stated:  "Tliat  is  true 
under  the  present  law,  yes."  Then,  in  an- 
swer to  Congressman  BEmrm's  question. 
"Is  that  happening  In  a  good  many  cases?" 
Mr.  Schoene  answered,  "I  do  not  know  in 
how  many  cases  it  happens,  but  I  would  say 
in  a  substantial  number,  yes."  (See  p.  642 
of  House  hearings.) 

I  also  referred  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Murray  W.  Latimer,  before  the  House  com- 
mittee (p.  278)  in  reference  to  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  retirement  annuities  now 
being  paid  would  be  reduced  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Grosser  bill  when  he  said:  "I 
do  not  know  and  neither  does  anybody  else 
know  how  many  annuities  that  would  be 
reduced,  but  I  would  guess  It  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20,000  or  25,000." 

Concluding  my  statement,  I  said — of  course 
this  is  another  of  the  proposed  savings 
provision  to  provide  additional  income  to 
finance  the  increased  and  new  t>eneflts  of  the 
Grosser  bill.  It  sounds  more  like  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  predicted,  when  the 
1951  amendments  were  on  the  floor,  within  a 
few  months  after  the  restriction  against 
dual  benefits  became  effective,  a  storm  of 
criticism  arose  with  the  result  that  my 
life  was  made  miserable  as  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain how  the  amendment  originated  and 
why  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  accept  it  and 
other  amendments  or  lose  the  only  opportu- 
nity we  would  have  to  secure  a  15-percent 
increase  to  all  annuitants  and  pensioners  and 
a  S3 '/3 -percent  increase  to  widows  and  sur- 
viving children. 

You  wUl  recall  that  the  restrictions  against 
dual  benefits  were  written  into  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  and  were  contained  in 
the  Conference  Report  approved  by  lx>th 
branches  of  Congress  and  finally  the  Wiiite 
House. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  the  situation  on 
June  22,  1952,  diuing  the  second  session  of 
the  82d  Congress.  I  introduced  H.  R.  8371 
to  repeal  the  prohibition  against  dual  bene- 
fits. 

When  I  introduced  H.  R.  8371.  I  made  a 
statement  in  which  I  not  only  pointed  out 
the  mounting  wave  of  criticism  of  the  pro- 
vision denying  dual  benefits,  but  the  added 
fact  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  was  required  to 
check  each  case  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  determine  if  the  employee 
had  ever  perf  wmed  employment  covered  by 
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toe  Social  Security  Act.  If  the  employee 
was  covered.  It  had  to  be  determined  as  to 
what  benefits  were  being  paid  en-  entlUed  to 
be  paid  under  tlie  Social  Security  Act. 

As  the  result  of  the  1961  amendments 
there  was  established  in  the  early  part  of 
1952.  the  so-callMl  Douglas  committee  which 
Included  representation  from  the  Senate  aa 
well  as  the  House. 

After  due  study  of  the  entire  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  the  Douglas  committee  issued 
a  report  from  wlilch  I  would  like  to  read  an 
excerpt  regarding  the  restriction  on  dual 
benefits.  In  my  opinion,  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Douglas  committee  represent 
sound  Judgment.  

I  am  quoting  from  part  VU  of  the  Douglas 
report:  "The  decision  to  limit  the  dual  bene- 
fit restriction  to  cases  involving  creditable 
prior  service  only  (before  1937) ,  while  leading 
to  very  substan'xial  savings  during  the  next 
30  yecuv  or  so,  does  not  serve  to  produce  a 
particularly  large  overall  reduction  in  the 
required  level  tix  rate  which  must  be  ade- 
quate over  the  lifetime  of  the  system. 

"The  adoption  of  the  prlor-ser  vice-restrlc- 
tion  provision  lihould  effect  a  saving  aver- 
aging $11  million  a  year  for  the  first  10  years, 
$15  million  for  the  next  10  years,  $9  million 
for  the  third  10  years,  $3  million  for  the  next 
10  years,  and  Kteadlly  decreasing  amounts 
thereafter  until  eavlngs  vanish  by  about  the 
year  2000. 

"It  is  estimatiMi  that  the  resulting  savings 
over  this  period  will  come  to  about  $386 
million. 

"These  aggregate  benefits,  when  taking  the 
3  percent  intereet  rate  into  account,  have  a 
present  worth  of  about  $260  miUion.  Thia 
represents  a  sul3stantial  sum.  but  when  re- 
lated to  the  present  worth  of  1  percent  of 
future  payrolls  into  i)erpetulty.  the  $1,658.- 
000,000  which  has  been  referred  to  previously 
in  the  review  ot  costs,  results  in  an  effective 
lowering  of  the  level  tax  rate  for  financing 
adequacy  of  only  0.16  percent  of  payroll.** 

The  Douglas  report  continues:  "Although 
the  savings  in'-olved  in  the  prior-service  re- 
striction on  dual  benefits  are  small,  this 
provision  has  rttcently  evoked  more  criticism 
than  any  other  feature  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement System. 

"Naturally,  tiie  bulk  of  this  criticism  flows 
from  beneflclari.es  who  have  had  their  bene- 
fits reduced.  Many  of  these  received  com- 
paratively small  benefits  before  the  amend- 
ments, so  that  the  reduction  in  their  cases 
has  an  especially  pronounced  effect. 

"At  this  point  the  Douglas  rommlttee 
made  four  recommendations." 

1.  The  fact  that  many  retired  jjersons  had 
made  plans  for  retirement  under  the  be- 
lief that  such  t-eneflt  would  be  available. 

These  people,  in  many  cases,  severed  their 
connections  with  the  railroad  industry,  giv- 
ing up  all  seniority  and  other  rights  in  or- 
der to  take  social-security  employment. 

Thus,  except  for  the  savings  clause  which 
prevented  those  already  receiving  dual  bene- 
fits from  having  the  aggregate  of  their  bene- 
fits before  the  1951  amendments  reduced 
thereafter,  all  others  who  made  plans  found 
themselves  confronted  with  a  situation  they 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  foresee;  that 
Is,  a  reduction  in  the  railroad  t>enefit  orig- 
inally payable. 

2.  Many  of  those  so  reduced  were  already 
eligible  only  for  relatively  low-benefit 
amounts. 

8.  Resultant  savings  of  the  restriction  are 
not  large  enough  to  have  overriding  con- 
sideration. 

4.  Although  railroad  employees  paid  no 
taxes  on  service  before  1937.  many  railroads 
had  retirement  plans  at  that  time  which 
were  taken  into  account  in  the  then  current 
wage  structure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  in  the  findings  ci 
the  Douglas  committee  that  the  restrictions 
against  the  payment  of  dual  benefits  should 
be  repealed  because  of  the  gross  injustice  that 
has  been  imposed  on  some  30,000  retired  rall- 


roadefs  wira  had  a  contract  witli  both  Urn 
railroad  retirement  and  eodal  setmity  lys- 
tems  and  t>y  the  1951  amendments  Oongreas 
abrogated  in  part  these  oontracta. 

In  addition,  I  think  I  should  mention  the 
fact  that  when  Oongreas  was  consldenng  the 
Grosser  and  Hall  bills  and  flnaUy  the  confer- 
ence report  every  1  of  the  30,000  railroaders 
affected  by  the  dual-benefits  restriction  were 
of  the  opinion  that  under  the  1961  amend- 
ments they  would  receive  approxhnately  • 
15-peroent  Increase  in  annuities  and  pen- 
sions. 

The  record  win  show  that  instead  of  re- 
ceiving an  increase — and  may  I  add  the  aver- 
age Member  of  Congress  felt  he  was  voting 
for  such  an  increase — many  retired  rall- 
roftders  affected  by  the  dual-benefits  provi- 
sion actually  suffered  a  reduction  in  benefits. 
Mr.  Cliairman,  my  bill.  H.  R.  356,  wUl 
repeal  section  3B  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  will  make  the 
repeal  effective  October  30,  1951,  the  date 
the  1961  amendments  went  into  effect.  This 
means  that  all  benefits  denied  the  annuitant 
M-  pensioner  since  October  30,  1951.  will  be 
paid  from  that  date. 

In  ordw  to  eliminate  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  in  making  payments  to 
other  heirs  or  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased. 
I  suggest  that  my  bill.  H.  R.  366,  be  amended 
as  follows:  Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  any  deceased  Indi- 
vidual whose  death  occurred  before  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  act  Is  enacted,  so  much  of  any 
annuity  payment  as  is  due  such  individual 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the  first  sec- 
tion Of  tills  act  shall  l>e  paid  only — 

"(1)  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  de- 
ceased, if  such  widow  or  widower  Is  living 
on  such  first  day;  or 

"(2)  if  there  is  no  such  widow  or  widower, 
to  the  child  or  children  of  the  deceased  if 
such  child  or  children  are  living  on  such 
first  day. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
'widow',  'widower',  and  'diild'  have  the 
same  meanings  as  those  assigned  to  such 
terms  by  sections  6(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  ot  1937,  aa  amended." 

In  asking  committee  approval  of  my  bill 
as  amended,  I  do  so  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  has 
taken  an  adverse  position  on  it. 

I  have  read  the  fifth  actuarial  report  and 
I  am  familiar  with  the  suggested  payroll  tax 
increase  recommended. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  repeal  of  the 
restrictions  against  payment  of  dual  bene- 
fits will  remedy  a  gross  injustice  that  the 
1951  amendments  imposed  upon  30,000  good 
Americans  who  met  all  of  the  requirement* 
for  retirement  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  and  Social  Security  systems. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  some 
30,000  good  Americans  had  a  contract  with 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  that  was 
abrogated  and  in  simple  Justice  to  tliem. 
Congress  must  right  such  a  wrong  without 
further  delay. 


The  SoTief  $  Honepoti$tk  Capitalism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PIUION 

or  new  tobx 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1953 
Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  In  the  Rkcobb  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  me  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress 


Oominittee   of   America   at   Lafayette 
Square.  Boffalo.  N.  Y^  on  May  31.  195S: 
nn  Bona'u  MoaavouBnc  CAmausw     , 
(By  Hon.  JoHW  B.  PiLUOir.  of  new  Toik) 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  at  the  kind 
invitation  extended  by  Mr.  William  Shar- 
wan,  on  behalf  of  the  XJkrainlau  Congrssi 
Committee  of  America. 

This  committee  represents  the  xmificatlon 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  of  the  United  States 
through  60  social,  cultural,  fraternal,  and 
political  organizations.  The  overall  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  Is  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  common,  \uiited  front  with  all  other 
peoples  in  the  general  anti-Communist 
strxiggle.  The  Ukrainian  people  have  no 
commtuiity  of  fate  nor  any  community  of 
interest  in  the  Bolshevik  doctrines  of  the 
Soviet  Unkm  which  is  dominated  by  the 
greater  Russian  people.  Communist  rule 
has  been  imposed  upon  Ukraine  by  terror,  by 
starvation,  and  by  extermination. 

This  is  a  solemn  occasion.  We  are  tmited 
today  to  observe  the  20th  anniversary  of,  and 
to  refiect  upon,  one  of  the  most  inhuman 
and  merciless  crimes  recorded  by  history. 

In  1929  the  Soviet  regime  began  its  In- 
tensification of  the  socialisation  of  agrlcul-^ 
ture  in  the  Ukraine.  The  individual  farmer 
and  peasant  was  forced  Into  the  state- 
owixed  and  sta.<;e-operated  coliectlvised  sys- 
tem ot  farms.  The  farm  peasant  through  ir- 
regular exactions  and  requisitions  of  his 
produce,  through  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
purchase  seed,  fertilizer,  aiul  farm  macliin- 
ery,  was  liquidated  on  the  altar  of  the  so- 
cialistic planning  of  the  Soviet  rulers.  TiUs 
process  of  socialization  was  resisted  by  the 
Ukrainian  peasant  who  possessed  a  pride  of 
personal  ownership  of  his  land  and  a  deep 
love  for  hlB  freedom  and  independence. 

The  struggle  between  40  million  Ukrainian 
farmers  and  the  docen  men  who  ruled  the 
Soviet  came  to  a  climax  in  that  tragic  winter 
and  spring  of  1932-33. 

The  Soviet  autliorltles  deported  whole  com- 
munities and  villages  en  masse  to  Siberia. 
In  some  areas  the  people  were  blockaded 
from  travel  for  food.  The  Soviet  authorities. 
as  a  last  weapon,  plundered  and  extorted  all 
food  from  the  people  where  any  resistance, 
appeared. 

The  Soviet's  penalizing  policy  of  national 
famine  resulted  in  the  death  by  starvation 
and  undernourishment  of  more  than  6  mil- 
lion freedom-loving  people  in  the  Ukraine. 

In  commenting  upon  this  great  tragedy. 
President  Kalinan  of  the  Soviet  Union  made 
this  callous  remark:  "The  collective  farmers 
have  passed  through  a  good  school.  For  some 
this  school  was  quite  ruthless."  Ihls  confes- 
sion is  proof  that  famine  was  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  with  deliberate 
intent. 

Today,  the  Ukrainian  farmer  cannot  deter- 
mine the  hours  of  his  labor  nor  the  condi- 
tions of  his  labor.  He  cannot  choose  the 
crops  he  will  plant  nor  the  time  of  the  plant- 
ing. He  has  no  choice  in  the  disposition  of 
his  harvest  nor  in  what  he  receives  for  his 
lal>or. 

The  Ukraine  today  is  a  gigantic  state  land- 
lord system  of  agricvdtural  peonage  enforced 
by  terroristic  repression.  The  Ukrainian 
peasant  has  been  reduced  to  a  status  inferior 
to  the  serfdom  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. 

The  suffering  and  death  of  these  millions 
of  unfortunate  human  l>eings  need  not  have 
been  in  vain.  If  their  death  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  true  nature  and  the  false 
philosophy  of  communism,  then  this  tragedy 
may  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  mass- 
murders  wherever  communism  might  strike. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  denial  of  Ood 
In  communistic  dogma.  We  know  tliat  com- 
mtmism  rejects  and  ridicules  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  and  of  every  other  re- 
ligion. Tet.  becatise  of  communistic  pro^ 
ganda,  this  phase  of  communism  Is  "*  ' 
over  to  the  extent  that  nuuiy 
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misled  Into  believing  ih»t  communlBin  can 
■lucre  some  communion  of  Interest  with  tbe 
teaclilngs  of  Christianity.  The  Oonununlsts 
very  cleverly  evade  this  fundamental  and 
.Irreconcilable  conflict.  They  know  that 
Christianity  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  west- 
em  civilization  to  be  successfully  attacked 
by  their  propaganda. 

The  Communist  Party  has  centered  Its 
attack  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  with  the  cry  of  capitalism  and  Imperi- 
alism. It  is  fighting  for  the  support  of  the 
free  countries  by  Imbedding  the  fought 
that  American  capitalism  is  the  cause  and 
the  basis  for  the  exploitation  of  mankind. 

As  a  result  of  this  propaganda,  many  of 
our  leaders  in  politics.  In  business,  In  the 
church,  appear  to  be  ezciislng  and  apologiz- 
ing for  our  economic  system.  We  need  make 
no  excuses  nor  apologies  for  our  system  of 
private  enterprise.  Our  economic  order  not 
only  conforms  to  Christian  principle,  but  is 
the  result  of  the  struggle  by  Christianity  to 
recognize  the  dignity  of  every  hiunan  so\il. 
Our  economic  system  gives  every  man  the 
right  and  the  opportunity  to  accumulate 
capital  for  use  as  he  sees  fit  toward  the  com- 
mon good  of  ova  society.  His  reward  Is  In 
proportion  to  the  service  that  is  freely  pur- 
chased by  the  choice  of  his  neighbors.  The 
fundamental  rights  of  mankind,  resulting 
from  Christian  teachings,  are  embodied  In 
the  previsions  of  otir  Constitution.  They 
have  become  not  only  morU  guides  but  are 
also  enacted  into  law  that  Is  applicable  to 
and  enforcable  by  every  private  citizen. 
0\ir  political  structure  guarantees  religious 
freedom,  economic  Independence  and  polit- 
ical liberty  for  all. 

In  contrast  to  our  sirstem  of  private  capi- 
tal enterprise,  let  us  examine  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem of  production  based  upon  state  con- 
trolled monopoly  capitalism. 

The  Soviet  has  by  force  and  threat  appro- 
priated all  forms  of  property  for  its  use  by 
the  state.  All  lands,  animals,  factories,  ma- 
chines and  monies  are  the  property  not  of 
the  individuals  comprising  the  Soviet,  but 
of  the  state  political  machinery.  This  small 
element  of  political  brass  controls  the  pro- 
duction of  all  farms,  factories,  and  busi- 
nesses. It  is  8  system  of  concentrated  state- 
owned  and  state-controlled  monopolistic 
capitalism. 

The  world  has  never  before  witnessed  such 
a  complete  monopoly  and  such  absolute  con- 
trol of  a  nation's  human  and  material  re- 
sources. It  is  a  complete  new  form  of  na- 
tional power  directed  and  controlled  by  a 
dozen  arch-conspirators  bent  upon  enslaving 
every  human  soul  on  this  earth. 

The  Soviet  built  and  maintains  its  monop- 
olistic capitalistic  state  by  concentration 
camps,  by  secret  police,  by  torture  chambers, 
and  by  all  the  cruelties  and  restraints  of  a 
political  dictatorship.  It  has  even  resorted 
to  national  famine,  as  we  have  seen,  to  en- 
force Its  rulings. 

The  absolute  control  over  all  capital  In  the 
Soviet  permits  the  rulers  to  channel  pro- 
duction Into  whatever  means  or  form  may 
suit  its  Inunediate  objective.  Up  to  now, 
the  prime  objective  has  been  military  might. 

The  Soviet  Is  now  about  to  embark  upon 
an  extension  of  its  cold  war  to  the  field  of 
foreign  trade. 

The  Soviet's  monopolistic  capitalism  en- 
aUes  her  to  wage  economic  and  trade  wars 
throughout  the  world  without  regard  to 
costs.  Today,  the  Soviet  is  making  peace 
overtures  which  are  coupled  with  seemingly 
attractive  trade  prospects.  This  bait  Is  be- 
ing dangled  before  the  peoples  of  the  free 
countries.  Their  trading  operations  clearly 
prove  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  of  the 
complete  state  dominated  capitalistic  pro- 
duction system  of  the  Soviet. 

We  cannot  permit  ourselves  or  our  friends 
to  be  mousetrapped  Into  any  offers  of  peace 
by  the  Soviet.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
the  Koreon  war  broke  out  at  the  height  erf 
the  Soviet-Inspired  Stockholm  peace  plan 
in  the  summer  of  1960.    When  the  Soviet  is 


tc  iking  peace,  we  may  be  certain  that  Its 
n  Im  are  preparing  for  war. 

The  struggle  today  Is  not  between  the 
cf  pitalism  of  the  United  States  and  the  so- 
cialism of  the  Soviet.  The  true  natiire  of 
tie  struggle  is  between  the  private  and  In- 
dividual competitive  enterprise  capitalism 
ol  the  United  States  and  the  state-owned 
manopolistlc  capitalism  of  the  Soviet. 

It  is  a  struggle  between  sunlight  and  dark- 
n(!ss,  between  Individual  dignity  and  state 
si  ivery. 

This  coimtry  is  engaged  In  a  cold  war  with 
tl  e  Soviet  for  the  friendship  and  support  of 
tie  free  nations  of  this  world.  We  can  no 
longer  be  on  the  defensive  in  this  "ideolog- 
ic il  war."  We  must  unmask  the  Soviet  and 
h(  T  propaganda  of  capitalism.  We  m\ist  ex- 
pi  ee  to  the  people  of  all  free  countries  the 
f 8  ct  that  the  Soviet  Is  a  new  form  of  tyranny 
ai  d  slavery.  We  must  prove  to  all  free  peo- 
ples  that  Soviet  Soclall<\^,  essentially,  is 
ni  ithlng  more  than  concentrated  state  mo- 
nopolistic capitalism  founded  upon  human 
slavery  and  held  together  by  threat  of  vlo- 
le  ace. 

President  Elsenhower  and  this  admlnls- 
tritlon  are  not  unmindful  of  the  struggle 
ai  id  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
U  Lralnlan  people.  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
U  cralnlan  people  that  this  country  has  not 
a1  andoned  her  Interest  In  the  freedom-lov- 
li  g  peoples  of  Central  Europe.  We  will  con- 
tl  nue  our  effcH-ts  to  resist  further  aggression 
ai  Ld  to  point  the  way  toward  the  liberation 
ol  all  oppressed  peoples. 


I  tkc  Proposed  St.  Lawreace  Seaway  De- 
Telopmeat  Corporadoa  Sold  Its  Owa 
OblifatioBS  It  Woold  Still  Appear  on 
the  Badget  of  the  United  States  as  Part 
of  the  Public  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  matsTLVAHu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  June  S,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

f(  llowlng  interesting  article,  titled  "The 
"bi  ask  Is  Lifted  Away."  has  been  released, 
uider  date  of  May  25.  1953,  by  the 
S  ;.  Lawrence  Project  Conference,  a  na- 
tii  mwide  organization  in  opposition  to  ^e 
c<  nstruction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Tie  article  reveals  the  truth  concem- 
irg  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Dsvelopment  Corporation. 

Tbx  Mask  Is  Livted  Awat 

The  deceit  with  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  proponents  have  been  pressing 
tlielr  cause  has  been  finally  exposed  by  the 
at:  ministration,  notwithstanding  that  It  has 
gl  ren  support  to  a  limited  project. 

The  main  theory  of  the  current  WUey- 
I>indero  bills  providing  that  a  Oovernment 
ocrporation  be  created  and  empowered  to 
Isi  ue  bonds  up  to  SlOO  million  with  which  to 
fii  lance  the  navigation  work  in  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
River  has  been  that  it  would  cost  nobody 
ai  ythlng.  Even  Senator  Tatt,  with  his  log- 
ical mind  and  an  expert  on  Government 
fliance,  fell  for  this  plan  after  having  op- 
posed the  waterway  project  for  years,  and 
lei  it  his  name  to  the  Wiley  bill.  Thereafter 
ttae  propaganda  of  the  proponents  has  been 
tbat  It  was  Inconceivable  to  them  that  any- 
one should  be  opposed  to  sxich  a  brilliant 
fli  ancial  scheme. 

But  alas,  it  was  too  brilliant  for  the  ad« 
m  nlstratlon's  fiscal  experts.    Appearing  be- 


fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  liCay  31  they  made  plain  that  these 
bonds,  inasmuch  as  they  woiild  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Oovertunent  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest,  wovild  be  Just  as  much  of  a 
burden  on  the  national  debt  as  if  the  Treas- 
ury furnished  the  money  in  the  first  place. 
And  refusing  to  conunent  on  the  merits  of 
the  project,  they  Insisted  the  Treasury 
should  furnish  the  money,  rather  than  hav- 
ing a  Government  agency  compete  in  the 
money  market  against  Itself. 

Fuvt  to  appear  before  the  committee  waa 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  former  vice  president  of 
the  National  City  Bank. 

The  "method  of  financing  (the  project) 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Treasury," 
Mr.  Burgess  said. 

The  Treasury,  under  an  amendment  to  the 
Wiley  bill  by  the  Budget  Bureau  would  get 
the  money  from  the  sale  of  regtilar  Liberty 
bonds. 

"The  Treasury  does  not  look  with  favor  on 
the  Issuance  and  sale  of  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions by  Government  corporations  in  the 
market,"  Mr.  Burgess  said.  "Centralized 
financing  by  the  Treasury  avoids  competi- 
tion in  the  investment  market  between  the 
Treasury  and  other  Government  agencies. 
It  thus  makes  for  fiscal  efficiency  and  econ« 
omy.  This  is  especially  important  in  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  management  of  the  public  debt  at  the 
present  time." 

Harold  Seidman,  Government  corporation 
specialist  for  the  Budget  Bureau,  followed 
Mr.  Burgess.  He  said.  Just  as  we  have  been 
contending : 

"If  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  sold  its  own  obligations  it  would 
still  appear  on  the  budget  of  the  United 
State*  as  part  of  the  public  debt." 

A  Government  corporation  is  a  part  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Seidman  cited  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  an  RFC  case,  which  said: 

"That  the  Congress  chose  to  call  it  a 
corporation  does  not  alter  its  character- 
istics so  as  to  make  It  something  other  than 
that  what  is  actually  is,  an  agency  selected 
by  the  Government  to  accomplish  purely 
governmental   purposes." 

Senator  Oeorgk  asked  Mr.  Burgess,  who  to 
In  charge  of  the  management  of  the  national 
debt: 

"You  do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  proceeding  with  this  matter 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  general  fiscal 
picture?" 

Mr.  Burgess  repUed.  "No,  sir." 


Theodore  RooscTelt 


EXTENSION  OF  RfiMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  M  OaTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  support  the  motion  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  14,  this  year,  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Week.  I  do  this  out  of  respect 
for  this  great  American,  so  wise  in  Judg- 
ment, so  prompt  in  decision,  so  coura- 
geous in  action. 

In  these  days  when  foreign  affairs 
loom  so  large  in  the  national  picture,  I 
find  inspiration  in  the  horsesense  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  maxim,  "Speak 
softly  but  carry  a  big  stick."  He  used 
to  complain  that  people  quoted  only  the 
second  half  of  the  maxim.  To  him 
"speaking  softly"  was  as  important  as 
"the  big  stick."    We  must  be  courteous 
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to  other  nations,  he  Insisted,  friendly, 
just,  and  honest,  but  if  we  are  not  strong, 
all  our  sweet  reasonableness  will  go  for 
nothing.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
recently  about  "negotiating  from 
strength."  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  try- 
ing to  make  the  country  see,  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  that  there  was  no  way  really 
to  negotiate  at  all.  except  from  strength. 


New  Jsrsar  Houe  of  AsseiaUy  by  Spedal 
Conwittee  larestiffalM  Camden-Phla- 
delphia  Bridft  Toil  laoMsa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


XN  TBX  HOnSS  or  BSPBBSKMTATTVaS 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  that  has  been  raised  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  with  reference  to  an  in- 
crease of  tolls  amounting  to  25  percmt. 
over  the  Camden-PhHadelphia  Bridge 
has  continued  to  grow  in  importance. 

The  latest,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, iiulications  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest that  has  been  aroused  in  the  pas- 
sage by  the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assem- 
bly of  a  resolution  setting  up  a  qiecial 
committee  from  the  membership  of  the 
assembly  to  investigate  the  proposal  of 
the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  to  in- 
crease the  tolls. 

This  special  committee  has  arranged 
to  hold  its  first  meeting  today  in  the 
statehouse  at  Trenton.  My  ofBcial 
duties  in  Washington  have  prevented  my 
attendance.  However,  I  have  sent  to 
Hon.  C.  William  Haines,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  a  communication  expressing 
my  views  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
increase  of  tolls  and  submitting  my  rec- 
ommendations and  suggestions  as  to  the 
action  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
taken  by  the  special  committee  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  My  views  so  ex- 
pressed are  as  follows: 

JUK«  a.  1953. 
Hon.  C.  WnxZAM  Haimb. 

Chairman,  and  Membera  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  House  of 
Assembly  to  Investigate  Proposed  ToU 
Increase*     on     Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge. 
OornxMSM:  I  regret  that  official  duties  at 
Washington  prevent  my  appearance  before 
your  committee  today.    With  your  permis- 
sion I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing views  In  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority  to  Increase 
the  toll  on  the  Camden-Phlladelphla  Bridge 
from  the  present  rate  of  20  cenU  to  25  cents, 
an  increase  of  25  percent. 

First,  the  propoeed  action  of  the  port  au- 
thority is  contrary  to  the  Intent  with  which 
the  present  bridge  was  authorised  and  con- 
structed. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  speaker  of  the  New 
Jersey  House  of  Assembly  in  1918,  to  intro- 
duce and  procure  passage  of  the  original  leg- 
islation under  which  the  Camden-FhUadel- 
phla  Bridge  was  buUt.  At  that  time  it  was 
provided,  intended  and  generally  understood 
that  the  bridge  would  be  free  of  aTl  tolls,  ex- 
cept to  cover  operational  and  maintenance 
charges,  within  26  years  of  Its  completion. 
That  time  has  now  expired.  The  present 
statiis  of  the  flxumclal  affairs  of  the  bridge 


la  Rich  that  the  toU  eoald  be  materially  .. 
duced  at  once,  and  wlthtn  2  yean  at  the 
most  be  entirely  ellmhiated  «so^  for  oper- 
ational and  malntenanee  charges.  The  lat- 
ter would  be  very  smaU.  Instead  the  toll  to 
being  increased  by  25  percent. 

Second,  an  examination  of  the  books  and 
records  of  the  port  authority  will  show  that 
there  is  no  need  for  an  InewMe  in  tolla  at 
this  time. 

As  a  leglslaUve  oommlttae  yea  have  not 
only  the  right  but.  may  I  req>ectfuUy  say. 
also  the  duty,  to  require  the  port  authority 
to  submit  to  you  for  examination  all  its 
books  of  accounts,  records,  and  minutes  of 
its  transactions,  that  you  as  representatives 
of  the  people  may  render  independent  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  an  increase  of  tolla  U 
imtesssi  jf 

I  am  advised  that  witnesses  will  be  present 
and  present  to  you  such  facts  aiul  flgtires  as 
have  been  possible  to  procure  from  private 
sources,  or,  that  have  been  made  available 
for  publicity  purpoees  by  the  port  author- 
ity. This  in  the  nature  of  things  can  only 
be  partial,  and  the  full  picture  can  only  be 
procurable  by  means  of  the  unlimited  Juris- 
diction that  you  possess  as  a  leglsUUve 
committee. 

However.  It  Is  plain  from  the  flgtires  that 
wlU  be  presented  to  you,  as  above  stated,  that 
the  present  rate  ot  revenues  and  the  In- 
creased use  of  the  bridge  in  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead  Jvistlfy,  and.  in  the  pubUc 
interest,  require  a  reduction  Instead  of  an 
Increase  In  tolls. 

Third,  it  Is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  rep- 
resenUtives  of  New  Jersey  to  protest  the  in- 
crease of  tolls. 

The  port  authority  was  created  by  the  Joint 
action  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
though under  Federal  law  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Is  given  authority  to  determine 
whether  the  tolls  on  an  Interstate  bridge, 
such  as  that  between  Camden  and  Philadel- 
phia, are  reasonable  and  J\ist,  yet,  this  does 
not  preclude  the  representatives  of  the  re- 
spective SUtes  from  protesting  against  any 
such  increase,  or.  even  proceeding  to  amend 
the  compact  between  the  States  with  respect 
to  tolls  to  be  charged,  provided,  the  rate  of 
toll  is  not  unreasonable.  Already,  I  am  in- 
formed legislation  has  been  intixxluced  In  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  to  provide  that  no 
toll  shall  be  charged  In  excess  of  20  centa. 

Now.  as  to  the  duty.  It  is  my  oplnloQ. 
which  I  respectfully  submit,  that  se  govern- 
ing bodies,  county  and  local,  civic  and  trade 
organizations  of  every  kind  and  character, 
labor  organizations.  Indiistrlal  establUh- 
ments,  and,  individuals  numbered  by  thou- 
sands, have  protested  and  asked  for  relief, 
it  Is  the  duty  of  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  official  poeltions  to  respond  and 
render  every  possible  asststanoe.  This  means 
a  tremendous  sum  of  money  each  year  to  be 
paid  by  the  users  of  this  bridge  if  the  in- 
crease goes  into  effect.  It  can  mean  an 
average  of  approximately  $1,600,000  per  year. 
And.  In  30  years,  the  term  of  the  bonds.  It 
would  amount  to  over  $46  million.  And,  It 
could  be  for  60  years.  In  the  latter  case  the 
sum  of  $76  million  would  be  the  cost  to  the 
users  of  the  bridge.  Certainly  these  figures 
should  make  us  stop,  look,  and  listen  before, 
giving  consent,  and.  in  fact,  cause  a  deter- 
mined protest  to  be  registered  and  every- 
thing possible  done  to  prevent  It, 

Fourth,  a  careful  examination  should  be 
made  as  to  why  $100  mlUton  in  bonds  are 
being  Issued  to  build  a  bridge  that  U  to  coet 
$90  million.  ,  .  , 

This  clrcxmistanoe  has  caused  Inumeranie 
inquiries.  The  reasons  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced so  far  are  not  convincing.  If  tha 
real  reason  for  the  Increased  amount  Is  to 
pay  off  some  unpaid  bonds  on  the  V^^ 
bridge,  then,  why  issue  bonds  averaging  3)4 
to  3V4  percent  to  pay  off  bonds  t"^*  «?«2 
drawing  IH  percen*  Interest?  U  tj«  1»^ 
on  the  bridge  are  not  due  untU  19«6.  then 
why  issue  bonds  now  to  pay  them  off  and  as 


an  luereaaed  Interesa  rate?  This  iaci— ad 
Intoeat  charge  In  Itself  will  amount  to  sev- 
eral million  dollars.  Furthermore  Is  it  not 
true  that  there  is  enough  caah  in  the  sink- 
ing fund  together  with  surplxis  revenues  for 
the  next  2  years  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  off  all  the  unpaid  bonds  wlthotit  Issuing 
new  bonds  in  their  place?  TUs  kind  oC 
financing  is  so  fantastic  that  It  would  only 
be  done  by  a  body  that  is  not  subject  to 
election  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 

Fifth,  inquiry  should  be  made  aa  to  why 
there  was  only  one  bid  for  the  purchase  of 
the  bCHids  from  the  hundreds  of  bond  and 
Investment  hanfcing  companies  that  have 
displayed  Interest  In  buying  the  bonds. 

The  bonds  are  so  desirable  that  they  ar« 
already  claiming  a  premium.  Why  not? 
Bonds  drawing  an  average  of  approximately 
SV^  percent,  advertised  as  free  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxation,  that  are  payable 
out  of  the  revenue  of  a  bridge  already  show- 
ing through  the  years  a  surplus  of  revenues. 
It  would  be  strange  if  they  did  not  sell  at  a 
prMnium. 

But.  the  circumstance  above  all  others  that 
should  have  the  Indatve  Inquiry  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  reUtes  to  why  there  was  only  one 
bid  for  these  desirable  bonds.  Why  was  there 
no  competition?  It  was  not  because  of  lack 
of  interest  or  desire  of  banking  houses  to 
have  the  bonds.  Subeeqiient  events  have 
proved  the  contrary.  It  has  been  reported 
that  there  are  303  investment  houses  inter- 
ested In  purchasing  some  of  them.  The  ad- 
vertisement of  the  banking  oonoema 
through  whom  they  can  be  pur^iaaed  are  a 
aeore-and  more  in  number. 

It  is  practices  such  as  this  that  reeemble 
in  some  respects  the  basic  reasons  that 
caused  the  United  States  through  its  At- 
torney General  to  file  a  clvU  suit  against  a 
great  niimber  of  banking  houses  in  an  ac- 
tion filed  in  the  Dlstrlet  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  New  York,  a  proceeding  that 
from  my  latest  advlcee,  U  stlU  undeter- 
mined. 

Sixth,  what  shoiild  be  done  by  this  investi- 
gating committee? 

I  respectfully  submit,  in  my  (pinion,  it 
should: 

(1)  Have  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
booka,  papers,  and  records  of  the  port  au- 
thority. .    . 

(2)  It  should  take  steps  In  the  public  In- 
terest to  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  against  the  propoeed  increase  of  tolla 
on  the  basis  that  any  such  Increase  U  un- 
reas<Hiable  and  unjust.  ^^_ 

(8)  It  should  proteet  to  the  port  authority 
against  any  such  Increase  in  tc^s  as  has 
been  proposed. 

(4)  It  should  consider,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  legislation 
that  would  prevent  the  port  authotjty  from 
tyvtwg  arbitrary  action  in  matters  of  this 
kind  affecting  the  dtiaens  of  both  States. 

(6)  It  should  Inquire  Into  what  prevented 
more  representative  and  competitive  bidding 
m  the  sale  of  the  port  authority  bonds. 

Trusting  that  the  above  receives  yoxir  con- 
sideration. I  am 

Respectfully. 

f^'-^—  A.  Wobi 


United  NatioiM  Slwker  for  Couniiisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 


m  THE  HOUSB  Oi'  REPEBSBNTAilVJB 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 
Mr.  BURDICK.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations 
says  that  under  article  10  of  the  Charter 
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of  the  United  Nations  all  employees  of 
that  organization  owe  no  allegiance  to 
their  native  country,  but  only  to  the 
United  Nations,  which,  he  says,  is  ex- 
clusively international  in  character. 
That  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that 
section  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

If  this  provision  is  to  be  followed,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations  must  swear 
allegiance  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
thereby  surrender  any  allegiance  he 
might  have  for  the  United  States.  I  was 
always  under  the  impression  that  our 
representatives  at  the  councils  of  the 
United  Nations  were  there  representing 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  imder 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  General  this  is 
not  the  case.  Anyone  who  seeks  em- 
ployment in  the  United  Nations  must 
swear  allegiance  to  this  international  or- 
ganization and  at  the  same  time  sur- 
render any  allegiance  to  his  own  country. 

The  former  Secretary  General  did  not 
see  it  that  way,  and  he  fired  several  em- 
ployees who  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  who  were  disloyal  to  it.  Sev- 
eral Communists  were  fired,  but  that  is 
not  apt  to  happen  again  under  the  new 
Secretary  General's  interpretation  of  the 
Charter. 

Commvmlsts  of  the  United  States 
found  a  haven  in  the  United  Nations. 
They  could  unqualifiedly  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  United  Nations  as  they 
knew  it  was  a  Communist  organization. 
They  were  dislosral  to  the  United  States, 
and  hence  it  was  an  easy  step  for  them 
to  Join  up  with  the  United  Nations. 
There  they  could  work  against  the 
United  States  with  impiuiity. 

The  grand  Jury  of  New  York  ld<»ited 
a  lot  of  them,  and  the  security  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  unearthed  a  lot 
more.  They  did  not  admit  they  were 
Commtmists,  but  when  asked,  "Are  you 
a  Communist  or  have  you  ever  been 
one?"  they  all— every  one  examined — 
replied.  "I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  con- 
stitutional grounds  that  my  answer 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me."  That 
Just  about  closes  the  case,  as  it  indicates 
that  they  were  all  Communists.  If  they 
are  not,  why  would  not  they  be  proud  to 
say  so? 

If  the  United  Nations  is  not  a  Com- 
munist'organization,  how  does  it  happen 
that  employees  of  our  Government,  when 
discharged  for  disloyalty,  immediately 
get  on  the  payroll  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? If  it  is  not  a  Communist  organi- 
zation, why  is  article  10  of  the  charter 
in  there?  This  article  protects  those 
with  communistic  beliefs.  Did  that  ar- 
ticle get  into  the  charter  by  mistake  or 
accident?  No,  sir.  It  was  inserted  there 
by  Molotov  and  Hiss  with  sinister  pur- 
pose. Can  our  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  and  our  employees  of  the 
United  Nations  remain  loyal  to  the 
United  States  when  they  swear  alle- 
giance to  this  international  organiza- 
tion? 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  was 
heralded  by  its  backers  as  a  great 
world-peace  organization  was  the  thing 
that  put  it  over  on  millions  of  unsus- 
pecting people,    lifany  of  the  ministers 
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iA  our  churches  swallowed  this  bait, 
^ok,  line,  and  sinker.  They  swallowed 
ue  doctrines  of  the  Communists;  and  if 
tJiey  had  stopped  to  think,  they  would 
n  >t  have  done  this.  Communism  is  not 
oily  anticapitalistic,  but  anti-Christian; 
a  id  here  we  find  many  of  the  ministers 
ill  our  churches  in  this  coimtry  foUow- 
iig  a  doctrine  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
t:  anity.  This  doctrine  has  made  great 
headway  among  church  people.  The 
hsad  of  the  Church  of  England  states 
o  )enly  that  he  is  strong  for  the  cause 
o    conununism. 

This  dogma  has  also  made  great  head- 
w&y  among  educators  in  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Recently  a  pro- 
f ( ssor  in  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  im- 
p>rtant  imiversities  stated  that  it  is 
a  1  right  for  a  Communist  to  teach  in  our 
s<  hools  as  long  as  he  does  not  teach  his 
c<»mmunistic  tenets.  That  seems  pe- 
ci  iliar :  but  a  little  investigation  disclosed 
tliat  this  professor  himself  had  been  a 
C>mmunist.  This  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  this  kind.  These  examples 
n  ultiply  as  fast  as  the  searchlight  is 
tvxned  on. 

Anyone  in  the  United  States  can  be 
a  Commimist  if  he  wants  to,  because  that 
is  his  privilege  under  the  Constitution. 
Bat  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  draw 
piy  from  our  Government,  or  any  sub- 
d  vision  thereof,  when  he  believes  in  the 
d  ^truction  of  our  whole  system  of  gov- 
ei  nment  Ought  these  men  be  allowed  to 
ii  struct  our  young,  and  be  paid  for  it? 

The  cloak  of  respectability  which  now 
p;  'otects  Communists  in  public  service  is 
tlie  United  Nations.  We  fire  them  on 
\  onday  for  disloyalty  to  the  United 
Sates,  and  on  Tuesday  they  get  better 
U  rms  of  employment  in  the  United  Na- 
tisns.  Now,  under  the  meaning  of  ar- 
ti  cle  10  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tisns,  we  are  unable  to  fire  them  from 
tl  lat  organization.  The  United  Nations, 
tlierefore,  becomes  a  place  of  incessant 
ii.trigue  and  protected  conspiracy 
a  gainst  the  Qovemmeut  of  the  United 
S  ates. 

For  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  at- 
U  mpts  of  the  United  Nations  to  under- 
irine  our  Constitution  and  to  make  of 
tl  e  United  States  a  subservient  member 
OJ  a  world  government,  completely  under 
tlie  domination  of  a  Communlst-con- 
ti  3lled  majority,  there  is  one  ray  of  hope, 
w  lich  I  believe  has  heretofore  been  over- 
looked.  It  is  a  provision  of  Public  Law 
4t  5  of  the  82d  Congress.  "An  act  making 
a]  tpropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
S  ate.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ci  iry,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1153,  and  for  other  purposes."  Under 
ti  le  I — ^Department  of  State — of  this  act. 
section  112  provides  as  follows: 

(Tone  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this 
tt  le  shall  be  used  ( 1 )  to  pay  the  United 
States  contribution  to  any  International  or- 
ganization which  engages  In  the  direct  or 
In  llrect  promotion  of  the  principle  or  doc- 
tr  ne  of  one  world  government  or  one  world 
ell  Izenshlp;  (2)  for  the  promotion,  direct  cm: 
tnllrect.  of  the  principle  or  doctrine  of  one 
w<irld  government  or  one  world  citizenship. 

If  this  law  were  enforced.  It  would 
re  mlt  in  the  deletion  of  all  funds  for  the 
simport  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  its 
W(  >rld -citizenship-promoting  agencies. 


Reorganaatioii  Plaa  No.  6 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  nrnw  tokx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  May  29  issue  of  the 
famous  and  influential  midwestem  dally, 
the  Bloomington  Pantagraph.  of  Bloom- 
ington,  HI. 

This  editorial  la  particularly  note- 
worthy  in  that  it  points  up  the  grave  im- 
plications of  that  portion  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  6  which  increases  the  power 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman. 
As  the  editorial  explains,  the  transfer 
of  such  vast  power  and  influence  to  one 
person — the  JCS  Chairman — is  contrary 
to  the  traditionally  sound  policy  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  previously  always 
been  vigorously  opposed  to  any  proposal 
that  would  lead  toward  establishment  of 
a  German  kind  o^  supreme  chief  of  staff 
in  this  country. 

The  editorial  is  of  further  interest  as 
it  explains  the  key  importance  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  264,  Introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Clare  HomiAN,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

Fortunately,  adoption  of  that  Joint 
Resolution  264  will  have  the  dual  effect 
of  eliminating  the  danger  of  Prussianism 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  permitting 
Congress  to  endorse  the  constructive  pro- 
visions of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6. 

The  editorial  entitled  "Is  Rubber 
Stamp  Era  Returning?"  follows: 

Representative  Clahx  HomiAW,  of  Michi- 
gan, who  Is  strictly  a  "no  deal"  man  in  Con- 
gress, has  stepped  In  where  the  House  Armed 
Servloes  Committee  apparently  preferred  not 
to  tread.  He  has  introduced  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion in  Congress  to  pull  the  more  dangeroiu 
fangs  of  the  military  reorganization  plan 
which  becomes  law  June  30  unless  Congress 
takes  some  positive  action. 

The  Hoffman  resolution  would  curb  the 
powers  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  by  deleting  that  section  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  giving  to  the  Chairman  the 
right  to  hire  and  fire  the  Joint  Staff.  He 
also  would  delete  the  section  which  transfers 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Staff  from  the 
three  service  heads  to  the  Chairman  alone. 

Mr.  HoiTMAN  assumes  the  traditional  con- 
gressional position  on  these  matters.  Re- 
peatedly Congresa  has  refused  to  grant  such 
military  powers  to  one  man.  Specifically, 
Congress  rejected  such  a  proposal  in  1949. 
It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  at  that  time, 
and  so  expressed  in  thousands  of  words,  that 
the  heads  of  the  services — not  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — would  make  and 
execute  the  military  plans  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  civilian  authority. 

Now  these  same  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
pear to  be  willing  to  accept  in  silence  another 
step  toward  the  military  dictatorship  they 
formerly  feared.  Why  Is  this?  Are  the  dan- 
gers less  today  than  they  were  then?  We 
do  not  think  so.  TTue,  better  men  have  been 
named  to  the  top  military  positions — men 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  abuse  their 
powers.  But  this  is  a  nation  of  laws.  Per- 
sonnel changes.  New  and  less  scrupulous 
men  may  Xollow. 


There  have  Iseen  Indications  that  many 
Member*  of  Congress  oppose  the  dictatorial 
part  of  this  plan,  but  that  they  feel  they 
must  either  reject  it  all  or  accept  It  in  full. 
To  those  timid  souls  Mr.  HomcAM  has  offered 
an  alternative. 

The  position  is  not  sound  in  the  first  place. 
Congress  dealt  with  a  reorganization  plan  In 
1949  when  Chairman  Vinson,  of  the  Ho\ise 
Armed  Services  Committee,  held  hearings 
and  put  through  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  which  substituted  for  the 
President's  plan. 

Let  us  not  return  to  the  days  of  the  New 
Deal  rubber-stamp  Congress.  Let  the  Nation 
be  spared  an  era  when  impcu'tant  committees 
like  the  Hotise  Armed  Services  Committee 
hold  executive  sessions  to  become  indoctri- 
nated with  the  Pentagon  plan  for  a  power 
grab  and  dont  even  take  the  trouble  to  call 
opposing  witnesses.  Let  lu  not  turn  over  to 
anyone,  Including  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  HomcAN  Is  fighting  to  prevent  these 
things.  We  commend  him  for  it,  and  we 
\irge  support  of  his  cause  by  Congress  and 
the  American  peopl*. 


Policy  OB  Trade  Wtt  CiediotloTakn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  XMBUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONCRXSSI(»CAL  RSCORO  a 
significant  statement  that  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  E.  G.  Martin.  Washington. 
D.  C.  Mr.  Martin's  long  experience  In 
the  tariff  field  makes  his  statement 
worthy  of  this  attention: 

Poucr  ON  TaaoB  Wrrn  Czbcboslovaku 
(By  E.  O.  Martin) 

WiU  Caechoslovakia's  pardon  of  Associated 
Press  man  BUI  Oatls  evoke  an  "aU  Is  for- 
given" from  the  United  SUtes?  WiU  it 
cause  this  cotintry  once  more  to  embrace 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  most-favored  nation  in 
our  commercial  poUcy?  Will  we  once  more 
encourage  impcnts  from  Czechoslovakia  by 
ending  present  sanctions  and  restoring  tariff 
reductions  negotiated  under  the  trade-agree- 
ments program? 

These  and  similar  questions  are  getting 
more  and  more  attention  as  a  result  of  the 
announcement  from  Prague  that  President 
Eisenhower  had  expressed  wUllngness  to  ne- 
gotiate the  trade  question  if  Oatls  should 
be  released.  And  the  State  Department's 
denial  of  any  deal  on  Oatls'  behalf  wlU  make 
many  wonder  If  a  major  change  in  our  policy 
is  imminent. 

The  average  citlaen  who  remembers  that 
our  present  poUcy  was  put  Into  force  after 
the  outrageous  conviction  of  Oatls  might 
weU  be  forgiven  if  he  answers  the  al>ove 
questions  with  "sure"  or  "why  not."  Ac- 
cordingly, it  might  be  advisable  to  refresh 
our  memories  on  how  and  when  our  pres- 
ent policy  was  established  and  to  consider 
the  deeper  results  of  a  change  in  policy. 

To  begin  with,  our  present  policy  was 
not  established  by  the  State  Department. 
Rather,  it  vras  forced  on  a  reluctant  State 
Department  by  the  Congress  which  saw  how 
ridiculous  it  was  to  be  giving  trade  favors 


to  the  Communist  nations  that  vers  wag- 
ing not-so-cold  war  on  us.  And  the  Con- 
gress voted  tat  this  poUcy  before  Oatls  was 
convicted.  Indeed,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  for  it  many  weeks  befoie 
Oatls  was  arrested. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Oatls  case  was 
without  effect  on  our  trade  policy.  But  it 
seems  clear  from  the  record  that  the  Oatls 
case  was  not  the  reason  for  our  policy; 
rather  it  was  the  incident  which  forced  the 
State  Department  to  stop  dragging  iU  feet 
against  enforcement  of  the  policy  previously 
voted  by  Congress. 

It  was  on  Pebruary  7.  1951,  that  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  voted  to  withdraw  future 
trade  benefite  from  Czechoslovakia.  On  May 
ai.  1951.  the  Senate  voted  to  withdraw  con- 
cessions previously  negotiated  as  weU.  The 
President  flgned  the  bUl  on  Jime  16,  1951. 
Oatls  was  convicted  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  law  did  not  single  out  Czechoslovakia 
tcfr  special  treatment.  It  directed  that  trade 
concessions  be  withdrawn  from  all  Commu- 
nist countries  "as  soon  as  practicable." 

On  July  6,  1951,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced steps  to  withdraw  trade  favors  from 
Rxissla  and  most  of  the  other  Communist 
countries.  There  was  no  mention  of  Caecho- 
slovakla.  The  State  Department  answered 
inqiiirlas  about  policy  toward  Czechoslovakia 
that  the  problem  was  "under  consideration" 
(I.  e.,  It's  somewhere  in  the  files),  but  noth- 
ing more  definite. 

It  was  quite  plain  that  poUcy  toward 
Czechoslovakia  was  being  staUed  because  that 
country  (along  with  the  United  States  and 
some  2  dozen  other  countries)  was  a  par- 
ty to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT.  This  agreement  was  the  key- 
stone of  State's  economic  policy,  and  our 
dlplomata  avoided,  like  sin,  anything  they 
thought  might  impair  the  agreement.  They 
seemed  to  think  there  was  a  loophole  in  the 
law — ^the  requirement  that  trade  favors  be 
withdrawn  "as  soon  as  practicable."  If  they 
could  BtaU  on  a  flntiing  of  practicabiUty, 
they  could  staU  on  withdrawing  the  favors — 
and  thereby  leave  GATT  intact. 

The  fiutir  arising  from  the  conviction  of 
Oatls  knocked  this  wishful  thinking  into  a 
cocked  hat  and  less  than  a  month  later  (on 
July  31)  the  State  Department  announced 
it  was  moving  to  deny  the  favors  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. Ilils  required  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  of  GATT.  and  the  consent 
was  granted.  After  a  public  notice  that 
tariffs  were  to  be  Increased  on  Osechoslovak- 
ian  goods,  the  trade  concessions  were  ac- 
tually withdrawn,  effective  November  1. 

It  being  clear  that  our  national  policy  on 
trade  with  csechoelovakla  was  established 
independently  of  the  Oatls  case  (although 
ita  enforcement  was  infiuenced  by  that  in- 
cident), there  Is  not  any  basis  for  assum- 
ing that  the  release  of  Oatls  should  result 
in  a  change  in  that  policy.  The  law  still 
says  that  trade  favors  negotiated  under  the 
trade  agreemento  program  should  be  denied 
to  Conunxmist  countries.  Czechoslovakia 
surely  remains  Communist.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  President  has  any  discretion  to  re- 
grant  those  favors  to  Czechoslovakia  as  long 
as  that  coiuitry  remains  Conunvmlst. 

Whether  the  President  shoxild  take  other 
steps  which  are  within  his  discretion — such 
as  reestablishing  facilities  for  certifying  in- 
voices— is  another  question.  Por  many 
classes  of  goods,  the  refusal  to  certify  in- 
voices has  probably  been  a  more  severe  re- 
striction on  trade  than  increased  tariffs. 
Conversely,  if  our  consuls  resume  certifica- 
tion, this  would  probably  be  a  bigger  boon 
to  imports  from  Czechoslovakia  than  would 
restoration  at  reduced  tariffs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  making  ita  de- 
cision our  Government  wlU  not  be  unduly 
swaged  by  argimienta  that  relaxation  of  trade 
barriers  might  help  our  consumers  or  our 
exporters.  These  pointa  are  offset  by  the 
fact  that  practically  all  Imports  trom '"'— '"^ 


Slovakia  havs  In  the  past  been  severely  com- 
petitive with  domestic  goods. 

Rathw.  it  seems  to  me.  w«  should  be 
more  concerned  with  the  question  of  how  tha 
decision  will  affect  our  strategic  position. 
Any  imports  from  Commimist  countries  pro- 
vide foreign  exchange  to  aid  them  in  their 
cold  war.  This  would  be  so  even  if  we  were 
to  succeed  (and  the  chances  of  success  look 
dark)  of  embargoing  exporta  of  strategic 
goods  from  the  free  world  to  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, because  the  exchange  is  useful  in  es- 
pionage, propaganda,  and  otherwise  stirring 
up  trouble  for  us. 

Recent  testimony  of  State  Depcu-tment  offi- 
cers before  the  permanent  investigating  sub- 
conunittee  of  the  Senate  is  not  very  con- 
vincing that  our  poUcy  toward  the  general 
problem  of  trade  with  the  Iron  Ctirtain  coun- 
tries has  done  much  firming  even  under 
the  new  administration.  Let  us  hope  that 
President  Elsenhower  takes  a  personal  and 
direct  interest  in  the  strategic  significance 
of  any  changes. 


Frieail  of  Italj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETEilA 

or  oONNxcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcoso  the  contents  of  a 
letter  which  I  am  sure  will  be  a  notable 
Impetus  to  the  faith  and  understanding 
we  all  have  in  our  fellow  countrymen. 
This  letter  came  to  me  from  Arlington, 
Va.,  signed  by  Mr.  Michael  Sweeney,  as 
his  own  personal  commemoration  of  Me- 
morial Day  and  those  Americans  who 
have  fallen  in  battle.  His  is  a  noble 
and  grand  gesture  dedicated  sdso  to  the 
people  of  the  free  world  who  carry  on 
the  fight  to  eradicate  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, and  enslavement  by  totalitarian 
governments.  It  is  certainly  stimulat- 
ing and  gratifying  to  see  one  whose 
forefathers  were  not  bom  in  Italy  to 
feel  such  a  burning  want  to  contribute 
to  an  organization  helping  to  hold  back 
the  surge  of  Commimist  propaganda  in 
that  country. 
I  submit  the  following  letter: 

AxuNOTON,  Va..  Jfemortal  Day. 
Congressman  Albskt  W.  Caraxix, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dk&x  Ma.  CoNoSBsaMAN:  Since  time  Is 
running  out  with  reference  to  the  current 
crisis  in  Italy.  I  am  sending  you  the  enclosed 
check  for  tlO  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
know  of  someone  or  some  organization  that 
could  use  it  to  pay  for  stationery,  stamps, 
expenses,  ete..  to  help  overcome  the  com- 
munistic propaganda  In  the  coming  elections. 
AU  true  Americans  hate  and  despise  com- 
munism. I  was  bom  and  raised  in  Water- 
biury.  Conn.,  but  my  parents  were  from  Ire- 
land and  they  had  many  grand  Italian 
friends.  They  have  long  since  passed  on  to 
their  reward  but  in  their  memory  on  this 
Memorial  Day,  I  would  like  to  do  some  Uttle 
good  that  they  woold  be  proud  to  do  if  they 
stm  allva. 
Sincerely* 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


Df  THS  HOnSX  OF  B^RXSBNTATtVES 

Wedne3d<w,  June  3,  1953 

f  Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare 
Stated  to  this  House  before  that  narcotics 
addiction  amongst  Juveniles  Is  epidemic 
in  tlie  southern  California  area.  One  of 
the  principle  reasons  for  the  ciurse  of  this 
epidemic  is  the  nearness  of  the  Mexican 
border,  where  southern  Calif  omla  youths 
can  go  for  easy  access  to  Illegal  narcotics 
In  Mexican  border  towns.  House  Joint 
Resolution  240.  recently  introduced  by 
me,  would  close  the  Mexican  border  to 
unescorted  minors  and  thus  cut  oS  this 
avenue  of  supply. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  enclose  the  following  news  item  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
illustrating  the  southern  California  sit- 
uation. The  residences  of  all  offenders 
are  either  in  my  own  city  of  Long  Beach 
or  In  adjacent  Los  Angeles  County  com- 
munities. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  note 
partletilarly  that  each  of  the  suspected 
dope  peddlers  booked  in  this  raid  are 
uxMler  the  age  of  21: 

Five  young  men  were  Jailed  early  yester- 
day on  narcotics  charges  as  district  attorney's 
Investigators  and  a  State  narcotics  agent 
closed  In  on  operators  of  a  ring  they  charged 
had  been  selling  dope  to  teen-agers  In  the 
Comptom  area. 

Booked  as  su^Mcted  dope  peddlers  are 
Clark  Berton.  30.  at  127  Bast  06th  Street; 
Robert  Vlllalobos.  19,  at  11416  Laurel  Avenue. 
South  WhltUer;  Dave  Tufto,  18.  of  14806 
Borst  Avenue,  Norwalk.  and  Bill  Robblna.  18, 
of  306  North  Locust  Avenue.  Compton. 

A  fifth  youth,  Kenney  Akamatsu,  30,  of 
803  Truman-Boyd  ICanor,  Long  Beach,  was 
arrested  for  poasesalon  of  marihuana. 


<  Authorities  are  seeking  another  man,  a 
•uspected  member  of  the  ring,  whom  they 
•aid  fled  the  scene  as  the  ofllcers  closed  in  on 
the  Oomptoo  drlve-ln  restaiirant  which  the 
group  had  been  using  for  a  headquarters. 

The  arrests  were  made  by  State  Narcotic 
O01cer  Roy  Wells  and  District  Attorney  In- 
vestigators Bob  Dedous  and  Perry  Grant,  af- 
ter they  had  carried  on  a  3-week  iindercover 
Investigation  of  the  gang's  operations. 

Posing  as  a  procurer  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  ring  members.  Wells  had 
made  several  "deals"  with  the  peddler  bub- 
pects  while  Decious  and  Grant  watched  from 
hidden  vantage  spots,  Che  officers  reported. 

f  VUaCBAaBB    TOU) 

'  On  Ifay  7,  Wells  said,  he  bought  marihuana 
from  Robblns  and  made  arrangements  to 
purchase  heroin. 

He  said  he  later  bought  a  quantity  of 
heroin  from  Robblns  and  Berton  and  that 
on  May  23  he  pvirchased  marihuana  from 
Tufto  and  Vlllalobos.  On  May  27,  he  said, 
he  bought  some  marihuana  from  the  man 
who  escaped  at  the  time  of  the  raid. 

The  group,  according  to  the  officers,  carried 
on  a  lively  trade  "between  hamburgers  and 
•oft  drinks"  In  marihuana  and  heroin,  with 
teen-agen  as  the  majority  of  their  custom- 


The  lawmen  said  that  Compton  police  eo- 
opmted  acUvely  in  the  InvcBtlfation  and 


Berton,  the  oOoers  aald,  had  been  arrested 
than  a  week  ago  on  narootln  charges 
■kter  a  l»-year-old  boy.  Max  May.  of  8834 
I  andera  Street,  died  following  an  injection 
c  r  heroin  at  a  "hop  party."  He  was  released 
t  ley  added,  for  lack  of  evidence. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

or  UAMrtAm 

t^  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  DNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  BIJTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Ilresident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
tave  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
IxcoBo  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
p  ured  on  the  subject  of  television  chan- 
qels  for  educational  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
IxcoBo,  as  follows: 

I^ATElfXMT  BT  SKM aTOB  Btm.aB  or  MaKTXJUf D 

In  recent  months,  the  subject  of  the  ea- 
t  kbllshment  of  television  channels  for  solely 
elucatlonal  purposes  has  received  earefiU 
BTUtlny,  not  only  by  the  television  broad- 
c  isting  industry  but  also  by  the  Congress  and 
tie  general  public.  Proponents  and  op- 
F  onents  alike  have  stressed  their  viewpoints 
li  1  this  controversy. 

I  therefore  feel  compelled  to  direct  the 
a  ttention  of  the  Congress  to  the  outstanding 
a  chlevements  in  the  field  of  education  by  the 
t  (levision  broadcasting  stations  In  my  home 
c  ty  of  Baltimore.  Md.  I  refer  specifically 
t  >  stations  WAAM-TV,  WBAL-TV.  and 
V  liAR-TV,  and  shall  dlsciiss  the  accompllsh- 
X  tents  of  each,  in  the  Interest  of  impartiality, 
ii  i  alphabetical  sequence.  In  my  considered 
0  sinion,  no  single  city  In  the  country  can 
c  aim  a  record  which  even  approaches  that 
o  :  these  Baltimore  stations. 

Undoubtedly,  the  best  known  educational 
p  rogram  in  the  country  is  the  Johns  Hopkins 
B  :lence  Review,  which  originates  in  the  stu- 
d  OB  of  WAAM-TV  and  Is  transmitted  na- 
t  onally  by  the  DuMont  network.  This  show 
ri  )cently  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary,  and 
eich  year  has  received  major  honors.  Just 
ricently,  the  program  was  the  recipient  of 
tl  le  famoxis  Peabody  award  for  the  most  out- 
si  andlng  network  educational  program,  and 
In  1952,  Freedoms  Foundation  honored  this 
p'ogram  and  station  WAAM-TV  for  "out- 
sanding  achievement  In  bringing  about  a 
b  itter  understanding  of  the  American  wav 
o    life."  ' 

Station  WBAL-TV  was  an  early  advocate 
o  education  by  television,  and  in  1948.  Inl- 
ti&ted  a  regular  series  of  broadcasts  for  the 
eementary  schools.  To  carry  out  this  ob- 
j<ctlve,  the  station  spent  more  than  115,000 
f(  T  the  purchase  of  television  sets  for  instal- 
lition  in  the  elementary  schools  so  that 
t]  lese  programs  might  be  viewed  by  the  stu- 
dtnts.  Station  WBAL-TV  is  presently  pro- 
g]  amlng  three  15-mlnute  periods  per  week 
f(  r  the  elementary  schools  at  a  time  selected 
b;  r  the  Department  of  Education  to  coincide 
with  the  best  listening  convenience. 

For  the  past  2  years.  Station  WBAI/-TV  has 
c<nducted  a  series,  one  a  week,  in  coopera- 
tljn  with  the  University  of  Maryland  medl- 
cil  school.  To  afford  the  best  audience  in 
tie  middle  of  the  evening,  this  series  of 
e<  ueatlonal  programs  has  been  scheduled  in 
p]  ef erence  to  a  network  commercial  program. 
Ill  another  prime  evening  period,  the  sta- 


tion has  set  aside  a  half  hour  which  la 
shared  by  the  various  educational  institu- 
tions of  Baltimore  and  MaryUmd.  Such  per- 
formances should  refute  the  claim  of  many 
educators  that  conunercial  stations  give  only 
nuuglnal  time. 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  Station  WBAX,- 
TV  have  culminated  In  many  recent  awards. 
Among  these  are  the  top  Variety  magazine 
award  for  education  by  television  in  "ful- 
filling its  obligation  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness in  forcefully  demonstrating  how  a 
commercial  operation  can  resolve  a  elty- 
wlde  educational  crisis  with  stunning  re- 
sults"; first-place  award  from  the  Ohio  State 
Inslltute  for  Education  by  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision; and  an  award  from  the  Academy  of 
Radio  and  Television  Acts  and  Sciences. 

Station  WMAR-TV  has  likewise  given 
mxich  time  for  educational  purposes.  Many 
of  these  highly  effective  progranu  have  been 
conducted  in  collaboration  with  educational 
institutions.  To  my  mind,  its  Family  Doe- 
tor  series,  which  has  been  on  the  air  for  a 
long  time.  Is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
programs  for  adult  listening  carried  in  Bal- 
timore. It  has  always  enjoyed  high  program 
popularity. 

Worthy  of  special  mention  la  the  program 
titled  "Your  Child  in  School."  sponsored  by 
Station  WMAB-TV  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  city  and  adjacent  county  school  authori- 
ties. This  series  comprises  visits  to  school 
classrooms  with  remote  TV  cameras.  Also, 
a  series  of  telecasts  devoted  to  the  training 
and  rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped 
persons  are  especlaUy  significant. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  others.  Station 
WMAR-TV  aas  been  aoavded  high  honors 
for  its  work  In  the  field  of  educational  tele- 
vision. These  Include  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
award  for  an  educational  series  devoted  to 
highway  safety:  Variety  magazine  show- 
management  award  for  "responsibility  to  the 
community";  honorable  mention,  Ohio  State 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision for  Its  Family  Doctor  programs,  and  a 
citation  from  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Fully  cognizant  of  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cational programs,  the  three  Baltimore  tele- 
vision stations  have  developed  a  degree  of 
cooperation  which  is  Indeed  unique  in  pri- 
vate industry.  There  is  an  extensive  ex- 
change of  collective  and  Individual  think- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  optimum  of  program  diversification  and 
bcJance.  Each  station  has  consistently  of- 
fered more  time  for  educational  purposes 
than  the  school  system,  to  this  point,  have 
been  able  to  utUiae.  Tbis  television  time 
continues  to  be  available. 

In  January  of  1953,  when  a  serious  strike 
of  municipal  employees  closed  the  Baltimore 
schools  for  a  period  of  2  weeks.  Stations 
WAAM-TV,  WBAL-TV,  and  WMAR-TV  all 
provided  several  hours  per  day  so  that  class- 
room work  could  proceed  with  a  miniiyi^im 
of  Interruption.  This  joint  effort  received 
great  national  acclaim  and  Is  dted  as  the 
best  example  to  date  at  the  cooperatlcm  be- 
tween educational  systems  and  commercial 
television  stations. 

I  have  never  opposed  the  establishment 
of  television  channels  for  educational  pro- 
grams. However,  I  do  believe  that  the  build- 
ing and  operation  of  such  stations  coiild 
constitute  an  unnecessary  drain  on  public 
funds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  private  philanthropies  or  private  capital 
shoiUd  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  foster 
such  stations,  as  In  Chicago.  In  the  assign- 
ment of  educational  channels,  it  also  seems 
to  me  that  great  care  and  judgment  should 
be  exercised  and  that  educational  licenses 
should  not  be  granted,  in  any  area,  where  a 
commercial  monopoly  would  be  prolonged  or 
maintained. 


ComiBeats  oa  Proposed  Imoniiiilj 
LegisUtiM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wzBT  vnenn* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  KILQORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  the  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  immunity  legis- 
lation. Senate  bill  16,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived frwn  William  D.  Mitchell,  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Hoover  administration;  Laird  Bell,  se- 
nior member  of  the  Chicago  law  firm  of 
Bell,  Bosrd.  lilarshall  &  Uoyd ;  and  Lind- 
say Rogers,  professor  of  public  law  at 
Columbia  University. 

These  comments  are  In  response  to  my 
Invitation  to  a  number  of  leading  attor- 
neys and  experts  on  constitutional  law 
to  examine  the  proposed  legislation 
which  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with- 
out public  hearings.  Other  comments 
which  I  have  received  were  printed  In 
the  Rkcobs  of  May  18.  May  25,  and 
May  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MXXCBXLL,  CaPBOW,   MAXSB. 

ANOXTLO   &  COONXT, 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  May  28,  1953. 
Hon.  Hamlmt  M.  Kilcoke, 
United  State*  Senate. 

WashiJiffton.  D.  O. 

Deax  Sxnatok:  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  May  6.  with  enclosures  relating  to  S.  16,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  immunity  provision  re- 
lating to  testimony  given  by  vritnesses  betan 
either  House  of  Congress  or  their  committees, 
and  in  respect  of  which  you  ask  my  views. 

I  confess  I  was  siuprised  to  learn  that  the 
present  statute  piu-porting  to  grant  immu- 
nity to  witnesses  before  congressional  com- 
nxlttees  does  not  go  far  enough  to  form  a 
basis  for  compelling  a  witness  to  give  tes- 
timony be  mlj^t  refuse  to  give  under  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Many 
years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  immunity,  to  be  adequate, 
must  not  only  provide  that  the  evidence  shall 
not  be  used  against  the  witness  In  a  criminal 
prosecution,  but  also  provide  complete  im- 
munity from  prosecution  for  or  on  accoiuit 
of  any  matter  concerning  which  he  testifies. 
The  present  statute  relating  to  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  any  committee  of  either 
House  merely  provides  that  the  evidence 
given  by  a  witness  shall  not  be  used  against 
him  In  a  criminal  prosecution.  Why,  In  view 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
immunity  statute  has  been  left  all  these 
years  In  its  present  form  Is  hard  to  under- 
stand. The  bill  a  16  would  cure  this  defect 
In  the  present  statute  by  providing  that  the 
witness  shall  not  be  siibjected  to  prosecu- 
tion on  account  of  any  matter  concerning 
which  he  is  compelled  to  testify  after  claim- 
ing the  privilege  of  the  fifth  amendment.  So 
far  as  this  aspect  of  the  bill  is  concerned.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  proper. 

In  another  respect,  however,  the  bill  Is 
open  to  criticism,  in  that  it  gives  a  congres- 
sional committee  power  to  grant  Immunity 
without  even  any  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney General.  It  might  happen  that  after 
the  Attorney  General  has  made  a  complete 
investigation  and  decided  to  prosecute  a 
case,  and  f  uUy  prepared  the  evidence,  a  oon^ 


greasional  committee  might  grant  immunity 
without  even  knowing  what  the  Attorney 
General  had  done  or  proposed  to  do.  At  the 
very  least  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Kz- 
VAUvm,  to  require  oonstUtatlon  with  the  At- 
torney General,  should  be  adopted. 

My  own  view  is  that  Congress  should  go 
further  and  provide  that  inunimlty  should 
not  be  granted  by  a  conunlttee  without  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  6eneral.  If  you 
have  an  Attorney  General  of  good  quality — 
as  I  think  you  now  have — I  should  not  expect 
him  to  withhold  his  approval  without  good 
cause. 

In  his  letter  of  March  S7,  1958,  to  Senator 
LANoza  the  then  Deputy  Attorney  General 
William  P.  Rogers,  said: 

"The  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  legal 
oflloer  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  As  such,  it  is  his  responsibility  vig- 
orously and  effectively  to  prosecute  persons 
who  offend  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  must  this  responslbUlty  be 
coupled  with  an  authority  adequate  to  per- 
mit its  discharge,  but  in  addition  it  would 
seem  Inadvisable  for  others  to  be  cloaked 
with  an  authority  capable  of  preventing  the 
Attorney  General  from  fully  performing  his 
duty." 

That  statement  Impresses  me  as  soxmd. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxuM  D.  Mrcbzlx.. 

Bill,  Botd,  MoaaHAu.  &  Lu>td, 

Chicago.  lU..  May  28.  1953, 
Hon.  Hailkt  M.  KnxKMtz, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  DBAS  Sn:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  21. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  proposed  bill'  to 
amend  the  immunity  provision  would  be 
more  palaUble  to  that  pc»i;ion  of  the  pubUc 
which  is  distivbed  by  the  present  course  of 
legislative  investigations  if  at  the  same  time 
the  Senate  and  Hoiise  were  to  adopt  some 
rules  protecting  witnesses?  I  refer  of  course 
to  such  matters  as  the  right  to  coimsel,  the 
right  to  be  Informed  in  advance  of  the 
charges,  the  right  of  croes-ezaminaticm,  etc 
Very  truly  yours. 

liAIZD  BZLIm 

COLintBXA  UNivzasiTT, 
New  York  City.  May  25. 1953. 

DzAB  SzMATOB  KniCOzx:  I  have  been  in 
the  West  and  hence  have  bad  to  delay  a  reply 
to  yoiu:  letter  of  May  7. 

S.  16,  in  the  form  In.  which  you  sent  it  to 
me,  seems  to  me  extremely  dangerous.  Nor 
do  I  think  Senator  Ko'auvzb's  amendment 
goes  far  enough.  I  wotUd  reqtilre  the  per- 
mission of  the  Attorney  General  before  a 
committee  could  give  an  immimity  bath. 

I  am  strengthened  in  this  view  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  reqxiires  that  the 
afllrmative  vote  of  at  least  one  of  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee  is  ncessary 
to  grant  a  person  immunity.  This  directs 
attention  to  a  question  which  I  have  sev- 
eral times  discussed:  viz,  the  lack  of  public 
and  congressional  confidence  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  findings  of  congressional  com- 
mittees that  endeavor  to  peer  into  the  dark 
corners.  Moreover,  there  is  the  question  of 
efficiency.  I  do  not  think  that  Representa- 
Uves  or  Senators,  heavily  btirdened  by  de- 
DAnds  from  their  constituents  and  by  their 
legislative  duties,  can  devote  enough  time  to 
congressional  investigations  to  make  it  e«r- 
tain  that  they  are  efficiently  conducted. 

But  the  inqtUsitorial  power  of  Congress  Is 
one  that  must  be  preserved  even  though 
there  are  justifiable  complaints  of  abuses. 
I,  for  some  time,  have  held  the  view  that  if 
an  investigation  U  necessary  Congress  should 
hand  it  over  to  an  outside  agency— like  the 
lloreiand  Oommlssioaership  In  New  Tork  or 
a  tribunal  of  inquiry,  as  in  Great  Britain. 


I  made  these  proposals  In  three  articles 
in  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  "When 
Congress  FumUes  for  Facts."  March  29,  80, 
31, 1960.  and  Senator  Ives  had  them  reprinted 
in  the  CoNGazssiONAL  Rbcobd  (April  11  and 
12,  1950) .  I  made  the  same  argument  in  an 
article  for  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
Review:  "The  ProUem  and  Its  Solution.'" 
The  Review's  spring  issue  of  1951  was  a  sym- 
posium on  congressional  Investigations.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  this  last-mentioned  arti- 
cle. With  high  regards,  I  am 
Tours  faithfully, 

LXXntSAT  ROCOCBS. 


The  Sonnd  DoOar:  Blr.  EUeahower*! 
Goal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNEH 

or  VTAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mx.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous ,  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Tbe  Sound  Dollar:  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's Goal."  puUished  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  of  Biay  28,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 
Thz  QoxTtm  DoixAa:  Ma.  BmsKBowza's  Goal 

The  American  people,  if  plans  ot  the  Eisen- 
hower admiinistratlon  wcwk  out,  vrtll  live  vm- 
der  a  system  of  sound  money.  During  last 
fall's  campaign,  the  President  talked  fre- 
quently of  the  need  for  a  sound  dollar  and 
he  and  his  fiscal  advisers  seem  determined 
to  see  that  the  coxmtry  gets  one. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  doesnt  envision  a  dollar 
freely  redeemable  for  gc*d — ^whlch  was  the 
idea  in  the  McKinley  era — but  rather  a  dol- 
lar redeemable  in  more  or  less  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  whenever  the  holder  de- 
cides to  part  with  it.  This  means  that  the 
Inflation  will  be  halted.  It  need  not  mean 
that  deflation  is  in  prospect,  as  some  ap- 
prehensive crlUcs  have  Intimated. 

Both  the  New  and  Fair  Deals  were  wary 
of  monetary  control.  Mr.  Roosevelt  tried  it 
once — in  1937  when  commodity  prices  were 
climbing — but  In  putting  on  the  brakes  the 
administration  succeeded  only  in  demolish- 
ing an  infant  boom.  After  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  successor  left  monetary  controls 
alone. 

The  magazine  Biisiness  Week  says  that 
"The  theory  of  monetary  control  la  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  intellectually  satisfy- 
ing branches  of  economics.  The  practice 
over  the  past  100  years  has  been  one  disap- 
pointment after  another.  •  •  •  But  Elsen- 
hower's experts  are  convinced  that  they  have 
learned  enough  from  discouraging  his- 
tory *  *  *  to  handle  the  az  without  cutting 
their  feet  off." 

Two  years  ago  the  Tteasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  reached  an  agreement 
under  which  the  Reserve  would  wind  up  its 
program  of  supporting  Government  bonds. 
During  World  War  II  the  Reserve  banks  put 
a  fioor  under  Government  securities  by  a 
willingness  to  take  any  that  couldn't  find 
buyers  at  par.  Aftwr  the  war  the  policy 
came  \mder  attack  on  the  groimd  that  it 
was  contributing  to  inflationary  pressures 
and  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Reserve 
Board  to  apply  the  brakes.  But  the  Truman 
MlminlstraUon  Insisted  on  continuing  the 
support  policy  and  It  was  not  untU  after  the 
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Kcfcua  war  began  that  the  Rcaerre.  through 
tha  Open  ICarket  Committee,  stopped  peg- 
ging the  Ooremment  market. 

The  record  of  the  3  years  alnee  the  agree- 
ment la  said  to  be  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  Klaenhower  administration  bellA.Te8 
monetary  controls  can  be  used  to  head  off 
any  future  Inflation. 

The  Treasury,  imder  Secretary  CSeotge  M. 
Humphrey,  has  already  adopted  new  prin- 
ciples in  its  «*n*»*rfng  program.  UuX  month 
the  Treasiiry  mAA  a  blllloa  dollars'  worth  of 
30- year  bonds  paying  3>4  percent,  the  high- 
est rate  offered  In  19  years. 

W.  Randolph  Burgess,  deputy  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  recently  explained 
that  the  first  rule  of  Treasury  policy  Is  "that 
the  Federal  Reserre  System  shall  be  tree  to 
exercise  Its  policy  without  Interference."  and 
that  the  second  rule  Is  that  "more  Oovem- 
snent  sec\irltle8  must  be  sold  to  nonbank  In- 

iTestors."    In  other  words,  the  administra- 
tion wants  tighter  money. 
'   Some   effects   are   already   apparent.    In- 

iterest  rates  on  conunerdal  loans  have  gone 
up  and  business  builders  are  faced  with 
either  paying  more  for  the  hire  of  the  money, 
delaying  some  construction  projects,  or 
stretching  out  the  financing.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reports  Instances  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Rates  have  also  risen 
on  some  types  of  home  loans. 

\  There  have  been  grumbling  and  expres- 
sions of  alarm.  Btxslness  Week  says,  "The 
great  limitation  on  credit  management  Is 
that  It  Is  a  good  deal  easier  to  halt  an  Infla- 
tion than  It  Is  to  check  a  deflation  once 
started  •  •  •  Kvents  In  the  money  market 
seem  to  be  saying  iH«tty  plainly  that  the 
Pederal  Reserve  Is  overdoing  the  tight  money 
business." 

The  administration  is  undoubtedly  getting 
much  such  advice,  a  lot  of  It  not  so  calmly 
given,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  advice 
wlU  be  carefully  considered.  Monetary  con- 
trol is  tricky  business,  but  the  Idea  of  a 
•otind  dollar  Is  so  attractive  that  the  con- 
trols should  be  tried,  under  the  ptopn  safe- 
guards, of  course. 


Mattcr-of-Fact  Tallu  Wkb  Forevaers 

EXTENSION  C^  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


ZN  THE  8XRATX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  19S3 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  timely 
article  written  by  the  distinguished  col- 
umnists Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop,  en- 
titled "Matter-of-Pact  Talks  With  For- 
eigners." published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  June  1st. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkccmd, 
as  follows: 

llATTxa  or  Pact 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

ICATTEX-Or-rACT  TALKS  WTrB  FOKKICNIUI 

Wasbingtok. — Probably  the  best  way  to 
begin  this  report  is  to  explain  who  the  July 
20  Germans  are.  In  brief,  they  are  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  group  of  Oerman  staff  officers 
and  other  still -independent-minded  patriots 
who  shared  in  the  plot  to  kill  Adolf  Hitler 
on  July  30.   1&44. 

Most  of  the  men  of  July  20  were  executed 
In  the  last  great  blood  pxu^e,  after  Colonel 
von  Stauffenberg's  briefcase-bomb  failed  to 
achieve  its  purpose.    Those  who  live  on  are 
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unong  the  very  few  Oermans  who  never  for 
s  moment  lost  their  power  to  look  the  world 
In  the  eye  as  freemen,  without  groveling, 
ar  whining,  or  bombast. 

One  of  these  men  of  July  30.  who  Is  a 
rrteud  ot  these  reporters,  came  to  Washing- 
ton the  other  day.  He  is  a  violent  and 
Intense  man.  passionately  German,  passlon- 
fttely  antitotalltarlan.  passionately  European 
too.  He  still  liears  the  harsh  marks  of  the 
mmnds  he  suffered  on  the  Russian  front; 
iret  his  constant  pain  seems  to  mean  nothing 
to  him.  Building  a  free  German  future  has 
been  almost  his  only  preoccupation  since  the 
war  ended. 

Xespected  in  Bonn 

In  this  task,  he  has  lost  himself  and  for- 
ntten  his  own  losses;  and  because  of  this 
nxrlous  quality  of  dedication,  he  commands 
n  very  special  respect  in  the  small  and  some- 
what ingrowing  political  oommvmlty  of  the 
ITest  German  capital  ot  Bonn. 

Being  magnificently  Impatlmt  of  the 
progress  that  always  seems  to  him  too  slow, 
36  is  a  ruthless  critic  of  Germany.  -  Yet  he 
lias  never  fallen  Into  the  common  European 
tiabit  of  blaming  his  country's  postwar  Ills 
>n  the  unwisdom  ot  Americans.  It  was  all 
the  more  surprising,  then,  to  find  him  sud- 
denly preoccupied  with  American  rather 
than  German  problems. 

"What  has  happened  In  this  country?"  he 
burst  out.  almost  before  greetings  had  been 
exchanged.     "Have  you  gone  mad?" 

Why  did  he  ask  such  an  extraordinary 
question  was  the  only  possible  reply.  Thus 
checked,  he  explained  himself  in  a  calm  tone 
that  only  made   his   words  more  mordant. 

Oermans  like  himself,  he  said,  had  inevi- 
tably exi>erlenced  mixed  emotions  when  "you 
Americans  set  out  to  teach  democracy  to  the 
C3erman  people."  There  was  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  instructed.  There  was  also  the 
occasional  viilgarlty  and  silliness  of  the 
teaching,  "for  you  cannot  sell  a  love  of 
freedom."  Yet  for  his  part,  he  admitted, 
the  experience  was  valuable  and  even 
inspiring. 

"You  did  foolish  things,  but  you  did  good 
things  too,"  he  said.  "And  one  felt,  at  least, 
that  these  Americans,  preaching  freedom  and 
iemocracy  to  us,  truly  and  deeply  believed 
irhat  they  preached.  Por  them,  one  was 
mre,  there  would  never  come  the  knock 
sn  the  door,  the  unjust  accusation,  the  life 
7t  the  Inquisitor  state." 

But  now,  be  accusingly  asked,  what  has 
aeen  happening  In  Bonn?  In  the  American 
immunity  there,  the  Inquisitor  state  is 
lard  at  work.  The  secret  poUce,  whose  evils 
vere  once  the  highest  theme  of  the  de- 
laziflers,  now  haunt  the  American  Govern- 
ment's official  representatives.  Agents  of  the 
(American  Government  ask  the  German  serv- 
inta  at  American  officials  to  spy  upon  their 
masters.  Germans  as  well  as  Americans  are 
:alled  for  interrogation — are  even  bullied 
md  threatened — to  secure  evidence  that 
America's  representatives  In  Germany  are 
nen  unworthy  of  their  trvist. 

"What  do  you  suppose  we  Germans  think," 
le  inquired,  with  quiet  Irony,  "when  we  see 
md  hear  these  things?  How  are  we  to  feel 
vhen  the  denaziflers  nazlfy  themselves  he- 
ore  ovu'  eyes?  It  is  a  small  city.  Bonn,  and 
iverythlng  that  is  done  is  known.  The 
sock  says  in  the  market  that  the  new  Amer- 
can  Gestapo  has  asked  her  to  tell  lies  about 
ler  master  and  mistress,  or  It  gets  about 
I  K>me  other  way.    We  Germans  know." 

It  did  not  help  much  to  explain  that  these 
vere  the  manifestations  of  the  State  De- 
lartment's  seciirity  program,  directed  by 
i  kuthorlsed  security  officers.  The  Germans, 
ihe  answer  came  back,  had  heard  this  sort 
I  >f  explanation  before.  And  what  had  been 
he  results  of  this  new  American  security 
irugram? 

Charles  Thayer,  the  first  American  dlplo- 
]  nat  in  Bonn,  who  came  when  the  new  gov- 
i;rnment  was  struggling  to  establish  Itself, 


and  soon  acquired  such  Influence  that  be 
was  a  not  Inconsiderable  figure  in  Oerman 
politics  In  his  own  right,  had  been  rail- 
roaded Into  resigning.  So  had  Theodore 
Kaghan,  the  best  and  wisest  information 
officer  the  Americans  ever  sent  to  Germany. 
And  John  Davles,  who  had  so  completely 
won  the  confidence  of  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
staff,  had  been  exiled  to  Peru. 

Drove  out  three  best  men 
"Remember."  he  burst  out.  "we  Germans 
In  the  Bxmdestag  and  In  the  ministries  and 
In  the  press  do  not  grow  intimate  with  your 
Clays  and  McCloys  and  Conants.  They  are 
too  busy.  But  we  know  the  Thayers  and  the 
Kaghans  and  the  Davieses;  and  we  know 
you  have  driven  out  your  best  three  men. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  that?" 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  particular 
q\ieetion.  There  was  no  answer,  either,  to 
the  horrified  Inquiry  of  a  foreign  representa- 
tive here  In  Washington,  who  was  called  upon 
by  the  local  gumshoes,  and  subjected  to 
sharp  questioning  about  the  loyalty  and  se- 
curity of  the  head  of  the  American  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Jr.  And  John  McCloy  has  no  an- 
swer, either,  to  the  many  troubled  Germans 
who  are  now  writing  him.  to  ask  whether 
America  has  forgotten  what  freedom  means. 
But  It  Is  time  that  such  questions  should 
be  answered  and  by  deeds,  not  words. 


Aa  Unsomid  Fiscal  InstnuMat 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  mcwioAW 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSENTAHVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Thomas  N.  Tarleau,  from  Tax  Review 
for  May  1953: 

Aw   Unsoumd   PncAL   IwsmnmfT — Excxss- 
Paorrrs    Tax    Pkmauzxs    Bbaims,    Khxbot, 

(By  Thomas  Tarleau) 

Under  section  438  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  the  present  excess-profits  tax  wUl 
go  out  of  existence,  unless  Oongress  does 
something  about  It.  on  June  SO.  Thus  cor- 
porations whose  year  begins  after  June  30 
will  not  be  subject  any  longer — unless  some- 
thing Is  done  about  It — to  an  exceas-proflta 
tax. 

Obviously  at  a  -time  of  tremendous  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  great  need  for 
revenue — with  a  great  and  well-founded  de- 
mand for  a  balanced  Federal  budget — a 
powerful  case  has  to  be  made  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  tax.  which,  although  it 
Is  not — and  this  shovild  be  emphasized — 
an  extraordinary  moneymaker,  nevertheless, 
raises  about  $2  billion  a  year.  Can  such  a 
case  be  made? 

This  is  our  third  try  at  an  excess  profits 
tax.  We  had  one  in  World  War  I.  we  had 
another  In  World  War  n.  and  the  1950  Reve- 
nue Act  gave  us  this  latest  version. 

It  can  be  said  with  accuracy  that  those 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  this  tax  as  ad- 
ministrators—with  all  three  of  these  taxes — 
have  felt  that  these  taxes  are  unsound  and 
have  urged  their  repeal  as  soon  as  opportu- 
nity was  afforded. 

For  example,  se  far  back  as  1919,  the  late 
Carter  Glass,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry,  urged  the  repeal  of  the  World 
War  I  excess-profits-tax  law.  In  enumerat- 
ing the  defects  of  that  law,  he  stated: 


"It  encourages  wasteful  expenditures,  puts 
a  preml\un  on  overcapitalization,  with  a 
penalty  on  brains,  energy,  and  enterprise. 
It  discourages  new  ventures  and  confirms  old 
ventures  in  their  monopolies." 

But  Congress  and  the  public  apparently 
had  a  short  memory.  When  World  War  II 
came,  very  Uttle  attention  was  paid  to  the 
warning  of  those  who  had  had  to  deal  with 
the  tax  in  World  War  I.  However,  after  the 
emergency  had  expired.  Secretary  Vinson,  in 
urging  the  discontinuance  of  the  excess- 
profits-tax  law  that  we  had  In  World  War  II. 
stated: 

"I  consider  the  excess-profits  tax  to  be  a 
particularly  important  obstacle  to  business 
expansion,  and  I  suggest  its  outright  repeal, 
effective  January  1,  1946.  Instead  of  Its  reten- 
tion until  January  1,  1947,  as  provided  In  the 
House  bill." 

Secretary  Vinson  went  on  to  say  why  he 
thought  the  tax  was  bad.    He  said: 

"The  excess-profits  tax  has  been  an  erratic  • 
and,  in  many  Instances,  an  inequitable  tax. 
The  difficulty  is  that  calling  profits  excessive 
does  not  make  them  excessive,  calling  profits 
normal  does  not  make  them  normaL  Nor- 
mal profits  and  excessive  profits  look  alike; 
there  is  no  chemical  reagent  to  distinguish 
them.  The  excess-profits  tax,  to  be  sure,  hss 
a  formula — a  very  complicated  formula  in 
its  entirety — for  distinguishing  normal  and 
excessive  iKofits,  but  that  formula  Is  seri- 
ously defective." 

TAX    CAK'T   Bl    JUSTlrXKU 

It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  these  reactions 
of  Secretary  Glass  and  Secretary  Vinson  with 
those  of  Secretary  Snyder,  who  had  to  ad- 
minister the  present  excess-profits-tax  law. 
In  a  press  conference  which  he  held  in 
Atlantic  City  last  September  29.  he  said  the 
excess-profits  tax  is  "the  most  difficult  tax  to 
administer  that  has  ever  been  conceived," 
and  he  added: 

"It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  make  It  equita- 
ble. To  find  the  proper  base  period  for  all 
types  of  Industry  Is  an  almost  Insuperable 
task." 

Here  we  have  3  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  3  different  periods,  considering  these 
3  versions  of  a  so-caUed  excess-profits-tax 
law.  And  one  of  the  most  astounding  things 
about  the  excess-profits  tax  is  that,  with  such 
unanimous  condemnation  of  it  by  the  ad- 
ministrators (who  are  best  able  to  Judge  of 
Its  effectiveness  as  a  tax  Instrument),  there 
should  be  any  defenders  of  the  tax  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  generally  speaking.  Is  not  widely 
unpopular. 

Of  course.  It  has  a  tremendous  semantle 
advantage.  By  that.  I  mean  that  It  has  a 
good  name.  If  the  excess-profits  tax  were 
not  called  an  excess-profits  tax  but  were 
called  a  boogey-boogey  tax.  there  would  be  no 
question  that  the  boogey-boogey  tax  would 
be  off  the  statute  books. 

However,  the  name  "excess  profits"  Im- 
mediately has  some  moral  and  ethical  Impli- 
cations. To  the  average  person,  it  means 
that  the  tax  must  be  good  because  It  Is  a  tax 
on  what  are  called  excess  profits.  "I  don't 
have  excess  profits.  My  profits  are  good 
profits.  It's  the  other  fellow's  profits  that 
are  excessive."  Consequently,  the  tax  starts 
off  on  the  right  foot. 

We  believe,  generally  speaking.  In  the 
American  system  of  Income  taxation  (and  the 
excess-profits  tax  Is  considered  to  be  a  tax 
on  Income) :  that  the  greater  a  person's  In- 
come Is,  the  greater  tax  he  6ho\ild  pay  In  a 
progressive  tax  scale.  With  respect  to  the 
corporate  tax,  those  who  do  not  believe  In 
progressive  corporate  taxation  at  least  believe 
In  proportioned  corporate  taxation;  that  Is. 
that  if  one  corporation  has  twice  the  amount 
of  Income  that  another  corporation  has,  then 
the  first  corporation  should  pay  twice  the 
amount  of  tax  that  the  second  corporation 
pays. 
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It  Is  very  hard  to  Justify  the  exoese-proflts 

tax  on  this  theory  because,  when  one  exam- 
ines the  excess-profits  tax,  one  realizes  that 
it  is  not  a  tax  on  Income  but  a  tax  on  the 
failure  to  make  Income.  Corporations  that 
have  had  a  poor  base  period  and  are  fairly 
prosperous  now  are  taxed  more  heavily  than 
corporations  that  have  been  prosperous  both 
in  the  base  period  and  at  the  present  time. 
A  corporation  which,  over  a  span  of  years, 
tratn  1946  to  date,  has  made  less  income  than 
a  corporation  now  similarly  circumstanced 
has  to  pay  more  tax  than  its  fortunate  neigh- 
bor. 

If  the  excess-profits  tax  were  caUed  a  tax 
on  unfortunate  base  period  experience,  ob- 
viously it  would  have  a  great  deal  less  ap- 
peal. Nevertheless,  that  is  precisely  what 
that  tax  is. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax  works  on  the  unsound  principle 
that  it  can  tax  the  profits  arising  out  of  war 
or  arising  out  of  an  emergency  that  it  is  basi- 
cally irrational,  because  it  rests  on  the  arbi- 
trary assumption  that  all  Increases  In  net 
income  during  the  ctirrent  year  over  the  in- 
come of  a  prewar  period  are  war  profits  or 
emergency  profits. 

Of  covuse,  to  make  that  assumption  Is  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  profits  earned  in  the 
years  before  the  war  may  or  may  not  have 
been  normal,  that  the  corporations  may  or 
may  not  have  been  highly  prosperous,  that 
the  corporations'  Increased  earnings  after  the 
normal  period  and  during  the  war  period  or 
the  emergency  period  may  be  due  to  growth, 
good  management,  or  the  overcoming  of  dif- 
ficulties that  existed  during  the  base  period. 

BELXsr  paovisioNS  xmsATisrACTOaT 

This  is  perfectly  apparent  to  anyone  who 
deals  with  the  excess-profits  tax  law.  Con- 
sequently, when  Congress  had  to  consider 
this  third  version  of  the  tax,  something 
had  to  be  done  to  give  relief  against  some 
of  the  more  serious  Inequities  which  were 
bound  to  come  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  after  the  experience  with 
the  tax  in  World  War  n. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  most 
obvious  inequities  in  the  use  of  an  arbitrary 
base  period  Congress  was  forced  to  include 
a  considerable  number  of  relief  provisions 
In  the  excess-profits  tax  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  excess-profits  tax 
has  two  b^ic  credits:  It  has  an  Invested 
capital  credit,  which  Is  to  protect  against 
too  harsh  an  Imposition  of  excess-profits 
taxes,  and  it  also  has  the  basic  credit,  of 
course,  which  Is  the  one  on  base-period  expe- 
rience. 

However,  on  analysis  of  how  those  two 
credits  work,  one  finds  that  there  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  computing  the  excess-profits 
tax  credit  based  on  Income  and  there  are 
a  good  many  wajrs  of  computing  the  excess- 
profits  tax  based  on  Invested  capital.  When 
one  says  that  there  are  only  two  credits, 
that  is  true  in  basic  theory,  but  in  actual 
application  there  are  a  great  many  credits — 
all  this  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
too  harsh  Imposition  of  an  excess-profits 
tax  which  basically  is  IrratlonaL 

The  most  Important  relief  provisions  are 
the  so-called  general  reUef  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  442  et  seq.  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  AU  that  need  be  said  al>out 
the  general  relief  provisions  Is  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  automatic,  as  against 
the  discretionary  relief  provisions  contained 
In  the  previous  excess-profits  tax  law.  But, 
•8  a  matter  of  fact,  a  close  examination 
of  the  present  relief  provUlons  shows  that 
In  a  great  many  Instances  they  are  not 
automatic,  and  that  the  reUef  provisions 
are  Irrational,  sporadic  and  generally  oinsat- 
Isfactory.  Briefly,  this  is  why  that  Is  so: 

The  purpose  of  the  relief  provisions  Is  to 
give  a  new  credit  to  corporations  in  the 
event  that  the  base  period  is  an  inadequate 
credit  because  at  the  h^Jpeni^g  of  a  num- 


ber of  specific  abnormalities  in  the  base  pe« 
rlod.  The  way  that  new  credit  Is  determined 
Is  to  give  the  taxpayer  a  new  credit  based 
on  a  rate  of  return  on  the  ct4>ltal  that  he 
employed  during  the  base  period  which  Is 
equivalent  to  what  the  corporation's  Indus- 
try earned  during  the  base  period. 

XFTlCiaWT   AXE   FZMAUZZS 

The  first  step,  if  a  corporation  requires  re- 
lief. Is  obviously  to  determine  what  indus- 
try It  Is  In.  You  can  see  the  tremendous  Job 
that  it  is  to  determine  an  Industry  classifi- 
cation for  every  corporation  that  seeks  re- 
lict. However,  not  only  is  it  a  very  difficult 
Job  to  find  a  business  classification  for  every 
American  corporation  that  seeks  relief,  but. 
under  the  statute,  you  are  hamstruLng  at  the 
very  start;  the  statute  doesn't  permit  you 
actually  to  find  the  business  of  a  corpora- 
tion that  seeks  relief,  becatise  it  states  that 
every  corporation  must  be  placed  within  one 
of  64  major  Industry  groups.  Bear  In  mind 
that  these  64  major  Industry  groups  are  a 
consolidation  of  397  groups,  and  that  those 
397  groups  actually  embrace  more  than  1,000 
Industries.  In  order  to  get  relief  you  must 
place  yourself  within  one  of  the  64  major 
Industry  groups. 

The  result  of  this  requirement  is  an  arbi- 
trary classification  in  a  great  many  instances, 
and  the  tise  of  data  which  have  little  rele- 
vance to  the  taxpayer's  actual  business.  In 
addition,  of  course,  corporations  may  be  en- 
gaged In  a  great  many  businesses — and  how 
to  handle  that  problem  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex and  difficult  question. 

But  the  most  striking  thing  Is  the  nature 
of  the  relief  that  is  given.  The  relief  that 
Is  given — assuming  you  can  find  yourself 
comfortably  in  one  of  these  64  groups — is  not 
what  you  would  have  earned  during  the  base 
period,  but  the  average  rate  of  return  on 
capital  of  yotu-  Industry.  The  restilt  Is  that 
corporations  that  are  efficient,  that  are  above 
the  average,  can  get  relief  measvired  only  by 
the  average — and  corporations  that  are  not 
efficient,  that  are  not  Up  to  the  average,  get 
relief  measured  by  the  average.  In  other 
words,  the  excess  profits  tax  relief  provi- 
sions are  a  penalty  on  efficiency  of  operation, 
on  success  in  running  corporations 

The  result  is  most  extraordinary  In  the 
actual  application  of  relief  provisions.  The 
following  instance  illustrates  the  Irrational 
character  of  the  relief  provisions.  This  was 
the  case  of  a  corporation  that  is  in  the  paper 
business  and  that  consequently  found  Itself 
in  one  of  the  64  major  Industrial  groups— 
a  group  concerned  with  pap«:.  No  one  has 
to  be  told  that  paper  embraces  a  great  many 
things. 

This  particular  corporation  had  had  a  flood 
during  2  months  at  the  base  period.  The 
flood  had  occurred  In  December  and  Janu- 
ary. Because  ctf  the  fact  that  that  flood  oc- 
curred during  2  months  of  the  base  period 
which  affected  2  years  of  the  base  period, 
and  that  It  caxised  a  loss  In  revenue  to  the 
corporation  erf  some  $360,000,  the  corporation 
applied  for  relief  and  sought  relief  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute. 

A  determination  was  made  of  the  amount 
of  relief  to  which  that  corporation  is  en- 
titled under  the  statute.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  it  found  Itself  in  an  Industry  with 
a  wide  spread  of  activities,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  found  itself  In  an  industry  In 
which  the  base  period  rate  of  return  on  capi- 
tal had  no  particular  relationship  to  Its  own 
rate  of  retiun  on  capital.  It  turned  out  that 
the  decrease  In  income  at  $360,000  due  to 
the  flood  resulted  In  an  Increase  in  credit  of 
over  $2  million. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  done  deliberately, 
but  the  whole  excess  profits  tax  law  works 
In  this  unf ortimate  and  irrational  way.  The 
effect  of  trying  to  give  relief  In  every  case 
In  which  Congress  feels  that  the  tax  works 
unfairly  or  inequitably — and  It  does  In  so 
many  instances — has  been  to  make  the  tax 
one  of  the  moet  complicated  that  has  ever 
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been  put  on  the  books.  The  dlfflcuItT  and 
tbe  complexity  of  the  excess  profits  tax  are 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue that  we  get  from  it. 

The  final  reason  that  I  should  like  to  urge 
on  the  Congress  for  its  consideration  is  that 
the  excess'^profits  tax  cannot  be  a  static  tax. 
Its  basic  principle  is  that  earnings  during  a 
so-call«Kt  normal  period  can  be  compared 
with  earnings  of  the  taxable  year  and.  to  the 
extent  that  the  earnings  of  the  taxable  year 
are  in  excess  of  the  earnings  during  the  so- 
called  normal  period,  a  heavy  tax  should  be 
imposed.  But  even  assuming  that  a  period 
Is  normal  at  one  time  to  use  as  a  comparison 
against  the  cxirrent  year's  income,  the  nor- 
mal character  Is  lost  as  time  passes. 

We  are  now  comparing  earnings  in  1953 
with  earnings  for  the  period  from  1946-1949. 
Obviously,  we  could  not  compare  1980  earn- 
ings with  earnings  for  the  period  from  1946 
through  1949.  Through  the  passage  of  time, 
the  base  period  becomes  antiquated:  It  be- 
comes an  Inadequate  instrument,  by  any- 
body's standards,  to  use  to  meastire  excess 
profits  tax. 

Consequently,  even  if  Congress  decides  to 
retain  the  excess- profits  tax,  a  great  many 
revisions  will  obviously  have  to  be  made  in 
'order  to  do  any  measure  of  Justice  at  all, 
and  one  of  the  most  Important  ones  will 
have  to  deal  with  this  question  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  base  period. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  tax  that  needs 
constant  changing.  We  have  a  tax  that 
la  irrational.  We  have  a  tax  that 
doesnt  measure  income,  btrt  measures  fail- 
ure to  earn  income.  We  have  a  tax  which 
doesnt  raise  very  much  money.  (It  raises 
about  92  billion  out  of  gross  receipts  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  neighborhood  of 
•70  bUlion.  so  that  it  raises  only  slightly  in 
excess  of  3  percent  of  tbe  total  amount  of 
our  revenues.)  And.  finally,  we  have  a  tax 
which  the  Oovemment  Itself — or  those  who 
administer  the  tax — admits  is  difficult,  cum- 
bersome, unfair,  and  inequitable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  persons  who 
need  to  be  ctmvinced  that  the  excess-profits 
tax  should  be  allowed  to  die  on  June  30  are 
those  who  are  deceived  by  its  name,  who  ap- 
parently do  not  themselves  bear  the  bxirden 
of  the  tax.  and  who  do  not  realize  that  the 
excess-profits  tax  Is  an  unsound  tax  qua  tax, 
and  an  unsound  fiscal  instrument. 


P«7BCBt  of  Bdaace*  Dm  Scrnccmca  at 
Discharge 

EXTENSION  OF  KEIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  d  BRAY 

or  XKOiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  armed 
services  have  been  deliberately  with- 
holding information  from  discharged 
GI's  as  to  any  balance  of  money  that  is 
due  them  for  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

When  this  procediire  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  I  was  certain 
that  the  information  I  had  received  was 
erroneous.  Since  then  I  have  made  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  facts.  I  was 
already  aware  that  the  Government  had 
made  many  errors  in  the  pasrment  of 
allotments  to  the  dependents  of  service- 
men, and  I  was  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Government  was  very  active  and 
efficient  in  collecting  from  discharged 
GI's  any  overpayment  to  them  or  to  their 
dependents,  even  though  the  Govem- 


lent  was  entirely  at  fault  in  making 

e  overpayment.  I  am  in  no  way  crit- 
ibal  of  the  Government's  collecting  any 
iioney  due  it,  but  it  is  imbelievable  to 
I  le  that  our  Government  would  deliber- 
itely  keep  from  the  ex-GI  the  fact 
ttiat  he  had  money  due  him  for  his  mili- 
t  ary  service. 

In  the  course  of  my  Investigation,  I 
vrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 

bruary  18  asking  him  what  steps  are 
en  if,  as  the  result  of  the  final  audit 

the  pay  accoimt  of  a  member  of  the 
ed  Forces,  such  audit  reveals  that 

ere  is  money  due  the  ex-serviceman. 

also  asked  what  steps  are  taken  if,  on 

e  other  hand,  the  ex-serviceman  owes 

e  Government. 

Paragraph  3  of  the  answer  to  my  letter 
states  in  part: 

No  action  la  taken  to  notify  an  individual 
irho  has  been  discharged  or  released  from 
cctive  duty  of  any  amounts  due  him. 

Paragraph  5  of  the  letter  further 
jtates  in  part: 

When  it  Is  determined  that  Indebtedness 
(xists  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
1  een  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty, 
i>  request  for  payment  is  forwarded  to  the 
Individual  at  his  home  address.  If  a  reply 
I  i  not  received  within  a  reasonable  time  a 
lecond  request  is  dispatched  by  registered 
loail.  In  this  request  the  individual  will 
1 «  advised  that  the  item  will  be  turned  over 
1o  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the 
United  States  for  collection  action  30  days 
:  rom  the  date  of  the  second  letter  If  a  rea- 
I  onable  schedvile  of  payments  is  not  outlined 
I  dad  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  attempting  to 
>lame  the  armed  services  or  any  particu- 
ar  person  or  administration  for  this 
nost  unusual  situation.    Apparently  it 
i&  the  belief  of  the  Defense  Department 
I  officials,  and  they  so  state,  that  they  are 
I'equired  by  law  to  withhold  from  the 
I X -serviceman    information    regarding 
oney  that  is  due  hinL    If  that  is  the 
w,  then  it  should  be  changed;  and  I 
ave  today  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
cause  the  armed  services  to  be  Just  as 
onest  in  dealing  with  the  veteran  as  is 
xpected  of  the  veteran  in  dealing  with 
e  Defense  Department. 
We  have  all  noticed  in  recent  years 
1  aany  signs  of  general  disrespect  toward 
he  law  and  toward  the  Government. 
'  rhere  is  a  strong  tendency  to  believe 
hat  the  laws  of  this  Nation  are  admin- 
istered by  an  impersonal  and  in  some 
4ases   impenetrable   bureaucracy.     The 
ndividual  has  had  reason  to  wonder  if 
he  laws  of  this  Nation  are  being  en- 
orced  fairly  and  impartially:  and  the 
:  aany    disclosures    of    favoritism    and 
'  fixing"  are  adding  to  the  deterioration 
<f  public  morale. 

One  Off  the  most  important  tasks  be- 
ore  those  of  us  now  in  public  service  is 
restore  to  the  people  complete  con- 
dence  in  their  Government  and  in  their 
ublic  officials.  We  would  do  well  to 
mulate  one  great  American  who  walked 
miles  to  pay  a  woman  3  cents,  which 
e  had  overcharged  her  at  his  store.  I 
m  certain  that  Abe  Lincoln  felt  that  the 
vemment  is  as  much  required  to  no- 
y  citizens  of  its  indebtedness  to  them 
it  is  required  to  collect  their  indebted- 

1  ess  to  it. 
In  this  regard  I  ask  the  Government 
>  practice  and  show  the  same  honesty 


in  dealing  with  the  ex-serviceman  as  is 
expected  of  the  ex-serviceman  In  his 
dealings  with  the  Oovemment. 

This  action  will  not  only  assure  the 
veteran  of  getting  the  money  that  he 
has  honestly  earned,  but  may  contribute 
to  the  return  of  fair  treatment  which 
every  citizen  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  Government. 


The  Crimtoa  Crew  Rows  at  Hanrard 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 

or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vncnfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  June  3.  19S3 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  under  date  of  Thursday, 
May  28.  1953: 

Da.  Fmnrr  Is  Oooe  Knovgh  rem.  Habvakd 

The  failure  of  Harvard  University  to  dis- 
miss or  even  to  suspend  Dr.  Wendell  Hinkle 
Furry,  associate  professor  of  physics,  after 
Dr.  Furry 's  refusal  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning Communist  aflUlatlons  posed  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Conuolttee, 
and  later  before  a  subcommittee  of  that 
group,  is  astonishing.  Scarcely  less  aston- 
ishing is  the  almost  total  lack  of  comment 
on  the  Harvard  Corp.'s  action. 

It  was  brought  out  at  Dr.  Furryt  first 
appearance  before  the  conunlttee,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1953,  that  he  was  Instructor  in 
physics  at  Harvard,  1934-37;  assistant  pro- 
fessor, 1937-40;  associate  professor,  1940  to 
the  hearing  date,  except  for  1943-46  when 
he  was  employed  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  as  a  research  associate, 
under  contract  with  the  National  Defense 
Research  Committee,  working  on  problems 
connected  with  radar.  At  the  outset,  after 
it  was  established  that  Dr.  Furry  had  been 
a  member  and  at  one  time  treasxirer  of  an 
organization  known  as  the  American  Aasocl- 
ation  of  Scientific  Workers,  the  committee 
encountered  a  refusal  to  give  testimony. 
Asked  by  Committee  Counsel  Frank  Taven- 
ner  if  he  knew  whether  or  not  any  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  at  Harvard  Joined 
the  AASW,  Dr.  Furry  replied: 

"Sir,  on  the  grounds  of  my  rights  •■  a 
citizen  under  the  fifth  amendment,  rights 
of  free  speech  and  assembly,  and  my  rights 
and  privileges  under  the  fifth  amendment 
not  to  be  a  witness  against  myself,  I  de- 
cline to  answer  the  question." 

A  little  later  the  following  exchange  ioalk 
place: 

"Mr.  MouLOXB  (Representative  Mo«oak  if. 
MovLDxx).  Are  you  now  •  member  of  the 
Communist  Party? 

"Mr.  FuRXT.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  th« 
grounds  I  have  stated  before. 

"Mr.  Kkaxnxt  (Representative  Bcbmako  W. 
Kkakmxt  ) .  If  you  were  not  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  would  you  so  state? 

"Mr.  PuKBT.  Your  question,  sir? 

"Mr.  Keabnxt.  I  say  if  you  were  not  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  would  you 
so  state  to  this  committee? 

"Mr.  FxTBXT.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  th« 
grounds  that  I  have  stated  before." 

It  was  established  that  Dr.  Furry  was 
among  those  who  signed  a  protest  against 
the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges,  the  long- 
shoremen's union  leader;  that  he  was  among 
38  educators  who  protested  the  4-year  sen- 
tence of  Earl  Browder  for  fraudulently  ex- 
ecuting an  application  for  a  passport.  Tbe 
Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Committee  was 


cited  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  as  subversive  on  December  4,  1947;  in 
March  1948  the  committee  sponsored  a  na- 
tional reception  for  Madame  Irene  JoUot- 
Curle,  and  Dr.  Furry  was  listed  as  a  member 
of  the  reception  committee. 

Subsequently  occurred  this  question  and 
answer: 

"Mr.  KXAMKZT.  I  am  going  to  ask  jrou.  then, 
do  you  know  an  Individual  by  tbe  name  of 
Eugene  Dennis?  (One  of  the  Communist 
Party  leaders  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Government  by  force.) 

•■Mr.  FuuT.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion." 

Dr.  Furry  then  was  asked  If  he  was  at  any 
time  a  member  of  a  Communist  Party  unit 
or  cell  within  the  teaching  prof esslpn  of 
Harvard;  If  he  was  now  a  member  St  any 
Communist  ceU  at  Harvard  or  anywhere  else; 
and  if  he  ever  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  any  time;  and  to  each 
of  these  Dr.  Furry  refused  to  give  a  reply. 
■tVjward  the  end  of  the  Febnuu7  26  hearing, 
this  exchange  occurred: 

"Mr.  Kkarmkt.  Do  you  believe  that  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  today  is 
Inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States? 
•'Mr.  FumxT.  Sir,  that  Is  a  matter  about 
which  I  am  perhaps  not  certain." 

On  April  16,  Dr.  Furry  appeared  before  a 
Boxise  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
subcommittee.  On  March  17,  he  had  sent  to 
that  committee  an  affidavit  he  desired  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  his  testimony.  In  an 
accomp>anylng  letter  he  said  that  "I  have  de- 
cided that  I  wish  •  •  •  to  answer  certain 
ones  of  the  questions  that  I  refused  to  an- 
swer" at  the  February  26  hearing.  Tlie  affi- 
davit declared: 

"I  am  not,  and  have  not  been  at  any  time 
In  at  least  the  last  2  years,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  present  eslstenoe  at  Harvard  University 
of  any  group  or  ceU  of  the  Communist  Party." 
Questions  developed  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Furry  would  discuss  nothing  prior  to  March 
1.  1951. 

Representative  Kit  Ci.aBDT  asked  this 
question : 

"Mr.  CLAKirr.  What  took  place  on  or  about 
March  1  that  enabled  you  to  single  that  spe- 
cific period  out,  or  that  specific  date  out? 

"Dr.  Fu««T.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

"Mr.  Claxot.  Is  there  some  apprehension 
on  your  mind  that  you  might  incriminate 
yourself  in  some  other  way  than  an  admis- 
sion in  the  Communist  Party? 

"Dr.  Fuxar.  The  apprehension  Is  that  an 
accusation  might  take  place. 
"Mr.  CiJUU>T.  A  wiMt7 
"Dr.  FnxKT.  An  accusation  of  a  criminal  act 
against  me  might  occur,  might  be  made. 

"Mr.  CLAiWT.  Did  you  have  some  relation- 
ship to  the  Commtinlst  conspiracy  against 
the  Nation? 

"Dr.  FuKBT.  Sir.  I  cant— I  cant  explain  the 
whole  situation.  I  am  refusing  to  explain  my 
whole  situation." 

On  this  unsatisfactory  note  the  subcom- 
mittee dismissed  Dr.  Furry. 

On  May  19,  at  the  last  faculty  meeting  of 
the  academic  year,  the  Harvard  Corp.  released 
its  report  on  Dr.  Furry.  The  corporation's 
statement  Including  the  foUowlng: 

"We  have  approved  the  principle  that  no 
general  nile  will  be  applied  to  cases  in  which 
members  of  oxir  teaching  staff  invoke  the 
fifth  amendment,  but  that  each  case  will  be 
decided  on  Its  merits  after  full  and  deliberate 
consideration. 

"Dr.  Furry  came  to  Harvard  In  1934.  He 
Joined  a  small  group  of  the  Communist 
Party  at  Harvard  In  1938,  because  he  felt  it 
provided  the  most  effective  leadership  In 
aiding  the  Spanish  Loyalists  in  combating 
Nazism.  He  remained  a  member  \mtU  1947. 
During  his  membership  Dr.  Furry  participat- 
ed in  activities  which  were  secret  or  de- 
ceptive In  varying  degrees.  These  Included 
•  •  •  Mveral  Instances  volunteered  by  Dr. 


Furry  of  his  furnishing  incomplete  or  false 
Information  to  Government  investigation 
agenciee.  In  one  Instance  In  particular  he 
told  an  investigation  agent  in  1944  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  believe  an  applicant  for  a 
position  for  classified  Government  work  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
although  Dr.  Furry  knew  the  applicant  had 
been  a  member.  During  1947  Dr.  Fiury 
dropped  out  of  the  Conununist  Party.  •  •  • 
He  continued  as  late  as  1950  to  lend  his 
name,  with  little  or  no  Investigation,  to 
statements  for  causes  in  which  the  Commu- 
nist Party  was  interested."  (Dr.  Furry  testi- 
fied on  February  26  that  it  was  his  custom 
to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  in  connec- 
tion with  protests  and  statements  after  tele- 
phoned solicitations,  often  by  "an  unidenti- 
fied person,"  an  admission  that  the  com- 
mittee found  surprising. — Editor.] 

The  corporation  then  observes  that  the 
action  it  may  take  is  governed  by  the  third 
statute  of  the  university  that  says  "all  offi- 
cers of  Instruction  are  subject  to  removal 
by  the  corporation  only  for  grave  misconduct 
or  neglect  of  duty  •  •  •."  The  statement 
then  says  (a)  there  was  no  neglect  of  duty, 
therefore  it  must  be  determined  if  the  facts 
set  forth  show  "grave  misconduct"  on  Dr. 
Furry's  part;  (b)  that  "In  the  absence  of  ex- 
traordinary circxuistances  we  would  regard 
present  membership  in  tbe  Communist  Party 
by  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  grave  mis- 
conduct. Justifying  removal";  (c)  the  use  of 
the  fifth  amendment  by  a  faculty  member 
Is  deplored  as  "entirely  inconsistent  with  tbe 
candor  to  be  expected  of  one  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  that  "we  wUl  not  shut 
oiu'  eyes  to  the  inference  of  guilt  which  the 
use  of  the  fifth  amendment  creates  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense.  •  *  *  We  regard  it 
as  misconduct,  though  not  necessarily  grave 
misconduct." 

Although  it  Is  not  clear  how  the  corpora- 
tion arrived  at  the  conclusion.  It  says  that 
Dr.  Furry  "has  not  been  active  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  since  1947."  If  Dr.  Furry  told 
the  corporation  that.  It  Is  more  than  he  was 
willing  to  tell  the  House  committee.  Tbta 
comes  the  decision: 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  Incident  in  which 
Dr.  Furry  gave  false  Information  to  the  In- 
vestigating agent,  we  would  find  that  Dr. 
Furry's  former  activities  In  connection  with 
the  Oonununlst  Party,  and  his  use  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  constituted  misconduct 
but  not  grave  misconduct.  But  this  Incident 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  overlook.  We 
find  it  fell  so  far  below  the  standard  of  moral 
conduct  to  be  expected  of  a  member  of  our 
faculty  as  to  constitute  grave  misconduct. 
However,  in  view  of  aU  the  circumstances  in 
this  case,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  incident  occurred  9  years  ago  In 
a  very  different  climate  of  poUtical  opinion, 
we  think  that  the  Interests  of  the  university 
will  be  best  served  by  some  other  action  than 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Furry  at  this  time.  We 
therefore  leave  our  finding  of  grave  mis- 
conduct in  full  effect  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
If  at  any  time  during  that  period,  either  be- 
cause of  Dr.  Furry's  future  conduct  or  be- 
cause of  contrary  evidence  as  to  his  past 
conduct,  we  should  deem  it  to  be  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  university  to  remove  him.  we 
will  do  BO.  After  the  end  of  that  period  Dr. 
Furry  will  not  be  subject  to  removal  solely 
on  the  basis  of  this  finding  of  grave  miscon- 
duct, and  may  be  removed  only  after  new 
proceedings." 

Note  the  phrase.  "In  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances in  this  case."  What  circumstances 
are  known  to  the  Harvard  Corp.  beyond  those 
disclosed  In  the  imlverslty's  formal  state- 
ment on  the  matter? 

From  the  official  transcript  of  Dr.  Furry's 
testimony  and  from  the  Harvard  Corp.'s 
statement,  it  appears  that  we  have  In  this 
fellow  a  former  Communist  who  was  an  ac- 
tive member  and  assocUta  of  Communist 
causes  from  1938  to  at  least  1947,  and  po«lbly 
untu  as  recently  as  1961;  he  to  a  liar  who  on 


one  occasion  did  not  hesitate  to  give  false 
information  if  by  doing  so  he  could  help  In 
pi^/Ting  a  Conununist  in  classified  Govern- 
ment work;  while  employed  at  Harvard  he 
undertocA  activities  for  the  Communist 
Party  that  were  "secret  or  deceptive  in  vary- 
ing degrees":  he  continues  to  evade  answer- 
ing direct  questions  because  to  answer  them, 
he  says,  might  tend  to  implicate  him  in  • 
criminal  offense.  All  of  this,  the  Harvard 
Corp.  says,  constitutes  "grave  misconduct," 
but  not  "grave"  enough  to  fire  him.  Ordi- 
nary words  must  have  a  meaning  at  Cam- 
bridge far  different  from  the  meaning  they 
convey  everywhere  else. 


Fariej,  Now  6S,  Is  PrMid  of  Ifis  Career 

EXHENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  nw  TO*K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  19S3 

Mr.  KEOQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  by  Steven  V. 
David,  dated  May  31,  1953.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting article  on  and  tribute  to  a 
great  American. 

Faxuct,  Now  65,  la  Pxodb  or  Hjb  CaKSza 
(By  Steven  V.  David) 

Nxw  ToBK,  May  80. — James  A.  Farley, 
master  poUtician  and  successful  business- 
man, tximed  65  today,  obviously  proud  of  a 
brimf  lU  career  and  looking  healthy  enough  to 
Uve  much  of  it  over  again. 

"I've  had  a  hectic  time  of  It  and  enjoyed 
every  minute."  Parley  said  in  an  interview. 
It  was  Saturday,  and  the  offices  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp..  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
were  deserted  except  for  the  big  man  at  a 
desk  piled  high  with  reports,  letters,  and 
newspapers. 

"You  know,"  he  said.  Tve  been  In  politics 
and  I've  been  in  business,  and  I've  got  a  lot 
of  pleasure  out  of  both.  In  politics,  you  get 
pleasure  out  of  the  successes  in  which  you  are 
permitted  to  participate.  But  the  greatest 
pleasure  is  the  help  you  can  extend  to  many 
people  because  of  the  Infiuenoe  you  may 
have.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  now  that  I 
don't  run  into  somebody  who  thanks  me  for 
the  help  I've  been  able  to  give. 

"In  business."  he  went  on.  "you  get  pleas- 
ure out  of  the  progress  of  the  firm  you're 
associated  with.  I'm  pleaaed  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp." 

He  added,  however,  that  the  growth  of 
Coca-Cola  overseas  can  be  attributed  to  the 
vision  and  courage  of  Robert  W.  Woodruff, 
chairman  of  the  parent  Coca-Cola  Co.'b 
executive  committee. 

fjmwmK   nrraarwiNXD 

Farley  said  that  for  him,  politics  and  btisl- 
ness  always  have  been  intertwined.  He 
started  in  politics  at  21  as  district  commit- 
teeman In  Grassy  Point,  N.  T.,  his  home- 
town, and  reached  the  top  as  Democratic 
national  chairman  after  he  helped  win  the 
presidential  nomination  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1932. 

*T^3r  36  consecutive  years,"  he  said.  "I  waa 
chitiripun  of  some  political  subdivision  of  the 
party.  First  the  town  committee,  then  the 
county  and  State  committeea,  and  finally  the 
national  committee." 

His  business  career  began  at  18  when  be 
took  a  Job  as  bookkeeper  for  a  paper  com- 
pany. At  ao  he  Joined  United  States  Gypeum 
Co.  as  a  bookkeeper  and  stayed  untu  1934. 
when  he  took  a  Job  with  Universal  Gypaum 
Co. 
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In  1»36,  he  formed  James  A.  Farley  *  Oo, 
a  building  materials  firm,  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Harry  B.  Ftnnegan.  Several  years 
later,  with  five  other  firms,  General  Builders 
Supply  Ckjrp.  was  founded.  Parley  was  pres- 
ident— a  post  he  held  until  he  became  Post- 
master General  on  March  4,  1933. 

Parley  became  chairman  of  the  Coca-Ck)Ia 
Export  Corp.  In  1940,  when  he  resigned  as 
Postmaster  General.  He  remained  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  un- 
til 1944,  and  has  had  no  otDcial  position  In 
the  party  since. 

TALKS    WTIH    BVmTBOMT 

The  elevator  operator  who  takes  you  up 
to  the  export  division's  offices  will  tell  you 
that  Parley  Is  "a  regular  Joe — he  talks  to 
•verybody  in  the  car.  even  total  strang«rs." 

"I  like  people,"  Farley  remarked,  "and  I'm 
on  speaking  terms  with  everyone  I  ever  met 
or  came  In  contact  with  dmring  a  long  and 
rather  hectic  political  career." 

He  paused  thoughtfully  and  then  went  on: 

"You  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  your  abil- 
ity to  do  a  good  turn  for  people.  Many 
people  proceed  on  the  theory  that  they  got 
Into  the  position  they  occupy  on  their  own 
power,  forgetting  the  fact  that  as  they  went 
up  the  stairs  there  were  people  helping  them 
along  the  way  and  making  sacrifices  for 
them.  That's  true  in  politics,  and  It's  true 
In  business,  too. 

"Tou  know,"  he  said,  "things  don't  happen 
in  life;  they're  brought  about. 

**I  have  a  great  affection  for  this  country," 
he  added.  "It's  been  kind  to  me.  And  the 
people  have  been  very  kind,  helpful  and 
considerate. 

"I've  tried  during  my  lifetime  to  give  as 
much  of  myself  as  possible  to  the  people  and 
the  country  because  much  has  been  given 
to  me." 

n^ley  Is  proud  of  his  good  health. 

"Funny  thtog."  he  observed.  "I  dont  feel 
any  different  now  than  I  did  30  years  ago. 
Only  change  I've  noticed  Is  that  I  get 
winded  when  I  run  upstairs.  So  I  d<si't  rvm 
upstairs." 

ta  umaa  to  wobx 

*^  walk  as  much  as  I  can.  And  down 
through  the  years.  I've  been  going  to  a 
Turkish  bath,  where  I  sit  arotmd  and  relax 
or  Jiunp  in  the  pool. 

"I  watch  my  weight.  If  X  see  I'm  up  a 
pound.  I  stay  off  white  bread,  potatoes, 
desserts,  and  candy.  Fve  never  been  on  a 
regular  diet  in  my  life.  I  weighed  216  In 
1990.  and  the  other  night  I  came  out  of 
the  Turkish  bath  weighing  216^. 

"Outside  ot  a  cold  or  two."  be  added. 
"I've  never  been  sick  in  my  life." 

Farley  has  never  used  cigarettes  or  liquor. 

"When  I  was  confirmed  in  the  chxuch  at 
12,  I  took  a  pledge  not  to  drink  or  smoke 
until  I  was  21."  he  explained.  "When  I 
reached  that  age,  I  was  in  politics  and  my 
mother  suggested  that  I  shoxUdnt  drink  or 
•moke.    I've  never  done  either. 

"I  dont  think  I  could  have  carried  on 
when  the  pace  was  hard  if  I  had,"  Farley 
added.  "I  always  could  get  tinder  the  shower 
In  the  morning  and  feel  in  great  shape." 

Farley  Is  extremely  active.  He  reckcmed 
he  has  been  to  60  banquets  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  most  of  them  business  gatherings. 
And  that  doesnt  Include  28  luncheons  and 
Innumerable   par^'  s. 

He  works  long  hoiun.  He  arrives  at  9  a.  m. 
and  rarely  leaves  before  7  p.  m.,  using  Satur- 
days to  keep  up  with  reports  and  correspond- 
ence. 

The  Parleys  have  three  children:  Mrs. 
Glenn  Montgomery  of  Scarsdale.  N.  T.;  Mrs. 
Bdward  Hlckey  HI.  of  Qrosse  Polnte.  Mich., 
and  James  A.  Farley,  Jr. 

There  are  five  grandchildren,  one  of  them. 
James  A.  Jr's  boy,  la  named  James  A. 
FtUij  HL 


>f>Olgll    MtDfO    BACK 

)<arley  has  written  two  books  about  po- 
llt  .cal  events  of  his  long  career,  and  both 
ar )  must  reading  at  many  universities.  He 
111  es  to  reread  the  books  himself. 

'It  brings  back  memories,"  he  said  quietly. 

live  a  lot  of  things  over  again." 


'  fetcnuu'  AdmioutratioB  Ho«iutaI  a>d 
Medkal  Proframs 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIklARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OV  XXiLIMOn 
[N  THE  HOX7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1953 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
inblude  herewith  letters  from  the  Madi- 
scp  County  (111.)  Council  of  Veterans 
Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled 
AAierican  Veterans  Auxiliary,  No.  53, 
C^^mite  City,  m.,  calling  upon  Congress 
appropriate  sufficient  fimds  to  carry 
oilt  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal and  medical  programs.  The  letters 
led  by  Roy  G.  Kunnemann,  com- 
der  of  the  Madison  County  Council. 
and  by  Bonnie  McCosky,  com- 
der  of  the  DAV  Auxiliary  No.  53, 
follow: 

IVhereas,  In  November  1952,  the  personnel 
of  the  VA  hospitals  was  cut  by  10  percent, 
thereby  reducing  the  bed  capacity  of  said 
hcspitals;  and 

IK^ereas  the  bed  capacity  of  VA  hospitals 
being  lessened,  the  niunber  of  eligible  vet- 
erins  to  said  hospitals  was  reduced  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  hardship  is  being  pltceO. 
uion  veterans  needing  hospitalization,  by 
being  either  denied  hospitalization  or  by 
be  ing  placed  upon  a  waiting  list,  thus  plac- 
In ;  their  health  in  Jeopardy  in  nuuiy  cases; 
'  ar  d 

Wtyenma  certain  laws  have  been  enacted 
foi'  the  benefit  ol  all  veterans  that  have 
served  their  country  In  time  of  need,  many 
hs  ve  been  disabled  doing  this,  all  have  suf- 
fei  ed  financial  losses  in  doing  this,  because 
of  the  lack  of  appropriations  of  funds  suf- 
ficlent  to  fulfill  the  needs  these  men  are 
sulering:  and 

IVhereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
th»  United  States,  being  an  organization  of 
ov  irseas  veterans  and  working  for  the  inter- 
es  s  of  all  veterans,  ask  that  all  hospital 
be  Is  be  restored  and  that  the  hospitals  be 
f u  ly  staffed,  and  that  the  new  hospitals 
thit  have  been  planned  be  built  and  fully 
St]  ffed.  and  that  sufficient  appropriations  be 
mi  de  to  meet  these  and  other  requirements 
foi  benefits  as  prescribed  by  existing  laws  or 
acs:  Therefore  be  it 

iewlved.  That  the  Madison  County  Coun- 
cil Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stiites,  with  a  membership  of  over  9,000,  be 
pU  ced  on  record  in  seeking  the  full  restora- 
tic  n  (rf  hospital  beds  and  staffs  and  that 
fu  1  appropriation  be  made  for  same  as  well 
as  All  other  veterans'  needs  and  benefits. 

;  >a8sed  by  tmanimous  vote  of  all  delegates 
re]  iresentlng  all  member  posts  in  Madison 
County  Council.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  this  14th  day  of  May 
191  3,  in  meeting  assembled  at  Alton,  CI. 
Attest: 

Rot  O.  KxnntsicAirw, 
Commander,  Madison  County  Coun* 
cU.  Veterans  ot  Foreion  WarM. 


DI8ABLID  AicnxcAjr  VrmtAMS, 
AxnoLXArr  No.  53, 
Granite  City.  lU. 
Congressman  Mn.vnt  Pncx. 
House  of  Representativet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAS  CoiraazssiCAN  Pxicx:  We,  the  Disabled 
Americans  Veterans  Auxiliary,  protest  the 
cutting  of  appropriations  for  the  veterans  of 
the  United  States.  Why?  What  are  they 
going  to  do  with  the  money  they  save,  caus- 
ing some  veterans  to  go  without  medical 
benefits?  I  hope,  whatever  they  do  with  it. 
that  it  hrlps  them  out.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  these  sick  and  disabled  boys? 
Are  we  going  to  let  them  die  because  someone 
in  Washington  said.  "Cut  the  veteran  spend- 
ing." They  fought  for  us  and  it's  our  duty  to 
take  care  of  them. 

We  cannot  do  this  properly  without  the 
funds  with  which  to  do  it.  It  Is  understood 
that  you  have  always  helped  the  veterans  in 
the  past.  Please  don't  stop  now.  It's  up  to 
all  of  us  now;  they  won't  listen  to  us  one  at 
a  time,  so  we  have  banded  together  and  are 
fighting  for  what  we  want  and  know  Is  right. 

Oiu-  national  commander,  Floyd  Ming,  has 
urged  us  to  write  letters  and  this  is  what 
we  ore  doing  until  we  get  the  appropriations 
that  we  want.  How  many  Government  offi- 
cials have  ever  been  in  a  veterans'  hoepltalf 
How  many  have  ever  seen  the  things  that  a 
war  can  do  to  a  man?  We  have  been  and  seen, 
therefore  we  know  these  things. 

"nils  is  to  you  men  in  Washington,  the 
next  time  you  find  yourselves  saying,  "Cut 
down  on  veteran  spending,"  stop  and  think. 
but  for  the  help  of  God.  that  could  be  me  in 
the  hospital.  Tou  have  both  your  bodies 
and  minds — they  havent. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  plasM 
help  us. 

BomaB  McOocKT, 

Commander. 


How   the   PropoMd    RedodiM  fa   VA 
Fuds  WmU  Affect  AroMa 


EZISNSION  OF  REBIARKB 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  A  PAHEN 

or  ASizoirA 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAITVEB 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Depart- 
ment Commander  C.  R.  Waters  of  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Ari- 
zona, has  submitted  to  me  the  following 
letter.  It  constitutes  a  survey  of  the  vet- 
erans' medical  program  in  J^rizona  and 
points  out  the  seriousness  of  what  will 
happen  if  the  Congress  does  not  provide 
sufflcieni  funds  to  properly  administer 
this  program. 

Thb  AmucAH  Lmiow. 
DcPAancBirr  or  AaiaoirA, 
Phoenix,  AriM^  June  1,  1953. 
Hon.  Hasolo  PATTXir. 

Congressman.  State  of  Arizona.  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DsAX  Congressman  :  Since  the  delayed  re- 
lease of  the  revised  VA  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1954,  the  American  Legion  in  Arizona 
has  attempted  to  determine  how  the  pro- 
posed reduction  In  the  budget  Items  will 
affect  the  operation  of  the  vario\is  services 
of  the  VA  in  Arizona.  As  you  may  well 
understand,  trying  to  draw  reasonably  accu- 
rate conclusions  with  such  a  short  period 
for  study  is  a  most  difficult  task.  The  prob- 
lem becomes  even  more  complicated  by  the 
Inclusion  of  an  undistributed  general  reduc- 
tion.   We  believe  that  the  following  analysis 


Is  reasonable  In  light  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  the  four  VA  facilities  and 
their  divisions  in  Arizona. 

It  would  appear  that  the  operations  In 
the  VA  regional  office  in  Phoenix  will  be  im- 
paired to  some  extent  by  a  reduction  in 
personnel.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the 
reduction  would  amount  to  approximately 
15  people  in  this  facility,  which  could  be 
allocated  roughly  to  the  following  categories: 
5  in  adminlBtrative.  finance,  and  supply:  1 
or  a  in  contact:  1  or  2  in  claims:  4  or  5  in 
V.  R,  and  E;  2  In  medical.  From  our  observa- 
tion we  believe  that  the  reduction  in  claims 
and  V,  R,  and  E  will  delay  the  processing  of 
claims  for  Korean  veterans  and  make  the 
supervisory  obligations  provided  by  law  for 
veteran  training  difficult  to  perform. 

Sustaining  this  combined  loss  of  person- 
nel in  those  operating  divisions  cited  will 
be  difficult  but  not  impossible  to  assume 
particularly  if  the  local  manager  is  given 
some  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  overall 
reduction  in  order  that  the  cut  might  be 
made  in  places  which  will  least  affect  direct 
service  to  veterans. 

The  propoeed  reductions  in  the  medical 
service  represent  the  major  problem — this 
being  true  in  the  regional  office  operation  as 
well  as  in  the  hospitals.  It  would  appear 
that  there  would  be  a  loss  of  about  two 
people  in  the  medical  division  in  Phoenix  in 
addition  to  a  loss  of  about  $60,000  in  funds 
used  to  provide  care  for  veterans  who  need 
treatments  for  their  service-connected  con- 
ditions and  who  reside  in  communities 
where  no  VA  facility  is  available.  This  means 
simply  that  there  would  be  insufficient  funds 
to  even  care  for  the  present  dental  backlog 
of  over  400  and  that  all  treatment  author- 
ized in  fiscal  1954  would  automatically  be- 
come backlogged  for  possible  treatment  if 
funds  are  authorized  in  fiscal  1955. 

The  already  curtailed  number  of  author- 
ized medical  treatments  for  veterans  for 
service-connected  conditions  would  be  fur- 
ther reduced.  This  will  directly  penalize 
those  Arizona  veterans  sviffering  from  war- 
incurred  disabilities  who  do  not  conven- 
iently live  within  commuting  medical  dis- 
tance and  who  must  rely  on  hometown  care. 
Of  course,  the  previously  used  false-economy 
practice  of  transporting  the  veterans  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  to  a  VA  facility  for  care 
could  be  resorted  to  as  in  the  past  if  travel 
funds  are  available.  Such  a  procedure  to 
provide  care  would  not  seem  advisable  or 
even  possible  under  the  reduced  budget.  In 
effect,  the  reduction  of  this  fund  Is  another 
way  of  stating  that  the  group  proposing  the 
reduced  amount  is  more  competent  to  deter- 
mine the  amoiuit  of  medical  care  needed  by 
the  veteran  for  his  war-incurred  disability 
than  the  doctor  in  his  hometown  who  pro- 
vides the  care.  If  individual  doctors  delib- 
erately overtreat  a  veteran  for  personal 
gain,  such  an  abuse  should  not  be  ccarected 
by  slide-rule  medical  appropriations  which 
allocate  treatment  on  a  dollar-available  ba- 
sis rather  than  a  medical-needs  basis. 

In  connection  with  the  hospital  program 
we  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  ob- 
vious further  curtailment  of  usable  beds 
which  could  not  be  avoided  if  the  nearly 
•28  million  reduction  is  made.  Approxi- 
mately 8  percent  of  the  beds  operated  by 
the  VA  are  classified  as  being  in  TB  hos- 
pitals. Of  these  TB  beds  Arizona  has  ap- 
proximately 8  percent.  Attempting  to  de- 
termine Arizona's  portion  of  the  proposed 
reduction  in  the  Item  of  inpatient  hosplUl 
care  as  the  allocation  has  been  set  up  for  TB 
service,  it  would  seenr  reasonable  to  expect 
a  further  reduction  in  usable  beds  in  Ari- 
zona by  about  15  for  tubercular  veterans. 
This  conclusion  is  reached,  of  coiu'se,  with- 
out knowing  what  local  conditions  and  ad- 
ministrative theory  might  enter  into  the 
final  allocation  of  the  reduced  funds  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  central  6fllce  au- 
thoriUes. 


As  you  know,  a  24-bed  neuropeychiatric 
unit  at  the  Phoenix  VA  hospital  has  never 
been  activated  becaiise  of  lack  of  funds  to 
provide  necessary  personnel.  A  proposed 
economy  move  to  consolidate  the  medical  de- 
partments of  the  regional  oflioe  and  the 
hospital  in  order  to  save  rent  would  seem  to 
be  canceled  under  one  item  in  the  budget 
which  has  been  eliminated  because  altera- 
tions in  the  hospital  structure  are  necessary 
before  the  consolidation  can  be  feasibly  ac- 
complished. The  complete  elimination  of 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  neuropey- 
chiatric hospital  in  California  wiU  directly 
affect  hospital  care  for  Arizonlans  since  it  is 
necessary  to  ship  such  patients  out  of  State 
even  now  and  the  small  unit  at  Phoenix, 
which  could  not  be  activated  under  previous 
appropriations,  obviously  could  not  be  opened 
under  reduced  appropriations.  The  general 
medical  and  surgical  operation  at  this  hos- 
pital which  has  consistently  run  about  96 
percent  of  occupancy  would  also  be  impaired 
by  a  reduction  in  personnel  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  perhaps  five  beds. 

The  need  for  the  propoeed  clinical  build- 
ing at  the  VA  hospital  in  Tucson  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  Planning  was  inter- 
rupted by  World  War  n.  Intermingling  of 
inpatients  and  outpatients,  TB  and  non- 
TB,  in  common  waiting  rooms,  laboratory  fa- 
cilities, etc.,  has  created  a  health  situation 
which  could  at  best  be  described  as  extreme- 
ly hazardous.  Cancellation  of  all  altera- 
tions as  proposed  merely  insures  the  cqn- 
tlnual  worsening  of  this  critical  situation. 

The  difference  between  operating  beds  and 
xisable  beds  is  demonstrated  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Center,  Prescott.  where  ad- 
missions to  the  hospital  are  restricted  to  the 
point  that  only  approximately  75  percent  of 
the  beds  are  in  xise  at  certain  periods  due  to 
inability  to  provide  the  necessary  care  which 
could  be  corrected  by  sufficient  staffing. 

It  would  seem  thai  the  entire  question  of 
whether  or  not  reduction  should  be  made 
particularly  in  hospital  care  funds  nas  re- 
solved Itself  into  the  basic  issue  of  whether 
or  not  hospitalization  should  be  allowed  to 
veterans  for  non-service-connected  condi- 
tions. It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  medi- 
cal indigents  who  are  receiving  and  will  re- 
ceive such  care  will  necessarily  be  a  public 
charge.  Arizona's  assuming  such  a  responsi- 
bility which  truly  belongs  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion served  by  these  veterans  would  be  an 
additional  tax  burden  added  to  one  which 
even  now  is  sufficient  to  provide  necessary 
public-health  services. 

In  the  face  of  an  ever-increasing  casualty 
list  in  Korea,  reduction  in  services  to  those 
who  have  and  are  serving  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend. Perhaps  the  issue  should  be  dis- 
posed of  openly  in  the  usual  American  way 
rather  than  to  impair  service  to  all  veterans 
including  the  war  wounded  until  curtail- 
ment has  reached  the  point  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  elimination  of  the  nonservice  eligi- 
bility would  restore  the  first-rate  care  to 
which  the  war  wounded  are  admittedly  en- 
titled. The  tactic  is  obvious  and  despicable 
when  veterans'  care  is  the  expendable  item 
used  in  such  a  campaign. 

Continual  fluctuations  In  appropriations 
and  attitude  toward  the  medical-care  pro- 
gram for  veterans  have  already  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  or  not  this  program  pro- 
vides quality  care  second  to  none.  Imposi- 
tion of  the  propoeed  reduction  will  natiu^lly 
have  its  effect  on  the  quality  of  service  which 
In  otir  opinion  would  make  it  impoesible  at 
*a  later  date  to  restore  first-rate  care. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  top  VA  officials  by 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  be  corrected 
by  blindly  cutting  the  agency's  appropria- 
tion since  the  only  one  who  can  possibly  be 
hurt  by  such  an  action  is  the  individual  vet- 
eran. Correction  of  administrative  proce- 
dures which  are  objectionable  to  Members 
of  Congress  would  seem  to  be  the  more  effi- 
cient way  to  acoompUsh  the  desired  end. 


We  would  suggest  to  our  congressional 
delegation  that  they  fcheck  more  carefully 
the  ability  of  the  Arizona  taxpayer  to  assume 
the  additional  load  of  medically  indigent 
veterans  before  relieving  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  of  its  historical  obligation  to  those  who 
have  served  our  country,  which  obligation 
was  concretely  expressed  by  Congress  itself 
In  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  R.  Watiss. 
Department     Commander,     iht 
AvMrican  Legion,. 


Voters  Riglitfally  Expect  Balanced  Bndfct 
aad  Reduced  Taxes  * 


SXT^INSION  OF  RE3ifARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  E^;)eaker.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  budget  can  be  balanced 
and  taxes  reduced  now  without  impair« 
Ing  national  defense.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished in  many  ways,  especially  by 
cutting  the  nmltl-billion-doUar  foreign 
dole,  not  to  mention  eliminating  mili- 
tary waste  which  the  administration 
publicly  recognizes. 

Last  November,  the  American  people, 
fed  up  with  taxing  and  spending,  voted 
for  a  change  to  economy  and  efSciency, 
and  we  are  obligated  to  provide  both 
without  further  delay.  This  must  in- 
clude a  balanced  budget  and  reduced 
taxes  for  everybody. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcord  an  editorial  from  the  May  20, 
1953,  edition  of  the  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Daily  Courier.  The  Memi)er8  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  will  do  well  to  heed  the 
advice  contained  therein. 

The  editorial  follows: 

POOK  ElSKlfBOWSS  RaCOKO  ON  BCOMOMT 

Voters  listening  to  Republican  orators, 
Incltiding  President  Eisenhower,  last  fall 
thought  they  heard  promises  to  cut  taxes. 
At  the  very  minimum,  they  anticipated  a 
balanced  budget  imder  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. 

This  year  they  get  neither.  All  they  get 
Is  more  promisee. 

After  4  months  In  office,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal to  cut  spending  as  outlined  in  es- 
President  Tnunan's  budget  by  only  »4^  bU- 
lion.  This  means  that  the  Government  wUl 
still  go  in  the  red  by  some  #6,400,000,000  In 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

There  are.  of  course,  excuses.  It  Is  true 
that  defense  production,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  in  the  tooUng-up  stage,  wUl 
really  begin  to  roll  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
This  will  mean  more  actual  spending  for 
arms,  as  distinguUhed  from  appropriations 
for  arms.  The  President  says  that  the  Tru- 
man budget  contained  no  actual  appropria- 
tions for  the  Korean  war  and  that  the  new 
administration  has  to  pay  for  that. 

But  President  Eisenhower  should  have 
made  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  budget 
and  foreseen  these  difficxilties  before  he 
promised  a  balanced  budget  and  tax  cuts. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  domestic 
situation  to  Justify  higher  expenditures.  If 
anything,  there  has  been  a  lessening  et 
world  tension.    Certainly  a  poor  record  oa 
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economy  cannot  tM  Justified  by  any  change 
in  th»  International  situation. 

Tberefor«.  the  public  U  Justified  in  laying 
that  the  administration  la  not  carrying  out 
its  campaign  promises.  All  will  agree  that 
it  la  not  wise  to  have  a  tax  cut  until  the 
Imdget  la  balanced.  But  the  very  least  that 
could  be  expected  dxirlng  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  a  balanced  budget.  Anything  less  than 
that  vlrtiially  clinches  President  Truman's 
argument  that  his  budget  could  not  be  cut. 

If  the  administration  and  Congress  con- 
eludes  that  defense  spending  cannot  be  re- 
duced any  more  than  Eisenhower  proposes, 
the  public  will  have  to  accept  that  decision. 
We  want  no  tinkering  with  the  national 
security  Just  to  save  money. 

But  Bepubllcans  in  Congress  may  have 
some  ideas  of  their  own  on  the  subject. 
They  will  realize  that  a  party  cannot  attack 
the  opposition  for  wild  extravagance  and 
then  continue  deficit  spending,  unless  it 
wants  the  public  to  conclude  that  econ- 
omy promises  were  mere  campaign  oratory. 
Kisenhower'B  speech  Tuesday  night  was.  in 
effect,  a  vindication  of  ex-President  Truman's 
position  on  spending. 


AMrett  of  Rcpreseatatm  KohmA  B. 
Keatmg  Bcf we  the  Sab  Frandsco  Bar 
As«odatk»,  May  29, 1953 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKB 


HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAuroainA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Ifr.  HILLINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
can  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
address  of  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
fnmi  New  York  [Mr.  Ksatiho]  concern- 
ing congressional  investigations. 

This  address  was  delivered  to  the  San 
n*ancisco  Bar  Association  May  29,  1953. 

The  address  follows: 

In  the  last  few  years,  congressional  Inves- 
tigations have  become  an  increasingly  con- 
troversial subject,  and  many  of  my  thought- 
ful colleagues  in  the  Congress  are  expressing 
concern  over  the  ciirrent  emphasis  on  this 
activity. 

None  of  us  questions  that  the  legitimate 
congressional  inquiry  la  an  Important  part 
of  the  machinery  designed  to  keep  our  demo- 
cratic Government  functioning  smoothly. 
Congress  wo\ild  often  find  itself  groping  in 
the  dark  if  it  had  no  way  to  go  out  and  get 
facts  as  a  basis  tor  passing  the  laws  which 
•re  its  principal  responsibility.  Moreover, 
when  the  Pederal  machinery  breaks  down,  or 
merely  needs  a  good  cleaning.  Congress  is  the 
body  which  should  have  the  right  to  step 
in  and  study  the  situation  and  set  it  right 
again.  The  Members  of  our  two  Houses  are 
the  only  direct  representatives  of  the  electo- 
rate in  the  whole  Pederal  structure.  Their 
power  to  call  the  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  account,  with  an  authoritative  "How 
come?"  should  never  be  lodged  elsewhere 
and  should  never  be  seriously  restricted  or 
impaired. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  this  power  must 
not  be  permitted  to  lead  us  into  excesses. 
There  are  over  a  hundred  congressional  in- 
quiries under  way  at  the  moment,  and  twice 
that  number  of  requests  for  new  investiga- 
tions pending.  Many  of  these  are  perfectly 
sound.  Many  concern  routine  matters  that 
never  attract  public  attention.  Tet  there 
have  been  enough  runaways  to  subject 
Congress  to  severe  criticism,  and  eno\igh 
duplications,  sinecures,  and  water  hauls  to 


th  reaten  to  dlacredlt  the  entire  InvestlgatlTa 
process. 

:  think  there  are  aereral  reasons  why  the 
lai  t  few  years'  crops  in  this  field  have  been 
so  abundant.  In  a  few  moments  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  an  inveetlgation  which  I 
In  tiated  and  in  which  I  aior  presently  serv- 
in  I  as  chairman,  so  to  the  exteni  that  this 
ac  ftlysis  is  critical  of  my  colleagues  I  accept 
fn  1  responsibility  tor  the  old  adage  about 
bl  vek  pots  and  black  kettles.  But  I  do  not 
in  end  to  criticize  unduly.  We  are  all  faced 
wl  Lh  these  problems,  and  I  think  we  should 
look  at  them  fairly  and  objectively  every 
til  Be  we  have  an  opp<»tunity  to  do  so. 

Jne  apparent  reason  for  so  many  Inveetl- 
gafcions  has  a  political  tinge,  so  I  will  get 
tfakt  out  of  the  way  first.  We  Republicans, 
ox  the  scene  in  Washington,  ttit  increasingly 
tta  tt  it  was  time  for  a  change  as  we  watched 
th »  multiplying  signs  that  the  preceding 
ad  ministration  had  been  in  power  too  long. 
A]  parently  many  of  our  good  Democratic 
colleagues  felt  the  same  way,  for  you  will 
re  All  that  the  expostn-es  of  mink  and  5- 
pt  reenters  and  the  mess  in  Washington 
w(Te  to  a  great  extent  accomplished  by  in- 
v<itigating  committees  under  Democratic 
lei  bdershlp.  This  was  a  responsible  attl- 
tvde,  and  I  express  the  hope  ttiat  my  own 
pi  rty  will  be  as  fearless  if  it  becomes  equally 
dlieolored  by  20  years  in  power.  In  short. 
wii  have  been  perfcmning  one  of  Congress' 
pi  rest  and  most  legitimate  functions  in  ex- 
pc  sing  the  weaknesses  of  too  much  inbreed- 
ii ;  among  members  of  the  enormous  clan 
w  to  seem  to  have  thought  they  were  set- 
il  id  in  Washington  for  life. 

A  second  reason  why  the  investigative 
finction  has  expcuided  Is  the  enomlous 
giowth  of  the  Government  Itself,  and  the 
m  oltipllcatlon  of  its  functions.  Congress  is 
a  sort  of  board  of  directors  to  one  of  the 
largest  corporate  enterprises  that  men  have 
in  mgined.  Every  time  we  add  new  employ - 
to  the  Pederal  payroll,  or  acquire  more 
Bts,  or  launch  into  new  undertakings,  the 
r^ponslblltles  of  Congress  for  overall  super- 
▼1  lion  increases  pro  tanto.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  I  think  we  must  accept  the  fact 
tl  at  big  government  Is  with  us  to  stay.  And 
C  ingress  must  go  on  seeing  to  it  that  big 
gcvemment  continues  to  be  good  govem- 
nent,  keeping  as  watchful  an  eye  as  posai- 
blB  on  every  aspect  of  the  operation. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  see  my 
cqlleagues  freed  to  do  this  important  super- 
vlkory  Job  better  by  being  relieved  of  some 
oi  the  lesser  responslbllltiee  that  are  still 
imposed  on  us.  Many  of  the  private  bills 
tt  at  clog  our  calendar  could  be  disposed  of 
by  omnibus  legislation.  And  I  think  otir 
oi  m  Inability  to  agree  on  giving  up  the  role 
at  city  coiuicll  for  the  city  of  Washington — 
b:  conferring  home  nile  on  the  District  of 
Ci  tlumbia — Is  both  a  mistake  for  Congress 
ai  id  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  National 
O  kpltal. 

A  third  probable  reason  why  there  are  so 
muiy  congressional  investigations  springs 
fr  >m  politics  in  a  different  aspect.  Nearly 
all  of  us  who  are  serving  in  Congress  are 
ttere  because  we  wanted  to  be  elected  and 
b(  cause  we  like  our  Jobs.  Most  of  us  would 
liJ  :e  to  succeed  ourselves  when  we  go  back  to 
ai  swer  to  otir  constituents  at  the  polls.  But 
etsry  year  there  Is  more  work  for  Congress 
to  do.  and  therefore  more  demands  on  us  to 
remain  in  Washington.  We  can't  discharge 
otr  responsibilities  to  the  Nation  and  stil^ 
get  home  for  a  large  part  of  each  year  to 
keep  in  direct  touch  with  the  people  who 
ell  cted  us.  One  practical  resolution  of  this 
dl  emma  Is  to  acquaint  oiu  constituents  with 
oi  T  activities  through  the  medium  of  an  in- 
veitigating  committee. 

Such  work  often  pays  dividends  in  terms 
of  political  prefennent.  The  altunni  asso- 
ei  ktlon  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
C<  mmittee,  for  Instance,  Is  firmly  entrenched 
over  on  the  Senate  side  of  Congress  these 
dc  ys.    One  of  its  distinguished  members  la 


exceptionally  well  placed  as  preeiding  officer 
of  that  august  body.  Senator  Ksrkvvm^ 
whose  name  became  linked  with  crime-bust- 
ing, very  nearly  received  his  party's  highest 
acclaim  at  Chicago  last  year.  President  Tru- 
man's stature  in  the  Senate  was  enhanced 
and  attention  focused  on  him  by  the  w(wk  ol 
the  committee  which  took  his  name.  And 
many  other  examples  could  be  cited. 

This  is  a  definite  pattern.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  many  public  servants  who  have 
plugged  faithfully  at  the  \inspectacular 
mountains  of  work  on  their  desks  in  Wash- 
ington have  lost  out  at  the  polls  to  adver- 
saries who  remained  at  home  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  prolonged  absences. 

I  dont  know  how  we  can  take  this  preseore 
off  our  elected  representatives.  Perhaps 
there  U  merit  in  the  occasionally  heard  sug- 
gestion that  the  terms  of  Repreeentatives 
ought  to  be  increased  to  4  years.  In  any 
event,  it  Is  an  increasingly  serious  problem, 
and  until  it  Is  solved  it  will  aways  have  a 
tendency  to  distort  the  impc»t  at  headline- 
making  investigations  and  exposures. 

The  fourth  problem  that  affects  congres- 
sional investigations  also  has  no  easy  80lu« 
tion,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Our  reading.  11a- 
tenlng.  and  watching  public  are  avid  for 
entertainment  rather  than  for  cold,  dry  in- 
formation about  the  workings  at  Govern- 
ment. Sometimes  I  suspect  it  Is  more  effec- 
tive, vis-a-vis  the  press  gallery,  to  be  sensa- 
tional or  contentious  than  to  be  fair,  or 
reasonable,  or  even  right.  I  cannot  con- 
demn any  figure  in  public  Ufe  for  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  press  gallery.  Oood  press  rela- 
tions are  Important  to  anyone  who  is  re- 
sponsive directly  or  indirectly  to  the  favor 
ot  the  electorate.  Nor  can  I  eondemn  the 
news  media  themselves.  They  merely  serve 
the  tastes  and  interests  of  their  re^Mctive 
publics.  But  the  interaction  of  these  ele- 
ments, day  in  and  day  out,  tends  seriously  to 
complicate  our  efforts  toward  objectivity  and 
restraint. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  believe  in  the 
congressional  Investigation.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  curbed  by  any  external  limitation. 
The  powers  of  Congress  in  this  respect  have 
been  projected  entirely  from  five  words  in 
the  Constitution.  Article  I  merely  vests  "all 
legislative  power  herein  granted"  in  Con- 
gress. Prom  the  beginnings  of  our  Govern- 
ment we  have  asstmied  that  this  legislative 
power  Included  the  right  to  seek  facts  for 
guidance  in  enacting  laws,  together  with  the 
right  to  inquire  into  how  existing  laws  are 
being  administered.  Prom  these  rights,  in 
turn,  we  have  assumed  the  existence  of  aux- 
iliary powers  such  as  the  Issuance  of  sub- 
penas,  the  administration  of  oaths,  compel- 
ling witnesses  to  testify,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  contempt.  Even  the  Supreme  Court 
is  reluctant  to  interfere  with  this  body  of 
assumptions,  since  to  do  so  wovild  be  trench- 
ing on  prerogatives  Incidental  to  the  sover- 
eign function  of  lawmaking. 

The  only  place  where  restraint  can  properly 
originate  is  therefore  within  Congress  Itself. 
I  can  see  no  way  to  lay  down  sharp  lines  to 
delineate  what  may  be  prcq>er  subject  mat- 
ter for  congressional  inquiries.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  rule-of-thumb  test  should  be.  in 
every  case,  whether  the  investigation  has  a 
direct  and  demonstrable  relation  to  the  law- 
making fiinctlon.  If  the  subject  matter 
does  not  affect  bona  fide  legislative  proposals, 
or  the  administration  of  existing  Pederal 
laws.  It  should  be  left  to  other  agencies.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  think  Congress  should 
invade  areas  where  its  only  purpose  is  to 
assemble  facts  for  the  amxisement  or  edifi- 
cation of  the  public. 

Such  a  rule  would  exclude,  for  example, 
the  suggested  investigaticm  of  the  mistreat- 
ment of  war  prisoners  by  our  enemies  in 
Korea.  As  far  as  I  can  see.  there  la  nothing 
that  Congress  could  do  to  remedy  that  situ- 
ation, lamentable  as  it  Is.  So  I  believe  my 
colleagues  have  wisely  decided  to  leave  th« 
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Inquiry  to  the  ezecutive  departments  and 
appropriate  international  agencies. 

Another  area  which  I  think  should  be 
scrupulously  avoided  is  the  domain  of  law- 
enforcement  ofllcers  and  the  criminal  courts. 
Only  in  the  case  of  Impeachment  does  Con- 
gress have  the  right  to  determine  whether 
a  particular  individual  has  committed  a 
specific  offense  against  society.  This  Is 
sometimes  a  very  challenging  distinction  to 
apply,  since  the  nuisfeasance  or  malfeasance 
of  individuals  is  often  the  clearest  measure 
of  neakness  in  administering  present  laws, 
or  of  the  need  for  new  laws.  But  congres- 
sional committees  should  never  conduct 
trials.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Judicial  arm. 

If  the  limitations  on  the  subject  matter 
proper  for  investigation  are  inevitably  some- 
what vague,  still  adequate  and  fair  limita- 
tions on  committee  procedures  need  not  be 
BO.  Congress  has  absolute  power  to  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs. 
And  this  is  a  point  at  which,  I  believe,  sub- 
stantial Improvements  can  be  made. 

In  each  of  the  last  three  Congresses  I  have 
pressed  for  legislation  which  would  formalize 
all  Investigation  procedures  on  the  House 
side.  Similar  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  Senate.  My  own  cwnmittee  has  adopted 
a  full  set  of  rules,  which  are  made  known 
to  every  witness  we  hear.  These  have  worked 
well,  for  the  most  part;  but  the  need  remains 
for  a  single,  uniform  set  applicable  to  all 
such  proceedings. 

Among  the  moet  necessary  limitations,  in 
my  view,  are  these: 

1.  The  committee  should  determine  and 
announce  in  advance  the  exact  scope  of  each 
particular  Inquiry  or  interrogation  which  it 
may  undertake  within  the  broad  scope  of  its 
authority. 

2.  The  use  of  closed  sessions  to  hear  wit- 
nesses should  be  made  subject  to  formal 
control,  by  requiring  majority  approval  in 
every  instance.  Taking  testimony  behind 
closed  doors  Is  often  a  valuable  protection 
for  the  witness;  but  it  can  also  lend  Itself, 
on  occasion,  to  grave  abuses  as  a  star  cham- 
ber examination,  to  probe  a  witness  and 
break  tiim  down  as  a  mere  prelude  to  ex- 
posing him  to  public  scrutiny  in  an  <^pta 
session. 

3.  Each  committee  should  restrain  the  is- 
suance ('  public  statemenU  relating  to  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  iinreleased  reports,  incom- 
plete findings,  etc.,  by  individual  committee 
members. 

4.  Such  things  as  witness'  right  to  counsel, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  counsel  at  hearings, 
and  the  right  to  submit  statemenU  or  inter- 
rogate other  witnesses,  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  made  known  to  all  interested  par- 
ties In  advance. 

6.  Some  protection  should  be  given  to  per- 
sons who  are  named  or  otherwise  implicated 
in  a  hearing  without  being  called  to  testify, 
as.  for  Instance,  by  giving  them  limited  rights 
to  appear  or  adduce  proof  before  the  com- 
mittee in  rebuttal. 

8.  The  committee  should  adhere  to  suit- 
ably adapted  tests  of  relevancy,  competency 
and  materiality,  based  on  standards  which 
have  been  developed  as  part  of  our  Jvidi- 
cial  tradition.  Most  of  the  procedures 
which  have  been  evolved  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  courtroom  could  profitably  be 
applied,  with  some  necessary  modifications, 
to   committee-hearing   procedures. 

The  subject  of  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage ot  oonunlttee  hearings  is  a  difllcult 
problem  and  of  increasing  Importance.  I 
suppose  I  am  conditioned  by  a  lawyer's  in- 
ate  conservatism  toward  mixing  these  media 
into  functions  that  are  often  quasi-Judicial 
In  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  some  matters 
are  obviously  of  siifflclent  national  Impor- 
tance to  merit  brofui  coverage,  and  it  is 
probably  a  good  thing  to  give  the  public  a 
direct  look  at  congressional  committees  in 
action  from  time  to  time.  I  think  we  must 
feel  our  way  very  cautiously  in  this  direc- 


tion. In  any  case,  I  believe  any  witness 
should  have  the  tUtimate  right  to  decline 
to  make  a  public  i^jpearance  via  these  media 
if  he  desires  to  Invoke  that  protection. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  note  briefly  two 
legislative  steps  which  I  hope  will  be  taken 
by  Congress  to  Improve  existing  committee 
procedures.  The  first  is  a  revision  of  the 
present  Immunity  statute,  which  has  long 
been  a  dead  letter  on  the  Pederal  statute 
books,  so  that  in  appropriate  cases  a  re- 
calcitrant witness  may  be  stripped  of  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  in  re- 
turn for  a  fair  Immunity  as  to  any  criminal 
activity' which  he  may  be  thus  compelled 
to  expose.  But  I  lean  toward  the  view  that, 
to  avoid  improperly  conferred  "immunity 
baths,"  the  concvirrence  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  be  required  for  any  congressional 
grant  of  immunity. 

The  second  legislative  improvement,  which 
I  have  Introduced  and  am  sponsoring.  Is  a 
new  law  authorizing  congressional  conunit- 
tees  to  apply  directly  to  the  Federal  cotirts 
for  orders  in  aid  of  their  contempt  powers. 
Instead  of  merely  citing  a  defiant  witness  for 
contempt,  and  leaving  him  to  be  punished 
long  afterward  In  the  courts,  under  the 
present  statute  which  makes  contempt  of 
Congress  a  misdemetinor,  the  conunittee 
under  this  procedure  could  apply  at  once 
for  a  direct  order  from  the  court  compelling 
the  testimony — backed  by  the  sanction  of 
the  court's  own  powers.  This  would  enable 
the  committee  if  entitled,  to  get  what  it 
wants,  namely,  the  testimony  of  the  witness, 
and  would  provide  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tection for  the  witness  himself  if  the  com- 
mittee's demand  proved  to  be  improper. 
There  are  ample  precedents  for  this  inno- 
vation, and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  salutary 
for  everyone  concerned. 

The  investigation  with  which  I  have  been 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  82d  and  83d  Con- 
gresses is  the  investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  conducted  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
This  was  undertaken  early  in  1952,  at  the 
time  all  the  scandals  were  breaking  in  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  elsewhere.  Since 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  closely  inte- 
grated with  these  agencies  in  enforcing  the 
laws,  it  was  felt  that  if  an  agemcy  had  gone 
sour  the  Department  set  up  to  administer 
Justice  was  almost  certainly  in  need  of 
scrutiny  too. 

Ilie  investigation  commenced  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  Pbank  L. 
Chklt,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  82d  Congress,  and 
has  continued  under  my  chairmanship  since 
January  of  this  year.  We  found  much  that 
needed  exposure  and  correction.  Treasury 
and  Justice  are  the  two  Departments  which — 
excepting  possibly  the  Post  Office — have  more 
day-to-day  contacts  with  the  American  peo- 
ple than  any  ottiers.  Both  were  gripped  in 
a  sort  of  creeping  paralysis  which  had  im- 
paired and  corrupted  their  functions.  Both 
were  seriously  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  their  disrepute  had  done  much 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  Nation  in  its 
Government. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  over  30,000 
employees.  We  made  no  attempt  to  exam- 
ine all  of  these  people  or  all  of  their  work, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  xmfalr  to  say  that 
the  entire  Department  was  touched  by  either 
corruption  or  incompetence.  We  made  a 
broad  survey-examination,  weighed  the  com- 
plaints that  came  to  us,  and  then  launched 
into  extensive  studies  of  particular  areas  that 
seemed  most  to  need  attention. 

Our  investigation  U  still  \mder  way.  Just 
reaching  its  concluding  phases.  I  think  if  I 
were  called  upon  to  summarize  my  own  total 
Impressions.  I  would  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  JusUce  has  proved  to  be  a  prime 
example  of  what  can  happen  to  a  fine  public 
agency  when  its  top  leadership  is  overloaded 
with  appointees  whose  first  qualifications 
were  not  always  merit  or  abiUty.    There  were 


some  notable  exceptions,  of  course,  but  It 
was  shocking  to  see  how  the  really  good  law- 
yers and  able  men  stood  out  among  the  time- 
servers  and  opportunists  and  hangers-on. 
So  often  the  men  of  high  competence' and 
Integrity  who  stuck  to  their  posts  were  frus- 
trated by  the  indifference  and  outright  inep- 
titude oir  some  of  their  associates  and  su- 
periors. Morale  reached  so  low  an  ebb  that 
some  of  the  wrongdoers  we  took  to  task 
seemingly  never  did  realize  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  met  us  with  the  expressed  or  im- 
plied Justiflcation,  "Why,  everyone's  been  do- 
ing this  kind  of  thing  around  here." 

We  found  the  machinery  clogged  and  Its 
workings  badly  distorted.  People  who  had 
good  connections  could  work  miracles  at  De- 
partment headquarters.  Many  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  are  quasi-Judicial; 
it  deals  constantly  with  initial  determina- 
tions of  individual  rights — whether  or  not  a 
particular  suit  or  prosecution  will  ever  reach 
the  courts — at  all.  In  such  functions  there 
Is  no  tolerance  whatsoever  for  favoritism, 
pressiire.  or  Improper  influence,  yet  we  found 
taints  and  traces  of  all'  these  elements  at 
work.  I  do  not  mean,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
picture  was  all  black.  But  there  were  dark 
spots  and  shadow  areas  where  the  Nation 
had  a  right  to  expect  impeccable  white. 

We  were  astonished  to  discover  that  attor- 
neys in  the  employ  of  the  Department,  who 
are,  in  effect,  simply  lawyers  serving  the 
United  States  as  their  single  client,  were  ad- 
hering formally  to  lower  ethical  standards 
than  the  same  attorneys  would  have  had  to 
observe  in  private  lawyer-client  relation- 
ships. For  instance  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  a  Government  attorney  to  leave  the  Fed- 
eral service,  wait  2  years,  and  then  represent 
a  private  client  on  the  other  side  of  the  very 
case  he  has  previously  prepared  (M"  handled 
for  the  United  States.  And  practices  such  as 
fee  splitting,  or  taking  private  clients  whose 
interests  came  close  to  outright  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  were  fre- 
quently tolerated  and  Indulged  in. 

On  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In  the  Imposing 
face  of  the  Department  of  Justice  Bvillding, 
there  is  a  huge  door  with  the  legend  graven 
on  it:  ""The  place  of  Justice  is  a  hallowed 
place."  For  many  years  another  sign  has 
stood  in  front  of  it:  "Closed — ^Use  10th  Street 
entrance." 

This  has  appealed  from  time  to  time  to 
Washington  wits.  But,  sadly,  the  symbolism 
goes  deeper.  For  the  DepMurtment  did,  in 
fact,  slip  from  its  place  of  respect  and  es- 
teem in  the  public  eye.  Among  the  moet 
venerable  of  the  executive  arms,  with  the 
high  responsibility  of  representing  the  United 
States  in  the  role  of  legi&l  reiH«sentatlve  and 
adviser,  the  Department  must  be  restored 
to  unlimited  public  confidence.  That  proc- 
ess is  now  well  under  way. 

The  situation  began  improving  at  once 
when  Attorney  General  McGranery  took  of- 
fice about  a  year  ago.  I  think  he  deserves 
great  credit  for  giving  up  a  Federal  Judge- 
ship and  coming  to  Washington  to  do  a 
thankless  house-cleaning  Job.  He  did  it 
well.  In  my  opinion  the  essential  changes 
have  been  made,  and  under  Incumbent  At- 
torney General  Brownell  we  have  an  out- 
standing Department  again.  I  feel  I  can 
pronounce  It  healthy  without  qualification. 
Our  committee  is  still  engaged  in  exam- 
ining and  untangling  some  of  the  snarls 
that  have  plagued  the  Department  in  recent 
years,  but  we  are  in  the  happy  position  of 
receiving  from  and  extending  to  the  De- 
partment's own  leadership,  full  cooperation. 
Our  committee  has  become  more  and  more 
a  liaison  agency  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  instead  of  merely 
its  auditor  and  critic. 

When  the  life  of  this  committee  expires  in 
a  couple  of  monthit,  I  hope  we  can  chalk  up 
to  its  credit  that  it  has  made  a  contribution 
to  the  restoration  of  morale  within  the  De- 
partment and  the  return  of  pubUo  confi- 
dence in  its  administration. 
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Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  rKEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoso,  I  include  the  testi- 
mony oT  Mr.  Forest  E.  Cooper,  counsel. 
Interstate  Association  of  Public  Lands 
Counties,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  during  hearings  cm  H.  R. 
4023.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  revision  of 
the  public-land  laws  in  order  to  provide 
for  orderly  use,  improvement,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  lands  and  to 
stabilize  the  livestock  industry  dependent 
upon  the  Federal  range,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  been  serving  the  past  7  years 
as  legal  adviser  on  western  public-land  prob- 
lems to  western  county  government.  Our 
association  Is  supported  solely  by  tax  funds 
supplied  by  the  various  State  associations, 
one  to  a  State.  As  of  this  date  our  stssocla- 
tlon  represents  cour.ty  government  In  public- 
land  matters  In  the  State*  of  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana.  Wyoming,  Utah.  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  Colorado.  The  north  10  counties  of 
California  are  also  affiliated  with  us. 

Western  county  government  is  very  much 
Interested  In  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
We  have  watched  its  progress  through  the 
development  stage  these  past  3  years.  Our 
resolution  in  support  of  this  measure  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
In  October  1952. 

While  my  remarks  are  directed  solely  to  the 
reasons  why  western  county  government  is 
Interested  In  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
will  stabiliae  the  economy  of  the  West  and 
consequently  the  tax  structure  upon  which 
the  services  rendered  by  local  government 
are  based,  you  gentlemen  may  like  to  have 
some  reference  background  as  to  myself. 

I  was  born  In  Or^on.  I  have  Uved  at 
various  times  In  the  niral  areas  of  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wyo- 
ming. I  spent  2  years  at  South  Dakota  State 
College  and  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Business  and  the  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  For  the  past  25  years  I 
have  been  practicing  law  in  a  typical  western 
stoek  town,  Lakevlew,  Oreg.  I  live  97  miles 
from  the  nearest  passenger  train.  I  was 
engaged  full  time  In  a  typical  local  rural 
law  practice  until  1946  when  I  commenced  to 
serve  western  county  government  in  my 
present  capacity.  Since  that  time  I  have 
carried  on  my  local  practice  as  my  time 
would  permit. 

The  county  in  which  I  reside.  Lake  County. 
Oreg.,  contains  about  every  type  of  Federal 
real  estate  except  a  national  park  and  a 
national  monument.  Some  do-gooder  once 
had  a  President  set  aside  40  acres  for  a  na- 
tional monument  but  it  becanie  loet  in  one 
of  the  departmental  shuffles.  Our  1  million 
acre  national  forest,  soU  conservation  and 
3  million  acres  of  Taylor  grazing  acreage, 
along  with  about  250.000  acres  of  Federal 
wildlife  refuge  lands,  23,000  acres  of  Indian 
reservation  country  and  1  million  acres  of 
deeded  land,  supports  a  Uvestock  economy. 
Over  the  years  about  every  type  of  land  use. 
Including  grazing  problems,  has  passed 
through  my  hands.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  my  civic  duties.  I  served  12  years  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  our  county  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  I  also  served  as  chair* 
xnaa  ot  ovu  co\uity  planning  commission. 
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^  nille  I  bave  no  desire  tn  the  time  allotted 
ooe  to  become  provincial  and  speak  about 
problems  of  my  own  back  yard  I  have 
forth  these  facts  about  my  past  experi- 
becauae  personal  experience   likewise 
the  brief  general  statements  cover- 
the  entire  Western  picture  that  I  am 
ab^ut  to  make  on  behalf  of  Western  county 
It  may  be  that  before  this  sub- 
is  eventually  disposed  of  that  I  will  be 
incited  again  to  appear  before  tills  committee 
"cite  chapter  and  verse"  In  coming  to 
grips  with  grazing  problems  on  West- 
public  lands.     Those  representatives  of 
Federal  Government  who  have  or  who 
about  to  testify  before  you  in  connection 
with  this  bill  will  be  the  first  to  admit,  I 
believe,  that  I  can  do  that  very  thing. 

hope  that  so  far  as  the  committee  work 
this  Congress  la  concerned  that  tlie  study 
this  moet  interesting  subject  can  pro- 
upon  an  analytical  basis  removed  as 
as  possible  from  the  hysteria  which  some 
of  the  Journalistic  fraternity  are 
attempting  to  create.  A  few  months  ago  one 
the  large  national  publications  wired  me 
asked  me  to  write  a  story  about  otir 
publlc  lands.  Someone  in  Cali- 
fornia bad  Informed  the  editor  that  I  was 
qu  allfled  to  do  so.  I  wrote  such  a  story, 
was  devoid  of  sensationalism.  I  tried  to 
as  objective  and  as  factual  as  possible, 
it  to  the  readers  to  draw  their  own 
The  editor  appreciated  my  ef- 
forts but  my  article  was  not  used.  I  liad 
made  any  sensational  predictions  nor 
I  hxirled  accusations  at  anyone.  The 
truth  that  we  create  wealth  In  the 
by  applying  capital  and  labor  to  the 
ntttural  resources.  Just  like  they  do  In  every 
State  or  over  In  Tlmbuctoo,  was  much 
drab.  Today  the  press  seeks  out  the 
sensational  statements — you  have  got  to  ac- 
somebody.  You  can  usxially  omit  the 
providing  you  emphasize  the  acctisa- 
I  am  hoping  that  for  once  we  can 
ourselves  from  the  fiction  writers' 
cdnception  of  the  West  and  stick  to  the  facts. 
tVe  western  folks  maintain  a  thin  skin  of 
lo^al  government  that  stretches  ovef  the 
spaces  of  the  11  Western  States.  It  Is 
by  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads,  pow- 
companles,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 
some  areas  by  lieu  tax  payments  on  na- 
tional forest  acreage,  and  by  the  deeded  land 
we  have  been  able,  as  of  this  date,  to 
beyond  the  clutches  of  the  swainn  of 
land  grabbers  who  inhabit  our  end 
the  country.  Since  the  No.  1  crop  of  the 
Western  States  is  grass,  it  is  but  natural 
tl^at  the  livestock  numbers  of  our  vast  em- 
and  the  deeded  land  they  use  also  makes 
substantial  contribution  to  the  local  tax 
The  deeded  land  carries  the  stock 
tl^ugh  the  6  or  7  months  of  winter,  with  its 
and  its  pasture,  wiille  the  Federal  gras- 
lands  carry  a  substantial  portion  of  tfie 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Hurt  the  bona 
stockman  and  you  not  only  remove  him 
the  tax  roll  but  you  kill  the  economic 
tax  values  in  millions  of  acres  of  deeded 
,  which  because  of  their  checkered  geo- 
graphical location  intermingled  as  they  are 
w:  th  Federal  acreage,  and  their  froet  killing 
el  ivatlon  have  practically  no  value  beyond 
w|iat  they  contribute  to  the  life  cycle  of  our 
rn  livestock. 
There  you  liave  the  tax  base  of  western 
government.  The  1  acre  out  of  2  that 
U^Ie  Sam  owns  today  In  the  11  Western 
la  interwoven  in  more  ways  than  one 
w|th  the  remaining  1  acre  that  is  owned  by 
people.  The  free  and  easy  land  policy 
the  West  has  gone  the  way  of  the  buffalo, 
land  pattern  is  fixed.  We  are  fighting 
e^ry  effort  of  the  Federal  land  grabbers  to 
se  ze  more  territory.  The  Federal  bureau- 
CTkts.  in  turn,  are  determined  that  they 
ont  g^ive  up  their  acres.  So  the  property 
ill  les  are  pretty  well  drawn  and  wlU  be  untU 
so  [ne  of  our  alleged  noble  experiments  have 
praved  their  worth  or  lack  of  it  to  future 
ge  aerations. 
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1>9  fltablUse.  to  suetaia  the  yield  of  any 
renewable  resotiree,  means  to  at  least  hold 
your  own.  I  am  giving  each  meniber  of  the 
committee  a  copy  of  the  January  1949  issue 
of  the  Country  Gentleman,  which  contains 
an  article  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Jackman,  of  Oregon 
State  College.  The  title  of  the  article  Is 
"Lost — 200  Million  Pounds  of  Meat."  My 
association  reprinted  the  article,  with  per- 
mission, and  lias  distributed  It  throughout 
the  country.  Federal  officials  and  so-called 
wild  Ufers  in  the  writing  fraternity  have 
never  seen  fit  to  take  issue  with  ProNiKw 
Jackman  and  his  statement  that  the  live- 
stock numbers  on  our  western  national  for- 
ests have  been  cut  50  percent  the  past  30 
years,  while  the  population  of  the  West  has 
doubled  in  Just  the  last  12  years  and  Cali- 
fornia today  is  reaching  as  far  east  as  the 
Mississippi  for  its  meat  supply.  This  an- 
nual loss  of  meat  for  the  production  of  which 
millions  of  acres  of  western  Federal  lands 
are  weU  adapted,  and  which  annual  loss  fig- 
ure continues  to  mount,  year  after  year,  la 
eroding  away  the  tax  base  at  many  a  western 
county. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  timber  pic- 
tures on  the  western  national  forests.  In 
1944  the  Congress  enacted  the  so-called  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act.  Neither  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  nor  the  "wild  lifers"  suf- 
fered a  relapse  when  that  act  was  passed 
nor  when  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
recently  entered  Into  a  99-year  contract  with 
the  Simpson  Logging  Co.,  at  Shelton,  Wash., 
which  contract  stabilises  the  economy  and 
tax  base  of  that  community  as  well  as  grants 
stable  production  and  use  of  Federal  natu- 
ral resources  over  the  years.  It  seems  ridic- 
ulous to  us  for  men  to  praise  that  contract 
to  the  skies  and  say  it  is  a  step  In  the  public 
Interest,  vhlch  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  yell 
"bloody  murder"  If  anyone  even  breathes  the 
suggestion  that  steps  be  taken  to  stabilize 
the  production  and  use  of  grass,  which  is 
the  No.  1  renewable  resource  growing  on  our 
western  lands,  public  and  private. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Lyle  Watts,  who  re- 
cently retired  from  the  position  of  Chief  For- 
ester, made  a  speech  In  my  hometown  In 
which  he  praised  the  sustained  yield  tim- 
ber unit  which  he  established  some  2  year* 
ago  on  the  national  forest  timberland  sur- 
rounding our  locality.  He  stressed  the  same 
points  I  am  mentioning  here  today — eco- 
nomic stability  to  the  community,  continu- 
ous Income,  a  stable  tax  base,  and  stable 
public  revenues.  He  then  attacked  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  statutory  range  code.  The  i>ro- 
posal  that  the  economy  of  hundreds  of  west- 
em  counties  and  thousands  of  communities, 
large  and  small,  dependent  on  the  western 
range  livestock  Industry  be  likewise  stabi- 
lized, was  to  him  a  "horse  of  a  different  col- 
or." If  the  speaker  had  not  been  our  guest, 
I  would  have  pulled  from  my  pocket  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  entire  membership 
of  this  committee  wherein  you  gentlemen 
chastised  Mr.  Watts  for  not  having  any  pro- 
gressive grazing  policies  wliatsoever.  I  refer 
to  Union  Calendar  No.  1206,  Report  No.  2456, 
80th  Congress,  2d  session.  You  recommend- 
ed additional  statutCH-y  law  at  that  time. 
Today  H.  R.  4023  represents  a  concrete  pro- 
posal. Your  own  report,  subscribed  to  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  living  as  far  east 
as  New  York  State,  contains  as  persuasive 
arguments  in  favor  of  H.  R.  4023.  as  any 
witness  at  this  hearing  can  muster. 

It  may  be  that  l>efore  these  hearings  are 
concluded  that  Mr.  McArdle,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Watts  as  Chief  Forester,  wlU  offer 
testimony  tending  to  prove  that  some  pro- 
gressive grazing  policies  have  been  Insti- 
tuted since  this  committee  rendered  Its 
unanimous  indictment.  If  he  should  do  so, 
you  will  then  have  another  good  reason  why 
we  need  this  statutory  code.  Tlie  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  the  resources  of 
the  west  one-third  of  this  Nation,  wher* 
Uncle  Sam  U  now  the  predominant  land- 
owner, should  go  forward  on  a  steady  day- 
to-day  basis  with  the  constant  assurance  of 


a  better  tomorrow.  Mo  Federal  xlmln1stra>- 
tor  over  any  of  that  acreage  should  be  given 
tlie  power  to  start  and  turn  off  inrogrees  like 
water  at  a  faucet. 

The  most  recent  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  Forester,  which  is  for  fiscal  year  1952. 
has  tills  to  say  about  livestock  grazing  on 
that  type  of  land,  and  I  quote  from  page  23 : 
"The  Forest  Service  Issued  19.708  pay  per- 
mits to  livestock  operators  for  the  grazing 
of  1,088,215  cattle  and  3,012,713  sheep  on 
national  forest  ranges  in  1951." 

The  foregoing  totals  represent  a  drop  of 
1.085,663  head  from  the  postwar  figtire  used 
by  Professor  Jackman  4  years  ago. 

Everyone,  both  in  and  out  of  Government 
service,  admits  that  the  carrying  capacity  of 
western  ranges  can  be  Increased  so  that  the 
above  figures  can  be  likewise  Increased.  The 
claim  Is  made  that  that  can  be  done,  with  In- 
stabUlty.  not  with  stabUity,  hence  we  must 
continue  with  as  Uttle  statutory  taw  as  pos- 
sible to  guide  either  the  administrator  or  the 
permittee.  What  is  good  for  the  sustained 
veld  of  lumber  products  wUl  contribute  to 
the  sustained  yield  of  livestock. 

Tills  administration  has  reaffirmed  Its 
faith  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  a 
tabulation  that  shows  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  gobble  up  mUlions  of 
acres  of  oxir  moet  valuable  western  deeded 
land.  You  increase  day  by  day  the  size  of 
the  Federal  jiasture  yet  permitted  numbers 
of  livestock  continue  to  decline.  Continued 
scarcity  In  a  country  that  bows  to  the  lawa 
of  supply  and  demand  means  higher  prices 
lor  products  for  the  American  dinner  table. 
Only  the  spoken  word  of  this  Congress  can 
raise  us  beyond  this  state  of  confusion. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  one  additional 
precedent  in  the  field  of  stabilization  of  tlie 
production,  value,  and  use  of  our  western 
lands,  both  public  and  private,  and  then  I 
shall  close.     The  Izaak  Walton  League  ad- 
vanced this  argument  some  3  years  ago  when 
it  made  Its  presentation  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Water  Policy  Committee  which  was 
then  touring  the  country.    I  toss  it  into  your 
laps,  not  only  because  I  believe  that  such  a 
line  of  reasoning  U  sound,  but  also  because 
the  national  officers  of  the  Izaak  Walt<» 
League   are  on  the  opposite  side  from  my 
people  on  the  question  we  are  discussing  to- 
day.    I  am  a  member  of  the  league,  hence  I 
do  not  heslUte  to  make  ready  reference  to  it. 
It  is  often  said,  and  with  truth,  that  close 
to  90  percent  of  the  water  in  the  11  Western 
•States  is  produced  on  Federal  real  estate.    It 
Is  iMwluced  by  the  rain  and  snow  that  fails 
thereon.    What  has  happened  to  that  water? 
Over  the  past  60  or  60  years  the  ever-growing 
West  has  placed  tliat  water,  or  at  least  the 
major  portion  of  It,  to  beneficial  use,  a  for- 
ward step  that  could  not  have  been  taken 
without  StabUity  of  Its  use.    That  stabUlty 
springs  from  State  statutes  which  first  cap- 
tiuwd  that  water  for  public  OTmershlp,  at  the 
State  level,  and  then  let  it  be  taken  and  used 
with  and  transferred  wl£h  the  tiUe  to  the 
land,  private.  Federal,  or  Indian,  upon  which 
it  was  used.    A  year  ago  this  Congress  placed 
Its  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  water  code 
of  the  West  by  passing  a  statute  which  pro- 
vides that  the  State  cotirts  of  the  West  shaU 
likewise  apply  their  water  code  to  the  water 
claims  of  the  Federal  Government  in  its  deal- 
ings with  otur  citizens.    H.  B.  4023  protects 
the  public  at  aU  times  by  jwovldlng  for  the 
canceUation  or  reduction  In  size  of  grazing 
permits  any  time  without  liability  to  the 
Government. 

The  following  argument  In  favor  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  field  of  our  renewable  water  re- 
source that  the  Izaak  Walton  League  ad- 
vanced to  the  President's  Commission  of 
Water  Policy,  applies  with  equal  force,  we 
tliink.  to  grazing  permits  upon  western  Fed- 
eral real  estate  that  may  be  made  avaitable 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  from  time-to- 
time,  and  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging 


their  holders  to  improve  tbe  reeouroee  at 
their  ranges,  at  their  own  expense. 

Here  U  what  the  League  has  to  say  about 
water-use  stabUity: 

"To  adc^t  any  other  course  would  result  in 
inconceivable  confusion,  in  endless  proceed- 
ings to  determine  conflicting  intwests  in 
water,  in  perpetiuilly  changing  situations  so 
complex  under  varying  circtimstances  and 
conditions  as  to  be  impossible  ctf  solution  and 
would  plunge  tbe  people  into  internal  ani- 
mosities and  strife  without  end." 

PracticaUy  every  iiser  of  western  Federal 
range  possesses  a  water  right  that  he  uses 
in  conjunction   therewith. 

That,  gentlemen.  Is  the  opening  case  of 
western  county  government  for  stability,  for 
increased  production  of  food  and  fiber,  not 
only  by  use  of  the  western  Federal  lands  but 
through  the  accompanying  use  at  the  inter- 
mingled private  lands  as  well.  We  wlU  expect 
you  gentlemen  to  pick  and  ciioose  what  shall 
go  into  a  uniform  gracing  code  feeling  of 
course  tiiat  tlie  more  you  study  the  subject 
the  more  you  wUl  incline  to  tbe  present  text 
of  H.  B.  4023.  The  argument  that  we  should 
have  less  law  by  statute  and  more  law  by  man 
is  so  indefensible  that  it  should  not  be  dig- 
nliied  by  giving  it  further  consideration. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF  MUftraSOTA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Ur.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  first  of  a  series 
ol  articles  written  lay  Mr.  Leland  Olds, 
which  appeared  tn  the  May  30  edition 
of  the  Nation.  Leland  Olds  is  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  is  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
perts on  public  power,  and  I  know  that 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  will  want 
to  read  what  he  has  to  say  as  to  our 
policy  relative  to  the  use  of  atomic 
energy.  This  article,  entitled  "Grab  for 
the  Atom,"  is  about  3,000  words  in  length 
and  will  fill  about  2  pages  of  the  Rbcokd, 
and  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  request  that  It  be  Inserted  as  an  ex- 
tension  of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Obab  worn.  TBS  Atom 
(By  Leland  Olds) 

X.  BIG  BUSINESS  MOVES  TH 

This  la  a  year  of  decisions  which  will  pro- 
foundly afreet  our  participation  In  the 
atomic  age.  The  drive  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  which  established  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  has  been  in  full  swing 
for  more  than  a  year.  Everything  now  ap- 
pears set  for  iU  reconsideration  by  the 
congressional   Joint   Committee   on  Atomic 

Energy. 

The  first  steps  were  taken  in  the  Truman 
admlnUtratlon.  In  August  1952  the  con- 
gressional Joint  committee  advised  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  iU  Intention 
to  hold  hearings  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Gordon  Dean.  Chairman  ot  the 
commission,  replied  that  the  question  of 
industrial  participation  in  "»f  a***'^*';?^: 
ergy  program  waa  being  studied  and  that 
the  commission's  policy  report  would  be 
ready  for  Congress  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

Se  wport  IS  now  "«dy.  *»"*  ~°i^!^ 
hearln^bave  been  delayed.  The  ind^ 
Uons  are  that  the  Eisenhower  admlnlstra- 


tion  win  aak  Congress  to  let  private  indus- 
try have  a  bigger  share  in  atomic-energy 
development. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  became  law 
In  1946,  makes  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
entire  at<»nlc-energy  program.  The  Com- 
mission owns  the  plants  and  raw  materials: 
in  fact,  the  Government  has  tiie  exclusive 
right  to  own  not  only  fissionable  material, 
that  is,  all  material  from  which  energy  can 
be  released  by  splitting  atoms,  but  nuclear 
reactors,  or  plants  for  producing  fissionable 
materials  or  atomic  weapons.  The  act  for- 
bids the  granting  of  private  patents  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  atomic-energy  field. 

As  the  law  stands  today,  new  discoveries 
In  the  field  of  atomic  development  liecome 
public  property.  In  a  sense,  then.  at<Hnic 
energy,  as  a  vastly  important  new  resource, 
is  part  of  the  public  domain,  like  the  public 
lands  or  the  waterpower  of  streams,  which 
are  constitutionally  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Congress.  It  represents  a  public  invest- 
ment some  400  times  as  great  as  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.  Tlie  vital  question  before  the 
people  today  is  how  this  new  resource,  with 
its  tremendous  possibilities  for  our  civiliza- 
tion, can  liest  be  developed  and  utilized. 
When  Congress  acted  in  1946  to  give  the 
Government  a  monopoly  in  the  field,  security 
reasons  unquestionably  carried  great  weight. 
So  we  find  tiiat  the  act  itself  contemplates 
a  time  when  its  terms  will  be  reconsidered. 
In  fact.  Congress  specifically  directed  the 
At(Hnic  Energy  Commission  to  advise  the 
President  and  Congress  when  nuclear-power 
development  had  reached  such  a  stage  that 
supplemental  legislation  was  necessary  or 
desirable. 

In  December  1952,  as  a  basis  for  the  c<wi- 
ing  review,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  Issued  a  doctiment  compiled  by  its 
staff  containing  some  400  pages  of  material 
culled  from  a  wide  range  of  addresses  and 
reports.  It  Includes  no  conclusions  or  rec- 
ommendations, but  material  is  summarized 
to  suggest  the  current  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as:  What  is  meant  by  atomic  power? 
Who  is  responsible  for  its  development? 
Why  is  there  no  atomic  powerplant  under 
construction  today?  Who  should  own  atomic 
powerplants  and  development  faculties  and 
why?  How  should  atomic  power  develop- 
ment l>e  financed?  What  Is  tlie  pubUc  In- 
terest In  atomic-power  development?  What 
are  Ite  defense  aspects?  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  patent  situation  on  atomic-power  de- 
velopment? What  are  the  secrecy  and  safety 
problems?  How  might  leglslaUve  cliangee 
affect  atomic-power  development?  What  is 
retarding  it? 

The    Atomic   Energy   Commission   U   re- 
ported to  be  ready  to  recommend  a  revision 
of  the  law  so  as  (1)  to  permit  the  licensing 
of  American  concerns  to  possess  the  quan- 
tities of  uranium  they  would  need  to  pro- 
duce electric  power;    (2)    to  permit  the  U- 
eenslng   of   such   private   firms   to  produce 
Plutonium  and  other  fissionable  material  as 
byproducts  In  connection  with  their  use  of 
atomic  energy  to  produce  electric  power:  (3) 
to  permit  the  Government  to  make  long- 
term   contracU   for    the    purchase    of    Plu- 
tonium in  order  to  assure  private  companies 
using   uranium   to   make   electric   power   a 
market  for  this  byproduct;  and  (4)  to  pro- 
tect private  patent  rights  of  companies  doUig 
research    and    experimental    work    in    de- 
veloping electric  power  from  the  »*«»•  ^T^ 
wave  question  that  now  arises  is  whether 
there  is  enough  public  understanding  ol  the 
Issues  involved  and   of  the  significance  of 
what  Is  going  forward  to  protect  the  pubUc 
Interest   in  tliis   legislative   proceeding.     To 
test  your  own  understanding  of  the  matter, 
try  to  formulate  answers  to  the  questions 
guggated  by  the  Joint  committee's  PubUca- 
tl^    Or  get  a  group  of  your  friends  together 
some  evening  and  see  if  they  can  agree  on 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  empha- 
sized by  Oscar  U.  Ruebhausen.  chairman  of 
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the  New  Tork  Bar  AMOclatlon's  committee 
on  atomic  energy.  In  an  addreee  to  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
on  atomic  energy  In  Industry  In  October 
1952.  "There  la  today  no  suhetantlal  body 
of  Informed  public  opinion."  he  warned, 
"that  can  be  drawn  upon  to  formulate  an 
atomic  program  for  the  future.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
both  In  Government  and  out  of  it,  groups  of 
able  men  qualified  to  pass  on  atomic  prob- 
lems but  never  In  the  history  of  oxir  democ- 
racy have  we  been  compelled  to  rely  on  ao 
few  to  debate  problems  so  vast.  There  is  a 
critical  need  for  Informed  public  thinking 
on  these  questions." 

The  critical  need  for  informed  public 
thinking  Is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  a 
•mall  group  of  very  well-informed  men,  rep- 
resenting the  private-power  utilities  and 
their  Industrial  allies,  knows  exactly  how 
It  wants  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  changed  and 
Is  well  organized  to  obtain  these  changes. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  mobilizing  business  be- 
hind its  drive.  One  of  the  most  artlctilate 
members  of  the  group  Is  Walker  L.  Clsler, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  De- 
troit Edison  Co.,  which,  together  with  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  has  been  working  for  some 
time  under  supervision  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  the  generation  of  electricity 
with  nuclear  energy  as  fuel.  Speaking  at 
the  American  Management  Association's  re- 
cent conference,  Mr.  Clsler  outlined  his  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  These  would  permit  private  enterprise 
(1)  to  build,  own.  and  operate  atomic-energy 
plants:  (2)  to  use.  sell,  and  distribute  end 
products,  such  as  plutonlum  and  radioactive 
Isotopes,  made  in  atomic-energy  facilities; 

(3)  to  acquire,  own,  and  dispose  of  source 
materials,   such    as   iiranitun  and   thorium; 

(4)  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  subject  only  to  maintain- 
ing standards  and  conditions  set  up  under 
the  act;  and  (5)  to  obtain  normal  patent 
and  trade-secret  protection,  subject  only  to 
full  disclosure  to  the  Commlsslbn  for  its  own 
use  in  protecting  national  security. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  significance  of 
these  proposals,  we  should  look  back  6  years 
to  a  day  in  July,  1947,  when  Mr.  Clsler  ap- 
peared in  Washington  before  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  asked  virtual  dismantlement  of  another 
Important  piece  of  Federal  legislation.  At 
that  time  he  wanted  Congress  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  so  that  his  company  and 
•  lot  of  other  large  pwwer  companies  could 
engage  In  business  across  State  lines  with- 
out coming  under  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion regulation.  He  was,  in  effect,  laying 
down  the  terms  on  which  utilities  were  will- 
ing to  give  the  people  the  advantages  of 
modern  power  pooling,  which  he  described  as 
more  economical  use  of  powerplants,  greater 
reliability  of  service,  and  strengthening  of 
the  national  security.  The  price  the  people 
must  pay  for  theee  advantages  was  to  grant 
the  companies  immunity  from  Federal  regu- 
lation. 

So  the  amendments  now  proposed  may  be 
taken  as  the  asking  price  of  the  private- 
power  Industry  for  pushing  work  on  the 
development  of  atomic  power.  If  made  the 
basis  for  changes  in  the  law,  they  would  have 
the  effect  of  turning  the  atomic  indiutry, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  over  to  big  biislness. 
Note  particularly  the  narrow  limitation  pro- 
posed on  the  regulatory  Jurisdiction  ot  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  unlim- 
ited right  to  the  monopoly  privileges  of 
patents. 

Diurlng  the  past  year,  in  increasing  volume, 
the  business  chorus  has  been  proclaiming 
this  coming  shift  of  atomic  Industry  from 
Government  to  private  enterprise.  A  typical 
TOice  in  the  chorus  is  that  of  S.  B.  Roboff 
of  Sylvania  Electric  Products.  Addressing 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board's 
Xcvum,  Mr.  Roboff  forecast  the  day  when  so 
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ms  ay  privately  owner  reaetora  would  be  pro- 
dU(  ing  power,  plutonlum,  and  isotopes  that 
It  would  be  uneconomical  for  the  Govern- 
me  at  to  build  and  operate  reactors  for  the 
prt  duction,  ultimately,  of  only  one  of  these. 
He  continued:  "If  to  the  general  reactor 
pre  gram  we  added  companies  which  are  pro- 
du  :lng  with  private  capital  reactor  materials, 
nu  :lear  Instruments,  fuels,  and  other  supple- 
me  Qtary  materials,  the  need  for  relying  upon 
Goremment  sources  for  these  materials 
wo  lid  be  removed  and  we  would  have,  in 
eff(  ct.  atomic  energy  on  a  private-enterprise 

bMiS." 

i  ome  3  months  later  David  E.  Lllienthal, 
for  mer  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  Atcmic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  now  chairman  of  the  Attapulgas 
Mlierals  ft  Chemicals  Corp.,  said  amen  to 
this  suggestion.  He  thought  that  "the  pro- 
du  rtion  of  fissionable  material  contributes 
a  i  ood  place  to  start  shifting  atomic  energy 
ov(T  to  the  competitive  system  by  steps." 
Af  1  er  a  transition  period  he  foresaw  the  time 
wben  even  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  fa- 
me us  Oak  Ridge  and  Hanford  plants  could 
go  out  of  public  ownership.  He  summed 
up  the  attitude  of  bvisiness  when  he  said 
that  he  did  not  want  to  see  "our  American 
coi  ai)etitive  industrial  system  and  ovir  edu- 
cai  lonal  system  as  the  first  casualties  of  the 
at<  m." 

'  Vlthln  the  last  few  weeks  the  Atomic  In- 
dustrial  Forum,  Inc.,  has  made  its  bow. 
Wulker  L.  Clsler,  according  to  the  Electrical 
World,  is  its  guiding  spirit.  This  organiza- 
tion is  designed  to  perform  for  the  atomic- 
en  irgy  Industry  the  same  functions  that  the 
Ed  kson  Electric  Institute  performs  for  the 
eU  ctrlc-power  industry.  Clearly,  a  parallel 
organization  to  protect  and  promote  the 
griiat  consumer  interest  in  atomic  power  is 
ur  jently  called  for. 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  evidence  that  the 
pri  vate-power  monopoly  is  a  Jump  ahead  of 
CO  isumers  in  the  race  to  control  atomic 
po  wa.  On  April  11  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mJ  BSion  announced  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
m(nt  under  which  two  compahles  serving 
th  t  utility  Industry  will  make  a  study  aimed 
at  industrial  production  of  atomic  power  In 
th »  next  few  years.  These  companies  are  the 
Pli  »neer  Service  and  Engineering  Co.,  con- 
su  tant  to  the  electric  utilities  in  all  phases 
of  the  power  business,  and  the  Foster 
Wl  leeler  Corp.  of  New  Tork,  manufacturer  of 
eq  lipment  for  the  power,  oil-refining,  and 
ch  smical  indxistries.  They  are  added  to  the 
f o^  ir  utility-industrial  teams  already  at  work. 
Ucder  the  agreement  with  the  commission 
those  companies,  at  their  own  expense,  will 
mike  a  1-year  study  to  determine  (1)  the 
fetsibility  of  their  designing,  building,  and 
operating  an  atomic-power  plant;  (2)  the 
ec<inomlc  and  technical  aspects  of  building 
such  a  plant  in  the  next  few  years;  and  (3) 
wli  ether  the  project  will  require  any  research 
an  1  development  beyond  that  already  done 
by  the  Government. 

'  The  two  firms  will  also  make  recommenda- 
tic  [IS  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on 
ln(  xistry's  role  in  undertaking  and  carrying 
ou  ;  the  power  project.  This  will  serve  as 
th<  fociis  of  Industry's  participation  in  the 
nei  rt  stages  of  atomic-power  development. 
Bu ;  since  the  assignment  Involves  matters  of 
vltil  Interest  to  the  people,  who  have  In- 
vested billions  of  dollars  in  the  atomic  pro- 
p's m  and  are  ultimate  consumers  of  the 
pouer,  the  situation  calls  for  a  similar  con- 
tra ;t  between  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunis- 
sio:  1  and  an  organization  provided  with  suf - 
ficlsnt  funds  to  be  able  to  represent  all  con- 
sumer groups  in  preparing  the  necessary 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendations. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  publicly  owned  electric  utilities 
in  he  United  States,  excluding  those  owned 
by  ;he  Federal  Government,  represent  an  in- 
ves  ;ment  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  billion 
dol  an  and  supply  some  8.700,000  ciutomers 


with  oTer  40  billion  kilowatt-houn  per  year. 
Including  rural  electric  cooperatives,  the 
people's  investment  in  customer-owned 
power  systems  totals  nearly  $5  billion  and 
provides  more  than  7  million  customers  with 
electric  service.  Thla  great  area  of  local 
autonomy  in  power  supply  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  any  more  to  revise  national 
atomic-energy  policy. 

Last  February  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  trade  organiaitlon  of  the  coun- 
try's municipally  owned  electric  systems. 
asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
permission  to  participate  in  the  atomic- 
power  program  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
privately  owned  systems.  Subsequently,  on 
April  14.  their  atomic  power  policy  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Samuel  B.  Morris,  general 
manager  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power,  clarified  the  asso- 
ciation's position  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Dean  of  the 
Commission. 

Its  estimate  of  the  existing  situation  was 
amplified  in  a  report  to  the  association's 
national  convention  in  Boston,  presented  by 
Mr.  Morris  on  May  13.  The  association  con- 
siders the  problem  of  Government  policy  in 
the  atomic-energy  field  from  the  viewpoint 
of  protecting  the  Government's  interest  and 
of  making  available  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  United  States  the  bene- 
fits which  may  accrue  from  development  at 
this  new  source  of  energy.  To  this  end  it 
endorses  the  provisions  of  the  present  Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  urges  that  any  amendments 
provide  safeguards  against  monopolistic  ad- 
vantages for  private  groups. 

The  urgency  of  such  organised  effort  to 
have  the  public  represented  in  the  forth- 
coming reappraisal  of  the  law  is  apparent 
when  Barron's  weekly,  authentic  voice  of 
Wall  Street  finance,  headlines  a  front-page 
story  in  its  March  2  Issue:  "Power  for  the 
Future :  It  Should  Be  Freed  From  the  Legacy 
of  the  Past."  The  story  deals  with  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  to  build  a  multimillion-dollar 
atomic-energy  equipment  plant  near  Pitts- 
burgh and  with  the  company's  statement 
that  "this  Investment  Is  an  expression  of  otir 
belief  that  private  enterprise  will  become  an 
increasingly  important  factor  In  the  future 
development  of  nuclear  energy." 

Barron's  halls  this  as  representing  "a  new 
poet-election  high  In  corporate  confidence 
in  the  free  economy."  The  legacy  from  the 
pfut.  from  which  the  power  ot  the  future 
should  be  freed,  is  not  the  watering  of 
capiUl  stock  or  the  manlptilatlon  of  educa- 
tion and  politics  by  the  private-power  Indus- 
try, exposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion some  20  years  ago.  Rather,  according 
to  Barron's,  it  U  the  old  socializing  legis- 
lation looking  toward  extension  of  public 
power  and,  more  partlcvilarly,  the  so-called 
preference  clause,  which  is  referred  to  as 
probably  the  most  arbitrary  symbol  of  the 
clutch  of  the  public-power  philosophy  upon 
the  legislative  mind.  The  preference  clause, 
granting  public  systems  a  {H'ior  claim  on 
Federal  power,  has  been  congressional  policy 
since  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1906.  It  ap- 
pears in  one  form  or  another  in  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act,  the  Bonneville  Act,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act,  and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  It  simply  protects  the  peoi^e's  own 
local  electric  systems  in  the  right  to  obtain 
p>ower  from  public  resoxirces,  free  from 
dependence  on  private  monopoly  as  middle- 
man. 

Thus  it  becomes  crystal  clear  that  the 
alleged  drive  to  eliminate  Federal  monopoly 
and  open  the  door  to  private  monopoly  in 
the  development  of  atomic  power  Is  part  of 
the  larger  private-power  campaign  against 
the  Federal  power  policy  which  has  come 
down  by  unbroken  evolution  from  the  birth 
of  the  conservation  movement  in  the  days 
of  President   Theodore   Booaevelt  and   hla 


great  forester,  Glfford  Pinchot.  It  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  battle  that  has  been  waged 
over  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  over 
legislative  efforts  to  create  Missouri  and  Co- 
Ivunbia  Valley  authorities,  over  approfMria- 
tions  for  transmission  lines  to  deliver  Gov- 
ernment power  to  municipalities  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  It  Is  perhaps  a  fore- 
taste of  a  coming  battle  to  save  the- great 
Federal  power  developments  from  ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover's  proposed  golng-out-of-busl- 
ness  sale.  All  this  makes  the  endorsement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  atomic-energy 
law  by  the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  atomic  energy  extremely 
important.  And  I  conclude  this  article  by 
commending  the  committee's  fiu-ther  sug- 
gestions to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  concerned  with  the  country's  great 
resources  program. 

The  committee  recommends  (1)  that  there 
be  no  release  of  controls  until  adequate 
knowledge  and  information  are  available 
concerning  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  industrial  purposes  and  power,  and  then 
only  with  adequate  safeguards  against  pri- 
vate monopoly;  (2)  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conuniaslon  itaelf  assume  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  a  pilot  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  energy,  this  being  amfriy 
Justified  by  the  tremendous  energy  req\iire- 
ments  of  the  Commission's  program;  and 
(3)  that  publicly  owned  electric  utilities  be 
afforded  the  same  opportunity  to  participate 
under  contract  In  the  research  and  pilot- 
plant  program  as  other  electrlc-utlllty  and 
industrial  groups.  A  portion  of  the  language 
of  this  last  recommendation  la  worth  quot- 
ing.   It  runs: 

"Because  this  energy  potentially  represents 
one  which  stands  as  a  natural  governmental 
monopoly  and  one  where  the  advantages  must 
be  spread  xiltlmately  to  the  people,  it  is  lu-ged 
that  publicly  owned  electric  utilities  also  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  participating  In 
such  development  contracts  because  of  their 
experience  In  distributing  such  benefits  to 
the  public.  For  similar  reasons,  the  publicly 
owned  electric  utUities  should  be  recognized 
and  be  permitted  to  adequately  share  In  the 
application  of  atomic  energy  to  electric - 
power  production  when  such  application  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  appropriate  by  the 
results  of  pilot-plant  operation." 

As  a  step  toward  meeting  the  need  for 
widespread  public  understanding  of  the 
atomic-energy  issue,  the  report  of  the  atcanlc- 
power  policy  committee  of  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  should  be  given 
wide  circulation.  Its  emphasis  on  "natural 
government  monopoly"  and  on  the  experi- 
ence of  publicly  owned  utilities  "in  distribut- 
ing such  benefits  to  the  public"  reflects  f\m- 
damental  principles  which  have  been  hewn 
out  over  the  years.  Only  as  the  people  \m- 
derstand  the  applicability  of  these  principles 
to  the  present  situation  can  they  make  sure 
that  any  reconsideration  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  will  resvUt  In  a  strengthening  of 
America's  great  conservation  policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAXJFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AlTVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Wadiington  Times-Herald  of 
May  29. 1953: 

PUBUC  HOTTSEaS  IW  ACTION 

A  House  subcommittee  headed  by  Repre- 
senutlve  HomcAN,  RepubUcan.  of  Michigan, 
has  been  looking  into  the  eq}endltiire  of 
Federal  funds  by  local  public  housing  au- 
thorities. It  has  Tincovered  a  mare's-nest  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  people  of  that  city  have  the  score  on 
the  public  hoiislng  racket.  Ldst  year,  by  a 
referendum  vote,  they  undertook  to  forbid 
further  projects  within  their  far-fiung  city 
limits.  Questioning  of  Howard  Holtzendorf, 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  housing 
authority,  disclosed  that  he  had  spent  •457.- 
000  in  so-called  legal  fees  In  4  years  In  at- 
tempts to  beat  the  referendum  and  a  prior 
State  referendum  which  gave  dtles  the  right 
to  pass  on  the  public  housing  question.  He 
also  raised  a  $91,000  slush  fund  from  public 
housing  employees  and  labor  unions  for  the 
same  purpose. 

But  while  Holteendorf  had  no  scruples 
about  spending  public  fimds  to  defeat  the 
public  will,  he  refused  to  employ  counsel  to 
enforce  a  congressional  mandate  that  hous- 
ing projects  must  evict  tenants  who  refuse 
to  sign  a  non-Communist  oath.  He  said  that 
he  did  this  on  instructions  of  his  superiors 
in  Washington,  who  did  their  best  to  sab- 
otage the  congressional  drive  against  housing 
Reds  at  public  expense. 

Holtzendorf.  subsequent  testimony  dis- 
closed, was  as  tender  toward  Conununlst 
employees  as  Communist  tenants.  The  Los 
Angeles  police  chief  testified  that  Informa- 
tion that  at  least  three  employees  of  the 
housing  authority  were  Communists  was 
placed  in  the  director's  hands  16  months 
ago.  but  that  it  was  not  imtil  the  informa- 
tion was  publicized  7  months  later  by  the 
CalifcK'nia  Senate  Conunittee  on  un-Ameri- 
can Activities  that  the  employees  were  fired. 
Public  housing  is  a  Marxist  Idea,  which 
means  that  Communists  and  Socialists  em- 
brace It  with  equal  fervor.  It  is  an  attack 
on  private  ownership  in  its  most  useful  field, 
the  ownership  of  homes  which  gives  the  citi- 
zen that  alertness  to  tax  spending  that  is 
essential  to  good  government. 

Naturally  the  Commimists  have  infiltrated 
the  housing  projects,  both  as  employees  and 
executives  and  as  tenants,  wherever  they 
have  found  it  possible.  Previous  testimony 
before  congressional  committees  has  shown 
that  the  Reds  used  threats  of  eviction  to 
force  non-Communist  tenants  to  support  the 
party  line. 

•nie  kind  of  Socialists  who  get  into  public 
housmg  seem  to  lack  that  milltance  toward 
communism  which  Socialist  labor  leftders 
and  Socialist  Journals  usually  maintain,  to 
their  great  credit.  Instead,  the  public- 
housing  Socialist  Is  often  found  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  his  Red  bedfellow. 

Chicago  has  recently  had  experiences 
which  parallel  those  In  Loe  Angeles.  Tlie 
staff  of  the  Chicago  housing  authority  was 
relucUnt  to  enforce  the  congressional  ban 
on  Communists  as  tenants.  When  the  mem- 
hefn  of  the  Chicago  housing  authority  de- 
manded that  their  employees  also  take  non- 
Communlst  oaths,  the  staff  screamed  in  rage. 
The  attorney  for  the  authority,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  stop  the  employees' 
oath  J  resigned,  saying  that  he  would  not  take 
such*  an  oath.  The  housing  director  Imme- 
diately reemployed  him  on  a  per  diem  fee 
basis  Instead  of  at  a  monthly  salary  contend- 
ing that  this  freed  him  from  obligation  to 
swear  that  he  is  not  a  Conununlst  or  feUow 
traveler. 

Representative  HorrjcAW  and  his  subcom- 
mittee, we  hope,  will  reach  Chicago  in  due 
time.  When  they  get  there,  they  might  like 
to  summcm  Mayor  KenneUy  and  ask  him 
Just  what  kind  of  a  housing  authority  he  U 
running,  anyway. 


Natioad  Undcrstandoiff  of  the  Evil  Na- 
torc  of  CoBUuin  Will  Utpire  the 
G>BUM>B  Sacriices  Esseatial  to  De- 
feat It 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAaSACHUsnTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  DONOUUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare 
been  as^zed  to  include  the  address  I  de- 
livered in  Worcester.  Mass..  on  Memo- 
rial Day. 

The  exercises  in  tribute  to  the  heroic 
dead  of  all  wars  were  held  on  the  Wor- 
cester Common  and  were  sponsored  by 
Willie  Orout  Camp,  No.  2S,  Sons  of  Un- 
ion Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  The  ad- 
dress follows: 

It  is  a  particular  privilege  to  Join  with  you 
in  these  annual  memorial  exercises  in  re- 
membrance of  the  war  dead  of  our  Nation 
and  our  city. 

The  war  heroes  we  honor  today  gave  up 
their  Uvea  so  that  you  and  I  might  con- 
tinue to  live  and  work  and  worahlp  In  the 
freedom  and  security  of  a  Christian  demo- 
cratic nation.  By  omr  presence  here,  each 
of  us  is  giving  fitting  and  proper  testimony 
of  our  recognition  and  admiration  of  their 
supreme  sacrifice.  It  Is  also  most  fitting 
that  we  offer  our  humUe  thanfcs  to  their 
living  parents,  wives,  and  children  who 
bravely  carry  on  despite  lasting  personal 
sorrow  and  great  hardship.  We  would  be 
less  than  Christian  and  less  than  true 
Americans  If  we  ever  forget  the  oontlnxUng 
debt  and  obligation  to  materially  assist  the 
surviving  dependents  of  our  dead  comrades. 
This  would  Indeed  be  a  fruitless  ceremony 
and  an  empty  tribute  If  we  went  away  with- 
out renewed  spirit  and  determination.  This 
is  truly  an  opportunity  and  an  occasion  to 
think  deeply  and  resolve  highly.  The  con- 
templation of  the  mystery  of  death  Is  sur^y 
something  that  moves  our  hearts  and  minds. 
The  remembrance  of  a  departed  comrade 
and  the  sight  of  his  grieving  famUy  are 
things  from  which  we  can  certainly  draw 
inspiration. 

Beyond  mere  words,  what  can  we  do  to 
preserve  the  American  blessings  and  freedom 
for  which  these  friendd  and  neighbcM*  gave 
up  their  lives?  In  the  face  of  the  Commu- 
nist challenge  o<  today,  what  would  they 
have  us  do  In  their  memory?  I  think  their 
simple  and  Immediate  answer  wo\ild  be — 
each  of  you  make  whatever  Individual  sacri- 
fice Is  necessary  to  keep  our  country  free 
and  promote  peace  in  the  world.  In  response 
to  that  answer,  we  must  then  question  ornr- 

selves — ^how  can  we  best  do  Just  that? 

As  yoiff  Representative  In  the  Congress,  I 
feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  try  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion as  best  I  can.  (In  attempting  that  sol- 
emn task,  it  is  comforting  to  realize  I  am 
talking  here  to  my  own  people  and  m  the 

dty  of  my  own  home.)  

There  are  today  two  terrible  dangers 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  things  for 
which  our  comrades  died.  One  grows  out  of 
the  other.  The  first  is  commimlsm  and  the 
second  is  war.  To  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
our  dead  heroes,  I  beUeve  we  must  all  ear- 
nestly seek  a  better  imderstandmg  of  the 
true  nature  of  communism  and  the  true  na- 
ture of  mod«Ti  war.  Out  of  suCh  \mder- 
Btandlng,  we  can  learn  to  more  effectively 
defeat  the  one,  and.  with  God's  help,  prevent 
the  other.  In  this  hour  af  our  national 
tfestiny,  let  ua  make  no  fatal  mistake  about 
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the  «truggl«  In  wtalcb  wc  are  presently  en- 
gaged for  our  very  survival.  That  struggle  Is 
■gainst  a  worldwide  Communist  conspiracy 
to  destroy  human  liberties  here  and  every- 
where on  the  globe.  Our  eventual  success  In 
this  fight  win  require  all  the  patience,  all  the 
•acrlOce,  and  all  the  fortitude  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, are  capable  of  exercising. 

In  my  opinion,  a  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  evil  nature  of  communism 
and  warfare  tactics  has  thiis  far  enabled  our 
enemy  to  appear  continually  trliunphant  In 
their  objectives,  at  little  or  no  loss  to  them- 
selves. Let  us  stop  and  realize  that  hardly 
more  than  5  years  have  passed  since  the  end 
of  a  successful  world  struggle  against  tyr- 
anny. Yet  right  now.  nearly  a  third  of  the 
world's  population  Is  subject  to  Riisslan  dom- 
ination, and  millions  more  In  Asia  are  prac- 
tically ready  few  the  same  fate. 

We  Americans  are  a  complacent,  good- 
willed  people.  We  know  we  don't  want  to 
control  anybody  else's  lands,  or  their  goods, 
or  their  lives.  Therefore,  we  find  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  believe  there  are  other  powers 
in  this  world  who  pervert  the  meaning  of 
democracy  and  peace  Into  tyranny  and 
death.  Let  vis  appreciate  that  these  ruth- 
less aggressors  hold  up  deceit,  falsehood,  and 
treachery  as  the  high  standards  of  their  in- 
human immorality.  For  them  there  are  no 
Christian  restrictions  in  the  advaioe  to  vic- 
tory. Let  us  beccHne  awake  and  alert  to  the 
fact  that  the  words  of  our  atheistic  enemy 
are  not  like  our  words.  They  have  no  Ood 
by  whom  to  swear  the  truth,  and  therefore 
the  truth  Is  not  in  them.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  ought  to  imderstand  about  com- 
mtmlsm  if  we  expect  to  intelligently  oppose 
and  stop  it. 

The  Communist  leaders  do  not  expect  to 
complete  domination  of  the  world  today,  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after.  They  are  content 
to  take  plenty  of  time  and  use  every  oppor- 
tiinlty.  They  are  peaceful  in  one  moment 
and  threatening  in  another;  they  are  gentle 
or  bold  as  the  practical  advantage  of  the 
situation  requires.  They  know  when  and 
how  to  shift  suddenly  from  offensive  to  de- 
fensive tactics  in  accord  with  the  particular 
objective.  They  advance  and  retreat,  but 
a  careful  examination  of  their  cunning  zig- 
zag pattern  will  demonstrate  they  are  main- 
taining a  steady  course  toward  their  ultimate 
goal. 

As  soon  as  we  understand  their  treacher- 
oxis  manner  and  methods  of  operation  a  lot 
of  the  mystery  Is  taken  out  at  their  seem- 
ingly contradictory  moves. 

Do  you  remember  the  abrupt  abandon- 
ment of  the  Communist  war  In  Greece?  Do 
you  recall  the  equally  sudden  lifting  of  the 
Berlin  blockade  with  no  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  why  they  started  or  stopped  it?  Now 
comes  a  seeming  c^er  of  peace  in  Korea, 
while  at  the  same  moment  they  latuich  a 
powerful  offensive  thrust  into  Indochina 
through  the  small  kingdom  of  Laos. 

These  are  examples  of  their  tactical  turns 
designed  to  advance  an  unchanging  strategy 
in  what  the  Communists  have  always 
planned  as  a  global  struggle.  That  strategy 
has  as  Its  announced  objective  dictatorship 
over  the  world.  It  recognises  that  the 
United  States  is  the  last  remaining  force 
which  can  prevent  their  success. 

It  Is  within  this  frame  we  must  view  and 
exanxlne  the  current  tactical  Communist 
change — the  apparent  softening  of  the  Rus- 
sian aggressive  attitude,  the  offer  to  ex- 
change prisoners  in  Korea,  the  expressed  de- 
sire to  resiune  peace  talks.  Let  us  not  be 
fooled  by  such  indefinite  overtures. 

Another  field  in  which  we  busy  Ameri- 
cans have  failed  in  imderstanding  is  the 
nature  of  modem  war  and  the  essentials  of 
a  sound  foreign  policy.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  many  mors  of  our  people  in- 
crease their  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
these  subjects,  for  unless  they  do,  no  leaders, 
no  administration  in  a  representative  form 
of  government  such  as  ours  can  successfxilly 
conduct  any  war  or  any  foreign  policy. 


Foreign  policy,  to  my  mind,  is  essentially 
ail  extension  of  domestic  policy.  To  be 
si  rong,  it  miist  reflect  the  will,  the  character, 
aikd  the  paoral  values  of  a  nation.  To  be 
successful,  it  must  first  promote  the  well- 
h  sing  of  our  own  country.  A  foreign  policy 
wUch  resxilts  in  an  \mexpected  war  Is  a 
fiilure.  A  foreign  policy  which  makes  en- 
ei  ales  where  we  should  have  friends  is  a  f ail- 
u-e.  A  foreign  policy  which  allows  victory 
a  ter  victory  to  go  to  an  enemy  would  be  a 
fillure.  So  foreign  policy  Is  not  something 
t<  >  be  left  entirely  to  the  State  Department. 
II  is  not  something  outside  the  lives  and 
ii  terests  of  ordinary  citizens.  It  is  perhaps 
tiie  most  Important  thing  in  our  Uvea  for, 
t*<  a  great  degree,  the  kind  of  life  that  we 
a  id  our  children  will  live — if  we  live  at  all — 
d  spends  in  large  measxire  upon  the  foreign 
p  )llcy  of  this  Government. 

The  fundamental  ingredient  of  a  succees- 
li  il  foreign  policy,  in  my  Judgment,  must  be 
o  xr  own  intelligent  self-interest.  Starry- 
e;  'ed  altruism,  an  Impractical  desire  to  force 
si  imethlng  good  upon  other  people,  and  high 
m  lundlng  slogans  are  not  qualities  of  real 
li  adership. 

If  we  intelligently  pursue  our  own  self- 
liiterest,  without  selfishness,  greed,  and  ag- 
g-ession,  I  believe  we  would  be  not  only 
b  »tter  liked  but  more  respected  by  everybody 
bBcatise  everyone  understands  self-interest 
lit  its  Christian  meaning. 

The  best  test  of  any  American  foreign 
policy  is  the  test  President  Elsenhower  said 

V  o\Ud  be  applied  to  every  act  of  his  admln- 
Ltratlon — "Is  this  good  for  all  America?" 
I<  ot  is  it  good  for  China,  or  good  for  Oer- 
Eiany,  or  good  for  Japan,  or  good  for  Bng- 
hauX.  but  is  it  good  for  all  Americans.  If 
you  will  consider  that  thought  for  Just  a 
X  loment,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  It  could 
EOt  be  good  for  America  if  it  did  harm  for 
anybody  else. 

As  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  too  many 
0  r  lis,  I  am  afraid,  misunderstand  the  nature 
or  war.  War  Is  commonly  thought  of  in 
t  nrms  of  shooting,  when,  in  fact,  shooting  is 
a  last  resort  in  modem  war.  Today  war  is 
a  matter  of  pressure.  Pressure  can  be  po- 
1:  tical,  economic,  psychological,  violently 
p  hysical  or  any  combination  of  them.  The 
C  oBomunists,  with  their  long-range  strategy, 
t  leir  inhuman  patience,  and  their  knowl- 
eige  that  the  whole  globe  is  their  field  of 
battle,  have  developed  the  war  of  varying 
F  ressures  to  its  highest  degree.  By  its  use, 
t  ley  now  have  us  and  the  free  world  in  an 

V  of ortunate  state  of  disunity  and  confusion. 

Every  time  we  have  shown  signs  of  recog- 
nizing their  real  intentions,  they  pretend  to 
eue  the  pressure.  They  offer  a  concession 
here  and  another  there.  They  make  new 
p  romlses  to  replace  the  old  broken  ones,  and 
tilk  of  peace  and  democracy.  Each  time 
«e,  in  our  misguided  optimism,  have  per- 
il kitted  ourselves  to  be  deceived  and  to  be 
li  tiled  into  believing  that  a  compromise  with 
e^il    can    be    sustained.     Such    impractical 

V  sion  will  never  save  us  from  such  a  treach- 
e  ous  enemy.  We  must  Judge  the  future  by 
t  le  past. 

Right  now,  our  attention  is  riveted  on 
E  orea.  A  wave  of  hope  sweeps  over  the  coun- 
tiy  becaiise  of  the  return  of  a  pitifully  few 
p-lsoners  out  of  the  hundreds  missing  and 
u  aaccounted  for.  With  longing  eyes,  we  look 
f(ir  an  end  to  the  war  in  Asia.  But  what 
d  }es  the  past  predict  for  the  f utvire?  I  very 
deeply  fear  the  cessation  of  shooting  will 
n}t  end  that  war.  The  Commxinists  will 
hive  won  a  tactical  objective:  to  pin  down 
a  third  of  oxir  effective  fighting  force  in  a 
rimote  part  of  the  world,  burden  us  with 
h  $avy  expenditures,  divert  strength  from  the 
Eiropean  front,  exploit  the  increasing  fric- 
tl  an  among  our  allies,  and  convince  the  mil- 
li)ns  of  Asia  that  the  capitalist  aggressors 
hive  been  defeat -1  and  forced  to  sue  for 
psace.  They  will  continue  the  war  by  put- 
ting economic  pressure  on  the  Japanese  and 
ixllltary  pressure  upon  the  French  through 
Iidocbina.    They  will  make  increasing  con- 


ceesirns  and  trade  offers  to  Western  Curope, 
and  try  to  disrupt  the  United  Nations  by 
insisting  on  a  seat  for  Red  China. 

My  friends,  there  are  no  quick  and  easy 
solutions  to  the  complex  problems  being 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  cunning  Communist 
leaders.  However,  one  thing  is  certain.  We 
will  never  discoiirage  them  from  their  devil- 
ish purpose  if  we  sit  in  continxiing  ignor- 
ance or  Indulge  in  further  wishful  thinking. 
Knowledge  Is  power  in  this  battle,  and  na- 
tional understanding  will  be  our  victorious 
strength.  The  best-lntentloned  representa- 
tives and  the  most  devoted  national  lead- 
ers must  be  sustained  by  an  Informed  public 
opinion.  Therefore.  I  ask  you  to  enlarge  your 
understanding  of  the  conquering  designs  and 
barbaric  methods  of  godless  communism. 
You  will  then  convince  yourself  of  the  neces- 
sity of  bearing  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  your 
individual  freedom.  Common  understand* 
ing  of  our  enemy  will  bring  unified  determi- 
nation to  defeat  him  at  any  cost.  The  path 
that  leads  to  eventual  victory  for  tis  and 
all  free  peoples  of  the  earth  promises  only 
real  personal  sacrifices  and  great  national 
hardships,  but  there  Is  no  other  alternative. 

When  we  all  come  to  that  clear  under- 
standing, the  scoxirge  of  communism  will  b« 
doomed  and  the  souls  of  o\ir  departed  com- 
rades will  rest  in  peace. 


Rcnlts  of  1953  QncttionBair* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALIVOBIfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Thursday,  May  28, 1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire  which  I  mailed 
to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  voters 
of  the  25th  Congressional  District  of 
California  have  been  tabulated. 

Following  the  procedure  established 
last  year,  one  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  each  home  in  the  district.  The  18,343 
replies  which  I  received  were  then  tabu- 
lated by  an  independent  private  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  be  informed  of  the 
tliinking  of  their  constituents.  I  have 
found  these  questionnaires  to  be  most 
helpful  to  me  in  this  regard.  A  number 
of  people  made  the  observation  that  it 
was  the  first  time  any  person  in  Govern- 
ment has  ever  asked  for  their  opinion. 
The  volume  of  replies  delivered  to  my 
office  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
to  personally  acknowledge  each  one. 
Needless  to  say.  I  was  pleased  by  the 
many  kind  comments  and  additional  re- 
marks on  public  issues  written  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  poll  letters  by  my 
friends  at  home. 

The  following  Is  the  compilation  of 
answers: 

1.  Should  Congress  reduce  individual  In- 
come taxes  this  year? 

Yes.  9,786;  no,  6,842;  no  opinion,  1,715. 

2.  Should  the  social -security  i»xigram  be 
expanded  to  include  persons  not  now  eU- 
gible? 

Yes,  10,667;  no,  6.111;  no  opinion,  2.565. 

3.  Should  the  present  price-support  pro- 
gram for  farmers  be  continued? 

Yes,  3,925;  no,  11,880;  no  opinion,  2,538. 

4.  Should  Congress  continue  Its  investiga- 
tion of  Communists  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation? 

Yes,  16,343;  no,  1^95;  no  opinion,  006. 
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5.  Do  you  favor  action  by  Congress  to  relax 
civil-service  laws  in  order  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees? 

Yes.  13.526;  no,  2.502;  no  opinion,  2.315. 

6  Should  Congress  continue  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  foreign  aid? 

Yes,  7,665;  no.  8,118;  no  opinion,  2,660. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  steps  taken  so  far  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  to  get  tough  with  Communists  In 
Europe  and  the  Far  East? 

Yes,  16.948;  no,  442;  no  opinion,  953. 


Ancrica  Does  Not  Wuit  Us  To  Nef  lect 
Our  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JKXSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAUVKS 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
an  alarmist  but  when  I  see  what  appears 
to  be  a  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
this  Congress  for  a  sound  program  of 
veterans'  benefits,  I  am  disturbed.  As  a 
veteran  myself  I  am  deeply  hurt  by  the 
impression  given  by  some  persons  that 
every  veteran  in  the  VA  hospitals,  or 
receiving  readjustment  assistance  is 
some  sort  of  idler  or  prevaricator  who  is 
taking  the  taxpayers  for  a  ride. 

Ehu-ing  World  War  H  I  served  with 
as  fine  a  group  of  men  as  I  have  ever 
known.  All  of  us  were  grateful  that  we 
could  participate  in  the  effort  to  protect 
our  Nation  so  as  to  preserve  our  families 
and  our  homes.  And  we  were  comforted 
by  the  knowledge  that  if  we  did  not  get 
back,  our  Government  woxild  see  that 
our  families  were  cared  for;  or  if  we  did 
get  back,  that  we  would  be  given  assist- 
ance if  we  needed  it  in  resuming  a  nor- 
mal, peaceful,  and  productive  life.  This 
knowledge  gave  many  a  GI  that  extra  bit 
of  confidence  which  sustained  him  in  a 
crisis 

As  I  listen  to  the  debates  over  how 
much  to  allot  for  this  veterans'  program, 
and  how  much  to  cut  off  of  that  one,  I 
recall  those  days  of  World  War  U  and  I 
wonder.  Is  my  memory  failing  me,  or 
was  our  confidence  in  the  understanding 
of  our  government  misplaced.  This  is 
indeed  a  time  for  taking  stock.  Justice 
Holmes  once  said  that  the  elaboration  of 
the  obvious  is  frequently  more  important 
than  the  elucidation  of  the  obscure. 
Perhaps  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  our  resiwnsibility  toward  those 
who  have  fought  and  are  fighting  to  de- 
fend us  against  our  enemies.  It  should 
be  obvious  to  all  of  us,  both  from  the 
historical  vantage  point  as  well  as  the 
personal,  that  military  service  in  the 
defense  of  one's  co'mtry  is  an  obligation 
that  calls  for  a  return  obligation. 
Toung  men  have  not  only  defended  their 
country,  but  have  often  had  to  forego 
income  and  training  as  a  result.  It 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  Nation 
benefits  when  these  young  men  are 
helped  to  resume  their  civilian  lives 
speedily  and  smoothly.  It  also  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  as  our  veteran  popu- 
lation increases  in  proportion  to  our 
civilian  population,  we  must  plan  more 


efBcIently  and  thoughtfully  to  provide 
an  adequate  program  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits. 

Since  1929  our  veteran  population  has 
Increased  from  4.7  to  19.7  million,  or  al- 
most five  times.  Veterans  and  their 
families  now  comprise  40  percent  of  the 
total  civilian  population.  During  the 
year  1952  alone  the  number  of  veterans 
receiving  compensation  or  pension  in- 
creased 2  percent.  These  are  facts,  just 
as  surely  as  It  Is  a  fact  that  we  are  in- 
debted, and  indeed  obligated  to  these 
men  and  women  for  making  our  Nation 
more  secure.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  adjust  our  thinking  to 
these  hard  facts — to  take  action  which 
fits  these  facts. 

Our  course  of  action,  in  the  last  2 
fiscal  years,  can  best  be  portrayed  in 
the  attitude,  "Let  us  help  the  veteran  all 
we  can,  but  first  let  us  economize."  Now, 
this  is  not  a  wrong  theory  of  action  if 
immediate  results  are  the  only  criterion 
or  if  one  is  not  concerned  with  the  long- 
range  consequences.  Certainly,  for  pure 
simplicity  it  cannot  be  beat.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  ignores  the  crippling  effect 
of  economy  on  the  veterans  program. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  veteran  gets  a  poorer  re- 
turn for  the  money  that  is  spent.  For 
instance,  immediate  cost  reductions  can- 
not help  but  result  in  the  closing  down 
of  VA  facilities  in  which  large  capital 
investments  have  already  been  mcuie. 
even  though  the  need  for  which  they 
were  built  continues  to  grow.  Activities 
and  programs  which  are  underfinanced 
cannot  be  administered  smoothly  nor  ef- 
ficiently. It  does  not  take  an  economist 
to  see  that  reducing  costs  immediately 
without  regard  for  the  consequences  is 
not  economic  sanity  but  economic  folly. 

The  only  soimd  theory  of  economy  in 
the  veterans  program,  or  in  any  program 
for  that  matter,  is  the  theory  of  a  long- 
range,  well-plarmed,  adequate  program. 
Such  a  theory  does  not  have  the  apparent 
simplicity  nor  does  it  yield  immediate  re- 
sults. It  may  seem  to  cost  more  imme- 
diately, but  it  has  long-range  economies 
due  to  balanced  expenditures.  It 
achieves  more  per  dollar  invested,  and 
makes  the  best  use  of  past  investments. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  sulxnitting 
the  new  budget  President  Truman  com- 
mented that  the  Federal  Government 
should  spend  an  estimated  $4.6  billion  for 
a  wide  variety  of  veterans  services  and 
benefits.  This  estimate,  of  course.  In- 
cluded a  relatively  small  amotmt  spent 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  burial  expenses. 
President  Truman  also  commented  on 
the  fact  that  expenditures  for  veterans 
programs  had  declined  38  percent  from 
the  post-World  War  n  high  of  $7.4  bil- 
lion. He  estimated  that  due  to  the  fight- 
ing in  Korea,  the  1954  expenditures 
would  not  permit  further  decreases  and 
that  1954  should  be  approximately  the 
same  as  1953. 

Instead,  in  the  interests  of  economy, 
we  have  already  lopped  off  $279,168,000. 
This  cut  was  made  Iw  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  There  is  little  reason  to  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  on  veterans*  ap- 
propriations will  restore  these  funds. 
anVi  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve 
there  will  be  further  cuts. 


The  largest  portion  of  the  reductions 
are  made  in  funds  for  administration, 
medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  serv- 
ices.   In  fact,  of  the  overall  cut,  over 
one-half,  or  $169,462,000  is  taken  from 
these  allotments,  the  remaining  cuts  be- 
ing distributed  over  allocations  for  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  readjust- 
ment benefits.    And  the  largest  part  of 
the  reduction  in  medical  funds — almost 
$96  million — is  attributed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  savings  on  five  new  hos- 
pitals which  were  previously  authorized 
by  Congress,  but  which  have  been  post- 
poned indefinitely   because  of  lack  of 
funds.   This  is  strange  reasoning  indeed. 
We  authorize  construction  of  five  hos- 
pitals  which    are    desperately    needed. 
Then  we  fail  to  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  start  construction,  and  we 
claim  to  have  saved  money.     And.  of 
course,  in  terms  of  Immediate  cost,  we 
have  saved  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
veteran  to  whom  we  have  an  acknowl- 
edged obligation.    How  can  we  reconcile 
delaying  the  construction  of  4,000  new 
hospital  beds  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  bacldog  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thouisand  eligible  veteran  applicants  for 
hospitalization  waiting  admission  to  VA 
hospitals?     In  view  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  veterans  and  the  attendant 
Increasing  workloads  of  the  VA  pro- 
grams, we  cannot  expect  the  backlog  to 
diminish  unless  we  plan  now  for  the  fu- 
ture.   Hospitals  are  not  built  overnight. 
We  are  already  experiencing  a  shortage 
of  hospital  beds.    We  anticipate  an  in- 
creased demand  as  a  result  of  the  return 
of  more  and  more  Korean  war  veterans. 
It  seems  only  logical  that  we  plan  now 
to  construct  as  economically  and  effici- 
ently as  possible  the  required  facilities. 
The  next  largest  budget  reduction  is 
the  cut  of  $55,900,000  applied  to  medi- 
cal, hospital,  and  domiciliary  services. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the 
comment  attributed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
to  the  effect  that  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion can  be  absorbed  In  a  number  of 
ways  other  than  a  cutback  in  hospital  or 
medical  service,  and  that  not  a  bed  need 
be  kept  vacant  for  lack  of  funds  because 
of  the  cut.    How  $56  million  can  be  ab- 
sorbed without  closing  some  beds,  let- 
ting off  some  personnel,  and  In  general 
curtailing  medical  services  is  a  mystery 
to  me.    Last  year,  when  the  VA  suffered 
a  cut  of  only  $31  million  for  medical 
services,  25.000  of  the  VA's  128.000  beds 
had  to  be  shut  down.    I  am  sure  that 
Members  of  Congress  felt  in  the  82d 
Congress  that  the  $31  million  could  be 
absorbed  without  curtailing  the  hospitol 
program.    It  was  not  possible  then,  and 
It  is  not  possible  now,  to  allocate  these 
huge  budget  reductions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  cutting  down  on  staffs,  shut- 
ting down  beds,  overworking  personnel, 
and   generally   weakening   the   service, 
quality  of  care  and  morale  of  veterans 
and  VA  personnel  alike.    Already  medi- 
cal school  faculties  and  university  presi- 
dents who  have  been  cooperating  with 
tiie   Veterans'   Administration  through 
part  time  consulting  services  are  dis- 
turbed over  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
count  on  the  VA  budget  commitments. 
Contracts  with  medical  schools  for  such 
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senrlces  have  been  broken  when  Con- 
gress fails  to  vote  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
these  commitments. 

The  reduction  in  administrative  funds 
nms  to  $13,850,000  all  of  which  is  dis- 
tributed over  specific  programs,  except 
for  a  general  blanket  reduction  of  $2.- 
214.000  which  the  VA  is  apparently  sup- 
posed to  apply  throughout  the  opera- 
tions of  these  programs.  In  other  words, 
each  of  the  programs  including  general 
administrative,  claims,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation and  education,  loan  guaran- 
ties and  readjustment  allowances  suffer 
specific  reductions,  and  in  addition  there 
Is  to  be  a  general  reduction  applied  by 
the  VA  itself.  The  effect  of  this  new 
device — which  seems  to  be  not  so  much 
a  part  of  a  careful  plan  but  an  extra 
slash  thrown  in  oh  general  principles — 
may  well  be  the  "straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back." 

I  am  making  a  plea  for  economic  san- 
ity. Veterans'  benefits  have  been  earned 
the  hard  way,  and  Congress  over  the 
years  has  recognized  the  cost  of  these 
benefits  as  part  of  the  overall  cost  of 
war.  Granted  the  legitimacy  of  veterans' 
benefits,  it  is  no  real  economy  to  plan  on 
immediate  cost  reductions  annually, 
with  no  consideration  for  efficiency  plus 
adequacy.  What  appears  to  be  "savings" 
now,  are  in  reality  only  phony  savings. 
For  example,  the  funds  which  are  not 
appropriated  now  for  necessary  and  au- 
thorized service,  such  as  hospital  beds, 
are  not  really  saved,  it  is  merely  a  post- 
poned or  delayed  expenditure.  Money 
for  them  will  have  to  be  appropriated 
later  and.  as  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
increases,  the  building  program  when 
Congress  finally  authorizes  it,  is  likely 
to  suffer  from  ill-advised  decisions  and 
the  desire  for  speed.  Over  and  above 
the  issue  of  economy,  there  is  the  larger 
moral  issue.  Can  we  continue  to  ask  oxir 
young  men  to  make  the  supreme  sacri« 
flees  that  military  service  entails,  while 
we  haggle  over  whether  they  are  entitled 
to  hospital  care,  or  are  deserving  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  Are  we  ready 
to  plan  realistically  for  a  long-range 
program,  which  is  reasonable  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  adequate,  or  are  we  will- 
ing to  sabotage  our  veterans'  program 
by  allowing  this  cut  in  funds  to  become 
part  of  the  record  of  the  83d  Congress. 
This  is  a  decision  that  each  of  us  should 
make  only  sifter  we  have  examined  our 
own  conscience. 


Would  Syofmaa  Rkce  Posli  North  of  the 
Yah? 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMNSKl 


IM  THE  HOU8K  OP  RZPREaKNTATTVBS 

Thursday,  April  30,  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
give  the  big  lie  to  those  who  would  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  honor  of  the  people 
of  Korea  by  smearing  their  President 
with  craven  charges  that,  once  on  tho 
Yalu.  the  Korean  Army  would  drive  into 
Manchuria.  I  cite  below  a  recent  item 
covering  this  sltuatioa 


I  have  heard  an  outstanding  and  re- 
sbonsible  source  level  this  charge  against 
I  resident  Rhee.  Accordingly,  to  put  all 
0  1  notice,  the  item  from  the  April  17. 
1)53.  issue  of  the  Jersey  Journal  is 
(;  noted: 
ScucncsKJ    Rkvxaui    Ixttb* — Wouldn't    Go 

3ZTONO  Yalu.  Koixam  Pusxdkkt  DacxAJtas 

WASBiNGTcm. — ^ElepresentatiTe  Auud  D. 
^nciMsxi.  of  Jersey  City,  has  made  public 
t  le  text  of  a  letter  received  from  President 
S  pigman  Rhee.  of  Korea,  outlining  his  views 
op  an  armistice  there. 

SmciNSKi,  a  personal  friend  of  President 
ithee,  said  the  Korean  leader's  views  certainly 
n  lerlt  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the 
F  resident.  The  letter  was  in  reply  to  a  query 
b  f  the  Congressman  on  how  the  Koreans  felt 
apout  an  armistice.   - 

President  Rhee's  letter  follows: 

"In  our  history  of  more  than  4,000  years. 
lie  have  been  compelled  to  fight  many  wars, 
o '  which  all  were  defensive  and  none  were 

0  Tensive.  We  always  fought  to  drive  out 
a  ngressors  but  never  fought  as  aggressors. 

"All  that  we  ask  of  our  neighbors  is  to  let 
vk  live  in  peace  with  them  all.  True  to  our 
t  ■aditional  peace-loving  characteristic,  we 
a  re  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  oxir  peace 
Ifi  the  land  of  the  morning  calm. 

**We  have  no  desire  to  go  1  foot  beyond  our 
riatural  botindary  line,  which  is  the  Yalu  and 

1  tunen  Rivers,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated. 
I '.  the  Chinese  Communists  withdraw  from 
I  :orea,  we  will  at  once  cease  fighting  and  try 
t }  live  in  peace  with  all  our  neighbors  as  we 
t  ave  always  done. 

"If  anyone  says  we  would  push  our  army 
dver  the  boundary  and  march  into  Man- 
c  buria.  I  want  him  to  produce  the  evidence 
i;  pon  which  to  base  such  a  conjectiure." 


SelliBf  the  G»inlnr  Dowb  tW  Rmr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  taaaojM 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  RXPRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Bfr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  altogether  too  long  a  time, 

group  of  financially  and  politically 
liowerf  ul  individuals  have  been  attempt- 
iag  to  get  rid  of  our  Constitution,  to 
I  ring  us  under  some  form  of  a  "one 
iforld"  government. 

Apparently  dissatisfied  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  any  advancement  and 
irogress  it  has  enabled  our  people  to 
ittaln.  they  prefer  some  other  form  of 
£  ovemment.  but  they  lack  the  initiative 
ind  the  courage  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
I  lake  their  residence  in  a  country  which 

I  as  a  form  of  government  which  appeals 
t)  them. 

They  want  to  stay  here — as.  of  course, 

I I  their  right — and  bring  the  rest  of  us, 
\'hich  Is  an  absurd,  selfish  thought, 
inder  a  government  which  we  do  not 
\'ant. 

Many  a  publication  which  heretofore 
las  advocated  a  "one  world"  is  begin- 
X  ing  to  see  the  danger.  An  editorial  in 
t  le  Saturday  Evening  Post  which,  in  the 
1  LSt  few  years,  has  been  changing  its 
t  leme  song,  reads  as  follows: 
C  urn  Strbm  Couia  Bb  Mabb  Ovm  rr  Tumatx 


Adcq>tion  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  in- 
tioduced  by  Senator  Bbtcitwi,  of  Ohio,  and 
m  ipported  by  63  other  Senatcn.  Including  47 


of  the  48  Republicans,  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  adding  a  new  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Stated  briefly,  its  purpose  is  to 
assert  that  no  treaty  or  executive  agreement 
may  be  interpreted  as  canceling  any  pro- 
vision of  our  BiU  of  Rights  or  infringing  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  several  States.  In 
other  words,  the  amendment  would  malu 
sure  that  no  group  of  social  planners  could 
bring  about,  by  treaty,  changes  in  our  social 
structure  which  we  would  not  make  by  law. 

The  phrasing  of  the  resolution  will  be  de- 
bated. But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  danger 
it  attempts  to  meet  is  not  imaginary.  Only 
last  year,  in  a  speech  before  the  bar  associa- 
tion at  Louisville,  Mr.  Dulles  said:  "Treaties, 
for  example,  can  take  powers  away  from 
Congress,  and  give  them  to  the  President. 
They  can  take  powers  away  from  the  States 
and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Government 
or  to  some  international  body,  and  they  cut 
across  the  rights  given  the  people  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

Recently,  in  his  temperate  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Dulles  described  these  fears  as  "hypothet- 
ical." He  continued,  "There  is  no  actual  ex- 
perience to  demonstrate  the  need  of  the  far- 
reaching  changes  here  proposed.** 

Many  Americans  will  have  to  disagree  with 
that  estimate  of  the  present  situation.  Al- 
ready by  executive  agreements  made  at  Cairo 
and  at  Yalta  we  have  condemned  whole  pop- 
ulations to  slavery  and  handed  Formosa  over 
to  China.  Furthermore,  in  Korea  we  are 
engaged  in  a  full-dress  war.  a  war  never 
declared  by  Congress,  although  the  Consti- 
tution says  only  Congress  may  declare  war. 
For  nearly  3  years  our  Armed  Forces  there 
have  been  locked  In  a  bitter  and  bloody 
struggle,  based  on  a  treaty  obligation  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  More  than  a 
million  young  men  have  been  drafted,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  expended,  and  thotisands  of 
casualties  suffered.  The  average  American, 
finding  the  purpose  praiseworthy,  endures 
the  cost  stoicaUy.  It  is  nevertheless  disturb- 
ing to  see  the  Constitution  bypassed,  and 
there  is  nothing  hypothetical  about  the  pos- 
•ibillty  that  it  could  happen  again. 

Only  a  year  ago  President  Truman  seised 
the  steel  plants,  basing  his  order  on  nebu- 
lous, inherent  powers  arising  out  at  the  emer- 
gency caused  by  the  Korean  war.  On  June 
3,  1952,  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote  of 
e  to  3.  upset  the  steel  seizure.  In  his  con- 
curring opinion.  Justice  Jackson  cited  the 
words  of  the  fifth  amendment,  providing  that 
"No  person  •  •  •  shall  be  •  •  •  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law." 

But  It  Is  also  significant  that  Chief  Ju*- 
ticj  Vinson,  Justice  Reed,  and  Justice  Min- 
ton  supported  Mr.  Truman's  action  on  the 
grovmd  that  seizure  of  a  private  industry  fol- 
lowed logically,  as  an  implied  power,  from  the 
commitments  undertaken  when  we  ratified 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Constitution 
notwithstanding. 

The  Chief  Justice,  in  his  dissenting  (pin- 
ion, found  the  authority  for  Tnunan's  ao« 
tlon  in  the  U.  N.  Charter,  the  U.  N.  Security 
Council  resolution  in  June  1950,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and  the  Pacific  Pact.  Con- 
grees.  he  said,  had  implemented  these  by 
appropriation  bills.  Therefore,  he  thought, 
the  President  had  a  mandate  to  execute  these 
legislative  programs,  which  depended  "upon 
the  continued  production  of  steel  and  sta- 
bilized prices  for  steel."  His  first  duty  was 
to  assure  "mutiud  security  for  the  free 
world." 

Justice  Jackson,  agreeing  with  the  ma- 
jority, said,  "No  doctrine  that  the  Court 
could  promulgate  would  seem  to  me  more 
sinister  and  alarming  than  that  a  Presi- 
dent whose  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  so 
largely  \incontrolled,  and  often  even  Is  un- 
known, can  vastly  enlarge  his  mastery  over 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  by  hla 
own  commitment  of  the  Natlim's  Armed 
Forces  to  aomt  foreign  venture.** 
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The  fact  that  three  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices have  already  implied  that  our  Bill  of 
Rights  can  be  set  aside  by  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion as  vague  as  our  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  indicates  that  it  is  time  to 
spell  ^out  the  exact  consequences  of  our 
obligations  under  treaties.  Fortunately, 
President  Elsenhower.  Mr.  Dulles,  and  the 
Senators  seem  willing  to  discuss  the  Brlcker 
amendment  in  terms  of  principles  and  not 
personalities.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  After 
all.  the  Constitution  was  written  in  1787 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  first 
President  woiUd  be  George  Washington. 
The  limits  placed  on  executive  power,  as 
then  drawn,  were  not  Intended  as  a  refiec- 
tion  on  Washington's  stainless  character. 
They  implied  no  fear  that  he  would  seek 
arbitrary  power.  Nor  would  redefining  the 
treaty  power  today  mean  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House  or  his  administration.  But 
times  and  poliUcal  parties  change,  and  it 
is  important  to  make  certain  that  no  new 
effort  to  make  America  over  by  treaty  law 
shall  succeed. 


Marqaette  University:  A  Great  American 
Institution  of  Leamiaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1953 
Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of   the  great  centers  of 
learning  of  our  coimtry  is  Marquette 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Marquette  University  is  allied  with 
those  other  venerable  educational  insti- 
tutions like  Georgetown  University,  here 
at  the  Nation's  Capital,  of  which  there  is 
a  total  in  the  United  States  of  6ft— 27 
colleges  and  universities  and  42  high 
schools— which  are  conducted  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers. 

Among  the  great  names  of  early  Amer- 
ican history  are  those  of  the  famous 
Jesuit  missionaries  and  explorers  like 
Isaac  Jogues,  Jean  de  Brebeuf ,  and  Mar- 
quette. These  great  missionaries,  with 
others,  brought  the  cross  of  Christianity 
and  the  beginnings  of  civilization  and 
learning  to  the  American  wilderness 
where  they  labored  and  were  martyred 
or  died  for  their  cause. 

Father  Jacques  Marquette  came  by 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
in  the  year  1673  on  his  expedition  with 
Joliet  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  and 
exploraUon  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Marquette  University  for  many  years 
now  hsis  been  educating  its  students  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth  based  upon  2,000- 
year-old  principles  of  Christianity  and 
American  traditions  that  span  from  the 
present  back  to  the  times  of  these  great 
missionaries. 

In  the  unprecedented  modem  conflict 
of  ideas  much  of  mankind  is  confused  as 
to  whether  there  really  is  such  a  thing 
as  truth.  Some  of  our  leaders  even  ask 
the  question  of  Pilate  "What  is  truth?" 
In  Institutions  like  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, young  Americans  will  learn  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth— objective 
truth. 

I  wish  to  Incorporate  In  my  remarks 
herewith  a  statement  of  principles  of 


Marquette   University   on   scholarships 
and  research  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Marquette  Tribune: 
PaiNcii>LE8  OF  Maequxttx  Univxbsrt  oh 

ScaOUUtSBIP.   RSBKABCB 

The  university  affirms  its  primary  obliga- 
tion and  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
truth  by  all  its  members.  It  thus  obliges 
Itself  to  the  possession,  communication,  and 
enlargement  of  knowledge.'  First  its  com- 
mitment to  truth  Involves  the  duty  of  form- 
ing its  students  in  the  truth  according  to 
their  best  capacity.  Furthermore,  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  truth  involves  enlargement 
of  the  truth  itself  in  the  possession  of  its 
own  members — teachers  and  students — and 
throtigh  them  enlargement  of  the  truth  in 
the  various  communities  which  the  uni- 
versity serves.*  The  imlverslty,  therefore,  af- 
firms that  it  cannot  fulfill  its  function  with- 
out continuously  fostering  growth  in  knowl- 
edge in  every  field  in  which  It  is  engaged.* 

At  every  instructional  level  its  aim  Is  to 
foster  in  the  student  both  a  personal  grasp  of 
the  truth,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  it.*  At  the 
graduate  level,  its  aim  Is  to  develop  in  the 
student  an  abUity  to  make  knowledge  grow, 
that  is,  to  undertake  its  enlargement.  But 
to  achieve  these  aims  the  teachern,  them- 
selves must  be  persons  of  advanced,  diligent, 
and  productive  Intellectual  activity. 

There  is  a  certain  level  of  intellectual  com- 
petence and  formation  in  knowledge  (not 
easily  described  in  brief)  which  is  the  posses- 
sion of  every  educated  man.  It  is  marked 
by  mature  and  enriched  knowledge  and  by 
activity  within  the  tradition  and  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Intellectual  life.  The  Uni- 
Tersity  intends  to  bring  as  many  of  its  stu- 
dents as  possible  to  this  level.  The  univer- 
sity expects  every  one  of  its  teachers  to  sur- 
pass this  level.  It  expects  them,  therefore, 
continuously  to  enlarge  and  to  be  enlarged 
by  knowledge,  to  grow  in  greater  intellectual 
competence,  and  to  assist  others  in  similar 
growth. 

This  growth  in  advanced  intellecttial  ac- 
tivity wUl  b3  termed  research  or  scholarship. 
It  is  deversified  by  its  diverse  end-products 
or  results. 

By  pure  or  basic  research  or  scholarship 
is  meant  that  advanced  intellectual  activity 
whose  result  has  no  direct  or  immediate 
-bearing  on  utility  or  instruction.  Such  re- 
search must  go  on  in  the  University  if  it  is 
faithful  to  its  commitment  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  enlargement  of  truth.  (Exam- 
ples are  foimd  in  theoretical  physics,  specu- 
lative theology.) 

By  applied  research  or  scholarship  is  meant 
that  advanced  intellectual  activity  which 
bears  directly  on  the  improvement  of  some 
learning  discipline,  some  professional  ac- 
tivity, or  the  common  good.  Such  research 
must  go  on  in  the  university  by  reason  of  ito 
conunltment  to  the  commxinication  and  en- 
largement of  the  truth  for  the  commonweal. 
(Examples  are  found  in  studies  of  blood 
constitution,  of  social  trends,  history,  or 
philosophy.) 

By  instructional  research  or  scholarship 
is  meant  that  advanced  Intellectual  activity 
which  resiilts  in  the  Individual  improvement 
of  teaching.  Such  research  must  go  on  in 
the  university  if  its  teachers  are  to  be  in- 
tellectually active  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
communication  of  truth.  (Examples  are 
found  in  perfecting  class  preparation,  in 
studies  leading  to  graduate  degrees.) 

All  of  this  research  or  scholarship  in  these 
types  is  for  the  community  good  or  common- 
weal- in  the  first  type  because  the  common 
fund  of  knowledge  is  increased;  in  the  sec- 
ond because  the  resxilt  is  a  means  to  the 
common  good;  in  the  third  because  the  In- 


structional competence  of  the  university  to 
enhanced. 

Since  these  are  the  types  of  research  or 
scholarship,  the  university's  commitment  to 
the  truth  commits  it  to  these  types.  The 
administrators  will  foster  these  types  and 
their  combinations.  Every  faculty  member 
is  expected  to  be  engaged  in  at  least  one 
of  these  tsrpes  of  research  or  scholarship. 
Some  faculty  members  must  be  left  free  or 
relatively  free  always  or  from  time  to  time 
for  the  first  two 'types. 

It  is  the  nature  of  research  or  scholarship 
to  be  productive.  However  this  production 
be  defined,  it  is  the  sign  of  advanced  intel- 
lectual activity.  Whichever  the  type  of  re- 
search in  which  the  faculty  member  is  en- 
gaged, be  is  expected  to  give  some  outward 
sign  of  such  activity. 

Finally,  the  imlvavlty  affirms  that  in  the 
promotion  of  what  is  termed  research  or 
scholarship  a  university  serves  its  most  fun- 
damental good,  the  true  liberty  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.  For  where  there  is  no  growth  or 
progress  in  the  intellectual  life — a  spiritual 
value — that  life  is  not  free  to  be  true  to 
itself.  To  the  extent  that  intellectual  ac- 
tivity is  not  free,  man  is  not  free.  In  the 
promotion  of  research  and  scholarship,  for 
the  good  t>t  the  intellectual  life,  then,  the 
university  serves  the  greatest  common  good, 
human  liberty. 


>  statutes  of  Marquette  Univwalty,  art.  X. 
A,  1,  a,  3. 

» Ibid..  A,  6,  and  C. 
•  Ibid..  A,  5,  and  D. 
« Ibid.,  A.  6,  andB. 


Veterans'  Administration  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
herewith  Include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Floyd 
L.  Ming,  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  protesting 
cuts  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  ap- 
propriations bill,  calling  on  Congress  to 
Impropriate  sxifflcient  funds  for  medical, 
hospital,  and  domiciliary  care  for  our 
disabled  veterans:      *  .«,„.. 

Mat  27,  1953. 
D«A«  CoNGSEBSiiAir:  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  submitted  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  on  May  20,  the  revised 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  total  is  ♦4.295,046,6«4.  Within  the  toUl 
there  is  $851350,000  for  medical,  hospital, 
and  domiciliary  service.  This  siun  Is  •69.- 
750,000  under  the  Truman  budget  which  was 
♦921,100,000.  There  are  Indications  that  the 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee  may  cut 
the  VA's  flgtires  another  $13  million. 

Congressman  John  Philuts.  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Appropriation,  had  in- 
dicated his  approval  of  the  announced  cut 
but  has  stated  that  not  a  single  hospital  bed 
wil  be  lost.  This  latter  statement  U  a  re- 
minder of  last  year  when  hU  predecessor. 
Congressman  Albxtt  Thomas,  of  Texas,  re- 
duced the  VA  budget  for  1953  by  $40  million. 
More  than  2,300  beds  were  lost  as  a  result  of 
this  cut  of  $40  mUllon.  Regardless  of  state- 
ments and  promises  of  Congressmen  a  large 
part  of  the  cut  must  come  from  medical* 
hcepltal.  and  domiciliary  services. 

The  DAV's  Washington  oflSce  has  learned 
that  cuts  must  be  from  the  fcrilowlng: 

1.  Defer  openings  of  new  hospitals  80  to 
00  days.  (Experience  shows  the  openings 
may  be  faxuch  longer.) 

a.  Poetpone  all  new  hospital  constmctlon 
Indefinitely.  (Five  new  hofl|>it«ls  nave  »— 
authorised.) 
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S.  RedoCT  amount  for  hospitals  and  treat- 
ment of  NP't;  reduce  uxK>unt  for  tubercular 
hoepltals  and  treatment;  reduce  QMS  treat* 
ment  and  amount  of  domiciliary  care. 

4.  Rediioe  amount  of  money  for  patients 
food. 

We  of  the  DAV  will  appreciate  your  pro- 
test against  the  drastic  cuts  being  made  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  budget.  Now  Is  no 
time  to  reduce  hospital,  and  medical  care 
because  of  the  111  and  disabled  who  are  being 
returned  from  Korea.  Wont  you  please  fight 
for  $921,100,000  being  retained  In  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  medical,  hospital,  and  do- 
miciliary care? 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Plotd  L.  Mino, 
,  National   Commander,  Disabled 
American  Veteran*. 


A  Ratk  To  Waste  Mmcj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

OF  MICUIOAH 

ZK  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  *  In  the 
Rbc(»o.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  U.  S.  News  It  World  Report: 

A  RmsB  To  Wastc  IIOmst:  Xltrma  StAtna 
Am  lixmr  Be  Spsnt  Fastt — ^A  Case  Histobt 
(Eorroa's  Notk. — Ike,  checking  Into  foreign 
aid.  Is  to  run  Into  some  fantastic  facts  about 
how  the  money  Is  spent.  Take  Manila,  for 
Instance.  A  close  look  shows  slapdash  orders, 
a  rush  to  spend  millions,  little  worry  over 
waste.  What  follows  Is  a  firsthand  report 
on  one  mutual  security  area — a  small  but 
significant  part  of  the  whole  aid  program.) 

MAiniA. — If  anybody  wants  to  find  out  how 
foreign  aid  operates  In  the  field,  here  Is  a 
case  history  In  Manila: 

Xarly  in  1050.  a  special  United  States  Ooy- 
emmcnt  mission  came  to  the  Phlllpplnee 
and  laid  out  certain  reforms  the  government 
here  would  have  to  make  to  qualify  for  eco- 
nomic aid  from  Washington.  One  of  the 
Americans,  a  Government  economist,  stayed 
on  in  Manila  as  a  special  representative  of 
the  Economic  Ckwperation  Administration  to 
observe  while  the  Filipinos  were  carrying  out 
the  reforms. 

He  was  under  orders  to  do  no  planning  on 
a  spending  program.  He  was  forbidden  to 
discuss  such  a  program  with  the  Filipinos  for 
fear  that  the  Philippine  Government  might 
get  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  didn't 
mean  what  it  said  about  insisting  on  changes 
to  qualify  for  aid.  So  the  staff  of  three — the 
economist,  an  assistant,  and  a  secretary — sat 
by,  doing  nothing,  while  the  Philippine  offi- 
cials got  ready  to  start  receiving  economic 
aid  from  the  United  States. 

Quickie  reports:  Suddenly,  1  day  in  April 
1951,  the  economist  got  a  cable  from  BCA 
In  Washington,  ordering  him  to  send  within 
a  days  a  program  for  spending  $15  million 
In  the  Philippines.  Explanation:  ECA  had 
to  have  the  figxures  right  away  to  clear  with 
the  Budget  Bureau  so  the  money  could  be 
committed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  June. 

The  ECA  representative  did  as  he  was  told. 
He  had  been  prevented  from  doing  any  re- 
search into  the  country's  needs.  He  had  been 
prevented  from  drawing  up  a  formal  re- 
port— and  he  didn't  have  the  staff  to  do  It. 
anyway.  But  he  whipped  together  a  list  of 
allocations  of  United  States  dollars' for  vari- 
ous items — ^heavy  on  things  such  as  fertilizer, 
which    would   keep — and   rushed   it   off   to 


Wadilngtoa  by  eable  ••  a  firm  requeet  for 
^t^fvruynif  aid.  He  followed  It  up  with  a  pri- 
vate note  to  officials  back  home  telling  them 
Just  what  he  thought  about  such  q;>ending 
methods 

Well,  the  thing  went  through.  That's  the 
way  the  Philippine  Government  got  its  $15- 
milllon  slice  of  economic  aid  for  1951. 
What  about  1952? 

The  same  economist — ^wlth  a  little  more 
time  but  a  wholly  Inadequate  staff — was 
ordered  to  rush  in  estimates  for  1952.  They 
had  to  be  in  Washington  well  ahead  of  June 
SO.  1951.  He  did  the  job  again,  and  again 
complained  ot  the  slapdash  methods.  On 
the  strength  of  the  job  he  did.  KCA  allotted 
$35  mllUon  to  the  Islands. 

The  figure  of  35  millions  actually  was  set 
in  Washington  before  an  ECA  official  ar- 
rived out  here  to  become  head  of  the  local 
■CA  mission.  The  economist  had  just  been 
on  temporary  assignment.  Also  set,  before 
the  D**-5lon  chief  arrived,  was  the  size  of  his 
staff — about  100  experts  and  30  administra- 
tive assistants,  with  the  usvial  complement  of 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  office  people. 

The  mission  chief  arrived  in  August  19S1. 
His  staff  trickled  in  for  months  thereafter. 
Most  of  the  people  had  never  been  in  the 
Philippines  before. 

Bedtape:  Actually,  most  of  the  experto 
are  recognised  as  exactly  that — top  men  in 
the  fields  to  which  they  are  assigned.  There 
are  shipping  experts,  business  experts,  health 
and  educational  experts,  experts  on  hemp,  on 
rice,  on  sugar,  copra,  lumber — dozens  of  them. 
Their  knowledge  and  ability  astoxmds  the 
FUlpinoe.  The  reports  they  get  up  on  var- 
ious economic  subjects  are  awaited  anxiovisly 
out  here  and  are  taken  very  seriously  by 
the  local  people.  They  are  discussed  and 
debated  inside  the  government  and  out. 

But  their  reports  run  into  all  sorts  of  red- 
tape  and  difficulty.  ICany  of  the  executives 
owe  their  appointments  to  section  heads  in 
Washington.  And  each  section — those  In 
charge  of  projects  for  industry,  agriculture, 
health,  transportation,  etc. — feels  that  it  has 
to  be  represented  in  the  aid  programs. 

Thus.  It  may  be  decided  out  here  that  the 
need  for  roads  is  "priority  A"  for  the  Philip- 
pines, and  a  project  for  health  services  in 
city  suburbs  falls  halfway  down  the  priority 
alphabet.  Still,  the  health-projects  execu- 
tive in  Washington  will  see  to  it  that  his  sec- 
tion gets  a  slice  of  the  35  millions. 

The  local  office  might  want  to  concentrate 
on  three  programs.  But,  by  the  time  every- 
body gets  through  going  over  the  recom- 
mendations, the  money  is  more  likely  to  be 
spread  over  hundreds  of  projectj — and  doing 
a  thorough  Job  on  no  one  of  them. 

The  experts — many  of  the  people  who 
came  with  ECA  stayed  on  after  the  Mutxial 
Security  Agency  took  over  foreign  aid — set 
out  to  make  a  careful  study  of  Philippine 
needs.  They  went  over  the  whole  program, 
project  by  project. 

It  was  painstaking  work.  Nothing  was 
sent  to  Washington  for  approval  until  the 
Manila  office  was  convinced  of  Ite  value.  All 
this  took  time.  Suddenly  one  of  the  top  men 
here  was  called  back  to  Washington.  He  was 
raked  over  the  coals  for  not  producing 
enough  "firm  requests"  to  use  up  the  whole 
$35  mlUion.    Things  had  to  be  speeded  up. 

When  he  got  back,  things  did,  indeed,  be- 
gin to  fly.  "Firm  requests"  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  a  stream.  One  project  head  who 
estimated  his  program  could  be  done  for 
$X  million  got  orders  to  triple  the  amount. 
He  wasnt  the  only  one,  either. 

The  experts  were  amazed  at  the  way  the 
price  was  being  marked  up,  often  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  careful  preparatory 
work.  They  were  told  that  the  boss  regretted 
the  fact  that  so  much  money  would  have 
to  be  spent  without  proper  study  to  see 
where  it  could  do  the  most  good,  but  It  had 
to  be  done. 

Some  of  the  staff  people  protested  openly 
at  the  way  the  tax  dollars  were  likely  to  be 


wasted  In  such  a  setup.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
even  had  the  Philippine  projects  been  held 
down  to  what  the  ezperta  thought  they 
should  cost,  it  wouldn't  have  saved  United 
States  taxpayers  a  dime. 

Money  allotted  to  a  country  and  not  spent 
doesnt  go  back  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. It  goes  instaad  to  some  other  cotmtry 
where  the  mission  chief  had  the  forethought 
to  put  his  "firm  requests"  higher  than  the 
money  allotted  to  him.  That  way  he  has  a 
claim  on  money  left  over  some  other  place. 
Aftar  all.  it  seemed  important  to  provide  all 
the  aid  possible  for  the  Philippines  as  a  ma- 
jor bastion  against  communism  In  Asia  and 
a  key  area  of  United  States  defenses  in  the 
Pacific. 

So  the  only  way  the  MSA  mission  in  Ma- 
nila could  make  sure  that  the  Philippines 
got  the  money  was  for  the  experta  to  forget 
about  being  so  careful,  and  starting  to  q>end 
faster. 

They  did.  MSA.  Manila,  sent  to  Waihlag- 
ton  the  proper  amount  of  firm  requeato.  Be- 
fore long  the  $35  million  was  properly  spo- 
ken for,  and  the  Philippine  projecta  will  get 
the  money. 

Probably,  in  the  opinion  of  Insiders  and 
outalders  here,  aid  is  admlnlstared  with  as 
much,  or  more  efficiency  and  care  In  Manila 
as  it  is  anywhere  in  the  wcMrld.  The  officials 
here  are  highly  regarded.  But — and  you 
hear  this  expression  over  and  over  In  Ma- 
nila—"what  a  way  to  run  •  railroad.** 


Uaited  States  Threatened  Froi 
Cardinal  Warns 


Witkin, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroawiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Wednesdap.  June  3,  19S3 

Mr.  POX7L80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  inserting  this  speech  made  by 
Cardinal  Mclntyre.  of  Los  Angeles,  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Jonathan  Club  Army- 
Navy  group.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  daring  to  strike  at  liberalism  for 
what  it  really  is: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Tidings  at 
May  22,  1953] 

UifmB)  Stars   TKasATEKiD   Faan  WixHnr, 

CABOQf  AL  WABMS 

A  principle  (rf  communism— of  ton  quoted 

Is  "confiase  and  divide.** 

As  we  pause  to  think  for  a  while.  It  seems 
as  if  this  theory  and  this  practice  have  been 
most  successful.  * 

At  repeated  times — oft-repeated  times — 
and  in  every- varying  circumstances — we  have 
witnessed  this  principle  and  this  practice 
in  application. 

Oft  times  we  have  not  recognized  it  until 
ita  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  Perhaps 
we  have  even  unknowingly  facilitated  the 
confusion  and  shared  In  the  division. 

As  we  read  amazing  revelations  disclosed 
in  the  public  press,  are  we  not  confvised 
when  we  fiuther  listen  and  read  presunutbly 
trustworthy  commentators  finding  excuse 
for  the  seeming  blatant  offenses  against  loy- 
alty and  integrity  and  patriotism?  We  have 
almost  come  to  the  point  where  revelations 
produce  no  sequence  in  action  and  their 
presentation  Is  useless. 

Do  we  not  occasionally  ask  ourselves,  how 
Is  it  that  a  philosophy  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  Communist 
line  is  based,  can  be  expressed  and  ap- 
proved— and  sometimes  financed — by  per- 
sons' of  probity,  position,  and  prudence? 
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We  are  shocked  when  a  professor,  or  as 
educator  here,  and  a  statesman  or  public 
servant  there,  Is  revealed  as  sharing  the 
philosophy  of  communism.  You  have  ex- 
perienced these  pushing  refiectlons,  I  am 
sure,  as  have  I.  May  I  reflect  a  little  fur- 
ther along  this  line? 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  communism  and  the  phU- 
osophy  of  liberalism  and  communism. 

The  scope  of  those  who  follow  the  phil- 
o*>phy  of  liberalism  is  far  wider  than  that 
of  those  who  are  members  of  the  party  either 
bearing  a  card  or  as  affiliates. 

The  liberalism  to  which  I  refer  Is  a  distinct 
philosophy  and  not  the  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word  as  an  adjective.     Liber- 
alism accepta  no  restriction  to  thought  or 
action — either  from  God  or  num. 
DiBAsm  nf  EmycATiuH 
The   origin   of   liberalism   antedates  Karl 
Marx  and  it  has  found  Ite  most  fertile  field 
in  the  so-called  intellectuals  of  the  world. 
As  it  has  spread  Ita  influence  in  the  edu- 
catloniJ  channels  of  our  United  States,  it  has 
been  a  virile  force  in  confusing  schoolmen 
by   flattering   their    imagined    freedom    of 
thought  whUe  In  reality  enslaving  them  to  a 
fallacy. 

This  erroneous  philosophy  of  Hegel,  of 
Marx,  of  Nietzsche,  reflected  in  John  Dewey 
and  his  perpetuated  school  is  basically  the 
same  philosophy  that  motivates  communism. 
The  substantial  and  primary  difference  in 
this  pbllOBopby  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  our  United  States  is 
in  the  denial  of  the  divinity  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  religion.  I 

In  the  new  philosc^y  the  state  is  en- 
shrouded with  divinity.  All  righte  and 
privileges  proceed  only  from  the  state  and 
are  directed  to  the  state.  Divinity  itself  Is 
Ignored. 

Some  of  the  evidences  of  this  feature  of 
the  philosophy  are  found  in  the  present  legal 
status  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  McOollum  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  public  education  may  not 
teach  religion  lest  It  be  construed  as  union 
of  church  and  state. 

raAWKFUaTEK  rmt^tmonn 
In  striving  to  avoid  a  fancied  danger  the 
Covirt  has  plunged  us  into  a  disaster. 

It  has  forced  God  out  ot  education  and 
left  us  to  the  current  of  secularism  and 
atheism.  According  to  this  declsicm,  atheism 
Is  the  official  religion  ot  public  education. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  has  been  a  strong 
support  to  the  philisophy  which  is  common  to 
conununlsm  and  the  libwallsm  of  progressive 
education. 

Another  factor  Is  a  consequence  of  the  er- 
roneoxu  philosophy  tha*  rejecte  the  exist- 
ence of  Ood,  the  providence  of  Ood,  and 
Ignores  the  law  of  God  Is  the  denial  of  an 
absolute. 

By  an  absolute  we  mean  any  principle  that 
has  permanency,  endurance,  and  imchang- 
Ing  qualities. 

That  Is  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Felix 
Frankfxuter  and  his  school  of  thought. 

We  see  a  striking  instance  of  the  denial  of 
an  absolute  in  the  2  years  at  Panmunjom. 
A  further  evidence  of  the  departvu-e  from 
principle  and  flxed  law  has  been  evidenced 
In  oxu-  State  Department  policy  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  divine  g\iidance  in  the  U.  N. 
and  the  elimination  of  the  Commandmente 
of  God  as  a  norm  of  peace  proposals.  Yet 
these  have  been  the  norm  of  conduct 
amongst  men  and  nations  for  centuries. 

Similar  Instances  could  be  given  of -the 
disastrous  effecte  of  this  false  philosophy 
which  is  common  to  commimlsm.  to  progres- 
sive education  and  the  modem  school  of 
propaganda  thought.  However,  it  would  only 
emphasize  what  is  apparent  to  the  thinker 
of  today. 

God,  religion,  flxed  principles  and  norms 
of  conduct  have  been  relegated  to  the  discard. 
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The  contrast  that  presents  Itself  from  the 
viewpcrtnt  <a  tradition  and  history  consti- 
tutes a  constructive  thought. 

TSADrnOIf   ANO   HISTOBT    UNOBBD 

By  tradition  we  mean  the  handing  down 
of  principles  that  direct  thought  and  action, 
of  moral  teaching  and  example — of  infor- 
mation and  practice  affecting  daily  life. 

Tradition  has  become  established  by  ac- 
ceptance through  successive  generations  and 
the  force  of  tradition  becomes  so  accepted 
that  It  operates  as  law. 

Tradition  Is  a  code — a  doctrine,  a  discipline 
Independent  of  the  written  word  and 
founded  largely  upon  the  natural  law.  The 
natural  law  as  we  know  Is  that  rale  at  reason 
placed  in  the  hearta  and  minds  of  men  by 
God,  and  which  obtains  in  aU  men. 

History  is  a  narrative,  a  record  of  facts-^ 
past  events  which  have  affected  peoples  and 
nations.  History  relates  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations the  causes  that  determined  happen- 
ings amongst  men  and  it  portrays  the  effecta 
of  conformity  to  right  or  the  evils  following 
wrong.  History  differs  from  annals  or  chron- 
icles because  it  relates  facta  in  the  light  of 
right  and  wrong. 

Peace  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  tran- 
quillity of  order.  It  is  compliance  with  the 
law.  If  we  attempt  to  abuse  the  laws  of 
nature,  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  we  soon  are 
confronted  with  frustrations,  an  explosion. 

rhe  student  of  history  soon  discovers  that 
the  violation  of  divine  law,  human  law,  the 
law  of  the  sea  and  the  law  of  the  land  has 
ever  begot  war  and  desolation.  There  is  no 
more  striking  example  of  the  hand  of  God 
punishing  the  violation  of  His  law,  the  laws 
of  justice  and  moraUty,  than  is  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

BASIS  OF  TTinTlD  STATES  PBOOBBSS 

Tradition  is  based  primarily  on  the  law  of 
Ood  and  the  acknowledgment  erf  God  as  a 
Supreme  Being  exercising  providence  over 
man  and  his  weU-belng.  Tradition  Is  a  force 
of  power  that  has  persevered  throughout  the 
centuries  with  a  determlnaUon  and  fixity 
equivalent  to  the  written  law. 

The  tradiUon  of  centuries  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  phUoBophy  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  country  and  what  progress 
has  been  made  inteUectuaUy,  soclaUy,  and 
industriaUy  in  these  United  States  has  been 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  traditions  of 
Christian  civilization  so  strongly  rooted  in 
the  European  Inunigrant  that  came  to  our 
shores  has  continued  and  found  Ite  reflection 
in  the  succeeding  generations  born  of  our 

soil.  .      ... 

Tradition  finds  Ite  reflection  In  history 
and  whoi  they  c<rfncide  we  And  the  common 
Uw  and  the  natural  law  flourishing  and 
blossoming  in  the  law  of  the  land  consti- 
tuted under  God  and  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  divine  reve- 
lation. ^         _. 

It  has  been  left  to  our  time,  to  the  courte 
and  the  educators  of  our  day,  stimulated 
and  dominated  by  the  false  philosophy  that 
has  found  deep  root  amongst  us,  to  deny  the 
traditions  and  the  history  of  time,  which 
have  been  fovmded  and  prospered  undw  God. 

Were  the  situation  confronting  the  world 
today  not  so  serious,  one's  satirical  humor 
might  be  aroxised. 

But  the  threat  to  our  liberty,  oxir  country, 
our  culture,  our  democracy  Is  within  us. 

We  are  Uterally  affected  by  a  malignant 
disease  The  enemy  Is  not  alone  from  with- 
out.   Further,  It  may  be  from  within  our- 

**If  man  today  Is  not  thinking  In  the  tenns 
of  a  divine  providence  ruling  over  us--U 
man's  morality  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Commandmente  of  God— the  Uws  of 
Justice  and  equity:  if  man's  J"dB™«°*»,"» 
based  on  variable  and  expedient  valuee 
rather  than  on  the  flxed  and  permanent 
verltles-tiien  man  is  fooling  himself  U  !»• 
seeks  or  looks  for  peace. 


He  is  pulling  from  beneath  his  feet  the 
carpet  on  which  he  stands.  He  is  destined 
to  disappointment.  Let  htm  look  to  tradi- 
tion and  history  instead  and  realize  that  it 
is  God  in  Heaven  who  ndes  the  world  and 
not  the  Kremlin. 

The  selection  Is  God  or  the  Kremlin.  Take 
your  choice. 


Wkat  Have  We  Boofht  Witk  Foreiga  Aid? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1953 
Mr.  HOWELL    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  the  well-known  econ- 
omist. Miss  Sylvia  Porter,  appeared  in 
the  Trentonian  of  June  1,  1953.    It  an- 
swers in  full  and  admirable  style  the 
often  asked  question:   What  have   we 
bought  with  foreign  aid  funds  during 
the  postwar  yecuns?    If  we  measure  the 
return  for  our  money  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic restoration  and  restored  morale, 
the  answer  is  that  we  have  received  full 
measure  for  our  investment: 
TouB  Momrr's  Woara 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Pasxs. — ^What  have  you  and  I  bought  with 
all  the  billions  of  aid — the  imbcllevable  total 
of  $39  billion — that  we  have  spent  abroad  in 
only  7  postwar  years? 

The  economic  survival  of  the  West;  time 
to  flght  back  a  powerful  surge  toward  com- 
munism in  such  key  lands  as  West  Ger- 
many, France.  Austria.  Greece.  Italy;  in 
short  and  in  basic  briefness  we  have  bought 
the  salvation  of  our  world. 

We  have  not  bought  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciding the  poUcies  of  lands  in  tlie  western 
orbit.  We  have  not  bought  friendship.  We 
have  not  bought  understanding  of  us,  ot 
our  way  of  thinking  or  acting.  We  certainly 
have  not  bought  a  solution  to  the  great 
confUct  between  Bast  and  West,  anything 
approaching  real  peace. 

But  we  have  kept  oxir  allies  from  sinking 
Into  utter  economic  chaos  and  as  an  in- 
evitable result,  moving  by  defaiUt  into  the 
Soviet  empire. 

If  you  tlilnk  salvation  of  the  West  Is  wortn 
fighting  for.  then  you  also  mxist  think  the 
money  we  have  spent  and  the  burden  we 
have  assumed  also  are  worth  It. 

In  the  last  fortnight  I  have  been  In  Aus- 
tria, Germany.  France.  England.  I  have 
looked  intently,  listened  more  latently. 

And  In  and  around  Vienna  I  have  seen 
striking  new  housing  developmente,  precious 
monumente  restored  to  their  original  gran- 
deur, humming  factOTles.  obvious  rehabili- 
tation of  production  and  people.  And  while 
I  have  heard  bitter  criticism  of  some  Ameri- 
can poUcies,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Kremlin  has 
not  been  able  to  conquer  this  key  country 
of  Europe. 

How  much  hate  you  the  American  tax- 
payer, had  to  pay  for  this?  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  not  quite  $1  billion. 

In  and  aroimd  Frankfort,  I  have  seen  new 
hotels,  new  shops,  new  houses,  new  streete, 
new  planta.  The  restoration  U  so  striking 
that  it  becomes  virtuaUy  the  dominant  im- 
pression. And  while  there  is  plenty  of  re- 
sentment against  us  as  a  wealthy,  occupying 
power,  the  fact  is  that  West  Germany  U 
again  an  area  of  economic  strength  in  our 
orbit,  not  Russia's. 

And  how  much  has  this  cost  you,  the 
American  taxpayer?  Since  the  war,  close  to 
$4  blllioa. 
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In  and  around  London,  I  have  seen  a  level 
ef  activity  that  beats  anything  In  decades. 
Bare.  It's  the  Coronation — which  has  tximed 
London  Into  an  astounding  honkeytonk. 

But  it's  mcM-e — much  more.  Por  I  have 
Btood  for  hours  in  PiccadUly  and  looked  at 
the  shoes  of  those  passing  by— a  symbol  of 
peoples'  condition.  A  few  years  ago.  nearly 
all  the  shoes  were  old,  pltlfuUy  shabby.  Now. 
nearly  all  are  new.  A  few  years  ago.  the  faces 
of  nearly  all  were  gaunt  and  grim.  Now  the 
faces  are  well-rounded  and  alive,  and  while, 
as  usual,  we  are  squabbling  with  Britain,  the 
fact  Is  she  stUl  Is  a  democracy  and  an  In- 
creasingly capable  one. 

And  how  much  has  this  cost  you?  Since 
the  war.  over  $S  billion. 

And  even  as  Prance  fumbles  through  an- 
other government  crisis  (if  anything  that 
happens  every  5  months  can  be  called  a 
crisis)  she  Is  rebuUding,  reviving,  stUl  staying 
with  the  West.  Despite  their  constant,  in- 
Bidious  efforts,  the  Communists  are  not  In 
control. 

The  cost  to  you?    Over  $6  billion. 

There  has  been  waste.  There  has  been 
corruption.  We  have  not  made  the  progress 
we  had  hoped  to  make.  We  have  become  the 
target  for  brutal  gibes. 

But  we  have  bought  time,  we  have  bought 
the  economic  salvation  of  Europe,  we  have 
prevented  the  crumbllr.g  of  our  world. 


UUmuia  in  tiie  American  PoHcj  of 
LiberatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  19S3 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  a'  speech  given  by  Mr. 
Petras  Dauzvardis,  consul  of  Lithuania 
at  Chicago,  before  the  Lithuanian  Uni- 
versity Club  meeting  on  May  24  last. 
The  text  follows: 

The  subject  of  my  talk  Is  Lithuania  In 
the  American  Policy  of  Liberation. 

The  American  policy  of  liberation,  based 
upon  the  principle  of  inalienable  rights, 
tends  to  become  more  effective  than  an 
atomic  bomb.  The  opponents  of  the  policy 
of  liberation  and  the  enslavers  of  independ- 
ent nations  scream  louder  against  this  policy 
than  against  the  atomic  bomb  and  other 
weapons  of  war  and  destruction.  The  Ameri- 
can policy  of  liberation  is  pitted  against  the 
Soviet  policy  of  enslavement.  The  Soviets 
hold  enslaved  over  200  million  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  dominate  approximately 
600  million  outside  their  empire.  America 
decries  this  enslavement,  and  encourages 
and  seeks  the  liberation  of  these  people. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  policy  of 
liberation  will  eventually  in-evall  over  the 
policy  of  enslavement.  The  trend  is  apparent 
everywhere.  The  enslaved  nations,  including 
Lithuania,  are  fighting  the  enslaver.  The 
Lithuanian  and  other  enslaved  peoples  are 
for  the  policy  of  liberation.  The  liberation 
policy  is  the  policy  of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  of  all  other  Soviet-enslaved  peoples. 
This  fact  is  particularly  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  Lithuania  and  the  Lithuanian 
nation.  Lithuania,  as  you  know,  has  waged 
wars  for  freedom  and  independence  long  be- 
fore America  was  discovered. 

The  Lithuanians  acquired  and  inhabited 
the  present  territory  of  Lithuania  long  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.   Their  state  began  taking 


rorm  In  the  second  century  A.  D.  At  first. 
It  was  based  on  the  tribal  system;  later  it 
developed  into  principalities  (similar  to  the 
American  colonies)  and  finally  into  the 
united  single  state  of  Uthuanla  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Grand  Duke  Mindaugas.  In 
1253.  700  years  ago,  Mindaugas  became  the 
arst  king  of  Lithuania,  He  waged  many  a 
battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  freedom  of 
Lithuania,  One  of  the  historic  battles  took 
place  at  Siaullal,  at  which  the  Teutonic 
knights  were  defeated  in  1236. 

During  the  12th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries 
Lithuania  was  powerful  and  great;  she 
checked  the  Tartar  push  westward  and  the 
Teutonic  sxirge  eastward.  She  was  a  bastion 
between  the  east  and  the  west.  Lithuania's 
greatness  waned  after  the  death  of  Grand 
Duke  Vytautas  (In  1430) ,  and  with  the  growth 
of  the  Duchy  of  Moscow  In  power  and  aggres- 
siveness. Because  of  this  and  other  causes, 
Lithuania  had  to  enter  Into  an  alliance  with 
Poland,  which  lasted  from  1569  to  1795.  when 
Lithuania  and  Poland  were  partitioned  by 
and  among  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria; 
almost  all  of  Lithuania  fell  to  Russia.  At 
nrst,  Lithuania  was  a  nominal  duchy,  but 
later  she  was  completely  absorbed,  erased 
from  the  map.  made  a  part  of  Russia's  terri- 
tory. This  condition  existed  for  120  years. 
Disregarding  the  oppression  and  persecution, 
the  Lithuanians  did  not  surrender  their  free- 
dom and  constantly  demanded  liberation; 
each  succeeding  generation  of  Lithuanians 
revolted  against  the  Russian  rule.  Finally, 
In  the  closing  dairs  of  World  War  I,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  the  Lithuanians  proclaimed 
the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  independence. 

The  declaration  of  independence  was  fol- 
lowed by  2  years  of  defensive  warfare  against 
the  Bolsheviks  and  other  Invaders  of  Lithu- 
ania. The  constituent  assembly  convened 
on  May  15.  1920,  and  proclaimed  a  republican 
form  for  the  restored  state  of  Lithuania.  On 
July  12  of  that  year,  a  peace  treaty  was  signed 
with  Soviet  Russia.  By  this  treaty,  the  So- 
viets renounced  for  all  time  all  rights  to 
Lithuania  and  recognized  Lithuania  as  an 
Independent  and  sovereign  state.  Recogni- 
tion by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
followed.  In  1921  Lithuania  was  admitted 
into  the  League  of  Nations  and  became  a 
member  of  the  world  community  of  nations. 
Lithuania  signed  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 
and  concluded  nonaggression  pacts  with 
Russia  (in  1926)  and  other  neighboring 
states. 

Lithuania  was  determined  and  wanted  to 
live  as  a  good  neighbor  with  all  her  neigh- 
bors. In  consequence,  she  had  declared  her 
neutrality  and  adopted  a  "mind-your-own- 
business'  policy.  Adhering  to  this  policy, 
Lithuania  labored  tirelessly  and  performed 
near  miracles  in  all  spheres  of  life:  She  set 
up  and  maintained  a  strong  system  of  finance 
based  on  the  gold  standard;  modernized  her 
agriculture;  restored  and  developed  her  in- 
dustry; developed  her  foreign  trade:  insti- 
tuted a  progressive  and  rational  system  of 
government  and  social  security;  elevated 
education,  the  arts,  and  cultural  life  in  gen- 
eral to  their  greatest  heights;  guaranteed 
and  gave  all  religious  and  minorities  free- 
dom. In  short,  Lithuania  was  established 
and  functioned  along  the  lines  of  the  Ameri- 
can system;  she  grew  close  to  America — 
many  people  called  Lithuania  "Little  Amer- 
ica." Lithuania's  people  lived  happily  and 
were  content  with  life — they  wished  no  one 
evil  and  committed  no  wrong  against  others. 

Her  neighbors,  however,  envied  Lithuania 
and  the  Lithuanians  their  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. With  Lithuania  maintaining  her 
neutrality  and  friendship  with  her  neigh- 
bors, the  Soviets  bnd  the  Nazis  conspired, 
agreed  to  partition  Lithuania  and  her 
neighboring  states  between  themselves,  and 
eventually  destroy  them.  The  conspirato- 
rial Nazi -Soviet  agreements  aimed  against 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States  and 
Poland  were  signed  on  August  23  and  Sep- 
tember 28.  1939.    As  a  consequence  of  these 


and  other  Nad-Soviet   kgreemenU.   World 
War  n  broke  out. 

Acting  in  collusion  with  the  Nasls.  th« 
Soviets  forced  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  to  sign  mutual-aid  pacts  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  under  which  Russia  was 
permitted  to  establish  military  bases— in 
reality  Trojan  horses — in  the  Baltic  States. 
These  pacts  were  signed  in  September  and 
October  of  1939;  they  reaffirmed  the  former 
treaties  and  guaranteed  all  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  signing  parties.  This  was 
affirmed  not  only  by  the  pacts,  but  also  by 
the  solemn  declarations  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Speaking  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R..  Foreign 
Commissar  (now  Minister)  V.  Molotov  said: 

"The  pacts  with  the  Baltic  States  in  no 
way  imply  the  Intrusion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  as  some  foreign  interests  are  try- 
ing to  make  believe.  •  •  •  These  pacts  are 
based  on  mutual  respect  for  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  structure  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  basis  for  peaceful,  neighborly 
cooperation  between  our  peoples.  We  stand 
for  the  scrupulous  and  punctilious  observ- 
ance of  pacts  on  a  basis  of  complete  reciproc- 
ity and  we  declare  that  all  nonsense  about 
sovletlzing  the  Baltic  countries  is  only  to 
the  Interest  of  our  common  enemies  and  of 
all   anti-Soviet  provocateurs." 

Despite  these  pacts  and  declarations,  be- 
fore 8  months  had  elapsed,  the  Soviets  began 
fabricating  pretexts  against  the  friendly 
Baltic  States:  They  made  all  kinds  of  un- 
founded accusations  and  finally  (in  June 
1940)  they  seized  and  occupied  these  states. 

Having  occupied  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  dissolved  their 
lawful  governments  and  replaced  them  with 
their  own  commissars  and  puppets,  dls- 
banded  their  parliaments,  arrested  their  na- 
tional leaders,  abolished  their  political 
parties  and  closed  all  their  public  organiza- 
tions; installed  their  own  regimes  In  those 
states  and  finally  (In  July  and  Augtist 
1940)  declared  them  sovietlzed  and  incor- 
porated In  the  U.  8.  8.  R. — separated  them 
from  the  Western  World. 

All  these  Soviet  acts  were  and  are  uncon- 
stitutional, Illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  will 
and  determination  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. They  have  been  and  stand  condemned 
by  the  Government  of  Lithuania  and  by  the 
Lithuanian  people.  They  are  denounced  by 
law-respecting  and  freedom-loving  govern- 
ments and  people.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  first  in  line  with  its  strong 
and  unequivocal  denunciation  of  the  Soviet 
seiziu-e  of  the  Baltic  States.  Its  statement 
of  July  23,  1940,  has  become  known  among 
the  Baltic  peoples  as  the  Freedom  Charter 
of  the  Baltic  States.  It  states :  "The  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
three  Baltic  Republics — Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia — were  to  be  deliberately  an- 
nihilated by  one  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbors. 

"The  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  to  predatory  ac- 
tivities, no  matter  whether  they  are  carried 
on  by  the  use  of  force  or  by  the  threat  of 
force.  They  are  likewise  opposed  to  any 
form  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  one 
state,  however  powerful,  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  any  other  sovereign  state,  how- 
ever weak. 

"The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles,  becatise  of  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  unless  the  doc- 
trine in  which  these  principles  are  inherent 
once  again  govern  the  relations  between  na- 
tions, the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice  and  of 
law — in  other  words,  the  basis  of  modern 
civilization  Itself  cannot  be  preserved." 

This  statement  of  doctrine  h&a  been  im- 
plemented by  the  nonrecognitlon  of  forcible 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  the  continuance  of 
recognition  of  the  sovereign  states  of  lithu- 
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anla,  Latvia,  and  fttoola.  and  their  reepee- 
tive  representatives  in  tb*  United  8tatM  and 
elsewhere. 

This  doctrine  and  pOlley  of  the  United 
States  Lb  very  signlfloant.  It  has  maintained 
the  legal  Independence  of  the  Baltic  States 
throughout  the  hardest  years  of  their  oc- 
cupation by  foreign  armed  forces,  first  by 
Soviet  Russia,  then  by  Nazi  Germany  and 
presently  again  by  Soviet  Russia. 

The  above-mentioned  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nitlon of  the  fruits  of  crime  to  the  culprit 
has  recently  been  amended  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  by  the  policy  of 
liberation — or  the  doctrine  of  restoration  of 
stolen  property  to  the  lawfiil  owners.  This 
policy,  it  is  hoped,  wUl  add  a  dynamic  as- 
pect to  the  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  and  will 
bring  actual  freedcnn  and  IhdcpeiMlence  to 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet  occupied  and 
dominated  states. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  srs  many  In- 
dications toward  that  end.    President  Eisen- 
hower has  clearly  and  unequivocally  sUted 
on  several  occasions  that  Soviet  Russia  must 
restore  freedom  to  subjugated  countries  and 
that  Amercla  will  not  rest  until  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  are  restored  to 
those  nations  which  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them.    This  principle  and  demand 
have  been   repeated  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  and  other  administration  officials,  and 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.    The  most  recent  act  In  the 
House    of   Representatives    Is   Congreesmioi 
Kexstkn's  resolution  331  proposing  the  in- 
vestigation  of   Soviet   Russia's   seizure   and 
forced   Incorporation   of   Lithuania.   Latvia, 
and  EstonU  into  the  U.  S.  8.  B.    ThU  reso- 
lution is  now  In  the  Riiles  Oommlttee.    It  Is 
hoped  that  It  will  be  passed,  the  committee 
of  Investigation  appointed  to  make  a  full 
and   complete    Investigation   disclosing   the 
various  crimes  and  injustices  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia In  and  against  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States,  and  exposing  and  presenting 
them  to  the  American  people  and  the  world. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  xiniqueness  and  Im- 
port  of  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States,  the 
enormity  erf  the  Soviet  crimes  against  them, 
and  the  volume  and  weight  of  evidence  In 
existence  and  at  command.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  proposed  congressional  inves- 
tigation can  be  of  Immense  significance  to 
the  American  policy  of   nonaggression  and 
liberation,  and  to  the  cause  trf  liberty  and 
righteousness  In  general,  and  to  the  Baltic 
States  and  to  all  Soviet-dominated  nations 
In    partlcxilar.      Evidence     marshaled    and 
compUed  by  the  committee  could  later  be 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  fw  fur- 
ther action.    It  could  also  be  used  In  vari- 
ous negotiations  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  to 
refute   Russia's   so-caUed    policy    of    peace 
based  on  "respect  for  the  rights  of  all  coun- 
tries, great  and  small,  for  the  observance  erf 
norms  of  International  law,  and.  the  strict 
observance  of  all  treaties  concluded  by  the 
Soviet  Government  with  other  states." 

The  case  of  Lithuania  and  of  the  other 
Baltic  States  Is  truly  strong.  It  Indisput- 
ably disproves  every  assertion  of  Soviet 
peacefulness  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
other  countries.  Consequently.  It  assumes 
outstanding  significance  In  the  American 
policy  of  liberation  and  freedom  for  all  na- 
tions.    To  quote  President  Elsenhower: 

"Any  nation's  attempt  to  dictate  to  other 
nations  their  form  of  government  Is  Inde- 
fensible; any  nation's  right  to  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  an  economic  system  of  its  own 
choosing  Is  inalienable." 

The  inalienable  and  sovereign  righto  ot 
the  Lithuanian  Nation  have  been  violated 
and  continue  to  t>e  violated  by  the  rulers  ct 
Soviet  Russia.  The  Lithuanians  demand 
that  their  righto  be  restored  to  them,  that 
the  Soviet  army,  police,  and  all  occupation 
personnel  get  out  of  UthuanU  and  permit 
the  people  of  Lithuania  to  choose  their  own 
government  and  to  pursus  their  life  as  the/ 
see  fit. 


TkMQorc  RooNTCw  t  AvTitc  Appiics 
Pccdiuly  to  Thet*  Days 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACBUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1955 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  of  supporting  the 
motion  to  set  aside  a  week  in  June  to 
commemorate  the  life  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  than  to  bring  to  this  House 
some  prophetic  words  that  the  great 
President  spoke  in  1894.  They  bear  so 
directly  on  the  present  crisis  that  he 
might  have  spoken  them  this  morning: 

Our  Nation  is  that  one  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  which  holds  in  ito  hands 
the  fate  of  the  coming  years. 

He  spoke  those  words,  mind  you.  al- 
most 60  years  ago. 

We  enjoy  exceptional  advantages  and  are 
menaced  by  exceptional  dangers;  and  all 
signs  Indicate  that  we  shall  either  fail  great- 
ly or  succeed  greatly.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  shall  succeed;  but  we  shaU  never  achieve 
true  greatness  unless  we  are  Americans  in 
heart  and  soul.  In  q;>lrlt,  and  purpose,  keenly 
alive  to  the  responsibility  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  American  and  proud  beyond  meas- 
\ire  of  the  glorious  privilege  of  bearing  it. 
Above  all,  we  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, not  asking  as  to  the  ancestry  or  creed  of 
our  comrades  but  only  demanding  that  they 
be  In  very  truth  Americans,  and  that  we  all 
work  together,  heart,  hand,  and  head,  for 
the  honor  and  the  greatness  of  our  common 
country. 

Thus  speaks  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  us 
in  the  crisis  in  which  we  stand. 


The  GoTcrniMat  M*?e«  Away  From 
SodafisM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  KUtwEBOra 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thuriday,  June  4.  19S3 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  this  week's  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Th«   Govbbwmiwt   Moves   Awat   Pbom 
sociausm 

Politicians  and  coltimnlste  who  toy  with 
the  essence  of  socialism  without  caUlng  It  by 
name  are  predicting  that  the  Elsenhower 
administration  Is  about  to  sanction  a  scan- 
dalous raid  on  the  country's  n*^iral  re- 
^ijurces  and  other  publicly  owned  asseto. 
For  example.  Columnist  Tom  ^^^^^J^^ 
"clearly  planned  campaign  to  >*7«*~  »"• 
trend  of  the  last  half  ce^*"^-  ■*~'!«1^J 
Seodore  Roosevelt,  who  began  to  set  aside 
j2S^f  our  domain  to  protect  this  valuaNe 
Natural  heritage  from  the  PliJ°<»«rJng  which 
he  found  to  be  going  on  when  b«  becam. 
Fiveident." 


This  and  a  host  of  similar  eommento  loc^ 
like  an  effort  by  the  liberal  faction  In  Wash- 
ington to  set  the  woods  on  fire  in  an  effort 
to  deter  the  'administration  from  turning 
back  to  private  hands  enterprises  which  the 
Goverxunent  has  beconM  involved  In.  Ac- 
tually, thtn  Is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber,  or  the  opwatlon  of  barges  and  tug- 
boats, or  the  distribution  of  electric  power, 
or  in  making  Industrial  loans,  or  In  scores  of 
other  activities  which  our  history  suggesto 
can  be  better  carried  on  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay  has  al- 
ready withdrawn  Government  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  a  dam  in  the  Northwest 
by  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  This  foUows  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment had  no  authority  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  from  licensing  a 
private  power  development  on  the  Roanoke 
River.  According  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
majority  opinion,  there  was  no  showing  that 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  site  would  at  any  time 
be  developed  by  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, the  Interior  Department  Insisted 
that  the  Virginia  Electric  ic  Power  Co.  could 
not  build  a  dam  at  that  point  because  the 
Government  at  some  undisclosed  time  In 
the  future  might  choose  to  enter  the  field. 
This  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  Is  out. 
Presumably,  withdrawals  by  the  Government 
from  other  enterprises  wUl  follow. 

While  the  debaters  are  forming  ranks  It 
may  be  a  good  Idea  to  raise  the  Issue  of  what 
is  meant  by  popular  ownership  of,  let  us  say, 
a  power  company.  In  other  words,  what  do 
the  people  own  in  TVA  that  they  do  not  own 
in  the  Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corp.?  It  is 
said  by  public -ownership  advocates  that 
they  get  their  electric  power  more  cheaply 
from  publicly  owned  establishments.  But 
analysis  of  the  accounting  of  TVA,  for  ex- 
ample, makes  it  plain  that,  if  electricity  rates 
are  cheaper  in  the  area  served.  It  is  only  be- 
cause TVA  has  advantages  In  taxation  and 
Interest  charges  which  a  private  corporation 
would  not  enjoy.  In  other  words,  the  Issue 
Is  not  whether  a  public  plant  can  produce 
electric  power  more  cheaply,  but  whether  or 
not  the  taxpayers  of  the  whole  Nation  ought 
to  subsidize  cheap  power  In  one  favored  area. 
An  interesting  comment  on  this  matter 
of  what  the  people  own  when  they  have  na- 
tionalized an  Indxistry  can  be  found  in  Prof. 
O.  W.  Keeton's  the  Passing  of  Parliament 
(Ernest  Benn,  London).  Discussing  th« 
rosy  predictions  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb  of  what  would  happen  when  socialism 
came  to  power  in  England,  Professor  Keeton 
writes: 

•n)ehat  the  Socialist  has  got.  as  distinct 
from  what  he  aimed  at  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  those  noble  aspirations.  He  has  got 
a  rigid  mechanism,  remote  from  and  indif- 
ferent to  public  opinion,  operated  at  a  hand- 
some loes  by  departmentally  appointed  offi- 
cials with  salaries  as  large  as  those  ever  paid 
to  capitalist  directors,  with  the  added  ad- 
vantage that  their  losses  and  official  ex- 
penses can  be  xmderwrltten  by  a  beneficent 

state." 

The  point  Is  that  a  large-scale  operation 
■tich  as  is  carried  on  by  an  electric-power 
company  has  to  be  Judged  by  its  ability  to 
provide  the  service  tor  which  it  was  cre- 
ated. TO  befog  this  Issue  by  suggesting  that 
the  people  would  be  deprived  of  something 
should  the  BonneviUe  Dam,  for  example,  be 
operated  by  a  private  corporation  instead 
of  by  the  GovernSnent  Is  an  offense  against 
reason.  ActuaUy,  when  It  Is  considered  that 
such  A  change  would  tr^|iaform  one  of  these 
enterprises  from  a  drain  on  the  taxpayers 
into  a  source  of  revenue,  the  wonder  is  that 
apparently  rational  men  have  the  to  ass  to 
present  the  Issue  In  such  terms.  Former 
President  Hoover  recently  pointed  out  that 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  private  utUltles  paid 
more  than  $750,000,000  In  Federal  taxes  and 
nearly  HTO.000.000  in  State  and  local ' 
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At  the  MOM  time.  Federal  power  projects 
paid  leas  tlum  •6.000,000  to  State  and  local 
goremments. 

It  l8  depressing  that.  In  attempting  to 
arouse  public  opinion  against  the  Elsenhower 
administration's  strategic  retreat  from 
pseudosociallsm.  many  of  these  critics  toIb- 
repreaent  the  move  as  a  plan  to  auction  off 
the  public  dc»naln  for  peanuts. 


TW  Uwted  States  Oistoms  Incpccton 


EXTENSION  OF  RElkiARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  soTrrB  casouma 
Of  THE  8SNATB  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmovis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRO  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared about  one  of  our  most  eflBcient 
law-enforcement  groups,  the  United 
States  customs  inspectors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

STAnmifT   BT   HOH.   OUM   D.    JOBNSTON, 

DncocKAT.  or  South  Cakouica 

During  my  recent  travels,  going  and  com- 
ing through  the  great  port  of  New  York, 
I  came  in  contact  with  a  group  of  Govern- 
ment employees  who  so  impressed  me  by 
their  efficiency,  courtesy,  and  apparent  de- 
sire to  be  of  service  that  I  determined  to  find 
out  more  about  these  men.  I  speak  of  the 
United  States  customs  Inspectors. 

I.  like  most  travelers,  had  always  thought 
of  a  customs  inspector  as  a  fellow  whose 
Job  was  to  search  baggage  and  whose  sole 
ambition  in  life  was  to  make  things  as  un- 
pleasant as  possible.  I  find  quite  the  re- 
verse is  true.  He  searches  baggage  because 
the  law  requires  him  to  do  so;  he  searches 
baggag  to  prevent  smuggling  and  illegal 
entry  of  articles  which  the  importer  might 
want  to  get  into  the  country  free  of  duty  or 
tax  or  again  the  passenger  might  be  trying 
to  slip  in  with  a  bundle  of  narcotics,  sedi- 
tious literature,  immoral  articles,  etc.  All 
these  and  many  more  things  the  Inspector 
looks  for  when  examining  baggage. 

Doing  a  little  research.  I  found  that  this 
small  group  of  about  2,500  throughout  the 
United  States  and  possessions  are  charged 
with  enforcing  the  laws.  Presidential  procla- 
mations, and  regulations  regarding  tariffs 
and  revenues. 

Customs  inspectors  are  charged  with  the 
ImpcH-tant  task  of  administering  directives 
Issued  by  the  various  customs  collectors,  of 
protecting  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
from  loss  through  smuggling  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  merchandise,  of  representing 
their  Government  and  fellow  citizens  in  deal- 
In J  with  persons  from  foreign  lands — persons 
of  both  high  and  low  estate.  They  must, 
when  called  upon,  enforce  and  administer 
laws  and  regulations  of  other  departments 
and  bureaus — 1.  e..  State  Department,  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Department  of  Com- 
m-'rce.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Federal 
Seciirity  Agency.  Maritime  Ck>mmlsslon,  Bu- 
reau of  Inamigratlon  and  Naturalization. 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  and  others.  Back  in  the 
days  of  prohibition  they  were  required  to 
help  enforce  the  Volstead  Act. 

They  examine  passengers  of  varied  degrees 
of  importance;  they  inspect,  they  weigh 
merchandise  to  determine  the  amount  of 
duty  due  the  United  States,  they  gage  such 
varied  commodities  as  olives,  petroleum, 
molasses,  and  proof  alcoholic  beverages,  etc.; 
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they  act  as  supervisory  officers,  they  sample 
merchandise,  they  act  as  examiners  of  mer- 
chandise, they  work  in  warehouses,  oil  re- 
fineries, explosive  plants,  at  international 
boundaries,  on  ocean  and  inland  waterways; 
on  piers,  steamships,  trains,  trucks,  aircraft, 
or  what  have  you.  These  men  collect  moneys 
in  the  form  of  duty  and  taxes  for  the  Treas- 
ury. They  have  the  p>ower  to  apprehend, 
search,  seize,  detain,  and  arrest  persons  con- 
victed or  suspected  of  violating  the  appli- 
cable laws  of  the  United  States. 

Customs  Inspectors  are  the  collector's  rep- 
resentatives on  the  water  front,  his  repre- 
sentative In  dealing  with  Importers,  ship- 
pers, steamship  men,  passengers,  longshore- 
men, and  seamen. 

They  must  be  intelligent  men,  able  to  re- 
ceive and  execute  orders  from  higher  au- 
thority. They  must  have  initiative  and  be 
able  to  act  forcefully  and  with  decision 
when  the  situation  calls  for  such  action. 
They  must  be  roughnecks  or  diplomats  as 
the  occasion  demands. 

You  will  look  long  and  hard  before  you 
will  find  a  group  whose  duties  are  so  re- 
sponsible and  varied  and  who  under  arduous, 
exacting  conditions  often  amid  great  dlffl- 
ciilties,  give  their  Government  such  excel- 
lent and  unparalleled  service. 

This  very  small  group  of  inspectors,  com- 
paratively speaking,  are  in  my  opinion  clas- 
sified too  low  in  the  civil-service  schedvile 
(G.  S.  6  and  7).  In  fact,  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  Issued  new  standards  for  this 
position  September  1952  (O.  S.  7.  8.  and  9) 
but  due  to  a  shortage  of  funds  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  could  not  put  the  new  grades  in 
effect.  This  is  a  deplorable  condition  and 
one  that  should  be  corrected. 

After  this,  whenever  I  hear  of  a  customs 
inspector,  I  shall  think  of  an  intelligent, 
forceful,  coiirteous.  versatile,  underpaid  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  Government. 


Anneiiiaa  ladependeBce  Day  Address  hj 
Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  of  Rhode 
Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  EBODE  ISLAND 

IN  THS  SENATK  OP  THB  UNTTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sim- 
day  Rhode  Island  citizens  of  Armenian 
descent  celebrated  Armenian  Independ- 
ence Day  by  holding  a  large  banquet 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  address  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addozss  or  UNrrKD  Statks  Scmatob  Trxodokx 
Fkamcis  Gxxkn.  or  Rhoox  Island,  at  Pbovi- 
DENcx,  R.  I.,  Sunday,  Mat  31,  1953,  in 
HoNoa  or  Abmknian  Indefxndencx  Dat 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  this 
evening  whUe  you  are  celebrating  Armenian 
Independence  Day.  which  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance not  only  to  the  Armenian  people  but 
also  to  all  freedom-loving  peoples  throiigh- 
out  the  world. 

In  the  everyday  talk  of  our  day  the  words 
free  nation."  "free  people,"  and  "free  world" 
have  current  usage.  Oocasionally.  this  will 
be  broadened  to  "freedom  loving."  thereby 
including  those  that  are  not  free  in  the  out- 
ward expressions  of  freedom,  but  neverthe- 


less have  as  much  love  of  liberty  as  those 
who  have  the  blessings  of  Independent  state- 
hood. 

But  perhaps,  there  should  be  introduced  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of  freedom. 
There  Is  no  question  that  most  nations  and 
peoples  are  freedom  loving.  Neither  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  should  all  be 
free.  But  we  have  to  decide  what  is  a  na- 
tion and  what  is  a  people  deserving  freedom. 
Every  group  cannot  properly  make  this 
claim.     We  need  certain  criteria. 

The  size  of  a  people,  apart  from  a  certain 
logical  minimum,  need  not  be  a  major  condi- 
tion. No  group  of  a  hundred  or  of  ten  thou- 
sand can  ask  for  statehood  and  national  in- 
dependence. But  a  people  whose  count  is  la 
the  millions,  a  people  with  a  history,  with 
a  centuries  old  homeland,  with  a  traditional 
culture  is  entitled  to  national  sovereignty 
regardless  of  whether  Its  number  Is  3  million 
or  300  million. 

So  size  Is  not  really  marked  on  o\ir  yard- 
stick whereby  we  can  reckon  to  what  degree 
a  given  people  Is  freedom  deserving. 

The  true  criteria  would  seem  to  be  the 
following: 

First.  A  certain  age:  A  nation  Is  not  bom 
overnight,  or  thrown  together  artificially.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  of  history,  with  deep  roots 
in  the  past,  with  branches  stretching  out 
In  the  future. 

Second.  A  contribution  to  the  general 
civilization  of  mankind;  for  no  nation  can 
live  by  Itself  and  for  Itself  alone,  and  yet 
claim  that  It  Is  part  of  the  great  family  that 
makes  up  mankind.  It  must  be  a  partici- 
pant—a  direct  and  active  participant — ^In 
man's  pilgrimage  toward  light. 

And  finally,  a  third  criterion  in  estab- 
lishing to  what  degree  a  people  is  freedom 
deserving  should  be  the  struggle  and  the 
sacrifices,  the  faith  and  the  courage  which 
that  people  has  shown  in  its  effort,  to  achieve 
freedom. 

Let  \is  now  apply  these  three  criteria  to 
the  Armenian  people. 

For  age.  we  have  no  difficulty,  for  history 
tells  us  that  the  Armenians  are  one  of  the 
njoet  ancient  peoples  which  hav  survived 
the  tide  and  the  cataclysm  of  the  ages.  They 
have  been  on  the  map  ever  since  the  biblical 
days  when  the  Ark  of  Noah  rested  on  Mount 
Ararat  after  the  fiood. 

What  about  the  second  criterion,  their 
contribution  to  the  general  civilization  of 
mankind?  The  vistas  here  are  so  vast  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  review  the  subject  in  a 
few  minutes.  But  there  are  certain  high- 
lights the  mention  of  which  should  8\ifBce. 

The  Armenians  were  building  their  cities 
and  temples,  their  theaters  and  centers  of 
pagan  art  long  before  the  Christian  era.  They 
set  their  mark  in  the  field  of  architectural 
beginning  with  those  early  days. 

In  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  the  Armenians 
had  a  flowering  literature  in  a  language  all 
their  own,  which  is  unique  and  unlike  any 
other  language  in  the  wcnrld. 

In  religion,  the  Armenians  were  the  first 
nation  in  the  world  to  adopt  Christianity  as 
its  state  religion.  That  was  almost  1,000 
years  ago. 

And  from  those  early  days  to  the  present. 
In  Armenia  and  wherever  they  have  gone, 
the  Armenians  have  contributed  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  a  measxire  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  their  smaU  numbers. 

In  these  United  States  in  the  fields  of 
education,  of  literature,  of  painting,  scxilp- 
ture.  and  industry,  in  almost  every  sphere 
of  human  endeavor  and  creatlveness  the  Ar- 
menians have  contributed  largely. 

So  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  first 
two  preconditions  we  have  set:  Age  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  general  human  quest  for 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness. 

But  what  of  the  third  criterion?  What 
about  the  effort,  the  sacrifice,  the  struggle  of 
the  Armenians  to  achieve  freedom? 

This  Is  a  saga  which  has  few  parallels  in 
history.    From  the  earliest  days,  being  geo- 


graphically situated  at  the  crossroads  ot  war- 
paths. Armenia  suffered  Invasions,  conquest, 
tyranny,  and  oppression.  The  empires  at 
the  Persians  and  the  Romans  settled  their 
rivalries  and  fought  their  battles  in  Ar- 
menia. They  were  followed  by  the  armies  of 
Byzantium  and  the  hordes  of  the  Mongols 
from  the  East.  The  Ottoman  empire  and  the 
empire  of  the  Russian  Czars  each  tried  its 
utmost  not  only  to  subjugate,  but  time  and 
again  to  physicaUy  exterminate  the  Arme- 
nian people. 

Against  this  endless  onslaught  of  over- 
whelming forces  the  Armenians  aziswered 
with  faith  in  God.  with  courage  and  grit, 
with  invincible  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  na- 
tional freedom  and  independence. 

This  Independence  was  won  and  lost  times 
without  number  in  Armenia.  But  the  love 
of  freedom  and  the  readiness  of  the  Ar- 
menians to  lay  down  their  lives  for  liberty 
was  never  conquered  by  any  one  of  the 
tyrants  whose  passing  rule  was  established 
In  the  land. 

After  the  endless  storms  and  tempests  of 
history,  the  dawn  of  victory  and  triumph 
came.  It  came  on  May  28.  1018,  when  after 
4  years  of  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  west- 
ern Allies,  the  Armenians  proclaimed  their 
state  indeiiendence  and  established  the  free 
and  independent  Republic  of  Armenia. 

The  dream  of  the  centuries  had  come  true. 
And  out  of  the  chaos  of  war.  starvation, 
and  disease  the  Armenians  In  2%  short 
years  raised  the  structure  of  a  state,  with 
democracy  as  the  form  of  government. 

Armenia  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States  on  AprU  23.  1020.  and  by  the  AlUed 
Supreme  Council  on  August  10,  1920.  at 
which  time  the  treaty  of  Sevres  was  signed. 

We  all  know  how  since  then  the  Soviet 
tyranny  of  the  north  shot  out  Its  tentacles 
and  engulfed  Armenia  In  the  vast  slave 
camp  which  has  oome  to  be  known  «■  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  know  that  once  more  and  outwardly 
Independence  was  lost  to  the  Armenians. 

But  there  Is  not  a  student  of  history 
who  Is  even  slightly  close  to  the  Armenians 
who  does  not  know  that  like  aU  the  past 
tyrants  who  have  come  and  gone,  so  the 
present  red  dicUtorship  will  event\uaiy  bite 
the  dust  of  defeat. 

And  Armenia  wlU  again  be  victorious.  On 
that  day  all  mankind  will  Join  in  the  slogan, 
"Tea;  Armenia  is  freedom  deserving." 


The  SaaU  Bnsinett  Act  of  1953 
(H.  R.  5141) 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiiAREB 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARREH 

or  rENWSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1953 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  on  toe 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in 
favorably  reporting  H.  R.  6141  to  toe 
House.  Small  business  is  certainly  a 
-  subject  upon  which  toere  Is  no  room  for 
partisanship.  In  1950  I  gave  my  un- 
qualified endorsement  to  toe  establish- 
ment of  toe  SmaU  Defense  Plants  Ad- 
ministration. SDPA  was  Intended  to  be 
a  temporary  agency,  but  I  believe  all 
agree  that  it  has  done  a  truly  outstand- 
ing, yes,  a  magnificent  Job  on  behalf  of 
the  American  small-business  man.  Here, 
today,  we  are  establishing  a  permanent 
agency.  We  are  telling  toe  American 
small-business  man  .that  In  toe  futurs 


toere  will  alwajrs  be  an  agency  here  in 
toe  Nation's  Capital  whose  sole  duty  wiU 
be  to  represent  him.  We  are  charging 
toat  new  agency,  toe  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, wito  toe  duty  of  protect- 
ing and  serving  toe  interest  of  toe  small- 
business  man  much  in  the  manner  as 
toose  of  toe  farmer  are  now  promoted 
by  toe  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Nevertoeless.  while  I  am  giving  my 
wholehearted  support  to  this  measure 
and  believe  toat  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  toe  overall  Job  it  has  done  on  this 
bill.  I  feel  that  it  has  committed  two 
grievous  errors.  In  toe  first  place,  al- 
toough  H.  R  5141  prescribes  toat  toe 
new  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  not  be  afdliated  wito  or  be  within 
any  otoer  agency  or  department  of  toe 
Federal  Government,  toe  agency,  in  fact, 
will  be  nm  by  toe  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Treasury.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen comprise  the  majority  of  the  so- 
called  Small  Business  Advisory  Board, 
which,  according  to  toe  bill,  shall  estab- 
lish general  policies  for  toe  SBA. 

This  puts  toe  small  business  agency  in 
a  role  which  we  in  Congress  have  con- 
sistently fought— that  is.  toe  taU  to 
somebody  else's  dog.  We  have  always 
insisted  toat  toe  small  business  agency 
be  completely  independent  of  toe  De- 
partment of  Commerce  or  any  otoer  de- 
partment or  bureau.  There  are  very 
good  historical  and  logical  reasons  for 
this,  not  toe  least  of  which  is  toat  put- 
ting small  business  in  toe  Department  of 
Commerce  has  just  never  worked  out. 
I  predict  that  we  shall  receive  a  storm 
of  protest  from  small-business  men  toe 
country  over  if  we  adopt  this  approach 
to  toe  problem. 

I  feel  toat  toe  committee  has  also 
erred  in  limiting  small  business  loans 
to  $100,000.  Now  $100,000  is  without 
question  a  great  sum  of  money  and  a 
loan  of  $100,000,  or  of  $25,000  for  that 
matter,  would  no  doubt  provide  many 
small  business  concerns  wito  toe  help 
toey  need  to  finance  their  production 
of  defense  and  essential  civilian  goods. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  cases 
where  loans  of  $100,000  or  lesser  amoimts 
win  stftlce,  this  new  small  business 
agency  will  so  restrict  toem.  It  is  obvi- 
ous. It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  no 
wisdom,  and  toere  may  be  great  harm 
to  toe  small  business  concerned,  in  loan- 
ing more  than  it  may  legitimately  be  ex- 
pected to  need.  I  agree  wito  toe  prin- 
ciple that  loans  should  not  be  any 
larger  than  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  contrary,  my  objection  to  tola 
arbitrary  loan  limit  of  $100,000  is  based 
on  toe  solid  ground  that  it  is  completely 
tmrealisUc  I  say  this  because  of  the 
experience  of  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration. 

The  bulk  of  toe  small  business  loans 
recommended  by  the  SDPA  to  RFC  un- 
der section  714  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  were  to 
finance  defense  contracts,  m  otoer 
words,  toe  small-business  man  had  a 
Oovemment  contract,  but  he  needed  im- 
mediate financing  to  enable  him  to  em- 
ploy more  people  and  purchaaetoe  raw 
materlalfl  required  by  the  contract,  to 
my  own  city  of  PWl«»elphla^tMrt  of 
toe  loans  granted  under  the  SDPA-RFC 


lending  program  have  been  well  imder 
$100,000,  but  in  some  cases,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  exceed  this  figure  in  order  to 
best  serve  toe  interests  of  toe  country 
in  fulfilling  our  defense  needs. 

If  this  $100,000  limitation  had  been 
in  effect,  nearly  three-quarters  of  toe 
loans,  in  dollar  amount,  made  to  small 
business  on  recommendation  of  toe 
SI^A  could  not  have  been  made.  The 
average  loan  under  this  program,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  $125,000. 

I  understand  that  amendments  are  to 
be  offered  to  correct  toese  two  major 
defects  in  toe  bill  I  Intend  to  support 
toose  amendments.  However,  should 
toey  not  prevail  I  shall  still  vote  for 
this  measure.  I  shall  do  this  altoough 
I  feel  toat  toe  bill,  containing  as  it  does 
toe  two  deficiencies  already  d&5cribed, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  is  in  msoiy 
respects  Inferior  to  toe  present  SDPA. 

SDPA  Is  scheduled  to  die  on  June  30 
and  toe  RFC  is  not  to  be  renewed  when 
it  expires  next  year.  Wito  toe  d«nise 
of  these  two  agencies.  American  small 
business  would  be  left  in  an  almost  hope- 
less position.  It  Is,  toerefore,  impera- 
tive toat  this  Congress  afford  to  small 
business  at  least  toe  minimum  assistance 
and  protection  provided  for  in  H.  R.  514L 


Water  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  S.  MILLER 

or  XAXSAS 

nr  THB  HOX7SB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  KOLLER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
toe  R«co»D.  I  Include  toe  following  edi- 
torial from  toe  Topeka  State  Journal  of 
May  30,  1953: 

Ditch  trs  Vkr  Ho«rtalsT 

Lest  we  forget? 

Was  that  to  be  it?— always* 

We  are  forgetting. 

People  have  grown  stone  blind  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Memorial  Day.  Having  fun  gets  in 
the  way.  Too  busy  squatting  in  an  easy 
chair  or  tearing  aroimd  raUing  heU  to  think 
about  those  whose  svifferlng  bought  this  or 
any  holiday.  ^  ,    ^ 

To  think  that  holiday  came  from  holy  day. 

But  a  lot  of  Americans  are  not  having 
fun.  A  lot  of  Americans  are  not  having  a 
8-day  whee. 

Ttiose  Americans  are  not  only  the  men  in 
this  war — Ood  be  with  them  today — they 
are  the  broken  or  breaking  men  in  the  vet- 
erans hospitals.  They  are  the  men  wjio 
already  have  fought  the  good  light,  for 
whom  nothing  was  to  have  been  too  good. 
Remember  how  we  all  used  to  orate  around 
about  that? 

And  some  of  the  veterans  in  hospitata  who 
are  having  the  least  fun  at  all  on  this  holi- 
day this  whopping  weekend,  are  the  veterans 
who've  had  a  crackup.  The  ones  who  are 
mentaUy  sick,  lonely,  almost  the  last  best 
hope  gone,  their  Uves  Uved  and  almost  lost 
the  whUe.  ^       ^ 

Yet  ao  few  care  about,  and  care  for,  so 

many.  

m  thdr  case,  about  tbe  ooly  thing  w 
bav*  to  be  thankful  for  is  the  Uttle,  under- 
Banned,  o^vrwofkcd  oorpa  at  doctors,  nuraas. 
sMtoa.  fctintrtam.  and  •tsBsca  who  do  gtv« 
«  ^ook  for  ttae  -«««»   ■■»*  ^'■'■■"•"   *" 
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Why  do  we  ebooM  a  day  llk«  this  one  to 
■ay  so? 

Look  no  farther  than  Winter  VA  hospital 
here  In  Topeka  for  the  public  forgetf ulnesd 
we're  talking  about. 

Lest  we  forget?    Let's  look. 

Winter  Hospital  was  built  during  the  war. 
It  was  an  Army  hospital  put  up  In  a  hurry 
as  a  temporary  structure.  After  the  war 
Uncle  Sam  turned  It  to  the  care  of  veterans. 
Uncle  Sam's  wonderful  Idea  was  to  create  a 
model  hospital,  a  pilot  of  Its  kind,  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  especially  of  the 
wounded  In  mind,  althovigh  the  more  visible 
wounds  of  the  body  would  be  cared  for  too. 
The  main  reason  Uncle  Sam  picked  Topeka 
was  because  here  be  could  get  the  advice  and 
active  help  of  some  of  the  best  psychiatrists 
In  America — some  say  the  world. 

This  was  done,  and  before  very  long  men 
from  all  over  the  globe,  who  know  about 
these  things,  who  understand  and  care  about 
this  kind  of  sxiffering.  were  soon  beating  a 
path  to  Topeka  to  see  what  one  U.  N.  offlclal 
ciUed  the  best  hospital  In  the  world.  The 
dedicated  specialists  In  mental  health  who 
were  here  In  Topeka,  did  this.  Where  else 
could  Uncle  Sam  have  gotten  In  one  place 
as  much  eager  and  expert  competence,  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  help,  as  he  did  get  here 
through  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the 
Drs.  Mennlnger  and  their  associates? 

That's  what  made  Winter  VA  hospital 
something  special. 

It  Is  still  special,  but  the  dilapidated  tem- 
porary buildings  that  Uncle  Sam  said  he 
would  replace  are  still  here.  The  great  heart 
of  the  hospital  stiU  beats  Inside,  but  just 
as  a  human  heart  can't  function  properly 
without  its  healthy  shell  of  flesh,  so  the  hos- 
pital can't  go  on  in  those  beat-up  shanties. 

Uncle  Sam  has  decided  in  Washington  that 
he  thinks  he  will  cut  off  the  promised  funds 
for  a  new  hospital — funds  promised  to  sick 
veterans,  not  to  Topeka  or  to  Kansas  or  any- 
thing else.  He  also  thinks  he  w^nts  to  cut 
down  the  funds  to  run  the  hospital  even  as 
it  Is. 

He  overlooks  the  special  nature  of  Winter 
VA  hospital. 

Uncle  Sam  Is  overlooking  the  fact  that  a 
hospital  so  specialized  as  this  one  has  to 
have  special  facilities,  most  of  all  of  per- 
sonnel. Winter  cant  Just  be  like  the  aver- 
age hospital.  It  has  special  needs,  and  in 
return  for  those  provisions  it  offers  the 
Nation  something  else  very  special. 

Winter  VA  is  a  training  hospital  as  well 
as  a  treatment  center.  It  is  a  place  where 
the  best  specialists  are  available  to  train 
yoxing  doctors  to  become  psychiatrists.  It 
trains  ntuses  and  aides  and  technicians  in 
the  special  disciplines  needed  to  handle  men- 
tal Illness,  so  much  of  which  Is  curable  if 
the  man-hours  oS  trained  physiclanshlp  and 
loving  care  are  available. 

If  Uncle  Sam  cripples  Winter  VA  hospital 
now,  by  declining  to  build  the  new  hospital 
cr  by  refusing  it  a  needed  blood  transfusion 
of  funds,  he  will  cripple  the  whole  concept 
with  which  he  made  such  a  fine  beginning. 
The  Nation  needs  the  men  trained  here. 
Men  can  be  trained  here.  If  we  can  have  a 
stabilized  veterans'  medical  program,  who 
can  continue  to  go  out  to  staff  other  hos- 
pitals needing  specialized  personnel.  Yet 
other  hospitals  are  built  that  can't  be  staffed. 
The  shortage  of  trained  personnel  to  handle 
the  Increasing  load  of  mental  illness  from 
war  and  its  aftermath  has  been  a  sco-e  spot 
for  years. 

The  effort  now  being  made  to  save  the  new 
hospital  appropriation  and  operating  fimds 
Is  not  any  bigger  and  better  appropriations 
deal.  It  is  not  aggrandizement  of  any  kind, 
for  the  medical  profession,  for  Topeka,  for 
Kansas,  for  anyone  but  the  veterans  every- 
where who  need  this  kind  of  help.  It  is  an 
actual,  basic,  continuing  need  that  we  can- 
not get  around. 

Do  we  ask  men  to  fight,  to  risk  their  bodies 
and  souls,  even  as  we  start  cutting  out  the 
Baeans  to  care  for  their  hurts? 


Is  that  the  place  we  have  reached  <m  this 
Memorial  Day? 

If  you  agree  with  what  we're  saying,  write 
or  wire  Senators  Fbanx  Caxi.son  and  Ammsw 
SCBOKPFXL,  of  Kansas,  and  Representative 
joBM  PHnxiPS,  Republican,  of  California,  to 
do  something  about  It. 

Lest  we  forget. 


Theodore  Rootcvek  Week 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  THX  HOU8S  OP  RXPRSSKNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those,  if  there  are  such,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  question  the  justice  or  the  propriety 
of  setting  aside  a  week  in  June  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Week,  I  submit  the  words 
of  a  distingviished  contemporary  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  late  Albert  J. 
Beveridge.  United  States  Senator  from 
the  great  State  of  Indiana,  biographer 
of  John  Marshall  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  one  of  the  great  public  figures  of 
his  time. 

The  glory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt'—' 

Beveridge  said— 
Is  that  he  personified  the  American  Nation. 
Prom  his  earliest  youth  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can nationalist.  In  this  faith  he  lived;  In 
this  faith  he  died;  and  the  deeds  he  wrought 
and  the  words  he  spoke  for  the  advance- 
ment of  that  faith  are  the  unshakable  foun- 
dations of  his  undying  fame.  More  than 
any  other  man  of  his  period,  his  character 
and  his  life  typified  the  character  and  the 
life  of  the  American  people  as  a  wh<de. 

Am  I  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  thinking 
that  all  of  us  Americans  could  do  with 
a  reminder  of  Theodore  Roosevelt? 
Summing  up  in  himself  the  finest  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  people,  he 
said  the  great  words  and  did  the  great 
deeds  that  most  of  us  in  our  hearts  dream 
of  doing  and  long  to  do.  Honoring  him, 
we  shall  honor  the  best  impulses  in  our- 
selves; and  perhaps,  even,  give  our  wills 
the  courage  and  the  fire  to  \iake  those 
impulses  to  action. 


Profrett  Report  on  SDA  Profnun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NSW  TOBK 
IN  THE  ROUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  an  article  by  Ful- 
ton Lewis,  Jr.,  on  an  organization  known 
as  Students  for  Democratic  Action. 

I  have  been  interested  for  some  time 
in  the  SDA  and  am  grateful  that  Mr. 
Lewis  has  given  us  some  of  their  history 
and  background. 

This  is  another  case  of  a  front  organi- 
zation, masquerading  as  an  innocent 
cultural  organization,  while  it  is  quietly 


and  effectively  doing  yeoman  service  for 
the  fellow-travelers,  who  are  Infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  avowed  Commu- 
nists. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  American 
ideas  and  philosophy  start  infiltrating 
the  field  of  education  if  this  Republic  is 
to  svirvive. 

The  article  follows: 

SxJMMkB  Work  Bionfs  Jrmx  21 — ^Psocaxss 
Rxporr  on  SDA  PaocBAic 
(By  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.) 
WASHmoTON,   May    27.^Back    in   April   I 
told  you  how  Students  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion— *ixt  bobby-sox  version  of  the  left-wing 
Americans   for   Democratic   Action — greased 
promising  young  campus  liberals  onto  the 
Federal  payroll  for  a  summer  of  work  and 
nightly    brain -washing    sessions    by    hand- 
picked  Pair  Dealers. 

This  Is  a  progress  report.  T^e  1953  stu- 
dent sununer- workers  are  slated  to  arrive 
In  Washington  on  Simday,  June  21.  They 
wUl  be  put  up  in  a  Washington  hotel  on 
a  coeducational  basis  and  presumably  ADA 
mother  hens  will  sui>ervlse  their  behavior, 
although  I  couldnt  find  anybody  with  either 
organization  who  woiild  verify  this.  At  any 
rate  the  Government  Jobs  for  the  20  cr  more 
expected  for  the  work-seminar  wUl  last  all 
sxunmer.  and  probably  will  cost  vm  taxpayers 
something  more  than  110,000. 

There  is  a  student-training  program  pro- 
moted by  various  Qovernment  agencies 
which  bring  qualified  students  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  sununer  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  get  acquainted  with  Government  opera- 
tions and  select  civil  service  as  a  lifetime 
career.     It  Is  a  good  idea. 

BTSATxcic  sm  raoM  ana 

Neither  Students  for  Democratic  Action 
nor  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  ofll- 
cially  have  anything  to  do  with  this  pro- 
gram. 8DA  runs  its  little  show  all  by  it- 
self, with  strategic  aid  from  the  parent 
organization  ADA. 

The  reason  the  plan  Is  foolproof  Is  that 
the  Federal  payroll  Is  stUl  loaded  with  ADA 
members,  and  those  that  think  like  ADA'ers, 
who  are  in  position  to  spot  suitable  Jobs  for 
students  attending  the  SDA  summer  leader- 
ship training  covirse.  The  Jobs  are  such  that 
SDA  members  won't  have  to  wear  themselves 
out  dxiring  the  day.  Thus,  they  will  have  the 
strength  left  to  attend  lectures  at  night  by 
such  stalwarts  as  Senator  Hobext  Humphxxy, 
of  Mlimesota,  and  other  liberals  of  his  Ilk. 

During  the  Interim  since  my  last  report 
on  SDA,  I  encountered  another  student  lead- 
ership program,  this  one  sponsored  by  the 
YWCA  and  the  TMCA. 

In  a  recent  blurb  on  the  subject  I  found 
this: 

"Prom  June  23  to  August  31,  a  student 
TMCA- YWCA  wUl  hold  a  citizenship  semi- 
nar in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  Is  a  work- 
lecture-discussion  project  which  offers  qtiali- 
fled  students  sxunmer  Jobs  In  Federal 
agencies.  One  of  the  purposes  is  to  give 
first-hand  knowledge  about  the  problems 
of  government  in  the  hope  they  will  de- 
velop new  ideas  about  solvli^;  them." 
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"After  they  begin  their  Jobs,  they  meet 
evenings  to  hear  and  talk  with  representa- 
tives of  various  Government  agencies.  Con- 
gress, national  organizations,  the  press, 
churches,  and  synagogues.  The  Jobs  pay  $50 
a  week — ^more  than  enovigh  to  cover  Uvlng 
expenses  In  Washington." 

I  know  of  no  connection  between  the  T 
program  and  the  SDA,  except  that  the  two 
groups  will  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  same  time.  I  hope  there  Is  none.  But 
I  am  interested  in  passing  along  to  you  any 
information  I  can  obtain  on  the  representa- 
tives of  various  organizations  who  will  ad- 
dress the  TM-TW  students  who  will  be  our 
guests  here  this  stunmer. 


In  1951  the  YW-TM  held  a  similar  dtlaen- 
sbip  seminar  In  Washington.  Mrs.  Wells 
Harrington,  of  Oreenbelt,  was  director.  She 
Is  the  former  mayor  of  Oreenbelt,  the  social- 
istic housing  scheme  hatched  by  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor  Roosevelt  when  she  was  tossing  her  girth 
around  Washington  during  the  early  New 
Deal  attempts  to  keep  the  Communists  happy 
by  letting  the  Government  run  everything. 

AU.  SACKS  AND  < 


Membership  In  the  seminar  is  open  to  stu- 
dents of  all  races  and  creeds.  The  National 
Intercollegiate  Christian  Council  handles  ap- 
plications of  Y  members  who  desire  to  at- 
tend the  summer  session  in  Washington. 

As  I  suggested  before,  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  ought  to  ex- 
amine the  SDA  project  and  find  out  how 
leftwing  groups  managed  to  Intervene  and 
obtain  sununer  Jobs  for  their  faithful. 

Representative  Edwaso  H.  Rcas,  of  Kansas, 
a  Republican.  Is  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  he  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  a 
fair  and  conclusive  Job.  He  has  several 
capable  members  on  his  committee  Including 
Republican  Representative  Kathxeikx  8r. 
Oxoacx.  of  New  York,  who  has  displayed  pre- 
vlo\i8  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  students. 
She  might  find  It  Interesting  and  Instruc- 
tive to  examine  Just  how  the  SDA  plan  works 
and  how  much  ADA  has  to  do  with  li. 


Tke  Star  aii4  Tittk  Crack  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  S.  MILLER 

or  KAWSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RXPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcobd.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Mercury-Chronicle,  B4an- 
hattan,  Kans.: 

TBS  Stab  amd  Tdtsu  Cbbx  Dam 

It  is  more  In  sadness  than  in  anger  that 
we  follow  the  current  campaign  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  for  Tuttle  Creek  Dam. 

We  know  they  are  for  the  dam.  as  they 
have  a  right  to  be.  There  are  some  good 
arguments  for  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  and  foar 
thU  particular  part  of  It,  and  we  would  ex- 
pect the  Star  to  use  them. 

But  we  have  enough  respect  for  our  pro- 
fession to  wish  that  the  Star  were  a  bit 
more  objective,  and  a  bit  more  conscious 
of  the  responslbUlties  of  a  newspaper,  espe- 
clally  In  a  monopoly  town. 

Most  notable  of  late,  of  ootu-se,  has  been 
the  Star's  coverage  of  the  Senate  and  House 
subcommittee  hearings  on  the  Tuttle  Creek 
Dam  appropriation. 

So  far  as  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  Tuttle  Creek  Dam 
Issue.  So  far  as  the  Star  Is  concerned,  there 
Is  one  side,  plus  some  people  who  are  too 
dumb  to  understand. 

Opponents  and  proponents  have  testified 
on  the  same  day  before  the  same  com- 
mittee. The  next  day  the  Star  carried  long 
stories,  telling  what  the  prodam  people  said. 
The  others  got  short  shrift  or  nothing. 

The  Star  then  In  effect  exhumed  witnesses 
days  after;  so  far  as  live  committee  hearings 
were  concerned,  they  were  burled.  To  cover 
only  one  side  of  a  hearing  Is  one  thing — 
to  cover  one  side  twice,  and  the  other  ^da 
not  at  all  Is  more  than  a  double  felony. 

The  Star  has  made  sonM  serious  mistakes 
In  the  past,  most  of  which  we'd  be  glad  to 
forget  If  error  has  taught  them  anything. 

As  Richard  Baumhoff  points  out  In  his 
book.  The  Dammed  Missouri  Valley.  Karl 


Peterscni  of  the  Star  staff  waa  a  paid  pub- 
licity writer  for  the  Corps  of  Bnglneers  when 
they  wanted  to  prepare  pamphlet  material 
on  the  Pick -Sloan  plan.  Peterson,  supposed- 
ly an  objective  reporter  on  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley's problems,  took  the  Corps  of  Bnglneers 
assignment  with  the  knowledge  of  his  edi- 
tors, according  to  Baumhoff. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Peterson's  stories  have 
been  about  the  best  thing  the  Star  has  car- 
ried on  the  Missouri  Valley. 

His  coverage  has  Improved  even  since  the 
K-State  fiood  forum  here,  when  he  was  a 
busy  man  when  the  prodam  people  were  pre- 
senting their  case,  and  a  thoroughly  relaxed 
one  when  the  opponents  were  speaking.  Sev- 
eral readers  have  commented  to  us  that  even 
his  series  cm  the  Washita  project  in  Okla- 
homa, which  lent  some  comfort  to  the  big- 
dam  people  in  its  original  series,  became  a 
pretty  straightforward  piece  of  reporting 
when  condensed  In  the  Weekly  Star  Parmer, 
and  one  more  favorable  to  a  conservation 
approach.  Certainly  Peterson's  analysis  of 
th<!  strength  of  the  Blue  VaUey's  case  at  the 
end  of  the  hearings  was  more  favorable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  vaUey  people  them- 
selves. 

But  apparently  the  Star's  editorial  writers 
don't  read  even  so  much  that  is  unpalatable 
to  them. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Star  spoke  editorially 
of  the  compelling  case  for  Tuttle  Creek 
Dam,  back  of  which  lay  the  whole  argument 
for  flood  control. 

This  case  said  the  Star  through  what  one 
would  presume  was  one  of  Its  best  thinkers 
and  best-informed  writers,  can  be  answered 
only  by  a  theory  of  complete  indifference  and 
resignation  to  floods. 

This  makes  strange  reading  Indeed  to  one 
who  has  read  the  report  of  the  three  most 
competent,  disinterested  engineers  the  SUte 
of  Kansas  could  hire  through  Its  Industrial 
development  commission. 

These  men  said  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  was 
wasteful  and  inefflcient.  They  said  the  big 
reservoirs  woxildn't  get  the  Job  done.  They 
recommended  a  system  of  flowways  which 
they  felt  would  do  the  Job  better,  and  cost 
only  a  fraction  aff  much,  combined  with  a 
system  of  local  dikes. 

Strange  reading  too  to  one  who  has  studied 
the  295  pages  of  the  report  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  Survey  Commission,  which  believes 
that  "If  the  present  levees  had  always  been 
In  existence,  there  hss  never  been  a  time  In 
recorded  history  when  the  reservoirs  as  now 
authorized  could  have  been  of  significant 
flood  control  benefit  to  the  Kansas  Cltys," 
and  which  recommended  that  "In  the  faca 
of  the  slim  Justification  origlnaUy  found  In 
1947,  the  rising  construction  costs  since  that 
time,  and  the  above  indication  that  half  the 
originally  claimed  benefits  may  have  since 
declined  Instead  of  Increased,  the  present 
Justification  of  Tuttle  Creek  and  other  simi- 
larly situated  reservoirs  must  be  seriously 
questioned.  New  general  plans  for  flood 
protection  for  the  Kansas  Cltys  need  to  be 
worked  out  and  the  flood  control  benefits 
of  the  reservoirs  should  be  reallstlcaUy  ap- 
praised before  continuing  with  construction 
of  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir." 

This  amounts  to  something  more  than  the 
Star's  "emotional  appeal  of  several  hundred 
persons  (actually  8.000)  who  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  the  Blue  Valley." 

When  it  Ignores  these  two  studies,  how  can 
the  Star  conscientiously  say  as  It  did  on 
Wednesday:    "On    the    merits    thU    Is    the 

whole  argument  before  Congress." 

The  whole  argument  before  Congress  Is  of 
coxirse  one  of  devising  the  best  flood-preven- 
tion system  In  the  Missouri  Valley. 
'  Two  capable  and  responsible  bodies  have 
asked  Congress  to  Investigate  other  wm^ 
before  spending  more  money  on  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan.  SpeclficaUy,  they  ask  inora 
attention  to  these  alternatives:  'io^^P*^ 
zoning,  flowways,  local  protective  worts,  ana 
watershed  treatment.    Partly  as  a  rsBUlt  of 


theec  studies,  both  bousss  of  the 
I«glsUt\ue  asked  a  halt  to  TutUe  Credc 

These  sttKUes  are  easily  avaUable,  and  we 
would  suppose  that  the  Star  could  Ul  afford 
to  Ignore  them.  Its  prime  re^xmslbillty  to 
Kansas  City  and  the  two  Statee  In  which 
It  circulates  Is  after  all  not  to  sell  one  par- 
ticular system  of  dam  building  for  the  Corps 
of  Bnglneers — but  to  serve  as  a  mass  com- 
munications media.  In  other  words,  dams  or 
no  dams,  come  this  problem  or  go  that  one. 
It  Is  stlU  a  newspaper.  A  newspaper  must  or 
should  meet  certain  standards  of  ethlos  and 
public  responsibility. 

We  are  old  readers — and  in  sense,  ad- 
mirers— of  the  Star.  The  paper  Is  out-dated 
typographically.  Its  makeup  Is  antiquated. 
It  prints  with  machinery  that  has  been 
booted  out  of  self-respecting  weeklies  for  30 
years,  its  pr(Xluction  methods  are  wasteful. 
Its  press  work  far  below  top-dally  standards. 
Its  sports  pages  have  long  been  regarded  In 
the  profession  as  some  of  the  poorest  among 
large  dallies — and  K-8tate  has  been  the 
victim  of  them;  the  paper  lent  even  In  the 
running  when  It  comes  up  against  the  St. 
Louis  dallies:  It  Is  being  out-enterprlsed  and 
out-reported  by  the  TOpeka  papers. 

But.  we  Insist,  we  love  the  Star.  Maybe  a 
little  In  the  way  a  mother  loves  her  least  pre- 
possessing child,  but  more,  we  sometimes 
suspect  when  something  like  the  Alvin  Mc- 
Coy-Wes  Roberts  case  comes  up.  than  the 
Star  loves  itself. 

Bnough  at  least  that  we're  professionally 
embturassed  and  sorrowful  at  this  display. 

For  though  it  Is  awfully  easy  to  pick  fault 
with  the  Star  around  the  edges,  and  though 
It  Insists  every  so  often  on  making  Itself 
ridiculous,  the  Star  Itself  Is  a  great  Institu- 
tion with  a  notable  history,  and  one  with  a 
lot  of  fine  virtues.  Despite  Itself,  It  could 
again  be  one  of  the  Nation's  great  news- 
papers. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argximent  here,  Tuttle 
Creek  Dam  can  be  right  or  wrong. 

But  It  Is  aU  wrong  for  a  newspaper  to 
present  only  one  side  of  a  case  In  Id  news 
columns. 

And  It  Is  pitiful  when  a  newspaperii  one- 
sided reporting  beguiles  Its  own  editorial 
writers  Into  such  blunders. 


Protperitj  WiduNrt  War?— CED  Cbair- 
TeUs  How 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

ZN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTAllvB 

Thursday,  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions  the  thought  has  been 
broached  that  in  the  event  of  a  peace 
settlement  in  Korea  there  may  be  reper- 
cussions of  a  serious  nature  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  thought  resolves  Itself  into 
the  conclusion  that  there  can  be  very 
little  prosperity  without  war. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  his 
column  of  May  27,  differs  wiUi  this 
thought  in  his  comments  on  the  recent 
speech  of  Blr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  chair- 
man of  tlie  Committee  fbr  Economic 
Development. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel's  article  is  as  follows: 
PMvmrr  Wxtboitt  Was?— CBD  CHAnratsif 
TILLS  How 
(By  Bobert  P.  Vaaderpod) 

Is  OkS  defense  eracram  ssasntlsi  to 
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lieyer  Keetobaum,  ehalnnan  of  the  Ocxn- 
mlttee  for  Koonomic  Development  and  i»:es- 
klent  of  Bart  Sctaaffner  St  Man.  addrealng 
the  Bond  Club  at  Chicago  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  assured  his  audience 
that  the  defense  program  is  not  essential  to 
Amn-lcan  prosperity. 

It  Is  altogether  possible,  said  Kestnbaum, 
for  the  United  States  to  make  the  transition 
from  a  semlwar  to  a  prosperous  peace  econ- 
omy if  the  necessary  adjustments  are  made 
gradually  and  Intelligently. 

What  then  is  an  Intelligent  program? 
Pirst  of  all.  we  should  be  very  sure,  stated 
the  C£D  chairman  that  the  Federal  budget 
is  balanced.  Be  was  Impatient  with  those 
who  would  slash  taxes  first  and  then  hope 
that  expenditures  could  be  reduced  suffi- 
ciently to  balance  the  budget.  Be  was 
eqxtally  critical  of  those  who  talk  economy 
and  vote  larger  appropriations. 

"Unfortunately."'  said  Kestnbaum,  "there 
are  those  who  woiild  accept  a  program  of 
peimanent  high  armament  expendlture3  and 
the  dumping  of  American  surplus  goods 
abroad  as  a  'solution'  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems faced  by  this  country.  They  would  do 
It  with  mirrors.  A  bit  of  thought  shoiild 
make  it  clear  that  this  Is  no  solution  at  all. 
We  have  been  supporting  o\ir  economy  too 
long  by  war  preparations,  foreign  wars,  for- 
eign aid,  Marshall  plan.  EGA,  and  now  MSA. 

MTTST    ACT    WPTB    (aXATZB    UTrSLLICZNCK 

"Can  we  have  a  balanced  economy  with- 
out a  giveaway  program?  The  answer  is 
Tea.'  but  not  unless  we  act  with  greater 
Intelligence  than  we  have  in  the  past.  We 
must  be  willing  to  accept  more  foreign  goods. 
Our  prosperity,  in  fact  our  whole  fut\ire. 
may  depend  upon  how  we  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  people  must  be  made 
conscious  of  this  problem  so  that  Congress 
In  turn  will  lead  ub  along  a  sound  path." 

This  is  an  old  story,  teaching  a  lesson  that 
Is  still  to  be  learned  by  too  many  Americans. 
From  selfish  pressure  groups  continually 
comes  the  plea  that  they  cannot  compete 
With*'cheap  foreign  labor." 

"The  rest  of  the  world."  said  the  CED 
chairman,  "complains  that  it  cannot  compete 
With  highly  mechanized  United  States  in- 
dustry." 

Who  Is  right?  The  facts  speak  for  them* 
•elves.  They  answer  the  question  in  un- 
equivocal language.  In  the  last  40  years 
exports  of  goods  and  services  have  exceeded 
Imports  by  approximately  $120  billion. 

Against  the  backgrovind  of  those  figures  it 
te  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  we  can't  com- 
pete. 

ByocATioMAL  trrcmr  gaiks  itmmmru 

So  the  campaign'  for  education  on  this 
Tltal  subject  goes  on.  More  and  more 
thoughtful  biislnessmen  such  as  Meyer 
Kestnbaum  are  participating  in  the  effort. 
Benry  Ford  II.  John  S.  Coleman,  president 
of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp.,  Bughston 
IC.  McBaln,  chairman  of  Marshall  Field  St 
Co.,  the  CSD,  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, many  of  the  labor  unions,  and  farm 
organizations  have  lined  up  in  this  cam- 
paign, without  question  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant in  the  Nation's  history. 

Can  we  proceed  with  education  fast  enough 
to  avert  disaster?  Our  past  record  is  not  such 
as  to  encourage  a  great  deal  of  hope  but 
under  the  slogan  of  "TYade,  not  aid,"  the  pro- 
gram has  for  the  first  time  caught  the  popu- 
lar imagination. 

It  has  the  support  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. It  would  have  had  tbe  support  of 
Adlal  Stevenson  if  he  bad  been  elected  Presi- 
dent. Congress,  however,  is  said  to  be  wa- 
vering, unconvinced  of  the  attitude  of  the 
voters  back  home. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  would  be  a 
good  time  for  every  man  and  woman  to  write 
»  letter  to  his  Congressman,  asking  that  he 


turn  aldeaf  ear  to  the  preaeure  groups  and 
act  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  by  facili- 
tating ncreased  imports  as  a  vital  step  in  the 
creattofi  of  the  necessary  balance  of  trade. 
BTmr  wtMtama  rsaax  wars 
tariffs  hurt  farmers  three  ways.  On 
hat  must  be  imported  in  large  quan- 
tarlffs  raise  the  prices  farmers  must 
lower  the  amount  of  farm  prod- 
can  sell  abroad  if  foreigners  can't 
mdney  by  selling  to  us;  and  they  cause 
retails  ;lon,  such  as  refusal  to  buy  from  us."— 
Atchley. 

d  union  labor  Is  now  definitely 

w4oleheartedly  in  accord  with  the  thesis 

rade    Lb    better    than    aid." — Arthur 
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Wo  aid  not  a  rise  of  around  $4.5  billion  In 
impon  s  be  bad  for  the  American  economy  J 
Would  it  not  create  unemployment  and  per- 
haps «  ven  depression?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  'No.' 

flse  in  Imports  suffldc.nt  to  prevent  a 
our  exports  would  \:r  good,  not  bed, 
economy.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
4ie  efficiency  of  American  industry  by 
introducing  wholesome  competition  at  many 
points 
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the  second  place,  it  would  make  for- 
e  »nomlc  aid  unnecessary,  thus  permit- 
tees to  be  reduced  by  several  billion 
a  year  and  enabling  Americans  to 
ihelr  standard  of  consiunptlon  by  the 

of  the  reduction  in  taxes, 
the  third  place,  it  would  prevent  our 
from  dropping  as  economic   aid  is 
" — Sumner  B.  Slichter. 


to  act  for  the  United  States  Oovemment  In 
the  at>sence  of  the  senior  engineer  officer. 

The  formal  transfer  was  somewhat  hastily 
arranged  and  this  probably  accounted  for 
the  simple  ceremony  of  the  historic  occasion. 
The  arrangements  were  made  after  notifica- 
tion was  received  that  the  final  legal  tech- 
nicality to  the  sale  of  the  French  Canal 
Co.'s  rights  and  properties  had  been  cleared 
in  Paris. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ceremony  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  feverish  activity  which  was  • 
to  take  place  during  the  10  years  imme- 
diately following  when  the  canal  was  built 
to  the  amazement  of  doubters  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  may  wish 
to  go  more  deeply  into  Isthmian  history, 
attention  is  invited  to  Capt.  Miles  P.  Du- 
val's two  authoritative  volumes  on  the 
Panama  Canal :  And  the  Mountains  Will 
Move,  which  describes  its  building,  and 
Cadiz  to  Cathay,  which  gives  its  diplo- 
matic background,  both  published  by 
Stanford  University  Press,  1947. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  the  81st  Congress,  the  work  of 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  first  < 
United  States  Panama  Canal  Company 
under  Public  Law  841.  81st  Congress,  it 
is  appropriate  that  I  should  mention 
that  1954  will  mark  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  acquisition  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  May  4.  1904.  and  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  August  15.  1914. 


4,  1904:   Canal  Zone  AcqaisHioi 
Day 
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TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


N.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THB  BOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr, 


THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
.  one  of  the  significant  but  not 
known  dates  in  the  history  of 
I^nama  Canal  is  May  4,  1904,  the 
which  the  transfer  of  the  hold- 
the  second  French  Panama  Canal 
Comriany  to  the  United  States  was 
f  ormi  Jized. 
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the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic 
,  where  its  significance  is  im- 
derstiod.  May  4  is  annually  recognized 
Acquisition  Day. 

well-known  Star  and  Herald  of 

,  Republic  of  Panama,  in  its  May 

issue,  published  the  following 

commemorating   the   49th   anni- 

of  that  day: 


versai  y 

Canal  Becamx  United  States  Entxxprise  49 
YxAits  Ago — ^Tbansfes  op  Peopebtus  Was 
Made  in  Simple  Cxbeiiont 

The  Panama  Canal  celebrated  its  49th 
birthdiy  yesterday  as  an  enterprise  of  the 
Unite<:   States  Oovemment. 

The  initiation  of  the  canal  work  was  for- 
malized May  4.  1904.  when  the  transfer  of 
the  rights  and  properties  of  the  Second 
Frencl  Canal  Co.  was  made  at  a  simple 
ceremqny  held  in  the  building  which  now 


houses 


the  Panama  Post  Office. 


Theiie  were  comparatively  few  witnesses 
to  the  historic  event  which  took  place  at 
7:30  o  clock  In  the  morning.  The  resident 
managsr  of  the  PTench  Canal  Co.  made  the 
actual  transfer  to  Lt.  Mark  Brooke,  of  the 
Army  ( knpa  of  Engineers,  who  was  designated 


Boston  Herald  Rapt  WHton't  Cuts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OP  CALIPOENTA 

n^TBE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
Boston  Sunday  Herald,  a  Republican 
newspaper,  did  some  blunt  talking  about 
Secretary  Wilson's  Air  Force  cuts  in  an 
editorial  published  on  May  31.  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention  to  this  plain- 
speaking  and  timely  editorial  by  includ- 
ing it  in  our  Record: 

Fkonttex  Justice 

Secretary  Wilson  shot  the  Air  Force  first 
and  asked  questions  afterward. 

As  a  result  of  his  budget  cut  it  Is  esti. 
mated  that  we  have  already  lost  eight  com- 
bat wings  for  1954.  They  are  gone — even  if 
the  old  budget  were  established  right  now. 
And  1954  is  the  year  of  greatest  danger,  ac- 
cording to  our  military  leaders'  official  esti- 
mate. 

It  takes  time  to  build  planes.  It  Is  a  big, 
complicated  Job.  The  Air  Force  cannot  take 
planes  out  of  mothballs.  It  has  to  build 
newer,  faster,  better  planes  each  day. 

Bardly  two  of  the  big  Jet  bombers,  the 
B-47's  moving  off  the  Boeing  assembly  line 
In  Wichita,  Kans.,  are  the  same.  There 
have  been  continuous  changes  in  design. 
engineering,  or  equipment.  '  And  each 
change  was  the  result  of  long  hours  of  highly 
technical  planning  and  testing. 

It  will  take  2  months  to  make  up  each 
month  lost  in  the  present  budget  slash.  It 
Is  a  massive  task  to  design  planes,  procure 
material,  get  aU  the  parts  together  and  have 
them  assembled  by  a  sklUed  team. 
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Frontier  Jttstlee  has  alao  done  in  many 
skilled  Air  Force  specialists.  They  are  dead 
as  far  as  the  Air  Force  Is  concerned. 

The  budget  cut  in  manpower  has  demand- 
ed that  only  men  physically  qualified  to  be 
pilots  will  be  accepted  as  officers.  Goodby 
to  the  men  getting  training  in  business  man- 
agement procedures  at  Harvard  Business 
School  under  Operation  Harvard.  Ooodby  to 
the  science  ctudents  at  MIT  who  could  have 
helped  design  tomorrow's  planes. 

They  will  go  to  other  services  or  stay  home. 
In  neither  case  will  they  use  their  skills  to 
develop  a  better  Air  Force.  Their  training 
will  be  wasted.  Ironically  they  have  been 
trained  in  the  very  management  and  tech- 
nological skills  Secretary  Wilson  has  tried  to 
bring  to  Washington. 

Jiomiy  Doollttle  has  pointed  out  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Air  Force  magazine  that  It 
takes  many  years  to  produce  planes.  Most 
of  today's  planes  were  begun  before  or  dur- 
ing the  lost  war.  We  may  be  defeating  the 
Air  Force  of  the  futwe  by  short-range  econ- 
omies today. 

We  need  a  factual  examination  of  our  de- 
fense strategy  and  the  forces  needed  to  carry 
It  out.  But  that  should  take  place  before 
a  cut  Is  made,  not  after.  The  trial  should 
come  before  the  hanging. 


Desenrea  Snpport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS,  JR. 

omcuxwcmtnA 

Df  THE  ROUSE  OF  RZPRSSENTA'llVES 

Monday.  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rzcoao,  I  would  like  to  include  an  edi- 
torial published  In  the  Woodland  Demo- 
crat at  Woodland,  Calif.,  on  May  28, 
1953.  The  editorial  includes  comments 
on  President  Eisenhower's  tax  program 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  interesting  to 
the  other  Members  of  this  body. 

It  follows: 


SUPPOBT 

Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  has  now  been  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  4  months. 
In  that  time  he  has  employed  the  forum 
and  prestige  of  his  great  oOoe  to  make 
Just  two  major  »ppt%X». 

The  first  was  his  address  a  month  ago 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  In  which  he  appealed  to  all  the 
world  for  International  peace.  The  second 
was  his  recent  radio  report  In  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  for  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic health  so  the  United  States  might 
make  Its  necessary  contribution  to  world 
peace  In  the  uneasy  and  Indefinite  time  that 
lies  ahead. 

The  PresldentiB  second  appeal  was  far 
harder  for  him  to  make  than  the  first.  It 
Is  therefore  all  the  more  to  his  credit.  Virtu- 
ally everyone  wants  peace.  But  everyone, 
without  exception,  wants  that  peace  with  as 
little  outlay  In  taxes  as  possible. 

The  Republican  campaign  against  Federal 
spending  and  high  taxation  last  year  led 
many  voters  to  expect  that  taxes  would  be 
cut  promptly  by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. In  the  face  of  this  unfortunate  ex- 
pectation, the  President  has  courageously 
opposed  the  Reed  bill — the  first  measure  in- 
troduced in  the  new  House — to  cut  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  10  percent  beginning  July 
1.  Now  he  has  set  himself  squarely  against 
Federal  tax  cuts  or  lapses  of  any  kind  in  tiila 
first  year  of  bis  administration. 


The  White  House'k  tax  program  for  1958  la 
easUy  outlined.    It  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Extend  the  excess-profits  tax  for  6 
months  beyond  Its  expiration  date,  June  80. 
1958. 

a.  Repeal  the  5-percent  reduction  In  the 
corporation  Income  tax,  now  acheduled  to 
go  into  effect  AprU  1,  1964. 

8.  Continue  the  excise  taxes  on  their  pres- 
ent basis  until  a  study  of  excise  taxation, 
concerning  which  executive  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  next  January,  can  be 
made. 

4.  Do  not  advance  to  July  I  the  effective 
date  of  the  10-percent  cut  in  Federal  tax 
on  Individual  incomes,  which  existing  legis- 
lation provides  for  next  January  1. 

The  President  included  another  point, 
namely  a  delay  In  the  scheduled  ^-percent 
increase  in  old-age  security  payments,  now 
due  January  1.  Social  security  withholdings 
are  not  taxes  in  the  same  sense  that  income 
and  excise  taxes  are,  and  do  not  properly  be- 
long in  an  evaluation  of  the  administration's 
tax  program.  They  do,  however,  affect  cash 
revenues  and  the  Treasiu7's  deficit  or  surpliis 
position. 

In  proposing  this  tax  program,  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  conflict  with  the  record  of  Chair- 
man Reko  and  the  Republican  majority  on 
the  powerful  Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  Republicans  have  not  only  re- 
ported out  the  Reed  }ncome-tax-cut  bill; 
they  have  also  voted  unanimously  to  allow 
the  excess  profits  tax  to  die.  This  tax.  which 
produces  $1,500,000,000  annually,  cannot  be 
extended  without  positive  action  by  Con- 
gress— action  which  normally  begins  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Extension  may 
require  extraordinary  legislative  efforts. 

The  President  faces  the  present  situation 
realistically.  If  the  Republican  campaign 
of  1952  overpromlsed,  to  use  a  cmrent  Wash- 
ington descriptive  term.  It  is  in  the  White 
House's  favor  that  a  second  mistake  on  taxes 
wlU  not  be  added  to  ttie  first  with  its  sane- 
Uon. 

Citizens  In  this  area  can  take  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  most  of  their  Repreeenta- 
tlves  and  Senators  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent.   He  needs  It  and  he  deserves  it. 


NafioBal  CoBserratioB  Program 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODP 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, I  have  watched  with  growing  con- 
cern what  I  believe  to  be  a  studied  effort 
to  undermine  our  national  conservation 
program. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints made  on  this  floor  about  our 
public  lands,  about  our  acreage  in  tim- 
ber resources,  about  our  grazing  reserves. 

Not  since  the  days  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  there  been,  in  my 
opinion,  such  a  concerted  effort  to  take 
away  from  the  people  of  this  country  a 
large  portion  of  their  national  wealth 
and  turn  it  over  to  private,  profit-seeking 
hands. 

In  my  judgment,  the  submerged  lands 
legislation  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  pro- 
gram directed  to  take  from  us  our  na- 
tional wealth,  and  it  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  onslaught  by  those  who  would  lay 
their  hands  on  the  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  other  natural  resources. 


Already,  efforts  are  being  made  to  lay 
hold  of  the  timber  and  grazing  lands,  oil 
shale  properties,  water  resources,  coal 
lands,  and  natural  gas.  If  this  attack  on 
our  national  wealth  Is  to  be  resisted, 
first  of  all  our  people  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  danger  that  confronts 
them. 

In  the  First  District  of  Coimecticut, 
one  of  our  most  outstanding  citizens, 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Butler,  former  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Connecticut,  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  in  the  Hartford  Times  has.  in 
my  opinion,  helped  to  alarm  the  people 
of  my  district  and  of  Connecticut  and, 
indeed,  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Butler  is  a  long-time  student  of 
conservation.  He  has  for  many  years 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life 
traveling  throughout  this  land.  He 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  I  com- 
mend his  writings  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  to  their  constituents 
throughout  this  Republic. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Rkcoro,  and  immediately  following 
my  remarks,  two  articles  published  in 
the  Hartford  Times,  written  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  BuUer  on  May  18  and  May  19, 
1953.  I  also  insert  in  the  Rxcoao,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Hartford  Times  of  May 
18.  1953,  enUtled,  "Halt  the  Raiders': 
{Ftom  the  Hartford  Times  of  May  18.  19S3I 
Halt  thx  Radeks 

There  are  forces  In  Congress,  and  elsewhere* 
now  trying  to  slip  through  legislation  that 
will  mean  the  plundering  ot  public  lands  in 
the  West.  Bills  are  being  pushed  by  special 
Interests  eager  to  ream  the  natiutU  wealth 
out  of  valleys  and  uplands  from  New  Mexico 
to  Montana. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  first  of  two  articles  on  this  important 
matter  written  by  Robert  P.  Butler  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  today. 

As  a  traveler  and  spartsqian,  Mr.  Butler 
Is  thoroughly  famUlar  with  the  great  region 
now  in  peril  of  ruthless  exploitation.  As  a 
lawyer  he  is  aware  oi  the  uue  character  of 
the  bUls  before  Congress,  ufi  declares  thera 
to  be  deceitful,  designated  'to  mislead  the 
imwary.  But  he  writes  as  an  American,  alert 
to  the  future  Interests  of  his  country  and 
righteously  resentful  of  this  effort  to  despoU 
our  public  domain. 

If  the  bills  against  which  Mr.  Butler  now 
warns  us  should  pass,  they  will  cripple  the 
national  conservation  movement,  close 
thousands  of  acres  to  the  owners  of  small 
herds,  shut  out  thousands  of  hunters,  fish- 
ermen, and  campers,  pave  the  way  for  ex- 
plc^tation  by  big-scale  lumber,  mining,  and 
grazing  Interests.  These  Interests  are  rough 
and  destructive  in  our  valleys  and  on  our 
hillsides,  but  smooth  and  powerfxil  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  many  State  capitols.  It  WlU 
take  a  real  fight  to  block  them. 

From  time  to  time  throughout  the  past 
50  years  It  has  been  necessary  tor  publlo 
opinion  to  rally  in  defense  of  our  natural 
resources.  Such  a  time  is  again  at  hand. 
The  despoilers  have  been  stopped  in  the  past 
and  they  can  be  stopF>ed  agaAii.  Connecti- 
cut's representatives  in  congress  should  have 
no  doubt  of  their  duty  to  withstand  the 
raiders. 

[Ptom  the  Hartford  Times  o(  May  18.  1953] 

Narnaai.    Rooubccs    Scem    nr    DaKcsa    <» 

PBiran  Obab — CoMSBtvaTicm  Paooaaac  nr 

WcBT's  MotmTAix  Ramoir  Woxnji  Bs  Scut- 

TLMD  BT  PXOPOSD  MkASTTBB 

(By  Robert  P.  Butler)  ' 

If  the  American  people  dont  bestir  ttaeaa- 

■elves,  and  quickly,  they  ars  gotaf  •*       ''^ 
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up  some  morning  and  dlscorer  that  the 
whole  Federal  program  ol  conservation  of 
natural  resoxirces  In  the  mountain  regions 
of  the  West  has  been  scuttled  by  the  same 
powerful  group  of  cattle  and  sheep  growers 
and  lumber  and  mining  Interests  that  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  control  of  the 
public  domain  for  their  own  private  profit. 

Organized  and  Intelligent  conservation  was 
first  enacted  Into  law  under  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  leadership  In  1005.  and  for 
almost  50  years  has  been  the  vital  safeguard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  national  forests 
and  the  conservation  of  water,  which  Is  the 
life-blood  of  the  mountain  and  adjacent 
States. 

The  program  takes  In  not  only  the  national 
fcH-esta  but  the  Indian  lands,  the  national 
parks,  the  unappropriated  public  domain 
and  all  of  the  power,  water  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  these  areas. 

It  was  not  developed  In  a  moment,  but 
was  the  result  of  years  of  thought  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  private  citizens  and  Govern- 
ment servants  who  witnessed  with  dismay 
the  appalling  destruction  of  the  rich  timber, 
mineral,  and  water  resources  of  the  public 
domain  tor  some  30  years  prior  to  1900. 

Proniinent  factors  in  this  destruction  were 
the  despoliation  of  forests  by  lumbering  and 
mining  Interests,  with  no  thoiight  either  of 
planting  for  tomorrow  or  of  preserving  a 
sxifflclent  groxuid  cover  to  hold  back  the 
headwaters  of  the  western  rivers  and  pre- 
vent soil  erosion,  as  well  as  the  rising  tide 
of  river  floods  In  the  rich  farmlands  and 
the  growing  plains  cities. 

Added  to  these  destructive  factors  was  the 
uncontrolled  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle  in 
the  high  mountain  meadows,  where  over- 
grazing contributed  Its  evil  share  to  erosion 
and  floods. 

SAVAGES  snu.  rZLT 

Even  today,  after  50  years  of  organized  con- 
servation effort  under  Federal  control,  the 
ravages  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
are  still  felt  in  the  terrific  floods  in  the  Mis- 
souri and  lUsslssippi  and  Coliimbla  River 
Valleys. 

The  first  big  conservation  Job  was  to  es- 
tablish the  United  States  Forest  Service  on  a 
sound  basis  and  transfer  responsibility  for 
adr  <.lnlstration  of  the  national  forests,  in- 
ducing grazing  privileges,  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  law  of  1905  did  this,  and 
In  stating  the  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  ob- 
jective of  its  administration.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  James  Wilson  said: 

"In  the  administration  of  the  forest  re- 
serves It  mtist  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that 
all  land  is  to  be  devoted  to  Its  most  pro- 
ductive xise  for  the  permanent  good  of  the 
whole  people,  and  not  for  the  temporary 
beneflt  of  individuals  or  companies. 

"The  continued  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural, lumbering,  mining,  and  livestock 
Interests  Is  directly  dependent  upon  a  perma- 
nent and  accessible  supply  of  water,  wood, 
and  forage,  as  well  as  upon  the  present  and 
future  use  of  their  resources  under  biisiness- 
llke  regulations,  enforced  with  promptness, 
effectiveness  and  common  sense  *  *  *;  and 
where  conflicting  interests  must  be  reconciled 
the  question  will  always  be  decided  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number  In  the  long  run." 

ZNTKNSX   OPPOSmON 

This  same  purpose  had  been  stated  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  during  the 
4-year  fight.  The  establishment  of  the  Forest 
Service,  however,  and  Its  adoption  of  rules 
and  regulations  brought  Intense  opposition 
from  the  same  type  of  Interests  that  are  now 
opposing  it  and  are  trying  to  scuttle  It.  The 
last  big  fight  on  this  issue  was  master- 
minded in  1946  and  1947  by  the  then  Repre- 
sentative Fsakk  a.  BAKBZTr,  now  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  for  years  has 
been  a  leading  representative  of  private  In- 
terests seeking  to  gain  control  of  the  publlo 
areas  in  the  West. 
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Interests  took  such  a  terrible  beat- 
that  the  present  bills,  wherein 
their  assault,   are  much  more 
vorded  and  designed  to  deceive  un- 
isons into  a  belief  that  the  purpose 
is  conservation. 

purpose  of  the  bills  Is,  in  fact. 

the  power  of  the  Department  of 

to   regulate   grazing    privileges, 

]  »ut  this  power  in  the  stockmen  as 

right,  so  that  these  privileges  in  the 
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of  the  whole  people,  and  not 

(tea test  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
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a<  ministration  of  these  grazing  prlvl- 

wiilch   cover   millions  of   acres   in   12 

States,  has  operated  on  a  sys- 

10-year  leases  of   designated  forest 

table  for  a  limited  amount  of  cattle 

grazing. 

leases  in  the  forest  areas  have  been 
parceled     out    to    the     owners   of 
ijanch  properties  and  the  key  to  con- 
been  in  the  fact  that  the   leases 
as  a  privilege,  not  as  a  right, 
small   fee  per   acre;    much   less, 
than  stockmen  would  have  to  pay 
lands  privately  owned. 
t>epartment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
I  lervice  have   patrolled   these   leased 
carefully  limited  the  number  of 
sheep  that  may  be  permitted  in 
area,  and  they  have  not  only  im- 
for  overgrazing  but  they  have 
the  areas  in  behalf  of  the  lessees  to 
trespassers  from   grazing  cattle  on 
rakiges  to  the  detriment  of  the  lessees. 
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persistent  opi>osltlon  to  this  con- 
program  has  come  from  the  larger 
sheep  and  lumber  and  mining 
These  represent   but   a  handful 
pbpulatlon  as  compared  to  the  recrea- 
such  as  hunters  and  anglers,  tour- 
small  lumbermen  and  small  cat- 
sheep   growers^  farmers,   and   cities 
entire  mountain  region  which  depend 
water  supplies  sustained   by  the 
administration    of    the    high- 
yielding   areas. 

Amount   of   money  received   by   the 

for   these  leasing   privileges   U 

si^iall  fraction  of  the  amount  of  money 

every  year  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 

by  the  various  States  in  which 

nktional  forests  and  public  lands  lie. 

toprlsts,  and  from  hunting  and  fishing 

s  and  licenses. 
i48tance.  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
1,953  grazing  privileges  were  Issued 
rear   1950.  from  which  the  Oover"  • 
rfcelved  from  the  permittees  a  total 
Out  of  this  Income  from  graz- 
the   Federal  Government  spent 
lart  for  maintaining  and  safeg^uard- 
natlonal  forests  and  the  public  do- 
he    building    and    maintenance    of 
>ads  and  the  maintenance  of  a  for- 
servlce  and  numerous  other  protec- 
development  services  in  the  publlo 
areas  within  the  State, 
dollar  figures  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
savlng  from  loss  by  forest  fire  and 
which  are  a  prime  consideration 
range  objective  of  the  entire  con- 
program, 
cotktrast  with  the  grazing  lease  Income, 
reported  fiscal  year  in  New  ^exlco, 
;itizens  bought  hunting  and  fishing 
and  paid  to  the  State  for  the  prlvl- 
lunting  and  fishing  and  recreation- 
alE^oet   exclusively   in   national   forests 
Federal    public    lands,    a    total    of 
In   other   words,   recreation   fees 
brought  to  New  Mexico  92.21  for  every 
was  received  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
for  grazing  leases, 
flgtires  do  not  take  Into  considera- 
fact  that  In  addition  to  the  hiint« 


tliat 


Ing  and  fishing  license  fees,  those  permit- 
tees and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists 
in  the  national  forests  and  parks  and  public 
domain  in  New  Mexico  spent  several  million 
dollars  in  that  State  for  food,  shelter,  and 
travel  incident  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
privileges. 

Tomorrow's  Installment  will  discuss  In  de- 
tail some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bills  now 
before  Congress,  and  their  true  significance 
In  this  plot  to  destroy  the  very  heart  of  real 
conservation. 

[From  the  Hartford  Times  of  May  19.  19631 

JOKZKs  IK  House  Ptrsuc   Lakos  Bnx  Givs 

Ramchess  Right  To  Set  Ruuh 

(By  Robert  P.  Butler) 

Dvirlng  the  past  3  years,  the  same  in- 
terests that  took  such  a  severe  beating  In 
their  1947  land-grabbing  scheme  have  been 
reforming  their  lines  and  artfully  preparing 
this  new  "grazing"  bill  now  before  Congress. 
They  first  succeeded  In  slipping  Into  the 
Republican  platform  last  July  a  smelly  pub- 
lic lands  plank  that  could  be  plausibly  In- 
terpreted as  a  pledge  to  hand  over  the  vast 
conservation  areas  of  the  West  to  stockmen's 
control.  That  is  precisely  what  they  In-, 
tend  and  these  are  the  very  Interests  whose 
disregard  for  conservation  of  forest  and 
water  resources  led  to  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
fight  one-half  century  ago. 

These  proposed  Identical  bills  state  tti* 
high-sounding  purpose  of  providing  for  th« 
"orderly  use,  improvement,  and  development 
of  the  Federal  lands,  and  to  stabilize  the 
livestock  Industry  dependent  upon  the  Fed- 
eral range,  and  for  other  purjxjses."  These 
"other  purposes"  are  the  concealed  jokers 
in  the  bill. 

Even  a  superficial  analysis  of  the  bill 
stamps  these  as  what  Teddy  Roosevelt  used 
to  call  "weasel  words."  How  dangeroiisly 
"weasel"  Is  made  crystal  clear  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  forest  grazing  regulations 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  past  60  years  and  the  type  of  regula- 
tions which   this  bill  seeks  to  impose. 

In  the  first  place,  under  the  present  law 
and  regulations,  the  use  of  any.  national  for- 
est lan^  for  grazing  Is  permitted  on  the 
basis  of  a  temporary  privilege,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  which  are  laid  down  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  the  Interest  of 
the  whole  country.  No  persons  or  group  of 
persons,  under  the  present  law,  can  estab- 
lish any  vested  right  to  graze  cattle  or  sheep 
in  the  national  forests.  The  privilege  may 
be  granted  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
10  years,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
specifies  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  which 
may  be  grazed  in  any  one  area  for  any  period 
of  time,  and  the  Department  has  the  ad- 
ministrative right.  In  its  Judgment,  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  or  to 
close  an  area  at  any  time  If  It  be  found  that 
the  land  is  being  overgrazed  under  existing 
conditions  of  weather,  rainfall,  and  other 
variable  factors. 

PKBPSTUAL  aiGHT 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  stockmen  who 
once  get  a  grazing  permit  in  any  of  the 
national  forests  acquire  the  vested  right  to 
continue  that  grazing  in  perpetuity.  They 
can  buy  and  sell  these  grazing  privileges  to 
other  persons  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  helpless  to  prevent  it. 

That  means,  in  effect,  that  without  pfl3rlng 
taxes  on  the  lands  and  without  being  sub- 
ject to  Inunedlate  cancellation  for  alnise  or 
misuse  of  the  lands;  without  responsibility 
for  maintenance  and  upkeep  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  conservation  resources  inherent 
In  a  proper  management  and  safeguarding 
of  the  forest  and  water  resources,  they  can 
make  a  perpetual  profit  out  of  the  vested 
right  in  public  property  which  this  act  would 
give  them. 

A  stockman  with  such  a  vested  right  could 
retire  entirely  from  the  raising  of  stock  or 
sheep,  and  still  reap  a  handsome  annv  i  In- 
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come  at  the  expense  of  the  pfublle.   Mloe  woiic 
If  you  can  get  it  to  do. 

And  here  comes  one  of  the  real  Jokers  la 
the  bill,  which  takes  from  the  Oovemment 
and  gives  to  local  groups  of  stockmen  the 
power  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
^the  grazing  prtvlleges  in  each  area.  Thus 
the  very  InteresU  that  eeek  to  profit  from 
a  vested  right  in  the  people's  property  are 
also  vested  with  the  power  to  determine  the 
extent  of  that  profit. 

Some  idea  of  the  stake  here  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  today  approxi- 
mately 80  mlUlon  acres  of  these  forest  graz- 
ing lands,  leased  by  th»  Goverrunent  In 
some  areas  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cenU  to  sixty 
cents  per  cow  per  month,  in  contrast  to  an 
open  market  price  of  93  per  cow  per  month 
for  grazing  on  private  pasture.  A  stockman 
who  once  acquired  a  grazing  permit  for  10,000 
acres  (many  ran  much  larger)  could  retire 
from  the  stock  business  and  reap  a  profit  of 
»1.40  to  »1J>0  per  acre  by  subletting  his 
leased  rights.  Thus  control  of  the  selection 
of  lessees  is  effecUvely  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Government  and  is  lodged  In  the  Indi- 
vidual stockman.  Ultimately  stockmen 
could  reap  a  profit  on  evtrj  one  of  these 
80  million  acres  of  public  land,  without  con- 
tributing a  single  penny  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  upkeep. 

nasBMT  raoczvuai 

Under  the  present  jarovislons  of  law. 
wherein  the  lessees  have  no  vested  rights  In 
these  public  lands,  they  can  appeal  griev- 
ances against  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  various  bodies, 
but  they  must  appeal  solely  on  the  basis  of 
privileges  under  their  lease  and  have  no 
status  in  court  as  the  owners  of  vested  righU 
in  the  public  domain. 

Under  this  appeal  procediire.  particularly 
Insofar  as  it  applies  to  the  so-called  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  which  covers  the  public  domain 
outside  of  the  national  forests,  leaseholders 
are  able  to  string  along  appeals  from  admin- 
istrative acU  for  4  or  5  years,  meantime  xising 
or  mistising  the  lands. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  do  this,  but  they  would  be  able  to 
take  their  appeals  into  local  covirts  where 
they  could  expect  sympathetic  consideration 
on  complaints  against  practically  every  ad- 
ministrative act  of  the  Department. 

These  administrative  acts,  of  course,  are 
for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  con- 
servation program.  Everyone  of  these  ap- 
peals could  sUy  the  hand  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  appeals  could  be  so  endless  In 
number  that  they  would  clog  the  courU  of 
the  West  for  years.  Mefuitime  the  abxise  goes 
on.  It  is  no  secret  that  that  is  a  part  of  the 
scheme. 

Overgrazing  In  these  high  mountain  mead- 
ows, for  even  a  short  period  of  years,  can 
work  such  havoc  with  the  ground  cover  that 
it  would  reqvUra  a  generation  to  heal  the 
woiuds. 

One  such  Instance  occurred  within  the  last 
few  years  In  the  middle  fork  of  the  Salmon 
River  in  Idaha  This  Is  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  iJrlmltlve  areas  in 
the  entire  West,  accessible  only  on  foot  or 
horseback,  or  by  air. 

A  guide  who  probably  knows  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Salmon  River  more  Intimately 
than  any  other  man  in  Idaho,  repKxts  that 
within  2  years  after  the  first  sheep-grazing 
privilege  was  granted  in  this  area,  the  spring 
floodwaters  of  the  middle  fwk  of  the  Salm- 
on River  tar  the  first  time  in  history  ran 
red  with  the  eroded  soil  washed  down  the 
mountain  slc^ies  from  these  grazing  areas.  It 
will  take  years  to  stem  the  damage. 

KVn.   OONSaUfUZMCBB 

There  is  not  space  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
consequences  of  this  law  if  It  should  be  en- 
acted. Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  conservation 
program  Is  designed  not  only  to  protect  the 
natural  forests,  but  watersheds,  timber,  soil, 
forage,  recreation,  and  wildlif*. 


There  are  IQ  minion  licensed  anglers  in  the 
United  States,  several  millions  of  whom  every 
year  resort  to  the  national  forests  in  the  West 
for  recreation. 

There  are  at  least  half  that  many  hunters, 
many  of  whom  look  to  the  public  domain  of 
the  West  for  their  recreation.  These  two 
recreational  groups  alone  spend  more  money 
each  year  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the 
public  domain  than  the  Federal  Government 
reaps  from  all  of  the  grazing  privileges  leased 
in  all  of  the  national  forests  in  the  Western 
Mountain  States. 

More  tax  money  from  Connecticut  is  be- 
ing spent  every  year  to  conserve  the  natural 
resources  in  the  Mountain  States  than  Is 
being  contributed  by  anyone  of  the  States 
along  the  Continental  lAvide.  whose  very 
economic  life  depends  on  this  conservation. 

Destruction  of  any  substantial  part  of  the 
watwsheds  Inevitably  means  widespread  de- 
struction by  erosion  and  fioods  running  Into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  all  to  make  a 
Roman  holiday  for  a  small  group  of  preda- 
tory Interests  who  seek  a  vested  right  In  lands 
which  belong  to  all  the  people  and  to  pos- 
terity. 

How  significant  Is  the  actual  financial  In- 
terest of  these  land-grrabbers  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
entire  sheep-  and  cattle-raising  industry  de- 
pends upon  the  present  leases  to  the  forest 
grazing  areas  of  the  national  forests.  If  the 
forests  were  entirely  closed  to  private  grazing 
privileges  the  purported  loss  to  the  stock- 
men would  be  mfinlteslmal  as  compared  to 
the  loss  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the 
Nation  if  the  conservation  program  should 
be  destroyed  to  the  extent  that  these  bills 
would  make  possible. 

All  persons  who  believe  In  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  on  the  ImsIs  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  and 
who  believe  that  at  aU  hazards  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  stop  the  Ciosion 
of  lands  and  the  ravages  of  floods,  should 
write  inunediately  to  the  Congressmen  and 
the  Senators  representing  Connecticut  in 
Washington  and  bespeak  their  active  opposi- 
tion to  this  latest  upon  the  Nation's  con- 
servation program. 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress which  will  hold  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posed law  in  Washington  on  May  20.  21,  and 
32  are  as  follows: 

WisLZT  A.  D'EwABT,  of  Moutsna.  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee;  A.  L.  Mni.irm.  of  Ne- 
braska; NoBBis  PouLSOw,  of  California;  JoHM 
P.  SATU3K.  of  Pennsylvania;  Wiluum  H.  Ha«- 
■laoN,  of  Wyoming:  J.  Eenzst  Wha«tow,  of 
New  York;  E.  T.  Bxut,  of  South  Dakota; 
H.  R.  Gaoos.  of  Iowa;  Gcobox  H.  Exnoiz,  of 
Ohio;  John  R.  Piluoh,  of  New  York;  Cjoitom 
YoiTMC,  of  Nevada. 

CsAio  H06MXK,  of  Oalifomla;  JOBif  J. 
RBOO0,  of  Arizona;  Claix  Englz,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Llotd  M  BxNTSKif,  Jr..  of  Texas; 
Watmz  N.  Aeknall,  of  Colorado;  Samuxl  W. 
YoaTT,  of  California;  Jamxs  G.  Donovak,  of 
New  York;  Mrs.  Gkaciz  Pfost.  of  Idaho; 
Gzoaox  A.  SHuroao.  of  North  Carcdlna. 


Address  of  Rer.  Uwraicc  J.  Riley, 
S.  T.  D. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AxlV*« 
Thursday.  June  4. 1953 

Bfr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  10.  1953.  observed  as  Mothers'  Day 
throughout  the  country,  the  St  Patridc's 
Holy  Name  Society  ol  Lawrence,  Mass.. 


consisting  of  1.500  memlxrs  conducted 
their  annual  communion  breakfast  In 
the  Lawrence,  Mass.  Armory. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Lawlor.  president  of 
that  society,  officiated  as  master  of  cere- 
monies and  introduced  Rev.  George  P. 
Oallivan,  spiritual  adviser  and  chaplain 
of  that  organization,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Edmund  D.  Daly,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Chtirch,  both  of  whom  extended  words 
of  welcome  and  congratulations  to  the 
membership  of  the  organization.  The 
principal  speaker  for  this  most  special 
occasion  was  Rev.  Lawrence  J.  Riley. 
8.  T.  D.,  of  St.  John's  Seminary.  Brigh- 
ton. Mass.  Father  Riley  has  establised 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  outstanding  after-dinner  speakers 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Boston.  His  re- 
marics  are  as  follows: 

During  the  latter  part  of  1951  and  the 
early  part  of  1952,  there  raged  in  New  York 
a  burning  and  bitter  controversy.  This 
seething  conflagration  had  been  ignited  by 
a  simple  recommendation  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents.  The  New  York 
City  superintendent  of  schools,  when  inter- 
viewed by  the  Herald  Tribune,  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  action  of  the  board  of  regents. 
The  magazine  Time  called  the  recommenda- 
tion unprecedented.  Among  the  most  volu- 
ble and  acrimonious  of  those  who  denounced 
the  action  of  the  board,  were  six  members 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 
In  a  stinging  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  December  7,  1951,  they 
bitterly  charged  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
board  of  regents  would  occasion  conse- 
quences that  would  be  most  detrimental. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  curious  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  was  this  strange  proposal  which 
evoked  so  many  and  such  scathing  denuncia- 
tions, and  which,  so  It  was  alleged,  would 
cause  such  dire  and  calamitotis  results.  The 
recommendation  was  simply  this.  The  board 
of  regents  merely  suggested  that  children 
in  school  should  commence  each  day  with 
a  simple  prayer:  "Almighty  God,  we  acknowl- 
edge our  dependence  upon  Thee;  and  wa 
beg  Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our 
teachers,  and  our  country." 

It  is  my  purpose  this  morning  to  raise 
this  importunt  and  searching  questl<->n:  Is 
it  true  that  it  is  an  unprecedented  actloa 
for  the  American  people  to  acknowledge  their 
dependence  upon  God?  Or  to  express  the 
same  question  in  a  slightly  different  way: 
Is  it  characteristic  of  the  bisUxj  of  this 
Nation  that  God  should  be  excluded  from  its 
everyday  life?  Rather,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
glorious  history  of  our  beloved  land  Is  perme- 
ated and  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  religion? 
Is  it  not  true  that  America's  foundation  was 
religious,  America's  development  was  re- 
ligious, and  the  very  can  of  true  American- 
ism today  is  religious? 

In  explaining  its  recommendation  that 
each  school  day  be  commenced  with  a  prayer, 
the  board  of  regents  emphatically  asserted 
that  "belief  in.  and  dependence  upon.  Al- 
mighty God  was  the  very  cornerstone  upon 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  bullded."  The 
bofu-d  pointed  to  the  solemn  words  with 
which  the  New  York  State  constitution 
opens:  "We.  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  oiir  free- 
dom, in  order'  to  secure  its  blessings  do 
establish  this  constitution."  In  unequivocal 
terms  the  board  strongly  and  cogently 
stressed  its  conviction  "that  this  ftmdamen- 
tal  belief  and  dependence  of  the  American— 
always  a  religious — people  is  the  best  se- 
curity against  the  dangers  of  these  difficult 
days.  The  securing  of  the  peace  and  safety 
of  our  country  and  otir  State  against  such 
dangers  points  to  the  essentiality  of  teach- 
ing our  children  that  Almighty  God  is  their 
Creator  and  that  by  Him  they  have  been 
endowed  wttb  their  Insllenshle  rights.* 
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I  Mk  fcra,  are  luch  Mntlmenta  unprece- 
dented, revdutlonary.  undemocratic,  un- 
American? 

U  we  turn  to  a  perusal  of  the  baaic  law  of 
our  own  Commonwealth  of  Maasachusetts,  we 
will  find  that  the  second  article  of  that  con- 
stitution unamblguoxisly  expresses  this  pro- 
found truth:  "It  is  the  right  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  all  men  in  society,  publicly  and  at 
stated  seasons  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  United  States  Army 
and  the  United  States  Air  Force  Issued  for  its 
personnel  several  booklets  on  character  guid- 
ance, in  which  are  clearly  expressed  numer- 
ous forthright  assertions  that  surely  must 
embarrass  and  anger  those  secularists  in 
America  who  would  banish  God  from  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation.  "If  we  exclude  Ood 
from  our  thinking,  we  are  finished.  A  man 
without  Ood  can  be.  and  often  Is.  something 
of  a  menace  to  his  country."  "The  highest 
knowledge  is  to  know  Ood,  and  our  standard 
of  morality  is  the  Ten  Commandments." 
"When  you  and  I  exclude  God  from  our 
thinking  we  become,  quite  naturally,  men 
without  God.  When  the  nimiber  of  such 
godless  people  become  large  *  *  *  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  moved  quite  far  along  the 
road  which  leads  to  a  complete  loss  of  our 
personal  liberties." 

Again  I  ask:  Are  the  sentiments  herein 
expressed,  unprecedented,  revolutionary,  un- 
democratic, un-American? 

There  are  few  tasks  so  absorbing  and  so 
rewarding  as  the  study  of  the  history  of  o\ur 
beloved  land — not  in  mere  cursory  or  super- 
ficial fashion,  but  analjrtically  and  interpre- 
tatlvely.  In  the  177  years  since  first  her 
Independence  was  enthusiastically  declared, 
America  has  been  forced  by  circumstances  to 
face  many  a  difflcAilt  and  onerous  trial.  Dedi- 
cated from  the  very  start  to  the  gigantic 
undertaking  of  establishing  and  nurturing  a 
new  way  of  life,  she  began  her  national  exist- 
ence weak  and  exhausted  by  war  financially 
and  econcailcally  crippled.  Slowly  and  hesi- 
tantly she  piloted  the  bark  of  government 
along  an  uncharted  way,  amid  the  storms  of 
a  hostile  world  that  looked  disparagingly 
upon  her  humble  beginnings,  smiled  con- 
temptuously at  the  boldness  of  another 
visionary  and  idealistic  venture,  and  prophe- 
sied dogmatically  her  unhappy  disintegra- 
tion. Yet  serene  and  unperturbed,  strength- 
ened Immeasurably  by  the  deep-seated  con- 
sciousness of  her  great  and  noble  pxirpoee, 
America  pushed  ahead. 

There  were  dangers  On  every  side — wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  depressions  and  panics, 
earthquakes  and  floods.  America  p\ished 
ahead  because  America  did  not  advance  alone. 
She  trusted  in  God.  and  God  was  with  her. 
She  had  a  dream  of  freedom  and  liberty,  of 
love  of  God  and  love  of  man,  predicated  upon 
religion  and  morality — and  deep  down  in  her 
■oul  she  understood  that  in  the  providence 
of  God  it  was  her  destiny  that  that  dream 
come  true.  Her  very  birth  she  owed  to  the 
determination  of  patriots  to  throw  off  for- 
ever the  shackles  of  tjrrannlcal  servitude. 
And  then  4-8core  years  later,  when  to  all  the 
world  It  seemed  as  if  the  dream  would  be 
dissipated  amid  the  smoke  and  stench  of 
Civil  War,  she  was  saved  by  a  statesman  and 
a  humanitarian;  and  that  done,  he  laid  down 
his  life  as  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet. 
Thirty-six  years  ago,  hers  were  the  designs 
of  a  Ood-fearlng.  peace-loving  Nation,  as 
America  once  again  girt  herself  for  the  strug- 
gle that  she  hoped  would  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
again  she  plunged  into  the  din  and  dark- 
ness, the  blood  and  grime,  the  horror  and 
ghastUness  of  modern  war — dedicated  ideal- 
Istically  to  the  stamping  out  of  a  tyrannical 
totalitarianism.  And  so,  too.  at  mid-century, 
when  an  uncertain  and  uneasy  peace  was 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  ruthless  inva- 
sion of  a  helpless  sister  state.  And  once 
again,  impelled  by  her  love  of  freedom  and 
Justice,  by  the  deep  conviction  that  the  ad- 
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vance  bf  communistic  atheism  mtist  be 
halted,  America  answered  that  cry  for  help. 
Tea,  it  las  been  a  noble  dream,  a  lofty  ideal 
that  hs^  motivated  America  throughout  the 
ideal  of  freedom  and  charity  and 
,  with  its  roots  planted  in  faith  and 
Ood. 

I  am  trying  to  say  has  been  ex- 
so  lucidly  and  so  beautifully  by 
the  renowned  leaders  of  this  Nation. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  for  example,  who 
dressed  the  students  at  West  Point 
unforgettable  words:  "America  came 
for  a  particular  reason.  It  was 
the  Providence  of  Ood,  a  continent 
kept  unused  and  waiting  for  a 
people  who  loved  liberty  and  the 
men  more  than  they  loved  anything 
come  and  set  up  an  unselfish  com- 
It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing. 
nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  annals 
gathering  out  of  every 
nation  in  the  world  on  an  unused 
and  building  up  a  policy  exactly 
bemselves,  not  under  the  domination 
;  uling  dynasty  or  of  the  ambitions  of 
family,  doing  what  they  pleased 
own  life  on  a  free  space  of  land. 
3od  had  made  rich  with  every  re- 
I  hat  was  necessary  for  the  civilization 
they  meant  to  build  up." 
Perhaps  less  eloquently,  yet  no  less  sin- 
cerely, President  McKinley,  in  hU  inaugural 
addresc  some  years  before,  had  proclaimed 
his  Anericanism:  "Oiir  faith  teaches  that 
there  ii  no  safer  reliance,  than  upon  the 
God  of  our  fathers.  Who  has  so  sing\ilarly 
favored  the  American  people  in  every  na- 
tional 1  rial,  and  Who  will  not  forsake  iis.  so 
long  as  we  obey  His  commandments  and  walk 
humbl]   In  His  footsteps." 

And  n  our  own  time,  on  an  unforgettable 
day  in  1929,  the  Chamber  of  the  United 
States  Senate  resounded  to  the  eloquent 
words  0f  the  late  David  I.  Walsh:  "In  my 
onwealth  of  Massachusetts,  there 
public  assembly  begun  or  ended  in 
In  the  coxuts,  without  the 
'God  save  the  Commonwealth  of 
— a  custom  that  came  down 
old  Pilgrims,  a  custom  that  the 
of  immigrants,  whatever  their  re- 
nay  be,  have  followed  and  love  to 
Indeed,  the  celebrated  covenant 
^grlm  fathers  began  with  the  prayer, 
name  of  Ood.'  Our  people  are  a  re- 
people.  Prom  the  very  earliest  days 
i  sunding  of  our  Government,  the  word 
respect  for  God.  reverence  for  God. 
for  God.  have  been  paramount,  and 
to  all  our  people  regardless 
rellglovis  sect.  We  have  proudly 
3od  fi"  .  and  country  next.  During 
ierv4w<.  ja  the  Navy  we  raise,  not  a 
a  pennant,  to  remind  all  of  the 
of  God.  I  refuse  to  put  even  the 
my  country  above  the  emblem  of 
I  want  my  country  to  continue  to 
children  that  we  are  a  God-believ- 
that  we  love  God;  that  we  pray 
that  we  need  His  guidance." 
a  profound  realization  of  these 
truths  that  prompted  the  magazine 
to  point  out  a  few  years  ago  that 
of  American  life  Is  rooted  In 
truth.  "The  basic  teachings  of 
Christl^lty."  It  said,  "are  in  its  blood 
stream.  The  central  doctrine  of  its  politi- 
cal sys  em — the  inviolability  of  the  indi- 
vidual- Is  a  doctrine  inherited  from  1,000 
years  o  Christian  insistence  upon  the  im- 
mortali  ;y  of  the  soul." 

And  ;  ^et,  the  secularists  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury   \i     the    name    of    freedom    and    pa- 
tell  us  that  to  acknowledge 
upon  God  as  a  nation  is  un- 
revolutionary,     undemocratic. 
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be  more  specific.    On  the  fourth  of 

the  year  1776  in  old  Independence 

Philadelphia,  there  was  signed  one 

noblest   political   documents   of   all 

Declaration     of     Independence. 


This  charter  of  American  freedom  la  a 
brief  document:  yet  in  fo\ir  places  pointed 
reference  is  made  to  Almighty  God.  And  in 
the  final  sentence  of  the  Declaration,  its 
signers  reaffirmed  their  trust  In  Ood  In  the 
words:  "•  •  •  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

Now  whence  tnis  basically  rellglovis  philos- 
ophy of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
It  is  a  fact  that  Thomas  Jefferaon  was  in- 
fiuenced  by  a  writer  who  lived  two  centuries 
before — a  cardinal  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
St.  Robert  Bellarmlne.  And  St.  Robert  Bel- 
larmlne  In  setting  forth  the  philosophical 
basis  for  democratic  government  was  only 
giving  utterance  to  the  commonly  accepted 
teaching  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ageii. 

It  is  a  universally  accepted  fact  that  one 
of  the  greatest  Presidents — if  not  indeed  the 
greatest — ever  to  rule  America  was  George 
Washington.  In  his  first  inaugural  address 
in  lucid  and  unmistakable  terms  he  solemnly 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  new  Republio 
in  a  spirit  of  prayer.  "No  people  can  be 
bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisi- 
ble Hand  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men. 
more  than  those  of  the  United  States.  Ev- 
ery step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the 
character  of  an  independent  nation,  seems 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of 
providential  agency."  I  need  not  dwell  at 
any  length  upwn  the  sublimity  of  Washing- 
ton's well-known  words  to  the  American 
people  in  his  Farewell  Address.  "Of  all  the 
dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  polltl« 
cal  prosperity,  religion,  and  morality  are  in« 
dispensable  supports.  Reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  re- 
llglovis principles." 

And  yet  it  is  blandly  asserted  by  the  secu- 
larlsts  of  ovir  day  that  to  acknowledge  our 
dependence  upon  God  as  a  nation  la  un- 
precedented, revolutionary,  undemocratic, 
un-American. 

In  the  year  1840  there  was  published  In 
Prance  an  outstanding  work  entitled  "De- 
mocracy In  America,"  a  classic  which  won 
undying  fame  for  its  author,  the  eminent 
political  writer  and  statesman,  illvutrlovu 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  Charles 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  His  keen  analysis  of 
the  Government  of  our  country  is  succintly 
expressed  in  this  memorable  sentence:  "The 
Americans  combine  the  notions  of  Christi- 
anlcy  and  liberty  so  intimately  in  their 
minds,  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  make  them 
conceive  the  one  without  the  other." 

And  it  is  true— emphatically,  unrestrlct* 
edly,  unreservedly  true.  The  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  religious  spirit,  and  has  been  such 
from  the  very  beginning.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Charter  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  was  being  written,  William 
Penn  stoutly  voiced  his  reliance  on  Almighty 
Ood  In  these  Inunortal  words:  "Those  people 
who  are  not  governed  by  Ood,  will  be  ruled 
by  tyrants." 

This  same  fjiith  In  God  has  pervaded 
American  history  and  American  leaders 
throughout  the  years.  Is  it  not  an  edify- 
ing fact  that  the  Great  Emancipator,  the 
beloved  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  never  afraid 
to  acknowledge:  "I  have  been  driven  many 
times  to  my  knees,  by  the  overwhelming 
conviction  that  I  had  no  place  else  to  go." 

Yes,  America's  foundation  and  America's 
development  are  religious.  Take  Into  yovir 
hands  a  map  of  the  United  States.  And  if 
you  will  study  it  carefully,  you  will  find  that 
at  least  350  American  cities  and  towns  have 
the  names  of  saints.  Just  as  in  the  begin- 
ning it  was  the  Santa  Maria  that  sailed  to- 
ward ovir  shores  bearing  the  discoverer  of 
America.  Christopher  Columbiu.  so,  too,  to- 
day you  may  Journey  from  Maryland  (the  land 
of  Mary)  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  California 
on  the  Pacific  (with  Its  great  Los  Angeles, 
named  for  Mary  Qvieen  of  Angels ) ,  and  in 
that  Journey  countless  times  you  will  come 
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upon  villages  and  towns  and  cltlaa  and  coun- 
ties dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God.  Almost 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  motto 
of  Harvard  University  was  given  as  "In 
Chrlstl  gloriam."  Why  all  the  early  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  now  grown  and  ex- 
panded into  our  woild-famous  universities, 
were  founded  with  a  distinctly  religious  at- 
mosphere, and  with  religion  and  morality 
forming  the  very  core  of  the  curriculum. 
Thiu.  for  instance,  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege was  fovmded  in  1693  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  country  an  educated  body  of 
ministers  of  religion.  Yale  College  was 
founded  in  1701  by  a  minister,  and  its  de- 
clared intention  was  to  prepare  young  men 
for  public  service  both  in  church  and  In 
state.  Columbia  College  was  established  in 
1753,  and  its  chief  objective  was  this:  "To 
teach  and  engage  children  to  know  God  in 
Jesus  Christ."  And  so,  too,  with  Princeton 
and  Pennsylvania  and  Brown  and  Rutgers 
and  Dartmouth — and  many  othm  of  our 
^ar-famed  universities. 

America's  history  aecularlstic?  Why  every 
session  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  legis- 
latures is  opened  with  prayer.  Presidents 
and  governors  have  for  years  issued  Thanks- 
giving Day  proclamations,  urging  the  people 
to  pray  in  gratitude  to  Ood  for  the  favors 
which  He  bestowed  upon  them,  upon  the 
Nation,  and  upon  the  BUte.  Many  of  ovir 
coins  l>ear  the  motto  "In  God  we  trust." 
Chaplains  are  regularly  provided  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  Chafiels  have  been  construct- 
ed at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  divine  services  In  Army 
camps,  on  board  ship,  and  In  naval  Installa- 
tions. Why  to  charge  that  to  acknowledge 
dependence  upon  Ood  as  a  Nation  is  un- 
American,  is  tantamount  to  profeasing  a 
colossal  igncx-anee  of  the  very  fundamentals 
of  American  history. 

May  I  close  on  this  point.  There  is  grow- 
ing In  our  country  today — and  growing  with 
shocking  and  alarming  rapidity — an  insidi- 
ous secularism,  which  not  only  attempts  to 
exclude  Ood  from  every  sphere  of  human 
activity,  but  also  endeavors  to  foist  upon 
the  men  and  womea  of  our  day  the  belief 
that  secularism  is  characteristic  of  Am«i- 
can  history,  and  that  religion  U  foreign  to 
Americanism.  How  factually  erroneous  and 
how  alarmingly  datngtrciUB  is  that  teaching 
It  has  been  my  purpoee  to  point  out  this 
morning.  Not  only  as  men  dedicated  to  the 
caiise  of  Catholicism,  but  also  as  patriots 
suffused  with  the  love  of  Americanism,  I 
plead  with  you  to  ijo  forth,  to  be  prepared 
to  refute  the  charge  of  the  secularists  by  a 
study  of  the  history  of  our  land — but  more 
Important  stlU,  to 'refute  It  by  living  lives 
that  will  prove  to  aU  the  world  that  to  be  a 
good  Catholic  U  to  be  a  good  American. 


HotpitalintiM  for  NmTah*  IndiaBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  ifxw  tcKxsco 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thttrsdav,  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  renuirks  in  the 
Record  given  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  a  telegram  which  I  have  Just 
received  from  the  Navaho  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
While  hospitals  are  being  closed  else- 
where, pitiful  tubercular  cases  by  the 
thousands  exist  in  the  NavsJio  Reserva- 
tion, where  Navahos  die  from  that  dis- 
ease without  ever  seeing  a  hospital,  and 


many  times  without  even  any  medical 
attention. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Indian  Service  is  still  in  the  Senate, 
there  is  still  time  for  the  Senate  to  write 
in  that  bill  a  provision  that,  if  the  Port 
Stanton  Hospital  has  to  be  closed,  it 
be  turned  over  to  the  Indian  Service  for 
the  neighboring  tribe  of  Navaho  In- 
dians. That  hospital  is  not  far  from  the 
Reservation,  it  is  located  in  a  climate 
that  Indians  are  accustomed  to.  and 
should  make  a  splendid  Indian  hospital 
at  least  pending  the  time  when  hospitals 
may  be  provided  in  their  own  reserva- 
tion. The  Senate  should  include  in  the 
bill  before  it  appropriations  for  that 
purpose.  The  telegram  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wnroow  Rocx,  Aan.,  June  4, 1953. 
Congressman  Antomio  M.  FxaNANDXz. 
House  Office  Building: 

Following  telegram  sent  to  President 
Elsenhower: 

"InfcMined  that  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mez., 
hospital,  operated  by  Public  Health  Service, 
will  be  closed  June  30.  Respi>ctfully  re- 
quest your  consideration  of  following  pro- 
posal: That  this  institvrtion  be  transferred 
to  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  be  operated  as  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  for  Navaho  Indians. 

"Present  facilities  available  for  tubercu- 
lar Navahos  utterly  inadequate  to  meet 
needs.  Our  people  have  a  tuberculosis  rate 
10  times  that  of  the  general  population. 
UntU  very  recently  no  concerted  attack  on 
this  problem  has  been  made.  Today  we 
have  100  beds  for  such  patients  at  Fort  De- 
fiance, Ariz.,  and  about  216  patients  in  pri- 
vate-contract hospitals  In  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  As  a  mini- 
mum three  to  four  hundred  additional  beds 
are  needed  to  make  an  adequate  attack  upon 
this  problem.  The  proposed  Fort  Stanton 
transfer  would  materially  alleviate  but  not 
totally  meet  our  needs.  For  confirmation  of 
these  statements,  I  respectfully  invite  the 
testimony  of  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, Public  Health  Service,  and  Iixdian 
Bureau.  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  fed- 
erally owned  hospital  facility  should  be 
closed  when  the  need  of  our  Navaho  people 
la  so  desperate.  Present  program,  though 
linked  with  expert  direction  of  New  York 
Hospital-ComeU  University  group  and 
Lovelace  Clinic,  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex., 
falls  short  criticaUy  of  quantitative  need, 
and  there  are  apparently  no  inunediate 
plans  for  early  construction  of  the  long- 
promised  Fort  Defiance  Sanatorium. 

"It  is  hoped  that  dviring  yovir  adminis- 
tration at  long  last  an  adequate  and  effec- 
tive program  will  be  initiated  to  reduce  the 
appaUing  incidence  of  tubercviloels  among 
Navahos  to  something  like  national  stand- 
aids.  I  prayerfully  hope  that  this  plea  may 
be  allowed  to  reach  you  personaUy." 

Urge  your  interest  and  sui^>ort. 

AOOLPH   MAI/HfXT. 

Acting  Chairman,  the  Navaho  Tribe. 


Address  DcBvcrad  by  Carey  B.  Todd, 
Chief  of  Staff,  Veteraat  of  Foicica 
Wart,  Dcpwteert  of  North  CaroliM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

OP  MOKTB  CMMOUXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4, 19Si 
Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Cartdina.    Ur. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mj  re- 


in the  Appendix,  I  include  the  following 
Memorial  Day  address  by  Carey  B.  Todd, 
chief  of  staff,  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment, Veterans  of  Foi-eign  Wars,  over  the 
facilities  of  radio  station  WBT  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  on  May  30.  1953: 

Not  long  after  the  cessation  of  hostilitle* 
In  the  War  Between  the  States.  May  30  was 
designated  as  a  day  of  memorial  for  those 
w"io  fell  in  battle.  But.  in  order  that  our 
historic  sacrifices  may  be  viewed  in  true  per- 
spective, I  believe  that  we  should  think  of 
Memorial  Day  us  dating  back  a  century  and 
three-quarters  ago  to  those  gallant  patriots 
who  gave  their  lives  tiiat  ovir  Republic  ahould 
be  set  up  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Living,  as  we  do  today,  as  citizens  of  the 
world's  leading  nation,  it  is  fitting,  indeed, 
that  we  recognize  the  debt  we  owe  to  those 
men  ot  the  Revolution  who  cast  all  they 
had — their  fortunes,  their  very  lives — into 
the  crucible  of  war.  in  order  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  independent  republican  government 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

These  men  of  the  old  Colonies  did  not 
strive  for  glory.  They  fought  for  what  they 
knew  was  right.  Their  objective  was  lib- 
erty— the  primary  freedoms  which  dominated 
their  whole  horizon  of  hope.  They  did  not 
realize  it  then — as  their  vision  was  circum- 
scribed by  conditions  of  immediate  concern — 
but  we  know  today  that  actually  these  men 
were  fighting  the  first  phase  of  the  long- 
drawn-out  battle  for  humanity — the  defini- 
tive engagement  for  liberty  of  mankind. 

Flags  will  be  set  and  flowers  will  be  laid 
today  on  the  graves  of  southern  soldiers  who 
fought,  as  Americans  will  ever  do,  for  what 
they  conceived  to  be  right  and  Just.  And 
fiags  will  be  set  and  flowers  will  be  laid  to- 
day on  the  graces  of  northern  soldiers  who 
fought,  as  Americans  will  ever  do,  for  what 
they  conceived  to  be  right  and  Just. 

It  is  eminently  fitting,  then,  that  we  re- 
caU  the  wc»rds  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  re- 
peat "With  malice  toward  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all,"  as  we  salute  the  graves  of  those 
who  fell  in  that  struggle.  Truly  there  la  a 
common  heritage  in  American  valor. 

It  took  a  civil  war  to  develop  an  India- 
soluble  uni(n  of  American  Statea.  And 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  know  that 
that  Union  must  be  forged  to  tenaUe  per- 
fection tf  we  are  to  carry  our  allies  of  the 
North  Atlantic  lYeaty  Organization  to  im- 
plemented and  adequate  resistance  against 
the  world  conspiracy  of  aggressive  com- 
munism. 

The  history  of  this  Nation  records  with 
arresting  solenuiity  the  human  cost  of  that 
precious  freedom  which  la  ours  by  right  of 
that  sacrifice.  Concord,  Valley  Forge,  and 
Yorktown;  Antietam  and  Gettysburg;  San 
Juan  HUI  and  Santiago;  Chateau  Thierry 
and  the  Meuse  Argonne;  C<MTegidor  and 
Guadalcanal;  Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jima;  Ca- 
sino, Normandy,  and  Malmedy — all  are 
tragic  but  glorious  milestones  in  American 
history;  all  are  sacred  names  of  the  spots 
where  freedom's  martyrs  died. 

And  now  another  name  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  siicrlficlal  altars  where  Ameri- 
can arms  have  paid  the  supreme  price  that 
our  way  of  life  might  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue as  our  Founding  Fathers  conceived  it 
should  be. 

That  name  is  Korea,  a  distant  Aslatlo  pe- 
ninsula, off  the  coast  of  Japan,  Uttle  known 
to  most  of  us  a  few  short  years  ago  and  lit- 
tle known  then  to  these  gallant  Americans 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  that 
freedom  which  traditionally  is  ours. 

And  today  we  become  daily  more  aware 
of  Um  fact  that  the  Korean  battlefield  Is 
one  of  the  world's  important  outposto  of 
freedom.  It  la  the  aheU-tom  sector  where 
the  foroes  of  embattled  democracy  have  been 
required  to  make  a  Ufe-and-death  stand 
T^*«*"*  organised  CDuuminM  smi  iMtnsi 
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threat  of  communtom.  It  !■  the  ansirar  that 
the  dtlsens  of  this  great  Republic  always 
hare  glTen. 

It  ta  the  answer  that  matches  In  deed  the 
tnunortal  challenge  of  Patrick  Hanry:  *X}lTe 
me  Uberty.  or  give  me  death." 

It  is  the  answer  onr  Nation  has  felt  obli- 
gated to  glTe  twice  within  a  single  decade. 
But  the  answer  Is  not  flnaL 

Those  whom  we  h<Mior  on  this  Memorial 
Day.fought  for  peace — and  died  that  freedom 
might  live.  And  our  prayer  to  Almighty  Ood 
Is  that  peace  and  freedom  may  some  day  In 
the  not  too  remote  future  have  one  and  the 
same  meaning. 

But  we— you  and  I — are  made  to  know  all 
too  well  that  peace  and  freedom  never  can 
be  one  and  the  same  so  long  as  the  Ood- 
denylng  hordes  of  communism  are  bent  on 
world  domlnatlcm. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
State*,  as  an  cHganlaatlon  of  overseas  war- 
time servicemen.  Is  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  peace — but  not  peace  at  any  price. 

We  stand  for  peace  with  honor.  We  know 
that  t****  Is  the  only  Ideal  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  our  war  dead.  We  believe  It 
Is  the  only  kind  of  peace  which  freemen 
desire  and  freemen  deserve. 

It  Is  this  principle  of  peaoo  with  honor 
which  Is  the  yardstick  we  must  use  In  gaging 
the  real  motives  and  Intentions  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  her  satellite  slave  nations. 

Tot  the  seeiarlty  of  our  beloved  country.  Is 
dependent  at  all  times  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
decisions  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  actions. 
And  the  value  of  the  aacrlflce  of  our  honored 
dead  will  be  measured  by  our  response  to  the 
worldwide  obligation  which  we  have  assumed. 

These  responsibilities  demand  more  than 
a  willingness  to  die  for  freedom.  They  re- 
quire courage  to  live  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  dignity  at  man. 

These  responsibilities  demand  to  an  \m- 
preoedented  degree  the  patience  and  strength 
of  win  to  accept  the  annoyances,  the  sacri- 
fices, and  the  burdens  of  military  prepared- 
ness for  adequate  defense. 

And.  above  all,  these  responsibilities  de- 
mand from  us  the  deep,  abiding  faith  and 
confidence  In  the  futiue  of  oxir  country. 

In  our  llfe-and-death  struggle  against 
the  sinister  menace  of  further  Communist 
aggression,  physical  and  moral  stamina  of 
superlative  and  consistent  quality  Is  re- 
quired. It  Is  required  of  us  now  In  greater 
degree  than  at  any  time  In  our  national 
history. 

This  donand  Is  universal.  It  applies  to 
all  of  our  dtlaens  because  devastation,  de- 
struction, suffering,  and  death  may  be  hurled 
without  adequae  warning  against  our  Indiis- 
trlal  centers  and  assaults  delivered  at  our 
people  without  discrimination  as  to  military 
or  civilian  status. 

But.  In  the  midst  of  this  overhanging 
threat,  we  can  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  His  having  blessed  this  our  America  with 
the  resources  to  defend  the  freedom  that  Is 
ours. 

We  have  enjoyed  and  continue  to  enjoy 
that  way  of  life  which  recognises  the  dignity 
ot  the  Individual. 

We  have  created  and  we  maintain  a  form 
of  goverzunent  to  serve  us — ^to  carry  out  the 
desires  and  supply  the  needs  of  free  men 
and  women. 

Our  great  physical  and  moral  resources 
are  Indeed  the  raw  materials  of  victory.  They 
are  the  enduring  weapons  of  true  freedom. 
Tet.  they  will  prove  valueless  unless  we  re- 
main ready  and  willing  to  use  them. 

Because  of  our  manifold  blessings.  It  Is 
dUBcult  for  some  of  us  at  times  to  avoid  be- 
coming complacent  and  taking  things  for 
granted.  It  Is  not  enough  that  men  and 
women  love  freedom.  They  must  make  true 
evaluation  of  their  freedom  and  compare  it 
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with  tl  e  lack  of  freedom  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  [ron  Curtain. 

We  n  ust  have  faith  In  the  greatness  of  our 
country  and  be  prepared  to  fight  against 
those  ^  ho  would  cnish  beneath  the  relent- 
less hel  of  Comm\uilst  aggrswlon  all  that 
it  stani  Is  for. 

We  n  ust  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica stllL  oBen  unlimited  opportunities,  so 
that  w<  may  be  ready  to  sacrifice  this  today 
for  a  bitter  tomorrow. 

Some  of  MB  ma.  feel  uncertain  and  con- 
fused I  bout  the  future  of  our  cotmtry  and 
the  traditional  American  way  of  life.  Tou 
have  hMud  our  military  leaders  warn  that 
the  fig]  it  against.  Communist  aggression  may 
contlni  le  for  10  years  or  more  to  come. 

We  If  DOW  that  the  cost  in  money  to  meet 
%ht»  wll  be  tremendous  and  that  conse- 
quentl]  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxes 
unequalled  in  the  peacetime  history  of  our 
Nation.  Some  of  mb  will  be  called  upon  to 
serve  Ll  the  Armed  Forces. 

But.  Ln  bracing  oxu-selves  for  sacrifice  and 
service,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  urges 
that  wi !  keep  ever  In  mind  that  oui  form  of 
govemjoent.  our  way  of  life,  our  freedoms 
and  otr  prosperity  are  nothing  more  than 
the  sui  a  total  of  aui  Ideals  and  actions  and 
those  cf  our  fellow  Americans. 

The  heritage  of  freedom  which  we  have 
receive  1.  and  which  is  Just  as  bright  now  as 
on  the  day  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  177  years  ago,  was  bom 
of  sacrifice. 

It  n  (ver  would  have  been  given  to  us  if 
the  11] -equipped.  Ill-clothed,  underled  sol- 
diers 0  r  the  Revolution  had  stopped  to  con- 
sider tlieir  chances  against  the  numerically 
superior  British  forces. 

It  is  not  often  recalled  that  more  than  a 
3^ear  b  tfore  the  Jeflersonlan  declaration  was 
proclaimed,  another  declaration  was  drawn 
up  at  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.  That  document 
showe<  1  the  spirit  of  Independence  which 
actuated  the  resolute  Americans  of  the 
South. 

It  viu  on  May  30,  1775.  that  this  docu- 
ment. conttUnlng  five  resolutions,  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  freedom-loving 
oolonli  ts  In  Mecklenburg,  declaring  their  In- 
depen<  snce  from  England. 

ThKughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
Amerl<ans  have  laid  down  their  lives  that 
their  (hlldren  and  subsequent  generations 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
freedom  under  Ood. 

Thai  Is  the  real  meaning — ^the  true  slg- 
nlficazce  of  Memorial  Day. 

It  la  with  a  solenm  pride,  therefore,  that 
we  mo  urn  the  passing  of  those  gallant  soiils. 
They  t  led  that  we  might  continue  to  be  free. 
It  li  because  of  their  supreme  sacrifice, 
that  w  B  do  not  go  to  bed  hungry  when  some 
two-tli  irds  of  the  people  of  the  world  do. 

It  is  because  of  their  sacrifice,  that  we  do 
not  hive  to  fear  the  dreaded  secret  police 
knock  on  the  door  at  night. 

It  Is  becatise  of  their  sacrifice,  that  we  do 
not  lire  In  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  oat 
f  amllK  B. 

It  Is  b^caxise  of  their  sacrifice,  that  we  are 
not  pliigued  with  the  loneliness  and  despair 
of  tho«  e  who  are  denied  the  comfort  of  wor- 
shlplni ;  God  In  the  chxirch  of  their  choice. 
Our  loncned  war  dead  neither  ask  nor  need 
payme  it  for  their  sacrifice.  They  ask  only 
that  fie  use,  enjoy,  cherish,  and  defend  the 
freedoi  a  bought  with  their  blood.  They  ask 
only  t:  lat  we  hold  our  priceless  heritage  In 
sacred  trust — that  we  realize  that  we,  the 
living,  are  the  g^uardlans,  the  trustees  of 
freedom. 

And  we  have  the  solemn  obligation  to  de- 
fend tl  lose  sacred  Inherited  freedoms  so  that 
we  ma;  r  bequeath  them  to  future  generations 
of  Amiirtcana. 


Addrets  by  Hoa.  Jam«s  A  Farley 

EXISNEION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  wAiff  "'"■'""■ 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSENTAT1VE8 

Wednesday.  June  3,  19S3 

Mr.  PmiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro,  I  include 
therein  a  speech  recently  delivered  by 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  at  the  annual  diimer  of 
the  9th  Ward  Democratic  Club  of  the  Ist 
assembly  district  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Farley,  as  we  all  know,  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  government, 
and  his  views  are  always  appreciated 
and  highly  evaluated  by  monbers  of  his 
party  and  the  American  people  generally. 
His  forthright  statement  Is.  therefore,  of 
special  significance  and  Importance  at 
this  time. 

I  also  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
an  editorial  pertaining  to  the  above 
speech  which  appeared  in  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Stondant 

May  I  say  to  you  at  the  outset  that  I  sin- 
cerely hope  my  remarks  this  evening  will 
not  be  regarded  as  harsh  criticism  or  an 
attempt  to  impugn  the  motives  of  our  pres- 
ent leadership  in  the  State  of  New  Tork.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  to 
speak  frankly  about  the  ciurent  status  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  greatest  State  In 
the  TTnlon.  I  yield  to  no  man  In  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Democratic  Party  and  In  my 
strong  adherence  to  the  principles  which  It 
has  espoused  In  its  long  history,  not  only  In 
the  State  but  in  the  Nation. 

We  Democrats  have  no  reason  to  reproach 
ourselves  on  our  record,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  historians  In  the  future  wlU  give  a 
proper  and  Just  appraisal  of  the  far-reaching 
reforms  which  were  Initiated  by  Democratic 
governors  In  our  State. 

But.  unfortunately,  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  there  Is  grave  danger  that  we 
may  become  a  minority  party  with  little 
Infiuence.  There  Is  going  on  a  slow  disinte- 
gration of  our  power  in  this  city  and  State 
as  the  result  oi  absentee  leadership. 

So  In  speaking  to  you  here  this  evening  I 
should  like  to  dwell  not  so  much  on  our 
present  shortcomings  as  on  the  future  that 
faces  us.  If  we  do  not  cloee  ranks  and  rein. 
force  our  party  cx-ganizatlon  with  a  leader- 
ship that  will  pertarra.  Its  duties,  not  once 
^In  a  while  but  every  day.  In  my  Judgment 
the  only  effective  means  to  Increase  the 
strength  of  our  party  In  the  days  ahead  Is 
by  a  process  of  InteUlgent  rehabilitation. 

What  are  the  avenues  which  we  must 
travel  In  order  to  return  to  our  previom 
position  of  prestige  and  power  which  we  en- 
Joyed  during  the  administratlcms  of  three 
great  governors  of  the  not  distant  past — Al- 
fred B.  Smith,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
Herbert  H.  Lehman?  What  are  the  princi- 
ples that  we  must  uphold,  the  methods  that 
we  must  pxirsue,  the  platform  on  which  we 
must  stand  to  give  the  electorate  of  the  State 
the  kind  of  governmental  service  which  It 
seeks? 

These  are  questions  that  every  Democrat 
must  ask  himself,  whether  he  Is  engaged 
actively  In  politics  or  whether  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  rank  and  file.  I  have  great  faith 
In  the  Democratic  Party,  both  as  a  national 
and  State  force.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  It  Is  the  only  party  that  Is  the  Instru- 
ment and  voice  of  the  common  people,  that 
It  represents  their  true  convictions,  their 
liopes  and  their  aspirations. 
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X  am  reminded  at  this  time  of  a  Demo- 
eratlo  governor  of  New  Tork.  Orover  Cleve- 
land, who  said:  "Of  aU  the  wonders  that  I 
have  seen  during  my  life,  none  has  Im- 
pressed me  as  much  as  the  reserve  powers 
of  the  Democratic  Party  which  seems  to  have 
the  element  of  earthly  Immortality." 

Thus  spoke  a  govemcn*  of  the  State  of  New 
Tork  who  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States  and  who  Is  now  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  a  titan,  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions who  refused  under  any  circvun- 
sUnces  to  stoop  to  petty  arguments  and  dif- 
ferences and  who  would  not  cater  to  any 
Individual  or  group  to  gain  an  advantage  for 
himself  by  compromising  with  his  con- 
science. 

Orover  Cleveland  was  a  man  of  character 
and  he  reached  the  highest  level  of  citizen- 
ship and  service  to  Ws  fellow  cltixens.  He 
refused  In  the  face  of  bitter  attacks  to  com- 
promise with  his  Inner  convictions.  He  was 
sssalled  and  maligned  d\ulng  his  lifetime 
not  only  by  opponents  but  by  some  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party.  He  stood  his  ground, 
even  If  he  realized  that  his  position  would 
not  be  popular,  and  he  abhorred  cotmlvance 
and  skulduggery.  That,  my  friends,  was 
Orover  Cleveland,  a  great  Democrat.  Ba 
knew  that  nothing  could  replace  character, 
that  no  matter  how  a'Jle  a  man  was,  how 
great  his  mental  capacity,  he  must  have 
character  If  he  U  to  assume  the  obligations 
of  political  leadership.  It  was  said  of  Cleve- 
land, and  I  think  that  explains  hts  whole 
theory  of  poUUcs  and  life  In  a  phrase,  "We 
love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made." 

It  U  therefore  appropriate  that  at  a  Demo- 
cratic gathering  of  this  kind  we  recall  briefly 
what  Orover  Cleveland's  notion  of  poUtlcs 
was,  as  It  related  to  the  every  day  life  of 
the  people.  Just  50  years  ago.  he  delivered 
an  address  In  Chicago  on  the  subject  of 
good  cltlaenship.  and  ha  said,  among  other 
tilings,  and  I  quote:  "There  should  be  an 
end  of  self-satisfied  gratification  or  pretense 
of  vlriue  in  the  phrase  'I  am  not  a  politician,' 
and  it  is  time  to  forbid  the  prostitution  of 
the  word  by  sinister  xise.  Every  citizen 
should  be  a  pollUdan  enough  to  bring  him- 
self within  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
as  one  who  concerns  himself  with  the  pres- 
ervation at  government  of  a  nation  or  State, 
for  the  preservation  of  lU  safety,  peace,  or 
prosperity.  This  Is  politics  in  lU  best  sense 
and  this  Is  good  dtlaenshlp. 

"If  good  men  are  to  Interfere  to  make 
politi6aI  action  what  It  should  be  they  must 
not  suppose  that  they  will  come  upon  an 
open  field  unoccupied  by  an  oppoelng  force. 
On  the  groimd  that  they  neglected,  they  will 
find  a  host  of  thoae  engaged  In  politics  for 
personal  and  selfish  pwpose,  and  this  groimd 
cannot  be  taken  without  a  hand  to  hand 
conflict.  The  attack  must  be  made  under 
the  banner  of  disinterested  citizenship,  as 
soldiers  drilled  In  lessons  of  patriotism. 
They  must  be  enlisted  for  life  and  reinaln 
constantly  on  duty." 

Those  words,  spoken  50  years  ago  by  a 
great  Democrat,  were  never  truer  than  they 
are  this  very  moment,  especially  In  the  S(tate 
of  New  York.  They  describe  the  formidable 
task  that  confronts  the  Democratic  Party 
In  our  State.  The  soldiers  that  Cleveland 
spoke  of  are  you  and  me  and  millions  of 
others  who  have  a  stake  In  the  present  and 
the  future  of  our  families  and  oxirselves; 
but  there  must  be  a  leadership  adequate  for 
the  task. 

We  must  work  for  a  democracy  that  Is  the 
projection  of  ourselves  as  the  citizens  of  a 
great  sovereign  State.  We  believe  that  this 
type  of  democracy  embraces  the  highest 
Ideas  and  Ideals  of  our  vray  of  life  and  our 
phlloeophy  of  good  government. 

If  we  are  wrong  then  Jefferson  was  wrong, 
then  Jackson  was  wrong,  then  Wilson  was 
wrong,  then  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
wrong.  But  we  know  that  we  are  right. 
We  need  only  point  to  the  record,  to  the 


ooloasal  achievements  at  our  great  governors. 
Without  speclovis  self-flattery,  we  can  say 
we  led  In  the  movement  of  reform  that 
changed  the  thinking  of  our  eitisens.  By 
our  vigor  and  imagination  the  State  was 
lifted  from  complacency  to  a  spirit  of  com- 
passion and  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
our  people.    In  this  New  Tork  iised  to  lead. 

We  have  held  up  the  torch  of  decency  and 
dignity.  We  were  the  first  to  recognize 
those  values  which  made  for  better  living, 
for  closer  and  friendlier  relationships  be- 
tween OUI  citizens. 

I  refer  to  all  these  things  because  they 
have  been  the  history  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  great 
wave  of  reform  In  the  Empire  State  was 
sparked  by  the  man  who  came  up  from  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York,  a  great  soul,  a  think- 
er, and  man  of  action,  the  man  of  beloved 
memory,  Alfred  E.  Smith.  Al  Smith  under- 
stood the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  conunon 
people,  and  through  the  windows  of  his  own 
heart  he  saw  the  Injustice  of  tolerating  con- 
ditions that  were  opposed  to  all  the  laws  of 
decency  and  human  dignity. 

The  legislation  which  went  on  the  statute 
books  during  his  administration  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  march  toward  a  happier  life 
and  a  brighter  future  for  millions  in  this 
State.  In  the  vanguard  at  this  march  were 
the  distinguished  and  able  successors  of  this 
great  Democratic  Oovemor,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  HnaotT  H.  Lehmah.  That,  as 
Al  Smith  said,  is  the  record.  When  we  look 
at  this  record  we  m\ist  swell  with  a  feeling 
of  pride  that  it  was  under  Democratic  gov- 
ernors that  these  reforms  became  living 
realities. 

Since  all  fairmlnded  men  will  admit  that 
the  Democratic  Party  was  responsible  for 
sxich  tremendous  progress,  why  do  we  face 
such  an  uncertain  future,  why  have  the  Re- 
publicans gained  the  ascendancy  and  held 
It,  though  it  Is  our  party  that  has  done  so 
much  for  the  common  man. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  lies  In  the  very 
simple  fact  that  our  State  organization  has 
been  permitted,  by  its  leadership,  to  drift  In 
the  waters  of  complacency;  Instead  of  setting 
the  rudder  toward  definite  objectives  we  have 
been  loafing  on  what  Orover  Cleveland  de- 
scribed as  "Innocuous  desuetude." 

As  good  Democrats,  you  must  be  inclined 
to  go  along  with  me  on  a  realistic  basis.  To 
drill  pcdltlcal  soldiers,  leadership  must  be  on 
the  Job  all  the  time.  You  cannot  oondiict 
the  affairs  of  a  great  political  party  by  prosy 
tx  telegrams  or  telephone.  You  caimot 
Issue  orders  and  directions  and  have  them 
carried  out  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand. 

The  Democratic  organization  In  this  State, 
in  the  counties  north  of  the  Bronx  line, 
must  be  built  up  In  every  election  district. 
There  are  many  districts  In  the  State  that 
list  members  of  the  county  committee  who 
are  members  in  name  only.  They  never 
function  and  In  some  places  they  are  merely 
used  so  that  their  proxies  can  be  given  to 
the  county  chairman  to  enaUe  him  to  main- 
tain control  of  the  city,  town,  or  village  In 
that  organization.  Many  of  the  men  and 
women  now  listed  as  members  of  the  coimty 
committee    have    been   Inactive   for    many 

years. 

What  should  be  done,  and  what  I  pointed 
out  many  months  ago,  Is  this:  Every  election 
district  in  the  State  of  New  York  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  to  make  certain  that 
the  men  and  women  who  are  members  of  the 
committee  are  active,  aggressive  and  truly 
interested  In  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  State  and  in  Its  ntwm  to  pow«r. 

There  are  many  young  men  and  women  of 
old-line  Democratic  famillee  and  many  In 
the  families  who  have  come  Into  the  party 
since  1W2  who  would  make  Ideal  committee 
workers.  They  have  youth,  enthusiasm  and 
have  been  sufllclently  schooled  In  the  doc- 
trine of  the  party  to  work  hard,  evwa  to  the 
face  of  defeat.to  strengthen  tba  par^y  locrt- 


ly.  because  strengthening  It  In  every  district 
Is  boimd  to  cut  down  the  majority  to  i^aoea, 
large  and  small,  north  of  the  Bronx  line. 

%>eeches  at  banquets  and  dinners  are  an 
right;  they  bring  about  a  certain  amount 
of  enthusiasm  and  Inspiration  which  are. 
of  course,  necessary.  But  the  Democratic 
Party  wlU  have  much  dUBculty  to  coming 
back  toto  power  In  the  State  imleaa  we  follow 
the  same  procedvire  and  do  exactly  the  same 
ktod  of  spade  work  that  was  done  after  the 
1928  and  1930  State  elections.  I  lived 
through  that  period  as  secretary  and  later 
as  chairman  of  the  State  committee  and 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  had 
some  little  experience  to  conducting  the 
admtolstratlve  affairs  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion. "Through  the  process  of  trial  and  error, 
I  learned  that  there  mtist  be  a  concentrated 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  charged- 
with  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  party 
through  the  turbiUent  watov  of  pcdltlcal 
life. 

I  do  hope  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility in  each  county  and  to  the  State 
leadership  will  accept  the  responsibilities 
that  are  theirs — otherwise  success  of  our 
party  to  the  Immediate  future  Is  doubtful. 
%  1  served  as  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee, and  I  say  this  In  the  spirit  of  honest 
pride  and  not  of  boastfulness,  tor  the  longest 
period  to  the  history  of  the  State  commit- 
tee, 14  years — from  1930  to  1944.  I  felt  then 
that  this  was  a  poet  that  called  for  cloee 
attention  and  I  was  to  touch  with  the  office 
of  the  State  committee  every  day.  To  me, 
this  was  an  essential  and  vital  routtoe. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Democratic  Party  right  here  to  West- 
chester County. 

In  my  Judgment,  tlie  future  success  of  our 
party  to  the  State  calls  for  hard  and  totel- 
Ugent  work  to  every  city,  town,  village,  and 
hamlet.  It  calls  for  a  hard  drivtog  and  un- 
totemipted  spreading  to  every  corner  of  the 
State  at  the  meaning  of  Democratic  Party 
principles. 

At  the  opening  of  my  talk  to  you,  I  said 
that  you  cannot  hope  to  give  strength  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  either  to  New  York  State 
or  to  any  other  State  in  the  Nation,  with  ab- 
sentee leadership.  The  men  who  lead  must 
work  with  their  full  time,  their  full  capaci- 
ties, and  their  unflaggtog  determtoation  to 
keep  alive  the  tradition  of  our  party  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  achievements  of  Orover 
Cleveland.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Franklto  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Herbert  Lehman. 

And  so,  I  say  to  you,  to  closing,  that  I  have 
faith  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  future. 
We  cannot  lose  the  future  battles  If  we  mato- 
tato  united  strength,  reflecting  the  Ideals 
first  set  forth  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  But  we 
may  lose  our  power  and  tofluence  by  default. 
That  would  be  a  great  calamity,  not  only  for 
ourselvee  as  Democrats  but  for  the  people  of 
the  State  who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
laws  enacted  under  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

[Ftom  the  Syracuse  (N.  T.)  Post-Standard 
of  May  11,  1953] 

Jim  Farley,  who  knows  politics  Inside  and 
out.  Is  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  New  York  State — and 
has  a  right  to  be. 

He  says  It  Is  due  to  absentee  leadership. 

"There  Is  gotog  on  a  slow  disintegration  of 
our  power  to  this  city  and  State  as  the  re- 
sult of  absentee  leadership."  he  told  mem- 
bers of  the  Ntoth  Ward  Democratic  Club, 
Westchester  Coimty. 

That  may  be  a  reason,  but  It  Is  not  the 
only  reason.  Another  factor  is  the  party's 
habtt  •  of  flirting  with  the  Uttle  leftwtog 
partlea  that  Infest  New  York  City.  They 
IraUt  them  up  with  patronage  and  support 
in  ar<lar  to  get  their  endorsemrat  and  -~'^— 
and  now  are  pa^ng  for  it. 
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Tha  Liberal  Party  the  other  day  oaaa  ont 
wltb  aa  aniKmneeinnit  that  It  would  have  Ita 
owe  fiawflilatiw  In  the  fall  elaetkn  and  would 
not  •ndorw  tlia  eandldat—  at  MOkme  major 
pomieal  party.  That  means  that  tt  facia 
atrong  »n^«g*»  to  rebuff  tba  Demoeratal 

It  ICr.  Farley^  party  had  eomidetaly  If- 
Borad  tbaae  minor  partlas  from  tbe  begin- 
ning. Instead  ot  Olrtlng  with  them  and 
truckling  to  them  aa  It  did.  the  splinter 
groopa  would  gradually  have  died  out  from 
lack  of  recognition. 

The  Republican  Party,  aa  well,  la  not  en- 
tirely without  stn.  It  has  tried  to  woo  the 
Liberal  Party.  American  Labor  Party  and 
other  leftwlng  groupe.  But  It  never  went  In 
for  It  as  whoUy  and  wholeheartedly  aa  Mr. 
Parley's  party  did. 

ttich  party,  aooordlng  to  the  degree  to 
whSsh  It  Indulged  In  thla  kind  of  activity, 
la  guilty  at  the  worst  kind  ot  sin.  We  can 
mTtt^^f*"  our  strength  and  direction  with 
two  major  parties,  but  If  we  ever  split  up 
Into  a  multitude  ot  small  parties,  the  days 
of  our  Republic  are  numbered. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
today  France  is  unable  to  govern  Itsdf  eC- 
feettvely  beeaiae  its  people  have  spUt  up 
Into  a  large  number  of  small  political  parti*. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  build  up  u  strong  ma- 
jority and  the  leadership  that  goes  with  It. 

And  it  Isnt  necessary  to  point  out  that 
nuer  rose  to  power  In  Germany  In  1088  wltb 
less  than  a  third  of  the  votes  east  because 
of  the  same  fntUe  dispersal  of  pc^tlcal 
strength. 

The  same  thing  can  happen  here  U  the 
two  major  partlea.  which  should  rise  to  a 
stronger  aenae  of  their  responsibilities,  con- 
tinue any  least  cooperation  with  these  rad- 
ical, aelf-seeklng  groupe,  whether  of  the 
extreme  left  or  extreme  right. 

The  two  major  parties  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  strong,  decisive  yes  or  no  on  the 
great  Issues  facing  the  country.  That  Is 
enough.    It  meets  the  needs  of  all  dtlaens. 

In  conclusion.  It  la  encouraging  to  us  that 
most  of  this  prosUtution  of  American  politics 
has  occurred  In  New  York  City.  Upstate 
county  chairmen  of  both  parties  have  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  it. 

If  lir.  Parley  wants  to  help  In  strength- 
ening his  party,  he  can  start  by  giving  the 
upstate  chairmen  more  voice  in  its  councils 
and  putting  aa  end  to  the  Influence  of  big 
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Q»tmi  of  Rope  Walk  at  Bo«ton  Naral 
SUpyard 

BansNsioN  OP  remarks 
HON.  THOMAS  P.  074EU1,  JR. 

or  MAaaACBUBrna 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RZPRBSENTATTVIS 

Thursday .  June  4.  1953 

'  Ifr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics.  I  wi^  to 
Include  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  reference  to  a  proposal 
to  close  the  Rope  Walk  at  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard: 

TBS  OaxATSB  Bomow 
CHAMsaa  or  Coicmxbcb, 
Boston.  Maa$..  May  26.  1953. 
Bon.  Thomas  P.  OVanx.  Jr., 
tfoiue  Oj^lce  Building, 

WasMnfton,  D.  C. 
Dbab  OowaaaaaMAK  O'Nsnx:  The  Oreater 
Boaton  Chamber  of  Commerce  la  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  threatened  oloaing  of  the 
Bope  Walk  at  the  Boaton  Naval  Shipyard. 
After  an  eaamlnatlnn  ot  what  appear  to  be 
the  facta  we  feel  that  the  dlacontlnuance 
Ot  thla   operation,   and  the  relegation  of 


cot  rae. 


prodtietkm  to  private  Industrf , 
be  unaocmomleal.     The  chamber  Is. 
In  fun  aupport  of  the  Oovem- 
economy  program  but  It  would  ap- 
\  hat  the  propoeed  closing  would   be 
away  from,  rather  than  In  the  dlrec- 
',  the  programlB  goaL 
Urther  feel  that  the  workers  now  em- 
at  the  walk,  because  of  the  highly 
skills  In  which  they  have  been 
.  would  be  dUBcult  to  place  in  other 
near  their  present  earning  ca- 
whlch  could  well  mean  an  added  bur. 
the   Massachusetts   unemployment 
fiind. 
tl^lrd  consideration  Is  the  special  serv- 
the  Rope  Walk  now  renders  to 
The  research  arm  of  the  Rope 
which  because  of  its  close  link  with 
understanding  of  Navy  operations,  must 
perform  a  service  that  wo\ild  be 
for  private  Industry  to  replace. 
I  ask  for  your  support  of  this  poel- 
you  concxu". 
^ery  truly  yours. 

Path.  T.  Rotbwbx, 

President. 
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PrairAloB  Sparks  Its  ROTC  Profram  With 
a  I  ill-Term  Covsc  oa  Military  History 
of  he  West;  Wky  Not  tiM  East? 
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N.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

09  IfXW  JXaSKT 

HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVZS 
Thursday.  June  4,  1953 


SIEMINSKL    Bir.   Speaker,  our 

militi(ry  effort  is  more  active  and  hotter 

East   than   elsewhere.    Should 

come  to  this  unfortunate  area, 

we  pray  may  speedily  happen,  our 

probl^  there  will  continue  to  be  not 

military,    but    economic,    social, 

political,  scientific,  and  commercial. 

are  pleased  to  note  the  forward 

1  aken  by  one  of  our  great  institu- 

as  recounted  in  the  June  4  issue 

New  York  Times.    Princeton  has 

the  universities  of  America  by 

in  its  ROTC  program  a  full- 

M)urse  on  the  military  history  of 

society.    At   the   end   of    this 

each  student  is  required  to  give 

50-ftninute   lecture   on   the   political, 

economic,    scientific,    and    geo- 

factors  affecting  military  strat- 

tactics  of  the  great  powers  of 

since  the  18th  century. 

we  compliment  Princeton  for 

forward  step,  one  wonders  why  only 

.  why  not  also  the  East? 

article  referred  to  above  follows: 


aid 
"mest 
Whle 


V  est. 


this 
the 
Th< 

Panvc^roH  Altbbs  ROTC  PaooBAif — Srunnrrs 

DELiVKa  LcCTXTaxs  m  Pinai.  Pbasb  or 

CauhsK — ^Doooa  Scokxd  Old  Ststoc 

PiDfCBTON,  N.  J..  J\ine  3. — In  an  effort  to 

the  Army's  Reserve  OOlcers'  Training 

surrlculum  and  better  integrate  It  with 

of  a  liberal  arts  education.  Princeton 

ity's  cadet  artillery  unit  has  Instl- 

second  major  change  In  Its  course  of 

Instruction. 

change  alters  the  character  of  the 

In  the  geographical  foiudations 

power,    a   3-week   summary   of 

that  occupies  the  final  classes  of 

year.    The  course,  in  its  earlier 

lad  been  described  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 

president  of  tbe  University,  aa  sketchy 

talnlng'  Incongniltiea. 
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Uhdar  the  new  system,  which  was  Inatl- 
tuted  last  month,  11  picked  students  deUv- 
ered  lectures  on  as  many  different  areas  of 
military  significance.  The  purpose  of  the 
Innovation  was  to  gear  the  program  more 
closely  to  the  Individual  stxident's  capacities 
and  to  direct  him  toward  the  professional 
military  treatment  of  tbe  problem  on  the 
staff  leveL 

FBOOBAIC  WAS  CALLD  BOLL 

The  ROTC  program  had  been  charged  by 
Dr.  Dodds  with  having  been  too  dull  and 
Intellectually  thin.  "The  techniques  are  of 
a  trade-school  sort,  In  contrast  to  the  courses 
designed  to  strengthen  tbe  muscles  of  the 
mind  by  challenging  its  Interest  and  stimu- 
lating Its  exercise,"  Dr.  Dodds  said  in  an 
article  published  last  spring  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The  Princeton  ROTC  unit  made  another 
important  departure  from  the  national  pro- 
gram last  fall,  when  the  university  Instituted 
a  full-term  course  entitled  "A  History  of  MU- 
itary  Affairs  in  Western  Socletv  Since  the 
18th  Century."  Supervised  by  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  it  was  made  mandatory  for 
all  students  in  Princeton's  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Porce  ROTC  imits. 

The  aim  of  the  latest  change  Is  to  cover 
the  major  powers  Intensely  by  having  a  stu- 
dent spend  up  to  40  hours  on  research  for 
one  50-mlnute  presentation.  The  under- 
graduate lecturers  covered  political,  social, 
economic,  and  scientific  factors,  as  well  as 
the  areas  of  geography.  The  reports  cul- 
minated in  a  military  estimate  of  the  area, 
based  on  the  foregoing  considerations  and  on 
transportation  facilities,  communications, 
and  strength  of  the  Armed  Forcea. 


It  Is  lapcratiTC  That  the  FIoo«l  of  Foreifa 
Rcsidaal  OU  Be  Stopped  lamediatcly 
if  tlM  Coal  Mastry  Is  To 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  mrmrxvAWU 

IN  THE  ROUSX  OP  HSPRCSCNTATTVX8 

Thtarsday,  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
important  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
be  alerted  to  two  bills  pertaining  to  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  that  were  in- 
troduced this  week  by  Congressman 
Simpson  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  R.  5495  provides  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  President's  authority  to  enter 
into  new  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
reduces  from  1  year  to  9  months  the  time 
within  which  the  Tariff  Commission  must 
make  its  report  on  appHcations  for  re- 
lief under  the  escape  clause,  increases 
the  membership  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion from  6  to  7.  and  establishes  a  tem- 
porary bipartisan  commission  which 
will  arrange^for  a  thorough  examination 
of  our  whole  foreign  economic  policy. 

H.  R.  5496,  the  second  of  tbe  new 
Simpson  bills,  contains  the  provisions  of 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  early  in  this 
Congress  to  protect  the  domestic  coal 
and  railrocul  industries  and  their  em- 
ployees from  the  disastrous  effects  Ol 
residual-oil  imports.  Similar  bills  were 
sponsored  by  more  than  20  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  many  more  of  our 
colleagues  Join  in  the  hope  for  speedy 
enactment  of  H.  R.  5496. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  May  12 
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In  support  of  legislatton  to  place  a  5-per- 
cent quota  llinita<iloa  on  the  importa- 
tion of  residual  fuel  <A\.  I  presented  sta- 
tistics showing  how  my  own  district  was 
suffering  as  a  consequence  of  our  failure 
to  dam  these  rivers  of  cheap  fuel  from 
foreign  refineries.  I  might  say  that  If 
the  hearings  were  held  today  the  figures 
which  I  would  present  would  be  even 
more  impressive,  for  in  the  three  inter- 
vening weeks  I  have  had  further  reports 
of  mine  closings  and  unemployment. 

I  would  also  be  able  to  amplify  my 
statement  regarding  the  danger  to  na- 
tional security  that  is  being  imported  in 
tankers  from  foreign  refineries.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  there  have  been  repeated 
warnings  relative  to  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  in  a  world  that  is  presumably 
resting  on  a  powder  keg.  If  there  is  an 
explosion,  you  may  be  certain  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  use  foreign  oil  to 
power  our  fire-fighting  equipment. 

Only  yesterday  a  special  Pentagon 
committee  reiwrted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  militarily  ci4>able  of  a  suriN-ise 
attack  that  could  cause  serious  life  and 
property  losses  and  lessen  America's 
ability  to  support  a  major  war  effort.  I 
submit  that  our  Qovemment  is  gxiilty 
of  implementing  the  enemy's  potential 
as  long  as  there  is  no  reversal  in  the 
policy  which  places  our  dependence  for 
fuel  on  a  foreign  source. 

In  an  era  of  atomic-powered  subma- 
rines, with  speeds  of  more  than  20  knots 
underwater,  and  of  Jet-propelled  aircraft 
moving  faster  than  sound,  oceangoing 
tankers  would  be  sitting  ducks  during 
wartime.  As  in  every  emergency,  our 
Increased  fuel  suiKdy  will  have  to  ccHne 
from  coal  in  a  showdown.  Coal  mines 
are  so  situated  as  to  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult targets  for  hostile  planes,  so  we 
need  not  worry  about  this  essential  in- 
dustry when  the  chips  are  down.  But 
there  is  certainly  cause  tot  concern  at 
the  present  time,  with  mines  being  aban- 
doned and  workers  seeking  employment 
in  other  areas  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
coal's  markets  to  foreign  residual  oiL 

Yes;  we  who  represent  coal  districts 
and  shipping  centers  are  happy  in  the 
thought  that  H.  R.  5496  will  soon  be  com- 
ing up  before  the  House.  As  for  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  are  not 
as  familiar  with  the  current  fuel  situ- 
ation, let  me  remind  each  and  every  one 
of  you  that  this  bill  is  so  vital  to  our 
national  secxnity  that  further  delay  in 
Its  passage  would  In  effect  be  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  enemy's  program  of 
aggression  and  conquest. 


WisconsB  lavites  To«  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  mUeLVIN  R.  LAIRD^ 

or  wiauoMBXif 

nr  isE  BOX7SX  op  rxprbskntativbs 

Thursday,  June  4, 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speak^.  on  last  Fri- 
day. May  29. 1  had  deliveiM  to  the  ofllee 
of  each  Member  of  this  House  and  to  the 
office  of  each  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  prochure  en- 
zciz— App. aoi 


titled  **rhls  Is  Wisconsin."  Tbis  maga- 
zine was  published  by  the  Wisconsin 
Tourist  Bureau,  an  independent  bureau 
to  aid  tourists  kxAlng  for  vacation  ac- 
commodations in  our  State.  Tills  book 
was  not  subsidized  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
oonsin  but  was  subsidized  by  the  various 
private  enterprises  represented  by  the 
Wisconsin  Tourist  Bureau. 

The  Wausau  Chamber  of  Commerce 
cooperated  with  the  Wisconsin  TOurist 
Bureau  in  publishing  this  fine  magazine 
of  colored  photographs  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  recreational  as- 
sets of  Wisconsin. 

Today.  I  have  delivered  a  boimd  copy 
of  This  Is  Wisconsin  magazine  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  Inscribed  on  the  first 
page  of  the  President's  leather-boimd 
copy  of  this  magazine  is  a  message  from 
ex -Governor  Oscar  Rennebohm.  of  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  in  which  he  states: 

The  people  of  Wlaconain  would  he  very 
proud  to  have  you  visit  Wisconsin  soon  and 
repeat  the  scene  depleted  on  page  29  of  thiy 
book. 

Page  29  shows  President  Elsenhower 
and  his  brothers  with  a  nice  catch  of 
muskies  in  the  Minocqua  area  during  his 
previous  vi«lt.  This  Is  Wisconsin  book- 
lets were  mailed  out  all  over  the  country 
last  week  as  a  highlight  of  Wisconsin 
Invites  You  Week. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  United  States  Senate 
for  their  many  fine  notes  r^rarding  this 
new  publication.  I  am  forwarding  the 
notes  of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Wausau  Chamber  of 
Commerce  where  I  know  they  will  be 
very  much  appreciated. 


Homo  Joint  Resohtm  240 


EXTENSIOS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAUroawiA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  RSPRBSENTAITVSS 

Thursday.  June  4.  1953 

lir.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia views  the  growing  epidemic  of 
narcotics  addiction  amongst  juveniles  in 
the  State  Is  evidenced  by  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  California  L^islature  in  im- 
posing heavier  penalties  on  narcotics 
violators  and  closing  up  looph(des  in 
jMresent  laws. 

Under  leave  to  insert  extraneous  mat- 
ter, I  Include  a  news  item  from  the  April 
28  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
headlined  "Assembly  Passes  Dt^e  Pen- 
alty." Of  particular  interest  are  the 
heavy  penalties  provided  for  anymie  en- 
couraging or  inducing  a  minor  to  vicdate 
narcotics  laws. 

California  can  only  legislate  on  mat- 
ters within  the  State  however.  It  Is  left 
to  Cbngress  by  our  Gtmstitution  to  take 
added  measures  needed  to  implement 
California's  war  on  this  rice,  one  of 
which  is  the  closing  of  the  Mexican 
Border  to  unescorted  minors  who  riait 
Mexican  towns  In  order  to  obtain  tbe 
narcotics  they  cannot  get  in  the  United 


States.  Hoose  Joint  Resolution  240  re- 
eently  Introduced  by  me  would  accom- 
plish this  step.  I  urge  its  wisdom  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  item  is  as 
f<d]ows: 

SAcaAMSMTO,  April  27.— Tlxe  aaaembly  late 
today  voted  iinanlmoualy  for  a  major  blU 
tmpoalng  heavier  penaltlea  on  narootlea  vlo- 
latota  and  eloalng  up  loopholea  In  preaent 
laws. 

The  measure,  by  Olendale  Aaaemhlyman 
H.  Allen  Smith,  alao  restores  to  Judges  the 
right  to  grant  probation  to  first  offenders. 

Smith  said  superior  Judges,  district  attor- 
neys, peace  aOoen,  and  Pederal  authorities 
generally  were  In  agreement  on  the  bill, 
worked  out  after  many  weeks  of  conferences. 
Under  terms  of  the  meaaure.  aent  to  the 
Senate: 


Anyaae  encouraging  or  Inducing  a  minor 
to  violate  narcotics  laws  can  be  sent  to  prlaon 
f(X'  S  years  to  life,  with  a  10-year-to-Ufe 
penalty  Imposed  for  a  second  offense. 

Imprisonment  for  a  m«Tim»nri  of  lo  yean, 
or  1  year  in  the  county  JaU  Is  provided  for 
anyone  offering  to  seU.  transport,  or  admin- 
ister narcotics.  This  Is  aimed  also  at  ped- 
dlers who  sell  addicts  bogus  drugs. 

The  penalty  for  possession  of  drugs  lis  In- 
creased from  a  maximum  of  6  years  In  prison 
to  10  years  for  a  first  offense.  Tbe  i  &me  In- 
crease applies  to  growers  of  marihuana  or 
those  who  maintain  any  place  where  nar- 
cotics are  aold  or  iised.  Second  offenders  can 
he  sent  up  for  20  years. 

Punishment  for  sale,  transport  or  furnish- 
ing narcotics  Is  Jumped  from  6  years  maxi- 
mum to  15  years  on  a  first  <^enee  and  from 
6  to  25  years  on  a  second  conviction. 

aoNOBS  crm 

Use  Of  a  minor  to  sell  narcotics  or  sale  to 
a  mlncv  wo\ild  be  punlahable  by  5  years  to 
life  on  a  first  offense  and  10  years  to  life  for 
subsequent  offenses,  as  now,  but  charging  of 
prior  narcotics  or  any  felony  oonvletions 
would  be  mandatory  and  force  the  10-year 
penalty  to  be  Imposed. 

Immigration  authorltiaa  would  be  notified 
of  an  aUen's  oon^lctlosi  under  any  section 
of  the  narcotics  laws. 

The  penalty  for  narcotics  addiction  la 
changed  from  8  to  6  montha  In  the  county 
JaU  to  a  maximum  of  5  yeara  probation,  with 
from  BO  days  to  1  year  to  be  aarved  in  JaU 
aa  a  condition  of  probation. 


Trade,  Not  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  i/yuistAif  A 
ZN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RSPRBSEa«TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4. 1953 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
Action  for  June  3.  1953: 

TSAoa,  Not  Am 

Our  Congresaman,  Halx  Bogos,  several 
weeks  ago,  engaged  In  a  debate  with  Senator 
MAU>irx  on  the  Ponun  of  the  Air  radio  show. 
In  which  he  took  the  very  sotmd  position 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  encourage  trade 
with  our  alllea  of  the  Western  World  as  a 
means  to  lessening  the  aid  necessary.  Sen- 
ator ICalonx  took  the  objeetionlsts'  view  that 
towering  our  trade  barriers  would  have  the 
affect  of  reducing  our  standards  of  Uving. 

We  think  It  Important  that  the  highest 
levels  of  our  Oovanunant  begin  thinking 
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MTlously  stxmt  th«  dlacontlniuaice  of  finan- 
cial, •connmlcal.  and  military  aM  to  tha 
Westam  World  wltlUn  the  foreaeeable  future. 
It  la  time  that  we  start  considering  a  soxind 
program  to  take  its  place,  a  program  that  will 
belp  to  tie  the  free  nations  In  one  bind  of 
mutual  benefits.  Aid  as  such  should  always 
be  considered  a  temporary  measure,  one  to 
help  others  over  the  "hiunp."  After  these 
7  jrean.  It  becomes  apparent  that  we  must 
see  the  exul  In  sight.  Now  we  don't  mean  to 
cut  these  dependent  nations  free  without 
any  support  whatever  to  scramble  for  the 
pieces.  We  mean  that  any  nation  that  has  a 
tight  to  exist  should  before  long  be  able  to 
pay  its  own  way  In  the  world  of  today.  Any 
other  solution  will  neceesarlly  permanently 
•lipend  them  to  us  as  satellites. 

What  Is  the  backbone  of  this  trade  pro- 
gram that  Is  being  advocated  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  in«eent  program.  The  one  thing 
that  must  be  accomplished  is  the  lowering 
of  tariff  barriers  to  permit  the  freer  fiow  of 
toitde  into  and  fr<»n  this  covmtry,  permitting 
the  other  nations  to  pay  for  the  items  re- 
ceived from  MB  in  goods  usable  to  us. 

The  lowering  of  barriers  must  be  recip- 
rocal: 1.  e..  the  other  nations  must  not  make 
efforts  to  keep  our  goods  out  of  their  mar- 
kets. It  should  also  mark  the  end  of  the 
empire-preference  system  now  in  \ue  by  the 
K-itlsh.  Ask  yourself  this  question:  "What 
are  the  chances  of  recovery  for  France,  for 
example,  if  we  take  the  position  that  they 
cannot  t>ade  with  countries  in  the  Russian 
orbit  and  yet  maintain  our  tariff  barriers  so 
high  that  French  goods  cannot  profitably  be 
sold  in  this  country?"  "How  can  they  ever 
hope  to  pay  xis  for  the  goods  and  products 
received  from  this  country?"  Maintaining 
the  present  pcdlcy  of  aid  only,  we  then  have 
the  impoesible  choice  of  continuing  it  in- 
definitely or  of  cutting  them  loose  to  trade 
where  they  may.  (You  don't  have  to  be  an 
expert  to  then  reallae  that  they  must  turn 
to  the  Riisslan  sphere  of  Influence  for  self- 
malnteiumce.) 

Will  the  policy  of  aid  in  any  way  appre- 
ciably reduce  our  standard  of  living?  Oon- 
gTsesman  Boooa  effectively  answers  this  In 
the  negative  by  pointing  out  that  this  coun- 
try's standard  of  living  has  been  reduced  the 
most  when  high  tariffs  w%re  in  effect.  Then, 
why  worry  about  theoretical  arguments  when 
we  have  a  concrete  example  governed  by  ex- 
perience from  which  we  may  reach  our  con- 
clusion. We  must  keep  in  mind  also  that 
our  standard  of  living  is  far  superior  to  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  and  it  should  be 
to  our  advantage  to  help  others  improve 
theirs,  without,  of  course,  lowering  ours.  A 
leveling  out  is  desirable,  not  by  otir  going 
down  to  their  level  but  by  raising  theirs 
within  reach  of  ours.  It  seems  axiomatic 
that  the  higher  their  standard  of  living  the 
greater  need  they  will  have  for  our  many 
and  varied  manufactured  products — prod- 
ucts for  which  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  no  use  for  at  the  present  time. 
These  countries  who  have  a  long  and  glori- 
ous history  must  again  learn  to  walk  be- 
fore they  may  run  with  us.  We  have  given 
of  our  llfeblood  in  aid,  and  it  is  now  about 
time  that  we  reduce  our  mutual  advantages 
to  a  more  permanent  basis  through  trade. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  working  out  of 
this  new  program,  which  we  trust  will  be 
adopted  shortly,  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  negotiation  and  will  further  require  com- 
monsense  and  understanding  on  the  part 
at  each  American  citizen,  but  it  can  be  ac- 
complished. Its  accomplishment  may  well 
mean  another  step  toward  worldwide  peace 
and  security,  for  when  the  Kremlin  then 
realiaes  that  the  free  nations  are  tied  to- 
gether in  firm  bonds  it  will  then  realize 
that  there  will  be  no  serious  dissension  be- 
tween the  allies  upon  which  it  can  hope  to 
accomplish  its  dealre  of  world  domination 
without  bloodshed. 

In  ctmcluslon.  It  might  be  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  on  this  issue,  as  in  many 
others,  we  see  f  ar-«eelng  Democrats  lining  up 
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behlzd  a  Republican  Ptaaldant  to  secure 
ires  through  Ckaigrtss  to  the  best  in- 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  while  some 
of  the  President's  own  party  will 
n  lagging  in  that  Important  support, 
this  situation  is  unusual,  it  is  cer- 
heartening  to  feel  that  our  representa- 
In  Congress  will  support  what  they 

belleie  to  be  right  regardless  of  petty  party 

lasuei. 


Sodal-Sccwity  PayacBts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 


rHB  HOUSX  OP  RXPRXSKNTATTTZS 

Thursday,  June  4,  1953 


M±  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, I  introduced  a  Wl  to  base  all  social- 
secutity  payments  on  the  best  10  years 
of  CO  Qsecutlve  earnings  of  an  individual. 

Tl:  is  bill  rounds  out  a  five-point  pro- 
gran  I  have  drafted  for  improvements 
to  til  e  present  social-security  laws  to  se- 
cure a  soimd  and  strong  system  of  con- 
tributory  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance for  which  purpose  I  have  intro- 
duce 1  two  other  social-security  bills  this 
year  These  bills  close  gaps  in  the  exist- 
ing nsurance  program  which  tend  to 
redu  «  benefits  for  those  covered  by  so- 
cial !  ecurity. 

Oie  bill  would  broaden  coverage  by 
mon  than  6  million  and  Increase  the 
max  mum  wage  an  individual  can  earn 
whi](  still  receiving  social-security  bene- 
fits from  $75  to  $100  a  month. 

An  other  bill  would  protect  the  benefits 
of  ttose  who  become  permanently  and 
total  y  disabled  while  working  in  cov- 
ered ^mplojrment  and  provide  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  for  those  covered  by  so- 
cial lecurity  who  become  permanently 
and   otally  disabled. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  is  aimed 
to  improve  benefit  protection  for  long- 
term  contributors  to  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program. 

The  present  law  bases  benefits  on 
earnings  averaged  over  a  person's  life- 
timej 

I  md  that  the  trend  In  many  private 
penspn  plans  is  away  from  using  the 
life-Ome  average  for  computation  of 
benefits  and  that  many  plans  are  adopt- 
ing a  more  recent  period — such  as  5  or 
10  ye  trs — as  the  basis  for  ccHnputing  the 
retinment  benefit  under  the  private 
plan.  The  Congress,  for  instance,  has 
for  D  any  years  used  the  best  5  years  for 
computation  of  the  civil-service  retire- 
ment benefit  for  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disab  Uty  benefits. 

My  bill  is  in  accord  with  the  best  cur- 
rent thinking  of  how  to  Improve  a  re- 
tirement program. 

I  mtroduced  this  same  measure  in 
1949  kind  1952.  A  provision  for  basing 
benelits  on  the  best  10  years  of  earnings 
was  4lso  recommended  in  lfa49  by  the 
Repuilican  members  of  the  Wasrs  and 
Mean  s  Coxaxaittee  in  their  minority  re- 
port m  H.  R.  «000.  the  bill  which  later 
becaz  le  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
of  19  0. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  use  of  the 
best    10  years  will  give  higher  benefit 


pasrments  than  under  present  law,  let 
us  take  an  example: 

An  individual  works  for  a  20-year  pe- 
riod, 1951-70.  and  retires  in  1971.  He 
is  a  steady  worker  and  gets  some  promo- 
tions in  his  Job.  He  earns  $2,000  a  year 
during  the  period  1951-55;  $3,000  a  year 
during  195ft-60,  and  $3,600  a  year  dur* 
ing  1961-70. 

Under  the  present  law,  when  he  re- 
tires in  1971,  his  benefits  would  be  com- 
puted on  his  average  wage  over  the  en- 
tire 20  years.  His  average  wage  would 
be  $254  and  his  monthly  insurance  bene- 
fits would  be  about  $78  a  month. 

If  his  benefits  were  calculated  on  the 
average  wages  in  his  best  10  consecu- 
tive years,  or  $3,600,  his  monthly  bene- 
fit would  be  $85.  This  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  about  $7  a  month  for  him  and 
$3.50^  a  month  additional  if  he  had  a 
wife  65  or  over,  a  total  of  $10.50  a  month 
more  than  under  the  present  law. 

The  best  10  years  of  earnings  usually 
refiect  the  individual's  current  earnings 
experience  near  the  time  of  his  actual 
retirement.  Benefits  based  on  such 
earnings  provide  a  more  realistic  re- 
placement of  actual  loss  of  current  in- 
come. The  lifetime  average  is  heavily 
weighted  by  the  earnings  in  early  years 
which  are  likely  to  have  been  much 
lower. 


Tidduif  m  K«iea  Meaat  Defeat 


E3CTENSION  OP  REIIARKS 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aavTu  csaouiia 
IN  THX  HOU8B  OP  RSPRSSBNTAlIVn 

Thur$day,  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcokd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

YxagunNo  nr  Kooea  ICbams  Dosat — Ooictbo- 
Misx  WrrH  Rbm  bt  ABAMOOimro  Kooun 
Uwrrr  Would  Bb  lONOMiinova  amb  Ooolo 
BaiMO  WoaiA  Waa 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  has  been  no  more  likable  person- 
ality that  Dwlght  Biaenhower  In  the  White 
Hoiue  within  the  span  of  this  correspondent's 
observation  of  the  methods  and  wajrs  ot  sev- 
eral Presidents.  And  no  President  has  been 
so  happily  endowed  with  such  capacity  for 
human  fellowship  and  understanding.  If 
the  mere  wishes  of  numerous  friends  could 
effect  it.  Oeneral  Elsenhower  should  be  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  Presidency. 

Having  noted  this,  however,  it  is  equally 
Important  to  observe  regretfully  that  Oen- 
eral Elsenhower  Is  learning  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Presidency  the  hard  way  and  that 
his  mistakes  are  causing  both  for  him  and 
for  the  course  of  national  and  international 
affairs  a  wholly  unnecessary  anxiety. 

Oeneral  Elsenhower  likes  to  please  peopla. 
He  likes  to  try  to  harmonize  divergent  views. 
He  likes  to  delegate  to  staff  advisers  the 
task  of  briefing  him.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain tasks  which  he  cannot  delegate — they 
are  primarily  the  tasks  of  learning  at  first- 
hand the  background  of  delicate  Issues  and 
being  able  as  a  consequence  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  compromise  for  ttie 
sake  of  expediency  or  convenience  or  har- 
noony  and  persistence  in  support  of  principle 
no  matter  how  many  friends  are  willing  to 
abandon  principle  and  accept  surrender. 
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Had  be  read  Senator  Tun^  speech  before 
Answering  a  reporter's  question  that  took 
•  single  sentence  out  of  context,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  realised  that  the  Ohio  Sena- 
tor had  only  asked  for  adherence  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  by  our  allies  who  now 
favor  abandonment  of  the  main  objectives 
for  which  the  United  Nations  intervened  in 
1950  in  Korea. 

The  President  at  his  press  conference  last 
week  chose  Instead  to  make  this  comment: 
"If  you  are  going  to  try  to  develop  a  coalition 
of  understanding  based  upon  decency,  on 
ideas  of  Justice,  «Kimmon  concepts  of  gov- 
ernments established  by  the  will  of  the  free- 
men, then  you  have  got  to  make  com- 
•Yomlses." 

This  was  quoted  all  over  the  world  but 
what  Is  its  meaning  for  the  freemen  of  the 
Korean  Bepublio  who  have  been  giving  their 
lives  to  that  caxue?  Por  there  the  leaders 
of  a  country  ravaijed  by  war,  with  millions 
of  Its  people  starving  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands dead  or  maimed,  cry  out  to  the  free 
world  for  help  in  winning  their  independence 
and  regaining  sovereignty  over  all  their  own 
j>eopl9.  No  ally,  no  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  made  such  sacrifices.  But  now 
Korea,  our  biggest  miUtary  ally  in  the  war, 
is  told  there  must  be  a  compromise.  The 
Commimists  are  indefinitely  to  hold  North 
Korea  almost  exactly  as  they  did  before  the 
aggression  began  and  no  other  ally,  not  the 
United  States  apparently,  will  ever  fight  again 
for  Korea  if  there's  a  truce,  but  will  instead 
let  the  QpmmunistH  In  a  political  conference 
that  is  to  last  fot  years,  filibuster  to  the 
death  the  Korean  appeal  for  Independence. 

liaybe  the  Communists  wUl  reject  the 
latest  truce  offer.  This  would  not  be  sur- 
prising. For  the  Communists  want  nothing 
less  than  unconditional  surrender  from  the 
Allies.  Knowing  the  fact  that  the  heart  of 
the  BrltUh,  who  {ilay  a  major  role  in  the 
present  alliance,  ittn't  in  there  to  support 
the  South  Korean  Government,  and  Indeed 
is  ready  now  to  admit  Conunvmlst  China  into 
the  Secxuity  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
when  the  fighting  ceases,  why  should  the 
Ifoscow-Peli^ng  axis  give  any  ground? 

Some  idea  of  tlie  plight  of  the  gallant 
Korean  Republic  might  be  derived  by  im- 
agining what  woYilcl  have  happened  to  Waah- 
ington  at  Valley  Ftorge  and  the  patriots  of 
our  Infant  Republic  if  Prance  bad  suddenly 
pulled  out  its  troopa  and  its  supporting  navy 
and  made  a  compromise  with  England. 

If  the  Western  Allies  siirrender  on  the  Issue 
of  unification  of  Korea  and  put  no  time  limit 
on  the  political  conference  and  do  not  guar- 
antee the  Korean  Republic  that  it  will  not 
be  left  helpless  and  divided  indefinitely,  an 
Ignomlnlovu  defeat  for  the  United  States 
will  be  written  in  the  history  books  of  time. 

In  many  quarters  recently  the  plea  has 
gone  out  to  General  Eisenhower  to  exercise 
leadership.  Some  who  use  the  term  want  him 
to  break  with  his  c>wn  party,  thus  benefiting 
the  Democrats,  dividing  the  Nation  bitterly, 
and  destroying  wliatever  chance  there  has 
been  for  unity  on  domestic  Issues  as  well. 
Others  mean  by  the  word  "leadership"  a 
knocking  of  heads  together  in  the  Senate,  at- 
tacking Senator  McCaxtbt  personally  and 
denouncing  congretaional  investigations  gen- 
erally, and  thereby  arousing  in  the  Middle 
West  particularly  a  furious  counterattack 
on  the  antl-Commtmist  issue  which  will  fur- 
ther split  the  Republican  Party.  This  would 
be  grist  for  the  Democratic  miU  and  for  the 
pro-Communists  who  want  the  attack  on 
them  diminished,  if  not  terminated.  Others 
construe  "leadership"  right  now  as  meaning 
abandonment  of  both  the  South  Korean 
Government  and  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  on  Formosa,  reopening  trade  in 
strategic  materials  with  the  Conununists  and 
admitting  Red  China  into  the  Seciuity  Coun- 
cil. The  administration's  answer  as  hinted 
by  the  President  is  not  now  but  maybe  later. 

What  is  true  "leadership?-  It  was  as- 
serted in  the  AprU  18  speech  of  the  President 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 


■diton.  It  was  the  afflrmatlon  then  of  a 
basic  principle,  the  United  States  would  not 
appeaae.  the  United  States  would  not  sur- 
render, the  United  States  would  expect  deeds 
of  good  faith  by  the  Communists  before  there 
could  be  even  a  basis  for  negotiating  an  hon- 
orable peace  in  the  world.  Iliaae  deeds  have 
not  been  forthcoming.  They  wiU  not  be  if 
Britain  and  the  United  States  "go  it  alone." 
desert  the  South  Korean  Government,  and 
encourage  Moscow  to  expect  as  a  reward  for 
aggression  a  seat  for  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  Are  the  BrltUh  and  United  States 
Governments  preparing  to  leave  behind  them 
in  the  graveyard  of  princii^e  the  hapless  but 
evidently  expendable  Republic  of  Korea?  A 
similar  abandonment,  by  Britain  and  France, 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  1938  was  the  turning 
point  that  led  to  World  War  n,  and  history 
could  repeat  itself.  For  aggressors  never  stop 
when  weak  allies  falter  before  them. 


UMMpIoyaeBt  ia  East  Kcntackj  Coal 
CoDBties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CkKL  D.  PERKINS 

or  xnrrucKT 
IN  TEE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RaooKB,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Courier -Journal,  Louisville,  Ky.. 
for  May  31.  1953: 

Unsmfloticemt    Hm    Dxstsess    Stags    nr 

12  East  Kkmtucxt  Coal  Coxtntos 

(By  Allan  M.  Trout) 

nuwKroar,  Kt.,  BCay  30. — ^There  are  today 
In  the  12  coal  counties  of  east  Kentucky 
19,000  men  and  21,000  women  who  need  ftill- 
tlme  Jobs. 

So  finds  the  State  department  of  economic 
•ecurity  in  a  special  study  of  effects  the 
dwindling  coal  economy  has  had  upon  hu- 
man resources  of  the  chief  producing  area. 

The  findings  were  published  this  week  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  Statistical  Journal  of 
Economic  Security  in  Kentuclcy. 

AdminiMtera  assistance 

The  department  of  economic  sectuity  ad- 
ministers old-age  assistance,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
employment  service. 

With  40,000  needing  Jobs  In  the  12  coun- 
ties, the  study  describes  unemployment  as 
of  "distress  proportions  in  some  sectors." 
This  is  the  first  time  "distress"  has  been  so 
used  by  official  Frankfort  since  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's. 

But  even  more  critical,  the  report  adds.  Is 
the  loss  of  labor  potential,  not  by  the  unem- 
ployed, but  the  "underemployed."  The  im- 
deremployed  are  defined  as  people  who  are 
working  less  than  full  time. 

The  bleak  picture  of  a  prostrate  section  Is 
presented  calmly.  The  report  gives  the  facts 
of  a  bad  situation,  but  does  not  criticize 
causes  or  pose  solutions. 

"The  economic  and  social  behavior  of  man- 
kind is  so  complex."  the  report  begins,  "there 
Is  no  simple  explanation  of  the  cause,  or 
cure,  of  trouble  in  the  coal  counties. 

"It  is  true  that  the  problem  stems  from 
dependence  of  the  area  upon  a  one-industry 
economy. 

"It  is  not  true  that  there  to  only  one  cause 
of  decline  in  the  coal  industry,  or  that  there 
is  only  one  cure. 

"But  the  search  for  remedies  In  any  ana 
sho\ild  start  with  a  thorough  examlnatinn 
of  aU  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  problem. 
The  ptupoee  here  la  to  assemble  aoma  id 


the  more  Important  facts  readily  available 
from  publications  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Oensua,  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Department  of  Economic 
Security." 

Problem  has  many  tides 
"These  facts  illtistrate  the  many-sided  as- 
pects of  the  problem  in  the  12  East  Ken- 
tucky coal  counties  oomi»rising  the  areas 
around  Harlan.  Hazard,  Pikevllle,  and  Pres- 
tonsburg." 

The  counties  thus  examined  are  Bell. 
Breathitt,  Floyd,  Harlan.  Johnson,  Knott, 
Leslie,  Letcher,  Magoflin,  Martin,  Perry,  and 
Pike. 

And  here  are  cc^ule  summaries  of  the 
findings: 

1.  The  12  counties  lost  103,640  population 
between  1940  and  1950,  in  contrast  to  a  loss 
of  302,467  population  in  the  entire  State. 

2.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  exodus,  the 
12  counties  normally  would  have  gained  233 
percent  in  population  between  1940  and 
1950. 

3.  Almost  half  the  1950  population  were 
children  of  18  years  or  younger.  Fat  the 
State  at  large,  children  18  or  younger  com- 
prised one-third  the  population  in  1950. 

4.  Mine  employment  has  been  on  the  skida 
since  1948.  In  the  2  years  ending  in  Septem- 
ber 1952,  mine  Jobs  dropped  from  42.700  to 
32,400.  a  decline  of  24.1  percent. 

Insured  unemptofment 

5.  In  March  1953,  the  rate  of  insured  un- 
employment pci;  100  persons  employed  was: 
2.9  for  the  United  Suites,  4.7  for  Kentucky, 
and  7.2  for  the  12  coal  counties. 

6.  The  potential  labor  stipply,  were  full- 
time  Jobs  available  in  the  12  counties,  is 
estimated  at  19,000  men  and  21,000  women. 

7.  In  1951,  average  per  capita  Income  was 
$1,684  in  the  United  States,  $1,071  tn  Ken* 
tacky,  and  $761  in  the  12  counties. 

8.  In  the  12  counties,  old-age  assistance 
Is  paid  to  89.4  percent  of  the  people  who 
are  65  or  older.  In  the  State  at  large,  23.5 
percent  of  the  old  people  draw  it. 

9.  Aid  to  dependent  children  In  the  12 
counties  is  paid  to  7.7  percent  of  children 
18  or  younger.  In  the  State  at  large,  it  la 
paid  to  5.1  percent. 
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The  pattern  of  population  In  the  12  coal 
counties  of  eatt  Kentucky  is  grotesquely  out 
of  balance.  There  are.  in  proportion,  too 
many  children  and  not  enough  parents.  The 
Department  of  Economic  Security  study 
placas  great  emphasis  up(»i  this  Imbalance 
of  human  resources. 

In  the  decade  of  1940-50,  births  exceeded 
deaths  by  104,000.  If  nobody  had  moved  in 
or  otit,  the  population  wotild  have  gone  up 
that  much.  But  so  many  parents  left  to  find 
vrork  elsewhere  that, the  net  increase  for  the 
decade  was  only  500. 

And  what  is  left  behind? 

In  the  State  at  large,  36  out  of  100  total 
population  are  18  years  or  younger.  In  the 
12  counties,  47J  out  of  the  100  are  18  or 
younger. 

Hard  core  of  the  work  force  Is  defined  by 
the  age  range  of  18  to  54  years.  In  the  State 
at  large,  483  percent  of  the  people  fall  within 
that  range.  In  the  12  coal  coimties,  it  la 
down  to  43.7  percent. 

"It  is  obvious,"  the  study  notes,  "that  the 
area  is  losing  productive  population  in  rela- 
tion to  the  too  young  or  the  too  old. 

"Loss  of  population  means  loss  of  public 
Investment,  particularly  in  education.  •  •  • 
Ttiis  certainly  would  bankrupt  private  en- 
terprisa.  •  *  *  It  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  public  finances  and  services. 

"It  means  tiie  potential  work  force  of  the 
area  Is  being  reduced  constantly,  eserttng  a 
downward  poll  on  income  creation.  •  •  • 
This  outward  movement  win  oonttnoe  nnlesa 
opportonlttaa  for  eetmtng  a  Uvtag  are  «ib- 
•tanttaUy  Inereaseil." 
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And  wb*t  are  the  oppoitunltlM  now  for 
work? 

The  study  found  only  three  fields  of  )ob 
opportunity — 32.400  In  mine*.  16.000  <» 
small  farms,  and  3.300  In  manufacture.  Of 
the  last  group,  00  percent  are  In  small  s«w« 
mills,  the  remainder  In  food  processing. 

And  of  the  three,  conditions  are  worsen- 
ing at  the  mines.  Between  September  of 
1950  and  1953.  Jobs  went  down  34.1  percent, 
and  payrolls  decreased  by  30.3  percent.  In 
the  same  period,  employment  Increased  9 
percent  in  the  State  at  large,  and  wages  In- 
creased 34.6  percent. 

"Due  to  the  nature  of  Jobs  available."  the 
studv  finds,  "opportunities  for  women  are 
exceedingly  sparse.  •  •  • 

"It  Is  evident  that  economy  of  the  area 
would  be  In  better  balance  If  manufactur- 
ing employment  could  be  expanded  to  pro- 
Tide  new  Jobs  for  both  men  and  women." 

Kven  more  critical 

"Although  unemployment  is  actually 
refu:hlng  distress  proportions  In  some  sec- 
tors, underemployment  is  even  more  critical 
In  causing  less  than  full  \ue  of  the  human 
potential. 

"Underemployment  In  this  type  of  eeo- 
Bomy  Is  caused  by  a  short  work  week  for 
coal  miners  and  employment  on  low-lnooms 
farms. 

"Nationally,  abotit  80  percent  of  men  are 
In  the  labor  fwce,  in  Kentucky  about  77 
I>ercent,  and  In  the  13  coal  counties  about 
71  percent- 

"The  difference  In  female  participation 
Is  even  more  striking.  In  these  12  counties, 
only  10  percent  of  women  14  or  older  are 
In  the  labor  force.  That  is  about  half  the 
State  average,  and  about  one-third  the  na- 
tional average. 

"A  large  potential  of  female  workers  cer- 
tainly exists  in  this  area  if  jobs  were  avail- 
able. 

"It  Is  estimated  about  19.000  men  and 
31.000  women  from  these  12  counties  would 
be   potentially   available   for   factory   Jobs." 

The  special  study  ends  with  perhaps  its 
classic  understatement:  "Recipient  rates  for 
Income  maintenance  programs  show  some 
of  the  end  effects  of  economic  problems." 

Translated,  that  means  public  assistance 
In  the  13  coal  counties  is  very  high  because 
the  need  Is  very  great.  But  that  story  can 
be  t(^d  best  in  the  table  that  follows: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


m  THX  SXNATB  OP  THB  UNITEU  STATB3 

Thursday,  June  4.  t9S3 

^ICr.    KEPAUVER.    Mr.    President.   I 
mk.  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  he  Aiq>endiz  of  the  Rkcokd  a  chal- 
len  (tns  address  delivered  t^  Mr.  Elmo 
Rorcr  before  an  Atlantic  Union  dinner 
help  on  May  14,  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
jere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoors, 
as  follows: 
Dfe  are  living  In  a  time  when  total  dark- 
has  not  yet  fallen  upon  us,  and  yet  one 
<rhich  we  are  never  certain  that  we  wUl 
fln4uy  see  the  dawn  of  real  and  enduring 
Here  we  are  in  this  fifth  month  of 
and  we  are  stUl  In  the  nether-nether 
of  the  cold  war.  The  war  in  Korea  has 
yet  found  an  armistice.  A  full-scale 
Coi^munlst  Invasion  of  southeast  Asia  might 
1  mminent.  The  militia  of  East  Germany 
in  might  each  day.  The  rearmament 
Soviet  Union  continues  tinabated. 
some  days  we  can  hear  the  distant 
of  new,  threatening  Communist 
sat^llte  wars,  on  alternate  days  the  sky  to 
east  is  beclouded  by  a  swarm  of  what 
,  in  the  distance,  to  be  doves  of  peace, 
still  other  days  our  hopes  are  baited  by 
t  Ickering  pronxise  of  a  settlement  that 
alwiys  seems  to  die  aborning  as  a  mockery 
Jie  very  idea  of  peace.  These  are  the 
ten  lions  we  are  treated  to.  This  is  a  sign 
(laUy  life  in  the  middle  of  the  fastest- 
moftng  century  man  has  yet  experienced  on 
planet. 
Tonight,  as  we  meet  here  we  cannot  be 
whether  we  are  in  merely  another  tor- 
tuolis  period  of  abortive  peace  gestures  or 
wh<  ther  we  are  on  the  eve  of  momentous  de- 
li pments.  We  have  had  a  preliminary  ex- 
of  wounded  prisoners  in  Korea. 
Malenkov  has  declared  for  an  unspecified  set- 
The  political  amnesties  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  satellite  countries,  the 
of  the  indictment  against  the 
in  Moscow,  all  these  have  been  read 
l^opes  for  peace.  The  lack  of  bitterness  in 
months  in  the  official  organs  of  the 
world  is  interpreted  by  some  as 
and  more  conciliatory  policy   from 
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F  resident  Elsenhower  has  heard  the  recent 
coo  I  of  the  lately  recalled  bird  of  peace,  and 
has  responded.    He  has  announced  our  in- 
teniion  to  work  for  peace.    He  has  laid  out 
of  conditions  for  a  settlement.    He 
gone  on  record  again,  as  our  Government 
for  a  ntunber  of  years,  for  permanent 
control  of  atomic  and  other 
weapons,  and  has  taken  up  and  em- 
the  bold  and  daring  plan  of  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  of 
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new  Soviet  rulers  have  sounded  what 
ong-distance  echo  some  take  as  a  note 
peace.  Our  new  President  has  not 
Ignored  it.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
soimds  in  the  air  are  new  music  or 
another  variation  of  the  some  old  static, 
^lany  they  do  not  sotmd  very  convincingly 
new  music, 
know  that  the  road  to  any  kind  of 
imr^edlate  short-range  settlement  over  Aus- 
Indochina,  Germany,  or  anywhere  does 
lie  in  pronouncements  in  Pravada  or 
before  publishers.  Negotiations  of 
sort  must  necessarily  suffer  when  both 
tnunpet  their  terms  In  public  and  not 
direfctly  to  each  other.  By  the  nature  of 
negotiation,  each  side  miut  demand  a  little 
than  it  hopes  to  get,  but  to  have  a  re- 
on  which  it  can.  with  honor,  make 
kind  of  temporary  agreement.  Other- 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  of  propaganda 
cannot  truly  call  it  negotiation.  This 
true  for  our  side  as  for  the  Russians, 
one  knows.  One  can  only  guess  these 
-and  hope.  But  strangely  enough,  it  is 
timely  possible  that  the  late  Joseph  Stalin 
have  molded  much  of  the  framework 
Immediate  period  ahead.  Last  Oc- 
he  made  the  prediction  that  the  world 
would  see  wars,  but  not  between  the  Commu- 
nist and  non-Communist  worlds,  ratho:  be- 
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tween  a  divided  and  quarreling  and  dis- 
united free  world.  It  is  certainly  not  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  a  more  uncer- 
tain new  Russian  leadership  group  has  taken 
Its  cue  from  its  departed  leader,  and  will 
pursue  a  policy  of  greater  conciliation  in  the 
hope  that  the  democracies  will  become  a  di- 
vided house,  will  shrink  from  their  mutual 
economic  and  defense  commitments,  and 
will  fall  Into  conflict  and  division,  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  resounding  depression  In 
the  United  States. 

This  tactic  would  be  based  on  the  asstunp- 
tlon  that  the  free  world  contains  within  it 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  It  assumes 
that  by  our  own  selfish  narrowmindedness. 
and  lack  of  bold  vision  we  can  beat  our- 
selves. It  would  be  a  bitter  fate  for  all  of 
mankind  were  these  twisted  dreams  of  the 
late  master  of  the  Kremlin  to  come  true. 

But  no  one  really  knows.  For  all  we  know. 
Bertrand  Russell  might  have  had  the  real  key 
to  Soviet  motives  when  he  told,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  of  the  coming  settlement  between  Bast 
and  West.  Tou'U  recall  how  in  liM4  style 
Dr.  Russell  foretold  of  the  election  of  Mc- 
Cabtht  to  the  Presidency  in  1956,  followed 
by  an  Immediate  understanding  and  settle- 
ment of  all  outstanding  issues,  with  a  sub- 
sequent era  of  real  peace.  The  only  trouble 
with  this  picture,  the  good  British  philos- 
opher added,  was  that  even  though  the  world 
was  divided  squarely  In  half  and  peace  pre- 
vailed, one  half  was  indistinguishable  from 
the  other.  Maybe  the  nightmartsh  concepts 
of  the  new  rulers  in  Moscow  conteqajriate 
such  a  development  within  the  free  world. 

The  alternatives  are  many,  for  our  foreign 
policy  operates  on  a  speculative  base  these 
days.  The  inconclusive  evidence  we  have  to 
go  on  necessarily  leads  our  officials  to  Incon- 
clusive decisions. 

The  President's  speech  outlining  our  oon* 
ditions  for  peace  contained  many  hopeful 
signs.  That  is  much  in  it  that  all  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  can  pin  some  hope  on. 
It  was  looking  upward  to  a  better  and  a  more 
stable  world.  We  can  be  thankful  that  the 
flavor  of  the  address  was  cast  along  more 
enlightened  rather  than  leas  enlightened 
lines.  For  all  of  the  seeming  stalemates  and 
endless  tensions,  we  can  be  thankful  that  our 
national  leadership,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican,  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  more 
enlightened  than  on  the  side  of  darkness. 
For  it  would  delight  the  rulers  of  world  com- 
munism to  see  the  free  world  fall  Into  the 
calamity  of  narrow,  unenlightened  leader- 
ship. And  we  must  not  delude  ourselves 
Into  believing  that  such  leadership  can't 
sometime  happen  here. 

But  for  all  of  the  highly  desirable  and 
for  the  most  part  forward-looking  message 
our  President  has  recently  delivered,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  our  side  has 
taken  the  initiative  for  peace.  The  initiative 
In  this  Instance  still  came  from  the  Com- 
munist side  of  the  Iron  Ctirtaln.  It  was. 
after  all,  Malenkov's  speech  and  the  series 
of  acts  within  Russia  which  brought  forth 
a  statement  of  this  Government's  peace 
alms.  The  reply  was  frankly  an  answer  to 
the  feelers  that  had  been  floated  out  In  our 
direction. 

In  this  sense,  the  Eisenhower  answer  had 
distinct  defensive  overtones.  Certainly  It 
was  no  less  defensive  than  the  whole  con- 
cept of  curtailment  has  been.  For  under  this 
policy  we  have  stood  poised  and  waiting  for 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satelUtes  to  make  the 
first  move,  and  then  the  next  move. 

Of  course,  the  new  administration,  both 
before  and  since  January  20.  has  stated 
strongly  that  it  wanted  to  get  America  and 
the  free  world  off  the  defensive.  It  has  pro- 
fessed to  take  an  offensive  tack.  The  Presi- 
dent's speech  may  have  given  us  the  current 
edge  in  the  propaganda  race  to  hold  out  the 
brlghest  hopes  for  peace,  and  certainly  this 
Nation's  conditions  for  peace  are  clearer  and 
more  meaningful  than  what  the  Soviets  have 
come  forth  with.  Nonetheless  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  underlying  motivation  of  the 
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speech  was  In  rei^y  to  a  flrat  move  on  their 
part. 

In  most  of  the  history  of  thee*  past  7  years 
our  role  has  been  one  of  trying  to  sustain 
pressure  on  those  points  where  the  Commu- 
nists were  apt  to  break  through.  We  have  on 
a  number  of  instances  sviffered  from  leaving 
the  initiative  in  their  bands.  This  is  partly 
because  we  assume,  correctly,  that  we  will 
not  take  aggressive  acts  under  any  drcxun- 
stances.  We  will  not  start  a  small  war,  and 
we  will  not  begin  a  large  one.  We  are  pro- 
tectors of  the  peace.  And  may  we  never  see 
the  day  when  a  Government  of  the  United 
Stetes  will  seriously  entertain  any  notions 
of  a  preventive  war. 

But  we  have  been  painfully  handicapped 
many  times  by  the  negative  policy  of  con- 
tainment. We  have  been  forced  to  do  our 
military  planning  on  an  emergency,  day-to- 
day basis.  We  hitve  been  forced  to  gear  our 
armaments  program  to  an  expedient,  urgent, 
and  hasty  schedule.  We  have  been  farced 
to  make  our  allies  live  up  to  performance 
schedules  at  some  cost  to  rehabilitation.  For 
while  the  choice  might  not  be  between  guns 
and  butter  in  the  Unltad  States,  this  Is  not 
the  esse  everywhere  In  every  economy 
throughout  the  free  world. 

NoW  the  Elsenhower  administration  has 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  what  one  might  call 
half-containment.  We  are  still  trying  to 
keep  up  the  counterpreesures  at  the  sensitive 
points  throughou*.  the  world.  We  are  trying 
to  bring  the  fighting  in  Itorea  to  an  end,  and 
yet  St  the  very  seme  time  we  are  increasing 
our  shipments  of  arms  to  meet  the  new 
critical  situation  In  Indochina  and  Laos.  The 
next  point  of  firming  up  may  well  be  Thai- 
land, Just  south  of  Laos.  And  let  there  be 
no  doubt  that  such  finning  up  will  require 
the  hasty  shipments  of  arms  and  eq\iipment 
and  serlotis  consideration  about  mobilising 
an  allied  force  which  might  go  to  the  defense 
of  the  Thais  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

What  the  administration  m\ist  do  In  south- 
east Asia  is  an  illustration  of  the  depth  of 
our  commitment  to  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment. We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  In 
achieving  an  armistice  In  Korea  we  are  not 
at  the  same  time  freeing  the  Communists  for 
motmting  attacks  elsewhere  throughout 
Asia.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  by  agree- 
ing to  an  armistice  in  Korea,  we  are  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  aid  we  will  necessarily 
have  to  send  to  Thailand.  Burma,  and  even- 
tually maybe  India  and  Indonesia. 

But  while  we  sre  preparing  to  affirm  our 
containment  commitments  and  assume  new 
ones  in  southeast  Asia,  we  are  trying  to  take 
NATO  Off  an  emergency,  crisis  basis.  We 
have  Jt]st  completed  plans  for  a  stretchout 
In  the  military  organization  of  Europe. 
Quotas  have  been  sharply  pared  for  next 
year.  And  the  demands  made  of  our  allies 
have  been  lessened. 

Back  here  at  home.  Defense  Secretary  Wil- 
son has  called  for  much  the  same  kind  of 
stretchout  in  our  own  defense  program. 
This  is  partly  in  response  to  the  demands 
that  the  budget  be  trimmed,  partly  because 
of  a  changing  philosophy  probably  Induced 
by  an  apparent  slight  lifting  of  the  clouds. 
The  same  is  true  In  the  case  of  foreign 
aid.  The  President  Is  trimming  Truman's 
old  estimates,  and  Congress  will  probably 
trim  the  President's  request  even  more. 

The  policy  of  the  stretchout  is  now  tak- 
ing pretty  deep  hold.  There  is  an  under- 
lying philosophy  in  it  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  placed  on  the  table,  for  Its  Implications 
are  many.  For  one  thing,  it  is  apparent  in 
o\ir  policies  in  the  recent  NATO  meetings 
and  again  from  what  the  President  implied 
a  week  or  so  ago,  that  we  now  officially  as- 
tvmt  that  no  immediate  major  assault  is 
expected  from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  a 
question  which  must  be  based  on  Intelligence 
reports  and  strategy  considerations  which 
only  those  with  full  information  can  ade- 
quately assess.    We  cotildn't  know. 

But  we  do  know  it  is  a  majcv  assimiption. 
For  if  it  is  correct.  It  means  that  we  can 


with  tome  profit  try  the  stretchout  raate. 
It  will  relieve  our  people  of  a  tax  Imrden. 
It  wiU  allow  the  people  at  Europe  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  fruits  of  civilian  producUon.  It 
will  allow  us  some  breathing  apmce,  com- 
pared with  the  hectic  right  to  the  minute 
preparedness  program  we  were  on  before. 
Should  the  estimate  be  wrong,  however,  and 
should  there  be  no  new  bold  plans  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  risk  U  a  total  one. 
Not  that  we  still  do  not  have  substantial 
forces  to  resist  an  aggression.  But  there  Is 
always  the  ultimate  poesibiUty  that  the 
failure  to  produce  that  marginal  difference 
of  tanks  or  planes  or  guns  at  ammunition 
might  iM-ove  to  be  the  difference  between 
holding  the  line  and  real  disaster. 

So  the  Eisenhower  administration  today 
is  engaged  in  a  new  calculated  risk:  that 
there  wUl  not  be  war  with  Russia  in  the 
Immediate  future.  It  la  significant  to  note 
that  the  reasons  for  taking  the  risk  are 
the  words  and  acts  of  Russia;  not  a  bold 
new  plan  for  world  peace  by  the  democracies. 
Only  history  can  tell  how  assuming  this  risk 
will  affect  otir  fate.  We  are  banking  on  a 
policy  of  nonaggresslon  on  the  part  of  a  group 
of  men  about  whom  we  know  perilously  little. 
Tet  no  man  could  say  with  any  certainty  that 
the  new  policy  of  stretchout  Is  correct  or 
not. 

The  Implications  for  what  this  new  ap- 
proach will  mean  in  the  relations  of  the 
freo  world  are  also  many  Interestingly 
enough,  the  first  reaction  of  a  number  of 
our  European  partners  to  the  s\iggestlon  that 
NATO  reduce  its  Immediate  qtiotas  was  one 
of  trepidation.  After  having  fotight  the 
battle  of  the  speedup  for  3  yeturs.  they  were 
now  fearful  of  the  slowdown.  The  fear 
was  bom  of  the  possibility  that  this  meant 
a  gradual  withdrawal  of  this  country  from 
the  European  theater.  I  trust  that  Secretary 
Dulles  cleared  up  many  of  thefie  fears  in  his 
recent  visit. 

But  with  a  stretchout,  we  must  address 
oiirselves  to  the  proposition  of  whether  or 
not  we  can  hold  together  our  free  world 
alliance  in  a  period  of  relatively  lees  pres- 
sure than  we  have  been  imder.  For  we  can 
be  sure  that  even  though  the  tactics  of  the 
Communists  might  be  changing,  their  strat- 
egy of  divide  and  conquer  will  not  cease. 

The  first  direct  question  we  mtist  answer 
Is  whether  or  not  the  free  world  will  remain 
united  when  not  tinder  heavy  external 
pressure  from  the  Communists — under  the 
present  system  of  political  organization  of 
sovereign  states.  How  much  has  otir  unity 
been  based  on  a  common  fear  of  commu- 
nism, and  how  much  a  common  positive 
bond  of  freedom?  How  mxich  ot  our  unity 
has  been  based  on  the  need  to  re-arm  as 
rigidly  as  possible,  and  how  much  on  a 
common  purpose  of  democratic  self-rule? 

These  are  important  questions  to  which. 
In  the  period  Immediately  ahead,  we  must 
find  the  answers.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
many  strides  have  been  made  toward  free 
world  tinity  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
These  strides  have  varied  from  the  assem- 
bling of  quota  divisions  for  NATO,  at  least 
on  paper,  to  holding  together  in  votes  in  the 
United  Nations  to  the  wonderful  beginning 
3  weeks  ago  of  the  Schuman  plan  for  steel 
production  in  Western  Europe. 

But  have  we  been  a  group  of  Individually 
frightened  men  who  have  feared  a  ccnnmon 
enemy  more  than  we  distrusted  each  other? 
Have  we  been  banded  together  In  a  defen- 
sive alinement?  We'd  do  well  to  look  fur- 
ther before  giving  a  quick  answer.  We  must 
now  seek  out  what  are  the  positive  bonds 
that  bind  vis  together,  for  in  the  immediate 
futtire.  in  the  relative  absence  of  direct 
Soviet  pressures  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  positive  bonds  might  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  survival  or  catastrophe  In  tha 
free  world  coalition. 

Up  untU  recently  it  has  been  argued  be- 
fore Congress  and  in  the  councils  of  the  West 
that  we  must  tackle  first  things  first.    Tb» 


military  threat  to  free  people  everywhere  has 
generally  been  given  top  priority.  That  the 
military  la  vital  and  IndUpensable,  no  sane 
man  would  deny.  We  have  also  recognized 
that  the  expanded  military  establishment 
could  not  be  sustained  over  the  long  haul 
without  a  firm  and  sound  economic  tinder- 
pinning.  So  we  have  been  annually  appro- 
priating several  billion  dollars  for  eoonomie 
support. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  we  have 
made  a  crucial  distinction  between  military 
and  economic  aid.  Congress  has  consist- 
ently made  this  distinction  in  the  form  of 
hacJclng  away  most  vehemently  and  violently 
at  approiM-iations  for  economic  assistance. 
It  now  seems  likely  that  the  year  1953  will 
see  a  xwar-record  peak  reached  In  this  yearly 
chopping  operation. 

If  we  have  made  a  distinction  between 
military  and  economic  assistance,  we  have 
made  an  even  sharper  delineation  between 
those  two  and  political  unity.  We  have  been 
willing  to  feed  slsable  portions  of  our  mili- 
tary strength  Into  the  common  defense  set- 
up, and  this  is  the  furthest  we  have  gone. 
We  have  been  willing  to  send  some  aid  to 
Eiirope  and  we  have  told  our  partners  there 
to  break  down  their  trade  barriers  and  pool 
their  resourctis  together.  This  Is  the  nest 
furthest  we  have  gone. 

Politically,  however,  we  have  sat  down  at 
the  table  together  as  the  representatives  of 
individual  nations.  We  have  not  had  the 
same  kind  of  political  unity  that  we  have 
demanded  as  being  necessary  in  the  military 
and  economic  spheres.  If  our  military  plan- 
ning has  been  up  to  date — let  \u  say  in 
true  1953  style — ^then  our  economic  planning 
has  been  cloeer  to  1948  style;  and  our  poli- 
tical planning  has  been  much  closer  to  1917 
style.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  using 
different  standards  for  different  areas  of  In- 
ternational C(X>peratlon  . 

And  it  is  no  coincidence  that  our  most 
advanced  cooperation  and  unity  has  come 
about  in  the  military  area,  which  has  re- 
ceived top  i»lority. 

In  the  period  ahead,  by  our  announcement 
of  the  stretchout,  we  are  saying  that  the 
military  is  no  longer  as  immediately  critical 
99  It  was.  If  that's  so,  then  we  must  di- 
rectly choose  between  two  altemativa 
courses.  We  can  say  that  all  forms  of  co- 
operation are  no  longer  as  urgent  as  they 
were  a  few  years  back,  and  the  tide  of  free 
world  unity  will  recede  all  along  the  line. 
That's  one  course,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  obvlotisly  fraiight  with  disaster. 

The  other  alternative  facing  us  is  that  we 
should  change  otir  priorities.  In  a  period 
when  military  pressure  Is  declining,  the 
danger  of  political  disunity  grows.  The 
military  can  no  longer  be  the  catalytic  agent 
keeping  us  together  politically.  Real  efforts 
must  therefore  be  made  to  find  a  positive 
political  base  around  which  we  can  unite. 

Under  this  second  alternate  course,  it  Is 
assumed  that  as  the  military  stretchout 
takes  place,  not  only  does  the  real  battle- 
ground become  political,  but  we  can  also 
afford  to  move  ahead  boldly  and  decisively 
on  the  political  front.  And  this  has  enor- 
mous advantages.  For  where  by  our  own 
dedication  to  peace  we  cannot  and  will  not 
ever  be  an  aggressor  militarily,  we  can  take 
the  offensive  politically.  The  American  Na- 
tion took  the  offensive  politically  once  be- 
fore— ^late  in  the  17th  century. 

If  we  do  again,  we  can  move  out  from 
under  the  shadow  of  defensive  fears,  eternal- 
ly waiting  for  the  Soviets  to  make  the  next 
move,  and  can  set  the  pace,  as  well  as  the 
objectives  on  our  own  grounds.  This  frees 
us  to  make  an  impressive  and  significant 
record  of  world  leadership,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  only  bring  us  closer  to  a  real  set- 
tlement and  peace. 

So  If  the  military  had  top  priority  before 
and  the  political  was  much  lower  down,  we 
now  might  well  be  entering  a  period  in  wblc^ 
the  polttteal  must  be  given  top  phatUj  and 
the  military  Is  lower  down. 
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But  la  between  le  our  economic  auUvltjp.     world 
and  tbla  area  preaente  a  challenge  whMt  we     at  f i 
muat  meet  or  find  our  entire  effort  a  tnicle 
failure.    The  announoement  at  the  stretch-     feellnf$B. 
out  has  cauaed  some  anxiety  abroad.    Tlie 
London   Xconomiet   In   a   recent   taeue   ez- 
preeeed  real  fear  that  even  as  little  as  a  4-     how 
percent  drop  in  eoonomlo  activity  within  the     the 
United  States  as  a  result  ot  a  decline  In 
foreign  aid  might  cause  a  serious  receeslon 
in  this  country  and  an  even  more  swlous  re- 
cession In  Kurc^M.    Such  a  difference,  the 
Economist  warns,  might  spell  a  crucial  mar- 
ginal difference  for  Britain,  for  instance,  be- 
tween malring  out  and  not. 

One  could  speculate  long  and  hard  about  ^ii^ 
how  much  of  a  downturn  the  economy  of  ^ 
the  Weetem  World  could  afford  before  seri- 
ous deflation  and  tinemployment  took  place. 
But  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  In  the 
period  ahead  we  must  find  the  machinery 
for  Insiu-lng  at  least  as  high  a  tevel  of  eco- 
nomic activity  as  we  have  had  under  the 
impetxis  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  NATO. 
Our  Government  has  made  it  clear  that  this 
level  of  activity  will  not  be  maintained 
through  the  appropriation  of  American  aid 
grants.  It  Is  evident  that  we  must  turn  to 
nongovernmental  means  to  fill  up  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  to  maintain  markets,  and  to 
keep  the  people  of  the  free  world  fuUy  and 
productively  employed. 

This  makes  the  impending  debate  (jfver  our 
national  trade  policy  of  crucial  Importance. 
The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
been  Important  before,  but  probably  thla 
legislation  has  never  been  as  Important  as 
It  Is  today.  For  if  we  add  to  the  stretchout, 
a  new  clamp-down  on  Imports  with  rising 
tariff  barriers,  we  have  clipped  both  wings  ot 
continuing  international  economic  health  at 
the  same  time.  We  take  out  the  props  from 
foreign  economic  aid,  and  at  the  same  time 
eloee  the  door  that  leads  to  expanded  world 
trade.  It  U  inconceivable  that  any  nation 
could  so  directly  paralyse  its  own  and  the 
economy  of  its  partners.  Tet  the  battle  over 
the  tariff  Is  far  from  settled,  the  debate  has 
already  become  lively,  and  the  vote  is  re- 
ported to  be  doser  than  it  has  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Of  cotvse.  even  should  the  reciprocal  aid 
program  be  extended,  this  will  not  auto- 
matically giuu-antee  that  we  are  out  of  the 
woods  economically.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  the  channels  are  open  for  free  trade. 
It  is  quite  another  for  the  volimie  of  trade 
to  swell.  This  wUl  be  a  Job  In  which  Ameri- 
can Industry  will  have  to  take  the  lead.  The 
magnificent  American  system  of  distribution 
win  have  to  be  geared  to  take  on  and  sell 
many  new  products  from  our  allies  in  Kurope 
and  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  Ameri- 
can producers  will  have  to  expand  to  sell 
their  products  abroad. 

"Trade,  not  aid"  Is  an  exciting  slogan,  but 
tt  will  require  vigorous  promotion  and  in- 
genious American  selling  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate buslneaB,  with  the  help  tmd  encowage- 
ment  of  the  Government,  before  It  will  be- 
come a  reality.  And  the  amount  of  trade 
we  must  reach  is  both  measurable  and 
known.  We  must  expand  trade  to  fill  the 
gaps  caiised  by  the  military  and  armaments 
stretchout.  And  here  at  home,  business 
faces  an  equally  deep  challenge.  For  as  our 
Government  spending  declines,  the  differ- 
ence In  economic  activity  must  be  made  up 
In  much  the  same  way:  by  getting  American 
consumers  to  buy  ever  greater  amounts  of 
the  products  we  all  produce.  Let  there  be 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  real  pegs  holding 
together  the  free  world  is  continuing  full 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  changing  focus  of  this  new  period 
ahead,  we  can  make  real  capital  out  of  the 
new  deemphasls  on  armaments  or  It  can 
mean  a  real  loss.  To  a  great  many  people 
of  the  world  who  lie  on  the  fringes  of  the 
two  poles  of  power — people  thro\ighout  the 
Middle  East.  Southeast  Asia.  Latin  America,  peac^ 
and  In  Europe — our  effort  to  rearm  the  frea     And 
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has  been  only  more  or  leas  aoeepted 
value.    Bach  stepup  in  military  pre- 
has  been  cause  for  distinctly  mixed 
Tea.  tt  might  help  deter  the  Oom- 
jgisseors.    It  ml|^  provide  soma 
against  new  aggreaalon.    But  some- 
was  also  a  mark  to  theee  people  that 
Id  was  moving  nearer  to  all-out  war— 
elylng   on   old   methoda,   which   had 
before. 

while  we  protested  vehemently  and 

that   under   no   conditions   would   we 

aggreesor  force,  there  was  always  the 

that  a  nation  or  a  coalition  of 

which  seemed  to  give  top  priority  to 

notary  would  at  some  point  be  tempted 

that  power.    Our  most  potent  asset 

to  mxich  of  the  world  to  be  our 

power. 

with  a  prospective  deemphasls  on  the 

the  track  is  cleared  for  us  to  show 

side  of  otir  nature,  to  reveal  even 

and  more  enduring  strengths.    Theee 

strengths  of  peace.    We  can  now 

Into  a  position  to  show  that  we  have 

brimanltarlan    instincts    and    motives. 

guns  and  raising  armies  cant  give 

hope  for  life.    It  can  only  give  them 

solace  against  the  pressuree  of  fear. 

make  them  feel  confident  that  they 

:  end  off  attack.    But  it  does  not  raise 

hopes  for  a  positive,  peaceful  existence. 

does  it  assure  them  that  If  the  threat 

without  Is  somehow  diminished  mlll- 

,  the  protector  against  aggression  will 

>e  an  ally  in  the  battle  against  hunger. 

illiteracy,  and  poverty, 
are  going  to  be  in  a  new — and  better- 
to  unite  the  free  world  against  theee 
plagues  of  man.    The  President  has 
most  eloquent  on  this  score,  and  has 
out  real   promise   for   an   all-out  war 
the  evils  that  make  mankind  hungry, 
Ill-informed,  and  pocM'.    But  as  activity 
military    front    stretches    out,    the 
of  activity  on  this  humanitarian  front 
be  stepped  up.    Words  alone  will  not 
iie    Job.     Words     are    promises.    And 
renudn  promises  only  so  long.    If 
concrete  ts  done  to  back  them  up,  then 
>romlaes  will  not  bs  hopes,  but  empty 
And   empty   words   In   the   face   of 
misery  can  spell  disunity  among 
peoples  and  real  opportunities  for 
subversion. 
RTould  be  refreshing.  Indeed,  if  we  could 
as  we  reduce  our  Government  spend- 
:  or  military  preparedness,  we  shall  In- 
accordlngly  our  efforts  for  this  war 
human  misery,  that  as  military  pre- 
en ters  the  slowdown,  efforts  for 
political  unity  enters  the  speedup, 
^ould  not  have  to  wait  for  a  settlement 
world's  outstanding  Issues  to  make 
In  this  direction, 
this  current  haxe  of  peace  offensives 
cotmteroffenslves.   we   have   the   clear- 
dpportunlty  of  recasting  our  perspective, 
impending  new  freedom  from  dally  fear 
t<rtal  war  gives  xu  one  of  our  first  real 
to  raise  our  sights,  to  take  the  po- 
offenslve.  and  to  allow  peoples  every- 
to  realize  a  fuller  measure  of  self- 

and  freedom. 

Ckjmmunlsts  no  doubt  are  convinced 

we  can  destroy  OTirselves  if  given  half 

But  people  can  be  destroyed  by 

failure  to  act  as  well  as  by  their  many 

It  is  likely  that  the  20th  century 

I  lontlnue  to  hurtle  along  at  atomic  speed. 

question  is  whether  we  here  In  America 

choose  to  take  the  offensive  for  peace 

bold  new  plans  or  whether  we  shall 

ourselves  with  being  ready  to  meet 

noves  of  aggressor  countries  as  though 

in  a  chess  game  Instead  of  a  strug- 

s\irvlval  of  the  human  race.    We  can 

out  of  the  era  of  defenslveness,  out  of 

We  can  move  Into  a  new  era  of 

This  Is  a  matter  of  our  own  choosing. 

we  must  chooae  now,  for  what  the  Bua- 
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Hanffinf  of  TeleTisioE  AppBcatiou  by 
tkt  Federal 


ETTENSION  OF  REMARBDB 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBET 


ZM  THE  8SNATB  OP  TBE  UNITED  Sn  ATB 

Thuriday.  June  €,  19SS 

ItT.  TOBET.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoai)  an  editorial 
and  an  article  relating  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscois,  as  follows:  . 

IFtom  the  St.  Louis  Poat-Dlspatcb  at  May 
aa.  195S] 

TBOUBLaa  or  thb  FOG 


The  twin  troubles  ot  Federal  agencies 
theee  days  can  be  summed  up  as  money  and 
McCarthy,  and  the  Federal  Oonmiunlcatlons 
Commission  offers  two  cases  in  point. 

Recently  Senator  JoHwaow  of  Colorado 
tried  to  increase  the  FCC  appropriation  by 
•618.000.  This,  he  said,  would  provide  the 
staff  needed  to  clean  up  a  backlog  ot  hun- 
dreds of  television  station  applications.  The 
Senate  finally  voted  $900,000  more,  which 
means  at  least  2  years  to  confirm  television's 
future. 

But  the  revealing  part  of  this  Incident  waa 
the  way  Senators  expiessed  their  disgxtst  at 
delays.  They  kept  hammering  at  the  FOO 
to  break  the  TV  bottleneck,  while  healtatlng 
to  give  it  the  money  to  do  so.  The  discus- 
sion provided  enough  air  to  blow  up  a  punch- 
ing bag  for  a  more  years. 

If  this  were  not  trouble  enough.  Senator 
McCAXTBT,  as  Edward  A.  Harris  disclosed,  re- 
cently held  a  session  with  two  FCC  members. 
We  say  session  because  the  commissioners 
were  told  it  was  an  executive  heurlng  of 
McCaxtht's  committee,  but  no  other  Sena- 
tors were  invited  and  McCaitht  later  con- 
tended it  was  not  a  committee  hearing.   ■ 

Whatever  it  was.  McCabtht  used  the  occa- 
sion to  question  the  FCC  men  severely.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  they  woxild  not  give  a 
Milwaukee  TV  channel,  reserved  for  educa- 
tion, to  a  Hearst  newspaper  (which.  Inci- 
dentally, bad  backed  McCastbt).  The  see- 
slon  was  pure  Intimidation.  The  Federal 
Conunimicatlons  Commission  has  stood  up 
to  criticism  and  interference  before  this. 
But  the  members  may  have  to  pinch  them- 
selves right  now  to  be  sure  that  the  Job 
Congress  gave  them  was  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  or  necessity. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch] 

McCabtrt   Caixs  Onx-Man   Hkakino  Airxa 

FCC  Rsruszs  To  Givx  Hzaxst  TV  Channxi. 

ASSIONKD     TO     EdXTCATIOM'— CoMMisaioMxas 

SiTMlCONKD     BT      PHONX     WrTHOUT     OTBXB 

CoMMrrrxx     Mxmbxbs     Bkino     Nortrui*— 

Latkx  Tolo  Txamscxipt  or  MxxTOfa  Was 

Oaxblxd 

(By  Edward  A.  Harris) 

WASHnfOTOM.  May  16. — Conflicting  reports 
arose  today  as  to  whether  Senator  Joemm  B. 
McCaxtht,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  had 
used  hlfl  position  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
investigating  subcommittee  to  help  the 
Hearst  Corp..  whose  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
backed  McCAvrHT  for  reelection.  In  Its  light 
for  a  television  r.hannwl  lloei 
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The  conflicting  reports,  spring  from  an  ex- 
traordinary hearing  held  last  month  In  the 
offices  of  the  committee,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  still  something  of  a  mystery. 

The  channel  battle  is  centered  in  MU- 
waukee,  where  the  Hearst  Corp.  is  seeking 
s  commercial  television  station.  At  pres- 
ent, because  of  a  freeze  on  television  con- 
struction which  was  not  lifted  until  1963,  the 
Milwaukee  Joiu-nal  has  the  only  conunercial 
television  outlet  there.  

There  are  now  three  VHF  (very  high  fre- 
quency) channels,  the  type  in  ordinary  com- 
mercial use — In  Milwaukee— channels  4.  10, 
and  13.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  operat- 
ing on  channel  4.  Two  FCC  applicants  are 
competing  for  a  license  to  operate  on  chan- 
nel 13 — the  Milwaukee  Area  Telecasting 
Corp.,  and  the  Milwaukee  Broadcasting  Co. 

■TBOMO  COMPRTnON 

The  Hearst  Corp.,  rather  than  switch  Its 
application  to  channel  12  where  the  competi- 
tion already  U  strong,  is  Insisting  that  it  has 
a  right  to  channel  10,  the  channel  it  sought 
before  the  reshuffle  of  channel  allocations  In 
April  1952 — a  reshuffle  that  resulted  In  chan- 
nel 10  being  reserved  by  the  FCC  for  non- 
commercial educational  use. 

In  its  reallocation  of  channels  for  the  Mil- 
waukee area,  the  FCC  also  assigned  to  MU- 
waukee  three  UHF  channels — tiltra  high  fre- 
quency— whose  commercial  development 
lies  in  the  future  because  few  sets  are  now 
equipped  to  receive  this  frequency.         ^^ 

Competition  also  is  strong  for  these  UHF 
stations,  even  though  their  full  use  may  be 
years  in  the  future.  One  Milwaukee  UHF 
channel  has  already  been  licensed  by  the 
FCC.  The  Hearst  Corp.  could  apply  for  1 
of  the  remaining  2,  but  here  again  it 
would  be  the  last  in  line.  It  U.  therefore, 
sticking  to  its  fight  for  channel  10. 

Inquiry  developed  that  last  February  0 
Senator  McCaktht  and  Senator  Auexamdkb 
Wn.xT.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin.  JolnUy 
wrote  the  FCC  urging  that  channel  10  be 
withdrawn  from  reservation  as  an  educa- 
tional TV  outlet  and  lie  assigned  to  commer- 
cial use  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of 
Wisconsin. 

They  suggested  further  In  their  letter  that 
the  needs  of  educational  TV  could  be  pro- 
vided adequately  by  the  UHF  channels,  ad- 
ding: "We  are  both,  of  ^ivse,  keenly  aware 
of  the  great  educatlonal"potentlalltles  of  the 
TV  media,  and  we  are  deeply  desirous  that 
the  people  of  Milwaukee  receive  educational 
programs.  But  we  cannot  see  how  the  com- 
mission, if  it  persists  in  what  we  feel  to  be 
an  arbitrary,  unjustified  policy,  will  be  ade- 
quately and  promptly  serving  the  education- 
al, cultural,  and  other  needs  of  the  people  of 
Milwaukee." 

HXAXST  AFPUCATIOH  BBJaCTB> 

Also  involved  is  the  Milwaukee  Board  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  which  has 
competed  with  the  Hearst  Corp.  for  Channel 
10. 

After  listening  to  oral  argiunents.  the  FCC 
rejected  the  Hearst  application  on  the  ground 
that  the  channel  had  been  reserved  for  non- 
commercial television.  A  Heaht  petition  for 
reconsideration  is  pending. 

It  was  after  the  Hearst  petition  had  been 
denied,  and  while  the  FCC  was  free  .to  ap- 
prove the  application  of  the  educational 
group  if  it  so  desired,  that  the  mysterious 
"hearing"  was  called  by  Senator  McCaxtht. 

The  meeting,  or  "hearing,"  was  held  AprU 
is.  a  Monday.  Those  summoned  were  Paul  A. 
Walker,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  FCC 
and  still  a  member,  and  Eugene  H.  Merrill, 
a  Democrat,  who  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
was  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  Republican 
from  McCabtht's  home  State.  John  C.  Doer- 
fer.  They  were  accompanied  In  an  advisory 
capacity  by  Benedict  P.  Cottone,  then  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  FCC. 

As  far  as  the  Post-Dispatch  could  ascer- 
tain, no  other  mnnber  of  the  investigating 
subcommittee  was  notified  of  the  meeting. 


MOCaxtht  was  the  only  Senator  present.  Also 
present  were  committee  counsel  Francis  D. 
Flanagan  and  the  assistant  counsel,  C.  B. 
Rogers,  Jr.  The  two  FCC  ccnxunlssioners  were 
sworn  in,  a  stenotyplst  was  called  to  take  a 
fuU  record  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  "wit- 
nesses" were  questioned  closely  about  the 
entire  Hearst  verstis  educatlraxal  TV  fight. 

TIAtnCUPT  Utat  AVAOABLX 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  McCax- 
tht was  asked  by  one  of  the  FCC  commis- 
sioners if  a  transcript  would  l>e  made  avail- 
able to  the  participants.  He  was  told  that  It 
would.  Later,  however,  when  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sought  a  transcript,  he  was  told 
that  none  was  available  because  the  steno- 
typlst had   "garbled"  her   notes. 

MCCAXTHT,  the  Post-Dispatch  was  In- 
formed, seemed  to  want  assurance  from  the 
two  commissioners  that  the  FCC  would  not 
grant  the  educational  group's  application 
during  the  remaining  days  of  Walker's  chalr- 
n^anship. 

He  also  seemed  to  feel,  the  Post-Dispatch 
was  told,  that  the  Hearst  people  had  not 
been  treated  fairly  inasmuch  as  a  TV  monop- 
oly situation  existed  in  Milwaukee. 

When  the  hearing  was  over  Cottone  asked 
McCaxtht  and  his  counsel  if  they  would 
clarify  the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  Cot- 
tone told  the  Poet-Dispatch  that  he  and  the 
two  FCC  members  were  then  told  that  the 
hearing  could  be  regtirded  as  an  executive 
session.  This  was  corroborated  by  Walker 
and  Merrill  In  separate  statements  to  the 
Post- Dispatch. 

But  McCartbt  himself  apparently  has  now 
disputed  this.  Senator  Hknxt  M.  Jackson, 
Democrat,  of  Washington,  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  told  the  Poet-Dispatch  that 
because  of  a  number  of  inquiries  he  had 
received  he  asked  McCaxtht  to  explain  what 
kind  of  meeting  or  hearing  had  been  held 
that  day. 

McCaxtht  told  me  it  was  not  a  commit- 
tee meeting,  that  no  committee  meeting 
whatever  had  been  held  that  day.  Senator 
Jackson  said. 

Jackson  added  that  he  questioned  the 
chairman  because,  if  It  was  a  hearing  or 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  no  one  had 
notified  him  in  advance.  No  other  com- 
mittee member  could  be  found  who  was 
notified  there  would  be  a  committee  meet- 
ing that  day. 

One  committee  member,  who  declined  to 
permit  use  of  his  name,  did  tell  the  Post- 
Dispatch  that  McCaxtht  may  have  sent  out 
a  general  notice  that  the  subcommittee 
would  delve  into  the  operations  of  the  FCC, 
but  this  member,  too,  said  there  was  no 
notice  given  him  of  any  meeting  April  13. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  conflict  over  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding,  the  mystery  waa 
deepened  a  few  days  afterward  when  inves- 
tigators from  the  BicCarthy  committee  de- 
scended on  the  officers  of  the  FCC  to  de- 
mand its  files.  These  finally  were  given 
them  on  condition  they  be  examined  there. 
This  episode  took  place  after  Walker  had 
been  replaced  as  chairman  by  Republican 
Bosel  H.  Hyde. 

Efforts  to  reach  Senator  McCaxtht  for  a 
statement  were  unsuccessful.  Members,  in 
addition  to  McCaxtht  and  Jackson,  are  Re- 
publicans Kaxl  E.  Munbt.  of  South  Dakota ; 
Evxxxrr  M.  Djxkskn,  of  Illinois,  and  Chaxues 
E.  PoTTKX,  of  Michigan;  and  Democrats  John 
L.  McCixu^N,  of  Arkansas,  and  Stuaxt  Stm- 
nfGTON,  of  Missouri. 

The  conunittee  member  who  told  the 
Post-Dispatch  he  may  have  received  a  gen- 
eral notice  that  the  committee  woiild  inves- 
tigate the  PCC  was  not  aware  of  any  particu- 
lar situation  in  MUwaukee  meriting  Inquiry. 

Senator  Jackson  told  the  Post-Dispatch' 
he  does  not  totend  to  ask  McCaxtht  for  a 
transcript  of  the  April  13  proceeding  because, 
for  one  thing,  he  has  no  right  to  do  so  in 
view  of  the  chairman's  statement  that  it  waa 
not  a  committee  meeting,  and.  said  Jackson, 


he  has  no  particular  Interest  In  the  Mil- 
waukee television  situation. 

SmaiCONKD  BT  PRONS 

Walker  told  the  Post-Dispatch  he  was 
called  on  the  telephone  on  the  Saturday 
preceding  the  AprU  13  meeting.  A  McCar- 
thy aid  told  him.  he  said,  that  he  hoped 
Walker  would  be  willing  to  appear  "without 
subpena."  Walker  said  of  course  he  wotUd. 
MerriU  was  similarly  summoned. 

When  the  two  arrived  Monday  morning, 
they  were  told  to  wait  after  being  taken  into 
an  Inner  office  of  the  committee  rooms.  They 
waited  almost  an  hour  before  McCaxtht  ar- 
rived. The  meeting,  or  hearing,  lasted  about 
an  hour. 

The  freeze  on  new  television  stations  was 
lifted  in  AprU  1952.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  it  is  ' 
tmderstood.  was  about  to  be  granted  a  com- 
mercial TV  license  when  the  freeze  was  im- 
posed. When  it  was  lifted  the  FCC  an- 
nounced all  TV  applications  would  be  con- 
sidered anew,  and  it  also  reserved  channel 
10  in  Milwaukee  for  education  programs. 
These  FCC  actions  formed  the  basis  of  the 
corporation's  complaint. 

The  Post-Dispatch  was  told  that  McCaxtht 
wanted  any  action  held  up  \intil  the  whole 
subject  could  be  restudled  In  fairness  to  all 
parties  concerned.  The  two  commissioners 
made  no  promises,  the  Poet-Dispatch  was 
told,  but  did  teU  the  Senator  that  the  FCO 
had  no  plans  to  act  on  the  m:itter  that  week, 
llilB  appeared  to  satisfy  the  Senator.  A  few 
days  later,  MerrlU  left  office,  and  Hyde  suc- 
ceeded Walker  as  chairman. 

The  whcde  complex  question  of  educa- 
tional television  Is  now  under  study  by  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
headed  by  Senator  Chaki^xs  W.  Tobkt  (Re- 
publican) ,  New  Hampshire.  AU  FCC  matters 
fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Tobkt's  com- 
mittee, but  the  McCarthy  Investigating  com- 
mittee has  ranged  widely  among  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  its  search  tar  Conunu- 
nists  and  irregularities.  /* 

Walker  told  the  Post-Dispatch  he  consld-  ^ 
ered  the  AprU  13  proceedings  as  very  yax- 
tisual,  but  he  had  not  been  upset  by  th'em. 

Asked  to  define  the  kind  of  meeting  It 
was,  he  quipped:  *^ou  teU  me." 


Tribate  to  Brif .  Gen.  Fradc  T.  Hkes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  9, 
1953,  an  impressive  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  during 
which  a  picture  and  a  plaque  were  un- 
veiled in  honor  of  Prank  T.  Hines,  who 
for  many  years  was  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  On  that  occasion  the 
present  Administrator,  Mr.  Carl  R.  Gray, 
Jr.,  made  some  highly  appropriate  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TXXT  or  RXMAXKS  BT  OsN.  Caxl  R.  Okat,  Ad- 
xiNiSTaAToa  or  Vktkxans'  AiTAnts 

It  is  an  especial  honor  for  me  to  attend 
these  services  today  in  recognition  of  the 
outstanding  public  service  ctf  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hines.  

Our  country  has  engaged  In  nine  wan  aatf 
General  Hlnee  has  known  three  of  than. 
When  I  remind  you  that  we  ar«  aUll  payinc 
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penflloiM  to  14  widows  of  th«  Mezleaxi  War 
and  that  It  baa  been  more  than  a  hundred 
years  since  that  war  ended  you  wlU  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  the  reteruia'  program, 
the  coet  to  the  taxpayers,  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience that  are  required  to  administer  It. 

General  Hlnee.  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  for  32  years,  demonstrated  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  to  the  veterans 
and  thtlr  dependents  that  he  Is  the  kind  of 
man  in  whom  they  could  belleTe.  Z  bellere 
the  affairs  of  the  Veterans  Administration  set 
an  example  for  honesty  and  efficiency 
throughout-  the  entire  Oovemment  service. 

Be  knows  veterans  and  their  problems. 
He  believed  In  building  hospitals  for  their 
care  and  treatment  in  places  where  they 
,  lived  so  that  It  would  be  convenient  for 
them  to  go  Into  the  hospital  and  convenient 
for  their  families  to  visit  them  while  they 
were  undergoing  medical  care.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  his  policy  In  building 
new  hospitals  to  care  for  our  enlarged  vet- 
eran population  as  a  restilt  o*  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  I  feel  that  that  la 
the  way  the  American  people  want  It. 

I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  gen- 
eral personally.  In  spite  of  the  rigors  of 
service  and  the  suporhuman  demands  that 
the  responsibility  of  public  service  has  placed 
upon  him,  he  Is  still  young  in  spirit  and  an 
Inspiration  to  all  of  lu  who  have  come  to 
honor  him  today  and  thousands  throughout 
the  country  who  would  like  to  be  here  to 
•hare  this  moment  with  us. 

On  your  behalf  as  well  as  my  own,  I  wish 
for  the  general  and  Mrs.  Hlnes  many  years 
of  health  and  happlnees  and  rich  memories 
of  a  Job  well  done. 

Row  I  wUl  ask  Colonel  IJams  to  come  over 
here  and  read  the  inscription  on  the  plaque. 
The  inacripUtxi  is  as  follows: 

■IPtmnk  T.  Hlnes.  brigadier  general.  United 
States  Army,  Retired,  as  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans  Bureau  and  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  he  served  under  five  Presidents 
for  32  years,  from  1923  to  l»4fi.  His  service 
to  veterans  and  to  his  country  was  outstand- 
ing in  Integrity,  efficiency,  and  IrinrlMnfiw 
IMS." 

Those  participating  In  the  ceremony  In- 
cluded Government  cdBdals  from  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to- 
gether with  friends  of  General  Hlnes  who  are 
engaged  In  buslneaa  and  Indxiatry.  Col. 
George  S.  IJama.  Director  of  National  Reha- 
bilitation Service  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  former  Assistant  Administrator 
under  General  Hlnes,  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  dedication. 

The  plaque  which  included  a  likeness  of 
General  Hlnes  was  furnished  by  employees 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  both  of  the 
field  and  central  office.  The  general  chair- 
man was  R.  L.  Jamagln,  chairman.  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals. 


A  V»ice  of  Ow  Owa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cauroBKiA 

IN  TBB  HOU8X  OF  RSPRESEI9TATIVE8 

Thursday,  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  Background  for  Tomorrow  for  May 

4.19S3: 

A  Vons  or  Ova  Oww  ? 

TWO  trips  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  one 
just  completed  and  the  other  to  begin  on 
May  9  or  thereabouts  mark  two  distinct 
turning  potnte  in  American  foreign  policy. 
First.  Um  "eontalnment"  tbeory  of  the  Tru« 


; 


idmlnlatratloa.  with  Ita  KATO  con- 
cept n  III  f sde:  the  second,  a  retreat  from  the 
disastous  DeaUst  policies  In  the  Middle 
■est  •  tul  Africa.  Mr.  Dulles  and  his  entour- 
age hi  ve  not  Included  Morocco  or  Tunisia  In 
their  1  tlno-ary.  but  the  business  of  regaining 
Arab  :  rlendship  will  have  to  take  both  na- 
tions  Intp  sharp  consideration. 

Alto  sether,  the  American  people  have  not 
understood  the  Implications  of  these  ap- 
paren'  reversals  in  outlook  nor  the  conse- 
quenc »  Involved.  Both  will  reflect  Imme- 
diatel; '  upon  the  economics  of  dally  life  and 
both  irill  evoke  controversy — at  least — ^be- 
tween those  Americans  who  will  be  con- 
demn(  d  as  isolationists  and  citizens  or  resi- 
dents who  may  be  recipients  of  other  epi- 
thets. 

Apart  from  hacy  generalities  surrounding 
such  I  olid  antiques  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  t:  te.  open-door  policy,  American  foreign 
policy  generally  emerged  fullblown  from  the 
polltl4&l  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
Demo  iratic  Parties.  Between  1873  and  1928, 
the  1st  uee  were  neatly  defined.  A  RepubUcan 
admli  ilstration  meant  restricted  immigra- 
tion, L  hands-off  philosophy  in  external  af- 
fairs, ind  protective  tariffs.  The  Democrats, 
on  ttaB  other  hand,  endorsed  low  tariffs  or 
none  at  all.  unrestricted  immigration  and. 
poasll  ly  due  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
forelga-bom  mlnorltlea,  an  alert  but  naive 
Inten  it  In  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

With  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal,  this 
co^ve  ilent  division  disappeared.  Social  leg- 
islate m.  labor  dictation,  and  a  practical  re- 
gard :  or  the  votes  of  the  conunon  man  stlm- 
ulate<l  a  disregard  for  the  necessities  of  a 
worki  ble  social  order.  To  attract  voters  pre- 
vious! y  outpromised  by  the  dealists.  the  Re- 
publlsans  abandoned  their  traditional  po- 
lltiea;  planks  for  a  me-too  endorsement  of 
the  E  eo-Democratic  internationalism. 

Tbi  late  Senator  Vandenberg's  mistaken 
blpar  isan  policy  removed  the  last  opposl- 
tlonli  t  checks  in  Congrees  to  the  disastrous 
cours  I  which  followed.  Frtnn  a  peak  of  re- 
spect In  1046,  the  United  SUtes  has  plunged 
to  \in  inrecedented  depths  of  disesteem  among 
the  f  hmlly  of  nations,  occupying  a  position 
rang!  ig  from  the  merely  contemptible  to  one 
of  oa  Oight  hatred.  jmA  the  latter  emotion 
ezlsti  largely  among  the  members  of  NATO 
rather  than  among  the  Soviet  satellites, 
when  their  contempt  is  shared  by  the  na- 
tions of  Asia.  It  is  not  untrue  to  state  that 
the  [  nlted  States  does  not  possess  a  single 
frlen<  ,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Can- 
ada, m  the  entire  world.  As  Mr.  Dulles 
fount  in  Europe,  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to 
purct  ase  even  the  mask  of  friendship  at  a 
price  we  can  now  afford  to  pay. 

For  sign  contempt  and  dislike  spring  from 
a  real  Ixatlon  of  weaknesses  we  have  demon- 
strat*  d  by  the  criminal  stupidity  of  our  post- 
war d  Isarmament  and  by  the  subsequent  en- 
dorse nent  of  other  nations'  foreign  policies 
Instet  d  of  one  of  our  own.  By  reliance  on 
the  t  nlted  Nations,  by  docile  acceptance  of 
BrltU  li  and  French  policies,  the  United  States 
has  Isrfelted  practical  world  leadership  In 
eT«y  :hing  but  name. 

Suiope  no  longer  needs  us.  At  the  pres- 
ent ]  Qoment,  Prance,  Benelux,  and  West 
Gem  uiy  have  reattained  their  prewar  pro- 
ducti  re  capacities.  England  is  lagging  and 
the  <hances  are  against  her  recovery  for 
many  reasons  besides  the  fact  her  indtistrles 
depezd  on  free  trade  and  world  pettoe.  No 
natlo  1  of  fewer  than  60  million  Inhabitants 
Is  a  Orst-class  power  In  theee  fluid  time* 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  England,  Soot- 
land,,  and  Northern  Ireland  Is  an  isolated 
memlter  of  a  looee  community  of  nations 
whosi  I  self-interest  has  already  demonstrated 
the  Inal  disruption  of  what  now  has  be- 
an obsolete  political  system.  Never- 
thelei  a.  Britain  reluctantly  releases  hn  fad- 
ing g:  orles  and  her  weakening  grip  on  former 
Impel  lat  posBeaalons  has  been  strengthened 
by  tte  Infatuatlcm  of  the  DeaUst  admlnls- 
tratlcna.    Once  the  United  States  adopts  a 


healthy  and  Independent  foreign  poUer.  th* 
United  ESngdom  wUl  aotomatlrally  drop  Into 
position  between  Germany  and  Sweden  and 
there  is  no  reasonable  providence  which  can 
support  her  on  a  more  important  pedestaL 

Since  1945,  American  foreign  poUoy  ha* 
been  a  contradiction  In  terms.  There  has 
existed  either  no  policy  at  all.  or  a  policy 
designed  by  another  nation  for  that  nation's 
primary  benefit.  ChronologlcaUy,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  supported  the  follow- 
ing alien  policies  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States:  1948-47,  Soviet  BusaU;  1048-49. 
Israel:  1950-61.  England  and  France;  1062 
and  into  1953.  as  during  1061. 

Between  1946  and  1947,  the  United  SUtes 
aided  the  Soviet  policies  by — 

1.  Encouraging  the  Indonesian  rebellloa 
against  the  Dutch. 

2.  Submission  to  the  Russian  veto  prin- 
ciple in  the  U.  N. 

3.  Appealing  to  the  Spanish  people  to  over* 
throw  the  Fascist  Franco  regime  In  Spain. 

4.  Abandoning  Nationalist  China  foUow- 
ing  the  Marshall  report. 

5.  Recalling  the  American  Minister  from 
Spain  and  banning  Spain  from  the  U.  N. 

6.  Encouraging  the  dissolution  of  the 
British  Empire  In  Asia. 

7.  The  Incorporation  of  TalU  agreement 
provisions  into  draft  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 

Thoee  noted  above  were  the  major  poal- 
tive  actions  of  the  Deallst  administrations 
in  conformity  with  Soviet  external  poUey. 
Scores  of  negative  contributions,  such  as 
merely  verbal  proteeta  against  offenses  In 
Germany,  in  Manchuria,  In  the  Balkans  as 
well  as  in  the  United  Nations,  have  aided 
Soviet  Russia  and  debased  the  United  SUtea. 

In  addition  to  the  inclusion  of  this  Na- 
tion into  two  world  wars  which,  after  win- 
ning, we  have  been  forced  to  repudiate  toy 
the  financial  and  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  loeers,  the  United  SUtes  has  followed 
French  and  British  foreign  policies  by — 

1.  Repreesive  provisions  against  National* 
1st  Chinese  activity. 

2.  Tolerance  of  pre-Korea  actlvltlea  by 
Bed  China. 

3.  The  furtive  attempt  to  admit  Red  China 
to  the  U.  N.     The  Achesonian  ref  \isal  to  veto. 

4.  Support  of  the  British  position  against 

Egypt. 

5.  Tolerance  of  French  pollce-sUte  rule  la 
Morocco  and  Tunisia. 

6.  Promotion  of  Maginot  Line  philosophy 
in  the  United  SUtes.     (NATO,  etc.) 

7.  Backing  of  futile  French  politico-mili- 
tary war  in  Indochina  without  compensatory 
guarantiee  In  Asia  or  Africa. 

8.  The  war-wlthout-vlctory  program  in 
Korea. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  weak 
or  negative  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  U  exemplified  in  almost  in- 
niunerable  instances.  WhUe  it  is  reoognlaed 
that  German,  Spanish,  and  Japanese  sup- 
port will  be  vital  to  an  American  poaition 
of  world  leadership,  the  Department  of  SUU 
has  sided  with  Britain  and  France  in  meas- 
ures harmful  to  the  natural  allies  mentioned. 
Calculated  insulU  by  President  Tr\mian 
against  the  Spanish  regime  occvirred  •ioog 
with  actions  encouraging  the  French  am- 
bitions In  the  Saar  as  well  as  British  attempU 
to  paralyse  the  Japaneee  textile  and  shipping 
industries.  In  no  case  did  the  United  SUtes 
stand  to  make  gains  on  these  actions;  only 
Ic 


What  then  shoxild  govern  American  for- 
eign policy  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East?  Should  Washington,  like  the  decadent 
and  dying  Rome,  continue  to  bribe  con- 
temptuous allies,  purchase  mercenary  armies, 
and  appease  our  enemies  simply  because  our 
aseodates  appease  them?  Should  we  die- 
tribute  oiu'  strength  and  wealth  abroad  so 
that  nothing  is  left  at  home  for  our  ova 
welfare  and  protection?  •  •  * 
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Fortunately,  there  are  less  fantastic  solu- 
tions. Our  first  concern  should  be  reinte- 
gration of  military  strength  at  home  with  a 
firm  declaration  of  national  intentions. 
Only  if  w»  are  strong  at  home  can  we  be 
strong  abroad.  There  is  no  paradox  here, 
but  no  nation  who  relies  upon  presumptive 
or  even  actual  allies  possesses  a  voice  of  ite 
own.  Tb  be  respected,  upon  which  all  na- 
tional liking  is  based,  it  is  first  eesential  to 
be  so  strong  as  to  earn  it.  Since  the  United 
SUtes  cherishes  no  imperUl  ambitions, 
strength  presento  no  threat  to  a  friend  and  it 
exerte  remarkably  eradicative  qualities  upon 
a  list  of  enemies. 

Then,  there  are  responslbilitiee  abroad. 
The  United  SUtes  has  already  committed 
Itself  to  a  policy  of  anticoloniallsm.  This 
must  either  be  repudiated  or  endorsed  by 
appropriate  action.  France  must  strongly 
be  persuaded  to  restore  civil  rlghU  to  the 
native  Moroccans  and  Tunisians  in  order 
that  we  may  present  an  argimient  to  the 
Soviet  Union  unweakened  by  hypocrisy,  and 
Improve  our  position  everywhere. 

Since  we  have  stripped  the  Japaneee  of  the 
ability  to  defend  themselves  In  Red  Asia, 
we  must,  in  some  fashion,  arrange  that  Ko- 
rea and  Formoea  do  not  become  future 
sprlngbotTds  for  a  Red  attack  and  we  miist, 
ourselves,  guarantee  Japan  against  assault 
from  Sakhalin  or  Siberia. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  must  support 
Egypt's  sund  in  the  matters  of  the  Sudan 
and  the  Sues  Canal,  on  the  condition  that 
Egypt  then  joint  a  middle  eastern  defense  al- 
liance upon  a  British  departure  from 
Egyptian  territory.  In  the  Arab  lands,  since 
Israel  is  a  fait  accompli,  there  is  our  plain 
responsibility  for  the  Palestinian  refugees, 
808.000  of  them  slowly  growing  Insane  with 
privation  and  inactivity.  These  people  must 
be  provided  with  new  opportunities  before 
they  pass  the  mental  point  of  no  return. 
Means  exist  for  the  cure  but  there  must  be 
immediate  action,  unimpeded  by  political 
tumbling.  Even  the  necessary  money  Is 
available. 

Altogether,  an  overhaul — and  not  only  in 
personnel — Is  indicated.  The  entire  struc- 
ture of  our  affairs  with  other  nations  must 
be  reexamined  and  reoriented  to  the  Ameri- 
can benefit,  even  if  it  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Undersecretariat 
of  SUte  for  the  consistent  conduct  of  our 
business  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Tbc  Great  Tvunf  Poial 

EXTE{7SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

CH^  mssovu 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  19S3 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  I 
do  not  believe  that  total  war  is  inevita- 
ble, the  article  which  follows  is  so  per- 
cepUve  and  informed  that  it  should  be 
widely  read.  It  appeared  in  the  Sat- 
urday Review  of  May  16,  1953.  and  is  by 
David  L.  Oohn,  who  has  been  a  war  cor- 
respondent and  world  traveler  as  well 
as  a  shrewd  observer,  and  is  also  the 
author  of  several  books,  among  them 
Where  I  Was  Bom  and  Raised  and  This 
Is  the  Story. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

TBC    GaXAT   TUBKUCQ   PODTX 

(By  David  L,  Cohn)       1 
We  are  living  In  the  night  of  toUl  crisis. 
Ood  is  dethroned  from  his  central  place  in 
the  universe.    TradlUon  loses  the  force  of  lU 


eompulskm.  Ancient  values  are  radically  re- 
valued. The  great  truths  are  dmled  or  dis- 
torted. Black  becomes  white;  ttie  horiaontal. 
vertical. 

Above  the  roaring  of  Jet  engines,  one  hears 
the  quiet  voice  of  Pascal's  lethal  antagonist: 
"I  shall  have  to  kill  you  because  you  Uve  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  But  if  you  Uved 
on  this  side  of  the  river  I  should  not  have  to 
kill  you." 

Whole  nations  sink  out  of  sight.  Whole 
peoples  are  imprisoned.  Whole  populations 
are  dispossessed  to  walk  directionless  upon 
the  cold  crust  of  a  cold  earth.  This  is  not 
only  a  time  of  the  breaking  of  the  nations. 
It  is  also  a  time  when  men,  posseesed  of  a 
Satanic  knowledge,  break  the  will  of  nations. 

Today's  InstrumenU  of  communications 
are  superb.  It  is  natural  to  men  to  conunu- 
nlcate  with  one  another,  business  being  one 
of  their  subtlest,  most  persistent  efforU  to 
this  end.  The  discoverers  ot  the  16th  and 
16th  centxiries  sought  to  erase  from  their 
mapa  huge  areas  marked  "terra  incogniU." 
Today,  however,  we  are  marking  "terra  In- 
cogniU" upon  large  areas  of  the  world  map. 
They  Include  the  Soviet  Union,  containing 
one-sixth  of  the  earth's  land  surface;  Red 
China,  with  one-fifth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion; Poland.  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  llbet.  Even  the  names  of 
the  former  Baltic  SUtes  have  disappeared. 
We  know  little  of  what  goes  on  among  more 
than  a  third  of  the  earth's  people. 

Today,  despite  the  technical  achievemento 
in  oonununicatlon,  there  is  less  communica- 
tion between  great  groups  of  men  than  there 
was  in  the  roadless,  oxcart  Middle  Ages. 
The  airplane  rusU  in  ite  hangar.  Tbe  tele- 
phone rote  on  iU  cradle.  The  postman  does 
not  make  his  appointed  rounds.  Marco  Polo 
had  a  freedom  of  mobility  that  is  denied  us; 
and  so  did  Prester  John. 

Books  are  burned;  their  authors  crucified. 
The  shadow  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  length- 
ens. It  reaches  us  even  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Tongues  thicken  with  fear. 

Ours  is  tbe  first  civlllBation  that  ever 
chanted  ite  own  doom,  hour  by  hour,  day  by 
day,  to  the  agonized,  silent,  antiphonal 
chorus  of  millions  of  people.  How  many 
years  is  it  since  we  began  the  chant?  Tes- 
terday:  "Fifteen  of  our  airplanes  failed  to 
return."  And  now:  "Last  night  in  Korea 
our  patrols.  The  French,  in  the  7th  year  of 
their  Indochina  war.  The  fighting  in  the 
Holy  Land.  A  flight  of  vampire  ]ete  landed 
today  at  Hong  K(mg.  In  Malaya  yesterday 
Communist  guerrillas  shot.  Rioters  In 
Cairo's  streete  burnt.  Figures  released  today 
about  our  airbases  in  Greenland  show." 

We  listen  comfortably  in  our  living  romns, 
as  to  tales  of  far  away  and  long  ago,  credulous 
but  disbelieving. 

For  centuries  European  wars  were  largely 
fought  with  armies  of  mercenaries.  The  lives 
of  tbe  people  of  the  homelands  were  often 
little  disturbed  by  the  confiicte.  Now  we 
have  people's  armies  and  toUl  mobilization 
with  the  people  and  their  cities  as  prime 
military  targete. 

This  Is  how  war  looks  to  them,  as  described 
by  Carlo  Levi: 

"War  weighs  down  upon  the  masses,  al- 
though they  take  part  in  It,  as  a  tremendous 
obsciu-ity,  as  a  phenomenon  of  nature,  in- 
different and  mysterious.  The  cold  stars  of 
winter  glitter  in  their  familiar  abodes  In  the 
cloudless  sky;  but  from  the  fo\ir  corners  of 
heaven  there  swoop  down,  like  angels  or 
demons,  the  wings  of  the  bombers.  The 
howl  of  the  city's  sirens,  in  the  gray  dawn  of 
the  roofs,  is  the  voice  of  war.  •  •  • 

"A  machine  is  speaking,  a  machine  Is 
fighting,  and  the  man  inside  Is  no  longer  a 
warrior  or  really  a  man:  he  has  merged  with 
the  machine  and  assiimed  its  indliferenoe. 
Ite  certainty;  together  with  it,  he  has  turned 
again  into  a  double  monster,  a  bsastllks 
monster  of  remote  antiquity.  •  •  •  A  thou- 
sand new  Orlons,  evil  and  smiling,  are  out 


to  htmt  throngh  the  great  forest  of  heaven. 
At  the  roar  of  their  home  the  dragons  of  old 
awaken,  and  blood,  ready  to  be  abed,  throbs 
violently  in  every  heart,  which  Is  filled  with 
ancient  terrors  and  the  most  ancient  hopes."* 

The  wars  Increase  In  dimensions  and  de- 
stnictivenees.  (Britain  lost  one-fourth  of 
her  wealth  in  the  last  war.)  They  come  at 
shorter  and  shorter  Intervals.  There  was  a 
eentury  of  relative  peace  in  the  world  be- 
tween Waterloo  In  1816  and  the  Mame  in 
1914;  a  long  time  for  men  ^mrtng  whom  war 
is  normal  and  peace  atmormal.  We  then 
grew  swiftly  secure  behind  the  shield  of  the 
British  Navy,  while  Englishmen  died  at  the 
Khyber  and  Khartoxun,  "far  from  the  EngUsh 
'  q>eech  and  far  from  the  English  singing." 
as  Masefield  wrote  of  his  countrymen  at 
GalUpoll. 

But  there  were  only  20  years  between  the 
ending  of  the  First  World  War  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second;  a  period,  not  of  peace, 
but  of  uneasy  armistice.  (In  1917.  when 
Gen.  Tasker  BliSS,  United  SUtes  Army,  was 
asked  how  long  he  thoiight  the  war  would 
last,  he  prophetically  replied.  "For  50  years.") 
The  last  war,  starting  In  1939.  continues  to- 
day in  all  but  name  and  scope. 

As  it  was  man's  first  true  world  war,  so 
today's  revolutions  are  man's  first  true  world 
revolutions.  Their  fires  bxirn  everywhere  to 
some  degree.  Tet  former  great  (western) 
revolutions — the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  French  and  American  revolutions — 
did  not  affect  all  of  the  world.  Asia,  Africa, 
and  other  areas  slumbered  through  them. 
Now  Asia  and  Africa  fiame  with  revolution. 

Two  global  wars  have  brought  men  not 
to  their  senses,  but  to  the  brink  of  penulti- 
mate disaster.  The  so-called  peace  of  today 
is  obviously  a  monstrous  make-believe;  a 
nightmarish  fiction  to  which  men  lend  cre- 
dence for  by  so  doing  there  may  be  hope  of 
a  day,  and  still  another  day,  under  the  stui. 

All  the  parte  of  the  world  are  simultane- 
ously and  unpreoedentedly  out  of  Joint. 
The  commonwealth  of  fear  is  universal. 
More  has  happened  to  men  within  the  past 
60  years  than  during  the  preceding  thousand 
years,  there  being,  however,  no  plethora  of 
Bachs  or  Shelleys.  It  is  only  39  years  since 
German  lancers  clattered  down  the  Roman 
roads  of  Belgiiun  on  an  afternoon  of  siunmer 
in  1914  when  the  19th  century  lay  a-dylng. 
But  what  mind  can  envisage,  much  less  fully 
understand,  the  measure  of  change  that  has 
since  occurred? 

The  face  of  the  world  has  tmdergone  a 
cruel  surgery;  there  has  been  an  incompara- 
ble destruction  of  lives  and  treasure:  the 
lamps  of  civilisation  have  been  dimmed  al- 
most to  extinction.  The  period  witnessed  the 
disappearance  of  ancient  kingdoms  and  the 
rise  of  new  nations;  the  earth-shaking  Rus- 
sian revolution:  the  coming  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  communism  as  world  forces;  convulsions 
of  the  east  productive  of  such  mighty  phe- 
nomena as  Red  China  and  free  India;  tbe 
swift  decline  of  the  British,  French,  Nether- 
lands, German,  Japanese  empires:  the  forced 
transfers  of  populations:  the  enslaving  and 
slaughtering  of  tens  of  railllons  of  peofde; 
the  shattering  of-  channels  of  commerce 
built  up  throiigh  centuries;  and,  a  phenome- 
non of  the  first  magnltiide,  the  emergence 
of  the  United  SUtes  from  Isolationism  to 
world  leadership. 

This  period  also  saw  a  baleful  light  never 
before  known  on  earth  as  we  exploded  a  lesser 
sun  over  Hiroshima.  But  among  men  there 
Is  neither  peace  nor  prospect  of  peace.  Before 
them  the  granite  mountain;  behind  them  the 
icy  sea  congealed. 

The  ci4>taliu  and  the  kings  depart.  Only 
yesterday  they  were  a  numerous  company. 
In  the  west  there  are  stiU  proud  nations  that 
a  little  white  ago  strode  mightily  acroes  the 
globe.  Strong,  secure,  ri^  In  the  accretions 
of  centuries,  they  bdd  tbe  gorgeoos  east  In 
Xes.  Now  partuny  sustained  by  as.  they  lie 
wsak  and  csjiosed  to  tbe  attacks  at  a  power- 
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dlMdutlon.  In  their  streets  soxrnd  the  bank- 
ing at  American  arms  as  the  New  World  seeks 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old. 

Most  striking  Is  this.  As  by  some  Incom- 
prehensible msrstlclsm.  the  stage  has  been 
cleared  oi  all  but  two  giant  antagonists. 
Embittered  and  embattled,  the  one  holds  half 
the  world  In  lU  grip.  The  other  haltingly 
sustains  the  other  half. 

In  the  brief  span  of  S8  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  jumped  from  the  oxcart  Into  the 
airplane.  She  has  risen  from  a  second-rate 
underdeveloped  eastern  European  power  to 
a  position  where  she  Is  matched  only  by  the 
United  States.  Many  European  and  Asian 
nations  have  fallen  under  her  Influence. 
Her  control  extends  to  800  million  people; ' 
nearly  half  of  mankind.  Primitive  and  ad- 
vanced, her  soldiers  go  with  black  bread  in 
their  hands  and  the  awful  secrets  of  nuclear 
fission  In  their  minds. 

She  Is  a  novel  enemy.  We  have  never 
faced  one  quite  like  her.  She  has  a  fanati- 
cal sense  of  mission  to  dominate  the  world; 
one  that  antedates  Karl  Marx.  Even  when 
she  was  in  extremis  diiring  the  last  war. 
abundant  evidence  proves  that  her  sense  of 
mission  remained  unchanged.  She  tells 
time,  not  by  years  or  decades,  but  by  cen- 
txirles.  In  terms,  so  to  speak,  of  organism 
she  Is  to  the  high-bred,  febrile,  Intricately 
organized  West  as  the  earthworm  to  the  race- 
horse. Her  Communist  leaders — as  the 
Nazis — have  been  at  some  pains  to  tell  us 
that  It  is  we  or  they. 

In  Western  Europe  fatigue  weighs  heavily 
upon  many  people.  The  massive  bloodlet- 
tings of  successive  wars,  the  destruction  of 
property,  the  shock  of  stupendous  change, 
the  humiliations  and  horrors  of  enemy  in- 
vasion have  sapped  their  will.  I  believe  that 
if  when  Hitler  had  Invaded  France  and  the 
low  countries,  he  had  established  them  as 
genuinely  autonomous  parts  of  a  future 
Oerman  Empire  and  treated  them  with  dig- 
nity, they  would  not  have  rebelled.  A 
Europe  unified  even  by  force  might  have 
seemed  preferable  to  a  Europe  forever  at  war. 
If  tomorrow  war  should  again  swoop  down 
upon  these  tired,  dispirited  people,  woxUd 
they  fight,  or  would  they  regard  anything — 
slavery,  communism,  Russian  occupation — 
as  preferable  to  war? 

Today  the  NATO  countries  are  reluctant 
to  rearm  In  keeping  with  the  supreme  risk 
because  to  them  this  means  robbing  the 
skimpy  present  for  the  sake  of  a  perhaps 
even  skimpier  and  certainly  dubious  future; 
one  marked  iKieslbly  by  man's  definitively 
catastrophic  war.  But  before  condemning 
them,  let  us  remember  this.  They  died  by 
millions  in  two  global  wars  within  a  genera- 
tion. Their  cities  were  tumbled  to  the 
ground.  They  were  hurled  from  wealth  to 
poverty.  They  had  the  enemy  on  their  soil. 
We  endured  none  of  these  things.  Tet  fa- 
tigue Is  already  creeping  upon  us.  We  are 
reaching  the  limits  of  ovir  patience  In  Ko- 
rea. We  groan  over  o\ur  tax  b\irdens  In  the 
midst  of  our  riches.  Five  years  ago  we  were 
ready  with  quick  answers  to  world  problems. 
Today  we  are  leas  sure. 

What  of  the  ancient  East?  Its  once  hope- 
less people  have  become  hopeful.  Hope- 
lessness is  narcotic,  paralyzing  the  will.  But 
hope  Is  stimulating,  being  the  adrenalin  of 
the  spirit.  Today  it  beats  In  the  breasts  of 
millions  of  orientals.  They  yearn  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  world's  goods  than  they 
have  ever  had,  and  nothing  will  keep  them 
from  attempting  to  get  It.  If  they  should 
fall,  what  have  they  to  loee?  Democracy? 
They  have  never  had  It;  nor  do  they  compre- 
hend it.  Freedom?  They  have  never  known 
It.  Ufe  Itself?  How  dear  is  life  when  It  is 
an  unending  misery  from  birth  to  an  early 
grave,  the  grave  that  oomM  mercifully  toe 
most  mientals? 

In  Persia  I  talked  with  a  peasant  who  had 
seen  a  can  of  our  dog  food.  He  said  that  if 
he  could  get  such  a  can  once  a  week  for  his 
family,  he  would  be  happy.    He  might  be 


wHUngi  to  die  to  realize  his  ambition  to  lead 
the  llf  4  of  an  American  dog.  Here  the  words 
oS  Keic  Hoffer  are  pertinent: 

'On«  of  the  rules,"  he  says,  -that  emerges 
from  a  consideration  of  the  factors  that  pro- 
mote a  Blf -sacrifice  Is  that  we  are  less  ready 
to  die  :  or  what  we  have  or  are  than  for  what 
we  wis  1  to  have  and  to  be.  It  Is  a  perplexing 
and  ur  pleasant  truth  that  when  men  already 
have  'lomethlng  worth  fighting  for,'  they 
usually  do  not  feel  like  fighting.  People 
who  ill  e  full,  worthwhile  lives  are  not  usxxally 
ready  o  die  for  their  own  In^rests  nor  tea 
their  c  juntry  nor  for  a  holy  cause.  Craving, 
not  ha  ring.  Is  the  mother  of  a  reckless  giving 
of  onetelf." 

Perhfips 


this  throws  some  light  upon  what 
the  unreasonable  attitudes  of 
>eople8:   their  disdain  of  logic;   their 
By    contrast    with    those    who 
how    overwhelmingly    numerous    are 
irho  crave, 
disorder,  and  nameless  horrcM^  stalk 
compounded  by.  as  Santayana  put 
iore  of  self-hatred  and  self -contempt; 
throwing  for  something  dUferent,  and 
dark  impulse  to  destroy  everything 
the  impertinence  to  exist." 
paradoxically,  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
droupe  of  men  glows  their  ancient  de- 
one  world.     They  have  always,  how- 
too  irrational  to  realize  It  through 
of  law  and  ordered  organization. 
desire  persists  and  it  will  be  brought 
fruition.  I  believe,  at  whatever  cost;  even 
new  structure  must  be  erected  upon 
niins  of  \the  old  after  there  has  been 
out  the  "deep,  dark  impulse  to  destroy - 
ling   that   has   the   impertinence    to 
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Obv^usly  nothing  is  more  irrational  than 
that  because  men  are  capable  of 
rationally  they  will  necessarily  do 
need  one  labor  the  point  that  men 
coiistantly  Irrational  l|»  their  conduct  of 
affairs.     (Fortunately,   however,   it   is 
the  other  fellow  who  Is  "unreason- 
Even    the    organized    religions    are 
of  lethal  irrationality.    Biblical  Jews 
"heathen"    In    God's    name.     Later 
slaughtered  Jews  and  Moslems  in 
name,  and  Moslems  murdered  Jews 
C^lstians  in  the  Proidtet's  name,  while 
yesterday  in  India,  Hindus  and  Mos- 
k  Hied  one  another  by  thousands. 

grandiose  madness  of  our  time  manl- 

liself  in  wars  of  annihilation  and  revo- 

that  take  the  lives  of  millions.    But 

always  present  an  everyday  madness 

I  select  a  few  examples  at  random 

1  he  many  available.     It  is  plainly  In' 

Middle  Bast  gas  should  bum  in  the 

desert    when    millions    of    Western 

clamor   for   it.     But   a   pipeline 

be  built  because  of  the  conflicting 

through  which  it  must  pass. 

cfiually  madness  that  Western  Europe 

enjoy  the  benefits  of  mass  produc- 

l^aiise  vested  Interests,  fears,   greed. 

Into  squabbling  prlnclpahtles. 

ve  Americans  in  better  estate?    Would 

at   this    midnight  hour,  establish 

comAaonwealth  with  Western  Europe,  hav- 

liommon  passport  among  other  things 

Are   we   prepared   to   permit 

nations  to  have  wide  access  to  our 

—the  world's  richest  and  most  com- 

tiarkets — so  that,  freely  selling  as  well 

buflng  here,  they  may  earn  their  way 

world?     The  answer  to  both  ques- 

,  No.    At  the  end  of  December  1952, 

restricted   by   quota   Imports   into   this 

of    dried    buttermilk,    cream,    and 

milk.     The  dairy  lobby  speaks  with 

thoi^sand  mouths.    The  Secretary  of  State 

one. 

the  Communists,  it  is  their  way  or 
They  substitute  dogma  for  reason, 
f^thful  question  it  at  their  peril.    Un- 
to  communicate   because    words 
mean  the  same  to  them  and  to  us, 
alternately  regard  one  another  as  lacom< 
prehe^slble  oe  tmspeakable. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  true  that,  in  Ber- 
trand  Russell's  words.  "Ninety  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  world  would  rather  run  the 
risk  of  being  kUled  than  be  sensible."  If 
oxu-  own  Civil  War  does  not  sufficiently  illu- 
minate his  aphorism,  there  is  no  lack  of  later 
examples  from  which  to  chooee. 

The  supreme  pathos  of  our  times  is  thla. 
Man's  technological  capacities  are  such  that 
he  could  go  for  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing disease.  Illiteracy,  and  the  grosser  forms 
of  poverty.  But  heaven  in  sight,  he  per- 
versely marches  toward  hell. 

Presently  we  are  at  this  point.  The  war 
that  began  nearly  40  years  ago  has  never 
ended.  Wars  come  at  shorter  Intervals  than 
before.  They  Increase  In  dimensions  and 
become  wars  of  annihilation.  Nearly  half 
of  mankind  has  dropped  out  of  sight  of  the 
other  half.  Revolution  and  revolt  flame  al- 
most everywhere.  The  biggest  business  on 
earth  is  the  armaments  business.  Scientists 
of  antagonistic  nations,  pitted  against  one 
another  in  the  search  for  weapons  of  defini- 
tive destruction,  venture  even  into  the  dark 
Jungles  of  matter  where  lies  the  cub-nursing 
tigress.  Everywhere  men  stand  to  arma. 
Everywhere  they  peer  into  radar  screens 
watching,   watching,   watching. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  this  tltanlo  eon- 
filct?  I  do  not  know.  Man,  often  arrogant 
in  his  knowledge,  knows  little  of  individual 
human  behavior  and  still  less  of  mass  hiunan 
behavior  in  its  most  aberrant  form:  war.  I 
can  only  speculate  that  mankind,  blindly 
and  destructively,  is  stumbling  toward  a  one- 
world  state  to  be  brought  about  and  mau>- 
talned  by  force. 

If  it  Is  objected  that  no  one  state  could 
dominate  a  conquered  world,  that  objection, 
once  valid,  no  longer  applies.  New  weapons 
are  at  hand  to  enforce  the  conqueror's  will. 
The  defeated,  disarmed  enemy  could  not  hope 
to  rise  if  the  victor  has  the  ruthlewDeM  to 
use  weapons  available  to  him. 

Old  empires  were  hampered  by  poor  trans- 
port. But  today,  in  terms  of  travel  time, 
Moscow  is  closer  to  New  York  than  New  York 
was  to  Philadelphia  in  Franklin's  day.  The 
victor's  garrisons,  frequently  changed  and 
constantly  supervised,  would  not  succumb 
to  the  seductions  of  the  conquered;  nor 
would  the  garrisons  have  to  be  burdensomely 
large.  The  will  of  rebellious  nations  could 
be  bndcen. 

If  the  ruthless  Soviet  Unloo  should  win  the 
next  war,  her  control  of  the  earth  would  be 
simplified  by  methods  she  could  be  expected 
to  api^y.  Everywhere — following  the  Nasi 
example — she  would  kUl  potential  rebels 
among  lawyers,  clergymen.  Journalists,  ar- 
tists, writers.  Intellectuals  in  general,  sever- 
ing head  from  body.  Everywhere  she 
thought  It  useful — as  she  is  presently  doing 
in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries — millions 
would  be  exiled  to  die  as  slave  laborers,  their 
places  chosen  by  others  whom  she  would 
nominate. 

The  conqueror's  hold,  moreover,  would  be 
made  impregnable,  if  she  choee.  by  monopo- 
listic possession  of  the  airplane,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  monopolistic  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Kill  a  single  member  of  her  gar- 
rison and  a  city  would  die  in  retaliation. 
What  price  courage  under  the  eircumstancea, 
or  the  will  to  freedom? 

Civilization  can  be  destroyed.  The  Span- 
ish conquistadors  possessed  only  crude  wea- 
pons that  kUIed  at  retail,  and  had  litUe  of 
our  diabolical  knowledge  of  how  to  break 
the  will  of  nations.  Yet  almost  overnight 
they  destroyed  the  ancient  Aztec  and  Inca 
civilizations.  Do  you  think  that  yesterday 
Hitler  would  have  been  Incompetent  for  a 
slmUar  task,  or  that  the  heirs  of  Stalin  would 
be  tomorrow? 

Mere  contemplation  of  the  world  posited 
here  freezes  the  heart.  So.  one  imagines, 
the  hearts  of  American  Indians  must  have 
frozen  as  they  contemplated  the  fate  to 
which  our  forebears  were  bent  upon  con- 
demning them.  So.  only  yesterday,  must  the 
tiearts   of    6   million   European   Jews    have 
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froaen  as  they  faced  Hitler's  gas  chambers. 
TO  what  eould  they  have  recourse?  Where 
was  their  savior?  Unable  to  defend  them- 
selves, Indians  and  Jews  perished.  History — 
the  tale  repetitious — records  their  p&dsing. 
But  natxire — indifferent— does  not  weep  for 

them. 

We  shall  not  be  saved  by  shrinking  from 
i«ality.  a  tendency  to  which  we  are  strongly 
given.  It  Is  not  decreed  that  we  shall  escape 
history  or  the  melanctioly  struggles  that  have 
engulfed  so  much  of  mankind  in  the  past. 
There  Is  no  inalienable  right  to  survival.  It 
li  won  and  maintained  only  at  the  cost  of 
constant  struggle.  Losing  the  next  war.  we 
shall  be  slaves.  Winning,  we  sliall  be  mas- 
ters. But  even  as  masters  the  American  sys- 
tem and  the  American  temperament  will 
thereafter  be  distorted  beyond  recognition. 

In  our  optimism  we  say  nothing  Is  inevi- 
table except  death.  Yet  we  speak  of  inevi- 
tability as  exemplified  by  the  Greek  tragic 
theater.  We  then  grant  that  when  a  certain 
train  of  circumstances  Is  set  in  motion,  it 
must  continue  to  its  inexorable  end.  By 
the  late  1860's  Americana  were  talking  of  the 
coming  irrepressible  conflict  in  these  terms, 
the  train  being  in  motion.  I  believe  that  it 
is  Inexorably  moving  toward  war  and  a  one- 
world  sUte.  Here,  let  us  recall  this:  Before 
our  Union  had  become  indlssolubly  forged 
we  fought  the  bloodiest  of  civil  wars. 

There  are  other  considerations.  In  Acton's 
famoxis  words.  -Great  men  are  nearly  al- 
ways bad  men."  Does  this  not  apply  to  the 
handful  of  amoral  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  who 
have  llfe-or-death  dominion  over  millions? 
Second,  when  nations  engage  in  armaments 
races,  do  they  end  in  peace  or  war?  Nine- 
teen fourteen  and  1939  bear  upon  the  answer. 
Third,  has  the  mounting  destructlveness  of 
weapons  ever  deterred  men  from  war? 
Fourth,  to  what  extent  do  men  control  events, 
or  do  events  control  men?  Can  the  U.  S.  8.  B. 
control  the  tidal  waves  that  it  has  loosed, 
or  Is  it  doomed  to  be  swept  along  by  them? 

One  word  more  about  inevitability.  Men 
are  willing  and  purposeful  creatures:  not 
helpless  puppets  of  the  gods.  If.  then,  we 
affirm  that  nothing  is  inevitable,  the  words 
are  meaningless  unless  accompanied  by  a 
resolution  to  do  everything  possible  to  avert 
the  inevlUble.  Are  we  doing  It?  Are  we 
coming  forward  freely  to  serve  our  country, 
or  are  we  hanging  back?  Are  we  willing  to 
raise  taxes — to  the  subsistence  p>oint  if  nec- 
essary—or do  we  want  them  reduced?  If  they 
are  raised,  we  say.  Individual  inltlaUve  will 
be  destroyed.  The  gods  dont  give  a  damn 
for  such  a  consideration,  while  even  a  lay- 
man may  ask:  Isn't  the  preservation  of  life 
and  Uberty  s\ifflcient  initiative?  Or  are  we 
to  believe  that  the  past  20  centuries,  with 
their  magnificent  processions  of  saints,  seers, 
poets,  phlloeophers.  givers  of  the  law  and 
givers  of  the  light,  and  all  the  mighty  dead 
and  the  billions  of  anonymous  dead  who 
tasted  salt  and  savored  the  moon — ^that  all 
this  is  but  a  detotu-  to  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  an  automobile  more  chromium-hung  than 
the  one  we  had  last  year? 

The  "while"  men  stand  at  the  greatest 
turning  point  in  their  experience.  Compared 
to  the  events  of  the  future,  all  of  their  re- 
corded history  will  seem  to  be  but  a  footnote 
to  history. 
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Thursday.  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  congres- 


donal  advisor  to  the  XTnlted  States  dele- 
gaUon  to  the  Sixth  World  Health  Assem- 
bly, which  convened  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, on  May  5. 1953. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  editorial  entitled  "Solidarity 
in  WHO."  reprinted  in  the  European  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
from  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal: 
SoLnuarrr  ur  WHO 

In  21  countries  clearing  vital  statistics 
through  the  World  Health  Organization.  430- 
000  persons  are  alive  today  who  would  have 
died  if  the  prewar  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis  had  held.  That  rate,  reports  WHO, 
has  been  cut  in  half  In  the  countries  listed. 

It  is  no  news  that  tubo'culosls  may  be 
controlled  and  even  In  time  eradicated.  The 
impressive  point  of  the  report  Is  that  man 
at  last  begins  to  show  the  good  sense  of 
working  with  his  kind  all  over  the  world  for 
mutual  benefit.  Those  who  sometimes  des- 
pair of  accomplishing  the  end  of  war  through 
this  sort  of  coo]peration  may  take  hope  at 
signs  that  in  other  fields  something  is  being 
done.  Health  Is  one  of  the  fields  and  WHO 
is  the  means  of  making  it  fruitful. 

In  most  mil  ds  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
strident  and  uneasy  forum,  rolled  by  the  con- 
flict of  two  opposing  ways  of  life.  However, 
aroxxnd  this  political  sounding-board  are 
ranged  agencies  of  special  service  like  WHO. 
It  gives  an  inkling  of  what  true  parliament 
of  man  may  be. 

WHO  Is,  as  one  of  Its  recent  bulletins  said, 
"a  worldwide  cooperative  tlurough  which  the 
nations  help  each  other  help  themselves  in 
raising  health  standards."  It  Is  a  public- 
health  service  for  the  world.  As  such,  it 
has  centered  a  great  campaign  against  the 
disabling  diseases — those  whose  control  is 
a  matter  of  preventive  and  public  health 
programs  as  well  as  of  treatment.  Of  these, 
tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  venereal  diseases 
are  the  most  extensive,  calling  for  heaviest 
general  emphasis. 

WHO'S  fresh  report  does  not  claim  credit 
for  reduction  of  the  tuberculosis  death  rate. 
It  does,  however,  make  plain  that  this  re- 
duction Is  the  result  of  new  knowledge,  new 
methods  of  prevention  and  cure.  It  Is  the 
result  of  standardized  practices.  The  mis- 
sion of  WHO  is  to  make  this  knowledge,  these 
methods,  the  equality  of  hope  that  lies  in 
standardization,  available  to  all  the  world. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  report  on  tuber- 
culosis was  a  compilation  from  31  nations  Is 
a  step  forward.  One  of  the  rules  of  WHO 
for  Its  70-odd  members  is  uniform  registra- 
tion of  deaths  and  diseases.  In  no  other 
way  may  health  problems  be  seen  and  faced. 
Another  rule  Is  the  standardization  of  all 
important  drugs,  expressed  In  international 
units.  For  the  first  time  there  is  an  Inter- 
national Pharmacopoeia.  Through  another 
rule  is  set  up  a  worldwide  intelligence  serv- 
ice, to  detect  epidemics  and  move  in  upon 
them. 

The  moving  is  done  principally  by  experts 
in  public  health  organization  who  Instruct 
stricken  lands  in  setting  up  their  own  ma- 
chinery. With  them  go  demonstration  teams 
for  disease  control,  specialists  in  the  diseases 
which  are  the  Immediate  problem,  and  tech- 
nical consultants. 

The  world  \b  divided  into  six  regions,  and 
in  each  regional  office  is  a  cadre  of  these 
technicians.  The  regions  and  their  head- 
quarters are:  Africa  (Brasavim,  in  French 
Equatorial  Congo),  the  Americas  (Washing- 
ton). Southeast  Asia  (New  Delhi).  Europe 
(Geneva),  eastern  Mediterranean  (Alexan- 
dria), western  Pacific  (Manila).  Through 
these,  technical  and  advisory  help  was  given 
tn  1951  to  101  countries  or  territories. 

Man  has  In  his  hands  the  weapons  for 
winning  the  war  against  dlsabUlty  and  pre- 
mature death.  He  needs  only  a  common 
front  to  use  them  with  sure  rftect  every- 
where. (From  the  Louisville  Courter- 
joumal.) 


Hut  Grackpats  Si4elnck  ScBsiUe 
FarafB  Poficy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REBCARK8 

or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  mmmora 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPRBSBNTAllVES 
Thursday,  June  i,  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ufider  unan- 
imous consent.  I  Include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNCREssiOMAL  Rkcord  an  excel- 
lent statement  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
William  Connell,  Excelsior,  Minn.,  pub- 
lished In  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Trib- 
une on  Sunday.  May  31,  in  which  he  very 
ably  puts  his  finger  on  several  of  our 
present  weaknesses  in  international 
affairs. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  read  his  comment  and  remarks. 

Mr.  Connell's  statement  follows: 

Mx»T  Cbacxpots  SmrntACK  Sknszbue  Fokbqm 

Policy? 
To  the  BDrroa. 

The  Republican  administration,  by  its  hes- 
itant and  timorous  approach  to  a  foreign 
policy,  reminds  me  of  the  Jackass  that 
starved  to  death  because  he  was  placed  an 
equal  distance  between  two  bales  of  hay. 

Actually  the  administration  is  in  far 
greater  danger  of  a  breakdown  than  the 
unfortxuiate  Jackass.  For  it  seems  to  have 
found  itself  equidistant  among  a  whole  sta- 
bleful  of  choices.  There  Is,  for  example,  the 
decision  to  be  made  between  the  candy  of 
lower  taxes  and  the  roast  beef  of  an  adequate 
Defense  Establishment.  Having  promlited 
both  to  the  public  during  the  last  election, 
this  Is  a  knotty  problem. 

Another  disturbing  choice  is  whether  to 
pacify  the  thunderoxisly  shouting  high-tariff 
Republicans  or  to  help  European  industry 
toward  self-sufficiency  by  negotiating  further 
reciprocal  agreements.  Perhaps  the  toughest 
choice  of  all  Is  how  to  appease  the  Ill- 
smelling  but  politically  powerf\U  McCarthy 
cUque  and  yet  face  the  hard  fact  that  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Japan  must 
eventually  trade  with  the  Communist  east 
or  be  forever  wards  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Who  can  make  heads  or  tails  out  of  our 
present  Par  Eastern  foreign  policy?  Is  there 
one?  If  we  had  a  consistent  policy,  could  we 
not  speedily  conclude  the  Korean  truce  nego- 
tiations? Here  again  the  administration  Is 
caiight  in  a  dilemma  created  by  its  campaign 
promises.  A  Korean  truce  undoubtedly 
means  eventual  recognition  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists — ^however  unsavory  to  us — 
are  In  fact  the  entrenched  rulers  of  China. 
Probably  it  means  the  partition  ot  Korea. 

The  administration  has  promised  peace  In 
Korea,  but  it  has  also  on  Its  hands  a  power- 
ful group  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  wlw 
seem  to  feel  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  not  only  a 
•very  good  man,  but  a  man  worth  commit- 
ting the  United  SUtes  to  full-scale  war  in 
order  to  return  him  to  the  government  of 
China.  The  "go  it  aloners"  now  appear  to 
include  Mr.  Republican  himself,  that  articu- 
late, determined,  and  most  magnificently 
wrong  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Why  does  not  the  administration  go  over 
the  heads  of  Its  cantankerous  "supporters" 
In  Congress  and  tell  our  people  that  the  only 
alternative  to  a  brutal  war  Is  negotiation 
supported  by  strength? 

Why  does  not  the  administration  tell  our 
people  that  we  cannot  begin  a  long-range 
program  of  negotiation  with  a  calculating 
Soviet  dictatorship  at  the  same  time  we  are 
sladklr^  our  Armed  Faroes  under  tba 
sure  of  panaywlse  OongrMsokea? 
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Why  doM  not  the  admlnlstntUm  XM  our 
people  that  threats  and  shouts  of  amger.  con- 
gresslmal  Investigating  sprees,  and  headline- 
hunting  Senators  are  no  substitute  for  a 
hardheaded  diplomatic  team  and  an  efficient 
Armed  Porce? 

Why,  Anally,  does  not  the  President  use  his 
great  prestige  and  constitutional  right  to 
take  back  the  control  of  American  foreign 
policy  from  the  crackpots  In  his  own  party? 
Is  he  going  to  let  these  few  men  ruin  our 
relationships  with  our  alUesT  Is  he  going  to 
allow  these  men  to  Involve  us  In  the  wrong 
war? 

President  Elsenhower  could  defeat  these 
men;  he  must  bear  the  full  responsibility  for 
what  they  do. 

WnxjAM  CoMinuM 

XxcBAzoB,  Ifxmr. 


C«Bpctithrc  ExjuBJnatioB  for  Pontwa  of 
Director  of  iBtcraal  ReTeone 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKt) 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 


m  THE  8SNATB  OF  THE  UinTED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  4.  19  S3 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoso  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  William  E  Frank,  director 
of  internal  revenue  in  Seattle.  Wash., 
explaining  his  version  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  director  in  that  area.  His  let- 
ter refers  to  my  statement  of  April  2. 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

Ssanu.  Wasb..  May  25,  1953. 

Hon.  JOBM  J.  WnXIAMS, 

United  States  Senator,  Delaware. 

Dkas  Sn:  Pursuant  to  otir  prlcv  corre- 
spondence, the  following  Is  submitted  with 
the  expectation  that  you  will  insert  it  In  the 
CoNcasssioNAL  RxcoKo  ss  my  answer  to  your 
speech  on  AprU  2.  1953 : 

I  am  a  university  and  law-school  graduate, 
bachelOT  of  science  and  bachelcw  of  laws 
degrees,  and  am  an  accountant  and  mem- 
ber of  the  bar.  As  a  result  of  a  written 
clvU-servlce  examination,  I  was  appointed 
to  the  Treasury  Department  on  November 
1,  1923.  and  have  been  with  it  continuously 
ever  since.  For  26  years  I  was  assigned  to 
the  Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Biireau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  specializing  in  income-tax 
investigations.  On  October  31,  1952,  I  was 
appointed  director  of  Internal  revenue  for 
Washington  and  Alaska. 

Tou  have  asked  me  to  explain  why  I  did 
not  take  the  competitive  examination  for 
the  position  of  director.  Actually  I  did. 
under  the  following  clrciunstances :  After  my 
years  In  the  Intelligence  Unit  I  was  not  In- 
terested In  the  directorship  but  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  position  of  Assistant  District 
Commissioner  for  Intelligence:  consequently. 
I  did  not  file  for  the  director's  examination. 
When  the  resxilt  of  that  examination  was 
announced,  the  record  shows  that  the  three 
top  eliglbles  were  without  tax  experience. 
The  Bureau  was  dissatisfied  with  their  quali- 
fications so  I  was  then  ordered  to  submit 
my  qualifications  to  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. Under  clvll-eerrlce  rules.  I  was  re- 
quired to  take  the  same  examination  under 
the  same  standards  as  used  In  the  competi- 
tive examination.  I  did  iio  and  received  a 
nimierlcal  rating  of  92.  which  was  higher 
than  any  of  the  three  top  eliglbles  on  the 
Ust.    The  ClvU  Sorvioe  Commission  advises 


t|iat  this  procedure  Is  entirely  in  aocord- 
wlth  their  rules  and  regulations, 
s  submitted  that  by  education,  training, 
experience  I  am  qualified  for  the  posl- 
3f  DlrectCH-  and  that  my  appointment  to 
position  was  in  conformity  with  civil- 
procedure.      Also,    I    state    without 
that  I  have  never  solicited  or 
any  political  endorsement,  sponsor- 
or  assistance  In  connecticm  with  any 
posll^on  that  I  have  ever  held  or  promotion 
I  have  received.    I  son  not  a  "political 
as  you  called  me  in  your  speech  of 
2,  and  I  did  not  obtain  the  directorship 
In  fairness  to  my  30  years  of 
and  reputation  as  an  honest  and  effl- 
career  employee,  I  believe  you  should 
retract    your    unwarranted    charges 
me  or  afford  me  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  tr>Jth  of  my  statements  before  a 
cong  esslonal  committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WiLuaac  E.  Fbank. 
Director  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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Hawau  Welcomes  New  Citiiciu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cm 

HbN.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DCLXOATK  FBOK  BAWAIZ 

INlTHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  4.  1953 

lik.  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
procsedings  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  In  Honolulu  on  April  30  to 
welc  [>me  new  American  ciUzens  were 
mar  led  by  three  very  fine  speeches.  The 
prin  ;ipal  talk  was  given  by  Mrs.  George 
H.  E  ellerman. 

l>ro  young  people.  Ethel  Lee  and 
BobI  y  Davis,  were  invited  to  attend  the 
cere  nony  representing  Boys  and  Girls 
Wee  i.  Miss  Lee  was  the  second-place 
wim  er  in  the  Territorial  Junior  Cham- 
ber >f  Commerce  oratorical  contest  on 
American  citizenship,  and  Bobby  Davis 
was  ane  of  the  four  national  winners  in 
the  ^  ^oice  of  Democracy  contest  and  who 
recei  itly  visited  Washington.  His  speech 
has  ilready  been  placed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Tl  e  talks  by  Mrs.  Kellerman  and  Miss 
Lee  ollow: 

AoDwaw  GrvKN  bt  Mks.  Elbabeth  Kklxxb- 

MA  tr  ON  NATOaAUZATION  Pbocxzoings,  Afkil 
30.  1953. 

To  IT  Honor,  fellow  citizens.  I  wish  I  had 
a  lei  1  or  each  of  jou.  We  use  the  aloha  greet- 
ing e  ^en  for  minor  comings  and  goings,  and 
you  Jiave  jxist  entered  the  greatest  door  in 
the  V  orld.  So  if  you  can  Just  Imagine  that 
I  am  placing  this  lei  on  each  of  you  Individ- 
uaUy   welcome. 

Thiise  young  people  have  tcdd  you  this 
morning  what  your  citizenship  means  in 
America  today,  your  opportunities,  your 
right  I,  yoiu-  duties,  your  privileges.  I  am 
going  to  take  you  further  back.  Why  Is 
America  what  it  Is  and  why  does  it  have  to 
offer  ^ou  what  it  offers? 

Pre  bably  most  of  you  have  sought  cltiaen- 
shlp  >ecauie  you  are  living  here.  You  want 
to  shi  ire  In  the  rights  and  duties  and  respon- 
sibUli  les  of  the  people  and  the  land  which 
is  noi  T  your  home.  Do  you  realize  that  from 
the  b  ^nning  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  1791  untU  1921,  and  that  was  only 
about  130  years,  40  million  people  left  their 
home  I  to  come  to  America.  They  left  the 
ties  t  xat  only  a  home  can  ever  mean.  They 
left  t  le  graves  of  their  ancestors.  They  left 
the  ]  tlaces  of  their  chUdhood  memories. 
They  left  the  roots  of  their  cultural  exist- 
ence.   They  left  friends.    They  left  broth- 
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ers.  They  left  sisters.  They  left  parents. 
They  left  chUdren,  so  that  they  might  send 
for  them  eventually.  AU  of  us  with  our 
human  hearts  realise  what  a  wrench  that 
would  be  in  anyone's  life. 

Why  did  they  make  that  great  sacrlHce 
from  those  heartfelt  ties,  which  all  of  us  are 
bound  to  appreciate  in  every  other  human? 
What  did  America  have  to  offer  that  made 
them  do  that,  and  you  know  that  right  now 
there  are  literally  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  who  are  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States.  They  have  never  been  here  before. 
They  haven't  learned  what  you  have  learned 
from  being  here,  but  they  want  to  come  more 
than  anything  in  the  world.  They  are  will- 
ing to  give  up  all  those  ties,  and  many  eco- 
nomic security,  aU  that  they  own,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  come  Into  this  country  to  live  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  become  citizens.  Many 
of  those  people  live  in  other  democracies, 
what  we  caU  other  free  countries  of  the 
world. 

What  does  this  country  have  to  offer?  Why 
are  we  so  different,  that  many  people  want 
to  come?  Well  we  are  that  different.  There 
is  an  absolutely  basic  difference  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  I  think  I  can  ex- 
plain to  you  what  that  is — ^the  Declaration 
of  Independence  expresses  it,  if  we  know  how 
to  read  what  it  means.  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident — that  aU  men  are 
created  equal.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
doesnt  mean  that  you  or  I  or  anyone  are 
really  equal  to  each  other  in  appearance,  in 
physical  bodUy  well-being,  in  your  mental 
and  emotional  equipment  for  life.  In  your 
background,  in  your  future,  in  the  way  you 
look  at  any  single  problem.  Every  human 
being  on  earth  is  different.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  that  kind  of  equality,  and  God  In  his 
infinite  wisdom  knew  that  that  difference, 
only  out  of  that  variety  can  come  growth. 
There  is  sterility  in  uniformity  and  develop- 
ment in  variety.  We  are  not  all  equal  in  so 
many  senses  of  the  word.  So  what  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  we  are  equal  because 
we  are  all  children  of  one  Ood.  As  the  diU- 
dren  of  one  Ood  we  are  all  brothers.  We  all 
share  eqiiaUy  in  that  divine  spirit  which 
makes  us  human  beings  and  not  animals. 

If  we  are  equal  In  the  sight  at  God,  how 
can  we  be  less  so  In  the  sight  of  each  other? 
If  we  are  equal  In  the  sight  of  God.  we  are 
equal  and  must  be  equal  in  the  social  ex- 
pressions of  hiunan  beings.  Therefore.  «s 
are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  our  Government. 
We  are  equal  before  the  law.  and  we  each 
have  the  Ood-glven  equal  right  to  develop 
ourselves  to  the  best  ot  our  own  capadtlee. 

It  means  that  there  is  no  one  who  can 
say  to  you  In  America,  I  am  better  than 
you  are.  It  means  that  In  America  there 
Is  no  one  to  whom  you  should  bow.  Tour 
head  is  high,  and  your  shoulders  as  sqtiare 
as  any  person  who  walks  the  land.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  freedom.  Tou  are 
free  to  be  and  free  to  do  according  to  your 
dreams  and  capacities,  and  no  one  can  say 
no,  you  have  no  right,  you  were  bom  in 
this  class,  and  in  this  class  you  wiU  stay. 
No  one  can  say  you  cant  come  Into  this 
group  because  our  names  are  written  In  cer- 
tain books  showing  our  ancestors  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago  were  Illustrious  people. 
Therefore,  we  are  in  a  different  class,  and 
you  can't  move  from  your  class  into  my  class. 

That  has  been  the  curse  of  civilization. 
The  curse  which  oxir  forefathers  removed  in 
America.  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  That 
is  what  that  means,  and  that  we  are  given 
certain  inalienable  rights  by  our  Creator, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Now,  what  does  that 
mean  when  you  say  you  have  an  inalienable 
right?  Tou  answer,  yes,  no  one  can  take 
it  away.  Well,  why  not?  Where  did  you 
get  the  right  that  no  one  can  take  it  away? 
Did  the  Government  give  it  to  you?  Did 
aU   the   people   acting  in  concert   through 
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their  representatives  and  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment sign  a  document?  Did  they  give 
it  to  you?  If  mankind  gave  it  to  you,  man- 
kind cannot  take  it  away.  Tou  have  thoee 
inalienable  rights  only  because  Ood  gave 
them  to  you.  They  are  attributes  of  your 
humanity.  Ood  gave  them  to  you.  The 
forefathers  of  this  country  didn't  give  them 
to  you  by  writing  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  adopting  a  Constitution. 

The  declaration  professed  faith  in  that 
belief.  The  Constitution  embodied  the  faith 
of  that  belief  in  a  political  document,  the 
creation  of  a  form  of  government,  and  Just 
to  be  absolutely  Bxxrt  that  no  one  in  the 
years  to  come  could  misunderstand  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  added  as  an  amendment  to 
the  original  document. 

Those  who  drafted  the  original  Constitu- 
tion did  not  think  that  such  amendment 
was  necessary.  They  /aid  it  Is  Inherent  In 
the  whole  philosophy  of  our  Government  and 
in  the  declaration  it  need  not  be  spelled  out 
In  words,  trying  to  define  It  In  words.  By 
the  very  fact  of  having  to  use  words,  we  will 
be  restrictive  and  mankind  has  no  right  to 
restrict  those  rights.  But  there  were  several 
States  who  simply  would  not  Join  the  United 
States  of  America  and  would  not  accept  the 
Constitution  unless  thoee  rights  were  spelled 
out,  and  so  the  first  10  amendments  were 
adopted  in  a  group,  spelling  out  those  rights. 
But  they  were  not  given  to  me  and  they 
were  not  given  to  you  by  this  adoption.  That 
was  in  recognition  of  the  trust,  and  the  rest 
Is  solely  and  completely  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  natural  rights  which  are  a  part 
of  you,  given  by  Ood  to  you. 

Now,  if  we  accept  the  idea,  then  each  of 
us  will  arid  has,  that  all  natural  or  God- 
given  rights  have  a  purpose,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  live  in  a  purposeless  world,  and 
that  the  stars  spin  in  the  sky  and  the  moon 
rises  every  morning  purposelessly.  There  Is 
nwre  than  a  plan,  there  is  a  purpose  to  all 
life — physical  laws  and  human  laws,  there 
Is  a  purix>ee.  What  is  the  purpose  of  your 
inalienable  rights?  Why  do  you  think  Ood 
gave  them  to  us?  Well,  I  think  he  gave  them 
to  us  or  that  we  have  them  becatise  through 
those  freedoms  we  then  have  the  unlimited 
opportunity  of  accepting  and  exercising  our 
own  responsibility  for  our  own  expression 
of  will. 

I  as  a  person  am  free  to  see  Ood  In  any 
way  I  see  fit.  That  is  between  me  and  God, 
not  what  other  people  can  say  that  I  may 
do  or  may  not.  I  am  free  to  express  my 
opinion,  and  in  freedom  of  expression  of 
opinion,  I  can  hear  others  express  opinions 
and  through  the  wcmderful  interchange  of 
Ideas  I  am  free  to  develop  my  thoughts,  and 
through  that  self  development.  I  am  free 
to  reach  a  higher  understanding  of  the  reason 
and  purpose  for  life.  For  the  same  reason 
I  am  free  to  protest  when  someone  is  step- 
ping on  that  prlvUege.  I  am  free  to  meet 
in  protest  of  things  I  think  are  wrong.  I  am 
free  to  speak,  to  read  and  to  do.  and  in  that 
freedom  then,  the  full  responsibility  rests 
upon  me  to  seek  my  human  and  spiritual 
destiny. 

The  American  Government  assumes  In  Its 
Inherent  structure  that  the  only  sovereign 
on  earth  Is  man.  Each  of  you  Is  sovereign 
and  no  one  is  more  sovereign  than  you,  and 
the  highest  good  and  highest  aim  of  aU 
civilization  Is  man  seeking  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  himself  and  his  rights  toward  a 
deeper  understanding  of  human  action,  life, 
and  thought  and  governments  are  created  to 
protect  those  rights  and  rest  solely  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed  to  protect  those 
rights,  and  that  is  the  only  purpose  of  the 
right, 

Tou  will  find  that  most  governments  of 
the  world,  in  fact  all  that  I  know,  rest  upon 
the  assumption  that  somehow  somewhere 
either  a  majority  Is  dominant  over  the  indi- 
vidual or  a  whole  group  not  expressed  in 
the  majority,  has  control  over  other  indi- 
viduals, kings  by  divine  right,  or  there  Is 


someone,  some  other  potentate  or  prince  as 
your  oath  implies.  They  all  assiune  that  the 
individuals  are  not  the  top.  That  there  la 
something  else  that  Is  higher  good  than  you. 
The  American  Government  accepts  no  one 
as  higher  than  you.  Each  Individually  in 
his  own  right,  and  that  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  in  America  has  allowed  that  spirit 
to  seek  its  highest  individual  destiny. 

AU  of  the  millions  who  have  come  and 
millions  who  have  been  born  has  produced 
this  amazing  situation,  this  amazing  prog- 
ress that  has  not  been  seen  the  like  of  In 
the  entire  history  of  mankind.  The  Ud  has 
been  taken  off  man's  spirit  and,  free,  the 
human  spirit  has  not  only  soared  but  it  has 
expanded. 

That  great  heritage,  that  great  beUef,  you 
now  can  share.  It  Is  open  to  you  and  I  say 
sincerely  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  man- 
ktod  has  ever  been  able  to  give  to  another 
human  being.  To  share  in  that  faith  and 
in  that  freedom  and  for  that  purpose,  that 
is  what  your  American  citizenship  means  to 
jou. 

AiMMUBBS  Onrxir  bt  Uiss  Bthzl  Lse  on  Natobal- 
BATiON  Pbocbxdingb.  APBn.  30,  1963 

Joe.  honorable  Judge,  and  feUow  citizens, 
we  have  all  said  at  one  time  or  another, 
I  am  an  American,  without  giving  much 
thought.  y<x  some  of  lis  have  only  a  vague 
conception  ot  this  great  Institution — democ- 
racy. What  does  being  an  American  citizen 
Involve?  What  are  his  prlvUeges.  his  duties, 
and  responsibilities? 

Being  an  American  citizen  involves  the 
very  existence  of  the  citizen.  His  Interests, 
aspiration,  likes,  habits,  ideals,  all  of  these 
influence  his  role  in  civic  life.  The  good 
citizen  does  not  separate  civic  duties  and 
responsibilities  from  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
is  alert  to  the  needs  of  others.  He  attempts 
to  help  others.  The  world  needs  such  aware- 
ness of  useful  citizens. 

What  then  are  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship?  There  are  many  privileges 
which  a  citizen  may  enjoy.  He  may  seek 
free  education  In  schools  supported  by  the 
State.  He  may  speak,  read  or  write  about 
anything  he  wishes  so  long  as  it  does  not 
harm  others.  He  Is  asstu-ed  of  a  trial  by  Jury 
if  he  Is  accused  of  a  crime.  He  is  protected 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  of 
home  and  property.  He  is  entitled  to  hold 
public  crfBce  if  the  opport\uilty  arises,  or  he 
may  even  ask  the  Government  for  improve- 
ments. He  may  take  part  in  any  trade  or 
profession  he  chooses.  He  has  the  right  to 
congregate  with  others  to  discuss  public 
affairs.  He  need  have  no  qualms  about  the 
religious  affiliations,  for  he  may  worship  as 
he  pleases,  where  he  pleases,  or  he  may 
choose  to  go  to  any  church. 

A  good  citizen,  therefore.  Is  well  rotmded 
in  everything  he  does,  but  in  everything 
there  are  duties  and  responsibilities.  So  it 
Is  with  American  citizenship.  These  duties 
and  responBlbilltles  fall  into  three  cate- 
gories—citizenship m  the  home,  in  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  world. 

A  citizen's  very  foundation  of  life  and 
happiness  is  laid  in  the  home.  His  first 
school  of  democracy  and  citizenship  is  the 
home.  It  Is  here  that  he  is  prepared  for 
his  role  in  the  conununlty.  He  learns  by 
Uving  and  working  with  others  to  develop 
habits,  skills,  and  virtues,  which  are  sorely 
needed  for  successful  famUy  life.  He  learns 
to  think  and  to  plan. 

In  the  community,  the  good  citizen  plays 
an  Important  role.  He  takes  pride  in  his 
surroundings  and  keeps  them  clean,  orderly, 
and  beautiful.  He  obeys  all  traffic  laws  and 
practices  courtesy  as  pedestrian  or  as  motor- 
ist. He  takes  active  part  in  public  govern- 
ment affairs,  participates  in  religious,  dvlc, 
and  cultTiral  activities.  He  is  always 
friendly  and  cooperative  toward  members  of 
all  races  and  creeds,  but  most  Important  U 
his  obligation  to  vote  when  he  becomes  eli- 
gible.   He  should  urge  others  to  vote  tor 


candidates  who  are  h<me8t  and  efficient  and 
who  serve  in  the  interests  ot  all  the  people. 

XTnder  citizenship  in  the  community,  we 
find  two  subtc^lca — citizenship  in  politics 
and  citizenship  in  indiistry.  A  eitlaen's 
rights  may  be  made  more  effective  through 
voting,  voicing  of  public  sentiment  to  the 
legislatxu^  and  public  administrators.  His 
citizenship  is  weakened  through  neglecting 
of  the  primary  election.  He  must  take  an 
interest  In  learning  to  cont3-ol  and  to  man- 
age honestly  and  efficiently  aU  political  af- 
fairs. He  must  be  careful  not  to  permit 
political  bosses  with  Ideas  of  self -benefit  to 
gain  control.  Tes;  in  the  primary  election 
a  few  votes  can  control  the  results. 

A  good  citizen  In  industry  gives  careful 
attention  to  charters  which  create  corpora- 
tions and  laws  which  regulate  them,  with 
the  idea  of  industrial  benefits.  As  a  worker 
he  is  able  to  encoiirage  Justice,  coc^Mration. 
and  good  sportsmanship.  As  a  consumer 
he  should  patronize  only  those  industries 
which  practice  fair  play  and  which  perform 
useful  services. 

Citizenship  In  the  world  Involves  public 
sentiment  created  on  the  idea  of  fair  play 
in  the  Interests  of  the  world.  The  loyal  and 
conscientious  citizen  exercises  the  ideal  of 
racial  tolerance.  He  believes  that  aU  races 
of  the  world  are  equal  and  he  respects  them 
accordingly.  He  is  wUllng  to  answer  the 
call  to  arms  in  the  attempts  to  suppress  acts 
of  aggression  which  would  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  freedom  and  Independence.  He 
stimulates  creative  thinking  and  coura- 
geous action. 

Hal  Borland  in  the  poem  Creed,  from  which 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  part,  has  superbly 
sununtu-ized  the  rights  and  obligations.  "I 
am  an  American.  They  are  more  than  words 
reaUy.  They  are  a  pattern  of  life  as  lived 
by  a  free  people.  Freedom  that  has  its  roots 
in  rights  and  obligations.  The  right  to  go 
to  a  church  and  the  obligation  to  respect 
others  In  that  same  right.  The  right  to 
harangue  on  the  street  corner  and  the  obU- 
gatlon  to  curb  your  tongue  now  and  then. 
The  right  to  go  to  school,  and  the  obligation 
to  do  an  honest  day's  work.  The  right  to 
put  your  side  of  the  argument  in  the  hands 
of  a  Jury  and  obligation  to  abide  by  the 
laws  that  you  and  your  delegates  have 
written  in  the  statute  books.  The  right  to 
chooee  who  shall  run  the  Government  for 
us,  and  the  obligation  to  use  that  right  and 
guard  it  and  keep  it  clean.  The  right  to 
hope,  to  dream,  to  pray.  The  obligation  to 
serve." 

All  these  rights  and  obligations  are  here 
for  us  to  strive  for,  to  die  for,  to  aid  in  pre- 
serving our  great  institution  of  democracy. 
It  Is  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  becon^e 
good  citizens,  to  keep  fit  physlcaUy  and  men- 
tally and  splrituaUy,  through  a  carefuUy 
planned  routine  of  dally  life.  Use  determi- 
nation to  protect  political  liberties  and  per-^ 
sonal  rights.  Be  broadminded.  Look  Into^ 
the  future.    Plan  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

We  must  find  our  role  in  civic  life  and 
work  at  it  patiently,  conscientiously,  without 
thought  of  personal  gain.  We  must  look 
forward  for  no  reward  except  the  common 
good.  In  short  your  greatest  aim  in  life 
must  be  to  cherish  and  to  Improve  our  great 
Inheritance  of  self-government  and  democ- 
racy. 


Congress  Should  KiU  This  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  gKMNSTLVANla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  19S3 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  In  the 
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RacoRV.  I  Include  the  following  edltraial 
puldiahed  In  the  June  6  Issue  of  Labor: 

Ck>MQBXM   Bboulb  Kill  Tkis  Bnj. 

XjOwt  hM  d«nouneed  tbe  ■toekmaili  Mil, 
whJcb  pit^xjaM  to  give  a  few  thoownd  abMp 
•nd  eattto  bttrons  permanent  graatng  rtgbta 
In  the  »i*M/m^  foreeta.  But  one  more  aboclc- 
ln«  tact  atxrat  this  giveaway  bill  ahould  ba 
pointed  out. 

Tbe  taolden  of  tbeee  rtghti  eould  aell 
them.  A  few  Uveetoek  eorpara^ains  are 
planning  to  buy  them.  If  that  happen*, 
the  situation  will  be  tbU: 

Tbm  national  forests,  which  have  been 
owned  by  aU  the  American  people  and  used 
for  their  benefit,  will  be  In  the  hands  ot  a 
few  private  corporation  monopolists.  Tb 
make  tbe  biggest  and  quickest  profits,  they 
would  overgraae  the  forest  lands  and  lay 
them  bare  to  erosion  and  destruction.  Tha 
present  and  future  generations  would  ba 
robbed  of  timber  and  other  natural  reeourcea. 

This  giveaway  bill  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Baxbxtt,  of  Wyoming,  Senator  Btttub, 
of  Nebraska,  and  Congressman  D'Bwabt,  of 
Montana,  all  BepubUcans.  Congress  should 
kill  It. 


"Thwe'B 


ITEwaifs  GraBBff  Measve  "Looty," 
iBtcrior  Guef  Says 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OV  UOmAKA 

IN  THK  HOUSX  07  BZPRSSKMTATIVX8 
Thursday,  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Makstiklo,  of  M(Hitana,  recently  wrote 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  asking 
for  a  statement  on  H.  R.  4023.  the  con- 
troversial Uniform  Federal  Qraaing  Land 
Act 

Senator  MANsmu)  Is  disturbed,  as  are 
a  lot  of  us.  over  the  lack  of  the  customary 
departmental  reports  at  the  time  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  far-reaching  bill. 

Secretary  McKay  was  interviewed  in 
Denver  last  week.  In  the  course  of  that 
Interview  he  supplied  the  missing  In- 
terior Department  report  in  succinct  and 
unmistakable  language.  He  called  H.  R. 
4023  a  "lousy"  bill. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  in  the  Congsessionai. 
RxcoRo  the  pertinent  part  of  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story,  as  published  in  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  this  past 
Saturday.    The  article  follows: 

D'XWABT'S  OBASIMO  MKASTTU  LoXTST,  iMTBUOa 

Cmxr  Sats 

DxmneE. — Tbe  Republican  administration 
will  "do  something  for  the  cattlemen  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
people."  Interior  Secretary  Douglas  McKay 
said  In  Denver  Friday. 

His  conunent  hinted  at  doom  for  twin 
mecwiires  now  In  the  House  and  Senate  to 
give  western  cattlemen  permanent  rights  to 
grazing  on  the  public  domain. 

He  described  cme  measure.  Introduced  by 
Representative  D'Ewast,  Republican,  of 
Montana,  as  a  "lousy  bill." 

He  Indicated  the  administration  would 
seek  other  avenues  to  fulfill  a  campaign 
plank  promising  aid  to  the  cattle  Indiutry. 

"I'm  an  old  cowhand,"  McKay  declared, 
"and  I'm  confident  we'U  Uve  up  to  the  cam- 
paign pledge  and  do  something  for  the  cat- 
tlemen but  not  at  tha  apeiiM  ot  all  the  rest 
of  the  people. 
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going  to  he  no  giveaway  program 

We  are  going  to  protect  our 

resoiircee 

B.  4003  would  give  cattlemen  vested 

to  their  graaing  pomlts  but  before 

letting  a  cattleman  transfer  his 

to  another  we  want  to  know  he's  a 

and  of  operator." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cauroBMiA 
IN  "tHX  HOUSX  OF  RXPRBSSNTATIVSS' 
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POULSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

in  the  Record  this   editorial 

taken!  from  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Statesman 

29. 1953.   The  Oregon  Statesman 

without  a  doubt  one  of  the  outstanding 

newspapers  in  the  State  of  Oregon: 

PATBsnc  Snabi. 

8az4>'.     Oaaa..     May     29.     1963. — Senator 

has  brought  out  the  entire  gamut  of 

from  his  constituents  in  Oregon, 

from  enthusiastic  endorsement  down 

through  anger  at  party  desertion,  amusement 

tie  statements  and  now  alnxist 

doAmrlght  sympathy.     It  is  pathetic  to 
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WedTiesday,  June  3.  1953 


'8  latest  bid  for  the  headlines  Is  a 

attack  on  the  Associated  Press  as  a 

news-reporting    service"    with    "a 

of  clever  writers  skilled  in  tbe  iise  of 

reputation-assassinating  adjectives." 

•proot  were  needed  that  Moass  has 

a  cog.  this  is  It.    Moaax.  In  public  and 

life  as  he  has  been  for  so  numy 

knows  the  makeup  of  the  Associated 

He  also  knows  it  has  given  him  more 

than  nearly  any  other  man  in  the 

.  Including  a  full  report  on  his  diatribe 

It. 
the  sake  of  the  recwd  and  for  those 
conversant  with  the  Associated  Press, 
the  setup: 

Associated  Press  Is  an  Independent 

lervlce  set-up  by  newspapers  to  faclU- 

c  btalning  news  from  all  parts  of  the 

It  is  a  cooperative  to  the  extent  that 

running    into   many   millions 

a  year,  are  prorated  among  pub- 

and   client   radio   stations.     Its   top 

Is  appointed  by  a  board  of  directors 

up  ot  members  of  the  cooperative. 

tor  Ita  workings:  It  serves  newspapers 

political  hue  conceivable — ita  ob- 

has  to  be  complete  and  everlasting. 

limited  to  Republican  newspapers. 

]  >emocratlc  newspapers — it  serves  them 

It  were  not  objective.  It  ooxild  not 


eipenses, 
do!  Lars 


llOt 


^or   the   thoiisands   of  reporters  who 

up  Ita  worldwide  staff,  they  comprise 

ttpflight   wrltars   of   the   day.     Among 

tre  Republicans,  Democrato,  Sodalisto; 

.  Negroes,  Latins,  Asiatics:   Prot- 

Catholics.  Jews — and  aU  the  varta- 

thereof  in  all  walks  of  political.  reU- 

and  economic  life. 

managing  editor  ot  the  Oregon  States- 

ras  a  staff  writer  for  the  Associated 

tor  nearly  10  years.    In  aU  that  time. 

he  nor  any  other  staffman  he  ever 

warn  ever  asked  to  slant  a  story  in  any 

wpatsoever.    Editors  from  the  New  York 

and  all  across  the  country  rode 

everything  carried  on  the  Associated 

wire  to  make  positive  that   nothing 

I  ppeared  that  was  not  reported  accu- 

factually,  fairly,  and  Impartially  so 

humanly  poaslbla. 
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PoUtlcal  damning  of  Individual  newspa- 
pers Is  nothing  new.  But  the  Associated 
Press?  Let's  be  charitable  enough  to  say 
that  MoBSB  knows  that  the  news  service 
which  serves  hundreds  of  newspapers  xnvuX 
maintain  an  Integrity  above  suspicion,  and 
that  his  snarling  Is  due  to  the  lef  ta  and  lighta 
to  the  chin  he  has  taken  slnoe  his  mouth 
got  the  better  of  his  brain. 

W.  W. 


S«mi4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

om 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  nmiAif  A 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBBBITATTVKS 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorials 
on  the  President's  recent  radio  report  to 
the  NaUon: 

(From  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Standard  of  May 

31,  1968) 

It  Bbouib  Havb  Bmr  Dons  Loira  Aoo 

What  President  Elsenhower  Is  striving  to 
do  now  shoxild  have  been  done  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  bal- 
ancing of  the  budget  could  have  been  ac- 
complished then  without  too  much  dUBculty. 
Now  It  is  likely  to  bring  about  tha  downfall 
of  the  man  who  Is  attempting  It. 

If  Mr.  Elsenhower  Is  strong  enough  to 
make  his  views  prevail  over  the  Congress, 
which.  In  the  final  analysis  Is  to  be  blamed 
for  the  disease  of  spending  beyond  the  Na- 
tion's Income,  he  will  deserve  the  plaudlta 
of  a  Nation  even  more  so  than  when  he  led 
the  ^Ued  armies,  to  victory  In  1945  In 
Europe. 

Spending  has  become  a  form  of  addiction 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Oovernment. 
Far  too  many  Members  believe  that  unless 
they  answer  all  the  demands  from  their 
States  for  Federal  money  they  can  never  gain 
reelection.  This  may  have  been  true  over  a 
period  of  years,  but  It  Is  not  true  today. 

The  average  man — the  taxpayer — now 
understands  the  soiuce  of  supply  of  Federal 
money.  He  realises  that  be  himself  must 
produce  the  cash  for  Federal  projects  and 
for  Federal  spending. 

So  the  average  person  Is  going  along  with 
the  President  In  his  attempta  to  get  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  waste,  extravagance,  and  pi're 
boondoggling. 

And  the  average  person  Is  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  analysis  of  the  neeU  to  keep  the 
Nation  strong  against  Ita  enemies. 

The  average  person  thinks  that,  at  long 
last,  a  correct  analysis  has  been  made  of  tha 
Communist  threat. 

"There  has  been,  to  thU  moment,  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Soviet  policy  has  changed 
Ito  frequently  announced  hope  and  purpose, 
the  destruction  of  freedom  everywhere,"  said 
the  President  In  his  report  to  the  Nation. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  Commu- 
nlsta  are  aiming  at  economic  targeta  as  weU 
as  military  targeta.  Hence  President  Elsen- 
hower's explanation  to  the  Nation  of  the  need 
to  retain  present  taxes,  although  they  are 
too  high,  until  either  the  danger  passes  or 
tmtU  a  completely  revised  program  of  taxa- 
tion Is  put  into  effect. 

The  President  thinks  that  the  present  dan- 
ger may  continue  to  exist  for  a  long  time,  so 
that  the  Nation  will  have  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  facing  It.  But  Mr.  Eisenhower  Inslsta 
that  our  reaction  will  not  consist  of  "sudden, 
blind  responses  to  a  series  of  fire  alarm  emer- 
gencies." We  have  Mr.  Elsenhower's  promise 
that  it  wui  be  a  weU-planned.  smoothly 
operating  program. 
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Here  is  to  be  found  another  of  our  mistakes 
of  the  past.  We  could  never  make  up  our 
minds  about  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
threat.  We  kept  thinking  the  Commimlsta 
would  pack  up  and  go  home  and  leave  us 
alone.  They  acted  at  times  as  though  they 
might.    But  they  deceived  us. 

It  is  much  better  that  we  accept  them  for 
what  they  are,  a  constant  danger.  It  is  also 
essential  that  we  get  rid  of  the  Communista 
and  feliuw  travelers  who  have  infiltrated  our 
Government  so  that  there  will  be  fewer  wrong 
decisions  about  Marxism  In  the  future. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Conunxinlsta 
foisted  upon  us  the  Idea  that  the  Commu- 
nista are  nice  people  and  can  be  trusted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  helped  to 
develop  the  spending  habit.  They  would  like 
to  see  us  knock  ourselves  out  by  spending 
ourselves  into  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
is  determined  that  this  wUl  not  happen.  He 
deserves  the  support  of  every  American. 

[From  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  of  May 
20.  19531 

Nrw  Tax  PaooaAic  Is  Fnsr  or  Sekizs  To  Put 
Nation  on  Soukd  Economic  Basis 

In  presenting  a  5-point  tax  program  to 
tbe  American  people.  President  Eisenhower 
reflecta  a  comprehensive  and  determined  ef- 
fort to  put  In  order  the  economic  affairs  of 
the  Nation. 

The  administration  Is  seeking  to  build  a 
solid  foundation  before  attempting  to  reduce 
taxes.  For  this  reason  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue existing  Income  taxes  for  at  least  6 
months  and  extend  the  excess-proflta  tax 
beyond  the  June  30  expiration  date.  The 
latter  levy  would  produce  about  $800  million 
additional  revenue,  while  continuation  of 
the  present  corporate  income  tax  would 
mean  about  $3  bUUon  for  tbe  Treasury. 

These  are  very  Important  sums  but  they 
do  represent  temporary  expediento.  The 
amount  of  Income  to  the  Government  was 
badly  estimated  by  the  past  administration, 
which  set  the  figure  much  too  high.  If  the 
budget  Is  to  be  given  some  semblance  of  bal- 
ance. It  Is  necessary  to  revise  the  income 
flgiu'es. 

President  Elsenhower,  however,  asks  that 
these  levies  be  continued  only  until  next 
January  when  recommendations  will  be 
ready  for  a  soxinder  system.  The  financial 
and  tax  structure  Is  so  complex  that 
thorough  study  Is  essential  before  perma- 
nent changes  are  offered.  The  American 
economy.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Humphrey  has  said  "is  a  delicate  thing — it's 
not  something  you  can  turn  on  and  off  like  a 
faucet.  You've  got  this  tremendous  ac- 
cumulated backlog  of  pressures,  built  up  In 
tbe  last  30  years.  If  you  move  too  far  or  too 
quick — blng — the  whole  ,  thing  can  get  out 
of  hand.  And,  when  It  happens,  it  happens 
quick." 

It  Is  a  difficult  problem  to  balance  national 
security  with  the  great  bvirden  of  taxes  that 
have  been  imposed  on  business  and  the 
worklngman.  But  it  can  be  done,  given  the 
will  and  time.  Previous  obligations  are,  of 
course,  tremendous.  Big  conunltmenta  have 
been  inherited  by  this  administration  and 
obvioiuly  cannot  be  suddenly  wiped  out. 

Despite  the  fantastic  debt  structure  which 
has  been  built  up  over  the  past  20  years, 
the  present  administration  has  succeeded 
In  making  reductions  all  down  the  line  and 
no  doubt  there  will  be  more  to  come.  And 
It  now  seems  certain  that  In  the  field  of 
defense,  which  Is  the  biggest  item  In  the 
budget,  it  wUl  be  poesible  to  obtain  better 
results  with  less  expenditure;  but  In  what 
Mr.  Elsenhower  called  an  age  of  danger 
military  strength  cannot  be  cheap.  It  is  the 
price  of  our  freedom. 

The  President's  popular  report  to  the  peo- 
ple undoubtedly  will  be  only  the  first  of  a 
aeries  of  measvires  to  come.  These  steps, 
founded  on  extensive  investigation,  stem 
from  a  sincere  and  concerted  desire  to  put 


tbe  fiscal  and  economic  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion on  a  soimd  and  businesslike  basis;  and 
we  have  only  seen  the  beginning. 

[Trom  the  San  Diego  (Oallf.)  Union  of  May 

21,  1953] 

Tbx  Pbzsidemt  Is  Right — Sbcusitt,  Bxroas 

Tax  Cttt,  Bbsxntiai. 

The  President  Is  right  in  not  wanting  to 
cut  taxes  until  be  can  be  certain  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  not  endangered. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Eisenhower  told  the  Nation 
that  it  could  expect  a  cut  in  personal  income 
taxes  January  1,  but  any  other  adjustmenta 
in  the  tax  structure  would  not  be  made  until 
the  problem  had  been  thoroughly  studied. 

The  President  was  telling  the  Nation  what 
it  needed  to  know,  not  what  it  necessarily 
wanted  to  bear.  For  two  decades  tbe  people 
had  been  listening  to  what  they  wanted  to 
hear,  rather  than  what  they  should  have 
heard.  Now  they  were  listening  to  the  hard 
realities  which  would  mean  their  future 
safety  and  welfare.  ^ 

The  Nation's  economy,  the  President  ob- 
served, must  be  kept  healthy.  To  keep  It 
healthy  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
the  country's  security,  he  outlined  a  pro- 
gram to  reduce  taxes  gradually  and  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

An  iinbealthy  economy  is  one  of  the  things 
our  enemies  would  most  like  to  see.  But 
similarly,  a  healthy  economy  is  not  achieved 
by  Executive  fiat.  It  certainly  Is  not 
achieved  by  sudden  and  drastic  changes  In 
a  tax  structure  so  complex  and  Intricate  as 
the  United  States. 

This  strxicture  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion has  inherited  from  ita  Democratic  prede- 
cessors. The  consequences  of  making  de- 
letions or  additions — without  the  most  care- 
ful study  of  consequences  first — could  be 
disastrous. 

As  the  President  himself  emphasized,  this 
U  all  the  more  true  slnoe  it  Is  our  fata  to 
live  In  "an  age  of  danger." 

The  report  itself  makes  clear  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  Intends  to  give  the  tax 
structure  the  careftU  study  It  needs  during 
the  next  6  months.  His  5-polnt  program. 
In  result,  maintains  the  status  quo.  It  pro- 
poses no  tax  reductions  diuing  the  study 
period.  But  netiher  does  it  permit  any  new 
taxes — not  even  the  increase  in  social-se- 
curity levies  set  for  next  year. 

While  further  analysis  of  the  Nation's  tax 
needs  are  made,  the  Oovernment  will  not 
loee  revenue.  As  the  President  pointed  out, 
any  earlier  reduction  In  corporation,  excess 
proflta  or  personal-income  taxes  would  cost 
the  Government  at  least  $3\i  billion. 

As  long  as  we  live  In  the  times  we  do,  less 
painstaking  planning  for  o\ir  long-range  eco- 
nomic health  would  be  rash  and  foolhardy. 

The  President  is  right.  Be  deserves  the 
support  of  every  American  who  is  interested 
In  the  future  security  and  welfare  of  his 
country  and  himself. 

[n^m  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  21. 
1953] 

BisENBOwxa  Talks  Sknsx  to  Public 
In  bis  address  Tuesday  night  on  the 
financial  state  of  the  Nation,  President  Els- 
enhower may  have  dashed  the  hopes  of  a 
tax-burdened  people  for  early  relief  but  he 
gave  good  reasons  for  maintaining  the  tax- 
ation status. 

two  cuts  advocatbd 
Two  tax  reductions  in  the  near  future  he 
advocated.  One  is  dropping  the  supertax  on 
Individual  Incomes  which  dies,  naturally, 
next  January  1,  and  the  other  relieves  a 
burden  laid  on  wage  earners  for  the  so-called 
Social  Security  System.  This  payroU  tax 
is  scheduled  to  go  up  next  January  1  from 
1.5  percent  to  2  percent  and  the  President 
would  keep  it  at  ite  present  level. 

He  explained  that  the  soclal-secxirlty  tax 
produces  far  more  revenue  than  la  needed 


for  cxirrent  expendltxires  and  that  Ite  ao- 
called  reserve  ftind  Is  now  $18  billion. 

Ilie  taxes  he  propoeed  retaining  for  the 
present  are  the  excess-proflta  tax  on  corpo- 
rations, which  he  would  continue  till  next 
Janiiary,  the  higher  corporation  tax  rate, 
due  to  expire  next  year,  and  the  higher  ex- 
cise taxes,  also  due  to  expire  next  year. 

The  words  "for  the  present"  should  be 
emphasized,  since  the  President  made  It 
plain  that  next  January  he  will  propose  a 
completely  revised  tax  system.  This  revi- 
sion Is  one  on  which  experta  have  been 
working  for  a  long  time,  both  In  and  out 
of  Ccmgress;  and  it  Is  long  overdue. 

JXBBT -built  tax  STSTCIC 

The  Federal  tax  system,  if  it  can  be  called 
a  system.  Is  in  fact  a  Jerry-built  affair.  It  is 
unfair  to  qullters  to  compare  it  with  a  crazy 
quilt,  since  a  crazy  quilt  at  least  has  to 
come  square  at  the  edges;  and  the  Federal 
tax,  instead  of  ccaning  square  with  anything, 
overlaps  in  all  directions. 

The  tax  plan  has  not  been  changed  since 
the  original  "soak  the  rich"  notions  of  the 
early  Roosevelt  days;  it  has  merely  been 
patehed  up  and  added  to. 

Congress  should  discard  the  whole  mess 
and  start  all  over  with  regard  to  the  equities. 
The  "soak  the  rich"  policy  has  been  Im- 
mensely hurtful  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
never  successful,  since  the  rich  declined  to 
be  soaked:  they  escaped  In  large  part  by 
putting  their  money  into  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds.  For  the  good  of  the  country,  tbia 
money  should  have  been  invested  in  In- 
dustry, where  It  would  create  wealth  for 
everybody  and  give  employment. 

But  until  this  better  tax  plan  Is  ready 
for  consideration,  we  must  put  up  with  what 
we  have.  The  President's  suggestions  are 
conservative,  dealing  with  fairly  established 
facta  and  considerations.  It  Is  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  tax 
thought  which  leans  in  another  direction; 
and  niany  experta  subscribe  to  It. 

The  view  of  this  group  is  that  taxes  have 
already  passed  the  point  of  maximum  re- 
turn and  that  lowering  the  rates  would 
bring  In  more  revenue.  There  Is  no  way  of 
proving  the  case,  however,  except  by  lowering 
the  rates  and  watching  what  happens,  and 
the  President  apparently  thinks  this  is  too 
big  a  gamble. 

KXCISK  LXVT  KXCB8IVB 

However,  it  Is  almost  certainly  true  that 
some  excise  taxes  are  so  high  as  to  be  self- 
defeating;  and  the  liquor  tax  of  $10.50  a 
gallon,  which  the  President  would  retain.  Is 
very  likely  one  of  them.  The  number  of 
Illicit  stills  seized  In  recent  years  is  enor- 
mous, and  it  is  far  from  likely  that  the  reve- 
nue agente  have  found  them  all.  Some  au- 
thorities believe  that  moonshiners  are  mak- 
ing and  distributing  more  whisky  than  the 
licensed  distillers.  The  loss  of  revenue  is 
huge,  and  the  proflta  of  moonshiners  are  cor- 
respondingly large. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  risk  of  get- 
ting caught  Is  equivalent  to  the  profit  to  be 
made,  and  that  is  the  place  where  the  excise 
tax  should  be  placed  to  produce  the  most 
revenue. 

The  President's  propKDsal  to  continue  the 
"excess  proflta"  tax  for  even  6  months  is 
open  to  question  also.  This  tax  is  a  vicious 
one  and  does  much  harm  probably  more 
than  the  $800  million  revenue  the  President 
expecto  it  to  produce. 

{From  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus  Leader 

of  May  21,  1953] 
ComcoNaxNsx  ArrrruoB  oh  Fcdolal  Fiwancb 

President  Elsenhower,  it  seems,  has  some 
old-fashioned  ideas  in  respect  to  finances. 
And  for  that  we  should  be  gratefiU. 

For  years  and  years — many  long  yeara— 
our  Federal  Oovernment  has  been  moving 
along  the  primrose  path  of  unbalanced  budg- 
eu  and  continuing  deficits.    Tear  after  year 
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Waahlngtoii  hu  been  ipandtaff  men  moiMf 
tb«n  tt  baa  o<d]ect«d  from  the  tmxpmymn. 

In  the  proeeai  the  people  have  heen  kidded. 
They  have  been  taught  to  beUere— or  atmoet 
ao— that  they  oould  eat  their  eake  and  hare 
tt.  too. 

The  OoTemment  has  followed  the  proOl- 
gate  program  of  spending  without  requiring 
an  immediate  payment  of  the  bllL  That's 
like  the  Individual  who  finds  It  easy  to 
eharge  everything  and  do  his  worrying  later 
about  payment.  Such  Individuals  visually 
wind  up  In  the  bankruptcy  courts. 

That  can  happen  as  well  to  governments, 
as  It  hae  frequently  In  history. 

The  program  that  Stoenhower  suggests  Is 
not  a  pleasant  one  politically.  It  Is  much 
simpler — frtnn  the  viewpoint  of  the  mo* 
ment — to  tell  the  people  taxes  will  be  re- 
duced and  then  continue  to  enlarge  the 
Vedcral  debt. 

But  Elsenhower  has  conmumsense.  He 
knows  that  when  the  Oovemment  spends  a 
dollar  It  should  collect  a  dollar  from  the  peo- 
ple. And  that's  exactly  what  he  advocated 
In  his  address  to  the  people  this  week. 

As  sensible  pe<^le,  we  should  accept  his 
policy  and  be  thankful  that  we  have  at  the 
helm  of  our  ship  of  state  a  man  who  dares  to 
do  what  he  believes  and  knows  to  be  right 
even  thotigh  he  realizes  it  may  be  politically 
unpopular. 

[Vrom  the  Houston  Post  of  May  31.  1988] 

EiscMHuwni  8BOW8  NBD  roa  PosxroimcnrT 

OF  Tax  Ctjt 

The  President's  discussion  of  the  Nation's 
flxianclal  situation  was  not  what  most  of  us 
would  have  liked  to  have  heard,  but  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  much  of  a  surprise 
to  anyone  aware  cl  the  fiscal  mess  he  in- 
herited. 

With  the  necessity  to  remain  strong  to 
resist  Russia  greater  than  ever  before,  we 
as  a  people  also  must  pay  the  bills  incurred 
by  the  previous  administration.  We  are  In 
the  position  of  a  man  who  moves  into  a  hoxise 
and  la  told  he  cannot  have  water  until  the 
previous  tenant's  unpaid  bill  Is  satisfied. 

While  Mr.  Elsenhower's  words  were  not 
exactly  news,  they  did  give  the  answer  to 
the  <^lmlsts  who  have  been  saying  that  the 
United  States  can  remain  strong  and  sound 
and  still  go  on  a  tax-cutting  spree  July  1. 

Since  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Soviet  Russia  has  changed  Its  policy  ot  seek- 
ing to  destroy  freedom,  the  United  States, 
as  the  President  said,  cannot  change  its 
course  of  hoping  and  working  tor  the  beet 
and  being  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Everyone.  Including  the  President  himself, 
no  doubt,  would  like  to  see  his  tax  bill  low- 
ered. But  to  lower  taxes  now  at  the  risk  of 
endangering  national  security,  or  adding 
greatly  to  the  national  debt,  would  be  folly. 

Even  by  postponing  expiration  of  excess 
profits  taxes  until  January  1  and  forgetting 
the  proposal  to  cut  income  taxes  10  percent 
on  July  1,  the  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  still  would  be  about  $6.8  billion  out  of 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  the  President  has  held  out  hope  for 
both  the  elimination  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  and  redvtctlon  of  Income  taxes  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  That  woiild  be  only  a  6-month  wait. 
In  view  of  the  world  situation,  It  Is  a  short 
time  to  be  patient  and  a  small  price  to  pay. 

The  President  also  has  recommended  post- 
ponement of  the  automatic  Increase  January 
1  from  1  >4  percent  to  2  percent  of  the  social- 
security  tax.  Por  millions  of  employers  and 
workers,  this  would  be  an  Inmiediate  tax 
saving,  reflected  in  the  absencjuof.  another 
deduct  from  the  first  pay  check  In  January. 

The  most  Important  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
Blsenhowerli  tanc  were  those  in  which  he 
said  an  encouraging  start  has  been  made  to- 
ward economy  In  government.  The  fact  that 
the  Truman  budget  for  the  coming  year  has 
been  cut  by  some  98US  billion  Is  convincing 
evldemce. 


TW  fnd&al  Praqpcds  for  Disanu»eBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARK8 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBET 


IN  T  IB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tvetdajf,  Jvne  2, 19Si 

Bi]>.  TOBEY.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unaz  imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  very  timely 
and  valuable  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Orel  ville  CTlark  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  In 
Phili  delphia.  on  April  24, 1953.  The  ad. 
dress  is  entitled  "The  Practical  Prospects 
for  I  isarmament  and  Genuine  Peace.** 

Id  .  Clark  is  a  distinguished  citizen,  a 
leadi  T  of  the  bar,  and  a  very  profound 
thini  :er  on  problems  of  peace  in  a  trou- 
bled world. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Oovemment 
Prin  Ing  Office  that  the  text  of  the  speech 
exceeds  the  two  printed  pages  allowed 
undtr  the  rule,  and  that  the  cost  of 
prin  ing  it  in  the  Record  will  be  $196. 
The  speech  is  so  important  and  timely 
that!  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
in  the  Rioou  notwithstanding 
t. 


;re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
>rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
lows: 

Chairman.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  take 
as  wk  subject  The  Practical  Proepects  for 
Disaraoament  and  Genuine  Peace. 

Is  genuine  peace  In  an  ordered  world  a 
mere  wishful  dream  or  Is  It  now  a  practical 
proBiiBCt  which  practical  men  can  work  for 
with  reasonable  hopes?  I  shaU  express  a 
temp  wed  optimism  that  through  disarma- 
ment tinder  a  drastically  revised  United  Na- 
tion* a  world  governed  by  law  wiU  emerge 
from  the  present  crisis,  not  at  some  remote 
date,  but  within  some  such  period  as  10  to 
ao  ye  UTS.  I  hope  to  present  aoiuid  reasons 
why  ve  can  Justifiably  look  forward  to  such 
an  outcome,  instead  of  resigning  ourselves 
elthe '  to  a  new  catastrophe  or  to  an  indefi- 
nite ]  terlod  of  strain  and  tension. 

At  the  outset  I  stress  my  view  that  dis- 
armament Is  the  crux  of  the  problem  of 
geniii  ae  peace;  and  that  progress  toward  the 
goal  1  rUl  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
this  liasic  fact  is  recognized. 

Thtre  Is  no  mystery  In  th»  proposition 
that  In  this  age  genuine  peace,  as  distin- 
guish td  from  an  armed  truce,  is  impossible 
while  the  nations  remain  armed. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  are  in  the 
world  some  20  million  men  in  active  mili- 
tary lervice.  The  annual  cost  Is  some  $100 
blllloik,  which  represents  about  one-ninth 
of  th!  world's  gross  product.  There  Is  no 
pause  In  the  creation  of  new  and  appalling 
weap<  OS.  In  these  conditions,  mutual  fears 
and  lenslons  are  natiirally  so  great  as  to 
render  negotiation  on  specific  Issues  almost 
Impot  Bible. 

Beyond  this  the  drain  of  the  arms  race 
on  tt  e  world's  energy  and  resources  Is  so 
great  as  to  make  adequate  aid  to  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  vlrtuaUy  Im- 
possllle.  And  yet  the  state  of  poverty  in 
whld:  nearly  half  of  the  human  race  now 
lives  s  recognized  as  an  underlying  cause 
of  un  -est  and  war. 

It  :  ollows  that,  in  the  effort  for  world 
order,  the  adoption  of  specific  and  effective 
plans  for  disarmament  must  be  the  funda- 
menti  1  feature.  All  else,  as  I  contend,  must 
be  su  x>rdlnate  to  and  dependent  upon  the 
•chlei  ement  of  disarmament. 


Is  tt  surprising  that  In  the  tense  and  sus- 
picious atmosphere  of  a  world  armed  with 
modem  weapons  It  Is  a  virtual  Impossibility 
to  reach  even  nominal  settlements  on  Im- 
portant questions?  But  If  nominal  settle- 
ments of  the  principal  political  Issues  were 
achieved — such  as  the  future  of  Oermany 
iand  Eastern  Europe,  the  unficatlon  of  Korea 
and  the  status  of  Communist  China — it 
might  profit  little  if  the  nations  continued 
to  confront  each  other  heavily  armed  and 
without  adequate  International  machinery 
to  enforce  the  so-called  settlement.  In  that 
event,  the  atmosphere  of  distrust  would  con- 
tinue; and  genuine  peace  would  be  ahnost 
as  far  away. 

Does  it  not  follow  that  in  the  current  ef- 
fort toward  peace,  the  adoption  of  effective 
{dans  for  disarmament  must  be  put  in  the 
forefront;  and  that  settlements  on  spedfle 
issues  can  probably  come  only  as  a  reeult 
fiowlng  from  disarmament  rather  than  as 
preliminary  to  it? 

In  fact  we  are  only  trifling,  X  believe,  with 
the  problem  of  genuine  peace  imtil  we  real- 
ize that  disarmament  is  a  precondition. 

Consider  the  effect  of  the  arms  race  on 
the  settlement  of  specific  Issues. 

T&ke,  for  example,  the  liberation  of  Bast- 
em  Europe.  Is  there  any  actual  ehuice, 
short  of  the  internal  disintegration  of  the 
Kremlin  regime  or  Its  defeat  in  war,  that 
Russia  would  in  an  armed  world  consent  to 
relinquish  its  domination  of  Poland.  Caecho- 
slovakia.  and  Hungary?  With  better  menuH 
rles  of  successive  invasions  from  the  West, 
Is  it  not  certain  that —  short  of  disintegra- 
tion or  defeat — ^Russia  would  wish  to  hold 
control  over  these  buffer  lands?  But  In  a 
disarmed  world,  why  should  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  agree  upon  restoration  of  the  full  in- 
dependence of  thoee  nations  concurrently 
vrlth  the  actiial  carrying  out  of  an  effective 
jdan  for  universal  disarmament? 

Take  Korea.  In  view  of  the  threat  to  Ja- 
pan, could  the  West  in  an  armed  world  af- 
ford the  risk  that  a  united  Korea  might 
come  under  Soviet-Chinese  control?  Or  by 
the  same  token,  could  Russia  and  Commu- 
nist China  risk  Korea's  domination  by  th* 
West?  But  In  a  disarmed  world,  when  Korea 
could  be  a  threat  to  no  one,  why  ahould 
there  be  any  serious  obstacle  to  Korea's 
unity  and  Independence? 

Such  problems  also  as  the  future  of  Oer- 
numy,  the  control  of  the  Turkish  Straits,  th* 
futmre  of  Indochina  and  Formosa  oould 
readUy  yield  to  negotiation  when  a  great 
disarmament  plan  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
put  Into  at  least  partial  ofMration,  whereas 
these  and  other  questions  seem  vlrtuaUy  In- 
soluble in  a  tense,  armed  world. 

In  short,  it  Is  time  to  recognize  that  any 
real  settlement  of  the  world's  most  vital 
political  questions  Is  Impracticable  while  the 
arms  race  continues;  and  that  important 
political  settlement  and  disarmament  are 
inextricably  Intertwined. 

Holding  this  conviction,  I  view  with  dU- 
may  the  Interpretation  put  on  President 
Eisenhower's  proposals  of  April  16  that  some 
important  settlements,  such  as  the  future 
of  Oermany  and  Korea,  must  be  arrived  at 
before  a  disarmament  plan  Is  agreed  upon 
and  applied.  If  this  was  the  intention,  I 
venture  that  the  order  of  priorities  Is  errone- 
ous and  that  his  proposals  will  prove  sterile. 
It  Is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  will  be  otherwise  construed, 
L  e..  that  all  Important  political  settlements 
will  be  sought  as  a  consequence  of  disarma- 
ment rather  than  as  something  which 
should  or  can  precede  an  accord  upon  a 
comprehensive  disarmament  plan.  I  regard 
the  acceptance  of  this  basic  conception  as 
the  key  to  success  in  the  struggle  for  world 
peace,  not  only  In  the  long  run  but  in  the 
current  effort. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  I  do  not  suggest  iinilateral  dis- 
armament by  the  United  States  or  anyone 
All  must  disarm  or  none  wilL 
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I  make  it  clear  also  that  the  recognition 
of  disarmament  as  Indispensable  to  genuine 
peace  ImpUes  no  disapproval  of  the  rarrent 
rearmament  effort.  In  our  present  anarchle 
world  of  sovereign  states,  with  no  world  law 
or  world  police,  there  Is  no  Immediate  alter- 
native to  military  strength.  Tet  we  must 
never  forget  that  however  necessary  our  pres- 
ent rearmament  policy,  that  policy  embodies 
no  element  of  world  order  under  law.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Is  the  essence  of  power 
politics.  Granting  that  rearmament  has 
been  helpful  in  gaining  time  to  seek  the 
solution  It  is  in  Itself  no  stable  solution 
at  all.  With  entire  consistency,  therefore, 
we  can  support  Inunedlate  rearmament  and 
simultaneously  work  for  universal  disarma- 
ment. 

I  ask  you  td  understand  also  that  when  I 
speak  of  disarmament,  I  mean  disarmament 
that  is  not  only  universal  and  etiforceable 
but  also  complete.  I  do  not  mean  mere  con- 
trol or  reduction  of  national  armaments.  I 
mean  their  abolition,  right  down  to  the  level 
of  strictly  limited  and  lightly  armed  forces 
for  internal  order  only. 

Everyone  now  perceives  that  disarma- 
ment must  be  proportional  and  unlversaL 
Everyone  knows  also  that  disarmament  must 
be  enforceable — foolproof— «s  nearly  as  may 
be.  The  additional  requirement — ^that  dis- 
armament mtut  also  be  complete — is  leas 
generally  xmderstood.  but  should  be.  Not 
only  is  complete  disarmament  desirable.  It  la 
actually  easier  of  achievement  than  any 
form  of  partial  disarmament.  For  the  record 
of  history  shows  that  efforts  for  mere  re- 
duction or  regulation  or  control  will  al- 
most certainly  bog  down  in  Interminable  dis- 
putes over  quotas  and  the  so-called  needs 
of  the  powers.  This  Is  coounonsense  as  well 
as  the  lesson  of  history. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  our 
President  still  seems  to  speak  in  terms  of 
mere  control  or  redtictlon  of  so-called  con- 
ventional weapons.  th\is  leaving  It  open  to 
maintain  powerful  national  forces  even 
though  the  effort  to  abolish  atomic  weapons 
and  other  means  of  mass  destruction  were 
successful.  With  respect,  I  submit  that  If 
our  leaders  are  to  achieve  real  results,  they 
must  come  to  realize  that  partial  disarma- 
ment Is  impracticable  and  must  speak  and 
act  for  the  vlrtuaUy  complete  disarmament 
of  all  the  nations  In  all  arms. 

Now  if  you  follow  me  in  the  conclusion 
that  disarmament — universal,  enforceable, 
and  complete — Is  indispensable  to  genuine 
peace,  many  will  say,  -Vfhy,  yes.  But  how 
and  when  can  this  be  accomplished?  Is 
this  not  a  dream?  At  least  U  It  not  some- 
thing to  be  reallaed.  if  at  aU.  In  an  Indefi- 
nitely remote  future?" 

This  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  my  subject. 
I  want  to  submit  some  reasons  why  total 
disarmament  is  not  only  feasible  but  not 
unlikely  of  accomplishment  within  as  short 
a  time  as  20  years. 

The  essential  point  lies  in  the  rapid  and 
terrilBc  Increase  in  the  destructiveness  of 
modem  weapons.  This  Increase  proceeds  on 
a  scale  and  at  a  rate  hardly  yet  realized.  It 
creates  a  threat  to  all  mankind  of  so  unprece- 
dented a  nature  as  to  create  unprecedented 
pressures  to  find  a  solution.  The  Berlousness 
of  that  threat  is  so  great  as  to  vitiate,  In  my 
view,  the  current  talk  that  we  may  drift 
along  for  30  or  40  years  in  a  state  of  tense 
armed  truce.  The  colossal  power  and  threat 
of  the  new  weapons  will.  I  believe,  bring  the 
situation  to  a  head  vrlthin  a  much  shorter 
time.  The  world  wUl  then  choose  which  road 
It  will  follow— whether  toward  a  disarmed 
world  organized  under  world  law,  or  toward 
new  and  greater  destruction. 

I  do  not  l>elleve  that  the  nations  wUl  take 
the  latter  road.  I  firmly  believe  that  they 
will  cease  this  Intense  arms  race  (although 
perhaps  only  by  a  close  shave,  and  Just  In 
time),  and  wiU  universally  agree  to  discard 
all  their  weapons  under  a  regime  of  limited 
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world  law.  administered  by  a  rertsed  United 
Nations. 

As  to  timing,  I  believe  that  the  general 
agreement  wUI  come  to  pass  within  10  years 
and  that  the  actual  carrying  out  of  complete 
disarmament — ^by  all  nations  in  aU  arm»— 
will  be  well  on  Its  way  to  completion  within 
30  years.  I  believe  this  not  because  man 
will  have  suddenly  changed  his  nature,  but 
only  because  under  modem  conditions  the 
renunciation  of  war  will  be  found  expedient 
as  a  matter  ot  cold  self-interest  and  even 
self  -preservation. 

The  impelling  cause  will  be  the  rapid,  pro- 
gressive, and  unprecedented  mastery  over  the 
means  of  self-destruction,  already  mentioned. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  new  vreapons,  I  ven- 
ture to  remind  you  of  some  recent  develop- 
ments. 

We  are  aware  of  them  partly  through  sol- 
emn warnings  from  high  officials.  For  ex- 
ample, on  January  7,  105S,  former  President 
Truman  told  the  Congress: 

"Atomic  science  Is  In  the  fun  tide  of  de- 
velopment; the  unfolding  of  the  Innernxxrt 
secrets  of  matter  Is  uninterrupted  and  ir- 
resistible. •  •  •  From  now  on,  man  moves 
Into  a  new  era  of  destructive  power,  cap- 
able of  creating  explosions  of  a  new  order 
of  magnitude,  dwarfing  the  mushroom  clouds 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki." 

On  January  16,  196S  former  Secretary  for 
Air  Plnletter  said:  "The  drive  forward  in 
atomic  and  other  advanced  weapons  Is  real, 
intense  and  appaUing.**  Only  8  days  ago  on 
AprU  16  President  Elsenhower  spoke  of  the 
development  of  "weapons  of  war  now  capable 
of  Inflicting  instant  and  terrible  punish- 
ment upon  any  aggressor." 

Equally  Important  are  the  more  definite 
surmises  we  can  make  as  to  the  quantity  and 
power  of  the  new  means  of  destruction.  For 
good  or  bad  reasons  (mostly  bad,  I  believe) 
the  military  keep  the  people  In  as  much  Ig- 
norance as  possible  on  this  subject.  Tet  we 
are  not  helpless  in  making  estimates  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  serve  ss  a  guide  to  eon- 
duct.  We  can  do  so  by  putting  together  bits 
and  pieces  of  pubUc  Information  and  by 
studying  the  comments  of  thoee  who,  whUe 
they  do  not  know  the  precise  facts,  are  weU- 
equlpped  to  estimate  the  probablUtles. 

Tor  example,  the  noted  military  critic,  Mr. 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  has  recently  written 
that  "the  era  of  atomic  weapons  by  the 
thousands  Is  now  at  hand  or  fast  approach- 
ing." 

More  concretely,  the  distinguished  seim- 
tlflc  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Laurence,  and  the  Messrs.  Alsop 
have  ventured  fairly  definite  estimates  of  our 
stock  of  atomic  and  thermo-nuclear  weap- 
ons now  on  hand  and  ovu-  prospective  stock 
•  years  henoe.  Neither  Mr.  Laiirence  nor  the 
Messrs.  Alsop  have  had  access  to  any  classi- 
fied information.  But  they  have  foUowed 
this  subject  for  years  so  that,  while  their 
estimates  are  avowedly  guesses,  they  ar* 
well-informed  ones. 

As  to  our  present  stodc  the  average  of 
their  estimates,  which  are  quite  close  to- 
gether, Is  that  the  United  States  now  has  the 
equivalent  In  explosive  power  of  not  less 
than  1,260  Hiroshima  bombs.  Since  that 
bomb  was  the  equivalent  of  20,000  tons  of 
TNT.  this  means  an  explosive  force  equal  to 
25  million  tons  of  TNT,  or,  in  the  new  par- 
lance, 25  megatons.  This  result  has  been 
accomplished  in  less  than  8  years  since  the 
first  A-bomb  explosion  in  1946.  They  have. 
therefore,  looked  ahead  another  8  years 
through  1960.  According  to  the  average  of 
their  estimates,  again  does  together,  the 
United  States  wlU  then  have  the  equivalent 
of  not  less  than  7.500  Hiroshima  bombs, 
which  means  an  explosive  force  of  160  mU- 
Uon  tons  of  TNT  or  160  megatons. 

Without  some  means  of  comparison  these 
vast  figures  mean  Uttle.  But  If  one  remem- 
bers that  the  total  bomb  tonnage  dropped  oa 
Oennany  la  World  Wat  U  was  less  thaa  1)^ 


mlUlon  tons  of  TNT  (approslmstely  1,400,- 
000)  one  can  get  a  sl^ht  idea  of  recent 
"progress"  in  destructive  power.  On  this 
comparison,  the  estimated  present  stock  of 
A  and  H-bombs  in  the  United  States  alone 
would  equal  in  explosive  force  almoet  18  times 
the  total  bomb  tonnage  dropped  on  Ger- 
many; and  the  prospective  stock  at  the  end 
of  1960  would  be  the  equivalent  In  explosive 
power  of  mote  than  100  times  that  total  ton- 
nage. 

What  can  be  said  as  to  the  killing  power 
of  these  megatons  of  bombs,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  explosive  povrer?  This 
estimate  Is  obviously  more  difficult  due  to 
uncertainties  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  de- 
fensive measures,  the  degree  of  diffusion  of 
targets,  the  presence  or  absence  of  warnings 
and  the  like.  Tet  we  may  venture  estimates 
that  can  give  us  some  Idea  of  the  slaughter 
in  which  we  would  be  Involved  once  our 
mlUtary  men  were  turned  loose. 

As  to  the  bombing  destruction  In  Oermany 
In  World  War  II,  our  official  estimate  Is 
that  with  a  dropped  tonnage  of  about  1 .400,- 
000,  the  number  of  clvlUans  klUed  was  SOS.OOO 
with  780,000  wounded,  or  a  total  of  nearly 
1.100,000.  This  shows  a  ratio  of  1  killed  or 
woimded  to  each  1^  tons.  On  the  same 
»tlo,  the  dropping  of  let  us  say  100  mega- 
tons (100  mUlion  tons)  would  produce  the 
klUing  or  wounding  of  nearly  80  mllUon 
persons,  of  whom  over  20  mUllon  would  be 
killed. 

The  resxUts  of  the  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki A-bombs  were,  however,  far  mcn-e  deadly 
per  ton.  Our  official  estimate  of  klUed  and 
missing  in  the  two  cities  was  106,000  and  of 
woundied  110,000,  a  total  of  216,000.  Taking 
the  published  figtire  of  20,000  tons  of  TNT 
as  the  approximate  equivalent  of  each  bomb 
(40,000  tons  for  the  two),  we  have  a  ratio 
for  the  A-bombs  of  1  klUed.  missing  or 
wounded  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  ton 
of  TNT  exirfoslve  power,  or  over  6  times  the 
German  ratio. 

Between  the  German  and  the  A-bomb 
results,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  take  an 
average  of  3  killed  or  woxmded  per  ton  or, 
say,  100  million  dead  or  maimed  from  the 
dropping  of  50  megatons  of  explosive  power, 
representing  only  one-third  of  otir  prospec- 
tive stock  8  years  from  new. 

Very  few  can  say  how  far  such  figures  are 
wide  of  the  mark.  They  are  as  likely  to  b* 
too  low  as  too  high.  But  whatever  figure* 
we  choose  to  take,  I  surmise  that  If  we  can- 
not find  a  way  to  avoid  atomic  war,  we  the 
American  people,  ought  not  to  count  on  get- 
ting through  with  it  without  killing  or 
mitlmiT^e  at  least  100  mlUlon  clvlUans,  not  to 
speak  of  the  probable  deaths  of  as  many  more 
from  famine  and  hardship.  It  Is  needless  to 
say  that  If  this  ever  occvu^  we  Americans 
would  go  down  In  history  as  the  greatest 
n»n«i^  kiUers  so  far  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
man. 

Tou  can  cut  these  estimates  In  half  if 
you  like  and  stUl  have  a  picture  of  potential 
destruction  in  war  wholly  unprecedented  in 
human  history.  One  thing  at  least  seems 
certain,  namely,  that,  as  Mr.  Ham  ra  Bald- 
win has  put  it,  "the  atomic  arms  race  is 
the  greatest  threat  mankind  has  ever  faced." 

What  are  the  inferences  from  these  facts 
and  estimates  in  respect  of  the  practical 
prospects  for  disarmament  and  genuine 
peace? 

One  inference  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  that 
this  condition  has  stepped  up  the  pace  of 
history  which  marches  at  a  sharper  tempo 
than  perhaps  ever  before.  As  already  sug- 
gested, it  means  that  we  wUl  probably  com* 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  disarma- 
ment under  world  law,  on  the  one  hand. 
and  unprecedented  destruction  on  the  other, 
in  a  matter  of  years  Instead  of  centuries, 
or  even  decadea. 

Another  inference  Is  that  when  the  power 
Ot  the**  weapons  becomes  more  generaUy 
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known,  new  and  powerful  motives  for  dis- 
armament and  a  world  of  law  wUl  come  into 
action. 

What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  paramount 
motives?  In  spite  of  the  vast  destruction 
of  life  and  property  that  modern  war  would 
Involve,  I  doubt  whether  mere  fear  will  be 
a  dominating  motive.  At  least  with  us 
Americans,  still  somewhat  protected  by  the 
oceans  and  possessed  of  the  main  power 
for  mass  killing,  I  suggest  that  an  entirely 
different  sort  of  sentiment  will  be  superior. 
Z  nwan  a  decent  reluctance  to  take  life  and 
cause  suffering  on  a  great  scale. 

I  am  aware  that  we  have  gone  quite  a 
way  toward  callousness  In  war.  When  we 
even  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the 
A-bomblng  of  cities  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
time  only  40  years  ago  when  the  sinking 
of  merchant  ships  without  warning  and  the 
bombing  of  civilians  were  thoiight  beyond 
the  pale.  But  the  new  weapons  make  a 
difference  In  degree  great  enough  to  be  vir- 
tually a  difference  In  kind.  I  venture,  there- 
fore, that  there  remains  enough  latent  re- 
luctance to  kill  and  malm  women,  children, 
and  old  men  by  thousands  at  a  time  to  nuike 
the  American  people  shrink  from  so  vast  a 
bolocaxist.  If  I  am  right  a  powerful  weight 
will  have  been  thrown  Into  the  scales  for 
genuine  peace. 

In  expressing  my  view  of  qualified  opti- 
mism. I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I 
minimize  th'-  obstacles.  These  Include  blind 
fear  of  change,  excessive  nationalism,  and 
fear  of  Impairment  of  sovereignty.  They 
Include  undue  Influence  of  the  military  In 
our  own  and  other  countries,  stunted  imagi- 
nation and  limited  vision.  Add  to  these 
things  the  mutual  fears  engendered  by  the 
arms  race  and  the  not  yet  ended  barrage  of 
accusation  and  Insult  between  Cast  and 
West — and  you  have  Indeed  a  formidable 
array  of  barriers. 

I  am  aware,  too,  of  the  measure  of  truth 
In  the  cynical  saying  that  "It  is  folly  to  ex- 
pect men  to  do  all  that  they  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  do."  There  is  no  positive 
assurance  that  man  will  not  cripple  or  even 
destroy  himself  merely  because  it  is  plain 
that  he  will  do  this  very  thing  iinless  he 
radically  changes  his  way*- 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  Judge  the  weight 
of  the  factors  making  for  disarmament  and 
an  organized  world  somewhat  superior,  espe- 
cially the  impulse  of  self-preservation  and 
that  of  normal  compassion  for  one's  fellow 
man. 

I  believe  this,  however,  on  one  Important 
condition,  namely,  that  more  and  closer 
thought  is  soon  applied  to  the  concrete 
problems  of  wOrld  organization.  Benjamin 
Franklin  obeerved  that  "The  best  public 
measiu-es  are  seldom  adopted  from  previous 
wisdom  but  forc'd  by  the  occasion."  Clearly, 
however,  he  did  not  mean  that  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  will  automatically  supply 
a  solution.  For  he  expressed  a  companion 
principle  of  equal  rank,  that  people  m\ist  be 
shown  how  to  change  their  ways. 

I  invoke  his  dictum  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Kames  In  1760:  "Many  people  lead  bad  lives 
that  would  gladly  lead  good  ones,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  make  the  change.  *  *  *  To 
expect  people  to  be  good,  to  be  Jxist,  to  be 
temperate,  etc.,  without  showing  them  how 
they  should  become  so  seems  like  the  inef- 
fectual charity  mentioned  by  the  apostle 
which  consists  In  saying  to  the  hungry,  the 
cold,  and  the  naked,  "Be  ye  fed,  be  ye 
warmed,  be  ye  clothed'  without  showing 
them  how  they  should  get  food,  fire,  or 
clothing." 

How  applicable  to  disarmament  and  the 
cessation  of  war.  Nearly  all  the  individual 
persons  in  all  the  nations  want  to  quit  klll- 
tng  each  other.  As  the  President  has  Just 
said:  "All  hxunanlty  shares  the  common 
hunger  for  peace  and  fellowship  and  Jus- 
tice." Tet,  as  between  whole  peoples,  the 
way  has  never  yet  been  found  to  discard 
armaments  and  live  In  peace   as  we  hav* 
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to  do  in  our  towns,  states,  prorlneee 

aations.    But  now   the    peoples   must 

learn  how  to  do  so  imder  penalties 

before  contemplated.     This  is  why  I 

the  necessity  for  more  intensive  study 

techniques  requisite  for  disarmament, 

with  a  general  public  dlscxission  as 

specifically  needs  to  be  done  by  way 

Nations  Charter  revision. 

short,  a  creative  minority  mvist  learn 

Subject  and  propose  the  necessary  spe- 

measures:     and    the    majority    must 

what  Is  required  sufficiently  at 

to  acquiesce  and  approve. 

this  way,  we  would  have  the  combina- 

which  I  believe  Franklin  would  have 

as  essential  to  a  great  new  step: 

set  of   circumstances    or    "occa- 

by  which  the  reforms  are   "forc'd"; 

Secondly  a  public  which  knows  through 

study  and  by  instruction  and  dls- 

why  the  8i>eciflc  measures  are  needed 

the  purpose. 

is  certainly  no  dU&culty  about  the 

of  lu^nt  circiunstances.     They  are 

here  today.    And  on  the  other  point. 

that  a  be^er  time  is  about  to  come 

country.     With  all  our  successes,  we 

fairly  claim  that  the  present  period 

of  bold  political  thinking  in  any  way 

,  for  example,  to  o\ir  Bevolutlon- 

;  period.     Although    there   was   never   so 

a  need  for  pioneering  political  thought, 

that  there  are  not  now  among  our 

i^illion  people  as  many  imaginative  po- 

thinkers  as  among  the  4  million  Axner- 

of  1787. 

Ls  not  that  we  lack  talent  in  general, 

1  hat  too  much  talent  of  the  first  order 

drawn  into  pursuits  far  distant  from 

politics  in   the   world   field.    Now, 

I  see  a  change  coming  in  accord- 

with  what  seems  to  be  the  age-old  law 

under  sufficient  pressure  men  will  be 

to  meet  the  need. 

things  are  imperatively  needed :  First- 
formulation  of  detailed  and  concrete 
for   universal,    enforclble,    and   com- 
dlsarmament  and  for  the  world  insti- 
neceasary  to  make  disarmament  ef- 
and  secondly,  a  great  campaign  of 
education     throughout     the     world 
millions  may  be  brought  to  under- 
and  choose  between  the  various  pro- 
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accomplish  these  things,  our  chtuxhes. 

Klucatlonal   institutions,   our   women's 

our  farm  and  labor  organizations,  our 

philanthropic  foundations,  and  other  great 

of  public  education  miist  come  to 

life  iix  this  great  field  of  effort.     With  a  few 

they  have  a  long  way  to  go,  for 

have  hardly  made  a  start  in  the  reali- 

of  their  opportunity  and  obligation. 

]  lere  also  I  see  hopeful  signs. 

further  thought:  Let  us  not  delude 
In  the  belief  that  we  can  look  for 
salvaHon  to  our  political  leaders. 

Is  ancient  truth  that  new  dangers  re- 

rudically  new  measiires.     Six  hundred 

Chaucer  wrote :  "New  times  demand 

customs  here  below."    Jefferson  wrote 

'institutions  must  advance  to  keep  pace 

the  times";  and  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew 

ftct  anew.    We  must  disenthrall  oxu- 


than  ever  these  maxims  apply  now. 

^ere  are  Inherent  reasons  why  oui  pub- 

of  Icials  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 

Initls  te  the  novel  and  comprehensive  meas- 

that  the  situation  requires.    They  are 

B^uch  preoccupied  with  day-to-day  prob- 

too  Inhibited  by  tradition,  too  appre* 

benslve  of  being  ahead  of  current  opinion  to 

capable  of  the   great  steps  forward   In 

organisation  that  the  atomic  age  re* 


be 
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It  :  s  conceivable  that  some  statesman  will 
emer  ;e  with  both  the  capacity  and  the  will- 
Ingn*  Bs  to  define  and  advocate  the  minimum 
work   Institutions  that  will  alone  sufBce  to 


snake  disarmament  and  genuine  peace  a 
reality.  But  this  is  unlikely.  We  wlU  do 
better  to  assume  the  normal  state  of  affairs 
and  to  realize  that  our  salvation  must  come 
from  the  creative  thinking  and  persistence 
of  private  citizens  not  subject  to  the  handi- 
caps and  inhibitions  of  the  official  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  ua  remember  that 
while  the  <^clals  will  almost  certainly  be 
incapable  of  initiating  the  new  and  drastic 
steps  that  the  new  world  situation  de- 
mands, they  will  readily  adopt  them  if 
and  when  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong  pub- 
V  lie  opinion  in  their  s*  pport.  It  follows 
that  a  great  educational  campaign  is  of 
crucial  importance  so  that  the  public  will 
the  better  and  sooner  understand  what  is 
required.  Including  complete  disarmament 
and  drastic  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  summarize  what 
I  have  tried  to  say. 

Effective  disarmament — universal,  enforce- 
able, and  complete — is  the  key  to  genuine 
peace.  Important  political  settlements  can 
probably  come  only  as  a  result  of  disarma- 
ment, rather  than  as  preliminary  condi- 
tions to  disarmament.  Hence  a  great  effort 
for  disarmament  should  have  priority. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  world  is  engaged 
in  an  unprecedented  arms  race,  and  faces  an 
unparalleled  threat.  But  that  very  fact 
makes  mm  realize  how  great  a  slaughter  we. 
the  American  people,  would  be  led  to  per- 
petrate unless  we  find  the  way  to  an  ordered 
world.  This  realization  will  bring  to  bear, 
I  believe,  eno\igh  decency  and  compassion 
to  stim\ilate  a  more  intense  search  for  new 
means  to  avert  the  disaster.  Beyond  that, 
there  is  a  promise  of  a  new  era  of  creative 
political  thinking  "forc'd."  In  Franklin's 
words,  "by  the  occasion";  and  in  this  promise 
there  lies  great  hope. 

We  need  also  a  great  campaign  of  public 
discxission  and  education  as  to  the  speclfio 
world  institutions  requisite  for  disarmament 
and  the  rule  of  law  In  world  affairs.  We 
cannot  rely  on  public  men  to  Initiate  what 
is  required:  ovir  salvation  lies  with  oiu-selves. 
But  here  again  is  hope.  For  although  there 
is  much  inertia  and  fatalism,  it  is  also  true 
that  ipany  capable  men  and  wonven  through- 
out the  world  are  actively  working  for  world 
order.  Their  niunber  and  infiuence  will  In- 
crease as  the  weapons  become  still  more 
deadly. 

On  the  whole  I  would  leave  with  you  • 
convi<^ion  of  what  I  call  a  prudent  hopeful- 
ness. To  achieve  world  order  under  law.  we 
must  indeed  have  more  creative  political 
thought,  more  intelligence  and  more  pure 
poUtical  skill,  in  the  highest  sense.  But 
these  alone  will  not  suffice.  We  shall  need 
also  a  modicum  of  faith  that  we  are  not  help- 
leas  to  surmount  our  problem.  Above  all. 
we  shall  need  patience  and  endurance  to  keep 
going  in  face  of  all  obstacles. 

It  is  not  through  any  one  of  these,  but  by 
a  combination  of  them  all  that  the  goal  can 
be  achieved.  It  will  be  achieved.  I  say  again, 
not  primarily  by  Presidents  or  Prime  Minis- 
ters or  F(»'eign  Offices  but  by  such  people  a* 
meet  here  tonight  In  this  renowned  society. 


Excess  Proits:  Bad,  Necessary? 


KTIISNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  has  a  long  and  dishonor- 
able history.  We  had  one  as  far  back  aa 
World  War  I;  we  have  had  a  second  in 
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World  War  II;  and  in  1950  excess-profits 
tax  No.  3  came  along.  To  date,  nobody 
seems  to  have  had  anything  good  to  say 
about  excess-profits  tax  except  that  it 
is  easy  to  collect  and  turns  in  a  good  deal 
of  quick  revenue. 

Every  one  of  the  three  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  called  on  to  administer  this 
tax  has  called  it  bad  names.  Carter 
Glass,  back  in  1919.  said  that  it  discour- 
aged new  ventures  and  acts  as  a  penalty 
on  "brains,  energy,  and  enterprise."  In 
World  War  n.  Treasurer  Vinson  listed 
EPT  as  a  "particularly  important  obsta- 
cle to  business  expansion"  and  suggested 
its  repeal.  Last  on  the  list  is  former 
Treasury  Secretary  Snyder,  who  wrote 
that  "it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the 
excess-profits  tax  equitable." 

About  the  only  thing  the  sponsors  of 
this  tax  program  ever  succeeded  in  doing 
was  the  setting  up  of  its  name.  They 
sure  gave  it  a  good  name  to  make  it 
stick.  Everybody  likes  to  take  a  crack 
at  somebody  who  is  making  "excess 
profits."  But  in  our  system,  there  Just 
cannot  be  such  thing.  We  believe  that 
good  products  should  jrield  good  profits. 
Who  is  going  to  decide  at  what  point  the 
profit  sjrstem  becomes  excessive? 

We  may  have  to  keep  EPT  because 
even  $2  billion  in  revenue  is  Important 
in  our  current  program;  but  nobody  is 
going  to  make  us  think  it  is  good. 


DistkfwslMd  OrefOB  Ckaea  ami  Ex- 
Goveraor  of  tke  SUte  AtUias  Hit  80th 
Birthdaj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday,  June  4.  19S3 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  outstanding  citizens  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  recently  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday.  I  refer  to  Oswald  West,  ex- 
Governor  of  Oregon,  and  for  many  years 
one  of  our  most  outstanding  public  citi- 
zens who  has  contributed  much  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

I  include,  as  part  of  these  remarks. 
some  observations  made  by  an  Oregon 
publication  with  reference  to  ex-Gov- 
ernor West's  80th  birthday: 

OOVBUfOa  WCST  RSACHB  80 

Os  West,  stormy  petrel  of  Oregon  politics 
for  half  a  century,  reached  his  80th  birthday 
on  Wednesday,  May  20.  To  Oregonlans  fa- 
miliar with  the  caustic  wit  and  biting  sar- 
casm of  this  stUl  powerfiU  poUtical  figure  It 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  Oe  is  an  octoge- 
narian. It  is  impossible  to  associate  with 
him  the  mellowness  or  the  enfeeblement  of 
encroaching  age.  The  daUy  papers  of  Port- 
land attest  almost  weekly  to  the  undimmed 
brilliance  of  his  pen  and  the  sUll  penetrating 
quality  of  his  analysis  and  criticism. 

Os  West  has  made  an  Indtiible  Impression 
on  the  history  of  his  State  and  of  the  NaUon. 
The  youngest  man  ever  to-  hold  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair  in  Oregon  he  was  responsible 
for  many  of  the  social  and  politica)-  reforms 
which  have  come  to  be  known  aa  the  "Ore« 


gon  system."  Through  the  yaan  he  hM 
been  a  f  earten  purtlMa.  a  aeathli^  MtvaiMuy. 
Many  the  poUtlelan  who  has  retreated  lick- 
ing his  wounds  a/ter  an  enooiintar  with  the 
redoubtable  Os. 

Os  Is  a  man  of  many  parta— his  devotlasi 
to  horseflesh  and  the  dogs  are  wdl  known; 
he  is  one  of  the  State's  most  eminent  his- 
torians and  his  contributions  to  the  Oregon. 
Historical  Quarterly  are  a  delight  equaUy 
to  the  student  and  to  the  lover  of  lit««ture. 
His  talent  as  a  raconteur  of  tales  of  the  old 
days  Is  unmatched. 

A  belated  happy  birthdaj.  Os.  Ifay  then 
be  many  mora. 


Some  ProUeais  u  Sodal  Secwity,  hj 
HoiL  Carl  T.  Cutis,  of  Nebraska 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTAITVES 
Thursday.  June  4.  19$i 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remaito. 
I  wish  to  include  an  address  delivered 
by  me  on  May  31  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  It  is 
as  follows: 

I  consider  It  an  honor  and  a  real  pleasure 
to  appear  on  this  program  at  this  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  This  group,  reaching  out  Into 
many  avenues  of  our  national  life,  is  an 
important  factor  In  the  thinking  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  In  this  great  city 
of  Cleveland — home  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing members  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
the  Honcntible  George  M.  Humphrey,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Members  of 
Oongreas  from  this  area  are  able  and  dis- 
tinguished and  are  rendering  a  fine  pubUo 
•ervice. 

The  invitation  to  speak  at  this  conference 
was  extended  to  me  because  I  happen  to  be 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which  is  xmder- 
taklng  a  basic  study  of  our  social-security 
program.  I  speak  however  for  myself  only. 
Naturally,  there  are  some  who  may  ask:  Why 
should  we  look  into  social  security?  Why 
do  we  need  another  study?  We  need  a 
searching  inquiry  into  our  social-secxu-ity 
program  for  the  sanke  reascm  that  we  need 
to  examine  the  highway  mi^M.  We  have  to 
find  out  where  we  are,  where  we  are  headed, 
and  where  we  should  go. 

.We  need  to  take  a  fresh  locA  at  social 
security — the  aims,  the  objectives,  and  the 
operation  of  the  present  system — for  the 
same  reason  that  manufactiirers  of  auto- 
mobiles subject  their  newest  models  to  se- 
vere road  tests  to  find  out  where  additional 
improvements  can  be  made. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  mb  to  have 
a  brief  definition  of  our  social-seciuity  pro- 
gram. The  present  law  consists  of  several 
titles.  These  titles  deal  with  old-age  assist- 
ance, old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  un- 
employment compensation,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  maternal  and  chUd  welfare,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanent  and 
toUlly  disabled. 

I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
problems  of  the  older  citiaen.  This  means 
a  discussion  of  old-age  assistance  and  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance. 

Under  our  old-age-assistance  program  the 
Federal  Government  makes  a  grant  to  the 
States  for  assistance  to  the  aged.  The 
Btetes  or  their  subdivisicuu  nOsa  a  part  of 


the  money  and  payments  hre  made  to  old 
people  on  the  basis  of  need.  Of  the  amount 
that  a  destitute,  aged  ponson  receivea,  the 
Federal  Gomnment  pays  four-fifths  ot  the 
first  835  and  one-half  of  the  next  830.  The 
balance  must  be  raised  within  the  Stete. 
It  la  generaUy  referred  to  aa  relief.  Approxi- 
mately 2.6  million  persons  are  on  the  old- 
age-assistance  rolls. 

(Md-age  and  survivors  insurance  Is  a  differ- 
ent program  entirely.  A  tax  of  IVi  percent 
is  levied  on  wages  up  to  $3,800  per  annum 
received  by  covered  employees  and  a  tax  in 
the  same  amount  is  levied  on  the  employer. 
Self-employed  in  certain  lines  pay  a  3^4 -per- 
cent tax  on  net  Income  up  to  $3,600.  The 
worko-  is  assigned  a  social-security  number 
and  his  wage  or  income  records  are  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government.  Bene- 
fits are  paid  at  age  65  to  those  who  have 
the  required  number  ot  qiuuters  of  cover- 
age in  an  amount  based  on  past  average 
earned  Income  provided  the  recipient  does 
not  earn  more  than  $75  per  month  in  cov- 
ered employment.  Approximately  4  mUUon 
aged  persons  are  now  receiving  OASI  bexxe- 
flts. 

This  OASI  program  is  far  reaching.  Aa 
presently  administered  it  is  projected  far 
into  the  future.  Soctai -security  actuaries 
talk  aliout  the  benefits,  the  cost,  and  the 
coverage  of  the  program  in  the  year  2000. 
This  means  that  we  are  now  enacting  leg- 
islation binding  the  citlaens  in  the  yeftf  2000 
as  to  how  they  ahall  meet  their  social  obli- 
gations, how  much  they  shaU  pay  out  in 
benefits,  and  how  much  taxes  they  shall 
pay.  What  would  be  our  reaction  if  a  simi- 
lar xmdertaklng  had  been  started  by  the- 
Oongress  at  the  United  States  shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  century?  When  we  bear  in 
mind  the  present  burden  of  government 
coets.  including  defense  expenditures,  how 
would  we  react  today  if  we  were  forced  to 
honor  today's  social  obligations  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress  of  60  years  ago? 
The  America  of  A.  D.  2000  may  be  faced  with 
this  problem. 

We  were  promised  that  old-age  assistance 
was  temporary;  that  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  would  make  it  unnecessary.  In- 
stead, old-age  assistance  has  grown.  Old- 
age  assistance  has  become  one  of  the  major 
budgetary  problems  of  the  States.  Its  ad- 
ministration has  become  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  Government.  We  have  two 
competing  and  altogethw  different  old-age 
programs. 

In  our  basic  consideration  of  OASI,  can 
we  ignore  our  present  generation  of  old  peo- 
ple? Has  Congress  acted  wisely  and  equi- 
tably by  taxing  o\ir  economy  for  the  retire- 
ment of  present  workers  and  by  faittng  to 
extend  comparable  treatment  to  those  al- 
ready retired? 

Is  our  OASI  program  something  for  our 
youth  or  our  present  aged?  If  it  is  scHne- 
thing  to  be  built  up  for  ova  youth  when  they 
are  old,  are  we  managing  it  with  honesty, 
fideUty,  and  soundness?  Will  a  continuation 
of  the  status  quo  be  unfair  to  our  young 
producers  and  taxpayers?  Can  the  costs  of 
OASI  be  borne  by  them,  together  with  all 
other  costs  of  Government? 

What  is  the  impact  of  the  present  social- 
security  program,  including  old-age  assist- 
ance, upon  Government?  Upon  our  eco- 
nomic system?  Upon  individuals?  What  la 
the  impact  of  this  system  upon  our  publlo 
and  private  morals?  What  should  be  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  these  mat- 
ters? What  should  be  the  role  of  the  States 
in  these  matters?  What  should  be  the  role 
of  industry?  What  should  be  the  reeponsi- 
bility.of  the  individual? 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  an  the  prob- 
lems In  social  seeiu^ty  would  be  solved  merely 
by  extending  OASI  coverage  to  aU  occupa- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  there  are  legal  in- 
volvements in  extending  OASI  to  aU  of  these 
cat^oriea,  but  waiving  the  Involvements  and 
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the  poUtlod  realstanee  to  unlvenal  eoT«r«g«. 
tlie  mcfe  ezteiulon  of  OASI  taxM  to  all  peo- 
pto  would  still  leave  many  problems  In  the 
field  of  social  security  unanswered.  These 
problems  Include  retirement  testa,  amount  of 
benefits,  costs,  taxes.  Inequities,  Inadequacies, 
and  fiscal  soundness.  It  still  leaves  all  the 
questions  about  the  reserve  fund.  Should 
there  be  one?  If  so.  how  big?  Since  Its 
function  was  Intended  to  assure  payment  of 
benefits,  how  can  It  be  protected  agalztst 
raiding  for  all  kinds  of  other  propoeals? 

But  the  major  problem  that  would  still  be 
'With  us  If  OASI  were  made  universal  Is  what 
ahout  our  present  aged?  In  round  figtues, 
there  are  about  13.4  million  people  over  65  In 
the  country.  About  4  millions  of  them  are 
receiving  OASI  benefits.  Another  2  millions 
are  eligible,  but  are  still  working.  There  are 
thus  mllllcns  of  our  present  aged  who  either 
get  no  cdd-age  benefit  or  they  are  receiving 
old-age  assistance  on  a  needs-test  basis.  If 
we  made  the  coverage  universal  there  would 
still  be  6.4  million  of  o\ir  people  who  are  over 
65  who  could  not  be  recipients  of  an  OASI 
benefit. 

This  conference  is  considering  social  prob- 
lems. Are  we  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
our  aged  citiaens  or  only  a  select  portion  of 
them? 

All  the  OASI  legislation  enacted  to  date 
plus  universal  coverage  vrould  still  mean 
nothing  to  6.4  million  of  the  13.4  million 
aged  in  the  cotintry.  Would  this  meet  the 
social  problem? 

Social  security  presents  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  to  the  minds  of  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans. To  defend  the  status  quo  of  the 
concepts  and  policies  embodied  in  o\ir  pres- 
ent social-security  law  and  refuse  to  take 
a  new  look  Is  reaction  to  the  nth  degree. 
We  must  examine  and  evaluate  the  present 
situation  and  chart  the  best  course  possible 
for  the  future. 

Let  lis  ask  oiirselvee  the  question:  What 
la  the  purpoee  of  social  security  so  far  as  the 
aged  are  concerned?  What  is  your  idea  of 
the  purpoee  of  social  seciu'ity?  Why  do  you 
favor  a  social  security  system?  Who  should 
tw  taken  care  of  first  in  such  a  system? 

When  social  security  was  evolved  back 
In  1935  there  were  certain  stated  objectives 
as  the  leading  citizens  of  that  day  discussed 
the  problem  of  old  age.  They  talked  about 
a  program  that  would  provide  benefits  for 
the  citizen  who  upon  reaching  an  age  where 
he  could  no  longer  provide  for  himself  would 
have  some  help  that  would  not  destroy  his 
dignity  or  his  self-respect. 

In  selling  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  so- 
cial security,  the  people  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  plight  of  the  aged  individual 
dependent  upon  others  for  his  suppc»t.  In 
1935,  one  expert  described  the  outlook  in 
these  words:  "Not  only  will  most  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  aged  group  Itself  who  are  now 
unemployed  never  again  be  able  to  obtain 
employment,  but  it  is  likely  there  will  be.  a 
large  amount  of  permanent  unemployment 
among  the  middle  aged.  This  was  beginning 
to  be  a  serious  problem  before  the  depression. 
but  it  will  be  far  more  acute  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past." 

Many  of  you  here  may  have  participated  in 
the  early  discussions  on  social  security.  You 
may  have  expressed  yourself  on  what  was 
the  purpose  of  the  program.  You  may  have 
heard  others  present  their  views  in  1935  on 
why  there  should  be  a  national  program  for 
the  aged. 

I  think  that  It  Is  proper  that  now — in 
1953 — we  again  ask  the  question:  What  was 
the  purpose' of  social  security  insofar  as  our 
aged  were  concerned?  ,  What  has  become  the 
purpoee  of  social  security?  First,  it  might 
be  well  that  we  consider  who  pays  for  the 
OASI  benefits.  If  the  recipient  has  paid  for 
his  own  benefit  the  purpose  might  be  differ- 
ent than  if  his  benefit  Is  paid  for  by  others. 
What  acs  the  facte? 
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Tbi »  maximum  benefit  that  can  be  drawn 
by  ax .  individual  who  retires  today  if  he  has 
a  spquse  who  is  also  of  retirement  age  has 
expected  value  for  the  two  of  $18,700. 
expected  value  we  me^  the  monthly 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months 
avorage  life  expectancy  of  such  a  per- 
The  most  that  this  individual  could 
paid  for  this  benefit  is  $510.     It  Is  pos- 
Jiat  he  could  receive  this  benefit  by  the 
of  a  mere  $100.    It  Is  true  that  the 
paid  a  like  amoimt  of  taxes  but 
^ployer's   taxes   were  not  specifically 
for  the  individual, 
average  benefit  paid  to  an  individual 
:«tlres  today,  if  he  has  a  spouse  of  re- 
age,  has  a  total  expected  value  for 
of  $13,700.    The  most  that  he  could 
paid  for  this  Is  $225  and  he  could  have 
it  for  a  mere  $60. 
is  it  that  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
of  lack  of  education  or  opportunity 
of  physical  handicaps  or  other 
is  unable  to  earn  but  a  pittance 
his  best  years  receives  the  smallest 
of  benefit  In  his  old  age?    Is  it  be- 
lt is  social?     It   Isn^   because   it   U 
and-pald-for    insxirance — but   that's 
matter.     We  ask  the  question:   Is  it 
propose  of  social  security  to  deny  a  bene- 
a  person  who  cannot  provide  at  all  for 
age?     Likewise:  Should  social  secu- 
the  smallest  benefit  to  those  classes 
iddlvlduals   with   the   least    opportunity 
qbillty  to  provide  for  their  own  old  age? 
is  your  idea  of  the  purpose  of  social, 
anyway?     Should  the  pxirpoee  of  so- 
curity  be  to  give  the  largest  benefit  to 
citizens  who  are  best  able  to  provide 
t4eir  own  old  age? 

are  now  eligible  to  receive  the  maxi- 

benefits  under  our  social  security  law? 

are  those  people  with  dollar  Incomes  in 

productive  years  substantially  greater 

the  Income  of  others  around  them.     In- 

are  the   corporation   executive,   the 

businees  proprietors,  the  higher 

employees — and  even  a  large  number 

earners — who  might  be  described  as 

In    the    middle    and    upper    Income 
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brackets. 

Is  1  i  carrying  out  your  idea  of  the  true  ob- 
Jectiv  B  of  social  security  for  your  Govern- 
ment to  provide,  for  an  OASI  tax  of  only 
$81,  Ijinultles  valued  at  more  than  $15,000 
each  to  some  of  the  Nation's  most  prosper- 
ous c\  tlzens? 
Sxperience  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
American  workers  have  advanced  to 
higher  levels  of  real  Income  and 
of  living — and  there  is  good  rea- 
bellevlng  that,  through  further  scien- 
llscoverles.  Inventions,  Ingenuity,  and 
improving  labor-management  co- 
ion,  such  advances  will  continue  in  the 
In  view  of  this  experience  and  of 
prospects,  will  not  the  vast  majority 
Ailierican  workers  increasingly  be  al)le 
their  individual  efforts  to  make  sup- 
provision  for  their  old  age?.  Of 
,  there  will  always  be  some  with  meager 
capacity.  But  if  our  free  and  stead- 
i^iprovlng  educational  facilities,  our 
private  enterprise  system  and  free- 
opportunity  truly  offer  superior  ad- 
should  not  the  proportion  who 
relatively  better  social  security  treat- 
steadily  diminish? 

of  you  are  attending  this  convention 

of   joui   interest   in   people.     Per- 

svery  individual  within  the  sound  of 

vplce  is  Interested  in  some  old  person 

faced  with  the  grim  problem  of  how 

some  food,  shelter,  and  perhaps 

hand-me-down  clothes.     You  people 

too  well  how  such  a  destitute,  aged  per- 

niust  proceed.    You  are  aware  of  the  in- 

and   questioning  that   that  aged 

must  submit   to.     You   people   are 

of  the  effect  upon  family  life  and  upon 

fferent  and  child  relationship  that  U 
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made   necessary  by  the   administration  of 
old-age  assistance. 

When  you  are  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  some  person  who  must  in  his  old  age 
"go  on  relief,"  are  you  cheered  up  by  the 
fact  that  many  other  people  far  more  for- 
tunate than  your  friends  are  securing  such 
bargains  from  old  age  and  survivor's  In- 
surance? 

A  lawyer  in  a  midwestem  city  told  me  the 
experience  of  his  client.  She  was  a  69-year- 
old  widow.  She  served  as  administratrix  of 
her  husband's  estete.  The  estate  amounted 
to  a  million  dollars.  Of  coiirse,  her  services 
as  administratrix  constituted  self-employ- 
ment extending  through  2  years.  By  paying 
herself  an  administratrix  fee,  she  received 
self -employment  income.  Upon  the  payment 
of  $121.50  tax.  the  lady  became  eligible  for 
the  maximum  social-security  benefits — a 
paid-up  annuity  for  her  life — whether  she 
lives  to  be  75,  80,  or  90. 

In  your  experience  in  social  work  did  you 
ever  encounter  a  case  where  the  aged  man 
was  one-quarter  short  of  qualifying  for  So- 
cial Secvirity  or  did  you  handle  the  case  of 
the  widow  with  several  small  children  whose 
husband  died  Jiist  short  of  being  "cur- 
rently insured"?'  Is  it  an  accurate  answer 
to  these  problems  to  say,  well,  the  people 
who  receive  the  generous  benefite  have  paid 
for  them? 

It  is  not  siuprising  to  have  so  many  all  over 
the  country  refer  to  OASI  benefits  as  in- 
surance bought  and  paid  for  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  little  pamphlet  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  January  1947.  It  describes  old  age  in- 
s\irance.  It  says,  "checks  will  come  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  He  and  his  employer  have  paid 
for  them."  Now  let  us  question  that  situa- 
tion. In  promoting  its  program,  why  has 
this  Federal  Agency  said  that  checks  would 
come  as  a  matter  of  right?  Does  the  per- 
son who  is  paying  old  age  survivor's  in- 
sivance  taxes  acquire  a  right  that  is  legally 
enforceable  against  the  Government?  Does 
the  law  so  provide?  If  not,  why  did  the 
agency  say  that?  And  if  there  are  no  con- 
tractual rights,  where  is  the  protection  for 
one  who  will  not  reach  retirement  age  for  10, 
20,  or  30  years? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  statement  in 
this  pamphlet.  It  says  that  this  recipient 
paid  for  his  protection.  Well,  I  suppose  if 
we  pay  $10  for  a  house  it  oould  be  said  that 
we  paid  for  the  house.  But  wouldn't  we  be 
handling  the  truth  a  little  less  carelessly  if 
we  said  we  had  made  a  partial  or  token  pay- 
ment? If  the  recipient  and  his  employer 
have  not  paid  for  his  benefit,  who  does  pay 
fco-  it?  How  does  this  fit  in  with  your  idea 
of  the  true  purpose  of  social  security? 

You  may  come  to  the  conclusion  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country  indirectly  pay  for  these 
benefits  or  that  they  are  ')>ald  by  the  joung 
workers  of  the  country. 

In  your  thinking  of  what  should  be  the 
purpoee  of  social  security,  how  do  you 
rationalize  the  system  that  treats  some  so 
generously  and  treata  other  old  people  with 
such  austerity? 

Should  an  individual  be  led  to  believe 
that  he  is  paying  the  cost  of  his  own  old-age 
insurance  program  if  in  reality  he  is  pot 
now  or  will  not  within  the  next  10  years  pay 
any  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  his  bene- 
fite? Should  the  individual  citizen,  whether 
he  be  65,  65,  or  25  be  told  that  his  expected 
OASI  benefit  is  something  that  he  bad 
bought  and  paid  for?    What  are  the  facte? 

Are  there  Individuals  now  past  66  not  re- 
ceiving benefite  who  have  paid  more  in  total 
dollars  than  some  who  are  receiving  OASI 
benefite? 

What  has  been  the  relative  impact  of  OASI 
and  old-age  assistance  on  one  State  as  com- 
pared with  another  Stete?  On  what  basis 
are  millions  of  older  citizens  denied  OASI 
benefits?  How  much  will  this  situation 
change  in  the  next  5  or  10  years? 
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Should  an  IndlTtdtial  be  penalised  for  not 
quitting  work  when  he  reaches  retirement 
age  if  such  enforced  idleness  causes  mental 
and  physical  deterioration  for  him?  Do  old 
people  like  to  feel  that  they  are  useful,  that 
they  are  needed? 

At  the  present  time  several  thousand  peo- 
ple who  reside  outeide  of  the  United  Stetes 
are  receiving  old-age-insurance  checks  for 
which  they  have  made  but  a  token  payment. 
Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  socUl -security  law 
to  meet  the  social  needs  in  the  United  States 
or  was  It  the  purpoee  of  our  system  for  the 
Government  merely  to  engage  in  an  insur- 
ance arrangement  on  either  a  completely 
contributory  system  or  on  a  more  gentoxms 

basis? 

Our  present  social -security  system  is  a  tan- 
gle of  legalistic  snarls  and  contradictions. 
Ihe  Insurance  Iwnefits  for  an  orphan  in  some 
Instances  can  be  ccmditioned  on  whether  or 
not  that  orphan  was  bom  in  wedlock.  Who 
is  It  that  has  anything  to  say  as  to  how  he 
was  bom?  Is  this  a  good  social  principle  to 
follow? 

Do  you  think  that  the  best  form  of  social 
security  is  one  where  the  benefite  for  the 
aged  person  are  based  upon  where  he  has 
worked?  The  aged  minister  of  the  gospel 
finds  that  he  has  worked  for  the  wrong  em- 
ployer. The  aged  man  who  was  an  employee 
of  some  municipality  probably  finds  that  by 
reason  of  his  chosen  work,  social  security  is 
not  for  him.  Farmers,  too,  are  outeide  the 
program.  Now.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
coverage  of  these  groups  under  OASI  as  con- 
stituted has  been  and  is  a  difficult  problem. 
The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is:  Is  this  the 
best  possible  social-security  system  that  we 
can  devise?  Is  it  neecasary  to  tie  the  eligi- 
bility for  benefite  to  the  question  as  to  where 
or  for  whom  the  individual  has  worked?  Is 
there  a  better  way? 

At  the  present  time  we  have  the  queer  sit- 
uation where  people  who  perform  valuable 
services  but  who  receive  no  dollar  Income  are 
denied  social  sectvity  and  the  individual 
whose  Income  comes  from  gambling  or  from 
vice  may  qualify  for  a  generous  old-age-in- 
surance check,  bnt  there  something  wrong 
with  the  basis  of  tying  OASI  coverage  and 
eligibility  or  income  from  certein  sources? 

It  is  neither  essential  nor  desirable  that  we 
reach  full  agreement  on  each  question  to  be 
asked.  But  as  good  Americans  we  cannot 
afford  to  follow  the  course  of  the  reaction- 
'ary— of  blindly  defending  the  stetus  quo 
with  respect  to  the  prevailing  principles  and 
operations  of  oxir  present  social-security  sys- 
tem. I  do  hope  that  you  iwar  the  mark  of 
the  true  liberal  and  are  wUling  to  teke  a 
new  look  at  this  whole  pictxu-e. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  answers  to 
all  of  the  perplexing  problems  concerning 
social  security.  The  Subcommittee  on  So- 
cial Security  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  conduct  a  thorough  and 
complete  study  of  the  program.  We  will 
strive  to  complete  that  study  this  year.  We 
want  to  put  our  report  in  the  hands  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  so  that 
they  can  undertake  some  social-security  leg- 
islation early  next  year.  The  sulxjommit- 
tee's  Job  will  be  primarily  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  We  want  to  know  what  kind  of  social- 
security  program  we  have  now,  what  is  wrong 
with  it.  If  anything,  and  what  should  be 
done  alMut  it?  We  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
ceed not  only  thoroughly  but  in  an  inde- 
pendent and  unbiased  manner.  The  Job  of 
drawing  conclusions  iMsed  upon  the  facte 
and  the  writing  of  those  conclusions  into 
law  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  fuU 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  when  they 
hold  the  legislative  bearings. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  studies  will 
be  to  improve  our  social-security  system. 
We  want  to  serve  the  older  citiaens  of  our 
country  tn  a  manner  that  is  sound.  Just,  and 
fair  to  them  and  to  the  entire  economy  of 
the  United  States.  . 


Whatever  should  be  the  course  of  social 
security  in  the  future,  we  shotUd  be  guided 
by  two  fundamental  principles:  (1)  That  an 
aged  person  should  not  be  regarded  as  cast- 
off  and  useless;  that  we  should  encourage 
him  In  his  desire  to  do  and  to  serve  and  to 
feel  that  he  is  wanted  and  needed  in  our 
society.  Certeihly,  neither  social  workers  nor 
politicians  should  develop  a  totalitarian 
mind  that  believes  they  or  the  Government 
has  a  right  or  the  omniscletuM  to  direct  the 
lives  of  our  aged. 

The  second  important  principle  that  we 
must  adhere  te  is  that  our  program  must 
have  fiscal  soundness.  It  must  not  be  a 
detriment  to  our  private  enterprise  economy. 
An  irresponsible  government  can  promise 
large  benefite  extending  far  Into  the  future. 
This  can  be  a  major  factor  contributing  to 
national  insolvency.  Ova  system  of  govern- 
ment and  our  economic  system  are  the  great- 
est on  earth.  They  have  provided  more 
good  things  to  more  people  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  any  other  system  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  cannot  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  any  social  problem  by  de- 
stroying in  any  degree  the  economic  system 
that  has  made  our  country  the  greatest  in 
all  the  world.  The  program  for  our  aged 
citiaens  that  will  serve  them  best  now  and 
best  in  the  long  run  is  the  one  that  will  not 
cripple  the  economy  of  the  country  and  the 
one  that  will  not  cause  this  land  to  cease 
to  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  oiir  youth. 
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EadorteBMBt  of  Menorul  Daj  Ad6rt*t 
Ddirmd  hj  Horn.  Alezaader  Wiley,  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  4,  19S3 

1ST.  WrUST.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day I  placed  In  the  Ricord.  beginning  on 
page  A3 130,  the  text  of  the  address  which 
I  delivered  In  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery on  Memorial  Day,  reafilrming  my 
faith  In  the  United  Nations,  and  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  that  great  in- 
stitution. 

Since  delivering  that  address.  I  have 
received  many  comments  f nxn  all  parts 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  fact  that  these 
comments  are  far  from  unanimous,  of 
course,  because  we  all  know  that  there 
are  strong  differences  among  our  people 
on  this  issue.  Nevertheless,  we  welcome 
the  clear  discussion  of  such  issues. 

One  particular  group  of  messages 
which  I  received  following  the  address 
came  from  chapters  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  throughout  the  Nation. 
These  messages  were  most  gracious,  and 
I  am  deeply  appreciative.  These  think- 
ing women  symbolize  vast  numbers  of 
other  women  throughout  the  land  who 
believe  in  collective  security  and  who 
recognize  that  allied  unity  is  our  greatest 
hope  to  keep  our  womenfolks'  sons  and 
brothers— fathers  and  cousins  from  en- 
gaging in  a  third  world  war. 

At  the  present  time  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  representative  sampling  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  messages,  and  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  do  not  offer  these  messages  now  be- 
cause they  happen  to  endorse  me  i)erson- 


ally.  Rather,  tbey  endorse  certain  fun- 
damental ideas,  regardless  of  who  hap- 
pens to  have  expressed  them. 

I  have  always  contended  that  debate 
on  foreign  policy  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  debate  on  this  personality  or  that, 
but  rather  a  debate  on  issues,  and  it  is 
on  that  high  plane  that  the  discussion 
should  continue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eau  CLAntK,  Wis..  June  3,  1953, 
Senator  AuxAicma  Wilkt, 
Senate  Office  Building: 
God  bless  you  for  your  courageous  support 
of  the  United  Nations.     With  this  kind  of 
leadership  we  cannot  faU  in  our  efforte  for 
world  peace. 

Mrs.  Jxiucs 


Clcvxlahd.  Ohio,  June  3,  19S3. 
Hon.  Alcxakoeb  Wilxt, 

Senate  Ofice  Building: 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Shaker 
Helghte,  Ohio,  congratulates  you  on  your 
support  of  full  American  participation  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  league  believes 
that  peace  can  best  be  achieved  through 
international  cooperation  within  the  frame- 
work of  this  world  organization.  We  com- 
mend you  for  taking  the  leadership  In  ax- 
listing  American  support  for  our  U.  N.  role. 
Mrs.  CaxDX  C.  Calboom. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  S,  1953. 
Senator  Alxxandkb  Wii.kt, 
Senate  Office  Building: 
Congratulations  on  your  forthright  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  and  your  recog- 
nition of  Ite  importence  as  a  basis  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Mrs.  Aason  Pischxb, 
President.  League  of  Women 
1  Voters  of  MiasourL 

^  Batavia,  Iu..,  June  3,  19SS. 

Hon.  ALZXAifDza  Wn.ET, 
United  States  Senator. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  commend  you  for  yovir  stand  on  not 
going  it  alone.     We  need  our  allies. 
Mrs.  Edwakd  W.  Wtkit, 
Chairman,  International  Relations. 
Batavia  League  of  Women  Foter*. 

CuLVza  Cttt,  Calif.,  June  3, 19S3. 
Senator  Alexandes  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C* 
Our  members  solidly  behind  you  in  your 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  Feel  strongly 
that  the  United  States  must  work  coopera- 
tively with  other  free  nations  to  preservo 
world  peace. 

M-B.  David  Munmr, 
President.  League  of  Women  Voter* 
of  Los  Angeles. 

OcoNOMowoc,  WiB.,  June  S.  19SS. 
Senator  Wilet, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.T 
Congratulations  on  your  firm  support  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  DsBBimt. 
President,  League  of  Won^en  Votert. 
of  OconomovDOc.  Wis. 

ST.  PcTESSBtnts,  FUL.  /ufte  3, 19S3. 
Senator  AurxAitsaa  Wiixr, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C.i 
TtM  Lei^ue  of  Women  Voters  of  Florida 
wishes  to  applaud  your  stand  in  support  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  John  Rawpolph, 
President.  League  of  Wmmtm  Voter* 
of  Florida.  .  .a  i.v      . 
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I.  Ft*«  June  S,  19S3. 
Senator  AiMXAMttm  Wiut. 
Senate  Ofice  BuUdinif, 

Washinffto*,  D.  C: 
Aa  ML  League  of  Women  Voter  and  persmi- 
ally,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  statements 
In  support  of  tbe  United  Nations.  Itie 
more  positive  action  our  country  takes  now 
la  upholding  tbls  world  organisation,  tbe 
lees  well  have  to  taJce  in  future  defense  of 
woild  peace.    May  God  bless  you. 

XLISAaBTH  I.  HASTUtr. 

SxATTLK.  Wash..  June  3, 1953. 
Hon.  AuouHsn  Wilkt, 

Chairman    of    Foreign    Relations    Com' 
mittee.       Senate       Office       Building. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Tlie  position  which  you  took  in  your  Me- 
morial Day  address  relative  to  tbe  United 
Nations  has  tbe  approval  of  the  State  board 
of  League  of  Womens  Voters,  State  of  Wash- 
ington.    We  believe  that  the  free  nations  of 
tbe  world  must  continue  to  cooperate  for 
world  security. 

NoaA  B.  Cuifimfs, 
Chairman,  International  Itelationa. 

PoaTLAMs,  Maxnx..  June  3.  19S3. 
Bob.  AiaxANDcm  Wilet, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Greatly    heartened    by    your    forthright 
statements  regarding  United  States  support 
of  U.  N. 

Slnooe  thanks. 

Mrs.  Thsooore  B.  Fobes, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Maine. 

Phoenix,  Aaxz..  June  3.  1953. 
Senator  Alxxaitoex  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Arizona 
congratulate  you  on  your  recent  statement 
supporting  the  United  Nations  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  rider  to  tbe  State  Department 
appropriations  bill. 

Mrs.  Spcnckk  H.  NrrcHiz, 

President. 

PoBT  Wasbimgtom.  N.  T.,  June  3, 1953. 
Hon.  Ai.BKairDn  Wilet, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  New  York 
State  congratulate  you  upon  your  fine  Me- 
morial Day  reaffirmation  of  faith  In  tbe 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  progress 
and  for  better  understanding  and  your  plea 
for  unity  at  home  and  abroad  in  these  crit- 
ical times;  we  stand  flrmly  with  you  in  de- 
votion to  United  Nations  Ideals. 

Mrs.  SUTAR  C.  AMDEasoif . 

President, 

Waoo,  TU..  June  3,  1953. 
Senator  Aixzakobr  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building: 
The  League   of   Women  Voters  wishes   to 
applaud  your  statement  pledging  your  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations.     In  this  tense 
and  critical  period  in  oui  foreign  relations  it 
seems  unthinkable  that  there  are  people  in 
our  country  willing  to  see  tbe  best  hope  that 
we  have  fCH-  achieving  collective  international 
action  loee  rather  than  gain  prestige.    It  is 
our  great   hope   that   your    leadership   will 
bring  greater  understanding  and  confidence 
In  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  L.  K.  RiTHASpe. 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Texas. 

Pltmouth,  Wis..  June  3,  1953. 
Senator  Albxandes  Wvlkt, 
Senate  Office  Building: 
Hearty  congratulations  from  the  Leikgue 
Of   Women    Voters   of   Plymouth,   Wis.,   for 
your  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

OKifivEKA  Nxrrr. 
President,  League  o/  Women  Voters  of 
Pljfmftuth. 


„  June  3. 1953. 

WlLBT. 

United  States  Senate: 
]  «ogne     of     Women     Voters     Minnesota 
eommends   you   for  statement  re- 
support  ol  United  Nations. 
Mrs.  Bash.  Yottmo, 
J  *resident.  League  of  Women   Voters  of 
Minnesota. 


beirtUy 
afll  nnlng 


Chicago,  III..  June  3,  1953. 
Se^atCM-  Alexandes  Wilet, 
United  States  Senate: 
$trongly  support  yoiir  statement  that  It 
is    essential  for  this  country  to  continue  to 
wo-k  with   United   Nations.     A  go-it-alone 
pol  Icy  would  be  disastrous. 

Mrs.  ROBEST  J.  Prillipb, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voter* 
of  ntiriois. 

Tbenton.  N.  J.,  June  3, 1953. 
Senator  Alxxandek  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building: 
lleague   of   Women   Voters  of   New   Jersey 
thiak  your  statement  in  support  of  United 
Nailons  excellent. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  MaaaiLL, 
^eague  of  Women  Voters  of  New  Jersey. 

Boston.  Mass.,  June  3.  1953. 

Hoil.    AUEXANDEX   WiLET, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
<  longratulations  from  a  Republican  on  your 
suf  port  of  United  Nations. 

XlULT  H.  BvEBnr. 

Clbvelamd,  Ohio,  June  3,  1953. 
Se4ator  Wilet, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
"the    League    of   Women    Voters   of    Ohio 
wishes  to  commend  you  on  your  fcn'tbright 
an(  1    able    leadership    regarding    support    of 
tb«   United  Nations.     The  league  has  always 
fel      that    only    through    a    strong    United 
Na  ions  can  peace  in  the  world  be  maln- 
tai  led,  and  that  there  can  be  a  strong  United 
Na  ions  only    if   the   United   States   accepts 
hei  role  as  a  leader.     Congratulations  to  you 
fori  guiding  the  United  States  on  this  path. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  TREUHArr, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Ohio. 

Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  June  3,  1953. 
Ho^i.  Alcxamdex  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
lieague  of  Women  Voters  of  Lake  Mills  send 
oon  pratulatlons  for  your  support  of  United 
Nafk>ns. 

Mrs.  PAUcsa  P.  Dauos. 


Ckaboon,  Ohio,  June  3,  1953. 
Sei^tor  Wilet. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Cbngratulatiocs  on  your  strong  stand  sup- 
por:ing  United  Nations;  have  been  greatly 
oon:emed  over  attitude  of  some  of  leading 
legislators  toward  United  Nations.  United 
Sta  es  should  not  do  anything  to  Impair 
her  role  as  leader  in  United  Nations.  Cutting 
our  appropriations  now  dangerously  expen- 
sive economy. 

Mn.Dam  Hensel, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Geauga  County.  Ohio. 


ArTLnoM,  Wis.,  June  3, 1953. 
Ho4-  Albxamdxb  Wilet, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Ctingratulations  on  your  stand  In  support 
of  9w  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Waltxk  Neil, 
President.  League  of   Women  Voters, 
Appleton,  Wis. 


ChtxKNSBoao.  M.  C...  June  3, 19Si. 
Senator  ALCXANOEa  Wilet, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
The  Greensboro  League  of  Women  Voters 
feels  much  satisfaction  in  your  work  in  \*p- 
holding     and     strengthening     the     United 
Natlona. 

Mast  Tavt. 

President. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  3, 1953. 
Bon.  Alkxandxx  Wilet. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Georgia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
wants  to  assure  you  of  its  strong  support  for 
the  United  Nations.  It  will  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take if  opponents  kill  the  effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations  as  they  did  the  League 
of  Nations.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  study 
and  work  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 
Mrs.  CmsTxs  E.  Maxtin. 

President. 
Mrs.  Caslton  Binns. 
International  Affairs  Chairman. 

MoNTFCLm.  Vt..  June  3, 1953. 
Senator  Alexandb  Wilet. 
Senate  Office  Building: 
We  are  wholeheartedly  behind  your  stand 
for  unrestricted  support  of  United  Nations. 
Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Liicbxx, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Vermont. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  3.  1953. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet. 
Senate  Office  Building: 
Grateful     appreciation     for    your    stronf 
statements  supporting  the  United  Nations. 
Mrs.  Chattield  Fisheb, 
president.  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Mississippi. 

LaCkosse,  Wis..  June  4,  1953. 
Senator  Alexandsk  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building: 
My   slncerest    appreciation    for    your   firm 
stand  in  behalf  of  tbe  United  Nations;  ex- 
pediency of  tbe  moment  must  not  under- 
mine principle  of  international  cooperation. 
Mrs.  Alt  fL  Gundsssxn. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  Republican  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  been  constantly  con- 
fronted with  glaring  examples  of  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  which  has  con- 
tinually and  steadfastly  attempted  to 
defy  the  will  of  the  American  people  as 
expressed  at  the  polls  this  last  Novem- 
ber. We  have  had  one  example  after 
another  of  these  wasteful,  duplicating, 
empire-building  bureaucrats  who  have 
dug  themselves  into  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  Government  during  the  past 
20  years  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair 
Deal  administrations. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion a  case  of  creepii^  bureaucracy  at  its 
worst,  so  insidious  that  it  may  jeopardize 
our  national  safety  by  its  infiltration 
into  the  Department  of  Defense  with  the 


assistance  of  a  small  gnmpr  pntenilj 
existing  within  the  framewoxic  of  that 
organization.  Personally.  I  feel  this 
matter  is  of  sufBcient  importance  to  war- 
rant the  serious  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

In  1949  the  81st  Congress  acted  xipon 
advice  of  the  Hoover  Commission  and 
passed  Public  Law  152,  which  created  the 
General  Services  Administration.  This 
agency  was  created  to  take  over  the 
functions  of  other  executive  agencies 
and  bureaus  then  in  existence  and  to 
eliminate  a  certain  amount  of  duplica- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. However,  during  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  it  was  specifically  brought 
out  that  Congress  did  not  intend  for  this 
agency  to  interfere  with  the  Military 
Establishment  in  its  defense  of  this 
country  and  the  free  world.  For  that 
reason  the  Congress  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  could  exempt  the 
Defense  Establishment  from  certain  of 
the  actions  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator taken  under  the  act  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  felt  such  ex- 
emption to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
national  defense. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  despite 
the  expressed  wishes  and  intentions  of 
the  Congress  a  letter  was  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  July  1,  1949,  the  first 
effective  day  of  the  act,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  This  letter,  which 
can  well  compete  with  other  famous  let- 
ters written  by  President  Truman,  re- 
moved from  the  Secretary  the  right  to 
exempt  the  Military  Establishment  from 
the  actions  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr,  Jess  Larson.  This 
same  letter  also  created  a  committee 
consisting  of  Department  of  Defense, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  representation  which 
was  supposed  to  determine  and  to  rec- 
ommend in  what  areas  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  to  be  exempt  from  the 
actions  of  the  GSA  Administrator  under 
Public  Law  152.  Frankly,  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand Just  how  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  the  newly  created  GSA  were 
qualified  to  judge  the  military  signifi- 
cance of  various  types  of  supplies. 

Subsequently,  this  committee  ap- 
pointed a  group  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
the  use  of  commercial  type  common  use 
items  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  GSA  could  ef- 
fect supply  support  for  the  military  In 
these  areas.  This  survey  group  filed  Its 
final  report  in  September  of  1952,  indi- 
cating that  many  so-called  commercial 
type  common  use  items  were  of  strategic 
military  importance,  and  recommended 
that  each  using  military  department  be 
given  the  responsibility  of  determining 
which,  if  any.  Item  could  or  should  be 
supplied  by  the  GSA. 

This  recommendation  that  each  using 
military  agency  be  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  these  determinations 
was  apparently  disregarded  by  the  Mu- 
nitions Board.  Instead,  various  groups 
were  created  to  study  further  ttie  pos- 
sibility of  transferring  the  responsi- 
bility for  supply  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 


ministration for  certain  type  commodi- 
ties.   It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  me  and  I  am  sure  of  great  in- 
terest to  this  Congress  to  know  just  what 
kind  of  a  study  was  made   by   these 
Rroups,  for  the  availaUe  record  fails  to 
disclose  any  real  survey  having   been 
made  other  than  an  apparent  determi- 
nation to  transfer  supply  responsibility 
to  the  General  Services  Administration. 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  Just  how  the  Muni- 
tions Board  could  tell  that  the  transfer 
to  GSA  would  be  in  the  interests  of  ef- 
ficiency, economy,  or  service  without  a 
real  study  being  made.    However,  de- 
spite the  absence  of  any  stu^y,  with  no 
regard  for  the  protests  of  at  least  one 
of  the  services,  in  the  face  of  a  report 
to  a  committee  of  this  Congress  which 
indicated  a  record  by  GSA  of  delinquent 
deliveries,  high  prices,  and  poor  quality, 
the  transfer  of  supply  responsibility  for 
certain  items  was  forced  through  by  a 
small   group  of  the  Munitions  Board. 
Thus  by  making  these  transfers  with- 
out any  effort  to  learn  the  facts  or  ef- 
fects, this  Munitions  Board  group  de- 
stroyed an  existing  and  admittedly  effi- 
cient procurement  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  barefaced  and 
unsupported   assumption  that  another 
agency  could  do  the  Job.    This  Is  the 
same  group  which  has  been  fostering 
the  Joint  agency  concept  within  the  De- 
fense Department  so  that  other  Defense 
Department  functions  may  be  properly 
packaged  prior  to  handing  them  over 
to  the  General  Services  Administration. 
The  Department  of  Defense  directives 
state  that  these  transfers  of  supply  re- 
sponsibihty  to  the  GSA  have  been  effect- 
ed pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress.    How- 
ever, that  law  requires  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  GSA  make  a  determina- 
tion that  the  transfer  of  such  functions 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  efficiency, 
economy,  or  service.    To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  determination  required 
by  Public  Law  1952  has  consisted  of  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mere  agreement  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  GSA  that  he  would 
perform  these  supply  functions  for  the 
military.    It  is  highly  doubtful  that  Con- 
gress Intended  such  an  agreement  to 
replace  the  type  of  determination  called 
for  in  the  act,  particularly  in  the  absence 
of  even  a  purported  study. 

Having  thus  agreed  with  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  Munitions  Board  to  trans- 
fer supply  responsibilities  fr<Mn  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  GSA,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  GSA  went  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  there  had  approved  a 
set  of  so-called  principles  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  giving  the  GSA  such  mili- 
tary appropriations,  property,  inven- 
tories, personnel,  warehouses,  as  pri- 
marily relate  to  the  fuiM:tions  being 
transferred  by  the  Munitions  Board. 
Thus,  in  effect  the  moneys  that  this 
Congress  is  called  upon  to  appropriate 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  safeguard 
the  national  safety  are  being  handed  out 
the  back  door  by  the  Munitions  Board  to 
the  GSA. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern 
to  me  tliat  actions  by  these  groups  in 
both  the  GSA  and  the  Munitions  Board 


may  be  imperiling  the  national  defense. 
It  has  constantly  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  Congress  that  the  sole 
Justification  for  the  existence  of  a  mili- 
tary establishment  in  peacetime  is  to 
prepare  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
in  time  of  hostilities.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  science  of  logistics  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  waging  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  any  hostilities  in 
which  this  country  is  engaged.  In  World 
War  n  this  country  had  a  bloody  lesson 
in  what  is  meant  by  "too  UtUe,  too  late." 
Yet  the  Munitions  Board  by  its  continu- 
ing transfer  of  supply  functions  is  caus- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  present  pro- 
curement organizations  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  extent  that 
if  all-out  mobilization  should  occur,  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  not  even 
have  the  authority,  let  alone  the  neces- 
sary organization,  to  procure  many  of 
the  items  needed  in  such  an  all-out  mo- 
bilization program,  and  in  order  to  re- 
gain the  needed  authority  the  matter 
would  probably  have  to  be  taken  through 
the  OtBce  of  the  President,  thus  caus- 
ing much  needless  delay  and  confusion. 

That  the  present  Department  of  De- 
fense has  need  of  improvements  in  its 
present  methods  of  procurement  and 
supply  is  unquestioned.  Both  this  Con- 
gress and  the  last  have  seen  examples  of 
defects  within  the  present  organization 
but,  as  President  Eisenhower  has  recog- 
nized in  previous  testimony  given  to  the 
Congress— pages  1263,  1264,  1265,  1286. 
Federal  Supply  Management  Overseas 
Survey.  82d  Congress,  1st  session.  24th 
day  of  November  1951,  in  Paris — ^the 
method  of  correction  is  not  to  destroy 
the  procurement  organizations  presentiy 
set  up. 

The  utter  disregard  that  has  been 
shown  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  is  demonstrated  in  the 
latest  action  by  both  the  GSA  and  the 
Munitions  Board.  Within  10  days  after 
the  President's  reorganization  plan  call- 
ing for  the  abolishment  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board  had  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, the  Munitions  Board  created  still 
another  group  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring supply  responsibility  for  paper 
to  the  GSA.  World  War  II  very  graph- 
ically demonstrated  that  the  20th  cen- 
tury army  is  dependent  upon  paper  for 
evenrthing  from  orders  moving  combat 
troops  in  battle  to  supply  contracts  for 
ammunition. 

In  approving  these  transfers  of  sup- 
ply responsibility  to  the  GSA  the  Mu- 
nitions Board  holdovers  have  indicated 
such  action  was  required  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
152,  81st  Congress.  They  have  thus  ut- 
terly and  willfully  disregarded  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in 
the  amendment  to  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1949;  this  act  providing  in  part 
that  single  service  assignment  for  com- 
mon use  items  be  effected  within  the 
miUtary  departments. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  the 
President  restore  the  power  of  exemp- 
tion in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
rescinding  the  letter  of  July  1.  IHt, 
issued  kv  the  last  administration. 
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Why  a  Balaaccd  B«dfct7 


ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THS  8BTATE  OP  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  i,  1953 

ICr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  fnun  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush],  who  is  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate,  I  aslE  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recoho  an  editorial  entitled  "Why 
ft  Balanced  Budget?"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

Wht  a  Balaiccxd  Btrocrr? 

It  would  be  dllllcult  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  President  Elsenhower's  In- 
sistence that  the  Federal  budget  be  brought 
Into  balance  before  existing  taxes  are  re- 
pealed or  permitted  to  expire. 

The  old  familiar  formula  for  getting  ahead 
in  Congress — "vote  for  all  appropriations  and 
against  all  taxes" — was  doubtless  launched 
in  a  mood  more  hiimorous  than  cynlcaL 
That  is  because  up  to  a  few  years  ago  no 
Congressman  could  have  hoped  to  retain  the 
support  of  his  constituents  if  he  consistently 
or  deliberately  voted  against  raising  enough 
revenues  to  cover  the  Government's  expendi- 
tures. In  those  days  the  first  thing  that 
any  banking  group  asked  about  a  country 
that  sought  to  borrow  money  was:  Does  it 
keep  Its  budget  In  balance?  Only  a  major- 
war  emergency  was  considered  a  valid  ex- 
cuse for  a  flrst-<das8  nation  to  run  even  a 
momentary  deficit. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
balanced  budgets  were  the  unwritten  rule  in 
peacetime  up  to  the  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties. We  ran  deficits  in  connection  with  the 
First  World  War  In  1917.  1918.  and  1919,  with 
the  result  that  the  national  debt  rose  from 
$1,235,000,000  at  the  end  of  1916  to  «25.482.- 
000,000  at  the  end  of  1919.  But  once  the 
fighting  was  over  the  Government  not  only 
brought  the  budget  promptly  back  into  bal- 
ance but  started  cutting  down  the  debt.  By 
1930  It  had  been  reduced  to  tie.l  bilUona. 

Under  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  country  never 
once  saw  the  Nation's  finances  in  the  black. 
The  years  1933-39  were  years  of  consecutive 
deficits,  growing  out  of  the  administration's 
efforts  to  combat  the  depression.  Then  fol- 
lowed 7  years  of  deficits  resulting  from  re- 
armament and  war.  In  1947  the  Government 
finally  showed  a  nominal  surplus  for  the 
first  time  in  17  years,  a  period  which  saw  the 
national  debt  soar  from  a  little  over  $16  bil- 
lions to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trllUon. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  1953-54  7  more  years 
will  have  passed,  making  it  24  years  alto- 
gether since  the  Nation  first  slipped  Into  the 
red  In  1931.  In  those  7  additional  years  the 
budget  showed  surpluses  only  in  1948  and 
1961.  So  we  have  seen  Just  1  nominal 
•urpliM  and  2  real  ones  over  this  period  of 
nearly  a  tjuarter  of  a  century. 

Small  wonder  that  some  Congressmen  have 
come  to  believe  that  they  can  oppose  with 
impunity  taxes  that  they  find  Irksome.  And 
small  wonder  that  many  persons,  most  of 
wboae  experience  is  contained  within  this 
period — «o  long  in  years,  but  so  short  In 
terms  of  the  Nation's  history — are  moved 
to  ask:  Why  is  it  of  such  vital  importance 
that  the  Nation's  budget  be  balanced?  The 
short  answer  Is.  of  course,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  budget  of  the  individual  or  the 
household  must  be  balanced. 

Actually,  for  a  nation  to  Mve  beyond  Its 
means  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  because  a 
sovereign  government  has  the  power  to  cre- 


a  e  money  and  can  ibva  produce  the  Ulnston 

ti  tat  everything  is  well  with  its  finances.  The 
o  ude  way  Is  simply  to  turn  on  the  printing 
peases  and  manufacture  currency.  The 
B  odem,  refined  way  Is  to  borrow  through  the 
binks.  Both  in  the  end  come  down  to  the 
Mme  thing,  a  pumping  Into  the  economic 
■:  stem  of  "money"  with  no  offset  in  the  form 

increased  production. 

Sometimes  this  process  is  carried  to  the 
p^int  where  the  people  lose  confidence  in 
t$e  currency,  in  which  case  we  have  what 

known  as  hyperinflation.  But  at  best  the 
cdst  is  paid  for  by  the  people  In  terms  of 
li  flated  prices  for  everything  they  buy  or 
use.     That  the  case  of  the  United   States 

no  exception  to  the  rule  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent from  the  almost  xuibroken  rise  In  living 
c^sts  since  1939. 

Only  less  vicious  than  the  inflationary  im- 
plication of  Federal  deflclts.  as  such,  is  the 
bi  eakdown  produced  In  the  countries  sense 

economic  morality.  A  country  that  lives 
Idng  with  budget  deficits  Is  like  a  man  with 
tl^e  opium  habit.    The  time  comes  when  it 

unable  to  distinguish  between  the  world 

economic  reality  and  its  own  dream  world. 
Afad  there  is  mcn-e  than  a  little  evidence  that 
wt  In  the  United  States  may  have  already 
reached  the  transition  point  of  these  two 
6J  ates. 


D*4f  e  VcTMs  Eiscnliower 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

ov  nxiHois 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
li  Ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzc- 
ou>,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
«  hich  appeared  in  the  May  27.  1953,  is- 
6  le  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  en- 
titled "Dodge  Versus  Eisenhower": 

DODGK    VxaSTTS    ElSEKHOWXlt 

Representative  MzLvnv  Piicx,  of  East  St. 
Xi>uts,  throws  an  altogether  new  light  on 
tlie  defense  cuts  Issue  by  reading  into  the 
C  3NGKXSSIONAI.  RxcoKo  the  hitherto  unpub- 
liihed  letter  of  Budget  Director  Joseph  M. 
L  Ddge.  This  new  light  presents  a  direct  con- 
fl  ct  between  the  way  In  which  President  Ei- 
8<  nhower  said  tha  new  defense  budget  was 
p:  epared  and  the  way  in  which  Director 
Dpdge  set  about  preparing  It. 

In  his  radio  report  to  the  people  only  last 
w^ek  the  President  stated  very  emphatically 
tliat  the  defense  budget  was  not  tailored  to 
e<  onomy  requirements.  He  said  that,  on  the 
c<  ntrary,  security  needs  were  canvassed  and 
tl  le  defense  budget  was  the  total  required  to 
n^eet  those  needs. 

Budget  Director  Dodge's  letter  describes 
tdtally  different  procedure.  Written  to  De- 
ft nse  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson,  May  7,  the 
Dxige  letter  called  on  the  Department  of 
D  (f  ense  to  cut  $5,247,138,000  from  the  Tru- 
a  an  administration's  estimate  of  defense 
a  leds.  This  letter  also  specified  the  amount 
w  Jich  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Air  Force 
es  tlmate. 

Any  idea  that  the  Defense  Department 
piesented  the  controlling  view  is  knocked 
out  by  Director  Dodge's  statement,  in  his 
le  iter  to  Secretary  Wilson,  that  the  Secretary 
ol  Defense's  estimate  had  been  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  Budget  Bureau  in  relation  to 
tie  administration's  stated  policies  and 
budget  objectives.  Then  Director  Dodge 
la  d  it  on  the  line: 

"The  accomplishment  of  these  budget  ob> 
Je  jtlves  will  require  that  you  reexamine  your 
programs,  their  components,  and  the  prior- 
ities related  to  them,  and  reschedule  yoxir 


operatkm  so  that  budget  expenditures  for 
the  military  functions  of  your  agency  will 
be  held  to  a  lev^  of  about  $43,200,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1954." 

If  this  is  the  way  the  defense  budget  was 
prep)ared,  what  could  President  Elsenhower 
have  been  thinking  of  when  he  told  the 
country  a  week  ago  that  Jvut  the  opposite 
procedxire  was  followed? 

How  is  it  that  the  President  can  say  one 
thing  on  this  urgent  matter  and  his  own 
Director  of  the  Budget  say  almost  the  exact 
contrary? 

Representative  Price  puts  the  new  con- 
flict crisply  when  he  asks:  "Who  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense?  Is  It  to  be  the  Director 
of  the  Budget?  Are  we  to  plan  our  defense 
and  the  defense  of  future  generations  on 
the  recommendations  of  accountants,  adding 
machines,  and  comptometers  rather  than  on 
the  recommendations  of  men  who  have  spent 
their  entire  adtilt  careers  in  the  study  of 
military  problems?" 

The  defense  controversy  is  the  worst  mtid- 
dle  of  the  Elsenhower  administration  so  far. 
The  country  would  like  to  believe  that  here 
is  a  field  in  which  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  is 
expert.  It  would  like  to  believe  that  the 
former  general  knows  from  experience  how 
to  save  on  secvirlty  expenditures  and  la 
wisely  going  about  it. 

Tet  each  day  adds  to  the  public's  con- 
fusion. For  we  know  that  the  outgoing 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  approve  the 
new  defense  budget.  We  also  know  tiiat  the 
Incoming  Joint  Chiefs  were  not  consulted. 
Now  we  know  that  President  Etsenhower 
and  Budget  Director  Dodge  are  in  head-on 
conflict  on  how  the  cuts  were  established. 

This  situation  Invites  partisan  recrimina- 
tion. Tet  partisanship  cannot  be  afforded. 
liet  there  be  criticism,  but  let  the  criticism 
be  kept  fair  and  constructive.  The  defense 
issue  is  too  serious  to  be  turned  into  a 
political  football. 


Where  We  Stand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERRO^ 

or  MXW  HAMPSIUac 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Thursday,  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Laconla  Citizen,  published  in  La- 
conia,  N.  H.,  May  21.  19&3.  enUtled 
"Where  We  Stond": 

Whku  Wk  Stamd 

Discussion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect has  been  a  part  of  the  news  columns  of 
America's  press  for  many  yesrs.  Every  Pres- 
ident since  Woodrow  Wilson  has  siipported 
the  project  and  every  Congress  since  that 
time  has  seen  flt  to  block  the  wishes  of  these 
Presidents. 

Few  fully  realize  the  seaway's  potential  as 
a  source  of  new  electric  power  and  as  a  means 
for  opening  the  heartland  of  this  continent 
to  ocean  shipping.  It  is  to  provide  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  the  seaway 
and  the  controversy  that  has  accompanied 
It,  that  the  Evening  Citizen  directs  the  at- 
tention of  its  editorial  page  today. 

President  Elsenhower's  recent  endorsement 
of  the  seaway,  specifically,  his  endorsement 
of  the  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Wn.xT,  and 
the  general  favorable  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  influential  congressional  leaders,  foretell 
Its  approval  by  this  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Wiley's  bill  would  see  this  country 
contribute  $100  million  to  the  cort  of  the 
development  of  the  seaway  channel.  The 
amount    to   be   appropriated   for   this    de- 
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velopment  does  not  represent  as  ambitious 
an  undertaking  as  amounts  urged  by 
previous  administrations.  It  does,  however, 
assure  the  completion  bf  an  essential  part  of 
the  seaway  and  it  assives  that  the  strategic 
channel  will  be  developed  on  the  United 
States'  side  of  the  river. 

The  seaway  is  Indispensable  to  the  fullest 
development  of  our  economy  on  either  a 
peace  or  wartime  basis.  We  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  plans  for  its  construction  and  urge 
our  congressional  delegation  to  support  Sen- 
ator WnjcT's  bill  and  Its  companion  bill  In 
the  House. 


General  Vaftdeaberf  CaUs  Cab  k  Appro- 
pri«tiMi$  for  Air  Force  Peril  to  liwHei 
SUtc$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nJJNOXs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Gen. 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  retiring  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  for 
his  forthright  statement  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  warning  the  Nation 
that  the  proposed  $5  billion  cut  in  funds 
for  the  Air  Force  endangers  national 
security. 

Congress  should  heed  Oeneral  Van- 
denberg's  warning.  No  one  is  in  a  better 
position  to  know  the  danger  involved  in 
the  appropriations  cut  than  General 
Vandenberg.  He  has  watched,  guided, 
and  fathered  an  orderly  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  air  power.  Quite  naturally 
he  is  disturbed  and  frightened  over  the 
prospect  of  this  orderly  plan  being  cast 
aside  again  and  thereby  threatening  our 
program  to  restore  the  Air  Force  to 
No.  1  position  in  the  world.  General 
Vandenberg  and  every  airman  knows 
that  the  second  best  air  force  is  no  good. 

General  Vandenberg,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  say.  in  his  testimony  fully  corrobo- 
'rated  the  statements  which  I  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
criticizing  the  unwise  and  dangerous  re- 
ductions in  Air  Force  funds.  His  at- 
tack on  the  defense  planning  of  the  new 
administration  may  have  been  blunt — 
it  certainly  was  dramatic — but  it  was 
fully  justified.  It  gave  the  general  no 
pleasure  having  to  take  issue  with  the 
new  defense  planners  but  evidently  he 
felt  compelled  to  speak  out  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  and 
others  defending  the  Air  Force  cuts  have 
yet  to  give  the  Congress  a  satisfactory 
explanation  for  unwarranted  reductions 
in  funds  for  air  power.  Their  attempted 
explanations  have  been  in  the  twilight 
zone  between  truth  and  untruth  and  in 
the  light  of  information  available  to  me 
and  in  the  light  of  General  Vanden- 
berg's  statement  I  feel  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  fool  the  people.  They  seem  to 
be  attempting  to  justify  statements  that 
were  prepared  before  the  effects  of  the 
cuts  were  determined. 

I  personally  feel  the  cuts  were  tailored 
to  economy  requirements  and  that  de- 


fense reqnirements  took  second  place. 
Budget  Director  Dodge's  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Wilson,  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  CONGRKSSIONAL  Rbcokd 
along  with  my  speech  Tuesday.  May  26. 
knocks  out  any  idea  that  the  Defense 
Department  presented  the  controlling 
view  on  Air  Force  cuts. 

General  Vandenberg's  remarks  sup- 
port the  statements  I  have  already  made 
in  this  House.  Because  the  general's 
testimony  is  so  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense I  ask  my  colleagues  to  study  closely 
his  comments  on  the  drastic  cuts.  His 
testimony  appears  in  the  Congkkssiomal 
RscoRD  of  June  3  on  pages  5992-5998. 


Feacet— Visible  and  layitible 


EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KAMucBusxm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Evening  Item,  Lynn,  Mass., 
Jime  2,  1953: 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  at 
Bedford,  where  numerous  Greater  Lynn  for- 
mer servicemen  have  been  patients  at  one 
time  or  another,  will  obeerve  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  its  foxmdlng  next  Sunday.  Mon- 
day, and  Tuesday  with  an  open  house,  to 
which  the  general  public  is  invited. 

It  is  no  secret  that  some  of  the  patients 
at  Bedford  are  mental  patients.  The  horri- 
ble demands  of  war  take  not  only  a  great 
physical  toll,  but  a  mental  one  as  well.  At 
Bedford,  these  mental  patients  are  given 
the  best  of  care.  In  accordance  with  modem, 
tested  methods,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
restore  them  to  Uves  of  normal  usefulness 
and  activity  In  their  own  communities. 

Anyone  who  attends  the  anniversary  ex* 
erclses  at  Bedford  next  week  will  probably 
note  that  there  are  no  fences  arotind  the 
part  of  the  hospital  given  over  to  mental 
patients.  Prior  to  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry 
ago.  fences  around  mental  hospitals  were 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  Some 
institutions  were  completely  s\irrounded  by 
fences.  In  others,  where  there  was  a  desire 
to  economize,  small  exercise  yards  were  built 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  individual  hos- 
pital buildings  and  fences  were  buUt  around 
them.  They  were  commonly  referred  to  as 
"bull  pens."  and  there  were  few  more  de- 
pressing sights  than  to  see  a  hundred  or 
more  mental  patients  mUllng  around  in 
small,  fenced-in  areas  such  as  these. 

Dr.  Jay  L.  Hoffman,  dlreeUH-  of  the  Bed- 
ford Hospital,  had  something  to  say  about 
this  in  a  recent  informal  talk  to  volunteer 
workers  visiting  the  hospital.  His  remarks 
were  a  brUliant  exposition  of  the  modem 
theory  that  is  a  "brutalizing  innuence"  to 
try  to  hide  sickness  and  misery  behind 
fences  and  walls. 

"For  ova  patients'  sake,"  Dr.  Hoffman  said, 
"it  is  essential  that  we  avoid  unnecessary 
fences,  both  visible  and  invisible.  Visible 
fences  are  depressing  and  discouraging  for 
patients.  They  are  a  constant  reminder  that 
he  has  been  shut  up  because  presumably  he 
has  been  considered  dangerous  both  by  the 
hospital  and  the  community.  The  closer  life 
in  the  hospital  approximates  life  in  the  cran- 
munlty,  the  narrower  is  the  gap  that  must 
be  covered  at  the  time  of  his  return  to  the 
community." 


As  to  Invisible  fences.  Dr.  Hoffman  pointed 
out  that  at  Bedford,  the  hospital  is  operated 
on  the  basis  that  it  expects — but  does  not 
demand — ^that  the  patients  wUl  comply  with 
its  standards  as  to  personal  cleanliness. 
eating  habits,  etc.,  rather  having  the  hospi- 
tal lower  its  standards  to  meet  the  patients' 
regressive  ones.  Patients  eat  in  dining  rooms, 
rather  than  have  their  food  brought  to  their 
own  rooms.  A  cafeteria  system  is  employed, 
so  each  patient  has  a  choice  as  to  the  variety 
and  amount  of  food  he  desires.  There  are 
no  metal  plates  iised,  but  Ught  china  ones. 

Patients  are  given  some  of  their  money  to 
buy  things  at  the  canteen  and  even  to  buy 
certain  articles  of  apparel.  Patients  are 
trained  in  practical  Jobe.  rather  than  the  tra- 
ditional basket  weaving  and  rug  weaving. 

In  other  words,  every  effort  is  made  to  re- 
store to  the  mental  patient  a  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  so  that  he  does  not 
surrender  all  initiative  and  rely  on  others  tat 
everything.  That  way  lies  his  mental  cure 
and  his  restoration  to  society.  "We  must 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,"  Dr.  Hoffman 
says,  "all  measures  which  blunt  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  patient  to  retwn  to  community 
Uving." 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  this  adds  up  to  com- 
monsense.  At  least  it  Indicates  that  Bed- 
ford is  being  operated  as  a  modem  hospital 
and  not  as  a  prison  and  that  its  chances  of 
restoring  its  patients  to  full  usefulness  in 
the  outside  world  are  immeasurably  im- 
proved by  such  enlightened  practices. 


Question  •(  Um  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  ■  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
who  will  speak  for  England  and  America 
at  Bermuda.  Whoever  knows  from  one 
day  to  the  next  who  will  speak  for 
France? 


CoBfrets  It  Not  Conyiacedl  of  the  Usefal- 
ness  of  tlM  St  Lawreace  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PSNNSTLvaiaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5, 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  frantic  efforts  of  advocates  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect to  sell  the  proposal  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  fact  remains 
that  it  will  not  stand  up  under  the 
searchlight  of  truthful  analysis. 

The  following  interesting  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  May  18.  1953,  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congress: 

POWXa  VXSSTTS  SHn?WAT 

An  examiner  for  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  that  body 
license  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
to  proceed  with  its  planned  hydroelectric 
development  in  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  New 
York  body  contemplates  power  development 
Jointly  with  the  Canadian  province  of  On- 
tario. 


ir,; 
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Should  the  Federal  Power  Commission  fol- 
low Its  examiner's  recommendation,  con- 
struction of  the  hydroelectric  plant  or  plant* 
could  begin  shortly,  with  or  without  con- 
gressional action  on  the  shlpway  scheme. 
The  power  development  Is  so  planned  as  not 
to  prevent  fulfillment  of  the  ship  channel 
project  If  It  should  be  authorized  by  the  two 
governments  concerned. 

That  the  advocates  of  the  shlpway  have 
long  Insisted  that  the  two  projects  must  be 
inseparably  connected  is,  we  believe,  due  to 
their  recognition  of  the  greater  economic 
soundness  and  feasibility  of  the  power  de- 
velopment. No  one  doubts  that  there  will 
be  a  capacious  market  for  the  power  to  be 
produced.  The  market  for  the  shlpway — 
that  Is.  the  volume  of  traCOc  that  will  move 
through  It  imder  toll  charges — is  a  different 
and  far  more  dubious  matter. 

Senator  Wilzt,  of  Wisconsin,  for  himself 
and  16  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  In 
January  introduced  a  bill  to  create  the  St. 
Zjawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 
According  to  the  bill  the  corpcvation  is  to 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $5  million,  subscribed 
by  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  is  au- 
thorised to  borrow  not  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion. Its  evidences  of  debt  are  not  to  b« 
pxn-chased  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  but  are  to  be  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

Whether  or  not  the  authors  of  the  bill  so 
Intended,  the  limitation  of  the  Corporation's 
borrowing  to  $100  million,  together  with  a 
requirement  of  the  bill  that  the  scale  of 
ship  tolls  shall  be  such  as  to  provide  for 
all  operating  expenses.  Interest  on  the  Cor- 
poration's debt  and  amc»tlzatlon  of  the  lat- 
ter over  a  period  of  50  years,  is  extremely 
likely  to  create  in  the  public  mind  two  im- 
pressions. One  is  that  this  co\mtry's  ex- 
penditure on  the  shlpway  is  to  be  no  more 
than  $105  million.  The  other  is  that  the 
repayment  of  the  cost  over  60  years  is 
assured. 

The  first  of  these  impressions  is,  we  be- 
lieve, certain  to  prove  wrong.  The  Corps  of 
Xngineers  has  used  some  much  higher  figures. 
As  to  the  second,  the  self-liquidating  qual- 
ity of  the  project  cannot  be  assured  by  tolls 
alone,  but  only  by  tolls  and  traffic  taken  to- 
gether. Estimates  of  the  traffic  to  move 
over  the  a7-foot  channel  called  for  by  the 
bill  have  been  offered  from  official  and  un- 
official sources.  Those  from  government 
sources  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to 
increase  over  the  years.  But  the  variations 
in  estimates  from  all  60\irces  are  so  wide  as 
to  discredit  them  all. 

The  truth  A.  we  think,  that  no  trust- 
worthy advance  estimates  have  been  made. 
Tolls  will  be  one  factor;  changes  in  indus- 
trial locations  will  be  another;  a  third  will 
be  fluctuations  in  exportable  surpluses  of 
farm  products  and  where  these  surpluses  are 
produced.  And  there  remains  the  estab- 
lished fact  that  a  scant  10  percent  of  Ameri- 
can flag  ocean  shipping  can  use  a  27-foot 
channel. 

It  is  provided  in  the  Wiley  bill  that  the 
projected  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  shall  not  proceed  to  make  a  ship 
channel  until  it  has  received  "assurances 
satisfactory  to  it"  that  New  York  State,  "in 
conjunction  with  an  appropriate  agency  in 
Canada,"  will  complete  the  power  works. 
Despite  this  effort  to  render  the  shlpway 
and  the  hydroelectric  development  inter- 
dependent, there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
latter  should  not  proceed  by  itself. 

Advocates  of  the  ship  canal  see  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  before  the  covuitry  for 
a  generation  ample  proof  of  its  merits  and  of 
the  narrow  selfishness  of  all  opposition  to 
It.  The  real  logic  of  the  long  controversy, 
of  the  refusal  of  Congress  so  far  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  the  shlpway  undertak- 
ing, is  that  the  country  is  not  convinced  of 
its  \uefulnass.  As  for  selfish  opposition, 
regional    and    occupational    groups    whoso 


met  Dbers  believe  the  shlpway  would  damage 
their  economic  positions  can  hardly  be  de- 
nlfr  t  the  right  to  air  their  opinions. 

E  Lit  there  is  more  than  selfish  opposition 
to  ustlfy  Congress  in  going  slow  with  the 
Wil  ij  bill  or  any  like  measxire.  We  think  the 
law  makers  should  call  for  expert,  nonpoliti- 
cal  appraisals  of  costs  and  traffic  before  it 
con  imlts  the  Government  to  an  enterprise  of 
sue  1  vaguely  sketched  possibilities  and  risks. 


Rcsidsal  Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wsBT  vnciNU 

1$f  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  S.  1953 

Btr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
tha  t  the  people  of  West  Virginia  may  be 
informed  of  the  status  of  the  proposals 
to  protect  our  economy  and  security 
fro!n  the  vicious  floods  of  foreign  re- 
sidual oil  into  coal's  markets  in  this 
cou  ntry,  I  ask  that  the  following  infor- 
ma  ion  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Rb(  !oro. 

lirst.  Shortly  after  the  convening  of 
thii  session  of  Congress,  more  than  20 
Me  nbers  of  the  House — I  among  them — 
int:  'oduced  bills  to  limit  residual-oil  im- 
pot  ts  to  5  percent  of  this  country's  total 
del  land  for  the  fuel  in  the  correspond- 
ing calendar  quarter  of  the  previous 
year. 

Second.  Those  bills  were  referred  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
but  were  not  acted  upon  by  that  com- 
mit te. 

1  hlrd.  On  March  30  Representative 
Supson  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  intro- 
duced  a  bill  which  was  intended  to  ex- 
ten  1  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
wh  ch  included  the  quota  limitation  pro- 
visi^n  on  residual  oil. 

Fourth.  Hearings  were  held  on  the 
Sin  pson  bill  last  month,  and  many  who 
sponsored  the  original  legislation  were 
among  witnesses  testifying  in  favor  of 
the  quota  limitation  provision. 

F  fth.  Last  week  Representative 
Simpson  announced  that  his  bill  had 
beei  split  into  two  parts,  the  first  part 
int«  nded  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  the  second  to  correspond  with 
provisions  of  the  bills  long  since  intro- 
duced to  protect  the  domestic  coal  and 
affl]  iated  industries. 

I^th.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
will  evidently  take  action  on  both 
theie  bills  in  the  immediate  future. 

A  ;  this  time  I  should  like  to  point  out 
;  H.  R.  5496,  the  new  Simpson  bill 
imit  residual  oil  Imports,  is  more 
urgently  needed  than  ever  before.  The 
peo  )le  of  West  Virginia  would  appreciate 
imr  lediate  approval  of  this  bill  by  the 
con  mittee. 

Eich  day  brings  increased  economic 
dist  ress  to  the  coal  areas  of  our  country. 
I  hi  ,ve  had  a  report  of  two  more  mine 
clos  ngs  since  June  1  in  the  congres- 
sioqal  district  which  I  represent.  Those 
shutdowns  have  alone  accounted  for 
additional  225  men  thrown  out  of 
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wore    We  frankly  cannot  understand 


why  there  has  been  so  much  delay  in 
correcting  this  situation. 

Testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  by  importing  oil 
corpoitition  executives,  who  object  to  a 
change  in  the  policy  which  gives  them 
vast  profits  while  impoverishing  our  own 
people,  appeared  to  be  based  on  the 
theory  that  any  curtailment  of  th^ 
lucrative  imports  enterprise  would  tend 
to  depress  the  economy  of  Venezuela. 
These  allegations  were  shown  to  have 
no  basis  in  fact  by  coal  witnesses  at  the 
hearings,  but  many  of  us  think  that  our 
first  concern  should  be  of  our  own  people 
even  if  such  contentions  were  correct. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question  of 
the  House:  How  many  Venezuelans  are 
in  Korea?  Perhaps  the  oil  corporation 
executives  have  the  answer,  but  I  can 
answer  for  our  State.  West  Virginia  has 
one  of  the  highest  proportions  of  fight- 
ing men  among  all  the  States,  and  their 
parents  and  wives  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  United  States  Government  should 
give  the  people  of  West  Virginia  an  op- 
portunity to  work  even  if  the  national 
Income  of  Venezuela  or  any  other  for- 
eign coimtry  should  be  reduced  in  the 
process. 

We  know  that  present  trade  policies 
create  unnecessary  and  unfair  hardships 
against  American  workingmen.  and  we 
cannot  imderstand  why  this  discrimina- 
tion should  be  permitted  to  continue. 
We  ask  that  this  Congress  act  at  once 
to  right  the  wrongs  that  are  causing  in- 
creased suffering  among  the  men. 
women,  and  children  in  West  Virginia 
and  other  coal-producing  States. 


The  Late  John  Smolcasld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  S.  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  to  leam~ 
of  the  sudden  demise  of  my  dear  friend. 
Assemblyman  John  Smolenski,  Brook- 
l3m's  outstanding  Polish -American  lead- 
er, who  died  on  Sunday,  May  31.  1953. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  him  in 
1943,  Just  a  decade  ago,  when  we  both 
served  as  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  Since  that  time  a 
close  and  intimate  friendship  developed 
between  us  and  we  often  sought  each 
other's  counsel  and  advice.  He  served 
with  great  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  assembly  since  1938  and  made  a  very 
creditable  record  of  which  his  filends 
were  proud. 

Only  about  5  weeks  ago,  I  wm  privi- 
leged to  attend  a  dinner  in  his  honor  to 
celebrate  his  15  years  of  uninterrupted 
and  devoted  service  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Leaders  in  all  wallcs  of  life — politi- 
cal, business,  civic,  social,  and  religious — 
were  there  to  pay  tribute  to  John  Smo- 
lenski for  his  accomplishments.  It  was 
truly  a  great  thrill  to  see  the  host  of 
friends  who  foregathered  to  pay  him 
homage  in  recognition  of  his  achieve- 
ments.  I  watched  him  go  from  table  to 
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table  to  welcome  and  greet  his  army  of 
friends,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
how  his  face  beamed  with  Joy  and  pride 
to  see  so  many  of  his  friends  who  came 
to  pay  their  respects. 

John  Smolenski  was  a  native  of  Po- 
land, where  he  was  bom  62  years  ago. 
He  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  7  and  resided  most 
of  his  life  in  the  Greenpoint  area  of 
Brooklyn,  which  Is  a  part  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  He  served  in  France 
with  the  American  forces  during  World 
War  L  He  lost  his  only  son,  John.  Jr.. 
in  World  War  n.  He  was  for  many 
years  active  in  Brooklsm  Democratic 
circles  and  represented  the  1 5th  assem- 
bly district  in  the  State  legislature, 
where  he  was  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tees on  banks,  public  health,  and  ways 
and  means. 

Assemblyman  Smolenski  was  well- 
known  in  Polish-American  circles 
throughout  the  United  States  because 
of  his  deep  interest  and  many  years  of 
activity  in  Polish -American  organiza- 
tions and  the  various  causes  sponsored 
by  these  organizations.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  a 
nationwide  fraternal  and  insurance  or- 
ganization. He  was  a  director  of  the 
Polish -American  Congress  of  America 
and  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Kings  County  Coun- 
cil of  the  Polish-American  Democratic 
Club. 

John  Smolenski  also  found  time  for 
many  other  activities  of  a  civic  and  re- 
ligious nature.  SufOce  it  U>  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations where  he  held  membership, 
such  as  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  St.  Joseph's  Society,  St.  Francis 
Catholic  Club,  and  numerous  others. 
He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Atlas  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  of  Brooklyn. 

Last  year,  when  his  assembly  district 
became  a  part  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict as  a  resiilt  of  reapportionment,  I 
came  to  John  Smolenski  for  advice  and 
guidance.  He  was  most  encouraging  and 
reassuring.  We  campaigned  together 
during  the  preelection  period  and  it  was 
during  that  campaign  that  I  became 
aware  of  the  many  well  wishers  smd 
followers  who  were  his  friends. 

Only  about  10  days  ago.  he  talked  to 
me  about  the  gallant  Polish  flier,  Fran- 
ciszek  Jarecki.  in  whose  behalf  a  reso- 
lution was  sponsored  in  Congress  to 
grant  him  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States.  I  shall  never  forget  th'e 
great  satisfaction  and  happiness  John 
Smolenski  showed  when  I  assured  him 
that  not  only  would  I  support  the  meas- 
ure when  it  comes  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  that  I  also  intended 
to  speak  in  favor  of  it  and  to  try  to 
obtain  support  for  it  from  my  colleagues 
in  Congress.  I  kept  my  promise  and 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  admit  the 
Polish  flier  when  the  bill  was  up  for 
consideration  on  May  28 — only  3  days 
before  John  Smolenski  died.  It  was  the 
last  deed  I  was  privileged  to  do  for  him. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  Brooklyn.  We 
shall  miss  his  friendship,  his  reassuring 
smile,  his  confidence  and  his  trust.  We 
shall  always  remember  him  as  one  who 


came  to  this  country  as  an  immigrant 
full  of  hope,  one  whose  losralty  to  the 
land  of  his  adoption  grew  with  the  years 
as  he  matured  into  a  ripe  and  proud 
citizen,  one  who  was  most  appreciative 
of  all  that  America  had  given  him.  He 
loved  America,  its  people,  its  institutions, 
its  freedom,  and  its  way  of  life.  His 
great  dream  was  that  some  day  soon. 
Poland,  the  land  of  his  birth,  would  at- 
tain its  liberation  from  the  Communist 
yoke  and  once  more  join  the  family  of 
nations  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. 

To  his  widow,  Charlotte,  his  daugh- 
ter, his  brother  and  sister,  and  to  other 
members  of  his  family,  I  extend  my  con- 
dolences and  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
this  their  hour  of  great  bereavement. 
May  they  be  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  he  leaves  behind  a  fine  and  hon- 
orable name  and  a  great  record  of  serv- 
ice and  imtiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  which  will  long  be  remembered. 
May  they  find  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  his  life's  work  and  accomplishments 
will  remain  as  a  priceless  legacy  of  one 
who  served  the  people  faithfully  and 
well. 


Badfet  Can  Be  Balanced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  S.  1953 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald- 
Press  of  Monday  afternoon.  May  18, 
1953: 

Bttdgkt  Can  Bk  Balaitcsd 

Washington  observers  have  it  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  will  go  on  the  radio  tomor- 
row night  to  tell  the  American  people  why 
the  national  budget  cant  be  balanced,  and. 
therefore,  why  their  tax  bills  cannot  be 
reduced. 

If  the  President  does  that,  he  is  going  to 
disappoint  milUons  of  Americans  who  voted 
out  the  Truman  administration  l>ecauBe  of 
crippling  cost  of  their  Government. 

We  are  not  going  to  try  to  read  the  Presi- 
dent's mind.  We  don't  know  what  he's  going 
to  say. 

But  on  this  matter  of  cost  of  Government, 
we  do  have  a  definite  idea,  although  a  simple 
one.  There  will  never  be  a  balanced  budget, 
and  there  will  never  be  any  reduction  in 
taxes  until  the  administration  makes  up  its 
mind  to  spend  less  than  it  is  taking  in. 

It's  as  fundamental  as  a  family's  budget. 
All  over  this  country  there  are  families, 
making  incomes  of  every  level  from  the 
poorest  to  the  richest,  who  are  doing  a  better 
Job  of  finance  management  than  their  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  they  are  living  within 
their  incomes  and  paying  their  bills  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  most  fam- 
ilies have  to  borrow  money  to  meet  emer- 
gencies or  unusual  expenses.  But  the  aver- 
age intelligent  family,  once  it  has  had  to 
borrow  in  that  manner,  begins  inunediately 
the  Job  of  paying  out  again.  Payments  on 
the  debt  are  included  in  the  famUy  budget. 

But  our  Federal  Government,  ever  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  has  been  getting 
forever  further  in  the  red. 


The  bndgeteers  of  the  Oovemment  can  use 
their  mammoth  figures  for  this  and  that  to 
"Persuade  you  they  can't  cut  expenses  a  pen- 
ny. Or  they  can  smoothe  you  with  10  per- 
cent reductions  here  and  there  on  compara- 
tively small  appropriations  whUe  they  leave 
the  big  one  untouched.  They  have  never 
seemed  to  think  in  terms  of  Uving  within 
Income.  Instead,  they  think  in  terms  of 
what  the  Oovemment  wants  and  intends  to 
spend  and.  from  there,  try  to  figure  out  how 
much  more  they  will  have  to  go  in  the  red 
to  meet  the  bUls. 

We  can  expect  real  Oovemment  economy 
when  the  Government  treats  its  spending  as 
a  family  must — when  it  decides  to  live  within 
Income,  with  a  percentage  of  income  allo- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  paying  off  past  debts. 

How  can  money  be  saved? 

Everybody  who  has  had  any  experience 
with  Federal  operations,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  familiar  with  waste.  There  is  al- 
ways too  much,  of  whatever  the  Government 
is  Involved  in,  whether  supplies,  employees, 
or  money. 

We  simply  refuse  to  believe  the  Federal 
budget  can't  be  balanced.  And  we  also  re- 
fuse to  believe  the  Government  cant  balance 
the  budget  and  simultaneously  keep  this 
country  strong  in  the  face  of  the  present  cold 
and  hot  wars. 

The  Job  can  be  done,  and  it  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  done,  for  there  is  no  other  way 
that  the  Federal  Goveriunent  can  satisfy 
hard-pressed  and  overtaxed  American  people. 


Tailored  Def  esM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  caLXroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5. 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  May 
27,  1953: 

Tailokkd  Dztensi — ^Pbesident  Ctrrs  PATToor 
To  Frr  Needs 

Something  refreshingly  new  has  been 
brought  into  the  Nation's  defense  program. 
President  Eisenhower  explained  it  la«t  week 
in  his  message  to  the  people. 

The  practice  for  years  has  been  to  set  a 
figure  in  advance.  This  was  based  more  upon 
"guessology"  than  upon  known  facts.  Often 
it  was  little  more  than  an  estimate  of  how 
much  the  people  were  able  to  pay  in  taxes, 
or  how  much  the  spenders  could  dispose  of. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  sometimes 
were  several  billions  left  over.  Again,  the 
estimates  might  prove  inadequate. 

But  that  has  ended. 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  we  approached  thia 
analysis,"  the  President  said.  "We  did  not 
set  any  fixed  siun  of  money  to  which  our 
defense  plans  had  to  be  fitted.  We  first 
determined  what  is  trtily  vital  to  our  se- 
curity." 

That  sounds  like  good  American  sense. 
First  find  out  what  is  needed. 

"We  next  planned  ways  to  eliminate  every 
useless  expenditure  and  duplication,"  he 
continued.  "And  we  finally  decided  upon  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  meet  thU 
prograLm^" 

This  amounts  to  what  might  be  called  a 
tailored  program.  It  took  into  account  all 
the  biilges  and  cxmres  of  the  m&nysided  de- 
fense program,  much  of  which  is  funda- 
meataL    Some  at  the  bulges  wore  ngarded 
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••  useless  appendages.  By  dropping  or  re- 
ducing them,  the  program  looked  better,  and 
promises  to  be  better. 

In  actual  operation  of  defense  personnel, 
this  already  has  been  accomplished.  Much 
of  the  deadwood  found  In  every  military 
unit  before  the  Korean  war  has  been  slipped 
away.  Fire  power  of  the  fighting  unit  has 
Increased  aeveral  times  In  that  period. 

This  Is  what  the  President  proposes:  more 
defense  for  the  dollar.  He  wants  efllciency  of 
the  n\llltary  units  to  Increase  while  costs  are 
reduced.  This  is  an  objective  the  American 
taxpayer  will  applaud,  and  it  is  one  which 
the  President  promised  In  his  1952  campaign. 


Tlw  (J.  N.  and  tli«  Koreu  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUFoun* 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5. 1953 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  following  letter 
from  a  constituent  which  I  feel  Is  very 
noteworthy  and  appropriate: 

Samta  Ana,  Caut..  May  18.  1953. 
non.  Jamxs  B.  Utt. 

United  States  Representative, 

House  of  Representatives  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Ut  Dkab  Jucmt:  Am  taking  liberty  In  writ- 
ing this  letter  to  tell  you  that  we.  the  Ameri- 
can people,  heretofore  were  asked  to  beUeve 
that  it  was  for  collective  secvirlty  that  our 
sons  went  to  fight  in  (police  action)  Korea. 
We,  some  of  us,  believed  when  Mr.  Truman 
said  so.  Now  we  find  out  from  a  speech  de- 
livered In  the  English  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Attlee,  with  a  silent  nod  from  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  recommending 
that  as  soon  as  an  armistice  is  signed  in  Ko- 
rea, the  Red  Chinese  Government  which  Is 
mainly  responsible  for  135,000  American  cas- 
ualties and  15  bUUon  in  American  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  should  be  admitted  to  the  U.  N. 
and  as  a  further  reward  be  seated  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  U.  N.  So  it  Is  that  the 
Reds  will  be  rewarded  for  their  aggression  in- 
stead of  being  punished. 

I  remember  reading  that  the  U.  N.,  In  1951. 
In  a  formal  resolution  declared  Red  China 
an  aggressor;  also  the  U.  N.  (United  States) 
forces  in  Korea  have  fought  against  the  Reds 
since  June  1950,  yet  Great  Britain  stUl  In- 
sists In  sending  strategic  materials  to  Red 
Russia,  which  in  turn  supplies  Red  China, 
while  the  war  in  Korea  rages  on  and,  we.  the 
American  people,  who  furnish  95  percent  of 
fighting  men  »nd  almost  100  percent  of  the 
cost  In  dollars,  are  left  to  hold  the  bag. 

The  speech  by  Mr.  Attlee  was  not  only  a 
nightmare  but  a  direct  insult  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  the  American  people.  He,  Mr.  Attlee, 
stated  that  the  Constitution  is  obsolete  and 
that  the  United  States  Senate  should  have  no 
say  in  any  commitment  the  Chief  Executive 
might  msike  in  a  conference  with  Mr.  Malen- 
kov  and  Mr.  Churchill.  Thank  God.  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  Mr.  Acheson  are  no  longer  in  a  posi- 
tion to  commit  us  into  another  Yalta.  Tehe- 
ran, or  Potsdam.^ 

The  cooperation  we  receive  from  the 
French  is  not  much  to  write  home  about. 
The  French  have  greatly  alienated  their 
friends  and  made  new  enemies.  They  have 
stirred  up  a  bees'  nest  in  Indochina  and  its 
consequences  may  be  expected  to  add  to  our 
dlificultles  In  this  endless  war  in  Indochina. 


Tb4  hornets'  nest  which  the  French  stirred 

up  ws  B  the  sudden  slash  in  value  of  the  Indor 

chlnefe  piaster  without  consulting  the  Indo- 

The  results  wlU  be  far  reaching— 

financial  chaos  in  Laos,  Vietnam,  Cambodia. 

efsewhere  in  that  unhappy  country.    The 

given   is  that  it  will  eliminate   the 

which   fiourished   in   Indochina.     A 

county  with  an  iinstable  currency — thanks 

rule. 

w^uld  suggest  that  Mr.  Chiirchlll  go  beg. 

hand,  for  peace  If  he  wants  to  reward 
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aggrei  sors. 

It  should  not  surprise  anyone  to  see  this 
matter  develop  into  a  political  issue  of  great 
impoi  tance.  A  demand  that  American  forces 
be  brt  ught  home  from  all — repeat  all — coun- 
tries. I  would  further  suggest  that  we  bring 
our  men  home  from  Asia,  also;  for  if  Mr. 
ChurchUl  and  his  Government  reward  the 
for  their  aggression  in  Asia,  let  the 
tnist  the  Communists  not  to  attack 
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Eu-ope. 


CwtailmcBt  of  Employnent  at  the  Boston 
Haval  Shipyard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

IJON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACBusrrrs 
IN  f'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  5,  1953 


Mr 

der 


lea 


Sincerely  yours. 


Job  VANDcaBTTSH. 


McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 


Rxcoao 
tions 

Resoliktlons  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  reconsider  any  pro- 
pos4d  curtailment  of  employment  or  work 
at  tiie  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
Wh<  reas  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts tias  already  been  declared  a  critical 
\2nemj  iloyment  area;   and 

Wh<reas  any  further  cutback  In  work  at 
the  B>Bton  Naval  Shipyard  would  Increase 
unem]  iloyment  in  this  area  to  an  untenable 
degree;  and 
Whi-eas  currently  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
responsible  for  an  income  of  approxi- 
•64  million  annually  to  the  workers 
Commonwealth;  and 
eas  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  draws 
from  every  part  of  the  Com- 
and 
each  community  therein  is  in  part 
by  the  financial  stabUity  of  these 
Therefore  be  it 

That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 

fully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 

to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 

compel  the  Department  of  Defense 

maihtain  the  present  standard  of  employ- 

ind  work  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shlp- 

und  be  it  further 

That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
trafasmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  see- 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
,  to  each  Member  thereof  from  this 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Secretary  of   the  Navy,  and   to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Senate,  May  14.  1953,  adopted. 

IBVIMO  N.  Hatdxit, 

Clerk. 
A  tr(ie  copy.    Attest: 

Leo  M.  Harlow, 
Depiity  Secretary  o/  the  Commonioealth. 
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Resolutions  memoriallBing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  urge  that  any  steps 
aimed  at  curtailment  of  employment  or 
curtailment  of  work  at  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  be  reconsidered  In  view  of  the 
value  of  this  faciUty  to  our  State  and 
national  defense  and  our  State  and  na- 
tional economic  security 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  already  been  declared  a  critical 
unemployment  area;  and 

Whereas  any  further  cutback  In  work  at 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  would  increase 
this  unemployment  to  an  untenable  degree; 
and 

Whereas  this  activity  now  Introduces  an 
approximate  income  $63,972,000  annually  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas  this  Income  is  dependent  upon 
the  continuance  of  this  activity  In  its  present 
size  and  scope;  and 

Whereas  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  draws 
Its  employees  from  every  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;   and 

Whereas  each  community  is  in  part  affected 
by  the  financial  stability  of  these  employees: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  use  its  influence  to  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  take  such  action  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  level  and  this  work 
schedule  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  as 
Will  insure  the  continuance  of  this  activity 
In  its  present  healthy  condition;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  send 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  RepresenUtives,  May  14.  1953, 
adopted. 

Lawucmcs  R.  Obovc, 

Clerk. 

A  true  copy.    Attest: 

Leo  M.  Hailow, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Hon.  Robert  Grosser,  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday,  June  5,  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
happy  to  learn  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Hon.  Robert 
Crosser,  is  reaching  the  ripe  and  mature 
age  of  three  score  and  nineteen.  Al- 
though I  do  not  know  him  as  long  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House, 
I  have,  however,  come  to  know  him  inti- 
mately during  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
having  served  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  he  headed  with  great  dis- 
tinction for  many  years. 

As  a  result  of  my  association  with  him 
in  the  past  few  years.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  him,  for  his 
views  and  opinions,  and  particularly  for 
the  way  in  which  he  so  masterfully  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  committee 
which  he  headed.  Robert  Crosser  first 
came  to  Congress  on  March  4, 1913,  more 
than  four  decades  ago.    With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  a  lirief  period  following  the 
election  of  1930.  he  is  now  serving  his 
19th  term  in  Congress.  He  is  outranked 
In  length  of  service  in  the  House  by  only 
two  of  our  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Ratbusn,  of  Texas,  and  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  both  of  whom 
are  now  in  their  21st  term  of  consecutive 
service. 

On  the  occasion  of  Bos  Crosser's 
birthday  on  Sunday.  June  7.  as  he 
rounds  out  79  years  of  fruitful  Ufe  and 
a  distinguished  record  of  service  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
wish  to  extend  to  him  my  sincerest  con- 
gratulations and  my  best  wishes.  May 
he  be  privileged  to  continue  his  activities 
in  the  HaUs  of  Congress  for  many  more 
years  to  come,  beloved  by  his  children, 
respected  by  his  colleagues,  and  admired 
by  the  people  of  his  district  and  the 
Nation. 


Not  So  Impoteat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  caurouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  5, 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
June  4, 1953: 

Not  So  Imtotiwt 

Last  Tuesdays  grtst  ol  news  included  three 
developments. 

President  Syngman  Rhee,  of  Korea,  after 
bitterly  protesting  United  Nations  truoe 
plans,  decided  to  go  along  with  whatever 
President  Eisenhower  reconunended.  This 
was  after  he  receivMl  a  letter  from  the 
President. 

The  s|X>nsor8  of  legislation  which  would 
have  shut  off  all  United  States  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  if  Communist  China 
were  admitted  to  membership  decided  to 
tone  down  that  legislation.  This  was  after  a 
talk  with  President  Elsenhower. 

The  Simpson  tariff  bill  will  be  split  into 
two  parts.  One  ]iart  will  be  a  simple  ex- 
tension for  1  year  of  the  authority  to  nego- 
tiate reciprocal  trade  agreements.  The  other 
part  will  Include  the  various  tariff  boosting 
devices  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
Reciprocal  Extension  Act  and  made  its  pas- 
sage doubtful.  This  Is  In  accord  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  wishes. 

All  of  this  makes  one  wonder  what  may  be 
the  basis  for  the  criticism  of  some  Washing- 
ton writers  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  failed 
to  a:isume  leadership  and  that  he  is  letting 
others  in  his  party  push  him  about;  we  seem 
to  recall  "Executive  impotence"  was  the 
phrase  used  by  one  prominent  colunuiist. 

There  is  room  for  the  suspicion  that  part 
of  this  criticism  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Elsenhower  does  not  lead  in  the  direction 
that  the  critics  would  like.  Past  perform- 
ances indicate  the  critics  would  have  Mr. 
Elsenhower  fight  with  Senator  Tatt  and 
crack  down  on  Senator  McCactht;  and  that 
nothing  less  will  siUisfy  them. 

But  most  of  the  criticism  seems  to  stem 
from  the  fact  that  the  critics  have  leader- 
ship and  showmanship  confused.  They  ex- 
pect a  leader  to  do  something  spectacular. 
If  he  gains  his  point  by  quiet  discussion  and 
adjustment  of  diiferences  by  the  process 
of  persuasion,  the  critics  apparently  feel  he 
Is  not  doing  his  fuU  duty. 


A»  a  matter  of  fact.  BpaetaeuUr  action  to 
much  too  often  the  last-mlnut*  attampt  to 
save  a  situation  which  has  deterUntwl 
either  from  neglect  or  bad  admtniatratton. 
It  is  too  often  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
crUls  which  ought  never  hare  been  aUowed 
to  arise. 

A  caae  in  point  U  Um  dlamlssal  of  Oeneral 
MacArthur  by  former  President  Truman. 
The  dismissal  was  spectacular  enough. 
Also  It  took  some  courage  for  Mr.  Tru- 
man to  take  the  action.  But  after  the 
MacArthur  hearings  the  Senators  who  sat 
through  the  sessions,  regardless  of  their 
party  afflliatlons.  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  MacArthur  Incident  was  unnec- 
essary, that  It  could  have  been  avoided  by 
very  simple  action  before  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Oeneral  and  the  President  had 
reached  such  a  stage  of  delicacy. 

President  Elsenhower  does  not  write  mean 
letters.  He  does  not  sound  off  at  press  con- 
ferences, and  he  does  not  pound  the  table. 
Quietly  he  persuades  people  to  do  as  he 
wishes.  And  however  unspectacxilar  that 
may  be.  it  is  good  administration. 

If  the  captain  of  a  ship  does  not  take 
can  that  his  cargo  is  properly  loaded  and 
his  crew  properly  trained,  he  may  get  into 
trouble  when  he  hits  a  storm.  During  that 
trouble  he  may  act  bravely  and  stay  with 
his  threatened  ship.  In  that  case  he  will 
get  a  great  deal  of  favorable  publicity. 

But  the  captain  who  takes  all  precautions 
and  comes  safely  through  the  storm  is  never 
heard  of  by  the  reading  public. 

We  know  which  skipper  makes  the  head- 
lines. 

We  also  know  the  skipper  with  whom  we 
would  rather  saU. 


GUn  Farm  Bureaa  FedcralioB  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  tabulation  of  a  poll  con- 
ducted recently  among  farmers  of  the 
16th  Ohio  District  by  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

The  same  poll  was  also  conducted 
among  farmers  in  other  parts  of  Ohio. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
an  overwhelming  90  percent  of  those 
polled  in  my  district  expressed  the  view 
that  farmers  should  do  all  they  can  for 
themselves  to  get  100  percent  of  parity 
before  turning  to  the  Government  for 
help.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  once  again 
the  willingness  of  farmers  to  try  to  work 
out  some  of  their  problems  themselves 
rather  than  insisting  on  blanket  100  per- 
cent protection  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Results  of  the  poll  follow: 

What  Cah  Wk  Do  Abottt  Fakk  Fkicss? 

Your  congressional  spokesmen  and  spokes- 
women are  going  to  Washington  May  1&-20. 
and  they  will  report  to  your  Congressmen 
and  Senators  the  views  you  expreas  here. 
They  will  also  see  Secretary  at  Agriculture 
Ezra  T.  Benson  and  other  USDA  oOcials  and 
give  them  your  opinions. 

Are  you  a  farmer T  Tes,  91  petoent;  no,  9 
percent.  

Farm  Bureau  member?  Tab,  8S  ptreant; 
no,  18  percent. 


1.  Are  you  aeriously  worried  about  the  de- 
cline In  farm  prices?  Tes.  71  percent;  no, 
ai  percent;  uncertain.  8  percent. 

2.  Do  you  think  farmers  should  do  all  they 
can  for  themselves  to  get  100  percent  of  par- 
ity before  going  to  the  Government  for  help? 
Tea.  90  percent;  no,  7  percent;  uncertain.  S 
percent. 

3.  Do  you  favor  Increased  foreign  trade  U 
It  means  increased  imports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts as  weU  as  increased  exports?  Tee,  S3 
percent:  no,  38  percent;  uncertain.  19  per- 
cent. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  there  shotdd  be  • 
Government  price  support  program?  Tea. 
60  percent;  no.  80  percent;  uncertain.  10 
percent. 

If  your  answer  is  yes,  check  the  one  fol- 
lowing statement  with  which  you  most  near- 
ly agree: 

<a)  The  Government  should  support  farm 
prices  only  at  a  level  which  wUl  prevent 
disaster:  33  percent. 

(b)  The  Government  should  continue  to 
guarantee  90  percent  of  parity  on  basic  com- 
modities: 10  percent. 

(c)  The  Government  should  provide  var- 
iable price  supports  (tf  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  bar- 
ing authority  to  make  adjustments  depend- 
ing upon  production  needs,  and.  in  emer- 
gencies to  go  beyond  90  percent  but  not 
lower  than  75  percent:  37  percent. 

(d)  The  Government  should  guarantee 
100  percent  of  parity  on  all  basic  farm  com- 
modities: 14  percent. 

(e)  The  Government  should  guarantee 
100  percent  of  parity  on  all  farm  products 
both  storable  and  perishable:  6  percent. 

5.  Do  you  think  Ezra  T.  Benson  is  doing 
a  good  Job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 
Tes.  58  percent;  no,  14  percent;  uncertain, 
30  percent. 


Tke  Uaited  States  Tea  CoucO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  aciinnsoTA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESEIH'ATIVES 

Friday,  June  5, 1953 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
group  of  American  businessmen,  repre- 
sentim?  the  tea  industry  in  the  United 
States,  appeared  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Far  East  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  tell  us  of  a 
new  trade  promotion  project  which  we 
found  extremely  interesting.  Because 
the  subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  is  m- 
terested  in  every  program  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  well  being  of  that  area  and 
ourselves,  and  because  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  subcommittee  is  working 
on  the  problems  of  improving  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  our  benefit  and  to  the  benefit 
of  other  nations,  we  were  especially 
grateful  to  these  businessmen  who  were 
willing  to  come  and  tell  us  about  their 
project.  Of  course,  it  is  one  of  these 
cases  where  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,  but  it  is  the  promise  of  spring. 
It  shows  ( 1 )  that  countries  can  get  more 
for  themselves  by  working  together  than 
they  can  by  working  against  each  other; 
(2)  it  shows  the  immediate  success  with- 
out going  through  bureaucratic  dela^rs 
of  private  corporations  or  interests  op- 
erating without  legislative  and  govern- 
mental edicts,  and  with  reduced  expensea 
as  »  result. 
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I  wish  to  congratulate  the  leaden  of 
the  tea  industry  for  their  visian  and 
imagination  in  breaking  new  ground  In 
organizing  a  new  formula  for  intema- 
iiODal  trade  promotion.  This  idea  of  a 
direct  partnership  between  governments 
which  produce  an  export  commodi^  like 
tea  and  American  businessmen  who  have 
to  sell  it  in  the  United  States  might  be 
of  great  significance  to  other  products  as 
weH  I  am  particularly  pleased  because 
the  Tea  Council  of  the  United  States 
represents  private  enterprise — American 
businessmen  acting  on  their  own  initia- 
tive to  build  up  world  trade  in  a  realistic 
way. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  statement  made  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Pohcy — both  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee — by  Robert  B.  Small- 
wood,  chairman  of  the  Tea  Coimcil.  to- 
gether with  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  this  new  pattern  in 
world  trade.  Mr.  Smallwood  is  also 
president  of  the  Lipton  Tea  Co. 

The  statement  and  article  follow: 

BntAtMn  BT  BOBEltT  B.  Smaixwood.  Chaix- 
MAJf.  Tea  Covmcil  or  ths  Unrxd  Statcs 
or  Amekica.  Inc. 

A  great  many  people  are  concerned  these 
4lay8  with  increasing  the  flow  at  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries— particularly  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
We.  in  the  trade,  believe  that  we've  developed 
firwnmt.t\tng  new  cxactly  along  these  Unes.  It 
may  be  that  our  private  "trade — not  aid" 
formula  can  be  used  for  other  products  and 
other  trading  areas. 

We  have  set  up  an  actual  business  partner- 
ship with  the  Governments  of  India.  Ceylon, 
and  Indonesia,  the  major  producers  of  our 
particular  product — tea. 

The  United  States — already  the  second 
largest  tea  market  in  the  world — has  a  great 
potential  for  being  a  much  larger  market. 
By  educating  more  Americans  to  drink  more 
tea.  we,  in  the  trade,  sell  them  more  tea; 
the  tea-fH-oducing  countries  benefit  by  selling 
us  more.  This  is  good  business  for  us  and 
good  business  for  them — ^tea  is  a  basic  doUar 
earner. 

We,  In  the  trade,  became  convinced  that 
we  could  get  more  Americans  to  drink  more 
tea  by  an  industrywide  Joint  promotion  cam- 
ptUgn  using  every  technique  of  advertising, 
merchandising,  promotion,  and  publicity. 
We  went  to  the  Governments  of  India,  Cey- 
lon, and  Indonesia  and  iH'opoeed  that  they 
join  with  us  In  a  direct  partnership  to  carry 
on  a  large-scale  campaign  paid  by  direct 
contributions  from  each  ot  the  governments 
and  from  the  American  tea  trade. 

We  couldn't  have  been  more  pleased  at  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  these  coxuitries  took 
us  up  on  the  idea.  They  quickly  saw  all  its 
possibilities— offered  us  full  and  generous 
cooperation.  Each  accepted  invitations  to  a 
confo-ence  in  New  York  in  January  to  see 
whether  we  could  wcnrk  out  the  realistic  de- 
tails of  the  kind  of  partnership  setup  we  had 
In  mind. 

It  took  only  2%  days  of  meetings  at  this 
conference  for  delegates  from  all  these  coun- 
tries and  from  the  American  tea  trade  to 
agree  on  every  detail  of  the  new  Tea  Council. 
Mot  once  during  aU  our  meetings  did  we  have 
to  call  for  a  vote.  I  think  this  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  becatise  we  could  find  no  prece- 
dent In  international  law,  or  anything  else, 
for  many  of  the  points  we  were  discussing. 

Kcperience  has  already  convinced  us  that 
this  direct-partnership  idea  Is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  long 
history  of  tea  in  the  United  States.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  total  imports  of  tea 
went*  up  20  percent  over  last  year.    Betall 
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Iftom  the  New  Tork  Herald  TVibune  of 
January  19,  1953) 

IxsisK  Wall  Sraxxr 

(By  C.  Norman  Stabler) 

A   HlOnJt  TXA   PAXTNEKSRIP   SETS    IfEW    PATTEXK 

XM  roariGN  teadk 
T  »a  drinking  Is  a  quiet  and  conunendable 
hab  t  usually  associated  with  sedate  parties, 
people,  and  pleasant  conversation.     In 
itseff  tea  may  lack  qualities  that  make  head- 
such  as  are  from  time  to  time  asso- 
ciated with  those  more  rugged  beverages  that 
may  have  read  about. 

businessmen  of  Southeast  Asia  and  of 
United  States  who  are  Interested  in  the 
trade    are    quite    capable    of    making    a 
however.     "Hiey  did  so  last  week 
they  banded  together  to  form  a  cor- 
poration to  promote  their  interests  in  Amer- 
and,  if  we  know  our  international  law, 
a  new  kind  of  cooperative  effort  that 
well  be  followed  by  other  foreign  indus- 
that   are    anxious    to    Improve    their 
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A  New  York  corporation 

T%e  thing  that  makes  It  different  Is  that 

stockholders  are  tiu-ee  foreign  govern - 

and  a  domestic  trade  association.    The 

are  the  Governments  of  India,  Ceylon, 

Indonesia,  and  the  United  States  Tea 
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•ad  every  other  tatdex  of  oor  bosiness 
prove  that  tea  ts  definitely  and 
«n  the  upswing, 
all  know  that  a  basic  element  in  any 
r^atlonahip  to  trade,  good  will  and 
The  easier  It  to  to  get  along 
the  other  fellow  the  easier  it  to  to  do 
ws  with  him.    And  what  better  way  is 
to  buUd  understanding  than  to  have 
of  you  Invest  your  money  in  the  same 
and  both  sit  at  the  same  directors' 
as  partners? 
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Ass<  iciatlon. 

A  corporation  to  to  be  formed  under  the 
lawi  of  New  Tork  State.  The  idea  has  not 
yet  been  reviewed  by  our  State  Department. 
but  no  objection  Is  expected.  John  Poster 
Dul  es,  who  will  become  Secretary  of  State 
torn  arrow,  recently  announced  that  he  In- 
tends to  visit  southeast  Asia  this  spring. 

piirpoae  to  to  develop  a  large-scale  pro- 
effort  for  the  sale  of  tea.  The 
United  States,  although  the  second  largest 
imp  >rter  of  thto  commodity,  has  a  per  capita 
con^iunption  that  to  extremely  low  by  world 
In  other  words,  the  tea  exporters 
of  Akla  see  a  big  potential  here. 

Retail  sales  in  the  United  States  have  been 
but  they're  still  small.  In  the 
6  months  they  Increased  8  percent  over 
for  the  same  period  in  1951  and  im- 
were  up  about  12  percent.  They 
to  94  miUion  pounds  in  1952,  of 
whl4h  89  million  poxinds  came  from  the  3 
involved  in  thto  venttuv. 
new  corporation  wiU  be  a  nonpA-ofit 
orga^iization  and  its  sole  purpose  to  to  con- 
an  industrywide  campaign  to  increase 
consumption,  sale^,  and  Imports  in  the 
United  States  market.  Details  were  agreed 
on  1 1  a  3-day  meeting  of  the  International 
Tea  jConference  in  New  York  last  week. 

Budget  is  $1,500,000 

first     year's     operating     budget     to 

,000  and  only  about  $500,000  of  thto  to 

B    contributed    by    the    United    States. 

s   another   distinguishing  point  about 

new  organization.     The  balance  of  the 

will  be  cared  for  by  the  three  par- 

ticli^tlng  governments. 

board  of  directors,  with  repreeentatlon 
voting  rights  split  equally  between  the 
Unilled  States  tea  trade  and  the  producing 
oouii tries,  will  be  in  control  of  operations. 

B.  Smallwood,  president  of  Thomas 

on.  Inc.,  who  was  elected  chairman  of 

conference  at  last  week's  opening  ses- 

sald  the  four  participants  "are  under- 

an  assignment  which  neither  of  us 

could  hope  to  accomplish."    "We  hope 
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that  thto  pioneer  organisation  win  Mrve  m 
an  example  for  other  industrlet  bavlng  com* 
mon  interests,"  he  said. 

"We  in  the  American  tea  trade  were  de* 
lighted  with  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  friend- 
liness, and  realtom  with  which  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Indonesia  approached  thto  International 
conference  table. 

"We  are  determined  to  work  wltb  tbcae 
countries  in  a  fair  and  democratic  manner. 
We  are  partners  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  we  Intend  to  do  our  best  to  keep  it  that 
way." 

An  anti-Red  weapon 

The  trade  credits  much  of  the  Inspiration 
for  the  new  organization  to  Mr.  Smallwood. 
It  also  looks  upon  the  venture  as  an  effective 
weapon  against  the  Red  propagandist  in 
Asia,  where  American  businessmen  are  regu- 
larly painted  as  monsters,  exploiting  the  na- 
tives  of  other  lands  for  selfish,  impcrialtotlc 
reasons.  Here  will  be  an  example  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  carried  on  in  the  demo- 
cratic manner,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
peoples  concerned. 

Samuel  Wlnokur.  vice  president  of  See- 
man  Bros..  Inc.,  and  President  of  the  Tea 
Association,  said  the  tea  trade  to  undertaking 
a  campaign  that  can  best  be  described  as  a 
"total  effort." 

"It  will  use  every  marketing  tool  that  can" 
help  in  any  way,"  he  said,  "including  adver- 
tising, market  research,  sales  promotion, 
merchandising,  and  pmblic  relations.  In- 
creasing the  impact  of  thto  program  on  the 
consumer,  the  individual  tea  companies  wUl 
mobilize  their  sales  forces  to  carry  the  coun- 
cil's campaigns  out  into  the  field  and  make 
them  work  at  the  point  of  sale. 

"It  to  not  only  money  but  manpower  that 
wiU  make  the  councU's  campaign  succttsful. 
and  the  tea  Industry  pledges  its  money  and 
its  combined  sales  force  of  over  2,000  men  to 
the  task  ahead." 


OppressMB 


EarrENsiON  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

or  urBiAWA 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVXS 

Friday.  June  5. 1953 

llr.  BRAY.  BIr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  now.  I  have  been  following  the 
twistings  and  turnings  of  the  Security 
Exchange  Commission.  When  the  HeUer 
committee  made  its  very  important  and 
fearless  expose  of  what  was  going  on 
imder  the  surface  in  this  department.  I 
was  delighted,  thinking,  as  I  am  sure 
everyone  else  was  thinking,  that  now.  at 
long  last,  a  proper  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation would  be  made.  With  the 
advent  of  a  new  administration.  I  was 
sure  there  would  be  an  immediate  house- 
clearing  of  this  influence-ridden  depart- 
ment. But  so  far  nothing  has  been  done. 
So  again  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  tills  group  and  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  New  Tork  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle: 

Oppression — SEC  Arxaicmxd  for  Its  Waste 
or  PuBUc  Moneys  in  the  Relentless  and 
Unwarranted  Persecution  or  Otis  Ac  Co.; 
THE  Commission's  Retusal  To  Accept 
OooBT's  Decision  Involving  a  Private  Con- 
TROVEKST  Condemned;  Criticism  or  SSC  bt 
Heller  Committee  Quoted;  Need  roR  Re- 
peal or  Federal  Securities  Acts  Imcreas- 
iNGLT  Apparent 
The  extent  to  which  the  Securities  and 

Exchange  Commission  can   be   a  relentlees 
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persecutor  to  established  by  its  refusal  to 
drop  the  Otto  &  Co.  case,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Katoer-Fraaer  Corp.  financing  dto- 
pute  with  Otto  Jfc  Co.  has  been  finally  deter- 
^  mined  by  our  courts. 

The  third  Kaiser-Prazer  stock  offering  was 
made  In  February  of  1948. 

From  the  very  outset,  when  Otto  Ac  Co. 
made  it  known  that  it  would  not  proceed 
with  the  underwriting,  we  took  the  view  that 
thU  was  a  private  dtopute.  which  would 
ultimately  be  determined  by  the  courts.  We 
felt  that  the  public  interest  was  in  no  way 
Involved,  and  further  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  had  no  business 
to  interfere. 

The  Commission,  however,  had  other  ideas, 
and  that  same  month,  on  February  18,  1948. 
ordered  a  private  Investigation. 

Within  2  days,  its  auxiliary  policeman, 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, requested  information  on  the  Kaiser- 
Frazer  offering. 

Then  followed  a  whole  Jumble  of  proceed- 
ings, hearings  in  and  out  of  court,  to  which 
Otto  ii  Co..  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers  were  parties. 

During  some  of  these,  a  transcript  was 
accumulated  which  constoted  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  pages  of  record  and  500  ex- 
hiblU. 

All  thto  time,  we  kept  urging  that  the 
SEC  and  NASD  had  no  place  in  thto  con- 
troversy, which  was  of  a  private  natwe.  and 
that  public  moneys  were  being  needlessly 
spent  in  pxirsuit  of  a  wUl-of-the-wtop. 

Then  the  SEC  subpenaed  attorneys  Harri- 
son and  Hull  and  demanded  a  report  on  the 
conversations  between  Cyrus  Eaton,  of  Otto 
&  Co.,  and  these  lawyers. 

BASIC    PRINCIPLK    Or    COMMON    LAW 

We,  in  the  public  Interest,  were  particu- 
larly outraged,  for,  since  the  earliest  time, 
it  was  a  fixed  tradition  in  the  common  law 
that  communications  between  attorneys  and 
their  clients  were  privileged. 

So  firmly  Imbedded  in  the  common  law 
was  thto  tenet  that  Blackstone  described  It 
In  thto  simple  way: 

"No  counsel  or  attorney  entrusted  with 
the  secret  of  the  cause  by  a  party  shall  be 
compelled  or  perhaps  allowed  to  give  evi- 
dence of  such  convei'satlon  or  matter  of  pri- 
vacy as  came  to  hto  knowledge  by  virtue  of 
such  tr\ist  and  confidence." 

Then  the  NASD,  In  an  attempt  to  give  the 
SBC  an  asstot,  used  its  auxiliary  powers  to 
endeavor  to  get  the  same  privileged  Infor- 
mation, and  when  the  issues  of  privilege  and 
constitutional  rights  were  raised  in  oppo- 
sition, the  NASD  took  the  startling  position 
that  thto  privilege  and  constitutional  rights 
were  waived  by  NASD  members  in  signing 
their  applications  for  membership. 

Certainly  no  notice  of  any  such  waiver 
was  contained  on  the  application  blank. 

OANOER  to   the   INDIVIDUAL 

What  would  become  of  the  system  of  Juris- 
prudence in  which  freedom  was  founded  if 
communications  between  a  lawyer  and  hto 
client  were  not  sacred,  sealed,  and  privi- 
leged? 

It  would  be  tragic.  It  would  mean,  for 
Instance,  that  an  Innocent  man  charged 
with  murder  who  was,  nevertheless,  in  the 
vicinity  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted would  hesitate  to  admit  thto  and 
any  other  damaging  facts  to  hto  own  attor- 
ney knowing  that  hto  attorney  would  be 
ccHnpelled  at  the  tritU  to  reveal  these  admto- 
stons  and  prejudice  hto  case.  He  would  be 
put  in  a  position  that  was  tantamount  to 
making  him  testify  against  himself.  Under 
our  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  Justice,  which 
obviously  neither  the  SBC  nor  the  NASD 
practice  and  prooedxire  recognize,  a  man  to 
considered  Innocent  until  convicted  and 
need  not  testify  against  himself,  and  must 
be  proven  guilty  on  the  strength  of  evidence 
adduced  by  the  prosecuting  authorities. 


Without  such  prlvUege.  bow  could  any 
defense  be  adequately  prepared?  How  could 
any  person  be  safe  in  hto  life.  Uberty.  prop- 
erty, and  pursuit  of  hi^jpiness?  What  sig- 
ntfiqmce  could  there  be  to  "kny  bUl  of  rights? 

CRmCraM   VOICED  BT  HRL-LER  COMMTTTEE 

It  would  serve  little  point  to  deal  minutely 
with  aU  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  l>ealers  In  their  i>er- 
stotent  persecuUon  of  Otto  ft  Co.  Let  it  suf- 
fice to  give  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
so-called  Heller  committee,  which  was  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  had  been 
conducting  bearings  pursuant  to  Hovise  reso- 
lution, which  included  an  inquiry  into  the 
SEC's  acUon  and  failure  to  act  in  the  Kalser- 
Frazer  matter. 

Speaking  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  thto  report  said: 

"Apparently,  the  stalTs  attention  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  Otto  &  Co.  that 
they  failed  to  get  a  complete  and  impartial 
view  of  the  whole  situation. 

"Our  review?  of  the  Commission's  process- 
ing of  the  Kaiser-Frazer  registration  state- 
ment and  subsequent  developments  there- 
to reveals  a  shocking  story  of  errors,  indif- 
ference, and  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission and  its  staff." 

IGNORING  THE  COURTS 

After  a  long,  arduous,  and  costly  con- 
troversy, the  private  litigation  in  the  courts 
between  the  Kaiser -Frazer  Corp.  and  Otto  & 
Co.  was  finaly  resolved  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

On  April  7,  1952,  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  found  and  decided  that  the 
Kaiser-Frazer  statement  and  prospectus  were 
in  fact  and  In  law  false  and  misleading;  that 
a  fraud  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  corpora- 
tion: that  the  earning  statement  was  at  least 
$3,100,000  short  of  the  truth:  that  the  sale~ 
of  the  stock  to  the  public  by  Otto  &  Co.  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933;  and  that  Otto  Sc  Co.  was  iinder  no 
obligation  to  accept  the  stock.  This  was  a 
final  determination  because  certiorari  was 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

By  that  time,  it  was  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  controversy  had  finally  been  laid  to 
rest,  and  that.  In  view  of  thto  dectoion,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  would 
stop  its  witch  hunt  and  pursuit. 

Already,  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Com- 
mission had  started  its  persecution,  in  the 
process  of  which  a  fortune  of  the  public's 
money  was  spent,  and  stiU  the  Commission 
is  no  nearer  any  solution  or  determination 
today  than  it  was  at  the  very  beginning. 

UNRELENTINO    MALEVOLENCE 

But  no,  here  to  an  Implacably  determined 
adversary  bent  upon  a  kUl,  dtoregardlng  the 
fact  that  it  to  completely  In  the  wrong. 

And  so  the  Commission  has  announced 
the  reopening  of  hearings  in  the  Otto  &  Co. 
case,  and  in  its  last  determination,  adding 
insult  to  injury,  has  refiised  to  incorporate 
any  part  of  the  vast  record  already  made 
into  the  present  record  about  to  be  taken, 
which  means  that  the  whole  matter  wUl 
have  to  be  rehashed,  witnesses  reexamined, 
exhibits  reintroduced,  and  it  to  most  diffl- 
cult  to  see  where  all  thto  can  lead  because 
the  courts'  determination  already  made 
should  be  controlling. 

In  law,  there  to  a  principle  known  as  res 
adjudicata.  which  means  in  effect  that  an 
adjudication  between  parties  to  an  action 
binds  them  always  and  fixes  their  rights  per- 
manently. 

While  it  to  true  that  the  SEC  was  not  a 
party  to  the  action  between  Kaiser-Frazer 
and  Otto  &  Co..  nevertheless  It  seems  to  us 
that  since  the  courts  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  into  the  controversy  carefully,  and  of 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  personal  appear- 
ances of  witnesses,  and  Judging  the  issues 
impartlaUy.  that  the  Commission  ought  to 


be  wUling  to  accept  that  judgment  and  let 
the  matter  lay. 

That  It  refuses  to  do  so  to  complete  proof 
of  its  imrelenting  malevolence. 

FLAGRANT  WASTE  OP  PUBLIC  FUHOS 

Names  as  such  mean  nothing  to  us — the 
public  interest  everything.  And  thto 
prompts  us  to  Inquire  when  the  SBC's  witch 
bimt  has  ran  its  course;  and  if  Otto  *  Co. 
to  found  to  be  in  the  right,  if  not  by  the 
Commission  then  by  the  courts  on  appeal, 
what  redress  will  Otto  &  Co.  have  for  the 
tremendous  cost  to  it  for  the  lost  time,  for 
the  loss  of  cusl^omers.  for  the  adverse  pub- 
licity, and  for  the  heartbreak  which  it  will 
have  sustained?  Clearly,  it  wiU  have  no  re- 
course against  the  Commission  or  against 
the  NASD. 

The  outrageoiis  spite  of  the  Commission. 
Its  needless  waste  of  public  moneys,  its  per- 
stotent  attempts  to  pierce  the  veU  of  privi- 
leged communications  between  attorney  and 
client,  its  refusal  to  accept  the  court's  deter- 
mination of  a  private  controversy  in  which 
the  public  interest  to  not  involved — all  these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  controlling  reasons  that 
impress  upon  us  the  lu^ent  need  for  the 
prompt  abolition  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

It  to  said  by  some  that  filling  extoting  va- 
cancies on  the  Commission  may  lead  to  a 
better  administration  of  its  affairs.  That 
in  our  view  to  Irrelevant.  The  question  Is 
whether  the  Commission  to  good  or  bad  for 
our  economy. 

Were  we  to  consider  if  a  dictatorship  to  a 
good  or  bad  form  of  government,  we  would 
not  be  infiuenced  by  the  fact  that  the  im- 
mediate occupant  of  the  office  was  either 
a  despot  or  a  benign  ruler.  So.  in  consider- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Commission,  the 
question  of  its  Immediate  occupants  to  of 
no  consequence. 

CBOWING  DEMAND  POS  END  OT  SEC 

The  bfldy  of  sentiment  advocating  the  re- 
peal of  the  Federal  Securities  Acts  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  constantly  growing. 

With  the  atmosphere  cleared  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  SBC,  Congress  should  then  ad- 
dress its  attention  to  the  passage  of  defini- 
tive legislation  Intended  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  those  abuses  of  the  late  twenties. 
which  have  not  been  already  cured  by  those 
provisions  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  which 
eliminated  investment  banking  affiliates  of 
most  banking  institutions,  placed  restraints 
on  the  use  of  credit  in  the  secxiritles  mar- 
kets and  put  bank  holding  companies  imder 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  where  they  held  stock  of  member 
banks  which  they  desired  to  vote. 

When  such  transformation  takes  place,  in 
the  interim  of  change,  our  Federal  Attorney 
General,  our  States'  attorneys  general,  the 
local  district  attorneys  and  the  admintotra- 
tors  of  the  blue  sky  laws  in  the  various 
States  can  be  counted  upon  to  hold  the  line. 


Beware  of  CoBunanlsts  Beariaf  Gifts 


BX1VN8ION  OF  REliiAREB 

OP 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  5,  1953 

Mrs.    ST.    GECXIOE.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  I'emarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RccoKD,  I  include  a  speech  by  the 
Honorable  Hamilton  Fish. 

On  May  20  the  Judson  P.  Galloway 
Post.  No.  152,  American  Legion,  in  New- 
burgh,  one  of  the  most  important  Legioa 
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posts  in  my  district,  gave  their  Ameri- 
canism award  to  the  Honorable  Hamil- 
ton Pish,  a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
who  represented  Orange  County  for 
many  years  in  the  old  26th  District  of 
New  York. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  higher  award 
can  be  given  any  citizen  of  our  Republic 
than  an  award  for  Americanism. 

This  post  of  the  American  Legion  has 
sent  me  Mr.  Fish's  speech  made  after  the 
award  and  citation  had  been  accepted, 
and  it  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  am 
placing  it  at  this  time  in  the  Rscoro: 

The  new  Communist  policy  of  sweetncM 
and  light  toward  the  western  nations  is  an 
«rfd  Communist  trick  of  deceit  and  decep- 
t!cm  to  lull  us  to  sleep,  stop  our  rearma- 
ment in'ogram  and  divide  the  free  nations. 
The  frightening  aspect  of  the  Communist 
peace  offensive  la  that  Great  Britain, 
blinded  by  her  greed  for  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian trade,  rushes  madly  Into  the  Red  booby- 
trap.  Both  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and 
Clement  Attlee  are  apparently  agreed  on 
appeasing  Red  China  and  Soviet  Russia  by 
demanding  that  Communist  China  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  and  be  given 
one  of  the  Ave  seats  on  the  Security  Council. 

If  that  should  ever  happen,  all  of  Eastern 
Asia  would  go  Communist  in  a  short  time, 
incltidlng  Formosa.  Korea,  Japan,  and.  pos- 
sibly, the  Philippines.  It  would  mean  the 
utter  repudiation  of  our  Asiatic  policy  and 
the  sacrifice  of  every  principle  and  ideal  for 
which  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  fought  and  died  in  the  war  against 
Japan  and  in  Korea.  The  Churchill-Attlee 
program  is  not  one  of  compromise  but  of 
sheer,  naked,  outrageous  appeasement  of 
world  communism.  It  is  not  Just  another 
Munich.  Teheran,  or  Yalta,  but  the  grand- 
father of  all  appeasements,  containing  more 
dangerous  and  evU  germs  to  the  free  world 
than  anjrthlng  that  has  hapi>ened  since  we 
recognized  Soviet  Russia  in  1933. 

The  real  Issue  In  the  present  alarming  con- 
troversy is  the  status  of  Red  China,  not  the 
unfortunate  and  ofTenslve  remarks  made  oy 
Attlee  concerning  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  certain  elements  in 
America  did  not  want  peace  in  Korea. 
President  Bsenhower  answered  that  very 
effectively  by  saying  he  knew  of  no  American 
who  did  not  desire  peace  In  Korea,  and  that 
Is  Ood's  truth.  The  Issues  are  too  vital  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  remaining  free 
nations  to  Indulge  in  personalities,  abuse,  or 
crimination  and  recrimination.  We  must 
not  permit  a  few  misguided  and  Intemper- 
ate remarks  by  Attlee,  Stracbey,  and  Shin- 
well  to  sow  seeds  of  discord  between  Great 
Britain  and  ourselves.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  both  Strachey  and  Shlnwell.  former 
Socialist-Labor  war  ministers,  were  also 
former  Conununlst  sympathizers.  They 
may  disclaim  their  communism  today,  but 
their  past  records  are  well  known  in  Europe. 
Certainly  they  are  not  competent  to  deter- 
mine American  policies. 

Let  us  not,  however,  lay  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  by  lambasting  British 
statesxiien,  but  rather  let  us  forget  and  for- 
give, and  present  a  united  front  against 
Conununlst  world  aggression.  We  must, 
without  rancor,  let  our  allies  know  that  we 
do  not  trxist  Commtuilst  promises,  and  that 
only  deeds,  not  words,  count.  We  should 
make  It  crystai  clear  that  we  are  opposed  to 
any  program  of  appeasement  that  will  en- 
able world  communism  to  enslave  more  free 
and  Independent  nations.  President  Elsen- 
bower  and  Secretary  Dulles  are  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  American  boys  are  doing 
00  percent  of  the  fighting  and  dying  In  Korea. 
and  that  o\ir  people  are  paying  90  percent  of 
the  coets.  They  will  not  permit  Great 
Britain  to  dictate  or  dominate  the  truce  or 
peaee  terns.    I  am  oppoeed  to  our  vtct  bc- 


conlng  engaged  in  colonial  wars  of  either 
the  British  or  French  Bnplres — that  would 
be  <  be  negation  of  our  own  origin.  I  am  also 
even  more  opposed  to  undeclared  wars  by 
preiidential  directive  such  as  In  Korea,  in- 
stesd  of  by  the  constitutional  way  of  con- 
grea  sional  act.  Legislation  should  be  en- 
act<d  by  Congress  to  prohibit  presidential 
wars. 

T  le  psychological  war  is  already  on  be- 
tweijn  freedom  and  slavery.  There  is  not  a 
slnj  le  patriotic  American  who  would  not  give 
evei  ything  that  he  has,  including  his  life, 
to  p  reserve  our  own  freedom  and,  I  hope,  the 
freedom  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
whc  are  looking  to  us  for  leadership,  not  ap- 
peal lement  in  the  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
twe  in  democratic  freedom  and  totalitarian 
slai  sry.  If  it  is  Impossible  to  agree  on  truce 
ten  IS  with  the  Chinese  and  Korean  Reds 
wltl  iln  the  next  60  da3rs  then  I  would  urge 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  blockade  by 
our  Navy  of  all  Chinese  ports.  The  American 
peo  >le  are  resentful  that  British  ships  are 
still  carrying  British  goods  to  Red  China  to 
stre  ngthen  that  Communist  nation  and  help 
her  in  killing  our  sons  in  Korea.  Once  a 
blo<  kade  is  established  we  should  stop  every 
foreign  ship  trying  to  enter  a  Chinese  port, 
whether  British.  Russian,  or  Greek. 

O  ur  secxirity  now  and  for  all  time  to  come 
will  depend  upon  ourselves  and  not  upon  the 
Brllish  Navy  or  that  of  any  other  nation. 
As  President  Elsenhower  aptly  said,  "All 
AmiTicans  are  for  peace,"  but  a  peace  with 
hoc  or,  and  a  lasting  peace  worthy  of  the 
saci  Iflces  we  have  made  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure We  want  no  fraudulent  or  temporary 
pea  ;e  that  will  only  give  a  breathing  spell  to 
the  Communists  and  lead  to  greater  and 
mo]  e  deadly  wars.  The  American  people 
wai  t  a  peace  of  understanding,  a  real  and 
lasl  Ing  peace  that  will  preserve  the  free  na- 
tlois  of  the  world  from  Communist  aggres- 
sloi,  and  domination  by  the  international 
gan^ters  In  Moscow. 

"  Slessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
sha  1  be  called  the  children  of  God." 


New  Medical  Discovery  for  Buns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or  SOTTTB  CABOLZMA 

Itr  THE  EOUSK  OF  RSPRSSBNTATTVES 

Friday.  June  S.  1953 

Ikr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I  have 
noted  2  or  3  items  in  the  Rbcoro  relative 
to  a  certain  new  medical  discovery  for 
burns  that  I  would  Uke  to  join  in  my 
pra  ses  for  this  new.  wonderful  discovery. 
I  h  ive  used  this  medicine  on  my  young 
son ,  who  has  received  several  bums,  and 
it  V  orked  as  a  magic.  I  have  never  seen 
anj  type  of  medicine  that  could  com- 
pare with  it  in  combating  second-  and 
thiid-degree  bums. 

I  am  having  inserted  in  the  RscoitD 
a  s  Atement  from  the  National  Broad- 
casing  Co.  which  will  give  you  more 
infirmation  on  this  medical  discovery. 
I  ai  a  delighted  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
An  led  Forces  are  considering  using  this 
meficine.  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  to 
lifesaver  to  thousands  of  veterans 
receive  bums  while  in  battle  or  In 
ice.  The  pure  food  and  drug  ofD- 
have  approved  the  name  of  B-N-G 
tyrisinase  solution  for  this  new  dis- 


covery. 

am  delighted  to  learn  also  that  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  giving  this  dis- 


covery 1  month's  test  trial  in  its  labo- 
ratory at  the  present  time. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Excerpt  From  Broadcast  WanTEN  bt  Rttss 

Ward  amo  Announczo  bt  SxrwAn  Pn<i.zT 

Mat  25,  1953 

News  about  amazing  new  medicines  does 
not  always  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  or  the  big 
metropolitan  daily  papers.  Here  Is  a  story 
from  our  own  Arlington  Daily  Bun.  It's 
about  an  ArUngton  boy  and  the  Arlington 
doctor  who  treated  him.  Recently,  about  4 
weeks  ago.  3-year-old  David  Allen  Davis,  ot 
438  Vista  Drive.^alls  Church,  was  seriously 
burned.  His  5-year-old  sister.  Betsy,  knocked 
over  an  electric  percolator  and  David  re- 
ceived first-  and  second-degree  burns  all  over 
his  back  and  arms.  When  they  took  off  his 
T-shirt,  much  of  his  skin  came  right  off  with 
it.  Mow,  you  can  Imagine  how  painful  an 
accident  like  that  would  be  to  an  innocent 
3-year-old  boy.  Well,  the  doctor  was  called — 
his  name  is  not  revealed  since  he  prefers 
to  remain  anonymous — and  he  applied  a  new 
medicine  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
an  Arlington  druggist.  He  had  never  used 
it  before.  He  just  happened  to  have  a  bottle 
of  it  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  called  to 
the  home  of  little  David  Davis. 

He  applied  it  and  the  results  were  amazing. 
The  child  stopped  crying  In  10  minutes.  Mrs. 
Davis  reports  that  he  slept  soundly  that  night 
and  wanted  to  get  up  and  play  the  next  day. 
The  physician  reports  that  when  the  boy 
was  brought  to  his  office  a  few  days  later, 
no  blistering  had  occurred,  and  the  medicine 
had  apparently  kept  down  infection,  too. 
The  doctor  says  this  liquid  medicine  Is  "the 
most  amazing  thing  I've  ever  seen  as  far  as 
relieving  pain  is  concerned." 

The  story  of  its  discovery  Is  quite  interest- 
ing. Benjamin  Zaremba.  Jr.,  and  his  father 
were  operating  a  chop-suey  canning  plant 
in  Oak  Lawn,  111.,  near  Chicago,  in  1944. 
They  decided  to  boil  down  some  chop-suey 
scraps  to  sell  as  hog  food.  One  of  the  boiling 
vats  exploded  scalding  nearly  a  dozen  em- 
ployees. While  waiting  for  ambulances  to 
arrive,  the  other  employees  applied  the  only 
available  liquid  to  the  burned  areas  to  soothe 
the  pain.  It  was  mung  bean  sprout  juice, 
which  was  one  of  the  products  put  up  in  this 
cannery.  The  doctors  in  the  Chicago  hos- 
pital were  astounded  to  And  no  blistering,  no 
pain,  and  no  shock  in  the  12  patients.  Med- 
ical science  took  over  at  this  point,  boiling 
down  chop  suey  ingredients  until  the 
wonder-working  enzymes  in  bean  sprout  ex- 
tract were  Isolated.  The  local  distributor 
for  this  new  bum  medicine  is  William 
Vaughn,  who  Uvea  in  Arlington  Village,  and 
used  to  be  ttie  aide  to  former  Vice  President 
Alben  Barkley.  He  became  convinced  of  the 
remarkable  properties  of  the  medicine  when 
his  mother-in-law  was  burned  In  their 
Arlington  apartment  recently  and  she  re- 
ceived remarkable  relief  from  her  serious 
scalds. 


Farlej  Pluf  s  Trainiiif  in  PoBtict 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  MKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5. 1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R>c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner  of  April 
28. 1953: 

Fablxt  Plttos  HuoriNo  ix  Pouncs 

James  A.  Farley.  "Mr.  PoUtica."  has  k»t 
none  of  kls  enthusiasm  for  the  calling  that 
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made  his  name  synonymous  with  It.  despite 
the  buffeting  he  has  taken  since  departing 
from  active  nattonal  politics  In  1940. 

Talking  to  the  sophomore  class  of  Ford- 
ham  College,  he  said  young  men  ought  to  be 
specially  trained  to  carry  the  torch  of  lead- 
ership in  politics.  No  matter  what  some 
may  call  It,  Farley  said  politics  is  still  the 
noblest  of  careers  and  no  other  is  so  essen- 
tial for  the  distribution  of  temporal  happi- 
ness and  the  preservation  of  the  freedoms 
that  make  ova  way  of  life. 

Special  training  for  political  leadership 
would  eliminate  the  corrupt  and  the  dis- 
honest, who  have  blackened  its  character. 
It  is  essential  in  the  world  leadership  thrxist 
upon  us  that  the  United  States  have  a  spe- 
cially trained  corps  at  home  and  abroad  and 
maintain  standards  of  public  service  which 
will  inspire  universal  confidence. 


SbuU  Bnsincss  EcoBomically  Contrflnites 
toDefeue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cauroaifXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5, 1953 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoaa,  I 

would  like  to  include  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Lomax.  execu- 
tive vice  president.  Prestressed  Concrete 
Corp .  of  Torrance,  Calif.,  dated  Blay  25, 
1953. 

I  believe  this  illustrates  how  small 
business  can  efficiently  and  economically 
contribute  to  our  national  defense. 

It  is  extremely  encouragang  to  find 
that  there  are  contractors  who  have  a 
high  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  We 
have  heard  of  so  msmy  instances  where 
under  a  cost-plus-fee  basis  contractors 
have  intentionally  run  the  costs  up  in 
order  to  increase  their  own  profits. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
Prestressed  Concrete  Corp.  should  receive 
publicity  as  an  example  of  high  moral 
standards  for  other  Government  con- 
tractors. 

The  letter  follows: 

Prestressed  CowcmrrK  Corp., 
TorraTice,  Cmlif..  May  25.  1953. 
Hon.  James  Utt. 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Build' 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Utt:  Recently  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  directed  toward  pro- 
curement officers  and  to  contractors  engaged 
In  supplying  weapons  and  materiel  for  the 
Armed  Farces.  The  criticism  usually  implies 
that  contractual  in^ces  are  exorbitant  or 
that  inefficient  management  results  in  un- 
conscionable costs.  Not  all  of  it  is  Justified. 
As  a  member  of  the  Api»'oprlatlons  Com- 
mittee for  the  House  I  think  you  wUl  find 
this  letter  pertinent  and  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest. 

My  company  recently  completed  a  con- 
tract for  the  nmnufacture  of  antltorpedo  net 
panels  for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  We  bid  In  competition 
with  other  firms  and  received  an  award  for 
a  portion  of  the  west  coast  deliveries  to  the 
ammunition  and  net  depot  at  Deal  Beach. 
These  nets  have  not  been  previously  manu- 
factured on  the  west  coast  and  there  was 
BO  pool  of  skilled  labor  and  no  tooling  avail- 
able for   this   unconunon  product.    Conse- 
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quently,  starting  costs  were  high  and  

ployee  training  expensive.  The  Job  requires 
hard  and  monotonous  work  and  is  not  at- 
tractive in  a  scarcity  labor  market. 

Under  a  contract  entitled  "NOrd  No.  11618" 
an  appropriation  of  •1.320.000  was  granted. 
At  the  completion  of  the  contract  we  re- 
turned an  unxwed  $435,000  to  Mat  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  This  represents  a 
saving  of  33  percent  and  may  be  one  erf  Vtut 
largest  percentage  savings  on  record.  Cer- 
tainly It  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  usual  say- 
ing that  "small  contractors  never  save  money 
for  the  taxpayer." 

The  saving  was  accomplished  by  economi- 
cal management  and  planning  and  when  it 
Is  considered  that  the  company's  profit  was 
predicated  upon  a  percentage  of  costs,  1.  e., 
the  more  we  spent  the  more  profit  we  made, 
you  can  understand  that  it  was  not  advan- 
tageous to  us  to  save  money.  Ptankly,  my 
responsibUity  to  my  company  Is  to  conduct 
an  operation  primarily  for  maximum  profit, 
therefore,  other  factors,  some  of  them  moral, 
zniwt  have  existed.  Among  these  was  a  de- 
sire to  do  a  good  Job.  Another  may  be  the 
high  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  which 
exists  between  representatives  of  the  Navy 
and  my  company  both  at  Bureau  and  Job 
levels. 

Kindest  regards, 

W.  D.  Lomaz. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Jut  S«  Tkej  Dm'!  lUa  H«f  Wild 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  McVEY 

or  ILLIMOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  5, 1953 

Mr.  McVBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO,  I  should  like  to  include  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Col.  H.  F.  Wulf ,  editor 
oT  the  Daily  Calumet,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  my  district.  Colonel  Wulf  has 
discussed,  in  this  editorial,  a  subject  that 
is  of  much  interest  to  the  American 
people  at  the  present  time.  Because  of 
my  high  regard  for  him  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  position,  I  should  like  to  give 
the  readers  of  the  Record  an  omx>rtunity 
to  learn  what  he  has  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  Bricker  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Just  So  Thtt  Don't  Rttn  Hog  Wnj> 

There  Is  before  the  Congress  a  proposal 
by  United  States  Senator  Johm  W.  BsiCKat 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  negotiating  treaties 
with  other  nations.  The  proposal  Is  so 
fraught  with  oomnK>n  sense  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  opposition  which  confronts 
It. 

The  Bricker  amendment  simply  would 
write  Into  our  basic  law  a  provision  that  our 
treatymakers  may  not  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiation wherein  that  treaty  abrogates  exist- 
ing American  law  or  Is  found  in  contraven- 
tion to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
What's  the  matter  with  that? 

The  answer:  Absolutely  nothing.  Yet 
John  Foster  Dulles,  our  erudite  Secretary  of 
State,  declares  In  effect:  Bosh  on  the  Bricker 
amendment.  We  shant  sign  any  treaty 
which  violates  American  law.  The  DaUy 
Calumet  believes  Mr.  DuUos.  vorUy.  How- 
ever, in  IMO,  WW.  or  deowlea  beyond,  we 
may  not  have  such  tmstworttof  aAclals  on 
the  order  of  the  dapper  Mr.  OuUm.    TIm 


BrlcAer  amendmoit  wni  eonstruct  a  nice 
fence  to  keep  any  eonnlving  officials  high  In 
the  Oovemment  from  nmnlng  hog  wild. 

It's  getting  so  we  dare  not  take  a  chanoe. 
It's  the  same  cM  world  we  knew  as  a  kid  In 
knee  pants — that  Is  some  25.000  mllSB 
around.  But  modem  means  of  transporta- 
tl<Hi  and  communication  have  made  next- 
door  neighbors  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
As  your  neighbor  can  heave  a  brick  through 
your  window,  so  can  a  godless  nation  drop 
lethal  eggs  on  our  steel  belt  tonight.  Tliafs 
why  we  are  spending  $3  billion  per  month  to 
-keep  up  our  dukes. 

Defense  In  paperwork  Is  Just  as  essential. 
There  is  cooking  in  the  toothless  United 
Nations  today  a  oobra-beaded  covenant 
called  human  relations.  Ttyt  unchallenged 
word  of  Senator  Bricker  Is.  this  covenant.  If 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  would  com- 
pletely neutraliae  our  sacred  BiU  of  Rights 
and  social,  economic,  immigration,  patent, 
and  copyright  laws.  Mr.  DuUes  and  Presl- 
tlent  Elsenhower  won't  go  for  such  a  vicious 
scheme,  but  a  constitutional  provision  to 
prevent  It  ever  wont  hurt  a  thing. 

There  are  some  160  mUllon  mortals  In  the 
United  States.  As  matters  stand  now.  Just 
65  persons  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a 
treaty  binding  on  the  United  States.  Let's 
enact  the  Bricker  amendment  and  (juit  being 
half  safe. 

The  dangers  of  one-man  government 
ought  to  be  obvious  to  even  a  sophomore  In 
high  school.  The  a-icker  amendment  simply 
Is  a  needed  clarification  of  the  powers  of 
treaty  making.    liet's  have  It. 


The  Dilemma  of  AmcriciB  Africalhire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOUGLAS  R.  STRINGFELLOW 

OF  I7TAR 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  5. 1953 

Mr.  srrRINGFEIlx:>W.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  mnarks  in 
the  Recokd,  I  include  extracts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  J.  M.  Jones  of  the 
National  Woolgrowers  Association.  Mr. 
Jones  is  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Part  of 
his  speech  follows: 

The  bearings  on  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  have,  if  nothing  else, 
revealed  a  great  split  between  the  various 
segments  of  agricultural  producers. 

The  confused  and  compUcated  position 
of  American  agriculture  is  motivated  by  one 
ot  man's  primary  instincts — self-preserva- 
tion, but  It  has  gone  much  farther  than 
that  at  the  present  time  and  is  showing 
Itself  In  the  form  of  selfishness  and  greed. 

As  a  result,  various  agrlciUtiiral  produc- 
ers find  themselves  spUt  and  alined  with 
strange  bedfellows.  This  is  not  saying  that 
the  strange  bedfellows  are  bcul.  They  are 
Just  different  and  the  primary  objectives 
of  certain  agricultural  producers  is  In  tune 
with  the  primary  objectives  of  other  biui- 
nesses  in  our  economy. 

Without  attempting  to  pit  one  Indiistry 
against  another  let  us  look  at  agriculture. 

There  are  three  distinct  divisions  in  agri- 
culture. The  conunoditles  In  these  three 
divisions  are  all  in  a  surplus  position  at  the 
present  time.  But  because  of  the  different 
treatment  accorded  them  by  Government, 
their  philosophies  and  objectives  are  dif- 
ferent. 

For  example:  Both  wheat  and  cotton  are 
in  surplus,  both  are  protected  by  Govern- 
ment 8uiH>ort  programs:  because  of  the  al- 
most complete  embargo  against  foreign  im- 
portation, teth  have  almost  100  percent  at 
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the  American  martot.  (On  wheat  fit  for 
liuman  coDffumptkm  the  Import  quota  e»« 
taUlshed  repreeento  leea  than  <me  one-biin- 
dredth  of  1  percent  of  domestic  prodnctlon. 
On  cotton  the  Unport  quota  established 
repreaenU  less  than  1.7  percent  of  domestic 
production.)  Both  wheat  and  cotton  want 
a  share  of  the  world  market  and  therefore 
should  like  to  ace  trade  barriers  reduced  so 
that  more  wheat  and  cotton  coxild  be  ex- 
ported (I  rather  doubt  that  either  cotton  or 
wheat  producers  would  want  their  quotas 
eliminated  however). 

Dairy  products  are  in  surplus:  are  pro- 
tected by  OoTernment  surplus  programs; 
have  been  Injured  by  foreign  imports  until 
application  of  section  104  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  which  expiree  June  30,  1053. 
The  dairy  indxutry  is  anxious  to  continue 
the  needed  protection  against  foreign  im- 
portations and  therefore  wants  to  retain  the 
American  market  for  American-produced 
dairy  products  which  they  can  ably  supply. 

The  third  division  of  American  agricul- 
ture are  thoee  commodities  which  are  gen- 
a«lly  in  a  deficiency  poeltlon  as  far  as  sup- 
pljrlng  the  domestic  needs  are  concerned,  but 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  protection  from 
foreign  Imports  are  in  a  surplus  position  and 
are  supported  by  a  GoTemment  program. 
Wool  is  c  good  example. 

In  1951  approximately  700  million  grease- 
paanOa  at  apparel  wool  was  consumed. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  the  consumption 
was  of  wool  of  foreign  origin.  During  and 
since  that  time  approximately  100  million 
grease-pounds  of  domestic  wool  remains  in 
the  hands  of  private  Interests.  Title  to  ap- 
proximately 125  million  grease-pounds  of 
wool  produced  in  1952  went  to  the  Oovem- 
mcnt  "under  its  nonrecourse  wool  loan  pro- 
gram on  ^prll  30.  1953.  The  1953  domestic 
wool  clip  of  225  million  grease-pounds  is 
being  taken  frmn  the  sheep's  back  at  the 
present  time.  Consimiption  by  mills  con- 
tinues far  in  excess  of  domestic  production. 
Therefore,  domestic  producers  who  produce 
only  about  one-third  of  domestic  needs  are 
after  protection  which  will  enable  them  to 
secure  this  share  of  the  domestic  market  at 
the  cost  of  production  leveL 

Hence,  the  three  divisions:  (1)  Those 
eommodltles  which  have  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  want  a  share  of  the  foreign;  (2) 
thoee  domestic  commodities  which  can  sup- 
ply and  want  the  domestic  market;  and  (3) 
thoee  conunodltles  which  do  not  produce 
sufflclently  to  supply  the  domestic  market, 
but  want  the  share  of  the  domestic  market 
which  they  can  fill. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Secretary 
Benson  on  April  9,  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  showed  that  livestock 
and  products  (Including  apparel  wool)  made 
up  over  40  percent  of  competitive  (supple- 
mentary) agricultxiral  Imports  into  the 
United  States  In  fiscal  year  1951-62  expressed 
In  dollar  volume;  that  grains  and  cotton 
made  up  over  68  percent  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports In  1961-62.  The  Secretary's  statement 
also  showed  that  since  1949  agricultural  im- 
ports on  a  dollar  volume  basis  have  exceeded 
agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  year  1962-53 
(estimated)  by  SO  percent;  that  nonagricul- 
tural  exports  exceeded  nonagrlcultural  im- 
ports during  the  same  period  by  44  percent. 

Therefore,  the  great  imbalance  of  trade  or 
dollar  gap  is  not  brought  about  by  agricul- 
tural trade  but  is  the  result  of  nonagrlcul- 
tural exports  over  imports. 

As  one  of  the  group  of  raw  material  pro- 
ducers we  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  our  in- 
dustry to  carry  the  imbalance  of  trade  for 
nonagrlcultural  commodities. 

It's  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  further  about 
the  condition  of  the  domestic  sheep  Indus- 
try. Oovemment  figures  reveal  that  breed- 
ing stock  has  declined  43  percent  since  1942 
and  Is  continuing  to  decline,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Increased  slaughter  of  ewe  lambs  that 
should  be  held  for  replacement  purposes. 
Doctunented  evidence  from  responsible  lend- 


1  DStltutlons  has  been  placed  In  the  record 
Senate  Agrlcultviral  Conunittee  which 
that    from   these   records   sheepmen 
213.442  head  of  sheep  in  Utah.  Ore- 
Colorado,  and  Idaho  lost  $2.17  per  head 
average  in  1952.     It  has  already  been 
out  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  do- 
wool  from  the   1951  and   1952  clip, 
though    apparel -wool   consumption  In 
and  1952  exceeded  700  million  grease- 
per  year. 

though  the  domestic  sheep-produc- 

l^dustry  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world, 

labor    constitutes    approximately    30 

of  the  total  cost  of  production,  no 

can  compete  with  countries  whose 

costs  are  so  much  lower.     For  example, 

studies   reveal    that   in    the   case    of 

the  largest  wool  producer  in  the 

,  hired  labor  cost  52  cents  per  head  in 

compeo-ed   with   $3.02   in   the   United 

The  same  studies  show  that  the  cost 

a  sheep  in  Australia  is  12  cents 

iiead,    in   the   United  States   it  was  40 

in  1949.     Total  cash  costs  per  head  of 

in  1949  in  the  United  States  was  $8.40; 

Australia.  $1.91. 

primary  problem  of  the  domestic  sheep 

is  obvious.     The  solution  is  obvious 

relatively  simple  if  It  is  decided  that  a 

sheep    industry    is    essential    and 
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that  decision  is  reached  in  the  affirma- 
in  order  to  have  a  strong,  vigorous  do- 
sheep   industry,  protection   must  be 
giveA  against  the  Importation  of  foreign  wool 
at  b^low  the  domestic  costs  of  production. 

are  nuiny  ways  to  achieve  this  ob- 
The  Industry,  through  Its  friends 
Cjongress.  have  definite  proposals  in  the 
To  the  industry's  mind,  the  most 
and  simple  is  the  parlty-protec- 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
as  introduced  by  Senator  Mttnot  and 
other  Senators,  S.  1338,  and  by  Congress- 
D'KwAKT,  H.  R.  1427,  an  Identical  bill 
House.  These  measures  cover  all 
agricultural  commodities  and  would  be  par- 
ticuarly  effective  for  commodities  in  the 
aam<  >  position  as  wool. 

Another  bill  with  the  same  principle, 
4879,  Introduced  by  Congressman 
but  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
applies  the  parity-protection  amend- 
to  wool  alone. 
Tl^ese  bills  simply  provide.  In  the  case  of 
that  foreign  wool  imported  into  this 
coui^ry  at  a  price  below  domestic  parity 
pay  an  equalization  fee  which  repre- 
the  difference  in  price  between  the 
paid,  landed  cost  of  foreign  wool,  and 
Mirlty  price  for  a  comparable  grade  of 
domi  etlc  wool.  If  the  foreign  price  eqvuUs 
or  e  iceeds  the  domestic  parity  price,  no 
equalization  fee  is  assessed. 

Pl<  ase  realize  that  the  industry  recognizes 
and  realizes  the  many  important  problems 
ot  -myol  and  lamb  promotion,  research  and 
education,  disease  prevention,  and  all  of  the 
otheis,  but,  being  very  practical,  first  things 
comi  first,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  one 
discv  ssed  above  should  be  the  first  order  of 
busL  kess. 
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Theodore  Roo$eTelt  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAINS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKSENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  June  4,  1953 


Mr.  HALE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 

of  the  re8<dution  for  designating  a 

Roosevelt  Week.    Less  than  a 

after  Theodore  Rooaeirelt's  death, 

tiend  Elihu  Root,  who  had  served 


port 

Theodore 
year 
his 


as  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of  War. 
and  as  a  United  States  Senator,  gave 
what  may  prove  to  be  the  final  Judgment 
on  Theodore  Roosevelt's  life.  Speaking 
of  Roosevelt.  Root  said: 

He  did  not  originate  great  new  truths,  but 
he  drove  old  fundamental  truths  into  tha 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  his  people  so  that 
they  stuck  and  dominated.  Old  truths  he 
insisted  upon,  enlarged  upon,  repeated  over 
and  over,  always  driving,  driving  home  the 
deep  fundamental  truths  of  public  life,  of  a 
great  self-governing  democracy,  the  eternal 
truths  that  had  been  overlooked  by  indif- 
ference and  error,  wrong-heartedneas  and 
wrong- beadedness.  Review  the  roster  of  the 
few  great  men  of  history,  our  own  history, 
the  history  of  the  world;  and  when  you 
have  finished  the  review,  you  will  find  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  greatest  teacher 
of  the  essentials  of  popular  self-government 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Certainly  it  Is  fitting  to  memorialiae 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  this  resolution. 


Hoa»e  Jout  Resolntioa  240 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUfoofu 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hare 
before  stated  to  my  colleagues  that  Mex- 
ican border  towns  are  almost  an  open 
source  of  illegal  narcotics.  United  States 
citizens  cross  the  border,  make  their 
purchases,  and  smuggle  them  back  into 
the  United  States,  all  in  a  very  few  hours. 

Juvenile  narcotics  addiction  in  the 
southern  California  area,  now  of  epi- 
demic proportions,  has  been  attributed 
offlcially  by  the  State  of  California  to 
the  nearness  of  the  Mexican  border, 
which  now  may  be  crossed  by  unescorted 
teenagers. 

To  cut  off  this  ready  source  of  illegal 
narcotics  to  our  Juveniles.  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  240,  which 
would  close  the  border  to  unescorted 
minors.  I  take  this  means  of  calling 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation. 

Under  leave,  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  I  insert  a  news  item  from  the 
June  3  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  citing  the  smuggling  of  narcotics 
from  Tijuana,  a  Mexican  town  Just 
below  the  California -Mexican  border. 
Part  of  the  caption  of  the  item  was 
"Police  Say  $5,000  Worth  of  Narcotics 
Was  Smuggled  Here  in  Tire": 

An  aircraft  worker  described  by  police  as 
the  nuiin  narcotics  source  in  southwest  Los 
Angeles  was  arrested  yesterday  with  his  wife, 
a  marine  deserter  and  an  ex-convict. 

The  raid  on  David  Grifllth's  house  at  1154 
Eastwood  Avenue,  Inglewood,  netted  $5,000 
worth  of  marijuana  found  hidden  under  baby 
clothes,  two  grams  of  heroin  found  under  a 
mattress,  and  50  barbiturate  tablets. 

Detectives  A.  E.  Burgess  and  Verne  Hoy  led 
the  raid  on  a  tip  that  a  large  supply  of  nar- 
cotics had  come  from  Tijuana's  "Junk  Alley" 
in  an  automobile  spare  tire. 

Booked  at  77th  Street  division  were 
Orifflth  and  his  wife,  Olga.  both  22;  Ronald 
Beebe,  19,  and  Leslie  Bone.  26.  20618  Wataiat 
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street,  Pomena.  Foltoe  identifled  Baebe  m  • 
marine  deserter  and  Bone  as  an  ex-conviet. 
The  GrtfBths*  chUdren.  Karen,  4;  Sharon. 
S;  and  Owynne,  1.  were  turned  over  to  tbelr 
grandmother. 


Meethf  tfco  CfciBwift 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORIIACK 

or  MAssACHTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jnne  5. 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
within  editorial.  "Meeting  the  Chal- 
lenge," appearing  in  the  Bo6t<Mi  Daily 
Olobe  of  June  3,  1953,  sasrs,  in  part,  re- 
ferring to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation: 

This  oppoeltion  to  Government  health 
Insurance  places  medical  organizations  In  a 
position  where  they  must  offer  alternatives 
which  will  provide  care  witliin  the  public's 
capacity  to  pay. 

This  has  alwajrs  been  the  position 
taken  by  President  Truman,  who  was  not 
wedded  to  any  particular  plan  but  who 
recognized  the  necessity  for  some  kind 
(tf  progress  to  be  made  to  meet  the  try- 
ing situations  in  relation  to  medical  care 
and  attention  that  exists  in  so  many  mil- 
lions of  American  families. 

To  date  no  alternatives  have  been  of- 
fered. 

While  my  observations  are  most 
friendly,  the  burden  is  clearly  upon  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  make 
progress,  or  to  offer  constructive  pro- 
posals or  alternatives. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mkriko  trs  Chsixcmcb 

American  Medical  Association  leaders  have 
been  wise  to  face  up  to  the  questions  raised 
by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  and  former  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Shortly  after  his  public  assertions  regard- 
ing unethical  practices,  certain  physicians 
sought  to  persuade  the  AMA  to  discipline 
him.    But  better  counsels  prevailed. 

At  the  current  New  York  convention.  Dr. 
Louis  H.  Bauer,  the  retiring  president,  spoke 
of  excessive  fees,  fee  splitting  without  the 
patient's  knowledge,  and  "ghost  opera- 
tions" performed  by  surgeons  other  than 
the  men  who  had  been  designated. 

"They  do  exist."  said  Dr.  Bauer,  among  a 
small  minority  of  doctors.  He  called  for 
medical  society  "grievance  committees  made 
up  of  members  with  steel  In  their  back- 
bones." His  successor.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Mc- 
cormick, urged  disciplinary  action  against 
imethical  physicians,  perhaps  5  percent  of 
all  doctors. 

These  demands  for  stronger  discipline  in- 
evitably raise  the  question  of  the  individual 
physician's  relation  to  his  profession,  to 
his  patients,  and  to  the  public.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  them. 

The  doctor  is  usxially  an  overworked  indi- 
vidual who  often  treats  patients  for  small 
return  or  none.  His  is  perhaps  the  most 
sensitive  of  professions,  because  human  life 
hinges  on  his  skill,  his  success,  occasional 
mistake,  and  sometimes  inevitable  failure. 

This  makes  it  imperative  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  ethics  among  physicians. 
It  also  causes  them  to  prefer  that  discipline 
of  the  erring  be  coD&aebtd  by  their  pro- 
fessional organisation.  rath«r  than  bj  tha 
State. 


In  SKertinc  «ucb  dlseipUae.  a  medical  ao- 
dety  has  the  advantage  over,  for  example,  a 
bar  association.  In  that  It  can  crln;>le  a 
member's  practice  by  merely  suspending  or 
capelling  him,  axMl  thus  denying  him  the 
use  of  hospiUls.  Nor  ta  it  under  cd>Ugation 
to  seek  revocaUon  of  his  license,  for,  unlike 
an  attorney,  he  is  not  an  oiDcer  of  the  court 
whose  misdeeds  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  State  tribunal. 

Henoe  few  complaints  go  from  medical 
societies  to  the  SUte  board  of  registration 
In  medicine,  which,  nevertheless,  handles  nu- 
merous cases,  many  of  them  involving  physi- 
cians belonging  to  no  professional  organiza- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  doctors,  more  than 
members  of  other  professions,  have  cleaned 
their  own  house. 

But  the  Increased  cost  of  maintaining 
bealth  (largely  due  to  the  success  of  medi- 
cine in  lengthening  human  life)  has  become 
even  more  burdensome  to  the  public.  It  has 
led  to  proposals  for  Government  health  in- 
surance, like  that  established  in  Great  Brit- 
ain; physicians'  organizations  have  strongly 
opposed  these  as  socialized  medicine.  To 
meet  the  people's  demand  fen:  financial  relief 
they  have  accepted  group  Insurance  plans, 
which  have  often  raised  new  and  complex 
questions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper 
fee.  Most  important  of  all,  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  become  an  issue — often  bitterly 
fought — of  public  controversy. 

The  doctor  differs  from  the  lawyer,  whose 
business  Is  disputation.  Controversy  has 
brought  organized  medicine  to  an  unfamiliar 
arena  where  it  has  Inevitably  met  attacks 
In  full  view  of  the  public  at  points  where 
It  was  sensitive.  It  has  not  always  appeared 
in  a  happy  light. 

But  this  development  was  inevitable.  And 
the  resultant  challenge  to  medicine,  painful 
as  it  sometimes  is,  works  to  the  benefit  of 
the  profession  and  the  people.  It  compels 
physicians  to  reexamine  their  procedures  and 
discover  which  are  essential  and  which  are 
subject  to  adjustment.  Their  oppoeltion  to 
Government  health  insiu-ance  places  medical 
organizations  in  a  position  where  they  miist 
offer  alternatives  which  will  provide  care 
within  the  public's  capacity  to  pay. 

Any  challenge  to  a  profession  should  make 
for  alertness  in  its  self-discipline,  lliat  the 
AMA  leaders  recogniae  this  is  heartening, 
and  a  sign  of  the  times. 

Uncle  Duolkt. 


A  Red  CoMpKiMBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  nw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  5, 1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  of  April 

14.  1953: 

A  Rbsl  CoBCPumarr 

Associated  Press  Writer  James  Marlow  sees 
Leonard  W.  Hall,  new  Republican  national 
chairman,  as  a  GOP  version  ot  James  A. 

Parley. 

No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  a  na- 
tional chairman.  Jim  Parley  was  the  best 
in  his  field.  He  was  more  than  a  glad- 
bander.  He  was  more  than  a  fellow  bent  on 
passing  out  political  Jobs. 

Jim  Farley  was  a  party  builder.  He  knew 
how  to  take  care  of  the  men  and  women 
who  worked  for  the  success  of  their  party. 
Se  was  an  organization  man  from  the  word 
•<Ba."  One  reason  the  Democratic  Party 
c)»yed  in  power  for  ao  years  was  the  founda- 


tion Jim  Parley  built  ot  key  men  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Onl  administration  at  Pranklia 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Across  the  length  aiwl  breadth  of  the  land 
there  are  atill  thousands  who  regard  Farley 
as  the  real  No.  1  organiaer  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  They  regret  he  did  not  get  the  big 
chance — the  presidential  nomlnatioa — they 
Xelt  his  par^  owed  him. 


Ka«ls  Agaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUlH  THOMPSON 

or  Micinoaw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5, 1953 

Miss  TB0MP60N  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Knots  Acsnr 

Once  again,  general  civil  aviation  Is  about 
to  find  itself  with  its  back  against  the  wall 
In  the  nautical-mile  controversy.  Ever 
since  the  public  hearing  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  a  year  ago.  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  have  been  smarting  over  their 
public  defeat  In  their  efforta  to  force  civil 
aviation  to  discard  the  statute  mile  and 
adopt  the  knot  and  nautical  mile  as  the  sole 
single  tmit  of  distance  measurement. 

In  that  hearing  a  year  ago  everyone — In- 
cluding all  branches  of  the  military  serv- 
ices— ^had  a  fair  and  impartial  oppcntunity 
to  state  their  cases,  in  true  democratic  fa^- 
k>n.  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  this 
method  of  doing  busiitees.  and  taking  the 
decision  that  ccmes  from  such  deliberations 
as  binding  on  us  all.  whether  we  happen  to 
agree  with  it  or  not. 

But  with  the  military  it's  different.  They 
apparently  believe  in  the  democratic  system 
so  long  as  it  goes  the  way  they  vrant  It  to. 
If  it  doesn't— as  It  didnt  In  the  last  public 
hearing  on  the  nautical  mile — they  set  about 
instantly  to  reverse  the  dedsicm  behind  the 
scenes. 

AOPA  has  known  for  some  time  that  the 
Kavy  and  Air  Force  was  doing  a  powerful 
lobbying  Job  behind  the  scenes  with  the 
members  of  the  CAB.  in  an  effort  to  bring 
those  civil  aviation  representatives  around 
to  the  point  that  they  would  tend  to  over- 
rule their  own  decision.  Now  they  have 
Just  asked  the  CAB  to  formally  reopen  the 
entire  matter,  again  for  a  public  hearing. 
This  time  they  have  played  their  cards  a 
little  better:  they've  got  the  airlines  on  their 
aide. 

Not  long  ago  AOPA  vrrote  the  Secretary  of 
Defexise,  asking  him  to  do  what  he  could 
to  stop  the  military  frcHn  spending  valuable 
time,  nMJney,  and  manpower  in  an  effort  to 
overthrow  a  decision  they  didnt  happen  to 
like.  AOPA  pointed  out  that  such  maneu- 
verlngs  impose  a  serious  burden  on  those 
segments  of  civil  aviation  that  must  con- 
stantly defend  themaelves  against  such 
power  tactica. 

Nevertheless,  the  CAB  has  again  taken  the 
matter  under  advisement.  Perhaps  as  this 
reaches  AOPA  members'  hands,  they  will 
have  decided  to  reopen  the  entire  matter. 
Tills  time,  of  course,  the  military  haa  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  see  to  it  that  the 
cards  are  stacked  against  whatever  civil  op- 
position turoB  up. 

AOPA  has  Just  participated  in  a  prelimi- 
nary private  meeting  in  which  the  military 
were  presumably  to  let  everyone  In  on  their 
new  and  very  pressing  reasons  for  wanting 
UiB  nautical  mile.  Instead,  not  a  single 
new  point  or  Justification  was  made.  Every- 
thing the  military  represenUUvea  said   at 


Aa2a2 
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thto  latMt  mMtlxiff  had  alreMlr  been  ntd. 
in  detotl.  In  the  public  hearing  a  year  ago. 
AOPA  published  the  entire  tranaeript  of  that 
bearing,  ao  member*  already  know  every- 
thing the  military  baa  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Onee  again,  the  great  majority  of  civilian 
pilots  and  plane  owners  Is  faced  with  having 
to  stage  a  lone  fight  In  defense  of  dvfl  avia- 
tion is  right  to  exist  and  prosper  outside  the 
domination  of  the  military.  Once  again, 
AOPA  must  turn  to  an  clvU  pilots  and  plane 
owners  for  their  help  In  fighting  off  this  Im- 
position of  the  military  wlU  on  civil  avia- 
tion. Everyone — Including  the  thousands 
who  helped  win  this  fight  the  last  time — Is 
urged  to  express  his  or  her  opinions  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
Washington.  Only  the  strongest  public 
opinion  can  keep  the  military  from  forcing 
this  edict  on  dvU  avlatlm. 


.  Fwawr  Member  Ikler- 
SecTcUriat  of  tfie  Commanist 
Parly  a»4  GraAuite  W  tW  Lena  ScUd 
•f  Politieal  Warfare,  Mokow,  Telb  of 
Krenfia  Warfare  aad  Tactics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wucoNsnt 

IN  THR  HOUSX  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  S,  19S3 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
realize  that  the  Kremlin  is  engaged  in  a 
cfmstant  and  never-ending  battle  to  con- 
quer the  world.  Its  means  are  so  devi- 
ous that  many  in  the  West  cannot  un- 
derstand its  processes. 

It  is  well  to  heed  the  words  of  experts 
in  communism  who  have  studied  Com- 
munist techniques  from  the  masters  in 
the  Kremlin.  I,  therefore,  include  here- 
with an  article  written  recently  by  Jo- 
seph Zack  Komfeder.  now  an  effective 
anti-Communist  and  a  former  member 
of  the  international  secretariat  of  the 
Commimist  Party  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Lenin  School  of  Political  Warfare  in 
Moscow: 

Kbkmux  Waxvabe 

(By  Joseph  Zack  Komfeder) 
It  Is  more  than  a  decade  since  Winston 
Chtnxhill.  as  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
characterized  Stalin's  Russia  as  "a  mystery 
wrapped  inside  an  enigma,"  and  a  mystery 
tt  still  is  in  spite  of  all  the  "Inside"  books 
and  articles  written  about  it. 

The  mystery  is  not  about  Conununlst  doc- 
trine, or  StaUn'B  ruthless  methods  of  opera- 
tion. <x  what  may  foUow  now  that  he  is  dead, 
but  how  it  came  to  be  that  a  semipastoral 
nation,  devastated  by  two  world  wars  (plxis 
a  civil  war,  1917-21).  came  to  challenge  the 
rest  of  the  earth  In  less  than  a  decade.  What 
made  all  this  possible?  Such  are  the  qiies- 
tlons  that  haunt  \is. 

The  Western  World  Is  superior  technologi- 
cally but  concerned  by  an  inferior  enemy  who 
has  made  constant  forays  into  Its  domain. 
All  reason  and  logic  seem  to  be  outmoded. 

acoonuf  adaptations  op  obikmtal  gthls 

Actually,  there  Is  no  mystery  about  It. 
Bolshevism's  success  is  the  result  of  using 
novel  techniques  of  warfare  based  on  ancient 
oriental  guile  *  but  adapted  to  modern  Tro- 


*  See  The  Art  of  War.  by  Sun  T^su,  written 
In  SOOB.  C 


Jan  hot  ae  prooedurea.  This  gives  tt  an  ad- 
vantage I  over  the  West,  and  such  techniques 
will  cctAlnly  not  be  abandoned  no  matter 
who  sv  soeeds  Stalin. 

The  Lremlln  has  mastered  the  method  of 
exploit  ng  the  normal  social  maladjustments 
of  an  sxpandlng  capitalist  society  by  em- 
ploylnt  fifth-column  operations  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  total  plan  of  conquest. 
What  las  been  added  Is  a  rear  operation 
tactic,  not  as  incidental  to  frontal  or  mUi- 
tary  wirfare.  but  on  such  a  colossal  scale 
as  to  Donditlon  aU  of  the  Kremlin's  stra- 
tegic Flans  prior  to  and  diirlng  open  hos- 
tilities. In  the  Kremlin's  view,  the  military 
phase  of  warfare  Is  only  the  obvious  spear- 
head o(  a  much  larger  operation  that  goes 
on  all  of  the  time.  They  operate  a  war 
wlthou ;  fronts,  but  with  fronts  everywhere. 
It  Is  w  ir  without  a  beginning  and  certainly 
wlthou;  an  end  until  everything  Is  gobbled 
up. 

Ther !  Is  considerable  speculation,  for  In- 
stance, as  to  why  the  Kremlin  has  been 
concen  xating  on  Asia  for  decades  when  stra- 
tegical! y  Europe  appears  to  be  more  Impor- 
tant. Ulde  from  Asia  representing  a  lesser 
concen  tration  of  hostile  power,  the  rear 
operati  )n  concept  of  taking  the  Interior  prior 
to  the  attack  on  the  metropolis,  or  taking 
Europe  through  Asia,  is  the  compelling  mo- 
tive. ;  lacing  the  resources  and  manpower 
of  Ash  on  the  Soviet  side  and  annulling 
Asia  a  I  a  market  for  capitalist  expansion 
and  ai  a  sovirce  of  raw  materials  is  the 
real  sti  ategy  of  the  Kremlin. 

Euro  M  thus  boxed  in  between  the  explo- 
sive fo  ces  fostered  by  the  Kremlin's  polit- 
ical w  irf are  being  conducted  on  the  in- 
alde,  a  nd  annulment  Irom  the  outside,  is 
becoming  a  WPA  project  for  the  United 
States '  nth  all  of  the  economic  consequences. 
The  al  ematlves  appear  to  be  to  surrender 
or  to  g )  to  war. 

The  same  idea,  but  In  a  more  pressing 
and  la  mediate  sense,  concerns  Japan.  It  Is 
a  crow  led  industrial  island  bereft  of  both 
sales  outlets  and  raw  materials,  and  cannot 
long  eidure  without  either  surrendering  or 
striklni ;  back.  Unfortunately,  tbe  choice  of 
war  or  surrender  finds  the  Initiative  In  the 
hands  >f  the  Kremlin. 

VirU  mABIUTT  or  aw  XXPANDIlf g  socirt 
Bolshevist  technique  of  operating  In 
could  not  be  as  successful  if  cap- 
had    not  expanded   so   rapidly    and 
so    many   social    problems    in    the 
Modem  technology  has  simply  out- 
distanced the  19th  century  pattern  of  cap- 
It  has  burst  through  the  confines 
nationalism  and  encircled  the  earth.     It 
continental    federations    led     by 
developed  nations  and  any  war  that 
tojrecognlze  that  problem  will  be  fought 

vain, 
brflef,  the  capitalist  revolution  Is  being 
strangl»d  piecemeal  by  the  Bolshevik  coun- 
terrevolution but  must  continue  on  a  20th 
basis.     The  laissez-faire  capitalism 
i9th  century  must  now  give  way  to  a 
responsible  system  that  will  leave 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  modem  tech- 
But   this   responsibility  must  also 
effective  authority  to  prevent  the 
totalitarian  or  gangster  regimes  ca- 
dlsturblng  the  peace  of  the  world, 
tbe  \  new  capitalism  must  have  a 
that  leads  men  and  nations  out  ol 
blllid  alley  of  fruitless  wars. 
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WABS   OP  PINVrXATIOIV 

Bolslievlsm's  weapons  combine  civilian, 
quasi-  md  military  methods  and  use  them 
Interchangeably  or  In  combination  depend- 
ing on  he  situation.  It  includes  psychologi- 
cal war  are.  CHrganlzatlonal  penetration  or  In- 
flltratk  n.  policy  perversion,  sabotage,  sub- 
versive tmlonlsm.  Insurrection,  guerrilla 
warfare,  treacherous  diplomacy  to  subvert 
and  divide,  and  of  oours*  the  naore  con* 


ventlcmal  types  of  espionage  and  mUltary 
warfare. 

The  weapons  exploited  by  the  Kramlln. 
are  based  on  the  most  comprehensive  pattern 
of  clvU  war  ever  devised.  It  calls  for  tha 
liberation  of  the  working  classes  from  cap- 
italist and  feudal  exploitation  and  uses  the 
above  weapons  in  the  name  of  these  goals. 
The  Commimlst  Party  creates,  organizes  and 
coordinates  the  use  of  all  these  weapons. 
It  serves  as  a  professional  clvU  war  organ- 
ization which  operates  as  a  law  unto  Itself 
before  the  seizure  of  power,  and  as  the  law 
after  the  aelaure  of  power.  Lenin  blaoself 
referred  to  these  professionals  as  a  new  type 
of  party. 

The  principle  that  pervades  all  Commu« 
nist  operations  Is  that  all  is  fair  In  war. 
Deals,  agreements,  and  treaties  are  always 
considered  to  be  tactical,  but  never  basic. 
The  ciistoms,  ethics,  and  commitments  of 
the  nation  being  attacked  are  exploited  for 
Its  own  destruction. 

To  Ignite  and  wage  dvU  war  In  the  rear  of 
an  enemy  Is  the  central  objective  of  all  Com- 
munist operations.  The  more  effective  the 
rear  or  termite  operation,  the  easier  the 
frontal  or  military  assaiUt  is  expected  to  be. 

OBJZCTtvaa  or  nrriLTBATiON 
Bolshevik  clvU  war  doctrine  or  the  war  of 
the  classes,  calls  for  continuous  offensive 
o(>erations — and  like  all  major  systems  of 
warfare.  It  has  its  own  doctrine.  The  strategy 
Is  aimed  to  guide  the  tactical  attack  to  tha 
roost  vulnerable  points  in  the  enemy's  rear, 
which  m  the  main  are  (1)  the  factories.  (2) 
the  peasants,  and  (8)  the  youth.  The  fac- 
tories represent  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
capitalism,  and  are  second  In  importance 
only  to  the  Armed  Forces  themselves.  Com- 
munists love  to  organize  and  infiltrate  labor 
unions,  especially  in  strategic  defense  Indus- 
tries, land  and  maritime  transports,  and 
communications.  Such  infiltration  in  peace- 
time is  used  to  harass  and  demorallae  pro- 
duction and  to  build  up  militant  cadrea 
which  are  used  in  wartime  to  stop  or  delay 
supplies,  sabotage  production,  and  the  like. 
The  Kremlin's  strategic  concentration  In 
backward  countries  Is  focused  on  the  peas- 
ants. The  concern  Is  to  foment  Bolshevist 
Inspired  nationalist  movements,  and  to 
harass  the  weak  economies  of  these  cotui- 
tries.  In  wartime  or  prior  to  open  warfare 
such  as  in  China,  Indochina,  Malaya.  Burma, 
etc..  peasants  are  used  for  guerrilla  opera- 
tions, and  to  disrupt  supplies  to  the  metro- 
politan or  Imperialist  countries.  The  con- 
centration of  the  peasants  In  all  such  eaaea 
Is  to  disorganize  the  colonial  rear  of  cap- 
italism. 

Although  the  B:remlln^  dvll-war  strategy 
prefers  to  base  Itself  on  economic  categories 
or  exploited  classes,  it  concentrates  on  the 
youths  such  as  an  exception.  The  objective 
In  this  case  is  outright  demoralization  or 
antimilttarlsm,  preparatory  to  the  Infiltra- 
tion and  disintegration  of  the  military  forces 
of  all  capitalistic  nations.  The  failure  of  tha 
original  tactics  foctised  on  youth  as  a  class, 
has  led  to  more  emphasis  on  the  Indirect 
tactic  of  reaching  them  through  the  Intelli- 
gentsia, particularly  the  teaching  staffs  In 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  other  media 
of  Influence.  Working  on  the  Intelligentsia 
to  facilitate  their  influence  has  now  become 
a  major  operation. 

THx  BATTix  poa  TRx  axsxavBS 

While  the  general  strategy  Is  fairly  oon- 
atant.  the  tactics  or  so-called  party  line 
change  as  often  as  the  scene  on  a  battlefield. 
The  high  command  In  Moscow  through  its 
Communist  Parties,  Is  ever  busy  organizing 
new  task  forces  or  fronts  to  exploit  new  op- 
portunities In  every  possible  direction. 

There  was  a  time  when  Liberals.  Reform- 
ers. Progressives,  and  even  Socialists  wera 
considered  as  the  reserves  of  capltallsaa. 
About  the  mld-thirtles.  under  the  so-called 
Popular  (»  Antl-Faacist  front  policy.  Moscow 
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ifent  to  work  on  these  reserves  with  a  view 
of  either  neutralizing  or  moving  them  over 
to  the  Bolshevik  side. 

That  was  when  the  Kremlin  really  learned 
how  to  operate  its  Trojan  horse  on  capital- 
ism's IntelllgenUU.  to  divide,  split,  InfUtrate, 
and  penetrate  government  agencies.  It  was 
the  time  also  when  the  art  of  sociological 
camouflage  or  of  sailing  under  false  colors 
by  posing  as  Uberals.  Progressives,  and  even 
church  reformers,  reached  perfection.  These 
were  the  days  also  when  deceptive  fronts 
were  spawned  by  the  dozen  and  reform  pro- 
grams a  la,  Moscow's  wishes  were  manufac- 
tured by  the  dozen. 

Another  "reserve"  of  caplUllsm  Is  now  be- 
ing worked  upon,  side  by  side  with  the  old 
Including  the  Fascist  remnants  of  Western 
Europe  who  are  brothers  under  the  skin, 
and  the  nationalists  and  semi -Fascist  move- 
ments and  dictatorships  In  South  America 
and  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Moscow 
does  not  exject  to  absorb  these  or  the  lib- 
eral "reserves"  of  capitalism,  but  only  to 
use  them  to  run  Interference  for  the  Krem- 
lin's designs  to  widen  the  rift  between  its 
enemies  and  to  create  a  condition  of  idealog- 
Ical  chaos. 

The  battle  for  the  "reserves"  has  reached 
the  stage  of  "neutralization"  and  caused  the 
paralysis  of  whole  nations.  It  Is  one  of 
Stalin's  masterpieces  and  may  prove  decisive 
in  isolating  the  United  States.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  many  of  our  faUurea  In  Europe, 
In  Asia,  and  elsewhere. 

There  Is  only  one  constant  In  the  Krem- 
lin's political  warfare,  and  that  Is  the  eter- 
nal drive  for  power — because  all  else  Is  rela- 
tive. Programs,  strategy,  tactics,  promises, 
corruption,  grievances,  reforms,  and  the  like, 
are  merely  tools  or  weapwns  to  achieve  that 
end.  The  Kremlin  uses  everything,  but  be- 
lieves in  one  thing  only — the  total  annihila- 
tion of  all  obstacles  In  its  path. 

ON  THK  KVB  OT  AIX-OOT  WAB 

A  number  of  changes  were  noticeable  In 
the  operational  methods  of  the  Communist 
Party,  when  the  Kremlin's  political  warfare 
program  reached  the  military  phase  in  1949. 
to  wit: 

1.  Emphasis  on  underground  organization 
and  practices  employing  methods  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  MaqxUs  in  France,  by  the 
Resistance  in  Italy,  etc.,  during  World  War 
n,  including  varioiis  forms  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  sabotage,  and  a  more  concentrated 
effort  on  espionage  and  secret  collaboration 
with  any  and  all  elements,  even  Including 
the  criminal  luderworld. 

2.  A  shift  In  open  activities  from  the  left, 
to  cent^  and  even  the  right  of  center, 
but  with  an  emphasis  on  deception  and  de- 
moralization. In  short,  the  objective  Is  a 
maximum  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  dam- 
age, by  the  employment  of  any  and  all 
methods,  adjusted  to  wartime  operations. 

The  Kremlin-directed  peace  campaign  In- 
to which  everyone  from  conunoner  to  bishop 
and  tycoon  is  Invited,  is  an  example  of  the 
open  method.  Guerrilla  warfare,  sabotage. 
Incendiarism,  assassination,  etc.,  as  com- 
monly practiced  in  a  n\miber  of  Asiatic  co\m- 
trles,  are  examples  of  underground  methods. 

The  transition  from  one  phase  to  another 
in  the  Kremlin's  program  Is  actually  but  a 
shift  in  emphasis.  It  is  like  an  orchestra 
proceeding  from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo. 
The  crescendo  In  the  fortissimo  is  yet  to  bo 
reached  and  will  be  when  frontal  or  miUtary 
warfare  emerges  on  a  big  scale  with  the 
Kremlin's  rear  or  political  warfare,  the  stage 
for  which  has  long  been  set  and  Is  already 
In  operation  In  Asia.  The  effect  of  Stalin's 
death  upon  this  massive  "orchestration," 
cannot  as  yet  be  visualized. 

Tas    APPaOACH    IS    aOCIOLOOICAli    AMO 
PSTCBOXXXIICAti 

It  should  he  obvious  from  the  above,  that 
the  Kremlin's  plan  of  warfare  Is  entirely  dif- 


ferent from  the  conventional.  Their  con- 
cept calls  for  a  stealthy  assault  on  the  rear 
flanks  of  an  objective  long  before  a  frontal 
assault  is  contemplated.  This  Is  a  very  ef- 
fective method  for  a  country  to  use  which  is 
industrially  weak  and  could  not  otherwise 
hope  to  cope  with  the  West. 

The  Bolshevik  approach  came  about  nat- 
urally. Capitalism  is  a  great  uprooter  and 
leveler.  and  has  produced  the  labor  move- 
ment which  the  Communists  were  quick  to 
exploit.  Capitalism  changed  the  old  feudal 
and  tribal  systems  of  land  tenure  in  back- 
ward covmtrles,'  and  the  Communists  were 
clever  enough  to  use  the  resulting  ferment 
for  their  own  piuposes.  In  short,  they 
seized  upon  the  sociological  problems  of  the 
bourgeois-democratic  revolution  and  prom- 
ised to  solve  them-  In  a  novel  and  much 
quicker  way. 

After  seizing  power,  however,  they  were 
able  to  discipline  and  abstx'b  the  foments 
created  by  such  a  revolution  and  make  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet  war  machine. 
Bolshevism's  p<4itlcal  warfare  in  the  rear  is 
both  psychological  and  sociological,  and 
therefore  deadly  unless  it  is  recognized  and 
circumvented.  Capitalist  technology,  with 
its  Infinite  variety  of  communication:  press, 
radio,  screen,  etc.,  plus  rapid  transportation, 
has  given  the  Kremlin  a  mobility  and  co- 
hesion not  prevlpusly  attainable.  Tech- 
nology too  has  contributed  to  capitalism's 
troubles,  has  shaken  the  Ideological  stability 
of  man.  has  made  man's  mind  "ambivalent" 
and  possible  for  propaganda  to  destroy  him. 
Thus  out  of  the  womb  of  bourgeois  civiliza- 
tion has  arisen  a  disease  known  as  bol- 
shevism.  which  like  a  cancer  is  capable  of 
destroying  it  from  within.  Never  In  his- 
tory has  a  political  power,  ostensibly  at 
"peace"  with  its  neighbors,  been  so  caiMible 
of  destroying  them  from  within.  And  that 
precisely  is  what  Is  happening. 

THX  KREMLIN  IS  CONTIKOOTT8LT  AT  WA« 

Bolshevik  warfare  is  political  and  military 
in  content  and  OMitinuous.  Even  when  the 
military  arm  is  quiescent — which  Is  most 
of  the  time — bolshevlsm's  clvlUan  armies 
or  fronts  are  always  on  the  march.  They 
w(»m  into  and  envelop  the  enemy's  rear  long 
before  the  military  moves  In.  thus  creating 
a  situation  which  the  great  captains  of  the 
past  only  dreamed  about,  but  were  never  able 
to  realize. 

It  Is  this  rear  operation  which  the  theo- 
rists of  containment  and  balance  of  power 
do  not  comiM*hend.  and  which  is  the  pri- 
mary method  of  Bolshevist  expansion,  not 
military  invasion.  China  and  Czechoslovakia 
were  placed  behind  the  Iron  Cxirtaln  not  by 
Soviet  invasion,  but  by  an  effective  rear 
operation  performed  Inside  of  these  two 
countries. 

The  secret  of  Bolshevik  warfare  Is  a  skill- 
ful blending  of  conventional  war  with  civil 
war,  a  combination  which  can  be  beaten  only 
if  counteraction  is  taken  In  time,  or  be- 
fore the  rear  operation  makes  headway. 

What,  then,  is  bolshevlsm's  timetable  and 
zero  hour?  There  never  should  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  tlmeUble  or  zero  hour.  Why  not 
chip  away  at  the  enemy,  taking  over  as  he 
weakens,  and  as  this  type  of  aggression  pro- 
ceeds, protect  it  with  sufficient  military 
power  to  discourage,  or  even  to  meet  the 
enemy  if  need  be? 

This  does  not  prevent  a  large-scale  attack 
by  the  Kremlin  if  and  when  the  weakness 
of  their  victim  becomes  inviting,  such  as: 
(I)  by  a  large-scale  depression;  (2)  by  a 
lack  of  unity  inside  or  between  the  capitalist 
countries;  (3)  by  the  progress  in  subversion 
made  by  the  Communist  parties;  and  (4)  by 
the  weakness  of  the  military  buildup. 

Any  of  these  or  a  combination  of  them, 
could  serve  as  an  Invitation  *o'  f"f"  * 
final  push  as  to  Korea,  or  more  l*ely.  ^ 
move  another  unit  of  *»»•  ^^P'**^^'^'!^ 
^hind  the  Iron  Curtain  like  in  Cwchorio- 

vakla. 


After  the  destruction  of  the  military  power 
of  Germany  and  Japan,  plus  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  Britain  and  France,  plus  America's 
blundering  collaboration  with  Stalin  accom- 
panied by  precipitate  demobilization,  the 
stage  was  all  set  for  the  eclipse  of  capitalism 
In  Europe  and  Asia.  Only  America's  vastly 
superior  industrial  power  plus  the  atom 
bomb  restrained  the  KremUn.  If  Soviet 
Russia  had  enjoyed  50  percent  of  our  In- 
dustrial power,  plus  the  advantage  of  an 
effective  rear  operation  already  in  being, 
we  would  now  be  very  much  alone.  Even 
so,  Stalin  took  the  heartland  of  Asia.  Chins, 
plus  half  of  E^irope,  and  we  are  still  waiting 
complacently.  If  not  stupidly,  for  the  zero 
hour  to  strike  us. 

BOLSHZVISM  IS  A  COLOSSAI.  SWINDIX 

Hie  Kremlin's  empire  Is  now  800  million 
strong  to  addition  to  an  "underground," 
which  extends  toto  the  West  with  at  least 
another  100  mUlion  Communists,  feUow 
travelers  and  sympathizers,  to  a  network  of 
organizations  spread  over  the  five  conti- 
nents. Considering  that  Lento  had  but  a 
few  thousand  followers  only  40  years  ago, 
tbe  Kremlto's  style  of  warfare  has  made 
quite  a  record. 

What  can  be  done  about  It?  How  can  It 
be  rolled  back?  Curiously  enough,  the  an- 
swer is  simple.  If  It  were  only  put  to  work. 
The  answer  Is  that  capitalism  must  proceed 
with  its  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  at 
all  costs,  because  bolshevlsm  Is  the  most 
colossal  swindle  at  all  times,  a  swindle  In 
which  whole  nations,  classes,  and  govern- 
ments are  used  as  chips  to  the  giant  gamble 
for  power. 

Pared  down  to  Its  essentials,  iMlshevism's 
success  is  the  result  of  empty  promises  that 
go  even  beyond  the  Ideals  of  the  bourgeois- 
democratic  revolution,  namely,  Justice, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  but  more  specifi- 
cally land  to  the  peasants  and  rights  to  the 
workers. 

In  short,  onto  the  stage  of  history  has 
come  a  spurious  medictoe  man  selling  a 
brilliantly  colored  elixir  and  who  has  crowded 
the  legitimate  doctor  off  the  stage  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  mob  who  hsve  been  taken 
1»  by  the  glamor  and  the  promises.  But, 
by  the  time  the  atmosphere  has  clarified. 
It  Is  too  late  for  then  the  masses  are  to 
chains.  And  that  In  sum  and  substance  is 
the  hist«7  of  bolshevlsm  to  date.  Its  prom- 
ises were  big  and  reckless  but  so  Is  Its  bank- 
ruptcy. After  86  years  of  welshing  on  Its 
tall  promises,  and  keeping  the  world  In  tur- 
moU,  it  should  be  possible  to  point  out  the 
facts  to  all  those  who  would  be  duped. 

Another  contribution  of  bolshevlsm  is  the 
creation  of  on  organization — Btfoloch — ^tha 
Commimlst  Party  and  its  super  control  to- 
strument,  the  state.  PromUlng  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  monopolies,  bolshevlsm  has 
created  the  most  monstrous  supermonopoly 
of  all  times.  It  should  not  be  too  dlfllcult  to 
debunk  this  monstrosity  of  all  pretenses  of 
Ideallsnn  and  have  it  rejected. 

Wherever  the  Kremlto  has  gained  power. 
It  has  exterminated  the  property  owning  or 
bourgoisie  class.  But  it  is  the  boxn-goisie 
which  with  all  of  Its  faults  Is  still  the  great- 
est achievement  of  our  age.  By'  eliminating 
It.  bolshevlsm  has  dropped  throxigh  the  hU- 
torlcal  floor  back  to  the  ages  when  man  was 
a  serf.  If  not  a  slave  to  the  omnipotent 
state.  Bolshevism  uses  the  symbolisms  and 
gadgets  of  the  20th  century,  but  its  substance 
Is  that  of  slavery,  a  reciurence  of  prehis- 
toric barbarism.  In  short,  on  the  sociolog- 
ies level,  which  Is  the  base  of  bolshevlsm's 
poUtical  warfare.  It  can  be  fought  effectively 
by  simple  exposure.  It  is  democratic  capi- 
talism based  on  the  rlghU  of  the  todlvldual 
which  still  Is  the  true  path  of  the  fut\u», 
and  contrarywlse  it  Is  bolshevlsm  which  U 
marching  backward. 

IB  A  couirnaunaMiuvt  PossiBLrf 
The  task  of  circumventing  the  Kremlto 
and  of  defeating  bolshevlsm  is,  not,  howev«. 
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merely  s  problem  of  Uqiildatlng  lU  Ideology 
and  political  warfare  machine  In  the  non« 
Ocanmunlst  world,  but  of  penetrating  Cam< 
mimUt  rear  areaa.  This  all  too  obvious 
task  has  not  even  been  seriously  atten^prted. 

The  Bolsheviks  are  very  sensltlTe  about 
securing  their  own  rear,  and  that  la  the 
major  reason  for  their  police  state.  The 
problem  of  penetrating  such  a  state  is  ex- 
tremely dlflcult.  and.  as  yet.  no  easy  solu- 
tion has  been  found.  But  what  man  has 
devised,  he  can  surely  destroy. 

The  facts  that  have  come  out  of  Sorlet 
Rtissla  in  the  last  decade  reveal  an  advanced 
stage  of  internal  demoralization  and  hatred 
of  the  whole  regime.  In  short,  the  condi- 
tions for  penetration  exist,  there  are  scat- 
tered forms  of  underground  activity  in  ex- 
istence. But  no  well-devised  master  plan 
supported  from  outside  is  yet  in  being.  Tha 
West  is  only  now  becoming  aware  of  the 
nature  and  significance  of  subversive  politi- 
cal warfare  and  has  as  yet  adopted  no  coun- 
terpattems.  It  is  like  defending  oneself 
blindly  by  swatting  each  mosqiilto  as  It 
comes. 

Under  the  conditions  that  now  prevail  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  underground  organisa- 
tion of  50,000  persons  could  pull  the  po- 
litical weight  of  a  Commiinist  Party  of  half 
a  million  in  a  western  country,  and  this  is 
probably  an  undnrstatement,  now  that  Stalin 
Is  dead. 

Bolshevism's  penetration  of  the  West  was 
effective  because  bourgeois  democracy  pro- 
vides a  natural  environment  and  breeding 
ground  and  because  the  West  has  been  naive 
enough  to  let  itself  be  taken.  How  bolshe- 
vlam  wUl  fare  once  the  West  with  its  superior 
facilities  and  resources  learns  to  use  this 
civil-warfare  weapon  in  reverse,  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  Kremlin's  easy  conquests  are 
dvie  to  come  to  an  end  when  man  becomes 
•ware  of  losing  his  freedom  and  the  rights 
which  accompany  it. 

BOLSHZVISM   CAH   BE   DCSTmOTSD 

The  menace  of  the  Bolshevik  empire  does 
not  come  from  Its  numbers  who  are  mostly 
backward  peasants,  or  from  its  technology, 
because  the  non-Communist  world  holds.a 
vast  lead.  The  menace  comes  from  the  sub- 
jective (1.  e..  psychological  and  sociological) 
qualities  of  bolshevlsm,  and  s  system  geared 
for  continuous  war  on  all  political,  economic, 
and  military  fronts. 

Capitalism  is  a  way  of  life:  while  bolabe- 
vism  is  a  way  of  making  war. 

Democratic  capitalism  is  full  of  divergent 
individual  and  group  interests,  whereas  bol- 
shevlsm Is  a  moncHlth  where  the  top  com- 
mands and  the  bottom  obeys.  Inferior  as 
a  way  of  life.  It  is  superior  in  warmaking. 
Even  so.  Its  basic  inferiority  will  frustrate 
and  destroy  it.  If  "the  something  new."  as 
Lenin  said,  were  not  there;  namely,  its  ca- 
pacity for  subversive  political  warfare,  which 
enables  it  to  penetrate  the  West  and  take 
advantage  of  its  diversities. 

But  even  assuming  that  the  West,  with  all 
Its  manpower  and  resources,  should  suc- 
ceed in  mobilizing  Itself  in  time  and  thus 
be  more  on  a  par  with  the  Bolshevik  war  ma- 
chine, how  reliable  will  be  a  French  or  Italian 
ally?  When  all  factors  are  summed  up,  the 
Bolsheviks  have  a  superior  hidden  force  in 
being,  as  well  as  a  superior  military  force 
(except  the  atom  bomb) .  In  brief,  our  mar- 
gin of  safety  has  reached  a  thin  line  and  no 
one  knows  it  better  than  the  Kremlin. 

Stalin's  death  could  change  the  picture, 
or  give  us  time,  if  we  had  the  know-how  of 
political  warfare  and  were  willing  and  ready 
to  use  it. 

Will  the  West  awaken  in  time  and  throw 
the  old  book  away?  Will  it  learn  how  to 
penetrate  the  Kremlin's  domain?  Will  it 
learn  to  seciu^  its  own  rear,  or  will  this  factor 
of  something  new  In  warfare  remain  tha 


aooebpoly  of  the  medldna  men  and  the  po- 
litic a  swindlers  la  the  Kremlint  The  fat* 
of  a  1  free  peoples  dependa  upon  the  anawera 
tosfich  qoeatlana. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  uAaakiHUB^m 
X4  IBS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Wednesday,  June  3,  1953 

»4r.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  c  xtead  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
thelfoUowing  resolution: 


Ran  iLUTCOir 


BT  Crrr  or  Cbzlsea  Boakd  or 
AioBUOOf  Kmdoesino  ths  Movx  BT  SZMATOa 
K  CNMxoT  roa  His  Dasuw  fob  a  Sociai.  aicd 

ROMOKIC    LniSLATIVB    PtOGBAM    FOB    MXW 
EllOLAND 

Whereas  Senator  Kxnnb>t  has  submitted 
United  States  Senate  his  design  for  a 
and  economic  legislative  program  for 
England;  and 

the  Senator  said  that,  while  he 

New  England  specifically  in  mind,  the 

would  benefit  the  whole  country; 
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Proposal  of  Seaator  Jolia  F. 
Keaaedy 


Whereas 
pre^  entton 
thnugh 


and 


the  Senator  said  that  the  overall 
ves  were  economy  in  government, 
cautious  development  of  international  trade 
poll  :ies.  effective  antltnist  laws,  safeguards 
aga  nst  inflation  and  deflation,  and  a 
nat:  onally  beneficial  agricultural  plan;  and 
Dl  hereas  in  his  speeches  he  proposed  a  plan 
of  industrial  expansion  and  diversification 
calc  ulated  to  stimulate  New  England's  econ- 
omf ;  and 

In  another  speech  he  dealt  with 
of  further  industrial  dislocation 
equalization  of  labor  and  transpor- 
tatit>n  costs  and  elimination  of  tax  abuses 
dangerous  c(Hnmodlty  speculation;  and 
ithereas  the  Senator  said  that  the  unem- 
plo]  ment  compensation  program  needs  dras- 
■evision  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  State 
unefnployment  f\inds  and  payments  to  Indi- 
vid! lal  workers;  and 

IN  hereas  the  Senator  also  recommended 
sup  >lementary  and  direct  Federal  pajrments 
pdivlduals  whose  employment  benefits 
become  exhausted;  and 
^tfhereas  he  urged  an  expanded  and  mOTe 
liberal  policy  of  financial  assistance  to  per- 
over  65  and  those  permanently  disabled 
before  that  age;  and 
^hereas  Mr.  Kennkdt  \irged  Federal  ac- 
In  the  solution  of  housing  program  for 
-Income  families  and  for  veterans  of 
Wo^ld  War  n,  the  Korean  war,  and  most 
rs  of  organized  labor;  and 
V^ereas  he  also  had  reconunended  feten- 
of  such  agencies  as  Reconstruction  Fl- 
Corporation  and  Smaller  Defense 
PlaAts  Administration  which  returned  money 
to  tpe  Treasury:  and 

he  also  iirged  economic  steps  by 
elimination  of  loopholes  in  the  tax  sys- 
;  elimination  of  unnecessary  Federal  ex- 
pen  Utures,  such  as  rivers  and  harbors  proj- 
and  the  like;  strengthening  of  antltnist 
;  to  establish  adequate  standby  controls 
event  of  emergency:  Now,  therefore. 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  ctf  Chel- 
Mass..  endorses  the  reconunendatlons 
thoughts  of  our  Senator  and  calls  upon 
to  endorse  his  reconunendatlons. 
Kkaolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
seni  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Qnited  States,  Senators  Saltonstaix  and 
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Contress 


KsKiTBDr,  and  the  congressional  dele^atkHt 
from  IfaMachusetts. 

JOBMn  IfABOOLXB, 

Alderjnan. 
la    board    of    aldermen.    Jima    1.    196S, 
adopted. 

Approved  June  3,  1953. 

ANOBBW  P.  QUICLST,  MOffCr. 

A  tnia  copy. 
Attaat: 

JOBBTB  A.  TTBBBLX.. 


A  Sttff etted  Plaa  To  A«tbt  Arab 
Rcfagce  ProUcH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIM 

XN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVBS 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WisconsiiL  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Wednesday.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Qriswold.  noted  editor,  lec- 
turer, and  traveler,  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
sutoiitted  for  the  first  time  to  my  knowl> 
edge  a  plan  which  will,  if  adopted,  go  a 
long  way  to  help  in  solving  the  Arab  ref- 
ugee problem.  It  bestows  great  benefits 
upon  certain  Arab  countries.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
cluding this  plan,  which  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  Members  of  thia 
House: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  my  name  is 
Lawrence  Griswold.  I  am  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  Background  for  Tomorrow.  » 
wetklj  subscription  service  of  forecasts  and 
analyses  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

At  several  times  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  I  have  visited  and  Uved  la  the 
Middle  East.  Dur<a«;  194S-40.  I  was  aa 
observer  with  the  Iraqi  Army  in  Palestine 
and  afterward  au  observer  with  the  Arab 
Legion.  During  this  period,  as  well  as  after 
the  truces,  I  spent  several  weeks  In  the 
investigation  of  refugee  camps  with  a  view 
toward  mafcing  a  dociunentary  film  for  the 
International  Red  Cross.  In  1951  I  spent 
another  2  months  in  Syria,  Egypt.  Jordan, 
and  Lebanon  and  again  visited  the  refugee 
camps.  Deterioration  in  morale  was  laarked. 
Communism,  which  was  unknown  in  '1949, 
was  rampant  in  1951.  The  Arab  refugees 
were  hostile  and  belligerent  instead  of  be- 
wildered and  pathetic.  They  appeared  frus- 
trated to  the  point  of  exasperation  and  their 
minds  were  made  up  that  the  United  States 
was  responsible  for  their  condition. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  in  f\ill  agree- 
ment with  them.  And  for  this  reason,  X 
am  convinced  that  before  the  United  States 
can  again  deal  amicably  and  successfully 
with  any  Arab  nation,  the  dilemma  of  the 
Arab  refugees  must  be  solved.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  benefit  from  any  solution,  the 
United  States  must  provide  it,  implement  it, 
and  accomplish  it.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
time  and  money  wasted.  The  Arabs  are  not 
angry  at  the  United  Nations,  but  the  United 
States. 

Fortimately  there  Is  a  solution.  It  la 
neither  cheap  nor  simple.  It  must  involve 
the  cooperation  of  one  or  more  Arab  states. 
However,  after  careful  investigation,  I  am, 
convinced  it  can  be  done. 

The  plan  proposes  the  use  of  Arab  refugees 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  ancient  irriga- 
tion system  of  Iraq,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dams  at  Bekme  and  Tusuf  Pasha 
In  Iraq  and  Syria,  respectively. 
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The  Irrigation  canals  of  Iraq  date  back  to 
the  fotirth  millennium  before  the  Christian 
era.  Utilizing  the  fact  that  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates  River  Is  approximately  35  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  'ngris,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  roughly  pfu-allel  coin^  of 
both  great  rivers,  the  early  inhabitants  of 

f^   Ij^q ^the    Land    Between    the    Rivers — 

simply  connected  the  two  watercourses  by 
ditches  and  farmed  the  land  made  fertile 
along  the  banks  of  the  canaU.  Thus  the 
waters  from  tlie  Euphrates  River  flowed 
through  the  irrigation  system  into  the  Tigris 
which  became  a  drain.  MOien  the  Tigris  was 
It  fiood,  catch  basins  held  the  overfiow  untU 
the  summer  heat  evaporated  it. 

Due  to  this  agriculture,  Iraq  was  known 
as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Fertile 
-Crescent,  that  great  arc  of  vegetation  which 
arose  in  the  Valley  of  Bekaa.  curved  across 
the  Jeiirah  of  Syria  and  finally  descended 
between  the  twin  rivers  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  the  times  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate,  Iraq 
was  said  to  have  contained  a  population 
ranging  in  estimates  between  the  fig\u-es  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-five  mUlion.  When  the 
Mongol  hordes  of  Hulaku  Khan  and  those 
later  scourges  of  Tamerlane  and  the  Otto- 
man Turks  destroyed  and  redeetroyed  the 
cana:^  In  the  13th,  14th.  and  16th  centiiries, 
Iraq  became  a  vast  desert  and  its  population 
declined  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  former 
figure.  Nowadays,  it  contains  somewhat 
under  5  million  inhabitants.  Baghdad, 
alone,  has  an  excess  over  1  mUlion. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  land 
to  feed  its  people.  If  the  canals  were  again 
opened,  a  Job  which  has  already  been  plotted 
during  the  British  mandate,  Iraq  could  ab- 
sorb many  timei>  the  number  of  refugees  now 
driven  out  of  their  homes  in  Palestine.  The 
projected  Bekhme  Dam,  near  Mosul,  tmder- 
scores  the  optimism.  In  Syria,  there  are  two 
lesser  projects— the  Yusuf  Pasha  Dam,  along 
the  upper  Euphrates,  east  of  the  Jezirah, 
and  the  Ghorb  drainage  project  in  west- 
central  Syria.  Syrian  authorities  estimate 
that  300,000  refugees  could  be  employed  in 
the  work  of  dam  construction  and  could 
afterward  be  settled  on  the  land  reclaimed  by 
irrigation,  as  in  Iraq. 

The  major  portion  of  the  refugees  would, 
however,  find  a  more  practical  haven  in  Iraq. 
Waves  of  convoys  from  the  refugee  camps 
win  have  to  be  organized  so  that  as  one  area 
is  reclaimed  and  ready  for  settlement,  an- 
other win  be  prepared,  by  the  construction 
of  housing,  barracks,  conunlssaries,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  next  wave,  each  of  which 
should  be  the  maximum  number  practicable. 
Within  18  months  from  the  last  resettle- 
ment wave,  2  waves  should  be  on  the 
ground,  1  farming  the  revived  soil,  and  the 
second  working  on  the  canals.  A  third  wave 
should  be  In  the  process  of  selection  at  some 
predetermined  staging  area  in  Jordan  or 
Syria. 

The  project  could  be  outlined  more  or 
less  as  follows: 

(a)  This  committee  could  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  go  to  Iraq  and  Syria  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informal  conversations  with  the 
Iraqi  Parliament  and  a  Syrian  commission 
appointed  by  that  Government.  The  pmrpose 
would  be  to  explore  the  technique  of  resettle- 
ment and  to  gain  the  greatest  cooperation 
possible  from  these  Arab  bodies;  1.  e.,  trucks, 
carpenters  and  lumber,  commissary  suppUes, 
etc. 

(b)  A  commission  comprising  Americans 
and  members  of  host  nations  should  explore 
the  different  refugee  camps  to  drain  off 
points  of  greatest  tension  by  selecting  such 
camps  for  the  first  wave. 

(c)  A  staging  area  should  be  iHX)vlded  for 
the  organization  of  convoys.  This  must  be 
guarded  since  the  Arab  refugees  are  largely 
contaminated  by  Communist  doctrines  and 
It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  resetUe- 
ment  commission  to  prevent  this  from 
spreading  to  the  nationals  at  the  host  coun- 
trlea. 


(d)  Working  with  each  nation  (Tnq  and 
Syria),  engineering  parties  should  partition 
the  areas  in  Iraq  to  be  reclaimed  as  well  as 
those  In  Syria,  which  shall  be  aUotted  to  the 
natives  of  the  host  coxmtry.  It  should  be 
noted  at  this  time  that  in  the  Middle  Bast 
all  land  belongs  to  someone.  If  only  to  the 
Government,  and  that  even  the  most  deso- 
late areas  are  generally  portioned  out  among 
the  tribes  in  hereditary  grants  and  grazing 
rights.  These  rights  must  be  honored,  and 
perhaps  the  most  simple  solution  is  to  allot 
a  certain  percentage  of  reclaimed  land  to 
each  Government  for  distribution  to  the 
owners. 

(e)  When  the  above  preliminaries  are  dis- 
posed of.  quarters  for  the  first  wave  must  be 
erected  and  made  ready.  These  people  will 
probably  arrive  without  necessary  furniture 
or  cooking  equipment,  or  even  adequate 
clothing,  although  the  staging  area  should 
be  equipped  to  issue  rations  of  much  higher 
caloric  content  than  those  issued  in  the 
camps,  as  weU  as  such  clothing  as  will  be 
needed  by  the  worker  and  his  family  who  will 
accompany  him. 

(f)  Finally,  when  the  arrangements  are 
complete,  truck  convoys  wUl  collect  the  first 
groups,  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  10,000 
monthly,  transport  them  across  the  Great 
Syrian  Desert  to  designated  work  camps  on 
the  lands  to  be  reclaimed. 

<g)  According  to  my  Information,  there  is 
already  money  earmarked  for  such  resettle- 
ment amounting  to  about  $250  million.  This 
should  be  adequate  for  the  projects  noted 
above.  Estimates  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Iraq  Irrigation  S3rstem  range  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  The  Syrian  Tusuf  Pasha  and  Ghorb 
projects  range  between  sixty  and  seventy- 
five  mUlion  At  the  most,  then,  9225  million 
would  be  expended  upon  the  work  and  mate- 
rials of  the  projecte,  leaving  $25  mUlion  for 
administration  and  other  expenses. 

The  end  products  should  be  of  tremendous 
advantage  to  everyone.  Iraq  would  be  an 
exporter  of  food  in  an  area  where  chronic 
shortages  exist.  Even  the  climate  of  Iraq 
would  be  improved.  Power  would  be  more 
plentiful  and  cheaper. 

The  same  advantages  would  accrue  to 
Syria. 

For  the  United  States  the  way  would  be 
prepared  for  renewed  amity  with  the  people 
of  the  most  vitally  strategic  area  on  earth, 
and  the  most  Important  obstacle  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  Middle  East  defense  pact  would 
have  been  removed. 


Tke  B-36  1$  a  Taaker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nuirois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  S.  1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  and  im- 
mediate importance  appeared  in  the 
March  26.  1951,  issue  of  the  Freeman 
magazine.  The  author  is  Hamilton  A. 
Long  who  was  a  major  in  combat  intelli- 
gence. United  States  Air  Force,  in  World 
War  n:  serving  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
War  with  the  306th  Fighter  Wing.  15th 
Air  Force,  in  Europe. 

This  article  is  well  documented,  in 
part  from  official  sources,  and  deals  with 
an  issue  of  immediate  and  grave  con- 
sequence, especially  our  country's  laclc 
of  air  defense  and  the  inadequacy  of  our 


present  taxstroment  of  strategic  bomb- 
ing, the  B-36. 

I  believe  the  article  deserves  to  be 
studied  carefully  by  every  Member  of 
Congress,  and  especially  by  members  of 
committees  charged  with  the  respon> 
sibility  of  considering  legislation  af- 
fecting our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  insert  in  the 
CoNGKEssioMAL  RECORD,  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  Mr.  Long's  article,  en- 
UUed  "The  B-36  Is  a  Tanker": 
Trx  b-36  Is  a  TaMKxa 
(By  HamUton  A.  Long) 
The  fallacies  and  falsities  in  the  propa- 
ganda in  support  of  the  B-36  need  to  be 
expoeed.  The  poUcy  of  silence  about  Its  In- 
adequacies must  end.  OCDclal,  published  Air 
Force  information — if  properly  correlated 
and  evaluated — ^reveals  the  truth:  the  B-36 
is  Just  a  tanker.  The  Kremlin  knows.  The 
American  people  and  Congress  should  know. 
The  question  is  this :  In  a  Russo-American 
war.  can  the  B-36  (or  any  other  bomber,  for 
that  matter)  make  effective  delivery  of 
bombs ,  against  Russian  targets,  bombs  in 
such  quantity,  against  so  many  targets  of 
such  basic  imi>ortahce  mllltarUy,  and  so  con- 
tinuously, as  to  lifipalr  gravely  Russia's  ca- 
pacity and  wlU  to  carry  on  the  war? 

The  critical  importance  of  the  question  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Russia's  atomic 
bombs  can  prevent  the  landing  of  an  Amer- 
ican army  in  Europe.  This  was  admitted  by 
Generals  Bradley  and  Collins,  top  military 
officials,  in  the  1M9  hearings  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  regarding  the 
B-36,  and  lat«fr  confirmed  in  effect  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  America's  atomic 
bombs  can  likewise  prevent  a  Russian  army 
from  landing   in  North  America. 

VThat  about  air  operations?  Air  defense 
techniques  now  avaUable — to  Russia  as  well 
as  to  America — permit  blocking  of  long-range 
bombers  operating  without  fighter -escort,  as 
the  distances  are  too  vast  for  fighters  to 
accompany  them.  Our  best  Jet  fighters' 
combat  radius  is  only  about  1,000  miles. 
The  lack  of  flghter-escort  means  that  Soviet 
fighters  would  control  the  skies  over  Russia 
and  the  adjacent  seas  and  territories.  This 
dooms  our  bombers.  In  Air  Force  circles,  it 
is  axiomatic  that  "Tou  cant  transport  any- 
thing through  the  air  imless  your  fighter 
planes  control  if— as  Air  Force  Secretary 
Symington  said  In  September  1M8. 

What  are  these  effective  air-defense  tech- 
niques? They  are  related  to  the  four  phases 
of  air  defense:  detection,  trailing,  getting 
into  attack-position,  attacking  effectively. 
The  foUowtng  discussion  of  these  four 
phases,  in  this  order,  wiU  deal  prlmarUy 
with  a  trans-Arctic  mission  taking  off  from 
bases  in  the  United  States;  but  the  factors — 
especially  lack  of  escort — would  be  much 
the  same  even  If  the  bases  were  as  near  Rus- 
sia as  West  Germany. 

The  bases  could  not  be  that  near,  of  course, 
because  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  aided  by  local 
Communist  traitors,  can  destroy  all  hostile 
big  airbases  in  Eurasia  on  the  first  day  of 
war,  and  can  quickly  neutralize,  at  best,  those 
in  the  British  Isles — reportedly  admitted  by 
Britain's  military  leaders  to  be  indefensible 
against  the  V-2  rocket  alone — and  likewise 
those  in  Japan.  Any  big  bases  in  north 
Africa  would  be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed 
by  air  attack  and  sabotage: 

The  first  phase,  detection  of  the  bombers, 
would  find  the  Kremlin  aided  by  spies  in  the 
United  States  who  would  send  word,  by 
clandestine  radio  and  otherwise,  of  the  Jjomb- 
ers'  takeoff.  Once  the  bombers  are  over  the 
polar  region,  perhaps  even  over  Arctic  Can- 
ada, the  Russian  air-wamlng  net.  Including 
radar,  must  be  expected  to  begin  to  operate. 
If  In  the  nightless  summer,  which  the  Krem- 
lin would  surdy  choose  for  starting  the  war. 
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daylight  condltloiu  would  faclUtato  tf«toe- 
tlon.  High-flying  bombers'  Tspor  traUs  f 
visible  to  the  eye  for  100  miles,  stretching 
from  horizon  to  horlaon.  Tbere  and  Ioiwot, 
in  the  cloud  or  weather  area,  radar  would 
reveal  them. 

Just  before  starting  the  war.  Ruaaia  would 
surely  establish  nvunerous  eye-spotter  and 
radar  ground  stations  (on  land  or  Ice)  in  the 
Arctic  region — even  on  our  side  of  the  North 
Pole;  and  perhi^w  even  In  the  wilds  of  Arctic 
Canada.  Strings  of  such  stations  would,  of 
course,  ba  (^>eratlng  in  Russia  also,  to  warn 
of  attack  not  only  from  across  the  Arctic 
but  from  the  West  (Europe-north  Africa) 
and  the  East  (Japan). 

The  Russians  can  be  expected,  furthermore. 
to  adopt  the  stiggeation  made  by  AP  Oen. 
George  Kenney  in  1947.  while  head  ot  the 
AT  Strategic  Command.  This  is  to  have  a 
string  of  radar-patrol  planes,  using  the  big- 
bomber  type  carrying  powerful  radar.  Speak- 
ing of  patrollng  the  Alaaka-Canada  region, 
Kenney  said:  "A  handful  of  very  long-range 
planes  like  the  new  B-36  could  do  the  Job 
with  radar  search  equipment."  High-flying 
planes,  paired  with  low-flying  ones,  would 
double  the  jvotectlon.  Airborne  radar 
worked  well  in  World  War  n.  These  Russian 
patrol  planes  would  be  encountered  perhapa 
over  Arctic  Canada:  certainly  over  the  polar 
region  and  long  before  the  Russian  coast 
was  approached. 

Russia  now  baa  an  effective  radar-warning 
net.  As  long  ago  as  1M8  Wesley  Price  re- 
ported in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  the  es- 
iatenee  of  a  steadily  operating  Russian  radar- 
warning  system  from  the  sub-Arctic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  In  December  1960.  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush  said  that  In  the  past  5  years  Russia  has 
been  tmilding  her  radar  network.  Her  acl- 
entlsta  were  in  the  forefront  of  scientific  de- 
velopment of  radar,  having  produced  the  first 
scientific  paper  on  the  multlcavlty  magne- 
tron, the  heart  of  radar,  according  to  a  re- 
liable report;  and  she  has  had  years  of  aid 
trom  ux»  Germans,  who  operated  an  elfec- 
tive  radar-warning  system  during  the  war. 
It  is  suicidal  folly  to  underrate  the  Russians 
In  this  regard. 

There  is  )>elieved  to  be  no  sound  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  Arctic  conditions  produc- 
ing the  northern  lights  will  bar  radar  work 
ao  as  to  prevent  effective  radar  detection  of 
our  bonit>ers.  After  such  timely  detection. 
Russian  patrol  planes  will  trail  o\ir  bombers 
until  radar-equipped  interceptor  fighters — 
summoned  by  radio — arrive.  There  wUl  be 
no  need  for  radio  silence,  of  course.  Ground 
stations  will  aid  In  this  trailing  phase,  too. 
The  bombers  cannot  hide  or  escape. 

This  second-phase  trailing  operation  and 
the  third  phase — getting  the  fighters  into 
position  to  attack —  will  be  aided  by  the  vast 
distances  involved.  Note  some  sample  ap- 
proximate figures  en  route  from  Kansas  City 
via  the  North  Pole  to  Sverdlovsk.  In  the  heart 
of  the  Urals  Indtistrlal  region:  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  2.000  miles;  to  the  Pole,  1,500  more; 
another  1.500  to  the  Russian  coast;  and  al- 
moflt  another  1,000  to  Sverdlovsk.  En  route 
there  are  possible  sites  for  fighter  bases  on 
the  big  Island,  Novaya  Zemlya — 1.500  miles 
from  Sverdlovsk — and  on  Pranz  Josef  land 
(islands).  2,000  miles  from  that  city.  Fur- 
ther west,  it  Is  600  miles  from  Archangel  to 
Moscow  and  600  from  Murmansk  to  Lenin- 
grad; this  being  only  the  northern  strip  of 
Russia,  which  extends  southward  for  fur- 
ther vast  distances. 

For  the  slowpoke  B-36  these  distances  rep- 
resent hours  upon  hours  of  the  threat  of 
momentary  destruction.  Its  average  long- 
range  mission  speed  Is  alMut  250  miles  per 
hour,  the  Jet  boosters  permitting  only  a  few 
very  short  bursts  of  about  400  milee  per 
hour — not  half  the  speed  of  the  supersonic 
jet  fighters.  This  danger  exists  when  the 
plane  goes  into  target — then,  if  it  is  mlracu- 
lotisly  spared,  when  it  comes  away.  Our  B- 
36'a,  now  totaling  about  60  and  to  be  in- 
creased  to  no  more  than  200  or  so.  would  tie 
disastrously  outnumbered — perhapa  25  to  1, 
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100  to  1.  Contributing  to  disaster 
be  the  huge  size  of  the  R\issian  de- 
fender force,  the  ease  with  which  high-speed 
figfa«rs  (to  intercept  the  bombers)  can  t>e 
assembled  from  distant  bases  at  a  desired 
poi^t.  and  the  fact  that  our  few  bombers 
have  to  be  sent  in  small  mission  group* 
doaen  or  less,  in  ord«'  to  avoid  putting 
[nany  eggs  into  one  basket.  The  fighters 
have  ample  time  to  take  attack  position 
l>efore  the  bomt>er8  even  reach  the  Rus- 
coast. 
fallacy,  or  falsity,  formerly  propagated 
liy  ifbe  big  l»mber  bombast  boys  (Air  Force 
and  others),  that  fighters  cannot 
effectively  at  bombers'  high  altitude, 
exploded  in  the  1949  hearings.  Air 
Generals  Spaatz.  Kenney.  and  LeMay 
that  this  was  a  phcmy  argument  in 
behilf  of  the  B-36. 

interceptor-flghters    are    of    the 
Besides  their  own  first-class  skill  and 
facilities,  the  Busaians  have  now  been  aided 
years  by  German  technical   and   oper- 
personnel  and  the  equipment  captured 
German  factories.    They  are  perhaps 
ahead    of    us.    Bven   our   much-touted 
plane,  the  Bell  X-1.  was  nothing 
a  beefed-up  copy  of  a  captured  German 
plane  brought  to  this  country  in 
in  an  Army  C-64  cargo  plane,  as  ad- 
mitted  by   our   Air   Force   leaders   In    1948 
to  reliable  press  reports.    In  1947 
LeJifay,  now  head  of  our  Strategic 
Ptarce.  admitted:  "We  are  nore  than  10 
laehlnd  Russia  in  aeronautic  research 
developments."     He    had    earlier    ad- 
mitted that  the  Germans  were  15  years  ahead 
of  \|>  in  fundamental  research  in  1945. 

is  absurd   to   assume  that  the  Soviet 
cannot  take  and  maintain  the  at- 
posltlon  regardless  of  the  lumbers'  alti- 
tudi  or  any  other  factor.    Our  Air  Force's 
wartime  experience  proves  that,  under 
the^e  conditicms.  the  unescorted  bombers  are 
during   the    hours    ui>on    hours   of 
attack,  going  in  to  the  target  alone — 
doubly  so  coming  out.     A  1945  report  of  the 
Force   Evaluation   Board,^   for    example, 
con^uded  that  once  fighters  closed  in  on  a 
It  was  as  good  as  gone  unless  they 
or  broke  off  the  attack.     The  danger 
to  tiie  bomber.  It  found,  was  measured  pri- 
marily by  whether  fighters  would  intercept, 
interception   was  made,   the   bomber 
were  almost  directly  proportional  to 
period  of  s\istained  fighter  attack. 

the  engagements  on  which  this  report 
based,  the  fighters  were  equipped  merely 
guns,  whereas  the  Russian  fighters  will 
hav^  rockets  far  outranging  the  guns  of  the 
leaving  the  latter  utterly  helpless, 
the  crude  rockets  first  used  by  German 
ers  in  1943  against  our  unescorted 
bon^bers  on  daylight  misalons  over  Germany 
deadly.  The  bomber  losses  rose  until. 
October  raid,  they  were  about  20  per- 
Thls  disastrous  development  forced 
complete  abandonment  of  unescorted 
daylight  missions,  as  admitted  by  the  official 
hist  >ry  of  the  AK-  Force.* 

V  kstly  improved  rockets  are  now  available. 
:  949  General  J.  T.  McNamey.  then  head 
1  he  Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  an- 
nou  aced  that  there  were  then  available  for 
bon  ber  interception,  to  t>e  launched  from 
figh  ,er  planes,  "air-to-air  missiles  (rockets) 
whi  ;h  could  be  launched  under  their  own 
rod  et  power  at  supersonic  speeds  to  targets 
several  miles  away.  By  means  of  a  radar 
hon  ing  device  within  the  missiles  they  will 
trac  t  down  the  enemy  bombers,  even  in  evas- 
ive Lctlon.  and,  by  means  of  proximity  fuses, 
the;  will  be  detonated  when  within  lethal 
rani  >e  of  the  enemy  bombers." 
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Air  Force  Tactical  Development,  1945; 
c|>mmented  on  in  an  article  by  Col.  Dale 
in  AF  Air  University  Quarterly  Re- 
(reprinted  in  Flying.  February  1949). 

Army  Air  Force  in  World  War  n: 
vol.  2,  p.  704. 
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Fired  from  Just  beyond  a  bomber's  gun 
range,  rockets  even  wltiu>ut  these  devices  will 
be  faUl;  with  these  devices  they  will  do 
their  deadly  work  even  when  fired  from  milea 
away.  There  are  types  of  homing  devices 
other  than  the  radar  type — for  example,  the 
thermal  variety  which  seeks  heat  and  heads 
for  the  bombers'  engines.  No  effective  de- 
fense is  now  available  against  air-to-air 
rockets  so  equipped;  and  it  Is  believed  that 
none  is  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  is  every  reason  to  aasume  that  Rus- 
sia is  ready  to  use  such  rockets.  TtM  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  have  been  far  ahead  of 
us  in  the  rocket  field;  witness  the  V-2. 
Bombers  can  not  use  rockets  effectively, 
moreover,  t>ecause  when  fired  cross-wind 
(any  way  except  straight  forward  or  rear- 
ward) they  weathercock — turn  into  the  wind 
made  by  the  lumbers'  high  speed.  Fighters 
wiU  always  attack  so  as  not  to  lie  exposed  in 
such  front  or  rear  position  if  l>ombers  are 
ever  armed  with  rockets.  Even  the  Russian 
patrol  planes  could,  however,  use  such  rock- 
9ts  effectively  against  the  bombers. 

Under  these  conditions  the  doom  of  tha 
bomtiers  Is  double-sealed  by  the  wall  of  fire 
they  win  encounter  in  key  target  areas,  where 
shelU  and  rockets — equipped  with  homing 
devices  and  proximity  fuses — will  he  used  by 
ground  defenses.  Some  United  States  nUii- 
tary  authorities  have  conceded  that  If  Ger- 
many had  had  the  proximity  fuse  alone,  she 
coxild  probably  have  denied  the  German 
skies  to  our  bombers  in  World  War  II.  The 
Russians  have  it;  Just  as.  they  have  our 
super-secret  self-aiming  antiaircraft  gun — a 
sample  having  l>een  shipped  to  Russia  by  the 
United  States  Army  in  1944.  according  to  a 
reliable  report. 

Other  grave  tiandicape  will  beset  the  bomb- 
ers' attempt  to  make  effective  delivery.  For 
example,  the  luulerground  installations  of 
the  Russians:  effective  camoufiage  (like  the 
undetected  German  wartime  factory  with  a 
snuai  forest  growing  on  Its  roof);  and  lack 
of  photographically  made  air-maps  of  Rus- 
sia giving  precise  locations  of  targets  or  even 
of  key  target  areas,  like  cities.  Such  maps 
are  essential  to  effective  bombing;  especiaily 
since  the  bombers — under  deadly  attack  aU 
the  while  and  very  limited  In  fuel  supply — 
would  have  no  time  to  cruise  around  looking 
for  the  target. 

Bomber  attacks  in  darkness — when  and 
where  darkness  might  exist — would  not  of- 
fer any  sul>stantial  advantage  of  added 
secrecy  because  the  Russian  radar-warning 
net  and  radar-equipped  planes  can  operate 
effectively  at  night,  in  ail  weather.  In  the 
1949  hearings,  General  Kenney  stated  incor- 
rectly that  there  was  not  in  existence  any- 
where a  radar-equipped  fighter  plane  capatade 
of  operating  at  night  at  bomber  altitudes 
(over  40.000  feet).  He  based  this  erroneous 
assumption  on  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force 
had.  ttu-ough  gross  negligence,  failed  to  de- 
velop such  a  plane— of  critical  importance 
to  national  defense— although  the  Navy 
then  had  one  in  operation,  as  Navy  ofllcers 
later  testified  in  the  same  hearings.  Ther* 
is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  Russians, 
too,  then  had  one.  developed  with  the  aid 
of  the  Germans  who  had  effective  radar- 
equipped  night-fighters  in  the  war;  and  it  is 
conceded  that  the  Russians  now  have  such  a 
plane. 

This  malces  of  controlling  significance 
General  Kenney's  1949  testimony  that  tba 
necessarily  unescorted  B-36  was  then  fit 
only  for  night  missions  (ruling  out  entirely 
any  trans-Arctic  mission  in  the  nightleas 
svunmer  montlis)  and  that  "If  they  get  a 
night-fighter  with  a  search  radar  that  can 
operate  at  40.000  feet,  the  B-36  will  become  a 
tanker,"  The  Navy  then  had  such  a  plane. 
The  Air  Force  now  has  one.  as  admitted 
by  Air  Force  Secretary  Finletter  on  January 
29,  1951.  The  Russians  certainly  have  one 
now.     The  B-36  is  Just  a  tanker. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  alone,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  short-range  bombing  missiooa 
of    World    War   n — for   Instance,    between 
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Britain  and  Germany— cannot  be  soundly 
compared  with  vasUy  longer  bombing  mU- 
sions  in  any  Soviet-American  war.  Bven 
during  the  last  war,  moreover,  the  Air  Force 
saying,  "Some  bombers  win  always  get 
through."  was  misleading.  It  was  a  half- 
truth  at  best  because  of  the  uniiearably  high 
loss-rate  for  unescorted  bombers  when  the 
Germans'  use  of  rockets  forced  abandon- 
ment of  daylight  bomber  missions,  as  wa 
have  seen. 

When  General  Vandenberg  employed  this 
fallacy  "some  bombers  will  always  get 
through"  in  the  1949  hearings,  a  committee 
member  accused  him  of  telling  only  half 
the  truth,  and  brought  out  the  crucial  fact 
of  unbearable  loss  rate,  citing  the  Air  Force's 
own  offlcial  wartime  history.'  Yet  General 
Vandenberg  continues  to  deal  in  this  mis- 
leading half  truth,  and  in  other  respects 
to  falsify  the  pictiu*  regarding  the  wilner- 
abllity  of  our  unescorted  bombers — as  in 
bis  article  in  the  Saturday  B^enlng  Post  of 
February  17.  ironically  entiUed  "The  Truth 
/bout  Otu-  Air  Power." 

In  this  article  he  asserted  that  the  B-36 
has  the  abUity  to  deliver  the  bomb  any- 
where in  the  world,  yet  made  no  mention 
of  the  key  factors  which  would  prevent  this. 
In  discussing  the  B-36.  he  never  so  much 
ss  menUoned  the  fighters'  air-to-air  rock- 
ets— equipped  with  homing  devices  and 
proximity  fuses — nor  even  those  used  by 
the  Germans  in  ^943  and  undoubtedly  im- 
proved upon  by  the  Russians. 

The  general  also  made  Uie  shocking  ad- 
mission that  the  Air  Force  does  not  even 
Ijope — despite  maximxun  defenses — to  he  able 
to  stop  over  80  percent  of  Russia's  bombers; 
and  that  it  would  not  be  ready  to  achieve 
even  this  score  now,  in  case  of  attack  by 
Russia's  one-way  bombers  (numbering  hun- 
dreds, he  said)  which  can  attack  United 
States  targeU  at  any  time.  In  other  words, 
our  Air  Force  leaders  appear  resigned  to 
seeing  7  out  of  10  Soviet  lK>mt>ers  get  through 
to  destroy  7  out  of  10  Kremlin-selected 
cities,  atomic-bomb  plants.  B-36  bafies,  ports, 
or  other  targets. 

This  figure  of  30  percent,  the  general 
said,  assumed  that  Russia  would  send  100 
boml>ers  on  a  single  mission.  This  Russia 
could  do  repeatedly  because  It  has  hundreds 
of  timbers.  Yet,  by  his  own  rule,  our  60 
B-36S  today  could  not  i>e  as  effective  as  a 
single  Soviet  mission,  even  if  all  of  them 
went  in  one  raid  on  Russia.  He  admitted, 
moreover,  that  a  mission  of  only  a  few  Soviet 
bombers — half  a  dozen  or  so — could  be 
knocked  down;  which  means,  necessarily, 
that  he  knows  the  B-368  in  small-group  mis- 
sions could  not  get  through  to  Russian 
targets  even  if  Russia's  air  defenses  were  as 
inadequate  as  ours  under  his  inadequate 
leadership.  His  figure  of  100  bombers  in 
a  single  mission  pertains  to  the  supposedly 
effective  crossfire  of  bombers'  guns,  but  fight- 
ers equipped  with  rockets  will  make  these 
guns  useless. 

These  faults  In  General  Vandenberg's  ar- 
ticle are  matched  by  his  exaggeration— to 
the  point  of  gross  misrepreeentation — of  the 
difficulties  that  impede  our  estabUshing  an 
adequate  radar-warning  network  for  North 
America.  He  never  mentioned  the  key  role 
which  can  be  played  by  airborne  radar. 

Vandenberg  and  his  ooleaders  of  the  Air 
Force  have  l>een  trapped  by  their  own  web 
of  fallacies  and  f alsiUes  into  admitting  their 
own  incompetence  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
our  air  defense.  Their  default  is  General 
Bradley's  adoption  because  he  has  Joined  in 
propagating  their  fallacy  that  some  bombers 
wUl  go  through,  as  he  sUted  on  January  22. 
1951,  In  testUylng  before  a  congressional 
committee. 

America  can  and  should — indeed,  must — 
have  an  adequate  air  defense  system  in  North 
America,  consisting  of  defenae-ln-depth  ar- 


rangement of  a  radar-wamlag  astwotk 
(ground  stations  and  air-patrols)  and  at  op- 
erating fighter  fields.  America's  defense 
aet-up  must  at  least  match  Russia's.  This 
can  be  done  by  employing  in  Alaska  and 
Canada  (with  Canada's  coperation)  the  radar 
and  fighter  facilities  to  be  created  in  future, 
as  well  as  those  which  the  Air  Force  now 
has  distributed  all  around  the  world — sheer 
waste  as  far  aa  America's  genuine  defense 
is  concerned.  And  the  cost  would  not  he 
as  great  as  that  of  the  present  waste. 

After  the  1949  hearings  the  committee  ig- 
nored the  question  of  the  B-36's  capability. 
In  its  1950  rep<M^,  it  merely  sUted  that  each 
of  the  armed  services  should  decide  on  the 
merit  of  its  own  weapons.  It  said  this  de- 
spite the  convincing  factual  case  presented 
against  the  B-36.  and  also  despite  the  fact 
that,  soon  after  the  hearings  had  ended. 
General  Collins,  speaking  as  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  admitted  that  the  United  States  could 
not  wage  intercontlnenal  war  with  existing 
weapons  (including  the  B-36).  This  meant, 
he  said  later,  that  overseas  bases  would  be 
needed  to  provide  fighter  escort  and  refuel- 
ing for  ttie  B-36'8:  regarding  which  he  said 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  In  accord. 

This  statement  was  confirmed  by  General 
Bradley's  testimony  on  January  22,  1951  that. 
In  case  of  attack,  "The  initial  retaliation 
against  an  enemy  by  strategic  bombing  will 
be  provided  if  the  air  power  and  the  neces- 
sary Army  and  Navy  support  to  seize  and 
hold  the  bases  irom  which  to  operate,  are 
in  our  hands  the  nioment  an  emergency 
arises."  \ 

In  other  words.  Brao^ey  and  Collins  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces  know 
that  unescorted  bombers  cannot  make  effec- 
tive delivery.  Yet  they  continue  to  help 
befuddle  the  people  and  Congress  alxiut  the 
B-36— to  help  build  up  within  the  Defense 
Establishment  a  colossal  B-36  empire  which 
is  a  fraud  militarily,  a  liankruptlng  process 
for  the  Nation's  economy. 

As  any  sensible  citizen  can  see  from  the 
foregoing  facts  alone,  the  mystery  cloaking 
the  B-36's  inadequacies  as  a  bomber  is  fool- 
ing only  the  American  people — not  the 
Kremlin.  These  facts  lead  inexorably  to  this 
conclusion:  The  B-36,  as  a  Ijombcr,  is  Ameri- 
ca's one-way  flying  coffin,  capable  of  making 
effective  delivery  only  of  the  corpses  of  Its 
suicide-mission  crew  members. 


Tbe  Gireaway  Program  Now  Indadet  Our 
NaTal  Skipjards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


■Record  of  heann«B,  Bousie  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  October  1949,  p.  464. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came 
to  my  attention  recently  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has  begun  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  whereby  the  construction 
aixi  repair  of  ships  is  being  gradually 
diverted  from  the  naval  shipyards  to 
private  yards.  The  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country  and  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  employs  some  20.000 
people  and  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  economy  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
City  generally.  ^  ^  ^. , 

I  was  very  much  disturbed  over  this 
poUcy  and  the  effect  it  would  have  <m 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  particular^ 
after  I  discovered  that  there  has  »^^^ 
been  some  reduction  in  f  onse  in  xeoent 
months  and  a  further  reduction  aflect- 


ing  about  2.000  employees  was  planned 
within  the  ocxnlng  S  to  4  months.  I  know 
wtOki  this  means  for  our  c(Hnmunity  and 
I  know  how  bitterly  the  people  would 
feel  over  the  matter  and  how  much  they 
would  resent  that  the  work  is  being 
taken  away  from  this  leading  Govern- 
ment shipyard  only  to  be  transferred  to 
private  yards  elsewhere. 

I  immediately  contacted  my  colleagties 
from  Brooklyn,  the  Honorable  Emanttel 
CELLDt.  the  Honorable  Edna  F.  Kelly. 
the  Honorable  Euckns  J.  Keogh.  the 
Honorable  Abraham  J.  Multer,  and  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Roonky,  regarding 
the  situation.  On  May  14. 1  s^it  a  letter 
to  Rear  Adm.  Homer  N.  Wallin,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  and  all  the 
aforementioned  colleagues  Joined  with 
me  in  the  request  tliat  the  Navy  recon- 
sider its  decision  to  divert  work  from 
the  naval  shipyards  to  private  yards. 
At  this  point,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Rbcord  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  letter: 

Concuss  or  trz  Uwrno  Statcs, 

House  or  Representativxs. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  14, 1953. 
Rear  Adm.  Homb  N.  Wallin, 
Chief.  Bureau  of  Ships, 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington.  D,  C. 

Deak  Admdul  Wallim:  I  am  writing  to 
you  concerning  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard, which  is  located  in  my  congressional 
district  and  where  many  of  my  constituents, 
as  well  as  the  constituents  of  other  Members 
of  Congress  from  Brooiayn.  are  employed. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  tiiat  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  DepM-tment  of  the  Navy,  has 
recently  instituted  a  new  policy  whereby  the 
workload  in  various  naval  shipyards,  includ- 
ing the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  Is  being 
gradually  reduced  and  the  work  heretofore 
performed  at  these  yards  is  l>eing  diverted 
to  private  shipyards.  Notice  of  the  Navy's 
new  policy  regarding  this  change  has  al- 
ready been  issued  to  shipyard  commanders, 
as  a  result  of  which  layoffs  affecting  many 
hundreds  of  workers  have  taken  place  in 
recent  weeks  and  other  layoffs  are  sched- 
uled for  the  near  future. 

In  connection  with  this  new  policy  and 
the  situation  resulting  from  it.  I  respectfully 
address  the  following  questions  to  you  for 
your  reply. 

1.  Does  the  diversion  of  work  in  the  ship- 
yards apply  both  to  the  construction  of  new 
ahips  and  to  the  overhauling  and  repair  work 
at  old  ships? 

a.  Why  is  the  Department  of  Navy  so  keen- 
ly interested  in  maintaining  private  yards 
on  a  full  employment  basis? 

3.  In  view  of  the  long  tradition  of  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  our  naval  shipyard  workers 
and  the  magnificent  records  they  chalked 
up  in  these  shipyards  during  World  War  I 
and  II  and  the  tremendous  efficiency  and  ex- 
perience developed  by  these  skiUed  workers, 
why  is  it  not  possible  to  maintain  them  on  a 
XuU  employment  basis? 

4.  Should  the  present  plan  of  diverting 
the  work  to  private  yards  be  consununated. 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  accumulaUve 
skill  and  experience  of  the  loyal  workers  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of,  for  example,  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard? 

5.  Is  no  consideration  to  be  given  to  the 
great  dollar  Investment  in  the  naval  ship- 
yards, including  the  pUnto,  equipment,  etc.? 

6.  Can  you  not  foresee  that  the  diversion 
at  thU  work  to  private  industry  will  enable 
certain  greedy  interests  to  make  hxige  proflU 
at  the  cost  of  the  American  taxpayers  and  •« 
the  expense  of  tbe  American  security? 

1,  Ara  you  acquainted  with  the  testimony 
f^Y*»e»s  befon  the  Special  Committee  I»- 
vestigatlsg  the  National  Defense   Program 
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durtof  World  War  II— *he  so-callMl  Ttu- 
xn«n  Committee — which  brought  to  Ugfkt 
the  uzMSonaclonable  proflteerlng  of  private 
shipyard  owners? 

8.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  many  other 
cases  uncovered  by  Investigations  which  were 
never  scheduled  because  time  or  security 
did  not  permit  their  being  disclosed? 

9.  Is  there  any  accuracy  to  the  statement 
attributed  to  the  Secretary  of  Navy  which 
Justifies  the  diversion  on  the  theory  that  It 
Is  intended  to  maintain  mobilisation  poten- 
tial? If  the  answer  to  this  query  Is  In  the 
afltrmatlve.  I  would  ask  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  In  definitive  language 
what  you  mean  by  "mobilization  potential."  I 
hate  to  feel  that  It  la  a  cover-up  and  a  canopy 
spread  over  the  heads  of  private  greedy  In- 
terests to  protect  them. 

10.  Would  not  this  drastic  diversion  pol- 
icy, with  the  consequent  result  of  many 
thousands  of  loyal  shipyard  workers  being 
laid  off,  create  a  hollow  area  resulting  in  de- 
terioration of  the  wherewithal  of  produc- 
tivity which  has  been  built  up  over  many 
decades? 

11.  Have  you  considered  that  the  Federal 
employees  working  In  the  naval  shipyards 
cannot  go  out  on  strikes  against  the  Oov- 
ernment.  and  that  yo\ir  conversion  policy 
would  subject  Oovemment  work  In  the 
hands  of  private  operators  to  numeroxis  labor 
problems,  delays,  and  strikes? 

12.  Assume  that  a  strike  takes  place  in 
these  private  yards,  who  will  perform  the 
unfinished  work  on  naval  vessels  pending  a 
determination  by  the  coxirt  of  the  Issues 
Involved  or  being  litigated? 

13.  How  will  this  Government  wcM-k,  to  be 
undertaken  pursuant  to  your  conversion 
policy,  be  guaranteed  against  sabotage,  fail- 
ure to  meet  contract  deadlines  and  delays  of 
almost  every  conceivable  form? 

14.  Is  It  guaranteed  that  the  Oovemment 
Will  pursue  its  rights  In  the  courts? 

15.  What  measures  have  been  taken  to 
screen  the  employees  In  these  private  yards 
to  avoid  sabotage  or  the  stealing  of  im- 
portant blueprints? 

16.  Has  any  plan  been  evolved  to  check 
and  control  the  books  of  these  private  yard 
owners  to  prevent  padding  of  payrolls,  prof- 
iteering, bribery,  and  corruption? 

17.  Assuming  that  these  private  ship  own- 
ers refuse  to  voluntarily  permit  the  Oov- 
emment to  Inspect  their  books,  what  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  compel  such  In- 
spection? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
come  to  mind  as  a  result  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  In  order 
that  you  maji  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
me  a  full  and  complete  reply,  I  shall  with- 
hold this  letter  from  publication  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  days,  after  which  I  shall  feel  free 
to  release  its  contents. 

I  am  asking  you  to  reconsider  the  deci- 
sion to  divert  work  from  the  naval  shipyards 
to  private  yards  and  to  rescind  the  order 
which  has  been  Issued  to  the  shipyard  com- 
manders. This  letter  has  been  read  by  my 
colleagues  from  Brooklyn  and  they,  too,  Join 
with  me  In  this  request.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Representative    Kmanttkl    Cklxs*.   Repre- 
sentative Edna  F.  Killt,  Representative  Eu- 
CENx  J.  Keooh,  Representative  Abraham  J. 
IfULTXB.  Representative  John  J.  Roonxt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Loms  B.  Hn.i.wi. 
Jfember  of  Congress. 

On  May  19.  Admiral  Wallin  called  my 
offlce  to  say  he  was  forwarding  a  reply 
to  my  letter  and  suggested  that  we  meet 
to  disciiss  the  whole  situation.  The  ad- 
miral's reply,  dated  May  21.  was  deliv- 
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vtd  I  it  my  (rfBoe  the  same  day.    It  is  as 
f(dloin 

or  THB  NavT, 
BtrasAiT  or  Ships. 
Waahington.  D.  C,  May  Zl,  1953. 

The  honorable  Loma  B.  Hnxo. 
Kptue  o/  Bepresentativea. 

Waahirigton,  D.  O. 

IfT  Dua  Ifk.  Hnxaa:  Tour  letter  ot  Itay 
14.  19  ».  asked  that  the  Navy  reconsider  Its 
declsi  m.  to  divert  work  from  the  naval  ship- 
yards to  private  yards. 

Thill  decision  was  recwshed  only  after  a 
careftl  analysis  of  the  many  factors  In- 
volve* .  The  Navy  Is  vitally  interested  in 
malnt  klnlng  a  healthy  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repair  industry  which,  I  believe  you  will 
agree,  is  Indispensable  to  our  national 
curlty,  During  World  War  n,  the  industry 
built  ;housands  of  merchant  ships  and  con- 
struct »d,  repaired,  and  converted  many  of 
our  ni  ival  vessels. 

The  Bureau  of  Ships  has  endeavored. 
therel»«.  to  maintain  a  reasonably  broad 
$  private  yards  in  operation  by  award- 
most  of  its  new  construction,  to- 
with  activation  work  on  reserve  fleet 
md  some  repair  work.  During  the  past 
lowever,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
In  the  amount  of  new  ship  construe- 
t,nd  activation  work  available  for  our 
yards.  Funds  provided  for  new  naval 
and  conversion  in  fiscal  1953 
were  6nly  about  one-third  of  the  total  pro- 
vided In  1953,  and  the  activation  program  is 
virtually  completed. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Navy  recently  de- 
cided to  award  an  increased  volume  of  ship 
repair  work,  including  regular  overhauls,  to 
o\ir  plvate  yards  In  order  to  assist  them  In 
malnl  alnlng  the  employee  skills,  facilities 
and  <zperlence  which  they  will  require  in 
order  to  undertake  their  planned  mobiliza- 
tion iBsks.  This  work  will  be  awarded  on  a 
comp  tltive  basis,  thus  Insuring  Its  accom- 
plish! lent  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the 
Oovezpment. 

As 
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I  ;hlef  of  the  Bxireau  of  Ships.  I  am  fully 
of  the  magnificent  accomplishments 
loyalty  of  our  naval  shipyard  workers, 
you  referred  In  your  letter.  While 
will  be  a  progressive  decrease  in  naval 
shipyard  employment  during  fiscal  1954.  this 
decrei  ise  will  not,  I  assure  you,  be  so  sub- 
stantl  al  as  to  unduly  Impair  tlie  mobiliza- 
ijeadlness  of  our  naval  shipyards  which, 
,  are  much  closer  to  peak  employ- 
levels  of  World  War  n  than  our  private 


as 


like  to  point  out  that  the  cur- 
of  naval  shipyard  employment  Is 
with  the  recently  announced 
of  reducing  employment  throughout 
limitary   Satabllshment.     Tou   wUl    be 
to  know  that  because  of  the  New 
Naval   Shipyard's   heavy   workload   of 
and  conversion  of  aircraft  car- 
Its  current  reduction  in  personnel  is 
great  as  those  of  certain  other  east 
naval  shipyards, 
limited  diversion  of  work  now  being 
will  not  result  in  full  employment 
private  yards,  as  suggested  in  yotir 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  private 
can  be  assisted  in  maintaining  a  satls- 
moblllzatlon  potential,  or,  more  spe- 
,  a  strong  nucleus  of  vital  skills,  fa- 
1,  and  experience  capable  of  the  rapid 
effective  expansion  which  will  be  neces- 
the  event  of  fiill  mobilization, 
may  be  assured  that   the  Navy,  in 
its  policy  of  assigning  more  ship- 
work  to  private  yards,  has  carefully 
such  factors  as  the  necessity  for 
security  safeguards  and  the  risk  of 
and  other  delays. 
b^Ueve  that  this  answers  the  principal 
raised  in  your  letter.   If  yaa  should 
•dditltmal  information,  however.  I 
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shaU  IM  pleased  to  call  upon  yon  to  disoiiM 
the  matter  at  any  mutually  convenient  Ums. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  M.  Waluw. 
Jtear  Admiral,  United  State*  Navf, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 

In  view  of  Admiral  Wallln's  suggestion 
at  the  close  of  his  letter  to  discuss  the 
matter  personally  at  a  convenient  time, 
my  coUeagues  and  I  felt  that  this  would 
be  advisable.  I  thereupon  made  an  ap- 
pointment for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
my  offlce  on  Thursday.  May  28.  |it  11 
a.  m.  We  met  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place,  and  Admiral  Wallin  was  accom- 
panied by  the  following:  Rear  Adm.  B.  EL 
Manseau.  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  for  Field  Activities;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Stein,  counsel.  Bureau  of  Ships;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Elliott.  Assistant  to  the  Chl^  of 
the  Bureau  on  Legislation  and  Liaison. 

Admiral  Wallin  reviewed  the  situation 
and  the  Navy's  present  policy  regarding 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  during  the 
past  year  and  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
He  said  the  Navy  is  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain a  broad  base  of  private  shipjrards 
in  operations  by  awarding  to  them  an 
increased  volume  of  ship-repair  work  in 
order  to  maintain  them  as  a  mobilization 
potential  for  the  future.  He  pointed  out 
that  while  there  will  be  some  decline 
in  naval  shipyard  employment  during 
the  1954  fiscal  period,  the  decrease  will 
not  impair  the  mobilization  readiness  of 
these  Government-operated  yards. 

As  for  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard, 
he  stated  that  it  reached  its  peak  em- 
ployment last  summer  when  it  had  just 
over  20.000  workers  on  its  rolls.  At  the 
present  time  it  has  19,500  employees,  but 
reductions  are  scheduled  for  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  the  new  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1, 1953.  Construction  of  the 
new  supercarrier  Saratoga  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  will  necessitate  taking 
back  some  workers,  but  actually  by  the 
fall  of  this  year  the  Brooklyn  yard  will 
be  reduced  to  about  17.850  employees,  ac- 
cording to  Navy  plans.  This  will  consti- 
tute a  reduction  of  some  2,200  to  2.300 
since  the  peak  attained  in  1952. 

My  colleagues  and  I  expressed  grave 
concern  over  this  impending  situation. 
We  pointed  out  the  possible  effect  thia 
would  have  on  the  economy  of  Brooklyn; 
we  stressed  the  long  tradition  of  lojralty 
on  the  part  of  naval  shipyard  workers, 
their  magnificent  records  in  the  past,  the 
need  for  retaining  their  skills  and  expe- 
rience so  that  these  would  not  be  lost  to 
the  country  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, and  the  fact  that  they  are  enti- 
tled to  consideration.  We  rtdsed  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  methods  of 
awarding  contracts  to  private  shipyards. 
Finally,  we  urged  that  the  Government's 
policy  in  diverting  work  to  private  yards 
be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  inform  you 
that  we  were  unsuccessful  in  this  effort. 
The  best  we  could  obtain  from  Admiral 
Wallin  was  his  assurance  that  the  prob- 
lems we  raised  concerning  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard,  and  the  situation  exist- 
ing there  would  be  accorded  the  best  con- 
sideration. 

Subsequent  to  our  meeting.  I  received 
a  further  communication  from  Admiral 
Wallin,  dated  May  28.  1953— the  day  of 
our  meeting  with  him — ^in  which  he  en- 
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elooed  a  copy  of  a  naval  speedletter  for- 
warded on  the  same  day  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard. I  am  now  placing  in  the  Rbooko 
both  of  these  communications  which 
read  as  follows: 

OBVAsncnrr  or  mm  Mavt. 

Bthocau  or  Snin, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Mag  2i,  l»5i, 
Hon.  liOCTS  B.  HXLLxa. 

House  of  ttepresentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

ICt  Dbab  Mk.  Hbxbb:  In  view  of  your  in- 
terest In  the  New  York  Naval  Sliipyard.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  naval  speedletter  which 
is  being  sent  today  to  ttie  commander  of 
this  shipyard. 

The  planning  figures  set  forth  In  the  en- 
dosure  for  September  and  the  second  quar- 
ter are  estimates  only.  However,  in  all  like- 
lihood, a  moderate  reduction  In  employ- 
ment wUl  take  place  at  this  shipyard  d\irlng 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  1954.  This  reduction 
Is  part  of  a  general  curtailment  at  aU  of  the 
naval  shipyards,  the  principal  reasons  there- 
for being  the  following: 

(a)  Curtailment  of  new  eonstructlon  and 
conversion.  The  Navys  cxirrent  and  pro- 
spective programs  are  much  smaller  than 
the  fiscal  1952  program,  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  buildup  In  naval  ship- 
yard employment  in  recent  years. 

(b)  Decline  In  activation  and  repair  work 
generated  by  Korean  hostilities. 

(c)  The  necessity  for  diverting  nMwe  re- 
pair work,  principally  on  noncombatant 
ships,  to  our  private  yards.  These  yards,  as 
you  can  appreciate,  must  maintain  a  nudexis 
of  vital  akills  and  faculties  in  order  to  be 
prepared  to  undertake  their  planned  moblU- 
catlon  tasks. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  curtailment  in 
naval  shipyard  employment  is  in  conformity 
with  the  recently  announced  policy  of  re- 
ducing employment  througliout  the  liUltary 
Establishment. 

Every  effort  wlH  be  made  to  equlUWy  ap- 
portion the  overaU  reduction  In  employment 
among  the  various  naval  shipyards,  com- 
mensurate with  the  character  and  priority 
of  their  current  and  prospective  workloads, 
and  with  the  requirements  of  the  operating 
forces. 

While  layoffs  will  be  necessary,  some  of  the 
reductions  will  be  abewbed  by  attrition. 
The  industrial  relations  offlce  of  the  ship- 
yard will  cooperate  cloeely  with  local  author- 
ities and  with  private  Industry  In  attempt- 
ing to  place  the  released  einployees  else- 
where. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HOMEB  N.  Wallin. 
Rear  Admiral.  United  States  Navg> 
Chief  of  Bureau. 

BCat  28,  1953. 
Td:  CoMMAMDca.  New  Tome  Naval  SHn>TAaD: 
Tour  maximum  civilian  employment  level 
for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1054  (rflec-. 
tlve  July  1)  Is  hereby  established  as  follows: 

Total  alilpyard 19,500 

Total  graded-., 8, 6*6 

Basic   graded. __« - — —    S,  66i 

MSA   graded 81 

Temporary  graded -  0 

The  aixjve  maximum  employment  level  Is 
estimated  to  be  that  required  to  enable  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  to  meet  the  wort- 
load  requirements  for  the  early  part  of  the 
quarter. 

The  foUowlng  (r>ased  on  Bureau  workload 
estimates)    U  fumialud  for  planning  pur- 
poses: 
Average   employment  level   to  meet 

September  workload 17,450 

Average   employment  level   to   meet 

second  quarter  workload 17, 850 

It  Is  expected  that  the  shipyard  com- 
mander will  take  action  as  necessary  to  main- 


tain employment  In  ooosaiMuaoe  with  ttae  re- 
quirements of  the  workload.  If  a  reductkm 
In  force  is  Indicated,  the  eommaiMler  dkould 
pioceed  with  the  BIF  and  notify  the  Bureau 
In  accordance  with  BU8HIP8INST  12110.1  of 
December  SO,  1952. 

B.  E.  MAMSBao, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau  for  Field 
Activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  your  attention  to 
item  (c),  <me  of  the  reasons  given  for 
the  curtailment  of  work  in  the  naval 
shipyards,  where  it  is  referred  to  the 
necessity  for  diverting  more  repair  work, 
principally  on  noncombatant  ships,  to 
our  private  yards  so  that  they  can  be 
prepared  to  undertake  their  planned 
mobilization  tasks.  Note  also  the  reiter- 
ation of  the  policy  in  the  next  paragraph 
where  the  curtailment  in  the  naval  ship- 
yards is  described  as  being  in  conform- 
ity with  the  recently  announced  policy 
of  reducing  employment  throughout  the 
Military  Establishment.  And,  finally,  in 
the  communicati(Ki  to  the  commander 
of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  the 
employment  level  for  September  of  this 
year  is  estimated  at  17.450.  while  that  of 
the  second  quarter  at  17,850.  This  is 
even  lower  than  the  figures  originally 
quoted  to  us,  and  presiunably  the  higher 
figure  of  17.850  in  the  second  quarter  is 
estimated  to  include  the  completion  of 
the  Saratoga.  Actually,  then,  if  employ- 
ment rolls  are  reduced  to  17.450,  as  in- 
dicated, the  reduction  from  the  peak 
employment  reached  last  year  will  be 
closer  to  3.000  than  2.000. 

While  all  of  this  is  being  done  tmder 
the  guise  of  economy.  Admiral  Wallin 
admitted  to  us  during  our  meeting  at  my 
office  on  May  28  that  some  of  the  con- 
tracts to  be  given  to  the  private  ship- 
yards would  be  awarded  on  a  cost-plus 
basis,  while  other  contracts  would  be 
given  out  on  a  competitive  basis.  This. 
of  course,  would  defeat  the  purpose  o( 
the  program  which,  according  to  the 
administration  policy,  is  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  the  step 
taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
in  adopting  this  policy  of  diverting  work 
from  the  naval  shipyards  throughout  the 
coimtry  to  private  yards  on  grounds 
which,  at  best,  are  fUmsy.  It  is  a  very 
poor  excuse  for  the  administration's  ef- 
fort to  build  up  the  big  shipyard  owners 
at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  working 
families  who  face  the  loss  of  their  jobs 
and  their  security.  This  diversion  of 
work  from  the  naval  shipyards  and  the 
awarding  of  contracts  to  big  business  is 
another  step  in  the  giveaway  program  of 
our  "Santa  Claus"  administration. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscowsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVK8 

Taesday.  June  2, 1953 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  by  Mr.  Roger  lauf er,  that 
appeared  in  the  JacksMi  Sun,  Jackson, 
Tton..  Tuesday,  June  2.     Mr.  lAuf er 


speaks  the  aentlmrats  of  moat  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  aure. 

It  is  difficult  Mr.  Speaker,  to  under- 
stand how  some  prominent  Members  of 
the  other  body  can  challenge  the  Otdo 
Senator's  remarks  because  he  stated  the 
facts  as  everybody  knows  them.  They 
cannot  successfully  lecture  Boa  Taft  or 
the  American  people  on  this  important 
issue. 

Mr.  Lanfer's  article  follows: 
Taft  Talk  Tuult 
(By  Roger  Laufer) 

Senator  Tavt's  Cincinnati  speech  was  time- 
ly. That  Is,  If  the  administration  Is  quick 
enough  to  recognlise  its  effects  and  has  cour- 
age enough  to  use  Its  hidden  values. 

The  hnmedlate  negative  reaction  of  many 
of  the  Nation's  editors,  columnists,  and  many 
of  our  Congressmen  Illustrates  once  again 
their  surface  grasp  of  the  world  situation, 
and  particularly  a  bit  of  nalveness  as  to  Inter- 
national poker  and,  especially,  of  timing.  In 
1949,  In  an  openly  published  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  found  news  reprints  as 
far  as  the  west  coast,  I  said  'Year"  is  the 
only  cement  strong  enough  to  hold  together 
the  varied  shapes  of  European  nationalisms. 
In  1950.  on  the  day  that  the  K(»«an  war  was 
undertaken.  I  said  it  was  a  mistaken  tactical 
path  to  our  objective  In  the  fight  to  subdue 
commxinlsm.  In  1950  there  was  published 
over  my  name  a  15,000  word  article  on  "for- 
eign policy,"  in  which  I  outlined  my  ntasons 
and  offered  constructive  suggestions  as  to 
basic  long-term  phllosop tiles  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. Not  one  word  or  prediction  has  yet 
been  proven  In  error,  although  I  stated  I 
hoped  I  would  be  wrong  In  some  predictions. 
I  stood  alone.  At  that  time  only  a  handful 
of  the  Nation's  editors  expressed  skepticism; 
the  rest  straddled  the  fence,  and  most  went 
all  out  for  Asian  ''war  whoopee."  Life  maga- 
Bine's  and  the  New  York  Times'  editorials 
are  still  grasping  for  words  to  explain  their 
stands  on  past  editorials  and  now  the  nega- 
tive Korean  results  of  today.  I  am  surprised 
Walter  Lippmann  wrote  so  soon  on  the  Taft 
speech,  and  he.  too.  seems  to  have  taken  the 
bait  off  the  siutace. 

It  Is  a  certainty  that  neither  President 
Eisenhower  nor  Senator  Tait  would  be  doing, 
thinking  or  saving  some  of  the  things  they 
are  today  In  regard  to  foreign  policy  if  they 
had  not  already  been  led  Into  their  actions 
by  episodes  that  were  not  of  their  making. 
They  are  both  prisoners  of  events,  and  their 
shackles  are  many.  One  event  begets  an- 
other, until  the  whole  shape  (A  things  Is  of 
such  a  pattern  as  not  to  be  Imaginable  to 
earlier  diagnosis  or  prediction.  To  under- 
stand our  present  situation,  we  must  under- 
stand who  and  what  were  the  farces  respon- 
sible for  steM-lng  the  events  to  their  present 
unwanted  destination.  We  should  measiuv 
some  of  these  same  persons  and  nations 
against  their  past  actions.  Therefore,  to 
Justify  and  develop  the  statement  In  the 
lead  paragraph,  we  must  review  some  of  the 
keystone  decisions  and  events  of  history  so 
am  not  to  allow  our  judgment  to  be  warped 
by  the  narrow  mechanics  of  the  present  day 
In  attempting  the  Korean  truce.  These 
events  include  some  of  the  less-advertised 
-touch-me-nots"  tiiat  bent  history  to  Its 
present  shape. 

1.  Itarmer  President  Herbert  Hoover%  de- 
die  to  bcdster  the  relchsmark  by  further 
loans  to  Germany  to  save  her  economy  (as 
we  have  assisted  England,  only  much  mora 
so)  and  thereby  destroy  the  means  of  Hit* 
ler's  upward  path  to  control.  I&i gland  an4^ 
France  refused  to  go  along  fully — as  told  to  ■ 
me  by  lAr.  Hoover. 

2.  Hitter's  ride  to  power  on  the  broken 
back  to  economic  strangulation  and  his  cre- 
ation of  a  superior  army. 

8  England's  Prime  Minister's  (Nevilie 
Cbambcrlln's)    efforts   at   appeasement   oC 
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Bttler  were  sabotacad  by  Ohurchlll.  Cham- 
berlln  knew  Hitler  would  move  In  eome  direc- 
tion, for  he  ao  annoiinead  his  obJectlTe  of 
Lebenanum  (apace  for  living).  Hitler  well 
knew  hla  aqueeaa  between  Bxiaala  and  the 
Weat  and  waa  looking  for  aaain-ancea  of  back 
door  aafety  In  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Cbiirchlll'a  apeeebea  rattled  the  aword  be- 
hind Chamberlln'a  appeaaement  eSorta. 
Hitler  waa  then  afraid  oC  the  Weat.  RiiaaU 
saw  the  light  and  came  throiigh  with  aaaur- 
ancea,  and  their  marriage  with  Oermany 
took  place.  Hitler  mored  weat  Inatead. 
Now  Churchlira  atrategy  of  aword  rattling 
at  this  time  proved  wrong  and  almost  cata- 
atrophlc 

4.  The  Greeka  aaved  North  Africa,  with 
aome  British  support,  by  their  determined 
stand  against  Muaaollnl'a  armlea,  delaying 
for  5  months  Hltler'a  quick  march  down 
through  Oreece  and  what  would  have  been 
further  eaay  going  Into  Africa  at  an  earlier 
date. 

5.  RuaaU  waa  preparing  frantlcaUy,  and 
Hitler  knew  It  and  then  turned  eaat.  hoping 
to  gat  throixgh  In  time. 

6.  With  Allied  aid  and  SUllngrad,  the 
African  campaign,  the  nooae  waa  flnaUy 
cloaed  by  Russia. 

7.  Churchill  begins  to  openly  realize  and 
suspect  the  poaalble  results  that  could  accrue 
from  Russian  succeaaea  and  wants  second 
front  to  be  established  by  attacking  under- 
belly of  Europe  up  through  Balkans  to  form 
a  wedge  and  keep  war  away  from  British 
Isles.    Vetoed  by  Allies  on  atrateglc  grounds. 

8.  United  Statea  suffered  loas  of  proper 
direction  at  White  House  due  to  Roosevelt 
lllneaa  laat  at  1944  and  early  In  1945. 
Churchill  directs  United  Statea  policy 
through  Hopkins,  which  he  omits  In  hU 
memorls.  Yalta,  where  the  poker  game  waa 
finally  loat  by  both  Churchill  and  Roosevelt. 

9.  The  cold  war  and  the  Truman  contain- 
ment policy  of  Russian  expansion — the  glo- 
bal difficulty  of  drawing  lines  of  demarca- 
tion for  this  type  of  policy  as  a  result  of 
being  on  the  outside  of  the  circle. 

10.  The  American  public's  misinformation 
on  the  lack  of  protective  potential  strength 
of  the  South  Korean  Army  that  was  being 
built  up.  The  lack  of  sufficient  and  accu- 
rate Intelligence  on  the  North  Korean  po- 
tential, or  the  lacA  of  It  In  the  hands  of  the 
press  when  the  North  Korean  attack  began. 

11.  The  bad  tactical  American  error  of 
choosing  the  Korean  Peninsula  as  the  Asian 
line  of  resistance  in  the  containment  policy, 
especially  with  the  Italian  Peninsula  back- 
ground. Coupled  with  this  was  the  sad  lack 
of  the  wills  of  practically  all  Asians  to  co- 
operate to  the  extent  of  a  full  partnership 
ally  in  the  containment  policy  elsewhere, 
even  before  the  start  of  the  Korean  war. 

12.  The  lack  of  military  and  political  sup- 
port of  the  actual  war  by  the  United  Nations 
members.  After  the  American  press'  and  ad- 
ministration's prodding,  token  military  as- 
alatance  given. 

13.  The  first  truce  negotiation  attempts 
and  failures.  The  lack  of  fun  political  sup- 
port by  England  and  India  surrounding  ova 
effrarts. 

14.  The  Korean  war  score  of  25,000  Ameri- 
can dead  and  over  100.000  other  casualtlea, 
a  tremendous  Ivunp  to  swallow  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  especially  either  political  party  for 
obvious  reasons. 

15.  The  second  truce  effort  now  underway. 
Above    are    some    reminders    to    building 

aome  foundation  for  the  present-day  psy- 
chology that  surrounds  the  Korean  war. 

Now  we  come  to  T&rr's  speech.  For  the 
press  to  cry  that  Tatt's  speech  will  sabotage 
the  truce  efforts  is  to  admit  they  are  blind. 
Our  truce  efforts  were  already  sabotaged  long 
before  this,  and  by  none  other  than  England 
and  India.  They  both  have  dragged  heavy 
political  anchors  during  both  truce  negotia- 
tions. England  In  her  recognition  of  Red 
China  and  repeated  grumbllnga  of  trade 
loases  and  her  open  trade  with  the  Reda. 
India  In  her  open  dlaagreementa  with  the 


and  terma  of  negotUtlon.   Others 
•re  fcivolved,  too. 

Nc  w  thla  open  ahowlng  of  lack  of  aoUdarlty 
amoi  >g  the  United  Natlona  In  their  efforta  la 
the  ihing  that  aabotaged  theae  truce  nego- 
tutibns,  not  Tavt.  That*a  all  Buaala  and 
Chlxa  needed  to  give  them  added  courage 
to  a  land  pat  In  thsee  truce  negotiations. 
What  Tait  has  done  la  to  bring  into  the 
opei  the  hy{xx»isy  of  effort  and  cooperation 
of  oir  United  Nations  allies. 

New  the  choice  of  the  Korean  reelstance 
waa  an  American  mistake.  If  we  made  It. 
we  ^^ere  certainly  entitled  to  uninterrupted 
Ix>ll<Lcal  support  from  England  after  saving 
her  toough  2  wars  In  20  years  the  loas  of 
man  r  Uvea  and  billions  at  expenses.  Ohandl 
and  Nehru  didnt  get  India's  Independence 
alon  i  either,  and  if  our  containment  policy 
la  d  lalgned  to  protect  anyone.  It  was  cer- 
tain! y  India.  England's  and  India's  timing 
and  actions  and  lack  of  full  support  amell 
to  high  heaven. 

Nc  w  that'a  why  Tarr'a  apeech  waa  timely. 
It  HU  an  open  warning  to  some  members 
of  tl  le  United  Nations  to  quit  undercutting 
our   ifforts. 

I  I  aid  In  1949  and  say  It  again:  The  only 
man  oer  In  which  the  countries  opposing  the 
Ruai  Ian  expanalon  will  ever  be  held  together 
la  tl  trough  a  common  fear,  for  their  other 
Inte  eats,  eapeclally  the  economic,  wander  In 
all  <  Irections.  If  Tatt  created  any  element 
of  f  !ar  among  these  Allies  by  what  he  said 
that  the  United  States  "go  It  alone,"  then  he 
has  done  Elsenhower  an  element  of  service, 
eapeclally  for  the  Bermuda  conference.  He 
has  put  a  lever  in  the  President's  hands  for 
demanding  more  cooperation  without  Eisen- 
how  n'a  or  Dulles'  having  to  say  it.  In  other 
wor(  Is.  this  leaves  our  sales  force  clean. 

El  senhower  has  England,  Prance,  and  India 
prea  »ing  him  to  close  up  the  Korean  deal  as 
qul<  kly  aa  possible.  The  President  must  also 
mal  e  a  U^ce  that  will  stand  up  to  the  casu- 
alty score  and  expense  with  the  American 
peo]  )le  at  home;  therefore,  there  must  be 
aom  i  Amerlcxui  face-saving  somewhere. 

A  k  yourself  who  else  in  Washington  could 
hav  I  made  a  warning  like  this  to  the  United 
Nat  ons  members  interested  in  the  Korean 
deal  and  still  have  had  the  weighted  effect 
wltl  tout  Involving  the  administration  di- 
rect y. 

A  so  aak  yourself  where  England  and 
TrtLi  tee  and  India  go  for  their  much  needed 
con  Inued  help  and  support  tot  which  they 
coni  tantly  rely  on  us  Just  In  case  they  should 
go  o  the  further  extremes  of  openly  dls- 
agrc  Blng  with  our  Asian  effort.  At  least  Tarr 
helfs  the  truce  negotiations  by  warning 
Chl|ia  and  Russia  we  may  go  It  alone  and  that 
we  anean  what  we  say  in  the  truce  effort.  In 
case  there  is  no  truce,  tlien  any  further  steps 
taki  n  by  America  in  Korea  will  not  l>e  ham- 
pen  d  by  disinterested  and  halfhearted  efforts 
of  0  bhers.  What  Tait  did  was  to  attempt  to 
put  an  end  to  what  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
shai  a  anyway.  In  reality,  he  Indirectly  asked 
for  a  roll  call.  "Are  you  with  us  or  not?" 

N  (ither  Elsenhower  nor  Tatt  were  respons- 
ible for  the  choosing  of  the  Korean  war,  but 
the;  do  have  the  dirty  Job  of  searching  for  a 
plai  islble  ending  which  stymied  Truman  and 
Ac  fa  ison. 

A I  Tait  saya,  even  the  beat  truce  under 
pret  ent  conditions  will  be  extremely  unsatis- 
factory  for  It  will  leave  another  unstable 
situ  ttlon. 

N>w  asstunlng  a  truce  la  made,  the  big 
queiitlon  Is,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  I 
didii't  nor  did  Tarr,  say  that  a  truce 
ahonldn't  be  our  flrat  objective.  Nor  do  J 
say  that  England  or  India  or  many  members 
of  t  le  United  Nations  are  wrong  in  wanting 
a  tiuce  as  a  first  objective.  I  think  every 
effoft  should  be  made.  But  I  do  object  to 
allies'  sabotaging  our  efforta  In  mld- 
atreitm  and  weakening  our  hand. 

A'ter  a  truce,  then  we  should  move  to 
atre  ngthen  and  build  up  other  polnta  c€  re- 
alsttnce,  such  aa  In  Indochina.  Help  the 
othor  natlona  around  Chin*  to  help  them- 


aalvaa,  provided  they  ahow  the  will  to 
We  could  arrange  to  train  other  natlona' 
fighting  forces  in  dummy  practice  in  the  use 
of  dropping  the  atomic  bomb.  We  could  put 
them  in  a  poaitlon  to  use  It  If  It  became  nec- 
essary to  protect  themselves.  We  could  al- 
ways loan  or  sell  them  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons.  Surely,  they  would  be  In  a  greater 
moral  poaitlon  than  ourselves  If  they  were 
attacked.  Btiaala  uaea  thla  trick;  why  not 
ouraelvea? 

After  all  thla.  I  would  then  try  to  nego- 
tiate an  Inapected  and  regulated  trade  with 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  China,  and  Rus- 
sia. Economic  attacbroenta  have  a  way  of 
tranacending  political  dlfferencaa  after  m 
time,  and  It  aoothea  while  It  heala. 

If  the  Chlneae  want  to  test  the  Commu* 
nlat  brand  of  government,  let  them  do  It. 
If  It  la  oppressive,  the  Chlneae  themaelvea 
muat  have  the  expresaed  will  to  overthrow 
It.  Remember,  It  took  most  Americans  many 
years  to  even  want  to  recognise  Communist 
Influencea  existed  within  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  Institutions,  and  we  ahowed  much 
less  courage  in  trying  to  throw  it  out  by  the 
collar.  Yet  we  fight  and  kill  our  own  to 
throw  It  out  abroad.  What  hypocrites  we 
are. 

Since  the  altiiatlon  la  what  It  la.  we  now 
have  the  long-term  choice  of  expensive, 
global  containment,  which  we  can  couple 
with  trade,  or  the  other  path  of  containment 
of  only  Europe  and  hoping  that  expanded 
communism  will  dlstintegrate  of  its  own  op- 
pressive means  after  it  expands  to  enough 
governments  where  control  Is  more  difficult 
and  where  those  countries  will  still  be  left 
with  their  economic  problems  and  which 
Ruaala  would  have  to  help  them  solve.  Thla 
la  the  atory  the  American  people  muat  be 
told,  for  it  la  they  who  should  decide  the 
gamble  that  must  be  taken.  To  leave  such 
a  choice  to  either  of  our  political  parties  la 
a  rlak  of  a  apllt  not  worth  taking  by  the 
American  people.    Ijet's  have  a  vote. 


KeepBf  the  U.  N.  It  a  Bask  Pdky 

EXTENSION  OP  REIiiARKB 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 

Monday.  Maw  18. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  and 
there  in  every  Congressman's  corre- 
spondence there  is  evident  a  new  note 
of  irritation  over  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations.  Many  foUcs  are  con- 
vinced that  the  U.  N.  is  of  no  use  and 
that  we  should  stop  fishing,  cut  bait, 
and  go  home. 

No  one  doubts  that  there  is  plenty  of 
reason  for  this  attitude.  We  are  all 
constantly  "fed  up"  with  the  Inner 
hauling  and  pulling  which  goes  on  inside 
the  Security  Council  and  various  and 
sundry  committees  of  the  U.  N.  But 
there  is  always  one  all-important 
thought  that  gives  us  pause  when  we 
start  packing  the  bags.  It  is  simple  to 
express  and  disastrous  to  ignore.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  Soviet  Union  would 
like  to  happen. 

If  there  is  one  standard  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  right  or  wrong  of  any 
American  policy,  it  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, just  this.  If  the  Russians  like 
it.  we  can't  have  any  part  of  it.  If  they 
disapprove,  that  is  our  policy.  Negative 
though  this  approach  may  seem,  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  our  close 
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adherence  to  the  U.  N.  If  this  organ- 
ization disintegrates,  the  world  will  be 
lining  up  Instantly  in  a  new  system  of 
alliances,  a  patchwork  net  of  allies  and 
enemies.  The  tensions  present  today 
would  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold. 

We  must  learn  a  lesson  in  diplomacy 
here  from  the  British.  They  call  It 
*'muddling  through."  On  our  baseball 
diamonds,  every  day  of  the  season,  we 
do  it,  too.  We  call  it  "waiting  out  the 
pitcher."  The  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift.  It  is  often  to  the  patient.  We 
must  be  patient  with  the  U.  N.  beyond 
the  point  of  endurance.  It  will  pay  off 
in  the  long  run. 


dication  of  the  strength  of  unity  on 
which  the  existence  of  our  Government 
and  way  of  life  so  vitally  depend.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  heard  strongly  and  clearly. 


know  better  Is  a  faint  example  of  what 
happened  in  those  days. 


LoTslty  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF  ffiCOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  1, 1953.  while  Communists,  their 
sympathizers  and  fellow  travelers,  overt- 
ly and  surreptitiously  lauded  the  teach- 
ings of  their  false  philosophy  and  raised 
toasts  to  plans  for  future  conquests, 
many  citizens  of  America  resolutely  con- 
firmed their  loyalty  to  this  Nation  and 
its  Government  in  a  manifestation  of 
the  liberty  and  freedom  we  so  zealously 
cherish. 

I  am  advised  that  reports  Issued  by 
Adm.  L.  P.  Lovett,  Loyalty  Day  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars,  dis- 
close that  10  million  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans participated  in  various  ways 
throughout  our  land  in  the  proclamation 
of  loyalty  to  God  and  coimtry.  and  that 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  num- 
ber participating  in  this  annual  program 
will  increase  in  the  future.  While  the 
number  of  those  participating  in  Loyalty 
Day  celebrations  in  my  home  State  of 
Georgia  is  not  yet  known,  the  interest 
and  response  on  the  occasion  was  heart- 
ening and  gratifsring. 

My  pride  in  my  fellow  Georgians  and 
In  my  fellow  Americans  throughout  the 
country  who  partook  in  the  pledge  to 
the  principles  of  independence  and  dig- 
nity of  mankind  for  which  freemen  are 
struggling  throughout  the  world  can- 
not be  adequately  expressed.  In  this 
dark  hour  of  our  history  when  the  fate 
of  freemen  and  free  nations  everywhere 
depends  upon  the  strength,  unity,  and 
allegiance  to  purpose  of  the  American 
people,  let  us  gain  greater  strength  and 
additional  courage  from  this  expression 
of  faith  and  loyalty  of  those  we  repre- 
sent here  and  rededicate  ourselves  with 
renewed  vigor  to  the  leadership  and 
guidance  of  this  Nation. 

Let  those  whose  purpose  of  existence 
is  the  destruction  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  the  world  and  the  universaliza- 
tion  of  Communist  bondage  take  note 
of  this  clear  proclamation  of  loyalty  and 
recognize  in  it  the  certification  it  con- 
tains—the ultimate  defeat  of  totalitarian 
aggression. 

Loyalty  Day's  observance  by  millions 
of  Americans  is  a  most  encouraging  in- 


Tbcre  WiD  Com  a  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MicHiCAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVXS 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1953 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker— 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 

Tet  they  grind  exceeding  small; 
■niough   with   patience   He   stands  waiting. 

With  exactness  grinds  He  all. 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  "murder  will 'out." 
Experience  in  Congress  but  confirms  my 
belief  that  "The  sins  we  do  two  by  two, 
we  pay  for  one  by  one." 

My  experience  during  my  first  years  in 
Washington  as  your  servant  was  difficult 
and  disturbing  because  some  Federal 
officials,  employees,  and  those  who  in- 
fluenced their  activities,  were  less  con- 
siderate of  others'  beliefs  than  some  of 
those  very  aggressive,  fighting  lawyers 
I  met  during  my  30  years'  experience  try- 
ing lawsuits.  Those  legal  opponents, 
while  aggressive  and  serving  only  the  in- 
terests of  their  clients  and  while  they 
pulled  no  punches,  nevertheless  appeared 
to  have  no  personal  animosity,  never 
questioned  an  adversary's  integrity. 

It  was  different  in  Washington.  The 
leftwingers  and  the  Communists,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  true  Progressives  and 
Democrats,  showed  no  quarter  to  their 
opponents,  to  those  who  ventured  to  dis- 
agree with  them.  They  were  not  only 
unfair,  nonf  or  giving,  intolerant;  they 
were  mean;  they  were  vicious;  they  were 
wicked.  Their  purpose  was  to  destroy 
this  Government  of  ours,  it  being  a  tenet 
of  the  Communists  that  there  is  no  God ; 
that  the  priests  and  ministers  are  hypo- 
crites ;  that  religion  is  a  fraud,  as  in  years 
gone  by  they  have  so  often  and  so  loudly 
proclaimed.  No  opponent,  however  sin- 
cere and  patriotic,  should  have  antici- 
pated fair  treatment.  Certainly,  he  did 
not  get  it. 

In  those  earlier  days,  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive agencies  were  shot  through  and 
through  with  Communists.  The  then 
administration  not  only  did  not  condemn 
them,  but  actively  encouraged  them, 
kowtowed  to  them;  let  some  hold  high 
positions — some  policy-making  positions. 
The  result  was  that  they  rode  rough- 
shod over  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees. Every  Member  of  Congress — 
especially  those  on  congressional  com- 
mittees, as.  for  example,  Maetin  Dbs— 
who  ventured  to  challenge  their  sub- 
versive activities,  was.  not  only  through 
the  press,  over  the  radio,  by  some  colum- 
nists and  some  editors,  but  by  members 
of  the  Presidents  official  family,  criti- 
cized and  pubUcly  condemned  as  an 
enemy  of  his  country,  as  a  Nazi.  The 
present  abuse  of  McCarthy  by  Commu- 
nists and  by  individuals  who  should 


acnxB  cauND  oir 

Well  do  I  recall  when  Edwin  S.  Smith, 
who  recently  refused  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  had  ever  been  a 
Communist,  was  a  powerful  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  An- 
other Stoiith — Donald  Wakefield  Smith — 
was  a  member  of  that  Board  and  advo- 
cated what  he  called  progressive — ^I 
would  call  Socialistic — ideas.  A  one- 
time counsel  for  that  Board  was  Nathan 
Witt.  General  counsel  for  the  CIO  rep- 
resenting it  before  the  Board  was  Lee 
Pressman,  who  later  admitted  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  same  Communist 
cell  here  in  Washington  as  were  Witt 
and  John  Abt.  the  latter  then  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Just  how  many  other  Communists 
there  are  today  in  the  present  admin- 
istration, holdovers  from  the  Roosevelt- 
Truman  regime,  no  one  knows.  One 
thing  we  do  know — that  every  effort  of 
McCarram,  McCarthy  and  others  of  like 
mind  to  uncover  them  meets  with  the 
same  t3n;>e  of  abuse  and  criticism  as 
was  experienced  by  the  earlier  foes  of 
communism.    But — 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
Tet  they  grind  exceeding  small; 

Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting. 
With  exactness  grinds  He  all. 


UEtelfisli  Patriotism  Requiret  Great  and 
Serere  Persoaal  and  National  Sacri- 
£cc» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSCITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  asked  to  include  the  Memorial  Day 
address  I  delivered  in  Framlngton,  Mass.. 
on  May  30, 1953.  The  exercises  in  tribute 
to  the  war  d^ul  consisted  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  monument  in  the  new  Veterans' 
Memorial  Park.  Arrangements  were 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Park  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Thomas  P.  CMalley,  past  com- 
mander of  James  J.  McGrath  Post,  No, 
74,  American  Legion,  Framingham.  The 
address  follows: 

I  feel  very  humble  and  deeply  privileged  In 
taking  part  In  this  ceremony.  We  are  all 
humble,  I  am  sure,  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
supreme  sacrifice  the  heroes  we  honor  today 
Inade  for  us.  Mindful  of  their  patriotism, 
their  courage,  their  suffering,  and  their 
deaths,  a  sense  of  unworthlness  cannot  help 
but  creep  over  us..  However,  a  humility  Is 
good  for  the  soul  and  can  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  us  to  carry  out  the  objectives  for 
which  these  comrades,  these  friends,  these 
neighbors,  died. 

We  all  feel  prlvUeged.  I  know,  to  Join  in 
the  dedication  of  this  monument  in  memory 
of  and  tribute  to  our  war  dead.  By  oMe  pres- 
ence here  each  of  us  Is  giving  fitting  and 
proper  testimony  of  our  recognition  and  ad- 
miration of  their  supreme  service.  By  the 
dedication  of  this  monument  and  park  we  are 
rightfully  creating  a  permanent  memorial  to 
them  and  a  i)erpetual  reminder  for  ourselves 
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and  our  cblldrca  never  to  forget  tb«  prln- 
ciplea  they  died  to  preserve.  These  brave 
men,  even  as  our  valiant  boys  In  Korea  today, 
gave  up  their  llvee  so  that  we  might  continue 
to  live  and  work  and  wonbip  in  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  a  Christian,  democratlo 
nation. 

The  tributes  we  offer  today  will  mean  noth- 
ing If  we  carelessly  fall  back  Into  the  selflsh- 
nees  of  personal  living  and  the  pursuits  of 
private  tunbltlon.  We  must  not  forget  the 
individual  responsibilities  we  owe  to  our 
community,  to  our  country,  and  the  world. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  souls  of  these  dead 
are  ever  looking  down  upon  us  from  tba 
parapets  of  heaven. 

The  mission  they  started  and  left  for  tw  to 
complete  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  demands 
of  unselfish  patriotism  are.  and  always  will 
be,  great  and  severe.  A  Nation  of  renewed 
•ptrtt  and  character  must  be  built  here  to 
lead  a  confiibed  world.  It  cannot  be  bnlit 
except  through  self-denying  cooperation,  as 
each  one  of  us  learns  he  must  give  the  best 
that  is  in  him  to  the  making  of  a  new 
nation. 

"me  s\un  total  of  our  saeriflces  of  body, 
mmd.  and  wealth  can,  and  will,  produce  the 
revive  t  national  spirit  necessary  to  lead  the 
workl  and  ourselves  Into  a  new  era  of  peace, 
■ecurlty,  and  progress;  a  world  in  which  the 
machines  of  man's  Invention  will  be  \ised  to 
ennoble  life  and  not  to  destroy  It.  That  Is 
what  oar  comrades  wanted,  that  is  why  they 
fought,  that  is  what  they  were  willing  to  die 
for. 

Although  this  monument  Is  essentially  a 
mark  of  honor  from  \is  to  them,  it  is  also  a 
constant  question  mark  from  them  to  us. 
Are  we  willing  to  follow  their  example  of 
complete-  sacrifice  in  whatever  degree  may 
be  necessary? 

In  the  true  spirit  of  this  dedication,  let  us 
pause  now  and  ask  ourselves  If  we  are  aware 
of  and  ready  for  the  Communist  challenge 
of  ovir  times.  Is  each  one  of  us  doing  our 
level  best  to  measwe  up  to  the  cooperative 
action  required  of  all?  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  if  we  underestimate  the  seriousness 
of  the  threat  we  face  we  may  never  get  an- 
other chance.  Our  survival  depends  not 
upon  Government  or  military  leaders,  but 
upon  you.  Our  success  In  this  fight  rests 
upon  the  willing  and  voluntary  teamwork 
carried  on  among  friends  azul  neighbors  at 
community  levels  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  United  States  Is  no  stronger  than  the 
degree  of  patriotic  devotion  existing  in  the 
smallest  village. 

As  your  Representative  In  Congress.  I  am 
inspired  by  the  high  and  solemn  spirit  of 
patriotic  unity  you  citizens  of  Framlngham 
are  evidencing  today.  By  the  erection  and 
dedication  of  this  lasting  monument  to  your 
war  heroes  and  their  families  you  are  dem- 
onstrating a  firm  determination  never  to 
forget  their  sacrifices,  or  ttMlr  example.  Be- 
cause you  are  also  dedicating  yourselves  to 
unselfishly  continue  the  fight  for  a  free 
America  and  a  free  world  the  souls  of  yotir 
honored  dead  will  rest  In  peace. 


Cy  TovBg's  Falmloas  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOnSX  OF  ripresentauvks 

Friday,  June  S.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  Inform  the  House  today 
that  we  were  being  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence or  the  greatest  baseball  player  of 
them  all — Cy  Young. 


hn  inyltation  wa»  extended  to  Mr. 
Young  to  eome  to  Washington.  hav« 
luich  with  President  Eisenhower,  and 
at  «nd  the  congressional  baseball  game 
to  light  at  OrifBth  Stadium. 

On  last  Tuesday,  however,  the  follow- 
in  I  story  came  otit  ot  Dorer,  Ohio,  on 
th  i  wires  of  Associated  Press: 

in  Invitation  to  dine  with  President  Elsen- 
ho  wer  has  lost  out  to  86  years  of  full  living. 
Cj  Young.  86-year-old  baseball  Immortal,  de- 
cl<  ed  he  couldnt  make  the  trip  to  Wash- 
in  ^n  next  Friday,  even  to  dine  with  the 
Pr  »ldent. 

'I  doDt  feel  quite  up  to  It,"  said  Young. 

Thus  briefly  I  learned  that  Cy  Young, 
a  native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Tus- 
carawas  County,  in  my  16th  Ohio  Dis- 
tr  ct.  would  be  unable  to  be  with  us.  I 
re  fret  this  very  much,  for  Cy  Young 
Is  a  wonderful  example  of  a  young 
Aiaeriean  ^(^o  gained  great  fame  en- 
tij  ely  through  his  own  efforts,  and  I  had 
h4  ped  to  pay  fitting  tribute  to  him  here 
tclay. 

While  Mr.  Young  is  not  on  hand  today. 

I  irould  nevertheless  like  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  Rxcoro  as  a  part  of  my 
re  marks  an  excellent  article  on  Cy  Young 
b:    Mr.  William  E.  Shelton.  of  Akron. 

0  lio.  The  article  appeared  in  the  May 
is  fue  of  Baseball.    It  follows: 

C  •   Youiro    AHS    Hia    Bacoan— Tbbt    Mkvib 

Oaow  Old 

(By  Bill  Shelton) 

In  a  pretty  white  farmhouse,  high  above 
O:  lio's  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tuscawaras. 
ai  8S-year  "young"  man  sits  these  days  and 
reminisces  of  baaebalL  There  isn't  much 
h(  I  doesnt  know  about — or  can't  talk  about — 
tie  last  60  years  of  the  game. 

For  this  is  Denton  True  Young,  better 
kiiown  as  Cy,  who  pitched  the  first  World 
S<rles  contest  ever  played,  who  won  more 
gimes  than  any  hurler  in  history,  who 
tilrled  3  no-hitters — 1  of  them  a  "per- 
fect game" — in  his  full,  colorful  2a-year 
ctreer — and  who  has  never  gotten  over  be- 
ll g  a  baseball  fan.  although  42  seasons  have 
pi  ssed  since  he  bowed  from  the  active  scene. 

Tills  Is  a  milestone  year  for  Cy.  On  March 
2S ,  he  reached  his  85th  birthday.  I  went  to 
8G  uthern  Ohio  for  this  interview  with  him, 
ix  time  for  that  landmark.  I  found  no  worn 
oil  man.  passed  by  in  the  modern  hustle- 
biistle.  Cy  loves  to  welcome  visitors  and 
talk  baseball.  Once  in  a  while,  he  chops 
w  xxl  for  his  fire — for  exercise.  He  feeds  the 
cl  ickens  and  the  other  stock.  He  makes  the 
11 -mile  trip  to  Newcomerstown,  and  Jour- 
ni  ys  to  any  number  of  cities  for  personal 
a]  pearances  at  bcmquets,  meetings,  and  the 

II  ce.  His  eyes  are  good — and  to  keep  them 
tl  at  way,  he  says,  he  won't  have  television  in 
tie  house. 

Scattered  through  the  home  are  his 
trophies  and  souvenirs  of  the  palmy  days  and 
tl  e  diamond  incidents  that  are  a  large  piece 
oi  baseball  history.  In  the  place  of  honor, 
oi  i  the  mantel  next  to  the  gold  clock  given 
h^  m  by  Cleveland  fans,  is  his  Hall  of  Fame 
pi  aque — replica  of  the  one  in  the  shrine  at 
C  joperstown,  N.  Y. 

Cy  has  had  poet  cards  of  the  plaque 
pi  Inted,  and  hands  them  out  to  visitors.  He 
al  3o  proudly  displays  a  cutdown.  carved  bat 
piesented  to  him  by  a  fan  years  ago,  and  a 
bull  that  he,  himself  hit  far  over  the  left 
fl<  Id  fence  in  Cleveland's  old  League  Park  in 
11  07.    There's  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  over  this 

01  e,  tor.  Hke  most  pitchers,  Cy  would  like  to 
consider  himself  something  of  a  hitter. 

But  it's  when  you  finish  with  the  me- 
mentos and  you  sit  down  to  talk  with  Cy. 
ttat  the  rich,  fxill  stories  of  basebaU  come 
oiit  *  *  *  loaded  with  anecdotes  that  bring 
tt  e  game'a  history  Ufa.     Take  the  one  about 


haw  he  got  Ua  nicknaaae.  In  an  hla  yean 
In  baaebaU.  and  the  almost  half-century 
since  he's  been  out  of  the  game.  Cy  doea 
not  believe  the  story  has  ever  been  told. 

This  was  in  1800,  he  relates,  before  be  was 
la  organiaed  ball.  He  was  sought  after  to 
play  for  teama  and  clubs  throughout  ObiOk 
On  week  ends,  he'd  journey  from  the  farm 
in  Gilmore,  where  he  was  bom,  to  Akron  or 
Canton  or  Massillon — even  to  Cleveland— . 
to  pitch  for  this  team  or  that. 

"Mostly,  we  played  for  the  fun  of  It,"  he' 
remembers.  "Our  expenses  were  always' 
paid,  and  sometimes  a  little  extra. 

"Those  were  the  oltX  days,  when  most  play- 
ers played  barehanded.  Only  the  few  who 
were  'better  fixed'  had  gloves  of  their  own." 

This  particular  Sunday,  young  Denton^ 
Young  decked  out  In  overalls,  headed  for  the 
ball  park  of  the  Canton  Club  in  the  ancient 
Trl-State  League,  where  tryouts  were  to  be 
held,  with  scouts  looking  on.  The  old 
Canton  park  had  a  board  fence  around  it, 
and  that  day,  as  youngsters  good  and  the 
bad  tried  out,  the  boards  took,  a  terrific 
beating. 

After  the  shooting  stopped,  the  basebaU 
people  went  back  to  the  hotel  for  the  eve- 
ning. The  leading  scout  who  had  witnessed 
the  trials  was  asked  his  (pinion  of  this  or 
that  youngster. 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  that  farmer 
boy?"  someone  Inquired,  referring  to  the 
bucolic  Denton  Toung  in  his  blue  ooveralls. 

"Just  go  back  to  that  park  again  and  taka 
a  look  at  that  fence,"  the  scout  replied. 
"It  looks  like  a  cyclone  hit  It." 

Actually,  Young  was  chosen  from  the  trials 
to  go  on  to  the  big  leagues.  But  the  naooe 
stuck.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was 
"Cy,"  short  for  cyclone. 

You'd  think  that  man  who  had  the  honor 
oC  pitching  the  very  first  game  of  the  very'^ 
first  world  series  would  rank  it  as  his  great^ 
est  thrill  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Not  Cy. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  series  was  an  in- 
fant when  he  had  his  day.  Only  in  retro- 
spect is  the  distinction  so  clear.  Cyl 
greatest  thrill  came  in  fact.  8  months  later, 
on  May  8,  1004. 

From  baseball's  beginning  In  18S0  up  to 
that  May  day  66  years  later,  only  2  perfect 
games  had  been  pitched  In  orguilaed  ban. 
and  those  2  had  been  carved  out  exactly  5 
days  apart,  way  back  in  June  of  1880.  Jack 
Blchmvmd,  pitching  for  Worcester  in  the  Na- 
tional League,  had  done  it  to  Providence, 
1-0,  on  Jtme  12,  and  in  a  morning  game  on 
the  17th,  John  Ward,  of  Providence,  had 
whipped  Buffalo  5  to  0  in  the  same  stjrle. 

So,  here  it  was,  24  years  since  anyone  bad 
tiu-ned  In  the  no-hit.  no-run,  tto-man-reach- 
flrst.  entirely  unblemished  elbowing  clasaic. 
There'd  been  no-hit  games  in  between,  mind 
you.  Cy  had  tossed  one  himself  In  1807. 
Working  for  Cleveland,  then  in  the  National 
League,  he  had  blanked  Cincinnati  6  to  0 
without  a  hit.  He  was  to  pitch  another  one. 
in  1908  against  the  Yankees,  after  he'd 
jumped  the  St.  Louis  Nationals  and  Joined 
the  Red  Sox.  He  was  only  41  years  old  then, 
too. 

But  perfect  games  were  unheard  of  In 
organized  baseball  history,  except  that  un- 
forgettable 5-day  stretch  in  1860.  In  fact, 
as  of  this  moment  in  April  1963.  there  have 
been  only  6  of  the  classics  thrown.  And  no 
one  has  done  it  now  for  31  years,  sine* 
Charley  Robortaon's  fancy  flinging  stunt  for 
the  White  80s  against  the  Tigers. 

That  afternoon  in  1904,  Cy  Young  trotted 
out  to  the  mound  for  Boston  and  faced  the 
championship  Philadelphia  Athletics.  This 
club,  which  had  given  Connie  Mack  his  first 
pennant  winner  2  years  before,  boasted  a 
dream  pitching  staff  headed  by  Eddie  Plank, 
Chief  Bender,  and  the  irrepressible,  incom- 
parable Lefty  Rube  WaddeU.  The  batting 
order  was  a  dangeroiis  one.  Including  hitters 
like  first  baseman  Harry  Davis  who'd  been 
over  the  .300  average  ever  since  he'd  returned 
to  the  majors  2  years  before. 
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But  for  inning  after  inning,  Cy  mowed 
them  down,  one  after  another.  His  arm 
and  his  huge  shoulders  never  got  tired  when 
be  was  in  his  hurling  heyday.  Matter  of 
fact,  the  more  picturesque  of  the  writers  of 
the  era  tagged  him  the  Stalwart  Oak  of  the 
Pitching  Craft. 

And  when  it  was  over,  the  first  perfect 
game  in  24  years  had  been  written  into  the 
books.  Not  a  man  had  hit  safely:  not  one 
had  drawn  a  walk  from  Cy's  crafty,  stingy 
control.  And  the  fielding  behind  him  had 
been  perfect. 

"That  always  has  to  be  my  biggest  thrill," 
he  says  now,  and  his  "yes"  refiect  the  memory 
of  that  largest  day  in  his  life.  "There  were 
others,  of  course,  but  none  of  them  gave  me 
the  same  feeling." 

Among  those  others,  of  course,  are  his 
records,  as  the  pitchingest  and  winningest 
twirler  the  game  has  ever  seen.  This  be- 
comes an  even  more  tremendous  record,  in 
the  light  of  the  all-time  greats  who  never 
came  close  to  duplicating  Cy's  aU  but  fab- 
uloiis  performance — such  hurling  heroes  as 
Mathewson  and  Johnson,  Alexander,  and 
Hubbell,  Grove,  and  Feller,  and  Reynolds. 

He  worked  a  grand  total  of  874  games  in 
bis  22  years  of  big  league  throwing.  Of 
these,  he  won  the  aforementioned  611;  five 
times  he  took  30  in  a  single  season.  Just  how 
amazing  this  U  can  be  Judged  when  second 
place  on  the  lUt  is  considered.  This  spot  Is 
held  by  Immortal  Walter  Johnson — and  his 
4d4  are  barely  within  100  of  Yoimg's  total.  In 
the  National  League,  Orover  Cleveland  Alex- 
ander and  ChrUty  Mathewson  are  tops— and 
their  373  apiece  are  far  off  Cy's  towering 
peak.  No  wonder,  then,  its  memory  brings 
a  tingle  to  the  "SUlwart  Oak." 

In  his  career  Cy  struck  out  2,882  batters, 
or.  roughly,  130  each,  and  every  one  of  his  22 
seasons.  However,  it  was  his  control  that 
was  positively  uncanny.  In  22  years,  only 
1,186  batters  managed  to  work  him  for 
walks — an  average  of  less  than  2  per  game 
for  the  874  games  he  pitched.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  of  the  best,  with  similar  length  ot 
service,  ever  equalled  that  record  for  con- 
trol—not even  Alex,  with  his  yaimted 
dotted-Une  firing. 

Back  in  the  early  twenties  a  compilation 
entitled  "Four  Emperors  of  Pitching"  was 
prepared  to  show  a  comparison  of  the  game's 
top  quartet  of  twirling  up  to  then.  Young, 
Alexander,  Johnson,  and  Mathewson  were 
llstpd,  on  the  basis  of  the  won-lost  record 
for  the  three  best  consecutive  years  each  had 
strung  together.  Published  in  Baseball  maga- 
zlnes  Bat  Bag  book  of  1024,  it  showed: 


Pitcher 

3  best 
years 

Woo 

Lost 

YomiK     ........... 

1901-08 
1903-05 
1915-17 
1912-14 

91 
M 
94 
94 

31 
34 
35 
87 

a74fl 

Mathewson ......... 

.734 

Alexander ......... 

JohDSOQ                  ......... 

.729 
.718 

NoUble  in  that  listing,  which  places 
Young  in  his  proper  slot  in  the  alltlme  pic- 
ture. U  the  fact  that  his  three  best  seasons 
do  not  Include  the  year  in  which  he  pitched 
his  perfect  game. 

Sooner  or  later  when  you  visit  Cy,  the  talk 
gets  around  to  that  first  world  series.  And 
while  it  runs  second  among  Cy's  personal 
thrills,  it  is  first  in  the  detail  he  brings  to 
mind. 

Boston  grabbed  the  American  league  pen- 
nant with  a  club  paced  in  the  pitching  de- 
partment by  big  Bill  Dineen  and  strong- 
armed  Cy  Yoimg,  and  spearheaded  on  of- 
fense by  outfielder  Pat  Dougherty  who  racked 
up  averages  of  .355,  .332.  .376.  and  .342  in  the 
4-year  period  between  1902  and  1905. 

"It  wasn't  an  easy  win,"  Cy  remembers 
now.  "We  went  right  down  to  the  wire  to 
do  it." 

Over  in  the  National  League,  meantime, 
Fred  Clarke  had  brought  his  Pitteburgh  Club 
in  to  the  tiUe.    The  new  American  League 


was  commencing  to  feel  its  oats  about  then, 
and  the  Junior  circuit  champions  challenged 
the  Pittsburgh  players  to  a  poet-season 
series  to  decide  the  best  in  the  baseball 
world.  Out  of  it,  came  the  first  world  series. 
The  title  clash  wasn't  to  become  a  recognized 
annual  part  of  baseball  until  2  years  later, 
but  this  one  is  down  in  the  record  books  as- 
the  first — the  groimdbreaker. 

Financial  arrangements  were  quickly  set- 
tled. Under  the  agreement,  it  was  to  be  a 
best  6-out-of-9-game  series. 

On  the  season  records.  Pittsburgh  had  a 
considerable  edge,  largely  through  batting 
strength.  Fred  Clarke,  the  left  fielder  and 
manager,  had  hit  .351  that  year,  and  along 
with  him  the  lineup  Included  two  more  tre- 
mendous batters  in  Honus  Wagner  at  short, 
who  had  been  up  4  years  at  that  time  and 
had  hit  over  .350  for  3  of  them,  and.  Ginger 
Beaumont,  the  centerflelder.  A  fourth  threat 
was  Tommy  Leach,  a  tiny  150-pound  third 
baseman,  who  usually  was  right  around  the 
.300  mark. 

Against  this  imposing  power,  Boston's 
fence-rattling  was  confined  almost  entirely 
in  the  bat  of  outfielder  Pat  Dougherty. 
Shortstop  Fred  Parent  would  go  on  hot 
streaks  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  pitching  side,  it  appeared  to  be 
a  standoff.  Pittsburgh  had  two  25 -game 
winners  that  season  in  Deacon  PhllUppe. 
a  durable  control  hurler,  and  Sam  Leever, 
who'd  won  his  second  National  League  pitch- 
ing championship  during  the  campaign. 
Also  on  tap  was  Brickyard  Bill  Kennedy, 
who'd  been  obtained  from  Brooklyn,  where 
he  had  been  a  good  winner. 

Boston's  elbowing  strength  had  been  con- 
centrated for  some  time  in  Cy  Young,  who 
had  a  28-9  won-lost  record  that  year,  and 
Bill  Dineen.  with  21  wins.  During  that 
1903  campaign,  Tommy  Hughes,  who'd  never 
been  over  .500  in  his  life  before,  suddenly 
blossomed  out  and  piled  up  21  victories 
against  only  7  losses.  He  was,  however,  con- 
sidered a  relief  pitcher  mostly. 

Boston  streets  were  alive  with  fiags  and 
bimting  on  October  1,  1003,  and  hcdiday  was 
in  the  air.  Brass  bands  were  all  over  the 
place. 

"Men  came  In  long-tailed  coats  and  high 
hats  or  derbies,"  Cy  smiles  In  memory.  "The 
ladles  were  bedecked  in  their  ankle-length 
skirts  and  plctvire  hate.  The  bands  played 
all  the  tunes  of  the  times— Dixie,  Walt  "Til 
the  Sun  Shines  NeUie,  and  all  the  rest. 
And  it  was  a  fine  day  for  baseball— clear 
and  sunny." 

Compared  to  the  entourage  of  some  25 
players,  secreUrles,  handlers,  working  press 
and  free  loaders  that  go  to  make  up  today's 
ball  club,  the  team  of  those  days  was  Just 
a  handful.  Rarely  were  there  more  than 
14  or  15  players  on  a  club.  And  it  was 
almost  unheard  of  to  carry  more  than  three 
pitchers  on  the  squad. 

The  ball  parks  were  hardly  even  reasonable 
facsimiles.  As  for  a  bullpen— well,  to  1003 
baseballers  it  was  Jiist  that— a  pen  for  bulls. 
Pitchers  warmed  up  behind  the  circus  seato 
erected  for  spectators. 

As  game  time  approached,  the  Boston 
players  ambled  out  of  their  quarters  and 
alined  themselves  on  the  l)ench.  Manager 
Jimmy  Collins  looked  along  the  line  of  iml- 
forms.    His  eye  settled  on  Cy  Young. 

"You  and  Criger  go  out  and  warmup."  he 
directed.    "You're  pitching." 

So,  out  behind  the  seats  went  the  battery. 
To  Cy  was  to  go  the  honor  of  pitching  the 
first  world  series  game. 

PubUc  address  systems,  of  course,  were  not 
even  thought  of.  Announcemente  were 
boomed  by  a  leather-lunged  Individual 
through  an  ordinary  megaphone. 

"Batt-ries  for  today's  game,"  It  came  on 
this  October  1.  "For  «"sburgh  Phimppe 
and  Phelps.    For  Boston.  Young  and  Crlg«^ 

The  crowd  numbered  no  more  than  6,000 
to  10  000.  Baseball  had  made  one  large  con- 
Ssslonto  the  occasion.    During  the  regular 


season.  In  that  era,  there  was  but  1  umpire 
per  game.    For  this  first  series,  there  were  2. 

The  gayety  of  the  occasion  didn't  remain 
long  with  Cy  that  afternoon.  The  National 
Leaguers  didnt  even  give  him  a  chance  to 
feel  the  thrill  of  the  first  interleague  title 
meeting.  Before  the  first  inning  was  over, 
they'd  poured  4  nuis  across  the  plate.  Ask 
Cy  about  it  today,  and  he  gives  you  a  big 
wink. 

"See  those  4  Boston  errors  in  the  box 
score,"  he'll  point  out.  "Well,  Criger,  my 
catcher,  made  2  of  'em  in  that  inning.  I'm 
not  knocking  him  down,  mind  you.  He  was 
the  best  catcher  in  the  business.  It  was  Just 
one  of  those  days." 

What's  more,  tiny  Tommy  Leach,  the  half- 
pint  Pitteburgh  Sd  baseman,  got  as  hot  as 
a  flamethrower  that  afternoon,  and  rapped. 
Cy  for  4  hlto.  Two  of  them  were  triples, 
and  that  performance  has  never  been  bet- 
tered in  50  years  of  World  Series. 

Collins  let  Cy  stay  in.  He  went  the  entire 
route.  Meantime.  PbiUippe  saved  up  a  styl- 
ish six-hitter.  The  final  score  was  7-3.  Cy 
lost,  but  If  you  throw  out  the  first  inning,  he 
and  Pittebiugh's  Deacon  actually  pitched  a 
3-3  tie  the  rest  of  the  way. 

It  was  a  different  story  the  next  day.  Bill 
Dineen  took  up  the  pitching  duties,  and 
Pitteburgh  started  ita  league  champion,  Sam 
Leever. 

"Dineen  had  a  real  good  day,"  Cy  recalls. 
Big  Bill  threw  a  four-hitter  and  a  shutout, 
and  won  3-0. 

"Iron  man"  Philippe  came  back  for  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  third  game,  vrtth  onlyl  day's 
rest.  Collins  countered  with  his  third 
pitcher,  Hughes.  If  Tommy  couldn't  go  all 
the  way,  Cy  could  always  be  rxished  in. 
Young  did  play  fireman  before  It  was  over. 
But  Philippe  shut  off  Boston  with  four  hits 
and  toc^  his  second  straight,  4-2. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  series  would 
be  split  up  between  the  two  "home"  ball 
parks.  So  with  Pitteburgh  sporting  a  2  to  1 
edge  in  games,  the  scene  shifted  now  to  the 
Smoky  City.  With  the  transport  of  that  era, 
this  was  practically  a  cross-country  adven- 
ture. 

"We  went  from  Boston  over  the  New 
Haven  to  New  York,"  Cy  remembers  it.  "Then 
we  took  the  Central,  or  Old  Lake  Shore,  to 
Ashtabula.  Ohio,  and  from  there  we  went 
down  to  Pittebxirgh  on  the  Lake  Brie. 

"We  arrived  on  October  6  (making  It  a 
trip  of  over  24  hours) .  It  was  pouring  when 
we  got  there,  and  it  rained  hard  all  day. 
Baseball  was  out." 

Thus  the  fourth  game  was  put  on  8  days   . 
after  the  third.    PhllUppe  and  Deneen  were 
due  to  go  again  and  with  the  help  of  a  three- 
run  spree   in  the   ninth,   the   Deacon   pro- 
ceeded to  win  his  third  game  in  Just  6  days. 

Pitteburgh  now  held  a  commanding,  al- 
most an  unbeatable  3  to  1  lead  in  games, 
and  needed  but  two  more.  With  the  next 
two  tilte  on  the  NaUonal  Leaguers'  groimds. 
the  Boston  prospect  was  not  bright. 

"The  Pitteburgh  players  and  fans  became 
Just  a  little  too  cocky."  Cy  explains,  that 
twinkle  back  in  his  eye. 

For  the  fifth  game,  backed  almost  to  elimi- 
nation. Collins  called  on  Cy  Young.  His 
opponent  was  Brlckhouse  Kennedy.  Cy  set 
the  National  Leaguers  down  with  6  hits, 
and  his  mates  exploded  for  11  runs.  Pat 
Dougherty,  who  had  smashed  two  homers 
In  the  second  game,  connected  tot  two  3-bag- 

gers. 

Bill  Dineen  veas  ready  for  the  sixth  game, 
and  won  handily,  6  to  3.    The  series  was  even 

Cy  stepped  out  on  the  rubber  for  his  fourth 
appearance  and  third  start  in  the  seventh 
tilt  He  drew  for  his  rival,  the  apparently 
unbeatable  PhUllppe.  This  was  the  big  one. 
Cy  poured  it  to  the  Pitteburghs,  and  romped 
home  vrtth  a  7  to  3  decision  for  his  second 
win.     For   the   first   time.   Boston   was   in 

front.  ,.  ,,^, 

-The  National  League  feUows  weren  t  reel- 
ing so  cocky  now."  Cy  obeerves-    "Bspeclally 
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ttwtmiogo^itkU>oaxhoa»groaoa» 
tn  Boaton  for  Um  ^ghth  g»me.** 

Odm  marc,  Um  ti»o  elubi  mad*  tlM  ovcr- 
Und  trip.  It  took  t  days  befor*  tlMy  war* 
In  position  to  pUy.  Dlnecn  and  PblUlpp* 
9«re  retted  and  ready.  At  tbe  top  of  hto 
form.  Dtneen  epun  bis  second  4-hlt,  S  to  0 
■bntout  to  win  out  and  bring  tb»  crown  to 
Boston.  5  gamei  to  S.  It  gave  "Big  BUI"  ■ 
mark  of  3  won  and  1  lost. 

Tcmng  took  two  declsKxis — the  one  that 
had  saved  Boston  from  elimination  and  tta« 
vital  seventh  game  that  put  the  American 
Leaguers  In  front.  PhlUlppe  was  the  strong 
man  In  defeat.  He'd  burled  five  ctanplete 
games  and  44  Innings — both  still  aU-tlm* 
hlgha.  He'd  won  3  and  lost  only  1 — and  in 
four  af  his  five  full  games,  be  bad  not  Issued 
a  single  base  on  balls.  There  weren't  many 
better.  Cy  insists. 

-A  few  years  ago.  Just  before  he  passed  on.* 
Toung  diacloaes,  "I  bad  occasion  to  meet  and 
Tlalt  with  Pbllllppe,  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  pitchers  of  bis  time.  And  besides, 
he  was  a  gentleman  both  on  and  off  the  field.** 

Seated  comfortably  in  his  easy  chair,  suck- 
ing at  his  well-broken-in  pipe,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mementos  of  a  rich  dianK>nd  ca- 
reer, Cy  is  happy  to  talk  baseball  by  the 
hour. 

He  gets  no  greater  enjoyment  than  when 
Tisitors  drop  in.  He  never  tires  ot  baseball, 
at  dtqilaying  his  souvenirs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  although  he  is  8S,  Itls  usually  the  visitor 
who  winds  up  tired — not  "the  stalwart  oak." 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  SBoaoia 

Hf  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBS 

Wednesday.  May  27, 1953 

Bfr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  May  10, 1953.  at  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention  held  in  Houston. 
Tex.,  a  resolution  endorsing  the  work  of 
the  82d  Congress'  Select  Committte  on 
Pornographic  Material  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry,  pastor  of  the 
Momingside  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta, 
Ga..  and  chairman  of  Georgia's  commis- 
sion studying  obscene  literature.  The 
resolution  commending  the  congres- 
sional investigation  and  calling  upon  this 
country's  leaders  to  assist  in  arousing 
public  sentiment  and  interest  in  the  dan- 
gers of  indecent  literature  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  convention. 

Under  unanimous  consent  previously 
granted.  I  insert  herewith  the  resolution, 
together  with  a  news  item  regarding  it 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal: 

RBSoLunoir  Regarding  Obscenttt  nr 

LilTEBATTTRX 

Whereas  there  is  an  extremely  sordid,  lewd, 
obecene,  and  indecent  type  of  literature  pub- 
Usbed  and  sold  throughout  our  Nation  which 
disseminates  artful  appeals  to  sensuality. 
Immorality,  and  degeneracy;    and 

Whereas  this  type  of  indecent  Uteraturs 
Is  largely  the  product  of  commercial  explcrtta- 
tlon  serving  no  good  purpose  at  all,  but 
rather  offending  chastity,  modesty,  and  pur- 
ity, destroying  Ideals  of  home  life,  encourag- 
ing delinquency  and  crime  and  eating  like  a 
vicious  cancer  at  tbe  moral  integrity  and 
decency  of  youths  and  adults;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  rising  nationwide  dis- 
gust over  this  abuse  and  misuse  of  freedom 
transforming  llbertj  Into  Hren— ;  an4 


of 
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Rrhereas  In  its  ttd  Congress,  there  was  set 
U]  a  select  committee  on  current  porno- 
gr  iphlc  materials  which  has  produced  an  In- 
fo mlng  and  alarming  report  to  the  Nation 
B  of  December  31,  1953;  and 

MThereas  there  are  Federal,  State,  and 
If  mlclpal  laws  throughout  the  land  regard- 
In;  such  cdMcene  publications:  Be  It  there 
fo-e 

Resolved — 

Plrst,  that  the  Southern  Baptist  Oonven- 
tU  n  most  beartUy  conunend  this  congres- 
sl'inal  Investigation  into  obscene  literature 
ax  d  lend  our  support  to  the  legal  restraints 
to  arrest  this  evU. 

Second,  that  we  call  upon  o\ir  leaders  and 
peuple,  especially  crux  denominational  press 
to  help  arouse  public  sentiment  and  to  edu- 
ca  ie  regarding  the  dangers  of  such  obscenity. 

rhlrd.  that  we  caU  upon  publishers,  dls- 
tr!  butors,  and  dealers  to  voluntarily  oooper- 
at>  In  wlth(to«wlng  from  sale  aU  types  of 
111  srature  destructive  of  the  mwallty  of  our 
Ni  Uon. 

Pourth.  that  we  commend  those  who  are 
all  eady  cooperating  In  this  worthy  endeavor. 

Pifth.  that  this  matter  be  called  specifi- 
es lly  to  the  attention  of  the  editorial  de- 
p«  rtment  of  the  Sunday  School  requesting 
til  em  to  work  out  some  {Hraetlcal  plan 
wl  tereby  the  purpoee  of  this  resolution  may 
b^^  carried  out  as  fully  as  possible. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal] 
WksBDutT  Soous  Evn.  LmaATOBC — BArnvrs 
BxPECTB>  To  Adopt  Resolutiom   Sexmumq 
Congressional  GBScxjnrT  Paoss 

(By  John  J.  Hiut) 

HotJSTON,  TBt.,  May  9. — ^Dr.  James  P.  Wes- 
iM  rry  of  Atlanta,  chairman  of  Georgia's  com- 
m  tssion  studying  obscene  literature,  called 
S4  turday  for  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
ei  dorsement  of  a  congressional  Investiga- 
ti<  m  to  arrest  this  evlL 

Dr.  Wesberry,  pastor  of  Morningslde  Bap- 
tiit  Church,  Introduced  a  resolution  which 
tt  e  convention  was  expected  to  adopt  wlth- 
ot  t  debate,  declaring  that  there  is  an  ex- 
trnnely  sordid,  lewd,  obscene,  and  indecent 
ty  pe  of  literature  published  and  sold 
th  roughoiit  our  Nation. 

rhe  resolution  commended  congressional 
investigation  and  added  its  support  to  the 
le  ;al  restraints  to  arrest  this  evU. 

rhe  resolution  also  called  upon  our  lead- 
er I  and  people,  especially  our  denominational 
pi  ESS,  to  help  arouse  public  seatiment  and 
educate  regarding  the  dangers  of  such 
ol|scenity.  It  asked  voluntary  cooperation 
publishers,  distributors,   and  dealers   In 

I  thdrawlng  from  sale  aU  t3rpe8  of  literature 
destructive  to  the  morality  of  oiu*  Nation. 


KecpFaitk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  nww  TosK 

[N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  T(»-k.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  receiving  many  hundreds  of 
le  ters  asking  whether  or  not  the  Re- 
pibllcan  Members  of  Congress  intend 
to  keep  faith  with  the  people  who  voted 
f  0  -  them  in  the  light  of  the  candidates' 
so  emn  promises  to  reduce  personal-in- 
co  me  taxes.  The  only  answer  I  have 
be  en  aMe  to  give  to  these  inquiries  from 
our  tax -minded  and  tax-weary  citizens 

4)  refer  them  to  those  who  are  respon- 


sible for  the  repudiation  of  the  preelec- 
tion pledge  relative  to  tax  reduction. 

I  regret  that  my  party  should  risk  lo»« 
Ing  the  confidence  of  millions  of  voters 
by  the  failure  of  those  in  position  of  re- 
sponsibility and  control  to  disregard  the 
pledges  made  by  all  Republican  candi- 
dates last  November. 

Another  election  is  not  far  off.  The 
candidates  who  have  failed  to  sign  the 
petition  to  bring  to  a  vote  H.  R.  1,  the 
individual-income-tax-reduction  meas- 
ure, will  be  weighed  in  the  political  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting. 


Ust  We  Foff et— Re4  Clika  Is  Not  U.  N. 
Material 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  oafo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Monday,  May  18, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
a  great  deal  of  talk  spreading  through- 
out the  world  about  admitting  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  Our 
friends  and  allies  can  see  nothing  con- 
tradictory about  fighting  the  soldiers, 
aviators,  and  fifth  columnists  of  Red 
China  in  Korea  and  doing  business  with 
them  as  if  nothing  were  wrong  inside 
China.  This  Is  the  strangest  case  at 
myopia  in  the  history  of  political  short- 
sightedness. 

If  we  admit  Red  China  to  the  U.  N.« 
we  are  betraying  every  American  sol- 
dier, sailor,  marine,  and  flier  who  served 
in  the  Asiatic  area.  We  betray  every 
parent  whose  son  fought  through  the 
bitter  Pacific  campaigns  of  World  War 
n.  We  betray  every  one  of  our  friends 
in  the  Far  East  who  count  on  us  to  stand 
for  what  is  moral  and  right  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Are  we  ready  to  declare  to  the  world 
at  large  that  the  reward  of  aggression 
and  savage  disregard  for  human  life  is 
to  be  public  recognition  and  commenda- 
tion? All  of  Asia  is  looking  to  the  de- 
cision which  we  make  on  this  crucial 
question.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  United  States  is  morally  bank- 
rupt, but  the  admission  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  an  Assembly  where  the 
representatives  of  Nationalist  China  are 
still  fighting  for  their  existence  would 
be  a  confession  of  failure  in  diplomacy 
as  shocking  as  a  defeat  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Korea. 


M  of  tW  U.  N.7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUrosMXA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAnVKS 

Thursday,  June  4,  1953 

Mr.     MnXER     of     California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  xe- 
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marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed.  I 
include  therewith  an  editorial  from  the 
San  Leandro  (Calif.)  News-Observer  of 
Thursday,  May  28,  1953: 

KN9  or  THS   U.   N.t 

More  and  more  powerful  men  In  Govern- 
ment M-opose  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw from  the  United  NaUons,  conduct  the 
Korean   war   without  regard  for   friend  or 

foe,  and  "go  It  alone"  In  world  affairs.  

Senator  Tan  Is  no  firebrand  like  McCAannr 
or  impassioned  advocate  like  Knowland.  It 
Is  difficult  to  think  of  Tan  as  whipping  up 
his  ardor  by  the  sound  of  his  own  oratory, 
or  setting  tbe  course  of  the  ship  of  state 
from  tbe  direcUon  of  his  own  wind. 

TAfT's  suggestion  that  we  conduct  inde- 
pendent truce  negotiations  in  Korea  and  stop 
depending  on  tbe  U.  N.  may  be  quite  different 
In  approach  from  that  of  his  associates  who 
have  demanded  that  we  teU  Great  Britain  to 
go  to  hell  and  start  sinking  her  ships. 

Unfortunately,  reports  of  Tatt's  speech 
were  sharply  condensed  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  west  coast.  But  the  fragments 
indicate  no  intention  of  breaking  with  our 
allies.  Instead.  It  may  be  Interpreted  as 
the  opposite. 

TArr  pointed  out  that  In  Europe  we  have 
practically  abandoned  the  U.  N.  organiza- 
tion as  an  effective  international  organiza- 
tion. In  Its  place  we  have  substituted  the 
North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization,  an  al- 
liance of  western  powers  opposed  to  the 
Rvisslans.  and  we  operate  almost  completely 
through  NATO. 

Now  TArr  suggests  that  the  United  SUtes 
also  bypass  the  U.  N.  In  Asia  as  an  organiza- 
tion too  Ineffective  to  bring  the  Korean  war 
to  a  concltision,  and  take  a  completely  free 
hand  In  truce  negotiations.  If  we  don't  get 
what  we  want,  then  let  England  and  our 
other  allies  know  that  we  are  withdrawing 
from  all  further  peace  negotiations  in  Korea, 
President  Eisenhower  yesterday  took  the 
unusual  course  of  issuing  a  special  statement 
saying  that  our  allies  support  our  truce 
proposals.  That  again  puts  the  emphasis 
on  the  power  combine,  and  ignores  the  sup- 
posed United  Nations  role  of  suppressing 
aggression,  defending  Uberty.  and  making 
peace. 

Today  Elsenhower  rebukes  Tajt.  But  It 
is  a  rebuke  for  proposing  to  quit  o\ar  allies. 
Is  It  conceded  that  we  have  already  quit 
the  U.  N.? 

It  is  our  allies  and  not  the  United  Nations 
which  supports  a  truce  program  written  by 
the  United  SUtes  and  not  by  the  United 
-  Nations. 

Nearly  3  years  have  passed  since  the  start 
of  tbe  Korean  conflict.  The  United  Nations 
had  no  troops  of  its  own  to  use.  It  had  no 
police  force.  It  was  a  debating  society  set- 
ting up  rules  and '  principles  and  Ideals.  It 
was  a  legislative  assembly  without  an  ad- 
ministrative arm.  So  the  United  SUtes 
rushed  Into  the  breach. 

Our  country  called  for  asslsUnce.  But  the 
United  Nations  could  offer  no  asslsUnce  be- 
cause it  had  none  to  give.  It  still  had  no 
troops,  no  police,  no  arms  and  no  army. 
The  United  Nations  could  not  respond,  al- 
though many  nations  individually  did  re- 
spond, sending  troops  from  their  own  na- 
tional armies. 

The  commander  In  the  field  carries  the 
United  Nations  flag  as  weU  as  the  American 
flag.  But  the  course  of  war  is  always  mapped 
by  the  United  SUtes  mUitary  and  by  the 
United  States  Commander  In  CHilef  In  the 
United  SUtes,  not  by  any  United  Nations 
leader. 

But  how  much  can  be  expected  of  the 
United  Nations  organization?  How  can 
anyone  expect  ite  decisions  to  be  enforced 
when  it  is  completely  dependent  upon  vol- 
unteer enforcement?  We  might  as  well  ex- 
pect thieving  to  end  because  legislatures 
pass  laws  against  It. 
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Senator  Tavt  suggested  a  eoDference  be 
called  to  amend  the  U.  N.  Charter,  say  the 
news  stories.  But  they  xmfortunately  do 
not  say  how  he  would  amend  the  Charter. 

Could  tt  be  that  the  world  has  already 
reached  the  point  which  faced  our  Nation 
nearly  300  years  ago?  Our  colonies  had  won 
Independence  and  created  tbe  United  SUtes 
under  tbe  Articles  of  Confederation.  But 
each  SUte  was  independently  more  power- 
ful than  tbe  confederated  government. 
There  was  disorganization  and  conflict. 

Finally  after  11  years  of  weak  confedera- 
tion. 6  States  sUrted  tbe  drive  to  form  our 
present  Federal  Union. 

There  remained  Jealousy,  fear,  uncertainty, 
and  doubt.  There  were  quarrels  over  the  re- 
spective powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  member  States.  There  were  re- 
peated tests  of  strength  between  tbe  Federal 
Government  and  the  individual  SUtes. 

But  it  took  nearly  4  score  and  7  years 
before  tbe  United  SUtes  became  an  effective 
instrument.  Then  it  took  a  war  to  prove 
that  no  member  State  has  the  individual 
power  to  withdraw  membership  and  go  iU 
own  way. 

The  United  Nations  Is  now,  indeed,  a  long 
way  from  l>eing  an  organization  powerful 
enough  to  enforce  any  decision  of  any  kind. 
We  have  a  gambling  choice  of  giving  the 
United  Nations  tbe  power  to  make  it  effec- 
tive, or  of  kiUing  the  seed  which  has  been 
planted. 


whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 
Judge  Dimond  is  one  man  for  whom  I 
will  always  have  an  abiding  affection 
and  pleasant  memories. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  sincerest 
regrets  at  the  loss  which  they  have  sus- 
tained. They  can  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  their  loved  one  was  a  Tcry 
useful  and  constructive  public  servant. 


Tke  Late  HoMraUc  Antheny  J.  Dimond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cALxroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  much  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  who 
represented  Alaska  as  its  delegate  in 
Congress  for  13  years.  When  I  first 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
it  was  my  privilege  to  sit  next  to  Dele- 
gate Dimond  as  a  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 
I  came  to  know  him  rather  intimately 
and  the  more  I  saw  of  him  the  more  I 
respected  and  liked  him.  He  was  a 
broad-gaged,  tolerant  individual.  He  was 
a  very  friendly,  kindly  man.  As  a  leg- 
islator, I  think  he  was  an  excellent  rep- 
resentative, as  he  had  a  broad  under- 
standing of  public  problems  and  had  a 
way  of  winning  friends  for  things  that 
he  required  for  his  constituents. 

I  do  not  know  specifically  about  his 
record  as  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
district  court.  Fnmi  my  contact  with 
him  I  am  confident  that  he  was  a  good 
judge  He  had  an  objective  mind,  and 
I  think  he  had  a  very  keen  sense  of 
fairness  and  justice.  Judge  Dimond 
would  be  a  man  who  would  be  objec- 
tive in  his  decisions  and  have  the  human 
touch  which  is  required,  especiaUy  m 
criminal  cases  if  just  and  humane  de- 
cisions are  to  be  rwidered.  Without 
looking  into  his  judicial  record.  I  am 
positive  that  it  must  have  been  a  good 

rccoFcl 

One  of  the  Interesting  things  about 
Congress  is  the  interesting  individuato 


Federal  ProTiskm  for  Read  CoMtractiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHKAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  5, 1953 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.   Mr.  Speak, 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  Michigan  Senate : 
Senate^Besolutlon  44 
Resolution  requesting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  consideration  to  the  Hearst 
plan  for  Ijetter  roads 

Whereas  the  construction  of  an  adequate 
sysUm  of  highways  is  America's  most  urgent 
domestic  problem;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovermnent  annually 
coUecU  approximately  $3  bllUon  from  high- 
way users  through  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
and  various  excise  taxes  on  vehicles,  and  only 
returns  about  one-foiutb  of  this  amount  to 
the  State  highway  departmenU  for  use  In 
highway  construction,  and  tbe  remaining 
three-fourths  is  diverted  to  nonhighway  pur- 
poses: and 

Whereas  the  Hearst  newspapers  through- 
out the  country,  including  the  Detroit  Times, 
have  proposed  a  plan  for  better  roads,  where- 
by the  Federal  Government  would  return  aU 
or  any  necessary  part  of  these  highway  tax 
recelpx^  to  the  States  for  immediate  improve- 
ment of  the  national  IntersUte  highway  sys- 
tem, comprising  those  streets  and  roads  con- 
sidered vital  to  our  economy  and  our  de- 
fense; and 

Whereas  the  general  purposes  of  this  plan 
would  pxunp  an  additional  $1,500,000,000  a 
year  into  the  strategic  road  network  of  the 
Nation,  the  intersUte  sysUm.  and  by  remov- 
ing that  system  temporarily  as  a  responsibil- 
ity of  SUte  financing,  would  release  StaU 
fiwds  f<w  other  imporUnt  highway  works; 
and 

Whereas  the  general  purposes  of  this  plan 
proposed  m  the  Hearst  newspapers  deserve 
the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  all  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  highway  problem:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  7>y  the  senate,  That  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  State  Senate  respectfully  re- 
quest the  Federal  Government  to  give  every 
possible  consideration  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Hearst  plan  for  better  roads,  ad- 
vanced by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  In 
his  newspapers;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Michigan  Members  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at 
Congress. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  May  93.  IMS. 

Ffe»  L  CHA8C. 

Meerttmry  of  the  SenmU. 
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EXTKSSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or  WXSCX>NSIN 

ZN  TBM  BOnSB  OF  BEPRESENTATTVZS 
Friday.  June  5, 1953 

Ifr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foUowlng  editorial  appeared  in  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter  of 
Monday,  June  1.  1953.  The  author  of 
the  editorial  certainly  expresses  my 
views  with  regard  to  our  Republican 
national  administration,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

The  problems  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  confronted  have  extended 
away  beyopd  the  imagination  of  most  of 
118.  Much  progress  has  already  been 
made,  and  I  feel  certain  that  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  this  administration 
the  full  effects  of  those  changes  will  be 
appreciated  by  every  citizen. 

The  editorial  follows: 

iMTBixsT  Bzrou  Fkoicises 

It  go«s  without  saying  that  keeping  one's 
pledges  Is  a  fundamental  of  any  moral  code 
worth  the  name.  But  political  promises  are 
not  quite  of  the  same  order. 

That  doesn't  mean  they  are  made  to  be 
broken,  or  that  the  man  who  suggests  they 
be  kept  Is  displaying  anything  but  a  wholly 
admirable  spirit. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  special.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  made  In  the  heat  of  cam- 
paign battles.  Therefore  they  reflect  the  high 
emotional  pitch,  the  exaggeration,  the  ex- 
tremes of  utterance  that  characterize  Ameri- 
can campaigns. 

Secondly,  political  promises  more  often 
than  not  are  made  In  at  least  partial  Igno- 
rance of  the  facts  of  government,  when  they 
come  from  the  outs.  It  is  easy  to  make 
sweeping  statements  when  you  don't  know 
the  complicating  details. 

Thirdly,  such  promises  are  made  In  a  par- 
ticular context  of  events  and  conditions,  yet 
that  context  may  be  vastly  altered  by  the 
time  the  winning  politicians  are  Installed  In 
power  and  have  a  chance  to  carry  out  the 
pledges.  In  other  words,  the  promises  may 
be  outdated  by  events. 

For  all  these  reasons,  campaign  promises 
simply  cannot  be  taken  as  solemn  obligations. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  most  politicians  are 
likely  to  be  either  overpromlsed  or  misprom- 
laed. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  for  In- 
stance, laid  out  a  very  specific  program  for 
the  country  In  his  first  triumphant  ci^- 
palgn  of  1932.  It  Included  sharp  economies. 
Virtually  none  of  the  pledge  was  ever  ful- 
filled. New  events  in  the  great  depression,  a 
close  Democratic  look  at  government  for  the 
first  time  in  12  years,  and  other  factors  took 
Mr.  Roosevelt  down  totally  different  paths. 

The  Roosevelt  record  at  the  polls  suggests 
pointedly  that  the  voters  do  not  worry  too 
much  about  what  the  campaigners  say.  They 
are  more  Interested  in  how  well  political 
performance — in  their  opinion — fits  the 
needs  of  the  hour.    That  is  their  gage. 

Some  Republicans  today  are  complaining 
that  President  Elsenhower,  having  promised 
the  voters  spending  and  tax  cuts.  Is  now  re- 
pudiating the  pledges  by  not  assuring  them 
a  balanced  budget  and  lower  taxes  in  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  ahead. 

It  should  be  noted  at  once  that  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower never  promised  these  goals  by  any 
particular  date,  so  actually  he  has  not  re- 
neged. He  has  merely  stated  audaciously 
that  their  accomplishment  will  be  somewhat 
delayed. 
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^t  a  more  Important  observation  Is  this: 
President  is  in  office  now,  getting  ac- 
quiiinted  with  the  inner  workings  of  gov- 
ern ent  (the  first  Republican  in  20  years). 
meiisiirlQg  problems  at  close  hand,  meeting 
eve  Its  not  foreseen  In  1852.  like  Stalin's 
death. 

Eistory  suggests  Mr.  Elsenhower  will  be 
Jud;ed  by  the  people — as  will  hi^  party — on 
he  faces  up  to  the  world  as  he  finds  it, 
on  what  he  proposed  to  do  last  year  when 
did  not  have  the  responsibility  or  the 
which  goes  with  power, 
propose  that  he  regard  fulfillment  of 
promises  as  his  paramount  duty  in  the 
White  House  is  to  recommend  that  he  be  en- 
by  the  past,  by  uninformed  estimates 
vorld  situations,  by  the  emotional  ex- 
of  campaigning. 
Itils  kind  of  tortiired  consistency  means 
lltti  e  to  wise  politicians.  They  know  the  real 
stale  Is  the  natloncd  interest,  and  what 
cou  Its  is  the  way  a  President  and  his  party 
sens  that  Interest. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSHf 

rHS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

ikr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thiu-sday  I  delivered  an  address  on  the 
sub  ect  of  American  Foreign  Policy  be- 
for  a  conf^ence  of  nongovernmental 
org  tnizations  as  called  by  the  State  De- 
par  ^ment. 

Ii  the  course  of  the  address.  I  was 
hai  py  to  pay  tribute — and  well-deserved 
tritute  it  was — to  the  great  majority 
lea<  er  who  serves  his  country  so  ably, 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft. 
Is  our  earnest  hope  that  he  will  soon 
be  Restored  to  fullest  health,  because  his 
sen  ices  are  so  greatly  needed  by  our  Na- 
tioi  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  b  the  present  time  I  send  to  the  desk 
the  text  of  my  address,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Ap(  endix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows: 

THI      CONCKXSS      VIZWS      AaCXBICAN      POKXXOM 
POLICT 

(Ad(  Iress  by  Hon.  ALEXANcxa  Wnjrr,  Republi- 
cs a,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman.  Senate  For- 
ei|  ;n  Relations  Committee,  before  Confer- 
ee ce  of  Nongovernmental  Organizations, 
J\^e  4.  1953) 

is  a  great  privilege  and  pleastire  to  ad- 
this  distinguished  group.  Tou  are 
representative  of  vast  numbers  of  thinking 
Americans  throughout  the  land. 

Yc  ur  coming  together  in  Washington  to- 
day constitutes,  I  believe,  a  vital  link  In  a 
two-way  street  of  understanding  between 
our  public  oiDcials  in  Washington  and  the 
man  and  woman  at  Main  Street,  U.  S.  A. 

Ycu  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  facts — to 
infoim  yoiuvelves  further  of  what  is  going 
on  i:i  America's  International  relations. 

In  that  way,  you  will  be  better  able  to  con- 
trlbi  te  your  reactions  to  the  trend  In  Ameri- 
can 'oreign  affairs. 
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CaXTCIAI.  Hon«  ik  wokld's  bistobt 
I    leed  not  stress  in  too  great  detail  at 
wha|  a  crucial  hour  you  come — one  of  the 


most  crucial  in  man's  history.  It  Is  a  time 
when  %  great  deal  of  confiicting  discussion 
on  the  so-called  Soviet  peace  offensive  min- 
gles with  dlsciission  of  controversial  Korean 
truce  terms;  the  forthcoming  Big  Three 
meeting  in  Bermuda;  and  a  score  of  other 
major  developments  on  the  world  scene. 

CKI8X8  nr  atANT  amxab 

within  but  a  few  short  days,  one  of  our 
principal  aUies  in  Western  Europe  goes  to 
the  polls  In  a  fateful  election. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
brave,  devout  Italian  people  will  prove  by 
their  ballots  once  again  their  friendship 
with  the  United  States  and  the  other  allied 
powers.  May  they  reaffirm  their  common 
effort  to  help  preserve  free  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions against  the  Internal  and  external 
menace  of  commiuiism. 

But  a  few  short  days  ago,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Mutual  Sec\irity  Director 
returned  from  a  historic  tour  of  a  crucial 
area  of  the  world,  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  an  area  of  which  we  have  known  (and 
of  which  some  of  us  have  cared)  far  too  little. 
It  is  an  area  which  is  today  a  vast  troubled 
sea  of  fermert— of  raging  nationalism. 

It  IS  a  sea  of  deepest  bitterness  between 
the  Arab  lands  and  Israel,  of  heated  con- 
troversy between  Great  Britain  and  Iran, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  India,  and 
Pakistan,  and  of  burning  dispute  In  many 
other  respects. 

Look  elsewhere  throughout  the  global 
scene  and  you  will  see  still  other  danger 
spots: 

Indochina,  over  which  the  French  nation 
has  bled  so  severely  and  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  recent  Conununlst  aggression-^ 
In  Laos; 

Malaya,  still  an  extremely  dangerovis  area 
of  Communist  subversion; 

Korea,  scene  of  more  bloody,  costly  fight- 
ing, and  scene,  moreover,  of  a  great  question 
mark  as  to  the  terms  for  the  proposed  truce; 
and 

Look  at  Aftica.  seething  in  ferment,  or 
South  America  where  communism  has  now 
established  a  beachhead  both  in  Guatemala 
and  in  British  Guiana;  South  America — 
where,  as  elsewhere,  age-old  conditions  of 
widespread  poverty,  disease,  and  Illiteracy 
lend  themselves  to  breeding  unrest  and  Insta- 
bUity. 

BXWAKX   or  OVXREMPHASIS   OM    ONX   AUA 

And  so,  with  this  world  picture  In  mind, 
the  first  point  that  I  shall  nuJce  is  that  we 
must  all  come  to  think  far  more  In  terms 
of  our  global  problems  and  less  In  terms  of 
what  might  be  called  pinpoint  problems. 

Far  too  often,  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  so  concentrate  ovir  attention  on  one  area 
of  the  world — on  one  country — that  we  have 
failed  to  remember  that  the  Communists 
are  at  work  in  all  areas  of  the  world. 

And  one  of  their  principal  tactics  is  to 
divert  our  attention  by  some  sideplay  which 
they  hope  will  preoccupy  us  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  fail  to  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  on  a  global  chessboard. 

MOST  or  CONQRSSS'  COMMnTZES  NOW  CONTKIB. 
im  TO  rOBZIGM  POLICT 

The  second  point  which  I  should  like  to 
make  is  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  is,  In 
cooperation  with  the  executive  branch,  play- 
ing a  greater  role  in  foreign  policy  today  than 
ever  before. 

Why  is  that?  It  is  because  so  many  of  the 
Congress'  committees  are  dealing  with  sub- 
jects with  terrific  international  effect.  But 
those  subjects  in  a  bygone  age  would  have 
been  considered  purely  domestic  in  nature. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  naturally  feel  that  my  own 
committee  has  the  basic  responsibilities,  and 
prerogatives  in  the  international  field. 

But  I  would  be  the  very  first  to  point  this 
out:  What  my  other  colleagues  do  and  say 
on  other  committees  is  of  deepest  Interest  on 
the  world  scene. 
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When  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con* 
elders,  as  It  Is  doing  now.  the  proposed  Brlck- 
er  amendment  on  constitutional  treaties  and 
executive  agreements,  it  Is  weighing  a  step 
fraught  with  international  oonsequencee. 

In  this  Instance  It  U  weighing  a  step  which. 
In  my  judgment,  could  lead,  however  worthy 
Its  objective,  to  the  most  harmful  of  con- 
sequences. It  could  gravely  jeopardize  the 
role  of  our  Chief  Executive  In  spearheading 
American  foreign  policy. 

There  is  another  key  bill  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  That  Is  the  bill  to 
carry  out  President  Eisenhower's  request  to 
the  Congress  for  admission  of  a40,000  refu- 
gees and  escapees. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  highest  foreign 
policy  leaders  of  oui  country,  this  legislation 
is  not  only  humanitarian  but  will  prove  a 
help  to  us  In  our  International  relations. 
And  with  appropriate  safegxiards  it  will  not 
In  the  slightest  harm  us  In  our  own  domes- 
tic affairs.  That  judgment  is  good  enough 
for  me,  on  the  basic  i»1nclple.  Differences 
over  details  within  the  bill  can  be  worked 
out,  I  feel  sure.  That  working  out  can  and 
should  be  accomplished  this  year. 

TRADE     bill's     rOREIGN     KFFWCT 

Turn  to  another  group.  When  the  House 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  considers  the 
Simpson  bill  on  reciprocal'  trade,  It  reviews 
a  problem  which  goes  directly  to  the  vital 
"pocketbook  nerve"  of  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

It  Is  a  nerve  on  which  foreign  peoples  are 
especially  sensitive,  in  these  difficult  times. 

I  have  expressed  myself  as  being  extremely 
dubious  of  some  ot  the  provisions  of  the 
Simpson  bill.  Thus,  for  example.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  effect  on  our  In- 
ternational relations  of  proposed  restrictions 
on  residual  fuel  oil.  Imported  from  our  very 
good  neighbor.  Venezuela. 

Consider  the  foreign  Impact,  when  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  considered,  as  It 
recently  did.  the  defense  production  law — 
with  the  issue  of  standby  controls,  of  priori- 
ties and  allocation  control.  That  commit- 
tee, too,  affected  foreign  policy. 

Why?  Because  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar  Is  one  of  the  most, crucial  subjects  to 
the  peoples  of  the  wwld.  If  the  American 
dollar  were  to  further  depreciate  In  p\ir- 
chaslng  power,  it  could  not  help  but  harm 
other  lands  throughout  the  world  whose  own 
currencies  are  intertwined  with  the  dollar. 

And  I  am  sure  that  you  could  elaborate 
on  this  point,  as  could  I.  You  could  cite 
the  international  repercussions  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  the  size  of  the  American  military 
budget;  the  repercxisslons  of  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
garding the  funds  for  the  State  Department 
and  the  proposed  damaging  rider  (now  fortu- 
nately killed)  relating  to  our  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  and  Its  specialized 
agencies. 

You  could  cite.  too.  the  forthcoming  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
.  Committee  on  reorganization  plans  affecting 
the  State  Department  and  the  Mutual  Secur- 
ity Agency,  and  the  decisions  of  still  other 
congressional  committees  all  of  which  play 
a  role  In  American  foreign  policy  today. 
Dotusnc,  roKKiGN  issrra  indissoluble 

Thus,  a  ways  we  must  carefully  weigh  the 
interrelationship  between  domestic  economic 
and  other  Interests  and  foreign  Interests. 
The  line  has  almoBt  become  indefinable. 
Often,  It  la  ptirely  artlficUL  'TtomesUc- 
and  "foreign"  are  one. 

America  wUl  be  helped,  by  and  large,  by 
sound  actions  which  promote  peace,  freedom, 
and  plenty  throxighout  the  world.  America 
will  be  hurt,  by  and  large,  by  that  which 
harms  the  chances  for  peace,  freedom,  and 
plenty  throughout  the  world. 

But  there  are  particular  domestic  reper- 
cussions of  foreign  actions.  There  are  re- 
percussions on  domestic  Indxistry  from  tariff 
legislation.    There  are  repercussions  on  tba 


taxes  you  pay  baaed  on  the  slae  of  our  fcveign 
aid  and  military  budget.  All  of  these  factors 
must  be  carefully  weighed. 

COMOaSSS'    INTERNAL    DOTBUNCBB    SBOUIO    BE 
MKITBB  IGNOaXB  MTOa  SXAOCXRATSD 

There  Is  a  third  point  which  I  should  like 
to  make  now.  It  concerns  the  Members  of 
Congress  themselves. 

J  need  not  tell  you  that  every  day  we 
read  In  the  newspapers  that  this  or  that 
Member  of  Congress  has  disagreed  with  some 
other  Members  of  Congrees  or  with  tl:^  ad- 
ministration. 

That  is- all  a  part  of  the  American  process. 
We  do  not  suppress  differences  of  opinion. 
We  bring  them  to  the  open  where  they  can 
be  expressed  clearly  and  cleanly. 

Thank  God,  we  Americans  can  differ,  with- 
out reflecting  on  one  another's  sincerity  or 
honesty. 

I  personally  have  recently  expressed  par- 
ticularly strong  views  on  American  foreign 
policy.     I  stand  by  those  views  100  po'cent. 

I  have  said  that  we  must  continue  our 
faith  In  the  United  Nations  as  a  great  In- 
•tniment  for  peace. 

I  have  said  that  we  must  continue  our 
faith  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion as  a  vital  unit  imder  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  that  the  Idea 
of  "going  it  alone"  Is  not  only  foUy.  It  Is 
sheer  suicide  In  today's  shrunken.  Inter- 
related world.  "Going  it  alone"  is  an  18th 
century  dreiun,  totally  out  of  place  in  the 
hard,  cold,  dangerous  atomic  world  at  the 
20th  century.  It  is  based  on  blind,  wishful 
t^^tlHng  of  the  most  perilous  scMi). 

Now.  all  of  these  views  differ  appreciably 
with  those  oi  some  other  members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  want  those  differences  Ignored  or 
glossed  over  as  "trivial." 

But  I  hc^ie  that  the  differences  In  our 
views  wUl  not  be  exaggerated  beyond  all 
proportions,  and  wlU  not  be  personalised 
and  characterized  as  a  "boxing  bout." 

We  are  not  trying  to  "defeat"  one  another 
personally.  I  hope  that  people  will  not  come 
to  think  of  this  clash  of  views  as  "Senator 
WiLKT  threw  a  verbal  blow  today  at  Senator 
Z,"  and  the  next  day  that  "Senator  Y  threw 
a  retaliatory  blow  at  Senator  Wilit." 

I  do  not  shrink  from  a  good  strong  con- 
test of  views,  nor  do  my  coUeagues,  particu- 
larly the  strong-minded  ones  who  differ 
with  me. 

But  I  do  plead,  as  I  beUeve  they  do.  for  a 
debate  of  ideas. 

We  are  discussing  issues,  not  men;  and 
there  is  no  reason  Why,  as  reasonable  men 
sitting  around  the  table,  we  cannot  narrow 
down  the  area  of  our  differences  and  Increase 
the  area  of  our  agreement. 

You  know,  we  Americans  art  a  Mpotia- 
minded  people. 

We  tend  to  think  In  terms  of  two  baseball 
teams  playing  one  another,  or  two  boxers  In 
the  prize  ring,  or  some  other  form  of  knock- 
down, drag-out  competition. 

But  one  can  carry  this  idea  of  competi- 
tion too  far.  And  one  can  think  scriely  In 
terms  of  personalities,  who  are  beating,  de- 
nouncing, blasting  one  another.  Instead  of 
Blmply  talking  over  the  issues. 

Of  course.  personaUtles  pUy  a  crucial  role. 
But  remember,  my  friends,  it  is  the  Issues 
which  are  at  stake  and  not  the  personalities. 

TRIBUTX  TO  BOB  TAPT 

Now  what  do  I  have  speclficaUy  in  mind? 
Of  course.  I  refer  specifically  to  my  recent 
difference  of  opinion  with  my  good  friend, 
the  able  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bob  Tatt. 

I  can  assise  you  that  there  Is  no  man  In 
the  Senate  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  respect. 
There  U  no  man  who  is  carrying  a  he«vi« 
burden,  or  carryUig  It  with  greater  wUllng- 
ness. 

There  Is  no  man  who  U  t^y^fS^P^Jf!^' 
neatly  more  conscientiously  to  do  that  whlcH 
he  feeU  U  best  for  our  beloved  Nation. 


He  Is  a  man  of  deepest  Intellectual  hon- 
eaty  who  believes  In  frankness,  and  who  lias 
no  time  tor  puss3rfootlng  or  Indirection. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  with  him.  Since 
entering  the  Senate  together  In  1939,  I  have 
had  my  differences  with  Bob  and  be  with 
me.  We  shall  have  differences  In  the  future. 
But  that  does  not  alter  for  one  moment  the 
fact  that  he  Is  trying  earnestly,  as  the  loyal 
captain  of  the  Eisenhower  team,  to  have  our 
country  find  the  way  which  will  best  serve 
its  Interest. 

In  speaking  out,  he  expresses  his  basic 
right  as  an  American  and  as  a  Senator. 

I  happen  to  differ  with  him  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  best  path  for  America.  But 
I  have  the  deepest  of  faith  in  our  ability 
to  sit  down  and  work  this  problem  out  to- 
gether with  our  coUeagues,  and  with  the 
executive  branch. 

Let  me  say,  too.  that  Senate  Taft  has 
expressed  views  which  refiect  the  sentiments 
of  deep  displeasure  among  many  of  the 
American  people  with  regard  to  certain  ques- 
tionable actions  and  irritating  inaction  by 
our  allies.  There  Is  no  blinking  at  that 
fact. 

I.  for  one.  want  tis  to  work  out  with  our 
allies  more  harmonious  and  effective  solu- 
tions to  common  vexing  problems.  I  refer, 
for  example,  to  the  issue  of  trade  and  ship- 
ping with  Communist  China,  a  subject  on 
which  we.  as  Americans,  have  the  strongest 
convictions. 

And  I  refer  to  other  Issues — none  of 
which  is  beyond  solution,  however,  and  none 
of  which  jxistlfles  any  mistaken  notion  of 
going  It  alone. 

CAPiroL-Bucunvx  tbamwobx  DsvBLOPma 

Now  I  should  like  to  state  a  fourth  point, 
and  that  Is  how  the  Congress  views  the 
administration. 

Let  me  say  that,  speaking  as  an  Amer- 
ican, I  am  proud  of  the  contributions  which 
the  new  administration  has  made  in  the 
field  of  American  foreign  policy.  I  repeat: 
I  say  that,  not  as  a  Republican,  but  as  an 
American. 

I  am  proud  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  in  spite  of  his  massive 
burdens  and  In  but  S  short  months,  he  lias 
blazed  new  trails  for  a  more  dynamic,  more 
effective  American  foreign  policy. 

To  my  mind,  his  speech  of  April  16  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Bdltors 
was  a  great  historical  dociunent.  Before 
any  of  you  leave  Washington,  I  urge  you  to 
get  a  copy  to  take  home  with  you.  The  fun 
text  was  carried  In  the  April  37  issue  of  the 
State  Department  Btilletln.  Tou  could  get 
that.  Or  you  could  order  It  In  vestpocket 
size  from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

That  speech  had  the  most  profound  and 
constructive  worldwide  repercussions.    Opin- 
ion generally  held  that  It  had  created  a  new 
atmosphere    In    International    relations.    It 
dealt  with  peace,  but  It  was  a  fighting  speech. 

And  the  truth  Is.  we  are  going  to  have  to 
fight  If  we  want  peace.  I  don't  mean  fight 
In  the  sense  of  a  shooting  war.  All  of  us  are 
hoping  and  praying  we  can  avoid  that.  But 
fight  as  a  man.  or  woman,  will  If  the  goal  U 
first  In  their  hearts,  and  If  they  want  to 
achieve  that  goal  as  they  never  wanted  any- 
thing before  In  their  lives. 

Tee;  I  am  proud  of  our  President. 

I  am  proud  of  his  White  House  team— of 
my  New  England  friend.  Gov.  fflierman 
Adams,  and  his  able  staff— working  night  and 
day,  iinder  gigantic  burdens  and  urgent 
deadlines. 

And  I  am  proud  of  our  Secretary  of  State. 
John  Foster  Dulles.  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
tor  closer  relations  with  Capitol  Hill.  Thla 
fact  has  constituted  a  tremendously  fine  con- 
tribution to  executlve-leglaUtlve  agreement. 
Moreover,  the  official  visits  ovwseas  whleh  he 
has  made  in  the  iHlef  time  since  he  has  come 
to  office  have.  I  beUeve,  omsUtuted  a  mag- 
nificent breatH  of  fresh  air  to  clear  out  the 
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somewhat  stale,  stagnant  air  of  previous  dis- 
cussions with  many  of  the  great  leaders  of 
allied  and  neutral  nations. 

Meanwhile,  here  In  Washington,  relations 
between  branches  have.  In  many  regards, 
been  Improving.  Instead  of  deteriorating,  as 
some  would  have  you  believe. 

81nce  January  20,  Secretary  Dulles  has  tes- 
tified at  over  31  committee  hearings.  He 
bas  attended  some  31  meetings  at  the  Capitol. 
For  brief  or  lengthy  appearances,  he  has  been 
on  the  Hill  on  60  separate  occasions  and  days. 

He  has  been  doing  everything  possible  to 
assure  teamwork,  as  has  my  very  able  friend. 
Oen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith. 

I  am  proud,  too,  of  the  record  of  Mutual 
Security  Director  Harold  Stassen.  He  has 
proven  the  ability,  the  Judgment,  the  stat\ire, 
which  so  many  Americans  have  come  to 
expect  from  him. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  differ 
at  times  with  any  and  all  of  the  leaders  whom 
I  have  praised,  but  It  docs  mean  that  I  re- 
spect them  and  I  respect  their  Judgment. 

This  praise  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  official 
courtesy,  I  assure  you.  It  Is  a  matter  of  truth 
and  fact. 

bttmujtt  ovzr  roizicN  pouct 
Now,  I  have  made  the  point  that  it  Is  not 
jMst  the  15  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  are  helping  to  per- 
form Congress'  foreign  policy  role,  nor  the  29 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  the  members  of  other  congres- 
sional committees  as  well. 

But,  after  all,  they  are  dealing  In  a  subject 
on  which  all  of  us  co\ild  stand  a  great  deal 
more  Information. 

So,  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues — most 
respectfully — to  exercise  the  greatest  caution 
in  their  words  and  deeds.  I  want  respect- 
fully to  urge  them  to  weigh  their  actions, 
not  Just  in  terms  of  how  those  actions  will 
be  applauded  In  Pocono,  but  In  terms  of 
what  the  reactions  will  be  throughout  the 
chaotic  world  of  1853. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  legislative  branch.  I  have 
a  deep  respect  for  the  work  of  631  individual- 
ists— no  2  of  whom  have  the  same  economic, 
political,  social,  geographic,  racial,  or  re- 
ligious backgroxind. 

But  I  want  to  say  very  frankly  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congressmen  who  are  not 
members  of  the  foreign  policy  committees 
should  have  a  stronger  sense  of  caution  and 
restraint  when  they  approach  the  dilBcult 
Xorelgn-pollcy  field. 

There  Is  too  much  Olympian  talk  today  on 
current,  complicated  issues  by  men — inside 
and  outside  of  Congress — who  simply  haven't 
bothered  to  study  the  facts,  but  are  simply 
voicing  preconceived  Ideas,  many  of  which 
went  out  with  the  horse  and  buggy.  It  la 
time  they  woke  up  to  that  fact,  instead  of 
unwittingly  deluding  themselves  and  our 
people,  however  patriotic  their  motives. 

I  am  not  simply  making  that  observation 
on  foreign-policy  issues.  I  say  that  we,  in 
t\im,  who  try  to  specialize  In  foreign  affairs. 
can  stand  a  lot  more  discretion  and  caution 
when  we  approach,  for  example,  the  milltarv 
field.  ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  too  many  folks  have 
become  overnight  experts  on  too  many  sub- 
jects. 

Remember,  when  you  approach  foreign 
policy,  this  is  a  varied,  stratified  world — with 
enormous  differences  in  thinking  and  back- 
ground. An  uninframed  man  in  Washing- 
ton cannot  fig\ire  out  by  intuition  what  Is  in 
the  mind  of  an  Egyptian  cotton  worker  or  a 
Hindu  peasant,  or  an  Andes  sheepherder,  Just 
on  the  basis  of  how  Americans  traditionally 
think. 

Too  many  Americans  have  the  notion  that 
we  can  wave  a  magic  wand  and  change  tha 
thinking  and  cultural  patterns  of  other  peo- 
ples overnight.  Too  many  Americans  think 
that  we  can  simply  walk  into  the  60-member 
United  Nations,  declare  a  policy,  and  have 
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Universally  acclaimed,  simply  becaiise  It 
so  eminently  good  In  our  own  Ameri- 
eyes. 
Fbreign  policy  is,  rather,  a  field  requiring 
Infl  lite  understanding,  infinite  patience,  In- 
finl  e  Judgment. 

mrruAi.  Am  anx  mbuts  8UPiH>aT 

Ni>w,  If  I  were   to  single  out  one  single 
fore  Ign-pollcy  bill  which  merits  oiir  atten- 
and  support  today,  it  Is  the  mutual- 
legislation. 

T  lis  legislation  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
A  merican  foreign  policy  in  this  era.  That 
con  erstone  must  be  preserved.  You  cannot 
chif  away  at  this  cornerstone  without  en- 
dan  ;erlng  the  structiire  of  the  entire  free 
wor;  d. 

selleve  the  administration  has  made  an 
extr>mely  good  prima  facie  ct^e  for  the 
mut  ual-ald  bill. 

T1  lere  are,  of  course,  going  to  be  changes 
In  the  bill.  The  administration  Itself  has 
sugg  ested  changes,  including  a  reduction  of 
som  i  $400  million  In  funds. 

I  >elleve,  however,  that  the  bill  will,  and 
shox  Id,  be  passed  substantlal.y  within  Its 
pres  snt  framework. 

W  ay  am  I  for  the  bill?  For  one  reason 
basi  ;ally.  It  Is  because  the  mutual-security 
bill  makes  operative  on  a  practical  basis 
the    first    law   of    native — self-preservation. 

Tlie  mutual-secwlty  bill  is  a  bill  to  pre- 
serv  i  your  country  and  mine  by  helping  to 
pres  irve  other  free  countries. 

It  is  definitely  not  a  giveaway  bill.  It  Is 
not  a  Santa  Claus  bill.  It  is  not  a  "starry- 
eyeci ,  heads  In  the  clouds"  bill.  It  was  de- 
velo  )ed  by  practical,  realistic  Americans  who 
hav«  reviewed,  from  every  conceivable  stand- 
point  of  actions  and  policies,  what  is  best, 
for  our  country. 

Tlie  total  cost  of  that  bill  Is  an  enormous 
one.  But.  infinitely  more  costly  Is  war.  and. 
in  pu-tlcular,  defeat  in  war. 

Let  care  be  exercised  as  we  review  pro- 
pose! further  economies  in  the  bill. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say,  "Let  us  chop  a 
couple  of  billion  dollars  from  the  bill."  or 
somd  other  arbitrary  figure.  But.  let  me 
point  out.  as  others  have,  that,  if  a  man  Is 
drov  nlng  10  feet  from  your  boat,  it  does  no 
goo<J   to  throw  him  a  lifeline  914  feet  long. 

So  too,  in  our  own  military  defense,  if  we 
need  X  number  of  bombers  and  Y  number 
of  fi|  ;hters,  we  had  better  have  that  number 
(anci  some  to  spare  besides) ,  because  the  life 
and  death  of  America  is  at  stake. 

Nc  one  realizes  more  keenly  than  I  the 
stagf  erlng  tax  burden  which  presses  down 
on  o  ir  American  people.  But  I  am  for  this 
mutual-aid  bill  for  one  reason — the  self- 
pre8<  rvatlon  of  our  country.  That  Is  my  goal. 
That!  is  my  obligation.    And  It  is  yours. 

coNCLimioir 

grateful  Indeed  for  the  opportunity 

having  been  with  you  this  afternoon.     I 

that  you  will  retxim  to  your  respec- 

;ommunitles  and  organizations  with  a 

I  er  fund  of  information  and  insight  into 

problems  of  your  Government. 

is  your  Government  and  it  Is  mine, 
for  us  to  maintain,  to  preserve,  so  that 
I  ay  be  worthy  of  the  great  responsibility 
lerltage  which  are  ours. 


House  Joint  Resolution  240 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroama 

IN  [the  houbx  of  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

MA   HOSMER.    Mr.    Speaker.  T  am 

seekl  ng  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 240  which  would  close  the  Mexican 


border  to  unescorted  minors.  The  rea- 
son for  my  crusade  is  to  protect  our 
youth.  At  the  present  time  minors  are 
free  to  roam  around  Mexican  border 
towns  with  little  restriction.  There  they 
have  easy  access  to  illegal  narcotics. 
But  a  slight  percentage  of  attempts  to 
smuggle  the  drugs  back  into  the  United 
States  are  intercepted. 

This  condition  is  a  contributing  cause 
of  the  epidemic  of  narcotics  addiction 
amongst  teenagers  in  California.  It  is 
a  needless  cause  which  easily  could  be 
eradicated  by  the  speedy  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  240. 

I  know  of  no  activities  on  the  part  of 
this  Congress  that  could  be  more  impor- 
tant than  aiding  in  the  battle  to  protect 
America's  youngsters  against  this  deadly 
menace. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  gravity  with  which  the  Mexican 
Government  itself  views  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs,  I  include  under  leave  to 
insert  extraneous  matter  a  recent  United 
Press  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  appear- 
ing in  the  columns  of  the  Long  Beach 
Independent  newspaper.  This  dispatch 
should  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the  serious 
proportions  of  the  illegal  narcotics  traffic 
in  Mexican  border  towns.  When  the 
nation  has  to  call  out  its  army  to  carry 
on  a  fight  against  illegal  narcotics,  the 
situation  is  indeed  serious  enough  to 
cause  concern  in.  and  action  on  the  part 
of.  its  immediate  neighbors. 

The  dispatch  follows: 
.  IiCkxico  Crrr. — Five  thousand  Mexican 
troops  were  ordered  to  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border  Satiu-day  to  halt  drug  and 
gunrunnlng  and  to  prevent  wetbacks  from 
slipping  Illegally  into  the  United  States. 

The  Army  announced  It  will  patrol  nearly 
1,500  miles  of  border  from  Mexican  to  Mata- 
moros  In  a  crackdown  on  multlmlllioil  dol- 
lar smuggling  operations. 

All  private  planes  landing  at  airports  with- 
in range  of  the  frontier  will  be  inrpected  by 
Mexican  military  squads. 

Officers  said  the  border  patrols  were  ordered 
strengthened  after  seizure  of  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  contraband  drugs  and  pro- 
hibited imports,  including  arms,  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1953. 

Patrols  also  will  attempt  to  prevent  Mexi- 
can aliens  from  crossing  the  border  iUegally 
In  search  of  seasonal  work  in  the  United 
Stetes. 

Thousands  of  wetbacks,  so  called  because 
many  of  them  Jump,  wade,  or  swim  the  Reo 
Grande,  have  been  reported  annually  il- 
legally entering  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California. 


Air  Force  Cuts  Proved  Dasf  eroat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  YORTY 

or  CALXrounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  tes- 
timony last  week  Gen.  Hoyt  8.  Vanden- 
berg,  a  truly  great  air  officer  and  patriot, 
completely  unmasked  the  cut-and -cover- 
up  technique  of  the  Defense  Department 
defeatists  who,  unable  after  several  at- 
tempts to  find  a  formula  for  getting  an 
adequate  Air  Force  without  adequate  ex- 
penditures, finally  in  rash  desperation 
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seized  upon  an  amount  at  random,  or- 
dered the  Air  Force  to  take  it,  and  then, 
of  course,  proved  themselves  imable  to 
rationally  or  accurately  explain  either 
why  the  specific  amount  was  decided 
upon  or  what  it  would  do  to  the  security 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

No  amount  of  fiscal  figure  Juggling  can 
hide  the  stark  fact  that  our  Air  Force  is 
being  restricted,  hampered,  slowed  down, 
and  reduced  at  a  time  when  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  increasing  her  already  more  pow- 
erful Air  Force  and  is  in  a  position  to 
make  air  atomic  attacks  on  the  United 
States  directly  from  bases  in  Russia  by 
flying  over  the  polar  cap  with  no  need 
to  cross  the  two  vast  oceans  which  too 
many  people  still  naively  rely  upon  to 
isolate    us    from    all    possible    actual 

combat.  .  ^    ^         „ 

Last  time  it  was  Pearl  Harbor.    We 
had  better  realize  that  next  time  it  will 
be  American  indvistrial  centers.    Never 
has  our  security  depended  to  such  an  ex- 
tent upon  adequate  air  power.  Obviously 
we  should  build  the  world's  most  power- 
ful Air  Force  as  soon  as  possible.    We 
were  moving  in  this  direction  until  Sec- 
retary Charles  E.  Wilson  took  over  like 
a  bull  in  a  china  closet  and  threw  the 
Air  Force  into  chaos  and  confusion.   The 
highly  experienced  Air  Force  persoimel 
were  good  enough  to  train  our  boys  to 
be  the  world's  best  pilots;  good  enough 
to  design  the  best  planes  in  the  world; 
good  enough  to  get  international  credit 
for  being  the  No.  1  deterrent  to  the  Rus- 
sians ;  but  not  good  enough  to  merit  even 
being  consulted  about  the  effects  of  the 
Air  Force  budget  figure  finally  seized 
upon  by  Mr.  Wilson.    Of  course.  Secre- 
tai  y  Wilson  knows  far  too  little  about  the 
job  he  is  in  to  consider  himself  an  air- 
povi  er  expert,  but  he  evidently  does.    His 
Assisstant  Secretary  for  Budgets.  W.  J. 
McNeil,  who  learned  the  science  of  air- 
power  as  a  newspaper  circulation  man- 
ager and  Navy  disbursing  officer,  seems 
to  be  the  man  who  guided  the  Secre- 
tary's hand  as  he  made  the  meat-ax 
slash.    A  secretary  not  capable  of  bet- 
ter weighing  and  recognizing  bad  advice 
should  not  be  in  a  position  to  destroy 
American  security. 


Gimaraaist  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAlivlBa 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced  two  bills  which  are  aimed 
at  warning  our  citizens  of  the  danger  of 
propaganda  material  which  is  being 
widely  distributed  in  this  country  by 
foreign  embassies,  legations,  and  other 
representatives  of  foreign  governments. 
I  cited  the  magazine  Now  Hungary, 
published  by  the  Hungarian  Legation 
here  in  Washington,  at  a  specific  exam- 
ple of  the  vicious  propaganda  which  Is 
being  used  in  an  attempt  to  undermine 
our  republican  form  of  government. 


I  have  since  learned  of  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  Standard- 
Times,  an  excellent  daily  newspaper, 
published  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  This 
series,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Everett 
S.  AUen.  of  the  Standard-Times,  ap- 
peared in  the  issues  of  January  29 
through  February  7,  1953.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  coverage  of  this 
vital  subject  which  I  have  seen,  in  mag- 
nificently documented,  and  serves  to 
provide  a  sharp  warning  to  those  com- 
placent enough  to  believe  that  Commu- 
nist propaganda  is  not 'a  threat  to  our 
way  of  life.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Stendard-Times  most  heartily  for  the 
spirit  of  public  service  which  prompted 
this  series. 

The  1st  and  10th  articles  in  this  se- 
ries were  introduced  into  the  Record 
on  February  18.  1953.  by  Mr.  Boland, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  have  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  second  in  this  series  of 
articles,  which  tells  how  a  Soviet  agent 
persuaded  the  United  States  to  wink  at 
the  fiow  of  Communist  propaganda: 
(Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   SUndard- 

Tlmes  ol  January  30,  1953 1 
Spread  or  Tbkason — Sovirr  Aczmt  PESffOADED 

Unmo  Statrs  To  Wink  at   Propaganda 

Flow 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

(Communist  propaganda  is  flooding  the 
American  people.  ThU  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  articles  that  will  show  what  this 
propaganda  seeks  to  achieve  and  who  are 
the  persons  and  organizations  behind  It. 
Most  of  the  stories  were  written  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.) 

Washington,  January  30.— The  Soviet 
Union's  biggest  registered  agent  in  the 
United  SUtes  violated  a  Federal  law  for  more 
than  3>/i  years  on  the  strength  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Justice.  Foiir 
Continent  Book  Corp..  55  West  56th  Street 
and  1947  Broadway.  New  York  City,  In  1950 
alone  distributed  In  the  United  States  more 
than  175  000  books,  phonograph  records  and 
periodicals.  The  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  says  such  of  this  material  as  was 
propaganda  should  have  been  labeled  and 
flled  with  the  United  States  Government 

From  AprU  1948  to  January  1952.  not  a 
single  scrap  of  paper  was  1*»'«1«^'".P;;°P*: 
ganda  by  this  corporation,  or  filed  with  the 
Justice  Department. 

DENT   bad  rAlTH 

Three  members  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
ReaUtratlon  Section.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice—one of  whom  now  has  been  convicted 
twice  of  espionage  for  the  Soviet  Union— 
advised  Four  Continent  as  to  the  laws  re- 
quirements. As  .  result  of  thte  advice  in 
wrlUng  Four  Continent  operated  as  if  Its 
buslnesk  were  not  covered  by  the  reglstra- 

"°Rebuked  by  a  critical  Senate  subcommit- 
tee Into  canceling  the  agreement  In  1952. 
the  Justice  Department  says  It  agreed  to 
nothing  and  the  memorandum  resulted  from 
an  interpreutlon  of  the  act  which  now  has 
been  changed.  There  was  no  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  Its  personneU  Justice  Department 
officials  declare. 

But  Senator  Ferguson.  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  described  the  episode  as  diabolical 
and  declared.  "I  find  an  Intent  to  aUow  sub- 
version m  this  particular  case."         __,  .^„. 

In  1948.  CyrU  J.  Lambkin,  now  a  resident 
of  Moscow,  was  president  and  treasurer  of 
Four  Continent.  In  Washington  he  con- 
ferred with  WUllam  E.  Foley,  chief.  Intern^ 
flecurlty   and  Foreign  Agenta   Registration 


Section,  Criminal   Division.  Department  of 
Justice:   Nathan  B.  L«nvln,  assistant  chief, 
and  with  Judith  Coplon.  a  Justice  Depart- , . 
ment  political  analyst. 

Miss  Coplon  later  was  found  guilty  of  es- 
pionage, although  appellate  courU  ruled 
both  convictions  invalid. 

RRVIEWEU    BT    ATrORMSTS 

Mr.  Lenvln  said  Miss  Ooplon's  Job  was  to 
determine  whether  material  was  political 
propaganda  within  the  meaning  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act.  Mr.  Foley 
described  her  position  at  the  meeting  with 
Lambkin  as  "merely  that  of  a  clerk."  and 
added,  "there  was  no  evidence  we  could  And 
that  Miss  Coplon  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  influencing  the  memorandum  opin- 
ion— and  it  was.  moreover,  reviewed  by  at- 
torneys." 

A  copy  of  the  memorandiim,  however, 
states,  "After  a  thorough  discussion,  the 
three  representatives  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment unanimously  agreed"  that  It  would  not 
be  considered  a  violation  of  the  labeling  pro- 
vision of  the  act  if  Four  Continent  omitted 
to  label: 

1.  Single  publications  of  political  nature 
addressed  to  State  Institutions,  universities 
or  colleges,  or  to  professors,  or  other  Indi- 
viduals. 

2.  Periodicals  going  to  subscribers  where 
subscriptions  are  for  single  copies. 

3.  Literature  of  a  political  nature  even  if 
It  Is  known  by  Four  Continent  that  the  In- 
dividual is  from  another  city  and  will  use  a 
train  or  other  means  of  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  return  to  his  home. 

The  law  statee  that  any  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal — and  Four  Qontlnent  Is  registered 
as  such,  even  though  It  denies  being  such 
an  agent — Is  required  to  register  and  laljel 
any  political  propaganda  which  he  believes 
or  Intends  to  be  disseminated  among  two  or 
rrore  persons.  In  order  to  transmit  this  mate- 
rial In  the  United  States  malls  or  by  any 
Instrument  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

HO    ONB   EVER    WONDERED 

Critics  later  pointed  out  that  any  material 
going  to  an  Institution  was  almost  certain 
to  be  seen  by  more  than  two  persons^  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  said  they  thou«it. 
single  copies  of  material  did  not  come  under 
the  act  and  that  Mr.  Lambkin  told  them 
he  did  not  handle  much  propaganda  any- 
how.   

ThtK,  for  3  years  and  8  months,  the  largest 
registered  agent  of  the  Soviet  Government 
m  this  country  was  not  labeling  any  Com- 
munist propaganda  which  It  disseminated. 
And  apparently  no  one  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment, durlnfe  all  this  time,  ever  won- 
dered why  Four  Continent,  a  dealer  In  thou- 
sands of  Items  yearly,  never  flled  a  single 
piece  of  propaganda  In  Washington. 

In  describing  the  1948  conference,  Mr.  Len- 
vln said  Lambkin  complained  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  hampering  the  free  flow 
of  scientific  Information  originating  In  the 
Soviet  Union  by  Its  Insistence  this  material 
be  flled  and  labeled.  Lenvln  commented. 
"We  received  protests  from  practlcaUy  every 
university  In  the  country,  and  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress." 

"If  anybody  protests,  you  do  not  enforce 
the  Uw?"  he  was  asked. 

"We  had  conferences  with  Mr.  Lambkin, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  others.  We 
tried  to  arrive  at  a  modus  vlvendl  between 
the  libraries  and  these  people  who  wanted 
this  material  for  study  so  they  could  obtain 

It." 

didn't  want  to  mark  rr 

"They  still  could  have  obtained  It  if  It 
had  been  labeled  according  to  tow,  couldnt 

they?"  ^  ,  ... 

"Lambkin  said  he  didn't  want  to  mark  it 
because  It  would  cost  too  much  money."       ^ 

Lenvln  said  they  accepted  at  "face  value 
Lambkin's  statement  that  political  propa- 
ganda constituted  UtUe  of  his  business,  and 
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tlMt  in  tbe  eonfcrenee  memonmdum.  they 
were  not  referring  to  tliat  type  of  material. 
lieoTln  eald  Lambkin  made  no  mention  of 
tbe  New  Times,  a  publication  twice  cited 
as  an  Internationally  circulated  Communist 
publication,  published  In  Moscow.  The 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlritles 
said  of  New  Times.  "lU  purpose  is  obviously 
to  guide  the  poiicy  of  Communist  Parties 
throughout  the  world." 

In  Pour  Continent's  report  of  sales  and 
dissemination,  which  It  Is  compelled  to  file 
with  the  Justice  Department  as  a  foreign 
agent.  It  states  It  distributed  33,000  copies  of 
Mew  Times  in  a  single  year. 

TaKKXICOOUS    PKESSUKS 

Mr.  Foley  now  believes  the  law  also 
applies  to  single  copies  of  political  propa- 
ganda. 

"Why  did  you  change  yotir  view? 

•TTiafs  obvious,  isn't  it?  It  became  clear 
that  some  of  those  on  the  Hill  (Members  of 
Congress)  disagreed  with  our  interpretation. 

"Anybody  can  make  a  mistake,**  Foley 
continued.  "The  Job  of  administering  is  not 
an  easy  one,  and  we  had  tremendous  pressure 
from  educational  Institutions  and  libraries. 
It  doesnt  mean  we  made  a  mistake  before, 
I  am  siire  there  was  no  bad  faith,  and  par- 
ticularly since  Four  Continent  denies  it  is 
a  foreign  agent,  a  cotirt  might  even  uphold 
our  previous  interpretation." 

Mr.  Foley  said  he  dldnt  get  the  subcom- 
mittee's report  until  January  1952.  In  the 
same  month,  he  wrote  Allan  Markoff,  cur- 
rently president  and  treaswer  of  Four  Con- 
tinent, "in  essence"  that  all  political  propa- 
ganda which  is  distributed  by  the  corpora- 
tion mtist  be  properly  labeled  and  tiled. 

UP  TO  TOVM  CONTINENT 

"A  year  has  elapsed.  Is  Four  Continent 
eomplying?"  Mr.  Foley  was  asked  on  Jan- 
uary 8. 

He  said  the  Jvistlce  Department  receives 
from  the  company  copies  of  "everything  that 
la  propaganda."  They  also  get  a  statement 
of  sales  and  dissemination. 

"That  leaves  the  definition  of  propaganda 
up  to  Four  Continent.  On  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  don't  you  think  their  Ideas  and 
yours  on  the  subject  might  vary?" 

"Very  likely  we  might  disagree."  said  Mr. 
Vtoley. 

"Are  they  labeling  everything  that  Is  prop- 
aganda?" 

"8o  far  as  we  know — even  single  copies. 
We  have  fairly  good  reason  to  think  they  are 
eomplying  with  the  act." 

COMPLrnCLT    CANCZLCD 

"And  the  memorandum,  or  agreement,  of 
AprU  8.  1948,  with  Mr.  Lambkin  ia  com- 
pletely canceled?" 

"Completely." 

"And  if  I  were  to  buy  a  single  copy  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  from  Four  Continent 
that  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  if  it  were  un- 
labeled?" 

"Yes." 

"What  does  the  label  sayT* 

"Something  to  the  effect  that  "This  mate- 
rial is  published  or  distributed  by  Four  Con- 
tinent Publishing  Co.,  registered  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  as  an 
agent  of  the  All-Soviet  Book  Combine.  This 
Indicates  neither  approval  nor  disapproval 
ct  tbe  United  States  Government.' " 

BTXLX,    XnrLAMELMD 

Two  days  later,  on  January  10,  I  walked 
Into  the  Fo\ir  Continent  book  shop  on  56th 
Street.  Just  off  Aveniie  of  the  Americas,  and 
Iwagbt  copies  of  tbe  News.  New  Times,  the 
magadne  Soviet  Union,  and  "American 
WcH-kers  LocA  at  tbe  Soviet  Union." 

They  all  were  publlsbed  in  Moscow,  an 
iw.re  either  pro-U.  S.  S.  R.  or  anti-United 
Statea.  or  both — and  all  tinlabeled. 


Coannanist  Prvpafaa^ 

EXTENSION  OP  RESffARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  ORXo 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tc  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
BJ 1  article  by  Mr.  Everett  S.  Allen,  of  the 
Si  andurd-Times.  published  in  New  Bed- 
fc  rd,  Mass.  This  is  the  third  in  a  series 
of  10  articles  on  the  subject  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  It  tells  how  a  firm  in 
Ni  !W  York  funnels  United  States  patents 
to  Russia: 

[From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times  of  January  31.  1963 1 

SFttCAO   or  TaXASON — FntM    Funnels   Untted 

States  Patents  to  Soviet 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

fCommxmist  propaganda  is  flooding  the 
Aiierican  people.  This  is  the  third  in  a 
se  -ies  of  articles  that  will  show  what  thlii 
pr  spaganda  seeks  to  achieve  and  who  are  the 
pe  rsons  and  organizations  behind  it.  Most 
of  the  stories  were  written  in  Washington 
New  York.) 
Washington,  January  31. — The  Four  Con- 
tinent Book  Corp.,  which  the  United  States 
Ji|stlce  Department  assisted  for  more  than  3 
in  violating  the  Foreign  Agent  Regis- 
tration Act,  was  accused  of  "legal  espionage" 
1947.  Four  Continent  purchases  at  least 
,000  worth  of  periodicals  and  publications 
yeju"ly  in  the  United  States,  Including  Oov- 
publications  on  scientific  nnd  tech- 
nlt;al  matters.  Orders  for  these  purchases 
received  from  Mezhdu  Narodnaya  Kniga, 
Moscow  export  and  import  organization 
d^lng  with  books  and  periodicals. 

NTearly  8  years  ago.  Representative  Thom- 
Republlcan  of  New  Jersey,  then  chair- 
of  the  Hoiise  Un-American  Activities 
Cdmmlttee,  said  the  Russians  had  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Patent  Office  virtual- 
ly every  Industrial,  chemical,  and  military 
ps  tent  that  had  been  registered. 
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stents  obtained  by  the  Russians  Included 
de  signs  for  planes,  tanks,  guns,  ammunition, 
fliE-control  apparatus,  aircraft  and  weapon 
parts  and  accessories,  bombsights,  range- 
fix  ders,  and  minesweepers.  Since  1927,  Rus- 
sii  has  refused  to  give  the  United  States  a 
single  patent. 

Some  patents  for  the  Soviet  were  ob- 
ta  ned,  Thomas  asserted,  through  a  "dummy 
agency"  called  the  Four  Continent  Book 
C<  rp.,  then  located  at  253  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
Y<Tk.  The  concern's  letterhead  described  It 
as  being  engaged  in  the  importation  from 
Russia  of  "new,  old,  and  rare  books." 

Pour  Continent's  present  officers  Include 
Alan  Markoff,  president  and  treasurer: 
Staya  Beresky,  also  known  as  Shaya  Budin. 
vl(«  president:  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Nadner 
Mi  irkoff,  secretary.  Predecessors  to  this  or- 
gs Qizatlon  were  Amkniga  Corp.,  dissolved 
February  4,  1936,  succeeded  by  Book  Knlga 
Ccrp..  which  was  followed  In  1939  by  Book 
Ki  ilga.  Inc. 

[n  1939  Justice  Jennings  Bally  in  Federal 
CO  irt,  Washington,  D.  C,  imposed  a  fine  on 
thfe  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of 
Bciok  Kniga,  Raphael  Rush,  Morris  Liskin. 
and  Norman  Weinberg,  after  they  pleaded 
guilty  to  willful  omission  of  Information 
f r<  m  a  registration  statement  filed  with  the 
Uiited  States  State  Department  under  the 
Ri  reign  Agent  Registration  Act.  A  second 
Im  Uctment  for  falling  to  register  under  tbe 
ae;  named  Book  Kniga,  Inc..  and  one  Boris 
Ni  colsky. 


Book  Knlga,  Inc.,  was  discontinued  in  De- 
cember 1939  and  its  president  was  reported 
to  have  returned  to  Russia.  Assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  Book  Knlga,  then  located  at  253 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  were  acquired  by 
Cyril  J.  Lambkin,  who  became  president  and 
treasurer  of  Four  Continent,  the  latter  in- 
corporated March  25,  1940,  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Beresky  (Budin)  also  was  associated 
with  Fotir  Continent  under  the  Lambkin 
administration.  In  1948  Allan  Markoff, 
present  president  of  the  company,  bought 
Mr.  Lambkin's  interest,  and  in  1951  Mrs. 
Markoff  became  secretary,  replacing  Beresky, 
who  remained  with  the  corporation  as  vice 
president. 

Lambkin,  after  selling  his  shares  in  the 
corporation,  retained  temporarily  his  title  of 
president  and  left  for  Moscow,  where  bis 
family  resides.  He  continued  as  nominal 
president  for  approximately  a  year,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Markoff  succeeded  to  the  title. 

Markoff,  born  in  Russia,  is  a  naturalized 
United  States  citizen.  In  1930  he  solicited 
advertising  for  technical  publications 
printed  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  Inreklama  Service,  registered  ad- 
vertising representative  for  Amtorg  Trading 
Corp.,  official  trading  agency  of  the  U.  8.  6.  R. 
in  the  United  States. 

MEcruta  MEvxa  held 

In  a  New  York  newspaper  dated  January 
10.  1941.  in  an  article  concerning  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American  Peace  Mobili- 
zation, a  quotation  was  Included  from  a 
letter  written  by  A.  Markoff.  In  this  quota- 
tion. Invitation  was  extended  to  the  re- 
cipient to  attend  a  discussion  group.  The 
American  Peace  Mobilization  has  been  cited 
by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  a  Communist  enterprise. 

Mr.  Markoff  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
he  knew  about  the  letter,  that  he  sent  it  out 
Inviting  some  friends  and  neighbors  for  a 
social  evening  at  his  home.  He  said  he 
didn't  think  the  meeting  was  under  auspices 
of  the  American  Peace  Mobilization  and 
that  anyway  it  never  was  held  because  be 
was  busy  that  night. 

As  of  September  21,  1951.  Mr.  Markoff  was 
a  member  of  the  International  Workers 
Orders  and  had  been  for  several  years.  The 
rwo  has  been  cited  repeatedly  by  commit- 
tees on  un-American  activities  and  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  as  subversive 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  and  closely  knit 
organizations  among  the  Communist-front 
movements. 

Mr.  Mt^rkoff  said  he  was  aware  it  has  been 
listed  under  what  they  described  as  the  list 
of  the  Attorney  General.  He  also  has  served 
on  the  cultural  and  membership  commit- 
tees of  lodge  500  of  the  Jewish  People's 
Fraternal  Order,  an  afllliate  of  the  IWO. 
Markoff  also  was  invited  to  invest,  and  sig- 
nified agreement  in  People's  Radio  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  cited  as  subversive  and  Conunu- 
nlst,  but  he  told  the  subcommittee  be  did 
not  think  that  ever  came  off. 

MAT   HAVB  ATTENMCD 

Asked  if  be  ever  bad  attended  meetings 
under  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship,  he  replied,  "Pos- 
sibly, yes."  He  also  testified  it  was  very  pos- 
sible that  he  bad  attended  and  participated 
in  meetings  or  dinners  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade. 
Both  organizations  have  been  cited  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  by  tbe  United  States 
Government.  ^ 

Mrs.  Markoff,  a  native  of  Russia  and  de- 
rivative citizen  of  the  United  States  by  vir- 
tue of  her  father's  citizenship,  worked  for 
20  years  for  the  American-Russian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  until  it  folded  up  in  June 
1950.  In  October  1950,  she  Joined  the  Fovir 
Continent  Book  Corp.  Under  oath  she  testi- 
fied sbe  was  a  former  member  of  tbe  IWO 
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and  that  she  may  bave  been  a  memlwr  ot 
Its  cultural  committee,  but  bad  dropped  out 
of  the  organization. 

The  late  Abraham  Markoff.  brother  of 
Allan,  was  bead  of  tbe  Communist  Party 
Workers'  School  in  New  York. 

Pour  Continent  obtains  most  of  the  litera- 
ture which  it  selU  from  Mezhdu  Narodnaya 
Knlga  in  Moscow.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
year  the  New  York  firm  orders  from  a  cata- 
log the  material  It  will  receive  during  the 
next  12  months.  Volimie  of  business  In- 
cludes at  least  30.000  periodicals  a  year  and 
purchases  in  Moscow  total  $35,000  to  »40,000 
yearly.  Best  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  Pour  Continent  spends  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  of  the 
United  States  Is  $3,000.  In  most  cases,  the 
quantity  of  each  particular  publication  is  a 
single  copy. 

LOOSE  nrrEKPaETATION 

Although  Pour  Continent  is  registered  with 
the  United  States  Government  as  a  foreign 
agent,  it  does  not  accept  tbe  designation  it- 
self. The  interpretation  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act,  Markoff  thinks,  is 
"a  rather  loose  Interpretation  and  required 
that  registration  be  made."  Nevertheless. 
Four  Continent  purchases  material  here  for 
the  Moscow  organization,  which  is  its  only 
client:  the  Moscow  establishment  makes  the 
determination  as  to  what  U  to  be  purchased 
in  the  Unit«l  SUtea.  and  Four  Continent 
Is  paid  for  its  services. 

Four  Continent  registered  voluntarily  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  "taking  the  line 
of  self-preservation  and  limiting  itseU  to  the 
law's  provisions  with  exception  of  the  open- 
ing that  was  provided  by  the  agreement  with 
the  Foreign  Agent  Section"  (of  the  Justice 
Department)   Markoff  said. 

He  was  asked,  "You  sUted  that  much  or 
the  materUl  disseminated  by  your  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States  is  scientific  In- 
formation?" 
"That  Is  ctMTect." 

-Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  all  of  the 
literature,  political,  allegedly  scientific,  and 
otherwise,  which  comes  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  in  fact,  partially,  if  not  entirely, 
slanted  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Government?** 

icArna  or  opinion 
"That  is  a  matter  of  opinion-    I  couldnt 
pass  Judgment." 

On  March  14,  1952.  Nathan  B.  Lenvln. 
assistant  chief.  Internal  Security  and  Foreljtn 
Agents  Registration  Section,  Criminal  Divi- 
sion. Department  of  Justice,  told  Senator 
Ferguson,  Republican,  Michigan,  the  Justice 
Department  intended  to  prosecute  Foxir  Con- 
tinent for  violation  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act. 

Lenvln,  telling  a  Senate  subcommittee 
about  the  Justice  Department's  memoran- 
dum which  virtually  rendered  the  act  of  no 
value  as  far  as  Four  Continent  was  con- 
cerned, cc«nmented.  "We  said  to  Lambkin, 
it's  up  to  you  to  see  there  is  a  label  on  this 
stuff.  I  knew  nothing  to  reveal  this  was 
political  propaganda  because  of  our  under- 
standing." 

"Why  dont  jrou  go  out  and  prosecute  tnis 
fellow  whom  you  claim  doublecrossed  you?" 
asked  Senator  Fiacnsow. 

"That  Is  exactly  why  we  are,"  Lenvln 
repllecL 

DCTTXCTTLT   TO   F«OV« 

On  January  8. 1953,  WUllam  B.  Foley,  chief, 
Internal  Security  and  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Section,  Criminal  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  said  he  anticipated  no  at- 
tempt to  prosecute  Four  Continent  for  past 
violations  b«»U8e.  "It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  bad  faith."  ^^^^ 

Senator  Ferguson  was  more  blunt.  "TtiIs 
agreement,  or  memorandum,  was  one  of  the 
most  clever  moves  Imaginable  to  allow  re- 
cipients of  Communist  propaganda  to  get 
it  without  labels  on  It.  It  pUyed  right  Into 
the  bands  of  tbe  communists. 


Iforeover,  because  of  tbe  Justice  Depart- 
ment's agreement — which,  in  effect,  gave  con- 
sent for  Four  Continent's  violation  of  tbe 
Federal  statute — any  American  Jury,  believ- 
ing in  fair  play,  probably  would  feel  tbe 
company  bad  a  right  to  do  what  it  did." 


Commoaist  Propaf  and* 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
In  the  Record  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Everett  S.  Allen,  of  the 
Standard-Times,  of  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
on  the  subject  of  Communist  Propa- 
ganda 

This  splendid  article  relates  how  for 
more  than  5  years  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  blocked  Justic  De- 
partment efforts  to  expose  propaganda 
activities  of  the  Soviet-bloc  Embassies: 

(Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times  of  February   1,   1953) 

Sp«ead  or  TSEASON — Acheson   Blocked 

Errorrs  To  Expose  Peopaganda 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

(Communist  propaganda  Is  flooding  the 
American  people.  This  Is  the  fourth  In  a 
series  of  articles  that  will  show  what  thU 
propaganda  seeks  to  achieve  and  who  are  the 
persons  and  organizations  behind  it.  Most 
of  the  stories  were  written  In  Washington 
and  New  York.) 

Washington,  January  31. — ^For  more  than 
5  years,  former  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
blocked  Justice  Department  efforts  to  expose 
Communist  propaganda  activities  stemming 
from  the  Soviet-bloc  Embassies  in  this  coun- 
try The  State  Department  twice  has  ruled 
that  consular  and  diplomatic  officials  en- 
gaged In  informational  activities  do  not  have 
to  register  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  are  not  required  to  label  their 
propaganda. 

Thus  granted  lmm\mlty  from  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  the  Embassies,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Soviet  and  satellites 
became  centers  of  propaganda  dissemination. 
Alarmed  by  the  growth  of  this  traffic,  the 
Justic  Department  asked  for  State  Depart- 
ment reconsideration,  but  the  original  opin- 
ion still  stands. 


SPOTLIGHT  SITUATION 

Within  recent  months,  angry  Senators 
have  spotlighted  this  situation  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  has  been  more  action  by  the 
State  Department  since  last  March  than  at 
any  time  since  1947.  But  there  U  stUl  no 
reversal  of  State  Department  policy. 

until  last  July,  a  Soviet  Embassy  official, 
now  Moscow  bound  and  accused  of  heading  a 
spy  ring  to  gather  United  States  military  se- 
c?L  was  in  charge  of  the  principal  Russian 
propaganda  publication  which  claimed 
SSSSry  from  the  Federal  registration  law 

Yuri  V.  Novlkov.  second  secretary  of  the 
Embassy  directed  the  publication  In  Wash- 
SSf  Ji  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  informatton  Bulle- 
iSr?)^  Snuary  15,  the  Unlt«l  State. 
Bt^te  Department  requested  his  recall  to 
Rj£a^?S  naming  blm  as  an  esplonag- 

'iLX'^lS^^nd  to  tbe  antl-Unlted  8Ut« 
pro-SoTlet  pubUcatton  wblcb  wm  circulatwl 


through  tbe  United  States,  Senator  MoCab- 

EAN,  of  the  Internal  Security  Committee,  de- 
clared, "An  ambassador  has  no  more  right 
to  disseminate  information  looking  toward 
the  destruction  of  our  Government  tliaa 
anyone  else." 

ACHESON    OrVCS    OPINIOW 

In  a  letter  dated  March  13,  1947,  Acheaon, 
then  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  first  advised 
ttie  United  States  Attorney  General  that  the 
Department  of  State  considered  informa- 
tional activities  as  being  "within  the  scope 
Of  the  proper  functions  of  foreign  diplomatic 
and  consular  ofllcers."  On  August  15,  1951, 
the  Justice  Department  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  reexamine  the  question,  and  on 
September  17,  1961,  the  Department  of  SUta 
declined  to  change  its  position. 

Friendly  nations  have  made  no  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  this  State  Department- 
created  loophole  which,  in  effect,  ham- 
strings the  only  law  the  United  States  has 
to  reveal  propaganda  sources.  Such  nations 
keep  this  ooimtry  posted  on  all  their  Infor- 
mational activities,  and  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  do  anything  they  are  not  now  do- 
ing if  the  Registration  Act  were  made  to 
apply  to  foreign  embassies. 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Department 
said  on  January  9  the  Department  was,  and 
is,  opposed  to  canceling  the  exemption  from 
registration  presently  enjoyed  by  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers.  He  said  no  useful 
purpose  would  be  served,  enforcement  would 
be  difficult,  such  a  move  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  would  antagonize 
friendly  governments. 

"It  would  violate  the  spirit.  If  not  the 
principle  of  diplomatic  immunity,"  he  told 
the  Standard-Times,  "and  probably  would 
provoke  concerted  protest  from,  other  na- 
tions— which  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  would  welcome. 
Moreover,  the  Registration  Act  does  not  for- 
bid propaganda,  but  only  provides  for  re- 
quirements Intended  to  disclose  its  nature 
and  origin.  Material  originating  In  foreign 
embassies  already  is  clearly  marked  as  to 
its  origin,  so  the  purpose  of  the  act  la 
served." 

STILL  PUBLISH  MATERIAl. 

The  State  Department  representative  said 
only  Hungarian  and  Rumanian  Embassies, 
of  all  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  represented 
here,  continue  to  publish  material  for 
United  States  dissemination,  and  this  is  "not 
appreciable."  The  Hungarian  publication 
appears  monthly:  the  Rumanian,  once  a 
week.  "Both  countries,"  said  the  State  De- 
partment official,  permit  the  United  States 
to  distribute  much  information  in  their  re- 
spective nations. 

(On  August  17,  1951,  WlUlam  B.  Foley. 
Chief,  Internal  Security  and  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Section.  Criminal  Division,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  said  he  had  no  personal 
doubts  that  the  Rumanian  News,  publication 
distributed  in  the  United  States  by  the  Ru- 
manian Embassy,  is  straight  Communist 
propaganda.) 

The  State  Department  spokesman  called 
attention  to  the  fact  the  Department  ordered 
the  Polish  Embassy  last  March  to  cease  aU 
press  releases  and  publications,  in  August 
1952  told  the  Polish  Research  and  Informa- 
tion Biireau  to  close  within  24  hours,  and 
stopped  publication  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  Infor- 
mation Bulletin. 

"By  diplomatic  means,  rather  than  by  law 
enforcement."  he  said,  "we  have  achieved  tbe 
aim  and  effect  of  the  registration  act." 

The  Justice  Department  disagrees  with  tbe 
State  Department.  Its  officers  have  drafted. 
for  possible  congressional  consideration  dur- 
ing this  session,  proposed  legislation  which 
would  bring  under  the  act  every  member  of 
a  legation  except  the  Ambassador. 


DISAOEBI  WITH   EULIMe 

Members  of  the  Internal  Security  Subeoas- 
mlttee.  whose  report  in  January  1»M  » 
credit*^  at  least  in  part  with  stiffening  SUU 
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f  Department  policy  toward  prope^nda  from 

i  erabaasles,  do  not  agree  with  the  diplomatic 

Immunity  ruling  either. 

Headed  by  then  Senator  O'Conor.  Demo- 
crat, of  Maryland,  they  reported,  "How  any 
resp>onslbIe  officer  of  this  Oovemment  can 
conclude,  after  glancing  at  the  reams  of 
Communist  propaganda  disseminated  In  this 
country  by  foreign  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers,  that  the  dissemination  of  such  Com- 
munist propaganda  Is  a  proper  diplomatic 
function  and,  therefore,  that  such  propa- 
ganda need  not  be  labeled  In  accordance  with 
IMTOvlslons  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act,  Is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
subconunlttee." 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  allowed  any  Informational  activities 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  friendly  na- 
tions. Including  France,  Britain,  and  the 
Netherlands,  maintain  information  service 
here  separate  from  their  embassies.  More- 
over, all  the  latter  have  registered  and  have 
made  full  disclosure  of  money  spent,  and 
employees  hired,  and  amount  and  scope  of 
Jnformatlon  distributed. 

The  U.  8.  S.  R.  Information  Bulletin  em- 
ployed five  Americans,  under  the  direction 
of  Novlkov.  One  of  them,  Robert  Kreislnger, 
native  of  Brooklyn,  received  shortwave  press 
summaries  of  items  appearing  In  Russian 
newspapers;  he  estimated  the  Bulletin's 
frej-llst  circulation  at  approximately  five 
thousand.  Only  advertising  was  that  of  the 
Four  Continent  Book  Corp.  Mr.  Kreislnger 
was  a  former  member  of  the  International 
Workers  Order,  an  organization  cited  as 
subversive  and  Communist,  and  he  sold 
U.  8.  S.  R.  5-year  plan,  7-percent  bonds  In 
1941. 

wouczD  roa  owi 

Another  American.  lYavls  K.  Hedrick.  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  He  esti- 
mated maybe  30,000  was  top  circulation  of 
the  twice-monthly  publication  which  was 
printed  In  the  Advance  Printing  Co.,  New 
Tork.  Hedrick  was  a  labor  writer  for  the 
United  States  Office  of  War  Information  In 
New  Tork  in  1943;  he  later  was  Washington 
correspxjndent  and  business  manager  for 
Federated  Press,  cited  as  Communist-con- 
trolled. He  also  was  former  Washington 
correspondent  for  Tass  News  Agency,  Soviet 
International  news  syndicate. 

A  representative  of  the  secxirlty  control 
subcommittee  evaluated  the  Bulletin  as 
"negative  In  Its  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  and  something  that  should  not  have 
been  circulated  In  this  country." 

But  when  the  State  Department  stopped 
the  Bulletin's  publication,  it  was  not  because 
of  Its  content,  but  because  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
K  was  putting  the  squeeze  on  our  propaganda 

magazine  abroad,  a  publication  entitled 
"Amerlka." 

The  United  States  used  to  send  the  mate- 
rial It  wished  to  Include  in  Issues  of  Amerika 
to  the  U.  8.  S-  R-  for  censorship  and  approval. 
They  sent  It  back  to  us,  the  magazine  was 
published  and  approximately  50,000  copies 
were  sent  to  them  for  distribution.  The 
U.  8.  S.  R.  then  returned  the  unsold  copies. 
Finally  the  number  of  unsold  copies  reached 
more  than  30,000:  "nobody  wants  to  buy  It 
over  here,"  said  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

BATS    ACnON    BETALIATOSr 

8o  the  State  Department  stopped  the  U.  8. 
8.  R.  Information  Bulletin  and  did  not  send 
Amerika  overseas  any  more.  "Stoppage  of 
the  U.  8-  8.  R.  Information  Bulletin."  said 
a  State  Department  spokesman,  "was  entirely 
retaliatory;  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
content."  (Content  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  Infor- 
mation Bulletin  was  not  submitted  to 
United  States  autliorlties  prior  to  publlca- 
Uon.) 

Senator  Texguson  (Republican,  Michigan) 
of  the  Seciirity  Contrcrt  Subcommittee  com- 
mented, "In  view  of  the  fact  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
bad  not  yet  actually  fcn-bldden  us  to  send 
tlMm  Amcnka.  I  tlilnk  the  State  Depart- 


in  enfs  decision  also  may  have  been  Influ- 
e<  iced  by  the  senate  suboonunlttee's  report." 

He  added.  "We  have  had  a  studied  program 
ol  appeasement  to  the  left  wing  and  the 
O  (mmunists  on  the  part  of  Government  offl- 
clils,  and  every  rule  and  order  has  been 
d(  signed  so  as  not  to  arouse  any  111  will  from 
tl  em. 

"It  can't  all  be  stupidity;  there  Is  an  Intel - 
111  ;ent  study  in  much  of  this.  Obvlotisly,  I 
&i  ticlpate  a  completely  different  view  under 

new  Secretary  of  State." 


GmuBonUt  Propacaada 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
U.  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  fifth  in  a  series 
Ol  articles  on  Communist  propaganda 
a  tivities,  written  by  Mr.  Everett  S. 
Alen.  of  the  Standard-Times,  of  New 
B  >dford,  Mass. 

In  this  very  fine  article  Mr.  Allen  out- 
liies  the  aims    of  Communist  propa- 
gi  inda,  and  names  some  of  the  organiza- 
tians  and  persons  behind  it. 
llYom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard 

Times  of  February  2.  1953 1 

S]  mzAD    or    TaxASON — Commitnist     Wkiters 

Orm  SoMCTHiNG  roa  Etxhtboot 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

(Communist  propaganda  Is  flooding  the 
Anerlcan  people.  This  Is  the  fifth  in  a 
s<ries  of  articles  that  will  show  what  this 
propaganda  seeks  to  achieve  and  who  are 
tie  persons  and  organizations  behind  it. 
M  ost  of  the  stories  were  written  In  Wash- 
ligton  and  New  York.) 

Washington,  February  2. — We  must  view 
c<  mmunlsm  in  every  form  as  a  kUler,  as 
tlough  Its  advocates  were  shooting  at  us. 
Ii  Korea,  they  are  firing  bullets  at  us;  in 
Anerica  they  are  firing  propaganda,  and 
biith  can  murder  and  destroy  unless  effec- 
tl  re  countermeasures  are  taken. 

This  is  the  grim  view  of  Communist  prop- 
a(  anda  taken  by  Senator  McCAaaAN,  Demo- 
ci  at,  of  Nevada,  veteran  fighter  against  the 
M3SCOW  doctrine  on  all  fronts.  McCAaaAN 
spearheads  the  most  forthright — and  to 
sc  me,  drastic  proposals  to  halt  what  he  con- 
si  lers  a  Kremlin-dictated  effort  to  wreck 
tt  e  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Nevada  Senator  would  make  it  a 
ci  Ime  to  circulate  Communist  propaganda 
Ir  the  United  States;  no  distribution  of 
qi  lestionable  material  would  be  permitted 
w  thout  Jiistlce  Department  approval.    . 

wotTLO  SHxrr  orr  sxtpplt 

This  would  shut  off  the  supply  of  propa- 
gsnda  originating  within  the  United  States, 
CT  rrently  uncontrolled  by  any  law.  and 
w  ilch  he  believes  Is  more  dangerous  than 
material  coming  from  abroad. 

Embassies  of  the  Soviet  and  Iron  Curtain 
ecuntrles  In  the  United  States  he  views  as 
ui  doubtedly  nerve  centers  for  collection  and 
dlitrlbutlon  of  Information  along  Commu- 
nlit  lines. 

"The  fact  they  are  permitted  to  send  out 
prspaganda  from  these  soiu^es  ts  only  an- 
ot  ler  evidence  of  the  softness  of  our  State 
Dt  partment."  Senator  McCaaaAN  declared. 

9e  thinks  labeling  of  propaganda  la  not 
■u  Detent  today,  because  the  material  is  so 
di  cultous  and  left  handed  with  modern  sub- 


tleties that  It  now  takes  an  army  of  experts 
to  discern  the  deeper  Communist  motives 
within  apparently  Innocent  texts. 

"We  must  protect  our  people  from  being 
led  Into  the  frame  of  mind  that  the  de- 
struction of  this,  our  Government,  Ls- essen- 
tial to  their  welfare.  That's  the  Communist 
aim — most  innocent  in  its  appearance,  most 
malicious  In  its  Intent,"  he  concluded. 

Communist  propaganda  originating  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  Senator  McCaiaam 
referred.  Is  viewed  as  particularly  effective 
because  It  Is  written  on  the  general  lines  of 
Moscow's  thinking,  but  In  our  own  idiom. 
Its  authors  watch  our  national  pulse;  they 
write  about  subjects  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested. They  swing  a  broad  loop  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  to  catch  as  many  varied 
Interests  as  possible. 

SOMETHING    rO«    IVXXTONS 

They  Offer  something  for  everyone,  from 
child  to  patriarch,  and  whether  Jew.  Catholic 
or  Protestant.  Stirring  constantly  at  the 
embers  of  class  hatred,  racial  distrust,  suspi- 
cion of  law,  they  produce  a  roey-hued  blaze 
of  promises. 

Their  publications  studiously  avoid  any 
mention  of  advocating  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  yet  there  is  not  one  country  In 
which  communism  Is  dominant  where  Its 
power  was  not  gained  by  violence.  Some  of 
their  propaganda,  particularly  for  youth, 
speaks  gently  of  the  church;  for  more  than 
30  years,  throughout  the  Communist  world, 
they  have  tried  without  success  to  destroy  It. 
Now  they  seek  to  make  use  of  Its  organized 
strength  by  misleading  Its  membership. 

Most  effective  tactic  these  propagandists 
employ  is  to  espouse  popular  causes,  protest- 
ing militantly  against  anything  which  they 
can  make  appear  as  unfair  practice,  exploita- 
tion or  discrimination.  A  much-used  Com- 
munist propaganda  device  Is  to  play  down 
United  States  successes  and  play  up  its  fail- 
ures— to  play  down  Russia's  failures  and  play 
up  its  successes. 

For  example,  with  regard  to  America,  the 
whole  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  one-third 
of  the  population  who  are  vmderfed,  rather 
than  on  the  two-thirds  who  are  well  fed. 
The  small  number  of  large  corporations  Is 
emphasized,  rather  than  the  large  number  of 
small  ones.  The  few  wealthy  persons  in  this 
coimtry  are  pointed  out,  rather  than  the  fact 
we  have  the  greatest  distribution  of  wealtb 
in  the  world. 

MACHINEKT  IS  KZTCNSIVS 

Machinery  for  creating  this  propaganda 
within  the  United  States  Is  extensive  and 
well-established.  The  party's  official  news- 
papers and  magazines  include  the  Dally 
Worker  and  the  Worker,  pxibllshed  by  Pub- 
lishers New  Press,  Inc.,  35  East  12th  Street. 
New  York;  the  Daily  People's  World,  590  Fol- 
som  Street,  San  Francisco;  Masses  and  Main- 
stream, 832  Broadway,  New  Tork,  and  PoUt- 
ical  Affairs,  832  Broadway. 

Daily  People's  World  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party  on  the  west  coast; 
the  Dally  Worker  is  the  chief  Journalistic 
mouthpiece  of  the  party  In  the  United  States, 
it  was  founded  in  response  to  direct  instruc- 
tions from  the  Communist  International 
(Comintern)  in  Moscow.  Morning  Freldhelt, 
60  East  13th  Street,  is  the  party  newspaper 
in  the  Yiddish  tongue;  it  has  been  cited  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  one  of  the 
rankest  organs  of  Communist  propaganda  in 
this  coxmtry  for  nearly  a  quarter  century. 

New  Pioneer  is  the  party's  official  publica- 
tion for  children;  It  Is  the  mouthpiece  for 
Young  Pioneers,  a  Communist  Party  class- 
hatred  training  organization  which  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  International  Workers  Order, 
cited  as  subversive  and  Communist. 

Student  Advocate,  a  publication  for  youth, 
is  published  by  the  Anaerlcan  Student  Union, 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  and  Is  Its 
official  organ.  Tlie  American  Student  Union 
has  been  cited  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  as  Communist-front,  subversive,  and 

un-American. 

Bookshops  handling  Communist  literature 
also  sell  such  newspapers  as  the  "progressive 
news  weekly"  National  Guardian,  published 
at  17  Murray  Street,  New  York,  by  Weekly 
Guardian  Associates,  Inc.,  and  Korean  Inde- 
pendence, "a  voice  for  democracy  in  Korea.- 
TTie  latter  devoted  all  of  its  20  columns  Oc- 
tober 29,  1952,  to  material  supporting  the 
Chinese  Communist  charge  the  United 
States  Is  engaging  In  germ  warfare  In  Korea, 

THOtraANDS    DISTKIBUTn) 

Thousands     of     Communist-line     books, 
magazines,  and  pamphlets  are  published  and 
dUtrlbuted  by  official  party  houses  such  as 
International  Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York:   Workers  Library  Publishers,  852 
Broadway.  New  York,  and  New  Century  Pub- 
lUhers,  832  Broadway.  v.  ....     .• 

Extensive  Soviet  propaganda  Is  subsidized 
In  the  United  States  through  such  important 
agencies  as  International  Publishers,  and 
none  but  tested  Communists  and  fellow- 
travelers  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
management  and  direction  of  such  enter-, 
prises.  International  and  the  Workers 
Library  Publishers  were  cited  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  as  the  two  chief  publishers  of  the 
Corfimunlst  Party.  United  States  of  America. 
New  Century  PublUhers,  Incorporated  De- 
cember 8,  1944,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20.- 
000.  has  been  described  as  the  largest  of  the 
Communist  publishing  firms. 

The  men  behind  these  organizations  have 
been  long  affiliated  with  the  Communist 
Party.  Director  of  International  Publishers 
Is  Alexander  Leo  Trachtenberg,  identified  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  an  agent 
of  the  Soviet  Secret  Service.  Trachtenberg, 
January  21,  was  convicted  of  plotting  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Regarded  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Dally  Worker,  he  also  aided  In  estab- 
lishment of  Jefferson  School  In  New  York, 
young-Communist  training  ground. 
nXECAL  ausn 
President  of  New  Century  Publishers  Is 
William  Welner,  whose  real  name  Is  Welwel 
Warzover.  Louis  F.  Budenz,  former  Com- 
munist who  repudiated  the  party  described 
Welner  as  "one  of  the  many  illegal  aliens 
w  o  have  functioned  for  years  in  the  Red 
International  apparatus. 

"Up  to  and  through  1941,  be  had  been  the 
president  of  the  International  Workers  Or- 
der (cited  nine  times  as  subversive  and 
Communist  or  Communist -front ) ,  a  silent 
symbol  of  the  complete  subservience  of  that 
agency  to  Stallns  'fifth  column.'  In  the 
previous  year,  he  had  been  convicted  of 
forging  his  birth  certificate  (as  though  he 
were  born  In  Atlantic  City  Instead  of  In 
Russia)  and  of  fraudulently  mlspresentlng 
himself  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

"Shortly  afterward,  the  astute  legal  staff  of 
the  Communist  high  conunand  discovered 
that  the  insurance  laws  of  certain  States 
made  It  uncomforUble  for  any  agency  In 
that  field  (I WO  was  an  aUeged  national  In- 
surance agency)  which  had  a  fcwmer  convict 
as  Its  president. 

"Welner  resigned,  but  continued  hU  major 
conspiratorial  work,  becoming  president  of 
the  Communist  Party's  publication  corpora- 
tion, the  New  Century  Publishers." 

Victor  Jeremy  Jerome,  native  of  Poland, 
who  entered  this  country  under  the  name  of 
Jerome  Isaac  Roman,  also  was  convicted 
January  21  of  conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
American  Oovemment.  He  was  editor  of 
Political  Affairs,  the  party's  monthly  theory 
publication  and  a  contributing  editor  of 
Masses  and  Mainstream,  a  Marxist  monthly 
magazine. 

He  is  a  bigger  "wheel"  In  American  com- 
munism than  many  of  the  so-called  top 
Communists  convicted  In  1949  of  subversive 
consipracy;  only  top  party-liners  direct  prop- 
aganda actlvlUes.    He  has  been  chiefiy  In- 


terested in  groups  working  In  the  field  of 
communications;  this  Included  newspapers, 
movies,  theater,  radio  and  television.  Je- 
rome appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  un-American  Activities  In  March  1951 
and  refused  to  answer  108  questions. 

The  Federal  Government  last  week  filed 
suit  against  Jerome,  seeking  to  strip  him  of 
United  States  citizenship. 


Commamst  Propaf  anda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  %St.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlts,  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Rkcord  the  sixth  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  Communist  propaganda 
activities  in  the  United  States,  as  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Everett  S.  Allen,  of  the  Stand- 
ard-Times, published  in  New  Bedford, 

In  this  article  Mr.  Allen  tells  how  the 
Communists  dumped  a  year's  supply  of 
propaganda  into  the  United  States  while 
the  Attorney  General  was  making  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  illegal  and  could  be 
stopped : 

[From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times  of  February  3,  1953 J 
SpasAO  or  Trkason — Jusncx  Depa«timnt  D«- 
lAT  Lrr  PaoPAGANDA  Flood  Ik 
(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

(Communist  propaganda  ia  flooding  the 
American  people.  This  Is  the  sixth  In  a 
series  of  articles  that  will  shoW  what  this 
propaganda  seeks  to  achieve  and  who  are  the 
persons  and  organizations  behind  It.  Most 
of  the  stories  were  written  in  Washington 
and  New  York.) 

Washington,  February  3. — Communists 
dumped  a  year's  supply  of  propaganda  into 
the  United  States  while  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  making  up  his  mind  that  It  was  U- 
legal  and  could  have  been  stopped.  More 
than  75,000  foreign-origin  Communist  pub- 
lications and  25,000  packages,  containing 
from  2  to  1.000  Items,  were  released  from 
United  States  Customs  during  this  period  of 
official  delay. 

The  assistant  general  coimsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  in  behalf  of  United  States 
Customs,  wrote  to  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Justice  Department,  April  9,  1951, 
asking  what  to  do  with  propaganda  material 
which  arrived  otherwise  than  by  maU. 

There  already  existed  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion  on  propaganda  sent  through 
the  mails,  a  ruling  made  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  on  December  10,  1940.  Thte 
stated  post  office  offlcUls  could  withhold  from 
the  United  States  maUs  political  propaganda 
from  abroad  If  sent  by  a  foreign  agent  not 
registered  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.   

OPINION   NOT  ISSXTSD 

Customs  was  concerned  with  the  same  type 
Of  propaganda,  from  the  same  sources,  and 
destined  to  be  distributed  eventually  by  the 
United  States  malls.  The  Attorney  General 
was  in  effect,  being  asked  to  state  only  that 
the  same  rule  under  which  the  post  office 
was  stopping  propaganda  also  appUed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs. 

But  as  late  as  March  1952.  there  stUl  was 
no    answer    to    the    Treasury    Department 

'"iS'S'at  same  month,  members  of  a  Senate 
subcommittee  became  aware  of  the  situaUon. 


rapped  the  knuckles  of  Justice  Department 
underlings  and  demanded  to  know  what  was 
holding  up  the  Attorney  General's  ruling. 

In  the  Port  of  New  York  alone,  through 
which  arrives  an  estimated  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  Communist  propaganda  from 
abroad,  15  to  20  cases  of  this  material  were 
received  weekly.  Each  case  contained  8,000 
to  10.000  publications,  80  percent  of  It  ad- 
dressed to  New  York  agencies  for  distribution 
throughout  the  country. 

Justice  Department  officials  said  the  State 
Department  was  In  no  way  responsible  tar 
the  delay,  although  officials  of  the  latter 
department  were  consulted  before  the  opin- 
ion was  given.  The  Justice  Department  also 
said  Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McOrath 
was  not  to  blame  either  and  did  not  even 
know  about  the  delay,  since  apparently  the 
propaganda  ruling  was  rated  a  lower-echelon 
matter. 

In  response  to  the  Senate  subcommittee's 
prodding,  the  opinion  was  given  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks  later,  authorizing  the  Cus- 
toms Department  to  stop  unregistered  and 
unlabeled   forelgrn  propaganda. 

Both  Customs  and  Post  Office  Department 
officials  now  are  armed  with  equal  power  to 
halt  Communist  propaganda.  Customs  of- 
flclaU  turn  over  to  the  Post  Office  organiza- 
tion material  which,  in  terms  of  the  Attorney 
Generil'E  opinion,  U  nonmaUable.  But  in 
spite  of  this  coordinated  effort,  present  laws 
are  Inadequate  to  stem  the  flow  of  misinfor- 
mation generated  by  the  Kremlin-directed 
organization  abroad. 

NONIIAXLABLE    KATKHIAI, 

If  propaganda  Is  shipped,  by  first  class,  it 
is  vlrtxially  untouchable.  Post  Office  official* 
caxmot  open  first-class  mall,  and  the  Cus- 
toms regulation  for  Investigating  suspicious 
first-class  shlpmenta  Is  so  complicated  that 
the  bulk  and  quantity  of  propaganda  defeats 

When  post  office  and  customs  officials 
check  material  coming  into  this  country  to 
determine  whether  It  Is  maUable,  they  base 
their  decision  on  four  legal  guldepost*. 
They  must  know  whether: 

1  The  material  has  been  In  the  possession 
of  an  igent  of  a  foreign  principal. 

2  It  Is  in  the  aid  of  a  foreign  government. 
3.  The  person  who  did  the  maUlng  Is  an 

agent  of  a  foreign  principal. 

4  The  agent  and  the  material  are  unregis- 
tered with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

U  the  material  came  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  It  couldnt  have  been  shipped  here 
by  persons  other  than  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
couSti?.  But  the  present  situation  is  com- 
plicated by  the  increased  amount  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  arriving  here  from  Eng- 
land, France.  Italy,  South  America,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  ^ 

More  and  more,  the  propaganda  arrives  by 
new  routes.  In  new  forms,  and  with  speclfle 
addresses;  every  effort  to  made  to  make  It 
look  like  something  else.  In  some  cases, 
only  the  complaint  of  a  local  postmaster  or 
an  irata  citizen  tips  off  Government  officials 
to  a  new  stream  of  party-line  doctrine  for 
which  they  mtist  be  watchful. 

DimCUI.T  TO   ESTIMATK 

Total  quantity  of  Communist  propaganda 
entering  this  country  Is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  Irving  FUhman.  deputy  collector 
of  customs,  port  of  New  York,  suggested  In 
1951  that  New  York  might  receive  half  the 
Nation's  total  Importations.  If  this  is  ac- 
curate It  would  mean  300,000  publlcatlona 
and  100,000  bulk  shlpmenta  of  Communist 
matarlal  are  arriving  In  the  United  States 
annually  from  abroad. 

It  comes  to  America  by  freight,  boat,  air- 
craft, and  smuggling:  an  estimated  60  per- 
cent of  It  is  m  foreign  language  and  40  per- 
cent m  the  English  language. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  news 
photoe  emanating  from  Russia  and  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain— primari- 
ly more   propagandlstlc  -  than   newsworttoy. 
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•re  coDBlgned  to  Sovfoto  Agency,  24  West 
45tli  Street.  New  York. 

There  alao  are  considerable  quantities  of 
motior.  pietxire  film  Imported  from  ttae 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  satellite  countries.  Some  of 
this  fllm  has  entertainment  value;  some  of 
it,  like  The  New  Cbina.  recently  shown  at 
tixe  Stanley  Theater,  New  York,  Is  pure  Com- 
munist propaganda.  In  addition,  a  weekly 
newsreel  is  received.  This  material  is  con- 
signed principally  to  the  distributor  of  all 
of  this  type  of  film  in  the  United  States,  Art- 
kino  Pictures,  Inc.,  723  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York. 

A  quantity  of  this  type  of  fllm  also  is  con- 
signed regularly  to  the  U.  N.  representatives 
in  the  United  States  tropa  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Best  estimate  is 
that  the  amount  of  Aim  sent  to  the  delegates 
equals  that  sent  conunercially  to  Artkino 
Pictures. 

The  delegates  have  been  receiving  1  to  2 
shipments  a  month  on  an  average,  with  an 
average  assortment  including  2  feature  films 
and  2  or  3  newsreels.  Films  received  by  Rus- 
sian and  Soviet  satellite  delegates  are  in  sub- 
stantially greater  number  than  those  re- 
ceived by  U.  N.  representatives  of  Britain. 
France,  and  Italy. 

The  task  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  Ciistoms  Bureau  in  attempting  to  stem 
the  flood  of  Communist  propaganda  from 
atvoad  is  difllcult  at  best.  It  has  been  made 
more  dUBcult  by  the  protests  of  so-called 
liberal  ogranlzations.  Associate  Solicitor 
Louis  J.  Doyle  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
saia  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  com- 
plained some  editors  of  anti-Communist 
publications  were  being  cut  off  from  receiv- 
ing Communist  material  and  therefore  were 
unable  to  devel<^  counter-offensive  ma- 
terials. 

Doyle  said  the  Department  replied  the 
ban  was  enforced  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act,  but  added  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  not  stopping  shipments  to 
colleges  and  universities  and  that  anyone 
coiild  look  at  the  publications  in  the  Library 
<a  Congress. 

MOSCOW  vnsioN  ADicmro 
As  for  Izvestia,  Communist  Party  line 
newspaper,  the  Prague  version  has  been  held 
to  be  nonlmportable,  but  Customs  allows  the 
Moscow  edition  to  come  through  becatise  it  is 
allegedly  legitimate  news  reporting;  that  is. 
It  poses  as  a  factual  newspaper. 

Any  American  newspaperman  who  has 
read  translations  of  Izvestia  knows  that  Cus- 
toms officials  familiar  with  its  contents  could 
ziot  possibly  believe  the  Moscow  edition  is 
«  factual  newspaper.  No  person  to  whom 
Information  from  outside  the  Iron  Cxirtain 
is  available  could  accept  Izvestia's  reporting 
as  straight  news;  it  is  too  easily  recognizable 
for  exactly  what  it  is — the  propaganda  me- 
<Uuni  of  Stalin  and  the  Communist  Party. 
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Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
In  the  Rkcoxo  the  seventh  in  an  excel- 
lent series   of  articles  on  Communist 


Mr.  Allen  shows  in  this  article  how 
the  Communists  bombarded  the  United 
Sts  tes  with  propaganda,  hurling  charges 
of  germ  warfare  against  our  Oovem- 
meat: 

(nam  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times  of  February  4,  1953) 
SnuD     OF     Treason — Commttntsts     Huh. 

C  RASGES  or  Gesm  Wak  at  United  States 

f  EOFLB  IN  PKOPAGANDA  BaREAGC 

(By  Everett  8.  Allen) 

(  Communist  propaganda  is  flooding  the 
Am  >rican  people.  This  is  the  seventh  in  a 
series  of  articles  that  show  what  this  propa- 
ganda seeks  to  achieve  and  who  are  the 
pen  ions  and  organizations  behind  it.  Most 
u'  he  stories  were  written  In  Washington 
ant  New  York.) 

K  BW  YosK.  February  4. — Biggest  Job  of 
mei  chandising  for  top-echelon  Communist 
pro  )agandists  today  is  to  sell  to  the  Western 
Woi  Id  a  carefully  wrapped  package  of  3,769,- 
339    square   miles — the    new   China. 

I  is  of  top  importance,  not  only  because 
Chiaa  is  the  largest  nation  the  Communists 
ever  have  sought  to  dominate — 463.493.410 
pert  ons — but  because  It  has  attacked  United 
Sta  ;es  and  U.  N.  forces  in  the  world's  largest 
cur  ■ent  hot  war. 

C  Qiinese  propaganda  associates  Jiutice. 
I>ea:e,  truth,  and  the  better  life  with  the 
CoEimunist  regime.  Nationalism  and  in- 
vlni  :lbility,  courage  through  conviction,  un- 
encl  Ing  resource  and  untiring  effort — these 
are  the  ingredients  pumped  into  the  propa- 
ganda  balloon. 

DOCUMENTS  SENT  HEBZ 

&  ost  recent  effort  by  Chinese  Communists 
to  1  ifluence  favorable  opinion  of  the  Western 
Woi  Id  is  the  mass  mailing  of  two  documents 
lnt<  American  homes  and  offices.  The  first, 
in  I  wo  volumes,  is  entitled  "Documents  and 
Materials  on  the  Korean  Armistice  Negotia- 
tlois."  The  second  publication  is  a  bro- 
chure titled  "Exhibition  on  Bacteriological 
Wai  Crimes  Committed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

T  tiese  volumes  were  the  contents  of  the 
pac  Lage  sent  from  Peiplng,  Conununist  cap- 
ital tc  Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times,  and  motivated  di- 
rectly this  Investigation  of  Communist 
pro]  taganda.  The  originators  of  this  mate- 
rial were  the  All-China  Federation  of  Scien- 
tific Societies  and  the  Chinese  People's  Com- 
mit ee  for  World  Peace.  ' 

T  lis  propaganda  package  dealt  with  the 
two  principal  themes  with  which  Peiplng 
and  the  Kremlin  currently  are  hammering 
at  t  ae  Western  World : 

1.  Bacteriological  warfare  tactics,  of  which 
Am<  rica  Is  accused  by  the  Communists,  and 
whi  ;h  the  United  States  Government  has 
den  ed. 

2.  Failure  of  the  Korean  truce  talks,  for 
whl:h  the  United  States  \s  blamed. 

CHARGE    PLANES   DROPPED  BACTEKIA 

II  nn  1  in  the  maU  received  here  was  an 
illuJ  trated  publication  purporting  to  prove 
Chii  lese  Comnninlst  charges  that  United 
Stat  es  planes  have  dropped  bacteria  bombs 
in  1  brea.  Under  auspices  of  the  Communist 
Chii  lese  People's  Committee  for  World  Peace, 
an  <  Khibit  on  this  subject  was  presented  last 
fall  in  Peiplng.  The  brochure  is  a  pictiu-e- 
text  record  of  this  showing,  for  worldwide 
disti  Ibutlon.  Only  pro-Communists  went  to 
Pelp  ing  to  see  the  exhibit,  but  this  publica- 
tion is  aimed  at  the  non-Commtuiists  who 
stay  id  at  home. 

Tills  publication  was  prepared  at  consid- 
erable expense  and  effort.  Three  pages  are 
devcted  to  photos  and  slgnattires  of  scien- 
tific specialists  whose  studies  convinced  them 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  have  defi- 
nite] y  been  using  bacteriological  weapons  in 


propaganda  activities,   written   by  Mr.     _ 

Everett  S.  Allen,  of  the  Standard-Times,    koV^  and  in  oui^  counti^'*7china")*r"The 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  cvld  mce  of  their  crimes  is  irrefutable. 


Some  of  the  names  are  recognizable  as 
those  of  persons  highly  respected  in  Chinese 
medical  and  professional  circles.  But  as 
Frank  Tao,  of  the  Chinese  News  Service  in 
New  York,  pointed  out,  "I  think  they  would 
not  have  had  any  choice  about  putting  their 
names  on  this  document,  no  matter  how  they 
felt  about  it.  The  fact  they  are  there,  bow- 
ever,  makes  it  the  more  powerful,  the  more 
likely  to  be  beUeved." 

There  are  also  numerous  photos  of  bac- 
teria bomtM,  on-the-scene  investigations, 
and  views  of  leaf  samples,  apples,  pears,  cot- 
ton seedlings,  fungus,  spiders  and  flies.  Only 
a  few  of  the  persons  pictured  are  identified 
by  name;  many  are  groups  of  unidentified 
trade  unionists,  said  to  have  come  from  other 
nations. 

DirncuLT  roR  latmam 

From  the  layman's  point  of  view,  most  of 
the  pictxires  of  insects,  laboratory  specimens, 
microscopic  views  of  dissections  and  speci- 
mens could  be  false  or  genuine.  That  char- 
acteristic of  elusiveness  probably  is  the  pub- 
lication's most  dangerous  source  of  strength. 
It  is  dealing  with  scientific,  military  and  me- 
'  chanical  detail,  to  virtually  all  of  which  the 
average  reader  is  a  stranger.  Security  regu- 
lations would  prevent  the  layman  from  know- 
ing whether  the  United  States  learned  any- 
thing about  bacteriological  warfare  ftom 
Nazi  and  Japanese  war  criminals;  the  Com- 
munists say  they  did,  and  thus  formulated 
the  alleged  germ  campaign.  Most  readers 
would  not  even  know  whether  germs  could 
be  dropped  successfully  from  a  plane  in  the 
type  of  cylinders  pictured. 

Official  dentals  to  the  charges  came  long 
ago  from  qualified  United  States  sources. 
Including  military  and  U.  N.  represenUtives. 
A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  the  "germ 
bombs"  pictured  in  Communist  propaganda 
material  were  500-pound  size,  nonexploeive 
leafiet  bombs,  and  that  they  were  not  "even 
thee  etlcally  adapUhle  to  germ  warfare." 

But  it  required  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience beyond  the  capacity  of  the  average 
reader  to  examine  and  unravel  this  gobble- 
dy-gook.  Propaganda  is  coming  of  age;  it  is 
no  longer  in  the  ABC  stage  where  it  may 
be  recognized  readily. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  photostats 
of  confessions  written  in  longhand  by  United 
States  Air  Fbrce  members,  now  prisoners  of 
war  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Some  are 
even  illustrated  by  drawings,  graphic,  but 
crude  enough  to  be  genuine.  It  Is  only  by 
studying  the  confessions  carefully  that  one 
finds  evidence  of  Communist  dictation. 

miOU     SOUNDS     WRONG 

L.  John  Quinn.  29.  of  Pasadena.  3d  Bomber 
Wing  pilot,  writes  like  an  intelligent  Ameri« 
can;  he  spells  "bacteriological"  and  "ad- 
verse" correctly,  and  talks  about  "2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon"  and  "breaking  off,"  both 
western  Idoma. 

But  he  ^titles  his  several-page  confession 
as  follows:  "How  I  Was  Forced  To  Take  Part 
In  the  Inhumane  Bacteriological  Warfare 
Launched  by  the  United  States  Wall  Street." 
Which  sounds  much  more  like  Peiplng  than 
Pasadena. 

As  with  the  confessions  by  2d  Lt.  Paul  R. 
Kniss  of  Monmouth,  HI.,  most  of  the  docu- 
ments close  with  a  party-line  harangue  for 
peace  and  good  will.  "It  is  now  the  Job 
of  the  all  the  people  in  the  world  to  take 
these  facts  that  I  have  presented  and  de- 
mand an  Inunedlate  stop  to  germ  warfare 
In  North'Korea.  •  •  •  All  men  of  the  world 
are  brothers  and  until  we  all  learn  to  live 
together  and  help  each  other,  we  cannot 
have  the  world  peace  we  desire  so  much." 

Unfortunately,  communism,  as  outlined 
by  its  foremost  proponents  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
does  not  propose  to  leam  to  live  together 
with  any  other  ideology,  a  fact  of  which  the 
Communist  who  supervised  this  confession 
was  completely  aware. 
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MATERIAL  ON  TRITCE  TALKS 

The  second  package  contained  two  vol- 
umes (437  pages)  of  documents  and  mate- 
rials on  the  Korean  armistice  negotiations, 
with  special  reference  to  item  4  of  the  agenda 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  prisoners  of 
war.  The  books  cover  the  period  from  De- 
cember 11,  1951.  to  September  17,  1952. 

Here  is  a  direct-quote  summation  of  the 
subject  matter: 

"General  Nam  II,  chief  delegate  of  the 
Korean-Chinese  side,  solemnly  p>ointed  out 
that  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  the 
Chinese  People's  Volunteers  will  fight  to  the 
very  end  on  the  absolutely  fair  and  reason- 
able stand  that  every  single  war  prisoner 
should  be  repatriated  to  lead  a  peaceful  life 
at  home. 

"He  reiterated  that  the  abstird  United 
States  proposal  to  detain  20  percent  of  the 
captured  personnel  of  the  Korean  People's 
Army  and  68  percent  of  the  captured  per- 
sonnel of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 
(Note:  By  screening,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment^has  determined  this  percentage  of 
prisoners  of  war  taken  by  tlie  U.  N.  do  not^ 
wish  to  return  to  Communist-doifltnated  ter- 
ritory) completely  violates  the  provision  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  concerning 
POW  repatriation  and  those  of  the  armistice 
draft  agreed  between  both  sides.  "The  pro- 
posal is  absolutely  unacceptable  to  the  Ko- 
rean and  Chinese  side  under  any  circum- 
stances," Mam  U  said. 

"COLOSSAL  lh 
•Tn  scathing  terms  Gen.  Nam  II  lashed  the 
other  side  for  their  colossal  He  that  Korean 
and  Chinese  prisoners  sought  asylum  after 
the  other  side  had  persecuted  and  kUled 
prisoners,  forced  them  into  United  States 
Secret  Service,  and  turned  prison  camps  into 
slaughterhouses. 

"In  the  interest  of  a  handful  of  muni- 
tion merchants  and  warmongers,  the  other 
side  insists  without  scruples  on  their  deten- 
tion of  prisoners,  stalling  and  denying  hopes 
of  an  armistice  in  Korea,  and  keeping  up  the 
bloodshed  with  the  troops  of  more  than  10 
countries,"  he  added. 

Nam  II  also  said  people  In  the  United  States 
are  increasingly  opposed  to  this  unjust  war 
and  that  If  the  other  side.  In  defiance  of 
world  wide  opposition,  persists  in  their  claim 
to  hold  back  the  prisoners  of  war  and  stub- 
bornly carries  on  or  even  extends  the  Korean 
war,  then  only  complete  defeat  can  be  their 
ultimate  fate. 

This  is  the  party  line,  marked  by  the  catch 
phrases  that  are  the  Identifying  trade-marks 
of  communism  because  they  all  stem  from 
the  same  source.  Although  It  may  sound 
alternately  bombastic  and  melodramatic, 
there,  is,  unfortunately,  a  certain  effective- 
ness about  It.  The  Communists  are  well 
aware  of  the  value  of  repetition,  of  "shotgun" 
accusations  to  cloud  the  real  Issues,  of  the 
use  of  broad-appeal  generalities  dealing  with 
such  things  as  peace  and  humanltarlanlsm. 
They  exploit  to  the  nth  degree  tWtelr  role  of 
would-be  peacemaker,  allegedly  thwarted  by 
the  imperialistic  world. 

steamroller  tactics 
Propagandlstlcally,  they  steamroller  and 
smother  opposition  with  volumes  of  party- 
line  gibberish  which  is  totally  unaffected  by 
reasoning.  The  Korean  truce  talks  are  a 
good  example  of  this.  Communist  propa- 
ganda is  not  enhanced  by  competition:  in- 
side the  Iron  Curtain  there  Is.  therefore, 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  compare  it  with 
truth  or  a  facsimile  thereof. 

In  this  country,  the  facts  and  opinions  of 
the  anti-Communist  viewpoint  place  com- 
munism In  proper  perspective.  Although 
Nam  n  professes  to  find  it  difllcult  to  be- 
Ueve  anyone  would  be  reluctant  to  return 
to  Communist  China,  It  Is  distinctly  more 
credible  if  one  knows  Chinese  communists, 
by  purge  and  misrule,  have  killed  more  than 
15  million  persons  and  placed  18  million  in. 
slave-labor  camps. 


But  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  There's 
going  to  be  more  and  better  contrived  propa- 
ganda which  only  adequate  laws  and  an  In- 
formed citizenry  will  keep  from  achieving 
success.  So  far,  most  of  the  application 
of  effort  is  on  the  other  side;  we  stand  still 
and  they  throw  It  at  us. 


G>BUBiHust  Propaf  aada    , 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS  ^ 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  another,  the  eighth, 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  Communist 
propaganda  which  appeared  in  the 
Standard-Times,  of  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Everett  S.  Allen,  of 
the  Standard-Times,  points  out  Red 
Ch5na  propaganda  often  has  a  definite 
Yankee  slant,  due  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  it  is  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
pro-Commimist  Chinese-Americans  who 
have  returned  to  China: 
[From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  of  February  6,  1953) 
Spread   or   Treason — Communist-Americans 

IN  China  Put  Yankee  Slant  on  Propa- 
ganda roR  United  States 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

(Communist  propaganda  is  flooding  the 
American  people.  This  is  the  eighth  In  a 
series  of  articles  that  will  show  what  this 
propaganda  seeks  to  achieve  and  who  are  the 
persons  and  organizations  behind  It.  Most 
of  the  Btortes  were  written  In  Washington 
and  New  York.) 

New  York,  February  6. — ^Direction  and 
execution  of  the  campaign  charging  the 
United  States  with  germ  warfare,  Commu- 
nist China's  biggest  propaganda  project  to 
date,  reveals  the  fine  hand  of  pro-Commu- 
nist Americans  in  the  background. 

No  one  is  more  awace  of  the  differences 
between  East-West  thought  and  culture  than 
Mao  T^-tung.  China's  KremUn-sponsored 
leader.  He  came  to  power  on  a  platform 
which  emphasized  that  America  and  China 
had  nothing  in  common. 

Now,  he  wants  to  sell  an  Idea  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  is  doing  it  with  the  methods 
which  we  understand  best.  The  current  re- 
sult is  an  effective  western-style  publicity 
campaign,  designed  to  make  Americans  think 
the  United  SUtes-U.  N.  forces  are  fighting 
a  barbaric  and  unjustified  war  in  Korea. 

AMERICANS    PLAT   ROLE 

American  ideas  and  writing  are  playing  a 
major  role  tn  this  drive  to  Influence  thinking 
in  the  United  States.  Plenty  of  money,  ex- 
torted in  part  from  guUible  or  vulnerable 
citizens  Of  this  Nation,  is  being  poured  Into 
the  effort.  An  impressive  organization  of 
authors,  broadcasters,  publishers  and  dis- 
tributors has  been  created  in  the  relatively 
ihort  life  of  the  China  Communist  regime. 

And  within  recent  weeks,  both  in  volume 
and  intensity,  Peiping's  misinformation  ma- 
chinery has  gone  into  high  gear,  completely 
sensitive  ta  the  increasing  importance  of 
Korea  in  world  relationships.  Mao  has  be- 
come the  Kremlin's  strong  left  arm  In  Ita 
worldwide  battle  for  minds. 

It  appears  reasonable  that  an  American 
was  one  of  the  brains  behind  the  germ 
warfare  accusations;  this  Is  Ma  Halteh.  who 
knows  the  United  States  as  well  as  he  does 
China.    Ma,  whose  Western  name  is  George 


Hatem,  Is  a  Syrian-American  and  a  former 
resident  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  edu- 
cated In  the  United  States  and  later  practiced 
medicine  in  Shanghai,  where  he  lived  with 
his  wife  and  chUdren. 

JOINED  COMMUNISTS 

In  1937,  he  Joined  the  Communists  and 
left  Shanghai.  During  the  Communist- 
Nationalist  truce  negotiations  at  Peiplng,  he 
was  chief  Ueutenant  adviser  to  Communist 
press  relations  officials.  With  both  a  medi- 
cal and  public  relations  backgroimd,  plus  a 
knowledge  of  Americans,  he  would  have  been 
a  "natural"  for  the  bacteriological  warfare 
project. 

Three  basic  trends  emphasize  the  Par 
Eastern  propaganda  spotlight  is  on  the 
United  States,  and  Indicate  the  stepping-up 
of  production  from  Communist  mouthpieces 
In  that  area: 

1.  Improved  news  .facilities.  A  radlophoto 
service  was  opened  between  Peiplng  and 
Moscow  September  24,  eepeclally  for  trans- 
mission of  pictures  of  the  much-advertised 
Communist  Asian  and  Pacific  Peace  Confer- 
ence. 

2.  Greater  emphasis  on  the  Western  idiom. 
Americans  are  writing  an  Increasing  amoimt 
of  material  on  China  becaxise  their  style  la 
more  convincing  to  Westerners.  During 
January,  a  series  of  articles  on  China  ap- 
peared In  the  Dally  Worker  and  the  People's 
Dally  World,  both  Communist  publications. 
The  series  was  written  by  Joseph  Starobin, 
who  covered  the  People's  (Communist) 
Peace  Congress  in  Peiplng  In  October  and 
then  toured  the  country,  the  first  United 
States  correspondent  to  be  so  privileged  since 
the  liberation. 

3.  An  Increase  In  scaled,  first-class  mall 
from  Peiplng  to  the  United  States  to  Insure 
Its  arrival  at  destination.  This  also,  of 
course,  means  the  compilation  of  United 
States  addressee  lists  from  directories,  phone 
books,  and  organization  membership  rolls.   ^■, 

AH   AMERXCANIZKD  DIGEST  ^^ 

One  of  the  most  Americanized  dlgest-sl» 
pubUcatlons  preaching  Mao's  doctrine  U  the 
China  Monthly  Review,  published  In  Shang- 
hai, by  John  W.  Powell,  an  American,  An 
assistant  editor  Is  Sylvia  Campbell,  his  wife, 
who  was  former  secretary  to  Madame  Sun 
Yat-sen.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  were 
among  the  American  delegates  to  the  Com- 
munist Asian  and  Pacific  Peace  Conference 
at  Peiplng  in  September. 

Distributors  of  this  magazine  In  the 
United  SUtes  Include  F.  W.  Faxon  &  Co., 
83  Francis  Street,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  and 
Imported  Publications  and  Products.  22  East 
17th  Street,  New  York,  the  latter  registered 
with   the  Justice  Department  as  a  Soviet 

agent. 

Here  is  an  example  of  China  Monthly's 
propaganda  with  a  Yankee  slant;  it  concerns 
an  alleged  4-day  athletic  meet  of  British 
and  Americans  in  a  North  Korean  Commu- 
nist prisoner-of-war  camp. 

"The  sUndard  of  these  events  will  be 
Judged  from  the  results  of  the  various 
competiUons,  which  were  as  foUows:  100- 
meter  dash,  J.  Mounter  (British),  11.6  sec- 
onds; 256  yards,  W.  Clinton  (United  States). 
31  seconds  •  •  *.  One  can  see  from  these 
resulU  that  a  very  high  standard  of  health 
and  efficiency  U  maintained  by  the  men  of 
this  camp. 

picture  or  HAPPINES* 

The  xmnamed  correspondent  who  covered 
this  meet,  a  POW  himself,  according  to  the 
article,  said,  "In  the  middle  of  this  shaU 
tered,  bomb-ridden  country"  the  Commu- 
nists provided  a  discus,  shot,  sawdust,  foot- 
baU.  a  Jumping  pit,  and  other  articles  needed, 
even  though  our  hopes  of  getting  these  were 
▼ery  smaU. 

The  correspondent  concluded.  "It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  full  picture 
of  the  freedom  and  happiness  felt  by  aU 
the  men  during  this  meeting.    Many  men 
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told  me  It  was  hard  to  realize  they  were 
■till  in  a  POW  camp;  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting  everybody  was  Issued  a  new  summer 
suit,  shoes,  shirt,  cap.  and  shorts." 

A  phony  Red  Cross  tleup  also  has  been 
exploited  to  excite  United  States  sympathy. 
Ab  with  the  germ -warfare  tactic,  it  plays  on 
recognized  American  abhorrence  of  barba- 
rism. Those  who  are  aware  that  Mao  Tm- 
tung's  Korean  truce  negotiators  have  blasted 
the  International  Red  Cross  as  an  imperial- 
istic agent  would  find  this  a  transparent 
ruse,  but  undoubtedly  it  has  deceived  hun- 


-dccds. 


nXXTSTSATKO  BOOKLET 


The  propaganda  in  question  was  a  50-page 
illustrated  publication  which  came  from 
China  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. It  contained  alleged  statements 
from  United  States  prisoners  of  war  saying 
they  had  been  forced  to  take  part  in  atroci- 
ties. Believed  to  have  been  published  In 
Pelplng,  the  material  contained  a  subscrip- 
tion blank  bearing  the  name  of  R.  Wong, 
Hong  Kong,  listed  as  head  of  the  P.  C.  Dis- 
tribution Co.  This  probably  refers  to 
People's  China,  a  Communist  propaganda 
publication.  The  tract  was  represented  as 
published  under  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  China.  This  organization,  if  It 
actually  exists,  has  no  connection  either  with 
International  Red  Cross  or  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  booklet  is  supposed  to  be  the  revela- 
tions and  confessions  written  by  American 
soldiers  of  tortxire,  rape,  arson,  looting,  and 
cold-blooded  murder  of  defenseless  civilians 
and  prisoners  of  war  In  Korea. 

Here  are  three  quotations: 

1.  "We  saw  freshly  dug  graves  and  were 
told  that  they  had  been  dug  by  over  200  Ko- 
rean civilians  who  were  now  being  put 
against  the  wall  and  we  saw  with  our  own 
eyes  United  States  troops  commence  shoot- 
ing with  tour  .50-callber  machineguns.  W» 
could  do  nothing  but  watch  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  throwing  the  bodies  of  these 
people  Into  the  graves." 

a.  "The  next  morning  the  men  who  had 
been  chasing  the  girl  were  bragging  about 
the  battle  she  had  put  up  in  their  attempt  to 
rape  her." 

3.  "The  soldiers  (American  OI's)  pulled 
out  their  .45-callber  pistols  and  iised  the 
Chinese  POW's  for  target  practice.  Then 
they  all  laughed." 

MAO'S   BOOK   FKINTCD 

The  third  major  outlet  for  Americanised 
propaganda  from  China  is  through  Com- 
munist organizations  within  the  United 
States.  The  Communist  Party,  United  States 
of  America,  for  example,  sponsored  and  pub- 
lished at  least  one  booklet  which  was  an 
expression  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  principles,  all 
pointing,  of  course,  to  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men  and  a  greater  China.  It  did  not 
mention  that  in  Mao's  original  political  credo 
he  referred  to  the  United  States  by  employ- 
ing the  most  obscene  word  In  the  Chinese 
language. 

Also,  there  are  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Korean  Independent  News 
Co.  In  Los  Angeles,  created  specifically  to 
serve  party-line  piu-poses  by  protesting 
American  policy  in  Korea  and  creating  pres- 
sure for  the  recall  of  American  forces  from 
that  country.  The  4-page  newspaper,  Ko- 
rean Independence,  frequently  reprints  en- 
tire stories  verbatim  from  the  Communist 
Shanghai  News. 

The  film  New  China,  now  being  distrib- 
uted In  the  United  States,  is  an  indication 
of  further  specialized  propagandizing  to 
come.  It  Is  the  first  full-length  color  film 
about  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  to  be 
shown  in  the  United  States.  It  purports  to 
be  a  camera  report  of  what  actually  has  been 
happening  In  China  since  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  under  the  leadership 
Of  Mao  Tke-tiuig  and  Chu-teh  cleared  the 


couAitry  forever  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  hla 
Kut^nlngtang. 

PDBX    nOrAGANDA 

A^ually,  It  is  a  belabored,  patched-up  ve- 
hiclf  put  together  by  the  Central  Documen- 
Studios  of  Moscow  and  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  Film  Studios  of  Pelplng. 
Mu(h  of  Its  footage  was  taken  before  the 
Conimunlsts  ever  came  to  power  and  It  Is 
party-line  propaganda.  It  was  released 
l^is  country  by  Artklno  Pictures,  which 
the  bulk  of  such  material  In 
United  States. 

next  one  to  watch  tor  Is  Chinese  Clr- 

a  full-length  color  film  which  also  is 

product  of  Moscow  and  Pelplng.     And 

thei^  will  undoubtedly  be  many  more,  be- 

Communist    propagandists    are    well 

of  the  popularity  of  movie-going  in 
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guided  by  pro-Communist  Americans. 

to  find  how  to  attract  the  Interest  of 

average   United   States   citizen.     There 

better  evidence  of  this  than  the  germ 

propaganda  campaign  which  he  now 

C'^nducting.     It  contains  every  element  of 

-powered  publicity  calculated  to  make 

wonder  whether  your  country  Is  right. 

that  Is  his  aim. 

failure  to  achieve  this  aim  on  a  wide 

is  not  due  either  to  laws  or  officials. 

to  the  stubborn  belief  of  Americans  In 

lea. 


G>minniust  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREZS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ^tend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
In  me  Record  the  ninth  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  Communist  proi)aganda  ac- 
tivll  les,  written  by  Mr.  Everett  S.  Allen, 
of  he  Standard -Times,  a  fine  dally 
newspaper  published  in  New  Bedford, 
Ma^s. 

S  Allen  tells  In  this  article  of  the 
of  Elizabeth  Bentley  and  Louis  Bu- 
both  of  whom  have  renovmced 
unism  and  now  are  front-rank 
rs  against  communism.  Mr.  Bu- 
aena.  Allen  relates,  thinks  Communist 
proi  laganda.  like  poison,  should  be  clear- 
ly li  beled.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  t  lis  statement,  since  one  of  my  bills 
calh  for  the  labeling  of  Communist  lit- 
erat ire. 

Ik  the  10th  article  of  this  series,  which 
was  placed  in  the  Record  by  Mr.  Boland 
on  F  ebruary  18.  1953.  Mr.  Allen  outlines 
a  9-  x)Int  program  based  on  his  studies 
of  tl  e  Communist  propaganda  situation. 
As  p  irt  of  this  program  he  suggests  that 
the  Jnited  States  prohibit  the  circula- 
tion of  all  Commiuiist  propaganda  im- 
less  abeled.  approved  by  and  registered 


with 


the  Department  of  Justice 


I  wholeheartedly  approve  of  the  Idea 
that  Communist  literature  be  labeled,  al- 
thou  ;h  my  own  bill  calls  for  this  to  be 
han(  led  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Who  sees  to  it  that  propaganda  is  labeled 
is  ol  far  less  Importance  than  mAk^ng 
certt  In  that  it  is  labeled. 

Tl  e  remainder  of  Mr.  Allen's  9-poInt 
prog -am  Is  also  extremely  sensible.    I 


wish  once  again  to  commend  Mr.  Allen 
and  the  Standard -Times  for  this  fine 
aeries: 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times  of  February's,  1953] 

Sprbad  or  TUAsoN — Communist  PaoPAOANDA. 
Like  Poison,  Shottu)  Caxst  Lasix,  Budems 
Declares 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

(Communist  propaganda  Is  fioodtng  the 
American  people.  This  Is  the  ninth  in  a 
series  of  articles  that  wlU  show  what  this 
propaganda  seeks  to  achieve  and  who  are 
the  persons  and  organizations  behind  it. 
Most  of  the  stories  were  written  In  Washing- 
ton and  New  York.) 

New  York,  February  6. — The  American 
Republic,  "fighting  for  its  life,"  should  have 
a  State  Department  able  and  alert  enough 
to  protect  it,  and  "we  have  not  had  that," 
former  Communist  Louis  F.  Budenz  declared. 

Mr.  Budenz  Joined  Elizabeth  T.  Bentley. 
former  Communist  espionage  agent,  In  com- 
menting, exclusively  for  the  Standard -Times, 
on  Communist  propaganda  within  the 
United  States.  Both  have  renounced  com- 
munlfin.  were  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  now  are  front-rank  Communist 
fighters. 

Former  managing  editor  of  the  Commu- 
nlst  Daily  Worker,  Mr.  Bundez  was  for  6  years 
a  member  of  the  party's  national  committee. 
He  feels  all  Communist  propaganda  dissem- 
inated in  the  United  States  should  be  lab- 
eled. The  bulk  of  It,  including  all  that 
originates  in  this  country,  now  is  not  desig- 
nated in  any  manner. 

"You  label  poison,  dont  you?"  asked 
Budenz. 

SBOUU)  BS  aSVZBSZD 

He  was  asked  to  comment  on  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson's  gift  of  diplomatic 
immunity  to  foreign  embassy  propagan- 
dists, who  now  duck  the  law  designed  to 
disclose  such  material. 

"The  Acheson  decision  should  be  reexam- 
ined and  reversed,"  declared  Budenz. 

"I  feel  the  American  Republic  is  fighting 
for  its  life,  even  though  its  citizens  are  not 
largely  aware  of  it  yet.  I  think  moat  Com- 
munist propaganda  Is  recognized  readily.  I 
do  not  think  its  fiow  should  be  obstructed, 
but  It  should  be  labeled,  on  the  grounds 
most  Americans,  once  they  know  with  what 
they  are  dealing,  can  be  counted  on  to  exert 
sound  Judgment. 

"Even  If  the  propaganda  of  the  Commu- 
nists falls  short  of  advocating  actual  over- 
throw, and  thereby  avoids  a  particularly 
worded  law  which  covers  only  this  category, 
the  same  propaganda  actually  carries  for- 
ward the  Communist  line,  by  which  the 
party  hopes  to  achieve  actual  overthrow  of 
this  Government. 

"I  would  be  willing  to  obstruct  the  flow 
of  this  propaganda  if  necessary,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Government  and  Its  people, 
but  I  should  prefer  to  try  all  other  means 
first." 

Bxrm  CUT  IT  orr 

Bliss  Bentley  is  bluntly  wary  of  the  subtle- 
ties of  today's  Communist  material. 

"Better  cut  it  off,"  she  said  tersely.  "It 
Is  so  pleasurable  to  read  sometimes;  It  Is 
effective  mainly  because  it  hammers  again 
and  again  on  some  topic  which  has  basic, 
natural  appeal — such  as  world  peace,  for 
example. 

"Without  understanding  how.  one  finds  in 
It  something  with  which  to  agree,  at  least 
In  part.  I  dont  think  you  can  rely  too 
heavily  on  the  American  people  to  recognize 
this  stuff  even  If  you  label  It. 

"Prc^saganda  these  days,  is  stepped  up;  It's 
subtle  and  It's  a  fine  art.  It  Is  not  like  the 
thirties  now,  when  the  party  labeled  Its 
people,  and  propaganda  was  a  straightaway 
proposition. 
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"Communists  now  are  going  deeply  under- 
ground; they've  established  cover  Jobs,  cre- 
ated dummy  fronts,  substituted  new  organi- 
zational names,  and  slanted  their  messages 
to  confuse  and  delude  the  unwary. 

"As  far  as  propaganda  originating  In  the 
United  States  Is  concerned,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  halt  It.  And  stopping  thU  pro- 
duction, by  outlawing  the  party,  for  example, 
still  would  present  a  difficult  task. 

"Their  publishing  houses,  for  instance,  are 
set  up  so  that  If  they  were  forced  to  shut 
down  tomorrow,  another  printing  source 
would  continue  uninterrupted  the  supply  of 
propaganda  material.  If  one  organization  is 
forced  to  dissolve,  it  appears  under  another 
name,  or  a  new  one  Is  created. 

NOT    SELF-STJSTAININO 

"Publishing  houses  and  bookshops  In  the 
United  States  devoted  to  Communist  litera- 
ture are  not  and  never  have  been  self- 
sustaining.  They  are  subsidized  and  sup- 
ported by  angels  or  Communist  organiza- 
tions. It  makes  even  more  clear  the  value 
the  party  places  upon  these  sources  of  prop- 
aganda. 

"The  average  United  States  citizen  still  Is 
far  from  realizing  it  today,  but  It  takes  an 
expert  in  these  times  to  recognize  and  evalu- 
ate some  of  the  Communist  material.  ITils 
constant  barrage  of  slanted  information  and 
hidden  messages  constitutes  the  first  phase 
of  attack.  The  Communists  won't  waste 
manpower  on  what  they  can  accomplish  with 
printing  presses."  asserted  Miss  -Bentley. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  ^  Communist 
propaganda  which  might  deceive  and  influ- 
ence a  non-Communist,  patriotic  American 
citizen. 

1.  Dr.  Hewlett  Johnson,  England's  "Red 
Dean"  of  Canterbvu-y,  espouses  the  Com- 
munist charge  that  the  United  States  re- 
sorted to  germ  warfare  in  Korea.  "No  one 
In  China  can  have  any  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  the  deed,"  he  has  stated  in  numerous 
CommunUt  publications.  His  support 
might  tend  to  convince  many  persons  be- 
cause of  hU  church  afllliatlon.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  know,  therefore,  that  he  Is  a 
RussophUe;  he  wanted  Henry  Wallace  as 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  his 
photo  was  circulated  widely  In  connection 
with  opening  of  the  London  DaUy  Worker's 
new  building.  And  In  IMS  the  State  De- 
partment denied  him  a  visa  to  visit  this 
country  because  his  Intended  host — the 
American-Soviet  Friendship  Society,  has 
been  cited  as  subversive  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  General. 

2.  The  January-February  Issue  of  New 
Foundations,  a  Marxist-Leninist  magazine 
published  In  New  York.  Includes  an  ar- 
ticle the  Student  Christian  Movement  and 
the  Fight  for  Peace.  Mention  is  made  of 
established  churches  and  several  obvious 
anti-Communist  organizations,  including 
the  YMCA  and  TWCA.  This  respectable 
front  might  lure  the  non-Communist  into 
reading  the  article.  Here's  a  more  revealing 
quotation.  U  he  doea:  "The  big  lie  at  home 
says  the  existence  of  a  threat  to  civil  liber- 
ties stems  from  the  menace  of  a  Communist 
conspiracy  which  supposedly  threatens  our 
democracy  and  our  Constitution." 

3.  Joseph  C.  Flguelredo,  for  many  years 
leader  of  the  Communist  Party  In  Bristol 
County.  Mass.,  and  Emanuel  Blum,  chair- 
man of  the  party  In  New  England,  wrote  a 
pamphlet.  What's  Ahead  for  the  Textile 
Workers.  In  1948.  It  still  Is  on  sale  In  book- 
shops dealing  In  Communist  literature. 
Local  angles  In  propaganda  encourage  read- 
ership; If  an  author  understands  the  me- 
chanics of  your  job  through  having  per- 
fcM'med  It,  you  might  be  led  to  believe  every- 
thing else  he  says  U  correct  as  well.  The 
pamphlet  attacks  management,  capitalism, 
union  leadership  and  concludes,  "That  Is 
why  the  workers  should  Join  the  CommunUrt 
Party." 


4.  A  pamphlet  entitled  America's  Thoxight 
Police,  with  foreword  by  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Henry  A.  Wallace,  was  printed  In  1947; 
It  U  stlU  on  sale.  Printed  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Congress,  It  attacks  un-American  ac- 
tivities committees,  who  have  contributed  In 
major  degree  to  uncovering  Communist  ac- 
tion and  Communist -front  organizations. 
This  pamphlet  might  be  effective  with  those 
who  cherish  free  thought  If  It  were  not 
known  that  (a)  the  Civil  Rights  Congress 
has  been  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist; 
(b)  Mr.  Wallace  last  September  repudiated 
communism  publicly  and  confessed  he  was 
a  victim  of  Soviet  duplicity;  (c)  Gerhardt 
Elsler,  for  whom  advertising  in  the  pamphlet 
■eeks  financial  aid.  was  an  agent  In  the 
United  States  of  the  Comlnform  and  fled 
this  country  to  escape  prosecution. 

5.  The  weekly  National  Guardian  quotes, 
without  comment.  Opinions  de  Napoleon,  by 
Baron  Pelet,  published  in  1833.  One  sen- 
tence says,  "We  know  how  iiseful  these  for- 
eign missionaries  have  been  as  agents  of  se- 
cret diplomacy  in  China,  in  Japan,  and  in  aU 
Asia."  This  is  almost  word  for  word  the  party 
Une  Jargon  of  Pelplng  and  Moscow,  whose 
rulers  have  jailed,  crippled,  and  murdered  by 
direction,  countless  members  of  the  clergy 
abroad. 

6.  A  pamphlet  entitled  Hell  Bomb  or  Peace, 
by  Joseph  Clark,  was  distributed  In  New 
Bedford  In  April  1950.  It  urged  banning  of 
the  H-bomb  and  the  A-bomb  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  differences  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  an  appealing  theme — and 
still  is,  since  the  free  world  wants  peace  and 
not  war.  But  Clark  was  then  foreign  editor 
of  the  Dally  Worker,  communism's  principal 
mouthpiece  in  America  and  a  newspaper 
whose  writers  do  what  Moscow  sajrs. 

7.  Other  pamphlets  now  being  distributed 
are  entitled  "Fight  High  Prices."  "Cold  War  In 
the  Classroom,"  "Meat— A  National  Scandal." 
"The  Federal  Jury  Is  Stacked  Against  You." 
"The  Plot  to  Gag  America."  All  are  con- 
cerned with  subjects  In  which  patriotic  citi- 
zens are  Interested.  Many  of  them  sound 
reasonable,  at  least  In  part — they  are  In- 
tended to.  But  underlying  the  theme  la  a 
Communist  wedge. 

If  you  are  even  generally  familiar  with 
the  news,  with  the  names  of  Communist 
Party  publishing  houses,  with  the  names  of 
principal  party  authors  In  this  country,  you 
will  not  be  misled. 


Corporate  Boad  Prices 


effect  on  the  price  of  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds. 
The  above-mentlcmed  follows: 

Corporate  bond  prices,  19Sl-May  19S3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUaXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBBNTA'llVKB 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK-  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  gradual  and  recently  sharp 
tightening  of  money  rates,  the  latest  sw:- 
tion  being  topped  off  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's recent  offering  of  a  long- 
term  314  percent  bond.  I  include  in  my 
remarks  an  interesting  review  of  corpo- 
rate bond  prices  of  recent  years. 

The  following  list  consists  of  20  bond 
Issues  by  the  companies  named,  showing 
the  highest  prices  reached  in  1951  and 
1952  and  the  lowest  prices  reached  the 
latter  part  of  May  of  this  year.  This 
list  plainly  shows  how  much  has  been 
the  deterioration  of  the  corporate  bond 
ma^et.    We  already  know  the  adverso 


1951 


American  Telephone  &  Tele- 

Rrapii  Co..  2Hs,  l»7l 

B<.thi<>hsni  St«el  Co..  3s.  1970. 
Brooklyn   Union  Gas,  2'»s, 

ivm 

Chesapeake  A  Ohio  B7.,  8 

3'^,  1996 

Cincinnati  Unku  Tenninal, 

2«4's,  1974 

Clevehnd  Electric Illiiininat- 

inR  Co.,  3s.  1970 

Detroit  Edison  Co.,  38, 1970.. 
lUiiiois   Central   KK.,   4^b. 

1966 - 

Jersey    Central     Power    * 

LiRht,  2"iis,  197«.- 

Kopi)«rs  Co.,  3s,  1964... 

Louisville  &.  NasbvUie  BR., 

3«is.  2O03 

Midiigan  Central  RR.,  4Mb, 

1979.. 

National     Dairy     Products 

Corp.,  3s,  1970 

New  York  Central  RR.,  Ref., 

8«.2013 - 

Pennsylvania  RR.,  4«4s,  19M- 
I'hiladelphia    Electric    Co., 

2f;s,  1971 ..- 

Reynolds  Tobseco  Co.,  3s, 

1973 

Sooony-Vacuum ,  2>^,  19W. . . 
6.   W.  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

2Hs,  IflW --- 

Standard     Oil     Co.,     New 

Jersey,  2»4s,  1974 


1902 
peak 


Average  price,  20  Issues 


lOiH 
lOlM 

mH 

103 

IMfi 

lOSH 

102]^ 
103 

mH 

lOSH 

101^ 

106«i 

87H 
107K 

102H 

104H 
08 

lOIM 

\W4 


190 
Ute 
Mar 


102.37 


9ftH 
9S 

964 

lOOW 

100 

103>^ 
101)< 

104'^ 

959< 
102 

102Ji| 

97 

102K1 
81 

mH 

»H 

looK 

»4H 
90 

9»m 


g».39 


90W 
90)2 

86^ 
90H 
90 

Si 

Wi 
viii 

•64 
90 

«K 
7BK 

«m 

91>f 

95V^ 
8«H 

MX 

91^ 


91.19 


Skips  Engfti  m  Trade  With  Red  CUu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  press  release  published  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions last  Saturday,  listing  the  foreign- 
flag  ships  which  have  been  carrying  sup- 
plies to  our  enemy  In  Korea. 

In  that  connection.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  action  it  has  taken  In  making  It  more 
difficult  for  foreign-flag  ships  to  obtain 
In  American  ports  fuel  to  enable  them  to 
ply  their  bloody  trade  with  enemy  troops 
in  the  Korean  theater.  I  beUeve  we  are 
m^'c'Tig  progress  slowly  but  surely  in  the 
direction  of  stopping  this  disastrous 
trade,  which  has  served  to  perpetuate 
the  Korean  war,  to  strengthen  our  ene- 
my, and  to  make  it  more  difBcult  to 
achieve  victory  or  a  truce  In  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rkcoko,  as  follows: 

SZMATK  PlEMANBNT  StTBCOMMTTrat  ON  lKV«»- 

noATioirs,  Uktth)  Stat«s  Senat« 
Senator  Kaki.  E.   Mtmur.  Republican,   of 
South  Dakota,  acting  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  InTestlgatlona, 
today  announced: 


!• 


!, 
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"Attachtd  Is  »  Ust  glvinc  the  names  and 
flags  of  162  free  world  vessels  which,  during 
the  period  fron  December  29.  1052.  through 
April  20,  1953.  are  known  to  have  been  en- 
gaged In  trade  with  Red  China.  Cach  of 
these  162  vessels  have  called  at  or  were  en 
roote  to  Chinese  Conunnnlst  ports  dtning^ 
the  above-stated  period. 

*n%ese  162  vessels  are  known  to  have  made 
284  voyages  to  Red  Chinese  ports.  These 
Tessels  fly  the  following  flags:  100  British 
vessels  making  177  trips,  16  Greek  vessels 
making  20  trips.  12  Norwegian  vessels  making 
S3  trips,  6  Danish  vessels  making  12  trips. 
•  VlnnlBh  vessels  making  6  trips,  5  Swedish 
vessels  making  6  tripe.  4  French  vessels  mak- 
ing 4  trips,  4  Italian  vessels  making  5  trips, 
4  Jwi^n**^*  vessels  making  4  trips,  2  Dutch 
vessels  making  4  trips.  1  Paklstanlan  vessel 
making  1  trip,  1  Panamanian  vessel  making  1 
trip,  1  Indian  vessel  making  1  trip. 

"In  addition  to  the  6  Finnish  flag  vessels 
which  have  engaged  In  this  Communist  trade, 

3  other  Finnish  flag  vessels  sailed  from  Con> 
staaua,  Rumania,  for  China  In  the  middle  of 
JttBuary  1953.  but  did  not  reach  their  deutl- 
natlon.  The  Finnish  ship  Tierrenia  exploded 
and  sank  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Finnish 
vessel  Wilma  was  stopped  at  Singapore,  where 
Its  cargo  of  jet  fuel  oil  was  purchased  by 
American  agents.   It  should  be  noted  that  the 

4  Japanese  flag  vessels  which  called  at  Red 
Chinese  ports,  were  engaged  in  returning 
repatriated  Japanese  to  their  homes  in  Japan. 

"Four  of  the  100  British  flag  vessels  en- 
gaging in  this  Communist  trade  are  known 
to  have  carried  cargoes  In  or  out  of  Red  Chi- 
nese ports,  but  the  names  of  these  vessels 
are  not  now  available. 

"An  of  the  above  information  concerning 
the  movement  of  these  ships  in  the  Com- 
munist trade  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"In  issuing  the  list  of  ships,  the  direct  dis- 
closure by  Wallem  Co.,  Ltd..  of  Hong  Kong, 
the  British  Arm  which  owned  the  Perico  at 
the  time  It  was  discovered  carrying  Com- 
munist troops  in  the  Korean  war  theater, 
pointing  out  that  the  Perico  was  comman- 
deered by  the  Oommxinlsts  at  gun  point  for 
this  purpose  while  engaged  in  carrying  mer- 
chandise into  Red  ports,  highlights  the  rea- 
son why  OUT  committee  has  demonstrated 
such  a  continiiing  concern  over  the  fact  that 
some  of  oiir  allies  in  the  United  Nations  In- 
sist on  trading  with  the  enemy.  What  hap- 
pened In  the  case  of  the  Perico  can  very  well 
be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  In  fact, 
when  United  Nations  merchantmen  enter 
Red  ports  they  become  In  fact  a  potential 
auxiliary  to  the  Communist  fleet.  By  con- 
tinuing their  policy  of  commandeering  these 
ships  when  they  need  them  for  war  purposes, 
the  Communists  very  conceivably  could  take 
over  enough  United  Nations  shipping  by  eon- 
ccrted  action  at  a  given  time  to  move  vast 
numbers  of  Chinese  troops  into  areas  where 
they  are  needed  for  urgent  battle  purposes. 

•The  only  safe,  sound,  sensible,  and  secure 
policy  when  fighting  such  a  war  as  that  oc- 
curring in  Korea  Is  to  refuse  to  send  the 
■hips  of  free  countries  into  enemy  porta  and 
thus  avoid  the  risk  of  jnroviding  them  with 
Navy  transports  which  they  urgently  need  to 
stave  off  a  defeat  from  the  Commiinist 
forces.  While  it  is  highly  Injtirloiis  to  our 
mr  effort  to  provide  supplies  of  any  kind  to 
the  enemy  In  the  course  of  a  conflict,  the 
Perico  Incident  demonstrates  dramatically 
that  such  practices  provide  our  enemy  with 
a  potential  auxiliary  troop  moving  fleet 
which  might  very  well  be  essential  to  them 
in  order  to  prevent  a  victory  for  the  free 
aations  of  the  world. 

"It  Is  for  this  reason  the  United  SUtes  has 
•mbargoed  aU  trade  with  China  and  Red 
Korea  Insofar  as  American  shipping  is  con- 
cerned. All  other  U.  N.  countries,  in  our 
opinion,  shovild  take  similar  action.'* 
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A  twa 

A  tti 

A  kU  HiU 

Alan  Eveiyn 

A  Ideharan  U . 

A  kT>dl  Hill 

A  [iakmon 

A  mersham  Hill...., 

A  iicbiaes ......... 

A  tidorer  Hill 

Aniiplina 

A  atilochua 

A  itonis 

A  rietta ._ 

A  -teniia 

A  imdal  HOT 

A  iciuiius _._.. 

A  wimina  K 

A  Uyanax ... ... 

A  IrexiK . 

B  thadar 

B  Ui 

B  rlapur ................ 

B>re  IX 

B  TTonshire.. 

C  u-rier 

C  iio« 

C  ttadi  V'iafreio 

V  ty  ol  Mancbestsr.. ........ 

r  ty  of  Perth 

r  ain-  T 

r  uifiord. 

r  triteld 

r  »vilcen 

II  mmarlt  HID 

V  Irphjrs 

ELst  Hill 

E  Lst«'ay „„..__..__.. 

E  lendale 

Em  Hill 

E  npire  Oleacoe 
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E  iston ..... 

Epi  Ljvanos 
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In  [-hLslay .............. 

In  rhniay ... 

III  ['hmull 

In  [-bulva ............ 

111  phwells 

In  dore ...... ..... 

Ja  :ob  Jebaea .............. 

Ja  la I 

Jii  r  Vi]ay ._ 

Jo  instar 

July 

Jti  liana . .....^...... 

K  IS.S08 , 

K  naland . . ................ 

K  Nina  Mam 

K  (tJia. 

K  onaland 

Lj  dy  Wolmer 

L)  ntao .„ 

Ia  urentian  Forest 

hi  orentian  Hill 

1a  orentian  Valley 

L«  dsund 

U  ndon  Banker 

U  rd  Oladstone 

M  Uiadevi .. ._. 

M  ingalore 

M  iriaiiiiiatis 

M  »r»etta. 

M  u-le  Skou 

M  irina  HUI 

M  triu  Tborden... 

M  wkBb.. 
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M  tekerk 


yiK 


British 

do 

Norwegian — 

Oreeli 

British 

do 

Italian 

British - 

Greek 

Britiah„ 

do._ 

do 

do 

do. 

Greek 

do 

do 

British 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Swedish 

British 

Finnish 

British 

Norwefian 

Greek 

Italian 

British 

do 

do 

Ehtnish 

British. 

Norwegian 

British 

Oieek... 

Brittato 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Greek 

do 

British 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Fr«ncb._ 

Greek 

Japanese 

do . 

British 

do 

Danish 

Fbinl.ih 

Britbh 

XorweKian... 

...do 

Dutch 

BriUak. 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

....do 

....do 

do.„ 

do 

do. 

do 

Daaish 

...do 

Indian 

BritUh 

....do. 

do 

Greek 

Swedish ... 

Japanese 

Finnish 

Swedish 

British 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Finnish 

British. 

I do 

....do 

Swedish 

Owek 

British 

Danish 

British 

Fianisb 

Brittoh 

Faklstaa 

Greek 

Britiaa 

Datchi 


Trlpata 

Bed 
China 

ports 


Name  of  venel 

rise 

Trtpste 

Bad 

China 

ports 

Michalak  Is.. 

Greek 

Morelia „ 

Moealfiu-i 

DwiWt 

British. 

do 

*• 

Mnswell  Hill.... 

Mulberry  Hill _ 

Myrtlebank            ..    ».. 

Nedoo 

Nestoe 

Grwk. 

do 

Nirelock 

British. 

lUlian 

British 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ntao  Biito 

Nordicstar 

Northern  Glow.......... 

Orford 

Palamcotu 

Pembrokeshire 

PentakoU 

Fetfrano 

FoHfnoo.  — ................. 

Poplar  Hill 

Ranre ...._........,..... 

Rl«\ldar 

Kosita 

do.„ 

Itatian 

British. 

do. 

do 

..  .  do 

Sandviken 

BrUish. 

do 

. do 

San  Etluanlo 

Pan  EniPSto.._. ..... 

San  JoTfie ................ 

mivera^i 

....  do 

8tn«»pare . 

SomaU 

Soudan .......... ...  . 

do 

*> 

do 

Btanrealm . 

do 

Pt  XaMk* 

French 

PanamanisB.. 

8wedirf> 

British 

Japanese 

British 

Norwefian 

. do .- 

Starstde 

Sunnanbris _..._.. 

S>«Mnoro  Hin...        ..    

T^kasiro  Maru 

Taichnneshan. ............... 

TaipinKjans 

Talsbot 

Tarifa. 

Tarn .............  ...  . 

do 

do 

Tefkros 

British 

Norwedan 

Fliuiish 

British 

Freneh 

British 

do 

Nurwegiaa 

British 

FrMH*li. _._«_,_ 

British 

da. 

do 

Taolou.« 

Tranvik 

Trevose . 

Wembley  Hill 

West  Hill 

Wyvem 

Yamasks 

Yanctse 

Yunnan 

Unknown  (charter  Bicd) 

Do 

D©""!!!"*"™"""" 

do 

de 

ExcMs-Prafits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


cr  nw  Tc 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRmMTATIVBB 

Monday,  June  t,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Tork.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Dr.  William  H.  Peterson,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  Brooklyn,  N.  T..  presented  » 
statement  against  the  excess-profits  tax 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  the  House. 

I  am  extending  Dr.  Peterson's  state- 
ment as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  under 
consent  heretofore  granted: 
TJBRTMoifT  c^  Da.  WnxiAM  H.  PcrxasoM,  or 

Srost  Hnxs,   N.   J..   Bxroas   House  Wats 

AKD  Means  CoicMrmx  Uokimt,  Jxmu  9, 

1953,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  name  Is  William  H.  Peterson.  I  am  a 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Polytechnic 
Inatltute  of  Brooklyn,  an  engineering  college. 
My  purpose  today  is  to  present  testimony 
before  this  committee  not  as  a  member  of  an 
organization  adversely  affected  by  the  excess- 
profits  tax  but  rather  as  a  private  AmfrtcaB 
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citizen  and  a  professional  economist.  My 
position  is  clear:  I  am  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  KPT. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  my  conviction 
that  my  opposition  to  the  ^  ill-conceived 
excess-profits  tax  (and  the  heavily  progres- 
sive Income  tax  as  well)  Is  partly  an  opposi- 
tion of  expediency.  For  in  the  final  analysis 
we  here  today  are  not  dealing  with  causes 
but  with  symptoms.  These  vicious  taxes, 
bad  as  they  are,  are  symptomatic  of  an  even 
graver  problem. 

That  problem  Is:  can  our  Oovemment, 
supposedly  a  government  of  limited  powers 
in  a  free  society,  live  within  its  income?  In 
the  past  20  fiscal  years  ending  this  June  SO. 
only  3  of  those  years — 1947.  1948.  and  1951 — 
show  an  absence  of  a  deficit.  And  the  ad- 
ministration now  predicts  continued  deficits 
to  at  least  fiscal  1955.  Hence,  the  first  order 
of  business  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
to  cut  expenditures,  drastically  and  coura- 
geously.   

My  reasons  for  opposition  to  EPT  are: 

1.  The  administration  claims  that  the  ex- 
piration of  EPT  would  mean  a  revenue  loss 
of  $800  million  in  fiscal  1954.  This  claim  is 
open  to  question. 

While  EPT  as  a  source  of  revenue  would  be 
nonexistent  if  the  present  law  is  allowed 
to  expire,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  out  8800  million.  As  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  recent  whis- 
key excise  Increase  to  810.50  a  gallon  with 
Its  resulting  falllng-off  of  that  excise  reve- 
nue, it  is  my  contention  that  EPT  has  long 
since  operated  under  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns — that  the  EPT  law  has  destroyed 
far  more  potential  revenue  than  It  has 
brought  in. 

Impressive  evidence  has  already  accumu- 
lated before  this  committee  attesting  to  the 
heavy  depressant  effect  of  EPT  upon  invest- 
ment and  industrial  expansion,  which,  in 
turn,  reduces  Government  receipts  from  reg- 
ular corporate  returns. 

2.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  is  its  Inflationary  effect.  When 
companies  find  themselves  in  the  82-percent 
excess-profits  tax  bracket,  they  are  faced 
with  18-cent  dollars  in  effect.  A  spending 
spree  becomes  a  bargain.  Beardsley  Ruml 
points  this  out  in  his  Management  and  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  (Chicago  1951)  when  he 
says  that  these  cheapened  excess-profits  tax 
••dollars  in  the  economy,  even  if  every  one 
of  them  is  prudently  used,  are  unquestion- 
ably in  some  measure  on  inflationary 
influence." 

Moreover.  EPT  encourages  debt  and  dis- 
courages thrift.  The  typical  corporation  can 
frequently  reduce  its  excess-profits  tax  by 
borrowing  money,  and  thus  increasing  its 
capital.  Such  a  condition  is  possible  where 
the  tax  saving  more  than  offsets  the  interest 
cost.  Interest  is  deducted  from  profits  for 
tax  purposes  anyway.  Thxis  borrowing  may 
be  feasible  only  because  of  this  tax -avoidance 
feature. 

Hence  EPT  is  double  taxation:  a  tax  on 
corporations  confiscating  their  rightful  earn- 
ings and  a  tax  on  consumers  who  must  pay 
higher  Inflated  prices. 

3.  EPT  makes  a  recession  more  likely. 

It  seems  incongruous  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  administration  readies  a  so-called 
antidepresslon  plan  and  revives  the  (Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  help  keep  the  econ- 
omy on  an  even  keel  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  admlnUtration  stultifies  capital 
formation  and  business  expansion  through 
an  excess-profits  tax. 

ThU  sltiiatlon  is  ftirther  aggravated  by 
the  prevalent  feeling  held  by  businessmen 
and  consumers  that  the  inunlnent  truce  in 
Korea  and  already  cut -back  (however 
weakly)  Federal  expenditures  wUl  lead  us  to 
a  recession.  Business  psychology  Is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  can  contribute  to  an  up- 
turn or  a  downturn  in  business.  If  the  profit 
outlook  is  generally  good,  bvisinessmen  gen- 


erally invest  and  thereby  expand  pajrroUs.  If 
the  profit  outlook  is  generally  bad  (and  EPT 
helps  to  make  it  bad) .  businessmen  generally 
contract  their  activities. 

The  present  volume  of  corporate  debt  Is 
abnormally  heavy  and  It  represents  a  fixed 
overhead  which  makes  the  present  high 
business  equilibrium  a  delicate  one.  Break- 
even points,  as  a  whole  have  never  been 
higher.  C>orix>rate  debt  has  of  course  been 
exaggerated  by  the  inability  of  firms  to  plow 
back  earnings,  the  earnings  having  been 
confiscated  by  EPT.  (Sec.  102  of  the  code — 
the  so-called  undistributed  profits  tax — fur- 
ther penalizes  corporate  savings  and  it,  too, 
has  forced  firms  to  borrow.) 

EPT  continuation,  even  for  6  months,  can 
only  worsen  this  entire  situation.  But  an 
obvious  stimulant  to  forward-looking  opti- 
mistic business  psychology  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  EPT. 

4.  EPT  tends  to  misguide  production  and 
leads  to  waste  and  inefficiency. 

In  this  ^vspect  it  is  little  different  than 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  This  act 
provided  for  a  6  percent  limit  on  profits  for 
Class  I  railroads  and  a  "recapture"  clause 
permitting  weaker  roads  to  share  in  profits 
over  8  percent.  In  short,  the  efficient  were 
forced  to  nurture  the  Inefficient. 

But  most  efficient  roads  found  it  more 
convenient  not  to  make  excess  profits  over 
6  percent.  Potentially  excess  profits  were 
frequently  curbed  by  wasteful  expenditures. 
Ultimately  the  recapttire  clause  was  repealed. 
The  parallel  to  EPT  is  Inescapable. 

5.  EPT  hits  hard  at  all  businesses,  large 
and  small. 


In  his  testimony  before  this  committee 
June  I  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said: 

"Furthermore,  most  of  the  tax  (EPT)  was 
paid  by  large  companies." 

This  statement  is  misleading.  Reference 
to  table  I  (attached)  shows  that  large  com- 
panies pay  most  of  the  regular  corporate 
tax,  too,  let  alone  EPT.  Table  I  also  shows 
that  a  striking  correlation  exists  between 
the  income-tax  spread  and  the  excess-profits 
tax  spread.  EPT  Is  obviously  not  respectful 
of  corporate  size. 

And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  EPT  represents 
an  effective  barrier  to  small  firms  anxious 
to  grow.  For  an  administration  professing 
to  help  small  business,  EPT  is  an  anomaly. 

6.  EPT  is  incompatible  with  a  free-enter- 
prise system. 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
profits  is  to  direct  production  as  determined 
in  the  marketplace. 

But  EPT  distorts  profits  and  hence  miti- 
gates the  market  place  as  a  director  of 
economic  energy.  The  Government  in  effect 
becomes  a  hidden  economic  commissar. 
The  dynamic  nature  of  capitalism  becomes 
warped  while  the  Government  arbitrarily 
decides  what  is  normal  and  what  is  excess. 
It  is  the  philosophy  of  Intervention. 

In  simimary.  both  EPT  and  the  present 
income-tax  structure  are  moralless.  Eighty- 
two  percent  in  one  and  ninety-two  percent 
In  the  other  Is  tantamoimt  to  outright  con- 
fiscation. 

EPT  is  unscientific.  It  Is  a  destructive 
tax.  If  it  is  bad  6  months  from  now,  It 
is  bad  now. 

Let  the  excess  profits  tax  law  expire. 


Tablb  I. — Corporals  returns,  net  income,  and  tax  UahilUy,^  amount  and  peretntofe 
dittribution,  by  net  income  claatea,  calendar  year  1950 


Returns 

Net  income 

Income  tax 

Exoc9B-[iruflts  tax 

Net  inrome  classes 
(tboossndii) 

Number 

Percent- 
age dis- 
tribu- 
tion 

Amount 
(thousands) 

Percent- 

agpdis- 

trihu- 

UOQ 

Amount 
(thousand.^) 

Pefwnt- 

agedis- 

trihu- 

tioa 

Amoimt 
(t>K>usands) 

Pwceot- 

agedis- 
tribu- 
tioo 

m  to  SI          

79,480 
39,817 
»,006 
21. «« 
17. 712 
57,905 
.'M,087 
25,115 
24.616 
37.058 
24, 141 
18.490 
7.201 
3.980 

472 

622 

18.8 

9.4 

&« 

6.1 

4.2 

13.6 

8.0 

&9 

6.8 

8.7 

6.7 

4.4 

L7 

.9 

.8 

.1 

.1 

»32,7« 
5K.241 
69.810 
75.297 
79.431 
416.  9W 
4I».3«3 

6.W,706 
1.290.851 
1.  WI,  955 
2,8»ifi.»72 
2,492.221 
2,769,486 
7,113.720 
3,  275,  777 
20,448,676 

0.1 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.« 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

2.9 

3.8 

6.5 

6.7 

6.3 

16.1 

7.4 

46.4 

$6,302 

11.S23 

1X864 

15,374 

16.395 

88,656 

91.  516 

96^861 

125^837 

354.851 

571,820 

1, 062.  707 

951.017 

1,060,277 

2,706,107 

1,  2M,  571 

7,504,400 

(^ 

ai 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.6 

.« 
.e 

.8 
2.2 
3.6 
6.7 
6.0 
&7 

17.0 
7.8 

47.2 

$« 

m 

ftl  t/i  C9 

f2  to  S3 

t 

m 

|;3  to  $4    ........ 

t.1  In  &.■> 

ts  to  $in 

31 

67 

158 

407 

20.532 

44.727 

85,371 

76,908 

87,794 

215, 146 

98,150 

756,194 

O 

tlOtotl.S        . ...... 

m 

$l.^to4ao    ....      ...... 

(') 

j»j  to  sri 

$21  to  SW          ............ 

%.. 

llOtoSlUO          

X3 

t\an  to  $2.10 

«.» 

12.W  to  aiuu             

6.6 

(."idt)  to  $1,000     . 

6.$ 

$l.(M)0  to  $5,000 

$.■)  000  to  $10  000   . .. 

15.6 
7.1 

$10,000  and  over - 

64.6 

Total 

423, 6n 

100.0 

44,086,748 

loao 

15,910,779 

100.0 

1,386,481 

100.0 

>  Pet  ail  will  not  ne<r)«aray  add  to  totals  because  of  roondins. 

>  Less  tban  0.05  of  1  percent. 

Boiirce:  Treasury  Department;  compaUtions  by  the  Tax  Foundation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOEAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  June  i.  195i 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RECORD  a  copy  of  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered over  radio  station  KOA.  in  Eten- 
ver,  Colo.,  on  June  7,  1953.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bermuda  Conference. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooko, 
as  follows: 
PntEsmc  Chat  Ovn  KOA.  Sttwdat,  Jrmx  T, 

1963,  BT  Edwim  C.  Johkson,  Unrrtt  Statbi 

SSNATOB  FKOM  COLOXAOO 

BXBMT7DA  MX78T  BX  DIITXBKMT 

None  Lb  so  blind  as  he  who  will  not  see,  and 
none  Is  so  hopeless  as  the  statesman  who  is 
too  stubborn  and  too  proud  to  take  counsel 
of  his  mistakes.  The  scientist  finds  his  way 
by  trial  and  error;  the  diplomat  should  use 
that  compass  too.  One  robin  does  not  make 
a  summer,  but  a  whole  flock  of  dlplomatio 
errors  in  world  affairs  should  warn  a  pru- 
dent people  that  the  winter  of  despair  can 
oatch  up  with  them.  With  no  thought  of 
xecrimlnatioa,  X  shall  speak  frankly  of  the 
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pant  in  the  hope  that  ttarou^  oferkms  »nd 
lagleal  dednettons  Amorica  might  find  tbe 
ttgbt  course  at  Bermuda. 

The  approaching  canference  fvologoe  that 
St  is  to  the  Big  Four  conference  to  follow, 
must  take  rank  in  earth-shaking  consc- 
queneea  with  the  disastrous  meetings  at 
TWieran.  Talta.  and  Potsdam.  Teheran  gare 
CabJang  Kai-shek  the  first  inkling  that  he 
was  not  the  darling  of  Rooserelt  and 
Cbin-cliiU.  Talta  gave  Stalin  a  free  hand  to 
expand  his  Marxist  world  revolution  Into 
Asia.  Potsdam  reaasxired  him  that  the  deal 
lor  him  to  establish  a  ring  of  "friendly"  sat- 
ellites on  his  western  border  still  stood. 
Tliese  three  conferences  have  won  an  ignoble 
place  In  history  as  emblems  of  shocking  er- 
ror froiight  with  disaster.  The  free  world 
eannot  stand  any  more  blows  like  that. 
Bormnda  must  be  different. 

Chvrchlll's  heart,  as  was  the  heart  of 
Clartetopher  Columbus.  Is  on  the  channels 
o<  trade  with  Asia.  His  devotion  Is  to  the 
preservation  of  Europe  which  pathetically 
be  regards  as  the  very  soul  of  western  Chris- 
tendom. His  remaining  years  are  dedicated 
to  that  objective.  Churchill  regards  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  merely  the  offshoot 
of  that  European  civilization  which  sprang 
fnxn  the  loins  of  Jerusalem,  Athens,  and 
Btmte.  Bermuda  will  explore  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  the  terms  of  political  conces- 
sions to  be  bestowed  upon  lialenkov  in  the 
Far  East  In  exchange  for  British.  French, 
and  American  trade  with  Asia. 

American  conferees  at  Bermuda,  therefore, 
better  take  a  refresher  course  in  Teheran, 
Talta,  and  Potsdam,  keeping  In  mind 
ChiurchiU's  commercial  empire  dream  and 
Stalin's  incredible  success  In  Asia  following 
World  War  II  and  the  effective  Iron  Curtain 
which  be  has  built  since  then  on  his  exposed 
western  flank. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  36  years  ago  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  we  tiimed  our  backs  on  the 
traditional  policies — to  beware  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements— of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln.  World  War  I  sired  communism, 
fascism,  and  nazlsm.  Instead  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  World  War  I  made 
the  world  exceedingly  dangerous  for  democ- 
racy. Three  fierce,  resourceful,  and  relent- 
less totalitarian  enemies  were  created.  The 
Founding  Fathers  knew  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about  when  they  pleaded  with  futxire 
American  generations  to  be  cautious  in  the 
International  field. 

But  in  World  War  II,  learning  nothing 
from  World  War  I.  we  tocA  another  slgnifl- 
eant  and  perhaps  a  more  fatal  step  In  the 
realm  of  world  politics.  We  Joined  hands 
with  Cbnununist  totalitarianism  in  a  Joint 
war  to  the  death  against  fascism  and  her 
Siamese  twin,  nazlsm.  We  destroyed  those 
two  evU  ideologies  all  right,  but  in  doing  so 
we  changed  Russia  from  a  struggling. 
agrarian,  and  weak  military  state  into  a 
world  power  of  the  first  magnitude.  Our 
two  cruel  and  unfortunate  terms  of  "uncon- 
ditional surrender"  and  "no  separate  peace" 
prolonged  World  War  II  a  full  year,  destroyed 
almost  beyond  repair  Central  Europe  and 
China,  and  gave  to  weak  Russia  the  greatest 
military  victory  ever  achieved  by  a  nation 
in  the  world's  history.  Quick  as  a  fiash,  we 
lost  her  as  a  close  friend  and  ally,  and  she 
became  our  most  bitter  enemy.  The  Fascists, 
the  Nazis,  and  the  democracies  lost  the  war. 
and  communism  achieved  the  only  victory. 
Now  In  sheer  desperation  we  are  ready  to 
Join  arms  with  any  surviving  totalitarian 
concept  to  fight  communism  in  the  pending 
cold  or  threatened  hot  war.  Again  we  have 
Jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

Korea  stands  as  an  emblem  of  frightful 
diplomatic  mistakes  on  the  one  hand  and 
unselfish  sacrifice  and  heroism  on  the  other. 
America  made  those  tragic  diplomatic  errors 
and  bey<Had  any  doubt  the  same  America 
has  proved  her  devotion  to  the  highest  of 
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t  Oman  prlnctplea  In  the  almoat  ahigle* 
hiDded  fight  she  has  made  In  Korea  to 
aFenge  a  cruel  and  ferodoxu  aggression  of 
nilltary  conquest. 

When  Americans  begged  the  Communists 
t  >  enter^  the  Japanese  war  after  It  had  al- 
n  ady  been  won:  when  Americans  like  a 
p  irate  dividing  booty,  split  Korea  at  the 
9t  Ith  parallel  without  consulting  the  Koreans; 
« ben  Americans  refused  to  let  the  South 
I  oreans  arm  under  the  silly  pretense  that 
tl  key  might  attack  North  Korea;  when  Amer- 
U  ans  Ignored  the  solemn  warning  that  the 
M  arth  Koreans  were  being  armed  to  the 
t4eth  and  were  being  given  thorough  mili- 
tary training  and  were  harboring  vast  ac- 
atmxUatlons  of  tanks  and  guns;  and  then 
w  tjen  everything  was  set  for  the  kill,  Ameri- 
ca Jis  agreed  with  Russia  to  withdraw  their 
p:  Bpectlve  troops  from  Koret ,  Americans 
h  td  taken  every  step  which  made  war  cer- 
tiin  in  Korea.  It  Is  small  comfort  that  In 
tills  tragic  chain  of  decisions  American  in- 
tentions were  good. 

On  the  other  hand  America's  quick  re- 
st onse  in  fiying  to  the  aid  of  South  Korea  to 
r<  pel  and  punish  a  well  planned  Communist 
aj  gression  is  worthy  of  a  poet's  most  noble 
1]  ric.  Indeed  this  was  and  is  a  cr\isade  for 
tie  Imperishable  principle  of  being  thy 
bi  other's  keeper.  The  150,000  casualties  we 
have  siiffered;  the  timid  and  cautious  sup- 
pi  »rt  from  the  balance  of  the  free  world;  the 
billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  we  have  spent; 
tl  le  painful  and  destructive  inflation  we  have 
suffered;  and  the  neglect  of  sadly  needed 
Iz  ifvovements  on  out  domestic  front  has 
di  imonstrated  to  all  that  we  deem  aggression 
t(  be  the  capital  sin  against  world  peace  and 
tQat  we  have  the  courage  to  do  everything  in 
pow«r  to  check  It. 
It  is  shocking  in  view  of  the  endless  Korean 
to  find  so  many  people  who  believe  that 
Riiasla  would  be  a  pushover  for  the  United 
S'  ates.  This  school  of  thought  believes  with 
a  solid  conviction  that  war  with  Russia  is 
li  evltable.  But  It  is  only  a  short  step  from 
tl  at  fatalistic  viewpoint  to  the  advocacy  of  a 
pieventlve  war.  In  fact  they  argue  that 
slice  sooner  or  later  we  miist  fight  Russia, 
w  ly  not  get  it  over  with  before  Russia  gets 
set  with  more  atom  bombs.  Of  all  the  vile 
ccncoctlons  of  the  Devil  a  preventive  war  Is 
hi  I  worst.  Whosoever  permits  himself  to 
be  lieve  war  is  inevitable  has  turned  his  back 
oi  1  his  God  and  lost  all  of  his  faith  in  man. 
Aiaerlcans  with  such  a  thought  In  their 
hi  art  better  add  up  the  cost  In  blood,  treas- 
ui  e,  suffering,  and  chaos  of  such  a  war.  War 
is  not  inevitable  and  only  willful  aggressors 
stirt  preventive  wars. 

rhe  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  United 
St  ites.  with  all  of  Western  Europe  as  fighting 
al  ies,  cannot  defeat  Russia  In  a  land  war. 
we  Invite  stich  an  Insane  adventure,  oxir 
maltles  and  theirs  will  be  numbered  in  the 
lUons  and  our  war  expenditures  and  theirs 
the  trillions  of  dollars.  Such  a  war  could 
100  years,  too,  and  be  ended  only  by  a 
peface  dictated  by  utter  exhaustion. 

[  do  not  believe  that  chess-playing  Rus- 
sh  n  politicians  are  likely  to  start  a  hot  war. 
Tt  ey  are  the  past  masters  of  intrigue  and 
In  titration.  It  has  been  their  doctrine  since 
Le  ain  that  the  capitalistic  world  would  spend 
its  elf  into  bankruptcy  in  a  cold  war  and  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  Moscow.  American  extrava- 
gaice  and  waste  at  home  and  abroad  makes 
th  >  Bolshevik  prophets  and  planners  look 
prftty  good. 

new  "depression  of  plenty"  is  coming 
at  top  speed.  Inventories  everjrwhere 
bursting  at  the  seams.  Prices  cannot 
down  without  someone  taking  a  se- 
loss  and  consxmers  independent  as  a 
on  Ice  are  taking  their  own  sweet  time 
ab^ut  stocking  up.  Sellers  and  buyers,  like 
the  coyote  and  the  dog,  take  turns  chasing 
ea<  h  other.  Buyers  have  waited  for  1953  for 
a  ong,  long  time.  Sellers  are  discovering 
on»  more  that  th«  dollar  does  have  valiie 
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and  that  the  deflation  for  which  we  bav* 
hoped  la  no  bed  of  roses. 

The  situation  is  not  beyond  our  control 
If  we  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities. 
Brains  is  our  one  best  bet  for  survival  in 
this  dangerous  world.  There  never  has  been 
and  there  never  will  be  a  substitute  for 
trained  minds.  We  can  maintain  national 
solvency  in  this  cold-war  era  without  any 
doubt  whatsoever.  Ova  productive  capacity 
makes  that  doubly  sure.  And  brains  haa 
given  us  the  military  edge  now.  Throxigh 
the  Siamese  twlna  oT  science  and  technology 
we  can  maintain  that  military  edge  and  make 
It  sharper.  World  war  III  has  been  post- 
poned due  to  oxir  huge  stockpile  of  atomic 
bombs  and  our  ability  to  deliver  them  by  air 
to  any  target  on  this  earth.  This  postpone- 
ment and  the  temporary  security  which  It  af- 
fords sprani;  from  the  loins  of  science  and 
technology.  What  we  must  do  now  Is  keep 
a  full  Jump  ahead  in  supersonic  fighters  and 
supersonic  bombers,  the  long-range  con- 
trolled missile,  and  the  other  fantastic  new 
weapons.  Radar  and  our  electronic  equip- 
ment miist  be  made  more  and  more  depend- 
able and  our  armaments  piece  by  piece  more 
deadly.  Only  through  science  and  applied 
science  which  I  think  of  as  technology  can 
we  achieve  these  security  objectives. 

Ours  Is  a  contest  of  tn-alns.  not  brawn; 
quality,  not  quantity;  and  the  speed  to  con- 
quer time  and  space.  Penetrating  and  re- 
lentless research  Into  the  well-hidden  se- 
crets of  nature  which  unfold  reluctantly  and 
then  only  with  the  constant  prodding  by 
patient  and  determined  scientists  are  the 
Bigni>osts  which  direct  \ib  to  the  difficult 
road  we  must  travel  to  earn  security. 

But  scientists  and  technologists  are  not 
bestowed  upon  us  like  rain  from  the  heavens 
above.  They  must  be  developed  in  school 
rooms  and  laboratories.  A  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy degree  is  almost  a  minimum  require- 
ment for  original  scientific  work.  Such  a 
degree  will  cost  some  yoimg  fellow  $10,000 
in  extra  money  which  he  does  not  possess 
and  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  with 
very  little  reward  in  sight.  He  is  entitled  to 
our  assistance.  The  United  States  has  a 
right  to  be  deeply  concerned  over  Its  prospec- 
tive shortage  of  scientists.  The  National 
Man(>ower  Commission  pointed  this  shortage 
up  recently.  We  must  have  a  goodly  stock- 
pile of  doct<Mv  of  philosophy  If  the  Nation 
Is  to  survive.  The  Ivixury  of  Ignorance  Is 
not  for  us.  Since  one  well-trained  scientist 
Is  more  valuable  to  us  than  1,000  foot  sol- 
diers, we  must  stop  drafting  scientists  for 
foot  soldiers.  Our  production  line  turning 
out  a  stockpile  of  priceless  scientists  and 
technologists  is  not  working  snvx>thly. 

American  high  schools  are  the  weak  links 
in  our  effort  to  develop  scientific  talent.  Dr. 
Beno  Gutenberg,  {jrofessor  of  geophysics  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology  recently 
won  the  Bowie  medal,  the  highest  honor  a 
man  in  geophysics  can  receive.  In  his  accept- 
ance speech  of  this  award  Dr.  Gutenberg,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Goettingen  at 
age  23.  gave  full  credit  to  the  fine  preparation 
he  got  In  high  school.  As  he  described  the 
outstanding  scholastic  rating  which  he  and 
his  classmates  achieved  in  high  school,  it 
made  our  high  schools  look  pretty  bcwl.  Few 
college  courses  in  America  today  measure  up 
to  Dr.  Gutenberg's  high  school  attainments. 
Today  we  are  planning  on  giving  youth  the 
voting  privilege  at  age  18  and  I  think  that  is 
reasonable  since  at  that  age  we  expect  them 
to  bear  arms.  But  4  years  of  their  time 
must  not  continue  to  be  frittered  away  In 
high  scbocH  where  the  one  outstanding  thing 
they  learn  is  how  to  loaf  successfully  and  to 
"get  by"  through  pretense  and  not  knowl- 
edge. 

Peoples,  who  need  our  assistance  In  their 
fight  for  their  liberty  against  an  aggressor 
who  would  conquer  them,  should  be  given 
lend-lease  and  technical  military  advice;  but 
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we  should  not  send  our  foot  soldiers  to  fight 
wars  all  over  the  world. 

The  so-called  policy  of  going  It  alone  is 
bad  but  the  policy  of  trying  to  do  the  whole 
Job  all  by  ourselves  is  worse.  We  shovUd  give 
the  free  world  our  leadership  to  the  extent 
they  desire  our  leadership,  but  never  should 
we  replace  them  in  their  wars  and  assume 
the  whole  task.  This  Nation  was  founded 
on  the  lofty  principles  of  Justice,  equity, 
and  liberty.  Any  nation  fighting  for  such 
principles  Is  entitled  to  whatever  technical 
assistance  and  supplies  we  can  give  them. 

The  Korean  war  should  have  been  fought 
by  Republic  of  Korea  soldiers  with  oxu  as- 
sistance confined  to  liberal  supplies  of  lend- 
lease  and  the  advice  of  military  technicians. 
Had  that  been  done,  we  would  not  now  be 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  race  war  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  orientals.  If  we 
are  to  lead  the  free  world,  we  must  weigh 
with  great  care  every  diplomatic  step  we 
take  at  Bermuda. 


Tvkey's  500  Years  at  Conttaotinoplr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  BOXTTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8,  19 S3 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enUtled  "Turkey's  500  Years  at  Constan- 
tinople." written  by  Clarence  K.  Streit 
and  published  in  the  magazine  Freedom 
and  Union  for  May  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tdkkxt's  600  YxAKS  at  Constantinople 
(By  Clarence  K.  Streit) 

The  Turkish  Republic  celebrates  this 
month  the  SOOth  anniversary  of  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  on  May  29, 
1453.  Americans  and  all  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity may  well  Join  in  the  celebration,  and 
not  only  because  Turkey,  the  only  NATO 
country  adjoining  Soviet  Russia,  has  iM-oved 
BO  strong  and  firm  an  ally.  The  fact  is  that 
the  rise  of  the  Turks  cut  trade  routes  to  the 
East,  pushed  the  West  into  exploring  new 
ways  to  India,  and  thus  led  Indirectly  to 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

What  brought  down  Constantinople  500 
years  ago?  The  same  thing  that  now 
threatens  to  deliver  the  Atlantic  Community 
to  the  East — disunion. 

Disunion  In  1453:  "Modern  history  begins 
under  stress  of  the  Ottoman  Conquest," 
wrote  Lord  Acton  In  opening  his  lectures  on 
Modern  History.  "Constantinople  fell,  after 
an  attempt  to  negotiate  for  help  by  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  The  agree- 
ment come  to  at  Florence  was  not  ratified 
at  home:  the  attempt  was  resented,  and  led 
to  an  explosion  of  feeling  that  made  even 
subjugation  by  the  Turk  seem  for  the  mo^ 
ment  leas  Intolerable,  and  that  hastened  the 
catastrophe  by  making  western  Christians 
slow  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  Im- 
placable brothers  in  the  East.  •   •   • 

"The  dread  of  Latin  Intolerance  was  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  encountered 
by  the  Turks  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  they 
at  once  offered  protection  and  immunities 
to  the  (Greek]  patriarch,  and  his  prel- 
ates. •  •  •  Th«lr  system  required  the  In- 
crease rather  than  the  conversion  of  ChrU- 


tlan  subjects.  •  •  •  There  was  not  at  first 
the  sense  of  unmitigated  tyranny  that  arose 
later;  and  there  was  not  so  great  a  contrast 
with  life  as  It  was  under  Italian  despots  as 
to  make  Christians  under  the  Sultan  pas- 
sionately long  for  deliverance. 

"From  the  perjury  of  Varna,  in  1444,  when 
the  Christians  broke  the  treaty  just  con- 
cluded at  Szegedin.  It  was  understood  that 
they  could  never  be  trusted  to  keep  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  people  of  another 
religlcm.  It  seemed  a  weak-minded  exag- 
geration of  hypocrisy  to  abstain  from  preying 
on  men  so  furiovisly  divided,  so  full  of  hatred, 
so  Incapable  of  combining  in  defense  of  their 
altars  and  their  homes,  so  eager  in  solicit- 
ing aid  and  intervention  from  the  Infidel  in 
their  own  disputes." 

Liberty  and  union  comes  up:  Concluding 
the  first  of  his  Lectures  on  Modern  History, 
Lord  Acton  said  In  1895:  "The  threatened 
interests  were  compelled  to  unite  for  the 
self-government  of  nations,  the  toleration 
of  religions,  and  the  rights  of  men.  And 
It  Is  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  weak, 
made  under  compulsion  to  resist  the  reign 
of  force  and  constant  wrong,  that,  in  the 
rapid  change  but  slow  progress  of  400  years, 
liberty  has  been  preserved,  and  seciu-ed,  and 
extended,  and  finally  understood." 

Acton  then  told  of  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  rise  of  the  New  World  after  the 
rise  of  the  Turks.  He  finished  his  lectures 
with  one  on  the  American  Revolution, 
which  ended  with  this  statement  on  the 
United  States  Constitution:  "By  the  develop- 
n^nt  of  the  principle  of  federalism.  It  has 
produced  a  community  more  powerful,  more 
prosperous,  more  intelligent,  and  more  free 
than  any  other  which  the  world  has  seen." 
Recent  rise  of  United  States  and  Turkey: 
When  Acton  vrrote  in  1895  of  the  fail  of 
Constantinople  and  the  slow  development 
of  liberty  In  the  North  Atlantic  area,  the 
United  States  was  still  a  purely  North  Ameri- 
can power  and  the  Turkish  Empire  had  be- 
come a  symbol  of  decadent  despotism — the 
"sick  man  of  Europe."  Few  then  In  Europe 
rated  the  United  States  as  strong  as  Acton 
did,  and  none  saw  hope  for  liberty  In  Turkey. 
In  the  last  50  of  the  500  years  since  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  the  American  Repub- 
lic has  emerged  as  the  strongest,  freest  power 
on  earth,  completely  Justifying  Acton's  be- 
lief In  Its  Federal  principle.  And  in  Tiukey 
a  democratic  republic  has  arisen,  with  the 
most  Inspiring  record  that  has  yet  been  made 
by  the  various  republics  which  have  replaced 
all  the  autocratic  dynasties  that  ruled 
Europe  in  Acton's  day. 

When  I  first  saw  Turkey:  My  first  visit 
to  Turkey  was  in  early  1921.  It  then  lay 
defeated  In  World  War  L  The  Allies  occu- 
pied Constantinople.  The  Greek  Army  held 
western  Asia  Minor.  The  "terrible  Turk" 
had  few  friends  anjrwhere.  The  situation 
was  enough  to  make  any  Turk  despair  of  his 
country's  future.  Yet  In  these  circum- 
stances Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  later  known 
as  Ataturk.  led  to  astonishing  success  one  of 
the  most  thoroughgoing  revolutions  In 
democratic  history. 

In  1921  It  took  me  9  days  by  the  best  avail- 
able means  of  travel  to  go  the  200  miles 
from  Samsun,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  of 
Turkey,  to  Ankara.  I  was  the  first  news- 
paper correspondent  from  the  West  to  reach 
this  capital  of  the  "Kemallst  bandits,"  as 
they  were  then  called  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  Ankara  I  found  the  "Government  of  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  of  Turkey"  and 
spent  several  weeks  observing  the  work  of 
this  very  democratic  body  and  meeting  the 
galaxy  of  outstanding  leaders  in  Its  Cabinet 
and  Army.  I  had  oral  and  written  inter- 
views with  Ita  president.  Mustapha  Kemal. 
He  Impressed  me  then  as  one  of  the  few  most 
remarkable  men  I  had  ever  met.  His  subse- 
Quent  achievements  have  confirmed  this 
pinion.    AU  the  revolutionary  changes  that 


he  and  his  associates  dreamed  of  in  talking 
to  me  In  those  bleak,  wintry  days,  with  the 
enemy  hardly  100  miles  away,  I  have  already 
seen  come  to  pass,  and  more  besides. 

The  Turkish  revolution :  Only  2  years  after 
I  left  beleaguered  Ankara,  the  Turks  had 
driven  out  the  Greeks  and  become  the  one 
defeated  nation  of  World  War  I  to  escape 
a  treaty  dictated  by  the  victors,  and  to  nego- 
tiate one  Instead  which  required  no  repara- 
tions or  disarmament.  From  otir  apartment 
looking  over  the  Little  Fields  of  the  Dead 
and  the  Golden  Horn,  I  saw  the  Turks  trium- 
phantly reoccupy  Constantinople,  their 
troops  marching  past  our  door. 

Before  the  PhUadelphia  Public  Ledger 
transferred  me  in  1924  to  Paris,  I  had  re- 
ported Turkey's  abolition  of  the  ancient 
Sultanate  and  Caliphate  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  Republic.  This  meant 
much  more  than  the  end  of  one  of  the  oldest 
dynasties  In  the  world.  It  ended  for  all  priic- 
tlcal  purposes  the  power  of  the  highest  reli- 
gious office  in  Islam,  separated  church  from 
state  in  Turkey,  changed  it  from  a  nation 
ruled  by  religious  law  into  a  completely  lay 
republic.  It  was  the  equivalent  of  all  the 
changes  which  the  reformation  took  so  many 
generations  and  so  much  bloodshed  to  bring 
about  in  the  West,  pltis  the  abolition  of  the 
nearest  thing  to  the  papacy  among  the  Mos- 
lems, and  much  more  in  addition. 

The  so-called  Bolshevik  revolution  In  Rus- 
sia was  really  a  counterrevolution,  for  it 
subordinated  the  individual  to  the  collec- 
tivity, the  state.  Prom  the  time  of  man's 
first  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  his 
tribe,  the  true  revolution  has  been  the  move- 
ment to  free  the  individual,  and  subordinate 
the  state  to  man.  The  Turkish  revolution 
was  a  true  revolution,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
In  history  which  did  so  much  so  quickly  and 
with  so  little  bloodshed. 

Alphabet  revolutionised:  The  Turkish 
revolution  not  only  freed  the  Turks  from  a 
civil-reUglous  despot  and  the  grip  of  Koranic 
law,  it  emancipated  Turkish  women  from 
the  harem  and  the  veil,  and  gave  them  equal 
rights  with  men — far  outdoing  In  this  respect 
the  English,  American,  and  French  Revolu- 
tions In  their  time.  It  even  changed  com- 
pletely the  alphabet^-a  thing  no  other  revo- 
lution ever  dared  attempt.  One  must  know 
how  much  simpler  the  present  romanlaed 
alphabet  of  Turkey  is,  compared  to  the  intri- 
cate Arabic  alphabet  in  use  when  I  first  Uved 
in  Constantinople  and  tried  to  learn  It.  to 
appreciate  how  Immensely  this  basic  change 
freed  the  host  of  adult  Illiterates  in  Turkey, 
their  children,  and  aU  future  generations. 

Though  the  Turkish  revolution  began 
with  the  democratic  grand  national  as- 
sembly, the  major  reforms  in  its  postwar 
period  were  put  through  by  a  one-party  dlc- 
tatc»-shlp  headed  fl'^t  by  Ataturk  and  then 
by  his  worthy  successor,  Ismet  Inonu.  They 
believed  that  If  Turkey  were  to  become  a 
stable  democracy,  it  must  be  westernlred 
under  forced  draught.  Their  associates  who 
wanted  to  achieve  democracy  by  more  demo- 
cratic methods  went  into  exile,  from  which 
they  have  long  since  returned  to  live  honored 
lives  in  their  homeland. 

So  solidly  and  tolerantly  was  the  new 
Turkey  built  that  a  few  years  ago  It  achieved 
another  astonishing  success.  Free  elections 
were  held  under  the  Inonu  government 
which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  opposi- 
tion; power  passed  peacefully  to  it  from  the 
"dictator,"  and  the  long  one-party  period 
gave  way  smoothly  to  a  two-party  system. 

Little  bloodshed:  The  momentous  changes 
of  the  Turkish  revolution  in  the  past  33 
yecuv  were  accompanied  by  the  execution 
of  only  a  handful  of  opposition  leaders  and 
the  imprisonment  of  relatively  few  persons. 
There  was  nothing  like  the  executions,  reigns 
of  terror,  and  civil  war  that  accompanied 
other  revolutions.  True,  there  was  much 
bloodshed  In   the  Turko-Greek  war.      Not 
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the  least  of  the  amazing  achievements  of 
the  Turkish  revolution  was  that  It  soon 
replaced  the  pecuUarly  bitter  enmity  of 
that  war  with  the  firmest  peace  made  in 
Exirope  In  this  century,  one  that  has  long 
since  transformed  the  Greeks  and  Turks  into 
close  friends  and  allies. 

The  terrific  Turk:  The  "terrible  Turk"  of 
1,933  has  become  the  "terrific  Turk"  of  1953 
by  his  own  great  revolution.  He  has  much 
still  to  do,  but  his  story  Is  already  a  most 
inspiring  one  for  all  who  t)elleve  in  the  vast 
possibilities  of  human  freedom,  or  struggle 
against  great  odds.  They  can  rejoice  that 
he  stands  guard  where  Istanbul,  as  he  calls 
Constantinople,  links  Europe  and  Asia — - 
stands  between  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  that  are  seeking  to  follow  his  example 
and  the  latest  despotism  that  would  enslave 
them.  Where  westerners  looked  on  with 
dread  as  the  Turks  began  their  first  500  years 
In  Constantinople,  we  can  look  forward  now 
to  their  future  there  with  the  faith  that  la 
bom  of  miracles  achieved. 


Softness  ia  Dealinf  With  Spies  ud 
Sdbotews 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Arizona,  in  the 
city  of  Bisbee,  nestled  in  a  deep  canyon 
In  the  Mule  Mountains,  there  is  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  by  the  very  inter- 
esting name  of  the  Brewery  Gulch  Ga- 
zette. It  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  periodical  newspapers  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Was 
George  Washington  Right?"  published 
in  the  June  4,  1953,  issue  of  that  news- 
paper. The  editorial  was  written  by  the 
eminent  editor.  P.  A.  McKinney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Russia  executed  four  alleged  American 
spies  shortly  after  their  capture;  no  one  be- 
lieves that  they  were  American  spies,  but 
that's  what  our  brother  member  of  the  U.  N. 
aays.  This  action  is  compared  to  our  soft 
handling  of  the  Rosenbergs,  the  spies  who 
were  able  to  stall  off  their  well-earned  death 
penalty  for  3  years  after  they  were  convicted. 
And  the  case  of  Harry  Bridges,  Axistralian 
Commie,  is  another  instance  of  bending  over 
backward  to  insure  that  those  who  sabotage 
our  Nation's  security  are  not  deprived  of 
their  rights.  Is  this  American  softness  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Uncle  Sam  has  become 
the  fall  guy  for  the  gimmes  of  the  world, 
the  big  fat  rich  patsy  every  one  takes  ad- 
vantage of?  He  regards  himself  as  the  Good 
Samaritan  who  binds  up  the  wounds  of  all 
who  get  hurt,  through  their  own  fault,  or 
otherwise;  he  says  that  the  strong  must  help 
the  weak,  even  though  the  weak  make  little 
effort  to  help  themselves.  He's  the  big 
brother  fighting  the  battles  of  those  put 
upon  by  the  big  bullies  of  the  world:  he 
takes  upon  his  broad  shoulders  responsibil- 
ity for  solving  the  troubles  of  all,  and  in  so 
doing  becomes  very  liberal  with  the  lives  and 
security  of   his  own   people.     Was   Oeorge 


Wishington  right,  or  was  he  an  old  fogy 
wtose  ideas  have  no  place  In  this  modern 
wc  rid? 


IN 
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Demaf  Of  s  and  tke  Tidclaads  Myth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  CALIFOENIA 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

At.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  several 
da  ys  ago  the  Los  Angeles  Times  pub- 
lis  led  an  editorial  entitled  "Demagogs 
W  11  Keep  Tidelands  Myth  Alive."  writ- 
tei  I  by  Lorania  K.  Francis.  It  is  indeed 
thought-provoking  article;  I  com- 
m(  nd  it  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
th  i  American  people.  I  ask  that  it  be 
nted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
CR>,  as  follows: 

Dw^ooGB  Wtu.  KEn>  Tidelands  Myth  Alivx 
(By  Lorania  K.  Francis) 

1  Nslitical  capital  is  being  made  from  some 
of  the  wildest  exaggerations  ever  to  echo 
th  ough  the  House  and  Senate  Chambers, 
as  the  self-styled  little  band  of  crusaders 
wh  o  unsuccessfully  tried  to  block  enactment 
of  the  so-called  tidelands  bill  prepares  to  use 
th' '.  cry  of  giveaway  as  a  major  weapon  In 
thi  I  1954  congressional  campaign. 

'  Vith  the  tidelands  restored  to  State  owner- 
sh  p  and  control  and  Congress  nearlng  agree- 
m<  nt  on  legislation  to  permit  Federal  ad- 
ml  nistration  of  the  submerged  lands  extend- 
ln(  seaward  of  traditional  State  boundaries, 
th  average  citizen  may  have  trusted  that 
thii  15-year-old  wrangle  could  be  forgotten. 
le  is  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 

1  Senators  and  Representatives  who  recent- 
ly worked  themselves  into  a  frenzy  trying 
to  convince  their  colleagues  that  the  oil-pro- 
du:ing  coastal  States  of  California,  Texas, 
an  1  Louisiana  would  be  stealing  billions  of 
do  lars  from  the  other  45  States  if  they  re- 
gal ned  control  of  the  submerged  lands  with- 
in their  boundaries  are  promoting  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  based  on  the  same  argur 
meats  so  recently — and  so  unsuccessfully — 
em  ployed. 

'  Tiey  will  be  supported  by  the  labor  unions 
an  1  by  certain  misguided  but  otherwise 
mcstly  earnest  and  sincere  educational 
grc  ups,  teachers'  associations  and  civic 
on  anizations. 

'  'hese  are  the  groups  which  swallowed  the 
Im  x>ssible  promises  that  funds  from  oil  and 
gai  discovered  in  the  offshore  submerged 
lar  ds  could  provide  an  education  for  every 
scl  ool  child  in  America. 

!  ilarting  with  the  more  moderate  flgiires 
of  he  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which 
est  Imated  total  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the 
en  ire  submerged  lands  at  15  billion  bar- 
rel i — recoverable,  with  luck,  in  50  years — 
th(  Senators  promoting  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
catlon  raised  the  ante  to  $300  billion  worth 
of  >il. 

'  "he  Geological  Survey,  using  a  current 
prl  :e  of  $2.56  per  barrel  of  oil,  estimated  pos- 
sib  e  retiirns  over  a  50-year  period  at  about 
$4(  billion.  But  a  f\ill-page  ad  in  the  Wash- 
ing ;on  Post,  inserted  by  the  CIO  at  the  height 
of  he  tideland  filibuster  in  the  Senate,  pub- 
lisl  led  a  multlblllion-dollar  table  purporting 
to  show  what  each  individual  State  would 
rec  Jive  In  royalty  shares  if  the  State-owner- 
shi }  bill— now  United  States  Public  Law  31— 
wa4  defeated. 


Under  this  breakdown  Georgia  would  hav* 
received  a  theoretical  •3,125.000,000  or,  as 
Senator  HoiXAin>.  sponsor  of  the  new  law. 
pointed  out,  "about  6  times  the  amount  that 
the  whole  Nation  would  get  under  the  correct 
figures." 

Senator  Lancer,  Republican  of  North 
Dakota,  another  advocate  of  Federal  control, 
at  one  time  during  the  debate  told  Senator 
ICoasx,  Independent  of  Oregon,  that  revenues 
to  be  collected  by  California,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana — "the  amount  proposed  to  be  given 
away"  by  the  Holland  bill — would  equal  $1,- 
161.26  for  every  man.  woman  and  chlUd  In 
the  United  States.     Morse  agreed. 

An  explanation  of  how  some  of  these 
figures  were  arrived  at  probably  would  stuoap 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

But  for  ail  those  who  became  as  confused 
over  the  figures  as  Congress,  the  members  of 
teachers'  organizations,  the  union  members 
and  some  of  the  press  the  simplest  way  to 
account  for  the  wild  billion-dollar  estimates 
Is  to  speculate  on  the  total  value  of  all  the 
oil  that  could  conceivaWy  be  extracted  from 
the  unexplored  regions  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  which  follows  the  coastline  of  the 
United  States,  multiply  it  according  to  taste 
and  estimate  the  amount  that  would  accrue 
to  the  school  population  on  a  basis  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  oil  Involved. 

One  method  of  Increasing  values  employed 
by  the  Public  Affairs  Institute  which  fur- 
nished the  oil  revenue  figures  used  by  the 
CIO  was  to  value  the  oil  at  $5  per  barrel  or 
nearly  twice  the  current  price. 

To  cool  off  some  of.  the  ardor  engendered  by 
predictions  that  the  free  oil-producing  States 
were  about  to  make  off  with  sums  which 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  what  Senate  sup- 
porters of  the  bogus  aid-for -education  pro- 
gram said  would  amount  to  "an  oil  well  in 
every  school  yard,"  Senator  Holland  pre- 
sented the  cruel  fact  that,  after  a  37>'i  per- 
cent deduction  which  even  the  opponents  of 
the  bUl  agreed  the  adjacent  States  were  en- 
titled to,  only  $11,500,000  a  year  would  be 
available  over  a  50-year  period. 

"Dividing  this  annual  Income  among  the 
28.196,000  public-school  students  (annual 
estimate  for  1952-53  school  year.  Office  of 
Education.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare)  In  the  Nation  at  this  time 
would  provide  about  41  cents  per  student  per 
year,  as  contrasted  with  the  astronomical 
figures  of  the  CIO  and  other  opponents  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,"  Holland  told 
the  Senate. 

Even  more  sobering  are  the  most  recent 
estimates  of  a  petroleum  Industry  commit- 
tee on  submerged  lands  productive  capfu:lty. 

The  committee,  working  under  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Interior  Department,  predicted  that 
5  years  of  exploration  and  development  In 
the  eatire  area  of  the  Continental  Shelf  Is 
expected  to  boost  United  States  oil  produc- 
tion by  a  maximum  of  200,000  barrels  a  day, 
or  only  about  2  percent  of  present  daily 
production. 

At  the  12  Va  percent  royalty  proposed  ap- 
proximately $22,800,000  would  accrue  in  rev- 
enues, or  only  a  shade  over  $475,000  per 
State,  in  the  next  5  years. 

The  cost  of  drilling  oil  aiul  gas  wells  in 
ocean  water  will  prevent  hasty  development 
of  the  Continental  Shelf,  the  committee  re- 
ported, pointing  out  that  $1,500,000  will  be 
the  average  spent  on  one  of  these  wells. 

The  political  opportunists,  who  are  on 
record  as  ready  to  use  the  alleged  glveway 
to  Texas,  California,  and  Louisiana  as  an 
issue  In  next  year's  campaign,  are  supporting 
an  amendment  to  the  Continental  Shelf  Act 
which  would  set  aside  oil  royalties  from  the 
outer  submerged  lands  in  a  special  account 
In  the  Treasury,  during  the  present  national 
emergency — later  to  be  used  exclusively  •• 
grants  In  aid  of  educatl(m. 
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This  Is  the  same  amendment,  sponsored  by 
fk.nator  Hnx,  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  which 
was  roundly  defeated  when  the  Holland  bill 
came  up  for  passage.  Actually,  It  provides 
nothing  for  an  education  program,  since  it 
would  permit  the  funds  to  be  used  for  de- 
fense developments  until  the  present  emer- 
gency is  ended  and  then  would  depend  upon 
Congress  to  vote  the  remaining  funds  for 
the  aid  to  education  program — something 
which  Congress  consistently  has  refused  to 
do  because  of  distrust  of  proposals  to  place 
the  schooling  of  American  children  in  Fed- 
eral hands. 


ScrTicc$  to  DisabUd  Ycteraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     . 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  In  look- 
ing through  the  columns  of  the  last  sev- 
eral issues  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans Semimonthly,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  33-year  old  congressionally- 
chartered  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  DAV,  of 
which  I  am  a  life  member,  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  many  constructive 
services  extended  by  this  service-giving 
organization  to  our  coimtry,  and  par- 
ticularly to  scores  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ica's disabled  defenders  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  revision  of  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May 
5,  1952,  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  revised 
speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a$  follows: 

I  heartily  subscribe  to  the  viewpoint  em- 
phasized by  the  DAV  that  all  monthly  com- 
pensation payments  to  America's  disabled 
war  veterans  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
should  Ije  increased  proportionately  with  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living.  Otherwise,  their 
standards  of  living  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
portionately lowered. 

onx  coxnnvT's  wsltabc  is  linkzd  with  TBxns 
It  is  ironic  that  many  of  those  who  have 
sacrificed  a  part  of  their  bodies  or  of  their 
health,  in  fighting  for  America's  freedom, 
should  thereby  also  have  sacrificed  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  living.  Have  we  so  soon  forgot- 
ten their  sacrifices?  Are  we  content  to  per- 
mit America's  disabled  war  veterans  to  be 
relegated  to  our  economic  scrap  pUe,  to  be- 
come mere  forgotten  heroes?  What  mtist  be 
the  reaction  of  those  young  men  of  our  Na- 
tion who  observe  what  happens  to  the  lives 
of  many  of  those  Americans  who  have  paid 
the  price  of  patriotism,  by  giving  up  their 
youth,  and  their  phylscal  and  economic 
well-being? 

The  future  welfare  of  our  country  ia  in- 
eviUbly  linked  with  the  welfare  of  its  dis- 
abled defenders.  Americans  who  help  to  ex- 
tend security  for  America's  disabled  defend- 
ers thereby  help  to  fortify  America's 
security. 

While  America  was  engaged  in  war,  mil- 
lions of  its  citizens  insisted  that  those  who 
returned  with  service-incurred  disabilities 
must  be  adequately  provided  for  by  a  grate- 
ful NaUon.    It  to  evklent.  now.  that  most 


Americans  blandly  assume  that  America's 
disabled  veterans  are  automatically  provided 
for. 

WHY  A  BAVr 

8h(HtIy  after  the  termination  of  World 
War  I.  Increasing  scores  of  thousands  of 
distressed,  disillusioned,  disabled  war  veter- 
ans found  themselves  baffled  in  their  efforts 
to  procure  needed  assistance  from  one  or 
more  of  the  5  Federal  agencies,  which  then 
had  Jurisdiction  over  various  phases  of 
governmental  benefits  for  disabled  veterans. 
Assuming  that  the  Government  was  provid- 
ing for  them,  no  private  association  was  pre- 
pared effectively  to  help  these  disabled  war 
heroes  with  their  perplexing  problems. 

This  sad  situation  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion in  1920  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, dedicated  to  the  program  of  helping 
disabled  veterans  to  help  themselves. 

The  DAV  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, composed  exclusively  of  those 
American  citizens,  of  every  race,  color,  and 
creed,  who  have  been  wounded,  gassed,  in- 
jured, or  disabled  by  reason  of  active  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
or  of  some  country  allied  with  it,  during 
time  of  war. 

Chartered  by  special  act  of  Congress,  the 
DAV  has  pursued  the  one-purpose  program 
of  extending  expert,  personalized  services  to, 
for,  and  by  America's  disabled  defenders, 
and  their  dependents. 

PSIMAKT  FXntPOSS  OF  BAT 

Officially  recofhized  in  several  Federal  laws 
as  a  spokesman  for  America's  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  DAV  specializes  in  skilled  services 
to  handicapped  ex-servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendents. Its  experts  frequently  propose 
corrections,  modifications,  and  changes  in 
the  policies  and  procedures  affecting  Ameri- 
ca's disabled  defenders  and  their  dependents. 

The  DAV's  personalized  helping-hand  serv- 
ices, coordinated  at  the  National,  State,  and 
local  levels,  facilitate  the  dlflcult  transition 
of  individual  war  disabled  veterans  from 
physical  incapacity  toward  physical  and  oc- 
cupational rehabilitation.  It  helps  them  to 
become  adjusted  as  self-sustaining  civilians. 

Experienced  national  DAV  service  officers 
act  without  fee,  as  attorneys-in-fact  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  in  the  proper  preparation, 
presentation,  and  prosecution  of  their  just 
claims  for  various  t3rpes  of  governmental 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  lawfully  and 
equitably  entitled — hospitalization,  medical 
treatment,  compensation,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  placement  into  suitable  Jobs. 

Employment  officers  in  DAV  State  depart- 
ments and  local  chapters  throughout  the 
country  carry  out  the  organization's  objec- 
tive of  finding  the  job  to  fit  the  man  or 
the  man  to  fit  the  job.  DAV  employment 
officers  work  closely  with  all  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies — National,  State,  and  local — 
toward  utilization,  in  useful  self-sustaining 
Jobs,  of  the  remaining  abilities  of  America's 
war-handicapped  veterans. 

COVZENMCNTAL   BtSTtTta   ASS    WOT   AUTOBCATIC 

Our  Government  does  not  automatically 
award  benefits  to  war  disabled  veterans. 
Each  one  must  first  file  his  claim,  and  en- 
titlement mtist  be  positively  proven,  under 
one  or  more  of  the  some  1.000  pertinent  laws, 
administered  primarily  by  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Acting  as  the  defendant,  the  judge  and 
the  Jury  for  all  veterans'  claims,  the  Gov- 
ernment caimot  also  effectively  act  as  at- 
torney-in-fact for  a  claimant,  nor  can  It 
properly  prosecute  claims  against  itself.  The 
burden  of  positively  proving  entitlement 
rests  with  the  claimant. 

In  1945.  the  DAV  Initiated  the  program  of 
training  selected  World  War  n  handicapped 
veterans  toward  the  objective  of  becoming 
full  time  national  service  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  PubUc  Law  No.  16  with  the 


eooperation  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratloa. 
After  two  13-week  semesters  of  Instructloa 
In  academic  courses,  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity In  Washington.  D.  C  as  planned  by 
DAV  experts,  they  then  received  18  nxmths 
of  on-the-job  placement  training  In  three 
different  locations,  under  full-time  experi- 
enced national  service  officers. 

Inasmuch  as  all  DAV  service  officers  are 
themselves  war  disabled  they  can  more  un- 
derstandably help  other  handlcapp>ed  war 
veterans  to  surmount  their  complicated 
technical  problems  and  physical  handicaps. 

An  Important  service  is  to  assist  deserving 
veterans  In  establishing  proof  of  war-service 
connections  for  disabilities  that  develop  to  a 
handicapping  degree  only  In  later  years. 
Although  procurement  of  pertinent  fact- 
giving  evidence,  under  such  circumstances. 
Is  very  difficult,  permanent  DAV  service  offi- 
cers are  frequently  successful  in  helping  dis- 
heartened disabled  veterans  legally  to  prove 
service  connections  of  their  service-incurred 
handicaps. 

Long  ago,  the  DAV  achieved  the  enviable 
reputation  of  maintaining  the  largest  staff 
among  the  veterans'  organizations — of  fuU- 
time  national  service  officers,  all  expertly 
trained  and  eminently  qualified.  Their  full- 
time  activities  are  supplemented  by  the  vol- 
unteer and  part-time  service  officers  of  some 
2,000  DAV  chapters  in  this  country  and  in 
several  of  its  territories  and  possessions. 

DAV's  NATioNwrnz  ssTXTP  Or  sExviCK  omcsas 

DAV  national  service  officers  are  located  In 
all  of  the  68  regional,  5  district  and  the  cen- 
tral offices  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  furnishes  office  facilities  for  them. 
As  accredited  representatives,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  otherwise  confiden- 
tial claim  records  of  Individuals  whose  pow- 
ers-of -attorney  they  hold.  They  also  extend 
personalized  services  to  veteran  patients  in 
the  VA,  Army,  Navy,  and  contract  hospitals 
throughout  the  country. 

ANNXTAL   KSPOKTS    TO    UNITSD   STATES    COMGKSS8 

The  service  activities  of  Its  staff  of  more 
than  200  full-time  national  service  officers 
are  coordinated  through  its  national  direc- 
tor of  claims,  Mr.  Cicero  F.  Hogan. 

The  DAV's  National  Service  Headqtiarters 
Is  maintained  at  1701  18th  Street  NW,, 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 

A  comi>lete  account  of  all  such  activities. 
Including  a  detailed  audited  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  DAV,  ap- 
pears in  the  DAV's  annual  year-end  repcnrt 
to  Congress,  which  Is  printed  as  a  separate 
House  document  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Each  such  report  Includes  the  proceedings 
jof  the  preceding  national  convention.  In- 
cluding the  resolutions  adopted  as  to  the 
many  unsolved  problems  pertaining  to  dis- 
abled war  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
Also  Included  is  the  annual  report  of  the 
DAV's  Incorporated  trustee,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Service  Foundation. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  DAV  are  coor- 
dinated under  its  national  commander,  who 
this  year  Is  Floyd  L.  Ming,  of  Bakersfield. 
Calif.  Its  national  legislative  director  is  Mr. 
Francis  M.  Sullivan,  with  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Foster  as  his  assistant.  Its  acting  national 
director  of  employment  and  national  civil 
service  officer  is  John  W.  Bunis. 

ITS    rUND-SAISXNa    MXTHOOS 

The  prlnclpca  source  of  incooM  for  the 
DAV — outside  of  Its  $1  national  per-cap- 
Ita  tax  and  Its  91  national  service  fee. 
Imposed  on  each  member — has  been  from 
Its  Idento-tag  project,  operated  at  its  na- 
tional headquarters,  1423  East  McMlHan 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  a  staff  of  sev- 
eral hundred  disabled  veterans,  their  wives 
and  widows,  under  the  DAV  national  adju- 
tant. Mr.  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
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If  every  American,  who  each  year  reoeHtea 
a  miniature  of  hU  own  automobile  Ucenaa 
plate  from  the  DAV,  were  to  return  a  •! 
donation,  then  the  DAV  would  be  able  to 
maintain  such  an  adequate  service  staff  In 
all  of  the  hoepitalA  and  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  to  make  It 
feasible  to  extend  the  helping  hand  of  serv- 
ice to  every  disabled  veteran  In  need  of 
counael  and  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  recipients  of  the 
Xdento  tags  fall  to  respond  at  all,  although 
the  DAV  each  year  returns  more  than  100.- 
000  sets  of  keys  to  their  owners  by  reason 
of    this    nationwide    key-Insurance    project. 

SZaVICZ  rOITMDATIOIf  AIXOCATIOMS  TO  DAV 

Every  American  ought  to  feel  an  obli- 
gation to  respond  to  the  solicitations  for 
funds  on  the  part  of  the  DAV,  <x  of  Its 
trustee,  the  DAV  Service  Foundation,  which, 
during  the  last  5  years,  has  allocated  out 
of  Its  tr\ist  funds  the  aggregate  sum  of  $1,- 
740.000  to  supplement  the  net  income  of 
the  DAV  to  help  it  in  the  maintenance  of 
Its  Invaluable  nationwide  service  setup. 

The  DAV  Service  Foundation  has  been  en- 
abled to  allocate  such  substantial  amounts 
only  becaxise  of  the  response  of  the  general 
public,  during  the  last  5  years,  in  Its  na- 
tionwide words-values  puzzle  contests,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  more  than  $350,000 
has  been  paid  out  in  prizes  to  the  several 
hundreds  of  prize  winners. 

Because  of  the  fact  tliat  several  other  or- 
ganizations imitated  this  DAV  Service  Foun- 
dation formula  for  raising  funds,  the  number 
of  contributing  competitors  in  its  contests 
has  decreased  quite  drastically  during  the 
last  3  years,  according  to  Information  re- 
ceived from  my  longtime  good  friend,  Mr. 
Millard  W.  Rice,  executive  director. 

By  reason  of  my  long,  personal  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  foundation's  executive  sec- 
retary, Millard  W.  Rice — formerly  a  national 
commander  and  national  service  director  of 
the  DAV.  as  well  as  national  legislative  direc- 
tor of  the  VFW — I  feel  certain  that  Its  puzzle 
contests  have  been  honestly  conducted,  with 
all  decisions  made  objectively  and  impar- 
tially, without  any  consideration  whatsoever 
as  to  the  location,  race,  creed,  color,  or  eco- 
nomic or  educational  status  of  the  resp>ectlve 
contestants,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  skills,  in  conformance  with  the  In- 
structions, rules,  and  conditions  of  each 
contest. 

WHT  A  DAV  SZSVICK  rOTTNDATIONr 

Back  In  1931  the  DAV  decided  that  the  po- 
tential donors  who  support  its  service  pro- 
gram should  have  the  assurance  of  a  conti- 
nuity of  policy  as  to  the  expenditure  by  the 
DAV  of  all  funds  contributed.  Therefore, 
the  DAV  formed  a  trusteeship,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  known  as  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Service  Foundation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation  is  to  receive  donations  from  so- 
cial-minded Americans,  and  then  periodically 
to  make  allocations  from  its  accumulated 
tnist  funds  to  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  DAV  to  enable  it  to  continue  to  main- 
tain and  further  expand  Its  nationwide  setup 
of  full-time,  expert  national  service  officers, 
national  civil  service  officers,  and  national 
empl03rment  officers. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  Its  serv- 
ice activities  adequately  for  the  responsi- 
bilities assumed,  the  DAV,  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, should  be  enabled  to  expand  its  serv- 
ice budget  up  to  at  least  $3  million  per  year. 

The  DAV  Service  Foundation  could  give  as- 
surance to  the  DAV  to  so  e.xpand  its  personal- 
ized service  activities,  which  each  year  di- 
rectly benefits  scores  of  thousands  of  dis- 
couraged disabled  veterans,  only  by  building 
up  its  trust  funds  to  a  total  of  at  least  $50 
million. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  trust  agreement  with 
the  DAV,  60  percent  of  all  foundation  net 
proceeds  Is  placed  Into  separate  State  trust- 
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fu^d  accounts,  according  to  the  States  of 
orl  ^n  of  the  funds  raised  and  must  be  ex- 
pel tded  by  the  DAV  In  such  respective  States, 
wli  h  the  other  40  percent  expendable  wher- 
ev<  r  required,  but  primarily  toward  the 
zns  intenance  of  the  DAV  National  Service 
Hefkdquarters  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

TXUSTKZS    or    SnVICK    FOUNDATION 

"the  activities  of  the  foundation  are  under 
th(  supervision  of  13  trustees,  10  of  whom 
ea<  h  serve  for  5-year  periods.  2  expiring  each 
yeir.  with  the  other  3  consisting  of  the  In- 
cui  abent  national  conmiander  and  the  chalr- 
nu  n  of  the  national  finance  committee  of 
th<    DAV,  and  one  other. 

'  lie  president  of  the  foundation  is  Miles 
H.  Draper,  a  prominent  attorney  and  friend 
of  mine,  of  Tampa.  Fla.  MaJ.  Oen.  Irlvlng 
J.  1  'hilllpson,  of  New  York  City,  former  Army 
En  ergency  Relief  Director,  of  Botany  Mills, 
Is  rhairman  of  the  foundation's  finance  and 
builget  committee,  with  Lewis  L.  Clarke, 
forner  president  of  the  American  Exchange 
Na  ional  Bank  of  New  York  City  and  trustee 
of  :be  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  and  Arthiur  W. 
Pre  cter.  New  York  attorney,  as  fellow  mem- 
beis. 

I  lanlel  W.  Bell,  president  of  the  American 
Se<urlty  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  Lhe  chairman  of  the  foundation's  trust 
fuiid  investment  conunlttee. 

other  trustees  are  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Wdshington,  D.  C;  Robert  K.  Christen  berry, 
bofing  commissioner  for  the  State  of  New 
and  manager  of  the  Astor  Hotel  In  New 
City;  John  L.  Oolob,  DAV  past  national 
and  an  Insiirance  broker  In  Hlb- 
,  Minn.;  Boniface  R.  Maile,  DAV  past 
national  commander  and  a  prominent  law- 
in  Detroit,  Mich.;  Laurence  Curtis,  Esq., 
fallow  leg  amputee  from  World  War  I  and 
ngressman  from  Boston,  Mass.;  James 
Monnaham,  DAV  past  national  com- 
mander and  presently  the  national  service 
ofll  :^r  and  department  adjutant  at  Fort 
Sn  'lllng.  Minn.;  plus  the  national  command- 
er, Floyd  L.  Ming;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
national  finance  committee.  Mr.  Thomas 
,  of  Rome.  N.  Y.,  diirlng  their  Incum- 
bency in  such  offices. 

DAV    Service   Foundation    maintains 
at  808  17th  Street  NW..  Washington  6. 
C,  and  also  at  11  West  43d  Street,  New 
36,  N.  Y. 
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FOUNDATION    NZEDS   FUBUC   SUPPOKT 

I  Very  social -minded  Individual  and  cor- 
poi  ation  has  the  opportunity  to  support  the 
Im;  tortant  service  program  of  the  DAV 
thi  3Ugh  donations  to  the  DAV  Service  Foun- 
dal  ion  of  money,  real  or  personal  property. 
Shi  res  of  corporation  common  stock,  pre- 
fer ed  stock,  bonds,  and  debentxires,  assign- 
meat  of  Government  bonds,  designation  in 
insLirance  policies  and  wills,  by  becoming  a 
coi  trlbutlon  competitor  In  its  anniial  puzzle 
cor  tests,  and  by  other  methods. 

( tther  constructive  plans  for  raising  funds 

now  being  considered  by  the  DAV  Serv- 

Foundatlon.     If  the  public  is  fully  In- 

of  the  purpose  for  which  such  funds 

needed,    a    generous    response    should 

follow. 

SNDORSKMKNTS 

>  mong  the  many  endorsements  of  the  pro- 
grams  and  purposes  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
Veterans  and  of  the  DAV  Service  Foun- 
da^on  I  quote  a  few: 
(fen.  Carl  R.  Gray,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
Affairs  : 
'trhe  Veterans'  Administration  is  receiving 
val  jed  cooperation  from  veterans  organiza- 
tlops,  employers,  and  public  and  private 
:ies.  •  •  •  The  help  afforded  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Is  an  essential  part. 
•  *    • 
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know  what  the  cooperation  of  the  Dls- 
aUbd  American  Veterans  has  meant  to  the 


Veterans'  Administration  In  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion. I  am  sure  that  the  help  that  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Service  Foundation 
gives  to  our  disabled  veterans  is  an  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  veterans'  affairs." 

O.  W.  Clark,  former  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration: 

"The  Job  of  providing  physical  and  occu- 
pational rehabilitation  for  America's  war 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans  can  be  ac- 
complished only  with  the  effective  cooper- 
ation of  many  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, citizens,  and  employers.  Among  the 
cooperating  associations,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  has  been  outstanding. 

"The  DAV  helps  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  help  America's  war -disabled  vet- 
erans. Its  Incorporated  trustee,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans'  Service  Founda- 
tion, In  turn  helps  the  DAV  to  maintain  its 
nationwide  setup  of  nearly  300  full-time 
trained  national  service  officers.  Their  tech- 
nical Information,  advice,  and  assistance  to 
Individual  disabled  veterans,  and  their  prac- 
tical liaison  with  governmental  agencies  and 
prospective  employers,  has  been  of  such  great 
value  as  to  have  Justified  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  furnishing  office  facilities 
for  them,  in  all  of  Its  regional,  district,  and 
central  offices. 

"Generous  public  support  of  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation  will  assure  continuance 
of  the  DAV's  valuable  service  activities  for 
the  benefit  of  America's  war  wounded  and 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents." 

Gen.  Douglas  A.  Mac  Arthur: 

"I  accept  life  membership  in  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  with  a  sense  of  distinc- 
tion. Membership  in  no  group  in  the  world 
carries  greater  honor  than  does  membership 
in  the  Disabled  American  Veterans." 

Editorial,  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  Nation's  first  obligation  surely  is  to 
stand  by  Its  fighting  men  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty.  The  DAV's  success  In  this 
drive  should  be  desired  by  all  citizens,  for 
an  adequate  DAV  staff  will  mean  that  those 
who  have  bravely  fought  and  bled  for  us 
all  will  not  be  disinherited  and  forgotten." 

Gen.  J.  M.  Wainwright,  past  national  com- 
mander. DAV: 

"The  DAV  malnUlns  a  nationwide  staff  of 
trained  service  officers.  These  men.  dis- 
abled veterans  themselves,  are  on  constant 
duty  In  all  Veterans'  Administration  of- 
fices •  •  •  to  help  their  disabled  buddies 
with  all  their  problems  •  •  •  employment, 
compensation,  insurance,  hospitalization,  and 
social.  They  have  rendered  effective,  mate- 
rial assistance  to  more  than  a  million  dis- 
abled veterans  in  their  fight  to  regain  inde- 
pendence, security,  and  happiness,  to  again 
lead  normal,  wholesome,  productive  lives. 

"So.  as  a  good  American,  will  you  cooperate 
by  helping  us  to  continue  this  vital,  hu- 
manitarian work  for  the  boys  who  fought 
for  you?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  who  are  grateful  for 
the  sacrifices  of  America's  disabled  veteratu 
will  generously  support  the  vitally  important 
service  program  sponsored  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Service  Foundation. 


Muuf  ement  of  Federal  Graimf  Laads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  D*EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
House,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
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chairman,  held  hearings  on  a  bill  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  certain  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  having  to  do 
with  management  of  the  Federal  graz- 
ing lands — H.  R.  4023.  This  bill  was 
attacked  on  tlie  grounds  that  it  gave 
certain  vested  rights  to  individuals  and 
took  away  from  the  Federal  Government 
certain  powers  heretofore  exercised  by 
Federal  agencies.  The  basic  fault  of  this 
bill  was  not  its  provisions  as  anyone  can 
determine  by  reading  the  bill,  but  rather 
that  it  would  have  written  these  provi- 
sions into  law  thereby  limiting  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  centralized  bureauc- 
racy. There  Is  a  basic  issue  here — 
government  by  law  or  government  by 
bureaucracy. 

This  proposed  legislation  had  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
the  largest  farm  organization  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  ask  permission  to 
include  with  my  remarks  a  statement 
concerning  the  legislation  carried  in  the 
Montana  Farm  Bureau  News  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  news  re- 
port from  the  June  issue  of  the  Montana 
State  Farm  Bureau  News  with  reference 
to  the  Uniform  Federal  Grazing  Lands 
Act: 

CONCKXSS  UiOD  To  Clakitt  Rights  on 
Public  Lands 

Washington. — The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  last  week  urged  Congress  to  ap- 
prove legislation  to  "stabilize  and  clarify  the 
rights  of  private  users  of  public  lands  suit- 
able for  grazing." 

Farm  Bureau,  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
threw  its  support  behind  H.  R.  4023 — a  bill 
designed  to  promote  better  development  and 
wider  use  of  public  grazing  land  resources 
and  provide  an  incentive  for  individuals  to 
Invest  money  and  labor  to  keep  rangelands 
productive. 

The  measure  has  strong  support  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  areas  most  effected  by  the 
proposed  legislation.  Basic  principles  of  the 
bin  were  embodied  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Farm  Bureau  at  its  last  national  convention. 

Farm  Bureau  jwlnted  out  that  Forest  Serv- 
ice grazing  land  has  been  seriously  depleted 
over  the  years  because  neither  the  Federal 
Government  nor  landlords  operating  under 
grazing  permits  have  taken  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  in  shape.  And  to  remedy  this 
situation  it  recommended  that  "tenants"  be 
given  an  Incentive  to  improve  such  lands  by 
reasonable  assurance  that  his  Investments  In 
this  regard  will  accrue  to  his  own  benefit. 

However.  AFBF  told  the  committee  that 
Farm  Bureau  does  not  believe  It  would  be 
wise  for  Congress  to  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  grazing-land  improvement 
business  with  public  funds. 

"We  do  not  anticipate  that  at  any  time 
In  the  near  future  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  effi- 
cient development  of  this  resource,"  a  spokes- 
man said.  "Nor  do  we  believe  that  It  would 
be  the  wisest  and  most  effective  means  of 
accomplishing  such  development. 

"It  therefore  follows  that  if  we  are  to  Im- 
prove the  use  of  our  public  grazing-land  re- 
sources that  a  way  m\ist  be  found  to  pro- 
vide tenanto  with  the  Incentive  to  make  the 
necessary  Investment." 

Farm  Bureau  went  on  to  say  that  there  Is 
currently  "no  incentive  to  private  users  to 
make  such  investments. 

"There  is  no  way  for  the  permittee  to  re- 
ceive any  significant  benefit  from  his  Invest- 
ment. If  the  Investment  results  In  an  In- 
crease in  the  carrying  oapaclty  of  the  range. 


this  increased  carrying  capacity  is  not  necea- 
sarlly  allocated  to  the  Investcv.  The  indi- 
vidual permittee  has  no  assurance  that  his 
permit  wUl  not  be  reduced  at  any  time,  or 
automatically  cut  in  the  event  of  his  death 
or  the  sale  of  his  base  property. 

"We  believe  a  clarification  of  the  landlord- 
tenant  relationship  and  more  uniformity  In 
the  administration  of  grazing  on  federally 
owned  lands,  as  provided  in  the  biU,  will 
benefit  not  only  the  permittees  and  the  com- 
munities In  grazing  areas,  but  that  improve- 
ment in  the  use  of  our  grazing  resources  will 
result  from  an  application  of  its  principles." 


Los  Anf  eles  Housbf  ControTeny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

OF  CALXrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  HOLui'ii^LD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  concise  state- 
ment regarding  the  .Los  Angeles  housing 
controversy.  It  is  the  statement  by  the 
Los  Angeles  city  coimcilman  of  the  sev- 
enth district.  Mr.  Don  A.  Allen. 

Mr.  Allen  who  has  often  stated  his  op- 
position to  public  housing  has  neverthe- 
less recognized  the  sanctity  of  contract 
and  has  taken  a  position  which  required 
poUtical  courage — a  position  subse- 
quently upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California.  ^ .^ 

The  statement  follows: 

In  view  of  the  recent  Hoffman  committee's 
visit  to  our  city  and  the  Umitatlons  upon 
which  they  could  base  their  findings  or  take 
testimony.  I  was  precluded  from  being  able 
to  establish  a  clear  policy  before  that  com- 
mittee. Therefore  I  desire  to  inform  my 
constituents  upon  my  stand  on  public  hous- 
ing now  and  in  the  past. 

As  to  their  desires  for  a  councilman,  the 
people  of  the  Seventh  District  have  spoken. 
On  April  7  they  elected  me  overwhelmingly 
by  a  2-to-l  vote  over  my  opponents  for  a  4- 
year  term.  So  this  cannot  be  construed  as 
either  the  wecuseling  of  a  candidate  on  the 
eve  of  election,  or  the  belaboring  of  a  polit- 
ical issue.  It  Is  simply  the  desire  of  your 
duly  elected  representative  to  fulfUl  his  ob- 
ligation of  keeping  his  constituents  informed 
and  to  once  and  for  all  clarify  the  public 
housing  controversy  by  factual  Information. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset,  In  principle 
I  am  opposed  to  a  system  where  public  hous- 
ing is  an  escape  route,  as  I  am  opposed  to 
other  forms  of  bureaucracy.  However,  as 
each  Item  on  the  councllmanlc  agenda  is 
presented  to  me  daUy,  I  i^jproach  it  not  in 
the  spirit  of  being  of  biased  mind,  but  of  be- 
ing receptive  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 
I  endeavcw  never  to  presuppose  on  any  Issue 
but  to  get  the  testimony  and  the  facts  and 
then  cast  my  vote  as  my  conscience  dictates. 

On  August  8,  1949.  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
applied  for  the  10,000  low-rent,  slum-clear- 
ance housing  units  by  unanimous  action  ol 
those  13  members  then  present  in  the  city 
council.  I  might  say  that  I  was  not  present 
at  that  meeting  and  did  not  vote  as  I  was 
caUed  away  from  the  city  on  official  busi- 
ness. On  that  day  the  emergency  ordinance 
approving  the  firm  contract  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Housing  Au- 
thority erf  the  city  of  U»  Angelea  was  aent 
to  the  mayor  for  his  signature. 


Tlie  use  of  such  an  emergency  order  was 
to  make  this  ra^lnanee  become  effective 
immediately  upon  signature  of  the  mayor 
and  th\ie  precluded  any  citiaen  or  group  of 
citizens,  to  use  the  usual  terms  of  veto,  such 
as  a  referendum,  which  In  Itself  (In  my 
opinion)  could  be  construed  as  a  minor  con- 
spiracy to  defeat  the  will  of  the  electorate. 

The  State  laws  specificcUly  provide  that 
the  public  housing  matter  la  Che  sole  pre- 
rogative of  the  members  of  the  city  council, 
despite  ridiculous  disclaimers  that  they 
did  not  know  what  they  wera  doing,  or  as 
the  popular  song  went,  "I  didn't  know  the 
gun  was  loaded." 

Members  of  the  city  council  previous  to 
1945  adopted  the  resolution  creating  the 
housing  authority  and  had  adopted  resolu- 
tions for  other  housing  projects.  Since  that 
time  other  actions  have  been  taken. 

June  18,  1945,  the  housing  authority  was 
directed  by  the  city  council  to  make  a  sur- 
vey and  planning  for  postwar  permanent 
low-rent  housing  program. 

December     18,     resolution     unanimously 
adopted  by  the  city  council  requesting  Cones' 
gress  to  pass  the  Taft-Wagner-Ellender  bill, 
later  known  as  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of 
1949. 

April  21,  1949,  Housing  Act  of  1949  passed 
by  Senate. 

June  29,  1949,  Housing  Act  of  1949  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  July  15, 
Housing  Act  of  1949  signed  by  the  President. 

Augxist  4,  1949,  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  explained  and  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Cooperation  Agreement  discussed 
at  a  conference  of  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, member  of  the  housing  authority  and  its 
staff,  and  the  assistant  city  attorney. 

August  8,  1949,  ordinance  unanimously 
adopted  (as  previoxxsly  mentioned)  by  city 
council  (13  to  0)  approving  housing  pro- 
gram, authorizing  the  application  for  10,000 
new  units  and  providing  for  execution  of  co- 
operation agreement  between  the  city  of  Loe 
Angeles  and  the  housing  authority. 

August  9,  1949,  the  cooperation  agreement 
was  signed. 

Previous  to  this  time  everyone  will  agree 
that  there  was  a  definite  hoxislng  shoriage  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  because  of  pub- 
lic pressure  at  that  particular  time,  it  is 
my  considered  Judgment  that  public  hous- 
ing was  adopted  as  a  palliative.  It  was  only 
a  straw  for  which  many  would  grasp  des- 
perately to  bypass  some  of  the  true  Issues. 

In  the  past  3'^  years  since  the  contract 
was  entered  into,  conditions  have  changed 
within  our  city.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  homes  have  been  built  and  the  imme- 
diate need  for  public  housing  Is  not  the 
same  as  It  was  in  1949.  With  this  change 
has  come  pressure,  primarily  from  the  var- 
ious interests,  to  drop  the  pubUc  housing 
program.  This  pressure  has  been  strong  and 
has  been  ezeried  on  all  members  of  the  city 
councU.  These  Interests  would  seek  to  do 
away  with  public  housing  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  But  no  matter  the  method,  the  hue 
and  cry  was  to  break  the  legal  contract  that 
ezlstedt 

I  see  no  difference  between  public  and 
private  contracts  Insofar  as  the  sanctity  of 
a  contract  Is  concerned.  The  principle  of 
good  faith  being  as  Important  to  me  In  pub- 
lic office  as  in  private  affairs,  I  advocated  that 
the  city  council  obtain  relief  from  the  public 
housing  contracts  by  negotiation  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  making  Just  and 
diie  pajmients  for  the  damages  sustained  on 
their  part.  Both  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  siistained  me  on  this  point  and  have 
declared  that  that  was  the  only  valid  and 
fair  method  of  terminating  the  contract.  I 
wlU  not  attempt  to  interpret  the  reasons 
which  motivated  the  change  of  heart  by  cer- 
tata  memben  of  the  dty  cotmcU.    Tbece 
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«>-ean«<l  kntlhcmsing  eoaBcUmea  who  orlg- 
Inatljr  voted  for  public  housing  ha^e  oooalBt- 
ently  opposed  any  method  by  which  thla  eon- 
tract  could  be  set  aside  tewnuiy  and  have 
attempted  to  piatilj  this  action  by  com- 
pletely befuddling  the  Issue.  They  don't 
eren  admit  any  error  on  their  part. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  and  see  what  has 
transpired.  In  1951  the  law  was  amended 
to  provide  that  no  public  housing  could  be 
authorized  where  the  local  governing  body 
disapproved.  Existing  projects  were  specifi- 
cally excluded.  Meanwhile,  money  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  Housing  Authority  on 
short-term  loans  from  local  finance  ho\]ses 
who  of  course  relied  on  the  validity  of  con- 
tract prevloxisly  mentioned.  This  money  was 
used  for  acquiring  sites,  preparing  plans  and 
otherwise  carrying  out  the  contract  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  already  stated  policy  of 
the  city  coiuicU. 

It  was  m  August  1951,  2  years  after  the 
contract  had  been  signed,  that  controversy 
began  to  manifest  itself  on  the  public  hotis- 
Ing  Issue.  One  month  later  the  city  attor- 
ney's staff  advised  the  cotmcH  that  the 
amended  Federal  law  did  not  remove  the 
city's  obligation  to  go  through  with  the  exist- 
ing contract.  Later,  however.  In  a  verbal 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  city  council, 
Ray  L.  Chesebro,  city  attorney,  reversed  the 
decisions  of  his  own  staff  by  saying  that  the 
city  council  could  by  Its  own  unilateral  ac- 
tion rescind  that  contract.  Former  Council- 
man Kenneth  Hahn  and  Councilman  George 
Cronk  were  sent  to  Washington  to  Investi- 
gate the  matter. 

The  Federal  Government  thro\igh  Com- 
missioner John  Taylor  Egan  served  notice  on 
this  city  that  the  only  way  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract woiQd  be  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  expendltiires  made  as  of  that 
date  which  amounted  to  approximately  $11,- 
000.000.  On  April  28.  1952,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  city  could  not  cancel 
the  contract,  and  on  May  19,  1952.  denied  a 
rehearing.  On  October  13.  1952.  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  decision 
of  our  State  Supreme  Court  by  refusing  to 
take  Jurisdiction.  Once  again  we  were  noti- 
fied by  Commissioner  Egan  that  only  by 
paying  the  damages  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  we  hope  to  get  out  of  our  con- 
tract. 

During  all  of  this  time  the  city  housing 
authority  pursuant -to  the  contract  has  been 
building  the  housing  units  imtU  today  ob- 
ligation. If  we  wish  to  cancel  the  contract, 
amoimts  to  approximately  $44,000,000.  And 
we  still  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
how  can  we  provide  the  money.  There  Is 
only  one  answer. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Caltfomla  pro- 
hibit any  city  from  obligating  the  citizens 
thereof  In  an  amount  exceeding  the  budget 
of  the  city  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
people.  It  Is  true  that  on  June  3.  1952.  prop- 
osition B — "Shall  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Loa  Angeles  reinstltute  10.000  more 
public  housing  units,  etc."? — was  defeated 
by  a  three  to  two  margin.  But  had  the  ques- 
tion been  presented  to  the  electorate  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  State  constitution,  the. 
matter  could  have  been  declared  legal  and' 
yalld  by  the  Supreme  Court;  to  wit:  "The 
people  of  the  City  of  Loe  Angeles  do  hereby 
declare  their  intent  to  breach,  annul  and  set 
aside  the  public  hoiislng  contract  made  In 
August.  1949,  and  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  Is 
hereby  set  aside  to  defray  all  legal  expenses 
arriving  out  of  said  action."  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  had  the  people  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  given  the  council  the  permission 
to  engage  in  such  Indebtedness,  public  hous- 
ing would  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  Is- 
sue. 

Why  then,  you  ask,  was  the  proposition 
not  presented  In  this  way  when  the  people 
were  asked  to  cast  their  vote  on  public  ho\is- 
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i  If  Inne  S.  19S2f  There  are  serenl  reasons: 
1 1  the  first  place,  noting  how  quickly  opinion 
lad  changed  on  public  housing,  nuiny  of 
t  io«e  who  had  been  the  recipients  of  huge 
a  moimti  of  publicity  as  champions  of  pub- 
1  c  housing  when  It  wits  popular,  and  bowed 
and  basked  in  the  sunlight  of  public  opin- 
li  tn  at  that  time,  found  the  most  convenient 
vay  to  take  a  run-out  powder  without  any 
attempt  to  use  common  sense.  Secondly, 
t  \e  acrimony  and  distortion  that  took  place 
precluded  any  poeslbllity  of  arriving  at  any 
Intelligent  conclusion  whatsoever.  Thirdly, 
y  m  may  have  noticed  that  certain  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  have  kept  the  public  hous- 
iiig  issue  alive  because  of  constant  sensa- 
tional charges  made  from  time  to  time  by 
i^embers  of  the  council. 

It  will  then  be  noted  In  the  official  records 
t^t  the  city  having  been  commanded  and 
d  rected  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  go  through 
v«lth  this  contract.  8  of  the  projects  are 
u  ider  way  and  are  about  from  50  to  70  per- 
cent completed,  thus  running  the  cost  from 
a  )proxlmately  five  to  forty-four  million  dol- 
ls rs  in  the  past  almost  3  years. 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  only  four  alternatives 
l4ft  to  us: 

1.  To  go  through  with  the  contract  as  ori- 
ginally written  and  directed  and  commanded 
b^  the  Supreme  Court;  or 

2.  Again  attempt  to  breach  the  contract  in 
legal  fashion  and  be  prepared  to  pay  off 

t^e  debt;  or 

3.  To  modify  the  contract  and  allow  the 
projects     now     under     construction     to 

ptoceed  as  now  planned  without  the  IS-story 
bindings,  which  would  grant  approximately 
4  500  units  and  to  turn  the  Rose  HUls  and 
C  liavez  Ravine  and  Pacoima  sites  into  com- 
n  unity  redevelopment,  whereby  the  sites 
w  ould  be  cleared  and  put  up  to  private  enter- 
p  ise  for  proper  subdivision:  or 

4.  To  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  for- 
give the  $44  million  and  write  It  off  and  llq- 
udate  the  property  now  in  the  process  of 
b^lng  buUt. 

I  would  prefer  alternatives  8  cv  4. 

The  truth  then  becomes  self  evident. 
Bbth  sides  agree  that  to  set  aside  the  con- 
t  act  will  cost  money.  You  and  I.  the 
sjaall  property  owners  throughout  the  city, 
nay  well  be  saddled  with  a  staggering  debt 
uiless  alternatives  3  and  4  are  accepted. 

The  fight  has  been  long  and  bitter  with 
hklf -truths,  distortions,  acrimony  flung  from 
a;  1  sides.  My  reason  for  bringing  these  facts 
U  light  at  this  time  Is  simple.  My  stand  on 
public  housing  will  not  change.  I  will  not 
Jeopardize  the  honor  of  this  great  dty  nor 
li  ipalr  its  credit  for  political  expediency.    It 

the  only  stand  I  can  take  in  good  oon- 
sdlence  with  my  deep-seated  respect  for  law 
ai  Id  order. 


Pabfic-Honsinf  Units 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

OF 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

OF  FCNNflTLVAirXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

jMrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
i£  elude  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Town  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Braddock.  Pa.,  urging  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
fl'st  independent  offices  appropriations 
b:  U  restoring  35.000  public  housing  units 
aj  id  the  other  Senate  amendments. 


The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  Borough  of 
Braddock.  Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  are  In  dire 
need  of  adequate  housing:  and 

Whereas  the  Allegheny  County  Hoiulng 
Authority  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Borough  of  Braddock  to  build  public 
housing  In  the  Borough  of  Braddock,  Alle- 
gheny County.  Pa.;  and 

Whereas  under  said  contract  the  Allegheny 
County  Housing  Authority  purchased  and 
razed  two  square  blocks  of  private  substand- 
ard housing  for  the  purpose  of  building 
needed  public  hoiislng;  and 

Whereas  the  Allegheny  Coxinty  Housing 
Authority  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  has  been  unable  to  fulfill  Its  contract 
with  the  Borough  of  Braddock:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  Bor- 
ough  of  Braddock: 

1.  That  Representative  Vau  BocHAitair  for 
the  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  taxpayers. 
citizens,  businessmen,  industry,  and  the  en- 
tire community  of  the  Borough  of  Braddock, 
Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  should  support  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Independent 
olBces  appropriation  bill  providing  for  35.000 
units  of  public  housing  In  continuance  of 
the  low-rent  public  housing  program  for 
veterans  and  low-income  families  In  need 
of  adequate  shelter,  and  the  other  amend- 
ments proposed   by   the   Senate. 

Adopted  this  2d  day  of  June  1953. 

HXNKT  Wxiss, 
President  of  Council. 

Attest: 

J.  J.  OUau. 

Secretary. 


Theodore  Rooserelt  Week 


E^TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

OF  WTOlCIWa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  takes  time  to  get  the  meas- 
ure of  a  great  man.  Washington  was 
in  a  kind  of  eclipse  for  40  years  after 
his  death.  Lincoln  did  not  come  fully 
into  his  own  until  the  observance  of  his 
centenary  in  1909.  Jefferson  was  not 
given  a  memorial  in  Washington  until 
he  had  been  dead  120  years.  So  it  has 
been  with  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

We  are  beginning  now  to  see  him  in 
perspective. 

William  Allen  White,  the  great  Kan- 
san,  wrote  30  years  after  Roosevelt's 
death: 

He  was  the  first  American  statesman  of 
major  proportions  who  saw  and  dramatized 
a  new  phase  of  the  truth  about  freedom, 
Its  economic  Implications.  For  a  thousand 
years  the  evolutionary  path  to  freedom  had 
led  to  a  democratic  Ideal,  realized  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  in  universal  suffrage.  In  the 
secret  ballot.  In  the  struggle  against  political 
corruption.  Theodore  Roosevelt  coined  and 
gave  worldwide  circulation  to  the  phrase 
"social  and  industrial  Justice."  Here  was 
a  new  turn  In  the  path  to  freedom.  As 
Jefferson,  a  century  and  a  quarter  before, 
fought  for  the  ideal  of  political  democracy, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  In  his  day,  battled  for 
economic  freedom,  stated  the  new  problem, 
stood  at  the  turn  of  the  course,  pointed  to 
the  present  battleground. 

I  can  imagine  that  a  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Week  in  June  might  go  a  long  way 
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toward  helping  us  recognize  the  great- 
ness of  this  man  who  saw  the  new  turn 
In  the  path  of  freedom. 


M.  B.  HoUfield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KurrtrcKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  -  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  Kentucky  has  honored  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  M.  B.  HoU- 
field. with  the  degree  of  doctorate  of 
laws.  Some  years  ago  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  work  with  this  grand  old  man, 
now  in  his  82d  year,  in  the  Kentucky 
attorney  general's  office  where  he  was 
a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  me 
and  my  colleagues.  Six  different  attor- 
neys general  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
regardless  of  faction  or  party  affiliation, 
have  recognized  him  as  an  indispensa- 
ble public  servant.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  highest  institution 
of  learning  in  the  State  give  similar 
recognition  to  this  man  who  has  devoted 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  public  service. 
In  his  unofficial  capacity  he  is  an  au- 
thority on  the  history  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  outstanding 
members  of  this  body  migrated  from 
Kentucky  in  his  youth  to  the  State  of 
California.  Gen.  M.  B.  HoUfield  has 
set  a  high  family  standard  as  a  pubUc 
servant  for  his  nephew,  the  Honorable 
Chet  Holifield,  of  California,  to 
maintain. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  foUowing  article  from  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  of 
May  28.  1953: 

Lawtzk,    Bcblx    Scrolax,    HiSTOaiAN — Statk 

Attornxts  Genxrai,  Prat  Nothing  Happens 

TO  Genekal  HoLinixo 

(By  Allan  M.  Trout) 

FaANKForr,  Kt. — Shortly  before  J.  D.  Buck- 
man,  Jr.,  Shepherdsvllle,  was  sworn  In  as  at- 
torney general  of  Kentucky,  his  friend,  Tom 
Marshall,  Frankfort,  asked  him  what  pro- 
gram. If  any,  he'd  mapped  for  the  next  4 
years. 

"I'm  going  to  fall  on  my  knees  every  night," 
Buckman  replied,  "and  ask  the  good  Lord 
not  to  let  anything  happen  to  General  HoU- 
field." 

That  Is  perhaps  the  shortest — and  there- 
fore the  best — appraisal  ever  made  of  M.  B. 
Holifield,  the  grand  old  man  of  Kentucky 
Jurisprudence  whom  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky will  honor  June  5  with  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Buckman  wasn't  Joking  either.  A.  E.  Punk, 
Frankfort,  the  preceding  attorney  general, 
felt  the  same  way  about  his  No.  1  assistant. 

Eldon  S.  Dummlt,  Lexington,  the  attorney 
general  before  Punk,  likewise  revered  HoU- 
field. Before  Dummlt,  Attorney  General 
Hubert  Meredith.  Owensboro,  felt  honored 
with  Holifield  at  his  right  hand. 

VINCENT'S  AIDX,   TOO 

Before  Meredith,  It  was  Attorney  General 
Bev  Vincent,  Brownsville,  who  respected  the 
legal  guidance  of  Holifield. 


And  before  Vincent,  away  back  In  1928,  it 
was  the  late  James  W.  Cammack,  Owenton. 
who  had  the  fortunate  foresight,  as  attorney 
general,  to  secure  Holifield  for  the  legal  serv- 
ice of  Kentucky. 

It  Is  not  given  to  many  men  at  age  81 
to  enjoy  esteem  in  which  Marvin  Bertie  Holi- 
field, a  native  of  Mayfield,  is  so  widely  held. 

No  man,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  uttered 
an  unkind  word  about  him. 

The  bar  In  Kentucky  knows  him  as  one  of 
Its  finest  authorities  on  constitutional  law. 

The  attorney  general  and  his  legal  staff 
know  him  as  their  lawyers'  lawyer.  For  31 
years,  they  have  drawn  deeply  from  the 
fount  of  his  legal  wisdom. 

Judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  know  him 
as  a  pleader  they  seldom.  If  ever,  reverse. 

Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  know  him  as  the  barrister  who  has 
represented  Kentucky  before  them  In  aU 
cases  but  one  since  1928. 

A    BIBLE    aCROUUt 

The  Baptist  Church  knows  him  as  an  In- 
spired teacher  of  men's  Bible  classes  since 
1910,  a  profound  scholar  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  speaker  of  lay  sermons  of  unusual  depth. 

Devotees  of  history  know  him  as  perhapw 
the  leading  Kentucky  authority  now  alive  on 
the  economic  and  military  history  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  his  personal  library  are 
some  200  source  books  on  the  Confederacy, 
plus  a  rare  and  complete  file  of  the  Confed- 
erate Veteran,  a  magazine  long  out  of  print. 

Shippers  of  freight  by  raU  know  him  as 
the  legal  pioneer  of  the  15-year  fight  to  free 
the  South  from  discriminatory  rates  Imposed 
by  the  North  after  the  ClvU  War.  Holifield 
started  the  fight  in  1928,  but  most  of  the 
South  had  Joined  it  before  the  end. 

And  the  rank  and  file  of  people,  bar  and 
public  mixed,  know  him  as  an  unassuming 
man  of  Impeccable  character;  a  modest  man 
humbly  unaware  of  his  attainments;  a  gen- 
tle man  who,  believing  a  thing  to  be  right, 
wiU  fight  like  a  tiger  to  uphold  It. 

A  lawyer's  mind 

Legal  associates  who  speak  of  HoUfield 
with  so  much  admiration  say  two  things 
work  to  his  advantage.  First,  he  has  the 
kind  of  a  mind  a  lawyer  ought  to  have.  The 
deafness  that  early  unfitted  him  for  rough- 
and-tumble  practice  In  the  open  courtroom 
Is  no  handicap  In  the  privacy  of  his  big  old 
cluttered  law  office  In  the  attCMiiey  general's 
suite. 

Second,  Holifield  is  Just  starting  good 
when  he  gets  to  the  point  in  a  case  at  which 
most  other  lawyers  stop.  Law  bearing  di- 
rectly on  his  case  is  not  enough.  Holifield 
goes  after  the  law  bearing  Indirectly.  And 
when  he  gets  it  all  together  in  a  brief,  there 
Is  small  chance  that  anything  has  been  over- 
lot^  ed. 

Holifield  was  bom  In  Graves  County,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1872.  His  father.  Dr.  John  R.  Holi- 
field, was  a  private  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
He  could  not  read  or  write  when  discharged, 
but  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
In  2  years,  attended  medical  lectures  at  Lou- 
IsvlUe,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
physician  In  Graves  County. 

HoUfield  graduated  In  law  In  1896  at  Cum- 
berland University,  Lebanon.  Tenn.  He  says 
It  is  true  Cumberland  once  loet  a  football 
game  to  Georgia  Tech  by  more  than  200 
points.  But  it  is  equaUy  true,  he  adds,  that 
Cumberland,  man  for  man,  has  educated 
more  Judges  for  the  Federal  bench  than  any 
other  law  school  In  the  country. 

He  started  practice  as  city  attorney  of 
Mayfield,  then  was  elected  county  attorney 
of  Graves  County.  He  quit  private  practice 
In  1928,  has  been  In  the  attorney  general's 
office  ever  since,  with  exception  of  the  Laf- 
foon  administration.  1931-35. 

HONOR  RESTS  LIOHTLT 

That  the  University  of  Kentucky  is  to 
honor  him  with  a  doctorate  of  laws  resu 


lightly  upon  Holifield  as  he  sits  behind  his 
big  desk  piled  knee  deep  with  trivia  that 
best  can  be  described  as  "et  cetera." 

"It  Just  means."  he  says,  "that  1*11  have  to 
watch  things  a  Uttle  closer.  I'd  hate  to  dis- 
grace an  honor  like  that." 

On  the  wall  back  of  Hollfleld's  chair  hang 
pictures  of  all  the  attorneys  general  he  has 
served  under,  plus  the  six  governors— Re- 
publicans Flem  D.  Sampson  and  Simeon 
Willis,  and  Democrats  A.  B.  Chandler.  Keen 
Johnson,  Earle  C.  Clements  and  Lawrence  W. 
Wetherby. 

On  the  waU  In  front  of  him.  to  his  left, 
hangs  a  big  map  of  his  beloved  Graves 
County.  On  the  same  wall,  to  his  right, 
hangs  a  magnificent  mxiral  of  the  monument 
at  Falrvlew  marking  the  birthplace  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  president  of  the  Confederacy. 

And  on  his  desk  Is  the  metal  bust  of 
Jefferson  Davis  that  once  adorned  the  edlto> 
rial  office  of  the  Confederate  Veteran.  Holi- 
field went  to  NashvUle  and  bought  It  for 
$25  when  the  magazine  went  out  of  business. 


AmerkaBUm  Award  to  Hon.  HamiltoB 
Fish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  American- 
ism award  of  the  Judson  P.  Galloway 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  in  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  largest  posts  in 
New  York  State.  The  award  was  given 
to  my  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  who  served  for  24 
years  with  marked  distinction  and  forth- 
right Americanism  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  New  York  State.  From 
1930  to  1931  he  was  chairman  of  the  first 
House  conunittee  to  investigate  Commu- 
nist activities  and  propaganda  in  the 
United  States.  The  Americanism  award 
was  presented  to  Hon.  Hamilton  Pish  on 
May  20,  1953,  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
several  hundred  people,  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  Judson  P.  Galloway  Post 
of  the  American  Legion  at  the  Palatine 
Hotel  in  Newburgh.  N.  Y.  I  am  sure  his 
former  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  read  the  following  American- 
ism award,  which  was  presented  to  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish  and  which  was  beauti- 
fully inscribed,  with  interest  and  ap- 
proval: 

Hamilton  Fish 

Forthright  and  courageous  defender  of 
American  Ideals,  longtime  Member  of  Con- 
gress, warrior,  sportsman,  and  gentleman. 
Scion  of  an  Ulustrious  famUy,  whose  rooU  go 
deep  into  American  soU  and  whose  history 
Is  intimately  associated  with  the  rise  to 
greatness  of  the  Republic,  whose  early  fore- 
bears lent  their  hardihood,  honor,  integrity, 
and  endvu-ance  to  its  founding,  whose  mei»- 
bers  lent  their  talents,  time,  exertions,  and 
wisdom  to  its  progress,  whose  service  has  been 
devoted  even  to  the  latest  generation. 

Hamilton  Fish,  early  in  life  demonstrated 
those  qualities  ot  leadership  which  are  hU 
great  gift,  when  be  captained  his  team  on 
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Harranl's  football  field,  when  he  recruited 
and  commanded  Infantry  soldiers  In  World 
War  I.  for  which  valoroiis  service  he  won 
decorations  of  not  only  his  own  but  other 
countries,  when  he  headed  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  ringing  and  noble  Amer- 
ican sentiments  and  principles  which  com- 
prise the  Preamble  of  the  Legion  Constitu- 
tion. His  affection  for  his  fellow  men  was 
demonstrated  by  a  helpful  dlspxjsition  of 
every  problem  posed  to  him  In  their  behalf 
and  by  his  support  of  the  liberal  wing  of  his 
political  party. 

His  moet  markworthy  service  came  during 
the  years  when  the  Republic  was  being  led 
to  lt«  present  peril,  for  he  cried  out  above  the 
din  of  appeasement  to  the  American  people 
to  be  on  guard  against  the  menace  of  totali- 
tarian communism,  when  lesser  men  found 
It  fashionable  and  profitable  to  mislead  the 
people  and  when  patriots  less  wise  were  made 
It^  dupes  and  Its  toadies. 

For  his  pains,  be  has  been  defamed  and 
rldlcxiled,  but  his  record,  written  large  In  the 
recent  history  of  America.  Is  neither  amblgu- 
oxu  nor  obscure. 

It  Is  the  record  of  service,  patriotism,  cour- 
age; It  is  the  record  of  one  who  loves  America 
first. 

Presented  May  20,  1953. 

Amebicanism  CoMMrrTEE.  Oallowat 
Post,  No.  152,  Amuucam  Lccion. 

Newbusgh.  N.  T. 


Taft  Speaks  for  Many 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  which  app>eared  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Editorial  Services.  This  edi- 
torial again  clearly  shows  the  thinking 
of  a  great  many  Americans  on  the  Taft 
speech  made  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 
Tait  Speaks  fob  Mant 

Tatt's  comments  upon  the  United  Nations 
were  far  more  popular  across  the  contry  than 
In  Informed  sections  of  the  press.  Newspa- 
pers such  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Poet  have  done  a  brilliant  Job 
in  recent  years  In  keeping  their  readers  In- 
formed of  the  news  and  consequences  of  our 
foreign  decisions.  They  adhere  to  the  view 
that  cooperation  Is  the  key  to  world  peace. 
This  means  foreign  economic  and  military 
aid.  and  an  effort  to  understand  and  culti- 
vate the  viewpoint  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Perhaps 
they  are  right.  The  United  Nations  Itself 
Is  a  body  which  rests  firmly  on  a  foundation 
of  honor  and  cooperation  among  nations.  In 
settling  the  supreme  problem  of  war. 

Senator  Taft  took  the  view — and  there  are 
untold  millions  who  agree  with  him — that 
International  cooperation  Is  not  the  ticket 
to  peace,  and  that  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
failure.  The  distinguished  editorial  staff  of 
the  Washington  Post  said  something  in  com- 
ment upon  the  Taft  statement  which  bears 
reflection.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
United  Nations  has  been  oversold  as  an  in- 
surance of  world  peace,"  the  editorial  reads. 
This  Is  precisely  the  point  upon  which  Sen- 
ator Taft's  support  Is  founded.  His  com- 
ment of  course  was  restricted  to  lone  action 
by  the  United  States  In  Korea.  But  In 
America,    scores    count;    and    th»    averag* 
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cl  tlzen  points  out  that  the  cooperative  vlew- 
p<  lint  doesnt  augur  well  for  success,  and  that 
tie  United  Nations  cant  stop  war. 

It  is  useless  for  the  Informed  press  to  go 
ir  to  the  fine  points  of  success  or  failure,  and 
tie  long-range  reasoning  why  a  steady  co- 
o]  leratlve  course  should  be  maintained.  The 
pi  ibllc  looks  at  the  box -score,  and  to  hell 
w  th  who  won  a  moral  victory. 

Senator  Taft,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  did 
tt  e  country  a  favor  by  dragging  the  issue  Into 
tie  living  room.  To  his  credit.  It  miist  be 
s4ld  that  he  Is  the  only  public  figure  today 

th  the  force  to  do  it.  If  bis  opponents 
siicceed  in  knocking  Taft  out  of  the  ring,  a 
definite  and  typical  brand  of  Americanism 

11  lose  its  great  champion.  In  his  latest 
biloadcast  during  the  Taft  fvuror,  Walter  Wln- 
ct  ell — a  great  spokesman  for  American  Ideal- 
Is:  n  who  has  been  criticized  and  snubbed  for 
hJ  s  viewpoint — gave  a  startling  and  very 
bs  sic  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  cooperation. 
Si  rlf  tly  and  surely  he  described  the  positions 
of  the  nations  whose  cooperation  we  are 
se;klng.  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  the 
re  it  were  acciirately  delineated  as  to  where 
tt  ey  stand  vls-a-vls  our  position.  It  was  a 
diimaylng  portrayal.  Mr.  Wlnchell  has  a 
fabulous  circulation,  and  bis  words  carry 
gi  eat  weight  In  the  public  mind. 

The  President,  however,  had  no  choice  but 
to  reassure  the  International  bloc  here  at 
~  h<  me,  our  allies  abroad,  and  the  U.  N.  Itself, 
ir  his  repudiation  of  the  Taft  statement.  We 
b<  lleve  that  the  public  realizes  the  validity 
of  the  divergent  views  of  these  two  men, 
tl:  eir  honesty,  and  their  worthiness  of  con- 
si  leratlon.  Although  Elsenhower  has  been 
at  le  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  abandon  its 
rli  ler.  Congress  is  still  determined  to  go  on 
re:ord  as  being  opposed  to  such  a  move  by 
tl  e  U.  N.  To  withhold  funds  from  the  U.  N. 
m  ly  be  unjust  to  that  organization,  but  it  is 
hi  rd  to  see  how.  What,  In  all  sincerity, 
sk  ould  we  do?  The  captive  government  of 
Cl  ilna  entered  the  Korean  war — and  we  can 
St  11  see  photographs  of  American  boys  mur- 
dcred  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
bi  cks.  We  as  a  single  nation  member  of  the 
U.  N.  might  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  Chl- 
n<  se  from  being  seated,  but  we  don't  have  to 
pi  y  for  It,  or  like  It. 

The  steady  offensive  tactics  of  the  Reds 
se>m  to  render  a  certain  brand  of  states- 
manship helpless.  We  missed  the  Initiative 
some  time  ago  when  Stalin  took  over  the 
satellites.  Clearly,  we  should  have  demand- 
ec  their  withdrawal,  on  the  grounds  that 
tl  ey  were  no  longer  Independent  nations  but 
ptrts  of  Russia.  Taft's  Idea — that  we  are 
mjre  alone  than  we  think  and  that  we  had 
b<tter  face  up  to  it — is  not  a  bad  one.  At 
le  kst,  if  we  eventually  find  oxirselves  alone. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  we  were  not  warned. 
T  lose  people  who  know  communism  best 
re:ognize  that  we  can  do  no  less  than  to 
pi  ei>are  for  any  eventuality,  and  that  neither 
tie  U.  N.  nor  foreign  aid  can  guarantee  se- 
ci  rlty. 


The  Breaktkroagh  of  IsoIatiooUm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28, 1953 

iMr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le&ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rec(»i>.  I  include  the  following  state- 
m  ent  made  by  me  before  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  June  6.  1953: 


The  Bbeaxthkottcr  or  Isoumoinsic 

I  appreciate,  indeed,  yoiu-  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  with  you. 
I  appreciate  it  aU  the  more  because  you  con- 
stitute a  group  of  potent  public  opinion. 
You  command  particular  respect  by  the 
virtue  of  the  natiure  of  your  organization. 
The  experiences  of  your  membership  go  be- 
yond geographical  boundaries.  That  is  why 
you  are  in  the  significant  position  of  being 
able  to  understand  more  fully  the  points  I 
shall  stress  today. 

Let  me  emphasize,  first  and  foremost,  that 
the  enactment  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Im- 
migration Act  was — and  is — symptomatie  of 
the  breakthrough  of  isolationism.  You  will 
recall,  historically,  that  when  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1934  was  passed,  containing  pro- 
visions repugnantly  distrustful  of  aliens,  the 
United  States  6  years  after  World  War  I. 
was  pulling  its  skirts  away  from  any  prin- 
ciple of  collective  seciurlty.  It  had  made 
foreign  alliances  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a 
war,  but  dismissed  the  need  of  alliances  for 
maintaining  the  peace.  We  dont  need 
"those  foreigners,"  was  the  cry.  We  are  self 
sufficient,  we  are  self-contained.  The  League 
of  Nations  was  repudiated.  The  Palner 
raids  and  the  resultant  deportation  of 
thousands  of  aliens  became  a  national  dis- 
grace, and  internationally  scandalous.  The 
tariff  rates  were  so  increased  as  to  cut  xis  off 
financially  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  con- 
tributing to  the  world's  tragic  depression. 
None  of  us  will  ever  forget  that.  And  the 
final  harvest  of  the  retreat  from  reality  was 
World  War  II.  An  expression  of  that  isola- 
tionism, I  repeat,  was  the  Johnson  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1934. 

Let's  turn  to  today.  Six  years  (curiously, 
the  same  number)  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration 
Act  was  prepared  for  enactment.  It  drew 
from  the  1934  act  all  the  distrust  of  aliens, 
all  the  spurious  conclusions  that  aliens,  par- 
ticularly from  southeastern  Europe  were  a 
menace  to  our  country,  that  naturalized  citi- 
zens were  second-class  citizens  and  that, 
actually,  the  only  aliens  assimilable  into  our 
culture,  were  those  from  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  Ireland,  or,  shall  we  say,  only 
the  pure-blooded  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  included  a  few  raore  re- 
strictive provisions.  Just  for  good  measure. 
Hence,  we  have  an  act,  not  of  immigration, 
but  of  exclusion. 

Now,  let's  look  at  sodm  of  the  other  paral- 
lels for  a  moment.  An  atmosphere  of  fear 
and  repression  had  then  clouded  the  coun- 
try. Today,  we  have  the  same  sort  of  climate, 
only  intensified.  Intensified  to  so  tragic  a 
degree  that  a  paralysis  of  government  Is  tak- 
ing place,  a  paralysis  that  extends  to  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  affairs.  Distrust  and 
BXisplclon  based  on  fear,  feeds  on  Itself,  and 
the  more  it  feeds  the  hungrier  it  gets.  Dis- 
trust of  the  alien  is  among  the  first  signs 
of  isolationism.  Then  the  distrust  spreads  to 
others  who,  as  individuals,  refuse  to  think, 
act,  dress,  speak  like  so  many  peas  In  a  pod. 
Always,  there  Is  the  search  for  someone  or 
something  to  blame  becaiise  life  is  not 
smooth  or  easy.  The  accusations  spread 
from  individuals  to  a  class  of  individuals, 
then  to  the  free  {H-ess,  then  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Even  the  church  is  not  to  be 
exempt.  Upon  all  this  emotional  manifesta- 
tion of  fear  and  Isolationism,  politically  am- 
bitious figures  seize.  What  happens  to  the 
psychopathlcally  fearful?  They  hide.  They 
will  not  make  friends.  They  distnist  every- 
body. Some  shut  themselves  In  a  room  and 
do  not  emerge  for  years.  And  people  pan- 
icked turn  to  those  who  feed  those  fears, 
tell  them  they  are  right,  giving  them  excuses 
for  having  those  fears,  giving  them  reasons 
for  hiding,  which  in  their  irrational  state. 
they  seise  upon.    Hence,  the  appeal  of  Sen- 
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•tor  IfcCaanrr.  MeCarthytom  Is  like  the 
Walter-MoCarran  Act,  another  symptom  of 
ls(4ation.  Joseph  Alsop  writing  in  the  Her- 
ald Tribune  and  the  Washington  Post  papers 
that  can  hardly  be  deemed  radical  by  ra- 
tional people  tells  of  a  conversation  he  had 
with  an  antltotalltarlan  German  who  told 
him: 

"But  now,"  he  accusingly  asked,  "what  has 
been  hapi>enlng  in  Bonn?  In  the  American 
community  there,  the  inquisitor — state  is 
bard  at  work.  The  secret  police,  whose  evils 
were  once  the  highest  theme  of  the  de- 
Nazlfiers,  now  haunt  the  American  Govern- 
ment's official  representatives.  Agents  of  the 
American  Government  ask  the  German 
servants  of  American  officials  to  spy  upon 
their  masters.  Germans  as  well  as  Americans 
are  called  for  Interrogation — are  even  bullied 
and  threatened — to  secure  evidence  that 
America's  representatives  in  Germany  are 
men  unworthy  of  their  trxist. 

'What  do  you  suppose  we  Germans  think," 
be  inquired,  with  quiet  irony,  "when  we  see 
and  hear  these  things?  How  are  we  to  feel 
when  the  de-Nazifiers  Nazlfy  themselves  be- 
fore our  eyes?" 

Justice  William  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  a  speech  before  the  American  Law 
Iiistltute  forcefully  stated. 

"We  deprive  men  of  jobs  and  destroy 
their  reputations  with  practices  as  calloxis 
as  those  Involved  in  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  and  we  traffic  In  hysteria  almost  as 
acute  as  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
wltc. .  trials."  And  if  one  doubts  what  ri- 
diculous results  the  climate  of  distrust  has 
brought  forth,  let  us  review  three  recent 
cases: 

MUdred  McAfee  Horton,  among  other  posts 
she  has  held,  was  president  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. During  World  War  II  she  was  com- 
mander of  the  Waves.  She  U  a  director  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insiu-ance  Co.  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  ot  ChrUt  in  America.  She  was 
among  the  first  to  support  Elsenhoww  for 
President.  Mrs.  Horton  was  invited  by  the 
present  State  Department  to  serve  as  United 
SUtes  delegate  to  the  U.  N.'s  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  Commission.  But  her  name 
was  never  sent  by  the  White  House  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation.  Why?  The  State 
Department's  Security  Ofllcer,  Scott  McLeod, 
has  found  she  had  Joined  too  many  organi- 
zations. Secretary  Dulles  said  he  had  no 
doubt  about  her  loyalty,  but,  nonetheless. 
capitulating  again  before  a  possible  Mc- 
Carthy outburst  (remember  Bohlen)  did  not 
protect  his  choice.  Now.  let's  take  the  case 
of  L.  Corrin  Strong.  He  is  a  millionaire  who 
had  worked  assiduously  for  the  Eisenhower 
nomination  and  election.  He  was  to  have 
been  named  Ambassador  to  Norway.  He 
never  was  because  he  had  once  known  the 
Hisses.  WeU,  so  had  John  Poster  DtJles,  who 
had  chosen  Hiss  to  head  the  Carnegie  Trust. 
Does  that  bring  to  question  Dulles'  loyalty? 
Nonsense. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  David  Lee 
Shllllnghaw,  a  Chicago  investment  broker, 
who  has  had  a  long  career  in  local  Repub- 
lican politics  and  who  had  at  one  time  been 
American  Legion  commander  of  Illinois.  He 
had  been  Invited  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  had  been  sponsored  by  Senator 
DniKSEN,  of  Dllnols.  But  he  never  got  the 
post  because  of  his  activities  in  the  Institute 
of  Paciflc  Relations,  an  organization  attacked 
by  McCaetht  and  McCakban.  How  far  can 
this  kind  of  circle  go?  Who  checks  up  on 
the  checker-up  while  checker's  busy  check- 
ing? It  becomes  farcical  like  an  old  radio 
detective  story,  "Where  were  you,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson,  the  night  of  November  25.  1902.  and 
why?"  In  other  words,  be  careful,  be  so 
careful  that  you  take  no  step,  no  step  what- 
soever toward  trusting  anybody,  anybody  at 


sJl,  dont  have  a  particle  o*  faith  in  anybody. 
Go  back,  back  to  your  own  door,  shut  it 
tight  because,  as  used  to  be  said  to  children, 
the  bogeyman  wUl  get  you  if  you  don't  watch 
out. 

So  step  by  step  we  retreat  from  tbe  world. 
We  permit  two  striplings,  Messrs.  Roy  Catan 
and  David  Shine,  sent  by  McCaktrt.  to  race 
through  Europe,  making  vu  a  laiighing  stock 
and  destroying  confidence  In  our  mat\u-lty 
and  sense  of  responsibility  so  necessary  to 
leadership  In  world  affairs.  The  SUte  De- 
partment permits  McCastht  to  Invade  its 
province  without  protest,  vitiating  Its  own 
authority  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
At  McCaktht'b  behest,  the  United  States 
Inf (H-matlon  Service  has  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  books 
from  overseas  libraries,  books  which  gave 
evidence  of  the  vigor,  the  life,  the  freedom 
of  American  thought.  We  have  begun  to  be 
Indifferent  or  reckless  about  the  opinions 
foreign  nations  hold  about  us.  Another  step 
in  isolation. 

President  Eisenhower  has  asked  for  1  year's 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  Instead,  the  House  is  holding 
hearings  on  the  Simpson  bin  which  would 
turn  the  over  20  years  bipartisan  Tariff  Com- 
mission into  a  partisan  one  wltb  a  Repub- 
lican majority.  It  is  doubtful  at  this  point 
whether  there  will  be  any  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  To  the 
trade  aspects  there  are  two  factors,  remem- 
ber. Exports  and  imports.  If  we  wish  to 
sell  we  must  buy.  If  we  sincerely  wish  to 
make  Europe  a  self-supporting  conununity  of 
nations,  we  nxust  buy  from  them  so  that  it 
can  have  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy  from 
us.  But  no,  along  with  the  Walter-McCarran 
Act.  McCarthylsm,  the  strtiggle  to  retiu-n  to 
the  Republican  days  of  the  high  tariff  be- 
comes symptomatic  with  Isolationism.  So 
contradictory  has  the  whole  position  beconie 
that  President  Elsenhower  while  asserting  his 
belief  in  "trade  not  aid"  has  appointed 
Joseph  Talbot,  prominent  for  his  high  pro- 
tective tariff  philosophy  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  has  permitted  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  txim  down  a  bid  from  a  British 
company  for  generators  for  the  Joseph  Dam 
despite  the  low  bid.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Westinghouse  which  had  the  next  low  bid 
needs  protection  as  a  growing  Industry. 
United  States  authorities  refuse  to  give  air 
worthiness  certificates  to  British  Comet  Jet 
Lines  though  they  are  fiying  safely  aU  over 
the  world. 

So  the  steps  grow  more  numerous  leadmg 
backward  until  we  come  face  to  face  with  the 
outspoken  words  of  Senators  Taft  and  Kwow- 
XAND  that  we  go  It  alone  in  Korea.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  wisely  said  that  "if  we 
go  It  alone  In  one  place,  we  must  go  It  alone 
every  place."  But  does  he  see,  do  many  of  us 
see,  that  It  Is  all  of  a  piece,  threads  in  a 
pattern  of  Isolationism. 

It  is  proposed  that  defense  spending  be 
cut  $5  billion  at  the  expense  of  the  Air  Force. 
It  is  proposed  to  sacrifice  our  national  de- 
fense and  security  on  the  alter  of  a  vain  cam- 
paign promise  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
are  not  thinking  globally.  We  are  thinking 
of  one  country.  Isolated  from  the  happenings 
all  over  the  world.  Do  we  purposefully  for- 
get that  the  Soviet  Union  is  building  air- 
craft toward  a  future  day.  that  the  strength 
of  oua-  Air  Force  must  not  be  contemplated 
as  an  Isolated  fact.  Money  for  defense  ex- 
perimentation has  been  cut.  Let's  worry 
about  that  tomorrow. 

I  determined  to  touch  upon  all  these  mat- 
ters when  I  received  yoxir  welcome  invitation 
to  address  your  group.  I  know,  and  you  must 
know,  that  there  will  be  no  remedying  of  the 
basic  distrust  In  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
unless  we  recognize  it  for  what  it  is.  a  symp- 
tom of  isolationism.  Our  basic  immigration 
law  will  not  be  rewritten  imless  we  attack 
not  only  the  McCarran-Walter  immigration 


Act,  but  the  other  developments  tn  isolation- 
ism. Let  us  see  the  problem  for  what  it 
really  is,  and  see  It  whole. 

To  dispel  the  distrust  and  disunity  cre- 
ated by  tbe  conduct  of  some  of  tbe  com- 
mittees investigating  subversive  activities,  I 
have  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  259, 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Subversive 
Activities.  Briefly,  the  major  provisions  are 
these: 

1.  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  14  members  as  fellows :  7  members  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate,  4  from  the  majority  and  8 
from  the  principle  minority  party,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 
7  members  who  are  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 4  from  the  majority  and  3  from 
the  principle  minority  party  to  be  appctoted 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

2.  The  joint  conunittee  shall  have  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  (Insofar  as  the  Congress  Is 
concerned )  to  make  Investigations  of  all  sub- 
versive and  un-American  activities  In  the 
United  States  and  of  all  other  matters  In  re- 
lation thereto  which  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Congress  In  the  enactment  of  neces- 
sary remedial  legislation. 

I  make  this  plea  for  the  sober,  the  judl- 
doiis,  and  the  concentrated  approach.  That 
Congress  has  not  only  the  right  but  tbe  duty 
to  investigate  subversive  activities  which 
threaten  the  public  Interest  Is  undeniable. 
That  the  need  exists  Is  likewise  undeniable. 
But  because  the  very  nature  of  the  subject 
matter  deals  with  the  sensational,  there  Is  all 
the  more  need  for  the  most  careful  kind  at 
investigations,  far  the  scrupulous  procedure 
lest  In  calling  "wolf"  too  loudly  and  too 
often,  we  fall  to  recognize  the  real  wolf 
when  be  appears.  The  Investigation  of  sub- 
versive activities  demands  patience,  not  pas- 
sion; sanity,  not  sensation;  fairness,  not 
frenzy.  We  want  to  follow  the  truth  about 
conununlsm  in  the  United  States,  no  matter 
where  It  leads,  without  political  favor  and 
without  personal  ambition. 

To  me,  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
destroy  one  of  the  props  of  isolationism. 
Support  of  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  will  destroy  another; 
revision  of  the  McCarran  Act  will  destroy 
still  another.  We  need  vigilance  on  all  sides 
and  I  know  no  group  better  equipped  for 
such  work  than  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

IIKI.EGATE  nOM  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REKtEBENTATlVES 

Monday.  June  S,  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  com- 
mencement address  at  Kamehameha 
schools.  May  31,  1953,  by  Samuel  Wilder 
King: 

I  appreciate  being  asked  to  speak  to  you 
today.  In  a  commencement-day  talk  my  re- 
marks will  be  more  particvQarly  addressed 
to  the  gradiiating  class. 

Although  not  an  alumnus  of  Kamehameha, 
I  bave  many  friends  who  are;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  nearly  all  of  this  community,  es- 
pecially those  of  Hawaiian  blood,  I  have 
taken  great  Interest  In  the  steady  progress 
of  the  Kamehameha  Schools  as  one  of  our 
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outstanding    Institutions    for    the    training 
and  education  of  our  youth. 

Tour  exploits  on  the  athletic  field,  your 
splendid  ROTC  tuilt.  and  your  fine  academio 
standing  are  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us, 
even  to  many  who  are  partisans  of  other 
schools  In  athletic  contests. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  young  men  who 
helped  welcome  sae  home  In  February  and 
furnished  such  a  striking  honor  guard  at  my 
Inaugiiratlon. 

As  you  complete  your  studies  here,  and 
leave  Kamehamelia  for  further  training  in 
other  schools,  or  to  seek  employment,  or 
to  Join  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country, 
It  may  be  that  a  stimmary  of  the  situation 
that  confronts  you  will  help  clarify  your 
own  thinking. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  that  despite  the 
problems  that  face  you  In  finding  a  place 
for  yourself,  and  for  the  family  you  will 
wanjt  to  establish.  In  the  complex  modem 
society  of  today,  you  will  be  welcomed  into 
the  adult  world  gladly. 

Let  no  temporary  difficulties  lessen  your 
faith  In  yourself  and  in  the  community  of 
Which  you  will  become  an  active  part. 

Civil  life  is  not  unlike  a  military  organ- 
ization in  some  respects;  there  are  fewer 
generals  than  colonels:  and  mcwe  officers  of 
Junior  grade  than  colonels.  But  the  back- 
bone of  the  service  Is  the  great  body  of  pri- 
vates   and    noncontmissioned   officers. 

Whether  any  one  person  is  a  general  or 
a  private  depends  on  Individual  character 
and  ability,  with  perhaps  a  little  good  luck 
thrown  in  at  the  right  moment. 

So  in  civil  life  the  strength  of  our  com- 
munity lies  in  the  great  biilk  of  our  citizens 
who  carry  on  its  varied  activities,  and  from 
among  whom  our  leaders  in  business,  the 
professions,  and  Government  are  selected. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  as  you  leave  this 
institution,  where  p>erhape  you  have  atained 
some  distinction,  l>e  content  to  make  a  new 
beginning,  and  from  that  start  earn  your 
eventual  place  in  our  community,  limited 
only  by  your  own  ability  and  perseverance. 
It  is  upon  the  youth  of  our  country,  you 
here  assembled,  and  the  many  thousands  in 
similar  assemblies  throughout  the  land,  that 
the  futiu-e  of  our  democracy  depends. 

The  older  generation,  however  reluctantly, 
must  eventually  give  way  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. Nature  takes  care  of  that  transition. 
The  community  needs  you,  as  much  as  you 
need  it.  for  the  full  life  to  which  we  all 
aspire. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  we  Hawalians  are 
handicapped  in  seeking  employment.  That 
is  quite  untrue.  In  fact,  if  anything,  we 
enjoy  a  preference  over  our  fellow  citizens  of 
other  racial  ancestry. 

In  addition  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of  two 
important  special  agencies;  one  private,  the 
trust  estate  that  supports  this  institution; 
and  the  other  public,  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act. 

The  Bernlce  Pauahl  Bishop  Trust  Estate 
represents  the  legacy  left  to  us  by  the  Kame- 
hameha  dynasty,  which  through  Princess 
Bernice  Pauahl  is  dedicated  to  the  education 
at  the  boys  and  girls  of  Hawaii. 

Although  perhaps  not  prescribed  by  law, 
by  custom  this  foundation  has  been  used 
principally  for  the  training  of  those  of  Ha- 
waiian ancestry.  The  integrity  of  this  trust 
estate  Is  an  obligation  upon  all  of  us,  so  that 
the  Kamehameha  schools  may  continue  to 
extend  lU  program  for  the  training  of  Ha- 
waiian youth  to  take  their  places  in  this 
community. 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  was  the 
conception  of  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanl- 
anaole,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  last  king 
of  Kauai,  Kaimiualli.  Born  a  high  chief,  he 
was  made  a  prince  of  the  realm  in  the  time 
of  Kalakaua. 

After  annexation  he  was  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  to  take  a  principal  part  in  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government  established 
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by  oar  organization  as  a  Territory  of  the 
Un  ted  States. 

I  ie  was  elected  to  Congress  for  10  terms, 
dying  in  his  19th  year  of  service.  He  vron 
greit  prestige  in  Congress,  where  his  integ- 
rit;  as  a  man  and  his  devotion  to  his  com- 
mu  nity  was  recognized  by  all  of  his  col- 
lea  ^es. 

I  ecause  of  their  regard  for  him,  he  was 
ablE  to  procure  the  enactment  of  the  Ha- 
wa  Ian  Homes  Commission  law.  establishing 
I  peclal  form  of  homesteading  to  which 
onl  y  Hawalians  are  eligible. 

I  fnder  this  program,  now  In  existence  over 
30  years,  homesteading  projects  have  been 
estiblished  on  Hawaii,  Molokai.  and  Oahu. 
Additional  projects  are  proposed  for  Maui 
an<  I  Kauai.  Today  over  1,500  families  are 
lesi  ees  under  the  provisions  of  this  law.  com- 
priilng  a  total  of  over  10,000  men,  women. 
an<  1  children.  This  means  1  in  every  9  of 
oui  total  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian  pop- 
ula  tion  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Ha- 
wa:  ian  Homes  Act. 

I  xpansions  of  existing  projects  at  Nana- 
kull,  Papakolea,  and  Waimanaio  will  add 
some  500  to  1.000  more  homesites  on  this 
Islsnd  to  meet  a  demand  of  over  2,000  ap- 
plii  latlons. 

1  lirther  development  of  the  settlements  of 
th<  Molokai  areas  will  add  substantial  num- 
beiB  to  the  Hawaiian  populations  on  that 
isli  nd.  Both  in  Walmea.  Hawaii,  and  in  the 
Vic  nity  of  Hllo,  at  Keaukaha  and  Panaewa, 
the  re  is  the  possibility  of  another  thousand 
far  lilies  being  settled  on  house  lots  or  small 
farns  and  ranches. 

The  program  in  the  next  5  years  contem- 
plates doubling  the  number  of  Hawaiian 
fat  lilies  occupying  Hawaiian  Homes'  lands, 
to  aring  the  total  up  to  approximately  3,000 
far  lilies,  comprising  20,000  men,  women,  and 
chl  Idren. 
I  teepite  some  opposition,  this  project  has 
I  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  major- 
of  ovir  fellow  citizens.  The  money  need- 
to  finance  it  has  come  from  Hawaiian 
;  in  other  words,  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii as  a  whole  have  supplied  all  of  the 
financing  to  establish  and  expand  this  splen- 
conception  of  Prince  Kuhio  and  his  asso- 
es,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 
\  Without  the  sympathy  and  support  of  our 
fell  aw  citizens,  the  Hawaiian  Homes  project 
wofild  never  have  been  the  success  it  is. 

we  have  Intermarried  with  all  of  the 

living  in  these  islands,  we  are  becom- 

a  part  of  a  new  race,  which  the  late 

Romanzo  Adams,   of   the   University   of 

-"   prophesied  in  his  studies  of  the  vital 

-  of  our  community  will  become  the 

dot^inant  pwople  of  these  Islands. 

tremendous  Increase  in  the  total  num- 

of  those  of  Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian 

^     from   38,254   in    1900   to   over   90.000 

tod^y.  almost  a  threefold  Increase  in  50  years, 

ns  his  prophecy. 

are  now  the  second  largest  racial  group 
]  [awall,  and  It  is  very  probable  that  within 
'  -V  decades  a  large  majority  of  the  clti- 
of  this  Territory  will  be  at  least  in  some 
!e  of  Hawaiian  descent. 
;  has  not  been  true  for  many  years  past 
the  Hawaiian  race  is  dying  out.     In- 
we  have  been  intermarrying  with  our 
nelAhbors  to  create  a  new  Hawaiian  race,  re- 
specting  both   our   Hawaiian    heritage   and 
derived  from  other  racial  ancestry,  but 
devi>ted  to  these  islands  as  our  common  home 
loyal  to  our  conunon  American  citizen- 
ship. 

V  ith  the  better  training  our  youth  is  ob- 
talilng  today,  we  should  neither  ask  nor 
exp^t  any  special  favors  or  consideration 
on  racial  ancestry,  but  compete  with 
fellow  citizens  for  the  rewards  of  civil 
on  a  basis  of  individual  merit. 

this  basis,  we  need  apprehend  no 
ban  Heap  other  than  that  caused  by  our 
Indl  vldual  character. 

On  this  basis,  many  of  Hawaiian  blood 
already  excelled  in  many  fields  of  en- 
dea  ror. 
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I  should  like  to  can  yotir  attention  to 
two  alumni  of  this  school.  Albert  KualU 
Brickwood  Lyman  and  his  younger  brother, 
Charles  B.  Lyman.  Both  these  young  men 
went  from  Kamehameha  to  Punahou  in  the 
days  when  Kamehameha  did  not  provide 
a  complete  high  school  education,  and  from 
there  to  West  Point. 

Albert  Lyman  graduated  near  the  top  of 
his  class,  and  because  of  his  high  standing 
became  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Engi- 
neer Corps.  After  serving  in  Important 
posts  throughout  the  mainland,  he  was  on 
duty  here  when  war  broke  out  in  1941.  Be- 
cause of  his  spendid  performance  of  duty, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  and  was  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  very  day  that  he  died 
in  Honolulu,  as  a  result  of  overwork. 
Charles  Lyman  was  an  infantry  officer  and. 
likewise,  became  a  brigadier  general  and 
commanded  a  division  of  infantry. 

Charles  P.  Chillingworth,  Jr.,  and  Gordon 
Chung-Hoon,  appointed  to  Annapolis  from 
this  community,  have  won  similar  recogni- 
tion In  the  naval  service. 

Charles  Chillingworth  was  Just  recently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  the 
first  two-star  officer  of  Hawaiian  blood.  Gor- 
don Chung-Hoon  has  been  selected,  and  will 
soon  be  confirmed,  as  a  captain  in  the  regu- 
lar Navy. 

I  attended  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
first  class  that  graduated  from  Kamehameha 
School,  some  few  years  ago.  and  remember 
that  Mr.  James  Abbey  was  one  of  those  pres- 
ent. He  was  here  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  American  can  factory  at  Iwilei. 
In  his  capacity  as  supervising  architect  for 
that  great  corporation,  he  was  engaged  In 
building  factories  all  over  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  men  were  of  Part-Hawaiian 
ancestry,  but  they  won  their  positions  in  the 
military  world  and  the  business  world  on 
the  basis  of  their  individual  character  and 
ability. 

Others  can  be  named  as  Victor  8.  K. 
Houston,  captain.  United  SUtes  Navy,  re- 
tired, and  former  Delegate  to  Congress;  Mr. 
Pitman,  a  former  head  of  a  great  financial 
Institution  in  Boston;  Charles  E.  King,  a 
Kamehameha  alumnus,  whose  contributions 
to  Hawaiian  music  will  long  be  remembered; 
Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  of  international  fame; 
and  many  more  whose  success  in  life  has 
been  outstanding. 

So  I  suggest  that  as  you  take  your  place 
in  the  adult  world,  neither  ask  nor  expect 
any  favors  because  you  are  Hawaiian,  but 
win  your  place  in  the  world  through  your 
own  efforts. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  succeed  in 
holding  your  own,  and  that  among  you  here 
are  the  futxire  governors.  United  States  Sena- 
tors, or  other  political  leaders;  military 
commanders;  teachers  and  professional 
men;  businessmen  and  farmers;  and,  last 
but  not  least,  respectable  and  self-respecting 
workers  in  all  the  vocations  of  civil  life. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  you  all  at  this  mile- 
post  in  your  lives. 

Aloha  a  nui  loa  la  oukou  apau. 


Addreti  of  Hon.  Fred  Schweafd  Before 
the  Hoate  of  RepretenUtiTct  of  dbe 
SSdi  General  Assembly  of  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  8,  19Si 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
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I  Include  the  following  very  interesting 
address  delivered  before  the  Iowa  State 
Legislature  by  the  Honorable  Fred 
Schwengel,  representative  in  the  Iowa 
Legislature  from  Scott  County,  Iowa: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  this  morning  with  fear  and  trepi- 
dation and,  yet,  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  re- 
spond and  answer  a  series  of  articles  that 
have  been  appearing  In  one  of  the  great 
nationally  known  magaaines  of  this  coun- 
try  a  publication  whose  circulation  enjoys 

the  confidence  of  millions  of  readers  within 
and  witliout  the  borders  of  our  beloved 
Nation.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
read  some  or  all  of  almost  every  issue  since 
it  began  publication  and.  I  should  say.  have 
read  them  with  pleasure  and  profit.  No  one 
who  reads  believes,  without  at  least  some 
reservation,  everything  he  peruses  within  the 
pages  of  books  and  magazines.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  your  reading  deals  with  a 
philosophy  or  reporting  on  evaluations  of 
systems  of  government  or  its  functions. 
This  has  been  my  experience  in  the  reading 
of  this  fine  publication,  but  it  has  challenged 
my  thinking.  It  has.  in  many  areas,  helped 
me  to  clearer  reasoning  and.  therefore,  it  has 
been  educational.  Not  until  now  have  I  felt 
impelled  to  challenge  any  article  or  series 
of  articles  in  this  or  any  other  magazine. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  many  news  com- 
mentators on  the  radio  and  writers  of  syn- 
dicated columns  on  many  of  the  fine  news- 
papers are  deliberately,  or  without  knowing, 
tearing  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  way  of 
life  and  system  of  government.  They  are, 
by  peculiar  innuendoes,  causing  a  great  sec- 
tor of  our  people  to  lose  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  greatest  form  of  self-rule  ever 
r'evised  by  man.  They  may  be  setting  the 
sUge  unintentionally  that  will  give  us  the 
very  system  that  we  are  spending  billions  to 
hold  in  bounds,  at  this,  a  tremendously  im- 
portant era  of  mankind. 

The  publication  of  which  I  speak  is  the 
Reader's  Digest,  and  the  articles  referred  to 
are  a  series  devoted  to  the  evils  of  State  leg- 
islatures in  these  United  States. 

They  bear  catchy  headlines  such  as: 
"The  Great  Unwatched." 
"Do  You  Know  Tour  State's  Secret  Boss?" 
"Do  Mobs  Dictate  Tour  Crime  Laws?" 
"Shakedown  in  the  Statehouse." 
-TOO  Many  Lawmakers  Spoil  Your  State." 
These  titles  are  suggestive  that  all  legisla- 
tures are  inherently  bad. 

They  are  written  under  the  name  of  Lester 
Velie;  who  I  presume,  is  the  same  one 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America.  l»4»-49 
and  1950-51. 

He  was  bom  in  Russia  in  1907,  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  5  and  was  nat- 
uralized in  1922.  He  received  his  bachelor 
of  arts  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1929  and  became  a  reporter  for  the  Knicker- 
bocker Press  in  Albany  in  1930  and  stayed 
through  1931.  He.  then,  moved  to  the  As- 
sociated Press  In  the  latter  part  of  1931  and 
worked  there  through  1932.  Late  in  1932  he 
was  advanced  to  suburban  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  was  employed  there  until 
1935.  In  1937  Velie  became  the  business 
and  financial  editor  of  the  Uterary  Digest. 
During  the  war  years,  1941  to  1945,  he  was 
a  lecturer  and  radio  analyst  on  the  program. 
Ahead  of  Time,  and  an  economic  analyst  for 
the  BritUh  Broadcasting  Co.  In  1948  be  be- 
came the  associate  editor  for  Collier's  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  still  holding  that 
position.  He  did  receive  one  honor,  that 
of  the  distinguished  service  award  given  by 
Sigma  Chl  in  1949. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  have  any  part  In  deny- 
ing this  distinguished  writer  his  right  to 
talk  and  write  as  he  pleases,  but  rather  to 
defend  his  right  to  do  it.  However,  know- 
ing and  feeling  most  sincerely  that  this  gen- 
tleman is  mailing  accusations  that  are  not 


completely  true  and  that  his  inferences  are 
grossly  in  error,  I  liave  a  right,  yes.  an  obU- 
gation,  as  does  every  other  American,  to  say 
so  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  in  a  place 
where  as  many  people  as  possible  will  hear  it. 

There  are  probably  thousands  of  people 
in  this  country  who  have  more  ability  and 
who  can  do  this  better  than  I.  but  with  5 
regular  sessions  and  1  special  session  as 
experience  in  the  Iowa  Legi&latinre,  and  dxir- 
ing  that  time,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Iowa  delegation  to  the  CoundU  of  SUte  Gov- 
ernments, I  am  in  a  position  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  operation  and  function  of 
State  legislatures  in  loua,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  States. 

After  reading  these  articles,  I  am  honest 
to  admit  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  some  of  his  revelations.  I  know  from 
experience  that  we  need  to  make  more 
progress  in  attaining  greater  eOciency  in 
State  governments;  we  need  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  fair  and  equitable 
representation,  wherein  Ue  many  of  the 
evils  of  our  failure  to  have  truly  representa- 
tive legislatures,  and  we  need  to  move  In 
the  direction  of  giving  legislators  better 
pay  and  more  time  to  accomplish  the  tre- 
mendous Job  that  they  have  before  them. 
But,  for  Velie  to  boldly  sUte  that  legisla- 
tures carry  on  with  their  activities  without 
people  knowing  they  are  in  session  is  grossly 
in  error  and  is  to  say  that  our  great  report- 
ing and  news  services  are  totally  broken 
down  or  completely  under  the  control  of 
sgme  great  unseen  octopus  over  which  the 
people  have  no  controL 
"  Now  let  me  point  out  a  few  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  articles  published  to  date: 

In  the  January  issue,  the  title  of  the 
arUcle  was  "The  Great  Unwatched."  Velie 
points  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  states 
that  they,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session, 
passed  bills  at  the  rate  of  1  every  90  sec- 
onds and  that  1  senator  admitted  that  he 
hadn't  even  read  them.  On  the  face  o'  this 
it  sounds  bad,  but  let's  analyze  it  a  bit. 
Pirst,  what  kind  of  bills  were  they?  Many 
times  in  the  Iowa  Assembly,  we  have  a  series 
of  legalizing  acts,  most  of  which  concern 
only  1  county,  1  city,  or  even  1  township. 
They  are  acta  to  approve  the  action  of 
some  local  community  who  either  made 
some  small  mistake  in  a  bonding  issue  for 
improvement  locally,  or,  who  want  some 
local  Improvement.  Or,  these  bills  may  be 
a  series  of  code  corrections  and,  therefore, 
do  not  demand  a  lot  of  study.  In  spite  of 
this,  I  know,  at  least  in  Iowa,  these  bills 
do  not  go  unnoticed;  most  of  the  legislators 
watch  the  calendar  of  bills  very  closely,  and 
they  know,  pretty  well,  what  is  in  each  of 
them.  One  further  criticism  in  this  regard, 
the  senator  which  Mr.  Velie  mentions  should 
be  named  so  the  people  in  the  great  State 
of  Louisiana  will  know  who  heis,  and  my 
guess  is  that,  if  the  people  of  his  district 
know  he  does  not  keep  informed,  they  will 
elect  a  new  man  to  represent  them. 

The  question  of  legislative  pay  is  a  prob- 
lem in  most  States,  as  it  Is  a  problem  in 
many  other  areas  of  State  government. 

On  the  question  of  bribery,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  this  occurs,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  not  on  the  scale  inferred  by  this 
article;  and,  when  it  U  found,  should  be 
prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent. 

There  are  108  House  members  and  60 
senators  in  the  Iowa  Assembly,  and  as  I 
have  said  before  about  this  legislatiire.  I 
don't  know  of  another  way  that  you  could 
select  that  many  people  and  have  a 
higher  percent  of  fundamentally  and  per- 
sonally honest,  devoted,  snd  sincere  men 
and  women  than  the  system  that  is  used 
to  elect  the  members  of  the  Iowa  General 
Assembly.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  those 
who  have  been  here  the  longest  period  seem 
to  be  recognized  and  respected  as  among 
the  most  sincere  and  honest  and  are  here  in 
the  public  interest  Mid  welfare;  thercfora. 


I  am  sure  that  such  bribery  does  not  exlat 
ia  the  State  of  Iowa. 

On  the  question  of  the  predominance  of 
the  lawyers  in  the  assemblies,  son\eone  haa 
said  that  a  politician  is  a  man  who  has  a 
little  more  than  average  interest  In  politics; 
and  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  lawyer, 
because  of  the  nature  of  his  profession,  be- 
comes aware  of  the  Importance  of  law.  and 
develops  a  little  more  than  average  Interest 
In  politics.  There  may  be  some  who  do  get 
fees  for  services,  but  as  a  general  rule,  my 
feeling  is  that  the  percentage  of  honesty 
within  this  profession  is  as  good  as  any 
other. 

On  Velle's  general  Implication  of  the  title 
of  this  article,  namely,  "The  Great  Un- 
watched"— that  certainly  is  not  true  in  Iowa. 
We,  as  must  be  the  case  in  every  legislature, 
have  a  fine  corps  of  reporters  representing  all 
of  the  news  services  and  special  reporters  for 
many  of  the  fine  dally  papers  and  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  State  who  catch  every  detail 
of  the  effect  of  even  the  minutest  mistake. 
They  report,  frankly,  completely,  and  hon- 
estly. Many  times  they  have  great  influ- 
ence on  the  outcome  of  even  minor  legis- 
lation. Many  legislators  have  often  said. 
"You  l)etter  not  pull  any  boners  around  here 
where  George  or  any  of  the  other  boys  can 
find  out  about  it."  The  conclusion  I  wish 
to  Impress  on  you  Is  that  we  are  not  the 
great  unwatched.  Here,  we  feel  aa  if  we 
live  in  a  glass  house. 

In  the  February  Issue,  the  title  of  the 
article  Do  You  Know  Your  State's  Secret 
Boss?  deals  with  the  question  of  lobbyisU 
and  their  influence.  Anyone  connected  with 
any  legislative  body  certainly  must  appre- 
ciate that  there  is  lobbying  influence  and  any 
student  of  government  knows  that  we  have 
had  that  ever  since  the  inception  of  our 
government  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Lobbying 
influence  certainly  isn't  always  good.  In  fact, 
many  times  it  is  bad;  but,  in  the  instances 
of  the  articles  cited,  where  It  points  to  one 
man  being  in  control  of  State  politics.  If 
true,  is  most  unfortunate.  However,  a  stu- 
dent of  government  would  have  to  admit  that 
lobbyists  may  be  good  or  bad  and  I  suppose 
their  Judgment  of  what  Is  a  good  or  a  bad 
lobby  depends  upon  whether  the  lobby  is 
representing  those  things  that  agree  with 
their  Interest  or  do  not  agree. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  observe  that 
a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  In 
Iowa  In  the  area  of  public-school  legislation 
with  the  help  of  the  school  lobbyists.  The 
farm  lobby  in  Iowa  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  some  as  very  good  and.  by  others, 
they  are  accused  of  being  selfish;  but.  gener- 
ally it  is  agreed,  by  and  large,  they  have  been 
valuable  in  furnishing  Information  to  legis- 
lators that  Is  helpful  in  determining  certain 
issues,  and  I  am  sure  that  one  can  find  many 
examples  of  good  lobbies  in  Iowa. 

The  registration  of  lobbyists  and  publica- 
tion of  certain  Information  on  expendiUires 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  in  seekijlg  to 
keep  their  power  under  control.  ] 

In  summary.  I  must  admit  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  lobbyists,  and  a  good  legisla- 
tor will  find  them  very  early  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  good  lobbyists  will  get  much 
more  attention  than  the  bad.  The  best  and 
most  predominate  secret  boss  In  Iowa  is 
named  conscience. 

In  the  March  issue,  the  title  of  the  article 
Is,  Do  Mobs  Dictate  Your  Crime  Laws?  In 
smaU  print  at  the  top  of  the  title,  the  quota- 
tion "Gangster  Infiltration  of  State  legisla- 
tures is  making  a  mockery  of  democratic 
government"  appears.  My  reaction  to  this 
Is  that  there  may  be  instances  where  this  Is 
true,  but  gen«-aUy.  it  Is  not  true  and  the 
tendency  for  the  Infloenoe  of  this  type  oT 
people  has  Ixen  lessened  materially,  especial- 
ly dncc  the  Kef  auver  hearings  and  tbe  var- 
iooB  little  Kefanvcr  oammittecs  that  the 
States  have  bad.  wbo  with  the  oooperatioo  of 
tlifi  graat  pnw  and  xadio  have  cipoewl  their 
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actlvltle*.  and.  becaiiae  they  have  been  ex- 
posed, great  progress  has  been  made  In  bring- 
ing them  under  control  and  eliminating 
many  of  the  abuses  they  have  been  guilty  of 
and  the  advantages  they  have  In  many  areas 
of  local  and  State  government. 

In  the  April  Issue,  the  title  of  the  article 
Is  "Shakedown  In  the  State  House."  In  this 
article  reference  Is  made  to  advantages  that 
certain  legislators  take.  No  doubt,  there  Is 
a  measure  of  truth  In  what  is  said,  but  the 
unfortimate  thing  about  this  article  ia  that 
a  lot  of  accusations  are  made  thereby  con- 
demning all  the  members  of  all  the  assem- 
blies because,  here  again,  as  In  the  previous 
article,  names  of  the  people  who  are  guilty 
of  this  type  of  thing  are  omitted.  If  It  Is 
true,  and  I  think  it  Is  in  many  Instances, 
before  statements  like  this  are  made,  all  the 
facts  should  be  given  so  that  the  people  who 
are  being  represented  by  these  guilty  cul- 
prits will  know  about  It  so  that  In  the  next 
election  they  can  exercise  their  prerogative 
at  the  ballot  box  and  send  someone  else  to 
their  legislature. 

In  the  most  recent  Issue,  the  title  of  the 
article  Is  "Too  Many  Lawmakers  Spoil  the 
State."  In  this  article,  Velle  decries  the  cor- 
ruption that  exists  In  the  State  government 
and  seems  to  blame  it  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  2  houses  In  all  the  legislatures  except 
1  and  they  have  a  unicameral  legislature. 
It  states  that  some  extreme  and  unfortu- 
nate things  have  happened  In  certain  States 
in  committee  structure  and  he  refers  espe- 
cially to  the  State  of  New  York.  Based  upon 
these  few  gross  errors  of  Judgment  in  these 
legislatures,  Velle  seems  to  think  that  the 
answer  to  the  evils  is  a  unicameral  legisla- 
ture, and  Implies  that  the  cost  of  the  legisla- 
ture could  be  reduced  as  In  the  great  State 
of  Nebraska. 

In  the  treating  of  this  subject,  he  falls  to 
recognize  why  our  forefathers  envisioned  the 
virtue  of  two-house  assemblies,  and  space 
and  time  does  not  permit  a  complete  discus- 
sion of  this  subject:  but  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  virtue  in  having  one  house  check  on 
the  other  and  to  have  it  set  up  where  one 
house  is,  in  a  sense  at  least,  a  continuing 
body,  and  which  In  most  Instances  is  the 
senate,  usually  considered  the  upper  bouse. 
Here,  too,  the  author  falls  to  mention  the 
many  fine  things  that  have  been  brought 
about  in  bicameral  legislatures. 

It  is  Impossible  to  do  a  thorough  Job  of 
completely  analyzing  these  articles  written 
In  the  Reader's  Digest  and  to  gather  the  true 
and  complete  facts  on  all  the  accusations 
listed  and  charged  therein;  but  it  is  my 
humble  opinion  that  the  whole  basis  of  these 
articles  Is  the  result  of  only  preliminary 
studies,  and  by  a  man  who  doesn't  com- 
pletely imderstand  the  legislative  process  in 
all  Its  details.  Therefore.  It  Is  Impossible  for 
him  to  tell  the  complete  story  that  should 
be  told  when  this  subject  is  treated.  So  I 
suggest  to  the  Reader's  Digest  people  that 
before  they  consent  to  publishing  articles 
of  this  type,  they  Insist  there  be  a  complete 
and  through  study,  especially  when  the  arti- 
cles have  a  tendency  toward  Impugning  a 
great  system  of  government  and  self-rule. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  Ignore 
evils  In  government  wherever  they  are.  They 
should  have  the  attention  of  every  well  mean- 
ing and  sincere  citizen  In  the  hope  that  we 
can  get  better  officials  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  They  shoiild  have  the  consid- 
eration of  every  public  official;  evils  of  bcul 
government  and  reasons  therefor  should  be  a 
subject  treated  In  public  schools.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  In  public  schools  there 
has  not  been  done  aU  that  should  be  done 
to  design  their  currlculxim  to  give  s\ifflcient 
knowledge  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend 
and  graduate  from  our  schools  to  make  them 
the  citizen*  they  should  be;  and,  therefore, 
educators  should  give  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  doing  a  better  Job  In  the  are* 
of  graduating  cltlzena. 
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have  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Oovemments  since  having  been  In  the 
and,  I  want  to  testify  that  in  this 
we  may  find   the   solution  to 
of  the  evils  that  are  mentioned  and  re- 
to  in  these  articles.     In  fact,  much 
has  already  been  made  In  the  area 
inlform  laws  and  model   legislation   to 
with  almost  100  phases  of  State  gov- 
and  so,  those  who  are  Interested 
want  to  make  contributions  could  very 
find  out   about   the   program  of   the 
Coi^ncil  of  State  Governments  and  give  aid 
assistance  at  that  level,  and.  also  aid  and 
assistance  to  a  very  fine  organization  that 
s  riving  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  legis- 
latives In  all  States. 

.  I  should  like  to  point  out  something 
these  articles  have  not  yet  mentioned 
<  ven  referred  to  and  that  is  the  history 
progress  that  has  been  niade  for  im- 
provements of  legislatures  since  the  inception 
the  State  governments.  For  Instance, 
thei  e  are  examples  in  Iowa  history  when  the 
lobl  lylsts  were  so  well  organized  that  they 
their  own  governor  and  referred  to 
as  the  political  leader  of  the  State  and, 
occasions,  the  general  assembly  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  the  third  house  and  the 
Governor  of  the  lobby  proceeded  to 
the  House  and  to  give  his  Inaugural 
or  his  final  speech  and  advice  to  the 
also,  there  are  Instances  where 
Iowa  House  Journal  refers  to  the  fact 
they  officially  moved  In  favor  of  the 
thl4d  house  beginning  Saturday  noon  of  each 
the  legislature  was  in  session  and  the 
articles  of  that  day  state  the  fact 
the  House  adjourned  and  the  lobbyists 
over,  brought  their  liquor  and  beer  in 
back  door,  and  we  presume,  they  cele- 
brated the  success  of  the  lobby  until  late 
;he  evening  on  beer,  liquor,  and  sand- 
wiches in  our  State  house. 

another  occasion,  the  head  of  the  lobby 
railroads  was  accused  of  having  given 
ralfroad  passes  to  121  members  of  the  general 
assembly  and  when  accused  of  the  fact,  he 
:  "It's  a  damn  lie,  ther»  are  147  members 
he  legislature  and  they  all  got  passes." 
does  not  happen  in  Icwa  today  and  has 
happened  for  years.  The  influence  of 
lobby  Is  not  as  great  as  it  used  to  be  and 
lobbies  that  we  do  have  recognize  certain 
mofal  rules  that  they  do  not  violate,  and  if 
are  violated  many  times,  they  are  dls- 
cipftned  by  the  groups  of  lobbies  themselves 
or  1  ly  the  legislature. 

1  any  other  examples  of  Improvements 
could  be  pointed  out  on  this  subject.  What 
to  say  here  is,  that  certainly  It  Isn't 
,  but  it  is  more  perfect,  and  as  we 
to  the  future,  as  we  give  more  sincere 
attention  to  these  things  we  will  continue 
ipake  more  rapid  progress  as  we  should, 
conclusion,  let  me  Just  say  this:  I  realize 
ma^y  shortcomings  of  the  legislative  assem- 
and  even  in  our  own  legislative  body, 
I  am  not  one  who  would  want  to  have  a 
conlplete  change  and  say  a  different  form 
eglslatlve  government  might  be  better; 
rati  ler,  I  would  want  to  bear  true  faith  and 
ii^yfce  to  our  forefathers  who  gave  us 
1  eat  system  of  self-rule  and  to  see  Ameri- 
lecome  the  envy  of  the  world.  Even  with 
)ur  shortcomings,  we  still  believe  In  the 
philosophy  of  the  dignity  of 
and  seek  since,  ly  to  protect  the  inter- 
)f  minority  groups.  We  have  free  speech; 
lave  the  right  to  criticize;  we  have  the 
riglft  to  promote  ideas;  we  have  the  right  to 
our  representatives;  and  within  the 
boi^ids  of  our  Constitution.  America  can  be 
have  almost  anything  she  wants.  Under 
system  we  can  make  progress,  and  I  be- 
we  will  make  progress.  The  Important 
thi^g.  however,  for  the  public  to  remember  la 
tha.  each  and  every  individual  with  the 
abil  ity  to  think  haa  an  obligation  to  his  Oov- 
erni  aent  to  participate  In  It  by  voting  Intel- 
lige  itly.  If  he  does  UxaX  he  wUl  get  IntelU- 
gen^  leadership. 
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The  changing  to  a  unicameral  In  the  State 
legislatures  or  to  a  city  manager  government 
is  not  good  unless  we  have  good  people. 
The  same  is  true  of  State  legislatures  as  now 
constituted.  If  the  people  will  see  to  it  that 
they  have  good  people  to  represent  them, 
they  will  have  good  government. 

Let  us  remember  this,  too,  that  our  system 
of  government  is  not  the  moat  efficient,  it  la 
much  more  costly  In  dollars  and  cents  than 
any  form  of  dictatorship,  but  the  price  you 
pay  for  dictatorship  is  no  comparison  to  the 
small  price  we  pay  for  representative  govern- 
ment; and  If  every  citizen  will  recognize  hla 
responsibilities  and  that  great  moral  law  in- 
itiated by  one  who  traversed  tbs  earth  sev- 
eral thousand  years  ago.  that  of  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 
that  law  will  give  lis  better  government, 
strengthen  our  Government,  and  with  the 
strengthening  of  it,  growth  and  progress  of 
our  Government  be  a  unified  infiuence  In  the 
leadership  we  need  in  this  world  today. 

There  could  be  no  finer  home  or  foreign 
policy  than  to  have  other  people  point  to  this 
great  Nation  and  say :  "There  is  a  people  who 
know  and.  lu  their  knowing,  understand." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  AKIZON* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  there  is 
much  evidence  of  lack  of  understanding 
as  to  how  money  works,  and  of  the  place 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
in  our  monetary  scheme  of  things.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  William  McC.  Martin. 
Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Economic  Club 
of  r>etroit,  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  April 
13,  1953.  The  address  is  entitled  "The 
Transition  to  Free  Markets." 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

The  TRANsrrioM  to  Fan  Makkets 
(Address  of  William  McC.  Martin.  Jr.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  of  the  honor 
you  do  me  in  Inviting  me  to  be  your  guest 
at  this  luncheon  of  the  Economic  Club  of 
Detroit  which  you  are  giving  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  the  new  Detroit 
Branch  Building. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  might  be  an 
appropriate  time  and  occasion  to  comment 
on  the  part  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  designed  to  play  In  the  economic  life 
of  our  country.  In  particular,  I  would  like 
to  say  something  about  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  past  2  years  in  what, 
for  want  of  better  words,  I  have  referred  to 
as  the  transition  to  free  markets. 

It  is  not  strictly  true,  (rf  course,  that  in 
our  complex  world  we  can  have  absolute 
freedom  In  human  affairs.  The  goal  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  re- 
quires as  a  minimum  a  government  of  laws, 
and.  human  nature  being  what  it  Is,  that 
means  some  regulation  of  our  daily  lives. 
There  Is  this  minimum  In  monetary  manage- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  aspiration  remains 
to  have  as  much  freedom  of  choice  and  ac- 
tion as  Is  compatible  with  the  common  good. 
This  Is  true  In  economic  as  In  other  affairs. 
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Under  the  hard  choices  left  ui  In  wartime, 
we  had  to  dictate  even  some  of  the  smallest 
details  of  our  economic  life,  but  that  strait- 
Jacketing  of  the  economy  Is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  democratic  institutions  and  a 
^ivate  enterprise  sjrstem.  It  produced  the 
paradox  that  we  seemed  to  be  practicing  the 
very  thing  we  were  fighting  against.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  was  caught  in  this 
paradox  under  the  wartime  decisions.  It 
undertook  to  stabilize  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment securities  in  relation  to  a  fixed  pattern 
of  yields,  and  in  so  doing  found  Itself  feed- 
ing the  forces  that  make  for  inflation.  It 
continued  to  stabilize  these  prices,  with 
minor  modifications,  after  the  war.  In  fact 
up  to  March  1951.  These  are  facts.  I  am 
not  passing  Judgment  on  what  was  done. 

Last  month  marked  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  so-called  Treasury-Federal  Re- 
serve accord.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  re- 
call the  wording  of  the  Joint  statement: 

"The  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,"  said  the  announcement,  "have 
reached  fxUl  accord  with  respect  to  debt 
management  and  monetary  policies  to  be 
pursued  in  furthering  their  common  piupose 
to  assure  the  successful  financing  of  the 
Government's  requirements  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  minimize  monetizatlon  of  the  public 
debt." 

In  monetary  history  the  accord  was  a  land- 
mark. In  withdrawing  from  supporting  fixed 
prices  In  the  Government  bond  market,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  regained  its  infiuence 
over  the  volume  of  money.  It  ceased  to  be 
the  residual  buyer  who,  by  Its  purchases  of 
Government  securities,  however  reluctantly 
made,  furnished  bank  reserves  indiscrim- 
inately and  thus  abetted  inflationary  over- 
expansion  of  the  money  supply. 

During  Its  40  years  of  existence,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  haa  frequently  tried  to 
formulate  or  define  Its  purposes  In  the  light 
of  the  responsibility  for  monetary  manage- 
ment which  Congress  placed  upon  It.  The 
System  is,  and  always  must  be,  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  Congress.  Through  their 
elected  representatives  It  is  thus  ultimately 
answerable  to  the  American  people. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  contains  guidance 
for  policy  and  action  rather  than  directives 
or  a  mandate.  While  the  Reserve  System 
does  not  have  an  explicit  mandate  in  the 
law,  it  is  governed  In  Its  decisions  by  a  defi- 
nite purpose  which  can  be  simply  stated. 

Its  purpose  is  to  see  that,  so  far  as  its 
policies  are  a  controlling  factor,  the  supply 
of  money  Is  neither  so  large  as  to  Induce  de- 
structive inflationary  forces  nor  so  small  as 
to  stifle  our  great  and  growing  economy. 

It  is  fair  to  say.  I  think,  that  the  system 
has  performed  that  task  fairly  satlsfactorUy 
during  the  past  2  years.  Dxiring  that  pe- 
riod the  economy  has  functioned  at  record 
levels  and  despite  the  diversion  of  economic 
resources  to  the  defense  program,  it  has  func- 
tioned without  further  inflation.  However 
precarious  the  balance.  It  has  been  a  period 
of  steady  economic  progress.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  claim  too  much  for  monetary 
policy  in  this  achievement.  But  it  would  be 
equally  misleading  to  conclude  that  this 
steady  progress  would  have  been  achieved 
without  the  aid  of  the  monetary  policies  and 
actions  that  were  initiated  2  years  ago. 

What  has  occurred  In  the  past  2  years  in 
the  area  of  money  management  has  been  a 
return  from  wartime  necessities  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  free  market.  The  significance 
of  this  transition  Is  not  to  be  found  in  inter- 
est rates,  but  in  Its  far  greater  implications, 
wholly  apart  from  its  economic  effects.  In 
a  free  market,  rates  can  go  down  as  well  as 
up  and  thus  perform  their  proper  function 
In  the  price  mechanism.  Dictated  money 
rates  breed  dictated  prices  all  across  the 
board.  This  is  characteristic  of  dictatorships. 
It  Is  regimentation.  It  la  not  compatible 
with  our  Institutions. 


Not  only  In  this  country  but  in  the  entire 
Western  World,  we  are  seeing  a  ret\irn  to  the 
principles  upon  which  o\ir  strength  rests. 
Under  our  governmental  institutions  and 
our  economic  system,  the  maximum  benefits 
for  all  of  us  flow  from  utllizihg  private  prop- 
erty, free,  competitive  enterprise,  and  the 
profit  motive  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  the  market  place — something  that  was 
almost  forgotten  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  market  place — ^the  price  mechanism — 
are  basic  essentials  of  the  American  economy 
and  of  the  economy  of  the  Western  World. 
We  have  seen  the  countries  of  Europe  that 
struggled  along  with  Marshall  plan  aid  re- 
turn to  the  earning  process,  one  by  one.  We 
have  seen  monetary  policy  put  to  work  In 
Belgium  and  Italy.  We  have  seen  It  spread 
from  Italy  up  to.  the  Netherlands,  on  to  Den- 
mark, and  on  to  Britain.  For  the  last  year 
Britain  has  been  taking  measures  running 
somewhat  parallel  to  ours. 

The  process  of  retvuTilng  to  acceptance  and 
use  of  the  market  place  is  slow,  painful,  and 
hard.  It  Is  not  achieved  because  people 
necessarily  like  It;  It  Is  achieved  because 
alternative  ways  don't  work — and  that  has 
been  found  out  In  most  of  Westers  Europe 
since  the  war. 

When  we  started  this  program  of  freeing 
the  market  some  people  were  talking  as  if 
that  would  lead  to  panic  and  disaster.  Some 
said  that  once  Government  bonds  went  be- 
low par  the  credit  of  the  United  States  would 
be  destroyed.  Some  people  saw  panic  and 
collapse  on  the  horizon  merely  because  there 
had  been  a  movement  of  a  few  thirty-seconds 
In  the  Government  secxultles  market.  The 
word  "stability"  had  come  to  mean  "stagna- 
tion" and  "frozen  prices." 

During  the  past  year,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  an 
ad  hoc  sul>committee  has  been  reviewing  our 
operations  in  the  Government  securities 
market  with  a  view  to  determining  what 
might  be  done  to  develop  and  improve  those 
operations  under  the  changed  conditions. 

After  10  years  of  a  pegged  market,  we 
found  that  once  the  market  was  freed  a  little 
bit,  many  of  the  devices  and  techniques  we 
had  been  using  tended  to  work  in  reverse. 
We  found  that  the  dealers,  the  brokers,  the 
individuals — that  composite  that  makes  up 
the  market — Instead  of  malting  market  Judg- 
ments for  themselves  were  chiefly  Interested 
In  trying  to  find  out  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve planned  to  do  and  how  It  was  going  to 
operate. 

Federal  Reserve  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment securities  market  over  many  years,  be- 
cause it  affected  the  operation  of  the  entire 
financial  market,  had  developed  patterns  of 
behavior  and  thinking  that  were  not  easily  or 
quickly  changed.  Only  gradually  were  old 
practices  discarded  and  the  characteristics  of 
a  free  market  developed. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  the  performance  of 
the  Government  securities  market  after  the 
unpegging  was  not  highly  gratifying  In  sev- 
eral Important  respects.  Considering  the 
pressure  on  the  economy  and  on  the  supply 
of  savings,  the  range  of  price  fluctuation  on 
Government  Issues  was  moderate.  The  fa- 
cilities of  the  market  proved  to  be  generally 
good. 

But  the  market  did  not  have  the  depth, 
breadth,  and  resiliency  needed  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  effective  and  responsive  market 
operations  and  for  flfexlble  debt  management 
purposes.  This  means  a  securities  mturket  In 
which  market  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
and  of  savings  and  Investment  are  permitted 
to  express  themselves  In  market  prices  and 
yields.  The  unsatisfactory  aspects  of  the 
market  seemed  to  be  related  In  large  part 
to  the  psychology  that  pervaded  the  market. 
Professional  operators  in  the  market  ap- 
peared confused  with  respect  to  the  elements 
they  should  consider  in  evaluating  future 
market  trends. 


For  one  thing,  they  seemed  apprehensive 
as  to  the  Federal  Reserve  attitude  on  prices 
in  the  market.  The  market  appeared  con- 
stantly to  expect  action  by  the  System  which, 
by  standards  of  a  free  market,  would  be  un- 
predictable and  might  seem  capricious.  In- 
vestors and  dealers  seemed  to  lack  adequate 
background  for  weighing  and  evaluating 
System  actions  in  forming  their  individual 
market  Judgments  and  investment  decisions. 
After  the  unpegging  there  quite  naturally 
remained  much  skepticism  as  to  the  System's 
intentions  or  ability  to  permit  a  free  private 
market  to  develop. 

In  important  respects  there  was  tangible 
Justification  for  these  doubts.  For  one 
thing,  the  System  continued  to  support  the 
market  for  short-term  securities  during 
periods  of  Treasury  refunding.  For  another 
thing,  it  was  also  understood  that  the  Sys- 
tem had  a  policy  of  maintaining  an  orderly 
market  In  all  sectors  of  the  Government 
secvu-ities  market,  a  phrase  that  was  variously 
interpreted  In  the  market  and  which  the 
market  therefore  found  hard  to  understand. 

Against  that  background.  It  was  our  pur- 
pose to  develop  methods  of  operation  which, 
as  they  became  known  through  practice, 
would  give  those  who  participate  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  those  who  have  contacts  in  the  mar- 
ket, a  familiarity  with  how  the  Federal  Re- 
serve may  intervene,  when  it  may  Intervene, 
for  what  purpose  it  may  intervene. 

Since  the  unpegging,  we  have  endeavored 
to  confine  open  market  transactions  to  the 
effectuation  of  credit  policy,  that  Is.  to 
maintain  a  volume  of  member  bank  reserves 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  a  growing  and 
stable  economy.  We  have  tried  to  confine 
out  operations  to  short-term  securities.  In 
practice  largely  Treasury  bills.  Prices  of 
these  Issues,  which  are  the  closest  substi- 
tutes for  cash,  are  least  affected  by  Reserve 
System  sales  or  purchases.  Gradually  In- 
vestors in  Government  securities  have,  I  be- 
lieve, come  to  expect  and  understand  this 
phase  of  System  activity  In  the  market. 

We  have  had  a  particxilarly  acute  problem 
during  periods  of  Treasury  refundings.  It 
had  become  the  practice  under  pegged  and 
supported  markets  for  the  System  to  inter- 
vene to  support  Treasury  refundings.  This 
seemed  a  reasonable  use  of  Federal  Reserve 
resources,  provided  it  was  limited  and  ex- 
cessive purchases  were  later  disposed  of  in 
the  market.  This  practice  was  followed  for 
18  months  after  the  accord. 

We  found,  however,  that  when  the  Fed» 
eral  Reserve,  with  Its  huge  portfolio  and  Its 
virtually  unlimited  resources.  Intervened  in 
the  market  during  Treasiu'y  refundings, 
many  other  Investors  tended  to  step  to  the 
sidelines  and  to  let  the  market  form  around 
the  System's  bids.  This  was  a  natural  and 
highly  rational  investor  reaction.  But  the 
result  was  that  with  the  S3r8tem  supporting 
a  refunding,  offerings  failed  to  get  fair  mar- 
ket valuation  untU  some  time  after  the  re> 
funding  period.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  very  difficult  for  the  market  to  make 
a  satisfactory  Judgment  of  the  worth  of  a 
new  offering  or  of  the  relationship  it  should 
bear  to  other  Government  obligations  al- 
ready outstanding.  This  was  particularly 
true  since  It  was  usually  obvious  to  Inves- 
tors that  the  System  might  act  to  absorb 
reserves  by  sales  during  or  after  the  refund- 
ing operation  In  order  to  offset  its  ^pport 
purchases. 

During  the  past  2  transition  years,  the 
Treasvu7  and  the  Federal  Reserve  have  been 
experimenting  with  various  ways  of  mini- 
mizing or  eliminating  this  intervention.  In 
connection  with  a  small  refunding,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  decided  last  December  to  refrain 
entirely  from  purchasing  maturing  securi- 
ties, tx  "rights"  as  they  are  called.  Again  In 
February,  when  the  Treasury  refinanced  a 
large  mattirlty  with  an  attractive  offer  no 
■upport   was   given   by    the   System.    Both 
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refundlngi  were  highly  succMsful  mmI  dem- 
onstrated the  value  of  reliance  on  freely 
functioning  market*  rather  than  on  olBcial 
intervention. 

The  transition  has  major  advantages  to  th« 
System,  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  investcnv  in 
general.  The  System  no  longer  needs  to  in- 
ject periodically  into  credit  markets  large 
amounts  of  reserve  funds  which  are  difDcult 
to  withdraw  before  they  have  resulted  in 
undesirable  credit  developments.  On  the 
other  hand,  private  investors,  whose  funds 
the  Government  seeks  to  attract,  may  now 
fairly  appraise  a  new  Government  security 
offering  through  market  processes.  Tbey 
may  invest  in  the  new  issue  with  confidence 
that  its  market  price  reflects  not  Just  an  ar- 
bitrary decision  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  but  instead 
the  composite  evaluation  of  its  worth  by 
thousands  of  investors  in  the  light  of  their 
Judgments  as  to  the  current  and  prospective 
demand  and  supply  of  credit. 

We  also  had  to  deal  with  the  concept  of 
"maintaining  an  orderly  market."  I  tried 
before  committees  of  the  Congress  to  define 
"orderly  market."  I  was  not  very  successful, 
but  I  do  think  that  gradually  our  emphasis 
has  been  shifting  toward  a  realization  that 
we  should  not  be  the  Judges  of  what  an  or- 
derly market  is;  that  our  effcMrts  shotild  be 
directed  more  toward  correcting  disorderly 
conditions — you  can  see  the  difference  in 
emphasis — and  that  even  there,  we  ought  to 
be  extremely  careful  about  intervening  un- 
duly. 

In  a  properly  functioning  market,  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  well  organized  money  and 
credit  market,  fluctuations  resulting  from 
temporary  or  technical  developments  are  self - 
correcting  without  any  ofDcial  intervention. 
Of  the  movements  that  are  not  self-correct- 
ing, most  reflect  basic  changes  in  the  credit 
outlook  which  should  be  permitted  to  occiir. 
Only  very  rarely  is  there  likely  to  l>e  a  dis- 
orderly situation  that  would  require  Federal 
Reserve  intervention  for  reasons  other  than 
credit  policy. 

As  investors  continue  to  operate  in  a  free 
market  for  Government  securities  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  develop  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  minimum  role  to  be  played 
by  the  System  in  such  a  market.  They  will 
then  feel  freer  to  express  their  own  Judg- 
ments about  nuirket  values  and  will  thus 
develop  a  market  with  greater  depth,  breadth, 
and  resiliency.  Certainly  much  progress  has 
already  been  made. 

With  the  changes  in  Its  own  policies  and 
practices  and  with  the  development  over  the 
past  a  years  of  this  self-reliant  market  for 
Government  securities,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  able  to  bring  into  full  use  its  in- 
struments for  influencing  the  general  credit 
situation  in  order  to  promote  economic  and 
financial  stability.  Open  market  operations 
and  the  discount  rate  are  again  being  used 
for  this  purpose  as  twin  reserve  banking 
measiires,  each  complementing  the  other  in 
affecting  the  availability,  volume,  and  cost  of 
credit. 

Primary  reliance  Is  once  more  placed  upon 
the  discount  mechanism  as  a  means  for  sup- 
plying the  variable  short-term  needs  of  in- 
dividual banks  for  reserves.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  when  member  banks  are 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
the  tone  of  the  money  market  is  tight.  Mar- 
ginal loans  are  more  likely  to  be  deferred 
and  some  credit  risks  may  have  to  shop 
around  for  accommodation.  Conversely, 
when  member  bank  borrowing  is  low.  the 
tone  of  the  money  market  tends  to  be  easy 
and  credit  accommodation  is  less  discrim- 
inating. The  Federal  Reserve  borrowing  priv- 
Uege  and  the  discount  rate,  after  years  of 
disuse,  have  come  to  play  once  more  their 
intended  role  as  flexible,  impersonal  instru- 
ments of  monetary  management. 

Open  market  operations  ean  be  employed 
when  needed  to  condition  the  ciirrent  tone 


1  i  credit  markets  and  the  general  avalla- 
b  lity  of  credit.  By  these  operations  the 
F  sderal  Reserve  can  tighten  or  ease  the 
p  ressure  on  member  bank  reserve  positions 
a  Id  thus  cause  banks  to  borrow  or  enable 
t:  lem  to  reduce  borrowings  at  the  Reserve 
b  inks.  Subsequently,  this  tightness  at  ease 
it  transmitted  and  magnified  in  money  and 
ci  edit  markets. 

I  have  sought  to  outline  for  you  the  prog- 
r(ss  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  wlth- 
lii  the  framework  of  its  pxirposes  and  func- 
tions, has  made  In  these  past  2  years  of 
t  ansition.  With  credit  and  nwnetary 
n  easures  in  effective  operation,  and  with  a 
F  Kleral  fiscal  situation  that  does  not  de- 
p  tnd  excessively  on  credit  to  finance  ez- 
p  indltures,  reasonable  stability  in  the  val- 
u  t  of  the  dollar  is  again  a  valid  assxunption 
ii    making  economic  decisions. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  era  of 
prigged  markets  from  which  we  have 
eiaerged.  There  are  stlU  some  who  would 
h  tve  us  return  to  a  pegged  market.  If  we 
d  d.  we  would  have  no  reliable  safeguard 
ai  ;ainst  the  erosion  of  oMt  savings,  our  pen- 
si  5ns,  our  life-insurance  policies — the  capi- 
ta 1  upon  which  the  institutions  of  private 
enterprise  rest.  There  are  no  reliable  sub- 
stitutes for  free  markets  which  have  been 
r<  instated  during  the  past  2  years.  A  re- 
d  indant  money  supply  can  be  damned  up 
b  '  direct  controls  for  a  time,  but  as  we 
« w  in  the  early  postwar  years,  once  the 
c^  ntrols  are  lifted,  as  the  public  insists  that 
tliey  be  in  peacetime,  the  economy  is  en- 
gilfed  with  the  fiood  of  money  that  has 
already  been  created  and  only  temporarily 
h  !ld  back. 

If  we  handle  our  fiscal,  monetary,  and 
dobt  management  problems  wisely  we  will 
n  >t  have  to  worry  very  much  about  the 
VI  ilue  at  the  dollar. 


RPemorial  Day  AcUlrets  of  Hob.  Sknnel 
WUderKiBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

BCLZCATK  raOlC  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  19S3 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tl  e  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
N  emorlal  Day  address  delivered  by  Gov. 
Simuel  Wilder  mng  at  the  National 
\.  emorial  Cemetery,  Punchbowl,  on  Me- 
morial  Day,  May  30,  1953: 

Wt  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  our 
re  ipects  to  those  who  have  died  in  our  coun- 
tr  r's  defense. 

rhe  mortal  remains  ot  more  than  14,000 
ycung  Americans,  from  every  State,  Ter- 
rI1  ory,  and  possession  of  our  Nation,  He  bur- 
ies [  here,  in  this  National  Memorial  Cemetery 
-'  the  Pacific. 

r'our  hundred  of  ova  own  youth  rest  with 
th'lr  companions  in  arms  in  this  Hill  of 
Sa  :rlflce,  by  ancient  Hawaiian  title. 

Itfany  more  thousands  lie  in  other  hallowed 
gr(»und,  or  are  resting  where  they  fell,  In 
battlefields  all  over  the  world. 

To  these  heroic  dead  we  bow  our  heads 

tribute,  and  pray  that  we  may  in  our 
llv  M  Jiistif y  the  sacrifice  tliey  made. 

To  the  mothers  of  these  brave  men,  our 
hohored  guests  at  this  memorial,  we  pledge 
ou  •  continued  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  lib- 
erl^  and  freedom  for  which  their  sons  gava 
th(  (Ir  lives. 

]  [awaU  Is  proud  of  her  sons,  whose  bravery 
an  1  courage  In  battle  has  honored  us.  their 


relatives,  frends  and  neighbors,  as  it  brougbk 

renown  to  them. 

What  we  called  World  War  n  is  still  going 
on,  against  a  new  enemy. 

The  honorable  service  of  our  sons  in  that 
war  is  fresh  in  our  memory.  The  outstand- 
ing record  of  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion 
and  the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  is  a 
glorious  page  in  American  history. 

Many  others,  representing  ail  elements  of 
our  people,  served  with  honor  in  all  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country. 

With  the  power  of  nazism  and  fascism  de- 
feated, a  new  threat  to  our  liberties  has 
arisen  in  the  form  of  communism,  with  the 
same  denial  of  the  fundamental  rights  ws 
hold  essential  to  freemen — freedom  of  reli- 
gion, of  free  speech  and  press,  and  the  right 
o'  self-government. 

That  conflict  is  now  being  waged  in  Korea, 
but  may  at  any  moment  engulf  us  in  a  full- 
scale  world  war  IIL 

Again  Hawaii  has  responded  to  the  call  to 
defend  our  liberties,  against  this  new  enemy, 
or  rather  thia  old  enemy  of  totalitarianism 
under  its  new  guise  of  communism. 

Over  6,000  of  our  youth  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  combat  theater  of  this  new  war. 
Another  5,000  are  in  defense  employment  in 
forward  areas. 

Every  hamlet  and  village  tlm>ughout  Ha- 
waii, every  residential  neighborhood  of  our 
larger  towns  and  cities,  has  its  toll  of  killed 
and  wounded,  in  the  life  and  death  struggle 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  very  existence  as  a  nation. 

In  this  tragic  fighting  over  war-scarred 
Korea  our  youth  are  again  serving  their 
country  with  honor  and  valor. 

Our  casualties  of  nearly  1,400  by  the  latest 
figxires  exceed  the  national  average  by  over 
3  to  1. 

Pfc.  Herbert  K.  Pllllaau.  of  Hawaiian  an- 
cestry, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Plll- 
laau, of  Walanae,  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  high- 
est decoration  our  country  grants  to  its 
heroes,  for  valor  and  heroism  hejtHid  th« 
call  of  duty. 

In  the  little  valley  over  the  rim  of  this 
crater,  Pauoa  Valley,  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Mendonca,  of  Portuguese  an- 
cestry, whose  son,  Sgt.  Leroy  A.  Mendonca, 
also  received  this  great  honor,  likewise  post- 
humously awarded,  for  both  these  boys  were 
killed  in  the  actions  that  earned  their 
awards. 

In  proportion  to  population  we  again 
greatly  exceed  the  national  average  In  the 
awarding  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

But  loyalty  and  patriotism  Is  not  measured 
by  figures  or  ratios. 

This  community  has  responded  and  is 
answering  this  latest  call  to  arms  whole- 
heartedly, unreservedly.  In  full  loyalty  and 
willingness  to  serve  our  country. 

We  but  ask  that  our  fellow  Americans  of 
sovereign  States  recognize  that  we  accept 
with  them,  without  reservation,  the  obliga- 
tion of  our  common  citizenship;  that  no 
question  of  race,  of  ancestry,  lessens  that 
obligation  of  service;  that  our  young  man- 
hood, of  all  the  racial  strains  of  these  islands, 
are  fighting  in  defense  of  our  common 
heritage,  with  devotion  and  courage;  as  oxir 
youth  did  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  n; 
and  as  we  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  our 
country  needs  us. 

With  sorrow  we  know  that  future  gather- 
ings will  meet  here  to  pay  tribute  to  others 
who  will  find  in  this  hallowed  field  their 
final  resting  place.  Newly  bereaved  families 
will  come  to  be  consoled  as  best  they  can. 

The  preservation  of  the  freedoms  in  which 
we  believe  calls  for  a  continued  willingness 
to  fight  for  these  freedoms. 

All  the  more  Incumbent  it  is  upon  \is,  the 
living,  and  more  particularly  upon  those 
of  us  who  are  no  longer  able  to  take  part 
in  military  service,  to  make  the  task  of  our 
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youth  less  difficult;  to  permit  no  differences 
of  race  or  imagined  cleavage  in  classes  to 
divide  us:  to  serve  on  the  home  front  with 
patriotism  and  loyalty  equal  to  that  of  our 
men  In  the  battle  front. 

In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Come  South,  Yoang  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  an  address  delivered  by 
Col.  Harry  Mell  Ayers.  LL.  D.,  publisher 
and  editor  of  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  l)e- 
fore  the  graduating  class  of  the  Wooster 
Preparatory  School,  Danbury,  Conn.. 
June  1,  1953.  The  title  of  the  speech  Is 
"Come  South.  Young  Men." 

Colonel  Ayers  is  recognized  as  one  '>f 
the  outstanding  figures  in  the  South 
today.  His  forceful  editorials  have  done 
much  to  stimulate  progress  throughout 
Alabama  and  the  South.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  rapid  expansion  of  industry 
are  well  Icnown  and  it  is  through  the 
enlightened  leadership  of  southern  lead- 
ers such  as  Colonel  Ayers  that  the  South 
is  forging  ahead  and  becoming  the  fast- 
est growing  section  of  the  country.  This 
address  points  out  the  fact  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South  is  based  upon  solid 
foundations  and  that  industry  is  moving 
South  to  take  advantage  of  better  con- 
ditions. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Come  South,  Young  Meh 

(An   address   delivered   by   Col.   Harry   Mell 

Ayers,  LL.  D. ) 

Mr.  Verdery,  members  of  the  fac\ilty.  the 
graduating  class,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  there 
Is  an  element  of  irony  in  the  fact  tliat  the 
headmaster  of  this  school  should  have  in- 
vited me.  a  relatively  small-town  newspaper- 
man from  the  Deep  South,  to  come  up  here 
and  dlstrub  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  aca- 
demic learning  In  these  New  England  Stotes 
with  a  commencement  address. 

And  when  I  consider  that  I  am  following  In 
the  footsteps  of  Alben  W.  Barkley.  a  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Dodd,  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, the  Irony  of  It  all,  to  me,  becomes  ap- 
palling. And  yet  there  may  be  some  justifi- 
cation for  my  appearance  here  today. 

For  the  Alabama  city  whence  I  came,  An- 
niston— which  is  a  contraction  of  Annie's 
Town — was  named  in  honor  of  a  lovely 
Georgia  lady,  Annie  Tyler,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Alfred  L.  Tyler,  of  Connecticut,  who 
was  among  the  builders  of  a  model  city  that 
now  nestles  among  the  foothills  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountain  in  northeast  Alabama. 

Indeed,  it  was  at  that  location  where  al- 
most for  the  first  time  the  North  and  South 


became  united.  Shortly  before.  Henry  W. 
Grady,  the  brilliant  editor  and  silver- 
tongued  orator  of  the  famed  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, made  his  great  speech  of  pacifica- 
tion on  the  new  South  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Club  in  New  York  City.  It  was  there 
that  a  northern  general  and  a  southern  iron- 
master Joined  hands  and  fortunes  in  the 
building  of  an  Industrial  empire. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  War  between  the 
States  that  Ironmaster,  Samuel  Noble,  was 
retreating  with  Bishop  Charles  Todd  Quin- 
tard — who,  by  the  way,  also  came  South 
from  Connecticut — before  the  onrushing 
Union  raiders  led  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson. 
He  had  been  sent  Into  Alalsama  to  carry  out 
General  Sherman's  scorched-earth  policy — 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  destroy 
our  Industries. 

The  two  men.  Noble  and  Qulntard,  paused 
on  an  eminence  that  overlooked  a  beautiful 
valley  that  was  pregnant  with  iron  ore. 
Noble  had  been  there  before,  so  he  remarked 
to  the  bishop:  "If  I  ever  found  a  city,  this 
is  the  spot  on  which  I  shall  buUd."  But  trial 
and  tribulation  were  to  ensue  before  his 
dream  became  a  reality. 

After  Sherman  had  carried  out  his  mis- 
sion of  destruction,  most  of  the  South  was 
war-ravaged  and  its  people  bankrupt.  Sam 
Noble,  who  had  made  munitions  for  the  Con- 
federacy at  Rome,  Ga.,  where  he  operated 
an  Iron  fovmdry,  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  But  he  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
purpose.  So  a  few  years  after  Appomattox, 
he  set  out  to  find  the  capital  with  which  to 
implement  his  vision.  He  found  his  man  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  in  the  person  of  Gen. 
Daniel  Tyler. 

Tyler  had  come  South  after  the  war  from 
Windham  County,  Conn.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point,  had  attained  distinction 
in  the  service  of  the  Northern  Armies,  and 
was  then  operating  a  railroad  in  South  Car- 
olina. He  also  was  familiar  with  mineralogy 
and  had  technical  competence.  The  two 
men  made  an  ideal  team,  and  in  the  late 
eighties  they  built  a  charcoal  furnace  whose 
product  in  afteryears  became  nationally  fa- 
mous. , 

Both  men  were  of  English  descent,  so  they 
called  their  furnace  Woodstock.  That  also 
was  the  first  name  of  the  city  they  built,  but 
it  was  afterward  changed  to  Anniston.  It  was 
around  that  furnace  that  they  built  their 
model  city.  After  the  town  had  been  laid 
out  geometrically,  they  imported  English 
foundrymen  and  stonemasons,  Italian  mar- 
bleworkers,  Bavarian  woodworkers,  northern 
artisans,  etc.,  to  build  homes,  schools, 
churches,  parks,  and  all  the  utilities  then 
available. 

They  brought  Stanford  White,  the  noted 
architect,  down  from  New  York  to  do  the 
plans  for  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
hotel  In  the  United  States  to  be  illuminated 
throughout  by  Incandescent  lights.  One  of 
their  Episcopal  churches  was  an  architec- 
tural gem,  but  it  accommodated  very  few 
parishioners,  as  the  Nobles  and  Tylers  in 
those  days  were  somewhat  like  the  Cabots 
and  the  Lodges  in  Massachusetts:  the  Nobles 
spoke  only  to  the  Tylers  and  the  Tylers  spoke 
only  to  God. 

As  a  consequence,  John  Ward  Noble,  who 
had  come  down  from  Rome  to  join  his 
brother  Sam,  found  that  Grace  Church  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  his  workmen.  So 
he  purchased  a  square  block  in  another  part 
of  the  city  and  built  himself  a  church,  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  of  cathedral  pro- 
portions. The  architect  for  that  edifice  was 
the  original  architect  for  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  New  York.  It  U  now 
visited  daily  by  toiuists  from  many  parte  of 
the  country. 

The  model  city  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  with  another  new  South  speech  by 
Henry  Grady  in  1882.  He  also  had  convinced 
Sam  Noble  that  a  model  city  ought  to  have 
a  daUy  newspaper.     Hence,  the  DaUy  Hot 


Blast,  so  named  as  being  suggestive  of  a 
furnace  town,  came  into  being,  its  first  edi- 
tor being  James  R.  Randall,  author  of  Mary- 
land, My  Maryland. 

My  father  later  bought  that  paper,  and 
through  its  influence  he  was  able  to  assem- 
ble at  the  op>era  house  on  February  15.  1898, 
the  first  statewide  meeting  of  the  Alabama 
Good  Roads  Association.  That,  you  will  re- 
call, was  the  day  on  which  the  battleship. 
Maine,  was  sunk  in  Habana  Harbor,  thereby 
precipitating  the  Spanish-American  War.  It 
also  marked  another  great  event,  for  on  that 
day  I  got  into  the  newspaper  business  by 
selUng  Hot  Blast  extras  to  the  good-roads 
delegates  and  the  local  public.  In  1912,  I 
bought  the  paper  from  a  Coca-Cola  magnate 
and  consolidated  It  with  the  Anniston  Star, 
but  I  sometimes  regret  that  I  changed  that 
unique  name. 

I  know  by  now  that  you  have  begun  to  ask 
yourselves  why  I  have  engaged  In  this  long 
discussion.  It  has  been  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  up  the  fact  that  this 
beloved  country  of  ours  is  one  nation — and 
indivisible. 

However.  I  must  confess  also  to  having 
entertained  a  somewhat  sinister  motive.  I 
am  a  sort  of  Cato  In  reverse;  for  while  that 
old  Roman  wanted  Carthage  destroyed,  Z 
never  fall  to  lift  my  voice  in  behalf  of  tha 
rebuilding  of  W^e  South  whenever  and  wher- 
ever the  opportunity  Is  presented.  I  dare 
say,  too,  that  you  have  noted  that  I  am  no 
shrinking  violet  when  it  comes  to  speaking 
of  Annie's  Town — the  place  where  I  was  born. 

In  1803.  probably  In  contemplation  of  the 
great  potentialities  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  gave  forth  a  bit  of  advice  that  often 
has  been  quoted  since  that  time.  "Go  West, 
young  man."  he  said.  And  although  Greeley, 
being  a  politician,  hedged  a  bit,  I  want  to 
take  a  page  from  his  book  and  state  to  you 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  without 
any  reservation  or  equivocation  whatsoever. 
Come  South,  young  men. 

The  late  Richard  H.  Edmonds  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Record  published  in  Baltimore, 
used  to  have  as  his  slogan,  "The  Growth  of 
the  South  Is  the  Hope  of  the  Nation."  That 
observation  becomes  especially  true  in  this 
atomic  age  when  we  are  subject  to  attack 
from  the  air,  as  our  industries  are  widely 
dispersed,  many  of  them  being  in  very  small 
towns. 

Writing  In  the  Record  on  November  8. 
1927,  Guy  Mtwrison  Walker,  of  New  York, 
who  was  Internationally  known  as  a  lawyer, 
financier  and  Industrial  consultant,  said: 
"For  at  least  20  years.  I  have  steadily  advised 
my  clients  and  friends,  to  Invest  in  the  South, 
feeling  sure  that  they  would  profit  thereby 
at  least  twice  as  much  as  they  could  possibly 
profit  from  any  equal  Investment  In  the 
North.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  in  the  near  future  an  encn-mous 
movement  of  industry  from  the  difficult  con- 
ditions in  the  North  to  the  milder  and  better 
conditions  In  our  Southern  States — with 
cheaper  power,  lower  taxes,  good  American 
labor  at  lower  costs  (due  to  a  milder  cli- 
mate), longer  days  and  better  conditions  for 
labor.  •  •  •  I  am  a  northern  man  and  my 
prediction  for  the  South  Is  the  result  of  my 
best  Judgment  on  the  facts  as  I  have  found 
them.  •  •  •  Why  waste  any  more  time 
here,"  he  said.  "Let  us  move  South,  where 
conditions  are  so  much  better  and  success 
much  easier." 

That  Mr.  Walker  was  prescient  in  his  time 
has  been  abundantly  borne  out  by  the  record 
of  evente.  Before  World  War  II,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  more  new  capital  Invested 
In  the  South  in  chemical  enterprises  than 
In  all  the  rest  of  the  country  combined.  And 
since  that  time  our  growth  in  both  indus- 
try and  agriculture  has  been  so  phenomenal 
as  to  constitute  a  success  story  that  has  been 
chronicled  in  Time,  Tide,  Fortune,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  scores  of  other  putilications. 
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TeztUes.  Including  Bynthctlcs,  now  con«tl- 
tute  our  greatest  source  of  Industrial  wealth, 
as  80  percent  ot  America's  cotton  spindles 
and  70  percent  of  the  looms  are  located  In 
the  South,  from  which  there  Is  derived  an- 
nually $3  billion  In  wages  and  $7  billion  In 
sales  volume.  For  much  of  this  advance  we 
are  indebted  to  the  foresight,  experience,  re- 
search, and  managerial  ability  of  the  New 
England  States,  which  pioneered  and  for  so 
long  predominated  in  textile  manufacturing. 

But  it  is  in  the  diversity  of  its  industry 
that  the  South  Is  so  fortunate.  Billions 
have  been  Invested  in  that  region  In  recent 
years  by  United  States  Steel.  Republic  Steel. 
Du  Pont.  Monsanto,  Chemlstrand,  General 
Electric.  Westlnghoxise,  J.  I.  Case,  Interna- 
tional Harvester.  General  Motors.  Ford, 
Chrysler,  and  other  automotive  concerns, 
practically  all  of  the  big  tire  manxifacturers, 
scores  of  paper  nxanufacturers,  etc.  My  own 
city  makes  more  cast  iron  soil  pipe  than 
any  other  city  In  the  world. 

While  the  South  will  continue  to  look  to 
New  England  for  some  of  its  larger  financial 
operations  for  a  considerable  period,  south- 
ern banks  now  are  able  to  finance  much  of 
Its  own  progress.  This  is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  earnings 
the  South  has  outgalned  all  other  regions  In 
the  last  20  years,  and  the  Southeast  is  lead- 
ing in  the  South  as  a  whole. 

But  in  spite  of  the  exploitation  of  Its  vast 
resotirces  In  climate,  In  water,  forestry,  min- 
eral wealth,  pasturage  for  dairying  and  cattle 
raising,  plxis  its  human  resources,  the  South 
still  Is  an  undeveloped  region.  Competition 
Is  not  so  keen  as  it  is  In  other  regions,  and 
hence  it  is  that  I  Invite  the  young  men  of 
New  England  to  come  down  and  grow  up 
with  the  country.  The  late  Henry  Grady, 
harbinger  of  the  New  South,  to  whom  I  have 
previously  referred,  well  stated  that  one  new 
resident  from  the  North,  by  and  large,  is 
worth  six  Immigrants  from  abrocwL 

New  England,  without  the  wealth  of  nat- 
ural resources  obtaining  in  the  South,  has 
maintained  its  leadership  for  many  years,  in 
my  opinion,  by  reason  of  research  and  supe- 
rior educational  advantages.  It  will  be  many 
years  before  the  South  will  be  able  to  equal 
the  Ttcord  you  have  attained  in  those  re- 
spects. But  we  are  making  great  progress 
In  both  directions. 

For  instance,  when  Howard  W.  Od\un,  in 
1936,  wrote  his  Southern  Regions,  which  was 
a  definitive  study  of  the  South  at  the  time, 
9  out  of  the  11  Southern  States  had 
no  university  conferring  a  Ph.  D.  degree  that 
was  recognized  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  Today,  however,  practically  all  of 
the  South's  universities  do  confer  that  degree 
In  several  subjects,  or  are  preparing  to  do  so. 
That  is  attributed  largely  to  the  organization 
of  the  Southern  Governors  Regional  Confer- 
ence on  Education,  under  which  there  Is  a 
pooling  of  finances  and  an  exchange  of  stu- 
dents whereby  each  State  Institution  ot 
learning  complements  all  the  others  with  the 
best  it  has  to  offer. 

This  applies  to  the  Negro  schools  as  well 
as  to  the  white  schools.  In  addition,  each 
year  more  of  our  universities  are  admitting 
Negroes  for  graduate  study  and  some  of  them 
make  special  appropriations  to  send  Negroes 
to  other  States  for  advanced  training  that 
the  South  does  not  offer.  Indeed,  the  devel- 
opment of  Negro  schools  In  the  South  is  an 
epic  In  Itself,  some  of  them  progressing  fast- 
er than  the  schools  for  the  whites,  all  of 
which  makes  for  a  better  society. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  great  American 
music  and  literature.  In  the  years  to  come, 
may  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Negro 
race,  becaiise  much  of  the  world's  great  art 
In  these  categories  has  stemmed  from  the 
sufferings  of  a  people.  And  the  Negro  has 
certainly  suffered  in  America,  both  North  and 
South. 

I  bad  a  card  recently  from  WUllam  L.  Daw- 
Bon,  head  ot  the  musical  department  of  Tus- 


cegee  Institute.  He  was  In  the  Interior  of 
kfrica  studying  the  music  indigenous  to  his 
>eople  and  I  look  for  something  fine  to  come 
>ut  of  that  visit.  His  Negro  Symphony  was 
(resented  by  Stokowskl  in  Philadelphia  and 
>y  Dorsey  Whittlngton  of  the  Birmingham 
,  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  Tuskegee  Choir  Is 
nternatlonally  known.  The  Negro  race  is 
nnately  musical;  and  if  they  do  not  lose 
Jieir  native  character  through  mental  dlscl- 
>llne,  they  will  become  capable  of  marked 
achievement  in  many  ways. 

Joel    Chandler    Harris'    Uncle    Remiis    Is 

mown  around  the  world,  having  been  trans- 

ated  into  the  language  of  practically  every 

slvlliaed    people.      In    my    opinion,    those 

:  (egro  folk  stories  come  as  near  as  anything 

I  Ise  we  have  created  to  an  original  American 

iterature.    But  I  should  like  to  hear  some  of 

>ur  friends  abroad  try  to  read  them  aloud  in 

ihe  vernacular. 

As  for  contemporary  ctilture  in  the  South. 
:  lenry  L.  Mencken,  when  he  was  editor  of 
he  American  Merciiry  some  35  or  30  years 
i  kgo.  may  have  had  some  J\istificatlon  for  de- 
scribing my  region  as  "the  Sahara  of  the 
wauxarts."  But  since  that  tlhe  the  South 
las  produced  some  of  the  Nation's  best 
vrlters.  To  mention  only  a  few  In  the  field 
>f  fiction,  we  have  had  Ellen  Glasgow.  James 
branch  Cabell.  Thomas  Wolfe,  Erskine  Cald- 
ireU.  T.  S.  Stribllng.  Julia  Peterkin,  Mar- 
orle  Klnnan  Rawlings,  and  Margaret 
idltchell. '  Among  this  list  will  be  found  a 
'air  sprinkling  of  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  and 
t  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  William 
Faulkner,  of  Mississippi,  who  last  year  won 
;he  Nobel  prize. 

It  was  not  my  Intention,  however,  to  dwell 
It  such  length  on  the  South  when  I  received 
Ui.  Verdery's  telegram  "ordering"  me  to 
ipeak  at  this  commencement.  But  due  to 
my  Catonlan  perversity,  I  could  not  resist  the 
i«mptation.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
;hat  is  allotted,  I  want  to  speak  directly  to 
;he  graduating  class  on  the  subject  I  orlg- 
Aally  chose.  Noblesse  Oblige,  which  means, 
ts  you  know,  that  rank  imposes  obligations. 
You  young  men  who  will  receive  your 
llplomas  here  today  are  more  fortunate  than 
It  least  40  percent  of  the  Americans  of  your 
ige  who  have  been  denied  the  benefits  of  a 
ligh  school  or  preparatory  school  training, 
fou  have  received  far  more  than  can  be 
ivaluated  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
bat  means  that  you  are  under  obligation  to 
iontinue  In  the  service  of  this  institution 
hat  I  know  you  now  love  so  well. 

If  Wooster  has  done  no  more  for  you  than 

o   awaken   In   your  minds   an   intellectual 

curiosity,  you  are  by  way  of  becoming  edu- 

(  ated  men,  whether  you  go  on  to  college  oc 

:  kot,  if  you  will  but  continue  to  build  onto 

he   foundation   you   now  have.     Wherever 

;  rou  may  go  from  here — whether  you  enter 

'  loUege,  the  armed  services,  business  or  the 

>rof easlons — make    yourselves   felt;    become 

tosltive  citizens,  and  do  not  forget  Wooster 

IS  long  as  you  live. 

There  came  to  my  desk  last  year  a  very  In- 
'  erestlng  book  by  James  Keller  under  the 
•  Itle  "You  Can  Change  the  World."  Before 
]  could  find  time  to  read  the  volume  itself, 
1  hat  title  intrigued  me  and  I  began  to  ask 
myself  how  I  personally  could  make  a  con- 
\  ribution  that  would  make  for  a  better  world. 
]<y  mind  drifted  back  Into  history  In  the 
learch  of  men  who  had  done  j\ist  that,  and 
1  he  first  person  I  thought  of  was  old  Solon. 
Ibe  Athenian  lawgiver,  who  was  born  640 
]  ears  before  Christ,  and  who  did  change  the 
uorld  in  which  he  lived. 

Most  of  the  great  reform  movements  of 
1  ilstory  have  originated  with  the  Inarticulate 
1  lasses,  but  It  to  more  often  than  not  that 
Iboee  reforms  have  been  given  shape  and 
i  Drm  by  men  of  position  who  feel  the  com- 
I  ulslon  of  noblesse  oblige.  That  was  true  in 
the  case  of  Solon.  He  had  been  offered  the 
I  lace  of  senior  aroon  ot  the  Areopagus,  and 
i  s  he  walked  down  Mars  Hill  pondering  the 


decision  he  was  to  give  regarding  the  prof- 
fered position,  he  could  feel  the  enmity  of 
the  people  that  was  so  intense  It  almost 
seared  his  fiesh. 

As  he  reached  the  valley  his  eyes  fell  upon 
a  young  man  scooping  up  the  good  earth 
and  putting  it  into  a  vase  that  stood  beside 
him.  Tears  were  streaming  down  his  cheeks; 
and  as  Solon  watched,  the  boy  picked  up  a 
hammer  and  began  demolishing  a  small  slab 
of  stone  that  marked  a  boundary  line.  On 
that  stone  there  was  inscribed  a  record  of 
debt  which,  if  not  paid  by  the  second  feast 
of  Apollo,  would  result  in  the  boy's  and  his 
father  being  sold  into  slavery. 

At  that  moment,  like  Sa\il  of  Tarsus  on 
the  road  to  Damascus,  Solon  saw  a  great 
light  and  came  to  a  realization  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  no  matter  how  humble  he 
may  be.  So  he  marched  back  up  the  hill 
and  told  his  associates  in  the  Areopagus  that 
he  would  accept  their  offer  if  they  would 
agree  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Athens. 
The  assembly  agreed,  but  Solon  did  not  carry 
his  idea  to  the  other  Grecian  states,  and 
In  time  it  became  lost  amid  the  txirmoil  of 
many  wars. 

But,  as  well  has  been  said,  "ideas  have 
legs,"  so  the  Solonlan  idea  kept  marching 
down  the  cc»Tidors  of  time  until  it  found 
lodgment  again  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
William  Wllberforce,  of  England,  who  made 
it  the  law  of  the  land  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  was  burled  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1833  out  of  recognition  of  his  great 
achievement.  Nor  did  it  stop  there.  It 
walked  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  found  ac- 
ceptance in  the  minds  of  that  great  body 
c^  abolitionists  here  in  New  England,  led 
by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. Their  cr\isade  was  carried  Into  niinols, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  joined  in  the  cause 
and  gave  it  final  recognition  in  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  after  he  became  President  ot 
the  United  States. 

Another  Idea  that  had  legs  was  that  of 
abolishing  child  labor  in  England  at  the 
beginning  Of  the  Industrial  revolution.  Dr. 
Trevelyan,  whose  guest  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  at  Cambridge  in  1944,  tells  \is  in  his 
English  Society  History  that  callous  fathers 
and  mothers  at  that  time  would  bring  one 
child  after  another  into  the  world  and  pre- 
maturely send  them  off  in  the  twilight  of  the 
morning  to  work  in  the  mills  until  dusk,  in 
order  that  the  parents  might  get  their  earn- 
ings and  spend  their  time  in  Idleness  around 
the  village  pubs.  ChUdren  also  were  being 
vised  as  chinmey  sweeps  because  that  was 
cheaper  than  the  price  of  implements  that 
were  Invented  for  that  pxirpose. 

Lord  ShaXtesbtiry,  who  was  the  seventh 
earl  in  his  family,  revolted  against  those 
indignities  and  did  not  cease  in  his  opposi- 
tion until  the  Parliament  had  adopted  cor- 
rective measures.  His  idea  that  little 
children  should  be  free  to  play  in  God's  sun- 
light and  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  de- 
cency later  found  acceptance  in  the  mind  of 
a  young  Alabama  Episcopal  minister,  Edgar 
Gardiner  Murphy,  who  was  more  responsible 
than  any  other  one  man  for  the  abolition  of 
child  labor  in  the  South.  He  later  moved 
to  New  York  and  continued  his  campaign  on 
a  national  scale. 

Shaftesbury  also  led  the  fight  in  his  day 
for  better  housing  conditions  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  England.  Trevelyan  tells  tis  that 
when  the  earl  was  walking  through  the 
slums  of  London,  on  one  occasion  he  came 
upon  a  house  where  four  families  were  liv- 
ing in  the  comers  of  a  single  room,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  large  hole  and  a  cess- 
pool imderneath.  Abominations  of  that  kind 
also  were  corrected  under  his  leadership. 

All  of  these  reformers  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned were  men  of  means  and  of  high  posi- 
tion socially  and  politically.  They  could 
have  lived  lives  of  ease  and  of  indifference 
to  the  ills  of  their  time  had  they  so  desired. 
But  they  dared  to  be  unorthodox,  they  were 
moved  by  the  compulsions  of  noblesse  otoUg% 
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and  proper  action  became  irreaistlbie.  They 
attached  themselves  to  causes  greater  than 
and  positive  action  becanM  greater  than 
themselves  and  thereby  helped  to  change  the 
world  and  to  forget  themselves  into  immor- 
tality. 

You  young  men  who  are  graduating  here 
today  have  received  a  sound  introduction 
to  the  liberal  acts,  and  Dr.  Whitney  Griswold, 
president  of  Yale  University,  stated  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  that 
"intrinsically,  the  liberal  arts  have  been 
recognized  and  sought  after  for  3,000  years 
as  the  richest  educational  opportunity  of  the 
ideal  citizen — as  the  stlmuliu  of  the  mind 
that  best  fits  it  for  individual  responsibility; 
that  gives  to  it  the  greatest  general  compe- 
tence upon  which  to  draw  for  the  specific 
competence  required  in  any  calling,  any  pro- 
fession or  vocation,  any  duty  of  a  citizen  in 
a  self-governing  society." 

Dr.  Conant.  of  Harvard,  also  recognized 
this  to  be  trtie  and  made  it  a  requirement 
that  every  graduate  student  should  have  at 
least  an  acqualntaaoe  with  the  arts  before 
receiving  his  degree,  regardless  of  the  course 
of  study  he  was  following.  Dr.  Oliver  C. 
Carmichael,  president-elect  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  now  head  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
holds  slq)ilar  views.  Businessmen,  he  says. 
tell  him:  "Send  us  a  boy  well  grounded  in 
the  liberal  arts,  and  we  will  teach  him  our 
trade." 

This  being  true,  and  I  believe  it  is  true. 
1  think  we  Americans  in  the  years  ahead  will 
have  to  depend  more  upon  the  humanists 
than  upon  the  technologists  for  leadership 
in  our  effort  to  preserve  those  fundamental 
freedoms  that  have  made  America  great. 
Your  first  duty  as  Wooster  graduates  should 
be  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  this  school  for 
greater  service.  Become  an  active  part  of  a 
National  Wooster  Alumni  Association;  and 
the  greater  Woostw  becomes  the  more  valu- 
able will  become  your  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation. For  it  is  true,  as  the  Rotarians  con- 
tend, that  "he  profits  most  who  serves  the 
best."  And  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  the 
only  things  that  ultimately  satisfy  are  the 
things  we  have  done  unselfishly. 

Make  yoiirself  felt  in  the  college  or  uni- 
versity you  may  choose  to  attend;  make 
yourself  felt  next  in  your  own  home  town, 
in  your  State  and  in  our  common  country. 
But  you  cannot  afford  to  stop  there,  for  two 
world  wars  have  taught  us — in  the  loss  of 
some  of  our  liberties,  in  the  regimentation 
of  our  dally  Mves  and  in  the  death  or  perma- 
nent injury  of  some  of  our  friends  and  loved 
ones — that  "he  who  will  not  take  heed  of 
things  far  away,  will  soon  find  trouble  near 
at  hand." 

If  I  may  paraphrase  John  Donne,  "the  loss 
of  liberty  anywhere  in  the  world  diminishes 
you  and  me;  for  we  are  involved  in  all  man- 
kind." Whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  we  have 
got  to  make  ourselves  felt  as  citizens  of  the 
world.  We  must  fight  not  only  against 
political  and  economic  isolation,  but  against 
Intellectual  isolation  as  well.  Let  us  strike 
down  once  and  for  all  time  that  ctirse  of 
xenophobia  and  demagoguery,  known  as  Mc- 
Carthyism — an  aberration  that  seeks  to 
compress  the  minds  of  all  the  American 
people  Into  a  common  mold:  the  poison  of 
a  distorted  mind  that  la  casting  a  pall  of 
fear  over  all  Americans  in  public  life  today, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  Americans  are  shortaighted  indeed  If 
we  think  we  have  a  monopoly  on  the  in- 
teUigence  of  the  world.  What  we  reaUy 
need  is  the  restoration  of  a  "Republic  of 
Ideas"  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the 
18th  century,  when  there  was  a  constant 
intellectual  exchange  among  the  scholars 
of  America,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Central  to  that  galaxy  in  thto  country  was 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  declared  "eternal  hos- 
tility against  any  sort  of  tyranny  over  the 
human  mind,"  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
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became  knofwh  abroad  m  the  Ameflcan 
Newton. 

The  New  England  primer  exercised  great 
Influence  in  that  period,  and  Europeans  were 
as  proud  to  belong  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  as  were  Americans  to  belong 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  England. 

There  was  no  intellectual  Isoiationlsm  in 
that  time,  but  today  any  liberal  idea  that 
comes  from  abroad,  anything  that  tends  to 
free  the  human  mind  and  exalt  the  spirits 
of  freemen  ever3rwhere,  is  regarded  as  sub- 
versive and  un-American  by  the  McCarthy 
committee  and  its  adherents.  We  cannot 
longer  tolerate  that  sort  of  idiocy  if  we  ex- 
pect to  remain  free  and  independent  as  a 
people  and  also  maintain  the  respect  of  the 
democratic  world. 

1  believe  that  an  almighty  providence, 
whom  we  have  recognized  from  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Mayflower  compact  down  to  this 
good  day,  has  guided  us  on  our  pathway  to 
greatness  thus  far.  But  with  a  spirit  of  ma- 
terialism rampant  in  the  world,  with  dema- 
gogs sowing  seeds  of  discord  within  and 
an  implacable  enemy  threatening  our  peace 
and  security  from  without,  we  are  called 
upon  once  more  to  ask  ourselves  if  any  na- 
tion oonceived  as  we  were  can  much  longer 
endure.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  unless  we 
as  a  people  turn  back  to  God  as  our  helper. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Mlllay  has  expressed  in 
words  mcn-e  beautiful  than  I  can  employ, 
the  idea  that  I  had  In  mind  In  these  last 
few  sentences.  In  the  last  lines  of  her 
Renascence  she  says: 

"The  world  stands  out  on  either  side. 
No  wider  than  the  heart  Is  wide; 
Above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky. 
No  higher  than  the  soul  is  high. 
The  heart  can  push  the  sea  and  land 
Farther  away  on  either  hand; 
The  soul  can  split  the  sky  in  two 
And  let  the  face  of  God  shine  through. 
But  East  and  West  will  pinch  the  heart 
That  cannot  keep  them  pushed  apart; 
And  he  whose  soul  is  flat,  the  sky 
Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by." 


Address  by  Gen.  Matthew  Ridfway  Before 
American  Council  on  NATO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  lowa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway,  Supreme 
Commander.  Allied  Porces  in  Etirope, 
made  an  outstanding  address  before  the 
recently  formed  American  Council  on 
NATO.  Since  only  excerpts  of  this  im- 
portant speech  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  as  a  matter  of  immediate 
and  vital  concern  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AOOBXSS  BT  GXN.  Matthxw  RroowAT 
I  consider  it  particularly  appropriate  to 
join  with  members  of  the  American  CouncU 
on  NATO  in  discussing  the  role  of  this  inter- 
national organization  and  of  one  of  its  mili- 
tary agencies.  Supreme  Allied  Command. 
Europe,  in  world  affairs.  I  appreciate  greatly 
your  invitation  to  address  you. 

It  is  of  major  importance  that  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  aU  other  NATO 


eovmtries  receive  as  full  and  factual  informa- 
tion concerning  the  common  problems  we 
face  together  and  what  we  are  doing  to  solve 
them  as  is  [xieslble  within  the  bounds  at 
military  seciirity. 

Free  peoples  only  give  their  wholehearted 
support  and  accept  heavy  financial  burdens 
when  they  know  the  facts  and  flnd  these 
facts  justify  the  costs. 

You  are  doing  our  country  and  the  free 
world  a  great  service  by  assuming  the  task 
of  assisting  in  furnishing  Americans  the  facts 
concerning  the  purposes,  objectives,  and 
status  of  NATO  and  of  its  military  commands. 
What  is  the  Supreme  Allied  Command,  Eu- 
rope?    What  Is  Its  job? 

Where  is  its  place  in  NATO — ^the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization? 

Have  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations 
changed  their  declared  purpose  of  uniting 
their  efforts  for  their  rollective  self-defense, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
security? 

Has  the  threat  which  'twice  already  In  this 
century  has  brought  them  untold  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property,  and  which 
but  3  short  years  ago  revealed  the  possibility 
of  enormously  greater  catiistrophe  for  them 
and  for  a'.l  of  the  Western  World  now  abated? 
Can  they  now  safely  relax  their  efforts  and 
relegate  military  security  to  a  secondary 
place? 

All  these  questions  occur  and  recur  in  the 
dally  consideration  of  the  major  problems 
now  facing  NATO.  All  require  reasoned 
answers.  The  answers,  which  the  NATO  gov- 
ernments are  now  pondering,  and  the  actions 
which  these  governments  take  will  be  fateful 
for  the  future  of  our  people  and  for  all  those, 
who  in  NATO  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  share  with  them  the  ideals  of  human 
dignity,  human  decency  and  liberty  under 
Almighty  God. 

As  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  In 
Europe.  I  want  to  outline  the  scope  of  our 
Xpb. 

'  1  want  to  outline  this  Job  as  I  see  it  today,' 
dependent  on  the  answers  given  by  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  to  the  questions  I  have 
propounded. 

In  that  which  follows,  I  speak  as  an  inter- 
national military  commander,  deriving  my 
responsibilities  and  authority  from  an  Inter- 
national political  body,  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  on  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  fourteen  members. 

In  this  role,  while  I  express  my  personal 
views,  I  do  so  from  an  international,  not 
solely  an  American  military  viewpoint.  I 
speak  to  nationals  of  all  foxirteen  NATO  na- 
tions, not  Just  to  Americans.  I  speak  from 
within  my  sphere  as  a  professional  military 
man,  not  as  a  trespasser  into  the  political 
sphere,  whose  limits  I  well  recognize  and 
scrupulously  respect. 

Yet  there  will  be  found,  I  think,  in  what 
I  say,  something  partlcvUarly  pertinent  to 
American  consideration  of  its  NATO  obliga- 
tions. It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
capabilities  of  the  American  people  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  the  Ncalh  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  are  so  great,  their  role  of  lead- 
ership so  vitally  significant  for  themselves 
and  the  world,  that  America  does  carry  a 
heavy  share  of  responsibility  for  finding  solu- 
tions to  NATO's  problems. 

Now  let  me  describe  the  job  my  command 
Is  seeking  to  do,  and  how  that  job  came  to 
be  assigned. 

We  must,  in  any  analysis  of  a  problem  so 
huge,  commence  with  a  firm  foimdation  on 
which  to  build. 

I'take.  as  my  foundation,  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  the  parent  organization.  NATO. 
The  pvirpose  is  to  preserve  the  peace  an^ 
our  freedom,  and  this  statement  Is  simple, 
clear,  all-inclusive,  and  unchallengeable.  It 
is  the  truth. 

The  objectives  of  this  Organization  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the 
treaty:  '"To  safeguard  the  freedom,  common 
heritage,  and  dviUzatlon  of  their  pcoplea. 
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foanded  on  tbe  principles  of  democracy,  In- 
dividual liberty,  and  tbe  rule  of  law;  to  pro- 
mote stability  and  well-being  In  the  Nortb 
Atlantic  area;  to  unite  their  efforts  for  col- 
lective defense  and  for  tlie  preservation  of 
peace  and  security." 

The  entire  history  of  the  North  Atlantic 
IVeaty  negotiations,  and  of  NATO  Itself.  In- 
cluding all  that  h&s  been  done  from  its  In- 
ception to  date.  Is  completely  devoid  of  any 
threat  to  any  nation.  Any  allegation  of  ag- 
gressive intent  constitutes  a  deliberate  and 
malicious  fraud  against  humanity. 

Now  from  this  foundation  of  fact  I  derive 
two  premises.  First,  it  was  the  threat  of 
armed  aggression  by  Soviet  Riissla  and  So- 
viet-controlled military  power  which  brought 
NATO  into  being.  Second,  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  NATO  is  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  of  the  security  of  the  peoples  and  terri- 
tory of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

On  this  foundation  and  from  these  prem- 
ises, the  governments,  acting  through  the 
Permanent  Council  on  which  all  are  repre- 
sented, assigned  certain  missions,  or  Jobs  to 
be  done.  Among  them  were  the  military 
missions.  If  not  the  most  important  at  the 
time,  certainly  they  were  then  the  most 
urgent.  If  Western  Kurope  had  been  at- 
tacked in  1950,  as  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
criminally  attacked  in  June  of  that  year, 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  of  its  fate. 
The  urgent  Job  at  the  time  of  foundation 
was  to  create,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  military  strength  which  would  deter  ag- 
gression against  Western  Eiu-ope  with  its  in- 
evitable expansion  into  a  worldwide  conflict. 
This  can  be  termed  the  "peacetime  objective" 
of  NATO. 

The  wartime  mission  stems  directly  from 
this.  If  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  xis, 
either  through  miscalculation  or  the  deliber- 
ate design  to  precipitate  war,  then  NATO's 
military  forces  must  be  capable  of  repelling 
and  defeating  the  aggression  with  the  least 
cost  to  the  member  nations  in  terms  of  man- 
power, money,  and  those  values  dear  to  us  all. 
This  then  is  the  problem.  It  is  the  No.  1 
problem  of  NATO.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  of 
no  less  urgency  today  than  when  the  Ck}im- 
cil.  In  December  1950,  acknowledged  it  as 
such  by  asking  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  available  to  help  solve  this 
problem  my  predecessor,  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Now  we  consider  the  military  problem 
given  my  command. 

The  mission  of  my  command  is  naturally 
intertwined  with  that  of  the  overall  NATO 
organization.  It  is  the  top  headquarters  In 
Europe  which  controls  and  guides  the  NATO 
armed  forces  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
objective.  This  objective  Is  twofold  In  na- 
ture. 

Pirst,  to  deter  aggression  by  building  up 
our  military  forces  to  such  a  degree  that  po- 
tential breakers  of  the  peace  will  consider 
their  chance  of  successful  attack  doubtful. 
Second,  to  insure,  insofar  as  possible,  that 
In  the  event  we  are  attacked,  we  defend  the 
peoples  and  the  lands  of  the  NATO  nations. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize,  with  regard  to  the 
latter  objective,  that  there  are  no  qualifica- 
tions In  time.  The  responsibility  for  this 
defense  is  not  to  be  deferred  to  some  future 
day  when  adequate  forces  to  insure  success 
might  be  available.  This  responsibility  ex- 
ists today,  if  the  dread  volcano  of  war  shoxild 
again  erupt. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  fundamental  fac- 
tors alfecting  the  urgency  of  our  Job. 

The  NATO  nations,  as  we  have  seen 
formed  their  association  xinder  the  grave 
peril  of  a  great  and  menacing  threat.  They 
evaluated  that  threat.  They  analyzed  pains- 
takingly and  objectively  its  nature.  Its  mag- 
nitude, its  potentialities  In  time  and  space. 
They  drew  certain  conclusions.  Their  high- 
est military  authorities  put  their  official 
stamp  of  approval  on  these  conclusions,  and 
furnished  them  authoritatively  to  their  Su- 
preme Commanders,  Admiral  McCormlck  in 
the  Atlantic  and  I  in  Europe. 


1  ftue  conclusions  Included,  In  terms  no 

one  could  misconstrue,  estimates  of  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  forces  the  potential 
age  feasors  could  laiuich  against  us,  in  which 
dir  KTtions,  for  what  objectives,  when  and  in 
wh  It  sequence. 

1  hey  included  a  statement  that  the  mlli- 
tar  r  forces  of  the  potential  aggressor  were  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  readiness  for  war. 
Th<  y  stated,  and  recent  history  gives  this 
sta  «ment  an  ominoiis  note,  that  there  might 
be  only  relatively  brief  warning,  or  none, 
pri  >r  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

1  his  is  the  second  of  the  two  fundamen- 
tal factors  affecting  the  urgency  with  which 
SH  VPE's  conunander  views  the  need  (or  get- 
tin;  on  with  his  Job.  The  other  factor,  as 
air  iady  stated,  is  that  he  has  the  responsi- 
bllity  for  defense  in  Western  E\irope  right 
no'?. 
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have,  I  think,  shown  in  fairly  definite 

outline  the  form  of  my  Job,  what  it  is,  and 

it    came    into    being.     The    next    step 

shduld  show  the  situation  affecting  this  Job, 

hat  situation  exists  today. 

defense  of  Western  Europe  embraces 

E^ultltude  of  elements.     They  concern  the 

economic,     financial,    and    social 

prcfolems  of  the  member  states.    They  relate 

the  stability  of  governments,  stability  of 

,  balance  of  trade.  Industrial  po- 

tei^tial,  budget  structures,  and  cycles,  stand- 

of  living,  as  well  as  all  the  innumerable 

ml^tary  problems  of  armies,  navies,  and  air 

intra  and  interservlce — In  per- 

equipment,  training,  and  leadership. 

various  elements  must  all  be  accorded 

consideration  if  NATO  is  to  be  a  sound 

effective  organization. 

is  well  to  mention  now  those  elements 

which  affect  the  situation  In  which  I  and 

headquarters  must  function. 

North   Atlantic    Council   Is    the   top 
— the  political  authority — charged  with 
responsibility  of  considering  all  matters 
the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.    The  Coimcil.  which 
met   only   periodically,    when   the 
several  national  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and   Finance   attended,   is   now   in 
session  In  Paris,  with  permanent 
representatives  each  with  rank  of  Ambas- 
in  attendance. 

times  a   year   these  sessions   be- 

mlnisterlal  meetings  of  the  Coimcll. 

^ason  of  the  attendance  of  the  Ministers 

The  most  recent  of  these  was 

in  Paris  last  month. 

Council  is  served  by  an  International 

headed   by  a   Secretary -General.   Lord 

,    and    certain    committees    of    which, 

the  standpoint  of  my  headquarters,  the 

military  committee  is  the  most  Important. 

committee  is  composed  of  one  of  the 

Chiefs  of  Staff  of  each  of  the  member  na- 

It  serves  as  a  military  advisory  body 

the  CouncU.  to  which  it  is  responsible. 

also   provides   general   policy   guidance 

executive  body,   the  standing   group. 

latter  body  is  composed  of  three  senior 

one  each  representing  the  Chiefs  of 

of  Prance,  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 

Jnlted  States.    This  body  Issues  instruc- 

and  guidance  on  military  matters  to 

various  NATO  commands,  including,  of 

the    Supreme    Allied    Commander. 
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further  Important  element  in  the  situ- 
affecting  the  Job  of  my  command  is  the 

relative   military  weakness   of  the  Western 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 

relative    weakness   was    brought    about 

largely  because  of  the  deliberate  and  preclpl- 
demobllizatton   of   our   military   forces 

following  the  close  of  World  War  n.  Thus, 
the  advent  of  NATO,  we  remained  criti- 
weak  to  oppose  actual  Communist  ax- 
on. In  fact,  we  were  then,  except  for 
atomic  capability,  almost  completely 
Tig  In  the  principal  deterrent  to  aggres- 
that  Communists  recognize — military 
In  some  areas  we  had  to  start  prac- 
y  from  scratch. 


We  cannot  afford  to-  guess  whether  a  po- 
tential enemy — whose  long  range  objective* 
remain  unchanged  and  whose  past  and  pres- 
ent actions  speak  for  themselves — will  or  will 
not  attack  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  un- 
prepared.   To  do  either  would  invite  disaster. 

The  difference  between  intentions  and 
capabilities  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  civilian  authorities  may.  In  fact  must 
estimate  and  evaluate  the  Intentions  of 
those  who  threaten  our  security. 

The  military  leaders  must  deal  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  potential  enemy,  not  seek 
to  fathom  his  mind  for  his  Intentions. 

At  my  headquarters  we  must — and  do^ 
make  o\ir  estimates  and  plans  based  on  po- 
tential enemy  capabilities  and  the  minimum- 
forces  and  strength  we  must  have  to  meet 
that  threat. 

We  know  that  the  capabilities  of  Soviet 
Russia,  as  shown  in  its  air,  land,  and  sea 
I>ower,  constitute  an  ever-present  threat  to 
Western  Europe.  We  know  that  the  Soviet 
Communist  forces  could  with  relatively  little 
warning  strike  at  any  point  of  their  choice 
along  the  4,000-mile  line  stretching  from 
Norway  to  Turkey. 

We  know  that  we  must  also  face  the  threat 
of  the  Soviet's  atomic  capabilities,  and  we  are 
taking  full  cognizance  of  the  possibilities  of 
these  new,  unconventional  weapons. 

Just  when  such  new  weapons  will  be  in 
adequate  supply  for  military  use  is  a  ques- 
tion I  shall  not  discuss.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, delay  production  of  those  arms  and 
equipment,  or  delay  training  the  men  on 
whom  we  know — atom  bomb  or  no  atom 
bomb— we  must  still  rely. 

During  the  past  3  days  I  have  presented 
our  situation  in  detail  to  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  which  consider  the  Soviet 
threat  and  the  problems  it  creates.  In  gen- 
eral the  factual  situation  Is  that  while  we 
have  made  steady  progress  during  the  past 
year,  we  still  have  major  deficiencies  in  man- 
power, support  uniu,  arms  and  equipment, 
logistical  establishments,  stoclcages  of  ammu- 
nition, and,  above  all,  in  planes. 

If  we  are  to  reach  the  threshold  of  real 
security,  our  full  effort  is  required.  The  mo- 
mentum of  steady  progress  mtist  be  main- 
tained, even  accelerated. 

The  effort  and  sacrifice  to  create  the  re- 
quired forces  fall  upon  the  people  of  the 
several  NATO  nations.  This  fact  requires  in 
them  a  determination  to  be  secure  in  their 
capability  of  remaining  free,  a  determina- 
tion strong  enough  to  siistain  their  support 
for  the  financial  burdens,  for  the  national 
mUitary  service,  and  for  the  many  other 
measures  that  are  essential  to  the  buUdlng  of 
an  effective  force. 

In  the  fight  NATO  is  making  for  peace 
by  peaceful  means,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  our  political  authorities  shaU  have  their 
voices  in  negotiations  between  East  and 
West  backed  up  by  the  force  which  potential 
aggressors  recognize.  We  must  have  a  cov- 
ering force  in  being — land,  sea,  and  air — 
fully  manned,  fully  and  adequately  armed 
and  equipped,  properly  trained  and,  above 
all.  properly  led. 

It  falls  upon  the  highest  civilian  author- 
ities of  the  NATO  nations  to  make  their 
separate  and  collective  decisions  as  to  the 
time  when  their  requirements  of  security 
will  be  met,  and  hence  the  rate  of  building 
toward    those   requirements. 

In  this,  they  look  to  their  military  advisers 
for  honest  and  objective  estimates  of  require- 
ments, for  advice  as  to  the  military  conse- 
quences of  failure  to  meet  those  require- 
ments, and  for  advice  as  to  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  methods^  of  building  toward 
them. 

In  making  their  decisions  they  must  assess 
many  factors  and  many  demands,  knowing, 
as  we  all  do,  that  military  strength  cannot 
long  endure  on  a  foundation  of  economic 
weaknesss.  Their  Judgment  must  be  the  bal- 
anced Judgment  which  does  not  attempt  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time  as  to  impair  the 
very  foundations  on  which  future  milltax/ 
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strength  depends,  nor  produce  so  little  as  to 
prolong  unnecessarily  the  grave  threat  to 
security  in  which  the  free  nations  still  stand. 
The  military  authorities  ask  only  that  these 
decisions  be  made  with  full  cognizance  of 
the  military  factors. 

Economic  and  other  factors  may,  and 
doubtless  will,  profoundly  Infiuence  the 
capabilities  of  governments  to  provide  these 
reaulrements. 

Such  action  Is  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tive and  responsibility  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties It  is  for  them  to  decide  what  should 
or  should  not  be  provided,  and  for  any  rea- 
son which  they  may  deem  proper. 

The  military  commanders  will  accept  those 
decUlons  with  complete  loyalty.  Ttiey  will 
continue  as  they  have  in  the  past  to  do  the 
utmost  within  their  power  with  the  means 
provided.  They  will  also  continue,  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  loyaUy  yet  fearlessly,  to 
point  out  the  military  consequences,  as  in 
the  light  of  military  reasons  they  see  such 
consequences,  of  any  failures  to  provide  the 
requirements  they  consider  essential. 

I  believe  we  atand  In  Just  aa  great  peril 
as  ever  we  stood  before.  While  our  strength 
has  Increased,  so  too  has  that  of  our  poten- 
tial adversary,  and  the  discrepancy  remains 
greater  than  could  be  overcome  within  the 
Immediate  future,  tuless  we  continue  to 
make  great  efforts. 

On  the  basis  of  the  known  effort  the  Krem- 
lin is  making  to  Increase  its  offensive  capa- 
bility In  conventional  fields.  Its  assumed  ef- 
fort to  increase  its  offensive  capabUlty  in  un- 
conventional fields,  including  the  atomic,  its 
demonstrated  ruthlessness,  and  ito  impla- 
cable hostility  toward  us,  I  see  no  vaUd 
grounds  for  complacency  or  relaxation. 

If  and  when  we  acquire  the  minimum  de- 
fensive strength  which  we  all  agree  we  must 
have,  or  If  and  when  there  is  reliable  evi- 
dence in  actions  not  words,  of  a  major  abate- 
ment of  Soviet  Ruaslan  hostllltjr  toward  the 
West,  with  a  concurrent  and  corresponding 
reorientation  of  its  policy  of  seeking  to  sub- 
vert other  governments,  then  and  only  then 
might  a  resurvey  of  our  poeitlon  perhaps 
Justify  a  lesser  effort. 

This  time  U  not  yet.  Ve  are  today  far 
from  that  minimum  defensive  strength. 

All  earthly  values  are  telatlve.  Costs  of 
armed  forces  and  equipment,  of  training 
establishments  and  maintenance,  of  salaries 
and  all  the  multitudinous  things  that  go  Into 
the  creation  and  malntenande  of  military 
establishments  are  higher,  very  much  higher 
today  than  ever  before.  But  sglrttual  values 
remain  fixed,  and  It  Is  those  ?Vhich  deter- 
mine the  relative  values  of  lesier  things. 

They  are  at  stake  now  as  In  few  other  his- 
torical efiochs.  If  they  should  be  destroyed, 
nothing  else  would  have  value.  If  we  are  de- 
termined, as  we  say  we  are,  to  maintain  them 
within  a  proper  margin  of  safety,  then  costs 
of  material  things  assume  quite  different 
values. 

We  may  be  gambling  today  with  all  that 
Is  precious,  with  hviman  lives  and  spiritual 
principles,  as  well  as  with  earthly  treasures. 

If  we  slow  down  and  are  not  assailed,  we 
■hall  have  saved  some  money.  We  shall  have 
attained  an  easier  living.  It  we  slow  down 
and  are  assailed,  and  lose,  we  shall  have  seen 
our  liberties  perish,  our  Institutions  de- 
stroyed, ourselves  enslaved,  and  our  God  de- 
rided. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  I  think  give 
urgency  to  the  task  we  have  tmdertaken. 
These  are  the  reasons  which  should.  I  think. 
Impel  us  to  quicken,  not  slacken  our  pace, 
to  lengthen  our  patience,  to  freshen  our 
courage,  and  to  renew  our  faith  In  the  right- 
ness  of  the  course  we  have  freely  chosen  to 
follow. 

The  military  commanders  would,  I  think, 
be  derelict  in  duty  if  they  did  not  point  out 
what  history  has  so  often  recorded,  and  gov- 
ernments so  often  forgotten.  No  amount  of 
postwar  explanations  can  explain,  no  post- 
war excuses  can  excuse  the  needless  loss  of 


lives  sacrificed  through  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple and  lack  of  stistained  resolution — 
through  lack  of  timely  adequate  preparation 
to  meet  recognised  perils. 

War  tomorrow  would  make  Infinitely 
greater  demands  on  himian  bodies  and  hu- 
man spirits  than  ever  before.  Only  through 
training,  intelligently  planned  and  persist- 
ently pursued,  of  adequately  armed  and 
equipped  forces,  can  these  demands  be  miti- 
gated. 

Only  through  high  training  requirements, 
rigidly  enforced,  can  low  casualty  rates  be 
possible.  Only  well  armed  and  equipped, 
adequately  trained  and  efficiently  led  forces 
can  expect  victory  in  future  combat. 

Only  nations  which  are  willing  to  provide 
these  things — and  all  of  them  take  much 
time  and  money — have  a  right  to  expect  vic- 
tory. The  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
their  allies  beyond  the  Atlantic  cannot  ex- 
pect this  unless  they  truly  unite  their  efforts 
for  their  collective  security,  and  their  com- 
mon defense,  and  do  It  In  time. 

Let  me  now  answer  in  the  way  I  person- 
ally think  they  should  \>k  answered,  the 
questions  yet  unanswered,  with  which  I  be- 
gan this  discussion. 

I  believe  the  NATO  nations  are  agreed  on 
what  their  purpose  Is.  I  believe  their  pur- 
pose has  not  changed.  I  believe  it  still  is  to 
unite  their  efforts  for  their  collective  self- 
defense  and  for  tbe  preservation  of  peace 
and  security. 

I  believe  the  NATO  nations,  collectively, 
must  take  new  and  more  forceful  decisions 
as  to  how  to  achieve  this  purpose,  and  must 
implement  these  decisions  with  new,  posi- 
tive, and  sustained  action. 

I  believe  that  NATO  leadership  must  im- 
part new  impetus  to  NATO  efforts,  and  im- 
plant new  faith  in  NATO  capabilities.  I  be- 
lieve this  NATO  leadership  must  be  provided 
and  exercised  without  procrastinating  delay. 

I  believe  that  the  present  ratio  of  NATO 
defensl/e  capability,  to  the  offensive  capabil- 
ity of  the  Soviets  and  their  captive  peoples, 
emphatically  does  not  Justify  relaxation  of 
efforts  to  achieve  reasonable  military  secu- 
rity. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  scale 
and  tempo  of  these  efforts  should  be  in- 
creased, even  though  costs  are  high  and 
burdens  heavy,  until  we  have  achieved  a 
reasonable  chance  of  successfully  defending 
ourselves,  if  we  should  be  attacked. 

Our  defensive  strength  has  grown  greatly 
since  the  North  Korean  plunge  acroes  the 
38th  parallel  in  brutal  and  unprovoked  ag- 
gression. Greece  and  Turkey,  with  their 
valiant  fighting  forces,  have  since  then  Joined 
our  NATO  alliance,  and  since  that  fateful 
day  In  June  of  1950,  we  and  our  NATO  part- 
ners have  tripled  our  delense  expendltvires, 
a  measure  of  our  great  collective  effort.  We 
are  moving  forward,  but  our  momentum 
must  be  maintained. 

With  the  unity  in  Western  Europe  for 
which  we  hope — including  ratification  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty  and 
Western  Germany's  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon defense — and  with  continued  Ameri- 
can support  commensurate  with  America's 
responslbUltles,  I  believe  aU  these  things 
can  be  done. 

I  believe  the  needed  NATO  leadership 
can  be  found,  the  NATO  purpose  carried 
to  fulfillment,  if  this  leadership  in  free  gov- 
ernments has  the  support  of  their  peoples. 
I  believe  free  peoples  will  support  this  lead- 
ership, if  it  will,  by  its  own  chosen  methods 
in  each  particular  country,  furnish  the  peo- 
ple the  facts. 

Finally,  I  believe — I  have  faith— that  otit 
of  the  spiritual  reservoto^  of  the  Western 
World  wUl  come  leadership  with  the  vision 
to  see,  the  integrity  to  cbooee.  and  the 
courage  to  carry  us  together  along  the  only 
road  which  can  lead  us  to  our  objectlvee. 
To  follow  this  road  we  shall  perhaps  have  to 
place  our  need  for  security  ahead  of  our 
desire  for  more  of  many  things  imtil  through 
strength,  we  shaU  have  largely  lessened  the 


threat  to  our  political  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  our  spiritual  heritage,  or  shall 
have  acquired  the  means  for  successful  self- 
defense,  if  an  attack  should  be  loosened 
against  us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
rar 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Caret  Gar- 
rett. entlUed  "Nullification  by  Treaty** 
which  appeared  in  Spotlight.  Members 
of  this  House  will  find  the  article  by  Mr. 
Garrett  very  interesting  in  view  of  its 
analysis  of  the  Bricker  amendment. 

The  article  follows: 

Now  you  may  see  what  happens  when,  after 
a  prodlgiotis  rise  in  the  executive  authority 
of  government,  the  people  put  forth  their 
hands  to  limit  It.  The  State  Department 
echoes  with  cries  of  distress,  and  the  reign- 
ing bureaucraf^y.  sinking  all  minor  differ- 
ences, unites  to  throw  a  fighting  defense 
around  It.  The  people  are  told  they  know 
not  what  they  do.  They  would  weaken 
American  leadership  In  the  world  and  per- 
haps destroy  mankind's  hope  of  peace. 

What  seems  now  to  be  the  Issue? 

It  Is  this:  Shall  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  say  that  international  treaties 
may  not  Impair  the  fundamental  rights  of 
American  citizens,  nor  strike  down  the  in- 
ternal laws  of  the  country,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress? 

With  that  1  end  In  view  2  main  pro- 
posals are  under  debate.  One  is  called  the 
Bricker  amendment,  sponsored  by  Mr. 
BxicKER  and  63  other  Senators,  and  1  Is 
from  the  American  Bar  Association.  Since 
the  United  States  has  been  making  treaties 
with  foreign  nations  for  more  than  150  years, 
why  should  anybody  think  it  necessary  now 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  that  manner? 
Because  now  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
there  is  rising  among  us  a  fanatic  mentali- 
ty that  holds  national  sovereignty  to  be  an 
evil,  and  would  use  the  treaty-making  power 
to  overthrow  it  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  eminent  voices  expressing  this 
state  of  mind  Is  that  of  Justice  Owen  J. 
Roberts,  who  formerly  sat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  and  now  is  chairman  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  Committee.  At  a  conference 
In  Ottawa  last  year  he  said:  "We  must  de- 
cide whether  we  are  to  stand  on  the  silly 
shibboleth,  national  sovereignty."  We  must, 
he  said,  yield  our  national  sovereignty  to 
some  "higher  authority — call  it  what  you 
will."  This  call-lt-what-you-wUl  would  be  a 
supergovernment  of  the  world,  invested  with 
power  to  make  "such  economic  adjustments 
as  are  necessary  to  put  the  people  of  all  the 
member  countries  on  an  equal  leveL" 

There  is  no  way  to  make  all  the  members 
of  a  world  government  equal  but  to  level 
down  America.  Mr.  Roberta,  and  aU  who 
think  as  he  thlnlcs,  that  the  superior  eco- 
nomic position  of  this  country  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  ideal  of  a  common  level, 
know  that  what  they  want,  or  a  good  deal 
of  it,  could  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  treaty- 
making  power  oi  the  President. 

Regard,  first,  the  fact  that  this  treaty - 
mailing  power  has  never  been  explicitly  de- 
fined; secondly,  that  in  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  at  this  point  the  ttwrte 
have  been  equivocaL  The  Constttutian  saya 
(article  VI)  that:  "This  Oonstttmio*  maA 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  sbaU 
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be  made  In  pursuance  thereof  and  all  trea- 
ties •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  •  •  •  anything  In  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

That  was  all  right  when  It  was  written. 
International  treaties  at  that  time  were  not 
political;  they  touched  only  such  matters 
as  boundaries,  navigation,  fishing  rights,  and 
maybe  migratory  birds.  The  Founding 
Fathers  could  not  Imagine  a  treaty  that  In- 
volved a  sacrifice  of  the  national  sovereignty, 
a  treaty  that  Infringed  the  coAstltutional 
rights  of  American  citizens,  nor  a  treaty  that 
struck  down  oxir  Internal  laws.  Nor  could 
they  have  Imagined  an  Owen  J.  Roberts. 

V      CXARXnCATION    NKBDXD 

So  treaties  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  What  are  the  Implications  of  that 
phrase?  During  the  years  the  courts  have 
tried  again  and  again  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
it,  and  they  have  never  agreed,  so  that  It 
still  means  an3rthlng  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  may 
say  it  means  in  a  specific  case.  In  the  most 
celebrated  case  (Missouri  v.  Holland)  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  held  that  an  act  of  Congress,  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  whereas  a 
treaty  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  If 
made  only  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  means  merely  the  will  of  the 
President,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  con- 
curring. 

Thus  the  crucial  question  is  presented. 
To  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  must  a 
treaty  be  constitutional?  Some  say  yes  and 
some  say  no,  and  so  have  the  covirts  said, 
sometimes  yes  and  sometimes  no.  If  you 
are  trusting  the  Supreme  Court  at  last  to  say 
yes,  you  had  better  look  again  at  the  recent 
steel  seizxire  case.  There  was  a  steel  strike. 
On  the  groimd  that  it  put  national  defense 
In  Jeopardy,  President  Truman  seized  the 
steel  properties,  which  he  had  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  do.  The  steel  people  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  President  was  wrong, 
but  It  was  a  split  vote.  And  it  was  the  Chief 
Justice  himself  who  argued  that  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  Is  an  Inter- 
national treaty,  the  President  had  power  to 
do  that  which  tinder  the  Constitution  he 
was  forbidden  to  do.  His  seizure  of  the  steel 
properties,  therefore,  was  legal — not  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  but 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Chief  Justice,  happily,  was  In  the 
minority,  supported  by  only  2  other  members 
of  a  court  of  9. 

On  this  startling  record.  Prank  E.  Holman. 
past  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion,  made   the   following   conunent    (In   a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Dangers  of  Treaty  Law") : 
"The  Chief  Justice  succeeded  in  getting  2 
other  members  of  the  Supreme  Coiul;  to  Join 
him  In  this  extraordinary  doctrine  whereby 
the  United  Nations  Charter  would  be  superior 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    If 
he  could  have  succeeded  In  getting  2  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  to  side 
with  him,  the  United  States  would  In  effect 
then  and  there  have  ceased  to  be  an  Inde- 
pendent Republic,  and  we  would  have  been 
committed    and    bound    by    whatever    the 
United  Nations  does  or  directs  xis  to  do.    We 
would  have  had  a  full-fledged  world  govern- 
ment overnight,  and  this  Is  exactly  what  may 
happen  under  so-called  treaty  law  unless  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  passed  protect- 
ing American  rights  and  American  law  and 
American^independence  against  the  effect  of 
United  Nations  treaties." 

When  In  the  course  of  change  the  precise 
meaning  of  a  law  comes  to  be  obsciired  by 
many  Interpretations  and  gets  Involved  In 
endless  legalistic  disputations,  the  obvious 
remedy  U  to  clarify  It.  If  the  people  want 
the  treaty- making  power  to  be  confined  by 
the  Constitution,  beyond  any  doubt,  let 
them  exercise  their  sovereign  right  to  say  so 
and  amend  the  Constitution  accordingly. 
Why  shotild  there  be  any  difficulty  about  It? 


STATX  DXPAXTMZNT  CONTHASICT8  ITSZU 

rhe  difflctilty  is,  first,  that  clarification 
w<uld  limit  the  freedom  of  the  President 
to  make  treaties  and  agreements  with  for- 
el|  n  countries  (agreements  sometimes  wlth- 
ov  t  the  consent  of  the  Senate  even  though 
they  may  be  as  binding  as  treaties),  and, 
se<  ;ondly,  that  a  condition  of  dimness  Is  very 
fa  rorable  to  the  extension  of  the  executive 
an  Ihorlty  of  government.  It  becomes,  there- 
to e,  the  business  of  the  State  Department 
nc  t  only  to  defend  dimness  but  to  enlarge 
Itt  area.  To  that  end  it  issued,  among  other 
pldces,  a  propaganda  paper  entitled:  "Ques- 
tlcns  and  Answers  on  the  United  Nations 
Ctarter,  the  Genocide  Conventions  and  the 
Pr  )posed  Covenant  on  Human  Rights." 

I  Question  No.  22:  "Are  the  Constitution 
anl  American  liberties  In  Jeopardy  from  the 
conventions  and  treaties  flowing  from  United 
Nations  organs?" 

The  answer  was:  "No.  •  •  •  The  treaty- 
mi  king  power  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
au  :horlze  what  the  Constitution  forbids." 

'  Vhat  flatly  contradicts  the  State  Depart- 
mi  nt  on  this  point?  Well,  among  others,  the 
Cl^ief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  Supreme  Court 
be  ich — in  the  steel  selziire  case. 

Vhile  the  State  Department  was  giving 
wl  le  circulation  to  that  piece  of  piopaganda. 
Jo  in  Foster  Dulles,  addressing  the  members 
of  a  bar  association  In  Loiilsvllle,  Ky..  April 
191  2.  said: 

The  treat3rmaklng  power  Is  an  extraordi- 
nay  power  liable  to  abuse.  Treaties  are 
mere  supreme  than  ordinary  law.  for  con- 
gnssicnal  laws  are  Invalid  If  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  Constitution,  whereas  treay 
la^)  s  can  override  the  Constitution.  Treaties 
can  take  powers  away  from  the  Congress 
anil  give  them  to  the  President.  They  can 
tal  e  powers  away  from  the  States  and  give 
th<  m  to  the  Federal  Government  or  to  some 
Int  ernatlonal  body.  They  can  cut  acrocs  the 
rig  Its  given  to  the  people  by  the  Constltu- 
tloiial  BUI  of  Rights." 


CONSnTCnONAI.  AMXNDmNT   OPPOSKO 

1  row  John  Foster  Diilles  is  Secretary  of 
St£  te  and  responsible  for  State  Department 
pol  Icy.  In  that  capacity  he  appears  before 
th(  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.  He 
do<s  not  retract  the  words  he  uttered  at 
Louisville,  nor  does  he  disavow  the  State 
Dei  »artment's  propaganda  piece,  which,  ac- 
cor  ling  to  those  words,  was  false.  Neverthe- 
lesj.  he  stands  with  the  embattled  bureauc- 
racr  of  the  State  Department.  He  defends 
the  dimness  In  which  It  likes  to  work.  He 
Is  i  gainst  any  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
President  to  make  treaties  and  agreements 
witi  foreign  countries — against  It  at  least 
for  the  present. 

Cn  what  does  he  rest  this  lllc^lcal  posi- 
tion? 

Cn  the  grounds,  namely,  that  President 
Eisenhower  can  be  triisted  not  to  abuse  the 
trei  tymaking  power,  that  more  than  some 
oth»r  Presidents  he  will  share  it  with  the 
Sen  ate,  that  he  Is  sympathetic  to  the  Idea  of 
clai  Iflcation. 

F  )r  marginal  illxmiination  read  in  the  New 
Tore  Times,  April  8,  1953,  an  editorial  en- 
tity d  "Pathway  to  Chaos."    It  says: 

•"The  Brlcker  resolution  to  hobble  the 
trea  tymaking  powers  of  the  United  States 
is  u  inecessary,  unwise,  and  dangerous.  •  •  • 
The  resolution  is  dangerous  because  It  for- 
bids any  treaty  that  would  allow  any  foreign 
powsr  or  any  International  organization 
(meaning  the  U.  N.  or  one  of  its  agencies) 
to  control  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Am<rlcan  citizens  within  the  United  States 
or  «ny  other  matter  essentially  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Sucl  I  a  fantastic  proposition  could  hamstring 
our  jartlcipation  in  all  sorts  of  international 
ager^cles  that  are  of  worldwide  benefit." 

Fantastic  to  propose  to  limit  the  executive 
powiir  of  government  only  so  far  as  to  say 


that  It  shall  not  surrender  to  any  foreign  or 
International  power  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  American  citizen.  The  editorial 
adds:  "It  Is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  what  Mr.  Bkickxb  is  really  doing 
is  striking  a  blow  for  the  isolationists  against 
full  American  participation  In  the  United 
Nations." 
National  sovereignty,  avaunt. 


Don't  Ce  Fooled  About  the  Nnmber  of 
Dollars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  R.  BUSH 

OP  PEMNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Mansfield   (Pa.)    Advertiser  of  June  3 
1953: 

Don't  Be  Fooled  About  the  NxnuBEs  or 

DOIXAKS 

Some  people  fool  themselves  when  they 
talk  about  the  dollars  they  earn  or  make  In 
their  profession  or  business.  Aalde  from  the 
fact  that  the  making  of  dollars  Is  not  all 
there  is  to  the  subject,  so  many  people  com- 
pare  their  earnings  with  what  they  had  sev- 
eral years  ago.  They  have  heard  about  in- 
flation and  the  lowering  value  of  the  dollar, 
but  It  seems  to  them  that  they  are  getting 
more  dollars  so  that  it  doesn't  mean  much. 
They  have  heard  about  the  Increase  In 
wages  to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  living, 
and  then  they  find  that  there  must  be  a 
further  Increase  In  the  price  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  wages. 
And  then  they  go  around  the  merry-go- 
round  again  and  another  Increase  In  wages 
Is  due  to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 
And  all  the  time  this  has  done  nothing  but 
Increase  the  Inflation  and  lower  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

Added  to  that  has  been  the  great  Increase 
In  taxes.  Not  only  have  the  rich  been  taxed 
BO  that  some  them  pay  90  percent  of  their 
earnings  to  the  Government,  but  flndlng 
soaking  the  rich  Insufficient  to  provide  all 
the  money  an  extravagant  government  need- 
ed, it  has  been  necessary  to  lower  the  in- 
come-tax bracket  and  Include  everybody 
who  makes  $600  a  year  or  more.  Since  many 
got  Increases  In  wages  this  makes  several 
million  more  taxpayers,  and  the  tax  rims 
from  about  a  quarter  of  yoiu  Income  to 
nine-tenths  of  It. 

The  situation  Is  pretty  well  comparable 
to  a  story  that  was  published  some  time 
ago  about  the  high-salaried  baseball  play- 
yers.  Ted  Williams  was  paid  $125,000  a  sea- 
son for  playing  baseball,  and  this  was  con- 
sidered tops  in  sports.  Movie  stars  got  more, 
some  as  high  as  a  half  million,  but  $125,000 
to  WUliams  made  him  the  highest  paid  play- 
er since  Babe  Ruth,  who  got  only  $80,000 
about  two- thirds  as  much. 

But  let's  look  Into  thU  matter.  After 
taxes,  etc.,  were  taken  out  of  Williams  salary 
he  had  only  $62,028  left.  Babe  Ruth's  high 
salary  was  $80,000  in  1931.  and  after  taxes, 
etc.,  had  been  taken  out  he  had  $68,535. 
He  had  left  more  than  $6,000  in  dollars  more 
than  Williams,  but  he  had  left  dollars  that 
would  buy  much  more  than  Williams'  did. 
And  there  are  people  in  business  who  think 
that  If  their  dollars  volume  has  Increased 
each  year  they  are  making  more  money  and 
they  wonder  why  they  do  not  have  money 
left  to  spend.  They  forget  about  the  Infla- 
tion that  has  made  the  dollar  buy  less,  and 
the  taxes  running  from  22  percent  up,  and 
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the  merry-go-round  of  Increased  wages.  In- 
creased prices,  etc. 

Some  people  say  that  the  place  to  start 
economizing  la  with  th«  Oovernment  at 
Washington,  and  that  Is  a  good  place,  be- 
cause If  we  can  reduce  the  budget,  reduce 
the  debt,  and  reduce  the  taxes,  then  the 
people  win  have  more  of  their  own  money 
to  spend  themselves.  But  another  good 
place  to  start  Is  with  the  people,  with  busi- 
ness, and  they  can  do  this  without  making 
more  demands  for  the  Oovernment  to  do 
this,  that  and  the  other  thing  for  them,  and 
also  by  not  demanding  more  money  or  big- 
ger proflts.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, but  Is  the  truth.  We  are  all  Inter- 
ested In  It,  and  we  all  must  do  something 
about  It. 


Defense  Departmeat  Org aaiutMNi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  MEW  TO«K 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBPRBSKNTATTVXS 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  months  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller has  been  examining  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  Members  of  the 
House  on  March  30.  1953.  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Rockefeller  committee  were 
of  vital  signlflcance  to  the  National 
Guard.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  widely  recognized  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  included  some 
who  had  publicly  advocated  adoption  of 
a  Prussian -style  high  command  over  our 
Armed  Forces. 

In  the  course  of  its  Investigations,  the 
committee  requested  the  views  of  various 
military  groups.  The  National  Guard 
Association  was  one  of  the  organizations 
whose  opinions  on  defense  organization 
were  solicited. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  text  of  the  letter  from  the 
National  Guard  Association  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  This  Is  an  Important  letter 
in  that  it  sets  forth  in  plain  terms  the 
unequivocal  opposition  of  our  "citizen 
soldiers"  to  even  piecemeal  adoption  of 
the  Prussian  system. 

In  particular,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  National  Guard  Association,  in  its 
opposition  to  a  supreme  high  command, 
advised  against  any  major  change  in  the 
"present  organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  or  the  Joint  Staff." 

The  Rockefeller  commission,  disre- 
garding the  advice  of  the  National  Guard 
Association,  did  recommend  changes  in 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Joint  Staff. 
Such  changes  would  give  the  Chairman 
of  the  JCS  control  of  the  Joint  Staff,  and 
would,  consequently,  bring  him  much 
closer  to  being  a  single  chief  of  staff, 
precisely  what  Congress  did  not  want 
him  to  be  when  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  created 
in  1949. 

Such  steps  toward  ultimate  adoption 
of  a  single  chief  of  staff — national  gen- 
eral staff  system  over  our  Armed  Forces 
place  both  the  National  Guard  and  our 
national  security  in  jeopardy. 


Unfortunately,  these  RockefeUer  rec- 
ommendations have  been  included  in  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  6.  which,  except 
for  these  provisions  to  Increase  the  power 
of  the  JCS  Chairman,  has  much  merit. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  hearings  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  264  will  disclose  why 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  advocates 
these  JCS  changes  which  will  go  far 
toward  ultimate  imposition  of  a  Prus- 
sian kind  of  supreme  high  command  over 
our  Armed  Forces,  resulting  in  the  even- 
tual destruction  of  our  National  Guard 
and  the  undermining  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  am  certain  that  the  two  unfortunate- 
ly worded  portions — subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  1 — of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  6  can  be  corrected  to  assure  efficiency 
without  adoption  of  a  foreign  and  mili- 
taristic concept.  A  strong  National 
Guard  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

The  National  Guard  Association's  let- 
ter, as  printed  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
National  Guardsman,  follows: 

The  National  Guard  Assocution's 
Posxnoir 
(On  April  a.  Ifr.  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Department 
of  Defense  Organization,  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent. National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States,  Inviting  this  organization's 
views  on  organizational  and  procedural  prob- 
lems In  the  Department.  The  scope  of  the 
Inquiry  as  Indicated  by  a  questionnaire  en- 
closed as  a  guide  covered  a  broad  range  of 
matters.  The  association's  reply,  submitted, 
as  requested,  by  AprU  8,  Is  presented  here- 
with.) 

Dkab  Mk.  RocKsrsLLsa:  I  appreciate  your 
letter  of  AprU  3,  1953,  requesting  the  coax- 
ments  of  the  National  Oiiard  Association  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Defense,  now 
under  study  by  the  committee  named  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

With  the  limited  faculties  available  to  this 
association,  it  is  extremely  dUScult  to  rec- 
onunend  or  suggest  major  changes  In  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  the  time  alloted.  Likewise,  to  attempt  to 
put  Into  writing  the  answers  to  the  several 
questions  propoimded  In  the  attachment  to 
your  letter  would  require  more  time  for  study 
and  consideration. 

■nils  association  has  supported  the  policies 
set  forth  In  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  and  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  further  Im- 
provements in  the  act.  as  well  as  the  clarlfl- 
catlon  of  some  of  its  present  provisions,  are 
desirable  at  this  time.  Moreover,  the  asso- 
ciation has  had  confidence  In  the  men  who 
have  served  as  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
would  give  added  weight  to  the  recommenda- 
tions which  they  might  suggest  as  a  result 
of  their  experience  In  that  office. 

There  are,  however,  certain  principles  ex- 
plicitly defined  In  the  National  Security  Act. 
as  amended,  which  this  association  believes 
should  be  retained  as  our  national  policy : 

(a)  First  and  foremost,  we  believe  the  pol- 
icy of  civilian  control  of  the  Armed  Forces 
must  be  retained  without  compromise.  As 
now  provided,  this  control  Is  exercised  In 
a  broad  sense  through  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  three  service  Secretaries. 
The  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  provide  for  his  supervision 
and  policy  control  over  the  three  military 
departments,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  di- 
recting the  day-to-day  operations  of  these 
departments.  Those  who  have  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  can  best  advise  as  to 
whether  the  authority  presently  vested  In 
that  oflloe  Is  suflJclent  to  carry  out  these 


functions.  We  do  not  ob}ect  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  having  a  military  staff  In  suffi- 
cient number  to  properly  exercise  his  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  departments.  In 
oonscmance  with  the  policy  of  maintaining 
clvUlan  control.  It  might  be  desirable  to  pro- 
vide additional  Assistant  Secretaries  In  the 
Office  of  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  to  direct 
activities  In  some  of  the  more  Important 
areas  of  supervision  and  coordination. 

(b)  Secondly,  this  Association  Is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  a  single  military  Chief  of 
Staff  to  be  placed  In  command  of  the  mUl- 
tary  services.  We  wovdd  be  In  favor  of  elim- 
inating that  part  of  the  statute  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  have  no  vote,  thereby  Implying 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  formally 
vote  on  all  questions  put  to  them.  We  would 
be  opposed  to  the  Chairman  having  the 
power  of  decision  when  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  members  ot  the  Joint 
Chiefs  ot  Staff.  When  there  are  differences 
of  opinion,  we  believe  that  these  differences 
should  be  resolved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  by  the  President,  upon  appeal. 
We  do  not  favor  any  major  changes  In  the 
present  organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  or  the  Joint  Staff,  and  we  believe  that 
their  functions  should  remain  as  defined  in 
the  National  Security  Act.  If,  as  the  mili- 
tary advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
they  are  overworked  as  the  result  of  the  great 
volume  of  papers  referred  to  them  for  con- 
sideration, we  believe  that  some  means  can 
be  worked  out  to  reserve  the  time  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  their  main  functlim 
of  strategic  planning.  Perhaps  deputies  or 
personal  representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  StEiff  could  be  provided  to  consider  aU 
matters  of  lesser  Importance.  We  would 
prefer  to  have  the  present  limitation  on  the 
number  of  officers  that  can  serve  In  the  Joint 
Staff  Increased,  rather  than  to  set  up  a  com- 
pletely new  staff  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  As  Indicated  above,  we  would 
prefer  to  leave  the  function  of  strategic  plan- 
ning in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  presently 
constituted,  rather  than  a  mUltary  council 
composed  of  mUltary  men  who  do  not  have 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  these  plans. 
WhUe  these  comments  answer  only  a  few 
of  the  questloiu  submitted  with  yotir  letter, 
they  do,  I  believe,  reflect  our  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  May  I  again  thank  you  for  re- 
questing the  views  of  the  National  Ouard 
Association  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  difficult  dectsl<»s  that  face  your  com- 
mittee, 
"with  all  good  wishes.  X  am. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

E.  A.  Walsh. 
Jtfa^or  Oeneral.  National  Ouard,  Jte* 

tired.  President. 


MeBorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVBS 
Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Outlook.  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Calif.,  of  May  30,  1953: 

Mkmoeial  (Dkcosatioh)  Day 

It  Is  difficult  to  write  a  Memorial  Day  edi- 
torial at  this  time  and  not  relate  It  to  the 
Ek>rean  war.  Even  with  fighting  resumed. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  Americans  are  try- 
ing to  forget  that  war.  feeling  that  it  ""-- 
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been  •  ooctly  moA  sbamefid  mew.  Kany 
tblnk  of  It  ms  •  lost  war.  But  It  may  still 
be  too  early  to  call  It  tbat.  The  Cblneee 
Beda  may  goad  us  too  far  and  our  allies  may 
iniab  us  too  bard  toward  an  ab)ect  surrender 
and  tbe  American  people  may  yet  decide  tbat 
mucb  aa  tbey  want  an  end  to  tbe  war.  we  are 
not  ready  for  an  oriental  Ifunlcta. 

There  is  still  a  cbance  tbat  tbe  United 
States  may  get  so  disgusted  tbat  It  will  de- 
cide to  tbrow  off  tbe  shackles  which  have 
bound  VIS  In  Korea  and  Impose  a  real  peace 
In  that  part  of  tbe  world.  If  we  do  not.  our 
children  are  llkdy  to  have  cause  bitterly  to 
reproach  ns.  Tliey  may  ask  why  we  let  a 
•econd-rate  power  bluff  us  Into  a  phony  ori- 
ental truce  when  we  could  have  ruined  tbat 
power  by  90  days'  air  bombardment  ot  its 
prlmltlTe  commimlcatlans  system  (without 
oalnc  tbe  atomic  bomb )  and  when  the  power 
w«  were  afraid  of,  Soviet  Russia,  was  obTl- 
ooaly  beaet  with  Internal  weakness  and  In  no 
condition  to  launch  a  major  war.  Tbey  may 
aak  why  we  abandoned  our  potential  coun- 
terforce  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  and 
allowed  the  Beds  to  consolidate  their  evU 
bold  on  460  million  mostly  unwilling  Chi- 
nese people. 

That  Is  one  thought  tor  this  Memorial 
Day.  Another  Is  that  those  Americans  who 
fell  In  previous  wars,  and  whose  graves  will 
be  decorated  today,  did  not  die  In  vain.  On 
their  graves  we  may  proudly  place  Ameri- 
can flags.  On  the  graves  of  those  who  died 
In  WUxnti,  an  American  flag  surmounted  by 
that  of  tbe  XTnlted  Nations. 


Bcrerly  Kay  Bndic  j 
EXTENSION  OF  REIAARKS 

OP 

HON.  ViaOR  A.  KNOX 

or  UTcmoAK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

BIr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobo,  I 
herewith  incliide  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Menominee  Herald-Leader 
on  Monday.  May  25, 1953. 

It  comments  on  a  2  \4 -year-old 
youngster.  Beverly  Kay  Bradley,  who  was 
lost  in  the  swamplands  of  Ingallston 
Township  in  Menominee  County  for  49 
hours. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  local  governmental  units 
and  officials  and  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  on  a  job  well  done. 

The  many  local  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
Menominee  Herald-Leader  staff,  are  to 
be  highly  praised  for  developing  and 
conducting  such  a  beautifully  coordin- 
ated and  exhaustive  search  that  proved 
to  be  so  successful  in  Menominee  County. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Little  Beverly  Kay  Bradley  was  to  go  borne 
today  after  s  days  in  St.  Joeeph-Uoyd  Hos- 
pital recuperating  after  exposure  diirlng  a 
49-hour  disappearance  from  her  grandpar- 
ents' home  In  IngallEton  Township.  Find- 
ing of  the  child  by  a  Coast  Giiard  belicopter 
pilot  Friday  noon  was  the  happy  ending  to 
a  2-day  search.  The  finding  and  air  dash 
with  the  child  to  the  hospital  composed  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  Incidents  of  a  century 
of  local  history. 

Tbe  Bradley  case  does  not  end  with  little 
Beverly  Kay's  return  home  for  her  finding 
has  stirred  as  much  speculation  and  debate 
as  her  disappearance  caused  concern.  Sheriff 
Edward  Belndl   thinks  the  chUd  was  kld- 


na  led  and  then  released;  that  there  can  be 
no  other  explanation  of  her  rescue  In  an 
an  a  which  had  been  recently  and  repeatedly 
ini  pected  by  searchers.  But  the  child's  phys- 
ics I  condition  (and  her  clothing) — while 
remarkably  good  for  a  2% -year-old  who 
bal  spent  2  days  lost  ki  rough  woods  In- 
feited  by  Insects  and  lashed  one  night  by  a 
vklent  electric  and  rainstorm — did  evidence 
ex  waure,  her  first  call  was  for  food,  and  she 
wi  I  In  a  condition  approaching  shock  when 
found  lying  face  down.  She  slept  on  the 
fill  ht  to  Menominee  and.  although  talkative, 
sh  (  did  not  immediately  give  any  Indication 
th  it  she  had  been  picked  up. 

:  nvestigatlon  continues  and  the  great  mys- 
teiy  supersedes  the  great  disappearance. 
JiAanwhile  Beverly  Kay  Is  mucb  more  In- 
tel ested  In  the  dolls  and  t03rs  that  so  many 
kh  id-bearted  Menominee  persons  have  given 
to  ber  than  in  the  furore  that  her  disappear- 
an:e  and  her  recovery  have  caused. 


Left  Keep  Onr  Word 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

am  KAKTIAKD 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

*r.  HIIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
ou  t  the  democratic  world  today  there  is 
uianimous  criticism  of  the  Communist 
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of 
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regime,  one  of  the  many  reasons  being 
thit  the  Communist  word  is  worthless. 
every  dealing  with  the  Western  World 
th»y  have  broken  their  pledges  as  fast 
they  have  made  them.  As  a  resiilt. 
are  coming  to  distrust  them  com- 
pletely. In  America  we  have  an  expres- 
sicn  that  is  almost  S3monymous  with 
Ar  lericanism.  In  the  business  world  it 
go  >s  as  follows.  "Every  man's  word  is  his 
bo  ad."  This  has  been  a  symbol  of  demo- 
cn  ,tic  honesty.  As  a  result,  people  can 
engage  in  business  dealings  and  have 
assurance  that  once  a  promise  has 
be^  made,  it  will  be  kept. 

'  lie  same  should  be  true  of  the  Ped- 
en  1  Giovernment    We  are  not  a  govem- 
ment  of  laws,  but  we  are  a  government 
people.     The  same  promises  which 
expect  individuals  to  keep  in  their 
lodal  communities  should  also  be  kept 
the   Federal    Government,    once   it 
gi\Jes  its  written  word. 

am  sorry  to  report  that  in  the  action 
he  House  this  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 
en  ment  is  proposing  not  to  keep  its 
wo  rd.  I  refer  to  the  action  of  the  House 
wh  en  It  recently  threw  out  the  provision 
for  35,000  units  of  public  housing. 
J  s  you  know,  under  the  Housing  Act 
1949.  our  Federal  Government  agreed 
assist  localities  in  providing  810,000 
un  ts  of  public  housing  over  a  6 -year  pe- 
rio  i  at  the  rate  of  135.000  units  annually. 
Th ;  reason  that  the  Federal  Government 
made  that  pledge  to  the  American  people 
was  written  into  the  Record,  as  follows: 
1  he  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  gen- 
era: welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation  and 
the  health  and  living  standards  of  its  people 
req  ilre  housing  production  and  related  com- 
mu  alty  development  sufficient  to  remedy  the 
serl  ous  boiislng  shortage,  the  elimination  of 
substandard  and  other  Inadequate  hoiislng 
thr  >ugh  the  clearance  of  slums  and  blighted 
arei  ts,  and  the  realization  as  soon  as  feasible 


of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 

living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily, thus  contributing  to  tbe  development 
and  redevelopment  of  communities  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  growth,  wealth,  and 
security  of  tbe  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  purposes  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  pledged  its  sup- 
port of  a  public -housing  program  for  the 
Nation  are  every  bit  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  in  1949.  No  one  challenges 
the  existence  of  slums  today,  and  we  cer- 
tainly are  a  long  way  from  the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family. 
Yet  the  House  proposes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  go  back  on  its  word, 
to  forget  its  promise,  and  thereby  engage 
in  a  tactic  that  free  peoples  everywhere 
have  come  to  despise  and  which  they 
cite  as  an  example  of  how  not  to  deal. 

I  cannot  condone  that  kind  of  action 
which  the  House  is  proposing. 

How  do  you  sxippoee  the  people  in  my 
native  city  of  Baltimore  feel  when  the 
Federal  Government  goes  back  on  its 
word?  I  have  in  front  of  me  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  housing  authority 
of  the  great  city  of  Baltimore.  It  is 
called  Progress — 15  Years  of  Public 
Housing,  and  it  details  what  has  been 
done  so  far  in  moving  from  the  problem 
to  the  policy  to  the  people. 

Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  oiu: 
very  able  mayor.  Hon.  Thomas  IKAlesan- 
dro.  Jr..  and  the  excellent  housing  au- 
thority of  Baltimore  city,  headed  by  Mr. 
G.  Cheston  Carey,  chairman.  Mr.  Walter 
L  Self,  vice  chairman,  and  ably  aided 
by  Commissioners  Robert  G.  Merrick, 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Comer,  and  Dr.  William 
LeRoy  Berry,  and  the  splendid  work  of 
the  executive  director,  Oliver.  C.  Win- 
ston. Baltimore  has  achieved  a  record  in 
public  housing  of  which  all  America  may 
be  proud. 

Recognition  of  that  fact  was  made  In 
1951  when  the  authority  was  singled  out 
from  among  all  local  housing  authorities 
with  large  programs  as  the  one  to  have 
demonstrated  the  "highest  quality  of  ad- 
ministrative competence,  of  tenant  rela- 
tions skill,  property  maintenance  effici- 
ency, and  local  community  acceptance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
speech  to  the  House  on  April  22, 1953.  the 
elimination  of  these  35.000  units  would 
be  a  real  blow  to  the  public  housing 
movement  in  our  city — and  it  will  direct- 
ly affect  many  of  the  people  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  representing. 
This  annual  report  of  the  housing  au- 
thority tells  a  graphic  story  of  how 
thousands  of  Baltimore  families  of  low 
Income  have  been  provided  with  decent 
homes  in  good  environments  at  rents 
they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  comparative- 
ly small  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  that  of  making  up  the  differ- 
ence each  year  between  what  the  tenants 
pay  in  rent  and  the  total  costs  of  opera- 
tion. And  I  assure  you  that  it  Is  much 
cheaper  than  paying  the  costs  of  slums. 
People  who  are  happy  and  satisfied  with 
their  environment  are  not  prone  to  listen 
to  ideologies  foreign  to  our  American 
way  of  life  either — ^ideologists  which  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  as  having  the 
constant  and  consistent  breaking  of 
pledges  as  a  chief  characteristic. 
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While  I  har3  your  attention,  T  would 
like  also  to  clear  up  a  common  misunder- 
standing about  the  Baltimore  plan  which 
has  been  mlstakingly  represented  around 
the  country  as  eliminating  the  need  for 
low-rent  housing,  or  what  we  csJl  public 
housing.  Mayor  D'Alesandro,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  pro- 
ponents of  decent  housing  for  all  at  the 
local  level  of  government,  has  said  time 
and  time  again  that  a  community  must 
use  all  the  facilities  at  its  disposal  if  the 
battle  against  the  slums  is  to  be  won. 
In  Baltimore,  that  means  a  coordinated 
effort  by  public  housing,  redevelopment, 
and  the  Baltimore  plan  of  housing  law 
enforcement.  Mayor  D'Alesandro  has 
l)een  widely  quoted  in  national  publica- 
tions as  saying  of  these  means  of  attack: 

Fach  has  Its  own  unique  contribution  to 
make  In  the  fight  which  we  are  waging 
against  tbe  slums  of  Baltimore.  Each  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  other  to  acnleve  Its  great- 
est usefulness.  In  combination,  the  three 
programs — public  housing,  redevelopment, 
bousing  law  enforcement — constitute  a  uni- 
fied program  for  better  bousing  for  all  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore. 

Returning  to  the  main  point  of  these 
remarks — the  value  of  the  public-hous- 
ing program  and  the  need  for  us  to  keep 
faith  with  the  people  of  America — let 
me  say  that  if  you  examine  the  mar- 
velous record  of  progress  of  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Baltimore  during  its  15 
years  of  work,  you  become  inspired  with 
the  achievements  that  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  aid  given  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  accordance  with  the 
Housing  Acts  of  1937  and  1949.  Truly 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  elimi- 
nating the  horrible  slums  that  exist  in 
our  city,  and  in  providing  decent  homes 
for  low-income  families.  The  Housing 
Authority  cleared  out  more  than  3,700,- 
000  square  feet  of  slums  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  and  so  far  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  in  the  process  of 
clearing  an  additional  2.200,000  square 
feet.  That  is  almost  6  million  square 
feet  of  slums — more  than  135  acres — 
carved  out  of  the  blighted  core  of  down- 
town Baltimore. 

This  excellent  report  I  have  referred 
to  also  details  some  of  the  planning  that 
has  already  gone  into  future  projects. 
Together  with  the  people  of  Baltimore 
who  support  this  program,  the  Housing 
Authority  has  gone  forward  realistically 
with  vision  to  continue  the  work  that 
lies  ahead  in  the  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government's  word  is  as  good  as  its  bond. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Redevelop- 
ment in  Baltimore,  or  in  any  other  sim- 
ilar city,  will  be  stymied  without  public 
housing. 

Public  housing  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
development process  to  function,  simply 
because  the  people  living  in  the  slums 
to  be  demolished  through  redevelopment 
must  have  some  place  to  move  to  be- 
sides another  slum  of  any  progress  is  to 
be  made. 

That  public  housing  is  the  cornerstone 
of  any  slum-clearance  program  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  in  every  city 
throughout  the  country. 

Since  we  no  longer  have  the  original 
requirement  of  135,000  public  units  as  set 
forth  by  Congress  in  the  Housing  Act 


of  1949.  but  only  a  mere  35,000  units.  I 
wish  to  urge— and  I  fervently  hope— that 
the  House  will  concur  with  the  Senate 
and  permit  this  very  modest  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  go  forward  to  the  end  that 
we  will  gradually  advance  toward  the 
national  policy  which  Congress  set  forth 
in  that  act — the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  citizen. 
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OfT 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHnsrrrs 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  4.  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  prepared  by  Vice  Adm.  Joel 
T.  Boone,  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administraticwi.  It  is  an  ex- 
amination of  certain  popular  misconcep- 
tions concerning  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital program  of  his  Department: 

I  have  always  felt  that  when  a  magazine 
publishes  an  article  its  readers  have  the  right 
to  expect  at  least  two  things:  First,  that 
the  author  knows  what  he  is  talking  about; 
and  second,  that  his  material  Is  reasonably 
Informative  and  Interesting. 

My  position  and  experience  as  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  bead  of  its  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  may  offer  some  assurance  that 
I  meet  the  requirements  of  point  1:  as  to 
the  second.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
factual  and  of  direct  concern  not  only  to 
physicians,  but  to  every  American  taxpayer, 
ought  to  Invite,  at  the  very  least,  sufficient 
Interest  to  encourage  Informative  reading. 

Misconceptions  about  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's medical  and  hospital  program 
are  numerous.  They  are  to  be  found  In  al- 
most any  group.  They  may  be  seen  in  the 
pages  of  some  of  even  tbe  most  carefully 
edited  newspapers;  In  popular  magazines, 
usually  those  with  a  penchant  for  breathless 
advance  notice  about  tbe  very  latest  in  "mir- 
acle drugs";  and  even  in  medical  journals. 

Such  widespread  misconceptions  or  even 
f\XBt  plain  Ignorance  by  distorting  medical 
facts — as  I  expect  to  show — Into  half-truths, 
or  downright  untruths,  can  do  great  dam- 
age to  the  medical  and  professional  stand- 
ing and  accomplishments.  Lack  of  Infor- 
mation also  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to 
public  understanding  of  what  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medicine  Is  accomplishing;  how 
it  is  being  accomplished;  and  why  it  is  being 
done  as  It  Is. 

To  put  the  matter  blimtly,  wrong  Is  wrong 
and  should  be  set  right.  In  common  fairness 
to  veterans,  tbe  Government,  to  every  loyal 
hardworking  member  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  to  the  American  medical  and  ancU- 
lary  professions — to  say  nothing  of  our  tax- 
paying  feUow  citizens  throughout  the  United 
States — ^the  Veterans'  Administration's  med- 
ical and  hospital  program  deserves  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  factual  accuracy. 

Now,  good  faith  is  an  admirable  quality. 
But  tbe  fact  that  many  misconceptions 
about  the  Veterans'  Administration  may  be 
passed  from  one  uniformed  person  to  an- 
other in  entire  good  faith  does  not  lessen  by 
a  featherweight  the  grievous  Injury  done  to 
veterans  and  their  loved  ones,  to  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration's  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery,  or  to  tbe  American  medi- 
cal profession,  whose  cooperative  work  is  so 
often  misunderstood,  whose  high  motives 
are  so  hastily  malined,  whose  all-important 
professional  integrity  Is  sometimes  mistak- 
enly assailed  by  persons  who  are  uninformed, 
albeit  of  good  Intent.  Some,  of  covu-se,  fuUy 
informed  may  have  less  admirable  motives. 

I  offer  this  little  preface  as  my  reason  for 
appearing  In  the  i>ages  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  I  now  re- 
spectfully Invite  my  readers  to  examine  with 
me  the  A  to  Z  record  of  certain  prevalent 
misconceptions  about  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's medical  aiKl  hospital  program.  If 
some  patent  examples  are  omitted,  it's  only 
because  the  list  is  too  long  for  a  treatise  of 
this  scope.  Here  then  are  some  prime  ex- 
amples of  medicsd  misinformation  about  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  followed  in  each 
case  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  fact: 

(a)  "I  hear  that  90  percent  of  patients  In 
VA  hospitals  (in  some  statements  tbe  per- 
centage used  was  80  percent  or  two- thirds) 
are  being  treated  for  non-servlce-connected 
disabilities." 

Considerable  interest  has  been  centered  on 
tbe  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  hospitalize  veterans  for  conditions 
not  attributable  to  military  or  naval  service. 
Even  when  this  authc»-ity  Is  not  questioned, 
questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  degree 
to  which  Veterans'  Administration's  beds  are 
used  for  the  care  of  veterans  requiring  hoa- 
pltallzatlon  for  service-connected  conditions 
as  compared  to  the  number  of  beds  provided 
for  veterans  requiring  care  for  non-servlce- 
connected  disabilities.  To  understand  more 
clearly  the  composition  of  the  patient  load 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  consider  not  only  their  legal  status 
but  their  clinical  condition  as  It  relates  to 
chronic  Ulness.  Tbe  most  recent  statements 
on  tbe  clinical  and  legal  status  of  veterans 
hospitalized  imder  Veterans'  Administration 
auspices  are  those  pertaining  to  tbe  approxi- 
mately 108,000  patients  In  hospital  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1952.  Of  these,  0.6  percent  were 
non veterans  (U.  S.  Armed  Forces  personnel 
humanitarian  cases,  etc.);  35.6  percent  were 
veterans  receiving  care  for  service-connected 
disabilities;  11.4  percent  were  veterans  dis- 
charged from  a  military  service  for  disabili- 
ties Incurred  In  line  of  duty  or  veterans  in 
receipt  of  compensation  for  service-connected 
dlsabUities  who  are  receiving  care  for  other 
disabUities;  52.4  percent  were  other  war  vet- 
erans treated  for  non-service-connected  dls- 
abUities. 

To  stop  at  this  point  in  discussion  of  the 
legal  eligibility  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tions' patient  load  is  to  Ignore  the  underly- 
ing concept  implied  In  the  legislative  acts 
providing  bed  facilities  beyond  those  neces- 
sary for  tbe  care  of  veterans  suffering  from 
service-Incurred  disabilities.  Let  us  there- 
fore examine  the  nature  of  the  disabUities 
currently  being  treated  In  that  portion  of  tbe 
total  Veterans'  Administration  bed  facilities 
allocated  to  the  care  of  veterans  with  non- 
servlce-connected  disablUtles  only;  that  is, 
the  group  representing  62.4  percent  of  the 
total  patients. 

This  group  can  be  initlaUy  subdivided  as 
foUows:  81.8  percent,  patients  with  condi- 
tions which  are  known  to  be  chronic  in  na- 
ture; ao.6  percent,  patients  with  presumed 
nonchronlc  conditions. 

In  the  first  group  I  have  included  vet- 
erans hospitaliaed  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis or  psychosis  as  weU  as  those  hospital- 
iaed for  some  other  chronic  dlsabUity  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  tliat  on  the  particular 
census  day,  tbey  had  already  been  hospital- 
ized for  more  than  90  days.  These  undls- 
putedly  chronically  lU  patients  total  34,436. 
or  3U  percent  of  all  patlenU.  The  rest  of 
the  patient  load,  veterans  with  presumably 
nonchronlc  disabilities,  constitutes  20.6  per- 
cent of  the  toUl  patients.    When  we  examine 
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ttM  eoaaposltioa  of  the  so-caned  nonchronlo 
cases,  w«  find  eTldence  to  suggest  that  many 
<tf  them  are  In  truth  chronically  ill.  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  23,306  veterans  with  presumed 
nonchronlc  disabilities,  9.184  patients,  or  8.5 
percent  ctf  all  patients  are  in  receipt  of  or 
have  applied  for  a  VA  pension  for  a  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabling  non -service-con- 
nected condition.  These  veterans,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  severely  Incapacitating  disabil- 
ity, must  have  Incomes  less  than  $1,400  a  year 
if  without  dependents,  or  $2,700  with  depend- 
ents, to  be  eligible  for  VA  pension.  While 
these  veterans  had  been  hospitalized  for  less 
than  90  days  when  the  census  was  taken,  it 
-appears  likely  that  because  of  their  severe 
disabilities  they  will  require  long-term  hos- 
pitalization. More  than  half  of  these  vet- 
erans were  being  treated  fear  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing chronic  conditions:  Cardiovascular 
disease,  cancer,  neurological  disease,  or 
arthritis. 

Another  small  subcategory  of  interest 
which  had  been  included  in  the  nonchronlc, 
non-service-connected  class  is  1,198  patients 
(or  1.1  percent  of  the  total  patient  load) 
who  on  the  day  of  the  census  had  a  claim 
for  compensation  for  a  service- Incurred  dis- 
ability pending  adjudication  action.  A  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  these  claims  for  com- 
pensation are  subsequently  adjudged  to  be 
service-incurred  or  service-aggravated  dis- 
abilities and  therefore  would  permit  the  re- 
classification of  these  veterans  to  the  sendee- 
connected  category. 

T^e  residual  group  of  nonchronlc,  non- 
•ervlce-cannected  veterans  in  hospitals  com- 
prise 11.666  patients  (or  10.8  percent  of  the 
total  patient  load).  How  many  of  these  pa- 
tients may  require  long-term  hoepltallzation 
Is  a  moot  point.  One-third  of  these  patients 
•re  found  to  be  suffering  from  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing serlotis  disabilities:  Cardiovascular 
disease,  cancer,  or  nevirologlcal  disease,  or 
arthritis. 

In  summary,  an  examination  of  the  com- 
position of  the  current  VA  patient  popula- 
tion makes  It  evident  that  the  question  of 
the  legal  eligibility  of  veterans  Is  somewhat 
complex.  It  becomes  obvloiis  that  a  de- 
scription of  the  patient  load  In  terms  of  two 
classes,  service-connected  and  non-servlce- 
connected  patients.  Is  an  oversimplification. 
On  legal  grounds,  there  are  three  and  not 
two  categories  of  veteran  patients:  (1)  Vet- 
erans treated  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, (2)  veterans  with  compensable  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  treated  for  NSC 
disabilities  only,  and  (3)  other  ellgiUe  vet- 
erans treated  for  NSC  disabUltles.  More- 
orer.  on  clinical  grounds,  we  find  a  rela- 
tively smaU  percentage  of  VA  beds  are  used 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  with  non- 
chronlc disabilities  which  are  not  service- 
connected. 

(b)  "I  hear  that  veterans  with  non-serv- 
Ice-connected  ailments  sign  a  pauper's  oath 
to  get  into  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital, and  the  Veterazu'  Administration 
makes  no  effort  to  check  tor  fraudulent 
oaths." 

The  law  does  not  require  a  pauper's  oath 
The  law  does  permit  the  applicant  to  make 
a  statement  under  oath  to  the  effect  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  necessary  treat- 
ment elsewhere.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference,  as  but  a  cursory  thought  will  re- 
veal. Further,  the  law  specifies  that  the 
statement  under  oath  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  applicant's  InabUlty  to  de- 
fray  necessary  expenses.  There  Is  con- 
tained on  the  form  for  application  for  hos- 
pital treatment  or  domicUlary  care  a  state- 
ment of  the  penalty  prescribed  by  statute 
for  making  false  statements  or  claims,  and 
the  applicant,  or  If  incompetent,  his  repre- 
sentative, is  required  to  sign  that  he  under, 
stands  its  import.  K  anyone  will  charge 
In  writing  that  a  Veterans'  Administration 
patient  has  committed  fraud  In  the  matter, 
the  Veterans*  Administration  will  refer  the 


cat «  at  once  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
foi  any  action  deemed  appropriate.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  without  au- 
thority to  require  verification  of  a  war  vet- 
en  n's  statement  and  is  not  responsible  for 
«  cr  minal  Investigatloh  or  prosecution  ac- 
Ucn. 

c)  *7  hear  that  non -service-connected 
pa  ;lents  are  encoiiraged  by  the  Veterans' 
Ad  ministration  to  be  dishonest  in  prepar- 
In ;  applications  for  hospitalization  by 
cl8  Iming  pauperism." 

( Criminal  fraud  of  this  kind  Is  punishable, 
upDn  conviction,  by  fine  or  Jail  term,  or 
bo  h,  under  Public  Law  2,  73d  Congress,  or 
other  statute.  I  know  of  no  such  practice. 
Tta  3se  who  claim  they  do  should,  and  have 
a  ( luty  to,  present  any  evidence  they  have 
to  the  proper  authorities.  Every  American 
cltzen  has  an  obligation  to  present  valid 
Inlormatlon  of  perpetrated  fraud  so  that 
th)   culprit  may  be  prosecuted. 

d )  "I  hear  that  too  many  hospitals  have 
be(  n  built  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Rli  ;ht  now  there  are  more  than  are  needed  to 
ser  i^e  eligible  veterans." 

'  "his  contention  Is  completely  refuted  by 
th(  size  of  the  waiting  list  of  veterans  seek- 
ing admission  to  Veterans'  Administration 
toiipltals.  The  waiting  list  of  veterans  who 
are  eligible  for  hospitalization,  and  who  have 
be<n  certified  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tio  1  as  needing  hospitalization,  has  averaged 
mere  than  20,000  every  day  In  the  week  for 
many  months.  Further,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mi  ilstration  has  built  no  hospitals  except  as 
dir  icted  by  authorizing  statute  and  appro- 
pri  itlon  acts. 

e)  "I  hear  that  thousands  of  Veterans' 
Ad  ninlstratlon  hospital  beds  are  standing 
empty  becaiise  there  aren't  enough  patients 
to  teep  them  filled." 

y  eterans'  Administration  hospital  beds  are 
no'  empty  because  of  a  lack  of  patients.  The 
wa  ting  lists  of  veterans  seeking  admission 
refite  any  such  contention.  Empty  beds  ex- 
ist in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  be- 
caise  of  lack  of  operating  funds,  or  because 
of  personnel  recruitment  difficulties  or  be- 
caise  of  construction  projects  that  are  un- 
der way. 

( r)   "I  hear  that  patients  are  kept  in  Veter- 
an!'   Administration    hospitals    far    longer 
tha  n  necessary,  longer  than  the  nornud  stay 
In  1 1  non-Veterans'  Administration  hospital." 
\  Tien  attempts  are  made  to  compare  the 
len  fths  of  stay  of  patients  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
mUistration  hospitals  with  those  in  non- 
Vet  erans'  Administration  hospitals,  quite  er- 
ror Bous  concliisiona  are  apt  to  result.    It  Is 
dlfl  cult.  If  not  entirely  Ulogical,  to  attempt 
to  I  ompare  two  dissimilar  groups.    I  do  not 
nee  a  to  point  out  to  you  what  constitutes 
the  patient  load  of  a  non-Veterans'  Adminls- 
tra  ion  hospital.    You  know  that.    The  pa- 
tiei  t  load  of  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals Is  constituted,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
agli  ig  population  characterized  by  a  greater 
fre<  uency     of     multiple     disabUltles     and 
chr  )nlc  disorders  less  amenable  to  treatment 
and    which   require   longer   care.     Approxi- 
maiely   half   of   the    patients   in    Veterans' 
Adr  xinistratlon    hospitals    are    veterans    of 
Woi  Id  War  I  or  earlier  periods  of  service  with 
a  a  edlan  age  of  61  years.    The  median  age 
of  ^  Toi\d  War  H  patients  U  35  years.    Other 
hos]>ital  systems  do  not  present  comparable 
situations,  and  therefore  comparisons  are  of 
little  significance.     The  chronic  nature  of 
the  Veterans"  Administration  patient  load  is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  over  60  percent 
of  t  tie  Veterans'  Administration  patients  in 
hoeiiltals  on  January  31,  1952,  had  already 
speit  more  than  a  year  on  hospital  rolls  as 
VeUrans'    Administration     patients.      This 
situ  itlon  will  become  even  more  accenttiated 
wltl   the  passing  of  time. 

Tiere  are  other  factort  which  Influence 
the  lengths  of  stay  of  patients  In  Veterans' 
Adn  Inlstratlon  hospitals  which  are  not  gen- 
eral y  known.     The  accesslbUity  of  the  pa- 
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tient  and  the  hospital  to  each  other,  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  provided  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital,  special  requirements 
for  medical  evaluations  having  a  bearing  on 
the  veterans'  legal  status,  all  are  of  signifi- 
cance. 

When  a  patient  is  hospitallaed  by  the  Vet. 
erans'  Administration,  it  Is  necessary  not 
only  to  treat  the  disability  which  caused 
the  patient's  hospitalization,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  study,  evaluate  and  treat  other 
concomitant  disabilities  the  patient  may 
have,  since  pension  and  compensation  pay- 
menU  may  be  affected.  When  it  is  realized 
that  compensation  and  pension  payments 
for  the  fiscal  year  1952  amounted  to  $1,- 
664,762,108,  then  the  importance  of  this  phase 
of  a  veterans'  hospitalization  cannot  be 
minimized.  Further.  It  Is  common  practice 
that  when  a  patient  enters  a  non-Veterans* 
Administration  hospital  he  has  already  had 
preliminary  examinations  and  laboratory 
tests.  Nor  is  it  usual  to  retain  such  a  patient 
In  the  hospital  until  medical  attention  is  no 
longer  called  for.  The  patient's  treatment 
In  this  class  Is  continued  and  completed  after 
his  release  from  the  hoepltal  by  his  doctor. 
All  this  cuts  down  the  length  of  stay  of  the 
patient  in  the  non-Veterans'  Administration 
hospital. 

The  situation  that  prevails  in  patients 
cared  for  by  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals is  not  analogous.  The  hospital  must 
start  its  medical  work-up  on  its  patients  from 
scratch  and  must  c^ury  It  to  completion, 
since  none  except  the  service-connected  may 
be  cared  for  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Finally,  the  lengths  of  stay  of  Veterans' 
Administration  patients  are  influenced  by  the 
necessity,  in  many  Instances,  for  properly 
arranging  for  the  patients'  poethospltallsa- 
tion  care.  The  more  aged  patients  may  be 
afflicted  with  considerable  residual  disabili- 
ties upon  conclusion  of  treatnoent.  A  mo- 
ment's thought  will  demonstrate  the  neces- 
sity for  retaining  them  In  the  hospitals  until 
suitable  arrangements  can  be  effected  for 
their  poethospitollzatlon  care. 

(g)  "I  hear  that  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  construction  Is  a  waste  of  public 
money.  They  cost  more  to  buUd  per  bed 
than  do  non-Vetarans'  Administration  ho*. 
pltals." 

The  cost-per-bed  arg\mient  Is  Illogical  and 
completely  misleading.  However,  even  when 
used  as  a  computation,  the  cost  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  has  been  found  to 
compare  favorably  with  non-Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  far  more  reasonable  comparison  is 
cost-per-square  foot  of  floor  space,  or  coet- 
per-cublc-foot  of  content.  Because  of  the 
types  of  patients,  and  the  requirement  that 
complete  medical  service  must  be  rendered. 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  of  neces- 
sity contain  space  and  equipment  for  various 
kinds  of  therapy,  space  and  equipment  for 
rehabilitative  meastu-es,  dining  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative ofltees,  chapels,  libraries,  none  of 
which  provide  beds,  all  of  them  requiring 
space.  Considerations  like  these  make  cost- 
per-bed  statistics  completely  misleading. 

(h)  "I  hear  that  some  patients  who  enter 
Veterans*  Administration  hospitals  have  pre- 
paid hospital  Insurance.  They  cannot  prop- 
erly sign  a  statement  that  they're  unable  to 
pay;  and  besides,  why  doesnt  the  Veterans' 
Administration  try  to  collect  that  money?" 

Prepaid  hospital  insurance  and  a  veteran's 
abUlty  to  pay  are  not  antithetical  or  incon- 
sistent. At  the  very  most,  medical  insurance 
applies  only  to  that  part  of  medical  car* 
covered  by  the  policy.  It  seldom  covers  all 
hoepltal  costs,  aiKl  it  does  not  pretend  to 
cover  all  costs  in  related  areas.  For  example, 
hospitalization  Insurance  does  not  usually 
cover  all  medical  costs,  physicians'  fees,  ex- 
aminations and  so  on,  all  of  which  are  in- 
cluded la  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
care. 
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'  Effort  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  recover  hospital  insurance  payments  is 
not  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Insurance 
policy  indicates  a  veteran's  ability  to  pay. 
It  is  based  on  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
authority  to  prescribe  limitations  for  non- 
service  hospitalization.  And,  of  course, 
should  the  Veterans'  Administration  receive 
such  payment,  not  one  cent  comes  from 
the  veteran  or  his  family.^  Collection  is 
made  from  a  third  party,  the  Insurance  com- 
pany, or  other  person  who  Is  liable  for  such 
costs. 

The  sheer  truth  la,  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  collecting  such  payments 
wherever  and  whenever  actual  liability  ex- 
ists. During  the  fiscal  year  1952  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  secured  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  approximately  $2,500,009 
in  reimbursement  for  hospital  care  furnished 
veterans  with  non-service-connected  disa- 
bilities, for  which  hospital  care,  third  parties 
were  liable  in  contract  or  tort.  But  Veterans' 
Administration  collections  of  this  sort  in  no 
way  Indicate  the  slightest  departure  from 
the  lawful  policy  of  deallrig  with  patients 
having  nonservlce  disabilities. 

(I)  "I  bear  that  If  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration would  toss  out  all  nonservlce  pa- 
tients and  admit  to  its  hospitals  only  service 
cases,  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved, 
and  the  nonservlce  veterans  could  pay  for 
their  treatment  In  private  hospitals  the  same 
as  anyone  else." 

Those  who  subscribe  to  the  above  err  In 
several  major  prenalses.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration could  not,  even  If  it  would, 
toss  out  all  non-service-connected  patients. 
The  law  prescribes  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  veterans  for  admission  to  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  both  for  the 
treatment  of  aervlcs-connected  and  non- 
servlce-connected  disabilities.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  administers  the  law  and  its 
hospital  program  is  predicated  on  Its  pro- 
visions. Only  Congress  can  change  the  law, 
not  the  Veterans'  Administration.  However, 
assuming  that  Congress  did  change  the  law 
and  that  non-service-connected  veterans 
were  in  fact  barred  from  Veterans*  Adn\inis- 
tratlon  hospitals.  It  does  not  follow  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  be  saved  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  The  bulk  of  non-servlce-con- 
nected  cases,  which  Includes  the  tuberculosis 
and  neuropsychiatrlc  patients,  the  long- 
term  chronic  cases  and  the  indigents,  would 
either  have  to  be  treated  at  public  expense 
In  other  public -supported  hospitals,  with 
no  consequent  "savings  of  millions,"  or  they 
would  receive  no  care  at  all,  with  consequent 
economic  lose  to  the  community.  State  and 
Nation. 

(j)  "I  hear  that  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  are  full  of  a  lot  of  frills  that  pro- 
duce xiseless  coddling  of  patients.  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  methods  should  be 
streamlined  in  accordance  with  best  medi- 
cal opinion  in  the  United  States." 

It  has  generally  been  found  that  those 
who  hold  that  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals are  full  of  a  lot  of  frills  are  uninformed 
as  to  the  medical  reason  for  and  uses  of  the 
so-called  frills.  These  so-called  frills,  when 
investigated,  prove  to  be  approved  and  ac- 
cepted procedures  in  modern  medicine  which 
has  made  giant  strides  In  recent  years.  As 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration's  hospital 
methods,  the  close  collaboration  of  the  hos- 
pitals with  this  country's  leading  medical 
schools  has  resulted  in  a  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
that  has  received  wide-spread  conunenda- 
tion.  liodem  hospital  treatment  Includes 
many  items  not  formerly  thought  Indis- 
pensable or  even  practicable. 

(k)  "I  hear  that  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  are  an  opening  wedge  for  social- 
ized medicine.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  Its  nonservlce  patients  are  depriving  pri- 
vate physicians  of  legitimate  fees." 


It  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  review 
the  constitution  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's hospital  patient  population  as  item- 
teed  under  (a)  supra.  Of  the  103.774  pa- 
tients. 13.9  percent  were  tuberculous.  47 
percent  psychotic.  2.7  percent  had  other 
psychiatric  disorders,  and  6.1  percent  had 
neurological  disabilities.  Well  over  a  third 
of  the  tuberculous  patients  had  been  on  the 
hospital  rolls  for  more  than  1  year,  well  over 
a  third  of  the  psychotic  patients  for  more 
than  10  years  and  over  50  percent  of  all 
patients  hospitalized  on  January  31,  1962, 
had  already  spent  more  than  a  year  on  hos- 
pital rolls  as  Veterans'  Administration  pa- 
tients. Further,  nearly  half  of  the  World 
War  I  patients  (hospitalized  for  all  causes) 
had  been  on  hospital  rclls  as  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration patients  for  more  than  5  years, 
and  ntfarly  one-fourth  for  more  than  15 
years.  Over  43  percei:t  of  the  World  War 
n  patients  had  been  on  hospital  rolls  for 
more  than  a  year  and  18  percent  more  than 
6  years.  I  leave  it  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
reader  whether  these  patients  could  be  ex- 
pected to  defray  the  costs  of  such  long  pe- 
riods of  hospitalization.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  were  they  excluded  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  they 
would  turn  elsewhere  for  treatment  at  pub- 
lic expense,  burdening  beyond  their  capac- 
ities the  already  overtaxed  State,  city,  and 
county  Institutions.  Further,  I  believe  it 
unrealistic  to  compare  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medicine  with  socialized  medicine 
as  It  exists  In  some  countries. 

(1)  "I  hear  that  what  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  really  doing  is  hiding  behind 
the  law,  what  with  all  this  talk  about  Con- 
gress." 

This  is  a  statement  of  opinion  that  Is 
negative,  unrealistic,  and  untrue.  Properly 
stated:  The  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
obliged  to  and  Intends  to  obey  the  law  at 
all  times.  It  executes  the  law  that  was 
promulgated  for  it  to  follow.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  hide  behind  anjrthing  or  anybody, 
as  far  as  public  knowledge  of  its  duties  and 
Its  accomplishments  Is  concerned.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  say  what  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  do;  we  are  merely  the  servants 
of  the  people  to  carry  out  their  mandates 
as  expressed  In  law. 

(m)  "I  hear  that  veterans  and  their  wives 
and  children  get  ftee  medical  care  In  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals.  I've  heard 
of  cases  where  the  wives  have  their  babies, 
and  the  children  have  their  tonsils  removed 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense." 

That  just  isn't  true  and  never  has  been. 
Wives,  children,  dependents,  and  relatives  of 
veterans  cannot  and  do  not  get  medical 
service  from  the  Veterans'  Administration — 
unless  they  themselves  are  eligible  in  their 
own  right  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  are  veterans.  The  women  pa- 
tients Ijeing  treated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration are  women  veterans,  and  for 
them  pregnancy  per  se  does  not  entitle  them 
to  hospitalization  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

(n)  "  I  hear  that  getting  into  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  Is  a  matter  of  favor- 
itism. I've  heard  of  a  sick  veteran  waiting 
weeks  and  weeks  to  get  Into  a  hospital, 
whereas  I've  seen  veterans  from  this  same 
town  admitted,  and  they  didn't  look  a  bit 
sick  to  me." 

Being  admitted  to  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  Is  regulated  by  rules  set  up 
under  the  law.  Emergency  cases  get  top 
priority;  service-connected  cases  get  first 
call.  Non-service-connected  cases  must  be 
legally  eligible  for  treatment,  must  need  hos- 
pital treatment,  must  be  xinable  to  pay  for 
necessary  care  (permissibly  evidenced  by 
sworn  statement  of  such  Inability),  and 
must  follow  priority  rules  for  admission.  A 
pattent  who  does  not  need  ta-eatment  canitot 


be  admitted  except  those  who  are  brought 
In  for  a  period  of  observation  and  examina- 
tion for  adjudication  of  claims.  During  the 
fiscal  year  of  1952,  nearly  a  million  applica- 
tions for  hospital  care  were  received;  495.- 
056  were  admitted. 

(o)  "I  hear  that  there's  no  humanity  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  Pa- 
tients are  handled  like  robots.  I  heard  of  a 
patient,  seriously  ill  with  tuberculosis — sent 
miles  away  tor  treatment  Instead  of  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  close  to 
home  where  his  wife  and  kids  could  come  to 
see  him.    It  isnt  humane." 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  humane  and  sensible, 
too.  The  humane  thing  is  to  give  this  pa- 
tient the  best  possible  treatment  for  tubercu- 
losis and  to  return  him  to  his  home  and 
family  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Some- 
times a  specialized  tuberculosis  hospital  re- 
mote from  his  home  is  the  ans^ver  to  a  prob- 
lem of  this  sort.  However,  when  it's  medi- 
cally feasible,  the  invariable  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration rule  is  to  hospitalize  veterans  as 
close  as  possible  to  where  their  families  live. 

(p)  "I  hear  that  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  are  more  like  country  clubs  than 
places  for  sick  people.  Why  all  this  tennis 
and  golf,  all  this  basket  weaving  and  shop- 
work?  I  thought  the  idea  Jjs  to  get  the  pa- 
tient well." 

The  idea  is  to  get  the  patient  well,  and  to 
do  this  with  the  utmost  speed  consistent 
with  good  medical  practice.  In  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  we  treat  the  "whole 
man,"  not  Jiist  the  disease.  Games,  shop- 
work,  and  other  programs  are  done  on  doc- 
tors' prescriptions;  in  short  they  are  part  of 
various  therapies  aimed  at  helping  to  make 
the  patient  ready  for  discharge  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  "Getting  well"  involves 
far  more  than  lying  in  bed  and  taking  medi- 
cine. Veterans'  Administration  medicine  is 
modem  medicine  at  its  best.  With  thou- 
sands clamoring  for  admission,  what  pos- 
sible motive  could  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion have  for  extending  care  unnecessarily? 

(q)  "I  hear  that  one  service-connected 
veteran  gets  treated  by  his  private  doctor, 
while  another  fellow  cant.  I  heard  of  a  vet- 
eran— service-connected — who  went  to  his 
own  hometown  doctor,  and  then,  when  the 
bill  came  due,  had  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Yet  the  other  veteran  didn't  pay. 
Does  this  make  sense?" 

It's  a  matter  of  following  simple,  easy-to- 
understand  rules.  If  a  service-connected 
veto'sn  needs  medical  treatment,  and  treat- 
ment at  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
Is  not  convenient  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, or  for  him.  he  may  be  granted  per- 
mission to  go  to  his  own  private  physician— 
If — he  applies  beforehand  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  authorization.  If  a  veteran 
does  not  apply  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion before  going  to  his  own  doctor  for 
treatment,  he  does  not  bring  himself  within 
the  rules,  risks  paying  out  of  his  own  pocket 
for  the  unauthorized  private  treatment. 

(r)  "I  hear  that  Veterans'  Administration 
doctors  are  below  par  professionally.  There's 
no  incentive  for  a  yovmg  doctor  who's  am- 
bitious and  eager  to  advance  in  his  profes- 
sion. If  he  Joins  the  Veterans*  Administration 
medical  staff." 

Those  who  hold  thusly  manifest  an  as- 
tounding ignorance  of  the  professional  staff 
(rf  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  op- 
portunities that  are  afforded  Its  members. 
As  of  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
2.047  physicians  were  receiving  residency 
training  under  medical-school  supyervlslon 
at  64  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
In  1  Veterans'  Administration  mental  hy- 
giene clinic.  There  were  63  different  medical 
schools  affiliated  with  78  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals.  Not  only  do  the  faculty 
ntembers  and  other  leaders  in  the  profession 
share  In  the  treatment  of  the  Veterarxa'  Ad- 
mlnlsUatlon  patients,  bat  they  also  engage 
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In  the  editcatlon  and  research  programs  In 
operation  throughout  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  system.  Poet-graduate  and 
In-service  training  programs  provide  ample 
opportunities  (or  educatlcmal  and  profes- 
sional advancement.  In  those  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  situated  at  a  distance 
from  medical  schools  and  institutions,  lead- 
ers in  medical  and  related  fields  of  health 
have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  staffs  of  these 
hospitals  by  lecture  programs  Information 
concerning  recent  developments  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fields  of  specialization.  In  fact, 
the  success  of  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
icine has  been  closely  related  to  the  educa- 
tion and  research  activities,  all  essential  fac- 
tors in  providing  the  veteran  patient  with 
the  best  possible  medical  treatment  and 
hospital  care.  There  is  no  better  profes- 
sional opportunity  for  a  young,  ambitious 
physician  than  in  Veterans'  Administration 
medicine.  It  is  not  a  get-rich -quick  oppor- 
tunity, but  one  to  grow  by  serving;  to  prog- 
ress by  accomplishment. 

(s)  "I  hear  that  research  into  atomic  med- 
icine and  other  things  out  of  place  in  a  hos- 
pital are  going  on  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Why  all  this  emphasis  on  Isotopes? 
Why  not  do  the  things  that  actually  help  sick 
patients  to  get  well?" 

Atomic  medicine  is  not  out  of  place  In 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Radio- 
isotopes are  used  in  clinical  diagnosis  and 
treatment  as  well  as  in  medical  research. 
The  medical  profession  has  learned  their 
value  in  thyroid  and  suspected  brain  tumor 
cases,  to  mention  only  two  of  a  large  array 
of  ph3rslcal  ailments  susceptible  to  this  new 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedure.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  atomic  medicine  re- 
search is  in  the  van  of  this  kind  of  n\edical 
advance.  In  fact,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  operating  some  17  radioisotope 
laboratories.  They  complement  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
What's  more,  every  advance  made  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  laboratory  is  available 
to  the  entire  medical  profession,  as  is  every 
other  advance  in  other  fields.  It  would  be 
dUBcult  to  refute  the  proposition  that  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medicine  has  furthered 
Inestiniably  general  medical  practice,  or  that 
It  should  do  so. 

(t)  "I  hear  that  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  they  practice  on  patients 
with  young  and  untried  doctors  who  don't 
know  what  it's  all  about." 

That  is  completely  untrue.  Resident  phy- 
sicians in  training  for  specialties  are  the 
backbone  of  any  well-run  hospital.  All  are 
graduate  doctors.  All  have  completed  an  in- 
ternship. All  have  been  recommended  by 
dean's  committees  in  the  foremost  medical 
centers  in  the  United  States.  Young,  well- 
qualified,  and  ambitious  physicians  gladly 
enter  Veterans'  Administration  medicine  be- 
cause it  puts  them  in  dally  touch  with  the 
latest  and  best  in  treatment  and*  the  most 
modem  medical  concepts  and  practice. 

(u)  "I  hear  that  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration mental  hospital  veterans  disappear 
for  good.  They  Just  keep  you  there— never 
cure  anybody." 

It  is  realized  that  the  length  of  hospitali- 
zation of  a  patient  afflicted  with  a  mental 
dlsc»-der  may  extend  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  I  have  pointed  that  out 
elsewhere  in  this  article.  Nevertheless, 
through  the  efforts  of  all  the  people  that 
comprise  the  hospital  teams  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  large  numbers  of 
patients  are  being  rehabilitated  successfully 
to  permit  them  to  return  to  their  families. 
To  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  succeeding  in  help- 
ing the  psychotic  patients  and  those  afflicted 
with  other  psychiatric  conditions,  it  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  2,700  of  the  former 
2.800  of  the  latter  group  were  dUcharged 
from  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  1952.     This  evidences 
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I  ccomplishment — worth  far  more  to  the 
than  it  costs. 
"I  hear  that  the  Veterans*  Adminis- 
tratlin  lets  mental  patients  go  home  when 
lamlly  insists  on  it — then  later  the  re- 
mental  patient  kills  somebody.     Why 
\|eterans'    Administration    hospitals    re- 
people  like   that  to  become  a  public 
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A  jiaient  afflicted  with  a  mental  disorder 
cann  >t  be  legally  kept  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istral  ion  hospital  against  his  will  unless  he 
has  leen  legally  committed  by  an  authority 
of  pioper  Jurisdiction.  A  person  who  has 
not  teen  committed  is  a  voluntary  patient; 
if  he  Insists  on  leaving,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istralion  medical  authorities  cannot  legally 
detal  1  him.  However,  every  effort  is  made  to 
collal  Ku-ate  with  family  and  civil  officials  to 
InsiiTB  commitment  when  deemed  necessary 
for  tie  safety  of  the  patient  or  the  public. 
Vetei&ns'  Administration  hospitals  are  not 
asyiu  ms. 

(w|   "I  hear  that  Veterans*  Administration 
stage  'raids'  in  their  local  areas  to 
away  doctors  and  nurses  who  may  be 
needed  where  they  are." 
Veterans'  Administration  considers  !ts 
8  as  integral  parts  of  the  communl- 
whlch  they  are  located  and,  as  such,' 
for  a  mutual  spirit  of  good  will  and 
between  Veterans'  Administra- 
1  ind  non-Veterans'  Administration  med- 
Institutions    in    any    given    area.     The 
of  local  areas  as  a  method  of  ob- 
doctors  and  nurses  for  the  staffing  of 
Veterans'    Administration   hospitals    Is 
to  the   Veterans'   Administration's 
policy,  and  any  such  charge  is  not 
by  the  facts.     The  Veterans'  Ad- 
's hospital  system  is  national  In 
Doctors    and     nurses     who    express 
Interest  In  serving  with  the  Veterans' 
Indicate    their   geographical 
prefef-ences  for  assignments.     Vacancies  are 
by  transfers  from  other  stations  and  by 
I  ppointments,  meeting  the  desires  of  the 
applicants  as  to  location  Insofar  as  It 
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'I  hear  that  a  lot  of  these  so-called 
;e  patients  in  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
bospitals  are  alcoholics — in  there  Just 
1  it  out'." 

same  principles  and  procedures  gov- 
i  admission  of  these  veterans  to  Vet- 
Administration  hospitals  as  apply  to 
veterans.     When   it   is   medically   deter- 
that  a  veteran  is  in  need  of  hospital 
at.  he  is  admitted,  if  he  Is  legally 
to  Veterans'  Administration  care  and 
is  available.     Unless  he  meets  all  cri- 
he  is  not  admitted. 
•I  hear  that  Veterans'  Administration 
are  old  fogies  who  couldn't  make  good 
pr|lvate   practice   and  Join   the   Veterans' 
for  snug  berths." 
is  the  opposite  side  of  the  green  young 
canard.     It    is.    of    course.    Just    as 
As  of  June  30,   1952,   1,562  out  of   a 
of  4.125  full-time  Veterans'  Admlnis- 
doctors  held  memberships  in  various 
several  specialty  boards.     The  progres- 
iiedlcal  atmosphere  of  the  medical  de- 
ent    of    the    Veterans'    Administration 
pervades   through  all   of   its   echelons 
p^tely  refutes  this  contention. 

"I  hear  that  veterans  whose  trouble 

tithing  to  do  with  their  service  in  the 

Forces  are  no  more  entitled  to  free 

Administration      hospitalization 

anyone  else.     After  all.  we're  all  citl- 

Why  should  the  Veterans'  Administra- 

( llscrlmlnate  In  favor  of  one  group?" 

Veterans'    Administration    discrimi- 

in  favor  of  neither  group,  veteran  or 

It  applies  the  laws  as  they  have 

enacted  by  Congress,  which  expresses 

will  of  the  people  as  made  manifest 

their  elected  representatives.    Prom 

days  the  citlzeiu-y  of  this  country 

offered  its  resources  to  the  veterans  of 


this  Nation  and  have  expressed  Its  Interest 
in  meeting  their  medical  needs.  Until  this 
concept  of  the  people  is  relinquished  through 
legislative  expression,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  continue  to  administer  the  laws 
as  they  exist  today. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  and  so  on.  I  think 
enough  has  been  written,  although  briefly, 
to  sustain  my  thesis  that  many  prevalent  no- 
tions about  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cine have  no  Basis  in  fact,  and  contribute 
nothing  to  better  public  understanding  of 
the  very  real  problems,  the  truly  hard  labors, 
and  the  demonstrable  achievements  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

In  bringing  this  topic  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  physicians.  I  am  animated  by  the 
hope  that  all  of  \is  may  Join  hands  profes- 
sionally in  an  endeavor,  if  not  to  wipe  out 
these  and  other  misconceptions,  at  least  to 
help  minimize  their  ill  effects  as  far  as  we 
may. 

To  silence  the  malicious  rumormonger  Is 
an  impossible  task,  but  to  shine  a  little 
truthful  light  Into  dark  comers,  where  dark- 
ness exists  only  because  no  one  has  yet 
bothered  to  come  with  a  Ught :  that.  It  seems 
to  me.  offers  a  real  opportunity  to  medical 
men  of  good  will  everywhere.  And  the  gain- 
ers  will  be  the  veterans,  the  hospital  patients, 
the  physicians,  and  all  the  taxpaylng  citi- 
zens of  our  country. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my   remarks   In    the 
Recoud,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
Oua  FtssT  Flag  Dat 

On  our  first  Flag  Day.  our  Ood-honorlng 
Pounding  Fathers  did  not  hesitate  to  deal 
forthrightly  with  security  risks,  traitors,  and 
fellow  travelers;  immediately  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  flag  Of  the  United  States,  next  in 
order,  we  find  recorded  In  the  Journals  of 
Congress  for  Saturday.  June  14.  1777,  on  page 
235,  the  following  resolution: 

"The  Council  of  Massachusettc  Bay  having 
represented  by  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, that  Capt.  John  Roach,  sometime  since 
appointed  to  command  the  Continental  ship 
of  war  the  Ranger,  is  a  person  of  doubtful 
character,  and  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with 
such  a  command:  therefore:  Resolved,  That 
Captain  Roach  be  suspended,  until  the  Navy 
board  for  the  eastern  department  shall  have 
inquired  fully  into  his  character  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Marine  Committee. 

"Resolved.  That  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones  be 
appointed  to  command  the  said  ship  Ranger." 

Now,  176  years  later,  vhile  the  flower  of 
young  American  manhood  dies  in  Korea,  a 
three-star  United  States  General  (retired)  is 
quoted  by  the  Los  Angeles  "Hmes  of  May  17, 
1953,  as  having  sxunmed  up  the  American 
scene  of  today,  as  follows: 

"But  the  greatest  damage  of  all  lies  In 
the  subversive  activities  of  the  Reds  and 
their  dupes  within  our  own  borders. 
Through  social  unrest  they  seek  indiistrlal 
collapse  and  economic  ruin,  after  that,  and 
only  after  that,  violence." 

We  live  in  ominous,  paradoxical,  and 
ironical  times,  when  high  chxirchmen  can 
see  eye  to  eye  with  atheistic  Reds  In  their 
mutual  dislike  of  the  investigations  being 
carried  on  by  the  congressional  Un-American 
Activities  Conunittee.    Sophistry,  deceit,  and 
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camoiifUg«,  like  the  octofnu.  the  tigiiest 
killer  of  the  deep,  spews  an  inky  cloud  of 
fluid  to  screen  him  when  he  stretches  his 
tentacles  to  devour  his  prey. 

Joan  C.  Cbowi. 
Los  Ancelsb,  Cauv. 


Oar  NadoB«l  Defense  Prefram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

m  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  8,  19S3 

Mr.  LbCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
aimual  convention  of  the  Iowa  State  Bar 
Association  held  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  last 
week,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  made  a  very  impor- 
tant address  in  which  be  set  forth  the 
facts  regarding  our  defense  program 
and  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  His  statement  on  the 
subject  of  the  Air  Force  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance, as  it  explains  succinctly  how  it 
Is  possible  to  reduce  the  Air  Force  budget 
and  still  maintain  otir  position  as  the 
most  powerful  airpower  nation  in  the 
world. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  Secretary  Wilson's  speech  made 
to  the  lawyers  of  Iowa  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, June  5: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Iowa  State 
Bar  Association,  and  guests.  I  appreclata  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  our  national- 
defense  program.  Defense  is  not  one  man's 
Job.  It  is  not  alone  the  Oorernment's  Job. 
It  IB  everybody's  Job.  It  Is  an  organisation 
Job.  It  requires  the  Interest,  understanding. 
and  help  of  the  nUllions  of  fine  men  and 
women  who  are  in  the  Defetue  Department. 
It  requires  the  understanding,  financial  and 
moral  support  not  oolj  of  the  Congress  but 
of  all  Americans. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  la  no  question  btrt 
that  an  external  threat  of  serious  magnitude 
to  our  freedom  and  security  exists.  There 
can  be  no  retwonable  guaranty  of  siirvlval 
untU  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
have  been  built  up  to  a  point  whei%  they  can 
hurl  back  an  aggressor  and  deal  swift  and 
certain  retrlbirtion.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
mUitary  buildup  can  be  so  costly  that  the 
impact  on  the  Nation's  economy,  especially 
If  it  must  be  oontlnxied  for  a  long  time,  could 
destroy  the  very  liberties  that  we  seek  to 
defend.  Stated  in  simple  terms,  the  answer 
Is  clear:  We  must  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  defenses  while  decreasing  their  cost. 

While  this  Is  a  simple  and  clear  state- 
ment of  the  problem  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  The  resulto  can  only  be  achieved  if 
the  overall  {dan  is  good.  If  all  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  are  well  or- 
ganized, and  if  aU  those  in  the  organization 
attack  the  problem  with  sphit  and  deter- 
mlnatlcm.  The  final  reeulta  will  come  as 
thousands,  yes,  mllUons,  of  things  are  ana- 
lyzed item  by  item  and  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  solution  found  for  working  them 
out.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  patience 
and  understanding  and  takes  time.  We  face 
the  alternative  of  loss  of  our  liberties  through 
external  aggression  or  the  loss  of  otir  liber- 
ties through  the  deterioration  of  our  eco- 
nc»nlc  system,  unless  we  do  find  adequate 
solutions  to  our  basic  problem  of  Increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  our  defenses  while  de- 
creasing their  costa.    The  present  Defense 


Department  to  devoting  ItMlf  to  thto  dUDcnlt 

task. 

We  are  reexamining  an  of  the  activities 
and  objectives  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  realise  that  this  reexamination  must  be 
made  with  determination.  Imagination,  and 
an  open  mind.  We  realize  that  we  may  have 
to  strip  away  the  tough  outer  lining  of  mili- 
tary tradition  and  do  away  with  obsoleta 
methods  of  organization  and  of  doing  busi- 
ness wherever  found. 

During  the  stunmer  and  faU  of  this  year. 
It  is  planned  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  entire 
defense  picture,  particularly  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  Ilils  will  Involve  an  Intensive 
and  detailed  study  by  the  newly  confirmed 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  will  consider 
all  aspecto  of  defense — amissions,  strategic 
plans,  forces,  weapons,  readiness  levels  and 
mobilization  reserves,  both  stockpiles  of  ma- 
teriel and  capacity  to  produce.  The  current 
force  plans  are  subject  to  whatever  change 
may  be  Indicated  by  this  forthcoming  review 
after  they  have  been  considered  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  approved  by  the 
President.  This  will  provide  the  basis  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955  budget. 

The  fact  that  a  review  is  indicated  at  this 
time  Is  no  criticism  of  past  policies  and 
recommendations  but  simiriy  a  recognition 
that  time  has  gone  by  and  that  conditions 
change.  We  have  been  particularly  fcwtu- 
nate  in  the  military  chiefs  who  have  helped 
to  develop  our  present  military  policies. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  newly  con- 
firmed Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — Admiral  Rad- 
ford, General  Rtdgway.  Admiral  Carney,  and 
General  Twining.  They  are  men  of  abUlty 
who  will,  I  am  sure,  approach  this  Important 
matter  objectively  and  without  prejudice. 

I  have  always  been  a  little  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  a  man  who  did  his  work  well  no 
matter  what  his  Job  happened  to  be — work- 
man or  executive— enUsted  man  or  officer. 
At  the  same  time  t  have  short  patience  with 
those  whose  actions  are  based  on  prejudice 
and  whose  opinions  are  not  based  on  facts. 
I  hope  that  all  Americans,  both  military  and 
civilian,  will  remember  we  fight  under  one 
flag.  In  Korea,  where  our  brave  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, marines,  and  airmen  are  fighting  to  de- 
fend the  free  world,  this  is  no  problem.  They 
know  they  fight  under  1  fiag  and  for  1 
purpose.  While  we  are  negotiating  for  an 
honorable  truce  in  Korea,  our  hearta  are 
with  the  men  and  women  who  are  fighting 
in  the  meantime.  Even  if  a  trtice  in  Korea 
Is  finally  achieved,  the  fundamental  danger 
la  not  passed.  It  should  be  a  comforting 
thought  to  the  American  people  that  we  now 
have  the  finest  trained  and  best  equipped 
armed  services  in  our  history  except  when 
this  country  has  been  under  full  mobUiza- 
tion.  Under  our  present  plans  this  military 
strength  will  continue  to  Increase. 

I  am  surprised  that  controversy  has  de- 
veloped over  the  fact  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  reduced  Ita  request  for  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1954  by  more  than  $5  billion. 
After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  problem  we 
decided  that  this  was  aU  the  additional  funds 
we  needed.  Due  to  the  big  carryover  of 
funds  from  previous  approi»-iations  we  did 
not  think  we  should  ask  the  Congress  for 
more  money  at  this  time  than  we  needed. 
Apparently.  I  am  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
a  son  who  goes  to  his  dad  for  money  and 
his  dad  inslsta  on  the  son  taking  more  money 
than  he  wants  or  needs  or  even  thinks  Is  good 
for  him. 

The  sectn-ity  of  onr  country  is  above  and 
beyond  partisan  politics.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  really  feels  the  same  way.  This 
mvist  be  so,  for  at  this  stage  In  the  budget 
review  I  find  some  Democrata  who  seem  to 
be  for  the  administration's  budget  and  some 
Republicans  who  seem  to  be  against  it.  I 
have  watched  the  hewings  so  far  with  great 
Interest.  I  am  sure  that  the  better  the  de- 
fense problems  are  understood  the  less  con- 
troversy there  will  be  about  them.    The  De- 


fense Department  welcomes  dIscussloD  and 
criticism  regardless  of  source  so  long  as  It 
Is  objective  and  constructive. 

The  total  budget  requesta  for  fiscal  year 
1954  now  before  the  Congress  is  $36.04  bU- 
llon.  This  budget  is  $5.26  bUlion  less  than 
the  budget  ixreeented  by  the  previous  admin- 
IstraUon.  This  new  budget  request  is  baaed 
on  security  first  and  economy  second.  It 
recognizes  certain  overfundlng  In  the  Janu- 
ary budget  request,  particularly  for  excess 
funds  for  the  Air  Force. 

In  our  revision  of  the  budget  the  previous 
request  of  the  Array  was  increased  from  $12.1 
billion  to  $13.7  bUllon  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional ammunition  and  the  equipping  of  ad- 
ditional Republic  of  Korea  divisions,  al- 
though the  Army  made  sutMtantial  savings  In 
other  categories.  The  request  for  the  Navy 
was  decreased  from  $11.4  billion  to  $9.6  bU- 
Ilon,  and  the  request  for  funds  for  the  Air 
Force  was  decreased  from  $16.8  to  (11.7 
bUllon. 

Our  military  program  calls  for  the  mainte- 
nance during  fiscal  year  1954  of  the  basic 
combat  forces  presently  In  being  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  but  with  their  mUitary  effective- 
ness Improved  by  substantially  Increased 
modernization  of  equipment.  In  the  case  of 
the  Air  Force,  substantially  Increased  combat 
effectiveness  will  be  achieved  both  through 
continued  modernization  of  equipment  and 
by  a  substantial  buildup  in  the  number  of 
combat  wings  having  full  equipment. 

Through  l>€tter  utilization  of  manpower 
but  with  no  reduction  in  combat  personnd 
we  expect  the  Army  to  reduce  ita  personnel 
from  the  level  of  March  1,  1958,  by  74,000,  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  by  70,000,  but  the 
Air  Faroe  by  only  5,000  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  expect  to  Increase  the  niimber  of  wings 
In  the  Air  Force. 

The  aircraft  schedtile  now  In  effect  Is  the 
one  made  up  by  the  Air  Force  and  approved 
last  October.  The  fiscal  year  1954  budget 
request  submitted  in  January  was  based  on 
this  schedule  with  but  minor  changes. 
Month  by  month  this  schedule  in  total  has 
not  been  met,  the  lost  of  production  or  slip- 
page f(»>  various  reasons  being  an  average 
of  approximately  12  percent  for  all  aircraft 
and  22  percent  for  combat  aircraft.  While 
this  schedule  has  not  been  officially  changed, 
revisions  have  been  under  consideration  in 
recent  months,  and  a  new  schedule  has  Just 
been  adopted.  The  new  schedule,  which  will 
become  effective  July  1,  will  call  for  at  least 
as  many  combat  aircraft  for  fiscal  year  1954 
as  did  the  schedule  made  out  last  October. 
We  hope  not  only  that  this  production  sched- 
ule of  combat  aircraft  will  be  made  but  that 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  at  least  75  of  the 
combat  aircraft  scheduled  In  the  past  year 
but  not  delivered. 

We  hope  that  by  concentrating  on  engi- 
neering and  production  difficulties  we  win 
actually  make  this  new  production  schedule. 
We  informed  the  aircraft  manufacturers  who 
came  to  Washington  Tuesday  to  discxiss  this 
schedule  that  this  schedule  must  be  met, 
and  we  expected  them  to  do  it.  If  this  is 
accomplished,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that 
a  monthly  aircraft  schedule  in  total  has  been 
made  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 
This  should  give  our  Air  Force  rapidly  in- 
creasing combat  effectiveness  both  through 
modernization  and  increase  in  actual  ntmi- 
bers  of  modern  planes.  It  will  give  our 
pilota  the  kind  of  planes  they  should  have 
whether  they  are  called  up  to  fight  in  Korea 
or  elsewhere. 

The  relatively  large  reduction  In  the  funds 
being  requested  for  the  Air  Force  has  been 
made  for  two  reasons.  The  Air  Force  has 
available  to  it  substantial  carryover  funds 
for  aircraft  from  previous  appropriations. 
We  also  know  that  planes  now  in  produc- 
tion no  longer  have  to  be  ordered  so  far 
ahead.  This  shorter  oommltnuent  type  of 
planning  will  not  only  reduce  the  funds  re- 
quired but  will  also  save  money.    Equally 
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Important,  It  will  make  It  poaslbte  to  prompt- 
ly put  Into  effect  new  military  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Security  CovincU 
aXter  the  study  which  the  new  Joint  ChleXe 
of  Staff  wii:  make  this  fall. 

The  reduction  In  the  Air  Force  budget  la 
not  an  indication  that  we  believe  that  air- 
power  Is  any  less  Important.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Force  as  a  vital  deterrent  to 
aggression  and  as  a  decisive  striking  force  In 
case  war  Is  forced  upon  us.  Neither  does  it 
mean  that  the  Air  Force  budget  has  been 
cut  to  favor  either  of  the  other  services.  In- 
cluding the  new  budget  requests  and  the 
carryover  funds,  the  Navy  will  have  avail- 
able $26.51  bilUon,  the  Army  $30.73  billion, 
and  the  Air  Force  $40.17  billion.  The  funds 
available  to  the  Air  Force  are  ample  to  con- 
tinue a  rapid  buildup  in  its  effective  strength. 
We  especially  recognize  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  developing  new  and  better  types  of 
airplanes  for  production  in  future  years,  of 
providing  substantial  sums  for  research  and 
development  so  this  can  be  done,  and  oC 
bringing  these  superior  models  into  produc- 
tion as  soon  as  their  superior  merits  have 
been  proven.  No  development  projects  for 
combat-type  aircraft  have  been  eliminated. 
and  no  other  worthwhile  development  proj- 
ects have  been  eliminated  for  lack  of  funds. 
Airpower  available  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  must  Include  not  only  the  aircraft  in 
the  Air  Force  but  also  the  aircraft  in  the 
Navy  and  the  Marines.  The  quality  of  the 
planes  and  the  capability  of  the  pilots  who 
fly  them  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well 
as  the  number  of  planes.  While  our  Air 
Force  is  still  not  what  we  would  like  to  have 
It,  nor  what  it  is  going  to  be,  I  believe  it  is 
now  the  strongest,  most  powerful  Air  Force  in 
the  world  today.  Not  only  is  our  equipment 
rapidly  improving  but  our  airmen  are  mar- 
velous. The  combat  accomplishments  of  our 
pilots  in  Korea  are  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Military  expendltiires  are  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  a  burden  on 
all  the  people.  Therefore,  we  have  an  added 
responsibility  of  carefully  reviewing  the  mat- 
ter each  year  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the 
best  possible  military  plans  and  military 
strength  that  we  can  afford  over  a  period 
of  years.  To  do  this  we  must  keep  our  pro- 
duction programs  as  flexible  as  possible  by 
not  making  commitments  out  any  farther 
than  necessary. 

Our  defense  program  is  a  sound  one  and 
the  money  we  are  currently  requesting  is 
sufficient  for  the  program.  We  are  making 
every  effort  to  get  the  maximum  security  poe- 
felble  for  the  money  we  spend.  Our  budget 
requests  are  also  based  on  another  well- 
recognized  principle,  namely,  that  money 
will  be  more  effectively  spent  for  the  pvir- 
poee  if  excess  authorizations  and  fxinds  are 
hot  available  for  easy  spending. 

Our  program  has  been  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  has  been  carefully  analyzed 
not  only  by  the  officials  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment but  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  President  himself.  In  his  speech 
of  May  19  he  said:  "There  must  be — far  from 
any  slackening  of  effort — a  speeding,  a 
sharpening,  a  concentration  that  will  extract 
the  last  cent  of  value  from  every  dollar  spent. 
Our  Defense  Establishment  has  yet  to  reach 
the  level  of  performance  we  want.  Until 
It  has,  we  shall  not  rest. 

"I  have  given  to  this  phase  of  our  national 
planning  careful,  personal  study  and  analy- 
sis. I  have,  as  you  know,  live  with  It  for 
many  years.  I  have  also  sought,  of  course, 
advice  from  the  most  competent  people  I 
could  find. 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  we  approached  this 
analysis.  We  did  not  set  any  fixed  sum  of 
money  to  which  our  defense  plans  had  to  be 
fitted.  We  first  determined  what  Is  truly 
vital  to  our  security.  We  next  planned  ways 
to  eliminate  every  useless  expenditure  and 
duplication.    And  we  finally  decided  upon 
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HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  wASBntOTOir 
IBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mi  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  ua  in  the  Congress  who  have  worked 
on  bihalf  of  the  great  Columbia  Basin 
project    in    the    State    of 
get  a  feeling  of  pride  from 
Jline  5  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
In  a  front-page  story  it  gives  a 
interesting  accoimt  of  how  the  Co- 
a  River  project  is  attracting  set- 
X3  the  basin  area, 
sliould  like  to  urge  all  the  Members 
House  to  read    this  interesting 
about    the    great    developments 
are  taking  place  as  a  result  of 
firsighted  hydroelectric,  irrigation, 
r  ^clamation  programs  launched  dur- 
r^ent  years. 

same  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Jounlal  contains  a  great  deal  of  other 
Important  news  about  the  great  State 
Pages  8  and  9  tell,  for 
of  the  great  tourist  business  in 
of  Washington.    It  is  expected 
his  year's  crop  of  tourists  will  be 
I  ireater  than  the  3.380.000  who  vis- 
State  in  1952.    The  articles  in- 
us  how  the  State  of  Washington 
leader  among  all  States  in  the 
of  apples  and  how  we  rank 
he  top  in  the  production  of  wheat 
cairy  products.     We  have  a  high 
capita  income,  tremendous  bank  de- 
great  manufacturing  production, 
bright  future. 
Thdre  is  much  interesting  reading  in 
the  ar^cles.  I  recommend  them  strongly 
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to  all  Members.    Those  who  read  them 

will  get  important  background  material 
which  will  be  of  value  to  them  in  dealing 
with  legislation  relating  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


WilsoB  aod  Second  Best  Air  Force  Versos 
Vandenberf  and  Adeqoatc  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday,  June  t,  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Inter- 
esting story  in  three  parts  appeared  in 
the  Washington  papers  yesterday,  Sim- 
day.  June  7.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
amazing  gamble  with  national  security 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pro- 
posed to  Congress. 

The  first  part  of  the  story  appeared 
In  the  Sunday  Star,  as  part  of  the  Star's 
interesting  Review  of  the  Week.  The 
writer  of  this  factual  summary  of  the 
prolonged  discussion  going  on  concern- 
ing the  Air  Force  budget  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  an  excellent  job  of  present- 
ing both  sides  of  the  story  fairly  and 
impartially. 

The  question.  In  simplest  terms.  Is  not 
how  much  money  should  be  appropriated 
for  the  Air  Force  or  how  many  wings 
should  the  Air  Force  have,  but:  How 
much  defense  do  we  need?  For  an  an- 
swer to  that  question,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  listened  to  the 
military  experts,  and  today  is  listening 
to  the  civilian  production  experts.  Put 
in  terms  most  easily  understood,  it  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  general  who  has  been  for 
6  years  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
against  the  opinion  of  the  civilian  who 
has  been  for  4  months  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Both  agree  that  there  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  strategic  situation. 
The  growing  strength  of  the  Soviet  air 
force  constitutes  a  real  threat  and  dan- 
ger to  the  free  world.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Wilson  presents  a  weak  and  con- 
fused case  for  a  smaller  United  States 
Air  Force  that  would  be  stronger  than 
the  143-wing  Air  Force  planned,  and 
General  Vandenberg  asserts  that,  if  the 
proposed  cut  is  made  in  the  Air  Force 
budget,  we  will  have  a  second-rate  Air 
Force,  whereas — 

This  country,  if  it  is  to  have  a  chance  for 
victory  in  any  major  war,  must  have  an  Air 
Force  that  is  second  to  none. 

In  the  end  Congress  must  decide  which 
expert  knows  best,  the  military  expert 
who  led  the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  the  war 
against  Germany  in  World  War  II,  or  the 
civilian  from  General  Motors. 

But  Congress,  in  choosing  between  the 
experts,  should  be  informed  on  certain 
factors  In  the  case  Secretary  of  Defense 
Wilson  is  making  out  for  his  reduced 
budget.  A  few  days  ago  one  of  my  col- 
leagues Inserted  in  the  Concrkssional 
Rncou  of  May  28,  an  ama?i1ng  story  of 
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the  part  played  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary cf  Defense,  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  new  budget  fig- 
ures. The  second  part  of  the  story  that 
was  unfolded  yesterday,  is  a  sequel  to 
the  report  on  Admiral  McNeil  already  in- 
serted in  the  Rxcoro  on  page  5783.  It 
appeared  in  Mr.  Drew  Pearson's  column 
In  the  Washington  Poet.  This  time  Mr. 
Pearson  has  not  published  Information 
ferreted  out  with  difBculty.  but  has  sim- 
ply published  the  truth  about  a  white 
paper  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  the  Secretary  and  shown  to 
newsmen  by  a  Department  of  Defense 
press  ofBcer.    In  Mr.  Pearson's  words: 

McNeil's  Utest  white  paper,  which  Wil- 
son keeps  at  his  fingertips  and  which  was 
passed  out  to  reporters  on  the  sly,  is  full 
o'  tricky  arithmetic  and  equivocal  phrases. 
Among  other  things,  it  states  flatly:  "Not  a 
combat  plane  for  combat  units  that  we  want 
win  be  taken  out  of  production  in  fiscal 
1954  or  fiscal  1BS6  due  to  lack  of  money." 

This  statement  is  flagrantly  misleading  and 
would  be  an  outright  xintruth,  except  for 
the  saving  phrase,  "that  we  want."  Pre- 
sumably. Wilson  doesn't  want  an  estimated 
6,000  combat  planes  that  bis  budget  will  cut 
out  of  the  original  143-wing  program. 

The  astonishing  thing  about  Mr.  Pear- 
son's revelation  is  that  it  so  completely 
substantiates  the  story  already  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  with  such 
restraint  in  comment  by  my  colleague. 
I  was  amazed  by  the  charges  I  read  then ; 
I  am  alarmed  by  this  substantiation  of 
them.  Not  Mr.  Wilson  but  Admiral  Mc- 
Neil is  apparently  running  the  Defense 
Department.  And  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  so  uninformed  on  the  budget  cuts 
he  has  himself  proposed  that  he  has  re- 
sorted to  the  trick  of  a  prompt  book  In 
order  to  give  answers  to  the  questions  he 
Is  asked — but  even  with  his  prompt  book 
he  has  left  a  shocking  impression  of 
vagueness  which.  I  trust,  his  testimony 
today  will  help  to  dissipate. 

The  third  part  of  the  story  to  which  I 
refer  also  appeared  In  Sunday's  Star.  It 
is  an  admirable  editorial  called  "The  Air 
Force  Story."  The  editorial  points  out 
that  the  situation — with  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Stacr  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  such  complete  disagreement — 
is  one  to  stir  misgivings  of  the  deepest 
sort  in  objective  observers.  As  the  edi- 
torial states: 

When  men  who  should  know  the  facts  best 
are  in  such  utter  disagreement  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts,  it  la  hard  for  the  lay- 
man to  know  what  to  believe. 

The  editorial  then  takes  the  altogether 
reasonable  attitude  that  in  this  situation, 
if  a  chance  has  to  be  taken,  it  would  seem 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  risk  error  on  the 
side  of  security. 

Heretofore,  we  have  always  had  time  to 
arm  after  war  starts.  But  we  wUl  never  have 
that  opportunity  again  *  *  *  So  we  are 
gambling,  really,  with  the  life  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  if  there  la  serious  doubt  that  the 
risk  is  warranted  it  otight  not  to  be  taken — 
certainly  not  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force  asks  for 
appropriations  to  build  an  Air  Force 
strong  enough  to  deter,  or  defeat,  attack 
by  Russian  long-range  bombers  canyiiig 
Russian-built   atooiic    bombs.    In   oar 


choice  between  two  opposing  points  of 
view  it  seems  not  merely  the  part  of  wis-» 
dom  but  the  part  of  patriotism  to  risiC 
error  on  the  side  of  security.  Certainly 
the  end  to  the  story  I  have  been  sum- 
marizing must  be:  "The  United  States 
will  be  defended  by  an  Air  Force  second 
to  none." 

We  have  no  other  alternative. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  three  parts  of  this  amazing 
story  from  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
and  Post  of  Simday,  June  7, 1953,  as  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Star's  Review  of  the  Week] 

DErxMSK 

Tb  the  average  Congressman  and  to  the 
man  In  the  street  143  wings  and  $16.8  bUlion 
are  meaningless  figures.  There  Is  no  way  of 
knowing,  by  examining  the  statistics,  whether 
143  Air  Force  wings  and  $16.8  billion  in  new 
Air  Force  appropriations  are  necessary  to 
defend  this  Nation,  or  Whether  120  wings 
and  $11.7  bUlion  would  do  the  Job. 

Yet  Congress  has  to  choose  between  the 
first  two  figures,  recommended  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  by  President  Truman,  or  the 
second  two,  recommended  by  President 
Elsenhower,  or  pick  its  own  figure. 

There  is  only  one  practical  thing  Con- 
gress can  do:  Rely  on  the  word  of  experts. 
What  do  the  men  say  whose  business  it  is  to 
know  how  much  air  strength  the  Nation 
needs  and  how  much  the  Nation  can  afford? 

CHOICE  or  SXFIKTB 

Last  week,  however.  Congress  found  it  even 
had  a  choice  of  experts. 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  production 
men;  Harold  B.  Talbott,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  President  Eisenhower,  himself  a 
former  military  man.  all  said  the  smaller 
figures  would  do.  But  Oen.  Hoyt  S.  Vanden- 
berg. retiring  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
Oen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  next  Air  Chief, 
insisted  the  larger  figures  were  necessary. 

Secretary  Wilson  was  the  primary  spokes- 
man for  the  lower  figures,  backed  up  by 
clarifications  from  other  Pentagon  officials. 
Oeneral  Vandenberg,  who  testified  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  last  week, 
led  the  opposition. 

Here  are  the  points  made  by  Secretary 
WUson  and  his  supporters  and  the  points 
made  by  Oeneral  Vandenberg. 

Wilson  said  there  was  "no  evidence  that 
the  threat  and  danger  to  the  free  world  had 
appreciably  lessened." 

Vandenberg  agreed.  "There  has  been  very 
little  change  In  the  strategic  situation.  There 
are  many  indications,  however,  that  Soviet 
military  strength,  and  particularly  Soviet 
air  strength,  has  Increased  tremendo\isly  In 
recent  years." 

Wilson  said  that  under  his  budget,  "Sub- 
stantially increased  combat  effectiveness  will 
be  achieved  through  continued  moderniza- 
tion of  equipment  and  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  combat  wings." 

Vandenberg  replied,  "The  strategic  air 
forces  will  lose  combat  wings,  the  tactical 
air  forces  will  lose  combat  wings,  and  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  those  units  which  sup- 
port the  combat  operations  of  the  Army." 

Wilson  said  that  "by  careful  balancing  of 
equipment,  facilities,  and  manpower,  im- 
proved military  strength  could  be  achieved 
on  a  common  front  without  spending  quite 
BO  much  money." 

Vandenberg  said,  "Reductions  In  training 
facilities,  units,  equipment,  and  personnel 
will  damage  the  quality  of  our  force  as  well 
as  reduce  its  size." 

Wilson  said  the  Air  Force  would  not  only 
have  the  new  appropriation  recommended 
but  would  also  have  $28.6  billion  in  unex- 
pended funds  "available"  to  it. 


Vandenberg  said.  "Of  the  $28.6  billion  car- 
ried over  from  previous  years,  $25.2  billion 
represents  actual  contracts  we  have  made; 
$3.3  billion  represents  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  items  already  planned  and  pro- 
gramed, for  which  no  contracts  have  yet 
been  let.  No  fiscal  Juggling  can  turn  It  into 
new  money." 

Pentagon  officials  said  money  would  be 
saved,  first,  by  cutting  "lead  time" — ^the 
period,  up  to  3  years,  from  the  order  date  to 
delivery  of  a  plane. 

Vandenberg  said  that  "In  the  discussion 
of  the  shorter  lead  times  that  can  now  be 
achieved  as  production  advances,  the  neces- 
sary lead  time  for  the  production  of  trained 
people  is  too  often  overlooked.** 

Pentagon  officials  said  money  would  be 
saved,  secondly,  by  building  1.150  fewer  sup- 
port aircraft  (troop  carriers,  helicopters, 
trainers,  etc.)  by  December  31. 1956,  than  had 
previously  been  planned. 

Vandenberg  said,  "So-called  supporting 
elements  cannot  be  sacrificed  without  crip- 
pling combat  strength." 

Pentagon  officials  said  that  in  the  same 
period,  however.  75  more  combat  aircraft 
would  be  built  than  had  been  planned  under 
the  Truman  143-wing  program,  giving  the 
country  120  fully  equipped,  combat-ready 
wings. 

Vandenberg  said,  "This  decision  to  pur- 
chase the  combat  aircraft  for  143  wings  in 
a  program  limited  to  120  wings  pl\u  the 
modernization  of  the  Air  National  Ouard 
and  Air  Reserve,  leaves  most  of  these  air- 
planes without  units,  people,  or  basee,  and 
the  only  alternative  is  to  Btore  them." 

Pentagon  officials  said  the  143-wing  goal 
coxild  not  have  been  reached  anyhow. 

Vandenberg  said  that  "6  months  ago 
*  *  *  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  we  ooxild 
attain  143  modern  wings  before  December 
1956,"  but  the  subsequent  changes  in  gocUs — 
ordered  by  Republicans — now  made  that 
deadline  impoesible  to  meet. 

Wilson  siunmed  up  the  administration's 
case  In  this  way:  "The  objective  of  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  to  create  more  effective 
defense  strength  for  less  money." 

Vandenberg  sununed  up  the  Air  Force's 
case:  "This  country,  if  it  is  to  have  a  chance 
for  victory  in  any  major  war.  must  have  an 
Air  Force  that  Is  second  to  none." 

Thi  Washinoton  Mkbkt-Oo-Roumd 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

CUTTIMO  AIM,  rOBCB 

Defense  Secretary  Wilson  Is  so  anxious  to 
sell  his  Air  Force  cuts  to  the  public  that  he 
Invited  Pentagon  newsmen  to  lunch  the  other 
day  and  pumped  them  full  of  backgroimd 
information. 

Whenever  he  got  stuck  for  an  answer,  he 
pulled  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
refreshed  his  memory.  Curious  newsmen 
finally  asked  to  see  this  mysterious  document, 
which  was  later  slipped  to  them  by  press 
officer  Herschel  Schooley.  He  warned,  how- 
ever, not  to  quote  from  It  and  above  all, 
not  to  show  It  to  the  Air  Force. 

It  tiimed  out  that  the  document  was  pre- 
pared for  Wilson  by  his  budget  officer.  WUford 
McNeil,  who  also  had  the  Job  of  Justifying 
former  Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson's 
drastic  economy  program.  This  was  the  pro- 
gram that  left  the  armed  services  woefully 
unprepared  for  the  Korean  outbreak. 

McNeil's  latest  "white  paper."  which  Wil- 
son keeps  at  his  fingertips  and  which  was 
passed  out  to  reporters  on  the  sly,  is  full  of 
tricky  arithmetic  and  equivocal  phrases. 
Among  other  things.  It  states  flatly:  "Not  a 
combat  plane  for  combat  units  that  we  want 
will  be  taken  out  of  production  in  fiscal  1954 
or  fiscal  1955  due  to  lack  of  money." 

This  statement  is  flagrantly  misleading 
and  would  be  an  outright  untruth,  except  for 
the  saving  phrase,  "that  we  want."  ^Pre- 
sumably WUson  doesn't  want  an  estimated 
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8,000  combat  planes  tbat  bis  budget  wfll  cut 
out  of  the  ortgtnal  143-wliig  program. 

Wilson  also  argues  that  adjustments  have 
been  made  tn  support-type  aircraft,  which 
Includes  trainers,  transports,  helicopters, 
and  liaison  aircraft,  resulting  In  a  reduction 
of  about  1.150.  He  neglects  to  mention 
that  the  canceled -out  trainers  Include  ISO 
B-4TS,  which  are  definitely  combat  aircraft. 
Curtailing  150  B-47  trainers  simply  means 
the  Air  Force  will  have  to  take  150  other 
B-4Ts  out  of  combat  status  to  use  for  train- 
ing. 

The  gist  of  the  Wilson  document  Is  that 
the  Air  Force  will  actually  come  out  stronger 
tinder  hla  budget.  This  led  one  Air  P^jrce 
officer  to  snort:  "If  Wilson  can  make  the 
Air  Force  stronger  by  cutting  five  billion  out 
ot  the  budget,  maybe  be  shoxild  crrt  the 
budget  10  billion  and  make  the  Air  Force 
twice  as  strong." 

(From  the  Sunday  Star] 

Aa  Foacs  Sroar 

Wltli  the  completion  of  General  Vanden- 

bo^s   testimony    before   a  Senate    military 

appropriations  suboommittee,   the  case  for 

more  abrpower  presumably  has  been  made. 

It  is  a  ease  which,  if  not  whMly  convincing, 
should  certainly  stir  misgivings  in  the  minds 
of  the  moot  complacent  economy  advocates. 
For  General  Vandenberg,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  has  said  in  substance  that  the  te 
Mllkm  cut  In  the  air  budget,  plus  re- 
■trtctlons  Imposed  on  his  command,  will  re- 
sult tn  leaving  this  country  with  a  second 
best  Air  Force — an  Air  Force  tiiat  will  be 
behind  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has 
also  testifl«d  that  the  Russian  Air  Force 
has  both  defensive  and  offensive  capcKlty 
and  that  It  is  a  serknis  threat  to  the  secwlty 
of  the  United  States.  Reinforcing  this  Is 
General  Vandenberg's  earlier  statement  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  In  March,  warned 
Defense  Secretary  Wilson  that  any  reduc- 
tion In  the  planned  143-wing  Air  Force 
would  increase  the  risk  to  our  national  se- 
enrlty  beyond  the  dictates  of  national  pru- 
dence. 

Against  this  stand  Mr.  Wilson's  repeated 
contentions  that  the  budget  cut  Is  not  a 
threat  to  our  air  strength  and  President 
Elsenhower's  assurance  that  no  undue  rtak 
Is  being  taken  with  the  seciirlty  of  the 
MaUon. 

When  men  who  should  know  the  facts  best 
•re  in  such  utter  disagreement  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts.  It  is  hard  for  the 
layman  to  know  what  to  believe.  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  his  aides  are  scheduled  to  appear 
before  the  committee  tomorrow,  and  it  may 
be  that  dose  questioning  will  bring  some 
clarification  of  a  highly  confused  pictiu^. 
If  It  cannot  be  clartfled,  however,  and  If  a 
chance  has  to  be  taken.  It  would  seem  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  rlak  error  on  the  side  of 
security. 

The  Star  does  not  believe  that  General 
Vandenberg  and  the  other  military  leaders 
Who  share  his  views  are  actuated  by  any- 
thing except  the  highest  motives.  The  sug- 
gestion that  they  have  some  selfish  purpose 
in  mind  la  discreditable — not  to  the  military 
leaders  but  to  those  who  advance  It.  These 
military  men  have  devoted  their  professional 
careers  to  safeguarding  the  seciirlty  of  this 
country  and  they  should  know  what  Is  re- 
quired to  Insure  oxir  security  as  well.  If  not 
better,  than  clvUian  officials.  When  they  say, 
and  seem  to  be  virtually  unanlmoios  In  be- 
lieving, that  Imprudent  risks  are  being  taken 
In  the  name  of  economy,  that  advice  merits 
not  only  respect,  but  also  the  most  soul- 
searching  consideration  that  can  be  given. 
Far  the  risk  that  Is  being  taken  Is  new  to 
our  experience.  Heretofore,  we  have  always 
had  time  to  arm  after  war  starts.  But  we 
will  never  have  that  opportunity  again.  The 
Russians  soon  will  be  capable  of  launching 
war  with  an  atomic  attack — an  attack  which 
probably  would  overwhelm  us  tt  we  were  not 


read''  when  tt  came.    8o  we  are  gambltng, 
with  tlM  Bf c  of  Oils  Katlon.  and  If 
Is  aarions  doubt  that  the  risk  Is  war- 
it  ought  not  to  be  taken — certainly 
ror  the  sake  of  saving  a  few   bllUon 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  lOCHIOAIf 

ml'lUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'llVBS 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Hit.  O'BRIEN  of  lUchi^n.  Mr. 
Spe«er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marts,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Detroit  Labor  News,  De- 
troit! Mich..  June  4.  1953: 

PosT^i.     WoaKCBS — Nbws    or    IirratEST    to 
BaAMCH  1  Asro  IjOCai.  305 

Mit  opo*  Lvrta  TO  PosncASTxa  ckmbkai. 


Delr  Sik:  I  have  Just  read  a  Washington 
news  etter  quoting  you  as  saying  "that  pay 
raisa  given  clerks  and  carriers  since  1925 
have  exceeded  the  cost  of  living  index"  and 
that  you  are  not  now  considering  a  pay 
raise  for  postal  workers. 

If  liat  is  so,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  then 
then  is  something  wrong  with  the  coet-of- 
llvini :  index. 

I  1  ave  only  been  In  the  post  office  slnee 
1041  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  where 
my  I  alary  has  kept  up  with  rising  costs. 
Start  ing  pay  was  $1,700  in  IMl.  It  Is  now 
13,270. 

the  meantime,  the  Chevrolet  automo- 
irhlch  you  are  so  often  associated  with, 
i  one  from  about  $900  In  1941  to  nearly 
now. 

1  living  In  a  house  that  sold  for  be- 

$5,000  and  $6,000  In  1941,  but  which 

lelis  for  about  $14,000  or  $15,000. 

qouid   use  othor  Items  in  comparison, 

that  are  probably  not  shown  in  the 

I  tf -living  index. 

wife,  who  has  to  make  ends  meet  for 
little  family  of  five,  could  probably  give 
better  picture.  She  can  tell  you.  for 
how  last  month  we  received  notice 
Increase  in  our  hospitalization,  some- 
nujst  other  workers  have  paid  by  t^^ir 
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Recently  gasoline  prices  took  a  Jump  in 
this  oity  of  almost  2  cents  a  gallon.  Bus 
and  <  ther  transportation  prices  have  risen. 
Our  utility  bills  are  higher. 

Thi  n.  rarely  does  a  day  go  by  that  the 
news]  lapers  do  not  proclaim  that  there  has 
been  an  Increase  in  wages  for  workers  in 
other  lines  of  work.  Every  time  some<xie 
gets  i  pay  boost,  prices  rise  all  over  on  other 
prodv  cts, 
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last  pay  raise  was  granted  in   1951, 
1  ostmaster   General.     At   the   time   we 
I  ranted  a  $400  increase,  although  at  the 
time  Congress  was  provided  with  facts 
1  giues  that  actually  we  needed  nearly 
to  keep  up  with  rising  costs, 
wonder  why  morale  is  so  low  in  the 
c  fflce?    Why  there  is  such  a  rapid  tum- 
3f   employees?     An  ordinary   sweeper. 
d  oesn't  have  to  worry  about  complicated 
-     schemes,  or  who  doesnt  have  to  tote 
of  mail  up  and  down  steps  all  day 
;an  earn  far  more  on  a  day  Job  in  any 
big  city's  factories.     Why  should  he 
Job  in  the  post  office,  where  advance- 
is  slow,  if  not   impossible,   where   he 
1  or  his  own  pension  at  a  rate  of  8  per- 
year,  and  then  has  to  watch  his  fam- 
:le  through  while  his  neighbors  en- 
of  the  comforts  of  llfet 
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I  think,  Mr.  Summerfleld,  you  should  ex- 
amine  otir   economic   plight   a  Httle    more 
closely  before  going  on  record  as  saying  that 
we  are  not  in  need  of  a  pay  raise. 
Respectfully  :  ours. 

A  Post  Omcx  CLkxk. 


Post  Office  Qcriu  Qvettionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  mwMiaotA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  .leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RkcObd,  I 
would  like  to  include  a  letter  which  in 
my  opinion  merits  the  attention  and  fa- 
vorable action  of  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee but  likewise  the  thoughtful  and 
friendly  attention  of  every  Member  of 
the  House. 

This  letter  comes  to  me  from  the  Post 
Office  Clerks,  Local  No.  125,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

JuHx  4.  i0flS. 
Hon.  Rot  W.  Wm. 

Old  Bouae  Office  Building, 

W»»h.i7i^on,  D.  C. 

Dux  Rot:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
survey  results  taken  among  the  Minneapolis 
postal  clerks.  We  are  using  It  for  a  two- 
fold purp>ose,  first  to  be  used  as  a  true  and 
factual  picture  of  the  collective  plight,  finan- 
cially, of  the  postal  clerk,  and  second,  to 
arouse  and  brinig  to  the  attention  of  our  own 
postal  clerks  the  striiggle  for  existence  as  tt 
affects  the  other  clerk  he  is  working  along- 
side of. 

We  have  so  many  clerks  who  are  so  tised  to 
their  wives  working  or  themselves  holding 
outside  work  that  they  forget  when  It  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  support  his  family  oo 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  alone. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hallbeck  that  we 
make  this  survey  among  our  employees  and 
that  when  completed,  that  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  this  survey  and  our  hope  that  you  would 
use  your  good  office  to  insert  it  tn  the  Con- 

GBXSSIONAI.    RaCOBS. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  past  favors  and 
we  postal  clerks  are  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing you  when  you  come  back  to  Minneapolis 
this  summer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  O.  Mttrlt. 
htgialative  Chairman, 
Poatal  Clerks,  Local  12S. 

Following  is  the  survey  referred  to  above 
by  our  clerks: 

HATiowai,  rcnzKATioif  or  post  omcx  ci.xmts 

BCOMOMT    SmiVKT 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  clerks  an- 
swered this  questionnaire — all  branches  of 
the  office  canvassed. 

The  Information  obtained  from  answering 
the  following  questionnaire  wUl  be  used  by 
your  legislative  conunlttee  in  our  effort  to 
obtain  a  much  needed  salary  increase.  Ob- 
viously yoiu-  answers  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  acciirate.  No  slgnatin-e  Is  required. 
Turn  in  your  completed  questionnaire  to  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  local  who  in  turn  will 
forward  them  to  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  local  for  a  compilation  of  the  facts. 
Do  It  immediately.      Time  Is  of  the  essence. 

Do  you  have  a  part-time  Job  In  addition  to 
your  postal  Job?     Tes.  152. 

Do  you  have  a  full-time  Job  In  addition  to 
your  postal  Job?     Yes.  4. 

Does  your  wife  work?    Yes,  140. 
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How  many  in  your  family?    Average:  8.49. 

What  is  your  total  debt  (not  including 
home  mortgage)  ?    Average,  $663.50. 

Have  your  debts  Increased  during  the  past 
year?     Yes,  282. 

Have  yoiu-  debts  decreased  during  the  past 
year?     Yes,  26. 

Have  you  borrowed  on  yoinr  Insurance  poU 
Icles?    Yea,  70. 

Have  you  had  to  borrow  from  any  source 
to  help  pay  bills?     Yes.  222. 

Have  you  bought  a  new  automobile  during 
the  past  2  years?     Yes.  45. 

Thirty  of  those  answering  yes  to  last  ques- 
tion either  had  wives  working  or  outside 
Jobs. 

Local  128,  NinPOC,  MnrMXArous.  Mnrif. 


Caiuduuis  Disagre*  Whk  tlie  Oft-Re- 
peated ArfnmeBts  of  the  Advocates  of 
tke  SL  LawrcM*  Seaway  Tkat  Ualess 
We  Job  k  ConstnictiBf  It  We  Will  Be 
at  the  Mercy  of  Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  ^UrNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBa 
Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
April  22.  1953,  issue  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  there  appeared  an  article 
by  Frank  Flaherty,  Canadian  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
which  reflects  the  current  attitude  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  just 
as  it  has  been  stated  during  recent 
months. 

The  article  shows  that  Uie  Canadians 
are  completely  at  odds  with  arguments 
which  American  waterway  proponents 
have  been  making:  that  unless  we  get  a 
voice  in  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  we  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  Canada.  Three  high 
Canadian  ofBclals  have  recently  taken 
pains  to  point  out  that  Canada  has 
owned  and  operated  the  waterway  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  Lake 
Erie  for  200  years,  that  we  have  never 
suffered  any  unfair  treatment  and  that 
we  are  fully  protected  In  the  future,  not 
only  by  treaty,  but  through  our  virtual 
control  of  the  channels  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

These  officials  have  made  it  plain  that 
the  activities  of  American  waterway  pro- 
ponents in  Congress  are  displeasing; 
that  all  they  want  from  us  is  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  question  of  what  agency  in 
this  country  will  join  with  Ontario  in 
the  building  of  the  powerplant  in  the 
Rapids. 

This  is  a  legal  matter  now  pending 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  will  be  decided  in  a  legal  way.  Con- 
siderable pressure  is  being  applied  to 
have  the  Commission  authorize  New 
York  State  to  Join  with  Ontario  in  the 
building  of  this  plant.  The  Commission 
is  a  quasi-judicial  agency  and  imder  the 
law  creating  it.  an  independent  agency. 

Anyway,  there  is  no  possible  Justifica- 
tion for  St.  Lawrence  legislation  pending 
in  Congress.  There  is  every  indication  it 
would  be  unacceptable  to  Canada. 


Prime  JiCnister  St.  Laurent  on  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Washington  emphasized 
that  all  his  Government  wants  is  agree- 
ment on  the  powerplant. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of 
Congress.  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  the 
article  by  Prank  Flaherty,  titled  "Canada 
Fears  Revived  United  States  Interest  in 
Seaway : " 

Canada  Peabs  Rivivxd  Umitxd  States  Intvicst 

IN  Seaway 

(By  Frank  Flaherty) 

Ottawa,  Canada. — Canadian  friends  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  no  longer  see 
eye  to  eye  with  Its  American  proponents. 

In  fact,  they  fear  the  revived  United  States 
Interest  so  much  Trade  Minister  Clarence 
Howe  has  had  to  come  up  with  pointed  argu- 
ments for  Canada  to  go  it  alone. 

Not  so  long  ago,  when  the  idea  of  American 
participation  was  popular  here,  proseaway 
Members  of  Congrecs  were  rated  as  enlight- 
ened. Intelligent  statesmen. 

Those  who  fought  it  were  considered  either 
shortsighted,  or  toc^  of  vested  Interests. 

Now  Canada's  official  attitude,  largely  one 
that  cuts  across  party  lines,  is  that  the  Job 
should  be  done  quickly — and  that  the  only 
way  Is  for  Canada  to  do  it  alone. 

POINT  or  DIVIBIOM 

So,  when  weU-lntentloned  Congressmen 
try  to  revive  seaway  interest  In  Washington, 
Canadians  are  alarmed. 

Speclflcally  there's  one  point  on  which 
opinion  between  seaway  advocates  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  to  tend  to  divide.  Trade 
Minister  Howe  enlarged  on  it  In  his  recent 
speech  before  a  Town  Hall  audience  In  New 
York. 

And  that  Is  the  assertion  that  United 
States  Interests  would  be  harmed  if  Canada 
built  and  operated  the  seaway.  This  view 
appeared  to  be  shared  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, or  BO  Canadians'  thought,  when  in  his 
first  seaway  comment  he  said  he'd  hate  to 
see  Canada  do  it  alone. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  United  States 
participates,  in  the  construction  of  a  canal 
around  the  International  Rapids  section,  two 
oUier  major  seaway  Unks  wlU  be  in  Canadian 
control. 

If  OaX  CANALS  NXXDCD 

This  International  Rapids  section  is  above 
the  towns  of  Cornwall  in  Ontario  and  Mas- 
sena  in  New  York.  But  the  Welland  Canal 
which  bypasses  Niagara  Falls  was  built  by 
Canada  years  ago  and  is  under  Canadian 
control. 

Below  Cornwall-Massena  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  in  Canadian  territory  and  other  canals 
have  to  be  built.  Likewise  under  Canadian 
controL 

Seaway  rights  of  American  and  other  fm- 
eign  shipping  are  governed  by  treaty  which 
applies  to  the  present  Canadian  canal  S3mtem. 
They're  the  same  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by 
Canadian  shipping.  American  participation 
in  control  over  one  link  in  the  seaway  would 
in  the  Canadian  view,  add  nothing  to  the 
protection  of  American  Interests. 


Storafe  for  the  1953  Graia  Crop 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFREY  P.  HILLELSON 

or  iCBSOoai 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 
Mr.  HILLELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
harvest  of  this  year's  crop  has  already 


commenced,  and  soon  It  will  have  im>- 
gressed  northward  into  the  great  grain- 
producing  area  of  western  Missouri  and 
Blansas.  To  insure  our  farmers  a  fair 
return,  we  have  established  a  price-sup- 
port program.  In  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  plan,  a  loan  is  necessary; 
and  this  in  turn  makes  it  necessary  for 
some  farmers  to  store  their  grain. 

In  western  Missouri  and  Kansas,  the 
heart  of  the  Grain  Belt,  many  small 
farmers  can  find  no  place  to  safely  store 
their  grain  because  grain  previously 
stored  under  the  price-support  program 
has  not  been  removed.  This  condition 
exists  even  though  it  has  been  apparent 
for  some  time  that  the  space  occupied  by 
crops  of  prior  years  would  be  necessary 
for  the  1953  production. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  In  view  of  the 
Importance  of  carrying  out  the  intent  of 
Congress.  I  have  written  the  following 
letter  and  asked  that  it  be  set  forth  in 
this  Record  : 

CoNGSESs  or  THX  Unitsd  States, 

House  or  Rkpkesentatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  4,  1953. 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Gosdon, 

Administrator,  Prodv,ction  and  Mar-' 
keting  Adminixtration.  Department 
of   Agriculture.    Washington,   D.   C. 

Deas  Ma.  Gordon:  This  confirms  my  tele- 
phone conversation  with  you  as  of  June  3, 
1963. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  protest 
the  lack  of  storage  facilities  for  grain  that 
wiU  be  harvested  during  the  next  few  weeks 
in  my  area.  The  lack  of  storage  facilities  cre- 
ates n  decided  hardship  for  the  smaU  farm- 
ers in  that  they  have  no  place  to  store  their 
grain  either  on  their  farm  or  in  commercial 
elevators.  This  prevents  their  obtaining  a 
loan  In  order  to  secure  the  maximum  bene- 
fits offered  under  our  agricultural  program. 
In  other  words,  they  find  it  necessary  to 
sell  their  grain  on  the  market  for  the  market 
price  thus  losing  the  difference  between  the 
guaranteed  price  and  the  market  price. 

This  problem  has  been  known  for  several 
months  and  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Kansas  City  office  until  Just  recently. 
In  my  conversation  recently  with  Mr.  Don 
Smith,  head  of  the  PMA  in  Kansas  City,  he 
stated  that  It  was  Just  one  of  those  things. 
I  feel  that  our  small  farmers  are  entitled  to 
the  same  benefits  that  others  who  can  se- 
cure storage  facilities  are  entitled. 

I  earnestly  urge  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  secure  additional  storage  space  so  that 
the  small  farmer  does  not  lose  on  his  grain 
production. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

JOTBKr  RnXSLSON, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Theodore  Roosevck  Wcdc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  | 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  always  made  a  good  deal 
of  our  war  Presidents.  They  have  richly 
deserved  the  honors  the  American  people 
have  bestowed  on  them,  for  they  have 
carried  terrifying  burdens  of  responsi- 
bility  and   anxiety.    But  enough  has 
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sever  been  said  about  our  peace  Presi- 
dents, those  who  were  smart  enough  to 
avoid  wars,  farseeing  enough  to  catch 
the  menace  while  it  was  still  small 
enough  to  handle  by  diplomacy  and  be- 
fore it  got  so  big  that  only  millions  of 
American  boys  in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force  could  deal  with  it. 

There  was  plenty  of  dynamite  lying 
around  in  the  world  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  Presidents  It  blew  up  in 
our  faces  5  years  after  he  left  the  White 
House.  It  did  not  blow  up  while  he  was 
there  for  two  reasons:  He  kept  the  Navy 
in  fighting  trim  and  he  went  around 
snuffing  out  sizzling  fuses.  Twice  dur- 
ing his  administration  be  intervened  by 
diplomacy  In  Europe,  once  to  ease  the 
tension  and  the  danger  of  war.  between 
Germany  and  France,  and  once  to  keep 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  from  becoming 
a  world  war.  When  Japan  got  uppity 
in  1907,  threatening  war,  the  great 
Teddy  sent  the  American  battleship 
fleet  around  the  world  to  give  the  Jap- 
anese statesmen  a  little  vlsiial  education. 
It  worked.    There  was  no  war. 

So  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  Theodore 
Rooaevelt  Week  in  June  and  take  time 
off  to  think  about  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
peace  President 


TW  Tax  bsoe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
ZH  THB  HOCSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVBS 

Monday.  Jun«  8,  1953 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
paper article  printed  below  appeared  in 
the  Akron  Beacon-Journal  on  June  1 
and  should  be  noted  by  those  who  be- 
lieve the  tax  issue  is  a  major  one  facing 
our  country  today  : 

INTUUCHT  IM  Tax  Issttes  Ek.H>HT  Hebx 
(By  Mllt  Freudenhelm) 

WASHUfGTQN. — Only  a  handful  ot  Sununlt 
County  residents  care  3  cents  worth  about 
Influencing  Congress  on  the  tax  Issue,  but 
those  who  do  care  have  given  the  matter 
carefxil  thought. 

At  least  that's  the  Impression  gained  from 
returns  on  a  ballot  Representative  Atres 
sent  to  12,000  constituents  who  had  signed 
•  petition  on  the  same  subject. 

Only  460  took  the  trouble  to  mall  Atxes  a 
reply.  However,  these  sent  along  hundreds 
of  notes  and  letters  indicating  their  Interest. 

The  response  Just  under  4  percent  was 
disappointing,  Atrks  commented.  "But  I 
was  impressed  at  the  large  number  of  let- 
ters. Results  of  the  poll  will  be  most  helpful 
to  me." 

Given  a  choice  of  2  answers,  265  voted 
•T^es.  I  believe  a  tax  reduction  bill  should  be 
pasaed  even  though  the  budget  Is  not  bal- 
anced."   The  other  195  said  "No." 

Answering  the  second  question,  the  totals 
re-versed,  with  195  saying  "Tes,  I  beUeve  the 
budget  should  be  balanced  before  a  tax  re- 
duction bin  is  passed."  and  265  saying  "No" 
to  that  one. 

The  original  petlUon  circulated  In  the 
Akron  area  asked  '  that  our  Senators  aiul 
Representatives  in  Congress  be  lurged  to 
strongly  support  legislation  which  will  re- 
duce these  tax  btn^ens." 

Atbbb  then  sent  the  12,000  signers  a  state- 
ment that  "economy   in  government  la   a 
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street"  and  asked  if  they  wanted  to 
taxes  first  or  were  willing  to  wait  until 
tradget  Is  balanced. 

of  the  comments  he  got: 
cant  balance  my  budget,"  wrote  a  man 
favored  cutting  taxes  first. 
Abotber  said  he   was  for  balancing   the 
budget  first,  "providing  you  men  in  Wash- 
ing on  really  mean  biisiness  and  cut  out  all 
waste  and  nonsense." 
8  pay,  pay,  and  pay,"  wrote  a  south 
woman  favoring  a  cut.    "As  one  Meth- 
odl^  to  another,  I  pray  about  this,"  wrote  a 
Copiley  woman  who  favored  balancing  the 
first. 
,  Lnd  we  think  a  lot  of  free  trips  for  Sena- 
should  be  avoided,"  said  fovu  members 
North  Hill  family. 

Kenmore  couple  wrote,  "We  are  married 
iears  and  have  learned  to  live  within  our 
bud  ;et  long  ago."  They  favored  cutting 
ta»  8  first. 


Re^Aicatuif  a  Nation  in  Virtnes  of  Poor 
Rkkard  It  Loof,  Slow  Task 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

llON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  NOKTH  OUtOLZN a 

X  r  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB^NTATIVXS 

Mondav.  June  8.  1953 

fT.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
the  Charlotte  Observer  is  one 
tie  outstanding  newspapers  of  this 
Ion.  It  is  noted  for  its  independence 
refusal  to  follow  any  party  line.  It 
^Iways  free  with  its  criticism  where 
cism  is  due,  regardless  of  which  party 
power.  It  is  equally  free  in  giving 
whenever  praise  is  justified. 
ecently  the  Charlotte  Observer  pub- 
lisfaied  an  editorial  entitled  "Reeducating 
a  ration  in  Virtues  of  Poor  Richard  Is 
Lob  g.  Slow  Task. "  This  editorial  should 
be  lequired  reading  for  all  who  are  in- 
tere  sted  in  Government  trends  and  fiscal 
policy.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mai  ks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro.  I 
Include  that  editorial  and  express  the 
hop  i  that  It  will  receive  the  careful  con- 
side  ration  it  deserves: 

RZXllUCATING    A    NATION    IN    VntTDES    Or    FOOS 

RiCHAao  Is  Long,  Slow  Task 

Tl  le  greatest  encouragement  from  the 
bud)  ;et-c\rttlng  efforts  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
min stratlon  is  derived,  not  so  much  from 
the  x>ncrete  results  achieved  so  far  as  from 
thejchange  In  thinking  that  la  clearly  evl- 
denl  in  Washington. 

Aiter  20  years  of  indoctrination  In  the 
philiisophy  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
the  [Iver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  that 
its  'esoiurces  are  inexhaustible,  and  that 
somiihow  it  is  somebody  else  and  not  our- 
selves who  is  paying  for  what  we  get  from 
that  dispenser  of  largesse,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pect !d  that  a  complete  reversal  of  that  trend 
of  tl  ought  can  be  achieved  in  a  few  months, 
or  ei  en  in  a  few  years. 

M  llions  of  our  people  have  grown  from 
chll(  hood  to  adulthood  under  that  philoso- 
phy 3f  taking  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  A 
grea  ;  number  of  officials  and  civil  servants 
In  V  'ashlngton  have  had  their  whole  exp>e- 
rien(  e  under  the  illogical  tenet  that  the  pub- 
lic d  ;bt  makes  no  difference,  because  we  owe 
it  tc  ourselves:  that  the  more  the  Govem- 
men  ;  spends  the  more  prosperous  everybody 
will  be;  that  one  of  the  legitimate  uses  of 
pub]  !c  funds  Is  to  perpetuate  one's  own  party 
In  p  iwer. 


Those  millions  who  have  known  nothing 
else  will  have  to  be  reeducated  in  the  pru- 
dence of  Poor  Richard.  It  cannot  be  done 
overnight.  But  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion has  made  astonishing  progress  in  that 
direction  In  the  few  months  it  has  been  in 
office.  Almost  every  day's  news  brings  word 
ot  new  efforts  on  the  part  of  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  in  Congress  to  reduce 
the  most  disgracefully  padded  budget  that 
the  profligate  Truman  spenders  ever  drew  up. 

We  sometimes  suspect  that  this  budget 
was  made  deliberately  unmanageable  in 
order  to  leave  a  knotty  problem  on  the  door- 
step of  the  new  administration.  But  almost 
everyday  we  hear  that  some  hundreds  of 
drones  are  dropped  from  the  payroU  ot  this 
bureau  and  a  thousand  or  two  from  that. 
Pet  projects  are  being  eliminated  despite  the 
howls  of  anguish  from  those  who  stood  to 
gain  by  them.  Unspendable  billions  are  cut 
from  military  funds  in  the  face  of  a  well  or- 
ganized clamor  that  we  are  putting  dollars 
above  national  safety. 

We  stlU  have  with  ua,  however,  and  always 
^all  have  those  who  believe  in  economy  for 
everybody  else  but  themselves.  They  can 
make  out  a  case  that  the  Podunk  Creek  dam 
Is  vital  to  the  whole  Nation  and  essential  to 
Its  defense.  Somehow  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try never  before  heard  of  Podunk  Creek  and 
its  indispensable  dam,  and  if  it  never  hears 
of  it  again,  it  will  not  know  the  difference. 
But  the  Podunk  Congressman  la  yelling 
murder. 

The  technique  of  such  people  to  the  smear. 
Unless  we  set  aside  a  big  fund  for  the  bio- 
logical study  of  cheese  mites,  we  are  taking 
food  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes.  Take  a 
penny  away  troxn  the  Air  Force  and  we  are 
glambllng  with  the  safety  of  the  country, 
even  though  President  Elsenhower  has 
painstakingly  speUed  out  that  reduction  in 
\inspendable  funds  does  not  mean  reduction 
in  the  niunber  of  wings  we  can  actually  pot 
In  combat. 

But  the  safety  of  the  country  depends  as 
much — !f  not  more— on  its  economic  health 
as  on  the  number  of  air  wings  on  paper. 
Those  who  are  backing  Elsenhower  have  In 
mind  that  economic  health.  If  they  are  not 
hamstrung  by  the  apostles  of  waste,  they 
wlU  give  us  a  reduced  budget  and  a  cut  In 
taxes  concurrently.  The  two  should  and 
must  go  together. 

Toward  that  end  Representative  Tabie  and 
his  Appropriations  Committee  are  working 
diligently.  They  have  taken  an  even  strong- 
er position  than  the  President  on  economy, 
and  they  should  have  general  support  in  an 
arduous  and  thankless  task  on  which  they 
have  spent  wetu-y  days  and  nights. 

There  is  a  new  atmosphere  in  Washington, 
a  changed  attitude,  that  will,  given  time, 
make  our  country  strong  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  It  Is  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ment we  have  seen  in  a  score  of  years. 


Adolph  Joseph  Sabath 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or  iLLiiroxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1953 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  ot 
Hon.  AooLFH  JosxPH  Sabath.  late  a  Repre- 
aentative  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt 
was  with  great  sorrow  that  I  received 
news  last  November  of  the  death  of  my 
friend,  Adolpr  Joseph  Sabath.  While  It 
was  not  unexpected,  the  realization  that 
his  ever-cheerful  salutation  and  ready 
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smfle  would  greet  me  no  more,  filled  my 
heart  with  sadness.  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  him  just  prior  to  my  service  as 
a  Member  of  the  74th  Congress.  His 
career  was  interesting  and  inspiratiouaL 
His  early  struggles  as  an  immigrant  boy; 
his  determination  to  become  a  lawyer; 
his  success  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench; 
his  long  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  keen  interest  in  legislation 
relative  to  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  were  experiences  in  his  lile 
that  fitly  prepared  him  (or  the  distin- 
guished responsibility  which  he  exer- 
cised for  so  many  years  as  chairman  of 
the  important  Committee  on  Rules  in 
this  House.  He  carefully  studied  the 
legislation  considered  by  his  committee 
and  never  hesitated  to  express  his  views 
thereon  both  in  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  His  utter  fear- 
lessness in  taking  definite  positions  in 
all  controversial  issues,  endeared  him  to 
his  constituents  who  elected  and  re- 
elected him  24  times.  Adolph  Sabath 
will  be  warmly  remembered  for  many 
years  to  come,  both  In  this  body  and  his 
beloved  Chicago. 


The  Vocation  of  Teaching:  Old  Lctsou 
for  a  New  Afe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  mw  ToaK 

ZH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPREBEMTAT1VB3 

Monday.  Jtme  8.  1953 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  BCr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoao,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address: 

Members  of  the  class  of  1953,  your  parents, 
and  friends,  the  faculty  and  triistees  of  the 
Mew  Paltz  State  Teachers  College,  heartiest 
congratulations  to  you. 

If  all  the  challenges  being  laid  down  to 
graduating  classes  this  June  were  stretched 
end  to  end  they  would  circle  the  earth  sev- 
eral times.  And  to  all  these  challenges  there 
will  be  a  cunous  sameness.  Graduates  wUl 
be  warned  that  these  are  troubled  times — 
but  they  will  also  be  assured  that  times  of 
trouble  are  times  of  supreme  opportunity. 

This  set  pattern  for  commencement  ad- 
dresses to  no  doubt  a  reflection  of  human 
frailty:  It  bet(Aens  the  flnlte  imagination 
of  those  who  make  commencement  speeches. 
Yet  I  wonder  if  It  does  not  cut  deeper  than 
this.  Perhaps  the  speeches  always  sound  the 
same  because  the  fundamental  problems 
which  graduates  face  are  always  the  same — 
whether  in  ancient  Greece,  renaissance  Italy, 
or  in  today's  America. 

At  first  glance  this  seems  dubtoua.  We 
are  told,  after  aU,  that  this  is  the  atomic 
age.  Man  has  annihilated  time  and  space 
so  successfully  that  he  now  threatens  to 
annihilate  himself.  Thanks  to  the  careen- 
ing advances  of  science  and  technology,  we 
can  now  catch  the  first  faint  outlines  of 
the  world  in  which  widespread  poverty  will 
be  in  stubborn  retreat.  The  kerosene  lamp 
has  yielded  to  the  electric  light;  the  hone 
and  buggy  to  the  automatic  shift  and  power 
steering.  In  labor-saving  devices,  in  things 
material,  tbU  qjXKh  to  without  htotoric 
parallel. 

Yet,  leaving  aside  these  external  hall- 
marks of  an  age,  otir  preblems  and  dilenunas 
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are  similar,  extraardlaarUj  almflar,  to  thoM 
confronting  our  fathers  and  their  fathers. 
Pew  of  us  wUl  be  directly  concerned  with 
tnrlng  to  ward  off  atomic  war:  most  of  tu 
will  spend  our  dajrs  doing  the  same  things 
people  have  always  done.  We  will  face  the 
thousand  and  one  work-a-day  challenges 
men  and  women  have  always  faced — finding 
a  Job  in  which  we  take  satisfaction:  learn- 
ing to  Uve  richly  and  more  harmoniously 
with  cnxt  husbands  and  wives  iCnd  famillea 
and  neighbors:  tryhig  to  be  a  Uttle  better 
person  today  than  we  were  yesterday. 

Some  will  malnuin  that  the  threat  at  So- 
viet imperialism  is  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
distinguish  this  age  from  all  previous  eras. 
They  wiU  argue  that  our  civilization— which 
goes  back  through  the  prophets  and  disciples 
to  the  founders  of  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity— has  never  encountered  so  monumental 
a  chaUenge.  Up  to  a  point,  thto  to  true- 
but  only  up  to  a  point.  As  Toynbee.  the 
histCR^an,  reminds  xis.  Western  civilisation 
to  an  old  hand  at  grappling  with  and  turn- 
ing back  those  who  would  destroy  it.  Pree 
peoples  have  continually  been  under  attack 
from  would-be  conqxierors,  and  the  names 
of  Malenkov  and  Stalin  are  only  the  latest 
entries  in  a  long  Itot  of  claimants  to  world 
dominion.  When  measured  by  the  long 
yardstick  of  history,  the  era  which  began 
with  Colimibus  and  ended  with  the  Russian 
revolution,  the  span  of  6  centuries  when 
western  values  were  supreme  and  invulner- 
able beyond  almost  any  question,  was  mere- 
ly a  brief  Interlude  between  times  of  trouble. 
The  comparative  tranquility  of  the  19th  cen- 
tMij,  viewed  in  the  htotortan's  perspective, 
was  really  very  abnormal  and  transient.  It 
to  todays  world — with  Its  awesome  threat 
from  Moscow — that  to  normal,  normal  with 
a  vengenance. 

Of  course.  It  to  normality  with  a  difference. 
The  earlier  pretenders — ^the  Attilas  and 
Ohengls  Kahnu — lacked  the  means  to  carry 
out  their  grand  designs  for  enslavement. 
Primitive  technology — In  the  form  of  no 
roads,  no  machines,  no  modern  transport — 
superimposed  itself  on  the  valor  of  free  men 
to  bring  these  earlier  aggressors  to  a  halt. 
But  today — and  this  to  what  really  separates 
our  age  from  previous  years — ^today,  men 
bent  upon  total  evil  are  coming  into  pos- 
session of  total  power.  The  rulers  of  the 
Communist  empire  have  at  their  conmiand  a 
growing  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons:  they 
control  immense  armies;  their  air  force  rivals 
oxirs  In  quality  and  siirpasses  it  in  numbers. 

Yet  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  history  to  the 
enormous  resiliency  of  man,  and  the  prodi- 
gious feats  which  men  can  perform  when 
they  are  stuunoned  to  defend  the  decent 
things  in  life.  The  cynics  who  sell  us  short, 
and  the  handwrlngers  who  urge  mb  to  throw 
in  the  sponge  wUl  do  well  to  remember  thto. 
Moreover,  che  balance  of  material  power  in 
the  struggle  between  freedom  and  tyranny 
to  now  tipped  strongly  In  our  favor.  Our 
industries  are  larger;  our  soldiers  better 
trained:  our  scienttots  more  productive. 

Preedran  has  prevailed  before — ^freedom 
wUl  prevaU  again.  It  might  not  prevail, 
however,  if  you.  the  future  teachers  of  Amer- 
ica, were  to  falter  in  your  mission  of  ac- 
quainting the  new  generation  with  the 
knowledge — and  even  more  the  wisdom — 
which  man  has  so  arduously  acqtilred  since 
first  he  emerged  from  a  cave.  Thto  to  not  a 
day  to  recall  college  lessons,  but  students  of 
botany  among  you  will  remember  that  every 
tree  contains  a  minute  layer  of  cells  called 
the  cambium.  So  long  as  the  camblvmi  to 
not  destroyed  a  tree  will  live — no  matter  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  it  to  subjected.  Violate 
the  cambium,  however,  and  the  tree  withers 
and  dies.  If  civilization  can  be  likened  to  a 
flourishing  tree,  then  you  and  all  your  fellow 
teachers— those  long  since  departed  and 
those  yet  to  come— ere  the  cambium.  Our 
culture  win  endxire  so  long  as  teachers  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  calling  of  handing 
down  man's  heritage  to  our  young. 


What  to  the  teacher'k  voeatlonr  Is  tt  sim- 
ply Instruction  in  technlquea.  In  how  to  add 
and  subtract.  In  how  to  read  a  map.  In  how 
to  draw  a  balance  In  a  :^eckbook7  Tech- 
niques change;  they  are  things  of  the  mo- 
ment. In  my  day,  we  were  ught  to  write 
with  our  forearm  flexor  muscles.  Today,  X 
am  Informed,  the  Palmer  method  has  been 
honorably  retired  and  the  hand  and  the  fin- 
ger are  given  due  recognition  as  part*  of 
human  anatomy.  And  In  my  day  also,  the 
use  of  fountain  pens  in  elementary-school 
classrooms  was  frowned  upon.  But  now,  I 
am  told,  the  always-empty  inkwelto  and  tha 
always-clogged  steel  pens  are  giving  way  to 
the  -vonders  of  Scrip  and  Parker  61 's. 

No;  the  end  all  and  be  all  of  your  vocation 
to  not  mere  instruction  In  techniques. 
Teaching  in  the  great  tradition  to  teaching 
with  a  purpose,  a  social  goaL  AU  our  free- 
doms rest  on  the  basic  proposition  that.  In 
an  open  market  for  Ideas,  people — everyday 
people  can  distinguish  between  wisdom 
and  folly,  between  the  genuine  and  the  spu- 
rious, between  social  and  political  programs 
which  advance  the  cause  at  democracy  and 
those  which  retard  it.  But  amidst  the  stag- 
gering complexity  of  contemporary  society, 
these  vital  distinctions  between ,  right  and 
wrong  courses  of  action  cannot  b^  drawn  by 
minds  devoid  of  knowledge — ^by  minds  unac- 
customed to  an  orderly  marshaling  o  facts 
and  minds  untrained  in  logical  inference. 

The  relationship  between  the  maintenance 
of  democracy  and  education  has  always  been 
inseparable:  today  the  union  to  closer  than 
ever.  We  stockpile  atomic  weapons;  we  buUd 
up  reserves  of  all  types  of  armed  power.  But 
to  It  not  time  to  give  more  thought  to  stock- 
piling, not  only  military  power,  but  brain 
power  as  well?  Modern  wars,  in  increasing 
measure,  are  won  or  lost,  or  started  or  pre- 
vented, because  of  what  happens  In  scien- 
tific laboratories.  Radar,  nuclear  weapons, 
guided  missiles.  submarlne-<<etectlon  de- 
vices— these  are  the  instmments  of  military 
deterrence  In  today's  world.  So  far,  we  have 
canceled  out  the  slave  world's  superiority  In 
brawn  power.  In  nimibers  of  men  under  arms, 
by  the  excellence  of  our  brain  power,  by  our 
commanding  lead  in  scientific  research  and 
technology.  But  the  Soviets  are  straining  to 
catch  up.  Today,  right  now.  they  have  more — 
far  more — scientists  in  training  than  we  do. 
And  if  present  trends  continue,  they  may 
overtake  and  surpass  us. 

The  moral  draws  itself.  The  teachers  of 
America  have  a  heavy  responslbUity  to  help 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  left  behind  in  the 
competition  for  scientific  attainment.  And 
thto  to  not  a  problem  we  will  resolve  merely 
by  turning  out  more  Bachelors  of  Art  aiul 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  In  assembly  line 
fashion.  In  science,  quality  overshadows 
quantity.  Our  task,  therefore,  goes  far  be- 
yond expanding  facilities  for  scientific  train- 
ing in  our  colleges  and  unlvtfsitles.  It  eon- 
stots  Just  as  much  In  searching  out,  and 
nurturing  In  their  tender,  formative  years, 
those  sensitive  and  inquiring  minds  who 
represent  the  Newtons  and  Faradays  of  the 
future. 

Yet  who  would  presume  for  a  moment  that 
you  will  dtocharge  your  responsibilities  as 
teachers  simply  by  turning  out  a  generation 
of  scienttots  who  can  produce  more,  bigger, 
and  better  weapons  than  those  of  our  ad- 
versaries? I  do  not  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  every  Intellectual  Inquiry  must  pass 
the  test  of  social  utility— when  only  those 
researchers  who  augment  our  military 
strength  will  be  encouraged.  Such  an  at- 
titude vrould  come  perUously  close  to  aping 
our  totalitartom  rlvato,  who  rail  against 
objectivity  and  who  would  mobilize  all 
scholars  for  service  to  the  state. 

Knowledge,  learning,  and  culture  are  and 
ever  will  be  ends  In  themselves.  Who  among 
us  thinks  the  less  of  Bach  bacauae  he  wrote 
no  martial  scores? 

Moreover— if  practical  Justification  for  so- 
oalled  useless  learning  to  needed— let  us  not 
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forget  that  an  teebnologieal  progress  rests 
upon  the  bedrock  of  fundamental  research. 
The  moet  cloistered  scientist.  Interested  sole- 
ly in  divining  the  laws  of  nature,  may  solve 
a  riddle  and  page  the  way  for  human  de- 
struction, or  human  betterment,  on  scales 
never  before  contemplated.  The  pioneer  re- 
searcLers  In  the  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, remember,  had  as  their  only  goal  the 
understanding  of  the  atom's  structure,  ^w. 
If  any,  of  these  men  and  women  saw  either 
Hiroshima  or  the  tremendoiu  peacetime  po- 
tentialities of  the  atom  at  the  end  of  the 
road  they  were  traveling. 

I  win  go  fxirther.  I  maintain  that  It  Is 
the  sheerest  kind  of  starry-eyed  Idealism  to 
think  that  the  goals  of  our  foreign  policy 
can  be  realized  solely  through  the  exertion 
of  military  strength.  The  worldwide  com- 
petition between  freedom  and  tyranny  Is 
more  than  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  guns 
and  tanks.  It  Is  a  struggle  in  the  realm 
of  intangibles,  the  realm  of  philosophies  aiMl 
Ideas.  It  Is  a  struggle  for  the  allegiance  and 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 

To  be  sure,  we  all  profess  to  acknowledge 
this.  We  have  In  Washington  a  vast  organi- 
sation which  wages  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  campaign  of  truth,  and  I  dare  say  all  of 
us  will  support  any  sensible  program  for 
answering  Commiinist  lies  with  the  truth. 
Yet  let  us  never  forget  this:  Truth  is  elusive 
and  in  tangible — it  Is  not  a  commodity  which 
can  be  sold  as  we  would  sell  automobiles 
or  radios.  And  the  kind  of  truth  which  Is 
as  compelling  as  life  Itself  cannot  be  cap- 
tured in  a  slogan  written  In  some  Govern- 
ment bureaiL 

Ringing  manifestoes  and  protestations  of 
good  wOl.  furthermore,  are  easy  to  come  by. 
In  this  age  of  semantic  anarchy,  when  tyr- 
annies parade  as  democracies,  all  govern- 
ments declare  that  they  stand  for  peace  and 
Justice.  Little  wonder  that  people  have 
grown  cynical  over  the  meaning  and  Import 
of  words. 

In  my  day,  at  least,  it  used  to  be  main- 
tained that  one  picture  says  more  than  a 
thousand  words.  May  It  not  therefore  be 
that  one  positive  act  demonstrating  good  In- 
tentions says  more  than  million  words  pro- 
fessing good  intentions? 

I  give  you  an  example  from  a  field  with 
which  I  have  some  familiarity — the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy.  However  wrongly, 
millions  of  people  In  Europe  and  Asia  and 
Africa  have  been  duped  into  thinking  that 
oxir  atomic  program  la  directed  almost  ex- 

cliisively  at  the  output  of  nuclear  weapons 

that  we  regard  peacetime  applications  of  the 
atom  as  an  afterthought.  Por  this  necessary 
emphasis  on  military  uses  we  need  not 
apologize.  We  produce  atomic  weapons  with 
boundless  reluctance;  we  produce  them  sole- 
ly because  our  self-defense  so  requires;  we 
produce  them  solely  because  all  our  earnest 
striving  for  International  control  of  arma- 
ments have  been  rebuffed  by  the  Soviets. 
Furthermore,  our  present-day  programs  for 
searching  new  uses  of  atomic  energy  In 
medicine,  agricxilture.  and  biology  are  of  Im- 
pressive dimensions.  We  are  working  to 
advance  the  date  when  large  amounts  of 
atomic  power  wUl  be  available  for  peacetime 
purposes— for  lighting  cities,  propelling  mer- 
chant ships,  and  running  factories. 

If  we  wait  10  years  more  before  actually 
constructing  a  full-scale,  power-producing 
atomic  reactor  we  will  no  doubt  build  a  bet- 
ter machine,  turning  out  cheaper  electricity, 
than  the  state  of  the  reactor  art  permits 
today.  Yet  we  should  be  awake  to  the  dan- 
gers, the  real  dangers,  of  a  policy  of  walt- 
tuitU-perfectlon-is-attalned. 

Suppose,  for  Instance,  that  the  Soviets 

whose  bookkeeping  methods  are  less  exacting 
than  the  proflt-and-loas  system  of  American 
free  enterprise  get  there  first?  Suppose 
they  were  to  win  out  In  the  race  for  the  first 
reactor  producing  usefiil  industrial  power? 
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In^aglne  the  enormous  propaganda  defeat 
would  suffer  If  this  were  to  happen.  I 
wduld  not  like  to  be  the  one  who  has  to  ex- 
pltin  that  our  blueprints  were  really  much 
m<  re  advanced  than  those  of  the  Soviets,  and 
th  t'  we  were  simply  waiting  for  the  price  of 
atdmlc  power  to  become  more  closely  con>- 
peiltlve  with  conventional  fuels  before  build- 
In*  a  power-producing  reactor. 
1  (very  person  knows  that  we  cannot  learn 
swim  by  studying  diagrams  In  textbooks — 
or  later,  we  must  get  Into  the  water, 
the  same  token,  the  only  sure  way  to 
how  much  atomic  power  actually  costs 
to  produce  such  power.  Present  esti- 
concemlng  the  price  of  atomic  power 
tremendous  variations,  and  these  estl- 
mvist  remain  more  or  less  educated 
until  they  are  tested  in  the  hard 
cn^cible  of  experience.  I  believe  the  time 
come  to  get  a  full-scale,  power-producing 
atomic  reactor  out  of  the  research  and  de- 
stage,  and  Into  the  construction  stage, 
need  hardly  be  said  that.  In  the  long 
a  fioxirlshing  atomic- power  industry 
mdst  draw  its  strength  from  the  genius  and 
ski^l  of  American  private  enterprise.  I  think 
all  of  tia  will  welcome  the  day  when 
enterprise,  using  its  own  funds,  stands 
to  design,  bxiild,  and  operate  power 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
is  now  In  the  middle  of  hearings  look- 
toward  possible  changes  In  the  law  to 
the  entry  of  private  flrn«  Into  the 
field.  I  would  regard  it  as  unwise 
bhe  extreme  if  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  were 
stand  In  the  way  of  firms  who  wish  to 
in  this  area  of  enormous  technolog- 
promlse. 
'  ret  my  colleagues  and  I  have  so  far  heard 
testimony  indicating  that  private  Indus- 
Is  as  yet  ready  to  build  power  reactors 
wl|h  Its  own  funds.  There  may  be  good 
ample  reason  for  this  hesitation;  many 
authorities  tend  to  think  that,  over  the 
few  years,  at  least,  conunerclal  pros- 
for  atomic  power  are  not  such  that 
will  attract  the  investment  of  private 
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I  seriously  doubt  if  we  as  a  nation 
afford  to  wait  5  or  10  more  years  until 
proudly  tell  the  world  that  we  have 
the  generation  of  industrial  pwwer 
froln  atomic  energy  a  reality.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  accomplishment  would  be  of 
momentous  significance  that  it  Is 
wotth  almost  any  sacrifice  of  moneys  to 
It.  If  private  Industry,  using  pri- 
funds.  Is  not  yet  ready  to  do  the  Job, 
fajelieve  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
1,  with  Government  money,  should  Im- 
mediately undertake  the  construction  of  a 
power-producing  reactor  and 
thereby  shorten  the  time  when  we  can  an- 
to  the  world  the  success  of  our  ef- 
and  our  willingness  to  share  this 
with  the  free  people  of  the  world, 
us  not  suppose  that  we  will  go  to 
one  night  In  the  preatomic  power  age, 
awake  the  next  morning  in  a  world 
The  revolution  which  will 
be  wrought  in  our  lives  by  Indus- 
trie uses  of  atomic  power  will  not  be  her- 
aldfd  by  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  blar- 
of  trumpets.  Like  all  other  great  tech- 
advances,  it  will  come  about 
gradually  and  perhaps  almost  Imperceptibly, 
foresee,  nonetheless,  the  day — though 
per|kape  only  our  children  or  their  children 
live  to  see  it,  when  peacetime  atomic 
»r  will  change  man's  material  lot  as 
profoundly  as  it  was  altered  by  the  Inven- 
of  the  steam  engine.  I  foresee  the  day 
whMn.  thanks  largely  to  the  help  of  atomic 
pov  er,  the  age-old  poverty  of  Asia  and 
Africa  may  at  last  be  conquered. 

Y»t  faulty  though  my  vision  may  be,  my 
scanning  of  the  future  reveals  no  River 
Jon  Ian  and  no  Promised  Land  ahead.  The 
Inu  memorial    enemies    of    all    mankind,    of 
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which  the  greatect  is  spiritual  desolation, 
will  persist.  1  see  the  centuries  belore  us 
as  an  unending  succession  of  new  chal- 
lenges to  man,  of  new  calls  to  greatness. 

And  to  meet  these  challenges  men  and 
women  will  need,  not  atomic  armaments, 
but  the  spiritual  weapons  to  which  men 
have  always  resorted  in  time  of  trouble— 
the  armor  of  hope,  the  sword  of  honor,  and 
the  shield  of  faith. 

It  will  be  your  task — you  graduating  nere 
today — to  help  forge  the  spiritual  arma- 
ments the  coming  generation  will  need  if  is 
to  endure  and  prevail.  There  Is  no  greater 
vocation  than  this*  there  is  no  higher  calling. 

Good  fortune  and  Godspeed  to  all  of  you. 


The  Mctde  of  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8SNTATXVE8 

Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  TEAGUR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee has  set  an  example  of  soldierly 
behavior  that  is  in  the  finest  American 
tradition. 

In  unfortunate  and  sometimes  heated 
controversy  concerning  the  proposed 
cuts  in  the  Air  Force  budget,  such  an 
example  of  devotion  to  duty  shines  out 
in  illumination  of  much  that  is  murky. 
Henceforth,  there  can  be  no  criticism 
whatsoever  of  any  of  General  Vanden- 
berg's  actions  In  connection  with  the  fis- 
cal year  1954  budget  cuts.  For  many 
years  to  come  service  Chiefs  of  Staff  will 
be  expected  to  conduct  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  pattern  he  has  set. 
For  the  American  Armed  Forces,  this  has 
been  an  historic  occasion.  A  tradition 
has  been  established. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of 
proposed  budget  cuts,  the  side  presented 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
other  side — supported  by  the  Air  Force. 
General  Vandenberg  has  presented  the 
Air  Force  side  with  the  courage  and  the 
firmness  expected  of  a  soldier.  But  what 
is  more  important,  as  Chief  of  Staff  he 
has  taken  action  only  through  the 
proper  channels.  He  has  not  gone  over 
the  head  of  anybody;  he  has  not  pro- 
tested when  a  protest  was  out  of  order; 
he  has  not  played  the  role  of  a  martjrr; 
and  he  has  refused  to  get  into  personal 
tangles  with  his  Commander  in  Chief. 
Whatever  he  has  said  in  disagreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  he  has 
said  from  the  proper  rostrum,  the  com- 
mittee room  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  he  has  said  It  only 
in  answer  to  specific  questions  put  by 
the  proper  authority,  the  members  of 
that  committee.  This  is  the  way  for  a 
military  man  to  oppose  his  civilian 
superiors  in  a  democracy.  And  it  sets 
an  example  which,  if  followed,  will  re- 
store to  the  military  profession  any  lus- 
ter or  prestige  that  may  have  been  lost 
In  the  post-war  years. 

Mr.  John  O.  Norrls.  the  military  ex- 
pert of  the  Washington  Post,  has  cov- 
ered the  Pentagon  for  years.   He  has  fol- 


lowed General  Vandenberg's  career,  and 
observed  his  5  years  as  USAF  Chief  of 
Staff  in  succession  to  General  Spaatz, 
first  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Independent 
air  arm.  In  this  morning's  Post  Mr. 
Norrls  pays  tribute  to  General  Vanden- 
berg in  a  short  piece  called  Vanden- 
berg's Hour.  He  might  have  called  it: 
Vandenberg's  Finest  Hour. 

Mr.  Norrls  quotes  the  remark  of  one 
committee  member:  "I  have  never  seen 
a  finer  example  of  courage  and  devotion 
to  duty."  Such  behavior  as  General 
Vandenberg's  has  left  an  example  for 
posterity  and  for  future  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
whatever  their  service.  It  has  also  made 
General  Vandenberg.  even  without  his 
record  of  outstanding  service  in  the  past, 
one  of  the  authentic  heroes  of  the  Air 
Force.  And  like  Arnold  and  Spaatz.  he 
appears  as  a  hero  in  the  best  democratic 
tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  my  colleagues  to  insert  Mr.  Norrls* 
tribute  to  General  Vandenberg  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  article, 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  8, 
1953.  is  as  follows: 

VAMmmsao's  HoTn — Trk  An  Foacx  Cbut 
Shows  His  Mrmjc 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  fight  over 
the  Air  Force  cutback,  no  one  ever  will  imply 
again  that  Gen.  Hoyt  8.  Vandenberg  lacks 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Members  of 
the  new  Pentagon  clvUlan  command.  In 
testimony  and  elsewhere,  had  indicated  as 
much  when  asked  whether  Vandenberg  and 
other  uniformed  chiefs  had  gone  along  with 
the  reduction  of  Air  Force  goals  from  143 
to  120  wings.  They  said  the  USAF  Chief  of 
Staff  had  been  present  at  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  meeting  where  the  budget 
was  reviewed  and  had  failed  to  speak  up 
against  the  reduced  budget. 

Vandenberg's  friends  were  furious,  particu- 
larly when  Senator  MAacAarr  Chase  Sioth. 
Republican,  Maine,  questioned  each  of  the 
nominees  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
how  they  would  act  in  Vandenberg's  posi- 
tion. Rushing  in  where  a  mere  male  would 
fear  to  tread,  Mrs.  Smfth  asked  sweetly: 
"Would  you  speak  up  or  remain  sUent  if 
you  felt  your  Nation's  security  was  endan- 
gered?" 

Put  that  way.  naturally  all  of  them  said 
they  would  speak  up. 

Last  week,  the  fuU  picture  was  brought 
out  before  the  Senate  MUitary  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  After  3  days  of  testi- 
mony and  cross-examination,  Vandenberg's 
position  was  clear.  He  had  made  a  strong 
fight  for  the  air  power  he  considers  the  Na- 
tion must  have.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
had  not  remained  silent  when  he  should  have 
spoken  up  for  his  beliefs.  And  he  had  left 
an  example  for  posterity  of  the  way  for  a 
military  man  to  oppose  his  clvUlan  supe- 
riors in  a  democracy. 

Van  did  not  seek  to  be  a  Billy  Mitchell, 
stepping  outside  the  rules  and  asking  for  a 
cotirt-martial  for  insubordination  In  stat- 
ing his  views.  He  protested  to  his  supe- 
rior. Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  E.  Talbott, 
and  then  waited  to  be  called  by  the  proper 
forum — a  congressional  committee — for  giv- 
ing them  to  the  public.  It  proved  an  ex- 
ceUent  platform  for  the  retiring  USAF  chief. 
The  people  were  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  and  he  got  tophead  newspaper  play 
and  full  TV  and  radio  coverage. 

Vandenberg  pulled  no  punches  and  his 
strong  testimony  against  the  alrpower  cut- 
back had  an  Impact  than  may  Influence  the 
vote  on  It  In  Congress.  At  the  same  time, 
the  four-star  general  refused  to  get  Into 
personal  tangles  with  his  Commander  in 
Chief,  President  Elsenhower. 


Senators  brotight  out  the  dretmsstanees 
of  the  National  Secmlty  CouncU  meeting 
which  Vandenberg  attended  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  absence 
of  Ite  Chairman,  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  That 
session  was  on  April  28,  and  dealt  with  the 
entire  Federal  budget.  Although  Vanden- 
berg and  the  other  mUltary  chiefs  had  known 
or  plans  for  a  heavy  defense  cut — and  had 
been  arguing  against  it — they  had  been  given 
the  final  Defense  Department  total  only  the 
day  before.  The  Joint  Chiefs  met  Just  before 
the  NSC  meeting  and  considered  the  matter, 
but  gave  Vandenberg  no  instructions.  There 
was  no  breakdown  yet  as  to  the  division  of 
the  cutback  sum  among  three  services  and 
nothing  specific  for  them  to  protest  if  they 
had  wanted  to. 

Not  until  a  week  later — on  May  6 — did 
Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  divide 
the  lower  total  among  the  three  services,  and 
the  Air  Force  found  it  was  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  slash.  Senators  asked  Vandenberg 
why  he  hadn't  exercised  his  legal  right  to  go 
personally  to  the  President  and  protest.  He 
replied  that  he  had  done  something  stronger 
and  felt  anything  he  could  add  by  way  of 
argument  woxild  have  little  effect.  Before 
the  final  decision,  Vandenberg  disclosed  he 
had  got  the  J<^nt  Chiefs  to  send  a  formal 
warning  to  Secretary  Wilson  and  the  Presi- 
dent declaring  that  any  delay  or  cut  in  the 
143-wlng  Air  Force  would  be  a  security  risk 
beyond  the  dictates  of  national  prudence. 

As  Vandenberg  left,  the  witness  stand  Fri- 
day night.  Senator  Listes  Hiix,  Democrat, 
Alabama,  summed  up  what  many  felt. 
During  his  30  years  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  mem- 
ber of  conunlttees  handling  military  matters, 
said  Hn.L,  "I've  never  seen  a  finer  example  of 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty." 


Lawrence  J.  Fealoa^  Notewortliy  Address 
on  Veterans  Preference  in  Employment 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  address  on 
veterans  preference  in  employment  de- 
livered by  Lawrence  J.  Fenlon.  chairman 
of  the  national  economic  commission 
of  the  American  Legion,  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Washington.  I  also  am  including  the 
Legion's  statement  of  policy  on  the  sub- 
ject These  are  documents  of  great  im- 
portance, outlining  as  they  do  the  think- 
ing of  the  largest  veteran  organization 
in  our  country. 

For  5  years  Larry  Fenlon  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  national  economic 
commission,  which  comprises  the  Le- 
gion's national  committees  of  employ- 
ment, housing,  veterans  preference. 
labor  relations,  agriculture,  and  conser- 
vation. No  one  has  worked  harder  and 
longer  in  this  field.  Hence  his  address 
on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  at  the 
Statler  is  widely  accepted  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  and  noteworthy  addresses  of 
the  month. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  men  like  lArry  Fen- 
lon who  have  made  the  American  Legion 
such  a  vital  and  vibrant  part  in  the  pa- 


triotic fimctioning  of  our  American  de- 
mocracy. I  remember  him  at  Peoria  in 
Illinois  at  the  Legloto's  first  department 
encampment.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  a  delegate  to  every  succeeding  de- 
partment convention  and  to  25  national 
conventions.  He  has  l)een  the  chairman 
for  16  years  of  national  convention  com- 
mittees and  for  15  years  a  member  of 
the  national  employment  committee. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legion's  9-man 
committee  that  drafted  and  secured  the 
enactment  of  the  GI  bill,  was  chairman 
of  the  national  committee  on  drafting 
and  enactment  <ot  the  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944,  and  he  was  among 
those  most  active  in  drafting  amend- 
ments and  securing  enactment  of  the 
Korean  veterans'  GI  bill. 

Wherever  there  was  work  to  do  for 
the  Legion  and  for  veterans  Larry  Fen- 
lon for  three  and  more  decades  has 
found  Uie  place  where  he  most  wanted 
to  be  and  from  which  he  never  was  ab- 
sent. 

I  join  with  all  my  Legionnaire  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  and  many  other 
States  in  the  happy  anticipation  of  the 
election  of  Larry  Fenlon  as  commander 
in  chief  at  the  next  national  convention 
of  the  American  Legion.  His  address  on 
veterans  preference  follows: 

VSTZaAMS'  PBXRRXNCB  IK  Empiotmkmt 

(Address  by  Lawrence  J.  Fenlon) 
On  behalf  of  the  American  Legion,  let  me 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  prlvUege 
of  participating  In  this  annual  conference  of 
the  Society  for  Personnel  Administration, 
and  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  views  on  veterans'  preference 
in  employment. 

It  may  be  well  to  briefly  sketch  the  philoso- 
phy and  history  of  veterans'  preference.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  obligation  of  govern- 
ments to  their  defenders  Is  as  old  as  gov- 
ernment Itself.  It  has  been  recognized  in 
every  age  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Before  centuries  had  numbers,  the  rulers 
of  oriental  empires  observed  the  practice  of 
setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  tribute  from 
vanquished  foes  for  their  victorloxis  soldiers. 
The  city-states  of  ancient  Greece  provided 
special  care  for  battle  orphans  and  a  system 
of  benefits  and  preferences  for  disabled 
veterans. 

The  Roman  Emperor  Augustus,  as  early  aa 
A.  D.  6,  permitted  a  dlvialon  of  treasure  and 
land  among  his  legions. 

In  America,  as  early  as  1638,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  the  colony  of  Plymouth  gave  vet- 
erans a  priority  in  any  available  commimity 
emplojrment  within  his  capacity.  If  the 
veteran  was  not  capable  of  such  employ- 
ment, the  PUgrims  by  legislative  act  pro- 
vided: 

"If  any  man  bee  sent  forth  as  a  souldier 
and  shall  return  maimed  hee  shaU  bee  main- 
tained competently  by  the  Colonie  during 
his  life." 

Other  colonies  foUcwed  this  same  pat- 
tern and  46  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  in  August  of  1776,  adopted 
a  statute  similar  in  Import. 

This  policy  of  veterans'  preference  was  fol- 
lowed by  our  Republic  for  nearly  100  years 
until  it  was  further  Implemented  and  ex- 
tended to  private  employment  by  congres- 
sional act  of  March  3,  1865,  following  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  Congress  proclaimed: 

"That  persons  honorably  discharged  from 
the  mUitary  or  naval  service  by  reason  of 
disability  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  should  be  pre- 
ferred for  appointments  to  civU  offices,  pro- 
vided they  shaU  be  found  to  possess   the 
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buslneas  eapAclty  neceasary  for  the  proper 
iUBCbarge  of  the  duties  of  such  offices. 

"That  In  grateful  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ices, sacrifices,  and  sufferings  of  persons  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  military  and 
naval  services  of  the  country,  by  reason  of 
wounds,  dlseaae,  or  the  expiration  of  ternM 
of  enlistment,  it  la  respectfully  recommended 
to  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, farmers,  and  persona  engaged  in 
Industrial  pursuits,  to  give  them  the  pref- 
erence for  appointments  to  remunerative 
situations  and  employments." 

When  the  civil-service  law  was  enacted  In 
1883,  veterans  preference  In  Federal  employ- 
ment wxu  specifically  therein  provided  and 
by  law  and  regulations  was  thereafter 
strengthened. 

The  celebrated  late  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  when  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
giving  preference  to  veterans  in  State  civil 
service,  aptly  stated  In  his  opinion : 

"The  General  Court  (the  leglslattire  of 
Blassachusetts)  may  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  a  person  who  served  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States  during  a  time  of 
war,  and  had  been  honorably  discharged 
therefrom,  or  who  was  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts and  had  distinguished  himself  by 
valiant  and  heroic  conduct  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  is  a  person  who 
has  shown  such  qualities  of  character  that 
It  is  for  the  interests  of  the  Conunonwealth 
to  appoint  him  to  certain  offices  or  employ- 
ments In  preference  to  other  male  persons  if 
he  Is  found  otherwise  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties.  The  General  Court  (legislature) 
may  have  so  thought,  on  the  ground  either 
that  such  a  person  would  be  likely  to  possess 
courage,  constancy,  habits  of  obedience,  and 
fidelity,  which  are  valuable  qualifications 
for  any  public  crfBce  or  employment,  or  that 
the  recognition  of  the  services  of  veterans 
in  the  way  provided  for  by  the  statute,  would 
promote  that  love  of  country  and  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  which  it  concerns 
the  Commonwealth  to  foster.  If  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  General  Court,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  was  beyond  the  constitutional 
power  to  enact  thl;  section." 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Selective 
Service  and  Training  Act  of  1940.  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  vet- 
erans* preference  was  specifically  applied  to 
private  and  governmental  employment  under 
section  8  of  said  act  which  gave  to  return- 
ing veterans  a  right  and  preference  to  their 
former  positions  upon  their  honorable  dis- 
charge from  active  military  service. 

Many  States  enacted  similar  measures. 
My  home  State  of  niinoia  in  adopting  our 
Servicemen's  Employment  Tentwe  Act,  to 
the  same  end  as  section  8  hereto  re- 
ferred to,  stated  as  the  public  policy  of  the 
State: 

"As  a  constituent  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  State  of  nii- 
noia is  dedicated  to  the  urgent  task  of 
strengthening  and  expediting  the  national 
defense  under  the  emergent  conditions 
which  are  threatening  the  peace  and  security 
of  this  Nation.  It  is  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  the  general  assembly  that  the  wage 
earners  of  Illinois  who  respond  to  their  coun- 
try's call  to  service  in  this  time  of  crisis,  are 
deserving  of  every  protection  of  their  em- 
ployment status  which  the  law  may  afford. 
and  that  repetition  of  the  regrettable  expe- 
rience existing  after  the  great  war  of  1917-18, 
wherein  returning  servicemen  were  subjected 
to  serious  discrimination  with  regard  to  ten- 
ure and  other  rights  of  emplo3rment  must  be 
avoided,  since  any  form  of  economic  dis- 
crimination against  returning  servicemen  is 
a  serious  menace  to  the  entire  social  fabric 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
State  of  Illinois.  By  safeguarding  the  em- 
plojrment  and  the  rights  and  privileges  in- 
hering In  the  employment  contract,  oX  serv- 


It 


Uemen,  the  State  of  Illinois  encourages  Its 
workers  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent 
ii  [  the  national  defense  program  and  thereby 
heightens  the  contribution  of  our  State  to 
t  le  protection  of  our  heritage  of  liberty  and 
democracy." 

Our  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  up- 
hblding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Selective 
S  srvlce  and  Training  Act  of  1940,  in  passing 
u  [X)n  section  8,  followed  this  same  reasoning. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  all  Americans,  Oovern- 
nlent,  private  industry,  organized  labor,  and 
a  1  segments  of  our  society  that  this  new 
c  tncept  of  veterans  preference  was  accepted 
P'actically  without  question  and  admlnis- 
t<  red  without  major  difficulty.  The  Selective 
S  Tvice  and  Training  Act  of  1948  and  the 
1!  )50  amended  act,  contain  similar  provisions 
f <  r  reemployment. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  recently 
(AprU  6.  19&3)  upheld  the  vaUdlty  of  a  col- 
ic ctive  bargaining  agreement  in  private  em- 
p  oyment  whereby  a  veteran,  in  determining 
s4nlority,  was  given  credit  for  preemploy- 
nfent  military  service. 

In  upholding  this  phase  of  veterans  prefer- 
ence in  private  employment,  the  court 
sllated: 

"The  public  policy  and  fairness  Inherent 
1^  crediting  employees  with  time  spent  In 
nllitary  service  in  time  of  war  or  national 
eiaergency  is  so  clear  that  Congress,  in  the 
Sslectlve  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940, 
required  some  credit  to  be  given  for  it  in 
computing  seniority  both  in  governmental 
a)  Id  in  private  employment.  Congress  there 
pi  escribed  that  employees  who  left  their 
p:  ivate  civilian  employment  to  enter  mili- 
t^ry  service  should  receive  seniority  credit' 
f  c  r  such  military  service,  provided  their  prior 
cl  villan  employment,  however  brief  was  bona 
file  and  not  on  a  temporary  basis.  There  is 
U  ;tle  that  Justifies  giving  such  a  substantial 
Ixneflt  to  a  veteran  with  brief  prior  civilian 
ei  aployment  that  does  not  equally  Justify  giv- 
ir  g  it  to  a  veteran  who  was  inducted  into  mil- 
It  irj  service  before  having  a  chance  to  enter 
ai  ly  civilian  employment,  or  to  a  veteran  who 
n  iver  worked  for  the  particular  employer 
w  lo  hired  him  aftsr  his  return  from  mili- 
tary  service.  The  respective  values  of  all 
B\  ch  veterans,  as  employees,  are  substan- 
tiilly  the  same.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
pi  ibllc  policy  and  industrial  stability,  there  is 
much  to  be  said,  especially  in  time  of  war 
or  emergency,  for  allowing  credit  for  all  mlll- 
tary  service.  Any  other  course  adopts  the 
dcubtful  policy  of  favoring  those  who  stay 
o\4t  of  military  service  over  those  who  enter 


would  like  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  the 

Preference  Act  of  1944.     I  was  the 

of  the  American  Legion's  commit- 

which  aided  in  the  drafting  and  enact- 

"  of  that  measure  and  therefore  familiar 

its  background. 

[t  was  not  hastily  conceived  legislation  but 

been  under  consideration  by  sessions  of 

76th  and  77th  Congresses  before  its  final 

"tment  by  the  78th  Congress  on  June  27. 

It  was  a  compilation  of  all  previous 

and  civil  service  regulations  pertaining 

veterans  preference   in   Federal  employ- 
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The  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944  was 

with  but  a  single  dissenting  vote.    It 

in  effect  a  contract,  pMused  in  wartime. 

its  defenders  who  were  then  engaged 

fighting  a  war  which  was  not  yet  won, 

was    a    well     considered    measure     and 

not.  without  exceptionally  sound  rea- 

be  now  materially  changed.     This  Na- 

as  to  Federal  employment,  should  keep 

promises  made  to  veterans  in  wartime, 

as  it  is  expected  private  employers  will 

1  similar  statutory  obligations. 

"he   policy   of   the   American  Legion,  on 

1  erans'  preference  in  Federal  employment. 

iiimply:  "Those  who  are  preferred  to  serve 

th(  ir  Nation  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  time  of 
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tion  in  time  of  peace  in  a  civilian  capacity 
when  qualified."  That  has  been  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Republic  since  its  found. 
Ing  and  I  am  stire  meets  now  with  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  aU  Americans. 

The  American  Legion  has  consistently  ad- 
vocated the  strengthening  and  improvement 
of  the  civil  service  system  with  a  view  of 
Increasing  efficiency  of  personnel  and  the 
elimination  of  spoils  politics  in  Federal  em- 
ployment, with  adequate  preference  for  vet- 
erans. The  American  Legion  is  sure  this  con- 
ference Joins  in  these  objectives. 

We  have  conferred  Wth  the  President's 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Nelson  RockefeUer,  Dr.  MUton  EUen- 
hower,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Fleming,  and  agreed 
as  to  the  mutual  steps  to  be  exercised  and 
the  legislation  and  regulations  to  be  adopted 
in  achieving  these  objectives. 

The  American  Legion,  through  Its  national 
executive  committee,  on  May  1,  1953,  adopted 
a  SUtement  of  Policy  on  these  phases 
which  followed  the  dlscvissions  with  the 
President's  committee.  We  are  sure  the 
recommended  measures  will  accomplish  the 
desired  objectives  and  remove  any  reasonable 
objections  to  veterans"  preference  in  Federal 
employment.  A  copy  of  the  American 
Legion's  statement  of  policy  will  be  filed  of 
record  for  this  conference. 

In  closing  I  am  sure  all  of  the  participants 
at  this  conference  appreciate  that  those  who 
by  their  service  and  sacrifice  in  time  of  war, 
have  protected  this  Government,  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  preference  in  lU  employ, 
ment.  ' 

As  to  the  disabled  veteran,  a  great  Ameri- 
can, former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said  50  years  ago.  and  to  which  I  am  sure  ali 
here  now  subscribe: 

"A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country  Is  good  enough  to  be 
given  a  sq\iare  deal  afterward.  More  than 
that  no  man  is  entitled  to  and  less  than  that 
no  man  shall  have." 

A  STATnczMT  or  Iaoion  Pouct 
Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  con- 
sistently advocated  the  strengthening  and 
Improvement  of  the  civil -service  system, 
with  adequate  preference  for  veterans  and 
abolishment  of  spoils  politics  In  Federal  em- 
plo3rment;  and 

Whereas  the  President's  Committee  on  Re- 
organization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  has 
conferred  with  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  as  to  the  mutual  steps  to  be 
exercised  and  legislation  and  regulations  to 
be  adopted  In  achieving  these  objectives,  and 
the  executive  section  of  the  National  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Committee  has  studied 
such  measures,  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing as  a  statement  of  Legion  policy  is  there- 
fore recommended :  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee  of  the  American  Legion  in  regular 
meeting  aaaembled  at  Indianapolis.  Ind^ 
April  29.  30,  May  1.  1953— 

1.  We  reiterate  the  established  policy  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  of  the  Nation  re- 
peatedly pronotmced  since  the  formation  of 
the  Republic,  viz:  "Those  who  are  preferred 
to  serve  their  Nation  in  time  of  War  should 
be  preferred  in  serving  the  Nation  in  time  of 
peace  in  a  civilian  capacity  when  qualified." 
To  that  end  the  American  Legion  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944.  and  recent  amendments  to 
include  Veterans  since  the  start  of  the  Ko- 
rean action. 

3.  We  repeat  our  afBrmance  of  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  that  Act  and  in  order  to 
assure  that  veterans  will  receive  adequate 
preference  in  actual  employment  and  proper 
placement  in  the  Federal  service,  recommend 
the  following  amendments  to  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944: 
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(a)  TtxAt  a  system  of  proper  counseling, 
with  adequate  personnel,  for  veterans  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
assure  that  veterans  will  be  guided  in  com- 
peting for  appointment  in  a  capacity  and  for 
positions  where  they  are  Ijest  qualified. 
Such  counseling  services  in  the  field  to  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  veterans' 
employment  representative  in  each  civil- 
service  region  and  in  the  departmental 
service  under  the  direction  of  the  veterans' 
staff  of  the  central  office. 

( b )  Veterans  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, receiving  compensation  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  disability  retire- 
ment benefits  from  the  Armed  Forces,  un- 
married widows  and  mothers  of  deceased  vet- 
erans, and  wives  of  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  as  have  themselves  been  un- 
able to  qualify  for  civil-service  appointment 
shall  have  10  pointa  added  to  their  earned 
ratings  upon  passing  an  examination. 

(c)  Veterans  with  a  service-connected  non- 
compensable  disability  shall  have  10  points 
added  to  their  earned  ratings  upon  passing 
an  examination. 

(d)  Veterans  without  a  service -connected 
disability  shall  have  6  points  added  to  their 
earned  ratings  upon  passing  an  examination. 

(e)  All  preference  eligibles,  designated  un- 
der (b)  above,  shall  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  appropriate  civil  service  register  or 
employment  list,  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  augmented  ratings,  and  veterans 
designated  under  (c)  and  (d)  above,  shall 
be  entered  in  accordance  with  their  aug- 
riented  ratings  and  shall  be  entered  ahead  of 
all  others  having  the  same  rating,  except 
those  designated  under  (b)  above. 

(f)  While  the  American  Legion  does  not 
advocate  the  category  system  of  ratings,  if, 
solely  as  to  positions  in  the  professional  and 
scientific  services  (Shove  grade  OS-10),  in- 
stead of  the  individual  numerical  rating 
prescribed  for  other  positions  in  the  classi- 
fied service,  a  category  system  of  rating  be 
adopted,  as  exceptionally  well  qualified,  well 
qualified,  qualified,  and  unqualified.  We  rec- 
ommend that  such  categories  be  determined 
based  upon  a  numerical  grading  and  that 
preference  eligibles  designated  in  (b)  above 
be  placed  at  the  top  In  the  exceptionally  well 
qualified  category  upon  passing  the. examina- 
tion. Preference  eligibles  designated  in  (c) 
and  (d)  above,  upon  passing  the  examina- 
tion, after  being  accorded  their  point  prefer- 
ence, to  l>e  placed  at  the  top  of  their  respect- 
ive resulting  category  rating.  Provided  that 
no  nonveteran  shall  be  appointed  from  any 
category  until  all  veterans  in  such  category 
have  been  appointed  or  objections  have  been 
sustained  as  to  their  appointment  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

(g)  The  present  restrictions  and  pro- 
cedure requirements  contained  in  section  8 
of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act,  if  a  veteran 
eligible  Is  passed  over,  shall  continue  to  gov- 
ern in  all  cases  and  the  decision  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  be  binding  on 
the  appointing  officers. 

(h)  These  changes  not  to  affect  veterans 
presently  employed  or  entitled  or  those  who 
may  be  entitled  to  reemployment,  or  those 
on  existing  eligible  registers. 

(1)  Temporary  employees  entering  active 
service  of  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  be  entitled 
to  reemployment  rights  if  their  former  po- 
sition exists  or  one  of  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay,  held  by  one  with  lower  retention 
rights,  upon  their  release  from  active  service. 

3.  While  we  recognize  merit  in  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  position  that  purely  pol- 
icymaking or  so-called  schedule  C  positions 
in  the  Federal  Gtovernment  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  ordinary  procedures  of  civil 
service,  and  appointments  should  be  nxade 
by  the  President  without  reference  to  the 
civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  and  we 
accept  the  President's  assurance  that  vet- 
erans' preference  shall  be  observed,  never- 
theless we  Insist  that  any  positions  so  ex- 


empted from  civil  service  tmder  schedule 
C  should  be  strictly  limited  to  actual  policy- 
making positions  and  carefully  screened  in 
each  individual  Instance.  We  are  fearful, 
unless  the  strictest  care  Is  exercised  in  all 
proposed  exemptions,  this  procedure  wiU  be 
used  to  Invite  a  return  of  spoils  politics 
which  we  decry  and  will  emphatically  protest 
If  so  used. 

4.  The  legislative  commission  and  the  eco- 
nomic commission,  and  their  staffs,  are  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  supp>ort  meas- 
ures and  regulations  which  will  effectuate 
the  foregoing. 


ETery  Day  It  Becomes  More  Apparent 
That  Reserroirs  Must  Be  Constructed 
in  the  Headwaters  of  the  Warrior  Rirer 
in  Order  To  Give  Alabama  a  Depend- 
able Navigation  Giannel  and  a  Depend- 
able supply  of  Water  for  Industrial  and 
Domestic  Use 
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or  ALABAMA 
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Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ala- 
bama's great  navigable  Warrior  River 
has  more  than  50  loaded  barges  tied  up 
on  it  today  because  of  a  low  flow  of  water 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  Warrior  River 
must  soon  have  new  and  great  improve- 
ments made  on  its  headwaters  by  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  in  Walker. 
Cullman,  and  Blount  Counties  to  so  reg- 
ulate the  flow  of  water  in  the  river  as  to 
give  Alabama  a  dependable  navigation 
channel  to  the  gulf.  These  improve- 
ments are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  a 
million  people  who  live  in  the  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  River  Valley. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  story  which  recently  appeared 
in  most  Alabama  newspapers: 

Birmingham,  June  4,  1953. — Navigation  Is 
completely  blocked  today  on  the  Warrior- 
Tomblgbee  waterway  by  shoals  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river.  Newton  H.  DeBarde- 
leben,  president  of  the  Warrior-Tombigbee 
Development  Association,  said  this  morning. 

At  least  53  loaded  barges  are  tied  up  in  the 
river  today  and  cannot  move  until  emergency 
dredging  by  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers clears  the  shoals,  Mr.  DeBardeleben 
said.  Undoubtedly  there  are  more  barges 
idled  than  the  63  known  to  be  tied  up. 

The  river  towboats  are  also  standing  Idle, 
awaiting  clearance  of  the  shoals. 

Operators  have  been  advised  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  district  office  in  Mobile  that  the 
river  cannot  be  cleared  before  June  10  or  15, 
Mr.  DeBardeleben  said  he  had  been  advised. 

■The  condition  of  the  river,  which  carries 
almost  3  million  tons  of  commerce  between 
Birmingham  port  and  Mobile,  is  aggravated 
by  low  flow  of  water  which  has  reduced  the 
channel  depth  in  the  shoaling  areas  to  the 
point  where  the  towboats  and  barges  cannot 
navigate,  Mr.  DeBardeleben  said. 

This  condition  occurs  almost  every  siui- 
mer,  but  has  come  much  earlier  this  year 
than  usual  due  to  an  early  dry  season  in  the 
whole  river  valley. 

"The  situation  on  the  Warrior-Tombigbee 
waterway  today  points  up  very  forcefxilly  the 
need  for  reservoirs  In  the  headwaters  of  the 


river  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  to  give 
Alabama  a  dependable  navigation  channel 
and  a  dependable  supply  of  water  in  the 
river  for  industrial  and  domestic  use,"  Mr. 
DeBardeleben  said. 

"Vital  commerce  is  tied  up."  he  said. 
"Operators  are  taking  a  loss  in  excess  of  $500 
p>er  day  on  the  lx>ats  standing  idle,  not  to 
mention  the  loss  in  the  movement  of  the 
commerce  itself  and  the  loss  in  plant  pro- 
duction that  may  result." 

At  least  12  stretches  of  the  river  between 
locks  No.  2  and  No.  6  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Demopolis  will 
have  to  be  dredged  before  commerce  can 
resume. 

"Only  one  dredge  is  available  to  the  Engi- 
neers to  do  the  work,  we  understand."  Mr. 
DeBardeleben  said. 


Synthetic-Rnbber  Stockpile 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  P.  W. 
Litchfield,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  testified 
this  week  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  the  Sjoithetic  Rub- 
ber Facilities  Disposal  Act  of  1953.  Dur- 
ing his  53  years  with  this  firm.  Mr.  Litch- 
field's manifest  contributions  to  the  rub- 
ber industry  have  been  invaluable  to  a 
nation  growing  to  world  leadership. 

Mr.  Litchfield  strongly  advocates  the 
establishment  of  a  reserve  stockpile  of 
at  least  200,000  long  tons  of  synthetic 
rubber  to  be  built  up  as  excesses  beyond 
current  needs  are  produced.  Pull  pro- 
duction schedules  must  also  be  main- 
tained between  now  and  the  time  the 
synthetic  plants  are  finally  and  o£Qcially 
transferred  to  private  ownership  and  op- 
eration in  order  to  maintain  a  steady 
and  maximum  flow  of  synthetic  rubber 
so  that  we  have  enough  for  our  needs 
and  to  hold  the  price  of  natural  rubber 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  proposed 
legislation  providing  that  the  29  plants 
making  up  the  source  of  sjnithetic  sup- 
ply be  sold  to  private  operators.  Within 
the  next  2  years  the  period  of  transition 
will  probably  have  been  completed.  I 
believe  that  this  transfer  of  ownership 
and  responsibility  will  be  accomplished 
smoothly  through  cooperation.  How- 
ever, during  the  transition  period  rubber 
fabricators,  some  900  of  them,  and  their 
millions  of  customers,  must  be  protected 
against  any  interruption  of  the  flow  of 
raw  materials. 

Such  a  stockpile  would  be  financed 
out  of  profits  that  the  Government 
makes  through  the  sale  of  ssnithetic  rub- 
ber. Profits  made  during  the  transition 
period  would  provide  suflBcient  funds  to 
establish  the  stockpile  which  could  be 
administered  by  the  group  set  up  to  work 
out  the  transfer. 

For  these  reasons  I  heartily  endorse 
Mr.  Litchfield's  plan  of  a  stockpile  which 
would  insure  produoers  and  consumers  of 
an  unbroken  supply  and  which  would 
fafeguard  our  national  safety. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  irxw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial frc»n  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  8.  1953: 

Thk  Monopousts 
There  is  in  this  country  a  considerable 
group  of  pe<^>le  who  are  zealous  to  make 
the  generation  and  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power  a  monopoly  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Since  1933  this  group  made  rapid  progress 
and  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  elec- 
tion of  1953  in  which  Mr.  Elsenhower  made 
a  direct  issue  against  Federal  encroaclunents 
in  the  power  field  represents  nxore  than  a 
temporary  setbadc. 

At  any  rate  the  public  power  zealots  con- 
tinue the  fight  and  they  Indicate  their  Inten- 
tions of  staging  a  battle  against  the  proposal 
to  loosen  the  restrictions  which  now  make 
atomic  energy  a  Federal  monopoly. 

Their  reasoning  Is  pretty  clear.  If  atomic 
energy  can  be  continued  as  a  Federal  monop- 
oly and  if  future  developments  make  atomic 
energy  a  feasible  and  cheaper  fuel  for  gen- 
eration of  power,  the  Federal  Government 
then  would  have  effective  control  of  the 
whole  power  industry. 

And  with  control  of  power  the  Government 
would  be  in  position  to  control  all  industry 
and  business.  The  Government  could  say 
where  an  Indiistry  should  be  located;  in  fact, 
whether  an  Industry  could  operate,  what  it 
should  make  and  how  it  should  make  It.  It 
would  be  within  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  say  what  wheel  should  turn 
and  what  light  should  be  lighted.  And  if 
anyone  thinks  that  is  a  farfetched  prospect. 
It  woiUd  be  well  to  recall  that  during  the  re- 
cent World  War  the  Government  did  use  Its 
wartime  control  over  electric  power  to  de- 
cide what  hours  certain  establishments 
should  do  business. 

But  the  chance  that  an  atomic  energy 
monopoly  could  turn  the  country  Into  a 
centraUy  controlled  form  of  totalitarianism 
is  not  the  only  objection  tliat  condemns 
such  a  monopoly.  The  still  greater  objec- 
tion Ues  wholly  outside  the  public  versus 
private  power  debate.  That  objection  is  that 
a  monopoly  of  atomic  energy  will  retard 
and  perhaps  wholly  obstruct  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  In  every  field. 

No  one.  not  even  the  best  informed  sci- 
entist or  the  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommiBsion.  now  know  what  may  be  the 
future  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  mil- 
itary lises.  No  one  person  or  no  smaU  group 
of  people  have  the  capacity  to  foresee  the 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  And  even  if  they 
could  foresee,  a  small  group  coxild  not  be- 
gin to  carry  out  the  experimental  work  nec- 
essary to  atomic  energy  development. 

The  potential  of  atomic  energy  can  only 
be  realised  if  as  many  people  as  possible  are 
glv^n  a  knowledge  of  atomic  energy  and  are 
allowed  to  experiment  with  it.  The  more 
minds  that  are  allowed  to  bear  on  atomic  en- 
ergy the  more  quickly  will  its  posslbUities 
be  probed  and  Its  uses  developed.  That  is 
•o  with  any  great  discovery  or  invention. 

The  man  who  invented  the  internal-com- 
biistlon  engine  could  not  liave  foreseen  the 
uses  to  which  it  would  be  put.  That  inven- 
tor certainly  had  no  idea  that  he  had  foimd 
Bomethlng  which  was  destined  to  work  a 
revolution  throughout  the  whole  social  and 
economic  fabric 


But  when  men  were  allowed  freely  to  team 
^bout  and  experiment  with  the  Intemal- 
<  ombustion  engine  those  usee  were  found. 
One  man  put  it  into  a  boat  and  it  ran  the 
lioat.  Another  put  It  into  a  carriage  and 
i  t  ran  the  carriage  and  we  had  the  automo- 
I  )Ue.  Other  men  saw  that  if  the  device  was 
1  o  run  a  carriage  efficiently,  it  would  have  to 
lie  lighter  and  so  they  set  about  finding 
lighter  metals  to  use  in  the  engine's  con- 
struction. 

And  so  it  went.  One  Idea  stemmed  from 
Mnother  and  from  a  ctHnbination  of  those 
lleas  grew  more  ideas.  The  i»oceas  of  de- 
1  elopment  of  the  Internal -combustion  engine 
las  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  And  It 
1#  not  finished.     Probably  it  never  will  be. 

But  none  of  that  would  have  been  possible 
men  were  denied  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tfcmal-combiistion  engine.  They  could  not 
lave  developed  it  if  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples had  been  by  law  confined  to  a  little 
( roup.  It  coxild  only  be  done  if  men  were 
f  ree  to  use  it  and  learn  as  much  about  it  as 
t^ey  pleased. 

It  will  be  Just  so  with  atomic  energy.  If 
ifcen  are  encouraged  to  know  about  it  and 
t3  work  with  it,  if  the  maximum  of  mental 
resources  are  brought  to  bear  on  it,  the  de- 
velopment will  follow.  If  the  knowledge  of 
stomic  energy  is  to  be  confined  to  a  few 
leople,  it  will  remain  a  kind  of  horrible 
ipuseum  piece. 

The  public  power  zealots  are  faTring  to 
Meep  out  of  private  hands  one  possible  use 
c  f  atomic  energy. 

Should  they  succeed  in  that,  the  chances 
rfre  that  they  would  retard — perhaps  pre- 
1  ent — a  development  which  would  find  thou- 
■  inds  of  uses  of  which  their  one-track  minds 
c  annot  be  expected  even  to  dream. 


Reciprocal  Trade  AfrecmcBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
U  ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o  ID.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
li vered  by  O.  R.  Strackbein.  chairman, 
t  le  National  Labor-Management  Coun-r 
c  1  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  at  the  an- 
n  lal  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Apparatus 
\  akers  Association,  White  Sulphur 
SJrings.  W.  Va.,  May  27,  1953: 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
during  the  past  week  finished  more  than  3 
w  seks  of  public  hearings  on  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments  bill  that  would  extend  for  1  year  the 
sc  -called  reciprocal  trade  agreements  law, 
flist  enacted  in  1934. 

A  degree  of  controversy  has  developed  over 
tie  Simpson  bUl,  on  which  hearings  were 
hi  Id.  liecause  of  the  amendments  it  would 
w.  Ite  Into  the  existing  law.  Opponents  of 
tie  bill  regard  these  amendments  as  going 
too  far. 

The  White  House  has  asked  for  a  simple 
1-^ear  extension  of  the  present  law  and  has 
suggested  to  Congress  a  thorough  study  of 
oxT  foreign  economic  problems  during  that 
period  by  a  Joint  commission. 

rhe  Simpson  bill  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
ex  jerience  of  American  Indxistry.  agriculture, 
ar  d  labor  with  the  existing  law  over  a  2-year 
p«  riod.  The  real  question  at  stake  is  whether 
domestic  interests  should  have  at  hand  a 
more  effective  remedy  against  injury  from 
in  port  competition  tiian  experience  has 
sli^wn  Um  present  law  to  provide.    Contrary 


to  soma  who  favor  yet  lower  tarlfTs  and 
heavier  imports,  the  question  is  not  one  of 
eliminating  competition,  alttK>ugh  this  has 
been  done  in  a  very  few  cases  under  another 
law  in  order  to  protect  our  farm  price  sup- 
port program. 

The  division  among  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  Simpson  bill  Is  principally 
one  of  relative  accent  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, on  tlM  one  hand,  and  on  International 
relations,  on  the  otlMr. 

The  domestic  protectionist  interests  of  to- 
day can  no  longer  be  Identified  with  the 
typical  protectionists  of  the  McKlnley  era. 
even  though  such  Identity  Is  often  attempted. 
The  big  interests  of  ICcKlnley's  time  are  now 
found  on  tlie  side,  not  of  the  protectionists 
but  against  them,  and  the  explanation  is 
simple.  Having  spilled  over  the  boundaries 
of  the  great  domestic  market  with  their  vast 
output,  they  have  become  exporters.  Tljs 
steel  Industry,  the  big  oU  companies,  elec- 
trical-equipment manufacturers,  makers  of 
office  machinery.  automobUes,  etc..  ate  among 
the  "trade — not  aid"  evangelists. 

Fifty  years  ago  they  or  their  counterparts 
were  the  "greedy  interests"  of  WaU  Street. 
Now  they  are  "on  the  side  of  the  angels." 

In  the  meantime,  smallsr  industrial  and 
agricultural  interests,  not  measuring  their 
individual  output  in  htudreds  of  millions 
or  even  billions  of  doUars,  as  do  some  of  the 
giants,  liave  often  found  import  competition 
extremely  difficult  to  meet  or  even  destruc- 
tive of  the  domestic  market,  and  therefore 
have  asked  for  safeguards  by  way  of  a  tariff 
or  an  import  quota. 

Again,  the  reason  Is  not  far  to  find.  Many 
of  these  industries  and  brandies  of  agricul- 
ture, or  mines  or  fisheries,  do  not  and  per- 
haps cannot  at  any  time  attain  the  advan- 
tages of  mass  production.  Either  their  pro- 
duction is  vastly  scattered,  as  in  livestock, 
wooigrowlng.  dairying,  or  fishing,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  product  lias  to  date  eluded  the 
Inventive  genius  tliat  could  mechanise  pro- 
duction. Or,  again,  the  total  demand  for 
tlie  product  may  not  be  in  sufficient  volume 
to  Justify  mass  production  unless  the  total 
output  were  merged  in  one  company.  Com- 
pare the  combined  dollar  sales  of  the  china- 
ware  and  glass  tableware  industries  with 
tiiose  of  the  automotive  indiistry.  The  ratio 
is  in  ttie  nature  of  1  to  75. 

Nevertheless,  despite  Uie  smaller  size  of 
these  industries,  they  cover  tiie  whole  coun- 
try amongst  them  and  in  the  aggregate  rep- 
resent at  least  a  quarter  of  our  total  em- 
ployment, direct  and  indirect,  or  probably 
five  times  as  many  as  the  numlMr  of  em- 
ployees engaged  directly  and  indirectly  in 
providing  our  exports  of  915  billion. 

Nor  can  the  smaller  size  of  these  indus- 
tries properly  be  seized  upon  as  a  reason  for 
characterizing  them  as  uneconomic  and  in- 
efficient and,  therefore,  fit  subjects  for  elimi- 
nation by  import  competition,  as  is  so  often 
proposed  by  the  free-trade  zealoU  and  the 
so-called  disinterested  export  Interests.  We 
need  these  widely  diversified  smaller  indus- 
tries and  branches  of  agrlcultxire  for  a 
rounded  and  healthy  economy.  A  good  for- 
est does  not  consist  of  a  few  big  trees  that 
deprive  the  remainder  of  sunlight  and  sus- 
tenance. We  need  trees  of  many  varieties 
and  numerous  individual  trees.  Only  in  that 
way  do  we  get  a  balanced  timber  supply. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  these  diverse  smaller 
Industries  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
mass  production.  Tills  fact  does  reduce 
their  ability  to  compete  with  imports  im-o- 
duced  at  lower  latx>r  costs.  Productivity 
does  not  excel  foreign  producers  by  a  suffi- 
cient margin  in  these  industries  to  offset  the 
lower  wages  prevailing  abroad.  Therefore,  a 
measure  of  protection  is  desirable  if  such 
Industries  are  to  hold  their  own  and  to  con- 
tribute to  ttie  stabUity  of  o\ir  economy. 

The  giant  export  Industries,  having 
changed  sides  in  accordance  with  tlieir 
ctianged  interests,  now  find  themselves  la 
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company  with  the  cotton  and  toiiacco  growers 
of  the  Southern  States  who  many  years  ago 
had  turned  to  a  free-trade  policy  precisely 
because  they  regarded  these  big  interests  of 
the  North  and  East  as  selfish  groups  l)ent 
upon  the  impoverizatlon  of  the  South. 

These  two  groups,  although  now  working 
together,  will  soon  find  themselves  increas- 
ingly in  competition  with  each  other  for  the 
American  dollar  in  overseas  markets.  For 
the  time  l>elng  they  have  combined  to  urge 
the  policy  of  more  Imports.  In  doing  so  they 
are  Jointly  or  concurrently  calling  upon  the 
diversified  smaller  Industries  and  agricul- 
tural groups  previously  referred  to.  to  ac- 
cept more  foreign  competition  so  that  for- 
eign markets  will  have  more  dollars  to  spend 
for  automobiles,  radios,  motion  picture 
films,  electrical  machinery,  refrigerators,  etc., 
and  more  cotton  and  tobacco. 

How  long  cotton  and  tobacco  growers  will 
find  this  teamup  compatible,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

In  the  Simpson  bill  these  strange  bedfel- 
lows find  a  threat  of  higher  protection  of  do- 
mestic industry;  and  yet  their  fears  must  be 
exaggerated.  They  and  their  arduoxis  sup- 
porters among  the  newspapers,  editorialists, 
columnists,  and  periodicals,  constantly  as- 
sert that  the  segments  of  our  economy  that 
are  exposed  to  injurious  foreign  competition 
represents  only  a  tiny  part  of  the  whole. 
They  do  not  explain  how  the  partial  dis- 
placement of  such  a  tiny  segment  by  Imports 
could  possibly  produce  eno\igh  dollars  in  for- 
eign markets  to  absorb  many  automobiles, 
bales  of  cotton,  steel,  or  anything  else. 

The  agrlcultural-blg  business  combination 
Just  referred  to.  by  its  common  polarity  of 
interest,  identifies  itself  with  international- 
ism. By  a  somewhat  transparent  psycho- 
logical maneuver  it  also  succeeds  in  identify- 
ing Itself  with  the  "national"  as  opposed  to 
merely  "local,  selfish  Interests."  Because  of 
its  great  power  and  its  incidental  feUowshlp 
with  Import  interests  it  finds  many  willing 
pleaders  of  the  cause  who  easily  don  the 
robes  of  disinterestedness. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  opposition  to  the 
Simpson  bill.  Although  the  bill  addresses 
itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  procedures  by 
which  a  remedy  against  past  errors  in  tariff 
rates  may  t>e  remedied  or  futtire  reductions 
contained  within  limits  of  reasonable  safety, 
the  bill  is  attacked  as  representing  a  return 
to  the  days  of  Hawley-Smoot  and  a  resiu*- 
gence  of  protectionism  that  would  throw 
consternation  Into  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

That  this  is  a  false  assessment  of  the  bill 
makes  no  difference.  The  fact  is  that  in  2 
years'  time,  since  the  existing  escape  clause 
was  first  enacted,  only  25  applications  have 
been  made  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  Total 
lmi>ort8  of  the  Industries  involved  amounted 
to  only  $137.4  million  In  1952,  or  1.3  percent 
of  total  lmpx>rts.  Of  this  number  a  restora- 
tion or  a  partial  restoration  of  the  tariff  has 
been  made  in  only  two  cases.  The  combined 
Imports  of  the  two  industries  involved 
amounted  to  only  0.03  percent  of  our  total 
Imports  in   1952. 

At  the  current  rate  of  action  it  would 
require  several  thousand  years  to  restore 
the  rates  to  the  1930  or  Hawley-Smoot  levels, 
even  if  the  Tariff  Commission  should  act 
favorably  upon  all  applications.  No  one  Is 
known  to  seek  such  a  return. 

What  the  giant  export  Industries  seek  is 
a  denial  of  a  true  remedy.  They  wish  aljove 
all  to  hold  an  artificially  expanded  foreign 
market,  a  bonanza  market  based  upon  the 
prolonged  export-paralysis  of  the  other  war- 
ring nations.  By  thus  insisting  upon  the 
permanence  of  what  is  in  fact  but  a  hard- 
skinned  bubble  they  delude  themselves  and 
incidentally  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
export-dependent  nations,  such  as  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Japan  to  recapture  their  pre- 


war overseas  markets  which  fell  Into  our 
hands.  Thus  they  would  delay  the  restora- 
tion of  a  balanced  multilateral  trade. 

If  these  new  intemationaliats  partisans  are 
really  as  concerned  as  they  testify,  over  elim- 
ination of  the  dollar  gap,  restoration  of 
world  trade  and  solidarity  among  the  free 


nations,  they  well  know  that  the  road  does 
not  lie  in  compounding  the  distorted  war 
and  postwar  trade  conditions  by  seeking  to 
force  Imports  up  to  the  artificial  level  of 
exports,  which  in  any  case  cannot  be  held 
without  tiirottling  the  export  opportunities 
of  our  free-world  allies. 


Escape  clause  applications— Percent  of  total  United  States  imports  represenUd  by  imports 
of  articles  covered  by  escape-clause  applications 


Name  of  article 


Pprinp  clothespins . 

A\  omen's  fur  felt  hat  bodies 

Hatters'  fur .„ 

Jeweled  watch  and  watch  movements . 

Motorcyles  and  parts.- .1 

Blue  mold  cheese 

\\'ood  screws  of  iron  or  steel....^.. ....... . 

Oroundflsh  fillets 

Oarlic- . ......... . 

Bicycles  and  parts ........ .... 

(llace  cherries .„ 

Bonito,  canned  in  oU 

Tuna  and  bonito,  canned,  not  in  oU 

Briar  tobacco  pipes 

China  tableware ... . 

I)ri<Hl  flft.s 

AVhilinp  chalk 

Woo<lwin<i  musical  instruments..... 

Cords  and  twines 

Cotton  cardinc  machinery 

Screen  painted  silk  scarves 

Rosaries,  chaplets.  etc 

Watch  bracelets,  other  than  gold  or  platinum. 

Mustard  seeds ................... 

Manicure  nippers .. .... .„..„„.. 

Scissors  and  sbean... .;». ..^...>..... 


Total .-. 

Applicat  ions  which  resulted  In  partial  restoration  of  duties  unaer  the 
escar<e  clause: 

Women's  fur  felt  h»t  bodief  (decided  before  H>51) .. 

Briar  tobacco  pipes .... 

Dried  flgs . . .. 


Total. 


1952 

total 

Imports  for 

Total  United 

imports 

consumption 

States  imports 

$348,000 

$10,744,624,000 

0.003 

1, 18.S.  000 

10,  744,  624, 000 

.011 

.310.000 

10.744.624,000 

.OOT 

•1,036.000 

10,  744. 624, 000 

.568 

6, 180. 1)00 

10.  744. 624. 000 

.048 

1,257.000 

la  744, 624. 000 

.012 

878,000 

10.  744. 624. 000 

.008 

22.102.000 

10.  744,  624,  (too 

.205 

1.752.000 

10.  744, 624, 000 

.016 

7,&46.0O0 

10,  744. 624. 000 

.070 

78.000 

10. 744. 624. 000 

.0007 

3.403.,000 

la  744, 624, 000 

.032 

6,878,000 

10.  744,  624,  000 

.064 

746,000 

10,  744,  624, 000 

.007 

6,036,000 

10,  744,  624,  000 

.056 

655.000 

10.  744,  024,  000 

.006 

183.000 

10,744.624.000 

.001 

Z2f«0,0OQ 

10.  744. 624, 000 

.021 

3. 0.'^.  000 

10, 744. 624, 000 

.028 

>  501.000 

10.  744, 624, 000 

.005 

9,298,000 

10.744,621.000 

.088 

294,000 

10,744.624,000 

.603 

'600,000 

10,744.624.000 

.006 

2,564.000 

10.744,624.000 

.024 

363.000 

10,744.624,000 

.003 

1.175,000 

10.744,824,000 

.011 

139, 705, 000 

1,301 

I.ISS.OOO 

10,744,624.000 

.011 

710,000 

10,  744, 624, 000 

.007 

655.000 

10,744.624.000 

.006 

2.586,000 

.024 

>  Estimated. 


The  Issue  Is  Still  the  Sane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NKW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  of  June  4  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  Niagara  power. 

With  the  tide  running  strongly  I  in 
favor  of  private  enterprise  as  the  proper 
instrument  for  development  of  this  great 
power  resource,  proponents  of  Govern- 
ment power  development,  at  the  Federal 
and  State  level,  are  now  making  com- 
mon cause,  in  a  determined  effort  to  put 
Government  Into  one  more  big  socialis- 
tic undertaking.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  New 
York  State  government  develops  this  re- 
source, the  issue  is  the  same.  It  will  still 
be  a  costly,  nontaxpaying,  needless  and 
undesirable  incursion  of  Government  in- 
to an  area  where  private  industry  stands 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  do  the  job. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Powxa  Issue  Unchanged 

The  change  of  tactics  in  the  battle  for 
Goverrunent  development  of  more  power  at 
Niagara  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  con- 


fuse the  issue.  Having  faUed  in  their  cam- 
paign to  put  the  Federal  Government  into 
Niagara,  t>aclters  of  the  project  now  tiave 
worked  out  a  plan  with  Governor  Dewey  for 
State  control  at  this  vital  power  source. 
SenatCH"  Lehman  and  Representative  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  are  using  much  the 
same  argument  for  State  ievelopment  that 
they  used  for  the  Federal  project.  Governor 
I>ewey  is  reported  in  agreement  with  them. 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  act. 

So  far  as  we  can  see.  none  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  have  been  changed  by 
merely  changing  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
The  issue  is  still  whether  the  State  should 
tvirn  its  tkack  on  the  principle  of  private 
ownership  of  power  facilities,  which  has 
proved  successful,  and  turn  to  the  socialistic 
principle  of  Government  ownersiilp.  Fed- 
eral or  State. 

Five  private  companies,  with  a  record  of 
successful  operation,  are  ready  to  take  over 
the  Niagara  development,  which  Is  needed  to 
provide  additional  power  for  the  State's 
growing  industries.  Private  companies  have 
developed  Niagara  power  since  1895.  For  30 
years  they  have  had  plans  on  file  for  further 
development.  They  have  the  experience,  the 
know-how  and  the  funds.  In  1950  they  paid 
•136  million  in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes,  they  employed  46.000  people,  with  an- 
nual payrolls  of  $182  mUIlon. 

We  are  not  interested  primarily  in  the  five 
companies,  wiiich  naturally  are  in  business 
for  profit.  Their  profits,  incidentally,  are 
shared  by  thousands  of  small  stockholders, 
as  well  as  life  Insiu-ance  companies,  savings 
banks,  and  other  institutions  which  are  per- 
mitted to  invest  only  in  the  soundest  secu- 
rlUes.  Primarily,  it  is  the  old  principle  of 
private  enterprise  versus  Government  con- 
troL      Where     private     enterprise     is     not 
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equipped  to  take  over,  there  a  ease  may  be 
made  for  Government  development  of  nat- 
ural resources.  In  this  case  private  enter- 
prise is  not  only  ready  but  has  proved  Its 
efficiency  at  the  Job. 

Would  Oovernment  control  mean  lower 
rates  for  consumers?  So  the  proponents 
maintain  as  they  point  out  that  there  would 
be  no  taxes  to  add  to  operating  costs.  But 
of  course  this  means  that  taxes  now  paid  by 
th«  companies  would  be  shifted  to  the  backs 
of  consumers  In  other  forms,  thus  canceling 
out  the  benefits  of  lower  rates.  Under  the 
present  system,  rates  are  regulated  by  the 
State  public  service  commission.  As  one 
guess  is  as  good  as  another,  our  guess  is  that 
consumers  would  pay  at  least  as  much — in 
rates  plus  taxes — under  Oovernment  con- 
trol as  under  private  enterprise.  And  the 
ultimate  moral  cost  of  this  further  advance 
of  Government  into  competition  with  private 
industry  would  be  incalculable. 


Coaunission    oo    OrganiutioB    of    tlw 
ExecatiTe  Bnacli  of  the  GoYcrnment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESJENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4.  1953 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  great  pride  and  much  hope  that 
I  urgently  request  the  House  to  support 
this  bill — H.  R.  992— for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

You  may  recall  that  more  than  6  years 
ago — in  January  of  1947 — I  introduced  a 
bill,  later  imanimously  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  for  the  creation 
of  the  original  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  which  became  known  as 
the  Hoover  Commission  in  honor  of  its 
illustrious  chairman,  tx-President  Jier- 
bert  Hoover. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  along  with 
the  task  forces  set  up  under  it,  worked 
hard  and  diligently  for  almost  2  years, 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  some  300 
recommendations  as  to  how  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  could  be  obtained 
In  the  conduct  of  the  pubUc  business. 
The  majority  of  these  recommendations 
have  been  adopted  and  put  into  effect, 
either  through  administrative  order  or 
by  act  and  approval  of  Congress,  result- 
ing in  enormous  savings  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion operation  was  approximately  $2 
million.  Certainly  time  has  proven  that 
the  money  spent  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission was  a  most  lucrative  investment. 
While  the  major  and  minor  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  brought  about  large  savings 
in  Government  expenditures,  and  point- 
ed the  way  for  additional  and  more  far- 
reaching  accomplishments,  those  of  us 
who  served  as  members  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  were  especially  aware  that 
greater  savings  and  more  important  ac- 
complishments could  be  obtained  were 
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iuch  a  commission  empowered  to  go  into 
natters  of  Government  policy. 
The  original  Hoover  Commission,  as 

70U  will  recall,  was  authorized  only  to 

I  itudy  Government  organization — or 
nore  economical  and  efficient  ways  for 
he  Government  to  do  that  which  it  was 
loing.  The  Commission  had  no  power 
o  pass  upon  whether  Government  func- 
ions.  activities,  and  policies  were  wise 

I  >r  unwise,  or  in  the  best  interests  of  the 

<;ountry.  Of  course,  it  is  in  this  field 
vhere  the  greatest  savings  in  Govern- 

j  Qent  expenditures  can  be  made. 

As   the   geutlewoman   from   Indiana. 
.4rs.  Harden,  pointed  out  a  few  moments 

■  .go,  we  must  practice  prudent  economy 
Irst  through  organization,  and  th.m 
hrough  administration.    This  must  be 

(  one  if  we  are  to  remain  strong  and  are 

0  maintain  our  way  of  life  without 
jquandering  our  human  and  material 
3  esources. 

The  national  debt  is  very  close  to  the 
:  Bgal  limit  of  $275  billion.  Our  annual 
1  ludget  is  not  balanced.  While  our  ad- 
1  ninistrative  organization  has  been  im- 
]  Toved,  there  is  still  much  to  be  accom- 
]  tlished. 

I  am  sure  you  all  know  the  provisions 
<  f  this  bill,  and  that  actually  the  Com- 
1  nission  would  serve  only  as  a  task  force 
lepresenting  the  Congress.  Under  this 
I  ill,  the  Commission's  authority  would 
I  e  limited  to  making  studies  and  investi- 
{ ations  upon  which  it  would  base  sug- 
restions  and  recommendations  to  the 
( longress  and  its  appropriate  committees 
£  s  to  how  best  we  could  get  greater  econ- 
cmy  and  efficiency  in  the  affairs  of  our 
I'ederal  Government. 

There  are  those  who  may  believe  that 
aach  studies  and  investigations  of  our 
governmental  affairs  should  be  con- 
c  ucted  by  congressional  committees. 
1  he  facts  are  that  neither  a  Member  of 
C  ongress  nor  a  congressional  committee 
h  as  the  time  or  the  resources  to  do  the 
Ji  >b  that  should  be  done. 

A  commission,  as  proposed  in  H.  R. 
9>2,  would  make  studies  and  investiga- 
tons  which  would  cross  the  jxirlsdic- 
t  onal  lines  of  many  committees  of  the 
I  ouse  and  Senate,  and  recommendations 
submitted  to  U^e  Congress  by  the  Com- 
nission  would,  of  course,  be  referred  to 
t  le  proper  standing  committees  of  the 
I  ouse  and  Senate  for  their  further  con- 
si  deration  and  action. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  point  out  that 
tl  le  original  Hoover  Commission  was  able 
t<  obtain  the  active  services  of  several 
h  mdred  outstanding  Americans  In  con- 
n  action  with  its  work.  Most  of  these 
pi  iblic-spirited  citizens,  men  of  great  ex- 
Pi  rience  in  different  walks  of  life,  served 
w  thout  compensation.  Many  of  them 
e^en  refused  to  accept  reimbursement 
fcr  the  expenses  they  incurred  in  serv- 
ir  g  the  cause  of  good  government. 

1  am  also  proud  and  happy  to  be  able 
to  say  to  you  that  never  once  during  the 
d<  liberations  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
dii  it  divide  on  any  issue  or  question 
alang  partisan  lines;  neither  did  such 
diirision  come  between  those  members 
of  the  Commission  from  public  life  and 
those  from  civilian  life. 


A  similar  bill  to  H.  R.  992 — S.  106  by 
Senator  Ferguson,  of  Michigan— 4uis  al- 
ready unanimously  passed  the  other 
body. 

It  is  my  sincere  and  considered  opinion 
that  this  House  should  not  only  pass 
H.  R.  992,  but  pass  it  by  unanimous  vote. 
I  am,  therefore,  asking  wholehearted 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
this  biU. 


A  NatioB  of  VeleraM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  FRELINGHUYSEN,  JR. 

or  Nrw  rtaumr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  9 
1963: 

A  Nation  or  VrrriANs 
Representative  Phillips,  of  Callfcn^la.  haa 
made  public  a  staff  report  pointing  the  way 
to  practical  economies  in  the  politically 
laden  minefield  of  appropriations  for  veter- 
ans. 

The  report,  prepared  for  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittees,  of  which  Mr.  Phillips 
la  chairman,  suggests  possible  savings  of  $180 
million  annually  in  pension  payments  for 
disability  or  death  not  due  to  military  serv- 
ice. This  figure  would  be  achieved  not  by 
wiping  out  such  payments  but  by  correlating 
them  with  social  security  and  other  Oovern- 
ment payments,  and  by  making  appropriate 
deductions.  As  we  become  Increasingly  "» 
nation  of  veterans,"  it  is  becoming  dally 
more  obvious  that  special  consideration  for 
veterans  as  such  outside  th«  normal  provi- 
sions of  the  social-security  system  Is  an 
anachronism.  Veterans  who  have  suffered 
no  disability  through  military  service  ought 
to  have  no  more  and  no  less  economic  help 
for  iUness.  injury,  or  death  than  any  other 
citizen.  We  think  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  19  mUlion  Americans  who  are  vet- 
erans (and  taxpayers)  would  be  loath  to 
maintain  that  the  Government  owes  them 
something  because  they  fulfilled  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship. 

It  is  the  program  for  non-service-connected 
disabilities  that  has  always  seemed  to  this 
newspaper  to  be  the  weak  spot  in  veterans' 
appropriations  and  the  place  where  econo- 
mies could  be  effected.  But  the  special 
study  made  for  the  House  also  suggests  that 
a  large  number  of  the  minor  war-connected 
disability  cases  could  be  weeded  out  on  the 
grounds  that  Injuries  suffered  have  been  so 
slight  that  they  have  not  really  impaired 
ability  of  the  veteran  to  earn  a  living.  The 
report  suggests  that  as  many  as  a  third  of 
these  10  or  20  percent  disability  cases  could 
be  eliminated  from  the  compensation  rolls, 
thus  saving  another  $80  million,  and  stIU 
another  $40  mUllon  could  be  saved  by  tight- 
ening up  on  the  entire  dlsabUity  rating  sys- 
tem. While  no  one  wishes  to  see  the  slight- 
est injustice  done  to  any  veteran  whose 
earning  powers  have  truly  been  lessened  by 
war  service,  these  suggestions  are  at  least 
deserving  of  serious  attention. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  of  us.  including 
the  veterans  with  genuine  service-connected 
disability,  that  whatever  abuses  may  have 
grown  out  of  the  veterans  programs  be  elimi- 
nated. They  can  be,  if  the  veterans  who 
comprise  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  vot- 


ing public  support  the  men  In  C!ongress  who 
are  trying  to  face  up  to  this  problem  that  so 
directly  affects  the  Nation's  solvency. 


Let  Canada  Build  tk«  St.  Lawreace 
Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  April 
15,  1953.  issue  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Journal  strongly  recommends  that  the 
American  people  should  let  Canada  build 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  project 
rather  rather  than  become  victims  of  a 
hoax  perpetrated  by  the  proponents  of 
this  economic  monstrosity. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Let  Canada  Do  It 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  project  which  Canada  seems  intent 
on  projecting  alone — if  the  United  States 
Government  won't  help — are  maintaining 
that  tbeir  stand  has  been  Justified  by  recent 
developments  and  that  proponenU  of  the 
whole  idea  have  been  trying  to  perpetrate  a 
hoax  on  the  American  taxpayers. 

Commenting  recently,  the  Buffalo  News 
stated  editorially: 

"Official  confirmation  comes  from  Ottawa 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  which  Can- 
ada seems  intent  on  building  as  its  own  la 
not  designed  as  a  seaway.  Gen.  A.  O.  I.  Mc- 
Naughton,  cochalrman  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment. Speaking  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Poreign  Affairs  Committee,  he  said  that 
the  bigger  ships  have  a  role  of  tbeir  own  in 
ocean  trade  and  were  not  designed  for  trav- 
ersing waterways. 

"This  realistic  view  of  affairs  must  come 
as  a  disheartening  shock  to  the  propaganda 
agency  In  Washington  which  over  the  years 
has  dwelt  upon  the  certainty  of  inland  serv- 
ice by  great  oceangoing  ships  If  a  St.  Law- 
rence Waterway  27  feet  deep  were  available 
to  them.  But  take  It  from  General  Mc- 
Naughton,  seaway  traffic  there  will  be  pro- 
vided by  vessels  of  frool  8,000  to  10,000  tons. 
And  he  does  not  expect  much  from  them. 
The  principal  commodity  moving  by  this 
route  win  be  Iron  ore,  he  says,  heading  in- 
land from  the  new  Labrador  field;  and  for 
this  service  special  vessels  are  being  de- 
signed." 

The  National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Confer- 
ence, which  is  an  organization  In  opposition 
to  United  States  participation  In  the  project, 
states: 

"The  evidence  is  Indisputable  that  only 
about  4  percent  of  American,  privately 
owned,  oceangoing  vessels  would  be  able  to 
operate  In  this  channel;  less  than  20  percent 
of  world  tonnage  would  be  able  to  do  so. 
Vessels  now  operating  In  the  Great  Lakes 
would  not  be  able  to  go  out  Into  the  ocean. 

"The  27-foot  waterway  would  permit  lake 
vessels  to  go  on  to  Montreal,  where  their 
ocean-bound  cargoes  would  be  transshipped. 
Instead  of  present  United  States  transship- 
ment ports.  Similarly,  ocean  cargoes  des- 
tined for  the  Midwest  would  be  transshipped 
at  Montreal  instead  of  American  transship- 
ment ports. 

"The  Canadian  Transport  Minister,  Lionel 
Chevrier,  has  repeatedly  said  this,  in  effect. 


It  is  the  reason  Canada  wants  the  waterway 
and  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  if  let  alone. 

'•Pormer  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer 
testified  that  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
traffic  over  this  waterway  would  be  in  lake- 
type  vessels,  meaning  vessels  that  would  op- 
erate to  Montreal  and  other  Quebec  ports. 

"It  is  a  deeper  waterway  to  Montreal  and 
other  Quebec  ports,  to  the  advantage  of  these 
ports  and  the  disadvantage  of  American  ports 
that  is  being  proposed,  not  a  seaway  as  the 
proponents  mislabel  it.  It  would  not  add  to 
this  country's  national  defense;  it  Would  not 
benefit  the  Midwest. 

"It  w'buld  tend  to  scuttle  the  Mississippi 
waterway  system  and  the  New  York  State 
barge  system,  upon  which  American  taxpay- 
ers have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  American  merchant  marine, 
upon  which  they  have  spent  more  than  $16 
billion." 

From  the  evidence  it  would  appear  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresenta- 
tion on  this  project  by  those  who  have  been 
working  hardest  in  the  United  States  for  it. 
Its  real  value  to  the  United  States  should  be 
compeired  to  the  harm  it  would  do  some  parts 
of  our  country — along  with  the  huge  cost. 
It's  time  we  put  American  interests  first. 


Tlie  Taft  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

or   NKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Steuben  News  of  June  1953  written 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Meyer,  editor: 

The  Tatt  Aodeess 
(By  J.  H.  Meyer) 

We  have  always  admired  Senator  Robeht 
A,  Tatt  for  his  candor  which  occasionally 
becomes  wholesome  bluntness.  Sometimes, 
he  may  lack  a  certain  quality  of  political 
wisdom  which  distinguishes  that  politician 
who  Is  eager  to  take  the  popular  side  on 
given  issues.  In  the  long  run,  I  prefer  the 
Tafts.  especially  when  the  Ohloan  talks  the 
way  he  did  in  Cincinnati  the  other  day.  on 
such  issues  as  the  United  Nations,  Korea, 
China,  et  cetera. 

Then,  when  the  sniping,  lambasting,  vilify- 
ing gets  underway,  I  go  with  him  all  the 
way. 

It  was  time  that  someone  cleared  the 
in\iggy  atmosphere.  At  the  very  least,  the 
Taft  address  may  achieve  one  thing:  to  stir 
up  people  here  and  abroad,  within  the  United 
Nations  or  on  the  outside.  There  has  been 
name  calling  across  the  ocean;  now  we  have 
name  caUing  at  home.  When  the  sparks 
fly,  there  is  action  and  action  we  need  today. 

If  all  other  means  fail,  Tatt  wants  to  go 
It  alone  in  Korea.  He  wants  to  do  it.  one 
way  or  another,  in  order  to  break  the  long 
and  costly  stalemate.  Many  people  wonder 
what  else  we  can  do.  After  aU,  much  of 
the  mess  in  the  Par  East  U  of  our  own  mak- 
ing. It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  entire 
sad  course  of  evenU.  We  are  responsible 
for  the  misUkes  of  Gen.  George  Marshall; 
we  scuttled  Chiang  Kai-shek's  China;  we 
threw  Korea  upon  her  own  miserable  re- 
sources; and  then,  we  started  the  police 
action  in  Korea,  dragging  our  unwUUng 
western  allies  and  the  United  Nations  into  it. 

Sooner  or  later.  It  seems  to  me,  we  shall 
have  to  go  It  alone  (as  we  have  practicaUy 


done  for  all  too  many  months  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Korea  and  In  financing  that 
conflict).  I  am  sure  Great  Britain  and 
the  others  would  not  set  up  too  many  road 
blocks,  if  we  made  such  a  decision. 

Must  we  remind  the  White  House  that 
Britain  recognizes  Communist  China;  in 
fact,  does  business  with  her?  Also:  that 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  might  well  be  willing 
to  give  the  U.  N.  seat  to  Communist  China 
by  taking  It  away  from  Nationalist  China? 
That  Korea  wiU  remain  divided;  that.  In 
fact,  any  truce  in  Korea  wtU  be  only  an 
armistice?  That  our  western  allies  are  sick 
and  tired  of  the  bloodletting  and  financial 
strain  of  the  Korean  war;  wiU  not  forget 
we  started  that  futile  "police  action"  and 
will  have  to  finish  It — at  least  take  the  de- 
cisive lead — by  arriving  at  a  compromise  so- 
lution which  may  weU  cause  some  choking 
and  teeth-gnashing  at  home? 

What  did  the  Eisenhower  strategists  ex- 
pect when  they  threw  the  t>omk>shell  of  the 
planned  Korea  visit  into  the  election  cam- 
paign? What  did  the  President-elect  ex- 
pect when  he  flew  across  the  Pacific?  As 
a  military  man  of  proven  abilities,  he  will 
surely  take  any  diplomatic  compromise  the 
hard  way.  That  is  only  logical.  But  it  can- 
not be  heli>ed  if  we  want  to  end  the  conflict. 

Or,  does  the  Elsenhower  administration 
plan  to  prolong  the  bloodletting — even  ex- 
tend it  beyond  the  Talu  or  into  China  prop- 
er?   I  refuse  to  believe  that. 

8o,  what  is  the  solution?  In  one  simple 
word:  A  compromise,  be  it  even  a  bad  one. 

We  have  unwilling  allies  who  play  "real- 
politlk" — and  who  could  blame  them  for 
that?  These  very  same  aUles  are  tired 
unto  death;  with  their  economies  shaky 
and  their  people  worn  out  from  long  stiffer- 
Ing.  International  politics  must  take  the 
simple  facts  of  human  behavior  into  ac- 
count; many  among  us  do  not  seem  to  real- 
ize that.  There  is  a  limit  to  human  en- 
durance. 

The  main  thing  today  is  that  the  flghtlng 
stops.     All  else  Is  of  secondary  importance. 

It  Is  tommyrot  to  claim  that  NATO  is 
under  and  within  the  United  Nations. 
NATO  came  into  existence  only  when  the 
United  Nations  proved  uoable  to  check- 
mate Soviet  Russia — which,  together  with 
her  satellites — is  a  feunder-member  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  wedge  has  been  driven 
In  long  ago;  the  bitterest  foe  of  the  West- 
em  World  drove  It  In  and  hammers  it  down 
more  every  day.  And  our  own  allies  have 
forced  us  to  go  it  alone,  more  than  once, 
inside  the  U.  N.  and  out. 

For  this  and  for  many  other  reasons,  th« 
United  Nations  VTiil  never  become  an  in- 
strument of  peace,  because  there  Is  no 
"United"  Nations  and  there  will  never  be. 
When  the  New  York  Times  claims  that  Tatt 
"is  striking  at  the  heart  of  United  States 
policy  in  the  struggle  of  the  democratic 
world  against  the  Soviet  Communist  world" 
by  striking  "at  the  United  Nations,"  that 
august  newspaper  should  be  reminded  that 
the  democratic  world  and  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist world  are  members  of  the  same  de- 
bating society,  at  the  banks  of  New  York's 
East  River  and  that  NATO  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  so-called  free  world  was  certainly 
not  initiated  in  that  plushy  spot. 

If  that  struggle  Is  so  bitter  and  heart- 
rending— as  I  admit — then,  let  us  stop  the 
farce  with  some  courageous  action:  either 
disband  the  United  Nations  or  tell  the  So- 
viets and  their  disciples  to  get  out. 

The  United  Nations  will  never  liquidate 
the  Korean  war. 

If  Senator  Tatt  was  anxious  to  call  atten- 
tion to  these  truths  in  his  Cincinnati  speech; 
if  he  wanted  to  prod  our  Nation  Into  some 
good  American  action — be  it  even  caUed 
isolationism  by  the  do-gooders  of  interna- 
tional persuasion — as  far  as  the  hybrid  U.  N. 
is  concerned.  I  am  for  him  more  than  ever 
before. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 

or  NOKTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOtJSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  we  have  heard  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  read  in  the  press  that  New 
England  was  withering  on  the  vine  on 
account  of  lack  of  employment.  It  has 
even  been  stated  that  our  southern 
States  have  grown  industrially  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  rock-ribbed  coast,  and  a 
movement  has  been  set  under  way  to 
direct  the  Government  to  channel  de- 
fense orders  to  New  England  even  at 
higher  costs. 

It  now  appears  that  we  have  been 
misinformed,  and  it  seems  that  an  ex- 
planation is  in  order.  I  attach  hereto 
a  dispatch  from  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  of  June  6,  1953,  quot- 
ing a  release  by  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil which  says  that  employment  in  New 
England  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

Perhaps  a  movement  should  be  set 
afoot  to  channel  defense  orders  from 
New  England  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  employment  is  not  in  such  a 
flourishing  state  and  whose  sp>okesmen 
have  not  cried  so  pitifully  over  an  em- 
pire which  has  lost  its  control  over  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry. 

The  article  follows: 

Nkw  e:nglano  Plants  Bttst 

Boston,  June  6. — New  England  factories 
are  employing  more  workers  than  ever  before 
In  peacetime,  according  to  tlie  New  England 
Council. 

It's  the  rising  tide  of  the  Yankee  metal- 
uslng  industries  that  Is  pushing  New  Eng- 
land's economy  to  new  heights,  the  council 
said. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates 
New  England  manufacturing  employment 
totaled  1,578.500  workers  in  March,  an  in- 
crease of  52,000  over  a  year  ago,  while  dura- 
ble goods  makers  employed  786,400  of  this 
number,  exactly  double  the  figure  for  1939. 


Seqvoja,  the  Indian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DeWlTT  S.  HYDE 

or  MARTU^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congrissional  Record 
a  speech  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  Baptist  Church  by 
Mrs.  Eliza  Andrews  Scott: 

Erery  nation  and  race  have  their  leaders, 
some  inherited  their  leadership,  others  rose 
to  fame  from  hiimble  beginnings  and  be- 
cause of  what  they  made  of  themselves. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  lived  right  here  in 
our  beloved  Georgia;  they  were  the  most 
cultured  and  clvlliaed  tribe  of  Indians  and 
contributed  much  to  the  land  they  loved  so 
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defrly  and  from  which  they  were  betrayed 
cruelly  driven. 
'  'oday  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
Sei  iuoya,  his  great  work,  and  the  recognition 
~.j —  him,  for  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
intelligent  Indians  in  history. 
_  1770  there  was  bom  in  Tuskegee,  Tenn.. 
Indian  baby,  son  of  a  Cherokee  mother 
500d  heritage  and  a  German  trader,  named 
.    George    Gist.     They    named    the    baby 
Se<  [uoya  meaning  "guessed  it"  but  his  Eng- 
il  I  name  was  Cieorge  Guess. 
■:  "his  lad  grew  up  to  love  and  respect  his 
"  er  which  is  quite  unusual  in  Indian 
but  the  father   deserted   the   mother 
thus  the  little  fellow  was  her  constant 
coi^panlon    and    helped    about    the    trading 
He  knew  no  English  but  did  come  In 
coritact  with  the  white  man.     As  a  child  he 
lovfcd  adornments  and  enjoyed  shaping  silver 
lets  and  chains.     Later,  he  was  a  black- 
th  and  made  tools,  arrow  points,  char- 
drawings,   and   with  homemade   paint 
briish,   made   from   hairs   of   wild   animals, 
dlp^d  in  dyes,  he  painted  pictures  to  his 
delight.     This  lad  grew  to  be  5  feet  8 
inches  tall,  slim  and  sinewy  but  with  a  limp. 
2  marriages  he  became  the  father  of  7 
ren.     The  family  lived  on  a  farm  but 
th^  was  not  his  chief  interest,  so  the  wife 
children  had  to  run  the  place  and  make 
cropw. 
Eequoya  was  Intrigued  with  the  way  the 
■-1  te  man  wrote  out  his  ideas.     He  deter- 
1  led  to  invent  a  system  of  writing  for  his 
race.     Somewhere    he   had    heard    the 
stoiy  of  Moses  writing  on  stone  tablets  and 
said   if  Moses   could,  why   couldn't   he? 
Always  carrying  a  small   whetstone  in  his 
he    scratched    marks    upon    it    and 
ailed  them  talking  stones.  'Of  course,  his 
friends  laughed  and  jeered  and  begged  him 
eave  his  stones  and  return  to  rational 
thinking  but  still  he  persUted.     At  the  end 
years  an  alphabet  of  86  letters  had  been 
cted  and  from  this  alphabet  he  began 
i  rame  sentences.     M  is  the  only  letter  in 
which  the  lips  are  used. 

little  6-year-old  daughter  was  the  first 
to  be  taught.     This  good  news  that 
i  had  succeeded  in  writing  Cherokee 
wortls  that  could  be  read  by  others  quickly 
Scorn    turned    to    praise,    old   and 
youfig  began  to  learn  the  new  writing,  mes- 
were  passing  to  and  fro  from  the  west- 
tribe  and  in  a  few  months  the  Cherokees 
le  a  reading  nation.     Can  we  realize 
that  meant?     Next  followed  the  prlnt- 
of  the  Bible  and  now  Ellas  Bondinot,  a 
and    teacher,    started    a    national 
that   had    good   circulation    not 
in    our   country   but   in    Europe,   too. 
a  gift  to  humanity,  the  Bible  and  the 
liecause  of  the  alphabet, 
great  was  this  intellectual  accomplish- 
that  Canon  Kingsley  named  the  great 
cedars    of    California,    sequoia.     These 
are  the  oldest  living  and  tallest  trees 
^erica,  3.000  to  4,000  years  old,  400  feet 
25  feet  through  the  base.     There  are 
kinds    of    sequoias,    the    glgantea,    on 
Nevada  slopes,  and  the  sequoias  sem- 
ns  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  National  Sequoia  Park  la  named  In 
:  lonor.    How  appropriate  that  God's  llv- 
things  that  stand  for  the  best  In  Ufe, 
glvii  ig  happiness  to  others  along  with  usef ul- 
and  protection  should  be  named  for  him 
use  that  is  what  his  life  typified. 
Aliout  this  time  of  life  he  and  2,500  In- 
moved  to  Indian   Territory   in   Okla- 
In  1828  he  went  to  Washington  as 
itatlve  of  the  western  tribes.     While 
his  portrait  was  painted  and  a  grant  of 
was  given  by  the  Government  in  recog- 
of  his  great  service  to  his  people — the 
Nation    presented    him    with    a 
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Washington  Is  the  HaU  of  Fame;  from 

State   could   be   chosen    two   men    or 

worthy  of  recognition,  to  have  a  bust 


of  the  selected  one  placed  in  this  Hall.  Now 
the  law  Is  only  1  can  be  choeen.  The  Illus- 
trious citizen  must  be  distinguished  tor  civic 
or  military  service.  In  1917.  Oklahoma  hon- 
ored Sequoya  by  placing  a  bust  of  him  in 
the  chosen  place.  It  was  a  unanlmoiis  vote 
by  the  State  and  on  that  eventful  day  a  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  arose  before  an  august 
assembly  in  Washington  and  eloquently  said, 
"This  Indian  citizen  succeeded  largely  due 
to  his  Indxistry,  concentration  and  persever- 
ance. How  few  men  attain  historical  fame, 
some  have  highest  opportunity  in  education, 
yet  without  any  education  this  man  asso- 
ciated with  lettered  and  unlettered  people. 
He  had  an  intellectual  training  but  no  edu- 
cation, no  man  ever  rendered  a  nobler  serv- 
ice to  his  people.  He  was  a  heaven-born 
genius  and  no  alphabet  in  all  the  world 
reaches  the  dignity,  simplicity,  and  value  of 
the  Cherokee  one."  Then  the  Senator  In- 
troduced a  beautiful  Indian  maiden  chosen 
by  the  State  to  pay  tribute  to  Sequoya.  With 
much  poise,  and  in  good  English,  she  said, 
"Sequoya  was  chosen  by  unanimous  vote 
because  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  maa 
as  a  human  soul,  surrounded  by  diaculties. 
but  overcoming  every  obstacle  and  rendering 
the  most  signal  service  any  human  being 
could  render  to  his  fellow  man,  by  opening 
fields  of  aU  knowledge  to  his  people,  through 
the  Invention  of  a  perfect  alphabet.  Without 
great  opportunities  he  made  wonderful  use 
of  small  opportunities."  I  have  never  heard 
a  more  dignified  nor  soul  stirring  tribute  paid 
to  any  man  equal  to  that  one. 

The  sculptor  artist  chosen  was  a  woman, 
greatly  beloved  in  Oklahoma.  Her  name  was 
Mrs.  Vinnle  Rean  Hoxle,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
George  Zohmay.  They  were  trained  in 
America,  Vienna,  and  Paris.  The  sUtue  U 
noted  for  the  great  nobUity  of  poise,  grace, 
and  strength  plainly  discerned  thereon. 

A  tradition  was  among  Cherokees  that 
some  of  their  people  had  gone  as  far  west 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  were  known 
as  the  lost  bands.  Sequoya  felt  that  every 
Cherokee  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  alphabet,  and  If  these  lost  peo- 
ple could  be  found  and  taught  they  could 
communicate  with  their  kinsmen.  With  thla 
In  mind  he  set  out  as  an  old  man  to  locate 
the  early  emigrants,  bidding  goodbye  to  John 
Howard  Paine  (author  of  Home.  Sweet 
Home),  who  at  that  time  was  writing  a  book 
on  the  Cherokees  and  visiting  Sequoya  In 
August  1843  he  died  in  San  Fernando.  Mex- 
ico, alone,  unattended.  Rumor  of  hia  ill- 
ness reached  the  Nation  and  they  sent  a 
rescue  party  but  they  arrived  too  late  to  find 
him  aUve.  A  pension  of  $300  previously 
voted  to  him  by  the  Nation  was  continued  to 
hU  widow,  the  only  literary  pension  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  Georgia  has  hon- 
order  our  hero.    Sequoya  County  at  the  ex- 
pense of  $4,000  enclosed  the  last  log  cabin 
that  Sequoya  lived  in  by  a  stone  building 
and  1,000  acres  of  land  around  which  is  a 
stone    waU.      In    Calhoun    where    Sequoya. 
Ellas  Boudinot  and  Harriet  Gold  Boudlnot 
tramped  about  the  place  because  it  was  the 
capltol  of  the  Indian  reservation,  they  have 
put  on  the  public  school  playground  a  drink- 
ing fountain  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
Sequoya.    This  wa«  donated  by  the  Woman's 
Club   in   1913.     Also  In  Calhoun  near  the 
roadside   on   Highway  41    Is   a   fine   bronze 
statue  of  him  facing  the  memorial  arch  in 
memory  of  the  veterans.     Then  a  short  dis- 
tance  out    in   the   country   Is   the    national 
monument  erected  on  the  site  of  the  new 
Echota.    On  this  is  Inscribed  the  names  of 
Ellas  Boudinot  and  Harriet  Gold  (who  did 
such  valiant  work  in  the  Moravian  missions) 
and  Sequoya.     Here  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion these  people  lived,  here  was  translated 
the  Bible,  here  was  published  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix  newspaper,  only  one  edited  In  Indian 
language  by  Ellas  Boudinot. 
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May  I  now  pay  my  tribute?  Because 
Sequoya  had  invented  the  alphabet,  mo- 
notony was  turned  Into  Interest,  lonellnen 
Into  brotherhood  of  man,  darkness  into 
light.  As  I  stood  there  on  that  historic  spot 
where  these  noble  citizens  had  trod,  planned, 
and  labored,  I  stood  In  awe  in  reverence, 
slowly  I  walked  away  in  silence.  In  my 
heart  I  gave  thanks  to  God  that  these  three 
noble  citizens  had  been  permitted  to  live 
here  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their  serv- 
ice meant  so  much  to  so  many.  As  Emerson 
said.  "When  love  and  genius  work  together, 
great  is  the  masterpiece." 


History  of  Ou  Jabilariaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

OP  PXNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
June  7,  I  was  an  honored  guest  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  parish  grounds  for  the 
Sacred  Heart  parish  golden  anniversary 
dinner  in  Dupont.  Pa. 

This  dinner  was  a  celetM*ation  of  the 
golden  jubilee  in  behalf  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  Church,  covering  the 
years  1902-52  and  in  honor  of  Rev.  C.  H. 
Kolakowskl.  pastor  of  this  parish  since 
1928,  for  his  25 -years'  service  to  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  Church. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  history 
of  the  Jubilarian  and  also  a  history  of 
the  parish: 

HisTOKT    or    Otn    JuanjutiAM 

Our  esteemed  jubllarlan  and  beloved  pas- 
tor was  born  In  Nantlcoke,  Pa.,  on  October 
34,  1902,  being  the  son  of  the  late  Adam  and 
Julianna  Lenkowska  Kolakowskl. 

Father  Kolakowskl  received  his  early  edu- 
caUon  at  St.  Mary's  Grade  School,  NanU- 
coke.  Pa.;  St.  Bonaventure's  High  School  at 
Pulaski,  Wis.;  and  St.  Bonaventure's  College, 
Allegheny,  N.  Y.  He  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius.  Orctiard 
Lake.  Mich.  He  was  ordained  at  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral,  Scranton.  Pa.,  June  3.  1928.  by 
Bishop  Thomas  C.  O'Reilly.  His  first  mass 
was  celebrated  at  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Nantlcoke.  Pa..  June  6.  1928. 

Father  Kolakowskl  has  served  his  priest- 
hood at  the  following  assignments  in  the 
Scranton  Diocese:  Assistant.  St.  Mary's  and 
Missions,  Ladcawaxen.  Pa.;  assistant,  St.  Mat- 
thews and  Missions.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.;  as- 
sistant at  St.  Theresa's  and  Missions,  Shaver- 
town,  Pa.:  assistant  at  St.  Mary's,  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.;  chaplain  at  St.  Stanislaiis  Insti- 
tute. Nantlcoke.  Pa.;  and  pastor  of  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  Church.  Dupont.  Pa.,  since 
February  10.  1938.  his  present  pastorship. 

Father  Kolakowskl  has  done  Justice  to  his 
many  duties  despite  the  fact  his  parish  prob- 
lems were  numerous  and  complex.  His  un- 
ceasing efforts,  since  generosity  and  perse- 
verance have  won  for  him  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all. 

It  is  our  f«-vent  prayer  that  God  bless  hla 
endeavors  for  many  years  to  come. 

Paiosr  HisTorr 

When  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  Parish,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
goodness  of  God  to  us.  It  is  through  His 
divine  guidance  that  the  parish  has  sur- 
vived many  turbulent  years. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  oiu-  parish  and  to  recapture  the  stur- 
dy spirit  of  Its  founders. 


The  parish  is  located  one-quarter  (rf  a  mile 
south  of  the  new  WUkes-Barre-Scranton  Air- 
port, and  it  was  here  that  the  first  settlers, 
pioneer  Poles,  seeking  a  place  of  worship, 
decided  that  their  temple  of  God  would 
stand. 

When  these  pioneer  Polish  settlers  first 
came  to  Dupont,  formerly  known  as  Smith- 
vUle.  Plttston  Township,  the  majority  of  the 
inliabitants  had  to  attend  the  established 
parish  of  our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Rosary  In  Dur- 
yea.  Pa.,  where  the  Reverend  John  Orlowskl 
was  pastor. 

WHh  the  permission  of  the  late  Bishop. 
Most  Rev.  Michael  Hoban.  work  on  the 
foundation  of  the  new  edifice  began  early  in 
1902.  The  great  6-month  strike  of  tlie  coal 
miners  was  then  beginning.  With  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  and  unwavering 
determination  of  the  idle  miners,  work  on 
the  new  church  edifice  began  and  in  re- 
markably short  period  of  time  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  was  built. 

The  first  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was 
celebrated  at  Chrlstnui&time  of  this  B&me 
year  by  the  late  Monsignor  Very  Reverend 
Stanislaus  Szpotanski.  Shortly  thereafter. 
Rev.  John  Gratza  took  over  the  administra- 
tive duties  of  the  parish.  Due  to  poor  health. 
Father  Gratza  retired  in  favor  of  Rev.  Henry 
Cichocki.  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Divine 
Love,  who  inherited  the  staggering  task  of 
completing  the  erection  of  the  new  church. 

Father  Cichocki  established  regular  grade 
school  instruction  In  the  basement  of  the 
new  chiurch.  On  March  9,  1916,  the  Most 
Reverend  Bishop  Hoban.  because  of  the  poor 
health  of  Rev.  Cichocki.  appointed  the  Rev- 
erend Francis  X.  Kurkowski  as  pastor. 

Through  Father  Kurkowski's  efforts  the 
first  religious  teachers  were  invited  to  suc- 
ceed the  lay  teachers.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
the  proper  teaching  facilities  and  because 
of  the  phenominal  rise  in  the  enrollment. 
plans  for  a  new  parochial  school  were  origi- 
nated. This  new  school  was  completed  in 
1919  and  acconmiodated  approximately  42S 
children. 

Upon  completing  the  constructicHi  of  the 
new  school,  disastrous  fire  of  unknown  origin 
completely  destroyed  the  wooden  church  and 
as  a  result  church  services  were  transferred 
to  the  spacious  hall  of  the  new  school,  where 
they  were  conducted  until  the  blessing  of 
the  new  stucco  veneer  church  on  June  9, 
1920. 

In  spite  of  numerous  problems  and  hard- 
ships such  as  depression  and  coal  strike,  the 
parish  held  its  own  morally. 

The  Reverend  Chester  H.  Kolakowskl  was 
appointed  as  pastor  on  February  8,  1938,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Reverend  P.  X.  Kurkowski. 
who  had  been  transferred  to  Blossburg,  Pa. 
During  the  past  15  years,  under  the  steward- 
ship of  Father  Kolakowskl,  the  parish  debt 
was  paid  in  full,  the  church  was  beautifully 
painted  and  remodeled,  the  school  complete- 
ly renovated  and  the  number  of  teachers 
was  augmented  from  4  in  1916  to  8  at  the 
lu-esent.  A  playground  was  constructed, 
new  organ  purchased  and  perpetual  care  was 
instituted  in  the  cemetery. 

The  parish  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  now  four  masses  are  required  to  ful- 
fill the  spiritual  needs  of  the  parish,  whereas 
In  the  past  two  masses  were  suiBcient. 

Six  young  men  of  the  parish  have  entered 
the  priesthood.  They  are  Bev.  X.  Gazd- 
zlckl,  Bev.  John  Slasayk,  Rev.  P.  D.  Malysko, 
Rev.  ConsUtinc  Saiunski.  Bev.  Albln  J.  Sat- 
kowskl.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  P.  Kiilik. 

The  following  young  ladies  of  the  parish 
have  entered  the  religious  of  the  sisterhood, 
all  belonging  to  the  Bernadine  Order,  Read- 
ing, Pa.:  Sister  M.  HUdegunda,  CaroUne  Pos- 
luszng:  Sister  M.  Amalia,  SteUa  Trczinski; 
Sister  M.  Vincentia,  Helen  Zdun;  Sister  M. 
Ellgla,  Miss  Dzluba;  Sister  M.  Theodorica. 
Frances  Satkowskl;  Sister  M.  Cyrille,  Alice 
Poplawskl;  Sister  M.  Symphorosa,  Pearl  Kasa; 
Sister  M.  Paullnette,  Barbara  Dudzik;  Sister 
M.  Terenlta,  Cecelia  Stondlo;  Sister  M.  Mar- 


Jdeen,  Helen  Czech;  Sister  M.  Corelle,  RiU 
Turek. 

A  sister  postulant  of  the  saute  order  from 
this  parish  is  Dorothy  Yonlski.  Also  another 
young  lady  of  the  pcu-ish,  Stefania  Konickl 
(Sister  M.  Leonard),  is  a  member  of  the  Sis- 
ter Servants  of  the  Inunaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  Bridgefwrt,  Conn. 

Dxu-ing  the  past  50  years,  the  following  as- 
sistant pastors  have  served  the  parish:  Rev. 
Francis  Dioneslus,  Rev.  N.  Sosnowski.  Rev. 
Andrew  Gryguc,  Rev.  C.  J.  Sikorski,  Rev. 
Francis  Baranowski,  Rev.  Francis  Dobryd- 
nio.  Rev.  Edward  Zawodniak,  Rev.  Bona.  Rev. 
Albln  Satkowskl,  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Gorski. 

The  sister  superiors  of  the  parish  school 
from  1916  to  the  present  time  were:  Sisters 
M.  Jolanta,  M.  Frances,  M.  Dominica.  M. 
Berchmans,  M.  Caroline,  M.  CalUksta.  M.  The- 
odore, and  M.  Accursia.  Professors  Kolecek, 
Anthony  Czyzik,  John  Rog,  Jobn  Banas,  La- 
dlslaus  Wyslorskl,  and  Anthony  Klagda  have 
served  the  parish  as  either  organists,  choir 
directors,  or  teachers. 

Some  statistics  are  easily  obtainable  and 
readily  understood.  But  there  are  others 
that  are  not  so  easily  obtained.  Even  after 
they  are  obtained,  they  require  Interpreta- 
tion lest  a  false  and  distorted  impression  be 
made. 

The  history  of  this  parish  Is  much  more 
than  a  recital  of  Its  material  establishment 
and  development,  or  a  description  of  new 
buildings  erected  or  old  ones  replaced.  It 
is  more  than  a  chronicle  of  succeeding  rec- 
tors and  assistants.  The  real  history  ot  thia 
parish  is  a  history  of  Its  people  at  prayer, 
of  the  faithful  receiving  of  the  sacramenta 
and  of  their  personal  friendship  with  God 
and  our  Blessed  Mother.  The  greater  part 
of  that  history  cannot  be  printed  on  perish- 
aUe  paper — ^it  is  written  in  the  eternal  vol- 
ume which  we  will  be  able  to  read  only  la 
eternity. 


Wni  Air  Force  Continue  Growinc? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALXFOSLXIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  San  Ehego  Union  of 
June  4,  1953: 

BUDGXT    POLmCS 'WtU.   a™    POECE    CONTlirDB 

Ckowing? 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  caused 
by  the  current  furor  over  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposed  cut  of  $5  billion  In  the 
Air  Force  budget. 

Figures  about  143,  120,  114,  and  110  wings 
of  the  Air  Force  are  being  bandied  about  like 
a  vollejrball  in  a  beach  game.  The  air  arm 
and  a  group  of  pro-Air  Force  Senators  headed 
by  Democrat  W.  Stuakt  Symington,  former 
Air  Force  Secretary,  have  made  the  budget 
cut  a  political  issue. 

The  President  summed  up  the  situation 
W9U  at  his  recent  press  conference  when  he 
said  that  military  officers  usually  believe 
sincerely  they  should  have  more  money  than 
Congress  gives  them.  He  recalled  being  In 
this  same  situation  himself  many  tlmei  be- 
fore. 

Long-range  planning  figures  heavUy  In  the 
determination  of  the  defense  budget.  The 
problem  it  to  decide  not  only  a  safe  level 
of  military  buildup,  but  to  provide  for  re- 
plaeonent  at  mllltaiY  equipment  to  keep  It 
modern.  It  matters  little  if  we  build  up  to 
200  wings  if  we  fail  to  modernize.  We  must 
build  In  a  manner  which  will  allow  us  to 
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oontlntially  replace  obsolete  planes.  Penta- 
gon planners  now  figure  that  one-flfth  of  the 
Air  Force  ought  to  be  replaced  each  year. 
That's  costly. 

Our  long-range  planning  today  is  differ- 
ent from  World  War  n.  The  President  recalls 
that  when  he  led  the  Invasion  of  Normandy, 
we  set  the  date  and  built  up  a  maximum 
force  for  that  date.  In  otir  present 
situation  we  cannot  say  any  year  Is  the  one 
when  danger  will  be  greatest.  We  must  re- 
Tlse  estimates  constantly. 

Much  sound  planning  is  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  cut  the  Air  Force  budget 
by  (5  billion. 

First,  despite  confusing  statements,  we 
will  continue  to  build  air  strength.  The  new 
plan  actually  calls  for  75  more  combat  planes 
than  did  the  Truman  budget.  The  cut  will 
provide  1,150  fewer  support  aircraft  between 
now  and  December  31.  1955,  than  would  the 
Truman  plan.  This  means  increasing  troop 
transport  planes  more  slowly.  It  also  spells 
less  plush  aircraft  for  the  generals. 

The  Air  Force  will  spend  about  a  half  bil- 
lion more  during  the  next  fiscal  year  than 
during  the  cvurent  one.  The  air  arm  will 
continue  to  Increase  in  strength.  By  June 
next  year  the  Air  Force  will  climb  from  106 
to  114  air  wings.  The  size  of  wings  depends 
on  whether  they  are  fighter  or  bomber  and 
varies  from  15  to  75  planes. 

The  1956  goal  has  been  cut  from  143  to 
120  wings.  But  there  has  been  considerable 
doubt  if  production  facilities  would  be  such 
to  allow  the  Air  Force  to  build  to  143  wings 
or  to  spend  all  of  the  money  proposed  In  the 
Triunan  budget. 

Two  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
President  Kiseuhower's  plan  are  that  all 
combat  planes  of  the  Air  Force  will  be  jet 
powered  except  for  the  B-36  and  B-50,  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  cut  advance  order 
or  lead  time  by  several  months. 

The  entire  program  will  be  subject  to  con- 
stant review  by  the  new  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

We  believe  President  Elsenhower  has  taken 
•  realistic  approach  to  the  defense  budget. 
His  considered  estimate  of  strength  is  based 
on  experience. 


No  Hope  for  LftcratioB — Reds  Learn  Af- 
fretsion  Paja — Aaia  Lost  To  Free 
World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscowsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9,  1953 

Mr.    O'KONSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
people  of  my  district  are  terribly  dis- 
turbed about  latest  events  in  Korea.    I 
personally  feel  that  the  latest  develop- 
ments are  worse  than  Munich  and  Yalta. 
So  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  where 
I  stand,  I  include  two  articles  which 
express  my  views  completely.    In  fact, 
my  feelings  are  more  bitter  than  those 
expressed  in  these  articles.    I  think  that 
subjecting  prisoners  of  war.  with  our 
permission,  to  a  90-day  "brain  washing" 
points  out  little  hope  for  those  who  want 
to  escape  from  slavery  to  freedom.   Mind 
you.  this  will  plague  us  for  years  to  come. 


The 


[Fro  n  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  9,  1953] 

RKDS     LxAKIf     ACGBBSSION     CaM     PaT BlSKN- 

HowcRS  Views  on  am  Axjcisticb,  Inclxtoimo 
SxcnuTT    or    All    Southxast    Asia    Amm 

iGNCpXO  AT  PANMUNJOM 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Inal  agreement  on  the  Red  POW's  was 

with  praise  In  European  capitals  and 

felars  and  misgivings  throughout  South- 
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articles  follow: 


this  matter  was  raised  at  the  top- 

!  alks  in  Panmunjom  is  a  well-guarded 

If  It  was,  the  Reds  have  refused  to 

themselves  about  the  future.    They 

appear  at  the  forthcoming  political 

with   as  many   trump   cards   as 

In  their  hands. 

Reds  have  learned  by  now  that  ag- 

can  pay  political  dividends.     Moe- 

Pelplng   believe    that    the    United 

will  stand  by  Its  guns  at  the  diplo- 

;able  and  will  Insist  on  Korean  unity 

C4  ssatlon   of   Red    aggression    In   other 

the  Far  East.     But  they  also  know 

can  count  on  the  support  of  most 

United  Nations  members  to  accom- 

\  he   political   objectives    they    had    In 

vhen  the  Chinese  forces  crossed  the 

9iver  to  attack  the  victorious  U.  N. 

n  November,  1950. 

too  early  to  judge  the  future  actions 

peoples  in  southeast  Asia.    But  from 

reports  from  American  observers  in 

It  appears  that  an  unquestionable 

political  victory  In  Korea  may 

least  Indochina  In  the  Red  orbit. 

Is    tired    out.     After    7    years    of 

boxing  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  forces, 

are  about  to  give  up.     On  Sunday 

s    Premier    Nguyen    Van    Tarn    de- 

that    all    prevlovis    treaties    with 

be  scrapped  and  Vietnam  be  g^ven 

Independence  as  India  and  Burma. 

may  be  compelled  to  yield,  although 

s  that  this  would  mean  an  eventual 

for  Ho,  who  has  already  shown  the 

ese  people  that  the  Reds  give  their 

unqualified    military   and    political 

.  And  the  day  Indochina  falls  to  the 

the  doors  of  southeast  Asia  wUl 

in  the  face  of  the  western  free 
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has  the  reputation  of  losing,  her 
victories  at  the  diplomatic  tallies, 
demonstrated  In  the  Korean  ^ar. 
;  ears  ago  we  went,  as  mandatories  of 
to  stop  aggression  In  Korea.     Upon 
returning  from  his  trip  to  Korea  last  winter 
Elsenhower  realized  that  the  strug- 
nst  the  Communist  menace  extended 
to  Singapore. 
Elsenhower's  statement  on  April  16 
armistice  In  Korea  "would  be  a  fraud" 
It   ended   direct   and    Indirect   Com- 
attacks  on  Southeast  Asia  expressed 
forcefu^y  his  conviction  that  arresting  ag- 
in Korea  alone  would  not   answer 
for  which  we  were  sacrificing  so 
American  blood  and  wealth. 
4rmlstlce  will  solve  none  of  our  basic 
It  merely  will  end  temporarily  a 
Incited  by  Moscow  In  1950  when 
chose    Korea    for    Its    first    test    of 
with  the  United  States. 
President  Elsenhower  was  on  firm  ground 
told  President  Syngman  Rhee  that 
cotntry  would  not  use  force  to  effect 
unlfcation  of  Korea.    The  United  Nations 
of  October  7,  1950,  when  victory 
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was  in  sight  and  the  Allied  troops  were  driv- 
ing fast  toward  the  Yalu  River  provided  that 
"elections  wlU  be  held  under  the  auspices  uf 
the  U.  N.  for  establishing  an  Independent 
and  democratic  government  In  Korea."  It 
said  nowhere  that  the  U.  N.  will  continue 
military  operations  for  that  purpose,  as  Mr. 
Rhee  seems  to  interpret  the  resolution. 

But  President  Elsenhower  was  on  less  solid 
ground  when  he  ordered  the  acceptance  of 
armistice  terms  without  Insisting  on  a  formal 
pledge  from  the  Reds  that  they  will  not  use 
the  armistice  to  regroup  forces  for  new  ag- 
gressions or  support  new  aggressions  In  other 
portions  of  the  Far  Kast.  Because  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  Communists,  this  Nation,  more 
than  its  Western  European  allies,  must  think 
In  military  terms.  The  military  security  of 
Eastern  Europe  Is  at  this  time  far  less  men- 
aced than  that  of  the  United  States. 

None  of  ouraUles  has  to  worry  about  Its 
Pacific  flank.  We  must.  The  Far  East  has 
become  a  mere  commercial  proposition  for 
Western  Europe.  It  offers  potential  markets 
needed  for  Its  Industrial  overproduction. 

The  United  States  experience.  In  December 
1941,  the  wrath  of  war  from  a  warlike  nation 
In  the  Pacific.  In  the  dangerous  and  uncer- 
tain times  In  which  we  live  we  may  again 
suffer  an  attack  from  that  area.  But  instead 
of  having  to  deal  with  an  empire  of  only  80 
mUlion  people,  we  may  find  ourselves  locked 
In  a  struggle  with  military  powers  many 
times  larger  and  stronger  than  Japan  was  la 
1941. 

Our  efforts  of  the  last  3  years  were  Intend- 
ed not  only  to  prevent  the  Reds  from  taking 
over  Korea  but  also  to  prevent  nUlltant  com- 
munism from  spreading  In  Southeast  Asia. 
These  people  may  now  interpret  the  armis- 
tice as  proof  of  the  Reds'  political  and  mili- 
tary Invincibility. 

Asia  Mat  Bx  Lcct  to  Fkez  Wouj> — Eisnr- 
HOwn's  LiTTXB  TO  Rhki  Is  FnwT  Time  iic 
HisToar  That  This  Countxt  Has  ADMrrriD 
MnJTABT  DzrzAT 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Historically,  the  letter  sent  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  President  Rhee  reflects  such  a 
drastic  change  In  the  traditional  position  of 
the  United  States  that  its  text  may  be  point- 
ed to  for  years  to  come  as  the  first  admission 
of  military  defeat  this  country  has  ever  made. 

Politically,  it  is  a  document  that  here- 
after win  plague  the  Elsenhoa'er  adminis- 
tration. What  It  says.  In  effect,  U  that  the 
United  States  Is  just  tired  of  fighting  In 
Korea  and  has  decided  to  accept  an  armis- 
tice. E^rerythlng  that  the  letter  says  about 
the  Importance  of  securing  unification  of 
Korea  by  peaceful  means  Is  a  direct  nega- 
tion of  what  has  been  happening  In  that 
unfortunate  country  since  June  1950.  For, 
If  America  sought  merely  to  deny  to  the 
Communists  the  fruits  of  aggression,  then 
the  fighting  should  have  stopped  on  the 
38th  parallel  nearly  3  years  ago  and  there 
was  no  sense  In  continuing  the  struggle 
since  then  to  achieve  unification  by  force. 

General  Elsenhower  says  that  "the  mo- 
ment has  now  come  when  we  must  decide 
whether  to  carry  on  by  warfare  a  struggle 
for  the  unification  of  Korea  or  whether  to 
pursue  this  goal  by  political  and  other 
methods." 

But  the  moment  for  that  decision  was 
really  In  the  autumn  of  1950,  when,  under 
the  Truman  administration,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  our  allies,  an  order  was  Is- 
sued to  General  MacArthur  to  move  north 
across  the  38th  parallel  and  rid  the  North 
Korean  territory  of  North  Korean  Commu- 
nist forces.  This  victory  was  accomplished. 
Then  Communist  China  entered  the  war, 
aided  by  Soviet  Russia.  The  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  were  thereupon  compelled 
to  retreat  to  the  38th  parallel,  from  which 
line  they  have  since  moved  northward  only 
»  few  miles. 
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Now  the  U.  N.  gives  up  the  fight  and  says 
It  will  be  content  to  seek  the  same  goals 
by  political  and  other  methods.  Since 
physical  force  did  not  succeed.  It  cannot 
be  seriously  supposed  that  Soviet  Russia 
and  Communist  China  now  will  gracefully 
retreat  under  the  pressure  of  words  from  the 
United  Nations,  especially  when  several 
member  governments  of  the  latter  Organiza- 
tion have  announced  that,  as  soon  as  the 
fighting  ends,  they  will  advocate  admission 
of  Red  China  into  the  Security  CouncU  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Thiu  the  "peace  terms"  are  known  in  ad- 
vance— a  reward  for  the  aggressor  and  a 
divided  Korea  Indefinitely.  They  are  the 
terms  of  a  humiliating  surrender  and  de- 
feat, and  one  wonders  why  the  Truman- 
Acheson  administration  was  so  soundly  De- 
rated during  the  last  presidential  campaign 
when  the  Elsenhower  administration  Is  now 
upholding  In  every  respect  the  very  argu- 
ment made  by  Its  predecessor  when  Secre- 
tary Acheson,  in  his  testimony  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  In  May  1950  virtually  begged 
for  a  Korean  armistice  In  and  around  the 
38th  piirallel. 

Worst  of  all  Is  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  fight  for  the  Independence  of  one's 
country.  For,  after  describing  the  North 
Korean  attack  of  June  1950  as  a  "crime," 
General  Elsenhower  now  says  to  Mr.  Rhee 
that  he  "must  not  embark  upon  a  similar 
course."  Thus,  the  right  to  regain  the  terri- 
tory lawfully  pledged  to  It  by  the  United 
Nations  In  Its  famous  resolution  of  October 
7,  1950,  is  now  to  be  withheld  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and,  In  fact,  is  characterized 
as  prospective  aggression. 

The  effect  of  the  Elsenhower  letter  will  be 
far  reaching  In  the  Far  East.  It  can  be 
construed  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  to  mean 
that  If  the  CommunlsU  Infiltrate  or  Invade 
them  now  they  need  not  expect  force  to  be 
used  In  their  defense.  It  can  be  taken  by 
the  French  to  mean  that  they  might  as  well 
agree  to  an  armistice  and  pull  out  of  Indo- 
china. It  notifies  all  Asia  that  the  great 
United  Nations,  having  started  to  repel  ag- 
gression, stopped  In  its  tracks  after  a  war  In 
which  the  use  of  maximum  military  power 
was  withheld  from  our  troops  for  fear  of  an- 
tagonizing Soviet  Russia.  Yet  the  Moscow 
regime,  though  a  member  of  the  U.  N.,  boast- 
ed publicly  at  a  U.  N.  session  that  it  supplied 
arms  and  munitions  to  Red  China,  the 
aggressor. 

Asia  may  be  lost  completely  now  to  the 
free  world — and  as  for  some  of  the  satellite 
nations  of  Europe  which  had  thought  the 
major  powers  of  the  free  world  might  stand 
back  of  them  If  they  started  a  movement  for 
liberation,  all  hopes  are  now  destroyed  by  the 
formal  announcement  by  General  Elsenhower 
that  the  United  States  Is  through  with 
physical  force  as  a  means  of  obtaining  re- 
dress from  aggressors.  It  Is  a  historic  and 
fateful  pronouncement — and  will  profound- 
ly affect  the  history  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  whole  world  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 


Our  TariiF  Plight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  sin- 
cere Americans  over  the  tariff  policies 
which  should    be  promulgated   by  the 


Congress.  Slogans  have  superseded 
thinking,  and  sides  are  drawn  on  such 
bases  as  protective  tariff,  reciprocal 
trade,  and  trade,  not  aid. 

Should  one  in  a  legislative  capacity 
desire  to  protect  the  industries  of  Amer- 
ica so  that  a  livelihood  can  be  gained 
by  the  men  and  women  employed  in 
them,  he  is  immediately  labeled  an 
enemy  of  international  trade  or  a  pro- 
tectionist. It  seems  impossible  to  im- 
press upon  our  citizens,  or  a  sizable 
segment  of  them,  that  consideration  of 
the  vzelfare  of  our  own  people  is  not 
a  dastardly  notion,  and  that  a  legisla- 
tor of  this  mind  is  not  automatically 
opposed  to  world  trade  and  reciprocity 
in  trading. 

I  have  supported  the  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  on  several 
occasions,  realizing  that  world  trade  is 
essential  to  our  well-being  and  to  the 
economic  and  political  stability  of  other 
nations.  I  also  realize  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  "reciprocal"  in  the  title  is  a 
misnomer,  as  the  treaties  negotiated 
under  this  act  have  contained  restric- 
tive provisions  unfavorable  to  us,  and 
the  nations  with  which  they  are  nego- 
tiated have  broken  faith  by  devaluation 
of  currencies  and  by  other  means  to 
evade  true  reciprocity.  Notwithstanding 
these  inequities,  the  principle  of  nego- 
tiating trade  agreements  is  sound  and 
desirable  in  my  view. 

An    editorial    from    the    Waterbury 
(Conn. )  American  of  June  4  graphically 
spells  out  one  hardship  for  which  there 
can    be    no    justifiable    reason.    The 
watch,  clock,  and  pin  industries  have 
suffered  without  relief  for  several  years, 
yet  any  attempt  to  alleviate  the  tragic 
situation  in  which  they  are  embroiled 
is  met  with  resistance  by  those  who  in- 
sist that  there  can  be  no  exceptions  to 
the  general  policy.    How  shortsighted  it 
would  be  to  continue  this  attitude  which 
might  well  result  in  the  destruction  of 
these  industries.    Should  we  fail,  not  to 
subsidize  as  other  nations  have  done, 
but,  to  protect  the  watch  and  clock  skills 
and  facilities,  we  would  jeopardize  the 
national  defense  of  the  country  we  all 
love  and  have  sworn  to  protect.    Their 
diflBculties  stem  from  their  zealous  pa- 
triotism during  World  War  n  when  all 
watch  and  clock  facilities  and  skills  were 
directed  to  the  emergency  task  of  win- 
ning the  war  for  survival    Yet  it  is  the 
unreasoning  obeisance  to  slogans  which 
prompts  otherwise  reasonable  people  to 
decry  any  relief  to  these  affected  in- 
dustries. 

The  nations  with  whom  we  trade  in 
watches  and  clocks  have  instituted  pro- 
grams of  governmental  assistance  and 
subsidization,  realizing  the  essentiality 
of  these  industries  in  their  defense  se- 
curity potential,  yet  some  small  degree 
of  protection  against  unfair  competition 
by  the  legislative  or  executive  branches 
of  this  Nation  is  opposed. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  national 
security  should  be  a  criterion  of  peril- 
point  designation,  and  I  shall  support 
every  effort  to  have  this  provision  in- 
cluded in  any  extension  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act. 


The  editorial  follows: 

Ora  TA«irr  Plight 

One  might  suppose  that  Connecticut  in-, 
dustry  would  be  particularly  vocal  on  the 
subject  of  reciprocal  tariffs,  but  when  the 
State  development  commission  attempted 
a  survey  of  manufacturer  opinion  on  the 
subject  It  got  scant  retvirns.  A  response  of 
only  10  percent  contrasts  with  returns  as 
high  as  80  percent  to  other  development 
commission  surveys.  And  the  fact  that,  of 
those  responding,  67  p>ercent  favored  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  reciprocal  trade  program  In 
some  form  would  certainly  indicate  that  the 
thinking  of  industrial  management  on  this 
subject  Is  not  unreasonably  protectionist. 
Another  significant  fact  Is  that,  of  those  who 
answered  the  survey  with  calls  for  a  complete 
rewriting  of  our  tariff  act,  nearly  two-thirds 
favored  the  elimination  oi  all  tariffs  over  a 
period  sxifBciently  gradual  to  permit  Indus- 
tries which  could  not  survive  necessary  time 
to  move  Into  other  lines  of  production. 

This  Is  certainly  a  far  cry  from  old  tariff 
thinking,  indicating  a  full  realization  that 
world  trade  Is  a  two-way  street.  The  reason- 
ableness of  It  should  lend  force  to  the  dis- 
tress cries  of  seven  industries  which  pmint 
out  how  grievously  they  are  being  hurt  by 
present  tariff  schedules.  Among  them  are 
two  that  are  particularly  vlttil  to  the  eco- 
nomic good  health  of  this  section  of  the 
State,  the  clock  Industry  and  the  pin  and 
safety-pin  Industry. 

There  are  only  14  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  who  turn  out  clocks  In  any 
volume,  and  8  of  them  are  located  in  Con- 
necticut. These  manufactvirers  regard  what 
Is  happening  In  the  clock  trade  against  the 
frightening  background  of  what  has  already 
happened  to  watchmaking.  In  1936,  In  a 
trade  agreement  with  Switzerland,  the 
United  States  rate  of  duty  on  watches  was 
reduced  by  28  percent.  And  in  the  Inter- 
vening years  Imports  of  watches  Into  the 
United  States  have  risen  from  1,201,800  units 
In  1935  to  11,656,938  units  In  1952.  From  the 
60-percent  reduction  In  tariff  rates  on  clocks, 
negotiated  at  Torquay,  England,  in  1951,  our 
manufacturers  fear  comparable  results.  In 
1  year  clock  imports  have  risen  sharply  from 
193,537,  Including  a  disproportionate  show- 
ing for  the  fourth  quarter,  when  the  tariff 
cut  became  effective,  to  280,764  In  1952. 

Labor  costs  are  particularly  telling  In  the 
manufacture  of  timepieces,  since  80  j)er- 
cent  of  a  watch's  cost  is  for  labor,  and  the 
figure  Is  only  slightly  less  for  a  standard 
model  clock.  Tet  Swiss  labor  rates  are  only 
one-third  of  otu*  when  fringe  benefits  are 
Included,  and  much  less  In  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  favored  nations  feature  of  tariff 
bargaining  operates  with  particular  damage 
to  the  clock  Industry. 

The  pin  Indvistry  offers  much  the  same 
kind  of  hardship  case.  German-made  safety 
pins  are  being  sold  at  40  percent  below  the 
Connecticut  Industry's  price  for  packages 
containing  18  percent  more  pins.  The  Ger- 
man selling  price  Is  actually  under  the  Con- 
necticut mcmufacturlng-cost  figure  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin.  Again  the  reason  Is  wage 
differential,  for  foreign  wages  of  35  to  40 
cents  per  hour  compare  with  the  average  for 
the  Connecticut  Industry  of  $1.75  per  hour. 
The  plight  of  the  clock  and  the  pin  In- 
dustries Is  crucial.  And  we  can  hardly,  after 
the  manner  of  more  extreme  free  traders, 
ask  In  their  cases  only  such  a  gradual  sched- 
ule of  tariff  reduction  as  would  leave  ample 
time  for  the  affected  Indxistrles  to  move  Into 
other  lines  of  production — not  In  falrnesb  to 
them  and  even  less  In  fairness  to  the  country 
and  ourselves. 

Fot  the  clock  Industry  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  defense.  In  World  War  n  It  was  en- 
gaged 100  percent  In  war  production  and  had 
no  market.  It  manufactured  some  26  mU- 
Uon  complete  mUltary  Items  and  some  3% 
billion  components  and  parts. 

And  during  the  war  the  pin  Indxistry  was 
called  upon  to  produce  far  beyond  normal 
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output,  especially  to  supply  military  reqiiire- 
ments.  To  meet  this  peak  aeed,  facilities 
and  Investment  were  greatly  expanded,  and 
tlie  machinery  of  this  Indxistry  cannot  be 
converted  to  other  uses. 

The  development  commission  made  Its 
surreys  as  the  basis  for  a  report  to  Gov.  John 
D.  Lodge  which  he,  in  tiirn,  coxild  pass  on  to 
the  Connecticut  congressional  delegation.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  oxir  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, informed  by  these  findings,  will 
press  for  the  remedies  needed  to  save  these 
Imperiled  industries,  and  that  they  will  be 
supported  by  a  vehement  public  opinion 
here  at  home. 


Air  Force  Badget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MASSAC  Huscrrs 
m  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
herein  the  following  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  students  at  Mer- 
rimack College,  North  Andover,  Mass., 
which  in  my  opinion  rates  the  attention 
of  each  and  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress and  also  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

UrrHtTEM,  Mass..  June  3.  1953. 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lank, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  CoNcazsSMAM  Lams:  I  wish  to  extend 
my  deepest  gratitude  to  you  for  sending  me 
•o  many  pertinent  Information  booklets  on 
the  Government  and  its  functions.  This 
material  has  been  of  great  value  to  me  in  my 
study  of  political  science  and  government  at 
Merrimack  College. 

The  recent  proposed  reduction  In  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  has 
been  of  interest  to  me.  I  do  not  favor  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  policy  of  making  political 
points  at  the  expense  of  the  former  Truman 
administration  especially  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  dire  need  of  a  healthy  Democratio 
Party  backing  if  be  is  to  put  through  any 
kind  of  program.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  cut  in 
the  Air  Force  budget  for  many  reasons.  First 
the  Air  Force  would  have  us  put  all  our  eggs 
In  one  basket  and  make  air  power  the  prime 
unit  of  defense.  I  am  a  former  flier  from 
the  Navy  aiui  I  beUeve  that  in  the  Interest 
of  a  true  military  defense  we  must  keep  some 
semblance  of  a  balanced  armed  service.  I 
do  not  think  that  atom  bombs  alone  will  win 
or  stop  any  large-scale  war.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  strategic  bombing  has  been  over- 
stressed  and  sold  to  the  American  people  as 
a  homemade  panacea  for  international  dif- 
ficulties. Certainly  strategic  bombing  has 
not  won  the  war  in  Korea  especially  when 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  has  had  to  do 
the  brunt  of  the  close  air  support  tactical 
bombing  that  was  and  is  so  necessary  to  af- 
ford our  own  troops  protection.  The  stra- 
tegic bombing  concept  is  valid  only  if  we 
grant  that  In  any  large-scale  war  that  Russia 
will  not  gain  control  of  all  of  Europe.  I  lot 
one  think  that  If  Russia  wanted  to  take 
Europe  she  could  render  the  NATO  forces 
useless  in  a  few  months.  Without  control  of 
Europe  the  atomic  blits  will  be  a  fizzle  at 
best  and  at  least  a  one-way  trip  for  the  boys 
who  have  the  duty  to  drop  them. 

The  experiment  of  making  the  Air  Force 
%  separate  branch  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  soon  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est mistakes  that  this  country  has  made. 
XvaluatloDs  by  the  British  of  the  part  that 
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strategic  bombing  played  In  the  eonqaest 
of  Oeriaany  showed  that  bombing  did  not 
materia  lly  win  the  war.  Germany's  produc- 
w4s  greater  when  the  bombing  by  the 
at  its  highest.  Men,  not  bombs, 
and  we  must  try  to  remember  that 
is  only  valuable  when  it  can 
in  battle  and  make  armies  con- 
and  navies  control  seas.  We  have 
Revise  a  man  that  can  live  in  the  air 
anything.  We  are  hiunans. 
.  and  our  wars  are  won  by  hvunans 
ground  and  on  the  seas,  not  in  the 
of  the  air  is  necessary  but  It 
not  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
of  the  land  and  the  seas.  We  con- 
air  over  North  Korea  today  but 
is  it  doing  us.  Otir  armies  are 
on  the  ground.  The  funda- 
mistake  that  air  power  alone  will 
wars  has  proven  to  be  a  favix  pas 
highest  order.  It  is  high  time  that 
looked  this  problem  over  with  a 
ng  eye.  It  is  my  contention  that 
of  the  Air  Force  has  bitten 
than  it  can  chew.  Hence  these  are 
the  administrative  changes  that  I 
\^ould  produce  a  better  defense  system 
more  practical  outlook  to  the  prob- 
alr  power  and  its  worth. 
Mr  Force  should  have  administrative 
of  strategic  bombing  and  home  air 
system.  Administrative  control  of 
bombing  should  come  directly  under 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
knows  where  and  when  It  needs 
support  for  its  groups.  The  setup 
be  similar  to  the  system  used  by  the 
Corps,  where  the  ground  forces  ac- 
control  the  use  of  supporting  air 
In  the  field  the  air  groups  of  the 
should  be  directly  controlled  by 
Maintenance  and  replacements 
air  forces  should  be  controlled  by 
Force. 

of  the  seas  and  the  air  over  the 
the  overall  responsibility  of  the  Navy 
s|ipportlng  aid  from  the  Marines  and 
when  called  for.     Sea  power  mvist 
if  we  are  to  fight  a  war  away  from 
try.     The  sea  lanes  must  be  kept 
all  costs.     Only  the  Navy  and   its 
carriers  can  accomplish  this.     Car- 
furnish  atom  bomb  attackers  when 
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Tha^k  you  for  your  kind  consideration. 
'  rery  truly  yours. 

Jambs  A.  MtnxiOAN,  Jb. 


Grea 


Lakes  Nayigation  Versos  Ocean 
NavifatioB 


IIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NXW  TOKK 

IN  IteB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday,  June  8.  1953 


REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, inasmuch  as  I  come  from  a  long 
line  cf  navigators,  this  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  4. 
1953,  Is  of  great  interest  to  me.  It  may 
appea  to  others  who  respect  the  courage 
and  s  dll  of  those  who  sail  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  high  seas. 

Unc  er  leave  to  extend.  I  insert  the 
articU  : 

Ships    Pass  at  Gloss  Rancs — Ockaw  Cbxws 

Qasp  at  TkicKS  or  Lakb  TkATix 

(By  James  K.  Sparkman) 

ABOskD  Orx  CABana  "Tom  M.  GnoLKB"  on 

Lakb  ]  Iubom. — ^WheeUnen  and  captains  on 


Great  Lakes  ore  and  coal  boats  are  different 
from  their  salt-water  brothers. 

Rumor  has  it  that  seagoing  men  turn  pal* 
before  they  finish  one  trip  across  the  lakes — 
if  they  last  that  long. 

Here  is  what  happens,  crewmen  chuckle: 

Two  ore  carriers  meet  head  on  in  one  of 
the  narrow  river  channels  connecting  the 
lakes,  Just  wide  enough  for  the  ships  to 
pass. 

Like  two  stubborn  farmers  on  a  back- 
country  road,  neither  veers  an  inch  until 
they  are  within  a  ship's  length  of  colliding. 
Each  continues  on  with  all  the  speed  it  would 
have  If  it  were  the  only  ship  in  the  channel. 
Then,  quickly,  each  man  throws  his  wheel 
to  the  right  a  turn.  Both  ships  swing  out, 
and  pass  so  close  that  you  almost  can  Jump 
across  the  boiling  water  between  them.  Once 
abreast,  each  swings  back  into  the  center 
channel  again. 

At  this  point,  oldtlmers  say,  the  ocean 
siUlors  or  captains  are  ready  to  go  back  to 
the  sea.  where  ships  pass  with  hundreds  of 
feet  between  them. 

STZXSIMG    KEQTTIBZMENTS 

But  if  this  seems  deliberately  risky,  it  Is 
not,  one  lakes  captain  explained.  If  ships 
move  aside  before  they  meet,  there  Is  more 
chance  that  they  might  strike  the  bank  of 
the  channel  and  be  thrown  back  Into  a  col- 
lision. Also,  when  they  meet  ruiuilng  paral- 
lel, there  is  a  hydraulic  force  pulling  the 
ships  together  toward  a  sidewise  crash,  the 
captain  continued  soberly.  Others  In  the 
pilothouse  agreed  with  him.  (This  Is  the 
ventiiri  effect,  which  Is  the  same  action  which 
gives  lift  to  an  airplane's  wing.) 

Even  on  the  open  lakes,  the  giants  meet 
and  pass  at  surprisingly  close  distances.  I 
was  certain  the  stem  of  a  smaller  ship  would 
strike  us  when  we  met  on  a  turn.    It  didn't. 

The  big  difference  between  ocean  helms- 
men and  ore-boat  wheelmen,  as  crewmen 
here  tell  it.  is  that  the  salt-water  men 
steer  all  over  the  ocean.  Wheelmen  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  the  bowsprit  steering  pole 
pointed  within  1  degree  of  their  course,  re- 
gardless of  winds,  waves,  or  load  in  the  ship. 
On  long  straightaways  as  on  Lake  Superior, 
an  automatic  pilot  is  set  and  will  hold  a 
course  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  guid- 
ed by  the  ship's  gyrocompass. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  I  entered  the  pilot- 
bouse  to  find  not  a  person  in  sight — and  an 
empty  horizon  before  us.  Both  the  mates 
and  the  wheelmen  were  back  in  the  chart- 
room  studying  the  entrance  to  Dtiluth  har- 
bor. Under  gyrocontrol,  the  ship  skimmed 
across  the  waves  at  25  miles  an  hour,  straight 
as  an  arrow. 

HIGH -WATER    QUESTIOM 

Lake  storms,  too,  scare  away  many  ocean 
tars,  lakes  men  say.  The  story  is  told  that 
when  the  first  really  big  lake  ship  was  built, 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  owners  Im- 
ported a  salt-water  skipper  to  run  it.  After 
one  trip  and  storm,  he  gave  up  and  headed 
back  east. 

Only  lakes  captains,  too.  are  skilled  in 
docking  without  aid  of  tugs,  or  in  tying  up 
their  20,000-ton  ships  with  only  2  men  on 
the  shore.    They  do  It  almost  daily. 

High  water  on  the  lakes  is  the  enemy  of 
home  and  beach  owners — but  ship  opera- 
tors love  it.    And  for  good  reason. 

Every  additional  inch  of  water  flowing 
between  the  lakes  over  the  shallow  channel 
spots  allows  boat  captains  to  load  another 
inch  of  cargo  in  the  hold.  This  adds  up  to 
about  2  million  tons  of  ore,  coal,  grain,  and 
other  commodities  movable  during  the  ship- 
ping season. 

The  Girdler,  for  Instance,  can  load  about 
another  100  tons  of  ore  for  every  inch  of  ad- 
ditional water  over  the  shallow  spots.  Up- 
bound,  the  depth  is  not  too  Important,  since 
the  empty  ship  floats  high  ansrway. 

On  shore,  the  whole  question  of  varying 
lake   levels  sounds  complicated,   and   most 
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landlubbers  think  that  something  Is  wrong 
when  the  lakes  go  up  or  down  several  feet. 
When  engineers  and  boat  captains  explain 
it,  it  becomes  simple  and  Interesting  because 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  in  cargo  and  shore 
properties  involved. 

LAKBS  VABT  LEVBL 

All  the  lakes  have  cutlets  into  one  another, 
they  point  out  on  their  charts,  and  ulti- 
mately into  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
Atlantic.  All  but  Erie  are  quite  deep — more 
than  700  feet  at  some  points.  But  channels 
joining  Superior  and  Huron  and  Huron  and 
Erie  were  once  so  shallow  that  only  tiny  ships 
could  sail  through  them.  At  Niagara,  nu- 
merous locks  and  a  canal  were  needed  to  lift 
ships  around  the  famed  falls. 

Today,  despite  many  dredgings  of  channels 
to  deeper  and  deeper  depths,  ships  are  being 
built  so  large  that  they  must  now  load  light 
to  avoid  dragging  bottom  on  solid  rock. 
Yet  ships  must  be  big  to  carry  enough  ore  to 
th3  hungry  blast  furnaces. 

Complicating  this  problem  is  the  fact  that 
the  lakes  normally  vary  their  level  from  4  to 
7  feet  over  a  period  of  years,  and  not  much 
can  be  done  about  it. 

Some  water  is  diverted  from  Superior  to 
Hudson  Bay.  Some  is  pushed  up  a  reversed 
river  at  Chicago,  through  a  canal  and  into 
the  Mississippi  system.  But  when  a  rainy 
summer  follows  a  rainy  winter  and  a  rainy 
spring,  neither  of  these  man-made  exits  can 
make  a  dent  in  the  quantities  of  water  in- 
volved. In  normal  times,  230,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  leaves  the  lakes  every  second  at 
Ogdensburg,  N.  T.,  enough  to  fill  a  6-story 
tank  60  feet  square,  with  every  tick  of  the 
clock. 

COTTRT  OROEB  OBTAINED 

Engineers  believe  that  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Htiron — one  lake,  actually — can  be  controlled 
partly  by  letting  more  water  flow  out  to  the 
Mississippi  when  it  would  do  no  harm.  This 
cannot  be  done  at  present,  because  farmers 
and  businessmen  along  the  levees,  who  were 
concerned  that  the  Windy  City  might  dump 
all  of  Lake  Michigan  on  them  to  avoid  high 
water  in  its  own  front  yard,  have  obtained 
a  limiting  court  order. 

To  increase  or  regulate  the  flow  from 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  would  require  mil- 
lions or  billions  in  dredging  and  construc- 
tion of  sluices.  Part  of  thU  might  be  accom- 
plished as  part  of  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  but 
it  u  doubtful  If  that  would  end  the  Michi- 
gan-Huron problem. 

So  until  such  works  are  done,  shippers  will 
have  to  vary  their  cargoes  by  1.000  tons  or 
more  to  float  clear  of  the  shoals  near  the 
"Soo"  locks,  and  lakeside  builders  must  re- 
member to  set  their  homes  or  docks  high 
enough  not  to  wash  away  when  a  wet  year 
comes. 

There  Is  no  forecasting  one  until  It  gets 
here. 


Theodore  Rooseyelt:  Statesman,  Soldier, 
Conserratioiiist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALIrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  always 
been  a  magic  name  to  me.  One  of  the 
greatest  experiences  of  my  life  was  a 
short  visit  with  him  in  February  1918 
when  I  was  on  my  way  to  France  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Expeditionary 


Forces.  He  was  then  a  writer  for  the 
Metropolitan  magazine.  He  noticed  that 
I  was  an  aviator  and  told  me  about  his 
son  Quentin.  whom  I  met  as  Issoudin, 
France,  where  both  of  us  learned  to  fly 
French  airplanes.  Unfortunately.  Quen- 
tin made  the  supreme  sacrifice  while  fly- 
ing a  mission  in  the  Chateau-Thierry 
drive. 

When  most  were  doubting  the  advisa- 
bility of  our  entry  into  the  World  War. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  came  out  boldly  and 
stated  that  we  should  not  stand  idly  by 
and  permit  the  Kaiser  to  make  a 
trumped-up  excuse  for  making  war  on 
France  and  Belgium.  In  his  book  this 
constituted  deliberate  murder  and  we 
as  a  self-respecting  Nation  should  not 
be  neutral  in  such  a  situation.  He  urged 
the  arming  of  America  and  later  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  struggle  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  nations  which  had  repre- 
sentative government.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  participate, 
which  he  had  asked  to  do.  He  had  had 
a  brilliant  record  as  the  colonel  of  the 
Rough  Riders  in  the  Spanish -American 
War.  His  friend.  Leonard  Wood,  was 
also  slighted,  although  he  was  permitted 
to  train  divisions,  but  not  to  lead  them 
in  combat. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  not  afraid  to 
speak  out  against  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  wrongs  of  his  day.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  conservation  movement, 
which  today  again  looms  as  a  serious 
national  problem.  His  forceful  and 
graphic  language  aroused  the  American 
public  and  the  Congress  to  the  need  for 
the  conservation  of  our  national  re- 
sources. Much  was  done  by  Roosevelt 
to  preserve  our  forests,  our  parks,  and 
our  land.  But  it  is  regrettable  that  pri- 
vate interests  did  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  by  the  Government  in  the  han- 
dling of  its  forests  on  the  public  domain. 
We  are  paying  the  price  today  in  de- 
pleted forests,  which  should  have  been 
logged  on  a  sustained -yield  basis;  in  our 
soil  erosion  which  is  still  a  problem. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  graphically  put  first 
the  public  welfare  in  these  matters  as 
opposed  to  selfish  private  interest  and 
pinpointed  some  of  the  violators. 

This  Is  a  typical  statement  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1908  in  an  ad- 
dress: 

We  are  coming  to  recognize  as  never  before 
the  right  of  the  Nation  to  gtiard  its  own 
future  in  the  essential  matter  of  natviral 
resources. 

Further  in  the  address  he  made  the 
statement  which  illustrates  his  vmder- 
lying  philosophy,  in  this  matter.  He 
said: 

Any  right-thinking  father  earnestly  de- 
sires and  strives  to  leave  his  son  both  an 
untarnished  name  and  a  reasonable  equip- 
ment for  the  struggle  of  life.  So  thU  Nation 
as  a  whole  should  earnestly  desire  and  strive 
to  leave  to  the  next  generation  the  na- 
tional honor  unstained  and  the  natural  re- 
sources unexhausted. 

I  am  glad  that  Sagamore  Hill  is  to 
become  a  national  shrine.  Here  our  peo- 
ple may  go  to  get  the  inspiration  which 
the  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  given 
them  to  practice  the  sturdy  citizenship 
that  will  make  the  Nation  great. 


Ak  Force  Oblif  atioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASftACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Law- 
rence (Mass.)  Evening  Tribune  of  May 
26.  1953: 

One  wonders  if  opponents  of  the  air  base 
which  was  projected  for  the  Portsmouth- 
Newlngton,  N.  H.,  area  feel  jubilant  because 
their  fight  has  been  crowned  with  success. 
They  should  not  be,  because  the  Air  Force's 
decision  not  to  go  ahead  with  its  plans  poses 
for  Newlngton  and  Portsmouth  problems 
which  apparently  were  not  anticipated. 

When  the  Air  Force  announced  deletion 
of  the  project,  along  with  13  other  domestic 
alrbase  construction  projects,  it  had  al- 
ready acquired  90  percent  of  the  land  which 
would  be  required  for  the  New  Hampshire 
base,  had  completed  engineering  and  survey 
work,  and  was  about  to  begin  construction. 
Now  the  hitch  is  that  the  Air  Force  plans 
to  retain  title  to  the  land,  and  this  is  giving 
State  ofllclals  much  concern,  because  it  will 
decrease  the  area's  revenue  from  taxation 
and  wUl  stand  in  the  way  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion. 

We  do  not  know  the  present  status  of 
the  13  other  deleted  projects,  but  in  view 
of  the  progress  already  made  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  view  of  the  dislocation  which 
will  result  because  of  Government  owner- 
ship of  the  land,  it  seems  that  the  Air  Force 
is  more  or  less  obligated  to  go  ahead  with 
its  plans. 

This  obligation  would  not  be  binding,  of 
course,  if  the  project  were  merely  under 
consideration  and  if  nothing  had  been  done 
in  the  way  of  preparation.  But  there  is 
no  getting  around  the  fact  that  Newlngton 
and  Portsmouth  have  already  been  called 
upon  to  make  a  substantial  adjustment  to 
a  new  order  of  things  as  proposed  by  the 
Air  Force.  Therefore,  in  all  fairness.  th« 
Air  Force  should  carry  through.  And  cer- 
tainly, there  has  been  no  change  in  our 
defense  needs  so  dramatic  as  to  Justify  afi 
drastic  a  reversal  of  policy. 


Tbe  Truth  About  Interest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOXnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVJBS 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  INSERT.  Mi'.  Speaker,  Carl 
Corbin  was  a  young  man  from  Houma, 
La.,  just  entering  his  collegiate  career 
at  Louisiana  State  University  when 
America  embarked  upon  the  revolution- 
ary era  of  quasi-socialized  government 
in  the  United  States. 

In  his  native  State  he  witnessed  the 
Louisiana  Hayride  go  by.  and  because 
of  his  spirit  and  his  courage  inadvert- 
ently became  an  actor  in  the  weird 
events  of  the  moment.  Because  he  dared 
defend  the  freedom  of  the  press  even  in 
his  college  days  he  was  expelled  from 
Louisiana  State  University  together  witli 
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a  small  group  of  fellow  students  who 
shared  his  ideals  and  his  courage.  The 
University  of  Missouri  opened  Its  arms 
to  this  gallant  little  band  and  all  were 
subsequently  graduated  from  the  school 
of  journalism  there.  Their  records  were 
subsequently  cleared  at  Louisiana  State 
University  as  they  should  have  been. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Carl  Corbin 
should  enter  the  newspaper  business. 
Today  he  is  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
States,  Pulitzer  prize-winning  news- 
paper and  twice  cited  for  courage  in 
journalism  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  youngest  editors  of  a 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  In  the 
Nation. 

These  things  are  being  said  to  present 
to  this  House  a  symbol  of  consistent  and 
constant  devotion  to  duty  and  an  in- 
defatigable determination  to  continue 
to  fight  in  maturity  for  those  things 
which  meant  so  much  in  youth. 

An  eyewitness  to  p>olitical  corruption 
In  his  own  State  and  an  observer  of  too 
many  successful  assaults  on  his  basic 
concept  of  constitutional  government  in 
the  Federal  domain.  Carl  Corbin  has 
never  lest  faith.  As  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  he  has  picked  up  the 
burning  torch  from  an  illustrious  list  of 
predecessors  and  has  brightened  the 
flame. 

Under  Carl  Corbin's  editorship  the 
New  Orleans  States  has  time  and  again 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  a  government 
of  law  instead  of  men.  No  opportimity 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  reaf- 
firming its  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Individual  States  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  administration  to  follow 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  New  Orleans  States  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  articulate  avowedly 
Democratic  newspapers  still  espousing 
the  principles  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  laying  the  foundation  of  what 
was  to  become  the  great  Democratic 
Party  of  Jackson,  of  Cleveland,  and  of 
Wilson. 

While  many  his  age  lost  their  way  in 
the  confusion  of  direction  given  by  po- 
litical des[>oilers  and  opportunists,  Carl 
Corbin's  vision  has  never  been  blurred 
and  he  has  remained  steadfast  on  his 
course,  alert  and  unafraid.  In  his  time, 
short  though  the  years,  he  has  seen  the 
ramparts  of  republican  government  at- 
tacked by  socialism  and  communism.  He 
has  never  faltered  in  his  belief  and  his 
determination  to  wage  war  against  those 
who  would  destroy  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  accepted  in  his  youth 
and  which  he  has  championed  in  his  ma- 
turity. 

These  remarks  about  Carl  Corbin  are 
caused  by  the  fact  that  today  for  the 
first  time  since  he  became  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States  I  am  placing  before 
you  an  editorial  from  the  great  news- 
paper over  which  he  presides. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Truth  About 
Interest,"  will  give  an  insight  into  the 
thinking  and  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment of  Carl  Corbin.  It  is  an  indication 
of  his  sound  logic,  his  deep  reasoning, 
and  inevitable  proper  conclusions  on  cur- 
rent events. 

Staflang  the  editorial  pages  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  are  two  old  newspaper 
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colleagues  of  mine,  Walter  Valois,  as- 
sociate editor,  and  Russ  Klntzley,  plus 
anomer  most  able  writer,  Cro  Duplantier. 
Carfcorbin  is  fortunate  in  having  him- 
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min  ored  in  the  editorials  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  New  Orleans  States. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  read  this  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  States  and  anticipate  read- 
ing jther  editorials  from  the  same  pens 
f ron  I  time  to  time. 

Tie  editorial  follows: 

Tritth  About  Intkrest 

So  mewhere  along  the  line  the  Blsenhower 
adm  nlstratlf n  has  failed  to  explain  fully 
and  In  simple  terms  the  whjs  and  where- 
fores of  Interest  rates.  If  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  avoid  further  blame  for  false 
conciptlona  about  interest  rates,  then  It 
shou  (d  give  some  simple  lessons  In  economic 
ABCb 

W  »at  a  laborer  gets  for  his  work  Is  called 
wag*  B.  What  wor'cing  money — money  that 
Is  lo  med — gets  Is  called  Interest.  There  are 
no  ceilings  for  wages,  nor  have  there  been 
any  that  dignified  the  name  "celling"  even 
durl:  ig  war  years. 

Bi  t  there  have  been  ceilings  on  Interest- 
man  pulations  of  varying  degree  worked  dur- 
ing be  20  years  of  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal 
socli  Ilstlc  experimentation.  The  Govern- 
men :  set  abnormally  low  Interest  patterns 
by  p  egging,  via  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem, 
prici  s  of  Government  securities,  and  by  fix- 
ing ow  rates  on  loans  in  competition  with 
tho«6  offered  by  private  enterprise. 

Tl  Is  p>egglng  operation  brought  a  flood  of 
frealily  printed  money — Inflation  Is  a  syno- 
nym—and low  Interest  rates  caused  by  the 
expanded  supply  of  money. 

Nc  w  the  Government's  attitude  Is  changed. 
The  Federal  Reserve  no  longer  pegs  United 
Statis  bond  prices  and  federally  set  Interest 
rate(  are  up  somewhat.  The  forces  of  supply 
and  iemand.  In  other  words,  are  coming  into 
play 

Tt  ere  Is  more  demand  for  loans  these  days; 
privi.te  loans  have  expanded  by  $33  billion. 
The  lupply  of  lendable  money  Is  being  soaked 
up.  The  competition  for  this  supply  bids 
up  titerest  rates. 

Tliat  is  a  horse  of  no  different  color  than 

the  scarcity  of  labor  bids  up  wages. 

a  shortage  of  meat  bids  up  meat 
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Tills  fight  for  return  to  normalcy  Is  em- 
bodl^d  In  the  fight  against  vicious  inflation 
which  has  robbed  the  purchasing  power  of 
( loUar  and  the  savings  of  pensioners,  In- 
ng  those  who  found  the  dollars  they  get 
their  defense  bonds  are  puny  facslm- 
)f  those  they  invested. 
Rlf ing  Interest  rates — and  they  are  still  far 
than  those  of  a  generation   ago — are 
the  road  signs  along  the  comeback 
of  the  dollar.     This  sp>ells  good  for  no 
special  group  but  all  who  want  their  dollars 
become   pink-cheeked  and   husky  again 
a  lingering  Illness. 
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Who  Woald  Destroy  Our  Couti- 
tntioii  Hide  Behiod  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1953 

'.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Natipn's  best-informed  authorities  on  the 


Communist  conspiracy,  Herbert  Q. 
Moore,  managing  editor  of  the  National 
Republic,  effectively  punctures  charges 
of  alleged  "witch  hunting"  by  congres- 
sional committees. 

In  the  June  edition  of  his  magazine 
he  points  out  that  committees  of  Con- 
gress investigate  carefully  and  gather 
many  facts  on  suspected  subversives  be- 
fore issuing  subpenas  for  them  to  appear 
as  witnesses. 

As  Mr.  Moore  says: 

In  99  cases  out  of  100,  the  committee  is  in 
possession  of  the  facts,  and  the  witness  Is  far 
from  innocent. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  Mr. 
Mooie's  discussion  of  the  Harvard  pro- 
fessor. Dr.  Wendell  Furry,  who  promptly 
answered  "No.  sir,"  when  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German-American  Bimd  or 
the  Silver  Shirts,  but  who  sougl0  refuge 
in  the  fifth  amendment  and  shut  up  like 
a  clam  when  he  was  asked  if  he  had  ever 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  from  personal  observation 
I  have  assured  my  constituents  that  no 
honest  individual  has  ansrthing  to  fear 
from  any  committee  of  Congress.  This 
Mr.  Moore  clearly  substantiates. 

His  article  follows: 
Thxt  Hn>E  Behind  thm  Pitth  Aiaxifsicxirr 
(By  Herbert  O.  Moore) 

Generally  speaking,  the  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  considered  the  most  imp>ortant  article 
in  our  priceless  Bill  of  Rights.  In  fact,  few 
people  have  more  than  a  hary  idea  of  what 
it  contains,  and  few.  Indeed,  can  quote  it 
verbatim.  And  yet  today  it  is  probably  re- 
sorted to  more  frequently  than  all  the  other 
first  10  amendments  put  together.  The  Com- 
munist high  command  has  so  ordered  It,  and. 
as  a  result,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Reds  and  Red  sympathizers,  who  despise 
our  Constitution,  clasp  this  same  Constitu- 
tion to  their  bosoms  in  order  to  save  their 
miserable  skins.  Below,  in  case  you  dont 
know,  is  the  exact  wording  of  this  cherished 
but  too  often  misused  amendment: 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service  In  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  of- 
fense to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb;  nor  shaU  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without 
Just  compensation." 

You  will  find  no  such  provision  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  you 
would  find  no  such  prorlslon  In  American 
Jurisprudence,  should — God  forbid— the 
Communist  conspiracy  ever  succeed  here. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bill  of  rights  In 
a  Communist  society  because  under  Marxian 
ideology  the  individual  has  no  rights.  And 
yet  every  Communist  and  nearly  every  sus- 
pected Communist  and  fellow  traveler,  when 
called  before  a  congressional  Investigating 
committee,  cringes  and  hides  behind  this 
fifth  amendment — which  wouldn't  even  ex- 
ist If  he  had  his  way.  Tou  have  heard  their 
answers  so  many  times  that  they're  becom- 
ing monotonous.  Witness  after  witness, 
when  asked  the  $64  question,  drones: 

**I  must  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on 
the  grounds  that  it  may  tend  to  incriminate 
me." 
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Why?  There  is  no  law  against  belonging  to 
the  Communist  Party.  Of  course,  this  writer 
favors  outlawing  the  party,  but.  as  things 
now  stand,  ifs  neither  a  felony  nor  even  a 
misdemeanor  to  be  a  member.  Precisely  why, 
then,  should  an  answer  concerning  Commu- 
nist afDIiations  lead  to  incrimination?  By 
whatever  yardstick  we  use,  the  answer  in 
such  cases  should  be  a  simple  "Yes"  or  "No." 
Only  if  a  witness  were  a  party  member,  and 
denied  it.  would  perjury  be  committed.  And 
why  would  anyone  perjure  himself  if  no 
crime  was  Involved? 

Are  these  men  and  women  afraid  that 
truthful  answers  will  cause  them  to  lose  their 
jobs?  I  say  very  definitely  that  they  deserve 
to  lose  their  Jobs  if  they  have  joined  the 
enemies  of  our  country  or  If  they  defy  the 
committee  by  refusing  to  answer.  If  they 
value  their  Jobs  so  highly,  they  should  be 
more  careful  about  what  they  do  and  what 
they  join. 

Some  contend  that  these  hearings  result  In 
many  innocent  p>er8ons  being  persecuted. 
Balderdash.  In  99  cases  out  of  100  the  com- 
mittee is  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  the 
witness  Is  far  from  innocent.  And  even  If  a 
mistake  is  made  and  an  innocent  man  Is 
called,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  clearing  his 
name.  Every  man  welcomes  his  day  In 
court — except  the  Communist  and  the  pro- 
Communist.    Only  the  guilty  are  afraid. 

Others  attack  the  methods  of  the  commit- 
tees, charging  that  the  whole  investigating 
procedure  is  unconstitutional.  liCt  It  be 
clearly  understood  that  a  congressional  com- 
mittee does  not  sit  as  a  court  of  law.  The 
witness  is  not  being  tried.  But  Congress 
does  have  the  power  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions, and  Congress  does  have  the  right  to 
hold  hearings  and  ask  questions  of  witnesses 
in  order  to  gather  facts  and  testimony  to  be 
used  later  in  the  drafting  of  specific  legisla- 
tion. These  probes  are  not  witch  hunts. 
They  are  necessary  and  In  tlie  public  Interest, 
and  they  are  legal  and  constitutional. 
-  A  short  time  ago  a  Harvard  professor  was 
sxmimoned  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  been  a  member  of  the 
German-American  Bund  or  the  Silver  Shirts. 
To  both  questions  the  witness  gave  a  prompt 
and  direct  "No,  sir."  But  when  he  was  asked 
if  he  had  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Harvard  professor  sought 
refuge  in  the  fifth  amendment  and  shut  up 
like  a  clam.  The  fact  that  he  had  no  qualms 
about  answering  the  first  two  questions,  but 
felt  that  he  couldn't  answer  the  last  without 
the  possibility  of  self-incrimination— well, 
we'll  leave  It  up  to  you  as  to  whether  the 
man  Is  Innocent  or  guilty. 

The  great  majority  ot  our  teachers  are 
loyal  and  patriotic.  On  another  page  of  this 
month's  National  Republic  you'll  find  an 
article.  In  Defense  of  Capitalism,  written  by 
Charles  W.  Hanko,  Jr.,  an  Instructor  of  his- 
tory and  government  In  the  Technical  High 
School.  McKeesport.  Pa.  The  people  of  this 
Pennsylvania  community  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  having  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hanko  to 
teach  their  children,  a  man  who  so  thor- 
oughly believes  in  our  way  of  life.  Our 
object  is  to  weed  out  the  men  like  the  Har- 
vard professor  mentioned  above.  Such  men 
don't  belong  in  the  same  profession  with 
men  like  Dr.  Hanko. 

This  writer  is  not  what  is  popularly  termed 
a  joiner.  But  over  the  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  a  number  of  business,  civic,  and 
social  groups.  And  I  have  never  belonged 
to  anything  of  which  I  have  been  ashamed. 
I  am  willing  at  any  time  to  stand  before 
any  congressional  inveetigating  committee 
and  give  direct  answers  to  any  questions  per- 
taining to  my  past  or  present  affiliations. 
Anyone  who  is  interested,  or  who  has  some 
valid  reason  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  may  find 
out  my  church  connections,  my  poUtical  be- 
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Ilefn.  my  business,  sociar,  and  pibllanthraple 
affiliations.  I  have  no  fear  of  incriminating 
myself.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  teU  the  truttk 
because  I  have  nothing  to  hide,  because  I 
have  never  signed  any  document,  or  permit- 
ted my  name  to  tie  used  by  any  organization 
without  first  ascertaining  what  the  docu- 
ment or  organization  was.  and  whether  it 
actually  served  the  purpose  which  It  pro- 
fessed to  serve. 

I  have  respect  for  the  individual  who  has 
made  a  mistake  and  admits  tt.  I  Iiave  some 
measure  of  respect  for  even  a  Commumlst 
who  honestly  and  sincerely  believes  In  Mso-x- 
ian  ideology,  and  stands  by  his  colors,  false 
though  they  may  t>e.  But  I  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
lUyly  hides  behind  the  ConstituUon  and  re- 
fuses to  give  tionest  answers  to  honest  ques- 
tions directed  at  tilm  or  her  by  a  duly  con- 
stituted investigating  Ixxly. 

I  say  very  definitely  that  the  fifth  amend- 
ment was  never  Intended  to  be  xised  in  ttxia 
fashion.  I  say  very  definitely  that  a  man 
who  thus  defies  a  congressional  committee 
is  guUty  of  contempt.  I  say  very  definitely 
that  no  clergyman  should  have  tt>e  right  to 
stand  In  his  pulpit,  no  schoolteactier  or  col- 
lege professor  should  l>e  privileged  to  teach 
our  sons  and  daughters,  no  lawyer  should  be 
allowed  to  practice  law,  no  union  leader 
should  t)e  permitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
American  latKjr.  no  Government  worker 
should  be  entlUed  to  his  jot>— unless  he  is 
ready  to  come  clean,  unless  he  is  able  and 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

The  Constitution  is  the  grandest  document 
ever  drafted  by  the  hands  of  men.  Every 
American  should  bt  prepared  to  defend  it 
and  protect  it  at  all  times.  It  U  an  Instru- 
ment wtilch  we  should  i»x>udly  hold  aloft. 
It  is  not  an  instrument  for  groveling  cowards 
to  tilde  t>ehlnd. 


Demoiulrated  Need  for  Housinc 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  J^?eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Newark  Evening 
News  of  June  8,  1953: 

DZMONSTaATED  NEXD 

Newark  Housing  AuthM-ity  is  having  no 
difficulty  at  aU  in  renting  the  1380  apart- 
ments in  its  two  newly  completed  public 
low-rent  housing  projects,  Archbishop 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  Homes  and  Otto  K. 
Kretchmer  Homes. 

A  publicity  campaign  for  low-Income  ap- 
plicants, conducted  in  accordance  with  Put>- 
11c  Housing  Administration  requirements, 
has  produced  more  than  10,000  applications, 
of  which  3.577,  or  approximately  one-tliird, 
are  from  eligible  families. 

The  response  should  impress  even  the  most 
vehement  opponents  of  public  hoxislng.  It 
proves  how  numerous  are  those  who  have 
no  hope  of  ever  Improving  their  housing  con- 
ditions: unless  subsidized  shelter  U  pro- 
vided. 

Newark,  of  all  places,  la  in  need  of  putaio 
housing.  It  is  the  city's  only  chance  foe 
eventually  clearing  out  lU  slum*.  Tl»» 
program  must  oontlnu*. 


ScocUry  McKay  Amswors  PrifHy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHIITOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 195i 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  the  column  by  Drew  Pearson  that 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  also  Secretary  of  fie  Interior 
Douglas  McKay's  prompt  answer. 

All  who  can  read  can  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

Powxa  Lobby  Scous  IIajob  Ooop 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Topping  the  list  of  high-powered,  high- 
paid  lobbyists.  In  a  city  swarming  with 
lobbyists,  is  the  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies.  According  to  the  official 
records  on  file  with  Congress,  this  group  of 
private  irtility  companies  spent  a  total  of 
$477,941.74  last  year  trying  to  Influence 
Congress. 

And  up  until  last  month,  It  was  paying 
off  handsomely. 

Not  only  did  the  House  Approprlatione 
Committee  knock  out  the  1906  reclamation 
law  provision,  inserted  under  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, whereby  cities,  cooperatives,  and  pulJllo 
organizations  have  first  call  on  Federal 
power,  but  it  chopped  $119  million  out  of 
the  Interior  Department's  budget  for  build- 
ing dams  and  powerllnes. 

"Our  plan,"  confided  one  utility  lolrtJylst  to 
a  Senator,  "is  to  cripple  rural  electrification 
and  the  farm  co-ops  without  actually  put- 
ting them  out  of  business  all  at  once.  Then 
Wtien  their  service  deteriorates,  the  private- 
power  companies  will  go  around  and  get  the 
farmers  to  sign  petitions  asking  that  the 
co-ops  be  turned  over  to  private  enterprise." 

A  few  days  ago,  the  electric  uUlity  lobby 
sccH-ed  its  biggest  triumph — though  it  may 
have  overplayed  Its  hand.  It  persuaded  iU 
good  friend,  genial  Interior  Secretary  Doug- 
las McKay,  to  send  out  to  BonnevUle  Dam 
a  new  contract  by  which  all  power  from  that 
huge  Government-built  operation  is  turned 
over  to  nine  private  utilities  with  the  co-ope 
and  municipalities  pwetty  much  left  out  in 
the  cold. 

CEMEaOTTS    U'MJlY 

The  model  contract  McKay  sent  to  Oregon 
appUee  to  tlie  Portland  General  Electric  Co.. 
though  eight  other  utilities  blanketing  the 
Northwest  are  to  get  similar  contracts. 

Section  4  (B)  of  the  contract  wtilch  the 
former  Governor  of  Oregon,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  handed  the  utilities  on  a 
silver  platter  not  only  gives  them  an  option 
on  all  power  produced  by  the  BonnevUle 
system,  but  provides  tliat  no  new  contracu 
shall  t>e  let  to  new  Industry  until  the  option 
to  the  utilities  is  met. 

Section  3  (B)  of  the  contract  also  provides 
that  In  direct  contradiction  to  the  60-year- 
old  law  laid  down  under  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Bonneville  will  not  sell  power  to  any  munici- 
palities, co-ops  or  publicly  owned  utility  dis- 
tricts for  resale  where  such  resale  wUl  in- 
crease the  power  taken  by  these  public  Ixidles 
more  ttian  10,000  kllowatu  a  year. 

There  are  various  other  new  provisions  in 
tlie  contract.  Instead  of  fixing  rates  on  its 
own  power,  as  the  Government  does  today, 
tlie  new  contract  merely  permits  rate  nego- 
tiation with  ttie  utllltlea.  If  the  negotia- 
tions are  not  successful,  the  Government 
can  only  eerre  a  4-year  notice  of  cancelU- 
tioa.  tben  after  4  years  appeal  to  the  courts. 
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In  other  words,  what  the  new  McKay  con- 
tract boUa  down  to  la  that  the  taxpayers 
generate  the  power,  turn  It  over  to  9  private 
utUltles,  let  the  utilities  decide  who  shall 
get  the  power,  what  they  shall  charge  for  the 
power,  while  the  taxpayers  surrender  most 
of  their  right  to  fix  rates  on  the  power  which 
they  generate. 

XNUDUTKT   FEOTX8TS 

Probably  If  the  electric  lobby  hadn't  been 
so  avaricious.  It  could  have  got  away  with 
It.  But  the  terms  of  the  new  contract  were 
•o  sweeping  that  they  backfired.  And  the 
backfire  has  come  from  big  business,  chiefly 
Republican. 

When  Bonneville  Administrator  Paul  Raver 
received  a  copy  of  this  contract  from  Wash- 
ington, he  called  a  meeting  June  1  of  big 
Industries  using  Bonneville  power.  They  In- 
cluded such  powerful  outfits  as  Mellon  s 
Aliuninum  Co.  of  America,  the  Carborundum 
Co.,  Pacific  Carbide  &  Alloys,  Henry  Kaisers 
aluminum  conapany,  which  operates  three 
units  In  that  area,  and  Reynolds  Metals, 
which  operates  two  units,  plus  half  a  dozen 
others.  Hanna  Nickel  &  Smelting  Co.,  owned 
by  Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey,  was  also 
Invited,  but  didn't  attend. 

Industry  representatives  listened  in 
stunned  silence  as  Raver  defended  the  new 
contract.  They  had  already  received  copies 
and  knew  that  the  contract  gave  the  utili- 
ties absolute  veto  on  what  new  Industries 
could  be  started  In  th*;  Northwest.  It  also 
gave  private  utilities  the  veto  over  whether 
Alcoa,  Reynolds,  Kaiser,  et  al..  could  expand 
their  factories.  If  the  utilities  refused  them 
power,  they  were  out  of  luck. 

However,  Raver  also  explained  that  the 
sew  contract  went  further.  The  utilities 
would  handle  future  rates  to  industry.  The 
cheap  rates  of  Government  operation  would 
be  no  more. 

Only  a  few  industry  representatives  at 
the  meeting  protested.  Norman  Krey,  rep- 
resentative of  Kaiser,  pointed  out  that  the 
new  contract  would  prevent  industries 
which  have  spent  millions  getting  started 
In  the  Northwest  from  making  their  nor- 
mal expansion.  Also,  he  said,  the  contract 
would  prevent  Industries  in  the  Northwest 
from  firming  up  their  future  sources  of 
electric  power. 

VALSX  PBILOSOPHT 

"There  Is  a  philosophy  Involved  which  Is 
basically  wrong."  Krey  protested.  "Indus- 
try was  encouraged  to  come  to  the  North- 
west to  Invest  capital;  the  philosophy  of  the 
utilities  is  that  once  established  on  a  util- 
ities line,  you  are  presumed  to  have  a  vested 
right  to  continue  to  take  service  from  that 
utility  as  long  as  your  plant  exists.  You 
violate  that  right  under  this  proposed  con- 
tract." 

Finally,  all  Bonneville  and  Government 
representatives  withdrew,  letting  Industry 
officials  hold  a  closed-door  meeting  of  their 
own.  At  this  meeting,  several  Indicated  they 
were  strong  RepubUcans,  didn't  want  to 
embarrass  the  administration  in  Washing- 
ton. Furthermore,  all  the  companies  were 
absentee  owned  and  they  were  not  sure  what 
their  bosses  would  think. 

However,  a  seven -man  steering  committee 
was  appointed  to  look  Into  the  matter,  and 
in  the  da3rs  that  have  followed  the  stunned 
silence  of  Republican  Industrialists  has 
changed  to  righteous  indignation. 

For  the  Northwest  has  begun  to  realize 
that  with  Its  higher  labor  costs  and  heavy 
transportation  rates,  the  end  of  cheap  hy- 
droelectric power  will  mean  the  end  of  In- 
dvistry  in  that  area.  Even  some  of  the 
stanchest  Republican  spokesmen  therefore 
are  up  In  arms  against  the  "new  deal"  for 
the  private  utilities. 

Said  L.  A.  Nlkolorlc,  of  Harvey  Alumi- 
num: "The  Northwest  will  be  the  new  de- 
pression area  If  this  goes   through." 


[Depa-tment  of  the  Interlcn',   Information 

Service,  released  June  9.  1953] 

ICcKat  Setts  Pearson  Straight  on  Proposed 

BONNKVILI.E  Contract 

Secijetary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay 
today  lent  the  following  letter  to  Drew  Pear- 
son, M  ashlngton  newspaper  writer.  The  let- 
ter wis  sent  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  where 
McKay  Is  to  dedicate  the  Army 
Detroit  Dam. 
letter  relates  to  a  prop>osed  contract 
sale  of  electric  power  by  the  Bonne- 
dower  Administration.    It  follows: 
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JxTNx  9,  1953. 
3ear  Mr.  Pxarson:  I  have  noted  your 
which  appears  in  today's  paper  In 
you  conclude  that  the  "electric  power 
lobbyists  score  biggest  victory."  Your  sev- 
siatements  in  this  release  are  not  in 
with  the  facts  and  I  feel  that  it 
Just  and  fair  that  these  statements 
be  corrected.  To  that  end  I  am  fur- 
you  with  the  following  information: 
House  Appropriations  Committee  did 
ange  the  Reclamation  law  one  lota 
hereby  cities,  cooperatives  and  public  or- 
ganizations have  first  call  on  Federal  p>ower. 
contrary,  the  record  shows  that  the 
ttee  took  particular  care  to  assure 
iftiese  customers  would  continue  to  re- 
)referential  treatment. 
Washington  office  has  sent  no  proposed 
for  the  sale  of  power  to  public  or 
prlvatfe  agencies  to  Bonneville  but  has  been 
revievt  Ing  some  forms  of  contracts  that  have 
!  ent  to  me  by  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
Paul  Raver.  No  contract  that  has 
Considered  would  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagii  latlon  turn  "all  power  from  that  huge 
(Bonr  eville  Dam)  Government-built  oper- 
or  any  other  dam  "over  to  nine  prl- 
Titllities  with  the  co-ops  and  munlci- 
pretty  much  left  out  in  the  cold." 
proposed  contracts  fully  protect  the  pref- 
erentlfil  rights  of  the  public  customers  and 
rest  assured  that  any  contract  that 
finely  signed  by  me  will  continue  to  pro- 
right. 
;ontract  under  consideration  contem- 
nor  will  any  contract  finally  signed 
privately  owned  utilities  "an  option 
power  produced  by  the  Bonneville  sys- 
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Bonneville  Administrator  Paul  Raver 
p^poeed  and  I  am  strongly  Inclined  to 
that  all  publicly  anr'  privately  owned 
tllitlits  served  by  Bonneville  be  restricted 
i  ccepting  any  new  customers  requiring 
Individual  blocks  of  .power  which  must. 
pDvided    by    Bonneville.      This    appears 
and  advisable  in  view  of  the  short- 
power  in  the  area  and  the  growing 
Df  all  domestic  and  rural  consumers, 
privately  owned  public  utilities  will 
4o  right  to  decide  who  gets  any  of  the 
generated  at  any  of  the  Federal  dams 
that  which  each  of  them  Individually 


contracts  now  under  consideration  do 
;  Include  the  right  of  the  Bonneville 
Admii)lstrator  to  review  and  control  all  re- 
of  the  public  and  private  utilities, 
f  this  were  not  the  case,  all  of  the 
}f   the   privately   owned   utilities   will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  full  regulation  by 
pu  blic  utilities  commission  of  the  States, 
need  be  no  fear  that  the  taxpayer  will 
rights  to  fix  rates  either  through 
the  operation  of  the  contracts  negotiated  by 
Bonne  rllle  or  through  the  action  of  the  pub- 
Itles  commission  or  both. 
Bonneville  Administrator  Paul  Raver 
receive  a  copy  of  this  new  contract 
\^ashington.     The  contracts  were  orig- 
in the  Administrator's  office  at  Port- 
eg.     Copies  were  sent  to  Washington, 
that  the  Hanna  Nickel  &  Smelting  Co. 
now  owned  by  the  new  Secretary  of 
Muury  Humphrey. 

privately  owned  utilities  will  not  han- 
fufure  rates  to  industry  Insofar  as  cur- 
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rent  contracts  with  Industries  aerred  by 
Bonneville  are  concerned.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem of  finding  enough  power  to  provide  for 
expyansion  but  this  applies  to  all  parties 
alike — publicly  owned  utilities,  privately 
owned  utilities,  and  Industrial  customers. 

Bear  in  mind  again  t:iat  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Secretary  did  not  prepare  the 
proposed  contracts.  It  did  agree  with  Ad- 
ministrator Raver's  recommendation  that 
some  form  of  term  contract  be  worked  out 
with  the  privately  owned  utilities  so  that 
they  and  their  customers — which  are  largely 
riu'al  and  domestic — would  have  something 
more  than  a  month-to-month  assurance  of 
service.  These  contracts  are  being  nego- 
tiated by  Dr.  Raver  and  undoubtedly  will  b« 
altered  In  the  final  drafts.  The  meeting 
which  Dr.  Raver  called  was  for  the  speclllc 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  reaction  of  the 
industrial  customers  before  making  any  com- 
mitment to  the  private  utilities.  The  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Secretary  has  received 
only  one  complaint.  More  may  be  heard. 
Certainly  every  effort  will  be  made  to  find 
an  equitable  solution  to  this  matter  so  that 
the  economy  of  the  region  and  of  the  in- 
vestors in  Industry  will  not  be  harmed. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  industries  In  ques- 
tion generally  have  20-year  contracts  for 
power,  most  of  the  publicly  owned  utilities 
have  similar  long-term  contracts  with  very 
broad  preference  customer  clauses,  negotia- 
tions are  now  under  way  for  long-term  con- 
tracts with  the  cities  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
and  only  the  privately  owned  utilities  of  the 
area  are  without  any  kind  of  a  contract. 
They  serve  taxpayers  and  principally  domes- 
tic and  rural  customers. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  when  all  of 
these  contracts  are  worked  out  they  will  pro- 
tect the  preference  customers  as  provided  by 
law  and  will  equitably  distribute  the  power 
avaUable.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid 
harm  to  any  customer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DOTTGLAS  McKaT. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  Key  to  the  Solution  of  the  Cold  War 
I»  a  Defection  or  "Escape  to  Freedom" 
ProiTam  for  the  Commiuiiit  Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTE3^  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  Alvin  M.  Bentley, 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body  and 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
called  to  my  attention  an  important 
article  in  the  current  issue — June  6— of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  relative  to 
the  potential  for  defection  among  the 
Soviet  armed  forces. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  had  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  with  regard  to 
knowing  what  it  means  to  live  under 
a  Communist  government.  With  the 
American  Embassy  in  Communist  Hun- 
gary for  2  years,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  knows  first- 
hand the  weaknesses  and  the  strength 
of  a  Communist  state.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  other  Memloer  has  had  this  experi- 
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ence,  and  we  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  this  distinguished 
gentleman's  counsel  in  this  time  of  trial 
for  the  free  world. 

Herewith  is  the  article,  by  Mr.  James 
p.  O  Donnell,  which  shows  what  could 
be  done  with  the  members  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces,  many  of  whom  want  to 
be  on  the  side  of  freedom: 

These  Bitssians  Akz  on  Ottb  Side 
(By  James  P.  O'DonneU) 

(Since  1946.  hundreds  of  Red  army  officers 
have  deserted  to  the  West,  preferring  to  be 
homeless  instead  of  Communist  heroes.  But 
we  handed  many  of  them  back  to  the  Reds 
to  be  treated  as  traitors.  Only  now  are  we 
exploiting  this  great  weakness  In  commu- 
nism— and  it  may  be  too  late.) 

Munich. — Refugees  are  people  who  vote 
with  their  feet.  A  young  Russian  political 
exile  named  Lenin  uttered  this  simple  hu- 
man truth.  In  the  days  before  he  went  home 
to  found  the  soul-crushing  state  that  Stalin 
consolidated  and  Malenkov  and  company  now 
operate.  Today,  many  pedestrian  human 
beings  are  voting  on  the  Soviet  tyranny  that 
Lenin  built — voting  not  In  Moscow,  but  In 
the  great  walk-in  ballot  box  of  West  Berlin. 
Berlin  Is  stlU  freedom's  one  sluice  in  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  the  overflow,  an  ocean  of 
derelict  hiunanity,  brims  over  Into  all  of 
Western  Germany. 

Here  the  somber  history  of  our  disjointed 
times  is  scrawled  on  the  ramshackle  walls  of 
DP  camps.  These  shanty  towns,  like  the 
ones  that  still  encircle  the  city  of  Munich, 
were  buUt  by  Hitler  as  planned  slums  of  the 
"new  order."  to  hoiise  industrial  slave  labor 
of  the  wartime  Third  Reich.  The  story  of 
life  and  death  In  these  camps  would  have 
been  grim  enough  had  It  ended  with  the  war. 
But  since  1946  there  has  been  a  steady  pwrade 
trudging  through  these  camps — more  than 
19  million  transients  to  somewhere  or  no- 
where. Slave  laborers  on  their  way  home, 
Jews  on  the  way  to  Israel,  met  the  retributive 
mass  arrival  of  Germans  from  beyond  the 
Oder  and  Nelsse  rivers,  followed  by  Hungar- 
ians, Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Ukrainians. 
Gradually  the  question  of  who  was  victor  and 
who  vanquished  In  the  last  war  got  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  AU  of  these  fugitives,  caught 
in  the  double  clutch  of  tyranny,  were  van- 
quished, the  walking  wounded  of  the  hot 
war  that  was  followed  by  a  cold  war. 

And  yet  there  was  one  special  group 
apart — victors  among  the  vanquished.  Mov- 
ing about  among  the  masses  of  refugees  and 
expellees,  listening  to  hard-luck  tales  drear- 
ily famUlar,  a  reporter  would  suddenly 
stumble  upon  one  of  them.  Passing  them- 
selves off  at  first  as  Poles  or  Baits,  or  even 
Germans,  there  were  many  hundred  Bed 
Army  officers  who  had  fought  In  the  Great 
Patriotic  War — as  they  themselves  called  it — 
and  then  decamped  to  the  West  In  1945  and 
after.  There  was  nothing  beaten  about 
them.  They  had  plotted  shrewd  escapes. 
And  even  more  Ingenious  were  the  tall  stories 
they  concocted  to  keep  from  being  handed 
back  to  Soviet  military  authorities.  This 
was  one  of  the  great  hush-hush  stories  of 
that  time,  for  to  write  about  them  then 
would  have  been  to  sign  death  warrants. 

This  strange  spectacle  of  victors  throwing 
away  their  medals  and  choosing  Instead  the 
precarious  life  of  OT's  In  the  land  of  the  de- 
feated was  a  portent  that  was  not  lost  on 
sensitive  observers.  It  Is  what  Winston 
Churchill  was  talking  about  when  he  re- 
marked that  Stalin  had  made  two  great  mis- 
takes— he  had  shown  the  Red  army  to  Eu- 
rope, and  Europe  to  the  Red  army. 
-  How  strong  Is  this  Red  army?  Most  trained 
observers — in  fact,  all  who  know  how  to 
count — are  agreed  that  it  is  formidable.  On 
recent  past  record,  it  managed  to  survive  the 
most  shattering  of  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
the  Germans,  rally  and  roll  the  mighty 
Wehrmacht  from  the  Volga  to  the  Elbe  River. 


It  has  today  the  largest  ntimber  of  dlvtslons, 
the  biggest  and  probably  the  best  tanks,  the 
largest  Uctlcal  air  force  In  the  world.  But 
In  one  respect  It  is  the  great  Achilles  of  ovir 
time.  It  has  also  run  up  a  record  luilque  In 
the  annals  of  modem  victorious  armies — 
the  persistent  defection  in  the  officer  class, 
a  cadre  treated  as  one  of  elites  In  Soviet 
society. 

Just  how  many,  exactly?  Because  of  the 
confusion,  doubletalk  and  doubledeallng  of 
the  early  months  after  the  war.  It  Is  still  Im- 
possible today  to  compile  an  exact  figure. 
Nobody  knows,  or  rather  those  few  who  know 
are  ashamed  to  admit,  how  many  were 
handed  back  In  1945-46.  Official  records  to- 
day exist  on  about  4,000  Red  army  officers 
and  men  known  to  have  fled  to  the  Western 
sones  since  1945.  The  same  sources  who 
compiled  this  flgxire  estimate  that  there  are 
at  least  another  40  percent — or  1,600 — called 
divers,  who.  having  eluded  all  official  drag- 
nets, exist  today  In  Western  Europe  on  doc- 
tored papers.  German  labor-office  people  put 
this  number  of  divers  at  5,000  plus,  and  they 
probably  have  better  flgiires.  At  least  250 
Soviet  officers  skipped  to  Join  the  Israeli 
Army.  About  the  same  number  signed 
quietly  into  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  An 
educated  guess  on  the  total  figure  thus  runs 
as  follows:  Minimum.  5,600;  possible  maxi- 
mum. 10,000;  probable  figure,  close  to  7,500. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin,  remorselessly  and 
systematically,  have  tried  to  stanch  this  fiow 
the  way  doctors  go  after  a  hemorrhage.  As 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  line  officers  who  had 
led  combat  troops  into  Europe  were  rotated 
Into  the  depths  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Bach- 
elor officers  stationed  In  such  easy  Jumplng- 
off  places  as  Vienna  and  Berlin  were  replaced 
by  married  officers  whose  families  remained 
In  Russia  as  hostages.  The  field  divisions 
were  drawn  back  Into  barracks,  forbidden  to 
enter  the  towns  on  any  occasion,  and  contact 
with  the  civilian  population  In  occupied 
areas  reduced  to  nlL  The  activities  of  the 
undercover  SMERSCH  operatives  (Smert 
Bhplonam,  Death  to  Spies)  was  stepped  up. 

The  picture  of  garrison  life  In  Soviet  East 
Germany  today  Is  enough  to  make  a  Spartan 
shudder.  For  the  enlisted  men.  most  of  It 
takes  place  In  old  German  barracks  behind 
new  wooden  palisades,  mockingly  called 
"Walls  of  Sovet-German  Friendship."  When 
they  leave  these  spiritual  prisons.  It  Is  al- 
wasrs  In  formation — marches  to  showers, 
marches  to  the  firing  range,  marches  to  col- 
lective sport.  Military  duties  and  Instruc- 
tion from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.;  from  9  to  11 
p.  m.  mass  political  work;  at  11  p.  m.  lights 
out.  Sunday  afternoon  is  free,  and  the 
GIvans  spend  It  pacing  the  dayroom  looking 
for  a  fifth  corner.  For  the  officers,  life  Is 
pleasanter — they  can  do  their  pacing  In  pri- 
vate rooms  or  In  officers'  clubs — Inside  the 
stockade.  Small  wonder  that  many  of  them 
ponder  who  won  the  war. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  aU  this.  If  there  Is 
one  word  that  makes  Soviet  Ideologlclans 
quail.  It  Is  the  word  defection — in  Russian 
Izmennlk,  which  always  has  the  stronger 
overtone  of  treason.  They  fear  It  as  Macbeth 
feared  Banquo's  ghost,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  present  rulers  of  Russia  can 
never  forget  the  real  story  of  the  first  9 
months  of  the  war  against  Germany.  AU 
subsequent  propaganda  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, captured  documents  show  that 
In  that  short  period  3,600,000  Bed  army  men 
surrendered.  As  the  German  tank  columns 
slashed  deep  Into  the  Ukraine  and  beyond  to 
the  Crimea,  they  met,  at  first,  not  partisan 
warfare,  but  welcoming  peasant  masses,  of- 
fering them  bread  and  salt,  wine  and  flowers. 
One  of  the  historic  aptitudes  of  the  Germans 
Is  that  if  a  colossal  blunder  Is  needed  to 
stymie  certain  victory,  they  can  always  be 
coiuted  upon  to  make  it.  The  Nazis  dropped 
their  mask  and  revealed  their  clear  Intent 
not  only  to  topple  the  Stalinist  regime  but  to 
enslave  the  Russian  people,  and  thus  sum- 
moned up  the  one  mighty  Nemesis  that  de- 


feated them — ^the  traditional,  BOll-lorlng.  p»» 
trlotlc  fervor  of  the  Russians.  The  war  be- 
came, not  a  war  of  regimes,  but  a  war  of 
peoples. 

A  parallel  wartime  phenomenon  was  the 
Vlassov  movement.  More  than  800,000  Rus- 
sian PW's  taken  by  the  Germans  rallied 
around  the  banner  nm  up  by  this  strange, 
Stalln-hatlng  general.  Lt.  Gen.  Andrei  A. 
Vlassov  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  de- 
fense of  Moscow.  Later,  In  June  1942,  he 
was  cut  off  around  Volkhov,  and  surren- 
dered with  his  army.  Under  the  German 
aegis,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  trying 
to  gather  together  various  Russian  units- 
known  as  East  Battalions,  Hi  wis  (service- 
unit  volunteers)  and  Cossack  legions — In 
what  he  called,  the  flght  against  Bolshe- 
vism, for  Russia.  For  this  he  was  branded 
as  a  Quisling.  A  fairer  historical  parallel 
would  have  been  Polish  Marshal  Pllsudskl, 
who  achieved  the  Independence  of  Poland 
In  World  War  I  by  playing  Imperial  Ger- 
many off  against  Czaiist  Rxissla,  and  then 
turning  against  the  Germans.  Vlassov'g 
dream  was  more  vain  than  Ignoble.  He  was 
one  of  history's  premature  "antlcommu- 
nazls." 

One  of  the  first  "of  the  many  swindles  that 
the  Soviets  pulled  on  the  gullible  Western 
Powers  In  1945  was  the  blanketing  together 
of  the  admittedly  thorny  problem  of  the 
VlasBOVltes — treason  In  time  of  war — with 
the  quite  separate  problem  of  postwar  de- 
fectors. Smersch  goon  squads  with  th* 
beguiling  title  "Soviet  Repatriation  Commit- 
tees" freely  roamed  the  Western  sones  of 
Germany  picking  up  any  Russian  nonre- 
turner  they  chose.  Anybody  who  witnessed 
some  of  these  terrible  scenes — Soviet  citi- 
zens being  manacled,  pistol  whipped,  and 
flogged  back  to  the  Soviet  paradise  by  these 
political  cannibals — soon  realized  that  the 
problem  of  getting  along  with  the  Rus- 
sians was  not  going  to  be  solved  by  playing 
patsy  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

In  those  days  everybody  expected  a  pub- 
lic trial  and  hanging  of  the  "Vlassovlte  Fas- 
cists," but  the  Kremlin  knew  the  temper 
of  Its  own  people  better.  Vlassov  and  11 
of  his  generals  were  secretly  tried  in  Mos- 
cow. The  sole  word  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple have  ever  heard  about  them  was  s 
one-paragraph  notice  on  the  back  p>age  of 
Pravda  that  Vlassov  and  his  aides  had  been 
tried  and  hanged — on  August  2,  1946.  Al- 
most all  of  his  officers  were  simply  shot 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Since 
1946  the  whole  subject  of  defection  has  been 
taboo  in  the  Soviet  press.  The  Kremlin 
Insists  that  while  there  can  be  spies,  agents, 
germ  warriors,  and  provocate\irs  lurking  be- 
hind every  second  wall  In  Sovletland.  an 
ideological  defector,  never. 

Dramatic  proof  of  how  strong  this  taboo 
really  Is  came  when  the  Kremlin  got  the 
seeming  propaganda  bonanza  of  the  turn- 
about escapade  of  Flight  Lt.  Anatoly  Barsov. 
one  of  the  two  escaped  Soviet  pUots  who 
made  an  overballyhooed  tour  of  the  United 
States  In  1948,  and  finally  told  his  startled 
United  States  Army  sponsors  that  he  wanted 
to  go  back.  Many  hardheaded  American  of- 
ficials tried  to  stop  the  coml-tragedy  they  saw 
developing.  Suspecting  that  Barsov  might  be 
a  plant  or  that  in  any  case  the  Soviets  would 
send  him  on  a  long  propaganda  tour  about 
the  harrowing  experiences  he'd  had  In  the 
cesspools  of  American  capitalism,  they 
fought  the  decision  to  hand  him  back  to 
Red  army  authorities  to  no  avail.  One  day 
United  States  Army  guards  escorted  him 
back  to  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Llnz, 
and  that  was  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of 
flyboy  Barsov.  No  propaganda  tour,  no  radio 
broadcast,  not  even  a  stick  of  type  In  Pravda, 
■rne  moet  likely  surmise  is  that  he  was  taken 
down  the  road  and  a  bullet  put  in  the  back 
of  his  cranium. 

Poor  Barsov  was  what  the  Russians  caU  a 
"chllapa,"  a  sad  sack.  There  have  been  other 
border  JumpNS  who  are  claMtfl«d  ••  **wUd 
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boys."  Anyone  who  has  studied  the  refugee 
phenomenon  In  Europe  knows  that  It  Is  ab- 
surd to  portray  them  all,  as  some  social 
workers  tend  to,  as  great  and  good  demo- 
crats. The  human  material  tends  rather  to 
run  to  extremes — the  best  and  the  worst. 
Among  the  Soviet  defectors  have  been  sev- 
eral platoons  of  fabuloxis  drunks,  angle-men. 
and  piire  adventurers:  a  spiv  from  Moscow 
who  blandly  confessed  to  two  murders;  a 
former  public  prosecutor  from  Kuibyshev;  a 
member  of  the  NKVD  group  that  brought 
the  Polish  officers  from  Lwow  to  Katyn  For- 
est. There  was  even  a  character  named  Kll- 
menko  who  claimed  he  used  to  be  a  batman 
to  Stalin's  son,  Vasslly,  In  the  Red  air  force. 

Nevertheless  a  good,  long  look  at  the  cali- 
ber and  background  of  the  average  Red  army 
defector,  the  man  who  has  plotted  a  serious 
escape,  la  an  eyeopener.  These  three  factors 
stand  out  from  a  study  of  available  records 
on  those  classified  as  genuine  political  de- 
fectors: the  number  of  officers  exceeds  the 
number  of  enlisted  men;  a  high  percentage 
of  these  officers  come  from  the  technical 
branches — engineers,  sigcalmen,  ordnance, 
and  medics — and  the  vast  majority  of  these 
officers  are  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40. 
They  are  from  what  is  known  as  the  Soviet 
generation — unborn  or  small  fry  at  the  time 
the  Bolsheviks  came  to  power. 

There  was  always,  from  the  beginning, 
something  about  these  Soviet  Army  men 
that  was  impressive  and  Impressing.  They 
looked,  acted,  and  drank  just  like  their 
brother  officers  one  met  In  Red  army  uni- 
forms in  Berlin  In  1&45.  They  were  every 
bit  as  Russian — in  fact,  more  so.  For  these 
were  Russians  with  their  tongues  loosened, 
and  when  a  Russian  starts  saying  what  ha 
really  thinks,  rather  than  what  be  has  been 
told  to  think,  he  makes  an  astounding  lot 
of  good  sense. 

The  first  pair  of  such  officers  I  met  was 
In  Berlin  Just  a  few  months  after  the  war, 
and  it  took  some  tricky  arranging.  Under 
the  eyes  and  noses  of  the  American  and 
Soviet  High  Commands,  who  were  happily 
busy  weaving  their  way  across  town  to  each 
other's  cocktail  and  vodka  parties,  a  dimimy 
outfit  called  the  Organization  for  the  Care 
of  Greek  Orthodox  Refugees  was  already 
running  an  underground  railroad  to  expe- 
dite the  flight  of  Soviet  officers  out  of  Berlin 
to  the  West.  Actually,  the  operation  was 
sparked  by  a  group  who  were  neither  Greek 
not  very  orthodox.  They  were  very  thls- 
worldly  TTotskyists. 

And  the  times  were  dangerous.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  meet  these  footloose 
Russians,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
smallest  slip  could  mean  betrayal.  Official 
American  j)ollcy  called  for  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  defectors  If  caught — and  nobody  car- 
ried out  this  harsh  directive  with  more 
fiendish  delight  than  a  few  fellow-travelers 
in  oiir  military  government  and  ITNRRA. 
Later,  when  military  Intelligence  realized 
what  was  going  on,  a  security  lid  was  clamp>ed 
down.  Defectors  were  no  longer  handed 
back,  but  whisked  away  to  various  quiet 
places  in  the  country.  It  was  only  when 
a  reporter  was  lucky  enough  to  stumble  on 
Soviet  officers  who  had  been  clever  enough  to 
evade  official  traps,  either  living  in  disguise  or 
tucked  away  by  some  German  friend  or  girl 
friend,  that  one  could  start  to  piece  the  facts 
together. 

It  was  a  strange  story,  both  heartening 
and  exasperating:  heartening  because  of 
what  these  men  had  to  say,  exasperating  be- 
cause of  the  shabby  treatment  they  were 
getting  under  the  American  flag.  The  more 
I  met  of  these  officers,  the  more  I  was  per- 
sonally taken  with  them.  Important  was 
the  fact  that  they  bad  fied.  More  impor- 
tant were  the  reasons. 

Consider  the  repwrt  that  had  to  be  sent. 
on  June  24,  1948,  from  Soviet  military  head- 
quarters in  Karlshorst.  Berlin,  to  the  Red 
army  adjutant  general  in  Moscow.  Subject: 
Maj.  Gregor;  Petrovitch  Kllmov;  bom  1917 
In  Rostov-on-Don  of  worklug-clasa  parents; 


attenfled  high  school  Rostov;  won  scholar- 
to    Moscow    State     University,     1935; 
graduated  with  honors  in  engineering,  1939; 
ssloned  lieutenant  in  corps  of   engl- 
1941;   fought  before  Leningrad;   pro- 
mote^ to  captain  and  awarded  battle  dec- 
orations   before    Stalingrad;    pulled    out    of 
ne  in  1943  for  1-year  Intensive  course 
Moscow    Military    and    Diplomatic 
returned   to   front,   entered   Ber- 
w|th  Marshal  Zhukov's  troops;  promoted 
Jor,  assigned  as  deputy  to  Major  Oen- 
^habalin,  chief  of  the  Industry  branch 
Soviet  Military  Administration, 
this  point,  had  things  gone  according 
fot'm,  the  report  should  have  continued: 
completion  of   above-named   officer's 
with   this  headquarters,  orders  have 
cut  for  his   return   to  Moscow   on   or 
."     But  at  about  the  same  mo- 
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that  this  message  was  being  sent  to 

,  Major  Kllmov,  having  demobilized 

,  was  clad  in  German  civilian  clothes, 

a  second-hand  Opel,  and  approach- 

Ihe    Soviet-American   zonal    border    150 

southwest   of  Berlin.     So   neatly   had 

planned  his  e8cap>e  that  he  had  his  en- 

sfflcer's   dossier   with   him,    his   pay   In 

and  his  cherished  engineer's  diploma. 

managed   to  sell   the   Opel   before 

a  night  crossing  of  the  border. 

fact,  according  to  American  milltary- 

nce  "spooks,"  who  soon  picked  him 

all  looked  too  neatly  planned.   Kllmov 

I  pirited  off  in  handcuffs  to  an  American 

near  Frankfurt,  officially  known  as 

King  and   unofficially   as   the  Lemon 

to  those  who  have  been  put  through 

iqueezer.     Here   for   6   months   he   was 

worked    over,    lie-detectived,    even 

with  execution  if  he  didn't  come 

Appalled  at   what  he  felt  was   the 

mentality  of  the  Americans  who  third- 

hlm,  bewildered  because  nobody  be- 

his    simple    story    that    he    had    his 

full  of  the  Soviet  regime,  the  man  who 

risked    so    much    to    choose    freedom 

away   In   solitary    confinement.     A 

razor  had  been  left  conveniently  In 

( ell,  and  one  morning  he  slashed  both 

wrists.       This     suicide     attempt     was 

and  now  Kllmov  was  completely 

why  anybody   wanted   to  keep   him 
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one  night  the  former  major  was  turn- 
out of  the  sack,  told  to  pack  his  kit. 
in  custody  by  two  MP's,  and  driven 
a  jeep.     Many  times  during  his  inter- 
rogation at  Camp  King  he  had  been  told  he 
woulp  ultimately  be  turned  back  to  Soviet 
in   return   for   captured   Ameri- 
ilgents.     Now,  on  a  moonless  night  along 
iutobahn,    he    noticed    with    mounting 
that  the  jeep  was  speeding  eastward 
the  Soviet  zone,  toward   that   very 
Df  the  border  he  had  come  across  7  long 
before.     I  myself  listened  with  hor- 
Klimov,  very  matter  of  factly  now, 
his  story: 

was  worse  than  all  those  endless  nights 
Leningrad,  for  fear  of  the  unknown 
than  fear  of  German  artillery.  In 
I  died  that  night.  Then,  the  way 
in  dreams  that  have  become 
,  I  noticed  that  one  of  my  GI 
guards,  sitting  in  the  front  seat  next 
driver,  was  slumbering.  I  reached 
pistol,  slipped  It  out  of  the  holster, 
trucked  it  under  the  back  seat.  And  now 
I  was  calm,  cooled  by  my  own  sweat, 
sped  ever  closer  to  the  border,  I  made 
ptan.  I  would  take  my  life  before  being 
dellv  Ted  up  to  Stalin's  henchmen,  and  I 
wouli  I  take  as  many  of  them  as  I  could  with 
me —  with  American  bullets." 

Su(  Idenly  the  jeep  stopped,  about  200  yards 
from  the  border.  Dead  ahead,  Klimov  could 
see  t  tie  glaring  light  of  the  Soviet  guard- 
house beyond  the  check  point.  The  Ameri- 
can sergeant  who  had  been  driving  climbed 
down,  pointed  to  the  border,  and  then  laugh- 
ingly gave  orders  In  broken  German :  "O.  EL, 
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comrade,  scram.  This  Is  the  American  zone 
and  over  there's  the  Russian  zone.  Pick 
whichever  you  please." 

In  this  flabbergasting  fashion,  Oregori 
Kllmov  became  a  free  man.  Still  stunned, 
still  wondering  whether  this  was  still  Just 
another  trap,  he  stumbled  down  the  road 
Into  the  American  zone.  It  was  dawn  be- 
fore he  reached  a  German  railroad  station 
and  bought  a  ticket  for  "as  far  as  I  could  go." 
Kllmov  finally  arrived  in  the  city  of  Stutt- 
gart, rented  a  room,  and  sat  down  to  write 
a  book  called  the  Berlin  Kremlin,  today  a 
best  seller  in  Europe.  Curiously,  in  his  book 
Kllmov  tells  the  story  of  his  life  up  to  the 
moment  he  originally  escaped  from  Russia, 
and  omits  the  weird  sequel. 

That  penny-dreadful  sequel — how  to  flush 
a  planted  agent — could  have  ended  in  trag- 
edy. In  many  similar  cases  such  tactics 
ended  In  Jiist  that.  The  caliber  of  some  of 
the  Americans  assigned  to  this  most  delicate 
of  tasks  was  shockingly  low  for  at  least  6 
years  after  the  war's  end.  It  is  much  better 
now.  The  reputation  of  Canrp  King  became 
so  malodorous  that  it  was  closed  down. 
When  a  recently  arrived  American  official 
went  out  to  have  a  look  at  the  records,  he 
found  that  most  of  them  had  been  burned. 

But  the  story  had  got  back  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain — bad  news  always  travels  fast. 
Most  Sbviet  defectors  left  behind  friends 
over  there  eager  to  hear  what  kind  of  asylum 
the  Americans  offered.  Today  our  past  bun- 
gling In  this  touchy  problem  still  hangs  about 
our  necks  like  the  albatroes.  Briefly,  and 
to  skip  over  many  terrible  storiea  best  for- 
gotten now,  official  American  p>oIicy  has  gone 
through  three  phases,  right  around  the  po- 
litical compass  box.  The  first,  or  hand- 
them-back  phase  was  carried  out  in  the  im- 
mediate aftermath  of  the  war  and  late  In 
the  year  1946  by  the  United  States  Army. 
Phase  2,  when  the  State  Department  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  got  into  the 
picture,  saw  a  return  to  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican policy  of  political  asylum.  Defectors 
were  no  longer  shipped  back,  but  neither 
were  they  encouraged,  nor  was  much  done 
to  support  them  after  they  arrived.  Phase  3. 
which  got  rolling  in  midsummer  1952,  is  the 
present,  or  psychological -warfare  phase. 
Several  crack  American  agencies  are  now 
set  up  to  welcome  these  people  like  baller- 
inas. Bitter  comment  here  is  superfluoiis. 
When  they  were  conrtng  in  droves,  nothing 
was  done  for  them.  Today  the  fiood  of  de- 
fectors has  dried  up  like  a  creek  in  late  sum- 
mer. It  has  been  1.  2,  or  3  per  month  for 
several  months. 

Worse  than  that.  Since  the  cold  war  be-> 
gan.  It  did  not  take  any  great  political  brain 
to  figure  out  that  these  escaping  Russians— 
the  officers  in  particular — were  ideological 
VIP's.  They  were  of  extreme  value  to  In- 
telligence. They  were  living  proof  that  the 
Soviet  system  was  vulnerable  in  a  most  sensi-  r 
tlve  spot.  And  they  were  eager  to  wage  po-  \ 
litical  warfare  against  the  Kremlin.  Of  all 
the  refugee  tish  swimming  into  the  net,  these 
were  the  prize  catches.  And  yet  they  were 
left  gasping  on  the  barren  German  strand. 
Most  were  worked  over  by  Intelligence,  then 
dumped  on  thr  np  pile.  Some  few  got  into 
the  United  States  under  the  1948  Displaced 
Persons  Act.  Som«  reached  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Many — several  hundred — were  delib- 
erately scattered  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth — to  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  Morocco, 
Bolivian  tin  mines,  Venezuelan  plantations. 
Cape  Town.  One  was  even  sent  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

While  this  Operation  Scatter  was  going  on, 
this  reporter  made  several  tours  of  the  Rus- 
sion  DP  camps,  from  Hamburg  In  the  north 
of  Germany  to  Schleissheim  near  Munich. 
Wherever  there  was  a  backlog  of  former  So- 
viet officers,  the  story  was  the  same — con- 
fused, cheerless,  and  often  hopeless.  During 
a  recent  trip,  however.  I  noticed  certain  dis- 
tinct changes  and  stirrings.  Among  the  So- 
viet officers  there  were  no  new  faces — the  tip- 
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off  that  recent  arrivals  were  no  longer  beltig 
shunted  Into  the  campe.  The  older  hands, 
led  by  Major  Kllmor  in  the  American  zone 
and  a  Captain  Denisov  from  the  British  zone, 
were  busy  organizing  themselves  Into  politi- 
cal-action groups.  Most  of  the  questions  I 
was  bombarded  with,  however,  concerned  a 
mystery  operation  called  the  American  com- 
mittee. The  Russian  6mlgr«  press,  which 
had  a  wide  readership  In  the  camps,  was  full 
of  sjjeculatlon  about  this  organization,  and 
from  Its  provocative  title  one  could  see  why. 
The  American  Committee  for  the  Liberation 
of  the  Peoples  of  Russia,  Inc.,  had  moved  Into 
Germany  and  set  up  shop  In  Munich. 

At  this  point  In  the  story  all  roads  lead  to 
Munich.  In  some  strange  way,  the  charming 
Bavarian  capital  seems  always  to  ferment 
a  brand  of  politics  more  heady  than  Its  fa- 
mous beer.  Some  blame  the  bombastic 
acoustics  of  Its  spacious  beer  halls;  some  just 
blame  the  beer.  Munich,  in  the  last  centviry 
alone,  has  been  a  sounding  board  for  such 
diverse  characters  as  castle-mad  King  Lud- 
wlg,  who  reigned  here;  Lola  Montez.  who 
danced  here  and  toppled  him  from  his 
throne;  Lenin,  who  edited  an  exile  magazine 
here;  Adolf  Hitler,  who  founded  a  pMUty  here; 
and  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  fiew  here.  The 
tmlgr*  politics  that  have  been  waged  In  this 
south  German  city  since  1945,  primarUy  by 
East  Europeans  and  Russians,  help  to  carry 
on  the  tradition  that  there  Is  nothing  that 
can't  happen  In  Munich,  and  most  of  It 
shouldn't. 

TtKiay  Munich  has  become  a  revolving 
stage  for  a  cold-war  project  that  deserves  to 
be  treated  with  high  seriousness — psycholog- 
ical warfare.  There  are  several  battalions  of 
high  minded  and  intense  Americans  here, 
trying  to  do  Just  that,  not  without  countless 
vexations  that  stem  partly  from  the  choice  of 
Munich  as  a  locale.  Prom  the  top  of  the 
American  consulate  In  the  Ludwlgstrasse, 
the  Voice  of  America  is  beaming  its  daily 
broadcasts  in  Russian  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  seems  to  be  doing  one  of  the  better  and 
more  hardheaded  Jobs  In  this  field.  Up  the 
lazy  Isar  River.  In  the  swank  English  Garden 
district.  Radio  Free  Europe  has  built  a 
broadcasting  house  that  Is  one  of  the  largest 
on  the  Continent. 

After  a  very  bumpy  start,  they  are  today 
turning  out  round-the-clock  broadcasts  to 
Eastern  Europe  which  are  in  many  respects 
excellent.  On  the  outskirts  of  Munich,  In  an 
abandoned  airport  building,  is  the  newest 
and  most  ambitious  of  these  Amei'lcan-in- 
spired  radio  operations — Radio  Osvobozh- 
denle,  or  Radio  Liberation.  This  new  sender 
Is  addressed  to  the  one  audience  that  Is  po- 
tentially the  most  Important  In  the  whole 
cold-war  order  of  battle — ^the  Soviet  Army 
and  the  Russian  people. 

But  bewilderment  begins  as  soon  as  you 
cross  the  portals  of  Radio  Liberation,  and 
tends  to  increase  the  longer  you  remain  In- 
side. There  were  plenty  of  people  I  recog- 
nized as  Russians  all  right.  Including  ex- 
Czarlsts.  Paris  cabdrlvers,  exiled  professors. 
Mensheviks  and  anti-Mensheviks.  and  all  the 
familiar  old  hands  of  the  Rxisslan  emigra- 
tion. But  I  soon  began  to  feel  I  was  in  a 
political  Shangri-La  as  I  kept  meeting  weird 
characters  claiming  to  represent  the  Geor- 
gian government  In  exile,  the  free  Ar- 
menians, the  Azerbaijanian  National  Com- 
mittee of  Liberation,  the  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  North  Caucasus.  Here 
were  Tartars  and  Uzbeks  and  members  of  the 
Circassian  underground.  I  finally  gave  up 
completely  when  I  met  a  zealot  who  called 
himself  a  free  Tadahlk.  I  asked  a  lot  of 
Russians  what  a  Tadzhik  is.  and  none  of 
them  could  tell  me.  (It's  a  Soviet  Moslem 
who  believes  his  ancestors  were  Persians. ) 

The  American  Committee,  originally  for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia,  a  few 
weeks  ago  changed  Its  name  to  "For  the  Lib- 
eration of  Peoples  Prom  Bolshevism."  It  is 
a  private  organization.  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware,  with  offices  on  East 


45th  Street,  New  York  City.  Its  American 
sponsors — whose  names  appear  on  the  let- 
terhead— Include  retired  Adms.  Alan  G.  Kirk. 
Leslie  C.  Stevens,  and  G.  F.  Mentz;  our  for- 
mer military  attach^  in  Moscow.  Maj.  Gen. 
John  R.  Deane;  Nicholas  Roosevelt;  William 
L.  White;  Philip  WiUkie;  and  others.  A  re- 
porter these  days  usually  ignores  the  names 
on  the  letterhead  and  asks  where  the  money 
comes  from.  I  put  this  question  for  3  weeks 
around  Munich,  and  the  only  answer  I  got 
from  top  officials  was  "private  foundations." 
It's  a  pretty  fair  surmise  that  these  private 
foundations  have  behind  them  infiuential 
White  Russian  emigrees  In  New  York  City. 

The  Committee's  first  activity  in  Europe 
began  more  than  2  years  ago,  when  a  group 
spearheaded  by  Isaac  Don  Levine,  Eugene 
Lyons,  and  Spencer  Williams  arrived  with 
the  formidable  mission  of  trying  to  unite 
the  various  squabbling  parties  and  factions 
of  the  Russian  emigration,  and  to  firm  them 
up  into  a  broad  democratic  center  for  com- 
mon action.  There  were  many  observers 
who  questioned  whether  this  could  be  done, 
and  many  more  who  wondered  whether  it 
should  be  done.  Four  boisterous  conferences 
were  held.  In  the  German  cities  of  FUssen, 
Stuttgart,  Starnberg,  and  Wiesbaden.  The 
Americans  had  70-year-old  Alexander  Keren- 
aky  in  tow,  and  displayed  him  about  like 
an  icon.  It  took  about  4  months  after  each 
meeting  for  the  participants  to  heal  their 
wounds.  The  Ukrainian  Nationalists  walked 
out;  the  NTS.  or  SoUdaristas — a  group  call- 
ing for  direct  action  along  Italian  Fascist 
lines — ^refused  to  come  In;  the  Byelorussians 
somehow  got  lost  In  the  shuffle.  But  at  the 
fifth  conference,  held  here  In  Mxmlch  on 
October  1«,  1952,  after  several  knocklngs- 
together  of  heads,  nine  6mlgr6  groups  man- 
aged to  sign  a  concordat.  They  framed  a 
minimum  program  of  agreement  to  join  in 
a  coordinating  center  for  antl-Bolshevlk 
struggle. 

These  9  groups  Include  only  4  that  can 
properly  be  called  Russian  or  Great  Russian, 
and  five  that  represent  national  minorities 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  these  groups 
have  highsounding  titles — too  wordy  to  list 
here — ^but  what  do  they  really  represent? 
Without  being  cruel  to  many  aging  and 
pathetic  people  who  have  had  to  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  exile  for  35  years  or  more, 
one  must  record  that  this  is  6mlgr*  politics 
run  starkmad.  To  avoid  going  off  the  deep 
end  into  the  depthless  chasm  of  the  Rus- 
sian emigration — the  obvious  mistake  of  the 
American  committee — here  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  major  things  wrong  with  this  plcttire: 
The  Russian  groups  are  outnumbered,  6  to  4, 
by  the  national  minorities;  the  Ukrainians, 
the  only  really  Important  or  numerous  non- 
Rxissian  minority,  are  not  represented  at  all; 
3  of  the  4  Russian  parties  are  prerevolution- 
ary  (1917).  and  the  fourth  (Vlassovite)  Is 
not  a  political  party;  8  of  the  9  party  leaders 
left  Russia  before  1920;  not  one  of  these 
motley  groups,  with  the  possible  but  dubious 
exception  of  the  Menshevlka,  can  claim  to 
speak  for  any  substantial  section  of  the 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  exists 
today. 

The  American  Committee,  before  setting 
up  shop  for  the  femlgrfes,  did  manage  to  force 
them  to  agree  to  the  principle  of  "noprede- 
termlnation"— that  Is,  the  nationalities  dis- 
pute and  the  left-right  political  battle  would 
be  put  on  ice,  apparently  untU  the  Soviet 
Union  is  liberated.  Even  the  punchy  word 
"liberation,"  however,  didn't  please  every- 
body. Thus  the  broadcasting  project  for 
many  querulous  months  had  to  be  referred 
to  as  "Radio  X."  A  coordinating  center  was 
set  up.  partly  to  get  the  6migr6s  to  coordi- 
nate with  one  another,  and  partly  to  get 
them  to  coordinate  with  their  American 
sponsors.  Finally,  after  several  turbulent  in- 
tramural dUputes,  Radio  Liberation,  broad- 
casting 12  hours  daily  in  6  languages,  went 
on  the  air  the  first  of  March.  The  next  day 
Staim  had  his  fatal  stroke,  about  the  only 


happy   aug\iry   connected   with   the   whole 
project. 

Putting  a  microphone  in  front  at  a  group 
of  wrangling  6mlgr^  ts  risky  business  at 
best.  Ideas  are  weapons,  true  enough,  tut 
a  boomerang  is  a  weapon,  and  certain  Ideas 
are  boomerangs.  Some  of  these  exiles  have 
one  burning  desire — that  a  third  world  war 
be  fought  as  soon  as  possible.  Others  have 
spent  their  lives  preaching  what  amounts 
to  partition  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Still  others 
are  political  splinter  groups  trying  to  ped- 
dle today  programs  that  were  bankrupt  30 
years  ago. 

In  fairness  to  the  American  Conunlttee,  It 
should  be  reported  that  they  did  rush  In 
several  high-caliber  Americans  who.  in  co- 
operation with  the  wiser  heads  among  the 
Russians,  today  sit  near  the  copy  desks  and 
blue-pencil  manxiscripts  ruthlessly  to  pre- 
vent any  outragecus  blunders  going  out  over 
the  air.  But  they  are  powerless  to  produce 
the  kind  of  broadcasts  that  might  have  a 
positive  appeal  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
For  in  what  was  an  honest  but  naive  at- 
tempt to  give  Radio  Liberation  a  Russian 
rather  than  an  American  fiavor,  power  of 
decision  on  propaganda  content  was  dribbled 
away  into  a  group  of  committees,  and  these 
are  hamstrung  by  political  zombies  who  have 
neither  the  desire,  the  Intention,  nor  the 
ability  to  wage  serious  psychological  war- 
fare. 

There  seems  to  be  a  Oresham's  law.  a  law 
of  marginal  futility.  In  all  emigrations — and 
the  Russian  emigration  In  particular.  The 
longer  the  exile  has  been  away  from  hU  na- 
tive land,  the  less  he  can  honestly  know  about 
what  is  really  going  on  back  home.  He  loses 
contact  with  the  people.  The  longer  he  has 
been  In  exile,  the  more  he  learns  the  subtle 
gimmicks  of  exile  politics,  a  politics  that  Is 
divorced  from  reality.  As  the  years  float  by, 
the  exile  politician  represents  less  and  less, 
but  his  power  and  his  deliisions  within  the 
emigration  grow.  Soon  he  is  old  and  has  a 
vested  Interest  to  protect.  He  becomes  sus- 
picious and  hostile  toward  all  newcomers. 
When  these  new  arrivals  represent  an  entire 
new  generation — as  is  the  case  with  the  Soviet 
officers  now  arriving — the  old  group  and  the 
new  group  do  not  even  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. They  come  from  two  different  Rus- 
sias.  The  older  group  can  cling  to  its  power 
In  the  emigration  only  by  blackballing  the 
younger,  and  does  so. 

This  is  like  trying  to  perform  Hamlet  with- 
out the  Dane.  The  most  immediate  audience 
that  Radio  Liberation  Is  reaching,,  for  tech- 
nical and  geographic  reasons,  happens  to 
be  the  370,000  officers  and  men  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  troops  In  Germany  and  Austria. 
It  is  a  captive  audience  in  the  double-bar- 
reled meaning  of  that  phrase.  There  is  all 
sorts  of  evidence  that  the  ix)litical  morale 
of  this  army  Is  wobbly,  and  that  both  dis- 
affection and  active  defection  can  be  stimu- 
lated by  beaming  broadcasts  that  are  really 
In  the  groove,  something  that  Is  better  and 
truer  than  their  own  party-line  Radio  Volga. 

Despite  the  Spartan  life  In  the  Russian 
barracks,  radio  broadcasts  from  the  West  do 
get  through.  Most  of  the  officers  have  pri- 
vate receiving  sets.  Many  enlisted  men,  par- 
tlAlarly  those  in  planes,  tanks,  and  signal 
work,  have  access  to  military  sets,  and  know 
how  to  spin  the  knobs  in  dull  moments.  As 
happens  in  every  army  In  the  world,  when  10 
men  have  heard  something  of  interest  in  the 
morning,  it  has  grapevlned  through  the  whole 
company  by  evening. 

Obviously,  the  people  who  know  most  about 
the  psychology  of  the  Russian  Army,  who 
have  the  "finger  feel"  and  fresh  Ideas  about 
how  to  get  across  to  It,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  best  brains  of  the  pKwtwar  defector 
group,  the  very  group  that  has  been  squeezed 
out  of  Radio  Liberation. 

They  can  be  found  in  Mimlch,  however. 
In  the  suburb  of  Schwablng,  up  three  filghts 
In  a  renovated  bombed-out  apwutment  build- 
ing is  a  discreet  little  office,  two  long  and 
narrow  rooms.    You  ring  the  bell  and  ask  for 
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*'ZOPE."  which  stands  for  Central  Asaocla- 
tlon  of  Postwar  Refvigees,  an  outfit  estab- 
Ushad  by  former  Soviet  military  personnel 
after  a  4-day  conference  In  liCunlcli  last 
October.  No  sooner  was  I  in  the  door  than 
I  was  among  old  friends.  Through  a  dozen 
DP  camps,  through  many  years,  I  had  fol- 
lowed their  careers  in  the  West. 

"Hal"  said  <me  of  them  heartily,  with  a 
bone-crushing  handshake.  "You  Americans 
have  been  'clearing'  us  so  many  times,  and 
now  we  'dear'  one  of  you.  Come  In  and  get 
interrogated.  More  Important,  come  In  and 
have  a  drink." 

The  blond  jtnmg  lieutenant,  whom  I  had 
always  known  simply  as  Anton,  from  Lenin- 
grad, rushed  off  to  organize  some  vodka.  He 
aoon  returned  to  announce  with  true  Russian 
chagrin  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  cellar 
btrt  cherry  brandy.  Ifeanwhile.  Kllmov  came 
tax  with  his  adjutant,  former  tank  Major 
Tschubar.  a  husky  blackhalred  Ukrainian, 
followed  by  Capt.  Boris  X.  former  military- 
government  ofllcer  In  Dresden,  and  Senior 
Lieutenant  Bulavln.  a  pilot  from  Voroshi- 
lovgrad They  escorted  me  around  the  shop. 
Here  were  piled  up  copies  of  their  humor 
magazine.  Satyricon.  and  a  biweekly  paper 
with  the  simple  title  Svoboda — freedom — 
both  destined  for  secret  distribution  In  the 
East  zone. 

"These  are  the  Httle  brochwes  we  keep 
here  to  show  the  Munich  police,"  said  one  ot 
them  with  a  broad  Slavic  smOe.  "The 
harder-hitting  stuff  we  keep  elsewhere."  All 
very  modest,  but  by  no  means  bashful. 

Now  we  stood  for  a  while  before  a  large 
window  looking  out  on  block  after  block  of 
moldy  rubble  that  had  once  been  the  artists' 
colony  of  the  gay  city  of  Munich.  Through 
the  back  of  my  mind  darted  the  thought  of 
how.  when  wars  of  Ideas  explode  Into  wars  of 
bombs  from  the  air.  many  things  that  men 
cherish  end  up  on  the  trash  heap.  All  these 
buildings  were  standing  when  a  much-reviled 
Englishman  with  an  umbrella  came  to  Mu- 
nich looking  for  peace  In  our  time.  He  dldnt 
find  it,  nor  hae  the  world  found  it  since. 

Gregorl  Kllmov,  a  man  with  the  gift  of 
reading  other  people's  thoughts,  spoke  up, 
"Tee,  the  rubble.  Our  generation  has  grown 
up  fighting  through  rubble.  The  trouble  is: 
When  you  see  the  rubble,  It  is  already  too 
late  to  fight  the  kind  of  fight  that  might 
have  ix<eTented  the  rubble.  And  now  I 
think  I  have  answered  what  was  probably 
your  first  question :  What  are  we  doing  here?" 

It  was  a  good  dlelectlcal  thrust.  Kllmov 
■peaks  English,  but  the  conversation  now 
moved  over  Into  German,  and  we  sat  at  a 
roiind  table  near  the  window. 

1  said.  "Very  well,  let  me  try  to  put  to- 
gether my  second  question,  one  I  think  most 
Americans  would  ask  if  they  were  here  to- 
day. In  OTir  country,  there  Is  much  talk 
and  much  Interest,  from  President  Elsen- 
hower on  down.  In  psychological  warfare. 
One  group  feels,  or  Is  accused  of  feeling,  that 
a  few  trumpet  blasts  on  ultra-hlgh-fre- 
quency  and  the  Kremlin  walls  will  tremble. 
If  not  crumble.  Their  critics  retort  that 
there  is  no  answer  to  giins  but  guns.  What 
do  you  think?" 

Kllmov  tensed  up  and  began  talking  slow- 
ly, choosing  each  word  as  If  waiting  to  make 
sure  that  all  at  the  table  agreed  with  him. 
The  debate  we  can  understand.  Why  it 
should  go  on  forever  we  do  not  understand. 
The  Kremlin  knows  that  both  guns  and  ideas 
are  weapons,  and  uses  them.  If  the  free 
world  has  any  serious  Intention  of  rolling 
back  communism,  you  must  fight  ideas  with 
better  Ideas  or  you  will  soon  be  forced  to 
fight  with  guns,  and  you  may  lose.  But  let 
us  talk  about  specific  things.  I  am  an  engi- 
neer, a  practical  man.  I  regard  the  Red 
army  as  a  physical  reality,  not  a  theory. 
It  is  made  up  of  himum  beings,  Rvissian 
human  beings,  the  Soviet  generation  to 
which  all  of  us  here  belong.  And  what 
goes  on  in  their  minds  Is  different,  far  dif- 
ferent, from  what  Is  pumped  Into  their  ears." 
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t  this  point  Major  TiKhubar  burst  In  in 

ted  tones,  "Look  at  xu.     We  are  simple 

men.     We  are  not  just  six  here,  of 

several  thousands  who  have  already  fled 

the  West.      We  are  cut  from  the  same 

,  we  have  the  same  feelings  as  our  com- 

we  left  behind  the  Elbe.     We  are  the 

ones;  we  had  the  chance  to  flee.     We 

behind   many   who   for   many  reasons 

flee." 

the   captain   from   Dresden   cut   in, 
reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  o\ir  com- 
over  there  is  not  difOcult.     We  know, 
only  yesterday  we  were  there,  wear- 
the    golden   shoulder   boards,    and    this 
metnory  buoys  us  up.    What  we  find  here  in 
West,  however,  often  bewilders  us.    The 
at  Radio  Liberation,   for  example, 
making  an  ignorant  mistake  by  raising 
nationalities  question.    I  am  a  Jew  from 
Kllmov    here    is    a    great    Russian, 
is  a  Ukrainian.     But  we  all  know, 
the  Simplest  muzhik  knows,  that  the 
nationalities  issue  la  almost  a  dead   issue, 
is  a  Cossack  from  the  Urals.    Sta- 
was  a  Georgian,  and  so  is  Berla.    Kaga- 
no^ich   Is  a  Jew.     Mlkoyan  Is  a  Georgian, 
a  Ukrainian.    In  short,  it  is  the 
Party  that  has  enslaved  all  the 
of  Russia,  and  not  the  Russians  who 
enslaved  the  national  minorities." 
kibject  changed  to  the  matter  of  why 
defections   have   fallen   off   so   dras- 
By  this  time  we  had  been  Joined 
two  new  olBcers.  one  of  whom  had  spent 
months   arranging   his   escape   from 
I  arrison  deep  in  Galicia.  arriving  in  the 
early  this  year.    He  gave  these  reasons: 
wartime  soldiers,  the  most  seriously  dis- 
,  have  been  entirely  redeployed;  the 
of    escape    have    been    drastically 
— the  German   "frauleln   net"   has 
broken  up — word  has  got  back,  magni- 
by  rumor,  about  the  turnbacks  and  bad 
trdatment  Soviet  escapees  get  in  the  West, 
caught  planning  to  take  ott  are  hor- 
beaten  up  and  then  shot  before  their 
units. 
])ramatic   proof  that  the   new   policy   of 
welcoming  and  even  inducing  Soviet  defec- 
tioa — Operation  Cross  Country — is  not  gen- 
er4lly  known  or   believed   behind   the  Iron 
,  came  in  Just  a  short  while  back  in 
case  of  Alexel  Marchenko,  who  defected 
the  Vienna  garrison.     The  zampolit — 
political    ofOcer — of    his    unit    had    told    his 
grqup  that  any  defector  would  be  given  a 
welcome  by  the  Americans  in  Aus- 
and  after  a  few  days  taken  to  Gernuuiy, 
,  after  being  squeezed  dry  of  all  infor- 
mation, he  woxild  be  shot.    As  chance  would 
it,  Marchenko  was  kept  a  few  days  in 
Ai^tria  and  then  brought  to  Germany.     On 
third  night  in  the  interrogation  center, 
cracked  up  and  went  into  hysterics.    He 
gr(fveled  on  the  floor,  pleading  to  be  shot 
edlately,     crying     out     that     he     could 
st^nd  the  suspense  no  longer.    It  took  several 
on  the  psychocouch  before  Marchen- 
was  brought  around, 
the  chance  to  encourage  Soviet  defec- 
,  obviously  so  golden  through  so  many 
now  lost,  a  vanishing  one?    Many  pes- 
sidilsts  think  so.    The  news  of  the  arrival  of 
yoi  ing  Suvarov  Academy  officers  in  the  Rus- 
sia a  occupation  army,  indoctrinated  as  fa- 
naiic  young  Bolsheviks,  would  seem  to  be 
evidence  that  this  is  true, 
was   amazed,   however,   at   how  calmly 
brushed  this  aside:  "We.  all  of  us 
.  know  what  will  happen,  for  it  hap- 
to  each  of  us.    It  is  called  the  Soviet 
]  terience.     Young  men — all  young  men  In 
military  academies,  in  the  party  schools, 
the  vmlversltles — begin  as  true  believers. 
21,  when  they  emerge  into  life,  the  lie 
have  been  taught  begins  to  clash  with 
reality  that  is.    Scon  there  comes  a  crisis 
belief,  and  by  25  each  Soviet  man  must 
his  decision.     About  10  percent — the 
caieerlsts  and  opportunists — advance  cyni- 
cal ly.    Another  10  percent,  unable  to  live  the 
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lie,  become  Implacably  hostile  to  the  atata. 
They  will  defect  if  they  get  the  chance  or  re- 
treat into  the  'inner  emigration.'  Between 
these  two  groups  come  the  80  percent,  the 
average  Soviet  citizens — inert,  enslaved,  apa- 
thetic. They  are  cool  to  the  Kremlin,  but 
they  see  no  alternative.  •   •   • 

"Here  is  where  radio  propaganda  can  play 
a  lole.  The  first  group — the  Bolshevic  ca- 
reerists— the  free  world  cannot  appeal  to. 
Their  fate  is  linked  with  the  regime,  and  they 
know  it.  The  second  group,  the  actively  hos- 
tile, are  already  converted.  The  third  group, 
which  includes  the  majority  of  the  Soviet 
Army  and  the  majority  of  the  Russian  peo« 
pie.  these  we  must  reach.  We  here  in  this 
room,  in  our  own  small  way,  are  trying  to  do 
that.  But  when  we  listen  to  Radio  Libera- 
tion we  cannot  be  sxire  whether  it  is  inter- 
ested in  a  Free  Russia  or  a  Free  Azerbaijan." 

So  spoke  Gregorl  Petrcvitch  Kllmov,  grad- 
uate of  the  Moscow  Military  Academy,  major 
of  the  Red  army  on  active  duty  elsewhere,  a 
man  who  was  trained  not  to  be  a  politician 
at  all.  but  an  engineer.  Yet  what  he  said  I 
had  heard,  again,  and  again  and  again,  from 
all  articulate  postwar  refugees  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  Is  hardly  likely  that  they  can 
all  be  dead  wrong.  The  external  evidence 
indicates  that  their  account  of  morale  In  the 
Red  army  today  is  /orth  further  intensive 
probing  from  our    '.de  of  the  Iron  Cxjrtaln. 

A  lot  of  big  questions  remain  unan- 
swered -they  lie  In  the  future,  where  they 
belong.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  map- 
makers  had  to  draw  maps  of  areas  then 
known,  they  found  they  had  to  put  some- 
thing in  the  corners  of  the  maps  to  describe 
areas  they  did  not  know,  the  terra  Incognita. 
Some  of  the  best  mapmakers  would  pimply 
insert  little  drawings  in  each  comer,  and 
under  the  drawings  the  scrolled  caption: 
"Here  there  are  lions."  What  kind  of 
struggle  for  power  is  going  on  In  the  Krem- 
lin today?  Here  there  are  lions.  How  well 
would  the  Red  army  flght  if  unleashed  in 
Western  Europe?  Here  there  are  lions.  Does 
Malenkov's  new  peace  offensive  mean  the 
beginning  of  peace  or  something  else?  Here. 
too,  there  are  lions — several  lions. 

But  we  can  draw  the  part  of  the  map  we 
do  know.  We  know  that  In  all  modem  police 
states  the  party  controls  the  state,  and  as 
long  as  It  controls  the  army.  It  controls  the 
people.  But  what  happens  if.  In  a  moment 
of  crisis,  the  army  makes  a  play  for  power 
in  the  name  of  the  people?  The  Bolshevik 
revolution  began  that  way,  and  may  end  that 
way.  The  tradition  of  revolt  in  Russian 
armies  is  an  old  one,  and  this  phenomenon 
of  postwar  defection,  so  stupidly  discouraged 
by  the  West  for  so  long.  Is  living  evidence 
that  this  tradition  is  not  dead.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  path  at  wisdom  to  stimulate 
it. 

This  type  of  "peywar"  has  the  virtue  of  be- 
ing specific — In  time,  one  can  measure  and 
Judge  the  results.  There  Is  a  Russian 
proverb:  "In  the  shadow  cast  by  a  tyrant, 
there  is  always  a  person  with  an  ax."  Ma- 
lenkov,  Berla,  and  Molotov  all  know  and 
fear  this  proverb.  If  wr  are  going  to  broad- 
cast to  the  Russian  p*.  pie  on  a  stepped-up 
scale,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  that 
we  can  inspire  them,  and  harass  their  lead- 
ers by  reminding  them  that  we  know  the 
proverb  too. 


Wiiliun  T.  TOdeii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRIGHT 

or  ifsw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9. 1953 

Mr.    WAINWRIGHT.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  feature 
article  by  Arthur  Daly,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  about  the  immortal  Bill  Tilden. 

It  would  seem  to  me  wrong  to  let  the 
passing  of  this  great  American  athlete 
go  unnoticed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Granted  that  there  was 
both  the  good  and  the  bad  in  Bill  Tilden, 
as  there  is  in  most  of  us. 

However,  to  those  of  us  whose  favorite 
sport  is  tennis.  Bill  Tilden  was  the  king. 
I  happen  to  come  from  a  tennis  commu« 
nity.  There  are  probably  more  grass  ten- 
nis courts  on  Long  Island  alone  than 
anywhere  in  the  world  with  the  possible 
exception  of  England  or  Australia.  The 
majority  of  my  many  friends  who  have 
helped  me  through  the  years  have  been 
tennis  players.  This  sport  breeds  fine 
sportsmen  and  good  citizens. 

There  will  be  a  lump  in  the  throat  of 
every  tennis  player  when  they  pause 
and  think— Bill  Tilden  is  no  Ipnger  here. 
A  great  era  has  passed  away.j 

The  article  follows:  J 

He  Was  thx  Bnr  \ 
(By  Arthur  Daley) 

It  was  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Casey 
Stengel  was  explaining  why  he  believed 
Honus  Wagner  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  ball- 
players. 

"All  I  know."  he  said  stubbornly,  "Is  that 
when  guys  talk  about  Ty  Cobb  or  Babe  Ruth 
OT  anyone  else,  they  get  around  to  sayln'  'He 

was  great  but .'    Then  they  tell  you  what 

bis  weakness  wiiz.  However,  the  Dutchman 
had  no  Ifs,  ands  or  buta  to  him.  He  was 
great.    Period.     He  had  no  weakness. 

Bill  Tilden  was  like  that.  He  was  a  tennis 
player  without  a  weakness  on  the  court.  He 
could  blast  away  with  the  same  overpowering 
force  from  forehand  or  backhand.  His  can- 
Qonball  serve  was  untouchable.  His  drop 
shoU  were  deft  and  delicate.  He  could  play 
the  net  or  the  baseline  with  equal  facility 
and  roamed  with  space-eating  strides  from 
sideline  to  sideline.  Not  only  had  he  all  the 
physical  equipment  to  beat  any  opponent 
but  he  also  was  smarter  than  anyone  else. 

The  troubled  and  tragic  life  of  William 
Tatum  Tilden  ad  came  to  a  sudden  and 
lonesome  end  in  a  hotel  room  the  other  day. 
A  heart  attack  felled  Big  Bill  at  the  age  of 
60.  If  the  private  life  of  Tilden  could  have 
matched  his  public  life,  his  finish  would 
have  been  flamboyant  and  spectacular.  Un- 
fortunately, it  never  could  match  it. 

XIMO   or  THS  cotTsn 

It's  best  to  remember  Tilden,  though,  only 
as  a  tennis  player,  the  brooding  genl;»  of 
the  courts.  Never  was  there  a  more  gifted 
player.  Perhaps  that's  why  he  was  short- 
changed In  other  qualities.  He  belonged  to 
sports'  golden  age,  the  glorious  decade  of 
the  twenties  when  the  athletic  gods  patrolled 
this  mortal  sphere. 

Big  Bill  was  as  much  a  part  of  them  as  wa« 
Babe  Ruth,  Jack  Dempsey.  Bobby  Jones,  Man 
o'  War,  Red  Orange,  Paavo  Nurml,  Tommy 
Hitchcock,  Johnny  Welssmviiler  and  all  the 
others.  There  U  even  significance  to  be 
found  in  the  Associated  Press  poll  to  find 
the  outstanding  athletes  of  the  past  half 
century.  Tilden's  tennis  landslide  was  so 
overwhelming  that  he  gained  more  votes  in 
tennis  than  did  Dempsey.  Ruth.  Jones,  or 
any  of  the  other  Immortals  in  their  fields  of 
activity. 

When  this  amazing  man  was  47  years  old, 
he  was  scheduled  to  play  the  24-year-old 
Don  Budge  in  Edinburgh.  Just  before  the 
match  Big  Bill  had  been  confined  to  the 
hospital  for  several  days  with  a  raging  fever. 

"Let's  postpone  the  match.  Bill."  sug- 
gested the  kindly  Don.  "There's  no  sense  In 
your  going  out  there  in  your  condition  and 
looking  bad." 


*^11  get  the  baU  back  to  you."  Hdd  TUden 
grimly. 

FAST   rtKIBR 

Budge  was  motivated  only  by  the  loftiest 
Ideals  when  he  took  to  the  court,  determined 
to  make  the  match  as  fast  as  possible.  It 
ended  In  straight  sets.  But  it  was  Budge 
who  was  routed  and  made  to  look  like  the 
rankest  novice  by  a  Tilden  who  attacked 
relentlessly  with  the  most  artful  assortment 
of  speed  and  guile  that  Don  had  ever  seen. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  expert  observers 
were  convinced  that  Big  BUI  was  the  equal  of 
any  man  In  the  world  for  Just  one  set. 
Beyond  that  point,  he  could  not  carry  on 
as  of  old. 

Tilden  was  so  great  for  so  long,  however, 
that  most  folks  naturally  assume  that  he 
was  bom  with  every  stroke  In  his  repertoire. 
He  wasn't.  He  had  to  work  to  attain  that 
greatness.  Big  Bill  was  27  years  old  before 
he  won  the  first  of  his  seven  national  cham- 
pionships. 

Little  Bill  Johnston  exploited  Tilden's 
weak  backhand  to  take  the  1919  champion- 
ship and  Big  Bill  decided  to  do  something 
about  It.  Off  he  went  to  Providence  for 
months  of  practice.  He  wasnt  satisfied  veith 
makjng  his  backhand  an  adequate  defensive 
wea|y>n.  He  slaved  at  It  until  It  became  a 
supreme  attacking  weapon  as  welL 

THX    CANNONBAIX 

His  serve  dldnt  please  him.  He  experi- 
mented there.  He  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
court  and  blasted  a  boxful  of  balls  over 
the  net  to  the  other  side.  Then  he  uncom- 
plainingly gathered  them  up  and  hammered 
them  back  to  the  original  side  with  a  differ- 
ent twist  on  them  in  ceaseless  and  tireless 
experimentation.  The  famed  cannonbaU 
serve  emerged  from  It. 

At  Wimbledon  in  1920,  he  was  ready.  In 
the  final,  he  faced  Gerald  Patterson,  pride 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  typical  of  Tilden. 
For  one  set  he  Ignored  the  Idea  of  winning. 
He  kept  probing  at  Patterson's  backhand, 
studying  reactions  and  returns.  He  lost  the 
set,  6  to  1.  But  then  he  was  ready  for  the 
coup  de  grace.  He  exploded  Patterson  off 
the  court.  6-3,  6-2,  and  6-4. 

A  few  months  later,  he  was  ready  for  Little 
Bill  for  the  American  championship,  one  of 
the  most  memorable  of  all  epic  tennis 
matches.  Then  Little  Bill  and  Big  BUI  com- 
bined to  take  the  Davis  Cup  and  rule  su- 
preme for  many  years. 

Tilden  even  used  the  {M-ematch  warmup 
to  study  and  dissect  his  opponent.  "Fine 
shot,  old  man."  he'd  caU  out  In  subtle,  dis- 
arming flattery.  But  his  plan  of  attack  al- 
ready would  be  forming  in  his  mind. 

"I  shall  play  this  chap  by  hitting  spins  at 
his  feet,"  he'd  confide  to  a  friend  at  the 
side  lines.  Thus  would  those  booming  prac- 
tice drives  become  nullified. 

That  was  TUden  for  you,  a  master  with 
hand,  head,  and  heart. 


Address  of  Hob.  Euf  eDe  M.  Zockert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  9. 1953 
Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  my  pleasure  and  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  anniversary  day  and  com- 
mencement ceremonies  at  the  Salisbury 
School,  SaUsbury,  Conn.,  on  Saturday. 

June  6, 1953.  „    .,    ^  -♦ 

The  Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 
member.  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  graduate  of  the  Salis- 


bury School,  class  of  1929,  delivered  the 
commencement  address. 

Mr.  Zuckert's  thoughts  seem  to  me  to 
be  so  well  expressed  and  so  full  of  sig- 
nificance that  I  should  like  to  have  them 
inserted  in  the  Congrbssiomal  Rxcoro. 
His  address  follows: 

Twenty-fours  years  ago  this  month,  I  sat 
where  you  are  sitting  today.  As  I  began 
thinking  of  today's  ceremony,  that  didn't 
seem  so  far  in  the  past  to  me  until  I  put  it 
to  myself  another  way — 1  year  leas  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centviry  ago  I  sat  in  your  place. 
I  would  expect  that  your  feelings  today 
are  basically  much  the  same  as  those  of  my 
classmates  and  myself  on  our  graduation  day. 
You  are  experiencing  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
complisbment,  the  anticipation  of  new 
things  coming  along,  and  the  sadness  that 
always  accompanies  the  end  of  a  Joyful  ex- 
perience; and  the  knowledge  that,  though 
the  Joys  and  associations  of  this  place  are 
not  completely  over,  they  will  never  be  the 
same. 

You  and  I  have  this  school.  Its  education, 
and  Its  traditions  in  common.  Most  impor- 
tant are  the  traditions  which,  as  I  Interpret 
them,  are  simple  but  fundamental.  They 
derive  their  stamp  from  the  character  and 
the  spiritual  strength  of  George  Quaile  who 
founded  Salisbury.  He  was  a  great  person- 
ality— humble  before  God,  and  with  few 
doubts  about  right  and  wrong  on  earth.  He 
gave  this  school  a  tradition  of  rugged  re- 
ligious faith,  and  well-rounded  culture,  and 
he  instilled  an  understanding  that  the  w<»tt 
"gentleman"  describee  a  quaUty  of  spirit  and 
mind,  and  not  a  social  caste.  Those  of  us 
who  love  Salisbury  are  grateful  to  him  and 
we  are  grateful  to  Emerson  Quaile  and  George 
Langdon  for  the  way  in  which  they  built 
upon  the  heritage  of  George  Quaile.  As  a 
result  of  their  devoted  efforts,  Salisbury  now 
exerts  a  stronger  and  more  effective  Influence 
than  ever  before. 

Turning  to  today's  ceremony,  graduation 
speakers  ciistomarily  tell  their  listeners  of 
the  opportunities  that  lie  ahead,  »nd,  also, 
of  the  obligations  that  must  be  cheerfully 
assumed  by  the  graduates  to  whpm  these 
opportunities  are  given.  I  hope  that  In  view 
of  the  state  of  the  world  today  you  wUl  per- 
mit me  to  take  a  somewhat  different  tack. 
Our  civilization  has  been  sorely  tried  since 
I  sat  In  your  place. 

I  graduated  In  June  1929.  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  prospering  then.  But  we  cer- 
tainly ran  into  a  Uttle  trouble  a  few  months 
later,  and  we  haven  t  been  out  of  it  since. 
First,  the  depression,  then  Hitler  and  a  great 
world  war,  and  now  8  years  of  tension  against 
the  background  of  an  ever-Increasing  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  threat  to  the  survival  of 
our  Nation.  Eight  years  of  tension:  Berlin. 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Korea,  and  with  Rus- 
sia— and  now  China — dynamic,  ruthless,  and 
aggressive.  When  you  run  over  the  record 
lilce  that,  it  doesnt  seem  as  if  we  who  pre- 
cede you  have  done  very  well — yet  on  some 
fronts  the  progress  has  been  impressive,  even 
breathtaking. 

From  the  standpoint  of  material  welfare, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  country  when  so  many  people  have 
enjoyed  so  many  comforts  of  life.  On  the 
broad  highway  of  social  progress,  the  ad- 
vances have  been  great.  Long  overdue,  these 
advances  began  as  we  emerged  from  the  de- 
Sfession  under  the  leadership  of  a  truly 
great  man.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the 
Impetus  of  the  enlightened  legislation  he 
inspired. 

In  20  years,  the  development  of  the  United 
States  Into  national  maturity  has  been 
heartening.  Prom  a  basically  insular,  iso- 
lationist, self-centered  NaUon,  we  have  be- 
come a  world  power,  accepting  the  role  and 
the  responslblUtles  of  leadership  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  mark  ot 
great  physical  vitality  and  flexibility  and 
moral  strength  that  such  a  large  Nation  m 
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w  oe\ild  Adjust  oar  Mtlons  so  qiilckly  to  Um 
suddenly  emerging  realities. 

In  the  area  of  science,  tbe  world  has  never 
•een  such  progreaa  as  has  taken  jdaee  in  the 
last  20  yean.  We  have  broken  throogh  great 
trontlers  In  learning  about  the  fundamental 
nature  of  teatter.  Out  at  this  canM  the 
atomic  age,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  has 
come  the  Jet  age  and  the  electronics  age. 
The  art  of  communication  has  progressed 
beyond  all  but  our  dreams  of  20  years  ago. 
And.  likewise,  has  the  field  of  transportation. 

The  scientific  achievement,  however,  are 
the  most  ironic  of  all.  Tor  the  greatest  of 
them  have  become  the  basis  of  today's  dan- 
ger to  our  national  survival. 

The  combination  of  the  Jet  engine  and 
radar  have  meant  that  the  size  of  the  world 
has  continued  steadily  to  contract.  Plgura- 
tlvely,  the  difference  between  our  world  In 
1029  and  the  world  today  Is  like  the  differ- 
ence between  a  basketball  and  an  orange. 

I  know  that  25  years  seems  a  long  time  to 
you,  yet  it  is  Just  a  moment  In  the  normal 
eoora*  <tf  Bdentmc  and  technological  prog- 
ress. It  occurred  to  me  the  other  night 
that  It  was  while  I  was  here  at  Salisbury  that 
Charles  Lindbergh  flew  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Paris  alone.  I  recall  how  that  feat  of 
courage  excited  the  Imagination  of  every 
one  of  us  and  how  we  were  thrilled  on  that 
May  day  when  word  came  through  that  he 
bad  succeeded.  And,  yet.  in  the  brief  In- 
terval between  then  and  now.  crossing  the 
ocean  by  airplane  has  Isecome  a  common- 
place and  routine  part  of  a  normally  ac- 
cepted industry.  If  the  world  were  at  peace, 
we  could  derive  great  satisfaction  trcsinx  the 
thought  that  the  wonders  of  the  air  age  have 
made  all  nations  truly  neighors. 

But  the  world  is  not  at  peace,  and  each 
advance  in  the  air  age  brings  with  it  an  in- 
evitable Increase  In  the  dangers  confronting 
our  society. 

-  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  strides 
we  have  made  in  the  atomic  field.  The  phe- 
nomenal advances  in  scientific  knowledge 
that  have  taken  place  there  are  among  the 
truly  amazing  accomplishments  of  all  time. 
The  idea  of  using  the  energy  locked  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  atom  was  still  a  dream  of 
theoretical  scientists  in  1939.  Tet  only  6 
years  later,  atomic  energy  had  been  trans- 
formed from  the  dream  in  the  laboratory  to 
the  greatest  man-made  destructive  agent 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  Only  6  years  from 
the  experiments  in  the  laboratory  to  Naga- 
saki and  Hiroshima.  Nor  is  there  any  secret 
that  since  1945  when  those  first  atomic 
bombs  were  dropped,  progress  in  the  atomic 
weapons  field  had  proceeded  at  an  ever- 
accelerating  pace.  The  cold  fact  Is  that  to- 
day we  are  able  to  make  weapons  which  can 
produce  many  times  the  devastation  which 
so  startled  the  world  in  1945.'  Today  we 
foresee  no  ceiling  on  the  amounts  of  destruc- 
tive power  that  can  be  created  as  this  vary 
young  science  develops  and  we  learn  more 
and  more  the  secrets  of  nature. 

I  think  it  is  essential  to  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  facts  we  face  to  try  to  visual- 
ize the  magnitude  of  the  destructive  power 
of  atoQQlc  energy. 

Tou  recall,  of  coxutie,  the  great  Air  Force 
that  this  country  created  in  World  War  n. 
That  Air  Force  had  a  weapon  which  repre- 
sented a  remarkable  Improvement  over  any- 
thing that  existed  before  the  war.  This  big- 
gest weapon  was  a  block -Inister,  which 
weighed  approximately  10.000  pounds.  L^s 
say  that  it  exploded  with  a  force  of  roughly 
6  tons  of  TNT.  Compare  that  with  the  bomb 
dropped  at  Nagasaki  or  Hiroshima.  These 
bombs  were  about  4,000  times  as  powerful  In 
terms  of  explosive  equivalent.  Or.  let's  put 
It  another  way.  in  all  the  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  Air  Force  In  Europe  and  in 
the  Pacific  dtirlng  the  war.  there  were 
dropped  about  2  million  tons  of  TNT.  This 
Included  the  bombs  dropped  by  the  thou- 
sand-plane raids  on  Germany  and  the  great 
faUU  on  the  Industrial  centers  of  Japan     The 


•qtoslve  e<(UlTideBt  o<  th*t  entire  effort 
COT  Id  be  equaled  today  by  Just  a  hundred 
plaaes  on  one  mlssk»x.  carrying  the  model-T 
typs  bomb  that  we  used  on  Hiroshima  and 
H«  lasakL  And.  as  I  told  you.  those  bombs 
•fc  obsolete  today. 

Ifor  can  we  derive  any  comfort  from  a 
f al «  hope  that  this  tremendous  source  of 
dettructlon  is  a  monopoly  belonging  to  this 
country  alone.  For.  the  fact  is  that  atomic 
weipons  are  undoubtedly  available  to  our 
greatest  potential  enemy.  We  must  recog- 
nise as  a  fact  in  the  world  today  that  Rus- 
sia has  made  tremendous  strides  in  a  brief 
peiiod  of  years.  From  a  backward  nation 
eni  ulf ed  in  the  chaos  and  aftermath  of  a 
bk  ody  revolution  she  has  in  a  relatively 
fei'  moments  of  historical  time — 35  years — 
be<  ome  a  great  military,  industrial,  and  scl- 
ent ific  power.  These  are  facts,  and  under- 
stsQdlng  of  them  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
sujvlve  as  a  nation  and  if  western  civill- 
zal  ion  is  to  endure. 

^  That's  the  point  oX  all  this?  Why  do  I 
chDose  this  happy  event  in  your  life  as  the 
ba  is  for  these  very  serious  thoughts?  The 
reison,  frankly,  is  this.  I  do  not  think 
thi  ire  is  in  thjis  country  today  a  real  under- 
sti  ndlng  of  the  peril  with  which  we  are 
fa(  ed.  It's  just  too  hard  for  a  nation,  ac- 
cu  Itemed  to  the  insulation  from  danger  that 
oc(tans  and  allies  have  afforded  xis  for  so 
loig.  to  grasp  the  full  extent  of  the  ever- 
pr  sent  danger  and  to  act  accordingly. 

^  ^^en  they  are  talking  about  danger  as  an 
ab  itract  proposition  people  think  and  act 
milch  differently  from  the  way  they  act 
wl  en  face  to  face  with  danger  itself.  Today 
too  much  of  our  thinking  is  based  on  the 
ab  Itract  concept,  and  not  enough  of  it  is 
conditioned  by  the  stark  reality  that  our 
national  survival  is  at  stake.  Tou  can  see 
it  In  many  ways,  in  little  things  as  well  as 
In  crucial  Issues.  For  example,  I  would  say 
thit  apathy  to  requests  for  blood,  apathy 
torard  clvU  defense  are  truly  symptomatic. 
Even  more  disturbing  are  the  sudden  re- 
ve-sals  in  attitudes  toward  problems  like 
K(  rea.  In  a  few  months,  public  opinion  can 
ch-inge  from  great  enthusiasm  to  a  kind  of 
cy  ileal  weariness.  If  there  were  a  real  ap- 
pr  (elation  of  danger,  a  real  appreciation  of 
th  i  nature  of  what  we  sometimes  term  the 
CO  d  war,  there  would  be  a  steadfastness  of 
national  spirit.  This  would  stem  from 
retogniticm  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
qu  Ick  and  easy  answers  in  a  cold  war.  If  you 
ex  imlne  our  national  conscience  you  will 
fix  d,  I  am  convinced,  a  disturbing  array  of 
exiimples.  Indicating  that  o\ir  national  attl- 
tu  les  and  actions  are  based  too  heavily  upon 
a  1  ef usal  to  believe  that  disaster  can  happen 
here. 

Tou  who  have  grown  up  never  knowing 
but  a  period  of  tension,  I  think 
I  pray,  will  be  much  more  realistic.    Tou 
not  l>e  afraid  of  the  unpleasant  reall- 
such  as   those  I  have  mentioned,   be- 
you  will  realize  that  an  unreasoning 
merely  adds  to  the  danger;  it  provides 
basis  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
'  rhe    fact    Is.    of    course,    that    the    same 
scientific   developments   that  I   have   men- 
as  engendering  threats  to  our  sur- 
offer    the    hope    of    the    greatest    era 
peace  and  plenty  that  this  world  has  ever 
The  same  developments  In  commu- 
nications and  transportation  that  bring  our 
closer  to  \is.  at  the  same  time  make 
neighbors  with  our  friends  and  hold  out 
promise   of — and    the    necessity   for — a 
family  of  nations  in  the  world.     The 
atomic  energy  which  threatens  man- 
devastation  on  a  scale  never  dreamed 
promises  us  peacetime  use  and  benefits 
a  magnitude  that  we  only  begin  to  fore- 
dlmly. 

:  n  a  sense.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  the 
ru  ;h  of  events  and  progress  in  the  last  two 
de  aides  have  brought  the  fate  of  clvlllza- 
ticn  into  the  most  delicate  balance  in  the 
xm  orded   history   of    the   world.    I   believe 
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that  this  Is  a  struggle  that  we  can  win.  I 
believe  that  we  and  our  leaders  can  suc- 
cessfully travel  the  difficult  path  that  leads 
to  peace.  I  believe  t*8t  every  nation  In 
the  world  can  be  made  to  realize  that  there 
Is  no  alternative  to  permanent  peace  except 
destruction. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  upon  whom  the  twin 
burden  of  national  and  international  leader- 
ship will  eventually  rest,  will  measure  up 
to  your  responsibility.  Many  of  you  will 
be  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country  before  long.  Tour  military  service 
is  one  of  the  Inevitable  demands  that  these 
days  make  upon  your  life.  The  lives  of 
all  of  us  will  be  touched  or  marked  in 
significant  ways. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
commiserating  with  you  on  being  launched 
into  such  times.  There  have  always  been 
excursions  and  alarms,  forebodings  and 
portents.  Jol) — no  stranger  to  tribulation — 
said:  "Man  is  bom  unto  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward."  Part  of  the  reward  of 
man  is  in  standing  fast  against  threats — 
temporal  and  spiritual.  These  timeless 
truths  are  part  of  what  we  have  learned. 
They  sustain  tu  thnragh  our  later  lives. 

So  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
fear  is  no  answer.  Cynicism  is  no  answer. 
Wishful  thinking  is  no  answer.  Only  your 
ever-present  realization  of  our  danger  and 
your  determination  that  this  Nation  will 
act  in  response  to  that  danger  will  insure 
a  civilization,  secure  in  the  friendship  of 
all  people  and  the  freedom  of  all  men. 


Aaodicr  Waraing:  Ridfway  Declares 
NATO  Weak  b  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  TORTY 

or  CALlrOtNTA 

IN  THE  ilOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTAITVZS 

Mohdat.  June  $.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
more  of  our  leading  military  experts 
warn  us  of  growing  Soviet  strength  and 
beseech  us  not  to  slacken  the  rearma- 
ment pace  of  the  free  world.  Yet  Sec- 
retary Wilson  continues  heedlessly  on 
trying  to  defend  his  dangerous  Air  Force 
cuts.  The  following  New  York  Times 
account  of  a  recent  speech  by  General 
Ridgway  is  worthy  of  attention: 

KiDGWAT  OzcUifLxa  NATO  Weak  m  An — 
Wakns  Atlaktic  Powraa  That  Present 
EuxoPEAN  OsrxNSzs  Could  Not  Stop 
Attack 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 
Rocqttkmcodkt.  Fkamck.  June  8. — Oen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe,  sharply  warned  the  14 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  today  that 
airpower  "is  stlU  today  the  weakest  link  in 
our  defense." 

"In  spite  of  our  progress  otir  air  forces 
coiild  not  adeqiiateiy  carry  out  their  tasks." 
declared  the  United  States  Army  Chief  of 
fitafl-designate.  "The  Increase  of  air  power 
must  receive  far  greater  attention  by  the 
NATO  nations." 

General  Ridgway.  who  will  hand  over  the 
supreme  command  July  13,  to  Gen.  Alfred 
M.  Gruenther.  his  chief  of  staff.  Included 
his  warning  on  Allied  air  weakness  in  a 
4,000-word  annual  report  covering  the  build- 
up of  the  Allies'  defense  in  the  year  since 
May  30,  1952,  when  he  first  assumed  the 
supreme  command.  He  left  no  doubts  as  to 
the  grave  continuing  weaknesses  in  such  de- 
fenses in  face  of  the  steadily  improving  So- 
viet military  forces. 
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"Within  strictly  military  field  I  find  the 
disparity  between  our  available  forces  and 
those  which  the  Soviet  rulers  could  bring 
against  us  so  great  as  to  warrant  no  other 
concliision  than  that  a  full-fledged  Soviet 
attack  within  the  near  future  would  find 
the  Allied  command  in  Eiux>pe  criticaUy 
weak  to  accomplish  its  present  mission." 
General  Ridgway  reported  to  his  superiors 
In  the  standing  group  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. 

His  structu'eB  on  the  lagging  buUdxip  In 
Allied  airpower  moreover  caused  wide  Inter- 
est here  in  view  of  the  public  debate  now 
going  on  in  the  United  States  over  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  proposals  to  slash 
the  United  States  Air  Force  budget  for  next 
year. 

General  Ridgway  avoided  even  the  sem- 
blance of  criticizing  President  Elsenhower, 
but  many  of  his  senior  commanders  are 
known  to  fear  that  if  the  United  States  Air 
Force  is  cut  back  the  ultimate  effects  will 
be  felt  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance's  air  program 
In  Europe. 

General  Ridgway  is  known  to  have  at  his 
disposal  now  not  more  than  aljout  2,500 
combat  worthy  planes,  out  of  an  Allied  mini- 
mum requirement  of  10,500  and  a  known 
Soviet  Air  Force  of  more  than  20,000  combat 
craft. 

pBooutsa  nt  sons  nzuw 

"Measured  against  Soviet  capability,  our 
progress  is  Insufllclent  to  give  us  an  accept- 
able prospect  of  success  if  attacked,"  Gen- 
eral Ridgway  declared.  "We  are  still  far 
short  of  the  minlmiun  requirements." 

In  discussing  the  defense  situation  as  at 
May  30.  1953.  with  the  situation  when  he 
assumed  the  supreme  command  a  year  ago, 
General  Ridgway  cited  distinct  progress  in 
scattered  fields. 

There  now  exists  a  unified  command  struc- 
ture to  control  all  Allied  forces  along  a  4,000- 
mile  front  extending  from  northern  Norway 
to  the  Caucustis,  he  said. 

Likewise  during  the  last  year  progress  in 
the  buildup  of  Allied  c<»nbat  forces  has  been 
steady;  the  number  of  tactical  aircraft  on 
hand  has  been  somewhat  Increased;  the 
number  of  pilots  and  technicians  has 
grown,  and  there  has  been  some  small  Im- 
provement in  the  allies'  control,  warning,  and 
reporting  systems,  he  added. 

General  Ridgway  said  that  program  had 
been  good  on  the  program  of  fixed  military 
installations  for  common  Allied  use  in  war. 
More  than  half  of  the  125  airfields  approved 
have  been  completed  to  the  point  where 
they  could  be  used  In  an  emergency  and 
a  fixed  communications  net  is  "beginning  to 
take  form,"  he  reported. 

Yet  in  contrast  to  these  moderate  ad- 
vances in  the  creation  of  Allied  defenses 
"throughout  many  of  the  NATO  nations  the 
growth  of  defensive  power  has  reduced  the 
sense  of  fear  and  urgency  under  which  they 
lived  in  the  preceding  12  months."  General 
Ridgway  warned. 

Nations  are  beginning  to  change  their 
planned  military  programs  from  "rapid  re- 
armament to  a  longer  term  policy,"  General 
Ridgway  continued.  Though  this  change 
may  be  dictated  by  the  economic  situation 
"we  mtist  not  forget  that  any  real  slacken- 
ing of  defense  effort  may  Itself  open  the 
way  to  aggression,"  he  added. 

General  Ridgway  indicated  that  the  key 
to  the  problem  lay  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  able  to  Increase  its 
military  power  vls-a-vis  the  Atlantic  alliance 
during  the  last  year. 

CAUvs  BT  sovmr  usteo 
While  the  supreme  commander  avoided 
committing  himself  as  to  how  much  this 
ratio  had  been  increased  on  the  ground 
that  such  an  appraisal  "goes  far  beyond  the 
miUtary  field,"  he  let  the  following  statistics 
as  to  Soviet  buildup  speak  for  themselves  : 

In  the  last  12  months  the  Soviet  Union  bas 
systematically  strengthened  its  armed  forces 
and  those  of  its  European  satellites. 


The  highly  mechanized  group  of  Soviet 
armies  in  East  Germany  has  been  kept  at  a 
high  level  of  training,  its  equipment  has  been 
increased  and  its  vehicles  modernized. 

Many  Russian  air  squadrons  have  been 
reequlpped  with  Jet  aircraft. 

A  huge  program  of  airfield  construction 
has  been  nearly  completed  throughout 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Soviet  naval  shipbuilding  program 
Is  continuing  steadily  and  now  includes  the 
construction  of  new,  improved  ocean  patrol 
submarines. 

The  military  strength  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries has  Increased  from  1  mUlion  men  organ- 
ized in  65  divisions  in  January  1952  to  1,300,- 
000  men  In  more  than  70  divisions  now;  plus 
another  100,000  men  in  East  Germany  who 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  German  army,  air 
force,  and  navy. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Soviet 
effort  in  the  atomic  field  also  has  continued. 

In  summing  up  the  need  for  more  combat 
aircraft,  more  ammunition,  and  supply 
stocks  on  hand,  for  more  Intensive  training 
of  combat  forces  and  for  more  reserve  forces 
In  being.  General  Ridgway  also  paid  passing 
attention  to  the  widespread  political  Insta- 
bility now  assailing  many  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  countries  when  he  remarked: 

**We  need  not  only  the  physical  means  but 
the  driving  force  of  dynamic  leadership  sus- 
tained by  a  high  morale  throughout  the 
civilian  population  w  well  as  among  our 
fighting." 


Korea's  Unification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroiNiA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  clear  and  timely  state- 
ment on  the  present  Korean  armistice 
situation  by  Mr.  Vicente  Villamin,  a 
distinguished  Filipino  writer,  economist, 
&zid  l&wycir* 

I  hope  President  Rhee,  of  Korea,  could 
read  it  I  hope  also  that  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  will  take  time  to  weigh  its 
points,  which  are  well  and  logically 
taken. 

Mr.  Villamin's  long  memorandum  on 
Asian  questions  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  last  February  24  has  been 
well  received  by  our  ofQcials,  editors,  and 
others  interested  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Villamin's  statement  follows: 
KoazA's  UNincATioH  BT  Foscs  Is  Not  thx 

Praposx  or  the  Was:  The  Puxfose  Is  To 

Prevent  FoacxD  Umiticatiok  Undkb  tbx 

CoaCMUNISTS 

(By  Vicente  VUlamin) 
Dr.  S3mgman  Rhee,  the  President  of  South 
Korea  or,  more  comprehensively,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  opposes  the  armistice  on 
two  imsatlsfied  demands  that  he  made. 
They  are  (1)  that  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  unification  of  Korea  and  (2)  that  it  does 
not  require  the  Immediate  departure  of  aU 
foreign  troops.  United  Nations  and  Commu- 
nist troops,  from  Korea,  both  north   and 

south. 

t 

The  purpose  of  the  war  In  Korea  is  not 
to  achieve  by  force  the  unification  of  Korea. 
On  the  contrary.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent 


her  unification — unification  by  the  Commu- 
nists through  the  use  of  force. 

As  the  armistice  is  about  to  be  signed,  the 
United  Nations,  led  by  the  United  States, 
has  achieved  its  purpose:  South  Korea  re- 
mains unconquered  by  Conununist  North 
Korea.  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  war  has  accomplished  nothing. 

Once  the  fighting  stops  and  there  is  peace, 
the  work  of  unifying  Korea,  as  President 
Elsenhower  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Rhee,  can  be  carried  out  by  peaceful 
methods.  That  is  the  only  rational  way  it 
can  be  done.  The  Communists  have  to  be 
convinced,  not  by  buUets  and  bombs,  but  by 
facts  and  practices  that  democracy  and  free- 
dom are  better  than  communism  and  ter- 
rorism. With  the  economic  help  and  moral 
support  of  the  United  States,  South  Korea 
will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prove 
that  basic  proposition. 


Let  us  refer  to  relevant  history.  Before  the 
Communist  North  Koreans  invaded  South 
Korea  on  June  25,  1950,  the  United  Nations 
by  its  General  Assembly  resolutions  dated 
November  14,  1947,  December  12,  1948,  and 
October  7,  1950,  tried  by  diplomatic  methods 
of  unifying  Korea,  but  its  efforts  were  frus- 
trated by  the  Communists. 

Then  the  Communists  themselves  tried  to 
unify  Korea  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  is 
what  brought  on  the  present  war.  Let  it  be 
stated  again  that  their  attempt  at  unifica- 
tion of  aU  Korea  failed.  And  let  all  mankind 
know  that  that  is  a  victory  for  the  United 
Nations  and  for  South  Korea  united  in  re- 
sistance against  the  Communists. 

Since  the  North  Koreans  had  the  stronger 
armed  forces  and  were  better  prepared  when 
they  crossed  the  38th  parallel  to  conquer 
South  Korea,  it  is  not  berating  the  valor  and 
patriotism  of  the  South  Koreans  to  say  that 
If  not  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the 
United  Nations,  especially  the  United  States, 
the  Communists  could  have  achieved  the 
conquest  of  South  Korea  and  thereby  the 
unification  of  all  Korea. 

ex 

Let  U8  now  discuss  President  Rheeli  de- 
mand for  the  departiire  of  all  fcurelgn  troops 
from  Korea  soon  after  the  armistice  is  signed. 
If  aU  the  troops.  United  Nations  and  Com- 
munist Chinese,  leave  Korea,  the  resultant 
situation  will  be  as  follows:  The  Chinese 
troops  will  cross  the  Yalu  river  and  be  in 
Manchuria,  just  a  stone%  throw  from  Korea, 
while  the  UniteU  Nations  troops  will  go 
across  the  water  perhaps  to  their  native 
countries,  or  to  Japan.  Okinawa,  Formosa, 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  armistice  is  not  a  guaranty  ^at  the 
war  will  not  continue.  It  merely  prepares 
for  a  political  conference  to  see  if  peace  could 
be  arranged.  Now  if  the  war  Is  resumed,  the 
CommunlsU,  with  the  starateglc  timing  in 
which  they  are  adept,  could  be  back  In  Korea 
In  a  few  hours,  while  it  will  take  days  and 
weeks  for  the  United  Nations  forces  to  come 
back  again,  if  they  still  have  the  heart  to  do 
so  after  being  obliged  by  South  Korea  her- 
self to  leave  the  country.  Thus  for  some 
time  the  South  Korean  Army  of  500.000  men 
will  have  to  face  the  Chinese  North  Korean 
Army  of  1  million.  That  time  might  be  the 
difference  between  conquest  or  not  of  South 
Korea  by  the  Communist  Invaders. 

If  South  Korea  falls  into  Communist  con- 
trol through  the  forced  absence  of  the  United 
Nations  forces,  the  fruit  of  the  United  Na- 
tions-South KcMrea  victory  would  he  lost. 
That  strongly  suggests  that  South  Korea 
has  a  firm  obligation  to  the  United  Nations 
to  keep  the  frxUt  of  victory  Intact,  otherwise 
aU  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  would  have 
been  in  vain. 

The  presence  of  700,000  or  800,000  Commu- 
nist ill-]>aid  soldiers  In  North  Korea  would 
not  be  as  helpful  and  welcome  to  the  people 
as  the  400,000  United  Nations  soldiers  are  in 
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South  Korea.  The  tetter  could  ipend  »  mil* 
lion  dollars  a  day  and  that  woxild  be  good  for 
South  Korea's  economy.  The  presence  of 
the  Chinese  soldiers  would  not  be  a  menace 
to  South  Korea  so  long  as  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  are  there.  The  least  that  South 
Korea  could  do  Is  to  wait  until  a  peace  set- 
tlement Is  reached  and  the  disposition  of 
foreign  troops  Is  agreed  upon.  There  will 
be  no  peace  conference  If  there  is  no  armi- 
stice. 

IT 

President  Elsenhower  is  firm  and  states- 
manlike In  his  desire  to  bring  about  an  arm- 
istice under  the  terms  stated  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  the  political  conference  which,  let 
us  all  hope,  will  end  in  an  honorable  peace 
for  all  concerned.  As  a  private  citizen  of 
a  country,  the  Philippines,  that  has  soldiers 
fighting  in  Korea.  I  wish  him  success. 

He  has  offered  three  liberal  concessions  to 
South  Korea  if  she  Joins  in  the  armistice. 
Those  concessions  will  cost  the  United  States 
dearly.  They  will  make  for  the  security,  re- 
habilitation and  peace  of  South  Korea  and 
eventually  the  peaceful  unification  of  all 
Korea.  Those  three  concessions  greatly  out- 
weigh in  importance  the  two  demands  of 
President  Rhee — demands  which,  if  granted, 
would  unwittingly  reouund  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  South  Korea  heneJ  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  United  Nations. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Rhee  offered  South  Korea  the  following, 
subject  to  the  essential  constitutional  pro- 
cesses: (1)  A  mutual  defense  treaty  under 
which  the  United  States  will  come  to  the 
aid  of  Korea  if  attacked,  (2)  economic  and 
technical  aid  to  rehabilitate  and  rebuild 
Korea,  and  (3)  unification  of  Korea  by  peace- 
ful means.  Any  nation  in  the  world  would 
like  to  have  those  vital  assurances. 

As  the  armistice  is  entered  into  and  sub- 
sequently the  political  peace  conference,  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  Communists  will  be 
rational  and  reasonable  and  exhibit  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  achieve  conciliation,  mutual 
accomodation  and  peace.  But  if  they  ex- 
hibit nothing  but  a  clear  design  to  continue 
their  war  of  aggression  and  conquest,  then 
we  are  so  advised  and  we  will  have  to  act 
accordingly.  That  would  be  the  final  sig- 
nal that  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Com- 
munists is  a  Pheer  Impossibility  and  is  not 
desired  by  them.  We  can  then  do  nothing 
but  fight  mightily  for  our  very  existence  as 
free  nations. 


As  Moscow  Mif  ht  Write  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  editorial  by 
David  Lawrence  entitled  "As  Moscow 
Might  Write  It"  which  appeared  in  the 
U.  S.  News  L  World  Report  of  May  22, 
1953: 

DXAB  AxnucAN  CoBnuDc:  Things  are  go- 
ing well  here  in  Moscow.  The  world  situa- 
tion continues  to  grow  better  and  better 
from  our  viewpoint.  We  are  making  gains 
«ver3rwhere. 

Our  friend  Nehru  has  Just  announced 
that,  notwithstanding  the  1961  embargo 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations,  India  will 
continue  to  send  war  materials  to  our  ally. 
China.  England  gets  around  it  by  sending 
her  rubber  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  ship 
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China  for  her  armies  In  Korea.    Tlie 

are  clever. 

are   progressing  In   Korea.    The  Im- 

nations  are  begging  us  for  truce. 

let  them  have  one  only  when  they 

on  the  prisoner  question.     Then 

surely  will  have  to  accept  the  new 

Attlee  proposal  to  welcome  Com- 

Chlna  Into  the  U.  N.  Just  as  soon  as 

Korean   armistice   is  signed.     This  will 

our  glorious  victory  in  Korea.    We 

tten  turn  to  southeast  Asia. 

are   making   progress   in   Egypt.     Our 

p^ign  there  to  stir  up  trouble  with  the 

is    succeeding.     Naguib    wants    to 

Eg3rpt's  independence  and  drive 

^itish   out   of   the    Suez   Canal    Zone. 

Egypt    has    achieved    this,    we    shall 

in    more    strongly    and    take    care    of 

and  control  the  Suez, 
reports  from  Iran  are  favorable.     We 
rjeduced  that  coxintry  to  economic  chaos, 
are  ripe  for  our  Tudeh  Party  to  take 
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are  progressing  nicely  in  Guatemala. 

and  Bolivia. 

our  best  reports  come  from  England. 

to  read   carefully   the  speech    last 

former  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  leader 

Socialist  Labor  Party.     He  is  doing  a 

work  for  us.     Not  only  is  he  driving  a 

between  England  and  America  but  he 

to  make  It  appear  that  Dulles  and 

are  not  working  together.     You, 

are  familiar  with  this  tactic.    Some 

American  newspapers  are  pursiiing 

idea.     Help  it  along. 

drive  against  McCabtht  In  America 

to  us  here  as  if  it  is  going  splendidly. 

glad  the  Dally  Worker  in  New  York  iu 

more  and  more  space  to  the  dis- 

telling  of  attacks  on  McCastht.    We 

that  gullible  "liberals"  in  America  are 

more  vehemently  than  ever  to  attack 

These  "liberals'*  are,  of  course, 

enemies — they  believe  in  individual 

But,  as  long  as  they  do  our  work 

>lay  along  with  them.    We'll  take  care 

later.    Meanwhile,  give  conspicuous 

to  all  their  attacks  on  McCarthy, 

McCasran.  Veloe,  etc.     Keep  things 

Certain    newspapers    in    England, 

and  Germany  are  taking  up  the  cru- 

too.     We  must  destroy  McCarthy. 

survey  the  world  situation,  we  seem 

I  ainlng  advantages  on  every  front  in  the 

war."    We  have  not  sacrified  a  single 

of  our  troops.     We  have  scared  the 

Allies  so  that  they  now  deploy  their 

strength  all  over  the  whole  world. 

Ignited  States,  of  course,  is  beginning 

the  financial  strain.    With  oiu*  propa- 

we  are  getting  across  everywhere  the 

1  bat  only  America  wants  to  fight — it's 

J  imerica's  warmongering  that  prevents 

Attlee  helped  this  idea  along  by  his 

So  did  Laborlte  John  Hynd  with  his 

in  Parliament  on  General  Harrison, 

he   said   the   American    negotiator   at 

njom  was  too  aggressive.    Let's  keep 

drive  to  get  the  British  politicians  to 

(Jver  the  Korean  truce  negotiations  and 

the  Americans. 

u-e,  in  fact,  getting  stronger  inside  the 

Lalxw  Party  in  Britain.    Our  Com- 

comrades  are  getting  more  and  more 

too,  inside  the  political  parties  on 

Ctontinent.     We    are    making    excellent 

with   the  West  German  Socialists. 

our  comrades  in   Prance,  we  will 

ratification  of  the  European  Defense 

NATO  is  on  the  rocks. 

peace  offensive  has  succeeded  beyond 

Churciiill  is  in  his  dotage  and 

to  make  a  "hero"  of  himself,  so  he 

ibout  "personal  meetings"  of  the  top 

We  shaU   welcome   him   and  flatter 

But    we    shall    yield    nothing.     Why 

we?    We  are  winning  the  cold  war. 

easy  it  is  for  us.    We  give  up  a  few 

prisoners    in    Korea — and    people 

the  world  think  peace  is  here. 


di  earns. 


Keep  In  touch  with  otir  comrades  In  all 
countries  where  there  are  nationalistic  move- 
ments. The  Americans  are  suckers  for  the 
national  aspiration  theme.  They'll  help  us 
in  Tunisia  and  generally  in  Africa.  We  shall 
drive  the  French  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  as  we 
have  eliminated  the  IXitch.  Soon  we  shall 
control  Malaya,  Burma,  Thailand,  India, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

Let's  keep  up  this  cry  about  underprivl. 
leged  nations.  It  will  appeal  to  Americans. 
They  wiU  never  perceive  our  tactic — to  break 
up  the  big  countries  into  a  lot  of  little  ones 
so  we  can  infiltrate  them  aU  and  take  over 
more  easUy.  This  Is  our  century — ^thls  is  our 
chance  to  put  nationalism  to  work  for  us. 

Yours  for  the  Communist  cause  I  HaU 
Malenkov  I 


A  Way  To  Organoe  the  Badget 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  am  a  new  Member, 
I  have  already  experienced  the  impact 
of  letters  and  telegrams  from  people  back 
home  urging  increased  appropriations 
for  individual  projects.  Almost  every- 
one favors  reduced  spending,  elimination 
of  waste  and  extravagance,  and  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  trouble  is  that  most 
people  feel  that  the  economies  should  be 
practiced  in  activities  other  than  those 
in  which  they  have  a  particular  interest. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  refer  to  the 
organizations  that  write  In  urging  in- 
creased appropriations  for  some  particu- 
lar project  as  "pressure  groups."  There 
are  a  number  of  such  groups  in  the  coun- 
try but  I  prefer  to  think  of  those  who 
have  communicated  with  me  as  individ- 
uals and  groups  with  a  special  interest  in 
particular  projects.  In  many  instances 
they  are  directly  concerned  with  the  ac- 
tivities they  write  about  because  the  ac- 
tivities in  question  have  come  under  their 
immediate  view  or  to  their  personal  at- 
tention. 

We  would  save  ourselves  a  lot  of 
trouble  if  we  could  give  the  people  back 
home  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  entlire 
spending  program  of  the  Government. 
If  everyone  could  visualize  project  X 
in  its  relationship  to  the  score  of  other 
necessary  and  desirable  projects  in  which 
the  Government  is  presently  concerned, 
undoubtedly  there  would  be  less  pressure 
for  more  money  for  X  project  than  we 
can  afford. 

The  single-package  appropriation  bill 
may  be  the  answer.  At  least  it  would 
focus  the  attention  of  everyone  on  the 
magnitude  of  our  spending  program.  It 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  people  at 
home,  as  well  as  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  see  the  whole  picture  of  Govern- 
ment sp>ending  at  one^itting.  I  am  In- 
clined to  believe  that  many  of  the  people 
who  have  been  insisting  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spend  more  and  more  money  on 
individual  projects  would  be  less  inclined 
to  do  so  if  they  were  made  to  realize 
that  the  project  in  question  is  only  one 
among  many  necessary  and  desirable 
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programs  being  supported  by  the  Gor- 
ernment. 

I  have  been  very  much  Impressed  by 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  published  re- 
cently in  the  Charlotte  News,  one  of  the 
outstanding  newspapers  of  the  Nation, 
which  is  published  in  the  congressional 
district  in  North  Carolina  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  here.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
News  is  on  sound  ground  in  his  approach 
to  the  problem.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  this  edi- 
torial and  commend  it  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
Eouse: 

A  Wat  To  Oboahizs  thx  Buhgkt 

Way  back  in  the  good  old  days,  when  the 
budget  and  the  debt  both  had  at  least  six 
fewer  aeroa  than  they  do  today.  Congress 
appropriated  m<Hiey  to  run  the  Government 
in  one  big  bundle,  instead  of  In  dribblets. 
Then  in  1794  someone  decided  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  militia  and  the  civil  govern- 
ment separately.  In  1798  a  Navy  was  estab- 
lished— and  It  got  a  separate  budget.  By 
1880  it  took  13  separate  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  to  finance  Government. 

And  in  recent  years  Congress  has  approved 
individual  appropriations,  deficiency  appro- 
priations, supplemental  appropriations,  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations,  emergency 
appropriations,  permanent  and  indefinite 
appropriations,  urgent  deficiency  appropria- 
tions, contract  authorizations,  and  borrow- 
ing authority  to  an  extent  that  Senator 
Btso,  Budget  Director  Joseph  Dodge,  Comp- 
troller Lindsay  Warren,  and  the  several 
"watchdog"  committees  don't  know  how 
much  we're  spending  or  what  it's  going  for. 

The  new  administration  has  prcnnised  to 
straighten  out  this  mess.  We  hope  it  wiU. 
And  one  of  the  best  ways  to  start  making 
sense  out  of  appropriations  would  be  to 
adopt  Senator  Btro's  latest  proposal — a 
streamlined  version  of  ttie  single-package 
appropriation  bUl. 

The  Byrd  proposal  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  omnibus  appropriations  bill 
Congress  tried  3  years  ago.  It  merely  col- 
lected all  the  regular  appropriations  between 
the  covers  of  one  biU.  The  Byrd  proposal, 
on  the  other  hand,  would — 

1.  Provide  that  Congress  consider  all  ap- 
propriations In  one  package,  so  Congress  and 
the  public  can  see  the  whole  picture  as  the 
spending  side  of  the  budget  is  enacted. 

2.  Provide  that  Congress  write  into  this 
bill,  against  all  items  Involved,  limitations 
on  annual  obligations  for  expenditure  from 
all  appropriations — ^those  previously  enacted 
as  well  as  those  currently  under  considera- 
tion. (This  would  give  Congress  power  to 
review  all  the  unexpended  balances  and  au- 
thorizations which,  by  the  end  of  June,  will 
come  to  over  $100  billion.) 

3.  It  would  provide  that  committee  re- 
ports on  appropriation  bills  show  annual  ex- 
penditure estimates,  which  could  be  com- 
pared with  revenue  estimates.  Also,  revised 
revenue  estimates  oould  be  requested  from 
the  Treasury  diuring  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  so  the  budget  could  l>e  kept  in  balance 
during  the  long  appropriation  process. 

Twelve  Democratic  and  35  Republican 
Senators  joined  Senator  Btso  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill.  If  similar  support  develops  in 
tile  House,  It  stands  a  good  chance  of  en- 
actment. 

Definitely,  a  system  such  as  Senator  Btso 
proposes  should  be  adopted.  Like  his  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
the  President  to  veto  individual  items  in  the 
budget,  as  some  governors  can  now  do.  It 
would  make  for  a  tighter  budget. 

The  Truman  administration  regarded  the 
billions  in  contract  authority  and  unspent 


autborlzations  as  untouchable.  Tet  they 
must  be  reviewed  if  the  budget  is  to  be  bal- 
anced. Tills  is  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  previous  authorizations,  and  more-or- 
less  fixed  costs  like  debt  service  and  troop 
pay,  account  for  all  but  atwut  $ao  billion  in 
the  Truman  budget.  The  deficit  in  the  Tru- 
man budget  is  about  $10  bUllon.  Thus,  un- 
less Congress  can  get  at  these  previous  au- 
thorizations, it  would  have  to  whack  that 
$20  in  two  to  balance  the  budget — and  such 
action  would  shatter  the  farm  program,  so- 
cial security,  and  otber  domestic  pn^rams. 


Exteasioa  of  the  Excess-Profits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MCW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following 
statement  of  Richard  L.  Bowditch  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  on  June  9, 
1953: 

I  am  Richard  !•.  Bowditch.  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  president  of  C.  H.  Sprague  ft  Son 
Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

The  national  chamber  is  a  business  fed- 
eration made  up  of  3,100  State  and  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associa- 
tions, and  21.000  business  firms,  and  has  an 
underlying  memliership  of  1,600.000.  The 
chamlier  represents  business  of  ail  forms  and 
sizes  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  continues  its  well-established  posi- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
so-called  excess-profits  tax.  Before  outlin- 
ing the  reasons  for  that  position.  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  this  committee  quite  candidly 
alMut  the  problem  we  faced  in  preparing  this 
testimony. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems inherited  by  our  new  administration — 
one  of  which  is  the  excess-profits  tax  itself. 
We  applaud  the  efforts  made  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  particularly  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  imder  the  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower,  to  achieve  a  return  to  fiscal 
responslbUity  In  Washington.  We  are  also 
greatly  heartened  by  the  work  that  your  com- 
mittee and  the  Treasury  Department  are 
doing,  wliich  promises  the  most  far-reaching 
revision  of  our  tax  laws  in  many  decades. 

While  our  opposition  to  the  excess-profits 
tax  is  unanimous,  many  of  our  directors 
have  felt  that  we  should  not  oppose  the 
President's  request  for  a  6-month  extension. 
Nevertheless,  the  majority  opinion  is  that  we 
must  remain  firm  in  our  principle  that  the 
excess-profite  tax.  which  Is  primarily  a 
profita-control  measure  rather  than  a  tax 
to  raise  revenue,  shoiild  expire  as  sched- 
uled under  the  original  law  passed  by  the 
preceding  administration. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  chamber  was 
organized  on  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent William  Howard  Taft  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  Nagle,  who  felt  the 
need  of  a  representative  business  institution 
that  might  refiect  to  Congress  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  views  of  American  commerce 
and  industry.  Since  its  inception,  the  cham- 
ber has  operated  In  a  democratic  fashion 
and  In  response  to  the  majority  views  of  Its 
membership.  Consequently,  we  feel  that  we 
are  obligated  to  appear  before  you  today. 


In  doing  so,  we  express  fun  oonfldenoe.  both 
in  the  leadership  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  in  the  legislative  process  as  represented 
by  the  work  of  this  committee. 

Like  the  President,  we.  too.  are  Interested 
In  a  sound  dollar.  We  see  the  need  for  not 
only  a  sound  but  a  growing,  dynamic  econ- 
omy. We  are  concerned,  too,  about  the 
700,000  yoimg  men  and  women  who  are  seek- 
ing employment  for  the  first  time  each  year. 

Loolcing  toward  the  future,  we  must  con- 
template a  leveling  off  of  defense  expendi- 
tures. And  while  this  represents  but  15  per- 
cent of  our  annual  product,  we  must  adopt 
policies  that  will  stimulate  civilian  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  employment,  if  we 
are  to  provide  employment  for  those  now 
at  work  and  opportunities  for  the  annual 
Increment  to  oxir  labor  force. 

It  is  o\ir  judgment  that  the  end  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  will  stimulate  initiative; 
that  it  win  release  funds  for  expansion 
which  is  now  held  in  abeyance. 

The  chaml>er  meml>ership  is  united  upon 
a  basic  policy  for  a  strong  America.  Our 
everyday  encounters  with  the  problems  of 
market  competition  have  tatight  us  the  ab- 
solute need  for  strength  at  all  levels  of  our 
existence.  We  well  recognise  that  only  by 
building  the  economic  and  fiscal  strength 
of  ow  Nation  can  we  hope  to  attain  mili- 
tary strength  adequate  to  protect  us  from 
aggression. 

The  question  before  this  committee  te 
whether  the  misnamed  excess-profits  tax, 
perhaps  the  most  universally  condemned  tax 
in  modem  history,  should  lie  continued  for 
a  period  of  6  months. 

Secretary  Humfhrxt  estimated  that  the 
extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax  for  a  6- 
znonth  period  would  bring  in  approximately 
$800  mUUon.  On  the  same  day  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  said  the 
added  revenue  from  extension  of  this  tax 
might  be  even  less.  This  amount  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  scdve  the  Nation's  fiscal  prob- 
lems. At  current  rates  of  expenditure,  $800 
million  would  run  the  Federal  Government 
for  approximately  4  dasrs. 

The  revenue  needs  of  the  Nation  for  fiscal 
1954  are  by  no  means  clear  at  this  early  stage. 
Pinal  authority  over  Pederai  finances  rests 
with  Congress.  Today,  Congress  has  con- 
sidered only  a  small  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tions requests  for  fiscal  1954.  The  House, 
which  originates  appropriations  bills,  has 
passed  only  14  percent  of  the  budget,  as 
meastired  in  terms  of  the  original  appropria- 
tions requests.  The  remaining  86  percent 
of  the  budget  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 
The  two  biggest  money  bills,  defense  and  for- 
eign aid,  amounting  to  almost  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  budget,  will  not  even 
be  considered  by  the  House  until  after 
June  20. 

The  valiant  efforts  toward  economy  being 
made  In  the  House  have  had  impressive  re- 
sults so  far.  No  man  can  forecast  what  the 
total  reductions  will  be.  No  one  can  say 
accurately  what  effect  these  reductions  will 
have  on  actual  expenditures.  At  this  stage, 
no  one  can  presume  to  say,  within  several 
multiples  of  the  $800  million  represented  by 
the  excess  profits  tax  extension,  what  the 
1954  revenue  needs  of  the  Pederai  Govern- 
ment will  be. 

We  cannot  agree  that  this  relatively  small 
amount  in  revenue  for  a  single  fiscal  year 
outweighs  the  disastrous  effects  which  the 
excess  profits  tax  can  have,  not  only  upon  the 
economy  as  a  whole  but  on  the  prospec- 
tive sources  of  Federal  revenue.  The  Presi- 
dent >itmM»if  has  said  that  this  tax  "penal- 
izes thrift  and  efficiency  and  hampers  busi- 
ness expansion."  This  fact,  agreed  upon  in 
all  quarters,  is  particularly  Important  at  this 
time  when  the  Nation  Is  calling  upon  Its  pro- 
ductive enterprises  tar  constantly  Increas- 
ing efforts  in  the  race  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  against  outside  aggression. 

Past  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  who  have 
administered  an  excess  profits  tax  have  caUed 
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It  a  bad  tax;  Inequitable;  destructive  of 
Initiative;  erratic:  a  penalty  on  brains,  energy 
and  enterprise.  Wltliln  the  month.  Secre- 
tary Hxunphrey  said  of  the  tax,  "Its  worst 
enemy  could  not  say  more  against  It  than 
we  can."  Last  week  he  said,  "You  cant 
make  a  good  tax  out  of  It."  The  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaaury  recently  said,  "Any 
long  continuation  of  this  form  of  taxation 
could  not  be  J\istlfled  because  It  Is  Incom- 
patible with  healthy  economic  growth."  We 
believe  3  years  of  this  tax  Is  already  too  long. 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  state- 
ment on  taxation  made  by  the  President  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message.  At  that 
time  he  said: 

"We  must  develop  a  system  of  taxation 
which  will  Impose  the  least  possible  obstacle 
to  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  country.  This 
Includes  particularly  real  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  small  business.  Many  read- 
justments In  existing  taxes  will  be  necessary 
to  serve  these  objectives  and  also  to  remove 
existing  Ineqiiltles." 

We  cannot  believe  that  continuation  of  a 
tax  BO  Inequitable  as  the  excess-profits  tax 
can  be  considered  as  In  line  with  the  objec- 
tives there  expressed. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  a  few  of 
the  reasons  we  believe  the  tax  should  expire. 

The  summer  of  1950  was  a  highly  emo- 
tional period  for  the  American  people.  The 
Korean  aggression  appeared  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  another  era  of  scarcity  such  as 
we  endured  throughout  the  recent  war  years. 
Government  officials  made  dire  predictions 
of  shortages.  The  resulting  wave  of  hysteri- 
cal buying  misjudged  the  economic  impact 
of  the  defense  program.  It  was  freely  pre- 
dicted In  some  quarters  that  profits  would 
soar  because  of  the  extremely  high  level  of 
business  activity.  Congressional  action  was 
demanded  to  forestall  profiteering.  The 
Congress  responded  by  adopting  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  but  only  for  a  definite  period, 
and  as  a  control  rather  than  as  a  revenue 
measure. 

Other  controls  over  the  economy  were 
adopted  during  the  same  period.  Vlrtxially 
all  of  these  have  now  been  terminated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  excess-profits  tax. 

Repeated  experience  with  excess  profits 
tax  laws  has  shown  that  tax  equity  cannot 
be  obtained  by  arbitrary  provisions.  The 
corporate  form  of  doing  biislness  lends  Itself 
to  an  almost  Infinite  variety  of  business  sit- 
uations. Under  the  excess  profits  tax.  differ- 
ent corporations  even  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  with  varying  sizes  and  different 
financial  bases,  and  varying  earnings  and  In- 
vestment patterns,  are  taxed  with  luequal 
and  arbitrary  Impact  for  no  sound  financial 
or  economic  reason.  No  matter  how  volu- 
minous, nor  how  carefully  drawn,  no  criteria 
of  "normal"  earnings  can  be  devised  that 
apply  with  equal  validity  to  all  corporations. 
There  is  no  precise  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween normal  or  reasonable  profit  of  a  busi- 
ness, and  unfair,  excessive,  or  unreasonable 
profits  for  the  same  concern.  If  It  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  normal 
profits  by  arbitrary  means,  then  It  is  obvious 
that  determinations  of  what  constitute  ex- 
cess profits  must  be  equally  arbitrary.  The 
great  niimber  of  relief  provisions  written 
Into  the  present  law  to  reduce  Its  Impact 
upon  certain  Industries  or  upon  concerns 
having  specific  qualifying  situations  Is  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  futUlty  of  seeking  equity 
through  application  of  a  rigid  formula. 

A  fixed  tax  upon  all  profits  above  an  arbi- 
trarily established  norm  can  only  tend  to 
freeze  business  at  the  productive  level 
reached  at  the  time  the  tax  is  Imposed.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  norm  chosen  Is 
actually  less  than  average  earnings  during 
the  prescribed  base  period.  And  the  fiirther 
we  recede  In  time  from  the  so-called  base 
period  of  the  tax— with  regard  either  to 
average  earnings  or  Invested  capital — the 
more  arbitrary  and  unrealistic  It  becomes. 
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heavy  tax  upon  corporate  earnings  ar- 

termed  "excess"  Is  basically  an  at- 

to  maintain  the  status  quo.    Its  worst 

is  that  its  Impact  falls  hardest  upon 

new   and  growing   enterprises   which 

the  greatest  promise  for  augmenting 

economic   stature   of   the   Nation;    and 

those   which    by   unfortunate   chance 

in  abnormally  low  earnings  record  dur- 

he  base  period. 

taxes  take  away  the  cash  of  a  grow- 

1  iuslness.    Without  cash,  a  business  can- 

( tperate.    In  an  expanding  economy,  and 

must  continue  to  expand,  the  succesii- 

>usine8sman  grows  with   It.     He  must 

at   a   profit.     But   having  managed 

lousiness  efficiently  and  economically,  he 

little  cash  left  after  paying  the  tax  bill. 

s  in  a  growing  bxisiness  seldom  show 

cash  on  hand.    Instead,  they  are  trans- 

promptly  into  all  those  Items  which 

required  to  keep  that  business  growing — 

buildings,  new  machines,  new  and  bet- 

I  equipment,    larger    payrolls    and    larger 

with  which  to  do  a  bigger  bust- 
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view  of  the  fact  that  the  combined  cor- 
and  excess-profits  tax  rates  total  82 
,  Congress  has  established  a  celling 
percent  upon  the  portion  of  a  corpora- 
earnings  which  may  be  taken  in  taxes 
Federal  Government.     But  demands 
tax  collector  for  up  to  70  percent  of 
of  a  business — In  cash — may  well 
any  semblance  of  normal  growth. 
82   percent  rate   applies  to   the   top 
of  a  corporation  paying  the  excess- 
tax  until  the  sum  of  the  combined 
and    excess-profits    taxes   equals    70 
t  of  total  earnings.     The  82  percent 
imposed  by  the  excess-profits  tax  up>on 
I  sarnings  can  only  discourage  maximum 
and  efficient  production.    Traditionally, 
business    has    increased    produc- 
by  emphasizing  economical  and  efficient 
This  Increased  production,  of 
>Dse    Importance    to    our    coi.ntry,    has 
Lhe  result  of  maximizing  business  eam- 
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Oovemment,  by  means  of  a  tax  on 
excess    profits,    imposes    penalties 
economical  and  efficient  operations,  it 
encouraging  the  development  of 
practices.     It  is  quite  possible,  for 
,  that  a  normally  prudent  manager, 
with   a   tax   rate   as  high   as   82 
on  his  marginal  dollar  of  income, 
consider  favorably  an  expenditure  pro- 
which  he  would  normally  consider  too 
Taxes   at  so  high   a  level   tend   in- 
to create  a  tax  consciousness  which 
more  economically  useful  fac- 
to consideration  of  tax  consequences, 
me  one  Illustration.     Assuming  a 
subject  to  the  excess -profits  tax 
laving  a  return  of  10  percent  on  sales, 
lawyer  or  accountant  who  can  save 
^mpany  $100,000  In  taxes  is  worth  as 
to  the   company  as  a  salesman  who 
11  an  additional  $5,500,000  worth  of  Its 
If    the    percentage    of   return    on 
is  more  nearly  a  normal  return  of  only 
Ls  much,  or  5  percent,  the  value  of  the 
practitioner,  or  the  task  of  the  sales- 
is  doubled. 

I  ood  tax  should  be  easy  to  administer. 

excess  profits  tax  It  can  only  be  said 

lo  other  tax  is  so  difficult  to  administer. 

proof  of  this  Is  found  In  the  fact 

more  than  54,000  appeals  were  made 

the  Oovernment's  interpretation  of  the 

of  the  World  War  II  excess  profits 

Under    the    present    tax,    a    relatively 

volume  of  protest  Is  arising. 

far  back  as  1776  Adam  Smith  enuncl- 

:  ovir  famoxis  canons  of  taxation.     Three 

dealt  with  tax  administration.     He 

us  the  principles  that  taxes  ought  to 

,  but  not  arbitrary;  convenient  to 

and  economical  to  collect.    To  these 

,  modem  fiscal  experience  has 
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added  other  qualities  to  be  desired  In  taxes. 
They  should  possess  the  qualities  of  admin- 
istrative feasibility,  simplicity,  and  modera- 
tion. The  excess  profits  tax  has  none  of 
these  characteristics — old  or  new. 

This  country  has  had  ample  experience 
with  a  so-called  excess  profits  tax.  Our  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that,  whatever  may  b« 
claimed  for  the  tax  In  theory,  it  is  both  ad- 
ministratively and  economically  unsound. 

Its  supposed  virtues  as  a  revenue  measure 
are  qualified  by  excessive  costs  of  assessment 
and  compliance;  It  discourages  incentive  for 
prudent  management;  it  encourages  waste 
and  inefficiency;  and  it  penalizes  the  small 
and  growing  and  the  progressive  companies 
as  against  those  which  are  laggard  or  static. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year,  the 
excess  profits  tax  would  produce  a  relatively 
small  addition  to  Federal  revenue.  At  the 
same  time.  It  would  continue  to  retard  the 
economic  growth  which  Is  the  source  of  our 
national  strength  and  taxpaylng  capacity. 

We  therefore  urge  that  this  tax  be  per- 
mitted to  expire  on  June  30,  1053,  mm  now 
provided  by  existing  law. 


Hoasc  Joint  Retolation  240 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrouriA 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tht  wave 
of  Juvenile  narcotics  addiction  in  my 
home  State  of  California  has  led  me  to 
Introduce  House  Joint  Resolution  240. 
This  piece  of  legislation  would  close  the 
Mexican  border  to  unescorted  minors 
and  therefore  cut  ofT  a  source  of  supply 
of  illegal  narcotics  to  our  youngsters. 

Nothing,  to  my  mind,  can  compare  In 
degradation  to  the  use  of  narcotics  by 
yoimgsters.  The  easy  supply  of  illicit 
drugs  in  Mexican  border  towns  is  an  im- 
portant dontributing  factor  to  both  adult 
and  Juvenile  addiction  in  States  border- 
ing on  Mexico. 

The  sensible  thing  for  this  Congress  to 
do  is  to  close  the  border  to  Juveniles  by 
speedily  enacting  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 240. 

Recently  Mr.  James  Phelan,  a  reporter 
for  the  Long  Beach  Independent  news- 
paper, wrote  a  series  of  articles  point- 
ing out  in  detail  the  situation  I  have 
briefed  in  these  remarks.  Under  leave 
to  insert  extraneous  matter,  I  include  one 
of  the  articles  appearing  in  that  series. 
I  believe  it  contains  facts  pertinent  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  240  which  should 
be  available  to  my  colleagues.  The  ar- 
ticle was  headlined:  "Dope  Arrests  In 
Long  Beach  Up  1,000  Percent — Find  Di- 
rect Long  Beach-Mexico  Dope  Link": 

The  car  barreled  through  the  red  light 
Just  as  If  It  weren't  there.  By  a  fiuke,  there 
was  no  one  going  through  the  intersection 
the  other  way. 

The  police  car  squealed  around  the  corner 
in  pursuit. 

When  they  finally  curbed  the  19-year-old 
driver,  blocks  away,  he  appeared  to  be  drunk. 
But  there  was  no  trace  of  liquor  odor  on 
him. 

One  of  the  officers  flashed  his  light  in  the 
youth's  eyes.     The  pupils   were  abnormaUy 
dilated.     They  did  not  narrow  In  the  glara-- 
of  light. 
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"Marihuana."  the  officer  said  to  his  mate. 

The  red  light  hadn't  been  there  when  the 
boy  roared  through.  One  of  the  things  mari- 
huana can  do  to  you  U  make  you  colorblind. 
It  also  can  distort  your  sense  of  time,  so  that 
a  death-courting  60  seems  as  If  you're  Jog- 
ging along  at  a  safe  20  miles  an  hour. 

How  serious  is  the  narcotics  problem  In 
Long  Beach? 

The  19-year-old  boy — and  scores  like  him — 
add  up  to  some  sobering  statistics. 

1.  In  the  past  7  years  there  has  been  a 
1.000- percent  increase  in  narcotics  arrests. 
In  1946  and  1947  arresU  averaged  around  12 
or  15  for  a  6-month  period.  In  the  last 
half  of   1952  they  totaled  141. 

2.  Better  than  95  percent  of  current  arrests 
are  persons  under  25  years  of  age. 

3.  The  Long  Beach  narcotics  squad  has 
a  card  Index  of  500  persons  on  whom  it  has 
informaUon  about  either  using  or  peddling 
narcotics. 

"The  users  we  don't  know  about  probably 
equal  the  ones  we  have  tabbed,"  says  George 
E.  Doyle,  head  of  the  squad.  The  liat  in- 
cludes 60  persons  named  by  the  FBI  as  hav- 
ing narcotics  convictions  In  other  cities. 

Pitted  against  a  possible  1 ,000  suspects  is  a 
6-man  narcotics  squad.  The  squad  was  In- 
creased from  two  men  last  year  In  recog- 
nition of  the  growing  problem. 

"There  are  at  least  seven  hotspots  In  town 
where  drug  users  congregate  and  make  con- 
tact," says  a  squadder.  "Then  there's  a  prob- 
lem with  some  of  the  drive-ins  where  mari- 
huana users  hang  out.  Just  trying  to  keep 
an  eye  on  these  places,  in  addition  to  our 
other  work,  spreads  us  pretty  thin." 

The  Increase  in  youthful  users  of  narcotics 
Is  not  a  local  phenomenon.  It  has  hit  almost 
every  United  States  metropolis  since  the  end 
of  World  War  U. 

Long  Beach  is  In  a  peculiarly  vulnerable 
position  because  of  Its  proximity  to  Los  An- 
geles, two  harbors,  and  the  Mexican  border. 

Los  Angeles  has  suffered  a  severe  contami- 
nation of  drug  addiction,  as  a  series  of  sen- 
sational arrests  over  the  past  few  years  has 
disclosed. 

Narcotics  squadders  believe  that  Long 
Beach,  as  opposed  to  Los  Angeles,  has  no 
actual  drug  syndicate,  that  whatever  ped- 
dling Is  done  here  Is  on  the  lowest  retail 
level,  usually  from  addict  to  addict. 

There  Is,  however,  a  direct  drug  traffic 
between  Long  Beach  and  Mexican  border 
cities,  particularly  Tijuana.  Officers  have 
uncovered  no  evidence  that  this  Is  a  large- 
scale,  commercial  traffic.  But  local  users  will 
pool  their  resources  and  make  a  sizable 
buy — say  a  pound  of  marihuana — and  peddle 
It  to  known  users. 

What  Is  behind  the  alarming  Increase  in 
youthful  drug  users? 

"There  are  all  kinds  of  theorlee."  says  Pred 
Good,  of  the  narcotics  squad.  "Some  say 
It's  because  of  the  pressure  on  the  young 
generation,  with  one  war  Jiist  over  and  the 
prospect  of  another  ahead  of  them.  Some 
say  It's  Just  one  of  those  unexplalnable  fads 
that  sweep  the  country.  Some  believe  that 
the  Communists  are  pumping  dope  Into  the 
country. 

"The  one  thing  we  know  Is  that  there  Is 
a  definite  pattern  In  how  users  get  started. 
Line  up  26  persons  arrested  on  driig  charges, 
and  you'll  find  that  23  or  34  of  them  get 
started  the  same  way. 

"It  begins  In  the  teens  with  late  taotirs, 
hanging  around  eertaln  malt  shops,  record 
stores,  and  Jam  sessions.  They  start  using 
wine  and  beer.  From  this  they  graduate  to 
hard  liquor.  When  they  get  used  to  that, 
they're  ready  for  a  bigger  kick  and  someone 
puts  them  on  marihuana.  And  marihuana 
pavca  the  way  for  the  last  step — ^heroin." 

Dr.  Harris  IsbeU,  in  Meeting  a  Growing 
Menace — Drug  Addition,  declares  that  "ad- 
diction, like  contagious  disease,  spreads  from 
person  to  person.    The  cxirrent  outbreak  of 


addiction  among  minors  in  our  large  cities 
appears  to  be  spread  chiefly  through  associ- 
ation with  other  young  addicts." 

The  Long  Beach  squad  confirms  this. 
"We've  never  encountered  a  person  who  de- 
liberately set  out  on  his  own  hook  to  try 
out  aAy  drug,"  says  Good.  "Everyone  we've 
dealt  with  tells  lu  that  he  was  talked  Into 
taking  the  first  Jolt  by  another  xiser." 

Behind  this  vlcioxis  ptractice  looms  the 
figure  of  the  notorious  "Lucky"  Luciano, 
New  YcM-k  vice  lord  who  was  deported  to 
Italy. 

Luciano  is  credited  with  Originating  the 
3-for-l  method  of  stimulating  drug  trafllc. 
With  each  of  his  cxistomers  he  made  a  deal — 
if  they  got  three  more  hooked  and  buying 
from  the  Luciano  organization,  they  got 
their  own  supply  free.  Those  3,  in  turn, 
got  free  drugs  if  they  infected  9.  and  so  on. 
an  everwidening  ring. 

"A  regular  heroin  user  requires  an  annual 
Income  of  910,000,"  says  Good.  "There  Is 
scarcely  an  addict  in  town  making  that  kind 
of  money." 

The  choice  they  face  is  to  turn  to  peddling 
or  to  crime.  Each  user  thus  becomes  an 
Infection  center  that  not  only  multiplies 
the  work  of  the  narcotics  squad  but  Increases 
the  burden  on  other  branches  of  the  police. 

"Seven  years  ago  we  hardly  ever  heard  of 
heroin  in  this  town."  Good  says.  "Now  we're 
averaging  more  than  one  heroin  arrest  a 
week." 


Discrimination  Af ainst  Marfarine 
GiBtiBnes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  aOUTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'IIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  75 
years  margarine  has  had  to  fight  dis- 
criminatory laws  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress. A  few  years  ago  these  laws  were 
finally  repealed.  Margarine's  most  re- 
cent enemy  is  the  United  States  Army. 
I  wonder  why  America's  most  American 
product  Is  singled  out  constantly  to  be 
the  victim  in  its  struggle  for  existence 
in  our  competitive  economic  market. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herewith  a  statement  by  S.  P. 
Riepma.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Margarine  Manufacturers, 
dated  May  14.  1953: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 
firmed reports  that  It  has  arranged  to  sell 
approximately  50  mUllon  pounds  of  butter 
to  the  Army  at  around  16  cents  a  pound. 
This  program  discriminates  against  mar- 
garine. 

Last  year  the  Army  and  Air  Force  bought 
around  34  million  pounds  of  margarine.  The 
effect  of  the  Department's  subsidy  program 
for  butter  probably  will  be  to  take  away 
the  market  for  margarine,  so  far  as  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  are  concerned,  since  the  price 
at  which  the  butter  is  being  sold  Is  below 
the  price  which  the  services  have  been  pay- 
ing for  margarine. 

The  butter  which  Is  being  sold  to  the  Army 
was  bought  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tvire  at  a  price  around  67  cents  a  pound  and 
the  Government  Is  losing  around  52  cents 
on  each  pound  sold.  This  52  cents  per  pound 
is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer. 

Already  the  Department  has  given  away, 
or  is  in  the  process  of  giving  away— free  of 


charge — around  76  million  pounds  of  butter 
to  the  school-lunch  program.  Previously 
margarine  had  been  purchased  for  the 
school-lunch  program,  since  it  was  more 
than  twice  as  cheap  as  butter.  This  market 
has  been  taken  away  from  margarine. 

In  1960  the  Congress  approved  the  repeal 
of  Federal  antimargarlne  laws  which  had 
been  in  effect  for  well  over  a  half  century. 
These  laws,  among  other  penalties,  imposed 
a  10-cent  a  pound  tax  on  yellow  margarine. 

Now  the  Government  seems  to  be  in  the 
process  of  restoring  a  discriminatory  policy 
toward  margarine.  By  cutting  the  price  of 
butter  below  that  of  margarine — or  giving 
it  away  free — the  penalty  on  margarine 
amounts  to  several  times  the  former  lO-cent 
a  pound  tax. 

What  Is  happening  Is  that  butter  Is  being 
subsidized  by  the  Government  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  and  at  the  expense  of  mar- 
garine, a  good  food  product,  made  from  do- 
mestic materials  and  sold  in  the  open 
market. 

The  sale  to  the  Army  and  the  giveaway 
^>rogram  for  school  lunches  will  not  get  rid  of 
all  the  butter  which  la  pUing  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  because 
of  the  support  program.  We  predict  that  the 
Government  will  soon  be  seeking  new  out- 
lets and  these  outlets  may  take  away  stiU 
more  of  the  market  for  margarine.  In  time 
the  only  market  for  butter  could  be  the 
Federal  Government,  which  would  have  to 
embark  on  a  plan  for  the  sale  of  butter  in 
the  open  market  at  greatly  reduced  prices  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  It.  This  could  wreck  the 
margarine  industry. 

We  do  not  know  the  solution  of  butter's 
dilemma.  But  we  do  not  think  that  solution 
lies  in  returning  to  a  program  of  discrimina- 
tion against  margarine,  which  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  throtighout  Its  history 
simply  because  It  competed  with  butter. 


New  Eafland's  Need  for  a  Continocd 
Sironf  Naval  Skipjard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KaaaacHUsms 
IN  TEa  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
certain  statements  made  by  a  delegation 
from  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  repre- 
senting the  various  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  unions  of  that  shipyard,  at  a 
brealEfast  for  the  Massachusetts  con- 
gressional delegation,  at  the  Congres- 
sional Hotel,  on  June  9,  1953. 

This  group  gave  a  complete  analysis 
of  New  England's  need  for  a  continued 
strong  naval  shipyard  both  for  the  na- 
tional defense  of  our  country  and  for  the 
economy  of  New  England. 

The  delegation  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Lyman  E.  Carlow,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation and  president  of  the  Masters 
and  Foreman's  Association. 

Kenneth  T.  Lyons,  vice  president  of 
the  association  and  national  commander 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Veterans*  As- 
sociation. 

Thomas  McDonald,  treasurer  of  the 
association  and  president  of  the  A.  P.  of 
L.-AFGE.  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 
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Joaevh  McAteer.  secretary  of  the  as- 
aoclatkm  and  eommander  of  the  Allied 
Veterans  Ooimcil  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Charles  O'Donnell.  recording  secretary 
of  the  association  and  president  of  Main- 
tenance Workers  Lodge.  No.  1172.  A.  P. 
of  L. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  remarks  <^ 
the  various  speakns: 

STATncxirr  or  Ii.  K.  Caslow 

llr.  Cbaimuui.  Invited  guesta.  m  oOcen 
c<  tiM  betterment  aesocUtlon  we  represent 
•n  arouaed  and  bewildered  shipyard. 
Aroiised  at  the  treatment  accorded  us  and 
bewUdered  as  to  the  reasons. 

The  employees  know,  as  you  all  know,  the 
htetory  and  tradition  of  the  Boston  naval 
ahlpyard.  tha  oldest  naval  shipyard  In  the 
llatton.  Tliey  ar*  familiar,  as  you  are.  with 
Its  natural  advantages  and  strategic  position. 
The  fact  that  It  Is  nearly  300  mUes  cloaer 
to  northern  Xurope  than  any  other  major 
shipyard  la  •  point  frequently  ooaphasiset^ 
Its  location  In  a  highly  Indiistriallzed  area. 
•oiTOunded  by  an  almost  limitless  supply  of 
aldltod  labor,  led  to  lu  being  the  second 
largest  naval  shipyard  during  World  Wsr  n. 
with  the  longest  dock  in  any  navy  yard.  Our 
drydock  facilities  are  among  the  best  on  the 
east  coast.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  our 
people  cannot  understand  why  Boston  has 
been  dropped  frcm  2nd  place  to  4th  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  why  the  drastic  cuts 
continue.  They  know  tt  is  not  because  oC 
inferior  workmanship.  We  are  consistently 
commended  on  our  quality  of  work.  It  Is 
not  because  of  excessive  costs.  On  a  basis 
ot  value  received,  we  welcome  comparison 
with  other  shipyards. 

Improved  production  planning  and  con- 
trol methods  were  sold  to  our  manage- 
ment and  labor  groups  on  the  presumption 
that  more  etttclent  production  and  lower 
costs  result  In  more  work — greater  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  the  fleet.  Their  disiUu- 
stomBcnt  has  been  complete.  The  directly 
opposite  result  has  followed.  Bow  can  tbey 
be  exhorted  to  greater  efforts  when  they 
see  unemployment  as  their  ultimate  reward? 

We  are  told  that  It  Is  the  national  policy 
In  the  interest  of  more  business-like  man- 
agement to  put  all  possible  work  into  private 
indxistry.  We  would  not  presume  to  chal- 
lenge  the  wlsdooi  or  good  faith  of  those 
who  formed  that  policy  but  we  have  been 
delegated  to  ask  you,  our  chosen  Representa- 
tives, how  far  you  think  it  can  be  carried 
and  still  remain  good  business. 

Is  It  good  business,  for  example,  to  add 
to  the  unemployment  of  Massachiisetts  by 
Fsasslgnlng  a  vessel  from  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  to  a  Southern  yard  where  skilled 
labor  is  not  readily  available,  or  is  It  good 
business  to  transfer  work  from  the  sh^iyard 
to  private  industry  at  higher  cost. 

As  taxpayers  we  are  strongly  opposed  to 
needless  Government  expenditures.  We 
are  firmly  committed  to  the  policy  of  the 
greatest  value  for  the  least  cost.  That  Is 
the  New  Bngland  way  of  life.  We  have  im- 
ahaken  faith  in  private  enterprise.  Any- 
thing less  in  New  England  would  be  heresy. 
We  know,  however,  from  our  own  experience 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  many  strictly 
Navy  items  the  naval  indiistrlal  plants  excel 
in  both  economy  and  qiiallty.  We  feel 
that  any  action  to  transfer  the  manufacture 
ot  these  items  from  naval  activities  to 
private  industry  should  be  based  on  two 
considerations  alone.  WUch  is  cheapest? 
Which  is  best? 

Where  is  the  economy  in  paying  $8.S0  for  a 
fitting  that  we  can  make  from  scrap  material 
for  77  cents?  This  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
The  examples  are  numerous. 

In  the  ropewalk  we  have  been  setting  the 
standards  ot  aualitv  and  ■«oonocay  in  navy 


oonlage  mantifactare  for  more  than  116  years. 
Man  oal  ci^Mctty  la  now  about  6  million 
pounds  per  year  at  a  price  15  percent  lower 
the  Navy  pays  to  private  industry.  ThU 
to  a  yearly  savings  to  the  ttfpayoi 
of  9100.000. 

cost  for  fabricating  and   Installing 

boilir  tubes  is  only  about  60  percent  ot  the 

average. 

forge  and  chain  shop  developed  and 

the    strongest   chain    in    the 

and  does  it  efficiently  and  economl- 
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0(t  this  basis  we  are  appealing  to  you  to  do 

in   your   power    to   preserve    for 

the  $10  million  yearly  realized 

the  Boston  naval  shipyard  by  halting 

depletion  ot  our  skilled-labor  force  and 

transfer  of  our  worlt. 

your  support  we  can  face  the  future 
confidence. 
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BrATXicBVT  or  Kxmtm  T.  Lrows 
M  rrrtmirman.^  distinguished  guests,  since 
the  closing  years  of  World  War  II,  the  Boston 
nav  l1  shipyard  and  the  New  England  ship- 
bull  ding  Industry  have  dwindled  to  an 
alaioUng  rate.  The  importance  of  a  strong 
Nav^  and  merchant  nuulne  in  wartime  Is  a 
prii  le  requisite  for  offensive  and  defensive 
act!  3ns.  The  recent  defeat  by  the  Senate  of 
Ben  ktor  Saltonstaix's  proposal  for  a  §40 
mill  Ion  shipbuilding  program,  together  with 
the  discharge  of  2,000  men  from  the  Boston 
navfd  shipyard,  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 

England  shlpworkers  and  t^<'hniclans. 
shipbuilding  industry,  of  which  11  per- 

of  capacity  is  located   In  the  Greater 
area,    may   cease   to    operate    as    a 
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mutual  security  program  has  given 

to  foreign  shipbuilders  for  the  con- 

of  new  naval  vessels  while,  at  the 

time,  the  American  shipbuilding  In- 

has  dropped  to  sixth  position  among 

with  ships  under  construction.     We 

it  difficult  to  support  a  program  that 

foreign  shipyards  to  operate  at  full 

when  our  own  shipyards  have  been 

eliminated.    In   this  connection,   it 

be  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  Impos- 

.  or.  at  least,  extremely  difficult  to  reac- 

the  American  shipbuilding  Industry 

event  of  war.     The  Boston  naval  shlp- 

,  which  is  the  largest  employer  of  labor 

single  plant  in  New  England,  has  not 

a  single  new  ship  since  1946.    Without 

ccHistruction,  the  plant  will  wither  on 

vine. 

and  above  the  necessity  for  keeping 
shipbuilding  Industry  alive  in  the  inter- 
Df  the  Nation,  there  is  the  importance  of 
the  Boston  naval  shipyard  and  the  prl- 
shipbuUding  plants  to  the  New  England 
Other  speakers  today  will  >n«iniM 
point  in  detail,  but  I  feel  that  I  should 
out  that  the  loss  of  the  better  than 
million  annual  payroll  of  the   Boston 
shipyard,  together  with  the  approxl- 
$65  million  which   is   spent  by   the 
for  procurement  of  supplies  and  serv- 
is  a  sxun  that  Is  vital  to  New  Bngland 
I  am  quite  sure  that  neither  the 
citizen  or  the  businessman  wants 
this  trade  sent  to  some  otlier  section 
of  the  country  altogether, 
another  day,  when  the  historic  ftlgate 
was  threatened  with  demoli- 
.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  the  stir- 
poem.  Old  Ironsides,  which  resulted  In 
a  wave  of  protest  that  the  ship   was 
and,  even  today,  is  the  flagship  of  the 
of  the  First  Naval  District.    We  fall 
dualify  as  poets,  but  we  are  able  to  offer 
vehement  protests  to  the  modem  coun- 
of  the  Old  Ironsides  situation, 
ask  you.  gentlemen,  not  to  give  up  our 
but  to  use  your  good  offices  to  re- 
the  New  Bngland  shipbtilldlnj  Industry 
proper  place  in  the  sun. 
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ICr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  al- 
though no  one  in  our  group  here  today  pre- 
tends, or  aspires,  to  be  known  as  an  econo- 
mist, there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  present 
cuts  in  the  defense  program  in  New  Bngland 
which  we  feel  are  injudicious  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  and  inequitable  frcnn  any 
point  of  view.  We  are  not  protesting  the  re- 
ductions at  the  Boston  naval  shipyard  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  protesting.  We  are  firmly 
convinced  that  all  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  the  employees  of  the 
shipyard,  are  adversely  affected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  im- 
necessarlly  so. 

There  is  no  controversy  about  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  revenues  from  New  England 
taxpayers  have  exceeded  Federal  expenditures 
In  the  region  for  many  years.  While  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot,  and  should  not,  be  bound  to 
balance  Its  expenditures  with  its  revenues  In 
every  region  of  the  country,  we  nevertheless 
feel  that  New  England's  share  in  developing 
backvrard  areas  at  the  country  has  been  dis- 
proportionately larger.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  of  Boston,  reports  in  Its  Monthly  Re- 
view of  August  1950.  that  the  Treastiry 
transfers  from  New  England  during  the 
period  1929-49  was  $11,518,700,000,  or  better 
than  half  a  billion  of  dollars  each  year. 
I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  the  Uon's  share 
of  these  fimds  comes  from  the  taxpayers  of 
Massachusetts,  which  Is  primarily  why  each 
of  these  people  has  such  a  vital  Interest  in 
maintaining  the  Boston  naval  shipyard  at.  or 
above.  Its  present  level.  The  defense  pro- 
gram is  one  method  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  bring  expenditures  Into  bal- 
ance with  Its  receipts  from  Mi>ssachusetts. 

If  full  employment  existed  in  Massachu- 
setts today  and  there  was  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectancy that  it  was  to  continue,  the  validity 
of  this  argument  would  be  quesUonable.  birt 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  areas 
of  Massachusetts  have  been  declared  critical 
unemployment  centers.  I  believe  we  are  on 
firm  ground. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  so  accurately 
predicted  in  1950.  "Unless  the  tax  structure 
is  revised  or  the  volume  and  distribution  of 
Federal  expenditures  modified.  New  England 
nms  the  risk  of  future  embarrassment." 
The  tax  structure  has  ziot  been  revised,  the 
volume  and  distribution  of  funds  has  not 
been  modified,  and  the  prediction  has  come 
true.  New  England  Is  most  certainly 
"embarrassed. " 

One  more  quotation  frc»n  the  bank's  re- 
view is  probably  in  order;  •••  •  •  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  In  various  areas 
outside  of  New  England  are  paid  for,  in  part, 
by  New  England  funds,  possibly  without 
even  an  intangible  advantage.  An  example 
of  this  would  be  the  construction  of  a  steam 
power  plant  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity at  New  Johnsonville,  Tenn.  In  fact,  it 
could  be  argued  that  an  expendltxire  of  this 
kind,  by  bringing  about  lower  power  coats. 
woiUd  be  one  more  minor  stimulus  to  fur- 
ther migration  of  indxistry  from  New  Eng- 
land." We  do  not  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  discontinue  the  development 
of  power;  we  are.  however,  exposed  to  any 
program  designed  to  use  New  England's 
money  to  cripple  the  New  England  economy. 

Our  proposal  Is  simple:  We  recommend 
that  the  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
congressional  delegation  organize  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  New  England. 
The  drain  of  funds  from  the  region  must  be 
halted  until  such  time  as  the  region  is  once 
again  in  a  position  to  make  such  contribu- 
tions. The  billions  which  we  have  already 
contributed  to  the  Federal  Government  must, 
in  some  measure,  be  returned  until  the  re- 
gion is  able  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  sections  of  the  coimtry.  And  we 
know  of  no  program  that  can  more  quickly 
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and  effectively  rejuvenate  New  Bngland  than 
to  take  advantage  of  our  huge  reserve  of 
skilled  manpower  by  enlarging  the  defense 
effort  in  the  area.  New  England  should  not 
be  faced  with  cuts  in  defense  spending  as 
we  now  are;  rather,  an  increasing  amount 
of  Federal  work  should  be  sent  hwe  until 
we  have  been  revitalized.  Our  hope  Is  that 
you  gentlemen  will  agree  vrith  \u  to  the 
extent  of  actively  working  toward  this  end. 
Tou  may  rest  assured  that  the  people  ot 
New  Bngland  will  appreciate  such  an  effort. 

Statxmznt  of  Ma.  Chaslks  C.  O'Donnkll 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  you 
have  been  acquainted  here  with  the  threat 
to  dismember  the  production  shops  and 
ship  repair  work  of  the  Boston  naval  ship- 
yard. I  will  dwell  briefly  on  yet  another 
phase  of  this  large  industrial  establishment 
that  is  also  slated  for  extinction,  namely  the 
public  worlcs  facilitlaa  of  the  Boston  naval 
shipyard. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  multi- 
million-dollar Investment  in  such  facilities 
as  power  plants,  buildings,  mAehlnery,  piers, 
docks,  railways,  etc. 

This  system  has  been  developed  over  the 
past  many  years,  the  maintenance,  repair, 
and  alteration  of  ^ame  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  highly  skilled  mechanics  of  the  public 
works  department  ot  tha  Boston  naval  ship- 
yard. 

To  keep  this  many-phased  facility  In 
proper  balance  requires  the  know-how  of 
many  specialists  with  years  of  training  in 
the  upkeep  and  improvement  ot  this  facility. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  electric  power 
developed  at  the  Boc  ton  Naval  Shipyard  has 
been  used  aiul  available  in  emergencies  to 
all  of  New  England.  Portable  power  has 
been  delivered  to  disaster  areas  as  far  as 
the  State  of  Maine.  The  central  power  plant 
within  the  shipyard  can  in  emergency  sup- 
plement the  service  of  Metropolitan  Boston 
In  event  of  power  failure  to  the  private  power 
producing  plants  in  tha  area.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  such  a  valuable  property  m\ist  be 
subjected  to  the  greatest  of  security  meas- 
ures. Special  security  screening  is  used  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  insure  that  only 
employees  considered  as  good  security  rlslts 
be  allowed  access  to  any  pu-t  of  this  vital 
power  distribution  system.  It  has  been 
realized  that  such  a  system,  like  a  chain  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link — mechani- 
cal or  human. 

Recent  Department  of  Defense  directives 
make  It  mandatory  for  the  Navy  Department 
to  solicit  private  contract  work  for  all  altera- 
tions and  Improvements  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  public  works  department.  The 
danger  of  Interruption  of  service  to  the  var« 
lous  components  and  the  possible  Irrepara- 
ble damage  that  could  be  done  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  new  policy  should  not 
be  underestimated.  The  use  of  outside  con- 
tractors who  cannot  be  expected  to  com- 
prehend the  delicate  balance  between  the 
varioiis  facilities,  such  as  electric  power  sys- 
tems, steam  generating  plants,  compressed 
air  units,  hot  water  developments,  etc..  will 
seriously  affect  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
entire  plant.  The  possibility  of  information 
leaks  or  direct  sabotage  to  this  vital  power- 
producing  installation  should  be  a  matter  of 
prime  consideration  to  all  that  are  en- 
tnisted  with  the  welfare  of  the  commimlty 
and  security  of  the  Nation. 

We  therefore  request  you  gentlemen  to 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  prevent  a 
condition  whereby  loyal,  capable,  and  effi- 
cient shipyard  mechanics  of  the  public 
worlu  department  of  the  Boston  naval  ship- 
yard will  be  replaced  by  mechanics  of  private 
Industry  who  possess  a  loyalty  at  unknown 
degree  and  an  experience  which  is  not 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  shipyard  al- 
teration and  improvement  work  projects. 


Sodal  Secuity  for  Lawyers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  BUCHiaAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  the  following 
resolution  of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan: 

Whereas  all  bar  associations  should  be  in- 
terested in,  and  encourage,  remedial  legisla- 
tion providing  needed  economic  benefits  to 
all  the  American  people  and  to  American 
lawjrers;   and 

Whereas  authoritative  studies  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Administration,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
have  pointed  to  the  need  for  extending  cov- 
erage of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  to 
the  120,000  self-employed  lawyers  and  to 
other  self-employed  persons  In  the  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  in  recognition  of  this  need  Con- 
gress has  amended  the  Federal  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  include  almost  all  categories  of 
self-employed  persons,  except  certain  profes- 
sions, including  self-employed  lawyers;  and 

Whereas  numerovis  recent  polls  and  reso- 
lutions passed  reflect  a  desire  for  coverage 
under  the  Federal  Social  Sec\u-ity  Act  by  self- 
employed  professional  persons  and  associa- 
tions,  including  lawyers;  and 

Whereas  the  retirement,'  survivorship,  and 
life-insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  available  to  45  million  Ameri- 
cans are  available  at  costs  much  below  pri- 
vate annuity  and  insurance  rates  for  compa- 
rable protection:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jlesolt?ed,  That  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan, 
in  annual  meeting  assen  bled,  support  the 
extension  of  coverage  of  ti;e  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  to  self-employed  lawyers  <rf  the 
Nation. 

Quick  Hearittf  on  Ton-lBcrea$e  Issae 
Affectuf  CamdeB-PkibdelpUa  Bridg« 
If  Mandatory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Mzw  jaasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
serious  sitiiation  has  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  delay  in  deciding  whether  the 
proposed  increased  tolls  for  the  Camden- 
Philadelphia  Bridge  are  reasonable  and 
just  In  order  that  ttiere  may  be  a  full 
understanding  of  the  circumstances  that 
create  this  situation  I  wish  first  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  corre- 
spondence that  has  passed  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  myself. 

The  following  letter  dated  Jime  5, 
1953.  and  received  June  8,  1953,  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Robert  T.  Stevens,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army: 

DIPAKTKXMT  or  THX  AXirT, 

Washinffton.  D.  C,  June  S.  1953. 
Hon.  Cbablks  A.  Wolvkktow, 
House  of  Representativea. 
DxAX  Ma.  WoLvxaroN :  Please  permit  me  to 
make  further  reference  to  vour  commimloa- 


tiOBs  of  May  19  and  20  regarding  the  tolls 
on  the  Philadelphia-Camden  Bridge.  As  I 
Indicated  to  you  in  my  acknowledgment 
letter  of  May  22,  I  wanted  to  look  Into  this 
matter  very  carefully  and  weigh  aU  factors 
involved  to  insure  that  the  action  taken  in 
tills  particular  Instance  was  proper. 

I  now  understand  that  a  q[>eclal  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Assembly  by  a  resolution  passed  on  May  20 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  hold  hearings 
concerning  the  proposed  toll  increase  and  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  assembly  on  or  about 
June  16.  Accordingly,  and  while  I  have 
evaluated  the  many  factors  submitted  to 
date  concerning  the  raising  of  the  tolls  on 
this  bridge,  I  feel  that  a  final  decision  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  holding  a  pubUc 
hearing  should  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
the  State  assembly  has  had  an  (^portunity 
to  look  into  this  entire  plctxire. 

I  have  very  carefully  considered  the  In- 
formation you  so  ably  presented  in  your  pre- 
vious correspondence,  and  in  my  final  de- 
cision I  assure  you  I  will  endeavor  not  only 
to  live  up  to  the  Intent  of  section  603  of 
the  General  Bridge  Aot  of  1946  but  also  the 
spirit  of  the  statute. 

Tour  moat  sincere  and  deep  personal  In- 
terest in  this  matter  Is  appreciated  and  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  I  will  most  care- 
fully evaluate  the  entire  situation  to  Inswe 
that  the  deciaion  I  reach  wlU  be  both  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  concerned. 

With  highest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Ronrr  T.  Stevxnb. 
Stcretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  dated 
June  8.  1953.  in  reply  to  the  aforesaid 
letter,  was  addressed  by  me  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army: 


CoNcaas  or  tbx  Unitxd  Stai 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  9,  1953. 
Hon.  ROBSST  T.  Snvnra. 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBA*  MS.  SacasTAiT :  This  is  to  aclcnowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  fi.  advising 
me  that  while  jrou  "have  evaluated  the 
many  factors  submitted  to  date  concerning 
the  raising  of  the  tolls,"  yet,  you  "feel  that 
a  final  decision  regarding  the  possibility  of 
holding  a  public  hearing  should  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  State  assembly  has  had 
an  <^portxmIty  to  look  into  this  entire  pic- 
ture." 

I  wish  in  answer  thereto  to  respectfully 
submit  to  you  my  (pinion  that  by  with- 
holding action  and  awaiting  consideration 
by  the  State  assembly  that  you  are  thereby 
Jeopardizing  the  public  inter^  to  an  extent 
that  could  prove  disastrous.  I  am  definitely 
of  this  opinion  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  port  authority  has  sold  bonds 
In  the  amount  of  $100  mUIion  that  are  to 
be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  on  Thursday. 
June  11,  1953.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
important  that  I  should  Inform  you  that 
I  am  advised  that  the  bonds  were  sold  upon 
the  representation  that  the  increased  rate 
of  toll  would  be  put  into  effect  Jime  21. 
and  that  said  bonds  contain  a  covenant 
that  such  rate  of  toll  will  continue  and  not 
be  changed  before  1957,  and  then  only  upon 
the  happening  of  certain  contingent  events 
that  have  no  relationship  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  determine 
whether  the   tolls  are  reasonable   and   Just. 

Second.  The  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  has 
conducted  Its  hearing  and  made  public  an 
Intention  to  report  to  the  assembly  when 
it  reconvenes  (now  being  In  adjournment) 
on  June  22,  1953. 

Tou  win  note  that  as  a  result  of  this 
decision  there  wUl  be  no  official  report  until 
aftw  the  toU  rates  have   gone  Into  effect 
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fltt  JwM  ai.  UBlew  stopped  by  iw  Mttcn 
pnat  UMr«to. 

nilrd.  If  jcnx  wltblK>ld  action  untU  attar 
June  22.  the  date  ta  tbe  reoonvenlnc  of 
tbe  Mew  Jeney  Legislature,  ttaen  tbe  ttA- 
lowlnc  erenta  will  bare  happened:  (1)  tbe 
bonds  will  have  been  dellrered  to  the  pur- 
ebaaer.  and  (2)  the  tolls  will  have  been  In- 
creased. This  will  raise  a  most  serious  Issue, 
namelj.  In  view  of  the  repreeentatlon  made 
by  the  port  authority,  iinchallenged  by  you. 
the  Increased  rates  become  a  part  of  tbe 
eonslderatlon  of  tbe  bonds,  and  the  cove- 
nant by  the  port  authority  not  to  change 
tbe  toUa  tmtll  1867.  becomes  effective.  All 
of  tbla  without  yoxir  consent  or  finding  that 
tbt  tolls  to  be  charged  are  reasonable  and 
Juat. 

Thia  situation  raises  a  serious  queatkm 
whether  considered  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public,  tbe  bond  purchasers,  or 
tbe  port  auth(»-lty. 

As  to  the  public  It  Is  serious  If  your  failure 
to  act.  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  you 
have  as  to  the  Intention  of  the  port  author- 
ity, and,  you  did  not  act,  that  then  because 
of  silence  It  Is  held  that  tbe  port  authority 
and  the  bond  purchasers  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume there  was  no  obJecUon  upon  yotir  part. 
and.  therefore  the  Increased  rates  became 
•Aectlve. 

As  to  tbe  bondhfdders  It  becomes  likewise 
■erlous  If,  after  tbe  representations  made  by 
the  port  authority  and  the  purchase  made 
upon  such  conditions,  it  should  then  be  held 
by  you  that  you  are  not  bound  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Tport  authority,  as  to  the 
rate  of  toll  to  be  charged,  and.  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  In  you  It  Is  your  deci- 
sion that  tbe  tolls  are  not  reasonable  and 
Just.  Under  such  circumstances  would  It 
not  be  a  default  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  bonds  and  thereby  enable  the  pur- 
chasers to  have  a  right  of  action  against  the 
port  authority? 

As  to  tbe  port  authority  there  Is  created 
a  meet  serious  situation  with  respect  to  its 
future  liability  to  tbe  purchasers  on  tbe 
basis  of  the  promises  previously  made. 

It  Is  therefore,  respectfully  submitted  that 
this  state  of  imcertainty  can  and  should  be 
zeeolved  In  either  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  Recognition,  by  you  that  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  determining  whether  the 
toIlB  are  reasonable  and  Just  is  lodged  solely 
and  entirely  In  you,  and.  In  no  one  else,  not 
even  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  or  Penn- 
sylvania or  both.  Your  responsibility  Is  the 
ree\ilt  at  congressional  authority  and  exists 
regardless  of  State  action.  Therefore,  a  de- 
cision by  you  before  Thursday,  June  11,  1953, 
as  to  whether  tbe  propoeed  Increase  Is  rea- 
sonable and  juat.  I  assume  In  view  of  the 
statement  contained  in  your  letter  that  you 
have  evaluated  the  many  factors  submitted 
to  date  concerning  the  raising  of  the  tolls  on 
this  bridge,  that  you  are  probably  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  decision.  In  any  event  It  is 
dllBcult  to  understand  how,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  either  reasonable  or  appro- 
priate that  a  final  decision  regarding  the 
possibility  of  holding  a  public  hearing  should 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  State  assembly 
has  bad  an  opportunity  to  look  Into  this 
entire  picture. 

2.  However,  if  such  continues  to  be  your 
desire,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances 
that  I  have  enumerated  herein  showing  the 
extent  to  which  time  is  of  the  essence,  and, 
requiring  action  before  June  11,  1953,  then, 
the  serious  consequences  I  have  enumerated 
might  be  avoided  by  you  notifying  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority,  and,  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  bonds  that  you  have  not  made 
a  decision  as  to  whether  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  tolls  is  reasonable  and  Just,  and. 
that  pending  such  decision  the  bonds  should 
not  be  Issued  or  delivered  If  they  or  the 
prospectus  contain  either  directly.  Indirectly, 
or  by  Inference  the  rate  of  toll  that  will  be 
charged  or.  when  or  under   what  elrcum- 


Btan  ;ea  such  toUs  aoay  be  cbarged.  but  that 
sucb  Issuance  and  dellveran^;e  should  be 
wlthtield  xuitil  you  have  made  a  decision 
with  resprrt  to  the  tolls  that  may  be  charged. 

If  this  alternative  action  is  adopted,  then, 
may  I  again  emphasise  tbe  Importance  and 
nece  nity  of  your  glvtaog  immediate  notice  to 
the  above-mentioned  parties  prior  to  the 
lasuiJice  and  delivery  of  such  bonds  by  the 
port  authority.  I  have  suggested  Immediate 
notice  to  preclude  the  poaalbllity  of  the 
bon<[s  being  Issued  and  delivered  prior  to 
Jun(  I  11,  1953,  which  is  tbe  presently  publi- 
cize* I  date  for  such. 

W^th  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Most  respectfully. 

Cbabus  a.  WoLvxrcoir. 

lir.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  above 
con  espondence  It  is  also  appropriate  to 
Inclide  the  following  editorial  in  the 
June  g,  1953.  Issue  of  the  Courier-Post 
new  spaper  of  Camden.  N.  J.,  that  clearly 
and  forcibly  sets  forth  the  Importance  of 
hat  ng  a  hearing  and  decision  by  the 
Sec  "etary  of  the  Army  without  delay. 
It  leads  as  follows: 

<  luicx  Hx&xixo  OM  Toll  Imcsxasb  Is 
Mandatokt 

Otngrcseman  Woi.varroK  announces  he  Is 
red<ubllng  his  efforts  to  have  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Stevens  caU  a  public  hearing  at 
onc(!  on  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority's 
pro]  loeed  Increase  of  Camden  Bridge  tolls. 

U  iless  Stevens  acts  quickly,  tbe  higher 
tolL  may  be  put  in  effect  within  a  matter 
of  c  ays.  Tbe  authority  plans  to  accept  de- 
Uvc  7  of  tbe  $100  million  bond  Issue  it  has 
floa  ,ed  for  its  new  $90  million  bridge  at 
Olo  leester  City  on  Thursday. 

Tie  new  toU  rates  are  scheduled,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority's  present  plan,  to  be 
put  in  effect  within  10  days  of  the  bond  de- 
llve  7,  which  would  probably  mean  June  20. 

S  evens,  who  has  the  power  to  refuse  ap- 
proi'al  of  the  higher  tolls,  has  been  urged 
to  t  withhold  his  O.  K.  pending  a  pubUc  hear- 
ing at  which  tbe  case  against  them  can  be 
pret  ented.  Woctcbtoii  now  asks  him  to  call 
the  bearing  before  Thursday,  or  if  that  Is  Im- 
prai  itlcal  to  direct  the  port  authority  not  to 
acc(  pt  delivery  of  the  bonds  until  the  hear- 
ing can  be  held  and  its  outcome  determined. 

T  w  Courler-Pcet  agrees  with  Wolvxston 
thai  this  Is  the  only  fair  course  for  Stevens 
to  lake,  so  the  argument  against  the  toll 
Inci  ease  can  be  properly  presented,  and  urges 
thai  the  Army  Secretary  use  his  power  to 
wit]  ibold  Inunedlate  imposition  of  tbe  boost 
in  1  he  way  Wolvibton  suggests. 

A  lother  powerful  voice  asking  for  the  pub- 
lie  learlng  and  urging  Stevens  to  withhold 
his  approval  of  the  toll  increase  untU  it  is 
hek  has  been  raised.  It  is  that  of  former 
Unl  «d  States  Senator  DavM  Balrd,  JT. 

B  lird  also  crlticlaes  the  port  authority  for 
hav  ng  "allowed  itself  to  be  forced  into  a 
noE  sompetitlve  bidding  by  bankers"  on  the 
$10(  million  bond  issue  the  authority  has 
floa  »d  for  the  new  $90  million  bridge  at 
Glo  icester  City. 

"]  "rivate  enterprise  has  been  Justly  criti- 
cise 1  when  it  has  eliminated  competition." 
sayt  Balrd  in  a  letter  to  Stevens  luging  the 
puti  lie  hearing  on  the  toll  increase. 

"'  liere  Is  no  doubt  that  the  bridge  elimi- 
nated ferry  competition  completely,  so  we 
hav  t,  at  tbe  preeent  time,  only  one  vehicular 
way  to  go  to  the  heart  of  Philadelphia  from 
Can  iden." 

IKhlle  Balrd  says  he  has  "never  believed 
tha  this  bridge  should  be  free  of  tolls,"  as 
mai  ly  others  do,  he  continues,  "I  am  Just  as 
mu<  h  of  the  belief  that  the  toll  should  not 
be  excessive,  thereby  allowing  the  Delaware 
Rlviir  Port  Authority  to  exploit  this  very 
vail  able  asset." 

T  le  proposed  5-oent  Increase  In  the  pres- 
ent autcHDobUe  toll  on  Camden  Bridge,  he 
sari .  "Is  an  unnecessary  cost  to  workers  in 


tbe  (nttas  of  Camden  and  Philadelphia  who 
bave  to  traverse  the  bridge  every  day  to  go 
to  their  places  of  employment,  and  is  an  un- 
warranted additional  cost  to  business. 

"Than  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  tolls  to  be 
raised  prior  to  tbe  opening  of  the  new  l»-ldge 
between  Gloucester  and  PhUadclphia.  •  •  • 
I  believe  you  should  grant  a  bearing  to  tbe 
citizens  of  our  area  who  are  protesting  this 
raise  before  you  make  a  final  decision.  May 
I  reepectfully  say  It  is  your  duty  to  be  fully 
informed  before  there  is  a  final  decision." 

Pew  men  can  speak  with  greater  authority 
on  the  subjects  Balrd  brings  up  In  his  letter 
to  Stevens  than  the  former  Senator  and 
long-time  Republican  leader  of  Camden 
County. 

Balrd  himself  Is  a  former  member  of  the 
old  Delaware  River  Joint  Commission,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  port  authority,  and 
therefore.  Is  thoroughly  conversant  with  Its 
operations,  financial  and  otherwise.  He  Is 
conceded  to  be  the  one  individual  who  more 
than  any  other  was  responsible  for  the  legis- 
lation that  permitted  construction  of  the 
high-speed  line  on  Camden  Bridge.  He  now 
is  president  of  a  leading  insurance  brokerage 
firm. 

His  opinion  that  tbe  toll  Increase  is  un- 
necessary thus  carries  much  more  weight 
than  it  might  coming  from  another  man 
less  familiar  with  finance  and  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  port  authority. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  his  criticism  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  bond  Issue  for  the 
new  bridge  was  floated,  with  only  a  single 
bid  on  this  huge  offering  of  securities. 

Likewise,  the  same  can  be  said  for  bis  im- 
plied criticism  of  the  high-handed  and  auto- 
cratic manner  the  port  authority  has 
adopted  in  its  operations.  As  Balrd  says, 
private  monopolies  merit  valid  criticism 
when  they  stifle  competition  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  to  bleed  the  public. 
Bern  Is  a  case  where  a  public  enterprise  has 
stifled  and  eliminated  private  competition 
and  Is  taking  advantage  of  its  position  to 
Impose  unnecessary  and  excessive  rates  on 
the  public  for  the  use  of  its  facilities,  which 
Is  something  still  more  culpable. 

Balrd  has  spoken  out  voluntarily  fi-om  tbe 
background  of  bis  exceptional  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  against  what  be 
believes  is  an  Imposition  on  the  public.  He 
is  in  an  xuitisually  good  position  to  Judge 
correctly  about  that. 

It  is  good  to  see  a  man  of  Balrd's  caliber 
coming  out  so  strongly  on  behalf  of  the 
public  In  this  controversy.  Secretary  Stevens 
is  dutybound  to  give  the  most  earnest  con- 
sideration to  his  request  for  an  early  public 
bearing  on  the  toll  Increase,  reinforced  as  it 
la  by  the  arguments  Balrd  gives  and  tbe 
many  others  that  have  previously  been  pre- 
sented to  Stevens — and  to  suspend  the  in- 
crease In  the  meantime. 


RepreseatatiTe  Grosser  New  House  Dean 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANCELL 

ov  oaxooir 
IN  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
our  esteemed  colleague  the  gentleiban 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  CrosserI  has  attained 
a  new  landmark  in  his  outstanding  ca- 
reer which  makes  him  the  new  dean  of 
the  House.  As  part  of  these  remarks  I 
am  including  a  timely  item  from  the 
News  Notebook  by  Peter  Edscm  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  News  entitled 
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"Representative    Csossn    New    House 
Dean,"  as  follows: 
BxpsxsxxrrATTvx  Cxosses  Nsw  Housx  Dbak 

The  new  dean  of  tbe  House  of  Bepreeenta«i 
tives.  in  point  of  age.  is  Representative  Boa- 
EST  Cbossxb,  Cleveland  Democrat,  who  cele- 
brated bis  79tb  birthday  June  7.  Bepre- 
sentatlve  Csossm  was  bom  in  Boljtawn, 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  and  was  brought  to 
America  as  a  boy  by  his  Immigrant  parents. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  railroad 
retirement  plan  legislation.  This  is  his  19tb 
term  in  Congress. 

Two  other  Democrats.  8am  Ratbuxn,  of 
Texas,  and  Cakl  Vikson,  of  Georgia,  have 
served  21  terms  in  Congress  and  so  are  senior 
to  Representative  Caossis  in  point  of  serv- 
ice, though  they  are  younger.  Representa- 
tive CsossEK  became  senior  Congressman  on 
the  death  of  Representative  Merlin  Hull,  of 
Wlsccnisin,  who  was  S2.  Bunna--up  Is  now 
Representative  Bxknt  Sfkncx,  of  Kentucky, 
who  is  6  months  younger  than  Representa- 
tive CsoasxB. 

Seven  years  senior  to  Representative 
Cxossxa,  on  the  Senate  side.  Is  bachelor 
Senator  THSoooas  nuNCis  Obkxn,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island.  At  86.  Senator  Gxcxn  is 
probably  the  oldest  man  on  active  service  In 
Oovernment.  Senator  GassM  has  to  run  for 
reelection  next  year.  If  be  makes  it  and 
lives  out  his  term  he  will  become  the  oldest 
Congreasnum  In  American  history.  Ttie  rec- 
ord was  set  by  the  late  Senator  Jiutln  Mor- 
rill, of  Vermont,  who  died  in  1893  at  88. 
When  Senator  Oaxxi*  was  asked  if  he  was  try- 
ing to  beat  this  record,  be  ducked  with  tbe 
comment.  "That  Is  something  I  never  discuss 
with  anyone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
even  discuss  that  with  tbe  Lord." 


Nadear  Sdeace  Group  Vmcet  Ite  Opin- 
ioBs  Coacoroiif  the  Necessity  for  a 
Brood  lotellectaal  AtUck  oo  Atomic 
Problems 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PBXKSTLVAinA 

Df  TBK  HOUSB  OP  BEPRESBNTATIVJBS 
Tuesdaw.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Ml.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  clear  for  some  time  that  modifica- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
will  be  necessary  to  permit  a  wida  attack 
toy  industry  on  the  problems  of  atomic 
power. 

In  anticipation  of  the  proposed  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  before  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  a  group  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers whose  experience  covers  both  the 
field  of  electronics  and  atomic  energy 
met  and  drew  up  statement  of  views. 
This  group  consisted  of  the  following: 
William  Breazeale,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Lloyd  Devore,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Syracuse;  Truman  S.  Gray, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Keith  Henney,  electronics;  J.  B.  H.  Ku- 
per,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory; 
Urner  LiddeU  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.; 
Jerome  D.  Limtz.  nucleonics;  M.  A. 
Schultz.  atomic  power  division.  Westing- 
house  Manufacturing  Corp.;  L.  V.  Berk- 
ner,  chairman.  Associated  Universities. 

The  statement  represents  the  opinions 
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of  the  members  of  the  group,  acting  as 
Individuals,  and  does  not  necessarily  co- 
incide with  those  of  the  organizations 
with  which  they  are  a«wyiRtf^, 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  the  views 
expressed.  I  am  inserting  them  in  the 
CONCKXssicmAL  Rxcoto  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
Opikions  or  Mrmisss  ov  a  Nttclbab  Scoiccs 
Group  o»  thx  Aromc  Kmacr  Act  or  1M8 

Section  1  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
states  that  "the  utilization  of  atomli;  energy 
•  •  •  shaU  be  directed  toward  Impioving 
the  public  welfare,  increasing  the  standards 
of  Uvlng.  strengthening  free  competlUon." 

We  believe  this  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  tbe  objectives  of  our  woi^  In  atomic 
energy.  We  further  believe  that  these  ob- 
jectives can  be  met  only  by  the  broadeat 
possible  intellectual  attack  on  atomic  prob- 
lems, and  that  no  man  Is  wise  enough  to 
visualise  all  the  advantages  to  mankind 
which  might  come  out  of  such  a  mass  attack. 

Since  1046,  when  the  act  was  written, 
vast  changes  have  taken  place  in  tbe  field 
of  atomic  energy,  not  only  in  aectmiulated 
technical  knowledge,  but  in  our  thinking 
as  to  tbe  best  ways  of  putting  this  knowl- 
edge to  work  to  carry  out  the  alms  of  the 
1946  act.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  solving  the  nxunerous  evolving  prob- 
lems of  atomic  energy  is  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lems of  atomic  power  on  a  wide  front.  This 
type  of  attack  is  necessary  because  the  prob- 
lems involved  are  broad,  encompassing  all  of 
the  presently  practiced  divisions  of  seienos 
and  engineering. 

To  solve  the  problems  of  atomic  power 
most  economically  In  terms  of  money,  brains, 
and  time,  we  believe  that  many  more  scien- 
tists and  engineers  must  be  able  to  work  on 
these  problems  than  can  now  do  so.  Al- 
though the  Atomic  Energy  Act  written  7 
years  ago  and  as  amended  is  a  remarkably 
useful  document,  even  in  light  of  our  present 
knowledge  and  philosophy,  certain  modifica- 
tions are  needed  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  attack  the  problem  of  atomic  power 
and  hasten  the  day  when  this  new  form  of 
power,  with  the  byproducts  of  power  re- 
search, will  become  xtseful   to  mankind. 

The  modifications  Involve  (1)  the  present 
prohibition  of  the  private  ownership  of  fis- 
sionable materials  and  facilities  for  their 
production,  (2)  the  present  patent  provisions, 
and  (3)  the  present  security  and  clearance 
rules.  The  specific  modifications  recom- 
mended below  are  aimed  at  fostering  broad 
participation  without  endangering  the  na- 
tional security. 

1.  owMsasKiP  OP  nasioMABiA  uxnaSMte  and 
PBODUcnoM  raciUTiBs 

Tbe  Atomic  &iergy  Act  of  1946  explicitly 
prohibits  the  Commission  from  distributing 
to  an  individual  or  organisation  sufficient 
fissionable  material  to  construct  a  bomb  or 
other  military  weapon.  A  practicable  power- 
producing  reactor  is  no  more  a  military  weap- 
on tlian  is  a  diesel  engine,  yet  the  above 
prohibition  prevents  tbe  construction  of  sucb 
a  reactor. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  also  prohibits  the 
private  ownership  of  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  matertaL  The  uti- 
lization of  uranium  in  a  power  reactor  wlU 
generally  produce  new  fissionable  material 
but  not  necessarily  in  sucb  a  form  as  to  be 
readily  usable  in  the  construction  of  a  bomb 
or  other  military  weapon.  Nevertheleea, 
under  tbe  terms  of  the  act  a  power  reactor 
must  be  considered  a  facility  for  producing 
Itasionable  materiaL 

Tbe  restrictions  should  be  relaxed  to  allow 
tbe  development  of  nonmilitary  power  re- 
actors. In  our  opinion  this  step  means  that 
private  enterprise  be  permitted  to  own  or 
possess  sufficient  fissionable  material  to  de- 


velop faculties  or  a  nonmilitary  nature, 
under  Oovernment  licensing,  safety  and 
sseurity  provisions,  and  to  opcmte  and  own 
SQCb  f  adUties. 

S.  PATCMT  PSOVISIONa 

The  patent  system  has  been  a  significant 
factor  in  tbe  growth  of  our  scientific  and 
industrial  strength.  This  system  baa  en- 
eouraged  individuals  and  oompcmles  to  take 
chances  and  has  resulted  in  fostering  our 
tremendous  technological  advances. 

The  atomic  patent  field  Is  basloaUy  no  dlf  • 
fo'ent  from  any  other  patent  field  where 
Government  Interest  Is  Involved.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  sound  reason  for  a  difference 
In  treatment,  even  admitting  that  this  field 
is  peculiarly  weighted  with  the  pubUc  inter- 
est. Many  other  fields  are  equally  affected 
by  the  public  interest,  and.  like  them,  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  would  be  adequately 
protected  by  existing  national  defense  and 
security  procedures.  For  example,  existing 
security  regulations  prevent  any  patent  from 
Issuing  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
when  the  patent  is.  In  the  opinion  of  tbe 
Oovernment,  detrimental  to  our  national  se- 
curity. Section  n  of  the  act  dealing  wltb 
patents  appears  to  go  further  than  necessary 
to  protect  national  security  in  that  ta-oad 
powws  which  tend  to  dlscoxuage  private  en- 
terprise are  conferred  on  the  Commission. 
Tlierefore,  we  consider  that  the  patent  sec- 
tion of  the  act  and  the  policies  developed 
imder  it  should  be  revised  so  that  the  patents 
in  tbe  atomic  energy  field  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  patents  in  other  fields  in 
which  the  Government  is  Interested. 

We  are  agreed  that  in  certain  atomic  areas 
tbe  national  defense  aspects  are  paramount. 
We  are  further  agreed  that  the  following 
I^illoaopby  of  atomic  patent  operation  wlU 
both  protect  the  national  interest  and  en- 
courage wide  industrial  participation: 

(a)  Any  discovery  in  the  at<»nic  energy 
field  useful  solely  or  primarily  for  mUltary 
applications  should  continue  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Government,  with  suitable  compen- 
sation made  to  the  discoverer. 

(b)  Where  the  Government  contracts  for 
tbe  development  or  production  of  nuclear 
devices,  the  same  patent  rights  as  would  be 
granted  in  other  military  fields  should  be 
granted  to  the  contractor.  Where  the  con- 
tractor makes  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  progrees  in  the  atomic  field  by  invest- 
ing his  know-bow  or  rooney,  he  should  re- 
ceive patent  rights  in  tbe  work  be  is  accom- 
plishing. 

(c)  Since  it  is  la  tbe  national  interest  to 
encourage  technological  progrees  to  tbe  great- 
est possible  extent,  private  enterprise  should 
be  allowed  full  patent  rights  in  fields  only 
incidental  to  the  military  application  of 
atomic  energy.  That  Is,  all  privately  financed 
discoveries  relating  to  power  production,  or 
to  other  nonmllitcu-y  leasee  of  atomic  energy 
utilization,  should  be  treated  as  any  other 
discovery  under  our  existing  patent  system 
and  should  be  the  property  of  the  discoverer. 
wltb  appropriate  ItoeBse  to  the  GovermenW 

s.  s«i;usiTi  aws  ctxAaAircES 
Based  on  our  experience  with  mUltary  and 
AEC  security  practices,  we  believe  that  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
with  respect  to  security  and  clearances  would 
be  a  serious,  if  not  fatal,  drawback  to  the 
economical  development  of  atomic  power  by 
private  enterprise.  Those  portions  of  the 
atomic  energy  program  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  electronics  engineers  fall  partly 
in  the  unclassified  fields  and  partly  In  the 
category  of  "restricted  data."  Hence  we  have 
become  nM>re  conscious  of  security  barriers, 
and  the  expense  and  duplication  of  effort 
they  entaU,  than  have  some  of  our  colleagues 
v^Mse  work  is  entirely  behind  the  fence. 

Many  of  us  have  had  experience  In  classi- 
fied work  for  other  agencies  of  the  Oovern- 
ment and  so  are  able  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  tbe  mmtary  and  ABC  systems.    For 
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example,  in  setting  up  the  new  eaXegorf  o( 
•teetrlcted  data"  requiring  a  special  form  of 
clearance,  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Act  haa  in  •Stct 
set  up  a  whole  new  system  of  claaslfleatkm. 
Although  the  terms  "top  secret."  "secret"  and 
"confidential**  are  used  with  substantially 
the  same  meaning  as  in  military  practice.  If 
any  matter  (such  as  all  power  reactor  infor- 
mation) falls  In  the  "restricted  data"  cate- 
gorj,  access  to  it  requires  so-called  "Q"  dear- 
anee.  requiring  an  investigation*  about  as 
thorough  and  ptdnstaking  as  that  for  mili- 
tary "top  secret."  Therefore,  the  natural 
tendency  to  play  safe  and  overclassify  an 
item  is  strongly  encoiu^ged.  The  system  has 
what  might  be  termed  an  Inflationary  effect 
on  elaasiflcatlons. 

Overclaeslflcatlon  Is  definitely  harmful  to 
national  security  as  it  tends  to  cheapen  those 
Items  which  really  are  of  such  importance 
as  to  merit  "top  secret"  or  "secret"  rating. 
In  addition.  It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  estimate 
the  huge  cost  to  the  Nation  of  overclaasifl- 
catlon,  in  terms  of  duplication  of  effort  and 
the  waste  of  trained  manpower,  where  dis- 
semination of  information  Is  impeded. 

Present-day  clearance  procedures  for  ac- 
cess to  "restricted  data"  are  very  expensive 
and  long  drawn  out.  They  constitute  a  se- 
vere handicap  to  recruiting  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel  for  work  in  the  atomic 
energy  field,  and  limit  the  opportunity  to 
make  technical  oontrlbutlona  to  rtiatively 
few  individuals. 

We  believe  that  two  new  security  oblectives 
are  necessary.  Plrst,  the  number  of  people 
having  access  to  weapons  Information  should 
be  kept  to  the  minimum  necessary  for  the 
problem,  whereas  the  number  of  skilled  tech- 
nical people  having  access  to  less  critical 
data  should  be  widely  expanded.  This  implies 
a  more  fiexlble  system  with  various  grades 
of  clearance,  since  the  clearance  now  used 
by  the  Commission  where  access  to  only  the 
least  sensitive  data  Is  required  Is  the  same 
as  that  required  for  weapons  data.  Second, 
the  cost  in  time  and  money  of  security  and 
clearance  procedures  should  be  greatly  re- 
duced for  those  cases  not  requiring  access  to 
the  most  sensitive  data.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  act  be  amended  along  the  fol> 
lowing  lines: 

(a)  That  the  definition,  section  10  (b)  (1), 
<a  "restricted  data"  be  amended  to  include 
only  "all  data  concerning  the  manufacture 
or  utilization  ot  atomic  weapons,"  and  ex- 
elude  "production  of  fissionable  material,  or 
the  use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  pro- 
duction of  power."  This  ctiange  wo\ild  en- 
able the  Commlsrton  to  Institute  simpler 
clearance  procedures  for  access  to  the  small 
amount  of  information  In  the  power  reactor 
field  that  miut  remain  classified  to  some 
degree. 

(b)  Purely  weapons  Information  should 
remain  as  "restricted  data"  and  require  spe- 
cial clearances  for  the  personnel  working  in 
this  field  as  at  present. 

(e)  Reactor,  source  and  fissionable  mate- 
rial information  which  cannot  be  completely 
declassified  should  be  treated  like  other  clas- 
sified military  information  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing to  a  minimum  the  delays  and  expense 
of  clearance  for  access. 

(d)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  mod- 
ification of  the  terminology  used  In  refer- 
ring to  classified  data  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  agen- 
cies. The  term  "restricted  data"  still  causes 
some  confusion  with  the  military  dassiflca- 
tion  "restricted."  the  lowest  of  the  military 
grades. 

We  firmly  believe  that  atomic  power  with 
all  its  potentialities  will  be  one  of  the  main 
solutions  of  the  world's  Insatiable  appetite 
for  energy.  It  can  mean  enormous  techno- 
logical advances  to  the  nation  which  attacks 
atomic  power  problems  with  wide  scope.  Im- 
agination, and  daring.  With  these  beliefs  in 
mind,  we  respectfully  Invite  your  attention 
to  the  recommendations  presented  herein. 
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"tHE  HOUSS  OF  REPREBENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  9, 195i 

McQREOOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
Senatc  Resolution  34  of  the  100th 
Assembly  of  the  Ohio  Senate, 
resolution  speaks  for  itself  and.  in 
words,  expresses  conditions  exist- 
some  of  the  industries  not  only 
State  but  in  other  areas  of  this 


count  7 

We  must  make  a  definite  choice  be- 
tween American  workers,  including  all 
segm<  nts  of  our  society,  and  the  workers 
of  foeign  countries  as  to  whether  or 
not  1  le  are  going  to  allow  products 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries  to 
take  from  the  American  people  their 
means  of  livelihood. 

It  ieems  to  the  writer  that  it  is  very 
unf al :  that  we  are  taxing  the  American 
people  and  sending  the  money  to  for- 
eign countries,  as  well  as  equipment, 
then  I  allowing  the  products  of  that  money 
and  (iquipment  to  be  brought  into  this 
coun  ry  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  good  American  people. 

We  cannot  continue.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
compete  with  low-wage  areas  of  the 
worlq  and  maintain  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 
.  Thfc 
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resolution  follows: 
"Senate  Resolution  34 


"Reso  lution  requesting  Members  of  Congress 
froi  a  the  State  of  Ohio  to  Investigate  the 
bar  n  being  done  to  the  glass,  pottery,  and 
alll  Kl  industries  by  foreign  imports  and 
urg  ng  the  Federal  Government  to  limit 
the  le  Imports 
W  lereas  the  livelihood  of  many  workers 
wlthl  1  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
being  threatened  due  to  the  loes  of  glass, 
potte:  7.  and  allied  industries;  and 

import  competition  from  low- 

ireas  of  the  world  is  a  constant  menace 

continued  employment  of  thousands 

in  the  glass,  pottery,  and  other 

Industries;   and 

American  wage  standards  have 
maintained  and  strengthened  by  na- 
mlnlmxmi-wage    legislation,    supple- 
in  many  States  by  minimum-wage 
4f  their  own,  and  these  laws  have  tended 
out  sweatshop  working  conditions: 


wc  rkers 


W  lereas 


wise 
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our  national  obligations  have 
unheard  of  heights  during  time  of 
and  require  the  maintenance  of  high 
natlo^ial  Income  to  avoid  Insolvency;  and 

!as  the  far-reaching  duty  and  tariff 

reductions  that  liave  taken  place  during  the 

17  years  under  the  trade-agreements 

have  exposed  the  glass,  pottery,  and 

allied   industries  to  impoverishment 

of  employment:  and 

'Wtiereas  such  impoverishment  will  under- 

the  living  standards  and  the  employ- 

of  many  workers  within  the  borders  of 

of  Ohio:  Therefore  be  it 

RAsolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State 

of  Oqio  go  on  record  in  favor  of  fairer  tariff 

for  the  glass  and  pottery  Industry 

to  keep  foreign  competitors  from 

their  wares  at  subcompetitive  prices 

country,  and  that  Members  of  Con- 


gress from  the  state  of  CXilo  call  for  a  Federal 
investigation  of  the  present  situation,  and 
demand  that  the  Department  of  State  cause 
a  limitation  of  these  imports  until  such  time 
as  the  condition  of  their  production  and 
the  wages  paid  in  plants  where  glassware, 
pottery  and  aUied  products  are  made  are  im- 
proved and  more  nearly  equal  American 
standards  of  wages  and  working  conditions." 
I,  Thomas  E.  Bateman,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Senate 
Resolution  34.  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Senate 
May  27,  106S. 

Thomas  ■.  BtmuM, 

Clerk  of  th4  Senate. 
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Monday.  June  8,  195S 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
mission having  been  granted.  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  a 
copy  of  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  Hon. 
Kenneth  W.  Simmons,  chairman  of  the 
east  Texas  defense  area  and  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Avinger,  Tex.,  which  is  in 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Texas 
I  represent.  In  this  letter  he  reports  his 
findings  on  low-rent  public  housing  in 
that  area,  which  is  comparable  to  many 
other  areas  of  the  United  States.  \ 

Mr.  Simmons'  report  shows  so  clearly 
the  great  benefits  derived  from  low-rent 
housing  units  and  brings  out  the  real 
need  of  more  such  units  that  I  know 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  information  he  has  fur- 
nished the  President,  and  will  doubtless 
get  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
they  voted  to  make  it  possible  for  these 
units  to  be  constructed,  thereby  improv- 
ing living  conditions  of  many  families 
living  In  adverse  circumstances  In  most 
cases  not  due  to  any  fault  of  their  own. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

AviMcxB,  Tkz.,  May  28, 1953. 

Hon.   DWIOHT  D.   ElSZNHOWZB. 

President  of  the  United  States, 

White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Paxsmorr:  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  House  and  Senate  will  meet  some- 
time in  the  near  future  to  decide  on  the 
proposed  35,000  units  of  low-rent  public 
housing. 

As  mayor  of  Avinger,  Tex.,  and  chairman 
of  the  east  Texas  defense  area,  I  have  per- 
sonally investigated  the  low-rent  housing 
projects  located  in  Avinger,  Jefferson, 
Daingerfield.  Pittsburg,  and  Gilmer,  Tex.  I 
did  not  make  a  political  Inspection  tour.  I 
have  visited  these  projects  over  the  past  year 
of  actual  operation.  I  talked  with  tenants, 
studied  their  case  history  and  background, 
their  previous  living  quarters,  their  individ- 
ual problems.  Job  occupations,  dependents, 
and  general  circimutances  of  their  individ- 
ual hardships.  I  have  worked  with  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  and  local 
housing  authority  in  an  effort  to  learn  the 
needs  of  individual  famUies  living  in  ad- 
verse circumstances  due  to  no  fault  of  their 
own,  and  In  an  equal  effort  to  learn  of  the 
results  being  attained  by  poor  people  living 
in  these  units.    I  would  like  to  report  my 

flnrtingy- 
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^  1.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  people  In  our 
east  Texas  area  who  qualify  for  low-rent 
houses  come  from  dilapidated  and  sub- 
standard houses.  I  found  that  90  percent 
of  these  famUies  are  living  in  shacks  with- 
out toilet  facilities,  without  running  water 
and  are  using  wood,  coal,  and  oU  in  place 
of  natural  gas;  even  where  the  facilities  are 
avaUable. 

2.  I  was  determined  to  learn  the  reasons 
for  these  adverse  and  unsanitary  conditions. 
As  a  whole,  these  families  could  not  afford 
anything  better.  I  found  widowed  mothers 
with  dependent  children  and  $75  a  month 
^  living  expenBes.  I  found  lathers  and  moth- 
ers with  large  numbers  of  dep>endents  earn- 
ing meager  low-Income  wages.  I  found  de- 
pendent old  people  trying  to  live  on  small 
pensions  and  disabled  veterans  with  fami- 
lies living  on  part-time  low-Income  wages. 

8.  The  need  for  low-rent  Income  housing 
became  unquestionably  necessary  and  urgent 
in  my  mind. 

4.  I  then  followed  fanUUes  through  the 
changeover  period  into  their  new  low-rent 
housing  homes.  Here  the  environment  was 
changed  100  percent.  1  saw  modem  apart- 
ments with  gas,  lights,  water,  and  sewerage. 
I  saw  electric  refrigerators,  gas  ranges,  inside 
bathrooms  with  tub,  showers,  lavatory,  and 
running  water.  I  saw  central  heating  sys- 
tems. I  saw  clean  lawns  with  grass,  fiowers, 
and  shrubs.  I  saw  modem  playgrounds 
^  with  swings,  seesaws,  merry-go-rounds  and 
other  healthful  training  equipment.  Most 
Important  of  all.  I  saw  tragedy  converted  in- 
to happiness.  I  saw  mothers  and  children 
working  and  playing  with  a  smile  and  a  new 
hope.  I  even  saw  children  attending  Sunday 
school  for  the  first  time,  full  of  laughter, 
proxid,  and  happy. 

6.  I  saw  tenants  learning  to  live  with  one 
another,  paying  their  rent  and  learning 
something  about  citizenship  and  responsi- 
bility. I  saw  new  hope  unequal  to  anything 
I  have  seen  m  my  life  except  when  I  was 
liberated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

I  spent  this  time  because  I  am  serving 
people  and  I  want  to  see  firsthand  the  true 
answer  to  low-rent-public  housing.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  because  I  know  it  Is  truly 
a  worthwhile  investment  in  the  progressive 
growth  of  this  great  country.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  program.  I  am  representing  only 
a  few  thousand  people,  but  If  you  had  seen 
what  I  have  told  you.  there  would  be  no 
doubt  in  your  mind. 

Since  you  honorable  gentlemen  are  so  ex- 
tremely busy  I  took  the  liberty  to  do  some 
investigating  for  all  of  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

KZWNXTH  W.  SlMMOMS, 

Chairman,  East  Texas  Defense  Area. 


Broadcast  by  Hon.  Kike  HaBtfield,  of 
Montana,  oo  Yoatli  Wants  To  Kmw 
Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBS  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  17,  1953,  I  had  the  honor 
to  appear  and  participate  in  the  radio 
and  television  program  Youth  Wants  To 
Know.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  transcript  of  that  particular  program 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Youth  Wamtb  To  Know,  Sukoat,  Mat  17, 
1953 

Post  Ttxtt-Acat.  Does  the  release  of  Oatls 
from  Czechoslovakia  mean  a  change  of  policy 
behind  the  Iron  Ciirtain? 

Sbcomd  Tekn-Acb.  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  Winston  Chiu-chill's  proposal  for 
a  Big  Three  power  meeting? 

Thdid  Txxn-Agke.  How  long  will  Maleakor 
last  as  a  new  leader  of  Soviet  Russia? 

ANNOXTNcza.  These  are  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions young  America  is  asking  today.  What 
are  the  answers?  Youth  wants  to  know. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  presents 
Youth  Wants  to  Know,  a  program  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  the  future  of  America 
rests  with  the  young  people  of  our  Nation. 
Today,  Theodore  Granlk,  the  founder  and 
moderator  of  Youth  Wants  to  Know,  has 
asked  Frank  Blair  to  be  guest  moderator. 
Here  now  is  ISr.  Blair. 

Mr.  BI.AQI.  Today's  Issue  of  This  Week 
magazine  bontains  the  fourth  and  final  ar- 
ticle in  a  series  highlighting  new  problems 
in  the  growing  crisis  In  our  American  way 
of  life.  The  article  today  is  by  reporter 
Howard  Whitman.  He  states  that  American 
prestige  has  never  been  lower  throughout  the 
world,  although  we  have  spent  some  (40 
billion  to  aid  friendly  nations.  Today 
Youth  Wants  to  Know  is  happy  to  have  as 
Its  guest  a  member  at  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Mikx  Mans- 
nzLO,  Democrat,  of  Montana.  Senator 
MANsnzLo  has  a  distinguished  background 
in  foreign  affairs.  At  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  In  Paris  he  debated  against  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Vlshlnsky,  and  the  United 
Nations  defeated  resoundingly  a  Soviet  reso- 
lution denouncing  the  American  Mutual 
Security  Program. 

Senator  Manstield  also  has  had  an  unusual 
military  career.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
at  the  age  of  14,  and  later  became  a  veteran 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army.  Now, 
Senator,  our  teenagers  brought  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  national  public  relations 
division  of  the  American  Legion  have  many 
questions  to  ask  you,  particularly  about  the 
article  in  This  Week  magazine  and  other 
foreign  policy  questions.  Are  you  ready. 
Senator? 

Senator  MANsriELD.  I  am. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  will  take  our  first  question. 

FSank  King.  Senator  MANsnxLD,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  release  of  William  Oatis 
from  Czechoslovakia  means  a  change  of  pol- 
icy behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Senator  Mamstiku).  Frank.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  I  Imagine  that  the  release  of  Oatls 
is  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  com- 
munications between  the  American  State 
Department  and  the  Czech  Ctovernment,  as 
well  as,  the  Czech's  say,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Oatls  herself.  I  dare  say  that  in  a  few  days 
something  will  come  out  to  indicate  J\ut 
what  the  quid  pro  quo  has  been  and  what 
we  are  giving  in  the  way  of  concessions  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  for  the  release 
of  BlU  Oatls. 

CHAai.xs  CuPFLES.  Senator  Mansfield,  Is  the 
proposed  Joint  army  for  European  defense 
dead  or  merely  dormant? 

Senator  Manstixu).  I  think  that  the  pro- 
posed army  for  European  defense,  known  as 
the  European  Defense  Community  or  the 
ISX.  is  dormant.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
the  German  upper  house,  the  Bundesrat.  on 
yesterday  ratified  that,  although  in  that 
coiintry  I  understand  the  socialists  are  going 
to  take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
final  adjudication.  I  think  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  European  Defense  Army  Is.  of 
course,  to  bring  Indirectly  into  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  the  Germans, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  if  they  keep  on 
haggling  over  this  EDC  too  much  longer, 
that  we  ought  to  cut  the  Gordlan  knot  and 
try  to  bring  Germany  Into  the  North  Atlantic 
Tteaty  directly  and  thereby  acccnnpUsh  the 
same  purpose. 


Basbash  XdES.  Senator  Makswtkld,  I  would 
like  to  know  Is  NATO  accomplishing  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established? 

Senator  MANsraLD.  I  think  NATO  Is  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  for  which  it  is  es- 
tablished, and  I  am  delighted  that  Oenernl 
Bldgway  has  retxu'ned  to  the  country  today 
and  wiU  be  aMe  to  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  very  shortly  on  Just  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  year. 
NATO  was  set  up,  as  you  know,  originally 
among  12  western  nations,  and  lately  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  been  added.  Under  that 
agreement,  which  is  a  20-year  defense  agree- 
ment. If  any  of  those  countries  is  attacked, 
every  other  country  will  go  to  Its  assistance. 
I  think  that  the  goal  of  50  divisions,  while 
not  as  much  as  the  Lisbon  conference  set  out 
a  year  ago,  nevertheless  is  a  good  beginning 
and  probably  makes  up  in  quality  what  It 
may  lack  in  quantity.  I  think  also  that 
the  NATO  is  a  godsend  for  us,  because  if 
another  war  comes,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  stay  out  of  it,  and  when 
we  arm  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  and 
create  the  North  Atlantic  Army,  we  are  do- 
ing It  not  so  much  jn'imarily  in  their  best 
Interests,  but  in  our  own  self-defense.  So  it 
is  an  American  defense  measure. 

Bakbaka  UNiiEKHn.L.  SenatoT  Mahsfixlo,  do 
you  think  Senator  McCaxtht's  activities  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  damage  our  pres- 
tige? 

Senator  MANsmsLB.  I  certainly  do.  There 
is  only  room  for  one  State  Department  in 
this  country,  and  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  is  supposed  to  have  the  direction 
of  foreign  affairs.  There  is  no  reason,  of 
course,  why  congressional  oonunlttees  should 
not  have  the  right  to  investigate,  and  Mc- 
Cahtbt's  committee  does  have  the  right  to 
investigate  practically  everything  under  the 
Beorganization  Act. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  two  State  De- 
partments, and  I  think  the  President  and 
Secretary  Dulles  and  their  associates  ought 
to  be  given  every  possible  chance  to  cope 
with  and  settle  theee  problems  which  con- 
front this  eoimtry  at  the  present  time.  The 
times  are  too  dangerous  tor  divided  authority. 

Mr.  BLAni.  Would  you  comment  on  Clem- 
ent Attlee's  statement  that  sometimes  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  who  is  the  more  pow- 
erful. Senator  McCastht  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States? 

Senator  Maksfoxs.  Well,  I  think  that  was 
an  unfortunate  statement  by  Mr.  Attlee,  and 
I  think  that  his  outbxirst  and  McCabtht's 
answer  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  Ameri- 
can-British relations.  After  all.  the  Rus- 
sians have  two  objectives  in  mind  as  far  as 
this  country  Is  concerned.  One  is  they  want 
an  economic  depression  at  home,  and  if  they 
get  that,  they  figure  they  have  got  us  on  the 
run.  The  second  is  they  want  to  split  us 
from  our  Western  European  allies,  and  I 
think  that  this  interfamlly  friction  is  do- 
ing no  one  any  good  except  the  Russians. 

Mr.  BLAn.  The  young  lady  on  the  third 
row. 

GiNSBt  Sattwdbs.  Senator  Mansfixu),  how 
do  you  think  the  Russians  feel  toward  Sen- 
ator McCarthy?  Do  you  think  they  approve 
of  his  tactics? 

Senator  Mansfoeu).  I  do  not  read  the  Dally 
Worker,  the  New  Masses.  Pravda,  or  Isvestia, 
and  I  could  not  answer  the  question. 

Thoicas  WnxoucHBT.  Senator  MAwarwLD. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  policy  of  oontaliunent  in 
Europe  and  Asia? 

SenatcH-  Makstikld.  TOm.  I  think  that 
President  Truman  is  to  be  commended  for 
laying  down  a  good,  sound,  strong  foreign 
policy.  You  can  call  it  containment  or 
whatever  you  want,  but,  nevertheless,  that 
policy  has  been  the  means  by  which  the 
Russians  have  been  stopped.  When  you  add 
up  the  Greek-Turkey  plan,  the  Mar^aU 
plan,  the  MSA  and  all  of  the  other  things 
which  came  Into  existence  under  President 
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Traman's  administration.  I  think  yoia  will 
cotae  to  the  conclusion.  If  not  today,  then  In 
the  yean  to  come  when  historians  write 
down  the  facts  of  life  as  they  existed  In  the 
IMO's  and  early  1950's.  that  Truman  In  the 
fCM^lgn  field  has  been  a  great  President  and 
has  been  responsible  In  large  part  for  saving 
the  free  wcwld  from  Russian  aggression.  You 
know,  during  the  last  campaign  we  were 
promised  a  new  and  a  positive  foreign  policy. 
We  have  not  got  a  new  policy  nor  a  policy 
that  la  any  more  positive.  It  Is  a  policy 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Truman  pol- 
icy, and  it  U  a  good  policy  today  J\ut  as  it 
has  been  in  the  years  past. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Do  you  think  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  following  that  policy  because 
they  have  no  new  policy  or  because  they  are 
•tuck  with  the  Truman -Acheson  policy? 

Senator  IfAWsrizLD.  I  would  not  say  they 
are  stuck  with  the  Truman-Acheson  policy 
except  in  part.  I  would  say  that  as  of  now. 
they  have  not  got  a  new  policy.  I  will  say 
that  they  are  very  likely  reexamining  the 
whole  picture  and  will  come  up  with  some- 
thing different  If  something  different  which 
will  work  can  be  foimd. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  In  full  sympathy 
with  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles,  because  I  think  they  have  a  tremen- 
dously difllciilt  Job,  and  I  feel  I  speak  for  the 
Democrats  when  I  say,  also,  that  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  our  country  comes  first 
and  our  party  comes  second.  If  we  lose,  we 
all  lose.  And  that  is  something  we  ought 
to  remember  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Young  lady  on  the  third  row. 
CiAuiwrrB  Scott.  Senator  Makstizu),  I 
would  like  to  know  if  Churchill's  proposal 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Big  Three  is  a  wise 
suggestion  for  the  settlement  of  the  Korean 
armistice? 

Senator  Makstielo.  Well,  Claudette,  I 
personally  think  It  has  merit,  which  seems 
to  go  contrary  to  the  majority  of  press 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  But  I  think 
that  the  people  of  the  world  want  peace 
above  everything  else — ^not  peace  at  any 
price.  Not  peace  on  an  appeasement  basis. 
But  peace  on  a  basts  which  can  give  some 
degree  of  Justice  and  tolerance  to  all  people. 
I  think  with  Churchill  and  with  Pope  Pius 
xn  that  there  may  come  a  time  at  which 
the  leaders  of  the  world  can  sit  down  and 
try  among  themselves  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  them  so  that  the 
little  people  who  comprise  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  be  given  some  hope  in  the  future. 
•'  I  think  we  should  strive  for  peace,  but 
not  on  any  terms,  and  that  we  should  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  knowing  what  we  are  doing 
at  the  time  we  sit  down  at  the  table  to 
disciiss  it. 

Bxn  THATm.  Do  you  think  anything  will 
come  from  the  Korean  truce  talks? 

Senator  MANsnxLo.  Well.  Sue,  all  I  can 
tell  you  is  that  I  hope  something  will  come. 
I  don't  know.  Maybe  I  am  acclimated  to  a 
determined  oiq;>o8itlon  to  the  Soviet  plans 
because  as  far  as  Korea  is  concerned,  to  me 
it  is  not  a  Korean  or  necessarily  a  Chinese 
Commxinist  proposition  only.  It  is  a  Krem- 
lin proposition.  And  I  know  that  our  nego- 
tiators have  a  difficult  time,  but  I  hope,  that 
la  all  I  can  say,  because  I  know  nothing 
of  the  negotiations,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
work  out  an  honorable  agreement  which 
can  in  time,  bring  unity  to  that  country. 

Crarlks  Cdpplxs.  What  is  the  relationship 
between  the  Korean  and  Indochina  prob- 
lems? 

Senator  MANsmLO.  Well,  the  relation- 
ship, as  I  see  it,  is  that  they  are  both  fronts 
In  the  common  war  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. Now,  you  cannot  J\ist  say  Com- 
munist aggression  applies  to  any  one  par- 
ticular area.  It  applies  to  every  part  of 
the  world  on  an  overt  basis,  and  on  a  sub- 
versive basis  as  well,  if  you  bring  the  fifth 
columns  into  consideration.  Aa  far  as  Ko- 
rea is  concerned,  we  are  in  there  because,  if 
we  did  not  go  in.  Korea  would  hav«.  fallen. 
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ihen  In  a  matter  of  4  or  5  months  per- 

the  Russians  or  their  satellites  would 

made  an  aggressive   move  in   another 

Sometime,  somewhere,  they  had 

stood  up  to.    As  far  as  Indochina  is 

,  it  is  perhaps  in  a  certain  sense 

more    important    than    Korea, 

if  Indochina  were  to  fall.  It  would 

that  the  rubber,  the  tin,  and  the  oil 

Indies  and  southeast  Asia  would  fall 

the  bands  of  the  Communists.    It  would 

.  also,  that  a.  politically  speaking,  chain 

would  be  started  by  means  of  which 

east  of  Indochina — Burma,  Thailand. 

,  Pakistan.  Iran,  and  other  countries — 

1  fall  in  rapid  succession,  because  they 

not  got  the  strength  to  hold  up. 

the  French  are  doing  in  Indochina 

on  a  part  of  the  common  vrar 

communism,  and  I  would  like  to  say 

In  that  respect,  insofar  as  our  aid  to 

Is    concerned,    the    French    are 

more  in  the  defense  of  that  area 

they  have  received  from  us  in  Europe 

under  the  Marshall  plan  or  the  mutual 

ty  assistance  agreement. 

Do   you   think    that   the   United 

should  aid  the  Nationalists  on  For- 

so  as  to  relieve  the  strain  on  Korea  and 

by  their  attacking  the  mainland? 

Mansfixlo.     Well.    I    believe    the 

States   should   render   assistance    to 

China  on  Formosa  in  the  form  of 

material.    I  do  not  think  that  Natonal- 

qhlna's  army  can  be  very  effective  in  les- 

the  strain  in  either  Korea  or  else- 

because  while  the  Chinese  National- 

tmve  something  like  five  to  six  hundred 

troops  on  Formosa,  it  is  my  under- 

that  not  many  of  them  are  battle 

As  I  recall  the  testimony  of  General 

.  who  used  to  be  in  charge  of  the 

^ary  part  of  MSA  last  year,  when  I  was 

House,  he  testified  before  the  House 

Affairs  Comnxlttee  that  at  that  time 

Chinese  Nationalists  had  one  combat- 

dlvlsion,  and  that  with  the  funds  ap- 

for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending 

30,  1953,  he  anticipated  they  would  have 

combat-ready  divisions  at  that  time.    So 

see  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  done 

1  "Ormoaa    to   make    an    effective    fighting 

out  of  that  army.     I  think  that  we 

to  give  them  the  assistance  they  need 

regroup,  but  I  think  every  dime  sent  to 

and  everywhere  else  ought  to  be 

scrutinized  so  we  can  get  the  full 

's  worth  out  of  the  funds  Invested  by 

American  people. 

CoKBiN.  How  do  you  feel.  Senator, 
Red  China  entering  the  U.  N.? 

MANsmxD.  I  am  opposed  to  It. 
.  BLAn.  Do  you  have  any  further  com- 
on  that.  Senator? 

Mansfixu).  I    dont    think    Red 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
After  all,  we  have  always  recog- 
Chiang  and   the  Nationalists,  and  I 
30  reason  why  we  should  change  our  at- 
,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  that 
^ould  allow  Red  China  to  come  in  on  the 
of  a  pistol  pointed  at  our  neck. 
BLAm.  You  don't  go  along  with  the 
proposal  that  we  give  Red  China  a 
as  a  price  for  peace  In  Korea? 
Mamsfielo.  I  do  not. 
King.  Senator  MANsriEU),  I  would 
to  know  whether  you  think  that  Presi- 
Eisenhower's   statement   of   last   week 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
be  consistent,  is  the  Republican  Party 
a  consistent  foreign-policy  stand  now? 
MANsnxLD.  I  think  the  Republi- 
Party's  foreign  policy  is  as  consistent  as 
policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  before 
However,  I  do  not  Uke  to  think  of  Demo- 
and  Republican  foreign  policy.    I  do 
to  think  of  American  foreign  policy,  be- 
as  I  have  said  before,  we  are  Americans 
before  we  are  members  of  parties.    Noth- 
aew,  to  my  knowledge,  has  come  up  in  the 
of  foreign  policy  except  the  withdrawal 
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of  the  Serenth  Fleet  from  the  Straits  of  Tai- 
wan, and  that,  after  all,  was  only  a  paper 
change,  because  there  never  was  much  of  a 
fleet  down  there;  and  contrary  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  in  his  inaugural 
address,  that  fleet  was  not  sent  down  there 
to  protect  the  Commxinists  on  the  mainland. 
It  was  sent  down  there  to  protect  the  Na- 
tionalists on  Formosa,  and  that  fleet  did.  in 
my  opinion,  keep  the  Communists  from  at- 
tacking Formosa:  and  furthermore,  all  the 
time  that  fleet  was  in  operation  down  there 
raids  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  not  only  from  Formosa  but  from 
Quemoy  and  other  Islands  off  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

Mr.  Blaix.  Senator  Mikx  Manstizu),  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Montana,  is  providing  the  answers 
today  that  Youth  Wants  To  Know.  Before 
we  continue  the  questioning,  I  would  like 
Just  a  moment  to  remind  you  that  the  drive 
to  raise  funds  for  cerebral-palsy  victims  is 
now  in  progress.  Your  gift  today  can  help 
palsied  youngsters  to  walk  and  talk  tomor- 
row. So  won't  you  give  to  the  United  Cere- 
bral Palsy  Fund  in  your  community.  Send 
your  donation  In  care  ot  your  local  poet- 
master. 

Now  let's  continue  with  the  questioning. 
Charlxs  Cupi»lx8.  Can  you   offer   any  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  Communists  with- 
drew   their   forces   from    Laos    after    nearly 
achieving  victory? 

Senator  BfANsnxLS.  I  can  make  a  gueae. 
Charles.  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  But  I 
tliink  probably  the  reason  that  they  went 
down  there  was  becaiise  they  knew  that  the 
area  was  defenseless,  the  French  had  very 
few  troops  there,  and  the  Laotians  practi- 
cally none;  but  what  they  did  was  to  go 
down  there  and  show  what  they  could  do, 
and  then  withdraw.  But  what  they  prob- 
ably did,  also,  was  to  leave  behind  segments 
or  islands  for  infiltration  within  the  Laotian 
populatKm.  and  I  think  that  despite  the 
withdrawal  (tf  the  Viet-Minh  forces  from 
Laos,  I  think  that  state  is  still  a  danger  area 
and  should  be  watched  very  carefully,  be- 
cause if  it  is  ever  taken,  then  the  road  Is 
open  to  Thailand,  which  will  be  easy  prey; 
Indochina  would  be  isolated  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  then  danger  would  set  in  for  the 
countries  to  the  eastward,  Burma,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Blais.  Before  taking  our  next  ques- 
tion, let  me  give  you  something  to  think 
about.  In  1947  Senator  MAitsruxo  was  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittee investigating  the  need  for  a  United 
States  information  program  overseas.  As 
you  know,  the  Voice  of  America  is  under 
investigation,  or  has  been,  for  several 
months,  and  perhaps  you  have  some  ques- 
tions along  that  line.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  take  your  question,  Barbara. 

Bakbara  Undebhill.  Senator  MANsnxLD, 
jrou  say  our  country's  prestige  Is  at  its  low- 
est ebb,  and  Jxist  what  can  be  done  about 
it,  and  why  is  it? 

Senator  MANsnxLO.  I  did  not  say  that  our 
country's  prestige  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but 
I  think  the  article  in  the  news  magazine 
referred  to  did  make  that  statement.  Per- 
haps it  Is  lower  than  a  great  many  Americans 
thinks.  It  is  maybe  natural  in  a  certain 
sense.  A  lot  of  these  countries,  especially 
the  western  European  countries,  receiving 
aid  from  us  do  not  like  to  l>e  given  hand- 
outs. A  lot  of  Americans  do  not  like  to 
participate  in  what  they  consider  a  give- 
away program.  So  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  self-respect  on  each  side  to  be  considered, 
and  I  only  hope  that  we  Americans  will 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  common  sense 
and  caution  in  trying  to  understand  the 
needs  of  our  allies  and  their  dependence 
upon  us  and  that  our  allies  in  turn  will 
look  likewise  upon  us  on  the  same  basis 
and  recognize  that  there  Is  a  mutual  de- 
pendence and  that  we  all  Uve  or  we  all 
fall  together. 
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SxTB  Thatbb.  What  are  yo\ir  feelings  on 
the  new  administration's  proposal  to  balance 
the  budget  dtiring  the  coming  year  by  de- 
fense cuts? 

Senator  Mawstixlo.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  balance  the  budget  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Sue,  and  I  think  if  they 
think  there  is  a  cheap  and  easy  way  out  as 
far  as  security  is  concerned,  that  they  are 
mistaken.  You  know  that  was  tried  once  be- 
fore when  Louis  Johnson  was  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  we  paid  a  pretty  stiff  price  since 
then  trying  to  become  rearmed.  Many  of  us^ 
have  felt  that  the  minimum  for  security 
would  be  a  143-group  Air  Force.  I  under- 
stand this  new  budget  will  knock  the  Air 
Force  down  to  somewhere  between  110  and 
120  groups.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  great 
debates  of  this  session  of  the  Congress  is 
going  to  be  when  the  defense  appropriations 
come  up.  and  I  certainly  anticipate  that 
there  will  tie  a  hard  fight  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  up  the  defense  ap- 
propriations so  that  we  can  have  the  kind  of 
strength  necessary  to  win. 

The  only  language  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
derstands and  comprehends  is  strength,  and 
we  have  got  to  have  It  If  we  are  going  to 
live. 

HxLXN  Hacrtbn.  Senator  Manstolo.  do 
you  think  that  the  Voice  of  America  has  done 
a  good  Job? 

Senator  Mansitixd.  Well,  I  think  by  and 
large  the  Voice  of  America  has  done  a  good 
Job.  I  wish,  however,  that  It  could  be  taken 
out  of  politics,  that  every  program  that  did 
not  meet  with  some  individual  Senator's 
approval  did  not  bring  criticism  down  upon 
the  whole  agency.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  American  people's  attention 
that  a  good  investigation  of  the  Voice  of 
America  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Fulbbicht  In  the  last  Congress  and  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  HiCKxin.ooPCB.  of  Iowa. 
In  the  present  Congress,  is  doing  a  good  Job. 
They  are  trying  to  And  out  what  the  faults 
of  the  Voice  of  America  are.  and  they  are 
going  to  offer  legislation  to  correct  it,  make 
It  stronger,  make  it  more  effective,  and  make 
It  more  indicative  of  American  and  free-world 
thinking  as  a  whole. 

Barbaka  Lee.  Senator  MAMsmxo,  how  long 
do  you  think  Malenkov  will  last  as  a  new 
leader  of  Soviet  Russia? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  a  very  good 
question,  and  there  again  I  think  that  I  may 
have  an  idea  that  goes  contrary  to  popular 
opinion.  I  do  not  think  Malenkov  will  last 
too  long.  At  the  present  time,  as  you  know, 
there  are  four  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  Malenkov,  the  heir- 
apparent  of  Stalin;  there  is  Berla,  head  of 
the  secret  police  and  the  atomic-energy  proj- 
ect east  of  the  Urals;  there  is  Bulganin,  the 
head  of  the  army;  and  Molotov.  the  foreign 
minister.  For  Molotov  that  is  a  demotion. 
As  far  as  the  army  is  concerned.  In  the  Soviet 
satellite  states  at  least,  and  perhaps  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well.  It  does  not  seem  to 
amount  to  a  great  deal  as  a  political  factor. 
But  the  individual  who  controls  the  courts, 
the  weapons  of  propaganda,  the  atomic  proj- 
ect, and  the  secret  police  is  the  man  to  watch, 
and  I  think  Isefore  too  many  months  have 
passed,  that  this  man  Beria  will  emerge  as 
the  real  head  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
Malenkov,  despite  the  fact  that  he  Is  Stalin's 
heir,  will  go  into  the  background. 

As  a  parallel,  you  will  recall  that  when 
Lenin  died.  Trotsky  was  designated  as  his 
heir,  but  Trotsky  did  not  get  the  Job.  Stalin 
did.  It  is  the  same  parallel  that  may  hold 
true  today. 

GiNGEB  Saitndebs.  Senator  Mansfield,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Directory,  you 
never  attended  high  school,  and  yet  you  have 
received  two  college  degrees  and  later  became 
a  professor.    Can  you  tell  us  how  you  did  it? 

Senator  I^nsfizlo.  Ginger,  I  should  not 
be  talking  about  myseU  on  this  program, 
but  I  will  answer  yoxir  question  because  I 
almost  have  to.    X  left  school  when  I  was  14, 


In  Montana,  and  before  I  lad  finished  t2ie 
eighth  grade,  and  Joined  the  Navy  for  the 
duration  of  the  First  World  War.  I  served 
10  months  and  then  I  went  in  the  Army  and 
then  the  Marine  Corps.  Then  I  went  back 
to  Butte,  the  greatest  town  in  the  world, 
and  got  a  Job  in  the  copper  mines  there.  I 
did  not  like  copper  dxist,  and  copper  water, 
and  heat,  so  I  decided  if  I  was  to  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  as  I  hope  to.  I  had  better  get 
an  education.  So  I  contacted  the  University 
of  Montana  and  School  of  Mines,  and  they 
said,  "Well,  you  cant  enter  the  School  of 
Mines  or  the  university  as  a  regular  student 
because  you  have  not  got  the  necessary  16 
high-school  units." 

I  had  never  been  to  high  school,  and  I 
said,  "What  can  I  do?"  "WeU,  you  can  take 
examinations,"  they  said,  "and  if  you  want 
to  go  ahead  and  enter  as  a  special  student 
at  the  same  time,  we  wiU  let  you  do  it."  So 
what  I  did  was  to  enter  my  first  year  as  a 
special  student,  in  the  School  of  Mines  in 
Butte,  and  I  took  a  few  examinations. 
Thanks  to  my  wife,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Butte  High  School  at  the  time  and  who 
helped  me  and  coached  me  considerably. 
T^en  I  went  to  Missoula,  where  Montana 
University  is  located,  and  in  the  last  quarter 
of  my  senior  year  in  1933  I  was  able  to  take 
my  last  examination  for  my  15  units  and  be- 
come a  regular  student.  That  spring  I  got 
my  degree,  and  that  is  how  it  happened. 

Mr.  Blaix.  Let's  not  have  any  of  you  high- 
school  students  getting  any  Ideas.  Every- 
body could  not  do  that. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  was  lucky. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Senator,  let  me  pose  this  ques- 
tion: You  have  turned  down  appointments 
as  Democratic  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs,  and  also  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.     Why? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Because  I  wanted  to 
be  a  Senator  from  Montana. 

AxTHTnt  CLXABT.  Senator  Mansfield,  X 
would  like  to  know  If  we  will  ever  have  iml- 
versal  military  training? 

Senator  Mansfield.  My  guess  Is  that  at 
the  present  time  it  is  doubtful.  Universal 
mUltary  training  is  a  tough  political  ques- 
tion for  a  lot  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  face.  I  voted  against  UMT 
last  year,  not  because  I  do  not  recognize  the 
need  for  added  defense  of  our  country,  but 
my  position  is  that  I  wlU  vote  for  UMT  if 
at  the  same  time  we  will  pass  a  bill  which 
will  take  in  all  of  the  excess  profits  in  the 
form  of  taxation  because  I  do  not  believe  in 
allowing  the  dollars  to  go  and  taking  the 
boys. 

Tzen-Ageb.  What  do  you  think  of  John 
Foster  Dulles'  proceedings  of  creating  a  revo- 
lution in  Russia? 

Senator  BCansfisld.  Well.  I  thing  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  now  that  he  is  in  the  driver's 
seat,  is  going  to  have  to  revise  some  of  his 
thoughts.  I  think  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  been  misunderstood,  but  that  is  open 
to  question.  However,  he  has  an  extremely 
difficult  Job,  and  John  Foster  Dulles  Is  a  man 
who  should  have  the  best  wishes,  the  hopes, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  American  people  in 
the  difficult  questions  which  confront  him 
and  in  the  difficult  problems  which  he  must 
find  solutions  to. 

I  do  not  know  Just  What  be  Is  going  to 
come  up  with  In  the  months  to  come,  but 
I  do  know  that  he  has  a  tough  Job,  and 
that  so  far  he  has  been  following  fairly 
closely  in  what  has  been  laid  down  by  his 
predecessors. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Senator,  there  have  been  some 
Tague  rumors  that  there  may  be  a  change 
In  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  in  that 
appointment  to  the  Cabinet.  Have  you 
heard  any  such  rumors? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No:  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  Secretary  Dulles  a  chance  to 
prove  himself,  because  he  has  the  toughest 
Job  in  the  country,  outside  of  the  President^. 
Job  Itself. 


Sttx  l^ATEB.  Senator,  you  have  said  that 
there  are  three  alternatives  in  Korea— an 
all-out  war,  to  pull  out  altogether,  or  to 
fight  a  war  of  containment.  Which  of  these 
policies  do  you  prefer? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  If  we  pull  out, 
then  we  turn  Korea  over  to  the  Commu- 
nists. If  we  go  ahead  to  the  Yalu,  it  may 
mean  world  war  III,  and  if  that  happens, 
then  it  means  we  ttecome  involved  on  the 
mainland  of  China,  which  is  where  Stalin 
and  I  am  sure  his  successors  would  like  to 
see  us  involved.  If  that  happens,  we  lose 
Western  Europe.  Of  course,  we  can  win  in 
China  after  a  number  of  years;  but  it  is 
going  to  take  millions  of  men  to  occupy  that 
country.  It  is  going  to  take  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  Treasury.  You  are  going  to  have 
Incipient  revolutions  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land, as  you  would  in  any  other  country, 
and  the  net  result  will  be,  in  my  opinion, 
that  we  will  have  at  home  a  thoroughly  gar- 
risoned, regimented,  regtilated.  and  dicta- 
torial state,  and  we  will  have  here,  because 
of  that,  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  stop 
at  this  moment. 

So.  I  think  that  for  the  time  being,  and 
I  am  not  all-wise,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  to  lots  of  these  questions,  that  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  on  building 
our  own  strength  and  the  strength  of  our 
allies,  and,  if  possible,  try  to  work  out  an 
honorable  solution  in  Korea,  not  to  restore 
a  united  Korea  by  force — because  the  U.  N. 
never  had  that  as  Its  objective  as  I  recall  it — 
but  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea  and  then  to  try 
through  elections  to  bring  about  a  unifica- 
tion of  Korea  as  a  whole. 

Tkenaoeb.  Do  you  think  that  It  would  be 
advantageous  to  lower  the  tariffs  and  there- 
fore balance  our  exports  and  imports? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  that  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  worthy  of  great  consideration, 
and  I  think  something  has  to  be  done  along 
those  lines  If  we  are  ever  going  to  see  the 
day  when  we  can  cut  down  our  aid  pro- 
gram. If  we  do  not  give  these  people  from 
the  outside  countries  some  chance  to  enter 
Into  our  markets,  they  are  going  to  turn 
elsewhere,  which  will  be  to  the  east,  and 
that  it  is  towards  not  only  trade  but  tyranny 
as  well.  So,  it  is  a  delicate  balance  which 
confronts  us.  and  I  hope  that  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  group  in  reexamining 
this  problem  this  coming  year  will  come  up 
with  a  solution  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
Americans  primarily  and  to  our  friends 
abroad,  as  well. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield.  I  wish  we  had  more  time 
for  questions,  but  It  is  time  to  end  today's 
discussion.  We  thank  you.  Senator,  for 
helping  to  provide  the  answers  that  youth 
wants  to  know. 

Senator  Muce  Mansfield,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  has  been  today's  guest. 
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OF 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OF  CALZFOBiriA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Calilomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  notify  this  honorable 
body  that  a  large  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  several  Western  States, 
including  myself,  have  on  this  day  in- 
troduced identical  bills  which  would  es- 
tablish a  3-year  tnse  for  determining 
cotton  Quotas. 
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The  purpose  of  this  legWfctton  is  to 
eliminate  flr>aTM»i^i  disaster  wfalcfa  Is 
likely  to  befall  C^allfomia  and  the  other 
western  States  affected  if  cotton  allot- 
ment reductions  are  put  into  effect  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  law.  The  pres- 
ent statute  requires  the  use  of  production 
figures  from  1947  through  the  present 
year,  exclusive  (rf  1949,  a  practice  which 
will  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  West- 
em  States  when  the  new  quotas  are  im- 
posed. 

As  a  result  of  the  steadily  increasing 
cotton  surplus  which  has  been  built  up 
during  the  past  year  the  plantings  in 
1954  are  expected  to  be  reduced  from 
this  year's  27  million  acres  to  at  least 
21  million  acres  and  some  estimates 
place  the  nationwide  quota  at  as  low  as 
17  V^  million  acres. 

The  smaller  the  national  planting  the 
greater  will  be  the  adverse  ^ect  upon 
the  Western  States. 

To  indicate  how  inordinately  unfair 
will  be  the  new  allotment,  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia is  concerned.  I  produce  these  fig- 
ures: 

A  reduction  In  the  national  quota  to 
17  Mi  million  acres  will  mean  California's 
acreage  would  be  slashed  from  this  year's 
1,400.000  acres  to  696,000— thereby 
halving  the  acreage  which  could  be 
planted  to  cotton. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect 
on  the  eccmomy  of  California  which 
would  result  At  least  $200  million  in 
revenue  would  be  lost  in  our  State.  The 
greatest  portion  of  this  disastrous  re- 
duction would  be  in  the  great  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  three  of  the  coun- 
ties in  that  valley,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing — Kern.  Tulare, 
and  Kings — all  would  suffer  severe  fi- 
nancial setbacks  because  aU  are  among 
the  top  10  cotton  producing  counties  in 
the  United  States. 

The  bills  which  we  have  offered  to 
provide  a  3-year  basis  for  computing 
quotas  would  hold  this  acreage  loss  to 
888.000  acres  under  the  revised  allot- 
ment procedures.  Another  section  of 
the  bill  would  reqviire  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  refrain  from  reducing  the 
cotton  quota  for  any  given  State  below 
25  percent  of  the  previous  year's  plant- 
ings. This  would  allow  California  cot- 
ton men  to  plant  1,055,000  acres  next 
year  and  woiild  help  avert  a  financial 
catastrophe. 

I  would  therefore  xirge  upon  this  hon- 
orable body  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislatioo. 


Fhre  Hmdredth  Aanhrersary  of  die  FaO  of 
CoBstantiBople 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  orKAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSRTATIVS8 

Wednesdav,  June  10,  1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
hereby  include  with  my  remarks  the 
address  made  by  John  C.  Sciranka. 
chairman,  board  of  governors  of  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  Slovak  Freedom,  delivered 


Bam  (lay.  May  31. 1953.  at  the  commemo- 
ratim  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
fan  of  Constantinople  by  the  Imperial 
Byz  inttne  University  held  in  New  York 
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3ope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
read  this  outstanding  message: 

have  gathered  here  to  commemorate 
sooth  anniversary  of  the  fall  of   Con- 
a     great     Christian     bastion, 
by  our  patron,  Bmpercnr  Constantlne 
Great,  whose  memory  we  are  perpetuat- 
and   find  Inspiration  In  his  brave  and 
deeds.     We  are  mindful  today  of  the 
that  Constantlne  the  Oreat  saw  a  flam- 
croas  In  heaven,  beneath  the  sun,  bear- 
the   inscription   "In   hoc   slgno   vlnces" 
this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer).    On 
Following  night,  Christ  himself  appeared 
and  commanded  him  to  take  for  his 
an    imitation    of    the    fiery    cross 
he   had   seen.     Constantlne   himself 
a  Christian   and   established    many 
On    November    26    A.    D.    329,    he 
the  foundations  of  a  new  capital  of  the 
at   Byzantium,   on   the   Bosporus   in 
The  city  of  Byzantltun,  which  had 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Severus, 
rebuilt  by  Constantlne,  and  called  by 
own  name,  now  commemorated  as  Con- 
Highly  favored  by  natvire.  It 
rivaled  Rome.    We  all  know  the  history 
Oolden  Horn  and  the  fall  of  Constantl- 
now  Istanbul, 
will  be   proper  at  this  time  to  recall 
what  Constantinople  gave  and  meant 
the   people   of   my   humble   origin — the 
As   I   have   stated,    Rastlslav,   the 
of  Great  Moravian  Empire,  sought  mis- 
from    Emperor   Michael    of    Con- 
to  Implant  Christianity  among 
[>eopIe.    At  that  time  two  young  philoso- 
llved    In   Constantinople:    Cyril    and 
later   apostles   of   the   Slavs    in 
and   of   the   Slovaks    in   particular, 
were  horn  in  Solun.  principal  city  of 
the  fertile  country  In  the  north- 
plains  of  Greece.    The  dty  is  also  known 
Salonika,  or  Theasalonlca,  which  was  vls- 
by  St.  Paul  on  bis  apostolic  Jotimeys. 
,  the  eldest,  later  known  as  Cyril, 
bom  in  827  A.  D.    His  younger  brother, 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Bulgar- 
Czar  Boris  in  859  to  convert  the  monarch 
(phristlanlty.    The  historians  record  that 
Boris  was  at  that  time  engaged  In  bufld- 
a  palace  for  himself,  expending  time  and 
lavishly.    Methodius  was  an  eminent 
Czar  Boris  requested  him  to  paint 
murals    that    would    impress    His 
Methodius  chose  to  paint  The  Day 
^ast   Judgment,   the   Second   Coming   of 
,  and  the  Horrors  of  HeU.    The  story 
that  the  finished  paintings  so  impressed 
that  he  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the 
church  and  was  baptized  with  his 
court  and  many  people.     (In  passing, 
that  we  could  exhibit  these  paintings 
ihe  present  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  with 
nkagnetlc  results.) 

and  Methodius  brovight  Christianity 
eultiire   to  my  early  Slovak  ancestors 
MS  A.  D..  although  the   first  Christian 
in  Nitra,  Slovakia,  was  built  in  833 
I.  by  ruler  Prlblna.     The  German  mis- 
came  then  to  Slovakia  but  failed 
mission.    Archbishop  Methodlxis  was 
imprisoned   by  the   Germans.     It   re- 
me  that  while  today  we  read  about 
camps  and  salt  mines  where 
ns   of   true  followers   of   Constantlne 
Oreat  lang^ulsh,  history  tells  us  that  the 
Uving    near    the    borders    of    the 
Byzantine  Empire,  wished  to  draw 
closer  to  the  protection  of  Con- 
and  thus  offset  the  Incursions 
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Ihelr  enemies.  They  asked  for  mission- 
to  spread  the  faith  of  Christ  among 
theftr  people.  Cyril  and  Methodius  were  sent 
likeivlse  by  Greek  Emperor  Michael  to  th« 


Khazan  la  the  Crimea  on  the  Black  Sea 
In  sec  A.  D.  Their  Journey  took  them 
through  lands  hallowed  by  two  apostles  of 
Crimea — ^Philip  and  Andrew — who  later  were 
followed  by  Christian  exiles  from  Rome,  sent 
to  Crimea  by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  I  men- 
tion this  because  St.  Clement,  the  foxirth 
Pope  (87-97  A.  D.),  was  one  of  the  2,000 
Christians  condenuied  to  the  Crimean  salt 
mines  by  the  Roman  tyrant,  where  he  per- 
ished.   CyrU  and  Methodius  found  his  relics. 

This  should  sufDce  about  history  In  gen- 
eral. I  shall  touch  briefly  about  what  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  meant  to  my  SIo- 
vaklan  people.  My  dear  friend  and  col-  ' 
league.  Dr.  Franco  Stevek,  recalls  that  the 
defeat  of  Greeks  In  Constantinople  meant 
weary  and  horrorrul  days  for  the  people  of 
Slovakia.  Their  situation  can  be  compared 
to  the  present  conditions  existing  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  For  Instance,  in  a  county  of 
Nitra,  which  gave  to  Slovaks  such  eminent 
leaders  like  Gen.  Milan  R.  Stefanlk,  Prench 
scientist,  astronomer,  aviator,  and  cofounder 
of  first  Czechoslovak  Republic,  who  was  eu- 
logized In  the  United  States  Congress  on 
May  4.  1953,  by  United  States  Senator  Homsb 
Pebctjson,  of  Michigan;  Sgt.  Mate]  Kocak, 
hero  of  World  War  I,  who  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  posthumously; 
Col.  John  Slezak,  recently  appointed  United 
States  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  many,  many  others. 
During  the  invasion  of  Turks  into  Slovakia 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  65  villages— 
like  the  modem  Lidice — were  razed,  and 
32  villages  were  left  without  any  inhabitants. 
The  Internal  commerce  In  the  country  fell 
off  60  percent,  and  12,000  Slovak  captives 
were  carried  away  by  the  Turks.  The  coun- 
try was  plundered.  The  invasion  was  fol- 
lowed  by  famine,  various  diseases,  and  count- 
less  deaths.  The  Janlolarl,  or  Janizaries, 
are  still  remembered  In  horrorful  legends  by 
the  Slovaks. 

And  today,  Ovn  to  Greek-Turkish  alli- 
ance, the  significance  of  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople Is  minimized.  Nevertheless  this 
sooth  anniversary  should  be  a  lesson  to  us 
living  In  the  free  world  that  we  should  not 
trust  the  20th  centiiry  Janizaries.  We  should 
also  remember  what  the  United  Press  re- 
ported on  Sunday,  May  24,  1953,  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  when  a  story  was  released  by 
Representative  Hasold  H.  Vzuhe,  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  and  chairman  of  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  In  connection  with 
the  secret  testimony  of  Col.  Jan  Bukar  from 
the  National  Committee  for  Liberation  of 
Slovakia,  who  testified  that  the  Soviet  peace 
ofienslve  which  is  being  spread  now  Is  aimed 
to  deceive  the  free  world  in  the  West.  The 
41 -year-old  Colonel  Bukar  testified  that  while 
he  attended  the  Frunze  Military  Academy  In 
Moscow  from  1945  to  1947  the  Communist 
leaders  said  that  "we  Russians  must  take 
over  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus  before 
1955.  We  shall  close  In  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  so  we  will  prevent  the  British  and  Amer- 
icans from  having  a  thoroughfare  through 
Suez  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  shall  not 
wait  till  they  strike,  but,  comrades,  officers, 
we  shall  take  over  the  Western  Europe  before 
1955." 

This,  distinguished  knights  and  members, 
is  a  warning  given  to  us  on  this  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves  to  use 
every  effort  to  stop  communism.  Let  xis  re- 
new the  memory  of  that  sign  shown  to  Con- 
stantlne the  Oreat:  "In  hoc  signo  vinces." 

And  while  I'm  making  comparisons,  permit 
me  to  quote  Welles  Hangen  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  80,  1953.  In  his  special 
story  from  Ankara  about  the  500th  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Hangen 
writes:  "The  ensuing  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
1,100-year-old  Byzantine  Empire  and  closed 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  Christian 
emperor's  ships,  thus  contributing   to  tbs 
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eventual  discovery  of  America.  The-  Turk- 
ish victory  also  caused  many  Byzantine 
scholars,  scientists,  and  artists  to  flee  to 
Italy  where  they  played  an  important  part 
In  stimulating  the  Renaissance." 

History  repeats  Itself,  and  today,  after  500 
years,  Soviet  Russia  is  planning  to  block  the 
Mediterranean,  as  testified  by  Colonel  Bukar. 

On  this  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Constantinople.  I  pay  my  humble  tribute 
to  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Eugene  n. 
Lascarls  Comneno,  Sovereign  Master  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  Constantlne  the  Great  and 
of  the  Royal  Slav  Crown  of  the  Wends,  and 
to  his  two  Illustrious  sons,  Theodore  and 
Constantlne.  I  further  pay  tribute  to  the 
Imperial  Phllo  Byzantine  University  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  American  Friends  of 
Slovak  Freedom,  an  organization  founded 
on  the  principles  of  true  Christian  democ- 
racy with  anti-Communist  program. 

At  this  time  I  am  Inspired  by  an  old  By- 
zantine legend  according  to  which  a  huge 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  Will  be  again  erected 
and  dedicated  In  Constantinople.  And  there 
a  Greek  priest  will  finish  the  sacrifice  of 
mass  which  was  stopped  on  that  tragic  day 
of  May  29,  1453,  when  the  cathedral  was  sud- 
denly taken  by  the  Turks.  When  this 
prophecy  is  fulfilled,  the  old  glory  of  Byzan- 
tine, the  greatest  empire  of  medieval  ages, 
will  return  again  to  Its  lost  might  and  splen- 
dor. I  pray  that  this  legend  will  be  fulfilled 
and  become  a  reality. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  renew 
In  the  spirit  of  Constantlne  the  Great,  as  his 
humble,  nonetheless  devoted  although  an 
unworthy  knight,  a  wish  with  a  message  to  all 
Slavonic  peoples :  Let  us  all.  whose  ancestors 
received  their  Christian  phUosophy  from  the 
great  apostles  CyrU  and  Methodiiis,  now 
saints,  erect  in  their  memory  and  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  are  persecuted  or  died  in 
the  manifestation  of  their  faith  against 
communism,  a  huge  monument  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  where  we  and  our  future  genera- 
tions will  gather  at  least  once  a  year  to  be 
inspired  by  their  sacrifices,  and  where  we 
can  be  inspired  to  carry  on  the  crusade  of 
Constantlne  the  Great  under  his  banner, 
"In  hoc  signo  vinces."  for  the  greater  glory 
of  our -most  wonderful  country,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world  in  a  true  Christian  spirit  and  phi- 
losophy.   Thank  you. 


Af ainft  Eadiof  RFC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
executive  council  of  the  St.  Louis  Small 
Business  Council  has  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  opposing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  so  the  views  expressed  by 
this  organization  may  be  known  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  coimcil.  Mr.  Noble  H. 
Hale. 

The  letter  follows: 
St.  Louis  Small  Bxtsikcss  CoUNcn.. 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  June  1, 1953. 
Hon.  Wright  Patmam, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAs  Sir:  The  executive  council  of  the  St. 
Louis   Small  Business   CouncU  has  unani- 


mously passed  a  resolution  opposing  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

We  oppose  its  dissolution  without  provi- 
sions for  continuing  its  major  financing 
functions  through  another  organization, 
either  now  in  existence  or  contemplated. 
Our  group  has  studied  the  problems  of  the 
RFC  and  has  worked  with  It  through  the 
years.  Several  times  in  the  past  we  have 
gone  on  record  as  opposing  its  dissolution. 
Recent  reconsideration  still  leaves  us  con- 
vinced that  with  the  cleanup  of  scandals  al- 
ready accomplished  there  are  no  valid  rea- 
sons i4}parent  for  discontinuing  the  lending 
agency. 

The  records  show  that  with  the  aid  of 
RFC  business  wiis  done  In  the  amount  of 
many  billions  of  dollars — ^resulting  in  bene- 
fits tx>  the  entire  Nation,  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  paid  in  Interest  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  This  Is  one  of  the 
few  agencies  that  Is  not  an  expense  to  the 
Government. 

The  record  also  shows  that  many  a  small 
business  was  helped  by  RFC  when  no  help 
was  or  Is  now  available  through  commercial 
finance  channels — and  those  businesses  are 
prospering  today.  We  know  from  experience 
that  a  look  at  the  record  shows  that  a  9300,- 
000  celling  on  loans  through  the  proposed 
Small  Business  Administration  would  be  an 
entirely  inadequate  amount  in  many  in- 
stances. 

This  council  urges  that  full  consideration 
be  given  to  the  good  that  the  agency  has 
done.  We  feel  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  agency  be  continued.  The  time 
for  its  need  has  not  passed. 

We  ask  what  reasons  you  are  going  to  give 
small  business  for  Its  dissolution?  We  ask 
what  comparative  assistance  you  are  going 
to  provide? 

We  hope  that  our  viewpoint  will  be  given 
full  consideration. 

•  Sincerely  yours, 

N.  H.  Hale.  Secretary. 


the  AdminUtratioB  Is  Doiiif  All  Ri^t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  CALirOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  San  Mateo  Times. 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  on  May  29: 

The  Administration  Is  Doinc  All  Right 

It  takes  St  least  a  year  for  a  new  political 
administration,  under  normal  circumstances, 
to  accumulate  a  record  of  decisions  and 
policies  that  can  be  scanned  by  students  of 
government  interested  in  fair  and  Just  ap- 
praisal of  such  an  administration.  Even 
then  the  perspective  Is  faulty,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  historians  and  current  commen- 
tators differ  widely  In  opinions. 

The  wheels  of  government  are  so  complex 
and  turn  so  slowly  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  forecast  the  end  product  resulting 
from  actions  of  the  simplest  nature.  This 
does  not  stop  self-styled  experts  from  shoot- 
ing predictions  out  of  their  shirt  cuffs,  but 
it  should  serve  to  make  us  wary  of  their 
hair-trigger   declarations. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  been 
In  the  saddle  only  4  months,  and  already  the 
rapid-fire  experts  are  toting  up  what  they 
think  is  the  score  and  getting  some  notably 
rtiMtmiiRT  resiUts.    In  most  cases  it  can  be 


found  that  their  opinions  represent  precon- 
ceived notions  rather  than  any  compUatlon 
of  significant  evidence. 

Thus,  the  consensus  in  RepubUcan  circles 
and  in  the  rebel  segment  of  the  Democrat 
camp  is  that  the  President's  popular  stand- 
ing is  as  high  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  his 
election — perhaps  higher. 

In  the  "deal"  quarters,  both  "fair"  and 
"new,"  the  appraisals  have  been  less  certain, 
but  are  somewhat  regretfully  In  agreement. 
There  have  been  calculated  attempts  to  fol- 
low the  time-honored  policy  of  branding  aU 
Republican  administrations  as  the  tools  of 
the  wealthy,  but  up  to  this  point  these  at- 
tempts have  been  halfhearted  and  uncon- 
vincing for  lack  of  plausible  pretext. 

The  enemy  camp  has  likewise  tried  to  dis- 
parage three  members  of  the  Elsenhower 
Cabinet,  Wilson,  Dulles,  and  Benson,  as  In- 
ept and  Inexpert  In  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment. But  this,  too,  has  fallen  somewhat 
flatly  since  the  memory  of  the  shortcomings 
of  their  predecessors  Is  still  fresh  and  far 
from  fragrant. 

Without  pretense  at  prediction  based  upon 
the  record  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
thus  far,  that  administration  can  be  sum- 
marized as  a  considerable  disappointment  to 
Its  opponents  because  It  has  avoided  being 
over-hasty,  has  been  temperate,  and  moves 
with  the  deliberation  indicating  careful  work 
on  a  long-time  Job. 

If  anyone  chooses  to  draw  augxuies  this 
early  In  the  game,  the  signs  appear  to  be  pro- 
pitious for  a  lasting  Republican  regime. 

These  signs  Include  a  genuine  "honey- 
moon" with  a  Congress  that  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  be  obstreperous,  a  real- 
istic approach  to  the  Korean  problem,  an 
equally  realistic  approach  to  Government 
financing,  and  the  surprising  feat  of  keeping 
dissident  Republican  prima  donnas  in  effec- 
tive harmony. 

It's  far  too  early  to  draw  conclusions,  ex- 
pert or  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  the  present 
picture  is  pleasant  and  promising. 


Toward  Eqval  Rights 
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HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  and 
an  article  by  Arthur  Krock  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  9, 1953 : 

Toward  Equal  Rights 

Although  the  fact  is  not  generally  known, 
citizens  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  at  one  time  considered  capable  of  self- 
government.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  Wash- 
ington had  a  locally  elected  city  council:  133 
years  ago  It  was  given  a  popularly  elected 
mayor;  between  1871  and  1878  It  was  blessed 
with  a  territorial  government  which  Intro- 
duced many  public  Improvements  but  came 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  Congress 
and  was  therefore  abolished.  It  was  during 
this  stage  that  the  Legislative  Assembly,  as 
it  was  called,  passed  and  repassed  an  act 
forbidding  "any  restaurant  keeper  or  pro- 
prietor, any  hotel  keeper  or  proprietor,  pro- 
prietors or  keepers  of  Ice-cream  saloons  or 
places  where  soda  water  is  kept  for  sale,  or 
keepers  of  barbershops  and  bathing  houses" 
to  refuse  sales  or  services  to  "any  respect- 
able, weU-behaved  person,  without  regard  to 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." 
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ThlB  act  was  not  reaflnaed  In  later  eodea; 
nor  was  It  enf  otcmL  The  seat  of  oar  democ- 
racy became,  or  remained,  a  oommtznlty  la 
irtilch  the  rights  of  Mefroes  were  restricted. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  now  heM,  toy  an 
8-to-O  Tote,  and  against  the  rulings  of  lower 
courts,  that  the  old  law  was  and  Is  TalUL 
On  the  face  of  this  decision  persons  refuMng 
serrloe  on  acoovmt  of  race  are  subject  to  fine 
and  to  forfeiture  of  their  license  to  do  busl- 


The  Court  postponed  decision  on 
which  would  compel  It  to  reexamine  segre- 
gation in  schools  and  to  reassert  or  reverse 
the  separate-but-equal  doctrine.  Tester- 
day's  decision  was  of  relatively  minor  con- 
stitutional importance.  Yet  It  ran  In  har- 
mony with  the  noble  words  of  an  old  docu- 
nMnt.  which  says  that  "all  men  •  •  •  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights."  In  time  we  may  In  prac- 
tice as  In  theory  follow  the  precepts  of  1T76. 

A  Vbt  LnCTRD  Dbcisioh  AOAXMSr 
SaBaBOATiox 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washotctok,  June  8. — What  Associate  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  apeaklng  for  an  xmdlvlded  Su- 
preme Court,  held  today  was  In  substance 

1.  The  regulation  of  restanrants  and  an 
licensed  "pubUc  faculties"  (the  JusUce  spe- 
ctOcally  mentioned  community  health 
•ehools.  streets,  and  parks)  Is  within  the 
■cope  of  local  police  powars  delegated  by  a 
qualified  leglalatlve  body;  and  therefore  the 
District  of  Oolxmibla  laws  are  valid  and  en- 
forceable that  forbade  discrlmlnatlom  by 
restairrants  against  applicants  for  service 
iMcauiiw  of  their  race  and  color  (Negroes) . 

a.  These  laws  (of  1873  and  1878).  passed 
by  a  LeglaUtive  Assembly  created  by  Con- 
gress, have  never  been  repealed,  since  only 
Concpresa  ooold  do  that;  and  It  has  never  done 
so. 

In  several  passages  of  his  long  oi^nlon 
Justice  Douglas  left  room  for  the  legal  argu- 
ment that  where  such  discrimination  Is  not 
forbidden  to  the  police  power  by  the  qual- 
ified legislative  body  It  may  be  legaUy  prac- 
ticed with  respect  to  the  type  of  "public  fa- 
cility" he  listed.  And  It  would  seem  to  flow 
logically  from  this — though  drawing  confi- 
dent conclusions  of  the  bearing  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  future  related  Issues  has 
discredited  more  prophets  than  the  weather 
ever  has — that  local  laws  authorizing  the  po- 
lice power  to  enforce  this  kind  of  racial  dis- 
crimination are  as  valid  as  laws  to  the  con- 
trary. But  that  Is  not  what  the  Supreme 
Court  was  dealing  with  today  In  Its  limited 
opinion  on  one  aspect  of  the  brocKl  Issue. 

The  decision  did  not  dispose  of  that  phase 
of  the  Issue  of  racial  segregation,  the  funda- 
mental and  regionally  controversial  one, 
which  concerns  the  "separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine of  the  courts  as  to  public  education. 
Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  against  this 
separation.  Incliidlng  a  case  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  are  to  be  re-argued  next  fall. 
Hence  it  will  be  months  before  the  tribiinal 
will  rule  whethor.  In  Plessf  v.  Ferguson  and 
other  cases,  it  decided  that  public  school  and 
certain  other  racial  segregation  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional discrimination  if  the  separate  fa- 
cilities are  "equal";  or,  if  it  did,  whether  this 
decision  Is  to  be  overruled.  But  to  those 
citizens  who  have  been  combating  racial  seg- 
regation in  all  public  forms  Justice  Douglas* 
decision  will  doubtless  be  hailed  as  another 
step  toward  their  goal.  And  lU  application 
to  a  fixed  social  custom  In  the  Capital  of  tha 
Nation  will  probably  take  on  for  them  a 
psychological  value  beyond  tta  tmmedlata 
bearing  c«i  the  broad  lasue. 

BASKS    or    THX    DBCISIOir 

The  bases  of  the  Douglas  opinion  were 
largely  technical.  Counsel  for  a  reetaxirant 
chain  which  denied  service  to  a  Negro  claimed 
that  (A)  only  Congress,  and  not  the  short- 
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leglslatiTe  asnmbiy  of  the  dstilct.  bad 
lower  to  make  the  law*  of  1873  and  1873; 
(B)  Congress  had  repealed  them  anyhow 
1878  codification  of  the  District  laws, 
position  was  generally  sustained  by  a 
divided  circuit  court  of  appeals  which  the 
Court  unanimously  reversed  today. 
Douglas  held  that  Congress  legally 
to  this  Legislative  Assembly,  as  It 
to  the  lawmaking  bodies  of  Territories, 
power  to  make  local  regulations  on  all 
rightfully  within  its  warrant,  sub- 
however,  to  the  authority  of  Congress 
^ancel  or  modify  such  regulations.  In 
after  decision."  he  said,  the  Su- 
Court  has  upheld  similar  delegations 
local  police  powers  by  the  States  so 
as  they  do  not  violate  the  State  or  the 
Constitution.  And,  so  far  as  the 
latt4r  document  is  concerned,  he  expressed 
<  oubt  that  It  authorizes  a  legislature  to 
prol  iblt,  through  police  powers,  a  racial  dis- 
In  the  use  of  "public  facilities." 
the  Instant  case,  he  concluded.  Congress 
leglslatxire  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
Congress  delegated  regulatory  police 
etc..  to  the  transient  Legislative  As- 
the  assembly  p«M8ed  the  regulations 
racial  discrimination  in  District  res- 
,  Ice-cream  parlors,  and  bathhouses; 
has  never  exercised  its  imdoubted 
to  repeal  these  regulations;  they  did 
vanish  because  they  are  not  found  in  the 
recc  dlflcation  of  the  District  laws;  years  of 
polliw  failure  to  enforce  them  did  not  make 
thei  D  disappear;  therefore,  they  remain  valid 
anq  are  enf<n^ceable. 

POUnCB  AMD  BOICS  WIM 

ik  noted  above.  Justice  Douglas  confined 
hln  self  carefully  to  the  Inunedlate  Issues,  ex- 
cep  to  hold  that  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
pasi  i  a  law  again  granting  home  rule  to  the 
Dls'  rtct  of  Columbia  "would  seem  to  be  as 
grei  ,t  as  Its  authority  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
Ter 'Itorles."  There  is  a  strong  movement 
her  >  for  a  law  providing  for  an  elected  city 
cou  icll,  with  a  president  appointed  by  the 
Wh  te  Hoxise,  to  legislate  on  local  matters, 
sub  ect  to  congressional  amendment  or  re- 
pea  of  Its  acts.  One  basis  of  strong  opposl- 
tloi  to  this  In  the  District  and  in  Congress 
is  tie  existence  of  a  large  Negro  population 
(33  percent  or  more  of  the  total).  The  argu- 
ment is  that  Negroes,  voting  en  bloc  while 
the  white  residents  divide,  will  fill  the  prin- 
clpi  1  offices  and  rule  the  PMeral  area. 

pjlttlcally,  the  Douglas  decision  for  a 
uninlmous  Supreme  Court  Is  a  victory  for 
boti  the  Truman  and  the  Kisenhower  ad- 
mli  istrations.  President  Truman's  law  of- 
fice -s  sought  the  reversal  of  the  court  of  ap- 
pea  a  that  was  made  today.  President  Elsen- 
ho\  er,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
end  orsed  District  home  rule  and  the  end  of 
raci  si  segregation  here,  and  Justice  Douglas 
que  ted  his  words  In  this  opinion. 

I  is  the  most  recent  in  a  series  of  Supreme 
Coi  rt  decisions  that  have  narrowed  the  legal 
are4  of  racial  segregation  in  the  United  States. 


kmfnimmak  of  Sodal  Secorily  Ad 
EXTENSION  OF  REIiARKS 

Of 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 


OV  VXW  TC 

Z}f  THS  HOU8S  GF  REPRESEafTA'IlVSB 

Wednesday,  June  10. 19S3 

ikr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
ioK  lus  consent,  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
he  RxcoK»  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
coKstituent  relating  to  the  need  for 
amending  and  correcting  the  many  In- 
eqx  itles  and  injustices  of  our  Social  Se- 


curity Act.  As  I  have  already  stated  in  a 
speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
oa  May  25: 

For  our  times.  It  (Social  Becortty  Act)  la 
unrealistic,  outmoded,  and  too  frequently 
discriminatory. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  what  this 
man  back  home  has  to  say  about  our 
social-security  law: 

BaoifX,  N.  T..  June  2, 1953. 
Congreesman  Path,  A.  Fnvo, 
Houae  Office  BuUding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAi  Oowoasaaif  AN :  As  this  Is  a  time  ot 
Government  reforms,  you  might  consider  a 
reform  of  the  Social  Secvuity  Act,  because 
under  the  present  system  the  pensions  given 
the  pocM-  old  people  are  truly  Inadequate, 
especially  for  thoee  who  were  forced  to  quit 
work  prior  to  1961. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  social -seetrrlty 
system  was  built  on  a  big  lie,  as  the  fund 
from  which  the  old-age  pension  Is  taken  was 
made  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  workers, 
of  the  independent  businessmen,  with  some 
Government  assistance. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  based  on  com- 
pulsory contributions  in  order  to  give  pen- 
sions  to  old  toikm  of  66  years  of  age  and  to 
those  who  are  sick  and  have  various  forma 
of  physical  disability.  An  enormous  organ- 
ization was  set  up  costing  Infinite  sums  of 
money  and  absorbing  a  goodly  part  of  the 
social-security  fund.  In  addition,  the  pres- 
ent social-security  system  im  built  on  a  big 
lie,  Insasmuch  as  there  Is  a  discrimination 
between  those  who  have  had  social  security 
since  ite  Institution  and  thoee  who  Joined 
after  1»51. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  late  }otners  enjoy 
bigger  benefits  than  the  first  members  and 
the  door  la  open  to  them  as  to  getting  the 
highest  pension,  whereas  those  who  already 
were  on  pension  are  obliged  to  receive  an 
absolutely  ridiculous  handout,  though  they 
had  made  greater  sacrifices  as  they  had  been 
members  since  the  inception  of  the  system. 

But  regardless  of  the  soclal-secxuity  con- 
tributions and  the  expenditures  (made  for 
{bdminlstrative  purposes),  the  social-security 
issue  has  become  one  of  the  general  elements 
welching  indirectly  upon  the  cost  of  living 
which  have  had  many  and  disastrous  effects 
on  the  old  i>eople. 

Now  that  we  are  waiting  for  possible  re- 
forms, the  legislators,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
should  propose  the  abolishment  of  the  entire 
complicated  machinery  of  maintenance,  sub- 
stituting a  minor  general  levy  on  wages  and 
salaries  and  personal  income,  granting  pen- 
sions automatically  to  all  those  who  are  over 
a  certain  age  limit,  for  examjtle  60  years  for 
men  and  65  for  women,  with  the  implicit 
obligation  of  not  engaging  In  any  kind  of 
work,  under  penalty  of  losing  all  pension 
right. 

Such  radical  modification  of  the  system 
would  have  another  benflcial  effect.  1.  e..  it 
would  considerably  reduce  unemployment 
which  is  at  the  root  of  vice  and  crime. 

In  order  to  positively  solve  the  problem 
of  pensions,  the  following  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  must  be  propoeed 
to  the  Congress: 

1.  Reduction  of  the  Social  Security  staff 
to  the  barely  necessary  personnel,  reducing 
office  expenses,  and  simplifying  the  admin- 
istration. 

3.  Application  of  a  general  tax  on  Income 
of  aU  wage  and  salary  earners,  workers. 
employers,  and  businessmen. 

3.  Bstablishment  of  an  age  limit  at  60 
for  men  and  at  66  for  women,  with  the  ab- 
solute obligation  of  not  engaging  In  any  work 
activity  (as  of  the  date  of  retirement) ,  under 
penalty  of  losing  all  pension  right. 

4.  Establishment  of  an  equal  and  uniform 
pension  for  all  of  not  leas  than  $100  pee 
month  for  single  men  and  women,  or  fl6^ 
per  month  for  married  couples. 
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6.  Granting  the  same  pension  to  Invalids 
of  whatever  age  who  are  members  of  the 
■odal-security  system. 

The  payment  of  contributions  in  the  form 
of  a  general  tax  wiU  not  violate  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  social-security  contribu- 
tions are  based,  and  will  constitute  not  only 
a  victory  for  the  workers  but  also  a  means 
of  maintaining  the  social  peace,  which  must 
surely  be  upset  by  the  possibility  that  the 
old  people  can't  count  on  a  positive  improve- 
ment in  their  pensions  after  having  con- 
tributed so  much  with  the  work  of  their 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brow  to  the 
greatness  and  progress  of  their  country. 

It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  give  the  old  people 
and  the  sick,  whose  modest  income  does  not 
permit  them  to  think  of  the  future,  the  pos- 
sibility of  spending  the  last  years  of  their 
life  without  deprivation  and  worry. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  conscience,  of 
high  moral  Importance,  which  must  be 
studied  and  thought  out  weU  for  the  sake 
of  the  dignity,  prestige,  and,  above  all.  the 
pride  of  the  United  Stages  of  America. 

We  who  are  well  aware  of  your  great  glfta, 
your  courage,  and  your  high  morality  are 
herewith  submitting  our  Just  considerations 
to  your  attention. 

Respectfully  yours. 

SALVAToas  Fazio. 


€oafretsio2ia]  Pay  Raises 

EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  KOSHER 

or  CAUroRttXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10, 19S3 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
erable comment  has  occurred  recently  on 
the  issue  of  congressional  pay  raises. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues  I 
Insert  the  following  editorial  from  the 
June  6  issue  of  the  Long  Beach  Inde- 
pendent concerning  this  subject  as  it 
appears  to  a  veteran  political  observer 
whose  viewpoint  is  from  outside  the 
Nation's  Capitol: 

COHOBBSaiOHAI.  PAT  1 

A  blU  has  been  Introduced  in  Congress  to 
Increase  the  pay  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men to  $25,000  a  year.  It  wlU  take  real 
poUtlcal  courage  to  adopt  It  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  complete  callousness  among 
the  people  as  concerns  compensation  of  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  Whenever  the 
suggestion  Is  made,  wisecracks  start  spread- 
ing all  over  the  country.  Some  wag  starts 
a  "bundles  for  Congress"  program  and  a  gen- 
eral campaign  of  belittling  these  officials 
gets  into  full  swing.  Congressmen  are  afraid 
to  vote  the  raise  because  they  fear  they  wUl 
be  ridiculed  and  defeated  at  their  next  elec- 
tion. 

Result  la  we  get  entirely  too  many  second- 
and  third-rate  men  running  for  office.  The 
present  SISXXX)  a  year  salary  for  Congress- 
men and  Senators  is  not  enough  for  them 
to  live  properly  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It 
must  be  remembered  their  home  Is  in  their 
own  district.  When  they  go  to  Washington 
they  must  take  an  apartment  or  live  in  a 
hotel.  The  rents  during  congressional  ses- 
sions are  very  high.  Everything  they  do  is 
more  costly  than  it  would  be  at  home.  And 
yet  they  have  to  maintain  their  home  resi- 
dence also. 

It  Is  now  proposed  to  raise  their  total  pay 
to  $25,000  a  year.  After  taxes,  which  they 
pay  the  same  as  anyone  else,  this  does  not 
leave  them  a  great  deal  on  which  to  Uve. 
Each  Congressman  represents  over  800.000 


people  and  many  Industries  and  Irasineea 
enterprises.  He  must  act  as  the  business 
agent  for  his  district.  That  means  enter- 
tainment and  many  other  expenses  which 
miist  come  out  of  his  own  income.  If  the 
salary  Increase  Is  not  aUowed.  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  their  living  expenses,  while 
In  Washington,  be  paid. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  as  concerns  finances.  First 
are  men  with  outside  independent  incomes 
which  allow  them  to  live  in  Washington  on  a 
scale  «C|ual  to  what  they  would  do  at  home. 
Second  are  those  who  never  made  more  than 
a  small  Income  at  home  and  who  find  even 
the  present  $16,000  a  year  a  big  Income  for 
them.  Third  Is  the  man  who  made  approxi- 
mately that  amount  in  private  life  and  found 
himself  in  politics  and  elected  to  Congress. 
When  he  takes  his  family  to  Washington  and 
finds  the  salary  does  not  allow  him  to  live 
anywhere  nearly  as  well  as  he  did  at  home, 
it  becomes  very  discouraging. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  who  make  up 
for  the  shortage  by  practicing  law.  writing, 
or  lecturing.  Some  have  been  proven  to  seU 
their  services  dishonorably.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent than  when  Congress  was  only  in  ses- 
sion a  few  months  during  the  year.  Now  it 
Is  in  session  most  of  the  monUxs  of  each  year. 
That  means  keeping  up  two  homes  because 
the  people  like  their  Representative  to  have 
a  home  in  the  district  from  which  he  is 
elected. 

Twelve  years  ago  Congressmen  aiul  Sena- 
tors received  $10,000  a  year.  To  equal  that 
same  Income,  after  taxes,  today  would  re- 
quire a  salary  of  nearly  $25,000.  There  are 
few  lines  of  endeavor  that  have  not  been 
compensated  more  equitably  during  this 
period.  There  are  nimierous  labor  leaders 
who  make  four  times  as  much.  Thousands 
of  business  executives,  with  far  less  respon- 
sibilities, make  more.  It  \a  time  we  set  a 
scale  for  public  officials  that  will  attract  the 
best  men  we  can  get.  To  do  that  they  mxist 
be  paid  enough  to  let  them  live  as  we  should 
expect  our  representatives  to  live. — h.  A.  O. 


Rcstavant  Dedsion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  HKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.    POWELL.    Mr.   I^ieaker,   under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Jime 
9,  1953: 

RxarAXTSAMT   DBCISIOlf 

Something  less  than  the  ideal  Is  attained 
when  segregation  in  restaurants  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  banned  by  appeal  to  a  lost 
regulation  enacted,  and  speedily  forgotten. 
80  years  ago  by  a  short-Uved  local  legisla- 
ture. That  this  is  BO  is  best  attested  by  the 
history  of  the  case  decided  yesterday  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

After  the  lost  regulation  had  been  dug  out 
of  a  District  Building  safe,  a  test  case  was 
filed  against  a  local  restaurant  for  refusing 
to  serve  Negro  customers.  The  municipal 
court  dismissed  the  complaint.  The  munici- 
pal cotirt  of  appeals,  dividing  2  to  1.  reversed 
the  lower  court.  The  United  States  court  of 
appeals,  dividing  6  to  4.  reversed  the  munici- 
pal i^pellate  court.  And  now  the  Suiweme 
Court,  in  a  unanimous  ruling,  has  reversed 
the  coxirt  of  appeals. 

This  Judicial  history  testifies  to  the  fuca- 
nees  of  thte  kind  of  procedure.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  ikas  (he  final  word,  and  it  has 


spoken  without  a  dissent.  So  Washington's 
restaurants  wUl  be  open  to  all  on  an  equal 
basis,  and  this — ^procedure  aside — ^is  as  it 
should  be.  Experience  with  the  theatera 
demonstrates  that  this  community  is  ready 
to  accept  the  change — ^f  ar  nu>re  than  was  the 
case  80  years  ago— and  the  net  result  wlU  be 
to  do  away  with  one  rxuxt  form  of  injustice 
based  upon  racial  discrimination. 

The  decision  also  appears  to  remove  doubts 
which  had  been  expressed  concerning  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  authorize 
home  rule  in  Washington.  On  this  point  the 
Court  said:  "The  power  of  Congress  to  grant 
self-government  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia •  •  •  would  seem  to  be  as  great  as  its 
authority  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  Territories." 
This  comment  by  the  Court  undoubtedly  wiU 
Infuse  new  energy  into  the  drive  for  self- 
rule  In  this  city.  This,  too.  Is  a  desirable  re- 
sult, provided  that  self-rule,  if  and  when  se- 
cured. Is  to  be  a  thing  of  substance  and  not 
a  mere  sham  or  fiction. 


Redactittn  of  PersoBnel  at  Bostoa  N«y«I 
Shipyard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  OTiElLL,  JR. 

OP  MASSACHOSKITS 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  a  breakfast  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  Congressional  attended  by  Ave 
representatives  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  Betterment  Association  and 
the  entire  Massachusetts  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Its 
purpose  was  to  discuss  the  current  prob- 
lems of  reduced  workloads  and  conse- 
quent reduction  of  personnel  at  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
statements  by  Lyman  E.  Carlow,  Ken- 
neth T.  Lyons,  and  Joseph  McAteer.  of 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Betterment 
Association: 

Statxmknt  or  L.  B.  Cablow.  PaxsnucMT,  Bos- 
ton  Naval   Shiftaxo   BxrraaMKMT   Asso- 

CIATIOIC 

Mr.  Chairman,  invited  guests,  as  officers  of 
the  betterment  association  we  represent  an 
aroused  and  bewildered  shipyard — aroused 
at  the  treatment  accorded  us  and  bewildered 
as  to  the  reasons. 

The  employees  know,  as  you  all  know,  the 
history  and  tradition  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard,  the  oldest  naval  shipyard  in  the 
Nation.  They  are  familiar,  as  you  are,  with 
its  natural  advantaees  and  strategic  posi- 
tion. The  fact  that  it  Is  nearly  200  miles 
closer  to  northern  Europe  than  any  other 
major  shipyard  Is  a  point  frequently  em- 
phasized. Its  location  in  a  highly  indus- 
trialized area,  surrounded  by  an  almost  lim- 
itless supply  of  skilled  labor,  led  to  ite  being 
the  second  largest  naval  shipyard  during 
World  War  II.  with  the  longest  dock  in  any 
navy  yard.  Our  drydock  facilities  are  among 
the  best  on  the  east  coast.  In  the  face  of 
these  facte  our  people  cannot  understand 
why  Boston  has  dropped  from  second  to 
fourth  in  the  last  few  years,  and  why  the 
drastic  cute  continue.  They  know  it  Is  not 
because  of  inferior  workmanship.  We  are 
consistently  commended  on  our  quality  of 
work.  It  Is  not  becavise  of  excessive  coste. 
On  a  basis  of  value  received,  we  welcome 
comparison  with  other  shipyards. 

Improved  production  planning  and  ocm- 
trol  methods  vere  sold  to  o\ir  management 
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•nd  labor  gro^P^  on  the  presumption  that 
more  efficient  production  and  lower  costs 
would  result  in  more  work — greater  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  the  fleet.  Their  disillusion- 
ment has  been  complete.  The  directly  op- 
posite result  has  followed.  How  can  they 
be  exhorted  to  greater  efforts  when  they  see 
unemployment  as  their  ultimate  reward? 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  national  policy 
te  the  interest  of  more  bxisinessllke  man- 
agement to  put  all  possible  work  into  pri- 
vate industry.  We  would  not  presume  to 
challenge  the  wisdom  or  good  faith  of  those 
who  formed  that  policy,  but  we  have  been 
delegated  to  ask  you.  our  chosen  representa- 
tives, bow  far  you  think  it  can  be  carried 
and  still  remain  good  businesis. 

Is  it  good  business,  for  example,  to  add  to 
the  unemployment  of  Massachusetts  by  re- 
assigning a  vessel  from  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  to  a  southern  yard  where  skilled 
labor  is  not  readily  available;  or  is  it  good 
business  to  transfer  work  from  the  shipyard 
to  private  industry  at  higher  cost? 

As  taxpayers  we  are  strongly  opposed  to 
needless  Government  expenditures.  We  are 
firmly  committed  to  the  policy  of  the  great- 
est value  for  the  least  cost.  That  is  the 
New  England  way  of  life.  We  have  unshaken 
faith  in  private  enterprise.  Anything  less 
in  New  England  would  be  heresy.  We  know, 
however,  from  our  own  experience  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  many  strictly  Navy  items, 
the  naval  industrial  plants  excel  in  both 
economy  and  quality.  We  feel  that  any  ac- 
tion to  transfer  the  manufacture  of  these 
items  from  naval  activities  to  private  indus- 
try should  be  based  on  two  considerations 
alone.  Which  ts  cheapest?  Which  U  best? 
Where  is  the  economy  in  paying  tS-SO  for 
ft  fitting  that  we  can  make  from  scrap  ma- 
terial for  77  cents?  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case.    The  examples  are  numerous. 

In  the  ropewalk  we  have  been  setting  the 
standards  of  quality  and  economy  in  Navy 
cordage  manufacture  for  more  than  IIS 
years.  Normal  capacity  Is  now  about  5  mil- 
lion pounds  per  yesur  at  a  price  18  percent 
lower  than  the  Navy  pays  to  private  indus- 
try. This  amounts  to  a  yearly  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  of  $300,000. 

Our  coat  for  fabricating  and  Installing 
boiler  tubes  is  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
Industry  average. 

Our  forge  and  chain  shop  developed  and 
manufactures  the  strongest  chain  in  the 
world  and  does  it  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. 

On  this  basis  we  are  appealing  to  you  to 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  preserve  for 
Massachusetts  the  10  million  dollars  yearly 
realized  from  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  by 
halting  the  depletion  of  our  skilled  labor 
lorce  and  the  transfer  of  oiir  work. 

With  your  support  we  can  face  the  future 
with  confidence. 

STATSMXirr  OF  KxNwrTH  T.  LTom 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  guests, 
since  the  closing  years  of  World  War  n.  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and  the  New  Eng- 
land shipbuilding  industry  have  dwindled 
to  an  alarming  rate.  The  importance  of  a 
strong  Navy  and  merchant  marine  in  war- 
time is  a  prime  requisite  for  offensive  and 
defensive  actions.  The  recent  defeat  by  the 
Senate  of  Senator  Saltonstaix's  proposal 
for  a  f40  million  shipbuilding  program,  to- 
gether with  the  discbarge  of  2.000  men  from 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  has  defUt  a  se- 
vere blow  to  New  England  ahipworkers  and 
technicians.  The  shipbuilding  indxistry.  of 
which  11  percent  of  capacity  is  located  In 
the  Greater  Boston  area,  may  cease  to  oper- 
ate as  a  result. 

The  mutual  security  program  has  given 
contracts  to  foreign  shipbuilders  for  the 
construction  of  new  naval  vessels  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  American  shipbuilding 
industry  has  dropped  to  sixth  position 
among  nations  with  ships  under  construc- 
tion.   We  find  it  difficult  to  support  a  pro- 


It 


that  allows  foreign  shipyards  to  oper- 
full   capacity   when  our   own   ship'- 
have  been  almost  eliminated.    In  this 
.  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it 
be  impossible,  cv.  at  least,  extremely 
to   reactivate   the   American   ship- 
industry  in  the  event  of  war.     Tlie 
Naval  Shipyard,  which  is  the  largest 
of  labor  in  a  single  plant  in  New 
has  not   built   a   single  new   ship 
1946.     Without  new  construction,  the 
wlU  wither  on  the  vine. 
and  above  the  necessity  for  keeping 
I  hipbuildlng  industry  alive  in  the  in- 
of  the  Nation,  there  is  the  importance 
b<lth  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and  the 
shipbuilding  planU  to  the  New  Eng- 
economy.     Other   speakers   today   will 
this  point  in  detail,  but  1  feel  that 
point  out  that  the  loss  of  the  better 
$50  million  annual  payroll  of  the  Bos- 
iJaval  Shipyard,  together  with  the  ap- 
$65  million  which  is  spent  by 
(avy  for  procuren\ent  of  supplies  and 
,  is  a  sum  that  is  vital  to  New  Eng- 
buslness.    I  am  quite  sure  that  neither 
^erage  citizen  ex*  the  businessman  wants 
this  trade  sent  to  s<Hne  other  section 
of  the  country  altogether, 
another  day,  when  the  historic  frigate 
was   threatened    with   demoll- 
Ollver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  the  stir- 
poem.  Old  Ironsides,  which  resulted  in 
a  wave  of   protest  that  the  ship  was 
and.  even  today.  Is  the  flagship  of  the 
ctf  the  first  naval  district.    We  fail 
qualify  as  poets,  but  we  are  able  to  offer 
vehement     protests     to     the     modem 

of  the  Old  Ironsides  situation, 
ask   you,  gentlemen,   not  to  give  up 
shipyards  but  to  use  your  good  offices 
ijestore   the   New    England    shipbuilding 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  sun. 
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Statkmxnt  or  Josxph  McAma 

Chairman,   distinguished   guests,   al- 
though no  one  in  oxxr  group  here  today  pre- 
,  or  aspires,  to  be  known  as  an  econo- 
there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  present 
in  the  defense  program  in  New  England 
whi4h  we  feel  are  injudicloiis  from  an  eco- 
point  of  view  and  inequitable  from 
point  of  view.     We  are  not  protesting 
reductions   at  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
merely  for  the  sake  of  protesting.    We 
irmly  convinced  that  all  of  the  people 
Ifassachusetts.  as  well  as  the  employees 
shipyard,  are   adversely   affected   by 
I  ictlon  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
so. 
is  no  controversy  about  the  fact 
Federal   revenues  from   New   England 
ers   have   exceeded   Federal   expendi- 
in  the  region  for  many  years.     While 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
emifaent  cannot,  and  should  not.  be  bound 
balance  its  expenditures  with  its  revenues 
region  of  the  country,  we  neverthe- 
feel  that  New  England's  share  in  de- 
velo^ilng  backward  areas  of  the  country  has 
disproportionately  larger.    The  Federal 
Bank    of    Boston    reports    in    its 
Moi^thly   Review   of   August    1950   that   net 
transfers  from  New  England  dtulng 
period    192»-49    was    $11,518,700,000    or 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  each  year. 
think  all  of  us  realize  that  the  lion's  share 
1  hese   funds   comes  from  the   taxpayers 
1  dassacbiisetts,   which   is  primarily   why 
of  these  people  has  such  a  vital  interest 
Maintaining  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
above,  its  present  level.    The  defense 
is  one  method  by  which  the  Federal 
Oovlemment    can    bring    expenditures    into 
balspice  with  Its  receipts  from  Massachxisetts. 
full  emplo3rment  existed  in  Massachu- 
today    and    there    was    a    reasonable 
expectancy  that  it  was  to  continue,  the  va- 
lidly y  of  this  argument  would  be  question- 
but  In  view  at  the  fact  that  a  great 
mady  areas  al  Massachusetts  havs  bsaa  «le- 
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dared  critical  unemployment  centers.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  on  firm  ground. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  so  accurately 
predicted  in  1950.  "Unless  the  tax  structure 
is  revised  or  the  volume  and  distribution  of 
Federal  expenditures  modified.  New  England 
runs  the  risk  of  future  embarrassment." 
The  tax  structure  has  not  been  revised,  the 
volume  and  distribution  of  funds  has  not 
been  modified,  and  the  prediction  has  come 
true.  New  England  is  most  certainly  em- 
barrassed. 

One  more  quotation  from  the  bank's  re- 
view is  probably  in  order:  "•  •  •  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  in  varioxis  areas 
outside  of  New  England  are  paid  for.  in  part, 
by  New  England  funds,  possibly  without  even 
an  intangible  advantage.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  the  construction  of  a  steam  [wwer- 
plant  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  at 
New  Johnsonville.  Tenn.  In  fact,  it  could 
be  argued  that  an  expenditure  of  this  kind, 
by  bringing  about  lower  power  costs,  woxild 
be  one  more  minor  stlmulufi  to  further  mi- 
gration of  Industry  from  New  England."  Ws 
do  not  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government 
discontinue  the  development  of  power;  we 
are,  however,  opposed  to  any  program  de- 
signed to  use  New  England's  money  to  orlp- 
pie  the  New  England  economy.  ^^ 

Our  proposal  is  simple:  We  recommend 
that  the  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
congressional  delegation  organize  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  protecting  New 
England.  The  drain  of  funds  from  the  re- 
gion must  be  halted  until  such  time  as  the 
region  is  once  again  in  a  ix>6ltlon  to  make 
such  contributions.  The  billions  which  we 
have  already  contributed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must.  In  some  measure,  be  returned 
until  tlM  region  Is  able  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  sections  of  the 
country.  And  we  know  of  no  program  that 
can  more  quickly  and  effectively  rejuvenate 
New  England  than  to  take  advantage  of  our 
huge  reserve  of  skilled  manpower  by,  en- 
larging the  defense  effort  in  the  area.  New 
England  should  not  be  faced  with  cuts  In 
defense  spending  as  we  now  are;  rather,  an 
Increasing  amount  of  Federal  work  should 
be  sent  here  until  we  have  been  revitalized. 
Our  hope  is  that  you  gentlemen  will  agree 
with  us  to  the  extent  of  actively  working 
toward  this  end. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  people  of 
New  England  will  appreciate  such  an  effort. 

Statement  or  Chaxlxs  C.  CDoHifnx 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  yotl 
have  been  acquainted  here  with  the  threat 
to  dismember  the  production  shops  and 
ship-repair  work  of  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard. I  will  dwell  briefly  on  yet  another 
phase  of  this  large  Industrial  establishment 
that  is  also  slated  for  extinction,  namely.  tlM 
public-works  faculties  of  the  Boston  Maval 
Shipyard. 

The  Federal  Government  has  ft  multi- 
million-dollar investment  in  such  facilities 
as  powerplants.  buildings,  machinery,  piers, 
docks,  railways,  etc. 

This  system  has  been  developed  over  the 
past  many  years;  the  maintenance,  repair, 
and  alteration  of  same  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  highly  skilled  mechanics  of  the  pub- 
lic works  department  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard. 

To  keep  this  many-phased  facility  in  proper 
balance  requires  the  know-how  of  many  spe- 
cialists with  years  of  training  in  the  upkeep 
and  improvement  of  this  facility. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  electric  power 
developed  at  the  Boston  Navsd  Shipyard  has 
been  used  and  available  In  emergencies  to 
all  of  New  England.  Portable  power  has 
been  delivered  to  disaster  areas  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Maine.  The  central  powerplant 
within  the  shipyard  can  in  emergency  sup- 
plement the  service  of  metropolitan  Boston  la 
event  of  power  failure  to  the  private  power- 
producing  plants  In  tlie  areft.   It  la  ftpparent 
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that  sticta  a  valuable  pr(^>erty  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  of  security  measures. 
Special  security  screening  is  xised  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  Insure  that  only  em- 
ployees considered  as  good  security  risks  be 
allowed  access  to  any  part  of  this  vital  power 
distribution  system.  It  has  been  realized 
that  such  a  system,  like  a  chain,  is  only  as 
strong  as  Its  weakest  link — mechanical  or 
human. 

Recent  Departnjent  of  Defense  directives 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  Wavy  Department 
to  solicit  private  contract  work  for  all  alter- 
ations and  Improvements  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  public  works  department. 
The  danger  of  interruptions  of  service  to  the 
various  components  and  the  possible  irre- 
parable damage  that  could  be  done  in  the 
implementation  of  this  new  policy  should 
not  be  underestimated.  The  use  of  out- 
side  contractors   who    cannot    be   expected 


to  comprehend  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  various  facilities,  such  as  elec- 
tric-power systems,  steam-generating  plants, 
compressed-air  units,  hot-water  develop- 
ments, etc..  will  seriously  affect  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  entire  plant.  The  possi- 
bility of  information  leaks  or  direct  sabotage 
to  this  vital  power-producing  installation 
should  be  a  matter  of  prime  consideration 
to  all  that  are  entrusted  with  the  welfare  of 
the  community  and  security  of  the  Nation. 
We  therefore  request  you  gentlemen  ia  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  prevent  a  con- 
dition whereby  loyal,  capable,  and  efficient 
shipyard  mechanics  of  the  public  works  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  will 
be  replaced  by  mechanics  of  private  industry 
who  possess  a  loyalty  of  unknown  degree 
and  an  experience  which  is  not  adapted  to 
the  peculiarities  of  shipyard  alteration  and 
Improvement  work  projects. 


Merchant  thipbuilding  in  principal  countries  of  the  world:  New  construction  in  hand  or  on 
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The  post  office  does  not  accept  firecrackers 
for  shipment  because  of  danger  to  employees 
and  the  danger  of  Are  destroying  the  mail,  a 
spokesman  said. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray,  head  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
which  has  been  leading  the  fight  to  ban  ship- 
ment and  sale  of  the  explosive  noisemakers. 
admitted  their  shipment  by  express  firms  was 
legaL 

"But  I  dont  know  why  they  cant  inform 
the  police  at  the  same  time,"  she  said. 

Police  Commissioner  O'Connor  said  that 
he  wrote  a  letter  last  year  to  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency  asking  them  not  to  accept 
fireworlcs  shipments  into  Chicago. 

"The  attorney  for  the  company  replied 
that  no  city  or  State  law  made  the  shipment 
of  firecrackers  illegal."  he  said. 

O'Connor  added  that  he  would  Instruct 
his  men  to  confiscate  Illegal  fireworks  being 
sold  in  the  city  and  to  arrest  the  sellers. 

Last  July  4  there  were  220  fireworks  casual- 
ties In  Illinois.  Of  these,  51  suffered  eye 
Injuries.  6  being  blinded  In  1  eye,  according 
to  F.  Richard  Meyer  in.  president  of  th* 
Chicago  Junior  Association  of  Commerce. 

State  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  exploslv* 
fireworks. 

Visual  fireworks,  such  as  sparklers  and 
plnwheels  still  are  legal,  said  Mrs.  Gray. 
Pending  State  legislation  seeks  to  knock  thea* 
out  at  the  legal  bracket  also. 


Boores:  Shit>buildcrs  Council  of  America. 


nief  al  Firewoiks  Startkf  To  Boom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HONMARGUERTTE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  iLUMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mrs,  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remailcB  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I  am  Including  below  an 
article  entitled  "Illegal  Fireworks  Start- 
ing To  Boom,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  Monday.  June  8. 
1953.  This  article  has  real  significance 
to  my  colleagues,  who  are  aware,  I  feel 
sure,  of  House  bill  116.  the  bill  which 
I  am  sponsoring  to  prohibit  just  such 
bootlegging  of  fireworks  into  the  36 
States  which  prohibit  their  sale  or  use. 
It  demonstrates  most  forcefully  the  need 
for  prompt  adoption  of  the  measure. 

House  bill  116  has  been  approved  by 
subcommittee  S  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  have  high  hope 
that  the  full  committee  will  act  quickly 
and  favorably  on  the  measure.  I  equally 
hope  that  the  House  will  give  prompt  and 
favorable  considwatlon  to  this  timely 
and  essential  legislation. 


The  article  follows: 
Onx    Victim    Axjueadt — T*,*  »«*»     Fixeworks 

Star-tikg    To    Boom — Gnu.    Loses    These 

FiNCSBs;  "CBACKEas  PoxjaiNS  Into  CriT 

Explosion  of  an  illegal  firecracker  has 
claimed  the  first  victim  of  the  season. 

Serving  as  a  stark  reminder  that  sale  of  the 
explosive  fireworks  are  illegal  was  Miss  Jean 
Mlllman,  20,  of  4908  North  Troy,  a  nurse's 
aide. 

She  was  recovering  in  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital Monday,  with  three  fingers  of  her  right 
hand  missing. 

She  was  Injured  Satiirday  when  she  set 
off  a  firecracker  on  the  back  porch  of  her 

home.  .  ^  ^  . 

The  cracker,  placed  In  a  pipe,  exploded  In 
her  hand,  mangling  her  fingers. 

The  accident  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  firecrackers  are  invading  Chi- 
cago in  the  annual  out-of-State  pr«-July 
4  shipments. 

They  are  piled  up  on  the  loading  plat- 
forms of  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  wait- 
ing to  be  distributed. 

The  sale  of  fh^ecrackers  Is  Illegal  In  Illi- 
nois— but  their  shipment  is  not,  say  the 
authorities. 

Many  of  the  crackers  come  from  Ohio. 
Others  are  shipped  in  from  other  States, 
ranging  frtxn  Connecticut  in  the  East  to 
Washington  and  Oregon  in  the  West. 

"If  their  shipment  complies  with  pack- 
aging and  shipping  regulations,  we  are  obU- 
gated  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
rules  to  accept  fireworks,"  said  a  Railway 
Express  Agency  spokesman. 


House  Joiut  RetolatioB  240 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  KOSMER 

or  CAUFoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  June  4.  1953 

Bfr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Long  Beach  Independent  newspaper 
assigned  one  of  its  reporters.  Mr.  James 
Phelan.  tc  investigate  and  report  on  nar- 
cotics addiction  in  the  area  of  Lone 
Beach.  Calif.  One  phase  of  his  investi- 
gations was  to  determine  the  accessibil- 
ity of  illegal  narcotics  to  residents  of  the 
southern  California  area  in  the  nearby 
Mexican  border  town  of  Tijuana. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  Mr.  Rielan's  article  describing 
the  ease  with  which  he  made  a  purchase 
of  illegal  narcotics  in  Tijuana. 

Certainly  teen-agers  would  have  no 
more  difilculty  obtaining  access  to  the 
drug  In  this  Mexican  border  town  than 
Mr.  Phelan  did.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
cut  off  this  source  of  the  deadly  drugs 
to  our  teen-agers  by  the  enactment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  240.  which  would 
close  the  Mexican  border  to  unescorted 
minors.  Previous  remarks  by  me  have, 
I  believe,  amply  established  the  fact  that 
a  major  contributing  cause  of  juvenile 
narcotics  addition  in  States  bordering 
on  Mexico  is  the  fact  that  this  border 
now  is  open-  to  unescorted  minors. 

Mr.  Phelan's  article  was  headlined 
•TTewsman  Buys  Narcotics  in  4  Hours 
In  Tijuana — ^Dope  Purchase  Easy  in 
Tijuana,** 

Anyone  with  4  hours  to  kill  and  $10  In  his 
pocket  can  buy  marihuana  a  little  over  100 
miles  from  Long  Beach — ^In  Tijuana. 

I  know.    I  did. 

It  was  10r«0  p.  m.  Wednesday  when  I  went 
across  the  border. 

At  1:30  a.  m.  I  sat  tn  a  car  on  a  dark  aids 
street  with  a  peddler  who  oOered  m«   U 


«i' 
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poxmds  of  marihuana — enougb  for  3300  ci- 
garettes— or  any  part  of  It. 

One  hotir  later  I  took  deUvery  on  10  ciga- 
rettes In  his  car  on  a  lonely  road  3  miles  out 
of  town. 

Long  Beach  narcotics  aquadders  say  there 
is  a  steady  traffic  in  the  drug  between  the 
border  city  and  here. 

They  say  that  it  is  pxirchased  in  bulk  in 
pound  lots,  made  Into  cigarettes,  and  ped- 
dled here,  frequently  to  teenagers. 

They  say  that  the  easy  availability  of  the 
drug  is  a  big  factor  in  the  tenfold  increase 
in  narcotics  arrests  here  in  the  past  7  years. 

They  are  talking  about  something  real.  It 
Is  as  real  as  the  bland-faced  Mexican  who 
sat  in  the  dark  next  to  me  and  told  me  about 
the  advantages  of  "a  big  buy" — a  pound  or 
more — against  a  few  sticks. 

"By  the  Joint  it  costs  you  a  dollar."  he 
said.  "With  a  pound  for  $S0  you  get  enough 
for  300  cigarettes.     Figure  it  yourself." 

I  went  across  the  border  "cold,"  without 
any  advance  knowledge  of  a  "connection" — a 
person  who  can  either  get  dope  or  steer  you 
to  it. 

I  started  out  by  toiirlng  S  or  4  (tf  the  big. 
gaudy  bars  on  the  Avenue  of  the  Revolucion. 

To  the  men  who  plucked  at  my  sleeve  and 
touted  the  more  conunon  vices  of  Tijuana  I 
shook  my  head  and  told  them  I  was  looking 
for  something  else. 

Inside  of  an  hour  I  had  been  steered  to  a 
possible  Boxirce. 

"Go  down  to  the  comer,  down  the  side 
street,  and  talk  to  the  man  in  the  brown 
hat." 

I  talked  to  Brown  Hat.  He  shook  bis  head 
regretfully. 

"Heats  on."  he  said.  "TThe  police,  they  are 
everywhere.  Too  much  trouble  over  the 
border." 

He  suggested  that  I  look  up  a  cab  with  a 
certain  number  on  It. 

An  hour  later  I  located  it,  Just  as  it  pulled 
Into  line  at  another  club. 

He  told  me  the  same  thing,  that  the  police 
were  making  it  too  hot.  Bat  he  said  he  would 
try,  if  I  paid  him  in  advance.  I  turned  and 
walked  away. 

The  word  gets  around  fast  down  tha>e. 

It  was  about  1:15  when  a  dark  little  man 
In  a  gray  coat  that  came  almost  to  his  knees 
{ducked  my  sleeve  and  whispered :  "Tou  look- 
ing for  tea?" 

He  pointed  to  a  car  parked  not  20  feet  off 
the  Avenue  of  the  Revolucion. 

I  went  over  and  told  him  what  I  wanted, 
using  the  lingo  of  the  users.  He  listened  and 
said  nothing.    He  looked  me  over. 

"Got  a  car?"    I  told  him  "Yes." 

"Get  it  and  foUow  me." 

Went  went  off  the  main  drag  three  blocks 
and  parked  on  a  dark  street.  I  got  into  his 
car  and  we  talked  money. 

"This  guy,  he's  got  5  kilos.     $100  a  kilo." 

I  told  him  I  Jxist  wanted  a  few  sticks,  and 
that  if  It  was  right  I'd  be  back  Friday  and 
make  a  big  buy. 

He  tried  to  talk  me  Into  taking  a  pound, 
for  tSO.     I  said  maybe  Friday. 

"Buy  a  can,  then.  Cans  tlS,  and  makes 
40  cigarettes." 

We  settled  on  10  "Joints"  for  »10.  The 
price  was  high,  he  admitted,  but  he  told  me, 
again,  about  the  heat." 

"Wait  here,"  he  told  me.  "It  takes  30 
minutes." 

I  settled  down  in  my  dark  car  and  waited. 
It  was  getting  cold.  I  turned  up  my  coat 
collar.  Thirty  minutes  went  by.  and  the 
street  was  still  dark  and  deserted. 

Two  men  stumbled  past,  talking  softly  in  a 
language  I  couldn't  understand. 

HOUSES    FLASH    PAST 

Ten  more  minutes  passed,  and  then  the  car 
swung  around  the  corner  and  slid  up  to 
where  I  was  parked.  I  ground  down  my 
window. 

"Oet  in."  he  told  me. 
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in  and  we  headed  across  the  main 

down  the  hill  and  out  into  the  open. 

said  nothing.    I  said  nothing. 

last  houses  flashed  past  and  we  were 

\  open  country.     Three  miles  out  of 

he  slowed  down  and  held  a  package 

the  dashboard  light  so  I  could  see  it. 

were  nine  clgarets  nestled  in  a  paper 

'  with  a  rubber  band  around  it. 

he  said,  shoving  the  10th  one  at 
"Smoke  and  see." 

the  cigaret  and  held  it  to  my  nose 
<  nlffed  It.    Then  I  laughed  and  slapped 
>n  the  shoulder.    "It's  tea,"  I  told  him. 
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COLO,    DAKX.    LONELT 

Wei  went  on  another  half  mile,  and  I  began 
to  w>nder  why.  It  was  2:30  a.  m.,  cold, 
dark- -and  lonely. 

Ovi»r  the  rise  came  another  car  toward  us. 
The  ]  teddler  pulled  over  in  a  wide  ^pot,  made 
a  U-t  urn  and  fell  in  behind  the  other  car. 

Th  i  back  of  my  neck  began  to  prickle  a 
little  as  the  car  ahead  went  slower  and 
slower.  I  started  thinking  about  some  of 
the  iitories  I  had  read  about  Tijuana.  I 
wond  ered  where  the  peddler  had  gone  dur- 
ing t  !iat  long  40  minutes. 

linally  took  my  courage  in  my  hands. 
on  around  him."  I  said.    "Maybe  it's 


peddler  let  out  a  short  laugh  and 
down  the  gas.     The  lights  of  the 
car  faded  away  behind  us. 
went  back  Into  town,  crossed  the  main 
and  tiirned  in  beside  my  car. 

"KKMKicBai  m^ 

I  ave  him  $10  and   he  handed  me  the 
with   the   nine   cigarettes.     Then   he 
on  his  overhead  light, 
a  good  look,  so  you  remember  me 
time."  he  said. 

out  and  climbed  into  my  car.    After 

pulled  away  I  checked  one  of  the 

in  the  pack.    It  was  marihuana. 

the  bridge  below  the  business  section, 

I  got  to  the  border,  I  carefully  tore 

Joint"  open  and  scattered  the  drxig 

the  cold  night  air. 

the  border  check-point,  a  ciistoms  man 
flashed  a  light  on  me.  asked  where 
born,  and  waved  me  on. 
<^uld  have  had  a  100-pound  bale  of  the 
in  the  back  of  the  car. 
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Miliary  and  Economic  Assistance  to 
Fiance  of  Questionable  Value — Ray 
Htnle  Three-Star  Extra  Reports  From 
Pi  iris  and  Germany 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  8,  1953 


SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, Tjhree-Star  Extra,  through  its  ace  re- 
Ray  Henle  and  Fred  Morrison 
are  in  Europe,  look  into  the  status 
European   defense  against  commu- 
He  reports  that  "what  they  find 
is  a  French  nation  not  greatly  in- 
in  the  Job  we  aro  trying  to  do." 
Speaker  this  broadcast  is  of  prime 
to  Members  of  this  House 
are  about  to  consider  additional 
appi)opriatlons  to  the  so-called  Mutual 
Administration.     Foreign   aid 
spending  Ixas  reached  the   staggering 
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total  of  more  than  40  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  present  time,  which  is  more  than 
we  contributed  to  our  Allies  in  World 
War  n. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  the  broadcast  in  question: 

THarx-STAS  Extsa — Washinctom-Pasis, 
Junk  8,  1953 

Rat  Hknls.  Tonight  from  my  vantage 
point  in  Paris  we  look  further  in  search  for 
the  answer  to  the  question:  What  of  Euro- 
pean defense  against  communism.  Last 
week  we  looked  in  Prance.  Tonight  we  turn 
to  West  Germany.  First,  let's  recapitulate 
to  bring  you  up  to  date.  We  have  poured 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  into 
France  the  past  few  years.  Our  idea  that 
Prance  would  become  the  keystone  of  the 
European  defence  effort.  But  what  we  find 
today  is  a  French  nation  not  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  Job  we  are  trying  to  do. 

There  is  no  great  concern  about  a  Com* 
munist  push  from  the  east.  There  is  con- 
siderable concern  over  a  strengthened  Ger- 
many. But  whatever  is  to  be  done  about 
defense  against  Soviet  Russia,  the  thinking 
is  American  dollars  are  inexhaustible,  the 
attitude  appears  to  be — Let  the  United  States 
do  it. 

These  conclusions  are  inescapable  to  us 
after  several  weeks  of  reportorlal  digging 
by  special  three-star  extra  reporters  and  a 
careful  survey  by  our  own  Fred  Morrison 
during  the  past  several  weeks.  We  feel  that 
our  NATO  program  In  the  very  beginning 
may  have  been  based  on  the  fallacy  that 
France  would  be  a  strong  keystone.  We  feel 
that  NATO  is  doomed  to  collapse,  in  spite 
of  the  billions  we  have  poured  into  it,  unless 
we  can  find  a  strong  companion  for  Franca 
in  Europe,  to  help  put  a  shoulder  to  the 
wheel. 

The  ray  of  hope  we  see  In  that  respect 
comes  from  across  the  border  in  West  Ger- 
many. And  we  find  that  our  military  plan- 
ners are  placing  great  reliance  on  West 
Germany.  They  hope  that  nothing  wiU  bap- 
pen  to  prevent  th6  use  of  a  German  army 
and  German  technical  skills.  They  want 
this  to  bolster  a  European  defense  system 
which  now  is  sagging. 

We  And  that  ttie  Germans  have  made  a 
remarkable  recovery  since  the  war.  Ameri- 
can technicians  who  have  worked  with  them 
as  well  as  the  French,  speak  highly  of  the 
German  ability  to  grasp  modem  technical 
problems.  Tou  ctm't  travel  in  West  Ger- 
many without  seeking  evidences  of  organised 
energy  in  getting  things  done.  There  is  in 
West  Germany  the  same  ability  we  noted  in 
Great  Britain,  namely  to  fit  into  the  needs 
of  modem  industrialized  defense  work.  It 
is  tills  ability  on  which  the  United  States 
mtist  lean  if  we  expect  to  get  something  out 
of  our  muItlbUlion-dollar  venture  into  Euro- 
pean defense.  The  United  States  has  not 
found  enough  of  what  it  Is  looking  for  la 
France  alone.     It  must  look  also  to  others. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  tonight  what  I  have 
said  before;  namely,  that  it  is  not  completely 
fair  to  the  French  people  to  put  all  the  blame 
on  them  for  this  situation.  There  would 
seem  to  be  some  very  serious  failure  on  the 
part  of  our  military  economic  and  political 
planners  in  ever  expecting  that  France  could 
successfully  carry  out  the  Job  we  have  given 
her.  Prance  has  not  been  a  military  power 
for  many  years.  She  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  supply  and  maintain  a 
large  modern  army.  The  flower  of  her  man- 
power has  been  poignantly  dissipated  in  war. 

Her  political  structure  has  been  weakened 
by  a  multiparty  system.  If  our  planners  seri- 
ously thought  they  could  make  Prance  Into 
a  great  power  by  economic  aid,  then  they  cer- 
tainly have  failed  in  that  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  basis  for  the  reliance  our 
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military  planners  place  on  West  Germany  is 
readily  apparent.  She  is  making  her  recov- 
ery despite  tremendous  war  damage  to  her 
cities  and  industrial  plants,  by  the  simpla 
means  of  prodigious  work. 

Three-star  extra  reporter  Fred  Morrison, 
who  came  to  Europ>e  several  weeks  ahead  of 
me  to  help  gather  the  information  I  am 
passing  on  to  you  in  these  reports,  now  has 
moved  on  to  Germany.  So  tonight  let's  get 
a  first-hand  report  on  conditions  there.  I 
will  call  in  now  Fred  Morrison,  recorded  in 
Frankfurt,   Germany. 

Frxd  Morxison.  It's  a  very  short  flight  from 
Paris  to  this  ilty  of  Frankfurt.  But  that 
short  flight  almost  seems  to  take  you  from 
one  world  to  another.  The  minute  you  cross 
the  border  into  Germany  you  can  see  evi- 
dence of  the  work  which  has  brought  eco- 
nomic recovery  to  this  country  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  devastation  that  resulted  from 
the  war. 

German  factories  are  going  full  blast. 
Everywhere  you  look,  you  see  work  being 
done.  All  around  this  city  of  Frankfurt  every 
backyard  and  every  piece  of  vacant  ground 
is  covered  with  carefully  tended  gardens. 
Every  evening  after  work  you  can  see 
hundreds  of  people  heading  out  of  town  on 
bicycles  to  where  they  have  their  little 
garden  plots. 

Frankfurt  Is  a  great  industrial  town  and 
It  was  one  of  the  primary  targets  of  our 
bombers  during  the  war.  The  city  was  plast- 
ered with  Iximbs,  and  the  damage  was  tre- 
mendous. There  still  is  a  lot  of  evidence  of 
it.  Prom  my  window  now,  I  can  see  wrecked 
buildings  all  around  me. 

But  the  real  story  here  is  the  reconstruc- 
tion. These  Germans  are  working  like  ants 
to  repair  the  damage.  They  are  putting  the 
city  back  together  brick  by  brick.  Buildings 
which  were  in  ruins  only  a  few  months  ago 
now  are  standing  Just  as  they  stood  before 
the  tjombers  came. 

The  hotel  I'm  sUying  in,  the  Prankfuter 
Hof.  is  an  example.  A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
it  was  nothing  but  a  shell,  and  the  walls 
were  down  to  the  first  floor.  Now  it  is  com- 
pletely restored  and  as  good  as  any  hot^l  in 
the  United  States. 

I  went  over  to  the  big  I.  G.  Farben  building 
here  in  Frankfurt  today,  which  is  headquar- 
ters for  the  United  States  Army.  They  call  it 
the  Frankfurt  Pentagon  here,  and  it's  almost 
as  big. 

The  military  people  I  talked  to  make  no 
bones  about  their  reliance  on  the  Germans. 
They  say  the  Germans  are  the  only  people  on 
the  continent  who  have  the  energy  and  the 
drive  to  make  the  European  defense  program 
a  success.  And  they  say  they've  got  to  have 
the  German  Army.  Without  it,  they  say, 
they  have  nothing. 

And  you  don't  have  to  be  here  very  long 
before  you  see  what  they  mean.  The  whole 
atmosphere  here  is  that  of  a  people  who  have 
a  Job  to  do,  and  they  are  determined  to  get 
it  done.  This  is  Fred  Morrison  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

Rat  Hxnlz.  That  flrst-hand  report  on  Ger- 
many. And  I  might  say  that  it  fits  all  of  the 
reports  I  have  been  getting  here  In  Paris. 

Perhspw  it's  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
why  there  is  such  a  continuing  fear  here  in 
Prance  of  Germany's  mUltary  strength.  They 
see  the  energy  and  the  drive  of  the  German 
people  Just  across  the  border  from  them  and 
they  live  in  constant  fear  that  It  wHl  be  con- 
verted again  into  military  power  which  once 
again  might  overwhelm  them. 

But  that  German  strength  now  is  a  ray  of 
light  in  an  otherwise  bad  situation,  so  far 
.  as  our  European  defense  program  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  key  to  success  or  failure  for 
a  gigantic  undertaking,  which  has  cost  the 
American  people  billions  of  dollars  and  which 
will  cost  them  bUlions  more. 


Association  Hails  Rettaorant  Rnlinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  June  10, 1953 

Mr.   POWELL.    Mr.   Speaker,   imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORo,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  9,  1953: 
AssociATioif  Hails  Restaurant  Rvunq 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  said  yesterday  it  re- 
gretted the  inability  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  decide  at  present  the  issue  of  racial  segre- 
gation in  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  Thurgood  Marehall, 
special  counsel  of  the  association,  declared 
the  group  was  "highly  gratified  with  the 
high  Court's  ruling  yesterday  against  the 
exclurlon  of  Negroes  from  restaurants  in 
Washington,  D.  C." 

The  association's  board  of  directors  said  it 
would  provide  answers  to  questions  raised 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  connection  with 
the  school  segregation  issue  when  the  cases 
were  reargued  next  fall. 

"We  urge  the  people  of  this  country,  both 
white  and  Negro,  North  and  South,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
racial  segregation  on  the  basis  of  facts,  the 
law.  and  their  moral  responsibility  rather 
than  upon  the  irrational  rantings  and  rav- 
ings of  biased,  diehard  'white  supremacist' 
demagogs,"  the  board  said. 


National  Association  of  State  ApproTal 
Agencies  Favors  Enactment  of  H.  R. 
3167 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Approval  Agencies  which 
was  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  unanimously 
adopted  on  May  6,  1953,  several  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  institutional  on- 
farm  training  program  for  veterans  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Public  Law  550. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  urges  the 
Congress  to  adopt  H.  R.  3167,  introduced 
by  myself,  which  would  amend  Public 
Law  550,  known  as  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1952.  H.  R. 
3167  would  amend  section  2  (d)  of  the 
act  and  thereby  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion that  periodical  reductions  be  made 
in  the  education  and  training  allowances 
received  by  veterans  pursuing  on-fann 
training. 

This  provision  of  the  present  law,  in 
my  view,  is  unfair  because  it  applies  only 
to  farm  trainees  and  not  to  veterans  re- 
ceiving on-the-job  training  imder  the 
act  The  provision  is  additionally  vm- 
fair  because  it  fails  to  consider  the  large 
financial  outlay  which  must  be  made  by 


farm  trainees,  as  well  as  the  seasonal 
pattern  of  income  common  to  almost 
every  farming  operation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  Public  Law  550  which 
were  adopted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Approval  Agencies: 

Whereas  veterans  enrolled  In  institutional 
on-the-farm  training  under  Public  Law  550, 
82d  Congress,  in  most  types  of  fanning  can- 
not expect  to  receive  and  wlU  not  receive 
any  substantial  Income  from  their  fanning 
operations  except  annually;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  550,  82d  Congress,  pro- 
vides that  the  training  allowance  to  each 
veteran  enrolled  in  Institutional  on-the-farm 
training  shall  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  each 
4-month  period  which  is  Inconsistent  with 
farm-income  patterns  and  prevailing  con- 
ditions as  to  noinal  time  of  receipt  of  in- 
come from  farming  operations  and  there  is 
no  basis  or  precedent  for  such:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Natiojial  Association  of 
State  Approval  Agencies  (in  the  annual  na- 
tional conference  assembled  at  Denver,  Colo., 
May  e.  1953).  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  adopt  House  biU 
3167,  known  as  the  Elliott  bill,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  650  which  will 
permit  the  veteran  enroUed  in  institutional 
on-the-farm  training  to  receive  the  maxi- 
mum prescribed  training  allowance. 

Whereas  a  large  majority  of  the  educa- 
tional benefits  representatives  are  not  quali- 
fied by  education  and  experience  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  education  and  the  biislness 
of  farming;  and 

Whereas  in  many  cases  they  have  ques- 
tioned the  intelligence  of  men  who  have 
spent  a  lifetime  in  the  profession  of  agri- 
cultural education;  and 

Whereas  they  have  questioned  and  ignored 
the  recommendations  of  farm  management 
specialists  in  the  business  of  farming: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Central  Ofllce  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  issue  the  following 
instructions  to  all  regional  offices: 

1.  In  every  case  where  the  State  approval 
agency  and  the  Institution  have  certified 
that  all  requirements  of  the  law  have  been 
met  and  the  educational  benefit's  repre- 
sentatives disagree  and  refuse  to  enroll  the 
veteran,  that  the  educational  benefits  section 
write  to  the  State  approved  agency  and  the 
Institution  and  give  in  detail,  and  in  an 
educational  and  professional  manner,  the 
reasons  why  it  is  unacceptable  rather  than 
hiding  behind  the  stock  phrase,  "In  my  opin- 
ion its  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
law."  Ihis  would  apply  especially  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A.  Length  of  course. 

B.  Credit  for  previous  training. 

C.  Size  and  character  of  the  farm. 

D.  Whether  group  Instruction  was  appli- 
cable to  the  fELrm. 

E.  Farm  occupies  fuU  time  of  veteran. 
P.  Managerial  control  of  the  farm. 

2.  Prior  to  the  educational  benefits  repre- 
sentatives assuming  the  role  of  authority  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  education  and  the 
business  of  farming  that  these  Veterans' 
Administration  representatives  meet  with  the 
State  authorities  and  make  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  famUlarlBe  themselves  with  the  ob- 
jectives, purposes,  and  the  overall  opera- 
tional procedures  of  the  program. 

3.  That  the  compliance  surveys  be  changed 
to  incorporate  the  good  points  of  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  jtist  recording  discrepan- 
cies. 

4.  The  educational  benefits  representa- 
tives refrain.  Insofar  as  possible,  from  vio- 
lating school  ethics  that  have  been  estab- 
lished among  schools  and  educators  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 
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Whereas  veterans  In  many  8t«tM  are  be« 
Ing  denied  enrollment  In  lnstltutlonal-atn« 
farm  training  because  oT  the  fact  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  central  olBce  has 
refused  to  reimburse  State  i^proval  agen- 
cies for  carrying  out  the  fimctions  required 
by  Public  Law  550;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  550  states  spedflcally 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  re- 
imburse the  State  approval  agency  for  ap- 
proval functions;   and 

Whereas  It  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  cost  of  the  approval  function 
he  paid  by  the  indivldtial  veteran  enrolled: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion reimburse  States  for  approval  agency 
functions  tinder  Public  Law  550  for  insti- 
tutional-on-farm  training  regardless  of  the 
plan  under  which  the  individual  State  Is 
operating. 

Whereas  the  regional  offices  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  numy  States  have 
interpreted  the  requirement  "that  a  veteran 
be  assured  control  of  a  farm  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  coxirse"  so  strict  that  only 
veterans  who  own  their  farms  or  those  who 
have  relatives  who  will  give  them  an  Iron- 
clad lease  have  been  able  to  qualify  for 
training:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  central  office  of  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnLstratlon  be  requested  to 
issue  Instructions  to  all  regional  officers  to 
accept  leases  recommended  by  the  following 
or  similar  t3rpes  leases: 

A.  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

B.  Agriculture  EcontHnlcs  Department. 

C.  Extension  Service. 

X>.  Plu'mers'  Home  Administration. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KKNTUCXT 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OP  REPRESEaTTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OHB.  I  include  the  following  letter,  and 
also  an  article  from  the  Beattyville  (Ky.) 
Enterprise,  of  June  4,  1953: 

COKl(OirWXAI.TH  or  KzlfTOCKT. 

Dkpasticxiiit  or  Hialtr, 
Louisville.  Ky.,  June  9.  1953. 
To:  Kentucky  delegation. 
Trom :  Bruce  Underwood,  II.  D..  Commissioner 

of  health. 
Re  Federal  appropriations  for  health. 

We  are  writing  you  again  calling  yo\ir  at- 
tention to  what  seems  to  be  a  regrettable 
lack  of  concern  for  the  health  of  the  people 
as  reflected  In  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  health.  We  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  Congress  Is  withdraw- 
ing Federal  funds  without  giving  the  State 
an  opportunity  to  continue  the  health  pro- 
grama  which  have  been  established  and 
which  are  vitally  needed.  The  Kentucky 
State  Legislature  Is  not  In  seaslon  this  year. 
The  State  financial  condition  is  not  good. 
Given  reasonable  notice,  the  State  might 
continue  the  health  programs,  but.  under 
the  circumstances,  there  la  no  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

We  are  not  pleading  for  money  or  for  Jobs 
as  such,  but  we  are  pleading  for  needed 
health  serviees  for  the  people.  Public  health 
in  Kentucky  has  suffered  from  increased 
costs  of  operation  and  from  rejieated  cuts  in 
Federal  appropriations.  Health  services  to 
the  people  have  declined  to  the  point  that 
at  the  present  time  the  infant  death  rate  la 


Inci  Basing  1n«**«»4  of  decreasing.  Commu- 
nlcsble  diseases  which  were  being  brought 
und  ST  control  are  either  now  on  the  increase 
or  s  low  indications  of  an  increase.  Now  we 
are  told  that  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  for 
tulx  reulosis  control  is  to  be  reduced  from 
$14<,896  to  $107,300  and  the  entire  Federal 
grai  t  of  968,686  for  venereal  disease  control 
is  e:  Imliuited,  along  with  drastic  reductions 
in  o  ther  categorical  funds. 
T^e  defense  effort  continues  to  create  new 
problems  at  Fort  Knox,  Paducah,  and 
The  Federal  Government  is 
Its  responsibility  In  the  field  of  edu- 
catl4>n  In  defense  Impact  areas,  but  is  doing 
to  control  the  health  problems 
whlih  have  been  created  in  these  and  other 
impact  areas.  The  amount  of 
Involved  la  relatively  small,  but  the 
for  human  life  and  health  are  great, 
feel  that  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
Government  to  suddenly  withdraw 
verely  reduce  Its  support  of  Important 
services  without  affording  the  States 
opportunity  to  gradually  provide  funds 
I  heir  continuance  at  least  at  the  present 
It  might  be  agreed  that  the  ultl- 
responslbllitj  for  health  programs  be- 
long at  the  local  level,  but  certainly  time 
won  d  be  required,  and,  in  Kentucky,  new  tax 
reve  aues  would  have  to  be  provided  before 
»nununitles  could  assume  such  a  respon- 
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Is  also  a  serious  matter  to  have  health 

pro-ams   disrupted   because  of  the   neces- 

of    discharging   highly    trained    public 

workers  that  have  required  years  to 

This  will  result  in  Kentucky  if  the 

proposed  reductions  In  funds  are  not 

to  near  their  present  level. 

on  a  cold  financial  basis  it  can  be 

that    public-health    programs    have 

Government   the   expensive   costs   of 

treatment    for    such    diseases    as 

tub4rculo6ls  and  venereal  disease.     It  costs 

to  prevent  diseases,  but  It  costs  much 

money  not  to  prevent  them,  to  say 

noticing  of  the  cost  in  hviinan  life,  misery. 

suffering. 

is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  Congress 
would  reduce  appropriation  for  the  health 
people  if  the  ultimate  effect  of  such 
were  fuUy  realized.    The  Truman  budget 
reflects  a  cut  of  $62,016  for  public 
in   Kentucky.    The    Eisenhower   re- 
quest contained  an  additional  cut  Including 
construction    of     9654.902.     H.     R. 
as  passed  by  the  House,  further  reduces 
budget  by  $444,404.     This  means  a  total 
>f  •1.161.322  of  which  $319,257  is  applied 
lubllc-health   programs   and  $842,065  to 
hospital  construction.    In  addition.  Increased 
ci  operation  to  maintain  the  pitifully 
program  now  under  way  have  the  effect 
fiirther  reducing  the  health  programs  of 
State.    If  decreased  State  revenues  re- 
in a  reduction  of  State  funds,  the  pro- 
will  be  cut  still  further. 
O^  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  State  we 
you  to  give  tills  matter  your  careful 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

BaxTCK  Uironwooo,  M.  D., 

Commiasioner  of  Health. 
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Ui.less  something  can  be  done  and  imme- 
diate ly,  according  to  reports,  as  of  June  30, 
the  I  >nelda  Maternity  Hospital  at  Oneida,  in 
Clay  County,  will  be  closed.  And,  according 
to  Er.  M.  B.  Gabbard,  head  of  the  Lee  and 
Owsley  County  Health  Departments,  the 
closing  wiU  be  little  short  of  catastrophic. 
Theiefore  in  the  interest  of  her  people.  Dr. 
Gab  Mtrd  is  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  stall 
off  t  tie  shutting  down  of  this  much  needed 
bosf  LtaL 


The  Oneida  Hospital  is  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds  matched  by  State  funds  and  fees 
collected  from  patients  and  in  a  telephone 
conversation  Tuesday  morning  with  Mr. 
Dixon,  administrative  assistant  to  Dr.  Bruce 
Underwood  of  the  State  Health  Department, 
Mr.  Dixon  told  Dr.  Gabbard  that  while  the 
Federal  funds  were  so  lacking  that  the  State 
would  be  pressed  to  have  enough  for  the 
county  health  departments,  much  less  for  the 
hospital. 

It  costs  approximately  $90,000  annually  to 
keep  the  Oneida  Hospital  In  operation  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  furnishes 
about  half.  Allocated  State  funds  and  an- 
ticipated fees  are  adjudged  insiifficlent,  there- 
fore the  situation  \oo\is  gloomy  unless  some 
move  Is  made  to  correct  it. 

KZSOLUTION  PASSED 

Meeting  with  Dr.  Gabbard.  Monday,  the 
Lee  Coiuty  Health  Department  passed  a  res- 
olution requesting  that  the  commissioner  of 
health  reconsider  the  hospital  on  June  30, 
and  as'ked  that  it  be  kept  open  until  various 
organizations  and  ch\irch  groups  be  con- 
tacted, in  the  hope  that  they  coxild  devise 
some  means  in  taking  It  over.  Some  of  the 
reasons  listed  for  its  continuance  were  as 
follows: 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  hospital 
within  54  miles  of  Boonevllle  or  Beattyville. 
Secondly,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  few 
doctors  in  Beattyville  to  handle  the  mater- 
nity cases  in  Lee  and  Owsley  if  the  Oneida 
Hospital  closes. 

Third,  a  large  number  of  the  maternity 
cases  have  one  or  more  complications,  and  it 
would  be  a  danger  to  the  life  of  the  mother 
to  attempt  a  home  delivery. 

The  resolution  also  stated  that  many  of 
these  mothers  cannot  afford  hospitalization 
in  other  hospitals,  and,  more  than  that,  for 
the  past  several  years  the  health  depiu^ment 
and  local  physicians  have  been  discouraging 
the  midwives  from  practice  until  now  there 
are  not  even  untrained  women  to  handle  the 
normal  cases  in  the  home. 

With  all  this  unfortunately  being  true,  the 
situation  Is  desperate,  and,  realizing  It  more 
than  anyone  else  except  anyother  physician. 
Dr.  Gabbard  is  making  every  contact  possible 
to  assist  in  holding  the  line. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  picture  so  far 
Is  that  the  powers  that  hold  the  destiny  of 
this  hospital  In  their  hands  have  promised 
to  turn  the  building  and  equipment  over  to 
the  State  building  and  property  commission, 
who.  in  turn,  can  lease  it  at  a  very  nominal 
charge  to  some  organization  which  will  take 
it  over  and  agree  to  carry  out  the  same  pro- 
gram as  has  been  followed  during  the  past 
years. 

Oneida  Hospital  has  been  Instrumental,  no 
doubt,  in  saving  the  lives  of  many  babies  and 
mothers  and  has  prevented  untold  hours  of 
pain  and  suffering.  Its  loss  to  the  mountain 
country  will,  as  Dr.  Gabbard  says,  be  tragic, 
and  It  behooves  every  citizen  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  neighbor  and  posterity  to 
get  busy  and  help  make  arrangements  to 
keep  this  most  worthy  institution  from  pass- 
ing out  of  existence. 


Mrs.  Hobby  Cites  Cost  of  Racial  Bias 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.    POWELL.    Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxo 
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oRD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  9, 1953: 

Mas.  HoBBT  Crrcs  Cost  or  Racial  Bias 

Delaware,  Ohio,  June  8. — Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Vv  elf  are,  estimated  today  that  racial  preju- 
dice in  the  United  States  is  costing  the 
country  $15  billion  to  $30  billion  a  year. 

Mrs.  Hobby  said  in  a  commencement  ad- 
dress for  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  gradu- 
ates that  many  Americans  blame  a  person's 
faults  on  his  race  or  national  origin. 

"The  Indulgence  of  this  prejudice  is  cost- 
ing us  tax  dollars  in  what  must  be  astro- 
nomical amounts,"  she  declared. 

Mrs.  Hobby  said  some  economists  have 
brought  forth  "highly  provable  figures" 
showing  discrimination — while  diminish- 
ing— costs  $15  to  $30  billion  yearly." 

This,  she  said,  is  "because  of  people  not 
allowed  to  reach  their  full  potential,  not  per- 
mitted to  earn  the  salaries  their  work  merits, 
and,  therefore,  not  able  to  expand  the  do- 
mestic marlcets  for  the  goods  we  produce,  or 
to  pay  the  taxes  they  would  be  paying  were 
they  realizing  their  potential. 

Her  advice  to  the  outgoing  collegians  when 
they  meet  a  stranger : 

"Look  at  him  for  his  qualities  of  charac- 
ter as  an  individual,  and  as  an  individual, 
judge  him  for  wliat  he  is." 


Louis  M.  Shimel  Retires  After  31  Tears 
as  Assistant  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  the  Eastern  District  of  Soatb 
CaroBaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  south  cakouxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1953 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  JSpeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  herewith 
a  newspaper  account  of  the  retirement 
of  Louis  M.  Shimel,  as  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  South  Carohna  after  31  years 
of  service. 

I  include  also  an  editorial  from  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  entitled 
"Thirty-one  Years  of  Service." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Mr.  Shimel 
for  many,  many  years.  He  has  been  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  United  States 
Attorney's  office  for  the  eastern  district 
of  South  Carolina.  He  has  served  his 
Nation  with  distinction  ahd  great  credit. 
Mr.  Shimel  is  a  scholarly  and  prodigious 
worker  in  the  interest  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  of  his  chosen  profession.  His 
preparation  of  cases  for  trial  and  for 
disposition  after  agreement  have  always 
reflected  careful  and  complete  research. 
His  outstanding  record  of  service  re- 
flects great  credit  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  to  the  office  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  him  well  on  his 
retirement  and  hope  for  him  many  years 
of  good  health  and  happiness. 

Thistt-onx  Ykabs  or  Sxsvics 

The  retirement  yesterday  of  Louis  M. 
Shimel  as  assistant  United  States  attorney 
for  the  eastern  district  of  South  Carolina 
completes  31  years  in  the  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.   His  Oovernment  career. 


which  started  In  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, spanned  ao  years  of  Democratic  rule 
and  nbw  comes  to  an  honorable  conclusion 
under  the  Republicans.  Holding  office 
through  6  presidential  administrations  and 
across  2  changes  of  parties  In  office  attests 
to  his  ability  both  as  an  attorney  and  as  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  get  along  with  peo- 
ple. 

The  smooth  operation  of  the  district  at- 
torney's office  throughout  the  various 
changes  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  Mr. 
Sbimel's  quietly  efficient  service.  It  Is  a 
remarkable  achievement.  The  News  and 
Courier  salutes  Mr.  Shimel  for  a  public  Job 
well  done  as  he  heturns  to  private  life. 


Louis  M.  Shimel  Rztises  Attex  31  Yeabs  as 
Assistant  United  States  Distkict  Attoxnet 

HXXE 

After  31  years  as  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
South  Carolina.  Louis  M.  Shimel  retired  from 
office  yesterday.  Friday  was  his  31st  an- 
niversary In  office. 

Mr.  Shimel  has  the  longest  record  of  serv- 
ice of  anyone  now  in  any  district  attorney's 
office  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
register  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

He  was  appointed  in  1922  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing. He  continued  to  serve  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Calvin  Coolldge  and  Her- 
bert Hoover  as  Republicans,  then  under 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man as  Democrats  and  again  under  Dwlght 

D.  Elsenhower,  Republican. 

When  he  had  served  30  years  he  received 
a  certificate  of  award  in  appreciation  and 
recognition  of  30  years  of  outstanding  and 
meritorious  service  In  the  department  from 
Attorney  General  James  P.  McGranery. 

In  announcing  his  resignation,  Mr.  Shimel 
said  he  will  continue  in  the  private  practice 
of  law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shimel  It 
Ackerman.  His  son-in-law,  William  Acker- 
man,  Is  his  partner.  Mr.  Shimel  added  that 
he  probably  virill  write  some  of  his  experiences 
as  assistant  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Shimel  served  under  Judges  Henry  A. 
M.  Smith,  Ernest  K.  Cochran,  J.  Lyles  Glenn. 
Frank  K.  Myers,  Alva  M.  Lumpkin,  C.  C. 
Wyche,  J.  Watles  Waring,  George  Bell  Tim- 
merman  and  Ashton  H.  Williams. 

He  also  served  with  J.  D.  E.  Meyer.  Henry 

E.  Davis,    Claud    N.    Sapp.    and    Ben   Scott 
Whaley  as  district  attorneys. 

"Louis  M.  Shimel  has  faithfully  served  as 
assistant  United  States  attorney  in  Charles- 
ton for  more  than  30  years,"  Judge  WiUiams 
said  upon  learning  of  his  retirement.  "His 
record  is  so  outstanding  that  I  can  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  tliat  he  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  United  States 
attorney  in  the  country. 

"It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  personally 
know  of  Mr.  Shlmel's  magnificent  work  dur- 
ing bis  entire  period  of  service.  Attorneys 
all  over  the  State  recognize  him  as  posses- 
sing one  of  the  keenest  legal  .minds  of  any- 
one In  the  country. 

"Since  I  have  been  Judge  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  caU  on  Mr.  Shimel  for  advice  and 
counsel  many  times.  He  has  always  been 
most  helpful  to  me.  I  personaUy  regret 
seeing  him  retire  and  I  know  that  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  lawyers  aU  over  the 
State  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Shimel  leaves  the 
office  of  the  United  States  attorney  with 
the  best  wishes  of  everyone." 

Mr.  Whaley  said:  "I  regret  exceedingly 
losing  the  services  of  Mr.  Shimel  as  he  will 
have  had  some  31  years  in  this  office.  He 
is  a  most  capable  lawyer  and  hU  loss  wiU 
be  greatly  felt." 

Similar  expressions  of  regret  were  voiced 
by  Ernest  L.  Allen,  clerk  of  court. 

Mr.  Shimel  has  been  admitted  to  practice 
in  all  covu-ts  here  as  well  as  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  Charleston  County 
Bar  Association,  the  South  Carolina  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  is  president  of  the  Charleston  Ma- 
sonic Association,  a  past  master  of  Friend- 
ship Lodge.  No.  9,  Ancient  Free  Masons; 
past  president  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  the  State  Association  of  Bnai  B'rlth 
and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society.  He  is 
a  member  bf  the  Elks,  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, Dan  Lodge  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Society,  the  Shrine  and  the  Scottish 
Kite. 

Last  night  Mr.  Shimel  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  party  given  by  his  four  daughters.  Mrs. 
Nat  Frlsch,  Mrs.  WUUam  Ackerman,  and 
Mrs.  Abe  Dumas,  aU  of  Charleston,  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Traub.  of  BlshopvlUe,  at  Mrs.  Frlsch's 
home  in  South  Windermere. 

Attending  were  his  associates  in  the  Fed- 
eral building.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
party  gifts  were  presented  him  by  his  asso- 
ciates. These  Included  a  self-winding  watch 
from  the  district  attorney's  office;  a  leather 
book  case  from  Judge  Ashton  H.  Williams; 
a  leather  desk  set  from  the  clerk's  office; 
crystal  paper  weights  from  the  probation 
officers;  a  brief  case  from  the  Savannah  and 
Charleston  offices  of  the  FBI;  a  leather  letter 
receptable  and  memorandum  pad  from  Mrs. 
Doris  C.  Appleby,  court  reporter,  and  a  silver 
letter  opener  from  the  marshal's  office. 

"I  am  grateful  for  this  coterie  of  sincere 
and  devoted  friends,"  M*-.  Shimel  said  in 
a  response.  "Sincere  friendships  are  the 
most  valued  assets  which  one  can  acquire. 
The  friendship  of  the  members  of  the  offi- 
cial family  will  be  one  of  the  fondest  recol- 
lections which  I  wlU  carry  with  me  in  leaving 
the  office." 


Jefferson  Levee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or       r- 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPE8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 

ORO,  I  include  the  following   editorial 

from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune: 

jErrsRSON  Levee 

The  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
Budget  Bureau  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
the  Jefferson  Lake  protection  levee  project 
seems  a  very  important  one  to  settle  before 
the  Senate  acts  on  Army  civil  functions  blU. 

Federal  matching  aid  was  omitted  for  com* 
pletlon  and  "armoring"  of  the  levee  In  the 
revised  budget.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  stood  upon  the  budget  Insofar  as 
omissions  were  concerned,  and  further  re- 
duced It  $83  million.  The  House  supported 
the  committee  against  23  floor  amendments, 
including  1  of  $600,000  for  the  levee,  to  re- 
store projects. 

Budget  Director  Dodge  wrote  the  Army 
and  engineers  February  3  to  proceed  only 
with  those  projects  which  are  deemed  clear- 
ly essential  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of 
this  administration.  Army  Under  Secretary 
Johnson  ordered  elimination,  in  turn,  of  all 
new  starts  and  resumptions  of  projects  and 
all  new  separate  units  of  projects  which 
have  been  previously  started. 

Representative  Gltnn  Davis,  who  brought 
the  measure  to  the  floor,  said  no  new  proj- 
ects had  been  permitted;  and  that  this 
meant:  "If  the  entire  project  was  new;  if 
It  represented  substantially  a  new  portion 
of  an  overall  project;  if  It  represented  a  re- 
sumption of  a  project  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  1  year." 
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BcpreeentatWe  Datib  added  tliat  the  com- 
mittee looked  Into  the  Jefferson  project 
carefully;  but  be  did  not  reply  BpectOcally 
to  RepreeentAtlTe  Boeos  on  the  question  of 
criteria  of  newness.  He  Indicated,  rather, 
that  adherence  to  the  fixed  total  for  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  projects  was  the  decisive 
point. 

Now  Is  an  upgrading  of  a  levee,  prevlo\uly 
authorised  by  Congress  and  its  protection 
by  riprap  against  hurricane  or  storm  wash 
which  has  battered  strong  seawalls  on  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  the  Mississippi  coast, 
classified  by  anyone  as  substantially  a  new 
portion  of  an  overall  project?  Or  is  it  an 
entirely  new  project  or  a  new  start  or  re- 
sumption of  project  or  new  separate  unit  of 
a  project  previously  started? 

There  seems  to  be  an  Integrity  about  this 
project,  an  Indivisibility  with  respect  to  its 
purpose,  which  takes  it  out  of  these  classi- 
fications. And  just  a^  its  Integrity  or  whole- 
ness is  clearly  essential  to  Its  purpose,  the 
purpose  Itself  seems  to  be  a  clearly  essential 
one  for  low-lying  well-developed  Jefferson 
Parish  and  not  In  conflict  with  administra- 
tion objectives,  economical  or  otherwise.  At 
least  so  it  seems  to  us. 


Wtdcead  Tonr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  MOKTH  CAKOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  concerning  an  automobile  tour  to 
Washington.  N.  C: 

Wkkkznd  Toua:  Battutuxos  Hzchlicht 
WAaBiMOTON,  N.  C,  Tair 

(The  following  auto  tour  suggestion  was 
prepared  tor  the  Weekender  by  Stanley  T. 
Banks,  supervisor  of  the  touring  services  for 
the  Oistiict  of  Columbia  division  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association.) 

Our  suggested  trip  for  this  weekend  takes 
you  down  through  the  green  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  countryside  to  the  quiet  little 
community  of  Washington,  deep  in  the  heart 
of  North  Carolina's  bright-leaf  tobacco  belt. 

TWO  KOUTKS 

The  Carolina  town  was  named  after  our 
first  President.  However,  it  antedates  the 
Federal  Capital  by  8  years.  In  fact,  the  farm- 
ing community  was  the  first  to  be  named 
after  the  illustrious  general. 

Tixe  predecessor  to  the  Tarheel  town  was 
known  as  Porks  of  the  Tar  River,  and  was 
founded  by  James  Bonner  in  1771.  Five 
years  later  the  name  was  changed  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  town  incorporated  by  the 
general  assembly  In  1783. 

The  two  routes  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing map  are  both  good.  The  shortest  route, 
and  the  fastest,  is  via  Richmond  and  Rocky 
Mount.  However,  the  motorist  wUI  find  that 
the  other  route  provides  a  pleasant  drive 
over  lilgh«B]ra  that  are  leae  crowded. 

rAMOUB   BATTLXGSOT7MO 

Petersburg.  Va..  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  War  Between  the  States.  The  city  was 
an  important  railroad  Junction  for  the  South 
and  by  capturing  this  key  point  and  cutting 
off  communication  between  Richmond  and 
the  rest  of  the  South.  General  Grant  hoped 
to  force  Lee  to  evacuate  the  Confederate 
capital. 

Four  days  of  furtotis  fighting  failed,  how- 
ever, to  give  him  a  decision.  Siege  lines 
were  then  drawn  around  the  embattled  com- 
munity and  both  sides  settled  down  to  a  long 


selg  »  lastlz^  almost  10  months  The  final 
cap  tuiation  of  Petersburg  on  April  a.  1865, 
followed  a  week  later  by  Lee's  surrei-der 
at  i  kppomattoz  Court  House. 

N3W  the  battlefields  around  Petersburg 
are  commemorated  by  the  Petersburg  Na- 
tloial  Military  Park. 

O  oe  of  the  most  interesting  attractions  In 
the  park  is  the  Crater,  where  an  unsucess- 
ful  attempt  was  made  by  Union  forces  to 
breiik  through  the  Confederate  defenses  by 
unclermining  and  blowing  up  one  of  their 
bat  eriea. 

A^ong  the  James  Rive. ,  spreading  out  from 
and  on  the  road  to  Petersburg, 
many  fine  old  Virginia  estates. 

worthwhile  attractions  in  the  area 
Bacon's  castle,  built  in  1065,  and  said  to 
I  he  only  true  Jacobean  house  in  America, 
St.    Luke's    Church,    believed   to   have 
buUt  in  1632  and  thought  to  be  the 
oldest  building  of  English  construction  still 
standing   in   this   country.      The   memorial 
to    John    Rolfe    and    Pocahontas, 
Washington.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Sir  Walter 
and  Capt.  John  Smith  are  especially 
Bacon's  Castle  is  closed  to  the 
c  but  St.  Luke's  Church  is  open  from 
5  without  charge. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

or  NKW  JBBSXT 

1)9  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

4lr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
lea  ire  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORi.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
frqin  today's  New  York  Times: 
BiTDonr  BATOXLon 
dne  of  the  first  conseqiiences  of  a  truce 
In  1  Cores  will  be  to  arm  with  a  new  argument 
the!  congressional  opponents  of  President 
ihower's  tax  program.  Chairman  Rkkd. 
;he  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
already  declared  that  a  truce  will  give 
im^ttis  to  his  drive  to  cut  taxes  instead  of 
them,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  this 
as  the  debate  proceeds. 

weeks  ago  the  President  called  upon 
to  continue  the  life  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  (scheduled  to  expire  June  30) 
the  end  of  1953.  Last  week  spokesmen 
the  administration,  headed  by  the  Secre- 
of  the  Treasury,  appeared  before  the 
Watrs  and  Means  Committee  to  testify  In 
far  >r  of  such  an  extension.  This  week  the 
coo  imittee  is  hearing  testimony  from  the 
opi  osition. 

/  Ithough  one  of  the  most  important  and 
mort  forward-looking  of  the  Nation's  b\ui- 
nesj  organizations,  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
noi  lie  Development,  is  backing  the  President 
in  tils  request  for  continuance  of  this  tax 
ancther  6  months,  spokesmen  for  two  oth- 
ers'—the National  Association  of  Manxifac- 
tur;rs  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Unl  ted  States — have  indicated  that  they  will 
testify  against  it.  (Advice  from  Washington 
yes  erday  indicated  that  the  spokesmen  for 
the  first-named  organization  do  not,  as  a 
ma  ter  of  fact,  represent  the  present  attl- 
tud  B  of  its  membership  on  the  question.  A 
tel<  graphic  poll  has  Just  revealed  that  nearly 
twt  -thirds  of  its  members  favor  backing  the 
Preiident  up  on  the  issue,  but  the  rules  of 
the  NAM,  it  seems,  require  a  full  two-thirds 
ma  orlty  to  adopt  a  new  policy.) 

V  liat.  Qjne  la  moved  to  wonder,  do  these 
buz  Lness  groups  think  the  issue  Is  here? 
Are  they  demanding  that  this  tax  be  per- 
xnltted  to  die  becauae  they  regard  It  as  a 
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bad  taxf    If  that  wen  the  point  at  tasue. 

then  we  would  have  no  quarrel  with  them. 
Neither,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  the  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Humphrey  added  his  testimony  unhesitat- 
ingly last  week  to  that  of  such  former  heads 
of  the  department  as  Carter  Glass,  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  and  John  W.  Snyder  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  tax  as  a  "bad"  tax.  Or  la  it 
the  position  of  these  opponents  on  extension 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  that  since  its  con- 
tinuance for  another  6  months  would  mean 
an  addition  of  only  $800  million  in  revenue, 
a  sum  insignificant  in  size  campared  with 
the  deficit  for  1953-54  now  in  proapect.  the 
sacrifice  would  not  be  worth  whUe? 

For  years  the  leaders  of  these  particular 
two  business  groups  have  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim  their  undying  faith  in 
the  balanced  Federal  budget  as  the  corner- 
stone of  a  strong  and  sound  economy.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  this  article  of  faith  con- 
tains a  proviso,  in  fine  print,  that  the  budget 
must  be  balanced  by  the  particular  kind  of 
taxes  they  happen  to  like?  No  one  familiar 
with  the  views  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  doubts  that  it  detests  the 
excess- profits  tax  quite  as  thoroxighly  as  do 
the  NAM  tind  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
But  the  CED  has  not  permitted  either  Its 
detestation  or  its  zeal  for  tax  relief  to  blind 
it  to  the  central  issue  Involved.  Because  It 
regards  a  balanced  cash  budget  to  be  "an 
essential  safeguard  against  Infiation,"  it 
sees  no  logical  alternative  to  backing  the 
President. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  President  to 
show  that  continuance  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  will  of  Itself  mean  a  balancing  of  the 
budget.  The  significance  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  issue  is  that  here  is  where  the 
President  has  drawn  his  line  of  battle  In 
defense  of  a  balanced  budget.  If  those  who 
profess  to  be  fighting  for  a  balanced  budget 
are  going  to  withhold  their  support  because 
they  disapprove  of  the  site  he  has  choeen 
for  a  battleground,  then  they  should  hardly 
be  surprised  if  the  coxuitry  as  a  whole  con- 
cludes— as  it  would  be  quite  Justified  in  do- 
ing— that  they  do  not.  after  all.  regard  the 
objective  as  one  greatly  worth  fighting  for. 


Home  Role  Victorj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  KKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  9, 
1953: 

HOMK  RUI.X  ViCTORT 

The  Supreme  Court's  unanimotis  ruling  In 
the  Thompson  Restaurant  case  yesterday 
ends  aU  doubt  respecting  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  delegate  general  leg- 
islative authority  to  a  District  legislature. 
Thus  the  cloud  which  had  hovered  over  home 
rule  ever  since  a  contrary  decision  was 
reached  in  January  by  a  division  within  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  completely  blown  away. 

Four  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  led 
by  Chief  Judge  Stephens,  held  that  the  re- 
cently revived  equal-service  statutes  enacted 
by  the  District  Assembly  in  1872  and  1873 
were  invalid  because  they  constituted  general 
legislation  which  the  assembly  had  no  power 
to  pass;  they  held  also  that  these  stattrtes 
had  been  repealed  by  implication  and 
disuse — a  view  in  which  a  fifth  Judge  Joined 
them.  Four  other  Judges  strongly  dissented 
on  both  counts. 
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The  dissenters  have  now  been  fully  vlmO- 
r-^ted  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  decided, 
in  an  opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Dougla^ 
that  "the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  self- 
eovernment  to  the  District  of  ColumbU 
.  .  •  would  seem  to  be  as  great  as  its  au- 
thority to  do  so  In  the  case  of  Territories": 
that  "there  U  no  constttuUonal  barrier  to 
the  delegation  by  Congress  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  full  legislative  power";  that 
the  Oreanlc  Act  of  1871  under  which  the  Dis- 
trict Assembly  adopted  the  clvU-rlghU 
BUtutes  "was  as  broad  as  the  police  power 
of  a  state"  and  embraced  a  power  to  pro- 
hibit "discriminations  against  Negroes  by 
the  owners  and  managers  of  restaurants  in 
the  District  of  Columbia";  and  that  "the 
faUure  of  the  executive  branch  to  enforce  a 
law  doee  not  result  In  lt»  modification  or 

"t^Is  is  a  sweeping  victory  for  home  rule, 
and  we  rejoice  in  Senator  Cast's  prompt  re- 
sponse to  it.  It  is  also  a  triumph  lor  the 
proponents  of  elvU-rtghU  legislation.  This 
decision  wUl  give  Impetus  to  an  already 
accelerating  trend  in  the  Nation  s  Capital— 
the  trend  toward  obliteraUon  of  aU  enforced 
Bcgregatlon  and  discrimination.  The  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  now  possess,  as  they 
should,  ample  power  to  require  restauranU 
to  treat  all  well-behaved  customers  on  a  basU 
of  equality,  regardless  of  their  race  w  color. 
We  hope  that  restaurant  owners  will  co- 
operate in  order  to  put  the  law  speedily  Into 
f^  effect  and  that  those  who  have  led  the 
clvU-rlgbts  fight  will  give  them  a  fair  chance 
to  make  the  required  changes  smoothly  and 
harmonioualj. 


Farley  Has  Kbd  Word*  for  Basinets 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  coMMacncOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  the  capability  of  business- 
men called  to  Washington  and  who  are 
now  serving  their  country  here. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  ever-continu- 
ing need  for  initiative  in  government 
which  comes  from  that  reservoir  of 
American  businessmen  so  long  experi- 
enced in  the  efficient  use  of  venture  capi- 
tal. 

We  need  businessmen  In  Government 
now  as  we  have  needed  them  and  as  we 
have  used  them  in  the  past;  men  wim 
fresh  ideas  and  the  fearless  spirit  of 
those  who  have  pioneered  this  Nation's 
producUvity  beyond  anything  previously 
imagined  by  man.  Such  men,  so  well 
trained  by  business  experience,  can  help 
to  solve  the  problems  which  confront  us 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  practice  of  calling  on  business 
brains  is  not  new  with  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Both  President  Roose- 
ve!t  and  President  Truman  called  for  and 
received  help  from  businessmen.  Be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  ia. 
some  quarters  to  criticize  Americans  who 
are  in  business.  I  believe  that  this  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  views  of  a  great 
and  illustrious  Democrat  is  timely  and 
important. 

James  A.  Parley  is  the  kind  of  a  Demo- 
crat who  understands  that  there  is  noth* 
xcix— App. aio 


InfiT  wrong  with  business  and  that  the 
term  "businessman"  is  a  badge  of  honor 
and  not  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

As  this  editorial  from  the  New  Haven 
Register  of  May  21, 1953  points  out.  these 
are  "reassiuing  words  from  a  valued 
source": 

FAkLXT  Has  Kora  Woaos  roa  Bxtsimxss 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  businessman 
teams  President  Eisenhower  has  called  to 
Washington.  In  the  final  analysis  their  rec- 
ord wUl  do  their  talking  for  them. 

IfeanwhUe  certain  among  the  Democratlo 
opposition,  particularly  in  its  Roosevelt- 
liruman  pseudollberal  offshoots,  voice  harsh 
criticism.  They  continue  to  speak  as  though 
the  word  "business"  was  something  shame- 
ful and  to  be  avoided. 

Now  the  voice  of  James  A.  Farley  is  heard 
on  the  subject.  Many  still  look  upon  this 
one-time  Democratic  national  chairman  and 
policy  molder  as  "Mr.  Democrat." 

What  does  Mr.  Farley  have  to  say  on  this 
subject?  He  is  quite  frank  about  it.  The 
businessmen  called  to  Washington  and  now 
serving  their  country,  says  Mr.  Farley,  are 
capable  of  meeting  today's  Incredibly  stag- 
gering foreign  and  domestic  problems. 

The  system  these  men  represent,  and  from 
which  they  sprang,  says  Mr.  Farley,  has  Jus- 
tified Itself  by  Its  productivity  and  by  pro- 
ducing and  maintaining  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  Uvlng — In  the  face  of  some  20 
years  or  more  of  constant  obstructionism 
and  harassment. 

By  way  of  contrast  Mt.  Farley  expresses 
the  conviction  that  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ment cannot  compete  because  It  stifles  new 
ideas  and  new  methods. 

These  are  reassuring  words,  from  a  valued 
•ource.  They  could  not  have  been  uttered 
at  a  more  opportune  time. 


AimiiuttraHon  of  Stote  Employment 
Secnrity  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF  MXW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter: 


Statk  of  Nxw  Yo«k, 
Depaktment  of  Labob. 
Albany.  S.  T..  May  29.  1953. 
Re  H.  R.  5246. 

Hon.  Adam  Clattoii  Pownx.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wos/iingrfon,  D.  C. 
Deax  Conoeessman  Poweu.:  The  admlnls- 
traUon  In  New  York  Is  extremely  disap- 
pointed over  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  22.  in  dealing 
with  the  grante  to  States  for  admlnUtratlon 
of  the  State  employment  security  laws.  The 
House,  as  you  know,  rejected  by  vote  of  114 
to  109.  the  Javlts  amendment  to  resttM*  OaOv* 
300  000  the  amount  cut  from  the  $213,600,000 
request  as  adjusted  by  the  new  administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Budget  Director. 

The  report  of  the  Comsnlttee  on  Approprl- 
atlons  (No.  426,  dated  May  15,  1953) ,  Is  silent 
on  the  reasons  for  the  cut  and  no  explana- 
tion  is  made  with  respect  to  elimination  of 
program.  A  reading  of  the  record  of  the 
de^te  on  the  amendment  reveals  no  sound 

Sasls  to  support  the  r««l"«ir="°^^??,! 
Member,  of  Congress  who  spoke  on  behjUf 
of  the  amendment  did  so  with  "nderstond- 
mg  of  the  real  consequences.  The  record 
«4  ttoo  debate  tndloatea  confusloa  on  the 


part  of  some  of  the  Members  as  to  what 
the  appropriations  are  for.  One.  at  least, 
thought  It  represented  a  cutting  out  of  Fed- 
eral Jobs  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
program  was  being  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Since  the  House  action  will  undoubtedly 
be  contested  in  the  Senate  and  may  there- 
fore come  back  for  readjustment  by  the 
House  I  felt  I  should  bring  to  your  attention 
four  important  points  as  the  action  aflecu 
New  York  State. 

1.  Reduction  of  funds  for  grants  to  the 
States  below  present  inadequate  levels  must 
involve  reduction  of  service  to  the  public 
and  the  elimination  of  controls  over  dis- 
bursement for  unemployment  claims.  The 
cuts  are  not  in  anticipation  of  reduced 
amount  <rf  unemployment.  *  The  uncontroll- 
able portion  of  the  load,  which  varies  with 
changing  economic  conditions.  Is  partly 
taken  care  of  by  the  adoption  of  a  f  10  mU- 
llon  contingency  appw^jrlotlon.  The  effect 
of  the  cut  will  not  simply  be  dismissal  of  so 
many  permanent  State  employees  (and  for 
New  York  it  would  be  about  1.100  additional 
layoffs) ,  It  will  mean  tens  of  millions  erf  dol- 
lars In  benefiU  improperly  paid  and  untold 
mlllloxu  In  taxes  uncollected,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  New  York  State  cltlaens  derxied 
service  In  their  applications  for  employment 
and  the  virtual  eUmination  of  vocational 
counselling  of  handicapped  persons,  includ- 
ing veterans,  young  people,  and  older  work- 
ers having  difficulty  In  finding  employment 
at  all.  These  partial  curtailments  (16  per- 
cent over  all)  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram. New  York  State  taxpayers  wUl  have 
to  foot  a  bin  for  additional  payroll  taxes 
necessary  to  replenish  the  trust  fund.  These  ^ 
added  taxes  would  be  many  times  higher 
than  the  savings  which  would  accrue  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  our  share  of  the  total 
reduction. 

2.  The  New  York  Unemplo3rment  Tnisi 
Fund  must  be  conserved  and  protected  for 
legitimate  unemployment.  The  loes  ratio 
Is  far  more  Important  than  the  expense 
ratio,  which  Is  already  too  low. 

A  cut  of  this  magnitude  places  the  State* 
and  the  Federal  Government  In  anomalous 
positions.  The  Federal  law  requires  pay- 
ment of  benefits  promptly  and  only  to  those 
entlUed  to  them.  The  State  law  sets  up  the 
rules  as  to  who  Is  entitled  and  how  much. 
The  State  is  entirely  responsible  for  admin- 
istration. Without  the  necessary  Investi- 
gations and  clerical  service,  claims  must 
either  be  Indefinitely  delayed  or  paid  to  thoee 
not  entitled.  ThU  penaliaes  both  employer* 
and  workers. 

3.  Taxes  to  support  administration  of  Stat* 
employment  security  laws  are  raised  by  an 
excise  tax  levied  on  defined  subject  em- 
ployers and  are  paid  through  Internal  Reve- 
nue to  United  States  Treasury.  They  are 
in  effect  earmarked  for  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration. It  Is  not  as  though  there  were  no 
money  avaUable  for  this— since  1936  subject 
New  York  State  employers  have  paid  more 
than  enough  In  excise  taxes  by  »100  million. 
This  represents  a  diversion  of  tax  money 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  Is  highly  Im- 
proper, particularly  under  circumstance* 
where  Inequitably  financed  administrative 
services  result  In  a  raid  on  triist  funds  raised 
by  State  taxation. 

4.  Progressive  States,  such  a*  New  York, 
and  other  Industrial  areas  are  strait- 
jacketed  through  program  cutting  such  as 
this.  Inderal  action  of  this  kind  hampers 
New  York  which  wants  and  needs  a  progres- 
sive and  efficient  employment  and  unem- 
ployment Insurance  service  for  Its  many 
large  Industrial  areas.  When  New  York  re- 
ceives Federal  grants  the  lise  of  the  money 
Is  subject  to  careful  scrutiny  and  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  StaU  budget  directOT.  Em- 
ployers have  paid  for  and  expect  a  first  class 
and  efficient  service.  The  administration. 
Industry,  and  labor  In  this  SUte  all  Join  to 
demand  for  adequate  fVnanfflng. 
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1  urge  that  you  give  your  full  support  in 
any  way  you  can  in  seeing  that  the  appro- 
priation Is  restored  to  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  new  administration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edwakd  Coksi, 
Industrial  CommissioTier. 


In 


The  Korean  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

OF  MEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE 'OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  campaign  the  most  important 
issue  revolved  about  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

I  remember  how  fervently  Democrats 
urged  that  United  Nations  intervention 
was  an  absolute  necessity — a  necessity 
because  our  action  served  notice  on  the 
world  that  we  would  not  permit  the 
Communists  to  move  in  and  take  over 
as  they  pleased;  a  necessity  because  it 
gave  weight  and  strength  to  the  United 
Nations,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
greatest  symbol  and  hope  for  the  honor- 
able and  lasting  peace  decent  people 
everywhere  are  seeking. 

While  the  truce  and  armistice  In  Korea 
now  appear  to  be  imminent  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  root  cause  of  the 
problem  still  exists.  There  is  yet  no 
evidence  of  a  real  change  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Soviets  and  the  satellites. 

Accordingly  we  must  remain  strong 
and  never  relax  our  vigilance  even  for 
the  briefest  hiatus. 

We  should  and  must  continue  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
so  that  those  who  would  "stoop  to  con- 
quer" will  know  that  the  free  world, 
united,  will  continue  to  resist  aggression 
whenever  and  wherever  it  appears. 

A  most  informative  column  appeared 

yesterday  in  the  New  York  Post  and  I 

respectfully  suggest  that  the  Members 

of  the  House  read  it  carefully: 

To  Bx  Peank 

(By  Dr.  Frank  Klngdon) 

Our  experience  In  Korea  has  undoubtedly 
been  one  of  the  most  sobering  of  our  history. 
It  has  introduced  us  to  the  kind  of  dogged, 
hard-slogging  struggle  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  Nation  upon  which  rests  the  responsi- 
bility for  policing  the  world.  This  kind  of 
fighting  lacks  the  exciting  dimensions  of  a 
great  war.  It  does  not  fuse  a  nation's  enthu- 
siasm into  overwhelming  unity.  It  drags. 
Yet  it  is  unavoidable  if  lawlessness  is  not  to 
run  riot  at  the  heels  of  power-crazed  tyrants. 

Korea  has  been  an  unusually  trying  intro- 
duction to  this  kind  of  conflict.  We  could 
hardly  have  found  another  place  on  earth 
presenting  so  many  difficulties  to  us.  There 
was  a  time  when  our  Chiefs  of  Staff  all  but 
said  that  Korea  could  not  be  defended.  The 
place  was  not  of  our  choosing.  It  looked  to 
our  opponents  like  the  spot  on  which  they 
might  most  easily  humiliate  lis.  and  have  as 
their  reward  the  virtual  destruction  of  our 
prestige  in  all  Asia.  They,  contrasted  with  us. 
were  in  a  position  to  which  they  could  bring 
the  support  of  Chinese  manpower  and  Rus- 
sian equipment.  The  fact  that  aggressive 
conununism  has  been  stopped  in  its  tracks 
m  such  a  spot  is  as  impressive  a  warning 
against  further  adventiu-es  of  this  kind  as 
we  could  powlbly  have  given. 
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ipite  of  its  epochal  importance  it  has 
a  difficult  fight  to  interpret  to  our 
A  few  months  ago  I  was  being  inter- 
on    a    radio    program    in    the    San 
n  Valley,  in  California.     As  we  were 
the   questions    and    answers    the 
of  Korea  came  up.    I  began  to  explain 
meaning  as  I  saw  it.    My  interviewer  cut 
my  answer  with  the  words:  "I  wonder 
would  be  willing  to  record  a  separate 
on  Korea.    This  is  new  to  us.    We 
lever  had  it  Interpreted  this  way  to  us." 
d<  ubt  whether  this  was  true.  Newspapers 
bad  undoubtedly  carried  the  same  kind 
The  point  was  that  the  ex- 
itself  was  so  foreign  to  our  Ameri- 
of  thinking  about  wars  that  it  had 
into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
thing  Korea  has  done.  I  hope,  is  to 
through   this   resistance   and   impress 
with  the  necessity  for  accepting  the  pat- 
r  tsponsiblUty  of  taking   action  to  pre- 
lawless  aggression  anywhere,  thus  fore- 
ascendancy  of  consultation  a  id  law 
affairs  of  nations. 

first    gratitude    goes    to    the    young 
who  have  endured  the  fire  and 
They    are   in   a    great   tradition, 
was  a  time  in  our  own  history  when 
men    terrorized    ovir    frontiers    and 
at    law.     Against    them    rose   those 
who,  at  cost  of  life  and  comfort,  over- 
them  and  established  the  peaceful  In- 
of  a  law-abiding  community.    The 
men  who  died   in  Korea,   and   their 
pinions  in  Its  horror.  Join  the  noble  roll 
Afierlcans  devoted  to  making   law,   the 
of  peace,  dominant  in  the  com- 
of  men. 
must  add  that  one  demonstration  of 
dnd  does  not  mean  the   final  victory 
peaceful  Institutions.     And  this,  in  turn, 
that  we  cannot  now  draw  a  long  sigh 
relief   and   cut   down   our   preparedness, 
ihow  of  relaxed  vigilance   by  us  may 
our  opponents  to  further  aggressive 
in  Indochina,  in  the  Middle  East, 
Yugoslavia.    We  cannot  convince  our 
to  love  peace  by  our  armaments,  but 
stay  them  from  the  gamble  of  war. 
the  next  uneasy  decades  we  must  re- 
fully  prepared,  and  they  must  have  no 
that   we   are  fully  prepared,   to  stop 
anywhere  in  the  world  as  we  have  done 
What  we  are  getting  immediately 
,  not  a  peace. 
Within  the  Korean  experience  Is  the  germ 
an(  ither  hope.     While  it  has  been  primarily 
jreeminently   a   struggle   fought   with 
can  leadership,  equipment,  and  man- 
it  has  still  t)een  a  genuinely  United 
effort.     Fighting  men  of  many  na- 
have  participated,  the  Turks  and  Brit- 
B  lowing    exceptional   courage. 

sets  a  pattern  of  international  co- 
lon for  law  enforcement.     Experiment- 
It  was,  the  organization  of  the  United 
command  was  not  as  balanced  as  it 
have  been,  but  its  experiences  can  be 
X)  make  sure  that  any  future  need  for 
a  force   will   be   adequately   prepared, 
of  action  to  enforce  law  may  be  one  o£ 
bhlliant  precedents  of  history. 
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Oppcsition  to  Grazing  Bill  Disappoints 
Stite  Group — Qte  Area's  Stake  in  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

tlON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVXS 
Wednesday.  June  3,  1953 

D'EWART.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ifeave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RxcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  artic!e 
from  the  Miles  CTity  (Mont.)  Star  of  Fri- 
day, May  29,  1953 : 

OpposmoN  TO  GiAziNG  Bill  Disappoints  Stat« 

Okoup — errs  Akxa's  Stake  in  Law 

(By  Lee  Hanify) 

Disappointment  In  the  attitude  of  some 
in  Montana's  congressional  delegation  to- 
ward the  proposed  bill  regulate  livestock 
grazing  on  public  lands  was  expressed  in 
Miles  City  Friday  by  officials  of  the  Mon- 
tana Livestock  Growers  Association. 

The  uniform  grazing  law  introduced  by 
Representative  Weslet  D'Ewakt,  Republican, 
of  Montana,  has  been  described  by  Senator 
Mike  Mansfixij),  Democrat,  of  Montana,  as 
a  raid  by  ranchers  on  national  forest  lands. 

"This  and  other  criticisms  of  the  bill,"  said 
President  Jack  Mllburn  of  the  stockgrowers, 
"is  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation.  This 
bill  wouldn't  change  the  use  of  1  acre  oX 
land  anywhere." 

The  bill  proposes  a  uniform  grazing  law 
for  public  and  national  forest  lands.  They 
are  now  under  separate  agencies  and  are 
subject  to  different  regiilations.  Mllburn  and 
bis  associates  estimate  that  there  are  10  as- 
sorted agencies  dealing  with  cattle  and  sheep 
growers  in  the  eastern  Montana  region. 

NO  NEW  THING 

Saveral  years  ago,  the  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  sponsored  legislation  to 
bring  these  various  agencies  under  one  tent, 
to  make  things  more  comprehensible  to 
stockmen.  The  Montana  group  is  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  national  association  in  testi- 
mony it  has  presented  before  a  House  pub- 
lic lands  subcommittee  in  Washington.  It 
and  a  similar  Senate  committee  are  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  the  D'Ewart  bill  in  Washing- 
ton. 

To  the  chagrin  and  surprise  of  Mllburn 
.ind  other  Montana  stockmen  is  the  attitude 
o.'  Senator  Mansitzld.  In  discussing  the 
aims  of  western  stockmen,  the  Montanan 
salit  In  a  Senate  speech  this  week: 

"These  measures,  in  my  opinion,  constitute 
a  raid  by  certain  private  Interests  on  the 
national  forests.  If  successful,  they  will  lay 
the  groundwork  for  further  attempts  to  de- 
spoil the  national  parks.  Federal  wildlife  and 
other  public  lands." 

KAID  chabced 

He  demanded  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  and  Secretary  of  Interior  McKay 
speak  up  against  the  D'Ewart  bill  and  other 
measures  of  the  kind. 

That  the  stockmen  are  out  to  raid  the 
public  domain  was  disputed  in  Miles  City 
by  MUburn,  Bill  Cowan,  of  Box  Elder;  William 
R.  Mackay,  of  Roscoe,  and  others  of  an  agri- 
cultural advisory  committee  which  was  here 
to  tour  the  United  States  experiment  station. 

"All  we're  asking."  said  Mllburn,  "is  uni- 
formity in  the  regulations  and  in  the  fees 
charged  for  using  public  lands.  We  think 
we  are  good  enough  Americans  to  see  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  national  resources." 

"This  is  the  fairest  thing,"  he  continued, 
"we  could  promote  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  general  public.  If  we  abuse  our  privi- 
leges, if  we  despoil  waterholes,  upset  the 
balance  of  wildlife,  or  otherwise  fail  to  live 
up  to  our  contracts,  the  contracts  can  be 
taken  away  from  vb  on  quick  notice." 

UKK  TATLOB  ACT 

Many  features  of  the  Taylor  grazing  regu- 
lations, are  approved  by  eastern  Montana 
stockmen.  Unlike  other  Federal  agencies 
with  which  they  deal,  it  provides  for  proce- 
dure for  appeal  from  rulings  considered  un- 
favorable by  users  of  the  public  domain. 

"All  the  others,"  asserted  Mllburn,  "have 
different  yardsticks  on  charges." 

Issuance  of  a  grazing  permit,  the  stock- 
men maintain,  should  not  authorize  any 
grass  iiser  to  violate  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  of  the  public.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  grazing  leases  do  not  hinder 
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prospecting,  locating  or  developing  minoal 
(Cflodrces  d  tbc  rangelanda. 

THSIS  imxioN  ACtes 

The  Miles  City  offlce  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  estimates  that  about  25  percent 
of  eastern  Montiuia's  livestock  is  grazed  on 
public  lands.  Tlie  total  number  Includes  an 
estimated  221389  sheep.  201,721  cattle,  and 
8,338  horses. 

A  breakdown  of  the  lands  Inventory  in  this 
management  district  shows:  2  million  acres 
of  Taylor  act  lands,  a  half  million  acres  of 
submarginal  lands  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  worst  ot  the  drought 
years,  and  another  half  million  acres  of 
Xorestlands  around  Ashland  and  Ekalaka. 

No  Indian  lands  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  being  disputed  In  Washing- 
ton but  Mllburn  and  some  of  his  associates 
told  the  Star  that  they  (eel  such  of  those 
lands  which  are  leased  for  gracing  should  b* 
brought  under  the  revised  program. 

"The  livestock:  Industry  in  Montana  to 
based  on  public  lands  now  available  to  us," 
Mllburn  said  in  {tmphaslsing  the  Importance 
to  bis  group  of  the  D'Ewart  bill. 

car  CBAMBBI  AID 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commeroe 
Is  supporting  the  measure,  which  takes  con- 
siderable of  the  sting  off  charges  made  by 
easterners  that  ranchers  are  out  to  steal 
the  public  domain.  Speaking  in  support  of 
the  biU,  the  chamber's  William  B.  Wright 
told  the  House  committee: 

"The  bill  Is  primarily  a  oonservatlon 
measure.  In  that  It  provides  an  IncenUvs 
to  the  user  of  the  annual  recurring  forage 
resources  to  protect.  Increase,  and  benefici- 
ally use  it." 


lafiBity's  Boasdarf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  NEW  TOKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS3 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
parents,  right  or  wrong,  are  very  proud 
of  their  children.  If  an  indictment  were 
found  against  me  on  the  above  charge, 
my  plea  would  automatically  be  "guilty 
as  charged." 

My  lovely  daughter,  Joy,  13  years  old, 
has  just  written  a  story  for  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Stephen  Halsey  Junior 
High  School  in  Forest  Hills.  N.  Y.,  and 
I  am  proud  indeed  to  insert  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

INWWIT'T'S  BOXTNDAaT 

(By  Joy  Holtzman) 

The  bird's  son^;  rang  soft,  weaving  through 
the  trees.  The  water  was  a  crystal,  gossamer- 
threaded  heaven. 

It  hadn't  been  this  way  for  a  long  time. 
Before,  it  had  been  all  noise,  rush,  and 
bother  that  ke]5t  mounting  like  a  young 
child's  fear  on  a  lonely,  desolate  night.  It 
had  mounted  on  her  too,  but  deep  inside. 
But  now  her  emotions  were  never  considered. 
Oh  yes,  once  they  were,  once  there  was  her 
way,  no  do  this  and  do  that's  following  her. 
She  coxUd  remember  that  last  free  flight,  over 
sand-swept  hllLs,  along  the  rock  road  she 
knew  so  well,  and  down  into  the  soft  humid- 
ity of  the  for(!Sts,  which  knew  so  many 
secrets,  yet  told  her  so  few. 

At  least  they  had  been  her  confidants,  tn 
which  she'd  placed  her  few  hopes.    But  now. 


even  those  few  bopm  woultf  batvs  «q  In 
forgotten — ^Tbere  was  only  on*  problem  tn 
which  to  absorb  herself  now.  There  had 
been  only  one  ever  since  that  dreary  day 
when  she  had  heard  the  verdict  of  the  portly 
old  Judge.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albertson,  separa- 
tion granted." 

The  reality  of  losing  her  brother.  Bert, 
struck  her  bard,  but  that  was  to  wear  Itself 
off.  What  was  to  be  left  though,  was  the 
bitter  remorse.  Not  only  In  herself,  toward 
her  parents,  but  In  her  neighbors,  also.  All 
the  precise,  mummy-like  wrappings  had  been 
removed,  and  all  the  pent-up  snobbery  and 
arrow-like  remarks  were  released,  full  fores, 
on  friend  and  foe. 

Then,  it  was  with  wild  gnsto  that  the  tor- 
nado of  events  struck.  Leave  this  home, 
forget  your  father,  meet  people  higher  up 
In  the  vrorld,  go  out  with  this  one,  dont 
accept  that  one — it  was  too  much  to  take. 
She  had  remorse,  too,  and  couldnt  hold  it 
quiet  much  longer.  She  blurted  out  what 
she  thought  of  the  social-climbing,  kow- 
towing set  of  her  mother.  That,  she  thought 
would  end  it,  and  bring  mother  to  reaUty. 
No-oo,  never  say  die.  That  was  her  moth- 
er's motto.  So  she  sent  AprU  to  a  "board- 
ing school."  one  that  closely  resembled  an 
orphanage,  in  an  effort  to  make  her  want  her 
home.  Well,  this  time  would  end  it  aU.  She 
had  run  away  from  the  school.  Tet  she 
couldn't  find  a  solution,  battling  it  out  her- 
self. What  ooxild  be  her  hope?  Momen- 
tarUy.  concentration  was  found  in  the  depths 
of  the  water,  going  down,  down,  and  off  into 
infinity — to  its  only  boundaries. 

Tet,  from  this  boundary  arose  a  voice,  not 
too  familiar,  not  too  dose,  but  nevertheless 
dominating.  It  was  almost  comforting  in 
Its  stire  and  steady  manner.  It  followed 
like  a  line,  a  precise,  exacting,  measured 
line,  with  not  a  break  along  the  way. 

She  was  walking  on  and  on,  out  of  the 
humid  forest,  along  the  rocky  road  and  over 
the  sand-swept  hill  out  into  reaUty.  She 
was  leaving  the  cover  of  the  forests.  In  a 
way,  it  was  a  relief — a  relief  and  a  promise 
to  carry  back  from  infinity.  With  a  last 
deterred  glance  at  the  brooding  place  of  her 
past,  she  was  rested  and  relaxed. 

The  birds'  song  rang  soft,  weaving  through 
the  trees.  The  water  was  a  crystal,  gos- 
samer-strewn heaven. 


The  Purpose  of  Peace  m  Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foundation  for  peace  in  Korea  is  now 
being  arranged  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  very  little  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  main  purpose  of  peace. 
These  negotiations  were  being  carried 
on  in  total  disregard  of  South  Korea 
until  Ssmgman  Rhee  spoke  up  and  said, 
"What  are  you  Uying  to  do  with  this 
country?" 

When  this  war  started  It  was  a  revo- 
lution in  one  country — Korea — and  we 
had  no  business  in  an  internal  revolution. 
It  was  not  the  announced  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  in- 
ternal affairs.  But  we  entered,  and  tho 
United  Nations  sanctioned  it.  We  are 
there,  and  Syngman  Rhee  does  not  want 


to  do  any  business  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  wants  the  United  Nations  to 
pull  out  of  Korea  altogether.  Rhee 
could  supply  the  deficiency  in  troops  in 
short  order  If  all  of  the  60  countries,  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  did  puU  out 
He  says  he  can  defend  his  country  if  we 
will  give  him  the  means  with  which 
to  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  attempted 
peace  settlement  in  Korea  that  does  not 
have  the  entire  approval  of  the  South 
Koreans  is  a  colossal  blunder.  History 
is  full  of  instances  where  an  unjust  peace 
is  the  direct  cause  of  another  war.  Tho 
war  with  Germany  is  an  example.  If 
the  United  Nations  undertakes  to  force 
a  truce  which  the  South  Koreans  do  not 
approve,  then  the  result  of  peace  pro- 
posals is  not  a  truce,  but  merely  a  delay 
in  the  war. 

Senator  Tatt  is  correct  when  he  says 
the  United  States  should  conclude  this 
truce  without  interference  from  the 
United  Nations.  The  nations,  outside  of 
the  United  States,  have  put  so  little  into 
the  conflict  that  they  should  have  little 
to  say.  As  long  as  the  United  States  has 
the  confidence  of  South  Korea,  we  are 
the  ones  to  arrange  this  truce.  It  will 
be  lasting  so  far  as  the  United  States 
and  Korea  are  concerned,  and  might  be 
so  far  as  Red  China  is  concerned,  if  they 
stood  on  their  own  feet.  But.  not  being 
agrarian  reformers,  as  General  Marshall 
thought,  they  are  abject  followers  of 
Russian  communism;  and  whether  or 
not  the  truce  Is  observed  depends  upon 
the  word  of  Russia.  In  view  of  past 
events  Russia's  signature  to  a  i>eace  com- 
pact is  a  precarious  foundation  for  any 
peace. 

If  a  truce  Is  agreed  to,  the  United 
States  will  hare  to  remain  In  position 
to  aid  the  South  Koreans  in  preserving 
these  promises.  If  we  remain  we  should 
do  it  under  our  own  authority  and  not 
by  any  order  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  just  talked  with  a  returned  captain 
of  infantry  in  Korea,  and  he  states  that 
the  South  Koreans  are  great  fighters  and 
can  do  all  the  fighting  that  is  necessary 
to  protect  themselves  if  we  will  only  give 
them  the  means  with  which  to  do  it. 
That  ought  to  appeal  to  us,  for  it  is  a 
thousand  times  better  to  tax  ourselves 
for  this  assistance  than  it  would  be  to 
send  our  boys,  as  we  have  done,  to  scale 
hills  and  mountains  to  meet  a  force  that 
appears  to  be,  and  actually  is,  inexhaus- 
Uble. 

Great  headway  has  already  been  made 
in  these  truce  talks.  The  United  States 
has  definitely  decided  that  Red  China 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  long  as  we  are  in  it.  This  piece 
of  appeasement  is  evidently  over,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  top  advisers  hero 
in  the  United  Nations,  including  Great 
Britain  and  India,  who  were  willing  to 
do  this  very  act  of  appeasement  If  wo 
will  go  a  step  further  and  give  the  United 
Nations  to  understand  that  the  United 
States  will  arrange  the  truce  terms  in 
cooperation  with  South  Korea,  we  will 
at  least  have  a  truce,  and  probably  peace, 
if  Russia  does  not  prevent  it 
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S««duk  Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MnrmsoTA 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared regarding  Swedish  flag  day. 
June  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoso,  as  follows: 
STATncEirr  bt  Skm atob  Httbkkt  H.  Hxtmpbskt. 

OF  UmmBaTA,  cm  Swedish  Flag  Dat,  Jumb 

e,  1953 

As  Sweden  celebrates  its  Flag  and  Con- 
stitution Day.  It  Is  proper  for  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  tbe  finest  models  of  tbe 
democratic  way  of  life  In  the  world  today. 
Having  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  spared 
from  wars  and  internal  upheaval  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  people  of  Sweden  have 
been  able  to  build  a  country  admired  and 
respected  by  all  people  who  cherish  freedom. 
Through  thoroughgoing  participation  of  the 
citizenry  In  its  public  life,  Sweden  has  es- 
tablished a  stable  government  responsive  to 
the  popular  will.  Its  tradition  of  civil  lib- 
erties is  firmly  founded  In  each  citizen's 
respect  for  the  rights  of  his  neighbor. 

Without  infringing  on  the  democratic 
rights  of  its  citizens,  in  fact  by  actually  en- 
larging them,  Sweden  has  been  able  to  take 
great  strides  toward  increased  economic  sta- 
bility for  its  people.  The  Swedish  experi- 
ment, an  experiment  In  cooi>eration,  the 
great  experiment  of  the  middle  way,  has 
proved  that  a  country  can  achieve  both 
liberty  and  8ec\irlty,  thus  disproving  the 
extremists  of  both  the  left  and  the  right 
who  argue  that  one  must  necessarily  be 
sacrlfled  for  the  other. 

The  fine  civic  tradition  which  has  built 
Sweden  has  fortunately  also  been  expKn-ted 
to  the  United  States.  Our  country,  and 
particularly  my  own  State  of  Minnesota, 
now  numbers  many  citizens  who  trace  their 
ancestry  to  Sweden,  citizens  who  have  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  building  of  our 
State  and  Nation.  As  Americans  they  can 
Indeed  be  proud  of  the  home  coiintry  of 
their  fathers. 


Confederate  Memorial  Day  Address  by 
Lewis  L.  Strauss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  at  Culpeper,  Va., 
on  Confederate  Memorial  Day,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  and  neighbors.  8S  years  ago,  a  pe- 
riod In  time  almost  exactly  as  long  as  our 
Republic  had  been  in  existence  until  then. 
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of  the  South,  of  Virginia,  and  of 

county,  btiried  their  hopes.    In>- 

of  their  goods,  bereaved  of  many 

sons,  they  looked  forward  into  a 

dark   indeed.     It    was    a   darkness 

led   only  by  the  characters  of   men 

and  Davis. 

of  that  period  is  a  document 

preserved  at  my  house  up  at  Brandy 

It  Is  stained  and  faded  and  is  wrlt- 

the   plain,   ruled,   pad  paper   of   the 

clerk.     It   begins  simply,  "Headquar- 

of  Northern  Virginia.  General  Or- 

9."  and  bears  the  date  April  10.  1865. 

j hough  you  are  surely  familiar  with  it, 

read  it: 

4  years  of  arduous  service  marked 

courage  and  fortitude,  the 

at   northern  Virginia  has   been  com- 

to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and 
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not  tell  the  brave  stirvlvors  of  so 
hard-fought    battles    who    have    re- 
steadfast  to  the  last,  that   I  have 
to  this  result  from  no  distriist  of 
but  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion 
accomplish  nothing  that  could  com- 
for  tbe  loss  that  must  have  attended 
cobtinuance  of  the  contest,  I  determined 
avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose 
services  have  endeared  them  to  their 
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the  terms  of  the  agreement,  oflBcers 

can  return  to  their  homes  and  re- 

untll  exchanged.     You  will  take  with 

satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the 

of  duty  faithfully  performed: 

earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  Ood 

elitend  to  you  his  blessing  and  protec- 
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Wl^h  an  Increasing  admiration  of  your 

and  devotion  to  your  country,  and 

remembrance  of  your  kind  and 

consideration  for  myself,  I  bid  you 

affectionate  farewell." 

signed  simply.  "R.  E.  Lee,  general." 

"affectionate   farewell"    has   echoed 

the    years.    The    ragged    men    who 

around  the  bridle  of   Traveller  to 

Lee's  hand  as  he  turned  back  to  Rlch- 

the     tearful,     sUent     throngs     who 

him  ride  eastward  along  the  roads, 

by  caissons  and  artillery  limbers,  were 

and  women  whose  common  impulse 

Established    this    day    of    memorial — a 

not  to  a  forgotten  cause,  but  to 

greatness. 

we  are  met  today,  as  has  been  our 

and  the  custom  of  our  parents  and 

to  honor  the  memory  of  the 

whom   that  eloquent   message   was 

their  comrades-in-arms  who  did 

to  hear  it  read,  and  all  the  brave 

women  of  the  Confederacy. 

friends  in  the  North — and  I  do  mean 

frtends — sometimes  chide  us  for  continu- 

have  our  own  Memorial  Day  and  some- 

too,   our  children   ask,   "Why  do   we 

this  day?     Why  remember?     What 

ptirpoee   of   perpetuating    a    division 

the   American   people   over    a  cause 

gone  with  the  wind?     Why  reopen 

that  time  has  mercifully  healed?" 

these  questions  should  concern   us. 

I  hould  cause  us  to  ask  ourselves :  Do  we 

out  of  mere  stubbornness  or  habit? 

sentimentality    rather    than    sentiment 

Are    these    ceremonies,    cele- 

today  in  so  many  cities  and  towns 

South,  only  sublimations  of  the  resent- 

we  once  felt  toward  a  victorious  foe? 

indeed  were  true,  it  were  better  far 

left  our  honored  dead  to  the  kinder 

of    history — the    glorious   history 

they  themselves  made. 

those  are  not  the  reasons.     Tbe  snows 

vlnters  and  the  meadow  flowers  of  as 

summers  have  covered  the  fields  once 

with  the  blood  of  the  gallant  men 

armies.    The  consoling  hand  of.  Time 

mt>lllfled  the  wounds.    The  anodyne  of 
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the  years  has  obliterated  the  old  hates.  What 
we  remember  today  are  virtues — virtues  like 
love  of  country,  courage,  self-sacrifice, 
chivalry,  and  faith. 

And  why  bother  to  remember?  The  an- 
swer, I  think.  Is  that  memory  is  among  the 
few  qualities  which  elevate  man  above  the 
beast.  Even  the  brutes  remember  persons 
and  things  and  places.  Scripture  reminds 
us  that  "the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and 
the  ass  his  master's  crib."  But  the  trans- 
cendent abstractions  are  only  possible  for 
the  memory  of  human  beings.  Only  man- 
kind is  blessed  with  the  ability  to  remem- 
ber such  things  as  duty — which  Lee  called 
the  noblest  word  in  our  language — or  right- 
eousness, or  justice,  or  bravery,  or  self-abne- 
gation and  the  qualities  which.  generaUy. 
are  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  physical 
body.  Such  memory  Ls  even  enjoined  upon 
us  by  holy  writ.  We  are  admonished  to  "re- 
member our  Creator  In  the  days  of  our 
youth."  We  are  told  that  "the  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed."  And  there  are  frequent 
references  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  memorials,  the  sight  of  which 
was  designed  to  stimulate  memory  by  recall- 
ing a  solemn  covenant  between  God  and 
man,  or  a  great  event  which  had  occurred 
beyond  the  personal  experience  of  the 
viewer. 

Thus,  on  this  day  we  call  to  mind  not  the 
bloody  conflict,  nor  the  shock  of  battle.  We 
do  not  meet  to  rejoice  over  the  victories 
nor  for  weeping  at  the  toll  of  campaigns 
lost.  Even  the  issues  have  become  blurred 
with  the  passing  decades  and  they  are  bound 
to  be  more  and  more  indistinct  as  the  cen- 
turies roll  over  them.  It  is  better  so.  An 
all- wise  providence  has  decreed  that  this 
great  land  was  not  to  be  divided.  The 
glorious  role  of  our  country  in  the  future 
of  mankind  on  this  planet  was  not  to  be 
best  served  by  division.  But  those  virtues 
which  this  day  calls  to  mind  are  the  qual- 
ities that  we  pray  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  tbe  dead  we  honor,  that  we  may 
devote  them  to  the  welfare  of  the  land  they 
so  greatly  cherished — and  that  we  of  this 
latter  day  may  not  be  found  lacking  if.  Ood 
forfend,  so  great  a  call  for  courage  and  sacri- 
fice and  faith  should  ever  come  again. 


Grass-Fed  Cattle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIBGnnA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
on  grass-fed  cattle  which  was  recently 
delivered  by  my  good  friend.  State  Sena- 
tor Harry  C.  Stuart,  of  Elk  Garden,  Va., 
at  the  annual  4-H  Club  show  and  calf 
sale  at  Rlchlands,  Va.         -    • 

Senator  Stuart  owns  16.000  acres  of 
some  of  tlie  best  bluegrass  in  Virginia, 
and  is  now  carrying  2.200  head  of  cattle, 
mostly  registered  Herefords.  Senator 
Stuart  has  made  a  success  of  the  cattle 
business  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
while  he.  like  all  other  large  cattle  deal- 
ers, suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  prospective 
profits  last  year,  he  does  not  expect  to 
suffer  any  net  loss  in  his  operations  this 
year,  and  he  is  confident  that  some  profit 
can  be  made  this  year  on  cattle  fed  on 
grass,  but  perhaps  not  on  those  that  will 
be  fattened  with  $1.65  com. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Osass-Fbd  Caitui 

It  is  to  me  A  great  honor  to  speak  to  3ron 
on  the  annual  occasion  of  your  4-H  Club 
show  and  sale.  The  Rlchlands  Chamber  of 
Coounerce  sponsoring  this  event  is  giving 
to  our  young  people  that  which  will  be  of 
everlasting  benefit.  The  knowledge  of  how 
to  handle  and  feed  cattle  and  other  live- 
stock brings  something  to  a  boy  or  girl  that 
nothing  can  replace.  While  this  program  of 
feeding  our  cattle  today  is  one  that,  looking 
at  it  entirely  from  a  financial  viewpoint,  is 
not  profitable,  the  good  gained  by  close  at- 
tention to  btislnoss,  by  the  caring  for  and 
handling  of  cattle  by  our  young  boys  and 
girls,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  learning 
by  close  observation  of  the  type  of  cattle  to 
feed,  the  gains  made  by  certain  types  and 
ages,  will  be  of  untold  benefit  In  the  future. 
We  live  In  a  bluegrass  area — an  area  on 
which  cattle  will  finish  on  pasture  grasses 
alone.  Some  of  tlie  best  cattle  that  were  ever 
made  were  made  by  our  foretathers.  Some 
of  the  best  cattle  now  to  be  marketed  in  the 
United  States  are  made  in  the  great  south- 
west Virginia.  The  producers  of  grass-fat 
cattle  have  had  many  obstacles  to  hurdle. 
The  fact  that  it  takes  a  grass-fat  steer  ap- 
proximately 3  years  to  iM-operly  finish  has 
made  him  In  the  excess-weight  class.  This, 
I  think,  is  being  to  a  large  extent  taken  care 
of  by  the  producers  finishing  cattle  on  grass 
at  a  younger  age.  Another  obstacle  has  been 
a  discrimination  against  the  grass  cattle  In 
favor  of  the  oorn-feds.  The  spread  between 
these  two  types  of  cattle  has  gotten  as  high 
as  3  V^  to  4  cents  per  F>ound.  The  buyers 
have  been  saying  that  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  vi-hlte-marble  color  on  the 
corn-fed  carcass  was  absent  on  the  grass 
steer.  The  item  of  color  was  considerable 
in  the  grading  of  dress  cattle  until  about  2 
years  ago.  Then  it  was  removed,  and  the 
color  of  the  fat  Is  no  longer  a  necessity  and 
a  requirement. 

Another  hurdlo  that  so  adversely  affected 
the  grass  cattle  last  year  was  the  regulation 
that  only  cattle  grading  choice,  and  above, 
could  be  considered  for  purchase  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  As  about  75  percent  of  our 
best  grass  cattle  grade  good,  this  regulation 
took  out  of  the  market  the  best  potential 
purchaser.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  this 
regulation  is  no  longer  In  effect.  I  am  in- 
formed by  one  of  our  packers  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  buying  60  percent 
of  all  of  the  cati;le  now  grading  good.  In  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Young. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  to  Unlte<l  States  Senator  A.  Wn-us 
RoBEKTBON,  he  ssys  that  the  Government  has 
purchased  more  than  a  mUlion  and  a  quar- 
ter pounds  of  beef  grading  good,  and  is  con- 
tinuing this  practice. 

The  trend  of  prices  for  our  cattle  this 
year  is  very  difficult  to  figure.  I  wish  I  knew 
the  answer.  We  are  seeing  phenomenal 
runs  of  cattle  to  the  market  from  the  Corn 
Belt  feedlou.  On  April  13  of  this  year,  the 
Chicago  market  received  that  day  29.000 
cattle,  which  was  the  largest  1-day  run  since 
August  1946,  and  the  largest  April  Monday 
run  since  1926.  For  the  12  principal  mid- 
western  markets,  cattle  receipts  that  day  to- 
tal 115.887  head — the  largest  1-day  receipt 
for  April  since  the  present  method  of  segre- 
gating receipts  was  Inaugurated  In  1939.  As 
a  result  of  these  excessive  runs  that  day. 
the  price  for  live  cattle  fell  from  50  cents  to 
•  1.60  per  hundred  pounds.  However,  dtu-lng 
the  following  days  of  that  week,  prices  re- 
covered, and  on  Friday  the  price  for  live 
cattle  was  only  50  cents  per  hundred  lower 
than  the  preceding  week. 

A  spokesman  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  said  that  many  of 
the  cattle  received  were  only  of  top  feed-lot 
variety,   Indicating  that  feeders  were  in  a 


mood  to  unload.  They  said  that  the  cattle 
were  premature  and  that  large  numbers  of 
them  should  have  sUyed  in  the  feed  lots 
from  8  to  6  months  longer  Since  AprU  IS, 
the  heavy  runs  of  cattle  have  continued,  yet 
the  price  for  the  llvs  cattle  has  fluctuated 
only  slightly.  This  indicates,  I  think,  that 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  red  meat  at  the 
prevailing  prices  In  the  butcher  market. 
One  of  the  well-known  economists  said 
that  this  excess  consumption  indicated  to 
him  that  the  cattle  market  was  in  a  good 
strong  position.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  price  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cycle,  and 
that  not  In  the  too-distant  future,  the 
scarcity  of  finished  cattle  In  the  feed  lots 
would  bring  a  trend  toward  higher  prices. 
ThU.  time  wiU  teU. 

We  all  know  that  no  beef  can  be  better 
than  that  which  comes  from  grass-fat  cat- 
tle. When  properly  butchered  and  processed 
It  has  a  flavor  that  the  corn-fed  beef  has 
not.  The  Scotch  people  who  are  known  for 
their  good  meats  have  nothing  but  grass-fed. 
I  never  heard  of  a  corn-fed  steer  in  Scot- 
land. Many  years  ago  aU  of  the  best  grass 
cattle  were  exported  to  England.  They 
were  shipped  over  on  the  hoof  to  Liverpool 
and  there  sold  at  auction,  one  at  a  time. 
I  have  heard  of  those  gentlemen  who  took 
their  cattle  over  speak  of  the  demand  for 
the  fine  cattle  that  were  made  right  here 
In  Tazewell  County.  I  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly my  father  telling  of  beef  from  Vir- 
ginia grass-fed  cattle  appearing  on  the  menu 
at  tbe  Savoy  Hotel.  Today  the  grass-fed 
cattle  are  better  than  they  were  then.  We 
have  available  for  feeders  cattle  bred  to  finish 
quicker  than  the  old  Short  Horns.  The 
availability  of  mixed  fertUlzers  for  corn,  hay, 
and  pastures  has  enabled  the  cattleman  to 
feed  more  corn  In  the  winter  months  and 
have  a  richer  pasture  for  spring  grazing. 

I  certainly  wish  for  our  young  boys  and 
girls  who  are  displaying  cattle  today  great 
success,  both  In  the  show  ring  and  at  the 
aiKtion  sales.  It  Is  my  considered  opinion 
that  they  can  continue  to  get  tremendous 
benefit  in  the  years  to  come  in  this  field, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  continue 
the  practice. 


The  Price  of  Gold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  20. 
1953.  Mr.  Philip  Cortney  addressed  the 
International  Chamher  of  Commerce  in 
Vienna.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Paick  OF  Gold 
(By  Philip  Cortney) 

The  views  I  shall  express  on  the  price  of 
gold  are  my  own  and  not  those  of  the  United 
States  CouncU  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  However,  I  hope  that  after 
careful  study  they  and  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  wlU  submit  them  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Monetary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  short  time  available  to  me  for  my 
speech  will  force  me  to  economise  words  and 
to  be  rather  dogmatic. 

I  wish  to  state  clearly  and  emphaticaUy 
at  the  outset  that  to  my  mind  the  price  <rf 
gold  Is  an  Issue  only  if  we  are  determined 


to  stop  the  monetizing  of  government  debt 
and  restore  the  gold  standard  Internationally. 
None  of  the  goals  toward  which  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  are  aiming 
will  be  attained  If  we  cannot  restore  the  free 
converilblUty  of  currencies  and  stable  ex- 
change rates.  Equilibrium  in  balances  of 
payments  before  the  First  World  War  was 
not  fortuitous  but  the  result  of  the  gold 
standard.  The  voluntary  coordination  of 
national  monetary  policies  Is  no  substitute 
for  the  International  gold  standard.  Only 
the  gold  standard  Is  an  effective  brake  on 
the  electoral  demagoguery  and  Irresponsi- 
bility of  politicians.  The  chiefs  of  central 
banks  would  have  to  be  heroes  to  resist  at 
times  the  pressure  exercised  on  them  by 
governments  who  wish  easy  money  or  want 
to  meet  budgetary  deficits  by  monetizing 
government  debt. 

When  we  consider  the  present  monetary 
disorder,  we  are  faced  with  two  problems: 
One  Ls  to  reestablish  an  international  cur- 
rency, inspiring  confidence  to  the  peoples  of  ^ 
the  free  world,  and  the  second  is  the  social^ 
and  political  necessity  of  avoiding  a  strong 
deflationary  trend  of  pric^  as  a  result  of  the 
checking  of   inflation.     Only   gold   Inspires 
universal  and  unqualified  confidence.    But  it 
we  are  to  restore  the  gold  standard  Interna- 
tionally and  avoid  a  strong  deflationary  trend 
of  prices  the  price  of  gold  becomes  of  para- 
mount Importance.    The  problem  of  the  price 
of  gold  Is  essentially  International  and  Its  re- 
adjustment   would    have   to   be   worldwide. 
The  International  adjustment  In  tbe  price  of 
gold  Is  necessary  to  correct  a  lack  of  balance 
within   the   structure   of   world   prices   due 
mainly  to  abuses  of  paper  money  (monetised 
Government    debt)    during    the    war.     The 
present  level  and  structure  of  world  prices  Is 
not  the  result  of  a  normal  relationship  with 
the  production  of  gold,  but  the  outcome  ot 
arbitrary    and    abusive    printing    of    paper 
money  by  governments.    As  a  result  of  the 
official  American  price  of  gold  being  fixed  at 
•35  per  ounce  and  of  the  support  of  this 
price  In   International  exchange,   the   pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  itself  has  reflected  the 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  and  decreased  by 
60  percent  since  1939'.    This  Is  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  annual  production  of  gold  In 
the    same    period    has    actually    decreased. 
which  would  normally  tend  to  Increase  Its 
purchasing  power.     A  readjxistment  of  the 
price  of  gold  should  be  iriade  to  bring  the 
purchasing   power   of   gold   nearer   what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  rise  In  prices  had 
been  due  to  an  Increase  In  the  production 
of  gold  and  not  to  monetized  government 
debt.     The  alternative  to  such  a  readjust- 
ment would  be  to  bring  down  the  level  of 
prices,   wages,   and   Incomes   to   what   they 
would  have  been  If  the  production  of  gold 
had  remained  the  same  as  In  1939  while  the 
production  of  goods  had  largely  Increased. 
Such  a  deflation  of  prices  and  wages  Is  un- 
thinkable for  political  and  social  reasons. 

Hence,  If  we  are  to  restore  the  Interna- 
tional gold  standard  and  avoid  a  strong  de- 
flationary trend  of  wholesale  prices,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  price  of  gold  becomes  a  real  issue. 
The  reason  why  the  1929  depression  was  so 
deep  and  prolonged  remains  a  mystery  to 
many  people.  Essentially  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  the  huge  paper  money  inflation 
during  World  War  I  and  the  conconrltant 
rise  of  prices  made  It  impossible  to  maintain 
the  prewar  relationship  between  gold  and 
paper  currencies  (once  paper  money  Infla- 
tion had  been  stopped  and  the  currencies 
made  reconvertlble  Into  gold).  The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  had  the  illusion  that  by  an  expan- 
sion of  €aedlt  they  could  maintain  or  re- 
store the  prewar  relationship  between  their 
currencies  and  gold  and  yet  avoid  a  strong 
deflationary  trend  of  prices.  The  illusion 
was  shattered  by  the  1929  depression.  1  wiali 
to  express  my  conviction,  shared  by  ProC 
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CbvlM  RUt  and  other  economiflts,  that  the 
1938  iltiiifwloii  woukt  not  have  been  either 
ao  Intense  or  ao  prolonged  as  It  was  tf  In 
1936  the  dollar  and  the  pound  had  been  de- 
valued in  order  to  sustain  the  level  of  prices 
msrhwl  because  of  the  inflation  of  the  mone- 
tary nteans  dxiring  the  war. 

While  my  main  argument  for  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold  in  case  of  a  return  to  the  in- 
ternational gold  standard  rests  on  what  I 
have  jus^  said,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  international  liquidity.     The  restoration 
ot  balanced  international  trade  and  payments 
nquiries  domestic  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icies compatible  with  International  solvency 
and  more  liberal   commercial  policies,  pri- 
marily on  the  part  of  the  United  States.    But 
a  country   like  Great  Britain,  for  Instance, 
should   have   enough   gold   reserves   for   the 
purpose  of  balancing  a  deficit  in  the  external 
tMtl^iwro  of  payments  until  either  any  tem- 
porary   difllculty    has    passed    or    trntU    the 
central  bank  has  bad  time  to  put  into  force 
measxires  leading  again  to  an  equilibrium. 
This,  of  course.  Lb  true  for  all  other  countries. 
It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  value  of  world 
trade  has  Increased  enormously  since   1938, 
while  the  world's  g<>ld  stocks  and  current  gold 
output  have  lagged  far  behind.     (A  compari- 
son with  1936  as  a  base  as  done  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  In  Its  April  letter  Is  im- 
proper,  because   the   international   liquidity 
was  then   unsound,   financed   as   it   was   by 
abuses  of  credit  and  of  the  gold  exchange 
standard.    Besides,  the  financing  of   Inter- 
national trade  reqxilres   a   greater   liquidity 
than  In  the  20's  becaiise  of  the  present  mone- 
tary disorder,  exchange  controls,  quotas  and 
the  consequent  large  swings  In  International 
payments.)     The  value  of  world  trade  which 
was  about  $45  billions  In  1938  Increased  to 
about  9158  billions  In  1951.    Over  the  same 
period  the  world  production  of  gold  fell  from 
32  million  ounces  to  24  million  ounces.     Ex- 
cluding Russia,  the  gold  reserves  of  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  the  world  rose  from  $26,970  mil- 
lions to  $35,950  millions,  a  rise  of  33  percent 
as  camjiared  to  a  rise  of  250  percent  in  world 
trade.     In   1938.  the  gold  reserves  of  Great 
Britain  covered  9  times  their  monthly  Im- 
ports while  In  1951  they  covered  them  only  3 
times. 

In  October  1950  the  London  Times  esti- 
mated that  the  gold  re^xrve  needs  of  the 
whole  world  (excluding  Russia)  were  about 
•70  billion,  whereas  the  existing  mone- 
tary gold  stocks  in  1950  were  only  $33  bil- 
lion. Only  a  substantial  rise  in  the  price 
of  gold  could  Increase  the  gold  reserve  to 
make  them  adequate  for  the  needs  of  inter- 
national payments  when  throughout  the 
world  prices  and  wages  in  terms  of  dollars 
have  doubled  or  trebled,  and  when  the 
monetary  means  have  more  than  trebled  In 
the  domestic  markets.  The  present  lack  of 
international  liquidity  can  only  result  In  a 
shrinkage  of  international  trade  and  a  con- 
stant instability  in  the  balances  of  pay- 
ments. A  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  to  $70 
an  ounce  would  double  the  currency  value 
of  the  existing  monetary  gold  reserves;  the 
output  of  gold  outside  the  United  States,  as- 
suming a  recovery  of  gold  output  to  the  1940 
level,  could  reach  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$2,300  million  as  compared  with  an  actual 
production  of  $760  million  In  1951  at  $35  an 
ounce.  Furthermore,  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
gold  would  most  probably  induce  hoarders  of 
gold  to  sell  it  to  their  central  banks. 

The  main  champions  in  the  United  States 
against  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  are  the 
National  City  Bank  and  Dr.  Krltz,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  Some  time 
ago  Lord  Brand  of  the  Bank  of  England 
made  the  following  statement  about 
bankers:  "I  think  bankers  are  more  clever 
than  some  people  think  they  are,  since  they 
appear  to  have  Invented  a  system  which  they 
work,  to  some  extent,  without  understand- 
ing it." 

Why  is  there  such  a  widespread  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  gold  price  issue  among 
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banke  rs  and  eeonomlstsT  Ptof .  Charles  Rlst 
traces  It  to  the  teachings  of  Rlcardo.  I  ven- 
ture t }  ascribe  this  lack  at  nnderatandlng  to 
two  ntellectual  prepossessions,  frequent 
among  English  and  American  bankers  and 
econonists.  namely,  (a)  a  confusion  between 
mone;  and  credit,  and  (b)  a  falling  to  dls- 
tlnguish  between  the  different  Impact  of 
mone  ■  versus  credit  on  the  long-term  move- 
ment Qf  prices. 

I  Wsh  to  analyze  some  of  the  arguments 
again!  t  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold. 

1.  1 1  its  April  monthly  letter  the  National 
City  Sank  tries  to  answer  the  question 
whether  "the  gold  shortage  bad  caused  the 
great  depression."  First  of  all,  I  object  to 
estimj  iting  the  situation  in  the  1920's  as  one 
of  "gc  Id  shortage."  What  actually  happened 
durlni;  World  War  I  is  that  governments 
allow<  d  a  growth  of  money  and  credit  greatly 
In  excess  of  what  would  have  been  possible 
if  the  conditions  regarding  convertibility  had 
been  maintained.  The  result  was  an  ab- 
normtd  rise  in  prices,  without  any  relation- 
ship o  the  production  of  gold.  The  great 
mlstate  after  World  War  I  was  to  try  to 
maintain  simultaneously  the  prewar  1914 
price  }f  gold  in  terms  of  dollars  and  sterling, 
and  t  le  postwar  seriously  Inflated  price  level. 
What  should  have  been  done  in  1925  was  to 
recognize  in  the  gold  price  the  inflation  that 
had  tU:en  place.  What  was  wrong  with  the 
mone  :ary  situation  at  that  time  was  not  the 
so-ca  led  :old  shortage  but  the  gold  valua- 
tion of  t^e  seriously  Inflated  amounts  of 
doUajs  and  sterling.  A  change  in  the  price 
of  go]  d  was  the  specific  remedy  to  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  governments  and  experts  did 
not  see  the  light  then  any  more  than  the 
NatiG  aal  City  Bank  sees  it  today. 

To  prove  that  the  trouble  ("then  as  now" 
says  he  National  City  Bank)  lay  not  In  any 
overall  lack  of  monetary  reserves,  but  In 
their  maldistribution  (due  to  disequilibrium 
in  til  e  underlying  trade  and  capital  invest- 
ment!), the  National  City  Bank  mentions 
that  iccording  to  the  Gold  Delegation  of  the 
Final  icial  Committee  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions the  world's  central  gold  reserves  in- 
creased from  about  $9,150  million  at  the 
end  of  1925  to  about  $11,350  million  at  the 
end  cf  1931.  This  increase  represents  an  an- 
nual rate  of  3%  percent  per  annum  which 
was  :iot  lower  than  the  generally  accepted 
normal  rate  ot  growth  of  production  and 
trade  in  the  gold-using  countries  as  a  whole. 
We  consider  this  argument  Irrelevant  flrst 
because  pertinent  flgures  would  have  been 
from  1925  to  1929.  and  not  1931,  and  more 
impo-tant  yet  because  the  National  City 
Bank  falls  to  mention  whether  the  rate  of 
increise  in  the  quantitative  output  of  the 
meta  has  been  compared  with  the  growth 
In  vi  lue  of  the  social  product  or  with  the 
physl  cal  growth  In  prodvictlon  and  trade. 
Pel  Jacobson  computed  that  in  1931  the 
relat  on  between  the  amount  of  newly  pro- 
ducer I  gold  available  for  monetary  piirpoees 
($25(  million)  and  the  increases  In  the 
national  income  ($2,700  million)  was  as 
1  to  11,  while  in  1929  this  same  relation 
was  lis  1  to  29  (gold  $230  million;  increase 
In  rational  Income  $8  billion).  One  of 
the  (  auses  of  the  change  in  the  J\ist  men- 
tioned relation  was  precisely  the  45  percent 
high(T  price  level  in  1929  than  in  1913  and 
at  lei  ist  60-percent  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 
Fron  these  flgures  it  Is  plain  that  the  cur- 
rent gold  production  measured  In  tht  1913 
price  of  gold  In  terms  of  dollars  or  sterling 
conti  ibuted  less  to  sustaining  prices  In  1929 
than  in  1913. 

2.  rhe  National  City  Bank  contends  that 
the  markup  in  the  gold  price  would  add  to 
the  1  monetary  base  and  provide  an  enlarged 
potei  ittal  for  Inflation. 

It  s  a  strange  phenomenon  that  the  safie 
perik  ns  who  express  freely  their  worry  about 
potential  Inflation  due  to  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  gc  Id  do  not  raise  their  voices  against  the 
cont  nuous  Increase  In  the  anu)unt  of  Gov- 
emnent  bond5<   pivchased   by   the   Federal 


Reserve  buiks.  wblch  Is  Inflation  of  tbs  pur- 

j^fc  sort. 

First  of  all,  there  exists  no  necessary  or 
uniform  realtionshlp  between  the  value  of 
gold  reserves  and  the  amount  of  effective 
demand.  Since  1940  we  have  Inflated  our 
money  supply  more  than  three  times,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  maintained  the  price  of 
gold  at  $35  per  ounce  and  without  any  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  our  gold  reserves.  Sec- 
ond, If  the  proflt  of  gold  revaluation  Is 
allocated  to  amortize  the  debt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
the  potential  inflationary  consequences  of 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  are  completely 
neutralized. 

The  National  City  Bank  stresses  the  psy- 
chological effects  of  a  markup  of  gold  and 
It  states  that  "such  action  could  be  the 
torch  to  set  off  a  new  inflationary  conflagra- 
tion." There  Is  nothing  inevitable  about 
inflation.  We  have  Inflation  when  the 
Government  and  the  banks  decide  we  should 
have  it.  If  there  should  be  a  psychological 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  average  person 
as  a  result  of  a  markup  of  gold,  the  blame 
will  have  to  be  put  on  those  who  are  teach- 
ing and  propagandizing  erroneous  theories. 
The  surest  way  to  obtain  a  collapse  of  our 
currency  and  thereafter  Inflation  is  to  re- 
tiirn  to  the  gold  standard  with  gold  at  $36 
an  ounce. 

Contrary  to  what  many  of  my  American 
compatrioU  believe.  It  Is  not  the  dollar 
which  gives  value  to  gold.  The  price  ot 
$35  an  ounce  is  simply  arbitrary  and  made 
possible  for  the  time  being  by  special  cir- 
cumstances arising  from  World  War  II. 
These  circumstances  enable  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  acquire  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce  and  to  maintain  the  price  level 
by  money  and  credit  Inflation  while  it  pre- 
vents private  Individuals  from  buying  gold. 
If  this  Is  not  a  monopoly.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  to  call  it. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  price 
of  gold  will  be  changed  while  we  are  still 
masters  of  the  situation,  or  by  a  chaotic 
route.  The  time  to  change  the  price  of 
gold  Is  ix>t  after  a  depression  has  set  in. 
Our  aim  must  be  to  restore  monetary  order 
and  to  prevent  a  severe  and  prolonged  de- 
pression. If.  without  further  waste  of  time, 
we  plan  carefully  the  restoration  of  the 
international  gold  standard,  a  price  of  $70 
an  ounce  would  probably  accomplish  what 
we  seek.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  wait 
until  we  cease  to  be  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  price  of  gold  will  be  changed  by 
a  chaotic  route,  and  it  nuiy  reach  Indeed 
an  abnormally  high  level. 


PromoHoB  of  G>B$crTatiini 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vntGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesdav.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  interested  in  a  pro- 
gram of  conservation  of  our  renewable 
natural  resources.  For  the  past  5  years 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
awards  committee  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association  which  is  delegated  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  outstanding 
Amerlcan.s  who  have  contributed  to  the 
promotion  of  conservation. 

Within  a  few  months  this  committee 
will  again  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  additional  selections.  I 
would  Uke  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
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House  to  an  article  appearing  in  the  June 
issue  of  American  Forests,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. This  article  entitled  "For  Distin- 
guished Service,"  was  written  by  James 
B.  Craig,  editor  of  the  magazine,  and 
I  believe  sets  forth  In  very  fine  detail  the 
work  which  this  organization  Is  under- 
taking: 

Foa  DxsnHGTnsHXo  Szkvicc 

Many  readers  of  American  Forests  will 
number  among  their  acquaintances  certain 
Individuals  who  are  contributing  outstand- 
ing service— over  and  above  the  call  to  nor- 
mal duty — to  wise-use  management  and 
conservation  of  our  renewable  natural  re- 
sources of  forests,  soil,  water,  and  wildlife. 
These  individuals  may  be  woodsmen  experi- 
menting with  a  new  phase  of  wood  utiliza- 
tion; research  men  endeavoring  to  curb  in- 
sect depredations;  industrialists  who  are 
bringing  the  full  force  of  their  organiza- 
tlonal  and  administrative  ability  to  some 
phase  of  resource  management;  writers  and 
educators  fighting  to  foster  an  improved  un- 
derstanding of  resources  and  their  proper 
use;  or  people  in  public  service  whose  stew- 
ardship of  their  public  triist  has  been  espe- 
cially outstanding.  And  whUe  these  key 
individuals  may  follow  many  different  pat- 
terns of  activity,  all  have  one  thing  In  com- 
mon— the  fact  that  their  contributions  go 
beyond  self  to  enrich  our  way  of  life. 

In  an  effort  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  these  individuals — some  widely  known  and 
others  as  yet  unrecognized — the  American 
Forestry  Association  In  1948  inaugurated  a 
program  of  conservation  awards  In  forestry 
and  related  fields.  The  search  for  these 
key  people  Is  conducted  by  the  association 
through  its  magazine,  American  Forests. 
Reader  nominations  for  this  honor  are 
screened  and  evaluated  by  a  special  awards 
committee  that  works  Independently  of  the 
association.  All  awards  are  nuide  solely  on 
the  basis  of  presentations  made  In  nom- 
inations presented  to  this  committee.  The 
committee's  findings  are  final. 

Deadline  for  nominations  for  conservation 
awards  to  be  made  at  the  Fourth  American 
Forest  Congress  this  October  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  will   be  August  1,  1953.     Nomination 
blanks  may  be  obtained  by  writing  or  wiring 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  919  17th 
Street.  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.    This  blank 
explains  that  annual  awards  are  divided  into 
five    general   categories.     These    are:    press, 
radio,  industry,  public  service,  and  educa- 
tion.   The  first  award,  made  In  1948,  went 
to  the  late  Honorable  Arthur  Capper,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Kansas.     Others 
who  have  been  honored  in  recent  years  In- 
clude:   D.   C.   Everest,   president,   Marathon 
Corp.,  Rothschild.  Wis.;  and  fOTmer  president 
of   the   AFA — in    Industrial    forestry;    J.   N. 
Darling,  noted  conservation  cartoonist,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa — In  the  field  of  news;   H.  H. 
Bennett,    former    chief,    SoU    Conservation 
Service,  Washington.  D.  C. — public  service; 
H.  E.  Wood,  State  supervisor  of  Agricultxxral 
Education,    Florida— education;    and    W.    8. 
Rosecrans,  chairman,  California  State  Board 
of  Forestry — public  service. 
,    The  nomination  blank  that  readers  will 
receive  upon  request  has  been  greatly  sim- 
plified in  recent  yekn  but  care  should  be 
taken  in  submitting  nominations  since  the 
final  awards  are  made  solely  on  the  general 
excellence  of  the  presentations  made.    The 
section  that  asks  the  nominator  to  list  chron- 
ologically contributions  and  achievements  of 
the  nominee  in  the  fields  of  forestry,  soils, 
wildlife,  and  water  conservation  that  have 
contributed  to  the  general  welfare  should 
be  presented  in  as  complete  form  as  possible. 
In  the  past  a  number  of  outstanding  men 
In  various  fields  have  been  bypassed  due  to 
Incomplete  presentations  by  their  sponsors. 
What  with  a  Fourth  American  Forest  Con- 


gress scheduled  In  Washington  for  October 
29.  30,  and  31,  the  present  awards  committee 
headed  by  Robert  N.  Hoskins  (Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railroad  forester)  hopes  to  make  the 
1953  awards  a  banner  event  In  the  history  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  awards  group  on  AprU  IS, 
Hoskins  announced  that  the  scopw  of  the 
committee's  work  will  be  stepped  up  due  to 
a  grant  from  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation. 
Impressed  by  the  significance  of  the  awards 
In  recognizing  conservation  leaders,  the 
foundation  has  underwritten  the  awards  pro- 
gram for  a  3-year  period.  This  development 
will  permit  a  greatly  expanded  effort  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  work  going  on  in 
forestry  and  related  fields. 

In  view  of  the  increased  attention  the 
annual  awards  will  receive  this  year.  Chair- 
man Hoskins  and  his  conunittee  are  hopeful 
that  members  of  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation from  every  section  of  the  Nation 
win  submit  nominations  on  the  men  and 
women  they  regard  as  outstanding.  Mem- 
bers of  the  awards  committee  who  meet  regu- 
larly to  plan  the  awards  work  and  to  screen 
the  nominations  are:  Hon.  Watkins  M.  Ab- 
bitt.  United  States  Representative  to  Con- 
gress from  Virginia;  Milton  M.  Bryan,  Chief. 
Woodlands  Management  Section,  United 
States  Forest  Service;  Charles  ColUngwood, 
CBS  television  and  radio  news  conunentator, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley.  executive 
secretary.  American  Vocational  Association, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C;  and  Dr.  Paul  D. 
Sanders,  editor,  the  Southern  Planter,  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

Throughout  America  are  many  key  people 
whose  contribution  to  conservation  goes  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  Readers  of  American 
Forests  can  help  to  encourage  these  people 
and  others  by  making  certain  they  are  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  AFA's  awards  committee. 
Winners  of  the  1953  awards  wlU  be  honored 
at  the  traditional  banquet  to  be  held  October 
31  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. — 
a  high  point  of  the  Forest  Congress. 


SUtekooJ  for  Hawau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  BOTTTH  CAaOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston  1  made  a  very  able  and 
interesting  address  on  the  subject  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  In  the  Dillon 
(S.  C.)  Herald  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  his  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMPaoMisx  WrTH  Communism 
In  a  speech  before  the  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ate last  week,  Senator  Oun  D.  Johnstom 
bitterly  denounced  a  bUl  which  would  per- 
mit Hawaii  to  become  the  49th  State  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Johnston  termed  this 
proposed  annexation  "a  compromise  with 
communism."  .  ^       ,.  ^ 

In  his  10-page  address,  the  Senator  had 
a  ccdlectlon  of  information  which  pointed 
'  directly   to   bold,    communistic    activity    In 
Hawaii.    He  did  an  excellent  job  of  putting 
two  and  two  together  and  warned  the  Senate 


of  the  grave  dangers  Involved  should  this 
annexation  take  place  under  the  present 
proposal. 

Our  distinguished  Senator  cited  that  Ho- 
nolulu's mayor,  John  H.  WUson.  was 
elected  •  •  •  with  the  powerful  support  of 
a  coaUtion  of  Communists  and  left-wing  ele- 
mente.  *  *  •  He  also  stated  that  the 
ma]ror'8  administrative  assistant.  W.  K. 
Bassett.  is  the  former  editor  of  a  Cooununlst 
newspaper. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Johnston  wholeheart- 
edly, when  he  said.  "  •  •  •  that  the  United 
States  cannot,  and  it  must  not.  blindly  ig- 
nore the  acts  of  Communists  In  the  economic 
and  political  life  in  Hawaii.  We  must  be 
sure  that  communistic  elements  could  not 
control  elections  for  local,  torltorlal,  and 
congressional  posts.  We  cannot  afford  to 
establish  Hawaii  as  a  State  3,000  miles  In  the 
mid-Pacific  untU  that  issue  is  settled." 

Summing  It  up.  Senator  Jornbtok  had 
this  to  say: 

"Mr.  President,  our  form  of  government 
was  established  and  is  dedicated  to  Ideals 
and  principles  of  orderly  processes — designed 
to  be  immune  to  group  intimidation.  It  was 
created  to  benefit  all  groupw  and,  yet,  to 
achieve  and  protect  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. With  new  generations  we  have  not  as 
the  Communists  have  accused  us,  fostered 
our  democracy  only  out  of  reverence  for  our 
forefathers,  but  we  have  nourished  our  dem- 
ocratic concepts  and  we  have  breathed  new 
life  into  them  so  as  to  Instire  meaningful, 
free,  and  Independent  lives  for  our  future 
generations. 

"The  crossroads  of  history  confront  us. 
We  are  urged  to  compromise.  But  the  com- 
promise that  Is  being  offered  the  United 
States  Senate  In  Its  deliberation  of  state- 
hood fCM"  Hawaii  Is  a  compromise  not~related 
to  boimdarles — to  longitudes  and  latitudes; 
not  related  to  the  subjugation  of  a  race;  but 
this  compromise  deals  with  the  subjugation 
of  American  Ideals  and  principles  In  a  com- 
promise of  political  expediency — %  compro- 
mise with  communism." 

If  what  Mr.  Johnston  said  in  his  dramatic 
address  is  true,  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
would  definitely  prove  detrimental  to  the 
structiire  of  ova  democratic  way  of  life  and 
should  not  be  permitted  at  this  time.  It 
might  be  a  good  Idea  to  shelve  the  statehood 
bill  and  substitute  in  Its  place  a  proposal  to 
sweep  communism  out  of  Hawaii.  Then, 
and  only  then,  wlU  it  be  feasible  to  allow  this 
neighboring  island  a  chance  to  become  part 
of  these  great  United  States. 


Pablk  Opinion  Poll  of  Facb  Foroi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press 
release  of  May  30.  1953.  presenting  in 
detail  the  percentage  votes  in  the  last 
poll  conducted  by  Pacts  Porum  on  many 
of  the  important  issues  ot  the  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dallas,  Tix.,  May  SO.— Final  returns  In  the 
latest  public  opinion  poll  of  Facts  Forum 
were  announced  today  by  President  Robert 
H.  Dedman. 

The  Issues  voted,  and  the  retinms.  taou- 
lated  by  the  percentage  of  yes  voie*  oaly 
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(tbe  (Ufferenee  between  the  figures  abown 
MUl    100   pereent   to   tbe   no   vote) 


Did  pro-Cominunlst*  In  tl»e  United  States 
lirlng  about  the  Korean  war?  40  percent. 
Should  tbe  Brlcker  amendment  be  adopted 
requiring  treaties  to  be  constitutional?  80 
percent.  Sbould  tbe  Government  sell  the 
power  plants  tt  owns?  70  percent.  Would 
conduct  at  Government  Improve  If  con- 
sumers organized  to  protect  their  Interests? 
73  percent.  Should  the  Atlantic  pact  na- 
iiana  form  a  federal  union?  32  percent.  Are 
subversive  movements  gaining  In  the  public 
schools?  53  percent.  Sliould  appropria- 
tions be  made  far  nonmllltary  foreign  aid? 
40  percent.  Should  the  United  States 
blockade  Bed  China?  84  percent.  Should 
Congress  set  up  Its  own  budget  planning 
program?  77  percent.  Was  the  appoLDtment 
aC  Dr.  Conant  to  his  poet  In  Germany  a  wise 
one?  67  percent.  Are  books  deriding  pa- 
triotism favored  In  book  review  sections? 
44  percent.  Shoiild  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion be  discontinued?  55  percent.  Should 
the  Federal  Government  abandon  all  rent 
controls?  64  percent.  Are  we  exerting  maxi- 
mum effort  to  forestall  an  A-bomb  attack? 
16  percent.  Are  United  States  Interests  ade- 
quately safeguarded  by  the  present  State 
Department?    34  percent. 

Comparing  ciirrent  voting  with  balloting 
on  previous  Facts  Forum  polls : 

Support  of  the  Brlcker  amendment  has 
fliictiiated.  In  December  1952.  83  percent 
voted  in  favor  of  It;  in  April  of  this  year. 
77  percent,  and  now  80  percent  gives  en- 
dorsement. 

Similar  variance  in  the  proposed  blockade 
of  Red  China  is  shown.  In  July  1951.  83 
percent  voted  for  a  blockade;  in  January 
I9S2,  68  percent,  and  now  84  percent  sup- 
ports it. 

On  Federal  aid  to  education.  In  October 
and  November  1951,  80  and  84  percent,  re- 
spectively, expressed  belief  that  such  aid  was 
xindeslrable.  Now  56  percent  favors  Its  dis- 
continuance. 
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Bu4  t>^*«  dual  atomk;  event  seemed,  at  one 
\  be  same  time,  to  add  up  to  a  tcrrlfie 
ciimip  that  co\ild  suggest  a  happy  moral.  If 
take  it. 

events  were,  as  you  know,  the  cxplo> 
the  biggest  bomb  yet,  po— easing  such 
tiiat  they  say  the  glow  could  be  seen 
as  far  away  as  San  Francisco  and 
southern  Canada;  and  the  revelation  by  Gor- 
don Dean,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Chair  Daan,  of  the  successful  "breeding"  of 
fissioi  lable  material,  the  atomic  fuel,  so  that 
it  can  reproduce  itself  jmt  as  fast  as  it  to 
bum<d  up. 

All  lost    perpetual   motion — so   that    this 

source    of   energy   Is    practically    Inex- 

Ible.     At  least  that's  what  Chairman 

seemed  to  say  at  the  Edison  Electric 

meeting  at  Atlantic  City  about  the 

experiments   with  "breeding"   at 

rational  nuclear  reactor  testing  station 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  idssovaz 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    Mr.  President.  Mr. 

Tom  Stokes  has  written  a  provocative 
column  wtoich  points  up  once  again  the 
awesome  power  which  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  in  this  country  and 
In  Russia — the  power  to  unleash  the  ter- 
rific forces  of  atomic  energy  for  good,  for 
useful  development  of  peacetime  indus- 
trial energy — or  for  evil,  to  deal  death 
and  destruction  throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Stokes'  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atomic  Rxmimobbs  or  Oua  Choice — A-Bomb 
IN  Nkvaba  and  Dean's  Speech  in  Atlantic 
CiTT  CotTLD  Show  Us  the  Wat  to  Peace  It 
We  Abe  Sicabt 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
Maybe  it  was  a  mere  coincidence,  or  hap- 
penstance. 

That  is.  what  that  atomic  bomb  did  out  in 
Nevada  and  what  a  man  said  in  Atlantic  City 
on  the  same  day. 


Wl^at   happened   at   Las   Vegas   certaliUy 
to  prove  that  we  can  go  on  making 
apples    bigger    and    bigger — until   we 
blow  ourselves  off  this  planet,  destroy 
robing  we  have  created,  and  send  a  life- 
(Inder.  where  no  birds  sing,  whirling  on 
accustomed  orbit  around  the  sun.    That 
some  of  us  who  live  in  one  spot  get 
enough  at  some  of  us  who  live  some- 
else,  and  start  tossing  those  big  things 
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Wliat  Gordon  Dean  said  at  Atlantic  City 

also  torecasts  that  there'll  be  plenty  of  the 

stuff  around  to  make  bombs,  and  make  them 

bigger   and  bigger. 

..  at  the  same  time,  what  he  said  opens 
vistas  for  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy, 
Jiafs  what  he  emphasized.    The  "breed- 
discovery,  he  predicted,  "holds  out  the 
of  making  a  civilian  atomic-power 
_  _  even  more  feasible  and  attractive  in 
1  ong  range  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared 
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we  ought  to  keep  all  of  them,  wherever  they 
are.  reminded  ot  that  constantly.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  leader  stupid  enough  to  start 
an  atomic  war. 

Another  bomb  blast  in  Nevada  and  a  prog- 
ress report  from  Atlantic  City  are  fearful 
reminders  of  the  choice  that  lies  before  us 
today. 


Oc  rdon  Dean's  announcement  has  drama- 
tized anew  the  t>etter  life  for  all  of  us  that 
atonic  energy  eventually  can  provide  in 
many  ways. 

the  human  race  be  smart  enough  to 

that,  and  to  see,  conversely,  that 

oad  from  Las  Vegas,  figuratively  speak- 

littered  as  it  is  with  bigger  and  bigger 

is  the  certain  road  to  eventual  de- 
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can  get  a  happy  moral  if  we  can  an- 
tbat  in  the  alSnnatlve. 

two  events,  in  Nevada  and  at  Atlantic 

have  perhaps  more  significance  than  is 

at  first  glance. 

we  have  been  doing  for  months  in 

ecurrent  explosions  of  one  sort  and  an- 

out  In   the   Nevada  wastes   obviously 

wo  purposes — experimental  for  our  own 

knowledge  and  use,  and  a  big  show 

by  our  political  and  military  leaders 

Mussia,  that  is,  to  impress  Russia  with 

itomic  might. 

is  a  sort  of  pyrotechnic  duel  that  goes 
^ver  the  heads  of  our  people  who  had 
to  do  with  it,  and  can  only  watch, 
serves  to  dramatize  the  power  that  a 
men  in  our  Government  have  over  these 
instruments  of  destruction.    They 
must  remain  secret,  and  that  only 
the  power  possessed  by  a  few  men 
top  of  our  Government.    That  is  true. 
of  Russia.     Tbe  people  there  also  are  In 
lark,  much  more  so  than  ours. 
t  these  atomic  explosions  undoubtedly 
had  their  subtle  psychological  effect  on 
e,  ours  and  others.     No  atomic  war  sure- 
wtould  ever  come  from  them  and,  if  any- 
,  what  they  have  read  about,  and  what 
in  the  vicinity  have  seen  and  heard 
the  successive  tests,  have  only  made 
antipathy  to  atomic  war  stronger.    May- 
has  had  its  effect — it  is  hoped  so— -on 
few  men  in  the  world  who  have  it  in 
power  to  plunge  the  world  into  atomic 
Tlieir  responsibility  is  awesome,  and 


Tbe  Cost  of  Life  Intvuce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  CONNECnCOT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Business  Bulletin:  A  Special 
Backgroimd  Report  on  Trends  in  Indtis- 
try  and  Finance."  The  article  was 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  4,  1953.  It  shows  that  life  in- 
surance is  less  costly  now  than  hereto- 
fore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bttsinzss  Bulletin:  A  Special  Backceouhd 

repokt    on     Teends     in     Inbustbt     anb 

Finance 

Life  lns\irance  may  cost  you  a  bit  less  this 
year  and  next. 

Mutual  companies  are  boosting  dividends 
to  policyholders.  If  the  company  you're  in- 
sured by  Joins  this  trend,  it  means  you';il  get 
a  bigger  refund  this  year  on  your  regular 
premium  payment.  Phoenix  Mutual  will 
hike  its  distribution  an  average  of  10  percent 
July  1.  President  B.  L.  Holland  credits  the 
very  favorable  mortality  experience  of  the 
company  In  recent  years.  All  companies  find 
folk  live  longer,  pay  more  money  In.  Last 
year's  policyholder  death  rate  was  11.2  per- 
cent below  a  decade  earlier. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  raised  Its  dividends 
Monday.  Prudential,  another  in  the  parade, 
cites  rising  interest  rates  as  the  major  fac- 
tor. Last  year  life-insurance  firms  earned 
an  average  of  3.07  percent  on  their  invest- 
ments after  taxes,  up  from  2.98  percent  la 
1951. 

This  year's  rise  In  interest  rates  on  every- 
thing from  Government  bonds  to  mortgages 
leads  Insurance  men  to  predict  more  swoUen 
dividends  to  policyholders — but  not  by  all 
companies. 


WUsob:  Disrespect  for  Science 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuronNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1953 
Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  which  com- 
ments on  Secretary  Wilson's  testimony 
relative  to  scientific  research.  Cutting 
the  Air  Force  below  the  "minimum  secu- 
rity level"  is  serious  enough  without  also 
filowirkg  the  research  that  can  lead  to 


important  victories  in  what  Churchill 
aptly  termed  the  "wizard  war"; 

DiSEBSPBCr  FOB  SCIENCE 

Defense  Secretary  Wilson  did  well  to  em- 
phasize to  Congress  that  he  will  oppose  any 
reduction  in  mUitary  forces  as  a  result  of  the 
prospective  Korean  armistice.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  same 
sort  of  reassurance  from  Mr.  Wilson's  aecom- 
panylng  criticisms  of  basic  scientific  research. 
Indeed,  his  seeming  disdain  for  pure  research 
implied  a  ciirioxia  anti-lntellectualism  most 
unbecoming   to  his   position. 

Pure  research,  to  use  an  analogy  Mr.  Wilson 
attributed  to  Charles  F.  Kettering,  is  the  sort 
of  research  wlilch.  If  successful,  cannot  be 
of  any  possible  use  to  the  persons  who  put  up 
the  money  for  it — that's  what  makes  it  pure. 
In  this  context  Mr.  Wilson  remarked:  "I  am 
not  interested,  as  a  military  project.  In  why 
potetoes  turn  brown  when  they  are  fried." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  say  what  he 
really  intended,  but  the  matter  is  hardly  one 
for  wisecracking.  It  often  has  been  said  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  a  Nation  of  applied  sci- 
ence— that  Americans  are  wizards  at  making 
practical  applications  of  someone  else's  dis- 
coveries. But  It  Is  the  basic  research,  not 
tied  to  any  specific  appllcattons,  from  which 
most  practical  applications  of  science  derive. 
The  early  days  of  the  atomic  energy  program 
demonstrated  how  dependent  this  country 
Is  on  pure  science — and  in  this  case,  it  had  to 
re'y  on  the  work  of  foreign  scientists. 

In  other  words,  it  is  very  useful  to  have 
someone  Inquiring  into  why  poUtoes  turn 
brown— or  into  Items  even  more  abstract 
than  that.  It  Is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to 
make  a  cult  of  pxire  science.  Balance  U  tbe 
essential;  and,  fortunately,  the  military  pro- 
gram, despite  Mr.  Wilson,  Includes  a  good  bit 
of  fundamental  research  along  with  the  ap- 
plications. What  is  distxirblng  is  to  have 
the  man  presiding  over  a  department  making 
such  immense  use  of  applied  science  appar- 
ently not  recognize  its  ultimate  dependence 
on  adequate  basic  research. 


President  Firm  oa  Solid  DoHar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  CONNXCnCDT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "President  Firm  on  Solid  Dollar." 
written  by  Mr.  Edson  B.  Smith  in  his 
column,  the  Investor,  published  in  the 
Boston  Herald  of  June  3,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

The  Intestoe 
(By  iklson  B.  Smith) 

PKESIOENT   PIEM  ON   SOLiD  DOIXAE 

Monday  s  New  York  Times  printed  a  letter 
from  Professor  H  urls,  of  Harvard,  who  thinks 
President  Eisenhower  is  too  much  concerned 
over  solvency  and  not  enough  over  national 
defense.  Profestor  Harris  is  obviously  more 
worried  over  th«  possibUity  of  Russian  ag- 
gression than  tlie  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  He  does  not  see  more  inflation  as 
much  of  a  preserit  threat. 

Wrlthig  in  the  current  Goodbody  »  Co. 
market  letter  Walter  K.  Gutman  comments: 
"If  we  had  a  happy  attitude  toward  debt. 
If  we  believed  It  was  one  side  of  the  ledger 


of  prosperity,  we  might  be  able  to  keep 
prosperity  rolling  for  a  long  while." 

Nearly  every  day  we  read  or  hear  things 
of  similar  vein.  We  are  finding  that  the  road 
back  to  a  strong  dollar  and  a  sound  Federal 
fiscal  policy  Is  a  little  rough  In  spots. 

The  Elsenhower  basic  program,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  that  the  United  States  must 
so  balance  its  military  q>ending  with  its 
resources  that  the  country  be  both  ade- 
quately prepared  for  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  stay  solvent.  He  sees  the  Russian 
threat  not  in  terms  of  nearby  crisis  but 
rather  as  a  continuing  menace  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

The  President  and  his  fiscal  advisers  are 
apparently  sold  on  the  Idea  that  the  Tru- 
man policy  of  more  and  more  Inflation  cotild 
only  lead  us  Into  a  condition  of  complete 
chaos  In  the  end  and  that  at  whatever  cost 
the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  must  be  preserved. 

Present  course  bound  to  be  unpoptUar 

A  good  many  people  we  meet  and  talk  to 
remind  us  at  alcoholics  sent  away  for  the 
cure.  Over  the  last  few  years  they  have  been 
giving  lip  service  to  the  prevention  of  more 
inflation  but  now  that  they  have  an  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  which  has 
started  to  return  sanity  to  the  money  mar- 
ket, they  do  not  like  It. 

Admittedly,  it  U  a  good  deal  easier  for  a 
businessman  to  operate  if  prices  of  goods 
move  up  steadily,  and  it  Is  easier  for  an 
Investor  In  stocks  to  operate  If  tlie  market 
Is  In  a  perpetual  buU  swing. 

It  seems  clear  enough  to  us  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  Mr.  Folsom  and  Mr.  Burgess  are 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  present  Federal 
Reserve  policy  of  letting  the  Government 
bond  market  take  care  of  Itself.  So  far  as 
one  can  foresee  the  period  of  monetization 
of  the  Government  debt  is  definitely  over. 
Indeed,  the  Treasury  team  has  announced  its 
Intention  of  going  even  further  as  circum- 
stances permit.  The  Treasury  heads  have 
announced  they  hope  It  wUl  be  possible  to 
get  some  of  the  debt  now  In  the  hands  «t 
commercial  banks  transferred  to  Institu- 
tional and  individual  Investors. 

There  is  too  much  history  on  the  side  of 
present  administration  moneUry  ideas  and 
too  much  history  against  the  views  of  those 
who  favor  continxUng  inflation  to  warrant 
serious  discussion.  We  all  know  that  Infla- 
tion, particularly  In  small  doses,  has  its 
pleasant  side.  We  aU  know  that  a  steadily 
depreciating  monetary  vmit  usually  in  the 
end  has  wound  up  as  worthless. 

Mr.  Humphrey  and  his  associates  have  • 
mean  Job  on  their  hands  which  Is  bound  to 
be  unpopular.  A  father  who  spanlu  his 
child  does  it  for  the  long-range  good  of  the 
kid.  He  knows  that  the  boy  Is  not  enjoy- 
ing It  and  neither  Is  he.  When  we  wander 
too  far  afleld  from  the  basic  concepts  of  right 
and  wrong  sometimes  a  stern  program  Is  nec- 
essary to  straighten  out  our  thinking. 


president  of  the  Pund  for  the  Repub- 
lic, an  agency  established  by  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

He  is  admirably  qualified  to  carry  on 
the'  duties  incident  to  the  post  he  is 
about  to  assume.  His  service  in  the 
House  has  been  of  a  high  order.  It  has 
brought  honor  to  the  district  he  has 
served  so  faithfully  and  well.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  realize  that  the  splendid  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  is  recognized 
throughout  the  entire  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. This  is  evidenced  by  the  highly 
complimentary  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Courier-Post,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  issue 
of  Jime  10.  1953,  which  I  include  as  part 
of  my  remartcs.  reading  as  follows: 

RSPKBBENTATIVE  CASE'S  NEW  POST 

Representative  Clutobd  P.  Case,  of  New 
Jersey's  Fifth  Congressionsd  District,  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  leading  contenders  for 
the  Repniblican  nomination  for  governor  this 
year,  up  to  the  time  he  announced  his  with- 
drawal from  the  race  a  few  weeks  before  tiM 
primary.  • 

He  gave  inability  to  find  financial  backing 
to  finance  the  high  campaign  costs  necessary 
nowadays  as  his  reason  for  withdrawal.  It 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  many  that  he  did 
not  make  the  race  because  they  regarded 
him  as  the  best-equipped  of  the  GOP  candi- 
dates for  the  governorship,  and  also  that 
campaign  costs  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  can  prevent  any  worthy  candidate  from 
running  for  an  Important  office. 

In  his  five  terms  In  Congress,  Case  has 
been  a  liberal  whose  good  record  has  been 
reflected  in  increasingly  heavy  majorities  In 
his  home  district.  Despite  this  popularity 
he  now  has  decided  to  quit  politics,  perhaps 
In  part  for  the  same  reason  that  deterred 
him  from  running  for  governor.  He  Is  leav- 
ing the  House  to  accept  the  post  of  president 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  a  sociological 
agency  established  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
He  will  still  be  serving  the  public,  though 
in  a  different  way.  His  many  friends  will  be 
convinced  that  he  is  an  excellent  choice  for 
his  new  post,  heading  an  agency  whose  alma 
are  to  eliminate  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
thought,  inquiry  and  expression  in  th« 
United  States. 


RepretteatatiTe  Clifford  P.  Cas« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  June  S.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  with  real  regret  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  learned  of  the 
inteiiUon  of  our  colleague,  Hon.  CLirFoaD 
P  Case  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  to  leave  Congress 
for  toe  purpose  of  assuming  the  post  of 


From  Tomaliawk  to  Printer's  Ink 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  AEIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED 'STATES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Prom  Tomahawk  to  Printer's 
Ink."  published  in  the  May  1953  Issue  of 
the  San  Carlos  News  Letter,  issued  by  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribal  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FaoM  Tomahawk  to  Peiktbe's  Iwk 

We  Ap»ches  had  to  bury  the  tomahawk  in 
188«  with  the  end  of  the  Geronlmo  cam- 
paigns, but  we  are  stUl  being  ohallenged  to 
fight.  Printer's  Ink  Is  our  new  weapon.  Bt- 
cently  a  series  of  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
States  largest  newspaper  took  up  the  In- 
dian problems.  Some  were  understanding 
and  sympathetic,  others  v?«^  full  of  criticism 
and  the  ghost  of  the  old  white  man's  saying 
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tliat  "the  only  good  Indian  is  •  dead  In- 
dian." We  were  told  that  we  are  to  blame 
for  the  discrimination  against  us.  that  we 
should  not  have  self-government  until  we 
have  "grown  up  and  matured."  We  were 
compared  with  teen-agers  who  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  evils  of  liquor.  Who,  we 
ask  you.  protects  us  from  the  evils  of  being 
shot  at  in  Korea?  Our  boys  are  in  there 
fighting,  and  still  we  Indians  are  thought  of 
as  Inferior  people  with  the  mentality  of  chil- 
dren. If  we  haven't  reached  mat\irity  in  the 
eyes  of  our  white  neighbors,  then  there 
should  be  a  law  not  only  to  keep  us  away 
from  liquor  but  to  keep  us  away  from  mili- 
tary service  and  the  other  duties  of  citizen- 
ship which  we  carry  on  without  enjoying  its 
full  privileges. 

We  are  proud  of  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  proud  of  our  boys  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  won't  let  the  derogatory 
renxarks  of  a  few  self-styled  experts  on  In- 
dians affairs  mar  this  pride.  President 
Elsenhower,  a  man  who  ought  to  know,  said 
in  a  preelection  speech  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.: 
•••  •  •  Never  once,  never  once  in  all  the 
campaigns  of  Europe  with  3  million  Ameri- 
cans under  my  command,  never  did  I  have 
occasion  to  hear  a  complaint  about  the  battle 
conduct  of  the  North  American  Indian." 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  an  agency  su- 
perintendent of  Indian  biood  who  under- 
stands our  problems.  He  has  gone  a  long 
way  to  help  and  counsel  us  in  our  work  to- 
wards the  eventual  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility for  activities  by  our  own  Government. 
We  are  working  together  with  him  and  his 
staff  on  the  solution  of  our  problems  here 
at  hon-e.  Our  relationship  could  not  be 
more  harmonious.  The  discord  in  the  pic- 
ture comes  from  people  on  the  outside  who 
think  they  are  experts  on  Indian  affairs  be- 
cause they  have  an  uncle  who  worked  on 
an  Indian  reservation  30  years  ago,  or  becavise 
they  studied  books  about  Indians  or  saw 
Hollywood  Indians  at  their  local  theater. 

We  have  established  a  fine  groundwork  of 
public  relations  with  our  neighboring  com- 
munities and  we  have  made  many  friends 
because  they  have  come  to  know  and  under- 
stand us.  They  have  found  that  we  are 
human  beings,  with  all  those  human  fallings 
which  are  no  respecter  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  They  have  also  found  that  we  are 
making  every  honest  effort  to  forget  old  dif- 
ferences and  to  prove  that  we  can  be  good 
neighbors. 

Some  of  our  old  people  remember  the  time 
when  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  scalp  of 
every  Apache  man,  woman,  and  child,  but 
they  do  not  bear  a  grudge.  We  of  the  tribal 
government  are  doing  our  best  to  guide  our 
people  in  this  modern  age  which  is  centuries 
removed  from  the  life  of  their  fathers.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  make  the  transi- 
tion in  one  generation,  or  even  two.  All  we 
can  expect  them  to  do  is  to  show  the  willing- 
ness to  try — and  they  do  try.  For  every  one 
who  may  not  have  been  so  successful  In 
taking  modern  life  in  stride,  we  can  show 
you  one  who  did.  If  you  see  a  family  of 
Apaches  with  babies  in  Apache  cradles  and 
women  in  Apache  camp  clothes  driving  to 
town  in  a  1953  pickup,  then  you  can  see  for 
yourself  that  the  adjustment  Is  being  made, 
liiey  have  not  shed  all  their  old  ways,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  modem  equipment.  Our 
feet  are  still  on  the  ground  of  our  fathers, 
but  our  eyes  are  in  the  future. 

Give  us  time.  It  will  take  constant  hard 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  vis  to  con- 
Tince  our  neighbors  and  fellow  Americans 
that  we  do  not  deserve  discrimination  but 
recognition  of  oiir  alms  and  understanding 
of  our  problems.  W«  are  looking  to  the  time 
when  our  children  will  be  looked  upon  not 
as  Indians  but  as  Americans,  when  we  shall 
work  together  with  all  other  Americans — 
one  Nation  under  God — far  the  welfare  and 
liappineas  of  our  great  coxuitry. 


Traci:  D^lomatk  Blonder  Mart  Tmce 


[^TENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

ION.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUEFOKNIA 

IN  "tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
amouit  of  secrecy  can  conceal  the 
tragic  diplomatic  blunder  which  has 
jeopa-dized  the  Korean  truce  negotia- 
tions and  already  marred  the  truce 
shouli  I  it  still  be  attained  in  spite  of  the 
blund  ;r 
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4eems  clear  that  our  gallant  South 
allies  were  not  even  shown  the 
truce  proposal,  described  as  dis- 
by  the  chainnan  of  the  Re- 
policy  committee,  until  shortly 
It  was  submitted  to  the  Commu- 
In  the  Orient  where  "face"  is  so 
how  could  the  administration 
the  proud  and  courageous  South 
to  react  other  than  unfavor- 
to  what  the  South  Koreans  feel 
unfair  and  high  handed  tactics? 
prudence  and  diplomacy  certainly 
us  to  at  least  permit  the  South 
to  study  the  truce  proposal  be- 
ive  submitted  it  to  the  North  Ko- 
and  the  so-called  Chinese  peoples 
At  that  stage  it  might  have 
possible,  with  or  without  modifica- 
to  obtain  South  Korean  approval 
also  acceptable  to  the  enemy, 
attempted  bypass  of  the  South 
has  resulted  in   a   dangerous 
It  has  created  an  explosive  po- 
Eituation  which  President  Rhee 
lot  be  able  to  control,  even  assum- 
can  be  persuaded  to  try  to  do  so 
administration's  resort  to  power 
(ressure  as  a  substitute  for  the  pre- 
abandoned    use    of    diplomacy, 
of  what  results  our  world 
,  particularly  among  small  na- 
has  probably  suffered  a  serious 


for  future  aggression  and  able  openly 
to  build  airfields  free  from  our  attacks. 
They  would  like  a  mutual  defense  pact 
with  us  such  as  the  North  Koreans  have 
with  the  Red  Chinese.  And,  I  suspect, 
that  as  they  see  us  cutting  our  Air  Force 
and  other  military  forces,  they  doubt  if 
we  would  again  stand  ready  to  come  to 
their  aid. 

With  almost  their  bare  hands  the 
South  Koreans  fought  against  the  initial 
aggression,  how  bravely  we  only  learned 
later.  They  may  choose  to  flght  again 
against  similar  odds.  Certainly  we  all 
hope  that  the  costly  diplomatic  blun- 
dering will  cease  and  that  a  way  can  be 
found  which  will  permit  our  brave  ally 
to  voluntarily  stand  with  us  in  honor  as 
we  strive  to  end  the  agony  of  hot  war. 

If  a  former  Secretary  of  State  had 
committed  the  Korean  blunder  I  can 
well  imagine  the  angry  demands  for  in- 
vestigation and  impeachment  that  would 
have  been  made  by  some  of  his  now 
strangely  silent  critics. 
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bftck. 
matter  how  much  one  tries  to  ex- 
the  administration's  conduct  be- 
of  its  frantic  desire  for  a  truce 
almotst  at  any  price,  one  still  must  ap- 
preciite  and  consider  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  South  Koreans  in  the  light 
of  th  Bir  long  subjugation,  their  millions 
of  casualties,  their  fear  of  renewed  ag- 
gress on.  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  men- 
acint  Chinese  Communists,  their  fer- 
vent desire  to  vmite  their  country,  and 
their  profound  belief  that  the  Repub- 
lican F>olicy  chairman  correctly  de- 
scribed the  truce  terms  when  he  said 
they  were  not  honorable. 

The  South  Koreans  believe  we  have 
agre<d  to  forced  repatriation.  They 
thinl  It  Is  naive  to  believe  the  Commu- 
nist will  not  resort  to  trickery  and 
veiled  i  threats  in  making  the  "explana- 
tions '  permitted  by  the  truce  terms. 
They  point  to  the  threat  recently  tried 
agaii  St  two  Hungarian-Americans  right 
here  because  their  children  were  left  in 
Hun{  ary.  They  predict  the  Communist 
agen  s  will  "explain"  about  families  left 
at  tome  to  the  unwilling  prisoners. 
They  view  with  alarm  the  presence  of 
a  mi  lion  Communist  Chinese  in  North 
Koreii  perhaps  able  to  covertly  build  up 


The  Cre<fit  of  the  U.  S.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  coNNzc-ricirr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Credit  of  the  U.  S.  A.."  pub- 
lished in  the  June  1953  issue  of  the  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York. 

I  particularly  Invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  portion  of  the  article 
which  shows  the  deterioration  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  over  the 
period  from  1935  to  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  CazDrr  or  thx  Unctzd  Statss  or  AxxaicA 

The  one-quarter  to  one-half  percent  rise 
in  the  general  structure  of  money  rates  since 
the  year  end.  and  the  associated  decline  in 
bond  prices,  stirred  further  controversy  dur- 
ing May.  While  in  April  the  criticism  was 
leveled  mainly  at  the  Treasury  for  paying 
3<4  percent  on  a  $1  billion  issue  of  30-year 
bonds,  In  May  the  attack  turned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  for  permitting  the  rise  in  mar- 
ket rates  of  interest.  On  May  11  Senator 
James  E.  Musrat,  of  Montana,  and  Repre- 
sentative Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  on  be- 
half of  a  group  of  20  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, introduced  a  resolution  directing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Open  Market 
Committee  to  support  the  prices  of  United 
States  Government  securities  at  par. 

The  resolution  collides  head  on  with  what 
W.  Randolph  Burgess.  Deputy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  with  responsibility  for 
public-debt  questions,  has  described  as  "the 
first  rule  of  Treasury  policy,"  namely,  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  be  free  to 
exercise  its  policy  without  interference.  This 
means,  he  states,  "that  the  Treasury  must 
sell  its  securities  in  the  market  at  the  going 
rate  of  interest  and  not  at  an  artificial  rate 
supported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

THX   AXCUMKNtS 

The  Murray-Patman  resolution  centers  on 
the   theme   that  the   credit  of  the   United 
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states  of  America  Is  endangered  and  re- 
QUlres  the  support  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  sponsors,  however,  spray  their 
fire  and  present  their  case  from  a  number 
of  different  angles.  Among  p<^nts  they 
make  are  the  following: 

"1   Millions  of  loyal  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can   citizens   supported    their    Government 
.during   World   War   H   by   buying   Govem- 
;ment  bonds  and  have  continued  to  do  so 
inthe  postwar  period. 

"2  The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  Im- 
paired the  credit  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  by  refusing  to  buy  its  proper  share. 
It  dumped  $900  miUion  Government  secu- 
rities during  the  first  quarter  of  1953  and 
refrained  from  bujing  any  new  Government 
*  securities. 

/  "3  The  decline  In  Government  securities 
below  par  has  seriously  impaired  the  capital 
position  of  those  with  investments  In  pre- 
viously Issued   Government  securities. 

"4.  Federal  Reserve  policy  has  made  It 
easier  tor  banks,  insurance  companies,  cor- 
porations, and  private  Investors  to  obtain 
higher  interest  rates  and  profits  on  money 
loaned  to  the  Ocvemmnet. 

"5.  The  Federal  Reserve's  policy  will  result 
In  'vast  addltiona]  expenditures'  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Interest  and  has  also 
helped  to  bring  about  'a  dangerous  rise'  in 
Interest  rates  on  funds  borrowed  by  farmers, 
home  builders  and  buyers,  business  men 
(with  emphasis  on  small  business) ,  and  local 
governments. 

"6.  This  policy  violates  the  ptniJoees  of  the 
Congress  in  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  U  laconslstent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  maximum  production  and  pur- 
chasing power  and  may  tend  in  combination 
with  other  factoia  to  bring  on  a  decline  in 
business  activity  and  to  accentuate  the  de- 
flationary trend  In  American  agriculture. 

"7.  The  policy  of  supporting  United  States 
Government  aecurlttes  at  par  will  not  only 
cost  the  taxpayers  nothing  but  wlU  also 
result  in  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer,  profit  to 
the  Treasury  and  provide  Invaluable  insur- 
ance against  the  threat  of  future  depression, 
foreclosures,  bankruptdea.  and  tinemploy- 
ment." 

KEEPIKO  rATTH  WITH  THX  BONOHOLDEK 

The  Government  bonds  having  the  widest 
distribution  among  the  •millions  of  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens'  are  the  series  E  savings 
bonds  designed  for  individual  investment  and 
their  predecessor  series  A-D  Ixinds.  The 
number  of  purc'iasers  of  such  bonds  at  one 
time  was  estln.ated  as  high  as  85  million. 
The  savings  bonds  have  a  scheme  of  penal- 
ties. In  the  shayie  of  a  lower  rate  of  ret\irn. 
for  redemption  In  advance  of  maturity.  But 
they  involve  no  risk  of  market  price  fluctua- 
tion. The  Treasury  has  been  faithful  In  Its 
performance  of  lU  obligation  to  redeem 
savings  bonds  at  maturity,  or  In  advance  of 
m.iturlty  on  thts  redemption  schedule.  The 
risk  to  the  savings-bond  holder  lies  in  loose 
fiscal  policies  <>f  the  Government,  under- 
mining the  value  oC  the  Invested  dollar. 

The  record  of  the  dollar  Invested  In  savings 
bonds  has  not  been  a  reassuring  one.    As  the 
table  on  the  following  page  indicates,  savings 
bond  holders  gtinerally  have  found  that  the 
promised  Interest  return  has  been  eaten  up 
by  Inflation,  not  to  mention  the  obligation  to 
pay  income  tax  on  the  nominal  return.    For 
example,  a  |100  savings  bond  bought  for  $75 
In  1942  (next  to  the  last  line  on  the  table) 
had  a  maturity  value  of  $100  in  1952.    For 
an  individual  having  other  Income  sufficient 
only  to  place  him  In  the  Initial  personal  In- 
come tax  bracket,  the  Income  tax  on  the  $25 
accumulated  Interest  amounted  to  $5.55  leav- 
ing net  proceeds  of  $94.45.     When  account 
was  taken  of  the  62.8  percent  Increase  In  the 
price  level  as  measured  by  the  official  cost 
of  living  Index  between  1942  and  1952,  the 
holder    found    that    an    "Inflation    tax '    of 
$3643  had  been  levied  against  him.    Thus, 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  transaction  la  that 


for  the  $75  he  gave  up  In  1042,  be  got  bade 
in  1952  even  less  in  real  buying  power  than 
he  started  out  with. 

In  1942,  to  be  sure,  we  were  at  war,  and 
many  consumers'  goods  were  unavailable  In 
the  markets.  The  failure  of  the  savings 
bond  buyer  to  realize  a  real  return  on  his 
money  can  be  called  a  patriotic  sacrifice. 
However  this  may  be,  he  cannot  overlook 
that  the  Inflation  process  has  gone  on,  with 
few  interruptions,  over  7  postwar  yeare. 
If  there  has  been  any  violation  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  toward  the  bond- 
holder,^ it  has  been  through  tolerating  infla- 
tion. The  experience  has  made  it  harder  to 
sell  savinga  bonds  although  the  announced 
determination  of  the  new  administration  to 
hew  cloeer  to  the  path  of  prudent  economic 
policy  has  given  visible  stimulus  to  savings 
bond  sales. 

It  would  be  bad  news  for  the  savings  bond 
holder  if  the  Federal  Reserve  were  to  go  back 
into  the  business  of  pegging  prices  of  mar- 
ketable Government  bonxla  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  Treasury  financing.  Of  this,  for- 
txmately,  there  appears  to  be  little  present 
risk.  It  took  two  congressional  investiga- 
tions, and  a  public  controversy  which  raged 
on  and  off  for  3  years,  to  establish  the  in- 
flationary perils  of  pegging  bond  prices  at 
fixed  levels.  Responsible  public  officials  have 
turned  their  backs  to  thU  sort  of  manipula- 
tion at  the  eventual  expense,  mainly,  of  the 
saver. 

If  anything  Is  Impairing  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  today  It  Is  the  persistence  of 
budget  deficits.  Any  Senator  or  Congress- 
man earnestly  concerned  with  protecting  the 
credit  of  the  Nation  has  abundant  work  cut 
out  for  him  In  finding  frills,  wastes,  and 
programs  of  marginal  utility  In  the  Federal 
establishment. 

rEDXXAL  RXSXKVX  POUCT 

On  the  second  point  the  Federal  Reserve** 
$900  million  sales  of  Government  securities 
early  this  year— which  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  say  were  "dumped"— were  released 
gradually  into  the  market  to  absorb  idle  loan 
funds  accimiulaUng  in  the  banks  from  the 
usual  post-Christmas  return  fiow  of  cur- 
rency. In  normal  course,  as  seasonal  pres- 
sures mount,  these  securlUes  presumably  wUl 
be  replaced.  The  pattern  is  a  familiar  one. 
In  the  first  2  months  of  1952  the  Federal 
Reserve  sold  more  than  $1  bUlion  Govern- 
ment sectirities  and  later  In  the  year  bought 
$r  billion.  ^^     , 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties have  been  conspicuously  less  active  this 
:ye8r  In  the  Government  securities  market 
and  less  inclined  to  put  out  more  money  to 
relieve  the  bond  price  declines  and  interest 
rate  advances  which  are  a  normal  feature  of 
business  boom.  In  adopting  this  policy  they 
have  acted  on  the  precept,  as  stated  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin  on  May 
6,  that  "when  an  economy  Is  running  at  peak 
levels  of  production  and  employment,  creat- 
ing more  money  will  not  create  more  things 
to  buy.  It  can  only  bid  up  the  prices  of 
available  supplies." 


BOND  P8ICXS  AND  INTXRIST  RATX8 

The  third  and  foiu-th  items  enumerated 
stand  in  apparent  conflict;  taken  together 
they  make  the  useful  point  that  Federal  Re- 
serve "hard  money"  policies  not  only  have 
brotight  higher  interest  rates  to  lenders  and 
investors  but  also  declining  bond  prices  and 
a  sense  of  stringency.  These  are  aU  natural 
results  of  an  excess  of  demand  over  supply  of 
loan  funds  under  a  Federal  Reserve  policy 
that  reslsU  Inflation  of  the  currency  to  ac- 
commodate the  excess  of  demands.  TJe 
lender  gets  a  higher  rate  on  new  loans,  and 
cm  replacements  of  maturing  Investments. 
c^  Investmenta  which  stiU  have  some  years 
S>  r^n  S\?wer  rates,  he  finds  himself  '^oc^ed 
in''  except  to  the  extent  that  he  is  wUling 
^d  able  to  wcept  losses.  WhUe  the  lender 
may  feel  an  uncomfortable  stringency,  and 
SSJ  wUh  that  he  had  larger  percentage!  of 


thort-tcrm  aeeurltlea,  capital  positions  bav* 
not  been  ''seriously  impaired."  They  wtU 
not  be,  barring  a  broad  credit  deflation  forc- 
ing heavy  liquidation  of  bonds  on  a  falling 
market.  No  informed  person  t)elieve8  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  are  intent 
upon  producing  any  such  result.  Mean- 
while, the  benefits  from  higher  Interest  rates 
on  new  loans  and  Investments  give  banks 
and  financial  Institutions  latitude  for  build- 
ing reserves  to  absorb  such  losses  on  bond 
holdings  as  need  to  be  taken. 

As  for  Federal  interest  costs,  tmder  point  S, 
the  best  course  is  to  overbalance  the  budget 
and  work  off  some  of  the  debt.  It  would 
be  manifestly  \injust  to  indulge  another 
roxind  of  Inflation  further  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  the  debt.  The  saver's  "Inflation  tax** 
has  already  been  oppressively  heavy. 

With  private   borrowers.  States   and   mu- 
nicipalities. If  higher  rates  and  difficulties  of 
financing   lead   to  deferments   of    projects, 
there  will  be  more  things  on  the  shelf  to  be 
launched  when  buslnass  takss  an   adverse 
turn.    Also,   credit  standings   can   be   that 
much   stronger.     The    "dangerous    rise"    In 
the  area  of  credit  Is  not  the  rise  of  Interest 
rates  but  the  growth  of  Indebtedness.     This 
needs  to  be  slowed  unless  we  wish  to  cata- 
pult ourselves  Into  a  really  serious  setback, 
pcaposxs  or  thx  rxDCRAi.  resexvb 
Points  6  and  7  enumerated  are  incorrect 
so  far  as  they  neglect  the  value  of  money 
as  a  policy  consideration  and  imply  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Reserve  should  be  to 
use  its  monopoly  powers  of  money  Issue  to 
load  the  dice  perennially  In  favor  of   the 
debtor  and  to  keep  a  full  head  of  steam  In 
the  Inflation  boiler  at  all  times.    This  Is  the 
road    to    future    depressions,    foreclosures, 
bankruptcies,     and    unemployment.    These 
things  germinate  out  of  excessive  growth  of 
Indebtedness   which   Is  the   very   thing   the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  have  to  advocate. 
How,  Indeed,  are  depressions,  foreclosures, 
bankruptcies,     and    unemployment     to    be 
avoided?     How  else,  save  by  checking  exces- 
sive growth  of  indebtedness  in  time  of  boom- 
ing prosperity?    Chairman  Martin,  speaking 
at   Boston   last   month,   had   the   foUowlng 
comments  bearing  on  this  point: 

•The  purpose  U  to  see  U»at,  so  far  as  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policies  are  a  controlling  fac- 
tor, the  supply  and  flow  of  credit  Is  neither 
so  large  as  to  Induce  destructive  Inflationary 
forces  nor  so  smaU  as  to  stifle  our  great  and 
growing  economy.  •  •  • 

"Inflation  is  a  sneak  thief.  It  seems  to  be 
putting  money  into  our  pockets  when  in  fact 
It  Is  robbing  the  saver,  the  pensioner,  the 
retired  workman,  the  aged— those  least  able 
to  defend  themselves.  And  when  deflation 
sets  in,  businessman,  banker,  worker,  suffer 
alike,  as  most  of  us  here  know  from  the  early 
thirties.  ^  ^     - 

"AU  of  that  la  an  old  story,  to  most  of 
us,  yet  there  are  voices  being  heard  even 
today  that  seem  to  say  that  Just  a  little 
more  Inflation  wont  do  any  harm — or  that 
the  price  of  even  a  few  ounces  of  prevention 
is  too  high.  Whet  we  are  seeking  to  pre- 
vent in  the  end,  of  course,  is  deflation." 


DOVOUIS   0»   MARKXT  BIOGINO 

The  Idea  that  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  need  the  support  of  Federal  Reserve 
bond  price  pegs  is  one  that  figured  in  the 
Investigation  pursued  by  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  Congressman  Patman  a  year  ago. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  niinois,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  analyzed  this  ap- 
proach In  the  following  language: 

'"There  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  with 
regard  to  the  Government  bond  market — 
one  being  that  the  Government  should  bor- 
row at  rates  established  by  the  market,  sub- 
mitting itself  to  the  same  disclpUnes  as  pri- 
vate borrowers:  the  other  being  that  the 
Government,  in  Its  borrowing  activities, 
should    have    an    insulated    market.  •  •  • 

"The  word 'insulation'  •  •  •  is  soft,  pleas- 
Kit,  and  enticing,  and  the  report  la  quick 
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to  point  out  that  It  wants  tb«  Insulation  to 
be  reasonable.  Tbe  word  'rigging'  would  be 
barah.  brutal,  and  repulsive.  Tet  I  think 
tbe  truth  is.  If  we  are  not  very  careful,  that 
the  principle  of  insulation  will  become  the 
practice  of  rigging.  We  will  have  the  crea- 
tion of  an  artificial  nuurket  by  devices  res- 
olutely denied  to  private  firms  but  eagerly 
adopted,  in  the  future  as  they  have  been 
In  the  past,  by  the  Government  itself. 

"The  principle  of  insulation  presents  the 
grave  danger  of  evils  that  are  catastrophic 
m  their  realization.     One  danger  is  that  the 


Oov^nment  cannot.  In  the  end,  produce 
rigged  markets  for  its  own  securities  and 
then  hold  the  private  economy  to  a  stand- 
ard of  financial  morality  that  it  refuses  for 
itseli .  The  end  result  of  such  a  double 
stan(  Lard  of  financial  morality  Is  simply  the 
destiuction  of  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  F>iu'pose8  of  Government.  A  particular 
phaas  of  this  destruction  of  confidence  re- 
latesi  to  tbe  Government's  credit:  Insulated 
and  tif^ged  markets  do  not  in  the  long  run 
mail  t&ln  but  rather  destroy  the  credit  of 
the    Qovemment." 


Return  on  19S6-43  tavinga  bond  i»«ues  afU  ■  income  tax  and  "inflation  tax" 
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President's  Committee  on  tbe  Cost  of  Living, 
«)n.«umer  goods,  etc. 

cipnl  value  of  savings  bonds  issued  1935-40. 
lO-year  period. 
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Aa  Early  Hcarmf  by  Secretary  of  Army 
of  tlie  Caaaden-Philailelplua  Bridfe 
CoBtroTersy  Is  aa  Absolate  Necessity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NXW  JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  8,  1953 

Mr.     WOLVERTON.    Mr.     Speaker. 

throughout  southern  New  Jersey  the 
protest  that  has  risen  from  the  thou- 
sands who  use  the  Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge  against  the  25 -percent  Increase 
In  tolls  of  the  Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge  has  grown  to  tremendous  pro- 
portions. 

The  extent  of  this  protest  can  well  be 
gaged  by  the  number  of  organizations 
that  have  passed  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  proposal  and  demanding  that  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Army  shall  hold  a  pub* 
Uc  hearing,  wherein  all  interested  par- 
ties may  be  heard,  b^ore  he  makes  a 
decision  as  to  whether  the  proposed  toll 
is  reasonable  and  just. 

The  importance  of  holding  such  a 
hearing  immediately  was  pointed  out  in 
my  communici.tion  to  the  Secretary, 
dated  June  8,  1953.  The  Courier-Post 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  that  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  upholding  the  right  of  the 
people  to  a  public  hearing,  has  also  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  an  early  hear- 
ing in  an  editorial  appearing  in  its  issue 
of  June  10,  1953,  entitled  "Last-Minute 
Appeal  to  Stevens  for  Action  on  Bridge 
Toll  Boost."    It  reads  as  follows : 

XiaaT-IInruTK  ArrtAL  to  Stxtxns  roa  Acnow 
ON  Bbioob  Toll  Boost 
In  an  appeal  of  utmost  urgency.  Congress- 
man WoLViBTOiN  has  asked  Secretary  ot  the 
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Stevens  to  make  a  decision  by  Thurs- 
<ts  to  whether  the  Increase  in  Camden 
tolls  proposed  by  the  Delaware  River 
Authority  Is  reasonable  and  Just. 
W4>LVEaTON  bases  his  appeal  on  the  state- 
ih   a  letter   to  him  from  Stevens  in 
the  Army  Secretary,  who  has  the  au- 
to approve   or   reject  the   increase, 
he  has  evaluated  the  evidence  for  and 
it  but  feels  "that  a  final  decision 
the  possibility  of  holding  a  public 
ng  should  be   held  in  abeyance  until 
State  Assembly  has  had  an  opportimlty 
into  this  entire  picture." 

refers  to  the  fact  that  a  legislative 
ttee  headed  by  Assemblyman  Haines 
can,  Burlington),  has  held  an  In- 
timation of  the  toll  increase  and  is  sched- 
to  report  on  It  to  the  assembly,  probably 
recommendations.    Bu";  the  report  can- 
>e  made  until  June  22  or  later  because 
1  legislature  now  is  )n  recess  and  does  not 
until  that  date. 
WoLviRTON   points  out,  the  Port  Au- 
la    scheduled     to    accept     delivery 
of  the  $100  million  bond  Issue  for 
1  lew  Gloucester  City  Bridge  which  is  the 
for  the  proposed  toll  increase.     And 
Kjrt  authority  has  announced  it  would 
the  toll  boost  In  effect  within  10  days 
accepting  the  bonda. 

if  Stevens  takes  no  further  action 
the   assemoly  committee  reports,   the 
tolls  will  be  in  effect  when  It  does, 
result  could  be.  as  Wolverton  tells  the 
Secretary,  that  If  he  later  held  a  pub- 
hearing,    and   decided   the   higher   tolls 
not  fair  and  equitable,  "a  default  in  the 
and  conditions  of  the  bonds"  might 
which  would  enable   their   buyers  to 
legal  action  against  the  authority. 

a  situation  would  be  serious  and  un- 
o  the  authority,  the  bond  purchasers, 
the  public,  as  Wolvekton  says.     Tet  it 
come  about  without  Stevens'  consent 
finding  that  the  tolls  to  be  charged  are 
and  jxist,  imless  he  acts  at  once 
it. 
W^LVBtTON  therefore  asks  Stevens — a  re- 
duplicated  in   a  similar   appeal    by 
Bnumer: 
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1.  To  recognize  that  he  alone,  tmder  law, 
has  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  new  tolls  are  reasonable 
and  Just,  and  to  make  an  immediate  decision 
one  way  or  the  other.  Since  Stevens  says  he 
has  "evaluated  the  many  factors  submitted 
to  date  concerning  the  raising  of  the  tolls," 
WoLVZETON  says  be  probably  should  be  able 
to  make  an  Immediate  decision. 

2.  But  if  Stevens  desires  to  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  issue,  and  to  defer  it  until 
after  the  Assembly  committee  has  a  chance 
to  report  on  Its  Investigation,  he  Is  asked 
to  direct  the  port  authority  that  the  bonds 
due  to  be  delivered  Thursday  should  neither 
be  issued  nor  delivered  until  the  hearing  is 
held,  and  you  have  made  a  decision  with 
respect  to  the  tolls  that  may  be  charged. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  whatever  deci- 
sion Stevens  makes,  as  Wolvzkton  empha- 
sizes, and  if  the  Army  Secretary  should  de- 
cide on  the  second  suggested  course  of  action, 
he  mtist  give  immediate  notice  to  preclude 
tbe  possibility  of  the  bonds  being  Issued  and 
delivered  prior  to  June  11,  1953,  which  la  the 
presently  publicized  date  for  such. 

That  means  that  unleas  the  higher  tolls 
are  not  to  go  in  effect  through  lack  of  action 
by  Stevens,  he  mtist  act  today  or  Thursday 
morning  along  one  of  the  two  lines  proposed 

by  WOLVERTON. 

The  Courier-Poet  Joins  Wolvhton  and 
Brunner  In  urging  him  to  take  one  of  the 
two  courses  and  believes  that  he  must  do  so  If 
he  is  to  discharge  tbe  responsibility  vested 
in  him  by  law  of  protecting  the  public  inter- 
est In  an  issue  of  this  nature. 


GoTcniment  Is  Yow  Basacss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  nfozANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
bj  Mr.  R.  A.  McDonald,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Production  Au- 
thority. 

It  long  has  been  my  contention  that 
businessmen  generally  should  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Government,  both  in  wartime  and  in 
ipeacetime. 

This  theme  has  been  so  well  developed 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  McDonald,  chairman  of 
the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  former  administrator  of 
the  National  Production  Agency,  In  an 
article  api>earing  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  American  Trade  Association  Execu- 
tives Journal,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  service  to  give  wide  cir- 
culation to  Mr.  McDonald's  views  on  the 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GoviSNiczirr  Is  Yoini  Business 
(By  R.  A.  McDonald) 

When  I  accepted  the  appointment  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  NPA  I  did  it  to  help  do  a  Job 
and  not  to  make  speeches  or  write  articles. 
However,  you  may  want  to  read  a  few  words 
from  a  paper  manufacturer  Just  returned 
from  a  mission  in  Government. 

I  purposely  selected  this  title  "Government 
Is  Your  Business."  I  believe  firmly  that  it 
is  your  business  more  than  some  of  you 
may  realize. 
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Pather  James  Keller  of  the  Christophers 
says  it  better  than  I  can: 

"Many  of  us  have  dropped  into  the  dan- 
gerous belief  that  others  should  make  the 
sacrifices  for  good  government  while  we  do 
nothing  more  than  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
complain  about  how  tbe  doers  are  doing." 

Jack  Johnson,  the  great  Negro  heavyweight 
boxing  champion,  nailed  the  flaw  in  this 
attitude  during  his  championship  fight  with 
Jess  WlUard  wiy  back  in  1915.  As  the  bout 
was  fought  under  Habana's  blazing  summer 
sun,  a  spectator  at  the  ringside  kept  a  run- 
ning fire  of  abuse  at  Johnson.  He  criticized 
Johnson's  style,  his  ancestry,  his  color,  and 
finally,  h's  courage  in  the  ring.  Between 
rounds  Johnson  leaned  over  the  ropes, 
smiled,  and  said:  "Man.  you're  down  there 
talking.     I'm  up  here  fighting." 

Most  businessmen  do  a  lot  of  talking  about 
government  but  very  few  do  anything  about 
serving  in  it  or  helping  it. 

I  dont  want  to  appear  like  the  American 
tourist  who  makes  one  trip  abroad  and  re- 
turna  as  an  expert  on  everything  from  Euro- 
pean art  to  why  Europeans  hate  lu  but 
shouldn't.  But  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
few  thoughts  of  a  businessman  who  had  the 
honor  to  serve  his  Government  in  a  small 
way  at  a  time  of  need.  At  the  risk  of  being 
different — a  rliik  I  am  always  glad  to  take — 
I  liked  Washington.  So  did  my  wife.  There 
are  a  lot  of  nice  people  down  there  if  you 
Uke  long  enough  to  get  acquainted  with 
them.  I  even  found  a  lot  of  able  young  men 
in  Government.  I  agree  with  Cyrus  Chlng, 
the  recent  Director  of  the  Pederal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  when  he  said, 
"I  dont  think  the  real  Government  servant 
is  any  less  efllcient  than  the  real  worker  in 
business  and  there  are  a  lot  more  efficient 
and  consclentioiu  workers  in  Government 
than  you  mlgbt  think,  based  on  what  you 
read." 

Today  Amerlcfm  btisiness  has  Its  greatest 
challenge  in  20  years.  I  suppose  I  don't  need 
to  tell  you  a  new  President  took  office  on 
January  20 — »  Bepublican  President.  Por 
my  money  he  is  a  great  man,  and  I  hope  he 
will  make  a  great  President.  I  am  sure  he 
will  do  his  part,  but  I  ask  you:  Are  you  ready 
to  do  your  part?  Unless  you  are  ready,  he 
can't  make  the  grade.  It  will  take  the  time 
and  talents  of  thousands  of  ready  and  willing 
American  businessmen  to  do  that  Job.  Must 
we  wait  for  an  atom  tx>mb  to  explode  on  one 
of  our  Amerlcim  cities  to  force  us  to  do  those 
things  we  should  do  now?  Our  participation 
In  Government  should  be  Just  as  active  in 
peace  as  it  is  in  war.  No  one  can  criticize 
the  magnificent  help  the  businessman  gives 
when  he  is  sure  war  is  inevitable.  But,  he 
can  be  criticized  when  he  decides  on  his  own 
there  will  be  no  war  and  wishes  to  be  let 
alone. 

COVEKNICXNT  IS  TOXJE  BTTSINESS  ALL  Or  THE 
TIME 

Since  we  have  come  to  believe  that  busi- 
ness and  Government  are  separate,  I  am 
going  ,to  treat  them  separately  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  the  {X'oblem.  Actually,  I 
don't  think  they  should  be  separate;  they 
are  part  of  one  and  the  same  team.  The 
team  that  has  given  us  the  best  in  the  world. 

However,  let  us  look  at  government  for  a 
minute. 

In  1932  there  were  680,000  Pederal  em- 
ployees. Today  there  are  2,500.000  Pederal 
employees.  Nearly  five  times  the  number  In 
1932.  In  1932  Government  employed  some- 
where near  the  figure  of  a  basic  Industry 
such  as  steel.  Now  Government  is  the  larg- 
est employer  In  the  world. 

In  1932  there  were  450  Pederal  bureaus, 
now  there  are  1300  iHus.  The  Federal  budg- 
et for  1032  was  fi.T  billion.  Now  it  U  979 
billion.  Nearly  17  times  what  It  was  In  1932, 
Our  population  has  increased  nearly  35  mil- 
lion in  the  same  period.  All  of  these  figures 
show  one  thing — that  Government  Is  big 
business,  as  well  as  your  business. 


Prom  the  point  of  view  ot  the  Government 
bureau  head,  at  various  times  in  the  past  20 
years,  business  has  been  thought  to  be  mo- 
nopolistic; bigness  has  been  aUacked  for  its 
bigness  alone  rather  than  for  any  wrong- 
doing. Business  has  been  pilloried  with  in- 
vestigations, such  as  the  TNBC.  There  has 
existed  In  Government  an  antlbuslness  at- 
mosphere. Business  has  been  the  target  of 
many  new  theories.  Including  the  infamous 
"Implied  conspiracy"  doctrine.  Two  busi- 
nessmen can  hardly  ride  on  the  same  plane. 
If  they  are  competitors,  lest  they  l>e  accused 
of  conspiring.  How  many  times  have  you 
heard  that  oft-quoted  phrase  of  Adam 
Smith:  "People  of  tbe  same  trade  seldom 
meet  together  even  for  merriment  and  diver- 
sion but  the  conversation  ends  In  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  public  or  in  some  con- 
trivance to  raise  prices."  I  know  I  have 
heard  that  quoted  In  speeches,  legal  briefs, 
testimony  before  congressional  committees, 
hundreds  of  times.  That  was  common  prac- 
tice in  1952^the  big  lie  technique.  As  Hit- 
ler said,  tell  a  big  lie,  keep  repeating  it  often 
enough,  and  people  wiU  believe  it  to  be  true. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  antlbuslness  atti- 
tude in  Goveriunent  comes  largely  from  that 
method. 

Government  hasnt  liked  trade  associations 
very  much.  Although  they  used  them  exten- 
sively during  World  War  I.  they  were  in  the 
doghouse  during  World  War  II,  and  almost 
to  the  same  extent  during  the  present  period. 
Their  functions  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
industry  advisory  committee. 

The  industry  advisory  committee  was  an 
invention  of  World  War  II.  devised  to  cir- 
cumvent the  necessity  for  using  the  trade 
association.  These  committees  have  served 
a  useful  purpose  as  a  tool  of  Government  and 
should  be  continued  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  open  cooperation  with  the  properly 
run  modem  trade  association. 

You  know  I  use  that  term  "modem  trade 
association"  because  of  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  trade  associations 
during  the  past  25  years.  I  can  remember 
and  I  know  most  of  you  can  remember  when 
a  lot  of  businessmen  thought  very  little  of 
their  trade  associations.  To  be  perfectly 
frank  they  expected  the  association  execu- 
tive to  do  a  lot  of  things  wlilch  we  now 
know  to  be  violations  of  the  law.  Even  then 
some  businessmen  knew  their  trade  asso- 
ciatlona  were  doing  things  which  they 
shouldn't  do,  but  condoned  them  on  the 
theory  that  such  actions  were  a  calculated 
risk  necessary  to  keep  tlie  industry  in  a  prof- 
itable position.  It  Isn't  any  wonder  that 
economists  such  as  Dlmock  In  his  book 
Business  and  Government,  used  by  more 
than  one  hundred  colleges  and  universities, 
likens  the  trade  association  to  the  cartel  and 
specifies  its  main  activity  as  price  fixing. 
He  is.  I  hope,  referring  to  the  antiquated 
trade  association  of  the  early  1900's,  which 
continued  to  some  extent  even  through  the 
1930's.  The  modern  trade  association  is  bet- 
ter defined  as  a  graduate  school  of  business, 
a  conduit  of  legitimate  business  informa- 
tion. It  is  an  organization  of  competitors 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  know- 
how  of  its  members,  large  and  small,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  serving  the  indtistry, 
the  public,  and  yes,  the  Government.  I 
know  ind\istry  has  served  the  Government 
well  in  this  emergency.  Trade  assoctations 
and  their  executives  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  be  of  service  in  locating  Government 
personnel  and  in  providing  useful  statistics 
and  technical  information  that  the  im- 
mense problems  facing  Government  can  be 
solved  efficiently,  speedily,  and  Justly. 

THE    ASSOCIATION    EXECmTVE 

Speaking  of  the  trade  association  execu- 
tive, I  ran  across  a  definition  which  defines 
him  to  the  "T": 

"In  his  ideal  form  the  trade  association  ex- 
ecutive should  combine  the  attributes  of  an 


economist,  statistician,  promoter,  sales- 
man, public  speaker,  writer,  lawyer,  engi- 
neer, teacher,  'Duncan  Hlnes'  maitre  d'hotel, 
psychologist,  psychiatrist,  clairvoyant,  poli- 
ticiaki  and  wet-nurse.  A  full  measure  of  all 
these  characteristics  in  a  single  human  being 
might  endow  him  with  the  erplosive  prop- 
erties of  tixe  hydrogen  bomb;  hence  It  is  per- 
haps fortunate  that  most  trade  association 
executives  are  normal,  down-to-earth  peo- 
ple who  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  abstract 
ideal.  Nevertheless,  a  successful  trade  asso- 
ciation executive  does  combine,  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  the  attributes  listed  above." 
(ATAB  Journal,  April  1951.) 

We  can  blame  some  of  the  trouble  which 
we  have  with  Government  on  its  size,  its 
social  planners,  its  long-haired  economists, 
but  we  can't  blame  it  all  on  them.  A  good 
deal  of  the  blame  should  be  placed  squarely 
on  our  own  sins  of  conunisslon  and  omis- 
sion. Oiu*  sins  of  commission  are  those 
shortsighted  sins  of  the  early  1900's  which 
continued  through  the  1930's  when  a  great 
many  of  us  thought  a  trade  association  was 
no  good  if  It  didn't  have  something  to  do 
with  prices.  Our  sins  of  omission  were 
equally  shortsighted  in  thinking  we  didn't 
have  to  participate  In  government. 

Our  long-term  security  as  a  Nation — the 
leading  free  nation  of  the  world — depends  on 
two  things :  Strong  industry  and  strong  Gov- 
ernment. Industry  must  renMln  free  and 
competitive  and  Government  must  be  com- 
posed of  tlie  strongest  individuals  avaUable 
to  keep  it  that  way.     That  is  a  taU  order. 

BUSINESS  MUST  BE  STHONO 

What  must  business  do  as  business  to  re- 
main strong?  As  I  see  it.  there  are  several 
musts: 

1.  Understanding  by  business  of  the  true 
value  of  tbe  competitive  system. 

2.  Acceptance  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  true  functions  of  the 
modem  trade  association. 

4.  Willingness  on  the  part  of  businessmen 
to  participate  In  government  as  well  as  to 
criticize  It. 

Our  competitive  system  forces  all  of  us  to 
produce  the  largest  amount  of  the  world's 
goods  at  the  cheapest  possible  prices.  As 
long  as  we  have  competition  we  strive  to 
find  new  methods  of  manufacture  to  enable 
us  to  reduce  our  costs  to  stay  in  btisiness. 
We  engage  in  costly  research  to  compete  with 
other  Industries.  Research  which  brings 
about  tbe  development  of  new  products, 
makes  us  do  the  lmf>o8slble  to  stay  In  business 
in  competition  with  a  new  Industry.  If  we 
can't  compete  with  new  products  we  must 
die  as  an  Industry.  Our  competitive  sys- 
tem presupposes  failure  as  well  as  success. 
As  long  as  we  have  that  constant  rivalry  wa 
will  make  the  l>e6t  prodvicts  at  the  most  com- 
petitive price  and  thereby  remain  strong. 
Our  productive  strength  as  a  Nation  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  competition.  Some  of  the 
older  countries  of  the  world,  such  as  Great 
Britain  marvel  at  our  productivity.  That  is 
because  of  competition  and  don't  forget  it. 
The  reason  we  can  increase  our  productive 
capacity  in  such  a  short  period  of  time  when 
we  face  an  emergency  is  because  we  are  kept 
on  our  toes  by  competition.  If  we  should 
ever  covirt  monopoly,  or  lessen  competition, 
we  are  finished  as  a  world  power.  The  seeds 
of  monopoly  are  the  seeds  of  destruction. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  my  first  two  points. 

THE    TEADX    ASSOCIATION 

The  third  point  is  recognition  of  the  true 
fiuictlons  of  the  trade  association,  namely, 
directing  activities  such  as  research,  statis- 
tics, better  Industrial  relations.  Government 
relations,  and  in  fact  the  hundred  or  more 
activities  recognized  as  purely  lawful  ac- 
tivities as  listed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  Better  know- 
how  Is  another  of  the  mtists.    If  your  trade 
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In  speating  at  partietpation  In  goveni- 
aaeBt.  Clarence  Elaodan  in  bis  ftne  book 
A  Cireed  lor  rtee  Biterpclae,  says  tlie  soto- 


'Xend-leaae  of  talent  is  tbe  answer.  I  bold 
the  earnest  belief  tbat  it  is  a  proper  (onc- 
tk»  for  btaslness  to  supply  staff  to  govern- 
mcnt  on  a  term  basis,  and  tbat  is  a  proper 
cbarge  against  oar  ccst  of  production.  If 
tbe  )ob  is  being  badly  dobe.  and  our  man- 
agement brains  and  skill  can  belp  do  tt  bet* 
ter,  everyone  gains." 

I  agree  witb  tbat  statement  entirely.  Wa 
riioald  not  wait  for  a  war,  sre  sboold  lend- 
lease  our  Junior  executives  to  government. 
A  sound  plan  sbould  be  devised  for  tervlc« 
al  Industry  executives  wttti  tbe  DepartmecU 
of  Commerce.  Defense,  and  State.  Wben  an 
emergency  arose  we  would  bave  a  reservoir 
at  trained  men  to  take  over  key  positions 
tn  botb  government  and  bxisiness. 

looking  St  tbe  second  part  of  tbe  solu- 
tion from  tbe  vantage  point  c€  government, 
tbe  new  administration  must: 

1.  Continue  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  a 
man  witb  real  bxuiness  qualifications.  Botb 
SUidair  Weeks  and  Walter  Williams  fill  tbat 
bin. 

2.  BMablUb  tbe  Department  of  Commerce 
■a  a  tr\je  business  agency. 

(a)  By  representing  tbe  business  point  of 
▼lew  witb  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
tbe  Department  of  Justice. 

(b)  Representing  tbe  business  point  of 
wiew  on  tbe  profit  system  before  congress- 
ional committees. 

a.  Continuing  tbe  service  of  doUar-a-year 
men  or  WOC's  on  a  plan  of  rotation. 

4.  Improving  tbe  relationship  of  Oovem- 
mcnt  and  trade  associations. 

5.  Bstabllsb  basic  Industry  advisory  com- 
mittees with  representation  from  tbe  trade 
aasoclatloas. 

or  these  S  points  I  woxikl  like  to  elaborate 
•oine  on  tbe  last  3. 

For  many  yesr:  wc  businessmen  bave  felt 
that  we  were  the  wl^ipplng  boy.  We  haven't 
felt  for  OJtr  20  yf^ara  that  we  bad  a  friend 
In  court.  We  nc  1  "someone  In  government 
to  talk  to  Cong-  >•.  the  State  Department, 
tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  tbe  De- 
partment of  Justice.  We  need  someone  st 
Cabinet  level  who  believes  In  the  profit  mo- 
tive and  is  willing  to  make  it  felt.  That 
doemt  mean  doing  away  with  the  antitrust 
laws  but  It  does  mean  getting  rid  of  witch 
liunts.  and  mostly  stopping  the  extension  of 
tbe  laws  on  the  statute  books  by  tbe  ad- 
ministrative agencies  far  beyond  their  real 
aseanlng  and.  more  Important,  far  beyond 
the  intention  of  Congress. 

KAKS  KMOWM  TRZ  TRT7TH 

Most  business  men  dread  to  testify  before 
Congress.  They  fear  reprisals  for  the  truth. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  should  help 
them  make  known  the  truth  about  business. 
A  failure  of  tbe  Department  of  Commerce 
to  do  this  essential  task  merely  permits  so- 
cial planners  to  lead  us  down  tbe  road  to 
complete  socialism. 

As  to  my  last  point,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  a  Trade  Association  Depart- 
ment but  that  is  not  enough.  Business  or- 
ganizations should  be  represented  by  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerca  who  will  be 
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HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


nV  fBE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITKB  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1953 

Ikr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un£  nlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
ent  tied  "Something  New  Added,"  pub- 
lish ed  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
Jtixe  4.  1953.  dealing  with  tbe  recent 
teUcast  of  President  Eisenhower  and 
four  of  his  Cabinet  members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

SoMKTBiMc  Nrw  Added 
Itie  first  telecast  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  four  ot  his  Cabinet  naembers  to  tlxe 
Am  trican  people  was  an  important  event  and 
it  si  kould  be  so  recognized  by  everyone.  Here 
was  a  new  departure  in  tbe  relations  be- 
twe  in  the  White  House  and  those  whom  the 
Federal  Government  serves — a  departure 
wbi  ;h  may  bold  great  potentialities  for  the 
sba  )e  and  character  of  national  adminis- 
tral  Ion  in  the  futtire. 

¥  hat  made  the  telecaat  so  Important  was 
the  way  in  which  it  was  put  together  and 
tbe  1  run  off.  The  affair  was  in  ttie  bands 
of  I  i  leading  New  York  advertising  agency, 
Bat  ten.  Barton,  Durstine,  and  Osborne,  which 
con  :rlbuted  its  services  free  of  charge  as  a 
put  He  service.  To  achieve  tlie  appearance 
of  spontaneity,  the  script  was  carefully 
WOT  ked  out  in  advance  and  then  rehearsed 
twii  ;e  In  strlcte>.t  secrecy. 

Tpe  result  was  a  half  hour  during  which 
President  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Agriculture,  and  Welfare  and  the 
General  were  essentially  actors 
tak  ng  part  In  a  playlet.  Tbey  watched  for 
their  cues.  They  took  their  directions  from 
battery  of  skilled  technicians  who  man- 
always  to  stay  out  of  the  camera's  eye. 
television  screen  showed  the  smiling 
cipals  sitting  easily  in  chairs  in  a  seem- 
slmple  room.  But  in  actuality  tbat 
room  was  a  busy  and  tightly  managed 
with  theatrical  trappings. 
Tbe  advertising-agency  approach  and  the 
ces  and  techniques  of  Hollywood  and 
City  Inevitably  influenced  the  content 
Ifee  telecast.  For  the  content  was  highly 
sek  ctlve.  It  had  Its  substantial  lines,  as 
wb<  n  President  Elsenhower  said  "there  is 
gi^  ig  to  be  DO  new  Uuulch"  and  wtien  Secre- 
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tary  Humpluvy  spdke  for  the  admlalstxmtlan'k 
program  to  continue  Federal  tazca  as  they 
■re  for  the  rest  of  1953. 

But  aside  from  such  exceptions  tbe  Hues 
were  significant  more  for  what  they  did  not 
say  than  for  what  ttiey  did.  Homely  plaU- 
tudcs  aixnit  repairing  tbe  roof  and  mending 
the  fences  on  the  farm  and  emphasis  on 
minor  matters  were  designed  to  cover  up  the 
fact  that  many  urgent  issues  were  gloased 
over  or  Ignored  entirely.  TO  return  to  stage 
language,  the  plot  was  thin  and  tbe  charac- 
terizations not  too  convincing. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  for  ex- 
ample, said  fanners  are  for  tbe  reciprocal 
trade  program  liecause  farm  prodvicta  can- 
not long  be  sold  abroad  unless  our  overseaa 
buyers  bave  nuu-kets  for  their  products  in 
this  country.  His  words  sounded  as  if  the 
Eisenhower  administration  not  only  believed 
in  reciprocal  trade  but  was  working  hard  to 
extend  it.  There  was  not  the  lesst  indication 
that  the  compromise  bill  tbe  administration 
has  accepted  is  form  without  substance. 

Speaking  as  the  bead  of  tbe  newest  de- 
partment— Health.  Welfare,  and  Education — 
Mrs.  Hobby  glowingly  deEcrll>ed  tbe  plan  at 
the  administration  to  extend  social  security 
coverage  to  farmers,  professional  people,  and 
many  others.  She  said  nothing  whatever 
about  the  fact  that  aodal -security  extension 
has  been  burled  In  a  House  committee  for 
months,  a  fate  from  which  no  one  In  Waah- 
ington  expects  it  to  escap>e  this  session.  The 
Isdy  Secretary  also  magnified  the  Importance 
of  tbe  bill  to  amend  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  to  meet  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  To 
build  up  this  minor  Inspection  bill  wben 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  other  regulatory  agencies  are 
being  transformed  in  favor  of  special  inter- 
ests is  to  liold  a  strange  set  of  values  on 
protecting  the  consumer. 

The  President  himself  engaged  tn  tbe  gut- 
tering generality.  He  spoke  with  apparent 
warmth  and  affection  for  "the  great  mass  of 
your  Federal  employees"  whom  be  called  "a 
dedicated  group  of  men  and  women  whoee 
Jobs  are  going  to  be  protected."  Yet  he  must 
know  that  morale  in  the  State  Department 
is  now  at  its  lowest  in  many  years  and  that 
Mrs.  Mildred  McAfee  Horton.  wartime  bead 
of  the  WAVES,  still  has  not  been  told  why 
she  was  not  cleared  for  security  to  accept  an 
Elsenhower  administration  appointment  at 
the  D.  N. 

Yes.  something  new  has  been  added  at  the 
White  House.  It  is  the  notion  tbat  the 
American  people  need  to  t»e  sold  something 
they  already  own — their  Government.  Thia 
notion,  as  applied  Tuesday,  may  display  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  advertising  and 
public-relations  businesses.  It  does  not  give 
158  million  people  credit  for  much  In  tbe 
way  of  intelligence. 


ladnslrial  Profreu  ia  Sontk  Cwobia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  aotrrn  caaoLm* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "South  Caro- 
lina Leads  Nation  in  Industrial  Growth," 
published  in  the  Daily  Mail.  This  article 
points  up  the  dramatic  expansion  in 
plants  and  facilities,  tbe  increase  in  new 
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Jobs,  and  the  rapid  industrial  strides 
which  South  Carolina  is  making.    It  is 
a  record  we  are  proud  of  in  my  home 
State,  and  I  am  extraordinarily  happy  to, 
submit  the  story  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Sooth  Carolina  Leads  Nation  in  iNDtrsTHiAL 

Growth — 103.000     New    Jobs,    Ovxr    1,000 

Plant  Expansions  in  State  Rscoro  Bincx 

1345 

More  than  $67  million  was  spent  or  allo- 
cated for  industrial  development  in  South 
Carolina  in  1953  says  L.  W.  Bishop,  director 
of  the  research,  planning,  and  development 
board. 

The  year's  developments  brought  the  State's 
postwar  Industrial  growth  to  $882  million, 
continuing  giant  gains  in  Industry  which 
placed  South  Carolina  at  the  top  among  all 
States  for  industrial  expansion  from  1948  to 
1951,  Mr.  Bishop  said. 

"More  Important  than  the  dollar  figures 
Is  the  fact  that  since  1945  more  than  103,000 
new  Jobs  have  been  created  for  our  people, 
with  new  payrolls  In  excess  of  $247  million. 

"It's  the  Jobs  that  count,"  he  added,  "and 
after  all  it's  the  character  of  the  people  that 
makes  our  industrial  development  possible. 
The  people  themselves  and  the  sound  gov- 
ernment they  have  created  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal advantages  South  Carolina  has  to  offer 
industry." 

Since  January  1,  1945.  the  State  has  se- 
cured more  than  1.000  new  industrial  plants 
representing  a  total  Investment  of  over  $479' 
million.  Also,  more  than  1,100  plant  expan- 
sions have  been  announced  or  completed  at 
s  cost  of  approximately  $342  million. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  tbe  huge  stun 
being  expended  on  the  atomic  fuels  plant 
in  Aiken  and  Barnwell  Counties.  Latest  es- 
timates have  placed  the  final  cost  at  ap- 
proximately $lVa  billion.  Thus  the  State's 
total  postwar  growth  amounts  to  well  over 
$2>4  billion. 

"The  experience  of  such  plants,  which  re- 
quire skills  unknown  to  South  Carolinians 
a  few  years  ago,  has  clearly  shown  that  our 
people  are  capable  of  acquiring  the  know- 
how  necessary  for  heavy  industry  and  ma- 
chine work. 

"This  ability  to  learn  quickly  has  also  made 
It  possible  for  South  Carolina  to  attract  a 
growing  numl>er  of  plants  in  new  fields  of 
manufacture. 

"The  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  State 
from  new  Industrial  development  are  almost 
impossible  to  measure.  They  affect,  directly 
or  indirectly,  every  citizen  of  the  State  In 
many  ways.  In  addition  to  wages,  industry 
must  expend  money  for  raw  materials,  serv- 
ices, utilities,  taxes  and  many  other  items 
which  indirectly  affect  the  livelihood  of  our 
citizens." 

The  rapidly  growing  list  of  new  and  ex- 
panding plants  Includes: 

NEW  industrial  PLANTS,   195* 

John  A.  Lyons  (Division  Orr  Mills),  Ander- 
son; Onelta  Knitting  Mills,  Andrews;  Hamp- 
tonlte  Door  Manufacturing  Co.,  VamvlUe; 
Julius  Kayser  Co..  Liberty;  National  Con- 
tainer Corp..  Rock  Hill;  Baker  Equipment 
Co.,  Colimibla;  Princeton  Worsted  Mills. 
Klngstree;  Beerin  Knit  Wear  Co.,  Hickory 
Grove;  Carolina  Iron  &  Fence  Works,  Charles- 
ton; Pickens  Hardwood  Flooring  Co..  Pick- 
ens; Ballard  Concrete  Co.,  Blackvllle;  Asso- 
ciated Chemical  Co..  Aiken;  Trlnacria  Spe- 
cialty Co.,  SlmpsonvlUe;  Gulf  OU  Canning 
Plant,  Charleston:  Herbert  Mills,  Inc.,  Ma- 
rion; Rite  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oreenvllle; 
Carolina  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Harleyville; 
Orangeburg  Brlkette  Co.,  Orangeburg;  Kath- 
wood  PlanUtlon  Co.,  Beech  Island;  Faust 
Stores  Co..  ColumbU;  QuaUty  Casket  Co., 
Cayce;  Gross  Machine  Shop,  Columbia;  Ex- 
truded Aluminum  Co.,  SummervlUe;  Superba 


Manufacturing  Co.,  Greenville;  Spartan  Un- 
dies, Inc.,  Spartanburg;  Powdercraft  Corp., 
Spartanburg;  Pee  Dee  Tank  Co.,  Spartan- 
bivg:  Textron  Southern,  Inc.,  Pelzer;  Abot 
Worsted  Co.,  Seneca;  Trenton  Worsted  Co.. 
Trenton;  Aiken  Sash  &  Door  Co..  Aiken; 
Savannah  Iron  &  Wire  Co.,  Charleston;  Lex- 
ington County  Baking  Co..  Cayce;  McCollum 
Lumber  Co.,  Columbia;  F.  W.  Harrison  &  Son, 
Walterboro;  Mlllbrook  Ice  Cream  Co.,  North 
Augusta;  Brickette  Co.,  SummervlUe;  Alice 
Manufacturing  Co..  Easley;  MullU  Lumber 
Co.,  Lancaster. 

nrDVSTXiAL    EXPANSIONS,     195* 

Blflex  Blshopvllle,  Inc.,  BlshopvlUe;  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Charleston;  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Co..  Anderson;  Rock  Hill  Print- 
ing &  Finishing  Co.,  Rock  Hill;  Woodslde 
Mills,  Slmpwonvllle:  Gold  Tex  Fabrics,  Rock 
Hill;  Craper  Corp.,  Spartanburg;  S.  A.  Kott 
Co.,  Belton;  International  Paper  Co.,  George- 
town; Republic  Cotton  Mill,  Great  Falls; 
B.  L.  Montague  Co.,  Charleston;  Naumkeag 
Steam  Cotton  Co.,  Spartanburg;  HartsvlUe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  HartsvlUe;  Peerless  Mills, 
Belton;  Southslde  Plant,  Anderson;  Maverick 
Mill,  Greenville;  OnelU  Knitting  Mills.  An- 
drews; Princeton  Worsted  Mills,  Kingstree; 
Pittsburgh  Metallurgical  Co.,  Charleston; 
Blue  Channel  Corp..  Port  Royal;  Haynsworth 
Mill,  Anderson:  Excel  Hosiery  Mill.  Union; 
Bud  Burman  Manufacturing  Co..  Coltunbla; 
Celanese  Corp.,  Rock  Hill;  Delta  Finishing 
Co.,  Wallace;  Pennington  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Columbia;  Vogue  Press,  Columbia;  Etlwan 
Fertilizer  Co..  Charleston;  G.  S.  Carter  & 
Sons,  Charleston;  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co., 
Converse;  Springs  Cotton  Mills,  Lancaster: 
Falrvlew  Mills.  Fountain  Inn;  Van  Smith  Can 
Co.,  Charleston. 


Nortli  Dakotaa  Wonders  Wliy  Uaited 
SUtes  Money  Still  Sent  Abroad  to 
People  Who  Hate  Us  for  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  men  who  homesteaded  in  the  great 
West  has  a  few  pertinent  remarks  re- 
garding our  present  foreign  policy  of 
scattering  dollars  all  over  the  globe. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
present  this  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman 
Hickle: 

San  Haven.  N.  Dak.,  June  8,  1953. 
To  Representative  Usher  L.  Bxtrdick, 

House  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  When  we  early-day  homestead- 
ers came  out  to  this  great  northwest  coun- 
try dear  old  Uncle  Sam  sold  each  of  us  a 
ticket  for  $16  that  would,  in  a  few  years, 
entitle  us  to  the  ownership  of  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land,  provided  we  did  certain  stipu- 
lated things,  but  the  then-economical  old 
Uncle  didn't  grubstake  us  while  we  did  those 
necessary  things,  nor  did  he  make  us  any 
loose  loans  to  enable  us  to  build  our  claim 
shacks  and  buy  the  necessary  tools  to  do 
that  necessary  work  with. 

We  were  American  citizens,  and  American 
citizens  are  a  free  people,  and  Independent 
people,  a  proud  people,  who  believe  they  are 
capable  of  paying  their  own  ways  through 
life,  so  we  accepted  kind  old  Uncle's  dare  to 
come  out  here  and  "Root  hog  or  die." 

At  tbat  time  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stotes  thought  this  land  was  worth  10  cents 
an  acre,  and  all  values  In  this  fastly  develop- 


ing northwest  country  over  and  above  that 
dime  per  acre  has  been  added  to  this  vast 
territory  by  the  Industry  and  courage  of 
those  early  homesteaders.  The  railroads,  the 
cities,  and  all  other  activities  followed  us; 
came  out  here  to  profit  by  serving  us  and 
the  people  who  were  sure  to  come  when  it 
became  known  tliat  there  were  vast  oppor- 
tunities on  this  so-called  American  desert. 
And  that  was  perfectly  legitimate  and  right, 
for  individual  private  profits  have  been  the 
lure  that  led  on  to  American  greatness.  This 
is  the  youngest  nation  on  earth  that  has 
started  from  scratch  and  rose  to  greatness 
by  its  own  initiative  and  indtutry,  and  now, 
while  yet  in  our  national  youth  we  are  ex- 
pected to  bulwark  the  rest  of  tbe  free  world. 
To  put  it  mildly,  we  who  have  conquered 
one  frontier  and  grown  old  in  doing  so  do 
not  like  to  see  our  small  savings  frittered 
away  to  feed  the  Idle  boards  of  Eiirope  while 
they  drift  slowly  into  the  wide  open  camps 
of  communism.  We  are  not  fighting  commu- 
nism when  we  feed  Europe,  because  it  Ls 
obvious  that  the  more  we  give  them  the  more 
they  hate  us.  Why  can't  dear  old  Uncle  curb 
his  generosity  Just  a  bit  and  let  the  folks 
who  hate  him  do  like  he  made  us — who  have 
made  him  famous — do?  These  are  tbe  writ- 
ten thoughts  of  only  one  voter,  but  they  re- 
flect the  inner  thoughts  of  many  Americans 
who  bad  to  make  their  own  way  in  life. 
Yoiu^  truly, 

Sherman  Hickui. 


Sutement  of  C.  G.  Watson  Before  tho 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

m    THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1953  \ 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  grant- 
ed, I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  the  following  statement  Mr.  C.  Q. 
Watson,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  made  be- 
fore the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Com« 
mittee  on  Wednesday,  June  10,  1953:       < 

Chairman  Rexd,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee,  my  name  is  C.  G.  Watson.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Youngstown  Welding  &  Engi- 
neering Co.,  fabricators  of  alloy  metals. 

I  have  come  here  from  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
to  present  to  you  first  hand  an  account  of 
how  this  Iniquitous  tax,  misnamed  an  "ex- 
cess-profits tax,"  Is  working  a  gross  Injustice 
on  our  company  and  crippling  severely  Its 
ability  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  la 
our  field. 

The  Youngstown  Welding  ft  Engineering 
Co.  Is  only  a  small  concern.  We  owe  our  ex- 
istence to  our  energy  and  Ingenuity  In  Im- 
proving and  perfecting  the  products  we  man- 
ufacttire.  Our  total  net  worth  Is  only  $1% 
million  and  we  employ  250  persons.  Were  it 
not  for  this  so-called  excess-profits  tax,  wa 
would  very  likely  \>e  larger  and  employ  many 
more  persons. 

For  your  information,  gentlemen,  I  hav* 
attached  to  the  prepared  text  of  my  testi- 
mony graphs  showing  by  percentages  tha 
sales  dollar  distribution  of  the  Youngstown 
Welding  ft  Engineering  Co.  for  tbe  last  It 
years,  1943  to  1062,  inclusive.  You  will  note 
that  these  graphs  show  a  high  efficiency  and 
economy  In  operation,  but  a  very  unsatis- 
factory return  to  Investors.  In  the  light  of 
this  record  we  couldn't  get  an  investor  to 
put  a  nickel  In  ovir  stock.  To  grow,  to  keep 
up  with  our  Industry,  we  are  forced  to  plow 
back  as  much  of  our  money  as  possible.    Te$ 
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I    «BB»    to 

Mik>ert  ttat  I  kaov  bat.  Uic 
WeMloc  *  ftigtTvwTlp^  Oo.  I  bctteve  yoa 
Cratlnnra  want  to  kxMw  spedfteally  bow 
f*»tT  tioi  iiiirflti  tAX  sAeet*  a  KnAll  m&nti- 
teetortnc  t^M^^**—  *octi  as  outk. 

During  tbc  f*an  at  World  War  n.  M  per- 
cent o<  tfae  HiiffI'**—  of  tbe  TooaeKtovn 
Wcfatli^  *  Engnaerlng  Ox  waa  waxwork. 
We  ««re  ff?f»***  ^  t<>e  fatorteatAoa  of  czlU- 
oU  aOof  naatcrtela  for  the  Vary  and  we  ea- 
taMlabed  no  record  of 

at— 1  Ttve  aT?»r~^  oC  a  steel-irarcbacin« 
teeord  worked  very  moch  to  our  dlaadran- 
t^e  in  tbc  years  tnimcdlateiT  (oUowlng  tbe 
war.  We  cante  out  at  tbe  war  wltbout  our 
«M  ctwtOBacrs  and  luiabie  to  purchase  steel 
for  tbe  new  ones  we  were  trying  to  win.  In 
S  or  4  years  after  tbe  war  we  lost  money 
and  in  ttie  fourtb  year  we  made  only  3.2-per- 
cent profit  on  sales. 

Tet  tbeae  3  drought  years  and  1  lean  year 
are  used  ^  tbe  base  period  for  determlna- 
tton  of  our  allowable  profits  today.  If  we 
bad  been  free  to  dereiop  tbe  postwar  bost- 
DCM  that  we  ml^bt  bave  had  and  U  we  bad 
aeeordlngly  been  able  to  sbow  a  profit  for 
those  drought  years,  we  would  not  be  pe- 
nalized today  with  the  ezceas-proAU  tax  that 
we  have  to  pay. 

Tbe  tax  Is  not  on  tbe  percentage  of  profit; 
It  la  oo  tbe  amount  of  profit.  Thus  two 
eonpanles  making  the  same  product  and 
the  same  percentage  of  profit  on  sales  can 
be  taxed  at  different  rates.  This  is  mani- 
festly unfair.  It  puts  tbe  Toungstown 
Welding  k.  BngincarUig  Co.  at  a  compeUtlve 
disadvantage. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  characterizations  of 
this  tax  and  right  beside  them  I  want  to 
show  why  they  are  true  with  respect  to  tbe 
Toungstown  Welding  k.  Engineering  Co. 

1.  The  tax  is  unjust.  The  Toungstown 
WMdlng  *  Engineering  Co.  has  been  pe- 
nalized for  lU  efllclency.  know-bow.  and  in- 
genuity. After  securing  contracts  on  com- 
petitive bids,  we  have  spent  much  time, 
aoney.  and  energy  to  produce  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Then  for  our  palus  we  have  not  been 
allowed  to  make  a  profit.  We  have  been 
subjected  to  unjxist  taxes  because,  through 
no  fault  c€  otar  own,  we  had  a  bad  base 
period. 

We  dereloped  composite  radar  masts  and 
periscope  tubes  for  BUbmarlnes.  We  gave 
the  Navy  a  better  product  at  25  percent  of 
the  cost  than  the  Navy  had  been  paying. 
We  developed  70/30  tubing  for  fire  lines  on 
Navy  vessels  showing  a  saving  of  from  10 
to  ao  percent.  And  the  profits  for  our  ini- 
tiative and  service  have  been  subjected  to 
the  excess- profit*  tax. 

Here's  how  Materials  and  Methods  of  Au- 
gust 1952  described  some  of  the  work  we 
have  been  doing: 

"A  new  design  of  extensible  radio  and 
radar  masts  for  snorkel-equipped  submarines 
Is  saving  the  Navy  •2,567,700.  The  new  mast 
uses  seamless  drawn  low  alloy  steel  tubes 
With  monel  cUdding.  The  original  design 
called  for  tubes  forged  and  pierced  from 
solid  billets  of  stainless  steel. 

"ExUnslble  mast  tubes  must  have  strength 
with  minimum  weight,  to  support  antennas 
without  undue  vibration  when  at  snorkel 
depth,  and  maximum  snorkel  Bp>eed.  The 
tubes  must  withstand  deep  submergence 
pressure  and  must  be  corrosion  resistant. 
They  must  have  smooth.  acc\irately  ma- 
chined exteriors  to  provide  good  bearing 
surfaces  for  extension,  retraction,  and  rota- 
tion. They  must  be  nigged  to  withstand 
wave  action.  The  tubes  also  must  be  In- 
terchangeable to  facilitate  replacement. 

"Under  the  original  design,  masts  would 
have  to  be  forged  and  pierced  from  solid 
billets  of  18.8  stainless  steel  having  a  total 


for  an  tbe  1 
Tbe   total 

would  be  only  about  400 
nils  meant  that  10.no  tons  d.  metal  would 
to  be  r*****^^**^  *way  and  scrapped. 
total  prograaa  for  the  new  tubes  re- 
about  340  tons  of  steel  tubing,  very 
li^e  of  which  Is  msrhined  away,  and  125 
to  IB  of  monel  r'*^^<*'"g  of  whicb  90  tons 
ar !  marhlTifd  away." 

L  Tbe  tax  is  Inequitable.    We  are  making 
nergy  tuMng  in  an  e0klent  and  eco- 
~f«w-«i  iMnr>»r  and  we  are  being  penalized 
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heavy  excess  profits  tax  while  our  corn- 
are  receiving  the  same  price  for  their 
and  are  jwying  no  esoeas-profits  tax. 
this  ezeeas-proAts  tax  setup  it  is  poa- 
for  one  company  through  Its  efSclency 
makp  a  good  profit  on  a  product  at  a  set 
while  another  company  on  the  same 
at  tbe  same  price  can  lose  money 
pay  no  tax. 
3.  The  tax  is  against  industrial  progresa. 
small  company  is  obliged  to  stay  small 
it  is  not  allowed  to  retain  suiBcient 
to  keep  up  with  lU  Industry.    The 
applies  to  a  young  company  unless  it 
cdntinually  brings  In  new  capltaL 

During  the  last  3  years  we  have  been  f oreed 
borrow  heavily  in  order  to  obtain  neces- 
new  equipment.  We  have  on  order  at 
present  time  an  $84,000  press  which  will 
used  principally  for  Nary  work.  We  muft 
ai^roximately  $280,000  in  order  to  pay 
this  $84,000  press  under  the  present 
-profits  tax. 
In  addition  to  this  we  have  borrowed  and 
iilvested  in  the  last  3  years  $200,000  In  new 
e<  [ulpment.  To  pay  that  back  we'll  have  to 
approximately  #666.000.  And  still  well 
no  further  ahead.  Well  have  no  more 
in  the  business.  All  well  have  is  more 
njachlnery. 

Excess  profits.  If  any.  are  wen  taken  care 
by  renegotiation  clauses  and  competition. 
Ffractlcally  all  of  our  work  is  obtained  after 
o  impetltlve  bidding  and  the  contracts  con- 
renegotiation  clauses  which  definitely 
c4>ntrol  the  percentage  of  profit  but  not  the 
a  no^nt  of  profit. 

I  want  to  say  In  closing,  gentlemen,  that 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
n  y  caae  before  you. 
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Prop«$ed  Adinis$iMi  of  Special  QnoU 
iBBUfraaU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  UTAH 

ij*  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vnanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
t  le  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Send  These,  the  Tempest- 
Tossed."  published  in  the  Deseret  News 
or  Salt  Lake  City  for  June  4.  1953. 
\  hich  deals  with  Senate  bill  1917,  a  bill 
t)  open  America's  doors  to  240,000  es- 
capees and  expellees  from  behind  the 
I 'on  Curtain;  also  an  editorial  entitled 
"Sanctuary  for  240,000."  published  in 
t  le  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  of  June  6. 
1 J53.  This  also  has  to  do  with  the  im- 
iiigration  bill  to  which  I  have  just 
Inferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
T^als  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
I  xcosD,  as  follows: 


News.  Salt  L«ke  City.  Dtab. 
of  June  4.  li»53i 

THZSK.  TIU  TCMPKET-ToaaZD 

Senator  WarwiMS  and  his  Judiciary  Sub- 
eommlttee  have  completed  bearings  on  S. 
1917,  a  bm  to  open  America's  doors  to  2AOJ0OO 
additional  Europeans  during  the  next  2 
years — chiefly  persons  who  have  escaped  or 
been  expelled  from  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Tbe  measure  has  been  hoUy  opposed  by  a 
few  vociferous  groups  and  will  be  tbe  sub- 
ject, no  doubt,  of  a  good  deal  of  wrangling 
on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

After  r^-tT^intng  the  bill  and  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.  we  believe  some  amend- 
ments may  be  in  order  on  specifics,  but  that 
the  legislation  is  fundamentally  sound  and 
should   be  passed. 

"Give  me  the  wretched  refuse  of  your 
teeming  shore."  proclaims  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  "Send  these,  the  homeless,  temp- 
est-tost to  me." 

That  is  the  first  argument  In  favcw  of  giv- 
ing haven  to  men  whose  consciences  will  not 
lei,  them  live  in  slavery.  That  Is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  America  has  risen  to  great- 
ness, and  who  among  us  is  ready  to  say  that 
the  time  has  come  to  replace  the  "lamp  be- 
side the  golden  door"  with  a  "Tteep  out"  sign? 
There  is  more  than  humanltarianism  In- 
volved here.  There  is  also  the  hard,  prac- 
tical viewpoint  at  America's  own  best  good. 
America's  best  good  depends  on  Interna- 
tional security  a::d  the  world  sorely  needs 
at  this  time  a  reaflSrmatlon  of  the  knowledge 
that  a  man  of  courage  and  independence 
and  principle  can  still  find  a  place  %o  build 
his  lire  in  peace. 

The  time  will  never  come  when  America 
cannot  find  good  iise  for  men  and  women 
who  have  the  courage  to  gather  their  be- 
longings together  and  flee  Jrom  tyranny, 
often  riinnlng  the  risk  of  sudden  death. 
America  will  always  need  men  whose  convic- 
tions on  the  side  offreedom  are  so  strong 
that  they  are  unwelcome  in  countries  wbare 
freedom  has  been  lost.  That  Is  the  kind  oC 
men  the  "Emergency  Migration  Act  of  1953" 
seeks  to  help. 

Opposition  to  the  act  centers  chiefly 
around  the  fear  that  It  weakens  the  quota 
system  established  through  the  pmst  30  years 
and  recently  codified  by  the  MoCarran- 
Walter  Act.  This  act  was  strongly  criticized 
by  persons  who  felt  It  was  too  restrictive.  It 
was  defended  most  strongly  by  groups  who 
are  now  attacking  the  Watkins  bill. 

These  critics  should  read  carefully  the  list 
of  the  17  Senators  who  have  coelgned  the 
proposed  emergency  measure  with  Senator 
Watkins.  Senator  Bennxtt,  is  one.  Senators 
Tatt,  Bxiocxs,  Saltonstaix,  and  Dnucsri*  are 
others.  Almost  all  the  cosponsors  are  men 
who  fought  for  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
against  considerable  pressure  and  who  now 
feel  that  these  additional  quotas  are  is 
America's  best   interests. 

Another  criticism  often  expressed  Is  that 
allowing  this  many  aliens  to  enter  risks 
flooding  America  with  a  gang  of  subversives. 
We  hope  the  time  has  not  come,  nor  will 
ever  come,  when  this  country  will  be  para-' 
lyzed  by  such  fears.  As  a  matter  of  fact, , 
the  Watkins  bill  provides  that  all  immi- 
grants admitted  under  the  act  will  undergo 
the  customary  security  screening  under  the 
present  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  in 
addition  to  a  special  screening  to  be  estab- 
llfhed.  The  regular  oaths  of  admission, 
sponsorship,  and  other  precautions  of  the 
present  immigration  laws  will,  of  course,  be 
required.  Those  who  argue  against  the  bill 
on  this  ground  must  take  the  next  logical 
step  and  oppose  all  immigration  on  the  same 
ground. 

In  addition  to  125,000  escapees  and  ex- 
pellees, mostly  In  Germany,  the  act  provides 
for  visas  for  75,000  Italians  living  in  Italy, 
20,000  visas  for  Greeks  living  In  Greece,  and 
20,000  for  Dutch  persons  living  In  the  Nether- 
lands. These  quotas  have  been  attacked  on 
the  grounds  that  they  do  not  provide  for 


refugees  but  are  merely  special  grants  to  the 
countries  involved. 

This  Is  generally  true  and  we  do  not  de- 
fend this  section  of  the  act.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  quotas  were  based  on  immigration 
rates  of  1920  when  few  Greeks  or  Italians 
were  entering  the  country.  The  Netherlands 
quota  Is  set  up,  In  part  at  least,  to  care  for 
Hollanders  driven  out  of  Indonesia  by  the 
uprisings  there. 

Utah's  two  Senators  are,  we  believe  on 
tbe  right  side  In  this  matter.  They  and 
other  supporters  of  the  bill  will  be  subject 
to  abuse  and  pressure  during  the  weeks 
ahead.  We  are  confident  they  will  stand 
their  ground. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  of 
June  6.  1953] 

SANcraAXT  roE  240,000 

In  response  to  President  Eisenhower's  re- 
quest for  relaxation  of  the  United  States 
barriers  against  distressed  West  Europeans, 
Utah's  Senator  Watkims  Is  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  admit  240.000  special  quota  immigrants 
in  the  next  2  years. 

The  measure  wotild  aid  the  victims  of 
tyranny  and  of  population  pressures  caused 
by  forced  migration,  lending  a  band  to  many 
who  fled  from  the  ctutaln  country  In  search 
of  liberty. 

Nearly  half  of  the  240.000  special  visas 
would  go  to  persons  residing  in  West  Ger- 
many (and  West  Berlin  and  Austria),  who 
were  expelled  or  escaped  from  Communist- 
controlled  areas.  And  it  would  admit  fugi- 
tives from  communism  in  Turkey  and 
Trieste.  It  would,  however,  also  admit 
75.000  Italians,  7  times  the  normal  quota 
for  the  next  3  years  under  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1952;  20.000  Dutch,  3  times  the  cur- 
rent quote,  and  20.000  Greeks.  30  times  as 
many  as  would  be  normally  taken. 

The  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by 
As&isUnt  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  and  others  for  potential  direct  benefite 
and  as  an  expression  of  faith  by  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Watkiks  emphasizes  that  this  Is 
emergency  and  temporary  legislation  which 
would  oj>erate  within  the  framework  of  the 
regular  Immigration  law.  He  makes  no 
claims  that  the  bill  solves  the  mounUlnous 
overall  Immigration  problem  and  the  Sen- 
ator likely  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  his 
measure  is  without  serious  weaknesses.  It 
accepts  the  ethnic  origin  concept  of  immi- 
gration and  seems  to  give  uncalled-for  pri- 
^  orlty  to  farm  workers  and  may  neglect  some 
nationals  who  need  sanctuary  as  urgently  as 
the  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Duteh. 

The  Utah  lawmaker  pute  up  a  strong  case 
for  the  bill,  however,  saying  It  would  recog- 
nize United  States  responsibility  for  relief 
of  European  population  pressures  resulting 
mainly  from  the  mass  flight  from  behind  the 
curtain. 

The  Watkins  bill,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
"ought  to  be  considered  on  Ite  own  merlte 
as  a  palliative,  and  on  that  basis  we  trxist  It 
will  be  passed.  But  Its  consideration  should 
give  Congress  no  warrant  to  forget  the  Pres- 
ident's separate  recommendations  far  revi- 
sion of  some  of  the  more  savage  provisions" 
of  the  McCarran  Immigration  Act  of  1952. 


Representative  Donald  L.  OTbole  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  of  the  great  honor 
which  has  just  been  bestowed  upon  his 
son,  Sgt.  Donald  L.  O'Toole.  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  He  has  been  awarded 
a  Silver  Cross  for  personal  bravery  and 
courage.  He  is  a  veteran  of  Korea  and 
has  previously  been  cited  on  several  other 
occasions.  I  am  glad  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  brief  news  story  from  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June  9  concerning  the 
award  to  Sergeant  O'Toole: 
Sot.  D.  L.  O'Toolx  Gkts  Sn.vEB  Cioss  ros 
Korea  Exploit 

A  Silver  Cross  for  "repeatedly  flying  an  un- 
armed plane  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  ammu- 
nition, dynamite,  and  other  explosives  into 
combat  zones,"  was  presented  to  Sgt.  Donald 
L.  O'Toole,  son  of  former  Representative  and 
Mrs.  Donald  OToole,  of  442  Seventh  Street. 
during  ceremonies  at  Camp  McCord.  Tacoma. 
Wash. 

"His  heroic  duties  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  United  States  Air  Force,"  the  citation 
continued,  "and  he  further  deserved  It  for 
personal  bravery  and  courage." 

O'Toole,  who  holds  2  Presidential  cita- 
tions and  a  medal  for  bravery,  returned  to 
the  States  in  February  after  serving  15 
months  in  Korea.  A  former  student  at 
Georgetown  University,  he  has  been  In  the 
Air  Force  2  years  and  4  months. 


Serf  east  OTo^c  Decorated  for  Bravery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

"Mr.  HELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  colleagues  and  friends  of  former 
XCEX— App. ^211 


A  LeHer  from  E.  H.  Mnndy,  Treasurer  of 
Stnrfis  Pottare  Chair  Co.,  in  StorgU, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  rooL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  E.  H. 
Mundy,  treasuier  of  Sturgis  Posture 
Chair  Co.,  in  Sturgis.  Mich.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax: 

Stttegis  Posttjeb  CHAn  Co., 
Sturgis.  Mich.,  June  10.  19S3. 
To   the    Committee    on    Ways    and    Means, 
House  of  Reftresentativea,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Please  add  the  name  of  the 
Sturgis  Posture  Chair  Co.  to  the  long  list  of 
those  manufacturers  who  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  the  excess-profits  tax. 

According  to  the  news  releases  you  have 
heard  enough  testimony  concerning  the  ter- 
rible damage  this  unfair  tax  imposes  on 
growing  biislnesses.  In  our  case  we  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  to  the  limit  and  dout)le 
our  outstanding  stock  by  sale  for  new  money 
to  have  anything  with  which  to  keep  our 
plants  modern,  and  our  growth  even  mod- 
erate. .         . 

A  new  angle  I  would  like  to  present,  and 
perhaps  not  too  new.  Is  the  effect  of  this  tax 
on  management.  Please  sit  with  me  at  my 
desk  during  these  years  of  excess-profits  tax. 
Every  problem  is  studied  with  this  tax  a  prin- 
cipal consideration.  We  continually  ask  the 
question,  How  can  we  legally  spend  money 
which  m  any  way  will  promote  the  future 
^-welfare  of  the  company  when  this  tax  Is 
finally  removed? 

We  expand  our  advertising,  hire  additional 
engineering  personnel  to  develop  and  Im- 


prove our  line,  and  finally  last  year  decided 
that  new  and  better  distribution  could  be 
established  by  cutting  our  prices  way  below 
<^A  ceUlng.  Last  year  our  sales  were  about 
the  same  as  the  year  before  In  the  number 
of  chairs,  but  our  dollar  sales  were  reduced 
from  »3. 100,000  to  •2,790.000,  our  gross  profit 
before  taxes  from  #87,800  to  $24,000.  and  our 
Federal  taxes  from  $55,000  to  $7,500. 

At  a  cost  to  o\ir  stockholders  of  only  $16,000 
and  to  the  Government  of  $47,500  in  taxes, 
we  strengthened  our  sales  position  very  ma- 
terially. If  there  had  been  no  excess-profits 
tax,  we  might  well  have  expected  to  earn  as 
much  as  the  year  before,  or  $87,000.  At  the 
62-percent  corporation  tax  rate,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  received  $45,000  in  taxes 
Instead  of  $7,500,  an  increase  in  total  tax  of 
$37,500. 

Management  today  m\i8t  be  alert  to  every 
situation  than  can  improve  the  ultimate  and 
long-range  benefit  for  the  stockholders. 

I  know  from  disctisslon  with  others,  by 
watching  the  tremendous  increase  In  adver- 
tising, and  even  by  reading  advisory  serv- 
ices, that  we  are  not  alone.  All  businesses 
subject  to  this  tax  are  taking  every  pos- 
sible advantage  of  spending  18-cent  dollars 
in  those  legal  ways  to  obtain  some  residual 
value.    We  look  at  expenses  that  way. 

I  believe  strongly,  gentlemen,  that  Ameri- 
can business  will  actually  retivn  more  tax 
doUars  to  the  Treasury  without  this  unfair 
tax  than  with  It;  and 

That  totelly  unjust  taxation  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  requirement  for  additional 
revenue  and  maintain  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple In  its  Government;  and 

That  to  allow  this  tax  to  remain  law.  even 
for  a  short  time,  will  do  serious  damage  to 
the  future  ability  of  American  industry  to 
expand  and  care  for  an  Increasing  labor 
supply. 

Further.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  burden  of  continuing 
this  tax  as  a  new  tax  law  falls  completely  on 
this  administration  which  pledged  to  voters 
last  November  a  reduction  in  taxes,  not  a  new 
tax  burden.  This  would  be  a  new  tax  bur- 
den, for  the  old  administration  passed  the 
excess-profits-tax  law  to  die  June  30,  1953. 
It  should  die  on  schedule. 

If.  however,  for  the  purposes  of  political 
expediency,  you  find  It  necessary  to  have  a 
new  excess-profits  tex,  then  I  have  a  stigges- 
tlon  to  make.  Tax  experts  go  on  past  ex- 
perience; management  looks  ahead.  A  full- 
year  rate  of  20  percent  Instead  of  a  half-year 
rate  of  30  percent  would  cause  management 
to  look  well  to  costs  In  the  last  half  of  the 
year  and  might  well  prodxice  more  net  reve- 
nue to  be  collected  In  1954  than  would  the 
extension  of  this  tax  In  Its  present  form. 

Thank  you. 

E.  H.  Mttwdt, 

Treotvrer. 


ImproTement  of  HighwaTt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  BtANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

W(^nesday.  June  10, 1953 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
George  Schotte,  a  citizen  of  Butte,  Mont., 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of 
my  State,  has  sent  me  two  editorials 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Hearst 
papers  relative  to  a  nationwide  move- 
ment by  that  organization  for  better 
ztMuis.  Mr.  Schotte  has  been  keenly 
interested  in  good  roads  for  many  years. 
has  studied  the  problem  consistently,  and 
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has  cootrfbated  muefa  to  Montana's  de- 
velopment in  this  respect.  His  advice  is 
always  sound  and  his  interest  in  our 
State  has  been  foremost  in  his  views  at 
all  times. 

Since  these  editorials  were  published 
In  the  Hearst  papers,  nearly  a  milhon 
lines  of  news  stories  articles,  and  edi- 
torials have  been  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject in  Hearst  publications  reaching  peo- 
ple in  one-third  of  the  families  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  better  roads  program 
is  not  a  Hearst  project,  but  rather  an 
Important  national  movement  to  which 
the  Hearst  papers  have  given  their  sup- 
port and  suggested  a  solution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  adequate 
highway  system  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  country,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  these  editorials  should  be  given 
every  possible  consideration  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
first  of  the  editorials  is  entitled  "History 
Stresses  Lesson  of  Danger  in  Poor  High- 
ways." and  the  second.  "How  To  Get 
Construction  Started  Now."  Both  edi- 
tonals  were  written  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcou>  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HiSTOcT  STsrssis  LKsaoM  or  DAJfcoi  In  Poos 
Highways 

(By  WillUm  Randolph  Hearat,  Jr.) 

Tou  probably  have  noticed  that  the  Hearst 
publications  have  undertaken  a  campaign 
to  Inform  and  enlighten  our  readers  on  (1 ) 
the  inadequacy  of  our  present  road  system. 
(3)  the  pressing  need  for  a  largely  expanded 
system,  and  43 >  Just  how  and  why  that 
aeemingly  duU  and  technical  problem  ahould 
Interest  you. 

L<et  me  say  at  the  outset  that  tbls  to  act 
Just  a  campaign  (or  smoother  roads — most 
ot  the  roads  you  and  I  know  are  smooth 
enough.  The  point  Is  that  there  are  not 
enough  of  them.  They  are  not  adequate  to 
handle  today's  tratOc,  much  less  tomorrow's. 

Physchologists  tell  us  that  the  best  way 
to  arouse  people's  Interest  In  a  subject  Is  to 
relate  It  to  their  personal  lives  or  comfcx-t — 
to  answer  the  most  common  reaction.  'What's 
In  it  for  me?"  or  "What's  It  to  me?" 

The  most  successful  advertising  Is  directed 
along  these  lines.  Tou  will  notice  that  the 
ads  which  attract  your  Interest  are  not  those 
which  merely  extol  the  excellence  of  a  com- 
modity or  product.  They  also  describe  the 
advantages  to  you  of  using  it.  They  tell  you 
how  "comfy"  you'll  sleep  on  a  mattress,  or 
how  much  easier  it  Is  to  cook  on  a  range,  or 
how  much  safer  youll  be  using  certain  tires 
or  automobiles. 

WHAT  aOADS  MCAH  TO  TOTT 

The  main  reason  why  we're  telling  you 
all  this  Is  that  you.  as  a  taxpayer,  must  be 
■old  on  the  need  for  luing  your  tax  money 
to  better  our  highway  system.  For  example. 
It  la  a  fact  that  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  rocMls  last  year  would  only  be  siifBclent  to 
park  end  to  end  all  the  new  cars  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  that  period.  But  while  this 
la  an  interesting  piece  of  information.  It 
would  not  probably  sell  you  on  the  need  for 
new  roads  as  convincingly  as  a  summation 
of  how  these  additional  highways  would 
benefit  you  personally. 

That  ta  to  say  that  If  these  roads  were 
built,  you  would  spend  lees  time  In  traflle 
Jama  on  your  weekend  outings  or  trips  to 
football  games  la  jour  vlcljilty.    The  Urn* 
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■p  nt  In  your  ear  would  be  more  pleaaant 
•o  1  rewarding  to  you  In  general. 

And  you  will  certainly  react  to  a  reallza- 
tkn  that  there  will  be  added  safety  for  you 
an  i  your  children  In  an  extended  network 
of  roads,  potentially  reducing  your  automo- 
bU  e  Instirance  and  your  ho^>ttal  bills. 

I  think  that  an  understanding  of  how  the 
ciuestlon  of  roads  relates  to  you  personally 
mi  ly  Influence  you  to  do  something  about  the 
altuation  much  more  than,  say.  my  citing 
of  a  routine  statistic. 

io.  In  order  to  make  thU  cOhimn  nkire  In- 
tel esting  and  not  Just  a  compilation  of  bor- 
In  ;  figures,  I've  done  some  reading  up  on  the 
hli  tory  of  highways  and  roads  in  encyclo- 
pe  lias  and.  In  ao  doing,  came  across  material 
wt  Ich  has  not  only  historical  significance 
bu  t  has  great  relevance  for  the  present. 

msroar  maihc  bt  hichwsvs 

>ne  point  stands  out:  That  throughout 
hli  tcry  great  civilizations,  or  the  periods  in 
wt  Ich  countries  or  nations  became  great, 
laigely  coincides  with  tbetr  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  highways  and  trans- 
po  tatlon. 

The  earliest  trade  routes  were  not  really 
on  roads  at  all.  and  they  merely  followed  the 
be  It  terrain  leading,  generally  speaking,  to 
th^  Mediterranean  which,  of  course,  was  the 
ceiter  of  an  early  civilization.  These  In- 
cli  ided  the  so-called  Amber  Road  from  Den- 
mj  irk  through  Germany  to  Italy  and  Its  ports, 
and  the  Lapis  Lazuli  Road  leading  from  the 
Ls  pis  mines  of  Afghanistan  across  Persia 
at)  d  on  to  the  Mediterranean. 

rhere  were  two  famous  silk  routes  which 
bi  >ught  the  treasured  product  from  China 
to  the  outside  world;  one  to  the  Mediter- 
ra  lean,  and  the  second  across  Burma  and 
in  \o  India.  The  Tin  Road  started  at  the  tin 
m  nes  of  CornwaU  In  England  and  reached 
tta  t  port  of  Colchester  where  the  tin  was 
shipped  to  Denmark  down  the  Amber  Road. 
Tl  ese  all  date  as  far  back  as  3000  B.  C. 

rhe  first  roads  showing  a  scientific  knowl- 
ed  ;e  of  road  construction  date  back  to  the 
Eg  yptians  and  Babylonians  some  2.000  years 
be  rore  Christ.  Herodotus,  the  greatest  of  the 
ancient  historians,  tells  us  of  a  road  paved 
wl  Ch  stones  built  across  the  sands  of  Egypt  In 
or  ler  to  transport  materials  for  construc- 
tU  n  of  the  "great  pyramid."  at  which  100.000 
mi^n  labored  and  which  took  10  yeara  to 
bi  ild.  Parte  of  It — the  road  I  mean — can 
still  be  seen. 

Babylonian  history  contains  an  account  of 
a  network  of  roads  extending  out  of  that 
cil  y,  and  which  were  used  in  building  the 
Oieat  Walls  and  the  famous  Hanging  Gar- 
dens. The  civilizations  of  the  Persians. 
As  Syrians.  Carthaginians  and  Chinese,  and 
the  Peruvians  In  South  America  all  contain 
acMiuits  of  their  road  building. 

BinLOKS    TTinUfOWIV 

[Thlna's  road  system  goes  back  to  2700 
B.  C,  while  the  great  road  of  the  Incas  In 
Pe  ru  ran  for  3.000  miles  from  Quito  in  Ecua- 
dcr  down  to  central  Chile.  To  this  day  no- 
body knows  for  sure  who  built  It.  or  why, 
ex  :ept  that  it  showed  an  advanced  knowl- 
ed  je  of  engineering  principles  with  noany 
br  dges  through  the  Andes. 

rhe  Romans  had  the  first  really  Integrated 
sy  Item  of  stone  highways,  the  most  f amoua 
of  which  was  the  Applan  Way  leading  from 
Re  me  down  to  the  coast.  Other  roads  In 
th  i  network,  comprising  more  than  50,000 
ml  les  In  all.  lead  from  Italy  to  Germany, 
Prince,  England.  Spain,  Asia  Minor,  and 
No  rth  Africa,  or  vice  versa;  as  the  saying 
go  !s.  "All  roads  lead  to  Rome." 

'  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  roads  was 
at  ested  to  by  the  late  Oen.  George  S.  Patton 
wlo.  after  the  Normandy  Invasion  during 
World  War  n,  used  principally  highways  of 
Re  man  construction. 

rhls  I  know^  for  the  general  told  me  that 
for  noonths  preceding  the  Invasion  he  nukde 
an  eztenalve.  historical  survey  ot  Surope's 


highways.  He  knew  that  the  ■oeceai  of  the 
American  Army's  advance  would  depend  oa 
roads  capable  of  taking  a  beating  from  the 
heavy  traffic  which  would  and  did  travel  over 
them  In  what  seemed  to  be  a  never-ending 
stream — from  the  Prench  coast  and  Inland 
Into  Germany. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  about 
A.  D.  400,  Important  road  building  cease<r 
for  DAore  than  a  thousand  years.  In  fact.' 
the  Middle  Ages  show  practicaUy  nothing 
along  these  lines.  Later.  Prance  under 
Napoleon  fast  developed  a  system  at  high- 
ways which  form  the  backbone  of  their  ex- 
cellent highway  system  today. 

England's  greatness  as  a  world  empire  de- 
pended too  on  highways,  but  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  nature's — ^the  seas — to  build  and 
supply  her  empire. 

.  In  the  United  States,  the  first  undertaking 
of  the  Federal  Govenunent  In  highway 
bxilldlng  was  the  Cumberland  Road,  the 
surfacing  of  which  started  in  1811.  It  raa 
for  some  600  miles  from  Cumberland.  Md.. 
up  to  Illinois,  and  was  of  Incalculable  value 
In  the  settlement  of  Ohio  and  other  States. 

Others  Included  the  Natchez  Trace  be* 
tween  that  city  and  Nashville.  Tenn.;  the 
Santa  Fe  TraU  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe. 
N.  Mex.:  the  Wilderness  Road  nutrked  out 
by  Daniel  Boone  which  carried  thousands  ot 
settlers  Into  Ohio  and  Kentucky:  the  Ore- 
gon Trail  which  ran  for  2.000  miles  from 
Independence.  Mo.,  to  the  Columbia  River  la 
Oregon  and  on  down  to  the  sea:  the  Boston 
Post  Road  between  Boston  and  New  York 
and,  on  the  other  coast,  the  famous  El  Cam- 
Ino  Real — the  Royal  Road— connecting  the 
missions  from  Mexico  on  up  to  San  Fraa- 
Cisco. 

otn  FaasEMT  btstzu 

With  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  wid- 
ening and  paving  of  highways  naturally  took 
a  big  spurt. 

In  1916.  when  the  Federal  aid  to  States 
plan  was  adopted,  there  were  only  five  East- 
ern States  In  which  there  was  a  single.  Ira- 
proved  trans-State  highway.  A  campaign 
during  these  years,  with  the  slogan  "Get 
America  out  of  the  mud."  resulted  in  the 
beginning  of  our  present  excellent,  but  now 
Inadequate,  system — the  most  famoxis  ex» 
ample  of  which  Is  the  Lincoln  highway  rtm- 
ning  from  coast  to  coast. 

So  much  for  history.  ' 

As  we  said  earlier,  throughout  history  the 
great  civilizations  and  the  great  empires 
have  depended  largely  on  adequate  means  of 
transportation  for  their  development,  which 
brings  us  down  to  the  present  day.  Today, 
despite  our  miles  and  miles  of  excellent 
roads,  we  are  experiencing  literally  a  national 
traffic  Jam.  We  have  the  greatest  network 
of  highways  In  the  world — what  there  are  oC 
them. 

The  Hearst  publications  are  going  to  do 
their  best  to  convince  you  that  more  and 
still  better  roads  are  needed  for  our  country 
to  expand  and  develop  for  our  children,  as 
the  good  roads  built  by  an  understanding 
public  enabled  this  country  to  expand  the 
way  It  has  In  our  lifetime. 

How  To  Get  CoNsraucnoN  Startzd  Now 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

For  the  past  several  months  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  the  Hearst  magazines  have 
been  devoting  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the 
highway  and  traffic  problems  that  confront 
this  country  with  an  ever-growing  crisis. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  keep  our 
material  factual,  to  describe  controversial 
aspects  of  the  problem  without  choosing  up 
sides,  and  to  urge  that  action  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem  start  now,  before  the  Job 
becomes  hopeless. 

Our  campaign,  we're  pleased  to  state,  has 
drawn  the  applause  of  many,  many  readers 
and  organizations  Interested  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  highway  system,  but  who  were  \m- 
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able  to  bring  the  subject  forcibly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  who  own  the  roads. 

In  our  research  and  study  of  the  whole 
field  of  highway  transportation,  we  came  to 
tnree  major  facts: 

First,  that  our  national  highway  system  la 
woefully  obsolescent. 

Second,  that  the  efforts  being  made  to  solve 
the  problems  were  inadequate. 

Third,  that  any  plan  to  restore  our  high- 
ways would  demand  huge  sums  of  money 
which,  one  way  or  another,  must  come  from 
the  people. 

BTAKT   BHOtTLO   BZ    MADK   XMMZDIATZLT 

Probably  a  conclusion  could  be  added — 
that  the  future  of  this  country  demands  that 
the  problem  be  solved  right  now,  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 

If  there  was  any  criticism  of  otir  campaign 
It  was  usually  stated  like  this: 

*'You've  done  a  fine,  thorough  Job  of  ex- 
plaining what  the  problem  Is.  Some  of  us 
knev;  all  about  that  before  you  printed  a 
word. 

"Now  that  you.  too,  understand  what  the 
country  is  facing,  what  do  you  recommend 
we  do  about  it?  How  do  you  suggest  that 
we  plan  and  pay  for  such  a  huge  under- 
taking?" 

We  regard  this  as  a  fair  criticism. 

We  also  regard  it  as  a  challenge  that  we 
are  prepared  to  accept. 

We  have  developed  a  plan,  and  we  think 
It  Is  a  good  one. 

PKECEDZO  BT  PAnrSTAXntO  KXSZAXCH 

Before  I  say  more,  permit  me  to  Interject 
a  little  footnote  here.  Our  plan  wasnt 
dreamed  up  In  a  few  minutes  by  your  author 
when  faced  with  the  question  of  what  to 
write  about  for  this  Sunday's  paper. 

It  Is  the  result  of  a  lot  of  hard,  pains- 
taking research  work  into  the  whole  high- 
way traffic  problem  by  a  lot  of  our  people 
from  coast  to  coast.  We've  discussed  its  vir- 
tues and  tried  to  pick  It  to  pieces  and,  as 
I  said  above,  we  think  It  la  a  good  plan. 

Now,  In  developing  this  solution  to  a  major 
part  of  the  national  problem,  we  set  ourselves 
certain  limitations  or  specifications. 

We  wanted  a  plan  that  would  work,  that 
eould  be  financed,  that  could  be  set  In  oper- 
ation quickly,  and  that  put  "first  things 
first." 

We  think  this  plan  meets  those  testa. 

rr's  ■nwn.T  a  rational  caisu 

First,  let's  state  the  plan  quite  simply  and 
then  develop  and  explain  It. 

We  suggest  that,  since  the  state  of  our 
highway  system  constitutes  a  national  crisU 
from  the  sUndpolnt  of  both  peace  and 
war.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  take  a  much  larger  part  in 
ending  the  traffic  crlsla. 

The  Federal  Government  now  returns  to 
the  State  highway  departments  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  S2  billion  that  It  collects  an- 
nually from  highway  users  through  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  and  various  excise  taxes 
on  vehicles.  The  remainder  goes  into  the 
Treasury  for  expenditure  on  nonhighway 
projects. 

We  reconunend  that  the  Government  re- 
turn all  or  any  necessary  part  of  these  high- 
way tax  receipts  to  the  States  for  inunediate 
Improvement  of  those  streets  and  roads  con- 
sidered as  vital  to  our  economy  and  vital  to 
oiv  defense. 

These  vital  streets  and  roads,  we  believe, 
are  contained  within  the  national  Inter- 
state highway  system,  devised  by  the  Bu- 
reau ot  Public  Roads,  a  division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  iS  SUte  highway  depart- 
ments. 

The  Interstate  system  includes  roads  in 
all  48  States,  connects  155  of  the  190  cities 
having  a  population  of  50.000  or  more,  and 
passes  through  2,538  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

The  37,800-mlle  system  contains  only  1 
percent  of  the  total  street  and  road  mlleafe 


In  the  United  States,  but  it  carries  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  traffic 

It  contains  the  main  routes  through  cities, 
where  congestion  now  stifles  Industry  and 
commerce. 

The  system  throughout  Its  length  has  been 
ofBcially  termed  "seriously  deficient."  It  is 
the  most  seriously  obsolescent  section  of  all 
of  our  national  network. 

PAVOB  BETUBN  OP  BOAD  TAXES  TO  STATES 

Ova  plan.  In  brief.  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  return  to  the  States  the  highway  taxes 
It  now  collects  In  sufficient  amounts  to  begin 
Immediately  to  restore  the  Interstate  high- 
way system  to  adequacy. 

The  work  would  be  done,  as  It  to  now, 
by  the  highway  departments  of  the  various 
States,  subject  to  the  specifications  and 
standards  of  the  Federal  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  could  allot  the  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  work  to  be  done,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  tax  contributions  of 
each  State. 

The  plan's  purpose  to  to  restore  the  Inter- 
state highway  system,  the  vital  national 
system,  to  adequacy  throughout  Its  length. 

Applying  our  specifications  to  the  plan, 
we  find  that  It  would  work,  that  It  can  be 
financed  from  present  highway  taxes,  that 
It  could  be  set  In  operation  rapidly,  and  that 
it  puts  first  things  first. 

The  entire  system  has  been  surveyed,  and 
It  to  known  today  exactly  where  the  system 
to  Inadequate.  Months  of  Inspection  and 
planning  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  States  now  match  their  funds  with 
Federal  highway-aid  funds,  but  we  recom- 
mend that  for  the  time  necessary  to  restore 
the  Interstate  ssrstem  the  cost  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  alone. 

Many  States  will  want  to  work  On  other 
highways  In  addition  to  those  in  the  Inter- 
state system.  In  that  case  they  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  funds  to  match  Federal  aid. 

POSSIBLK     TO     MAKE     MILLIONS     AVAILABLE 

With  the  Interstate  system  temporarily 
removed  as  a  responsibility  of  State  highway 
department  financing,  a  great  deal  of  other 
Imporunt  State  highway  w(»-k  cotild  be 
accomplished. 

The  plan  would  pump  about  an  additional 
$1,500,000,000  In  Federal  funds  each  year  Into 
the  vital  road  network  of  the  Nation,  the  in- 
terstate 83rstem. 

Since  the  States  now  match  Federal-aid 
on  the  interstate  system,  the  plan  would 
set  free  many  more  millions  for  other  State 
roads. 

The  entire  highway  system  would  be  given 
Just  the  fast,  effective  boost  that  it  needs 
if  we  are  ever  to  start  removing  our  high- 
ways from  their  present  cristo  state. 

When  the  Interstate  system  to  decltu-ed 
adequate  throughout  its  length.  Congress 
could  revert  to  the  present  system  or  make 
any  alterations  that  seemed  desirable. 

In  1948,  Congress  was  informed  that  to 
bring  the  system  to  adequacy  would  cost 
more  than  $11  billion — at  1948  prices — and 
take  about  20  years  to  accomplish  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  expenditiue  of  $500  million. 

COULD    BE    ACCOMPLISHED    IN    •    TEARS 

If  $1  billion  were  added  to  thto.  and  as- 
suming that  the  manpower,  machinery,  and 
materials  are  available,  the  Job  could  be  ac- 
complished in  something  like  8  years. 

In  other  words.  If  it  to  lack  of  money  that 
to  ruining  our  road  system,  the  Hearst  plan 
would  go  far  to  eliminate  it  as  a  highway 
problem  factor. 

The  Job  must  be  done,  one  way  or  another, 
and  there  to  considerable  doubt  that  it  will 
ever    be    done    at    all    under    our    present 

methods.  .     -  ^      1 

As  defense  work  slackens,  ample  Federal 
funds  will  become  available  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  new  forms  of  taxation. 

Our  plan  presumes  that  work  will  start  as 
toon  •«  possible  on  those  eectlona  <a  the 


Interstate  system  most  deflctent,  and  that 
the  entire  system  will  be  Improved  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

It  to  not  a  radical  plan,  nor  one  that  would 
need  a  complete  revision  of  our  present  high- 
way financing  systems. 

It  does  not  assess  any  new  taxes. 

The  money  would  come  from  highway 
tisers  alone. 

We  believe  that  an  adequate  street  and 
highway  system  to  project  No.  1  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's domestic  program. 

We  believe  our  plan  will  accompltoh  thto 
vital  project. 

We  submit  it  to  the  public,  who  pay  for 
and  own  the  roads,  and  to  their  govern- 
mental representatives  who  are  responsible 
for  getting  the  roads  built. 

Let's  get  America  out  of  the  traffic  Jam. 


Bostoa   Naval   Sk^ijard   War  Veteraat 
Associatioii,  Post  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOBIAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  by  Comdr.  Wil- 
liam K.  L.  Breeden,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.. 
regarding  the  reduction  in  force  program 
at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard: 

Boston  Navt  Yakd  War  Veterans 

Association,  Post  No.  1. 
To  the  Congressional  Delegation 
Front  Massachusetts, 
Gentlemen:  We  feel  it  to  necessary  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  anomalous  situation 
that   presently  extots   in   the   Boston   Naval 
Shipyard,  and  presumably  pertains  to  other 
naval    shipyards    throughout    the    country. 
The  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  to  currently  suf- 
fering a  reduction  in  force  program  that  will 
bring  the  current  ceiling  of  13,100  employees 
(the  existing  celling)    down  to   a  total  of 
12,085  employees  by  January  1,   1954. 

As  is  well  known  by  those  concerned,  the 
Navy  Department  allocates  vesseto  to  the 
variotis  shipyards  for  repair — these  vesseto 
are  then  given  a  deadline  delivery  date,  1.  e., 
a  date  upon  which  the  repairs  or  conversions 
are  to  be  completed;  the  amount  of  money, 
too,  is  allocated,  so  that  it  will  be  known 
how  much  the  required  repairs  are  to  cost. 
Then,  In  essence.  It  will  appear  that  the 
shipyard  commander  and  his  approiH-iate 
subordinates  are  given:  (1)  The  ships,  (2) 
the  money  involved.  (3)  the  required  de- 
livery date. 

Now  the  Defense  Department  has  stated 
that  a  certain  number  of  civil-service  em- 
ployees will  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  as  of 
January  1,  1954.  Thto  number  was.  In  turn* 
subdivided  amongst  the  various  departments 
subordinate  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy.  Ap- 
parently, the  Navy  Department  In  order  to 
comply  with  this  directive  of  the  Defense 
Department  determined  that  a  stated  num- 
l>er  of  employees  would  be  let  go  In  each 
of  the  Individual  naval  shipyards — thto  num- 
ber In  Boston  approximates  1.200. 

However,  at  the  same  time  we  find  that 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  has  commit- 
ments, deadline  delivery  dates  for  varlotis 
ships,  that  must  still  be  met.  Hence  we 
have  the  condition  existing  whereby  to  meet 
these  dates  It  becomes  Imperative  to  work 
overtime.  Thto.  in  effect,  to  occasioned  by 
the  estimated  requirements  of  manpower  ex- 
ceeding 11,600  employees  when  In  fact  there 
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•re  proently  tmt  13.100  einpIoyMS.  Indeed 
this  picture  to  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  from  June  1.  1953  a  reduction  In 
force  of  approximately  265  employeeB  per 
month  will  occtir.  A  projected  work  ex- 
pectancy and  commitment  dates  will  Indi- 
cate that  a  force  on  board  of  14.600  employees 
most  be  bad.  up  to  and  possibly  beyond  Jan- 
uary 1.  1954.  This.  In  fact.  vUI  mean  that 
to  adhere  to  these  commitments  with  fewer 
people  aboard,  a  great  deal  of  overtime  will 
be  necessitated. 

To  better  Illustrate  these  facts,  a  look  at 
the  figures  In  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  for 
the  month  of  May  will  prove  surprising. 
During  this  month  a  total  of  15.000  man- 
days  were  worked  overtinM.  Now  since  this 
overtime  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  and  the  cost  per  man -day  is  616. 
regular  rates:  634  overtime  rates:  plus  an 
overhead  cost  of  100  percent;  making  a  total 
charge  of  648  per  overtime  day;  this  then 
cost  the  Federal  Government  a  grand  total 
of  6720.000.  Had  this  been  accomplished  at 
regular  rates  It  would  have  resulted  in  a 
total  of  6480.000.  This,  then,  would  have 
been  a  saving  of  6240U)00  at  the  regular 
straight  time  rates.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  sum  saved  could  readily  be  com- 
puted into  a  total  of  327  men  additional  on 
the  rolls  for  every  working  day  in  the 
month,  or  a  flgive  of  7.500  additional  man- 
days  of  work.  Another  way  of  computing 
this  would  be  to  say  that  had  the  work  been 
accomplished  exclusive  of  overtime  work,  for 
the  sum  of  6720.000  spent  on  overtime  an 
additional  22.500  man-days  could  have  been 
worked,  or  that  979  additional  men  could 
have  been  employed  every  regular  workday 
In  the  course  of  this  month.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  of  understanding  this  would  l>e 
to  divide  the  15.000  man-day  figure  by  the 
sum  of  23  ( the  number  of  regular  workdays 
in  the  month  of  May)  and  the  result  would 
give  651  man-days  that  coiild  have  been 
added  to  the  rolls  every  regular  workday  in 
the  month. 

Now.  patently,  such  a  S3rstem  to  not — 
emphasize  not — economical,  1.  e..  the  use  of 
overtime  in  lieu  of  regular  or  additional 
manpower  paid  for  at  regular  rates. 

Therefore,  to  overcome  this  Inconstot- 
ency._  it  is  proposed  that  the  management 
be  given  the  authority  to  meet  theae  com- 
mitments as  they  see  fit.  That,  In  sh<Ht. 
the  shipyard  commander  be  given  the  ships! 
the  money,  and  the  commitment  dates  and 
be  allowed  to  have  the  ceiling  fluctuate  at 
his  discretion.  This  would  mean  that  If  he. 
the  shipyard  commander,  needed  500  addi- 
tional men  for  a  month  he  could  hire  them 
and  discharge  them  upon  the  completion 
of  hto  responsibility. 

One  other  approach  that  could  be  made 
to  thU  problem  would  be  the  altering  of  the 
deadline  delivery  dates.  Where  presently 
the  shipyard  is  committed  to  turn  a  ship 
over  to  the  Navy  in  June  the  deadline  de- 
livery date  could  be  changed  to  August  or 
a  date  even  later  in  the  year.  Such  a  policy 
would  permit  the  retention  of  the  present 
force  and  m^e  evenly  distribute  the  work- 
load. It  s'lould  be  pointed  out  that  this 
proposed  policy  might  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  obligations  of  the  Navy  Department  for 
It  to  well  to  remark  the  fact  that  the  ves- 
sels being  repaired  might  have  operational 
commitments  that  would  conflict  with  these 
proposed  later  dates. 

It  to  only  when  the  ceilings  are  arbitrarily 
irapotea.  as  In  the  present  manner,  that 
great  harm  and  economic  disaster  occur. 
At  present  we  have  the  untenable  condition 
of  some  men  in  the  same  shop  working  over- 
time 6  and  7  days  a  week,  while  at  the 
same  time  another  man  to  being  laid  off. 
The  layoffs  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
work  but  rather  as  the  result  of  a  prede- 
termined figure.  It  takes  little  imagination 
to  assess  the  chaos  thto  causes  In  the  em- 
ployee's mind. 


In  HatMtWTtg  this  cDttaw  qiMBtkm,  however. 

It  to  apparent  that  an  honest,  sincere  effort 
must  be  made  to  keep  the  allotted  work  in 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  It  to  obvious 
that  it  could  not  be  redistributed  to  other 
naval  shipyards  because  it  to  our  opinion 
that  they  are  faced  with  a  similar  problem, 
rhe  second  possibility  exists  that  the  work 
t>e  taken  from  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
ind  given  to  private  shipyards.  Thto,  too, 
is  not  the  answer  for  It  to  evident  that  the 
Pore  River  Bethlehem  business  to  predicated 
on  a  new  construction.  The  profits  Inherent 
Ln  repair  and  conversion  work  are  of  a  du- 
bious nature.  If,  then.  Fore  River  does  not 
choose  to  take  thto  type  of  work  (it  to  un- 
derstood they  might  do  so  as  a  last  resort) 
the  work  could  conceivably  go  to  private 
shipyards  outside  of  Massachusetts,  and  thto 
condition  certainly  to  not  desirable. 

Another  problem  of  moment  to  that  the 
naval  shipyards  are  particularly  siilted  to 
thto  type  of  work — whereas  private  shipyards 
Eire  not  so  constituted.  Moreover,  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  has  a  tradition  of  having  the 
Interests  of  the  fleet  constantly  at  heart, 
whereas  thto  interest  must  be  clouded  in  the 
eyes  of  private  interests  by  the  profit  motive. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has 
stated  that  a  nucleus  of  trained  and  skilled 
employees  must  be  retained  In  all  private 
shipyards,  so  that  in  the  event  of  another 
war  these  shipyards  will  expand  around  thto 
nucleus  of  trained  men  to  meet  the  heavy 
drafts  upon  their  skilto.  Thto  argument  to 
not  in  all  phases  justifiable,  for  it  to  ai^>areat 
that  In  the  last  war  the  trained  personnel 
from  the  naval  shipyards  went  out  from  the 
naval  shipyards  to  private  business  to  ac- 
quaint these  {>eople  with  the  necessary  skilto 
and  will  presumably  do  so  again. 

In  summation,  then.  It  to  our  contention, 
as  proposed  In  the  body  of  thto  statement, 
that  the  best  and  most  sattofactory  answer 
to  thto  problem  to  to  give  to  management, 
that  to.  the  shipyard  commander  and  hto 
proper  subordinates,  the  ships,  the  money, 
and  the  commitment  dates,  and  permit  him 
a  fluctuating  employee  celling  to  accompltoh 
hto  assignment.  This,  In  effect,  places  the 
responsibility  where  It  properly  belongs — in 
the  bands  of  management. 

WnxiaM  K.  U  Bncnnv. 

Commander. 


Heirlc66  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NXW  JtRSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
ler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
:lude  herewith  an  article  from  the  June 
.  1953,  issue  of  the  Congress  Weekly. 

'  rhis  article,  written  by  Abraham  S.  Hy- 
nan,  formerly  general  counsel  of  the 
Jnited  States  War  Claims  Commission, 

J  hows  that  whereas  the  United  States 

tas  taken  the  lead  abroad  to  see  that 
eirless  property  of  the  victims  of  per- 
tecution  situated  in  neutral  and  enemy 
<  ountries  be  turned  over  to  successor  or- 
ranizations  for  use  in  the  rehabilitation 
Of  the  surviving  victims  of  persecution. 
<n  the  domestic  scene  we  have  treated 
iuch  property  as  other  enemy  property 
I  nd  are  retaining  it  as  reparations.  The 
f  rticle  pleads  for  the  removal  of  this 
c  isparit7. 


It  reads  as  follows: 

Tbs  w»T»TT«m  pBomrr  Pabaook 
(By  Abraham  S.  Hyman) 
As  a  general  rule  people  are  more  drcum* 
apect  about  their  behavior  at  home  than 
about  their  conduct  abroad.  However,  in 
dealing  with  the  heirless  property  of  vic- 
tims of  persecution,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  made  it  appear  that  the 
reverse  of  thto  ruto  appeato  to  the  United 
States. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  the  United 
States,  resorting  to  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917,  seized  the  assets  of  the 
countries  with  which  It  was  at  war,  and  the 
assets  of  their  nationals  situated  In  the 
United  States  and  in  the  areas  over  which  it 
exercised  sovereignty.  The  purpose  of  the 
measure  was  twofold:  one.  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  the  economic  weapon  represented 
by  the  assets:  and  two,  to  provide  a  ready 
source  of  reparations  for  use  to  satisfy  claims 
artolng  out  of  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  It  was  glaringly 
evident  that  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  a  law' of  World  War  I  vintage,  had  to 
be  made  responsive  to  the  realities  of  World 
War  II.  It  was  obviously  unfair  to  seize  the 
assets  of  those  who,  though  technically 
enemy  natlonato,  were  persons  who  had 
themselves  been  victimized  and  despoiled  by 
the  enemy.  Recognizing  that  the  law  was 
draconian  as  it  applied  to  these  people,  the 
Congress  amended  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  in  Augiist  1948  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  to  them  of  their  property.  The 
amendment  was,  however.  sUent  as  to  the 
property  which  was  owned  by  persecutees 
who  had  perished  and  who  bad  left  no  heirs. 
With  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
thus  unchanged  as  to  the  property  of  perse- 
cutees. the  United  States  to  today  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary  of  the  property  in  those 
cases  where  the  enemy  succeeded  In  de- 
stroying every  vestige  of  the  family  to 
which  the  former  owner  of  the  property  be- 
longed. Thto  to  not  only  a  queer  result 
standing  by  itself,  but  It  to  even  more  quix- 
otic when  placed  In  juxtaposition  to  what  th« 
United  States  has  advocated  with  respect  to 
similar  property  situated  abroad  in  every 
instance  in  which  the  United  States  could 
exert  its  influence.  In  those  instances  the 
United  States  has  constotently  taken  the 
position  that  such  property  is  impressed 
with  a  sacred  trust  and  should  be  employed 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  per- 
secution. 

It  was  at  the  Paris  Reparation  Conference, 
held  in  November-December  1945,  where  th« 
question  of  heirless  property  was  first  raised. 
The  conference  was  primarily  concerned  with 
the  allocation  of  German  reparations  among 
the  Western  Powers.  Among  the  assets 
which  came  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  con- 
ference participants,  eighteen  in  all,  were 
German  assets  and  assets  of  heirless  victims 
of  Nazi  persecution,  situated  in  the  neutral 
countries.  As  to  the  German  assets,  the 
United  States  and  the  other  powers  agreed 
that  the  neutral  countries  would  be  urged 
to  turn  over  the  property  for  dUtrlbution  as 
rei>arations  among  the  Western  Powers.  As 
to  the  heirless  property,  the  neutral  coun- 
tries were  to  be  requested  to  relinquish  such 
property  for  use  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution.  Thto,  then,  to  a 
distinction  which  the  United  States  helped 
to  forge  in  dealing  with  heirless  property 
situated  in  neutral  countries. 

The  opportunity  to  direct  the  dtoposltlon 
of  heirless  property  situated  In  enemy  ter- 
ritory came  when  the  treaties  of  peace  with 
the  satellite  countries  were  concluded. 
This  was  in  1947.  The  unanimous  dectoion 
of  the  signatory  powers,  including  the 
United  States,  as  reflected  in  the  treaties  of 
peace  with  Hungary  and  Rumania,  was  that 
heirless  property  and  property  unclaimed 
for  6  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
treaties,    and   located    In    these    countries. 
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should  be  turned  over  to  organizations  in 
these  countries,  representative  of  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  class  to  which  the 
persecutee  belonged. 

Any  doubt  as  to  whether  these  multilateral 
agreements  actually  reflected  American  policy 
to  dtopelled  by  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  enactment  of  the  restitution 
law  (Military  Government  Law  59)  for  the 
United  States  zone  of  Germany,  the  law 
which  provided  for  the  restitution  of  prop- 
erty transferred  under  duress.  In  this  in- 
stance, in  which  the  United  States  finally 
acted  unilPterally,  the  dtoposltlon  of  heirless 
property  situated  in  Germany  was  one  of  the 
principal  issues  in  dtopute.  Not  only  were 
the  German  authorities  unwilling  to  enact  a 
law  which  would  turn  over  such  property  to 
a  successor  organization,  but  negotiations 
among  the  four  occupying  powers,  looking  to 
the  enactment  of  a  quadripartite  restitution 
law,  collapsed  in  part  because  of  basic  dis- 
agreements over  the  heirless  property  ques- 
tion. 

High  praise  Is  due  General  Clay  who.  as  the 
architect  of  American  policy  in  the  United 
States  zone  of  Germany  during  his  adminto- 
tration  as  military  governor,  refused  to  com- 
promise on  this  issue.  When  he  finally  con- 
cluded, after  long  and  arduous  negotiations, 
that  the  three  other  occupying  powers  and 
the  German  authorities  would  not  submit  to 
bis  formula,  he  exerctoed  hto  prerogative  as 
military  governor  and  promulgated  a  law 
which  provided  that  heirless  property  shall 
be  turned  over  to  successor  organizations  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  class  of  persons  to 
which  the  persecutee  owners  belonged.  The 
law  itself  ultimately  triumphed  as  the  model 
for  similar  laws  enacted  In  the  French  zone, 
the  British  zone,  and  in  the  western  sectors 
of  Berlin.  This  to  an  example  of  real  moral 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
which  the  other  powers  were  at  first  reluc- 
tant to  accept  but  to  which  they  finally 
yielded. 

The  disparity  between  what  we  have 
preached  to  others  and  what  we  have  prac- 
ticed within  our  own  sanctuary  has  not  gone 
unnoticed.  There  have  been  repeated  at- 
tempts to  close  the  gap  between  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  on  this  issue.  In 
the  80th,  the  81st,  and  In  the  82d  Congresses, 
measures  were  introduced  which  recognized 
the  paramount  right  of  successor  organiza- 
tions to  the  property  In  question.  The  bills 
received  the  support  of  the  Departments  of 
State.  Treasury,  Justice,  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States  War  Claims  Commission. 
Among  the  individual  memt>ers  of  Congress 
who  have  actively  supported  the  bllU  are 
Senators  Taft  and  McCarran  and  Repre^nt- 
atives  Wolvebton  and  Cbossex.  Tet  despite 
thto  formidable  support,  the  bills  have  had 
an  unhappy  fate.  They  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  80th  and  81st  Congresses,  but  expired 
when  they  were  not  put  to  a  vote  in  the 
House.  In  the  82d  Congress  the  bill  was 
called  up  on  the  Consent  Calendar  in  the 
Senate,  but  was  consigned  to  oblivion  when 
it  tailed  to  secure  the  requisite  unanlmoxis 
vote.  _ 

The  argument  has  been  presented  that  the 
claims  of  prisoners  of  war,  payable  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  German  and  Japanese  assets 
seized  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  have  priority  on  all  enemy  assets  in- 
cluding the  heirless  property.  Thto  argu- 
ment does  not  flatter  the  prisoners  of  war. 
It  to  morally  certain  that  they  do  not  as  a 
group  support  the  proixtsition  that  an  enemy 
should  be  permitted  to  discharge  its  repara- 
tions debt,  and  thereby  its  debts  to  them, 
with  assets  of  families  miirdered  by  the 
enemy. 

It  is  also  morally  certain  that  what  the 
United  States  did  regarding  heirless  prop- 
erty at  the  Paris  Reparation  Conference, 
during  the  negotiations  on  the  Hungarian 
and  Rumanian  treaties  and  when  Military 
Government  Law  59  was  enacted,  represents 


the  real  conscience  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  for  the  Congress  to  translate  thto  im- 
pulse into  tow. 

Especially  when  there  are  more  equitable 
alternatives,  the  principle  of  escheat,  un- 
der which  a  state  succeeds  to  heirless  and 
tmclaimed  property,  has  no  place  in  the  dto- 
posltlon of  heirless  property  of  victims 
whose  right  to  life  the  United  States  and  the 
other  Allied  powers  fought  during  World  War 
n  to  vindicate. 


The  Position  of  Hon.  Wajme  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  in  the  Last  Election 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  ORKCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Oregon  Federation  of 
Butchers  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America,  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  on  May  17. 
1853,  together  with  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oregon  Pederation  of  Bu'i-cheks  of 
THE  Amalgamated  Meat  Ctttters  and 
BxTTCHERs  Workmen  of  North  America, 

Portland.  Oreg.,  May  25,  1953. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  appreciation  of 
the  very  fine  work  you  have  done  on  behalf 
of  organized  labor  as  well  as  the  working 
people  of  the  country,  the  accompanying 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  20th  annual 
convention  of  the  Oregon  Pederation  of 
Butchers  by  spontaneous  action. 

We  believe  that  the  resolution  will  speak 
for  itself  in  conveying  to  you  the  thoughts 
and  desires  of  the  people  who  have  adopted 
It. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Oregon  Federation  of  BtrrcHKas, 
S.  W.  Barker,  Secretary. 
H.  E.  Barker,  President. 

Resolution 

Whereas  many  persons  have  criticized 
Senator  Watne  Morse  for  his  stand  in  the 
recent  national  election;   and 

Whereas  it  has  been  proven  that  nearly  all 
of  the  predictions  of  things  to  come  as  ut- 
tered by  Senator  Watne  Morse  have  been 
realized;    and 

Whereas  through  the  years  It  has  been 
shown  that  Senator  Morse  to  a  friend  to  the 
working  people  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  our  obligation  and  acknowledg- 
ment to  such  outstanding  Individuals  has 
often  been  overlooked;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  20th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Pederation  of  Butchers 
does  go  on  record  expressing  its  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Senator  Morse  and 
others  who  have  fought  by  his  side  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  these  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  Morse;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thto  resolution 
also  be  sent  to  the  President  of  these 
United  States  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the 


Democratic  and  Republican  National  Corn- 
mlttees. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  E.  Baucer. 

President. 
8.  W.  Barker, 

Secretary. 


Proposed  Grazing-Land  Leffitlation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITFD  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  several  edi- 
torials with  reference  to  proposed  graz- 
ing-land  legislation,  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Portland.  Oregonian,  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune,  and  the  Fre- 
mont County  Chronicle  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  May  17, 

1953] 

Threat  to  Pxtblic  Lands 

The  Oregon  Cattlemen's  AssocUtion  spoke 
for  a  majority,  no  doubt,  of  the  14,830 
ranchers  who  have  permits  to  graze  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  national  forests  of  the  West 
when  it  endorsed  the  stockmen's  grazing  bill. 
But  it  did  not  speak  for  the  public,  which 
owns  the  forests  and  is  vitally  interested  in 
conserving  them  for  all  beneficial  uses,  in- 
cluding timber  production,  watershed  pro- 
tection, wildlife,  and  recreation. 

The  stockmen's  grazing  bill  has  been  In- 
troduced (by  request)  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Wesi^t  a.  D'Ewart,  of  Montana, 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Hugh  Butlee 
of  Nebraska  and  Frank  A.  Barrett,  of  Wyo- 
ming. A  House  committee  hearing  will  open 
May  20.  The  proposed  legislation  is  the 
culmination  of  a  long  fight  between  certain 
big  stock  raisers  and  the  Forest  Service  over 
grazing  permits  and  practices. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would  give  ranchers  a 
vested  right  to  national  forest  grazing  lands 
which  now  they  use  as  ajpubllc  privilege. 
The  right  would  be  perpetual,  in  virtually  all 
cases.  Grazing  lands  would  become,  in 
effect,  a  pmrt  of  the  rancher's  property,  with- 
out the  cost  of  taxes  and  administration 
and  for  jJajrment  of  a  low  fee.  They  could 
be  sold  with  the  home  ranch  to  a  new  owner 
and  handed  down  to  descendants.  Wealthy 
ranchers  could  buy  other  base  property  stra- 
tegically located  to  give  them  a  monopoly 
on  all  the  grazing  lands  they  could  tise.  A 
reasonable  supposition  to  that  the  result 
would  be  larger  and  larger  ranches,  and 
fewer  small  ranches. 

Under  present  forest  practices,  grazing 
lands  are  leased  to  nearby  ranchers  for 
periods  of  10  years.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultvire,  through  the  Forest  Service,  guards 
the  public  domain  from  overgrazing,  which 
to  a  menace  to  forest,  watershed,  and  recrea- 
tional interests.  Actually,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  been  careful  In  most  Instances  to 
protect  the  interests  of  livestock  owners  who 
depend  upon  the  grazing  privilege.  But  in 
some  instances  there  has  been  friction.  Most 
stockmen  are  as  concerned  as  the  Forest 
Service  in  protection  of  the  grazing  lands  on 
which  their  profits  depend,  and  a  few  are 
said  to  have  done  as  much  or  more  than  the 
Forest  Service  to  improve  the  rangelands. 
But  the  two  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye 
on  conservation  practices. 

A  few  stockmen,  who  from  many  years  of 
use  of  the  public  domain  have  come  to  con- 
sider It  theirs  by  right,  can  see  no  reasoa 
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P^nm  the  Lewtston  (Idaho)  TrOmnc  of 
AprU  3.  1»&3I 

Ths  Bw  Cata 

Wcstcra  BTCstock  rancbers  are  oat  tn  tha 
at  last  artth  tbetr  latest  attempt  to  grab 
eomtnd  of  the  natlooal  forests  at  Colorado 
dad  tt  otbar  States  fcr  their  ovn  benefit. 

Oaa^tfmmam  UrWrntar.  BepobUean.  of 
Montana,  baa  tartrodoeed.  n»f  reqaeat."  H.  B. 
40Q3.  wbieb  wrndd  give  firao;  legal  property 
rtgbts  ia  tbe  national  foreats — rl^ts  which 
VDoId  ba  worth  auuiy  miUkms  of  donsn — 
to  those  ranchers  wlio  now  happen  to  bold 
permits  to  graae  cattle,  sbeep.  and  bones  on 
the  forests. 

Passage  of  tbe  bm  would  be  a  eomplete 
mrcraal  of  oor  whole  policy  of  adminlster- 
tng  national  forests  in  tbe  pnbllc  interest. 

The  Uw  creating  our  national  forests  rccog- 
ntzed  that  Coremment  administration  of  the 
lands  was  neceasary  to  protect  timber  r»- 
aourcca  and  watersheds,  upon  which  western 
Irrigation  and  western  cities  dqiend  Xor  tbslr 
Ufeblood. 

In  administering  tbe  law  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  grazing  permits 
whenever  it  has  believed  that  tbe  running  of 
livestock  woiUd  not  damage  watersheds.  The 
Department  alx>  has  encouraged  tlie  use  of 
tbe  forests  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  first  aim  of  H.  B.  4033  is  to  pat  Into 
faiw  the  Idea  that  one  of  the  main  purposes 
for  baring  national  forests  is  to  provide  pas- 
turage (for  a  fee)  for  stockmen  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  grazing  permits. 

An  entirely  new  vested  right  would  be  es- 
tablUhed.  When  a  grazing  permit  expired, 
the  present  holder  would  have  a  legal  right 
to  first  preference  for  renewaL  The  grazing 
rlgtbt  would  belong  to  him  so  completely  that 
he  could  bequeath  it  to  his  heirs  or  deed  it 
when  he  sold  his  ranch. 

He  could  even  rent  his  right  at  a  profit  to 
another  livestock  man  if  be  didn't  want  to 
use  it  himself. 

We  now  have  a  single  custodian  for  our 
forests,  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   Unified 
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grab  is  ODder  way  agate. 
L  A.  4033  projected  tbe 
On  the  sorfare  tbe 
qgb  bat  tbe  tanptt- 
teaadsa  te  give  oor 
pakUc  iands  to  a  powerful  mlaoritj  witboat 
tax  or  ecat. 

Tbe  bill  wofdd  tarn  graxtng  permits  on  t<a- 
tiooal  forests  into  legal  taupeity  rights  lor 
tbe  tjcneftt  ct  a  eompaiattvely  few  livestock 
operatorv 

Ccmgreasman  trrwaar.  of  Montana,  has  ta- 
tioducad  tbe  un  by  request,  seeking  to 
braaen  and  systematic  steal  by 
Intereets.  A  simHar  IHll  baa  been  te- 
trodueed  by  Senators  BABaRT.  at  Wyoming. 
o(    Kebraska.    te    the     upper 


bms  retain  tbe  most  dangerous  aspects 
oC  the  notorioas  "proposal  for  an  set"  pushed 
•  or  7  yean  ago  by  s  minority  group  of 
organized  stockmen.  The  bills  would  com- 
pletely reverse  the  present  and  proven  policy 
of  administering  our  national  forests  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

Tbe  House  Mil  is  much  more  sinister  than 
the  previously  proposed  legislation  Inasmuch 
as  it  purports  to  "provide  for  tbe  revision  of 
the  public  land  laws  in  order  to  provide  for 
orderly  tiae,  improvement,  and  development 
of  the  Federal  lands  and  tc  stabilize  tbe  live- 
stock tndiiztry  dependent  upon  tbe  Federal 
range,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  "and  for  other  purposes"  Is  a  truly 
dangerous  {ritrase  In  the  bill  because  It  falls 
to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  special  te- 
terests  may  confiscate  ctir  pubUc  lands. 

The  bm  would  eventually  permit  legalized 
"thert"  of  the  grazing  rlghu  of  small  stock- 
men by  the  familiar  squeeze  play.  Conse- 
quently the  majority  of  stockmen  oppose 
such    le^*lation. 

Under  present  poUcles.  timber  and  water- 
sheds are  given  first  priority  on  our  public 
lands.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  Other  uses 
are  secondary.  Since  all  cities,  factories,  and 
farms  in  the  semiarld  West  are  dependent 
for  their  existence  on  these  two  factors. 

H.  B.  4023  would  completely  destroy  this 
arrangement  and  give  to  stockmen  now  hold- 
ing graxing  permits  a  vested  right  in  those 
permits.  Rot  only  that,  the  bills  would 
convert  tbe  grazing  permits  into  a  property 
right  that  could  be  bought  and  sold  on  the 
market,  bequeathed  to  heirs  or  rented  out 
at  a  profit  aU  to  the  loaa  of  the  public 

It  would  eventually  place  not  only  oor 
forests  and  watersheds  on  private  property 
but  also  our  picnic  and  campgrounda,  our 
trout  streams  and  our  hunting  lands.  It 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  that 
In  order  to  reach  these  recreation  areas  we 
would  be  guilty  of  treapaaaing  on  our  own 
property. 

Creating  tax-free  property  rights  in  pas- 
turage on  land  owned  by  all  the  people  Is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  basic  American  prln- 
ciplea.  Instead  of  strengthening  the  live- 
stock tedtistry.  H.  B.  4023  might  turn  back 
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Every  tnldint  ot  tbe  Woat  baa  a  direct 
te  tbe  pobUe  lands.  Any  act  that 
tbe  safeguards  at  watersheds  te 
at  vital  coocettt  and  a  threat  to  all  wbo  Uva 
te  tbe  WeaC 

AU  westerners  sbotild  stir  tbemsetvca.  study 
the  propoasd  bUla.  and  make  strong  demands 
of  tbdr  representations  in  Congress  to  take 
steps  to  defeat  these  bUte  before  tbe  bUte 
defeat  the  puMle  tetercst. 


Ei*rci»et  at  Uaiftei 
Stoles  Cout  GuH  AcaJcay 


EXTENSI<»(  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  CANnELD 

or  urm  jxasrr 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEZVTATTVBS 

Thvridaf.  June  11,  19S3 

ICr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder^ 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoao.  I  include  the  foUowing  address 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
H.  Chapman  Rose  at  the  67th  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy.  New  Lon- 
don, Conn..  June  5.  1953: 

Admiral  O'Neill.  Admiral  Hall,  members  of 

the  class  of  1953,  distinguished  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  privilege  for 
me  to  have  been  asked  to  come  here  to 
speak  to  you  of  the  class  of  1S53,  on  this  day 
when  you  receive  your  commissions  in  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard.  You  know — 
probably  much  better  than  I — wtuU  a  proud 
service  it  te  that  you  are  entering:  but  it  te 
fitting  that  those  of  us  wtu>  are  gathered 
here  as  guests  should  remind  ourselves  that 
Its  tradition  stretches  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  life  as  a  Nation,  to  1789  and 
1790  when  Alexander  Hamilton  reconunended 
the  founding  of  the  Light  House  Service  and 
the  Revenue  Marine. 

We  who  have  lived  near  the  Great  Lakes 
know  at  first  hand  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of 
what  the  Coast  Guard  does.  It  has  been  a 
thrilling  experience  for  me,  since  I  went  to 
Washington  in  January,  to  see  the  fuU  scope 
of  ita  acUvltles:  Lighthouses  and  lifeboat 
stations  along  the  coast,  ships  on  station 
far  out  in  both  the  oceans  to  serve  and  pro- 
tect air  and  sea  trafllc.  the  loran  navigation 
network  that  covers  a  large  part  of  thte  hem- 
tephere,  and  the  search  and  rescue  units 
scattered  from  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda 
to  the  Philippines.  Since  January.  I  have 
learned  much,  too,  that  I  should  have 
known  before  of  what  the  Coast  Guard  did 
during  the  war.  from  antteubmarlne  duty 
to  the  landing  of  troops  on  invasion  beach- 
heads. All  of  thte  has  helped  me  to  under- 
stand another  thing  that  I  have  also  begun 
to  sense — and  nowhere  more  keenly  than 
here  today — the  extetence  In  tbe  Cosst 
Guard,  perhaps  because  It  te  no  larger  than 
It  te,  of  a  special  morale  all  Its  own.  It  has 
something  of  the  quality  of  the  morale  and 
spirit  of  the  small  Englteh  army  Just  before 
its  victory  on  the  battlefield  of  Aglncoxirt, 
which  Shakespeare  described  In  that  unfor- 
gettable line  spoken  by  Henry  V:  "We  few, 
we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers." 

The  Coast  Guard  has  from  the  first  been 
In  Xht  Treasury  Department  In  time  of  peace. 
It  has  always  been  part  of  the  Navy  In  time 
of  war.    At  all  times,  in  the  Treastuy  or  the 
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Navy,  it  has  been  a  military  service.  It  te  In 
your  character  of  commissioned  oOlcers  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  that  I 
want  particularly  to  speak  to  you  of  the  class 
of  1963,  because  what  has  happened  in  the 
world  has  so  greatly  enlarged  the  respon- 
sibility that  f alte  upon  you  who  have  chosen 
a  professional  military  career. 

Of  necessity,  many  more  of  your  genera- 
tion are  making  thte  choice  than  was  true 
of  my  generaUon.  When  I  stood  on  a  gradua- 
tion platform  at  Princeton  in  June  Just  35 
years  ago,  perhaps  a  third  of  us  received  our 
Reserve  commissions  in  the  Army  along  with 
our  diplomas,  but  I  remember  only  one  of 
that  group  of  perhaps  ISO  men  who  planned 
to  enter  the  Regular  Army. 

That  proportion  reflected  the  national  at- 
titude at  that  time  toward  a  professional 
military  career.  After  the  enormous  effort 
of  the  First  World  War,  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment had  shrunk  to  figures  that  in  thte 
day  are  hard  to  believe.  The  whole  Army- 
then  and  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
1930"s — niunbered  only  al»ut  250,000  men; 
the  Air  Corps,  as  it  then  was  called,  had  less 
than  25.000;  the  Navy  only  95,000;  and  the 
Coast  Guard  10,000.  A  military  career,  in 
the  atmosphere  of  that  day,  was  not  widely 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  major  professions — 
except  in  time  of  war.  when  we  always  quite 
suddenly  acquired  a  very  different  feeling. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  alone  in 
thU  fluctuating  attitude  toward  the  mUitary. 
KlpUng  described  the  same  thing  in  Vic- 
torian England  in  his  poem  about  Tommy 
Atkins,  the  British  version  of  the  OI,  who  was 
so  badly  pushed  around  in  time  of  peace 
and  then  treated  with  the  greatest  deference 
In  time  of  war.  You  remember  the  lines: 
"Oh,  It's  Tommy  this  and  Tommy  that,  and 
Tommy,  stand  behind,'  but  it's  'please  to  step 
up  front,  sir.'  when  there's  trouble  In  the 
wind." 

The  day  of  those  swlnps  of  opinion  about 
the  military  te  over.  Our  worldwide  contest 
with  another  way  of  life  forces  upon  us  a 
degree  of  continuous  military  readiness  that 
we  never  before  contemplated  in  a  time  of 
relative  peace.  As  we  all  know,  the  cost 
of  past  wars  and  present  military  prepara- 
tion te  taking  more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
national  budget,  and  nearly  one-sixth  of 
all  the  goods  and  services  that  this  country 
produces.  We  are  sure  that.  In  time  and 
with  greater  efficiency,  more  defense  can  lie 
secured  more  economically,  and  that  we  can 
do  this  In  a  way  that  will  not  threaten  the 
economic  stability  of  our  free  way  of  life. 
But.  even  when  we  succeed  In  thte,  the 
biirden  will  remain  very  heavy.  In  relation 
to  anything  jRre  have  known  before  except 
In  time  of  all-out  war,  so  long  as  world 
conditions  remain  as  they  are  today. 

Now  the  fact  that  needs  constant  re- 
emphaste  Is  this:  In  our  free  society,  we  have 
as  a  people  to  vote  every  2  years  and  every 
4  years  to  relmpose  that  burden  on  our- 
selves. Our  adversaries,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  techniques  of  the  police  state  at 
their  command,  merely  take,  from  the  efforts 
of  their  people,  as  high  a  proportion  for 
military  purpwses  as  they  think  they  need 
from  time  to  time.  Our  people  must  at 
regular  Intervals  freely  elect  to  continue  to 
carry  the  load;  their  people,  short  of  re- 
bellion, have  no  means  of  laying  it  down. 

I  personally  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome 
of  this  struggle  that  we  are  engaged  in.  I 
have  faith  that  the  greater  productivity,  the 
greater  fertility  in  ideas,  the  greater  re- 
sourcefulness and  faith  of  men  and  women, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  a  free  society,  will,  in 
the  short  run  and  the  long  run.  outweigh  and 
outlast  those  who  use  a  whip  to  drive  their 
people  Into  the  Army  or  the  war  plant.  But 
I  have  no  Illusions  about  how  hard  and  bit- 
ter the  struggle  will  be.  And  I  have  no  Illu- 
sions about  the  terribly  exacting  quality  of 
the  demand  we'^must  make  upon  ourselves 
as  a  nation  to  remain  willing,  year  after  year, 
for  a  period  the  end  of  which  no  man  can 


surely  foresee.  volunterUy  to  shoulder  thte 
burden.  We  must  freely  elect  to  postpone 
pleasant  things  that  we  might  have  today, 
because  of  the  stern  necessities  of  tomorrow 
or  next  year  or  the  next  decade.  The  will- 
ingness to  do  this  te  the  supreme  test  of  the 
maturity,  the  steadiness,  and  the  faith  of  an 
individual  or  a  nation.  It  te  a  test  that  many 
individuate  and  some  nations  have  failed  to 
meet.  It  te  a  test  that  America  must  not. 
and  will  not,  fail  to  meet. 

It  te  l>ecause  the  philosophy,  the  attitude, 
and  the  approach  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary men  will  have  so  Important  a  bearing  on 
how  we  meet  that  test  that  I  emphasize  the 
added  res[>onslbllity  that  you  will  carry  who 
are  entering  that  profession  as  your  career; 

For,  in  the  long  run,  we,  as  a  nation,  will 
be  willing  to  relmpose  thte  bxu'den  on  our- 
selves year  after  year,  only  if  we  are  con- 
tinuously convinced  that  the  men  and  the 
dollars  we  invest  in  the  effort  are  being  well 
and  wisely  used.  In  a  period  like  thte,  which 
may  last  a  long  while,  we  lack  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  emotional  upsurge  that  we  have 
seen  in  time  of  all-out  war,  and  we  lack,  too, 
the  tolerance  of  mistakes  which  exist  at 
such  a  time.  Our  sense  of  the  danger  in 
which  we  may  stand  cannot  over  long  pe- 
riods be  relied  on  to  prevail  over  the  day-to- 
day crltlctem  of  any  important  degree  of 
waste  or  folly.  Our  programs  must  be  ade- 
quate, they  must  l>e  rational,  and  they  must 
be  well  and  economically  managed. 

In  large  measure,  thte  Job  of  adminteter- 
ing  our  defense  is  one  for  the  professionals. 
A  national  tradition  that  te  wise  and  sound 
subjects  the  military  to  civilian  control. 
The,  civilian  authority  gives  general  guid- 
ance and  direction  to  military  affairs;  but 
it  cannot  administer  them  In  detail.  It  de- 
cides ultimate  questions  of  policy,  but  it 
must  do  so  In  the  light  of  the  plans  and 
recommendations  of  professional  military 
men.  Basically,  the  day-to-day  Job  of 
tightly  and  economically  admlntetering  our 
national  military  effort — of  making  sure  that 
for  every  ounce  of  that  effort  we  get  an  ounce 


of  performance  or  of  muscle,  and  not  half 
an  ounce  of  fat — that  te  a  Job  that  must  be 
done  primarily  within  the  armed  services 
themselves. 

It  te  a  hard  task.  Short  of  an  all-out  war. 
it  te  the  hardest  task  that  ever  faced  thte 
country's  military  men.  For  the  rxiles  for 
success  cannot  be  read  In  any  book. 

But  hard  though  thte  task  may  be,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  It  will  be  successfully 
accomplished.  The  quality  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  men  who  are  entering  the  mili- 
tary profession  as  their  career  are  higher 
than  ever  in  our  htetory.  You  who  have 
chosen  thte  career  have  not  done  so  because 
It  was  easy,  but  because  you  sought  thus  to 
serve  yoiu-  country.  As  one  of  Its  citizens, 
I  honor  you  for  your  choice,  I  thank  you  for 
having  made  it,  and  I  wish  every  one  of  you 
Godspeed. 


Qnestioiinaire  Sent  to  My  Constihients 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  report  the  receipt  of  8,000  re- 
plies to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  re- 
cently by  my  office.  Such  response  is 
very  gratifying  and  speaks  well  for  the 
interest  which  my  constituents  take  in 
their  Government. 

Aside  from  the  "yes"  and  "no"  an- 
swers received,  the  majority  of  the  people 
qualified  their  answers  and  made  va- 
rious related  and  interesting  comments. 

I  submit  herewith  the  results  on  a 
percentage  basis: 


Ye« 


1.  Do  you  favor  inleuslfj  Ing  the  hot  war  in  Kore«  as  the  means  of  ending 

2  Do  you  favorfoVnVlnViin  Vnt*rnatlonal  defense  l)sct  lor  the  Pacific  ares 

alon?  the  linos  of  .VATOr ;-■■:-. V"L\l: J" 

3  Do  you  favor  asiiine  Britain  to  diiioontlnae  the  ghinment  of  rubber  and 

other  ylratcvlcniatrriMs  to  the  ronjmuni.H  world? ----- 

4  Do  vou  favor  .nitod  States  roi  iniimlon  of  all  se<Tet  fbreiim  wreementsT 
6.  Do  j-ou  favor  Vnlted  StaUs  exi)endUure8  abroad  for  Uie  development  of 

backward  nations? v--v-^-,:"V"V"'VV""* 

«.  Do  yon  favor  decreaslne  Income  taxes  ahead  of  budget  cntsT 

7  Do  vou  favor  universal  military  trainlnff? 

8  SlK)iild  the  draft  be  extended  to  3fi  months? ---- -,v'""U";k" 

g   Do  von  favor  President  EL«enhower's  recommendation  asktne  lor  tne 

■     elimination  of  the  national  origins  quota  in  the  McCarran-W  alter  Imml- 

10  Doyou  "a  vor  the  fw  vment  of'socltU'-sfCTuitrhenefiU  to  persons  who  earn 

more  than  $75  per  month  from  painful  employment? 

11  Are  you  In  favor  of  renealtnfj  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act?  .— - 

12"  Are  you  In  favor  of  amending  the  Taftnarlley  Labor  Act7.„ 

13.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education?. - - 

14  Do  vou  aniirove  of  siatphood  for  Hawaii? -,-\:-'ir--^':,'" 

15  Do  you  approve  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  aflalrs  since  John  F.  Daikts 

has  l>ecome  Secretary  of  State? - ic-"----,""  VnV 

16  Now  that  controls  have  been  eliminated,  do  you  favor  the  enactment  of 

"tendhy  controls  to  be  Invoked  by  the  President  in  cai»  of  emerpcncyT. 

17.  Shall  we  continue  our  traditional  policy  of  being  generous  m  carUig  for  our 

veteran-^?-- ■ 

Address  by  Hon.  Robert  C  Hendrickson, 
of  New  Jersey,  at  18th  Annual  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  New  Jersey* 
Statewide  Memorial  Senrices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NSW  JEESET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, my  coUeague  the   distinguished 
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junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
Hendrickson]  on  Sunday  last.  June  7, 
1953,  delivered  an  outstanding  address 
at  the  18th  annual  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  New  Jersey,  statewide  me- 
morial services  at  Locustwood  Memorial 
Park.  I  commend  this  fine  speech;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  comrades,  on  this  day  of  hallowed  mem- 
ories, we  proudly  and  gratefully  stand  to- 
gether once  again  by  this  monument  honor- 
ing   the    deeds,    the    aspirations,    and    the 
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chanctcr  at  om  Legkm  dMd.    This  to  tb« 
ISUi  annual  Amalcan  Legkm  inaniorlal  i 
Ice  on  bebalf  d  our  departwi— <mr  < 
In  arma^ 

Sorrty.  tt  to  not  tbc  grade,  rank,  or  poat- 
tton  m  Itfc  tbej  mace  enjoyed  Wlilcti  bringi 
ua  together  In  their  names  on  these  anntial 
pilgrtmages.  It  U  surely  not  the  degree  of 
berotam  which  attended  their  deathe  that 
brings  ns  to  this  monument — to  pray — to 
honor — to  recaU  their  Messed  memories  to 
our  minds. 

No.  my  friends:  I  like  to  believe  that  ve 
are  honoring  here  today  those  ordinary  folk 
who  saw  in  the  American  LiCglon  a  fighting 
symbol  for  the  principles  In  which  they  be- 
Uered.  and  who  gave  of  their  time  and  their 
services — their  minds  and  their  hearts— to 
the  Legion  posts  and  the  Lsgkm  causes  In 
this  great  State  of  ours.  It  la.  therefore, 
not  only  for  fallen  heroes  of  the  battleflild 
on  whose  belialf  we  are  congregated  here, 
but  for  the  average  man  who  saw  his  duty 
In  the  service  of  his  country  In  Its  time  of 
need  and — following  that  service — continued 
to  fiilfln  his  spirit  of  consecration  and  de- 
votion throiigh  membership  In  the  American 
Legion  here  in  our  beloved  New  Jersey. 

80.  when  we  pay  tribute  to  these  dead  to- 
day, we  pay  tribute  to  aU  who  measured  up 
to  thetr  high  standards  of  duty  to  God  and 
country. 

My  comrades  of  the  I<eglon.  we  are  too 
prone  to  forget  the  names  of  those  dead  who 
gave  ot  themselves  so  unstintingly  when 
their  Nation  called.  It  is  typical  of  our  way 
of  taking  things  for  granted. 

The  names  of  our  World  War  I  comrades 
are.  to  many  of  us.  completely  forgotten,  and 
Indeed  I  doubt  that  we  all  remember  nuiny 
of  the  names  of  those  who  went  from  our 
communities  to  serve  on  the  battlefields  of 
World  War  U.  80.  some  of  us  are  drifting 
Into  that  state  of  forgetfulness  concerning 
our  heroic  veterans  of  the  Korean  war. 

My  friends,  seeds  of  bravery  and  dedica- 
tion— not  of  forgetfulness  and  Ingratitude — 
gemiinated  Into  the  red  poppies  which  waved 
In  the  Flanders  fields  of  World  War  I.  Those 
who  have  forgotten  this  devotion  of  our 
doughboys  of  World  War  I  are  apt  to  be  for- 
getting the  heroism  of  the  men  in  Korea  all 
too  quickly. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  intend  to  direct  a  few 
brief  remarks  concerning  recent  eventa  in 
Washington  so  thst  we  may  ail  be  better 
prepared  to  seize  sure  hold  of  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  fighting  men  of  all  wars. 

My  good  friends,  do  you  realize  that  in  this 
so-called  police  action,  we  have  called  more 
than  3  million  of  our  precious  youngsters  to 
fight  a  war  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them? 

Are  you  aware  that  our  casualties  number 
approximately  130.000  young  men  of  this 
country? 

Do  you  realize  that  we  have  been  expend- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  epi- 
sode— tragic  as  it  la — nearly  $7  bllUon  for 
ammunition  alone? 

Friends,  that  represents  all  the  money  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army  asked  for  and 
got. 

Your  spefUur  has  the  honor  of  being  a 
member  of  a  subcommittee  which  examined 
Into  the  reasons  for  the  critical  shortages  of 
ammunition  In  Korea  which  lasted  until 
January  of  this  year. 

Our  subcommittee  foimd  that  because  of 
poor  planning  and  poor  management  there 
was  a  needless  loss  of  American  lives. 

I  shall  not  digress  by  employing  the  xisual 
platitudes  of  the  podiiun  concerning  the 
blood  struggles  and  deaths  of  thousands  of 
fine,  young  Americans.  The  fact  that  those 
are  tragedies  goes  without  saying.  They  are 
to  me — unspeakable. 

What  remains  from  a  reading  of  our  sub- 
committee record  of  testimony  is  a  saga  of 
laefflclency,  faulty  planning,  clouded  goals. 


irchato  porchastng  techniques,  and.  what  I 
dkooae  to  caU  ottdal  rigor  mortta  in  high 
levels  stnoe  the  end  of  World   War   II. 

There  is  no  questkm  that  shortages  of 
unmtiniiion  for  our  armed  aw  vices  existed 
For  aa  montlM  or  asors  on  the  bleak  hlUa  o< 
Korea. 

I  might  add.  parenthetlcany.  that  the  peo- 
;>le  should  not  t>e  led  to  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Van  Fleet's  army  were  short  of  the  neces- 
lary  ammunition  t>ecau<e  they  were  fight- 
ing a  limited  war.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
ibotn  tt.  I  aaked — I  personally  asked  Gen- 
eral Van  Fleet  that  qtiestion  snd   his  an- 

'er  was  that  there  was  not  enough  am- 
munition to  carry  out  even  hto  limited  ob- 
jective. 

That,  in  brief,  to  the  Incontrovertible  pic- 
ture of  Anterican  ingeniilty  gone  sour  at  a 
time  when  the  pages  of  our  history  were 
bloodied  with  the  gore  of  our  fighting  men. 

The^e  are  exactly  the  times  when  the 
Dnited  States  of  America  has  always  ri9en 
to  the  necessary  occaaion;  but  in  Korea,  we 
let  those  men  of  ours  down  and  we  should 
weep  with  shame  of  It.  We  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  taking  steps  to  see 
that  governmental  disregard  of  this  most 
basic  of  all  combat  needs — anununltlon — 
shall  never  recur  to  blot  the  memories  of  our 
dead  again. 

Tour  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  next  like  to  touch  upon  a  few  mat- 
ters of  domestic  concern  which  affect  the 
well-being — present  and  future — of  this 
abundant  land  of  ours. 

First,  the  problem  of  the  internal  threat 
to  our  Nation  posed  by  world  communism. 
There  is  in  the  Senate  a  subcommittee  called 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  aptly 
named,  in  my  opinion.  It  purpoees  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  all  enemies  within. 

I  am  a  relative  newcomer  to  this  subcom- 
mittee, and  can  state  to  you  that  it  has  not 
Indulged  in  any  of  the  excesses  of  conduct 
sometimes  attributed  to  congressional  com- 
mittees. We  have  done  an  objective  Job. 
as  I  see  It.  in  rooting  out  the  fellow  travelers 
and  the  Communists  from  their  boles  in 
our  Oovemment  and  elsewhere. 

I  know  that  my  comrades  of  the  Le»lon 
luiderstand  that  ss  a  lawyer  dedicated  to 
the  Just  treatment  of  all  who  may  be  accused, 
I  would  never  lend  myself  to  a  debasement  of 
the  historic  rights  to  a  fair  hearing  which 
those  accused  have  held  In  this  country 
since  its  Inception. 

But  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subconuntttee  bears  the 
names  of  hundreds  In  one  position  or  an- 
other of  public  trust  who  refuse  to  say 
whether  they  are,  or  were,  memtiers  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Names  such  as  Nathan 
Gregory  Sllvermaster  who,  this  year,  took 
refuge  in  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  refusing  to  say  whether  he  had 
imparted  classified  Government  information 
to  an  enemy  power  at  any  time. 

Sllvermaster.  now  a  resident  of  Harvey 
Cedars  in  our  State  of  New  Jersey,  had  been 
named  by  Elizabeth  Bentley  as  bead  of  a 
Soviet  spy  ring  operating  in  the  Government. 

There  were  names  like  Edwin  S.  Smith  who 
served  7  years  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  but  who  refused  to  say  whether 
he  was  ever  a  member  of  the  Conununist 
Party  because  he  said,  he  might  Incriminate 
himself. 

Charles  Kramer,  who  had  been  named  by 
Whittaker  Chambers  as  part  of  an  under- 
ground Communist  group  along  with  Alger 
Hiss,  told  the  subcommittee  he  quit  Federal 
employment  to  Join  the  staff  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  1944. 

These  cases  of  Government  disservice 
which  I  have  Just  dted  are  bat  a  few  of  the 
matters  which  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee has  Investigated  in  the  few  short 


months  of  thto  year.  I  do  not  have  to  re- 
mind my  fellow  Legionnaires  that  we  are 
maintaining  a  never-lapsing  Insurance  policy 
for  the  domestic  safety  of  our  country 
against  the  enemies  wtiich  know  the  slyest 
tricks  of  the  trade  in  maintaining  their 
covert  conspiracy. 

Then  there  Is  another  Internal  problem 
of  our  tinM  concerning  which  the  American 
Legion  haa  shown  a  conunendable  Interest 
over  the  years.  I  refer  to  the  growing  men- 
ace called  Juvenile  delinquency  now  reach- 
ing its  greatest  peak  in  violence  and  in 
actual  number  of  crimes  since  the  frenzied 
dajrs  of  World  War  II. 

Tour  Junior  Senator  was  the  author  thto 
year  of  Ssnate  Resolution  80  which  would 
authorise  a  sul>committce  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  make  a  nationwide  study  of 
this  monstrous  probIen\.  We  would  spot- 
light this  lecheious  condition  tearing  at  the 
taproots  of  our  most  precious  heritage — our 
youth — and  make  efiectlve  reconunendatlona 
which  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  all  levels  of 
goverrunent  and  private  welfare  Interests  as 
well,  whose  hope  to  to  drastically  cut  back 
the  dreadful  rates  of  child  crime  which  ths 
FBI  has  been  reporting  in  recent  years. 

Just  thto  week,  the  Senate  gave  Its  ap- 
proval to  my  resolution,  and  I  expect  to  be 
named  chairman  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee. It  may  well  be  that  we  will  call  upon 
the  resources  and  good  Judgment  of  the 
American  Legion,  through  its  own  work  in 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  In  aa 
effort  to  actileve  our  projected  goato. 

There  to  Just  one  other  matter  which  I 
would  like  to  discius  with  you  in  thto  waning 
afternoon  hour.  It  to  a  problem  which  could 
well  be  closer  to  the  hearu  of  my  comrades 
and  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliaries  than  any 
other  at  thU  season. 

Thto  problem — so  entwined  with  the  all- 
important  fiscal  questions  of  balanced 
budgets,  inflation,  and  national  desire  to  re- 
store the  battered  value  of  the  dollar — to 
whether  we.  the  people  and  their  chosen  rep- 
resenutives,  intend  to  forget  their  obliga- 
tions to  our  veterans.  Thto  issue  may  well 
be  measured  In  the  attitude  of  the  Congress 
toward  the  proposed  reductions  In  the 
budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Who  can  say  that  there  la  any  agency  in 
this  oversized  Federal  Government  of  ours 
where  savings  may  not  be  brought  about, 
effectively  but  safely? 

But  when  reductions  in  the  budget  are 
made,  they  must  never  be  made  at  the  harm- 
ful expense  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  veteran 
populaUon.  I  cUng  fast  to  that  doctrine, 
and  I  will  continue  to  act.  In  all  good  con- 
science, for  the  overall  benefit  of  the  veteran, 
in  whose  ranks  I  am  proud  to  walk. 

It  to  my  understanding  that  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  Just  the 
other  day  assured  the  country  that  a  meat- 
ax  approach  to  veterans'  programs,  particu- 
larly to  that  of  hospital  benefits,  will  not  be 
the  legislative  order  of  the  day,  and  when  the 
appropriations  bill  reaches  the  Senate  for 
action.  I  am  confident  that  the  upper  House 
will  stand  by  our  obligation  to  the  veteran 
population  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  passing.  I  would  say  Just  one  word  con- 
cerning veterans'  preference  in  our  Federal 
civil-service  system.  Insofar  as  your  speaker 
to  concerned,  he  would  have  voted  for  the 
McClellan  amendment  last  week  had  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  record  hto  vote,  and  he 
will  continue  to  support  wherever  he  can.  the 
meaningful  principle  behind  the  protection 
of  the  veteran  in  civil  service. 

No.  my  friends,  the  veterans  of  our  wars 
must  be  remembered  as  we  here  assemliled 
at  the  memorial  monument  do  bend  our 
every  thought  to  those  departed.  Here  at  the 
graves  of  our  comrades,  may  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  concept  of  a  seciura  Unloo 
knd  Its  deathless  national  heritage. 
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Bo  let  ns  rescdve  to  mrmount  our  every 
difficulty  by  charscter,  fitness,  and  ability, 
and  by  ever-increasing  devotion  to  God  and 
country. 


CommeBcenent  Addrcet  by  Hob.  W. 
Stoart  Sjmiiictoii,  of  Missouri,  at  Rad- 
cUffe  G»Ucfe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINOS,  JR. 

or  msaouKi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  fine  commencement  address 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symincton]  at  Radcliffe  College 
yesterday.  The  address  is  entitled  "Does 
the  New  Form  of  Trial  Endanger  Free- 
dom?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

It  to  a  welcome  and  refreshing  change  to 
have  thto  opportunity  of  talking  to  a  group 
of  yoimg  people  whose  hair  to  not  yet  gray 
as  the  result  of  listening  to  countless 
speeches. 

Today  most  girls  who  can  afford  a  college 
education  are  determined  to  have  one.  That 
to  a  long  step  forward  from  the  days  when 
I  was  a  boy.  At  that  time  only  one  of  my 
friends  announced  her  determination  to  luive 
a  college  education.  Incidentally,  she  later 
became  the  head  of  one  of  our  great  colleges 
for  women. 

Nor  were  teachers  in  those  days  held  In  the 
respect  they  are  today. 

I  was  born  in  this  State,  at  Amherst,  where 
my  father  was  a  young  professor  in  the  col- 
lege. 

Shortly  after  my  birth,  my  father  changed 
hto  profession:  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  this  change  was  a  talk  he  had  with  the 
president  of  Amherst. 

It  seemed  there  had  been  disagreement 
growing  between  my  father  and  the  Janitor 
of  the  college  and.  when  one  day  the  Janitor 
criticized  my  father  in  front  of  hto  class  for 
writing  on  a  wet  blaclLboard,  my  father  threw 
him  bodily  out  of  the  classroom. 

My  father  then  went  to  the  president  and 
requested  the  Janitor  be  retired.  But  the 
president  replied.  "In  all  the  years  of  Am- 
herst, thto  to  the  first  Janitor  we  have  ever 
had  who  was  capable  of  keeping  the  college 
warm  in  the  winter;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
board  of  trustees  had  to  decide  between  you 
and  the  Janitor,  I  would  not  give  much  for 
your  chances." 

Shortly  thereafter  my  father  took  up  the 
Btudy  of  the  law. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  today  about  that 
field — and  some  of  its  relations  to  govern- 
ment. 

Now  of  one  thing  1  am  sure — nothing 
whatever  has  been  left  unsaid  In  the  way 
of  suggestion  and  advice  to  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  country. 

But  I  do  venture  to  suggest  that  you  young 
ladles  not  wait  until  much  of  yo\ir  youth 
to  behind  you  before  taking  a  real  and  prac- 
tical interest  in  how  your  Government,  at 
all  levels— National,  State  and  municipal— 
to  conducted. 

That,  of  course,  means  Interest  in  the 
government  of  your  own  community,  along 
with  its  wards  and  precincts. 


As  of  today,  your  personal  Interests  are 
naturally  paramount — how  to  begin  jcna; 
Mfe  In  your  chosen  field — social  welfare, 
science,  homemaklng,  teaching,  the  stage, 
art.  But  please  remember  that  your  entrance 
into  any  of  these  fields  could  not  be  your 
own  dectokin,  if  it  were  not  for  our  tree 
system  of  Government. 

So  that  brings  Government,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  freedom,  back  to  first  place. 

It  to  unfortunate  that  the  word  "politics" 
has  often  acquired  a  bad  connotation.  How 
often  have  you  heard  a  woman  say,  "I  would 
not  want  my  husband  or  son  in  politics. 
Politics  is  dirty." 

But  politics  to  no  dirtier  tlian  the  men 
and  women  who  engage  in  It. 

Politics  is  believed  by  most  people  to  be 
the  science  of  the  operation  of  Government; 
and  in  our  country  the  Government  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  people. 

I  have  known  a  few  great  statesmen  who 
even  disagree  with  this  definition.  They 
believe  that  politics  to  really  an  art,  the  art 
of  persuading  people,  and  surely  that  adds 
pleasure  to  anyone's  possible  approach  to 
Government  as  an  interest,  as  an  avocation, 
or  aa  a  career. 

Now  I  am  by  no  means  suggesting  that 
you  all  rush  out  of  here  and  promptly  run 
for  Congress.  In  the  first  place  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  you  wait  until  you  are 
25.  In  the  second  place,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  some  angry  young  men  around  here, 
who  have  only  been  waiting  for  you  to  receive 
your  degree. 

But  I  do  suggest,  very  earnestly,  that  as 
soon  as  possible  you  take  an  Interest  in  the 
government  of  the  community  around  you — 
wherever  you  make  your  home,  and  what- 
ever the  field  you  choose. 

In  our  system,  community  government  to 
tlie  root,  the  source  of  strength,  of  our  city, 
State  and  National  Government;  and  on 
the  success  of  the  latter  depends  the  out- 
come of  all  ova  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
the  free  world. 

Women  today  exercise  ever-increasing  in- 
fluence in  politics,  one  reason  being  they 
now  can  vote,  and  there  are  many  more 
women  voters  than  men. 

Most  of  this  growing  Influence  is  Indirect, 
in  such  organizations  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  honest  and  efficient  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  much  of  It  to  direct.  We  have  a  woman 
in  the  President's  Cabinet  today,  the  second 
lady  so  honored  in  our  history. 

From  my  State  of  Missouri  comes  an  able. 
Intelligent  Congresswoman;  and  many  other 
States  are  represented  by  women  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  Senate  there  sits  a  lady  from  your 
neighboring  State  of  Maine,  Mabgakkt  Chase 
Smfth.  To  you  young  ladles  the  career  of 
this  able  woman  should  be  of  special  Interest. 

Senator  Smith  started  In  her  own  small 
community.  Her  pt  ogress  up  the  political 
ladder  was  steady  but  not  slow.  Before 
coming  to  the  Senate  she  was  a  Member  of 
the  House. 

Sensitive  and  intelligent.  Senator  SurrH 
demonstrates  dally  the  fact  that  a  qualified 
woman  to  fully  capable  of  meeting  any  man 
on  his  own  grounds  in  a  legislative  chamber. 

A  wise  elderly  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  B.  M. 
Baruch,  observed  after  the  recent  ammu- 
nitions hearings  of  a  Senate  committee 
Senator  Smith  chaired  with  such  ability,  "To 
sum  It  up,  the  lady  to  plenty  smart." 

Yes;  Senator  Sb«th  to  a  direct  denial  of 
the  Don  Quixote  proverb.  "The  counsel  oi 
a  woman  to  not  worth  much  but  he  who  does 
not  take  it  to  worth  nothing."  Her  counsel, 
in  the  opinion  of  her  colleagues,  to  worth  a 

^^  n^  ^e  represents  Jtist  about  an  that 
Is  beet  today  in  American  puttie  life,  even 
if  etoe  to  a  Republican. 


In  watching  the  rtiatlvely  few  successful 
women  I  have  met  In  this  predominantly 
masculine  profession  of  politics — ^I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  character  of  their  contri- 
bution. To  them  life  to  real  and  life  is 
earnest;  but  not  necessarily  somber.  It  can 
be  Informed,  but  it  can  include  wit  and 
gaiety. 

Our  Constitution  emphasizes  our  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
These  women  leaders  In  politics  prove,  and 
you  can  prove,  that  these  alms  In  our  Con- 
stitution can  be  realized,  provided  we  main- 
tain, as  a  people,  ovar  American  character. 

Tou  have  read  and  heard  many  analyses 
of  that  character,  and  of  Americanism.  Per- 
haps you  will  agree  with  me  that  precise 
definition  to  impossible. 

There  to  no  single  ingredient  that  makes 
an  American.  There  to  no  single  quality  that 
constitutes  Americanism. 

In  fact  the  greatness  of  our  coimtry  to  its 
diversity;  not  only  the  diversity  of  its  climate 
and  its  land  and  its  waters,  but  atoo  the 
diversity  of  its  people. 

We  Americans  come  from  many  nations, 
and  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
blood  that  fiows  In  our  veins  courses  down 
through  the  ages,  from  many  different  races. 
The  cultural  background,  the  religions  and 
the  customs  of  our  people,  are  many  and 
varied. 

But  as  I  look  upon  the  history  of  oxir  i>e- 
loved  country,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  to 
this  very  diversity  which  to  responsible  for 
our  greatness  and  strength.  It  to  the  source 
of  our  enterprise,  our  daring,  and  our  ad* 
venturous  spirit. 

It  to  this  diversity  that  lias  been  the 
matrix  of  our  freedom. 

A  people  as  diverse  as  ours  require  freedom 
in  order  to  live  together;  and  they  demand 
freedom  as  an  essential  covenant  in  their 
agreement  to  live   and  work  together. 

But  to  live  together,  with  diversity,  and 
in  freedom,  to  a  perilous  undertaking. 

Differences  of  opinion,  differences  of  policy, 
when  they  arise  on  fundamental  issues,  are 
likely  to  be  advocated  with  extreme  vigor. 

Freedom  demands  strong  assertion  of  one's 
convictions.  Diversity  makes  it  Inevitable 
that  different  convictions  will  exist. 

Most  of  you  now  leave  the  academic  halls 
to  take  your  place  in  the  activities  of  the 
world;  and  as  you  know,  you  will  find  condi- 
tions at  crisis  point.  Tou  will  find  that  in 
your  own  country,  controversy  rages  at  fever 
pitch;  and  that  the  strife  and  contention 
abroad  in  the  world  have  tiieir  counterpart 
here. 

I  do  not  regard  thto  as  too  tinf  ortunate.  It 
to  rlglit  that  we  shoxild  be  full  partners  In 
the  world's  controversies.  It  to  right  that 
the  great  struggle  In  wiilch  the  world  to 
gripped  should  be  our  concern;  and  it  to  in- 
evitable that  this  concern  should  be  reflected 
in  vigorous  and  contentious  speech  and  ac- 
tion. 

The  great  issue  of  our  time  to  the  strug- 
gle between  communtom  and  freedom. 

Conununlsm  will  lose  and  be  destroyed. 
That  b&s  always  been  the  fate  of  evil  dicta- 
tors; and  I  am  certain  that,  provided  we  are 
vigilant  and  relentless  in  thto  fight,  we  will 
prevalL 

The  critical  question  which  your  genera- 
tion wUl  largely  decide  to  not  merely  whether 
communism  will  be  crushed,  but  whether 
freedom  will  survive;  because  we  are  in 
danger  of  inflicting  serious  damage  upon 
the  precious  asset  we  seek  to  defend. 

We  know  that  we  must  be  strong  and  re- 
lentless In  our  struggle  against  oommxuitom. 
We  know  that  Internationally,  commu- 
ntom to  faithless  and  aggressive;  that  Its  de- 
signs are  directed  to  conquest,  and  that  its 
promises  are  meaningless. 

We  ^i""  have  conclusive  evidence  that 
within  our  own  borders  communtom  to  a 
grave  danger.     We  know  that  communism 
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has  Its  paid  agents  among  us  and  that  tber* 
are  persons  of  American  cttlaenshlp  now 
•erring  the  cause  of  subversion  for  the  rulers 
of  the  Kremlin. 

We  know  that  the  ways  of  these  agents 
are  devious  and  their  purposes  Implacable; 
and  we  must  never  relax  our  vigilance  in 
dealing  with  these  twisted  people. 

But  In  opposing  this  menace,  we  mxist  be 
careful,  lest  In  our  advisable  and  necessary 
efforts  to  overcome  this  evil,  a  reign  of  terror 
u  instituted  in  our  own  country. 

America  cannot  shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  fear  has  become  rampant  in  our  own 
country;  not  only  the  fear  of  conununism, 
but  also  fear  of  some  of  those  engaged  in 
searching  out  and  uncovering  Communists. 

As  we  gain  experience.  America  Is  rapidly 
becoming  capable  of  dealing  with  this  men- 
ace. But  I  am  becoming  concerned  about 
something  else — about  fear  of  the  power,  and 
recklessness,  of  some  of  those  engaged  in 
the  search  for  Communists  and  Conununlst 
Influence. 

That  fear  may  destroy  precious  ingredients 
of  the  freedom  we  are  pledged  to  maintain. 

Pear  Itself  Is  corrosive.  Fear  and  freedom 
cannot  coexist. 

No  man  is  free  If  he  fears  bis  exercise  of 
freedom's  rights. 

No  man  is  free  if  he  worries  lest  one  of 
his  friends  be  called  into  question,  and 
tliereby  he  himself  be  exposed  to  the  process 
of  Inquisition. 

Freedom  is  dead  for  the  loyal  citizen  who 
nevertheless  fears  a  knock  on  the  door. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  when  I  encounter 
American  citizens  of  blameless  character  and 
unquestioned  loyalty  who  confess  they  fear 
to  enter  a  debate  or  take  a  position  not  In 
conformity  with  the  views  of  certain  political 
leaders,  because  of  the  fancied  danger  they 
will  be  thought  suspect. 

TreedcHn  means  nonconfonnity.  Freedom 
cannot  exist  unless  it  is  exercised.  It  can- 
not survive  unless  It  is  supf>orted  by  a  cou- 
rageous nation  of  courageous  Individuals. 

Courage  Is  the  vital  force  that  binds  to- 
gether the  people  of  a  free  nation.  If  it  is 
destroyed,  freedom  and  the  nation  itself  are 
on  the  way  to  destruction. 

The  responsibility  for  this  current  situa- 
tion rests  upon  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Jxist  as  fully  as  it  does  upon 
Individual  citizens. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  there  have  been,  and  are.  abuses 
In  the  exercise  of  power  by  committees  of 
Congress,  and  other  Government  officials; 
and  that  these  abuses  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  Jeopardy  in  which  the  courage  of  our 
people  has  been  placed. 

To  qhote  a  recent  great  speech: 

"The  decline  of  the  quality  of  Judicial 
trials  is  not  ova  only  procedural  problem. 
It  is  not  even  the  most  important.  In  our 
time,  the  arena  in  which  the  war  for  free- 
dom is  being  fought  has  shifted.  It  is  no 
longer  the  courts.  It  is  the  room  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  the  hearing  chamber 
of  a  loyalty  board  of  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. 

"Imprisonment  may  not  result  before 
these  agencies — at  least  directly;  but  the 
pains  and  penalties  are  hardly  less  severe: 
Ostracism  and  impoverishment,  denial  of 
access  to  ones  profession,  and  the  society 
of  one's  friends  may  svirely  follow. 

"I  believe  that  this  Is  a  startling  and  fun- 
damental fact  of  our  time:  that  the  reality 
ot  power  over  the  freedom  of  individuals 
has  shifted  from  the  courts  and  Judges  and 
lawyers  to  committees  of  Congress  and  bu- 
reaucratic boards:  to  committees  and  boards 
of  men  who  frequently  have  no  training  in 
the  law  or  familiarity  with  Its  principles: 
who  do  not  even  pretend  to  exercise  Judicial 
power,  or  to  proceed  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Uw. 


"  rhia,  I  suggest.  Is  a  shift  of  profound  im- 
por  bance  in  the  American  Constitution. 

"  [t  is  in  fact  if  not  in  form  a  redistrl- 
bu^  ion  of  power  over  the  most  fundamental 
sul  Ject  of  constitutional  concern :  the  life 
am  t  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  the  na- 
tlo:  lal  conscience  with  respect  to  the  In- 
dlv  dual. 

'In  the  sensitive  and  fragile  area  of  per- 
soral  life  and  liberty,  the  fundamental  law 
of  '  )ur  Constitution  and  our  democratic  tra- 
dlt  on  may  not  stop  at  the  steps  of  the  court- 
hoi  lae.  It  must  follow  wherever  life  and 
libirty  are  placed  at  issue.  The  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  oxir  people  are  now  at  issue 
in  the  Chambers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  agencies.  I  submit  that  it  is  our 
du  y  to  see  that  they  are  dealt  with  in 
de<  ent  regard  for  the  basic  guaranties  of  our 
del  aocratlc  traditions." 

1  "here  is  no  room  in  this  country  for  dicta- 
tor lal  power,  whether  it  be  exercised  by  a 
legislator,  a  Government  official,  or  a  ruler. 
There  is  no  place  in  ovir  democracy  for  a 
inquisitor, 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  place  for  one- 
investigations,  or  for  peremptory  sum- 
to  inquisition.  We  can  and  we  must 
out  conununism  and  fight  it  to  its 
deith — but  we  mxist  do  this  with  the  weapons 
democracy,  democratically  applied. 
'  :'he  rights  of  the  Constitution  must  be 
ap  >Ued  to  those  believed  guilty — for  unless 
IS  so  applied,  the  innocent  may  be  made 
appear  guUty;  and  therefore  this  method 
punishing  the  guilty  may  destroy  us  all. 
will  never  believe  that  the  basic  guaran- 
of  the  law  can  ever  be  disregarded,  how- 
ever noble  the  motive.  I  hope  the  time  is 
approaching  when  committees  of  Con- 
I  ss  and  executive  tribunals,  whether  or  not 
th^y  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  due 
pntcess  in  the  legal  sense,  will  so  govern 
th  imselves  that  each  citizen  will  feel  secure 
in  his  freedom  and  courageous  in  its  exer- 
clj  e. 

:  hope  thst  no  man  will  be  accused  wlth- 
ou  I  adequate  cause  based  upon  careful 
in  restlgatlon  and  objective  consideration; 
and  that  no  man  will  be  called  to  answer 
exi  ept  by  processes  and  procedures  that  fully 
retpect  his  rights  to  defend  himself,  in  ac- 
coi  dance  with  our  traditions. 

[f,  regardless  of  what  you  choose  as  your 
Ilf  !'s  work,  you  dedicate  your  thoughts  and 
ac;ivltles  toward  the  preservation  of  gov- 
eri  iment  by  law  instead  of  by  men,  then  you 
in  turn  will  l>e  able  to  pass  on  to  your  chll- 
driin  the  priceless  heritage  that  has  come 
do  wn  to  you  and  me— ^individual  and  political 
f  rt  edom. 
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EXTENSION  C^  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

V  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVSS 
Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

hAT.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
atention  has  been  brought  to  certain 
cr  ticisms  directed  against  the  work  of 
tt  B  Veterans'  Administration  and  Its 
e^  ucational  benefits  representatives  in 
th*ir  assigned  responsibiiitles  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  550.  Because 
certain  of  these  criticisms  which  seem 
to  me  inaccurate  and  iinjustified  have 
be  sn  read  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
o» »,  under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 


my  remarks.  I  call  the  attention  of 
Members  to  the  clearly  defined  function 
of  the  educational  benefits  represent- 
atives under  Public  Law  550.  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  several  of  these 
representatives  in  my  own  district  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  commending  them 
for  their  conscientiousness  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  assigned  responsi- 
bility— a  responsibility  placed  with  them 
by  Congress  itself. 

As  of  April  30,  1953,  the  veterans  edu- 
cational and  rehabilitation  program  un- 
der Public  Law  16.  78th  Congress ;  Public 
Law  346.  78th  Congress;  Public  Law  894. 
81st  Congress:  and  Public  Law  550,  82d 
Congress,  involved  a  total  disbursement 
of  $16,166,102,302.  This  is  a  tremendous 
sum  of  money.  Involving  great  responsi- 
bility. This  expenditure  represents  the 
concern  of  the  American  people  that 
our  veterans  be  assisted  in  their  phys- 
ical and  vocational  rehabilitation  made 
necessary  by  disability  suffered  in  war 
and  enabled  to  continue  their  education 
or  on-the-job  training  for  their  chosen 
careers.  I  am  certain  that  every  Amer- 
ican concurs  in  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion of  gratitude  which  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  more  than  7^  million  of  our 
young  veterans,  men  and  women,  to 
achieve  or  complete  their  education  and 
job  training.  I  am  equally  certain  that 
every  American  taxpayer  is  concerned 
with  the  most  efflclent  administration  of 
this  program  and  it  is  with  regard  to  this 
matter  that  I  am  here  concerned. 

Under  Public  Law  346,  as  amended, 
and  Public  Law  550,  certain  specific  re- 
sponsibilities are  delegated  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  cer- 
tain other  responsibilities  are  delegated 
to  the  State  approving  agency  for  the 
State  where  such  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  is  situated. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  some  instances 
the  relationship  between  the  State  ap- 
proving agency  and  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration has  been  one  of  controversy 
rather  than  cooperation.  As  a  conse- 
quence certain  criticisms  have  been  made 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
work  of  its  educational  benefits  repre- 
sentatives which  seem  to  me  inacciu-ate 
and  unjustified  in  the  light  of  the  dele- 
gated responsibility  assigned  them  by 
act  of  Congress. 

First,  let  me  review  the  specific  re- 
sponsibilities which  Public  Law  550  dele- 
gates, first  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  secondly,  to  the  State  approv- 
ing agency.  The  law  is  quite  clear  In 
charging  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
appropriated  funds  are  expended  only 
when  it  is  established  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  being  fully  complied 
with. 

Section  225  of  the  law  provides: 

The  Administrator  shall  discontinue  the 
education  and  training  allowance  of  an  eli- 
gible veteran  if,  at  any  time,  he  finds  that, 
according  to  the  regularly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  the  educational  insti- 
tution or  training  establishment,  the  con- 
duct or  progress  of  such  veteran  is  unsatla- 
factory. 

Section  226  of  the  law  provides: 
The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not  al- 
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ready  enrolled.  In  any  nonaccredlted  course 
below  the  college  level  offered  by  a  proprie- 
tary profit  or  proprietary  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institution  or  any  period  during 
which  the  Administrator  finds  that  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  stxidents  enrolled  in 
the  course  are  having  all  or  any  part  of  their 
tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges  paid  to  or  for 
them  by  the  educational  institution  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration  under  part  VII  or 
part  VIII  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a) 
of  this  title. 

The  Administrator  may.  if  he  finds  that 
an  institution  has  charged  or  received  from 
any  eligible  veteran  any  amount  in  excess 
of  the  established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  which  the  Institution  requires  similarly 
circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  in  the 
same  course  to  pay.  disapprove  such  edu- 
cational institution  for  the  enrollment  of 
any  veteran  not  tdready  enrolled  therein. 

Section  256  provides  In  part: 
(b)  The  Administrator  may  discontinue 
the  education  and  training  allowance  of 
any  eligible  veteran  if  he  finds  that  the 
court)  of  education  or  training  in  which 
such  veteran  is  enrolled  fails  to  meet  any 
of  the  requirements  of  this  title  or  if  he 
finds  thst  the  educational  Institution  or 
training  establishment  offering  such  course 
has  violated  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
fails  to  meet  any  "f  its  requirements. 

Section  264  prescribes  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
when  it  is  found  that  any  person  while 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  or  of  any  State  ap- 
proving agency  has  while  he  was  such 
an  officer  or  employee  owned  any  in- 
terest in  or  received  any  wages,  salary, 
dividends,  profits,  gratuities,  or  services 
from  an  educational  institution  oper- 
ated for  profit  in  which  an  eligible  vet- 
eran was  pursuing  a  course. 

Section  266  prescribes  what  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  shall  do  when  it 
finds  that  an  overpayment  has  been 
made  to  a  veteran  as  the  result  of  a 
willful  or  negligent  failure  of  a  school  or 
training  establishment  to  report  exces- 
sive absences  from  a  course  or  discon- 
tinuance or  interruption  of  a  course  by 
the  veteran  or  which  has  made  a  false 
certification  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Section  268  prescribes  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  v'^eterans'  Administration 
in  the  case  where  it  finds  that  any  per- 
son or  any  educational  institution  or 
training  establishment  has  willfully  sub- 
mitted a  false  or  misleading  claim. 

These  sections  of  the  law  make  abun- 
dantly clear  the  responsibility  of  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  to  take  action  ap- 
propriate to  the  facts  found  in  any  in- 
stance where  a  requirement  of  the  act 
has  not  been  complied  with.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  these  assigned  responsilnlities 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  repre- 
sented by  educational  benefits  person- 
nel whose  duty  includes  a  personal  in- 
spection of  participating  institutions  and 
training  programs  to  see  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are  faithfully  adminis- 
tered. The  work  of  these  educational 
benefits  representatives  is  most  impor- 
tant to  the  Crovernment  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  that  results  in- 
volve not  only  immediate  savings  in 
money,  detection  of  fraud  or  misinter- 


pretation of  law  or  governing  legulation. 
carriessness  of  school  operation,  and 
ot^er  inconsistencies  of  records  and  op- 
eration, but  as  a  program  of  continuing 
consultation  between  the  VA  and  educa- 
tional institutions  and  training  estab- 
lishments assures  the  veteran  and  the 
VA  of  more  value  for  appropriated  funds 
expended. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  commend 
the  conscientious  dedication  of  these 
educational  benefits  representatives  in 
my  State  to  the  assigned  work  within 
their  responsibility.  It  is  an  inaccurate 
and  xmfair  criticism  to  regard  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  which  Congress  has 
assigned  them  by  law  as  a  Federal  usur- 
pation or  unwarranted  control  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  Two  facts  need  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  in  tnind  regarding  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  pro- 
gram of  education.  First,  the  Veterans' 
AdministraJ^n  will  be  held  ultimately 
responsil^'^for  the  administration  of 
his  program  and  therefore  has  been  as- 
signed by  law  sufficient  authority  to  jus- 
tify that  responsibility;  second,  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  authority  to  affect,  supervise  or 
determine  the  normal  conduct  of  a  course 
of  education  as  decided  upon  by  the  offi- 
cials and  directors  of  the  school  and 
authorities  of  the  State  in  which  the 
school  is  located.  In  the  words  of  one 
VA  official: 

The  Interest  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
whether  the  enrollment  or  continued  par- 
ticipation of  a  veteran  in  the  particular 
course,  school,  or  Job-training  establish- 
ment entitles  such  veteran  to  the  benefit 
he  claims.  A  decision  that  enrollment  of  a 
veteran  in  any  such  school  would  not  make 
him  entitled  to  payments  under  the  law 
would  obviously  have  no  bearing  on  the 
school's  right  to  continue  courses  for  non- 
veteran  students.  The  responsibility  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  a  substantial 
one,  however.  Involving  as  it  does  the  in- 
tegrity and  propriety  of  the  payment  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  under  au- 
thority of  the  law. 

I  should  now  like  to  review  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  approving  agency  as 
stipulated  in  Public  Law  550. 
Section  241  of  the  law  provides: 
Unless  otherwise  established  by  the  law  of 
the  State  concerned,  the  chief  executive  of 
each  State  is  requested  to  create  or  desig- 
nate a  State  department  or  agency  as  the 
"State  approving  agency"  for  his  State  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 

Section  242  provides  in  part: 
(a)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  title  while  enrolled  in  a 
course  of  education  or  training  offered  by 
an  educational  institution  or  training  estab- 
lishment only  if  such  course  is  approved  by 
the  State  approving  agency  for  the  State 
where  such  educational  Institution  or  train- 
ing establishment  is  situated  or  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Thus,  the  State  through  Its  approving 
agency  is  responsible  for  determining 
whether  the  educational  Institution  or 
training  establishment  is  qualified  and 
equipped  to  provide  the  course  of  educa- 
tion or  training  pursuant  to  the  criteria 


established  in  the  law  and  by  the  State 
agency.  It  is  a  further  responsibility 
of  the  State  approving  agency  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  educational  institution  or 
training  establishment  continues  to  be 
qualified  and  equipped  to  furnish  the 
approved  courses  of  education  or  train- 
ing to  veterans  and  to  remove  the  course 
from  the  approved  list  if  the  State  finds 
that  the  course  no  longer  meets  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  approval  was 
granted. 

It  is  true  that  both  the  State  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  required  by 
law  to  maintain  respective  examina- 
tions of  the  participating  institutions 
and  training  programs.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  however,  as  some  critics 
maintain,  that  such  dual  responsibility 
is  a  needless  waste  of  duplicated  efforts. 
The  functions  assigned  the  VA  and  its 
representatives  are  distinct  from  those 
of  the  State.  The  VA  is  "primarily  con- 
cerned with  whether  a  school  or  business 
establishment  has  provided  the  instruc- 
tion to  veterans  as  reported  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  whether  the  per- 
formance of  the  veteran  and  the  school 
or  establishment  has  been  In  accord  with 
the  standards  upon  which  payments 
have  been  or  are  being  made  to  the  vet- 
eran, whether  a  school  has  charged  a 
veteran  tuition  in  excess  of  that  charged 
to  similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans, 
whether  the  school,  if  limited  to  such 
by  the  law,  at  all  times  has  enrolled  in 
the  course  at  least  15  percent  nonvet- 
eran  students,  whether  other  reports 
rendered  by  the  school  or  job  training  es- 
tablishment upon  which  payments  have 
been  or  are  being  made  to  veteran  stu- 
dents have  accorded  with  actual  facts  as 
they  have  existed.  Where  the  Adminis- 
tration finds,  or  those  having  delegated 
authority  find  for  the  Administrator, 
that  payments  have  not  been  or  are  not 
justified,  action  has  to  be  taken  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration."  These  are 
functions  distinctive  to  the  VA  and  may 
not  reasonably  be  assigned  outside  its 
own  personnel. 

Equally  distinct  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  State,  first  to  determine  the  qual- 
ification of  the  educational  institution 
or  training  establishment  for  participa- 
tion in  this  program  and,  secondly,  to 
maintain  its  surveillance  of  such  pro- 
grams to  see  that  they  continue  to  fur- 
nish the  approved  courses  of  education 
or  training  to  veterans  and  to  remove 
the  course  from  the  approved  list  if  the 
State  finds  that  the  course  no  longer 
meets  the  conditions  imder  which  ap- 
proval was  granted. 

If  a  mutual  sense  of  cooperation  and 
good  will  prevails  between  Uie  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  State  approving 
agency  such  dual  supervision  will  be 
supplemented  to  each  other  rather  than 
a  duplication-  The  present  and  poten- 
tial expenditures  under  this  act  are  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  effort  of  both 
the  States  and  Federal  Government  in 
assuring  a  sound  operation  are  fully 
justified. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  mistakes  have 
tteen  made  by  persMM  representing  both 
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the  Fedetal  Goremment  and  the  State. 
This  is  a  relatively  new  and  complex  pro- 
gram and  involving  as  it  necessarily  does 
the  supervision  of  both  State  and  Federal 
representatives  is  bound  to  have  its  areas 
where  conflict  can  develop  unless  mutual 
concern  is  given  first  to  the  good  of  the 
program  for  the  welfare  of  the  veteran. 
I  am  hopeful  that  all  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram will  remember  the  admonition  of 
the  law  itself,  section  243  (a)  which 
reads  in  part: 

Tb«  Administrator  and  MCb  State  approv* 
Ing  agency  shall  take  cognizance  of  tbe  fact 
that  definite  duties,  functions,  and  respon- 
sibilities are  conferred  upon  the  Administra- 
tor and  each  State  apprortng  agency  under 
the  veterans'  educational  programs.  To  as- 
sure that  such  programs  are  effectively  and 
efficiently  administered,  the  cooperation  at 
the  Administrator  and  the  SUte  approving 
agencies  is  essentlaL 

For  the  additional  information  of  the 
Members  the  following  is  a  breakdown  of 
current  available  enrollment  and  dis- 
bursement figures  as  related  to  Public 
Law  346.  78tb  Congress,  and  Public  Law 
550,  82d  Congress: 

Readfiutment  henejita 

Public  Law  34«.  78th  Cong.: 

Subsistence   allowance t9, 799,  096. 915 

Tuition 3,785,074,187 

Supplies  and  materlaU 475. 306. 155 

Total. -'  14,060.217,257 

Public  Law  550.  82d  Cong.: 
Sducatlonal    and   training 

allowance 55.  328. 147 

Total       readjustment 

benefUs 14. 115.  545, 404 

Salaries  and  expenses. >  510, 337.  516 

Total       readjustment 
benefits  and  salaries 

and    expenses 14.035.882.920 

*  Includes  administrative  expenses  of  Pub- 
lic Law  16.  78th  Cong.,  and  Public  Law  894, 
80th  Cong. 

KumlteT  of  trainees  to  date 
Public  Law  346.  78th  Cong.: 

Institutions,  higher  learning 2.  216. 104 

Other  schools 3.500.687 

On-Job  training 1,402.446 

Institutional  on-fann 681,  716 

Total »  7, 806,  577 

Public  Law  550.  83d  Cong.: 
Institutions,  higher  learning..  87,  736 

Other  schools 43.170 

On-Job  training 18.509 

Institutional  on-fann 3.  556 


Total 153. 971 

tlum}}er  ot  veterans  currently  in  tratning  as 
of  Apr.  30,  19S3 

Public  Law  346,  78th  Cong.: 

Institutions,  higher  learning..  301,  631 

Other  schools 327.913 

On-Job  training 39,334 

Institutional  on-farm 91,960 

Total 650,  738 

Public  Law  550.  83d  Cong.: 

Institutions,  hlgiier  learning..  76. 100 

Other  schools .  34,  915 

On-Job  training 16.562 

Institutional  on-farm s.  479 


Total 131. 056 

*  Includes  5.624  veterans  in  training  in  tot- 
elgn  countries  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  vet- 
erans' attach^  offices. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUT 

or  WASHIWOTOW 

If  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESBNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Ar.  PELLY.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 

qif  te  disturbed  regarding  an  anti-United 

film  made  in  Japan.     A  great 

of  my  constituents  have  written 

regarding  this  matter,  and  on  Sun- 

r.  May  3,  1953,  the  following  article 

in  the  Seattle  Times: 
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AsUt  Uzlpso  Make  Airn-UNrrKD  Statxs  Piuc 

uf  Japan 

(By  Bmle  Hill) 

'  rOKTO.  ICay  3. — The  United  States  Army 
lent  nianpower.  equipment,  and  its  coopera- 
tlcn  to  the  filming  of  a  Japanese  movie  that 
Is  Wioleptly  antl-Amerlcan.  according  to  the 
Ja  Mknese  press. 

'  rbe  new  pict\ire  called  Orphans  of  Mixed 
Bl  wd.  shows  American  soldiers  tr3ring  to  get 
riC  of  Illegitimate  babies,  grabbing  Japanese 
gii  Is  to  rape  them,  and  a  mcuried  officer 
go  ng  through  a  bigamous  marriage  with  a 
sh  f  Japanese  maiden. 

To  help  present  this  masterpiece  to  the 
pu  bile,  the  Fuji  army  base  provided  soldiers 
an  d  trucks  for  extras  and  props  and  allowed 
th !  anti-American  film  people  full  access  to 
restricted  military  areas  where  not  even 
Atiericans  are  allowed  to  go  without  special 
pa  tses. 

The  Tokyo  Evening  News  in  a  full-column 
lei  d  editorial  stated :  "Our  piirpose  here  Is 
to  exhlbli.  In  all  its  loathsomeness,  the  sln- 
Isl  er  and  cynical  workings  of  the  Communist 
m  nd." 

rhe  newspaper  Asahi  expressed  surprise 
tbit  the  American  Army  had  cooperated  by 
all  owing  the  movie  company  to  operate  In 
re  trlcted  target  areas  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Fi  Jl  and  had  allowed  scores  of  American 
so  dlers  to  volunteer  as  extras  In  the  antl- 
Ai  ierican  tear  Jerker. 

Inother  Tokyo  newspaper  commented  that 
"hftd  this  been  the  work  of  the  Voice  of 
Ar  lerlca  or  the  United  States  Information 
Se  "Vice,  certain  Congressmen  in  Washington 
wc  uld  be  making  big  noises  and  investlgat- 
Ini ;  subversives." 

Is  In  the  case  ot  the  recent  ammunition 
sh  )rtage.  It  would  take  a  congressional  In- 
ve  itigating  committee  to  discover  who  al- 
I01  red  the  movie  director,  Hideo  Seklgawa. 
wt  o  has  a  long  history  of  Communlst-llne 
ac  Ivlty,  to  take  his  antl-Amerlcan  script 
In!  o  Army  and  Navy  properties.  The  buck- 
pa  alng  Is  phenomenal. 

\Kt.  Speaker.  I  have  endeavored  to  get 
th  !  facts  from  the  Army  authorities  re- 
ga  rding  the  participation  of  American 
so  diers  and  an  officer  in  an  anti-United 
St  ites  film,  a  film  that  shows  American 
so  diers  trying  "to  get  rid  of  illegitimate 
be  >ies"  and  attempting  to  rape  Japanese 
gi;  Is.  This  is  not  only  an  insult  to  our 
so  diers  and  our  flag,  it  is  most  disturb- 
in  :  to  the  mothers,  sweethearts,  wives, 
ar  d  families  of  these  soldiers.  Why  a 
Ja  [>anese  movie  director  who  has  a  long 
history  of  communistic  line  activities 
Wis  allowed  to  take  his  anti-American 
sciipt  into  United  States  Army  proper- 
tie  s  has  not  been  answered  satisfactorily. 
Tl  e  Army  contends  that  the  soldiers  par- 
tic  ipated  in  this  film  without  approval 
an  1  that  an  American  officer  partici- 
pa  «d  without  approval.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  must  be  a  lack  of  au- 


thority and  a  breakdown  oi  morale  when 
things  like  this  are  allowed  to  happen. 
Surely  someone  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  prevent  an  officer,  soldiers,  and 
equipment  of  the  United  States  Anuy 
from  participating  in  such  disgraceful 
proceedings. 


SefrefalioB 
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Thursday,  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3  I  sent  the  following  wire  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

The  hour  has  arrived  for  you  to  decisively 
assert  your  Integrity.  You  cannot  continue 
to  stand  between  two  opposite  moral  poles. 
You  stated  publicly  to  the  White  House  press 
and  the  news  rang  around  the  world  in  the 
hearts  of  freedom-loving  people  everywhere: 
"I  find  no  moral  or  legal  Justification  for 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  In  the  support  of 
segregation." 

You  abolished,  by  Executive  order,  segre- 
gated schools  on  Army  poets.  Your  White 
House  secretariat  has  assured  me  for  months 
that  they  are  working  on  the  abolition  of 
segregation  In  veterans  hospitals.  Through 
your  assistant,  MaJ.  Gen.  WUton  Persons,  I 
was  assured  that  the  White  House  would  look 
Into  the  question  of  segregation  of  Negro 
workers  on  Federal  property,  working  on  a 
Federal  project,  getting  paid  entirely  with 
Federal  funds  In  the  Norfolk,  Va..  and 
Charleston.  S.  C,  Navy  Yards. 

Your  official  family  In  the  past  5  days  has 
completely  undermined  your  stated  position 
on  segregation.  The  hour  has  definitely  ar- 
rived for  you  to  speak  out.  You  must 
assert  the  leadership  the  people  vested  in 
you  and  of  which  you  are  so  capable. 

First,  Admiral  Boone,  Chief  Medical  Of- 
ficer of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  haa 
reaffirmed  within  the  past  days  in  a  letter  to 
me  that  he  will  not  change  the  practices  In 
veterans  hospitals  because  he  Insists  on 
maintaining  "local  customs"  on  Federal 
property. 

Secondly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  An- 
derson has  Informed  you  over  the  week- 
end that  the  Navy  Is  going  to  continue  to 
maintain  segregation  In  the  Charleston,  S.  C. 
and  Norfolk,  Va.,  Naval  Shipyards,  and  the 
Navy  is  not  going  to  deal  with  this  social 
problem. 

Third,  word  has  reached  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Welfare,  Mrs.  Hobby,  has  virtually 
countermanded  your  order  abolishing  segre- 
gated schools  on  Army  posts  by  Issuing  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Wilson,  telling  Mr.  Wilson  not  to  follow  your 
directive. 

This  Is  Insubordination.  This  Is  not  sup- 
port of  you  as  the  Conunander  In  Chief  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  de- 
tracts from  the  dignity,  integrity,  and  power 
of  your  office. 

I  have  faith  In  3rou  as  a  man  of  good  in- 
sight, decent  instincts,  and  strong  moral 
character.  I  beg  of  you  to  assert  these  noble 
qualities.  The  free  world  is  looking  to  you 
as  its  last  hope.  Strong  leadership  is  Impera- 
tive now,  tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

For  fear  that  this  might  not  reach  you. 
may  I  have  the  coiu^esy  of  a  personal  reply. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  June  9, 1  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 
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I  have  your  telegram  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  your  kind  expression 
of  confidence  tliat  I  wlU  carry  out  every 
pledge  I  have  made  with  regard  to  segrega- 
tion. I  shall  continue  to  devote  my  earnest 
efforts  to  advance  both  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  equality.  I  believe  that  the  fight 
to  achieve  tangible  results  will  be  increas- 
ingly successful. 

In  your  communication  you  have  indicated 
that  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  policy 
I  am  pursuing  against  the  Impairment  of 
equality  through  segregation  has  been  ob- 
structed in  some  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  made  inquiries  of  the  officials 
to  whom  you  refer  and  learn  that  they  are 
pursuing  the  purpose  of  eliminating  segre- 
gation m  federally  controlled  and  supported 
Institutions. 

We  have  not  taken  and  we  shall  not  take 
8  single  backward  step.  There  must  be  no 
second-class  citizens  in  this  country. 

As  you  are  so  well  aware,  this  problem  can- 
not be  solved  wholly  with  either  laws  or  di- 
rectives. The  spirit  of  these  objectives  can- 
not be  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
any  one  person,  no  matter  with  how  much 
authority  and  forthrlghtness  he  acts.  To 
achieve  our  purpose  we  must  plan  and  work 
together  and  with  the  victories  1  by  1.  and 
not  to  be  content  until  we  have  gained  our 
goal. 

I  am  this  day  replying  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

Deab  Mr.  Pkesidikt:  Tour  letter  of  June 
t  In  reply  to  my  telegram  of  June  3,  com- 
pletely Justing  my  confidence  In  you.  Here- 
tofore, this  coiifidence  has  been  on  a  personal 
basis,  but,  because  of  your  pledges,  as  con- 
tained In  your  communication,  my  con- 
fidence In  you  Is  now  more  than  that  faith 
in  an  Indlvldi*!,  my  confidence  Is  now  In  you 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  leader  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that,  due  to  your  in- 
quiries of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Ander- 
son; Secretary  of  Welfare,  Mrs.  Hobby;  and 
of  Chief  of  the  Medical  Services  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Admiral  Boone,  that 
"they  are  pursuing  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating segregation  in  federally  controlled 
and  supported  Institutions." 

The  most  significant  statement  in  your  let- 
ter, and  the  one  which  makes  It  a  Magna 
Carta  for  minorities  and  a  second  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  is:  "We  have  not  taken 
and  we  shall  not  take  a  single  backward  step. 
There  must  be  no  second  class  citizens  in  this 
country." 

This  Is  the  reassurance  that  people  need 
In  these  troubled  hours — the  reassu  ance 
that  nothing  that  has  been  gained  will  be 
lost,  and,  more  than  that,  that  we  will 
press  on  to  the  goal  of  complete  equality,  of 
first-class  citizens. 

As  the  senior  Congressman  of  all  parties 
from  Manhattan,  and  the  first  Negro  Con- 
gressman to  be  elected  in  modern  times  from 
the  eastern  seal>oard,  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  problem  of  segregation  cannot  be  solved 
"wholly  with  either  laws  or  directives."  I  am 
rather  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  regardless 
of  the  authority  you  have,  and  the  forth- 
rlghtness with  which  you  act.  that  you,  by 
yourself,  cannot  achieve  these  objectives. 

I  am  hereby  listing  several  things  which 
your  office,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, can  do  without  waiting  for  any 
action  from  the  legislative  or  Judicial 
branches : 

1.  That  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  established  by  Executive  Order 
9980  shall  be  continued  and  Implemented. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Government  Con- 
tract Compliance  be  continued  and 
strengthened. 

3.  That  the  naval  policy  of  segregation  in 
shore  establishments  of  the  Navy  be 
changed. 

4.  By  Executive  action  the  policy  of  the 
federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 


of   giving   aid   to  segregated    housing    be 
changed. 

6.  That  immediately  the  discrimination  In 
the  Department  oT  State  which  now  allows 
only  60  Negroes  in  Ftorelgn  Service  out  of 
6.000  employed,  shall  be  discontinued  and 
opportunities  extended  to  all  people. 

Finally.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
planning  and  working  together  with  you.  to 
win  the  victories,  one  by  one.  The  members 
of  the  White  House  staflT  have  been  com- 
pletely cooperative  since  the  beginning  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  As  long  as  we  pur- 
sue the  same  objective,  and  as  long  as  vic- 
tories are  won,  one  by  one,  and  as  long  as 
we  are  not  content  until  we  have  gained 
our  goal,  I  most  wholeiteartedly  and  sin- 
cerely pledge  you  my  support. 

Whenever  and  wherever  I  find  any  in- 
stance which  seems  to  indicate  that  any  of 
your  (rfficlal  family  is  not  cooperating  with 
your  program.  I  shaU  communicate  imme- 
diately with  the  proper  persons  on  your 
White  House  staff. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely. 

Adam.  Clayton  Powelx,  Jr., 

Member  o/  Congress. 


House  Joint  Resolution  240 
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Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
reiterate  to  my  colleagues  the  wisdom  of 
closing  the  Mexican  border  to  un- 
escorted minors  in  order  to  cut  off  one 
avenue  of  illicit  narcotics  to  our  teen- 
agers. House  Joint  Resolution  240  was 
carefully  drafted  to  accomplish  just  this 
purpose.  It  will  save  both  lives  and 
health. 

Under  leave  to  Insert  extraneous  mat- 
ter, I  include  a  recent  news  item  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  which  was  head- 
lined "Morphine  Blamed  in  Death  of 
Boy  and  Chum's  Illness." 

Although  the  source  of  narcotics  in 
this  instance  of  tragedy,  involving 
minors  only  15  years  old  is  not  known. 
I  hasten  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  city  of  Indio,  mentioned  In  the 
dispatch,  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
Mexican  border  town  of  Mexican. 
Whether  this  incident  is  attributable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  illicit  narcotics 
smuggled  into  the  country  from  Mexicali, 
the  easy  access  to  dope  just  across  our 
border  undoubtedly  played  its  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  these  yoimg- 
sters. 

The  article  follows: 

Insio,  June  3. — A  Coachella  Union  High 
School  boy  died  early  yesterday  and  his  com- 
panion was  stUl  in  critical  condlUon  today 
from  the  effects  of  morphine  which  they 
used  apparently  in  a  mood  of  experiment, 
police  reported. 

Tom  Gray.  15,  died  at  Coachella  Valley 
Hospital  shortly  after  he  and  Carlman  Cox. 
also  15,  and  a  student  at  the  same  school, 
were  found  unconscious  In  an  automobUe 
ditched  In  an  Indlo  rcsldenUal  district. 

Gray  died  without  regaining  consciousness. 
Cox,  although  stUl  alive,  failed  to  respond  to 
efforts  to  revive  blm.  His  condition  was 
termed  critical. 

Riverside  County  Coroner  Ben  White  said 
there  wa^  no  doubt  the  boys  took  an  over- 
dose of  morpixine. 


Where  they  obtained  It  could  not  be  de- 
tormined.  The  Gray  boy  worked  part  time 
at  a  Coachella  drugstore,  but  T.  M.  Burkhart. 
the  owner,  said  no  morptxlne  was  missing 
from  his  stock. 

Indio  Police  Ctiief  Pat  Cunningham  said 
James  P.  Gray,  the  victim's  father,  told  him 
the  boys  appeared  to  be  perfectly  normal 
when  they  left  his  house  about  9:16  p.  m. 
Monday.  Chief  Cunningham  added  that 
the  boys  were  seen  16  minutes  later  driving 
on  Highway  89  by  an  acquaintance  who  de- 
tected nothing  unusual  In  their  behavior. 

Yet.  at  10:16  p.  m.,  only  46  minutes  later, 
they  were  found  unconscious  In  the  automo- 
bile by  Cunningham,  who  spotted  the  car 
In  a  shallow  ditch  and  Investigated. 

Chief  Cunningham  said  neither  boy  had 
a  delinquency  record.  He  theorized  that 
they  may  have  taken  the  dr\ig  out  of  curi- 
osity, to  test  its  effects. 


Genius  of  American  Industry 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
military  services  are  strong  because 
American  industry  is  quick  to  supply 
every  need  of  our  fighting  forces.  With- 
out the  skills  and  ingenuity  of  our  fac- 
tories, our  Armed  Forces  would  be  sadly 
limited  in  mobility,  firepower,  communi- 
cations, and  comforts.  We  should  never 
forget  that  behind  America's  military 
might  stands  the  amazing  productive 
power  of  industry. 

A  recent  striking  example  of  this  lead- 
ership comes  in  the  announcement  of  the 
new  Joint  Army-Navy  motion -picture 
projector — the  DeVry  JAN — which  has 
greatly  speeded  and  expanded  training 
routines,  improved  morale,  and  enriched 
military  life  both  in  barracks  and  on 
shipboard,  even  in  submarines  beneath 
the  waters  and  in  aircraft  flying  miles  . 
above  the  earth.  ^ 

As  a  mark  of  recognition  for  this 
unique  contribution  to  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment. I  offer  the  following  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  DeVry  JAN  motion- 
picture  projector,  the  Suitcase  Theater, 
as  written  by  Don  Fabun  and  published 
in  the  March  1953  issue  of  Aluminatlon, 
a  technical  journal  of  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry.   The  article  is  as  follows: 

SurrcAsz  Thzater 

The  armed  services  were  plain  and  forth- 
right In  their  request: 

"BuUd  us  a  le-milllmeter  movie  projector 
that  U  light  and  easy  to  handle,  will  not 
corrode  In  salt  air  or  water  nor  will  be  sub- 
ject to  fungtis,  and  that  will  operate  equally 
well  in  the  Arctic  and  the  tropics.  It  must 
be  sturdy  enough  to  be  carried  In  Jeeps,  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  or  dropped  from  aircraft 
without  damage.  All  of  Its  parts  must  be 
Interchangeable  with  other  models  of  the 
same  machine  and  so  simple  an  amateur  can 
make  repairs  with  ordinary  tools.  It  must 
operate  on  varying  voltages  and  still  give 
better  results  than  any  16-mllllmeter  pro- 
jector now  In  existence." 

Years  of  study  and  experience  with  movie 
projectors  under  modem  war  conditions  led 
to  the  spedficatlonB.  Movies  had  been  so 
Important  in  training  troops.  Improving 
monJe.    and    translating    know-bow    into 
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•bow-how  far  tndnitrlM  during  WarI4  War 
II  that.  In  preparlDC  hla  stratagy  for  tba  In* 
▼aaioa  of  Burope.  Oen.  Dwtglit  D.  Blaan- 
liower  (DOW  Prealdent  KUenbower)  had  in« 
eluded  "Ijet'a  have  more  motion  plcturw'* 
i^itvrtTn  bjs  dlrectlvea. 

The  order  for  the  new  machine  waa  sent 
to  the  DeVry  Corp^  In  Chicago,  a  ocnnpany 
tbat  haa  a  consplcuoua  list  of  "flrsta"  In  the 
motion-picture  equlinnent  field.  DeVry 
equipment  had  been  uaed  by  glacial  Priest 
Father  Hubbard  at  40  below  In  the  Arctic. 
William  Beebe  had  taken  DeVry  cameras 
down  to  ttie  ocean  depths  In  this  batbo^bere.- 
The  first  Oraf  Zeppelin  carried  DeVry's.  as 
did  Plccard  In  bla  balloon  flight  into  the 
stratosphere. 

lAter,  It  was  a  DeVry  camera  that  rods  a 
German  V-a  rocket  65  miles  above  the  earth 
and  recorded  a  4  V^ -minute  movie  of  the 
earth  falling  away  below  It — the  top  shot 
showing  40,000  square  miles  of  surface  and 
a  horizon  720  miles  away.  Dropped  from 
25,000  feet,  the  DeVry  camera  was  recovered 
with  "sxirprlslngly  lltle  damage"  and  with 
Its  precious  film  Intact. 

The  company  had  been  started  In  1913  by 
the  late  Dr.  Herman  A.  DeVry.  who  began  bis 
career  as  a  motlon-plctxire  lecturer  In  the 
days  of  the  nickelodeon,  holding  audiences 
spellbound  with  such  epics  as  The  Battle  of 
Manila  and  McKlnley's  Funeral.  He  toured 
the  coxmtry  with  the  first  travelog.  Around 
the  World  in  90  Minutes,  a  Motion  Picture. 
Out  of  this  experience,  and  with  the  skill 
be  had  developed  building  illusions  for 
Thtirston.  the  famed  magician,  he  created 
the  world's  first  theater  in  a  suitcase,  work- 
ing In  an  improvised  Chicago  basement  shop. 

Over  the  years,  DeVty  maintained  its  pio- 
neering spirit  and  Is  credited  with  the  first 
sound  movies  for  the  home,  the  first  pop« 
alar  underwater  camera,  the  first  celling  pro- 
jector for  Invalids  In  hospitals,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  movie  equipment  that  could  be  used 
In  submarines,  airplanes,  trains,  and  buses. 

The  assignment  to  make  a  perfect  pro- 
jector was  turned  over  to  DeVry  by  the  Signal 
Corps  and  Navy  in  1M4,  and  It  took  4  years 
to  complete,  resulting  in  a  projected  that 
not  only  met — but  exceeded — the  impossi- 
ble requirements.  Today  the  DeVry  JAN 
(Joint  Army-Navy)  16-mlIIlmeter  equipment 
Is  the  standard  18- millimeter  sound  motion- 
picture  projection  equipment  for  all  United 
States  military  services.  It  Is  being  made  In 
1-.  2-.  and  3-case  models.  The  single  case 
unit,  comprises  a  16-millimeter  sound  pro- 
jector, amplifier,  and  loudspeaker  in  one 
case.  The  two-case  model  Is  essentially  the 
same,  excepting  that  a  larger  external  loud- 
speaker is  also  supplied.  The  3-case  equip- 
ment consists  of  3  separate  components,  a 
16-mllllmeter  sound  projector,  a  20-watt  am- 
plifier, and  a  25-watt  loudspeaker. 

DeVry's  solution  to  the  problem  was  the 
use  of  alimilnum,  because  it  combined  the 
needed  qualities  of  lightness,  ruggedness, 
and  resistance  to  corrosion.  Basically,  the 
projector  mechanism  is  comprised  of  a  cen- 
tral aluminum  casting.  Scores  of  the  Intri- 
cate parts,  as  welt  as  the  protective  casings, 
are  also  of  aluminum. 

Despite  its  lightness.  It  Is  extremely 
rugged;  repeated  dropping  from  a  height  of 
18  Inches  to  a  concrete  floor  have  not  dam- 
aged the  mechanism.  If  repairs  or  servicing 
become  necessary,  they  can  be  done  quickly 
and  easily  from  standardized  subassemblies 
by  a  mechanic  using  ordinary  tools. 

Two  spectacular  qualities  of  the  machine 
•re  its  kindness  to  film  and  its  adaptability 
to  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  For  example, 
film  loops  have  been  passed  through  the 
DeVry  projector  6,000  times  without  signifi- 
cant wear,  compared  to  the  400  cycles  con- 
sidered excellent  for  previoxis  machines.  In 
part,  this  has  been  achieved  through  the  \u» 
of  sapphire  bearing  sxirfaces.  the  sapphires 
being  of  the  type  and  quality  of  the  Jewels 
used  In  fine  watches. 


As  to  adaptabiUty.  tha  projacftor  fonettona 
St  freezing  temperatures  and  at  130*  P.  and 
■rill  work  aueceaafuOy  on  poipar  ftnctuattng 
[rom  100  to  130  volts.  This  last  item  is  Im- 
[mrtant  because.  In  remote  outposts,  tba 
Ijrojectan  must  be  powered  by  gasoline  gan- 

ators. 

Some  idea  of  tlia  importanoa  ot  tha  DeVry 
Jector  can  be  gained  flrom  tba  fact  that 
of  16  mm.  training  film  speeds  up  the 
training  of  servicemen  by  as  miich  as  40 
percent,  and  facts  learned  by  this  visual 
method  are  remembered  56  percent  longer. 

Where  one  instructor  can  explain  a  diffl- 
eult  concept  or  problem  to  about  10  recruits 
niccesfully,  a  film  can  show  the  same  prln-  ~ 
Biple  more  graphically,  and  in  less  time,  to 
P'oups  of  a  hundred  or  more.  A  check  on 
Lhe  use  of  Signal  Corps  films  covering  a  3- 
months  period  showed  that  their  movies 
tiad  been  shown  328,000  times  to  audiences 
totaling  over  17,600.000. 

In  addition  to  its  work  as  a  trainer,  the 
[6-millimeter  projector,  set  up  at  a  lonely 
Arctic  outpoet,  at  an  airfield  hacked  from  the 
jungle,  in  a  submarine,  or  on  the  hangar 
deck  of  a  carrier,  is  a  major  force  in  building 
morale.  Tet  all  this  elaborate  equipment 
may  be  carried  by  one  man.  or  stored  In  less 
room  than  is  required  for  a  sailor's  aea  kit. 


RetdaBttss  of  flw  Gcaeral  Asteiriily  of 
Ike  SUto  of  Couttctkol 


Brace  Tackcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  Miaasssipn 

Hf  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  5,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Bruce  Tucker  has  recently  been 
named  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Tucker  is  presently  admln- 
Lstrattve  assistant  to  Senator  Rxjssixl 
LoMO,  of  Louisiana,  and  has  served  in 
the  same  capacity  with  Senator  Feazel 
Euid  the  late  Senator  John  Overton. 

All  of  Bruce  Tucker's  friends  in  Wash- 
ington are  confident  that  he  will  make 
Ian  outstanding  official  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Flood  Control  Association  in  the 
Important  work  for  that  organization 
iiat  is  of  such  great  value  to  the  people 
>f  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  as 
i  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  which 
Eippeared  recently  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

Wx'Bx  PsotTD  or  Hue 

Bruce  Tucker  "got  his  feet  wet"  as  a  re- 
}orter  for  the  Commercial  Appeal  during  the 
■ecord  1937  fiood.  They  never  got  dry  in 
;hat  the  Interest  and  curiosity  aroiised  in 
ilm  over  the  problems  of  flood  control  has 
lever  waned.  To  the  contrary,  it  has  de- 
reloped  over  the  years.  The  knowledge  he 
low  possesses  was  gained  the  hard  way — by 
sxperlence  and  study. 

He  is  returning  to  Memphis  as  the  execu- 
ive  vice  president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
flood  Control  Association.  His  Interests  will 
>e  those  of  the  whole  valley.  He  wUl  rear 
lis  children  here.  He  shares  our  complete 
;onviction  that  no  other  river  vadley  on  earth 
s  so  blessed  as  oxirs  or  txaa  a  future  so  great. 
^>r  their  part,  the  levee  and  drainage  boards 
md  port  authorities  could  not  have  found  a 
nan  more  qualified  to  represent  them.  We 
ire  glad  Bruce  Tucker  is  coming  home  and 
ve're  proud  of  him. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  ooMJfccncvT 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESDVTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  11,  19S3 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rbc- 
ORo  two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  are  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  15,  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  eliminate  excise  taxes; 
and 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  18.  memorial- 
izing Congress  concerning  the  McCarraa 
Act  seeking  its  revision. 

In  conformance  with  command  Issued 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  I  offer  these  certified  copies 
which  were  transmitted  to  me  by  the 
secretary  of  our  great  State  of  Connecti- 
cut: 

House  Joint  Resolution  15 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congresi  to 

eliminate  excise   taxes 

Re3olved  by  Viis  aaaembly — 

Whereas  under  existing  law  the  Federal 
Qovernment  exacts  from  purchasers  of 
purses,  handbags,  pocketbooks.  wallets,  and 
billfolds,  a  retaUers  excise  tax  equivalent  to 
30  percent  of  the  price  thereof;  and 

Whereas  said  articles  of  moderate  price  are 
a  necessity  even  in  these  days  of  diminished 
value  of  the  dollar:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representutive$ 
o/  the  State  of  Connecticut  (the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  we  hereby  petition  and  me- 
morialize the  83d  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  excise  tax  ot  20  per- 
cent on  purses,  handbags,  pocketboolcs,  wal- 
lets, and  billfolds  of  a  price  not  exceeding 
glO  dollars; 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  every  Member  of 
Congress  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  be 
by  them  presented  to  the  proper  committees 
in  Congress  having  Jurisdiction  over  said 
matter. 

Senate  Joint  Restdution  18 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  con- 
cerning   the    McCarran    Act    seeking    it« 
revision 

Resolved  by  this  assembly — 

Whereas  the  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion policy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
a  vital  instrument  of  effective  foreign  policy 
as  well  as  of  domestic  welfare;   and 

Whereas  It  is  important  that  we  practice 
what  we  preach  In  o\ir  efforts  to  win  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy in  the  cold  war  against  totalitarian 
communism;  and 

Whereas  responsible  leadership  in  both 
major  American  political  parties,  and  of  the 
major  religious  groups  in  the  United  States, 
have  called  for  the  elimination  of  undesira- 
ble provisions  In  United  States  Public  Law 
414:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  this  assembly,  T^at  the  83d  ' 
Congress  of  the  United  States  l)e  urged  to 
give  prompt  attention  to  the  need  for  revis- 
ing the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
of  1952  in  order  to  bring  American  immigra- 
tion policy  into  harmony  with  American 
democratic  concepts,  with  scientific  knowl- 
edge, with  the  constructive  aims  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  and  with  the  absorptive 
capacity  of  our  expanding  economy, 

a.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President,  the  State  Department,  tba 
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majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  83d 
Congress,  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary 
Committees,  and  the  Connecticut  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  further  include 
In  the  Rbcord  the  following  Connecticut 
House  Joint  Resolutions  5,  47.  60,  and 
79  transmitted  to  me  by  command  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  5 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  on 
marine  craft  safety 

Resolved  by  this  assembly — 

Whereas  His  Excellency  John  Lodge,  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  requested  the  State 
legislative  council  to  make  a  study  of  marine 
craft  safety  regulations  following  the  tragic 
sinking  of  the  motor  passenger  boat  Jack  on 
June  10,  1951,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  with 
resulting  loss  of  11  lives;  and 

Whereas  the  motor  passenger  boat  Jack 
had  been  employed  as  an  open  party  fishing 
boat  and  was  operated  out  of  Nlantlc,  Conn.; 
and 

Whereas  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
Marine  Board  of  Investigation,  which  in- 
vestigated the  subject  casualty,  that  all  evi- 
dence pointed  to  a  serious  failure  of  the  re- 
tentive power  of  the  wooden  skeletal  struc- 
ture of  the  boat  due  to  dry  rot;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Board  of  Investigation 
concluded  that  with  the  hull  of  the  said 
passenger  boat  Jack  in  poor  condition  the 
force  of  the  seas  further  weakened  the  ves- 
sel sufBciently  to  causf  a  portion  of  the 
planking  to  let  go  and  water  to  enter  the 
vessel,  thereby  causing  the  boat  to  break 
apart  and  sink  rapidly;  and 

Whereas  the  legislative  council's  inquiry 
disclosed  that  there  is  no  agency.  Federal, 
State,  or  local,  charged  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
amining the  seaworthiness  of  the  hulls  of 
small  craft  used  for  fishing  parties  or  other- 
wise for  passage  by  the  public;  and 

Whereas  although  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  2d  session  of  the  82d  Congress 
to  require  the  inspection  of  motor  vessels 
carrying  passengers,  no  such  legislation  was 
enacted  at  said  session  of  said  Congress: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  this  tusembly.  That  we  peti- 
tion and  memorialize  the  83d  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  proper  and  immedi- 
ate action  to  provide  for  the  annual  inspec- 
tion and  certification  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  of  all  motor  vessels,  regardless  of 
size,  which  carry  passengers  for  hire;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Connecticut  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

House  Joint  Resolution  47 
Joint    resolution     memorializing    Congress 
concerning  our  beach-erosion  program 
Resolved  by  this  assembly — 
Whereas  the  prevention  of  further  erosion 
of  our  Connecticut  shores  and  beaches  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  our  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  such  a  program  should 
be  borne  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Connecticut  has 
heretofore  appropriated  the  sum  of  $75,000 
to  aid  and  assist  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  latter  has  also  allocated  a  like 
amount  for  said  program;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Beach  Erosion  Board 
has  had  said  matter  under  consideration  for 
several  years:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  this  assembly.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly  memorialize  the  83d 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  action 
to  expedite  completion  of  the  reports  of  the 


Federal   Beach  Ek-oeion  Board;    and  be   It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  she  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  said  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  from  this  State. 

House  J^aint  Resolution  60 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  need  for  con- 
gressional   action    to    restore    the    taxing 
power  to  the  States 

Resolved  by  this  assembly-^ 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  provided  statutory  exemption  from  State 
taxation  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (60  Stat.  765,  42  U.  8.  C.  sec. 
ISOgb);  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  held  that  the  activities 
of  a  private  contractor  performing  services 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  come 
within  the  meaning  of  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Eneregy  Conunission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tax  immunity  (Carlson  v.  Roane- 
Anderson  Co.  and  Carson  v.  Carbide  arui 
Carbon  Corporation  (96  Law  Ed.  Adv.  Sheet 
198.  decided  January  7,  1952));  and 

Whereas  the  published  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  bills  which  matured  into  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  furnish  no  indication 
that  the  Congress  intended  to  provide  for 
such  an  all-inclusive  exemption  from  the 
normal  incidence  of  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion as  indicated  by  the  above  decision;  and 

Whereas  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  immunity  from  State 
taxation  to  the  vendors  of  private  contrac- 
tors with  governmental  agencies  or  to  such 
contractors  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  rejected  any  and  all 
such  suggestions;  and 

Whereas  by  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  court  has  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  intergovernmental  tax 
immunity  far  beyond  that  heretofore  per- 
mitted; and 

Whereas  this  results  in  a  serious  inter- 
ference with  State  and  local  tax  i>owers  and 
strikes  directly  at  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  support  the  essentials  of  government  by 
nondiscriminatory  taxation;  and 

Whereas  It  is  apparent  that  the  section  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  upon  which 
this  decision  was  based  should  be  amended 
so  that  independent  contractors  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  their  ven- 
dors are  subject  to  the  same  State  and  local 
taxes  as  are  other  Federal  contractors:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  me- 
morialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  therefrom  any  language  which 
may  be  Interpreted  as  providing  for  the  ex- 
tension of  tax  exemption  to  private  contrac- 
tors with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
or  to  the  vendors  of  such  contractors,  con- 
trary to  the  well-established  principles  of 
inter-governmental  relatlon.s  which  have  as- 
sured to  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions full  power  to  impose  nondiscrim- 
inatory taxation  upon  private  persons  who 
deal  with  the  Government;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Connecticut  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

House  Joint  Resolution  79 
Joint  resolution  concerning  educational 

television 
Resolved  by  this  assembly — 
Whereas  certain  proposals  for  educational 
television  have  been  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Connecticut;  and 


Whereas  this  body  Is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
decision  shoiild  be  made  only  after  thorough 
consideration;  and 

Whereas  a  bUl  has  been  prepared  for  a 
commission  to  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  values  and  benefits  at  stake  and  to  recom- 
mend proper  action;  and 

Whereas  experimental  work  in  program- 
ing is  regarded  as  of  particular  Importance 
and  is  well  under  way  by  State  agencies  and 
with  State  funds;  and 

Whereas  a  special  session  of  the  general 
assembly  can  be  called  should  speedy  action 
be  required:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  be  requested  to  protest 
any  assignment  to  commercial  stations  of 
the  3  channels  now  allocated  to  Connecti- 
cut for  educational  television  and  to  ask  an 
extension  for  2  years  of  the  period  for  accept- 
ance of  them;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  Governor  Lodge,  to  the  said  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  and  to  the  Federal 
Commiinicatlons  Commission. 

Alice  K.  Leopold  . 
Secretary  of  State. 


Karl  Marx  Memorial  Session 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  in  recent  months,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  the  fact  that 
foreign  propaganda  materials  are  so 
widely  disseminated  in  this  country. 

I  have  made  particular  reference  to 
the  magazine  New  Hungary,  which  is 
published  by  the  legation  of  the  Hungar- 
ian People's  Republic.  Several  days  ago 
the  latest  Issue  of  New  Hungary,  dated 
May  1953,  was  received  in  my  oflBce. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
once  again  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
contained  in  New  Hungary  by  having  re- 
printed In  the  Rbcord  an  article  titled 
"Karl  Marx  Memorial  Session,"  which 
appeared  in  this  issue.  The  article  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  Hungary  is  a 
strong  believer  in  Marxian  socialism. 

The  article  follows: 

Karl  Marx  Memorial  Session 

On  March  14.  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Karl  Marx,  the  Hungarian  people 
paid  homage  to  the  memory  of  this  first 
leader  of  the  international  working  class  and 
founder  of  scientific  socialism. 

A  memorial  session  in  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, attended  by  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
Working  People's  Party,  members  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic,  was  addressed  by  Erik  Molnar,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 

He  elalKDrated  In  detail  on  Marx's  life,  hia 
stru^les  from  the  foundation  of  the  League 
of  the  Communists  through  the  revolutions 
of  I84S-49  to  the  First  International  and  tha 
Paris  Commune,  the  first  revolutionary  at- 
tempt of  the  working  class  and  the  ensuing 
events.  Then,  Mr.  Molnar  gave  an  analysis 
of  Marx's  teachings  and  went  on  to  speak 
of  how  Lenin  and  Stalin  developed  Marxism. 

The  next  speaker  was  Historian  Aladar 
Mod,  who  spoke  on  Marx  and  Hungarian  His- 
tory. He  pointed  out  the  close  relationship 
between  the  struggles  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple for  freedom  in  the  last  century  and  tha 
activities  of  Marx. 


f 
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Kartlar  tliat  tfsy  aa  nMMtVm  oo  ttw  Z4f e 
flf  Karl  Man  wm  opened  *t  tbe  Hungarlaa 
Instltate  of  the  Worklnf  daas  IfoveiiMnV 
XlM  opening  wm  attended  by  btvan  DoM. 
president  oC  the  preeklentUl  council  of  tlie 
People's  Republic  and  many  otber  prominent 
leaden  of  the  3oTemment  aa  i**ll  as  mem- 
ben  oC  the  diplomatic  corps. 

A  large  number  of  copies  cf  the  works  ot 
Marx  were  printed  for  the  annlrwiary. 
Among  them  U  a  Hungarian  translation  ot 
tiM  ontkpie  of  the  Gotha  Programme  and 
a  Contribution  to  the  CUtique  ot  PoUtlcal 
■conomy.  In  addition.  Lenin's  essay  Karl 
Man  and  Joseef  Berai's  treatise  Man  and 
the  Hungarian  Brvolutlon  erf  lS4a  are  to  be 
pubUabed  in  bibliophile  editiona. 


Barbcnkop  Hannoaj 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  aucHicAW 

ZN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursdav.  June  It,  1953 

Ifr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  can  attention  to  an  achievement  in 
international  harmony  that  has  brought 
men  of  many  lands  and  an  sections  of 
our  country  closer  together  in  bonds  of 
affection  and  good  fellowship. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
carried  a  headline.  "Is  Barbershop  Har- 
mony a  Thing  of  the  Past?"  The  answer 
to  that  question  was  the  birth  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  En- 
couragement of  Barbersb<q;>  Quartet 
Singing  in  America,  Inc.,  in  Tulsa. 

This  weelc  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  15th 
annual  convention  of  SPEBSQ8A  will 
attract  by  far  the  largest  assembly  of 
barbershoppers  and  their  families  in  the 
society's  15-year  history. 

I  am  advised  that  for  some  weeks  the 
4.400  seating  capacity  of  Masonic  Audi- 
torium in  Detroit  has  been  sold  out  fen* 
aU  6  sessions:  2  quartet  semifinals  and 
finals  on  Friday,  June  12.  and  chorus 
contest,  jamboree  and  quartet  medalist 
contest.  Saturday.  Jime  13. 

Detroit  is  the  international  headquar- 
ters of  barbershopping  and  Michigan 
boasts  a  large  proportion  of  the  society's 
625  chapters  and  more  than  25,000  mem- 
bers, so  the  record-breaking  convention 
this  week  is  no  surprise.  Michigan  has 
qualified  3  of  the  40  quartets  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  win  be 
competing  for  championship  honors, 
namely:  The  Wolverines,  of  Detroit  and 
Dearborn:  the  Onchards  of  Saginaw, 
and  the  Town  Criers  of  Kalamazoo.  The 
Antlers,  formerly  of  Flint,  wiU  represent 
Miami. 

I  regret  it  is  too  late  for  my  harmony- 
loving  colleagues  to  form  a  quartet  to 
compete  in  the  contest. 

The  only  sad  note  of  the  convention 
Is  the  realization  that  CarroU  P.  Adams, 
of  Detroit,  the  international  executive 
secretary  of  the  society,  affectionately 
known  as  Mr.  Barbershop,  wiU  be  retir- 
ing this  month  aft*r  14  years  of  distin- 
guished service  in  spreading  harmony  to 
the  4  corners  of  the  world. 

In  these  troubled  days  in  which  men 
and  women  everywhere  are  striving  and 
praying  for  world  peace,  it  is  a  healthy 
and  wholesome  sign  that  4,400  men  are 


■o  detotad  to  slaglnc  together  thftt  thejr 
win  travel  f  n»n  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  Province  of  Canada  to  attend  the 
SFEBaSQSA  convention  in  Detroit.  Umj 
the  best  quartet  win. 


CoBMCBceaieBt  Address  by  Famer 
ator   O'CwMT   at   Ikul   St   Mary's 
Collcffe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MAaTUUIB 

m  THE  SXNATE  OP  TBM  XnOTKD  STATIB 

Thursdat.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokb 
a  very  excellent  address  delivered  by  my 
former  coUeague  in  the  Senate,  Hon. 
Herl)ert  R.  O'Conor,  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  Movmt  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. Emmitsburg,  Md..  on  June  3,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  foUows: 

Oraduates  of  an  institution  like  Mount 
St.  Mary's  are  fortunate — ^fortunate  beyond 
present-day  realization,  it  may  be  said.  Be- 
cause they  have  received  here  something 
which  is  denied  to  aU  too  many  students  in 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 

At  Mount  St.  Mary's  you  not  only  have 
been  trained  to  think  for  yourselvea  but 
you've  been  truly  educated  to  do  your  think- 
ing in  accord  with  a  Christian  sense  of 
values.  And  it  is  this  moral  background 
that  sets  apart  such  as  this  &ne  old  college 
from  the  great  mass  of  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  48  States  of  the  Unlcm. 

This  liberal  arts  college  in  the  time- 
hallowed  meaning  of  the  term  has  avoided 
the  pitfalls  of  liberalism,  the  fetish  of  so- 
called  modern  higher  education.  And  for 
this  may  we  fittingly  express  a  humble  Deo 
Gratlas.  Before  you  have  made  many  con- 
tacts with  the  world  and  with  the  graduates 
of  institutions  where  the  liberal  professors 
hold  forth,  you  will  appreciate  that  you  have 
been  among  the  privileged  few — relatively 
Sfwaklng — to  whom  the  years  of  training  in 
college  have  brought  basic  truth  and  wisdom. 

Here  at  Enunitsbiirg  there  has  been  an 
adherence  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
education,  namely,  formation  rather  than 
mere  information.  Tour  president  and  fac- 
ulty believe  and  embody  In  their  practice  the 
importance  of  the  intellectual  disciplines  as 
well  as  moral  and  physical  training.  While 
holding  fast  to  these  basic  principles,  how- 
ever, they  have  met  the  needs  of  the  time 
in  their  system.  It  is  their  endeavor  pri- 
marily to  develop  educated  men  who  will 
acqtiire  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  abil- 
ity to  use  them;  who  will  appreciate  the 
techniques  of  expression  and  the  method 
of  their  application. 

They  seek  Incessantly  to  inculcate  that 
deeper  grasp  of  principles  by  which  men  live 
decent,  orderly  lives.  They  desire  that  their 
graduates,  as  citizens  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities conscientiously.  They  adhere  to  the 
theory  that  there  Is  still  such  a  thing  as  im- 
mutable truth  and  they  strive  to  inspire 
their  students  to  pivsue  that  coiuve.  They 
realiae  that  a  democracy  such  as  ours  can 
only  survive  as  long  as  there  Is  a  clearheaded, 
practical  leaven  among  the  electorate. 

It  la  a  confused  world  Into  which  today's 
graduates  are  entering.  Thirty-six  years 
ago.  along  with  thousands  of  other  gradu- 
ates, we  ventured  forth  into  a  world  at  war. 


But  alarming  at  eondtttona  were  In  191T,  the 
Issues  at  eaat  were  clear.  Our  country  was 
confronted  by  a  ruthleas  military  machine, 
but  the  i>eople  were  united  in  spirit.  There 
was  no  division  of  sentiment,  no  eonfuslim 
of  ideologies  such  as  plagues  our  Nation  and 
the  world  today. 

The  present  sftuatloa  la  far  different. 
There's  a  mighty  war  raging,  but  It  Is  mainly 
a  conflict  oX  Ideas,  cd  beUefs.  And  some 
university.  coUege.  and  high  school  teaching 
staffs  are  hopelessly  entangled  In  a  maze  of 
twisted  theories  about  moral  and  social  prtn«- 
clples.  As  a  result,  the  young  people  drink- 
ing at  the  fount  of  knowledge  must  imbibe 
from  so  many  polluted  streams  that  their 
Judgment  is  fouled,  their  appreciation  of  the 
eternal  truths  Is  challenged  so  repeatedly 
that  they  often  end  up  with  no  basic  prin- 
ciples to  which  to  cling. 

How  can  It  be  otherwise,  in  many  secular 
Institutions,  when  liberal  thinking  and 
teaching  are  welcomed  for  their  own  sake? 
When  the  erratic  thinker,  the  misguided 
phlloeopher.  even  the  Communist  Party 
member,  are  welcomed  and  protected  on  the 
fUmsy  ground  of  academic  freedom? 

By  no  means  do  I  claim  that  a  majority, 
or  even  a  substantial  portion  of  the  splendid 
teaching  profession  of  our  country.  Is  of  the 
type  just  described.  But  certainly  recent 
development  make  It  clear — and  my  partici- 
pation in  various  congressional  inquiries 
have  impressed  upon  me  particularly — that 
the  minds  of  many  thousands  of  our  future 
citizens  and  leaders,  have  been  assailed,  and 
their  judgments  confiised.  by  false  doctrines 
and  corrupt  philosophies  which  are  as  alien 
to  Christian  truths  aa  they  are  to  American 
principles  and  ideals. 

Academic  freedom,  as  American  has  known 
it  in  the  past,  has  been  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  development  of  American  cul- 
tiire  and  progress.  Such  academic  freedom 
Is  requisite  today  for  further  intellectual  and 
scientific  advancement.  New  ideas,  devel- 
oped from  sound  principles,  will  ever  be  the 
cornerstone  of  the  continually  changing  edi- 
fice that  Is  America.  But  not  a  clamorous 
academic  freedom  which  Is  really  but  li- 
cense— an  outpoiu-ing  of  the  product  of 
mental  cesspools,  or  of  contaminated  and 
controlled  thought  effusions  whose  sole  pur- 
pose Is  to  mislead  rather  than  to  enhance 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  basic  truths. 

It  is  a  most  consoling  experience  to  come 
to  such  a  college  as  this,  and  to  note  the 
contrast  with  other  institutions  of  learning, 
aotne  of  which  claim  a  high  place  In  the  edu- 
cational structure  of  the  Nation.  Por  here 
we  note  the  complete  absence  of  the  most 
dangerous  elements  In  the  country's,  and 
the  world's,  educational  pictiue. 

The  self-styled  liberals  decry  our  system 
of  education  as  being  controlled  and  hence 
the  enemy  ot  progress.  They  fall  to  appre- 
ciate the  vast  difference  between  a  disci- 
plined and  a  regimented  system.  They  re- 
ject the  system  which  insists  upon  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  ordered  mind,  the  authority  of 
proven  truths  over  irresponsible  searching 
for  new  theses.  At  the  same  time  they  wel- 
come with  open  arms  not  only  the  teacher 
of  unmoral  and  undemonstrated  doctrines. 
but  even  the  regimented  professor,  whose 
complete  allegiance  has  been  given  to  the 
Ulogical  and  perverted  doctrines  of  Com- 
munist teaching,  whose  every  word  and  act 
must  conform  to  the  dictates  of  the  Com- 
munist program  for  world  domination. 

As  we  have  gone  throughout  the  country. 
In  congressional  Investigations  in  the  field 
of  subversive  activities,  it  has  been  a  con- 
tinued source  of  gratification  that  no  insti- 
tution under  the  direction  or  authority  of 
our  faith,  no  lecturer  in  any  such  institu- 
tion, has  ever  been  found  responsible  for 
teachings  contrary  to  accepted  moral  and 
American  principles.  And  no  member  of  the 
church,  In  good  standing  and  In  right  con- 
science, ever  will  be  entangled  In  any  such 
activities.  Pbr,  of  course,  the  one  Is  as  con- 
tradictory of  the  other  as  communism  is 
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«t  complete  variance  with  loyal  perfomumca 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Nor  do  students  of  colleges  such  as  this 
have  to  undergo  the  confused  teachings  of 
a  liberalism  that  despises  the  accepted  truths 
of  the  ages  and  seeks  to  substitute  for  them 
a  disordered,  individualistic  hodgepodge  of 
mental  confusion.  The  professor  who  can 
make  the  headlines  is  assured  of  a  place  on 
some  faculty  because  he  dares  to  tread  an 
unbeaten  path. 

Every  time  you  read  that  a  professor  has 
refused  to  tell  a  congressional  committee 
whether  he  Is  or  has  been  a  Communist,  on 
the  grounds  of  possible  self-incrimination, 
you  can  say  to  yourself :  "That's  not  my  pro- 
fessor." The  member  of  a  teaching  staff 
who  refuses  to  deny  Communist  Party  men»- 
bershlp  thereby  disqualifies  himself  from  any 
position  of  influence.  Particularly  does  he 
admit  himself  to  be  unfit  for  the  sacred 
responsibility  of  training  the  minds  of  the 
young. 

Let  me  make  a  comparison  that  suggests 
Itself  as  a  result  of  my  work  with  the  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee  several  years 
ago.  In  assuming  the  direction  of  this  im- 
portant inquiry  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  fields  of 
rrlme  demanding  Investigation  was  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs. 

The  teacher  who  debases  the  mind  of  a 
young  man  or  woman  by  treasonable  doc- 
trines is  as  base  a  criminal  as  the  purveyor 
of  narcotics  to  the  innocent  student.  He 
has  no  place  in  an  American  Institution  of 
learning  and  should  be  rooted  out  and  dis- 
missed as  positively  as  Is  the  narcotics  vendor 
who  lurks  In  the  hidden  doorway  near  the 
school,  waiting  to  ensnare  his  unsuspecting 
victims. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  more  violent  oppo- 
sition to  any  congressional  Investigation 
has  occurred  in  our  time  than  that  directed 
against  the  official  groups  which  are  aiming 
their  spotlight  upon  Communist  activities 
in  educational  fields. 

From  the  pulpits  as  well  as  from  the  class- 
rooms criticism  Is  directed  against  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  engaged  in  t-Iils 
probe.  It  Is  alleged  that  "academic  free- 
dom" is  in  danger.  If  by  "academic  free- 
dom" is  meant  unhampered  Inquiry  and  re- 
search then  we  agree  that  such  freedom 
must  be  safeguarded.  But.  if  these  critics 
demand  the  freedom  to  undermine  the  basic 
fo.  ndatlons  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  to  plan  for  its  violent  overthrow, 
then  there  is  reason  for  grave  concern  to 
every  patriotic  American. 

Opportunities  for  observation  of  the 
make-up  and  of  the  procedures  c^  congres- 
sional committees  bring  me  to  the  convic- 
tion that,  in  the  main,  they  are  composed 
of  well-intentioned  public  officials,  deter- 
mined to  expose  and  to  expel  those  enemies 
of  our  beloved  Nation  who  are  striving  for 
America's  defeat. 

Certainly  it  can  be  said  that,  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  vigUance  and  activity  of  con- 
gressional conunlttees,  the  foes  of  our  Nation 
would  have  gained  greater  headway  and 
would  have  moved  much  further  toward  their 
goal  than  has  been  the  case. 

Highly  placed  subversives  in  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  oiu-  Nation  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  pivotal  positions  until  the 
committees  brought  the  facts  to  public  at- 
tention. 

It  was  not  a  witch  himt  that  brought  Into 
the  open  numerous  treacherous  officials  and 
employees  of  the  United  Nations  who,  de- 
spite their  American  citizenship,  could  not 
deny  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  conspiracy 
directed  against  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  inquiry  into 
Communist  influences  in  our  ediicatlonal 
setup  is  not  an  inquisition.  Rather  it  Is  a 
method  by  which  to  reveal  any  disloyalty 
among  the  teachers  in  the  classrooms  of 
American  educational  Institutions. 
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Ptortunately  for  America,  tbe  great  major- 
ity of  teachers  are  known  to  be  loyal  and 
patriotic.  However,  proof  is  at  hand  that 
1.500  teachers  have  been  active  supporters 
of  the  Communist  movement.  These  1,500 
Communist  sympathizers  have  been  engaged 
in  giving  direct  instruction  In  their  class- 
rooms while  at  the  same  time  they  are  under 
Communist  discipline.  Students  of  Amer- 
ica are  entitled  to  instruction  concerning  the 
freedoms  gtiaranteed  by  otir  Constitution, 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual, 
the  sacredness  of  family  ties,  and  the  op- 
eration of  government  through  elected  rep- 
resentatives directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  such  instruction  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  those  whose  ideologies  are  con- 
trary to  these  concepts. 

Educators  are  entitled  to  think  as  they 
please,  but  they  have  no  right  to  depart 
from  the  foundational  principle  that  changes 
in  our  form  of  government  must  be  at- 
tained through  orderly  and  legal  processes, 
all  within  the  framework  of  the  American 
Constitution.  The  teacher's  function  must 
not  be  determined  for  him  by  an  organiza- 
tion under  a  foreign  power.  His  so-called 
academic  freedom  is  a  misnomer  if  he  is 
required  to  adhere  to  a  system  of  changing 
theories  which  Is  determined  by  dictatorial 
authority  seeking  world  conquest  by  what- 
ever measures  are  appropriate  at  the  time. 

It  Is  false  theory  which  holds  that  a 
teacher  can  maintain  his  position  of  Influ- 
ence in  relation  to  his  students  by  claim- 
ing constitutional  rights  and  privileges  whUe 
at  the  same  time  he  is  under  discipline  of 
a  world  conspiracy  committed  to  the  violent 
overthrow  of  that  very  Constitution.  We 
disagree  with  the  Yale  professor  of  law  who 
last  week  argued  that  it  is  entirely  proper 
for  Communists  to  be  appointed  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  imlversltles  to  teach  Communist 
doctrines.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to 
contend  that  a  crlnxinal  should  be  Included 
on  a  law  faculty  to  teach  criminal  law. 

Let  those  critics  who  profess  to  see  dtm- 
ger  in  congressional  Inquiries  remember  that 
the  police  state  would  sound  the  death 
knell  of  otu"  educational  institutions  and 
oiu'  American  form  of  government.  We  have 
no  desire  to  advocate  thought  control.  Even 
less  do  we  want  a  system  which  imposes 
doctrines  upon  its  members  and  reqtilres  the 
following  of  a  party  line.  Such  a  system 
denies  to  a  scholar  the  free  piu'sult  of  in- 
quiry or  research  toward  the  ultimate  goal 
of  truth. 

We  prefer  that  the  imlverslty  be  guar- 
anteed the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
regulate  Its  own  affairs  and  to  select  and 
maintain  its  faculty  In  order  to  advance  the 
quest  for  truth  and  knowledge.  This  is  far 
more  desirable  than  the  assumption  by  po- 
litical government  of  authority  over  the 
day-to-day  operations  ot  the  educational 
Institutions. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  university  or 
college  is  unwUllng  or  unable  to  ferret  out 
'  those  who  are  disloyal,  then  they  should  not 
'complain  if  governmental  representatives 
take  up  the  task.  If  a  teacher  so  far  forgets 
his  proper  place  in  the  realm  of  teaching 
as  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  a  subversive 
organization,  it  Is  not  only  the  right  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  governmental  representatives 
to  expose  such  a  challenge  to  American 
secvu-ity. 

Hysteria  must  not  displace  sober  analysis 
and  calm  reflection  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  danger.  Such  a  policy  dictates 
that  every  opportunity  be  given  to  the  uni- 
versity and  to  the  college  to  root  out  sub- 
versives who  prostitute  their  coveted  posi- 
tions by  distortion  of  American  principles. 
But,  If  educational  Institutions  fail  in  dis- 
charging their  full  responsibility  to  weed  out 
such  undesirables,  then  the  last  resort  Is  to 
support  goverrunental  inquiries  through  the 
properly  conducted  congressional  function. 

We  are  at  war  today  with  an  enemy  Intent 
upon  the  defeat  and  the  externOnatlon  o* 


everything  for  which  America  stands.  Our 
Nation  has  chosen  to  ally  Itself  with  other 
liberty-loving  people  under  the  banner  of 
the  United  Nations  to  preserve  freedom  In 
the  world.  But  that  undertaking  cannot 
lead  to  permanent  peace  if  a  truce  is  achieved 
through  the  admission  into  the  U.  N.  of  the 
very  nation  which  has  been  proven  the  ag- 
gressor in  this  horrible  conflict — ^Red  China. 
Furthermore,  while  we  strive  for  success  In 
the  conflict  in  order  that  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can boys  may  be  saved,  we  deplore  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  our  allies  of  furnishing  to 
the  enemy  supplies  and  material  which  are 
aiding  the  enemy  in  their  conduct  ot  mUl- 
tary  operations.  It  is  unthinkable  that  na- 
tions which  have  been  helped  so  materially 
through  generous  grants  from  American  tax- 
payers should  resort  to  such  practices  In 
order  to  Increase  their  trade  at  tbe  expense 
of  American  lives. 

Despite  the  crises  today  facing  the  United 
States  there  is  no  occasion  for  pessimism. 
America  has  met  great  challenges  In  the  past 
and  has  survived  them.  While  It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  many-sided  challenge  of 
today  Is  more  formidable  than  ever  to  have 
threatened  our  basic  institutions,  let  It  be 
remembered  that  the  Nation  itself  is  stronger 
than  ever  at  this  time  to  meet  these  forces. 
National  unity  and  a  deep-eeated  conviction 
in  the  true  value  of  Amercanlsm  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  formation  ot  solid  pha- 
lanxes to  resist  any  enemy  that  may  ap- 
proach. 

Well-educated  citizens  who  can  be  looked 
toward  as  leaders  of  thought  and  action  can 
be  of  Incalculable  assistance  as  the  prime 
issues  press  for  solution.  These  intellectually 
honest  citizens  must  be  independent  in  their 
deliberations.  That  is  why  there  can  never 
be  thought  control  In  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. Xqually  necessary,  however,  la 
It  that  safeguards  be  established  and  be  pre- 
served to  prevent  the  citizens  of  tomorrow 
from  being  weaned  away  from  allegiimce  to 
America  and  to  its  ideals  by  ideologies  whose 
falsity  has  been  proven  In  every  Instance 
where  communism  has  gained  control. 

In  congratulating  members  of  the  grad- 
iiatlng  class,  we  conunend  to  their  considera- 
tion the  example  of  those  noble  men,  the 
professors  of  the  past  and  present  whose 
minds  and  hearts  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  a  true  Christian  education — an  edu- 
cation for  better  personal  living — an  educa- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  effective  citizenship 
which  redounds  to  the  good  of  our  Nation 
and  to  the  glory  of  the  infinite  God  who  ac- 
corded to  you  the  priceless  privilege  of  being 
trained  within  these  hallowed  halls. 


DUposal  of  SyaUietic  Rubber  Plaats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  L.  S. 
Buckmaster,  president  of  the  United 
Rubber  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  pre- 
sented a  very  concrete  and  factual  state- 
ment before  the  Shafer  subcommittee  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  the  synthetic  rub- 
ber plants.  Mr.  Buckmaster  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  those  matters  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  rubber  workers.  A 
portion  of  his  statement  is  printed  below: 

The  United  Rubber  Workers  Union  rejire- 
aents  approximately  300,000  men  and  women 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Our  union 
to  the  bargaining  agent  In  aome  900  plants 
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In  the  rubber,  oork.  floor  ooverlng.  ftnd  plaa- 
Ucs  Indvistrles. 

The  great  majority  of  these  people  have 
•  profound  Interest  In  the  outcome  of  any 
legislation  that  will  transfer  these  facilities 
and  In  the  subsequent  operation  of  the 
plants.  A  large  nxunber  of  them  have  suf- 
fered because  of  short  workdays  and  short 
workweeks  in  addition  to  periods  of  layoff 
In  the  past  because  of  Inadequate  supplies 
of  rubber. 

If  the  synthetic  plants  are  to  be  sold  to 
private  Industry,  we  feel  strongly  that  cer- 
tain safeguards  shoxild  be  Incorporated  In 
the  disposal  legislation. 

These  safeguards  are:  (1)  The  protection 
of  national  security;  (2)  the  realization  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  full  fair  value  of 
the  facilities;  (3)  the  protection  of  small 
rubber  producers  from  dl8crln>inatory  com- 
petitive practices,  and  (4)  the  preclusion  of 
the  formation  of  any  monopolistic  combina- 
tions by  the  companies  piirchaslng  the 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  four  safeguards  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Buckmaster  will  no 
doubt  be  given  thorough  consideration 
by  the  committee. 


Address  Dclhrered  by  Hoa.  William  D. 
Hassett  on  the  Eighth  AnniTersary  of 
the  Pastinf  of  Former  President  Frank- 
Ha  D.  RooscTclt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 


or  GEORGIA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES      oi : 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953  ^^ 
tue 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12  exercises  were  held  at  the  Little 
White  House  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga., 
commemorating  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  passing  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  Honorable  William  D.  Hassett. 
formerly  the  secretary  to  President 
Roosevelt,  delivered  an  historic  speech. 
I  ask  that  a  copy  of  his  address,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hassett  by 
Charles  P.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Warm  Springs 
Memorial  Commission,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
iNTmoDircTiow  or  Hon.  William  D.  HASsrrr, 

FORMZKLT   SrCRITAaT    TO   PlUSIDENT   ROOSE- 

▼«LT,   BT   Chaklzs   F.   Palmeh.   Chaixman. 

Fbanklin    D.    Roosevelt    Warm    Sprinos 

Memorial  Commission 

Seldom  In  history  do  those  who  helped 
make  hUtory  look  back  with  us.  That  is 
what  our  distinguished  guest  will  do  today 
In  his  first  public  address.  Born  In  North- 
field,  Vt.,  he  soon  became  a  citizen  of  the 
WOTld.  carrying  on  for  various  newspapers 
and  wire  services  in  Washington  and  London. 
Be  has  been  in  the  midst  of  international 
events  for  a  generation.  We  know  him  as  a 
trustee  of  Norwich  University  and  as  hon- 
orary member  from  Vermont  of  our  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Warm  Springs  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

But  more  Important  than  how  we  know 
him.  Is  how  President  Roosevelt  and  those 
In  the  White  House  knew  him.  Miss  Grace 
Tully  in  her  book  P.  D.  R.,  My  Boss,  tells  us 
that  "In  this  relatively  small  grouo  of  oeoole 


m  lio  lived  and  worked  closely  with  the  Presl- 
d  int  was  still  another  reformed  newspaper- 
n  an,  the  erudite  and  scholarly  Vermont 
T  inkee.  Bill  Hassett.  Bill  was  known  as  the 
Dsacon  to  the  working  family  and  he  was 
vi  rtually  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  approprl- 
a  e  quotations  and  little-known  facts.  •  •  • 
B  11  Is  a  truly  ciiltured  man.  and  It  was  a  Joy 
U  the  boss  to  sit  back  and  talk  with  him 
ii  the  Informal  atmosphere  of  the  Hyde  Park 
sljudy  or  the  cottage  at  Warm  Springs. 

"To  an  Increasing  extent  through  the  years 

11  took  over  the  task  of  writing  the  proper 
aiiswers  to  the  innumerable  Individuals  and 
oiganlzatlons  who  wrote  semipersonal  let- 
t€  rs  to  the  President  or  otherwise  pleaded  for 
sc  me  sort  of  intimate  recognition.  Bill  knew 
all  the  soft  answers  and  the  fanciest  words 
and  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  status  of 
fi  11  secretary  he  was  presented  an  auto- 
giaphed  portrait  to  the  President,  bearing 
tte  Inscription:  'To  Bill  Hassett  •  •  •  My 
Sulft,  My  Buckle,  and  My  Roget.' 

"The  bo89  meant  it.  too,  and  many  a  time 
w  len  he  found  himself  stumbling  over  some 
tr  icky  syntax  he  sent  out  an  SOS  for  the 
Di  tacon. 

"  'I  learned  all  my  grammar  by  ear,'  he 
w  mlc  say,  'Ask  BiU'." 

And  so  we  too  will  "ask  Bill"  to  tell  us  of 
hiB  memories.  This  Is  a  great  privilege  to 
pi  esent  to  you  the  Honorable  William  D. 
Hissett.  formerly  secretary  to  President 
R  loseveltc 

AioRESS  or  William  D.  Hassett,  Secretakt 
TO  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Chairman  Palmer,  former  Mayor  Allcorn, 
m  »mbers  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Warm 
S]  rings  Memorial  Commission,  and  all 
f  r  iends  of  the  late  President,  there's  a 
ki  larled  old  oak  tree  that  stands  near  a 
fa  mily  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

lithe  and  agile  boy  used  to  climb  to  Its 

tc(pmo8t  branches.    There  he  would  look  out 

the  water   while   his  dreams   rolled   on 

with  the  rolling  river,  far  out  and  far  over 

seven  seas. 

The    thoughts    of    youth    are    long,    long 

tl  oughts  but  this  boy's  were  to  carry  him 

fiirther   than   he   knew.     At    last   when   the 

was  over,  the  long  thoughts  of  youth 

brought  him  back — not  to  the  house  over- 

the    Hudson,    which    was    still    his 

but    to    the    simple    cottage    before 

wtlch  we  are  met  together — the  Little  White 

—forever     sanctified     as     the     place 

wlience  his  brave  soul  took  its  flight  Into  the 

unknown  8  years  ago  today. 

Here  in  this  quiet  mountain  retreat,  above 
whispering  pines,  a  place  dear  to  him  almost 

life  Itself,  the  Journey  ended.     It  had  been 

long  Journey  and  the  strong  limbs  had 
sh  runken. 

[n  this  calm  atmosphere,  among  others 
w]  lO  had  suffered  even  as  he  had  suffered,  he 
he  ped  and  dreamed  and  planned  a  better 
wc  rid  where  men  shall  beat  their  swords  Into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  Into  pruning 
ho  Dks  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
(Iialah  3,  4.)  Here  there  came  to  him  a 
rei  lewed  vigor  of  mind,  an  unconquerable 
sp  rlt  that  encompassed  the  whole  world. 

Ik)  again  he  brought  his  pitcher  to  the 
well  to  draw  once  more  the  healing  waters 
frcm  the  kindly  earth.  It  was  his  last  pil- 
grimage. The  Angel  of  the  Dark  Shadow 
hojirered  near,  nearer  even  than  any  of  us 


loaktag 
home 


as 

a 


rei  lized. 

lie  was  in  fact  already  on  the  "low,  dark 
veige  of  life"  when  we  reached  the  Little 
Wl  Lite  House  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday. 
He  was  tired  and  the  bright  sunshine  and 
th(i  beauty  of  the  Georgia  springtime 
strengthened  him  In  soul,  but  not  in  body. 
Yec  the  way  had  been  long,  the  pilgrim  was 
weiry.  But  we  know  he  was  sustained  even 
to  the  end  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  eternal 
continuity  of  things.  He  had  lived  by  the 
Christian  faith  and  could  lay  down  the  bur- 
deiks  of  earth  holding  fast  to  that  anchor 
ot  raith  which  looks  beyond  the  grave. 


nranklin  Roosevelt  shared  the  Platonic 
view  of  Inunortallty  set  forth  in  memorable 
lines  some  300  years  ago  by  good  old  Sir 
Thomas  Browne:  "Thus  we  are  men  and  we 
know  not  how :  there  Is  something  in  us  that 
can  be  without  us  and  will  be  after  us; 
though  It  Is  strange  that  it  has  no  history 
what  It  was  before  us,  nor  cannot  tell  bow  It 
entered  us." 

He  could  answer  In  the  affirmative  the 
question  put  In  the  long  ago  by  the  sorely 
perplexed  Job:  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again?"  Such  was  his  confesslo  fidel  and  for 
him  who  held  that  faith,  death  had  no  sting, 
the  grave  no  victory. 

It  was  given  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  lead 
this  country  in  a  mighty  preparedness  effort 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  greatest  war  In 
history.  From  our  entry  Into  the  conflict 
after  Pearl  Harbor  he  became  by  common 
consent  of  the  Allies  the  leader  In  arraying 
the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world 
against  the  totalitarianism  represented  first 
by  Corporal  Hitler  and  the  sawdust  Caesar. 
Mussolini,  who  led  their  respective  countries 
to  death,  disaster,  and  destruction.  Stalin, 
enigma  of  the  Kremlin,  presently  emerged  as 
spinner  of  the  spider's  web  which  was  to 
entrap  the  satellite  states  and  to  extend  Its 
meshes  till  it  held  In  Its  tolls  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth. 

For  a  brief  period,  but  In  time  of  grave 
crisis,  Stalin  aided  the  cause  of  the  Allies  by 
an  assault  on  Germany  which  delayed  Hit- 
ler's campaign  against  France  and  Britain. 
But  as  was  soon  to  be  revealed  to  all  the 
world.  Stalin  was  a  faithless  ally.  He  be- 
trayed every  trust  Imposed  in  him  and  failed 
to  keep  a  single  undertaking  entered  into 
with  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  In 
conferences  at  Yalta  and  at  Potsdam. 

When  this  monstrous  character  died  a  few 
weeks  back  the  civilized  world  gave  as  its 
verdict  that  he  was  as  wicked  a  man  as  ever 
lived.  He  had  brought  slavery,  suffering,  and 
death  to  tens  and  tens  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  dwellers  In  once  happy  lands.  Hind- 
sight gives  the  armchair  strategist  a  great 
advantage.  He  Is  able  to  tell  always  Jvist 
what  should  have  been  done  even  as  the 
Monday  morning  quarterback.  It  is  easy  and 
Idle  to  say  that  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments should  not  have  been  negotiated. 
After  all — to  keep  the  record  straight — it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  Is  the  violation 
of  those  agreements  by  Stalin  and  his  fellow 
barbarians  which  has  brought  the  world  to 
its  present  misery.  This  must  be  said  In  th« 
Interests  of  truth  and  Justice. 

Although  it  was  President  Roosevelt's  dee- 
tiny  to  lead  the  forces  of  freedom  to  victory, 
he  was  not  to  witness  the  actual  triumph 
of  the  free  nations.  He  died  on  April  12  and 
the  Germans  surrendered  within  a  month. 
He  had  fallen  as  a  war  casualty  In  the  strug- 
gle to  attain  a  permanent  peace  and  to 
guarantee  freedom  to  all  nations  who  would 
accept  It  and  were  willing  to  flght  in  de- 
fense of  this  ideal  for  which  mankind  baa 
fought  through  the  long  struggle  to  achieve 
self-government.  There  was  something  eple 
in  hU  promise  of  the  four  freedoms  to  all 
the  world — the  four  freedoms  he  had  enun- 
ciated to  the  American  Congress  In  a  memo- 
rable address: 

"The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression— everywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person 
to  worship  God  In  his  own  way — everywhere 
In  the  world. 

"The  third  Is  freedom  from  want — which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy,  peaceful  life  for  lU  Inhabi- 
tants— everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear — which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an  act 
of  aggression  against  any  neighbor — any- 
where In  the  world." 
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Alas,  It  was  not  given  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
witness  the  surrender  ot  Oerman  arms  or 
the  wdlapse  of  the  Japvieae  war  machine 
which  foUowed  so  quickly.  BiU  he  died 
holding  high  m  faltering  hand  the  torch  ot 
liberty.  Thta  torch  he  held  aloft  not  only 
for  the  guidance  of  his  own  countrymen 
but  as  the  symbol  of  hope  to  all  nations — ■ 
that  lU  rays  be  seen  by  remote  peoples  who 
should  behold  its  glory  even  from  afar.  His 
vUlon  of  a  better  world  based  upon  xinlversal 
peace  was  not  to  be  realized  within  the  life- 
tune  of  his  contemporaries.  The  peace, 
enunciated  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
fortified  by  the  four  freedoms,  seems  far  In 
the  future  as  we  gather  here.  Neither  an- 
gry accusation  nor  bitter  recrimination  shaU 
find  voice  here  today  as  our  thcughU  and 
minds  turn  to  the  lament  of  Israel  In  the 
beautiful  Old  Testament  story:  "How  are 
the  mighty  faUen  In  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle O  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine 
high  places."     (3  Samuel  1:  25.)  

But  like  another  heroic  martyr,  F.  D.  R. 
had  fought  a  good  flght.  He  had  finished 
the  course.  He  had  kept  the  faith.  When 
the  great  apostle  to  the  gentUes  euffered 
shipwreck  he  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the 
stern  and  wished  for  dawn.  As  we  take  a 
backward  glance  at  our  history  we  find  that 
In  time  of  stress  and  storm  the  American 
Ship  of  State  has  been  blessed  with  strong 
anchors.  First,  there  was  Washington  but 
for  whose  leadership  In  the  Revolution  we 
could  not  have  become  a  nation.  Jefferson, 
with  the  true  vision  of  the  sUtesman,  made 
fast  the  young  nation  to  the  safe  anchorage 
of  democracy.  In  Lincoln  we  had  an  anchor 
strong  and  secure  who  preserved  the  Union 
from  Internal  disruption.  Continuing  the 
symbolism  of  the  shipwrecked  aposUe.  who 
would  our  fourth  anchor  be? 

I  shall  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  2Le 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  place  In  history.  Time 
Is  a  great  leveler  and  only  when  the  New 
Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  are  viewed  In  the 
perspective  of  time  can  we  Msefs  the  con- 
tribution made  by  him  to  whom  we  pay  this 
anniversary  tribute. 

Plutarch  as  a  biographer  had^thto  ad- 
vantage: he  always  choee  his  subjects  from 
among  characters  whose  places  were  al- 
ready estobllshed  In  history.  Time  had 
rendered  lU  verdict  on  these  eminent  men. 

That  made  it  poeslble  for  the  author  of 
Plutarch's  Uvea  to  write  a  work  which  nearly 
2,000  years  later  U  still  a  best  seller.  Inci- 
dentally, Plutarch  had  no  small  part  In  form- 
ing the  mind  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  even  as 
It  did  countless  other  leaders  In  world  affairs 
not  least  among  them  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  William  Shakespeare. 

So  we  leave  him  to  the  verdict  of  history: 

-Servant  of  God.  well  done.  weU  has  thou 

fought 
The  better  flght,  who  single  has  maintained 
Against  revolted  multltudee  the  cause 
Of  truth.  In  word  mightier  than  they  In 

arms; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  has  honM 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence;  for  thU  was  all  thy  care 
TO  stand  approv'd  in  sight  of  God." 

(Paradise  Lost,  VI,  »-9».) 

The  days  were  evil  and  the  times  perverse 
when  Franklin  Roosevelt  entered  the  White 
House  In  1933.  That  was  20  years  ago  and 
men  stlU  only  slightly  gray  at  the  temples 
can  remember  the  desperation  of  those  days 
as  the  last  year  of  the  Hoover  administration 
came  to  a  close.  The  country  was  In  the 
depths  of  the  greatest  depression  In  history. 
Roosevelt  entered  upon  his  duties  with  cour- 
age and  determination.  Business  and  In- 
dustry were  at  a  standsUlL  Banks  were 
closing  at  an  appalling  rate.  Agriculture. 
bMlc  to  a  sound  economy,  had  reached  the 
lowest  point  In  the  hlsUMy  of  American  farm- 
ing. Farms  were  being  sold  for  back  taxes. 
Farmers  burned  their  produce  In  public  as  a 
protest  against  ruinous  prices. 


Other*  left  thetr  erope  unharveeted  to  rot 
la  the  flelde.  Farm  mortgages  were  fore- 
closed by  thousands.  The  plight  of  mllUona 
and  millions  of  Jobless  men  and  women  and 
the  suffering  of  their  families  forms  a  tragic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  unenllghtenec:  cap- 
italism. 

To  the  White  House  came  big  business, 
hat  in  hand,  and  said.  In  effect,  "We  can  go 
no  further,  take  us  over."  What  happened 
In  the  next  hundred  da3r8  is  economic  his- 
tory. The  Nation  experienced  renewal  of 
life — a  new  birth  of  hope  and  freedom. 

Alas,  repubUcs  are  ungrateful  In  this  aoth 
century  even  as  In  Dante's  day.  Before  the 
next  election  came  around  the  representa- 
tives of  big  business  which  Roosevelt  had 
rescued  from  Its  own  tragic  folly  were  organ- 
izing "Liberty  Leagues,"  "Hate  Roosevelt" 
clubs,  and  "That  Man"  was  held  up  to  public 
scorn  for  leading  the  Nation  down  the  road 
to  socialism  and  destruction.  The  cry  of 
too  much  Government  in  business  was  raised 
to  high  heaven. 

Now,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say.  "Lef  i  look 
at  the  record."  I  think  It  Is  true  that 
F.  D.  R.  stands  out  as  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian of  his  time.  He  dared  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  to  harbor  the  harborless  even  as 
the  Scriptures  admonish. 

To  do  this  he  dared  to  bolster  up  the  cour- 
age and  self-respect  of  millions  of  unem- 
ployed by  giving  them  Jobs  on  public  projects 
through  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
and  the  Public  Works  Administration — the 
familiar  WPA  and  PWA  of  the  days  when  the 
late  Harry  Hopkins  and  the  late  Harold  Ickes 
battled  each  other  In  a  Jurisdictional  flght 
Into  which  the  President  was  often  drawn  as 
arbiter.  F.  D.  R.  remained  adamant  for  relief 
wages  for  labor  performed.  Of  course,  there 
were  abuses.  There  were  bound  to  be.  But 
the  loyal  opposition,  having  neglected  to 
provide  when  In  power  any  social  security 
whatever,  old-age  assistance  or  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  waged  the  presidential  cam- 
paign in  1936  as  advocates  of  relief  on  a 
pauper  basis  for  those  guilty  of  old  age  and 
unemployment.  This  would  have  meant  fas- 
tening upon  this  country  the  dreaded  Eng- 
lish workhouse  system — thereby  stigmatizing 
the  aged  and  Indigent  as  paupers. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  way  in  the  past 
20  years.  The  wheel  has  come  full  circle. 
Indeed.  President  Eisenhower  submitted  to 
the  Congress  In  the  early  weeks  of  his  admin- 
istration a  proposal  for  a  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. President  Truman  had  advocated  the 
creation  of  this  new  Cabinet  poet  for  8  years 
without  congressional  support.  Verily,  "the 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly."  President 
Elsenhower  has  announced  his  Intention  of 
appointing  a  very  charming  and  capable 
southern  lady  to  the  new  post.  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby  win,  therefore,  become  the  flrat 
woman  member  of  the  present  Cabinet.  This 
Is  all  to  the  good.  Still,  one  wonders  why 
President  Truman's  proposal,  so  wrong  in 
1947  and  1949,  could  be  so  right  In  1953. 

Speaking  of  the  Hopklns-Ickea  feud,  these 
Cabinet  Jealousies  have  bedeviled  every  Pres- 
ident from  George  Washington  onward.  No 
one  suffered  from  this  cause  more  than  the 
great  Lincoln,  who  had  to  deal  with  Cabinet 
members  and  generals  In  the  field  whose 
perfidy  approached  treason.  You  may  be 
sure  that  petty  Jealousies  among  President 
Elsenhower's  counselors  have  added  to  the 
burdens  of  our  thrice  heavily  burdened  Chief 
Executive. 

But  to  return  to  Oovemment  In  busineaa. 
The  tariff  is  such  an  ouUtandlng  Instance 
of  government  (GOP)  Interference  with  busU 
ness  that  I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  such  issuea 
as  Federal  deposit  Inaxirance;  the  Roosevelt 
banking  law  which  ended  for  good  and  aU 
the  nefarious  practice  of  gambling  by  baiJc 
executives  in  the  stock  market  with  the  life 
aavlnss  of  depositors:  the  regulation  of  trans- 
potSSon  rate,  by  the  Interstate  Commt^ 
Commlaaion  as  a  more  reasonable  expedient 


than  all  the  traffle  will  bear  as  ouuiclated 
hy  old  Commockwe  Vanderbllt  of  the  piMlc- 
be-damned  fame. 

Yes.  we  hare  traveled  far  in  20  year*— ao 
far.  In  fact,  that  the  Republican  controlled 
80th  Congress  failed  to  propoee  repeal  of  a 
alngle  New  Deal  measure.  The  present  Re- 
publican administration.  In  control  of  botii 
the  White  Hoiiae  and  the  Congress.  Is  equaUy 
silent  about  the  repeal  of  any  New  Deal  laws 
which,  as  the  party  In  opposition,  they  fought 
tooth  and  nail  when  they  were  pending  in 
the  National  Legislature. 

It  will  shock  those  whom  F.  D.  R.  called 
economic  royalists — the  Bourbons  of  Ameri- 
can politics  who  learn  nothing  and  forget 
nothing — ^to  be  told  that  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
far  from  being  a  socialist,  was  the  most  en- 
lightened proponent  oC  the  free-enterprise 
system  that  this  country  has  known  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law 
at  the  turn  of  the  oentury.  The  purposes 
of  the  Sherman  Act  were  laudable.  Its  per- 
formance has  been  different.  Under  the  oper- 
ation of  this  law  we  have  witnessed  such  a 
concentration  of  economic  power  that  trust- 
busting  cases  have  clogged  the  dockets  of 
our  Federal  courts  for  the  last  60  year*. 
There  remains  today  a  sufficient  backlog  of 
these  cases  to  test  the  talent  and  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  policy  of  our  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,  Mr.  Brownell. 

The  two  Roosevelt*-^.  D.  R.  and  T.  R. — 
had  this  In  common:  they  Inspired  among 
their  followers  all-out  affection  or  Implacable 
hatred.  I  will  leave  It  to  my  hearers  to  place 
me  m  the  proper  category.  Suffice  to  aay 
that  F.  D.  R.'s  enemies  feared  his  presence 
lest  they  should  surrender  their  animosity 
to  the  persuasive  voice,  the  dynamic  smile, 
and  the  warm  feUowshlp  that  came  from  a 
geniUne  love  of  people.  Yes;  hla  enemle* 
sometimes  avoided  him.  fearful  of  yielding  to 
the  Roosevelt  charm. 

Faith  and  hope  and  courage  had  sustained 
him  through  more  than  12  years  In  the  White 
House.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  who 
had  told  the  people  In  his  first  Inaugural  ad- 
dress that  "the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
la  fear  Itself"  should  leave  behind  him  aa 
his  testament  a  message  of  faith  and  cour- 
age to  his  countrymen.  Here  In  this  "Little 
White  House"  he  had  dictated  the  day  before 
his  death  a  draft — not  the  final  one — of  an 
address  for   the   Jefferson   Day   dinner   on 

April  13.  _^        . 

Thus  even  to  the  end  he  bore  witness  to 
his  faith  that  in  the  conflict  that  rent  the 
world  around  him,  right  would  triumph  in 
an  abiding  peace. 

"Today,"  vrrote  he  In  a  Bpeech  he  waa  not 
to  deliver,  "as  we  move  against  the  terrible 
scourge  of  war— as  we  go  forward  toward  the 
greatest  contribution  that  any  generation 
of  human  beings  can  make  In  this  world— 
the  contribution  of  lasting  peace,  I  ask  you 
to  keep  up  your  faith.  I  meas\ire  the  sound. 
BoUd  achievement  that  can  be  made  at  this 
time  by  the  straightedge  of  your  own  con- 
fidence and  your  resolve.  And  to  you,  and 
to  all  Americans  who  dedicate  themselves 
with  VIS  to  the  making  of  an  abiding  peace, 

I  "ay: 

"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow win  be  our  doubts  of  today.  I«t 
us   move  forward  with   strong  and   active 

faith." 

The  final  sentence— just  quoted— waa 
found  In  his  own  handwriting  after  bU 
death.  He  had  added  It  to  the  draft  of  the 
Jefferson  Day  speech  after  the  stenogra- 
pher's transcript  of  his  dictation  had  been 
Klven  to  him.  Thus.  It  came  about  that  the 
word  "faith"  was  the  last  word  he  spoke  In 
preparing  hU  last  message  to  his  coxmtry- 

men. 

To  the  end  he  was  a  Greatheart.  never 
wavering  when  duty  pointed  the  way.  He 
gave  the  last  fuU  measure  of  his  strength 
bi  the  cause  of  peace  and  In  that  cause  his 
faith  never  faltered. 
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On  •  day  In  mld-Aprn,  like  Vallaat-for- 
Tmth  m  Bunyan's  great  allegcny,  Franklin 
Rooaevelt  was  taken  with  a  •ummona  and 
bad  tbls  for  a  token  tbat  the  aummons  was 
true,  that  the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the 
foxintaln;  that  the  wheel  was  broken  at  the 
cistern.  80.  carrying  bis  marks  and  scars 
with  him  to  be  a  witness  that  be  had  fought 
the  Lord's  battles.  "Vallant-for-Truth  passed 
over  and  all  the  tiiimpets  sounded  for  him 
on  the  other  side." 


Former  Senator  WafBer,  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  SEENATE  OF  THE  X7NITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  PDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  request  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoKo  an  article  by  Charles  Mooshian. 
of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  who  pays  tribute  to 
former  Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Journal  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Personnel  in 
Emplosrment  Security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

TUFDTE   TO   A    GKZAT   MaI« 

,  (By  Charles  liooeblan) 

A  friend  of  public  employment  service  is 
gone.  Former  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of 
New  York,  died  on  May  4,  leaving  behind  his 
great  name  on  a  document  that  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  by  employment  service 
people  everywhere — the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
He  was  75. 

The  one  -  thousand  •  eight  -  hundred  -  and  - 
•ome-odd  employment-service  offices  oper- 
ating today  throughout  the  United  States 
were  established  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  of  1933.  Bob  Wagner  was  a  life-long 
Democrat,  whose  first  political  poet  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  in 
1905.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1927  and  remained  in  that  body 
tUl  111  health  forced  him  to  resign  in  1949. 

Wagner  was  the  author  and  sponsor  of 
much  of  the  social  and  labor  measxires  en- 
acted during  the  depressing  1930's.  While 
he  is  best  remembered  as  author  of  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Act  (National  Labor  Relations 
Act)  passed  In  1935,  he  sponsored  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Railroad  Pension  Act  of  1934, 
the  United  States  Housing  Act,  National  In- 
d\istrlal  Recovery  Act,  and  piloted  through 
the  Senate  early  measures  setting  up  such 
Federal  emergency  agencies  as  the  NRS, 
PWA,  WPA.  CCC,  and  FERA. 

Bom  in  Germany  and  brought  to  this 
country  when  8  years  old.  Wagner  had  a 
long  political  career  in  New  York  State  be- 
fore going  to  Washington.  He  started  out 
in  life  with  a  newspaper  route.  When  he 
entered  public  school  he  was  imable  to 
•peak  English.  He  won  a  law  degree  in 
1900. 

When  he  became  a  State  legislator  his  first 
fight  was  for  a  5-cent  fare  from  Manhattan 
to  Coney  Island.  In  later  years  in  the  State 
legislature  he  won  approval  of  a  model  fac- 
tory safety  law,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  other  measures  long  sought  by  unions! 
Subsequently  he  was  the  first  judge  to  grant 
a  labor  union  an  injunction  against  an  em- 
ployer and  he  upheld  employees  in  peaceful 
picketing. 

When  he  went  to  the  Senate  in  1927  he 
carried  hia  liberal  ideas  into  an  tmfriendlv 
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at  noaphere.  His  first  speech  dealt  with  un- 
employment, but  It  was  Ignored.  He  per- 
slited,  however,  and  when  the  depression 
eaoie  some  of  his  ideas,  such  as  collection 
of   labor   statistics,   took    hold. 

[t  lias  been  said  of  Wagner  that  he  placed 
on  the  books  legislation  more  important  and 
m(  >re  far-reaching  than  any  American  in  his- 
toi-y.  Certainly  he  helped  as  much  as  any 
on  e  man  to  give  hope  and  help  to  those  mil- 
lic  ns  of  Americans  struggling  out  of  the  de- 
pr  >sslon. 

'If  experience  in  the  last  half  century  has 
tatight  us  anything,  it  has  taught  that  now. 
mi  ire  than  ever  before,  our  Nation  requires 

strong,  vigorous,  and  close-knit  nation- 
wide employment  service  system,  equal  to 
th»  job-finding,  manpower  mobilizing,  em- 
pl(  >3rment-stablllzing  problems  of  continuing 
eo>nomlc  change,  growing  industrial  com- 
pliizlty.  and  recurring  defense  emergency. 
New.  more  than  ever  before,  this  Nation 
xof  ut  assiire  Its  own  Internal  stability  as  the 
bajic  sinews — the  moral  fiber — with  which 
to  carry  the  burden  of  world  leadership 
wMch  we  can  no  longer  escape."  (Senator 
Wiigner  to  the  34th  annual  lAPES  conven- 
tU  n  in  New  York  City.  May  39-29,  1947.) 
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Voice  of  America  and  Intematioiial 
laformatioii  AdministratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscoNsnf 
THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


in 
of 


Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

\ir.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 

a  radio  address  delivered  by  Qeorge  E. 
Sdkolsky  on  the  subject  of  The  Voice  of 
Aiaerica  over  American  Broadcasting 
C(  >.  stations  on  May  17,  1953. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wi  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  foUows: 

Ths  Voice  or  AmnicA 

'  IVhen  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  such  a 
coiintry  as  Great  Britain  proves  by  a  speech 
in  Parliament  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
Aiierica,  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
Acierlcan  Constitution,  tliat  he  has  no  ap- 
pr(  iciation  of  the  jealously  guarded  rights  of 
th(>  American  people — then  obviously  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  we 
An  lerican  taxpayers  have  spent  for  dlsseml- 
na  ;ing  information  about  our  country  and 
foi  propaganda  purposes  have  been  wasted. 

]  have  often  on  these  broadcasts  criticized 
OVri,  the  International  Information  Admln- 
ist  -ation,  and  the  Voice  of  America.  I  have 
po  nted  to  the  Comunlst  infiltration  in 
th(«e  organizations  of  Government.  But  I 
ha  re  not  advocated  destroying  them.  Criti- 
clsn  does  not  mean  destruction.  Criticism 
cal  Is  attention  to  errors,  to  faults,  to  possible 
coi  rection. 

]  lecause  there  has  been  criticism  of  the 
Vo  ce  of  America,  many  Members  of  Congress 
pn  pose  to  abolish  or  to  curtail  that  organl- 
Ta\  Ion  and  even  the  entire  International  In- 
f  or  [nation  Administration.  Tliat  would  be 
pll  ng  error  on  error.  What  is  needed  Is  not 
elli  nination  of  this  body,  but  reorganization. 

t  ome  critics  of  the  International  Informa- 
tlo  1  Administration  and  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica feel  that  under  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson, 
prtsident  of  Temple  University,  important 
ref  >rms  are  being  made,  and  it  is  clear  that 
th<  re  is  hope  for  a  reorganization  that  can  be 
ma  de  effective. 


TTnder  Dean  Aeheaon.  the  State  Depart- 
ment grew  too  large.  Acheson  was  an  em- 
pire builder.  He  tried  to  bring  under  his 
authority  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  Na- 
tion's business.  When  Truman  was  Presi- 
dent, Acheson  acted  as  though  he  were  a 
Prime  Minister. 

The  International  Information  and  the 
Voice  of  America  are  instruments  of  national 
defense  which  ought  to  explain  America,  not 
to  defend  a  momentary  policy.  America,  we 
hope,  is  a  permanent  human  society  no  mat- 
ter what  the  temporary  policy  may  be. 
When  (dement  Attlee,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  does  not  even  understand 
the  constitutional  relations  between  the 
President  and  Congress,  we  must  assume  that 
the  less  educated  and  leaa  informed  people 
of  his  country  know  little  or  nothing  about 
us.     They  cannot  understand  what  we  do. 

The  first  task  of  an  information  service 
therefore  should  be  the  most  widespread  dis- 
tribution of  indisputable  facts  about  our 
country.  The  British  information  services 
perform  precisely  such  a  function.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  political  clianges  may  be  in 
England,  the  British  Library  of  Information, 
for  instance,  provides  data.  It  tells  the 
story  accurately.  There  are  other  British 
agencies  which  perform  particular  propa- 
ganda jobs.  The  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration spreads  British  propaganda  by 
means  of  radio. 

I  use  the  term  "propaganda"  In  Its  broad- 
est sense,  not  in  a  narrow  sectarian  sense. 
Propaganda  really  means  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  as  stated  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  For  in- 
stance, one  who  likes  Elgar's  music  could 
be  favorably  disposed  to  Great  Britain,  j\ist 
as  a  performance  of  Gershwin's  m\isic  may 
win  friends  for  the  United  States.  Propa- 
ganda is  not  limited  to  speeches  and  pro- 
nouncements setting  forth  a  strictly  national 
point  of  view  on  immediate  international 
problems,  although  that  is  useful  too. 

Our  agencies  are  supposed  to  engage  in 
propaganda  on  a  wide  plane  but  somehow 
they  got  all  tangled  up  in  current  policies 
which  Mange  as  the  world  turns  on  Ita 
axis.  And  they  collected  a  queer  personnel, 
many  of  whom  by  training  and  habit  are 
more  interested  in  Soviet  Russia  than  in 
the   United  States. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  housecleaning  and  reor- 
ganizing these  agencies,  but  the  job  will 
never  be  done  satisfactorily  until  they  are 
separated  from  the  State  Department,  ac- 
cepting data  from  all  departments  and  agen- ' 
cies  of  Government  but  being  under  none 
of  them. 

It  is  wrong  not  to  recognize  that  Dr. 
Johnson  came  Into  the  International  Infor- 
nuktion  Administration  after  the  mess  had 
been  made  by  others.  He  was  brought  in 
to  clean  it  up.  That  is  a  to\igh  task.  In 
recent  weeks,  both  the  McCarthy  commit- 
tee and  the  Hickenlooper  committee  have 
been  making  investigations.  The  McCarthy 
investigation  has  uncovered  the  cell  of  pro- 
Russians  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  to 
deal. 

This  criticism  has  been  wholesome,  but 
it  has  not  l)een  aimed  at  the  housecleaning 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  So  far  as  I  can  teU,  it  ia 
designed  to  help  him  in  his  task. 

Apart  from  t>elng  separated  from  the  State 
Department,  this  agency  should  continue  to 
include  all  the  propaganda  activities  of  oiu: 
country,  so  that  a  program  can  be  devised 
which  is  constructive  and  constant.  One  of 
these  is  the  exchange  of  students  among 
countries.  These  are  often  referred  to  as 
the  Pulbrlght  scholarships,  which  is  an  un- 
fair name  for  them  as  the  money  does  not 
come  from  Senator  Fulbwoht  but  from  the 
American  taxpayer.  Senator  Fttlbricht  only 
initiated  this  excellent  Idea — maybe,  after 
all.  he  deserves  to  have  his  name  attached  to 
it  because  he  did  some  original  thinking. 
But  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
It  la  propaganda. 
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All  the  agencies  of  information  and  propa- 
ganda need  to  be  under  one  roof.  Real 
strength  can  only  come  from  a  unified  plan 
designed  to  inform  our  friends  and  neutrals 
and  enemies  all  about  the  United  SUtes, 
always  with  a  deep  respect  for  our  basic 
institutions. 

In  the  present  controversy  with  Great 
Britain,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Brit- 
ish people  do  not  know  us  or  understand 
us.  Speaking  a  language  of  the  same  origin, 
many  of  our  moat  important  words  have 
different  meanings.  Having  the  same  funda- 
mental Institutions,  we  have,  in  two  cen- 
turies, moved  far  apart. 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  examples: 

Our  President  is  elected  by  the  people  In 
his  own  right  as  President.  The  British 
Prime  Minister  is  elected  as  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Our  President  is  an  official  of 
all  the  people,  performing  functions  speci- 
fied In  a  written  constitution  by  which  he 
is  also  limited  In  hU  powers.  The  British 
Prime  Minister  is  the  leader  of  his  party  In 
Parliament.  He  Is  chosen  by  his  own  politi- 
cal party,  not  by  the  people,  to  be  Prime 
Minister.  Our  President  is  elected  for  a  fixed 
term  of  office.  4  years,  and  can  only  serve 
twice.  The  British  Prime  Minister  can  re- 
main at  the  head  of  his  government  as  long 
as  his  party  Is  in  the  majority  in  Parliament. 
In  our  country  it  is  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  majority  of  Congress  to  l>e  of 
different  parties:  In  Great  Britain  that  Is 
Impossible.  In  our  country.  Congress  is  the 
equal  of  the  President;  in  Great  Britain. 
Parliament  is  led  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Few  Britishers  understand  that  our  Presi- 
dent, if  he  olieys  the  Constitution,  must 
subordinate  self,  as  regards  policy,  to  the 
wishes  of  Congress.  Even  less  do  the  British 
understand  that  Congress  possesses  rights 
which  are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  authority 
of  the  President.  For  liutance.  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  interfere  with  a  congressional 
committee:  yet  any  congressional  committee 
Is  empowered  to  Investigate  departments  of 
Government  under  the  President. 

The  British  ask,  who  is  running  this  coun- 
try, Elsenhower  or  McCaktht.  It  is  a  stupid 
question.  Under  our  Constitution,  Eisen- 
hower has  his  duties,  powers,  authorities, 
and  responsibilities,  and  under  the  same 
document,  each  Representative  and  Senator 
likewise  has  his  duties,  powers,  authorities, 
and  re8F>onslbilltie8.  But  one  does  not  over- 
lap the  other. 

While  the  roots  of  the  American  and  the 
British  system  are  one.  the  structures  are 
very  different.  More  Americans  understand 
the  British  system;  few  Britishers  under- 
stand our  system. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  need  infor- 
mation devices  to  keep  the  world  adequately 
schooled  In  our  ways.  This  Is  only  one  ex- 
ample as  to  why  we  need  to  retain  the  In- 
ternational Information  Administration  and 
the  Voice  of  America.  We  need  to  reUln 
them  cleansed  of  subversive  and  wasteful 
personnel.  We  need  to  retain  them  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  Government.  We 
need  to  retain  them  under  pro-American 
direction. 

I  speak  approvingly  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Robert  Johnson  during  the  few  monttis  that 
he  has  been  in  office  l>ecause,  having  studied 
the  problem  closely,  I  have  Ijecome  convinced 
that  he  is  consclentloxisly  doing  an  unpleas- 
ant Job  of  housekeeping  and  reorganization 
that  needs  to  be  done  and  that  he  can  re- 
organize those  agencies  of  Government,  so 
that  they  will  serve  America. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  word  about  criti- 
cism. 

I  fear  that  every  time  a  commentator 
or  a  columnUt  tells  of  a  situation  facing  this 
country,  the  tendency  is  to  regard  him  as 
against  everything.  That  is  far  from  the 
truth. 

Most  often,  at  any  rate  In  my  case,  I 
scrutinize  most  ardently  those  Institutions 
which  I  understand  best  and  support.  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give  an  outside 


view,  particularly  of  bad  management  of 
good  inaUtutlons.  I  spoke  tonight  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  and  the  International  In- 
formation Administration,  as  I  did,  because 
in  the  past  I  have  been  so  critical  of  it. 

"Hiank   you.     This    is    George    Sokolsky. 
Good  night. 


Effect   oa   tke   Weatker   of  Testwf   of 
Atomic  Bombs  ia  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENyiTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  ix)rtion  of  a  radio  broadcast  by  Frank 
Edwards  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  on  June  10,  1953.  This  portion 
of  Mr.  Edwards  broadcast  deals  with  the 
question  whether  the  tornadoes  of  the 
last  few  days  were  caused  by  the  atomic 
explosions  in  Nevada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  radio  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f oUows : 

Caittol  Rn.L. — ^Resolution  prohibiting  fur- 
ther testing  of  atomic  bombs  In  the  United 
States  will  be  Introduced  tomorrow  by  Re- 
publican Senator  Wn.UAM  Lancer,  of  North 
Dakota.  Senator  Lancek  says:  "These  stu- 
pendous forces  are  too  dangeroxis  to  be  un- 
leashed In  the  confines  of  a  densely  popu- 
lated area  like  the  United  States.  The  ef- 
fects and  the  aftereffects  of  the  atomic 
bomb  can  be  determined  on  some  isolated 
testing  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  as  well  as  In  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  justlflcatlon  whatever  for  subjecting 
the  American  people  to  radioactive  material 
In  the  atmosphere.  I  propose  to  act  as  a 
guardian  of  the  people  who  look  to  Congress 
for  protection.  My  resolution  will  ban  the 
detonation  of  atomic  weapons  Inside  the 
continental  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
commonsense  and  public  safety." 

Thus  far  the  experts  have  shown  no  indi- 
cation of  doing  anything  more  than  to  evade 
the  matter.  GOP  Congressman  James  E. 
Van  Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,  Is  a  member  of 
the  joint  congressional  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee. Early  thU  afternoon  Van  Zandt  told 
a  reporter  that  the  recent  plague  of  tornados 
could,  in  his  opinion,  definitely  be  traced 
to  the  atomic-bomb  tests.  A  lew  hours  later 
Van  Zandt  reversed  himself,  annoimced  that 
his  first  statement  was  wrong. 

Prom  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
newsmen  get  the  answer  which  could  be 
expected.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
fired  the  bombs  in  Nevada.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  asserts  that  there  is  no 
connection  whatever  between  ttie  bombs 
they  fired  and  the  tornadoes  which  killed 
more"  than  300  people,  Injured  thousands, 
and  did  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
shown  no  eagerness  to  submit  its  case  to 
investigation.  Their  denials  may  only  ex- 
press their  opinions  but  that  does  not  ex- 
onerate them  from  possible  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  matter. 

From  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau's 
Scientific  Division,  Dr.  Harry  Wexler,  news- 
men got  the  reply  that  the  atomic  bomb 
does  not  generate  enough  energy  to  affect 

the  weather.  

Let's  examine  the  statement  of  Dr.  Irving 
Langmuir,  famed  General  Electric  scientist 
who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  develop- 


ment of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  la  alao  noted 
for  his  successful  ralnmaking.  After  lengthy 
experiments.  Dr.  Langmuir  announced  ttiat 
by  sending  up  small  amounts  of  ciiemicai 
smoke  in  New  Mexico,  ne  could  produce 
predictable  rainstorms  from  the  Southwest 
to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  tests  conducted 
by  Dr.  Langmuir  included  2  years  of  opera- 
tions. The  results  were  carefully  charted 
and  confirmed  by  weather  records. 

The  generation  of  weather  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  energy  but  of  triggering  by  existing 
forces  of  nature  with  a  small  amount  of 
chemical  fumes  floated  into  the  air.  Dr. 
Langmuir  produced  results  over  a  l.&00-mlie 
range  with  a  few  pounds  of  chemicals.  The 
atomic  tramb  reduces  Its  materials  to  micro- 
scopic chemicals — metallic  fog — sends  tons 
of  this  matter  boiling  into  the  stratosphere 
with  every  explosion.  Once  the  mass  of  me- 
tallic fumes  Is  up  there,  it  spreads  out, 
drifts  with  the  winds  In  a  general  northeast- 
erly direction  across  the  Nation. 

If  science  can  make  rainstorms  with  a  few 
pounds,  what  happens  when  tons  of  material 
are  scattered  in  the  atmosphere?  When  man 
tinkers  with  the  elemental  forces  of  Nature, 
it  is  a  dangerous  game.  Once  unleashed,  the 
fury  of  the  spilt  atom  is  beyond  control. 
If  Congress  refuses  to  investigate  this  mat- 
ter, then  the  least  that  Congress  can  do  is 
to  order  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
fire  Its  deadly  devices  outside  the  United 
States,  as  Senator  Langks  suggests. 


Gosed  Committee  Heartaf  t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  COURTNEY  W.  CAMPBELL 

or   FLOatDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr..  editor  of  the 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  Tampa,  Fla., 
which  I  feel  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

June  3.  1963. 
Representative  Joseph  W.  MAanM,  Jr., 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  RxpxESENTATrvE  Mabtin  :  I  am  writing 
this  letter  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Advancement  of  Freedom  of  Information 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  which  has  21,000 
American  newsmen,  editors,  and  publishers 
as  members. 

In  Its  AprU  17  Issue,  page  480.  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  reported  as  follows: 

'"From  January  3  through  March  31,  con- 
gressional committees  and  subcommittees 
met  659  times,  excluding  House  ApproprU- 
tions  SutKXjmmlttee  meetings  on  budgetary 
matters.  Of  the  659  meetings,  217.  or  32.9 
percent,  were  closed  to  the  public;  22,  or  3  J 
percent,  were  partly  open  sseslons,  partly 
closed;  and  420,  or  63.7  percent,  were  open." 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported that  Its  subcommittees  had  held  4 
to  6  closed  meetings  dally  for  2  months,  dur- 
ing which  they  debated  how  the  American 
taxpayers'  funds  were  to  be  spent.  These 
would  add  more  than  200  to  the  congres- 
sional closed  meeting  score  for  1953  and 
would  raise  the  total  to  nearly  60  percent. 

Veteran  newsmen  in  Washington  tell  me 
that  this  situation  is  worse  today  than  any 
previous  time  in  our  history,  and  that  the 
closed  congressional  committee  meetings, 
wherein  they  do  the  people's  business  in 
secrecy,  are  increasing. 
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DtKa  Ctifk  OMuBittee  for  Ad- 
it of  yHJKlom  of  Inf  amwUaa  de- 
tbis  and.  from  deep  caoTieCkja.  ve 
vidi  to  tram  that  tf  this  practice  eaBttnaa. 
tre«lom  is  certain  to  suffer. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
freedom  of  preas.  Kews  does  leak  from  these 
doaed  eopgrtasiooal  committee  meetings. 
It  leaks  to  ootumnlsts  and  to  other  news- 
men, but  always  after  the  fact  and  osnaUy 
tn  a  colored  or  slanted  version,  leaked  for  a 
political  purpose  and  not  for  the  general 
good  and  edlfleatkn  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  These  colored  or  slanted  verskias  of 
the  closed  congreaslonal  coounlttce  meet- 
ings at  best  add  only  confusion  to  the  na- 
tional picture  and  certainly  they  are  no 
great  aid  to  the  general  protection  at  crys- 
tallizing pubUe  optnlcm. 

Bather,  it  is  a  matter  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation or  the  public's  right  to  know,  and 
It  Is  unnecessary  for  a»  to  remind  that  If 
the  public  is  deprlTcd  of  this  right  to  know 
about  its  Oovemment.  at  the  time  and  not 
after  the  fact,  then  freedom  and  liberty 
eventually  will  glre  way  to  autocracy.  The 
pages  of  history  prove  this. 

So  often  during  my  30  years  tn  the  news- 
paper profeaslon  have  I  beard  so-called  pub- 
lic serrants  talk  sanctimcnlously  about  bow 
the  revelation  of  tbis  or  the  publication  of 
that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  Tet  during  the  same  30  years. 
I  never  have  heard  of  a  single  case  wherein 
the  people's  interests  were  damaged  in  any 
way  when  all  the  truth  of  their  government 
business,  incltidlng  all  the  discussions  and 
motives  behind  government,  were  made  pub- 
lic or  available. 

At  the  same  time,  the  records  of  American 
government  fairly  are  crammed  with  tragic 
examples  wherein  the  people's  interests  really 
were  damaged  when  the  people's  govern- 
ment was  conducted  in  secrecy.  All  of  the 
recent  scandals  in  federal  Government  were 
martr  possible  only  through  secrecy  in  gov- 
ernment. And  I  venture  to  say  that  bad  the 
Anwrlcan  people  been  advised  of  the  day-to- 
day proeeedlnga  In  government  at  the  time, 
poblle  opinion  would  have  barred  these 
scandals.  I  venture  also  to  say  that,  had  the 
American  people  been  advised  at  the  time 
of  all  the  facts  of  government  during  the 
period  In  which  we  lost  China  to  the  Com- 
munists, public  opinion,  which  has  carried 
the  American  people  safely  through  many  a 
major  crisis,  would  have  righted  this  great 
wrong. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  these  closed  gov- 
ernment meetings  in  American  history.  In- 
stead, our  forefathers,  who  had  fled  secret 
autocratic  government  In  Europe,  firmly  es- 
tablished the  precedent  of  free,  open  govern- 
ment when  they  conducted  the  town  meet- 
In^B  at  our  early  colonies,  wherein  all  gov- 
ernment was  open  for  all  to  see  and  hear. 

Later,  In  1734.  when  the  New  York  royal 
colony  thrust  John  Peter  Zenger  Into  prison 
for  the  sin  of  printing  complete  records  of 
the  colony  council's  meetings  in  his  weekly 
newspaper,  an  American  jxiry  freed  him  and 
wrote  into  legal  history  the  great  American 
principle  of  open  government. 

After  Torktown,  many  of  the  original 
American  colonies  declined  to  ratify  the  new 
American  Constitution  until  the  American 
Bin  of  RighU  was  drawn  and  added  to  that 
great  dociunent  as  its  Urtt  10  amendments. 
The  very  first  amendment  sets  forth  the  ab- 
solute principle  of  freedom  of  press,  which 
Is  an  Implied  doctrine  of  freedom  of  infor- 
matl<m. 

StiU  later,  at  Gettysburg,  Al>raham  Uncoln 
said  those  Immortal  words,  "that  tbis  Na- 
tion under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

Lincoln  did  not  mean  government  by  secret 
eongresslonal  committee  or  government  by 
secret  town  or  dty  councU.    He  meant  that 


Bll  govcmBcaC.  taeflnitfac  aO  BCWi  ef  I 
Bent.  »?««««"fr»  to  an  of  tke  p«iopl«. 

I  can  Basis  I  yoa  that  the  Amertean  people 
■re  deeply  canoemed  tods^  over  this  problem. 
Daring  19SS,  here  are  some  developmems: 

The  LegislatuTes  of  the  States  of  Indiana, 
MTashington.  and  Idaho  adopted  laws  mak- 
ing it  illegal  for  government  oiBrtals  to  hold 
tecret  meetings. 

Similar  laws  are  befor  the  LegWattires  of 
BaUfomJa  and  Florida  at  the  present  time. 

Hewspaper  editors  of  Alabama  have 
launched  a  campaign  seeking  enforcement 
>f  a  40-year  old  statute  which  bans  secret 
government  meetings. 

Gov.  Edwin  L.  Mechem.  of  New  Mexico,  in 
1  lonnal  statement  requested  all  State 
aoards.  departments,  and  agencies  to  oon- 
luct  all  public  business  in  open  m<-etlngs. 

Iowa  newspaper  editors  adopted  a  resdu- 
ion  condemning  secret  meeting  of  Iowa 
eglslative  committees  and  urged  that  all 
Jtate  government  bodies  hold  o|^ea  soeetlngs. 

Newspaper  editors  In  Florida.  Morth  Caio- 
ina.  and  West  Virginia  protested  secret 
eglslative  committee  meetings. 

On  March  10.  1953,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  adopted  the  following  reso- 
ution  memoraUzlng  Congress  and  the  legis- 
atures  of  the  variotis  States: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25 

■XJoncurrent   resottttkm   memorializing   the 

Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  tbe  various 

States   as   to  the   people's  right   to   know 

about  their  own  Government 

"Whereas  the  people's  right  to  know  about 
their  own  Government  is  a  right  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  an  other  rights 
af  s  free  people:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

•Beaolved  bf  the  Senate  of  Texas  (the 
Bouse  of  Kepreaentatives  concurring}: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
be  and  hereby  are  urged  to  give  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  to  all  enactments  to  see 
to  it  that  provision  is  made  for  the  full  dis- 
closure to  the  public  of  those  transactions 
of  Government  that  are  the  Just  and  proper 
concern  of  the  public,  so  that  no  board, 
Etgency.  commission,  or  department  of  Gov- 
ernment may  utilize  a  legislative  omission, 
or  an  ambiguous  declaration,  to  cloak  in 
lecrecy  the  identity  of  pubUc  servants,  their 
remtineration  or  duties  of  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Government  about  which  citizens 
mtist  be  informed  if  they  are  to  discharge 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  a  demo- 
mttlc  society. 

"2.  That  the  offlcers  of  the  Government 
Jt  the  United  States,  tbe  officials  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  those  of  the  counties  and 
rltles  of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby  are 
urged  to  conduct  publicly  the  public  busl- 
aeas;  to  make  continuously  that  full  dis- 
:loeure  of  all  public  transactions  that  is  the 
foundation  of  our  freedom  and  the  surest 
lafeguard  against  corruption  and  malfea- 
lance,  tyranny,  and  oppression. 

"3.  That  citizens  everywhere  be  alerted  to 
the  ever  present  danger  that  free  govern- 
ment may  be  subverted  by  secret  proceedings 
;hat  throughout  the  history  ol  the  world 
lave  been  the  refuge  of  corrupt,  wicked,  and 
■eactionary  governments. 

"4.  That  the  Executive  order  of  September 
a.  1951,  should  be  revoked. 

"5.  That  the  authority  to  place  documents 

n  material    in    the   classified   categories   of 

op  secret,  secret,  confidential,  and  restrict- 

5d   ought  to  be  confined   solely  to  Federal 

I  igencies  having  to  do  with  n«tinn«M  military 

iiecurity. 

"6.  That  all  acts  placing  documents  or 
:  naterlal  In  classified  categories  ought  to  be 
iiubject  to  continuous,  concurrent  review  by 
i  mthority  other  than  the  classifying  author- 
ty  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  military  claasl- 
Ications  for  the  purpose  of  cloaking  in 
I  ecrecy  nuitter  having  "aching  ^  ^xo  with 
iDiUtary  security. 


'V.  Tliat  tlkcrc  ou^fat  to  be  agrtement  on 
tmlfonn  definltlans  of  the  vsrtous  secret 
eaSegorles.  imtformly  adhered  to  by  claasi- 
fying  agencies. 

**8.  'mat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  joomal  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives;  that  the  secretary 
of  the  senate  be  Instructed  to  forward  a  ecpy 
of  this  resolution  under  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  Texas  to  each  of  our  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  Texas." 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  as  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  House,  and 
I  am  writing  a  similar  letter  to  Senator 
RoaxxT  A.  Taft,  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Senate;  Senator  LTmoif  B. 
JOHNsoM.  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Senate;  and  Representative  Sam  Rat- 
BtTKH,  Democratic  leader  of  the  House. 

It  Is  the  earnest  desire  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chl's  Committee  for  Advancement  of  Free- 
dom of  Information  that  you  give  this  letter 
deep  consideration,  and  we  wotild  welcome 
from  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  American 
political  parties  a  joint  statement  condemn- 
ing secret  government  meetings,  not  only  In 
Congress,  but  in  all  departmenu  of  Federal. 
State,  and  city  governments  in  America, 
which  would  be  a  public  rededication  of 
the  great  American  principle  oX  free,  open 
government. 

I  will  be  grateful  for  ycur  tIcws. 
Slncerelj  yours, 

T.  M.  Kewtoh,  Jr. 


TW  McOrtliy-Boklea  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

am 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rscoko  an  article  entitled  "Tbe  Mc- 
Carthy-Bohlen  case,"  written  by  the 
Reverend  James  M.  GlUls.  C.  S.  P.,  and 
published  in  his  column  entitled  "Siirsum 
Corda:  What's  Right  With  the  World,* 
for  AprU  13.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  artkfe 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  tba  Rxccwo, 
as  follows: 

SmuuM  CoaoA :  What's  Right  With  tbb 
Woau>? 

(By  Rev.  James  M.  OUIU.  C.  S.  P.) 

THE    M'CAaTBT-BOHLDf    CASB 

Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  I  must 
comment  in  this  column  on  the  McCarthy- 
Boblen  episode.  Otherwise,  they  say,  It  will 
be  taken  for  granted  that  I  have  turned  my 
back  on  one  whom  I  fcvmerly  defended. 
Rather  than  risk  that  misunderstanding  let 
me  make  this  pointblank  declaration :  I  think 
the  Senator  as  head  of  the  important  sub- 
committee on  expenditures  did  his  duty  and 
no  more  than  his  duty;  that  he  acted  not 
only  legally  but  conscientiously  and  that 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  restraint  In 
the  face  of  outrageous  abuse. 

There  used  to  be  a  two-volume  book  en- 
titled "Masterpieces  of  Invective."  A  third 
volume  could  be  made  of  the  insults  hurled 
at  JoK  McCaktht.  and  to  that  third  volume 
an  appendix  could  be  added  on  irony — the 
Irony  in  tbis  case  being  that  those  who 
abused  McCastht  accused  blm  of  being 
abusive. 

I  select  one  sample  from  among  a  hundred: 
The  New  York  World-Telegram  carried  on 
March  20  an  editorial  under  the  caption 
"OuerrUla  Government."    Tbe  guerrUla  (did 
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they  mean  goriUat)  was  McCa«tht;  the  edi- 
tor spoke  of  the  "sad  spectacle"  of  a  Sena- 
tor's using  "back-aUey  tactics "  and  of  being 
a  "loud-mouthed  rowdy"  who  had  "dragged 
the  Senate  into  the  gutter  with  him."  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  tbe  really  sad  spectacle 
is  that  of  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper 
dragging  itself  into  the  gutter  with  such  un- 
couth language,  and  then  going  on  to  lament 
that  good  men  may  be  frightened  sway  from 
public  service  by  "TlUficatlon." 

I  have  read  all  that  Senator  McCastht  has 
written;  I  have  had  conversation  with  him 
Bt  considerable  length;  I  listened  Intently 
when  he  spoke  to  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
of  the  Press  in  New  York  City,  and  when  he 
addressed  the  Nation  on  the  radio  and  TV, 
but  I  have  never  heard  him  use  such  vicious 
language  as  that  of  the  editor  of  the  World- 
Telegram.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  publicist  of 
distinction,  has  made  a  point  of  hearing  all 
of  McCarthy's  speeches  in  the  Senate  for  the 
last  3  years.  He  tells  me  that  "Joe"  always 
speaks  moderately,  is  tolerant,  patient,  and 
gentlemanly. 

I  can  believe  It  In  view  of  his  soft  answer 
to  that  insufferable  pest.  Lady  Astor,  who 
said,  "I  wish  it  were  poison,"  when  some- 
one at  a  party  in  Washington  was  handing 
McCarthy  a  drink.  The  "loud  mouthed 
rowdy"  said,  "I  understand  that  some  nice, 
fine  old  lady  made  that  renuirk,  but  I  didn't 
bear  it."  He  might  at  least  have  permitted 
himself  to  say  that,  after  70  years  of  practice 
at  waspish  personal  insults,  the  lady  should 
have  come  up  with  something  less  banal. 
As  for  me  I  would  have  suggested  that  one 
who  gave  up  her  American  citizenship  to 
marry  a  British  title  should  have  the  com- 
mon decency  to  refrain  from  voicing  her 
political  prejudice  at  an  American  gather- 
ing. The  victim  of  her  venom  was  more 
the  gentleman  than  she  was  the  lady. 

But  what  warrant  had  McCastht  for  op- 
posing the  President's  nomination  of  an 
ambassador  to  Moscow?  Nothing  less  than 
article  II.  section  2  of  tbe  Federal  Constitu- 
tion: "He  (the  President]  shall  nominate 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors."  Mc- 
Carthy was  bounid  by  his  oath  of  office  to 
object  to  an  appointment  which  he  con- 
sidered unwise.  He  tried  to  learn  the  facts 
in  the  case  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see 
the  "raw  files"  of  the  FBI  on  Bohlen.  He 
was  asked  to  be  content  with  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
later  of  two  Senators  who  themselves  had 
not  seen  the  "raw  files"  in  their  entirety. 
McCarthy  remained  of  his  own  opinion. 
Right  or  wrong  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do,  because  of  his  oath  and  because  of 
the  moral  law,  but  to  abide  by  his  conscience. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  McC&ktht 
hopes  to  be  the  presidential  candidate  of  his 
party  in  1956  and  that  all  his  actions  are 
directed  to  that  end.  But  In  the  Bohlen  case 
be  Jeopardized  hia  political  future.  One  who 
hopes  for  favors  from  the  Republican  Party 
doesn't  cross  swords  with  "Mr.  Republican," 
Robert  Taft  (as  McCarthy  did)  and  with 
the  Republican  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Furthermore,  a  man  with  high  political 
ambitions  doesn't  deliberately  cultivate  a 
"bad  press."  He  has  the  worst  press  in 
recent  history  but  he  goes  on  regardless.  He 
may  not  be  worldly  wise,  but  he  is  courage- 
ous. McCaktht  objected  to  Bohlen  as  one 
who  had  participated  in  the  crime  of  Yalta. 
The  answer  was  that  Bohlen  was  an  inter- 
preter, not  a  policy  maker.  But  in  James  F. 
Byrnes'  speaking  frankly,  there  are  16  refer- 
ences to  Bohlen's  work,  and  among  them 
(on  p.  67)  is  the  following:  "  'Chip'  Bohlen,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  man  who  has  attended 
all  the  Big  Three  meetings  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Ttuman.  He  has 
seen  these  meetings  from  the  tmlque  posl- 
tlou  of  both  interpreter  and  adviser." 


Indeed  there  Is  abundant  evidence  that 
Bohlen  was  no  mere  amanuensis  or  Inter- 
preter at  Yalta.  Nor  wUl  he  be  a  mere 
messenger  boy  to  Moscow.  Yet  he  is  the  man 
who,  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, "minced  no  words  in  the  defense  of  the 
Yalta  Pact."  (New  York  Times,  March  2.) 
That,  to  my  mind,  and  obviously  to  the  mind 
of  Senator  McCarthy,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
qualify him  as  Ambassador  to  Russia.  As  for 
President  Elsenhower,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  more  sportsmanlike  of  him  simply  to 
make  the  nomination  and  then  stand  aside 
without  throwing  in  information  alx>ut  his 
personal  friendship  with  Bohlen.  The 
"must"  messages  from  the  President  to  Con- 
gress were  too  frequent  in  the  Roosevelt 
regime. 


unsolved,  but  qn  these,  too.  he  made  a  maii- 
ful  effort. 

Since  he  served  longer  than  any  other 
Akron  mayor,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
SluBser's  accomplishments  in  the  way  of  debt 
reduction  and  capital  improvements  would 
be  impressive.  The  point  for  the  Senators 
to  remember  is  that  Slusser  couldn't  have 
been  elected  five  times  If  he  hadn't  been  a 
first-rate  mayor. 


Skittcr't  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal  tells  the  story  of 
Charles  E.  Slifsser  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Public  Housing  Commissioner. 
I  feel  confident  Mr.  Slusser  will  do  a  good 
job  on  his  new  assignment. 
Slussis's  Rbcoro 

When  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  looks 
Into  Charles  E.  Slusser's  qualifications  for 
the  Job  of  Public  Housing  Commissioner,  it 
probably  will  want  to  know  something  about 
his  record  as  mayor  of  Akron. 

And  if  Slusser  is  too  modest  to  toot  bis 
own  bom,  he  can  read  the  Senators  this 
editorial. 

We  remember  what  Akron  was  like  before 
Slusser  took  office  and  we  can  say  unequivo- 
cally that  this  is  a  better  city  for  having 
bad  bis  services  as  mayor  for  the  last  9^ 
years. 

Law  enforcement  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved, civil  service  has  been  strengthened. 
Major  capital  Improvements  in  highways 
and  bridges  and  the  water  and  sewage  dis- 
posal systems  have  been  achieved  while  at 
the  same  time  the  city's  debt  has  been  re- 
duced. What  Is  more,  Slusser  has  demon- 
strated that  a  city  administration  can  be 
friendly  to  management  without  t>elng  hos- 
tile to  labor,  and  vice  versa. 

Slusser,  a  Republican,  has  been  elected 
five  straight  times  in  a  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic city.  The  Senate  committee  should 
interpret  this  to  mean  that  most  of  the 
people  of  Akron  have  regarded  Slusser  as  a 
capable  administrator  and  have  considered 
his  policies  generally  sound. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration has  found  the  infallible  man. 
In  an  unfamiliar  Job  Slusser  is  bound  to 
make  some  mistakes,  but  he  is  a  man  who 
can  learn  from  experience,  and  he  won't 
make  the  same  mistake  twice. 

There  Is  a  trace  of  irony  in  the  fact  that 
the  new  Public  Housing  Commissioner  comes 
from  a  city  which  voted  emphatically  to  ac- 
cept no  more  public  housing.  We  assure  the 
Senators,  however,  that  the  mayor  himself 
favored  the  modest  public-housing  project 
which  the  voters  rejected.  The  antlhousing 
forces  In  that  contest  simply  were  too  well 
organized  to  be  denied. 

Slusser  is  conservative  enough  to  demand 
reduction  of  the  debt  but  progressive  enough 
to  believe  that  a  city  ought  to  provide  an 
adequate  sewer  sysem  and  maintain  a  pubUc 
recreation  program.  He  wUl  leave  Akrai 
with  the  sewer  and  recreation  problems  stlU 


Extension  of  the  Excess-Profits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

or  PENNSTLVAHIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
ceiving a  good  many  letters  at  this  time 
protesting  against  extension  of  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  for  another  6  months. 
I  am  sure  this  is  true  of  every  other 
Member  of  the  House.  No  one  wants 
this  tax.  Everyone  agrees  it  is  an  un- 
fair tax — and  this  includes  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Humphrey. 

We  had  all  hoped  we  might  do  away 
with  this  tax  and  reduce  individual  in- 
come taxes  come  the  1st  of  July.  How- 
ever, the  administration  has  inherited 
so  many  financial  responsibilities  that 
tax  reduction  must  necessarily  be  de- 
layed for  a  little.  I  believe  most  busi- 
nessmen, once  they  appreciate  the  facts 
of  the  present  situation,  will  go  along 
with  the  President. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  granted 
me  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  below  the  reply  I  am  making  to 
these  letters  in  opposition  to  extension 
of  the  excess-profits  tax: 

JOMi  8,  1953. 
Mr.  James  W.  Morxts, 

Manager ,  Line  Material  Co^ 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Deas  Jim:  Thanks  for  your  letter  regarding 
the  excess-profits  tax.  Your  letter  is  factual 
and  my  entire  reply  Is  based  on  that  portion 
ol  your  letter  as  follows:  "We,  of  course, 
feel  that  such  an  admittedly  unfair  tax  law 
should  be  allowed  to  expire  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment."  To  this  I  am  in  thor- 
ough agreement — but  you  have  heard  the 
expression.  "My  mother  told  me  there  would 
be  days  like  this."  Well,  that's  the  position 
in  which  I  find  myself  right  now  on  the 
excess-profits  tax  situation.  Many  good 
constituents  are  daily  addressing  me  both 
pro  and  con  on  this  issue. 

We  must  admit  the  administration  has  a 
clearer  Insight  into  the  technical  and  re- 
stricted data  on  our  defense  financial  needs 
than  others.  The  world  situation  la  in  a 
state  of  flux — trouble  everywhere — what 
might  happen  can  make  you  shudder.  The 
administration  is  surely  desirous  of  carrying 
out  their  intent  In  regard  to  tax  reduction, 
but  how  can  they,  when  most  of  the  toota 
were  laid  on  their  doorstep  by  the  previotis 
administration  and  only,  as  the  situation  un- 
raveled, did  they  discover  newly  found 
Impossibilities. 

My  opinion  has  been  that  In  any  contro- 
versy regarding  tax  reduction  the  needs  of 
individuals  should  come  first.  A  reduction 
In  the  individual  Income  tax  would  affect 
millions  of  our  people — and  immediately. 
pyjr  such  citizens.  In  whatever  capacity,  this 
would  really  be  a  raise,  whether  in  wages. 
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dlTldends,  rents,  etc..  and  sartij  would  not 
create  tbe  tendency  toward  an  Increase  in 
living  coats. 

Tou  can  notice  the  next  spiral  ot  inflation 
coming;  in  fact,  it  is  bere — General  Motors' 
contract  renegotiation,  the  daily  notices  in 
the  press  of  increased  wages  or  strikes  to  ob- 
tain this  end.  Tbis  increase  in  wages  will 
inevitably  be  reflected  in  prices.  However, 
tbese  raises  do  not  cover  the  1  rger  segment 
ol  our  people — the  average  worker,  and  those 
living  on  annuities  of  one  kind  and  another. 
They  have  constantly  been  In  the  back- 
groiind  of  this  whirlpool.  The  piirchaslng 
power  of  our  dollar  should  not  be  allowed  a 
further  shrinkage.  Instead,  an  orderly  in- 
crease is  imperative.  Today  we  hear  so  much 
about  "trade,  not  aid."  Remember  this,  our 
export  trade  diminishes  as  our  selling  price, 
reflecting  Increased  costs,  advances. 

This  tax  sltuatlo.1  is  the  No.  1  problem  on 
my  mind.  I  had  hoped  some  solution  not 
evident  at  this  time  might  appear  on  the 
horizon.  At  one  time  there  was  some  talk  of 
an  increase  in  the  corporation  tax  in  lieu  of 
extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  I  had 
also  thought  perhaps  savings  in  the  hage 
unexpended  and  unallocated  balances  in  the 
defense  and  foreign-aid  programs  might 
straighten  us  out.  All  these  angles  have 
been  explored  by  the  administration,  btit  we 
are  told  they  will  not  save  the  day. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  have  said  they  do  not  like  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  and  that  it  is  unfair.  How- 
ever, we  need  the  money.  In  asking  for  its 
extension  for  another  6-month  period,  the 
President  has  taken  the  poeitlon  that  the 
Individual  must  not  be  second  In  tax  con- 
sideration. I  believe  the  country  at  large  is 
In  agreement  with  the  President,  and.  at  the 
moment.  I  am  inclined  to  support  his  posi- 
tion, even  though  it  is  distasteful  to  me  as 
well  as  to  many  of  my  constituents. 

Your  comments  will  be  appreciated  with- 
out prejudice. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Waltes  M.  Mttmiu. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Address  of  Got.  Christian  A  Hcrter  at 
73d  Annial  Banquet  of  the  Massacha- 
setts  Catkdic  Order  of  Foresters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  M ASSACIfDSETTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATrVKS 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  printed  the  text  of  a  speech 
by  Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  the  73d  annual  banquet  of 
the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  For- 
esters at  Swampscott  on  May  30.  I  know 
that  all  of  Governor  Herter 's  former  col- 
leagues here  will  be  interested  in  the 
speech  and  particularly  in  the  very  mov- 
ing letter  he  received  recently  from  a 
woman  in  Poland.  Occasionally  I  have 
been  asked  whether  I  felt  there  was  much 
value  in  the  efforts  made  to  assure  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  are  interested  in 
them  and  in  doing  everything  possible  to 
assist  them  In  regaining  their  freedom. 
Certainly,  such  a  letter  as  Governor 
Herter  received,  as  well  as  the  challeng- 
ing story  now  being  told  by  Lieutenant 
Jarecki  of  his  own  experience  in  Poland 


and  of  what  led  him  to  make  his  des- 
perate but  successful  effort  to  regain  his 
own  freedom,  make  it  entirely  clear  that 
these  efforts  are  useful. 

Governor  Herter  said: 

Tour  Excellency,  lir.  Toastmaster,  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  friends,  it  Is,  of  course, 
a  distinct  pleasxire  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
this  evening  and  to  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  you  at  your  73d  annual  banquet. 

I  have  been  kept  in  touch  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Order 
of  Pore.ters  by  my  good  friend,  Mrs.  Bea 
Mullaney,  and  by  Frank  Hannlgan,  your 
High  Chief  Ranger. 

May  I  commend  you  for  the  high  Ideals 
which  guide  your  conduct.  I  can  well  im- 
agine that  it  was  these  Ideals  which  led  His 
Excellency,  the  ArchWshop,  to  lend  his  name 
so  graciously  to  your  order  by  becoming  a 
member. 

You  are  dedicated  to  a  spirit  of  fraternal- 
Ism  and  brotherly  love.  These  qualities  are 
highly  prized  in  our  country,  where  we  try  to 
get  along  with  our  neighbor  by  being 
courteous  and  friendly  to  him,  and  by  re- 
specting his  rights  as  he  respects  ours. 

This  nelghborliness  also  dominates  our 
relationships  with  other  nations,  as  it  is  al- 
ways our  desire  and  our  policy  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others  and  to  live  on  peaceful  terms 
with  them. 

We  not  only  observe  this  spirit  in  o\ir  dip- 
lomatic affairs  with  other  nations  but  in  our 
social,  cultural,  and  econon\ic  relationships 
as  well. 

We  seek  no  territorial  gains,  nor  do  we 
attempt  to  Impose  our  will  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  in  other  lands. 

Our  sole  aim  is  peace,  and  a  world  In 
which  each  nation  is  free  to  carry  out  its 
own  policies  to  the  best  Interests  of  its  own 
citizens  and  to  live  in  nelghborliness  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately  there  are  forces  In  the  world 
today  which  do  not  recognize  the  rights  of 
others  as  we  do.  but  who  instead  seek  to 
impose  their  wUl  not  only  upon  their  own 
people  but  also  upon  the  people  of  other 
nations. 

It  is  the  great  tragedy  of  oiur  times  that 
the  leaders  of  communism  have  betrayed 
nation  after  nation  untU  now  literally  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  no  longer  enjoy  the 
Individual  liberties  which  to  us  are  as  pre- 
cious as  life  itself. 

What  has  happened  to  these  people  who 
have  been  so  betrayed?  We  often  wonder 
whether  the  cruel  regulation  of  their  daily 
lives  and  the  removal  of  their  liberties  have 
not  so  crushed  them  with  despair  that  the 
will  to  regain  their  freedom  is  now  lost. 

No.  my  friends;  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
urge  for  freedom  is  so  strong  within  us  that 
men  and  women  will  never  submit  willingly 
to  domination  of  this  kind,  no  matter  to 
what  brutal  lengths  the  dictator  may  go  in 
his  efforts  to  wipe  out  tills  desire. 

This  I  am  prepared  to  fnrove.  In  a  few 
mlnutee  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  letter. 

It  is  a  dramatic  letter.  It  is  an  inspiring 
one.  When  I  first  read  it  I  was  deeply  moved, 
for  it  tears  at  the  heartstrings. 

But  it  is  more  than  that. 

This  letter  which  I  am  going  to  read  to  you 
la  conclusive  proof  that  the  spirit  of  man 
will  rise  above  the  rule  of  the  oppressor,  and 
that  the  desire  to  be  free  cannot  be  crushed 
out  no  matter  what  attempts  are  made  to 
this  end. 

It  was  written  by  a  woman  in  Poland  a 
few  shcxt  weeks  ago.  Probably  I  shoxiid  not 
disclose  at  the  present  time  exactly  how  it 
crossed  the  borders  of  Poland  and  came  to 
my  desk  at  the  State  House  in  Boston.  It 
has  now  lieen  translated  from  the  Polish 
language. 

Let  me  read  It  to  you: 

"DzAK  GovESNOR  HxBTKx:  In  beginning  my 
letter  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much 
lor  your  words  said  during  a  speech  at  the 


congress,  relating  to  the  Polish  nation  over 
here,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Dear  Amer- 
ican Governor.  I  dare  to  write  this  letter  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  rejoicing  here.  b««. 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  that  the  America* 
Nation  is  composed  of  good  people  and  that 
you  are  calling  oiu:  nation  your  friends. 

"Do  believe  us.  that  we  are  rejoicing  at 
every  spoken  word  of  the  American  Nation, 
we  are  glad  that  you  Americans  are  not  for- 
getting the  real  Polish  people,  who  do  not 
belong  under  this  bloody  Bolshevik  flag.  I 
am  a  woman  3d  years  old — I  am  very  unhappy 
in  Poland. 

"Dear  American  Governor.  I,  a  woman, 
woiild  like  to  flee  from  my  country,  for  such 
a  woman  as  I  is  always  kept  at  the  last 
place,  for  I  do  not  belong  to  the  party  or  to 
the  Polish -Bolshevik  women's  organizations. 
I  am  disgusted  with  this  Red  flag.  Dear 
American  Governor,  do  tielieve  me  that  for 
such  a  woman  as  I  it  is  diiBcuit  to  live  in 
Poland. 

"But  we  do  not  lose  hope,  we  do  believe 
that  the  American  Nation  will  bring  free- 
dom to  us.  Dear  American  Nation,  we,  the 
true  Polish  women,  are  begging  your  help. 
Come  together  with  other  nations,  tear  apart 
the  Iron  Curtain,  tear  up  to  pieces  the  bloody 
rag  which  flies  over  our  country.  Hoist  up 
on  the  highest  mast  the  flag  of  freedom  and 
victory  of  great  America.  Dear  American 
Governor,  do  voice  to  the  nations  throughout 
the  world  that  we  are  unhappy  here  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  that  we  want  our  freedom. 

"As  I  finish  this  letter.  I  send  you,  Mr. 
Governor,  a  warm  handshake. 

"Long  live  the  American  Nation. 

"Long  live  President  Eisenhower,  the  Pres- 
ident of  America  and  the  whole  world. 

"Dear  American  woman,  do  not  forget  the 
Polish  slave  woman,  who,  exhausted,  falls 
under  Bolshevik  tyranny. 

"SlCBlT, 

"A  Woman  of  Poland." 
Slgrlt.  may  God  grant  your  wish  that  free- 
dom may  come  not  only  to  Poland  but  to 
all  peoples  who  have  lost  it,  so  that  peace 
may  return  to  the  world. 


Teaaessce  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES^JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Itr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  June  1.  1953,  by  the  directors  of 
the  Madison  County  (Ala.)  Farmers' 
Association : 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  la 
being  opposed  by  certain  members  of  Con- 
gress and  organizations  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  the  great 
contribution  to  the  progress,  development, 
and  welfare  of  both  rural  and  urban  areas 
served  by  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  is 
endangered  by  those  who  propose  drastic 
cuts  in  the  appro  ^v  lations  for  the  Authority; 
and 

Whereas  we  regret  that  various  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Amfrican  Farm  Bureau  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  34th  annual  meeting 
have  confused  farmers  and  others  in  Madi- 
son County  as  to  the  stand  that  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  FederaticHi  is  taking  regard- 
ing TVA;  and 

Whereas  American  Farm  Btireau  Assistant 
Legislative  Directed  Matt  Triggs'  statement 
made  in  the  AFBF  News  Letter  of  Mav  4. 1963, 
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attempted  to  clarify  thte  situation,  and  we 
quote  in  part.  "The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  supported  TVA  from  its  in- 
ception. At  our  last  annual  meeting  in 
Seattle,  where  the  policies  referred  to  by  you 
were  agreed  upon,  there  was  not  even  any 
discussion  of  a  change  in  Farm  Bureau  poUcy 
with  regard  to  our  support  of  TVA";  and 

Whereas  we,  the  directors  of  the  Madison 
County  Farmers'  Association,  fully  realizing 
that  TVA  and  its  entire  program  has  played 
a  vital  part  in  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  agriculture  and  the  welfare  of  the  farm 
families  of  this  area  now  and  will  do  so  in 
the  future  years  to  come:   Now,  therefore, 

be  it 

Resolved  by  the  directors  of  the  Madison 
County  Farmers'  Association  in  regular 
monthly  meeting  this  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1953,  That  we  hereby  unanimously  go  on  rec- 
ord reaffirming  our  support  of  the  TVA  as  an 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  that  we  shall  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  assist  in  the  continuance  of  the 
TVA  and  its  entire  program;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  the  leadership 
of  our  State  and  National  Farm  Bureau  or- 
ganizations to  vigorously  support  the  TVA 
and  its  recent  request  for  appropriations 
that  will  enable  TVA  to  effect  its  expanded 
program;  be  it  fvuther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the 
TVA,  the  two  United  States  Senators  from 
Alabama  and  to  the  Congressman  from  the 
8th  Congressional  District  of  Alabama,  to  the 
President  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, to  the  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  to  the  President  of 
the  Huntsville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  all 
members  of  the  Madison  County  Farmers' 
Association,  and  that  a  copy  be  handed  to 
the  press. 

Madison  Countt  FAKiuas* 

Association, 
H.  Waltcb  EssLDtCEB.  Jr.. 

President. 
RoCEB  E.  Nance. 

Chairman,  TVA  Committee. 
This  the  1st  day  of  June,  1953. 
Attest: 

Asa  S.  GancwooD. 

Secretary. 


Tke  Coacept  of  a  Free  Market  for 
GoTerament  BoiUb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

OF  CONNKCnCTTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  summary 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Craft,  vice  president  and  treasurer. 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  before 
the  Utah  Bankers'  Association  meeting 
at  Sun  Valley.  Idaho,  on  May  11,  1953. 
The  address  is  entitled  "The  Concept  of 
a  Free  Market  for  Government  Bonds." 

I  would  say  that  it  is  recommended 
reading  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  the  Government 
bond  market  and  the  relationship  to  it 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  all  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

During  the  past  3*4  months,  we  have  been 
witnessing  a  return  to  a  free  market  econ- 
omy. This  is  a  healthy  development.  In  the 
past  2  decades,  the  trend  had  been  sharply 
in  the  other  direction.  Controls  were  neces- 
sary during  the  war,  but  controls  were  too 
long  continued  after  the  war  under  the 
guise  of  synthetic  emergencies.  The  policies 
of  the  past  20  years  cannot  easily  be  re- 
versed within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks'  time. 
Nor  can  a  return  to  a  free  market  economy 
be  achieved  without  some  disruptions  along 
the  line. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  -fiystem  with- 
in the  concept  of  a  free  market.  In  apprais- 
ing credit  policies  and  in  understanding  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  it  is  important  to  set  them 
in  their  proper  atmosphere;  it  is  important 
also  to  reorient  ourselves  to  the  underlying 
percepts  of  a  free  market. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  money  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  markets — of  general,  overall, 
and  Impersonal  regulations— conform  most 
truly  to  the  principles  of  the  general  welfare 
of  all  the  people  with  special  benefits  for 
none. 

During  the  war,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem relinquished  its  credit  regulatory 
powers  for  what  at  that  time  was  deemed 
to  be  the  more  essential  objective — that  of 
financing  an  unprecedented  Government 
borrowing  program.  In  passing,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Interest  rate  structure  pre- 
vailing at  the  outset  of  World  War  n  and 
the  one  on  which  that  war  was  financed  was 
about  the  lowest  In  our  financial  history. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  however,  can- 
not be  held  primarily  responsible  for  the  In- 
fiation  that  permanently  was  built  into  the 
economy  during  that  period.  That  can  be  at- 
tributed directly  to  the  inept  debt  manage- 
ment and  fiscal  policies  of  the  period.  Debt 
management  relied  far  too  heavily  on  the 
banking  system  and  not  enough  on  non- 
banking  Institutions  and,  more  particularly, 
on  individuals  who  represented  the  most  ef- 
fective spending  classes.  T^Tie  fiscal  program 
fell  short  in  relying  too  heavily  on  borrow- 
ing and  too  little  on  pay  as  you  go. 

For  some  time  following  the  last  war,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  continued  under  the 
domination  of  the  Tretisury  and  thiis  was 
prevented  from  exercising  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibility of  regulating  the  cost,  the  vol- 
ume, and  the  availability  of  credit  in  a  situ- 
ation that  called  increasingly  for  restraint. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  until  1947  that  Federal 
Reserve  ofBcials.  growing  uneasy  over  their 
practical     Inability    to    perform    their    re- 
sponsibilities, attempted  to  swing  back  to 
orthodox  credit  policies.     There  followed  a 
series  of  measures,  including  an  increase  in 
short  term  rates  and  Increases  in  reserve  re- 
quirements, but  these  attempts  at  restraint 
had   little  antllnfiationary   effect.     In   fact, 
there  could   be   no   effective   limitation   on 
the  availability  or  volume  of  Credit  so  long 
as    financial   institutions   were   free   to   seU 
Government  bonds  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  latter  were  obligated  to  take 
them  in  order  to  support  the  market.    It  was 
not  until  the  early  part  of   1951   that  the 
Federal  freed  Itself  from  the  yoke  of  Treas- 
ury control.    At  that  time  the  Treasury  and 
Federal  Reserve  reached  the  famous  accord. 
Since    the    accord,    the    Federal    Reserve 
System,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  has 
directed  its  attention  primarily  toward  con- 
trolling the  basic  source  of  credit  by  refus- 
ing to  purchase   Government  secxiritles   In 
unlimited  amounts.    This  was  a  long  over- 
due step.    By  the  time  it  was  taken,  how- 
ever, all  of  the  wartime  and  most  of  the 
postwar    InfUtlon    had    been    permanently 
Irown  into  the  ecoxwrny.    Wholesale  price* 


had  risen  from  80  percent  of  the  1947-49 
average  in  December  1941,  to  116  percent 
by  March  of  1951.  During  the  same  period 
the  consumer  price  Index  had  risen  from 
66  percent  to  110  percent.  But  more  Im- 
portant, the  money  supply  had  increased 
from  $38  billion  to  $113  billion;  total  private 
debt  from  $140  billion  to  $277  billion  and 
total  debt,  including  public  debt,  had  more 
than  doubled  from  $212  bUllon  to  $519  bil- 
lion in  that  10-year  period.  Most  of  these 
Increases  In  prices,  money  siipply,  and  debt 
resulted  from  the  inadequate  wartime  fiscal 
and  debt  management  policies.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  had  no  choice  but  to  go  along 
with  the  master  program  adopted  for  financ- 
ing the  war. 

The  policy  that  has  been  In  effect  during 
the  past  2  years  has  had  mixed  results. 
Wholesale  prices  in  the  period  from  March 
1951  to  March  1953,  have  declined  moder- 
ately. The  consumer  price  index  has  risen 
only  slightly.  Bej-ond  this,  there  Is  no  sta- 
tistical evidence  that  the  economy  has  been 
under  real  restraint.  Emplojrment  is  at  a 
practical  maximum — the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Index  of  Industrial  Production,  the 
gross  national  product,  and  disposable  per- 
sonal Income  are  all  at  rates  substantially 
above  those  of  2  years  ago — and  so  on  with 
all  the  other  economic  Indicators.  The  pres- 
ent money  supply  amounts  to  $124  billion 
as  against  $113  billion  In  March  of  1951. 
What  is  more  significant,  however.  Is  that 
private  debt  has  continued  to  rise  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate.  This  is  particularly  true  In  the 
consumer  credit  and  individual  mortgage 
credit  categories.  Total  private  debt  has 
risen  from  $277  billion  to  an  estimated  figure 
of  $310  billion  at  present.  And  the  demand 
for  credit  remains  unabated. 

What,  therefore,  should  Federal  Reserve 
policy  be  in  the  present  circumstances?  It 
is  difficult  to  subscribe  to  the  view  that  there 
are  no  risks  of  further  Infiatlon.  While  we 
have  not  experienced  a  further  price  inflation 
during  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing a  further  substantial  credit  in- 
flation. The  Treasury  is  now  faced  with  a 
sizable  cash  deficit  for  the  current  calendar 
year.  To  the  extent  that  this  dcflclt  is 
financed  through  the  banking  system,  there 
will  be  a  dollar-for-dollar  Increase  in  the 
money  supply.  The  recent  leveling  off  ot 
prices  at  close  to  their  all-time  high  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  transitory  adjustment 
to  a  free  market.  Moreover,  with  the  recent 
hidden  price  increases  in  steel  accompanied 
by  demands  for  higher  wages,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  a  further  upswing  in  prices 
Is  not  In  the  offing.  A  recurrence  of  the 
vicious  circle  that  has  been  so  much  in  evi- 
dence for  so  many  years — ^higher  wages, 
higher  prices,  ad  infinitum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  choice  Is  clear. 
If  it  is  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  responsi- 
bility to  contribute  to  stability  in  prices  and 
a  high  level  of  economic  activity  and  em- 
ployment, certainly  the  present  circum- 
stances provide  litUe  Justification  for  add- 
ing fuel  to  the  smouldering  fires  of  price  in- 
flation by  pumping  more  credit  into  an  al- 
ready heavily  inflated  base. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  more  practical 
aspects  of  the  monetary  policy  that  has  re- 
cently been  in  effect.  What  effect  has  It 
had  on  the  banking  system?  The  banUnc 
system  has  begun  to  run  out  of  money. 
Credit  policy  was  begun  to  bite.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  U  unwilling  to  provide 
reserves  by  purchasing  securities,  the  bank- 
ing system  can  obtain  reserves  to  extend  fur- 
ther credit  only  in  two  ways.  One  of  these 
Is  by  bcHTOwlng  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  second  U  by  selling  securities 
to  nonbank  investors.  Both  of  these  expe- 
dients have  been  resorted  to  recently.  But 
there  Is  a  practical  limitation  to  borrowing 
beyond  which  banks  are  unwilling  to  go  and 
beyond  which,  in  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  will  not  permit  them  to  go.    Seles  at 
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securities  to  nonbank  Investors  can  be  »c- 
compllsbed  only  at  Increasingly  bigber  rates 
and  lower  prices.  In  tbe  process  tbe  li- 
quidity ol  tbe  bank^ing  system  becon>es 
impaired. 

Tbe  member  banking  figures  d\iring  tbe 
current  year  to  date  afford  a  good  example 
of  wbat  bas  been  bappening  to  tbe  banking 
eystem.  It  bas  been  necessary  for  tbe  bank- 
ing system  to  sell  securities  to  nonbank  In- 
vestors, tbus  reducing  deposits,  in  order  to 
pay  off  part  of  tbelr  borrowings  and  provide 
tbe  reserves  to  Increase  loans.  For  many 
years  tbe  banking  system  held  a  mucb  larger 
proportion  of  Government  securities  tban 
cf  loans  but  since  January  1951  the  situa- 
tion gradually  bas  become  reversed.  Total 
loans  are  now  about  one-third  larger  tban 
total  Governments.  Furthermore.  while 
risk  assets  have  been  rising,  liquidity  re- 
serves. a.1  represented  by  Treasury  bills  and 
certificates,  have  been  falling. 

For  these  reasons,  tbe  banking  system  has 
become  much  more  selective  in  its  credit 
extension.  This  is  the  aim  of  credit  policy. 
Speculative  loans  miist  be  called  ta  order 
to  accommodate  legitimate  borrowers.  Mar- 
ginal projects  mxist  be  deferred.  We  are 
now  up  against  a  situation  in  which  tbe 
phrase  "loaned  up"  has  real  meaning.  It 
means  that  our  lendable  resources  have  be- 
come exhausted.  This  experience  clearly 
demonstrates  that  a  policy  of  Indirect  credit 
restraint  actually  works.  How  quickly  and 
how  effectively  It  works  depends  upon  how 
vigorously  it  is  applied.  The  aim  of  policy 
bas  been  to  restrain,  to  moderate  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply  to  conform  with  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  economy.  Anything 
greater  than  that  provides  tbe  base  for  in- 
flation and  a  continued  deflation  In  the 
value  of  tbe  monetary  unit.  An  effort  to 
maintain  a  continuous  inflationary  boom  is 
tbe  surest  guaranty  of  a  deflationary  de- 
presslon  eventually  8~d  vae  longer  the  boom 
is  continued,  tbe  more  severe  tbe  eventual 
collapse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  general 
misconception  of  Federal  Reserve  responsi- 
bility. This  misconception  rests  on  the 
thesis  that  the  system  is  committed  to  main- 
taining stability  at  whatever  level  the  econ- 
omy reaches.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
saying  that  the  system  must  freeze  perma- 
nently into  the  economy  any  inflation  that 
takes  place  from  time  to  time  as  a  result 
of  factors  over  which  tbe  system  bas  no 
direct  control.  If  this  doctrine  were  ac- 
cepted, tbe  long  run  results  would  be  ob- 
Tiotis.  A  continuing  dissipation  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  tbe  dollar  would  be 
unavoidable. 

Another  common  misconception  has  to  do 
with  interest  rates.  We  recently  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  conunent  to  the  effect  that 
tbe  rate  on  tbe  new  bonds  sold  by  tbe  Treas- 
tnry  was  set  at  too  high  a  level,  and  that 
the  Treasury  and  tbe  Federal  have  been 
collaborating  to  raise  interest  rates  delib- 
erately. Such  comments  ignore  the  facts. 
In  tbe  first  place  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
teni  bas  no  direct  Influence  over  the  de- 
mand for  money.  The  System  Influences 
solely  the  supply. 

Furthermore.  It  should  be  understood  that 
under  tbe  present  free-market  concept  the 
System  exercises  no  direct  control  over  In- 
terest rates.  Nor  does  it  attempt  to  flx 
any  pattern  of  prices  or  yields.  The  Interest 
rate  la  fixed  by  tbe  market.  The  Interest 
rate  is  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the 
supply  and  demand  for  money  in  terms  of 
price.  It  is  true  that  interest  rates  do  fur- 
nish a  clue  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  policy.  Interest  rates  also 
have  a  bearing  on  the  use  of  money.  As 
the  supply  becomes  limited  and  rates  rise, 
certain  projects  cannot  be  profitably  financed 
and  tbus  are  deferred.  To  think  of  it  tbe 
other  way  around.  Is  to  think  that  interest 
rates  can  be  poated  and  maintained  bv  arbl- 
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trtry  decision,  leaving  supply  and  demand 
to  balance  themselves.  But  reason  and  ex- 
pclence  show  that  supply  and  demand  will 
no|t  balance  themselves  when  tbe  rate  is 
If  the  interest  rate  is  fixed  too  low, 
will  Increase  and  tbe  only  way  by 
tbe  rate  can  be  kept  low  is  through 
a  Continuous  and  unlimited  increase  in  tbe 
money  supply.  If  demand  continues  high 
wlile  the  supply  is  not  incretised,  the  effect 
ucdenlably  is  restrictive.  But  it  Is  Impor- 
ta|it  to  be  clear  about  which  element  is  neu- 
and  which  is  tbe  prime  mover.  In  tbe 
case  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  which 
been  the  positive  factor  in  raising  In- 
rates. 

Cow  everyone  favors  freedom  and  free  mar- 
in  the  alMtract.  but  when  the  principle 

applied,   it  pinches   in  some   places.     To 

exposed  to  competition  after  being  shel- 
tered for  many  years  is  unfamiliar  and  un- 
co nfortable.  There  are  those  who  take  tbe 
petition  that  it  was  all  right  for  the  Fed- 
to  permit  the  2  Va  percent  bonds  to  break 
but  that  they  should  have  been  sup- 
pc^-ted  on  a  2^  percent  basis.  There  are 
Fo  ne  who  believe  that  It  la  all  right  tot  the 
Treasury  to  pay  3  percent  for  long  term 
m  mey,  but  not  3'/4  percent. 

Fbis  line  of  reasoning  not  only  is  com- 
pletely fallacious  but  overlooks  tbe  fact 
that  within  a  free  market,  the  rate  is  set 
b}  the  marketplace  and  the  only  way  of 
es^blisbing  a  lower  rate  than  tbe  market 
se  -.B  would  be  to  revert  to  the  policy  of  peg- 
giig  bond  prices  and  relinquishing  control 
o\  er  credit.  Piu'thermore,  to  carry  tbe  other 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion,  if  rates 
should  be  fixed  at  3  percent  or  2'^  percent, 
w  ly  not  at  1  percent?  Why,  in  fact,  pay  any 
rate  at  all? 

tt  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
tt  ose  advocating  relaxation  or  abandon- 
m  ;nt  of  restraint  actually  would  prefer  con- 
tiiued  inflation.  The  stability  they  advo- 
ca  te  always  would  be  stability  pegged  at  tbe 
hi  ;hest  levels  reached  by  the  last  inflation- 
ai  f  upsurge.  If  this  thesis  were  to  be 
ac  opted,  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System  would 
b« ,  indeed,  the  engine  of  inflation.  It  would 
hi  ve  no  other  purpose  or  function.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  tbe  proper  role  for  tbe  Sys- 
ten.  Moreover,  the  System  cannot  and 
sh  ould  not  base  Its  policies  on  forecasts  of 
w  kat  might  happen  6  months  from  now  or 
oi  a  fear  of  deflation  at  some  indefinite  fu- 
tv  re  time.  It  must  base  its  actions  upon 
cc  adltions  as  they  exist. 

Although  many  economists  are  predicting 
ai  imminent  downturn  in  business,  and  they 
may  very  well  be  right,  there  is  little  tangible 
e\idence  at  present  to  support  this  forecast. 
Ir  fact,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  more  under- 
ly  ng  inflationary  tban  deflationary  poten- 
tl  lis  in  tbe  present  economic  situation.  One 
Is  the  possible  pressure  on  prices  mentioned 
a  noment  ago.  Another  is  the  active  demand 
fc  r  bigber  wages.  The-existlng  money  supply 
w  Ucb  could  be  activated  by  an  increase  in 
v<  locity  provides  a  third.  The  Treasury 
fl<  ating  debt,  a  near  money  equivalent,  is  a 
fc  urth.  Within  a  few  months  or  a  year,  all 
ol  that  could  be  turned  into  cash  if  the 
h(  ilders  so  desired,  and  it  would  have  to  be 
re  funded  through  the  banking  system.  But 
b<  yond  this,  the  prospective  new  cash  needs 
of  the  Treasury  for  tbe  balance  of  tbe  coming 
year,  represent  a  sizable  Inflationary  po- 
teatial.  A  good  deal  of  this  may  well  have 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  banking  system  and. 
to  the  extent  that  this  takes  place,  the 
msney  supply  will  be  Increased  dollar  for 
dc  liar. 

This  brings  me  to  my  flnal  topic — the 
between  debt  management  and  Federal 
System  credit  policy.  Debt  manage- 
ment is  one  of  the  tools  which,  if  coordinated 
wl  th  Federal  Reserve  policy,  can  contribute 
substantially  to  economic  stability.  The 
pt  esent  composition  of  tbe  debt  leaves  mucb 
to  be  desired.    Of  tbe  total  of  9140  billion  of 
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marketable  debt.  40  percent  Is  due  within  1 
year  and  an  additional  16  percent  due  within 
2  years.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  960 
billion  odd  of  nonmarketable  debt  redeem- 
able upon  demand. 

This  is  an  inheritance  of  the  past  when 
debt  management  decisions  were  designed 
to  attract  funds  at  tbe  lowest  possible  rates. 
This  meant  obtaining  funds  from  the  bank- 
ing system  at  short  term — tbe  most  heavily 
Inflationary  method  possible. 

The  biggest  problem  facing  the  Treas- 
ury is  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward 
funding  of  the  present  floaiting  debt  into 
longer  term  securities.  This  would  have  at 
lea.<3t  3  desirable  results:  (1)  It  would 
reduce  the  inflationary  potential  of  this  huge 
exipply  of  near  money;  (2)  it  would"  permit 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  pursue  credit 
policies  uninhibited  by  the  effects  of  those 
policies  on  Treasury  financing;  (3)  to  tbe  ex- 
tent that  long-term  financing  outside  tbe 
banking  system  can  be  substituted  for  reli- 
ance upon  the  short-term  market,  tbe  in- 
flationary danger  can  thereby  be  reduced  and 
with  it,  tbe  need  for  as  vigorous  restraint 
by  tbe  Federal  Reserve. 

Tbe  recent  issue  of  long-term  3% -percent 
bonds  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Had  the 
Treasury  been  able  to  sell  C3  billion  to  long- 
term  investors  instead  of  91  billion,  it  would 
not  now  face  the  need  of  raising  another  93 
billion  before  June  30  through  Treasury  bills 
or  other  short-term  paper.  If  bills  are  sold 
they  may  have  to  be  taken,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, by  the  commercial  banks.  Deposits 
will  be  Increased  by  an  equal  amount  and 
tbe  reserves  to  support  these  deposits  will 
have  to  be  furnished  either  by  borrowing, 
by  Federal  open-market  operations,  or,  per- 
haps, a  combination  of  both.  This  is  tbe  old 
familiar  pattern  of  Inflation.  It  takes  place 
whenever  total  demands  upon  the  capital 
market  are  not  met  out  of  genuine  savings. 

It  Is  argued  that  If  tbe  Treasury  com- 
petes strongly  and  effectively  for  accumu- 
lated savings,  savings  institutions  thee  will 
have  less  funds  available  for  tbe  financing 
of  corporations  or  tbe  building  of  turnpikes 
or  the  extension  of  consumer  credit,  mort- 
gage loans  and  the  like.  Tbe  restilt  will 
be  that  some  of  these  things,  less  essential, 
than  others,  will  be  deferred  Into  the  future. 
Capital  funds.  Instead  of  competing  for  • 
supply  of  capital  goods  and  labor  already 
fully  engaged,  will  be  available  for  these 
things  at  a  later  date  when  they  may  pro- 
vide a  welcome  sustaining  force  Instead  of 
an  inflationary  strain.  Credit  policy  Is  an 
Indirect  means  of  control.  It  Is  subtle,  some- 
times slow,  but  it  is  pervasive.  It  is  flexible 
and  it  can  be  applied  as  gently  or  as  strongly 
as  the  occasion  requires. 

On  the  other  hand.,  credit  policy  is  not  a 
panacea  or  ciu*e-all  for  eliminating  economic 
disequilibriiun.  The  contribution  that  credit 
and  monetary  policies  can  make  to  economic 
stability  should  neither  be  overrated  nor 
minimized.  Too  much  is  often  claimed  for 
the  effectiveness  of  credit  policies.  Frequent- 
ly, too  little  importance  Is  attached  to  them. 
Usually,  a  proper  Federal  Reserve  policy  is 
unpopular  politically,  especially  when  used 
for  restraining  purposes.  At  best,  it  is  gross- 
ly misunderstood.  Unfortunately,  the  mis- 
understanding Is  most  glaring  among  the 
most  articulate  critics.  Even  we,  as  bank- 
ers, want  higher  interest  rates  but  resent  de- 
preciation in  tbe  value  of  our  portfolios.  We 
are  strong  advocates  of  preserving  tbe  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  but  criticize  tbe 
authorities  for  not  providing  the  reserves  to 
enable  us  to  make  loans,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  those  loans  add  directly  to  the  money 
supply.  Credit  policy  is  only  one  of  tbe 
weapons  in  the  arsenal  for  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic instability.  If  xised  properly,  it  can 
be  of  real  effectiveness  In  arresting  Inflation 
which  arises  primarily  frona  extension  of 
credit  but  it  can  no  more  stop  inflation  that 
arises  from  other  soiurces  than  a  lighting  rod 
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can  put  out  n  ftw.  The  maximum  effect  can 
be  achieved  only  by  a  combination  of  ap- 
propriate fiscal,  debt  management,  and  credit 
policies. 

In  conclaiion,  let  me  sum  up  quickly. 
A  free  market  In  money  and  capital  is  in- 
dispensable to  tbe  functioning  of  all  other 
free  markets.  Continuous  inflation  as  a 
«ay  of  life  ifi  neither  Just  nor  practical.  Its 
effects  cannot  be  fully  offset  either  by  price 
controls  or  by  compensatory  Increases  In 
dollar  Income.  If  all  incomes  are  increased 
proportionately,  no  one  beneflts.  If  they 
arc  not  increased  proportionately,  a  minor- 
ity beneflts  at  the  expense  of  a  majority. 
This  thesis  14  contrary  to  our  basic  concept 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare.  One  way 
to  curtail  inflation  from  other  sources  and 
tbe  only  way  to  eliminate  inflation  that 
arises  from  excessive  use  of  credit  Is  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  credit  restraint  which 
will  limit  growth  In  the  money  supply  to 
the  growth  needs  of  the  economy.  Present 
policies  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  based  on  this  objective. 
The  rise  in  interest  rates  which  has  been 
proceeding  gradually  over  tbe  past  several 
years,  and  more  sharply  recently,  is  an  in- 
cidental and  necessary  consequence  of  credit 
restraint  In  a  free  exchange  economy  and 
not  an  end  In  Itself.  Tbe  increased  cost  of 
capital  which  results  Is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  checking  the  continuous  deterioration 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  which  bas  gone 
too  far  and  for  too  long. 

My  topic  today  was  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  tbe  problems  with  which 
the  monetarj'  and  credit  authorities  are  con- 
fronted. You  may  disagree  with  their  Judg- 
ments. But  there  can  be  no  basis  for  dis- 
agreement with  the  principles  governing 
their  actions.  This  country's  dominant  po- 
sition in  the  free  world  today  was  achieved 
under  the  capitalistic  system,  tbe  basic  in- 
gredient of  which  is  free  markets.  As  yet. 
a  more  satLsfactory  system  has  not  been 
developed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  ITKW  HAMPSHnS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  BRmOES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Hampton  Teachers  Hit  Use  by 
Reds  of  Shield."  published  in  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader.  It  describes  a 
very  courageous  stand  by  a  group  of 
teachers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

FiriH    AlCENDlfEMT — ^HAMPTON    TZACHtSS    RTT 

Use  bt  Red6  op  Shield 
Hampton. — ^Lest  there  exist  any  doubt  as 
to  Just  where  they  stand  on  the  use  of  tbe^ 
fifth  amendment  by  professors,  teachers,  and 
Instructors  in  schools  and  colleges,  33  teach- 
ers— the  entire  teaching  staff — of  the  Hamp- 
ton schools  have  announced  in  tbe  form  of 
a  resolution  that  they  are  flatly  opposed  to 
use  of  that  amendment  as  a  shield  for  Com- 
munist Instructors  Intent  on  destroying  all 
for  which  that  amendment  stands. 

In  their  resolution,  the  Hampton  teachers 
club  also  made  it  known  that  it  stands  op- 
posed to  use  of  tbe  fifth  amendment  by 


teachers  innocent  of  Communist  Party  mem- 
bership or  inclined  toward  Communist  ide- 
ology, but  who  feel  that  a  definite  conuntt- 
ment  In  saying  that  they  are  not  or  never 
have  been  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
Is  a  violation  of  InteUectual  and  academic 
freedom. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution 
states  that  no  person  shaU  be  compelled  In 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself.  In  other  words,  an  individual  does 
not  have  to  testify  in  a  matter  that  might 
make  him  subject  to  criminal  prosecution. 

As  for  investigations  into  education,  the 
teachers  of  the  town  say  that  they  welcome 
such  an  investigation,  feeling  that  It  might 
do  much  toward  elimination  of  those  in  tbe 
teaching  profession  who  work  actively  for 
interests  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force. 

However,  such  an  Investigation,  they  state, 
must  be  carried  out  In  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  American  tradition  of  fairness  and 
It  should  be  completely  free  of  political 
mud  slinging  and  wlthotit  thought  of  po- 
litical gain  on  the  part  of  the  Investigators. 

It  Is  tbe  hope  of  -the  Hampton  teachers, 
they  indicate,  that  other  members  of  the 
profession  and  their  representative  groups 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation  will  Join 
with  them  in  taking  an  affirmative  stand 
against  what  they  believe  to  be  a  flagrant 
misuse  of  tbe  fifth  amendment. 

FoUowing  is  the  resolution,  printed  in  Its 
entirety,  that  was  drawn  up  at  tbe  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Hampton  Teachers  Club: 

■I»OLT7TION 

"We,  the  teachers  of  Hampton,  hereby  re- 
solve. Individually  and  as  a  group  known  as 
the  Hampton  Teachers  Club,  that: 

"1.  We  are  Americans  In  tbe  full  sense  of 
the  word. 

"2.  We  are  not  Communists. 

•*S.  We  have  never  been  Communists. 

"4.  We  are  against  the  use  of  the  fifth 
amendment  by  teachers  who  are  trying  to 
hide  under  Its  veU  to  escape  Just  punishment 
If  they  be  guilty  of  conspiring  to  overthrow 
our  Government  (by  force)  or  any  deed  that 
Is  not  In  conformity  with  sound  American- 
Ism.  We  are  also  against  the  use  of  the  fifth 
amendment  by  Innocent  teachers  who  feel 
that  a  commitment  such  as  we  are  making  is 
a  violation  of  the  intellectual  or  academic 
freedom,  when  in  effect,  they  could  actually 
be  helping  traitors  whose  ultimate  goal  is 
tbe  destruction  of  freedom. 

"5.  We  welcome  an  Investigation  Into  edu- 
cation that  will  lead  to  tbe  elimination  of 
traitors  In  our  schools,  but  we  feel  also  that 
these  Investigations  should  be  conducted 
with  pure  Americanism  In  mind,  free  from 
political  mudslinging  an<*  without  thought 
of  political  gain  on  tbe  part  of  the  Investi- 
gators. 

"It  Is  oiu'  hope  that  other  teachers  and 
teachers'  groups  throughout  tbe  State  and 
Nation  will  Join  with  \is  in  taking  a  stand  on 
this  very  seriotis  matter  confronting  our 
schools  today. 

"The  Hampton  Teachbks  CLtTB." 

•Hie  resolution  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
New  Hampshire  commissioner  of  education. 
Dr.  Hilton  C.  Buley,  and  Robert  Bailey,  sec- 
retary of  tbe  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers 
Association. 

Tbe  president  of  the  Hampton  Teachers 
Club,  Elton  Smith,  a  social-studies  Instruc- 
tor, said  tbe  Idea  for  tbe  resolution  originated 
with  Robert  E.  Martens,  a  Junlor-bigh-scbool 
teacher  of  social  studies.  Both  Martens  and 
Smith  are  World  War  n  veterans. 

For  the  good  of  the  teaching  profession  and 
for  tbe  parents  of  school  cbUdren  and  the 
general  public,  the  club  elected  to  make 
known  its  stand  on  the  vise  of  the  fifth 
amendment  by  teachers  who  would  hide  be- 
hind It  and  avoid  punishment  while  working 
for  a  cause  so  contrary  to  the  American  way 
of  life  and  for  a  cause  that  seeks  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  established  Government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  article 
entitled  "Ike's  Farm  Task."  written  by 
Alfred  D.  Stedman  and  published  in  the 
St  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  of  June  7, 
1963.    It  is  a  very  interesting  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ike's  Farm  Tass 
(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

President  Elsenhower  in  his  TV  chat  placed 
a  finger  right  on  some  big  pending  farm 
questions.  The  same  day.  tho  6-State  Des 
Moines  conference  on  com  storage  pinpointed 
others. 

"We  must  remove  the  squeeze"  between 
falling  farm  prices  and  rising  farm  costs, 
declared  tbe  President.  Secretary  Benson  con- 
curring. 

That  talk  Is  music  to  farm  ears.  But  the 
rise  In  factory  wage  rates  that  are  reflected 
In  farm  costs  is  still  continuing,  after  going 
up  20  percent,  while  farm  prices  were  de- 
clining 16  percent  In  2  years.  How  Is  the 
squeeze  to  be  ended  whUe  cost  levels  keep 
rising? 

The  President  said  that,  In  doing  it.  "we  are 
not  going  to  regiment  farmers."  But  tbe 
question  lurking  behind  both  that  aim  and 
the  Des  Moines  discussions  is  how  to  handle 
Federal  farm-price  supports  without  regimen- 
tatlon. 

By  offering  farmers  the  high  and  rigid  price 
of  91.55  to  $1.80  a  bushel  for  all  the  corn  they 
can  raise,  the  Government  bas  Induced  huge 
production.  Already.  Uncle  Sam  is  up 
against  It  to  find  storage  for  leftover  1953 
corn.  And  a  fine  ^ew  1953  crop  Is  now 
coming  on.  Stores  of  wheat  bought  by  the 
Government  In  supporting  prices  are  also 
huge.  Uncle  Sam  seeks  a  way  through  these 
supply  problems. 

Tbus  again  the  same  question  oomes  tip 
as  to  how.  The  Elsenhower-Benson  answer 
would  be  the  fiexing  of  price  supports  down- 
ward to  a  degree  that  would  encourage  sales 
and  not  Induce  production  of  such  big  sur- 
pluses. 

The  other  familiar  answer  would  keep  the 
Federal  price  supports  up,  attempting  to  hold 
down  the  supply  by  acreage  aUotments  and 
marketing  quotas.  This  \a  tbe  regimenta- 
tion that  tbe  administration  wants  to  get 
•long  without. 

The  question  of  which  to  use — high  prlc* 
supports  and  tight  controls  (regimentation) 
or  fiexible  price  supports  and  freedom  from 
such  controls — is  coming  to  a  head.  Wheat 
farmers  almost  surely  in  July  and  com 
growers  perhaps  this  winter  wlU  vote  their 
choice  In  referendums. 

But  the  Issue  extends  beyond  wheat  and 
corn  to  cotton  and  tobacco,  whose  producers 
have  less  dislike  for  controls.  Any  legal  shift 
from  this  kind  of  regimentation  as  a  backing 
for  high-price  supports  wUl  be  up  to  Con- 
gress. There  tbe  problem  of  how  to  get  farm 
Income  out  of  tbe  price-cost  squeeze  without 
regimentation  doesn't  look  exactly  easy. 

But  luckily  for  the  administration,  the 
problem  Isn't  so  tough  either  as  some  farm 
program  critics  make  out.  For  mucb  of  the 
current  vrove  of  press  criticism  Is  false.  Re- 
cently one  columnist  stated  that  wheat  and 
cotton  price  supports  In  6  years  have  "cost 
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the  Uupayere-  owm  $5  bflllon.  Another  de- 
scribed all  dairy  product  purchases  as  a  Gov- 
ernment loss.  A  third  put  the  year's  eoata 
cf  farm  price  supports  at  $1.1  billion. 

Each  of  these  statements  Is  grossly  wrong. 
The  15  billion  represents  not  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, but  total  amountB  advanced,  much 
of  It  to  be  returned.  The  dairy  products 
bought  were  not  a  net  loss,  unless  good  food 
fed  to  aoldlCTS  or  In  school  lunches  to  chil- 
dren Is  defined  as  a  loss.  And  tl.l  billion  is 
not  this  year's  or  any  year's  coat  of  farm 
price  supports.  It  Is  the  public  investment 
in  them.  Except  on  potatoes,  eggs  or  other 
perishables,  the  net  cost  per  taxpayer  of  30 
years  of  Federal  price  supports  on  all  storable 
products  put  together  has  been  almost  too 
small  to  find  in  his  income-tax  return. 

Por  com  and  wheat,  introduction  of  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  flexibility  into  price  supports, 
plus  deliberate  adoption  of  a  stockpiling 
jHY}gram.  might  meet  the  situation  very  well. 

This  great  country,  for  safety's  sake,  needs 
large  reserves  of  essential  foods  and  feeds. 
Having  them  Is  part  of  the  preparedness  that 
reduces  the  war  peril.  Many  other  nations 
are  depending  on  our  reserves.  Our  crops 
can  vary  enormously  with  weather  from  year 
to  year.  Large  reserves  that  earlier  were 
hailed  as  calamltoiis  have  turned  out  to  be 
blessings.  So  the  way  seems  open  to  a  modi- 
fied farm  program  of  moderate  supports, 
deliberate  stockpiling  of  safe  reserves,  smd 
none  of  the  regimentation  that  neither 
Elsenhower  nor  the  farmers  Ilka. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDABO 


m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES      Chinese 


Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  to  have  published 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  edito- 
rial entiUed  "Three  Years— for  What?" 
which  appears  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

Tmn  Teass — fo«  What? 

Agreement  on  exchange  of  prisoners  Is  re- 
garded as  asstulng  a  truce  In  Korea,  ending 
3  years  of  war.  Americans  will  be  happy 
when  the  slaughter  has  Btop{>ed,  at  least  for 
a  time,  but  their  gratification  will  be  tem- 
pered by  the  knowledge  that  this  has  been  a 
long  war,  that  It  has  been  a  costly  war,  that 
It  is  the  only  American  war  that  ended  with- 
out military  victory,  that  it  has  settled  noth- 
ing, and  that  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  one 
day  It  may  not  break  out  again  In  renewed 
fury. 

Indeed,  there  Is  the  threat  that  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea,  for  whose  preserva- 
tion the  United  States  organized  a  United 
Nations  rescue  mission,  will  not  be  bound  by 
the  truce,  but  will  fight  on  though  Ameri- 
can forces  stand  aside.  Such  a  mlxed-up 
outcome  woiild  be  in  character  with  a  war 
that  has  been  mixed  up  from  the  beginning. 

And  now,  after  3  years,  we  may  ask  our- 
selves what  was  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 
complished as  a  result  of  Mr.  Truman's  per- 
sonal and  unconstitutional  decision,  on  mo- 
tion of  former  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  to 
commit  America  to  a  distant  conflict  in 
which  it  had  not  the  slightest  direct  In- 
terest. What  is  the  Justification  for  more 
than  135,000  American  casualties,  with  al- 
most 22,000  dead? 


8<ime  specious  purposes  have  been  ad- 
▼anied  for  America's  past  participation  In 
fore  gn  wars.  But  can  anyone  contend  that 
Kon  ta  was  a  war.  as  Wilson  described  his 
adventure,  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
?  Hardly,  when  by  the  terms  of 
truce  half  of  Korea  remains  Communist, 
wotild  Roosevelt's  spurious  altruism. 
In  the  "four  freedoms"  and  the 
Atl^tlc  Charter,  apply  to  this  imbroglio, 
has  not  promoted  any  significant  ad- 
in  freedom  from  fear,  for  Soviet 
stands  armed  and  ready  and  Com- 
mu4ist  China  has  the  heady  knowledge  that 
fought  the  great  United  States  to  a 
till.  The  premises  of  the  Atlantic 
remain  as  inoperable  and  invalid 
Korea  as  they  did  at  the  finish  of  World 
II. 

it  will  be  said  by  internationalists 
Korea  has  validated  the  theory  of  col- 
lective security  upon  which  the  United  Na- 
was  founded.  A  more  correct  statc- 
mei^t  would  be  that  the  United  States  uni- 
ally  sought  to  validate  that  theory,  and 
fall4d  abysmally  in  the  es.say.  Of  the  forces 
committed  in  Korea  in  the  name 
N.,  the  United  States  provided  95  per- 
and  sustained  a  like  jM-oportion  of 
Even  in  the  truce  negotiations. 
Americans  acted  as  U.  N.  agents.  o\ir 
allies  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
conlplaints,  objections,  and  sniping,  and  the 
basi  c  terms  for  settlement  patterned  in  U.  N. 
coupcils  were  a  derogation  of  that  organiza- 
s  own  stated  declaration  that  the  war 
inu4t  end  with  a  unified  and  peaceful  Korea. 
very  truth,  this  was  the  strangest  war 
^iatory,  fought  by  the  United  States  after 
precaution  had  been  taken  that  it 
sho^d  not  be  won.  The  only  visible  war 
was  to  end  the  war,  and  in  piuvuit  of 
irrational  goal  military  operations  were 
in  a  manner  designed  to  be  more 
kindly  to  the  enemy  than  to  o\ir  own  men. 
Korea,  against  the  North  Korean  and 
Communists,  we  have  fought  the 
third  team  and  have  accepted  a  drawn 
We  have  tied  ourselves  up  in  com- 
for  3  years,  sacrificed  the  blood  of  some 
he  finest  of  America's  young  men  and 
$15  bUlion.     For  what? 
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Tke  Activities  of  Ahcpm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHBflAN 

OF  mW  TORK 

IN  ITHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1953 

At.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
car  s  of  Hellenic  descent  have  made  some 
of  iie  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
bui  ding  and  growth  of  America.  The 
lar  :est  fraternal  organization  of  this 
gro  up  of  Americans  is  Ahepa,  with  over 
60,1 00  members  and  400  chapters 
thi  Dughout  the  country.  A  recent  arti- 
cle describing  the  activities  of  Ahepa  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Scopas. 
Vic  i  president  of  Ahepa,  a  good  friend  of 
mil  le  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  my  own 
St^te  of  New  York. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rb  ;ord. 

•:  "here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


A  "mBUl*  TO  THB  aS-TXA*  CLAaS  AND  AHKPa'b 

Put u KB 
(By  Stephen  S.  Scopas) 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  spectacles  that 
has  been  taking  place  In  our  Ahepa  chapters 
in  recent  times  has  been  the  special  cere- 
mony performed  at  public  or  private  ftmc- 
tlons  in  honor  of  those  stalwart  Ahepans 
who  have  been  the  founders  of  their  respec- 
tive chapters  during  the  past  25  years. 

It  has  been  inspiring  because  it  has  dem- 
onstrated most  dramatically,  and  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  the 
high  fidelity,  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
duty  of  the  first  generation  of  Hellenes  In 
America  as  they  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
lofty  principles  and  sacred  objectives  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa. 

How  soul-satisfying  it  must  be  to  them  to 
observe  in  retrospect  that  their  efforts,  sacri- 
fices, and  vision  have  not  l>een  in  vain.  Hon- 
or for  their  efforts.  Recognition  for  their 
sacrifices.  Pride  In  the  standing  of  Ahepa  as 
the  undisputed  champion,  protector,  and  de- 
fender of  Hellenism  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world. 

Even  Demosthenes.  Cicero,  or  Webster 
would  be  taxed  adequately  to  describe  the 
accomplishments  of  Ahepa 's  25-year  class. 

Daniel  Webster  reached  his  greatest  heights 
in  his  tribute  to  his  favorite  State.  "I  need 
not."  he  said,  "deliver  an  encomium  upon 
Massachusetts.  There  she  stands.  Behold 
her  and  Judge  for  yourselves.  There  Is  her 
history.  The  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The 
past  at  least  Is  secure.  There  is  Concord  and 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  there  they 
shall  remain  forever." 

Were  he  alive  today,  he  could  paraphrase 
this  message  to  say:  "I  need  not  deliver  an 
encomium  upon  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  There 
she  stands.  There  is  her  history.  Behold 
her  and  Judge  for  yourselves.  The  past  at 
least  is  secure.  There  is  her  Ahepa  Sana- 
torium, her  war  bond  drive,  her  Justice  for 
Greece  Committee.  Ahepa  hospitals  program, 
and  her  displaced  persons  activities.  And 
there  they  shall  remain  forever  as  monu- 
mental achievements  of  a  proud  and  devoted 
people  to  the  cause  of  charity,  patriotism, 
philanthropy,  and  humanity." 

To  be  an  AhefMin — and  for  25  consecutive 
years — is  a  distinction  and  honor  of  the 
highest  rank.  It  Is  to  believe  in  the  Innate 
dignity  of  the  individual.  It  is  to  believe 
that  reason  can  overcome  prejudice:  that 
knowledge  can  overcome  ignorance:  that  love 
can  overcome  hate;  and  that  goodness  can 
conquer   evil. 

It  Is  to  believe,  as  Edwin  Markham,  that— 

"There  Is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers. 

None  goes  his  way  alone. 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others. 
Comes  back  into  our  own." 

To  be  an  Ahepan  Is  to  be  a  good  American; 
to  believe  in  the  free  institutions  of  America; 
and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  cheerfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship. 

To  be  an  Ahepan  Is  to  be  an  outstanding 
citizen  In  one's  community  and  a  worthy 
descendant  of  Mother  Hellas,  interpreting 
Greece  to  America,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
America  to  Greece  on  the  other  hand;  pro- 
moting good  will  and  understanding  between 
the  two  nations,  particularly  through  our 
annual  excursions  to  the  mother  country. 

To  be  an  Ahepan  is  to  believe  in  a  code 
of  ethics  based  upon  the  Bible  itself;  to 
believe  in  mutual  cooperation  for  the  com- 
mon welfare;  to  believe  that  the  good  of  one 
is  the  good  of  all  and  that  an  injury  to  one 
is  an  injury  to  all;  and  that  "as  a  man  thlnk- 
eth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  Por  he  it  is  who 
is  the  steadying  influence  In  his  community, 
who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  neighbors,  the 
respect  of  friends,  and  the  trust  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  It  is  who  makes  life  worth  living 
and  the  woi'ld  worth  saving,  and  civilization 
u  great  as  it  Is  despite  all  Its  weaknesses. 
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To  Ahepa's  honored  25-year  class,  I  would 
gay:  "You  have  overcome  prejudice.  You 
have  given  vitality  and  meaning  to  equality 
of  opportunity.  An  American  of  Hellenic 
origin  Is  today  respected  in  his  community. 
His  social,  economic,  and  political  standing 
is  assured.  And  his  children  everywhere, 
as  they  make  their  mark  in  the  life  of  every 
community,  are  a  living  testimonial  to  his 
sacrifices,  exemplary  conduct,  and  the  firm 
foundations  that  he  has  established." 

To  Ahepa's  honored  25-year  class,  I  would 
say  further:  "You  have  proven  that  Ahepa  is 
a  fraternal  organization,  preaching  and  prac- 
ticing brotherhood;  supporting  and  main- 
taining our  Ahepa  Sanatorium  in  the  early 
days  and  giving  exemplification  to  the  Bibli- 
cal teaching  that  we  truly  are  our  brother's 
keeper. 

■*You  have  proven  that  Ahepa  Is  a  patriotic 
organization  through  our  Ahepa  war  serv- 
ice units,  supporting  the  American  Red 
Cross,  National  War  Pund.  community  chest, 
and  war-bond  campaigns. 

"You  have  proven  that  Ahepa  is  a  philan- 
thropic organization,  dedicated  to  noble 
service  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  through 
our  hospitals  and  health  centers  for  Greece 
program. 

"And  you  have  proven  that  Ahepa  is  a 
political  organization,  possessed  of  sufficient 
influence  and  prestige  to  Include  In  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948  special  considera- 
tion for  the  heroic  but  impoverished  people 
of  Greece  who  were  uprooted  from  their 
homes  by  the  Nazi.  Pascist.  or  CommunUt 
oppressors  and  caused  to  be  displaced  within 
the  confines  of  their  own  country. 

"You  are  now  called  upon  to  dedicate 
yourselves  to  the  unfinished  task  that  lies 
before  our  organization.  The  objectives  of 
self-Amerlcanlzatlon  enunciated  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  may  have.  In  great  meas- 
ure, been  attained.  Some  would  have  us  re- 
verse our  course  and  embark  upon  a  program 
of  Hellenizatlon  as  we  chart  our  course  for 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  only  through  such  a 
course  might  the  noble  Hellenic  culture,  re- 
ligion, customs,  and  Uadltiona  be  perpetuat- 
ed In  America.  They  would  be  blinded  to  the 
great  debate  that  took  place  upon  the  stage 
of  Hellenism  In  America  30  years  ago.  when 
such  a  course  was  flatly  rejected.  And  they 
would  be  blinded  to  the  results  of  that  his- 
toric debate  30  years  thereafter,  which  have 
seen  Ahepa  grow  and  prosper.  Its  deeds  of 
accomplishment  and  achievement  even  sur- 
passing our  fondest  hopes  and  expectations. 
Its  prestige,  dignity,  and  standing  reaching 
a  new  all-time  high. 

"Today,  the  younger,  or  second,  generation 
of  Hellenes  in  America  is  the  key  to  Ahepa's 
future.  The  pioneer  Ahepans  attracted  our 
first  generation  to  the  banner  of  Ahepa,  20 
and  25  years  ago,  because  Ahepa  was  bap- 
tized m  the  spirit  of  America,  breathing  the 
atmosphere  and  speaking  the  language  of 
the  land.  This  first  generation  heard  their 
mayors,  governors.  Senators,  and  even  Preal- 
denu  of  the  United  States  pay  tribute  at 
their  public  functions  to  the  virtues  and 
qualities  of  good  citizenship  of  Americans 
of  Hellenic  origin.  The  second  generation 
will  continue  to  feel  a  glow  of  pride  in  their 
Hellenic  ancestry  and  in  the  purposes  and 
objects  of  Ahepa  if  we  dedicate  ourselves 
unreservedly  to  the  endless  task  of  becoming 
better  Americana,  and  better  citizens,  thor- 
oughly aroused  and  aware  of  our  social  and 
civic  responsibilities  In  our  respective  com- 
munities. 

"Boldness  and  vision,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter exemplified  by  our  Pounding  Fathers  and 
pioneers  three  decades  ago.  are  the  twin 
filgnposte  that  shall  guide  our  future  course. 
Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  revitalizing  the 
chapters  of  the  Junior  order;  In  forming 
Ahepa  chapters  In  our  principal  universities; 
and  in  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  Ahepa 
HHtnes.  '^ 


*nnie  younger  generation  of  today  will  be 
attracted  unto  our  banner  in  greater  num- 
bers if  they  are  inspired  by  the  example  of 
their  elders  as  they  take  a  leading  and  more 
active  part  in  every  community  endeavor;  as 
Ahepans  work  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Ldons.  the  Kiwauis.  the 
Masons,  the  Elks,  and  other  similar  organi- 
zations in  contributing  to  an  ever  greater 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  heart,  cancer, 
community  chest,  and  other  worthwhile 
projects. 

"Only  In  this  way  may  we  l>e  assured  of 
even  greater  celebrations  of  larger  25-year 
classes  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence." 


The  Elsenhower  hand  also  has  produced  a 
compromise  on  the  controversial  reciprocal 
trade  pact  Issue  that  seems  likely  to  give 
him  the  simple  1-year  extension  he  wanted. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  leader- 
ship  was  his  address  to  the  Nation  on  the 
tax  issue.  While  to  some  that  might  have 
appeared  a  move  to  pressure  Congress.  It  had 
more  Indications  of  being  the  opposite — a 
bold  stand  to  take  public  pressure  off  of 
Congress  so  It  would  be  free  to  pursue  a 
more  soimd  fiscal  policy. 


Ike's  Lcaderskip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Ike's  Leadership."  written  by 
Kenneth  Grouse  and  published  in  the 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  of  June 
7.  1953.    It  is  a  very  interesting  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
oro, as  follows: 

Ike's  Leadership 
(By  Kenneth  Crouse) 

Washington. — The  leadership  of  President 
Elsenhower  Is  now  coming  into  full  bloom. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  many 
Republicans  were  somewhat  unhappy  over 
what  they  called  failure  of  the  President  to 
demonstrate  positive  leadership.  This  was 
particularly  apparent  at  sessions  here  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Both  group  mainly  were  glad  to  have  a 
new  national  administration.  But  privately 
they  didn't  think  things  were  moving  fast 
enough;  that  the  President  wasn't  using  his 
Influence  firmly  enough. 

What  this  line  of  criticism  failed  to  real- 
ize was  that  things  aren't  done  in  govern- 
ment in  a  day.  week,  or  month,  or  even  2 
months.  Looking  back  at  the  record  one 
might  feel  that  former  President  Truman 
exerted  lots  of  leadership  since  he  was  con- 
tinuously telling  Congress  what  it  should 
do.  Actually  that  was  a  false  leadership 
since  its  results  consisted  chiefly  of  ruffled 
relations  between  the  White  House  and  the 

Hill. 

President  Elsenhower  was  extremely  cau- 
tious In  the  first  weeks  of  his  administra- 
tion to  avoid  walking  the  same  path.  Now 
he  is  starting  to  reap  the  benefits. 

Quiet  and  i>ersonal  intervention  by  Mr. 
Elsenhower  is  credited  with  saving  hU  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reorganization  from 
defeat.  This  same  type  of  leadership  is  now 
smoothing  the  way  for  cutbacks  in  Air  Force 
appropriations  and  heading  off  rebellious 
Senate  action  on  the  issue. 

In  the  past  week  the  President  success- 
fully brought  about  the  Junking  of  a  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  move  to  cut  off 
United  States  funds  to  the  United  Nations 
if  Red  China  were  admitted  to  membership. 
Without  the  President's  intervention  this 
power  approach  to  the  diplomacy  stood  to 
receive  overwhelming  suppOTt  in  Congress. 
The  President  thought  it  was  too  much  like 
a  boy  taking  his  bat  and  going  home  If  he 
couldnt  pitch,  so  stopped  the  idea  cold  In 
•  oouf  erenoa  with  leglsUtlT*  leaders. 


The  American  People  Are  Belimd 
PresideBt  Eifeahower 


EXTENSION  OP  REB^ARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVlSa 

Thursday,  June  11,  1953  •> 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  been  in  my  district. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  talked  told  me  forcefully  that 
they  felt  they  had  voted  for  a  very  great 
man  when  they  cast  their  ballots  for 
President  Eisenhower  last  November. 
They  want  it  known  that  they  are  this  " 
very  day  still  shoulder  to  shoulder  be- 
hind him. 

But  they  are  troubled  with  the  reluc- 
tance of  Congress  to  express  itself  in  the 
same  fashion.  Back  home  they  think 
they  know  more  realistically  than  we  on 
the  Hill  that  the  President  is  facing  an 
attempt  to  do  practically  the  impossible: 
make  i>eace  in  Korea  with  the  anticipa- 
tion that  it  may  mean  peace  in  the 
world. 

Philip  W.  Porter,  one  of  Cleveland's 
top  columnists,  has  so  well  expressed 
what  was  brought  to  my  attention  that, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  his  column  of 
June  8,  1953.  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June  8,  1953: 

POBTER    ON    ElSENHOWia — IKX    BACKING    SeKW 

Greater;   Predictions  Bkak  Pboit;   Dxmo- 

CSATS  for  Him 

(By  Philip  W.  Porter) 

Slowly  It  is  t>ecoming  more  and  more  clear 
to  citizens  who  are  neither  violent  partisan* 
nor  factlonallsts  what  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  It  was  that  Ike  Elsen- 
hower was  nominated  and  elected  President 
last  year. 

An  overwhelming  majority  thought  so  last 
November.  An  even  greater  number  are 
back  of  him  today,  I  believe.  There  la  no 
question  that  he  commands  a  strong  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  Congress  whenever 
he  chooses  to  go  to  bat  on  a  truly  national 
Issue.  This  majority  is  bipartisan  for  Eisen- 
hower, on  both  foreign  and  domestic  mat- 
ters. The  previous  majority  was  bipartisan 
against  Truman  on  domestic  matters,  but 
went  along  with  him  on  foreign  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  you  might  not  get  this  im- 
pression from  reading  and  listening  to  the 
horde  of  eggsjjerts.  commentators,  special 
pleaders  and  narrow-outlookers  who  write 
and  speak  so  fluently  and  frequently.  A 
great  many  of  these  guys,  who  thrive  on 
trouble  and  controversy,  still  haven't  got 
used  to  the  fact  that  Ike's  great  forte  Is  re- 
ducing trouble  to  a  minimum. 

They  keep  comparing  him  in  their  mindii 
eye  with  Boosevelt  and  with  Truman,  neither 
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pictcaded  to  be.     Tttty 
&boat  ham  dov 
la.  oompared  to  tbe  first 
,j%  at  Booarvelt.    Tbejr  an  on  a  M^ 
iTMDoCianal  alert  for  slfn*  <><  *  P^' 
a^Ut  betveen  Ike  and  Tatt  and  Ike 


Tbey  are  nov  bopef  ul  that  a  real  tangle 
will  Tcsnlt  becaoae  next  year's  paper  goals 
for  the  Air  Porce  have  been  redxioecl  by  Ike 
and  WUaosi  to  give  more  combat  aircraft. 
Tbey  give  adricc  eonUnnaUy  tbat  be  shoo  Id 
crack  dovn.  is  paying  too  much  attention  to 
tlw  Tart  wing  or  tbe  Dewey  ving.  is  letting 
lirCimtT  run  away  with  tbe  sbow.  is  be- 
ll^ f  «T*»*««  around  by  tills  one  or  tbat  one. 
VuUf 


Wben  yoa  look  at  tbe  picture  coldly  and 
Impartially  you  And  tbat  Ike  U  going  abead 
doggedly  toward  his  principal  goals:  (1)  to 
acbiere  and  preaerre  a  lasting  peace,  and  (2) 
to  iBdm*  tbe  eapeuse  and  power  of  the 
Federal  Ooremment.  Apparently  be  reads 
azad  beads  none  at  this  gratuitous  advice. 
Be  ba«  anartly  kept  in  close  touch  with 
congreaaional  leaders.  Instead  of  baiting 
tbem  regularly  as  Truman  did.  or  <»-derlng 
tikem  around,  as  Rooaerelt  did. 

It's  mticb  too  early  to  size  up  this  admin- 
Istratloo.  Tbe  real  payoff  will  not  come  till 
next  year's  oongreasional  campaign.  But 
even  now.  you  can  see  that  Tmtt  is  stin  in 
tbere  pitching  for  Ike  in  tbe  Senate,  desi^te 
bis  recent  soundoff  on  foreign  policy  which 
was  czpcctedly  different  fr<»n  Ike's  view.  Ike 
is  President,  not  Tsrr.  McCastht  has  done 
nothing  recently  to  embarrass  the  admlnis- 
tratlOD.  Tbe  HAM  has  cooled  off  in  Its  oppo- 
sition to  extending  the  excess-profits  tax. 
Congreaaman  Rxd  iant  going  to  get  bis  little 
Mil  reducing  personal  income  taxes  throtigh. 
Tbe  tidelands  oil  bill  and  the  Bohlen  ap- 
pointment to  Ruaaia  botb  went  through 
easily  in  the  end. 

Tlie  Agriculture  Department  has  been  re- 
organized according  to  Ike's  prescription,  and 
the  Defense  Department  soon  will  be.  In 
fact,  all  along  the  Une.  the  wheels  are  grind- 
ing— slowly,  but  surely,  with  Ike  directing. 
bat  staying  in  the  background  and  letting 
otbers  take  the  limelight. 

MSTCHZS  ntzDicnoM 

Tbat  is  exactly  ^what  was  predicted  (at 
least,  by  me)  would  happen  when  Ike  be- 
came President.  His  method  of  letting 
strong-minded  men  have  their  beads  and 
making  allowances  for  prima  donnas  worked 
wonders  during  the  war.  and  it  is  now  be- 
ginning to  work  in  Washington.  Of  course, 
this  doesnt  please  the  special  pleaders  and 
tbe  ax  grinders:  in  fact,  it  Inftirlates  them. 
But  It  pleases  ordinary  citlzena. 

Tbe  old  refrain  that  Ike  is  not  doing  it 
tbe  right  way  is  mighty  familiar.  It  was 
sung  wben  be  first  declared  himself,  wben 
be  first  came  back  here  to  run.  when  be 
fought  for  delegates  against  Tsrr.  wben  be 
went  into  the  South  against  Stevenson, 
When  be  came  up  with  the  right  answer  in 
tbe  Mixon  caae.  In  all  these  cases,  he  did 
It  his  own  way.  with  a  svu-e  political  Instinct 
be  so  little  dramatizes  that  few  of  his  friends 
and  almost  none  at  his  opponents  has  yet 
•ppreciated  it. 

Ike  sensed  from  tbe  first  that  to  achieve 
Si»tional  imlty  be  bad  to  move  slowly,  get 
aU  tbe  facta,  and  not  get  Involved  in  bush- 
league  quarreU.  Tbe  quickest  way  to  have 
got  in  a  Jam  would  have  been  to  become  tbe 
nan  on  horseback  who  had  all  the  answers, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  dissenting  opinions. 

He  has  used  conciliation,  conference,  sug- 
gestion. He  lad,  rather  than  shoved.  Wben 
tbe  time  was  right  to  decide  and  use  pres- 
sure he  baa  morad  in.  He  has  saved  the  tre- 
mendoua  Sunday  punch  of  the  White  House 
for  really  important  occasions.  And  the  odd 
|>art — and  most  commendable  from  a  na- 
tlaaaJ  ataadpoiat — is  that  he  has  the  Demo- 
crats with  him.  too. 


Day  AirfraM  *f  daray 


K^TEKSSOH  OP  RKMARKB 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  nxjcXDa 
DT  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  June  11.  1953 


Mr.  SIKBS.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  the 
le^ve  to  extend  my  ranarks  in  the  Rsc- 
I  include  the  following  Memorial 
Dky  Address  delivered  at  historic  eld 
Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  In  Gadsden 
County.  Fla.,  by  Harold  Bergman,  enter- 
piising  Quincy,  Fla.,  attorney: 

^e  are  attending  a  memorial  aervice — 
pa  rt  of  an  annual  day  set  aside  for  the  dec- 
or itlon  of  graves  of  our  soldier  dead  from 
aU  wars  and  for  the  oommemoration  of  their 
m<  ^mories. 

resterday  and  today  peoirie  are  attending 
siiiilar  ceremonies  ail  over  this  Nation,  as 
w«  11  as  In  our  embassies  and  military  posts 
aL  over  the  globe. 

^t  even  such  odd-sounding  places  as 
Nl  megen.  Bastogne.  and  Anzlo.  services  are 
be  ng  held  at  American  military  cemeteries. 
CO  aducted  in  tongues  unfamiliar  even  to  the 
de  id — in  Dutch,  and  nench.  and  Italian,  by 
a  handful  of  grateful  neighbors  who  have 
nc  t  forgotten. 

[n  all  of  these  gatherings  our  war  dead 
ar  i  being  eulogized  regardless  of  race,  origin. 
ag »,  sex  or  accent.  Or  even  the  nature  of 
the  catise  of  their  deaths.  Think  back  to 
tfa  Me  in  our  own  time.  I  remember  them  in 
ItJy: 

rhe  boy  who  was  killed  by  an  allied  plane 
w  ilch  mistakenly  bombed  our  own  positions. 

The  two  WACs  killed  in  a  transport  plane 
wlich  craahed  into  tbe  hUl  at  Naples. 

rhe  colored  boys  who  died  with  the  92d 
D1  vision  facing  a  German  attack  on  Christ- 
mks  Eve. 

The  little  fellow  who  never  heard  a  shot 
fir  id — but  passed  away  from  spinal  menin- 
gii  is  in  a  base  hospital. 

rbe  truckload  of  airmen  who  lost  their 
liies  when  tbe  truck  overturned  on  a  dark 
rokd. 

KThom  do  you  remember? 

Sow  did  It  happen? 

!fo  matter  the  cause,  or  the  stature  of  tbe 
In  llvldual.  it  is  our  culture  to  give  every 
fa  len  military  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
ar  a.  regard  them  universally  as  heroes. 

3o  all  these  botirs  and  thoughts  and  words 
ar  d  deeds  are  centered  on  tbem — and  our  es- 
tli  nation  of  them. 

Sut.  while  this  is  going  on.  do  they  have 
any  thotights  about  tu?  What  do  you 
think? 

iVhat  If  we  were  to  enter  a  national  ceme- 
teiy  together  late  this  evening?  Tbe  ground 
wc  uld  be  moist  and  the  air  cool.  A  mist 
w(  uld  hang  over  everything.  All  would  be 
stiU.  as  though  suspended  In  time.  Quiet, 
lai  't  it?    Only  the  noise  of  the  crickets. 

Sut  there  is  an  odd  noise.  The  sound  of 
someone  weeping.  And  there  is  the  figure 
of  a  man  seated  with  his  head  in  bis  hands. 
cr]  Ing  bitterly.  He  is  wearing  a  uniform,  but 
in  the  gloom  it's  impossible  to  tell  if  the 
faUrlc  is  blue  or  gray.  He  is  tf'*^1"g  about 
us     What  is  he  saying? 

"We  are  lost.  We  are  lost.  They  honor 
TO*  .  but  I  am  wideserrlng.  But  even  though 
I  1  e  deserving,  their  honor  Is  vacant.  What 
▼a.ue  was  my  sacrifice  when  tbey  have  lost 
tb  >  significance  of  it?  Tbey  have  abandoned 
loile.  abandoned  unity,  abandoned  Xaitb,  and 
m^ly  mouth  the  principles  for  which  I 
dkd.  but  do  not  practice  tbem.  Tbey  ai« 
lo4.     Ob.  all  to 


And  as  we  withdraw  we  are  struck  tbat 
we  have  met  dismay.  Tbe  ghost  of  one  of 
our  country's  fallen  has  regarded  our  con- 
temporaries with  dismay. 

But  now  we  bear  a  latigb.  Not  a  JoUy 
laugh  but  a  bitter  one.  And  there  he  is — 
a  GI.  It  might  be  a  Korean  patch  on  his 
shoulder.  And  as  we  get  closer  we  hear  bim 
aay: 

"Suckers!  Suckers!  Why  do  they  waste 
tbeir  time  even  coming  out  here?  Why 
can't  tbey  Just  leave  us  alone?  Nobody 
cared  when  I  had  to  go.  Tbere  wasn't  even 
enough  whole  blood  to  save  my  life  when 
I  waa  hit.  National  integrity.  Ha!  Democ- 
racy. What  a  laugh!  I  swallowed  all  that 
stuff  and  look  what  it  got  me.  Those  poor 
suckers."     And  that  bitter  laugh. 

This  is  shocking.  Perhaps  we  shouldn't 
have  conae. 

But  who  are  these  uncomplaining  thou- 
sands serenely  sitting  abput  regarding  the 
stars?  Here  is  one,  smiling  and  relaxed,  bis 
back  against  a  tree.  Perhaps  he  can  add 
a  word.  But  rather  than  speaking,  he  takes 
a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  hands  it  to  us. 
keeps  on  smiling,  and  returns  to  his  relaxed 
posture. 

We  retreat,  find  some  light,  and  read: 

"Dkak  FuiDfoe:  Amongst  ourselves,  as 
among  you,  there  Is  some  dismay,  disillu- 
sionment, and  bitterness,  but  the  soothing 
fact  is  that  175  years  after  the  first  of  us 
shed  otir  blood  you  still  have  the  same  form 
of  goTemment,  your  national  Ideals  are  stin 
Intact,  and  you  have  prevailed  against  ad- 
versity In  tbe  perpetuation  of  our  way  of 
life. 

"The  fallen  are  yoxirselves,  and  you  are 
the  fallen.  There  Is  no  distinction.  Dismay 
and  bitterness  must  exist,  for  without  them 
there  is  no  ckallenge  to  our  faith,  and  with- 
out challenge  we  decay. 

"This  me  say,  Keep  the  faltb.  So  long  as 
you  remember  us  in  your  hearts,  tbere  win 
be  no  danger. 

"We  are  serene. 

•All  wlU  be  welL" 

All  will  be  well. 


Pareats  of  Five  Wk  Keat  D^Iomu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  story  of  a  fine  Negro  family 

In  my  district,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Can- 
ton Repository  of  Sunday,  June  7. 

This  story,  the  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Owen  J.  Barnes,  of  Canton.  CXiio.  proves 
once  again  that  America  is.  indeed,  the 
land  of  opportunity.  It  demonstrates 
this  fact  so  clearly  that  I  ask  to  have  the 
article  included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
in  order  that  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress may  read  it. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  story  of  a  fine  young 
Negro  couple  who,  after  14  years  of  mar- 
riage and  five  children,  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  acquiring  coUege  educa- 
tions. This  Saturday.  June  13,  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barnes  will  graduate  from  Kent 
State  University,  writing  finis  to  one  of 
the  most  amazing  achievement  stories  I 
have  ever  encountered. 

It  took  hard  work,  sacrifices,  getting 
along  without  sleep,  and  wonderful  co- 
operation from  the  five  children.  But 
most,  of  all,  it  took  tbat  kind  of  courage 
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which  has  made  this  country  what  it 
is— the  courage  to  dig  into  an  almost 
impossible  task  and  accomplish  it  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  that  here  in 
America  anyone  who  is  willing  to  exercise 
such  courage  and  initiative  can  get 
ahead. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
most  sincere  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnes  and  their  fine  family.  I  am 
deeply  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
have  in  my  district  wonderful  Americans 
such  as  they. 

The  article  follows: 
Pakxnts  ar  Pivx  Hxax  Wm  Kint  Diplomas — 

Nearly  Impossibls  Goal  Reachxd  bt  Mam 

ANB  Wirx 

(By  Helen  Carrlnger) 

Hopes  and  ambitions  left  untouched  on  a 
shelf  for  14  years  usuaUy  keep  right  on  gath- 
ering dust  for  the  rest  of  their  owners'  lives. 

Alter  that  'jng,  ita  easy  to  forget  the 
dreams,  but  It  :akes  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  haul  them  out.  blow  the  dust  away, 
and  do  something  about  them — the  kind  of 
determination  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  J.  Barnes 
showed  in  starting  to  college  14  years  and  5 
children  after  their  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1935. 

If  the  rewards  of  labor  are  sweet  in  pro- 
portion to  the  patience,  perseverance  and 
pure  struggle  necessary  to  come  by  them, 
then  their  graduation  from  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity next  Saturday  will  be  very  sweet 
Indeed. 

Each  June  brings  Its  own  crop  of  gradua- 
tion "achievement"  stories,  but  probably 
no  school  In  this  area  and  few  in  the  coun- 
try have  graduated  a  husband  and  wife 
who  worked  their  way  through  school  while 
providing  a  home  tot  four  daughters  and  a 
son. 

Lillian  and  Owen  simply  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  40-hour  week.  For  4  year3. 
they  have  averaged  5  hours  of  sleep  each 
night,  and  in  their  waking  hours,  they  have 
polished  off  tasks  that  would  make  stronger 
men  shudder.  Their  tangible  reward  will 
be  received  at  commencement  exercises  June 
13  when  Lillian  is  awarded  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  with  a  major  in  psychology, 
and  Owen,  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  In 
business  administration. 

Their  story  should  be  an  Inspiration  to 
all  high  school  graduates  who  want  to  go 
to  college  but  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
help  them. 

"All  it  takes  is  determination."  they  both 
agree,  and  Owen  laughingly  adds,  "I  wouldn't 
advise  anyone  who  wants  to  go  to  college  to 
have  five  children  first,  though." 

Tbe  couple  had  no  budgeting  secrets. 

"If  we  had  tried  to  figure  it  out  on  paper, 
we  couldn't  have  gone,"  Mrs.  Barnes  said. 

"We  Just  did  without  everything  we  could. 
People  ask  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  my 
first  paycheck,  and  I  tell  them  I'm  going  to 
build  a  bonfire  with  all  the  old  clothes  I've 
been  wearing,  then  buy  some  new  ones,"  she 
added. 

With  no  help  from  friends  or  family,  their 
biggest  financial  boost  came  through  the  GI 
Bin  of  Rights.  They  had  always  wanted  to 
go  to  college  and  the  GI  bill  plus  encourage- 
ment from  a  friend  who  told  them  how  easy 
it  was  to  get  a  ride  back  and  forth  to  Kent 
provided  the  Impetus  necessary  to  make 
them  take  the  step. 

A  fuU -tuition  scholarship  for  Mrs.  Barnes 
during  her  last  3  years  helped,  but  that,  too, 
was  won  and  kept  through  hard  work. 

For  about  a  year,  Lora,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, worked  after  school,  and  though  her 
earnings  were  small,  "every  pair  of  shoes  that 
she  bought  moant  one  less  pair  for  us  to 
buy."  Mrs.  Barnes  said. 

Though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  are  35  and 
34  years  old.  respectively,  they  could  pass  for 
typical  college  students  on  any  campus.  It 
Is  difficult  enough  to  realize  that  they  are 


the  parents  of  Jacqueline.  9,  Micfaaele.  10, 
and  Judith,  13.  But  it  U  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  Ronald,  16,  and  Lora,  14,  are 
also  their  son  and  daughter. 

Chronologically,  the  couple's  story  begins 
at  McKinley  High  School,  where  both  were 
members  of  the  1935  graduating  class.  They 
were  married  in  August  of  that  year,  and. 
as  they  put  it,  had  five  children  "real  quick." 

Jackie,  the  youngest,  was  a  first  grader 
when  they  began  their  freshman  year  in 
college. 

"We  will  always  appreciate  the  cooperation 
and  sacrifice  the  children  made,"  both  par- 
ents agree. 

"Tbey  got  quite  a  thrlU  out  of  our  going 
off  to  school  every  morning  when  they  did. 
Of  course,  there  were  times  when  we  wished 
we  could  do  more  things  with  them — for 
instance,  when  they  would  tell  us  that  other 
mothers  went  to  PTA  and  fathers  came  to 
open  house.  But  mostly  they  were  willing 
to  do  without  things  that  other  kids  had." 

Both  agree  that  the  children  will  go  to 
college.  "I'm  going  to  Insist  on  it,"  Mrs. 
Barnes  said.  Judy  and  Mike  are  both  A  stu- 
dents and  the  others  get  average  grades, 
she  added. 

The  sparkle  In  the  parents'  eyes  and  their 
ready  smiles  belle  the  size  of  the  challenge 
they  took. 

"I  wouldn't  try  It  again  for  worlds.  The 
thing  that's  been  hardest  for  me  has  been  to 
go  without  sleep,"  Mrs.  Barnes  says. 

And  Owen  added,  "There  were  times  when 
I  would  say  to  Lillian,  'It  Isn't  worth  all  this. 
Let's  quit,'  and  she  would  say,  'Well,  let's 
Just  go  back  tomorrow.' 

"So  we  would  go  back  and  we'd  be  over 
another  hump." 

"There  were  lots  of  times 'our  nerves  were 
ragged,  but  fortunately  we  never  t>oth  got 
discouraged  at  the  same  time,"  Owen  ex- 
plained. 

Lillian  told  of  difficulty  finding  time  to 
study. 

"Sometimes  we  didn't  study  for  5  or  8 
days  and  then  we  would  stay  up  most  of  the 
night  with  lots  of  coffee  and  read  6  or  6  chap- 
ters Just  before  an  exam;" 

Yet  Owen's  record  is  good  and  Ijillian% 
Is  excellent. 

She  Is  graduating  with  a  3.59  point  aver- 
age, is  one  of  59  honor  students  in  a  class 
of  approximately  600,  and  Is  corresponding 
secretary  of  Psl  Chi,  national  honorary  psy- 
chology fraternity.  She  also  went  on  tour 
with  the  a  cappella  choir  this  spring  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  singing  locally  since 
high  school  days.  All  this  is  in  keeping 
with  her  high  school  record  when  she  stood 
third  In  a  class  of  more  than  1.000. 

Owen,  w^o  is  an  honor  student  in  his 
major,  business  administration,  will  grad- 
uate with  slightly  less  than  a  3-polnt  aver- 
age. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management. 

They  credit  their  academic  standing  part- 
ly to  the  fact  that  they  almost  never  cut 
classes.  During  the  first  year,  they  had  to 
walk  from  their  home  at  1125  Liberty  Avenue 
SE.  to  tbe  Public  Square  to  pick  up  a  ride. 
After  that,  they  drove  themselves  (in  more 
ways  than  one)  and  though  there  were 
mornings  when  they  would  rather  have 
stayed  at  home,  their  obligation  to  their 
riders  kept  them  going.  Even  In  the  days  of 
the  big  snow,  they  stifled  their  fears  of 
orphaning  5  children  and  made  the  trip  on 
icy  roads. 

That's  their  collie  record — but  it  ac- 
counted for  only  about  8  hours  of  every  day. 
When  they  arrived  home  around  3  or  4  in 
the  afternoon,  they  changed  coUege  clothes 
for  work  clothes  and  began  another  day's 
work. 

From  high  school  graduation  tmtU  he  was 
Inducted  Into  the  Army  in  1»44.  Owen  had 
worked  in  several  local  steel  mflls  and  added 
to  the  family  tlU  by  hanging  paper  and 
painting  on  the  side.  When  he  started  to 
college  he  depended  entirely  on  papar-hang- 


ing,  working  sometimes  to  12  or  1  in  Um 
morning,  until  work  grew  scarce. 

In  1952,  be  started  to  work  an  8-hour  shift 
at  Republic  Steel  Corp.  and.  he  said,  is  very 
much  indebted  to  A.  K.  Blough.  who  gave  him 
permission  to  work  all  afternoon  shifts. 

"Otherwise.  I  wouldn't  be  graduating  for 
another  year."  Owen  said. 

While  Owen  was  doing  thla.  Lillian  waa 
cooking,  cleaning,  washing,  ironing  and. 
every  morning,  packing  seven  lunches.  She 
even  made  all  the  girls'  clothes. 

Their  families  and  relatives  are  justly 
proud  of  the  two  graduates  and  will  gather 
at  the  home  of  an  uncle  (for  whom  Owen  is 
named)  and  aunt  to  honor  tbem  follow- 
ing commencement.  Of  11  children  in 
Owen's  family,  he  is  the  only  college  grad- 
uate. His  bi  other,  Irving,  won  many  speech 
honors  at  McKinley  and  now  is  alternate 
lead  in  a  New  York  production  of  Porgy  and 
Bess.  Lillian  Is  the  first  college  graduate 
in  her  family  too. 

What  of  the  future  for  these  two  young, 
ambitious  people?  Getting  their  degrees 
may  mark  the  ending  of  one  period  of  their 
lives  but  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  stiU  more 
Important  part. 

Tbe  immediate  future  for  Lillian  is  fairly 
well  outlined.  She  has  been  hired  to  teach 
special  classes  In  the  Canton  Public  School 
system  next  year.  However,  since  her  degree 
Is  in  liberal  arts,  not  education,  she  will  go 
back  to  Kent  all  summer  to  round  out  19 
hours  of  education  courses. 

For  Owen,  who  hopes  to  get  Into  business, 
the  future  is  not  so  definite.  So  far,  he  does 
not  have  a  job,  but  bis  accomplishments  in 
the  past  should  equip  him  weU  for  achieve- 
ments in  the  future. 

This  much  is  certain — given  •  chance, 
these  eager,  willing  people  will  prove  their 
caliber  as  they  have  so  many  times  in  the 
past. 


ApproprUtioBt  for  fht  Vderau* 
AdministratMMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  NTW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  am 
greatly  disturbed  about  the  threatened 
curtailment  of  f  imds  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Such 
action  as  contemplated,  if  adopted, 
would  cripple  the  vitally  needed  program 
for  the  hospitalization  and  care  of  our 
sick  and  disabled  war  veterans. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  assured  us  that 
his  committee  will  recommend,  for  the 
hospitalization  of  deserving  veterans, 
every  dollar  requested  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to 
reconcile  his  statement  with  the  facts. 

He  also  recommends  substantial  cuts 
in  the  appropriations  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  at  a  time  when  we  are 
all  aware  that  the  ranks  of  defenders 
of  this  great  Nation  are  being  added  to 
each  day. 

We  hesitate  to  think  about  it,  but  must 
appreciate  that  many  of  the  persons 
now  in  the  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  already  served,  may 
someday  be  compelled  to  apply  to  the 
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Vetenns'  AdministraUon  for  assistance, 
in  one  form  or  another. 

Since  1929  our  reteran  population  has 
Increased  from  4.7  to  19.7  million,  or 
almost  5  times.  Veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies now  comprise  40  percent  of  the 
total  civilian  population.  During  the 
year  1952  alone  the  number  of  veterans 
receiving  compensation  or  pension  in- 
creased 2  percent.  These  are  facts,  just 
as  surely  as  it  Is  a  fact  that  we  are  in- 
debted, and  indeed  obligated,  to  these 
men  and  women  for  making  our  Nation 
more  secure. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  alone  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  understand  how 
anyone  cac,  in  an  sincerity,  presently 
advocate  the  reduction  in  appropriations 
lor  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  am  informed  that  during  fiscal  1953 
some  2.300  VA  hospital  beds  were  closed 
and  related  personnel  terminated  while 
thousands  of  tubercular  and  neurojisy- 
chiatric  veterans  were  needing  medical 
treatment  The  VA  Director  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  in  explaining  such  a 
critical  situr.tion.  stated  the  cause  was 
inadequate  funds. 

When  the  managers  of  159  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  domiciliary 
homes  were  asked  to  state  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem facing  them  in  the  management  of 
their  hospitals,  over  50  percent  indicated 
that  their  most  pressing  problem  was 
a  lack  of  sulBcient  funds. 

A  statement  from  the  manager  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  is  as  follows: 

The  balance  of  our  authorized  beds  (251) 
cannot  be  activated  as  the  result  of  la:k 
of  personnel  ceiling  and  funds.  We  believe 
this  fine,  modern  hospital  should  be  fully 
activated  in  order  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices to  veterans,  particularly  NP  cases,  and 
to  permit  us  to  attain  an  economical  oper- 
ation by  distributing  overhead  costs  to  a 
greater  number  of  active  beds.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  an  izKurease  in 
personnel  ceiling  of  approximately  200  and 
an  annual  Increase  In  salary  funds  of  ap- 
proximately 9700,000. 

A  Sharp  curtailment  in  the  hospital 
and  medical  program  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  occurred  during  fiscal 
1953  as  a  result  of  inadequate  funds  and 
the  prospects  of  further  reduction  in 
fiscal  1954,  when  the  demands  for  fa- 
cilities will  have  increased,  causes  me 
to  wonder  about  the  future  of  hospital- 
ization and  medical  treatment  for  vet- 
erans. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  regarding  the 
comfort,  care,  and  treatment  of  the  great 
majority  of  veterans  in  VA  hospitals  who 
are  wounded  or  service -cormected  pa- 
tients, or  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
mental  disturbances  and  chronic  dis- 
eases which  require  long  periods  of  hos- 
pitalization. Any  reduction  in  funds  will 
undoubtedly  prove  detrimental  to  their 
best  interests. 

Some  persons  complain  that  the  vet- 
erans' medical  program  is  overloaded 
with  cases  that  are  not  really  entitled 
to  the  benefits  intended  and  deserves  to 
be  cut  I  assure  you  that  anyone  who 
advances  such  an  argument  manifests 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
Is  unworthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  95 
percent  or  more  of  the  veterans  under- 
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g  }ing  U«a1»ient  in  veteran  hosiritals  are 
e  tlier  entitled  to  treatment  because  of 
s  Tvice-connected  disabilities  or,  in  the 
c  ise  of  non-service -coimected  disabil- 
1  ies,  cannot  afford  to  pay  even  in  part 
f  )r  the  high  cost  of  medical  treatment. 
£  urely  no  one  believes  that  20  million 
V  iterans  are  depending  on  approximately 
115,000  VA  hospital  beds  for  their  med- 
hal  requirements.  The  facts  are  that 
Bullions  of  veterans  have  never  sought 
a  Amission  to  a  VA  hospital  and  probably 
never  will.  Activities  and  programs 
Khich  are  underfinanced  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered smoothly  nor  efiftciently.  It 
6  oes  not  take  an  economist  to  deduce 
t  lat  reducing  costs  immediately  for  the 
s  Lk(  of  economy,  or  in  an  effort  to  bal- 
aace  the  budget  as  part  of  a  political 
c  impaign  pledge  and  without  regard  for 
t  le  consequences,  is  not  economic  sanity 
b(it  rather  economic  folly. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  a  policy  were 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  name  of 
e  :onomy  which  would  deny  our  veterans 
t  eatment  in  VA  hospitals  when  there 
are  no  other  public  facilities  available 
aod  such  veterans  are  unable  to  pay 
f^r  treatment  in  private  hospitals.  This 
esp>ecially  true  at  a  time  when  the 
jkess  reports,  through  Senator  Wiley, 
t  lat  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  "blazed  new 
t"ails  for  a  more  dynamic,  more  effective 
/merican  foreign  policy"  and  the  Sen- 
a  ;or  himself  states  that  he  endorsed  the 
$  >,4O0.GOO.00O  administration  foreign-aid 
fail  and  counseled  against  drastic  cuts 
iiit 

I  plead  with  you,  let  us  not  cut  the 
abpropriations  for  this  Nation's  Vet- 
erans' AdministraUon  either. 

Regrettable  as  it  may  be  I  am  com- 
delled  to  conclude  that  some  persons  in 
ojr  country  apparently  consider  pay- 
Bients  made  to  and  through  the  Vet- 
e  -ans*  Administration  strictly  as  charity, 
vhereas  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
s  ich  pajmients  are  only  a  small  part  of 
a  3  honorable  debt  and  obligation  we  owe 
t  •  those  who  have  offered  their  lives,  so 
t  lat  we  may  be  preserved.  Even  if  one 
n  lay  determine  that  such  pasrments  are 
s<»le]y  charitable  in  nature  then  let 
cparity  begin  at  home. 

Let  us  not  sabotage  our  veterans*  pro- 
gl-am  by  allowing  the  proposed  cuts  in 
fmds  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
U*  take  place.  Instead,  let  us  all  sup- 
port the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  see 
t<>  it  that  adequate  appropriations  are 
nade  to  this  agency  to  carry  out  its 
functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


Brewer  Places  liberty  First 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF  MABSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
u  lanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Rsc- 
o  ts  im  exoeptionally  fine  address  by 
B  isil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New  Bed- 
f(rd  Standard-Times,  delivered  fit  the 


commencement  exercises  of  the  North- 
east Missouri  State  Teachers  College : 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to 
be  permitted  for  the  second  time  to  address 
you  on  the  occasion  of  your  commencement 
exercises,  to  visit  these  scenes  so  indelibly 
fastened  in  my  mind  and  heart  and  to  share 
with  you  ceremonies  which  leave  me  with- 
out power  to  adequately  express  my  appre- 
ciation. 

It  Is  my  purpose  today  to  bring  yen  word 
of  Tankeeland,  Yankees,  "Damned  Yan- 
kees." if  you  please.  I  shall  attempt  to 
revive  for  you  something  of  tbelr  habits, 
philosophy,  their  Impact  on  our  history,  their 
ever-present  influence  on  today's  events, 
their  sense  of  humor — all  seen  by  a  Mls- 
rourt  Yankee. 

On  July  29,  1951.  there  took  place  at 
Plymouth.  Mass.,  a  pageantry  that  was  en- 
titled "A  Pilgrimage  to  Plymouth,"  the  thesis 
being  it  was  time  the  country  Interrupted 
its  course  of  extravagance,  corruption,  and 
near-socialism  and  returned  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Americanism,  as  symbolized  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Former  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Robert 
F.  Bradford,  direct  descendant  of  Oov.  WU- 
liam  Bradford,  second  Governor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  {H-esided  at  these  ceremonlM. 

QUOTES     WORDS    AT    PLTMOtTTH 

It  was  my  privilege  on  that  occasion  to 
introduce  the  guest  of  honor.  Senator 
Robert  A.  Tatt,  concluding  the  introduction 
with  the  following  words,  which  I  tried  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  the  man: 

"In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  the  great  leader 
of  the  Nation  90  years  ago  saying  the  fateful 
words,  'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  Government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half-slave  and  half-free.' 

"Today  I  hear  the  echo  of  Lincoln  as  our 
guest  repeats  in  a  hundred  forms,  'An 
America  half -Socialist  and  half -free  cannot 
stand.  Either  we  have  a  Government  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  or  we  lose  our 
liberty  to  dictatorship.' 

"It  is  most  fitting  that  our  distinguished 
guest  joins  us  here  in  these  ceremonies,  he 
from  whose  lofty  brow,  great  heart,  and  soul, 
the  barbs  of  criticism  fall  away  as  the  pebbles 
and  sands  fall  away  from  this  sacred  rock 
with  each  receding  tide." 

TATT'S  BEBPORSB 

To  this  the  guest  of  honor.  Senator  Tatt, 
responded : 

"We  have  come  here  to  celebrate  the  record 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  ideals  which  inspired  one  of  the 
gieat  adventures  of  all  time.  They  came  to 
this  continent  S31  years  ago  primarily  to 
secure  rellgloxis  liberty,  and  they  did  It  with  a 
courage  and  a  sustained  determination  which 
triumphed  over  obstacles  which  we  Ameri- 
cans of  today  can  scarcely  conceive.  To  these 
pioneers  there  was  no  concern  about  'secu- 
rity' which  dominates  the  thought  of  so  many 
today.  There  was  no  complaint  of  a  standard 
of  living  far  below  anything  our  poorest 
workmen  would  now  accept.  They  were 
guided  by  the  most  rigid  religious  and  moral 
principles  which  sustained  them  in  adversity 
and  inspired  them  to  determined  effort. 
They  believed  in  Ood  from  the  bottom  of 
their  souls.  As  said  by  Baylies,  'They  In  pur- 
suit of  religious  freedom,  established  civil 
liberty;  meaning  only  to  found  a  church, 
gave  birth  to  a  Nation;  in  settling  a  town, 
they  commenced  an  empire.'  " 

Seated  or  standing  In  the  natural  amphi- 
theater surrounding  Pl3rmouth  Rock  were 
some  20,000  persons  of  all  walks  of  life  and 
ages,  gathered  to  seek  ^^atever  consolation 
or  guidance  might  be  found  at  this  shrine  of 
the  Founding  Fathers.  They  sought  the 
answers  to  crushing  taxation,  all-powerful 
Government,  Korea.  Above  all,  they  sought 
to  learn  how  they  might  hand  down  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren  the  blessings  of 
liberty  which  the  sufferings  and  privations  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  others  had  made  possible. 
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Reporters  and  cameramen  came  from 
newspapers  far  and  wide;  an  newsreel  com- 
panies were  represented;  writers  of  renown 
came  to  catch  and  transmit  the  spirit  of  the 
scene.  Radio  stations  and  networks  were  on 
hand  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  gave 
the  story  to  the  Nation  by  radio  and  televi- 
sion. Omaha,  Nebr.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Miami,  Fla.;  and  other  distant  cities  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history  saw  the  harbor  of 
Plymouth,  crowded  with  small  boats  gathered 
there  to  view  and  hear  the  program. 

tankzdsm:  present  xn  strength 

Yankeeism  was  here  in  strength,  seeking 
resurrection  and  rededication  at  the  hearth 
and  shrine  of  its  forebears — and  with  prayers. 

This  was  no  mere  political  occasion,  this 
was  rebirth  of  Americanism,  a  rededication 
to  the  principle*  of  human  liberty  which 
are  ageless.  Here  at  Pl3rmouth  Rock  on  July 
29,  1951.  in  person  and  by  radio  and  televi- 
sion, millions  of  Americans  had  the  chance 
to  contemplate  how  far  they  had  drifted 
from  that  sacred  rock  and  how  dangerous 
were  the  shoala  toward  which  they  were 
heading. 

Missouri  Yankee  that  I  am,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  at  least  In  the  connota- 
tion of  today,  YiUikee  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Yankees,  thank  Ood,  are  everywhere  In 
this  land  of  ours  today,  including  the  South. 

Wherever  they  are.  they  represent  hard- 
flsted  thinking,  progress  with  conservatism, 
fidelity  to  first  principles  and  to  basic  causes, 
always  with  a  trace  of  wistfulness  toward  the 
past — ^nostalgia.  If  you  prefer. 

The  Missouri  Yankee  Isnt  too  different 
from  the  New  Bedford,  Bangor,  Maine,  or 
Cape  Ood  kind.  Certainly  the  Missouri  Yan- 
kee Is  as  tight-fisted  as  any.  touched  a  bit 
perhaps  with  the  stubbomess  of  the  Missouri 
mule. 

A    BTT   far  YANKEE   WTT 

This  story  of  Yankee  wit  would  fit  Mis- 
souri as  wen  as  Maine. 

"Two  farmers  met.  One  said,  "What  you 
give  your  boss  fer  glanders?'  'Croton  oil,'  said 
the  other.  A  few  days  later  they  met  again. 
Said  the  first,  'What  you  say  you  give  your 
hoss?'  'Croton  oil,'  said  the  second.  'Kilt 
mine,'  said  the  first.  'KUt  mine,'  said  the 
second.'  " 

Arriving  Mooe  90  ye«n  ago,  by  way  of 
Nebraska  and  Michigan,  our  experience  In 
Yankeeland  has  been  stimulating,  tremen- 
dously Interesting  and  most  happy. 

Early  in  our  stay  in  New  England,  I  was 
seated  at  one  end  of  a  long  settee  at  the 
Wamsutta  Club,  New  Bedford,  the  far  end 
occupied  by  a  distinguished  and  possibly 
typical  Yankee. 

Moving  a  foot  or  two  In  my  direction,  this 
older  gentleman  shifted  his  dgar  and  said, 
"How  do  jrou  like  It  around  here?" 

I  answered  truthfully,  "Very  much.  My 
wife  and  I  so  far  have  been  very  happy  here, 
seeing  little  or  nothing  of  the  much-talked- 
of  Yankee  coldn«!SS." 

Shifting  the  long  cigar  again,  my  friend 
said: 

"Well,  Mr.  Brewer,  there  would  be  more  of 
ns  friendly  but  we  don't  know  how." 

MOVED    INTO    TANKEELAND 

From  tbat  moment  I  moved  Into  Yankee- 
land. 

Perhaps  a  year  later,  as  I  was  entering  the 
Office,  I  was  stojjped  by  the  society  editor 
who  asked,  "Are  you  and  Mrs.  Brewer  going 
to  the  *Gay  NineUes  BaU'?" 

"I  don't  know.  Mrs.  Brewer  always  looks 
after  those  thing*,"  aaid  I,  trying  to  get 
past. 

But  the  society  editor  stood  her  ground 
and  asked  "Are  you  going  to  'dress'  for  the 
baU?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Helen?"    I  asked. 

"You  know  you  are  supposed  to  wear  the 
clothes  of  your  ancestors  at  this  party,"  said 
she. 
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*Y}rack>i»,  Belen.  didnt  I  teU  you  aU  my 
ancestors  were  killed  m  the  Coofederate 
Armyt- 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  held  ttiis  crac^ 
of  mine  against  me,  though  It  waa  widely 
related. 

Expiation  of  my  gin,  If  any,  was  to  come 
unexpectedly. 

A  LETTER  TMXiU   ARKANSAS 

A  short  time  later  the  editor  of  a  newspa- 
per at  Helena,  Ark.,  addressed  a  biting  letter 
to  us,  ending  up  with  the  statement: 

"What  you  damn  Yankees  ought  to  do  is  to 
get  about  the  country  more  and  see  what  the 
rest  of  the  country  Is  like." 

Here  was  an  opportunity. 

After  trying  to  answer  the  criticisms  of 
this  Arkansas  editor's  letter,  I  couldn't  re- 
sist: 

"Speaking  of  Yankees,  over  In  your  soldiers' 
burying  ground  there  In  Helena  Is  the  un- 
marked grave  of  Captain  Daniel  Lanlus,  my 
mother's  brother  who  was  killed  in  the  Civil 
War  trying  to  drive  the  Yankee  forces  out  of 
Helena,  Ark." 

Of  course,  my  letter  was  never  answered. 

Optimist  that  I  am.  I  hope  I  added  an 
Arkansas  Yankee  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
country's  stability. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  our  papers  as  having  helped  to  spread 
Yankee  fundamentals  In  our  own  fields  and 
as  far  as  we  can  extend  oTir  Influence. 

A  thoroughly  Yankee  woman,  an  Okla- 
homan,  visiting  New  England  remarked, 
"New  England  people  seem  to  know  how  to 
grow  old  gracefully,"  a  great  compliment  if 
true. 

THE  YANKEE  IS  UNHURRIED 

The  Yankee  is  unhurried,  whether  In  the 
prime  of  life  or  In  old  age.  HU  acquaintance 
with  the  sea  for  centuries  has  given  him 
perspective,  patience. 

It  is  knowledge  of  his  own  shortcomings 
which  makes  the  Yankee  selfconsciovis  and 
gives  him  an  air  of  diffidence  often  mistaken 
for  aloofness. 

From  the  sea  the  Yankee  gets  another  of 
his  greatest  traits,  an  ability  to  understand 
and  compensate  for  his  own  weaknesses. 
Long  ago  the  Yankee  learned  to  adjust  his 
compass  for  drift,  tide,  wind,  and  for  the 
ship  Itself.  Fully,  perhaps  overconscloue,  of 
his  shortcomings,  the  Yankee  makes  con- 
stant adjustments  for  them.  Such  are  com- 
monly called  tlirift,  conservatism,  acumen. 

Few  recognize  the  virtue  of  thoroughness 
as  does  the  Yankee. 

If  "genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  tak- 
ing pains,"  as  Carlisle  says;  if  "patience  is  a 
capacity  for  taking  trouble,"  as  says  Leslie 
Stephen;  If  "genius  Is  an  Intuitive  talent  for 
labor,"  as  Jan  Waleus  says;  if  "patience  is 
the  necessary  ingredient  of  genius,"  as  Dis- 
raeli says — we  need  look  no  further  to  ex- 
plain the  genius  whicli  is  the  Yankee. 

COMMENDS  YANKEE  TRAITS 

Graduates  of  the  Northeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College  of  this  memorable  year  of 
1953,  may  I  commend  to  you  the  industry, 
the  patience,  the  innate  courage,  and  above 
all  the  thoroughness  of  the  "Damned  Yan- 
kee." 

And,  as  I  have  said  before,  Yankees  and 
Yankeelsm  are  not  confined  to  New  EIngland 
but  are  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
have  been  from  the  beginning.  Yankeelsm  is 
indeed  a  state  of  mind  and  these  predominant 
characteristics  of  industry,  patience,  courage, 
and  thoroughness,  which  are  the  elements  of 
individual  genius,  are  also  in  sum  total  the 
genius  of  oar  race. 

Years  ago  in  the  laboratory  of  the  old 
building  now  gone,  where  for  a  few  months 
I  taught  science  classes,  we  knew  of  mole- 
cules and  atoms  but  there  we  stopped. 

Forty  years  of  thoroughness  and  industry 
broke  the  atom  and  underneath  the  atom 
was  discovered   atomic   energy.     This   was 


perhaps  the  greatest  sdentifle  diseoTery,  for 
good  or  evil,  in  the  history  of  mankliMi. 

It  la.  of  course,  but  a  coincidence  that 
some  of  the  greatest  strides  In  this  great 
development  were  made  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  ol  Technology.  Boston,  and  that 
some  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  atom- 
smashing  experiments  were  conducted  at 
Colonel  Edward  H.  R.  Green's  estate.  Mew 
Bedford.  Mass. 


I  aavivAi.  or  takkxe  rarra 

What  we  most  need  today  in  America  Is  a 
revival  of  old-fashioned  Yankee  faith  in  the 
Immutability  or  right,  of  Justice,  of  prin- 
<Hple — of  basic  Americanism. 

Yours  and  mine  is  the  task  and  privilege 
of  helping  to  maintain  our  America — not 
unchanged — but  with  the  basic  fnlnclples 
which  have  produced  our  greatness,  undis- 
turbed and  intact. 

This  is  not  and  shaD  not  be  easy. 

It  requires  not  only  work  and  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  every  one  of  us,  but  above 
all  it  requires  vigilant,  intelligent  study  of 
public  affairs. 

No  dictatorship  either  of  the  right  or  the 
left  ever  was  adopted  voluntarily  and  know- 
ingly by  any  people  In  modern  history.  Not 
even  In  Russia  could  communism  have  been 
Instituted  by  a  free  election  of  the  Russian 
people. 

Dictatorship,  Communist  or  otherwise, 
oomes  by  two  means  only  either  by  military 
force,  or  by  the  creeping  process  of  social- 
ism, presented  to  the  people  under  the  guise 
of  a  form  of  democracy. 

SOCIALIST  ROXTTE  LITTLE  LONGER 

The  Socialist  route  to  communism  takes 
a  little  longer,  but  accomplishes  its  pur- 
poses equally  well.  Socialism  destroys  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  destroying  the  possibility 
of  gain,  leaving  only  risk  without  reward. 

The  end  result  is  complete  government 
control.  Communist,  Fascist,  or  Nazi,  among 
which  there  is  but  Uttle  difference  so  far  as 
the  people  are  concerned. 

The  so-called  welfare  state,  with  its  prom- 
ises of  security  for  everyone,  is  but  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare. 

Only  a  dishonest  government  or  a  dis- 
honest public  official  would  suggest  that 
Jobs  can  be  guaranteed  any  more  than  profits 
can  or  should  be  guaranteed. 

Of  course,  we  can  cushion  the  shock  of 
unemployment  and  we  must  do  so — up  to 
the  limit  of  our  resources  and  economy. 

But,  friends  and  citizens,  there  Is  but  one 
source  of  public  money,  city,  county,  State, 
and  Nation — yours  and  mine  and  everybody's 
taxes. 

Your  Government  can  afford  <Hily  what 
you  can  afford,  for  you  are  footing  the  bill. 

ALTISNATIVX   IS   COMMUlflSM 

The  system  on  which  our  America  is 
founded  Is  a  system  of  Individual  enterprise, 
a  capitalistic  system  if  you  please.  The 
alternative  to  the  capitalistic  system,  I  re- 
peat, is  not  socialism — It  is  communism. 

Hitler  called  nazlsm.  national  socialism. 
Just  as  Stalin  referred  to  Russia  as  a  group 
of  Socialist  statss. 

Hitler,  at  least,  was  more  frank.  As  he 
rose  to  power  he  told  the  German  youtli. 
"You  can  have  yoxir  liberty  or  you  can  have 
a  Job.  You  cannot  have  both  your  Uberty 
and  a  Job." 

Inexperienced  In  popular  government,  un- 
acquainted at  first  hand  with  the  blessings 
of  Uberty,  the  German  youth  chose  to  for- 
feit Uberty  for  the  promised  Job— and  for  a 
war — which  was  not  promised. 

Of  course,  no  true  citizen  in  this  America, 
if  he  is  Informed,  wants  eitber  oommuntam 
or  socialism. 

Our  chief  Job  Is  to  see  to  it  that  socialism, 
the  precursor  of  oommunism,  is  not  foisted 
upon  us  without  our  realizing  It. 

UMliaU   BTATBB    AID   WITHOUT    PRBCBIXNT 

American  aid  in  the  postwar  period  to 
Europe   and    Asia,   used   and    ai^uopriated. 
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•pprosmate*  •44  bUUaii.  Vor  this  tbcr*  M 
so  prwcdent  tn  tbc  htetory  ot  manlcinrt. 

And  In  return  we  hmve  aaked  nothing. 

America  U  great,  but  it  U  »  greatness  only 
dictators  need  fear. 

America  wanu  only  to  Ut»  tn  peaee  with 
the  peoples  of  every  land.  We  are  willing 
to  sacrlfloe  everything  for  the  cause  of  peace 
—except  Uberty. 

This  is  the  essence  of  Tankeeism.  whether 
ta  Massacbusetu.  Misaourl.  Maine.  Missu- 
•Ippl.  or  Montana. 

Today  the  minds  and  hearts  of  everyone 
are  on  Korea. 

What  of  the  armistice  which  Is  again 
jwtjjected? 

Is  It  to  be  but  another  '^iinich.'*  with 
aome  Chamberlain  proclaiming  "peace  In 
our  time?" 

Are  we  for  the  first  time  In  our  history 
to  nmsent  to  a  peace  without  victory  or 
booor? 

Are  we  in  the  effort  to  avoid  World  War  m 
merely  postponing  war  until  Russia  is  ready? 

QVOnS    LENUf 

In  1930  Lenin  made  the  following  state- 
ment clearly  bearing  on  such  a  situation 
as  the  proposed  Korean  armistice: 

'*The  majcx-  theme  of  my  speech  will  be 
I»tx>f  of  two  points,  namely,  first,  that  every 
war  is  the  continuation  of  the  policy  con- 
ducted in  peace,  only  by  other  means;  sec- 
ond, that  the  concessions  which  we  grant, 
which  we  are  forced  to  grant,  are  the  con- 
tinuation of  war  In  another  form,  by  other 
means.  *  *  *  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  believe  that  a  peaceful  agreement  about 
concessions  Is  a  peaceful  agreement  with 
capitalists.  This  agreement  Is  the  equiva- 
lent to  war." 

Our  only  sectuity  today  Is  the  same  as  in 
1776.  It  Is  our  faith  In  the  right,  our  will- 
ingness to  risk  all.  If  necessary,  in  following 
that  course. 

And  In  this  hour  of  trouble  and  indecision 
let  us  seek  the  answers  from  ovu-  own  history 
and  in  the  examples  of  those  leaders  from 
whom  came  our  freedom. 

Did  Capt.  John  Parker  know  how  war  would 
turn  out  when  he  spoke  the  faUful  words  at 
Lexington.  "If  they  want  to  start  a  war.  let 
It  begin  here.- 

Was  there  certainty  of  victory  when  Major 
Buttrlck  determined  to  stand  and  fight  at 
Concord? 

Was  Col.  William  Prescott  a  s\ire  winner  at 
Breed's  Hill? 

WOTTLO  DIZ  FOa  ntEZDOlC 

Lexington.  Concord,  Breed  s  Hill  were  the 
Introduction  to  years  of  discouragement,  de- 
feat and  death.  The  only  certainty  was  that 
those  who  fought  would  rather  die  ttian  not 
be  free. 

They  gave  us  our  liberty. 

Shall  we,  upon  whom  It  has  been  bestowed, 
defend  It  In  the  only  way  it  can  be  defended. 
by  standing  firmly  on  basic  principles,  with- 
out equivocation,  compromise,  or  appease- 
ment? 

Only  with  this  firm  resolve,  and  the  power 
to  back  It  up.  can  we  avoid  world  war  III — 
or  win  it,  if  we  have  to  fight. 

CKMZaAL    MACAKTHUX    ON    TODTH 

Above  his  desk  at  Manila,  at  Corregidor.  In 
Australia,  and  at  Tokyo  was  a  writing  In 
scroll  form,  flanked  on  each  side  by  pictures 
of  Lincoln  and  Washington,  author  un- 
known. Xvldently.  this  is  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  precept  and  credo : 

"Touth  is  not  a  time  of  life. 

"It'a  a  state  of  mind. 

"It's  a  teat  of  the  will,  a  quality  of  imagina- 
tion, a  vigor  of  emotions,  a  predominance  of 
courage  over  timidity,  of  the  appetite  for  ad- 
venture  over  love  of  ease. 

"Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  Uving  a  num. 
ber  of  years. 

"People  grow  old  only  by  deserting  their 
Ideals. 


Tears  wrinkle  the  skin  but  to  gtn  up 

CI  itbuslasm  wrinkles  tlie  aoul. 

"Worry,  doubt,  self-distriist.  fear,  and  de- 
al «tr — these  are  the  quick  equivalents  of  the 
k  ng.  long  years  that  bow  the  head  and  turn 
tJ  le  growing  spirit  back  to  dust. 

'Whether  70  or  16.  there  Is.  in  every  being's 
b^art.  the  love  ot  wonder,  the  sweet  amaze- 
nent  of  the  stars,  and  the  starlike  things 
Slid  thoughts,  the  undaunted  challenge  of 
ei'enta.  the  unfailing  childlike  appetite  for 
*4hat  next?' 

as  TOui*c  AS  TOCFm  TArrB 

'You  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as  old 
ai  your  doubt,  as  young  as  your  self-confi- 
d  rnce.  as  old  as  your  fear,  as  young  as  your 
h  >pe.  as  old  as  your  despair. 

"So  long  as  your  heart  receives  messages 
ot  beauty,  cheer,  courage,  grandeur  and 
p  >wer  from  the  earth,  from  man  and  from 
tl  te  infinite,  so  long  are  you  young. 

"When  all  the  wires  are  down,  and  all  the 
central  places  of  your  heart  are  covered  with 
t]  le  snows  of  pessimism  and  the  ice  of  cynl- 
c1  sm.  then,  and  only  then,  are  you  grown  old 
li  deed,  and  may  Cod  have  mercy  on  your 
m  ul  '• 

Below  In  the  copy  sent  to  me  by  General 
1/ acArthiu  Is  this  personal  message:  "Live 
e  rery  day  of  your  life  as  if  you  expected  to 
lire  forever." 

A  caxDo  roK  zxnroas  and  txachkss 
"Of  myself  I  can  do  little. 
A  few  brick  by  my  hands  perhaps. 
My  feet  a  few  faltering  steps. 
But  if  I  can  gather  and  promulgate 
The  thoughts  of  men. 
If  I  can  gather  congenial  compatriots 
And  fashion  their  hands  together — 
Here  indeed  is  a  lever  which  can  move 
the  world." 

,      raOM    THtJCTDIOES'    PESICLXS 

k>  they  gave  their  bodies  to  the  Common- 
wealth 

ind  received. 

Each  for  his  own  memory. 

■•raise  that  will  never  die, 

^nd  with  It  the  grandest  of  all  sepulchers. 

lot  that  in  which  their  bones  are  laid. 

3ut  a  home  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Vhere  their  glory  remains  fresh 

To  stir  to  speech  or  action 

Is  the  occasion  comes  by. 

'or  the  whole  earth 

s  the  sepulcber  of  famous  men; 

ind  their  story  is  not  graven  on  stone 
(  Ker  their  native  earth, 

iut  lives  on  far  away, 

Vithout  visible  symbol. 

Voven  into  the  stuff  of  other  men's  lives. 
J  'or  you  now  it  remains  to  rival 
'  i^bat  they  have  done." 


Mestafet  Endorsuc  AdmUtioa  of 
Refuf ees  to  tlie  Uoited  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

If  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  like  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  received, 
from  the  grassroots  of  my  own  State 
ai  id  other  States,  a  wide  variety  of  mes- 
ssges  endorsing  the  bill — endorsed  by 
Anerica's  three  great  religious  faiths — 
tc  admit  to  our  country  240,000  hon- 
qi  Ota  refugees  and  escapees. 

The  proposed  legislation  on  the  Sen- 
ale  side  is  Senate  bill  1917,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  Xrom  Utah  (Mr.  Wat- 


KXifsl,  and  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DikksenI.  and  other  Sen- 
ators, Including  myself. 

I  have  selected  several  representative 
grassroots  messages  as  an  indication  of 
widespread  favorable  sentiment  in  our 
Nation  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  messages  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix   of    the    CONGKESSIONAL    RECOKD. 

I  earnestly  hope  final  action  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  taken  by  Congress  at  this 
session,  and  that  all  differences  as  to  the 
details  of  the  bill  will  be  satisfactorily 
resolved.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that 
with  a  shortened  session  and  a  Jammed 
Senate  Calendar,  scheduling  Senate  bill 
1917  is  not  easy;  but  a  half  year's  delay 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate,  in  my 
opinion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

FiXST  Conckeoationai.  Chuoch. 

Waukesha.  Wis.,  May  26.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Alkxanob  Wilkt. 
United  States  Senator. 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Deak  Mb.  Wilkt:  The  Christian  citizenship 
committee  of  our  women's  fellowship  voted 
unanimously  to  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  special  legislation  to  admit  340.000 
nonquota  immigrants  into  the  United  States 
In  the  next  2  years. 

With  proper  screening,  of  coiuve,  we  felt 
this  was  a  fair  share  for  us  to  take  of  the 
millions  who  are  adding  a  great  strain  to  the 
economy  of  Western  Etirope.  It  seems  to  be 
up  to  us  to  take  the  leadership  In  such  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  pressing  need. 

We  hope  you  will  feel  an  urge  and  will  find 
an  opportunity  to  give  the  President  support 
In  this  emergency  legislation  so  that  it  may 
be  enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mra.  D.  M.  (Kat)  Faehham. 

Bethlehem,  Pa..  May  20.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Alexandek  Wujrr. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DEAt  SENAToa:  I  strongly  support  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  proposal  for  emergency 
legislation  to  enable  at  least  340.000  more 
refugees,  escapees,  and  displaced  persons  to 
find  haven  here. 

The  people  in  Iron  Ctirtaln  countries  should 
be  assured  Immediately  that  their  escape  ef- 
forts are  not  In  vain.  A  written  Uw.  admit- 
ting these  refugees,  will  be  concrete  evidence 
of  our  sincerity  of  purpose.  Also.  It  wlU 
provide  effective  material  to  beam  to  hopeful, 
subjugated  peoples. 

Through  the  displaced  persons  program  of 
our  local  Presbyterian  Church,  we  have  helped 
settle  at  least  35  individuals  and  famlUes, 
from  9  different  countries.  In  this  area.  All 
have  proved  dependable  and  competent,  and 
have  happily  taken  part  in  community  activi- 
ties. 

I  urge  your  active  support  of  this  vttaUy 
needed  legislation.     Relief  for  this  pressing 
problem  Is  Imperative. 
Sincerely, 

Roth  B.  Wise 

Mrs.  Frederick  Wise. 

DKNVEB  AaCHDIOCZSAN  COITNCn. 

or  Catholic  WoMnr. 
Denver,  Colo..  June  4.  19S3. 
The  Honorable  Alkxandeb  Wilet. 

Senator  from   Wisconsin,  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea«  SENA'roa  Wilet:   The  Denver  Arch- 
dlocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Women  wishes 
to  voice  It's  approval  of  the  Emergency  Mi- 
gration Act  Of  1953  (a  1917),  and  asks  you 
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to  consider  favorably  the   passage   of   thia 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Tkusa  M.  GuaHUEar 
Mrs.  Fred  W.  Oushurst. 

President,  D.  A.  C.  C.  W. 

Socarr  or  St.  VmcDrr  De  Pattl, 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  June  8,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Auscanoex  Wilet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  Sim:  I  would  like  to  personally  recom- 
mend your  support  of  emergency  legislation 
which  would  allow  from  200,000  to  300,000 
persons  to  enter  the  United  States  during 
the  next  2  years  in  addition  to  the  regular 
quoU  of  inunlgrants. 

I  have  had  such  satisfactory  experiences 
-with  the  displaced  persons  who  bad  entered 
this  area  during  the  past  few  years  that  I 
feel  quite  strongly  that  we  should  make  It 
possible  for  200 .00<)  or  300.000  more  people  to 
enjoy  the  libertlej,  we  possess. 
-  Whatever  you  pitrsonally  can  do  to  support 
the  proper  type  of  emergency  legislation  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  undersigned. 
Sincerely  yours. 

SocirrT  or  St.  ■Vincent  Dk  Paul, 
Chablks  a.  O'Neill, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Tnit  Witk  Red  Qiam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Trade 
With  Reds  Sacrificed  Human  Lives. 
O'Conor  Says,"  written  by  Paul  E.  Welsh 
and  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
April  '4,  1953.  The  article  contains 
statements  made  by  former  Senator 
O'Conor,  of  Maryland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkaox  WrrH  Reds  SAcamcBD  Human  Lives. 

O'CoMoa  Sats 

(By  Paul  E.  Welsh) 

When  an  of  the  facts  are  revealed  con- 
cerning the  shipment  of  iiseful  war  materials 
to  the  Chinese  Communsts  and  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  "We'll  find  that  human 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  for  dollars  and 
greed,**  former  Senator  O'Conor  said  here 
yesterday. 

"When  the  truth  la  known,  the  American 
people  are  going  to  be  incensed  at  one  of  the 
most  sensational  and  damnable  disclosures 
of  this  era."  he  added. 

From  October  1950.  4  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  until  hla  retlre- 
mctxt  from  the  Senate  last  January,  Mr. 
O'Conor  led  the  fight  In  Washington  against 
shipment  of  war  materials  to  Red  China  and 
other  Soviet  satellites. 

MOVE  LED  to  EKBABCO 

As  a  resiilt  of  ship  manifests  read  by 
Senator  O'Conor  from  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
In  December  1950,  the  United  SUtes  placed 
an  eml>argo  on  shipments  of  strategic  mate- 
rials to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

But  these  embargoes.  Mr.  O'Conor  ex- 
plained yesterday.  faUed  to  halt  the  flow  of 
American  and  West  European  supplies  to  the 
enemy,  for  the  shippers  soon  devised  many 
ways  to  get  these  goods  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists. 


One  method  has  been  by  transsliipment. 
whereby,  in  one  instance,  copper  was  sent 
from  Japan  across  the  Pacific,  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  New  York,  where  it  was 
unloaded  and  changed  to  another  ship,  and 
then  sent  east  again  to  China. 

LEGITIMATE  CARGO  EJQPLACED 

Another  method  has  been  for  American 
ships  to  leave  an  American  port  with  a 
legitimate  cargo,  which  was  replaced  with 
an  illegal  shipment  after  the  original  mate- 
rial was  unloaded  at  a  neutral  port. 

"It  Is  Indeed  deplorable  to  note  that  2% 
years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
these  shipments  are  still  moving  to  China," 
Mr.  O'Conor  added. 

On  thU  point,  he  said  he  thinks  "the  truth 
win  be  on  the  side  of  Senator  McCarthy  when 
a  study  is  made  of  these  outrageous  things  he 
has  accused  some  people  of  doing"  in  caA-y- 
Ing  out  such  shipments. 

Since  Senator  O'Conor's  retirement  from 
the  Senate.  Senator  McCaxtht  has  been  lead- 
ing the  Investigation  against  such  shipments 
to  Soviet  satellites,  although  the  Wisconsin 
Republican  has  adopted  tactics  different 
from  those  employed  by  the  Marylander. 

During  the  last  week  Senator  McCartht 
aroused  the  Ire  of  some  administration  lead- 
ers for  his  so-called  negotiations  with  a 
group  of  Qreek  shipowners,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  Greeks  had  agreed  to  stop  using 
their  ships  for  trade  with  Red  China. 

Harold  E.  Stassen.  Mutual  Security  Direc- 
tor, charged  on  Wednesday  that  McCabtht 
had  undermined  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

changes  it  to  "intxincx'* 

Yesterday,  following  a  Cabinet  meeting  at 
the  White  Hotiae,  Mr.  Stassen  remarked  that 
he  should  have  used  the  word  "infringe" 
rather  than  "undermine." 

On  "niursday.  President  Elsenhower  had 
said  at  his  news  conference  that  he  per- 
sonally did  not  believe  McCabtht  had  im- 
dermlned  policy. 

The  President  emphasized  at  the  confer- 
ence that  the  right  to  negotiate  agreements 
In  such  fields  rests  completely  and  absolutely 
with  the  President. 

Mr.  O'Conor  said  yesterday  that  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  problems  he  had  encotui- 
tered  while  investigating  the  shipments  was 
the  difficulty  he  had  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  some  Federal  agencies. 

denials  bt  omciALS 

"At  the  very  time  when  I  was  protesting, 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Office  of  International  Trade  were  deny- 
ing that  strategic  materials  were  being  sent," 
Mr.  O'Conor  said. 

"I  had  hoped  to  work  out  a  stoppage  of 
such  shipments  with  them,  but  I  was  forced 
to  take  the  matter  to  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate," he  continued. 

"By  then,  I  was  able  to  read  the  manifests 
of  seven  ships  then  en  route  to  Red  China. 
That  was  In  December  1950,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  embargoes  were  voted,"  Mr.  O'Conor 
recalled. 

OPXBATED    BT    ISBBANOTSEN 

The  former  Senator  said  his  Interests  In 
shipments  to  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  satel- 
lites was  aroused  by  two  reports  he  had  re- 
ceived late  In  1950. 

In  October  of  that  year,  he  related,  he  was 
told  that  a  ship  then  returning  to  New  York 
from  the  Far  East,  the  Flying  Cloud,  oper- 
ated by  the  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  Inc.,  had  de- 
livered war  material  to  the  China  mainland. 

"A  merchant  seaman  on  that  ship  gave 
me  the  first  word.  He  said  he  resented  pass- 
ing oil  on  to  the  Reds.  It  was  on  October 
12  and  I  found  that  the  ship  people  had  be- 
come very  indignant  about  our  Interest  in 
the  matter,"  the  Senator  continued. 

"We  learned  then  that  a  sister  ship  of  the 
Flying  Cloud  had  picked  up  oU  in  Japan 
and  taken  It  to  Sintow  on  the  China  coast," 
he  said.  - 


'  FBOM  BALTIIIORBAir 

The  second  report.  Senator  O'Conor  said, 
was  received  from  a  Baltimorean  a  short  time 
later  wbo  had  Just  returned  from  a  years* 
residence  in  Germany. 

Ttils  Baltimorean,  he  said,  had  reported 
that  huge  quantities  of  strategic  materials 
were  being  shipped  to  the  East  through  Ger- 
many and  through  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

"I  then  sent  Kenneth  Hansen  to  Europe 
and  he  actually  watched  the  shipments  go 
over  the  border,"  the  Senator  continued. 

A   SPECIAL  INVESTIGATOB 

Hansen,  he  explained,  was  a  sp>eclal  In- 
vestigator for  his  Senate  committee,  but  now 
is  associated  with  Mr.  Stassen  In  the  Mutxial 
Security  Administration. 

"A  quick  check  revealed  that  a  Red  China 
mission  was  then  in  Germany  negotiating  for 
materials,"  he  said. 

"We  then  arranged  for  John  J.  McCloy 
(former  United  States  High  Commissioner  in 
Germany)  to  visit  our  committee  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

"As  a  direct  result  of  the  Baltimorean 'a  in- 
formation, and  the  facts  it  led  to,  we  were 
able  to  virtually  stop  the  East-West  ship- 
ments in  Europe,"  Mr.  O'Oonor  said. 


Hie  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  R^ 


EZTI3{SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  ICASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  very  impressive  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  Walter  LiFHUmann. 
To  keep  the  possibility  of  a  Korean  truce 
In  its  proper  perspective,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  read  Mr.  lippmann's 
comments  and  to  give  them  serious 
thought.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  already  too  much  talk  that 
our  actions  at  Panmunjom  are  about  to 
let  down  the  courageous,  self-sacrificing 
people  of  South  Korea.  We  have  done 
nothing  of  the  sort.  A  reading  of  this 
article  clearly  proves  this.  I  agre^  with 
Mr.  lii^mann  that  in  this  controversy 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  appear  that 
Dr.  Rhee  and  his  die-hard  supporters 
"are  the  honorable  and  high- principled 
men  who  have  been  driven  into  open 
revolt  because  of  an  immoral  concession 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  to  ap- 
pease the  Communists  and  to  buy  an 
ignoble  peace."  The  facts  do  not  sup- 
port Dr.  Rhee  or  his  denunciation  of  a 
truce. 

The  article  follows: 

TODAT  AND  TOMOBBOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THB    8TKANCE    CASE    OT    DB.    BHEE 

There  is  a  mystery,  for  vrtilch  there  la 
no  obvlovis  explanation,  in  Dr.  Rhee's  wait- 
ing until  after  an  armistice  was  virtually 
concluded  before  he  declared  his  irreconcila- 
ble opposition.  Everything  which  he  is  now 
denouncing  was  agreed  to,  without  protest 
by  his  delegates  at  Panmunjom.  It  was  tlten. 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  not  In  the  past 
few  weeks  that  the  agreement  was  reached 
to  end  the  fighting  at  the  present  battleline, 
and  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  Korea 
would  not  be  unified  by  force  of  arms  but 
only  by  political  negotiation.     During  the 
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fear  the  only  tmportant  unsettled  iarae 
ttost  at  tbe  priaoocn  al  war. 
Dr.  Rlwc  la  oot  ttorcfttentnc  to  reaiak 
tlie  tmec  brfffnrr  of  tb«  agicanaent  on  tlM 
prtaonen  of  var.  Ha  la  denounciDC  now 
th»  dedaioiw  ba  baa  knovn  for  a  very  tons 
Uoae.  WDd  to  vblcb  tli«  presence  of  hia  deie- 
Cate  and  hia  ovn  uieatx.  can  falrij  be  MUd 
to  have  fiwtn  aaaent. 

If  be  la  beln^  soUl  down  tbe  river.  If  be 
la  betnc  betrayed:  If  tbte  la  a  surrender;  tf 
^iiiy  la  ^itT*«*»**»^  and  all  tbe  rcat;  tbe  time 
to  bava  aaid  ao  waa  at  tbe  very  least  12 
montba  a«o.  In  fact,  tbe  time  to  bave  said 
all  tbat  waa  arben  an  armiatlce  was  first 
ptopoacd  tn  June  1951.  For  any  armiatlce 
waa  bound  to  mean  a  ceaae-ftre  wltbout  tbe 
mOttary  nnlUcatlon  of  Korea.  Tbe  notion 
tbat  any  otber  kind  of  armistice  was  poadMa 
sever  entered  tnyoDe'%  bead,  including  Dr. 
BlMe^  and  tbat  of  bis  delegate  at  Panmun* 
Jom. 

Wby.  tben,  baa  be  waited  untn  tbe  Oom- 
mtmteta  ware  yielding,  on  tbe  only  otitatand- 
tnf  lasim  and  a  trace  waa  Imminent?  Wben 
Prcaldent  Baenbower  rlslted  bim  in  Korea 
•ftar  tbe  election,  did  be  teU  tbe  Prcatdent 
wbat  be  la  saying  now — tbat  be  would  ratber 
die  tban  accept  tbe  terms  wblcb  bad  already 
been  agreed  to.  about  wbicb  be  knew  tben 
ererytblng  tbat  be  knows  today?  It  Is  obvi- 
ous tbat  be  did  not  warn  Prealdent  Clsen- 
bower  that  be  wotild  resist  the  armistice — • 
be  did  not  say  tbat  iX  tbe  CommunlsU  yielded 
on  tbe  remaining  ixeue  be  would  then  pre- 
vent an  armistice  by  rejecting  tbe  funda- 
mental tcraa  to  wtalcb  b*  bad  previously 
beeiytfgreetog. 

IX.  RbeeV  preaent  attitude  Is  a  sudden, 
laat-minute.  entirely  unexpected  and  un- 
foreaeen  reversal  of  policy — as  expressed  in 
his  oOclal  participation  at  Panrounjom. 
Neither  be.  nor  bis  dle-bard  supporters  In 
this  cotmtry.  must  be  allowed  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  are  the  honorable  and 
hlgb-prlncipled  men  who  have  been  driven 
into  open  revolt  because  of  an  inunoral  con 
ceaalon  made  by  Prealdent  Btaenbower  to  ap 
pease  tbe  CommonlaU  and  to  buy  an  Ignoble 
truce.  Prealdent  Elsenhower  baa  made  no 
concesalon  of  any  kind  erf  tbe  Issue  tbat  Dr. 
Rhee  Is  now  talking  about.  All  tbe  conces- 
sions on  tbat  Issue  were  made  long  ago,  when 
tba  armistice  negotiations  began  and  Dr. 
Bbec  participated  In  tbem. 

It  is  not  President  llsenhower  who  has 
yielded.  It  Is  Dr.  Rhee  who  has  reversed 
blmself.  He  bas  In  fact  rtm  out  on  wbat 
waa  an  indubitable  understanding  between 
bis  government  and  ours — an  understanding 
attested  and  conflrmed  by  bis  continuing 
presence  in  the  armistice  negotiations. 

So  bis  present  action  Is  too  belated  to  be 
In  tbe  least  impressive  or  convincing  as  tbe 
heroic  attitude  of  a  champion  of  righteous- 
ness. 

There  is  therefore  something  mysterious 
about  this  affair.  But  whatever  tbe  ex- 
planation, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Rhee  must  be  induced  to  change  his  present 
attitude.  Tbe  United  States  and  the  United 
Matlons  cannot  change  their  attitude  and 
follow  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Rhee. 

Tbey  have  agreed  with  one  another  and 
with  the  enemy  that  the  fighting  should 
cease,  and  they  cannot  now  reverse  them- 
selves and  order  their  troops  to  follow  tbe 
South  Koreans  in  a  drive  to  the  Talu  River. 
Nor  can  they  stand  aside,  and  allow  the 
South  Korean  Army  to  fight  a  suicidal  war  of 
Its  own.-  Nor  can  tbey.  as  Dr.  Rhee  appears 
to  have  imagined  in  one  of  bis  several  state- 
ments, have  an  armistice  for  their  Infantry 
while  the  American  Air  Force  and  Navy  fight 
a  war  under  Dr.  Rhee's  overall  command. 

The  war  will  have  to  end  when  the  United 
Nations,  wblcb  is  represented  by  the  United 
States,  decides  tbat  It  la  to  end.  And  Dr. 
Rhse  ckMs  not  hold  and  will  not  be  given  a 
▼•to. 


•f  SteaM-Ekdric  P«vcr  at 


EZTENSIQlf  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 


nr  THB  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdav,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  re< 
cently  plans  were  announced  to  build  the 
most  efficient  steam-electric  generating 
unit  in  the  world.  This  unit  will  be  lo- 
cated in  my  State,  near  ZanesvlUe,  at 
the  Philo  powerplant  of  the  Ohio  Power 
Co.  of  the  American  Gas  k  Electric 
83rst«n. 

I  desire  to  have  the  atinouncement 
about  this  unit  in  the  Recoko  because  of 
the  unusual  significance  of  this  tech- 
nological development.  My  engineering 
friends  tell  me  that  the  importance  of 
this  project  lies  not  only  in  the  higher 
efBeiency  and  therefore  greater  economy 
of  operation  which  it  will  achieve,  but 
also  in  the  promise  which  this  under- 
taking holds  of  further  pioneering  work 
which  will  lead  to  even  better  perform- 
ance and  greater  ecoiu>my  in  steam  gen- 
eration of  electric  power. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  national  use 
of  electricity  is  constantly  growing.  In 
the  country  as  a  whole  we  have  been 
doubling  consumption  every  10  years, 
and  the  experts  assure  us  that  this  trend 
is  likely  to  continue.  Since  1939,  during 
which  interval  the  cost  of  living  has  just 
about  doubled,  the  cost  of  electricity  to 
the  domestic  consumer  has  decreased  by 
over  25  percent.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
enormous  requirements  of  the  future  on 
a  comparable  economical  basis,  we  are 
dependent  upon  technological  advances 
in  electric  generation  of  the  kind  which 
Is  exemplified  by  this  project. 

The  announcement  speaks  so  well  for 
Itself  that  I  will  not  undertake  any  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  it. 

I  ask  unanimoua  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  location  of 
the  unit  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RzcoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

A  major  forward  step  In  development  of 
the  technology  of  economical  generation  of 
steam-electric  power  was  announced  today. 

It  is  a  new  boiler  and  turbo-generating 
unit  designed  to  croes  tbe  barrier  of  tbe 
critical  pressure  of  steam  for  tbe  first  time 
in  the  commercial  production  of  electric 
power.  It  wUl  be  the  most  efficient  generat- 
ing unit  ever  built  and  will  utilize  tbe  un- 
precedented steam  pressure  and  temperature 
of  4.500  potmds  per  square  inch  and  1,150' 
P.,  respectively. 

Aiuiouncement  of  plans  to  build  tbe  unit 
was  made  by  Philip  Spom,  president  of 
American  Ois  &  Electric  Co.;  Alfred  Iddles, 
president  of  the  Babcock  tt  Wilcox  Co.,  and 
Glenn  B.  Warren,  vice  president  of  General 
Electric  Co.  and  general  manager  of  Its  tur- 
bine division. 

After  many  months  of  study  and  prelimi- 
nary design,  tbe  three  companies  have  just 
reached  agreements  under  which  General 
Zlectrle    will    design    and    manufacture    a 


lao.OOO-kUowatt  turbine,  and  Babcock  * 
WUcox  wUI  design  and  build  the  boUer  for 
It.  Tbe  turbine,  at  4.500  p.  s.  i..  wlU  operate 
at  almost  double  tbe  present  highest  steam 
pressure  utlllaed  for  power  generation. 
Tbe  Initial  steam  temperature  of  1,150*  wiU 
be  50  degrees  above  the  present  highest  and 
will  be  followed  by  two  stages  of  reheat,  tbe 
first  at  1.060*  and  the  second  at  1.000*  P. 
Tbe  boUer  will  be  the  once- through,  uni- 
versal-pressure type,  in  which  water  at  5.900 
p.  s.  1.  Is  pumped  through  and  changed  into 
superheated  steam  in  a  single  fast  passage 
through  the  tubes  in  the  boiler.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  the  revolutionary  cyclone 
furnaces  to  insure  the  rapid  and  complete 
burning  of  the  coal  and  prevent  air  pollution. 

Tbe  entire  project,  cost  of  which  will  ex- 
ceed 913  miUlon.  is  being  engineered  by 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Service  Corp..  a 
subsidiary  of  American  Gas  Sc  Electric  Co. 
Tbe  new  unit  will  be  Installed  under  Service 
Corp.  supervision  at  tbe  Ohio  Power  Co.'s 
Philo  plant  near  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Ohio 
Power  Is  an  AGE  operating  company  sub- 
sidiary. 

In  commenting  on  the  project  on  behalf 
of  the  three  companies  associated  with  It, 
Mr.  Sporn  pointed  out  that  it  wss  tbe  con- 
summation of  more  tban  30  years  of  con- 
tinuous work  and  development  on  tbe  AGE 
system  to  bring  about  more  economical 
methods  of  power  generation  and  that  tbe 
three  companies  have  cooperated  during  the 
past  three  decades  on  a  large  number  of 
other  projects  looking  toward  the  same  ob- 
jective. 

"Many  new  ideas  in  ttirbine,  boiler,  and. 
plant  design  wUl  be  incorporated  and  tested 
in  this  development,"  Mr.  Sporn  stated. 
Among  these  are  the  use  of:  (1)  steam  pres- 
sure above  the  critical  pressure  of  3.206 
p.  s.  1.;  (2)  initial  steam  temperature  of 
1.150*  v..  and  (3)  more  than  oxt*  stage  of 
reheat. 

"While  the  use  of  boilers  above  the  critical 
pressm-e  of  8,206  pounds  bad  been  consid- 
ered before  and  while  laboratory  pressures 
above  that  value  had  been  utilized."  Mr. 
Sporn  said,  "no  practical  design  bad  ever 
been  developed."  He  explained  that,  in  the 
supercritical  pressure  range,  water  passes 
immediately  into  steam,  without  any  inter- 
mediate stage  of  bubbling,  such  as  ob- 
served in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  or  exists  in  a  boiler  operat- 
ing at  any  pressure  below  3,306.  Tbe  use 
of  this  luilveraal- pressure  type  boiler  means 
that  the  boiler  drum  (tbe  biggest  aiul  heav- 
iest single  Item  of  equipment  in  a  power 
plant),  used  to  separate  the  bubbles  of 
steam  from  the  water,  and  recirculating 
pumps  are  not  required. 

"It  is  this  that  in  part  makes  tbe  once- 
through  idea  so  attractive,"  Mr.  Spom  said. 
"The  boiler  becomes,  in  effect,  a  continuous 
run  of  tubing  into  which  water  is  pumped 
at  one  end  and  out  of  which  highly  super- 
heated steam  is  delivered  at  the  otber  end." 
In  such  a  boiler,  the  feedwater  is  not  de- 
livered to  a  central  drum.  Instead,  it  passes 
directly  from  a  newly  designed  feed  pump 
through  tbe  boiler  unit  and  is  heated  and 
converted  to  superheated  steam  at  1.150 
degrees,  passing  through  the  boiler  and 
superheater  Just  once. 

The  principle  of  reheat  of  steam  is  used 
in  the  most  modern  power  plants  to  prac- 
tically utilize  every  oimce  of  energy  con- 
tained In  it.  In  the  new  Philo  generating 
unit,  the  double  reheat  method  will  realize 
even  greater  eflBciencies.  It  involves  lead- 
ing the  steam  back  into  tbe  boiler  setting 
twice  for  reheating  during  its  passage 
through  the  turbine. 

"The  use  of  higher  pressures,  higher  tem- 
peratures and  new  ideas  in  reheat  at  Philo," 
Mr.  Spom  declared,  "will  make  i>ossible  not 
only  new  world  stifodards  of  efficiency  in 
generation  at  steam-electric  power,  but  ulti- 
mately will  make  possible  capital  reductions 
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by  compressing  size  of  units  and  bringing 
about  more  effective  utilization  of  materials. 
In  this  work  there  will  be  available  the 
background  of  experience  of  the  last  30  years 
along  similar  efforts  Integrated  by  the  S 
organizations — AGE.  G.  E.,  and  B.  tt  W. 

"Even  more  Important,"  he  continued,  "is 
the  fact  that  the  successful  development 
of  power  generation  at  this  new  plateau  of 
higher  pressures  and  temperatures  will  make 
possible  In  time  still  higher  pressures  and 
temperatures  and  additional  reheats  and  re- 
sulting efficiencies  hardly  visualized  a  few 
years  ago.  Efficiencies  of  conversion  of  the 
heat  In  fuel  into  electric  energy  of  the 
order  of  60  percent  are  distinct  possibilities. 
Certainly  they  loom  on  the  horizon." 

Tbe  new  Philo  plant  unit  will  be  a  devel- 
opmental model  and  relatively  small  as 
modern  generating  unlU  go.  However,  to 
croes  the  barrier  of  critical  pressures,  new 
concepts  of  turbine  design  will  be  required 
for  this  machine.  Its  120.000-kllowatt  ca- 
pacity will  Increase  net  generating  capacity 
of  Philo  plant — one  of  Ohio's  largest — to 
495.000  kilowatts.  It  will  replace,  and  use 
the  same  building  now  occupied  by.  a  40.000- 
kllowatt  unit  built  in  1923. 

Mr.  Sporn  recalled  tbat  this  original  unit 
was  tbe  first  600  pounds  per  square  inch 
steam-electric  turbine  operating  on  tbe  re- 
heat cycle  to  be  installed  In  tbe  United 
SUtes.  "In  lU  day,  this  installation  consti- 
tuted a  very  significant  advance  In  the  eco- 
nomics of  power  generation,  the  full  devel- 
opment of  which  has  led  to  tbe  high  stand- 
ards of  capital  and  thermal  efficiencies  that 
are  possible  today,  three  decades  later,  in 
modern  powerplants  operating  below  the 
supercritical  pressures.  We  are  equally  san- 
guine about  the  advances  that  will  follow 
from  this  new  development  In  supercritical 
pressures,  higher  temperatures,  and  multiple 
reheat." 

The  AGE  president  stated  that,  like  all 
advances  in  the  power  field  made  by  any 
one  group  dtiring  the  entire  history  of  tbe 
electric-power  Industry,  this  new  advance 
will  become  available  to  the  entire  Industry. 
He  said,  "In  conformity  with  that  tradi- 
tion, a  more  deUlled  and  technical  initial 
description  of  the  development  will  appear 
In  the  Industry  press  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  When  the  project  Is  completed,  It 
will  be  described  in  still  greater  detail — 
and  In  full." 


Mrs.  MesU  Covid  Say  No 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently been  disclosed  that  Perle  Mesta, 
retiring  United  States  Minister  to  Lux- 
embourg, is  due  to  collect  $7,369  in  ter- 
minal leave  pay. 

Apparently,  under  existing  law  there 
Is  nothing  to  prevent  Mrs.  Mesta  from 
accepting  this  payment,  as  other  big- 
wigs of  the  Truman  administration  ac- 
cepted similar  largess  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  money  from  the  legal 
standpoint.  Of  course  the  law  does  not 
require  Mrs.  Mesta  to  take  the  money 
and  if  conscience,  or  a  Anse  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  or  simple  compassion  for  the 
overburdened  tax];>ayer.  or  a  regard  for 


the  already  recorded  sentiment  of  this 
Congress  prompted  her  to  turn  down  the 
payment  she  is  at  liberty  to  voice  a  polite, 
"No,  thank  you." 

MeanwhUe  I  hope  that  H.  R.  4654. 
which  will  put  an  end  to  this  imposition 
upon  taxpayers  by  top-ranking  officers 
and  employees  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment will  be  promptly  reported  by  the 
conference  committee.  Presumably  this 
legislation  cannot  undo  the  conse- 
quences of  past  abuses  and  unethical  ac- 
tion in  this  matter  but  it  can  prevent 
repetition  in  the  future. 


Senator  McCartby  Answers  Questions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
release  entitled  "Senator  McCarthy 
Answers  Questions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKD,  as  follows: 

SKNATOa  McCaXTRT   ANSWXaS    QtTKSnONS 

Every  Member  of  the  83d  Congress  has 
discovered  since  January  20  that  his  alert 
constituency  is  keenly  Interested  In  the 
problems  facing  the  Nation  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

This  Intelligent  concern  of  the  voters  over 
basic  Issues  facing  our  Republic  is  reflected 
in  thousands  of  letters  I  receive  dally  not 
only  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  but  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  persons 
In  every  walk  of  life  and  of  varied  political 
opinions. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  questions  con- 
cern the  role  and  tbe  future  of  congressional 
Investigations,  Including  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations of  which  I  am  chairman.  Some  of 
tbe  typical  inquiries  are: 

Question.  Senator  McCabtht,  isnt  yovir 
investigation  of  communism  in  schools  and 
colleges  creating  an  atmosphere  of  fear  in 
the  minds  of  educators? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  our  subcommit- 
tee Is  not  Investigating  communism  in  edu- 
cation. That  is  being  done  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Of  the  dozens  of  witnesses  called  before  our 
group,  only  two  were  college  professors  and 
they  were  called,  not  as  educators,  but  as 
authors  whose  books  were  in  State  Depart- 
ment libraries  overseas.  Incidentally,  both 
refused  to  answer  whether  they  had  been 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  on  the 
ground  that  If  they  truthfully  answered,  the 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  them. 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  however,  that  I 
feel  IJhat  both  the  Jenner  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  and  the  Velde  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  are  doing  a  good 
job.  The  only  freedom  that  their  investiga- 
tions endanger  is  the  freedom  of  Commimlsts 
to  poison  the  minds  of  American  youth. 

On  the  subject  of  fear.  Dr.  Buell  G.  Gal- 
lagher, a  liberal  educator  and  president  of 
City  College  In  New  York,  had  this  to  say 
April  12  on  an  NBC  broadcast:  "I  have  yet 
to  see  a  person  of  any  standing  In  a  college 
faculty  unwilling  to  open  their  mouths  on  » 


subject  pro  or  eon.    And  rm  wondering  how 
much  of  this  fear  really  exisu." 

Question.  Didn't  your  subcommittee  take 
over  tbe  function  of  tbe  State  Department 
by  f(Ht;lng  tbe  Greek  shipowners  to  stop 
cargo  shipments  to  Red  China? 

Answer.  We  did  not.  The  subcommittee 
kept  well  within  tbe  functions  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  and  we  did  not  "force"  any  ac- 
tion. We  merely  persuaded  the  shipowners 
to  agree  voluntarily  among  themselves  to 
discontinue  trade  with  the  enemy.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  praised  our  work  in  the 
shipping  case  and  said  our  efforts  "were  in 
the  national  Interest."  Prank  C.  Nash.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  testified  March 
31  before  the  subcommittee  and  said  tbat 
even  halting  one  ship  "would  be  of  great 
help,"  and  that  our  persuading  owners  of 
242  ships  to  stop  such  traffic  "would  be  242 
times  as  much  help."  (Two  hundred  and 
forty-two  ships  had  been  removed  from  trade 
with  Red  China  and  between  Soviet  bloo 
countries  at  that  time.  The  figure  Is  now 
295.)  He  added  that  our  efforts  "would  meet 
with  applause  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." 

Question.  The  left-wingers  and  tbe  Com- 
munists claim  tbat  tbe  congressional  investi- 
gations are  depriving  Americans  of  civil 
rights.    Is  this  true? 

Answer.  I  have  often  asked  those  who  have 
claimed  that  our  investigating  committee 
was  depriving  people  of  clvU  rights  to  name 
the  individual  and  the  rights  of  which  he  or 
she  was  deprived.  Up  to  this  time  none  of 
them  have  ever  been  willing  to  do  so.  They, 
however,  do  continue  to  scream  that  we  ar* 
denying  them  the  right  to  scream. 

Question.  Why  do  congressional  commit- 
tees permit  witnesses  the  right  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions  about  communism,  espio- 
nage, and  sabotage? 

Answer.  Under  tbe  law,  we  have  no  choice 
if  a  witness  claims  such  an  answer  would 
tend  to  incriminate  him.  I  quote  from  tbe 
transcript  of  our  subcommittee's  hearing  of 
March  24  when  William  M.  Mandell,  a  writer, 
had  refused  to  state  whether  he  had  ever 
engaged  In  espionage  against  the  United 
States. 

Senator  McCabtht.  The  ptirpose  of  the 
fifth  amendment  is  to  provide  that  no  man. 
guilty  or  innocent,  need  appear  as  a  witness 
against  blmself.  It  has  been  used  in  this 
country  largely  to  protect  the  individual 
against  being  required  to  testify  against 
himself.  We  find  now,  Mr.  Mandell,  that  men 
like  you  are  using  it  not  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual but  to  protect  a  conspiracy.  That  is 
not  the  Intention  of  the  provision.  How- 
ever, you  are  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer 
if  you  tell  tbe  committee  that  you  honestly 
feel  tbat  a  truthful  answer  as  to  whether 
you  ever  engaged  In  espionage  might  tend 
to  incriminate  you. 

Qwtestion.  Senator,  you  called  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Post  before  your  committee. 
Wbat  right  do  you  have  to  investigate  news- 
papers? 

Answer.  At  this  time  the  committee  is  not 
investigating  newspapers.  However,  we  have 
asked  various  Government  departments  to 
give  us  a  report  on  the  amounts  of  taxpayers' 
money  given  to  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
etc.,  as  a  subsidy.  Tbe  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post,  J.  Wechsler,  was  called  on  April 
24,  not  because  of  his  connection  with  the 
newspaper,  but  as  part  of  the  Investigation 
of  the  State  Department's  Information  pro- 
grams, which  was  set  up  by  tbe  previous 
administration. 

Our  investigation  has  disclosed  that  the 
State  Department  under  Acheson  purchased 
thousands  of  books  by  authors  who  bad  rec- 
ords of  Communist  activities,  and  placed 
those  books  In  libraries  throughout  the 
world.  This  Included  some  of  Wechsler's 
books,  the  exact  number  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 
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Wcchsler  admitted  Mtive  pvikipktkMk  tat 
tbe  Communiat  morement.  indudlnc  »  Com- 
XB>uUst-sponaored  trip  to  lioacow.  Under 
cross  examlnatton.  he  admitted  that  two  of 
bis  books  were  slanted  to  XoUow  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line. 

Question.  Bf  calling  newnnen  before  your 
committee,  dont  you  think  you  are  endan- 
gering freedom  of  press? 

Answer.  Nowhere  in  the  history  of  crimi- 
nal cases  do  I  find  a  case  of  a  crooked  lawyer 
using  as  his  defense  the  cry  that  to  expose 
him  would  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  legal 
profession,  nor  do  I  find  a  single  case  of  a 
crooked  banker  who  was  exposed  and  brought 
to  justice  claiming  as  a  defense  that  his  con- 
Tictlon  would  endanger  the  freedom  of  bank- 
ers. In  fact,  honest  banlLers  and  lawyers 
generally  applaud  efforts  to  clean  out  their 
own  profession.  However,  the  Communist, 
leftwingers.  and  misgiilded  liberals  argue 
that  if  you  expose  a  crook,  a  liar,  or  Commu- 
nist in  the  newspaper  profession  that  you  are 
endangering  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
my  book  there  is  no  prlvUeged  profession  or 
class  of  people.  A  traitor  is  a  traitor  regard- 
less of  his  profession. 

Question.  The  New  York  Post  editor  claimed 
you  were  trying  to  intimidate  newspapermen. 
Is  that  true? 

Answer.  That  claim  comes  with  rather  bad 
grace  from  the  New  York  Post  editor.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  In  the  first  few  minutes  of 
the  hearing  he  threatened  me  with  reprisals 
from  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Even  though  the  New  York  Post  has 
been  waging  a  smear  campaign  against  me 
ever  since  I  started  to  expose  Communists  in 
Government — a  smear  campaign  exceeded 
only  by  the  Communist  Daily  Worker — 
Wechsler  was  asked  no  questions  whatsoever 
about  those  activities  on  his  part.  I  recog 
nlze  and  defend  the  right  of  any  editor  to 
criticize  me  or  any  public  official. 

Question.  The  testimony  of  the  New  York 
Po6t  editor  was  taken  in  executive  session. 
Will  It  be  released  to  the  public? 

Answer.  Wechsler  has  been  ordered  to  give 
the  committee  a  list  of  all  those  whom  he 
knew  who  were  engaged  in  Communist  activl 
ties  while  he  was  active  in  the  Communist 
movement.    When  this  list  is  received  his  evi- 
dence will  be  complete,  at  which  time  I  in 
tend  to  ask  the  committee  to  make  his  test! 
mony  available  to  the  public 

Question.  If  you  are  only  Interested  In 
Wechsler  as  an  author  of  books  which  were 
purchased  by  the  old  State  Department,  why 
did  you  question  him  as  to  Communists  or 
former  Communists  working  on  his  paper? 
And  why  did  you  ask  him  about  the  New 
York  Post's  attacks  on  those  who  are  fight 
ing  communism? 

Answer.  According  to  Wechsler's  own  ad 
mission,  both  he  and  his  wife  were  active 
In  the  Communist  movement  while  he  was 
writing  books  and  editing  Communist  ^ub 
llcatlons.     Wechsler    now    says    he   has    re- 
formed,  but  the  New  York  Post  wiTich  he 
edits  attacks  the  FBI.  congressional  commit- 
tees now  exposing  Communists,  genuine  ex- 
Communists  who  take  the  witness  stand  for 
their  Oovernment,  and  almost  every  Individ 
ual  who  exposes  Communists.     He  admitted 
having  on  his  payroll  foxir  people  who  were 
either  Communist  officials  or  followed  the 
Communist  line  for  a  period  of  years. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  oiur  sub- 
committee to  examine  his  activities  up  to 
the  present  time  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  man  whose  t)ooks  were  purchased  by 
Dean  Acheson's  State  Department  with  tax 
payers'  money  really  has  reformed  since  the 
days  when  he  was  a  Conununlst  leader, 
have  been  unable  to  find  much  difference  in 
his  writing  from  the  time  he  admits  he  was 
an  officer  of  the  Young  Communist  League 
and  hU  writing  in  1953.  He  condemned 
those  who  exposed  Communists  while  he  was 
A  Communist.  Today  his  main  hatred  still 
seems  directed  against  those  who  are  ex- 
posing Moscow's  fifth  column. 


QvMstlon.  Harvey  ICatuaow.  k  former  un- 
dercover  agent  for  the  FBI.  testified  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1952,  that  there  were  over  100  Com- 
munists working  on  the  New  York  Time*. 
Why  haven't  you  called  some  of  tbem  before 
your  conunittee? 

Answer.  As  stated  above,  this  particular 
investigation  is  concerned  with  the  Informa- 
tion program  set  up  under  the  Truman- 
Acheson  administration.  I  do  not  have  the 
names  of  any  Communists  on  the  New  York 
Times  whose  txxjlts  were  distributed  by  the 
information  program. 

Question.  President  Eisenhower  recently 
set  up  a  new  loyalty-securtty  program.  In 
what  »ay  does  this  program  differ  from 
Truman's  program? 

Answer.  It  differs  in  two  major  respects: 

(1)  The  Truman  program  provided  no  se- 
curity or  loyalty  cbeciu  in  the  so-callad 
nonsensltlTc  agencies.  This  often  resulted 
In  individuals,  who  couid  not  pass  a  loyalty 
check,  getting  a  )ob  In  such  agencies  and 
obtaining  civil -service  status  and  a  back- 
groimd  of  having  worked  in  a  Oovernment 
position  which  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
infiltrate  the  so-called  nonsensltive  agen- 
cies. 

The  Elsenhower  loyalty  program  covers  all 
departments. 

(2)  Under  the  Truman  loyalty  program, 
when  the  FBI  and  other  sources  produced 
evidence  to  show  that  an  employee  was  either 
disloyal  or  a  bad  security  risk,  a  board  con- 
sisting of  his  fellow  employees  was  appointed. 
This  board  then  heard  the  evidence  and 
made  its  decision.  This  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory in  that  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  fel- 
low employees  working  closely  with  and  eo- 
clally  meeting  someone  to  make  an  unbiased 
decision. 

Under  the  Elsenhower  program,  the  em- 
ployee's case  will  not  be  heard  by  his  fellow 
workers  but  by  a  board  consisting  of  mem- 
bers from  outside  hia  department,  appointed 
by  the  President. 

Question.  Do  you  think  this  program  will 
remove  all  Communists  and  other  loyalty 
and  security  rlslu  from  Government? 

Answer.  I  expect  it  will  prove  much  more 
effective  than  the  previotis  loyalty  program. 

Question.  Was  this  program  discussed 
with  you  before  it  was  adopted? 

Answer.  Yes.  Senator  Jennex,  chairman 
of  the  Internal  Seciu-ity  Committee;  Con- 
gressman VxLDE.  chairman  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  committee,  and  I.  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  were  called  to  the 
White  Hotise  where  the  matter  was  discussed 
in  complete  detail  with  us. 

Question.  Does  this  program  give  an  em- 
ployee who  is  accused  of  disloyalty  or  of  be- 
ing a  bad  security  risk  any  right  of  appeal? 

Answer.  Yes.  After  the  security  officer 
In  the  respective  department  investigates 
the  case,  obtains  all  available  information 
from  the  FBI  and  other  sources,  and  deter- 
mines that  the  employee  should  be  dis- 
charged on  security  or  loyalty  grounds,  the 
employee  can  then  appeal  to  the  Board 
which  I  have  heretofore  described.  If  the 
Board  upholds  the  security  officer  and  finds 
the  employee  unfit,  the  employee  can  then 
appeal  to  the  head  of  the  department,  whose 
decision  is  finaL 

Question.  Under  this  program,  what  will 
happen  to  the  old  State  Department  Loyalty 
Board  which  you  have  repeatedly  criticized? 

Answer.  It  will  be  abolished  as  of  May  27. 
1953. 

Question.  What  will  happen  to  those  State 
Deptutment  officials  against  whom  there  was 
evidence  of  Communist  activities  but  who 
were,  nevertheless,  cleared  by  the  old  Ache- 
son  loyalty  boards? 

Answer.  Several  thousand,  whose  files  con- 
tain derogatory  evidence,  will  have  their 
cases  reexamined  under  the  new  setup. 

Question.  ¥^at  are  some  of  the  grotinds 
under  which  a  Government  employee  can  be 
discharged  tinder  this  program? 


Answer.  Communist  activities,  moral  per- 
version, alcoholism,  addiction  to  drugs,  dis- 
closure of  security  information,  etc 

Question.  Do  you  think  Secretary  of  State 
DuUes  has  made  any  headway  in  cleaning 
out  disloyal  elements  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
amount  of  house  cleaning  done  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  In  recent  testimony  before  a 
Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Donold  B.  Lourie  said  that 
the  State  Department  was  dropping  em- 
ployees considered  to  be  security  risks  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  week.  The  State  De- 
partment also  said  employees  involved  in 
mo.  als  charges  are  being  dropped  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day. 

This  is  a  welcome  contrast  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  on  February  25,  1950,  when  he  said. 
"In  fact,  there  Is  now  no  one  in  the  State 
Department  who  has  been  found  to  be  dis- 
loyal by  the  President's  Loyalty  Board  or 
who  has  been  held  to  l}e  a  bad  security  risk." 
On  April  24,  1950.  Acheson  said  the  De- 
partment "is  manned  today  as  it  has  l>een 
manned  in  the  past.  l>y  able,  by  honorable, 
by  loyal,  and  by  clean  living  American  men 
and  women." 

Those  now  being  discharged  were  Ache- 
son's "clean  living,  loyal  Americans." 

Question.  Senator,  you  have  been  tnves- 
tfgatlng  the  information  program.  Just  what 
does  the  information  program  coixsist  of? 

\  Answer.  There  are  five  branches  to  the 
State  Department's  Information  program. 
No.  1,  motion-picture  branch  for  distribution 
of  motion  pictures  throughout  the  world; 
No.  a,  a  library  section,  which  maintains 
195  libraries  In  practically  every  nation  of 
the  world  except  Iron  Curtain  countries:  No. 
3,  a  news  exchange  section,  which  gathers 
and  sends  news  to  all  information  centers; 
No.  4.  a  student  exchange  program;  and 
No.  5,  the  Voice  of  Amertca.  which  consists 
of  radio  broadcasting  facilities — mostly 
shortwave. 

Question.  Recently  your  committee  has 
been  checking  all  books  by  Communist  au- 
thors which  were  purchased  by  the  Acheson 
State  Department  and  placed  on  the  shelves 
of  our  libraries  throughout  the  world.  How 
many  books  by  Communist  authors  were  dis- 
covered by  your  committee? 

Answer.  The  committee's  Investigators 
have  discovered,  using  Library  of  Congress 
statistics,  that  31,345  books  by  writers  who 
have  been  named  under  oath  as  Communists 
or  who  have  public  records  of  affiliation  with 
Communist  fronts  were  purchased  by  the 
Truman-Acheaon  administration.  Any  read- 
er In  a  foreign  land  who  obtained  one  of 
those  Communist  books  from  our  libraries 
obviously  was  entitled  to  assume  they  bore 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Question.  How  many  Communist  authors' 
books  were  being  used? 

Answer.  A  total  of  257  authors  who  either 
were  named  under  oath  as  Communists  or 
who  had  public  records  of  Commtmlst  af- 
filiation or  activities. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  given  by 
the  State  Department  for  purchasing  such 
boolcs  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers? 

Answer.  The  Acheson-controUed  State  De- 
partment said  such  l>ooks  were  used  to  "ac. 
quaint  the  people  of  the  world  with  the 
American  way  of  life"  and  also  to  "combat 
communism."  I,  of  coin-se,  fail  to  see  how 
more  than  30.000  boolEs  written  by  267  au- 
thors with  long  Communist  records  could 
serve  in  any  ccxiceivable  way  to  fight  com- 
munism. I  agree  with  Louis  Budenz,  former 
editor  of  the  Communist  Dally  Worker  who 
has  since  reforme^and  has  been  of  unlim- 
ited aid  to  our  FBlln  convicting  and  deport- 
ing Communists.  Budenz  stated  before  the 
committee  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  con- 
cealed Communists  in  the  State  Department 
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were  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  those 
Communist  books. 

Question.  What  is  the  new  administration 
doing  about  these  books? 

Answer.  Following  the  disclosure  of  the 
facts  by  our  conunittee,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, under  its  new  leadership,  ordered  booiu 
by  Communist  authors  removed  from  the 
shelves  of  our  information  centers  in  other 
countries.  As  fast  as  we  disclose  more  infor- 
mation on  Communist  writers,  the  State  De- 
partment has  promised  action  in  clearing  out 
this  Communist  propaganda  which  cost  the 
taxpayers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Question.  Do  you  think  these  Communist 
writers  are  really  harmful? 

Answer.  They  are  harmful  as  propagan- 
dists who  are  under  orders  from  Moscow. 
Many  of  them  have  careers  which  extend 
beyond  the  bounds  of  literature  as  was  indi- 
cated on  May  0  In  a  public  hearing  l>efore 
our  committee  in  Washington  when  Millen 
Brand,  whose  books  were  widely  circulated 
abroad  by  the  old  State  Department  refused 
to  answer  whether  he  had  ever  engaged  in 
espionage  or  treason  against  the  United 
States,  on  the  grounds  that  his  answer  might 
tend  to  incriminate  him. 

Question.  The  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  has  recently  called  a  news- 
paper editor  before  the  committee.  What 
was  the  purpose? 

Answer.  The  committee,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Hakolo  H.  Veij>e.  is  charged  by  the 
Congress  with  the  duty  of  exposing  and  in- 
vestigating subversive  influences  which  seek 
to  overthrow  our  Government.  They  are  not 
interested  in  newspapermen  as  such,  but 
they  are  definitely  concerned  with  Commu- 
nist activities  on  the  part  of  any  individual. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee called  Cedric  H.  Belfrage,  editor  of 
the  National  Guardian  on  May  4  in  New 
York  City.  The  committee  revealed  that 
Belfrage  was  an  alien  who  has  for  years 
been  editing  a  pro-Communist  publication 
attacking  American  institutions.  Elizabeth 
Bentley,  a  former  Soviet  spy  courier,  said 
that  In  1934  she  had  turned  over  to  a  Soviet 
spy  ring  intelligence  files  which  came  from 
Belfrage.  When  questioned,  Belfrage  refused 
to  answer  whether  he  had  ever  worked  for 
intelligence  or  had  known  Miss  Bentley,  on 
the  ground  that  his  answer  might  tend  to 
incriminate  him.  He  also  refused  to  answer 
many  other  questions  dealing  with  his  Com- 
munist background  on  the  same  grounds. 
In  view  of  this  testimony,  I  doubt  if  any  in- 
telligent American  or  any  newspaperman  in 
our  country  would  characterize  the  commit- 
tee's action  in  questioning  Belfrage  as  an 
invasion  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Question.  Senator  McCarthy,  you  very  re- 
cently made  a  speech  In  which  you  strongly 
criticized  Britain's  former  Prime  Minister, 
Clement  Attlee,  for  a  speech  which  he  made 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Why 
did  you  object  to  Attlee's  speech? 

Answer.  For  a  number  of  reasons.  For 
example,  he  was  quoted  by  the  press  as  hav- 
ing stated  that  while  he  agreed  with  the 
proposal  for  a  peace  conference  by  the  heads 
of  the  various  countries  "he  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  President  Elsenhower's  attend- 
ance" and  that  "the  presence  of  any  Ameri- 
can would  only  hinder  talk."  As  I  stated 
at  the  time,  I  was  not  so  much  concerned 
by  what  Attlee  had  said.  This  sort  of  thing 
could  be  expected  from  Attlee,  from  Mao 
Tse  Tung,  or  from  Moscow.  However.  I  was 
very  deeply  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  party  in  Britain  sat  idly  by  and 
made  no  protest  when  the  former  Prime 
Minister  suggested  that  this  Nation  should 
not  be  represented  at  a  peace  conference. 
Apparently  they  forget  that  the  United 
States  has  suffered  over  130.000  casualties  in 
Korea  as  compared  to  3,700  British  casualties. 
The  financial  burden  1>orne  by  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  Great  Britain  is  even 
more  disproportionate. 

According  to  the  news  reports,  Attlee  also 
criticized  the  American  people  as  being  iso- 


lationists and  our  American  Constitution  as 
"not  particularly  weU  suited  since  it  was 
framed  for  an  isolationist  state."  In  this 
connection,  I  would  like  to  caU  attention 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May  15 
issue  of  U.  8.  News  &  World  Report,  in  which 
there  is  set  forth  a  careful  review  of  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  given  by  us  since  the 
end  of  the  shooting  part  of  World  War  II. 
The  figxu-es  toUl  $39  billion.  If  you  add  to 
this  the  t6  billion  of  foreign  aid  which  the 
President  has  asked  for  this  year,  it  makes  a 
total  of  145  billion.  ThU  figure  U  so  un- 
believably large  that  it  is  almost  Impossible 
for  the  human  mind  to  pictm-e  it.  Therefore, 
let  me  break  the  figure  down.  If  we  were  to 
spread  that  $45  billion  in  foreign  aid  over  the 
past  2,000  years— starting  at  a  time  before 
the  birth  of  Christ — It  would  amount  to  a 
payment  of  $22,500,000  per  year.  If  the  figure 
were  broken  down  further.  It  would  mean 
$61,643  per  day  or  $42.80  per  minute — $42.80 
in  foreign  aid  for  each  and  every  minute  that 
has  ticked  off  since  a  considerable  period  of 
time  l>efore  the  birth  of  Christ.  Nevertheless, 
Britain's  Attlee  says  we  are  isolationists  and 
indicates  that  we  are  not  doing  enough  for 
Etirope. 

As  I  stated  on  the  Senate  floor,  however, 
I  feel  that  Attlee  no  more  represents  the 
English  people  than  Acheson  represented  the 
American  people.  The  British  are  our  nat- 
ural ally.  If  we  could  attain  all-out,  whole- 
hearted cooperation  l)etween  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  it  would  do  much 
toward  establishing  world  peace.  However, 
"cooperation"  between  two  great  nations,  if 
it  is  to  l}e  effective,  cannot  be  a  one-way 
street.    Benefits  must  flow  in  both  directions. 

Question.  During  a  recent  Senate  speech 
you  referred  to  Britain's  former  Prime  Min- 
ister as  "Comrade  Attlee."  Does  this  mean 
that  you  have  proof  that  he  is  a  memt>er  of 
the  Communist  Party? 

Answer.  I.  of  course,  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  Attlee  ever  actually  Joined  the 
Communist  Party.  He,  however,  is  a  pub- 
licly avowed  Socialist  and  has  publicly 
pledged  himself  to  the  Communist-type  pro- 
gram of  overthrowing  capitalism  and  abol- 
ishing all  private  property.  I  showed  the 
Senate  and  the  newspapermen  a  picture  of 
Attlee  reviewing  Communist  troops  with  the 
Communist  General  Miaja  and  Communist 
Commissar  Anton.  All  three  were  pictured 
giving  the  Communist  clenched  fist  salute. 
I  also  presented  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
press  a  letter  In  Attlee's  handwriting  to  the 
Communist  Brigade  In  Spain  In  which  Attlee 
praises  the  Communist  soldiers  for  their  de- 
votion to  freedom  and  uses  the  usual  Com- 
munist Jargon  such  as  "workers  of  the  world 
unite." 

Question.  You  referred  to  Attlee's  salute 
to  the  Conununlst  soldiers  as  the  Commu- 
nist salute.  Attlee  stated  that  this  is  an 
antl-Fasclst  salute.    Which  Is  correct? 

Answer.  To  the  l>est  of  my  knowledge  there 
never  has  been  an  antl-Fasclst  salute.  The 
raised  clenched  fist  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  official  Communist  salute  since  long  be- 
fore Attlee  was  born.  Attlee  knows  this — 
he  knew  It  at  the  time  he  was  giving  that 
salute  to  the  Communist  brigade,  he  knows 
it  now. 

Question.  Do  you  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  recent  developments  of  yotu-  In- 
vestigations Committee,  for  example,  the 
transportation  of  Communist  troops  along 
the  China  coast  during  the  Korean  war  by 
ships  owned  by  British  firms  is  increasing 
the  existing  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain? 

Answer.  First,  we  must  examine  the  exist- 
ing tensions  before  we  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  think  one  of  the  greatest  contribut- 
ing factors  to  existing  tensions  is  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  real  unity  among  the  Western 
powers. 

Unquestionably  It  Is  extremely  Important 
to  have  complete  unity  of  purpose  anflong  the 
Western  powers  if  world  peace  is  to  be  at- 


tained. However,  nothing  woxild  be  gained 
by  covering  up  and  disguising  a  phony  imlty. 
Certainly  there  Is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
a  request  to  our  allies  to  stop  supplying  the 
sinews  of  war  to  a  mutual  enemy.  Certainly 
all  of  the  peoples  of  the  so-called  free  world 
are  enutled  to  have  the  facts  brought  to 
light  when  any  of  otir  allies  flagrantly  abuse 
a  trust. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  proposed  Ber- 
muda parley  can  reduce  the  so-called  ten- 
sions? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  that  question  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  the  ability  of  the  three  powers 
to  determine  whether  peace  or  world  trade 
is  of  prime  lmp<H-tance.  My  opinion  is  that 
if  cessation  of  trade  with  the  enemy  can  he 
guaranteed  until  peace  is  accomplished,  tre- 
mendous strides  will  be  made  toward  a  one- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  accomplishment  of 
our  goals. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Britain  and  Prance 
can  convince  the  United  States  that  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  is  of  more  Importance 
than  victory  and  peace,  we  wUl  be  exactly 
where  we  have  been  since  the  Korean  war 
started,  since  all  Indications  are  that  trading 
with  the  enemy  not  only  continued  to  exist 
but  has  been  greatly  expanded  over  the  past 
several  years. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  figures  to  prove 
that  statement? 

Answer.  Yes.  In  January  and  February  of 
1952.  British  trade  with  Red  China  amounted 
to  $334,000  as  compared  to  $5,750,000  lor  the 
corresponding  months  in  1953.  This  means 
that  in  1  year  Britain's  trade  with  the  enemy 
has  increased  by  approximately  1,600  percent. 
In  the  same  2-mouth  period,  the  trade  be- 
tween France  and  the  enemy  rose  from 
$74,000  in  1952  to  $2,584,000  in  1953— an 
increase  of  approximately  3.500  percent. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  Senator 
McCleixan,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  who  dic- 
ing the  hearings  observed: 

"I  have  noticed  a  hundred  British  ships, 
at  a  minimum,  are  engaged  in  this  trade 
and  traffic.  I  wonder  how  much  that  offsets, 
if  it  does  not  equal  at  least,  the  contribu- 
tions the  British  are  making  In  the  Korean 
war  on  oiu-  side  as  allies.  I  think  it  is  a 
pertinent  observation.  •  •  •  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  of  this  tends  to  indicate  that  the 
whole  Korean  operation  is  geared  into  a 
policy  of  the  United  Nations,  in  which  we, 
our  Government,  acquiesces,  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  do  anything  to  make  certain 
that  we  win  this  war." 

And  Senator  Disksen,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois, said: 

"I  was  about  to  Inquire  of  the  committee 
whether  it  is  a  fair  assumption  on  the  basis 
of  these  disclosures  that  we  are  trying  not 
to  win  a  war." 

Question.  What  ships  carrying  the  flags 
of  our  allies  engaged  in  trade  with  China 
since  the  first  of  this  year? 

Answer.  So  far  in  1963,  162  western -flag 
vessels  have  engaged  In  trade  with  Commu- 
nist China.  These  include  100  British  ves- 
sels, 12  Norwegian,  12  Greek,  8  Danish,  3 
Italian,  8  Finnish,  6  Swedish.  4  French,  1 
Japanese,  1  Pakistanian,  1  Portuguese,  1 
from  India,  and  3  from  the  Netherlands. 
This  is  an  absolute  minimum  figure  and 
there  may  be  more  than  162  ships  involved. 
Proof  was  also  presented  to  our  subcom- 
mittee that  two  British-owned  companies 
have  engaged  in  transporting  Communist 
troops  and  that  one  of  these  compa'nies 
was  engaged  by  the  Mutual  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  haul  Mutual  Security  aid 
cargoes. 

Question.  The  British  have  denied  that 
100  British  vessels  have  been  trading  with 
Red  China  over  the  past  few  months.  How 
can  the  average  person  tell  whether  to  be- 
lieve the  British  or  to  believe  the  vrltnesses 
before  your  committee? 

Answer.  Lloyds  of  London,  which  was  es- 
tablished centuries  ago  to  Insure  shipping, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  that  business  ever 
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since,  publishes  the  names  and  deBtlnatlons 
of  all  merchant  ships.  The  names  of  the 
100  British  ships  whose  destination  was  Red 
China  and  their  locations  are  carried  In 
the  Lloyd's  registry.  This  was  also  con- 
firmed through  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence. I  would  prefer  to  believe  the  Lloyds 
of  London  registry  and  our  Olfice  of  Naval 
Intelligence  than  a  completely  unconftrmed 
statement  by  embarrassed  British  politicians. 

Question.  Twenty-seven  Americans  prom- 
inent In  the  fields  of  art,  drama,  and  let- 
ters recently  protested  that  news  coverage 
of  your  fight  to  remove  Ck>mmunlsts  from 
Government  was  distorted  and  untruthful. 
If  It  is  true  that  newspapers  have  distorted 
the  news  about  you,  why  don't  you  sue  them 
for  libel? 

Answer.  If  I  were  to  take  the  time  to  sue 
everyone  who  made  misstatements,  I  would 
have  no  time  left  to  work  on  the  task  which 
I  consider  of  prime  Importance. 

Abraham  Lincoln  perhaps  best  answers 
your  question:  "If  I  were  to  try  to  read, 
much  less  answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on 
mc.  this  shop  might  as  well  be  closed  for 
any  other  business." 

Question.  Have  you  ever  sued  anyone  be- 
cause of  false  statements  about  your  Com- 
munist fight? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  sued  the  Post-Standard,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  libel.  The  result  of  this 
libel  suit  was  a  payment  by  them  of  916,500 
plus  the  printing  of  the  following  retraction : 

[From  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  of 

March  15,  1953] 

''Thx  McCastht  Recoko 

"An  editorial  published  in  this  space  Oc- 
tober 19,  1951.  has  been  the  subject  of  a  suit 
for  libel  by  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCahtht,  of 
Wisconsin.  Since  publication  of  this  edito- 
rial the  statements  therein  have  been  sub- 
jected to  careful  study  in  the  Ught  of  all  the 
facts  now  available. 

"The  Post-SUndard  In  the  light  of  all  the 
pertinent  facts  wishes  in  fairness  to  its  read- 
ers to  correct  certain  statements  that  were 
written  In  good  faith  and  in  a  sincere  belief 
In  their  truthfulness  but  which  have  never- 
theless proved  to  be  untrue  and  unfair  to 
Senator  McCahtht. 

"The  editorial  had  criticized  Senator  Mc- 
CAaTHT  because  of  certain  testimony  given  in 
a  Swiss  court  by  a  Charles  E.  Davis.  The 
Post-Standard  relied  on  this  testimony  and 
on  that  basis  felt  that  Senator  McCaktht 
had  merited  severe  criticism.  The  Post- 
Standard  has  since  gone  further  into  the 
record  and  finds  that  Charles  E.  Davis  has 
been  convicted  of  forgery  and  is  beyond  belief 
and  that  Senator  McCarthy  had  not  com- 
mitted any  act  deserving  of  criticism  in  con- 
nection with  that  matter. 

"The  editorial  of  October  19,  1951.  also  im- 
puted to  Senator  McCartht  responsibility  for 
a  photographic  'framing'  of  Senator  Tydings, 
of  Maryland.  We  are  now  satisfied  that  Sen- 
ator McCAaTHY  was  not  responsible  for  this 
act  and  the  record  shows  that  responsibility 
has  been  clearly  fixed  on  another  individual 
who  had  no  connection  with  Senator  Mc- 
Caxtht. 

"The  editorial  of  October  19,  1951,  also 
criticized  Senator  McCa«tht  for  a  financial 
transaction  with  the  Lustron  Co.  The  facts 
In  this  case  are  these: 

"Senator  McCAarHT  had  prepared  a  book 
advising  veterans  how  they  could  finance 
home  purchases  and  obtain  full  advantage 
of  all  helps  and  provisions  of  Federal  housing 
laws.  He  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Lustron  Co.,  whereby  they  undertook  to  pub- 
lish and  distribute  100,000  copies  of  this  book, 
to  pay  him  10  cents  a  copy  for  these  and  5 
cents  a  copy  thereafter.  This  agreement  was 
entered  into  after  Senator  McCarthy's  party, 
the  Republican  Party,  had  been  defeated  In 
the  1950  elections  and  had  lost  control  of 
Congress  and  Senator  McCarthy  was  very  un- 
popular with  the  Trximan  administration,  it 
la  not  possible,  therefore,  that  Senator  Mc- 
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could  have  be«n  useful  to  the  Lus- 
Co.  with  the  Truman  administration, 
•^ostron  at  that  time  was  about  to  em- 
upon  a  large  sca}e  production  of  homes. 
s  was  no  public  indication  that  the 
was  about  to  foreclose.  There  has  never 
_  evidence  presented  before  any  commit- 
or  elsewhere  that  Senator  McCaktht  In 
way  attempted  to  intercede  on  behalf 
Lustron.  The  Poet-Standard  Is  there- 
convinced  that  Senator  McCastht's 
In  this  transaction  was  on  the  same 
pla^e  as  the  conmion  practice  among  legis- 
of  accepting  fees  for  speeches  and 
earhing  other  fees  from  legitimate  services. 
Phe  Post-Standard's  editorial  of  October 
1951,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  omnibvu 
attick  on  Senator  McCarthy  provoked  In 
mind  of  the  writer  by  the  Charles  E. 
Da^  testimony  in  Switzerland.  The  nature 
;  hi3  testimony  predisposed  the  writer  to 
thlik  adversely  with  respect  to  Senator  Mc- 
and  to  give  credence  to  other  alle- 
gations that  have  since  been  disproved. 
Davis  testimony  on  Its  face  appeared  to 
wait-ant  our  sharp  editorial  comments.  In- 
asn  uch  as  Davis  on  the  basis  of  his  record 
unworthy  of  belief  we  are  happy  to  make 
the^e  corrections  in  fairness  to  Senator  Mc- 
T,  our  readers,  and  ourselves." 
4  uestion.  Senator  McCaxtht,  your  com- 
mit ;ec  has  been  investigating  the  manlpu- 
latipn  of  the  Austrian  schilling  In  1949. 
Is  yoiir  committee  Interested  In  what 
werit  on  In  Austria? 

AJiswer.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
pouring  a  great  amoimt  of  money  Into 
ia.  Witnesses  have  testified  that  In 
confaectlon  with  the  revaluation  of  the  Aus- 
tria! schilling  the  International  Monetary 
Fuiid  was  being  used  to  help  the  Soviets  and 
e  both  the  interests  of  Austria  and  the 
United  Stetes.  One  of  the  witnesses  was 
Gabriel  T.  Kerekes,  former  United  States 
Chliif  of  Trade  and  Finance  in  Austria. 

Q  iiestion.  How  did  the  United  States  come 
to  le  involved  In  the  first  place  In  the  re- 
vali  at  ion  of  Austrian  money? 

Aliswer.  The   United   States   became  obll- 
when  it  became  a  member  of  the  In- 
teriiational   Monetary   Fund.     This  fund    is 
(rganization — now  composed  of  54  mem- 
nations — which   was   born   at    the   San 
United   Nations   Conference,    ap- 
at   the   Bretton   Woods   Conference, 
legalized    by   the    79th    Congress.     The 
~  available  to  this  organization  totals 
$8  and  $9  billion,  a  large  amount  of 
whi4h  was  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
Coe,  a  former  teacher,  was  appointed 
/    of    the    International    Monetary 
In    1946  at  $20,000  a   year.     He   held 
position  until  very  recently.    The  testi- 
mot^  before  the  committee  was  that  while 
vas  Secretary  of  the  International  Mone- 
Fund,  the  fund  was  used  to  the  advan- 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  to  the  detriment  of 
Jnlted  States. 
Qxiestlon.  Was  Coe  either  a  Communist  or 
pionage  agent  while  he  headed  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund? 

The  sworn  testimony  taken  before 
of  committees  is  to  the  effect  that 
was  an  espionage  agent  and  part  of 
beth  Bentley's  spy  ring  at  the  time  It 
operating.  Coe  was  asked  whether  he 
i  member  of  the  Communist  Party  when 
i]  tpeared  before  the  committee  on  Friday, 
5.  He  refused  to  answer  on  the  ground 
a  truthful  answer  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate him.  When  asked  whether  he  was 
Coiimunist  espionage  agent  while  working 
Government  and  while  heading  the 
iional  Monetary  Fund,  he  again  re- 
to  answer  on  the  ground  that  If  he 
to  tell  the  truth  It  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate him. 
Incidentally,  Coe  also  refused  to  answer 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
and  whether  he  had  recruited  members 
the  Communist  Party  when  he  held 
high' salaried  Jobs  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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ment,  the  Joint  War  Production  Board,  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

He  also  refused  to  tell  the  committee 
whether  or  not,  while  he  was  teaching  In 
various  colleges,  he  had  attempted  to  Induce 
his  students  to  Join  the  Communist  Party. 
He  refused  to  answer  on  the  ground  that 
the  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate  him. 

Question.  Did  you  give  the  Tydings  com- 
mittee any  Information  on  Prank  Coe? 

Answer.  Yes.  In  that  connection,  let  me 
quote  from  the  hearings  of  June  5  of  this 
year: 

"Senator  McCaktht.  Mr.  Coa,  in  1950  1 
named  you  before  the  Tydings  committee. 
I  pointed  out  that  while  you  technically  were 
not  in  the  State  Department,  you  had  been 
In  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
closely  related  to  State;  that  you  were  hold- 
ing a  tremendously  important  position  at 
that  time.  And  after  that,  the  Tydings  com- 
mittee found  you  simon-pure — found  that 
my  charges  against  you  and  others  were  a 
'fraud  and  a  hoax.'  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  or  not  in  1950  you  were  engaged  in 
espionage? 

"Mr.  Cox.  The  answer  Is  that  under  advice 
of  counsel  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment.  I  decline  to  answer  the 
question. 

"Senator  McCaktht.  One  other  quettion. 
Last  fall,  I  publicly  referred  to  you  as  an 
espionage  agent  during  some  of  my  speeches, 
and  some  of  my  questionable  friends  of  the 
press  referred  to  that  as  'another  wild  Mc- 
Cartht charge';  and  as  'an  Irresponsible 
charge.'  Was  that  statement  I  made  that 
you  were  an  espionage  agent  true  or  false? 

"Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  advice  of 
counsel,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  I  will  respectfully  decline  to 
answer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Senator  MtmoT.  Mr.  Coe.  if  you  think  It 
is  an  irresponsible  statement,  you  are  miss- 
ing a  wonderful  opportunity,  with  all  the 
members  of  the  press  here,  to  substantiate 
your  position  by  denying  under  oath  that  you 
were  an  espionage  agent.  You  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  that  denial  now,  If  you  care 
to." 

However,  Coe  still  refused  to  answer  on  the 
ground  of  self-incrimination. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Coe  freely  ad- 
mitted knowing  a  numt>er  of  non-Commu- 
nists in  Government.  But  when  questioned 
about  Owen  Lattlmore,  Dean  Acheson's  far 
eastern  expert  now  under  Indictment  for 
perjury  and  Philip  Jessup,  former  ambas- 
sador at  large  under  Harry  TrimMin,  he  re- 
fused to  even  tell  whether  he  knew  them  on 
the  ground  that  his  answer  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  him. 

Even  though  Coe  has  lieen  denied  a  pass- 
port, he  has  recently  traveled  to  Canada. 
Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Nassau.  When  asked 
whether  while  In  Mexico  he  discussed  with 
any  member  of  the  Communist  Party  the 
smuggling  of  arms  Into  Central  America,  he 
again  refused  to  answer  on  the  ground  that 
his  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate  him. 

Thus  we  have  a  picture  of  another  of  the 
Government  experts  who  was  "smeared"  by 
McCarthylsm. 
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Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  BEALL.    Mr.  President,  recentiy 
Mr.  James  K.  Knudson,  Defense  Trans* 
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port  Administrator,  made  a  speech  In 
Baltimore  on  the  problem  of  our  sea- 
ports. His  remarks  were  so  pertinent 
that  I  would  like  to  insert  them  in  to- 
day's Record,  and  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  address  printed. 

Mr.  Knudson  spoke  before  the  Balti- 
more Chapter  of  the  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association  and  he  gave 
well-deserved  praise  to  our  port,  and  I 
think  we  might  all  learn  from  his  very 
pertinent  remarks  concerning  sugges- 
tions for  certain  types  of  governmental 
licensing  of  port  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rev.  Dr.  Han-lson,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr. 
President,  distlrigulshed  guests,  and  friends 
of  NDTA  in  Biltimore,  that  Introduction 
makes  me  think  back.  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison,  to 
the  time  when  I  was  doing  some  preaching 
myself  as  a  Mormon  missionary  over  In  Ger- 
many. I  had  tfvken  as  a  partial  text,  and  I 
had  to  have  a  translator  because  I  was  not 
conversant  with  German — that  wonderful 
chapter  in  Matthew,  I  think  it  Is,  telling 
about  the  end  of  the  world,  where  it  says 
there  shall  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  and 
pestilences  and  earthquakes,  and  then  the 
end  shall  come,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Well 
unfortunately,  I  didn't  know  my  German  too 
well  or  the  translator  didn't  know  what  I 
was  talking  atK>ut  too  well,  because  where 
It  said  "earthquakes"  he  translated  that 
"strawberries"—- erdbeere  and  erdbeben — the 
two  words  got  mixed.  Instead  of  saying 
the  "end,"  he  translated  it  as  "ducks";  so 
that  what  I  waa  saying  to  the  audience  was 
that  there  shall  l>e  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
and  8trawt>erriiis  and  then  the  duck  will 
come. 

One  thing  I  have  found  out  in  my  sojourn 
of  20  years  In  Washington,  is  that  men.  In 
the  end,  are  not  judged  by  what  they  say. 
but  by  what  they  do.  I  had  occasion  to 
have  that  very  forcefully  brought  home  a 
couple'  of  months  ago  when  I  went  out  to 
witness  an  atom  blast.  I  saw  the  mushroom 
cloud  climb  skyward.  It  was  a  sight  of  hor- 
rible magnificence;  one  that  defies  descrip- 
tion because  we  have  no  basis  of  comparison. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  we  can  liken 
this  phenomenon.  We  say  it's  ao.OOO  times 
as  bright  as  the  sun;  we  say  the  core  of  the 
blast  Is  80  mUlton  degrees  centigrade.  But 
these  are  feeble  comparisons  with  what  the 
eye  actually  beholds.  I  was  told  that  this 
cloud  Is  traceable  three  times  around  the 
world  before  it  loses  its  radioactive  identity 
In  the  atmosphere.  I  was  told  it  must  be 
followed  for  800  miles  by  an  airplane  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  a  commercial  airline 
doesn't  fly  through  It — or  to  make  sure  that 
It  doesn't  hover  over  a  city  and  have  a  falling- 
out  of  the  radioactive  particles,  which  might 
necessitate  the  evacuation  of  that  city.  And 
then  we  were  told  that  we  could  go  down 
into  the  area  shortly  after  the  blast  and  see 
zero  center  where  the  device  had  l>een  ex- 
ploded. As  It  happened  we  couldn't  get 
within  a  mUe  and  a  half  of  it  aU  during  that 
day  because  the  ground  was  hot;  the  gelger- 
counters  hummed  like  rattlesnakes. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  much 
was  being  said  about  this  vast  phenome- 
non— atomic  energy.  People  were  making 
speeches  abont  it  and  professions  about  it. 
But  In  the  end.  we  wlU  be  Judged,  not  by 
what  we  say  about,  this  thing  but  by  what 
we  do  with  this  new-found  energy — this 
portion  of  creative  energy  Itself  with  which 
we  are  playing.  If  we  can  use  It  to  run 
freight  trains,  j^assenger  trains,  steamships, 
trucks,  and  buses,  and  all  of  these  other 
transportation  media  In  which  we  are  inter- 
ested, we  shaU  be  judged  by  history  favor- 
ably. If  we  use  it  only  for  destruction, 
threatening  the  world  itself,  and  U  otioM 


nations  do  likewise,  history  wlU  have  a  very 
harsh  judgment  to  pass  on  man,  I'm  afraid. 

So  could  I  talk  also  about  the  things  some 
of  the  Communists  In  our  midst  do.  They 
do  a  lot  of  talldng.  They  try  to  poison  the 
minds  of  your  young  people  and  of  the  labor- 
ing community.  They're  not  going  to  be 
judged  too  much  in  history  by  what  they 
say,  but  by  the  rather  horrible  things  they 
do.  I  had  the  misfortune — I  suppose  it  could 
be  said — to  know  some  of  these  people  that 
hung  around  government  15  or  20  years  ago. 
who  have  since  been  publicly  Identified  for 
what  they  really  were.  At  that  early  time  it 
was  quite  shocking  to  some  of  \is  who  were 
observing,  not  what  these  people  were  say- 
ing, but  what  they  were  trying  to  do  to 
socialize  our  governmental  structure. 

And  in  the  end,  that's  the  way  history  will 
judge — not  by  what  they  say  casually,  but 
by  what  they  do. 

So  it  is  with  a  speaker  who  takes  the  plat- 
form. I've  made  lots  of  speeches  In  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  But  I  hope  In  the  end  that 
the  history  of  transportation  will  Judge  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  my  administra- 
tion— not  by  what  I  say  on  this  Idnd  of  an 
occasion  or  any  other  occasion,  but  by  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  a  sub- 
ject that  relates  peculiarly  to  Baltimore.  It 
has,  however,  a  more  general  application. 

In  this  increasingly  complex  world,  little 
that  we  accomplish  is  achieved  wholly  by 
individual  effort.  So  vast  is  the  store  of 
knowledge  and  cumulative  experience  now 
passed  to  us  In  the  refining  process  of  civill. 
zation,  that  no  one  man,  or  business  enter- 
prise, can  hold  in  single  grasp  the  fuU  com- 
plement of  learning.  The  resolution  of  prob- 
lems. In  both  government  and  private  Indus- 
try, has  become,  therefore,  a  task  for  many 
minds  and  many  hearts.  Results  are  at- 
tained through  pooling  of  Imowledge,  Joint 
effort,  increased  understanding  of  the  other 
fellow's  problem,  mutual  cooperation.  And 
history  will  Judge  us,  not  by  wiiat  we  say 
in  giving  Up  service  to  these  Ideals,  but  by 
what  we  do  to  accomplish  the  ends  tliat  they 
imply. 

In  Baltimore,  tills  habit  of  Joint  enterprise 
is  not  of  recent  origin.  To  those  of  us  in 
the  transportation  world,  one  of  the  best- 
known  examples  of  community  enterprise 
was  the  venture  undertaken  here  in  1827  to 
obtain  an  effective  transportation  link  with 
the  West.  The  conmierclal  interests  of  this 
port  city  realized  that  to  comp)ete  effectively 
with  other  North  Atlantic  ports  for  the  ex- 
port traffic  from  the  rapidly  developing  In- 
terior, it  was  necessary  for  Baltimore  to  have 
a  link  with  the  hinterland  comparable  to 
such  arteries  as  the  Erie  Canal.  The  result 
was  a  railroad  to  the  <Milo  River  and  be- 
yond—one of  the  first  siKh  projects  for  the 
long-distance  transportation  of  freight. 

Ports  by  nature  must  be  Janus-headed: 
One  face  to  the  sea  toward  foreign  markets 
and  sources  of  supply;  the  other  face  turned 
Inland  toward  the  donaestic  areas  tributary 
to  the  port.  The  great  volume  of  traffic  Ije- 
tween  Baltimore  and  the  ports  of  every  con- 
tinent on  the  face  of  the  globe  Is  ample 
evidence  of  your  need  to  t>e  familiar  with 
the  requirements,  practices,  and  desires  of 
our  foreign  customers  tliroughout  the  world. 
The  international  outlook  of  this  commu- 
nity was  typified  recently  by  a  resolution 
introduced  in  the  house  of  delegates  urging 
the  department  of  education  to  foster  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  the  Maryland  schools.  It  is  indica- 
tive of  the  progressive  and  cosmopolitan  out- 
look of  the  Free  State  that  even  its  grade- 
school  youngsters  may  be  early  taught  to  l>e 
world-minded.  Our  Government  is  commit- 
ted to  the  doctrine  that  trade,  not  aid  will 
best  contribute  to  the  buUding  of  a  strong 
economy  in  the  free  wu-ld;  thaj-^teia-poiicy 
is  not  mwely  lip  service  is  strawn  by  yea- 
terday's  announcement  of  XJm  Government's 
acceptance  ot  Knglish  and  Swiss  low  bids  oa 


electrical  equipment  for  two  power  projects 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  ocean  port — that  vital  link  in  the  in- 
terchange of  commerce  Ijetween  our  Nation 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  world — Is  a 
prime  example  of  the  need  for  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  among  the  com- 
plex of  trade  and  business.  Traffic  to  and 
through  this  harl>or  involves  such  related 
Interests  as  shippers,  consignees,  railroads, 
truckers,  barge  and  steamship  lines,  steve- 
dores, terminal  operators,  freight  forwarders 
and  customs  brokers,  and  many  other  par- 
ties, including  numerous  Government  agen- 
cies. Among  the  latter,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Etefense  Trans- 
port Administration  are  concerned  with  the 
domestic  side  of  your  operations.  Let  me 
talk  to  you  this  evening  about  the  aspect  of 
your  activities,  since  in  this  room,  as  has 
been  obser\'ed,  we  have  representatives  of 
almost  all  of  these  facets,  these  interests  in 
transportation. 

I  have  Ijeen  concerned  of  late,  and  so  have 
others — many  of  you.  perhaps,  by  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  knowledge,  particularly  in  the 
vast  interior  of  this  country — of  the  way  In 
which  a  port  functions.  Last  year  a  notable 
contribution  to  better  understanding  of 
transport  and  related  operations  at  this  port 
was  the  compiling  and  distributing  of  a 
port  of  Baltimore  handl>ook.  Published 
by  the  port  Interests  of  Baltimore,  It  Is  truly 
a  "reflection  of  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
the  independent  tnislnessmen  who  made  Bal- 
timore a  major  seaport  of  the  world — and 
their  successors  who  have  maintained  and 
are  enhancing  that  position."  I  sincerely 
urge  that  this  and  HIk  publications  of  other 
ports  may  be  given  the  widest  distribution 
to  shippers,  consignees,  and  carrier  represent- 
atives at  interior  points.  To  supplement 
this  overall  picture,  your  export  and  im- 
port bureau  circulates  current  information 
of  value  to  inland  shippers,  carriers,  and  for- 
eign traders.  These  and  other  educational 
programs  carried  on  by  our  American  ports 
are  well  worth  the  candle.  They  provide 
much  needed  light  and  insight,  for  both  port 
users  and  the  general  puUic,  and  help  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Intricacies  and  functions  of  our  Nation's 
vital  water  cutlets. 

In  time  of  war  or  other  national  emer- 
gency, port  congestion  could  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  domestic  and  overseas  activities  of 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  In  time  of  peace, 
congestion  Is  also  bad.  The  Defense  Trans- 
port Administration  is  ti>erefore  charged 
with  certain  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  utilization  of  port  faculties.  We.  too, 
have  sought  to  promote  the  education  of 
inland  Interests,  having  in  mind  that  each 
party  concerned  can  do  his  part  a  little  bet- 
ter if  he  knows  just  what  Is  Involved  in 
physically  moving  freight  through  a  port. 
In  a  very  elementary  way  we  have  described 
the  operations  of  a  basic  port,  and  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  ports  in  a  pamptilet.  The  Port 
Story,  subtitled  "A  Primer  for  Defense 
Mobilissation."  We  t>elieve  that  inland  ship- 
pers and  foreign  traders  who  have  read  this 
primer  and  your  own  publications  will  play 
their  parts  in  the  export  and  import  trade 
with  a  little  more  understanding  than  might 
otherwise  be  the  case.  If  this  should  be  so. 
port  efficiency  will  be  meas\irably  improved 
and  your  jobs,  severaUy  and  collectively,  will 
be  made  easier.  , 

A  specific  field  for  practical  cooperation 
in  port  activities  was  suggested  by  reports 
reaching  us  in  Washington  concerning  truck 
congestion  at  the  piers  in  various  coastal 
ports.  Most  of  our  piers  were  constructed 
when  the  railroads  were  virtually  the  only 
means  of  overland  transportation.  Here  in 
Baltimore,  for  example,  practically  ail  of  the 
large  nxarine  terminals  are  either  railroad 
owned  or  operated.  Faculties  for  accoxxuno- 
dAtk>n  of  motorlxime  cargo  are  beinc  con- 
tinually expanded  and   improved   at  thes* 
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piers,  but  they  continue,  I  believe,  primarily 
as  railroad  piers. 

A  long-range  program  of  construction  and 
n»Jor  alterations  might  have  been  suggeste<l. 
and  I  hope  that  futiire  port  construction 
will  include  proviaion  for  convenient  truck- 
ateamahip  interchange.  We  were  of  the  view, 
however,  that  much  could  be  accomplished 
with  existing  facilities  by  getting  the  inter- 
ested parties  around  a  table  to  ascertain 
those  causes  of  congestion  which  could  be 
eliminated  or  minimized  by  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation. 

And  so  for  a  pilot  study,  we  selected  your 
sister  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  arranged  a 
meeting  of  the  maritime  and  motortruck  in- 
terests. Those  industry  groups  plclced  up  the 
ball  and  ran  with  it.  with  our  complete  ap- 
proval, and  they  in  good  time  devised  and 
put  into  effect  a  mutually  acceptable  set  of 
ground  rules,  but  recently  announced. 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  the  results  of  this 
arrangement,  but  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  developed  there  augur 
well  for  a  more  efficient  operation  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.  When  the  rules  were 
published,  we  were  informed  that  several 
of  them  already  were  in  effect  at  the  port 
of  Baltimore.  We  are  hopeful  that  other 
ports  with  a  similar  situation  will  take  the 
initiative  and  establish  appropriate  ground 
rules  adapted  to  their  own  peculiar  condi- 
tions that  make  for  Inefficiency  and  bad 
economy  of  operation. 

We  in  Government  are  interested  In  pro- 
moting port  operating  efficiency  and  stand 
ever  ready  to  lend  assistance.  I  would  em- 
phasize, however,  that  the  real  work  should 
be  done  by  local  people,  with  Government 
participating,  if  at  all,  solely  as  consultant 
or  as  an  advisor. 

Government,  at  all  costs,  must  avoid  be- 
coming more  and  more  deeply  entangled  in 
operations  competitive  with  private  enter- 
prise. It  should  strive  to  extricate  Itself 
from  areas  in  which  it  now  operates.  I  dis- 
like, for  instance,  seeing  our  private  trans- 
portation facilities,  such  as  the  express 
agency,  languishing  for  want  of  business 
while  the  Post  Office  Department  incurs  defi- 
cits in  handling  much  traffic  that  could  be 
handled  by  express.  I  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  his  desire  to  dispose  of 
the  Federal  barge  lines.  There  may  be  some 
areas  of  domestic  military  transportation 
that  could  be  as  economically  performed  by 
private  transportation  facilities,  such  as,  for 
Instance,  the  transportation  of  men  and  ma- 
terials by  military-air  service  between  domes- 
tic installations,  where  railroad  facilities 
would  sxiffice;  or  the  operation  of  military 
buses  where  local  transit  would  siiffice. 
There  may  be  other  examples  to  Illustrate 
the  pT'^tposltion  that  Government  should  re- 
treat in  every  reasonable  way  from  its  en- 
croachment on  private  enterprise.  Put  In 
another  way,  as  far  as  transportation  is  con- 
cerned, the  national  defense  requires  a 
strong  integrated  system  operated  by  private 
enterprise.  Government  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  need  in  promoting  its  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities. 

In  emergencies,  of  course.  Government  or- 
ders and  direction  are  at  times  necessary. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  a  maximum  of 
consiiltation  and  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  is  desirable. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  the  2Vi  years 
of  DTA's  existence  it  has  been  necessary 
to  issue  onJy  two  general  orders.  One  of  these 
had  a  direct  effect  on  port  operations  at 
Baltimore,  however — Imposing  controls  over 
grain  elevator  space. 

Following  the  war,  foreign  relief  grain  be- 
gan to  move  abroad  under  forced  draft.  The 
coastal  elevators  handled  the  unheard-of 
total  In  1946  of  7.600.000  tons — more  than  a 
fifth  of  It  through  Baltimore.  It  continued 
at  a  very  high  level  through  1950,  averaging 
nearly  7^  million  tons  a  year. 

Late  In  1960.  as  even  this  rate  of  export  be- 
f»n  a  further  dlssy  dlmb.  a  lack  of  vessels 
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from  the  port  elevators  resulted 
accumulation   of   grain-loaded   box- 
the   ports.     If    there's   one   thing    I 
ike  to  see,  it's  boxcars  used  for  stor- 
'  rhe  railroads  serving  the  north  Atlan- 
voluntarlly  Instituted  a  permit  sys- 
i^hich  alleviated  but  could  not  wholly 
^e    congestion.    Further    steps    were 
necessiry   to   relieve   the   situation.     Advice 
accorc^ngly  was  sought  from  the  grain  and 
industries.  Including  the  port  eleva- 
from  interested  Government  agen- 
drimarlly  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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In  1951,  as  a  result  of  Government- 
consultations,    we    issued    General 
ATA  No.  2.  Imposing  a  permit  system 
coqtrol  the   use  of   port   elevator   space, 
this  arrangement,  more  than  16  mil- 
of  grain  were  put  through  the  port 
in  1951.  and  14%   million  tons  in 
Of  these  totals,  the  elevators  at  Baltl- 
Uandled  about  2  million  tons  In  each 
truly  amazing  figure.     Only  the  fuU- 
cdoperatlon    by    all    elements,    carriers, 
»nd  port  Interests,  and  Government, 
lave  achieved  such  results.     The  Port 
may  well  be  proud  of  its  proml- 
jiart  in  this  outstanding  performance, 
what  is  more  important.  I'm  happy  to 
that  that  order  served  Its  purpose,  we 
that  that  was  so.  and  it  has  been 
It  will  not  be  put  back  in  opera- 
til  a  very  clear  necessity  arises,  and 
ly  after  consultation  and  cooperation 
IJidustry.   as   before.     Now  that  is  my 
how  Government  and  industry  should 
1  ogether  to  accomplish  a  desired  end. 
1  he   other   great  export    movement   of 
rargoes.  coal.  Baltimore  also  played  a 
role.     Over  10  million  tons  were 
from  Baltimore  in  1947  to  relieve  the 
an  fuel  crisis  that  year. 

to  turn  for  a  moment  on  this  gen- 

tlleme  of  history  which  will  Judge  us  by 

do  rather  than  by  what  we  say,  and 

theme  of  cooperation  and  mutuality 

enterprise,  to  another  aspect  of  coopera- 

Bay  a  word  about  labor-management 


is  a  growing  awareness  In  most  ma- 
incjustries.  I  believe,  that  labor  and  man- 
constitute  a  natural  partnership,  in 
the  interests  of  the  partners,  though 
in  character,  are  nevertheless  paral- 
istries  where  such  awareness  is  lack- 
wo^ld  do  well  to  reflect  upon  this. 

recent   unsavory   revelations   at   the 
New  Tork  should  be  an  object  lesson 
( lements  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
and  the  American  merchant  ma- 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has 
recomriended    rather   drastic   regulation    of 
waterfi  ont  labor  and  stevedoring  companies 
State  of  New  York.    Its  plan  contem- 
a  system  of  licensing  covering  both 
management  and  labor — the  individual  long- 
as  well  as  the  stevedoring  com- 


ports 


1  easons  with  which  most  of  you  are 

governments    have    considered    it 

to  regulate  various  activities  by 

of  licensing.     In  the  field  of  trans- 

we  license  motor,  water,  and  air 

,  and  freight  forwarders,  and  the  con- 

of    new   railroad    lines,    to    guard 

uneconomic  or  unneeded  facilities, 

foster  sound  economic  conditions  in 

The  practice  of  certain  call- 

siich  as  doctors,  engineers,  and  certified 

I  kccountants,  is  licensed  by  the  respec- 

to  assure  the  public  of  profes- 

cjompetence.    The  licensing  of  pilots  In 

and  water-transportation  Industries 

for  safety  considerations;    and 

impel  the  licensing  of  automo- 

:,  and  bus  drivers. 

recognizing   the    need   for  .certain 

licensing,  no  one  with  the  public 

at  heart  welcomes  a  spread  at  the 

It  is  especially  deplorable  when  the 

for  audi  Ueenalng  ooosUta  of  thm 
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need  to  suppress  or  control  abuses  of  a  erim- 

Inal  nature. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  Government  li- 
censing S3r8tem  is  the  remedy  for  the  un- 
happy waterfront  conditions  at  New  York. 
That  some  heroic  measures  are  necessary, 
however,  seems  to  be  becoming  more  obvious 
as  the  days  go  on.  Such  information  as  I 
have  obtained — and  it  is  not  statistical,  but 
only  gleaned  from  fragmentary  comment — 
seems  to  Indicate  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  traffic  is  moving  through  other  ports  to 
avoid  the  unfavorable  conditions  at  New 
York  of  which  we  read  almost  dally  In  the 
press. 

Since  the  era  of  the  Fink  report  and  the 
Initial  arrangement  of  port  differentials  in 
the  1870'8,  the  north  Atlantic  ports  have  en- 
gaged in  spirited  competition  for  business. 
This  is  all  to  the  good,  for  competition  does. 
Indeed,  bring  Improvement  of  service.  But 
such  rivalry  should  be  of  a  healthy  char- 
acter, with  competition  based  on  service  ad- 
vantages or  other  legitimate  Inducements. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  waterfront  crime 
and  corruption  is  not  a  legitimate  Item  of 
Interport  rivalry. 

I  hope  that  the  condition  of  that  great 
port  soon  will  be  corrected,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable  if  the  business  and  labor 
groups  involved  could,  In  this  case,  clean 
their  own  Augean  stables.  Surely,  the  labor 
elements  have  been  adjured  by  their  own 
partisans  to  clean  up— or  else. 

But  why,  you  may  find  yourselves  wonder- 
ing at  this  point,  is  it  in  order  to  discuss 
here  at  Baltimore  the  woes  of  the  Port  of 
New  York? 

Partisans  of  Baltimore  boast  that  you  have 
enjoyed  "an  exceptional  record  of  freedom 
from  labor  difficulties"  and  that  "Baltimore 
enjoys  (as  a  result)  one  of  the  best  records 
of  any  American  port  from  cost  and  dispatch 
standpoints."  If  this  is  the  case — and  I 
don't  Intend  to  get  caught  in  the  middle  by 
Judging  the  acciu-acy  of  this  latter  claim — 
you  should  treasure  it  as  something  literally 
more  precious  than  diamonds.  Remember, 
though  that  the  misfortunes  we  have  dis- 
cussed can  affiict  other  ports  as  well.  The 
home  guard  must  be  constantly  alert. 
Let  me  illustrate: 

The  New  York  Giants  and  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  once  made  a  tour  of  the  world  and 
played  a  game  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  before  th« 
Khedive. 

Along  about  the  second  Inning  the  play- 
ers got  pretty  upset,  because  every  time 
they  looked  at  the  Khedive,  he  had  his  back 
toward  the  diamond. 

Finally  they  sent  the  redoubtable  "Ger- 
many" Schaefer  over  to  find  out  what  waa 
the  matter. 

Schaefer  returned  after  a  few  minutes  with 
a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

"It's  O.  K.,  boys."  he  reported,  n  Just 
talked  with  one  of  them  fellows  with  the 
funny  hats.  He  says  the  Khedive  means  no 
disrespect  to  our  game,  but  he's  got  to  look 
toward  home.  With  so  many  of  these  Ameri- 
can ball  players  out  here,  the  Khedive  fig- 
ures he  had  better  keep  his  eye  on  bis  harem." 
Which  is  also  pretty  good  advice  for  port  in- 
terests these  days.  Keep  your  eye  on  your 
own  home  interests.  None  of  them  Is  be- 
yond exterior,  ulterior  happenings  If  we  may 
Judge  by  historical  events. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  urge  this 
upon  you:  Look  to  your  partnership.  Guard 
and  preserve  the  understanding  and  coop- 
eration between  labor  and  management. 
Avoid  the  danger  of  regimentation  by  Gov- 
ernment licensing.  It  is  clearly  the  purpose 
of  this  administration,  as  I  sense  it,  to  with- 
draw and  to  withhold  the  heavy  hand  of  con- 
trols where  Industry  can  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems. An  old  Scottish  proverb  says,  "A  man 
can  be  a  lion  in  his  own  cause."  Still  another 
goes:  "Keep  a  cool  bead,  stand  firm  on  your 
own  two  feet,  and  you  wont  need  a  prop 
from  any  'mon'."  They  are  both  sound  nug- 
gets of  advice. 
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I  have  spoken  this  evening  of  certain  areas 
for  cooperation:  Between  the  several  ele- 
ments of  the  transportation  community,  and 
between  those  business  and  Industry  ele- 
ments and  Government.  The  basis  for  effec- 
tive cooperation  Is  mutual  understanding  of 
one  another's  problems.  What  better  audi- 
ence would  there  be  before  which  to  voice 
that  concern?  Given  such  understanding,  it 
frequently  develops  that  supposed  conflicts 
of  Interest  are  more  apparent  that  real,  and 
that  the  interests  of  all  can  be  promoted  by 
a  common  policy  and  plan  of  action.  The 
truth  of  this  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly In  the  field  of  transportation. 

To  promote  cooperation  between  all  In- 
terested parties  Is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
effect  transportation  preparedness  for  na- 
tional defense — the  first  aim  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  one  of  the  Nation's  strongest 
guaranties  of  peace. 

And  I  go  back  to  my  introduction  now,  gen- 
tlemen. In  closing.  That  you  and  I  will  be 
Judged  not  by  what  we  say,  not  by  oxu*  pious 
professions  and  otir  most  fervent  hopes,  but 
by  the  things  that  we  do  to  accomplish  the 
ends  that  we  de^Ure.    Thank  you  very  much. 


Isdattry  aad  Labor  Hart  by  Eaty  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  WEICHIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mis- 
named reciprocal  trade  treaties  in 
practice  only  work  one  way  and  we  seem 
to  get  nothing  in  return.  The  foreign 
products  of  low-paid  labor  are  unloaded 
on  our  shores  when  agreements  are 
made  reducing  the  import  duties  so  low 
that  the  American  worker  must  cut 
down  his  standard  of  living  to  compete 
with  the  low-paid  foreign  worker. 

With  the  greater  production  of  peace- 
time foreign -made  goods  such  Impact  is 
becoming  greater.  Because  our  Gov- 
ernment has  entered  into  such  trade 
treaties  the  workers  of  the  watch  indus- 
try in  the  New  England  States  have  lost 
their  jobs  in  spite  of  loans  from  our 
Government.  Industries  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  northern  Ohio,  have 
become  more  affected  by  these  trade 
agreements.  Many  of  these  treaties 
have  injured  American  industry  and  the 
American  worker  will  feel  a  greater  im- 
pact as  foreign  countries  are  able  to  de- 
vote their  labor  to  the  production  of 
peacetime  goods  under  the  agreements 
now  made,  many  of  which  are  with 
Communist  countries,  unless  the  Ameri- 
can tariffs  are  restored  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  worker  as  well  as 
industry.  Surely,  there  must  be  trade 
with  foreign  countries  but  it  cannot  be 
to  the  injury  of  American  industry  and 
the  American  worker. 

Throughout  northern  Ohio  many  In- 
dustries are  directly  affected  as  well  as 
many  hundreds  by  indirect  impact.  The 
cutlery  industry  which  has  been  of  long 
duration  has  been  affected  by  the  agree- 
ments over  a  period  of  yesu^.  Then  there 
is  the  refractory  industry  whose  product 
comes  from  limestone  and  is  used  in  the 
production  of  steel.  There  is  the  paper- 
board  industry,  the  bicycle  industry, 
cycle  parts,  and  other  industries.    These 


Industries  have  not  only  been  directly 
affected  by  such  agreements  made 
whereby  the  Import  duties  are  reduced 
50  percent,  but  there  are  many  other 
industries  and  thousands  of  American 
workers  indirectly  affected. 

The  extension  of  authority  to  make 
such  agreements  surely  must  be  coupled 
with  a  thorough  study  of  the  damage 
caused  in  the  past  so  that  new  agree- 
ments will  not  injure  and  hinder  Amer- 
ican industry  and  the  American  worker 
In  his  standard  of  living.  And  further, 
there  should  be  steps  taken  to  renego- 
tiate these  past  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  whereby  American  industry 
has  been  definitely  damaged  as  well  as 
the  thousands  of  American  workers  who 
have  had  to  suffer  the  loss  of  their  jobs 
or  reduced  pay  for  their  labor  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  of  Interest 
and  a  great  help  to  have  a  complete  sur- 
vey made  to  show  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect damage  to  the  American  worker,  as 
well  as  to  American  industry,  caused  by 
the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. This  should  be  done  and  rem- 
edies applied  before  workers  in  Ohio, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  thi-oughout  the 
country,  lose  their  jobs  by  the  unloading 
of  low-paid  foreign  labor  products. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  night,  at  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  tiie 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPKLl  made  a  very  interesting  and 
able  address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address,  together  with  my  re- 
marks in  Introducing  him  at  that  meet- 
ing, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
ductory remarks  and  address  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

IimoDVCTORT  Remarks  or  Hon.  Eowaro 
Martin,  or  Pknnsti.vania 

IiCr.  Martin.  We  are  forttmate  to  have  as 
our  speaker  this  evening  a  great  son  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  whose  distinguished  service 
to  his  State  and  Nation  has  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  statesmen  of  our  day. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues. Be  Is  respected  and  admired  for  his 
profound  knowledge  of  government  and  his 
■ound,  constructive  position  on  questions  In- 
volving the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  and  left  school  dur- 
ing World  War  I  to  enlist  In  the  Naval  Air 
Service.  He  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  graduating  in  1922.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  Kansas  In  1942  and  again  In 
1944.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1948. 

My  fellow  Americans,  It  Is  a  great  honor 
to  present  a  great  American,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  Ahdkkw  P.  Schoi 


Sfexch  bt  Hon.  Andkew  F.  Schoxppki.,  or 
Kansas 

©XJR  CVIBIlfG  PRINCIPLXS  IN  THE  BATS  AHKAB 

It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  ap- 
pear as  a  speaker  tonight  before  the  alumni 
and  members  of  the  graduating  class  ctf 
Waynesburg  College.  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Senator  Edwabo  Martin,  your 
toastmaster.  I  value  highly  his  friendship, 
and  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  inspira- 
tion, kindness,  and  helpful  assistance  he  has 
given  me  in  my  short  public  life  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  these  days  of  turmoil 
and  strife,  to  witness  the  type  of  spontaneous 
tribute  which  is  occurring  in  Waynesburg. 

Dr.  Paul  Rich  Stewart,  the  president  of 
Waynesburg  College,  mxist  be  a  very  happy 
man  this  evening. 

For  50  years  your  president  has  played 
Important  roles  In  this  line  college  as  stu- 
dent. Instructor,  professor,  and  president. 
Prom  the  relatively  carefree  days  of  the  stu- 
dent to  the  distinguished  position  of  presi- 
dent, your  president  can  testify  on  the  fine 
points  of  pranks  as  a  freshman,  to  student 
counselor,  faculty  confidant,  financial  ex- 
pert, builder  of  men.  and  college  philosopher, 
and  president  extraordinary. 

In  fact.  It  would  seem  he  Is  Mr.  Waynes- 
burg College. 

In  my  day — then  younger  and  less  mature 
than  now — we  probably  placed  a  slight  over- 
emphasis on  the  honors  bestowed  on  suc- 
cessful athletes — we  recognized  them  as 
1-,  2-,  8-,  or  4-letter  men — and  what  an 
event  and  distinction  that  was.  You  here 
have  a  5-star  gentleman  whom  I  am  privi- 
leged and  honored  to  salute  with  you  as  the 
unqualified  winner  of  the  golden  jubilee 
trophy  for  50  years'  service  in  Waynesburg 
College. 

It  must  be  heart  warming  for  him  to  real- 
tee  that  the  50  years  he  has  devoted  to 
unselfish  and  untiring  service  to  this  instl- 
tmion  have  not  gone  unnoticed.  I  rejoice 
with  you  who  are  here  to  demonstrate  your 
affection  for  Dr.  Stewart.  I  rejoice  with  Dr. 
Stewart  who  has  done  so  much  to  endear 
himself  to  this  college  and  this  conununlty. 
In  this  audience  we  have  young  people  who 
tomorrow  will  graduate  from  college  and 
will  seek  their  proper  place  in  our  society. 
Tomorrow  will  be  a  great  day  in  their  Uvea. 
It  is  appropriately  named  "commencement," 
since  it  marks  not  the  end.  but  the  begin- 
ning, of  service. 

Tomorrow  these  young  folks  wlU  cease  to 
be  the  seniors  of  Waynesburg  and  will  be- 
come the  freshmen  In  the  so-called  school 
of  hard  knocks. 

For  a  century,  this  college  has  been  train- 
ing young  men  and  women  to  take  places  of 
leadership  in  our  society. 

Significant  numbers  of  the  graduates  of 
this  school  have  gone  into  the  ministry; 
many  have  become  teachers;  others  have  en- 
tered politics,  military  service,  scientiflc  pur- 
suits, and  the  business  world. 

There  has  been  a  force  for  good  which  has 
emanated  from  this  tranquil  campus  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  a  force  for  good 
which  has  radiated  throughout  our  Nation 
and  the  world.  The  contributions  of  your 
graduates  are  Innumerable.  The  potential 
for  service,  which  resides  in  those  who  leave 
these  halls  tomorrow.  Is  imlimited. 

Sometimes  we  do  not  realise  that  over  <me- 
half  of  all  the  college  students  in  America 
are  receiving  their  education  from  smaU  col- 
leges like  Waynesburg,  coUeges  of  church 
origin  which  are  now  self-supporting  or  en- 
dowed. In  these  schools  thousands  of  young 
people  are  securing  a  balanced  education  In 
a  Christian  environment,  developing  within 
themselves  qualities  which  will  enable  them 
to  become  useful.  Intelligent,  and  purposeful 
cltteena. 

Many  of  us  were  privileged  to  acquire  an 
American  education  In  institutions  such  as 
thla,  and  at  the  feet  of  those  who  beUeved 
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In  tbe  greatness  of  thetr  Nation — tti  Integ- 
rity, tbe  forttxrlghtneas  of  Ita  leaders,  and 
tbe  Ttmpacx  our  Nation  oommanded  in  tha 
wcvld  of  nations. 

We  were  taught  that  ours  was  a  unique 
way  of  life,  a  free  society  at  men  which  has 
long  endured  and  which.  God  willing,  will 
endure  through  the  ages. 

These  are  not  calm  and  tranquil  times 
In  which  we  live.  We  are  beset  with  prob- 
lenos  which  challenge  our  Intelligence,  our 
Ingenuity,  our  Integrity,  and  oxir  courage. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental strengths  of  America  lies  In  the  In- 
dependence and  financial  stability  of  Chris- 
tian colleges. 

I  tjelleve  colleges  like  Waynesburg  are  es- 
sential to  the  health.  weU-belng.  and  free- 
dom of  our  country,  since  they  ultimately 
fashion  the  spiritual  and  material  fiber  of 
our  Nation  which  Is  directly  traceable  to 
the  quality  of  our  educational  system. 

It  would  be  pleasant  If  we  could  gather 
together  tonight  in  times  of  tranquility  and 
peace.  Unfortunately,  such  Is  not  tbe  case. 
The  evil  specter  which  we  thought  bad  been 
laid  to  rest  in  a  dishonored  grave  with  the 
death  of  Adolf  Hitler  U  again  stalking  the 
earth  in  a  different  form. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  endiirlng  crisis  and 
perpetual  turmoil.  We  are  engaged  In  a 
savage  conflict  against  a  relentless  and  ruth- 
less enemy.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future  we 
are  facing  the  ultimate  assault  on  religion 
and  human  freedom. 

Thxis  it  is  that  many  of  us  have  been 
forced  to  forego  the  peaceful  pursuits  to 
which  we  aspire.  Undoubtedly  most  of  the 
young  x>eople  who  receive  their  degrees  to- 
morrow will  be  called  to  the  service  of  their 
country. 

In  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  this  alumni 
gathering,  I  want  to  visit  with  you  a  few 
minutes  about  some  matters  which  I  think 
•re  important. 

I  recognize  that  in  this  audience  there  are 
many  learned  men  who  far  surpass  me  In 
their  grasp  of  some  of  the  problems.  So  it 
Is  with  humility  that  I  address  you. 

I  do  not  view  the  present  or  the  future 
with  despondency  or  despair.  I  have  no 
patience  with  those  who,  like  the  Idiot  In 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Mikado,  "praises  with 
enthusiastic  tone  all  centuries  but  this,  and 
every  country  but  his  own." 

Each  generation  has  had  problems.  Each 
generation  believed  that  It  carried  the  afflic- 
tions of  Job.  Certainly  my  generation  has 
reason  to  feel  that  It  has  been  undiUy 
burdened  with  care. 

Some  of  us  have  served  through  two  world 
wars,  only  to  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  third,  and  equally  savage,  conflict.  But 
some  progress  has  been  made  when  we 
render  our  accounting  to  the  graduates  of 
tomorrow.  Certainly  all  is  not  on  the  debit 
aide  of  the  ledger. 

In  a  material  sense,  our  accomplishments 
have  been  great.  I  know  it  la  fashionable  to 
be  cynical  concerning  our  gadget  civilization. 
I  do  not  attach  undue  significance  to  ma- 
terial things;  yet.  1  believe  that  due  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  products  of  our  Indus- 
trial age  as  they  contribute  to  the  imlversal 
struggle  to  free  the  minds  of  men. 

I  assure  you  that  few  people  today  would 
care  to  return  to  my  childhood  days  on  a 
Kansas  farm,  without  electric  lights  and 
power  machinery,  without  central  heating, 
without  modern  plumbing,  mechanical  re- 
frigeration, without  the  radio,  the  televi- 
sion— without  the  automobile,  and  without 
the  docens  of  other  labor-saving  devices 
which  have  relieved  men  from  the  back- 
breaklnsr  drudgery  which  existed  but  a  few 
years  ago. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  our  generation  baa 
criss-crossed  and  interlaced  this  continent 
with  the  most  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation. 

We  have  made  available  the  mechanical 
means  whereby  our  people  can  be  the  best 


lnf(  nned  people  in  tbe  world.  All  of  this 
m»<  trial  adTanoement  has  partially  con- 
trlt  uted  In  tbe  struggle  to  free  men's  minds. 
Ga  the  splrltiial  side  of  the  ledger  of  the 
reckoning,  we  have  not  retrogressed.  It  Is 
we  have  not  been  able  to  solve  the 
problem  of  man's  Interrelationships.  We 
hav^  not  been  able  to  eliminate  prejudice, 
Intolerance,  from  our  society.  But,  my 
frlefads,  how  much  closer  are  we  toward 
thoie  goals  than  we  were  a  brief  one-half 
cen  ury  ago? 

li  any  of  us  here  tonight  saw  the  birth  and 
dea  ii  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Now.  we 
wlti  less  the  United  Nations  struggling  In  Its 
lnf<  ncy.  How  Impatient  some  of  us  get  be- 
cau «  this  international  organization  has 
unsuccessful  in  Its  attempts  to  solve 
complicated  problems  which  It  faces, 
yet,  some  of  the  most  impatient  have 
imabie  to  settle  simple  disputes  with 
neighbors — have  been  unable  to  remove 
prejudice  and  intolerance  and  Injustice  from 
local  communities, 
domestic  problems  which  we  face 
seem  unsurmountable.  Certainly 
have  not  yet  all  been  solved.  Yet.  fall- 
to  grasp  the  additional  complexity  of 
relations  between  nations,  we  become  restless 
q  ulck  and  easy  solutions  are  not  f orth- 
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lo  not  claim  that  my  generation  has  done 

It   could.     There   is    much   to   be   done. 

are    problems    which    challenge    the 

Imagination,  courage,  and  faith  of  man.     I 

suggest  to  you  that  most  of  these  prob- 
lem* are  man-made,  and  with  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  guidance,  they  can  be  solved  by 
A  big  evil  is  but  an  accumulation  of 
small  evils.    If  each  small  evil  Is  attacked  in 

.  uprooted,  and  destroyed,  the  larger  evil 

utimately  disappear. 

a  young  man.  I  used  to  think  that  the 

trutti  was  like  Sir  Galahad  on  a  white  horse, 

_  through  all  opposition — that  those 

did  not  see  the  truth  and  Immediately 
recognize  the  truth  wera  willful  self- 
dec*  Ivers. 
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I  have  grown  older,  and  I  hope  wiser, 
to  me  that  the  truth  Is  more  like 
g^tle  rain  in  a  forest  which  falls  from 
to  leaf  until  it  ultimately  soaks  all  that 
h    Is    exposed.     The    educative    process 
whi<h  we  honor  here  tonight  is  the  agent 
whl<  h  keeps  the  rain  falling. 

1  nay  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  I  discern  In 
itream  of  human  history  a  gradual  and 
widening  sphere  of  rl^teousness. 
"  we  have  gone  forward  in  giant 

by  inches — but  always 
The  fact  that  as  nations  we  are 
Willi  ig  to  disscuss  mutual  problems  is  en- 
couraging to  me.  So  long  as  we  discuss  our 
we  win  eventually  arrive  at 
mutually  satisfactory  settlements. 

R^lgious  freedom  and  political  independ- 
have  been  Intertwined  throughout  the 
of  human  experience.  The  fight  for 
liberty  has  ever  been  rooted  In  religious  zeal. 
I  pulpits  throughout  the  world,  the 
phlldsophlcal  groundwork  has  always  been 
n  the  struggle  to  free  men's  minds  from 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Those  who  have 
In  God  have  faith  in  man  as  a  child 
In  the  hour  of  trial,  those  who  have 
religious  faith  will  not  abandon  their  con- 
Tlctli  ins. 
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our  American  society  when  the  church, 
lastor.  and  the  congregation  stand  side 
lie.  they  form  a  combination  capable  of 
with4  tandlng  any  assault. 

Is  for  this  reason  that  I  do  not  fear 

I  recognize  it  to  be  an  athe- 

and   evil   force   which.   In   seeking   to 

ent  the  lives  of  men.  would  substitute 

Fower  of  state  for  the  Innate  dignity  of 

Midlvldual.     I  recognize  that  it  contains 

itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

most  perplexing  problem  to  me  is  how 

prevent    the    spread    of    this    Insidious 

and    yet.    at    the    same    time. 

the  goals  of  world  peace  and  humAa 

'"'"  to  which  we  all  ascribe. 
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None  of  us  knows  what  the  future  defl- 
nltely  will  hold.  We  pray  that  It  wUl  be 
peace  with  honor  and  dignity  for  all  man- 
kind, and  our  fervent  hope  Is  that  the  day 
will  speedily  come  when  men  of  good  will 
can  somehow  solve  their  problems  without 
recourse  to  all  the  maladjustments  and  hu- 
man sufferings  that  follow. 

In  the  absence  of  concrete  evidence  of  good 
will  on  tbe  part  of  others,  what  shall  be 
the  principles  which  guide  us  in  the  days 
that  lie  ahead?  I  have  concluded  in  my 
own  mind  that  at  no  time  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation  has  It  been  more  essential  to 
emphasize  the  fundamental  beliefs  which 
for  years  we  have  taken  for  granted. 

The  economic  factors  Incident  to  the  de- 
pression, a  global  war,  and  now  the  present 
struggle  with  communism,  make  it  vital  that 
the  educational  process  of  our  country  in- 
culcates in  our  youth  devotion  to  the  un- 
changing principles  upon  which  a  Christ- 
ian society  of  men  Is  founded. 

1.  Honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose 

We  must  examine  our  conduct  to  see  If  It  Is 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  honesty 
and  sincerity.  We  must  face  the  nations  of 
the  world  with  truthfulness  and  integrity. 
Selfish  motives  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment must  not  be  tolerated.  Men  can  never 
remain  both  greedy  and  free. 

At  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  our- 
selves and  our  descendants,  we  must  consider 
our  enlightened  self-interest.  I  know  it  is 
fashionable  these  days  to  speak  of  self-inter- 
est as  though  it  were  a  form  of  evil.  I  dis- 
agree with  this  concept  completely. 

Enlightened  self-interest  Is  a  commend- 
able trait.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  a  neces- 
sary trait  for  svu-vival.  When  people  lose 
Interest  in  their  own  self-interest  they  are 
doomed. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  I  believe  It  is  to  the 
self-interest  of  Americans  to  perpetuate  our 
constitutional  system.  We  all  hope  that 
many  nations  will  choose  to  resist  the  on- 
slaught of  Communist  aggression  and  will  de- 
fend their  free  society.  But,  what  happens 
If  communism  spreads  throughout  the  world? 
Shall  we  in  America  allow  ourselves  to  be  en- 
gulfed?   Never. 

Our  self-interest  demands  that  whatever 
course  other  people  take,  we  remain  devoted 
to  the  system  under  which  we  have  so  great- 
ly prospered. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  of  all  the  sciences 
thus  far  explored  by  men,  the  most  im- 
portant Is  the  science  of  government.  In- 
deed, It  Is  far  from  perfect.  It  lumbers 
along  sometimes  In  an  Irrlutlng  and  fnu- 
tratlng  manner.  Tet.  In  America,  we  have 
thus  far  kept  it  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Consider,  if  you  will,  what  are  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  In  government.  Gov- 
ernment out  of  hand  can  close  our  schools, 
can  abolish  our  churches,  and  destroy  our 
Christian  way  of  life.  Some  folks  who  are 
Impatient  with  politics  and  politicians  fall 
to  realize  how  closely  their  own  truly  precious 
enlightened  seU-interest  Is  allied  with  the 
perpetuation  of  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment. 

We  must  frankly,  therefore,  seek  a  balance 
between  our  enlightened  self-interest  and 
the  self-interests  of  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  so  conduct  ourselves  that  we  pro- 
tect our  heritage  and,  at  the  same  time,  do 
not  infringe  on  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  other  nations. 

2.  Courage 

The  history  of  this  Nation  sparkles  with 
the  courage  of  men  and  women  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  democratic  principle.  We  in- 
herited from  them  a  legacy  for  which  we  did 
not  struggle  or  sacrifice. 

The  least  we  can  do  Is  to  perpetuate  that 
which  we  have  received,  and  transmit  it  un- 
tarnished to  the  generations  which  follow. 
To  do  this,  It  Is  essential  that  we  do  not 
compromise  or  appease  on  any  of  our  funda- 
mental convictions. 
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AppeaMment  is  u  shabby  farce  designed 
to  deceive  and  entrap  the  unwary.  It  will 
make  the  ultimate  reckoning  infinitely  more 
costly.  The  word  "tolerance"  has  sometimes 
become  a  trap  for  the  unthinking.  We  In 
America  have  never,  and  must  never  be.  tol- 
erant of  evil,  or  sin.  or  we  will  destroy  our 
own  moral  fiber. 

Again,  our  problem  is  to  seek  a  balance,  to 
compromise  on  matters  which  are  legitimate- 
ly subject  to  compromise,  but  to  stand  like 
a  rock  on  issues  of  fundamental  conviction. 
J.  Loyalty 

I  am  reminded  of  the  quotation  by  Elbert 
Hub.bard : 

"If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  heaven's  name 
work  for  him;  speak  well  of  him,  and  stand 
by  the  Institution  he  represents.  Remember 
an  ounce  of  loyalty  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
cleverness.  If  you  must  growl,  condemn, 
and  eternally  find  fault,  why,  resign  your 
position,  and  when  you  are  on  the  outside, 
damn  to  your  heart's  content,  but  as  long 
as  you  are  a  part  of  the  Institution,  do  not 
condemn  It;  If  you  do,  the  first  high  wind 
that  comes  along  will  blow  you  away  and 
probably  you  will  never  know  why." 

I  dont  suppose  the  practice  of  backbiting 
and  undercutting  is  any  more  prominent  to- 
day than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But,  it  Is 
Just  as  dangerous  as  It  always  was.  In  our 
personal  relationships  with  each  other,  and 
In  our  conduct  as  a  nation,  we  must  be 
loyal  or  we  will  be  lost. 

4.  Understanding  and  charity 
It  is  easy  for  us  who  have  so  much,  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who 
have  so  little.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
do  our  utmost  to  rectify  poverty  and  misery 
which  are  the  spawning  grounds  for  distrust 
and  war.  Sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  others  must  be  an  essential 
ingredient  in  our  attitude  toward  our  fel- 
low men  throughout  the  world. 

5.  Faith 

The  spiritual  Creator  of  this  universe  did 
not  bring  forth  on  this  great  continent,  a 
land  dedicated  to  truth.  Justice,  and  equal- 
ity, that  It  might  perish  with  Its  mission 
yet  unfulfilled.  Only  as  we  maintain  and 
Increase  our  devotion  to  our  God  will  we 
push  forward  to  the  solutions  In  our  world- 
ly problems. 

All  of  us  know  the  difference  between  an 
optimist  and  a  pessimist — one  sees  the 
doughnut,  the  other  sees  only  the  hole. 

I  like  to  believe  that  I  am  an  optimist.  I 
am  confident  of  the  present  and  hopeful  for 
the  future.  This  Is  a  confused  world,  but 
I  believe  with  the  writer  Lewis  Morris,  who 
said: 

"There  shall  rlae  from  this  confused  sound 
of  voices  a  firmer  faith  than  that  our  fathers 
knew." 

It  is  this  abiding  faith  which  I  count  upon 
to  see  lis  through  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

This  college — the  spirit  of  this  institu- 
tion— the  vision  of  men,  as  represented  by 
your  president — can  and  will  contribute  to 
this  march  forward. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoai),  for  the  in- 


formation of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Schweppe's  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DmXES  DZMOLISHXD 

Alfred  J.  Schweppe,  of  Seattle,  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Commit- 
tee on  Peace  and  Law,  has  published  an 
analysis  of  the  Pebruary-to-AprU  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  Brlcker  constitutional  amendment. 

He  demolishes  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Secretary  of  State  DuUes  in  opposing  the 
sections  dealing  with  treaties.  And  he  as- 
serts that  Dulles'  objection  to  the  lectlon  on 
"executive  agreements  is  probably  the  weak- 
est of  all  and,  in  light  of  the  major  legal  error 
contained  In  his  discussion,  indicates  inade- 
quate  study  of   the   problem." 

The  analysis  points  up  sharply  the  about- 
face  of  Secretary  Dulles.  In  a  now  cele- 
brated speech  at  an  American  bar  meeting 
In  Louisville  last  year,  Dulles  said: 

"The  treatymaklng  power  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary power  liable  to  abuse.  Treaties  make 
International  law  and  also  they  make  domes- 
tic law.  Under  our  Constitution  treaties  be- 
come the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They 
•  •  •  can  override  the  Constitution  •  •  • 
they  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the 
people  by  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights." 

This  fl^^dress  was  prepared  in  writing  and 
delivered,  not  to  laymen,  but  to  an  assem- 
blage of  lawyers  and  Judges.  However,  a  year 
later,  in  A^ril  of  this  year,  he  told  tbe  Senate 
committee  that  he,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had 
checked  the  dangerous  policies  of  the  State 
Department  under  his  predecessors  and  that 
now  an  amendment  to  the  Constitutltlon 
limiting  treatymaklng  power  was  both  un- 
necessary and  dangerous. 

Chairman  Schweppe  points  to  contradic- 
tions in  the  Dulles  argument  against  the 
Brlcker  amendment.  Dulles  asserted  that 
the  concern  over  the  unlimited  treatymaklng 
power  In  the  Constitution  was,  before  he 
became  State  Secretary,  a  legitimate  one. 

He  stated  that  he  had  "been  sympathetic 
to  the  point  of  view  reflected  In  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1 — the  Brlcker  amendment — and 
I  have  so  expressed  myself."  He  added  that 
he  had  himself  engaged  "In  Independent 
drafting  efforts  of  my  own"  on  a  law  to  limit 
treaty  powers.  He  further  said  that  the  mat- 
ter needs  "further  study." 

Then  Secretary  Dulles  concluded  that  "the 
fears"  of  unlimited  treaty  powers  which  In- 
spired 64  Senators  to  sponsor  the  Brlcker 
amendment  are  "hypothetical"  and  "an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is  luineces- 
sary." 

Chairman  Schweppe  asks :  "How  can  legit- 
imate concern'  in  the  space  of  five  pages  of 
carefully  written  testimony  so  rapidly  be- 
come 'hypothetical  fears'  and  the  'amend- 
ment unnecessary'?  Why  should  we  have 
further  study  if  'an  amendment  Is  unneces- 
sary'?" 

It  is  significant  that  Secretary  Dulles  ac- 
companied his  opposition  with  a  major  policy 
announcement,  which  was  that  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  would  neither  sign  nor 
seek  Senate  ratification  of  tbe  so-called  hu- 
man rights  convention  and  other  United 
Nations  articles  embodying  domestic  law. 

The  human  rights  convention,  for  example, 
provides  that  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
and  press  could  be  suspended  on  the  excuse 
of  national  safety,  health,  etc.,  while  ovir  BlU 
of  Rights  states  that  Congress  shall  pass  "no 
law"  abridging  these  freedoms,  regardless  of 
International  or  domestic  crisis. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  DuUes  made 
his  LoulsvUle  speech  except  the  administra- 
tion and  administration  position  on  specific 
United  Nations  conventkma.   This  la  all  very 


well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  However,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  could  reverse  itself  at 
any  moment.  And  tbe  next  election  could 
restore  the  Triunan-Acbeson  policy.  The 
Brlcker  amendment  would  hold  all  future 
administrations  to  the  policy  at  present 
guiding  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

It  is  regrettable  that  President  Eisenhower 
did  not  swing  Secretary  Dulles  and  Attorney 
General  Brownell  into  line  with  the  basic 
principle  Involved  In  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment. 

Elsenhower  time  and  again  has  extolled 
the  principle  of  government  by  law.  His 
position  is  certainly  in  accord  with  Thomas 
Jefferson's  philosophy:  °  In  questions  of  pow- 
er, let  no  more  be  said  of  confidence  in  man. 
but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the 
chains  of  the  Constitution." 

We  are  troubled  by  the  fear  that  personal 
antipathies,  not  legal  Judgment,  inspired  the 
Dulles  opposition  to  the  Brlcker  amendment. 


Georf e  Reedy,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TEMNXBBXB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Time  11.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  relative  to  the  life  of 
George  Reedy,  Sr.,  who  passed  away  a 
few  days  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATZMXNT  BT  SXTf  ATO*  KEFATTTn 

The  death  of  George  Reedy,  Sr.,  widely 
known  newspaperman  and  radio  commenta- 
tor, comes  as  a  definite  shock  to  bis  many 
friends  in  public  and  private  life. 

Mr.  Reedy  died  on  Tuesday,  June  9,  at 
the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  after  a  brief 
lUness.  During  the  last  2  years,  however,  he 
had  been  in  poor  health  although  he  still 
remained  active  In  his  broadcasting  and 
reporting  as  long  as  his  physical  condition 
would  ptermit. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Reedy,  the  press  of 
this  country  has  lost  a  sterling  and  trust- 
worthy member.  He  has  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  virtually  every  Member  of  Congress. 
We  confided  in  him  our  private  opinions 
and  views  and  our  confidence  was  never 
broken.  He  used  the  Information  with  great 
discretion  and  good  judgment. 

I  came  to  know  George  Reedy,  Sr..  during 
the  Senate  crime  Investigations.  He  was  a 
source  of  much  information  and  assistance 
as  he  carried  out  his  duties  of  reporting  the 
proceedings. 

He  brought  to  the  members  and  staff  of 
the  Senate  Crime  Committee  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  criminal 
world.  He  was  a  reporter  in  Chicago  diu-ing 
the  prohibition  era  when  Chicago  was  the 
heart  land  of  crime.  He  knew  precisely  the 
roles  of  many  of  the  yoiuig  hoodlums  who 
were  graduated  from  the  Capone  school  of 
gangsterism.  We  found  that  these  gradu- 
ates, now  grown  older,  were  a  part  of  tbe 
nationwide  crime  syndicate  which  our  com- 
mittee exposed.  Without  the  help  of  George 
Reedy,  with  his  Informative  tips  and  his  ap- 
jH-alsal  of  these  various  characters,  the  work 
of  our  committee  would  have  been  far  less 
effective. 

George  Reedy,  Sr..  was  bom  at  Rockrlver. 
Mich.,  on  AprU  4,  1892.  He  was  educated 
In  the  public  schools  of  Michigan.     He  had 
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•  Tsllant  war  record,  awTlng  wltli  fh*  IMi 
United  States  Cavalry  diirlng  World  War  L 
He  won  a  citation  for  InaTgry  along  with  four 
cavalry  men  for  his  txravery  durtog  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Mexican  bandit  foroea  at 
Norlas.  Tex.  He  and  his  comrades  with- 
stood the  invading  Mexicans,  who  attacked 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  the  comtiat 
lasted  for  4  hours.  The  citation  said  that 
their  bravery  "reflected  great  credit  on  the 
WTTlce  and  measured  up  to  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  cavalry." 

During  this  period  of  service  he  was 
wounded    and    received    the    Purple    Heart. 

Mr.  Reedy's  newspaper  career  began  in  the 
early  iraO's,  when  he  Joined  the  Chicago  City 
Press.  Later  he  worked  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  came  to  Washington  in  1933 
with  the  Washington  Herald,  and  subse- 
quently served  as  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inqxilrer  for  a  niunber 
at  years. 

While  with  the  Inquirer  he  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  migration  of  Industry  from 
Pennsylvania  into  other  sections  of  the 
country.  This  series  brought  about  an  inves- 
tigation by  a  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature.  For  tMs  series  of  articles  Mr. 
Reedy  won  an  honorable  mention  for  the 
Pulitzer  prize. 

He  also  wrote  a  distinguished  series  of 
articles  on  the  aluminum  monopoly.  This 
series  helped  to  create  the  public  pressure 
which  eventually  brought  about  competition 
In  the  aluminum  Industry. 

In  the  early  1940's  Mr.  Reedy  worked  for 
the  Blue  Network.  Later  he  was  a  com- 
mentator for  the  radio  stations  and  net- 
works in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  New 
Tork  States.  He  was  employed  with  these 
networks   at   the  time   of  his  death. 

On  June  10,  1916,  Mr.  Reedy  married  Mary 
Mulvaney.  Yesterday  would  have  been  their 
37th  wedding  anniversary.  He  Is  also  sur- 
vived by  one  son.  George  Reedy,  Jr.  His 
son  followed  in  hts  father's  footsteps  to  be- 
come a  distinguished  newspaperman  with 
the  United  Press,  covering  the  Congress,  be- 
fore Joining  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  a  few  years  ago. 

Those  of  us  who  have  entrusted  In  George 
Reedy,  Sr.,  our  thoughts  and  opinions  and 
have  benefited  from  his  advice  and  coimsel 
over  the  years  sorrowfully  regret  bis  passing 
and  extend  our  condolences  to  his  family. 
We  shall  miss  his  engaging  personality,  and 
we  shall  remember  him  for  his  fine  works 
In   the  news-reporting  field. 


Prophecy  Come*  Thm — Rassiaas  HaTe 
Palled  the  Rag  From  Under  Allies  in 
Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  R  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£PR£SENTATIVS3 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  tiie  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Com- 
munists in  East  Germany  have  Inaugu- 
rated a  new  policy  which  will  cause  great 
concern  in  the  capitals  of  the  free  world. 

The  situation,  however.  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  have  been  well  known  and  some 
people  in  this  country  were  aware  of 
what  was  going  to  happen  early  in  this 
year.  Mr.  S.  Miles  Bouton,  of  the  Post- 
Journal.  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  called  the 
turn  in  an  article  which  I  am  includlnir 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 


Or  ICurr  Tmana 
(By  B.  MHes  Bouton) 

BCar  MAT  AMASS  VB 

:  t  was  In  ICarch.  I  l>elleve,  or  a  few  days 
lat  it,  that  this  coium  took  note  of  a  minor 
thi  tt  iffoseow  might  announce  In  llay  that 
So  rlet  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Bast 
Oe  rmany  and  that  the  Allies  would  be  chal- 
lerged  to  follow  suit.  Probably  it  will  not 
ha  >pen — that  is,  not  so  soon.  A  move  of  that 
kli  d  would  require  a  bit  more  preparation 
thi  n  there  are  as  yet  evidences  of,  but  it  Is 
Ob  lous  that  it  would  confront  the  Western 
Allies  with  a  very  dlfflcult  problem. 

'  liey  could  remain  In  West  Germany  only 
at  the  cost  of  what  modicum  of  friendship 
sti  1  exists,  and  my  personal  correspondence 
an(  1  tallcs  with  Americans  who  have  recently 
be<  n  in  Germany,  together  with  articles  from 
Oe -man  newspapers  sent  by  those  corre- 
spc  ndents,  show  unmistakably  that  our 
we  ccnne  was  long  ago  played  out.  The  huge 
stnos  being  spent  for  offices  and  housing  for 
offl:lals  are  taken  by  many  Germans  to  Indi- 
cate that  our  Government  Is  planning  for 
yej  rs  yet  of  occupation. 

I  Speaking  at  San  Francisco,  Chancellor 
Ad  inauer  declared  that  reunification  of  Ger- 
ms ny  would  not  cause  the  country  to  with- 
d«  w  from  the  European  Defense  Com- 
mx  nity.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  Chancellor 
Is    irrong. 

Kremlin'a  trump  cards 

'.  te  Allies  cannot  reunite  Germany.  Rus- 
sia can  if  she  is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  and 
Ge  man  unity  is  the  outstanding,  most  Im- 
poi  tant  matter  and  longing  of  all  Germans. 
Th  s  column  pointed  out  again  recently  that 
it  Is  in  Moscow's  power  to  grant  national 
ele  ;tlons  in  all  Germany,  to  consent  to  the 
ere  fition  of  a  German  Army  for  defense,  and 
to  tffer  a  military  and  commercial  treaty. 

1  rone  of  these  possibilities  can  be  dismissed 
as  inconceivable  or  even  improbable.  But 
on(  thing  is  certain  beyond  one  moment's 
coi  sideration.  The  price  offered  to  bring 
atx  ut  German  \mity  could  not  conceivably 
Inc  iude  continued  German  membership  in 
the  European  Defense  Community.  No 
coi  ntry,  Russia  or  any  other,  would  help 
res;ore  sovereignty  and  power  to  a  country 
all)  ed  with  its  enemies.  Yet  our  own  states- 
mei  have  not  yet  realized  how  stupid  and 
even  absurd  Is  the  belief  that  Russia  would 
hel  J  cut  her  own  throat. 

<  eneral  elections  in  West  Germany  will 
pre  bably  be  held  in  Septeml>er.  Indications 
nou  are- -as  also  in  Great  Britain — that  the 
Socialists  are  even  today  the  largest  party. 
If  1  Soviet  offer  of  unity  on  about  the  terms 
sta  ;ed  above  should  be  made  just  before  the 
ele<  tions,  a  sweeping  Socialist  victory  would 
be  111  but  inevitable. 

Opening  East-West  trade 
( iir  allies  and  friendly  powers  in  Europe 
becoming  steadily  more  Impatient  at  the 
tratle  barrier  between  East  and  West.     Re- 
of  the  barrier  would  open  up  the  whole 
to  Germany's  industrial  products  and 
prospect   of   obvious   great   attrac- 
Thls  column  reported  not  many  days 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  of  East  Germany 
acting  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  the 
that  they  are  wtnrying  over  the  proe- 
that  Moscow  may  abandon  them,  leav- 
them  in  a  small  minority  in  cas«  of  all- 
elections. 

an  offer  of  unification  of  Germany 
blctured  above  would  utterly  destroy  all 
pol  cies  of  the  West.  And  it  would  be  espe- 
ciafy  upsetting  to  United  States  policies, 
for  one  thing,  the  vast  building  pro- 
now  being  carried  out  and  depriving 
us  4f  what  Is  to  be  the  biggest  United  States 
mil  tary  base  in  Germany. 

^aiserslautem,  a  small  city  in  the  FKneh 
26  miles  from  the  French  border  and 
than  60  miles  from  Strassburg,  is  today 
scene  of  preparations  which  have  already 
•760     million.     The     population     has 
Juoiped  from  05.000  to  80.000  within  1  year. 
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One  suDurb  of  Kalserslautem,  Tog^trieh',  win 
house  10,000  United  States  personnel  and 
families.  A  building  program  is  in  progress 
at  nearby  Landstuhl  to  accommodate  0,000 
members  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

At  Baumholder,  15  miles  away,  there  Is  to 
be  the  biggest  troop-training  ground  in  Ger- 
many. The  River  Nahe  has  been  dammed 
to  provide  power  and  water  for  18,000  troops. 
Fbur  new  airfields  are  being  constructed  at 
Bad  Kreusnach,  30  miles  away,  and  two 
more  on  the  road  to  Koblenc.  An  ammuni- 
tion, ordnance,  and  supply  depot  covers  2,500 
acres — In  a  country  which  has  to  Import 
food. 

There  are  three  night  clubs. 

And  all  this  is  only  part  of  a  mtiltl-blllion- 
doUar  program  of  building  which  would  have 
to  be  abandoned  if  Moscow,  as  it  may  moves 
as  the  East  German  Soviet  rulers  seem  to 
fear  that  it  wiU. 


Summary  of  Honse  Hearings  on  Rnbber 
Plant  Disposal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER       ; 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  TBZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVB3 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent and  comprehensive  summary  of 
hearings  on  the  synthetic  rubber  plant 
disposal  bill— H.  R  6425 — before  Sub- 
committee No.  1  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sears,  vice  president  of 
the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 
Inc. 

This  summary  was  Issued  by  the  asso- 
ciation as  a  national -defense  bulletin 
under  date  of  June  10. 

Because  I  believe  the  Infomation  It 
contains  will  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  House,  I  include  the  report  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

Chairman  Pattl  W.  Shatsb  concluded  hear- 
ings on  H.  R.  5425  today  before  House  Armed 
Services  Sul>committee  No.  1.  The  blU  which 
wUl  ultimately  be  reported  to  the  House 
wUl  probably  be  modified  in  some  respects 
to  embody  suggestions  offered  by  witnesses 
to  strengthen  the  disposal  legislation. 

Next  step  will  be  consideration  of  the 
bin  by  the  full  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  preparation  of  the  committee's  formal 
report  to  the  House.  Committee  action  this 
week  or  early  next  week  is  expected  in  light 
of  Chairman  Shateb's  expressed  hope  of  get- 
ting the  blU  passed  before  the  Senate  opens 
hearings  June  24  on  S.  2047  (the  Capehart- 
Brlcker  bill).  This  would  mean  that  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  have  the  bUl  officially  before  it  when 
hearings  are  opened  on  S.  2047.  Frequently, 
In  such  cases,  it  is  the  practice  to  permit 
witnesses  to  acldress  their  testimony  to  both 
bills. 

SUMMAST    or   HEAKINOS    TONS   B,    S,    t.   AND    10 

The  committee  heard  the  following  wit- 
nesses during  the  concluding  days  of  the 
hearings:  O.  V.  Tracy,  general  manager  of 
the  chemical  products  department  of  Esso 
Standard  OU  Co.;  Oecvge  M.  Tiadale,  vios 
president  of  United  States  Rubber  Co.;  John 
li.  Collyer,  president  of  the  B.  7.  Goodrich 
Co.;  R.  W.  Thomas,  vice  president  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.;  Dr.  Robert  A.  Winters,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Rubber  Heel  and  Sole 
Institute;  Charles  F.  Johnson,  president  of 
Sndlcott  Johnson  Corp.;  W.  U  Glnsburg,  re- 
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search  director  of  the  URWA.  speaking  for 
L.  S.  Buckmaster,  president  of  the  union; 
A.  L.  Freedlander,  president  of  the  Dayton 
Rubber  Co.  and  of  the  Copolymer  Corp., 
speaking  for  the  eight  companies  that  make 
up  that  corporation:  William  P.  Gee,  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  Texas  Co.;  J.  p. 
Selberling.  president  of  the  Seiberling  Rub- 
ber Co.;  Joseph  W.  Crosby,  president  of  the 
Thiokol  Corp.;  Thomas  Robins,  Jr.,  president 
of  Hewitt-Robins,  Inc.,  and  of  the  Kentucky 
Synthetic  Corp.;  J.  E.  Trainer,  vice  president, 
speaking  for  Harvey  8.  Firestone,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ; 
F.  T.  Koyle,  partner  of  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Rhoades 
&  Co.,  director  of  and  speaking  for  the  Rub- 
ber Trade  Association  of  New  York;  Roger 
McLean,  lawyer,  speaking  for  the  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.;  and  Congressman  Emanvei. 
C«LLE«,  of  New  Tork. 

Industry  witnesses  and  the  union  witness 
uniformly  urged  disposal  at  once  and  were 
in  general  agreement  on  the  Shafer  bill. 
Witnesses  were  either  positively  for  or  neu- 
tral on  the  provision  of  H.  R.  5425  to  vest 
disposal  responsibilities  in  a  three-man  pub- 
lic commission,  subject  to  final  review  by 
Congress.  There  appeared  to  lie  general 
agreement  by  the  committee  and  most  of  the 
witnesses  that  the  high-cost  alcohol  buta- 
diene facilities  at  Institute,  W.  Va.,  would 
not  likely  attract  bidders. 

Several  witnesses  suggested  that  by  limit- 
ing the  maximum  copolymer  capacity  a  given 
company  or  group  of  companies  might  ac- 
quire, the  committee  might  assure  a  broader 
and  more  competitive  base  of  ownership. 
One  suggestion  was  offered  that  historic  use 
patterns  of  bidders  might  provide  such  a 
yardstick.  The  committee  was  apprehensive 
that  any  limitation  on  bidding  might  mili- 
tate against  realizing  the  top  price  for  facil- 
ities. But  as  a  possible  means  of  insuring 
wider  competition,  the  suggestion  will  likely 
get  fxirther  consideration  when  the  com- 
mittee goes  Into  executive  session  to  whip 
H.  R.  5425  into  final  form. 

Testimony  developed  differences  over  a 
relatively  minor  proviso  of  the  Shafer  bill— 
the  section  which  would  continue  operation 
of  the  Government  evaluation  laboratory  at 
Akron  during  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  transfer  period 
terminates.  Suggestions  from  witnesses 
ranged  from  recommendations  for  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  Government  from 
the  research  plctxu-e  to  continuance  of  the 
Akron  laboratory  for  5  years  to  do  research 
work  on  contract  and  at  the  expense  of  pri- 
vate concerns. 

Witnesses  were  divided  on  provisions  of 
the  bill  relating  to  earnest  money  required 
with  bids,  interest  provisions,  and  terms  of 
payment.  Several  endorsed  the  Shafer  bill 
requirement  of  a  bid  deposit  of  10  percent  of 
the  gross  bid  up  to  $1  million  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  help  screen  out  speculative 
bidders.  Others  argued  that  the  terms  were 
so  high  that  they  would  tend  to  narrow  the 
field  of  bidders. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  point  will  receive  fur- 
ther consideration  in  executive  session,  as 
will  arguments  presented  for  rapid  tax 
amortization,  and  suggestions  that  Interest 
rates  on  mortgage  money  be  the  going  com- 
mercial rate  on  comparable  facilities  at  the 
time  contracts  are  negotiated  rather  than 
the  2'/i  percent  proposed  in  H.  R.  6425. 

On  the  basis  of  interest  expressed  by  many 
witnesses.  Chairman  Shafes  has  predicted 
that  many  companies  besides  the  rubber  in- 
dustry's "big  foxir"  will  enter  bids  for  the 
synthetic  rubber  facilities.  Among  witnesses 
who  publicly  expressed  such  interest  were: 
A.  L.  Freedlander  of  the  Copoljrmer  Corp.; 
Thomas  Robins,  Jr.,  of  the  Kentucky  Syn- 
thetic Rubber  Corp.;  O.  V.  Tracy,  of  Esso 
Standard  Oil  Co.;  R.  W.  Thomas  of  PhilUpe 
Petroleum  Co.;  Charles  F.  Johnson  of  Endl- 
cott-Johnson  Corp..  speaking  for  American 
Biltrlte  Rubber  Co.,  Cooper  Tire  and  Rubber 


Co..  the  Johnson  Rubber  Co..  and  the  Wooster 
Rubber  Co.  Joseph  W.  Crosby  told  the  com- 
mittee the  Thiokol  Corp.  intends,  dependent 
upon  suitable  financing  arrangements,  to 
build  a  butyl  plant  under  licensing  arrange- 
ments with  Standard  Oil.  In  total,  this 
would  represent  expressions  of  Interest  on 
behalf  of  37  firms,  exclusive  of  the  6  leading 
rubber  companies. 

Industry  witnesses  generally  iirged  the 
committee  to  provide  for  building  up  the 
largest  possible  inventory  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber prior  to  transfer — up  to  200,000  long  tons, 
the  committee  counsel  brought  out  by  ques- 
tions that  the  Synthetic  Rubber  Division  of 
RFC  was  now  confronted  with  a  Bvireau  of 
the  Budget  proposal  to  place  a  52,000-ton 
ceiling  on  RPC's  Inventory  accumulation. 
The  committee  took  the  position  that  a  sub- 
stantial Inventory  would  be  needed  to  tide 
small  users  over  the  transition  period. 

Several  witnesses  complained  that  H.  R. 
6425  did  not  permit  a  long  enough  period  for 
bid  taking.  The  bill  requires  that  period  for 
taking  bids  shall  be  not  less  than  45  days 
nor  more  than  90  days  after  appointment 
of  the  disposal  commission.  Indications  are 
that  the  committee  will  amend  this  section 
to  provide  a  period  of  90  days  (perhaps  as 
much  as  120  days)  for  bid  taking  after  the 
advertisement  of  invitations  to  bid. 

Both  the  Chair  and  the  committee  were 
obviously  pleased  with  the  testimony  of  a 
procession  of  witnesses  who,  speaking  for 
smaller  rubl>er  manufacturers,  expressed  no 
fear  of  being  able  to  obtain  their  synthetic 
rubber  requirements  from  private  owners  of 
the  plants. 

The  universal  Industry  view  that  national 
security  would  be  strengthened  by  private 
operation  r  as  shared  by  the  URWA  witness, 
who  predicted  that  production  would  expand 
rapidly  to  meet  increased  demand  after  the 
transfer  period. 

The  committee  reconvened  today  to  re- 
ceive a  brief  statement  from  Representative 
CxLixK.  Citing  the  aluminum  industry.  Rep- 
resentative Cellek,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  asserted 
that  pending  disposal  affords  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  competition  in  American 
industry.  He  urged  that  the  bill  provide, 
first,  against  any  company  getting  an  undue 
share  of  plant  capacity;  second,  a  require- 
ment similar  to  that  in  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  that  the  Attorney  General  pass  on  all 
sales;  and,  third,  reduction  of  earnest  money 
submitted  with  bids  to  1250,000,  while  re- 
taining the  proposed  interest  rate  on  mort- 
gage money  at  2>4  percent  as  specified  in 
H.  R.  5425. 
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or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINIf^ 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  cor- 
respondence between  the  Governor  of 
Tennessee  and  me  concerning  TVA  fol- 

lows ' 

TXNNE8SEB  Executive  OmcE, 

haahviUe.  May  1, 19S3. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Gwinn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mk.  Gwinn:  The  people  of  my  State 
are  deeply  dlsturljed  about  their  future  elec- 
tric-power supply.  They  cast  a  majority  of 
their  votes  in  November  to  elect  a  Republi- 
can administration,  and  now  hear  from  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  elsewhere  proposals  to 


cripple  their  power-producing  agency — the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  They  hear,  also, 
rumors  of  measures  soon  to  be  advanced  for 
slow  strangulation  of  TVA  through  budget 
slashes  in  the  name  of  economy — slashes  that 
will  render  TVA  Incapable  of  supplying  their 
growing  need  for  electric  energy. 

Yes;  our  people  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
live  in  dread.  They  have  called  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  valley  home  to  report 
and  have  listened  to  grim  forecasts  of  crip- 
pling action  against  TVA.  Now,  our  1,278,000 
farms,  homes,  and  other  TVA  electric  con- 
sumers ask:  "What  will  Congress  do  to  TVA? 
Are  we  to  have  enough  electricity?"  They  are 
holding  mass  meetings,  adopting  resolutions, 
and  writing  letters  to  friends  every^i  here  in  a 
"citizen-to-citizen  appeal  for  adequate 
power";  leaders  of  the  region  have  organized 
a  valleywide  Committee  for  Adequate  Power. 

In  this  jjerlod  of  uncertainty,  before  you 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  vote  on  TVA 
appropriations,  our  people  rest  their  fate  in 
the  categorical  pledge  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  as  he  campaigned  in  Tennessee 
last  fall :  "If  I  am  elected  President,  TVA  will 
be  operated  and  maintained  at  a  maximum 
efficiency." 

In  behalf  of  my  people,  I  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  for  your  consideration: 

1.  The  pledge  of  the  President  for  himself 
and  his  party  to  maintain  TVA  at  maximum 
efficiency  will  not  be  fulfilled  until  funds  are 
piaced  in  the  TVA  budget  to  meet  the  normal 
growth  in  power  needs  of  this  area. 

2.  The  TVA  has  submitted  to  Congress  a 
conservative  schedule  of  anticipated  growth 
in  power  demand  and  conquests  for  funds  to 
install  the  dams  and  steam  plants  to  meet 
this  demand.  If  these  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided, a  power  shortage  will  develop.  Inabil- 
ity to  supply  demands  for  electricity  is  not 
"maximum  efficiency."  A  cut  in  TVA  appro- 
priations for  economy  or  any  other  reasons, 
except  that  the  funds  and  facilities  requested 
are  excessive  to  meet  anticipated  electric  de- 
mands, will  violate  the  announced  policy  uf 
the  President. 

3.  A  power  shortage  here  would  bring  to  a 
dead  stop  the  normal  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  region  would  gradually  become 
a  financial  burden  again  instead  of  an  eco> 
nomlc  asset. 

4.  TVA,  together  with  150  locally  owned 
distribution  systems,  is  our  electric  power 
utility — a  monopoly  serving  6,500.000  people 
in  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles.  It  has 
the  same  function  as  your  private  power 
company.  By  policy  of  the  Congress  adopted 
some  15  years  ago,  the  National  Government 
owns  our  power  company.  We  have  no  other 
source  of  power. 

5.  The  Congress,  therefore,  is  our  power 
company's  banker  and  its  sole  source  of  in- 
vestment funds  to  expand  generating  ca- 
pacity in  accordance  with  normal  growth  in 
demand  for  electricity. 

6.  Appropriations  for.  TVA  actually  repre- 
sent a  sound  investment  due  to  the  splendid 
earning  record  of  TVA  and  the  statutory 
requirement  that  it  repay  to  the  United 
States  Treasuiy  every  dime  of  power  ap- 
propriations. 

7.  While  the  growth  in  power  needs  of  our 
area  may  appear  to  be  abnormally  rapid, 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  one-third 
of  our  supply  now  goes  for  atomic  and  other 
defense  installations,  and  this  noncivllian 
demand  continues  to  expand.  We  are  glad 
to  share  our  limited  electricity  for  vital  de- 
fense projects,  but  our  civilian  economy  can- 
not be  penalized  without  harm  to  our  great 
national  production  house  which  makes  our 
coimtry  strong  In  war  and  prosperous  in 
peace. 

An  expanding  civilian  economy  in  the  Ten. 
nessee  Valley  is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. Both  the  powerhouse  and  arsenal  for 
war  production  can  only  be  wholesomely 
maintained  over  a  long  period  by  a  sound 
civilian  economy.     The  history  of  the  last 
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war  Is  eloquent  erldenee  for  this  eonclusloii. 
At  tbe  outset  of  the  war,  France,  wltb 
Europe's  largest  war  machine,  diaooTered 
catastrophically  too  late  that  hoth  Axmj  and 
arsenal  were  honeycombed  with  deoay.  be- 
cause  they  had  not  been  kept  Tltal  by  a 
strong  civilian  economy.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  coimtry  had  little  in  the  way  of  arms 
or  equipment  at  the  outset  oS  the  war,  but 
tt  had  a  great  dTlllan  production  machine 
and  converted  to  war  on  the  basis  of  civilian 
vitality  and  productive  know-how  to  win  the 
war.  Any  crippling  restraint  on  the  civilian 
economy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  a  direct 
threat  to  the  future  of  the  defense  plants 
in  this  area,  and  hence  the  national  seciirlty 
of  this  country. 

All  we  ask  of  you  Is  that  you  ascertain  the 
facts — all  the  facts — and  consider  the  future 
economy  and  seciirity  of  this  Nation  and  fair 
play  for  the  6.500,000  people  of  the  valley 
In  acting  on  appropriations  for  TV  A. 
Bespectftilly  yours. 

FKAmc  G.  CLatxtrt. 
Governor  of  Tennessee. 

CoNcaxsB  or  thx  United  States. 

HotTsx  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  11.  1953. 
Hon  Prank  G.  Clement, 
Governor  of  Tennessee. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

DBAS  GovxKNoa  CI.EMENT:  It  was  with 
surprise  and  shock  that  I  read  your  letter  of 
May  the  Ist.  In  It  you  advise  us  that  the 
people  of  your  great  State  "live  In  dread"  over 
the  possibility  that  the  Congress  will  not 
approve  of  further  expansion  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authcnity. 

Governor.  I  never  thought  to  see  the  day 
when  the  Chief  Executive  of  a  sovereign  State 
would  be  in  so  hxunlliating  a  position  as  to 
have  to  come,  hat  in  liand,  to  the  Congress 
and  beg  that  body  to  continue  a  subsidy 
which,  if  not  granted,  would  leave  your  peo- 
ple "deeply  disturbed"  and  fearful  of  the 
consequences. 

Somehow,  this  suggests  a  foreign  govern- 
ment begging  for  more  money  from  Uncle 
Sam,  but  I  am  deeply  grateful  you  did  not 
threaten  that  your  State  would  go  Commu- 
nist if  your  plea  was  not  granted. 

However,  your  anxiety  and  apprehension 
Imposes  on  me  an  obligation  to  reply. 

The  astonishing  thing  in  the  long  history 
of  TVA  Is  the  clever  and  ingenious  way  It 
has  hidden  Its  red  Ink. 

Governor,  TVA  claims  to  make  savings  for 
consumers  of  electricity  at  one  end  of  Its 
power  lines  In  7  States  while  getting  out- 
rageous subsidies  at  the  production  end  from 
the  other  41  States.  In  this  manner,  it  has 
hoodwinked  a  majority  of  the  voters  for  20 
straight  years.  And  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers has  been  over  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars. 

Now  the  truth  Is  not  one  red  cent  of  this 
Tast  expendltiue  has  come  back  to  any  of  the 
taxpayers  In  the  41  States  not  participating 
In  the  bonanza  of  TVA.  That  great  mounte- 
bank. Ponzl  of  Boston,  was  far  more  consid- 
erate of  those  he  robbed.  And  if  you  will 
recall.  Robin  Hood  gave  back  a  third  and  kept 
a  third  for  his  gang. 

What  shall  we  do  with  this  pet  project  of 
the  American  Socialists?  Shall  we  continue 
to  redistribute  the  wealth  as  they  planned 
In  all  the  other  States?  If  so,  you  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  other  States  get  their  TVA's 
before  you  can  expect  another  handout.  The 
delay  might  be  long.  Meantime  Tennessee 
will  be  on  the  paying  not  the  receiving  end. 

Congress  faces  a  decision  now.  TVA  is 
asking  the  Federal  Government  for  another 
gUt — this  time  for  $178  million  to  continue 
building  seven  giant  steam  power  plants  and 
to  begin  the  construction  of  two  new  ones. 

To  understand  this  proposal,  let  us  go  back 
»  little  and  see  how  this  whole  fraud  on 
the  people  started: 
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]  t  was  In  IMS  that  this  aodallstle  scbeme 
>uttlng  tbe  Government  in  the  power  bus- 
got  under  way.    TO  get  the  law  passed 
Socialists  set  up  a  smokescreen  to  hide 
real  intentions.    They  said  TVA  was 
Improve   the   navigability   and   provide 
control  for  the  Tennessee  River."  two 
rUUculotis  and  misrepresented  propo- 
to  begin  with.     In  addition,  they  said 
would  assist  in  the  reforestation  and 
development  of  the  valley,  as  If 
enterprise  has  not  been  doing  this  for 
years.     Finally,  to  climax  their  propa- 
they  said  the  whole  scheme  was  "to 
for   the   national   defense."     Water 
was  merely  incidental. 
'  Tou  wouldn't  think  that,  after  all  these 
-sounding  phrases,  there  would  be  any 
that  they  Intended  even  then  to 
a  monopoly  on  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
power  bixsiness  in  the  United  States, 
that  is  now  in  sight.    They  have  aban- 
all  the  tall  talk  about  flood  control 
navigation. 
'  %ere  was  no  real  danger  of  disastrous 
anjrway.    Army    engineers,    after    a 
survey,  reported  that  only  once  in 
years  would  tbe  Tennessee  River  have 
4iaJor  flood.    Then  It  might  Inundate  some 
000  acres.    But  TVA,  In  order  to  enter 
power    business,    has    already    flooded 
,000  acres  permanently,  much  of  it  the 
agricultural   land.     And  It  has  ac- 
tltle  to  more  than  600,000  additional 
In  other  words  what  the  experts  said 
happen  only  once  in  500  years  is  now 
]  kermanent  condition  of  the  valley  caused 
Government    Itself.     Thus,   if   the   rains 
ever  come  in  the  upper  tributaries 
the  Tennessee,  the  lower  valley  area  Is 
flooded  and  out  of  production  per- 
The   flood   menace   therefore    is 
worse  than  before  TVA.    Before  TVA  the 
of  the  bottom  lands  often  left 
silt  deposits  and  lush  crops  worth 
million  a  year  rarely  ever  failed, 
for  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
Is  virtually  none  except  that  TVA  it- 
creates.    Industry  has  found  it  is  cheaper 
ship  by  rail. 

]low  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  so-called 
TVA  power.    Recently,  C.  J.  Green,  a 
expert,  who  spent   20  years  on  the 
Power  Commission,  made  a  special 
of  TVA  rates.     He  reported  that  TVA 
would  be  twice  what  they  are  now  if 
had  to  pay  full  taxes  and  Interest  on 
money.    This  would  make  TVA  rates,  of 
much  higher  than  those  of  privately 
companies, 
^ow  do  you  suppose  the  people  of  Massa- 
and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and 
States   feel   about    this    cheap   TVA 
they  pay  for?     Would  not  they  like 
rest  of  the  Nation  to  subsidize  them 
And  what  about  the  hundreds  of  In- 
that  have  moved  from  other  parts 
the  coiintry.  especially  New  England,  in 
to  take  advantage  of  TVA  subsidized 
?    In  Columbia,  Tenn.,  is  the  Msva- 
Knittlng  Co.    Of  course,  we  cannot 
the   officials  of  this  company.     It   is 
for  them  to  take  advantage  of  tax- 
subsidized  power  production, 
not  telling  the  truth  in  Its  accounting 
the    TVA   has    hidden    from    the 
these   facts.    In    the    5-year    period 
to  1952  we  flnd  that  TVA  robbed  the 
of   $164   million,   or   $33    mllMon 
by  the  simple  device  of  falling  to 
any  Federal  taxes  and  no  interest  at  all 
the  great   bulk  of  Its  Investment.     Yet 
Roasts  all  over  the  world,  also  at  taxpayers' 
.  that  its  power  sales  exceed  operating 
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aptly  pointed  out.  Governor,  that  TVA 
a  monopoly  over  6V^  million  people, 
say  correctly  that  these  people  have  no 
oifaJBr  soiirce  of  electricity,  and  that  they  are 
utterly  dependent  on  the  Federal  Gor- 
emtnent.  I  am  sure  you  remember  that 
I»l(  r  to  the  TVA.  there  were  30  private  power 


companies  aenring  well  these  9^    mtlllOB 
people. 

These  companies — ^now  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness by  a  ruthless  Government  monopoly- 
produced  a  surplus  of  power  and  had  sales- 
men on  the  road  trying  to  persuade  your 
people  to  use  more  power.  Every  one  of 
these  companies  paid  taxes,  too,  and.  Gov- 
ernor, every  one  of  these  companies  sold 
power  and  light  to  the  people  cheaper  than 
TVA  could  do  today  if  it  paid  Federal  taxes 
and  paid  full  interest  on  its  investment.  Let 
xia  be  honest  about  a  simple  fact.  In  elec- 
tric power  you  have  abandoned  the  competi- 
tive system  and  accepted  the  f£ilse  promisee 
of  a  Socialist  monopoly.  ^ 

It  has  all  the  evil  characteristics  of  A 
monopoly  in  your  region.  You  have  been 
rendered  helpless  and  dependent  on  it.  And 
so  you.  in  yo\^'  official  capacity,  have  to  come 
to  Congress  and  petition  us.  Shades  of  An- 
drew Jackson.  What  would  he  think  of  your 
plight? 

What  more  do  we  need  to  show  up  the 
evils  of  this  whole  monstrous  business?  Has 
not  the  time  come  to  rally  around  Charles  B. 
Wllson'8  plan  to  liquidate  all  Federsd  electric 
monopolies,  convert  them  into  private  stock 
companies,  and  sell  them  to  the  holders  of 
Government  bonds  or  to  private  Investors? 

Thus  $27  billion  could  be  realized  toward 
reducing  the  national  debt  and  saving  half 
a  billion  dollars  annually  In  Interest.  Then 
we.  the  people,  could  have  a  reduction  In 
taxes,  something  we  all  need.  The  Tennes- 
see Valley  would  have  more  and  better  power, 
which  no  doubt  your  people  would  gladly 
pay  for. 

Governor,  we  must  break  up  our  own  big 
Socialist  Government  now  before  it  gets  any 
bigger  and  makes  us  all  dependents. 
Sincerely  yoxvs, 

Ralph  Gwrimr. 

FaoH  Washington  Back  to  Yov? 
(By  William  Hard) 

There  may  be  quite  a  revolution — or 
counterrevolution — headed  in  your  direction. 
Some  things  that  you  have  let  Washington 
do  for  you  may  be  flung  right  back  at  you 
to  be  done  in  your  States,  your  counties, 
your  towns.  The  present  state  of  affairs  Is 
as  follows: 

In  every  coimtry  In  the  world  today  the 
basic  political  question  is:  How  much  of 
business  will  the  Government  own  and 
operate?  In  Communist  counMes  the  an- 
swer Is:  In  effect,  all.  In  many  non-Com- 
mimist  countries  the  answer  is:  A  big  lot. 
In  the  United  States,  during  the  last  gen- 
eration, the  answer  has  been:  A  bit  here 
and  a  bit  there,  with  little  flnal  aim  but 
with  more  and  more  momentiua. 

Today  the  United  States  Government  owns 
38  rubber  factories,  a  tin  smelter,  a  couple 
of  railroads,  numerous  river  barges,  a  fleet 
of  oceangoing  ships,  fertilizer  factories, 
sugar  factories,  a  rum  factory,  importing 
agencies,  exporting  agencies,  a  helium-gas 
factory,  an  agency  for  buying  and  selling 
agricultural  commodities,  warehouses  for 
storing  agricultural  commodities,  a  large 
number  of  moneylendlng  agencies,  a  land- 
mortgage  buying-and-selling  agency,  abaca- 
hemp  plantations,  large-scale  housing  proj- 
ects, and  vast  systems  of  electric  light  and 
powerplants.  Its  total  business  Investment 
Is  some  $30  billion. 

Well,  why  be  concerned?  The  ultimate 
answer  was  given  by  President  Elsenhower 
when  he  was  president  of  Col\unbia  Uni- 
versity: 

'Tit  we  allow  this  constant  drift  toward 
the  Central  Government  to  continue,  owner- 
ship of  property  will  gradually  drift  Into 
that  Central  Government;  and  flnally  we 
shall  have  to  have  dictatc«vhlp  as  the  only 
means  of  operAtlxig  such  ft  hiige  organiSM 
tlcm.- 

Let  us  consider  here  only  the  adventures 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
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electric  llg^t  and  power.  Should  the  Federal 
distribution  of  light  and  power  be  sent  back 
to  local  agencies,  public  and  private?  The 
search  for  the  answer  to  that  question  will 
^be  attended  by  some  of  the  grandest  political 
fireworks  in  American  history. 

We  have  had  local  public  electric  light 
and  powerplants  for  more  than  50  years. 
The  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  power  field,  in  a  big  way,  is  relatively 
recent.  In  1935  the  Federal  Government 
owned  less  than  1  percent  of  the  country's 
electric  generating  capacity.  Today  it  owns 
almost  11  percent.  It  is  today  by  far  our 
largest  electric  poww  company. 

How  did  it  get  that  way?  Bec8.use  of  great 
multiple-purpose  dams  in  navigable  rivers. 
The  Government,  within  its  proper  powers, 
was  building  those  dams  for  improvement  of 
navigation,  prevention  of  fioods,  reclamation 
of  arid  lands,  and  so  on.  Why  not  produce 
electricity  as  a  byproduct?  So  now  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  its  Interior  Department,  markets 
electric  power  from  more  than  100  dams,  con- 
structed or  under  construction. 

But  see  now  what  a  fine  show  of  creeping 
encroachment  can  be  put  on  by  a  benevolent 
and  aggressive  Central  Government. 

At  first  the  Government  built  only  dams 
at  which  electricity  would  be  a  byproduct. 
Now  it  builds  dams  at  which  electricity  is  a 
primary  purpose. 

At  first  the  Govenunent  disposed  of  Its 
power  at  the  dams.  Now  it  has  built  25,000 
miles  of  transmission  lines  to  carry  its  power 
to  spots  far  away  from  the  dams. 

At  first  it  produced  power  only  from  fall- 
ing water  in  navigable  rivers  properly  within 
Its  JurLsdiction.  Now  it  produces  power  also 
from  steam  plants.  The  TVA  presently  will 
be  producing  more  power  from  steam  than 
from  falling  water. 

At  first  the  Government's  objective  was 
to  bring  subsidized  Federal  electric  light  and 
power  to  the  little  householder  and  the  little 
farmer.  Now  it  sells  enormous  blocks  of 
subsidized  power  to  wealthy  corporations 
like  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co..  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co. 

At  first  the  Government's  reason  for  its 
dams  was  that  private  companies  could  not 
afford  to  build  them.  Now  on  many  rivers— > 
such  as  the  Niagara  and  the  Roanoke — It  has 
diligently  endeavored  to  prevent  private 
companies  from  building  powerplants  even 
when  the  private  companies  were  able  and 
eager  to  build  them. 

At  first  the  electric  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  to  be  just  a  yardstick  for 
measuring  the  performance  of  tbe  private 
electric  companies.  Today  the  Government's 
electric  powei-  has  driven  many  private  elec- 
tric companies  partly  or  wholly  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

If  we  continue  on  this  road,  we  shall  come 
closer  and  closer  to  a  wholly  goveriunen- 
tallzed  electric  light  and  power  Industry. 

Thereupon  let  us  be  quite  frank.  This 
federally  subsidized  electric  light  and  power, 
in  many  areas  of  the  country,  has  had  wide 
popularity.  Why?  Precisely  because  it  is 
subsidized,  and  therefore  cheap. 

The  private  electric  companies  pay  full 
Federal  taxes.  The  Government's  electric 
systems  pay  none.  The  private  companies 
pay  full  local  taxes.  The  Government's  elec- 
tric systems  make  usually  quite  small  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  local  taxes.  Let  us  look  at 
two  figures: 

The  private  electric  companies  pay  total 
taxes  to  the  extent  of  some  23  percent  uf 
their  gross  revenues.  The  Government's 
TVA  system  pays  taxes  to  the  extent  of  only 
some  5  percent  of  its  gross  revenues. 

A  task  force  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  the  organization  of  the  Government 
looked  into  the  matter.  It  reported  that  the 
difference  between  the  rates  charged  by  imb- 
11c  power  agencies  and  the  rates  ohwrged  by 
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private  power  companies  waa  roughly  equal 
to  the  tax  component. 

What,  then,  is  the  resulting  social  situa- 
tion?    It  is  this: 

Most  of  us  still  get  our  light  and  power 
from  private  companies.  And  we  are  being 
taxed  to  enable  the  Fed«al  Government  to 
be  Lady  Boimtlf\U  for  those  of  oiu:  fellow 
citizens  who  are  able  to  get  subsidized  light 
and  power  from  Federal  powerplants.  CotUd 
any  situation  be  more  unfair? 

But  there  is  now  a  revolt.      It  says: 

The  States  and  the  localities  should  do 
more  for  themselves  in  tbe  development  of 
oiir  river  resources. 

Harry  S.  Truman  said,  in  one  of  bis  last 
messages  to  Congress: 

"We  should  increase  our  efforts  to  see  to  it 
that  every  affected  State  and  community  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  share  In  the  re- 
sponsibility for  river-basin  development." 

And  President  Eisenhower,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  said: 

•"The  best  natural -resources  program  for 
America  will  not  result  from  exclusive  de- 
pendence on  Federal  bxireaucracy.  It  will 
involve  a  partnership  of  the  States  and  local 
cooununlties,  of  private  citizens,  and  of  the 
Federal  Government,  all  working  together." 

And  now  comes  our  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  ex-Gov.  Douglas  McKay,  of  Oregon. 
The  Interior  Department  has  been  the  mar- 
keting agency  for  all  Federal  power  outside 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  It  has  been  noted 
for  its  fervent  advocacy  of  more  Federal  con- 
trol of  light  and  power  developments.  It 
did  its  best  to  try  to  persuade  Congress  to 
establish  in  Mr.  McKay's  own  region  a  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Authority  which  would  be 
based  on  the  model  of  the  TVA  and  which 
would  supersede  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  control  of  the  natxiral  resources 
of  tbe  Columbia  River  Basin.  Mr.  McKay 
took  a  big  part  in  frustrating  that  Federal 
ambition.  He  has  declared  himself  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Many  localities  need  Federal  help.  But 
people  should  try  to  help  themselves  as  far  as 
they  can.  The  biggest  dams  have  to  be  built 
by  the  Government.  But  private  enterprise 
can  assist  in  the  production  of  power  and 
should  be  allowed  to.  The  private  electric 
companies  should  not  be  throttled." 

Prophecy: 

1.  Under  this  administration  there  will  be 
no  new  TVAls. 

2.  Under  this  administration  the  private 
companies  will  get  more  chance  to  show 
what  they  can  do. 

On  that  second  point  the  present  head  of 
the  Democratic  Party — ^Adlai  Stevenson— 
win  have  no  complaint.    He  has  said: 

"Where  private  enterprise  can  and  is  will- 
ing to  do  the  Job,  it  should  be  left  free  to 
do  so." 

Our  biggest  agricultural  group— the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation — agrees.  And 
organized  labor  Is  losing  a  lot  of  its  zest  for 
public  light  and  power.  Two  unions  have 
had  exceptional  experience  in  working  for 
light  and  power  outfits,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate: the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers and  the  Utility  Workers.  Both  were  once 
for  public  light  and  power.  Now  both  are 
bitterly  against  it.  They  say  they  have  more 
freedom  and  better  conditions  when  they 
vrork  few  the  private  companies.  They  are 
against  all  public  light  and  power.  They 
say  that  under  fascism  and  commiinism  the 
people  work  for  the  state.  They  say  they  are 
cured  of  wanting  to  work  for  the  state. 

So,  putting  all  these  things  together,  here 
is  a  final  prophecy: 

•Itie  Federal  Government's  TVA  Is  likely  to 
stay  as  It  Is  for  a  long  time  yet.  The  people 
of  that  region,  in  comparison  with  the  people 
of  the  Far  West,  are  showing  scant  signs 
of  any  serious  rebellion  against  Fedwal 
dominance  of  their  local  river-basin  re- 
soiirces.    But,  query: 


Even  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  should  not 
Federal  power  agencies  pay  Federal  taxes. 
Just  as  private  power  agencies  pay  them? 
Federal  individual  employees  pay  Federal 
taxes.  Why  should  not  Federal  business  en- 
terprises pay  Federal  taxes?  Then  the  com- 
petition between  Federal  power  agencies  and 
private  power  agencies  would  be  fairer. 

In  the  Far  West  the  rebellion  against  Fed- 
eral dominance  is  stronger  and  stronger. 
In  the  Columbia  River  Basin  there  are  ear- 
nest attempts  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  inter- 
state organization  which  would  participate 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  man- 
agement of  regional  water-use  and  land-use 
developments.  There  are  similar  stirrings  m 
the  vast  valley  of  the  Missouri.  And  there  is 
a  precedent  already  existing  in  the  basin 
of  the  Colorado. 

The  4  States  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  have  a  sort  of  compact  com- 
mission in  which  each  State  has  1  vote  and 
tbe  Federal  Government  has  1  vote.  The 
Wyoming  Legislature  has  petitioned  the  Fed- 
eral Congress,  asking  that  "the  compact- 
commission  approach"  be  applied  to  "the 
development  of  land  and  water  resoiirces  in 
regional  watersheds." 

Here  we  see  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  of 
the  Instinct  for  local  self-government  that 
has  ever  happened  among  us  Americans.  It 
will  be  welcomed  and  fostered  by  our  present 
national  administration. 

Then  comes  the  question:  What  part  will 
local  agencies  be  allowed  to  play  at  federally 
owned  multipurpose  dams?  Here  again 
there  is  a  lively  precedent.  At  the  mam- 
moth Hoover  Dam  in  the  Colorado  River  two 
local  agencies  operate  the  powerplant  and 
distribute  the  electricity  that  it  produces. 
One  is  a  public  agency:  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  other  is  a  private  agency:  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  That  pre- 
cedent will  now  have  large  consequences  at 
other  Federal  dams — especially  new  ones. 

So  let  us  glance  at  the  present  state  of  our 
private  companies. 

The  advocates  of  public  power  still  rage 
against  the  Power  TYust.  There  isn't  any  ^ 
Power  Trust.  The  great  holding  com- 
panies, which  were  guilty  of  so  many  vicious 
practices,  have  been  broken  up.  We  now 
have  hundreds  of  electric-light  comf>anies. 
each  operating  independently  in  its  own  area 
and  each  headed  by  executives  who  give  their 
time  not  to  stock-market  speculations  but 
to  producing  electricity. 

And  how  they  can  produce  it.  Their  tech- 
nological Improvement  has  been  as  remark- 
able as  their  moral  improvement.  In  1937 
they  were  charging  residential  ciistomers  4.30 
cenU  per  kilowatt  hour.  Today  they  are 
charging  only  2.77  cents  per  kilowatt  hottr. 
How  many  outfits  have  done  better  for  their 
Ciistomers  in  this  period  of  Inflation? 

The  public-power  advocates  still  rail 
against  allowing  a  private  company  to  de- 
velop power  at  a  river  site  "to  enrich  a  few^ 
and  to  satisfy  "unchecked  private  greed." 
This  is  demagogery.  The  companies  are 
public  institutions  with  millions  of  stock- 
holders and  their  rates  are  regulated  against 
undue  profit  by  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies.  They  are  making  less  than  6  per- 
cent on  their  investment. 

A  Federal  power  agency  Is  regulated  only 
by  Washington.  It  is  above  local  regxilatory 
law.  A  private  power  agency  is  subject  to  all 
local  regulatory  law.  Which  sort  of  agency 
wUl  a  free  people  finally  want?  I  say:  the 
latter.  I  say  that  free  American  citizens, 
wishing  to  govern  their  own  localities,  will 
want  their  locally  controlled  private  electric 
companies  to  build  local  river  dams,  when 
they  can,  and  to  get  a  fair  break  at  distribut- 
ing the  power  from  Federal  dams 

I  venture  a  closing  generalization  which 
I  believe  to  be  sound : 

Public  business  enterprise  Is  specifically 
European.  It  is  not  natively  American. 
But  what  then  is  American?    Not  private 
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buBlneas  enterprlM  operating  lawlessly  be- 
yond all  control  by  tbe  people.  The  eco- 
nomic genlxu  of  America  Is  private  enterprise, 
free  to  take  chances,  free  to  make  Innova- 
tions, but  regulated  by  public  authority  for 
fairness  ol  methods  and  for  service  to  the 
public 
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Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Ambassador  of 
India.  Mr.  O.  L,  Mehta,  at  the  Annual 
International  Week.  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Wednesday,  May 
13.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

TowABO  Woau)  Unttt 
During  the  last  8  months  of  my  stay  in 
the  United  States  as  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative  of   the   Government   of    India   to 
yovir  great  country.  It  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  visit  a  number  of  universities  and 
colleges,  so  far  mainly  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board  and  recently.   In   some  of   the  Mid- 
western   States.     When    the    authorities    of 
your  university  kindly  Invited  me  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Annual  International  Week   I 
knew  that  this  was  a  must  and  could  not 
be   declined.     The   University    of    Michigan 
attracts  a  large  nimaber  of  foreign  students 
and   this   was   so   long   before   the   present 
Influx  of  foreign  students  into  American  edu- 
cational institutions.     I  believe  this  univer- 
sity has  had  many  foreign  students,  even  as 
far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  century.     If 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  personal  referen<^. 
I  recall  a  member  of  my  own  family  having 
been   a  student   here    nearly   25   years    ago. 
You.   In   the  University  of  Michigan,   have 
demonstrated  over  half /a  century  that  stu- 
dents from  different  countries  can  live  In 
complete  harmony  In  search  of  knowledge, 
experience,  and  wisdom.     We  are.  perhaps, 
apt  to  forget  that  the  three  cardinal  prin- 
ciples Immortalized  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion Included  not  only  liberty  but  also  equal- 
ity and,  not  the  least,  fraternity.     And  fra- 
ternity  covers   those  outside   one's   country 
as  well  as  those  inside.     It  embodies  the  as- 
piration   for    world    brotherhood.     It    was 
Benjamin    Franklin    who    said.    "God    grant 
that  not  only  the  love  of  liberty  but  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  rights  of  man  may 
pervade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  that 
a  philosopher  may  set  his  foot  anywhere  on 
its  surface  and  say,  'This  Is  my  country.' " 
Today.  I  am  told  there  are  about  35.000 
foreign  students  on  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.     This  single  factor  alone,  even  apart 
from  many  others,  is  an  Indication  of  the 
ehormous  power  and  influence  of  the  United 
States.    This  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to 
the  patriotic  citizen,  but  to  those  who  are 
consclotis  of  the  responslbUltles  of  leader- 
ship, it  is  also  a  matter  of  grave  concern.     I 
do  not  know  the  reasons  which  Impel  this 
vast  body  of  foreign  students  to  come  to  this 
country  and  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  all 
of  us  who  come  from  abroad  fully  understand 
or    appreciate   the   various   currents   of    life 
and  movements  here.     Are  these  students 
here    mainly    because    they    cannot    realize 
their  aspirations  and  attain  their  objectives 
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In  their  own  countries?  Is  there  something 
exi  Juslvely  American  In  character  and  com- 
po  iltlon  that  can  be  imbibed  only  by  coming 
America?  How  far  would  they  be  equipped 
seek  not  only  knowledge  which  Is  power 
also  wisdom  and  love  and  understanding? 
,  as  the  poet  said,  knowledge  comes  but 
wlidom  lingers. 

'  rhe  objective  of  a  world  community  of  na- 
frlendly  to  one  another,  each  pursuing 
own  way  of  life  Is  an  Ideal  which  the  vast 
of  foreign  students  should  con- 
stantly keep  In  mind.    If  the  friendship,  the 
of   cooperation   and    mutual    under- 
standing  which    have   been   established    In 
most    Impressionable    and    formative 
of  your   lives   are   maintained   and 
In  the  years  to  come,  then  edu- 
at  an  international  center  is  worth- 
But  If,   In   after  years,  wr   become 
▼Icltlms  of  rival  slogans  and  prey  to  war- 
creeds  and  shut  the  window  of  our  mind 
the  light  of  reason  then.  Indeed,  our  edu- 
has    been    wasted.      Since    ancient 
,   students   have   gone  from  one  part 
the  world  to  another  In  search  of  knowl- 
and  truth.    So  It  was  In  ancient  India 
China,  so  It  was  in  medieval  Europe,  so 
it   now.     Maybe,    men   sought    different 
things  at  different  times  and   in  different 
cllnes — whether  it  be  religion  and  the  pur- 
of  the  ultimate  reality,  art  and  a  devo- 
to  beauty,  science  and  knowledge  of  na- 
and    of    men,    which    has    given    such 
power  today.    But  in  these  pilgrlm- 
to  fountains  of  learning  and  In  these 
expeditions  for  conquest  of  new  boundaries 
the  mind,  there  has  been  a  kinship  of 
between  man  and  man.     This  spirit  has 
sh^ne  through  the  ages  despite  hatreds  and 
iions,  conflicts  and  wars.     It  Is  this 
Iminortal   spirit  of  man  speaking   to   men 
unites  the  world  and  is  a  symbol  of 
It  is  because  of  this  that  philosophers 
poets   and  far-sighted   statesmen   have 
for  world  brotherhood  and  for  peace 
ill  times. 

not  merely  the  spiritual  craving  of 
but  economic  conditions  and  develop- 
me|its  also  tend  to  make  the  world  a  imlt  for 
pxirposes.     Economic  forces  are  com- 
pelling the  countries  to  come  together  for 
of  goods  and  services.     Technical 
have     annihilated     space     and 
billed   frontiers.     Whether  tor   supply   of 
materials    or    for    disposal    of    goods, 
whither  for  knowledge  of  technical  skills  and 
apqlicatlon  of  scientific  methods,  men  and 
of  different  countries  learn  from  one 
The   airplane   and  the  radio  are 
Internationalism  more  and  more  of 
rather  than   a  vision  of   Impractical 
Science,    technology,    mechanical 
and   that   rather   overworked   American 
woi|d  "know-how"  have.  In  many  parts  of 
world.  Increased  the  physical  well-being 
Ix>pulatlon  and  improved  their  stand- 
of    life.      But    the    paradox — and    the 
tragedy — is  that  despite  these  forces  which 
to  bring  MB  nearer  one  another,  despite 
fact  that  scientific  developments  have 
continents  to  the  size  of  counties 
converted  oceans  into  lakes,  and  made 
:ountrle8  next-door  neighbors,  the  slm- 
Ideal  of  a  human  community  still  eludes 
I  Old  Is  as  far  from  realization  as  in  the 
of  warring  tribes  and  clans.     And  yet 
objective   is   even   more   iirgent  today 
ever.    Because  power  politics  put  on  a 
of    Ideologies,   nations   want   to   fight 
only  for  their  self-interest  but  also  for 
creed  or  doctrine  or  some  obscure  moral 
whose  propagation  or  defense  Is  deemed 
Invaluable  and  worthy  of  human  sacrifices, 
because  science  has  placed  increasingly 
desl^ctive  weapons  at  the  command  of  man, 
area  of  destruction  has  widened  and  Its 
intensity  Increased  Inunensely  even  during 
3wn  lifetime.    Atomic  power  has  brought 
abo^t  conditions  wherein  we  have  to  realize 
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that  we  have  to  live  at  peace  with  one  anoth- 
er or  perish. 

It  is.  therefore,  my  fervent  hope  that  this 
international  conununity  of  students  cele- 
teatlng  International  Week  may  remind 
themselves  constantly  that  world  unity  need 
not  be  merely  In  the  realm  of  Ideals  or  re- 
main a  vague  and  distant  hope  but  that  It 
Is  an  objective  which  Is  in  the  process  of 
realization  and  that  we  can  all  help  in  its 
early  attainment:  that  It  Is  an  Ideal  worth 
striving  for  despite  all  the  difficulties,  dis- 
appointments and  frustrations  which  we 
might  face.  Indeed,  if  we  look  not  at  Insti- 
tutions and  organizations  but  at  the  spirit 
and  efforts  of  common  men  and  women  we 
find  this  world  community  already  at  work. 
Otherwise,  why  Is  it  that  when  there  is  a 
famine  In  some  part  of  the  world,  students 
In  a  far-off  univeislty  forego  one  meal  a  day 
In  order  to  collect  money  and  send  it  across 
for  the  needy  and  the  hungry?  Why  is  it 
that  devoted  men  and  women  go  to  distant 
lands  and  stay  In  lonely  places  braving  the 
dangers  of  the  clime  and  the  risks  of  living 
In  strange  surroundings  for  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  the  people  and  helping  them  to 
improve  their  lot?  Why  Is  It  that  people 
Irrespective  of  nationalities  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  their  lives  for  defending 
the  freedom  of  small  nations  or  of  fighting 
In  their  wars  of  Independence?  I  can  multi- 
ply Instances  to  show  how  men  and  women 
have,  in  fact,  acted  as  citizens  of  the  world 
In  all  epochs.  We  can  all  recall  the  names  of 
heroic  men  and  women  who  refused  to  sub- 
mit their  conscience  to  the  behest  of  an  au- 
thoritarian and  recognized  only  their  obli- 
gations to  mankind.  Such  lives  and  en- 
deavors, however  hiunble  and  unknown,  are 
milestones  on  the  path  to  a  world  civiliza- 
tion, beacon  lights  that  gxilde  vi  when  the 
night  Is  dark. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  world  unity  does 
not  and  need  not  mean  a  pattern  of  uni- 
formity. It  would.  Indeed,  be  unfortunate 
if  we  all  became  alike  In  different  couhti-les 
and  climes,  were  It  even  possible.  As  was 
said  2,000  years  ago,  in  my  Father's  house 
there  are  many  mansions.  We  need  not  be- 
come automatons  and  have  stereotyped  cul- 
tures In  order  to  cooperate.  In  a  passage  In 
his  Inaugural  address  of  January  20.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  enunciated  the  following 
principle:  "Honoring  the  Identltfy  and  the 
special  heritage  of  each  nation  In  the  world, 
we  shall  never  use  our  strength  to  try  to  im- 
press upon  another  people  our  own  cherished 
political  and  economic  Institutions."  We 
can  all  unite  for  conunon  purposes  and  yet 
maintain  our  diversities  in  ways  of  living. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  the  first  con- 
crete attempt  to  build  up  a  world  commu- 
nity In  modem  times.  But  Its  faUure  was 
not  the  failure  of  either  the  Idea  or  even  the 
machinery  but  the  failure  of  nations  and 
governments  which  used  the  League  as  an 
Instrument  for  maintaining  their  power  and 
as  a  means  of  support  In  International 
rivalries  but  threw  It  on  the  scrap  heap  the 
moment  it  was  found  inconvenient.  The 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  had  to  be  estab- 
lished after  the  Second  World  War  shows 
that  without  an  organization  of  this  char- 
acter, the  objectives  of  peace  and  cooperation 
cannot  be  achieved.  Nations  have  come  too 
close  to  one  another  despite  frontiers  and 
sovereignties,  and  wars  have  become  too  hor- 
rible for  countries  to  live  without  a  forum 
and  a  mechanism  for  negotiations  and  ad- 
justments and  cooperation.  This  Is  not  the 
place  nor  the  occasion  to  evaluate  the 
achievements  of  the  United  Nations;  un- 
fortunately, the  failures  of  an  Institution 
are  always  more  publicized  than  lU  achieve- 
ments which  are  solid  and  permanent  but 
are  also  frequently  indirect  and  Impercepti- 
ble. Because  international  cooperation  Is 
difficult.  It  should  not  be  abandoned  or  ridi- 
culed; the  harder  the  task,  the  nobler  the 
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call.  The  United  Nations  Is  still  an  idea  at 
work:  It  Is  the  embodiment  of  a  purpose 
which  is  the  only  hope  of  mankind.  The 
United  Nations  has  no  statutory  authority 
over  any  member  nation.  But  It  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  represent  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  world.  Not  being  a  world  parliament  in 
which  decisions  can  be  taken  by  a  majority 
and  enforced  on  all,  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  nothing  but  the 
Buccess  and  failure  of  the  nations  compris- 
ing it;  after  all,  it  cannot  be  wiser  than  all 
Its  members.  But  even  apart  from  its  politi- 
cal activities  which  are  always  highlighted. 
Its  important  work  in  various  other  fields 
such  as  of  teclinlcal  assistance,  of  health  and 
education,  of  food  and  agrlcultiire  and 
through  bodies  like  the  International  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  Is  vital 
and  enduring,  llie  United  Nf.tions  will  sue-, 
ceed  in  attaining  Its  alms  Insofar  as  Its  mem- 
bers are  sincere  in  their  loyalty  to  its  alms. 
If  every  nation  wants  to  be  the  ultimate 
Judge  of  its  own  rights  and  if  no  country 
Is  prepared  to  shed  a  part  of  its  national 
sovereignty  for  common  purposes,  the  United 
Nations  cannot  obviously  succeeed.  But  co- 
operation in  conunon  tasks  will  Itself  pro- 
mote better  understanding  and  tolerance  and 
a  realization  of  each  other's  problems  and 
difficulties.  To  understand  all.  says  a  French 
proverb,  Is  to  forgive  all. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  more  word.  As 
Arnold  Toynbee  has  remarked.  "We  should 
get  accustomed  to  the  Idea  that  the  west  Is 
now  svuTOiinded  by  the  world."  The  east 
presents  a  challenge.  A  whole  continent — 
the  most  populoiis  continent  of  the  world— > 
Asia,  consisting  of  half  of  mankind,  has 
emerged  Into  a  new  status.  There  Is  no  going 
back  to  the  period  of  passive,  fatalistic 
lethargy  in  this  vast  area.  In  this  sudden 
process  of  liberation  of  Asia  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  8  years  we  are.  perhaps, 
too  near  the  events  to  recognize  their  magni- 
tude and  appreciate  all  their  Implications. 
The  United  States  voluntarily  withdrew  their 
rule  over  the  Philippines  In  July  1940.  Soon 
.  after,  was  witnessed  the  great  event  of  a 
mighty  empire  making  a  peaceful  transfer  of 
power  from  British  to  Indian  hands.  The  in- 
dependence of  Burma,  the  creation  of  the 
new  state  of  Pakistan,  the  establishment  of 
the  Dominion  of  Ceylon,  and  the  achievement 
of  the  independence  of  Indonesia  all  fol- 
lowed in  q\ilck  succession.  There  also 
emerged  a  new  China:  finally,  Japan  is  re- 
gaining her  pKieltlon  in  the  world.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  march  of  events,  rapid  in  Its 
stride  and  vast  In  its  scope,  It  Is  little  won- 
der that  energies  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  have  been  released  to  build  up  their 
own  economies  and  mold  their  own  future. 
The  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world, 
with  millions  of  underprivileged  peoples,  are 
today  engaged  in  this  mighty  task,  this  great 
experiment.  The  needs  of  these  peoples  and 
-  the  Imperative  necessity  for  developing  these 
^  areas  are  being  recognized  in  increasing  meas- 
ure. The  many  projects  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance  under  different  agencies 
as  well  as  bilateral  agreements  between  coun- 
tries for  such  development  are  a  siu'e  Indi- 
cation that  world  unity  can  be  promoted  by 
peaceful  means.  Even  If  Karl  Marx  had  not 
been  born,  even  if  the  Riissian  revolution 
had  not  taken  place  and  communism  not  ex- 
tended to  other  lands,  even  then  the  world 
would  have  faced  these  problems  of  poverty 
and  low  standards  of  living.  It  is  for  those 
who  believe  that  there  Is  a  better  way  than 
the  totalitarian  way  to  social  and  economic 
progress  to  discover  and  pursue  paths  of  de- 
velopment of  vast  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  majority  of  people  live  on  a  margin  ol 
subsistence  and  where  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life  do  not  exist.  The  only  war  that  is 
worth  making  Is  the  war  against  poverty  and 
hunger  and  illiteracy,   against  misery   and 


drudgery.  While  statesnxen,  scientists.  eeon« 
omlsts,  and  leaders  of  public  affairs  are  en> 
gaged  in  their  dally  tasks,  may  I.  therefore, 
urge  the  youth  of  today  to  keep  the  Ideal  of 
world  peace  through  world  unity  ever  alive 
and  active  In  their  various  pursrilts.  It  may 
seem  old  fashioned  to  quote  poetry  and  par- 
ticularly a  Victorian  poet.  But  I  would  re- 
call the  nxemorable  lines  of  Tennyson  which 
express  even  today  our  dreams  and  hopes  for 
mankind: 

"Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever 

reaping  something  new 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of 

the  things  that  they  shall  do; 
For  I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  hiunan  eye 

could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be; 
Till  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man.  the  Federation  at 

the  world. 
Tliere  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  In  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  In 

universal  law." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TKNNZSSKX 

or  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Col.  W.  R.  Watson,  retired,  to  the 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
and  appearing  in  that  paper  on  June  9. 
1953.  In  his  letter.  Colonel  Watson  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  the  right  of  fran- 
chise should  be  extended  to  18-year-olds. 
Mr.  Watson's  arguments  are  worthy 
ones,  and  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  his  presen- 
tation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  NEWs-SxNTiirn.  Fobxtm — ^Watson  D«- 
rxNDS  Desire  To  Lowsb  Von  Aox  bt 
Citing  TuxAntKirt  or  Youths  Undkb  Law 

JtoTtoa,,  THX  NEWs-SmTiNxL:  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  my  reasons  why  the  voting 
age  In  Tennessee  and  all  other  States  of  the 
Union  should  be  lowered  from  21  to  18. 

1.  The  National  Mimlclpal  League,  after 
years  of  study,  has  drawn  up  a  model  State 
constitution,  and  one  of  its  proposals  is.  per- 
mitting citizens  18  yean  of  age,  the  right  to 
vote. 

2.  Under  the  penal  code  of  Tennessee,  the 
courts  hold  that  an  18-year-old  convicted  of 
a  felony  will  be  sentenced  and  committed  to 
the  State  penitentiary.  This  fact  proves  to 
me  that  at  18  a  young  man  or  woman  Is 
emancipated. 

3.  Chir  chancery  courts  grant  the  chancel- 
lor the  power  to  declare  an  18-year-old  com- 
petent and,  at  his  discretion,  he  may  eman- 
cipate the  Individual  concerned.  This  also 
in  my  mind  Is  emancipation. 

4.  In  social  welfare  matters,  pensions,  etc., 
at  18  a  yoxmg  man  or  woman  Is  no  longer 
eligible    to   receive   assistance    from   these 


sources  being  considered  adults.    In  other 
words  at  18,  they  are  on  their  own. 

5.  At  18  a  young  man  may  volunteer  his 
service  in  one  of  our  country's  armed  services, 
without  his  parents'  consent.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  contract  more  Important  than  this 
one. 

6.  At  18  a  young  man  is  required  by  law 
to  register  under  selective  service,  and  be 
Inducted  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily,  with 
his  parents'  consent.  The  selective  service 
laws  In  force  during  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n  were  originally  based  on  the  ages  31  to 
S6.  for  military  service.  The  law  passed  in 
June  1948  and  amended  in  19S1,  is  based  on 
the  ages  18  through  25.  If  you  analyze  this 
age  group,  you  will  find  that  the  men  car- 
rying the  load  are  age  18  to  21.  Most  men 
over  21  having  received  deferments,  for  prior 
military  service  In  World  War  n.  or  having 
been  physically  \inflt. 

7.  For  training  citizens  In  peacetime  our 
present  selective  system  Is  pass^,  as  It 
upsets  the  Nation's  entire  economy,  also 
too  many  deferments  are  granted.  Univer- 
sal military  training  Is  the  only  workable 
substitute.  Briefly  this  plan  would  require 
all  young  men  upoa  reaching  18  to  register. 
They  would,  unless  found  physically  \inflt. 
be  required  to  serve  6  months  In  training  at 
m  salary  of  830  per  month;  and  serve  14  days 
annually  as  a  refresher  for  an  additional 
period  of  7  years.  This  sjrstem  no  doubt  wlU 
be  adopted  as  soon  as  the  present  emergency 
ends.    Again  that  figure  18  crops  up. 

8.  Naturalization  laws  permit  a  foreign 
bom  to  apply  for  full  citizenship  If  he  has 
lived  In  the  United  States  of  America  for  1 
year,  has  been  married  for  a  like  period,  to 
apply  or  petition  a  Federal  court  for  citisen- 
shlp.  The  court  has  the  power  to  waive  tbe 
6-year  residence  requirement;  waive  failure 
to  apply  for  first  papers;  then  give  an  exam- 
ination any  seventh  or  eighth  grade  pupil 
can  pass,  then  be  given  citizenship.  If  the 
new  citizen  Is  21,  he  has  the  right  to  vote. 
Do  these  new  citizens  have  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  an  American  bcn-n.  aged,  18,  19.  or 
20  years,  about  the  economic  and  political 
situations  of  our  country?  I  hardly  think 
so,  otu*  way  of  life  is  far  different  than  that 
of  the  countries  that  most  of  these  alleiu 
come  from. 

9.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  condemn 
modem  youth  as  transgressing  all  rules  ctf 
morality.  I  believe  our  sons  and  daughters 
are  coxirageous  and  honorable,  and  they  have 
been  educated  in  a  way  that  makes  of  them 
good  citizens.  If  that  Is  not  true,  the 
mothers  and  fathers  in  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see and  our  sister  States,  have  faltered  In 
their  duty  to  o\u-  Nation. 

10.  Since  1940,  we  have  had  one  emer- 
gency after  another,  and  with  all  ova  adult 
wisdom,  have  had  extreme  difficulty  coping 
with  national  and  world  conditions.  Do  not 
forget  we  have  a  national  debt  of  $260  billion, 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  owes  as 
their  share  of  this  debt,  approximately 
•1,700.  The  youngsters  of  our  State  and 
Nation  have  the  responsibility  of  shoulder- 
ing this  huge  debt,  and  some  day,  will  have 
to  work  out  a  way  to  liquidate  It.  I  say  let 
them  vote  at  18. 

My  proposal  was  voted  down  at  the  con- 
stitutional convention  by  a  roUcall  vote  of 
65  to  34.  The  34  who  voted  with  me  repre- 
sented 50  counties  having  a  population  of 
1330,000  people. 

Both  tbe  national  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell,  and  the 
national  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Mr.  Leonard  Hall,  have  advised  me  by  letter 
that  they  favor  my  proposal  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.    It  is  a  nonpartisan  issue. 
Col.  W.  B.  Watsok, 
AFUS,  Retired.  Fifth  Floterial  Dele- 
gate   to    Limited    Constitutional 
Convention. 
BoTUBici^  Txmr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  few  years  I  have  made  an 
Intensive  study  of  the  interoceanlc  canal 
problem  with  particular  reference  to  its 
national  defense  aspects  and  have  in- 
cluded many  instructive  papers  by  inde- 
pendent experts  of  outstanding  ability 
and  exf>erience  in  extensions  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

A  recent  public  statement  is  that  in 
the  ?lay  13,  1953,  Issue  of  the  Star  and 
Herald  of  Panama.  C.  Z.,  by  Gen.  J.  Law- 
ton  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States 
Army,  made  during  his  official  visit  in 
the  Canal  Zone.    It  follows: 

Collins  Sats  Panama  Canal  Woold  Not  Bx 

GUATLT    THRKATXNXD    IN   WaB 

G«n.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army,  told  newsmen  yes- 
terday he  does  not  believe  the  Panama  Canal 
would  be  greatly  threatened  in  the  event  of 
a  major  war,  but  added  It  would  be  necessary 
to  adequately  protect  the  waterway.  In  view 
of  Its  "tremendous  strategic  Importance." 

The  general  said  the  present  canal  defenses 
are  adequate  for  peacetime  conditions,  and 
then  quickly  substituted  "cxirrent"  for 
"peacetime." 

The  four-star  general  talked  to  press  rep- 
resentatives ]iist  before  his  departure  at 
10:10  a.  m..  yesterday  by  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  from  Al  brook  Air  Force  Base  for 
Bogota,  Cplombia,  where  he  plans  to  spend 
a  days. 

The  general's  statement  on  thejottnal  de- 
fenses followed  his  refusal  to  comment  on 
whether  or  not  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  con- 
sidered that  bases  are  required  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  canal. 

DKPXNSe  ON  CONDITIONS  ~- 

He  said  the  threat  to  the  canal  would  de- 
pend entirely  on  conditions,  adding  that  he 
was  sure  that  with  the  cooperation  of  Pana- 
ma what  is  needed  tat  the  defense  of  the 
canal  would  be  done,  i^n  1947  Panama 
turned  down  a  defense-ba,M8  agreement  with 
the  United  States.)  Later,  answering  other 
questions,  he  stated  thcffe  are  no  plans  un- 
derway for  changing  the  garrison  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to 
read  such  views  as  the  above  by  an  of- 
ficial of  General  Collins'  position  and 
background.  So  I  reiterate  the  points  I 
have  repeatedly  made  before  that  the 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal,  like  that 
of  the  transportation  systems,  water- 
ways, and  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States,  is  an  overall  governmental 
responsibility  depending  upon  the  com- 
bined military,  naval,  air,  and  industrial 
might  and  protective  skills  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  not  upon  passive  features  which 
may  be  embodied  in  structural  design. 

This  opinion  takes  into  full  consid- 
eration the  hazard  of  atomic  attack 
which.  If  allowed  to  occxir,  would  be 
fatally  destructive  on  any  canal  regard- 
less of  type  or  location — as  recent  tests 
have  clearly  shown  and  as  leading  atomic 
sciertists,  in  essential  effect,  have  recent- 
ly emphasized. 
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stated  In  an  address  to  this  House 
May  27,  1953,  in  the  debate  on  the 
ly  civil  functions  appropriation  bill 
my  able  colleague.    Representative 
W.  Thompson,  of  Texas,  who  is  a 
authority    on    interoceanlc 
cahal  matters  and  author  of  the  legisla- 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Pana- 
Canal  under  Public  Law  841,  81st 
the  canal  problem  has  many 
with  important  national  and  in- 
ternational implications. 

this  connection.  I  invite  attention 

all  concerned  with  this  subject  to  an 

raordinarily     comprehensive     treat- 

of  the  isthmian  question  in  an  ex- 

teiision  of  Representative    Thompson's 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 

volume  98.  part  8,  page  A163,  entitled 

'Interoceanlc  Canals  Problem." 

bill.  H.  R.  1048,  introduced  by  me 
in  the  present  session  for  the  crea- 
of  an  independent  Interoceanlc  Ca- 
Commission,  should  supply  the  Con- 
with  the  best  means  for  the  ade- 
qu|ite  resolution  of  this  important  sub- 
It  should  form  the  basis  for  re- 
determining the  isthmian  canal  policy 
the  United  States  for  many  years  to 
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Dr  Robert  L.  Johnson,  of  Our  State  Dc- 
lartoient,  Addresses  Western  Reserre 
JnJTersity 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


OF  OHIO 


Thursday.  June  11,  1953' 


PRANCES    P.     BOLTON.     Mr. 
',  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  object  of  great 
pripe  to  us  in  the  22d  District  of  Ohio, 
of  the  measures  of  a  university's 
;us  Is  the  men  It  is  able  to  attract  as 
coi^imencement  speakers. 

recent  commencement  exercises  at 
liberal  arts  school,  Adelbert  College, 
principal  address  was  delivered  by 
Robert  L.  Johnson.  Administrator  of 
International  Information  Adminis- 
ion  of  the  Department  of  State. 

address  is  so  able  a  discussion  of 

of  the  topics  much  in  the  news  these 

that,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

i,  I  am  including  it  herewith: 

Foundations  or^^axxDOM 

Recently,     a     yoimg     Polish     lieutenant 

clii^bed  into  the  cockpit  of  his  late-model, 

built  Jet  fighter  and  roared  down 

runway  of   a  field   in  Eastern  Europe. 

was   an   honor   graduate   of   Communist 

schools,  a  leader  in  a  Communist  youth  or- 

on,    a    member    of    the    Communist 

But  this  day  he  was  not  flying  on 

from  the  Kremlin.     This  day  he  was 

only  to  the  dictates  of  bis  own 

This  day   was   his — his   flight 

freedom. 

A:  ter  he  set  down  his  wheels  in  a  free 
country,   he   spoke   quietly   and   With   deep 
alMut  his  homeland — and  about  his 
peojdle  who  had  lost  their  freedom. 

"foday  in  Poland,"  he  said,  "the  degrada- 

of    the    Individual     Is    commonplace. 

Communist  Party  seeks  to  carry  out  its 
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program  through  a  terrible  perversion  of  the 
truth.  This  method  of  political  education 
has  long  since  convinced  me  that  a  system 
built  on  hatred  for  everything  not  Commu- 
nist, a  system  founded  on  violence,  is  basi- 
cally an  evil  system.  •  •  •  That  is  why  I 
decided  to  flee  Poland  and  gain  an  impor- 
tunity to  speak  as  a  free  man." 

The  flight  of  young  Jarecki  was  dramatic, 
but  otherwise  it  was  not  unusual.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  more  than  150.000 
tired  and  tried  persons  have  risked  their 
lives  to  escape  their  fate  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Nearly  a  million  persons  have 
crossed  this  great  divide,  seeking  what  can 
be  found  only  on  this  side — the  finest  ideal 
that  the  mind  can  conceive :  individual  free- 
dom—spiritual, intellectual,  and  economic. 

They  dared  to  cross  the  line  that  divides 
fear  from  faith — hate  from  hope.  They 
displayed  a  brand  of  courage  not  unlike  that 
of  the  brave  men  and  women  who  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  freedom  in  the  New  World 
more  than  3  centuries  ago. 

Now  what  are  the  foundations  of  free- 
dom? They  are  derived.  I  believe,  from  a  few 
simple  and  yet  all-powerful  convictions. 
They  are  found  in  what  free  people— in  what 
you  and  I — deeply  believe: 

"That  a  man  can  better  himself  by  his 
own  efforts  and  be  respected  for  what  he 
does,  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  racial  or- 
igin. 

That  wealth  Is  something  to  be  created  by 
mutual  effort,  not  something  to  be  taken 
away  from  somebody  else. 

That  the  prlvUege  of  citizenship  carries 
with  it  personal  responsibiiltiea  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  community. 

That  the  other  fellow  has  his  side  of  the 
story  and  a  right  to  be  heard. 

That  Government  is  the  servant,  not  the 
master  of  the  people,  and  it  can  never  con- 
fiscate men's  minds  nor  their  souls. 

Above  all,  free  people  believe  that  men 
live  for  a  higher  purpose  than  their  own 
small  alms  under  the  laws  of  a  power  beyond 
that  of  any  man  in  any  state. 

Without  these  faiths,  America  would  be 
a  song  without  music. 

For  these  convictions  are  the  foundations 
of  our  freedom.  They  are  the  sinews  of 
strength  which  liave  enabled  us  to  conquer 
our  problems  in  the  past — and  which  will 
enable  us  again  to  deal  with  the  primary 
tasks  that  face  the  United  States— and  the 
free  world — today. 

We  live  by  these  faltlis.  Our  people  pio- 
neered this  country  to  make  these  founda- 
tions of  freedom  secure.  In  short,  to  make 
them  into  the  bases  of  everyday  life  in  the 
United  States. 

Now.  today,  we  are  called  upon  to  help  se- 
cure these  faiths  far  beyond  the  natural 
borders  of  our  own  country.  And  to  do  so, 
we  must  work  with  other  free  people  to  re- 
inforce the  lx>nds  that  bind  all  free  men 
together — for  in  this  way — and  in  only  this 
way — wiU  the  faiths  that  we  hold  precious 
continue  to  live  here  at  home. 

But  let's  not  forget  that  we  are  chal- 
lenged in  tills  task.  We  are  challenged  to 
counter  the  evils  let  loose  in  the  world  by 
a  system  of  government  whose  basic  tenets 
are  the  opposite  of  our  own — and  whose 
final  aim  is  to  engorge  the  world. 

This  system — the  system  of  international 
communism — is  now  developing  every  tech- 
nique of  propaganda  and  subversion,  in  a 
campaign  which  menaces  our  way  of  life. 
Since  World  War  n  it  has  spread  into  a 
major  effort  to  divide  the  free  world.  Its 
primary  aim  is  to  isolate  the  United  States, 
and  to  undermine  confidence  in  our  strength, 
the  sincerity  of  our  purposes,  and  our  lead- 
ership. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  this  war  of  ideas, 
the  United  States  International  Information 
Administration  is  conducting  a  program  of 
truth.    The  purpose  Is  threefold:  To  combat 
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communism;  to  build  understanding  and 
support  of  the  policies  of  the  United  States; 
to  inspire  hope  and  confidence  in  the  unity 
and  strength  of  freemen. 

In  tills  program,  we  use  all  the  tools  of 
communication  io  reach  the  minds  of  other 
agencies. 

In  radio,  we  use  a  world  network  of  broad- 
casting facilities,  and  a  thousand  local  sta- 
tions in  other  countries  use  our  radio  ma- 
terial. 

Radio  Is  our  only  way  to  talk  with  the 
800  million  people  (one-third  of  all  people 
in  the  world),  who  are  prisoners  of  propa- 
ganda. Tliat  is  why  we  direct  ^most  of  our 
radio  effort  to  reach  the  slave  world — for 
the  air  waves  are  our  only  open  channel  to 
these  people. 

In  press  and  publications  activities,  we 
transmit  a  daily  wireless  file  to  10.000  news- 
papers in  86  coun*Jie»— papers  which  ire 
read  by  millions  of  people.  And  we  dis- 
tributed, last  year,  more  than  100  million 
publications. 

With  motion  pictures,  we  are  showing  life 
In  America  and  the  fruits  of  democracy  to 
more  than  a  half  bUlion  people  in  theaters, 
schools,  and  hails.  We  send  small  mobile 
units  by  truck  deep  into  the  hinterlands  to 
reach  people  in  rural  coimtry — and  in  Jimgle 
country. 

We  are  operating  nearly  200  information 
centers  where  people  can  gather  to  read  our 
books,  see  our  films,  hold  lectures  and  group 
discussions,  and  where  students  complete 
their  research  work. 

We  are  conducting  an  exchange  of  persons 
program,  which  helped  to  bring  more  than 
80.000  foreign  students  to  1.400  American 
campuses  during  the  past  school  year.  More 
than  7.000  persons,  both  American  nad  for- 
eign, were  directly  aided  by  United  States 
grants  so  that  we  could  mutually  exchange 
our  knowledge,  our  experiences,  our  prob- 
lems— and  In  so  doing  discover  new  friends. 

Let's  ask  for  a  moment: 

Do  we  really  reach  people  In  other  coun- 
tries? Are  we  listened  to,  read,  understood — 
more  important,  are  we  ijeiieved? 

First,  look  at  some  negative  proof  as  to 
whether  we  are  beginning  to  dent  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  Soviets  are  using  at  least  1,000  Jam- 
ming stations  to  scramble  our  radio  messages 
so  as  to  keep  the  truth  from  their  people. 
This  one  effort  probably  costs  them^more 
than  we  spend  on  our  worldwide  radio  pro- 
gram.   But  stiU  we  get  through. 

And  in  the  only  course  of  retaliation  ap- 
parently left  to  them.  Communist  agents  are 
bombing  and  burning  our  field  posts,  as  they 
have  done  In  Damascus,  Baghdad,  and  Beirut. 
Could  It  be  that  they  fear  the  truth? 

There  is.  moreover,  the  Inescapable  fact, 
after  all,  that  they  must  work  behind  a  wall. 
They  have  no  choice  but  to  enclose  their 
world.  For  in  order  to  make  their  people 
into  puppets  and  human  machines,  they 
must  hide  what  they  are  doing  from  the  free 
world,  and  they  must  hide  from  their  own 
people  the  benefits  of  freedom. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  we  have  more 
evidence  In  the  revelation  that  2  million 
human  lieings  have  made  their  escape  to 
freedom — by  plane,  train,  bicycle,  lx)at.  auto- 
mobile, carriage,  on  foot,  crawling,  and  even 
swimming. 

Now  let's  look  at  some  positive  evidence. 

For  example: 

Surveys  show  that  the  radio  progrsmi  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  reaching 
more  than  7  million  people  in  Germany, 
nearly  a  million  in  France,  more  than  half 
a  million  in  Austria,  nearly  a  million  in 
Greece,  and  into  cities  of  ttie  U.  S.  S.  R.  from 
l)order  to  lx>rder. 

Note  again  the  s3rmbolic  action  of  one  man, 
a  former  member  of  the  Communist  Huk 
movement  in  the  Philippines.  He  surren- 
dered after  reading  one  of  our  leaflets.    H« 


Is  now  running  one  of  our  reading  rooms 
largely  catering  to  former  Huks. 

A  priest  in  another  country  says  almut  our 
films:  "The  thing  I  like  •  •  •  is  tliat  they 
make  people  think.  TUlnklng  people  make 
poor  Communists." 

Between  3.000  and  4,000  persons  use  our 
information  center  in  Vienna  daily.  In  a 
far-away  city  of  the  Far  East  sales  In  a  Com- 
munist bookstore  fell  off  more  than  40  per- 
cent after  the  opening  of  one  of  our  li- 
braries. An  Italian  publisher  printed  and 
sold  more  than  15,000  copies  of  a  booklet 
sponsored  by  the  American  Embassy  in  Italy. 

And  on  another  front.  In  an  activity  l>egun 
with  one  man  In  1948,  we  have  been  able  to 
arrange  nearly  800  projects  with  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  in  the  United  States  so 
they  coxiid  participate  directly  in  the  over- 
seas program. 

Of  course,  some  things  have  not  l>een  done 
so  well — or  well  at  all.  One  reason  why  there 
will  be  a  fairly  large  amount  of  trial  and 
error  in  this  program  is  that  we  are  learning 
our  way  step  by  step.  We  are  learning  how 
to  overcome  all  kinds  of  barriers. 

First  of  all.  the  barriers  of  distance — the 
lack  of  communications  In  some  countries — 
the  many  languages  and  dialects. 

We  must  also  overcome  the  down-to-earth 
fact  that  millions  of  people  can't  read,  have 
never  heard  a  radio,  never  seen  a  film,  and 
seldcMn  travel  lieyond  their  village  orbit. 

Finally,  we  must  get  around  man-made 
barriers.  Don't  forget  that  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
no  outsider  can  move  about  freely.  The 
Kremlin,  in  fact,  has  made  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  one  of  their  national  emblems. 

As  I  see  it.  we  can  roil  up  an  ocean  oS  con- 
viction— the  conviction  that  truth  and  faith 
always  carry — against  the  shores  of  hate  and 
fear.  For  we  have  the  one  great  advantage — 
truth  is  on  our  side. 

We  do  not  have  to  engage  in  deception  or 
subterfuge.  We  do  not  have  to  find  ways  to 
twist  the  truth.  We  do  not  have  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  make  people  believe  that 
something  Is  true,  when  all  the  evidence  says 
It  isn't  so — ail  the  evidence  that  people  can 
see  from  their  windows,  find  on  the  streets, 
and  confirm  in  their  daily  experiences. 

We  are  not  faced  with  the  fre^iuent  ne- 
cessity— as  are  the  Soviets — of  explaining  to 
friends  and  neighbors  why  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  lived  Just  down 
the  street  have  risked  their  lives  to  get  out 
from  under  it  all. 

Deeds  are  more  convincing  than  words. 
What  we  are  and  what  we  do  are  more  im- 
portant than  what  we  say.  Misdeeds  are  ex- 
plosive. They  cannot  lie  IxJttied  up  forever 
in  a  man  or  in  a  nation.  All  history  confirms 
these  facts.    Truth  Is  triumphant. 

The  job  of  carrying  America's  message  of 
truth  and  hope  to  the  world,  therefore,  is  one 
of  transcending  importance. 

It  Is  a  Job  In  which  every  American  can 
play  his  part,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  forging 
an  unbreakable  link  of  understanding  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  free  peoples — if 
we  are  to  stand  togetlier  in  unity  and  in 
strength — if  we  believe  that  freemen  can 
finally  overcome  the  modern  day  cliallenge  to 
freedom,  short  of  war — then.  I  say  to  you, 
we  must  impart  to  the  wcx'id  our  abiding 
faith  in  freedom's  future. 

Let  us  remember  that  as  a  people  we 
possess  great  strength — moral  strength  and 
physical  strength.  We  must  have  faith  in 
that  fact.  We  must  have  faith  that,  in  ad- 
hering to  the  principles  wlilch  are  the  source 
of  our  strength,  we  will  protect  our  basic 
rights.  And.  finally,  we  must  rememlier  that 
we  protect  our  rights  only  as  we  exercise 
them. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "have 
faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it." 
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IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  W.  M.  Barr, 
president  of  W.  M.  Barr  &  Co.,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Barr  has 
presented  a  very  good  discussion  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  especially  as  it  afFects 
small  businesses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcod, 

as  follows: 

W.  M.  Bam  ft  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  22,  1953. 
Senator  Estes  Ketattvxb, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Estes:  I  listened  to  President  Elsen- 
hower over  the  radio  the  other  night  when  he 
suggested  that  we  retain  the  so-called  ezcess- 
profiu  tax  until  January  1.  I  couldn't  help 
but  recall  the  many  botists  made  by  the  Re- 
publicans during  the  Novemlier  campaign  in 
which  they  promised  to  reduce  taxes,  and  in 
fact,  this  so-called  excesh-proflts  tax  was 
mentioned  as  l>eing  one  tax  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  dropped. 

I  am  thorougiily  in  accord  with  President 
Elsenhower  that  to  remain  strong  we  stiouid 
pay  ova  way  as  we  go  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,  but  I  think  this  excess-profits  tax 
is  one  of  the  worst  tax  burdens  that  has  ever 
been  put  onto  a  new  business,  since  it  penal- 
izes a  new  business  to  the  point  where  ex- 
pansion is  practically  Impossible.  This 
should  never  have  been  named  "excess- 
profits  tax,"  but  it  should  bear  a  name  which 
would  ijetter  describe  it,  such  as  expansion 
retention  tax,  or  some  other  likely  name. 

Take  my  own  business  for  example.  I 
started  tills  business  after  I  got  out  of  the 
Army,  and  actually  l^egan  operations  in 
May  of  1946,  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  exemp- 
tion to  this  excess-profits  tax,  you  take  the 
8  best  years  that  you  had  for  1946,  1947,  1948. 
and  1949.  and  the  average  of  your  3  l>est 
years  are  used  as  a  basis.  You  then  deduct 
85  percent  of  your  l>est  year  average  as  your 
basis  for  exemption.  If  you  are  a  new  busi- 
ness, large  or  small,  your  exemption  is 
f36,000. 

General  Motors,  Chr3rsler,  and  many  of  the 
other  very  large  industrial  organizations, 
had  their  best  years  during  the  period  men- 
tioned above;  so  their  exemption  is  probably 
very  satisfactory  and  the  excess-profiu  tax 
doesn't  hurt  them  too  much.  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  might  seem  like  a  sizeable 
pxemptlon.  but  actually  it  is  not  much  of 
an  exemption  at  all  if  you  are  doing  any 
business  at  all.  In  other  words,  propor- 
tionately, I  pay  a  great  deal  more  income 
tax  than  General  Motors,  and  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  businesses  like 
mine,  since  many  new  business  and  many  old 
business  organizations  developed  and  ex- 
panded after  the  war.  You  can  Imagine  Just 
how  far  we  can  go  when  it  costs  us  approxi- 
mately 82  percent  out  of  every  dollar  that  we 
make  over  t25,000. 

I  personally  think  that  this  excess-profits 
tax  should  t>e  allowed  to  die  as  planned,  and 
to  make  up  tat  the  moneys  which  will  be 
lost,  I  tlilnk  that  the  normal  tax  shovQd 
be  increased  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the 
loss.    I  don't  imagine  tliat  the  big  fellows 
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would  like  this,  but  I  do  think  that  It  would 
be  considerably  more  equitable  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  passing  my  thoughts  along  to  you. 
because  I  believe  that  you  woiild  like  to 
have  them.  I  realize  that  everybody  wants 
everything  done  to  siilt  his  own  personal 
plans,  and  I  realize  too  that  the  Congress  In 
Its  wisdom  will  try  to  do  what  Is  best  for 
all.  ao  naturally  I  will  go  along  vrlth  the 
majority.  Nevertheless,  small  fellows  like 
W.  M.  Barr  &  Co.  should  be  heard  from,  and 
should  express  themselves  too. 

With  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  M.  Babs. 


Memorial  Day  Scnrices  at  Grare  of  Gea. 
BiUy  MitdieU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

BCr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Memorial  Day.  May  30, 1953,  the  Gener- 
al William  Mitchell  American  Legion 
Post,  No.  388,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  hon- 
ored the  memory  of  Oen.  William 
Mitchell,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
patriots,  soldiers,  and  father  of  our  Air 
Force. 

Becaxise  the  proceedings  of  that  day 
were  so  inspiring,  I  wish  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  statements  of 
Post  Commander  Rudolph  C.  Modlinskl, 
and  Post  Chaplain  Carl  Block: 

Commander  Modunski.  Comrades,  this 
day  Is  sacred  with  the  almost  visible  pres- 
ence of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  We 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  In  the  service  of  our  covmtry,  and  of 
those  others  who  have  dropped  their  burdens 
by  the  wasrslde  of  life,  and  are  gone  to  their 
eternal  rest.  May  the  ceremonies  of  today 
deepen  yoxir  reverence  for  our  dead.  Let  us 
renew  our  pledge  of  loyalty  to  our  country 
and  Its  flag.  Let  us  resolve  by  word  and 
deed  to  emphasize  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  patriotism. 

Chaplain  Bi-ock.  Let  us  i»ay.  Almighty 
God,  giver  of  all  victories,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  opportunities  which  abide  In  our 
land,  for  Thy  guidance  In  the  hour  of  peril 
and  Thy  tender  love  In  times  of  need.  Help 
us  to  remember  with  reverence  the  valor  and 
devotion  of  our  departed  comrades,  not  only 
those  whose  bodies  consecrate  our  country's 
■oil.  but  also  those  who  sleep  beyond  the 
seas,  and  those  others  whose  resting  places 
win  not  be  known  until  that  last  day  when 
the  deep  will  have  given  up  Its  dead.  O  Ood, 
teach  us  to  honor  them  by  ever  cherishing 
the  ideals  for  which  they  fought.  Keep  us 
steadfast  In  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
liberties,  of  law  and  order,  and  true  Ameri- 
canism. Olve  us  the  power  to  see,  and  the 
will  to  do  t^e  right.  Grant  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  may  |»-eserve  the  high  Ideal  for 
which  our  comrades  died.  May  Thy  merciful 
blessing  rest  upon  those  they  left  behind. 
Keep  us  forever  firm  in  righteousness,  hum- 
ble of  hetu-t,  and  unselflsh  In  piirpose.   Amen. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  it  was  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  deliver  the  following  remarks 
during  the  service  at  the  grave  of  Gen. 
William  Mitchell,  Forest  Home  Ceme- 
tery. Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
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Fpenda,  we  have   come  together  to  pay 
annual  memorial  tribute  to  the  heroic 
of  America's  wars.     As  we  stand  at  at- 
tention before  this  grave.  In  salute  to  the 
who  has  been  called  the  father  of  our 
Force,  and  to  the  men  who  have  given 
the^r  lives  for  our  country,  the  echoes  of 
gone  by  come  to  our  minds.     The  latent 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  fields  of 
battle  are  stirred,  and  their  shadowy  faces 
before  us.  reminding  mb  of  the  cause 
which  they  died, 
a  sense,  we  feel  indebted  to  the  many 
and  noble  men  who  have  fought  so 
gallkntly,  and  died  so  that  our  Nation  may 
ree  and  secure.     That  is  a  debt  which 
all  owe.  and   which   cannot  be   repaid, 
the  living,  try  to  keep  faith  with  them — 
they  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 
many  people  of  our  Nation  have  taken 
rniit  of  sacrifice  of  our  heroes  too  lightly, 
privileges  that   we  exercise  every   day 
4ur  lives  are  d\ie  to  the  fact  that — in 
past — some  Americans  have  given  their 
for  them.    The  price  of  liberty,  of  free- 
of   worship,   of   thought,   and   of   the 
othAr  rights  which  we  enjoy,  is  high.    From 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  In  1775,  to  Heart- 
Ridge  In  Korea,  in   1953,  Americans 
hav^  paid  for  them  In  blood. 

of  us  tend  to  forget  this  at  times. 

abuse  those  rights  and  privileges,  and 

break  faith  with  these  honored  dead. 

^Edllng  to  complete  the  Job  that  they  have 

beca\ise     this     Involves     sacrifices 

whli:h  we  are  not  willing  to  render. 

we  gaze  at  the  graves  decorated  with 
and  flags,  and  watch  oiir  traditional 
,  we  must  realize  that  this  will  be 
an  empty  tribute  if  we  do  not  rededl- 
our  hearts,  our  minds,   and  our  souls 
caiises  for  which  these  dead  men  have 
fouiht  so  valiantly. 

Iperefore  let  us.  on  this  Memorial  Day. 
ourselves  to  the  task  which  they 
Let  us  resist  the  evil  schemes 
that  are  trying  to  tear  down  the  structure 
has  been  built  by  the  flesh  and  blood 
comrades.  Let  us  resolve  to  devote 
ourselves  to  a  generous  service  to  our  fellow 
mei  .  Jiist  as  those  who  died  for  us  dedicated 
their  lives  to  that  service. 

us  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
all  nations  and  among  ourselves.    Wck 
mu4t  have  patience — we  mvist  spare  no  e^  " 
we  must  not  shirk  any  sacrifice 
for  the  attainment  of  that  goal, 
lost   relatives   and   friends,    we   know, 
wox^d  want  it  that  way.     We  cannot   give 
giving  less  would  bring  dishonor 
them. 

as  we  stand  before  his  grave,  we 
todiy  pay  particular  honor  to  the  memory 
^en.  William  Mitchell — a  patriot,  a  sol- 
and  the  "father"  of  our  Air  Force. 

Mitchell  was  a  man  with  a  vision, 
kook  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  ground 
flgtajtlng  Into  the  air.  He  was  one  of  the 
to  recognize  that  airplanes— even  the 
fabric,  wood,  and  baling-wire  crates  of  that 
-were  tactical  weapons,  capable  of  be- 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  artillery  on 
and  naval  vessels  on  the  sea. 
was  a  man  who  realized  that  a  new 
had  dawned  In  the  science  of  warfare, 
many  of  his  superiors  were  not  that 
Some  of  them  clung  to  obsolete 
.  and  were  convinced  that  World  War  I 
woi^d  be  won  by  men  charging  on  horses 
the  plains  of  Europe.  So  they  filled 
jhips  going  from  America  to  Europe  with 
and  horses.  But  they  were  living  In 
uge  long  past.  The  tank,  the  barbwlre. 
trench,  and  the  airplane  made  cavalry 
The  planned  cavalry  charge  never 
camje  through.  American  hay,  which  filled 
pre<lou8  supply  ships,  rotted  on  European 
shoies,  and  the  horses  either  died  or  were 
eat<a. 
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General  Mitchell  was  a  man  of  vlalon.  and 
a  patriot.  He  returned  to  America  after  the 
war.  and  launched  his  crusade  for  a  separate 
and  powerful  Air  Force.  "Only  an  air  force 
can  fight  air  force,"  he  declared.  "Only  an 
air  force  can  keep  ships  afloat  in  war." 

World  War  II  proved  how  right  he  waa. 
But  before  the  war  came.  General  Mitchell 
was  court-martialed  and  busted,  for  rebels 
ling  against  what  he  called  oOcial  stupld> 
Ity  which,  In  his  own  words,  resulted  1q 
"disgusting  performances  *  *  *  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lives  of  our  people  and  the  de- 
lusion of  the  American  public." 

Friends,  we  are  living  today  in  an  age  of 
alrpower,  an'b  an  age  of  great  peril.  A  strong 
Air  Force — advocated  by  General  Mitchell — 
is  not  merely  Important — it  is  necesary  for 
our  survival.  Soviet  Riissia  today  has  ap- 
proximately 25,000  airplanes  which  they  cfm. 
throw  against  us.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  shortsighted  politicians  who, 
for  the  sake  of  political  exi)ediency,  are  try- 
ing to  strangle  the  development  of  our  own 
alrpower.  Like  the  generals  who  planned  to 
win  World  War  I  with  cavalry,  these  men  are 
not  awake  to  the  realities  which  surround 
them.  I  pray  that  God  may  spare  us — par- 
ticularly the  women  and  the  children  of 
this  Nation — for  the  materialization  of  the 
threat  which  is  hanging  over  our  heads,  and 
which  is  Intensified  each  day  that  o\ir  de- 
fense— and  the  collective  defense  of  the  free 
world — fails  to  match  the  mounting  air 
strength  of  our  common  enemy. 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  sad  observance.  We 
stand  quietly  together,  with  full  hearts,  re- 
membering the  vaUant.  resting  forever  in  the 
deep  seas,  in  graveyards  in  other  lands,  or 
brought  home  to  oxur  local  cemeteries. 

May  this  observance,  and  the  memory  of 
these  men,  fill  us  with  strength,  courage,  and 
determination  to  face  the  realities  of  this 
perilous  age.  Let  us  vow.  while  we  stand  in 
the  shadow  of  their  graves,  to  spare  n^ 
sacrifice  to  safeguard  our  Nation,  uiti  to 
bring  alxnit  the  establishment  of  Jxut  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  world.  God  help  us 
attain  that  goaL 


Can  Taxes  Be  Cut? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  talk  about 
cutting  taxes  is  very  much  like  the  talk 
about  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  The  big 
question  always  ends  up  with  a  dispute 
as  to  which  comes  first — the  budget  or 
the  tax.  Some  folks  argue  that  if  we 
cut  taxes  we  Just  will  not  have  so  much 
to  spend,  which  is  the  big  idea  anyway. 
Others  say  that  you  have  got  to  decide 
what  to  cut  first  before  you  know  how 
much  you  can  safely  chop  off  the  tax 
bag. 

Right  now  it  looks  as  if  the  budget 
balancers  are  out  in  front.  One  good 
reason  is  that  the  tax  cutters  have  so 
many  places  where  they  would  like  to 
slice  the  internal  revenuers  that  it  is 
hard  to  pick  the  spots.  Current  pro- 
posals include  the  elimination  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  That  would  reduce 
Income  by  $2  billion.  Another  idea  is 
to  cut  individual  income  taxes  by  10 
percent.    This  would  chop  oft  three  bil- 
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lions.  Still  other  proposals  would  raise 
the  personal  exemption  from  $600  to 
$1,000.  Other  ideas  include  wiping  out 
taxes  on  dividends,  setting  up  corpora- 
tion exemptions  of  $25,000,  making  all 
medical  spending  deductible,  ofifer  special 
consideration  to  mothers  for  care  of 
their  children  while  the  parents  are  out 
working. 

The  trouble  is  that  these  cuts,  all  of 
which  have  merit,  would  reduce  Gov- 
ernment income  by  substantial  margins. 
Ultimately  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  is  now  making  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  entire  tax  structure, 
is  going  to  pick  and  choose  among  these 
suggestions.  In  the  meantime  Uncle 
Sam's  huge  obligations  around  the  world 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep  on 
paying  through  the  nose.  Let  us  hope 
we  hold  out  long  enough  to  get  caught  up. 


Depth  of  tbc  St  Lawreacc  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  27.  1953,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  May 
21,  1953,  which  he  received  frc»n  Mr. 
Carlisle  Bargeron,  of  the  National  St. 
Lawrence  Project  Conference,  in  which 
he  claimed  that  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  concerning  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  contained  inaccurate 
information. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  and  submit  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  letter  which 
Mr.  Bargeron  has  written  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  and  which  appeared  in 
the  column  entitled  "Prom  the  People" 
on  May  7,  1953,  and  I  also  include  the 
editor's  reply  to  that  letter: 
To  the  Journal: 

Regarding  your  editorial  of  April  18,  More 
Untruths  Against  Seaway,  our  statement  that 
only  alx)Ut  4  percent  of  American  privately 
owned  oceangoing  vessels  would  be  able  to 
operate  in  the  proposed  27-foot  waterway 
and  that  less  than  20  percent  of  the  world 
tonnage  would  be  able  to  do  so,  is  not  a  fig- 
ment of  our  imagination  or  any  propaganda 
on  our  part. 

It  comes  from  the  National  Federation  of 
American  Shipping,  which  certainly  should 
know  whereof  it  spealu.  It  is  the  contention 
of  the  waterway  proponents  that  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  American  and  foreign 
vessels  could  use  the  waterway  partly  loaded 
and  could  do  so  on  a  profitable  basis.  The 
National  Federation  of  American  Shipping 
has  repeatedly  testified  that  this  is  not  true. 

We  try  very  conscientiously  to  stlclc  to  the 
facts  in  the  material  which  we  distribute. 
Caruslk  Baecekon. 
Executitfe  Vice  Chairman,   NatiOTial 
St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference. 

[MlIwaulEee  Journal  editor's  note] 
Appearing  before  a  Senate  seaway  hearing 
In  February  of  1952,  Gen.  Lewis  Pick.  Chief 
of  Army  Engineers,  testified  that  with  a  27- 


foot  channel  at  least  75  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  could  carry  profitable 
payloads.  On  pages  499  and  500  of  the  hear- 
ing record  he  presented  Army  engineers'  fig- 
vires  showing  that  in  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  were  available  (1949)  97.6  percent  of 
the  shipping  Into  Boston  drew  less  than  24 
feet  and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  98.2  per- 
cent of  shipping  into  Philadelphia.  91.9  per- 
cent into  Baltimore,  and  75  percent  into  New 
Orleans.  The  fact  that  wcn-ld  shipping  seldom 
operates  at  full  draft  was  confirmed  by  Adm. 
B.  L.  Cochrane.  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tor, before  the  House  committee  hearings  in 
February  of  1951.  Many  ships  operate  at 
cubic  capacity  but  few  at  weight  capacity, 
which  is  what  affects  draft.  He  testified  that 
"It  Is  the  Maritime  Administration's  view 
that,  with  a  27-foot  channel  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  75  percent  of  our  current  mer- 
chant fleet  could  enter  or  leave  the  Great 
Lakes  with  sufficient  cargoes  to  make  the 
voyage  successful."  We  prefer  these  ex- 
perts to  the  National  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Shipping,  which  has  consistently  op- 
posed the  seaway  and  has  a  community  of 
Interest  with  eastern  seaboard  and  railroad 
opponents  of  the  seaway. 


Memorial  Day  Tribute  by  Blrt.  Georf  e 
BUckweU  Smith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNNESSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter, 
written  in  memory  of  her  son,  by  Mrs. 
Oeorge  Black  well  Smith,  and  appearing 
in  the  Chattanooga  Times  on  May  30 — 
Memorial  Day.  Young  Miller  Smith  died 
in  Prance  during  World  War  n. 

Mrs.  Smith's  beautiful  letter  sums  up 
the  debt  still  owed,  the  pledges  unre- 
deemed, the  peace  still  beyond  reach; 
but  it  is  still  a  message  of  hope  that 
America  can  yet  enlighten  and  lead  the 
world  to  lasting  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

MmoRiAL  DAT,  1953. 

Mt  Deak  Tottno  SoLDixa:  Again,  we  Amer- 
icans pause  to  note  Memorial  Day — the  ninth 
since  you.  my  dear  young  son.  Joined  the 
ranks  of  o\ir  Nation's  battle  dead.  Once 
more,  my  son.  I  address  a  Memorial  Day  let- 
ter to  you.  I  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  proud  that  you 
are  there,  one  with  all  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  brave  young  Americans  who 
have  given  their  futures  on  earth  that  our 
country  may  have  a  future  and  fulflU  her 
destiny  among  men. 

Tou  have  t>een  dead,  my  son.  for  nearly 
9  years  now;  but,  oh.  how  we  continue  to 
miss  you.  How  often  does  my  heart  cry  out — 
would  that  he  had  Uved.  There  is  perhaps  a 
consolation  for  us  humans  in  dreaming  a 
little  sometimes  of  what  might  have  been. 
Still,  my  dear  son.  I  know  you  and  your  com- 
panions are  forever  young  and  forever  look- 
ing forward,  and  I  know  there  are  no  might- 
have-beens,  and  no  consolations  needed, 
there  where  you  dwell  in  God's  presence. 

But  here  on  earth  today  how  constantly 
do  American  hearts  cry  out,  "Would  that 
the  Second  World  War  had  freed  the  world 


for  freedom,  and  secured  us  ft«m  the  rid- 
dles, uid  the  torture  and  the  heartbreak 
and  the  bloodshed  of  the  present."  For. 
my  dear,  dear  son.  even  as  you  soldiers  of 
that  second  war  strode  to  triumphant  vic- 
tory, even  as  the  slain  fell,  we  were  losing 
the  peace.  Because  marching  beside  the 
United  States  and  her  allies,  disguised  as 
a  friend,  was  Soviet  Rvissia.  the  colossal 
enemy  of  ftee  men  and  of  Christianity. 
We  relied  on  the  existence  of  a  Russian 
honor  and  that  error  trapped  us  first  into 
disarmament  and  then  into  the  Korean  con- 
filet.  This  is  Indeed  a  tragic  Memorial  Day — 
the  third  of  the  ciirrent  war.  Many  of 
our  bravest  and  Isest  are  serving  under  the 
United  Nations  la  far  Korea,  but  they  fight 
to  save  our  cities  at  home,  our  farms,  our 
system  of  Government,  our  ideals  of  lib- 
erty, from  annihUatlon  by  heathens  and 
barbarians. 

In  the  1940's  many  American  parents  were 
being  helped  through  the  first  leaden  months 
of  bereavement  by  the  firm  belief  that  our 
dying  sons  were  paying  the  last  installment 
to  war  on  the  purchase  price  for  lasting 
peace.  We  were  bitterly  mistaken.  As  the 
Korean  struggle  drags  on  the  appalling  cas- 
ualty lists  record  the  terrifflc  1953  tribute 
we  are  rendering  war  in  order  to  salvage 
any  chance  of  permanent  peace,  and  any 
hope  of  safety  tot  democracy.  The  Second 
World  War  certainly  did  not  bring  peace 
in  its  wake;  there  Is  the  possibUtty  that 
our  country  may  have  to  fight  at  one  place 
or  another  for  a  long  period. 

So,  in  this  America,  my  son,  we  are  living 
under  conditions  greatly  changed  from  those 
you  knew.  While  we  did  not,  after  1945, 
adopt  Universal  Military  Training  (as  many 
urged)  we  have  adopted  and  are  using  much 
from  the  basic  featvires  proposed  under  UMT 
and  aimed  at  preventing  any  possible  mili- 
tarization of  this  Nation  while  supplying 
sufficiently  powerfiil  military  strength.  We 
are  fighting,  nominally  under  the  United 
Nations,  a  war  abroad  in  Korea,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a  peacetime  ex- 
istence, attitude,  and  program  at  home.  This 
is  a  departure  from  recent  American  c\is- 
tom;  we  Americans  are  not  yet  adjusted  to 
the  procedure — the  war  effort  has  suffered 
and  so  has  our  civilian  self-respect.  If  we 
are  failing  to  give  the  best  of  ourselves  to 
our  country  it  is  not  from  choice  but  prin- 
cipally from  inability  to  recognize  the  se- 
riousness of  the  situation,  and  through  Ig- 
norance of  the  course  we  must  foUow. 

The  Korean  war,  my  son.  is  the  most 
baffling  battle  in  which  we  Americans  have 
ever  been  involved.  Many  of  our  moet  deep- 
ly patriotic  citizens  feel  that  the  war  has 
been  wrongly  held  to  narrow  limits,  that  we 
are  not  taking — and  have  not  taken — the 
necessary  measures  to  bring  quick  and  deci- 
sive victory.  Others  apparently  think  such 
triiunph  would  be  empty  should  total,  global 
war  result.  It  is,  of  course,  entirely  possible 
that  the  Korean  war  was  merely  a  weak  and 
iU-advlsed  gamble  for  peace.  But  there  is 
certainly  at  least  the  possibility  that  the 
American  men  who  fight  in  Korea  today  are 
making  a  greater  contribution  to  the  per- 
petuation of  American  Independence  tnan 
has  been  made  by  aU  the  other  soldiers  to- 
gether throughout  all  our  country's  history. 
For  even  yet  the  Korean  war  might  be  in- 
strumental in  establishing  real  peace  under 
the  United  Nations. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  slightly  alarming 
tendency  among  some  citizens  to  want  our 
country  to  repudiate  and  separate  from  our 
friends  among  nations.  We  can't  get  along 
without  our  friends.  We  cannot  lose  the 
lovable,  cult\ired  French  from  our  lives,  how- 
ever wild  and  eerie  their  conception  of 
stable,  republican  government.  I  remem- 
ber the  kind  things  you  wrote  about  the 
French  •■  you  saw  them  in  their  war- 
ftnginah,  and  I  think  of  your  grave  in  an 
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Aswiican  Military  Cemetery  In  France  as  a 
link  of  friendship  between  tbe  gentle  Prenclx 
people  and  oxu  own  country.  We  can't  loee 
the  British,  however  exasperating;  they  are 
oxir  cloee  kinsmen  in  blood  and  principle. 
I  remember  that  England  reminded  you  of 
home,  my  son.  And  human  progress  needs 
the  keen  minds,  the  precision  and  the  music 
of  the  wonderful  German  p>eople.  They 
have  been  our  ruthless  enemies  in  two  World 
Wars  because  of  their  crazy  penchant  for 
following  tyrants  and  I  find  It  hard  to  for- 
give them.  The  Germans  brought  you  to 
yo\ir  death,  my  dear,  dear  son,  but  maybe 
the  victory  you  helped  win  against  them  re- 
claimed them  permanently  for  civilization. 
After  the  first  world  war  we  believed  we 
could  have  the  fruits  of  cooperation  with 
other  nations.    Surely  few  think  that  now. 

Back  In  1921  (when  you  were  born)  we 
thought  democracy  was  quite  safe  in  a  world 
secure  from  war.  The  day  your  dad  and  I 
took  you,  a  baby  In  yo\ir  christening  dress, 
to  the  baptismal  font  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
no  one  of  the  happy  family  group  gathered 
there  dreamed  that  in  early  manhood  your 
mortal  life  could  end  in  another  German- 
American  combat  In  an  again  war-torn 
Prance.  Tet  we  had  already  Jammed  the 
great  spirit  and  vision  of  our  country's  1017 
against  the  wall  of  isolationism.  Today 
there  Is  serious  talk  of  space  trips,  visits  to 
other  planets;  every  corner  of  the  earth  Is 
cloee  by  air  travel.  Yet  amazingly  there  are 
Americans  who  cling  to  isolationism,  who  are 
convinced  we  can  stand  alone,  fight'  alone, 
and  live  happily  Isolated  In  thought  and  deed 
from  our  neighbors  on  this  globe. 

Oitr  country  is  a  better  place  today  than 
it  has  ever  been,  my  son.  We  are  taking 
great  steps  ahead  In  scientific  development. 
With  your  training  you  would  have  had  a 
part  in  that,  had  you  lived.  Our  great 
educators  and  educational  Institutions  are 
working  constructively  and  tirelessly  to  safe- 
guard the  American  Ideals  of  liberty  be- 
queathed this  Nation  by  ovir  forefathers,  and 
to  train  and  keep  free  the  minds  which  God 
has  given  us  to  help  do  His  work  on  earth. 
And  I  think  more  and  more  Americans  are 
truly  trying  to  bring  their  actions  abreast  of 
their  faith  in  Christianity. 

But  still  America's  sons  are  having  to  die 
on  battlefields.  Surely,  surely  the  power- 
ful, the  dedicated  United  States  of  America 
can  yet  enlighten  and  lead  the  world  to  last- 
ing peace.  This  letter  is  not  for  you,  my  dear 
young  soldier  son.  One  does  not  mall  let- 
ters to  the  dead.  I  an>  sending  this  to  a 
newspaper.  If  It  has  any  slight  value  as  a 
plea  for  otir  country's  renewed  determination 
to  gain  lasting  peace,  I  hope  it  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

Devotedly, 

IfOTBXS. 


NouiifitBry  Airfields:  Joker  in  Trace 
Deck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  June  B,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  2  important 
newspaper  articles,  1  by  Mr.  George 
Carroll  and  1  by  Mr.  Kent  Hunter. 
While  our  Air  Force  Is  being  cut  and 
expansion  of  its  bases  curtailed  and  de- 
layed, the  Communists  are  missing  no 
opportunity  to  expand  both  their  air 
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toTCi  and  the  bases  from  which  It  can 
opeiate.  If  hostilities  are  resximed  fol- 
lowi  ig  the  expected  Korean  armistice  the 
Con  munists  will  be  able  to  operate  much 
closdr  to  our  lines  than  Is  now  possible. 
I  reiuest  permission  to  include  the  two 
af oi  ementioned  articles  at  this  point  in 
our  Record: 

NoN  inLrrAXT  AisnzLDs :  JoKza  in  Trucx  Deck 
(By  George  Carroll,  aviation  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American) 
's  face  it. 

isn't  no  such  animal  In  the  avla- 

book  as  a  nonmllltary  airfield  any  more 

there's  a  nonmllltary  railroad,  hlgh- 

or  bridge. 

strictly  a  misnomer  even  though  we're 

to  grant  the  Communists  permission 

biilld   and   operate   nonmllltary   airfields 

Nf>rth  Korea  under  truce  terms. 

't  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  in 
months  that  the  Reds  are  equipping 
south  of  the  Yalu  with  an  ez- 
celle^it  network  of  fields  tailored  for  their 
Jet  fighters,  fighter-bombers,  and  re- 
aircraft, 
haven't  been  able  to  do  this  under 
shooting  conditions — try  as  they  would — be- 
causf  as  fast  as  they  got  a  field  started,  we 
It  out  of  existence. 
Ndw  we're  about  to  hand  them  on  the 
prov  srblal  sliver  platter  a  plum  they  were 
denl>d  by  superior  United  Nations  alrpow- 
<jhiefiy  composed  of  United  States  Air 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  pUots,  planes, 
unmunltlon. 

superiority    In    the   air   kept    them 
,  so  far   as  basing   their  own   air- 
was  concerned,  back  behind  the  po- 
litically created  Yalu  River  sanctuary. 

a   truce   is   signed,   you   can   expect 
^ommunists  to  begin  alrstripplng  North 
for  all  they're  worth, 
should  they  operate  differently  there 
in  the  Red  satellites  of  EJurope? 
General   Ridgway  has  just  reported 
¥lasbington  that  the  Soviets  have  nearly 
]  ileted  "a  huge  program  of  airfield  con- 
strui  tlon"  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  fae- 
he  west. 
Returning  once  more  to  the  term  "non- 
mUlljary  airfields,"  it  will  be  interesting  to 
If.  somewhere  in  the  fine  print  of  the 
dociiments,  the  term  Is  defined  and 


note 
trucd 
desci  Ibed 

In  this  country,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration and  the  armed  services  speak 
of  civil  airfields  and  military  airfields, 
whic|i  is  clear  and  understandable. 

civilian   authority  runs   them,   they're 

airports,  and  if  the  military  rauM  them, 

mUltary  airports. 

Alsout   the  only  other  big  difference   is 

the  military  fields  have  quarters  for 

military  personnel,"  a  CAA  airports  official 

ilns. 

went  on  to  say  that,  in  case  of  sud- 

I  ill-out  Communist  attack  on  this  coun- 

1  bout  all  it  would  take  would  be  a  phone 

rom  the  Pentagon  to  switch  5,000-acre 

Airport  from  commercial  purposes 

b  great  staging  field  for  bombers,  bound 

hammer  targets  In  the  Soviet  homeland. 

It  could  be  a  so-called  nonmlll^y 

and  tomorrow  It   would   swarm   with 

he  said. 

Anyone    who    ever    saw    Russian    airmen 

out    all    night    in    40-below-zero 

In  1944  and  1945  to  guard  nothing 

than  a  Re*,   courier  transport  plane  at 

our  Alaskan  bases,  won't  expect  the 

to  worry  much  about  quarters  for  per- 

"  at  their  North  Korean  airstrips.    Red 

airman,  be  they  North  Korean,  Chinese,  or 

n,  are  trained  against  the  elements. 

don't  look  for  anything  fancy  In  North 

alrfield-biilldozing  after  the  truce. 

Serviceability,  runways  long  enough  for  Jets, 

and  bomb-storage  facilities — ^these  are 

tilings  that  wlU  count. 
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But.  of  course,  they'll  be  nonmllltary  air- 
fields and  once  In  a  whUe  an  Aerfiot  DC-3 
may  be  seen  coming  In  or  out.  Aerfiot  is  the 
main  Soviet  commercial  airline,  principally 
composed  since  World  War  n  of  leftover  DC- 
3  transports  lend-leased  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  United  States.  They're  fine  ships  and 
they've  really  lasted,  even  under  Soviet  stand- 
ards  of  maintenance. 

It  bears  pointing  out  that  Gander  Airport, 
in  Newfoundland,  was  buUt  by  our  Army 
Air  Porce  during  World  War  n  for  completely 
mUltary  purposes,  a  staging  stop  on  the  way 
to  the  European  theater  of  operations. 
Since  1946,  It  has  become  a  commercial  cross- 
roads of  the  International  airlanes. 

The  Navy  built  John  Rodgers  Pleld  on 
Hawaii.  Our  B-29  superforts  staged  there  on 
their  ferry  fiights  to  Join  the  20th  Air  Porce 
and  enter  combat  in  the  Pacific.  John 
Rodgers  Is  now  Honolulu  International  Air- 
port, busy  with  commercial  stratocruisers. 

Down  In  the  Caribbean,  the  Navy's  field  at 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  has  become  the  key 
commercial  airport. 

Closer  to  home,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
National  Airport,  commercial,  lies  on  one 
side  of  the  Potomac.  Across  the  river,  ad- 
joining each  other  Ue  Boiling  Air  Force  Base 
and  the  Navy's  Anacostla  Field. 

As  far  as  operating  conditions  go,  fighters 
and  bombers  and  military  transports  fit 
Washington  National  Airport  just  as  easily 
as  they  do  Boiling  or  Anacostia. 

A  stroke  of  the  pen  changed  John  Rodgers 
Field  into  Honolulu  International  Airport 
and.  If  world  war  ni  broke  and  the  need 
arose,  a  phone  call  could  change  It  back  tor 
the  emergency. 

In  a  recent  year,  18  percent  of  landings 
and  takeoffs  at  United  States  clvU  airports 
were  made  up  of  military  traffic.  They're 
ClvU,  these  fields,  but  are  they  also  non- 
military? 

Soviet  Russia's  current  5-year  plan  pro- 
poses "to  Increase  considerably  the  airfields 
for  transport  aircraft  of  clvU  aviation  and 
also  the  network  of  airlines  and  airports 
equipped  for  round-the-clock  operation." 

After  the  ink  dries  at  Panmunjom.  the 
Kremlin  will  be  able  to  embrace  North  Korea 
in  its  S-year  plan  for  airfields  and  that  busi- 
ness of  "round-the-clock  operation,"  car- 
led  on  up  there,  has  a  distinctly  unpleasant 
sound. 

^^•^  * 

AnnzLos'  North  Koua 

(By  Kent  Hunter,  Washington  bureau,  Los 

Angeles  Examiner) 

Washinotoh,  June  10. — The  provision  In 
the  tentative  Korean  truce  to  permit  Com- 
munists' buildup  of  nonmllltary  airfields 
in  the  Red  sector  after  the  cease-fire  order 
becomes  effective  today  aroused  a  congres- 
sional storm. 

George  Carroll,  aviation  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal-American,  had  pointed  out.  In 
a  published  article,  that  the  Red  Koreans 
will  thereby  be  permitted  to  build  a  military 
potential  they  could  not  win  whUe  Ameri- 
can aircraft  held  supremacy  in  Korean  skies. 
Representative  Sam  Yortt,  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia, himself  a  World  War  II  Air  Force  Vet- 
eran, asserted: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  nonmllltary 
airfield.  Any  airfield  that  will  permit  land- 
ing or  taking  off  of  commercial  aircraft  will 
serve  mllltarUy.  It's  Just  a  face-saving  move 
for  our  negotiators.  It  gives  the  Commu- 
nists, by  way  of  the  Panmunjom  negotiating 
table,  a  critical  advantage  they  covild  not 
win  In  combat." 

YoRTT  warned  that  the  Rxisslans  are  al- 
ready In  mass  production  of  MIG-15  fighters 
and  now  have  an  estimated  1,000  or  more 
medltmi  bombers  with  combat  capablUtles 
of  ova  B-29's  or  perhaps  even  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  o\ir  B-50  Jet  bombers.  He 
added: 
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"Russia,  in  addition,  la  reliably  reported 
to  have  developed  a  heavier  bomber,  called 
the  ILr-28  which  ia  somewhere  between  our 
B-29  and  our  B-36  In  cap>ablllty.  Given  the 
chance  to  cross-hatch  Korth  Korea  with 
nonmllltary  airfields  their  bombers  can  range 
over  Japan,  CMilnawa,  or  the  PhlUppInea. 
The  Soviet  Increasing  fighter  strength- 
disguised  as  the  people's  army  of  North  Ko> 
rea — can  protect  those  bombers  on  any  ag- 
gressive move  of  the  future,  on  a  timetable 
picked  by  the  Communists." 

Congressman  Yoarr  said  he  Intends  to  put 
the  Carroll  article  In  the  COMcaxssiONAi. 
R^coxD.    He  continued: 

"General  Eisenhower,  as  a  top  military 
commander,  should  understand  th&t  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  nonmllltary  airfield. 
When  our  Panmunjom  negotiations  started 
we  Insisted  on  a  no-alrfield  basis  for  a  truce. 
By  the  time  we  broke  off  negotiations  last 
October  we  had  let  the  North  Koreans  put 
that  nonmllltary  airfield  clause  in  the  pro- 
jected agreement.  We  Just  weakened — and 
the  Reds  recognize  It  as  weakness." 

Representative  Wint  Smith.  Republican, 
of  Kansas,  a  brigadier  general  diuring  World 
War  n  and  a  tank  commander  In  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  said: 

"Any  airfield  that  will  sustain  commercial 
airliners  will  handle  bomber  planes.  Only 
the  extremely  naive,  or  the  very  careless, 
would  agree  to  permit  the  North  Korean 
Commimlsts  to  get  away  with  such  utter 
nonsense  as  a  nonmllltary  airfield  In  a  zone 
of  potential  military  action  In  any  portion  ot 
Korea." 

Representative  Paul  Shatxx,  Republican, 
of  Michigan,  added: 

"A  nonmllltary  airfield  in  as  strategic  a 
military  Bone  as  Korea  Is  as  Improbable  as 
teeth  In  a  hen,  a  cardinal  in  Moscow,  or  a 
$3  bin  at  the  Treasury.  Originally,  we  de- 
manded no  airfield  construction  as  a  re- 
quirement of  a  truce  with  the  North  Koreans. 
Recession  from  that  Is  a  confeasoin  of  weak- 
ness and  will  be  recognized  as  such  through- 
out all  Asia." 


Statement  on  Farm  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  It.  1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. June  6,  1953,  an  important  state- 
wide conference  of  Democratic  farm 
leaders  was  held  at  Black  River  Palls, 
Wis.  This  conference  was  attended  by 
at  least  80  farmers  from  more  than  20 
counties.  The  public  policy  committee 
of  the  State  Democratic  organizing  ad- 
ministrative committee  was  in  charge  of 
the  meeting  and  the  expression  of  in- 
terest in  the  farm  situation  and  the  way 
in  which  it  Is  being  mishandled  by  the 
present  administration  was  the  concern 
of  all  present  at  the  meeting.  The  con- 
ference approved  a  basic  statement  of 
farm  policy  which  covered  the  whole  field 
of  basic  farm  legislation.  It  also  adopt- 
ed an  important  resolution  condemning 
the  present  administration  for  its  policies 
in  connection  with  the  REA. 

One  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  these  statements.  Be- 
cause the  preliminary  work  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the -statement  was  carried  on  by 
people  who  are  very  close  to  all  the  prob- 


lems Involved,  I  believe  these  statements 
represent  a  very  carefully  thought-out 
program  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
achieve  continued  prosperity  in  the  field 
of  agriculture. 

The  statement  on  farm  policy  which 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
is  the  position  that  will  imdoubtedly  be 
taken  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  Wis- 
consin, and  should  be  the  position  taken 
by  all  interested  in  the  future  welfare 
of  our  agricultiu-al  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know.  Secretary 
Benson  has  been  asking  for  suggestions 
from  everybody  on  a  dairy  program. 
Therefore.  I  have  also  submitted  the 
statement  of  policy  and  the  resolution 
concerning  the  REA  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  farm  conference  to  the  at- 
tention of  Secretary  Benson.  In  sub- 
mitting the  statement,  I  strongly  invited 
the  Secretary  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
these  proposals  since  they  refiect  a  con- 
sidered judgment  of  a  number  of  prac- 
tical dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin.  I  also 
urge  the  studied  consideration  of  these 
statements  by  my  colleagues: 

STATDCKirr    ON    Fakm    Policy    Adopted    bt 

Democratic  Farm  Contkrencx  Held  June 

6,  1953,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

A  prosperous  agriculture  Is  the  key  to  a 
prosperous  America.  Time  and  time  again 
history  has  demonstrated  that  our  economic 
depressions  are  farm  bred  and  farm  fed. 
The  American  people,  acting  through  their 
Government,  cannot  allow  another  farm  col- 
lapse to  develop.  Our  Government  can  and 
should  pursue  policies  that  are  aimed  to 
achieve  continued  prosperity  in  agriculture. 

We  expressly  reject  the  doctrine  that  the 
economic  problems  of  our  Nation's  farmers 
can  be  remedied  by  the  haphazard  pressures 
of  the  so-called  free  market.  Such  a  phUoso- 
phy,  when  followed,  has  always  brought  un- 
necessary hardships  to  farmers,  to  working 
men  and  women,  and  even  to  businessmen. 

We  further  reject  the  doctrine  that  tem- 
porary recessions  or  readjustments  with 
accompanying  drops  In  prices  and  employ- 
ment simply  have  to  be  In  an  essentially 
free  economic  sjrstcm  and  that  such  develop- 
ments will  only  be  temporary  if  the  Govern- 
ment Just  keeps  Its  hands  off. 

Our  complex  Industrial  and  agricultural 
economy  requires  continuous  Government 
leadership  and  assistance.  It  requires  that 
the  Government  lend  a  hand  to  keep  up  in- 
vestment levels,  to  stimulate  employment,  to 
supplement  purchasing  power  of  low-Income 
groups,  and  to  expedite  changes  In  produc- 
tion when  changing  demand  and  technology 
call  for  such  shifts.  Our  Government  may 
also  be  required  to  check  Inflations  which  can 
become  severe  and  which  are  not  self-cor- 
recting. Such  Government  leadership  and 
aids  should  be  geared  to  maintain  full  em- 
ployment and  to  maintain  and  even  expand 
upon  our  Nation  prosperity.  This  Govern- 
ment assistance  should  not  be  geared  merely 
to  prevent  economic  disaster. 

WIt)i  Government  leadership  and  aids  skill- 
fully and  timely  rendered,  we  believe  that 
the  farmer,  the  worker,  and  the  business- 
man will  all  enjoy  their  fullest  pro8p>erlty 
and  their  highest  standard  of  living.  And 
we  believe  that  this  can  all  be  accomplished 
without  m  any  way  undermining  the  basic 
freedoms  of  any  of  our  people.  Indeed,  a 
program  carefully  aimed  at  such  objectives 
can  be  the  fuUest  demonstration  of  the  true 
merits  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  Is  growing 
distress  among  the  Nation's  farmers.  Farm 
prices  are  generally  12  to  15  percent  less  to- 
day than  a  year  ago.  Yet  prices  farmers 
have  to  pay  for  what  they  buy  have  decreased 
only  about  1  percent.    The  farmer  is  caught 


in  the  squeeze  and  the  percent  of  income 
kept  by  him  has  reached  a  15- year  low. 

What  is  true  for  farmers  generally  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer 
and  livestock  producer.  As  of  the  end  of 
March  beef  prices  had  fallen  over  one-third 
from  their  1952  price  level  of  •34.69  per  hun- 
dred. Milk  prices  had  fallen  off  10  percent 
from  the  1952  price  level  of  $4.91  per  hun- 
dredweight. MUk  cows  had  fallen  off  20  per- 
cent from  $256  per  head.  Farmers  faced 
with  lower  prices  and  higher  costs  have  had 
to  resort  to  credit  more  than  at  any  other 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  gathering  gloom  among  farmers  Is  not 
reduced  by  the  vacillating  policies  of  the 
present  administration  in  Washington. 
Farmers  and  consumers  are  entitled  to  know 
where  they  stand.  They  are  entitled  to  be 
concerned  about  an  administration  which 
apparently  resents  the  constructive  remedies 
which  it  Inherited  from  the  Democrats. 
These  remedies,  which  the  Democrats  con- 
tinuously sought  to  improve,  the  Republi- 
cans now  seek  to  destroy  in  their  drive  to 
clear  the  path  so  that  the  farmers'  fortunes 
may  be  settled  by  the  harsh  forces  at  woik 
in  the  so-called  free  market. 

The  administration.  Congress,  agriculture 
Itself,  should  act  now  to  assure  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  maintaining  a  prosperous  agrlcul« 
ture.  We  believe  that  such  a  program  can  be 
adopted,  building  on  the  sound  foundation 
of  the  basic  features  of  our  present  farm 
program. 

We  beUeve  the  essentials  of  a  sound  farm 
program  should  Include  the  foUowing 
points: 

1.  KEEP  UP  TOTAL  WAGE  rONB 

The  most  Important  factor  in  maintaining 
a  prosperous  agriculture  is  to  keep  up  full 
domestic  employment  and  to  encourage  the 
further  rehabUitatlon  a&d  development  of 
other  coimtries.  Our  National  Government 
must  be  pledged  to  a  program  of  full  em- 
ployment with  a  fiscal  pcdicy  and  a  schedule 
of  public  works  ready  to  fiU  in  where  serloua 
business  declines  threaten. 

X.   BTOLD  tn>  NATURAL  MARKTIB  VO«  WIBOONSnr 

dairt  proouctb 

Tlie  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  can  be  aided 
by  a  more  vigorous  program  of  building  up 
the  natural  markets  for  Wisconsin  dairy 
products.     Such  a  program  should  include: 

(a)  Vigorous  Industry  efforts  to  merchan- 
dise aU  dairy  products,  encouraging  sales  of 
nonfat  solids,  cheese,  and  condensed  and 
evaporated  irtiif  in  addition  to  whole  milk 
and  butter:  ThXB  merchandising  program 
should  recognize  that  the  value  of  nonfat 
solids  is  gsdnlng  in  comparison  to  milk  fats. 
There  Is  more  reason  for  success  In  merchan- 
dising and  promoting  whole  mUk  and  whole- 
milk  products  than  there  is  In  concentrating 
on  efforts  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in 
butter  consumption. 

(b)  Increase  quality  of  butter  and  cheese 
products:  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  ac- 
ceptable quality  levels;  grade  labeling  would 
assist  in  reducing  the  volume  of  low-quality 
products  coming  to  market.  We  favor  Fed- 
eral consumer  grade-labeling. 

(c)  Uniform  Inspection  standards  should 
be  adopted:  High-grade  Wisconsin  mUk 
often  Is  unable  to  compete  with  local  high- 
priced  mUk  in  markets  where  more  mUk  la 
needed.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
Is  local  health  authorities  who  refuse  to  in- 
spect foreign  supplies.  Our  Wisconsin  at- 
torney general  should  take  action  to  break 
these  rigid  controls.  We  should  seek  recip- 
rocal Inspection  and  adoption  of  minimum 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  stand- 
ards In  all  markets. 

(d)  Promote  international  trade:  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  farmers  consistently  export  more  of 
their  products  than  are  sent  In  by  their  com- 
petitors. Dairy  Imports  totaled  only  1  per- 
cent of  total  domestic  dairy  production  tn 
our  country  when  Congress  began  to  impose 
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quotaa  and  embargoes.  These  Import  re- 
strictions can  only  resiilt  In  retaliatory 
measures  which  will  certainly  alow  down  the 
total  exports  of  dairy  products.  We  oppose 
restrictive  measxires  such  as  the  so-called 
Andresen  amendment,  section  104  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  Although  certain 
specialized  markets  may  be  lost  to  foreign 
dairy  interests,  these  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  Increased  foreign  sales  of  other  dairy 
products.  Removal  of  restrictions  on  dairy 
products  should  be  accompanied  by  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  trade  in  Industrial 
goods.  Foreign  Iznports  of  dairy  products 
should  be  expected  to  conform  to  domestic 
quality  requirements. 

S.  rAXMKKS  SHOUU)  GET  INCREASED  CONTKOL 
OVEK  THE  PSOCESSING  AND  MAKKRINO  OW 
THEIB  PSODTTCTS 

The  gap  between  consumer  prices  and  farm 
Incomes  continually  widens.  In  1952  the 
average  family  spent  $5  less  for  meat  but  the 
farmer  received  $15  less.  The  farmer's  loss 
was  three  times  the  saving  made  by  the  con- 
sumer on  cattle,  hogs,  and  lambs.  While 
the  average  family  spent  $740  for  food,  or 
$18  more  than  1951,  the  farmer  received  only 
$353  for  this  food — a  drop  of  $7  from  1951. 
Appropriations  shotild  be  made  now  so  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  make  an 
inunediate  and  full  investigation  of  who  gets 
the  consumer's  dollars.  If  the  farmer  is  to 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  dollars  it  is 
Important  that  he  be  given  maximum  control 
over  the  processing  and  marketing  of  his 
products.  Farm  cooperatives  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  restrictive  marketing  practices  in 
restraint  of  trade  are  the  keystones  in  im- 
plementing such  a  policy.  We  oppose  all 
efforts  to  change  the  tax  status  of  these  co- 
operatives. Patronage  dividends  both  in  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  cooperatives  should  not 
be  taxed. 


maintain  the  position  of  the  family- 
farm  within  the  farm  economy,  any 
administered  benefits  to  agriculture  miist  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  benefits  accruing  to 
larger  than  the  family  farm.  Accord- 
,  there  should  be  a  limit  to  payments 
on  any  one  farm. 
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I  SHOXnJD  COICFLT  WITH  rARMEE-VOTED 
ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 
IN  rORCE,  AND  WITHIN  MINIMUM  SOIL 
COt«SERVATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ORDER  TO 
BE  ELIGIBLE  EOR  EABM  INCOME  STTPPORT  BENE- 
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supplies  are  excessive  the  Secretary 
Apiculture  should  call  for  farmer  votes  on 
Institution   of   acreage   allotments   and 
approved  marketing  quotas.     To  re- 
benefits  of  the  support  program  farm- 
^ould  also  be  expected  to  comply  with 
conservation  requirements. 
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4.   MAMDATORT  FARM  IKCOMZ  SUPPORTS  ON  MHJC       facll  ities 


While  full  employment  and  vigorous  mar- 
keting will  do  much  to  maintain  farm  pros- 
perity, we  must  have  a  basic  program  of 
Government  supports  as  are  necessary  to 
continue  proep>erlty.  Farm  income  8upp>orts 
at  high  levels  should  be  mandatory  on  whole 
milk  and  on  eggs,  farm  chickens,  hogs,  beef 
cattle,  and  lambs.  This  is  in  addition  to 
basics.  The  support  level  should  be  set  at 
100  percent  of  the  parity  level  necessary  to 
maintain  farm  purchasing  power  in  the  same 
general  ratio  to  total  nonfarm  purchasing 
power  as  has  been  established  during  the 
most  recent  10-year  period. 

S.  FARM  INCOME  SUPPORTS  SHOULD  BE  PRO- 
VIDED THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  DIRECT  PRO- 
BUCnON  PAYMENTS  TO  PRODUCERS 

Basic  farm  legislation  should  provide  for 
supports  of  farm  Income  not  only  through 
(1)  Government  loans  on  storable  commodi- 
ties and  (3)  Government  purchases  where 
they  can  be  arranged  for  ready  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  perishable  products  that 
have  been  bought,  but  also  through  (3)  direct 
production  payments  to  fanners.  The  Sec- 
retary of  AgricvUture  must  have  authority  to 
shift  from  one  support  technique  to  the 
other  depending  on  what  will  be  most  eco- 
nomical and  most  effective  for  maintaining 
total  stability  and  prosperity  in  agriculture. 

We  favor  continuing  and  expanding  the 
hot  lunch  program  that  now  serves  less 
than  half  our  school  children.  All  children 
shoiild  be  Includsd  in  this  program  and  pub- 
lic funds  should  be  used  where  children  from 
low-income  families  now  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate. This  program  should  have  proper 
dietary  balance  and  should  not  be  used  as 
a  device  for  dumping  so-called  surplus  farm 
products. 

Direct  production  payments  would  repre- 
sent the  difference  between  the  approved 
support  levels  and  the  average  market  price 
In  each  marketing  period. 
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■SIZE  FARM  MAINTAINED  AS  KXTSTONB 
OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Fii}m  an  economic  and  social   viewpoint 
whole  farm  program  should  be  aimed 
preserving  the  Institution  of  the  family- 
farm. 

)  Farm  credit:  In  addition  to  the  sup- 
programs  aimed  at  protecting  the  in- 
of  this  basic  farm  unit,  ovur  farm  credit 
should  be  expanded  and  strength- 
to  encourage  more  young  men  to  en- 
dgriculture  and  to  render  assistance  most 
acut  ely  needed  where  heavy  investment  in 
machinery  and  equipment  and  livestock  is 
The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
should  be  expanded  and  made  available 
^ore  farmers.  Credit  help  should  be 
farmers  who  want  to  invest  in  basic 
;onservation  improvements  and  farmers 
need  to  acquire  large  enough  farms 
economically  efficient. 
)  Rural  electrification  and  telephone 
The  entire  REA  program  should 
pushed  to  Its  logical  objective  of  pro- 
viding electricity  and  telephone  service  to 
all  0  r  our  farmers.  This  should  include  ade- 
qua  e  Government  loans  for  transmission 
generating  facilities  as  well  as  dlstribu- 
systems. 

)   Crop  Insurance:  Farmers  are  entitled 

Ifrotection  against  hazards  of  nature  as 

as  manmade   hazards   of   the   market 

An  expansion  of  the  crop-lns\irance 

would  further  protect  the  fortunes 

of  t]ke  family- type  farm. 

Soil  conservation:  By  1975  we  must 
Ifrepared  to  feed  nearly  40  million  new 
e.  Five  acres  must  produce  as  much 
today.  Conservation  of  our  soil  re- 
is  indispensable.  Oxu  Federal  pro- 
should  be  expanded  to  encourage 
faster  and  more  complete  adoption  of  ter- 
racing, strip  farming,  fallowing,  and  other 
souqd  soil  conservation  practices.  Govern- 
payments  should  be  made  where  the 
cannot  be  expected  to  realize  an 
return  sufficient  to  get  him  to 
out  the  program  entirely  on  his  own 
initiktlve  and  expense.  Such  payments  are 
sourd  investments  by  the  general  public  to 
protect  basic  Interest  in  our  soil  resources. 

Rural  education:  Life  on  the  farm 
shoiild  include  the  right  to  modern  educa- 
tion^ facilities.  We  favor  Increased  State 
for  school  purposes.  Local  programs 
increased  educational  facilities  can  be 
materially  aided  by  the  establishment  of 
sponsored  school-building  authority 
by  a  program  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
royalties  from  the  rich  oil  reserves 
held  by  the  Federal  Government  even 
the  recent  legislation  in  which  large 
of  these  reserves  were  taken  from  all 
people  and  txirned  over  to  specified 
coastal  States.  A  sound  program  for  rural 
education  should  Include  a  provision  for  a 
8tat(  !-operated  system  of  educational  tele- 
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(f)  Social  security:  Farmers  and  their 
families  should  be  covered  by  social  security 
Just  like  their  farmworkers  and  the  self- 
employed  merchants  with  whom  they  do 
most  of  their  trade. 

(g)  Rural  health:  Farmers  are  entitled  to 
good  hospital  facilities  and  to  full  medical 
attention.  Too  many  rural  areas  are  now 
seriously  short  on  both  hospitals  and  doctors. 
For  better  rural  health  we  believe  that  (a) 
there  should  be  an  expansion  of  the  Federal 
aid  program  on  hospital  construction,  (b) 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide  aid 
for  constructing  medical  training  facilities 
for  both  doctors  and  nurses,  (c)  medical 
scholarships  should  be  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  (d)  a  program  of  med- 
ical Insurance  at  least  against  catastrophic 
Illnesses  should  be  inaugurated  under  the 
social  security  system  and  farm  families 
should  participate  In  such  a  program. 

8.    PRESERVE   OUR    BASIC    NATIONAL   RESOURCES 

We  insist  that  the  national  grazing  lands 
and  national  forests  be  protected  from  raids 
by  the  powerful  interests  who  seek  to  have 
these  resources  turned  over  for  their  own  pri- 
vate exploitation.  Our  water  resources  must 
be  fully  developed.  In  the  Interests  of  the 
soundest  river,  basin  development  we  xirge 
that  the  TVA '  facilities  be  kept  Intact  and 
that  other  river  basins  be  developed  by  agen- 
cies patterned  on  the  successful  TVA  pat- 
tern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  Nation, 
particularly  in  farm  areas,  never-again 
clubs  are  mushrooming.  The  reason  is 
obviously  the  displeasure  of  the  agricul- 
tural areas  in  the  present  farm  program, 
specifically  in  rural  electrification  de- 
velopment and  administration,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  following  resolution: 

Resoltttion  Concerning  the  REA  Adopted 

BT    Democratic    Farm    Conference    Held 

JxTNS    ,  1953.  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Whereas  Wisconsin  farmers  have  become 
alarmed  over  reports  from  Washington  that 
unfavorable  legislation  and  unfriendly  ad- 
ministrative rulings  are  threatening  orderly 
development  of  the  farm  and  cooperative 
electrification  program;  and 

Whereas  the  loaning  of  funds  for  rural 
electric  development  has  been  slowed  up  by 
unnecessary  administrative  rulings  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  E^a  Taft  Benson;  and 

Whereas  additional  unfriendliness  to  the 
program  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
moval of  REA  Administrator  Claude  Wickard 
several  years  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his 
term  ol  office;  and 

Whereas  this  action  has  tended  to  destroy 
the  nonpartisan  nature  of  the  rural  electric 
program:  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  leaders  in  the  administration  have  re- 
versed Government  policies  friendly  to  non- 
profit development  of  electric  power;  and 

Whereas  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
withdrawing  of  support  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River,  wUl  prevent  rural 
electric  cooperatives  from  having  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  generated  power;  and 

Whereas  abandonment  of  the  use  of  this 
natural  resource  for  the  benefit  of  people 
generally  will  probably  prevent  farmers  from 
being  able  to  produce  fertilizer  for  them- 
selves at  low  and  reasonable  costs;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  Benson's  budget  recom- 
mendations call  for  only  one-third  of  the 
loan  funds  deemed  to  be  necessary  for  orderly 
development  of  the  rural  electric  program; 
and 

Whereas  the  appropriation  bills,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  raise  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  sums  needed  for  adequate  rural 
electric  loans;  and 

Whereas  abandonment  of  the  support  of 
nonprofit  rural  electric  generation,  transmls- 
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slon.  and  distribution  of  low-cost  electricity, 
^nd  utilisation  of  the  natural  resources 
represented  by  our  running  waters,  results 
in  giving  up  the  natural  rights  of  our  cit- 
izens: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  w«  go  on  record  In  favor 
of  adequate  loans  to  be  repaid  with  interest 
to  Insure  the  completion  of  the  nonprofit 
rural  electric  program,  and  in  favor  of  preser- 
vation of  the  natural  resources  of  the  run- 
ning waters  in  ovir  rivers  for  the  benefit  of 
people  generally;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  oppose  the  program  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  which  would 
enable  Government-protected  utility  mo- 
nopolies to  set  up  toU  gates  and  charge  for 
use  of  these  natural  resources. 


Protpectire  Korean  Trace  RecaUt 
6-Ycw-Olil  Wuvuc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MJCHICAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVSS 

Thunday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  6  years  ago— on  March  4,  1947,  to 
be  exact — ^I  delivered  a  speech  In  Con- 
gress the  opening  words  of  which  were 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  boundary  lines 
In  the  world  today  la  in  Korea. 

Today — 2  Korean  wars  later;  135,000 
American  causalties  later;  22,000  Ameri- 
can dead  later;  $15  billions  of  wasted 
American  wealth  later — that  statement, 
unhappily.  Is  still  true. 

Present  indications  point  to  a  truce  in 
Korea — ^n  uncertain,  unpredictable,  and 
precarious  truce  at  best.  But  even  if 
that  truce  is  achieved  the  boundary  of 
which  I  spoke  6  years  ago  remains — and 
it  remains  "one  of  the  most  dangerous 
boundary  lines  in  the  world."  Worst  of 
all,  that  boundary  line  stands  today  as 
the  tragic  symbol  of  American  and 
United  Nations  failure  in  Korea. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  digress 
to  explain  one  statement  I  just  made. 
It  was  not  an  error  when  I  referred  to 
"two  Korean  wars."  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  United  States,  the 
South  Koreans,  and  such  other  United 
Nations  forces  as  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Korean  conflict,  have  been  engaged 
in  2  wars  in  Korea — not  1. 

The  first  war  began  with  the  Nortti 
Korean  attack  in  June  1950.  The  sec- 
ond war  began  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists swept  across  the  Yalu  and  at- 
tacked U.  N.  forces  late  in  November  of 
that  same  year.  In  making  an  honest 
appraisal  of  the  Korean  fiasco  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  rememrt)er  these  facts. 

On  this  point,  at  least,  the  record 
shows  General  MacArthur  and  President 
Truman  were  in  complete  agreement. 

In  a  special  communique  issued  No- 
vember 28.  1950.  reporting  the  Chinese 
Communist  aggression.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  said; 

Consequently,   we   face   an  entirely  new 

war. 

In  his  address  before  the  joint  session 
of  Congress.  April  19.  1951.  following  his 


shameful  dismissal  by  President  Tru- 
man. General  MacArthur  safii: 
Our  victory — 

Over  the  North  Korean  forces — 
was  complete  and  our  objecUves  within  reach 
when  Red  China  intervened  with  nu- 
merically superior  ground  forces.  This 
created  a  new  war  and  an  entirely  new  sit- 
uation, a  situation  not  contemplated  when 
our  forces  were  committed  against  the  North 
Korean  invaders. 

Mr.  Truman  said  much  the  same  thing 
in  his  message  to  Congress  December  I, 
1950.  in  which  he  reported  on  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  aggression.  Here  is 
what  he  said: 

United  Nations  troops  were  well  on  the 
way  to  success  in  their  mission  of  restoring 
peace  and  Independence  in  Korea  when  the 
Chinese  Communists  a  few  days  ago  sent 
their  troops  into  action  on  a  large  scale  on 
the  side  of  the  aggressor.  •  •  • 

The  present  attack  on  the  United  Nations 
forces  by  the  Chinese  Communists  is  a  new 
act  of  aggression — equally  as  naked,  de- 
liberate, and  unprovoked  as  the  earlier  ag- 
gression of  the  N(u^  Korean  Communists. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  true  and  accurate 
perspective  on  the  prospective  truce  in 
Korea  we  need  to  keep  this  fact  of  two 
Korean  wars  in  mind.  Much  as  Amer- 
icans will  be  gratified  if  there  is  an  end 
to  the  slaughter  in  Korea,  we  must  in  all 
honor  and  honesty  face  the  bitter  truth 
about  the  outcome.  The  boxscore  of  the 
two  wars  in  Korea  is — at  very  best — one 
draw  and  one  defeat  for  the  United 
States  and  the  United  NaUcms  forces. 
So  far  as  the  original  war  launched  by 
North  Korea  is  concerned,  we  have 
achieved  only  a  draw,  a  stalemate.  So 
far  as  the  Chinese  Communist  aggres- 
sion is  concerned — the  aggression  which 
drove  our  forces  out  of  North  Korea — 
we  have  siiffered  a  tragic  and  ignomini- 
ous defeat  Worst  of  all,  it  is  a  defeat 
which  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall 
publicly  announced,  in  advance,  in  his 
testimony  during  the  MacArthur  hear- 
ings. 

In  that  testimony  on  April  16,  1951, 
Secretary  Marshall  said: 

If  the  Chinese  Communists  continue  in 
force  in  North  Korea  with  the  potential  of 
additional  reinforcements  that  might  be 
made  available,  and  with  our  situation  where 
we  visualize  no  considerable  reinforcement 
of  the  United  Nations  army  •  •  •  they  could 
not  be  driven  out  of  North  Korea. 

Immediately  after  Secretary  Marshall 
made  that  statement  I  denounced  it  as 
"the  counsel  of  defeatism"  and  as  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Today 
a  new  administration  is  tragically  en- 
snarled  in  the  consequences  of  that 
policy.  Today  we  are  paying,  in  loss  of 
honor  and  unprecedented  political  and 
military  defeat,  for  the  rejection  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  warning  that  "in  war 
there  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  warning 
which  I  gave  6  years  ago.  that  "one  of 
the  most  dangerous  boundary  lines  in 
the  world  today  is  in  Korea."  In  that 
speech  in  1947  I  pointed  out  that  the 
artificial  boimdary  line  was  created,  ar- 
bitrarily and  in  secret,  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
I  deeply  regret  that  events  have  given 


bitter  corroboration  to  a  further  warning 
which  I  gave  6  years  ago.    I  said  then: 

We  are  told  that  history  repwats  Itself. 
Right  now  a  repetition  of  the  vUeet  sort  is 
working  itself  out  with  results  that  may  be 
disastrous  for  the  United  States. 

We  all  know  how  Poland  was  sold  down 
the  river  in  a  power-politics  deal  that  bene- 
fited no  coimtry  except  Soviet  Russia.  Ex- 
actly  the  same  thing  is  now  hi^pening  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world — ^in  -Korea. 

In  my  1947  speech  on  Korea  I  called 
upon  the  United  States  to  demand  that 
Russia  keep  its  promises  of  a  free  aiul 
united  Korea — promises  made  in  Moscow 
In  1945.    And  I  concluded: 

If  the  United  States  Is  ever  to  have  any 
position  of  respect  and  prestige  in  the  Ori- 
ent, the  pledges  we  have  made  to  the  Ko- 
rean people  must  be  made  good. 

Now,  6  years  later,  our  breach  of  faith 
has  been  compounded  by  our  failure  to 
fight  to  win  in  Korea.  We  now  offer  the 
tortured  people  of  Korea — a  nation  which 
has  suffered  more  than  a  million  casual- 
ties— the  promise  of  continued  effort  to 
achieve  liberation  and  unification  of  Eto- 
rea  "by  peaceful  and  political  means." 
I  fear  we  are  deceiving  ourselves,  and 
the  Koreans,  by  holding  out  hope  that 
this  is  possible,  especially  after  we  failed 
to  fight  to  win  in  Korea. 

Of  course.  President  Eisenhower  has 
inherited  a  tragic  mess  in  the  Korean 
situation.  We  are  today  ensnarled  by 
the  consequences  of  past  follies  and  vio- 
lation of  moral  principles  which  began 
with  our  recognition  of  Russia  in  1933. 
We  are  suffering  the  penalties  of  ap- 
peasement and  compromise  at  Yalta,  in 
Poland,  in  China,  and  in  Korea.  We  are 
paying  the  price  of  the  Truman-Ache- 
8on-Marshall  policy  of  a  no-decision 
war.  We  are  finding  out  how  terribly 
right  MacArthur  was. 

But  we  shall  not  find  our  way  out  of  the 
mess  by  further  appeasement,  by  further 
compromise  of  principle.  That  is  why  I 
am  terribly  anxious  that  we  not  make 
new  mistakes.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  apparent  impression 
conveyed  by  one  statement  in  President 
Eisenhower's  letter  to  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee,  urging  that  he  acquiesce  in 
the  Korean  truce.  In  that  letter.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  said  to  the  Korean  Presi- 
dent: 

It  was.  Indeed,  a  crime  that  those  who  at- 
tacked from  the  north  Invoked  violence  to 
unite  Korea  under  their  rule.  •  •  •  I  urge 
that  your  country  not  embark  upon  a  simi- 
lar course. 

I  think  we  could  make  a  tragic  mis- 
take, indeed,  if  we  confused,  or  appeared 
to  confuse,  or  compared,  the  patriot 
Rhee's  struggle  for  the  liberation  and 
imification  of  his  country  with  the  ag- 
gressions of  communism.  I  am  appalled 
to  read  editorial  comment  that  the 
United  States  refuses  to  employ  war  to 
rearrange  the  world  to  suit  its  ideas^ 
or  the  purposes  of  local  leaders  like  Mr. 
Rhee.  I  wonder  if  Americans  may  not 
need  to  reread  Patrick  Henry.  I  wonder 
whether  we  would  still  be  part  of  the 
British  Empire  if  there  had  been  a 
United  Nations  when  we  Americans  were 
employing  war  to  win  our  independence 
In  the  Revolution. 
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Of  course  we  want  the  slaughter  In 
Korea  ended.  Of  course  we  want  peace. 
But  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  peace 
at  the  price  of  principles  can  be  a  dan- 
gerous and  even  fatal  peace.  We  bvm- 
gled  Into  the  Korean  war  by  unconstitu- 
tional methods.  We  bungled  through 
the  Korean  war  by  permitting  MacAr- 
thur's  hands  to  be  tied  when  victory  was 
within  reach  and  by  his  shamefvil  dis- 
missal. We  could  bungle  Just  as  horri- 
bly in  negotiating  a  truce  and  in  the 
policies  which  follow  that  truce.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  bungling. 

I  cannot  help  recalling  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  eight  Republican  Senators  in 
their  minority  report  on  the  MacArthur 
hearings  in  1951.  Their  warnings  seem 
to  me  most  timely  now.  even  though 
some  of  these  same  Senators  appear  to 
have  forgotten  them.  Let  me  read  Just 
a  few  words  from  their  statement: 

If  a  truce  is  negotiated,  based  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  status  quo  at  the  38th 
parallel,  the  Communists  wUl  remain  In 
control  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
and  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  will 
not  have  been  fulflUed.  •  •  • 

Any  peace  short  of  the  liberation  and  uni- 
fication of  Korea  is  a  delusion.  Any  settle- 
men  at  the  38th  parallel  la  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist victory. 

Although  the  proposed  truce  line  Is 
slightly  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  the 
essential  situation  against  which  this 
minority  report  warned  appears  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  proposed  settlement  in  Ko- 
rea. I  know  of  no  reason  why  that  is 
any  more  desirable,  any  more  acceptable, 
any  more  valid  as  a  basis  for  a  truce 
today  than  it  was  when  these  words  were 
written  in  1951. 

And  I  fear  that  we  must  say  today,  as 
I  said  6  years  ago.  in  1947.  that  "one  of 
the  most  dangerous  boundary  lines  in 
the  world  today  is  in  Korea" — and  will 
continue  to  be  if  the  projected  truce  be- 
ccHnes  a  reaUty. 
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Thursday.  June  11.  1953 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
the  many  adxnirers  of  Arthur  Godfrey — 
and  their  number  is  legion — will  rejoice 
In  the  news  of  his  successful  recovery 
from  a  serious  hip  operation.  It  is  too 
bad  his  convalescence  has  been  disturbed 
by  news  out  of  Washington.'  Arthur 
Godfrey  is  a  friend  of  the  Air  Force.  He 
does  not  like  what  he  has  heard  is  being 
done  to  the  Air  Force  by  lils  friend 
Charles  E.  Wilson. 

As  a  friend,  Godfrey  feels  free  to  criti- 
cize Wilson.    But  he  does  not.    He  says: 

Whatever  Charlie  Wilson  does  must  be 
O.  K.  But  1  woiUd  like  to  know  why  on 
this.  *  *  •  It  does  not  make  sense. 

That  is  how  a  lot  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill 
feel  about  the  $5,100,000,000  cut  in  the 
Air  Force  budget,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  does 
not  make  sense.    Godfrey  says  that  the 
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"aid  he  had  decided  against  a  second 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  operfition   on   his    left   hip.    which,    though 

■  .  had  greater  mobility  than  the  right. 

hips  had  been  smashed  In  an  automo- 

accident  more  than  20  years  ago. 

dfrey  said  he  hoped  to  leave  the  hospital 

or  4  weeks,  and  be  back  on  radio  and 

tele^lon  in  6  or  7. 

probably  be  on  crutches  for  8  or  7 
"  he  said.    "But  I'll  be  able  to  work 
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Stzategic  Air  Command  should  be  in-' 
ere  ised  50  percent.  If  it  cannot  protect 
us  from  Soviet  attack,  he  says,  do 
nol  think  there  is  anything  else  that 
coi  Id  hold  back  the  Russians.  But  in- 
ste  id  of  being  increased,  our  strategic 
air  force  is  being  cut.  If  Godfrey  is 
cor  fused,  so  are  we. 

I'nder  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  a 
report  on  Arthur  Godfrey's  convales- 
ce! ce  and  confusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  report,  from  the 
Cii  cinnati  Inquirer  of  May  31,  1953, 
fol  ows: 

DOISN'T   ICAKX    SENSK GODFRET,    POZZLED    BT 

C  DT   IN   PtJNDs,   CREsrrs   Ant  Fobce  WriH 
E  EEPUiG  Reds  Awat 

B  3STON,  If  ay  30. — Television  and  radio  star 
Arthur  Godfrey  said  today  the  $5,900  million 
from  the  Air  Force  appropriation  by  his 
friend.  E>efense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wll- 
"doesn't  make  sense." 
sit  here  worrying  myself  sick  about  It,** 
Godfrey,  who  Is  in  Massachusetts  Gen- 
Hospital  convalescing  from  a  hip  opera- 
"I   sure   would   like    to   get    hold    of 
Ch^lie  Wilson  and  find  out  what's  going  on." 
can't  understand."  he  said  In  an  Inter- 
view, "why  It  Is  so  hard  for  folks  to  get  It 
~"  their  heads  that  the  Strategic  Air 
Is    the    only    thing    keeping   the 
from  blowing  the  whistle  on  us." 
qodfrey    said    "whatever    Charlie    Wilson 
muBX  be  O.  K.    But,"  he  added,  "I'd  like 
l|now  why  on  this.    If  I  could  get  on  the 

could  find  out  In  a  hurry." 
Gcxlfrey  said  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
"  led  by  Gen.  Cvutis  Lemay,  who  visited  In 
hospital  room  here  yesterday,  should  be 
■  50  percent. 
's  tough,  hard  work  for  those  boys  In 
's  outfit,"  said  Godfrey,  "and  If  they 
"t  tops,  don't  think  there's  anything 
that  could  hold  back  the  R\issians." 
G^xifrey  wore  one  of  his  famous  Hawaiian 
shirts,  a  dark  blue  number  liberally 
with  yellow  and  red  designs.     He 
fre<iiently  adjusted  his  position  by  grasping 
>verhead   handhold.     He   looked  tanned 
fairly  comfortable,  except  for  an  occa- 
slonjal  twinge  from  his  leg.    He  sat  propped 
<nth  pillows,  his  right  leg  suspended  at 
uutward  angle  to  keep  the  pressure  off 
Up  joint. 

remarkable  Job,"  he  said  of  the  surgery 
by  Dr.  Marlus  N.  Smith -Peterson 
a  team  of  specialists  who  rebuUt  the 
hip  Joint  by  Insertion  of  a  ball-and- 
mechanism. 
IJook  at  this,"  he  said,  hauling  up  the 
sheet.  "Isn't  that  a  beautiful  lob  of 
stitcbing?" 
H« 
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Repeal  Theater  Admissioii  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mf  SHAFER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
report  of  the  Council  of  Motion  Picture 


Organizations.  Inc..  under  date  of  June 
4  and  covering  the  period  ending  May* 
23.  discloses  that  since  1946  a  total  of 
5,293     motion -picture     theaters     have 
closed  in  the  United  States. 

This  serious  trend  is  continuing.  In 
the  week  ending  May  23,  46  theaters 
closed.  In  my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
19  theaters  have  closed  since  April  1, 
and  I  am  receiving  desperate  appeals 
from  theater  operators  in  my  own  Third 
Michigan  District. 

Theater  operators  and  employees,  and 
members  of  their  families,  have  a  vital 
stake  In  these  closings.  So  has  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  And  so  too  has  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  lost  tax  revenue  resulting  from 
these  business  failures. 

Meanwhile  H.  R.  158.  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason], 
designed  to  give  urgently  needed  relief 
to  all  affected  parties  through  repeal  of 
the  20  percent  admission  tax.  remains 
frozen  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Those  familiar  with  the  moving  pic- 
ture theater  industry  situation  forecast 
that  5,000  more  theaters  will  be  closed 
within  the  next  12  months  if  the  ad- 
missions tax  is  maintained.  They  also 
predict  that  Federal  tax  revenue, 
through  corporation  and  personal  in- 
come taxes,  will  be  some  $4  million 
higher  in  the  next  year  if  closing  of  these 
6,000  theaters  is  averted  by  repeal  of 
the  admissions  tax  than  the  combined 
admissions,  corporation  and  personal  in- 
come tax  yield  in  event  of  the  theater 
closings. 

Considerations  of  Justice,  soimd  eco- 
nomics, and  wise  tax  policy  all  argue 
for  prompt  action  by  the  Wasrs  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Congress  on 
the  Mason  bilL 


Califoraia  Duabled  Veterans  LegislatiTe 
Committee  Tells  the  Confressman  What 
They  Think  Aboat  Specific  Pendinff 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Bdr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Members  of  this  great  legislative  body 
for  granting  me  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  these  comments  and  also 
to  include  the  important  information 
just  sent  me  by  Lillian  Karnes,  one  of 
the  distinguished  veteran  auxiliary  lead- 
ers and  citizen  of  the  great  23d  Congres- 
sional District.  Los  Angeles  County.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Karnes,  as  chairman,  and  her 
committee  members,  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  California  DAV  Auxiliary,  have  been 
diligently  studying  pending  bills  in  this 
Congress   as  relates   to   the   problems. 
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rights,  and  benefits  of  disabled  American 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  all  Members 
of  this  House  delight  in  receiving  from 
the  grassroots  of  American  citizenship 
the  thoughtful  and  considered  opinion  of 
patriotic,  diligent  individual  citizens. 
An^  ^en,  as  in  yii§  5a»,  ft  group  ol 
such  citizens  place  their  native  ability 
and  energy  to  the  responsibility  of  equip- 
ping themselves  so  they  can  intelligently 
tell  their  representatives  in  Congress 
what  they  think  and  why  they  think  that 
particular  way  about  pending  legislation, 
it  is  not  only  of  resulting  and  manifest 
blessings  to  the  members  of  such  group, 
it  is  likewise  a  help  to  the  Congressman 
to  whom  they  give  their  findings.  I 
know  ever:  Member  agrees  with  me  when 
I  say  these  words.  You  have  heretofore 
heard  me  make  similar  observations. 
But,  I  presume  you  will  often  hear  me 
lay  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  us,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  encouraging  our 
constituents  at  the  grassroots  to  let  us 
know  what  they  think.  Yes;  not  only 
what  they  think,  but  why  they  come  to 
that  finding.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  DAV  chairman  and  her 
committee  have  aided  me  far  more  than 
otherwise  would  be  the  case,  because  they 
sent  me  heretofore,  through  their  distin- 
guished committee  chairman,  their  rea- 
sons also. 

You  will  notice  that  in  their  list  here- 
with called  to  your  specific  attention, 
they  list  as  No.  1  a  protest  against  the 
cuts  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  this  Congress  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration funds.  While  they  do  not,  in 
this  printed  list,  identify  just  what  cuts 
they  particularly  refer  to.  I  will  inform 
you  that  heretofore  they  have  very 
vigorously  advised  me  that  it  referred 
primarily  to  the  VA  hospital  cuts. 

Before  reading  this  list  of  bills  just 
received  by  me  from  this  hard  work- 
ing DAV  Auxiliary  chairman.  Lillian 
Karnes.  I  believe  it  appropriate  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  this  83d  Congress 
I  filed  biUs  which,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
put  forth  most  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  are  incorporated  in  the 
total  number  of  bills  now  strongly  sup- 
ported by  this  DAV  Auxiliary  commit- 
tee. From  the  very  first  period  of  my 
membership,  beginning  in  the  79th  Con- 
gress. I  have  tried  to  be  always  aware 
of  the  fact  that  these  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  our  great  Nation  were  al- 
most always  put  in  a  physically  disabled 
and  permanently  handicapped  condition, 
while  in  the  military  uniform  of  our 
Nation.  Sometimes,  I  fear  too  many  of 
us  have  too  much  tendency  to  forget  this 
fact. 

Here  is  an  appropriate  item  which  is 
self-explanatory  and  which  lists  the 
pending  bills.  I  ask  you  to  look  into  the 
subject  matter  of  each  of  them. 
[From  the  DAV  News,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
of  May   1953] 

ATTXILIABT    FLATIKO    VITAI.    ROLI    in    SFURBINa 

VxTS  Legislation 
Women  of  the  department  auxiliary  have 
been   doing   the    vital   grassroots   work   In 


spurring  action  by  Washington  representa- 
tives on  legislation  supported  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Distaff  members 
of  the  California  DAV,  through  the  Depart- 
ment Legislative  Committee,  have  been 
sending  letters  and  telegrams  to  their  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Capitol  In  a  continuous 
campaign  to  get  Immediate  action  on  vet- 
er^as'  bUlB  la  tti«  Coixgress. 

That  heartening  dlsclosxire  was  made  by 
Lillian  Karnes,  chairman  of  the  department 
auxiliary  legislative  committee,  who  urged 
continuance  of  the  women's  letter-writing 
campaign. 

Pollowing  Is  a  list  of  veterans'  bills  sup- 
ported by  the  DAV  that  are  before  the  House 
at  the  present  time: 

1.  Protest  cuts  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion appropriations;  Investigate  and  adjust 
for  betterment  In  various  departments  of 
same. 

2.  To  Increase  rates  of  compensation  for 
service-connected  disability  or  death  and 
provide  for  adjustments  of  rates  on  basis  of 
cost  of  living  (H.  R.  3372,  2003). 

3.  To  prohibit  severance  of  service-con- 
nected compensation  In  effect  10  years  or 
more  (H.  R.  2534,  628). 

4.  Equalize  wartime  and  peacetime  service 
connection  (H.  R.  2101). 

5.  To  Increase  monthly  rates  of  disability 
compensation  payable  to  veterans  (H.  B. 
2575). 

6.  To  Increase  burial  allowance  (H.  R.  47, 
1536) ,  and  to  provide  burial  site  (H.  R.  1305) . 

7.  Allowance  dependency  requirements  re- 
duced to  10  percent  (H.  R.  32,  48). 

8.  Income  limitations  Increased  to  $3,500 
with  dependents;  92,000,  without  dependents 
(H.  R.  3458.  2744). 

9.  Permanent  and  total  rating  in  active 
cases  (H.  R.  340). 

10.  Presumption  of  service  connection  3 
to  7  years  after  discharge  (H.  R.  310,  2097). 

11.  Veteran  dependency  Increase  (H.  R. 
3372). 

12.  Pension  to  widows  and  children  of 
World  War  II  same  as  World  War  I  (H.  R. 
34,  38.  2338) . 

13.  Widow  without  children  receives  In- 
creases In  comf>ensation.  and  allowed  to  col- 
lect social  security  of  deceased  veteran  im- 
mediately on  proof  of  veteran's  death.  Instead 
of  widow  waiting  until  she  Is  65  years  of  age 
(H.  R.  43). 

14.  Widows,  fuU  entitlement  (H.  R.  4275). 

15.  Compensation  continued  while  hos- 
pitalized in  VA  hoepiUl  (H.  R.  322). 

16.  To  liberalize  marriage  requirements  for 
compensation  and  pension  piirpoees  (H.  R. 
3772). 

Department  Legislative  Chairman  Irl  Lucas 
complimented  the  Work  of  Auxiliary  Chair- 
man Lillian  Karnes  and  her  committee  In 
actively  supporting  the  DAV  legislative  pro- 
gram, urging  all  Auxiliary  members  to  con- 
tact their  representatives  In  Washington  on 
the  above  DAV-sponsored  bills. 
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Question  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
you  have  paid  your  June  15  income-tax 
installment,  has  poor  old  Dad  got  any- 
thing left  for  Father's  Day? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  ad- 
dress given  by  the  Honorable  Ezra  Taft 
Benson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before 
the  Nebraska  Stock  Groweiii'  Associa- 
tion in  Omaha.  June  11. 

The  address  is  thought-provoking, 
factual,  and  informative: 

MANACnCENT:    AGSICULTUItE'S  TOP  PKOBLEK 

(By  Hon.  £zra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture) 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  forum 
from  which  to  discuss  the  problem  which  I 
want  to  lay  before  you  today  than  this,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  livestock  markets. 

The  existence  of  this  huge  market  sym- 
bolizes a  basic  fact — one  that  we  must  never 
forget — the  basic  fact  that  our  America  la 
a  choice  land,  a  land  of  destiny. 

Consider  the  history  of  this  area  for  con- 
firmation of  that  fact. 

A  little  more  than  four  centuries  ago  the 
white  man  first  set  foot  In  the  area  that  is 
now  Nebraska — and  Coronado  was  only  pass- 
ing through. 

A  little  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  this 
area  was  not  yet  part  ol  the  United  States — 
It  was  owned  by  Prance  under  the  rule  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

On  April  30,  1803 — 150  years  ago — the 
whole  vast  area  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Canada  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rockies  was  purchased  from  the  French  at  a 
price  of  about  4  cents  an  acre. 

At  that  time  who  would  have  realized  the 
vast  potentialities  of  this,  the  mldcountry 
of  America?  In  1820  a  map  of  the  Territory 
designated  the  area  that  is  now  this  State 
as  a  "great  desert,"  a  place  "entirely  unfit 
for  agriculture." 

Yet  even  In  those  days  the  promise  of  our 
great  Nation  was  slowly  dawning  on  the 
minds  of  men.  Mid-America  became  the 
key  to  the  West.  The  Oregon  Trail  In  the 
1830's  and  the  Mormon  Trail  in  1847,  fol- 
lowing the  banks  of  the  Platte,  furnished  the 
principal  routes  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Rockies  and  beyond  to  the  Pacific. 

Then  came  the  days  of  the  overland  stage 
and  the  famed  Pony  Express. 

But  who  would  have  thought  then  that 
Nebraska  would  someday  be  a  vital  part  of 
the  "heart  country"  of  American  agriculture? 

Who  would  have  dreamed  of  such  a  live- 
stock market  as  this? 

One  of  the  wise  men  of  our  Republic 
once  said,  "I  have  lived  a  long  time  and 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs 
I  see  of  this  truth — ^that  Ood  governs  the 
affairs  of  men."  And  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  was  81  years  old  at  the  time,  continued. 
"If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out His  notice.  Is  it  possible  that  an  empire 
can  arise  without  His  aid?" 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  and  I  am  proud  to 
repeat  It  frequently,  that  the  God  of  Heaven 
guided  the  Founding  Fathers  In  establish- 
ing this  Republic  for  His  partlcvilar  pur- 
poses. This  Is  not  Just  another  nation.  We 
In  this  choice  land  have  a  great  and  glorious 
mission  to  perform  for  Uberty-lovlng  peo- 
ple everjrwhere.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  In  our  love  of  freedom  and  our 
great  material  strength  the  purposes  of  the 
Almighty  In  this  critical  period. 
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Dare  we  look  at  the  crumbling  of  freedom 
to  Axla  and  elsewhere  and  conclude  that 
this  immense  empire  of  agricultural  and 
Industrial  might  hat  been  given  to  us  solely 
to  satisfy  our  appetite  for  selfish  things? 
No.  We  are  strong  for  a  purpose.  We 
are  strong  because  this  is  the  ho\ir  when 
free  men  must  each  have  the  strength  of  10. 
Yes;  America  must  be  kept  strong  for  the 
blessing  of  our  fanners — all  of  our  people — 
and  the  inspiration  of  liberty-loving  people 
everywhere. 

Much  of  the  basic  strength  of  our  Nation 
stems  from  Its  agriculture.  It  is  because 
of  our  ever-increasing  agricultural  efficiency 
that  we  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  manpower,  inventive  geniiia,  and  man- 
agement that  have  built  this  country  into 
the  world's  industrial  giant — a  giant  tower- 
ing over  its  potential  enemies  as  Samson 
of  old  towered  over  the  Philistines. 

We  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
people  and  6  percent  of  the  world's  land — 
yet  oiu-  industrial  output  Is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

We  could  not  have  the  cars,  the  steel,  the 
electric  power,  the  ships,  the  coal,  the  oil,  the 
houses,  the  radios,  the  bathtubs,  the  running 
water,  the  clothing,  and  the  recreation  we 
now  possess  if  one-half,  or  one-third,  of  ova 
working  force  were  engaged  in  agriculture — 
Instead  of  only  one-ninth. 

This  fact  points  up  the  importance  of  men 
and  women  such  as  you  who  produce  the 
feeder  stock,  who  feed  the  beef  animals,  from 
whose  fi.rms  come  our  dairy  products,  and 
whose  farm  flocks  produce  the  eggs,  the  pul- 
lets, and  the  ttirkeys  that  go  into  our  food 
production. 

The  American  people  dont  very  often  call 
on  the  farmer  and  rancher  to  stand  up  and 
take  a  bow — certainly  not  as  often  as  they 
should — b*!!  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that 
we  take  off  our  hats  to  you,  and  all  our  farm- 
ers, for  the  wonderful  Job  of  food,  feed,  and 
fiber  production  you  have  done  over  the 
years.  You  have  contributed  immensely  to 
the  health,  vigor,  and  happiness  of  all  ova 
people.  And  you  have  helped  Industry,  too. 
There  would  be  no  large  refrigeration  in- 
dustry here,  for  example,  if  there  were  no 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs  to  preserve,  and  If  we 
ate  our  wheat  and  com  directly  from  the 
land. 

Nor  could  the  great  grain  crops  of  the  Mid- 
west support  our  transportation  ssrstem 
without  the  market  provided  by  our  live- 
stock. The  American  farmer  Is  now  the  larg- 
est user  of  motortrucks  In  the  world;  but  he 
could  never  support  the  2Vi  mUlion  farm- 
owned  trucks  on  grain  alone.  Your  livestock 
products.  Slid  the  consumer's  willingness  to 
pay  for  them,  helps  to  keep  the  wheels  of  our 
transportation  indiistry  going. 

I  could  also  picture  the  contribution  of 
other  great  crops  to  our  national  prosperity. 
Cotton  alone  employs  more  of  our  people 
upon  the  land  than  any  other  single  crop, 
while  contributing  mightily  to  our  indus- 
trial machine;  tobacco  Is  a  powerful  domes- 
tic as  well  as  export  contributor;  soybeans 
play  a  huge  role  In  feed  and  industry;  and 
vegetable  production  today  accounts  for  al- 
most one-third  of  the  bulk  of  o\ir  annual 
diet. 

But  I  want  to  stay  close  to  your  field,  live- 
stock, not  alone  because  yoiir  production  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of  all  our  farm 
income  but  because  Its  close  alliance  to  our 
grain  production  points  up  one  of  the  im- 
portant problems  In  agriculture  today — the 
problem  of  management. 

The  problem  of  management  that  faces 
agriculture  today  is  not  only  interesting.  It 
is  most  challenging. 

Our  agrlcultiire  produces  and  markets  an 
astronomical  tonnage.  It  flows  dally  across 
this  continent  moving  by  whole  tralnloads, 
by  vertlble  caravans  of  motortruck,  by  air- 
planes, yes,  even  by  tuxae  and  wagon  from 
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the  remotest  farms  to  provide  our  great 
urb&n  populations  with  a  constant  and 
var  ed  diet.  Things  that  were  once  seasonal 
delicacies  are  now  everyday  staples,  thanks 
to  the  excellence  of  the  American-food 
sysi  em. 

I  is  a  system  that  Is  In  many  ways  the 
env|r  of  the  world. 

"I  he  American  people  have  a  knack  for  big 
things:  big  production — big  buildings — big 
ind  istrles— yes,  and  big  problems,  too. 

Firhaps  that  explains  how  it  came  about 
tha ;  the  cattle  business — that  was  so  good 
aft«r  the  war  and  up  until  about  2  years 
ago— has  undergone  a  drop  in  prices  com- 
parable with  1930-21  and  1932. 

Ill  April  1951.  average  cattle  prices  re- 
celv  sd  by  farmers  were  at  the  all-time  high 
of  i  130.30.  When  we  took  office  the  price 
had  declined  to  $19.70.  There  was  a  fxirther 
decline  and  a  low  of  $17.30  In  April.  The 
Ma]  15  average  price  was  up  slightly  over 
Apr  1.  having  risen  to  $17.50. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  yo\ir  time  by  re- 
pea  ing  all  the  causes  of  the  serious  situa- 
tion in  beef  prices.  There  were  many  factors 
lnv<lved:  the  big  increase  In  cattle  numbers, 
the  lecline  in  the  demand  for  breeding  cattle, 
liqu  Idation  of  some  cattle  because  of  drought 
and  lack  of  feed,  a  slight  weakening  In  the 
gen(  iral  price  level  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  future  on  the  part  of  some  feeders,  OPS 
flxe<  I  prices  and  compulsory  grading,  and  In 
a  SI  aall  number  of  cases,  perhaps,  lack  of 
crec  it  resources. 

You  are  far  more  Interested  In  what  we 
are  doing  about  the  situation  and  in  pros- 
pect 3  for  the  future — and  so  are  we. 

Hi  tre  is  what  we  have  done  about  the  beef 
situ  ition  in  the  past  4  months: 

1.  The  new  administration  removed  price 
com  rols  and  compulsory  grading  on  llve- 
stoc  I  and  meat.  This  was  done  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  within  3  weeks  of  our  tak- 
ing >fflce. 

2.  We  iirged  cattlemen  to  avoid  panicky 
selU  ig,  which  could  only  resist  in  a  further 
colls  pse  of  prices,  and  to  market  their  beef 
In  o  'derly  fashion.  The  response  was  gratl- 
fyln  ;.  and  the  action  of  you  men  in  com- 
pllai  ice  with  our  request  had  much  to  do 
with  the  firming  t.p  of  the  market  that  took 
placii  In  March  and  seems  to  be  continuing. 

3.  In  the  field  of  direct  action,  we  arranged 
with  the  armed  services  for  the  purchase  of 
more   beef. 

4.  We  Initiated  steps  which  culminated  In 
relm  position  of  the  tariff  quota  on  cattle 
beln ;  shipped  into  this  country  from 
Cant  da. 


We  increased  purchases  of  beef  for  the 

-liuich   program   and   other  outlets. 
We  purchased  frozen  beef  for  shipment 
to  Greece,  and  we  have  recently  announced 
a  pr>gram  for  p\u-chase  of  canned  beef  for 
the  lame  destination. 

Tqese  actions  have  resulted  In  the   ptir- 
of  nearly  5«4  million  pounds  of  beef, 
the  programs  are  still  continuing, 
our   assistance  will   not  end   at   this 
As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  It  Is  my 
to  seek  additional  ways  to  help  cattle- 
gain  a  fair  price  which  will   provide 
of  Income   at  the  market  place   for 
product.     I   shall    continue    to    work 
that  end. 
in  the  Department  will  also  continue 
all  in  our  power  to  alleviate  the  cost- 
squeeze  which  has  been  hurting  agrl- 


As  you  know,  we  recently  reduced  the 
price  of  cottonseed  meal  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  by  $13  a  short  ton.  or  nearly  20 
perc€  nt,  and  more  of  this  feed  Is  now  moving 
Into  use. 

Sone  beef  cattle  feeders  have  suggested 
that  CCC  com  might  be  made  available  to 
distr  sssed  feeders  at  reduced  prices.  In  a  let- 
ter tp  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota  •  few 


weeks  ago  we  explored  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  proposal. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  Department  has' 
gone  {IS  far  as  p>osslble  to  make  feed  available, 
within  the  limitations  under  which  Its  sup- 
port-price program  must  be  conducted.  We 
are  moving  CCC  corn  stocks  which  are  In 
danger  of  spoilage  or  deterioration  of  feed- 
ing value  as  fast  as  they  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  market,  and  we  have  worked  out  ar- 
rangements for  sale  at  country  bin  sites 
which  should  give  some  help  to  livestock 
feeders.  But,  entirely  apart  from  the  legal 
question  involved,  there  are  economic  con- 
siderations both  pro  and  con. 

If  corn  could  be  made  available  to  cattle 
feeders  at  substantially  reduced  prices,  the 
Immediate  advantages  would  be  lowered  feed 
costs  to  those  feeders  in  a  ]x>sitton  to  qualify. 
Lowered  feed  costs,  if  It  looked  as  if  they 
might  be  maintained,  might  also  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  willingness  of  feeders  to  go  back 
into  the  market  for  feeder  cattle,  thus  im- 
proving slightly,  the  demand  for  and  price 
of  range  cattle  this  fall. 

The  Arst  disadvantage  would  be  that  the 
total  output  of  beef  would  be  Increased, 
thereby  accentuating  the  current  adjustment 
problem,  probably  offsetting  the  gains  to  a 
small  number  of  feeders  by  some  reduction 
in  returns  to  many  producers  who  were  not 
able  to  qualify  for  reduced-price  corn.  It  is 
the  heavier,  longer-fed  cattle  which  are  al- 
ready most  difficult  to  market. 

The  second  disadvantage  has  to  do  with 
administration.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  which  feeders  might  be 
eligible,  probably  more  difficult  to  effectively 
police  such  a  program.  At  the  same  time 
such  a  program  would 'certainly  set  a  prece- 
dent for  any  other  livestock  group  which 
found  Itself  In  a  price  squeeze.  And  to  at- 
tempt to  solve  these  problems  by  generally 
lowering  feed  prices  simply  brings  us  back 
to  where  we  started. 

In  recent  weeks,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
price  of  cattle  has  stabilized  and  has  shown 
some  evidence  of  strength. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Uvestock  Industry  advisory  committee. 
we  are  placing  added  emphasis  on  ovir  in- 
formational and  promotional  program  to 
bring  the  facts  about  the  beef  supply  and  de- 
mand situation  to  the  attention  of  consum- 
ers. A  broad  program  to  encourage  more  ag- 
gressive merchandising  of  meat  has  been  in- 
stituted In  cooperation  with  cattlemen's  as- 
sociations, meatpackers,  wholesale  distribu- 
tors, and  retailers.  I  have  recently  made 
several  major  addresses.  Including  two  to 
the  food  trade,  urging  more  effective  mer- 
chandising of  beef.  All  of  these  activities  are 
helping  to  bring  results  in  terms  of  better 
diets  and  orderly  marketing. 

We  are  moving  tremendous  quantities  of 
beef;  during  a  recent  8  weeks'  period  the 
inspected  slaughter  of  beef  cattle  was  up 
44  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

Within  the  past  week  we  called  the  live- 
stock advisory  committee  together  for  a  new 
meeting  to  survey  the  situation  as  It  now 
exists  and  to  obtain  recommendations  as 
to  further  plans.  One  thing  we  can  do,  and 
are  doing.  Is  to  eat  otir  way  out  of  this 
problem. 

Unforttmately.  there  has  been  a  new  out- 
break of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  In 
Mexico.  To  protect  our  livestock  industry 
from  this  dreadful  disease,  I  Immediately 
closed  the  border.  We  hope  the  disease  can 
soon  be  stamped  out  and  the  border  re- 
opened. However,  in  the  meantime,  there 
are  no  more  Mexican  cattle  coming  into  our 
country. 

Only  last  Friday  I  met  with  the  livestock 
advisory  group  on  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  Denver.  Mr.  Albert  Mitchell,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  J.  Earl  Coke,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  have  been 
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on  the  ground  to  Mexico  with  our  Depart^ 
Dient  veterinarians  to  assure  maximum  pro- 
tection to  our  own  livestock  producers. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  also  have  been 
taking  aggressive  action  to  improve  the  dairy 
situation. 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  we  issued 
an  order  under  section  104  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  placing  import  embargoes 
on  dried  whole  milk,  dried  buttermilk,  and 
dried  cream.  This  action  was  necessary  to ' 
prohibit  Imports  which  would  have  placed 
an  Intolerable  btirden  on  our  price  support 
activities. 

We  also  called  a  "work"  conference  of  lead- 
ers of  the  dairy  Industry  to  initiate  a  cooper- 
ative attack  on  dairy  problems.  Moreover, 
we  have  used  every  available  means  to  get 
more  butter  into  school  lunch,  Army,  for- 
eign aid,  and  other  channels. 

And  yet  we  know  that  Just  a  little  extra 
consumption  of  dairy  products  on  the  part 
of  each  person  to  this  country  would  not  only 
wipe  out  the  surplus  but  would  actually 
create  a  shortage  of  these  products.  Just 
one  extra  glass  of  milk  a  week  per  person 
would  make  a  world  of  difference. 

We  have  somewhat  the  same  difficulty 
with  respect  to  our  vast  holdings  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn,  though  these  commodities 
are  more  easily  storable  and  lea  susceptible 
to  spoilage. 

An  acute  grain  stonge  management  prob- 
lem, centered  to  this  area,  Is  upon  us.  In  an 
effort  to  find  the  best  solution,  our  Depart- 
ment representatives  last  week,  came  out 
here  to  get  the  counsel  and  advice  of  farm 
leadership  from  six  States. 

About  250  farmers  and  Interested  people 
attended  the  meettog  in  Des  Moines.  The 
second  meettog  was  held  here  in  Omaha.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  over  $7  out  of  each  $10 
cash  farm  Income  of  this  area  comes  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products.  The  great 
prosperity  of  this  region  has  come  from  stor- 
ing and  feeding  corn  on  the  farms  and  to  the 
Corn  Belts  not  from  shipping  it  out. 

It  was  freely  admitted  that  many  farmers 
are  now  raising  corn  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  deeply  concerns  every  business 
and  civil  leader  who  wants  more  rather  than 
less  prosperity. 

It  is  good  business  to  have  adequate  stor- 
age on  every  farm.  We  are  urging  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Corn  and  Wheat  Belts  to  pro- 
vide n^ore  storage.  It  is  a  self-help  approach 
to  keep  from  forcing  the  Government  deeper 
into  the  storage  business.  At  the  same  time 
it  means  more  local  prosperity — more  {xoflt- 
able  farmtog. 

But  what  I  want  to  point  out  Is  this  one 
fact :  Our  ability  to  manage  agricultural  sur- 
pluses is  crippled  by  an  amendment  which 
compels  us  to  support  prices  at  rigid  levels. 
We  are  like  a  boxer  whose  feet  are  strapped 
to  the  ring  poet  so  that  he  is  unable  to  shift 
his  position. 

Consequently,  we  now  hold  title  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  dollars'  worth  of  commodities, 
and  are  obligated  to  pick  up  the  check  for 
an  additional  two  bUlions. 

Now,  I  hope,  no  one  will  misunderstand 
me.  We  do  not  propose  to  scrap  any  farm 
program  that  is  doing  a  sevlce  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  Nor  do  we  propose  that  we 
should  eliminate  any  farm  program  before 
we  have  something  better  to  take  its  place. 
We  merely  want  to  point  out  one  of  the  facts 
in  the  situation  to  which  we  are  now  forced 
to  operate,  and  to  repeat  that  the  solution 
to  many  of  the  present  difficulties  In  agricul- 
ture lies  to  better  management — particulatfly 
in  better  marketing. 

We  Intend  to  take  the  good  of  what  we  now 
have  and  build  upon  it. 

We  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  cam- 
paign statements  mtide  by  President  Elsen- 


hower last  fall.  Just  5  days  before  the  elec- 
tions, he  summed  up  his  views  as  follows: 

"I  have  made  three  major  speeches  and 
tontunerable  short  talks  on  agricultiire. 
Each  and  every  time  I  have  flatly  stated, 
with  no  ifs  or  huts,  that  our  administration 
Is  pledged  to  strengthen  farm  legislation  for 
the  farmers,  that  our  administration  will 
execute  the  present  law  on  the  books  to  the 
full  letter  and  Intent  of  Congress,  that  our 
administration  is  pledged  to  foster  con- 
servation, rural  electrification,  farmer  co- 
operatives, agricultiiral  research  and  educa- 
tion, and  other  desirable  farm  programs: 
that  our  administration  is  pledged  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer,  not  through  Washington 
straltjackets,  but  through  a  cooperative  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  farmer  plan." 

Those  were  the  campaign  pledges  President 
Elsenhower  made  on  October  31,  1952.  They 
are  stiU  his  pledges — and  mine — on  June  11, 
1953. 

Those  are  the  policies  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  the  White  House.  They  are  the 
policies  of  the  new  administration  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Our  criticism  of  some  of  the  farm  programs 
does  not  rise  from  the  conviction  that  these 
programs  give  you,  the  farmers  of  America, 
too  much — but  from  the  conviction  that  they 
give  you  too  little. 

They  give  you  too  little  because  they  do 
not  build  markets  to  put  products  into  use  at 
fair  prices  for  consumers  and  fair  prices  for 
farmers. 

They  give  you  too  little  because  they  do  not 
permit  desirable  adjustments  to  take  place 
to  our  farm  economy  which  will  place  agri- 
culture on  a  sounder  footing. 

They  give  you  too  little  because  they  fall  to 
provide  adequate  Incentive  for  self-initiative 
and  self-help  upon  the  part  of  the  grower, 
the  handler,  the  processor,  and  the  end  dis- 
tributors. 

They  give  you  too  little  because  at  times 
they  price  such  commodities  as  wheat  and 
cotton  out  of  world  markets,  and  even  some 
products  such  as  butter  out  of  domestic 
markets. 

They  give  you  too  little  because  they  tend 
to  hold  a  price  umbrella  over  synthetic  and 
substitute  products  which  to  turn  take  over 
farm  markets. 

Today  we  are  administering  the  present 
programs  fiilly,  efficiently,  and  economically 
even  though  we  feel  they  give  the  farmer  too 
little.  We  must  keep  what  we  have  until — 
working  together — farmers,  farm  organiza- 
tions, the  Congress,  and  the  Department  can 
develop  something  better.  But  somethtog 
better  we  must  find — we  will  ftod — to  assure 
the  farm  prosperity  this  Nation  needs  to  re- 
ma  to  strong. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  real  progress  in 
agriculture  it  must  be  by  expanding  the  total 
market  for  farm  products,  not  by  restricting 
production  to  the  presently  available  market. 

Few  a  vigorous  agriculture  one  requirement 
is  absolutely  essential — growth.  Any  policy 
that  ret£«'ds  growth — that  holds  back  tech- 
nological progress — ^that  Interferes  with 
movement  to  the  direction  of  more  efficient 
and  lower  cost  production  Is  not  good  for 
agriculture  to  the  long  run. 

We  must  not  freeze  production  In  high 
cost  areas.  This  is  not  the  commonsense 
way  to  go  forward  in  agricultxire. 

Agriculture  makes  progress  when  it  has 
markets  demandtog  greater  and  more  effi- 
cient production  and  also  permitting  shUU 
in  production.  During  the  war  years  when 
demand  was  high,  great  strides  were  made  to 
the  direction  of  more  efficient  and  effective 
production  because  of  a  shift  of  marginal 
producers  into  more  profitable  enterprises. 
We  need  only  look  at  the  adjustments  In 
some  of  the  Southern  States  from  cotton  to 
grass  sChd  livestock  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
this  approach. 


That  is  one  reason  why  we  are  emphasising 
research.  Research  can  help  increase  market 
outlets.  It  can  help  lower  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  It  can  help  make  our 
agriculture  more  efficient.  Most  of  the  un- 
precedented progress  In  agriculture  of  the 
past  50  years  has  been  due  to  research. 

But  research  often  takes  a  relatively  long 
time  to  bring  results.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  to  solve  our  inunedlate  problems— or  at 
least  to  hold  them  in  check  until  longer 
range  measures  can  take  effect? 

Government  obviously  must  stand  ready  to 
assUt  agriculture  in  the  Immediate  situation. 
Government  should  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
farmers  in  making  needed  adjustments. 

But  first  we  must  be  sure  our  programs 
point  in  the  same  direction  as  the  desirable 
pattern  of  production.  Recently  price  sup- 
ports have  been  hindering  rather  than  help- 
ing farmers  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 
Rigid  support  price  programs  on  some  com- 
modities have  retained  uneconomic  acreage 
to  production  and  resiilted  in  supplies  in 
excess  of  needs.  These  supplies  have  not 
alwasrs  moved  freely  toto  consimiption  be- 
cause it  has  been  more  profitable  to  sell  the 
product  to  the  Government  than,  for  exam- 
ple, to  feed  it  to  livestock.  Also  we  appear 
to  have  lost  some  of  our  foreign  markets. 
Price  Incentives  must  help,  not  hinder,  agri- 
culture to  making  adjustments.  If  this  prto- 
ciple  Is  observed,  agriculture  need  not  be  in 
a  Government  straitjacket  until  such  time 
as  expanded  programs  of  research  and  edu- 
cation open  wider  markets  for  the  products 
consumers  need  and  want. 

.We  believe  that  farm  people  should  take 
the  initiative  to  developtog  programs  to 
meet  their  needs.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  when  they  understand  the  penalties  and 
advantages  of  alternative  lines  of  action  they 
will  make  choices  which  will  be  in  the  best 
toterests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  question  which  way  farm  p>eo- 
ple  want  to  go.    They  want  to  go  forward. 
They  want  to  produce.     It  goes  against  the 
grain  to  do  anything  to  stifle  production. 

It  is  our  sincere  aim  to  help  make  it  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  produce  abundantly  for 
stomachs,  not  for  storage;  for  consumers, 
not  for  Government. 

To  do  this  it  appears  to  me  there  Is  need 
for  a  reappraisal  of  farm  programs. 

We  should  study  our  price  support  pro- 
grams not  with  the  totention  of  giving  the 
farmer  less  security  but  of  helping  him  to 
achieve  greater  security. 

We  are  moving  forward  with  our  plans  to 
bring  together  the  very  best  Judgments  on 
this  subject.  More  than  100  work  groups 
will  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their 
thought  and  study  before  the  year  Is  out. 
Hundreds  of  Ideas  and  proposals  sent  in  by 
individual  farmers  are  being  studied.  The 
recommendations  of  the  farm  organizations, 
the  suggestions  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  the  thinking  of 
committees  wlthto  the  department  to  which 
we  have  assigned  special  tasks  and  our  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Advisory  Committee, 
which  meets  again  June  29,  will  all  be  uti- 
lized to  develop  the  kind  of  farm  programs 
and  policies  that  will  best  serve  the  Interests 
of  all  the  American  people  and  especially  otir 
farmers. 

This  is  building  solidly — building  from  the 
"grass  roots." 

And  now  Just  a  word  about  the  future  of 
the  cattle  biisiness  in  this  country.  I  know 
it  is  rtsky  to  talk  about  the  future  and  what 
it  may  hold,  so  I  would  emphasize  that  what 
I  have  to  say  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
optoion.  Yet  our  analysts  to  the  Depart- 
ment matotain  that  to  the  short  run  there 
are  some  grounds  for  optimism  about  Che 
prospects  for  fed  cattle.  We  believe  the 
seasonal  rise  to  the  price  of  fed  cattle  be- 
tween late  spring  and  fall  will  occur  agato 
this  year. 
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Moreover,  cattle  prices  after  the  recent 
■harp  decline  are  on  a  more  firm  base.  In 
addition,  the  high  price  of  hogs  shoiild  give 
•ome  strength  to  cattle  prices. 

So  far  as  the  longer  outlook  Is  concerned, 
we  all  know  that  cattle  prices  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  general  economic  conditions. 
The  economic  plctixre  for  the  country  con- 
tinues to  be  good.  Employment  Is  high  and 
so  is  income,  and  we  know  that  when  people 
have  food  money  to  spend  and  the  price  of 
beef  is  right,  they  will  go  out  and  buy. 

The  fact  Is  that  present  prices  for  beef — 
low  as  they  are — are  helping  recapture  a 
market  that  had  been  partly  lost  to  pork, 
chicken,  poultry  prodiicts,  and  oth^  com- 
petitors. People  are  now  eating  beef,  who, 
for  years,  reluctantly  bypassed  that  part  of 
the  counter  In  the  store — because  they 
couldnt  pay  the  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  beef 
supplies  will  probably  continue  to  Increase 
for  some  years  ahead.  Our  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  estimates  that  the  niun- 
ber  of  cattle  on  farms  may  reach  a  peak  of 
perhaps  98  or  99  million  head  In  1955  or 
1956.  According  to  estimates  of  population 
Increase,  this  would  mean  beef  supplies  per 
person  In  1956  about  8  percent  above  the  per- 
caplta  supplies  this  year.  The  Increase  is 
not  large,  but  it  does  mean  that  prices  will 
have  to  overcome  this  depressing  Influence  In 
order  to  rise  to  more  profitable  levels. 

Research  developments  which  lower  costs 
of  producing  and  marketing  beef  can  also 
Improve  the  profit  picture  without  a  price 
rise.  This  administration  is  determined  to 
push  ahead  on  research  with  the  utmost 
energy.  We  firmly  believe  that  research  and 
education  provide  the  most  Important 
method  of  improving  the  long-time  welfare 
of  farm  people  and  the  Nation.  Substan- 
tial developments  In  breeding,  in  nutrition 
and  feeding,  In  forage  and  range  manage- 
ment. In  marketing  and  merchandising  are 
coming  out  of  the  State  colleges,  the  experi- 
ment stations,  and  department  laboratories. 
I  feel  sure  that  these  research  developments, 
with  the  growing  emphasis  we  plan  to  give 
them,  will  help  the  cattle  Industry  lower  Its 
costs,  increase  its  efficiency,  and  Improve  Its 
economic  position. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  I  have  been  much 
encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  cattlemen 
throughout  this  Nation.  Yours  has  been 
a  constructive  and  a  realistic  approach  to 
the  problems  we  in  the  department  are  en- 
countering. Tour  attitude  has  been  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  cost-price 
squeeze  has  been  especially  painful  in  yoiir 
segment  of  agriculture  and  your  losses  have 
been  heavy.  I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt 
appreciation. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this:  The  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
promote  and  work  for  the  best  Interests  X)t 
agriculture  In  every  constructive  way  pos- 
sible. That  Is  my  belief  and  conviction.  I 
will  do  all  In  my  power  to  help  develop  and 
maintain  a  sound  economy  for  agriculture 
in  every  segment  of  the  Indiistry  and  every 
part  of  the  country. 

We  know  the  kind  of  agriculture  we  want. 
We  'rant  an  agriculture  that  wlU  provide 
abundance  of  farm  and  forest  products  for 
our  people  to  use,  not  to  pile  up  in  storage. 
We  want  an  agricultxire  that  will  operate 
In  a  healthy  economy  so  that  farm  people 
will  have  prices.  Incomes,  and  a  level  of 
living  on  a  par  with  the  prices.  Incomes, 
and  level  of  living  of  other  groups  making  a 
comparable  productive  contribution  to  the 
Nation.  Farmers  want  to  earn  their  In- 
come In  the  market  place,  and  we  are  going 
to  help  them  do  it. 

Let  us.  therefore,  work  together  In  the  In- 
terests of  America  to  make  our  agriculture 
ever  stronger.  Let  us  In  this  choice  land 
never  betray  our  God-given  American  Ideals. 
Let  us  have  the  courage  to  stand  for  prtn- 


abro  ad. 


and 


elpli  and  the  vision  to  guard  our  precious 
freedom   against    all   dangers,   at    home   or 


Ldt  us  live  and  work  so  as  always  to  merit 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  kind  providence. 
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Secretary  Wilson's  contentions 
ive  to  the  Air  Force  budget  written 

John  B.  Spore,  associate  editor, 
Conlbat  Forces  Journal.  The  analysis 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Stai  on  June  14. 

Defuse  Talk  Neess  More  Light,  Less  Heat 

(By  John  B.  Spore) 

anjrthlng  enlightening  has  come  out  of 

1  Senate  hearings  on  the  military  budget. 

to  be  the  fact  that  Secretary  of 

Wilson  was  less  than  frank  about 

wha4  the  Elsenhower  budget  Is  and  does. 

"  Mr.  Wilson  come  out  at  the  start  and 

admitted  that  the  Elsenhower  military  budg- 

s^nply  Involves  a  greater  calculated  risk 

the  Truman  version,  much  of  the  con- 

fusl(4ti  might  have  been  dispelled. 

an   approach   probably  would  have 
more  support  from  the  people  as  well. 
r  General  Elsenhower  has  demonstrated 
oth  ng  else,  he  has  shown  that  he  enjoys 
<  onfldence  of  the  great  majority  in  this 
coun  ;ry, 
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it  has  turned  out.  the  hassle  between 
Secretary    Charles    B.    Wilson    and 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
r  Force,  over  whether  the  $5.8  billion 
in    the    Truman-proposed    Air   Force 
appropriation  will  give  us  a  second  best  or 
to  none  air  force,  contained  many 
contiiadictlons. 
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YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
attention  to  a  penetrating  analy- 


the  discrepancies  that  have  had 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Nation  prac- 
tical]^ standing  on  their  ears  were: 

or  had  not  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
approved  the  reduced  appropriations? 

possible  that  more  airpower  could  be 
created  with  fewer  dollars? 

Wt^ld   the   Air   Force    get    more   combat 
or  would  it  become  weaker? 
effect  would  the  building  of  fewer 
trans|}ort    and    trainer' airplanes    and    hell- 
have  on  the  combat  strength  of  the 
Forces? 
Coi^d  lead  time  In  the  production  of  air- 
be  reduced  to  18  months  from  33  to 


craft 

34  months? 

Ha< 
traln<  d 


the  lead  time  needed  to  produce  men 
I  to  fly  and  service  new  aircraft  been 
disregarded  by  the  budget  trimmers? 

NO  JCS  APPROVAL 

Pin  t,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not 
approve  the  reduced  budget.  Nor,  as  Mr. 
Wilsai  put  it,  did  they  disapprove  it.  But 
they  <  lid  warn  against  a  cm  in  the  143-group 
goal,  ^hlch  is  almost  the  same  thing.  The 
budget  itself  wasn't  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Chief  I .  It  went  to  Congress  after  approval 
of  th«  National  Secxirlty  Council  and  Presi- 
dent Slsenhower.  Mr.  Wilson  doesn't  think 
mlllts  ry  men  are  capable  of  passing  on  bud- 
gets. Nor  does  he  think  they  know  much 
about  production,  either.    Just  what  useful 


functions  he  thinks  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
does  perform  is  not  clear,  for  he  also  took 
exception  to  their  estimate  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  atomic  capabilities. 

Second,  more  aircraft  cannot  be  created 
with  fewer  dollars.  But  the  unwary  citizen 
might  happily  think  that  was  happening 
unless  he  paid  close  attention  to  the  fact 
that  aircraft  ordered  In  1960-63  are  only  now 
being  delivered  In  quantity.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  deliveries  of  aircraft  haven't  been  up 
to  expectations.  But  they  are  now  beginning 
to  roll  in  and  some  2,300  more  aircraft  are 
expected  to  be  delivered  In  flscal  1954  than 
were  delivered  In  fiscal  1953.  Thus  Mr.  Wil- 
son is,  in  effect,  taking  credit  for  planes  roll- 
ing belatedly  off  the  assembly  lines.  This 
Increase  In  the  rate  of  planned  deliveries 
does  not  increase  the  nxuiber  of  planned 
wings  of  course.  The  late  deUverles  merely 
fill  up  wings  that  should  have  been  filled 
before  the  new  administration  took  over.  So 
the  "more  for  less"  claim  looks  almost  like 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead. 

SHORT-RANOX   INCREASK 

Mr.  Wilson  contends  his  program  will  give 
the  Air  Force  more  combat  strength.  Pre- 
sumably he  means  in  the  short-range  future, 
in  the  next  30  months,  for  an  official  Penta- 
gon statement  has  contended  that  by  Decem- 
ber 1956.  the  "number  of  combat  planes 
scheduled  for  delivery  to  Air  Force  will  be 
higher  than  In  the  Truman  budget."  This 
could  be  If  "slippages"  don't  catch  tnls  pro- 
gram, too.  The  new  orders  will  concentrate 
on  combat  aircraft.  Planned  production  of 
some  1.150  trainers,  transports,  and  bell- 
copters  has  been  eliminated  In  the  new 
budget.  On  the  long-range  futvire.  after 
1955,   the  Wilson  program  Is  vague. 

The  Air  Force,  of  course,  will  become 
stronger  as  Mr.  Wilson  says.  That  has  been 
the  plan  since  1950.  But,  as  General  Vanden- 
berg says,  "There  will  be  a  reduction  In  those 
units  which  support  the  combat  operations 
of  the  Army." 

The  planned  reduction  of  troop  carrier 
wings — principally  assault  transports  much 
desired  by  the  Army — wUl  have  definite  effect 
on  the  Army's  ability  to  respond  to  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  money  can  be  saved  by 
cutting  down  the  "lead  time"  between  the 
placing  of  an  order  for  airplanes  and  getting 
completed  delivery.  This,  he  said,  will  resvilt 
in  lower  unit  costs.  Mr.  Wilson  Is  a  produc- 
tion man  and  he  should  know.  But  the 
trade  publication.  Aviation  Week,  quoted 
"Industry  sources"  as  saying:  "The  Pentagon 
may  order  aircraft  with  an  18-month  lead- 
time  schedule,  but  this  will  do  nothing  to 
speed  up  manufacture  of  critical  components 
(fire-control  equipment,  landing  gears  and 
electronic  devices)  and  so  reduce  actual  lead 
time."  It  also  noted  that  while  the  Navy 
operates  on  an  18-month  schedule,  "it  still 
takes  at  least  22  months  to  get  an  aircraft 
delivered." 

General  Vandenberg  seemed  less  concerned 
with  the  lead  time  in  plane  building  than 
he  did  In  the  "lead  time"  required  to  fit 
planes  and  the  men  who  fly  and  service  them 
together  on  a  usable  alrbase.  A  few  thou- 
sand soldiers  without  guns  or  a  few  thou- 
sand airmen  without  airplanes  can  wast«  a 
lot  of  tax  money  If  the  military  planners 
gum  up  the  works. 

LONG  RANCS  PERIL 

It  appears  that  the  Air  Force  may  be 
stronger  In  1954-65  than  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration had  planned.  But  by  1957  or 
1958  It  could  become  a  second-rate  air 
force— especially  If  appropriations  for  re- 
search and  development,  for  the  building  of 
prototypes,  and  for  bases  are  curtailed  as 
much  as  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  desire. 

Mr.  Wilson  skirts  this  1957-58  aspect  by 
saying  that  his  120-wlng  program  is  an  in- 
terim one,  pending  a  review  of  the  full  de- 
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fenses  and  strategic  situation  by  the  newly 
appointed  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Yet  the 
President  has  said  in  commenting  on  general 
strategy,  that  the  great  facts  that  affect  a 
so-called  strategic  situation  and  plan  do  not 
change  rapidly.  If  this  be  so,  the  new  JCS 
Isnt  likely  to  come  up  with  any  sttu-tling 
recommendations  for  changes  In  United 
States  strength  or  strategy.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  assume,  then,  that  the  President  and  the 
secretary  of  Defense  will  be  working  from 
essentially  the  same  data  when  they  make 
plans  for  future  budgets.  They  will  have  to 
decide  whether  they  are  willing  to  continue 
the  same  degree  of  calculated  risk,  decrease 
it,  or  even  Increase  It. 


Little  Korea  Stands  Deserted — Eisenhower 
Has  Walked  Out  on  Gallant  President 
Rhee  in  Bowinf  to  Political  Expediency 
Here  and  in  London 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

~     or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  ©"KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
no  time  for  silence  or  abject  blind  fol- 
lowing. I  think  the  proposed  so-called 
Korean  truce  is  a  travesty  of  justice  and 
honor.  It  is  worse  than  Yalta  or  Munich. 
We  will  pay  in  blood  and  treasure  for 
this  ignominious  sellout. 

It  sets  a  new  standard  in  our  foreign 
relations.  It  really  s&ys:  "Give  us  a  mil- 
lion lives  and  we  will  sell  you  down  the 
river.  Trade  and  help  the  enemy  and 
we  will  protect  and  finance  you  forever- 
more." 

The  facts  about  the  tragedy  of  Korea 
are  slowly  coming  to  light.  For  some 
strange  reason,  the  White  House  has 
failed  to  make  public  the  letter  from 
President  Rhee  dated  May  30.  to  which 
President  Eisenhower  replied  on  June  7. 

In  that  letter  from  Mr.  Rhee.  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  Republic  of 
Korea — which  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
U.  N. — asked  for  the  simple  privilege 
of  making  a  proposal  to  the  enemy 
through  the  United  States.  The  Korean 
President  wrote: 

Whatever  academic  arguments  there  may 
be  against  It,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  rough 
and  rudlmental  justice  calls  for  Korea  to 
make  one  first  and  last  proposal  on  Its  own 
part. 

Any  armistice  arrangement  which  would 
allow  the  Chinese  Conununists  to  remain  In 
Korea  would  mean  to  the  Korean  nation.  In 
terms  of  eventualities,  an  acceptance  of  a 
death  sentence  without  protest. 

Mr.  Rhee  added  that,  even  if  he  person- 
ally were  to  agree  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment "It  will  not  help  the  matter  very 
much,  as  subsequent  developments,  I 
fear,  will  show." 

The  main  points  of  the  Rhee  proposal 
have  been  revealed  in  the  last  few  days 
and  constitute  principally  a  request  that 
before  the  armistice  the  United  States 
agree  to  a  mutual-defense  pact  with 
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Korea.  But  the  text  itself  is  significant. 
Mr.  Rhee  wanted  the  defense  pact 
worded  this  way: 

The  United  States  will  agree  to  come  to  our 
military  aid  and  assistance  inuuediately 
without  any  consiiltation  or  conference  with 
any  nation  or  nations.  If  and  when  an  enemy 
nation  or  nations  resume  aggressive  activi- 
ties against  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Rhee  also  asked  that  there  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  enemy  now  a  proposal  that 
Communist  Chinese  troops  as  well  as 
United  Nations  troops  be  withdrawn, 
presumably  during  the  armistice  period. 
This  was  not  referred  to  at  all  by  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Rhee 
and  has  perhaps  not  even  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  enemy. 

The  Korean  concept  Is  that  in  June 
1950  the  armies  of  only  one  aggressor — 
the  puppet  government  of  North 
Korea — stood  on  the  38th  parallel.  That 
army  was  beaten.  But  in  Its  place 
another  aggressor  now  stands  on  the 
battleline — Red  China,  with  700.000 
troops — which  constitutes  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  Korean  Re- 
public. 

The  Communist  puppet  regime  in  North 
Korea — 

Says  Mr.  Rhee — 

has  a  military  pact,  I  understand,  with  Red 
China,  while  the  latter  has  another  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Korea  has  nothing  to 
counteract  the  formidable  Impact  of  this 
series  of  Comn^unist  military  copiilations. 

If  the  Republic  of  Korea  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  N..  it  might  choose  to  rely 
on  that  organization,  but  it  is  not.  It 
is  Inconceivable  that,  as  ti&s  been  sug- 
gested impatiently  in  some  quarters, 
pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  Mr.  Rhee 
and  the  Korean  armies  by  withholding 
ammunition  and  supplies.  One  reason 
why  this  would  appear  to  be  a  deplorable 
course  is  that  General  Eisenhower  In  his 
Minneapolis  speech  has  just  said: 

We  cannot  select  those  areas  of  the  globe 
in  which  our  policies  or  wishes  may  differ 
from  our  allies,  build  political  fences  aroxmd 
these  areas,  and  say  to  our  allies:  "We  shall 
do  what  we  want  here — and  where  you  do 
what  we  want,  there  and  only  there  shall 
we  favor  unity."  That  Is  not  unity.  It  Is 
dictation.  And  It  is  not  the  way  freemen 
associate. 

If  the  doctrine  of  dictation  Is  to  apply 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea — which  lost 
more  than  1  million  persons  in  dead  and 
wounded  during  the  war — then  it  can 
only  mean  the  prolonged  presence  of 
American  troops  on  Korean  soil  to  police 
the  Korean  armies  and  coerce  them  into 
doing  what  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  wants  done.  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  is  profuse  in  his  applause  for 
the  recent  action  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent. This  correspondent  has  learned 
that  many  personal  messages  from  the 
British  Prime  Minister  influenced  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  to  decide  to  ignore  the 
wishes  of  South  Korea  and  to  bow  in- 
stead to  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain. 

Poor  Korea,  ravaged  by  war,  stands 
deserted,  not  exactly  in  the  interest  of 
allied  unity— for  she  Is  an  ally,  too — 


but  in  deference  to  a  political  expediency 
in  London  and  Washington  that  time 
will  prove  was  mist-aken. 


Opinion  Poll  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  CALzroKNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  results  of  a  poll  that  I  conducted 
among  the  voters  of  22d  Congressional 
District  of  California.  To  get  the  opin- 
ions of  the  folks  I  represent,  I  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  approximately  65,000, 
or  one-fourth,  of  the  registered  voters 
in  the  community  which  I  represen". 

PUKPOSX  or  POLL 

The  purpose  of  my  survey  was  two- 
fold: First,  to  determine  in  broad  terms 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  my  con- 
stituents on  vital  domestic  and  interna- 
tional issues:  second,  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  the  folks  I  represent  on  issues 
before  Congress  and  the  problems  faced 
by  their  Government. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  in  April 
to  a  cross-section  of  registered  voters- 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Independ- 
ents. To  insure  complete  coverage,  the 
newspapers  in  my  district  were  invited  to 
publish  the  questionnaire  as  a  public 
service.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  they 
all  cooperated  in  printing  my  poll. 

*  RESULTS   ORATlFIlNa 

The  results  have  been  most  gratifylngr 
in  that  a  total  of  6,512  questionnaires 
were  returned,  and  a  few  are  still  com- 
ing in.  This  will  be  a  return  of  around 
10  percent,  which  is  considered  very  good 
in  any  poll.  Space  was  reserved  on  the 
questionnaire  for  comments,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  those  responding  added 
remarks.  Many  folks  took  this  means 
of  qualifying  their  opinions  and  an- 
swers. They  also  discussed  many  other 
Issues  of  current  Interest. 

I  realize  that  it  was  difficult  for  an- 
swers to  be  confined  to  "Yes,"  "No,"  or 
"No  opinion,"  just  as  it  was  difficult  to 
phrase  the  questions  so  that  they  might 
be  answered  in  as  concise  a  form  as  pos- 
sible. 

TTNABLE  TO  FESSONALLT  ANSWER  ALL  COMMENTS 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  wonderful 
response  from  the  folks  who  received  my 
questionnaire.  My  only  regret  is  that 
the  response  was  so  overwhelming  and 
that  so  many  folks  enclosed  personal  let- 
ters and  wrote  additional  comments  on 
the  back  of  the  questionnaire  that  I  am 
unable  to  answer  each  of  them  personal- 
ly. I  read  all  of  the  comments  careful- 
ly, however,  and  my  sincere  thanks  go 
out  to  all  folks  for  their  response  because 
it  made  it  possible  for  me  to  compile  thia 
poll  report. 
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Here  are  the  results  of  the  poll  as 
an  Impartial  private  concern: 


ttbulated  by  the  IBM  Service  Bureau, 


oommantam  in 
uie  number  of 


L  Do  yoa  tblnk  the  United  States  shoald  bomb  Communist 
bases  and  blockade  tbe  China  coast  to  help  bring  an 
war? 

3.  Should  Congress  balance  the  budget  before  reducing  taxe  i 

3.  Should  the  social-security  program  be  expanded  to  Inclf  de  persons  not 

now  eligible? 

4.  Should  congressional  committees  cootinue  investigating 

the  field  of  educatlonT 

ft.  Should  the  civil-service  laws  be  reTiaed  in  order  to  reduo 
Federal  employees? 

6.  Should  the  present  price-support  program  for  farmers  be 

7.  Do  you  (avor  reductions  in  our  foreign  economic  aid  prog^m? 

8.  Do  you  favor  stateljood  for  Alaska? 

9.  ReiEardlng  the  Natiooal  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1047  (Taft-Hartley  law), 

do  you  favor — 

Repeal? 

Retaining  as  isT .. 

Amending? . 

No  opini(»i.._ . 


lontinuedT. 


LoTett  Critkal  of  Defease  Cats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroBinA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  widely 
known  writer.  Marguerite  Higglns.  re- 
cently Interviewed  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Lovett  to  get  his  views  relative 
to  cuts  in  the  defense  budget.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  interview  appeared 
In  yesterday's  Washington  Post.  I 
should  like  to  include  it  in  our  Recoko: 
Lovcrr  Cutical  or  Ddxnsx  Cots 
(By  Marguerite  Higglna) 

Robert  A.  Lovett,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, has  said  In  his  first  appraisal  of  the 
new  defense  program  that,  with  the  projected 
cuts  being  so  extensive,  It  Is  nonsense  to 
tallt  ot  more  overaU  defense  for  less  money. 
Such  assertions  in  his  opinion  risk  a  back- 
lash of  disillusionment  on  the  American 
public. 

With  a  record  of  Republican  convictions, 
Lovett's  capacities  In  Government  were  such 
that  he  was  asked  by  successive  Democratic 
administrations  to  serve  in  posts  including 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  In  World  War  n.  he 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  lor  Air. 

Now  associated  with  Brown  Bros.,  Harri- 
man.  following  his  resignation  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  In  January.  Lovett  observed  in  a 
talk  last  week  In  his  Wall  Street  office  that 
he  has  come  away  from  his  stint  in  public 
service  with  many  strong  convictions.  In- 
cluding the  belief  that  "the  costliest  thing 
In  the  world  is  to  make  up  lost  time."  In 
view  of  Russia's  military  power — a  power 
whose  rate  of  growth  Is  considerably  faster 
than  that  of  the  United  States — Lovett  feels 
that  the  cutbacks  of  today  may  very  weU 
prove  to  be  Just  such  costly  lost  time. 

None  of  this  means  that  there  isn't  plenty 
of  room  In  the  defense  setup  for  greater  pro- 
duction efficiency  and  administrative  re- 
forms. In  January,  Lovett  went  so  far  as  to 
warn  that  the  Defense  Department  cotild  not 
fight  a  war  without  drastic  change. 

Additionally,  as  a  result  of  his  detailed 
experience  with  defense  matters,  he  agrees 
that  certain  economies  are  obviously  possi- 
ble In  such  areas  as  the  reduction  of  the  In- 
terval between  the  placement  of  a  defense 
order  and  its  actual  fulfillment.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  unforeseen  cost  reductions  in 
weapons  output  aa  •  restilt  of  going  into 
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r  tass  production,  though  this  has  been  taken 
lito  accoimt  in  defense  budget  planning. 

But  even  by  exercising  every  economy  and 
fa  lessed  with  a  great  deal  of  luck,  it  would  be 
unlikely  that  we  could  save  by  these  meas- 
ures more  than  a  billion  or  so  dollars  with- 
out severely  affecting  planned  output  of 
planes.  Infantry  training  divisions,  etc., 
L3vett  feels.  And  with  cuts  as  extensive  as 
9  >  billion  It  is  impossible.  In  his  view,  by  any 
s  xetch,  to  get  the  same  amount  of  defense 
a  I  previously  scheduled.  The  reason  Is  best 
e  [pressed  In  terms  of  man-hour  production. 

The  man-hotu-  production  yardstick  Is  a 
8  mple  one.  For  example,  the  Defense  De- 
p  ftrtment  knows  how  many  production  man- 
i  ours  go  into  a  Jet  fighter.  Obviously  a  great 
B  lany  more  hours  are  needed  to  produce  the 
more  complicated  Jet  bombers.  Ckinversely, 
t  le  production  of  a  Jeep  can  be  expressed  in 
c  >mparatlvely  few  man-hours. 

With  more  than  $6  billion  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  the  number  of  production 
n  lan-hours  devoted  to  defense  in  this  coun- 
tiy  are  Inevitably  going  to  be  reduced,  re- 
s' Uting  In  fewer  tanks,  guns,  and  planes  In 
tlie  years  ahead  than  were  scheduled  under 
tl  le  previous  money  outlay. 

In  Lovett's  view,  the  alternatives  before 
A  nerlca  are  to  continue  the  full  program  as 
panned,  in  order  to  gain  security  described 
aj  minimum  by  the  present  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
oi .  for  the  sake  of  economy,  the  balanced 
b  idget  and  a  sound  dollar,  we  can  take  the 
cUculated  risk  of  less  defense  by  trimming 
defense  outlay.  But  the  Important  point. 
Ir  his  view.  Is  that  the  American  p>eople 
si  louldn't  be  confused  into  thinking  you  can 
hive  both. 

Among  the  concrete  examples  of  cuts  re- 
st Jtlng  from  the  new  budget  as  brought  out 
la  5t  week  In  testimony  before  Congress  are 
tlie  elimination  of  at  least  4  Army  traln- 
li  g  divisions,  cutback  of  5  wings  in  the  Stra- 
ta glc  Air  Command,  and  a  halving  of  air 
r«  serve  strength  from  more  than  50  scheduled 
w  ngs  to  about  23. 

Lovett  Is  In  complete  accord  with  the  idea 
ti  at  you  can't  possibly  predict  which  year 
w  11  bring  attack  by  a  potential  enemy.  But 
tie  years  1954  and  1955  were  merely  used  as 
ta  rget  dates  for  the  buildup  of  America's  de- 
fe  ttse  because  national  intelligence  estimates 
stow  that  the  Conununlst  world  would  by 
tt  en  have  the  capability  of  an  all-out  atomic 
attack  on  this  cotintry. 

This  wasn't  a  prediction  of  an  attack,  as 
his  recently  been  charged,  but  merely  an 
es  ilmate  that  It  was  possible.  The  reason  was 
tt  at  we  could  not  safely  defer  the  construc- 
tli  m  of  our  capacity  to  repel  this  attack  be- 
yc  nd  the  time  when  the  enemy  was  able  to 
come  at  us.  Lovett  doesn't  see  any  fiaw  In 
tills  reasoning. 

A  fascinating  part  of  the  discussion  with 
tt  e  f  (Nrmer  Secretary  was  the  analysis  of  just 


what  went  into  the  making  of  national  poli- 
cies under  the  American  form  of  government. 

An  obviously  Important  factor  Is  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  Communist  enemy's  power  and 
Intentions.  Tet  even  here  there  must  be  a 
lot  of  guesswork,  partly  because  of  the  secu- 
rity-mindedness  of  the  Communist  world. 
There  Is  also  margin  for  guesswork  In  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
enemy  has  to  be  done  by  newly  appointed 
officials  who  may  only  recently  have  emerged 
from  the  very  specialized  world  of  business 
Into  the  world  of  international  politics,  and 
who  have  not  had  the  background  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  Communist  system.  In  this 
connection,  Lovett  feels  that  some  form  of 
continuity  In  hlglUy  placed  officials  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  essential.  I  got  the  Im- 
pression his  plan  would  be  something  like  a 
kind  of  a  permanent  under  secretary,  or  per- 
manent civil  servant  such  as  exists  in  the 
British  system. 

Other  examples  of  hww  much  htmian 
guesswork  must  go  Into  matters  Involving 
survival  are  these: 

Much  of  otir  national  policy,  as  Lovett 
agrees,  has  to  be  based-  on  unknowables.  One 
is  an  estimate  of  what  the  American  economy 
can  afford.  The  fiuctuatlons  In  this  estimate 
have  been  spectacular.  Back  In  1950,  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley  claimed  that  America  could 
not  afford  more  than  $16  billion  a  year 
for  defense.  But  the  next  year,  America  was 
in  fact  able  to  afford  more  than  $80  billion 
for  defense.  And  the  Truman  administra- 
tion even  based  part  of  Its  election  cam- 
paign on  the  slogan,  "you  never  had  It  so 
good,"  Implying  that  America  had  been  able 
to  prosper  very  well  Indeed  under  the  budget 
that  had  been  described  a  few  years  back  as 
an  impossibility. 

Another  unknowable  is  the  politician's 
guess  of  Jtist  what  the  American  public  "will 
stand."  The  past  administration's  convic- 
tion of  the  unpopularity  of  the  war  in  Ko- 
rea was  an  Important  factor  in  our  national 
leadership's  election  to  take  emergency  steps 
In  the  production  and  training  necessary  to 
prepare  tis  to  fight  and  win  in  Korea. 

After  watching  the  Interplay  of  civilian 
and  military  Impact  on  Oovenunent  for 
many  years,  Lovett  has  concluded  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  are  served  If  the 
military  leadership,  so  far  as  possible,  stays 
away  from  guesswork  alxiut  these  tmknow- 
ables — that  Is  American  public  reaction  and 
what  the  American  economy  can  afford. 

To  retain  the  respect  of  the  country  and 
their  greatest  effectiveness,  the  military 
should  present  their  case  as  specialists  in  the 
light  of  their  best  estimate  of  what  is  needed 
to  defeat  the  enemy  in  case  of  big  or  small 
wars,  he  feels. 


Excess-Profits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or  wiscONSix 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  relate  a 
story  of  the  effect  of  the  misnamed  ex- 
cess-profits tax  on  a  little  corporation 
that  is  trying  to  grow  and  create  employ- 
ment in  my  h(»ne  town  of  Marshfield, 
Wis.    The  story  is  as  follows: 

The  Rollohome  Corp.,  Marshfleld,  Wis., 
was  organised  in  October  1947  by  four  broth- 
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ers  and  a  brother-in-law.  The  five  owners 
did  all  the  manual  labor,  purchasing,  aell- 
ing.  and  administration. 

The    operation    struggled    along    in    the 
years  1948  and  1849. 


In  the  year  lOSO  the  corporation  began  to 
be  successful  In  its  production  and  sale  of 
mobUe  home  units  (fonnerly  known  as 
house  trailers). 

Its  history  is  as  follows: 


Sales 

Profit 
before  Bute 
and  Federal 

taiea 

State 
taxes 

Federal 
taxes 

Net  income 

Number  of 
employees 

Years: 

IflgO- 

$091,000 
1. 008,000 
3,600,000 

115.000 

44,000 

100,000 

$000 

2,600 
8,000 

$3,  mo 

3A,400 

70,000 

111.100 

6.000 
22,000 

flO 

104 
885 

l«Sl . ^ — . — 

1W2 ... 

The  corporation  pays  in  income  taxes  such 
an  enormous  proportion  of  its  net  profits 
that  its  growth  Is  seriously  hampered  and 
it  cannot  acctunulate  any  working  capital 
sufficient  to  finance  Its  operations. 

In  the  year  1952  the  corporation  paid  In 
wages,  a  total  of  $735,000  compared  to  $305,- 
000  In  1951.  This  payroll  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  the  economy  in  the  small 
city  of  Marshfleld,  whose  population  Is  only 
12,500. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  impres- 
sion that  Rollohome's  growth  is  being  fi- 
nanced through  the  retention  of  laige  prof- 
Its.  The  real  fact  is.  that  only  through  the 
forbearance  of  suppliers  and  their  extreme 
liberality  In  extending  credit  to  them,  has 
tills  corporation  been  enabled  to  grow  and 
furnish  employment  (for  this  small  com- 
munity)  to  such  a  large  working  force. 

If  there  should  be  a  temporary  falling  off 
of  demand  for  Rollohome  mobile  tiome  units, 
the  corporation  would  be  forced  to  imme- 
diately ctirtall  its  operations  and  redtice  its 
working  force;  thus  creating  imemploy- 
ment.  and  thus  contribute  to  a  spiral  that 
might  become  permanent.  ' 

Whereas,  If  It  had  lieen  permitted  to 
retain  some  of  its  earnings  for  a  slack  pe- 
riod. It  would  be  possible  for  It  to  maintain 
employment  and  ride  tiirough  a  temporary 
slack  period. 

The  dlsastrotis  effect  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  can  be  seen  by  the  following  compari- 
son for  1951  and  1982: 


Year 

' 

IS52 

1951 

Net  Income  that  would  have  been  re- 
tained to  bufld  up  and  strengthen 
the  business  so  as  to  help  make 
more  certain  ooutimious  employ- 
ment U  there  had  been  no  excess- 
proflts  tax 

$45,000 
22,000 

$24,400 

Net  income  actually  retained.      .... 

6,000 

Ezoesa-proAts  taxes  paid 

23,000 

18,400 

The  increase  In  net  Income  is  due  not  to 
the  Korean  war  ot  any  effects  of  the  defense 
preparations,  but  Is  primarily  due  to  the  re- 
alization on  the  part  of  many  persons  (re- 
tired couples.  Itinerant  workers,  and  ottiers) 
of  the  many  advantages  of  mobile  home 
living. 


Commimity  Property  Laws  and  tlie  Equal 
Rights  AaeiMfanent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 


tend my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  include  a  very  able  synposis  of 
community  laws  and  the  equal-rights 
amendment. 

This  brief  study  was  compiled  by  Miss 
Marjorle  Temple,  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women. 

It  brings  out  clearly  many  of  the  dis- 
criminations against  women  and  again 
points  up  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
would  not  in  any  way  change  the  special 
laws  designed  for  women  and  laws  that 
they  must  have. 

We  will  alwa3^  have  special  laws  for 
special  groups  of  our  citizens,  we  have 
always  had  them,  and  we  always  wilL  A 
most  notable  instance  is  our  veterans' 
legislation.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that 
women  will  never  be  first-class  citizens 
or  get  equal  pay  for  equal  work  imtil 
this  amendment  is  passed. 

The  matter  follows : 

CoMMUNrrr  P&qpsstt  Laws  and  thx  Equal 
Rights  Aicknoicknt 

In  discussions  on  the  pro  and  con  of  the 
equal-rights  amendment,  objections  are  be- 
ing raised  to  the  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  destroy  the  rights  of  women 
tinder  the  oommunlty-property  laws  of  the 
States. 

In  order  to  answer  this  argument,  it  was 
decided  to  survey  the  laws  of  the  eight  States 
which  have  community-property  statutes 
and  see  just  what  these  rights  are  and  what 
women  would  lose  tinder  them.  The  gen- 
erally accepted  definition  of  "community 
property"  Is  all  property  acquired  by  the  htis- 
band  and  wife  during  coverture  other  than 
property  each  owned  prior  to  marriage  or 
received  through  gift,  devise,  or  bequest.  In 
most  Instances  property  so  acquired,  referred 
to  as  seijarate  property,  may  be  controlled 
absolutely  by  the  owner,  whether  htisband 
or  wife,  and  each  is  entitled  to  the  earnings 
from  such  separate  property.  However,  this 
Is  not  always  so.  In  some  Instances  the  hue- 
band  has  the  control  of  the  earnings  from 
separate  property  acquired  after  marriage. 

After  summarizing  the  laws  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  equal  rights 
amendment  should  change  the  definition  of 
what  is  commtmity  property,  but  it  would 
make  it  possible  to  equalize  the  control  over 
such  property  to  a  great  extent.  It  Is  dlf- 
flctilt  to  see  what  the  wife  wotild  lose  by 
such  action  and  from  some  of  the  cases  In- 
volving disputes  over  community  property, 
the  wife  would  have  much  to  gain  by  lielng 
able  to  prevent  "squandering"  of  commtmity 
assets  by  her  husband. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  the  nearest 
thing  to  equitable  commimity  property  laws 
but  even  here,  the  husband  has  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  all  oommimity  personal 
property  and  is  the  one  to  determine  how 
the  property  will  be  tised  and  for  what  ptir- 
pose. 

There  are  eight  States  which  have  com- 
munity property  laws:  Arizona.  California, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Washington.    The   law  of  community 


property  was  derived  from  the  Spanish  and 
French  clvU  law  systems,  and  Is  not  based 
on  our  Anglo-American  system  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

American  Jurisprudence  (vol.  II)  in  dis- 
cussing community  property  generally,  had 
this  to  say :  "The  avowed  object  and  purpose 
of  the  community  system  are  to  place  hus- 
band and  wif  ^  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  their 
property  rights,  though  it  has  been  said  that 
as  enacted  and  Interpreted  In  most  of  the 
SUtes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  ob- 
ject has  been  accomplished." 

Under  the  community  system  managa- 
ment  and  control,  generally,  are  vested  in 
the  htisband  although  In  some  States  this 
right  is  limited  to  personalty. 

Contracts  of  the  husband  made  In  behalf 
of  the  community  are  binding  on  the  com- 
munity but  ordinarily  the  wife  carmot  bind 
the  community  by  her  contracts. 

As  a  rule,  the  husband  has  absolute  power 
of  disposition  over  all  commtmity  personal 
property  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  were 
his  separate  property.  Moreover,  except 
where  otherwise  provided  by  statute,  he  may 
also  dispose  of  commtmity  real  property, 
other  than  the  homestead,  without  his  wife's 
consent.  The  husband  may  spend  the  com- 
munity Income  substantially  as  he  chooses. 
"He  may  waste  It  in  debauchery  and  the  wife 
Is  without  redress"  {U.  S.  v.  Bobbins  (2S9 
U.  S.  315) ) .  Even  on  dissolution  of  the  com- 
munity he  cannot  be  required  to  rettirn 
money  actually  expended  by  lilm  during  Ita 
existence  on  the  grounds  that  the  expendi- 
tures were  unreasonable,  extravagant,  or 
reckless. 

Generally  speaking.  In  the  absence  of  a 
fraudulent  intent  to  defeat  the  wife's  claims, 
the  hxisband  may  make  a  voluntary  disposi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  community  property 
if  such  disposition  Is  reasonable  in  reference 
to  the  whole  amotmt.  The  wife  cannot  do 
ao  without  the  htisband's  consent. 

In  actions  respecting  real  property,  the 
general  rule  is  that  the  husband  alone  has 
the  right  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  commu- 
nity property  and  the  wife  cannot  properly 
be  Joined  In  an  action  brought  for  that 
ptirpoee,  or  In  an  action  involving  the  title, 
regardless  of  the  nattire  of  her  interest. 

The  husband  may  contract  community 
debts  for  which  the  community  property 
will  be  liable. 

As  fOT  separate  debts,  the  general  nil^  la 
that  the  community  property  is  liable  for 
the  separate  debts,  obligations,  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  husband.  Where  the  rule  of 
liability  prevails,  the  community  property 
has  been  held  liable  to  satisfy  a  fine  Imposed 
on  the  husband  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  even  though  not  committed  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  the  com- 
munity property.  Costs  charged  against  the 
h\isband  have  also  been  held  chargeable 
against  the  community. 

The  h\isl>and  may  dispose  by  will  of  one- 
half  of  the  property  to  whomsoever  he 
pleases,  even  though  the  statute  contains 
no  language  giving  him  tbe  power.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  pro- 
viding otherwise,  the  wife  has  no  general 
power  of  testamentary  disposition  over  any 
of  the  community  property. 

These  general  statements  are,  of  course, 
not  applicable  to  all  the  States  having  com- 
munity-property laws.  These  laws  vary  from 
State  to  State  and  are  set  forth  below  with 
the  general  code  annotations  from  which 
they  were  obtained.  The  cases  Interpreting 
these  lavra  have  not  been  included  except  in 
certain  instances.  For  example,  the  laws  of 
Texas  and  tbe  cases  thereon,  are  conflicting 
and  there  are  innumerable  law  review  articles 
on  the  community-property  laws  of  all  eight 
States.  The  Texas  Code  Incorporates  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  community-property  laws  of  the 
State  and  the  extent  to  which  piecemeal 
amendments  and  subsequent  court  decisions 
have  affected  the  acttial  language  of  the 
statutes. 
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AKIZONA    fARlZONA  COn  ANlffOTATXD,   1939) 

All  property  acquired  during  coverture, 
with  certain  exceptions,  is  community  prop- 
erty. EKirlng  covertxire  personal  property 
may  be  dispKwed  of  by  the  husband  only.  A 
chattel  mortgage  given  by  the  wile  is  unen- 
forceable but  one  given  by  the  husband  is 
binding.  A  personal  obligation  or  debt  cre- 
mt«d  by  the  husband  during  marriage  Is 
prima  facie  a  community  property  obligation 
or  debt.  ■  -  '-  - —    ' '  ""  ' ' 

nimlngs  and  accumulations  of  the  wife 
and  her  minor  children  in  her  custody  while 
■he  has  lived  or  may  live  separate  from  her 
busband,  are  separate  property  of  the  wife. 

The  community  property  Is  liable  for  the 
husband's  debts  unless  specially  excepted  by 
law.  but  is  not  liable  for  the  wife's  debts. 

On  the  death  of  one  spouse,  one-half  of 
the  community  property  goes  to  the  survivor 
and  each  has  the  right  of  testamentary  dis- 
position of  the  other  one-half. 

CAUFOaiflA    (DBxmiHC'S  CIVIL  CODX,   1949) 

Community  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal belongs  equally  to  both  spouses  but  is 
tuider  the  management  and  control  of  the 
husband. 

The  conununity  property  Is  not  liable  for 
the  wife's  contracts  unless  secured  by  a 
pledge  or  mortgage  thereof  executed  by  the 
hxisband. 

The  husband  has  management  of  com- 
munity personal  property  with  absolute  pow- 
er of  disposition  (except  testamentary)  but 
he  cannot  make  a  gift  of  it  or  dispose  of  it 
without  a  valuable  consideration. 

Upon  the  death  of  either  spouse,  one-half 
of  the  property  belongs  to  the  surviving 
■pouse  and  the  other  half  is  subject  to  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  the  decedent.  In  the 
absence  of  such  disposition,  all  the  com- 
munity property  goes  to  the  surviving  spouse. 

When  the  wife  survives,  the  community 
personal  property  is  subject  to  the  husband's 
debts  and  the  property  must  be  administered 
under  the  Probate  Code. 

When  the  husband  survives,  he  retains  the 
power  to  sell,  manage,  and  deal  with  the  com- 
miinlty  personal  property  pending  adminis- 
tration of  the  estate. 

IDAHO     (IDAHO    C(»>I   ANNOTATSD) 

All  property  acquired  after  marriage  in- 
cluding rents  and  profits  of  separate  prop- 
erty is  community  property  in  the  absence 
of  specific  contrary  provisions  in  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  wife  acquired  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  husband  has  the  management  and 
control  of  the  conuxninity  property  except 
the  earnings  of  the  wife  for  personal  services 
and  rents  and  profits  from  her  separate 
property. 

The  community  property  is  liable  for  the 
separate  debts  of  the  husband  as  well  as  for- 
the  community  debts  but  it  is  not  liable  for 
the  separate  debts  of  the  wife. 

On  the  death  of  either,  the  stirviving 
spouse  has  the  right  to  one-half  the  com- 
munity property  subject  to  community  debts 
and  the  other  one-half  la  subject  to  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  the  decedent. 

The  wife's  earnings  and  the  earnings  of 
her  children  in  her  ciistody,  while  living 
separate  from  her  huband  are  her  separate 
earnings. 

LOXnsiAMA    (LOtnSlANA  STATXTRS  ANNOTATXO) 

The  community  property  Is  under  the  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  the  husband. 
Damages  for  Injiiry  to  the  wife  shall  be  her 
separate  property  and  recoverable  by  herself 
alone.  Property  piirchased  by  either  spouse 
during  the  existence  of  the  community  Is 
presumed  to  be  community  property.  This 
Is  so  even  though  the  wife  might  buy  prop- 
erty In  her  own  name  from  funds  she  earned 
while  living  with  her  husband. 


The  debts  at  the  husband  and/or  wife 
during  the  existence  of  the  commxinlty  are 
pr  isimied  to  be  community  debts.  However, 
CO  nmoinity  debts  can  be  created  only  by  the 
hvsband  except  In  certain  cases. 

rbe  husband  may  alienate  conununity 
moveable  property  without  the  wife's  con- 
sent provided  there  Is  no  Intent  to  defraud 
her. 

3oth  the  wife  and  her  beirs  and  awigns 
mi  iv  ei^onerata  themselves  from  community 
de  ats  by  renouncing  the  community.  But  if 
th ;  wife  has  taken  an  active  ptu-t  In  the  ef- 
fei  :ts  of  the  community,  she  cannot  renounce 
It. 

The  jurviving  husband  is  personally  re- 
ap )nslble  for  the  debts  of  the  commiinity 
but  the  wife  Is  oiUy  responsible  If  she  ac- 
ce  >ts  the  community. 

m  VADA    (COICFILXD  LAWS  Or   1929,  SXJPPLXMXMT 
1931-41) 

rhe  wife  must  make  an  inventory  of  her 
Be  larate  property  and  file  it  with  a  recorder, 
ac  :ording  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes. 
Aiiy  real  or  personal  property  not  so  record- 
ed .  will  be  presumed  to  be  community  prop- 
er ;y,  particularly  as  between  the  wife  and 
a  lurchaser  In  good  faith. 

rhe  husband  has  entire  control  of  the 
cc  mmunlty  property  and  has  absolute  power 
of  disposition  except  that  he  may  not  make 
ai  y  deed  of  conveyance  or  mortgage  on  the 
h(  mestead  without  the  wife's  signatiire. 

The  wife  has  absolute  control  of  her  sep- 
arate  property  and  the  earnings  and  accu- 
mulations of  herself  and  minor  children 
living  with  her  when  they  are  used  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  family. 

Upon  death  of  the  wife,  the  entire  com- 
m  unity  property  belongs  without  adminis- 
tritlon  to  the  husband,  except  that  In  case 
tie  husband  has  abandoned  the  wife  and 
lived  separate  from  her  without  such  cause 
at  would  have  entitled  him  to  a  divorce, 
tt  e  half  of  the  community  property  subject 
tc  the  payment  of  its  equal  share  of  the 
d<  bts  chargeable  to  the  community  estate,  is 
at  her  testimentary  disposition  in  the  same 
muiner  as  her  separate  property. 

Upon  death  of  the  husband,  one-half  of 
tie  community  property  shall  vest  In  the 
strvlving  wife  and  the  other  one-half  is 
subject  to  testamentary  disposition  by  the 
hiisband;  provided  the  homestead  set  apart 
b]  one  or  both  of  them  before  the  husband's 
dtath,  and  certain  other  property  shall  be 
seb  aside  for  use  of  the  widow  and  minor 
h(  Irs. 

In  the  absence  of  disposition  of  his  testa- 
nentary  one-half,  and  in  the  absence  of 
s\rviving  children,  the  entire  community 
pi  oj)erty  vests  in  the  widow  without  admin- 
is  oration  under  certain  conditions. 

V  CW    MEXICO    (STATUTKS    Of    1941    ANNOTATKD) 

All  property  acquired  after  marriage  Is 
piesumed  to  be  community  property  with 
certain  exceptions.  However,  property  con- 
v(  yed  to  husband  and  wife  by  an  instrument 
li  writing  vests  title  In  each  as  tenants  in 
ccmmon  even  though  community  funds  are 
Uied  to  purchase  the  property.  To  be  com- 
m  unity  propery,  the  deed  must  so  state. 

The  husband  has  sole  management  and 
c<  ntrol  of  conununity  personal  property  and 
hiks  the  sole  power  of  its  disposition  during 
c<  verture,  other  than  testamentary,  but  he 
m  ust  be  joined  by  the  wife  in  all  deeds  and 
mortgages  affecting  real  property. 

Upon  death  of  the  wife,  the  entire  com- 
m  unity  property,  without  administration, 
b4  longs  to  the  husband  with  certain  excep- 
tims  which  relate  to  judicial  decrees.  The 
w  f e  has  no  testamentary  power  over  com- 
rn  unity  property  If  she  dies  before  the  hus- 
bi  >nd. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  husband,  one-half 
oi  the  community  property  goes  to  the  sur- 


Tlving  wife  and  the  other  one-half  is  subject 
to  testamentary  disposition. 

TXXAS    (VESNON'S  TEXAS  CIVIL  STATUTES) 

All  property  acquired  by  husband  or  wife 
during  marriage,  except  separate  property, 
shall  be  deemed  community  property  and 
may  be  disposed  of  by  the  husband  only. 

The  community  property  is  liable  for  debts 
of  husband  and  wife  cQntracted  during  mar- 
rfage  with  certain  exceptions.  , 

The  husband's  separate  property  is  ex- 
empted from  liability  for  the  wife's  torts  but 
not  the  community  property  or  the  wife's 
separate  property. 

The  homestead  cannot  be  conveyed  with- 
out the  wife's  joinder,  but  the  husband  may 
dispose  of  other  real  estate  without  her  con- 
sent or  joinder. 

The  husband  la  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
wife's  earnings  as  part  of  the  community 
property  under  his  control,  and  this  has 
been  interpreted  to  Include  the  Income  from 
her  separate  property  and  also  damages 
which  she  might  receive  from  any  personal 
Injuries  suffered.  As  far  as  the  wife's  sep- 
arate t>roperty  is  concerned,  she  cannot  con- 
vey or  encumber  It  without  the  joinder  of 
her  hiuband, 

WASHnfOTOIV   (BEVISXD  CODS  OF  WASHtNOTOIT, 
1982) 

Community  personal  property  Is  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  husband  to  the  same 
extent  as  his  separate  property,  except  that 
he  cannot  devise  more  than  one-half  of  it 
by  wUl. 

The  husband  has  the  management  and 
control  of  the  real  property  but  cannot  sell, 
convey,  or  encumber  it  without  the  wife's  sig- 
nature. 

The  husband  and  wife  have  the  same 
amount  of  authority  as  to  their  separate 
earnings,  liability  for  each  other's  debts 
and  torts,  and  the  right  to  convey  commu- 
nity property,  real  or  personal,  to  each 
other. 

Upon  the  death  of  either,  one-half  goes  to 
the  siu^ivor  subject  to  community  debts 
and  the  other  half  is  subject  to  testamentary 
disposition  subject  also  to  community  debts. 


Wby  Foreifii  Arms  Aid? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  19 53 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  inc:ude  the  following  article 
by  Henry  HazUtt  from  Newsweek  of 
June  15,  1953: 

Wht  Foeeion  Asms  AjdT 
(By  Henry  Hazlltt) 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  we  fac« 
an  estimated  deficit  under  present  tax  laws 
of  $6,600,000,000  and,  even  if  Mr.  Eisenhower 
gets  all  the  tax  extensions  he  wants,  of 
of  $5,600,600,000.  We  profess  not  to  know 
how  to  solve  this  problem.  Yet  we  are  plan- 
ning to  give  away  $6,500,000,000  to  foreign 
countries. 

Otir  foreign-aid  program,  once  mainly 
economic,  is  now  mainly  for  defense.  Con- 
gressmen hesitate  to  criticize  it  because  they 
think  It  involves  primarily  a  military  ques- 
tion. It  stUl  involves,  in  fact,  primarily 
an  economic  question,  for  it  rests  on  two  in- 
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valid  economic  assumptions:  (I)  that 
Europe  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  its  own  de- 
fense and  (2)  that  the  amount  we  give  for 
defense  aid  all  goes  to  increase  foreign 
defense. 

Here  are  this  fiscal  year's  armament  ex- 
penditures of  ten  of  our  aid  beneficiaries 
stated  as  a  percentage  of  ( 1 )  their  total  cen- 
tral governmental  expenditures  (TOE)  and 
(2)  their  gross  national  product  (ONP). 
The  record  of  these  European  countries  is 
compared  with  our  own: 

Defense  expenditures 


Italian  ElectioBs 


Country 


P  eljji  um  -  Luxem  bourg 

Denmark ■ 

France 

(ireece 

Italy ■ 

Netheriands 

Norway 

Portugal -. 

Turkey 

I'niten  Kingdom 

United  States 


Percent  of 
total  Cen- 
tral Oov- 
emment 
expendi- 
tures 


Percent 
of  gross 
national 
product 


&3 

3.5 

11.2 

8.5 

fi.8 

«.3 

6lO 

b.0 

«.5 

12  0 

16.0 


The  United  States,  in  brief,  is  spending  on 
national  defense  more  than  4  times  as 
much  absolutely  as  these  10  nations  com- 
bined (some  $53,200,000,000  against  a  total 
of  $11,800.000,000) .  It  is  also  spending  much 
more  relatively — 15  percent  of  Ite  gross  na- 
tional product  against  an  average  of  7  per- 
cent for  the  10  beneficiaries. 

Many  Europeans  argue  that  this  Is  Just 
as  it  shotild  be.  They  advocate  a  sort  of 
international  progressive  Income  tax.  This 
rests  on  the  theory  that  the  man  or  country 
ttiat  produces  more  and  earns  more  some- 
how owes  the  difference  to  the  man  or  coun- 
try that  produces  less  and  earns  leas. 

Yet  the  United  States,  which  is  giving  the 
defense  aid,  is  spending  some  70  percent  of 
its  total  budget  on  defense,  whereas  the 
coimtries  receiving  the  aid  are  spending  on 
the  average  only  some  30  percent  of  their 
total  btidget  on  defense.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  while  we  in  the  United 
SUtes  can  afford  to  spend  only  SO  percent 
of  our  total  budget  on  nondefense  items 
the  European  beneficiaries  of  arms  aid  are 
lavishly  sp>ending  some  70  percent  of  their 
total  budgets  on  nondefense  items.  They 
are  robbing  their  own  defense  at  the  cost 
of  comparative  lux\u-ies  (Including  deficits 
on  their  nationalized  industries). 

This  relationship  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
plea  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
foregoing  table  it  is  Greece  and  Turkey  that 
have  the  highest  relative  defense  budgets. 
Yugoslavia  devotes  some  80  percent  of  its 
total  spending  budget  to  defense  and  Na- 
tionalist China  about  67  percent.  The  10 
countries  in  the  table  8p>end  altogether  a 
modest  $11,800,000,000  on  defense  and  some 
$34,200,000,000  on  nondefense.  Suppose  we 
assume  that  we  are  contributing  some 
$4,200,000,000  a  year^to  their  defense.  Why 
can't  they.  Instead,  take  this  out  of  their 
nondefense  expenditures  (which  would  still 
leave  them  some  $30  billion  for  this  purpose) 
and  add  it  to  their  defense  expenditures 
(which  would  still  be  only  about  half  of 
thel^  nondefense  expenditures)? 

It  is  relevant  here  to  point  out  that  what- 
ever money  or  material  we  give  to  a  Euro- 
pean government  for  defense  aid,  however 
specifically  earmarked,  can  simply  release 
that  much  of  that  country's  own  funds  for 
additional  nondefense  expenditures.  The 
only  way  we  could  make  sxire  that  this  diver- 
sion is  not  taking  place  would  be  to  dictate 
and  supervise  every  item  of  that  govern- 
ment's budget.  And  no  one  would  dare 
propose  such  dictation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSKTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Pilot, 
Boston,  Mass.,  edition  of  Saturday,  May 
30,  1953,  which  indicates  the  type  of  edi- 
torials which  were  most  beneficial  in 
gaining  the  results  of  the  recent  Italian 
elections  defeating  communism: 

Warrx  to  Italt 

In  the  critical  elections  of  1948  the  Italians 
by  serioiis  efforts  were  able  to  overcome  the 
appealing  promises  of  the  Reds  in  that  coun- 
try and  put  in  office  a  democratic  and  Chris- 
tian government.  Now  once  again  the  Italian 
elections  are  approaching  and  the  same  rad- 
ical elements  continue  to  exploit  with  im- 
possible promises  the  postwar  problems  of 
the  country. 

One  thing  which  will  encourage- the  Ital- 
ian people  in  their  choice  of  a  govertunent 
will  be  the  support  they  will  receive  from 
America  which  has  assisted,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  assist,  their  labors,  especially  in  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  their  nation  and 
its  agrarian  reforms.  A  democratic  and  free 
people,  rich  in  Christian  tradition,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  will  repudiate  the  Communist 
cause  if  they  can  be  sure  that  they  will  not 
be  left  without  hope  and  help  In  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  great  country. 

In  1948  many  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
with  relatives  and  friends  in  Italy  wrote  to 
their  countrymen  to  encourage  them  to  re- 
pudiate the  false  appeals  of  the  Reds.  The 
letters  were  effective  and  the  progress  made 
In  the  last  5  years  under  a  Christian  demo- 
cratic government  has  been  formidable. 
Now  it  is  time  to  write  a  further  word  of 
encotu-agement  that  the  progress  may  con- 
tinue and  the  Red  candidates  totally  defeat- 
ed in  the  elections  on  June  7.  If  you  have 
relatives  and  friends  in  Italy,  write  this  week 
and  urge  a  victory  for  freedom. 


Theie  Men  Withont  a  Country— The  De- 
nationalization of  a  Korean  or  a  Chinese 
Is  Not  a  Trinmph  for  His  Dicnity  or  His 
Self-Respcct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
no  time  for  silence  or  abject  blind  fol- 
lowing. I  think  the  proposed  so-caUed 
Korean  truce  is  a  travesty  of  justice  and 
honor,  it  is  worse  than  Yalta  or  Munich, 
We  will  pay  in  blood  and  treasure  for  this 
ignominious  sell-out. 

It  sets  a  new  standard  in  our  foreign 
relations.  It  really  says:  "Give  us  a  mil- 
lion Uves  and  we  will  sell  you  down  the 
river.  Trade  and  help  the  enemy  and 
we  will  protect  and  finance  you  forever- 
more." 


Paragraph  3  of  the  agreement  on  pris- 
oners of  war,  signed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Nam  n 
and  Lt.  Gen.  William  K.  Harrison,  says : 

No  force  or  threat  of  force  shall  be  used 
against  prisoners  to  prevent  their  repatria- 
tion and  no  violence  to  their  persons  or  af- 
front to  their  dignity  or  self-respect  shall  be 
permitted  •  •  •  for  any  •  •  •  purpose  what- 
soever. 

Here  again  idealistic  words  cover  bru- 
tal realities. 

The  prisoners  are  those  in  U.  N.  cus- 
tody who  have  refused  repatriation  to 
Communist  Korea  or  China.  It  was  over 
the  issue  of  their  protection  that  truce 
negotiations  stalled.  Now  if  they  stub* 
bomly  persist  in  resisting  repatriation, 
they  are  to  become  men  without  a  coun- 
try— their  fate  determined  by  a  U.  N. 
bureaucracy.  If  this  is  "no  affront  to 
their  dignity  or  self-respect."  it  is  be- 
cause the  very  meaning  of  the  words  has 
all  but  vanished. 

The  prisoners  are  Koreans  and  Chi- 
nese. They  are  just  as  Korean  as  Gen- 
eral Nam  or  Syngman  Rhee,  and  just  as 
Chinese  as  Mao  Tse-tung  or  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  They  are  just  as  Korean  or 
Chinese  as  you  or  I  or  President  Eisen- 
hower are  American.  There  is  a  Com- 
munist Korea  and  an  anti -Communist 
Korea;  a  Communist  China  and  an  anti- 
Communist  China.  In  consideration  of 
"dignity  and  self-respect"  these  men — 
they  are  men,  not  robots — naturally 
should  be  given  the  choice  to  be  freed  to 
return  to  Communist  North  Korea  or 
China  or  become  citizens  of  South  Korea, 
or  join  their  fellow  Chinese  in  Formosa. 

But  no.  The  price  they  must  pay  for 
resisting  communism  is  to  become  noth- 
ing at  all. 

First,  they  are  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
"neutral"  commission  of  representatives 
of  five  states:  Sweden,  Switzerland,  In- 
dia, Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Only 
the  two  western  states  are  neutral. 
India,  which  would  have  the  decisive 
vote,  is  an  appeaser  of  Red  China. 

Then,  for  90  days,  teams  of  Red  Chi- 
nese and  Red  Korean  agents — 5  to  7  for 
every  thousand  men — are  to  enter  the 
camps  protected  by  this  neutral  com- 
mission to  explain  to  the  prisoners  why 
they  should  cease  to  resist  repatriation 
to  Communist  areas.  In  another  assault 
on  the  meaning  of  Words  and  concession 
to  Communist  jargon,  these  teams, 
trained  experts  in  Communist  indoctri- 
nation, are  called  explaining  representa- 
tives. 

They  may  bring  with  them  radio  fa- 
cilities and  communications  personnel 
and  the  world  press  and  television  will 
view  their  operation  on  50,000  human 
guinea  pigs. 

If  a  prisoner  applies  to  go  back,  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  neutral  commission 
will  pass  on  the  validity  of  his  applica- 
tion. 

If.  after  90  days  of  this,  there  are  still 
stubborn  anti-Communists,  their  fate 
will  be  submitted  to  a  U.  N.  political  con- 
ference. Meanwhile,  their  status  will  be 
changed  from  prisoner  of  war  to  civilian 
refugee  and  the  neutral  commission  and 
Indian  Red  Cross  shall  assist  their  re- 
habilitation in  neutral  countries. 

They  may  not  seek  refuge  In  the 
United  States,  or  the  countries  of  the 
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British  Commonwealth,  or  the  Philip- 
pines, or  Turkey,  for  these  have  been 
belligerents.  Presumably  they  would 
prefer  to  repatriate  to  Communist  Korea 
or  China  than  to  seek  refuge  in  neu- 
tral Communist  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
or  Hungary.  Will  Switzerland  or  Swe- 
den take  them  and  make  them  equal 
citizens?    Do  they  want  to  be  Indians? 

Wherever  they  go — and  go  somewhere 
they  must — the  neutral  nations  com- 
mission will  always  stand  ready  to  assist 
them  to  return  to  that  part  of  their 
fatherland  which  is  Communist. 

The  precedent  Is  set.  If  a  prisoner 
defies  communism,  his  anti -Communist 
guardians  will  give  him  the  choice  of 
returning  to  the  Communist  fold  or  be- 
coming an  outcast  from  his  nation. 

It  is  well  if  hostilities  cease  in  Korea. 

But  let  us  not  call  surrender  a  com- 
promise, or  the  denationalization  of  a 
man  a  triumph  for  his  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

This  is  the  doubletalk  of  George  Or- 
well's 1984. 


WOsoB  Resorts  to  Plioay  Figwct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

oar  CAUroKiriA 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  facts  to  keep  up  with  Secretary 
Wilson's  phony  figures.  Half  truths 
and  studied  evaision  are  concealing  from 
the  people  the  real  truth  about  the  Wil- 
son attack  on  our  Air  Force  build  up.  In 
his  latest  misleading  propaganda  he  has 
liunped  together  Naval  and  Air  Force 
strengths  to  claim  that  we  now  have  152 
wings.  He  knows  that  the  air  strength 
of  the  Navy  and  Marines  was  taken  into 
consideration  when  our  143  wing  Air 
Force  goal  was  established  to  provide  us 
with  a  minimum  security  level. 

Secretary  Wilson,  who 'recently  pub- 
licly boasted  of  his  huge  sales  of  air- 
planes to  the  Navy  during  the  war.  has 
admitted  also  that  Assistant  Secretary 
McNeil,  a  former  Navy  disbursing  officer, 
and  Deputy  Secretary  Kyes.  formerly  of 
General  Motors,  had  more  to  do  with  cut- 
ting the  Air  Force  budget  than  anyone 
else.  By  rashly  lumping  Naval  Air  and 
Air  Force  strength  together,  without  dif- 
ferentiating between  their  primary  mis- 
sions, the  Secretary  is  obviously  threat- 
ening to  stir  up  an  inter -service  contro- 
versy. 

The  Navy  and  Army  have  already 
practically  reached  the  force  levels  as- 
signed to  them  when  it  was  determined 
that  the  Air  Force  should  build  to  143 
wings.  Only  the  Air  Force  was  caught  in 
midair  and  knocked  into  a  tailspin  by 
Mr.  Wilson. 

The  heavy  cut  In  the  Tactical  Air 
Command — fighters  and  fighter  bomb- 
ers— when  studied  in  connection  with 
the  Secretary's  reference  to  strategic 
bombing  from  carriers,  leads  one  to  actu- 
ally conclude  that  the  Secretary  may 
want  to  t\im  tactical  air  power  over  to 


the  Army,  strategic  to  the  Navy,  and  re- 
duce  the  Air  Force  to  a  minor  defense 
rol<  although  it  Is  the  only  force  we 
possess  that  today  is  widely  credited 
witi  deterring  the  Russians  because  of 
Its  ibility  to  strike  heavy  blows  against 
Rui  sian  targets.  It  is  also  the  only  force 
wit  1  fighter  planes  good  enough  to  suc- 
ces  fully  fight  Russian  MIG's.  I  believe 
in  naval  airpower  but  for  a  role  it  can 
efficiently  perform  and  not  as  a  substi- 
tut  I  for  the  Air  Force  which  is  equipped 
for  a  different  primary  mission. 

1.  was  a  shocking  thing  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  testify  that  it  was 
all  right  for  General  Vandenberg  to  say 
we  need  a  143-wing  Air  Force  because 
in  1  he  Secretary's  own  words  "there  is  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary  and  I  am  not 
say  ng  there  is."  It  was  shocking,  too. 
to  earn  from  his  own  lips  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil and  Mr.  Kyes  made  up  the  pres- 
ent Air  Force  budget  when  Secretary 
Wi  son  was  in  Europe  and  that  upon  his 
retim  he  looked  it  over  quickly  and 
api  roved  it. 

Classifjring  a  large  number  of  our 
gre  Bit  B-47  bombers  as  trainers  to  be  able 
to  say  combat  planes  have  not  been 
eUiainated  from  the  Air  Force  program 
is  II  good  example  of  the  tactics  being 
us<  d  to  try  to  fool  the  American  people. 

'  "hwarting  Air  Force  progress  by  re- 
str  cting  the  use  of  previously  appro- 
priited  funds,  and  imposition  of  ham- 
str  nging  restrictions,  in  order  to  assert 
thi  t  the  goal  could  not  have  been  met; 
usi  og  a  shorter  lead  time  to  postpone  ap- 
pnpriations  and  give  the  impression  of 
eccnomy;  hiding  behind  the  President 
avoid  arguing  with  facts — all  these 
tac  tics  are  being  employed  to  pull  a  Cad- 
illjc  curtain  down  around  the  Secre- 
tary's defeatist  and  pennywise  attack 
the  American  Air  Force. 


on 


Slnm  Qcarance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF  NEW  JERSKT 

Ij»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1953 

1  fir.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
det  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
r4^ord.  I  wish  to  insert  the  following 
ed  torial  on  Slum  Clearance  that  ap- 
pe  ^red  In  the  Newark  Evening  News 
la£ ;  Saturday.  As  the  editorial  points 
ou  — 

10  call  a  halt  In  the  battle  against  sluma 
WQi  lid  be  to  affront  the  democratic  Ideal,  to 
we)  ken  the  fiber  of  our  citizenship  and 
nat  tonal  strength,  and  to  give  comfort  to  the 
Coi  imunlst  propaganda  line  that  free  en- 
ter trlse  Is  callous  to  the  needs  of  the  masses. 

:  trust  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
Independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
wil  stand  firm  against  any  reduction  in 
thd  35.000  units  of  public  housing  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  that  the  House 
wil  agree  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
es£  *ntial  program. 

"the  editorial  follows: 

Sunt  Clxarakcs 

"the  Newark  News  has  always  supi>orted 
bet  ter  housing  because  better  hoxislng  plays 


a  large.  If  not  determining,  role  in  building 
better  citizens  and  a  better  city.  And,  so 
long  as  private  enterprise  admittedly  cannot 
afford  to  build  decent  shelter  at  rentals  with- 
in reach  of  the  lower- Income  brackets,  Got- 
ernment  subsidies  miist  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Newark  Citizens  Housing  Committee.  WU- 
liam  L.  Brach.  chairman,  and  other  speak- 
ers pointed  out  that  better  housing  and  slum 
clearance  cannot  be  achieved  in  adequate 
measure  unless  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity unite  in  a  common  effort.  Unity  is 
vital  if  the  trend  toward  decay  and  blight  is 
to  be  resolutely  arrested  and  a  period  of 
healthy  growth  laimched. 

Despite  the  gratifying  progress  In  new 
public  housing  projects  and  plans  for  re- 
development in  the  first  ward,  great  slum 
areas  remain.  Enforcement  of  health  and 
building  ordinances  should  be  rigorous 
pending  more  far-reaching  clearance  and  re- 
development programs. 

On  the  national  level.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  Congress  will  not  destroy,  or  reduce  to 
a  mere  dribble.  Federal  aid  for  better  hous- 
ing. To  call  a  halt  in  the  battle  against 
slums  would  be  to  affront  the  democratic 
Ideal,  to  weaken  the  fiber  of  our  citizenship 
and  national  strength,  and  to  give  comfort 
to  the  Communist  propaganda  line  that  free 
enterprise  is  callous  to  the  needs  of  the 
masses. 


Truce  May  Be  a  BooneraBf — Pleaty  of 
Explanations  Will  Be  OiFered  To  Qo— 
Over  the  IMilitary  Defeat  Wbich  U.  N. 
Has  Suffered 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&IARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
no  time  for  silence  or  abject  blind  fol- 
lowing. I  think  the  proposed  so-called 
Korean  truce  is  a  travesty  of  justice  and 
honor.  It  Is  worse  than  Yalta  or  Mu- 
nich. We  will  pay  in  blood  and  treasure 
for  this  ignominious  sellout. 

It  sets  a  new  standard  in  our  foreign 
relations.  It  really  says:  "Give  us  a 
million  lives  and  we  will  sell  you  down 
the  river.  Trade  and  help  the  enemy 
and  we  will  protect  and  finance  you 
forevermore." 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  10.  1953] 
Truck  Mat  Bs  a  Booi 


(By  David  Lawrence) 

(Note.  In  the  original  printing  of  these 
remarks  in  the  daily  Rjccoro.  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  article,  David  Lawrence, 
was  xmfortimately  omitted.  David  Lawrence 
Is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  the  article  in- 
serted by  me  and  the  Bxcoio  should  be  cor- 
rected accordingly.) 

Politically  a  truce  in  Korea  may  help  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  but  only  tempo- 
rarUy.  Already  the  subject  of  how  long  it 
wUl  be  before  the  Korean  truce  as  an  issue 
will  boomerang  against  the  administration  is 
being  discussed  here,  and  some  political  ana- 
lysts think  the  criticism  wiU  be  overwhelm- 
ing in  6  months;  others  think  9  months. 

Judgment  is  being  predicated  on  the  belief 
that  the  American  people  do  not  at  the 
moment  realize  what  has  happened.    They 
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have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  a  decision 
because  the  discussion  has  just  begun.  Like- 
wise, in  the  next  few  months  every  act  of 
faithlessness  by  the  Communists  in  the  Par 
East  or  In  southeast  Asia  will  be  pointed  to 
as  confirmation  of  the  unwisdom  of  the 
Korean  agreement. 

Questions  that  will  be  asked  in  the  debate 
that  will  go  on  inside  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  are  these: 

First.  Why  did  President  Elsenhower  ac- 
cept the  provisions  laid  down  by  the  Tr«man- 
Acheson  administration  when  a  new  negotia- 
tion could  have  been  begun  with  new  terms 
when  the  talks  vere  resumed  in  AprU  after 
having  been  broken  off  last  autumn? 

Second.  Why  do  spokesmen  for  the  United 
Nations  and  for  the  administration  insist 
that  aggression  has  been  repelled  In  Korea, 
when  the  aggressor  as  formally  named  by  the 
U.  N.— Red  China— still  has  700,000  troops 
stationed  in  the  middle  of  Korea,  having 
come  aU  the  way  from  the  Talu  River  to  the 
present  battle  line? 

Third.  Why,  after  the  aggression  of  the 
North  Korean  armies  was  halted  in  October 
1950.  did  the  U.  N.  armies  receive  permission 
from  the  U.  N.  Allies  to  cross  the  38th  parallel 
and  drive  toward  the  Yalu  River? 

Fourth.  Why  were  casualties  incurred  If 
victory  and  the  unification  of  Korea  had  been 
abandoned  as  military  objectives  and  the  sole 
purpose  was  to  repel  aggression  at  the  middle 
of  Korea? 

Fifth.  Why  did  General  Elsenhower  offer 
the  Republic  of  Korea  a  muttial -defense  pact 
with  the  United  States  alone  when  it  is  the 
U.  N.  which  has  presumably  assumed  the 
responsibUity    for    repelling    aggression    in 

sixth.  Does  this  mean — as  Senator  Tatt 
recommended — an  abandonment  of  the  U.  N. 
as  a  primary  means  of  defending  Korea? 

Seventh.  Why  did  General  Eisenhower  In 
his  letter  to  President  Rhee  ignore  the  re- 
quest of  the  Republic  of  Korea  that  its  coun- 
try be  rid  of  the  Communist  Chinese  troope 
which  invaded  Korea  and  committed  acts  of 
aggression  formally  denounced  by  the  U.  N.? 

Eighth.  Why  were  American  troops — 
which,  together  with  the  South  Koreans, 
have  done  almost  90  percent  of  the  fighting — 
prevented  from  using  maximum  force  to  wtn, 
and  why  was  the  plan  of  General  MacArthur 
submitted  last  December  to  President-elect 
Elsenhower  for  the  winning  of  the  Korean 
war  disregarded? 

Ninth.  What  explanation  will  be  made  to 
the  American  military  forces  of  the  futyre 
concerning  victory  as  an  objective  when  ihe 
United  States  concedes  it  must  carry  on  only 
such  military  operations  as  other  govern- 
ments may  dictate  to  it.  even  though  the 
enemy  is  not  restj^cted  by  an  international 
body  or  alliance? 

Tenth.  What  explanation  will  the  Trximan 
and  Eisenhower  administrations  give  for 
failure  to  Insist  that  all  trade  with  Red  China 
and  Soviet  Russia  in  strategic  materials  be 
cut  off  during  the  last  3  years  by  all  members 
of  the  U.  N.? 

Eleventh.  How  can  the  United  States  re- 
main a  member  of  an  international  body 
known  as  "the  United  Nations"  when,  in  fact, 
one  set  of  members  have  been  supplying  arms 
and  munitions  to  help  kUl  the  troops  of  other 
members,  mostly  those  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea? 

Twelfth.  If  there  is  peace  In  Korea,  why 
are  not  taxes  reduced,  and  why  are  Ameri- 
can boys  going  to  keep  on  being  drafted? 

Lots  of  explanations  will  be  made  to  gloss 
over  the  military  defeat  which  the  U.  N.  has 
suffered,  and  it  is  tragic  that  General  Eisen- 
hower in  his  letter  forgot  about  the  spirit 
of  the  American  soldier  when  he  conceded 
defeat  and  a  weariness  of  fighting.  The 
plain  truth  might  well  have  been  included — 
that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Korea  were  not  defeated  but  were  pre- 
vented from  using  maximum  niUltary  power 
to  obtain  victory  and  that  the  responsibUity 


for  the  defeat  must  rest  squarely  on  the 
British  Government,  which  feared  that  not 
enough  money  and  troops  would  be  available 
for  Europe  if  America  became  engaged  in  a 
war  to  obtain  victory  in  Asia. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  military  effort 
of  the  United  States,  in  conjunction  with  al- 
lies, has  been  defeated.  The  enemy  has 
dictated  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  wiU 
dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  A  divided  Korea 
is  being  rationalized  already  by  administra- 
tion supporters  as  an  academic  objective. 
Also,  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.  N. 
has  been  announced  as  a  definite  objective 
of  Great  Britain,  despite  protests  from  this 
country  that  this  would  be  a  reward  for  the 
aggressor.  The  U.  N.  has  lost  a  war  it  coxUd 
have  won. 


PoUtb  Embassy  Is  Red  Propafanda  BAill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 

the  following: 

Jimx  8,  1953. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lani, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Ma.  Lane:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  27,  1953,  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  re- 
marks to  the  House  entitled  "Polish  Em- 
bassy Is  Red  Propaganda  Mill."  The  De- 
partment shares  your  opinion  that  Polish 
Embassy  releases  are  of  a  propagandist  na- 
txu-e  and  fully  understands  your  concern 
about  the  distribution  of  this  Communist 
literature.  It  is  without  question  a  strain 
on  otir  hospitality  to  aUow  circulation  of 
such  material  by  the  Polish  diplomatic  mis- 
sion, the  more  so  in  that  we  enjoy  no  re- 
ciprocal right  in  Poland. 

The  Department  does,  however,  distribute 
Information  on  the  United  States  and  its 
programs  and  policies  in  some  64  countries 
abroad,  and  consistently  maintains  the  posi- 
tion that  the  distribution  of  information 
is  a  proper  diplomatic  function.  We  con- 
sider circulation  of  this  American  material 
in  the  national  Interest.  With  regard  to 
legUlatlve  action  on  our  part  which  might 
be  taken  to  curtail  or  suppress  the  informa- 
tion activities  of  foreign  missions  in  the 
United  States,  It  is  believed  likely  that  such 
legislation  would  result  in  repercussions 
which  would  impair  our  American  informa- 
tion program  and  other  related  mission  ac- 
tivities in  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
where  a  greater  understanding  of  and  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  Is  sought. 

The  Department  believes  that  our  atti- 
tude m  this  matter  should  reflect  a  con- 
sistent regard  for  the  principle  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  so  long  as  the  PuWlca- 
tions  in  question  do  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  propriety  which  international  custom  and 
usMe  have  established  for  informational 
material  Issued  by  a  mission  of  one  state 
within  the  territory  of  another  state.  The 
enclosed  press  release  No.  211  of  March  21. 
1952  and  No.  161  of  March  30.  1953.  illustrate 
the  action  taken  by  the  Department  to  con- 
trol the  activities  of  the  Polish  mission  in 
those  cases  where  tte  propaganda  which 
It  sought  to  disseminate  did  exceed  such 
llmlU  It  may  be  noted  that  the  effect  of 
the  Department's  communication  to  the 
Polish  Embassy  of  March  21.  1952,  was  to  ask 
for  the  cessation  of  the  publication  by  the 
Embassy  of  the  Polish  Bulletin,  to  which 
you  made  reference  In  your  remarks  to  ih» 


House    in    connection    with    tl^    issue    of 
March  15,  1952. 

The  Department  believes  that  a  policy  of 
automatically  suppressing  all  material  such 
as  emanates  from  the  Polish  Embassy  would 
display  an  exaggerated  fear  of  such  propa- 
ganda. The  American  people  enjoy  free  ac- 
cess to  the  truth  from  a  great  many  reliable 
sources  of  infomuitlon.  They  are  in  a  good 
position  to  judge  the  acciu-acy  of  Polish 
Embassy  releases  and  to  be  alerlr  to  the  false- 
hoods and  misrepresentations  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  As  you  have  noted,  the 
mUllons  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
know  especially  well  that  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy is  not  the  true  voice  of  Poland,  its 
people,  or  its  institutions. 

The  Department  is  convinced  that  this 
propaganda  has  a  minimum  effect,  and  that 
in  light  of  thU  and  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, the  most  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  it  lies  with  the  recipients  themselves, 
who  are  free  to  dispose  of  It  as  trash,  and 
to  notify  the  Polish  Embassy  to  remove  theU: 
names  from  the  mailing  list.  Alternatively 
they  may  refuse  to  accept  delivery,  in  which 
case  the  material  is  marked  "undellverable" 
by  the  postmaster  and  returned  to  the 
sender. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

THBuarroN  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  21, 1953. 

United  States  Note  to  Poland 
The  United  States  today  delivered  a  note 
to  the  Polish  Embassy  In  Washington  protest- 
ing the  Issuance  by  the  Embassy  on  March  3 
of  a  press  release  concerning  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  Madden  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  into  facts,  evidence,  and 
circumstances  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  Issuance  of  this  press 
release  by  the  Polish  Embassy.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  in  the  United  States 
note,  requests  that  Polish  Government  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States  cease  imme- 
diately the  Issuance  of  all  publications,  and 
of  press  releases  of  the  nature  of  that  Issued 
on  March  3. 
Text  of  the  United  States  note  follows: 
"The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  refer  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Poland  to  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  United  States 
Government  involving  a  press  release  which 
was  issued  by  the  press  ofBce  of  the  Polish 
Embassy  on  March  3,  1952.  under  the  heading 
•Polish  Statement  on  Madden  Committee." 

"This  propaganda  utterance  released  by  the 
Embsusy  was  designed  as  a  calculated  and 
completely  baseless  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  Its  Congress,  as  well  as  on  the 
aspirations  of  the  United  States  for  peace  and 
International  security.  In  addition,  the  press 
release  made  wholly  untrue  allegations  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  the  Unlte<^  Nations  In 
Korea. 

"In  both  tone  and  contents  this  abusive 
press  release  exceeded  the  limits  of  propriety 
which  International  custom  and  usage  have 
established  for  press  offices  of  a  mission  of  one 
state  acting  within  the  territory  of  another 
state.  > 

"The  Secretary  of  State  protests  this  out- 
rageous and  improper  action  of  the  Embassy 
and  in  consequence  requests  that  the  Polish 
Government  establishments  in  the  United 
States  cease  Immediately  the  Issuance  of  all 
publications,  and  of  press  releases  of  thU 
character." 

Dkpaxtmznt  or  Stats, 
Washington,  March  30, 1953. 
DxsnnrrnoN  bt  Polish  Embassy  or  Publi- 
cation Attackino  thx  Unitkd  Statbb 
The  Department   of  State  on   March   28 
■ent  to  the  Polish  Embassy  at  Washington 
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a  note  requesting  that  distribution  of  a  pub- 
lication by  the  Embassy  making  false 
charges  against  the  United  States  be  stopped 
Immediately  and  that  any  further  distribu- 
tion of  similar  material  be  discontinued. 
The  text  of  the  United  States  note  follows: 
"The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  Inform 
His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Poland 
that  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  State  that  the  Embassy  has 
sent  to  vartotte  recipients  In  this  country 
copies  of  a  publication  entitled  "Documents 
on  the  HostUe  Policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  Toward  People's  Poland.'  This 
book  contains  numerous  false  chajrges  of 
aggressive  and  subversive  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  Poland. 
In  this  connection  reference  is  made  to  the 
United  States  Governments  note  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1953,  and  earlier  communications  to 
the  Polish  Government. 

"The  dissemination  by  the  Embassy  of 
this  collection  of  propaganda  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
United  States  Government  contained  in  its 
note  to  the  Embassy  of  March  21,  1953.  re- 
garding the  issuance  of  publications  and 
press  releases  by  the  Embassy.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  consequently  requests  the  Em- 
bassy Immediately  to  cease  distribution  of 
this  publication  and  to  refrain  from  any 
further  distribution  of  publications  of  a 
similar  character." 


Anny  Contract  for  Gas  Masks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PEHNSTLVAma 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  KELLET  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Army's  award  of  a  contract 
for  gas  masks  to  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  at  Pall  River,  Mass.,  over  the 
low  bid  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 
In  Jeannette.  Pa.,  smacks  of  irregularity 
in  its  handling. 

The  loss  of  this  contract  will  likely 
place  the  Jeannette  area  in  a  group  IV 
labor  surplus  area,  but  Pall  River  would 
have  been  in  group  III  without  it.  Many 
protects  have  been  filed  with  the  Procure- 
ment Office  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Division  and  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  against  this  decision,  which  was 
based  on  a  letter  of  intent  having  been 
sent  to  the  Firestone  Co.  while  the  Fall 
River  Group  was  in  group  IV  classifi- 
cation. But  before  the  contract  was 
actually  let.  Fall  River  was  elevated  to 
group  in  and,  therefore,  was  not  en- 
titled to  special  consideration.  With  both 
Fjtll  River  and  Jeannette  in  the  same 
group  m  classification,  the  contract 
should  have  gone  to  the  low  bidder, 
which  was  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 
at  Jeannette. 

The  widespread  concern  which  has 
teen  aroused  by  this  action  is  evidenced 
by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senate,  which  I  have  per- 
mission to  include  with  these  remarks. 
This  resolution  by  the  Pennsylvania  Sen- 
ate stamps  this  question  as  of  vital  im- 
portance. I  have  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  to  review  the  Army's  legal  de- 
cision and  am  seeking  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: 


BeNATC  0»  PUfHSTLVAHlA. 

Harrishurg,  Pa..  June  9,  1953. 

*7R  bereas  a  Pennsylvania  manufacturing 

Ion.    known    as    the    Pennsylvania 

Rubier  Co.,  situated  in  Jeannette,  Pa.,  has 

in  the  forefront  in  the  manufactxire 

masks    for    the    Chemical    Warfare 

Dlvi^on  of  the  United  States  Government; 
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1«  hereas  of  recent  date  bids  were  opened 
the  renewal  of  the  contract  for  mariu- 
facttring  of  gas  masks  and  the  aforemen- 
tion«d  company  was  Judged  to  be  a  lower 
bidder  in  a  bid  involving  mUllons  of  dol- 
and 
^^ereas  It  appears,  contrary  to  good  gor- 
and  gocd  business  practice,  the 
Warfare  Division  has  awarded  the 
for  the  manufacturing  of  gas  masks 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  for  its 
at  Fall  River.  Mass.:  and 
IN^ereas  the  failure  to  receive  this  con- 
means  a  loss  of  employment  of  approx- 
445  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Co.  which  in  turn  will  create  a 
situation  that  wUl  place  this  com- 
ty  in  a  serious  distressed  employment 
and 
V^hereas  the.  technicality  on  which  the 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  was  awarded 
contract  was  based  upon  an  erroneous 
that  Fall  River,  Mass..  was  a 
distressed  employment  area;  and 
\^hereas  the  records  show  that  Jeannette, 
Eind  Fall  River,  Mass.,  "^re  both  in  the 
relative  category  regarding  employ- 
:  Therefore,  be  it 
l^soZved,  That  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
call  upon  the  Governor  of  the  Corn- 
John  S.  Pine,  to  contact  the 
States  Senators  Edwaxo  Mastin  and 
H.  Duff  and  each  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ressmen  and  request  them  to  do  every- 
In  their  power  to  correct  the  injustice 
tjbe  allotment  of  this  contract  until  a 
thor  )ugh  investigation  is  made  by  a  proper 
committee  of  the  United  States  Congress; 
and  further  be  it 

Beaolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  lent  immediately  to  the  two  United 
Statis  Senators  aforementioned,  and  the 
United  States  Congressmen  aforementioned, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

I  (ertlfy  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
corrict  copy  of  a  resolution  Introduced  by 
Senajtor  John  H.  Dent  and  adopted  by  the 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  8th  day  of  June. 


SlIAL 


]  G.  Habold  Watkins, 

Secretary,  Senate  oj  Pennsylvania. 


HoBse  Jout  Resolution  240 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
to  add  a  little  more  fuel  to  what  I 
will  become  a  hot  fire  for  the  pas- 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  240. 
bill  closes  the  Mexican  border  to 
unescorted  minors  and  thereby  cuts  off 
i  nportant  teen-age  highway  to  nar- 
cotics addiction.  Easy  access  to  the  11- 
drugs  in  Mexican  border  towns  has 
proven  one  of  the  important  rea- 
for  the  epidemic  of  addiction 
Juveniles  in  California. 
Tte  following  portion  of  a  news  ar- 
appeared  recently  in  a  Los  Angeles 
Tim  !s  story  covering  a  national  meeting 


of  psychiatrists  In  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
I  insert  it  because  it  shows  that  nar- 
cotics addiction  is  most  prevalent 
among  minors,  and.  therefore,  our 
greatest  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
stamping  out  the  evil  in  this  age  group. 

An  ancillary  purpose  in  inserting  this 
item  is  to  establish  that  narcotics  addic- 
tion usually  starts  with  the  use  of  mari- 
huana. This  drug  is  particularly  avail- 
able in'  such  border  towns  as  Tia  Juana 
and  Mexicali.  which  are  just  a  few  steps 
south  of  our  boundaries. 

The  purposes  and  intent,  and.  I  am 
sure,  the  result  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 240  would  dovetail  completely  with 
the  eradication  of  the  condition  por- 
trayed by  the  opinion  of  these  3.000  ex- 
pert psychiatrists: 

Narcotic  addiction  of  the  young  was 
among  the  more  Important  subjects  dis- 
cussed yesterday  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
6-day  annual  meeting  of  3,000  psychiatrists 
In  the  Statler. 

A  detailed  study  of  50  of  them  in  a  Fed- 
eral  reformatory,  according  to  Dr.  William 
E.  Todd,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  revealed  that 
they  averaged  20  years  of  age.  Most  of  them 
started  using  heroin  at  that  age,  but  had 
started  to  use  marihuana  at  the  age  of  16. 

The  majority  said  they  felt  all  right  if 
they  didn't  get  caught.  Fifty-four  percent 
of  the  drug  users  had  been  arrested  for  maU 
theft  compared  to  25  percent  of  the  non- 
addict  prisoners. 


AtlanU  Writer  Warns  Against  Wilson 
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or 
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Wednesday,  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ralph 
McOill.  writing  in  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, has  pointed  to  recent  history  to 
show  the  danger  involved  in  Secretary 
Wilson's  dangerous  assumptions  concern- 
ing Russian  strength  and  intentions.  I 
should  like  to  include  Mr.  McOill's  in- 
formative and  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  : 

Lessons  From  "Thx  DEszar  Fox" 
(By  Ralph  McGUl) 

Nine  years  ago  today  a  greatly  worried  Ger- 
man general,  Erwin  Rommel,  scratched  the 
first  entry  in  his  diary  since  the  4th  of  June: 

"June  5-8. — Pears  of  an  Invasion  during 
this  period  were  rendered  all  the  less  by  the 
fact  that  tides  vere  very  unfavorable  for  the 
dasrs  following,  and  the  fact  that  no  amount 
of  air  reconnaissance  had  given  the  slightest 
indication  that  a  landing  was  imminent. 
The  most  urgent  need  was  to  speak  person- 
ally to  the  Fuehrer  •  •  •  to  convey  to  him 
the  extent  of  the  manpower  and  material 
inferiority  we  would  suffer  in  the  event  of 
a  landing,  and  request  the  dispatch  of  two 
further  panzer  divisions,  an  AA  (antiair- 
craft) corps  and  a  nebelwerfer  (multiple 
rocketprojector)  brigade  to  Normandy." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  story 
of  protest  by  Rommel  of  Oerman  bureau- 
cratic failures  to  supply  the  military  which, 
finally,  was  to  cause  a  long  green  car  to 
drive  up  to  the  home  of  the  wounded 
Rommel.  From  it  stepped  two  officers  In 
Nazi  uniforms. 

DRAMA 

Toung  Manfred  Rommel,  his  17-year-old 
son.  saw  his  father  receive  them.     Thirty 
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minutes  later  they  left.  He  then  saw  his 
father  mount  the  stairs  to  Mrs.  Rommel's 
room.  Later  his  father  returned  and  said 
with  great  calmness  that  he  had  Jvist  had 
to  tellnls  wife  that  he.  Rommel,  would  soon 
be  dead  but  that  by  so  doing  he  could  save 
his  family  from  retaliation  from  Hitler.  It 
was  all  planned,  he  said.  The  car  soon  would 
return. 

He  would  get  in  it  and  would  take  the 
poison  which  had  been  handed  him,  and 
which  would  bring  death  in  3  seconds.  The 
officers  would  then  announce  that  General 
Rommel  had  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

And  so  it  happened. 

This  is  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  fate- 
ful Allied  landing  on  the  Normandy  beaches, 
which  began  in  the  dark  predavm  hours  of 
June  6,  1944.  The  German  side  of  it,  from 
a  man  whose  plans  to  fortify  Normandy  had 
been  rejected,  may  be  read  in  the  lately  pub- 
lished volvune  of  the  Rommel  papers. 

LESSON 

There  are  lessons  for  us  in  there,  too.  We 
are  reminded  of  them  as  bureaucrats,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  and  his 
Bide,  Roger  Kyes,  dogmatically  state  what 
the  Russians  are  going  to  do  in  the  way  of 
warfare  and  air  attack,  and  also,  as  they  dis- 
honestly use  the  present  increases  in  air 
strength,  growing  out  of  the  past  admin- 
istration's appropriations  for  increase  as 
evidence  that  a  drastic  slash  now  can  be 
made.  (Any  cut  now  would  not,  of  course, 
be  felt  until  1954.  And  any  restoration  of 
it.  in  the  event  of  aggression  in  1954,  would 
be  a  year  or  more  late  reaching  the  fighting 
front.) 

On  January  26,  1944,  Rommel,  fighting  for 
adequate  supply  and  air  power,  wrote  in  his 
diary  from  his  headquarters  in  Prance: 

"The  Job's  very  frustrating.  Time  and 
again  one  comes  up  against  bureaucratic  and 
ossified  individuals  who  resist  everything 
new  and  progressive." 

All  through  Rommel's  papers  the  same 
■train  runs. 

In  Berlin  there  were  always  bureaucratie 
experts,  close  to  Hitler,  who  kept  telling  him 
what  the  army  and  the  air  force  needed  and 
assuring  him  that  the  generals  always  asked 
for  too  much. 

Rommel  believed  he  could  have  gone  on 
through  to  Alexandria  and  the  Suez  Canal 
area  when.  In  1942,  he  was  less  than  100 
miles  from  Alexandria.    But,  he  reports: 

"If  success  had  depended,  as  in  times  gone 
by,  on  the  strength  and  will  of  my  men  and 
their  officers,  then  we  would  have  overrun 
Alameln.  But,  our  sources  of  supply  had 
dried  up — thanks  to  the  idleness  and  mud- 
dle of  the  authorities." 

Time  after  time  he  reports  such  failmre. 

Now,  on  the  anniversary  of  Normandy,  our 
Air  Force  wants  to  know  why  the  man  who, 
In  June  1944.  had  steadily  taken  the  advice 
and  estimates  of  the  Air  Force  as  necessary 
for  the  Job,  now,  as  President,  turns  to 
bureaucratic  civUlans  for  advice  as  to  strategy 
and  air-power  estimates. 


Foorth-aass  Pott  Offices 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very 
good  friend  Gentry  Dugat,  who  writes 
a  column  for  the  Bee  Picayune,  Beeville, 
Tex.,  has  ably  expressed  the  uneasiness 
of  many  of  our  rural  people  throughout 
America  concerning  the  recent  sugges- 
tion to  do  away  with  fourth-class  post 


ofQces.  He  has  presented  the  case  so 
well  that  I  feel  many  of  you  will  want 
to  review  it  and  I  am  therefore  insenting 
it  in  the  Record: 

We  Want  Ottb  Post  OmcES — Rueal  Mail 
Patrons  Resent  PossrarLrrr  or  Having 
Fourth-Class  Post  OrncKS  Closed 

(By  Gentry  Dugat) 
There  is  a  good  bit  of  opposition  among 
ranchmen  and  farmers  living  in  the*  rural 
precincts  of  Bee  County  to  the  proposed  plan 
to  do  away  with  fourth-class  post  offices. 
They  reason  that  enough  conveniences  have 
been  centralized  in  the  larger  towns  already, 
and  that  the  privilege  of  being  served  with 
their  incoming  mail,  buying  stamps,  and 
handling  parcel  post  packages  should  be 
kept  nearer  home. 

"Who  wants  to  ride  15  miles  to  buy  a 
stamp,  or  maybe  20  miles  in  some  instances, 
to  get  the  right  postage  for  a  package  we  are 
sending  our  boy  in  the  Army?"  This  is  one 
of  the  practical  questions  that  is  posed. 

There  has  been  a  rumor  that  the  national 
administration  plans  to  take  the  fourth- 
class  post  offices  away  from  the  rural  folks. 
Whatever  is  done  will  be  an  effort  to  cut 
down  the  deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. None  of  the  fourth-class  post  offices 
pays  its  own  way.  But  these  offices  serve 
a  lot  of  people  for  a  lot  of  items  of  postal 
service  who  would  have  to  travel  many  addi- 
tional miles  if  their  little  post  offices  are 
taken  away  from  them. 

It  is  not  exactly  true  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  do  away  with  the  fourth- 
class  offices.  The  St.  George  suDcommlttee 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
Committee  has  made  some  reconmiendations. 
Here  is  recommendation  No  1  as  published 
in  the  Postmasters  Advocate."  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  postal  service  out  of 
Washington,  D.  C:  "It  Ls  recommended  that 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of 
postmaster  at  a  fovirth-class  post  office,  an 
analysis  be  made  to  determine  at  that  time 
whether  that  post  office  should  be  continued 
or  whether  the  patrons  could  get  better 
service  at  a  lower  cost  by  rural  route." 

Recommendation  No.  2  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  as  follows:  "Many  rural  carriers  have 
few  ijatrons  to  a  mile.  On  such  light  routes 
consideration  should  be  given  to  consolidat- 
ing fourth-class  post  offices  on  these  routes 
since  service  could  be  given  to  the  patrons 
with  no  additional  cost." 

Well,  there  Is  another  side  to  this.  Just 
imagine  you  do  not  have  the  maU  delivered 
to  your  door,  and  fiirther  imagine  that  you 
do  not  have  a  box  or  general  delivery  service 
at  a  Federal  building  (post  office).  Instead, 
imagine  you  live,  say,  7  miles  west  of  Mineral 
in  North  Bee  County. 

Mineral  is  9  miles  west  of  Pettus.  It  is 
12  miles  from  Pawnee,  but  that  wouldn't 
help,  because  Pawnee  has  a  fourth-class  of- 
fice, too.  It  is  around  27  mUes  from  Kenedy, 
out  of  which  city  the  maU  is  delivered  by 
etar  route  to  Mineral.  The  situation  at 
Mineral  wUl  suffice  to  show  the  situation  as 
It  exists  for  the  other  Bee  County  fourth- 
class  post  offices,  which  are  at  Normanna, 
Papalote,  Tynan,  and  Pawnee. 

You  have  a  package  you  want  to  mall  to 
yoTir  son  in  the  service,  or  a  retxirn  package 
to  Sears,  Roebuck  or  to  Montgomery  Ward,  or 
to  a  Beeville  business  house.  You  might 
want  instruction  on  how  to  wrap  the  pack- 
age. Mrs.  Pauline  Marshall  at  Mineral  wUl 
wrap  the  package  for  you,  and  will  teU  you 
exactly  how  much  postage  goes  on  the  pack- 
age. If  you  lived  west  of  Mineral  7  miles 
(and  many  postal  patrons  do),  you  would 
have  to  ride  9  more  mUes — 16  miles,  alto- 
gether— to  Pettus.  the  nearest  post  office  to 
get  the  Information  jrou  wanted. 

If,  however,  you  had  the  package  properly 
wrapped,  the  rural  mail  route  carrier  has  no 
way  of  figtirlng  parcel-post  rates  over  the 
United  States,  least  of  all  to  Japan.  Korea, 
or  to  Guam.    And  out  on  the  road  he  would 


be  in  no  position  to  help  you  properly  pre-  ^ 
pare  yoiu-  package  for  maUlng.  But  if  you 
had  the  package  properly  wrapped  and  knew 
the  exact  postage  (which  you  wouldn't),  the 
carrier  is  not  compelled  by  regulation  to  take 
your  parcel-post  packages  into  the  post  office 
and  buy  yo\ir  postage  and  apply  the  stamps 
for  you. 

Here  is  another  angle  the  rural  folk  point 
out:  If  you  are  expecting  a  large  package — 
one  too  large  to  go  in  your  mailbox — you  are 
almost  bound  to  meet  the  carrier  to  get  your 
package.  Maybe  it  is  day-old  chicks  or 
Susie's  graduation  dress.  You  are  in  the 
midst  of  farmwork  that  is  nishlng  you,  the 
hired  hand  has  quit,  and  yoiir  second  son 
has  Just  reported  for  military  service.  There 
you  are,  with  yoiu*  fourth-class  post  ofBce 
rubbed  out,  holding  the  bag.  You  simply 
have  to  sit  there  by  the  roadside  and  wait — 
wait  for  a  carrier  who  might  be  tardy  while 
the  cows  are  breaking  into  the  corn  and  the 
weeds  are  taking  the  place.  One  instance 
is  reported  where  one  man  living  away  out 
in  the  sticks  missed  his  carrier  for  2  weeks. 
falling  for  that  long  to  receive  important 
registered  mail. 

Here  is  another  hazard  that  might  face  one 
if  he  had  to  transfer  his  postal  business  from 
a  properly  housed  fourth-class  post  office  to 
a  lone  mailbox  out  on  an  unguarded  country 
road.  Important  packages  come.  Even  if 
they  are  placed  In  unlocked  bo'xes,  they  could 
be  stolen.  There  are  a  lot  of  unscrupulous 
thieves  in  the  country.  Further,  if  a  pack- 
age is  too  large  to  go  in  the  box,  the  carrier 
has  to  take  it  back.  A  day  ts  lost — maybe  a 
package. 

Rural  carriers  ordinarily  do  not  carry 
stamps  for  sale.  Neither  do  they  issue  money 
orders.  If  registered  mall  comes,  the  carrier 
cannot  leave  it  in  the  box.  He  leaves  a  no- 
tice, probably  brings  it  again,  but  you  have 
to  be  at  the  box  or  somewhere  along  the  route 
at  the  exact  minute  the  mail  carrier  brings 
it  back  for  a  second  trip.  Falling  in  that, 
you  would  have  to  travel  27  miles  to  Kenedy 
to  get*  your  registered  letter. 

Further,  it  is  pointed  out.  If  an  effort  la 
made  to  put  all  patrons  on  extended  rural 
routes,  there  would  have  to  be  centralization 
of  rural  box  groups.  That  is,  a  lot  of  boxes 
would  have  to  be  placed  close  together.  This 
would  place  the  grouping  a  long  way  from 
many  farm  or  ranch  homes.  It  is  reasoned 
the  route  could  not  reach  all  the  homes  of 
fourth-class  post  office  patrons. 

C.  o.  d.  packages  would  present  a  real 
problem  to  these  regular  patrons  of  the  little 
commtinity  post  offices.  The  mall  carrier 
would  have  to  have  a  written  authority  to 
get  the  c.  o.  d.  package  and  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  given  the  exact  amount  of  money 
on  the  spot.  One  patron  on  this  score,  who 
is  up  on  the  route,  is  reported  to  have  lost 
a  week  in  making  connection  with  his  car- 
rier. Those  are  bothers  people  don't  like  to 
have  with  their  maU.  This  is  quite  a  con- 
trast to  having  your  mall  delivered  to  yoxur 
very  door  or  to  your  box  dally  with  ever- 
present  employed  personnel  around  to  wait 
on  your  needs. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  are  some  of  the 
nu'al  patrons  who  get  their  mail  only  once 
a  week  at  their  little  post  office.  This  accu- 
mulation might  be  unsafe  in  a  box  out  on 
the  road. 

A  suggestion  for  locked  rural  boxes  has 
come  up.  But  the  carrier  would  have  to 
carry  a  lot  of  keys  if  this  plan  were  put  into 
effect.  Further,  some  patrons  might  be  put 
to  the  expense  of  buying  much  larger  and 
stronger  boxes — a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense, 
they  argue. 

Fourth-class  post  offices  generally  have 
more  Incoming  mall  than  outgoing.  They 
are  dependent  on  stamp  sales.  And  they  are 
denied  a  large  part  of  stamp  sales  on  mail 
going  out  of  these  little  offices.  This  hap- 
pens in  various  ways.  Many  oil  companiee 
send  their  field  employees  stamped  envelope* 
for  returning  reports  and  other  correspond- 
ence.   The   fourth-class   offices   are   denied 
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this  stamp  patronage.  The  RBA  sends  ready* 
addressed  United  States  postals  for  the 
meter-reading  reports.  The  local  offices  do 
not  get  to  sell  these  stamps  or  cards.  Many 
commercial  concerns  send  return  postage 
prepaid  envelopes,  to  be  paid  for  upon  return 
at  "the  other  post  office."  Here  another 
soxirce  of  stamp  sales  is  gone.  That  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  fourth-class  post 
offices  do  not  pay  their  way. 

But  these  offices  serve  a  lot  of  people— 
the  folks  who  fill  America's  breadbasket,  and 
who  ^aise  succulent  steaks  for  dinner  tables. 
They  are  hoping  the  "little,  ole  home  fourth- 
class  poet  office  will  be  kept  right  where  It 
Is,"  serving  the  agricultural  and  livestock 
hinterland  of  our  country.  Who  wants  to 
drive  9  additional  miles,  or  maybe  27  more 
miles,  to  a  post  office  to  transact  business 
that  can  be  done  right  at  the  little  office  "al- 
ready there." 

There  Is  downright  concern  over  what 
might  happen  to  the  rural  mall  service  In 
America.  The  country  people  argue: 
"They've  taken  away  our  schools  In  consoli- 
dation, and  our  kids  have  that  much  more 
dangeroxis  traffic  to  face.  In  some  instances, 
we  have  had  to  move  our  church  member- 
ship farther  away,  to  more  fortimate  com- 
munities. Now  they  want  our  post  office. 
We've  been  sliced  off  enough  already.  We 
dont  like  It." 


Award!  of  Amy  G>afaract  for  Gas  Masks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  June  15.  1953 

• 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  a  resolution  of 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Jeannette, 
Pa.,  calling  for  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  award  of  an  Army  contract 
for  gas  masks  to  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Fall  River.  Mass.,  over  the 
low  bid  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 
in  Jeannette. 

The  award  of  the  contract  to  the  Fall 
River  plant  was  based  on  Fall  River's  be- 
ing a  group  IV  labor  surplus  area,  while 
Jeannette,  Pa.,  was  in  group  m.  How- 
ever, a  few  days  after  the  message  of  in- 
tent was  sent  to  Firestone,  Fall  River 
was  officially  placed  in  group  m  labor 
surplus  area.  With  both  areas  in  the 
same  classification  and  the  Jeannette 
plant  the  low  bidder,  the  contract  should 
have  gone  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
Co.:  but  the  Army  ruled  that  the  mes- 
sage of  intent  was  binding  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  contract  would  go  to 
Fall  River. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co,  has 
been  producing  gas  masks  for  the  Army 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  loss  of  this 
contract  will  mean  that  about  500  men 
will  be  thrown  out  of  their  Jobs,  and 
Jeannette  will  probably  become  a  group 
IV  unemplo3m!ient  area  as  a  result. 

I  have  protested  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  this  decision  by  his  legal  stafT 
and  have  asked  for  facts  to  substanti- 
ate it.  I  have  received  no  satisfaction. 
I  expect  to  ask  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  action  on  this  contract.  This 
matter  Is  of  oaramount  importance  to 
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the  city  of  Jeannette  and  to  my  district, 
aid  the  Army's  decision  cannot  be  ac- 
ce  ;>ted  without  question. 

rhe  resolution  from  the  Jeannette 
C  ty  Coimcil  follows: 

'Whereas  the  United  States  Department 
of  Defense  has  recently  sought  bids  on  a 
ne  w  mxiltl-mllllon-dollar  gas  mask  assembly 
coptract;  and 

'Whereas  the  Pinnsylvanla  Rubber  Co. 
f.$k  been  doing  satisfactory  gas  mask  as- 
fc'ei  Dbly  work  for  the  Defense  D<  partment  for 
sereral  years;  and 

'Whereas  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.'s 
bid  for  said  contract  is  reputedly  $100,000 
lo^irer  than  that  of  the  Fall  River,  Mass., 
pli  int  of  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  the 
sajd  contract;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  reliably  reported  that  said 
cf^tract  Is  to  be  awarded  to  the  Fall  River, 
Miiss.,  plant  of  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Cc.,  which  said  company  Is  not  the  alleg- 
edly lowest  bidder  for  said  contract;  and 

'Whereas  the  City  of  Jeannette  and  Fall 
Rlber  have  similar  depressed  area  status. 
bo  bh  being  in  classification  No.  3,  and  which 
sad  classification  Is  taken  Into  considera- 
tUn  In  awarding  defense  contracts:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Jteaolr?ed  (and  it  is  hereby  resolved  by 
tfab  Council  at  the  City  of  Jeannette), 
Tl  at  since  the  said  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
C< .  Is  the  lowest  bidder  for  said  contract, 
tbB  loss  of  which  would  seriously  affect 
economic  conditions  In  this  community, 
thEit  the  proper  officials  of  the  city  of  Jean- 
ne tte.  Pa.,  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  request  Congressman  Augus- 
Ti:  rz  B.  KzLLZT,  United  States  Senator  Eo- 
Wi  MB  Martin,  and  United  States  Senator 
James  Dtrrr.  to  demand  an  Investigation  by 
the  Hoxise  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  Into 
tta  s  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
av  arding  of  the  said  contract  to  Firestone 
Tl  -e  &  Rubber  Co.'s  Fall  River,  Mass.,  plant." 

Elesolved  and  ensu^ted  by  the  Council  of 
tbs  City  of  Jeannette,  at  a  meeting  thereof 
h^d  the  8th  day  of  June  1953. 
Frank  Binda, 
Mayor  and  President  of  CouncO. 

Hottest: 

J.  Claoz  Manson. 

City  Clerk. 


Straws  in  the  Wind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tie  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
b]  Constantine  Brown  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  June  11.  1953: 

8l  EAWS  IN  THK  WiND SETBACK  OF  DK  GaSPZKI 

Shows  Growing  Anti-Amxrican  Frblinq 

[N   EUSOPX 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
Italy's  Prime  Minister,  Alclde  de  Oasperl, 
ht  s  suffered  a  setback  at  the  polls.  He  may 
b<  able  to  continue  in  office  for  some  time, 
w  th  much  less  Influence  than  in  the  past, 
lite  Italian  electorate  has  shown  unmlstak- 
bl  9  evidence  that  It  does  not  relish  the  poll- 
clw  of  the  centrist  jwrtles.  It  leans  more 
toward  those  of  the  extreme  left  and  right. 
N<K>fascism  and  communism  have  a  com- 
mon denominator  In  Europe;  they  want  to 
gc  t  rid  of  America's  meddlesome  and  adven- 
ts rous  policies  even  U  that  means  shoot 
Sinta  Claus. 


The  strong  hint  given  the  Italian  electors 
last  week  by  the  attractive  Ambassador 
Claire  Luce  that  unless  Premier  de  Oasperl 
were  returned  with  a  workable  majority 
Italy  might  lose  America's  financial  and  eco- 
nomic support.  Is  believed  by  political  ob- 
servers to  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
an  anchor  to  a  drowning  man. 

A  careful  analysis  of  political  trends  in 
Western  Europe  would  disclose  that  these 
days  the  United  States  Is  like  a  wealthy 
mother-in-law  who  has  overstayed  her  wel- 
come In  her  daughter's  home. 

Nobody  in  Europe  denies  that  we  have  been 
very  helpful  during  the  lean  postwar  years. 
But  now,  when  most  Western  Buroi>eans 
seem  to  see  the  mirage  of  a  succulent  trade 
with  the  800  mUllon  prospective  customers 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  provided  an  expedi- 
ent political  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
is  arrived  at,  they  regard  America  as  the 
stumbling  block  for  their  plans. 

It  was  probably  in  this  vein  that  Desmond 
Donnelly,  a  middle-of-the-road  Laborlte 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  last  Tues- 
day urged  Prime  Minister  Churchill  to  tell 
President  Elsenhower  at  the  next  Bermuda 
meeting  that  Britain  wanted  no  more  Ameri- 
can aid  and  was  determined  to  follow  an 
Independent  policy. 

Only  recently,  M.  Mendes-France.  who 
failed  to  be  confirmed  as  Prime  Minister  of 
France  by  only  16  votes,  drew  loud  applause 
from  the  assembly  when  he  said  that  he  was 
opposed  to  France's  continuance  of  depend- 
ence on  American  support. 

The  neutralist  movement  started  18 
months  ago  by  the  British  leftwlng  Labor 
leader,  Aneurln  Bevan,  has  taken  deeper  roots 
In  Western  Europe  than  expected  at  first. 
Neutralism  was  bolstered  by  the  Communist 
propaganda,  which  played  up  the  theme  that 
America  Intends  to  use  Europe's  manpower  to 
fight  Its  war  against  the  U.  S.  8.  B.  This 
proi>aganda  dovetailed  with  the  anxiety  of 
the  European  governments  and  their  peoples 
to  find  new  markets  for  their  industries. 
.America's  unstinting  aid — $41^  bUUon  in  7 
years — has  been  helpful.  But  the  produc- 
tion of  these  modernized  factories  must  now 
find  outlets,  since  the  free  world  cannot  ab- 
sorb them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  Western 
Europe  la  eager  to  see  the  Korean  war  ended 
BO  that  It  can  deal  overtly  with  Communist 
China.  But  despite  this  desire,  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Is  by  way  of  accepting 
truce  terms  which  the  politically  experi- 
enced Europeans  realize  do  not  represent  a 
victory  does  not  enhance  our  prestige.  La 
Depeche  du  Midi,  an  influential  middle-of- 
the-road  French  newspaper,  wrote  on  June  8: 
"Communist  China  has  played  and  will  play 
tomorrow  a  leading  role  In  Asia.  The  Peking 
Government  can  claim — rightly  or  wrongly — 
that  the  American  Government  retreated  at 
the  prospect  of  an  open  Chinese-American 
conflict."  It  can  be  said  that  It  ts  unimpor- 
tant what  one  or  more  newspapers  write. 
But  in  France,  where  people  read  news- 
papers less  for  news  than  for  their  Interpre- 
tations of  International  situations,  such  ex- 
pressions carry  weight  with  an  already  con- 
ditioned public  mind. 

The  unmistakable  trend  for  amity  with 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  dictatorships  at  the  price 
of  political  appeasement  Is  stronger  today 
In  E^urope  than  at  any  time  since  before 
World  War  n.  Most  of  our  Western  Eu- 
ropean allies  appear  determined  to  clear  the 
decks,  that  is  to  say,  renounce  If  necessary 
the  American  billions,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  political-commercial  understanding  with 
the  Reds. 

The  Italian  election  of  this  week  is  one 
of  the  several  straws  In  the  wind.  Premier 
de  Oasperl  and  his  government  were  labeled 
as  pro-American.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  a 
number  of  other  considerations  have  con- 
tributed to  his  setback.  But  his  pro-Amerl- 
canlsm  Is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  rea- 
Bons  why  the  Italian  electorate  turned  in 
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such  numbers  to  the  extremist  anti-Ameri- 
can candidates. 

Prestige  in  Europe  Is  not  being  weighed  in 
terms  of  gold  or  even  generosity.  It  is  being 
weighed  in  terms  of  power  and  resoluteness. 
And  our  European  friends  apparently  Xeel 
that  we  are  lacking  both. 


American  Erport  Markets  Lost 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  MISSISSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  14,  describing  the  alarm- 
ing decline  in  American  exports  to  West 
Germany  during  the  first  quarter  of  1953. 
This  loss  of  mfirkets  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  American  business  com- 
munity. 
Tradx  WtTH  Untted  Statxs  Cyr  bt  W«st  Gnt- 

MANT AMEEIC/.N     SALES     TO     THAT     NATION 

Off  Neaklt  50  Percent  in  Pikst  Quabteb 
OF  Yeas 

(By  M.  8.  H&ndler) 

Bonn,  Gexmant,  April  13.— West  German 
Imports  from  the  tlnited  States  declined  al- 
most 60  percent  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  becauKC  of  restrictive  American 
trade  practices,  according  to  W.  M.  Menne, 
president  of  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  German -American  Trade. 

A  result  of  this  sharp  decline,  the  Deutsche 

Industrie  Institute  reported  today,  was  that 

West  Germany  closed  its  dollar  gap  in  April 

for  the  first  time  since  the  war  with  an  ex- 

^      port  balance  of  $a  million. 

The  Deutsche  Industrie  Institute  also  re- 
ported that  April  Imports  from  the  dollar 
area  reached  an  all-time  low  while  exports  to 
the  same  area  established  a  postwar  high. 

rXAB  OF  PKOTECnONISM  OBOWS 

In  a  meeting  with  a  delegation  from  the 
National  Manufacturers  Association,  Herr 
Menne  and  Fritz  Berg,  president  of  the  Ger- 
man Industry  Pijderation,  indicated  to  the 
Americans  that  if  the  United  States  were  to 
continue  its  restrictive  trade  practices  West 
Germany  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
^  its  lnd\istrlal  raw  materials  and  food  Im- 
ports. Herr  Menne's  views  reflected  the 
growing  demand  among  West  German  Indus- 
trialists for  a  return  to  east  and  southeast 
European  sovirces  of  raw  materials  if  the 
United  States  did  not  modify  Its  trade  prac- 
tices and  permit  a  greater  volume  of  exports 
to  the  American  market. 

It  was  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  fear  of 
American  protectionism  should  be  growing 
at  a  time  when  i.he  Soviet  Government  has 
proceeded  with  n  series  of  moves  to  relax 
controls  In  the  East  Zone  as  an  Inducement 
to  West  Germans  to  turn  their  attention 
away  from  the  West.  Observers  of  German 
affairs  have  long  believed  that  the  industrial- 
ists would  be  among  those  elements  most 
susceptible  to  Soviet  courtship  \inder  certain 
conditions. 

American  observers  point  out  that  indiis- 
trialists  and  bankers  are  among  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  Chancellor  Konrad  Aden- 
auer's coalition  and  that  any  defection  In 
their  ranks  could  have  serious  consequences. 

These  groups  have  supported  the  statu  quo 
againt  the  extremists  on  the  ground  that 
the  Federal  Government's  free  economy  poli- 
cies have  contributed  greaily  to  the  economic 
reconstruction  and  recovery  of  West  Ger* 
many. 


The  question  asked  in  Bonn  is:  How  long 
would  the  industrialists  and  bankers  favor 
the  status  quo  If  economic  conditions  were 
to  undergo  a  change. 

BSCABTXUZATION  UBGED 

It  Is  clear  that  these  groups  have  been 
giving  serious  thought  to  the  possibility  of 
changed  economic  conditions.  One  of  the  in- 
dications in  this  direction  has  been  the 
strong  pressitfe  brought  to  bear  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  supporters  in  Parliament 
to  enact  a  law  permitting  the  recartelizatlon 
of  German  Industry  and  business  in  the 
event  of  a  depression.  A  recartelizatlon  bill 
was  blocked  in  the  parliamentary  commit- 
tees and  will  be  resubmitted  next  autumn. 

The  campaign  cf  recartelizatlon  has  now 
been  succeeded  by  a  campaign,  still  in  low 
gear,  demanding  the  same  access  to  eastern 
and  southeastern  markets  as  enjoyed  by  the 
British  and  the  French.  It  is  believed  not 
Improbable  that  the  Soviet  moves  In  East 
Germany  and  the  declining  trade  with  the 
United  States  may  result  In  throwing  the 
campaign  into  high  gear. 

The  trade  offers  made  by  the  Soviet  and 
satellite  delegations  at  the  recent  Geneva 
meeting  of  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  have  given  West  Ger- 
man indiistrlallsts  a  basis  for  prosecuting 
their  campaign  for  greater  east-west  trade 
should  they  so  decide. 


Increased  Postal  Rates  IIl-Advued  and 
Harmful  to  Nation's  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROU)  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  reported  today  that 
the  Postmaster  General  has  announced 
that  he  will  ask  the  Congress  for  legis- 
lation providing  for  increases  in  first-, 
second-,  and  third-class  postal  rates.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  wants  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  providing  for 
these  increases  so  that  they  will  be  effec- 
tive October  1  of  this  year. 

First  of  all,  in  my  opinion.  Increases 
In  postal  rates  are  not  desirable  at  this 
time.  During  the  last  Congress  we  en- 
acted into  law  increases  in  second-  and 
third-class  mail.  Furthermore,  the 
Post  Office  Department's  request  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
increased  parcel-post  rates  was  granted 
about  2  years  ago,  and  Indications  are 
that  their  recent  request  for  a  further 
parcel-post  rate  increase  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  Increases  In  second-class  mail 
were  for  30  percent,  which  is  certainly  a 
drastic  increase,  and  they  are  effective  in 
three  different  stages,  with  the  final  10 
percent  increase  effective  in  April  1954. 
Even  before  this  final  increase  is  effec- 
tive, we  find  that  the  Department  comes 
back  again  requesting  another  increase. 
Third-class  mail  was  increased  50  per- 
cent, which  really  is  a  big  jump  in  rates. 

Until  the  Senate  committee,  under  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  Senator 
Frank  Carlson,  who  himself  is  a  great 
authority  on  postal  rates,  can  complete 
Its  study  of  postal  rates  and  post  oflBce 
operations,  we  would  have  no  factual 
basis  on  which  to  determine  whether  or 


not  increased  postal  rates  were  neces- 
sary. It  is  definitely  desirable  that  the 
Congress  delay  consideration  of  in- 
creased rates  until  this  report  is  com- 
plet*  'i.  Only  at  that  time  will  we  have 
the  necessary  facts  and  the  Information 
on  which  we  can  intelligently  and  prop- 
erly consider  the  amount  of  increased 
postage  rates,  if  any,  which  are  desirable 
in  either  the  first-,  second-,  or  third- 
cla.ss  rate  structure. 

My  own  personal  position  would  be  in 
opposition  to  increased  rates  at  this  time 
and  certainly  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion on  second-  and  third-class  mail 
since  we  have  just  recently  had  increases 
in  these  two  categories. 

A  further  statement  which  I  released 
to  the  press  today  on  this  subject  is  as 

follows : 

The  announcement  that  the  Postmaster 
General  desires  the  enactment  of  legislation 
further  Increasing  postal  rates  seems  to  me 
premature  and  Ill-advised. 

For  many  years  I  have  taken  part  in  the 
perennial  rate  hearings.  In  the  past  we 
have  been  fcwced  Into  decisions  by  the  Post- 
master General  which  have  proven  bad 
simply  because  the  Poet  Office  Department 
does  not  have  the  facts  or  figures  upon  which 
to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

The  theory  persists  In  the  Department  that 
Its  revenue  can  be  Increased  simply  by  rais- 
ing the  rates.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  or  more  destructive  to  that  part 
of  c  economy  which  looks  to  the  Depart- 
ment lor  service. 

The  United  States  Senate  questioned  the 
reliability  of  the  Department's  cost  ascer- 
tainment system  when  It  adopted  the  Carl- 
son resolution  and  appropriated  tlOO.OOO  to 
provide  for  an  overall  study  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  ratemaklng  machinery.  It 
seems  to  me  extremely  dangerous  for  the 
Congress  to  proceed  with  a  rate  bill  until  the 
Senate  group,  headed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas,  has  completed  its  work. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Sununerfleld  himself  has  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  present  methods 
used  In  establishing  postal  rates.  Many  of 
us  drew  hope  from  his  statement  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
Just  recently  that  he  intended  to  establish 
a  division  of  rates  and  that  he  would  "make 
fuU  use  of  It  In  developing  and  presenting 
rate  reconmiendatlons  for  the  guidance  of 
Congress  and  other  bodies  empowered  to  pass 
on  such  matters."  The  last  I  heard,  such  a 
division  had  not  yet  been  staffed.  How  then 
can  he,  at  this  time,  send  InteUlgent  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  on  so  complicated 
a  subject? 


FUf  Day 


B3TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, June  14  was  Flag  Day.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  for  June  14,  com- 
piled by  Eleanor  Wood,  about  our  na- 
tional emblem  and  other  flags  which 
have  figured  in  American  history: 
What  So  Peotjolt:   Flao  Dat,  a  Time  fob 

CONTEMPLATION  OF  00»  NATIONAL   EMBLEM 

AND  Others 

The  fiag  was  adopted  June  14,  ITH,  but 
Congress  did  not  offlcially  promulgate  the 
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design  until  the  following  September  3. 
Tbe  flag  Ui  flown  at  half-staff  on  the  death 
of  a  person  to  Indicate  that  the  InviBlble  flag 
of  death  Is  hoisted  above. 
—  Tbe  legend  of  the  first  flag  of  the  United 
States  Navy  was,  "Don't  Tread  on  Me." 

The  custom  of  rising  when  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  Is  played  was  originated  by 
Daniel  Webster,  when  It  was  sung  by  Jenny 
Llnd  in  Castle  Oarden. 

The  only  time  a  flag  Is  flown  above  our  na- 
tional flag  In  the  United  States  Navy  Is  when 
the  crew  Is  attending  divine  service  on  ship- 
board. The  chvirch  pennant  appears  above 
the  United  States  flag. 

Our  flag  has  been  known  as  Old  Glory 
since  August  10,  1831.  when  It  was  so  called 
by  Capt.  WUllam  Driver,  of  the  brig  Charles 
Daggett. 

There  are  three  United  States  flags  which 
are  never  furled.  Two  are  on  the  east  and 
west  fronts  of  the  Capitol  In  Washington  and 
the  other  Is  at  the  grave  of  Francis  Scott 
Key.  In  Frederick,  Md. 

The  first  occasion  when  the  American  flag 
floated  over  foreign  territory  was  when  Ad- 
miral Hopkins  captured  New  Providence, 
Bahama  Islands,  March  3,  1776. 

Before  the  Revolution,  New  York  had  a 
white  flag  with  a  black  beaver,  symbolic  of 
the  wealthy  fur  trade. 

The  first  American  flag  with  stars  and 
stripes  Is  said  to  have  been  made  a  year 
before  the  Betsy  Roes  flag.  It  Is  preserved 
In  the  Historical  Museum  at  Rlverhead,  Long 
Island.  It  has  13  red  and  white  stripes  and 
13  white  stars  on  a  blue  fleld;  the  stars  have 
0  points. 

In  Trumbull's  painting  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  the  flag  shown  Is  the  Conti- 
nental red  ensign  with  a  pine  tree  substi- 
tuted for  the  cross  of  St.  George  In  the 
quarter  next  to  the  staff. 

The  only  flag  which  dates  further  back 
than  the  United  States  flag  In  an  unchanged 
tOTia  is  tbe  Danish  flag,  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional emblem  in  1219. 

When  a  State  is  added  to  the  Union  its 
star  is  added  to  the  flag  on  July  4  following 
the  date  of  admission. 

The  only  State  having  a  coat  of  arms  on  Its 
flag  is  Maryland.     It  bears  the  Calvert  arnu. 

The  American  flag  was  flrst  carried  around 
the  world  by  the  ship  Columbia  In  1787. 

In  the  war  with  Mexico  the  flag  displayed 
29  stars  In  Its  union;  during  the  Civil  War, 
35:  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  45; 
and  since  July  4.  1912.  48  stars. 

In  Leutze's  painting  of  Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware.  December  35,  1776,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  Is  conspicuously  displayed, 
though  the  flag  had  no  existence  before 
June  14.  1777. 

The  flrst  naval  victory  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  on  September  4.  1777.  when  the 
Raleigh  captiired  the  Nancy  of  the  Wind- 
ward fleet. 

The  personal  flag  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  estabHshed  in  1882. 

The  original  CHd  Glory  Is  today  In  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  In  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Elzanob  Wood. 


PTA  Referendum 
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lett(  ir  outlining  the  methods  used  In  con- 

duc  ing  a  referendum  on  political  issues 

at  t  le  recent  convention  of  the  Indiana 

Par  fnt-Teacher  Association. 

T  le  letter  came  to  me  from  Mrs.  R. 

Flo:  d  Searer,  president  of  a  PTA  unit 

in    South    Bend,    Ind^    and    reads    as 

follows: 

JxTNX  3,  1953. 

SHEPAKO  J.  CBTTMPACXn,  Jr.. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAB  Congressman:   It  is  my  under- 
that  the  Indiana  Congress  of  PTA 
a     statement     recording     Indiana 
and   parents   as   voting   in   favor  of 
of  48  political  Issues  handed  down 
national  headquarters  of  PTA.     This 
report  simply  is  not  a  true  statement 
Ihcts.     Nor  does  this  report  give  a  true 
plctire  of  the  thinking  and  opinions  of  » 
.,  of  local  PTA  units  In  Indiana, 
a  citizen  of  Indiana.   Intensely   Inter- 
In  good  government,  I  resent  the  un- 
den^ocratlc  processes  used  to  give  a  false  re- 
on  Issues  that  are  vital  to  the  future 
school  system.     Let  me  explain  what 
by  undemocratic  processes, 
the    recent   State   convention    of    the 
..  Teacher    Association    a    referendum 
conducted    on    political     Issues.    The 
1,  ranging  from  child  care  to  intema- 
affairs.    were    handed    down    by    the 
national  office  of  PTA  and  were  not  subject 
discussion     or     revision.     Among     the 
was  one  of  vital  Importance  to  every 
and  schoolteacher,  as  well  as  to  stu- 
and   future   parents — Federal   aid   to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  S.  J.  CRUMPACKER,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rxcoai),  I  would  like  to  include  a 


to 

Issules 
par(  nt 
denM 
edu  zatlon. 


8.  A  majority  of  local  units  eligible  to  vote 
should  determine  Issues  for  the  State  and 
National  organizations. 

I  endorse  an  editorial  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  piu-t  of  which  read  as  follows: 

"It  Is  a  grave  charge  to  accuse  State  PTA 
officials  of  rigging  the  ballots  like  political 
bosses  counting  out  their  opponents.  But 
they  can  easily  prove  this  charge  untrue.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  explain  why  95  votes  were 
invalidated,  make  public  the  list  of  pro  and 
con  votes  for  the  members  to  see,  and  let 
the  convention  decide  by  ballot  whether  to 
accept  the  Invalidation  of  95  baUots.  or  to 
recount  them  in.    It's  as  simple  as  that." 

I  strongly  feel  this  referendum, should  b« 
reopened,  the  now  official  result  disapproved, 
and    a    new    referendum    conducted    In    the 
American  tradition  of  majority  rule. 
Yoxirs  very  truly. 

Mrs.  R.  Plotd  Sxaxeb. 
President,  PTA,  Thomas  Jefferson 
School.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


are  1,123  PTA  units  In  Indiana  ell- 
to  vote  In  the  referendtmi.     Due  to  the 
Involved,  only  440  of  these  units 
ballots  available  for  counting.     Of  these 
ballots.  95  were  Invalidated  for  an  un- 
reason, leaving  345  ballots  to  be 
When    the    counting    was    com- 
,_.  the  national  PTA  political  program 
recorded  as  approved  by  a  majority  of 
13   votes.     Here  is  a  quick  tabulation 
uhat  happened  to  ballots: 

eUglble  to  vote 1, 123 

placed  before  convention »      440 

invalidated 95 

ballots  covmted 845 

orlty   recorded — — —        13 

here  la  the  unfortunate  thing  about 

undemocratic    process.     If    the    95    In- 

ited  ballots  had  been  counted,  the  re- 

on  24  of  the  original  48  political  issues 

have  been  reversed,  and  the  highly  ob- 

able  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  education 

have  been  rejected.     Yet  the  official 

shows  that  47  of  the  48  Issues  were 
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we  are  guided  by  the  democratic  prln- 

upon  which  this  country  is  founded, 

are  several  points  of  conflict   In  the 

of  referendum  used  by  the  National 

State  PTA. 

Local  units  should  not  be  bound  to  an 
handed  down  by  professional  asso- 
ion  employees  at  the  national  level. 
_  Every  local  unit  should  have  an  oppor- 
tui  ilty  to  vote  with  ease,  and  with  complete 
understanding  of  Issues. 

Ballots  shoiild  be  clearly  worded  so  that 
units  may  knowingly  accept  or  reject 
Issues. 

BaUots  should  be   printed   In   such   a 

that  none  could  be  Invalidated  for 

of  mutilation  or  Improper  marking. 

Every  ballot  should  be  counted. 

A  complete  and  accurate  tabulation,  Is- 

by  Issue  and  local  unit  by  local  unit, 

should  be  made  public  at  once  after  ballots 

been  coiuited. 

A   simple   majority   of   persons   voting 
should  determine  issues  for  local  units. 
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Teach  AmericaB  Yoath  ConttitntioDa] 
Americanism  and  They  Will  Accept  No 
Other  Ism  So  Lonf  at  They  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVXS 

Monday.  June  IS.  19S3 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  and  data  from  my  esteemed 
friend  and  patriot,  William  F.  Stipe,  of 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  who  loves  our  flag  and 
everything  for  which  it  stands. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  read  Mr.  Stipe's 
letter  will  agree  that  much  good  will 
come  from  this  program  in  Page  County, 
Iowa.  I  hope  it  will  be  copied  every- 
where  in  our  blessed  land. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Stipe  and  all  who 
took  part  in  this  most  worthy  cause  to 
inculcate  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
youth  the  rich  blessings  they  enjoy  un- 
der our  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  how  best  to  preserve  it. 

I  will  now  read  Mr.  Stipe's  letter: 

Stipk,  Davidson  ft  Hemphiu.. 
Clarinda,  Iowa.  June  4,  1953. 
Hon.  Bkn  Jensen, 

Representative  in  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Fuknd  Ben:  Some  time  ago  I  was 
Informed,  or  else  read  It  in  the  newspaper, 
that  a  bill  was  pending  or  had  passed  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  consolidation  of 
several  patriotic  days  Into  one — that  is,  con- 
solidating Flag  Day,  I  Am  an  American 
Day.  Armistice  Day.  and  Constitution  Day — 
all  to  be  observed  on  September  17  of  each 
year.  I  have  before  me  what  purports  to  be 
a  copy  of  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  observance  of  I  Am  an  American  Day 
to  be  held  the  last  Sunday  In  May  of  each 
year.  But  the  act  of  Congress,  or  the  bill 
for  an  act  of  Congress  of  which  I  am  think- 
ing, for  the  consolidation  of  several  days 
Into  one  to  be  held  upon  September  17  of 
each  year,  was  Introduced  and  If  acted  upon, 
surely  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  the  measure  for  the  observ- 
ance of  I  Am  an  American  Day. 

As  you  probably  know  I  have  for  many 
years,  since  being  in  Government  service  In 
Washington  where  I  attended  George  Wasli- 
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Ington  University  and  took  a  special  coiirse 
in  study  of  the  Federal  Constitution — I  have 
been  very  much  Interested  and  very  active 
In  promoting  the  knowledge  of,  and  a  rever- 
ence for,  and  an  observance  of  otir  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions.  More  particularly 
my  activities  have  been  with  regard  to  in- 
ducing a  wider  scoi>e  of  study  and  increased 
time,  and  a  greater  reverence  for  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  that  was  adopted  in  1787. 
Two  years  ago  our  Iowa  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion took  up  the  consideration  of  making 
to  seniors  of  each  graduating  class  a  special 
feature  at  commencement  time,  wherein  a 
lawyer  representing  the  State  bar  associa- 
tion should  appeal-  before  the  high  school  | 
at  the  commencement  exercises  and  there 
present  to  the  senior  graduate  a  citation  of 
meritorious  citizenship  activity  and  study, 
together  with  a  bronae  medal;  this  citation 
to  be  embossed  with  gold  imprint  and  seal, 
signed  by  the  pr€«ident  and  secretary  of 
the  State  bar  association,  and  accompanied 
by  this  bronze  medal  which  Is  to  be  pinned 
upon  the  student  that  has  been  selected  by 
the  faculty  of  the  high  school.  The  Iowa 
State  Bar  Association  laid  down  no  rules 
for  the  award  of  merit,  but  left  the  matter 
entirely  to  the  faciUty  of  each  high  school 
as  to  how  the  student  is  to  be  selected  and  to 
whom  this  award  is  to  be  made. 

I  have  been  successful  m  lining  up  aU  of 
the  8  high  schooU,  and  all  of  the  8  su- 
perintendents and  prlnc^als,  and  I  re- 
ceived the  citation  and  medal  for  each  one  of 
the  students  selected  by  the  facility  for  this 
award.  In  addition  to  that  Max  Turner,  as 
president  of  the  Page  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, has  been  of  aid  and  cooperated  with 
me  and  we  lined  up  the  whole  thing  ready 
to  go  off  commencing  May  14  and  including 
all  the  8  high  schools.  A  different  at- 
torney appeared  at  each  of  the  graduating 
exercises  with  the  citation  and  the  engraved 
medal.  I  enclose  a  mimeographed  letter  to- 
gether with  the  summaries  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  student  was  selected  and 
which  matter  In  each  summary  was  printed 
on  the  back  of  each  of  the  citations,  and  also 
the  name  of  the  student  who  had  been  se- 
lected. I  think  you  wUl  find  thU  quite  In- 
teresting, as  It  has  been  so  to  me. 

Now,  Ben,  these  eight  high  school  students 
who  were  selected  for  this  award  are  going 
to  carry  the  memory  of  that  part  of  their 
high-school  graduating  exercise  with  them 
as  long  as  they  live.  And  they  are  going  to 
exercise  a  strong  Influence  In  any  commvmlty 
wherever  they  may  seek  to  live  and  carry  on 
their  life's  work.  And  you  will  observe,  too, 
that  in  my  mimeographed  letter  I  made 
some  suggestions  to  the  school  authorities 
with  regard  to  better  Instruction  In  things 
governmental  and  things  constitutional;  and 
the  very  things  which  make  America  great. 

I  am  certain  It  will  bear  good  fruit.  As  I 
have  been  remarking  so  often  lately,  that  If 
a  student  In  school  becomes  thoroughly 
grounded  In  the  sound  principles  of  our  rep- 
resentative constitutional  government,  and 
becomes  thoroughly  sold  on  the  American 
way  of  carrying  on  things  governmental  and 
political  and  economic,  and  in  education, 
they  could  read  all  they  want  of  Karl  Marx, 
and  of  Joe  StaUn.  and  of  any  Communist 
writer  in  the  world,  and  yet  be  Arm  In  the 
faith  for  the  free  democratic-republican 
government.  That  kind  of  a  student  who 
has  thoroughly  made  a  study  of  these  things 
and  becomes  sold  on  our  way  of  carrying  on 
things  governmental  and  economic  and  po- 
litical, they  cannot  thereafter  be  carried 
away  and  lose  their  head  over  either  social- 
ism or  conununlsm.  The  great  weakness  In 
our  public-school  education  has  been,  so  far, 
that  teachers  and  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals and  educators  generally  have  been 
timorous  and  are  afraid  to  step  out  and  show 
their  colors,  and  stand  up  for  otir  patriotic 
form  of  government  as  against  any  other 
form  of  government  In  the  world  as  any  pa- 


triotic American  citizen  should  do.  And  so 
many  of  the  authors  of  the  textbooks  used 
in  our  public  high  schools  have  been  of  the 
weak-kneed  and  milk-and-water  variety. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past  favors  and 
hearty  cooperation  In  all  good  things;  and 
wishing  well  for  you  and  all  of  yours,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Wn.1,  P.  Stipe, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Mat  12,  1953. 
To:  Mr.  Merrill  Dryden,  member  of  the  Page 
County  bar,  Clarinda.  Iowa;   Mr.  Kent 
ThOTnell.  member  of  the  Page  County 
bar,   Clarinda,  Iowa;    Mr.  Max  Turner, 
member  of  the  Page  County  bar,  Clar- 
inda, Iowa;    Mr.   WUllam   C.  Hemphill, 
member  of  the  Page  County  bar.  Clar- 
inda,   Iowa;    Senator    Earl    Flshbaugh, 
member  of  the  Page  County  bar,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa;  Mr.  Ben  Brown,  member 
of  the  Page  County  bar,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa;   Mr.  Paxil  Harris,  member  of  the 
Page  County  bar,  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  Mr. 
Fred    Llndburg,    member    of    the    Page 
County  bar,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
Fellow  Bak  Member:  We  herewith  enclose 
for  your  information  data  regarding  the  part 
assigned  to  you  as  a  participant  In  conferring 
upon  the   1953  candidates  selected  by  the 
high  school  faculties  of  each  town  In  Page 
Cotmty.    Tou  will  note  that  all  of  the  high 
schools  In  the  county— eight  in  all — are  par- 
ticipating  100   percent.     So   far   as  we   can 
ascertain,  Page  Cotmty  is  the  only  one  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  participating  100  percent  In 
this  better-cltlzenshlp  award.    As  represent- 
ing the  Bar  Association  of  Iowa  and  of  Page 
County,  we  congratulate  you  upon  your  op- 
portunity to  pass  It  on  for  better  citizenship. 
We  are  also  enclosing  the  Isetter-citizen- 
ship  citation  which  is  to  be  read  by  you  and 
presented  to  the  graduate  student  at  the 
high  school  commencement  ceremony,  and 
the  engraved  medal  which  you  are  to  pin  on 
the  student  selected  for  the  award.    Request 
is  also  made  that  this  better  citizenship  fea- 
ture be  given  a  place  on  the  printed  com- 
mencement program,  and  that  you  deliver  a 
6-minute  address  to  the  audience  In  further- 
ance of  the  better-cltlzenshlp  objective. 

Now,  fellow  bar  member,  please  keep  this 
In  mind,  that  you  are  exhibit  A  for  the  pro- 
motion of  better  citizenship,  and  that  each 
year  In  the  conferring  of  this  award  you  will 
be  assigned  to  a  different  high  school  in  Page 
County,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  8 
years  you  will  have  conferred  the  award  be- 
fore aU  of  the  eight  high-school  commence- 
ments In  the  coimty. 
Yours  for  a  better  citizenship. 

Well  F.  Stipe. 
Chairman     of     BeUer    Citizenship 
Committee. 

Max  Tdknex, 
President  of  Page  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Statements  op  Hioh-School  Pkincxpau  op 
THE  Basis  Upon  Which  the  Awards  op  the 
Iowa  State  Bar  Assocution  Ass  Made  tk 
THE  Year  1953 

I.  By  principal  of  Clarinda  High  School: 
"The  student  selected  by  our  faculty  to  re- 
ceive the  Citizenship  Award  for  1953  Is  Joedd 
Miller.  Joedd  has  been  active  In  speech  and 
dramatic  activities.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  track  team  in  1952,  and  again  this  year. 
He  was  a  cheerleader  In  1952.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  football  team  this  past  year. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  honor  society  and  is 
senior-class  president  and  president  of  the 
Hl-Y  organization." 

n.  By  principal  of  Shenandoah  High 
School:  "Donald  Rhoades  has  been  selected 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Shenandoah  High 
School  to  receive  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation citation  and  medal  for  better  citi- 
zenship. Donald  Is  a  boy  of  fine  character 
and  high  Ideals.    He  woiUd  be  considered  a 


good  all-round  citizen  in  any  school.  He 
has  a  well-rounded  experience  of  activities 
both  curricular  and  extracurricular.  Dur- 
ing his  high-school  career  he  has  been  ac- 
tive In  athletics,  music,  and  dramatics.  He 
is  especially  active  in  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Association  and  at  present  holds  the 
office  of  State  vice  president  of  this  organi- 
zation. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Hl-Y  Club 
and  the  Key  Club  and  the  Dramatics  Society. 
Last  year  he  was  sent  as  a  Shenandoah  rep- 
resentative to  Hawkeye  Boys  State  and  was 
there  elected  secretary  of  agriculture.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  school 
paper  tmd  of  the  school  annual.  His  out- 
of -school  activities  include  very  active  mem- 
bership and  leadership  In  4-H  Club  work. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  this  boy  for  your 
consideration." 

m.  By  principal  of  Northboro  High 
School:  "After  long  and  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  faculty  of  our  high  school,  it  was 
decided  to  submit  the  name  of  Janet  Hayes 
to  you  for  the  person  to  receive  the  Iowa 
State  Bar  Association  citation  and  medal  for 
better  citizenship.  She  has  either  partici- 
pated, assumed  leadership,  or  shown  out- 
standing talent  In  the  following  activities: 
scholarship,  basketball,  klttenball,  and  track 
In  athletics;  band  member,  girls  glee  club, 
mixed  chorus,  girls  quartette,  accompanist 
for  boys'  quartette.  In  music:  choir  member 
and  M.  Y.  F.  of  the  church;  play  acting,  and 
substitute  teaching.  On  the  basis  of  the 
abilities  and  dependable  character  she  con- 
sistently shows,  we  are  happy  to  submit  her 
name  iTor  this  award." 

IV.*  By  principal  of  E^ssex  High  School :  "We 
submit  the  name  of  Conrad  Hornbuckle  as 
the  senior  student  selected  from  the  Essex 
High  School  graduating  class  as  the  award 
winner  for  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Association 
Citation  and  Medal  for  Better  Citizenship. 
The  record  of  Conrad  Includes  the  follow- 
ing: He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  leader 
In  school  as  well  as  in  community  activities. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  maintained  high 
grades,  ranking  in  the  upper  third  of  his 
class,  as  well  as  working  on  Saturdays  and 
holidays  as  a  salesman  for  Brown's  Shoe  Fit 
Co.  for  the  past  2  years.  He  is  a  friendly 
poTBon  with  poise  and  consideration  of  oth- 
ers. Bspecially  noteworthy  Is  his  attitude 
toward  adults — always  respectful,  friendly, 
and  courteous.  He  meets  people  and  situa- 
tions with  a  mature  attitude  and  viewpoint; 
likewise  he  Is  most  responsible  and  depend- 
able. His  activities  are  many  and  varied: 
Church  choir,  president  of  the  young  peo- 
ples' church  organization,  bank,  glee  club, 
quartette,  solo  work,  trumpet  trio,  plays, 
and  si>eech  work.  Young  people  like  him 
and  find  It  easy  to  cooperate  and  work  with 
him.  Tills  leadership  flnds  ntimerous  out- 
lets, and  the  school  faculty  and  students 
Instinctively  turn  to  him  whenever  a  respon- 
sible leader  Is  needed.  At  all  times,  he  seems 
to  reflect  a  personality  molded  from  good 
Christian  family  life  and  background  plus 
poise  and  maturity." 

V.  By  principal  of  College  Springs  High 
School:  "JoanQ  Forbes  has  been  chosen  by 
the  faculty  of  our  school  as  the  member  of 
the  senior  class  to  receive  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Better  Citizenship  Citation.  We  feel 
that  she  has  displayed  throughout  her  4 
years,  traits  which  entitled  her  to  this  honor. 
She  is  always  cooperative,  dependable,  gra- 
ciovis  in  manner,  pleasing  in  personality  and 
a  friend  of  everyone.  She  has  maintained  a 
scholastic  record  of  d  average.  The  follow- 
ing Is  a  list  of  the  activities  In  which  she 
has  had  a  part  In  school  and  community: 
Membenhlp  In  Y-Teen  (4  years) ;  vice  presi- 
dent of  Y-Teen  (1  year) ;  member  of  cabinet 
of  Y-Teen  (2  years);  business  manager  of 
school  refreshment  stand;  treasurer  of  senior 
class;  member  of  girls'  glee  club  (4  years); 
member  of  mixed  chorus  (4  years) ;.  member 
of  girls'  basketbaU  squad  (3  years);  member 
of  track  team  (1  year);  member  of  Junior 
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and  senior  play  casts:  member  of  Amity 
Times  staff  (senior  year);  and  In  church 
M:tlvlUes  she  Is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's 
Lutheran  Church  and  Sabbath  School 
teacher." 

VI.  By  superintendent  of  Coin  Consoli- 
dated Schools:  "Arta  Johnston  ranks  in  the 
upper  one-fourth  of  her  class  in  scholarship. 
Is  a  member  of  the  band,  girls'  chorus,  mixed 
chonis,  girls'  sextet,  active  In  dramatics,  is 
Instructor  for  the  physical  training  classes 
for  girls  In  the  elementary  grades,  played 
guard  on  two  championship  basketball 
teams,  active  member  of  Pep  Club,  member 
of  local  church  choir,  active  in  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship.  Her  general  attitude  has 
been  one  of  responsible  maturity  for  what- 
ever responsibility  has  been  assigned  to  her. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  feel  she  best 
represenU  those  qualities  which  we  desire 
for  a  citizen  as  she  displays  the  qualities  of 
active  loyalty  and  unselfish  cooperation  for 
the  good  of  her  school  and  community." 

vn.  By  superintendent  of  high  school  at 
Blanchard.  Iowa:  "Curtis  liffulllns  has  par- 
ticipated in  and  is  perhaps  outstanding  as 
a  student  in  these  activities:  President  of 
student  council;  captain  of  basketball  team; 
4  years  of  basketball,  2  years  baseball,  and  2 
years  track;  has  a  good  attendance  record 
during  4  years  of  high  school;  has  a  good 
scholastic  record,  will  perhaps  be  valedic- 
torian of  his  class;  he  Is  interested  In  good 
school  government;  he  obeys  all  rules  and 
regulations;  he  accepts  responsibility;  he  Is 
liked  by  his  fellow  students;  he  Is  just  an 
all  'round  good  citizen." 

vm.  By  principal  of  Braddyvllle  High 
School:  "Jay  A.  Welch's  better  citizenship 
activities  consisted  of  the  following :  Tied  for 
top  scholastic  honors  in  his  graduating  class; 
top  ranking  student  in  American  Govern- 
D\ent  class:  maintained  average  and  above 
average  grades  In  all  citizenship  and  social 
stiidles  courses  throughout  his  high -school 
career;  general  school  condiict  considered 
excellent;  elected  captain  of  basketball 
squad;  outstanding  In  dramatics  (lead  in 
senior  play);  chosen  on  Little  7  All-Confer- 
ence Basketball  team." 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion  I  desire  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
eight  students  who  were  selected  by  their 
respective  schools  to  receive  this  fine 
recognition,  and  high  award,  I  am  sure 
they  deserved  it.  and  are  Justly  proud. 


Henry  Kalter  Stands  Exposed — Why  Not 
Dq>oscd7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  (TKONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

ZM  THB  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  question  before  the  people  of 
America  today  is  the  matter  of  economy 
In  our  military  expenditures.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  feel  a  military  budget 
is  sacred  and  must  never  be  questioned. 
The  proposed  cut  in  appropriations  for 
the  Air  Force  Is  perhaps  causing  the 
greatest  concern  in  America,  particularly 
to  those  who  feel  that  the  military 
budget  proposed  by  the  high  brass  is 
sacred,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  question  their 
budget. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
the  proposed  cut  in  appropriations  for 


the  Air  Force  is  reasonable  and  sound. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  a  moon  this 
cut  may  force  the  high  brass  to  review 
the  r  procurement  policies  and  eliminate 
the  shameful  and  wasteful  aspects  of  the 
ainraft  procurement  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
ber 1  of  this  Congress  that  the  high  brass 
of  he  Air  Force  in  its  manipulations 
wit  1  Henry  Kaiser  alone  has  wasted  and 
lite -ally  thrown  doix-n  the  drain  hun- 
drels  of  millions  of  dollars  and  the  end 
apparently  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Not 
onlr  am  I  concerned  with  the  waste  of 
mo  ley.  but  "^  am  concerned  about  the 
rea  defense  weapons  we  could  have  got- 
ten with  this  wasted  money.  So  when 
the  high  brass  of  the  Air  Force  scream  to 
the  high  heavens  and  protest  the  cut  in 
appropriations.  I  say  to  them  that  in- 
stei  ,d  of  screaming  they  had  better  clean 
hoise  of  graft  and  corruption  in  Air 
Foi  ce  procurement  and  drive  the  pigs  out 
of    he  cornfield. 

I I  spite  of  protests  from  every  honest 
qusrter  of  America  against  the  hun- 
drels  of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
squandered  by  Henry  Kaiser.  Air  Force 
procurement  ofiBcers  and  officials  have 
doi  e  absolutely  nothing  to  stop  it  but  in 
fac;  intend  to  continue  this  shameful 
squ  indering.  How  long  is  this  Congress 
goi  ig  to  stand  for  such  needless  waste  of 
haid-to-get  taxpayers'  dollars? 

I '.  some  of  our  Air  Force  procurement 
offl  ;ers  were  as  seriously  interested  in  the 
we  fare  of  our  Air  Force  as  they  seeming- 
ly lave  been  in  financing  Henry  Kaiser's 
defunct  auto  enterprises,  we  would  have 
mu  ch  more  airpower  and  there  would  be 
lesj;  screaming  by  Air  Force  high  brass 
for  more  money.  Now  that  Congress  has 
flni  illy  awakened  to  the  untold  waste  in 
Air  Force  procurement,  it  Is  high  time 
tha  t  Air  Force  procurement  officials  learn 
ths  t  when  the  taxpayers  appropriate  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  airplanes  that  they 
wa  it  that  money  used  for  airplanes  and 
nol  to  bail  out  and  subsidize  inefficient, 
wa  itef ul,  and  extravagant  nonproducers 
lik(  Henry  Kaiser. 

I  tor  instance,  slightly  over  a  year  ago, 
on  May  21.  1952,  to  be  exact.  I  called  the 
attmtion  of  this  body  to  the  machina- 
tioi  IS  of  one  Henry  Kaiser.  I  pointed  out 
this  man's  past  record  and  I  strongly 
urj  ed  immediate  steps  to  prevent  him 
f re  n  making  further  inroads  into  our 
del  ense  budget.  You  may  recall  that,  as 
a  }  esult  of  my  statements.  I  was  sub- 
jec  «d  to  some  rather  severe  pressures 
and  some  very  unfavorable  comment  by 
Mri  Kaiser  and  his  hirelings. 

1  lecause  of  my  personal  brush  with  the 
Ka  sers,  I  have  been  following  with  some 
int  ;rest  the  investigation  being  conduct- 
ed }y  the  Subcommittee  on  Aircraft  Pro^ 
ciu  ement  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conmittee.  This  subcommittee,  chair- 
ma  aned  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
fron  New  Hampshire,  Styles  Bridges, 
coi  ducted  a  week  of  hearings  into  the 
awtkrd  and  the  performance  of  the 
Ka  ser-Frazer  contract  for  the  C-119 
air  ;raf t.  These  hearings  brought  out  a 
nu  nber  of  shocking  facts.  I  do  not  pro- 
poj  e  to  relate  In  detail  all  that  the  hear- 
im  revealed,  but  I  would  like  to  com- 
mcQt  on  the  way  in  which  these  hear- 


ings substantiated  and  vindicated  my 
position^  taken  over  a  year  earlier,  and  I 
would  like  once  again  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  hasn't  something  been 
done?" 

In  my  speech  last  May  I  recited  that 
the  C-119  contract  was  given  Kaiser  by 
a  former  associate.  John  A.  McCone.  and 
that  the  contract  was  awarded  rather 
rapidly  and  in  suspicious  correlation 
with  the  granting  of  an  RFC  loan  for 
$25  million  to  Kaiser-Prazer. 

The  hearings  established  the  follow- 
ing  facts  without  question: 

First.  On  December  5. 1950.  at  10  a.  m.. 
the  RFC  announced  a  loan  of  $25  million 
to  Kaiser -Frazer  Corp- 

Second.  Henry  and  Edgar  Kaiser  had 
lunch  with  John  A.  McCone.  then  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
K.  B.  Wolfe,  then  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Materiel,  on  December  5.  1950.  At 
this  luncheon  the  subject  of  a  C-119  con- 
tract for  Kaiser-Frazer  was  discussed. 
Apparently,  neither  the  Air  Force  nor 
the  Kaisers  had  given  any  thought  to 
producing  the  C-119  at  Willow  Run  be- 
fore this  date. 

Third.  On  December  6,  1950,  the 
Kaisers  appeared  at  the  Fairchild  plant 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  demanding  engi- 
neering data  relative  to  the  C-119  cargo 
aircraft  which  Fairchild  had  developed 
and  was  then  producing. 

Fourth.  On  December  15, 1950,  the  de- 
cision was  reached  to  award  a  C-119  con- 
tract to  Kaiser-Frazer.  No  facilities 
studies  or  cost  estimates  were  available 
as  a  basis  for  this  decision.  As  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Fbrce.  John  A. 
McCone  actually  made  the  final  decision 
on  this  matter. 

Fifth.  On  December  19,  1950,  Kaiser- 
Frazer  submitted  its  proposals  for  pro- 
duction of  the  C-119  at  Willow  Run. 

Sixth.  On  December  20.  1950.  a  letter 
of  intent  contract  for  production  of  the 
C-119's  was  awarded  to  Kaiser-Frazer, 
and  this  was  done  before  the  Air  Force 
had  any  idea  as  to  what  the  costs  would 
be. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  my  comment  regarding  the  part 
played  by  McCone.  the  strange  manner 
of  awarding  this  contract,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  RFC  loan,  was  a  great 
understatement. 

You  will  also  recall  my  c<Hnment  on 
the  expensive  party  held  at  Willow  Rim 
to  unveil  the  first  C-119.  In  a  sworn 
rebuttal  of  my  charge,  Henry  Kaiser  said 
the  following: 

Actually  a  substantial  saving  of  money  wa* 
made  on  the  airplane  dedication  ceremony 
by  combining  it  with  the  anntial  Kaiser- 
Frazer  Employees'  Family  Open  House;  no 
champagne  or  liquor  of  any  kind  was  served; 
and  there  was  no  lavish  entertaining  in  con- 
nection with  the  ceremony.  The  costs  were 
borne  by  Kaiser-Prazer  and  are  not  relm- 
btirsable  by  the  Air  Force. 

Figures  presented  in  the  Senate  hear- 
ings show  that  Kaiser-Frazer  charged 
over  $78,000  to  the  C-119  contract  for 
this  dedication  party.  It  is  true  that  this 
amount  was  subsequently  caught  and 
disallowed  by  Air  Force  auditors  but  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  party 
was  more  than  a  simple  little  affair  and 
that  Kaiser-Frazer  tried  to  charge  the 
Government  for  it. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  statements 
in  my  speech  last  May  was  that  Pair- 
child  Aircraft  &  Engine  Corp.  was  build- 
ing the  C-119  at  a  cost  of  between  $350,- 
000  and  $385,000  per  plane  whereas 
Kaiser-Frazer  costs  were  between  $800.-  • 
000  and  $1,500,000  per  plane.  Pigurfes 
presented  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  by 
auditors  of  the  Air  Force  show  that 
Fairchild  is  building  the  C-119  for  $265.- 
000  per  airplane.  Kaiser-Frazer.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  produced  44  complete 
planes,  a  total  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately 70  C-119's,  if  we  count  work  in 
process,  and  had  spent  $150  million 
through  April  30.  1953.  The  Air  Force 
estimated  that  Kaiser-Frazer's  costs 
would  be  $1,349,000  per  plane  although 
it  was  admitted  that  the  actual  costs 
might  go  even  higher. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  care  what  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  there  may  be  or 
what  factors  which  make  the  Kaiser- 
Frazer  operation  unlike  the  Fairchild 
operation,  nothing  can  justify  paying  one 
contractor  over  five  times  as  much  as 
another  for  the  identical  product.  What 
disturbs  me  Is  that  Air  Force  officials 
could  not  grasp  this  truism  a  year  ago 
and  apparently  still  have  not. 

John  A.  McCone,  the  man  who  award- 
ed this  contract,  testified  that  he  was 
saddened  and  disappointed  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  performed. 
Lt.  Gen.  Orval  R.  Cook,  the  man  respon- 
sible for  supervision  of  this  contract, 
testified  that  the  Air  Force  was  also  dis- 
appointed in  the  poor  performance  of 
Kaiser-Frazer.  I  share  the  concern  of 
these  gentlemen  and,  going  further,  I 
assert  that,  if  the  concern  is  genuine, 
the  only  solution  is  to  cancel  the  C-119 
contract  at  Kaiser-Prazer  and  place  it 
with  a  company  upon  whose  perform- 
ance we  can  rely. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  protestations 
that  cancellation  now,  after  spending  so 
much  money,  would  not  be  wise.  I  agree 
that  the  cancellation  should  have  oc- 
curred long  ago  but  the  figures  show 
that  we  can  still  save  several  million 
dollars  by  prompt  action. 

Kaiser-Prazer  has  spent  approximate- 
ly $160  milUon  and  has  produced  the 
equivalent  of  70  airplanes.  There  is  still 
$48  million  either  allotted  or  requested 
for  completion  of  the  C-119  contract 
and  all  indications  are  that  this  sonount 
will  have  to  be  increased  considerably 
to  produce  the  last  89  airplanes  called 
for.  Fairchild.  on  the  other  hand,  stands 
ready  to  produce  these  89  C-119's  at  a 
price  of  $265,000  per  plane  or  a  total  cost 
of  $23,585,000.  To  terminate  Kaiser- 
Prazer  and  award  the  balance  of  the 
C-119  contract  to  Fairchild  would  re- 
sult in  a  clear  savings  to  the  American 
taxpayer  of  at  least  $25  million. 

The  only  regrettable  thing  about  all 
this  is  that  it  wasn't  done  a  year  ago. 
If  Kaiser-Frazer  had  been  canceled  out 
in  May  1952,  when  I  originally  brought 
all  this  to  your  attention,  the  figures 
presented  to  the  Senate  subcommittee 
indicate  that  the  savings  would  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90  million. 
The  Air  Force  has  wasted  $65  million  by 
its  failure  to  act  promptly,  but  that  is 
no  excuse  for  not  acting  now  to  salvage 
what  is  left. 


The  Air  Force  is  in  a  position  to  par- 
tially redeem  itself  for  the  C-119  fiasco 
by  prompt  action  on  the  C-123  contracts 
which  are  also  scheduled  for  perform- 
ance at  Willow  Run.  Last  May  I  charged 
that  Kaiser-Frazer  had  not  produced  a 
single  C-123,  although  it  had  held  a  con- 
tract through  control  of  Chase  Aircraft 
for  over  a  year.  In  respninse  to  this 
Henry  Kaiser.  Chad  Calhoun,  E.  E, 
Tre^then,  Jr.,  and  Edgar  Kaiser  sub- 
mitted a  sworn  affidavit  dated  June  12, 
1952.  in  which  they  stated: 

The  first  C-123  under  the  Chase  contract 
is  scheduled  to  be  delivered  during  Septem- 
ber of  thia  year,  only  14  months  after  con- 
tract award.  This  is  fast,  being  considered 
about  two-thirds  normally  required  time. 
The  first  C-123's  from  Willow  Run  are  sched- 
uled to  be  delivered  18  months  after  award 
to  Kaiser-Frazer.  Likewise,  this  Is  fast,  be- 
ing considered  about  three-fourths  of  the 
normally  required  time. 

I  am  informed  that  the  first  C-123  has 
still  not  been  delivered  and  will  not  be 
deUvered  before  late  fall.  1953.  or  after. 
This  is  more  than  a  year  after  the  Kais- 
ers swore  delivery  would  start. 

The  Kaisers  have  shown  the  most  per- 
sistent inefficiency  in  all  recorded  his- 
tory in  their  manufacturing  operations. 
The  performance  of  the  C-123  contract 
is  obviously  running  true  to  form.  You 
would  think  that  the  Air  Force,  already 
badly  burned  by  the  C-119.  would  act 
without  hesitation  to  cancel  the  C-123 
contracts,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone, it  was  very  reluctant  to  award  in 
the  first  place. 

Who  in  the  Government  are  under  in- 
fluence to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
keeping  Kaiser  in  the  aircraft  business 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  tax- 
payer? 

I  suppose  the  Air  Force  is  studying  the 
matter  of  cancellation.  The  Air  Force  is 
always  studying  something  of  this  na- 
ture, but  the  Air  Force  does  not  seem  to 
get  anything  done.  The  transcript  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee shows  beyond  any  question  that 
canceling  the  Kaisers  out  of  these  air- 
craft contracts  is  imperative.  Why  does 
not  the  Air  Force  quit  all  its  doubletalk 
and  take  this  action?  The  masterminds 
over  in  the  Pentagon  top  office  had  bet- 
ter get  the  idea  pretty  fast  that  the 
♦American  people  are  not  going  to  toler- 
Me  an  Air  Force  budget  of  the  propor- 
tions being  requested  and  permit  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  by  an  Air 
F^rce  crowd  that  has  not  got  sense 
enough  to  get  out  of  this  rotten  deal  and 
stop  throwing  money  down  the  drain  for 
the  benefit  of  Henry  Kaiser  and  his  band 
of  bandits. 

Why  cannot  the  Air  Force  see  what 
everybody  else  has  found  out — that  the 
only  way  to  do  business  successfully  with 
the  Kaisers  is  not  do  business  with  them 
at  aU. 

The  Air  Force  is  not  the  only  arm  of 
the  Government,  however,  which  has 
failed  to  follow  the  clearly  proper  course 
where  Henry  Kaiser  is  concerned.  The 
RFC  has  repeatedly  advanced  large  sums 
to  Kaiser  against  the  advice  of  its  own 
staff.  Despite  great  public  criticism -of 
its  relations  with  Kaiser,  as  late  as  last 
month,  the  RFC  permitted  them  to  with- 


draw $20  million  of  collateral  in  the  form 
of  Government  bonds  and  to  substitute 
$15  million  in  cash,  thus  assisting  a 
transaction  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
avoiding  $30  million  in  Federal  taxes. 

The  SEC  was  severely  criticized  in  a 
report  by  the  Heller  subcommittee  ear- 
lier this  year  for  its  shocking  failure  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  investor. 
Over  a  year  ago.  Judge  Augustus  Hand 
stated  that  Kaiser-Frazer's  1948  pro- 
spectus was  fraudulent  and  misleading. 
To  this  date,  however,  the  SEC  has  not 
even  seen  fit  to  censure  Kaiser-Frazer 
and  their  recent  reports  are  just  as  am- 
biguous and  misleading  as  their  earlier 
ones. 

In  my  statement  last  May  I  asked 
whether  Kaiser  also  had  friends  in  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Building.  I  do 
know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  SEC  has 
long  been  a  Kaiser-Frazer  stockholder. 

They  must.  Indeed,  be  powerful  forces 
which  allow  Henry  Kaiser  to  continue 
merrily  on  his  way  despite  repeated  ex- 
posures by  the  courts  and  the  Congress. 
Of  course,  the  Calhoun-Cloke-Ward- 
Phare  combine  continues  to  sound  off 
on  Henry's  behalf  in  Washington  but 
these  are  mere  messenger  boys  and  go- 
betweens,  they  do  not  account  for  the 
most  unbelievable  influence  which  seem- 
ingly renders  the  Kaisers  untouchable. 

I  noted  with  some  interest  that  in  his 
latest  manipulations,  principally  the 
acquisition  of  Willys  Overland,  Kaiser 
had  financial  support  from  the  Bank  of 
America  and  Transamerica  Corp.,  and 
assistance  of  the  masterminds  of  First 
Boston  Corp.  These  are,  of  course,  insti- 
tutions carrying  tremendous  influence. 
Can  it  be  that  they  are  wielding  that 
influence  to  protect  their  investment  In 
Henry  Kaiser? 

King  Henry  stands  exposed  in  all  his 
tarnished  glory.  We  have  a  duty  to  the 
American  people  to  see  that  he  is  de- 
posed regardless  of  what  special  interests 
may  be  working  for  him. 


Ezceis-Profits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALIFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president 
in  charge,  Washington  office.  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  352 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thurs- 
day. June  11. 1953,  on  the  subject  Excess- 
Profits  Tax: 

I  am  George  J.  Biirger.  vice  president  In 
charge  of  legislative  activities,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  352  Wash- 
ington BuUding,  V^ashington.  D.  C.  Our  na- 
tional headquarters  Is  located  at  Burlln- 
game,  Calll. 
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Our  membership  la  compoeed  of  small,  ln-> 
dependent  businesemen — retailers,  whole- 
salers, and  manufacturers — In  all  lines  of 
endeavor,  and  of  prctfesslonal  people.  We 
have  the  largest  Individual,  directly  support- 
ing membership  of  any  business  organization 
In  the  Nation. 

With  regard  to  the  present  subject  before 
the  committee — I  am  referring  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  excess-profits  tax — some  few 
months  back,  in  our  official  pubUcatlon  the 
Mandate,  No.  190.  we  poUed  our  entire  na- 
tionwide membership  on  the  subject  matter. 
In  presenting  the  proposition  to  ova  member- 
ship the  federation's  position  must  be  to  re- 
main wholly  neutral,  and  the  membership  it- 
self must  decide  what  they  believe  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Natton.  Both  the  pro  and  the  con  of  the 
proposition  was  presented  to  them  and  I  am 
herewith  quoting  both  the  pro  and  the  con: 

"Pro:  The  platform  of  the  majority  party 
promises  economies  which  wiU  permit  tax 
cuts.  Kxlstlrg  law  provides  for  automatic 
expiration  of  the  excess-profits  tax  on  June 
80  this  year.  Yet  members  of  the  majority 
party  are  now  hedging  on  these  pledges. 
Pact  is  that  this  tax  must  go  as  scheduled, 
for  studies  show  that  the  present  tax  burden 
Is  stifling  business  incentives  and  business 
ability  to  survive  and  grow.  Why?  Because 
today  the  corporate  Income  and  excess-profits 
tax  can  take  as  much  as  $7  out  of  every  $10  of 
corporate  income. 

"Con:  The  question  is  whether  we  would 
rather  have  a  few  more  dollars  to  spend,  or 
to  have  our  Nation  adequately  armed  and 
protected  against  aggression.  The  only  ap- 
preciable savings  that  can  be  made  are  in  our 
defense  and  foreign-aid  program.  Further, 
this  is  not  a  small-business  issue.  For  less 
than  3  percent  of  all  the  Nation's  business 
firms,  which  include  our  giant  corporations, 
are  subject  to  the  excess-profits  tax.  If  this 
tax  is  eliminated  It  may  deprive  small  un- 
incorporated firms  and  individuals  of  any 
chance  for  reductions." 

The  result  of  this  nationwide  poll  (Man- 
date No.  191)  discloses  that  67  percent  of 
the  members  voted  for  the  elimination  of  the 
excess-profits  tax,  27  percent  against,  and  8 
percent  no  vote. 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinions  of  the  members  on  other 
legislative  matters  in  the  same  poll,  which 
definitely  proves  that  the  membership  weighs 
the  matters  carefully  before  coming  to  a 
decision. 

It  has  been  stated  time  and  again  by  many 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  federation's 
activities  could  really  be  classed  as  the  grass- 
roots activities,  and  in  substance  there  is 
some  Justification  for  this  classification.  We 
at  the  Washington  office  and  at  the  head  of- 
fice are  concerned  as  to  the  reports  we  are 
receiving  of  an  increasingly  tight  money  sit- 
iiation  facing  small  business  for  a  needed 
expansion  program  for  their  businesses  when 
in  order.  Possibly  this  would  mean  an  over- 
all tax  reduction  such  as  it  proposed  in  the 
Reed  bill,  which,  by  the  way,  the  members 
of  the  federation  recommended  by  a  very 
large  vote,  and  the  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  for  the  elimination  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  at  this  time  might  be  a  necessary 
stimulant  for  our  overall  economy,  through 
which  the  American  public  as  a  whole  would 
be  the  beneficiary. 

Finally,  it  is  our  belief,  that  with  the 
closest  scrutiny  given  on  all  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams and  oui  own  national  defense  pro- 
gram, making  every  dollar  of  expenditures 
count,  this  tax  relief  should  be  forthcom- 
ing with  no  lnjiu7  to  our  overall  worldwide 
program. 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  permit  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  to  die  on  June  30,  and  In 
making  this  request  we  are  carrying  out  the 
definite  Instructions  of  oar  nationwide  mem- 
bership. 


the 
for 


Tke  Air  Force  Badf  ct 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALZrOKinA 

I  <f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

I  It.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Sp<  aker,  a  controversy  of  hurricane  in- 
tensity seems  to  be  brewing  relative  to 
new  Air  Force  budget  requirements 
next  year. 

llf  ost  of  the  high  wind  seems  to  center 
arcund  the  number  of  wings  to  be  built 
up  by  the  new  leadership  in  the  Defense 
De  >artment. 

i  ^  a  representative  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est aircraft-construction  centers  in  the 
coi  ntry,  it  is  only  natural  that  I  should 
be  interested  in  the  new  proposals.  It 
sectns  apparent  that  the  total  number 
of  airplanes  in  each  wing  is  the  key  to 
th«  problem-  A  larger  number  of  wings 
do<s  not  necessarily  insure  a  larger 
str  king  force  of  airplanes.  It  is  the 
nu  nber  of  airplanes,  rather  than  the 
nu  nber  of  wings,  that  counts. 

:  have  been  assiu-ed  by  top  officials  in 
th( '  Defense  Department  that  not  a  com- 
ba  '  plane  for  combat  units  will  be  taken 
ou  of  production  in  fiscal  year  1954  or 
1915.  The  nimiber  of  combat  planes 
scl  eduled  for  delivery  to  the  Air  Force  in 
th<  30-month  period  ending  December 
191  5  will  actually  be  higher  than  called 
f  01  in  the  Truman  plans. 

'  lie  Air  Force  has  been  strangely 
sil(  nt  on  the  fact  that  an  increased 
nu  nber  of  wings  means  more  command 
bil  ets  for  Air  Force  generals  or  colonels, 
ret  ardless  of  the  total  number  of  planes 
ia\  olved. 

( >3uld  It  be  that  part  of  the  Air  Force 
op  iosition  to  the  cutback  of  wings  from 

142  to  120  stems  from  a  desire  for  billets 
for  23  Air  Force  generals? 

]  jocal  community  interest  in  the  Air 
Fo  ce  squabble  runs  high.  For  that 
ret  son,  I  insert  an  editorial  from  the 
Sa  i  Diego  Evening  Tribune  of  Monday, 
Ju;ie  15,  which  strongly  supports  the 
ad]  ninistration's  position  in  regard  to 
this  important  problem: 
Unitkd  Statxs  RBQimuas  Stkono  DEnorsi, 
Not  Just  Somk  "Magic"  Numbk* 

1  atlonal  defense  rests  on  a  carefully 
pla  ined,  well-equipped,  versatile,  and  alert 
Armed  Forces  team. 

It  isn't  an  affair  of  what  President  Eisen- 
ho^  rer  dubbed  "magic"  numbers  In  his  Min- 
nei  polls  speech. 

•:he  143,  which  the  Air  FOrce  says  Is  the 
nu  nber  of  wings  It  should  have.  Is  one  such 
nu  nber. 

£o  is  the  175,  which  some  folks  shudder 
ov(  r  because  It's  the  estimated  total  of  Rus- 
sia 1  divisions  under  arms. 

I  lef ense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  effec- 
tivi  ^ly  disposed  of  the  magic  in  the  Air  Force 

143  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  last 
we(ik.  He  pointed  out  that  if  Navy  and 
Ma  Ine  air  power  is  reckoned  on  the  wing 
for  nula,  the  United  States  even  now  has  163 
wtags  "on  hand  and  available  for  national 
defense."  The  proposed  budget  will  build 
the  niunber  up  to  176  wings  July  1.  1956. 

Ihe  Secretary  also  said  that  the  20  dlvi- 
sloi  IS  of  the  United  States  Army,  trained  and 
•qi  li^>ed  as  they  are,  can  resist  any  force 


RTusla  might  send  against  this  country,  re- 
gardleas  of  superficial  numbers. 

The  military  planner  is  rare  who  wouldn't 
like  more  than  he  has.  The  administration's 
budget  doesn't  give  all  things  to  all  service- 
men, but  it  has  been  approved  by  a  Presi- 
dent who  knows  war  as  providing  siifflcient 
in  the  circiunstances. 

Air  Force  howls  at  a  cutback  from  143  to 
lao  wings  ot  its  own  are  xuiderstandable, 
but  hardly  Justifiable  on  the  face  of  the 
figures  Wilson  cites. 

It  can  be  remembered  also  that  new  weap- 
ons are  constantly  being  developed.  The 
Nike  gtilded  missile  for  aerial  defense,  for 
example,  replaces  Interceptcn:  planes  to  a 
large  degree. 

Sane,  all-around  planning  rather  than  a 
mystic  143,  or  any  other  special  set  of  digits, 
is  what's  wanted.  The  budget  provides  that 
in  the  belief  of  the  men  who  drew  it  up. 
They  are  well  Informed  and  they  set  the 
welfare  oi  the  entire  Nation  above  the  de- 
mands of  any  single  serrice.  They  deserve 
trust. 


Bishop  Stark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW   JZSSXT 

IN  IBE  HOTSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  desire  to  include  an  editorial  In  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  of  June  10.  1953, 
relative  to  the  newly  appointed  bishop 
coadjutor  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Newark.  It  cannot,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, be  too  often  or  too  strongly  em- 
phasized, in  these  days  of  unrest  and  tur- 
moil, that  brotherly  love,  given  a  fair 
chance  to  take  root  and  grow,  would  alle- 
viate a  lot  of  this  world's  ills.  What  is 
good  for  Newark  would  be  good  for  the 
world. 

Bishop  Staxx 

Consecration  of  Rev.  Dr.  Leiand  W.  F. 
Stark  as  bishop  coadjutor  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Newark  brings  to  northern  New 
Jersey  one  of  the  outstanding  personalities 
Off  his  chiu-ch.  His  most  recent  assignment 
was  that  of  rector  of  the  Chiuch  of  the 
Epiphany  at  Washington,  the  largest  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  National  Capital,  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  There 
Bishop  Stark's  warm  personal  qualities, 
forceful  preaching,  and  administrative  gift* 
found  notable  expression. 

His  consecration  as  bishop  coadjutor,  with 
the  right  of  succession,  occurred  In  historic 
Trinity  Cathedral,  one  of  the  spots  in  down- 
town Newark  which  bespeaks  the  origins 
and  historic  background  of  this  now  great 
urban  center.  Dignitaries  of  other  Episcopal 
fUoceses.  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  the  Newark 
diocese,  participated  in  the  procession  and 
the  servir»8.  based  upon  the  centuries-old 
rites  of  the  Anglican  communion. 

In  his  sermon  Canon  Theodore  Wedel.  of 
the  College  of  Preachers  of  the  National 
Cathedral  at  Washington,  spoke  of  the  burden 
placed  upon  bishops  "to  create  the  miracle 
of  brotherly  love  across  the  boundaries  of 
parish,  race,  social  class,  and  even,  on  oc- 
casions, at  least,  the  denominational  walls 
of  separation." 

In  a  populous  eastern  focus,  such  as 
Newark,  where  races,  religions,  cultures,  and 
interests  of  differing  origins  and  characteris- 
tics meet,  this  is  Indeed  a  challenging  task. 
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De£cation  of  Theodore  RooMTelt  Home- 
place  by  President  Eisenliower,  S«f  »- 
more  HUl,  Loaf  UUad,  N.  Y.,  Hat  14, 
1953 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  Nxw  Yonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  me.  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  include  herewith,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House,  the  address  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  the  occasion  of 
his  dedication  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Homeplace  at  Sagamore  Hill.  Oys- 
ter Bay,  li.  I.,  on  Sunday,  June  14,  1953. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Hoover.  Governor 
Dewey,  members  of  the  Roosevelt  family, 
and  friends  and  admirers  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

My  first  act  In  the  tribute  that  I  hope  to 
pay  to  our  ex-President  today  Is  an  olBcial 
one.  It  la  a  proclamation  that  I  have  to 
sign.    And  as  I  sign  it  I  shall  read  it  to  you. 

It  Is  headed  "Theodore  Roosevelt  Week — ^by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— A  Proclamation: 

"Whereas  Theodore  Roosevelt  holds  an 
honored  place  In  the  annals  of  our  country  as 
a  spirited  soldier,  a  farsighted  statesman,  an 
intrepid  explorer  and  a  forceful  writer;  and 

"Whereas  the  dedication  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  home  at  Sagamore  Bill,  Oyster 
Bay,  N.  Y..  as  a  national  shrine  is  to  take 
place  during  the  week  of  June  14.  1963;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  on  June  13.  1953.  has  desig- 
nated the  week  beginning  June  14,  1953.  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Week  In  honor  of  our 
former  President  and  has  requested  the  Ptes- 
Ident  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 
that  week  by  paying  tribute  to  the  achieve- 
ments and  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  caU  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  beginning  Jime 
14,  1953,  as  Theodore  Roos<  velt  Week  by  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  achievements  and  memory 
of  that  great  American.  And  I  urge  Inter- 
ested individuals  and  organizations  to  take 
part  in  appropriate  ceremonies  commemora- 
tive of  the  inspiring  role  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  om*  national  heritage. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal,"  which  I  trust  makes  this 
ceremony  the  beginning  of  a  week  of  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  that  we  have  produced. 

Air  AKMT  CUSTOM  REFXBKED  TO 

I  want  to  refer  for  a  second  to  the  Army 
and  some  of  its  customs.  In  Its  schools  and 
its  educational  system  we  are  required  to 
study  the  processes,  the  acts,  the  decisions  of 
leaders  of  the  past. 

Now,  contrary  to  popular  notions,  these 
studies  are  not  confined  to  the  decisions  of 
military  commanders.  We  look  up  and  study 
the  actions  of  leaders  to  see  what  were  the 
problems  facing  them;  how  did  they  analyze 
them;  how  did  they  reach  their  decisions; 
what  did  they  do? 

One  of  the  men  who  was  a  favorite  for 
study  la  my  generation  was  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  should  like 
to  say — to  speak  about — that  I  learned  dur- 
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tng  that  study.  We  are  apt,  I  ISdnk,  when: 
we  cast  oMi  minds  back  to  dramatic  flgmres 
of  the  past  to  overdramatise  them.  War  ex- 
ample: Of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  we  like  to  think  In  his  relationships 
with  the  Congress  that  he  galloped  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  a  spirited  charger 
with  his  sabre  drawn,  rushed  into  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  demanded  what  he  wanted,  and 
rode  out  with  everybody  cowed. 

And  that.  In  more  or  less  a  rough  simi- 
larity, is  paralleled  In  every  picture  we  have 
In  our  minds  of  what  he  did. 

SOMX  MiaCONCXPTIONS  CU'CU 

But  the  fact  is  he  was  a  wise  leader.  He 
wasn't  a  swashbuckler  and  he  was  not  a  buU 
In  a  china  shop. 

Governor  Dewey  has  spoken  to  you  aboiit 
the  illustrious  predecesscx-  he  had  in  Albany. 
And  when  he  went  there  he  found  that  a 
great  branch  of  his  party  headed  by  Mr.  Piatt 
was  terrified  at  some  of  the  i>rograjms  for 
which  Teddy  Roosevelt  stood.  i 

•  •  •  •  I   • 

And  did  he  get  a  ball  bat  to  pound  him 
over  the  head?  Did  he  take  the  stuipp  and 
curse  this  man?    He  did  not. 

His  biographers  say  that  he  set  out  to  win 
this  nuin  and  they  said  he  resorted ;  to  ca- 
jolery. He  used  every  form  of  polite  aidvance 
that  there  was  open  to  him,  including,  the 
biographer  says,  many  breakfasts. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  leaders  do  become 
different  things  in  our  minds.  Often  when 
they  have  been  possessed  of  certain  dra- 
matic mannerisms  they  are  quite  apt  to  get 
lopsided  in  our  minds. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  rounded.  He 
not  only  was  the  great  moral  leader  that 
Governor  Dewey  spoke  about — possessor  of 
great  moral  courage — a  great  soldier  in  his 
regiment.  He  was  a  great  leader  and  a  great 
student  and  a  great  writer.  His  Winning  of 
the  West  is  today  a  classic.  He  was  a  man 
who  understood  his  fellow  human  beings. 
He  understood  those  things  for  which  they 
yearn  and  which  they  deserved  xinder  the 
principles  In  which  he  believed. 

NO  TASK  WAS  TOO  SMAIX 

And  he  set  out  by  patient  work — ^nothing 
was  too  mean  for  him  to  do.  nothing  was  too 
difllcult  for  him  to  tackle,  and  there  was  no 
one  of  whom  he  was  frightened  as  he  started 
to  do  It.  And  he  had  the  stamina,  the 
courage,  the  peraistence  to  carry  through. 

Even,  as  I  remember  as  a  yoimg  officer  In 
World  War  I,  I  saw  In  the  papers  that  he  had 
volunteered  his  services  to  command  a  divl- 
Blon  If  his  Government  wanted  him.  And  I 
remember  so  well  in  the  regiment  In  which 
I  was  then  serving  In  Texas  at  least  a  half 
a  dozen  young  officers  who  went  up  to  the 
adjutant  to  put  down  our  names  to  say  that 
we'd  go  to  the  division  commanded  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

That,  I  think,  explains  what  he  meant  to 
\is  as  a  young  man. 

In  his  later  years,  as  we  look  back  and 
study  his  career  and  get  it  in  perspective.  It 
grows  only  more  brlUlant  with  time.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  think  that,  along  with  the  dedication  of 
this  house  today.  If  each  of  us  could  dedicate 
himself  to  attempts  to  emxilate  Theodore 
-Roosevelt  In  his  consideration  for  what  we  so 
cheerfully  caU  the  common  man — ^for  want 
of  a  better  word.  But  If  we  coiUd  emulate 
his  devotion  to  that  American  citizen— to  all 
citizens— If  we  could  have  .his  courage  In 
carrying  through,  his  wisdom  is  seeing  what 
-was  right  and  adhering  to  the  right,  then 
I'm  qulU  certain  that  not  oiUy  will  Sagamore 
Hill  and  this  house  stand  as  a  great  monu- 
ment, but  each  of  us  In  hU  own  way  wUl 
build  a  little  monument  to  America.  And 
that  U  what,  after  all.  he  did.  He  buUt  a 
moniunent  to  America. 

My  friends,  thank  you  very  much. 


WitM  Skwt  Air  Force  Rcsearck  ami 
Devdopment 


EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTY 

or  CAUrOBHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  Air  Force  has  furnished  me 
with  a  brief  report  showing  the  proposed 
Wilson  cuts  in  Air  Force  research  and 
development  fimds  and  the  effect  of 
these  cuts  on  the  Air  Force  program. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  crucial 
battles  which  took  place  in  the  Wizard 
War— Winston  Churchill  in  his  History 
of  World  War  n — during  World  War  H 
will  appreciate  our  need  to  concentrate 
our  maximj^m  scientific  effort  toward  dis- 
covery and  development  of  every  effec- 
tive new  means  of  military  defense  or 
offense.  Just  one  scientific  discovery 
can  have  far-reaching  effects  on  our 
security.  One  scientific  blind  spot  can 
prove  disastrous. 

The  Germans  were  ahead  in  some 
phases  of  the  wizard  war  throughout 
World  War  II.  and  only  our  costly  mas- 
sive attacks  on  their  research,  develop- 
ment, and  production  facilities,  plus  in- 
tense allied  scientific  effort,  enabled  us 
to  imrrowly  escape  the  full  impact  of 
what  could  have  been  our  disastrous  lag 
in  pure  research  and  its  application  to 
military  use. 

In  World  War  II  the  weight  of  num- 
bers was  on  our  side.  If  there  is  another 
allout  war,  this  will  not  likely  be  so. 
The  only  weapon  we  possess  presently 
capable  of  effective  direct  retaliation  in 
case  of  Russian  aggression  against  us  Is 
our  Air  Force.  Its  expansion  toward  a 
pr^inimiim  security  level  is  being  im- 
peded, although  the  Russian  Air  Force 
is  growing  in  strength  both  defensively 
and  offensively.  Unless  we  are  to  permit 
Soviet  soft  talk  to  lull  us  to  sleep,  there 
appears  to  be  no  Justification  for  slow- 
ing down  our  research  and  development 
program.  In  fact,  with  the  prospect  of 
smaller  military  forces  "in  being,"  we 
should  make  doubly  certain  that  they 
possess  every  possible  scientific  advan- 
tage. 

In  his  talk  with  me  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Talbott  stated  flatly  that  the 
Air  Force  should  not  spend  funds  for  air- 
craft development;  that  the  manufac- 
tiu^rs  should  shoulder  this  expense.  The 
next  day  he  met  with  the  manufacturers. 
The  following  day  he  testified  in  favor  of 
continued  Air  Force  develoiMnent.  Sec- 
retary Wilson,  in  his  testimony,  took 
snide  cracks  at  research.  Evidently,  one 
does  not  think  much  of  Air  Force  devel- 
opment and  the  other  does  not  think 
much  of  Air  Force  research.  Such  evi- 
dence of  inconsistency  and  confusion  is 
not  conducive  to  sound  defense  plan- 
ning. The  proposed  cuts  in  funds  for 
Air  Force  research  and  development 
funds  must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  the  services 
have  been  instructed  not  to  definitely 
plan  on  the  use  of  one-fourth  of  their 
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already  reduced  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets  for  fiscal  1954.  Until  the 
meaning  of  this  is  clarified  it  will  not  be 
known  whether  or  not  Secretary  Wilson 
intends  to  use  administrative  devices  to 
make  an  additional  across-the-board  25- 
percent  meat-ax  slash  of  research  and 
development  funds. 
The  Air  Force  report  follows: 

TBS    AlB    FOBCK    RCBKARCH    AKO   DCVSLOPMSMT 

Pbooram  roB  PI9CAI.  Yka>  1954 

llie  Air  Force  reaearcb  and  development 
program  Is  divided  essentially  Into  three 
basic  segments:  Operational  systems  devel- 
opment, teclinlcal  development,  and  operat- 
ing costs. 

Tbe  operational  systems  development  Is 
part  of  the  program  which  provides  funds 
for  contract  research  and  development  of 
■peclflc  Itema  of  equipment  for  the  Air  Force. 
It  Is  the  major  part  of  the  program  and 
comprises  all  weapons  systems,  components, 
and  supporting  systems  and  equipment 
needed  to  provide  a  combat  capabUlty.  It 
Is  the  engineering  and  development  part  of 
the  program. 

The  technical  development  p«fft  provides 
funds  for  the  development  of  minor  com- 
ponents, the  Investigation  of  new  techniques, 
and  basic  and  applied  research  In  all  tech- 
nical areas.  In  effect,  this  Is  the  part  of 
the  program  from  which  we  get  new  Ideas, 
Inventions,  and  scientific  breakthroughs  for 
radical  new  weapons  or  Improvements  In 
existing  systems. 

The  operating  costs  part  provides  funds 
to  operate  and  equip  laboratory  and  test 
facilities.  It  provides  for  the  general  man- 
agement supervision  of  the  research  and 
development  program.  Salaries  of  personnel 
employed  by  tbe  Air  Force  make  up  the 
largest  part  of  the  operating  costs. 

The  following  table  compares  the  flgiires 
for  the  research  and  development  program 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1953  with  the  program 
under  the  printed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1954 
and  the  revised  program  for  fiscal  year  1954. 
The  total  of  $484  million  for  the  revised  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1954  Includes  about  $9 
million  In  unobligated  carryover  funds  and 
•475  million  requested  new  obllgational  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1954. 


(All  flgures  in  mfllionsi 

FiscAl  year 

1053 

planned 

program 

Printed 

badfret  for 

fiscal  year 

1954 

ReTlsed 

program  for 

fiscal  year 

1054 

Operational   sys- 
tems   develop- 
ment 

SOS 

136 
87 

aoo 

ISO 
87 

285 

Technical   de- 
velopment   

Opereting  ousts — 

lis 

83 

Total 

&H 

£37 

484 

The  Impacts  of  this  cutback  are  as  Indi- 
cated below. 

In  the  operational -aystems  area  It  was  nec- 
essary to  withdraw  certain  new  projects 
which  were  scheduled  to  replace  weapons 
systems  which  were  forecast  to  become  obso- 
lescent. The  cutback  also  resulted  in  slow- 
ing down  to  some  extent  effort  In  existing 
development  programs.  In  the  technical-de- 
velopment area  a  reduction  of  $24  million 
was  made  in  the  aircraft  nuclear  propulsion 
program.  Approximately  $10  million  was 
deleted  from  the  remaining  technical-devel- 
opment subareas.  The  general  effect  of  the 
reductions  was  to  delay  the  completion  of 
several  research  and  development  projects 
and  the  withdrawal  from  the  program  of  cer- 
tain weapons  systems  and  components.  The 
Impact  of  these  reductions  on  the  overall  Air 
Force  programs  will  not  be  felt  fox  from  3  to 
6  years. 


T  le  President's  Address  Before  tte  Na- 
tMoal  Jwiior  Chamber  of  ComBerce  m 
MiiueapoIU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  icxmrasoTA 
H^  THB  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u  lanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ttie  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Wisely  Spoken."  published  in 
tlie  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  June  11, 
1  53.  It  deals  with  the  President's  ad- 
d  ess  to  the  National  Junior  Chamber 

0  Commerce  in  Minneapolis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
a  i  follows : 

WiSXLT  SPOKIlf 

Others  may  beat  the  drums  for  one  se- 
lected theory  of  defense,  or  one  special  arm 

01  the  service,  or  one  laolated  theater  of 
tlie  world  conflict,  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot.  He  must  see  the 
pi'oblem  whole  and  from  all  sides,  and  the 
P'esldency  is  the  unique  vantage  point  for 
di  )lng  so.  The  Presidency  is  planted  square- 
Ij  >n  the  center  of  the  Nation.  The  Presl- 
dint  who  cannot  appreciate  this  fact  will 
ft  11. 

This  aspect  of  the  Presidency  was  brought 
o'lt  yesterday  In  President  Elsenhower's 
s]  leech  before  the  National  Jxinior  Chamber 
o:    Commerce  in  Minneapolis. 

The  President  was  answering  the  clamor  of 
VI  )lces  that  seemed  to  be  calling  him  from  all 
si  des  simultaneously  to  hearken  to  them  and 
them  alone.  He  tried  to  show  that  he  can- 
n  )t  look  at  defense  solely  from  the  viewpoint 
Ol  the  Air  Force  nor  even  solely  from  that  of 
the  combined  Armed  Forces.  He  must  think 
01  the  defense  of  the  United  States  In  all  its 
aipects — military,  fiscal,  economic,  and  po- 
ll leal — not  for  any  one  chosen  moment,  but 
o'  er  a  long  period  of  years.  He  cannot  think 
oi  total  mobilization  for  total  strength  wlth- 
oi  It  also  thinking  of  what  this  would  do  to 
tl  le  economic  soundness  and  the  political  In- 
st Itutions  of  the  country. 

In  the  same  way,  he  cannot  think  of  Asia 
al  one,  nor  of  Europe  alone.  He  cannot  stake 
tl  le  security  of  the  Nation  on  the  self-flatter- 
li  g  theory  that  we  can  dispense  with  allies, 
n  >r  can  he  tell  these  necessary  allies  that  we 
w  111  cooperate  only  In  those  places  where  they 
ai  Tee  with  ua.  In  imlty  Is  strength,  but 
ai  aong  allies  unity  is  bought  only  by  a  mutual 
r<  spect  for  one  another's  opinions,  which 
n  eans  compromise. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  United  Na- 
tl }ns.  So  long  as  the  great  powers  are  at 
Oi  Ids,  the  United  Nations  cannot  fill  the  role 
w  ilch  most  people  In  America  desire.  But 
tl  Is  Is  not  to  say  that  It  is  valueless,  or  that  it 
lacks  promise  for  the  future.  The  United 
N  itions  is  to  be  Judged  and  used  for  what  It 
a<tually  Is,  with  the  strong  hope  and  deter- 
n  Lnation  that  It  can  be  made  sonxethlng  more 
at  time  passes. 

President  Elsenhower  was  qualified  both  by 
eiperlence  and  temperament  for  the  enor- 
mous responsibilities  of  the  Presidency  in 
military  affairs  and  world  relations.  His 
SI  eech  Wednesday  bore  plainly  the  stamp  of 
h:  B  Presidential  stature.  He  Is  finding  his 
n:  le  as  a  civilian  leader  congenial,  as  was  that 
ol   a  military  leader  natxural  to  him. 

The  political  strength  of  the  Presidency 
s]  rings  from  the  President's  direct  access  to. 
all  the  people.  The  President  who  gets  the 
c(  nfldence  of  the  people  also  gets  the  cooper- 


ation ct  the  politicians.  President  Eisenhow- 
er spoke  yesterday  as  a  true  national  leader 
who  deserves,  and  undoubtedly  has  got,  that 
confidence. 


Halfway  on  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NKW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  ROONEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO,  I  include  the   following   editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Post: 
Haltwat  on  SxTBsmixs 

The  President's  reorganization  plan  on 
the  separation  of  its  subsidies  from  airmail 
pay  Is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
do  the  whole  Job.  Certainly,  the  transfer 
of  the  subsidy  burden  from  the  Post  Office 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  a  major 
accomplishment;  as  the  President  says.  It 
wUl  result  In  "a  more  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  postal  service."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  If  subsidies  are  deducted 
from  other  expenditures  the  Poet  Office 
showed  a  profit  of  almost  $11  million  on  air- 
maU  In  1952. 

Unfortunately,  more  than  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Is  required  In  order  to  relate  the 
rates  to  be  paid  airlines  by  the  Post  Office 
for  carrying  tbe  mall  to  the  actual  cost.  The 
plan  empowers  the  CAB  to  determine  "fair 
and  reasonable  rates"  which  will  be  paid  by 
the  Poet  Office  for  mall  carriage;  but  it  does 
not  stipulate  the  factors  to  be  taken  Into 
account.  The  President  himself.  In  his  ac- 
companying message  to  Congress,  noted  that 
"it  would  be  appropriate  to  establish  the 
cost  principle  as  a  matter  of  definite  legisla- 
tive policy,"  by  an  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Aeconautics  Act  "to  provide  specifically  that 
comp>ensatory  rates  for  mail  transportation 
should  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  rendering 
mail  service,  plxis  a  fair  return."  Such  cost 
standards  are  provided  in  the  Kennedy  bill 
In  the  Senate  and  the  Heselton  and  Rooney 
bills  in  the  House. 

It  Is  true  that  adherence  to  a  strict  cost 
standard  would  do  away  with  the  lush  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  rate  for  International 
mall  carriage  by  American  lines,  and  the 
carriers  hence  might  require  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  subsidy.  It  is  also  true  that 
strict  cqpt  analysis  might  iH-lng  about  a  re- 
examination of  the  service  rates — rates  sup- 
posedly containing  no  subsidy — now  paid 
most  domestic  carriers.  But  surely,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  mail  cost.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  amounts  charged 
by  the  airlines  for  carrying  passengers, 
freight,  and  express. 

In  attempting  to  provide  for  congressional 
review  of  CAB  subsidy  commitments  to  the 
airlines,  Congress  ought  to  avoid  Involving 
Itself  in  individual  ratemaking.  That  would 
invite  pressure  and  logrolling;  the  matter 
Is  best  left  to  the  CAB  under  carefully  de- 
fined standards.  It  Is  also  Important  to  re- 
member that  the  airline  financial  picture 
Is  not  so  favorable  as  sometimes  assumed. 
Most  airlines,  though  they  have  made  great 
strides  in  getting  out  of  the  red,  are  not  yet 
paying  much  In  dividends,  and  probably  no 
substantial  reduction  in  overall  government- 
al payments  can  be  expected  for  some  time. 
But  by  the  same  token,  the  airlines  would 
be  stronger  In  the  long  run  If  Congress  and 
the  public  had  a  complete  accounting.  And 
there  can  be  no  full  identification  of  sub- 
sidies until  mail  rates  are  based,  by  law,  on 
cost  plxiB  a  fair  return. 
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One  Hoadredtli  Aaahrersarj  of  Foandiiif 
of  Aetna  Life  Inswaacc  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PURTELL 

or  OOKHSCTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkoord  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  relative  to  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co..  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing insurance  companies  of  Cwinecticut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXKZNT  BT   SCKATOt  PXTBTXU. 

The  eve  of  an  anniversary  is  a  time  for 
reflection.  To  those  who  reflect  upon  the 
history  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
which  becomes  100  years  old  on  June  14. 
1953.  it  is  likely  that  two  thoughts  wUl  recur 
again  and  again. 

The  first  is  that  the  founders  of  the  com- 
pany asked  nothing  more  than  fair  and 
free  opportunity  to  create  a  new  bwlness. 
The  way  In  which  their  dream  has  grown 
Into  the  sturdy  bulwark  of  the  hopes  of  mil- 
lions U  a  tribute  to  their  courage  and  vision, 
an  achievement  for  aU  who  have  contributed 
to  the  company's  success  and,  above  all,  a 
further  demonstration  of  the  value  of  that 
economic  system  which  has  brought  benefit 
not  only  to  America  but  to  the  entire  free 
world. 

The  second  Is  that  the  story  of  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co.  In  the  last  100  years  is 
not  alone  the  story  of  one  company;  It  is 
also.  In  a  sense,  the  story  of  our  country  in 
the  last  century,  for  no  company  shares  more 
fully  in  the  economic  life  of  a  cotmtry  or 
the  personal  life  of  Its  citizens,  and  Is  more 
Inseparably  Intertwined  with  what  befalls 
them  than  an  Insurance  company. 

Undoubtedly,  in  1853  the  founders  be- 
lieved that  opportunity  was.  ripe  for  their 
new  venture  but  it  is  Interesting  to  speculate 
whether  they.  In  their  most  sanguine  imagin- 
ing, could  have  envisioned  the  growth  which 
has  taken  place  In  the  Aetna  Life  In  the  past 
100  years. 

How  could  they  have  dared  to  dream  that 
the  fiedgling  company,  with  about  half  a 
million  dollars  In  Insurance  In  force  at  the 
end  of  1853  would  grow  Into  the  company 
with  almost  eleven  and  three-quarter  billion 
In  force,  that  the  company  with  a  little  less 
than  1175.000  In  assets  would  grow  Into  one 
with  better  than  two  bUUon.  one  hundred 
million? 

How  could  they  have  dared  to  guess  that 
the  company  with  one  part-time  clerk  would 
grow  Into  an  organization  with  more  than 
10,000  employees  and  25.000  agents  through- 
out '^he  country?  Could  they  have  believed 
that  the  organization  which  paid  38  claims  In 
1853  would  pay  about  2  million  separate 
claims  in  1952?  Could  they  have  guessed 
that  stockholders  would  Increase  from  98 
men  and  8  women  who  dared  to  venture  In 
1853  to  about  17.500  today,  better  than  SO 
percent  of  whom  are  women?  Could  they 
have  foretold  that  one  company  writing  a 
single  form  of  Instirance,  ordinary  life,  would 
become  four  companies  writing  practically 
every  form  of  Insurance  and  bonding  pro- 
tection? Could  they  have  guessed  that  the 
few  hundred  policies  sold  by  the  end  of  1853 
would  grow  into  the  10  million  poUclee, 
bonds  and  certificates  that  the  Aetna  Life 
Affiliated  Companies  have  In  force  at  this 
time? 


undoubtedly,  the  answer  to  aU  these  ques- 
tions must  be  no.  The  dream  would  have 
been  beyond  anyone's  power  of  Imagination. 
But  the  Important  fact  remains  that,  al- 
though the  founders  of  the  company  could 
not  have  foretold  the  future,  they  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  earn  the  future  for  their 
organization.  What  they  did  laid  the 
groundwork  on  which  the  company  has  been 
building. 

In  Eccleslastes,  it  to  written  that  "To 
everything,  there  is  a  season  *  *  *  a  time 
to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather 
stones  together." 

The  early  management  seemed  to  under- 
stand very  well  when  was  the  season  for 
caution  and  prudence,  when  the  season  for 
imagination  and  courage.  The  former  qual- 
ities served  them  weU  in  the  early  1850's 
when  16  life-insurance  companie;;  foundered: 
and  steady,  cautiovis  heads  were  necessary 
to  guide  the  Infant  company  through  the 
financial  panic  of  1857  and,  later,  through 
the  economic  depression  of  the  1870's.  The 
latter  qualities  enabled  the  young  company 
stoutly  to  face  the  hazards  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  CItU  War,  and  to  take  an  unprece- 
dented step  In  1861  when  It  founded  Ita 
highly  successful  participating  department. 

Many  other  examples  of  btislness  daring 
and  alertness  to  sense  new  markets  could  be 
cited — among  them,  the  creation  or  acquisi- 
tion of  the  affiliated  companies  and  the  entry 
Into  the  group  insurance  field — but  all  serve 
only  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  together 
with  other  successful  companies,  the  Aetna 
Life  had  to  earn  Its  success  by  making  the 
most  of  the  opportimitles  presented  to  It, 
and  by  making  new  opportunities.  Our  eco- 
nomic system  properly  does  not  guarantee 
success  to  anyone;  It  merely  guarantees  a 
chance  at  success.  To  survive  and  to  prosper 
Is  neither  a  matter  of  luck  nor  governmental 
decree  for,  in  the  long  run,  there  Is  no 
stricter  or  fairer  assessment  of  merit  than 
the  free  and  unfettered  choice  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican public. 

In  Its  100-year  history,  the  Aetna  Life  has 
had  only  fotir  presidents.  The  present  head 
of  the  company,  Morgan  B.  Bralnard,  is  a 
grandson  of  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Eliphalet  A. 
Bulkeley.  In  the  30  years  that  Mr.  Bralnard 
has  served  as  president,  the  Aetna  Life  has 
experienced  remarkable  growth. 

Mr.  Bralnard  is  also  the  nephew  of  his 
predecessor,  Morgan  O.  Bulkley,  who  served 
as  Aetna  Life's  president  for  43  years.  A 
man  of  vision  and  great  personal  courage, 
Mr.  Bulkeley  was  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Aetna  Life  Into  a  multiple-line 
Insiirance  organlzalton,  it  being  one  of  the 
largest  In  existence  today. 

But  besides  being  an  outstanding  business 
leader  of  his  day.  Mr.  Bulkeley  was  a  devoted 
public  servant,  having  served  as  mayor  of 
his  home  city  of  Hartford,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  finally  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  1905  to  1911.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake. It  was  Senator  Bulkeley  that  stood 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  and  asstired  an 
anxious  Nation  that  Hartford  insurance  com- 
panies would  pay  all  claims  made  on  them 
for  losses  In  that  great  disaster. 

So  It  Is  that  an  Insurance  organization  re- 
flects and  takes  part.  In  fuU  measure.  In  the 
society  In  which  It  lives.  The  history  of 
the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  later  Its 
affiliated  companies,  over  the  last  100  years 
Is,  therefore,  the  story  of  a  country  and  Its 
people,  the  great  events — both  good  and 
bad — and  the  slow  surge  at  history  In  the 
last  century. 

The  flrst  death  claim  paid  by  the  com- 
pany— an  Ohio  merchant  who  died  of  yeUow 
fever  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  while  trying 
to  reach  the  golden  land  of  California — was 
as  true  a  reflection  of  the  early  1850's  as  the 
coverage  Aetna  Casualty  wrote  on  the  A- 


bomb  plant  at  Oak  Ridge  00  year*  later  re- 
flected a  grimmer  modem  day. 

But  an  instiranoe  company  doe*  more  than 
reflect  the  society  In  which  tt  Uvea.  It  to  a 
partner  to  that  society  and  Its  members. 

Counting  everything,  from  the  SO  clatma 
paid  In  1853  to  the  a  mllUon  paid  last  year, 
the  Aetna  Life  Affiliated  Cos.  have  paid  to 
or  for  their  policyholders  $4  billion,  which  is 
more  than  $110,000  paid  every  day  from  June 
14,  1853,  to  January  11.  1953 — 36,300  calendar 
days. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  Jollars  was 
paid  to  someone  at  a  time  of  real  exigency. 
They  provided  contlntitng  Income  to  famUies 
which  might  have  been  disrupted  othnwiae. 
they  made  possible  advanced  education  tor 
promising  youngsters,  insured  comfortable 
retirement  for  the  older  folks,  paid  ho^iltal 
and  medical  bills.  rebuUt  homes  gutted  by 
fire,  protected  Individuals  and  business 
against  financial  loss  due  to  accidents  and 
criminal  acts,  made  possible  the  free  fiow  of 
goods,  guaranteed  the  faithful  fulfillment  of 
obligations,  and  safegtiarded  credit,  the  Issu- 
ance of  which  has  brought  higher  living 
standards  for  aU. 

As  society  changed  throughout  the  years. 
the  Aetna  Life  organization  shared  In  that 
change.  An  Increasing  need  for  property 
and  liability  coverages,  made  more  acute  by 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  led  to  the  organizing 
of  the  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.  The 
opportunity  of  writing  fire  Insurance  on 
automobiles  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
AutomobUe  Insurance  Co.,  and  the  com- 
panies' expanding  fire  and  marine  business 
brought  about  the  decision  to  acquire  the 
Standard  Fire  Insurance  Oo.  Rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  casualty,  fire,  and  marine  In- 
surance fields  In  pace  with  the  changing 
times  saw  corresponding  growth  In  the  8 
affiliated  companies.  And,  with  the  Increas- 
ing Industrialization  of  the  country,  the 
Aetna  Life.  Itself,  was  entering  a  new  field. 
In  1913.  the  company  established  Its  group 
insurance  department.  In  less  than  40  years, 
annual  premium  income  of  this  department 
mushroomed  from  about  $25,000  to  almost 
$312  million.  This  department  now  has 
more  than  $8^4  bUllon  of  life  Insurance  in 
force  on  about  3,240.000  people.  More  bxul- 
ness  concerns  are  insured  today  under  group 
policies  written  by  the  Aetna  life  than  by 
any  other  Insiu-ance  company. 

But  the  way  In  which  an  insurance  com- 
pany shares  In  and  contributes  to  the  life  of 
ovir  economy  and  our  society  is  not  limited 
to  the  claims  it  pays  and  the  way  In  which  it 
designs  Its  wares  to  meet  changing  times. 
Take  the  matter  of  Investments.  Every  dol- 
lar taken  In  as  premiums  must  be  "put  to 
work."  On  the  average  business  day,  the 
Aetna  Life  companies  now  Invest  about  $1V4 
mlUlon.  Since  organization,  they  have  In- 
vested almost  $5  bUllon  In  the  future  of 
America.  These  Investments  have  helped 
finance  the  Oovernment  In  peace  and  In  war; 
they  have  bxillt  schools,  churches,  roads,  and 
h(»nes:  they  have  enabled  transportation  and 
public  utility  companies  to  extend  their  serv- 
ices to  new  areas:  and  they  have  financed 
Industrial  expansion.  There  Is  probably  not 
a  section  of  the  country  or  a  segment  of  the 
population  which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  has 
not  been  benefited  by  these  Investments. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  companies  have 
contributed  to  the  economy:  Through  the 
payment  of  $220  million  In  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  taxes;  and.  In  addi- 
tion to  commissions  paid  to  the  thousands 
of  agents  throughout  the  country,  tbe  com- 
panies have  paid  almost  $600  million  to  sal- 
arled  employees  throughout  the  years. 

On  the  eve  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  company,  the  Aetna  Life  aflUl- 
ated  companies  stand,  the  achievement  not 
of  a  few  men,  nor  even  a  generation  of  men, 
but  of  all  wbo  have  labored  in  their  behaU; 
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gnteful  for  tbe  free  economy  which  per- 
mitted growth  to  be  earned;  proiid  to  have 
taken  part  In  the  onward  march  of  the 
lait  100  years;  and  rededlcated  to  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  Initiative  and  reward  which 
haa  eo  well  served  the  best  Interests  of  their 
policyholders,  employees,  and  stockholders, 
and  the  public  at  large. 


Tke  Star-SpaBfled  Banner: 
Gtanenioration 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MASTUUTD 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, representatives  of  more  than  80 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations  gather- 
ed yesterday.  June  14,  1953.  at  Flag 
Hoiise  Square  In  Baltimore,  Md..  to 
observe  the  climax  of  National  Flag 
Week.  This  shrine  at  Baltimore's  Flag 
House  was  the  site  at  which  Mrs.  Mary 
Toung  Pickersglll,  In  1814.  made  the 
original  15  star  and  15  stripe  flag  which 
flew  during  the  historic  bombardment 
of  Fort  McHenry  and  which  Inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  compose  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner. 

In  this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord,  an  editorial  appearing  In 
the  Sunday  Sun,  Baltimore.  Md..  on 
June  14.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccorp. 
as  follows: 
TBx  Stab-Spamolid  BAmna:  In  Comcsico- 

BATIOM 

Clear  and  cool  on  the  early  evening  air  of 
every  American  Army  poet,  the  bugle  sounds 
CaU  to  the  Colors.  The  sweat  and  tiny 
humiliations  of  routine  Army  life  melt  away: 
It  la  the  soldier's  signal  that  his  moment  of 
imdeflled  dignity  has  arrived  for  the  day. 
He  recalls  during  tbe  moment  It  takes  the 
flag  to  float  genUy  down  its  staff,  that  he  is 
an  American  citizen  and  the  equal  of  any 
general  in  sight.  Then,  the  captain's  quick 
bark  dismisses  the  formation,  and  the  mo- 
ment passes. 

It  Is  a  moment  of  rare  beauty  in  an  other- 
wise drab  military  existence.  The  hardest- 
bitten  old  soldier  does  not  quickly  forget  It. 
Perhaps  less  sharply  but  with  equal  polgn- 
ance.  it  Is  so  for  every  American.  The  sim- 
ple sight  of  his  flag  arlpple  In  the  sunlit 
breeze  sets  off  an  irrepressible  tingle  which 
few  can  properly  describe. 

One  American,  luckily,  found  the  words. 
It  happened  when  the  events  of  a  particu- 
larly perilous  night  In  American  history  cen- 
tered on  Baltimore.  Francis  ScoU  Key's 
Tlgll  at  Fort  McHenry  in  1814  so  stirred  him 
that  he  scribbled  his  thoughts  on  a  piece  of 
paper — chancing  on  the  ringing  phrase,  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  for  a  title.  Not  only 
did  Key's  poem  become  the  National  Anthem, 
It  dramatized  the  flag  so  effectively  that  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  Itself  was  forever 
fused  for  each  American  with  his  own  pri- 
vate concept  of  his  country. 

Every  day,  in  a  sense,  is  Flag  Day.  But 
this  Sunday  Is  officially  so  designated  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Congress 
approved  the  design  of  the  national  standard 
176  years  ago.  Baltimoreans  with  a  particu- 
lar reverence  for  the  flag  are  holding  cere- 


monies this  afternoon  at  the  Star-Spangled 
Be  oner  Flag  House,  on  East  Pratt  Street. 
Fc  r  every  American,  it  is  a  good  time  to  look 
onse  again  at  his  flag  and  feel  the  tingle 
thi  X  Key  felt  as  he  watched  o'er  the  ramptLrts. 


LfbUtire  History  nnd  Arfuients  in 
Support  of  the  Bipartisan  Aspect  of 
ikt  Tariff  Commmission 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMAa 

OF  MASSACHTTSrrrS 

H  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Inslude  In  my  extension  of  remarks  a 
m  imorandum  prepared  for  me  at  my  re- 
qi  est  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
Ici!  of  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the 
legislative  history  and  arguments  in 
sv  pport  of  the  bipartisan  aspect  of  the 
Tl  Tiff  Commission: 

LlBISLATTVC  HiSTOBT  AMD  ABOUICKNTS  HT  SUT- 

poar  or  thx   Bipabtibaiv   Asfcct   or  thx 
TAEirr  Commission 

rhe  Tariff  Commission  was  established  In 
19  L6.  Title  VII  of  an  act  to  Increase  the 
re  renue,  and  for  other  purposes,  September 
8,  1916  (39  Stat.  795)  deals  with  the  Tariff 
Ccmmlsslon.  The  provision  of  title  Vn  re- 
la  ing  to  the  composition  of  the  Commis- 
si n  states  in  part:  "Sec.  700.  That  a  Com- 
m  sslon  Is  hereby  created  and  established  to 
be  known  as  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
m  sslon,  which  shall  be  composed  of  6  mem- 
be  rs,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
de at,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  3  of  whom 
shEill  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  In  making  said  appointments  men- 
be  rs  of  different  political  parties  shall  alter- 
nste  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable.  •  •  •» 

rhis  act  originated  and  passed  both 
H<U8es  as  H.  R.  16763,  64th  Congress,  1st 
set  tslon.  House  hearings  on  this  bill  are  not 
aviilable  but  the  House  report  (No.  923,  64th 
Cc  ng..  1st  sees. )  at  page  9  recommended  the 
es  abllshment  of  the  Conunisslon  for  the 
rei  isons  stated  in  a  provision  of  the  platform 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
adopted  at  St.  Louis,  June  16,  1916: 

'•  •  •  In  order  to  ascertain  Just  what 
thsee  [economic)  changes  may  be  the  Demo- 
cri  itlc  Congress  is  providing  for  a  nonpartisan 
ta  iff  Commission  to  make  Impartial  and 
tharoiigh  study  of  every  economic  fact  that 
mi  ly  throw  light  either  upon  our  past  or  upon 
our  future  fiscal  policy  with  regard  to  the 
in  position  of  taxes  on  imports  or  with  regard 
to  the  changed  and  changing  conditions 
luder  which  o\ir  trade  is  carried  on.  We 
co'dlally  indorse  this  timely  proposal,  and 
de  :lare  ourselevs  in  sympathy  with  the  prln- 
ci]  lie  and  purpose  of  shaping  legislation 
within  that  fleld  In  accordance  with  clearly 
esi  abllshed  facts,  rather  than  in  accordance 
with  trade  demands  of  selfish  Interests  or 
upon  Information  provided  largely,  if  not 
exi  diislvely,  by  them." 

rhe  Senate  hearings  on  this  legislation  do 
contain  reference  to  the  establishment 

a  Tariff  Commission.  (Hearings  before 
Subcommittee  on  Finance,  U.  S.  Senate, 
H.  R.  16763.  64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  The 
Sebate  report  (No.  793  on  H.  R.  16763)  Incor- 
po  rates  House  Report  No.  922  aforemen- 
tl<ned. 

[n  1930  the  Tariff  Commission  was  reor- 
ga  alzed  with  substantially  all  the  powers  and 
dv  ties  given  to  It  under  previous  legislation. 
Tl  e  bipartisan  character  of  the  Commission 
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was  continued,  the  relevant  statutory  sec- 
tion stating:  "Section  330.  Membership.  Tho 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  six  Commissioners  to  be  here- 
after appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. •  •  •  Not  more  than  three  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  in  making  appointments 
members  of  different  political  parties  shall 
be  appointed  alternately  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable."  (J\me  17,  1930,  46  Stat.  096. 
71st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

The  House  had  originally  propoeed  to 
Increase  the  Board  to  7  members  (H.  R. 
2667).  A  compromise  with  the  Senate  bUl. 
however,  resulted  In  the  continuation  of  a 
bipartisan  Commission.  A  short  dlsc\isslon 
of  this  phase  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is 
found  in  Congressionai.  Record  (vol.  72,  pt. 
8,  p.  8296,  7l6t  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  although  ar- 
guments do  not  appear  there  supporting  a 
nonpolitical  Tariff  Commission.  Neither  do 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  allude  to 
this  aspect  of  the  tariff  question. 

The  debate  over  the  establishment  of  a 
Tariff  Commission,  nonpolitical  In  ccMnposi- 
tion.  took  place  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
1916  act  previously  cited.  Numerous  ref- 
erences supporting  a  nonpartisan  body  were 
made  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses  during 
the  consideration  oj  H.  R.  16763.  64th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session.  Some  of  these  were  state- 
ments of  the  Members  whereas  others  re- 
flected the  views  of  private  parties. 

The  Issue  of  a  nonpartisan  Tariff  Com- 
mission at  many  points  was  closely  related 
to  the  overall  question  of  the  advisability 
of  establishing  such  a  Commission,  per  se. 
Hence,  many  of  the  proponents  of  a  bi- 
partisan Commission  have  incorporated  this 
proposal  within  the  majcn'  contention  that 
a  Commission  should  be  set  up. 

Various  reasons  are  cited  in  behalf  of  a 
nonpartisan  Tariff  Commission.  It  was 
argued  that  the  matter  of  tariff  rates,  being 
of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  manipulation  on  a  purely  partisan  basis. 
Setting  of  rates  is  a  scientific  and  not  a  po- 
litical matter.  Reperciissions  on  foreign  na- 
tions can  be  great  when  not  considered  In 
domestic  tariff  matters  and  these  can  beet 
be  taken  Into  account  by  a  body  which  is 
above  politics.  Pressures  for  protection  stem 
from  many  local  and  diverse  groups,  none  of 
which  can  fairly  be  held  to  represent  a  na- 
tional point  of  view.  Uncertainty  among 
business  and  other  segments  Lb  accentuated 
when  tariff  policy  is  controlled  by  political 
whim  and  subject  to  party  success  or  failure. 

The  proponents  of  the  nonpartisan  Tariff 
Commission  sought  to  alleviate  these  defects 
in  previotu  tariff  policy  occasioned  by  po- 
litical considerations.  There  was  advocated 
the  creation  of  a  strong  factfinding  board, 
broadly  representative  In  character,  with 
power  to  make  recommendations  based  on  a 
scientific  national  and  international  outlook 
without  regard  to  conflicting  pressure  groups. 

All  references  below  to  debate  on  H.  R. 
16763  will  be  found  in  volume  53  of  the  Con- 
oazssioNAi.  RxcoKD,  64th  Congress,  1st  session. 

A.  Elimination  of  political  considerations 
and  uncertainty: 

A  political  system  of  tarlffmaklng  sub- 
jects the  businessman,  wage  earner,  and  the 
public  at  large  to  great  uncertainty.  Sched- 
ules determined  on  this  basis  may  be  good 
or  bad  but  there  is  no  continuity  and  the 
community  cannot  be  aware  of  impending 
changes.  Business  must  seek  to  be  guided 
by  guesses  as  to  which  party  will  be  in  power 
In  order  to  set  its  own  commercial  policy. 
Analogy  is  made  to  the  currency  laws  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  which  stabilize  the 
Nation's  flnances.  A  nonpartisan  Tariff 
Ck>mmlasion  would  be  similar  in  operation  to 
the  Board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  A 
tariff  arrived  at  outside  of  politics  would  be 
a  barrier  against  depression  and  panic  and 
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would  emancipate  business  trom  the  oaell- 
lation  of  politics.  (Senator  Gore,  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma,  editorial  In  National  Monthly. 
Jan.  1916,  p.  645.) 

Tbe  tariff  has  been  a  stock  political  Issue. 
Business  cannot  easily  adjust  when  there 
exists  great  uncertainty  occasioned  by  po- 
litical adjustment  of  tariff  schedules.  A 
commission  above  politics  can  suggest 
changes  In  tariff  policy  to  prevent  a  general 
recession. 

Comparison  of  a  propoeed  nonpolitical 
tariff  commission  with  the  tariff  board 
previously  existing  was  made.  The  old  board 
was  partisan  in  character,  being  appointed 
by  the  President  under  a  provision  which 
stated:  "J the  tariff  board  ts  established] 
to  secure  information  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  him  •  •  •  the  President  is 
hereby  authorised  to  employ  such  persons 
as  may  be  required"  (p.  1768).  The  vague 
powers,  absence  of  sanction  to  report  to 
Congress  and  partisan  composition  rendered 
the  board  useless  as  an  effective  Instrument 
for  studying  all  functions  Involved  in  levying 
duties  and  providing  a  needed  stabilising  and 
impartial  service.  (Representative  Boi'land, 
Democrat,  of  Missoiul,  p.  1765ff.  An  ex- 
cellent debate  is  found  here  on  the  value  of 
a  nonpartisan  commission  In  comparison 
with  the  former  politically  constituted  tariff 
board.) 

A  nonpartisan  tariff  conunisslon  is  the  odIj 
wise.  Just,  and  permanent  solution  of  the 
tariff  question.  Because  of  Industrial 
changes  continually  arising  there  is  a  need 
for  a  permanent  nonpolitical  body  to  deal 
with  tariff  matters.  "•  •  •  Certainly  our 
greatest,  possibly  our  last,  opix»rtunity  to  fit 
our  tariff  scientifically  to  our  business  needs 
will  be  lost  if  It  should  continue  to  be  the 
stock  in  trade  of  politicians  and  the  sport 
of  selfish  Interests.  •  •  •"  (Senator 
Charles  L.  Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Colorado, 
letter  from  James  J.  Hill  to  editor  of  the 
Economic  World,  p.  13823.) 

The  tariff  question  should  be  taken  out 
of  politics  and  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
nonpartisan  commission.  "•  •  •  Take  the 
tariff  so  surely  out  of  politics  that  the  poli- 
tician who  hereafter  attempU  to  ride  Into 
office  on  a  self-created  business  scare  wiU 
ride  himself  Into  political  oblivion."  (Rep- 
resentative Henry  A.  Barnhart,  Democrat,  of 
Indiana,  p.  1416  App.) 

"This  (tariff]  commission  wlU  be  estab- 
lished, the  vote  in  the  House  July  10.  1916, 
being  200  Democrats  and  39  RepubUcans  for 
it  and  139  Republicans  against  it.  AU  par- 
ties agree  •  •  •  that  the  country  has  pro- 
gressed too  far  to  be  torn  to  pieces  every 
few  years  by  changing  the  tariff.  Under  this 
tariff  board  o\ir  citrus  growers,  who  unques- 
tionably are  entitled  to  protection  (by  way 
of  a  tariff)  wlU  receive  that  protection  as  a 
matter  of  rights  and  not  simply  as  a  matter 
of  grace  nor  because  they  consent  to  support 
a  tariff  on  some  other  article  of  commerce 
not  entitled  to  equal  protection.  Under  this 
commission  •  •  •  the  Justice  of  the  de- 
mand and  not  the  politics  Involved  will  ap- 
peal to  the  people  and  to  Congress.  •  •  • 
IT|he  tariff  ought  not  to  continue  to  be 
made  a  political  issue.  It  Is  an  administra- 
tive question  •  •  •  pure  and  simple.  •  •  • 
|I]t  Is  Indeed  wise  to  have  a  nonpartisan 
board  of  experts  to  study  the  situation  as 
_  It  developes  and  to  promptly  and  accurately 
I  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  facts  involved  for  the  purpose 
of  molding  advisable  legislation."  (Repre- 
sentative WiUiam  Kettner.  Democrat,  of  CaU- 
fornla,  p.  1715  App.) 

B.  Necessity  for  a  scientific  analysis  of 
tariff  matters: 

The  present  tariff  cannot  meet  future  re- 
quirements, and  data  on  which  it  is  based 
is  obsolete.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
create  a  commission  which  Is  equally  bal- 
anced between  the  parties,  the  members  of 
which  have  long  tenure  with  broad  powen 


and  appropriations  to  investigate  the  tariff 
and  gather  facts  relevant  thereto.  These 
facts  should  be  analyzed,  arranged,  classi- 
fied, indexed,  and  presented  with  explana- 
tions such  as  to  be  understood  and  available. 
(Senator  Oore.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  let- 
ter from  Howard  H.  Gross,  president  of  Tar- 
iff Commission  League,  p.  1549.). 

A  nonpartisan  tariff  commission  should 
have  large  powers  to  Inquire  into  matters 
of  cost,  production,  labor  conditions,  and 
formulate  proposals  and  recommendations. 
The  commission  should  have  the  power  to 
act  on  Its  own  initiative  without  being  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  Congress.  Tariff  policy, 
aside  from  raising  revenue,  should  be  di- 
rected by  the  Commission  toward  the  organ- 
ization and  development  of  national  industry 
and  resources  and  to  round  out  groups  of 
industries  to  make  the  United  States  in- 
dustrially independent.  (Senator  Gore, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  letter  from  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Colxuibia  Uni- 
versity, p.  1550.) 

C.  The  Tariff  Commission  should  be 
broadly  representative: 

The  determination  of  tariff  rates  should 
not  be  vested  In  the  hands  of  a  few  Indi- 
viduals with  special  Interests  but  should  be 
representative  of  all  people  and  Industry 
and  directly  responsible  to  Congress.  (Sen- 
ator Oore.  Democrat,  of  CNdahoma,  edi- 
torial National  Monthly,  January  1916,  p. 
646.) 

There  is  a  need  for  a  board  free  of  pre- 
possessions in  favor  of  any  political  policy, 
which  WlU  look  at  the  whole  economic  sit- 
uation of  the  country  with  disinterest.  This 
should  be  a  field  of  unpartlsan  Inquiry 
within  which  an  Indlspenslble  service  may 
be  rendered.  (Representative  Nicholas  Long- 
worth.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  letter  from 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  p.  10520.) 

There  is  a  need  for  a  tarfl  Commission 
wlilch  wlU  represent  the  national  Interest. 
Congressmen  represent  local  districts,  each 
of  which  takes  a  selfish  view  of  Its  own  In- 
terests regarding  the  Industries  situated 
there.  A  Commission  that  would  be  out  of 
politics  and  above  these  interests  would  l)e 
of  value.  (Senator  Albert  Cummins,  Re- 
publican, of  Iowa,  editorial.  New  York 
Times.  August  26,  1916.  p.  13796.) 

A  strong  tariff  Commission  tliat  has  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  world  respect 
is  vital  as  preparedness  for  peace.  (Senator 
Jacob  Galllnger.  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, letter  of  Howard  H.  Gross,  President 
of  Tariff  Commission  League,  p.  13793.) 

The  Commission  should  be  composed  of 
a  body  of  men  who  have  carefully  obeerved 
the  workings  of  commerce.  They  should 
be  the  best  Republicans  and  Democrats 
possible  for  the  position  and  they  shoxild 
believe  In  their  respective  party  policy  on 
tariff  matters.  (Senator  Albert  Cummins, 
Republican,  of  Iowa,  p.  13845.) 

D.  There  la  strong  public  support  for  a 
bipartisan  tariff  commission: 

The  demand  for  a  nonpoUtlcal  tariff  Com- 
mission ts  widespread  and  Insistent.  It 
comes  from  all  classes  and  sections— the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  National  Grange,  and  chamber  of 
commerce.  Ninety  percent  of  organizations, 
associations  and  publications  approve  the 
plan.  The  movement  for  such  a  Commission 
Is  growing  and  the  people  declare  that  tariff 
policy  should  be  on  an  economic  rather  than 
a  poUtlcal  basis.  (Senator  Gore,  Democrat, 
of  Coahoma,  letter  of  Howard  H.  Gross, 
president  of  Tariff  CommlsBion  League,  p. 
1649.) 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  at  its  convention  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1915,  passed  a  resolution  Indorsing  a 
nonpartisan  Tariff  Commission.  This  organi- 
sation found  that  depressions  are  more  acute 
when  poUtlcal  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
tariff  are  used.  (Senator  Gore.  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  letter  from  Sam  Gompers,  presi- 
dent A.  F.  of  L..  p.  1660.) 


Tlie  Clumber  of  Oommerce  adopted  •  reao* 
lutlon  favoring  a  tariff  Commission  at  Ita 
flrst  annual  meeting.  January  21-23,  1913. 
This  did  not  Include  a  specific  reference  to 
a  bipartisan  Commission.  (Representative  . 
William  Kettner.  Democrat,  of  California, 
letter  from  Elliot  F.  Goodwin,  Secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
p.  2484.) 

Seven  hundred  organizations  are  support- 
ing a  nonpartisan  tariff  Commission.  These 
are  representative  of  labor,  agriculture  and 
business.  Nlnety-slx  percent  of  the  organi- 
zations which  considered  the  proposal  gave 
it  their  support.  (Senator  Jacob  GaUinger, 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  letter  from 
Howard  H.  Gross,  president  of  Tariff  Com- 
mission League,  p.  13793.) 

Party  composition  of  64th  Cong.  {191S-16) 
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Nadey's  Ovtstandiiis  CtizcB  of  1952 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JXSSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  June  11  issue  of 
the  Nutley  Sun.  The  designation  of  Mrs. 
Tillou  as  NuUey's  outstanding  citizen  of 
1952  Is  a  just  reward,  indeed,  for  her  no- 
table efforts  on  behalf  of  a  worthy 
cause: 

NUTLXT**  OrrrsTANDnra  CmzxN  or  1962 

The  Lions  Club,  in  a  generoxis  act  of  civic 
respect,  has  chosen  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Tillou  as 
Nutley's  outstanding  citizen  of  1952.  Never, 
In  the  7  years  that  civic  devotion  and  ac- 
complishment have  been  rewarded,  has  the 
tribute  better  fitted  the  qualifications.  Mrs. 
TUlou  was  truly  the  outstanding  citizen  in 
our  community  last  year  and  In  many  recent 
years  as  the  devoted  founder  and  Inspiring 
genius  of  Nutley's  blood  bank. 

In  a  world  at  war,  as  In  a  world  which 
each  day  learns  better  to  fight  Its  plagues 
and  its  sufferings,  whole  blood  has  come  to 
play  a  great  part.  There  are  many  hundreds 
here  who,  wllUngly,  would  give  of  their  blood 
for  the  general  good.  Unless  there  was  a 
clearinghouse  for  blood,  there  would  be  Uttle 
collected.  Mrs.  Tillou  not  only  provided  that 
clearinghouse  but  she  has  given  generoxisly 
of  her  own  time  to  see  that  month  after 
month  Nutley's  quota  of  whole  blood  lor  the 
frontline  hospitals  in  Korea  as  well  as  for  the 
Essex  County  blood  banlL. 

Mrs.  Tlllou's  devotion  to  that  major  civic 
project  dates  back  to  February  1942  when 
a  terrified  call  went  up  from  Army  hospitals 
for  blood,  and  more  blood.  Tlie  war  ended, 
she  helped  to  continue  a  registry  of  65  names 
of  blood  donors,  ever  ready  to  save  a  life 
with  blood  of  their  own,  \mtll  the  Essex 
County  bank  was  opened. 

Now,  after  11  years,  Mrs.  Tillou  bBs  de- 
cided to  end  her  labors.  At  the  end  of  June 
she  resigns  as  chairman  of  Nutley's  blood 
banlE.  The  Lions  Club  award  comes,  there- 
fore, at  a  most  timely  momant,  rewarding 
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M  It  does,  the  accomplishments  of  a  career 
that  is  ending.  No  citizen  better  deserves  the 
respect  and  appreciation  of  the  community 
which  is  expressed  through  the  award  of  a 
service  group  which,  in  »ts  meager  way,  seeks 
to  reward  dvic  duty  well  done. 

B.  B.  H. 


Tbc  Brickcr  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NZBEASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  *  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Bricker 
Amendment  More  Important  Than 
Ever."  published  in  the  Morning  World- 
Herald,  of  Omaha,  Nebr^  on  June  11. 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  BaicKXE  ABCCNDiixirT :  Mobs  Impobtamt 
Than  Ever 

Recent  developments  in  Korea  make  it  more 
Imperative  than  ever  that  the  proposed 
Bricker  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the 
States. 

There  la,  of  course,  no  direct  relationship 
between  Korea  and  the  Bricker  amendment. 

But  the  fact  that  the  profxised  truce  was 
accepted  by  Washington  reveals  with  blind- 
ing clarity  that  the  State  Department  of 
mld-1963  is  still,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  old  State  Department  of  Alger  Hiss, 
Owen  Lattlmore,  and  Dean  Acheson.  And 
against  that  crew  the  people  of  the  United 
States  need  effective  protection. 

That  is  precisely  what  Senator  Bucxxb 
proposes  to  provide. ' 

The  Bricker  amendment  aims  to  estab- 
lish beyond  doubt  or  quibble,  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  American  Constitution.  It 
would  assure  the  people  that  no  executive 
agreement,  no  treaty,  no  action  of  the  United 
Nations  or  any  other  world  organization  will 
be  allowed  to  override  or  abridge  in  any  way 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  basic  law  of  this 
Republic. 

It  also  would  outlaw  any  treaties  which 
would  give  an  international  organization 
control  over  matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  other  words  this  amendment  would  pull 
the  teeth  of  the  various  U.  N.  conventions 
proposed  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  others 
of  like  mind.  The  provisions  of  such  one- 
world  measures  would  become  effective  in 
this  country  only  if  they  were  specifically 
enacted  and  implemented  by  the  Congress. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  Constitution  is  some- 
what ambiguous  in  defining  the  authority  of 
the  treatymakers.  Many  legal  authorities 
contend  that  international  agreements  have 
equal  standing,  at  law,  with  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

It  is  to  set  such  matters  straight,  to  make 
sure  that  some  future  President  aided  by 
some  future  Supreme  Court  will  not  sign 
away  the  sovereignty  of  this  coimtry,  that 
the  Bricker  amendment  is  proposed. 

Originally,  63  Senators  of  both  parties 
Joined  Senator  BaiCKza  In  signing  this  bill. 
Actually  many  more  than  that  were  known 
to  favor  it.  Support  in  the  tower  House  is 
even  stronger. 

Then  why  hasnt  the  propoital  gone  through 
a- whooping? 


Simply  because  the  new  Republican  ad- 
liiinistratlon,  like  the  Truman- Acheson  peo- 
I  le,  opposes  it   veheniently. 

Some  months  ago,  as  a  private  citizen, 
jjohn  Pbster  Dulles  wholeheartedly  supported 

definitive  amendment  of  this  kind.  He 
skid  flatly  then  that  "treaties  can  cut  across 
t  be  Constitution."  Now,  as  spokesman  for 
t  tie  administration,  he  tries  to  minimize  the 
c  anger   and   opposes   the   Bricker  bill. 

The  situation,  of  coin^e,  has  not  changed, 
liut  Mr.  Dulles  has.  Evidently  he  has  been 
e  wayed  by  the  left-wingers  and  one-worlders 
Who  still  infest  his  Department. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Dulles  and  the  others  have 
lAianaged  to  prevent  a  vote  on  the  bill.  At 
list  accounts  there  was  talk  that  It  might 
1  e  rewritten  In  such  a  way  as  to  "meet 
J  dminlstration  objections."  If  that  can  be 
<  one  without  weakening  the  basic  provisions, 
^  rell  and  good. 

But  we  trtist  that  Senator  Bricker  and 
1  he  others  who  are  fighting  with  him  in  this 
{  ood  caiise  will  not  accept  any  shoddy  com- 
]  iromlse.  This  is  a  matter  of  enormovis  im- 
j  tortance,  and  those  who  love  America  should 
I  tand  up  and  be  counted. 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Antliority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TEKNESSER 

[N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
he  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
etter  from  Hammond  Fowler,  chairman 
>f  the  Tennessee  Railroad  and  Public 
Jtilities  Commission.  This  letter  and 
in  accompanying  resolution  adopted  by 
he  commission  were  sent  to  the  chair- 
nan  of  every  State  commission  having 
unctions  and  duties  similar  to  the  one 
n  Tennessee. 

The  resolution  was  imanimously 
idopted  by  the  Tennessee  commission  on 
tfay  11,  1953,  relative  to  appropriations 
or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  was 
nserted  in  the  body  of  the  Record  on 
Fune  3,  1953,  appearing  on  page  5940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows: 

liAT  19,  1953. 
30n.  SUMITEB  T.  PncE. 

Chairman.  Maine  Public  Vtilities  Com- 
mission, Augiista,  Maine. 

Dear  CHAniMAN  Pike:  For  your  informa- 
:lon  and  the  information  of  all  members  of 
^oxir  commission  I  enclose  herewith  copy  of 
I  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  this 
commission  on  May  11,  1953,  relative  to  ap- 
propriations for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  Just  casually  dis- 
nlss  this  as  a  local  matter  for  Tennessee, 
rhe  TVA  is  the  only  source  of  electric  power 
for  the  fast-growing  area  known  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  where  it  serves  approximately 
1,100,000  horres.  8  million  people  and  such 
vitally  important  national  defense  establish- 
nnents  as  the  atomic  energy  plants  at  Oak 
EUdge,  Tenn.,  and  Paducah,  Ky. 

We  do  not  necessarily  advocate  a  TVA  for 
rour  State.  That  is  a  matter  of  policy  for 
i^ongress  and  the  President.  But  we  do  In- 
i^lte  your  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity 
7t  adequate  appropriations  as  recommended 
t)y  the  TVA  to  permit  it  to  expand  its  gen- 
erating facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 


creasing demands  for  electric  power  In  otir 
State  where  there  la  no  other  source  of  such 
supply. 

The  TVA  Is  not  a  WPA;  It  Is  not  a  boon- 
doggle; It  is  not  a  point  4  project.  It  is 
nonpolitical  and  nonpartisan.  It  Is  paying 
its  way  and  is  not  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  your  State.  It  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment In  national  security.  It  needs  capital 
funds  to  permit  it  to  do  Its  job  of  serving 
the  people  of  Tennessee. 

The  Federal  Budget  Director  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  some  $63  million  in 
the  $190,822,000  appropriation  requested  by 
TVA  for  fiscal  year  1954.  This  reduction, 
if  concurred  in  by  Congress,  wiU  result  in 
an  extreme  shortage  of  electric  power  in 
Tennessee  by  1956.  Any  further  reduction 
would  be  certain  to  cause  real  economic  dis- 
tress, unemployment,  and  a  recession  in  Ten- 
nessee within  the  next  24  months. 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  associates  can 
see  your  way  clear  to  help  your  Tennessee 
friends  by  writing  your  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  iirging  them  to 
vote  for  sufficient  TVA  appropriations  to 
keep  us  in  Tennessee  from  a  power  famine 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  appropriations 
Is  certain  to  occur. 

We  will  appreciate  your  help. 
Yoxirs  very  truly, 

Hammond  Fowler, 

Chairman. 


Editorial  Comment  on  Address  DeliTered 
by  Hon.  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  of  Soath 
Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TEMNKSSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Maybank  Sets  Them  Straight," 
published  In  the  Nashville  Banner  of 
June  13.  1953.  In  it  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner  pays  a  well-deserved  compliment 
to  my  very  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Mat- 
bank]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

Matbank   Srrs   Thxm    Straight 

Senator  Matbank,  of  South  Carolina,  has 
given  a  straight-forward  and  effective  up- 
braiding to  those  New  England  interests 
which  begrudge  the  South's  rapid  economic 
development  and  which  recently  have  taken 
steps  to  force  through  Congress  legislation 
designed  to  finder  further  growth  of  the 
South. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Senate  he  has  stiggested 
that  New  England's  problems  may  spring 
from  industrial  old-age  or  weariness  and 
that  it  may  have  saddled  itself  with  biirdens 
too  heavy  for  its  industries  to  bear.  "If 
so,"  he  declared,  "it  is  unfair  for  them  to 
point  a  finger  of  scorn  and  to  shout  'unfair' 
at  the  South  where  business  foresight  has 
permitted  technological  progress  to  be  pass- 
ed on  in  good  measure  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  lower  and  competitive  prices  for 
products." 

Matbank  aptly  added  that  New  England 
could  well  take  coiu-age,  Inspiration,  and 
counsel  from  the  new  industrial  South. 
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Assuredly,  the  South  never  again  wlU  ac- 
cept punitive  legislation  aimed  at  placing  It 
in  economic  bondage  to  other  sections  of 
the  country.  It  has  not  been  too  long  ago 
since  the  South  was  forced  to  submit  to 
carpetbag  rule  and  political  discrimination 
which  reduced  It  to  a  state  of  poverty  and 
economic  dependence. 

Through  the  sweat  and  labor  of  its  peo- 
ple, the  South  paid  untold  sums  in  tribute 
and  vmderwent  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
severe  periods  of  discrimination  that  any 
nation  or  part  of  a  nation  has  had  to  endure 
in  history.  It  became  the  Nation's  whipping 
boy  with  all  its  ill  blamed  on  its  people  in- 
stead of  the  poverty  which  had  been  forced 
upon  it  from  without. 

It  is  only  In  recent  years  that  the  South 
has  been  able  to  rid  Itself  of  the  freight-rate 
differential  whtch  kept  it  from  competing 
on  even  terms  with  Industry  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Less  than  20  years 
ago  it  cost  40  percent  more  to  ship  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  South  to  the  North 
than  vice  versa.  Certainly,  any  legislation 
designed  to  restore  stich  inequalities — un- 
der whatever  guise — would  be  stupid  as  well 
as  unfair. 

ActuaUy,  the  charge  by  New  England  Con- 
gressmen that  the  South  is  "stealing"  their 
industry  is  not  based  on  fact.  Only  a  small 
percent  of  the  new  industry  in  the  South 
has  come  here  from  elsewhere.  Nearly  all 
is  the  result  of  expansion  of  old  enterprises 
or  the  establishment  of  entirely  new  ones. 

The  South  presently  is  undergoing  an  in- 
dustrial revolution  of  momentoxu  import  to 
Its  people.  It  offers  America  a  living  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  self-reliance  fostered 
by  Independence  and  freedom,  which  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half  have  spurred  the 
Nation's  growth. 

Every  part  ot  the  country  must  find  its 
proper  position  in  the  national  economy  un- 
der free  competition  based  on  its  own  natu- 
ral advantages.  If  the  South,  as  a  result 
of  such  natural  advantages,  efficiency,  and 
good  management,  is  able  to  continue  its 
rapid  Industrial  growth.  It  should  receive 
praise  rather  than  carping  and  criticism  from 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.: 
State  or  New  York, 

Board  or  Sxtpervisors  or  Erie  Cottntt, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  11.  1953. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

1  hereby  certify  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County,  held  in 
the  county  hall,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on  the 
9th  day  of  June  A.  D.  1953  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true 
copy: 

"Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
again  record  itself  In  opposition  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  for  the  construction  of  the 
seaway:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  our  local  Congressmen,  our 
United  States  Senators,  and  National  St. 
Lawrence  Project  Conference. 

"Attest: 

"Leon  J.  HiNKurr, 
"Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors  of  Brie  County." 


Address  by  Hon.  Gny  M.  Gillette,  of  Iowa, 
Before  PennsylTania  Federation  of 
Democratic  Woi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette  1  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  on  June  9,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

One  week  from  today,  on  June  16.  It  will 
be  exactly  20  years  since  the  first  New  Deal 
Democratic  Congress  of  1933  ended  its  famous 
100  days  of  dramatic  action  to  save  the 
country  from  total  economic  paralysis.  The 
approach  of  this  anniversary  suggests  that 
we  Democrats  may  find  it  profitable  to  look 
back  brlefiy  to  our  own  history  in  order  to 
find  a  better  and  sounder  basis  for  Judging 
present  conditions  and  future  prospects. 

At  the  end  of  this  past  April,  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  completed  its 
first  100  days  in  office,  there  was  a  general 
stocktaking  and  a  wave  of  comparisons  be- 
tween what  had  taken  place  in  this  period 
and  what  took  place  during  the  first  100  days 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  20  years  ago. 
The  comparison  was  unavoidable,  however 
Injurioiis  to  Republican  pride.  Both  admin- 
istrations were  elected  with  tremendous  pop- 
ular majorities.  Both  administrations  came 
to  power  after  long  opposition  and  minority 
status  in  the  political  wilderness.  Both  ad- 
ministrations confronted  Immense  problems, 
cnishing  responsibUities  and  fierce  chal- 
lenges to  statecraft  and  political  skill. 

On  whatever  basis  the  comparisons  are 
made,  from  whatever  point  <rf  view  or  by 
whomever  they  are  made,  whatever  the  dif- 
ferences in  conditions  and  circumstances 
facing  the  two  administrations,  and  what- 
ever the  reasons  for  the  contrasting  ways  they 
took  charge  of  national  affairs,  one  simple 
fact  is  apparent  to  everyone:  The  Roosevelt 
administration  of  1933  made  a  record  of 
achievement  in  its  first  100  dajrs  that  has 
never  been  matched  in  our  country's  history 
neither  before  nor  since,  while  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  of  19S3 — to  everyone's 
disappointment — ^has  scarcely  made  any 
record  at  all. 

In  fact,  there  Is  hardly  a  real  basis  for 
comparing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  those  active,  imaginative,  daring 
and  determined  men  who  took  hold  of  a  dy- 
ing economy  in  a  prostrate  country  and  set 
about  saving  It  from  the  disaster  Into  which 
12  years  of  Republican  misrule  had  plunged 
it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hesitant, 
apologetic,  retreating,  retrenching  approach 
of  the  amiable,  naive  and  somewhat  bum- 
bling amateurs  who  moved  into  office  last 
January. 

Where  the  men  of  the  New  Deal  seized  the 
reins  of  government  confidently  and  with 
masterful  hands  guided  the  Nation  out  of 
the  valley  of  fear  and  frustration,  the  new 
managers  of  o\ir  national  destiny  haven't 
seemed  to  fully  understand  their  responsi- 
bilities. They  have  spent  most  of  their  time 
learning  how  the  Federal  Government  op- 
erates in  reality  instead  of  as  they  dreamed 
It  in  their  campaign  mythology.  They  have 
tried  desperately,  but  without  success,  to 
match  their  misconceptions  with  the  facts 


of  life  in  the  second  half  of  the  90th  century. 
Even  today  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  Im- 
possible to  know  what  the  policies  are  In 
some  of  the  most  crucial  areas  of  national 
responsibility. 

Senator  Tatt  has  sought  to  place  the  blam* 
for  his  party's  inaction  on  the  administra- 
tion ot  President  Eisenhower.  Progress,  he 
said  on  April  8.  "has  seemed  slow  and  wiU 
seem  slower  •  •  •  the  new  administration 
hardly  knows  the  first  thing  about  running 
the  Government  yet  •  •  •  it  Is  stiU  a  party 
of  the  neophytes  •  •  •  the  public  wUl  have 
to  remember  that  progress  is  necessarily 
Blow." 

Ah,  my  friends,  how  different  a  tune  from 
the  one  they  sang  last  fall.  How  swift  the 
descent  from  the  lofty  sphere  of  glittering 
generality  and  soap-fiake  slogans.  What  a 
disillusion  for  great  crusaders  to  find  the 
practical  business  of  government  means  hard 
work,  hard  thinking,  hard  decisions.  What 
a  sorry  letdown  for  "the  beet  brains  avaU- 
able"  to  hear  themselves  called  "neophjrtes 
*  *  *  hardly  knowing  the  first  thing  about 
running  the  Government" — and  by  their 
own  party's  Senate  leader. 

The  American  people  may  thank  provi- 
dence that  the  Republican  Party  did  not 
come  into  office,  as  Roosevelt  and  the  Demo- 
crats did  in  1933,  to  find  the  country  fiat 
on  its  economic  back  as  a  result  of  the  mis- 
management and  misconduct  of  the  preced- 
*ing  administrations.  The  American  people 
may  thank  Providence  that  the  Democrats 
turned  over  to  their  successors  a  coimtry  en- 
joying the  peak  of  prosp«lty,  the  highest 
employment,  the  greatest  Infiuence  and 
prestige  in  world  affairs  ot  its  entire  history. 
I  say  we  may  give  thanks,  because  I  dare 
not  imagine  what  might  have  happened  If 
the  present  Republican  Party  had  come  to 
power  under  clrcxunstances  such  as  those 
the  Democrats  faced  when  we  took  over  from 
and  bankrupt  and  broken-down  administra- 
tion ao  years  ago. 

But.  my  friends,  I  dont  Intend  to  pass  the 
whole  evening  with  you  citing  in  chapter 
and  verse  the  obvious  contrasts  between  two 
such  utterly  different  ways  of  managing 
the  Nation's  affairs.  The  case  has  already 
been  thoroughly  documented — and  our  good 
Republican  friends  unquestionably  would 
prefer  to  hear  no  more  about  it. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  about  the 
spirit  that  has  brought  \u  together  here 
tonight — the  spirit  of  the  Democratic  Psirty 
and  what  it  means  to  be  a  Democrat.  Only 
If  we  know  clearly  the  answer  to  the  qtiea- 
tion  "Why  un  I  a  Democrat."  can  we  unite 
effectively  for  the  great  stniggles  ahead. 
Only  if  we  know  ourselves  and  our  history, 
can  we  go  among  the  people  to  win  their 
support  for  the  return  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  the  leadership  of  our  Nation.  We 
must  remind  ourselves  what  we  stand  for. 
what  we  have  always  stood  for,  and  how  we 
have  applied  In  the  past  and  wUl  again 
apply  In  the  future  the  basic  principles  of 
our  party  to  the  great  task  of  guiding  these 
United  States  through  the  crises  of  our 
times. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  not  only  the  old- 
est and  longest  continuously  existing  polit- 
ical grouping  in  America;  it  la  the  oldest 
political  party  in  the  entire  world.  Over 
the  centiirles,  thotisands  of  political  parties, 
I  suppose,  have  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
vanished  Into  Justified  oblivion.  But  the 
Democratic  Party,  founded  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  is  stUl  here,  still  dynamic, 
StiU  appealing  to  millions  upon  millions  of 
enthusiastic  supporters  in  every  State, 
every  age  group,  every  income  level,  every 
faith,  every  social  group,  every  occupation. 
For  more  than  150  years,  almoet  as  long 
as  the  life  of  the  United  States  Itself,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  had  an  unbroken 
life.  Since  its  birth,  fathered  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  it  has  produced  more  outstanding 
and  Influential  national  st^esmen  than  aU 
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tbe  other  parties  combined,  and  tf  X  men- 
tion only  a  few  It  1b  not  to  siiggest  that 
these  complete  the  roster:  Jefferson  hlm- 
Mlf,  liadlaon.  Monroe.  Jackson,  Cleveland. 
Bryan.  Wilson.  Al  Smith  and.  of  course, 
Franklin  Delano  Rooeerelt.  the  greatest 
Democratic  leader  of  the  present  centiiry. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  most  eminent 
from  the  past. 

To  become  the  oldest  political  party  of  the 
country,  the  Democratic  Party  had  to  be 
built  on  solid  foundations — foundations  of 
beUef  and  principle.  The  principles  of  our 
party  were  first  formulated  In  1798  and  1799 
In  the  famous  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions drafted  respectively  by  Madison  and 
Jefferson.  The  fundamental  chartrr  of  our 
party,  from  which  all  oxir  platforms,  pro- 
grams, and  policies  have  evolved,  was 
summed  up  In  these  declarations,  roughly, 
as  follows: 

First,  all  political  power  Is  originally  In  the 
people  themselves.  The  people  are  the  re- 
pository of  reserve  power. 

Second,  governments  have  no  power,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  expressly  delegated  to  them 
by  the  people,  through  their  selected  agen- 
cies. 

Third,  in  case  of  dlsptite  as  to  where  a 
power  lies,  the  doubt  must  be  resolved  by 
the  strictest  Interpretaflon  In  favor -of  the 
people. 

Fourth,  tmalterable  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  bank  under  Fed- 
eral control.  (Such  a  bank  was  opposed  as 
early  as  1790  by  Jefferson  in  a  report  to 
President  Washington  on  Hamilton's  bill  for 
setting  up  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
It  la  the  root  of  Democratic  economics.) 

And,  flftb,  strenuoTis  opposition  to  the 
eetabllshment  and  maintenance  of  a  large 
standing  military  force  except  in  times  of 
dire  national  emergency. 

In  the  Bible  appears  the  phrase:  "Upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  chxirch."  On  the 
rock  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions the  Democratic  Party  was  built. 

As  against  this  philosophy  the  various  op- 
fositlon  parties  that  have  come  and  gone 
have  followed  another  philosophy.  While 
they  may  not  have  dared  question  that  pow- 
er rests  with  the  people,  they  have  claimed 
that  the  people  are  too  easily  swayed  by  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  to  be  trusted  In  great  af- 
fairs of  State.  Government,  they  have  be- 
lieved, should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple of  breeding,  education,  fortune,  or  ex- 
ceptional ability.  They  have  meant,  in 
effect,  government  for  the  people,  but  not 
government  by  the  people.  Here  was  the 
genesis  of  all  special  privilege. 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  our  nation- 
hood. Jeflersonlan  democracy  was  arrayed 
against  those  who  held  such  conceptions. 
Jacksonlan.  Wllsonlan.  Rooseveltlan  democ- 
racy have  continued  the  battle  against  such 
undemocratic  principles.  The  administra- 
tions of  Harry  Truman  fought  tbe  most  re- 
cent battles  in  this  long  struggle.  Whoever 
shall  lead  us  when  we  again  return  to  na- 
tional power  will  inevitably  carry  on  the 
same  tradition  of  American  democracy. 

Jefferson  set  out  to  create  a  party  truly 
democratic,  in  its  methods,  in  its  goals,  in 
Its  policies  and  in  its  personnel:  a  party  of 
the  people.  He  left  to  others  the  forming 
of  an  opposition  to  the  people.  His  suc- 
cess has  placed  America  in  his  eternal  debt 
therefor. 

Fundamental  democratic  philosophy  has 
logically  and  necessarily  set  our  party  against 
subsidy  to  special  interests,  against  tbe  high 
protective  tariff,  against  paternalistic  rule 
by  an  elite,  against  the  Republican  Party 
belief  that  if  the  rich  and  powerful  are 
guaranteed  their  own  prosperity,  the  rest  of 
the  people  somehow  will  one  day  benefit 
from  It. 

The  acknowledged  ideological  fountain- 
head  of  Republican  doctrine.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  once  wrote  this  passage: 


•Unfortunately,  they  have  truth  on  their 
side  who  say  that  the  great  mass  of  man- 
klzd  cannot  be  trusted  with  decisions  for 
th<  Ir  own  welfare.  The  decision  had  better 
made  by  those  who,  by  birth,  education, 
knowledge,  are  better  enabled  to  deter- 
what  is  in  their  interest,  than  are  the 
themselves." 
"Iliere.  my  friends,  you  have  the  thought 
Is  back  of  every  imperialism  the  world 
ever  known;  the  thought  that  one  group 
people  can  better  determine  what  is*  best 
those  whom  they  regard  as  their  infe- 
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today  we  have  left  far  in  the  past  the 
of  society  that  fostered  this  arrogant 
aristocratic  mentality,  we  have  done  so 
mdinly  because  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
pa  ty  of  the  people,  has  consciously  and 
and  relentlessly  striven  decade 
sweep  from  the  American  scene  all  ves- 
s  and  leftover  of  Imported  European  feu- 
Ism  so  as  to  create  in  the  Now  World  a 
society  of  free  competitive  capitalism, 
po  itlcal  democracy,  religious  liberty  and  so- 
opportunity,  all  of  them  based  on  the 
central  concept  of  the  dignity,  the  value, 
decency  and  the  Importance  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen. 

)ut  let  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Democratic  Party  succeeded,  as  it  has 
in  building  a  new  and  unique 
society  in  America  merely  because  of  its 
belief  in  a  glorious  moral,  social  and  political 
ophy.  Not  at  all.  The  Party  has  en- 
diA-ed  and  prospered  and  repeatedly  made  Its 
contribution  to  American  life  because  it  ap- 
and  insisted  on  applying  this  philoso- 
to  the  everyday  business  of  governing 
vast  Nation. 

least  80  percent  of  all  the  progressive 
le^latlon  written  into  the  statute  books  of 
United  States  of  America  up  to  the  first 
adtnlnistration    of    Franklin    Roosevelt    was 
under    Democratic    administration 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
while  since  the  advent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  power  in  1933,  the  greatest 
of    progressive    legislation    has    been 
placed  on  our  statute  books  that  has  ever 
enacted  by  any  party  in  any  country 
any.  time. 

^^nd  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  have  com- 
pl(  ted  all  that  we  Intend  to  do. 

•"or  60  years  after  the  election  of  the  first 
President.  Jefferson  in  1800.  the 
destinies   of   the   country   were   largely   di- 
by  the  Democratic  Party.    Practically 
legislation    enacted    between    1800    and 
.  with  minor  exceptions  of  short  dura- 
was    the    fruit    of    Democratic    Party 
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rhe  country  spread  forth  from  the  thin 
of  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
encompass  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory. 
Texas,  the  Oregon  Territory.  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico,  and  thus  to  fill  out 
its  present  frontiers. 

rhe   essential    key   question    during    that 
and  energetic  expansion  was  how 
gigantic   new   territories   were    to   be 
settled  with  people  so  as  to  preserve  and  ex- 
the  Jeffersonlan  ideal.    Democratic  doc- 
was  never  better  exemplified  than  in 
public  land  policy  by  which  this  was 
actompllshed. 

To  city  dwellers  In  the  East,  perhaps,  this 
land  policy  has  appeared  of  less 
sl^iflcance  than  it  has  to  the  people  of  the 
But  it  spelled  the  difference  between 
1  latlon  in  which  democracy  and  capitalism 
copld    flourish    and   develop,    and    a   nation 
back  by  regressive  land  policy  into 
feudal  age  dominated  by  an  all-powerful 
of  landed  aristocrats. 
Vhlle   the   Hamlltonians   favored   selling 
tracts   of   land   in   the   West   to   the 
classes.   Democratic  policy   aimed 
creating  a  nation  of  sturdy,  independent 
owning   and   operating    their   own 
laims.    To  implement  such  a  policy  of  set- 
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tllng  a  huge  population  on  Independent  fam> 
Uy  farms,  public  land  had  to  be  sold  at  low 
prices  to  actual  settlers,  and  farmers  had  to 
be  protected  against  land  speculators.  En- 
actments by  Democratic  administrations  be- 
tween 1804  and  1846  transformed  this  pub- 
lic-land policy  into  living  reality.  The  West 
was  bom,  and  with  it  America  grew  great. 

Following  their  original  principles,  the 
Democrats  from  the  beginning  believed  that 
economic  legislation  and  administration 
should  apply  equally  to  every  citizen.  Fol-  . 
lowing  the  Hamlltonian  doctrine,  the  Re- 
publicans have  always  favored  selling  pub- 
lic land  in  large  tracts  to  syndicates,  corpora- 
tions, mining  trusts,  and  oil  magnates 
(which  may  explain,  in  part,  the  enormous 
stuns  contributed  by  big  business  to  Repub- 
lican campaign  funds).  Like  tbe  Federalist 
Party  before  it,  the  Republican  Party's  policy 
has  too  often  been  to  confer  special  favors 
on  special  interests. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  strictly  in  the  Republi- 
can tradition  that  the  first  piece  of  major 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Republican- 
dominated  83d  Congress  has  been  to  give 
away  imtold  billions  of  the  Nation's  offshore 
oil  deposits  to  3  of  the  48  States.  It's  as  if 
the  Republicans  could  hardly  wait  to  claim 
the  seats  of  power  before  starting  again  to 
dismantle  the  national  wealth  so  as  to  pay 
off  political  debts  with  the  people's  money. 
And.  what  is  worse,  there  is  powerful  evi- 
dence that  the  oil  giveaway  is  but  a  pre- 
lude to  vast  looting  of  the  public  domain: 
grazing  lands,  forests,  national  parks,  hydro- 
electric power  sites,  whatever  they  can  get 
their  hands  on. 

From  Jefferson  to  Buchanan  in  1860.  the 
United  States  of  America  grew  great  and 
prosperous,  the  population  swelling  to  33 
million.  The  Jeffersonlan  ideal  of  an  agrar- 
ian democracy  reached  the  height  of  its  de- 
velopment everywhere  but  in  the  planta- 
tion South.  There  the  Party  foundered  on 
the  rock  of  slavery  and  was  swept  aside  in 
the  fury  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  agony  of 
the  Reconstruction. 

Then  came  the  rise  of  Indxistry  and  the 
-Whole  structture  of  our  society  was  tlu^at- 
ened  with  revolutionary  change.  The  Re- 
publican spokesmen  of  nuinufacturers  and 
financiers  held  power.  But  within  a  few 
years,  the  people  saw  clearly  the  results  of 
applied  Hamiltonlan  doctrine.  Great  cor-  ' 
poratlons  grew  into  greater  trtists.  Monop- 
olies proliferated.  Railroads  bought  and 
sold  State  legislators  like  cattle.  Public  of- 
fice became  the  road  to  self -enrichment. 
Working  men  suffered,  the  farmers  suffered, 
the  Independent  btisinessmen  sxiffered.  To 
grapple  with  this  threat  to  all  America  stood 
for,  the  Democrats  had  to  readapt  their 
basic  philosophy  to  the  new  indtistrlal  agtf. 

The  Cleveland  administration  gave  the 
Democrats  their  first  chance  to  apply  Jeff- 
ersonlan principles  to  the  developing  indus- 
trial society.  Legislation  in  that  period  in- 
cluded the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  reg- 
ulate the  buccaneering  railroad  magnates, 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  give  farmers  a  greater  say  in  national 
affairs,  city  mall  delivery  to  aid  businessmen, 
and  lub-in  citizens.  Antitrust  legislation 
first  began  to  develop,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  break  down  the  towering  tariff  walls  that 
a  compliant  Republican  Party  had  been 
busily  erecting  on  behalf  of  its  business  sup- 
porters and  to  the  detriment  of  city  and 
rural  consumers  alike. 

It  was  not  the  self-appointed  saviors  of 
free  enterprise  who  made  the  first  concerted 
assault  on  monopoly.  It  was  Cleveland  who 
forced  the  issue  to  the  front  in  his  1887  tariff 
message. 

After  Cleveland  the  next  great  Democrat 
to  lead  the  Nation  was  Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  progressive  enactments  of  his  admin- 
istration outnumber  all  those  of  the  entire 
preceding  history  of  the  country:  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  the  income  tax  amendment. 
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popular  election  of  Senators,  rural  free  mall 
delivery,  tariff  reductions,  rural  credits  to 
ease  farmer  borrowing,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act, 
the  first  child-labor  law,  the  8-hour  day 
law,  the  anti-injunction  law,  the  law  prom- 
ising ultimate  Independence  to  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Women's  Suffrage  Amendment. 

Democrats  reappeared  as  national  leaders 
In  the  Roosevelt  era,  a  time  so  familiar  to 
you  that  I  scarcely  need  mention  its  fabulous 
achievements.  If,  in  this  rapid  historical 
sketch,  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  Democratic 
contributions  in  domestic  affairs.  I  would  not 
Blight  the  party's  record  in  foreign  affairs. 
The  principle  that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
shall  forevermore  be  forbidden  ground  to  for- 
eign imperialism  was  proclaimed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Our 
party's  international  trade  policy  was  ex- 
pressed in  low  tariffs  against  high  protec- 
tionism. 

Reciprocid  trade,  for  which  that  great  Ten- 
nesseean,  CordeU  Hull,  fought  throughout  his 
public  life,  is  only  a  recent  adaptation  of 
sound  Democratic  policy:  freeing  world 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people  and  of 
mankind  at  large.  You  have  only  to  read  the 
papers  to  know  in  what  peril  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  reciprocal  trade  stands  today  as  the 
Republican  protectionists  and  their  lobby- 
ing friends  whet  their  knives  in  Congress. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  believed 
that  the  United  States  could  neither  dwell  in 
political  isolation  nor  prosper  economically 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  else 
has  been  behind  our  postwar  overseas  recov- 
ery programs  and  newer  development  pro- 
grams under  point  4  but  the  effort  to  ex- 
port democratically  controlled  capitalism  in 
the  hope  it  would  take  root  abroad  and  assist 
other  peoples  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  living  as 
we  have  done,  while  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving economic  opportunities  for  the 
United  Stetes?  „  ..  ^ 

Both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations  are  natural  outcomes  of  typical 
Democratic  approaches  to  cooperation  in 
world  affairs  for  peace. 

It  was  the  wUlf  ul  band  led  by  Republican 
Senator  Henry  Lodge,  Sr..  who  prevented  the 
League  of  Nations  from  becoming  an  effecUve 
organization  for  peace.  And  I  hardly  need 
remind  you  that  within  the  past  2  weeks  the 
leading  Republican  Senator  of  Jbls  day  has 
announced  we  shoud  forget  about  the  United 
Nations  and  go  it  alone  in  the  Far  East.  The 
elephant  never  forgets  he  Is  an  isolationist 
and  protectionist  animal. 

Summing  up  our  party's  approach  to  gov- 
ernment of  a  free  people,  where  others  have 
wanted  to  concentrate  power,  the  Democrats 
have  sought  to  dlffiise  it.  Where  others  have 
feared  anarchy  and  craved  what  they  call 
order,  the  Democrats  have  feared  tyranny 
and  sought  greater  liberty.  Whether  the 
others  have  believed  government  succeeds 
only  if  run  by  a  governing  class,  the  Demo- 
crats knew  from  the  start  that  a  republic 
was  no  better  than  a  monarchy  If  it  were 
not  permeated  with  classlessness  and  democ- 
racy. Against  those  who  feel  that  the  only 
choice  lies  between  the  class-stratified  so- 
cieties of  the  Old  World  dominated  by  a 
powerful  elite,  on  one  hand,  and  what  they 
regard  as  "mob-ocracy"  on  the  other,  we  of 
the  Democratic  Party  have  fought  and 
worked  to  create  in  the  New  World  a  new 
society  of  liberty  and  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity for  alL 

Whether  it  has  been  distributing  land  to 
settlers,  building  a  sound  family-farm  agri- 
culture, promoting  industrial  democracy 
through  trade  unionism  and  collective  bar- 
gaining, protecting  constimers  against  out- 
rageous price  gouging  and  fraud,  or  defend- 
ing independent  business  against  encroach- 
ing monopoly — In  whatever  field  our  actions 
take  us.  we  Democrats  strive  to  clear  away 
the  obstructions  from  the  stream  of  prog- 
ress and  assiu-e  a  fair  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  sovereignty  to 


each  Individual.  These  actions  are  but  the 
reflection  of  the  basic  philosophy  to  which 
our  party  has  always,  still  is,  and  always  will 
be  dedicated. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  we 
perfected  democratic  institutions  in  an 
agrarian  society.  In  the  20th  century  we 
have  been  perfecting  those  institutions  in  the 
newer,  more  complex  industrial  society.  In 
substance,  this  is  what  the  new  freedom  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  the  Fair  Deal  of  Harry  Tru- 
man have  all  been  About. 

Turning  again  to  the  present  Republican 
era,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  history — 
while  you  and  Democratic  workers  through- 
out the  land  are  telling  our  story  to  the 
people,  it  is  the  job  of  those  of  us  In  Congress 
to  fight  to  bold  the  gains  we  have  made  in 
the  past  and  to  prevent  the  Republicans,  to 
the  degree  we  can.  from  once  again  trans- 
ferring control  of  the  coimtry  to  special  and 
predatory  interests. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  first  New 
Deal  Congress,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  d\u-ing  those  exciting  first 
hundred  days  of  the  Democratic  return  to 
power,  and  I  know  first-hand  what  we  did 
then,  just  as  I  know  first-hand  this  year  what 
the  Republican  83d  Congress  has  done,  or 
rather  failed  to  do. 

In  the  100  days  between  March  4  and  Jime 
16,  1933,  we  Democrats  in  Congress  passed 
legislation  that  saved  the  banking  system  of 
the  covmtry;  provided  Jobs  for  300,000  young 
people  in  the  CCC  camps,  gave  work  on  con- 
struction projects  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  unemployed;  guaranteed  bank  de- 
positors against  loss  of  their  savings;  re- 
stored confidence  in  the  country's  financial 
Institutions;  put  a  stop  to  excessive  specu- 
lation with  borrowed  money;  raised  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmers;  helped  farmers 
pay  off  their  debts  and  save  their  farms  from 
foreclosure;  protected  investors  against  un- 
scrupulous schemes  in  the  stock  market;  es- 
tablished fair  principles  of  security  trading; 
saved  80  percent  erf  our  people's  homes  from 
foreclos\ire  on  defaulted -mortgages;  created 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  the  first 
great  step  in  regional  river  development  to 
bring  cheap  electric  power  to  an  economically 
backward  area  and  build  up  industry;  gave 
aid  to  the  States  to  take  the  unemployed  off 
the  breadlines;  revived  the  financial  health 
ol  the  railroads;  and  generally  stimulated  the 
whole  economy  and  brought  about  wide- 
spread reemployment  of  our  people. 

That  is  a  record  that  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  representative 
government.  BUt.  of  course,  one  reason  we 
made  such  a  record  was  the  fearsome  tasic 
confronting  us  after  12  long  years  of  Re- 
publican wrecking. 

At  least  a  doeen  major  measures  were  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  both  Houses  in  a  lit- 
tle over  3  months  in  thoee  hectic  first  days  of 
the  New  Deal.  While  some  of  this  legislation 
was  of  emergency  character  and  some  had  to 
be  modified  later  in  the  light  of  experience, 
at  least  five  of  the  enactments  of  that  Con- 
gress stUl  stand  today  as  monuments  to  the 
wisdom,  the  energy,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  that  crisis:  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Corporation,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Sectuity  and  Eiichange 
Commission.  In  addition,  out  of  other  efu-ly 
enactments  of  that  Congress  grew  our  whoie 
agricultural  program  which  now  protects  our 
farmers  and  benefits  the  whole  Nation,  as 
well  as  the  banking  laws  that  have  made  our 
financial  system  the  strongest  smd  wealthiest 
and  most  secxire  on  earth. 

If  I  place  this  record  alongside  that  of  the 
83d  Republican  Congress  during  its  first  100 
days— or  even  during  aU  its  days  up  to  this 
very  evening — ^the  Democratic  achievement 
of  1933  stands  forth  in  such  shining  splendor 
as  to  cast  into  even  darker  shadow  the  spec- 


tacle of  a  great  country  at  the  height  of  Its 
national  career  stumbling  and  trembling  un- 
der the  confusion.  Ineptitude,  and  Incompe- 
tence that  marks  the  present  BepubUcau 
administration. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  asic 
what  Congress  has  been  doing  since  Inaugu- 
ration Day?  The  answer  is  simple:  nothing, 
practically  nothing,  and  what  little  it  has 
done  has  been  mostly  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

On  February  11  Senator  Tarr  announced 
an  impressive  11 -point  legislation  program. 
Pour  months  have  since  gone  by.  What  has 
the  Republican  Congress  done  to  enact  their 
President's  program?  Well,  it  has  approved 
the  reorganization  i>owers  the  President 
needs  (after  the  Democrats  prevented  the 
Republicans  from  hamstringing  their  own 
President)  and  also  it  has  helped  .Ae  Pres- 
ident settle  his  political  debt  with  Texas. 
Louisiana,  and  California  by  giving  to  those 
three  States  the  offshore  oil  resources  of  the 
Nation. 

That  is  all.  That  Is  the  end  of  the  Re- 
publican activity  to  fulfUl  the  President's 
own  program — excluding,  of  cotirse.  several 
appropriations  measures  that  have  to  be 
passed  no  matter  who  is  President  or  which 
party  runs  Congress. 

There  has  been  no  action  on  simplifleation 
of  customs  regxilatlons,  no  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  no  amend- 
ment of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  no  action  on 
taxes,  no  foreign -assistance  legislation,  no 
Hawaiian  statehood  bill,  no  social-security 
improvements,  and,  literally,  nothing  else  of 
any  real  national  Importance  whatever. 

Instead  we  have  seen  Congress  dawdling 
for  weeks  on  end  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  the  Senate  meeting  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  recessing  untU  something  was 
ready  for  action  on  the  floor.  We  have  been 
surfeited  with  Investigations,  investigatlona, 
and  more  investigations,  some  of  them  legiti- 
mate as  prelude  to  legislation,  most  of  them 
purely  headline  hunting,  and  some  of  them 
downright  Inquisitorial.  We  have  watched 
with  amazement  the  majority  party  split 
wider  and  wider  over  the  fundamental  coiu'sd 
of  this  Nation  in  world  affairs,  with  Repub- 
licans practically  accusing  each  other  of 
being  "appeasers"  or  "warmongers."  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  result  has  been  growing 
chaos  on  Capitol  Hill  and  increasing  doubt 
and  confusion  about  American  leadership 
throughout  the  world. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  Senator  Tait  has  tried 
to  blame  the  administration  for  this  failure 
to  accomplish  anything.  But  that  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  rest  of  it  can  be 
read  in  the  record  of  Congress,  where  Mr. 
Tatt  is  not  without  influence  and  power.  In 
Congress  the  principal  Republican  activity 
seems  to  Viave  been  fighting  other  Bepul>- 
llcans.  while  the  principal  Democratic  con- 
tribution has  been  to  help  the  President  put 
throiigh  those  parts  of  his  program  which 
we  regard  as  truly  in  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  But  at  times  It  is  hard  to 
be  helpful  even  on  these,  since  Republican 
committee  chairmen  won't  let  legislation  em- 
bodying the  President's  program  escape  from 
their  committees  to  be  debated  on  the  floors 
of  Congress. 

The  President  wants  to  postpone  tax  cuts, 
but  the  Republican  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  effect  ac- 
cuses his  own  President  of  winning  the  elec- 
tion by  fraud.  On  March  19,  Chairman  Rez3» 
declared:  "I  feel  that  failure  to  carry  out  a 
pledge  such  as  this  (to  cut  taxes)  •  •  •  is 
unfair,  dishonest  and  getting  office  imder 
false  pretenses."  This  type  of  cooperation 
obviously,  does  not  further  congressional  ac- 
tion on  any  kind  of  a  program. 

A  far  more  dangerous  split  is  apparent  on 
fta-eign-pollcy  questions,  as  typified  by  Sen- 
ator Taft's  Incredible  outburst  the  other  day 
diu-ii^  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  Korean 
truce  negotiations.  This  was  so  outrageous 
that   the  President  was   flnaUy  obUged  to 
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drftw  the  line  aeparmtlng  him  and  Mr.  Tart 
cm  this  qiiestlon. 

The  new  type  of  Republican  lac^atlonlsm  la 
a  tort  of  unilateral  go-it-alone,  swashbuck- 
ling truculence  that  treats  our  closeet  allies 
as  If  they  were  otir  mortal  enemies.  Ignores 
the  real  menace  from  oxir  totalitarian  ene- 
mies, and  apparently  alms  at  Imposing  an 
American  military  empire  peopled  by  satel- 
lites and  minor  allies  who  have  been  brought 
to  heel.  The  President  does  not  go  along 
with  the  fire-eating  wUdmen  of  his  party, 
and  the  Democrats  in  Ck}ngress,  almost  to  a 
nutn,  will  stand  behind  him. 

We  have  seen  a  dozen  rebellions  swell  up 
among  the  congressional  Republicans  against 
their  own  administration — the  appointment 
of  Charles  Bohlen  as  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
the  blcwup  between  Mr.  Stassen  and  Senator 
HIcCaxtht  over  Greek  shipping,  the  demand 
to  slash  funds  for  the  mutual-assistance  pro- 
gram below  the  safety  point,  the  drive  for  a 
new  era  of  high  tariffs,  the  fight  over  Air 
Force  appropriations,  and  many  more.  None 
of  these  have  a  Democratic  origin.  All  of 
them  are  caused  by  Republicans  fighting 
Republicans. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  record  of  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  up  to  now 
Is  so  wretched  and  empty?  The  extent  to 
which  the  President  can  count  on  his  own 
party  is  highly  dubious.  His  greatest  enemies 
wear  the  Republican  label. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  this  first  dreary  ses- 
sion of  Republican  rule  In  Congress  under  a 
Republican  administration,  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain: unless  those  who  have  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  power,  and  the  Influence,  decide 
to  take  the  reins  strongly  In  hand  and  lead 
Congress  out  of  the  fog  of  Republican  confu- 
son,  this  session  will  be  written  down  In  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  useless  and  mean- 
ingless meetings  of  the  Nation's  represent- 
atives In  recent  memory. 

If  Republican  Party  unity  Is  put  ahead  of 
national  unity.  If  the  leadership  of  this  coxin- 
try  Is  not  a  leadership  of  all  the  people  but 
only  of  the  Republican  Party,  then,  my 
friends.  America  will  be  In  grave  danger  of 
going  down  In  a  maelstrom  of  depression. 
Isolation,  and  atomic  defeat. 

America  will  retain  Its  leadership  In  the 
world  and  Its  economic  well-being  at  home, 
only  if  the  futile  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
Irreconclllable  elements  of  the  Republican 
Party  Is  discontinued.  The  only  salvation 
depends  on  a  broad  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
those  In  Congress,  of  whichever  party,  who 
are  willing  to  put  national  survival  ahead  of 
^party  ambition.  I  see  no  other  way  for  the 
'vital  legislation  this  country  needs  to  be  put 
through  this  Republican-dominated  Con- 
gress. • 

Republican  Party  harmony  Is  impossible 
to  attain,  and  I  regard  It  as  foolish  and 
fruitless  to  try.  None  of  the  essential  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  legislation  can  go 
through  this  Congress,  In  a  form  accept- 
able to  the  President,  without  Democratic 
votes — lots  of  Democratic  votes — enough 
Democratic  votes  to  outweigh  and  overbal- 
ance the  Isolationist,  go-it-alone,  back-to- 
McKlnley  faction  that  dominates  Republican 
circles  in  Congress. 

The  people  of  this  country  elected  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  their  President.  He  Is  the  Pres- 
ident of  all  of  us,  E>emocrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike.  That  Is  why.  If  and  when  he 
comes  to  Congress  with  legislative  proposals 
which  are  beyond  question  vital  to  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  people,  we  Democrats 
will  support  him  to  the  hilt. 

The  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  stand 
ready,  as  we  have  stood  ready  since  the  first 
day  President  Elsenhower  took  office,  to  sup- 
port him  on  those  policies  and  programs 
which  we  agree  with  him  are  good  for  the 
United  States.  We.  far  more  than  his  own 
party,  have  cooperated  with  him  up  to  now. 
We  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  him,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  Nation,  whaterer  his  Repub- 
llca(  colleagues  may  do,  say.  or  think.    This 
must   be   governed.     Certain    laws 
muit  be  passed  for  our  very  siurvlval.    We 
ihe  Democratic  Party  are  going  to  see 
this  Is  done, 
the  Republicans  toss  their  responsl- 
bUllles  out  the  window  in  order  to  Indulge 
p  ersonal  ambitions  and  party  strife.    That 
\  heir    business.     But    I    assure    you,    my 
frle;  ids.  the  Democrats  Intend  to  help  Presi- 
deni  Elsenhower  govern  the  United  States — 
without  our  help  not  only  Is  the 
administration  doomed  to  abject 
faille  (which  the  Amerlctm  people  clearly 
t   want   to  happen)    but   also  the   very 
of    the    United    States    as    a   free 
nation  will  be  endangered. 

!  are  no  splits  among  the  Democrats 
the  great  foreign-policy   questions  that 
conpxjl  our  century.    Whenever   the  Presl- 
propoees  freer  trade,  closer  unity  with 
allies,  sufficient  funds  to  defend  America 
the  free  world — he  will  have  our  support. 
wlUlngly,  imgrudgingly,  without  thought  of 
poll  \XcaX  repayment. 

coiirse  we  will  support  extension  of 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  We 
woiild  like  to  go  much  further  than  that  in 
llb^atlng  world  trade.  Of  course  we  will 
simplification  of  customs  regula- 
tlotis:  of  course  we  will  fight  the  high-tariff 
of  course  we  will  vote  the  funds  needed 
lelp  arm  our  allies  against  Communist 
k  and  subversion.  We  have  always  sup- 
these  policies — and.  Indeed,  it  was 
who  initiated  them.  Are  we  go- 
to change  our  policies  now  Just  because 
Republican  President  has  shown  the  wls- 
of  continuing  some  of  them? 
is  not  the  Democrats  who  are  stopping 
Elsenhower  program,  though  we  certain- 
1  ave  nearly  enough  votes  to  do  so  if  we 
tho  ight  It  necessary.  It  is  the  Republicans 
theinselves  who  are  obstructing  the  Eisen- 
program.  We  Democrats  are  willing 
lelp  make  the  Elsenhower  program  for 
America  with  strong  allies  a  reality, 
if  the  entire  Republican  Party  fights 
.  as  many  of  them  have  fought  him  on 
after  issue,  and  are  still  fighting  him 
\o  the  present  moment. 

Democrats    believe    loyal    opposition 
loyalty  to  the  United  States — not  to 
political   party  or  fraction    thereof.     The 
Members  of  Congress  will  back 
President  all  the  way  whenever  he  tries 
;ontlnue   the   great   foreign-policy   pro- 
of the  past. 

we  can  do  little  or  nothing  If  policy 
be  dominated  by  considerations  of 
reconciliation  in  the  irreconcilable 
of  the  OOP.  Such  considerations  will 
make  a  record  worth  mentioning  in  a 
fooltnote  to  American  history.  Such  con- 
siderations will  not  pass  vital  legislation, 
only  considerations  that  count  today 
muit  be  those  of  national  instead  of  par- 
tisan significance. 

know,  as  surely  as  I  know  anything,  that 
American  p>eople  want  the  admlnlstra- 
of  President  Elsenhower  to  succeed  and 
back  the  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
who  Join  in  cooperation  with  him  for 
good  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.     The 
e  will  reserve  only  their  contempt  and 
for  those  who  prefer  partisan  ma- 
and  personal  advantage, 
if  the  Democrats  are  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  legls- 
latlye  wheel — by  strong  and  driving  White 
leadership  that  breaks  through  the 
barriers  set  up  by  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
n  any  of  the  Important  parts  of  the 
national  program,  and  especially  those  affect- 
our  position  In  the  world,  become  law 
year. 

Democrats,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  only  ones  who  can  make  the  Bisen- 
admlnlstratlon  a  success,  from  its  own 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  good 
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of  the  whole  American  people.  The  sooner 
this  fact  is  recognized  and  the  sooner  it  Is 
acted  upon,  the  sooner  the  Nation  will  be 
steered  away  from  the  Jagged  reefs  toward 
which  it  is  sailing  today,  and  the  sooner  the 
United  States  will  resimie  the  position  of 
leader  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  which 
It  has  tmtll  recently  held  unchallenged— 
and  which  It  attained,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
under  the  firm.,  farsighted.  and  dynamic  ad- 
ministrations of  Democratic  Presidents  Harry 
Truman  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 


Address  Dclirered  by  Hon.  WillUm  F. 
KBOwland,  of  California,  to  the  1953 
Gradnatinf  Gass  of  the  UuTersity  of 
Southern  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CALXrOBKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATC3 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  copy 
of  the  address  I  delivered  to  the  1953 
graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  on  Saturday,  June 
13.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

President  Pagg.  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  1953,  and  fellow  Callfornians, 
you  are  leaving  a  great  university  and  going 
out  to  assume  resf>on8lbllitles  at  a  time 
which  is  in  the  sone  between  peace  and  war. 
No  person  can  say  with  certainty  that  a  cease 
fire  in  Korea  in  June  will  not  be  followed  by 
new  aggression  in  southeast  Asia  in  October, 
the  Middle  East  and  Europe  are  still  focal 
points  for  Soviet  diplomatic  or  military  pres- 
sures. « 

Do  not  expect  to  live  in  normal  times  or  to 
go  back  to  the  good  old  days.  We  must  all 
work,  hope,  and  pray  for  peace  with  honor, 
but  keep  our  powder  dry. 

We  are  the  bastion  of  freedom.  Even  the 
neutrals  know  that  unless  we  siu-vlve  they 
are  lost.  Human  freedom,  the  dignity  of 
man.  the  right  to  worship  are  at  stake. 

Communists  the  world  over  are  dedicated 
men  and  women.  They  are  convinced  their 
world  will  survive  and  ours  will  not.  In 
their  book  deceit,  violence,  aggression,  assasl- 
natlon,  and  temporary  retreat  are  all  tools  to 
gain  their  ultimate  objective. 

Too  many  of  our  people  are  conlplacent  re- 
garding the  world  wide  objectives  of  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin. 

Liberty  is  not  something  that  once  gained 
can  be  placed  in  a  safe  deposit  box,  like  a 
family  heirloom,  and  forgotten. 

Under  divine  guidance,  we  desperately  need 
the  same  dedication,  to  oiu:  form  of  gov- 
ernment, oxir  way  of  life,  o\ir  constitutional 
guaranties  to  i>rotect  the  individual  from  the 
state  that  the  founders  of  this  Republic  had 
166  years  ago. 

The  armistice  negotiations  in  Korea  which 
seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  completion  are 
still  complicated  and  subject  to  upset  even 
at  this  late  date.  Assuming  for  the  moment 
that  the  armistice  negotiations  will  be  suc- 
cessfully consummated,  and  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  will  not  precipitate  a  war  within 
a  war  which  could  end  in  the  destruction 
of  that  nation  and  disaster  for  us,  no  pru- 
dent person  should  become  complacent  and 
believe  that  an  armistice  will  solve  the  prob- 
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lema  confronting  us  and  the  free  world.  To 
the  contrary,  it  but  opens  a  Pandora's  box 
of  new  problems,  none  of  which  are  easy  of 
solution.  Such  is  the  penalty  of  leadership. 
Decisions  cannot  be  forever  postponed  nor 
brushed  under  the  carpet  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  t>e  overlooked  and  perhaps  solve 
themselves. 

As  a  member  at  Uie  Fcvelgn  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  sub- 
stantial deed  which  Indicates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  in  the  slightest  changed  Its  long- 
time strategy. 

To  the  contrary,  there  is  every  Indication 
that  they  have  merely  changed  their  tactics 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  their  posi- 
tion at  home,  digesting  their  satellite  gains, 
and  stimulating  dlsimlty  and  confusion 
among  the  free  nations. 

On  the  25th  day  of  June  1960.  the  North 
Korean  Communist  forces  committed  aggres- 
sion against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  On 
June  25  the  United  Nations,  through  its 
Security  Council,  passed  a  resolution  calling 
'  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
for  the  authorities  of  North  Korea  to  with- 
draw forthwith  their  armed  forces.  It  also 
called  upon  all  members  to  render  every 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  in  support 
of  the  resolution  and  to  refrain  from  giving 
assistance  to  the  North  Korean  authorities. 

Almost  3  years  have  passed  and  these  facts 
must  be  apparent  to  every  person  who  is 
willing  to  honestly  face  them.  If  the  United 
Nations  is  to  siorvive  as  an  agency  for  effec- 
tive collective  security  then  an  honest  ap- 
praisal of  the  organization  as  it  is  and  not  as 
It  was  contemplated  is  in  order.  We  ex- 
pected too  much  and  received  too  little  from 
that  organization  during  the  Korean  war. 

1.  The  North  Korean  Communists  ignored 
the  United  Nations'  resolution  and  deliber- 
ately violated  its  provisions. 

2.  The  Communist  Chinese  regime  ignored 
the  resolution  and  has  deliberately  violated 
its  provisions. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union,  a  member  of  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  and  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
ignored  the  resolution  and  has  deliberately 
violated  its  provisions. 

On  June  27,  1950,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  passed  another  resolution  rec- 
ommending that  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  as  may  be  necesssary  to  repel 
the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  International 
peace  and  secvtrity  in  the  area. 

Three  years  later,  of  the  60  members  of 

the  United  Nations,  only  17  of  them  con- 

•  trlbuted  any  forces  to  resist  the  aggression 

and  all  17  of  them  contributed  less  than 

35,000. 

The  United  States  of  America  alone  fur- 
nished more  than  350,000  at  one  time  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  more  than  400,000.  Our 
Nation  alone  has  rotated  more  than  a  million 
men  Into  and  out  of  Korea. 

This  means  that  the  United  Nations  Itself 
has  failed  to  take  effective  collective  secu- 
rity action  and  has.  in  fact,  only  given  token 
support  to  the  request  of  Its  own  Seciu-ity 
Council. 

No  long  speeches  In  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  and  no 
excuses  in  the  foreign  ministries  of  the 
world  can  cover  up  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  members  out- 
side the  United  Stetes  represents  only  10 
percent  of  the  forces  contributed  by  this 
Nation  alone,  and  only  5  percent  of  the 
combined  contribution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

For  the  most  part,  the  United  Nations 
membership  responded  as  did  the  towns- 
people in  the  motion  picture  High  Noon. 
They  were  glad  to  have  a  marshal  with  the 
courage  to  risk  his  life  to  preserve  order 
and  to  curtail  lawlessness  in  the  form  of 
armed  gunmen.  When  greatly  outnimabered 
he  asked  the  townspeople  to  respond  by  be- 
coming a  posse  for  the  preservation  ol  law 


and  order,  they  gave  lame  exeiises  as  to  why 
they  could  not  take  the  risks  involved-  At 
the  end  of  the  pictrire  the  marshal  did  the 
Job  which  had  to  be  done,  but  in  righteous 
Indignation,  when  the  mission  had  been  ac> 
compllshed,  he  turned  in  his  badge  and  left 
the  community  that  had  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  fight  for  decency  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order.  It  might  be  weU  if  a 
special  showing  of  the  film  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations. 

On  October  7.  1950,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  unifica- 
tion and  Independence  of  Korea.  This  reso- 
lution, like  the  others,  contained  brave  words 
which  made  little  Impression  upon  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Korea,  Communist  China, 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  United  Na- 
tiona  resolution  for  a  unified  Korea  was 
adopted  in  1947  and  the  second  in  1948. 

On  February  1,  1961,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  passed  a  resolution 
naming  the  Pelplng  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime as  an  aggressor  in  Korea.  It  took  ap- 
proximately 3  months  after  the  Chinese  ag- 
gression for  the  United  Nations  to  muster  up 
Its  courage  to  face  the  facts. 

Again  in  brave  words  the  United  Nations 
resolution  called  upon  all  states  and  author- 
ities to  continue  to  lend  every  assistance  to 
the  United  Nations'  action  in  Korea  and  to 
refrain  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the  ag- 
gressors in  Korea,  This  resolution  like  the 
previous  ones  was  Ignored  and  violated  by 
the  North  Korean  Communists,  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  and  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  was  then,  as  now,  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council  and  a  charter  member  of 
the  United  Nations. 

How  *•»"  there  be  any  Jxistlflcatlon  for  the 
town  arsonist  to  be  continued  as  a  member 
of  the  local  fire  department  or  for  the  gang- 
ster to  have  access  to  the  dellt>eratlons  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  is  a 
mockery  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in 
Korea  that  no  nation.  Including  our  own,  has 
hftrf  the  courage  to  also  name  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  accomplice  of  the  aggressors. 
It  is  the  violattMT  not  only  of  the  above  reso- 
lutions but.  as  I  shall  now  show,  is  a  willful 
saboteur  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions itself. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  which 
WIS  signed  at  San  Francisco  on  Jime  26, 
1945,  states  in  Its  preamble  that  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  "to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,  which 
twice  in  ova  lifetime  has  brought  untold 
sorrow  to  mankind." 
It  also  states  the  following: 
"To  insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  prin- 
ciples and  the  institution  of  methods,  that 
armed  force  shaU  not  be  used,  save  in  the 
common  interest." 

Article  I  lists  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  following  Is  contained  In  sub- 
section 1: 

"To  maintain  international  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace." 

Article  2.  subsection  2.  provides:  "All  mem- 
bers. In  order  to  Insure  to  aU  of  them  the 
rights  and  benefits  resulting  from  mem- 
bership, shall  fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  them  In  accordance  with 
the  present  charter." 

Subsection  4  provides:  "All  members 
shall  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  Integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations."  ^         .    „ 

Subsection  6  provides:  "All  members  shaU 
give  the  United  Nations  every  assistance  in 
any  action  it  takes  In  accordance  with  the 
present  charter,  and  shaU  refrain  from  giv- 


ing assistance  to  any  state  against  which  the 
United  Nations  U  taking  preventive  or  en- 
forcement action." 

Subsection  6  provides  that  rrhe  organl- 
Bati<m  shall  insure  that  states  which  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  act  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security." 

CluHPt»  7.  article  39,  provides:  "The  Se- 
curity Council  shall  determine  the  existence 
at  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall  make 
recommendations,  or  decide  what  measures 
shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  articles 
41  and  42.  to  maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security." 

Article  41  provides:  "The  Security  Coun- 
cil may  decide  what  measures  not  Involving 
the  use  of  armed  force  are  to  be  employed 
to  give  effect  to  Its  decisions,  and  it  may 
call  upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  apply  such  measures.  These  may  include 
complete  or  partial  interruption  of  economic 
relations  and  of  rail.  sea.  air,  postal,  tele- 
graphic, radio,  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication, and  the  severance  of  dlplomatie 
relations." 

Article  42  provides:  "Should  the  Security 
Council  consider  that  measures  provided  for 
in  article  41  would  be  Inadequate,  or  have 
proved  to  be  Inadequate.  It  may  take  such 
action  by  air,  sea.  or  land  forces  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Such  action  may 
include  demonstrations,  blockade,  and  other 
operatlcms  by  air,  sea.  land  forces  of  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations." 

Article  48  provides: 

1.  "The  action  required  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  shall  be  taken  by  all  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  or  by  some  of  them, 
as  the  Security  Council  may  determine." 

2.  "Such  decisions  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  directly 
and  through  their  acUon  In  the  appropriate 
international  agencies  of  which  they  are 
members." 

Not  only  as  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out 
have  we  been  faced  with  the  spectacle  of  43 
out  of  the  60  United  Nations  members  fur- 
nishing no  force  whatsoever  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, but  we  also  find  that  some  of  our  fellow 
members  in  the  organization,  as  well  as  na- 
tions outside  of  It.  have  been  furnishing 
manufactured  and  raw  materials  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  Com- 
mvmlst  aggressors.  In  1962.  2  years  after 
aggression  broke  out,  the  total  Importation 
Into  Communist  China  amounted  to  over  $1.- 
250,000,000  (by  United  States  dollar  value). 
Of  this  total,  approximately  $550  million 
came  by  sea  and  $700  mUllon  overland. 

Referring  back  to  the  resolutions  passed 
on  June  25.  1950,  and  February  1,  1951,  the 
United  Nations  did  not  call  on  only  part  of 
the  membership,  it  in  each  Instance  called 
on  all  members  to  fvimish  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  and  to  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  the  aggressors  in 
Korea.  Yet  large  and  important  members 
have  considered  themselves  neutrals  or 
openly  supported  the  aggressors. 

In  the  light  of  this  docxunentatlon  let  \a 
now  turn  to  the  speech  of  the  then  Soviet 
Minister.  Andrei  Y.  Vishlnsky,  at  the  United 
Nations  on  March  2,  1963. 

Sp>eaklng  as  the  official  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Government  and  as  Its  represent- 
ative in  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
Vishlnsky  said  "I  might  add.  Incidentally, 
that  It  Is  no  accident  that  Mr.  Lodge  and  his 
Government  persevere,  as  regards  the  Korean 
question,  in  carrying  out  the  Truman- 
Acheson  Government's  line,  since  that  ad- 
ministration had  prepared  and  carried  out 
the  intervention  in  Korea,  and  since  that 
administration  had  unleashed  the  barbarous 
and  banditlike  war  against  the  Koreaa 
people." 


If 
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What  MOM  of  eomplacency  haa  come  over 
tbe  United  Nattons  ttaelf  and  the  decent  gor- 
emmenta  represented  therein  and  the  people 
who  desire  an  effective  system  of  collective 
sectnlty  that  they  can  continue  to  t^erate 
a  Oovemment  whose  spokesman  sabotaged 
the  United  Nations  resolutions  and  aided  the 
aggressors  for  the  3  years  of  the  Korean  war. 
Have  we  completely  lost  our  sense  of  reality? 

Is  the  wolf  to  be  continually  Invited  by 
the  shepherd  to  help  guard  the  sheep? 

This  Nation  that  has  supplied  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  United  Nations  manpower 
and  suffered  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
United  Nations  casualties  bad  the  right  to 
get  more  than  lip  service  support  from  those 
who  pretend  to  believe  in  collective  security. 
of  a  system  of  International  law  and  order 
that  will  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

The  road  to  appeasement  is  not  the  road 
to  peace,  but  Is  only  siirrender  on  the  In- 
stallment plan. 

Again  quoting  the  then  Soviet  Foreign 
Idnlster  Vlshlnsky  In  his  ICarch  2  speech, 
•The  Soviet  Union  has  never  concealed  the 
fact  that  it  sold  and  continues  to  sell  arma- 
ments to  Its  ally  China. 

"In  line  with  these  treaties  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sold  and  continues  to  sell  arma- 
ments to  China,  while  China  sells  to  the 
Soviet  Union  various  types  of  raw  materials. 
Including  strategic  raw  materials;  and  this 
Is  quite  natural." 

There  you  have  It  laid  down  cold  by  the 
official  spokesman  ol  tbe  Soviet  Union, 

The  gangster  boldly  proclaims  he  has  sold 
the  weapon  to  the  murderer  for  the  killing 
of  the  policeman  and  the  defenseless  dtlzeu 
as  well. 

He  not  only  admits  his  guilt,  admits  the 
violation  of  the  charter  and  tbe  resolutions 
that  have  been  passed,  but  boasts  about  It. 
He  says.  In  effect.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It?  That  Is  a  good  question  for  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  free  people  of  the  world.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  How  long  Is  this 
condition  to  be  tolerated? 

How  long  can  the  United  Nations  survive 
If  the  moral  basis  upon  which  it  was  created 
Is  allowed  to  be  destroyed,  leaving  only  the 
shell  of  a  debating  society  which  serves  the 
propaganda  ends  of  the  men  In  the  Kremlin? 

Not  even  the  timid  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  whom  there  are  too  many,  can 
or  will  deny  that  for  3  years  the  Soviet  Union 
gave  moral  support  first  to  the  Korean  Com- 
munist aggressors,  then  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Biggreaaon.  There  has  been  no  doubt 
that  ammunition,  arms,  planes,  and  tanks, 
and  technical  assistance  have  been  fiimlshed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  aggressors. 

The  evidence  has  been  overwhelnxlng  and 
the  proof  Indisputable.  But  here  on  the 
2d  day  of  March  of  this  year  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  Its  official  spokesman,  not 
only  admits  its  guilt,  but  proudly  proclaims 
it.  Yes,  the  question  Is  a  good  one.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

In  this  age  of  the  airplane  and  the  atomic 
weapon,  we  can  no  more  return  to  Isolation 
than  an  adult  can  return  to  childhood.  We 
cannot  escape  our  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership.  We  must  constantly  be  alert  to 
the  fact  that  any  power  vacutim  which 
exists  in  Europe  or  In  Asia  will  be  quickly 
filled  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

In  time  we  or  our  children  would  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  this  Nation  existing  as 
an  island  of  freedom  In  a  totalitarian  world. 

Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  most 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  our 
political  or  economic  way  of  life. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
quite  correct  when  he  points  out  that  we 
need  allies.  However.  I  believe  that  an 
alliance  must  be  a  two-way  affair.  We  are 
entitled  to  have  the  same  whole-hearted  sup- 
port from  them  as  they  expect  from  us. 
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am  afraid  that  some  of  our  friends  abroad 
taa^e  gotten  into  the  frame  of  mind  that  ova 
and  our  troops  abroad  are  for  our  own 
l^dtectlon  alone.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
for  ^t  at  times  that  this  is  a  mutual  defense, 
I  emphasize  the  word  "mutual." 
"the  real  isolationists  in  the  world  are 
the  se  in  Europe  who  believe  that  if  a  billion 
hundred  million  people  of  Asia  and  the 
vac^  strategic  resoxirces  of  that  area  pass  Into 
Communist  hands,  it  la  of  little  concern  to 
the  m  or  to  us. 

lenln  recognized  the  importance  of  Asia 
whtn  he  said  that  the  road  to  Paris  was 
thr  DUgh  Peiplng,  and  when  Stalin  made  clear 
tlut,  in  his  Judgment,  with  Japan  in  the 
CO]  omunlst  orbit  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
inv  Inclble. 

1  he  real  test  of  Soviet  intentli^ns  will  come 

the  Korean  peace  negotiatioos  following 

armistice.    It  is  here  thi>c  the  Soviet 

Union  can  demonstrate  by  deeds  rather  than 

vords  whether  or  not  they  desire  a  peace 

honor. 

Soviet  Union  is  a  charter  member  of 

United  Nations  which  on  three  different 

has   pledged   a   tinlted   and    free 
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their  commitment  to  this  objective  Is 

a  worthless  scrap  of  pap)€r,  how  can  any 

they  might  enter  into  at  a  Big 

Conference  have  any  validity  whatso- 
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agr  eement 

Poiir 

ever? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  both  consistent 
wit  h  our  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
an< .  OTir  pledges  to  Korea  that  we  strongly 
BUI  T>ort  a  united  and  free  country.  When 
we  meet  with  France  and  England  in  Ber- 
muda  we  should  secure  an  agreement  from 
the  m  that  they  forthrlghtly  and  wholeheart- 
edl  T  support  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
the  Korean  i>eace  negotiations,  a  united  Re- 
pul  )llc  of  Korea. 

^  ^e  should.  I  believe,  make  clear  to  both 
oiu  British  and  French  allies  and  to  Mr.  Mal- 
enl  ov  and  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  that  we 
wil  not  enter  a  Big  Four  conference  with  the 
Soilet  Union  until  after  the  Korean  peace 
net  otlatlons  have  been  concluded  and  that 
cov  ntry  is  united. 

lor  to  do  otherwise  would  leave  the  im- 
pression in  Korea  and  in  other  small  nations 
of  I  he  world  that  the  big  powers  were  getting 
tog  ither  to  barter  their  lives  and  freedom 
wit  lout  the  small  powers  being  present. 

Ihls  was  what  happened  at  Munich  when 
the  Big  Pour  of  Eiirope.  England.  France, 
Geimany,  and  Italy  met  together  and  bar- 
ter! d  away  the  territorial  integrity  of  Czech- 
oeldvakla.  which  led  ultimately  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  nation  as  a  free  govem- 
meit  without  a  representative  of  Czecho- 
slovakia participating  in  tbe  conference. 
Th( !  world  can  stand  no  more  Munlchs. 

I;  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  President  Syngman  Rhee  had 
ass  irances  of  this  kind  there  might  be  less 
difl  culty  for  them  to  accept  the  terms  of 
tbe  cease-fire  armistice. 

Ii  any  event,  as  citizens  of  this  great 
Re]  lUblic.  we  must  be  prepared  to  maln- 
tal:  I  our  strength  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  This  means  not  only  a  strong  force 
in  tbe  air.  on  land,  and  on  the  sea,  but  it 
also  means  a  sound  national  economy  and 
an  active  and  effective  religious,  intellec- 
tual and  moral  force  without  which  no 
nal  ion  can  long  endure. 

1  bung  and  old,  men  and  women.  Repub- 
lics ns  and  Democrats  could  well  unite  in  the 
tro  ibled  times  through  which  we  will  pass 
in  support  of  the  pledge  of  Thomas  Jef- 
fenon  who  said:  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altir  of  Ood  eternal  hostility  to  every  form 
of  1  jrranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

I: '  we  show  the  same  courage  and  common 
sense  that  motivated  the  men  who  sat  at 
Philadelphia  and  under  divine  guidance 
gavB  us  first  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
encs,  and  later  our  Constitution  there  is  no 
dor  lestlc  problem  we  cannot  solve  and  there 
is  qo  foreign  foe  we  need  fear. 


Tke  EcoBomic  Problems  of  New  Eag Uad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


or  MaaSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Young  Democrats  of 
Medford.  Mass.,  and  five  editorials  pub- 
lished In  New  England  newspapers  on 
the  subject  of  the  economic  problems  of 
New  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEoroRo,  Mass..  May  26,  1953. 
Senator  John  F.  Kennxdt. 
ScTiate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  SxNATOE  KzNNXDT:  As  temporsTf 
chairman  of  the  political  policy  committee 
of  the  recently  organized  Young  Democrats 
of  Medford,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  forward 
to  you  the  following  resolution  unanlmoiisly 
adopted  at  our  May  monthly  meeting: 

"Whereas  the  economic  problems  of  the 
New  England  area  have  long  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  by  many  diverse  groups;  and 

"Whereas  heretofore  no  New  England  Con- 
gressman has  presented  as  comprehensive 
and  integrated  a  long-range  program  for  the 
restoration  of  the  economic  health  of  the 
area,  together  with  substantive  proposed 
legislation  designed  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas  the  presentation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram constitutes  a  decisive  step  on  the  road 
to  the  fulfillment  of  his  campaign  pledge, 
'He  will  do  more  for  Massachusetts':  There- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Young  Democrats  of 
Medford  unanimously  conunend  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  the  brilliance  of  his 
overall  analysis  of  the  problems  of  tbe  New 
England  region,  and  for  the  outstanding 
character  of  his  public  service,  and  that  we 
herewith  call  upon  all  citizens  of  Medford  to 
join  with  us  in  support  of  tbe  philosophy  and 
purposes  of  this  splendid  program." 

Many  of  us  have  followed  the  newspaper 
reports  of  your  three  speeches  and  your 
recommendations  for  specific  action  with 
great  Interest.  I  would  especially  like  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  program  in  its  entirety, 
if  possible,  for  use  within  the  organization 
as  a  basis  for  subsequent  discussion. 
Cordially  yours, 

AI.SXANSIB   J.    CXLTJt. 

(From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times  of  May  38.  1953] 
The  Kenneot  PaooKAX 

Senator  Kenneot  completed  his  48.000- 
word  appraisal  of  the  economic  ills  of  New 
England  and  what  the  Federal  Oovemment 
can  do  about  relieving  some  of  them.  In  a 
third  and  final  speech  in  a  series  delivered 
before  the  Senate. 

In  the  course  of  his  presentation  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  covered  a  lot 
of  ground.  His  proposals  for  congressional 
action  range  from  legislation  permitting  the 
formation  of  regional  development  commis- 
sions to  revising  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  In 
all.  he  Intends  to  Introduce  some  40  bills  en- 
compassing the  reconmiendations  he  set 
forth  in  his  speeches. 

Reinsurance  of  State  unemployment  funds 
and/or  supplementary  benefits  to  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  claims;  a  middle- 
income  housing  program;  a  sound  national 
economy;  caution  In  the  development  of  in- 
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tematlonal  trade  policies  and  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
program  are  among  the  proposals  Included 
In  hU  final  address  to  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  a  defect  in  the  ambitious  Kennedy 
program  is  its  diversity.  While  the  regional 
development  corporation  idea,  the  proposal 
to  grant  tax  relief  to  industries  building  In 
labor-surplus  areas,  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation fund  reinsurance  suggestion  have 
much  merit  and  probably  could  achieve  rea- 
sonably quick  congressional  action,  his  pro- 
posals on  a  middle-income  housing  program, 
continuation  of  the  RFC,  and  revision  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  stand  little  chance  of 
passage. 

Despite  specific  flaws  in  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram, it  stands  as  the  first  and  only  atteoipt 
to  treat  the  problems  of  New  England  on  a 
comprehensive  basis.  His  call  to  arms  to  the 
congressional  delegations  from  other  New 
England  States  can.  If  acted  upon,  achieve 
Immeasurable  benefits  for  this  region.  New 
England  owes  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
massive  effort. 

[From  the  Lowell   (Mass.)    Sun  of  May  27, 
1953] 

New  England  Panacea 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy's  addresses  in 
Congress  on  the  economic  problems  of  New 
England  have  produced  mingled  reactions 
here  in  his  home  State. 

Unquestionably,  while  many  of  his  conclu- 
sions represented  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
general  problem,  there  were  yet  many  others 
which  were  highly  controversial.  In  fact, 
the  ultimate  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
some  of  his  recommendations  are  doubtful, 
at  best. 

Senator  Kennedy  probably  did  not  expect 
unanimous  agreement  with  some  of ,  his 
theories  pertaining  to  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  the  industrial  strength  of 
New  England.  It  would  be  a  difficult  jtask 
for  any  person  to  produce  such  a  perfect 'pre- 
scription regardless  of  how  detailed  and 
labored  the  diagnosis  may  have  been.       ^ 

Thus.  whUe  we  are  not  in  accord  "With 
some  of  his  conclusions,  we  are  at  least  glad 
to  note  that  he  has  devoted  considerable 
personal  time  and  attention,  together  with 
the  efforts  of  his  research  staff,  to  a  detaUed 
study  of  indxxstrlal  and  social  difficulties  of 
this  section.  While  we  are  not  in  total 
agreement,  we  conunend  his  motives  and  ex- 
press the  thought  that  other  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  New  England  should  be 
equally  Interested  In  this  topic  which  is  so 
Important  to  the  future  of  this  great  indus- 
trial citadel  of  the  Nation. 

[From  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Morning  Globe 
of  May  27,  1953] 

Hebtex  and  Kennedy  Mtthods  or  HsJnNa 

iNOtjarBY 

(By  John  Harrlman) 

If  this  State  does  not  emerge  Into  a  new 
condition  of  fat  and  plenty,  it  wUl  not  be 
for  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  political 
leaders. 

Up  on  Beacon  Hill,  Governor  Herter  wUl 
shortly  be  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
his  program  for  promoting  new  Industries 
and  new  Jobs  as  well  as  for  bolstering  exist- 
ing indvutrles. 

Meanwhile  down  In  Washington,  Senator 
Kennedy  Is  pushing  a  broad  plan  on  the 
Federal  level. 

These  two  programs  do  not  duplicate  each 
other;  they  are  complimentary.  Herter's 
would  operate  on  the  local  level;  Kennedy's 
on  the  national.  Fiuthermore,  Herter's  is 
the  more  Immediate;  Kennedy's  program  la 
In  large  part  long  term. 

BOTH   BXXX  CHANOa  IN   BT7SINBS8  TAXSS 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  main  provisions  of 
the  two  programs: 


Industry  development 
Governor  Herter  will  shortly  sponsor  leg- 
islation setting  up  a  business  development 
corporation.  This  corporation  would  mar- 
shal banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
behind  a  plan  to  supply  capital  to  smaller 
businesses  who  might  find  It  Impossible  to 
finance  themselves  through  ordinary  chan- 
nels. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  advocating  regional 
Industrial  development  corporations,  which 
would  bring  Federal  aid  (both  technical  and 
financial)  to  the  very  type  of  development 
corporation  which  Herter  is  proposing  here. 

Taxes 

Governor  Herter  will  receive  within  the 
week  a  report  from  the  special  commission 
on  taxation.  Shortly  thereafter  he  hopes 
to  propose  changes  In  our  local  tax  struc- 
ture with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  in- 
dustry In  this  State. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  urging  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  be  directed  to 
allow  the  so-called  quick  tax  writeoffs  to  new 
or  expanding  Industries  In  areas  suffering 
from  unemployment.  He  would  also  have 
Congress  forbid  the  growing  practice  in  the 
South  of  giving  tax-free  privileges  to  indus- 
tries coming  In  from  another  State. 

Unemployment  com.penaation 

Governor  Herter  has  Just  signed  a  bill 
which  wUI  by  the  first  of  the  year  allow  the 
"experienced  rating"  principle  to  apply  in 
xinemployment  taxes  •  •  •  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  burden  on  industries, with  stable  em- 
ployment records. 

Senator  Kennedy  would  have  Congress  Im- 
pose maximum  standards  for  unemployment 
benefits  •  •  •  so  that  employment-security 
taxes  would  be  more  equal  In  tbe  different 
States.  Today  many  Southern  States  have 
lower  benefits,  and  hence  a  lower  tax  rate, 
than  we  do  here. 

NEW    STATE    DEPASTlfKNT    Or   CDMinaCK 

Space  prevents  a  full  exposition  of  the  pro- 
grams of  both  the  Governor  and  the  Senator. 
But  It  should  be  noted  that  among  the  Ken- 
nedy proposals  are: 

Development  of  our  natural  reeoiirces  in 
New  England  •  •  *  with  due  attention  to 
electric  power. 

A  higher  minimum  wage  •  •  •  which 
would  tend  somewhat  to  equalize  the  pres- 
ent North-South  wage  differential. 

An  Investigation  of  charges  that  New  Eng- 
land shippers  are  being  discriminated  against 
in  transportation  costs. 

The  Senator  also  proposes  several  changes 
in  other  Federal  laws  which,  he  thinks,  are 
imposing  an  unfair  hardship  on  the  economy 
of  the  New  England  States. 

On  the  other  hand.  Governor  Herter  yes- 
terday signed  the  bill  creating  a  State  de- 
partment of  conmierce,  which  will  engage  in 
research,  planning,  and  development — 
aimed,  of  course,  at  new  and  expanding  in- 
dustries within  the  State. 

Finally,  it  Is  no  secret  that  the  Gover- 
nor Is  taking  a  direct,  personal  Interest  in 
getting  new  business  to  settle  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  said  that  his  personal  inter- 
vention was  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  American  Can  Co.  to  open  a 
new  plant  at  Needham  this  year. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Morning  Globe  of 

May  27.  1953] 

Justice  rot  the  Aged 

In  his  report  in  Congress  on  the  economic 

problems  of  New  England.  Senator  Kennedy 

has  emphasized  one  seemingly  small  point. 

relating  to  present  Federal  old-age  security 

laws,  which  entails  an  inequity  clamoring  for 

correction.    "I  see  no  reason."  he  declares. 

"why  an  able-bodied  man  age  65  or  over 

should  be  faced  by  a  $75  limitation  on  hU 

earnings  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  his 

aiinulty." 


This  aspect  of  the  existing  law  is  again 
stirring  protest  across  the  Nation.  As  Con- 
gress delves  Into  the  study  of  social  security 
changes,  interest  in  changing  the  stipulated 
$75  limit  to  $100  or  $150  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  2  dozen  bills  bear- 
ing upon  that  question  await  attention. 
SomiiB  would  abolish  the  stipulated  earning 
celling  entirely. 

The  existing  law,  it  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  based  upon  principles  of  social  in- 
surance rather  than  ordinary  Insurance.  In 
the  latter  Instance,  any  faithful  payee  of 
stipulated  regular  premiums  receives  his 
benefits  at  the  stipulated  time.  The  Fed- 
eral OAS  law  was  set  up.  however,  to  deal 
with  the  calculated  incidence  of  possible 
pressure  arising  out  of  need,  or  Ices  of  earn- 
ing power  due  to  age.  It  is  an  insurance 
under  limitation  rather  than  an  insxuttnce 
on  an  absolute  basis.  To  shift  it  to  the 
latter  would  entaU  heavy  Increases  In  pre- 
miiun  payments. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  Justify  reten- 
tion of  the  present  $75  earning  limit  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  payments.  That 
limit  is  patently  ridiculous.  Even  were  it 
doubled,  it  would  still  leave  those  covered, 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  75.  far  below 
minimum  budget  needs  for  subsistence. 
The  situation  is  further  rendered  grotesque 
by  the  fact  that,  ceasing  all  work,  recipients 
of  unearned  Income  to  the  tune  of  several 
hundred  dollars  a  month  nevertheless  get 
their  social-security  payments,  while  those 
lacking  such  unearned  Income  lose  their  an- 
nuities If  they  earn  more  than  $75  a  month, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  met  premium 
contributions  faithfully. 

The  Congress  should  act  on  this  problem 
speedily.  To  raise  the  present  $75  limit 
would  cost  the  Goveriunent  little.  It  would 
be  no  drain  upon  the  general  fund.  It 
would  honor  initiative  and  gumption.  It 
would  also  recognize  the  principle  that 
elderly  people  have  a  right  to  work  at  suit- 
able tasks  If  they  so  desire  and  are  able. 

[Prom  the  Waterbtiry,  (Conn.)   Republican 

of  May  22,  1953] 

New  England  SoLmAarrr 

(After  reading  Senator  Kennedy's  pro- 
posals for  a  bigger  and  healthier  New  Eng- 
land we  wonder  if  Connecticut  didn't  steal 
the  ball.) 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  has  made  the 
first  of  three  speeches  he  has  planned  to  de- 
liver before  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
state  of  New  England  and  what  might  be 
done  to  improve  her  economic  i>08ltlon. 
Many  of  his  Ideas  have  been  expounded  on 
previous  occasions  and  by  a  variety  ol  speak- 
ers in  public  life,  in  industry,  in  financial 
circles,  and  Just  plain  ordinary  homespun 
Individuals.  It  may  be  that  an  overall  re- 
sult of  Senator  Kennedy's  remedies  will  be 
a  stronger  and  more  regionally  minded  legis- 
lative delegation  In  Congress,  something  that 
we  have  long  regarded  as  essential. 

Any  criticism  of  his  first  talk  would  be  on 
the  ground  that  the  Massachusetts  Senator 
has  hoisted  a  label  that  viewed  through  our 
bifocals  reads  something  like  New  Deal.  He 
is  definitely  federallstlc  In  his  thinking  and 
so  are  many  of  the  proposals  he  has  made. 
That  is  something  New  England  has  rather 
steadfastly  refused  to  subscribe  to.  Yes, 
New  England  has  had  its  full  share  of  Federal 
largess  since  the  late  F.  D.  R.  started  to  dis- 
pense national  funds  with  a  lavish  hand, 
but  this  has  alwasrs  been  a  section  of  the 
country  that  Is  primarily  independent  in 
local  and  State  action.  We  hope  it  remains 
so. 

On  such  specific  proposals  as  Job  retraining 
programs,  aids  to  small  business,  hydroelec- 
tric power  development,  prevention  of  water 
pollution  and  Connecticut  River  flood  con- 
trol there  Is  something  to  be  said  for  what  we 
have  done  In  this  State.     The  Hoiise  thU 
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ifcek  piiMTcl  UKl  sent  along  to  the  Senate 
tbe  measure  creating  ttae  Connecticut  Oevel- 
opment  Credit  Corp..  designed  to  stimulate 
and  aid  o\ir  economy  througb  business  pick- 
up. Tbls  Is  the  f  ourtb  i\icli  agency  created 
In  New  England. 

Our  stream  pdhitlon  elimination  program 
Is  an  exceptionally  good  one.  We  are  wit- 
nessing bydroelectrlc  power  development 
through  private,  not  Government  enterprise. 
We  are  contributing  to  a  Connecticut  River 
flood-control  program  that  calls  for  the 
States  which  benefit  the  most — Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut — to  recompense  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  for  loss  of  taxable 
lands  turned  Into  storage  and  diversion  res- 
ervoirs. Connecticut  has  long  been  a  pio- 
neer In  Job-training  programs,  primarily  un- 
der local  auspices. 

This  might  seem  to  indicate  that  Con- 
necticut does  not  have  to  nor  would  want 
to  go  along  with  a  worthwhile  regional  de- 
velopment program.  Quite  the  contrary. 
We  know  that  this  State  will  second  any 
plans  of  Senator  Kennedy  that  are  practical 
and  do  not  call  upon  this  State  or  New  Eng- 
land as  a  whole  to  sacrifice  Its  individuality 
or  Its  Independence  of  thought  and  action. 
It  would  go  along  with  the  Senator's  theory 
that  *^ew  England  does  not  seek  regional 
advantages  which  are  contrary  to  broad  na- 
tional Interests."  and  would  very  definitely 
get  behind  any  program  that  can  aid  the 
business.  Industrial,  and  employment  prob- 
lems which  are  distinctly  New  England's 
own. 


Mr.  Eisenhower  at  Dartmontli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   AXKAMSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Eisenhower  at  Dartmouth." 
published  In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  AppeiMliz  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IfK.  EUKMHowxB  AT  IXumcoTrra 

If  it  Is  a  suspclous  sign  for  an  American 
citizen  to  wish  to  know  something  about 
communism,  then  the  33,938.285  citizens  who 
voted  for  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  last  Novem- 
ber are  guilty  by  association.  President 
Elsenhower,  a  former  soldier  who  knows  what 
courage  Is,  urged  it  upon  the  students  In  his 
commencement  address  yesterday  at  Dart- 
mouth. He  urged,  among  other  things,  the 
kind  of  courage  that  Is  required  to  read  the 
kind  of  book  that  some  of  our  would-be  cen- 
sors think  is  bad  for  us.    He  said.  In  part: 

"Don't  Join  the  book-burners.  •  •  •  Don't 
be  afraid  to  go  In  your  library  and  read  every 
book  •  •  •  that  does  not  oCTend  our  own 
Ideas  of  decency.  How  will  we  defeat  com- 
munism unless  we  know  what  It  Is?  •  •  • 
We  have  to  fight  It  with  something  better. 
Not  try  to  conceal  the  t-hin^rtpg  of  otir  own 
people." 

This  was  an  "informal"  address,  delivered 
offhand  and  without  the  aid  of  secretaries. 
Cabinet  members,  and  publicity  experts. 
However,  the  President's  audience  tx)uld  not 
mistake  bis  meaning  nor  doubt  his  sincerity. 
He  was  appealing  for  a  vigorous  and  positive 
sort  of  citizenship  which  would  lead  young 
men  to  fight  existing  evils  In  their  own  coun- 
try, to  love  the  good  in  it,  to  attack  imgodly 


do^itrlnes  with  the  mind  and  not  merely  with 
emotions.     Unless  this  approach  Is  pos- 
sltile,  then  Dartmouth  and  aU  other  Instl- 
tiiiions  of  learnings.  In  spite  of  "those  that 
them."  miglit  as  weU  close  their  doors. 
President  had  faith  that  this  was  not  so. 
had  faith  In  the  Inquiring  and  open  mind. 
This  faith  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
vo  ed  last  year  for  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  un- 
do abtedly  share.    It  Is  an  American  faith. 
tx>ok-bumer8.  the  exalters  of  Ignorance, 
censors  and  bullies,  are,  after  all,  an  un- 
mlnority. 
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Europe  Farm  Editors  Miss  Their  Batter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  KINKESOTA 

D^  THE  ^ENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

hSr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th  B  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  an  editorial 
wi  itten  by  Aubrey  Graves  and  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  June  12.  1953. 
It  relates  to  the  visit  to  this  country  of 
16  European  farm  editors,  and  their  im- 
pi  essions  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Wj  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lETKOPE  Faxm  EDrroRS  MISS  Trxib  Buttxb 
(By  Aubrey  Graves) 

Sixteen  European  farm  editors  fovmd  much 
to  admire  diiring  an  8-week  tour  of  the 
Ui  ited  States,  but  t'aey  had  two  complaints 
to  voice  here  yesterday.  They  found  no  flow- 
em  on  the  farms  of  the  Midwest.  And  they 
ta  ce  a  dim  view  of  the  dinky  dabs  of  butter 
w«  serve  on  the  table. 

:;arl  Olaf  Gotzsche  from  Denmark  said  he 
ha  i  been  surprised  because  "you  people  don't 
ch  5w  so  much  chewing  gum:  you  dont  smoke 
so  many  cigarettes,  and  I  dldnt  see  a  single 
mi  m  shot  down  in  the  street." 

rhe  Dane  said  he  and  his  companions  ad- 
ml  red  our  approachabllity.  *^t  Is  very  much 
eailer  to  get  a  friend  here  anc"  keep  him. 
Ycu  are  much  more  open  than  Europeans." 

3ut,"  he  added,  "you  do  need  some  more 
flo  wers  on  your  farms;  the  whole  Midwest  Is 
wl  ;hout  flowers.  And  why  are  you  so 
sti  tigy  with  butter?  Such  little  pats  of  it  on 
th  i  table,  and  such  huge  quantities  In  ware. 
houses.  In  Denmark,  what  we  don't  sell 
ab  road,  we  put  In  our  stomachs  Instead  of  In 
8t<  rage." 

APPRXCIATZ    UNI'i'KD    ETATXS    AXD 

rhe  correspondent  from  Yugoslavia,  Alek- 
sa  idar  Nenadovlc.  was  asked  what  his  coun- 
tr:  men  thought  of  the  United  States  and  our 
pu  rposes  In  foreign  aid. 

'Our  people  appreciate  such  aid."  he  re- 
pi:  ed.  "especially  since  It  comes  from  the 
Ui  ited  States  which  attaches  no  strings  and 
ap  plies  no  pressure.  We  are  able  to  recog- 
nli  e  any  kind  of  Imperialism,  from  either 
sic  e.  Technical  aid  Is  not  considered  im- 
pe  lallstlc.  If  It  were,  we  wotild  not  accept 
it." 

iilmar  E.  Deiehman  from  Hesse,  Germany, 
sa  d  he  was  Impressed  with  good  relations 
be  iween  people  on  farms  and  those  In  cities 
here.  "In  Germany  there  Is  not  such  close 
CO  itact.  We  In  Germany  should  educate  ovir 
fa  mers  to  think  a  little  more  In  terms  of 
m(  >ney  rather  than  In  terms  of  crops." 

laked  what  he  meant,  he  replied:  "The 
Ai  lerican  Is  farming  for  money,  the  European 
is  on  the  farm  because  his  family  has  been 
OS  It  for  centuries  back.** 


W' 


Tbe  greatest  need  in  his  country,  he  re< 
ported,  was  for  fertilizer  and  machinery. 

Several  of  the  visitors  spoke  of  hardships 
worked  on  them  by  our  ban  on  many  impc»ts. 
They  have  no  lack  of  other  markets;  they  sell 
all  over  the  world.  They  need  the  United 
States  "not  as  a  place  to  sell."  they  empha- 
sized, "but  as  a  place  to  earn  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  yoitf  equipment." 

The  guest  editors  (from  Belgium,  Den« 
mark.  Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Yugoslavia)  came  here  under  Mutual 
Security  Agency  sponsorship  for  a  farm  paper 
training  course,  part  of  MSA's  productivity 
and  technical  assistance  program. 

Each  Journalist  spent  2  weeks  in  the  office 
at  an  American  farm  paper,  periodical,  or 
daily  newspaper  with  agricultural  pages,  ob- 
serving the  key  role  played  by  the  farm  press 
In  promoting  efficient  farm  production. 

Then  they  spent  weekends  In  the  country 
to  see  how  American  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies make  use  of  the  news  and  Information 
disseminated  by  farm  publications.  They 
were  In  Washington  yesterday  to  evaluate 
their  experiences,  before  leaving  for  home  on 
June  14. 


latemationa]  Trade:  A  Free  World 
Necessity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or    ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  Of  the  Record  a  very 
excellent  address  on  International  Trade, 
delivered  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Mehta,  Ambassa- 
dor of  India,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  May 
20.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMTZSMATIOHAI,    TKADC:     A    PIUZ    WOKU> 

Necessitt 
(Address  by  Ambassador  of  India  Mr.  Q.  L. 

Mehta.  at  the  limcheon  for  observance  of 

the  World  Trade  Week  by  the  Rotary  Club. 

of  Washington,  and  the  Washington  Board 

of  Trade,  at  Hotel  Mayflower,  Washington, 

D.  C,  May  20.  1953) 

The  theoretical  ideal  of  International 
trade  Is  that  each  country  should  concen- 
trate on  the  output  of  those  goods  which  it 
can  produce  most  efficiently  and  cheaply 
and  obtain  the  balance  of  Its  requirements 
by  exchange  of  such  goods  with  those  of 
other  countries.  If  trade  Is  left  free  to 
operate  In  this  way,  the  maximum  gain  is 
realized  for  all  countries. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  textbook 
theory  does  not  work  out  so  easily  In  prac- 
tlce.  It  presupposes  no  problems  arising 
from  national  security,  from  dislocations  due 
to  wars  and  natural  calamities,  from  popula- 
tion shifts,  and  above  all,  from  the  natural 
desire  of  each  country  for  a  balanced  and 
viable  economy,  and  for  fuller  emplo3rment. 
Furthermore,  the  doctrine  Implies  that  read- 
justments should  be  left  to  market  forces 
alone,  and  the  consequences  of  a  "lalssez 
falre"  policy  are  not  alwajra  socially  desirable. 
International  trade,  accordingly,  has  Its  own 
special  problems  and  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  trade  within  national  borders. 

Nevertheless,  International  trade  at  as 
high  a  level  as  possible  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  all  countries.    Some  are  more 
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favored  than  others  in  possession  of  raw 
materials  or  minerals,  In  climatic  conditions 
and  so  on,  and  In  the  past,  national  econo- 
mies have  been  able  to  operate  and  develop 
with  meager  participation  in  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  goods.  Under  existing 
world  conditions,  however.  It  is  problematic 
whether  any  country  can  live  within  a  closed 
economic  system  without  sacrificing  to  a 
considerable  extent  lU  efficiency  and  stabU- 

Ity. 

World  trade  has  always  been  of  prime  Inter- 
est to  certain  regions  of  the  world,  which 
natural  and  historical  factors  have  made 
dependent  on  one  or  a  few  principal  com- 
modities whose  sale  abroad  Is  vital  for  con- 
tinued survival.  These  areas  Include  the 
producers  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs, 
whose  economies  are  sensitive  to  conditions 
abroad,  particularly  In  the  great  Industrial 
areas.  It  has  been  said  that  when  the 
United  States  economy  catches  cold,  Europe 
gets  bronchitis  and  Africa.  South  America, 
and  tlie  East  get  double  pneumonia. 

International  trade  is  Important  from  the 
political  aspect.  In  some  countries,  internal 
stability,  social  progress  and  the  strength  of 
the  government  In  power  are  closely  tied  to 
th§.  fortunes  of  foreign  trade.  If  the  latter 
suffers,  democratic  Institutions  and  the  so- 
cial order  may  be  endangered.  And  political 
Instability  anywhere  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  world.  Again,  in 
the  present  period  of  International  tension, 
massive  production  efforts  for  mlliUry  de- 
fense are  necessary.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  Industrial  production  and  the  de- 
mands of  a  total  war.  military  production  In 
most  countries  Is  dependent  on  foreign  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 
Even  the  United  Stetes.  with  her  great  min- 
eral wealth,  has  to  Import  42  percent  of  the 
copper  she  uses.  93  percent  of  the  manganese, 
99  percent  of  the  nickel,  and  aU  the  chro- 
mium and  tin.  All  these  materials  are  essen- 
tial for  the  defense  sector. 

The  whole  concept  of  International  trade 
has  undergone  a  radical  change  over  the  last 
century.     In  the  so-called  good  old  days,  it 
was  largely  a  matter  of  buying  In  the  cheap- 
est market  and  selling  In  the  dearest,  of  ex- 
tracting the  wealth  of  underdeveloped  areas 
without  too  much  concern  about  the  ulti- 
mate social  and  economic  effects.     Foreign 
markets  were  frequently  regarded  as  inciden- 
tal to  the  home  market,  as  convenient  places 
for  dumping  svirplus  production.     As  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  search  abroad  for  mate- 
rial wealth  there  came  wars  of  conquest  and 
ImperialUm.    It  used  to  be  said  that  "trade 
followed  the  flag."  but  more  frequently  the 
flag  followed  trade  as  It  did  in  my  country 
where  the  East  India  Co.  paved  the  way  for 
British  suzerainty.  There  were  periodic  crises 
In  the   trade  system  of  the   19th  century. 
Every  decade  or  so,  there  was  a  financial  and 
economic  downturn  and  world  trade  was  In 
doldrum.    These  fiuctuatlons  were  accepted. 
If  not  with  equanimity,  at  least  with  a  sense 
of  the  inevlUble.    All  this  time,  the  United 
States,  a  country  which  has  frequently  be- 
come a  great  trading  nation,  had  small  need 
of  commerce  with  other  regions  and  stood 
aloof  from  the  trade  of  nations,  her  ener- 
•     gies   absorbed  in  the  development  of  vast 
internal  resources  and  the  absorption  of  an 
ever-receding  frontier. 

The  system  worked  well  for  a  few  countries 
which  became  very  rich  and  powerful,  al- 
though It  could  scarcely  be  called  a  time  of 
prosperity  for  the  bulk  of  hxunanlty.  Fur- 
thermore, It  was  f  ah-ly  stable.  The  channels 
of  trade  were  well  defined  toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  free  trade  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  cur- 
rencies were  freely  convertible  and  oppor- 
tunities for  business  abroad  seemed  imln- 
hlblted  and  limitless.  There  seemed  no 
reason  at  the  time  why  It  should  not  con- 
tinue like  that  forever. 


But  two  wars  and  a  great  depression 
changed  It  all.  After  the  First  World  War, 
many  national  economies  were  crippled  and 
economic  nationalism  was  rampant.  The 
depression  of  the  1930's  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion and  dislocated  the  whole  delicate  struc- 
ture of  multilateral  trading.  The  Second 
World  War  brought  further  destruction  and 
soon  after  came  the  formation  of  several 
new  nations  which  were  formerly  dependent 
territories. 

We  have  been  grappling  with  the  resultant 
problems  for  the  last  8  years.  On  one  side 
of  the  world  there  is  a  North  America  pros- 
perous and  expanding  as  never  before;  on 
the  other,  are  countries  which  once  were 
economic  powers  of  first  rank  trying  to  main- 
tain their  stability  and  standard  of  living 
despite  the  most  severe  blows,  together  with 
young  nations  whose  main  problem  Is  to 
achieve  the  economic  strength  to  support 
their  new  freedom.  On  top  of  all,  there  Is 
the  urgent  necessity  for  International  co- 
operation and  cohesion  for  mutual  defense 
and  support  in  times  of  danger  and  un- 
certainty. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  doctrines  of  the 
classical  economists  do  not  fit  very  weU  into 
thU  picture.  Not  only  is  the  principle  of 
"lalssez  falre"  an  anachronism,  but  events 
have  occurred  and  policies  have  been  pur- 
sued which  are  directly  antithetic  to  the 
objectives  and  tendencies  of  economic  Isola- 
tionism. The  United  SUtes  has  given  away 
very  large  tfums  in  order  to  rescue  and  re- 
habUitate  economies  of  other  countries; 
International  organizations  are  In  opera- 
tion with  the  expressed  purpose  of  speeding 
the  Industrialization  of  countries  which  are 
principally  producers  of  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs;  other  International  bodies  seek 
the  cooperative  effort  of  all  nations  for  the 
avoidance  of  downtvirns  In  economic  activity 
and  wcMTld  trade.  Today,  there  Is  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  economic  Interdependence  of 
countries  and  the  spirit  of  International 
cooperation  Is  firmly  established  and 
flourishing. 

However,  it  Is  natural  that  some  such 
policies  should  be  examined  critically  and 
that  some  Introspection  should  be  undergone 
regarding  their  ultimate  wisdom.  For  in- 
stance, we  frequently  hear  the  cogent  argu- 
mente  firstly,  that  the  United  Stetes  wUl 
have  to  relinquish  Its  foreign  aid  policy  In 
favor  of  stimulating  world  trade  if  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet 
politically  and  economically;  and  secondly, 
that  the  Industrialization  of  primary  pro- 
ducing countries  runs  counter  to  the  aim  of 
maximizing  international  trade.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  those  two  points  briefly. 

No  responsible  person  would  suggest  that 
direct  foreign  aid  In  the  form  of  financial 
gifts  remain  a  permanent  featinre  of  the 
United  Stetes  policy.  Foreign  aid  of  that 
nature  Is  recognized  to  be  an  emergency 
measure  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  recipient  countries.  The  prob- 
lem revolves  around  the  dxiratlon  of  the 
emergency  and  whether  there  U  any  policy 
which  can  effectively  replace  the  foreign  aid 
at  this  time. 

So  far.  the  bulk  of  American  financial 
asslstence  has  gone  to  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  These  areas  are  now  largely  recon- 
structed and,  apart  from  military  assistance, 
are  themselves  deslroxis  of  relying  mainly  on 
an  expansion  of  trade  to  help  them  out  of 
their  remaining  difficulties.  The  problem  U 
quite  different  In  the  underdeveloped  regions. 
These  areas  were  never  prosperous  In  the 
American  or  European  sense  and  very  deep 
poverty  Is  a  fundamental  drag  on  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  They  are  cur- 
rently striving  to  attain  some  degree  of  se- 
curity and  prosperity,  but  the  task  wlU  be 
long  and  ardUous  by  reason  of  Its  sheer  mag- 
nitude. In  my  own  country,  the  average  in- 
come is  $68  per  annum,  and  there  are  great 
deficiencies  In  nearly  aU  sectors  of  the  eccai- 


omy  and  a  lack  of  resources.  Nevertheless, 
the  goal  of  bringing  an  appreciably  higher 
standard  of  living  within  reach  of  the  mil- 
lions In  the  underdeveloped  regions  must  be 
pursued  unrelentingly  and  the  governmente 
concerned  rightly  recognize  it  as  an  over- 
riding priority.  The  resulte  of  failure  would 
be  even  more  dangerous  to  world  stebllity 
and  prosperity  than  would  have  been  a  corre- 
sponding failure  In  Europe  or  Japan.  F£» 
these  "backward"  countries,  an  "emergency 
situation"  will  persist  for  many  years  and 
they  win  need  all  possible  help  from  the  ad- 
vanced and  wealthy  nations. 

Although    of    paramount    Importance    In 
building  economic  health  and  strength,  an 
expansion    of    trade    cannot    be    the    whole 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  underdevel- 
oped regions.    The  export  potential  must  be 
developed   by   heavy  capital   Investment   In 
communications,  mining,  agriculture.  Indus- 
tries and  In  the  structure  of  the  economy. 
This  Includes  education  and  training  of  the 
labor  force,  and  the  provision  of  adequate  , 
health    services.      The    capltel    Investment 
must  come  from  abroad  since  It  Is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  domestic  economies  con- 
cerned.   Thus  It  Is  apparent  that  a  certain 
amount  of  pump  priming  Is  necessary  If  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  backward  regions  is  to 
reach   proportions   adequate   for    their   own 
economic  health  and  progress  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  other  countries'  requlremente. 
Seventy-five  years  ago,  the  investment  would 
have   come   by   way  of  foreign   capltel.     It 
seems  that  nowadays  private  capital  Is  re- 
luctent  to  move  to  the  areas  where  It  Is  most 
needed.    Efforts  are  being  made  by  govern- 
ment and  business  on  both  sides  to  promote 
the  flow  of  private  international  Investment, 
but  It  Is  fairly  clear  that  we  should  not  rely 
overmuch  on  this  source  of  external  capital. 
Some  kind  of  aid  seems,  therefore,  necessary 
In  the   foreseeable  future.     This  does   not 
necessarily  Imply  a  continuous  flow  of  out- 
right financial  glfte.    It  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  underdeveloped  country 
to  work  out  its  own  economic  salvation  In 
terms  of  development  programs  In   accord- 
ance with  Ite  capacity  and  Ite   needs.    As 
far  as  both  sides  are  concerned,  foreign  aid 
is  best  applied  to  specific  projects  which  are 
coordinated  with  the  national  development 
program.     I    am    thinking    particularly    of 
the  valuable  asslstence  extended  to  my  own 
country  under  the  Indo-Unlted  States  tech- 
nical cooperation  agreement.    Limited  for- 
eign aid  of  thU  nature,  preferably  from  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  International  Bank 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effective  way  of  lending  a  hand 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  raising 
the  level  of  International  trade. 

Flans  to  promote  the  Industrialization  of 
the  primary-producing  and  underdeveloped 
regions  sometimes  come  under  fire  because  it 
is  feared  that  International  trade  would 
suffer  by  their  very  success.  It  Is  argued 
that  countries  which  pursue  Industrializa- 
tion become  more  self-sufficient  and  reduce 
their  need  for  foreign  commodities.  If  any- 
thing, the  reverse  Is  the  case.  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  a  rapidly  Industrializing  coimtry 
forms  a  lucrative  market  for  developmental 
commodities  such  as  steel,  chemicals,  ma- 
chinery, vehicles,  and  various  raw  materials. 
Indeed,  the  pace  of  Indvistrlallzation  Is 
usually  governed  by  the  availability  of  such 
foreign  goods.  Even  when  the  country  con- 
cerned reaches  a  high  stage  of  development, 
foreign  trade  does  not  tend  to  decline.  With 
greater  national  income,  the  effective  con- 
sumer demand  for  products  from  abroad  also 
increases. 

A  League  of  Nations  survey  of  1945  argued 
that  Industrial  development  Is  not  likely  to 
encroach  on  the  market  for  Imported  prod- 
ucto.  The  reason  Is  not  far  to  seek.  Indus- 
trialization brings  with  It  development  of 
the  economy  as  a  whole  including  the  export 
Industries,  which  earn  foreign  exchange  for 
Importe.    Hence  an  increase  in  the  ability 
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to  purchase  foreign  goods  may  lie  expected. 
However,  the  Imports  are  likely  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  different  character  than  before. 

The  position  erf  an  Industrializing  nation 
Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  recent  history  of 
India's  trade  with  the  United  States.  Before 
the  war,  you  supplied  us  with  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  $30  million  worth  of  miscellaneous 
goods.  By  1949.  the  figure  had  reached  t240 
million,  with  the  emphasis  on  machinery, 
metals,  oils  and  vehicles,  and  It  Is  still  rising. 
No  doubt,  some  of  this  Increase  In  value 
is  due  to  higher  prices,  but  the  volume  It- 
self Is  several  times  greater  than  prewar. 
India  Is  a  country  keen  on  Indiistrlallzation. 
but  the  prospects  for  her  trade  with  the 
developed  countries  are  better  than  ever 
before. 

We  cannot  do  without  one  another's 
products  and  skills.  Furthermore,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  a  thriving,  high-level 
trade  are  spread  throughout  the  world  and 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  strong,  bal- 
anced, and  stable  national  economies.  There 
Is  no  upper  limit  to  the  level  of  interna- 
tional trade.  The  frontiers  of  technology 
are  still  open  to  mankind  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  the  products  of  man's  indus- 
try and  ingenuity  is  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical expressions  of  cooperation  and  partner- 
ship between  nations. 
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Attacks  on  Eisenhower  Failinf  To  Hart 
Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MimnsoTA 
m  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Attacks  on  Eisenhower  Failing  To 
Hurt  Him,"  written  by  Frank  R.  Kent 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  Jime  14.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohd, 
as  follows: 

Attacks  on  Exsenbowes  Failing  To  "Exm 
Hue — ^Writeb  Sxes  President  Doing  Vxar 
Wxu.  T7P  to  Now 

(By  Frank  B.  Kent) 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  Wash- 
ington Is  full  of  presidential  critics,  even  the 
most  poisonous  concede  the  President's  pop- 
ularity and  prestige  in  the  country  have  not 
diminished.  They  Insist  he  has  failed  here 
and  flopped  there.  They  attribute  to  him 
sins  of  omission  and  commission.  But  none 
of  his  opponents  believes  that  If  he  were  to 
run  again  today  he  would  not  get  as  many 
votes  as  last  November.  In  brief,  be  is  doing 
all  right — so  far. 

This  state  of  affairs  easily  may  change,  but 
It  certainly  exists  as  of  now.  And  that  is 
why  there  is  real  confidence  that  a  large  part 
of  the  Elsenhower  program  will  be  enacted 
before  this  session  adjourns.  The  public 
sentiment  back  of  Ike  Is  such  that  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  reflect  carefully  before 
putting  themselves  In  opposition  to  a  Presi- 
dent as  able  to  protect  his  sincerity  over  tele- 
vision and  radio  as  this  President — and  who 
has  so  good  a  case. 

This  also  is  the  basis  of  Republican  con- 
fidence that  the  elections  next  year  will  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  Republican  con- 
trol of  Congress.  As  things  stand  there  are 
48  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  47  Democrats 
«nd  one  self-styled  Independent — the  gar- 


Senator  MOBSS,  of  Oregon — total  96. 

House  there  are  221  Republicans.  212 

,  1  independent,  and  1  vacancy — 

435.    This  margin  is  much  too  narrow 

assured    administration    control.     It    Is 

adn^ittedly  a  precarious  situation  where  a 

recalcitrant  Republicans  easily  may  up- 

;alctilatlons  and,  unless  he  receives  some 

support,  block  the  President's 
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of  the  short  time  Mr.  Elsenhower 
been  In  and  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
of  him,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  efforts  to 
him  will  have  any  real  degree  of  suc- 
at  this  session.    The  big  Democratic  ef- 
wlll  be  made  In  the  campaign  next  year 
an  entirely  new  House  and  32  Members 
Senate  are  to  be  elected.    Shovild  they 
succeed  in  gaining  a  majority  of  Hovise 
S|enate  or  both,  it  not  only  would  paralyze 
Eisenhower  administration  for  the  bal- 
of  his  term  but  generally  would  be  in- 
as  forecasting  a  Democratic  Presl- 
in  1956.    To  this  end  both  Mr.  Truman 
Mr.  Stevenson  will  take  the  stump  for 
DetAocratic  candidates  and  from  Democratic 
onal  headquarters  will  flow  a  constant 
of  anti-Elsenhower  propaganda, 
far  as  the  Republicans  are  concerned 
practical  politicians  are  convinced  they 
not  only  hold  contrcd  but  Increase  their 
par|y  majorities  In  Congress.    For  this  con- 
on  they  advance  plausible  reasons.     One 
that,   barring   some  unexpected  develop- 
,  it  is  impn-obable  that  th^  people  who 
votid    overwhelmingly   for    Eisenhower    last 
will  vote  to  tie  his  hands  in  the  mid- 
of  his  term.    A  second  reason  is  that  the 
have  so  little  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment to  present.     About  all  they  can  do  Is 
>erate  the  President  for  the  things  for 
they  berated  him  last  year  during  the 
ign — such  as  "giving  away"  the  wealth 
Nation  (meaning  the  tide  oil  lands)  to 
States;  such  as  surrendering  to  Taft  and 
;aktht,  which  'the  facts  clearly  contra- 
;   such  as  selecting  some  first-class  big- 
ness men  for  Cabinet  posts:  such  as  being 
unfriendly  to  organized  labor,  which  is  not 
;  such  as  endangering  national  security 
rutting  defense  funds,  which  also  Is  not 
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these  charges  have  been  made  so  often 
so  loudly  that  It  seems  unlikely  they  will 
effective  next  year.  After  5  months  of 
E»resldency.  the  fact  seems  clear  that  Mr. 
cannot  be  damaged  much  by  hos- 
propaganda  or  abuse.  He  has  been  shot 
f:  om  all  sides  and  some  attacks  have  been 
vicious  in  their  nature.  The  polls,  however, 
8hoi  r  that  those  who  were  with  him  still  are, 
including  a  large  number  of  Democrats.  Of 
he  could  hurt  himself  and  that  is 
his  ill-wishers  hope.  Somehow  or  other 
not  seem  likely.  For  one  thing,  no 
who  knows  him  doubts  the  man's  com- 
slncerlty.  He  very  earnestly  wants  to  do 
.  Another  is  that,  though  his  problems 
great  and  complex,  he  is  not  only  sur- 
rouiided  by  able  men  but  is  an  able  man  him- 
He   will   make   no  mistakes   through 


stu]  lidity. 

S  ill  another  thing  is  that  it  is  very  much 
to  tfie  interests  of  the  powerful  Republican 
,  between  whom  and  the  President  the 
Deal  conunentators  are  trying  so  hard  to 
manufacture  a  break,  that  he  should  not 
a  false  step.  The  worst  thing  that 
could  befall  these  leaders  wotild  be  Demo- 
cratic success  in  the  1954  'election,  which 
would  Improve  Democratic  chances 
Even  if  that  did  not  eliminate  some 
1  hem  from  public  life,  it  would  again 
them  members  of  the  minority  party, 
which  position  they  have  just  escaped 
20  unhappy  years.  Considering  these 
it  does  seem  that  only  a  very  foolish  or 
stubborn  Republican  Congressman 
(th^re  are,  of  course,  quite  a  few  of  these) 
wot  Id  fall  to  support  his  President  on  any 
vita  I  issue  this  session. 
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Wkat  the  American  Marine  Means  to  My 
Community 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pilnted 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  essay 

entitled   "What  the   American   Marine 

Means  to  My  Community."  written  by 

Miss  Joan  Tanzer,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Miss  Tanzer's  essay  won  a  prize  in  the 

1953  Propeller  Club  essay  contest. 

.There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

ORO,  as  follows: 

What  the  American  Marine  Means  to  Mt 
Community 

(By  Joan  Tanzer) 

"American  merchant  vessels  are  our  tua- 
bassadors  of  good  will,  performing  a  most 
important  service  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  our  trade  with  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world." 

I  read  this  at  the  top  of  a  folder  that 
charts  o\ir  export  and  Inland  shipping  lanes. 
Avidly  I  follow  the  blue-colored  line  that 
traces  oiir  ships  across  ttirbulent  oceans, 
down  the  current  of  mighty  rivers  and 
through  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes — our  ships 
of  the  merchant  marine  winding  their  way 
across  the  globe,  supplying  our  own  Nation 
and  the  world  with  vital  materials  for  in- 
dustry and  luxury.  I  note  particularly  th« 
network  of  inland  waterways  linking  the 
north-central  with  the  coasts,  making  trans- 
portation by  water  easily  accessible  to  my 
community's  Industries. 

The  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  of  St. 
Paul,  ships  a  large  quantity  of  steol  products; 
the  Seegar  Co.  transports  refrigerators  across 
the  continent  to  be  put  aboard  the  American 
Export  Lines  whose  president  is  John  Oehan, 
a  relative  of  the  Gehan  family  of  St.  Paul. 

The  CargiU  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Is  th« 
greatest  shipper  of  grain  in  the  world.  It 
recently  added  two  new  vessels,  the  Carapolis 
and  the  Cartaska,  to  its  fleet  which  diesels 
down  the  Minnesota  River  from  Savage,  a 
river  town  a  few  miles  out  of  Minneapolis. 
Down  the  Mississippi  the  grain  travels  to  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans.  When 
the  ocean  ports  are  reached  the  joiirney  to 
foreign  countries  begins  on  the  ships  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

Other  Minneap>olls  firms  make  significant 
ovir  world  shipping:  Northrup,  King  &,  Co. 
imports  60  percent  of  the  grass  seed  of  the 
world;  the  Archer  Daniels  Corp.  exports  Un- 
seed oil  to  domestic  and  foreign  ports:  film 
projection  units  and  other  electrical  equip- 
ment are  shipped  from  the  D.  W.  Onan  & 
Sons  Co.  to  Mexico,.  Europe,  and  Asia. 

As  I  trace  the  course  of  northcentral  cargo 
on  the  map,  I  see  powdered  and  evaporated 
milk  from  Land  O'  Lakes  and  Maple  Island 
Creameries  arriving  at  Korea  for  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Hormel  Co.,  of 
Austin,  Minn.,  sends  great  amounts  of  meat 
to  this  controversial  area.  Other  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  ammunition  are  sent  to  our  troops 
from  Great  Lakes  and  river  ports. 

Tracing  a  silver  strand  on  my  map,  I  move 
slightly  west  into  Japan.  I  see  busy  work- 
men filling  the  returning  ships  with  raw 
silk,  toys,  and  favors.  Later  I  could  step 
Into  our  drygoods  stores  or  drugstores  and 
purchase  these  products. 
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Continuing  my  map  journey,  I  follow  a 
golden  line  from  University  Avenue,  St.  PauL 
I  see  some  of  the  more  than  8,000  products 
from  the  factory  of  Brown  &  Blgelow  being 
distributed  to  Hong  Kong  and  to  Thailand. 
These  Items  Include  remembrance  advertis- 
ing, such  as  calendars  and  cigarette  lighters. 

From  the  Philippine  ports,  manlla  hemp 
iB  hoisted  aboard  a  giant  steamer.  The 
hemp,  after  many  days'  journey,  will  find  its 
destination  at  Stillwater,  the  State  prison 
of  Minnesota.  Here  Inmates  will  manufac- 
ture it  into  twine.  Stillwater  and  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  prisons  supply  the  entire  north- 
western farming  district  with  manlla  twine. 

Farther  I  follow  a  heart  line  to  India, 
where  I  watch  poor,  hungry  chlldaen  gazing 
Joyfully  at  the  CARE  packages  being  \m- 
loaded  from  an  American  vessel.  There  Is 
something  toiu:hing  about  this  scene,  and 
I  thank  God  for  the  valiant  and  loyal  serv- 
ice of  the  merchant  marine. 

Up  to  the  Scandanavlan  peninsula  I  pur- 
sue the  pxirple  trail  of  American  cargo.  In 
Sweden  I  am  a  trifle  surprised  to  notice  light- 
ing fixtures  ready  for  export  to  our  Nation. 
Sweden  has  also  developed  an  Industry  which 
supplies  the  United  States  with  woolen 
materials. 

Still  progressing  westward,  I  wonder  at 
the  preclseness  of  the  glass  makers  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. One  can  buy  these  precious  wares 
at  Anderson's  on  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneap- 
olis, and  at  Holm  and  Olson's  in  St.  Paul. 

At  ports  of  France  the  famous  wines,  per- 
fumes, and  jewelry  are  ready  for  their  voy- 
age via  the  Atlantic.  Across  the  Channel 
In  England  a  shipment  of  men's  and  women's 
shoes  is  about  to  start  its  Journey.  From 
Scotland,  tweeds  and  cashmere  sweaters  are 
being  sent  to  all  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Nearlng  home  again,  a  green  line  on  my 
map  brings  me  to  Bolivia,  the  tin  capital  of 
the  world,  where  huge  quantities  of  this 
metal  are  being  loaded  onto  ships  scheduled 
for  the  United  States.  The  tin  Is  manufac- 
tured into  hundreds  of  items  that  we  use 
dally  In  our  homes.  I  see  trade  routes 
marked  by  shipments  of  coffee  from  Brazil 
and  iron  ore  from  Venezuela.  This  imported 
ore  is  gradually  Increasing  in  Importance, 
although  o\ir  Mesaba  Range  still  sends  great 
quantities  across  Lake  Superior  from  the 
Duluth-Superior  port  to  our  steel  foundries 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Eastern  States. 

The  Twin  Cities  aid  commerce  in  still  an- 
other vital  way.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Man- 
ufacturing, whose  chief  plant  is  located  in 
St.  Paul,  solved  the  problem  of  sticky  glues 
on  decks  for  ship>owners.  The  product  they 
developed  uses  live  rubber  that  withstands 
temperatures  ranging  from  — 50  degrees  to 
225  degrees  to  seal  the  ships'  seams.  3M 
also  manufactvu-es  a  coating  for  metal 
that  Is  antlcorroslve  and  is  especially  bene- 
ficial for  ships  used  in  salt  water.  Minneap- 
olis Honeywell  has  developed  wonderful  cor- 
rosion-resistant and  shock-tested  controls 
for  ships  that  regulate  temperature  and 
humidity  to  assure  safe  shipment  of  cargo. 

The  men  of  the  merchant  marine  are  the 
pioneers  of  today.  They  are  the  "spiritual 
he^rs  of  the  Daniel  Boones,  the  Davy  Crock- 
etts,  and  the  Andy  Jacksons  of  the  past." 

The  sea  Is  freedom,  liberty.  The  men  who 
sail  Its  shoreless  paths  show  forth  the  dem- 
ocracy of  America.  To  have  these  men  sail- 
ing the  seven  seas  under  the  banner  of  the 
red,  white,  and  blue  is  important  because 
they  are  a  most  effective  force  in  spreading 
good  will  and  In  keeping  an  even  keel  of 
exports  and  Imports  with  the  countries  of 
the  world. 

I  fold  up  my  multicolored  trade  map  and 
set  myself  to  work  to  talk  shipping;  to  make 
my  community  river-consdous  for  shipping, 
for  promoting  legislation  to  Improve  locks, 
for  example,  at  Keokuk;  to  awaken  a  pride 
In  what  oxu:  Twin  Cities  are  doing  for  the 
world. 
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Elinunation  of  Weeds 


ETEESiSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  BIUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Here's  a  Place  Where  Even  the 
Neighbors  Kill  Weeds,"  which  appeared 
in  the  July  1953  issue  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal. 

■nils  article  describes  very  accurately 
the  weed  control  program  which  has 
been  in  operation  in  my  Str.te  of  South 
Dakota.  South  Dakota  has  a  weed  law 
administered  by  an  efficient  State  Weed 
Board.  It  has  been  a  successful  pro- 
gram, which  has  enlisted  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  farmers,  cities, 
the  railroads,  and  State  governmental 
agencies. 

Noticeably  missing  has  been  the  co- 
operation of  Federal  agencies  with  this 
worthwhile  State  program.  With  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  in  South  Dakota 
under  Federal  ownership  or  control,  the 
presence  of  noxious  weeds  on  such  prop- 
erty threatens  the  success  of  the  State 
program.  I  know  similar  conditions 
exist  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  introduced 
S.  627  earlier  this  year  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  noxious  weeds  on  Federally 
owned  or  controlled  land. 

I  hope  S.  627  will  be  favorably  acted 
upon  by  Congress  at  this  session.  In  the 
meantime,  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Here's  a  Place  Where  Even  the  Neighbors 
Kttt.  Weeds 
(By  Carl  W.  W.  Sorenson) 
A  farmer  we  know  came  close  to  getting 
conked  on  the  head  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

He  had  stopped  in  to  ask  his  neighbor  to 
do  something  about  his  weeds.  The  neigh- 
bor grabbed  a  neck  yoke  that  happened  to  be 
handy,  and  chased  him  off  the  place. 

A  few  days  later,  the  farmer  went  back. 
This  time,  he  had  the  county  agent,  the  State 
weed  supervisor,  the  chairman  of  the  county 
weed  board,  and  a  carload  of  farmers  with 
him. 

They  put  it  up  to  the  neck-yoke  swinger: 
Would  he  take  care  of  his  weeds,  or  did  he 
want  the  county  spray  rig  to  do  it — at  his 
expense? 

He  looked  around  the  circle  of  grim  faces, 
finally  said :  "O.  K.,  I'll  clean  'em  up."  And 
he  did — ^the  very  next  day. 

That  sort  of  thing  doesnt  happen  in  South 
Dakota  very  often,  farmers  are  proud  to  tell 
you.  Public  opinion  is  dead  set  against 
weeds,  and  few  farmers  enjoy  being  on  the 
outs  with  neighbors. 

South  Dakota  has  a  weed  program  that's 
really  clicking.  The  State  has  led  the  Na- 
tion in  acres  sprayed  for  4  years  straight. 
(Nearly  5  million  acres  In  1951.)  More  than 
10,000  of  the  State's  66,000  farmers  own  a 
weed  sprayer. 

Of  the  64  coimtles,  51  have  county  weed 
boards,  and  more  than  40  appropriate  money 
for  killing  weeds,  including  24  that  hire 
either  a  full-time  or  part-time  man  to  run 


the  program.     Most  counties  own  a  trucks 
mounted  sprayer. 

AU  this  didnt  Just  happen.  Farmers  have 
been  solidly  behind  the  weed  drive  ever  since 
the  legislature  passed  a  State  weed  law  back 
in  1945. 

That  law  is  a  good  one.  It's  short  (about 
as  long  as  this  article) ,  it's  simple,  and  it  has 
teeth. 

But  how  do  you  get  people  to  work  to- 
gether on  anything  as  dull  as  weeds?  Let's 
see  how  they  do  it  in  Hamlin  Coiuity,  a  corn, 
small-grain,  livestock  area  in  east-central 
South  Dakota. 

First,  the  county  is  divided  Into  43  neigh- 
borhoods. Each  neighborhood  elects  a  leader, 
and  these  leaders,  in  turn,  elect  three  farmers 
who  make  up  the  county  weed  board. 

This  board  is  responsible  for  getting  the 
Job  done.  They  meet  with  the  county  offi- 
cials each  year  and  agree  on  how  much 
county  money  is  needed;  also,  how  and  where 
it  will  be  spent. 

This  board  also  hires  a  man  to  be  county 
weed  supervisor.  In  Hamlin  County,  he  is 
Glen  Mettlck,  a  retired  farmer. 

Now  you  can't  klU  weeds  unless  you  know 
exactly  where  they  are,  and  that's  where 
the  43  neighborhood  leaders  come  In.  They 
keep  track  of  every  patch  of  noxious  weeds 
in  their  commtinity — Including  those  along 
the  roads.  At  one  time,  940  patches  were 
plotted  on  a  big  map  in  Supervisor  Mettlck'a 
office. 

When  the  weeds  reach  spraying  stage,  Met- 
tlck notifies  the  county-owned  rig.  Every 
mile  of  road  (1,080  miles  in  all)  is  checked, 
and,  if  necessary,  treated  at  least  once  a 
year.  Farmers  spray,  too.  County  Agent 
Vane  Miller  estimates  that  half  of  the  coun- 
ty's 1,063  farmers  own  weed  sprayers. 

Railroads  cooperate  by  spraying  their 
tracks  and  rights-of-way.  The  State  game 
conunlssion  treats  the  noxious  weeds  on  the 
game  preserves.  The  five  towns  in  the  coimty 
also  cooperate. 

"Pull  In  and  spray  everything  that  needs 
it,  and  send  us  the  bill,"  said  the  mayor  of 
Estelline   (population  760). 

The  county  has  a  chemical  fund  of  $4,000 
which  it  uses  to  buy  chemicals  in  large  quan- 
tities. Each  township  then  pays  for  spray- 
ing its  roads,  and  the  State  and  county  pay 
for  sprajring  their  highways.  In  1951,  a 
whopping  39,300  pounds  of  chemical  went 
through  the  cotmty  sprayer. 

How  much  does  Hamlin's  program  cost? 
Here  are  the  1951  figures: 

Supervisor  Mettlck  worked  8  months,  re- 
ceived $1,875  in  salary  and  mUeage  (9,140 
miles) .  Other  expenses  amounted  to  $135. 
That  adds  up  to  $2,010 — less  than  $2  per  farm. 
Is  the  weed  fight  passing  off?  We  asked 
Teddy  Koenders,  who  runs  a  grain  elevator 
in  Hamlin  County. 

"You  betcha,"  answered  Koenders.  "Weed 
dockage  used  to  run  18  to  20  percent.  Now 
It's  averaging  13  percent  and  getting  less 
every  year." 

That  adds  up  fast.  Any  wonder  that  some 
South  Dakota  counties  figure  that  their 
weed-control  program  is  worth  $300,000  per 
year? 

What  makes  a  weed  fight  click?  South 
Dakotans  say  that  it  takes — 

1.  Education:  Unless  you  show  and  con- 
vince farmers  that  it  costs  more  to  keep 
weeds  than  tq  get  rid  of  them,  you're  licked 
before  you  start. 

2.  Research:  Your  State  experiment  sta- 
tion has  to  be  right  up  to  the  minute  on 
new  methods  and  chemicals,  and  the  Exten- 
sion Service  has  to  show  farmers  how  to  use 
them. 

In  1  year  South  Dakota  staged  398  weed 
meetings  and  278  demonstrations;  17,000 
farmers  attended. 

8.  Organization:  Everyone  has  to  work  at 
it.  "The  neighborhood  leader  Is  the  most 
important    official."    says    U.    J.    Norgaard, 
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extension  agronomist.  •'Without  him,  the 
whole  thing  will  fall  flat." 

4.  Regulation:  "You've  got  to  have  a  law 
to  keep  ttie  stubborn  few  from  undoing 
everyone  elee's  good  work,"  says  Charlie  Gil- 
bert, State  weed  supervisor.  "But  once 
farmers  get  sold  on  weed  control,  you'll  find 
that  voluntary  cooperation  will  make  legal 
action  unnecessary  except  In  rare  cases." 

Like  the  out-of-State  landowner  who 
wouldn't  do  anything  about  the  weeds  on 
1.440  acres  of  land  In  Hamlin  County.  Fi- 
nally, the  neighbors  petitioned  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (X'dered  them  destroyed  and  sent  the 
owner  a  bill  for  9287.  She  refused  to  pay  It, 
so  they  simply  added  It  to  her  tax  bill. 

South  Dakotans  have  used  this  part  of  the 
law  only  once  In  7  years,  and  hope  they'll 
never  have  to  use  it  again.  Public  opinion 
kills  their  weeds. 


Korea — ^A  Bitter  Trace- 
Factsl 


-Let's  Face  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  important  article  from 
Barron's  of  June  15  relative  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Korea.  We  missed  the  boat  in 
that  unfortunate  country  when  MacAr- 
thur  was  flred  by  Truman  and  when  Mr. 
Acheson  put  the  brakes  on  General  Van 
Fleet  in  the  summer  of  1951. 

The  article  in  question  follows: 

Brrm  T»uc« — It's  Bftteh  To  Be  Honist 
About  Korka 

In  all  the  comments  on  the  Korean  war 
none  have  proved  more  remarkable  than 
those  made  about  Syngman  Rhee's  last-min- 
ute stand  against  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
armistice.  Some  have  written  in  anger  be- 
cause this  82-year-old  man  is  apparently  up- 
setting their  own  pet  designs  for  an  Asian 
settlement.  Others  have  said  be  wfks  staging 
a  sit-down  strike  or  have  declared  that  his 
rhetoric  serves  only  to  becloud  the  historic 
nature  of  the  (U.N.  )  achievement.  Pew  have 
indicated  that  this  elder  stateman  of  Korean 
Independence  may  after  all  have  something 
to  be  said  for  him.  Like  a  last  exploding 
rocket,  he  is  casting  a  weird  but  penetrating 
light  over  the  grim  Korean  scene. 

This  truce,  if  it  comes,  will  be  a  very  bad 
one — that  is  what  Syngman  Rhee  is  saying. 
Surely  a  good  many  Americans  already  know 
this  in  their  hearts.  The  justification  for 
making  peace  now  is  that  many  months  ago 
this  country  and  its  allies  abandoned  search 
for  decisive  victory;  that  to  go  on  fighting  a 
war  of  attrition  means  a  needless  sacrifice  of 
American  life;  and  that  possibly  we  may  yet 
get  back  those  American  prisoners  (General 
Dean  among  them)  whom  the  Communists 
have  not  already  butchered.  These  are  com- 
pelling reasons  for  ending  the  bloodshed  and 
for  hoping  that  in  the  end  Mr.  Rhee  will  bow 
to  the  inevitable.  But  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable is  something  different  from  ap- 
plauding it.  When  a  man  faces  a  Hobson's 
choice,  he  might  as  well  admit  it.  It  is 
time,  we  think,  to  put  away  deception  and 
face  the  hard,  unpalatable  facts. 

The  first  and  decisive  fact  is  that  after  3 
years  of  fighting,  high  casualties,  and  the  ex- 
penditure oX  blUfoQs,  American  arms  staiul 
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Just  about  on  the  line  from  which  the  war 
stirted.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
wunt  of  valor  on  the  part  of  American  sol- 
di srs,  or  want  of  inspired  military  leadership. 
MkcArthur's  bold  landing  at  Inchon  in  1950 
al  but  destroyed  the  North  Korean  forces, 
ar  d  even  after  Chinese  intervention  the 
Eighth  Army  rapidly  recovered.  MacAr- 
thur's  recall  sounded  the  knell  of  victory, 
bv  t  even  as  late  as  the  summer  of  1951,  Gen- 
eril  Van  Fleet  has  testified,  his  forces  could 
h)  ve  moved  decisively  forward.  Instead,  the 
T]  uman-Acheson  policy  of  resting  near  the 
38  th  parallel  prevailed,  a  truce  line  was 
ag  reed  to;  and  an  army  of  superb  striking 
pcwer  was  limited  to  the  trench  warfare  of 
W  >rld  War  I.  Sight  of  such  warfare,  plus 
re  :ognltion  that  basic  choices  had  long  ago 
been  taken,  no  doubt  powerfully  influenced 
M'.  Eisenhower's  decision  to  liquidate  the 
cc  aflict. 

Few  will  question  this  hard  decision,  espe- 
c\:  illy  in  view  of  the  President's  experience 
ar  d  superior  knowledge.  But  little  is  gained 
ai  d  much  is  lost  by  refusal  to  admit  the 
cc  sts  as  well  as  the  gains.  Militarily  speak- 
in  ;,  an  armistice  holds  out  large  advantages 
tc  the  Communists.  Airfields  will  be  moved 
d(  wn  to  the  present:  line.  Roads  and  com-  < 
m  iinicatlons  will  be  rapidly  repaired,  free  of 
al  ■  interdiction.  Chinese  troops  will  be  free 
tc  move  southward  to  make  further  trouble 
of  Formosa  and  in  Indochina.  And  even  to 
milntain  the  present  line  on  the  peninsula 
w  11  presumably  entail  a  heavy  continuous 
Al  nerican  commitment.  For  better  or  for 
w  irse  this  country  will  be  Involved  not 
oi  ly  in  Japan,  but  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

Politically  the  truce  will  leave  Korea  trun- 
cf  ted  on  a  line  that  runs  Just  30  miles 
n<  irth  of  Seoul.  It  is  argued  that  in  establish- 
irg  this  line  United  States  forces  accom- 
pl  Lshed  their  "mission" — 1.  e.,  to  stop  aggres- 
si  m.  But  to  stop  aggression  is  not  to  liquid- 
a1  e  it,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  Eighth  Army 
hi  td  a  much  larger  assignment.  The  U.  N. 
dl  i  send  MacArthur  to  the  Yalu,  and  did  con- 
tennplate  unifying  and  pacifying  the  country 
ui  ider  the  only  legal  government  that  exists. 
Ir  his  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Rhee,  President 
Bl  senhower  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
tt  is,  contending  that  any  attempt  of  Korean 
forces  to  win  back  northern  territory  would 
bf  just  as  wrong  as  the  original  North  Korean 
aggression.  This,  we  must  say,  is  special 
pleading  with  a  vengence.  It  assumes  that 
the  Korea  Republic  has  no  more  standing 
at  the  bar  of  justice  than  a  minor  satellite 
of  Red  China.  It  puts  communism  and  free 
government  on  the  same  footing.  It  un- 
mcessarily  concedes  the  whole  Communist 
case. 

Still  a  third  aspect  of  the  proposed  truce 
re  ates  to  the  prisoners  of  war  who  do  not 
care  to  return  to  North  Korea  or  China. 
P(  rhaps  the  United  States  was  wrong  to  make 
ttis  an  issue,  but  it  did  do  so  and  thereby 
pt  Dlonged  the  fighting  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
filial  agreement  recently  signed  at  Panmun- 
jo  n  on  this  question  makes  sorry  reading  in 
vl  »w  of  the  millions  of  leaflets  dropped  be- 
hind enemy  lines  promising  all  prisoners 
f n  ledom  of  choice.  Their  fate  now  rests  with 
a  so-called  neutral -repatriation  commission 
m  ide  up  of  Switzerland  and  Sweden,  two 
Cc  mmunist  satellites,  plus  India  which  has 
fa  .rored  the  Communist  cause.  What  kind  of 
neutrality  is  this?  And  in  a  different  con- 
nection what  does  this  word  really  mean? 
Pi  isoners  who  don't  want  to  go  home  may 
gc  to  neutral  nations.  Who  are  these  na- 
tl<  ns?  Finally,  the  agreement  allows  Com- 
m mist  representatives  to  try  to  persuade 
ttas  prisoners  to  change  their  minds.  No 
privlBlon  is  made  for  covmter  argimient  or 
evm  for  freedom  of  debate.  Reading  the 
document  as  a  whole,  one  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
pr  ssent  apparatus  will  be  not  to  release  the 
prsonen  Into  Ireedom.  but  to  force  them 


to  return  to  what  Is  euphemistically  called 
their  fatherlands. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  all  these  unpalatable 
aspects  of  the  proposed  truce — military, 
political,  and  moral — on  the  United  Nations 
or  on  perfidious  Albion.  We  take  little  com- 
fort In  such  oversimplification.  Certainly, 
the  United  States  needs,  as  Senator  Tatt  has 
argued,  to  rethink  Its  relationship  with  both 
the  U.  N.  and  the  British  E'mpire.  But  to  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  Korean  war  has  been 
an  American  show :  Washington,  not  London, 
assumed  leadership  in  the  original  interven- 
tion; and  Washington,  not  London,  recalled 
MacArthur  and  opened  the  way  to  negotia- 
tions. What  the  Nation  Is  now  palnfullly 
discovering  is  that  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  this  case  is  no  substitute  for  victory,  and 
must  entail  the  loss  of  legitimate  political 
objectives.  If  and  when  the  g\ins  go  silent 
in  Korea,  the  administration  will  find  that 
its  job  is  Just  beginning — to  rebuild  out  of^ 
partial  defeat  and  Imperishable  sacrifice  a 
Far  Eastern  policy  worthy  of  the  American 
people.  The  prerequisite  for  so  doing  Is 
Intellectual  honesty. 


Address  DeKTered  by  Hon.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  of  New  YaH(,  at  the  Interna- 
tional ConTention  of  United  Hatters, 
Cap,  and  Millinery  Workers  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHIMAN 

OF   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  remarks  which  I  made  at  the  Inter- 
national Convention,  United  Hatters, 
Cap,  and  Millinery  Workers  Union  held 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City, 
on  June  9.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

X  am  honored  to  be  Introduced  to  you  to« 
day  by  one  of  my  oldest  and  truest  friends, 
a  rugged  fighter  for  good  causes  for  as  many 
years  as  1  can  remember,  a  trade  union  leader 
risen  from  the  ranks,  a  political  leader  always 
aware  of  his  responsibilities — my  friend  and 
your  president,  Alex  Rose. 

Alex  Is  one  of  that  noble  breed  to  whom 
personal  integrity  means  more  than  personal 
advantage.  He  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Interests  of  his  fellow 
workers,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  his 
responsibilities  to  the  rest  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Through  the  years  I  have  leaned  heavily 
on  Alex  for  support  and  advice.  His  support 
has  been  unfaltering,  and  his  advice  has  been 
sound.  I  am  grateful  to  him  and  to  you  who 
have  followed  his  leadership  and  made  his 
public  service  possible. 

My  being  here  today  is,  of  course,  due  to 
Alex.  I  never  like  to  make  engagements 
away  from  Washington  on  a  weekday  when 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  But  Alex  insisted 
I  come,  and  I  could  not  refuse  him.  Now 
that  I  am  here,  I  am  glad  he  insisted. 

Coming  directly  from  the  United  States 
Senate  to  this  convention  Is  refreshing.  Here 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  dedication  to  pro- 
gressive trade  imlonism  and  forward-looking 
Americanism. 

That  is  not  precisely  the  atmosphere  which 
pervades  the  United  States  Senate  these  days. 
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not  as  I  feel  it.  The  Washington  air  echoes 
with  sounds  of  confusion  and  retreat.  The 
programs  of  liberalism  are  under  attack,  and 
we  are  being  pressed  back  on  many  fronts. 
Some  liberals  are  already  discouraged,  or 
dismayed.  They  look  with  deep  concern  on 
what  is  going  on  in  Congress,  in  the  country, 
and  In  the  world.  They  wonder  whether  the 
people  have  turned  against  the  homefront 
principles  and  programs  we  have  fought  so 
many  years  to  advance,  and  against  the  con- 
cepts of  free  world  unity  and  cooperation  we 
have  so  painstakingly  developed. 

I,  myself,  do  not  share  this  pessimism.  I 
have  a  deep  faith  to  the  people,  as  I  have  In 
the  principles  and  (Concepts  which  have  for  so 
many  years  held  the  people's  loyalty  and  de- 
votion. , 

I  do  not  believe  the  public  will  long  sup- 
port the  course  that  is  now  being  followed  in 
Congress,  nor  the  tendencies  being  shown  in 
world  affairs.  I  believe  that  the  American 
way  is  forward  and  not  backward — In  the  di- 
rection we  have  gone  In  the  past,  and  not  in 
the  direction  we  are  going  in  the  present. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  speak  In  no 
partisan  vein.  At  the  moment,  I  am  not 
interested  in  politics.  The  world  situation  is 
far  too  critical  to  afford  the  luxtiry  of  en- 
gaging in  political  tactics.  My  concern  Is. 
above  all,  for  our  country. 

In  the  last  few  months  I  have  Joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  supporting — vigor- 
ously supporting — the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  only  wish  he  would  give  us 
more  occasion  to  support  him,  and  show 
more  positive  leadership  behind  which  we 
could  rally  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  free 
world  unity  abroad  and  of  unity  In  defense 
of  freedom  at  home. 

But  the  Washington  keynote  today  is  econ- 
omy— economy  in  government  and  economy 
In  national  security.  None  of  us  can  have 
any  quarrel  with  economy.  We  are  all  against 
waste.  Inefficiency,  and  nonessential  expendi- 
tures. But  there  are  many  kinds  of  econ- 
omy— genuine  economy  and  camouflage 
economy — intelligent  economy  and  reckless 
economy — selective  economy  and  cutthroat 
economy.  I  am  afraid,  my  friends,  that  our 
current  congressional  leadership  Is  follow- 
ing the  latter  course,  rather  than  the  former. 
They  are  endangering  not  only  our  social 
welfare  programs  but  our  national  security 
Itself.  In  the  desperate  drive  to  make  a  rec- 
ord of  budgetary  savings — and  to  cut  taxes — 
the  majority  leadership  seems  willing  to  crip- 
ple the  buildup  of  our  alrpower  and  at  the 
same  time  to  decimate  those  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  the  free  world, 
both  militarily  and  economically,  against 
communism  and  Soviet  Imperialism. 

Against  these  efforts  we  must  flght,  how- 
ever distasteful  it  may  be  to  oppose  measures 
designed  to  ease  the  heavy  burden  of  na- 
tional expenditures. 

But  economy  is  not  the  sole  direction  of 
the  present  trend,  nor  Its  sole  Inspiration. 
There  are  other  impulses,  equally  grounded 
In  error,  whose  effects  hold  terrible  danger 
for  our  country  and  people. 

Under  the  banner  of  so-called  sovmd 
money,  the  present  leadership  of  our  coun- 
try, in  Congress  and  in  the  administration,  la 
pushing  along  on  the  risky  road  of  deflation. 
Interest  rates  are  being  encouraged  to  rise, 
and  credit  for  home  builders,  small-business 
men.  and  farmers  is  being  tightened  up. 

High  Interest  rates  and  deflation,  simulta- 
neous with  cuts  in  Government  expenditures, 
mean  less  employment  and  lower  wages.  It 
Is  one  thing  to  control  Inflation  in  a  time  of 
rising  expenditures  and  productive  expan- 
sion; it  is  quite  another  to  push  deflation  in 
a  time  of  declining  expenditures  and  pro- 
ductive retrenchment.  At  best,  the  present 
economic  period  is  one  of  delicate  balance, 
with  danger  signs  of  reclslon  on  the  eco- 
nomic horizon.  Certainly,  farm  income  has 
been  on  the  decline.  In  the  face  of  these 
circumstances  the  conservative  leadership  in 


Congress  and  the  newcomers  now  at  the 
economic  controls  in  the  administration  are 
playing  a  dangerous  economic  game.  You. 
and  all  of  us,  may  be  the  victims. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  Nation's  depend- 
able safeguards  against  inflation  have  been 
scuttled.  Controls  have  been  lifted,  and  the 
power  to  exercise  controls  has  been  thrown 
away.  In  the  Senate,  after  months  of  effort, 
we  enacted  a  largely  toothless  controls  bill, 
providing  for  a  90-day  freeze  of  prices  and 
wages,  in  the  event  of  war  or  a  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress.  But  in  the 
House  last  week,  the  few  effective  teeth  of 
even  this  bill  were  drawn.  In  the  big  p\ish 
toward  deflation,  the  national  leadership  has 
abandoned  our  rear  guard  defenses  against 
Inflation.  We  may  have  reasons  to  regret 
this.  In  the  future. 

Nor  is  even  this  the  last  of  the  mischief 
that  is  being  worked.  You  have  all  heard  of 
the  "giveaway."  This  has  become  a  popular 
game  in  the  Congress.  First  they  gave  away 
to  a  few  States  the  precious  oil  resoiu^es  in 
the  marginal  seas,  resources  worth  some  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  belonging  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

The  flght  some  of  us  made  against  this 
giveaway  resulted  in  a  limitation  of  its  ex- 
tent. The  giveaway  was  confined  to  the 
lands  underneath  the  3-mile  zone  of  ocean, 
plus  an  undefined  area  beyond  the  3-mile 
belt  out  to  the  so-called  historic  but  com- 
pletely fictional  ocean  boundaries  of  the 
States  in  question. 

But  the  appetite  of  these  few  States  has 
been  only  sharpened.  They  want  all  the  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  and  sulfur  resources  which, 
by  right,  belong  to  the  Nation.  And  they 
are  out  to  get  what  they  want.  Whether  we 
can  continue  successfully  to  resist  their  de- 
sires I  do  not  know. 

Oil.  however.  Is  not  the  only  prize  the 
forces  of  special  privilege  are  after.  They  are 
after  hydroelectric  power,  too.  They  want 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the  Far 
West,  the  Missom-i  River  in  the  Central  West, 
the  Tennessee  River  in  the  Southeast,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers  in  the 
Northeast.  They  want  to  take  over  the  waters 
belonging  to  all  the  people,  to  the  entire 
country,  and  exploit  them  for  private  profit, 
without  regard  to  the  national  interest  or  the 
Interests  of  the  consiuners  of  the  States  In 
question. 

As  far  as  the  Niagara  is  concerned.  In  this 
State,  you,  who  work  in  Industries  which 
know  the  importance  of  cheap  j>ower,  and 
who  pay  electric -light  bUls  which  could  re- 
fiect  the  savings  from  low-cost  power,  must 
show  a  deep  interest  in  this  issue.  Hydro- 
electric pxDwer  is  the  public's  property.  It  is 
everybody's  property. 

Meanwhile  other  selfish  Interests  are  mov- 
ing to  grab  the  national  public  lands  of  the 
West  and  Southwest — lands  which  belong  to 
all  the  people.  TTiey  are  after  the  national 
forests,  and  the  grazing  lands,  and  the  min- 
eral resoxirces,  and  then  our  atomic-energy 
plants. 

The  legislative  wheels  have  already  begun 
to  move  on  some  of  these  giveaway  propo- 
sals. Unless  we  guard  against  it,  all  the  Na- 
tion's resoxu-ces  will  be  given  away.  The 
danger  U  real.  Only  the  people  can  prevent 
this  from  happening. 

Now  I  will  txim  to  still  another  phase  of 
the  national  legislative  picture — a  phase  af- 
fecting you  very  directly— labor  legislation. 
Do  you  remember  the  pledges  that  were 
made  during  the  last  election  campaign — to 
revise  the  misbegotten  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to 
make  it  fair  to  both  labor  and  management? 
Well,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  attended  scores  of  sessions  of  that  com- 
mittee. We  have  heard  witnesses  by  the 
hundred,  representing  labor,  management, 
business,  farmers,  and  varlotis  pubUc-lnterest 
groups. 


But,  to  date,  we  have  not  yet  heard  from 
the  administration.  We  do  not  yet  have  a 
bill  of  particulars  from  either  the  White 
House  or  the  Labor  Department  or  any  other 
department,  on  what  the  administration  rec- 
ommends in  the  way  of  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

We  have  heard  periodic  reports  that  such 
a  recommendation  was  forthcoming  •  •  • 
but  no  recommendation  has  come.  This  is  a 
new  report  that  a  reconunendatlon  is  now 
about  to  t)e  made.  I  hope  this  report  Is 
true.  But  as  of  today,  the  administration's 
attitude  toward  specific  changes  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  the  best-kept  top  secret  of 
the  year. 

Why  this  mystery?  Why  this  secret?  Can 
It  be  that  Senator  Tajt  has  not  yet  made  up 
the  administration's  mind  on  this  point? 
Only  10  days  ago  there  was  circulated  among 
the  members  of  the  Labor  Committee  a 
confidential  draft  of  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  was  suggested. 
but  never  stated,  that  thi»  was  the  adminis- 
tration proposal.  Those  amendments,  far 
from  improving  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  would 
have  made  It  worse.  It  was  another  anti- 
labor  bill.  It  was  so  bad  that  it  was  soon 
disowned. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  going  to  happen 
next  on  the  Taft-Hartley  front,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  in  this  field,  as  in  so  many 
others,  paralysis  will  prevail.  The  essential 
featvu-es  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  be  with 
us  for  some  time  to  come.  In  regard  to 
labor  legislation,  too,  the  people  must  speak 
out.  If  action  is  to  be  secured. 

I  have  given  you  a  bird's-eye  view — and 
only  a  bird's-eye  view — of  some  few  of  the 
goings-on  in  Congress  and  in  Washington. 
If  I  had  the  time,  and  you  had  the  patience, 
I  could  tell  you  much,  much  more.  So  much 
of  the  story  has  yet  to  be  unfolded.  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  some  of  the  reaction- 
ary proposals  which  have  been  made  are 
seriously  intended.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  they  are. 

I  have  not  told  you  all  this  today  to  dis- 
courage you.  I  have  given  this  picture,  per- 
haps a  little  harshly,  to  challenge  you  to  res- 
olution and  to  action.  The  people  need  to 
be  aroused.    You  must  do  your  part. 

While  we  need  to  rally  our  forces  to  defend 
the  country  against  regressive  and  reaction- 
ary measures  now  being  considered,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  intensify  our  efforts  behind 
new"  and  forward-looking  programs.  We 
must  continue  to  work  to  undo  the  harm 
that  has  been  done  to  our  country  not  only 
this  year  but  last  year,  too.  I  address  myself 
now  to  the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

No  issue  which  we  can  take  up  and  no 
cause  which  we  can  champion  is  more  funda- 
mental to  the  design  of  liberalism  and  of 
true  Americanism  than  this  issue — the  issue 
of  a  fair,  humane,  and  positive  Immigration 
policy,  nondiscriminatory  In  concept  and 
Just  in  execution. 

Here  is  a  cause  to  rally  round  which  cuts 
across  the  most  vital  problems  of  this  day — 
the  problem  of  our  civil  liberties,  the  prob- 
lem of  o\ir  foreign  relations,  and  the  problem 
of  our  national  economy.  All  these  are 
bound  up  In  our  approach  to  the  question 
of  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Last  year  Congress  placed  upon  our  statute 
books  a  new  immigration  law.  Incorporating 
all  that  was  bad  of  old  laws,  and  newly  in- 
jecting much  that  was  vicious  and  cruel. 
That  new  law  stands  upon  our  statute  books, 
a  constant  reminder  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  the  Inconsistency  between  what  we  prac- 
tice and  what  we  preach.  It  stands  as  a  re- 
proach to  our  own  standards  of  J\istlce.  It 
stands  as  an  evil  signal  of  the  spirit,  fear, 
and  insecurity  which  now  broods  over  ovir 
land. 

We  have  become  so  afraid  of  Communists 
that  we  approach  the  point  of  closing  our 
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doors  to  all  Immigration  lest  we  admit  • 
single  Communist. 

We  subject  every  alien  seeking  admission 
to  the  United  States,  whether  as  an  Immi- 
grant, as  a  businessman,  or  even  as  a  tourist, 
to  such  Indignities  as  to  make  an  Indifferent 
distinction  In  the  minds  of  foreigners  be- 
tween the  way  we  treat  strangers  «uid  the 
ways  of  a  police  state. 

Our  present  law  views  every  alien  as  a 
potential  criminal,  spy  and  saboteur,  and 
places  upon  the  foreigner  the  burden  of 
proof  that  he  Is  not  so  tainted.  Even  the 
tourist,  or  the  scientist  coming  here  to  at- 
tend an  International  conference,  must 
prove  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  our 
consuls  and  Inunigration  inspectors  that  he 
Is.  In  respect  to  every  detail  of  his  past  and 
of  his  Innermost  personal  beliefs,  completely 
imobjectionable  to  Senator  McCakran  and 
Senator  McCartht. 

What  a  shameful  picture  we  present  to 
the  outside  world.  What  a  burden  our  own 
conscience  must*  bear  In  the  way  we  treat 
not  only  aliens  in  our  midst,  but  even  our 
own  naturalized  citizens.  What  a  far  cry 
from  the  great  traditions  of  our  country. 

The  principles  of  the  McCarran  Act  are 
not,  I  submit,  the  principles  of  America.  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  thinks  of  the  McCarran  Act.  Let 
us  ask,  also,  what  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  Republic  would  have  thought?  What 
would  the  first  settlers  of  America,  the  men 
of  the  Mayflower,  what  would  they  have 
thought  of  the  McCarran -McCarthy  spirit? 

I  think  I  can" give  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Some  of  those  brave  and  resolute  men 
and  women  who  came  to  the  New  World  in 
search  of  freedom  wrote  down  their  views 
soon  after  they  arrived.  In  1641,  300  years 
ego,  the  Puritan  settlers  of  Massachusetts 
drafted  and  enacted  a  basic  charter  of  laws, 
a  kind  of  constitution.  Let  me  read  you 
the  second  principle  of  that  charter,  which 
Is  known  In  history  as  the  Massachusetts 
Body  of  Liberties: 

"E:very  person  within  this  Jurisdiction, 
whether  Inhabitant  or  foreigner,  -shall  en- 
joy the  same  Justice  and  law  that  Is  gen- 
eral for  the  community,  which  we  constitute 
and  execute  one  toward  another,  without 
partiality  or  delay." 

And  let  me  read  you  the  first  sentence  of 
the  first  principle  of  that  historical  charter: 

"No  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away,  no 
man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained, 
no  man's  person  shall  be  arrested  •  •  • 
unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  ex- 
press law  of  the  country  warranting  the 
same  •  •  •." 

These,  my  friends,  are  the  great  principles 
of  America's  past  which,  as  develoi>ed  and 
modified  up  to  the  time  of  our  Revolution, 
finally  were  enshrined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  who 
founded  and  built  America  •  •  •  not  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
but  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

How  that  spirit  shines  In  contrast  with 
the  spirit  of  the  present-day  fearmongers  who 
use  their  public  oflBces  to  exploit  the  peo- 
ple's apprehensions  of  the  Communist  evil, 
to  whip  up  hysteria  here  at  home,  and  to 
rouse  the  passions  of  prejudice  against  all 
aliens,  and  even  against  our  own  naturalized 
citizens. 

The  McCarran  Act  must  be  drastically  re- 
written. We  m\ist  wipe  the  blot  of  racial 
and  national  discrimination  from  our  laws. 
We  must  encourage  the  admission  of  a  reg- 
ulated but  reasonable  flow  of  Immigration 
Into  this  country.  We  must  treat  aliens  with 
complete  Justice  under  law.  We  must  de- 
molish the  shameful  distinctions  which  now 
distinguish  native-born  from  naturalized 
American  citizens. 

There  are  basts  principles.  There  are.  of 
course,  thousands  of  detailed  specifications 
for  the  kind  of  immigration  and  citizenship 


la<  7  that  is  needed.  I  expect  that  there  will 
be  introduced.  In  a  very  short  time,  new  Im- 
m  gration  and  naturalization  legislation 
biilt  around  these  principles. 

[  urge  you  to  make  as  one  of  the  chief 
pclnts  of  the  legislative  program  of  your 
Ml  ion,  and  of  the  great  federation  of  which 
th  Is  union  is  a  part,  the  revision  of  the  Mc- 
Ce  rran  Act,  along  such  lines  as  I  have  sug- 
ge  >ted. 

[  have  spoken  of  many  things,  and  have 
in  Heated  that  there  are  many  other  things 
wl  Lich  shoxild  be  spoken  of,  but  which  I  have 
or  kitted. 

Surely  you  appreciate  that  the  tasks  con- 
fnnting  liberals,  the  tasks  confronting  you 
as  trade  unionists  and  as  American  citizens, 
ar !  many  and  diflBcuIt. 

But  I  Icnow  that  you  will  not  be  daunted 
b5  the  size  of  the  Job.  A  union  with  your 
tr  editions  is  only  challenged  the  more  when 
ttie  struggle  is  hard  and  the  opposition  is 
in  avy. 

With  all  the  problems  we  confront,  we, 
yc  u  and  I,  have  one  precious  source  of 
St  ength  which  can  and  will  sustain  us  and 
hi  Ing  us,  in  the  end,  near  to  our  goals.  It 
is  faith — a  strong  and  active  faith  in  the 
di  mity  of  mem.  In  the  worth  of  his  labor 
aid  in  the  indestructibility  of  his  spirit. 

No  laws,  however  oppressive,  can  take  that 
a\  ray.  No  wave  of  hysteria  can  dampen  it. 
W  ith  that  faith  we  can  and  shall  go  for- 
Wi  j-d.  Increasing  our  ranks  as  we  go.  For 
tl  e  American  people  must  and  will  rally  to 
tl  e  banners  that  have  led  this  country  to 
it  I  past  and  present  greatness.  Freedom, 
ec  uality,  and  brotherhood.  This  slogan  has 
le  1  men  forward  to  victory  for  three  centuries 
ai  id  more.    It  will  not  fail  us  now. 

It  has  been  said:  "The  weakest  arm  Is 
St  rong  enough  that  strikes  with  the  sword 
ol  Justice." 

As  we  believe  our  principles  are  Just,  let 
u4  go  forward  with  faith,  with  courage,  and 

th  resolution. 


Trade  Afreements  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  E.  NEAL 

OF  WEST  vnUJINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
sh  ould  like  to  make  the  following  com- 
m  ents:  The  substitution  of  H.  R.  5495  for 
H  R.  4294  provides  no  provision  to  stop 
ft  rther  unfavorable  deterioration  of  the 
ccal  and  other  industries  upon  which 
much  of  West  Virginia's  economic  sta- 
bility depends. 

The  regulations  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
m  ents  Act  have  been  unfavorable  to  the 
pi  ogress  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  many 
sEialler  industries  in  the  State  of  West 
Vi  rginia.  As  taxpayers  we  maintain  sup- 
p<  rt  programs  to  subsidize  our  own  in- 
dustries. Yet  the  Government  permits 
tl:e  importation  of  many  manufactured 
ai  tides  and  products  which  are  in  direct 
ccmpetition  with  the  very  items  we  are 
stpporting  under  these  price-support 
pi  ograms. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  men  com- 
p<  sing  the  Board  of  Tariff  Commission- 
er 5,  past  experience  gives  no  encourage- 
m  ;nt  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  that 
remedial  action  is  contemplated  which 
w  >uld  relieve  the  present  unemployment 
si  uation  and  the  declining  demand  for 


coal  caused  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
residual,  oil. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  support 
H.  R.  5495. 


Tread  in  Enropcan  Politics  Held  Inimi- 
cal to  United  States  Aims — Congress 
Shonld  Delay  Passage  of  Mataal 
Security  Bill  in  View  of  Political  Unrest 
in  All  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  last  Thursday 
written  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  ace  re- 
porter for  the  Times.  This  correspond- 
ent correctly  analyzes  the  political  sit- 
uation in  Europe  and  calls  attention  to 
an  inescapable  conclusion  regarding  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  the  basic  aims  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

The  article  follows: 
Trend  in  Eubopean  FOLmcs  Held  Inimical 

TO  Unitto  Statks  aims — Italian  Vote  and 

French  Crisis  Are  Cited — Thkxat  to  NATO 

Seen  if  Drift  Continues 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzlierger) 

Paris,  June  10. — The  political  complexion 
of  Europe  is  beginning  to  change  in  a  man- 
ner thr.t  can  be  considered  only  as  unfavor- 
able to  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  the  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  the 
Italian  election  results  announced  today, 
from  the  inferences  to  tte  drawn  from  certain 
aspects  of  the  French  political  crisis,  and 
from  certain  Implications  of  the  Soviet 
"peace  offensive"  as  It  perseveres  on  this 
Continent. 

The  strength  of  that  moderate  and  pro- 
Western  third  force,  which  had  been  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  United  States 
diplomacy  in  many  European  nations  since 
the  cold  war  began,  is,  while  still  extremely 
important,  nevertheless  waning. 

Unless  this  trend  can  be  checked  it  bodes 
ill  for  the  entire  political  and  strategic  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  Majority  opin- 
ion in  the  key  European  countries  remains 
on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  pro- 
American  bias.  But  the  size  of  the  majority 
has  shrunk  perceptibly. 

In  Italy,  by  a  hair's  breadth,  Alclde  De 
Gasperi's  Center  coalition  failed  to  obtain 
that  absolute  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
necessary  to  keep  a  safe  working  control  of 
the  all-important  lower  house  of  Parliament, 
the  chamber. 

Instead  of  getting  almost  65  percent  of 
the  Chamber  seats — as  would  have  b^n  the 
case  in  the  event  of  a  true  majority  under 
Italy's  tricky  electoral  law — the  Center  coali- 
tion will  be  awarded  only  303  out  of  the 
590  seats.  That  means  that  important  legis- 
lation will  face  a  stiff  Chamber  fight  In 
almost  every  critical  case. 

PROCESS    OF    RBCONSTRtrcnON 

It  is  clear  that  the  process  of  organic 
reconstruction  of  the  new  Italian  state  has 
by  no  mtans  been  completed  In  the  few 
years — less  than  a  decade — since  fascism. 
The  new  and  moderate  political  class  is 
being   attacked   with   vigor   by   exactly  the 
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aame  forces  that  destroyed  the  democratic 
monarchy  between  1919  and  1923. 

Everybody  knew  that  the  Communists  and 
their  allies  remained  menacing.  Italy  has 
the  largest  Communist  Party  in  any  demo- 
cratic country.  But,  whereas  5  years  ago 
s  great  many  people  of  monarchic  and  fas- 
cistic  leanings  recognized  the  need  for  sub- 
merging these  in  favor  of  a  Center  coaUtlon, 
similar  restraint  is  now  less  apparent. 

The  Monarchists,  who  were  never  very 
gracious  about  accepting  the  fact  they  were 
outnumbered  by  the  RepubUcans  in  1946, 
have  gained  considerable  ntrength.  They 
and  the  neo-Fascists,  aided  by  sizable  funds, 
have  greatly  Increased  their  strength.  Al- 
though still  a  definite  national  minority, 
the  right-wing  in  the  south  is  becoming 
almost  as  Important  a  political  force  as  the 
left-wing  In  the  north.  And  both,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  are  anti-American. 

This  change  In  Italy  coincides  with  a  per- 
ceptible shift  In  the  overall  attitude  of  the 
French.  The  fact  that  Pierre  Mendes- 
Franoe  failed  to  win  Assembly  approval  as 
new  Premier  by  the  narrowest  of  margins 
last  week  demonstrated  how  the  wind  Is 
blowing. 

OmCIAL  WASHINGTON    STAND 

Mr.  Mendes-France  is  accepted  by  United 
States  official  opinion  as  an  honest,  able 
patriotic  man  but  that  same  opinion  cares 
little  for  some  of  the  political  company  he 
keeps,  or  for  certain  of  the  ideas  he  advocates. 

Both  neutralist  and  fellow-traveling  cir- 
cles were  hopeful  that  M.  Mendes-France 
would  be  named  Premier,  In  addition,  of 
course,  to  sizable  elements  from  the  middle- 
of-the-road  factions  that  have  been  behind 
all  French  governments  in  recent  years. 

The  Communist  press  treated  his  candi- 
dacy rather  gently.  The  Socialists  were  for 
him.  He  Is  known  to  believe  that  the  Indo- 
china war  should  be  settled  swiftly  by  nego- 
tiation and,  obviously,  such  negotiation 
would  have  to  Involve  Communist  China  to 
be  realistic. 

These  Ideas  were  regarded  as  inconven- 
ient at  this  moment  from  a  United  States 
viewpoint.  Furthermore,  many  United 
States  observers,  worried  about  the  blatant 
Communist  effort  to  organize  a  popular- 
front  sentiment  among  the  disgruntled  left- 
wing  opinion,  saw  In  some  press  support  of 
M.  Mendes-France  and  some  of  his  political 
backing  a  step  in  that  direction. 

M.  Mendes-France  failed  to  gain  the 
Premiership.  But  the  forces  that  almost 
obtained  that  office  for  him  remain. 

The  growth  of  an  apparently  more  solid 
leftist  opposition  in  France  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Premier  De  Oasperl's  working  major- 
ity in  Italy  make  more  difficult  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  ratification  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  and  West  German  re-  t 
armament.  Yet  this  Is  one  of  Washington's 
cardinal  policies. 

What  Impact  the  gradual  growth  of  anti- 
American  political  feeling  has  had  In  West 
Germany  cannot  be  ascertained  accurately 
until  the  elections  In  the  Federal  Republic  - 
late  this  summer.  Yet  there  are  many  slgniT 
that  on  both  the  extreme  right  and  the  ex- 
treme left  opinion  is  nibbling  into  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer's  uneasy  moderate  ma- 
jority. 


Rbcosd,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  BroolQrln  Eagle  of  June  14, 
1953: 

8r.  Acms  Diaicomd  Jubildc 
St.  Agnes  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Hoyt 
and  Sackett  Streets,  is  celebrating  today  Its 
75th  anniversary.  From  Its  humble  begin- 
ning in  1878  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  James  S.  Duffy,  who  served  as  pas- 
tor for  40  years,  the  parish  has  grown  and 
prospered.  Its  house  of  worship  Is  noted 
for  Its  gracious  lines  and  for  Its  altars  of 
Carrara  marble  and  its  beautful  stained- 
glass  windows.  The  present  and  fourth  pas- 
tor. In  the  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Is 
the  Reverend  John  O'Doherty.  Archbishop 
Thomas  E.  MoUoy  Is  to  preside  at  the  special 
mass  of  thanksgiving  today.  The  Eagle  con- 
gratulates  pastor  and  people  on  reaching  this 
historic  milestone. 


St  Afnes  Diamond  Jubilee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

N 

or   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  19 SS 

Mr.   ROONEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Econony  in  GoTemment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
address  which  I  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday,  Jime  11,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  address  this  organ- 
ization of  fine  Americans,  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

You  believe,  as  I  do,  that  free,  individual, 
competitive  enterprise  is  the  foundation  of 
our  economic  strength. 

You  believe,  as  I  do.  that  the  United  States 
became  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Nation 
in  the  world  because  our  people  enjoyed 
freedom  of  the  Individual  In  a  greater  meas- 
ure than  any  other  people  on  earth. 

Any  power  exercised  by  Government  to  en- 
croach  upon  freedom  of  the  individual  or  to 
restrict  freedom  of  lawful  enterprise  is  a 
return  to  the  tyranny  against  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  Republic  rebelled 
In  the  War  for  Independence. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
protest  against  unjust  taxation  end  political 
Interference  with  the  rights  of  freemen. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
the  world's  greatest  charter  of  human 
rights — clearly  and  specifically  defines  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  be  protected  by  law 
against  oppression  by  government. 

It  spells  out  the  elements  of  our  liberties — 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly.  It 
guarantees  those  sacred  rights,  but  with 
equal  en^phasls  It  protects  the  individual  In 
his  right  to  acquire  and  own  property. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  upheld  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  have  and  to  hold 
what  he  has  earned  and  saved — to  enjoy  the 
reward  of  his  ability,  initiative,  energy,  and 
thrift. 

That,  my  fellow  Americans,  Is  the  greatest 
of  all  human  rights.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
American  system  of  free,  competitive,  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  made  every  American  the 
master  of  his  own  destiny. 

The  Founding  Fathers  recognized  the  dan- 
gers of  a  big,  powerful  central  government. 


Th«ir  objective  wm  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  where  men  could  work  out  their 
own  social  and  economic  progress  without 
Interference  from  the  OoTemment,  so  long 
as  they  respected  the  rights  of  their 
neighbors. 

They  planned  a  government  that  wotild 
guarantee  equality  of  opportunity  for  every- 
one to  achieve  success  through  his  own  ef« 
forta  and  acccnxiing  to  his  own  abUlty. 

Under  that  system  men  were  free  to  work, 
to  save,  to  invest,  to  start  new  enterprises, 
and  to  give  emplo3rment  to  others. 

That  system  gave  encouragement  and  In- 
centive for  industry,  thrift,  self-reliance, 
courage,  and  personal  responslbUity. 

It  made  possible  our  marvelous  indxistrial 
development,  our  great  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  our  rich  agricultural  production. 
It  expMinded  the  employment  of  our  workers 
and  encouraged  the  establishment  of  many 
thousands  of  large  and  small  businesses. 

It  built  our  great  cities  and  beautiful 
towns.  It  gave  us  our  great  colleges  and 
universities,  our  centers  of  art  and  music,  our 
splendid  churches  of  every  denomination. 
It  gave  America  the  highest  living  standard 
and  the  highest  cultvu-al  and  spiritual  level 
ever  attained  by  any  nation  In  all  history. 

All  this  magnificent  record  gives  assurance 
that  the  United  States  can  look  forward  to  a 
vast  new  world  of  greater  achievement — ^pro- 
vided we  preserve  freedom  of  the  Individ- 
ual— ^provided  we  do  not  destroy  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  Incentive  that  have  been 
America's  strength  In  the  past. 

Your  program  committee  has  assigned  to 
me  the  topic  of  New  PhUosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  any  discussion  of  that  subject  I  must 
adhere  to  my  unalterable  belief  In  a  philos- 
ophy of  government  that  is  as  old  as  our 
Nation's  history,  yet  is  bright  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a  better,  happier  tomorrow. 

It  Is  a  phlloeophy  of  government  based  on 
the  Ideals  of  a  republic.  It  recognizes  the 
people  as  the  sole  source  of  all  power  and 
authority. 

It  would  restrict  the  activities  of  the 
Central  Government  within  the  limit  of  the 
powers  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

It  would  prevent  Federal  encroachment 
upon  functions  which  are  properly  the  ex- 
clusive responslbUity  of  the  State  and  local 
levels  of  government. 

It  would  keep  government  out  of  all  forma 
of  competition  with  private  enterprise. 
Every  tax  dollar  that  competes  with  pri- 
vate business  or  Industry  was  produced  by 
the  free-enterprise  system. 

It  would  strike  down  every  attempt  to 
replace  Americanism  with  a  socialistic  sys- 
tem to  direct,  control,  and  regiment  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

The  philosophy  of  government  in  which 
I  believe  would  strive  for  fiscal  policies  that 
would  restore  a  sound  currency  and  would 
protect  the  value  of  the  dollar  against  the 
destructive  force  of  Inflation. 

It  would  operate,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  avoiding  excessive  taxa- 
tion and  the  oppressive  burden  of  a  heavy 
national  debt. 

Because  we  have  departed  in  recent  years 
from  those  fundamental  principles  of  good 
government,  the  United  States  is  confronted 
with  two  grave  dangers. 

One  is  Communist  aggression  from  with- 
out. 

•nie  other  Is  the  threat  of  destruction 
from  within  through  Government  bank- 
ruptcy. 

I  regard  the  danger  of  financial  collapse 
as  the  more  serious  because  the  record  of 
history  shows  that  more  nations  have  been 
brought  to  disaster  by  taxes  and  debt  than 
by  Invading  armies. 

Human  rights  have  always  been  destroyed 
when  a  nation,  spending  l>eyond  Its  means, 
lays  crushing  taxes  upon  its  people  and  at 
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tb«  aaiiM  times  goM  deeper  and  deeper  Into 

debt. 

THe  bankruptcy  of  •  nation  Is  entirely 
different  from  the  bankruptcy  of  a  bTislneaa 
concern.  Tlxe  firm  tbat  baa  gone  on  th» 
rocks,  or,  at  least,  its  creditors,  knows  when 
It  Is  broke.    A  receiver  takes  over. 

But  g(ovemments  cannot  go  tbrough  re- 
eeiversblp.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  when 
they  are  bankrupt.  There  is  no  way  to  bal- 
ance assets  against  liabilities. 

A  government  may  be  said  to  be  bankrupt 
when  higher  taxes  no  longer  produce  In- 
creased revenue.  When  that  condition  of 
diminishing  returns  Is  reached,  risk  capital 
Is  driven  Into  hiding,  indiistry  slows  down, 
Incentive  for  the  expansion  of  production  Is 
crushed,  and  workers,  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, look  to  the  government  for  relief. 

Another  point  at  which  a  government  may 
be  said  to  be  bankrupt  is  when  It  Is  no 
longer  able  to  pay  for  its  legitimate  expendi- 
tures. 

Per  some  years  we  have  been  pointing  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  great  of- 
fender in  the  spending  of  the  people's 
money.  In  the  past  the  lower  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment have  been  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves on  a  fairly  solvent  basis.  But  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 
Now  State  and  local  governments  are  also 
heavy  spenders  of  the  public  funds,  search- 
ing out  new  sovirces  of  taxation  and  piling 
up  new  and  bigger  debts. 

In  addition,  private  debt  is  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  ovir  country. 

Let  us  look  at  some  flgxires.  In  1940  the 
Federal  debt  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
•43  bUllon.  Now  it  is  more  than  $267  bil- 
lion. 

The  debt  of  all  the  48  States  In  1940 
amounted  to  t3  billion.  Today  it  has  passed 
beyond  the  $7  billion  mark. 

The  debt  of  our  cities,  counties,  boroughs, 
school  districts  and  townships  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $13  »4  billion.  Today  local 
government  Is  $2214  billion  in  debt. 

The  combined  private  debt  of  corporations 
and  individuals  amounted  to  $129  billion. 
It  is  now  more  than  $300  billion. 

In  addition  to  the  national  debt  of  $267 
billion,  the  Federal  Government  Is  security 
for  another  $240  bllUon,  or  a  total  of  more 
than  one-half  trillion  dollars. 

The  American  people  are  demanding  bet- 
ter roads,  better  hospitals,  better  schools, 
more  salaries  for  public  officials  and  a  great 
variety  of  new  Government  services. 

All  of  these  things  may  be  highly  desir- 
able but  they  Inevitably  lead  to  Increased 
taxation,  heavier  debt,  and  watering  down 
the  currency,  which  means  Inflation. 

These  are  the  mileposts  on  the  road  to 
national  bankruptcy. 

I  repeat,  debt  and  taxes  are  the  great 
dangers  to  be  feared.  The  coiirse  of  world 
history  is  marked  with  the  death  of  nations 
that  were  led  to  destruction  by  debt  and 
taxes. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  two  matters  which  lll\utrate  the  dangers 
of  Government  interference  with  private  en- 
terprise. 

Government  operation  of  the  railroads 
during  World  War  I  stands  out  as  an  example 
of  bungling  and  Inefflcency  which  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  about  $2  million  a  day. 

In  World  War  II  under  private  operation, 
the  railroads  carried  the  heaviest  volume  of 
traffic  ever  known,  with  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  In  addition,  the  railroad  com- 
panies paid  Federal  taxes  which  amoxinted 
to  about  214  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  other  example  has  to  do  with  a  proj- 
ect for  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  on  the  Niagara  River.  There  are  now 
three  separate  bills  before  Congress  to  au- 
thorise this  project.  One  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  undertake  the  work.  A 
second  would  have  it  done  by  New  York  State 
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un  ler  the  direction  ot  the  State  power  au- 
th<  rlty. 

'  lie  third  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  oosponsor, 
wo  lid  preserve  the  principle  of  private  en- 
ter jrlse.  It  would  authorize  the  construc- 
tlo  1  and  operation  of  the  new  facilities  by 
th<  investor-owned  power  companies  which 
ar«  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  do  the  Job 
ami  to  assiime  the  costs  of  dose  to  $400 
mi  lion. 

1  rnder  private  enterprise  this  project  will 
ret  urn  to  Federal.  8tat«,  and  local  govern- 
meats  some  $23  million  a  year  in  additional 
taj  revenues.  If  developed  by  Government. 
th<fle  tax  revenues  would  be  lost  and  the 
taj  payer  would  foot  the  $400  million  bill. 

]  "urthermore,  private  operation  would 
cone  under  State  and  Federal  regulation  to 
asaure  reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer, 
coiislstent  with  the  tax  burden  which  they 
mvst  bear,  like  any  other  privately  owned 
bu  ilness. 

]  (ere  is  a  clear-cut  case  of  proposed  Gov- 
eriment  encroachment  upon  private  indus- 
try, It  has  the  support  of  the  Soclallst- 
ml  ided  advocates  of  Government  ownership 
wbQ  ran  riot  during  the  years  of  the  New 
Deil. 

Hone  of  the  usxial  Government  functions 
arc  Involved  in  the  project,  such  as  flood 
control,  navigation,  or  conservation.  There 
arc  no  dams  to  be  built.  It  Is  a  pure  bvisi- 
na  s  venture.  For  the  Government,  Federal, 
or  State,  to  undertake  it  would  not  only 
Vic  late  our  cherished  private  enterprise  sys- 
tei  1.  but  would  extend  the  Government's 
act  ivitles  in  business  far  beyond  any  limits 
heretofore  established.  How  can  we  counte- 
naiice  putting  the  Government  Into  new 
ventures  when  we  are  concerned 
getting  it  out  of  the  many  businesses 
it  |s  already  in? 

have  always  been  opposed  to  public  hous- 
tni  as  another  business  venture  in  which 
thi  Government  has  no  right  to  engage. 

'  lie  Government's  part  in  housing  should 
be  to  lend  every  encouragement  to  private 
ln<  ustry,  and  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
bu  Iding  can  be  expanded  in  areas  of  bousing 
sh(  rtagea. 

'I'he 
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building    Industry    of    America    has 
over  and  over  again  that  it  is 
equipped  and  better  qualifled  to  do 
Job  more  efficiently  and  more  econom- 
than  any  Government  agency. 
vue  of  tax  money,  paid  by  the  gen- 
public,  for  the  benefit  of  a  special  class 
citizens,  is  not  in  accordance  with  my 
philosophy  of  government. 
I>own  in  Waslilngton  the  new  administra- 
is  putting  all  its  effort  into  the  Job  of 
the  Nation  back  on  a  soimd  financial 


get  ting 
foofing. 

need  not  tell  you  that  it  Is  a  task  of 
treinendous  proportions.  It  may  seem  to 
sorte  of  us  that  the  President  and  Congress 
are  going  ahead  rather  slowly.  But  I  can 
ass  jre  you  that  substantial  progress  is  being 
male.  We  are  moving  in  the  right  dlrec- 
tio:i  and  the  goal  will  be  reached  if  every 
American  and  every  business  organization 
wll  resolve  to  make  economy  in  government 
thqlr  first  order  of  biulness. 

we  are  to  strive  for  the  solvency  and 
flnincial  stability  of  our  Nation,  we  must 
reognlze  economy  in  government  as  our 
patriotic  duty. 

\7e  mxist  oppose  all  pressure  groups  who 
del  land  the  spending  of  public  funds  for 
the  Ir  own  special  advantage. 

\re  miut  not  Join  in  demands  for  new  or 
exp  anded  government  services  which  we  can 
do  (Without. 

Vre  must  flght  against  every  proposal  for 
um  irarranted  controls  that  would  put  road- 
blo  ;ks  In  the  path  of  an  expanding  economy. 

\  re  must  revitalize  the  spirit  of  American 
pro  ^ess  through  individual  initiative,  en- 
erg  r,  self-reliance  and  thrift  rather  than 
lea  ling  on  the  Government  for  aid. 


lly  appeal  ti  you  today  as  Americans  and 
as  businessme  i  is  to  stand  behind  President 
Eisenhower  and  to  give  him  your  full  support 
In  these  critical  times. 

If  we  all  do  our  duty  as  Americans,  mind- 
ful of  our  Nation's  welfare,  we  can  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  the  great  bless- 
ing of  freedom — freedom  of  the  individual 
and  freedom  of  opportunity. 


The  C«$e  Af ainst  NatJonalaatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  herewith  an  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  1, 
1953,  issue  of  the  Freeman,  which  effec- 
tively points  out  the  ill  effects  of  na- 
tionalizing industry: 

Tbb  Cam*  Against  Natiomauutxom 
(By  Diogenes)  ^ 

The  project  of  nationalizing  more  Indus- 
tries remains  part  of  the  official  program  of 
the  Labor  Party  and  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  It  vrill  continue  to  do  so.  For 
the  idea  of  the  public  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production,  distribution,  and  ex- 
change is  the  Labor  Party's  distinctive  con- 
tribution to  political  thought  and  it  cannot 
abandon  It  without  losing,  so  to  speak,  its 
trade -mark. 

The  case  for  nationalization  has  been  put 
with  wearisome  reiteration  for  some  50  years 
now.  The  case  against  it  has  gone  very 
largely  by  default,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
come  to  be  an  accepted  things  in  the  minds  of 
millions  of  people  that  private  enterprise  is 
not  only  economically  inferior  to  public  en- 
terprise but  morally  inferior  to  it  as  well. 
Thus  it  is  a  necessary  thing  and  not  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  draw  some  lessons  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  national- 
ization. 

One  thing  which  alm^  t  universally  escapes 
piotlce  is  that  the  balance  sheets  of  the 
nationalized  industries  do  not  reveal  the 
whole  pictiire.  Nationalization  Involves  what 
I  might  call  national  overheads  which  do 
not  figiire  in  the  budgets  or  the  balance 
sheets  of  the  nationalized  services.  Thus, 
when  you  have  nationalized  coal,  gas,  and 
electricity,  you  get,  in  addition  to  the  na- 
tional coid,  gas,  and  electricity  boards,  which 
are  supposed  to  nin  these  Industries,  a  min- 
istry of  fuel  and  power  as  well.  When  you 
have  nationalized  railways  and  road  services, 
you  have,  in  addition  to  the  boards  in  control 
of  them,  a  ministry  of  transport.  And  in 
these  days  we  have  gone  one  stage  further. 
We  have,  in  Lord  Leathers,  a  supermlnlster 
to  coordinate  the  ministries  which  coordi- 
nate the  boards.  For  proper  accountancy 
the  cost  of  these  ministries  and  their  staffs 
should  be  added  to  the  operating  costs  of  the 
nationalized  Industries.  As  it  Is,  the  taxpayer 
has  to  bear  the  cost. 

But  nationalization  can  lead  to  the  "cook- 
ing of  the  books."  Thus  the  railways  run  at 
a  loss,  a  heavy  loss.  That  is  bad  for  the 
advocates  of  nationalization.  And  so  there 
has  arisen  within  the  Labor  Party  a  school 
of  thought  which  argues  that  the  State 
should  relieve  the  railways  of  part  of  their 
operating  costs.  The  argument  is:  railways 
had  to  buy  the  land  over  which  the  railway 
lines  run,  whereas  anybody  can  use  the  roads 
without  charge. 

This  Ignores  the  license  charges  paid  In 
respect  to  motor  vehicles;  but  that  Is  not  the 
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point.  The  point  Is  that  nationalization 
sets  in  motion  a  tendency  to  get  away  from 
a  true  economic  basis  in  the  running  of  the 
industry,  for  political  reasons.  We  may  see 
this  illustrated  in  the  transport  system  of 
New  York  City  which  is  running  at  a  heavy 
loss.  The  loss  would  be  a  good  deal  higher 
if  the  cost  of  pensions  of  the  staff  were  borne 
on  transport  funds,  as  it  should  be.  and  not 
on  the  funds  of  the  city  welfare  department, 
as  it  U. 

I  observe  that  a  number  of  Conservative 
members  of  Parliament  are  pressing  Lord 
Leathers  on  the  subject  of  the  fantastic 
height  to  which  the  price  of  coal  has  risen 
since  nationalization.  This  Illustrates  an- 
other lesson  to  be  learned  from  our  expe- 
rience. It  is  that,  after  nationalization,  no 
question  in  the  industry  concerned  can  be 
treated  on  its  own  merits.  Every  industrial 
question  becomes,  In  effect,  a  political  ques- 
tion. 

srrn.EMXNT  at  all  costs 

No  government  is  willing  to  face  the  possi- 
bility of  a  national  strike  in  a  nationalized 
Industry.  That  would  involve  not  merely 
industrial  crisis,  but  political  crisis,  too.  So 
there  arises  the  tendency  to  get  a  settlement 
at  all  costs — and  It  Is  always  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer  and  of  Industry  generally. 
Either  the  deficit  caused  by  settlement  Is  met 
by  government  subsidy  or  by  heavy  increases 
In  price  to  the  domestic  and  industrial  con- 
sumer. 

It  so  happens  that  the  industries  which 
have  been  nationalized  In  Britain  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  provide  commodities  or 
services  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  every 
single  manufactured  article  we  produce. 
The  cost  of  coal,  power,  and  transport  im- 
mediately and  directly  affect  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  Thus  the  present  fantasti- 
cally high  price  of  coal  not  only  threatens  to 
price  us  out  of  the  overseas  market  in  coal 
Itself,  but  to  price  ovir  manufactured  gcxxls 
out  of  the  overseas  market. 

This  is  already  a  factor  of  great  Importance. 
It  will  become  of  still  greater  importance 
when  the  competition  of  the  revived  German 
and  Japanese  industrial  systems  reaches  Its 
full  force.  Incidentally,  these  continual  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  coal,  power,  and  trans- 
port make  nonsense  of  any  Government  at- 
tempt to  halt  the  inflation  which  Is  so  grave 
a  feature  of  our  times.  Whatever  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  the  Government,  while 
these  increases  go  on  the  price  level  will  in- 
evitably rise. 

If  prices  rise  as  the  result  of  nationaliza- 
tion, quality  declines.  It  is  Inevitable  that 
this  should  be  so,  for  the  one  factor  which 
tells  in  favor  of  good  quality  (that  U,  the 
freedom  of  the  customer  to  change  his 
source  of  supply  if  he  Is  not  satisfied)  is 
removed  from  the  equation.  In  my  child- 
hood, coal  sold  at  the  door  at  16  and  18 
shillings  a  ton.  That  compares  with  some- 
thing over  £6  a  ton  today.  The  point  here. 
however,  is  that  the  coal  which  used  to  be 
bought  at  16  or  18  shillings  a  ton  was  all 
coal.  It  did  not  contain  an  admlxt\are  of 
stone  and  dirt  of  perhaps  10  percent  of  the 
whole,  as  it  does  now.  A  coal  merchant 
In  my  childhood  who  sold  what  is  sold 
today  as  coal  would  have  been  out  of  business 
In  a  week.  With  the  nationalized  monopoly 
of  coal,  however,  the  customer  has  no  reme- 
dy. He  cannot  change  his  source  of  supply. 
Until  that  liberty  Is  restored  quality  will  con- 
tinue to  be  sacrificed  to  quantity. 

BURZAXTCKACT    IN    THX    MAKINO 

Next  in  the  list  of  liabilities  comes  the 
decline  in  Icxjal  responsibility  and  power  of 
decision.  In  a  nationalized  industry,  any- 
thing done  an3rwhere  may  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  has  to  be  applied  everywhere. 
So  there  arises  a  reluctance  to  give  decisions 
at  the  circumference  and  a  tendency  to  refer 
matters   for   decision   to   higher    authority 


and  the  district  authority  to  the  national 
board. 

All  this  makes  for  delay.  It  also  makes  for 
local  irritation  among  the  workers,  to  whom 
the  absence  of  decision  Is  sometimes — indeed 
often — more  irritating  than  the  wrong  deci- 
sion. On  the  railways  the  stationmaster 
used  to  be  a  person  of  authority.  Today  his 
authority  has  been  sadly  undermined.  It 
would  be  perhaps  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  one  Is  In  charge  of  our  railway  stations — 
but  certainly  not  much  of  an  exaggeration. 

Next  comes  a  notable  decline  in  labor 
standards  of  discipline.  Under  private  en- 
terprise it  is  axiomatic  that  the  number  of 
persons  employed  should  be  reg\ilated  by 
the  amount  and  kind  of  work  to  be  done. 
Any  local  manager  who  maintained  staffs  in 
excess  of  requirements  would  be  soon  called 
to  account.  But  in  the  nationalized  indus- 
tries redundancy  is  maintained.  Recently, 
it  will  be  recalled,  the  meter-readers  of  the 
electricity  board  in  London  threatened  to 
strike  when  It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  such  readers,  after  an  investi- 
gation which  showed  that  many  of  them 
were  working  in  the  mornings  and  taking 
every  afternoon  off. 

The  preoccupation  of  the  local  manager  in 
a  private  enterprise  concern  is  to  maintain 
the  economic  efficiency  of  his  unit.  The  pre- 
occupation of  the  local  manager  of  a  nation- 
alized concern  is  to  avoid  trouble.  The  dif- 
ference is  vital.  It  can  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a  reasonable  profit  and  a  heavy 
loss — and  it  does. 

In  Mexico  this  difficulty  of  maintaining 
ordinary  standards  of  discipline  on  the  na- 
tionalized railways  led  to  a  decision  to  hand 
the  railways  over  to  the  unions  to  run.  This, 
however,  resulted  In  the  breakdown  of  all 
discipline  and  the  state  was  forced  to  take 
the  railways  back  again. 

Finally  nationalization  leads  to  an  In- 
ordinate growth  in  the  proportion  of  non- 
productive workers  employed.  The  office 
workers,  the  bureaucracy,  increase  and  mul- 
tiply. They  are  likely  to  do  this  In  all  big 
institutions,  whether  state-owned  or  pri- 
vately owned.  In  privately  owned  industries, 
however,  there  is  the  check  of  the  profit  and 
loss  account,  which  leads  to  periodic  pruning 
of  the  nonproductive  elements.  In  the  na- 
tionalized industries  this  check  is  removed. 
A  state  monopoly  can  always  raise  prices  or 
get  a  state  subsidy  to  cover  its  deficiencies. 

Ultimately  nationalization  degenerates 
into  a  kind  of  crude  syndicalism,  with  the 
workers  In  each  industry  fighting  for  their 
own  hands,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  other 
industries,  and  on  the  national  economy  as 
a  whole,  of  what  they  do. 

But  all  these  considerations  will  not  result 
in  a  change  In  the  Labor  Party's  attitude. 
For  to  that  i>arty  nationalization  is  not 
merely  an  economic  doctrine,  it  Is  a  quasl- 
rellglous  superstition.  Moreover,  It  is  not 
easy  to  dispel  such  superstitions  by  rational 
argument.  The  only  safe  thing  is  to  see  that 
never  again  is  the  Labor  Party  in  such  a 
position  that  it  can  resume  the  march  toward 
the  complete  nationalization  of  industry. 


The  Foreign  Aid  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Why  Isn't  Our  Foreign  Aid 


Ikying  Off?"  published  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  the  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Why  Isn't  Oua  Fobkion  Am  Fating  Orr? 

At  a  time  when  Congress  Is  nearing  a  deci- 
sion on  a  new  foreign-aid  program,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  billion,  the  administra- 
tion of  that  aid  program  is  In  serious  need  of 
thorough  review.  #Vot  as  to  Its  basic  pur- 
poses, but  to  determine  the  reason  for  its 
cvirrent  lack  of  results. 

That  lack  of  results  Is  on  view  throughout 
the  world.  Most  glaringly  right  now  In  Italy 
and  France. 

In  the  weekend  Italian  elections  the  De 
Gasperi  center  party,  while  stUl  controlling 
the  Government,  polled  only  49.8  percent  of 
the  total  vote,  compared  vrtth  63  percent  in 
1948.  The  gains  were  made  by  Communist 
and  Fascist  groups,  both  of  whom  are  hostile 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

In  Prance.  United  States  Influence  seems  to 
be  at  a  low  ebb.  After  nearly  3  weeks  that 
nation  remains  without  a  cabinet.  One  of 
America's  friends.  Georges  Bldault,  is  the 
latest  candidate  for  premier  to  be  rejected  by 
the  splintered  Chamber  of  Deputies.  One  ob- 
server declares  that  French  sentiment  is  in- 
creasing for  a  "deal"  with  Russia  and  a 
"Popular  Front  Government"  which  would 
Include  the  Commies  in  and  include  our 
friends  out. 

In  Britain,  we  find  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
stealing  Aneurin  Sevan's  thunder  In  moving 
closer  to  Russia,  away  from  the  idea  of  a 
united  and  strongly  armed  Western  Europe. 
In  Germany,  our  friend.  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
faces  a  bitter  fight  by  those  opposed  to  the 
United  States,  to  ovtr  plan  for  a  E\lropean 
Army,  and  to  the  whole  NATO  setup.  We 
have  few  friends  in  India,  fewer  still  In  Indo- 
nesia, where  a  Communist  minority  has  just 
overthrown  the  cabinet. 

All  those  countries  have  been  heavy  re- 
cipients of  our  past  foreign  aid.  All  are  to 
come  in  for  substantial  shares  of  the  new 
multlbllUon-doUar  aid  program  when  It 
finally  goes  through  Congress.  Europe  alone 
is  due  to  get  $2,179,000,000.  plus  $400  milllou 
to  Prance  for  her  war  in  Indochina. 

We  are  not,  however,  spending  these  and 
past  billions  to  make  other  countries  like  us, 
or  to  piirchase  gratitude.  If  we  were,  the 
picture  would  be  black  indeed. 

The  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
to  cement  a  strong  Western  alliance  to  guard 
the  free  world  from  Communist  aggression. 
It  is  the  failure  on  that  front  which  makes 
it  imperative  that  we  find  out  what's  wrong, 
and  move  swiftly  to  correct  it. 

When,  after  all  he  has  done.  Uncle  Sam, 
instead  of  Russia,  is  the  whipping  boy  of 
England,  France  and  Italy — we  should  find 
out  why.  When  one  after  another  of  our 
partners  in  NATO  fiirt  with  the  enemy  and 
shies  away  from  us — it  is  time  to  determine 
the  cause. 

For,  unless  our  foreign  aid  builds  free  world 
unity;  unless  our  troop  contingents  abroad 
are  aipong  friends;  unless  our  foreign  bases 
and  arsenals  are  committed  for  use  against 
the  enemies  of  freedom;  unless  our  Allies 
share  our  faith  and  determination  in  the 
common  cause — there  is  great  peril  ahead. 

So,  grave  questions  arise.  How  much  of 
this  anti-American  picture  is  due  to  inept 
administration  of  out  foreign  aid?  How 
much  is  due  to  funnellng  It  through  profi- 
teers? How  much  to  the  failure  of  European 
leaders  to  let  their  peoples  know  the  extent 
to  which  Americans  have  taxed  themselves 
for  foreign  aid?  Finally,  how  much  of  the 
Red  gain,  neutralist  sentiment,  and  weaken- 
ing of  NATO  is  due  to  shrewdness  of  Red 
propaganda  and  the  bad  press  and  publicity 
given  American  leadership? 

Congress  shovild  consider  these  questions 
thoroughly.    Our  foreign  aid  iux>gram  is  not 
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a  popularity  contest.  It  is  an  Investment 
In  collective  security  and  free  world  solidar- 
ity— an  investment  wblcb  does  not  seem  to 
be  paying  off. 


Doe*  Mr,  anrdiiU  BelieTe  m  19S3  Wlut 
He  Said  ia  19357 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MIMNaSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Jtme  6, 
1953:. 
"VncTTTOus  Monvis.  Tkamicei£d  bt  iNnTU 

AMD  TnoDrrT.  Are  No  Match  fob  Akmxd  aho 

RXSOLUn    WiCKEDNISS" CHTTBCHnj. 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

The  expected  signing  of  a  Korean  armistice 
will  bring  relief  and  Joy  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans whose  sons,  relatives,  and  friends  com- 
pose the  500,000- man  American  force  fighting 
In  Korea  tor  almost  3  years. 

An  armistice  also  will  be  hailed  by  many 
politicians  as  an  achievement  of  the  admin- 
istration which  promised  the  voters  that 
General  Eisenhower  would  terminate  the 
Korean  mess  honorably. 

For  nearly  a  year  public  attention  has  been 
foctised  on  no  other  topic  than  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  who  refiise  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  Conxmunist  overlords. 

The  Reds  finally  are  consenting  to  a 
watered-down  solution  of  that  problem.  It 
can  be  claimed  that  honorable  armistice  con- 
ditions have  been  obtained,  although  many 
may  Interpret  this  to  represent  only  a  face- 
saving  device  for  American  public  consump- 
tion. 

The  fate  of  these  men  Is  to  be  placed  In 
the  hands  of  a  neutral  commission  composed 
of  two  Soviet  satellites,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland,  and  two  genuine  neutrals,  Switzer- 
land and  Sweden,  with  India  as  the  de- 
termining voice.  India  is  regarded  as  strong- 
ly leaning  toward  Peiplng. 

The  final  decision  eventually  may  have  to 
be  taken  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, a  conglomeration  of  peace-loving  na- 
tions anxious  to  settle  the  3-year  conflict  at 
any  price.-  It  would  be  wrong  to  prejudge 
their  final  decisions.  But  by  examining  the 
record  of  that  body  in  the  last  2  years,  with 
its  blocs  of  nations  following  selfish  rather 
than  altruistic  interests,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  expediency  will  be  a  determining 
factor  in  the  final  verdict  on  the  48,000  Reds 
Who  do  not  want  to  be  repatriated. 

The  unity  of  Korea,  the  replacement  of 
Nationalist  China  by  the  Peiplng  regime  and 
the  entire  question  of  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  handled  at  a  political  conference. 
The  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  many 
months,  if  not  years,  of  haggling  and  bar- 
gaining before  that  conference  can  reach  a 
decision. 

President  Elsenhower  emphatically  stated 
last  week  in  his  nationwide  radio  and  tele- 
Tision  broadcasts  that  we  shall  have  no 
•'Munich."  Nobody  can  challenge  his  state- 
ment. He  means  what  he  says.  There  is 
however,  a  "but"  which  Is  being  overlooked 
by  many.  The  disastrous  Big  Four  meeting 
In  the  Bavarian  capital  merely  sealed  a  series 
of  previous  soirrenders  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies to  Italian  and  German  totalitarianism. 

The  seeds  of  World  War  n  were  planted 
when  the  League  of  Nations,  where  Britain 
•nd  France  had  a  dominant  position.  faUed 
to   prevent   Mussolini's   aggression   against 
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Abyssinia.  Not  only  did  these  powers,  which 
more  backing  then  than  the  United 
has  now  in  the  United  Nations,  fail 
prevent  that  aggression,  but  once  the 
Italian  flag  was  raised  at  Addis  AlMba  they 
to  recognize  that  crime  "for  the  sake 
>reservation  of  peace." 
\  rinston  Churciiill,  who  has  used  every 
oxuice  of  his  political  skill  to  Induce  this 
to  accept  what  in  fact  are  the  Red 
for  an  armistice  in  Korea,  refers  to 
"incident"  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
,  The  Gathering  Storm,  as  follows: 
battle  for  peace,  which  coxild.  In  193S, 
been  won,  was  now  almost  lost.  Musso- 
had  triumphed  in  Abyssinia  and  had 
defied  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
esp^laily  Great  Britain."  Replace  the  words 
Ayljsslnla  with  Korea.  Mussolini  with  Mao 
and  Great  Britain  with  the  United 
In  that  quotation  and  we  have  in  1953 
pbinfully  similar  picture. 
Q  uotlng  from  his  diary  of  18  years  ago  in 
same  volimie,  Mr.  Churchill  adds:  "Vlr- 
tuotis  motives,  trammeled  by  inertia  and 
timidity,  are  no  match  for  armed  and  reso- 
wickedness.  A  sincere  love  of  peace  is 
Excuse  for  muddling  hiindreds  of  millions 
]  umble  folk  into  a  total  war.  The  cheers 
:he  weak,  well-meaning  assemblies  soon 
to  echo  and  their  votes  soon  cease  to 
Docm  marches  on."  These  are  pro- 
words  which  Britain's  Prime  Minister 
shobld  have  reread  before  using  his  powerful 
perionality  In  inducing  us  to  accept  Pan- 
mu  ijom. 

Apierican  idealism  and  our  inherent  desire 
Justice,  especially  for  the  weak  and 
heli)Iess,  set  in  motion  3  years  ago  this  month 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans,  many 
^hom  are  now  burled  or  Korean  hillsides, 
it  not  been  for  our  generous  Impulse 
iefend  the  weak  South  Korean  Republic, 
is  no  doubt  that  the  United  Nations, 
its  predecessor  League  of  Nations,  would 
contented  itself  with  a  vote  of  censvire 
the  wicked  aggressors.  This  would  have 
couched  in  strong  diplomatic  language. 
U.  N.  might  even  have  applied  economic 
and  shut  its  eyes  to  a  remunerative 
trade,  as  the  League  did  in  1935. 
we  were  not  satisfied  with  words  and 
Junlped  into  the  breach  with  everything 
available  to  us  then.  We  considered  our- 
knlghts  in  armor  who  were  fulfilling 
obligation — not  our  own,  except  for  sac- 
in  the  name  of  the  United  Na- 
Small  nations,  such  as  Turkey,  fol- 
lowed us  unhesitatingly  with  military  forces, 
bigger  ones  followed  more  reluctantly, 
we,  too,  after  the  battle  was  engaged 
oiu-selves  as  having  "virtuous  motives 
With  inertia"  and  especially  with 
Once  on  the  path  which  Europeans 
to  take  in  1935,  we  loss  sight  of  the 
ma|n  objective — victory. 

IS  while  the  futiire  Big  Four  parleys  to 
wliifch  our  allies  may  eventually  insist  that 
Con  imunlst  China  be  added  may  not  become 
Hunich,"  the  Korean  armistice  may  weU 
the  same  significance  as  Abyssinia  had 
ago. 
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Joler  Gm  Strike  Fatal  Blow  to  Fature 
Efforts  To  Gear  Nation  Slam  Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILUKOIS 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Btr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leai  e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ord I  herewith  include  an  editorial  which 
aPF  eared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


on  June  9, 1953,  entitled  "Another  Hous- 
ing Joker": 

ANOTHxa  HorsnfG  Joi 


The  enemies  of  public  housing  never  sleep. 
Not  content  with  trying  to  whittle  down  the 
size  of  the  program  proposed  by  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration,  they  have  slipped  into 
the  independent  ofllces  appropriation  bill  a 
Joker  that  could  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  future 
efforts  to  clear  urban  slums  and  provide  low- 
rent  housing  for  sliim  dwellers. 

This  clever  little  device,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  differing  forms  by  both  Senate 
and  House,  consists  of  a  legislative  mandate 
that  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
shall  cancel  contracts  for  a  hoxising  project, 
even  after  construction  has  started,  if  the 
community  where  it  is  located  decides,  by 
referendiun  or  vote  of  its  governing  txxly, 
that  the  project  is  no  longer  desired. 

Uncle  Sam  doesn't  want  to  tiunist  a  hous- 
ing project  down  an  unwilling  community's 
throat,  does  he?  That  was  the  specious 
ground  on  which  the  amendment  was  put 
over.  But  since  no  community  starts  a  proj- 
ect unwillingly  in  the  first  place,  the  real 
issue  Is  whether  cities  shall  be  permitted 
to  break  contracts  duly  and  properly  entered 
into  by  their  constituted  housing  authorities. 

If  a  city  could  crawl  out  of  hoiulng  con- 
tracts it  had  entered  into  with  the  Federal 
Government,  the  victims,  in  addition  to  the 
sliim  dweUers  thus  denied  low-rent  housing, 
would  be  the  private  contracting  firms  which 
actually  build  the  projects  under  contract 
with  the  local  authorities.  As  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator Cole  warned  Congress  In  oppos- 
ing the  Joker,  no  contractor  then  would  take 
on  a  contract  with  a  local  housing  authority 
unless  he  included  in  his  bid  a  sxmi  big 
enough  to  compensate  him  for  losses  in  case 
the  project  were  stopped  In  mldfllght.  That 
would  greatly  increase  the  costs  of  all  proj- 
ects, possibly  so  much  as  to  make  them  pro- 
hibitive.   Wtiich,  no  doubt,  is  the  object. 

And  what  would  happen  to  the  uncom- 
pleted buildings  of  a  project  thtis  suspended? 
Who  would  take  them  over  at  a  giveaway 
price  and  complete  them  for  his  own  pur- 
poses? It  is  not  hard  to  guess  that  the  hap- 
py entrepreneur  who  showed  up  at  this  op- 
portune moment  woxiid  »>e  a  representative 
of  the  selfsame  real  estate  and  building  In- 
terests wtiich  are  fighting  puUlc  hoiislng  24 
hours  a  day,  and  which  are  responsible  for 
this  Joker  in  the  appropriations  bill. 

If  there  is  any  conscience  left  in  Congress, 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  bill 
will  knock  out  the  Joker.  It  is  too  much 
even  for  Mr.  Cole,  who  himself  complied  a 
notable  antlhousing  record  while '  in  Con- 
gress. 


Federal  EmploymeBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ElMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NKW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  me  before  the  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees  on  June  13,  1953,  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.: 

Let's  straighten  out  two  concepts  which 
seem  to  have  become  eml)€dded  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  present  administration.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  concept  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  run  like  a  business.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd,  more  naive,  and  more 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
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A  home  is  run  for  the  convenience  of  a 
single  unit,  the  family;  the  running  of  a 
home  is  not  dedicjited  to  the  advance  of  153 
minion  people:  it  Is  not  in  the  operations  of 
making  treaties,  making  war  or  peace  with 
foreign  nations,  conserving  our  national  re- 
sources, reconciling  the  Interests  of  worker, 
farmer.  Industrialist,  and  so  forth,  all  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  balancing  of  the 
budget  in  the  home  is  far  removed  from  the 
balancing  of  the  budget  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  President  Elsenhower 
sought  to  make  that  comparison  in  his  tele- 
cast show  last  week,  he  was  guilty  of  the 
grossest  oversimplification. 

Nor  can  a  government  be  run  like  a  busi- 
ness. The  business  motive — and  properly 
BO— is  one  of  profit.  That  is  lis  paramount 
reason  for  existence.  Business,  as  every 
other  form  of  endeavor,  has,  naturally,  re- 
straints placed  upon  it,  such  as  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  like,  but  the  business 
which  does  not  bring  returns  in  dollars  and 
cents  ceases,  of  ccvirse,  to  be  business.  There 
must  be  no  confusing  the  profit  motive  of 
business  and  the  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government,  rea- 
sons which  are  clearly  set  forth  by  our  Con- 
stitution, the  very  words  being,  "In  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice. 
Insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity."  Hence,  what 
is  good  for  General  Motors,  we  can  readily 
see,  Is  not  neceasarily  good  for  the  country. 
General  Motors,  be  it  remembered,  is  not 
under  Injunction  by  the  preamble  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  nor  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. 

Actually,  upon  whom  does  the  continuity 
of  statehood  depend?  Mind  you,  I  stress  the 
concept  of  continuity.  Administrations 
have  and  will  continue  to  change;  the  quali- 
ties of  Presidential  leadership  have  and  will 
continue  to  change  as  democratic  will  re- 
quires, but  what  keeps  the  state  going  on 
from  one  political  change  to  another?  Who 
turns  the  wheels  of  Government  machinery 
so  that  the  Government  world  of  pensions, 
social -security  checks,  delivery  of  mall,  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  customs,  the  detec- 
tion and  punlsnment  of  crime,  the  repre- 
sentation abroad,  the  administering  of  our 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  fac- 
tory Inspection,  the  gathering  of  census  data 
and  labor  statistics,  the  storage  of  grain  and 
wheat,  the  experimentation  in  defense 
weapons,  and  all  the  worlds  within  the  world 
of  government  in  the  steady  round  of  accom- 
plishments? Tlie  answer,  of  course,  is  the 
Federal  employee.  He  who  does  not  under- 
stand that  understands  nothing,  but  abso- 
lutely nothing,  about  government. 

Hence,  when  the  administration  un- 
reallstlcally,  to  put  it  as  kindly  as  possible, 
makes  meaningless  comparison  between  the 
home  and  government  or  between  business 
and  government,  it  is  mentally  blotting  out 
of  existence  the  body  of  Federal  employees 
and  the  complex,  mxiltifarlous,  and  essential 
work  It  performs.  The  Federal  employee  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  structure  of 
government  rests.  He  who  determines  what 
and  who  our  Federal  servants  will  be  deter- 
mines the  course  of  Government  operations. 
In  the  30  years  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I 
have  met  countless  Federal  employees.  In 
the  course  of  my  duties,  I  have  made  numer- 
ous requests  of  them.  Never  once  has  one 
failed  me.  I  have  known  many  who,  to  com- 
plete a  Job,  have  worked  nights  and  week- 
ends. Conscientious,  anonymous,  they  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  public.  What  they  are  l>e- 
Ing  rewarded  with,  these  days.  Lb  a  shoclting 
lack  of  gratitude. 

It  is  shocking  to  have  a  new  Cabinet  officer 
say  to  his  workers  the  day  he  takes  office  tliat 
he  expects  "a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's 
pay."  This  is  the  kind  of  remark  you 
might— I  say  "might" — expect  from  a  fore- 


man in  charge  of  a  gang  of  temporary  work- 
ers liired  by  the  day.  You  do  not  begin  a 
successful  Government  career  by  impljring 
that  your  workers  have  less  integrity  than 
you  have. 

It  Is  shocking  that  there  is  so  much  firing 
of  top  nonpolitical  career  servants  to  malLe 
room  for  political  appointments. 

It  is  shocking  to  have  leading  administra- 
tors like  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astin,  Director  of  Bu- 
reau of  Standards:  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  So- 
cial Security  Commission;  Albert  Day,  head 
of  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  all  nonpolitical 
posts,  forced  out  of  their  Jobs  to  make  room 
for  political  appointees.  This  Is  likewise  true 
of  Louis  Bean,  career  economist:  Marion 
Clawson,  Director,  Bureau  of  Lands. 

It  is  shocking  that  a  House  Appropriations 
Committee  Included  a  rider  in  its  appropria- 
tions bill  of  State-Justice-Commerce  funds 
authorizing  the  heads  of  those  departments 
"in  their  absolute  discretion"  to  fire  any  em- 
ployee, regardless  of  the  Civil  Service  Act 
and  veterans  preference,  whenever  they  deem 
it  advisable  "in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States."  The  Democrats  defeated  the  rider  in 
the  House,  95  percent  of  the  Democrats  vot- 
ing to  strike  the  rider,  86  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans voting  to  retain  it.  It  was  at- 
tempted In  the  Senate  eis  well,  but  again  was 
defeatea  by  the  firm  line  held  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators. 

It  is  shocking  that  the  criteria  for  security 
firing  are  so  dangerously  vague  as  to  create 
tension  and  a  feeling  of  insecvirlty  in  each 
Federal  worker.  Workers  can  be  fired  for — 
and  I  quote — "any  behavior,  activities  or  as- 
sociations which  tend  to  show  in  the  opinion 
of  the  security  officer  that  the  individual  is 
not  reliable  or  trustwqrthy."  This  will  be 
on  the  basis  of — and  again  I  quote:  "any 
facts  which  furnish  reason  to  believe  that 
the  individual  may  be  subjected  to  coercion, 
influence  or  pressvye  which  may  cause  him  to 
act  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  na- 
tional security.  In  other  words,  here  is  a 
projected  image  as  to  how  the  Admmistra- 
tion  sees  the  Federal  employee — a  weak, 
spindly  milquetoast,  with  no  independent 
Judgment,  who  finds  all  liinds  of  tempta- 
tions Irresistible;  in  short,  a  woefuUy  un- 
trustworthy crew. 
One  Washington  columnist  stated: 
~"A  court  test  of  the  program  is  t>elleved 
almost  certain  to  come  from  veterans'  or- 
ganizations. Several  of  them  already  have 
expressed  dismay  over  the  fact  that  by  ap- 
plying a  security  test  to  all  Federal  Jobs,  no 
provision  is  made  for  veterans  preference 
rights  of  appealing  dismissals,  which  have 
been  set  forth  by  Congress." 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  statement 
that  Federal  employment  is  a  privUage  and 
not  a  right  and  that,  therefore,  any  kind  of 
standard  set  by  the  Government  is  permissi- 
ble. 

Paced  by  many  state  legislative  acts  arising 
out  of  the  widespread  anxiety  to  protect 
government,  local  and  State,  from  infiltra- 
tion of  subversive  influence,  the  highest 
coiu-ts  in  a  number  of  States,  while  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  government  to  protect  it- 


the  Federal  worker  today.  Unfortunately, 
an  imhealthy  tone  has  lieen  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  his  refusal  to  protect 
members  of  his  ovm  staff  from  the  attacks 
of  congressional  Investigating  committees. 
Whether  he  so  acted  because  he  feared  a 
drastic  cut  in  appropriations  or  because  he 
assumed  that  such  an  excess  of  "coop>era- 
tion"  would  Ijring  lUm  greater  support  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  or  because  he 
thought  that  even  the  breath  of  an  unproven 
suspicion  Justified  his  surrender,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  evidence  of  such  timidity 
on  his  part  has  increased  the  tension  of  all 
Federal  workers  in  Wasliington.  I  regret 
this.  I  regret  this  deeply.  There  follows  a 
natural  Inclination  for  the  Federal  employee 
to  "play  it  safe,"  substituting  for  his  con- 
sidered Judgment  the  aim  to  please.  This 
means  the  curtailment  of  Imagination, 
vision,  and  the  courage  to  follow  the  truth 
wherever  it  may  lead. 

That  Congress  has  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  to  investigate  subversive  activities 
which  threaten  the  public  interest  is  unde- 
niable. That  the  need  exists  is  likewise  un- 
deniable. But  because  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject  matter  deals  with  the  sensa- 
tional, there  is  all  the  more  need  for  the 
most  careful  kind  of  investigations,  for  the 
scrupulous  procedure  lest  in  calling  "wolf" 
too  loudly  and  too  often  we  fall  to  recog- 
nize the  real  wolf  when  he  appears. 

The  Federal  employee  today  walks  a  nar- 
row road.  He  faces  the  threat  of  wholesale 
dismissals.  True,  it  is  a  threat  which  may 
not  materialize,  but  it  casts  its  shadow  on 
the  road.  He  faces  the  fear  that  a  person- 
ality clash  may  result  in  dismissal  under  the 
vagueness  of  the  new  Executive  loyalty  order. 
He  faces  the  abolition  of  bureavis  within 
the  agencies,  later  to  find  them  re-created 
with  new  personnel  (which  happened  with 
the  Agricultvu-e  Department).  He  faces  new 
policies  in  our  Military  Establishment  such 
a.s  the  one  diverting  work  from  the  naval 
shipyards  throughout  the  country  to  private 
yards.  The  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
workers  have  already  suffered  many  dis- 
missals, running  into  the  thousands. 

It  is  truly  amazing  that  these  facts  and 
attitudes  have  not  succeeded  in  demoraliz- 
ing every  branch  of  the  Federal  service. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  the  Federal  employee's 
steadfastness,  to  his  basic  philosophy  of  faith 
In  the  ultimate  triumph  of  American  sense, 
rare  and  common.  For  he  knows,  as  do  the 
majority  of  American  people  that  a  trained, 
skilled,  and  protected  Federal  service  is  not 
expendable.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  Gov- 
ernment order,  continuity  and  accomplish- 
ment. Let  us  advertise  the  threats  to  oiu- 
Federal  service,  and  you  can -depend  on  the 
American  people  when  they  know  the  facts 
to  safeguard  their  own  welfare. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  Congress  who  are 
watching  both  the  administrative  and  legis- 
lative program  concerned  with  the  Federal 
worker.  We  have  before  tis  the  evidence 
alerting  m&  to  the  dangers  of  unreasonable 
Interference  in  the  civU-service  laws.  I  can 
promise  you  on  behalf  of  mapy  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  that  we  shaU  do  battle 


sew  againit  disloyal  employees,  have  been     in  protection  of  the  righto  and  prlvUeges  of 
compelled  to  state  that  while   government     the  Federal  employees. 


employment  is  a  privUege  enjoyed  by  the 
citizenry,  nonetheless,  standards  cannot  be 
set  for  employment  which  are  arbitrary  or 
capricious.  Permit  me  to  quote  the  language 
of  one  court: 

"The  legislature  is  Itself  a  Judge  of  condi- 
tions warranting  legislative  enactments,  and 
they  are  only  to  be  set  aside  when  they 
Involve  such  palpable  abuse  of  power  and 
lack  of  reasonableness  to  accomplish  a  law- 
ful end  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  and  unreasonable,  and 
hence  Irreconcilable  with  conception  of  due 
process  of  law." 

To  shy  away  from  the  fears  which  have 
beset  Federal  employees  would  be  to  ignore 
one  of  the  most  Important  problems  facing 
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include  a  short  news  story  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Sunday  Tribune.  The  story 
contains  two  very  important  statements 
by  a  young  constituent  of  mine  who  has 
just  returned  to  Minneapolis  after  hav- 
ing been  a  prisoner  of  the  Communists  in 
Korea  for  29  months.  The  statements 
made  by  Lieutenant  Jones  net  d  no  com- 
ment, but  they  should  be  read  by  every 
single  American  in  these  days  of  crisis. 

The  news  story  follows: 
State  s  Ex-POW  Sats  Untted  States  Youth 
MxTBT  Be  Touch 

American  youth  Is  not  tough  enough  either 
mentally  or  physically,  Minnesota's  first  re- 
patriated Korean  prisoner  of  war  told  mem- 
bers of  the  fifth  district  of  the  American 
Legion  Satxirday. 

Lt.  Roy  Jones,  a  prisoner  29  months,  ad- 
dressed the  group's  annual  convention  ban- 
quet in  Nicollet  Hotel. 

Jones  said  American  prisoners  in  Korea 
"did  admirably  but  could  have  done  a  lot 
better."  He  said  they  "do  not  have  enough 
political  armament  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion when  they  are  exposed  to  an  alien  po- 
litical doctrine." 

"In  short,  they  do  not  know  enough  about 
democracy."  he  said. 

He  warned  the  group  against  an  "I-want- 
my-son-home-and-my-taxes-cut  attitude 
which  Americans  seem  to  adopt  when  tension 
Blackens." 

"We  have  to  be  prepared."  he  said.  "We 
may  be  able  to  avoid  a  world  war  m.  but 
we've  got  to  be  prepared  in  case  we  can't." 


A  NATO  MiliUry  Program  for  Europe 
Will  Fail  Withont  an  Armed  Germany, 
Says  Ray  Henle  From  Paris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsnv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday.  June  10, 1  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  three-star-extra  broad- 
cast from  Paris  by  Ray  Henle  and  Pred 
Morrison.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  include 
a  part  of  another  broadcast  that  fol- 
lowed the  one  on  Monday,  and  I  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  this  later 
broadcast  by  Mr.  Henle. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Henle  has  correctly  interpreted  the  at- 
titude of  the  French  people  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rearmament  as  it  is  related  to  the 
NATO  program,  for  which  many  billions 
of  dollars  are  about  to  be  authorized 
under  the  mutual  security  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  the  partial  report  of  this 
last  broadcast: 

Here's  something  I  v/ant  to  get  over  to  you 
from  Paris  tonight.  The  fact  that  in  France 
there  Is  no  deep-rooted  fear  of  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  You  find  an  attitude  of  al- 
most unconcern  over  the  Russian  threat  of 
running  through  the  French  population  all 
the  way  from  some  of  the  top  French  states- 
men down  to  the  farmers  In  the  field. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  French  poli- 
ticians who've  been  smart  enough  to  know 
that  the  best  way  to  continue  American  aid 


Is  to    work  up  a  sweat  over  the  threat  of 
mlsm.     But  that  practice  doesnt  go 
Into  the  fabric  of  the  French  people 
fir. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  United  States 

I  anda  services  In  Prance  might  have 

t  apposed  to  work  up  an  appreciation  of 

of  world  communism,  if  the  effort 

seriously  made,  it  has  resulted  in 
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French  Indifference  to  the  Communist 

gives  you  one  good  reason   for  the 

indifference  to  our  NATO  program  for 

up  mUltary  defenses  in  Europe. 

is,  however,  a  fear  of  war  among 

It's  the  fear  of  Germany.    If  you 

a  possible  war  to  a  Frenchman  you 

certain  to  hear  him  bring  up  not 

Russia,  but  Germany. 

who   pay   little   attention   to 

Is  going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 

with    close    personal    Interest   every- 

that  U  happening  across  the  border  In 

They  can't  forget  that  three  times 

than  a  hundred  years  the  Germans 

nvaded  their  country  and  when  you 

a  possible  new  Invasion,  they  look  in 

direction. 

p  resents  a  very  serious  problem  for  otir 
program.     The     French     are    plain- 
on  the  subject  of  Gennany.     They 
very  dim  view  of  present  plans  for 
Western  Germany,  and  giving  her  a 
4rmy  of  her  own.     There  Is  some  very 
sentiment   here   for   keeping   Ger- 
just   where   she   Is   now,   without   an 
and  therefore,  without  the  means  for 

another  war. 

French  saw  Hitler  build  up  an  army 

;he  First  World  War,  with  no  one  doing 

to  stop  him  until  the  army  was  on  the 

toward  France.    They  think  it  could 

n  again. 

situation  becomes  all-important  In 

the  fact  that  without  an  armed  Ger- 

oxxr  NATO  program  falls  fiat  and  the 

we  have  poured  Into  It  are  likely  to 

much  money  down  the  drain  so  far  as 

cjoncrete  defense  results  are  concerned. 

,  this  fear  of  Germany  Is  not  confined 

Tou  find  It,  of  all  places,  even 

the  Germans  themselves. 


Prince. 


Acfamalating  Danger  Signals  m  Our 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

[HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mit  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
gran  ed  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reco  id.  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  Economic  Trend  Line  Studies,  a 
week  y  analysis  of  developments  in  our 
econ<  my: 

fllW 


observations  on  the  implications  of 

present  money  market  seem  to  be  in 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  slow,  steady 

over  a  number  of  months  in  Interest 

neans  more  than  the  end  of  the  cheap 

policy.     It   is   indicating   an   actual 

y  of  money  available  for  commercial 


boom  that  we  have  been  enjoying  has 

a  heavy  toll  of  money  supplies,  and,  at 
lilting,  total  loans  are  at  new  highs 

historically,    at    astronomical    flgtires. 

are  dangers  in  such  great  volumes  of 
I  >nd  we  believe  that,  wisely,  the  admin- 
istration feels  that  the  value  of  money  must 


be  based  on  the  free  market  and  that  the 
excessive  use  of  money  should  be  curtailed. 
Installment  credits  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  difficulties  that  might  develop. 
They  have  gone  too  far  and  too  fast.  We 
believe  the  present  trend  toward  stopping 
this  growth  is  beneficial  and  at  the  same  time 
may  be  painful.  We  think  new  funds  are 
actually  scarcer  today  than  they  have  been 
since  1936.    The  methods  used  at  the  end  of 

1936  to  curb  the  expansion  brought  dire  re- 
sults that  many  of  us  still  remember. 

At  the  present  time,  many  units  of  indus- 
try with  reasonably  good  credit  are  meeting 
grave  difficulties  In  satisfying  their  money 
requirements,  and  great  pressure  Is  being 
generated  to  reduce  the  Inventories  and  ac- 
counts so  that  the  loan  columns  can  start  to 
recede. 

For  the  longer  pull  this  is  all  to  the  good; 
but  It  is  a  very  delicate  operation  and,  as  In 
1937,  might  be  overdone  and  feed  on  Itself. 
To  say  the  least,  there  are  forces  In  the  econ- 
omy today  that  will  tend  to  reduce  Inven- 
tories, reduce  production,  reduce  employ- 
ment to  the  end  of  reducing  borrowing.  As 
we  see  It,  It  is  an  Important  time  to  have 
one's  affairs  In  good  order,  not  to  be  unduly 
disturbed  but  to  be  as  confident  as  possible 
of  your  own  individual  and  corporate  posi- 
tion as  far  as  funds  are  concerned.  We  will 
all  be  better  off  if  the  borrowing  trend  can  be 
dampened  down  In  an  orderly  way  and  start 
to  decrease,  but  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
it  will  not  be  done  in  an  orderly  way.  Many 
units  of  oiu*  community,  as  Individuals  and 
as  corporations,  are  overcommltted  to  money 
requirements  that  may  not  be  easily  satisfied. 

One  aspect  of  the  situation  to  watch  is  the 
trend  of  bank  debits.  Is  it  possible  to  take 
the  froth  off  a  boom  without  disturbing  so 
many  people  that  their  spending  habits  would 
be  radically  changed?  To  date,  debits  are 
holding  up  fairly  well.  They  are  an  indica- 
tion that  goods  that  have  been  produced  are 
going  into  use  and  consumption.  If  debits 
hesitate  due  to  the  pressures  that  have  been 
mentioned  above,  there  Is  a  strong  implica- 
tion that  we  might  have  some  months  of  de- 
clining production. 

We  mention  the  fact  that  the  money  prob- 
lem is  not  too  different  from  that  which  we 
faced  at  the  end  of  1936.  We  do  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  the  consequences  might  be  simi- 
lar, and  we  might  say  that  they  might  be  very 
different  in  the  security  market.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1937,  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  speculation  in  the  security  market  as  well 
as  in  industrial  activity.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  very  little  speculation  In  securities, 
and  the  broad  liquidation  that  was  faced  in 

1937  probably  would  not  be  repeated  now, 
particularly  as  commodity  prices  have  al- 
ready receded  substantially,  which  was  not 
the  case  at  the  beginning  of  1937. 

We  wonder  if  the  problem  we  face  In  the 
money  market  cannot  be  brlefiy  stated  with- 
out dangerously  oversimplifying  it.  The 
broad  question  is,  can  loans  be  controlled 
and  turned  down  by  the  mere  effect  of 
tighter  money  without  dlstxirblng  the  spend- 
ing habits  of  the  people?  In  other  words, 
can  the  use  of  money  remain  at  a  higher  rate 
even  though  it  Is  costly  and  unavailable. 
If  this  policy  can  accomplish  this,  an  Im- 
portant milestone  will  have  been  passed  in 
a  very  constructive  way.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tightening  purse  strings  disturb 
the  spending  habits  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
million  people,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  some  real  trouble  might  develop. 

It  might  also  be  appropriate  to  review  cer- 
tain nonmonetary  economic  developmenta 
which  seem  likely  to  influence  business  con- 
ditions over  the  next  year.  For  the  most 
■pert,  these  factors  are  well  known,  but  they 
should  be  reviewed,  particularly  in  light  of 
credit  conditions. 

The  automobile  industry  is  one  of  the 
broadeet  consumers  of  raw  materials  and 
products  in  our  economy.  Each  year  auto- 
mobile producers  take  a  significant  portion 
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of  the  steel,  textile,  chemical,  and  non- 
ferrovis  metal  output.  Currently,  automo- 
bile production  ie  running  at  a  rate  of  over 
6  million  units  annually.  The  normal  re- 
placement demand  is  probably  not  greatly 
In  excess  of  4  mUUon  passenger  cars.  The 
annual  increase  in  families  is  about  700,000 
per  year.  If  each  of  these  new  families  pur- 
chased a  car,  there  would  stufbe  more  than 
a  million  passenger  cars  left  over  on  the 
basis  of  present  production.  Of  course, 
some  of  this  excess  may  be  absorbed  by  new 
2-  or  3-car  families,  larger  exports,  or  an 
Increase  In  the  proportion  of  families  own- 
ing cars.  However,  it  seems  obvious  that 
some  adjustment  is  likely  In  automobUe 
production  ove'  the  next  year. 

The  lower  rate  of  family  formation  will 
probably  act  as  a  drag  on  the  housing  in- 
dustry.    In  1949  and  1950  new  families  each 
year    totaled    about    1.4    million.    However, 
the  figure  declined  to  1.1  mUllon  in  1961  and 
totaled   only   900,000   last   year.     In    1953   a 
further  drop  is  expected  to  700,000.     Thus, 
the  hypothetical  demand  for  homes,  pxirely 
on  the  basis  of  f8.mlly  formation.  Is  as  much 
as   50   percent   less   than   5   years  ago.     But 
the   housing    industry    is   turning   out    new 
dwelling  units  in  excess  of  1  million  per  year. 
Here  are  two  of  the  most  Important  in- 
dustries in  the  country  which  are  currently 
engaged  in  t\jmlng  out  their  products  at  a 
faster  rate  than  is  Justified  by  the  number 
of  people  who  CJ»n  use  these  goods.     When 
this  fact  Is  coupled  with  the  realization  of 
considerable  tightness  In  credit.  It  Is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  some  down- 
ward adjustmen'--  in  these  major  industries 
is  probable  within  the  next  12  or  15  months. 
Some  economies  may  be  realized  In  defense 
spending,  but  total  outlays  for  armaments 
wUl  remain   large.     New  plant   and   equip- 
ment expenditures  by  business  are  also  like- 
ly to  stay  strong.    We  are  in  an  era  of  very 
rapid     technological     changes,     and     these 
changes   require    large    amounts   of    capital 
spending.     These    are    two    very    significant 
supporting  factors  in  the  present  situation. 

CONCLTTSION 

As  we  stated  last  week,  we  feel  that  those 
industries  supplying  consumer  goods  to  the 
public  through  an  excessive  use  of  credit 
are  In,  if  not  a  dangerous,  at  least  a  vulner- 
able position.  It  is  a  time  to  keep  corporate 
and  Indlvldtial  affairs  in  good  order  and 
avoid  excesses  of  debt,  inventories,  and 
speculative  buying.  As  we  have  remarked 
several  times  before,  we  do  not  think  that 
it  Is  a  time  to  expect  a  deep  and  severe  col- 
lapse in  all  economic  values,  but  the  situa- 
tion calls  for  caution. 

The  economic  trend  line  Is  again  weaken- 
ing. After  more  than  9  months  of  virtual 
sidewlse  movement,  the  line  has  started  to 
decline.  As  yet  the  deterioration  has  not 
become  pronounced,  but  the  monetary 
forces  are  contracting  and  the  situation 
shows  less  stablUty  than  3  or  4  months  ago. 

Our  note  of  caution  remains. 
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High-Handed  U.  N.  Attitude  in  Korea 
Could  Backfire  AU  Oyer  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  UnMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer:  i 


Hich-Hanoxd  n.  N.  AiTiTui*  IN  KoRXA  Could 

Bacxpire  All  Ovze  tAz  Wobld 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

The    Immediate    benefits    and    long-run 

dangers  of  a  Korean  armistice  are  now  plain 

to  aU  Americans. 

Less  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the  U.  N. 
attitude  toward  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
set  a  pattern  of  relationship  between  that 
body  and  anyysmall  country  it  may  be  re- 
quired to  assist  which  will  have  the  most 
far-reaching  consequences. 

What  Is  this  attitude?  It  was  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  June  4  Issue  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  Weekly.  The  writer  ad- 
vocated ticking  off  the  protesting  President 
Rhee  in  the  following  terms: 

"We  should  not  have  intervened  (In 
Korea)  if  greater  Issues  than  yotir  stirvival 
had  not  been  at  stake;  and  If  we  had  not 
come  In  you  would  long  since  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea.  We  came  here  to  pre- 
vent aggression  from  succeeding  and  now 
that  we  have  done  so,  we  are  ready  for  a 
truce  which  we  think  honcH-able.  If  you 
try  to  carry  on  the  war  alone,  we  shsdl  either 
stop  you  or  let  you  go  ahead  and  break 
your  neck." 

THIS  IS  V.  w.  mn 
This,  I  submit,  is  Just  about  what  the 
United  Nations  (under  British  inspiration) 
has  been  saying.  The  U.  N.  did  not  inter- 
vene to  right  the  wrong  of  the  division  of 
Korea,  stUl  less  to  protect  the  sovereign 
Republic  of  Korea. 

It  intervened  to  stop  aggression  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  It  has  no  reason  to  give 
serious  attention  to  any  Korean  claims  to 
run,  or  even  to  influence,  the  manner  in 
which  it  chooses  to  carry  out  its  mission. 

There  was,  however,  another  possible  atti- 
tude. The  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  recog- 
nized as  an  Independent  nation.  At  the  be- 
ginning its  weakness  (partly  fostered  by 
United  States  fear  of  provoking  Russia)  pre- 
vented the  Republic's  sovereignty  from  re- 
ceiving more  than  lip  service  from  the  U.  N. 
commanders. 

But  as  the  Republic  buUt  up  Its  armed 
forces  toward  the  present  strength  of  16 
dlvUlons  (and  a  goal  of  20),  amounting  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  U.  N.  troops,  the 
U.  N.  leaders  might  have  been  expected  to 
.  treat  it  as  a  fully  sovereign  state. 

IT  hasn't 

It  has  never  done  so.  The  first  proof  was 
the  treatment  of  North  Korean  prisoners. 
These  people  are  Koreans.  Normally,  they 
ought  all  to  have  been  turned  over  to  Presi- 
dent Rhee. 

The  latter  would  have  Immediately  released 
all  who  had  been  forced  into  Communist 
service  against  their  will  or  who  had  been 
Communists  but  changed  their  minds. 
There  would  have  been  no  problem  of  North 
Koreans  who  did  not  want  to  go  home. 

This,  incidentally,  was  exactly  the  prac- 
tice followed  by  Red  China  toward  North 
Korea.  No  South  Korean  prisoners  will  be 
returned  to  South  Korea.  The  Chinese  ac- 
knowledge North  Korean  sovereignty  over  all 
Korea  and  all  Koreans. 

In  other  words.  Red  Chinese  tyrants  have 
shown  greater  consideration  for  the  real  in- 
dependence of  their  North  Korean  sateUite 
than  the  U.  N.  has  for  the  sovereignty  of 
South  Korea — which  is  fantastic  I 

SECOND  INDIGNlTT 

A  second  indignity  to  which  U.  N.  com- 
manders have  subjected  the  sovereignty  of 
South  Korea  lay  In  negotiating  and  accept- 
ing armistice  conditions  inacceptable  to 
President  Rhee.  Yet  these  conditions  are 
intended  to  be  binding  not  merely  on  outside 
U.  N.  forces  but  on  South  Korea  Itself. 

Finally,  In  these  conditions  is  something 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of 
any  state— the  bringing  In  of  enemy  In- 
spectors and  neutral  armed  forces  upon  its 


territory  not  only  without  its  permission  but 
In  definance  of  its  expressed  wiU. 

These  examples  add  up  to  the  foUowlng 
conclusion  in  U.  N.  (and  American)  eyes: 
U.  N.  members  that  go  to  the  assistance  of 
a-y  small  country  temporarily  supersede 
that  country's  sovereignty  and  eclipse  its 
independence  \intll  such  time  as  they  Judge 
they  can  safely  withdraw.  ^ 

contlicts  with  raiNciPUt 

This  conception  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
President  Elsenhower's  belief  that  the 
United  States  should  countenance  no  deals 
at  the  expense  of  weaker  third  parties.  In 
Korea  we  are  not  only  countenancing  but 
have  made  Just  such  a  deal. 

The  Korean  example  may  further  cool 
the  future  desire  of  other  smaU  states  to 
be  "saved"  by  the  U.  N. 

South  Korea  Is  of  course  protesting  and 
threatening.  And  even  the  lofty  Manches- 
ter Guardian  editorialist  recognizes  that 
"Dr.  Rhee's  threats  may  not  be  empty  ones." 

If  the  embittered  South  Koreans  either 
withdrew  from  the  nne  (of  which  they  hold 
two  thirds)  or  seized  the  United  States 
munition  diunps  in  order  to  continue  fight- 
ing (as  they  have  threatened),  then  no  ob- 
jective would  have  been  retichcd  by  the  U.  N. 
or  the  United  States — and  the  only  winner 
would  be  the  Communists. 

For  such  a  dark  contingency  the  arrogant 
U.  N.  commanders  would  be  as  respwnslble 
as  the  humUiated  and  embittered  Soutlx 
Koreans. 


Emerfency  ImmifratioB  Legislatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NEW   YORK 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include 
the  statement  of  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  PeUx 
P.  Burant.  president  of  the  Polish  Inmu- 
gration  Committee,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion on  June  10.  1953,  regarding  the 
emergency  immigration  legislation  as 
proposed  by  President  Eisenhower. 

This  proposal  would  be  of  vast  assist- 
ance in  aiding  the  victims  of  tyranny  and 
would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  many  who 
fled  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  in 
search  of  freedom  and  liberty.  This  is 
emergency  and  temporary  legislation 
which  would  operate  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  immigration  law. 
While  it  does  not  solve  all  the  inequities 
in  the  present  law.  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Rt.  Rkv.  Msgk.  Felix  F.  Bur- 
ant, PRESmENT  or  THE  POLISH  IMMIGRA- 
TION      COMMITTEE,       CHAPLAIN       (COLONEL), 

USAR,  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration AND  Naturalization,  June  10,  1953, 
Regarding  Emergency  Immigration  Legis- 
lation 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  offered  me  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  vital  and 
burning  problem  of  opening  the  doors  of  the 
United  States  for  additional  thousands  of 
people  who  have  been  made  homeless  as  a 
consequence  of  war,  Soviet  occupation,  or 
other  circumstances. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  appeal 
In  defense  of  these  people  and  a  number  of 
legislative  blUa  submitted  to  Congress  seem 
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to  give  hope  that  the  fate  of  these  people 
win  be  sincerely  considered  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

The  Polish  Immigration  Committee  is 
helping  countless  Polish  refugees,  displaced 
persons,  escapees,  soldiers  of  the  former  Pol- 
ish Army  In  exile  and  regular  quota  Immi- 
grants In  their  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  and  resettlement  after  their  arrival. 
The  Committee  Is  also  taking  care  of  Pol- 
ish seamen  who  left  their  ships  for  political 
reasons  and  whose  Inunlgratlon  status  so 
far  has  not  been  adjusted.  Any  Immigra- 
tion legislation,  therefore.  Is  of  vital  Interest 
to  our  organization,  the  Polish  quota  being 
very  small  and  under  the  provision  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  mortgaged  50  percent 
until  1999.  Poles  applying  now  for  the 
United  States  visa  have  to  wait  approxi- 
mately B  years  for  their  turn. 

In  his  message  of  April  22,  1953,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recommended  ad- 
mission of  340,000  Immigrants  above  quotas 
to  relieve  the  refugee  problem  in  Western 
Europe  and  to  ease  the  problem  of  overpopu- 
lation. We  have  warmly  welcomed  this  mes- 
sage and  I  would  like  to  state  our  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  action  undertaken  by 
the  President  and  of  the  devoted  work  of  the 
Committee  which  strives  to  Implement  the 
President's  wish  and  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  thousands  of  brave  men  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  forced  to  live  the  life 
of  exiles. 

After  analyzing  the  legislative  bills  sub- 
mitted In  connection  with  emergency  Immi- 
gration, I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks 
which  express  the  opinion  of  the  organiza- 
tion represented  by  me  and  which,  as  re- 
sulting from  my  familiarity  with  refugee  and 
immigration  problems,  may  contribute  to  a 
final  fcHrmulation  of  the  Commission's  view- 
jxAnt. 

Concerning  the  definitions  tised  In  the 
Tarlous  proposed  bills  we  readily  subscribe 
to  the  definitions  used  by  United  States 
Senator  AxTHim  V.  Watkins  and  Congress- 
nmn  Joseph  L.  Carkigg,  that  "refugee"  or 
"escapee"  means  any  person  of  European 
origin  who  as  a  result  of  World  War  n  or 
Its  aftermath  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  presently  Communist-dominated 
or  Communist-occupied  area,  and  whose  re- 
patriation to  the  same  European  country 
cannot  be  effected  because  of  fear  of  perse- 
cution, and  who  has  not  been  firmly  re- 
settled. 

Our  first  concern  Is  for  the  displaced  pei- 
sons  still  In  Germany.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  were  covered  by  the  Dis- 
abled Persons  Act  but  some  did  not  succeed 
to  ctMnplete  all  the  necessary  formalities  be- 
fore deadline  of  January  1,  1952.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  those  who  remain  In  Germany 
longest  should  be  given  the  first  considera- 
tion irrespective  of  the  number  of  visas  to 
be  allotted  to  refugees  or  escapees  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  I  cannot  speak  for  all 
displaced  persons  In  Germany:  however,  I 
must  point  out  that  the  Polish  refugees  there 
are  in  an  extremely  difficult  situation  being 
at  the  mercy  of  the  German  authorities 
which  are  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of 
their  own  surplus  population  and  are,  unfor- 
tunately, not  very  friendly  disposed  to  for- 
mer victims  of  Nazi  oppression, 
tunately,  not  very  friendly  disposed  to  for- 

Wlth  regard  to  refugees  In  other  countries 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  number  of  15,000 
visas  proposed  in  the  majority  of  bills  for 
refugees  and  escapees  residing  within  the 
European  continental  limits  of  the  member 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  within  Turkey  is  not  ade- 
quate and  that  a  greater  number  should  be 
foreseen  in  order  to  cover  the  existing  needs. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  disproportion  between  pro- 
posed visa  allotments  to  the  countries  with 
surplus  population  and  refugees  in  favor  of 
the  overpopulated  countries. 
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the  same  time  we  submit  that  Sweden 

should  be  included  in  the  European  coun- 

covered     by     emergency     legislation, 

all   Scandinavian   countries   Sweden 

he  largest  group  of  political  refugees 

recent  escapees.     Because  of  Sweden's 

and    geographical    proximity    to 

Russia  and  some  Iron  Curtain  coun- 

they  have  reason  to  be  concerned  about 

safety.     The  presence  of  many  Soviet 

agenfs  increases  the  feeling  of  Insecurity  of 

political  exiles. 

are  convinced  that  any  emergency  leg- 
Islatibn  shoiild  include  a  number  of  Polish 
soldi  irs  of  the  former  Polish  Army  in  exile, 
for  some  reason  or  other  were  unable 
advantage  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
hnd  were  left  In  Great  Britain.  There 
4bout  140.000  Polish  soldiers,  including 
in  Great  Britain  out  of  which 
10,300  benefited  by  the  said  act.  How- 
qulte  a  niunber  of  others,  despite  their 
intentions,  were  prevented  from  avail- 
Iheinselves  of  that  opportunity  because 
they  reported  too  late  for  registra- 
the  rigidly  enforced  ultimate  date  be- 
June  16,  1980,  or,  though  registered,  they 
not  received  In  time  the  required  as- 
suraiices,  or  having  all  the  formalities  ful- 
they  were  not  In  a  position  to  pay  their 
transportation  to  the  United  States  the 
British  Government  having  withdrawn  be- 
ginning October  1,  1951,  the  privilege  of  free 
granted  previously  to  former  Polish 
This  somewhat  unexpected  move 
British  Government  frustrated  plans 
applicants  who  were  not  prepared 
^ch  a  possibility,  and  since  they  had  no 
sufficient  savings  of  their  own  to  pay  their 
they  were  deprived  of  the  chance  to 
to  the  United  States.  American 
refused  to  consider  these  soldiers 
und^r  section  3  (c)  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
having  assumed  that  they  were  firmly 
although  such  an  assumption  is 
lustifled  since  they  expressed  their  will 
I  Qigrate  by  registering  themselves  and  by 
applying  for  British  citizenship.  We 
think  that  all  those  who  registered  between 
Jun«  16,  1951,  and  December  31,  1951  and 
whose  cases  were  processed  but  for 
som#  reason  not  completed  should  not  be 
led  as  firmly  resettled  but  Instead 
should  be  listed  as  political  refugees.  In  any 
that  group  is  not  a  large  one — we  estl- 
that  the  total  number  will  not  exceed 
at  the  utmost  and  we  think  that  either 
idditional  number  of  visas  should  be 
allot  ted  to  these  members  of  the  Polish  Army 
e:  :lle  left  behind  in  Great  Britain  c»:  that 
otal  number  of  visas  for  refugees  should 
prop  ortionately  be  Increased. 

vould  like  to  submit  a  point  deserving 

spec  al  consideration  should  be  the  reuniting 

f  imllles.     In   this  respect  no  difference 

should  be  made  between  relatives  of  United 

citizens  and   legal   residents   In   the 

Untiled  States. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  provi- 
be  made  for  the  relief  of  the  refugees 
are  actually  residing  in  the  United 
but  for  some  reason  were  unable  to 
adji^t  their  Immigration  status.  We  are 
both  with  those  who  arrived  here 
legally  and  those  who  arrived  illegally  seek- 
x>lltlcal  asylum  in  this  country.  It  is 
telief  that  the  same  treatment  should  be 
allot  ted  to  the  latter  category  as  that  pledged 
F  resident  Eisenhower  to  the  prisoners  of 
n  Korea  who  will  be  offered  a  chance  to 
IS  free  men  in  a  free  society. 
Illustrate,  I  would  like  to  recall  here 
:ase  of  Polish  sailors  who  4  years  ago 
Polish  ships  at  New  York  as  an  obvi- 
ous ilgn  of  their  protest  against  the  present 
Compiunist  government  in  Poland.  All  of 
are  steadily  employed,  they  have  proved 
of  good  moral  character,  some  of  them 
and  have  children.  In  spite  of  all 
thes4  facts,  they  are  still  under  deportation 
orde  s  and  live  In  constant  fear.   Private  bills 
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Introduced  by  Members  of  the  Congress  tn 
their  behalf  did  not  help  and  they  are  kept 
In  suspense.  I  will  also  mention  the  case  of 
a  young  heroic  Polish  seaman,  who  In  July 
1951  organized  a  mutiny — the  first  of  this 
kind — on  the  Polish  Navy  ship  Zurato,  and 
with  5  other  sailors  locked  all  the  crew,  con- 
slstlng  of  6  officers  and  32  mates,  below  deck, 
navigated  the  ship  to  Ystad,  Sweden,  where 
he  surrendered  It  to  Swedish  authorities. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Sweden,  where  he  did 
not  feel  safe,  he  reached  this  country  as  a 
stowaway,  and  after  a  year  his  status  is  not 
yet  legalized.  You  have  probably  read  about 
a  few  cases  involving  Polish  refugees  who 
even  after  meritorious  service  in  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  were  ordered  deported 
from  this  country  because  they  had  entered 
this  country  illegally  as  political  exiles. 
What  Is  the  logical  difference  between  John 
J.  Doe  entering  West  Germany  from  East 
Germany  running  away  from  Communists 
and  receiving  political  protection  sanctioned 
by  otir  High  Commissioner  and  Stanley  Joe- 
ski  crossing  the  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  way  of  ship?  The  first 
John  Doe  Is  O.  K..  the  second  Stanley  Joe 
Is  considered  a  felon  and  facing  deportation 
•  *  *  he  must  live  under  pressiire  for  in- 
definite period,  when  he  thought  he  ran  away 
from  enemies  to  friendly  country. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  In 
Its  present  session  will  enact  the  vital  legis- 
lation thus  bringing  relief  to  thousands  of 
oppressed  and  distressed  people.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  best  American  tradition.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  every  day  of 
waiting  weakens  the  physical  and  moral  re- 
sistance of  those  unfortunate  people  and 
therefore  a  speedy  action  In  this  matter  U 
essential. 

I  cannot  accept  the  view  of  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  organizations  which  objects 
to  President  Elsenhower's  program  to  admit 
240,000  Immigrants  from  Europe,  since  It 
would  mean  an  addition  of  1,250  potential 
spies  and  saboteurs  to  our  present  powder- 
keg  situation. 

As  a  priest,  social  worker,  and  American 
soldier  I  may  state  on  the  contrary  that  the 
new  Immigrants,  like  our  predecessors,  are 
of  great  value  for  the  development  of  our 
economy.  More  than  that,  they  are  In  the 
forefront  of  our  struggle  against  world  com- 
munism and  thousands  are  already  wearing 
our  American  uniforms.  They  know  even 
better  than  ourselves  how  to  cherish  freedom 
because  they  had  been  deprived  of  it. 

As  fas  as  the  1,250  potential  subversives  are 
concerned  I  am  sure  that  our  security  agen- 
cies will  know  how  to  weed  them  out  and  that 
240.000  will  not  be  deprived  of  sharing  with 
us  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  our  American 
way  of  life. 


Benson  Dairy  Move 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
of  May  30,  1953: 

Benson    Daibt    Move 

A  dairy  situation  so  amazing  as  to  be  In- 
credible If  It  weren't  true  at  least  seems 
headed  for  the  Federal  Inquiry  that  these 
newspapers  have  been  lU'glng  for  years. 

The  scandalous  situation  starts  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  nutrl- 
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tlotis  milk  and  its  products  to  sell.  It  la 
compounded  by  the  further  fact  that,  in  the 
presence  of  this  abundance,  milk  consump- 
tion per  person  Is  faUlng  and  has  been  for 
years.  And  It  la  culminated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  vast  quantities  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  milk  powders  which  haven't  found  mar- 
kets are  piling  up  at  considerable  taxpayers' 
expense  In  Government  hands. 

But  Into  this  situation  now  has  stepped 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  with  an  ac- 
tion of  great  encovu-agement  to  Midwest 
dairymen  who  are  among  the  victims.  That 
action  Is  his  call  for  a  special  review  by  a 
14-man  national  dairy  committee.  Including 
several  well  Informed  mldwesterners  of  the 
workings  of  Federal  milk  price  orders.  The 
aim  Is  to  expand  consumption  of,  and  mar- 
kets for,  milk  and  Its  products. 

Here,  step  by  step.  Is  the  shocking  story 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  whole  Nation's 
attention  If  this  14-man  committee  does  the 
searching  study  that  the  situation  calls  for. 
First  step  Is  the  adoption  particularly  by 
populous  Eastern  States  and  cities  of  com- 
plicated, arbitrary  and  unnecessary  sanitary 
rules  which  are  applied  to  exclude  outside 
milk  and  cream  from  the  Midwest  and  else- 
where, even  though  it  compiles  fully  with 
United  States  Public  Health  standards  of 
purity  and  safety. 

Second  step  Is  the  adoption  under  several 
eastern  city  Federal  milk  cwders  of  fluid 
milk  price  levels  that  are  lifted  high  out  of 
nearly  all  relationship  with  Midwestern 
prices.  These  discriminatory  prices  are  sus- 
tained by  exclusion  of  cheaper  milk  from 
the  Midwest. 

Third  step  Is  the  discouragement  of  milk 
consumption  by  these  arbitrarily  high  and 
federally  enforced  prices  of  milk  and  cream. 
Fourth  step  Is  the  stimulus  to  milk  produc- 
tion given  by  those  high  prices  within  the 
eastern  milk  producing  areas.  The  fifth  and 
final  step  Is  the  spilling  over  of  those  areas' 
excess  milk  Into  butter,  cheese  and  milk 
powders  that  compete  directly  with  our  Mid- 
western products  and  Increase  the  pUe-up  In 
Government   hands. 

Few  Indeed,  sxirveylng  this  series  of  incon- 
gruities, could  fall  to  agree  with  Secretary 
Benson's  own  contention:  namely,  that  If 
milk  and  its  products  Including  butter  and 
other  manufactures  whose  prices  are  being 
upheld  by  Federal  supports,  were  priced  at 
levels  attractive  to  consumers,  all  the  so- 
called  dairy  surpluses  would  be  eaten  up. 

Secretary  Benson  has  already  made  plain 
his  Intention  that  next  spring  the  high  price 
supports  for  manufactured  dairy  products 
Including  butter  are  to  be  lowered  and  made 
more  flexible. 

That  is  why  the  Midwest  dairy  belt  can  well 
cheer  his  latest  action.  Our  region's  dairy- 
men can  get  along  all  right  perhaps  with 
lowered  price  supports — provided  the  east- 
ern dairy  tariff  walls  also  come  down  so  that 
the  rank  regional  milk  price  discrimination  Is 
simultaneously  ended. 


Address  Deliyered  by  Senator  Lehman  at 
United  Jewish  Appeal  National  Action 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHBAAN 

or    NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  remarks  I  made  at  the  United  Jew- 


ish Appeal  National  Action  Ck)nference 
held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, D,  C.  on  Saturday  evening.  June 
6. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  with 
many  old  friends  and  coworkers  In  this  noble 
enterprise,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

We  come  together,  as  we  have  many  times 
In  the  past,  to  examine  what  has  been  ac- 
complished and  what  still  remains  to  be 
done. 

In  nearly  15  years  of  effort  the  record  of 
achievement  Is  long  and  Impressive.  But 
the  tasks  remaining  seem  to  grow  larger 
rather  than  smaller.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  this  circumstance  and  the  Increas- 
ing burden  of  critical  responsibility. 

Fifteen  years  ago  when  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  was  inaugurated  the  world  horizon 
was  black  with  danger.  Adolf  Hitler  and 
Nazi  Germany  were  on  their  way  to  world 
power.  In  the  end  they  were  overcome,  but 
at  a  tragic  and  monumental  cost. 

Today  there  Is  a  new  danger,  the  danger 
of  Soviet  imperialism.  Like  German  nazism, 
Soviet  communism  has  shown  the  possibility 
of  exploiting  hate,  prejudice,  and  anti- 
Semitism  as  a  means  of  gaining  and  holding 
power. 

But  today,  unlike  15  years  ago,  Americans 
of  Jewish  faith  are  mobilized  to  combat  anti- 
Semitism  and  to  save  -human  beings  where 
they  can  be  saved.  And  In  the  Middle  East 
today  there  shines  a  star  of  hope — in  the 
5-year-old  Republic  of  Israel,  a  state  among 
states,  a  nation  among  nations,  a  homeland 
for  oppressed  and  persecuted  Jews,  an  effec- 
tive rampart  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

In  thwe  15  years  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
through  its  constituent  agencies,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  saving  of  more  than  2  million 
lives.  It  has  contributed  to  the  building  In 
Israel  of  a  land  throbbing  with  vitality. 
Green  and  fertile  fields  stretch  out  In  areas 
once  stony  and  barren.  Modern  Industry 
and  commerce  hum  where,  until  recently, 
there  was  only  the  hubbub  of  medieval  life. 
This  has  not  happened  entirely  In  15  years, 
nor  exclusively  through  the  agency  of  UJA; 
but  the  fruition  of  this  magnificent  develop- 
ment, and  the  timely  support  o^  it  can  well 
be  credited.  In  large  degree,  to  UJA,  and  to 
Its  mobilization  of  the  generosity,  the  devo- 
tion, and  the  humanltarianlsm  of  American 
Jewry  and  Americans  generally. 

There  is  little  time,  however,  to  dwell  on 
a  recital  of  past  achievements.  The  chal- 
lenge of  the  present  is  too  urgent  to  afford 
us  the  luxxiry  of  contentment  with  what  has 
already  been  accomplished.  We  cannot  re- 
lax, lest  we  lose  what  we  have  already  gained. 
Millions  of  Jews,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  in  the  explosive  reaches  of  North  Africa, 
live  in  daily  danger.  In  recent  months,  we 
have  had  terrible  glimpses  of  what  could 
happen  in  these  troubled  areas. 

Persecution  and  riot  are  not  only  a  theo- 
retical possibility  but  a  proved  consequence 
of  any  upsetting  of  the  precarious  balance 
of  forces  In  the  areas  In  question. 

For  the  moment  an  uneasy  quiet  (vevalls 
In  these  lands,  as  far  as  Jews  are  concerned. 
The  Influences  determining  this  quiet,  or 
maintaining  it,  are  deep-laid,  but  hang  on 
hair  triggers.  The  forces  surge  and  recede 
on  impulses  we  can  only  glimpse  and  guess. 
And  although  the  complex  factors  at  work 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  North  Africa 
are  related,  they  are  also  separate  and  inde- 
pendent. In  either  area,  or  In  both  simul- 
taneously, violence  and  persecution  may 
erupt  without  warning. 

We  mxist  be  prepared  to  withstand  the 
shock.  If  It  shovild  come.  We  must  move  In 
every  possible  way  to  save  lives,  now,  to  pro- 
vide a  haven  now  for  as  many  Jews  as  can 
be  brought  out  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 


tain,  and  from  the  turbulent   compass  of 
North  Africa. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  lives  can  be  sal- 
vaged, ncn*  how  much  breathing  space  we 
shall  have  In  the  months  ahead.  A  lasting 
peace  settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
resolution  of  the  problems  of  the  colonial 
world  may  yet  come  In  response  to  our 
efforts  and  our  prayws.  But  we  would  be 
fools  to  base  our  actions  entirely  on  these 
hopes.  We  must  continue  to  work  for  the 
best  while  we  prepare  for  the  worst. 

In  preparing  for  the  worst,  as  far  as  the 
Jews  who  live  In  hazard  are  concerned,  we 
must  seek,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  means  for  their  exit  from 
their  present  lands  of  persecution  and  deadly 
danger.  We  should  keep  In  mind,  as  we  go 
about  this  task,  that  as  we  rescue  the  en- 
slaved and  the  victims  of  persecution  and 
threatened  persecution,  we  arc,  at  the  same 
time,  recruiting  men,  women,  and  children 
for  the  legions  of  the  free,  for  the  forces  of 
liberty  and  democracy. 

The  chief  and  most  obvious  refuge  for 
those  who  must  find  haven  Is,  of  covu-se,  the 
one  we  have  all  been  contributing  to  build — 
Israel.  There,  on  the  historic  land  bridge 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  is  the  area  In 
which  most  of  the  Jews  who  need  to  tiee 
from  persecution  and  slavery  may  find  wel- 
come. There,  the  disinherited  may  find  a 
new  Inheritance. 

But  to  permit  such  a  possibility,  the  prac- 
tical miracle  of  the  recent  past  must  be  re- 
peated In  the  present — Israel  must  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  receiving  and  ab- 
sorbing the  new  refuigees  in  whatever  num- 
bers they  come. 

It  was  miracle  enough  when  Israel  was 
able  to  provide  haven  for  800,000  refxigeea 
over  the  past  4  years.  Much — very  much — 
remains  to  be  done  to  Insure  that  the  pres- 
ent population  of  Israel  wlU  have  the  eco- 
nomic means  of  survival,  and  be  able  to 
pursue  Its  present  course  of  building  a  via- 
ble, sound,  and  self-sustaining  economy. 

But  to  provide  for  a  huge  new  influx  of  Im- 
migration will  require  efforts  dwarfing,  I  fear, 
those  made  in  the  past.  Yet  let  no  man  say 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  It  must  be  done. 
What  has  been  acompllshed  must  be  an 
aug\iry  of  what  can  again  be  accomplished. 
And  what  have  been  some  of  these  ac- 
complishments which  have  thrilled  all  who 
like  me  have  personally  witnessed  them? 
Housing  for  600,000  human  beings  has  been 
built.  Roads  and  bridges  have  been  con- 
structed. Great  areas  of  land  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  swamps  and  the  desert, 
and  now  begin  to  provide  sustenance  for 
some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wheels  of 
business  and  industry  txu-n,  providing  gain- 
ful employment  for  over  300,000  persons. 

The  legend  "made  In  Israel"  Is  stamped  on 
products  now  beginning  to  find  their  way 
Into  the  world  markets.  Schools  have  been 
built,  and  today  378,000  children  are  under 
Instruction  In  these  schools.  Great  water 
mains  have  been  built  from  rivers  to  fields, 
and  thousands  of  wells  have  be^"  sunk, 
bringing  life-giving  water  to  this  water- 
starved  land.  The  desert  wastes  of  the 
Negev  have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  Mighty 
projects  In  transport,  mining,  reclamation, 
and  agriculture  are  under  way  or  at  the  point 
of  being  launched. 

In  this  tiny  area  of  thla  earth's  surface, 
the  watchword  Is  enterprise,  and  the  slogan 
Is  work  and  sacrifice.  In  the  name  of  broth- 
erhood. In  the  cause  of  faith.  In  the  purpose 
of  peace,  freedom,  and  democracy. 

But  even  while  pursuing,  with  devotion 
and  sacrifice,  its  present  goals,  Israel  must 
be  asked  to  accept  this  further  mission  of 
providing  haven  for  more,  many  more  refu- 
gees and  escapees  from  oppression  and  per- 
secution. 

And  we  in  thl«  eoimtry.  and  In  all  the 
free  cotuitrles  of  the  world,  must  not  only 
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continue  but  Intensify  ova  efforts  to  pro- 
Tide  tbe  ff"»Tirt*i  and  technical  mean*  for 
larael  to  curTlve  It*  present  difficulties  and 
to  meet  this  new  acd  staggering  chaUenge. 

I  am  aware — we  are  all  aware— of  the 
dangers  and  burdens  besetting  Israel,  even 
without  a  vast  new  tide  of  Immigration. 
Chief  of  all  the  dangers  U  the  continuing 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  new  state. 

Its  neighbors  still  refuse  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  fact  of  the  permanent  existence  of 
the  new  nation.  Shortsighted  leaders  of 
public  opinion  In  some  of  the  neighboring 
lands  continue  to  hope  and  look  for  the 
day  when  Israel  will  be  no  more.  They  re- 
fAise  to  acconunodate  themselves  and  their 
people  to  the  vital  fact  that  Israel  Is.  and 
will  remain.  Instead  of  explcwlng  avenues 
of  settlement  and  cooperation,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East,  In- 
cluding their  own  they  continue  to  beat  noisy 
but  tuneless  drums,  and  to  pick  at  old 
sores  which  can  be  ciired  by  cooperation  but 
never  by  aggravation. 

Since  the  Ars.b  States  have  attempted  to 
destroy  Israel  and  still  refuse  to  make  peace 
with  her,  the  Israel  fear  of  Arab  aggression 
Is  Immeasurably  more  valid  than  alleged 
Arab  fear  of  Israel  expansion — an  expansion 
which  on  countless  occasion,  has  been  ofO- 
clally  disclaimed.  Israel  has  constantly 
shown  and  Is  now  showing  Its  deep-rooted 
desire  to  live  In  peace  with  Its  neighbors 
and  with  them  to  develop  the  entire  area  of 
the  Middle  East  economically  and  socially. 

Our  own  new  national  leadership  now  com- 
prehends this  picture.  I  trust.  I  am  sure  that 
Governor  Stassen.  following  his  recent  trip 
to  the  Middle  East,  grasps  the  essential  ele- 
ments. Recent  otBclal  statements  suggest. 
In  part,  such  a  comprehension. 

But  this  comprehension  must.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, also  encompass  consideration  not  only 
of  the  present  population  of  Israel  and  their 
problems  but  also  those  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  living  in  deadly  peril  in  sOme 
parts  of  the  world  outside  of  Israel  and  their 
plight  and  need. 

I  am  aware  of  the  pitiful  conditions  of 
the  Arab  refugees  which  Secreta.-y  Dulles 
so  movingly  described  In  his  report  to  the 
Nation  some  days  ago.  But  these  refugees 
can  and  must  be  absorbed  in  the  great  land 
spaces  of  the  Arab  countries  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  can  and  must  provide  essential  as- 
sistance to  bring  about  resettlement  and 
abec^rptlon. 

These  unfortunate  and  pitifully  situated 
human  beings  should  not  continue  to  re- 
main objects  of  relief  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  controversy.  They  should  not  be  a  lia- 
bility nor  a  continuous  focus  of  contention. 
They  should  be.  Instead,  a  potential  soxirce 
of  strength  for  the  underdeveloped  Arab 
lands.  They  can  be.  with  proper  planning 
and  assistance,  a  great  human  resource  to 
make  the  Arab  deserts  Sower  as  those  of 
Israel  have  already  flowered. 

And  however  tragic  the  present  existence 
of  the  Arab  refugees,  the  critical  plight  of 
the  Jews  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  In 
north  Africa  must  also  claim  our  immediate 
sympathy  and  assistance.  We  do  not  know 
too  much  of  the  economic  circumstances  of 
the  Jews  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  do 
know  that  those  in  north  Africa,  with  the 
generous  aid  of  UJA,  are  being  preserved 
from  dire  hunger  and  want.  Yet  all  these 
people  are  confronted  with  dangers  whose 
frightful  possibilities   I  need   not  describe. 

He  has  no  heart  or  conscience  who  would 
take  the  responsibility  for  abandoning  the 
3  million  Jews  in  north  Africa  and  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  to  the  \inspeakable  fate 
which  overtook  6  million  Jews  In  central 
ETurope  In  years  too  fresh  to  be  forgotten. 

We  must  be  realists  and  face  the  facts  of 
life.  There  Is  no  permanent  asylum  nor 
refuge  for  the  great  majority  of  those  Jews 
except  in  Israel.  Some  few  may  be  welcomed 
In  America — and  we  must  certainly  Intensify 
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States  policy  on  Israel  has  always 

bipartisan.     President   Truman's   pol- 

Arab-Israel  questions  was  always  en- 

by  the  Republican  Party.     President 

has    repeatedly    reiterated    that 

Israel    friendship    should    be    de- 

at  full  tide. 

confident  that  the  American  people 

<ontlnue  to  be  determined  to  aid  our 

]  srael  In  our  conunon  fight  for  world 

freedom,  and  security. 

this,  my  friends,  suggests  the  scope  of 

ponslbility  borne  by  an  alert  citizenry 

to  Israel.     And  In  regard  to  the 

economic  support  of  Israel,  it  In- 

the    responsibility    borne    by    UJA. 

ask  before  us  grows  greater,  not  less. 

challenge   expands   and   does    not   di- 
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mlnlih 
Lelj  lis  not  then  grow  weary  before  the  task 
We  live  in  a  troubled  age  when 
stands  on  trial  before   its  Maker, 
we  have  the  good  will  and  the  capacity 
devotion  and  sacrifice  which  the  present 
requires?     Do   we   have   the   faith   to 
mountains,  or  are  we  so  burdened  with 
concerns   that   we  refuse   the 
sacrifice  that  is  offered  us? 
immediate  concern  of  UJA  is,  indeed, 
pjersons  of  Jewish  faith.     But  Jews  are 
|of  humanity.     And  all  humanity  Im- 
our  efforts.     When  we  help  Jews  in 
,  when  we  help  Jews  In  Europe  and 
when  we  help  to  build  Israel,  we  are 
stones  and  mortar  to  the  structiu«  of 

and  security  for  all  mankind, 
my    Father's  house   are  many   man- 
"  said  a  wise  and  godly  man.    Let  us 
well  this  mansion,  and  others,  too.    As 
freedom  and  security  and  well-be- 
ourselves,  let  us  open  our  hearts  to 
with  fewer  blessings.    Let  us  renew  our 
intensify   our   efforts,   and   strive 
,  with  understanding,  with  tolerance, 
with  courage,  and  with  faith.    Let  us  give, 
that  others  may  live. 
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Excirpts    From    Addresses    by    Senator 
M  indt  and  GoYemor  Craif ,  of  Indiana, 
at|  AIl-American  Conference  To  Com- 
Conunnnism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  I^  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

M'.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
therj  was  held  In  Washington  the  an- 
nua] meeting  of  the  All-American  Con- 
ference to  Combat  Commimism.  This 
is  ax  organization  which  consists  of  rep- 
reseitatives  oX  groups  having  a  total 


membership  of  more  than  50  million 
Americans. 

I  send  to  the  desk  excerpts  from  two 
of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  first  consists  of  portions  of  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl;  and  the  second  represents  a 
few  highlights  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Governor  of  Indiana,  former  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
Hon.  George  N.  Craig. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  addresses  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
Excerpts  Pkom  Address  or  Senator  Karl  E. 

MuNDT  Betohe  Luncheon  or  Aix-Amertcan 

CoNrEJiENCE  To  Combat  Communism,  Mat 

23.   1953 

"The  more  than  50  national  organization* 
comprising  the  All-American  Conference  To 
Combat  Communism  should  be  In  the  van- 
guard of  a  wakeup,  talkup,  cleanup  Amer- 
ican program  to  identify  communism  as  tha 
real  menace  It  has  become  and  to  Impress 
upon  Americans  the  necessity  of  protecting 
our  home  front  as  we  find  the  global  aggres- 
sion of  atheistic,  imperialistic  communism 
abroad,"  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republican  of 
South  Dakota,  told  the  convention  luncheon 
of  the  AU-Amerlcan  Conference  To  Combat 
Commimism.  In  the  Willard  Hotel  here  this 
noon. 

"Your  constitutional  bodies  touch  every 
home  and  hearthstone  in  America,"  Mundt 
continued,  "and  your  members  run  the  town, 
the  cities,  the  school  boards,  the  colleges  and 
universities,  the  businesses  and  professions, 
as  well  as  the  politics  of  America.  This 
country  Is  what  you  make  it  and  it  will  re- 
quire your  consistent,  courageous,  and  con- 
structive efforts,  if  those  who  would  confuse 
America  by  coddling  communism  or  by  con- 
demning all  efforts  to  eradicate  it  are  not 
seriously  to  undermine  our  home  defenses, 
while  brave  American  lads  are  dying  In  Korea 
to  fight  this  selfsame  menace  more  than  7,000 
miles  from  home. 

"Communism  creeps  Into  a  society  like  old 
age  moving  in  on  an  individual  human  be- 
ing," Mundt  added.  "Communism  can  never 
destroy  America  from  within  by  any  single 
spectacular  putsch.  Our  danger  comes  from 
the  insidious  movements  by  which  Commu- 
nists and  those  they  deceive  or  confuse  make 
In  the  direction  of  placing  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  too  few  men  and  by  weakening 
the  defenses  of  freedom  against  the  devices 
of  Red  fascism  through  destroying  public 
confidence  in  the  legal  and  authorized  in- 
strumentality for  exposing  and  eliminating 
Communist  agents  from  positions  of  Influence 
and  authority. 

"Too  frequently,  distinguished  Americans 
operating  as  'Innocents  at  home'  cripple  the 
efforts  of  public  authorities  to  safeguard 
freedom  for  all  our  people  by  turning  the 
full  light  of  publicity  upon  those  who  for 
reasons  of  duplicity  or  from  motives  of  care- 
less ignorance  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Communist  forces  In  our  midst.  These 
Americans  with  too  little  faith  in  freedom 
or  who  fix  their  fate  to  the  goal  of  too  little 
freedom  for  Americans  cry  loudest  when 
some  crypto-Communist  has  been  exposed  or 
when  some  'fifth-amendment  American* 
conceals  whatever  patriotism  he  may  have 
behind  his  constitutional  right  to  deny  tha 
forces  of  enforcement  the  Information  they 
need  to  protect  our  national  Interest.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  same  course  of  enthu- 
siastic critic  of  those  who  fight  communism  Is 
seldom.  If  ever,  heard  defending  the  efforts 
of  such  groups  as  the  American  Legion,  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Eteughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  congreselonal  Investl- 
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eating  committees,  or  the  FBI  in  their  con- 
tinuing attempts  to  drive  Communists  into 
the  open,  off  from  our  college  campuses,  and 
out  of  public  positions  of  authority.  The 
Blngle  statistics  represented  by  the  fact  that 
since  June  20  of  last  year,  66  security  risks 
have  been  removed  from  our  Department  of 
State  alone  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
those  who  believe  communism  will  cease  to 
imperil  us  if  we  cease  to  expose  its  operatives 
Btill  have  much  to  learn  about  the  facU  of 
life  in  the  world  of  1963." 

Highlights  From  Remarks  or  Hon.  Gxoroc 
N.  Craig,  Governor  or  Indiana,  to  the  All- 
American  CONrERENCE  TO  COMBAT  COMMU- 
NISM, Mat  23,  1953 
•  The  All-American  Conference  unites  more 
than  50  million  citizens  in  the  task  of  ex- 
posing subversion  and  in  promoting  Amer- 
icanism. „  .    * 
We  recognize  the  existence  of  a  small  but 
powerful  fifth  column  in  our  Nation  which 
attempts  to  divide  us  by  class  warfare  and 
revolution.    No  longer  will  communism  be 
termed  a  red  herring.     This  atheisUc  phi- 
losophy directed  by  Moscow  has  aroused  a 
following  throughout  the  world. 
-     Our  original   meetings  were   picketed  by 
Communists.     Isvestia  and  Pravda  screamed 
against  the  All-American  Conference.    Pres- 
ident  Eisenhower    said   last    week,   "I   most 
heartily  commend  the  purpose  of  the  All- 
American     Conference."     We     have     unity 
against  the  common  menace  today. 

The  American  objective  is  to  build  the 
strongest  defense  spiritually  and  materially 
as  we  strive  for  peace.  Freedom  is  a  greater 
weapon  than  the  atom  bomb. 

We  must  root  out  communism  and  sub- 
▼erslon  within  our  own  borders  If  we  are  to 
protect  freedom  In  the  world. 


Tour  Money  or  Your  Life 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statement  by  me  before  the  New  York 
State  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Fri- 
day, June  12.  1953,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

I  am  In  an  angry  mood  today.    I  have  been 
ever  since  I  started  to  review  the  material  I 
intended  to  use  for  today's  statement.    I  ask: 
Is  every  act  of  Indifference  to  human  needs 
excused  by  criee  of  "economy"?    Is  it  to  be  a 
question  of  knowing  the  price  of  everything 
and  the  value  of  nothing?     Yes,  the  pro- 
posed cut  of  »69,750,000  in  appropriations  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  a  huge  sav- 
ings in  dollars  and  cents.     You  can  make 
neat  columns  of  figures  on  the  adding  ma- 
chine to  show  "economy."    But  what  is  that 
shadow    standing    behind    the    dollar    sign? 
It  Is  the  shadow  of  a  human  being  who  car- 
ries with  him,  always,  the  scars  of  battle, 
physical   and   mental.     How  easy   It  was — 
once  to  say  "nothing's  too  good  for  our  boys." 
Time,  apparently,  has  dulled  the  memory  of 
the  pledge.    On  Wednesday,  a  300  million  cut 
in  veterans'  comj)ensatlon  and  pension  pay- 
ments was  recommended  by  a  subcommittee 
on    House    Appropriations.     President   Tru- 
man had  requesttJd  two  and  one-half  billion 
for   compensation    and    pension    payments. 
President  Elsenhower  cut  off  forty-six  miUlon 
and  the  subcommittee  shredded  the  total  to 
two  billion  and  two  hundred  thousand. 


The  report  put  it  this  way:  The  payments 
"are  in  the  nature  of  tax-free  gifts  to  the 
beneficiaries  where  the  veteran  had  no  serv- 
ice-connected disability  whatever,  or  where 
the  death  has  no  relation  to  his  service-con- 
nected disabUlty."  The  report  went  on  to 
state  that  the  cut  was  Justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  present  law  leaves  out  of  consid- 
eration the  earning  ablUty  of  the  veteran 
and  income  received  from  social  security 
payments.  Seldom  have  I  had  the  ill  for- 
tune to  read  so  superficial,  so  unthinking  a 
report.  Who  is  there  who  can  separate  com- 
pletely a  nonservlce  from  a  service-connected 
disability?  What  physical  and  mental  ail- 
ments suffered  by  a  veteran  can  be  so  com- 
pletely eradicated  that  it  does  not  lead  to 
either  the  aggravation  or  the  development 
of  subsequent  ailments?  If  there  is  doubt. 
In  whose  favor  is  that  doubt  to  be  resolved? 
Certainly,  the  disabled  veteran  who  gave  to 
his  country  the  very  best  of  himself.  Some 
weeks  back  on  the  fioor  of  the  Hoi;ise  of 
Representatives  there  was  heated  debate 
on  the  matter  of  additional  appropriations 
for  veterans.  A  suggestion  was  made  that 
we  put  off  consideration  of  the  problem  be- 
fore us.     I  took  the  fioor.     I  stated: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  In- 
terest to  what  the  gentleman  from  Calliomia 
has  said.  I  am  for  economy  as  much  as  any- 
body in  this  House  but  I  am  not  for  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  the  halt  and  the  lame 
and  the  feeble  veteran.  The  gentlemlui  from 
California  said  we  should  wait;  we  should 
tarry.  Well,  I  am  reminded  of  the  adage,  'on 
the  plains  of  hesitation  lie  countless  bones 
of  millions,'  and  I  do  not  want  to  wait.  I  am 
not  going  to  allow  anybody,  without  protest, 
to  minimize  the  complaints  that  have  been 
offered  to  many  of  us  in  the  metrojxjlitan 
areas  by  veterans'  associations.  They  tell  us 
beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that 
there  is  woeful  inadequcy  of  administra- 
tion medical,  hospital,  and  domlcUlary  serv- 
ices. That  Is  why  I  rise  to  support  this  in- 
crease of  $10  million  for  those  services. 
Those  men  whom  we  seek  to  help  have  risked 
their  all.  Many  have  Just  escaped  by  a  hair's 
breadth  going  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow.  We  Members  of  Congress  have  no 
trouble  getting  similar  services.  We  could  go 
to  Bethesda  Hospital;  we  can  go  to  the  Walter 
Reed  Hospital. 

"There  are  plenty  of  beds  for  tis  at  slight 
cost  to  talte  care  of  our  needs  when  we  be- 
come ill.    What  are  we  going  to  say  to  the 
veteran  when  he  pleads  for  a  bed?     What 
are  you  going  to  say  to  the  long  queue  of 
veterans  In  my  area  who  cannot  get  these 
medical    and    surgical    and    dental    services 
when  Members  of  the  House   and  Members 
of  the  other  body  can  very  readily,  without 
lot  or  hindrance,  go  Into  these  institutions 
here  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  get  their 
medical,  surgical  needs  satisfied.     What  are 
our  explanations  then  to  the  needy  veteran. 
I  for  one,  therefore,  say  that  a  veteran  should 
not  be  compelled  to  wait.    When  Injured  and 
hurt  or  harmed  he  Is  speedily  entitled  to  the 
proper  comfort  and  the  proper  care.    I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that  ill- 
ness does  not  wait,  the  virus  does  not  tarry. 
We  should  not  delay.    Wounds  do  not  heal 
without   treatment.     Treatment    is    useless 
without  beds,  and  beds  are  useless  without 
nurses  and  doctors  and  medicines  and  all 
those  facilities  that  the  veterans,  particu- 
larly up  In  my  city  of  New  York,  lack  and  are 
demanding.    We  must  answer  that  demand. 
"This  amendment  does  not  say  that  this 
or  that  State  shall  get  so  much  of  the  addi- 
tional $10  mUlion.     We  leave  that  to  the 
discretionary  power  of  the  head  of  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration.     He  Is  not  going  to 
waste  the  money.    I  am  sure  you  can  trust 
him  by  appropriating  $20  million  Instead  of 
$10  million  for  this  type  of  service." 

I  was  out  of  breath  and  out  of  patience  by 
the  time  I  was  through  talking.  Now.  it 
seems  I  shaU  have  to  repeat  It  again  and 


again  because  in  explaining  the  cut  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  said  Uiat  if 
the  cut  turned  out  to  be  too  severe,  addi- 
tional money  could  be  provided  by  Congress 
later.  Later.  Well,  I  repeat:  "Illness  does 
not  wait,  the  virus  does  not  tarry."  And  if 
a  hundred,  a  thousand  suffer  neglect  In  the 
meantime.  If  Irreparable  damage  U  done  to 
them  In  the  meantime,  so  what  of  it?  A 
human  l)eing  is  not  an  old  trunk  to  be  put 
In  a  closet  to  tx  repaired  later. 

Let's  go  back  to  another  part  of  that  re- 
port, that  part  which  says  that  the  present 
law  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
real  earning  capacities  of  the  veteran.  I 
say,  there  is  no  injury  received  by  the  vet- 
eran while  in  service,  no  Injury,  no  matter 
what  its  nature,  which  does  not  result  in 
the  lowering  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  of 
the  veteran's  capacity  to  earn  a  living.  There 
may  only  be  a  resultant  loss  of  energy  which 
in  turn  compels  the  veteran  to  seek  a  Job 
with  less  responsibility  and,  consequently, 
with  lower  earnings.  Certainly,  that  report 
had  done  its  best  to  evade  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

There  are  so  many  critical  situations  in 
the  world  today  that  no  amount  of  money 
could  clear  up.  But  when  a  sum  of  money 
is  withheld,  a  sum  which  our  economy  could 
easily  absorb  and  a  sum  which  could  la 
measurable  degrees  alleviate  some  of  the  dis- 
tress of  our  veterans,  then  It  seems  perfectly 
clear  that  what  is  being  tragically  empha- 
sized is  that  doUars  are  worth  more  than 
human  beings. 

The  important  problem  facing  the  dis- 
abled veteran  te  disability  compensation  to  . 
make  up  for  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  dlsabUltles,  Illness,  and  physical 
and  mental  handicaps,  received  in  the  war 
services  of  the  Nation.  Unfortunately,  com- 
pensation has  not  kept  pace  with  living  costs. 
The  disability  compensation  is  supposed  to 
fill  the  gap  between  earning  power  and  cost 
of  living,  plus  a  little  besides  for  the  edu- 
cation and  comfort  of  dear  ones. 

For  the  first  time,  the  last  Congress  dis- 
criminated against  disabled  veterans  who 
were  rated  less  than  50-percent  disabled  in 
raising  compensation  rates.  One  of  your 
major  goals  is  to  make  the  compensation 
rates  uniform.  At  present,  only  veterans 
rated  50  percent  or  more  disabled  receive 
allowances  for  dependehte.  The  law  should 
be  amended  to  Include  all  disabled  veteran* 
rated  below  50  percent. 

Unfortunately,  24  percent  of  disabled  vet- 
erans are  unemployed.  This  is  not  a  pretty 
picture.  The  employment  services  of  the 
State  and  Nation  must  exert  every  effort 
in  giving  employment  to  these  unfortunate 
men,  especially  those  who  are  handicapped. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  an  or- 
ganization founded  In  1920  and  today  with 
a  membership  of  175,000  members  and  with 
1  800  chapters  throughout  the  country  has  a 
kiiowledge  of  the  veteran's  needs,  his  suffer- 
ings his  accomplishments,  his  aspiration* 
as  a'  human  being  which  no  one  individual 
can  match.  Organized  as  you  are,  you  must 
place  your  knowledge  before  the  Congress 
and  the  country. 

I  wonder  how  many  In  the  Congress  and 
in  the  country  do  know  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 20  million  ex-servicemen  In  the 
United  States  today  and  that  more  than  10 
percent  of  this  number  are  on  the  disability 
compensation  roster  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration? The  record  shows  that  close  to 
1  million  have  lost  their  lives  in  service  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  dUabled  veterans. 
There  are  better  than  440,000  widows  of  vet- 
erans and  over  305,000  dependent  chUdren. 
So  that  legislation  which  affects  veterans 
and  their  wives  and  children  affects  a  very 
healthy  proportion,  indeed,  of  our  entire 
population.  If  that  proportion  is  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  In  the  name  of  econony, 
then  I  say  that  the  public  welfare  is  not  the 
major  interest  it  should  and  must  be.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign— and  you  wUl  forgive  ma 
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this  little  political  ulde.  I  am  sure— tlie  Re- 
publicans shed  bitter  tears  over  the  waste 
and  extravagance  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration. If  such  had  been  the  case  there 
would  have  been  little  trouble  in  finding 
places  to  suggest  budgetary  cuts  and  savings. 
But,  no;  to  redeem  campaign  oratory  of 
budget  reductions,  they  turned  where?  To 
the  veterans  and  to  the  Air  Force.  Meed 
more  be  said? 

I  have  more  than  a  passing  familiarity 
with  the  veterans'  hospital  and  the  VA  re- 
gional ofBce  located  in  Brooklyn.  No  credit 
is  due  me;  my  constituents  insist  upon  it. 
You  can  count  on  it  as  you  can  count  on 
the  sun  rising  and  setting  that  I  shall  pro- 
test any  reduction  in  the  budget  that  wovQd 
not  permit  this  hospital  to  function  effec- 
tively and  at  its  capacity.  And  this  holds 
true  of  any  veteran  facility  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  State  has  given  more  men 
and  women  to  the  armed  services  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  follows  we 
have  the  greatest  number  of  disabled.  But 
my  concern  does  not  end  there;  it  goes  be- 
yond to  Canandalgua,  Tupper  Lake.  Sun- 
mount,  Northport,  and  in  fact,  to  every  vet- 
eran hospital  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
veterans'  problem  spills  over  far  beyond  local 
interest,  as  the  figures  I  have  cited  before 
so   conclusively   prove. 

We  must  and  shall  watch  the  legislation 
moving  into  the  area  of  civil  service  lest  the 
disabled  veterans'  rights  under  the  law  be 
disturbed.  It  was  shocking  that  a  House 
Appropriations  Conunittee  Included  a  rider 
on  those  appropriation  bills  for  the  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce  funds,  which  au- 
thorized the  heads  of  those  Departments  in 
their  absolute  discretion  to  fire  any  em- 
ployee, regardless  of  the  Civil  Service  Act 
and  veterans'  preference,  whenever  they 
deemed  it  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  hate  to  strike  a  partisan 
note,  but  the  Democratic  Members  defeated 
the  rider  in  the  House,  90  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voting  to  strike  out  the  rider  and 
86  percent  of  the  Republicans  voting  to  re- 
tain it.  That  same  skullduggery  was  at- 
tempted La  the  Senate,  but  a  firm  line  was 
held  by  the  Democratic  Senators.  We  have 
already  successfully  beaten  off  all  the  at- 
tempts, so  far.  to  tamper  with  the  veterans' 
preference  law.  Attempts  will  be  made 
again,  no  doubt,  but  we're  on  the  lookout. 

I  regret  that  in  these  battles  we  did  not 
have  with  us  the  services  of  Director  Prank 
Sullivan,  whose  illness  has  incapacitated 
him.  but  I  am  happy  to  learn  he  is  back  on 
the  Job  now.  We.  the  friends  of  the  vet- 
erans, need  him. 

I  want  you  to  know  this:  I  pledge  you  my 
help.  This  is  my  pledge,  not  shabby 
economy. 


thit 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NKW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  en- 
titled "History  of  the  Week"  by  Arthur 
Schleslnger.  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post: 

HiSTOBT  OF  THX  WSEK 

(By  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.) 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  the  tnioe 
In  Korea.  It  is,  on  balance,  well  that  we 
have  a  truce;  for  the  simple  and  bitter  fact 
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we  could  not  have  won  the  war  In 

without  a  concentration  of  military 

which  would  have  Jeopardized  our  In- 

in  every  other  part  of  the  globe  (and 

even    then    might    not    have    been 

to  bring  Communist  China  to   its 


Eisenhower    administration   deserves 

for  recognizing  this  fact  and  seeing 

liegotlatlons   through  to  an  honorable 

conclusion.     But   let   us   not  pretend  that 

is  a  great  victory. 

an  honorable  truce,  but  only  by  the 

>f  its  teeth.    The  terms  are  not  good. 

never  been  an  admirer  of  Syngman 

But  if  I  were  a  South  Korean  today,  I 

have  sympathy  with  his  violent  pro- 

though  hardly  with  his  c\iriously  be- 

timing  of  them.    How  would  any  of  vis 

'.  our  country  had  been  overrun  by  a 

and  fanatical  invader,  and  if,  after  3 

of  fighting,  the  invader,  still  hostile  and 

,  was  left  perfectly  free — as  the 

Communists    are    today — to    build 

and    airfields    north    of    the 

Prom  oxir  safe  distance,  it  is  easier 

understand    the    considerations    which 

this  truce  necessary.    But  let  not  those 

ire  too  far  away  to  see  the  whites  of 

enemy's  eyes  become  too  self-righteous 

Synt^man  Rhee. 

we  achieve  our  aims  in  entering  the 

war?     Indeed,  what  were  our  aims? 

second  question,  at  least,  there  is  a 

clear  answer.     President  Truman 

out  our  Korean  war  aims  in  detail 

ago  in  a  document  which  every  one 

to  have  forgotten.     It  is  worth  while 

at  this  document  again  today. 

January  13,  1951,  Truman,  desperately 

to  explain  to  General  MacArthur  what 

orean  war  was  all  about,  sent  him  a 

setting  forth  our  basic  national  and 

purposes    in    continuing    the 

to  aggression  in  Korea.     The  Pres- 

then    listed    the    10    great    purposes 

whlcti,  he  said,  successful  resistance  would 
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To  demonstrate  that  aggression  wlU  not 

ac  cepted  by  us  or  by  the  U.  N.  and  to  pro- 

a  rally-point   around   which   the  free 

can  be  mobilized  to  meet  the  Soviet 

,    On   this    score,    we   certainly   sue- 


To    deflate    the    political    and    military 

of  Communist  China,  now  threaten- 

o  undermine   the  resistance   of   non- 

Comfiunlst  Asia.      Here  we  can  claim  no 

than  a  draw. 

ro  make  more  time  for  the  organisation 

Communist  resistance  in  Asia.    Well. 

gained  the  time  all  right;  what  we  have 

with  it  Is  another  matter. 

ro  carry  out  our  commitments  of  honor 

South  Koreans  and  to  show  the  world 

American  friendship  is  of  inestimable 

in  time  of  adversity.     We  can  hardly 

unqualified  success  here.   Judging  by 

ijeaction  of  a  good  many  South  Koreans. 

To  make  possible  a  peace  settlement  for 

Here  we  have  succeeded. 
To  lend  resolution  to  other  nations  fear- 
Soviet  pressure  and  to  let  them  know 
they    will    have    support    in    resisting 

demands.     Another  success. 

To  inspire  those  who  may  be  called  upon 

if  subjected  to  Communist  attack 

area.    The  fact  that  no  such  at- 

!:ame  after  our  action  in  Korea  is  surely 

of  success, 
ro  lend  urgency  to  the  military  buildup 
West.     Here,  a  magnificent  success. 
'  To  strengthen  the  United  Nations  as  an 
of     collective     sec\irlty.      Here 
,  despite  Senator  Taft.  a  success. 
To  alert  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  their  masters  are  bent  upon 
It  is  hard  to  estimate  our  de- 
3f  success  on  this  score, 
have.  In  short,  fulfilled  most  of  our 
essedtial  objectives  as  laid  down  by  Presi- 
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dent  Truman.  But  where  we  have  suc- 
ceeded was  in  our  objectives  in  the  world 
outside  Korea.  The  decisive  argument  for 
o\ir  intervention  In  Korea  remains,  not 
what  we  have  achieved  in  Korea,  but  what 
would  have  happened  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  if  we  had  let  Korea  fall. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Korean  truce  will 
lead  to  peace  and  stability  on  that  bloody 
and  broken  peninsula.  But  this  will  only 
be  so  If  the  United  States  continues  strong 
enough  militarily  to  rep>el  future  aggres- 
sions— there  or  anywhere  else.  To  carry  out 
finally  our  commitments  of  honor  to  the 
South  Koreans,  we  must  help  build  a  world 
where  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists will  not  again  be  tempted  by  weak- 
ness on  our  side  into  another  experiment  In 
aggression.  ' 

The  danger  Is  no  more  over  because  the 
Korean  war  is  over  than  it  was  over  when 
the  Greek  frontier  was  pacified  or  the  Berlin 
blockade  ended.  Indeed,  the  danger  will 
grow  If  we  think  that  the  truce  diminishes 
our  future  need  for  armed  strength.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  helped  bring  the  Ko- 
rean war  to  a  conclttsion.  But,  in  spon- 
soring the  arms  cutback  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Charles  E.  Wilson,  he  may  well  be  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  future  Koreas. 


Christiaa  Science  Monitor  Qnestions  Wfl- 
son's  Estimates  of  Rnssian  Strength 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CAUFOBHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roland 
Sawyer,  writing  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  June  12,  very  pointedly  ques- 
tioned the  validity  or  reliability  of  Sec- 
retary Wilson's  easy  and  dangerous 
assumptions  concerning  Soviet  weak- 
nesses. The  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Sawyer  should  be  pondered  by  every 
Member,  and  I  tlierefore  include  his 
carefully  written  article  in  our  Rzcord: 
Russia  UNonsBmiATEO  Aoain? — Hich-Lxvex. 

DisFUTS    OvxB    UNmo    Statb    Sacuarrr 

Bahzd 

(By  Roland  Sawyer) 

Washington. — At  the  center  of  the  debate 
on  cuts  in  defense  spending  are  the  ques- 
•tions:  How  strong,  militarily,  are  the  Rus- 
sians? How  much  armament  does  the 
United  States  need  to  balance  that  of  the 
Soviets? 

These  questions,  raised  by  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
never  are  discussed  openly. 

On  this  issue  the  American  people  have 
more  a  Republican  than  a  democratic  form 
of  Government.  The  President  and  his 
advisers,  and  Congress  and  its  advisers,  act 
as  boards  of  trustees.  They  say  in  effect: 
This  is  what  we  have  decided  about  defense 
sp>endlng;   you  have  to  trust  our  Judgment. 

The  bulk  of  congressional  opinion  seems 
disposed  to  support  President  Eisenhower's 
appraisal  and  cut  the  Truman  defense  budget 
by  $5  billion,  but  both  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  Congress  there  are  those 
holding  strong  reservations  or  in  open 
opposition. 

GUMS  AKD/OB  BUi'lUt 

A  previous  dispatch  discussed  the  eco- 
nomic forces  that  help  to  shape  American 
defense  decisions,  concluding  tfiat  the  but- 
ter-with-guns  policy  limits  the  amotmt  of 
the  Nation's  defense  production,  even  though 
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It  still  Is  very  substantial.  It  to  this  policy 
which  has  delayed  "ih*  building  of  a  14S- 
wing  Air  Force. 

However,  economic  solvency;  which  Secre- 
tary  Wilson  expovuided  ably  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  is  but 
one-half  the  basis  of  the  broad  decision  on 
de'ense  spending.  The  other  half  is  secu- 
ritV  the  military  strength  of  the  Russians, 
and'  what  American  Intelligence  knows  of 
this  strength. 

Mr  Wilson  raised  the  curtain  ever  so 
s'lihtly  on  these  seldom -discussed  matters. 
T'^  extent  that  he  did  raise  It  disclosed 
almost  at  once  that  there  is  disagreement 
or  the  reliability  and  extent  of  American 
military  intelligence  or  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  Intelligence. 

Mr  Wilson,  for  example,  told  the  Sen- 
ators he  did  not  believe  the  Russians  have 
A-bomlJS  in  sufficient  volume  to  launch  an 
all-out  atomic  attack  upon  the  United 
£-ates  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Wilson 
means  by  "all-out  atomic  attack."  or  what 
tl-.e  Senators  thought  he  meant.  It  was  not 
discussed. 

DCAH    9ISACRXES 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony 
a  statement  on  this  critical  question  by 
Gordon  Dean.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  wa.«  publUhed  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Com^nlttee.  What  did  Mr. 
Dean  had  to  say  did  not  Jibe  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son's statement. 

Mr.  Dean  said  this  to  the  Congressmen  on 
bU  budget: 

•We  hope  this  committee  will  not  cut  tis 
so  that  we  cannot  keep  up  the  rate  we  have 
been  going  In  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  and  weapons  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  health  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. _ 

•I  sav  this  with  some  feeling  l>ecau8e  I 
have  been  going  over  the  Russian  program 
lately,  and  I  cannot  help  but  compare  ours 
to  theirs  and  the  wfty  they  are  approaching 
It  They  have  the  highest  priority  In  it. 
I  found  out  recently  they  have  over  200.000 
men  working  for  the  Urge  uranium  mining 
company  In  East  Germany. 

"They  have  every  priority  throughout  their 
projects;  they  have  unlimited  means  and 
unlimited  manpower.  I  think  1954  U  going 
to  be  a  very  important  year  in  our  program, 
and  I  tremble  to  think  that  we  might  slacken 
off." 

Who  has  the  more  reliable  intelligence  on 
this  question.  Mr.  Dean  or  Mr.  Wilson?  This 
question  might  not  be  raised  in  this  dispatch 
If  this  correspondent  had  not  been  told  con- 
fidentially b^-  several  persons  with  high  con- 
nections in  the  Government  that  American 
intelligence  about  Russia  U  scarce  and  un- 
reliable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  does  not  have  to 
be  told  this.  The  record  speaks  for  Itself 
and  It  goes  l>ack  a  long  time.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1941.  when  Hltlor's  armies  attacked 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  widely  believed  In 
Washlnrton  tliat  the  RtissUns  would  be  con- 
quered that  summer.  These  rumors,  which 
T^n  alt  through  Conijress.  were  never  stopped, 
however  flimsy,  and  at  that  time  most  Amer- 
ican ho(>es  were  on  the  side  of  the  Russians. 

■USSIA   VNDXKXSmfATEB 

After  World  War  U.  estimates  varied  wide- 
ly on  when  the  Soviets  would  build  an  atomic 
bomb.  The  hearings  held  by  the  McMahon 
committee  in  the  Senate  in  early  1946  showed 
a  wide  variance  of  opiijlon  on  this  question. 
Of  aU  the  Senators  and  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses, former  Senator  Tydings.  Democrat,  of 
Maryland,  was  the  most  vigorous  at  that  time 
In  expressing  the  estimate  that  the  Russians 
^ would  stop  at  nothing  to  get  the  bomb  and 
would  get  it  sooner  than  anyone  believed 
possible. 

The  Russlaiu  exploded  their  first  bomb  la 
1949.  at  least  a  year  sooner  than  many  in- 
formed persona  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment anticipated.    Several  atomic  scientists 
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•t  Lob  Alamos.  M.  Mex.,  totd  this  eorrespond- 
ent  in  the  fall  of  that  year  that  they  were 
surprised  at  the  success  of  the  Soviet  effort. 
While  it  transpired  later  that  Russian  atomic 
sfties  In  the  United  States  assisted  mate- 
rially, the  fact  remained  that  the  Soviets  had 
been  underestimated. 

Another  example  was  the  appearance  in 
Korea  of  the  Russian  Jet  fighter,  the  MIG. 
and  its  suooessive  models.  This  event  caught 
the  Defense  Department  by  surprise,  both 
the  fact  of  the  MIG's  existence  and  its  re- 
markable flight  characteristics. 

Therefore  when  Secretary  Wilson  t^estifles 
that  he  is  not  too  concerned  yet  about  the 
Soviet  A-lx>mb  supply  and  that  the  Russians 
are  still  relying  primarily  on  the  obsolescent 
B-29  type  bomber  to  attack  the  United 
States,  there  appears  solid  ground  for  ques- 
tioning his  military  estimates. 

In  regard  to  tlw  B-29.  for  instance,  there 
Is  the  word  of  Jane's  All  the  World's  Air- 
craft, former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Thomas  K.  Flnletter.  and  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Corp.  that  the  Russians  have  built  an  inter- 
continental Jet  bomber  of  impresBive  design. 
How  many  they  have  at  present  is  not  Inaown. 
but  that  such  an  aircraft,  capable  of  carrying 
out  an  attack  upon  this  country — as  far  as 
speed  and  distance  are  concerned — ^Is  es- 
tablislied. 

Thus  the  defense  declaion  comes  down  to 
what  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandent>erg.  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  others  have  accurately  called  a  cal- 
culated risk. 


H.  R.  5€90:  ladcpendent  Olices  Appro- 
pruHoi  BiU  for  1954— Veteraas'  A4- 
nmustratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

\.  or  MASSACHCSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1953 

Mrs.  RCKJERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  statement: 

Thk  Amkucan  Lecioit. 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  IS.  1953. 
Re  H.  R.  5690:  Independent  offices  appropria- 
tion   bill    lor    1954 — Veterans'    Admin- 
istration. 
ro  Alt  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires: 

The  above  appropriation  bill  was  reported 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
June  11  and  Is  scheduled  for  debate  in  the 
House  on  June  16. 

The  American  Legion  is  deeply  interested 
In  the  portion  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  American  Legion  has  conalstently 
urged  the  appropriation  of  •921.100,000  for 
administration,  medical,  hospital,  and  doml- 
cUiary  services  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  This 
figure  was  contained  in  the  original  Janu- 
ary 9,  1958,  budget  and  is  the  jne  and  only 
figure  that  was  available  to  the  American 
Legion  prior  to  May  21.  1958,  when  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget's  revised  estimate  for 
1954  was  released.  We  note  that  H.  R.  5690, 
the  bill  under  consideration,  proposes  the 
sum  of  $895,710,600  in  lieu  of  the  original 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimate  of  1921,100,- 
000  for  the  same  purposes.  An  examination 
of  the  testimony  presented  by  repreeenta- 
tivea  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  durtng 
the  bearings  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  Indicates  that  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnistraUon  should  be  In  a  good 


podtlon  to  operate  lU  programs  for  thea* 
purposes  If  granted  the  sum  of  •a9S.71O.0M 
therefor.  In  view  of  these  facU  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  accept3  the  amount  of  •895.710.- 
600  as  being  the  sum  needed  to  operate  the 
maximum  number  of  beds  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pec  pie  testified  should  be  avail- 
able during  the  fiscal  year  1954.  namely  114.- 
815.  on  a  90-percent  occupancy  basis 

Under  "Compensation  and  pensions"  (pp. 
18-14  of  the  biui  only  •2.246.291.000  is  pro- 
vided: this  is  a  reduction  of  9300  million  over 
the  1954  budget  estimate.  Con£idering  the 
bactLground  lor  the  proposed  cut  of  9300 
mUllon.  we  feel  that  Judgment  must  be  re- 
served until  such  time  as  It  Is  possible  to 
make  a  further  detniled  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  very  much  concerned  about 
any  reduction  of  funds  for  the  aerrlce-con- 
nected  disabled  veterans. 

We  make  the  same  observation  with  re- 
spect to  the  imposition  of  an  undistributed 
reduction  of  92  million  to  be  applied  to  ad- 
ministration and  operating  expenses.  While 
our  national  conimander  has  recommended 
steps  looking  toward  efficiency  and  economy 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  functions, 
we  are  watching  to  see  that  this  reduction 
does  not  impair  or  restrict  the  essential 
services  to  veterans. 

With  r^erence  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  6  of  Public  Law  2.  78d  Con- 
gress, the  American  Legion  has  taken,  and 
will  continue  to  take,  aggressive  steps  to 
eliminate  every  possible  abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege of  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
care  of  the  non -service -connected  disabled, 
limited  by  existing  law  to  the  use  of  available 
beds  by  those  financially  unable  to  pay.  We 
favor  a  tightening  of  the  administrative  pro- 
visions to  eliminate  such  abuses. 

However,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  Public  Law  2. 
73d  Congress,  as  amended,  as  set  forth  at 
pages  19  and  20  of  the  bill  might  lie  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  all  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  would  have  the 
right  to  seek  treatment  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities,  regardless  of  their  finan- 
cial ability  to  pay.  We  do  not  believe  such 
was  the  Intent  of  the  Api»opriation«  Com- 
mittee. We  feel  that  the  amendment  as  now 
drawn  could  result  In  a  great  many  more 
non-service-connected  veterans  seeking  hos- 
pitalization in  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities than  is  the  case  under  the  present 
law.  if  they  find  they  are  eligible  and  can 
obtain  excellent:  medical  treatment  at  rates 
below  those  charged  In  private  hospitals, 
even  though  they  reallae  when  entering  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  they  have 
to  pay  for  their  treatment. 

Tbe  fact  that  we  have  not  commented 
on  the  many  other  feattires  contained  in  the 
biil  and  report  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  an 
indication  of  our  apimival  thereof. 

Thanking  you  kindly  for  yotir  favorable 
consideration  of  the  above  as  well  as  your 
assistance  to  the  end  that  the  Intereste  of 
deserving  veterans  may  be  protected  under 
this  Important  legislation,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Milks  D.  KxKNi»r. 

Director. 


Fireworks  Blast  Scb  $S0,000  rirc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or   ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVK3 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 
Mrs.  CHURCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  vnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  I  am  today  inserting 
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an  Associated  Press  release  covering  a 
fireworks  blast  which  occured  recently 
in  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  and  which  was  re- 
ported in  major  papers  the  covintry  over. 
California  State  law  strictly  prohibits 
the  sale  or  use  of  fireworks. 

This  calamity  points  again  to  the 
strong  need  for  the  prompt  adoption  of 
H.  R.  116,  the  measure  which  I  am  spon- 
soring to  prevent  the  shipment  of  fire- 
works into  States  where  their  sale  or  use 
is  illegal.  The  bill,  I  am  delighted  to  an- 
nounce, was  ordered  reported  favorably 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  oa 
Thursday  last. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant and  essential  legislation. 
FuEWORKs  Blast  Sets  $80,000   Pike,   Rours 
Hotel  Guests 

Saw  Rafael.  Calxt.,  June  9— "Pireworka 
Btarted  an  •80.000  blaze  In  the  Wilkins  Hotel 
yesterday  but  their  explosion  probably  saved 
the  lives  of  some  sleeping  guests,"  Fire  Chiel 
Clarence  Johnson  says. 

Chief  Johnson  said  the  noise  woke  up  all 
S5  guests  in  plenty  of  time  to  avoid  Injury. 

Police  arrested  three  men  for  questioning 
about  the  fireworks,  which  are  illegal. 


of  tiling  that  they  always  will  remember. 
It  U  a  pity  that  more  cannot  find  the  pp- 
port<  nity  to  make  similar  journeys. 


4-H  Gabbers  See  America 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or   LOtnSLANA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing from  B'^^uregard  (La.)  News: 
4-H  Clubbebs  See  Ameuca 

(EDrroBs  Note. — This  Is  an  editorial  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Extension 
Berrlce  for  publication  In  the  State  press.) 

A  unique  project  through  which  they  will 
learn  more  about  the  country  In  which  they 
live  as  well  as  more  about  farming  and  home- 
making  and  which  wUl  help  them  become 
better  citizens  as  well  as  better  farmers  and 
homemakers  Is  being  undertaken  by  a  group 
of  85  Evangeline  Parish  4-H  Club  members. 
They  embarked  June  3  on  a  3,000-mile  bus 
tour  that  will  take  them  into  the  homes  of 
4-H  boys  and  girls  from  other  States  and 
on  visits  to  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Toronto, 
Niagara  Palls,  and  Washington.  They  will 
spend  2%  days  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
will  TlBlt  many  other  historic  spots  along  the 
way  front  VlUe  Platte  and  back  again. 

Other  youth  groups  have  made  similar 
trips,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  to 
^>e  undertaken  by  so  large  a  group  of  4-H 
members  from  anywhere  In  the  country. 
The  Evangeline  Parish  youngsters  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  desire  to  know  Amer- 
ica better  and  on  the  enterprise  that  has 
made  this  trip  possible.  They  will  be  better 
and  wiser  citizens  for  having  seen  more  of 
America  and  more  of  their  fellow  citizens 
and  having  learned  something  more  of  the 
ambitions,  problems,  and  needs  of  other 
Americana  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

A  3.000-mlle  trip  with  a  full  schedule  of 
activities  might  sound  like  an  exhausting 
venture  to  some  adults.  But  It  will  be  a 
great  experience  to  those  with  the  energy, 
curiosity,  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  sort 


M^.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
is  now  pending  before  the  Rules 
Con<mittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
House  Resolution  52,  introduced  by 
proposing  to  amend  the  rules  of  the 
by  requiring  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
all    appropriation    bills    when    the 
Meribers  are  called  upon  to  ;spend  the 
taxi  ayers'  money. 

lere  has  been  favorable  comment  for 
record  yea-and-nay  vote  from  all  parts 
Nation,  but  so  far  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  not  reported  this  bill  to  the 
so  that  the  House  Members  may 
their  wishes  in  connection  with 
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or 


HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  15.  1953 


contends  ♦hat  If  a  Representative  had  to 
stand  up  and  answer  his  aye  or  nay  for  the 
record,  he  probably  would  be  more  chary  of 
his  ayes  on  spending  because  the  home  folks 
could  check  on  him  easily,  and  he  would 
forevermore  be  unable  to  talk  economy  and 
vote  spending. 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  Representative 
Rogers'  premise.  We  believe  firmly  that 
whenever  the  United  States  taxpayers' 
money  is  to  be  spent  by  congressional  ap- 
propriation, those  solons  voting  either  way 
should  be  publicized  from  the  record  for  the 
edification  of  their  constituents.  Such  a 
law  would  make  this  possible.  We  believe 
It  should  become  law. 

But,  well  knowing  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age Member  of  the  House,  who.  In  most  cases 
is  a  politician  whose  mind  Is  on  votes,  we 
seriously  doubt  that  Representative  Rogers' 
measure  ever  will  become  law.  It  would 
put  too  many  talk-economy,  vote-spending 
scions  on  the  spot  with  the  voters  back 
home.  By  the  record  would  they  become 
known,  and  they  have  little  desire  to  lose 
their  seat  in  congress. 

But  we  still  hope  the  Congress  will  be 
honest  and  eventually  pass  Represents tly* 
Roans'  bin. 


exp:  'ess 

this  measure. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  know  how  their  Repre- 
sen  atives  vote  to  spend  their  money. 
Without  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  the  way 
.iation  bills  are  passed  is  tanta- 
to  a  secret  ballot  in  the  House  of 
In  a  democracy,  this 
shoiild  not  be  tolerated. 

am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  as 

of  my  remarks  a  most  excellent 

editorial  endorsing  this  resolution  which 

written  by  Ed  F.  Stumpf.  editor  of 

Palm  Beach   Post,   of   West   Palm 

Pla.     The  Palm  Beach  Post,  a 

Johh  H.  Perry  newspaper,  of  which  John 

'erry,  Jr.,  is  president,  is  one  of  the 

leading  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Flor- 

and  is  in  my  congressional  district. 

editorial  follows: 
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LovD  "Yea"  oa  "Nat" 
Ak  students  of  government  are  well  aware, 
mcM  t  money  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  are  adopted  by  what  Is  called 
vole  e  vote.  There  is  no  roll  call,  when  each 
Member  present  must  answer  his  "yea"  or 
so  that  they  can  be  counted  and 
placed  In  their  proper  place  before  the  home- 
towp  constituents.  No  one  at  home  knows 
his  Representative  In  the  House,  for  in- 
actually  did  vote  on  an  appropriation 
of  ♦le  taxpayers'  money. 

the  last  session  of  Congress,  Represent- 
atlv)e  DwiGHT  L.  Rogers,  Port  Lauderdale, 
represents  this  district  In  the  House. 
lnti|oduced  a  bill  that  would  demand  a  roll- 
vote  for  every  appropriation  bill  before 
l^ecomes  law.  Mr.  Rogers,  who  long  has 
a  campaigner  in  the  Congress  for  econ- 
in  Government  where  economy  should 
las  cgaln  reintroduced  this  measure  Into 
new  Congress,  because  It  failed  in  the 
days  of  the  last  Democratic  Congress  to 
any  action. 
R  epresentative  Rogers  feels  that  If  his  bill 
ckade  the  :aw  of  the  land.  It  will  greatly 
Inci  ease  the  watchfulness  on  Government 
spending.  His  theory  is  that  under  present 
rtil«s,  the  average  Congressman  talks  econ- 
omy, but  more  than  often  votes  for  spend- 
ing' mainly  because  there  Is  no  record  on  his 
Totf.  because  It  Is  a  voice   vote  only.    He 


Some  Bankers  BelieTe  a  Hi|:h  Interest 
Rate  Is  Bad  for  Onr  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  / 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  5.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently all  bankers  do  not  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  carry  on  good  banking  is 
by  increasing  interest  rates. 

The  following  very  thoughtful  and 
logical  letter  from  Andrew  S.  Roscoe, 
president  of  the  South  Brooklyn  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association,  is  deserving 
of  our  attention: 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  and 

Loan  Assoclation, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  10.  1953. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  Permit  me  pleass 
to  tender  our  great  appreciation  for  your 
sponsorship,  jointly  with  Congressman 
KsocH.  of  H.  R.  6423  with  respect  to  reduc- 
tion, on  a  permissive  basis,  of  the  Interest 
rate  of  veteran  loans  on  a  tax-exempt  basis. 

Your  gracious  remarks  appearing  In  the 
Congressional  Record  In  support  of  the  bill 
are  gratefully  acknowledged  even  though  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  have  merited  the  credit 
that  you  so  kindly  endowed  me  with. 

I  hope  that  the  docket  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  permit  consideratioa 
of  the  bill.  When  our  veterans  came  back 
from  the  second  World  War  they  found  that 
they  had  to  pay  $8,000  for  a  $4,000  house, 
and  the  prompt  action  of  Congress  In  pro- 
viding our  ex-servicemen  with  an  easy 
way  to  acquire  shelter  eased  a  very  difficult 
economic  and  social  problem.  The  4  percent 
rate  was  a  fair  and  equitable  factor  In  the 
financing  Involved.  Many  veterans  of  the 
Second  World  War  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  and  new  veterans  are  coming 
home  every  day  from  the  Korean  conflict. 
They  find  the  cost  of  shelter  higher  with  the 
prospect  of  a  more  modest  family  Income. 

We  all  appreciate  the  need  for  a  balanced 
relationship  between  the  Income  and  the  ex- 
penditures of  a  family.  We  all  wish  the 
Treasury  success  in  Its  efforts  to  stabUize 
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the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  If  the 
hard  money  policy  could  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective, tt  would  be  worth  the  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  Uioss  who  bavs  ths  funds  to 
make  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  economy  Is  in  a 
class  by  Itself.  It  does  not  resemble  any 
pattern  of  the  economy  of  any  other  na- 
tion. The  pattern  of  o\ir  economy  has  been 
changing  with  each  decade  presenting  new 
challenges  requiring  a  fresh  look  and  new 
solutions.  Comparisons  with  previous  pe- 
riods constitute  go(Xl  niaterlal  for  studies 
provided  the  changes  are  recognized. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  Increase  in  the 
short-Urm  rate  Is  very  necessary  to  preserve 
the  commercial  banking  structure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long-term  rate  must  be  kept 
low  to  lessen  the  tax  biuden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  national  debt,  to  make 
funds  available  to  municipalities,  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  vast  Improvement 
program  and  to  our  corporations,  utility, 
railroad,  and  others,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
habilitate and  expand  their  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Take  a  utUlty  company  that  bor- 
rowed $100  million  20  years  ago  for  plant 
and  equipment.  A  3  »4 -percent  rate  would 
make  the  fixed  charges  $2«4  million  per  year. 
The  replacement  of  the  same  plant  and 
equipment  U  closer  to  $400  million,  and  the 
3''2-F>ercent  rate  would  make  the  fixed 
charges  $14  mUUon  per  year. 

One  is  wondering  what  the  result  of  the 
Increase  in  the  long-term  rate  will  mean  to 
our  economy  5  or  10  years  hence.  While  the 
Increase  In  the  short-term  rate  can  l>e  easily 
absorbed  by  our  economy,  the  Increase  In  the 
long-term  rate  may  present  problems  un- 
precedented In  the  annals  of  our  economy. 

We  are  often  told  that  it  U  not  possible 
to  attain  a  split  rate  without  a  tremendous 
amount  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  all  thrift  funds 
in  the  United  States  are  channeled  Into  In- 
vestments which  our  Investiment  practices 
labeled  as  Investment  for  thrift  funds,  the 
objective  could  be  accomplished  within  the 
concept  of  the  freest  economy. 

The  comblhed  balance  sheet  of  all  Instl- 
tutloiu  now  accepting  thrift  funds  and  the 
distribution  of  their  asseU  will  reveal  star- 
tling facts. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
treating  with  a  difficult  subject.  However, 
if  you  are  interested  in  the  matter,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  make  some  studies  for  you.  then 
if  you  please,  you  may  take  such  steps  as 
you  think  proper. 

Your  acUon  and  that  of  Congressman 
Keochs  in  sponsoring  the  3  V4 -percent  GI 
rate,  no  matter  how  dim  the  prospects  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  the  legislation,  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  our  veterans  and  every 
citizen  who  understands  the  deeper  purposes 
oX  banking  and  finance. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Andrew  S.  Roscos. 


Residnal  Fnel  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sympathize 
with  the  remarks  by  the  gentlemen  from 
coal-producing  districts.  Nobody  likes 
to  see  unemployment  in  America,  and 
no  Congressman  likes  to  see  unemplojr- 
ment  in  his  own  district. 


I  would  like  to  call  the  attention, 
however,  of  the  House,  and  especially 
Congressmen  from  coal-producing 
States,  to  the  fact  that  residual  fuel  oil 
does  not  compete  with  coal  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  been  told.  I  have  a  fact 
sheet  which  summarizes  material  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  which  ex- 
plains the  decline  in  coal  production  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  You  will  see 
from  this  summary  that  the  decline  in 
coal  production  in  this  country  has  pri- 
marily been  due  to  the  decline  in  coal 
consumption;  and  the  decline  in  con- 
sumption has  been  due  to  the  dieseliza- 
tion  of  the  railroads,  a  decline  in  house- 
hold preference  for  coal  as  a  heating 
fuel,  a  decline  in  coal  exports,  a  decline 
in  coal  inventories,  and  the  steel  strike 
of  1952. 

Furthermore,  the  gentlemen  from 
coal-producing  districts  who  state  that 
if  we  cut  out  the  importation  of  residual 
fuel  oil,  coal  production  would  go  up,  are 
misleading  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Residual  fuel  oil  does  not  compete  with 
coal  to  the  extent  that  the  coal  owners 
and  operators  would  have  us  believe. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  did  cut  out  all 
the  imports  of  residual  oil  what  assur- 
ance does  the  coal  group  offer  that  those 
people  who  do  use  residual  fuel  oil  will 
automatically  transfer  to  bituminous 
coal.  The  Bureau  of  Mines'  figures 
clearly  reveal  that  there  is  an  industry- 
wide and  a  consumer  preference  for  fuels 
other  than  coal;  namely,  natural  gas 
and  olL 

To  the  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress I  would  like  to  point  out  that  cut- 
ting off  the  importation  of  residual  fuel 
oil  would  bring  serious  injury  to  the 
economy  of  New  England.  If  the  quota 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  oil  were 
adopted,  as  the  coal  group  hopes,  there 
would  be  a  serious  increase  in  the  price 
of  industrial  fuel  in  New  England,  and 
one  of  New  England's  greatest  export 
markets  would  be  seriously  injured. 
RsaraiCTiNO    on.    imports    wnx    mnrr    new 

ENGLAND   AS    A   rUXL  CONSTTMKR 

Any  restrictions  on  imports  of  oil  are 
obviously  not  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  region  which  must  obtain  all 
its  petroleum  from  outside  its  borders. 
Should  the  United  States  restrict  oil  im- 
ports. New  England's  imports  of  residual 
oil  would  probably  be  cut  about  75  per- 
cent New  England  gets  64  percent  of  its 
oil  from  foreign  sources,  namely  Vene- 
zuela. 

We  In  New  England  are  also  aware 
of  fuel  shortages.  We  remember  all  too 
yividly  the  terrible  fuel  shortage  in  1947 
and  1948,  and  more  dramatically  the 
fuel  shortage  during  the  last  war  which 
caused  undue  hardship  on  every  citizen 
and  manufacturer  in  the  New  England 
States.  If  New  England  lost  her  source 
iof  residual  fuel  oil,  the  domestic  price 
o:  this  product  would  go  out  of  sight 
and  we  would  face  a  serious  shortage  of 
available  fueL 
on.  QUOTAS  wni.  iNjtmE  new  England  as  a 

PRODUCER 

It  is  obvious  that  New  England  would 
be  hurt  by  oil  import  restrictions  as  a 
consumer  of  oiL  New  England  as  a 
seller  of  goods  has  an  equally  strong 
interest  in  oi;>posing  the  quotas  proposed 


by  the  coal  group.  Ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  total  imports  of  residual  oil  into 
the  United  States  now  comes  from 
Venezuela.  That  nation  obtains  90  per- 
cent of  its  dollar  exchange  from  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  Venezuela 
buys  about  half  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  itons  from  the  United  States  each 
year.  If  Venezuelan  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  cut  down,  its  dollars 
available  to  buy  United  States  goods 
will  necessarily  decline.  Venezuela  then 
must  seek  other  outlets  for  its  oil  and 
naturally  it  will  find  it  desirable  to  buy 
from  its  oil  customers,  whose  currency 
it  receives,  raher  than  from  the  United 
States  which  bars  its  products. 

New  England  shares  in  exports  to 
Venezuela:  New  England  participated 
substantially  in  these  1952  shipments 
to  Venezuela.  Cotton  manufactures — 
$18,300,000;  synthetic  fibers  and  manu- 
factures— $13,100,000;  paper  products — 
$14,500,000:  electrical  apparatus — $33,- 
500,000;  industrial  machinery — $87.- 
000.000:  leather  and  leather  manu- 
factures—$2,200,000.  These,  of  course, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  classifications  go- 
ing to  make  up  the  half  billion  of  annual 
exports  to  Venezuela  from  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  negotiated  a  trade 
agreement  with  Venezuela  in  good  faith 
as  recently  as  1952.  Under  the  1952 
agreement  the  United  States  received 
from  Venezuela  concessions  on  $150  mil- 
lion of  annual  United  States  exports. 
These  supplemented  prior  concessions, 
granted  in  1939,  so  that  about  60  per- 
cent—$300  miUion— of  United  States  ex- 
ports are  now  covered  by  concessions. 
In  return  the  United  States  conceded 
lower  United  States  duties  on  oiL  From 
the  standpoint  of  New  England,  a  large 
importer  of  residual  oil,  this  was  clearly 
beneficiaL  Oil  import  quotas  would 
amount  to  a  unilateral  denunciation  by 
the  United  States  of  .the  aspect  of  the 
1952  agreement  most  significant  to 
Venezuela.  The  injury,  tiiroughout  all 
South  America,  to  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  as  a  good  neighbor  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  trade  relations,  from 
which  New  England  manufacturers  and 
exporters  would  suffer. 

rACTS    ON    COAL    VERSTTS    RESlDUAt    OTL 

Coal  argimient:  The  decline  in  coal 
consumption  since  1947  has  been  due 
principally  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
oil. 

The  truth:  There  are  other  causes  for 
the  decline  in  coal  consumption  and  pro- 
duction since  the  peak  coal  year  of 
1947: 

First.  A  major  decline  in  coal  con- 
sumption has  been  due  to  the  tremendous 
decrease  in  the  use  of  coal  by  the 
railroads: 

MiUion 
Railroad  consumption:  tons 

1947 109. 3 

1952 38  0 


Decrease. 


71.3 


Total  consumption; 

1947 543.  4 

1952 418.  2 


Deereaae. 


125.2 


^'' 


mi 
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Million 
Total  production:  tons 

1947 630  8 

1952 « . ~ — —    *65.  2 


1952^  relative  to  1947,  has  been  accounted 
for. 
Sitmmary( 


_     sum  Jtion 


Decrease 165.4 

The  decline  in  railroad  consumption 
represents  57  percent  of  the  total  decline 
in  consumption  and  43  percent  of  the 
total  decline  in  production. 

To  what  is  this  attributable?  On  Jan- 
uary 1, 1947,  there  were  about  4,500  diesel 
units  in  operation.  On  January  1.  1952. 
there  were  about  17.500  diesel  units  in 
operation.  Diesel  locomotives  use  distil- 
late fuel  oil.  specifically  diesel  oil.  as  op- 
pof^ed  to  residual — heavy — fuel  oil. 

Conclusion:  The  basic  reason  for  the 
declining  trend  in  railroad  consumption 
of  coal  is  dieselization  of  the  railroads; 
and  foreign  oil  is  not  used  in  diesel  loco- 
motives. 

Second.  Another  declining  trend  in 
the  use  of  coal  is  seen  in  household  con- 
sumption of  coal. 

Million 

Household  consumption:  tons 

1947 99  2 

1953 68.  4 

Decrease 30.8 

The  decline  in  household  consumption 
represents  25  percent  of  the  total  decline 
in  consumption  and  19  percent  of  the 
total  production. 

American  homeowners  have  indicated 
a  preference  for  oil  and  gas  burners  as 
opposed  to  coal  burners.  A  substantial 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  oil 
burners  installed  annually  replaces 
hand-fired  domestic  coal  biumers — 50 
percent  in  1952.  The  average  replace- 
ment of  hand-fired  coal  burners  by  oil 
burners  for  the  period  1947  through  1952 
v/as  340,000  per  year.  The  total  number 
of  automatic  domestic  gas  burners  in 
use  on  January  1, 1947.  was  2,028.000;  on 
January  1.  1953,  it  was  5.371,000  (an  in- 
crease of  165  percent). 

Conclusion:  The  above  figures  indicate 
a  tremendous  decline  in  the  potential 
household  market  for  coal;  and  home 
oil  burners  do  not  hum  imported  resid- 
ual fuel  oil. 

Third.  Coal    exports    have    declined 

since  1947. 

Million 

Exports  of  coal:  tons 

1947— 68.  8 

1952 49.  3 


percjent 

30.8 

mintis 


tons, 

10.9 

crealse 


19.5 


Decrease ......_. — ...-.-. 

The  decline  in  exports  represents  12 
percent  of  the  total  decline  in  produc- 
tion. 

Fourth.  The  steel  strike  in  1952  ab- 
normally depressed  coal  consumption. 

Million 
tons 
Coal  consumption  by  steelworks  and 
coke  ovens: 

1947 114.  8 

1952 103.  9 


Decrease. 


10.9 


This  particular  decline  in  coal  con- 
sumption cannot  validly  be  attributed  to 
oil  imports. 

BTTSCMAKT 

Ninety-one  and  two-tenths  percent  of 
the  total  decline  in  coal  consumption  in 


coa 


of  above  data :  Railroad  con- 
minus  71.3  million  tons,  43.1 
household  consumption,  minus 
million  tons.  18.6  percent;  exports, 
19.5  million  tons,  11.8  percent; 
inventory  changes,  minus  18.3  million 
11.1  percent;   steel  strike,  minus 
million  tons,  6.6  percent;  total  de- 
minus   150.8  million  tons,  91.2 
perdent. 

T  lis  leaves  about  9  percent  still  to  be 
accqimted  for. 

COAL    VKHSXJS    RESIDUAL    fUEL    OIL 

Ptst.  Residual  fuel  oil  and  coal  com- 
pet«  in  the  following  mar'^cets:  Princi- 
pal! r  in  electric  and  gas  utilities,  indus- 
tria  heating,  and  general  industrial  fuel 
uses,  with  some  competition  in  apart- 
mer  t  and  office  building  heating. 

V  hat  has  happened  to  consumption 

of  c  )al  by  public  utilities  and  general  ia- 

dusirial  users? 

Million 

tons 
Conkumptlon  of  coal  by  public  utili- 
ties and  general  industrial  users: 

11  47 —  212.  9 

15  52_ — 199.  2 


Oil  Heat.  See  January  issues  each  year. 
Employment  figures  are  computed  from 
Department  of  Labor  data. 


Decrease. 


13.7 


This  represents  11.3  percent  of  the  to- 
tal decline  in  consumption  and  8.3  per- 
cer  ;  of  the  total  decline  in  production. 

This  decline  is  the  only  part  of  the 
dec  ine  in  coal  consumption  which  can 
be   ittributable  to  oil  imports. 

1  he  major  injury  from  oil  Imports, 
the  n,  has  only  amounted  to  about  8  or  9 
percent  of  the  total  decline  in  coal  pro- 
du(  tion. 

£  econd.  How  much  have  residual  fuel 
im:  »orts  actually  increased  since  1947? 

S  esidual  imports  and  equivalent  tons  of 


1  »47. 
1)52- 


Million  tons 

13.0 

28.6 


Increase. 


15.6 


'  "his  represents  the  9  percent  of  the 
tot  il  decline  in  coal  production  ac- 
coi  nted  for  above. 

]  s  9  percent  enough  to  constitute  a 
mi  jor  cause  of  the  decline  in  coal  out- 
pu  ? 

'  bird.  Tht  effect  of  a  5-percent  quota 
on  residual  oil:  Residual  imports  would 
be  decreased  by  about  100  million  bar- 
rel !  per  year. 

Bow  much  more  coal  production  would 
this  mean?  Twenty-four  million  tons, 
using  the  oflBcial  conversion  ratio  4.167, 
if  coal  got  all  of  the  former  residual 
msrket  and  natural  gas  got  none. 

;  [ow  much  of  an  increase  in  total  coal 
ou  put  would  this  be.  relative  to  1952 
ou  put?  About  5  percent.  The  maxi- 
mi  m  relief,  then,  would  be  only  5  percent 
of  .952  output. 

I  Juery:  Why  is  the  coal  industry  so 
Interested  in  residual  fuel-oil  imports 
if  he  quota  proposed  would  only  mean  a 
5-:  ►ercent  increase  in  output? 

;  Sources:  All  output,  import,  export, 
an  3  consumption  figures  are  computed 
fnm  Bureau  of  Mines  data.  Data  on 
number  of  heating  units  are  from  the 
au  horitative  trade  Journal  Fuel  Oil  and 


Flag  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NrW  YORK 

IN. THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Sunday,  June  14.  1953,  I  was  privileged 
and  honored  to  speak  at  the  Plag  Day 
exercises  conducted  by  Bronx  Lodge, 
No.  871,  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Ellks.  The  ceremonies 
were  conducted  at  Foe  Park  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City.  I,  therefore, 
under  unanimous  consent,  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  talk  deliv- 
ered by  me  in  commemoration  of  the 
birth  of  Old  Glory : 

Exalted  Ruler,  officers  of  Bronx  Lodge  871, 
distinguished  members  of  our  order,  fellow 
Americans,  I  am  sincerely  delighted  and 
honored  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Plag 
Day  committee  to  speak  on  this  occasion — 
our  Flat;  Day  ceremonies. 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  organ- 
izations in  sponsoring  and  upholding  the 
principles  of  American  patriotism.  It  seems 
especially  appropriate  to  me  that  we  should 
celebrate  Plag  Day  each  year  in  this  park, 
where  our  flag  can  be  displayed  to  its  best 
advantage  against  the  eternal  blue  of  the 
sky  and  the  peaceful  green  of  the  trees. 

Our  flag,  a  symbol  of  inspiration,  was  offl- 
clally  recognized  176  years  ago  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  In  its  freedom,  its  vigorous  ac- 
tion, its  gorgeous  colors,  its  appearance  of 
cleanliness  and  strength,  the  flag  symbolizes 
all  that  is  beet  in  American  llf-?. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  hope  and  courage  to 
all  peoples  of  the  world  who  yearn  for  free- 
dom— for  secvirity  and  peace.  It  Is  the  em- 
blem that  symbolizes  our  deep  convictions 
and  embodies  our  sincere  hope  for  a  better 
and  more  understanding  world. 

Our  flag  Is  a  beautiful  and  comforting 
thing — it  Is  beautiful  not  because  of  its  col- 
ors and  design — but  because  it  truly  repre- 
sents our  American  way  of  life.  To  all  Amer- 
icans, it  represents  our  unity  and  strength 
at  home  and  our  determination  and  desire 
for  peace  and  security  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  our  emblem  In  war  and  peace  which  now 
waves  bravely  and  majestically  on  the  Ko- 
rean fronts;  and  over  the  Korean  truce 
conferences;  it  Is  the  emblem  that  reprcEcnts 
one  people — one  Nation;  it  is  a  symbol  of 
American  thought  and  purpose  as  a  Nation 
among  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  American  flag  should  be  a  constant 
and  continuous  reminder  to  all  Americans 
that  it  is  not  Just  a  piece  of  fine  cloth  and 
beautiful  color — but  a  true  and  living  part 
of  our  life — it  Is  ovur  banner  of  hope  and 
freedom. 

Once  a  year,  ceermonles  in  recognition  of 
our  flag  are  held  in  every  hamlet,  town, 
village,  and  city  In  celebration  of  Old  Glory. 
Elk  lodges  throughout  the  48  States  conduct 
and  hold  the  same  type  of  ceremonies  In 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  oxir  flag. 

Often,  when  I  leave  my  Washington  office 
after  a  full  and  busy  day,  I  look  up  at  the 
two  flags  which  fly  over  the  Capitol  Building 
day  and  night,  and  I  hope  that  all  the  day's 
troubles  and  work  In  Congress  may  somehow 
have  helped  to  keep  that  flag  flying  so  proud- 
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If  and  bravely — It  is  an  ever-present  re- 
minder of  Its  historical  signiflcance  and  na- 
tional importance. 

Much  too  often,  our  grand  and  glorious 
flag  has  been  subjected  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt by  alien-minded  radicals,  phoney  lib- 
erals, pinks,  reds,  and  fellow  travelers. 
These  are  the  very  same  forces  that  have  in- 
filtrated and  wormed  themselves  into  small, 
defenseless  countries  in  Europe.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Asia,  and  more  particularly  In  Ko- 
rea—trying to  create  confusion  and  discon- 
tent—trying to  stimulate  violence  and  dis- 
sension and  thereby  destroying  their  free- 
doms—these are  the  same  forces— sinUter 
jorces— trying  to  subjugate  and  enslave  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 

Our  gallant  young  men  are  now  engaged 
In  active  combat  against  communism  in 
Korea.  And  while  truce  Ulks  continue,  our 
Government  officials,  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives, our  Congress,  and  all  alert  and 
intelligent  citizens  throughout  the  country 
are  diligently  seeking  for  effective  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  CommunUt  menace. 
All  of  us  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
certain  sacrifices  or  certain  contributions  for 
this  battle— a  battle  against  a  godless  threat. 
If  a  truce  agreement  is  signed  in  Korea, 
which  we  all  hope  and  pray  for,  it  does  not 
mean  that  thU  battle  against  communism 
will  be  at  an  end.  It  will  merely  represent 
one  segment  of  Communist  aggression  which 
has  been  halted.  Needless  to  say,  our  vigi- 
lance must  continue. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  no  protests  or 
objections  have  come  from  any  responsible 
group  or  persons  relative  to  the  need  for 
fighting  communism.  We  are  united 
strongly  In  this  bitter  struggle  against  Soviet 
aggression.  We  must  unite  and  fight  this 
dreadful  spread  of  communism  and  its  seri- 
ous challenge  to  our  freedoms;  we  must  fight 
for  the  truth;  we  must  educate  our  weak 
In  American  rights,  privileges,  and  responsi- 
bilities; we  must  educate  them  In  American 
equality  and  Justice;  we  must  fight  for  re- 
ligious and  racial  tolerance;  we  must  not  only 
fight,  but  we  must  also  strike  back  with 
the  truth. 

In  this  bitter  fight  against  communism, 
the  need  for  national  unity  is  urgent. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  criticism  of  the  plans  and  policies 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government,  nor  do 
I  mean  to  Imply  that  there  should  not  be 
criticism.  But  I  do  mean  that  we  must  all 
realize  that  the  battle  against  communism  is 
not  being  waged  for  the  benefit  of  any  par- 
ticular group,  but  rather  Is  being  fought,  as 
bravely  and  as  cleverly  as  possible,  for  the 
benefit  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  so  that  we 
may  live  in  a  land  where  freedom  and  peace 
are  accepted  as  normal.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  our  criticism  Is  construc- 
tive, that  It  adds  something  to  the  goal  of 
our  defense  against  communism — that  It  does 
not  destroy  without  replacing  with  some- 
thing better.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say 
that  our  policies  in  Korea  are  bad;  we  must 
offer  alternative  policies  which  are  superior 
and  will  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Unity  Is  Important  for  us  not  only  in  inter- 
national affairs,  but  at  home  as  well.  In  the 
field  of  domestic  affairs  the  need  for  na- 
tional unity  is  no  less  pronounced.  We  have 
a  new  administration  in  Washington.  One 
of  the  primary  goals  of  that  new  adminis- 
tration is  improved  efficiency  and  greater 
economy  in  Government.  We  cannot  achieve 
that  economy  or  that  efficiency  unless  we 
have  cooperation  from  all  concerned.  The 
President  must  have  cooperation  from  his 
Cabinet  members  and  from  the  heads  of 
other  independent  agencies;  he  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  in  approv- 
ing reorganization  plans  or  enacting  the 
necessary  legislation;  and,  finally,  he  must 
have  the  support  of  the  American  people. 
One  of  the  things  which  makes  our  Nation 
great  is  that,  la  the  long  run,  the  Federal 


Government  cannot  carry  out  any  program 
or  policy  which  is  not  approved  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  American  people. 
Our  free  elections  and  our  freedoms  of 
speech  and  press  and  assembly  guarantee  that 
no  unpopular  policy  can  long  survive.  The 
fight  against  communism  within  this  coun- 
try is  of  such  Importance  that  we  must  have 
the  active  cooperation  and  allegiance  of  every 
American.  National  unity  is  a  powerful  force 
which  we  must  mobilize  for  the  effort  to  solve 
our  problems,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Our  flag — the  flag  of  destiny — is  forever  a 
beacon  of  our  determination  that  we  wUl  not 
be  torn  from  our  sacred  and  treasured  beliefs 
and  ideals;  nor  will  we  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  fear,  discontent,  or  confusion;  nor  will  we 
accept  or  submit  to  any  ideas  or  Ideologies 
that  are  foreign  to  our  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  democracy  and  our  American  way 
of  life. 

The  American  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  these 
ideals  which  have  been  the  virge  and  spirited 
force  of  American  achievement,  progress, 
freedom,  and  strength. 

As  we  look  upon  our  flag  we  rejoice  and 
thank  Almighty  God  that  we  are  men  and 
women  of  courage  who  enjoy  and  treasure 
our  life,  our  liberty,  and  our  happiness — all 
the  priceless  heritage  of  freemen. 

Let  us  thank  Almighty  God  that  we  can 
still  worship  at  the  shrine  of  liberty;  and 
practice  without  fear  brotherly  love.  Justice, 
charity,  and  fidelity  from  our  hearu. 

Let  us  pray  and  hope  that  never  shall  our 
sacred  national  emblem — the  American  fiag, 
the  symbol  of  national  unity — ^perish  from 
this  earth. 


But  through  his  difficult  days  In  office  he 
resisted  the  pressures  of  those  who  wanted  no 
change  and  no  progress.  He  fought  party 
allies  for  honest  control  of  the  police  Just  as 
he  fought  business  colleagues  for  decent 
housing.  And  the  steel  and  concrete  of  new 
shelter  for  St.  Loulsans  are  a  lasting  symbol 
of  Joseph  M.  Darst's  integrity  and  devotion 
to  St.  Louis. 


Late  Mayor  Darst  of  St.  LonU,  a  Real- 
Estate  Man,  Opposed  All  Those  Who 
Stood  in  Way  of  Good  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
herewith  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 
June  9, 1953,  entitled  "In  Stone  and  Con- 
crete": 

In  Stoni  and  CoNcarns 

If  Joseph  M.  Darst  had  done  no  more  as 
mayor  than  to  flght  for  public  housing,  that 
alone  would  secure  him  his  place  in  St.  Louis 
history.  Mr.  Darst  was  a  real-estate  man 
himself,  but  as  mayor  he  opposed  the  realty 
lobby  or  anyone  else  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
good  housing  for  good  citizens.  That  was  his 
principle. 

On  several  occasions  he  outspokenly  ac- 
cused his  opponents  of  using  a  "misinforma- 
tion" campaign.  Once  he  told  Congress  not 
to  kin  "decent  social  legislation."  He  spon- 
sored a  national  public-housing  conference 
to  help  other  cities,  and  his  victories  were 
honored  when  housing  officials  cited  him  for 
"outstanding  service  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica." 

In  some  other  fields  the  Darst  administra- 
tion faced  problems  which  had  not  confront- 
ed the  city  before.  War  and  Infiatlon  had 
left  a  gap  between  the  need  for  civic  projects 
and  ability  to  pay  for  them.  The  very  new- 
ness of  these  problems  led  to  some  sudden 
shifts  of  policy  on  transit  and  other  matters. 
Thus  Mr.  Darst  campaigned  against  the  earn- 
ings tax  but  found  it  necessary,  as  mayor,  to 
struggle  long  and  hard  to  retain  it. 


The  President  Expresses  a  Principle 
of  Government  Applicable  to  the  TVA 
When  He  Said  RecenUy:  "The  Lefiti- 
nutc  Object  of  Government  Is  To  Do 
for  a  Community  of  People  WhateTcr 
They  Need  To  Have  Done  but  Cannot 
Do  at  AU  or  Cannot  Do  so  Well" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
ask  consent  to  have  included  an  article 
by  Mr.  Lowell  MeUett,  able  news  analyst 
and  columnist.    The  statements  of  the 
President  concerning  the  dedicated  pur- 
poses   of    Garrison   Dam — namely,    for 
flood  control,  navigation  and  power  pro- 
duction—applies   with    equal    force    to 
other  great  Government  projects  else- 
where throughout  the  Nation.    The  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  June  13,  1953,  follows: 
President    Should   Tell    McKat — ^His    Elo- 
quent Argument  for  Projects  Like  Garri- 
son   Dam    Has    Obvious    Application    to 
THX  Hells  Canton  Situation 
(By  Lowell  MeUett) 
If  anyone  had  any  doubt  concerning  the 
wisdom    of    the    Government's    waterpower 
policy  during  the  past  20  years,  he  could  have 
been    convinced    by    President    Eisenhower's 
eloquent    speech    on    Thursday    dedicating 
Garrison  Dam  In  North  Dakota.    It  was  the 
President    at    his    human    and    Imaginative 
best.     He    was    discussing    something    with 
which  he  had  had  personal  experience,  for 
as  a  boy  be  had  seen  the  great  flood  of  1903 
in  the  Kansas  Valley. 

"Certainly,"  he  said,  "the  last  thing  that 
would  have  occurred  to  us  living  In  the 
midst  of  that  flood  was  that  man  would 
ever  have  the  temerity  to  try  to  harness  the 
Big  Muddy." 

Garrison  Dam  does  Just  that  at  the  point 
where  It  Is  located. 

"Now,"  said  the  President,  "wheh  we  think 
of  how  far  man  has  come  In  those  50  years, 
it  Is  almost  frightening  to  project  our  minds 
50  years  In  advance.  And  so  I  want  to  ad- 
dress myself  first  to  those  doubters  who  say. 
•What  can  be  the  use  of  this  enormous  struc- 
ture with  its  23  million  acre-feet  of  water 
stored  behind  it,  with  all  of  the  dreams  that 
people  have  had  who  designed  it,  or  for  lU 
use  in  flood  control,  irrigation,  regulating 
navigation  farther  down  the  river,  and  for 
the  uses  of  the  power?'  " 

Already,  he  pointed  out.  there  have  been 
more  requests  for  the  power  from  Garrison 
Dam  than  it  Is  expected  to  produce. 

"But."  he  said,  "beyond  all  of  the  Imme- 
diate uses,  think  of  what  it  is  going  to  mean 
to  the  people  who  on  some  similar  occasion 
and  m  some  other  spot  stand  50  years  frum 
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now  to  celebrate  some  other  significant  de- 
▼elopment  of  this  kind.  •  •  •  They  will  no 
longer  question  the  usefulness  of  these  great 
dams." 

Not  so  very  far,  as  they  measure  distance  In 
the  West,  from  where  the  President  stood. 
there  Is  a  natural  site  for  another  great  dam, 
a  dam  greater  than  Garrison.  It  offers  possi- 
bilities of  more  power  and  more  flood  control. 
Its  development  was  part  of  the  far-seeing 
program  of  the  same  administration  that 
brought  into  being  the  impressive  project 
that  moved  the  President  to  such  eloquence. 
But  not  50  years  from  now.  nor  ever,  will 
people  gather  there  for  the  sort  of  celebration 
he  sxiggested. 

They  wont,  that  is  to  say.  unless  the  Presi- 
dent should  turn  his  powers  of  persuasion  on 
bis  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  cause  the 
latter  to  do  the  same  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  to  the  Congress.  The  proj- 
ect is  that  known  as  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  It 
has  been  planned  to  do  all  the  things  the 
President  described,  on  s  much  larger  scale, 
for  the  Columbia  Valley.  But  it  is  now  In  a 
fair  way  to  be  stymied  by  a  much  smaller 
undertaking  of  a  State  of  Maine  corporation, 
operating  as  Idaho  Power  Co.  This  comjjany 
is  seeking  a  license  to  dam  the  Snake  River  at 
a  point  that  would  preclude  the  development 
at  Hells  Canyon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Chapman  presented  to  the  Power  Commission 
a  brief  for  the  Government  In  opposition  to 
the  license,  for  the  reason  stated.  His  suc- 
cessor. Secretary  McKay,  has  withdrawn  the 
Government's  objection,  saying  the  matter  is 
wholly  for  the  Commission  to  determine  or. 
In  effect,  that  the  present  adminlsUation  is 
BOt  interested. 

The  President,  in  his  speech,  endorsed 
Abraham  Lincoln's  observation  that  the 
legitimate  object  of  Government  Is  to  do  for 
a  community  of  people  whatever  they  need 
to  have  done  but  cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot 
do  so  well.  **ObviouEly,"  he  said,  "Garrison 
Dam  Is  something  the  community — the  peo- 
ple here —  could  not  do  for  themselves." 

He  should  tell  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  the  same  just  as  obviously  applies  to 
Bells  Canyon. 


Twenty  Years  Af  o 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAHBLE 

or   NCW  TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  of  the  House  I  insert  in  the 
CoHGRKssioNAL  RECORD  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  yes- 
terday entitled  "Twenty  Years  Ago."  and 
which  relates  to  the  purchase  of  the  Post 
by  Eugene  Meyer: 

TWKMTT  Yeaxs  Ago 

Twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Meyer,  with  two 
great  careers  in  business  and  government 
back  at  him.  bought  the  Washington  Post  at 
public  auction  and  decided  to  devote  his 
best  years  to  it.  The  paper  had  fallen  on 
evil  days.  He  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground  up. 
and  withdrew  his  active  hand  (being  now 
clialrman  of  the  board)  only  when  the  prop- 
erty had  been  turned  into  an  organization, 
and  this  firmly  and  successfully  established. 
The  occasion  is  perhaps  not  of  general  in- 
terest. But  we  think  it  is  worth  recording 
in  this  particular  place  In  order  to  rededicate 
Ukc  newspaper  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Meyer, 
now  in  his  78th  year,  to  the  objectives  that 
ajunxated  him  20  adventiirotis  years  ago. 

.  Mr.  Meyer  recognized  from  the  start  that  a 
newspaper   is   not   like  »  business — a  view 
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■whlc  d  te  by  no  means  prevalent  in  the  news- 
•  field.  He  realized,  and  put  his  realiza- 
Into  practice,  that  a  newspaper  to  be 
of  its  constitutional  privileges  must 
be  nln  as  a  quasi-public  utility.  Any  institu- 
tion! il  strength  there  is  in  this  newspaper  Is 
to  the  pervasiveness  of  the  Meyer  con- 
There  was  nothing  self-righteous 
it.  If  he  were  asked  whether  his  no- 
of  a  newspaper  implied  that  he  would 
he  cash  go  and  be  content  with  the 
,  he  would,  of  course,  repudiate  the 
Mr.  Meyer  holds  that  there  is 
something  inherently  wrong  with  a  news- 
that  doesn't  pay.  Either  it  is  not 
of  the  requirements  upon  It,  or  it  is 
ahead  of  Its  readers  or  its  times  as  to 
{^cademic  in  appeal. 

the  rest.  Mr.  Meyer  knew  enough  about 
organization  to  leave  his  executives  ample 
in  operation.     To  go  to  the  military 
in  analogy:  the  tactics  were  theirs,  the 
his.    He  Insisted  upon  fealty  to  his 
of  what  this  newspaper  should  be.    And 
was  very  simple.    In  a  capital  which  he 
would  grow  and  grow  rapidly  Into  the 
world's  political  center,  he  wanted  to  create  a 
trul  r   independent  newspaper  which  would 
hav#  a  national  following  as  an  Intelligent 
and  backer  of  international  col- 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  is  for 
others  to  Judge.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  that 
is  fixed  and  Immutable,  in  spite  of  all 
setbacks  and  dlsilluslonments  and  back- 
ngs  of  the  present  day. 

is  this  aim  incompatible  with  ample 
of  local  and  national  affairs  and  a 
canUld  commentary  about  those  affairs  based 
the   dictum    of    Edmund    Burke    that 
Is  the  condition  of  growth.    And  in 
respect  change  is  defined  in  the  conserv- 
atlDfe  meaning  which  Biirke  gave  It.    Leader- 
in  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Meyer,  can 
(  xerclsed  only  if  there  is  constructive  ex- 
I  lie — example  In  devotion  to  progressive. 
constitutional,  government;  example  In 
a  free  economy  strong  and  self-re- 
example  in  political  and  social  re- 
Epohslblllty  In  local  government  to  the  de- 
mafids  of  changing  times;   and  example  In 
working  belief  that  in  one  man's  liberties 
bound  up  every  man's  liberties. 
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DifertiMi  of  Flow  From  Ac  MissbtippI 
River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

7kr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  sought  to  inform 
the  Congress  about  the  very  serious  sit- 
ualion  confronting  communities  below 
Olc  River  on  the  Mississippi  River  as  a 
res  lit  of  the  diversion  of  flow  from  the 
ma  n  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River 
int>  the  Atchafalaya  River.  I  now  ask 
urujiimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Rm  x>RD  a  splendid  series  of  three  articles 
recently  published  in  the  New  Orleans 
Ite  n. 

'  he  series  is  most  comprehensive  and 
ref  ects  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
pre  slem.  It  points  up  the  necessity  for 
act  on  by  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

".  he  author,  Lee  Davis,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  very  fine  Job.  I  trust 
the  t  all  of  you  will  take  the  time  to  read 
thill  informative  series; 


[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  June  7,  10531 

Mississippi  Riveh  Could  Desert  Cmr 

(By  Lee  Davis) 

(First  of  a  series) 

Can  you  Imagine  New  Orleans  without  the 
Mississippi  River? 

Through  the  idea  Is  unthinkable  to  most 
Orleanians,  It's  a  definite  possibility. 

"Or  Man  River"  is  getting  the  wanderlust. 
He's  always  been  one  of  the  roving  kind,  and 
New  Orleans  is  In  high  danger  of  getting  left 
in  the  lurch  like  a  Jilted  belle. 

The  Mississippi  has  often  changed  Its 
course  through  the  centuries.  Now  river  en- 
gineers say  it  is  trying  to  do  it  again. 

Tills  story  Is  not  exactly  news.  It  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  Miseis- 
slppi  is  slowly  shifting  its  course  into  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin. 

DANCEB    BT     197S 

But  some  recent  warnings  have  made  it 
an  Immediate  issue. 

Unless  something  is  done,  expert  engineers 
say,  the  river's  course  may  have  shifted 
enough  to  be  out  of  control  by  1975. 

Already,  nearly  30  percent  of  the  water  In 
the  Mississippi  turns  out  of  the  main  stream 
In  high-water  season. 

The  cutoff  is  at  Old  River,  above  Baton 
Rouge  and  Just  across  the  Mississippi  from 
Angola. 

Old  River  was  once  the  bed  of  the  Red 
River,  which  used  to  flow  Into  tbe  Mississippi. 

Now,  however,  the  Red  River  goes  straight 
Into  the  Atchafalaya  and  Old  River,  instead 
of  carrying  water  into  the  Mississippi,  is 
carrying  water  out  of  it  and  across  to  the 
Atchafalaya. 

can't  aiTUEN 

The  Old  River  channel  Is  widening  year  by 
year  and  it  Is  estimated  that  between 
1965  and  1975  It  could  be  carrying  as  mudi 
as  40  percent  of  the  mighty  Mississippi. 

This  estimate,  contained  in  a  report  pre- 
pared by  river  engineers  for  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  Is  backed  by  charts  show- 
ing that  the  percentage  of  water  carried  off 
by  the  Old  River-Atchafalaya  Channel  haa 
Increased  from  13  percent  In  1900  to  29J 
percent  in  1952. 

Once  40  percent  of  the  river  current  Is 
diverted,  the  Army  engineers  believe  the 
river  wiU  ha\'e  reached  a  point  of  no  return. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  It  could  ever  be 
turned  back. 

The  Atchafalaya  Basin  Is  a  natural  for  th« 
MississippL 

sasiek  to  gulf 

It  offers  a  straighter,  shorter,  easier  way 
for  the  river  to  get  to  the  gulf. 

The  distance  from  Angola  to  the  gulf 
down  the  Old  Rlver-Atchafalaya  Channel  la 
165  miles  shorter  than  the  river's  present 
route. 

The  drop  to  sea  l-'vel  Is  faster,  putting  the 
law  of  gravity  on  the  side  of  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin. 

And  the  basin  itself  Is  big  and  wide,  ample 
enough  to  carry  the  whole  Mississippi. 

Warnings  were  sounded  here  recently  by 
Brig.  Gen.  P.  A.  Perlnga,  chairman  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission;  William  G.  Zete- 
mann,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  State  l>oard  ot 
public  works;  A.  Baldwin  Wood,  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  Orleans  Sewerage 
and  Water  Board;  and  other  engineers  and 
officials. 

ntXDICTS    CAFTUaK 

General  Ferlnga  flatly  predicted  that  tbe 
river,  if  left  alone,  will  be  captured  by  the 
Atchafalaya. 

Mr.  Zetzmann  cited  an  estimate  by  tbe 
Army  engineers  from  a  survey  made  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Harold  N.  Plsk, 
consulting  engineer,  that  40  percent  of  the 
current  wiU  be  diverted  by  1965  or  1975. 

He  also  spoke  on  the  effect  loaing  the  river 
would  have  on  New  Orleans'  industries  and 
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the  port.     Mr.  Wood  warned  of  the  danger 
to  the  city's  water  supply. 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  June  8,  19531 

Could  New  Oblxans  Bbcomk  Ghost  Citt  or 

delta? 

(By  Lee  Davla) 
(Second  of  a  series) 
"New  Orleans,  ghost  city  of  the  Delta." 
If    the    Mississippi    River    ever    cuts    New 
Orleans  off  Its  course,  this   might  be  some 
future   travelog   writer's   title   for  the  city. 
The  Mississippi  River  Commission  recent- 
ly heard  a  warning  from  Its  chairman.  Brig. 
Gen     Peter    A.    Perlnga.    that    the    river— If 
left  to  Its  own  choice — will  some  day  take 
a  shortcut  to  the  gulf  down  the  Atchafalaya 

And  a  report  from  the  Army  engineers 
sdded  a  warning  that  It  can  happen  in  our 

time. 

If  it  did.  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  that  future 

travelog  script  running  something  like  this: 

"New  Orleans  Is  a  city  whose  past  Is  gone 

and  whose  future  vanished  with  the  great 

river  which  was  once  her  life  stream. 

"Salt  water  has  backed  up  Into  the  port. 
Once  this  port  was  the  center  of  a  vast  com- 
merce. Goods  came  down  the  river  from 
the  rich  Mississippi  Valley  to  be  loaded  here 
for  shipment  overseas:  And  goods  from 
overseas  was  brought  here  to  be  shipped  up- 
stream to  the  Inland  ports. 

•But.  though  ships  still  come  In  from 
the  gulf,  the  vital  uprlver  shipping  U  gone, 
chcked  off  when  the  river  turned  Its  main 
current  away  and  silted  up  the  old  channer. 
'When  the  river  went  some  of  the  city's 
most  vital  Industries  went,  too.  They  had 
depended  on  the  huge  supply  of  fresh  water 
It  brought  dally  to  their  doors. 

"So  New  Orleans  has  become  a  resort  town. 
While  vines  shroud  some  of  her  great  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  and  long  stretches 
of  her  wharves  lie  empty  except  for  the  lazy 
lUards.  the  city's  life  now  centers  In  the 
French  quarter. 

"There  the  antique  shops  and  restaurants 
thrive  by  day  and  the  rows  of  garish  night- 
clubs prosper  by  night. 

"But  In  the  rest  of  the  city  there's  little 
left  to  do  but  dream  of  the  great  old  days 
In  the  'flourishing  fifties'  before  the  river 
went  away." 

A  dreary  picture,  but  dont  pack  your  bags 
yet. 

According  to  the   Army  engineers,  there 
are  two  reasons   why   New  Orleans   has   no 
cause  for  immediate  .alarm  about  losing  the 
river: 
It  wont  happen  overnight. 
There's  still  plenty  of  time  to  prevent  It. 
However,   all  river  experts   agree   that   it 
is  high  time  action  Is  begun. 

The  river  already  Is  pouring  90  percent  of 
Its  volume  Into  Old  River.  Old  River,  Just 
opposite  Angola,  connects  directly  Into  the 
Atchafalaya,  making  a  short  cut  to  the  Gulf. 
By  about  1975  the  turning  current  may 
have  widened  Old  River  enough  at  the  point 
where  It  Joins  the  Mississippi  to  let  through 
40  percent  of  the  current.  It  Is  estimated. 

After  that.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  control  the  shift  and  the  whole  river  could 
be  expected  to  take  the  new  route. 

To  prevent  this,  the  Army  engineers  recom- 
mend building  a  control  structure  to  block 
the  Mississippi's  wa]r  Into  Old  River. 

But  such  a  struce,  they  say.  probably  would 
cost  from  (30  to  $35  million  and  tbe  funds 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  Congress. 

And  It  would  take  from  8  to  10  years  to 
build. 

With  1975  as  a  probable  deadUne  for  the 
completed  structure,  getting  congressional 
approval  becomes  an  urgent  issue  for  New 
Orleans. 

Wliuam  O.  Zetzmann.  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Works;  A.  Baldwin 
Wood,  general  superlnteadent  of  the  sewer- 


age and  water  board,  and  Mayor  Morrison 
were  among  those  who  recently  urged  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  to  begin  an 
immediate  fight  for  approval  of  such  a 
project. 

"New  Orleans  can  become  a  condemned 
city,  deprived  of  its  commerce,  its  industries, 
and  its  water  supply."  Zetzmann  told  the 
commission.  "This  paralyzing  economic 
blow  can  fall  very  swiftly." 

Wood  and  Mayor  Morrison  stressed  New 
Orleans'  need  for  fresh  water,  both  for  many 
of  Its  Industries  and  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  threat  Is  not  to  New  Orleans  alone.  It 
was  brought  out.  Baton  Rouge,  too.  would 
suffer  crippling  blows  to  Its  port  and  major 
industries. 

And  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  would  suffer 
heavily. 

Charles  Bell,  district  engineer  for  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Department  of  Louisiana,  pre- 
dicted that  the  Atchafalaya  would  be  trebled 
In  size  and  everything  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  present  banks  would  be  washed  away. 

Morgan  City,  Sinunesport,  Melville,  and 
Krotz  Springs  would  be  affected,  he  said,  and 
farmlands,  railroad  and  highway  bridges, 
pi|)ellnes,  and  powerllnes  destroyed. 

For  these  other  areas,  too,  protection  Is 
urgent. 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  June  9.  1953) 

Funds  rot  Contkoi,  Structure  Sought 
(By  Lee  Davis) 

Next  fall,  the  Army  engineers  will  make  a 
request  for  funds. 

This  request  will  be  of  economic  llfe-or- 
death  importance  to  New  Orleans. 

The  engineers  will  ask  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  include  from  $30  to  $35  million  for 
a  new  control  structure  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

This  proposed  structure  would  guarantee 
that  the  Mississippi  doesn't  desert  New  Or- 
leans. 

Without  it,  the  engineers  predict,  the  river 
will  soon  shift  Its  course  and  take  a  shorter 
route  to  the  gulf. 

BHirriMG    SLOWLT 

The  Mississippi  Is  gradually  shifting  its 
course  out  of  the  main  channel,  through  Old 
River  and  Into  the  Atchafalaya. 

Unless  thU  Is  stopped.  It  will  be  too  far 
gone  to  control  within  about  20  years,  river 
engineers  have  reported. 

The  project  planned  by  the  Army  engineers 
includes : 

Closing  off  Old  River. 

Building  a  flood-control  structure  further 
uprlver. 

Dredging  a  channel  below  this  structure  to 
let  Mississippi  floodwater  empty  Into  the 
Atchafalaya  at  the  wga$,end  of  Old  River. 

Building  locks  at  the  Old  River  Junction  to 
maintain  boat  traffic  after  the  natural  en- 
trance to  Old  River  Is  shut  off. 

Enlarging  the  west-bank  levee  from  a  point 
above  the  new  control  structure  to  the  Old 
River  locks. 

STtucTuac  srr*  locatd 

The  planned  control  structure  would  prob- 
ably be  built  at  Point  Breeee.  10  miles  above 
the  Juncture  of  the  Mississippi  and  Old  River. 

It  would  combine  the  features  of  the 
Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  and  the  new  Morganza 
Floodway.  and  would  be  able  to  force  any 
amount  of  water  Into  either  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Atchafalaya  as  the  need  might  arise. 

It  could  control  the  silt  content  of  both 
rivers,  as  well. 

Detailed  plans  for  a  structure  employing 
steel  gates  and  timber  needles  have  been 
drawn  by  the  engineers. 

It  would  be  able  to  carry  800,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second,  aOO,000  more  than  the 
new  Morganaa  structure. 

WATCa  SOPPLT  A  FACTOK 

ThU  control  plan  Is  needed  lor  tiiree  v«7 
important  reasons. 


First,  It  would  save  Mew  Orleans'  river 
traffic  and  fresh  water  supply.  These  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose,  since  the  port  depends 
on  the  river  traffic  and  our  industries  on  the 
fresh  water  supply. 

Second.  It  would  save  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  from  disastrous  dan\age  from  the  full 
force  of  the  Mississippi.  If  the  river's  course 
should  be  shifted  Into  this  basin  rich  farm- 
lands would  be  flooded  and  whole  towns 
destroyed. 

And.  third.  It  would  provide  the  last  link 
in  the  chains  man  has  built  to  restrain  the 
river's  rampages  In  floodtime. 

It  would  perfect  the  system  of  controls 
which  perfect  the  lower  Mississippi  by  add- 
ing 1  more  "safety  valve"  to  the  2  already 
provided  by  the  Bonnet  Carre  and  Morgauaa 
structures. 

contkol  assukeo 

With  this  huge  additional  new  outlet,  the 
engineers  would  have  complete  control — 
even  at  the  highest  foreseeable  flood  crest — 
of  the  whole  lower  channel. 

City  and  State  leaders  are  preparing  to 
back  the  engineers  In  pleading  this  cause 
before  the  budget  makers  and  later  before 
Congress. 

But  It  may  not  be  easily  won. 

As  an  Item  editorial  concluded  recently: 

"Experience  has  shown  that  projects  re- 
quiring long-range  planning  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  sell  to  Congress.  It  took  many 
years  and  untold  battles,  for  example,  to  con- 
vince Congress  that  flood  control  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  a  Federal  responsibility. 

"We  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  let  the 
matter  rest.  Public  officials,  civic  groups, 
plain  cltlrens  must  Join  to  urge  action  until 
It  Is  accomplished.  Upon  our  efforts  may 
well  depend  our  economic  survival." 


CoBfressmaa  Jobs  V.  BeaoMr  asd  the 
Oatu  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      - 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNsnc 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  case  of  the  trial  and  im- 
prisonment of  Bill  Oatis  was  a  world 
cause  celebre.  From  the  very  moment  of 
the  news  flash  that  Oatis  had  been  kid- 
napped by  the  Reds,  I  recall  the  actions 
in  Oatis'  behalf  in  the  House  taken  by 
his  Congressman,  John  V.  Beabcer,  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
From  that  time  until  Oatis  was  released 
Congressman  Bkamer  never  relented  in 
his  efforts  nor  did  his  faith  ever  dim  that 
Oatis  would  one  day  be  freed. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  In- 
diana and  the  entire  State  of  Indiana 
can  well  be  proud  of  their  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress.  John  V.  BsAMOt. 
I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Robert  E.  Williams,  general 
manager  of  radio  station  WFML  from 
Washington.  Ind.: 

Washinoton,  Ikd.,  May  17,  1953. 
Eonoa,  Makiom  Chboniclk. 

Jfarton,  Ind. 

DeA«  Si«:  If  space  In  your  fine  publication 
permits,  I  feel  that  the  subject  of  this  letter 
merits  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
the  people  of  Indiana,  in  sharing  tbe  happi- 
ness ot  the  people  of  Marlon  in  the  most 
welcome  news  of  the  past  wertcend  about 
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■Ow  release  of  BUI  Oatls  from  a  Czechoslovak - 
Ian  prlaon.  It  was  tl»e  answer  to  your 
prayers  and  the  prayers  of  his  many  friends. 

Much  wlU  l>e  said  and  many  wtU  attempt 
to  claim  credit  for  his  release  before  aU  the 
ramifications  are  studied. 
i  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  Marion 
and  the  entire  Fifth  District  are  cognizant 
of  the  one  man  who  did  more  work  toward 
this  end  than  any  other  person  or  group. 

Your  Representative  in  Congress,  Jork  V. 
Bkames.  worked  tirelessly  from  the  moment 
Oatls  was  seized  and  never  once  gave  up  the 
fight,  despite  the  discoxiraglng  lack  of  co- 
operation and  seemingly  disinterested  atti- 
tude of  the  Truman-Acheson  group. 

Then  when  the  good  news  of  Oatis'  release 
was  flashed  to  the  free  world  in  the  typical 
modest,  humble  manner  that  has  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  of  us.  Congress- 
nan  BcAMiB  said  he  felt  that  the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  Secretary  DuUes  were 
largely  responsible.  He  never  once  men- 
tioned the  never  ceasing  efforts  on  his  part 
since  April  of  1951. 

Immediately  upon  the  seizure  of  Oatls, 
Congressman  Beaickk  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion  that   called   for   the   severing  of   Uade 
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with  you  a  subject  which  I  think  is 
to  our  foreign  policy.  It  Is  both  happy 
lad. 

Is  liappy.  because  I  rejoice  with  yqu  In 

1  dolescence  of  a  new  democracy  created 

Innate    desires   of    an    ancient    and 

people   to   enhance    the    lot   of   re- 

persons    everywhere — Israel.      It    Is 

because   its    position    in    the    troubled 

!    East    of    OUT    world    Jeopardizes    Its 

development — not  because  of  lack  of 

y  or  will — but  because  of  circumstances 

hands  of  others,  which  are  not  easUy 
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'relations    with    Czechoslovakia   unUl    Oatis      Vietnam 
was  released.  flagrati 

TO  implement  the  Beamer  resolution,  the  mceisant 
General  Agreement  on  Trades  and  Tarlfl,  armfctice 
which  met  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  In  Sep- 
tember 1851,  restored  the  high  tarlfl  rates 
which  had  been  In  existence.  Consequently, 
by  November  of  that  year.  Imports  from 
Czechoslovakia  to  the  United  States  dropped 
appreciably.  T^e  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Czechoslovakia  were  consequently 
reduced  to  practically  nothing. 

When  it  was  found  that  despite  this,  cer- 
tain Items  were  finding  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  H.  R.  2072  was  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Beamxk.  This  resolution  was 
designed  to  further  cut  off  the  Importation 
of  goods  from  Czechoslovakia. 

In  addition  to  this.  Congressman  Bzamzb 
consulted  at  great  length  with  o\ir  State 
Department  and  other  officials  trying  to  get 
prompt  action  on  this  unjust  treatment  of 
•  fellow  Hoosler. 

The  people  of  the  fifth  district  are  proud 
of  their  BefiresentatiTe,  of  this  I  am  sure; 
as  we  all  Join  in  this  celebration  of  wel- 
come home  to  BUI  Oatls,  let's  offer  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  our  country  we  have  today. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  K.  WnxiAMS. 
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IsracT,  the  Foaadatkni  of  liberty  m  tlie 
Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NrW   TOIK 

HI  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  S,  1953 

Mr.   MT7LTKR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  Am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  following  address  made  by 
the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Balch: 
AsoaKss  or  Hon.  Richakd  H.  Balch,  Chab- 

asAM  or  THE  DEMocaATic  New  York  State 

COMICnTEZ  AT  THE  DlNNEK  SESSION  Or  THE 

Depaetmemt    or    New    Toax    Jewish    Was 
Vetbbans'     Convention,     at    the    Pines, 
South  FAixsairaa,  N.  T.,  Jtms  5.  1953 
I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
baving  Invited  me  to  speak.    To  say  that  I 
enjoy  t»'*'"e  ^  friends  would  be  the  under- 
statement of  the  year.    But  more  than  that, 
X  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  dls- 
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of  us  In  the  room  tonight  have  on 
occasions    in    recent   years   wondered 
the  future  of  this  world  of  ours.    We 
sat    appalled    at    our    television    sets 
the    explosion   of    atomic    bombs    at 
Flats.    What,  we  ask  ourselves,  would 
If   nations   were   to   hurl   these   de- 
weapons  at  each  other?    And  then 
this  simple  question:    "Why?" 
day  we  look  at  continuing  casualty 
of   American  boys   who  have   died   In 
We  watch  with  abating  breath  the 
es  carrying  awesome  news  of  Iran  and 
troubled  spots  of  the  Middle  East,  of 
Ceylon,  and  India  and  other  con- 
ons  of  southeast  Asia,  and  finally  the 
and  so  far  abortive  attempts  of  an 
at  Panmunjom. 
Eierywhere  we  find  mankind  beset  with 
.  strife,  and  conflict.    Here  we  have  an 
peace.    Elsewhere  there  is  actual  war. 
4ur  own  way  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
confiict,  total  war.  which  would  en- 
every  human  being  on  the  face  of  this 
Fear  everywhere,  tears  at  the  hearts 
thoughtful  men.     And  where  fear  strikes, 
is  lost.    Basic  prejudices  take  over 
substitute    for    logic.     Racial   tensions 
to  the  fore  and  grip  men  in  the  ever- 
Tlse  of  national  tensions, 
here  we  are.  faced  with  the  threat  of 
d  conquest  by  the  predatory  zeal  of  a 
group  of  men  In  the  Kremlin.     World 
sphere  is  keyed  to  their  dally  doings, 
e  are  charged  with  apprehensions,  for 
,lity    and   savagery    again    threaten    to 
op  us  all. 
Nt>ne  of  us  can  foretell  the  time  or  the 
of  their  striking  fcwce.     Recently  the 
rn  seemed  clear  with  the  rise  of  antl- 
;lsm    In    Central    and   Eastern    Europe. 
■  mlnartty  groups  and  religious  faiths 
the  objects  of   Soviet   oppression   and 
cutlon.     too.     The     volcanic     outburst 
St   religions    and    minorities    were    the 
ngers  of  dreadful  memories  of  Incipient 
I  conflict.     There  came  with  it  the  re- 
of  the  fear  which  Is  the  fcnrerunner  of 
ti  prejudicial  to  human  welfare. 
Ttien  came  a  change.  Just  when  sympathy 
the  Jews  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  begfn 
■enct   unfavorably   to   the   Soviets.     But 
of  us  Is  fooled.    This  change  is  tactical 
Hateful  practices  cannot  be  so  readily 
5me  by  mere  edict.    They  still  contem- 
thelr  desperate  gamble  for  world  domi- 
a.    Their  aljms,  are,  as  before,  to  create 
ity,  fan  the  fires  of  prejudice,  and  Incite 
lal  strife  at  various  troubled  points  on 
globe  and  thus  weaken  resistance  to  their 
ologic   then   military   forces. 

Middle  East  is  not  inunune  from  the 
lunlsts'  onslaught.  Included  In  their 
Is  an  appeal  to  the  hates  of  the  Mos- 


B  and  designs  of  the  Kremlin  that  un- 
it were  part  of  a  master  plan,  the  bid 
Soviet  popularity  anoong  the  Moslem 
ies  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble. 
Ijhat  Is  why  we  must  continue  to  be  alert, 
must  remain  prepared  at  all  times.  We 
attune  ourselves  to  each  changing  act 
these  antireliglous  creatures.  Current 
facts  and  present  potentialities  must  be  the 
gul  de  to  our  every  thought.  While  ready  to 
mert  the  worst,  we  must  pray  for  the  best. 


Our  hope,  however.  In  the  Middle  East,  is 
that  little  democratic  Republic  of  Israel. 

Israel  Is  tough,  because  its  genesis  is  bot- 
tomed in  hardship.  Especially  fond  of  that 
country  are  Americans.  It  Is,  perhaps,  be- 
cause Americans  and  Israelis  have  kindred 
spirits.  Both  countries  revolted  because  of 
oppression,  because  of  their  love  of  liberty. 
The  pedestalled  symbol  of  freedom  to  the 
citizens  of  both  countries  is  the  dignity  of 
the  individual. 

The  American  people,  ever  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,  watched  with 
sympathetic  Interest  and  helped  with  tan- 
gible aid,  the  effort  of  the  Jews  to  renew  the 
ties  of  their  ancient  homeland  and  to  re- 
establish Jewish  culture  In  the  place  where 
for  centuries  It  fiourlshed  and  whence  It  was 
carried  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Interest  of  Americans,  whether  Jews 
or  Gentile.  Is  not  of  recent  vintage.  It  runs 
through  the  rubric  of  national  democratic 
administrations  since  1933.  Sixteen  years 
ago.  President  Roosevelt  epitomized  Ameri- 
can feelings  when  he  wrote  to  the  national 
conference  for  Palestine  which  had  been 
summoned  by  the  United  Palestine  appeal, 
and  said:  "This  year  marks  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  the  key- 
stone of  contemporary  reconstruction  activi- 
ties in  the  Jewish  homeland.  Those  two 
decades  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  ex- 
emplification of  the  vitality  and  vision  of 
the  Jewish  pioneers  In  Palestine.  It  should 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  Jewish  citizens  of 
the  United  States  that  they.  too.  have  had 
a  share  In  this  great  work  of  revival  and 
restoration."  And  none  of  us  can  underesti- 
mate the  help,  encouragement,  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  future  of  Israel  that  was  given 
by  President  Truman  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity and  democracy  In  that  country. 

Recently  all  of  us  Joined  In  celebrating 
with  happiness  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Israel.  It  was  a  boon  to  hope  and  prayers 
of  all  people  in  this  troubled  world.  Yet, 
though  Just  an  Infant  In  chronological  and 
historical  age.  Its  existence  Is  In  danger,  Jtist 
as  the  entire  free  world  Is  faced  with  the 
threat  of  domination  and  destruction.  The 
source  of  these  Immediate  dangers  Is.  to  a 
major  extent.  In  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
dangers  must  be  met  with  every  effort,  en- 
ergy, and  resource  at  our  command. 

For  as  these  dangers  affect  the  State  of 
Israel,  so  do  they  affect  the  security  of  the 
peace-loving  world.  The  State  of  Israel  Is 
one  of  the  chief  differences  between  the  op- 
pression of  a  decade  ago  and  Soviet  activity 
of  today. 

Succinctly.  It  Is  because  Israel  is  a  fact  of 
international  life.  It  Is  one  of  the  gr»at 
facts  of  the  present  era,  as  Its  creation  was 
one  of  the  great  evenU  of  modern  history. 
It  was  then  that  the  great  Jewish  people 
received  the  rank  they  deserve,  persisting  as 
they  did.  through  the  ages,  though  dis- 
persed, pursued,  and  persecuted.  The  cre- 
aUon  of  Israel  Introduced  Into  the  Middle 
East  for  the  first  time  the  dynamic  elements 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  It  provided  the 
will  and  the  fortitude  to  overthrow  the  yoke 
of  primitive  servitude.  It  brought  about  the 
Improvement  of  the  Middle  East's  underde- 
veloped resources  and  effected  almost  at 
once  20th  century  progress- 
Israel  is  the  embodiment  of  a  universal 
Idea — the  Idea  of  Industry,  of  liberty,  of 
equality,  and  of  asylum  for  victims  of  preju- 
dice and  persecution.  It  Is  the  new  crucible 
of  our  age — combining,  as  It  does,  a  mixture 
and  fusion  of  many  strains  and  races.  Prom 
It  arises  a  new  nation,  dedicated  to  the 
biblical  faith  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  RepubUc  of  Israel  Is  the  bloodstream 
of  life.  Like  red  corpuscles  fighting  the 
diseases  which  beset  this  troubled  world.  It 
effectively  plays  Its  part  In  overcoming  the 
passions  of  men.  It  represents  the  idea  of 
tomorrow  in  a  world  of  yesterday. 
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It  Is  our  ferveht  hope  that  the  more 
moderate  of  the  Arab  leaders  will  find  that 
peoc'  can  be  achle/ed.  so  that  hand  In  hand, 
tiie  countries  of  the  Middle  East  can  to- 
gether serve  the  best  Interests  of  all  the 
people  of  this  area.  There  should  be.  and 
there  surely  can  be  found,  the  common 
ground  of  cooperative  action  between  them. 
For  they  have  but  one  enemy — common  to 
both — the  enemy  of  poverty,  backwardness, 
and  underdevelopment  of  the  land  and  its 
resources. 

The  impartial,  though  at  times  unpopular, 
umpires  of  tx^e  United  Nations  have  their 
h.^nds  full  trying  to  effect  a  peaceful  life  in 
the  middle  east.  Again  it  is  Moscow  that 
thwarts  such  efforts.  The  Soviets  want  the 
chaos  to  continue  They  do  not  want  order. 
Tliey  want  conflict,  not  cooperation.  They 
wint  backwardness,  not  development  In  the 
Middle  East.  That  Is  why  they  broke  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Israel  at  one  point,  so 
that  the  move  might  be  a  gesture  of  friendli- 
ness to  the  Arab  States.  It  was  a  serious 
blow   to  progress. 

Nor  is  the  attitude  of  our  present  ad- 
ministration helpful  to  the  situation.  A 
talked-of-pollcy  to  cut  down  aid  to  Israel 
will  not  only  be  detrimental  to  Israel  but  to 
the  entire  free  world  as  well.  If  the  Republi- 
can attitude  persists,  we  must  forthrlghtly 
oppose  It.  as  detrimental  to  freedom, 
democracy,  and  humanity. 

It  is  only  by  positive  American  leadership 
that  stability  and  peace  can  be  brought  to 
that  area.  It  cannot  be  achieved  by  reviving 
Arab  hopes  for  the  collapse  of  Israel.  Any 
other  way  would  result  In  undermining  the 
Interests  and  security  of  America,  and  the 
cause  of  democracy  itself. 

Of  course,  all  deserving  freedom-loving 
countries  should  receive  aid  from  the  United 
States,  whether  they  be  Arab  or  Jewish.  But 
such  aid  miwt  be  to  foster  the  betterment  of 
the  people — to  wage  war  against  poverty. 
Illiteracy,  and  scTfdom — not  to  wage  war 
against  each  other  or  against  democracy.  We 
know  that  Israel  can  help  In  raising  the 
standard  of  living  throughout  the  Middle 
Bast  and  thus  help  the  caiise  of  peace.  The 
Arab  states  can.  by  pursuing  the  policy  al- 
ready in  existence,  be  brought  Into  line  to 
accomplish  the  Identical  goal. 

Freedom  Is  a  Jealous  mistress.  She  de- 
mands unremitting  attention  at  all  times. 
The  State  of  Israel  has  never  veered  from  the 
steadfast  course  In  serving  her.  I  know  It 
never  will.  The  world  recognizes  the 
strength  In  the  spirit  of  democracy  which 
pervades  every  heartbeat  of  that  nation.  It 
Is  the  foundation  of  liberty  ih  the  middle 
east.  May  Its  present  trials  and  tribulations 
be  overcome  quickly  so  that  the  world  may 
benefit  by  its  accomplishments.  And  may 
Cod  speed  Its  mark. 
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Evangeloie    4-II   Tow    Groap   Dae    in 
Washinftoa  Tomorrow — ^Tw»-Da]r  Stay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or  LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  87  4-H  Club  members  from 
Evangeline  Paiish  in  my  district  in  Loui- 
siana visited  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
weekend.  The  very  ambitious  schedule 
planzted  by  the  parish  agriculture  and 


4-H  Club  officials  is  rery  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House.  The  boys  and  girls  who  made 
the  tour,  no  doubt,  gained  experience 
and  education  that  will  be  invaluable  to 
them,  not  only  in  their  future  endeavors 
as  farmers  and  homemakers,  but  also  in 
their  sense  of  understanding  of  boys  and 
girls  of  other  States  and  their  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  as  Americans. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  future  of  America 
depends  upon  our  youth  and  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  Evangeline  Parish  who 
made  this  tour  possible  for  these  boys 
and  girls  have  hit  a  keynote  in  the 
preparation  of  our  younger  generation 
for  their  future  responsibilities.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  include  in 
the  Recorb  a  news  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  EJaily  World  of  Opelousas, 
La.: 

EvANCixnn:  4-H  Toxtk  Group  Due  in  Wash- 
ington   ToMosRow — Two-Dat    Stat 

ViLLE  PLA-m:.— The  87  touring  4-H  Club 
members  and  their  leaders  arrive  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  tomorrow  at  9:30  a.  m.  after 
a  2-hour  trip  from  historic  Gettysburg,  com- 
mencing a  3-day  tour  of  Washington. 

The  tourists,  who  have  Just  come  from  a 
swing  through  the  Midwest  and  up  to  To- 
ronto. Canada,  will  stay  tomorrow  night  and 
Sunday  night  at  the  Hotel  Harrington,  and 
leave  Washington  at  1:15  p.  m.  Monday  to. 
continue  their  15-day  tour. 

THOMPSON    IS    HOST 

Congressman  T.  A.  Thompson,  from  Vllle 
Platte.  wlU  be  on  hand  to  greet  the  tourists 
from  his  home  parish,  and  several  events 
have  been  planned  for  them. 

The  group  Is  due  to  arrive  In  Vllle  Platte 
next  Wednesday  night. 

The  group  Is  In  charge  of  W.  R.  Vallot.  as- 
sistant county  agent,  and  by  Mrs.  Leroy 
Solleau.  Miss  Jackie  LeBas.  Miss  Betty  Soi- 
leau.  Miss  Leona  Castllle.  and  C.  A.  Solleau. 

On  the  tour  are: 

CROUP 

Leanna  Manuel.  Patricia  Ann  Parent,  Shel- 
bur  Young.  Eulalle  Marcantel.  Elolse  Lahaye, 
PrlsclUa  Rozas.  Ruth  Ann  Fontenot.  Hearts- 
ease Armand.  Patsy  Fontenot,  Gussle  Ann 
Spears.  Wlnfur  Dale  GulUory.  Betty  Jane 
GuUlory.  Flora  Ann  Lahaye,  Janet  Bacon, 
Rita  Gayle  Fontenot.  Glenda  Ryder,  Oulda 
Nell  lahaye.  Sherry  Gayle  Fontenot,  Amy 
Ruth  Lasselgne.  Faye  Landreneau.  Mary 
Alice  Aucoln.  Vicky  Perrodln.  Veronica  Pltre, 
Jeanle  Bordelon.  Sherrell  Chapman,  Betty 
Wayne  Gulllory,  Helen  Marie  HoUler,  Mar- 
cel la  Joy  Thompson.  Nelwyn  Solleau.  Melba 
.  Ortego.  Janet  Joy  Chapman,  Sandra  Gay 
Ortego.  Carol  Lynn  Corell,  Bonnie  Sue  Gull- 
lory,  Evelyn  Campbell,  Myrna  Bea  Solleau, 
Laiirel  Ann  Fontenot.  Carolyn  Fontenot. 
Helen  Faye  Vldrlne,  Nelda  Solleau.  Peggy 
Lafleur.  Elizabeth  and  Janice  Wade,  Joan 
Marie  Ardoin,  Shirley  Feucht,  Martha  Horn, 
Marie  Louise  Landreneau,  Beverly  Demou- 
relle,  Jacqueline  Lafleur,  Helen  Rae  Lafieur, 
Emma  Joy  Fontenot,  Shirley  Demourelle. 
Ceclle  Prenella  Fontenot,  Charlene  Solleau, 
Janice  Lemolne,  Bobble  Deshotels.  Roylle 
Richard  Miller.  Joseph  Clyde  MUler.  Burke 
GuiUory,  James  Loural  DeshoteU,  Wayne 
Lahaye,  Dale  Reed.  Dennis  Ledoux.  Steve 
Vallot.  L.  O.  Campbell.  Jr..  Don  Holden  Vi- 
drlne,  Charles  Llndsey  Velllon,  Brent  Vldrlne. 
Yves  and  Andrew  Poret.  Leon  Coleman  Vl- 
drlne. Joel  GuUlory.  Jr..  Gene  Alexander, 
Jerry  Oscar  Sylvester.  Bob  Lafleur,  Eugene 
GUbert  BuUer.  James  Ronald  Vldrlne.  Her- 
man Young.  Kern  Ardoin.  CalUe  AttalU.  Ros- 
alyn  and  Theresa  Solleau.  Charles  Lahaye, 
Bruce  Fontenot.  Winston  Ardoin. 


Appointment  of  Commission  To  Stvdy  Ocr 
Economic  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nzw  jmsET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  now  before  us  (H.  R.  5495)  is  one 
that  can  mean  much  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  own  Nation  as  well  as  to  that 
of  many  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  since  the 
authority  was  first  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent, under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  to  enter  into  trade  agreements, 
that  it  was  so  necessary  to  examine  our 
foreign  economic  policy  as  at  the  present 
time. 

The  inclusion  within  this  bill  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  make  such  a  study  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. It  was  a  wise  recommendation 
by  the  President  that  such  be  done.  It 
is  equally  wise  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
spond. 

The  President  should  also  be  com- 
mended for  his  recommendation  that 
the  present  act  be  renewed  for  only  1 
year,  thus  making  the  continuation  of 
our  present  trade  program  an  interim 
measure  pending  completion  of  a  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  reexamination 
of  the  economic  foreign  policy  of  our 
country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  reex- 
amination is  necessary  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide effective  solutions  of  the  economic 
problems  facing  our  Nation  in  its  effort 
to  build  a  lasting  and  stable  foundation 
for  world  peace.  There  is  a  constantly 
growing  consciousness  that  economic 
conditions  as  between  nations  do  have 
a  tremendous  influence  in  determining 
whether  we  will  have  a  peaceful  world 
or  otherwise.  Therefore,  there  is  cre- 
ated a  responsibility  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems in  a  D3ianner  that,  while  protecting: 
the  welfare  of  our  own  people,  will  not 
create  animosities  between  ourselves  and 
other  nations  less  fortunate.  This  is  no 
easy  task.  It  is  one  that  calls  for  great 
care,  close  study,  and  farseein?  judg- 
ment. 

The  present  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  peace.  It  has 
wisely  recognized  that  our  economic 
policy,  as  it  affects  other  nations,  can 
be  a  strong  ally  in  accomplishing  a  peace- 
ful future,  or,  can  be  a  cause  of  creating 
conditions  that  produce  opposite  results. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  peaceful  world  our 
Nation  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  must  find  ways  and  means  of 
diminishing  the  causes  that  promote 
strife  and  misunderstanding. 

Thus,  in  our  effort  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  international  differences  we 
must  not  overlook,  nor,  discount  the  im- 
portance of  economic  policy  in  this  re- 
gard. As  we  aline  ourselves  against  ag- 
gression, and.  seek  the  recognition  of  jus- 
tice between  natiODS.  we  must  also  be 
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ever  alert  to  the  fact  that  economic 
policy  can  and  does  play  an  important 
part  in  maintaining  good  will  and  there- 
by promoting  world  peace.  As  we  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  each  rec- 
ognize their  duty  In  this  respect,  and, 
seek  to  fulfill  it  in  their  individual  deal- 
ings one  with  the  other,  we  can  each 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  a 
peaceftil  world. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  adoption,  as 
provided  in  this  bill  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's timely  recommendation  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  study 
our  economic  foreign  policy,  as  a  factor 
in  solving  world  problems,  can  prove 
highly  beneficial.  It  is  my  further  opin- 
ion that  it  justifies  the  passage  of  this 
bill  regardless  of  any  differences  of 
opinion  that  may  exist  as  to  any  other 
provision  in  the  bill. 


Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  CONNlCTICtJT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  heart 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut  lies  the  city  of  Hartford, 
capital  city  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  unequaled  reputation  of  the 
Hartford  insurance  companies  has  also 
earned  our  fair  city  of  Hartford  the  title 
of  insurance  capital  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  and  honor  to- 
day to  address  this  House  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  milestone  for  Hartford  and 
for  the  insurance  world,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

For  this  month  will  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Co..  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  group 
of  companies  that  make  up  one  of  the 
Nations  largest  multiple-line  insiirance 
organizations. 

In  the  past  century,  the  Aetna  Life  has 
become  a  symbol  of  security  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  more  than  $12  billion  of 
Insurance  the  company  has  in  force.  In 
this  way,  it  exemplifies  the  increasing- 
ly important  contribution  the  life  in- 
surance industry  in  the  United  States  is 
making  to  our  Nation's  economic  wel- 
fare. 

In  many  ways,  however,  the  history  of 
the  Aetna  Life  makes  it  a  unique  mem- 
ber of  the  industry  of  which  it  is  one  of 
the  leaders.  In  its  century-old  existence, 
the  company  has  had  only  four  presi- 
dents. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  Aetna  Life  has  been  led  by 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  and  Morgan  B. 
Brainard.  the  first  of  whom  piloted  the 
development  of  the  Aetna  Life  into  a 
multiple-line  insurance  organization, 
while  the  remarkable  growth  experienced 
during  Mr.  Brainards  30  years  as  presi- 
dent has  made  it  one  of  the  largest  such 
organizations  in  the  Nation. 


Aetila  Life  was  Hartford's  first  joint- 
stock- )perated  life  insurance  company, 
and  its  founder  and  first  president  was 
Eliphalet  Adams  Bulkeley.  father  of 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  and  grandfather  of 
the  coi  npany's  present  president,  Morgan 
B.  Bra  inard. 

The  company's  second  president  was 
Thomis  O.  Enders.  who  the  year  after 
Life's  founding  came  to  work  for 
flidgling  company  as  its  first  fuU- 
c  lerk.    His  son,  John  O.  Enders,  is 
senior  member   of   the  company's 
board   of    directors,   while   his 
,  Ostrom  Enders,  also  an  Aetna 
.  is  president  of  the  Hartford 
._  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
a  tribute  to  the  sound  and  far- 
leadership    which    these    four 
.„   have   given   the   Aetna  Life 
.  Brainard  was  able  to  report  at 
annual  meeting  last  February  that 
^etna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  on  the 
its  100th  anniversary,  was  in  the 
financial  position  in  its  cen- 
._  existence." 

,  on  the  threshold  of  its  second 
Aetna  Life  is  a  monument  to 
..  G.  Bulkeley's  prophetic  state- 
in  his  annual  message  nearly  70 
ago.  when  he  declared: 
lo  not  expect  to  make  Aetna  Life  the 
company  in  the  land.     W"?  do,  how- 
( cpect  It  will,  and  Indeed  it  shall,  main- 
enviable  reputation  for  strength  and 
dealing. 
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Already  a  successful  lawyer  and  busi- 

when  he  pioneered  the  found- 

the  Aetna  Life.  Eliphalet  A.  Bul- 

was  attracted  to  life  insurance  as  a 

venture  in  the  belief  that  the 

motive  was  the  firmest  ground  for 

business  operation. 

Thtit  he  also  possessed  a  strong  con- 

of  the  great  social  good  that 

be  wrought  is  shown  by  his  ad- 

to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 

Underwriters  convention  at  the 

House  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
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Am  >ng  the  instrumentalities  that  are 
landn  arks  of  the  present  advanced  state  of 
cl villa  ation.  that  of  life  Insurance  is  one  of 
the  iiilestones  along  the  highway  of  our 
progr^  «s 

Like  his  son  and  grandson  who  fol- 
lowe<  his  footsteps  as  chief  executives  of 
the  Aetna,  Life,  Eliphalet  Bulkeley  was 
a  grj  duate  of  Yale.  At  31  he  was  elect 
ed  a  representative  to  the  Connecticut 
Stat<  Assembly  and  he  later  became  the 
first  Republican  speaker  of  the  house. 
A  m<  mber  of  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  th  i  Hartford  Hospital,  he  was.  in  1849, 
nami  id  the  first  judge  of  the  newly  cre- 
Hartf ord  court. 

direct  descendant  of  the  noncon 

minister    Peter    Bulkeley.    of 

Woo^all,  England,  who  removed  with 

f  >llowing  to  Massachusetts  in  1635  to 

estatlish  the  settlement  at  Concord,  he 

one  of  the  founders  of  what  is  now 

nuel   Congregational  Church. 

one-room  second-story  office  on 
Street  that  served  as  the  company's 
headquarters  was  peculiarly  ade- 
.  at  first,  since  no  one  spent  his  full 
in  the  office,  in  which  the  only  desk 
that  of  Secretary  John  Seymoiir. 
Bulkeley  continued  his  private  law 


practice  and  Medical  Examiner  Dr.  Gor- 
don Russell  was  on  call  to  review  medical 
reports — on  the  comer  of  the  secretary's 
desk.  In  those  early  years  duties  were 
performed  principally  by  the  stockhold- 
ers who  served  as  directors. 

In  sharp  contrast  in  Aetna  Life's 
present  home  office,  today  the  largest 
colonial-style  building  in  the  world. 
Yet  its  grace  and  dignity  is  nonetheless 
symbolic  of  the  same  prudent  manage- 
ment that  guided  the  company  so 
successfully  through  its  early  years  while 
nearly  all  of  the  other  19  companies 
started  during  the  same  period  were 
destined  to  fail.  Completed  in  1931,  the 
building  is  located  almost  in  the  exact 
geographical  center  of  Hartford. 

In  1834.  good  fortune  brought  Thomas 
O.  Enders.  who  had  come  to  Connecticut 
on  the  promise  of  a  job  in  a  Meriden 
dry  goods  store,  to  the  Aetna  Life  as  its 
first  full-time  clerk.  His  proposal  to  de- 
velop business  in  the  western  territory, 
which  received  the  backing  of  President 
Bulkeley.  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Aetna  Life's  general  agency  system,  and 
at  the  age  of  26.  because  of  his  initiative 
and  foresightedness.  young  "Tom"  End- 
ers became  secretary  of  the  Aetna  Life. 
Later,  he  took  the  lead  in  getting  the 
stockholders  to  approve  what  he  later 
described  as  the  most  difficult  sale  of  his 
life,  bringing  about  the  establishment  of 
the  participating  department — a  step 
which  proved  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
tremendous  expansion  which  Aetna  Life 
experienced  in  the  1860's. 

To  illustrate  the  phenomenal  growth 
during  this  period,  the  volume  of  new 
business  jumped  from  $500,000  a  month 
one  year  to  a  monthly  average  of  two 
million  the  following  year.  By  1868.  Mr. 
Enders  recalled  in  his  memoirs,  the  com- 
pany was  "swarming  in  clerks" — the 
"swarm"  numbering  18  including  himself 
and  President  Bulkeley. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Bulkeley  in 
1872.  Mr.  Enders  became  president  and 
successfully  guided  the  Aetna  Life 
through  the  difficult  years  following  the 
panic  of  1873.  By  the  time  he  retired  in 
1879.  the  company  had  had  its  first  cap- 
ital stock  increase,  from  the  original 
$150,000  to  $750,000.  and  assets  had  risen 
from  16  to  25  million. 

While  serving  as  president.  Mr.  Enders 
was  quoted  as  saying  it  was  his  duty  "to 
guard  the  little  pile  of  com  that  his 
policyholders  have  saved  up  for  their 
children;  not  by  eating  it  up,  as  the 
manner  of  salvation  of  some  is,  but  by 
preserving  it  intact  and,  with  its  earn- 
ings, hand  it  over  to  the  little  ones  for 
whom  it  was  deposited." 

When  Mr.  Enders  retired  in  1879,  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  oldest  son  of  Aetna 
Life's  founder,  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley.  who 
had  first  worked  for  the  company  sweep- 
ing out  the  office  at  the  age  of  14  for  $1 
a  week. 

Mr.  Bulkeley's  great  administrative 
and  organizing  genius  is  refiected  in  the 
remarkable  growth  and  development  of 
the  company  into  a  multiple-line  insur- 
ance organization  during  the  43  years  he 
served  as  president,  starting  in  1891  with 
the  establishment  of  the  accident  de- 
partment. 
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Thereafter  followed  the  development 
of  liability  insurance  and  subsequently 
the  Aetna  Life,  observing  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing use  of  automobiles  and  the  mar- 
ket for  automobile  insurance,  acquired 
its  first  afflliat?  in  1907,  known  today  as 
the  Aetna  Casualty  L  Surety  Co.  Later, 
the  Automobile  Insurance  Co.  was  added, 
first  to  permit  the  writing  of  automobile 
fre  and  theft  coverages  and  then  ex- 
panding into  other  branches  of  the  fire 
business  and  eventually  into  ocean  and 
Inland  marine  lines. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
Aetna  Life  en':ered  the  group-insurance 
field  and  its  first  group  policy,  written 
more  than  40  years  ago  for  a  New  York 
department  store,  is  still  in  force  today. 
More  business  firms  now  have  their 
group  insurance  with  the  Aetna  Life 
than  with  any  other  company,  and  better 
than  3.200.000  persons  are  protected  by 
its  group-life  policies. 

As  the  cov(*rages  available  were  ex- 
panded to  include  practically  every  form 
of  insurance  and  bonding  protection,  it 
is  no  wonder  that,  as  the  20th  century 
progressed,  th^  Aetna  Life  became  known 
as  a  department  store  of  insurance. 

During  Mr.  Bulkeley's  long  tenure  as 
president.  Aetna  Life  had  grown  from 
20  home-office  employees  and  an  annual 
income  of  $6  million  into  an  organization 
of  more  than  2.000  on  its  Hartford  staff 
and  an  annual  income  of  $80  millions. 

Outstanding  as  were  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  business  world,  they  did 
not  eclipse  his  achievements  as  a  public 
servant.  At  the  age  of  11,  he  had  cam- 
paigned for  the  election  of  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, and  when  elected  Aetna  Life's  third 
president  Mr.  Bulkeley  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  campaign  to  be  elected  Hartford's 
mayor,  an  office  he  held  for  four  consec- 
utive terms. 

An  uncompromising  and  colorful 
leader,  he  eamed  the  title  of  "Crowbar 
Governor"  when  a  dispute  over  the  elec^ 
tion  of  his  successor  left  the  naming  x)f 
the  new  governor  up  to  the  legislature. 
One  of  the  disputants,  not  satisfied  with 
the  procedure,  arranged  to  have  the 
locks  changed  on  the  doors  to  the  execu- 
tive chambers  and  the  keys  turned  over 
to  him.  Wlien  Governor  Bulkeley  ar- 
rived to  discover  his  office  doors  locked, 
he  sent  for  a  crowbar,  forced  open  the 
doors,  and  calmly  regained  possession  of 
the  governor's  office,  refusing  to  be  re- 
moved until  a  legal  successor  was  ap- 
pointed. 

On  another  occasion  he  and  the  Gover- 
nor's foot  guard  of  135  members  were 
representing  Connecticut  at  the  World 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  Upon 
learning  that  only  his  official  staff  could 
participate  with  his  in  the  grand  parade, 
Govemor  BxUkeley  promptly  appointed 
all  135  members  of  the  foot  guard  tem- 
,  porary  members  of  his  official  staff. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Baseball  League,  Mr.  Bulkeley  was  elect- 
ed its  first  president  as  the  man  to  wage 
war  on  the  professional  gamblers  who 
were  threatening  to  ruin  the  game.  A 
bronze  plaque  of  him  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Coopers- 
town.  N.  Y.,  bears  the  inscription: 

Hon.  Morgan  O.  Bulkeley,  first  president  of 
^he   National   League   and   a  leader   in   its 


organization  in  1876.  which  liOd  the  fotmda- 
tion  of  the  national  game  for  posterity. 

He  was  chairman  of  ttie  commission 
that  spearheaded  the  drive  to  construct 
the  bridge  which  spans  the  Connecticut 
River  between  Hartford  and  and  East 
Hartford,  it  being  dedicated  in  his  honor 
In  1908.  He  personally  championed  the 
restoration  of  the  old  city  hall  designed 
by  Bullfinch,  a  Hartford  landmark 
known  today  as  the  old  statehouse. 

Upon  his  death  at  the  age  of  85.  the 
press  extolled  Govemor  Bulkeley  as  a 
friend  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate, 
and  a  straight-shooting  champion  of 
free  entemrise. 

In  the  30  years  since  Morgan  B.  Brain- 
ard succeeded  his  uncle  as  head  of  the 
Aetna  Life  organization,  he  has  never 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  his 
fortunate  association  with  Govemor 
Bulkeley  in  the  years  preceding  his  elec- 
tion as  president  in  1922. 

Under  Mr.  Brainard's  leadership.  Aet- 
na Life  has  made  great  strides,  the  great 
depression  of  the  1930's  notwithstand- 
ing, and  in  a  year  now  It  puts  more  in- 
surance in  force  than  the  total  amount 
of  all  it  had  on  Its  books  three  decades 
ago.  Aetna  Life's  capital  stock  has  In- 
creased six-fold  to  $30  million.  In  the 
group  insurance  field,  the  growth  has 
been  phenomenal,  rising  from  thirty- 
eight  million  in  1922  to  over  eight  and 
five-tenths  billion  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
"Agency  building"  became  the  slogan, 
with  the  introduction  of  the  first  train- 
ing course  under  home  office  auspices 
and  the  establishment  of  the  regional 
meetings  for  its  outstanding  agents,  the 
silver  jubilee  sessions  of  which  will  get 
underway  this  month. 

Aetna  Life's  stately  home  office,  a 
Hartford  landmark  whose  colonial  at- 
mosphere so  well  befits  the  character  of 
the  organization  it  houses,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Mr.  Brainards  administration. 
Today,  it  Is  the  center  of  an  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  more  than  10.000  sala- 
ried employees  and  represented  by  25.- 
000  agents  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Down  through  the  years.  Aetna  Life 
has  maintained  a  practice  that  Is  today 
unique  among  American  business  cor- 
porations by  holding  regular  weekly 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  an 
Indication  of  the  sense  of  responsibili- 
ty with  which  the  members  of  the  12- 
man  board  view  their  job  as  the  custo- 
dians of  the  millions  of  dollars  of  policy- 
holders' funds  entrusted  in  them. 

Pointing  to  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems of  multiple-line  Insurance  opera- 
tions, Mr.  Brainard  states  the  practice 
of  holding  frequent  meetings  has  been 
a  successful  one,  permitting  the  direc- 
tors to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the 
business  and  enabling  them  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  certain  phases  of 
the  business  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Long  service  at  the  Aetna  Life  stems 
from  the  president  down,  and  today  a 
quarter  of  the  organization's  3,500  home- 
office  employees  have  better  than  25 
years  of  service.  True  to  its  practice 
over  the  years  of  rewarding  employees 
for  loyal  and  faithful  service.  Aetna  Life 
will  distribute  on  Monday,  June  15,  spe- 


cial $100  centennial  checks  to  the  10.000 
salaried  employees  of  the  Aetna  Life 
affiliated  companies  throughout  the 
country. 

The  story  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Is  more  than  the  story  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  successful  life-insurance  com- 
pany, for  this  company,  throughout  Its 
growth  and  development,  truly  symbo- 
lizes the  American  private-enterprise 
system  at  Its  very  best. 

In  these  times  of  confusion  and  trou- 
ble, when  the  free-enterprise  system  is 
subject  to  attack  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 
stands  as  a  tower  of  strength  and  of 
reassurance  and  of  demonstrated  ability 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  that  our 
American  system  is  the  best  yet  devised 
by  man.  May  it  continue  to  prosper 
and  to  grow  in  strength  and  influence. 


New  Jersey  DAY  G»ndemiu  Proposed 
VACats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  present  here- 
with an  item  from  Hudson  Dispatch, 
published  In  Union  City.  N.  J.,  dated 
May  28.  1953,  which  carries  an  account 
of  action  taken  by  Department  of  New 
Jersey.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  at 
a  regular  meeting  of  this  great  organiza- 
tl<m  held  In  Trenton  on  Sunday,  May  24. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  N«w 
jCTsey  Department  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans  condemn  the  proposals  for 
severe  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
conduct  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  as  is  stated  In  the 
article,  is  most  active  In  opposing  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  plans  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
to  reduce  the  VA  appropriation  in  an 
unconscionable  amount.  The  news- 
paper's item  is  as  follows: 
Stati  DAV  Condemns  PRorosra  Punbs  Cot— 

Calls  on  Eisenhowbi  To  Cancbl  VA  Slash 

Department  of  New  Jersey,  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  held  a  regular  meeting  at  the 
War  Memorial  Building,  Trenton,  on  Sxmday 
at  which  Comdr.  Edward  J.  Kuntz  of  Unloa 
City,  presided. 

John  W.  BUI.  department  legislative  chair- 
man, outlined  proposed  cuts  in  the  Veterans* 
Administration   budget  for   the   fiscal   year 

1953-54. 

Two  resolutions  presented  by  him  were 
enacted  that  resulted  in  the  following  action 
re  congressional  programs  to  curtail  benefits 
accruing  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans: Commander  Kunta  sent  the  foUowlng 
telegram  to  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower: 
"Mr.  President:  This  is  to  officially  Inform 
you  that  the  Department  of  New  Jersey.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  an  organization 
representing  thousands  of  war-time  disabled 
veterans,  met  in  a  State  executive  committee 
assembled  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  34. 1953. 
at    the    War    Memorial    BuUding.   Trenton, 
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N.  J.,  and  went  on  tmanlnaota  record  6f  vtg- 
oroiisly  condemning  the  proposed  economy 
cuts  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  cuts  would  cause  much  distress, 
hardship,  and  misery  in  the  lives  and  homes 
of  all  America's  war-time  disabled  veterans. 
We  feel  It  is  deflnltely  unjust  to  make  the 
disabled  veterans  of  the  Nation  always  the 
first  and  chief  victims  of  economy  In  our 
Government. 

"We  urgently  request  that  you  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  former 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  European  theater 
of  operations  in  World  War  II,  withdraw  rr 
cancel  the  proposed  cut  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Administration  appropriations  for  the 
new  fiscal  year,  which  will  destroy  and  re- 
strict services  and  benefits  for  America's 
wartime  disabled  veterans.  Mr.  President, 
you  seem  to  be  the  only  hope  for  America's 
disabled  veterans." 

A  petition  attacking  the  act  Is  being  dis- 
tributed in  more  than  75  cities  in  the  21 
counties  of  New  Jersey  for  public  solicitation 
of  signatures  protesting  the  reduction  of 
funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1953-54.  All 
chapter  commanders  will  cooperate  in  the 
drive  this  week  for  signatures  and  mail  the 
petitions  to  the  2  United  States  Senators 
and  14  Congressmen  from  New  Jersey  in 
Washington. 


TVA  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  FRAZIER,  JR. 

or  TXNNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day the  House  will  begin  consideration 
of  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  which  carries  items  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  I  want  to  discuss  briefly 
the  cause,  efTects,  and  the  benefit  to  this 
Nation  of  this  great  enterprise  in  re- 
source development.  It  was  established 
20  years  ago  on  May  18,  1933,  and  is  now 
entering  its  21st  year  of  service  and 
benefit. 

In  the  act  creating  TVA  the  Congress 
directed  it  to:  First,  provide  the  maxi- 
mum of  flood  control;  second,  develop 
the  Tennessee  River  for  navigation; 
third,  consistent  with  flood  control  and 
navigation,  to  generate  electric  power; 
fourth,  develop  the  proper  use  of  mar- 
ginal lands;  fifth,  further  and  develop 
reforestation;  and,  sixth,  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural conditions. 

The  Tennessee  River  Valley  was  se- 
lected for  this  great  national  project  and 
resource  development  because  the  Army 
engineers  had  prepared  many  surveys 
and  had  most  complete  information  con- 
cerning it  readily  available.  The  Ten- 
nessee River  is  650  miles  in  length  and 
during  its  course  drops  approximately 
600  feet.  In  the  place  of  its  origin  in 
the  mountains  of  eastern  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  there  is 
approximately  80  inches  of  annual  rain- 
fall with  about  50  inches  prevailing  over 
the  entire  valley.    The  largest  city  upon 
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Tennessee  River  Is  my  home  of  Chat- 

Tenn. 

1933  the  Tennessee  Valley  was  a 

economic  problem  in  a  Nation 

olng  a  general  depression.    The 

.were    underdeveloped   for    their 

benefits;  the  forests  were  suf- 

from  a  lack  of  fire  protection  and 

slashing  and  cutting;  the 

of  the  valley  were  becoming  in- 
ngly  badly  eroded  and  unsuitable 
1  mproducible  for  agricultural  pur- 
The  people  of  the  region  were 
a  per  capita  income  which  av- 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  av- 
of  the  entire  Nation.    In  plain 
;,  the  Tennessee  Valley  was  a  weak 
I — an  economic  burden  to  the  Na- 
n  time  of  peace — and,  should  there 
a  time  of  war,  less  than  a  frail 
weapbn. 

Fu  idamentally,  when  a  region  can  be 
mad<  strong  by  wise  development  of  its 
cal  resources,  by  a  revitalization 
encouragement  of  its  people,  the 
regie  n  then  becomes  a  national  asset  for 
bett^  living  in  time  of  peace  and  in 
of  war  It  is  a  source  of  added 
strcrigth.  Today,  20  years  after  the  es- 
tabiishment  of  the  TVA.  the  Tennessee 
Vall<  y  is  an  area  of  growing  strength — 
ibuting  more  and  more  to  the  gen- 
Bvelfare  and  common  security  of  the 
entii  e  Nation.  It  is  producing  more  raw 
mat  (rials,  more  semimanufactured 
gooc  s,  more  manufactured  goods,  and.  in 
turn  with  the  rising  per  capita  income 
its  p  »ople  are  buying  more  and  more  fin- 
ishei  I  goods  from  other  portions  of  the 
Nati  m. 

L€t  me  say  now  that  the  TVA  is  not 
Just  a  giant  electricity  enterprise  as  it 
is  so  often  and  so  erroneously  thought  of. 
It  is  a  great  program  in  the  development 
of  tie  Nation's  resources,  confined,  of 
cour  se,  to  a  specific  area,  but  with  the 
benefits  being  enjoyed  nationwide.  It 
was  ;he  TVA  which  pioneered  in  the  con- 
stru  ;tion  of  multiple-purpose  dams 
which  developed  the  maximum  benefits 
from  control  of  a  river — thus  reaching 
several  objectives  instead  of  only  one. 
The  T  put  into  operation  the  very  prac- 
tica  riile  that  control  of  water  in  a 
regi  in  by  means  of  dams  is  naturally  and 
inev  tably  linked  with  control  of  water 
on  he  land  through  better  farm  and 
fore>t  management.  Better  farm  and 
fore  3t  management  have  been  developed 
and  practiced  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
com  ributing  directly  to  the  control  of 
wat  ;r,  which  in  turn  has  its  effect  upon 
the  streamflow  of  the  river. 

Many  of  the  original  TVA  objectives  as 
defiiied  by  the  Congress  have  been  sub- 
stantially achieved.  Others  will  be  con- 
tinually achieved  with  the  passage  of 
t?m< .  TVA's  integrated  system  of  28 
dairs  which  control  the  flow  of  water 
hav  !  been  very  effective  in  the  reduction 
of  foods.  Of  the  $11  million  of  annual 
aveiage  benefits  which  have  been 
brought  about  through  its  system  of 
flood  control,  more  than  half  of  these 
ben(  tfits  are  outside  of  the  valley — in  the 
low(  r  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys.  It 
provides  security  from  floods  of  certain 
stage  to  nearly  6  million  acres  of  pro- 
duc  ive  Mississippi  Valley  land — it  re- 


duces the  frequency  of  flooding  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  on  an  additional  4  mil- 
lion acres.   The  direct  savings  from  flood 
destruction  in  the  valley  have  been  tre- 
mendous.   My  own  city  of  Chattanooga 
has  been  saved  an  estimated  $45  mil- 
lion.   Let  me  say  that  TVA  manages  the 
flow  of  the  river  with  flood  control  as 
their  flrst  consideration.    It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  in  order  to  reduce  flood 
crests  to  provide  maximum  safety  from 
floods  that  might  occur,  literally  billions 
of  kilowatt-hours  in  wasted  water  have 
been  passed  down  the  Tennessee  River. 
TVA  does  not  operate  the  river  for  th3 
production  of  electricity  primarily.    As 
to  the  result  of  this  flood  control,  which 
is  a  recognized  item  of  national  expense 
upon  navigable  streams,  the  record  will 
show  that  since  194G  the  accumulative 
expense  of  flood-control  operations,  in- 
cluding depreciation,  has  been  less  than 
40   percent   of   the   accumulative   flood 
damages  which  this  control  has  pre- 
vented. 

A  9-foot  navigation  channel  now  exists 
upon  the  Tennessee  River  from  Paducah 
on  the  Ohio  to  Knoxvilie.  Tenn..  a  dis- 
tance of  650  miles.  This  ice-free,  all 
weather  channel  links  the  great  Tennes- 
see Valley  region  with  the  8,000  mile  in- 
land waterway  system  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  it  traffic  is  now  running  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  1  billion  ton-miles  an- 
nually and  this  tonnage  includes  oil, 
gasoline,  automobiles,  coal,  fertilizer, 
com,  and  wheat  from  the  great  produc- 
ing regions  of  the  Midwest  and  from  the 
ports  on  the  gulf  coast.  Shippers  us- 
ing this  channel  are  saving  in  excess  of 
$8  million  annually  in  traffic  charges. 
The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  this  nav- 
igable waterway,  which  includes  depre- 
ciation charges,  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  and  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  who  operate  and 
maintain  the  locks  at  the  dams,  amounts 
to  only  $3,600,000  annually.  Thus,  the 
difference  between  cost  and  saving  in 
shipping  costs  is  some  $4,400,000  an- 
nually— equal  to  a  return  of  more  than 
3  percent  on  the  public  Investment  from 
this  national  navigation  channel.  In 
the  coming  years  literally  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  will  use  this  waterway  as  it 
flows  from  the  mines  of  western  Ken- 
tucky and  southern  Illinois  into  this 
steadily  growing  manufacturing  region. 
TVA,  working  with  forest  agencies  in 
the  valley,  both  State  and  national,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  development 
of  the  area's  great  resource  of  timber  and 
wood  products.  At  one  time  the  valley 
was  the  hardwood  center  of  the  world. 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  as  a  result 
of  forest  programs  now  in  progress, 
many  of  them  sponsored  and  developed 
by  TVA.  the  Tennessee  Valley  will  again 
some  day  be  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
hardwood  centers.  Over  236  millions  of 
trees  have  been  produced  by  TVA  and 
distributed  for  reforestation — 85  p)ercent 
of  the  valley's  forests  now  have  some 
form  of  organized  fire  protection,  and 
scores  of  owners  of  timberland  have 
adopted  systemized  yield  cutting  prac- 
tices. The  Tennessee  Valley's  already 
large  economic  activity  based  on. the  f  or- 
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ests  of  the  region  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

The  entire  Nation,  and  fertilizer  com- 
panies widely  scattered,  have  benefited 
by  TVA's  work  in  the  field  of  fertilizer 
development.  It  has  been  a  factor  in 
opening  up  the  Nation's  Western  phos- 
phate reserves.  Through  use  of  the  test 
demonstration  farm  principle,  thousands 
of  practical  farmers  in  many  States  have 
been  encouraged  and  assisted  in  im- 
proved farm  management — which  in 
turn  conserves  the  soil. 

It  is  a  primary  requirement  of  any 
region,  which  must  be  met  if  there  is  to 
be  a  continued  growth,  that  power  gen- 
erating capacity  in  the  region  must  be 
developed  to  meet  its  electricity  require- 
ments.    This  is  true  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region.     In   1933  municipalities, 
farmer-owned  cooperatives  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  joined  as  partners  In 
the  production  and  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity.   Through  the  TVA-  the  Federal 
Government  became  the  source  of  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  electric 
power.      The    municipalities    and    the 
farmer  coojieratives  became  the  distrib- 
utors and  retailers.     A  relatively  few 
large  industrial  users  of  electricity  be- 
gan the  purchase  of  electricity  directly 
from  TVA.    Over  the  years  our  National 
Government  has  erected  enormous  na- 
tional defense  installations  in  the  valley 
largely  because  of  the  availability  of  the 
required  quantities  of  electricity,  the  re- 
moteness of  the  location,  and  the  stra- 
tegic advisability  of  placing  them  there. 
As  the  hydroelectric  potential  of  the 
Tennessee  River  was  developed,  steam 
plants  were  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  augment  and  flrm  up 
this  supply— the  first  of  these  being  in 
1941.   As  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Government  Increased  and  skyrocketed, 
additional    steam    plants    were    built. 
With  the  low  rates  which  prevail  for  the 
retail  sale  of  electricity,  consumption  in 
the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  business  and 
industry    likewise    skyrocketed.     When 
the   construction    program    now    under 
way  is  completed  in  1956,  national  de- 
fense  Installations   will   be   consuming 
approximately  40  percent  of  TVA's  elec- 
tricity.    This  tremendous  quantity— 24 
billion    kilowatt-hours    a    year — when 
produced  along  with  the  approximate  36 
billion  kilowatt-hours  a  year  required  by 
others,  comes  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
if  produced  separately. 

I  have  stated  that  the  TVA  power  pro- 
gram has  been  a  good  investment  for 
this  Nation.  Starting  out  in  1933,  ap- 
propriations by  the  Federal  Government 
and  transfers  of  property  accounted  for 
100  percent  of  its  assets.  As  of  June  30. 
1952,  repayable  appropriations  of  the 
Federal  Government  amounted  to  only 
75  percent  of  its  assets.  Of  the  remain- 
der 24  percent,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  was 
represented  by  accumulated  net  income 
reinvested  in  the  project,  and  1  percent 
by  nonrepayable  income  of  rents,  con- 
tributions, and  so  forth.  During  that 
period  of  time  TVA's  assets  have,  of 
course,  increased,  amounting  on  June  30, 
1952.  to  $863,998,334  and  being  com- 
posed of:  first,  funds  held  for  future  use 
of  $39,127,128;  second,  inventories  of 
$10,591,259;  third,  completed  plant,  less 


reserves  for  depreciation  of  $595,645,- 
793;  and  fourth,  construction  work  in 
progress  of  $218,634,154. 

The  congressional  appropriations 
made  of  $656,181,904  have  been  paid 
back  to  the  Treasury  general  fund  in  an 
amount  of  $40,059,019.  Bonds  issued  in 
1939  of  $65,072,500  have  had  retirements 
made  of  $26,072,500.  The  remaining 
$208,875,449  of  power  assets  is  repre- 
sented almost  wholly  by  accumulated 
net  income  of  $207,146,574  with  rents, 
contributions,  and  so  forth,  accounting 
for  the  remainder. 

I  cite  these  simple  figures  concerning 
TVA's  power  program  assets  and  liabili- 
ties for  repayment  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  point  out  that  of  its  total 
assets  nearly  one-fourth  are  now  rep- 
resented by  net  income  accumulated 
from  the  sale  of  electricity.  This  accu- 
mulated net  income  will,  of  course, 
steadily  increase  during  the  coming  years 
with  the  liability  to  the  Treasury  being 
steadily  decreased  by  the  payments 
which  TVA  must  make  to  retire  over  a 
40-year  period  appropriated  funds  in- 
vested in  power  facilities.  If  past  his- 
tory is  any  forerunner  of  the  future,  ul- 
timately the  largest  percentage  of  the 
Investment  in  the  TVA  power  program 
will  be  derived  from  its  net  income  and 
at  that  time  the  TVA  will  still  be  a  good 
investment  having  been  paid  for  from  its 
sales  of  electricity.  Net  revenues  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  rep- 
resented a  4.7-percent  return  on  the 
average  power  investment. 

The  nearly  1*4  million  consumers  of 
electricity  in  the  TVA  service  area  rep- 
resenting some  5  million  people  in  the 
area  of  80,000  square  miles  have  a  moral 
and  legal  right  to  feel  that  there  is  an 
obligation  for  the  partnership  power  pro- 
gram which  has  been  In  existence  for 
20  years  between  them  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  continued.   This  part- 
nership program  has  been  of  benefit  to 
the  Nation — a  national  asset  in  the  pro- 
duction of  national  defense  weapons,  a 
contribution  to  strengthen  an  area  which 
was  undergoing  economic  stress.    Aug- 
menting the  Federal  Government's  in- 
vestment in  this  partnership,  municipali- 
ties, and  farmer  cooperatives  have  in- 
vested hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
distribution  systems.    Business  and  in- 
dustry, the  farm  and  the  home  of  the 
Tennessee  Valleys  millions  have  invested 
additional  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  electricity  consuming  eqxiipment 
upon  the  belief  that  this  partnership  and 
the  conditions  surrounding  it  would  con- 
tinue.  The  people  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  as 
the  power  supplier  for  the  region. 

They  are  paying  and  will  continue  to 
pay  for  their  power-supply  charges  for 
this  electricity  which  make  it  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  this  system  of  retail  distribution, 
no  holding  company  act  will  ever  be  re- 
quired of  the  Congress  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  ultimate  electric  con- 
sumers. There  will  be  no  financial  de- 
bacles or  stock  manipulation  schemes  in 
connection  with  these  locally  owned  dis- 
tribution systems  for  somebody  to  un- 
ravel in  the  years  to  come.    There  is  no 


rapid  tax -amortization  program  in  ef- 
fect upon  these  facilities  such  as  is  being 
enjoyed  at  the  present  time  by  the  Na- 
tion's privately  owned  utilities  where 
$1,700  miUion  of  power  facilities  are 
being  written  off  in  a  5-year  period,  and, 
of  course,  prior  to  taxes,  instead  of  in 
the  usual  30  to  35  years.  The  people 
and  those  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  who 
utilize  TVA's  electricity  are  paying  whol- 
ly and  completely  the  cost  of  its  produc- 
tion and  repayment  of  the  funds  which 
have  made  it  available. 

In  1956,  unless  the  new  steam-generat- 
ing facilities  requested  by  TVA  are  in 
service,  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  power  capacity  will  fail  to  provide 
that  small  necessary  margin  for  reliable 
service  and  will  also  fall  short  of  meet- 
ing anticipated  power  requirements  by 
about  16,500  kilowatts.  This  Congress 
can  do  no  less  than  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  TVA's  necessary  jwwer 
program.  It  has  a  moral  and  legal  obli- 
gation to  do  so  and  the  funds  cut  from 
the  TVA's  original  budget  request  should 
be  restored  in  the  bilL 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB3 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
a  few  excerpts  from  a  most  interesting 
report  of  conditions  in  southeast  Asia. 

With  the  free  world  in  a  death  strug- 
gle with  communism  it  is  often  difficult 
for  us  to  get  authentic  firsthand  facts 
and  information  about  many  of  the 
countries  which  we  have  helped.  I  have 
just  read  a  most  informative  and  inter- 
esting book,  'North  From  Malaya,"  by 
Associate  Justice  WiUiam  O.  Douglas, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

This  illuminating  report  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  reached  the  newsstands  1  week 
ago.  It  contains  352  pages  of  valuable 
information  relating  to  the  5  fronts 
which  Justice  Douglas  recently  visited. 
I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  read  with  interest  this 
fascinating  account.  It  is  a  revealing 
record  of  Communist  tactics  now  being 
employed  in  southeast  Asia  and  what  is 
being  done  to  combat  the  onrushing  tide 
of  communism. 

In  view  of  our  close  ties  with  the 
Philippines,  and  the  assistance  which 
our  Government  has  rendered  to  the 
Filipinos  over  a  long  period  of  years,  I 
was  extremely  interested  in  Justice 
Douglas'  report  on  conditions  there.  Ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  there  were  more 
than  20,000  well-armed,  well-organized, 
fighting  Huks  in  the  Philippines  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1950.  The  latest  information 
is  that  there  are  less  than  4.000  Huks 
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left  In  the  Philippines  at  this  time.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  explains  how  the  Commu- 
nist menace  was  removed  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  reports  that  he 
sat  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Ramon  Magsaysay  and  saw  dozens  upon 
dozens  of  bedraggled  young  men  walk 
in  and  renounce  their  career  of  crime 
and  violence.  Today  the  ranks  of  con- 
verted Huks  are  rapidly  swelling  in  the 
Philippines  as  a  result  of  the  magnifi- 
cent service  performed  by  Mr.  Magsay- 
say in  liquidating  the  Huks  and  remov- 
ing the  Communist  menace  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

The  excerpts  from  the  report  follow: 

In  1950  the  Huks  (In  the  Philippines) 
numbered  at  least  20.000.  They  were  armed 
and  under  the  central  command  of  an 
astute  Politburo  operating  from  Uanlla. 
These  aO.OOO  armed  Hvika  had  at  least  2  mil- 
lion Filipinos  In  reserve.  In  large  areas  they 
had  the  people  on  their  side.  In  western 
Luzon,  In  Zambales  Province,  they  controlled 
several  towns,  even  to  the  collection  of  taxes. 
They  ruled  by  force  and  terror.  In  those 
days  (in  1950)  aU  the  Huks  had  to  do  to 
control  an  outlying  city  was  to  kill  a  man. 
leave  his  body  In  the  street  with  a  tag  read- 
ing "He  resisted  the  Huks."  The  city  was 
terrorized;  the  mayor  was  told  to  do  what 
the  Huks  said.  Thus  did  the  Communists 
use  terror  to  fasten  a  hold  on  the  Philip- 
pines. Their  hold  became  more  and  more 
paralyzing.  More  and  more  vUlages  were 
cowed  Into  submission.  The  Internal  con- 
ditions In  the  Philippines  were  Ideal  for 
disaster.  The  armed  forces  were  corrupt.  In- 
efficient, and  demoralized.  In  some  areas 
the  Huks  were  acting  In  the  role  of  the  con- 
BtabvUary.  Trucking  firms  were  paying  toll 
to  the  Huks  In  order  to  keep  their  trucks 
zoning.  The  Huks  were  managing  huge  af- 
fairs. The  Huks  were  smuggUng  arms  and 
war  materiel  from  the  Philippines  into  For- 
mosa. China.  Indonesia,  and  other  parts  of 
southeast  Asia.  (The  northern  tip  of  Luzon 
is  only  600  miles  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land.) 

The  Philippine  Government  seemed  unable 
to  cope  with  the  emergency.  The  Treasiiry 
bad  a  large  and  mounting  deficit,  with  taxes 
covering  only  about  60  percent  of  expendi- 
tures. School  teachers  were  not  being  paid. 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  output  was  below 
the  prewar  level,  although  the  population 
bad  Increased  by  25  percent.  The  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  was  falling.  The 
wages  of  workers  had  dropped  In  some  in- 
stances below  50  cents  a  day.  Exports  had 
fallen:  the  country  was  living  on  imports; 
the  end  was  In  sight,  for  Its  foreign  exchange 
was  fast  being  drained  away.  The  peso  was 
depreciating  on  the  black  market,  dropping 
from  2  to  4  pesos  for  one  American  dollar. 
There  was  a  real  Inflation,  prices  being  on 
the  average  3«4  times  as  high  as  prewar. 
Inequalities  in  Income  had  become  increas- 
ingly great.  While  the  poor  got  poorer,  the 
profits  of  the  wealthy  people  multiplied. 
The  United  states  poured  $2  billion  Into  the 
Islands  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  On  that 
largesse  the  rich  got  richer;  huge  fortunes 
were  made.  The  Inflation,  fed  by  large 
)9Udgetary  deficits  and  excessive  creation  of 
credit,  promised  to  get  worse.  Inefficiency 
'and  corruption  In  government  were  ram- 
pant. Chinese  Immigration  visas  were  sell- 
ing for  from  $2,000  to  $3,000.  Only  the  poor 
paid  taxes.  The  personal  and  corporate  In- 
come taxes  were  miserly.  It  was  common 
talk  in  Manila  that  for  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars a  millionaire  could  arrange  to  pay  no 
taxes.  Businessmen  feared  a  collapse  of  the 
peso:  agricultural  and  Industrial  workers 
were  full  of  despair:  unemployment  was 
mounting;  the  public  had  lost  confidence  In 
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government.     Then  came  the  election 
The  election  was  notorio\isly  dis- 
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magazine  (referring  to  the  1949  elec- 
n   the  Philippines)    reported  that  the 
had    learned    about    government 
Hague  and  Pendergast,  as  well  as  from 
and   Jefferson.      Voting    lists   were 
i^ulated  so  that  when  a  man  appeared 
precinct  to  vote,  he  was  advised  that 
piecinct  was  miles  distant,  too  far 
to   reach   that   day.     Ballots   were 
:    ballot   boxes  were   burned;    election 
wvre  bribed.    The  election  was  man- 
n  such  a  highhanded  fa.=hlon  that  even 
o  employes  of  the  American  Embassy 
ived  at  Cavlte.  adjoining  the  American 
base    at   Sangley   Point,    were    barred 
voting.     Elpldlo  Qulrlno,  running  for 
-'nt  on  the  Liberal  ticket,  defeated  Jose 
•el.    running     en     the     Naclonallsta 
.    Many  Filipinos  felt  the  election  had 
stolen.      Discontent   rode   high;    there 
rumbling  In  the  villages. 
1950  conditions  were  worse.     The  new 
government  was  halting  and  Inde- 
Drastlc  measures  were  needed  but 
did  not  seem  to  be  courage  and  char- 
for    the    occasion.      When    I    visited 
in  the  late  summer  of  1950  disaster 
Imminent.      The    Qulrlno    govern- 
finally  agreed  to  the  appointment  of 
,  American    Survey    Mission    headed    by 
W.  Bell,  of  Washington,  D.  C.     The 
report,  dated  October  9,  1950,  was  blunt 
criticisms,  specific  in  its  recommenda- 
and  sober  In  the  alarms  it  sounded, 
the  fall  of  1950  many  who  spoke  reas- 
In  public  were  frightened  at  heart. 
Huks  became  nK>re  and  more  the  in- 
government.      The    plan    was    thor- 
concelved  and  well  laid.     The  Pollt- 
would  seize  the  Islands  In  the  spring 
4952.      There    were    some    Americans    in 
places    who   feared    that   by    1950   the 
had   deteriorated  so  far   that   the 
could  actually   have   taken  over   the 
at  that  time  had  they  realized 
own  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
no  regime. 

this    time    Ramon    Magsa3r8ay   was    In 
but  not  well   known  to  Filipinos. 
1  ras  known,  however,  in  Manila  circles; 
he  had  a  high  reputation  there  for  hon- 
and  courage.     He  had  been  a  guerilla 
the  Japanese  during  the  occupation 
came   out  of  the   underground  untar- 
by    any    Commxinist    Influence.      A 
group  decided  that  he  was  the  man  of 
1  tour,  the  one  to  reorganize  the  army  and 
its   prestige.     They   knew   that   the 
of  disintegration  were  fast  at  work  in 
Islands.     The  Huks  were  striking  more 
more  frequently;  their  terror  was  mak- 
tself  felt  in  the  arteries  of  communlca- 
main  roads  were  becoming  more  and 
insecure:  railroads  were  constantly  In- 
pted;  the  widow  of  the  late  Manuel  L. 
was   cruelly   ambushed.     The   Huks 
able  to  strike  at  will.    The  army  was 
ible  to  cope  with  the  situation.    No  mat- 
1  low  severe  the  police  measures,  violence 
President  Qulrlno  was  persuaded 
Magsaysay  as  Secretary  of  National 
on  September   1,   1950.     From  then 
his  resignation  February  28.  1953,  Mag- 
rendered  brilliant  service, 
top  command  of  the  Huks  had  such 
,  It  decided  Magsaysay  should  die 
iay  he  took  office  •   •   •  The  Huk  plan 
iiurder   Magsaysay   was   well   laid.     One 
was  to  make  an  appointment  to  see 
at  10  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
1.     Two  other  Huks  were  to  fol- 
Rizal  In  a  jeep  and  interrupt  the  con- 
to  fill  Magsaysay  with  lead.    Rizal  is 
name  in  Philippine  history.     Jose 
was  the  famovis  Philippine  revolution - 
>ero  of  the  19th  centvu-y.  and  this  young 
was  his  grandson. ,  ^s  l^agsaysay  well 
Young  Rl2sal's  voice  on  the  teleptione 
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was  serious  and  filled  with  concern;  he  had 
Important  messages  to  deliver  to  Magsaysay; 
the  conference  would  have  to  be  secret,  for  If 
It   were   known  Magsaysay's  life    might  be 
endangered.    And  so  the  rendezvous  was  laid 
at  an  unsuspicious  residence  on  the  outskirts 
of     Manila.     Magsaysay     appeared     at      10 
o'clock  (to  keep  the  appointment  with  young 
Rizal).     He  stayed  an  hovir  and  reached  his 
home    untouched.     Within    a   few    minutes 
after  he  had  left  the  rendezvous,  the  two 
assassins   arrived.     They   had   been    delayed 
by  Jeep  trouble.     They  were  anxious  to  have 
Rlzal  make  a  new  appointment  with  Mag- 
saysay.    While    the   days   dragged   on,  Mag- 
saysay was  making  a  convert  of  Rizal.     The 
conversion  started  the  night  of  the  rendes- 
vous.     Young   Rlzal   took   a   liking  to  Mag- 
saysay and  Magsaysay  spotted  yoxing  Rizal's 
vulnerable    point.      It    was    the    grandson's 
pride  In  his  grandfather,  the  man  who  gave 
his  life  in  1896  for  the  Independence  of  the 
Philippines    from    Spain.     Magsayf^ay    gave 
young   Rlzal   an   insight   Into   International 
communism.     He  explained  what  it  16  and 
how  it  works.     The  loyalty  of  a  Communist, 
whether  he  be  a  Huk  in  the  Philippines  or 
a  guerrilla  In  Malaya  or  a  comrade  in  North 
Korea,  Is   to  the   Russian   fatherland   first. 
Russia  today  Is  using  fifth  columns  within 
the    various    countries    to    destroy    existing 
governments.     While    Magsaysay    was    edu- 
cating Rizal,  Rizal  was  educating  Magsaysay 
on  the  viewpoint  of  many  of  the  Huks.     As 
the  two  men  sat  in  secret  conferences  day 
after  day  young  Rlzal  poured  out  to  Magsay- 
say all  the  woes  of  the  Philippine  underdog. 
Shortly  the  two  men  became  friends   and 
allies,  pledging  each  other  support  against 
the  Communists.     No  solution  of  the  Huk 
problem  (In  the  Philippines)  would  be  com- 
plete   until    the    underground    Communist 
Politbvu-o  was  liquidated.     Who  made  up  the 
Politburo?     Where  did  the  members  live? 

Rlzal,  who  was  a  trusted  agent  of  the  Com- 
munist high  command,  put  Magsaysay  on  the 
road  to  discovery.  One  morning  he  had  Mag- 
saysay stand  concealed  In  his  apartment 
when  an  old  lady  with  two  baskets  came  to 
the  door.  One  basket  contained  meat,  the 
other  bread  and  vegetables.  These  were  ra- 
tions which  she  was  distributing  to  the  top 
command  of  the  Communist  Party.  Rlzal 
whispered  to  Magsaysay:  "Follow  her  and  in 
a  few  days  you  will  know  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  each  member  of  the  Politburo." 
She  was  followed  and  the  next  week,  at  3 
o'clock  one  morning,  the  military  Intelligence 
service  raided  numerous  residences  simulta- 
neously. Each  member  of  the  Politburo  was 
arrested.  To  Magsaysay  the  greatest  surprise 
was  Jose  Lava,  the  head  of  the  Politburo.  He 
was  a  quiet  university  professor  with  whom 
Magsaysay  had  been  Innocently  having  lunch 
every  week.  It  was  this  unobtrusive  profes- 
sor who  had  planned  Magsaysay's  death  (on 
September  1.  1950). 

The  raid  went  off  so  swiftly,  its  secret  was 
so  well  kept,  that  the  military  Intelligence 
service  found  the  records  of  the  Philippine 
Communist  Party  Intact.  They  found  a  mine 
of  information  that  was  Invaluable,  clues 
that  were  promptly  used  to  smash  the  back- 
bone of  the  Huk  organization.  So  It  was  that 
the  man,  Ramon  Magsaysay,  whom  the  Huks 
planned  to  murder  the  day  he  took  office,  by 
good  luck  and  astute  maneuvering  managed 
to  have  the  Politburo  In  jail  In  less  than  2 
months.  They  were  tried  ( on  charges  equiv- 
alent to  our  crime  of  sedition)  and  on  May 
11.  1951,  each  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
either  to  death  or  to  life  imprisonment. 

The  Huks  uace  back  to  the  Socialist  Party 
formed  In  1930's  by  Pedro  A.  Santos,  who  was 
bent  on  agrarian  reform.  Luis  Taruc  was 
associated  with  Santos  in  that  party.  The 
Hukbalahap  is  an  abbreviation  of  five  tagalog 
words.  (Louis  Taruc  In  1942  recruited  100,- 
000  Filipinos  during  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion). There  were  two  otl^er  underground 
groups  operating  in  the  Philippines  at  tliat 
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time.  One  wm  a  fe  3up  commanded  by 
Ramon  Magsaysay.  Another  was  the  Wachls, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Communist  Party  In  China, 
and  commanded  by  a  former  Chinese  shop- 
keeper. Hwang  Chleh.  The  Wachls  were  all 
Chinese.  They  were  primarily  responsible 
for  converting  the  Huks  Into  Communists. 
During  and  after  the  Japanese  occupation 
the  top  Huks  became  Communists  and  they 
have  been  under  Communist  command  to 
this  day.  They  became  the  HMB,  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army,  and  set  forth  on  a  pro- 
gram of  force,  violence,  and  propaganda  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. The  Huks  remained  almost  exclu- 
sively an  organization  of  Filipinos.  Some 
foreigners  joined  them,  including  quite  a  few 
Chinese  Communists  and  a  handful  of 
Americans.  Ronald  Dorsey  left  the  United 
States  Navy  to  become  a  Huk  ofllcer.  An- 
other was  the  American  Communist,  William 
J.  Pomeroy,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  served 
in  the  Philippines  in  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  war.  On  his  discharge  he  re- 
turned to  the  Islands,  married  a  Filipino  girl, 
and  joined  the  Communist  high  command. 
Pomeroy  was  the  Intelligentsia  in  the  Com- 
munUt  cause.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing 
Marxist,  trained  In  dialectical  materialism. 
Pomeroy  undertook  to  teach  (the  Filipinos) 
the  Marxist  creed,  to  InstUl  In  the  youngsters 
a  passion  for  class  warfare,  to  develop  In 
them  a  fanatical  faith  that  would  lead  them 
through  torture,  machinegun  fire,  and 
starvation  to  the  new  world  of  comojunlsm. 
Pomeroy  helped  set  up  Stalin  University.  It 
was  a  roving  university  that  followed  the 
Huks  wherever  their  advances  or  retreats 
might  carry  them.  Sometimes  It  met  In  a 
clearing  on  a  remote  hillside;  sometimes  It 
had  a  grass  but  for  a  classroom.  It  met 
wherever  the  fortunes  of  the  Huks  might 
lead.  Its  lessons  were  the  writings  of  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin.  Only  straight  Communist 
dogma  was  tought — class  warfare,  the  doom 
of  capitalism,  dialectical  materialism, 
guerriUa  tactics,  the  Red  flag,  and  the  Inter- 
nationale. The  studeirts  were  handplcked 
by  guerrilla  units.  They  were  chosen  for  their 
qualities  of  leadership,  for  their  intelligence, 
for  the  likelihood  that  they  would  make  zeal- 
ous converts.  Those  who  graduated  were 
given  positions  of  responsibility. 

The  Huklings  are  babies  of  the  Huks  picked 
up  by  the  army  and  constabulary  on  their 
raids  of  Huk  Jungle  camps.  Magsaysay 
established  a  nursery  for  these  babies  at 
Camp  Murphy.  There  they  are  taken  and 
washed  and  given  clean  clothes.  Then  they 
are  baptized  and  given  names.  I  was  at  the 
nursefy  when  some  troops  came  in  with  two 
young  Hukllnga  about  18  months  old.  They 
had  been  picked  up  In  a  raid  on  a  Huk  camp 
near  Katanawan,  Quezon  Province,  on  Au- 
gust 4, 1952.  Magsaysay,  turning  to  me.  said: 
"Up  to  now  whenever  we  raided  a  Huk  camp 
we  found  no  babies.  The  mothers  and 
fathers  took  their  babies  with  them  when 
they  fled.  Now  they  leave  them  behind. 
•  •  •  It  means  that  we  are  closing  In  on  the 
prey,  that  they  are  not  advised  of  our  com- 
ing, that  they  do  not  have  much  time  to 
escape.  In  the  second  place,  the  orders  have 
come  down  from  the  top  to  leave  the  babies 
behind."  There  was  a  long  silence  and  Mag- 
saysay said:  "A  woman  who  will  obey  an 
order  to  run  and  leave  her  baby  behind  in 
the  woods  must  be  a  rabid  Communist."  I, 
asked:  "How  many  mothers  show  up  later 
at  the  nursery  to  claim  their  children?" 
Magsaysay  replied:  "Only  1  out  of  14.  That 
shows  the  hold  communism  has  on  some  of 
our  people." 

One  of  Magsaysay's  first  undertakings  was 
the  reorganization  of  the  Army  and  the  con- 
stabulary. The  armed  forces,  designed  to 
protect  the  people  against  domestic  and  for- 
eign enemies,  were  fast  becoming  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  peasant  as  the  Huks.  A  vil- 
lager awakened  at  night  by  Huks  who  de- 
manded food  had  no  alternative  but  to  feed 


them.    (If  the  villager  reported  to  the  police, 
he  would  be  killed,  his  house  burned,  and 
bis    property    confiscated.)       Hundreds    of 
people  who  were  victims  of  the  Huks  became 
in  turn  victims  of  the  police.     One  night  In 
Laguna   50   farmers   who   were   attending   a 
dance  were  lined  up  and  shot  by  the  con- 
stabulary because  they  were  suspected  of  be- 
ing Huks.     On  Good  Friday  1950  the  army, 
in  revenge  for  the  Idlling  of  an  officer,  massa- 
cred 100  men.  women,  and  children  in  Baca- 
lor,  Pampanga.  and  burned  130  houses.    The 
police  were  Indeed  worse  terrorists  than  the 
Huks.    The  Huks  sought  their  victims  from 
among  the  police  and  government  officials 
( those  who  drove  sedans  and  expensive  auto- 
mobiles).    Since  the  government  was  more 
and  more  oppressive,  the  Huks   became   In 
the  eyes  of  the  peasants  more  a  savior  than 
a    persecutor.     Many    peasants    joined    the 
Huks  to  escape  the  police  or  to  get  revenge 
for  some  actual  or  Imagined  Injury.       The 
army  and  the  constabulary  were  oppressive 
In  other  respects.    They  were  almost  always 
on  the  side  of  the  landlords  against  the  peas- 
ants.    They   were  often   In  the  pay  of   the 
landlords.    The  army  and  constabulary  were 
both    oppressive    and    corrupt.    Magsaysay 
told  me:  "The  army  and  constabulary  were 
supposed   to   be   the   people's   defender  but 
they  were  as  much  an  enemy  as  the  Huks 
themselves."     Magsaysay    cleaned    out    the 
army  and  constabulary  from  top  to  bottom. 
Any  soldier  who  accepted  money  or  other 
brlk>es  from  a  landlord,  or  any  soldier  who 
shot  a  villager,  or  any  soldier  who  burned  a 
bouse  or  stole  or  raped  or  plundered  was 
punished.     Magsaysay's   threats   were  made 
good.     He  showed  by  a  few  examples  that 
he  meant  what  he  said.     Magsaysay  found 
Idealistic    leadership    among   young    officers. 
He  weeded  out  and  produced  a  new  army  and 
a  new  constabulary  within  a  few  months — 
two  of  the  best  groups  I  have  ever  seen — 
and  trained  them  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
people  against  all  predators. 

Magsaysay.  son  of  a  blacksmith,  was  born 
In  Zambales  Province  45  years  ago.     During 
the  years  in  the  jungle  (while  in  command 
of    an   underground   group)    while   he    was 
harassing   the  Japs,   Magsaysay  learned   the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  guerrlUas.  their 
sufferings  and  ordeals,  their  anxieties,  their 
psychology.     He  tracks  Huks  down  with  the 
aid   of  ex-Huks.    He   lays   ambushes   along 
their  customary  routes  of  travel.    He  uses 
tricks  and  subterfuges  to  entrap  the  Huks. 
Once  he  paid  a  Huk  a  handsome  price  to  give 
a   picnic    to   26    diehard    Communists   who 
would    never    surrender.     They    had    to    be 
killed  or  captured.     The  picnic  was  held  in  a 
remote    jungle    rendeavous    often    used    by 
the   Huks.     The   feast   was   spread   and   the 
Huks  were  gorging  themselves  on  it,  when 
the  host  stepped  momentarily  out  of   the 
circle,  the  26  unsuspecting  Huks  were  mowed 
down      by     machinegun      fire.      Magsaysay 
trained  the  army  in  guerrUla  warfare  and 
sent  them  into  the  jungles  to  bunt  down 
the  Huks  one  by  one.    Magsaysay  placed  a 
price  on  the  heads  of  the  Huk  leaders.     The 
price  on  the  head  of  Luis  Taruc,   the  Huk 
leader  In  1952,  was  100.000  pesos  or  $50,000. 
Sometimes  Magsaysay  gives  a  curious  twist 
to  the  reward.    He  places  a  higher  price  on 
the  bead  of  a  lieutenant  than  on  the  chief 
himself.    This  creates  jealousies  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Huks  and  often  followers  of  the  chief 
take  it  out  on  the  lieutenant  by   turning 
bim  in  or  giving  valuable  clues  to  his  activ- 
ities or  whereabouts.    Magsaysay  offers  am- 
nesty to  Huks  who  surrender.     In  radio  talks 
and  In  printed  propaganda  he  emphasizes  his 
leniency.     He   promises   that   a  surrendered 
Huk,  after  he  has  faced  legal  charges,  will 
be  paroled  to  him  and  that  he,  Magsaysay, 
will  see  to  it  that  the  Huk  gets  a  job  or  U 
settled  on  a  farm  or  is  set  up  In  some  busi- 
ness.   When  I  was  In  the  Philippines,  one 
Moro  chieftain  trooped  down  from  the.  hUU 
witb  200  men  and  surreadered  to  Magsaysay. 


Magsaysay  dealt  with  them  accordingly,  tak- 
ing their  arms  and  sending  them  k>ack  to 
their  villages  to  lead  peaceful  lives. 

In    1951    the   ranks  of   the   ex-Huks   were 
swelling  but  the  converts  were  not  yet  nu- 
merous  enough    to   satisfy   Magsaysay.     To 
turn  the  tide  permanently  against  the  Huks. 
Magsaysay  needed  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  people.    What  he  needed  was 
a  new   and  bold   program   that   would   dra- 
matize   the    Issues    and   show   the    peasante 
that  he  and  the  army   (and  the  constabu- 
lary)  were  really  on  their  side.    Magsaysay 
found  the  issue  in  the  oppressive  practices 
of   the   landlords.     In  central   Luzon   land- 
lords actually  evict  tenants  who  insist  that 
the  law  which  places  the  rent  celling  at  30 
percent    of    the    crop    be    enforced.     These 
tenants    are    Ignorant     and    helpless.      The 
weight  of  society — Including  the  legal  pro- 
fession—Is    against    them.      They    have    no 
ally  In  the  courts.    They  are  victims  of  tlie 
landlords  who  long  have  controlled  the  gov- 
ernment, the  courte,  and  the  police.     Mag- 
saysay did  an  unprecedented  thing.     He  or- 
dered  the   judge   advocate's   department   of 
the  army  to  go  Into  the  courts  and  defend 
the  tenants  against  eviction.     The  army  on 
the  side  of  the  tenante.     The  army  against 
the  landlords.     An  unheard  of  thing.     The 
army  lawyers  stood  In  the  courts  and  pleaded 
the  cases  of  the  tenants.     When  they  lost, 
they  took  the  cases  to  the  supreme  court. 
The  word  spread  throughout  the  Islands  that 
justice  had  at  last  come  to  the  peasants. 
The  army,  which  once   was  a   locust   that 
devoured    them   was   now    their    champion. 
The  word  spread  to  the  jungles.     Speakers 
whom  Magsaysay  had  enlisted  in  his  cause 
spread   the   word.     Magsaysay   was  the  lib- 
erator, not  the  oppressor.    Magsaysay  would 
see  to  It  that  the  peasanU  got  Justice.    Mag- 
saysay was  the  people's  friend.    That  single 
act  of  sending  the  army  into  the  courts  to 
defend    the   tenants   against   the   landlords 
was  probably  more  responsible  tlian  anything 
else  for  swaying  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
over   to   Magsaysay.     Since   that    time   the 
Huks  have  lost  much  of  their  pmpular  fol- 
lowing.    The  hard  core  of  the  professional 
Communists  remains.    But  its  steady  liqui- 
dation is  under  way. 

Magsaysay  does  more  than  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  peasant.  He  is  engaged  in  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  of  the  Huks  who 
have  surrendered  and  foresworn  the  Commu- 
nist creed  of  terror  and  violence.  Huks  while 
serving  sentence  or  while  paroled  to  Magsay- 
say are  given  vocational  training,  mostly  in 
carpentry  and  leatherwork.  They  are  paid 
in  cash  for  their  labor.  Magsaysay  has  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  out  of  which 
loans  to  smallL business  may  be  made.  Many 
an  ex-Huk  under  Magsaysay's  supervision  U 
becoming  a  merchant.  Magsaysay  has  an 
employment  program  to  find  work  for  ex- 
Huks.  He  also  has  a  rtiral  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  the  grant  of  land  to  the  ex-Huks 
and  their  resettlement  on  farnM. 

It  Is  on  the  last  of  these — the  land  prob- 
lem— that  any  true  solution  of  the  Huk  prob- 
lem depends.  Land  reform  was  the  campaign 
platform  of  Luis  Taruc.  the  Huk  leader.  He 
ran  for  Congress  In  1947,  and  was  elected; 
and  in  1948  he  was  shouting  for  land  reform. 
It  looked  for  a  while  as  If  Qulrlno  was  mak- 
ing progress  with  the  Huk  problem.  (Qul- 
rlno was  Vice  President  vmder  Manuel  Roxas 
and  thus  came  to  the  Presidency  when  Roxas 
died  of  a  heart  attack  In  1948.)  In  1946 
Roxas  had  negotiated  with  Taruc  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Huk  question.  But  It  fell 
through.  When  Qulrlno  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  he  offered  amnesty  to  Taruc  and 
the  Huks.  Qulrlno  promised  iliem  a  pro- 
gram of  "social  amelioration"  consisting  of 
land  grants  to  peasants,  public  works,  relief 
for  the  needy,  mobile  health  clinics,  agricul- 
tural credit,  and  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press.  But  Quirlno's  program  never  was  re- 
alised,   and    Taruc's    cooperation    was    not 
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long  lived.  In  the  late  summer  of  1948  Tame 
repudiated  Qulrlno's  offer  and  returned  to 
the  Jungle  after  announcing:  "The  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Philippines,  besides  fighting 
for  the  eventual  achievement  of  socialism,  is 
also  fighting  for  land  for  the  peasants  and 
other  agrarian  reforma,  and  for  the  full  and 
complete  independence  of  our  country  from 
all  forms  of  foreign  domination.  *  *  *  I  have 
Instructed  my  men  to  refuse  to  submit  to  a 
fascist  peace  imposed  by  imperialist-feudal 
guns  and  bikyonets." 

Magsajrsay  knows  how  the  CommunUt 
comnumd  in  the  Philippines  leads  back  to 
the  Kremlin.  He  also  knows  that  the  polit- 
ical leverage  of  the  Huks  comes  not  from 
conversion  to  Marxism,  but  from  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  escape  their  awful  plight. 
He  knows  that  the  great  power  of  the  Htiks 
derives  frcon  the  people's  misery  and  that 
the  land  tenure  system  is  the  source  of  most 
of  it.  Families  Impoverished  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  young  people  facing  a 
future  of  misery,  of  malnutrition,  of  illiter- 
acy, of  serfdom — these  are  the  ones  who 
follow  the  Huk  leader  with  bis  promise  that 
they  will  inherit  the  earth. 

Magsaysay  has  done  something  about  the 
land  problem.  He  and  others  in  the  Armed 
Forces  organized  the  Economic  Development 
Corps  of  the  Army  and  started  land  resettle- 
ment project*  on  Mindanao,  the  southern- 
most Island  of  the  Philippines.  Unoccu- 
pied and  unclaimed  land  was  set  aside  at 
two  places  (Kapatagan  and  Buldon)  in 
northern  Mindanao.  This  is  flat  land,  tra- 
versed by  many  small  winding  creeks  and 
covered  by  second-growth  forest.  The  for- 
csts  provide  trees  for  liunber  and  rattan  for 
furniture.  The  soU  is  good  for  rice.  corn, 
and  various  root  crops.  Bananas,  papaya, 
•nd  other  fruits  flourish  there,  as  do  coffee, 
sugarcane,  and  tobacco.  Huks  who  have 
neither  been  Indicted  n<»  convicted  by  the 
courts  and  who  want  a  farm  of  their  own 
arc  sent  down  there.  Each  settler  is  assigned 
a  farm  of  6  to  10  hectares.  The  Army  helps 
them  put  up  a  house  and  clear  the  land. 
The  settlers  are  on  army  rations  until  their 
crops  come  in.  The  army  also  puts  up 
schools,  nurseries,  dispensaries,  chapels,  and 
cooperative  stores.  The  army  furnishes 
each  farmer  with  a  carabao.  the  faithful 
work  animal  of  southeast  Asia.  The  farmer 
gets  the  land  free  after  he  has  operated  it  for 
a  year.  He  then  starts  to  pay  tMtck  the  ad- 
vances which  the  army  has  made,  including 
the  cost  of  the  carabao.  These  communities 
are  modern,  healthy,  and  happy  ohes. 

In  the  Philippines,  as  elsewhere,  there  Is 
a  long  distance  between  political  talk  and 
political  action,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
land  reform.     This  Is  a  matter  Dr.  Jose  P. 
LAurel    and    I    discussed    one    afternoon    in 
1952  at  his  home  in  ManUa.    Dr.  Laurel,  head 
of  the  Naclcnalista  Party,  is  President  Qul- 
rino's  great  rival.     Dr.  Laurel  is  a  distin- 
guished Filipino  who  is  not  only  able  but 
honest.     He  has  been  in  public  life  for  40 
years  and  still  has  only  a  modest  Income. 
He  does  not  show  the  69  3rear8  he  has  lived. 
ICany  honors  have  come  to  him.    He  was  once 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  later  Min- 
ister of  Justice.    He  was  one  of  the  men  whom 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  President  Man- 
uel Quezon  left   behind  to  be  the  steward 
of  Philippine  affairs  during  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupation.    Laurel    became   President   under 
the  Japs  and  for  that  act  was  condemned  by 
many  as  a  collaborator.     The  story  of   his 
administration   under    the   Japanese   is   too 
long  to  relate  here.    Knowing  the  man.  I  am 
convinced  that  whatever  he  did  that  had  the 
appearance  of  sympathy  with  the  Japanese 
cause,  he  did  under  ccsnpulslon.     He   tokl 
me  that  be  took  the  presidency  xmder  the 
Japanese  because  he  thought  he  might  al- 
leviate the  plight  of  his  people.  •   •   •    Today 
be  Is  the  elder  statesman,  much  loved  by  the 
Filipinos.     There  are  many  who  were  there 
In  tbe  occupation  wh«6c  lives  he  saved,  or 


whoi  a  he  protected  against  the  Japanese, 
who  testify  to  his  loyalty  to  the  Filipinos. 
The  people  of  the  islands  have  shown  their 
rcspM  ct  for  him  in  a  tangible  way.  In  1951 
honest  Ramon  Magsaysay  and  his  reorgan- 
ized army  saw  to  it  that  the  election  was 
an  honest  one.  There  were  9  of  the  24  Sen- 
ate leats  up  for  election.  Laurel's  candi- 
date I  won  all  of  the  9  Senate  seats.  (Laurel's 
forces   organized    the   Philippine    Senate    in 

1951  and  still  control  the  Senate  today. 
Twenty-three  candidates,  approved  and  spon- 
sore<  1  by  Laurel,  were  elected  Provincial  Ciov- 
erno  •  in  23  provinces. )     Laurel  told  me  In 

1952  "The  Jury's  verdict  of  confidence  in 
me." 

La  urel  admires  Magsaysay  though  they  had 
diffe-ent  political  origins.  Laurel  suggested 
to  Qjirlno  that  both  step  aside  so  that  Mag- 
saysiiy  couM  be  elected  president  in  1953  on 
a  coalition  ticket.  Quirlno  refused.  Mag- 
saysay resigned  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Feb- 
ruar  r  28.  1953,  and  Joined  Laurel's  party. 

In  Laurel's  view  the  bulk  of  the  Huks  are 
victl  ms  of  Communist  propaganda,  too  ignor- 
ant to  know  what  communism  really  Is.  and 
readjr  followers  of  anyone  who  promises  to 
get  he  landlords  and  moneylenders  off  their 
bac»  s.  This  afternoon  In  his  study.  Dr. 
Lauiel  summed  it  up  to  me  over  the  teacups: 
"Most  of  the  Huks  are  filled  with  discontent 
beceuse  of  unemployment,  land  tenure,  and 
the  heavy  rent  and  outrageous  interest  they 
mua  t  pay.  •  •  •  The  legislature  is  controlled 
by  1  he  landlords.  It  U  very  difficult  for  a 
can(  lldate  to  be  elected  without  landlord  sup- 
port. And  no  landlord  Is  going  to  legislate 
him  self  out  of  business." 

0 1  New  Year's  day  1953  President  Quirlno 
eloc  uently  Illustrated  Laurel's  point.  Qul- 
rlnc  denounced  the  Hardle  report,  which  de- 
mai  ded  basic  land  reform  In  the  Islands,  as 
Amiirican  Interference  In  the  domestic  af- 
fair) of  the  Philippines.  That  outburst,  by 
Prei  ident  Quirlno.  was  a  measure  of  the 
power  of  the  landlords  In  Qulrlno's  govern- 
mei  t. 

I  sat  In  a  Philippine  army  camp  not  far 
fror  I  Manila  talking  with  32-year-old  Thomas 
Santiago,  alias  Manila  Boy.  •  •  •  Ramon 
Magsaysay,  Secretary  of  National  Defense 
8ln<e  1950  and  the  one  who  Introduced  me 
to  ifonila  Boy.  was  the  man  Manila  Boy 
can  e  to  Manila  to  murder.  Luis  Taruc.  the 
Communist  leader  of  the  Philippine  Huks 
had  given  him  that  assignment.  (Manila 
Boy  had  been  the  faithful  bodyguard  of 
Lull  Taruc  for  many  months.)  He  was 
speiiklng  of  the  plight  of  the  Philippine 
peaiiants,  of  his  aversion  to  communism,  of 
his  devotion  to  Ramon  Magsaysay.  •  •  • 
Mai  ilia  Boy  goes  about  the  countryside  talk- 
ing to  the  villagers.  •  •  •  He  knows  about 
con  munism  and  the  way  Soviet  Russia  uses 
It  f  )r  empire  building.  He  knows  that  the 
Cor  tmunlsts  In  the  Philippines  would  create 
a  nsw  order  of  serfdom  for  the  people.  He 
tell  I  the  people  these  things.  He  also  tells 
then  how  opposed  the  Huks  are  to  the 
church,  how  they  violate  women,  how  they 
degfade  marriage.  He  tells  the  people  of  the 
disitespect  the  Huks  have  for  priests.  •  •  • 
An<  then  he  emphasizes  an  Idea  that  Im- 
preises  the  freedom-loving  Filipino:  "Why 
maUe  the  Islands  a  tall  to  Russia's  kite? 
Th<  Philippines  must  be  Independent,  free  of 
all  orelgn  domination.  We  can  run  our  own 
affairs.  We  can  make  the  Islands  a  decent 
pla<ie  for  everyone.  Magsaysay  will  see  to  It 
tha  t  no  one  starves.  Magsaysay  will  put  an 
en<i  to  Injustices.  He  Is  one  of  us.  Let's  put 
our  trust  In  him." 

T.  oday  the  ranks  of  converted  Huks  are 
swelling.  A  hard  core  of  Communists,  about 
4.0(  0  remains  In  the  hills  under  the  command 
of  <  lasto  Alejandrlna,  faithful  to  death  to  the 
cretd  of  the  Kremlin.  But  their  followers 
are  trooping  to  the  other  side. 

&  [eanwhile,  the  rural  discontent  Is  as  great 
as  ever.  Meanwhile.  Magsaysay  moves  more 
man   more  Into  a  strategic  position.    Unless 
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be  falls  victim  to  political  assassination,  ha 
will  head  the  government  someday  soon. 
Magsaysay  has  used  a  magnetic  personality, 
sincerity,  and  a  record  of  individual  honesty 
to  swing  the  popular  tide  against  the  Huks. 
That  is  why  Magsaysay  carries  the  worries 
of  millions  of  people.  That  Is  why  Magsay- 
say looks  to  the  future  with  hope  clouded  by 
apprehension. 

Magsaysay  has  the  energy  and  the  drive 
which  the  Philippines  need.  Even  If  he  may 
not  know  finance,  export-lmfKirt  controls, 
taxation.  Industrialization,  and  the  other 
technical  aspects  Involved  In  raising  the 
national  Income,  a  brain  trust  of  competent 
technicians  can  be  supplied. 


Hard  Money  Makes  Retura  to  Market 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Redwood  City  Tribune, 
Redwood  City.  Calif.,  on  June  6: 

Hakd  Monet  Makes  Retuiin  to  Mabket 

In  March  1951,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
decided  to  stop  supporting  the  market  for 
Government  bonds  and  let  them  find  their 
own  price  level  In  the  market. 

The  San  Mateo  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors this  week  sold  an  $840,000  Jefferson 
High  School  bond  Issue  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  3.0462  percent,  the  highest  In  recent  years. 
These  are  the  end  events  of  a  cause — and — 
effect  process  that  will  affect  every  American 
and  cause  great  changes  In  our  economy. 

It  Is  a  somewhat  complex  process,  which 
consists  essentially  of  making  borrowing  more 
difficult.  "Hard  money,"  "a  dollar  that's 
worth  a  dollar."  are  phrases  for  the  condi- 
tion that  exists  when  borrowing  is  difficult 
and  Interest  rates  are  higher. 

The  purpose  Is,  of  course,  to  counter  Infla-^ 
tlon,  which  Is  soft  money  and  a  cheapened 
dollar.  The  means  used  In  this  instance 
are  samples  of  indirect  controls  as  contrasted 
with  such  direct  controls  as  curbs  on  credit 
buying,  price  contiols  and  rationing  which 
bold  back  Inflation  but  in  a  different  way. 

The  controversy  over  "hard"  versus  "soft" 
money  has  recurred  throughout  American 
history  because  different  groups  benefit  or 
are  injured  when  tbe  value  of  the  dollar 
rises  or  falls. 

Now  the  main  benefactors  are  the  people 
on  fixed  Income,  who  at  last  have  dollars 
that  may  hold  their  value  for  a  while;  own- 
ers of  life  insurance:  creditors  and  property 
owners  generally.  These  are  the  groups  that 
suffered  relatively  the  most  in  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  that  accompanied  two  world 
wars  and  the  social  readjustments  known  as 
the  New  and  Fair  Deals. 

Wage  earners,  borrowers,  speculators  and 
men  with  an  idea  and  a  shoestring,  tboee 
who  gained  most  during  the  period  of  low 
interest  rates  and  rising  prices  and  wages, 
will  find  themselves  relatively  in  difficulty  as 
the  Indirect  controls  do  their  work. 

The  clash  of  economic  interest  Is  certain 
to  become  a  political  Issue  and  might  be 
greatly  magnified  In  the  event  of  a  serious 
business  recession.  The  long  conflict  over 
silver  coinage  and  the  bitter  campaigns  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  for  the  Presidency 
Involved  this  same  issue  in  large  part. 

Because  of  the  Increase  in  Investment  by 
ordinary  citizens  In  life  insurance,  property. 
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and  corporate  stocks,  "hard  money"  has 
greater  political  support  than  previously. 
Its  advocates  can  risk  full  trial  of  their 
policies. 

While  the  political  Implications  of  the 
present  policies  are  worth  keeping  In  mind, 
BO  that  the  developing  battle  in  and  out  of 
Congress  may  be  better  understood,  this 
newspaper  would  prefer  to  focus  attention 
on  some  different  aspects  of  the  matter: 

1.  The  public  Interest  required  that  in- 
flation be  slowed  at  some  point.  There  Is 
general  agreement  on  this. 

2.  The  use  of  Indirect  controls  Is  only  orie 
method  available  and  deserves  a  fait  trial. 
It  Is  necessarily  experimental  and  economists 
are  divided  as  to  the  result. 

3.  The  purpose  Is  control  and  not  aboli- 
tion of  credit,  which  has  proved  a  creative 
Instrument  many  times. 

4.  The  Indirect  controls  can  be  reversed 
when  the  situation  demands. 

5.  People — and  school  districts — will  be  en- 
couraged to  save  rather  than  borrow.  This 
will  have  a  moral  result  that  is  no  less  Im- 
portant for  being  difficult  to  measure. 


Soatk  Koreans  Should  Not  Be  Threatened 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  MOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
patches from  Korea,  as  published  in  the 
newspapers,  say  that  Mark  Clark,  com- 
mander of  the  United  Nations  forces 
there,  on  several  occasions  has  told 
Syngman  Rhee  that  unless  he  conformed 
to  the  tiuce  terms  as  proposed,  all  sup- 
plies and  support  from  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  cut  off.  This  report,  if 
correct,  presents  the  same  situation  as 
existed  in  China.  General  Marshall  not 
only  said  he  would  cut  off  supplies  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese,  but  he  later  boasted 
that  "with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  I  cut  off 
munitions  to  the  Nationalists  which  were 
voted  by  Congress." 

No  such  threats  should  be  used  against 
the  South  Koreans.  The  armistice,  to 
ripen  into  peace,  must  solicit  from  the 
South  Korean.s  their  full  cooperation: 
and  the  tactics  now  being  pursued  will 
not  bring  peace,  but  will  leave  deep- 
seated  resentment  that  will  flare  into 
flame  again  as  soon  as  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity 

When  we  entered  the  Korean  war  a 
state  of  revolution  existed  in  one  country, 
and  we  wrongfully  took  sides  in  that  rev- 
olution. There  was  no  authority  for 
action  to  be  found  anywhere,  even  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
Charter  provides  against  aggression,  and 
not  a  revolution  in  one  single  country. 

Suppose  that  in  the  War  Between^he 
States  in  1861  some  world-wide  organi- 
zation established  to  preserve  peace  and 
stop  aggression,  had  intervened  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederate  States,  how 
would  we  have  received  this  move?  Or 
suppose  the  organization  had  intervened 
on  the  side  of  the  North,  how  would  the 
people  of  the  South  have  received  it? 
Nothing  but  deep  resentment  would  have 
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bi»en  felt,  no  matter  which  side  of  the 
same  revolution  had  been  aided  and 
supported. 

We  entered  the  conflict,  and  now  is  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  to  be  wholly 
ignored  by  us  and  threatened  into  sub- 
mission? We  owe  a  greater  duty  to  the 
people  of  South  Korea,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  our  traditional  honor  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  governments,  we  should 
not  be  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  a 
thing  that  the  South  Koreans  do  not 
want. 

We,  the  United  States,  should  negoti- 
ate the  truce — not  the  United  Nations. 
The  overwhelming  anti-South  Korean 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  is 
eager  to  set  the  South  Koreans  back. 
India,  which  never  votes  with  us,  and 
EIngland,  which  should  vote  with  us,  to- 
gether with  the  Communist  countries, 
form  a  combination  against  South  Korea 
that  only  the  United  States  can  handle; 
and  our  representatives  in  these  negotia- 
tions should  not  be  representing  an  or- 
ganization that  is  anti-South  Korea. 
The  United  States,  alone,  should  deter- 
mine the  negotiations  if  we  still  believe 
in  justice  and  fair  play. 

There  are  very  few  nations  of  the  63 
In  the  United  Nations  that  have  votes 
enough  to  overcome  Russia,  India,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Russian  satellites;  and  only 
through  the  power  the  United  States  can 
exert  by  having  95  percent  of  the  United 
Nations  armed  forces  in  Korea  can 
Justice  be  done. 


Flac  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Herman 
Wclker,  of  Idaho 


Earl  Godwin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
.Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Eakl  Godwin  Honored  bt  Amekican  Legion 
With  Gold  Medal  Award — Dean  or  Wash- 
ington Commentators  Cited  roB  Broad- 
casts ON  Communism 

Washington,  June  10. — Earl  Godwin,  tbe 
dean  of  Washington  commentators,  has  been 
awarded  the  American  Legion,  District  of 
Coltunbia.  gold  medal  for  his  broadcasts  on 
station  WRC  dealing  with  the  threat  of  com- 
munism to  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  monthly  award,  presented  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  is  presented  to  Americans  who 
perform  outstanding  service  In  exposing  the 
Communist  menace.  A  similar  award  was 
presented  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

The  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  God- 
win on  his  WRC  news-commentary  broad- 
cast Thursday,  June  11,  6:15-6:30  p.  m., 
eastern  daylight-saving  time.  Making  the 
presentation  at  the  WRC  studios  In  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  was  Mr.  Sylvan  King, 
chairman  of  the  clvlc-relatlons  committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  department  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Legion's  District  of 
Columbia  Department  Commander  Robert  A. 
Bunclu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

Mr.    MARTIN.     Mr.    President,    last 

night  in  Independence  Square.  Phila- 
delphia, the  Philadelphia  Flag  Day  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  the  flag.  The  exercises 
were  preceded  by  a  magnificent  military 
and  civilian  parade. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  WelkerI  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  address  which  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  a  large 
patriotic  audience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  MArrXN,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  my  fellow  Americans, 
the  honor  which  I  feel  you  have  paid  me 
on  this  occasion  is  difficult  for  me  to  express 
in  words,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  here  today,  and  to  have  a  part  In  this 
ceremony. 

We  have  Just  been  witnesses  to  a  wonder- 
ful and  Inspiring  thing — the  sight  of  the 
flag  of  a  free  and  Independent  nation  passing 
in  review  before  multitudes  of  a  free  and 
independent  people.  This  day.  It  has  al- 
wajrs  seemed  to  me,  might  well  be  observed 
In  our  country  as  I  Am  Proud  To  Be  an 
American  Day,  for  the  flag  of  our  great  re- 
public Is  the  everlasting  symbol  of  all  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  holds  dear  as  free 
men. 

There  was  a  time,  in  a  simpler  age,  when 
speakers  on  occasions  of  this  sort  were  ex- 
pected to  Indulge  in  high-flown  flights  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory,  with  the  principal  ob- 
jective being  that  of  consuming  a  great  deal 
of  time  while  indulging  In  some  pleasant 
and  comforting  generalities. 

That  Is  not  my  intention  as  I  stand  here 
tonight  before  Independence  Hall,  in  the  city 
where  It  can  truly  be  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  was  born  and  consecrated. 

Instead,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  which  we  all  share 
for  the  future  of  our  wonderful  country.  1 
want  to  talk  about  what  one  American  feels 
to  be  a  fitting  role  for  his  Nation  to  play 
In  world  events  today. 

It  was  Herbert  Hoover  who  rightly  said 
that  the  Issues  of  this  day  In  human  history 
are  the  age-old  Issues  of  a  free  society  In 
conflict  with  a  slave  system.  We  are,  and 
let  none  mistake  the  reality  of  the  present 
situation,  at  a  grave  era  In  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  The  ultimate  decision  will  be  one 
of  which  philosophy  of  man  and  government 
shall  prevail — that  which  took  centuries  to 
perfect,  In  giving  men  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  In  a  society  of  law  and  Individual 
dignity,  or  that  which  bases  Its  whole  rea- 
son for  existence  upon  the  law  of  the  club 
and  the  rule  of  power-hungry  men. 

There  will  be  no  comfortable  or  easy  solu- 
tion to  this  mighty  conflict. 

Whether  the  slave  world  or  the  world  of 
freemen  will  prevail  will.  In  the  last  analysis, 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  latter 
temaln  tttcot  in  tlielr  faith,  and  stroo(  la 
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their  determination  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  those  who  would  turn  the  clock 
back  to  the  dark  ages. 

In  this  struggle,  whether  we  like  It  or  not, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  been  called  upon  to  lead  the  free  world. 
and  there  can  be  no  turning  back  from  the 
path  upon  which  we  are  launched  today. 

All  this  being  the  case,  we  come  Inevitably 
to  the  problem  of  the  degree  to  which  we  In 
the  United  States  are  to  be  expected  to  exert 
this  leadership  and  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  to  be  expected  to  assume  the  spiritual 
and  material  burdens  of  the  free  world. 

No  American  today.  It  seems  to  me,  need 
trouble  himself  on  the  score  of  how  much 
this  country  has  attempted  to  do  thus  far  to 
promote  peace  and  security  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  citizens  of  other  lands. 

History  will  not  record  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  people  have  been  shown  to  be  any 
more  courageous,  generous,  honorable,  or 
more  dedicated  to  a  noble  cause  than  have 
the  American  people.  We  have,  time  and 
again,  called  upon  the  nations  of  the  still- 
free  world  to  Join  with  us  In  common  cause 
against  a  common  foe.  amd  we  have  pledged, 
as  evidence  of  our  sincerity,  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  by  the  thousands,  and  the  treas- 
ure of  our  Nation's  resources  by  the  billions 
of  dollars. 

We  have  accepted  a  tax  burden  unequaled 
In  the  history  of  this  Nation,  and  we  have 
done  so  at  the  very  time  when  It  would  have 
been  far  easier  and  far  more  expedient  to 
(efvise. 

We  have  asked  for  no  personal  rewards  or 
territorial  gains.  Nor  have  we,  at  any  time, 
forced  our  own  will  upon  other  nations. 

We  have  said,  and  we  continue  to  say.  that 
a  glorious  flag  of  freedom  files  over  our 
country,  and  that  we  would  like  to  see  flags 
of  equal  freedom  flying  over  the  lands  of  all 
other  peoples. 

The  flag  of  America  Is  not  today,  nor  has 
It  ever  been,  a  flag  of  war.  True.  It  has  been 
carried  Into  battle  by  our  brave  sons  when- 
ever we,  as  a  united  people,  have  felt  that 
our  way  of  life  has  stood  In  Jeopardy  against 
a  predatory  and  armed  foe,  but  It  has  never 
gone  Into  battle  as  the  flag  of  aggression,  or 
as  the  banner  of  Inhuman  cruelty. 

It  has  stood  throughout  the  history  of  this 
mighty  Nation,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  as  I 
speak  In  this  hallowed  place,  as  the  banner 
of  liberty,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
men.  It  stands  today  as  the  hope  of  free- 
man and  alave  that  from  out  this  world 
of  chaos  and  torment  there  will  yet  emerge 
an  era  of  everlasting  peace. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  there  are  those 
who  would  have  us  believe  today  that  It  is 
somehow  Improper  and  detrimental  to  the 
best  interestj  of  mankind  for  Americans  to 
dwell  upon  the  patriotism  which  they  feel  for 
their  Nation,  and  the  respect  which  they 
show  for  such  symbols  of  national  unity  as 
their  flag. 

We  are  told  by  these  that  such  sentiments 
are  outworn  and  meaningless  expressions  of 
an  outdated  "nationalism."  which  today  has 
no  place  In  an  International  scheme  of  things. 
There  are,  and  their  members  are  not  few, 
even  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  proper  role  for  the  American  Republic 
should  be  that  of  a  subsidiary  status  within 
some  kind  of  super  world  organization  and 
world  state.  They  would  have  us  believe 
that  it  U  Impossible  for  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent people  to  Insist  upon  their  continued 
sovereignty  and  freedom  of  action,  because 
doing  so  would  have  the  effect  of  alienating 
and  angering  peoples  of  other  lands. 

These  dedicated  souls,  who  prate  so  glibly 
today  of  "international  tribunals"  and  the 
like  would  have  lu  believe  that  we  are  some- 
how being  untrue  to  ourselves  and  our  her- 
itage if  we  balk  at  proposals  whose  long- 
rauge  Implications  are  the  surrender  of  our 
historic  rights  to  direct  and  order  our  own 
affairs.    They   tell  us  that  the  flag  of   tha 


nnlt4d  States,  as  a  gesture  of  good  faith, 
shou  d  now  be  flown  beneath  that  of  the 
UnlUd  Nations,  and  they  tell  us  we  cannot 
have  true  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the 
work  so  long  as  we  place  primary  emphasis 
upon  maintaining  our  own  Institutions  of 
govei  nment  supreme. 

It  vould  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  totally 
fallacious  and  more  thoroughly  dangerous 
phllo  jophy. 
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real  problem  facing  the  free  world  to- 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
perstale,"  or  the  management  of  the 
's  affairs  In  a  dreamily  vague  world 
uarters. 
Tide  need  Is  for  free  and  Independent  states 
to  re  :cgnize  with  hardheaded  objectivity  the 
peril  In  which  civilization  stands  today,  and 
to  c<  operate  thereafter  wholeheartedly  and 
hone  stly  In  a  common  cause  for  common  sur- 
vival 

Th  is  Is  true  internationalism,  and  the  lack 
of  it  today  on  the  part  of  certain  natlotis  Is 
the  Itaslc  flaw  which  has  led  directly  to  the 
Inert  dible  conquests  of  the  Conununist 
thug  i. 

I  { im  one  of  those  who  believes  that  the 
Unit  id  Nations  can  be  strengthened,  and 
that  within  a  more  realistic  framework  It 
can  assist  mightily  In  achieving  political 
solu  ions  to  the  world's  Ills. 

Bi  t  let  us  remember  that  we  are  talking 
aboi  t  a  two-way  street  In  this  connection, 
and  that  the  ultimate  need  is  still  that  of 
courageous  dedication  to  a  common  cause. 
Tho(e  who  falter,  or  those  who  look  for  the 
expelient  solution,  are  risking  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  entire  structure. 

United  States.   It  seems   to   me,   has 

made  clear  the  fact  that  It  does  not 

to  dictate  In  any  way  to  the  member- 

of  the  U.  N.     But  It  also  seems  to  me 

the  United  States  has  a  perfect  right 

a  great  deal  more  In  the  way  of  real 

sup^rt  for  a   common  objective   than   has 

shown  up  to  the  present. 

need    allies    today — certainly.      This 

Nation  has  never  refused  to  associate  itself 

other  governments   In   the   highest   of 

human  endeavors,  which  Is  working  for 

:    and    lasting   peace.     We   shall    con- 

tini^e  to  need  allies  who  are  willing  to  stand 

us  against   those  who  would   enslave 

world.     We  can  never  be  Isolationist  In 

sense  that  we  might  withdraw  to  the 

suicfde  of  eventual  encirclement. 

t  we  have  the  right  to  ask  of  our  allies 

they  too  make  the  effort  of  which  each 

capable,   and    that   they   not   continually 

to  us  to  shoulder  the  lion's  share  of  the 

burden. 
hAve  said  that  we  are  the  leaders  today 
mighty  world  conflict  which  will  deter- 
the  future  destir.ies  of  free  men.  This 
properly  so.  for  our  resources  and  our  in- 
skiUs  are  greater  than  those  of 
However,  there  must  still  be  a  sen- 
slbti  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  Na- 
alone  cannot  dragoon  the  rest  of  the 
world  Into  a  humanitarian  and  dedicated 
coui  se  of  action,  unless  those  concerned  do 
theiiselves  contribute  their  share  and  work 
bit  as  hard  as  we  to  reach  the  flnal  ob- 
ve. 
Ttiere  Is  such  a  thing  as  being  foolish. 
Is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  sacrificial, 
especially  when  there  Is  the  pertinent  ques- 
of  exactly  how  much  national  treasiire 
(  an  squander,  how  many  human  lives  we 
lay  down,  and  how  much  we  can  mort- 
In  the  names  of  our  children  to  come. 
There  Is  such  a  thing  as  being  a  bit  too 
poll  be,  and  a  bit  too  much  Inclined  to  re- 
fraip  from  criticism,  of  those  who  associate 
elves  with  us — at  least  In  principle. 
Thlh  skins  and  tender  sensibilities  should 
be  the  factors  upon  which  we  base  our 
with  our  allies.  Honest,  firm, 
trajightforward  and  factual  statements 
on  o\ir  own  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  (Ithers  are  required.  I  happen  to  be  one 
of    hoae  who  feel  that  it  might  do  quite 
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a  bit  of  good  occasionally  If  we  stopped  being 
quite  so  eager  to  rush  in  with  the  guns  and 
billions  at  the  first  outcry  from  those  In 
difflcultles. 

This  Is  not  to  say.  nor  do  I  mean  to  sug- 
gest, that  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  hon- 
orable pleas  for  help  and  assistance.  Not  at 
all.  But  It  does  mean  that  we  might,  once 
In  a  while,  ask  for  something  In  return  for 
something  given. 

It  comes  down  to  this:  The  generous  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  for  all  their  good 
intentions  and  their  unselfish  motives,  can- 
not entirely  shoulder  the  problems  of  the 
unlveEse.  They  can.  as  they  always  have, 
do  the  best  they  know  how  to  be  helpful. 
They  can  make  mistakes  as  well  as  anybody 
else,  but  they  are  mistakes  which  have  never 
called  Into  question  the  basic  good  faith  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

We  must  have  help  from  those  whom  we 
would  help,  or  the  objectives  for  which  we 
all  strive  cannot  be  reached. 

We  must  maintain  our  freedom  of  action. 
We  must  constantly  tell  our  friends  through- 
out the  world  that  we  will  work  sincerely 
and  wholeheartedly  with  them  at  all  times. 
We  must  continue  to  stand  before  the  world 
as  a  people  who  sympathize  with  the  op- 
pressed and  with  those  captive  peoples  yearn- 
ing to  be  free.  We  mvist  never  compromise 
our  own  principles  In  order  to  achieve  what 
might  appear  to  be  a  cheap  security. 

At  all  costs,  we  must  keep  ourselves 
strong  and  united. 

The  message  of  America  to  the  world  today 
Is  the  same  message  our  forefathers  sent 
ringing  to  every  land  from  this  very  city  In 
1778: 

"We  shall  be  free  and  we  shall  stay  free. 
We  shall  never  bow  to  oppression  and 
wrong,  and  we  shall  uphold  the  rights  of 
men  to  live  secure  and  without  fear.  We 
shall  never  sell  nor  barter  one  fraction  of 
our  hard-won  rights,  and  we  shall  deal  with 
all  nations  in  fairness  and  good  faith." 

That  Is  the  message  of  America  to  the 
world  today. 

It  is  symbolized  In  our  national  banner 
which  we  proudly  call  Old  Olory. 

It  must  continue  to  be  our  message  to 
the  world  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free 
people,  and  If  we  are  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  human  liberty  through  the  ages. 

I  am  proud  to  conclude  these  remarks  by 
asking  you  to  stand  with  me  and  repeat  the 
Pledge  to  the  Flag: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands:  one  nation.  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
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Prosperous  Basiaess  Requires  Prosperous 
Customers 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOKTH  CAROLma 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATK8 

Tuesday,  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  by  Dr.  Clarence  Poe. 
editor  of  the  Progressive  Parmer,  which 
will  appear  in  the  July  issue  of  that  in- 
fluential and  widely  read  farm  paper. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  the  editorial 
need  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  whole  public,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the 
editoriaL  : 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
irrom    the    Raleigh     (N.    C),    Progressive 

Parmer  of  July  1953] 

PsosPEaous   Business   RsQuiazs  Psospesovs 

CusTOMns 

Some  lessons  from  the  50th  anniversary  of 
America's  automotive  Industry  are  here  made 
the  text  for  two  appeals  to  our  American 
Congress  and  American  business: 

1.  Prosperous  farmers — a?  prosperous  cus- 
tomers for  American  Industry— are  abso- 
lirtely  necessary  for  Industry's  prosperity. 

2.  By  developing  more  prosperous  custom- 
ers all  soundly  conceived  programs  for  pro- 
moting (1)  education,  (2)  health,  and  (3) 
research  for  rural  America  will  prove  Invest- 
ments rather  than  expenses  for  Industrial 
America. 

Fifty  years  ago  Southern  farmers  got  up 
every  morning  and  fed,  curried,  watered,  and 
hitched  up  4.2  million  horses  and  2.2  million 
mules.  They  had  to  rely  on  horse-and-mule 
plows  to  cultivate  their  crops,  horse-and- 
mule  buggies  to  take  them  to  town,  and 
horse-and-mule  wagons  to  haul  their  prod- 
ucts to  market. 

Today  Instead  of  4.2  million  horses  on 
southern  farms  there  are  only  1.4  million; 
Instead  of  2.2  million  mules,  only  1.6  million. 
Taking  the  place  of  the  3.4  million  horses 
and  mules  that  have  disappeared,  there  are 
1,131,900  tractors,  and  1,467,100  automobiles, 
and  906.400  trucks.  The  South  Is  leading 
all  other  sections  of  America  In  the  pace  at 
which  It  Is  gearing  Itself  with  farm  power. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  tractors 
on  southern  farms  has  Increased  241.5  per- 
cent; automobiles  14.4  percent;  and  trucks, 
165.3  percent. 

These  figures  come  to  mind  with  the  cele- 
bration this  year  of  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  Pord  Motor  Co.  Henry  Ford  was  often 
erratic,  and  sometimes  downright  cranky, 
about  things  outside  his  field.  But  In  his 
field — oh.  that  was  a  different  matter.  There 
his  mechanical  genius  made  him  a  pioneer 
In  mass-production  methods  that  have  en- 
abled the  many  Individual  companies  In  the 
automotive  and  farm-equipment  Industries  -. 
to  "put  America  on  wheels"  and  create  a 
revolution   In   farm  living. 

But  Henry  Ford  did  something  more.  He 
not  only  helped  put  American  Industry  on 
a  mass-production  basis,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  realize  a  basic  fact  about  Amer- 
ican prosperity,  which  too  many  leaders  of 
American  business  now  seem  about  to  for- 
get,   namely — 

We  can  never  have  mass  production  with- 
out mass  consumption. 

As  Edward  A.  Fllene,  a  great  American 
merchant  prince  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Ford's,  used  to  say:  "In  an  age  of  mass 
production,  the  first  aim  of  our  economic 
system  must  be  this — to  make  every  citizen 
an  adequate  consumer."  Henry  Ford  real- 
ized this  when  he  upped  the  wages  of  his 
employees  to  a  minimum  wage  of  $5  per 
day — far  above  the  general  wage  of  his  time. 
Our  American  leadership  also  woke  up  to 
this  fact  and  set  out  to  raise  the  Income  of 
both  laborers  and  farmers.  Anyhow,  this 
economic  team,  mass  producing  power  plus 
mass  consumption  power,  has  remade  Amer- 
ica— something  neither  one  alone  could  have 
done.     And  here  are  some  of  the  results : 

1.  Farm  folks  have  been  freed  from  Isola- 
tion. With  the  automobile  and  hard-Sur- 
faced roads,  they  can  travel  100  miles  today 
more  easily  than  they  could  go  16  miles  In 
a  buggy.  Frequent  contact  with  neighbors; 
easy  access  to  schools,  churches,  hospitals, 
farm  meetings,  and  recreational  programs; 
and  quick  Uansport  of  farm  products  to 
market — these  have  transformed  farm  living. 
,  a.  Drudgery  Is  being  banished  from  the 
farm.  Tedious  hand  tasks  are  being  per- 
formed by  machinery.    Many  backbreaklug 


chores  have  been  eliminated.  Farmers  can 
do  more  work  In  less  time  and  with  less  ef- 
fort. People  sometimes  envy  the  big  slave- 
holders on  oyr  southern  plantation  100  years 
ago — slaveholders  such  as  his  ancestors  Dr. 
Jack  Hutcheson  discussed  recently.  But 
with  modern  machinery  now  in  1953,  a  mil- 
lion small  farmers  can  each  produce  more 
and  have  greater  comforts  than  could  the 
average  plantation  owner  with  a  dozen 
slaves  In  1853.  In  economic  efTects  every 
man  has  become  a  slaveowner.  Nor  has  this 
great  Increase  In  production  power  merely 
enriched  farm  pocketbooks.  Farm  life  has 
been  enriched.  Countless  hours  formerly 
spent  following  a  slow  mule  can  now  be  de- 
voted to  education  and  recreation. 

3.  By  becoming  more  efficient  producers, 
farmers  have  become  more  adequate  con- 
sumers. With  mechanical  equipment  they 
are  producing  more  and  earning  more. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  formerly  de- 
voted to  producing  feed  for  workstock  are 
now  returning  cash  income.  By  using  pro- 
duction tools  produced  by  American  factories, 
farmers  are  becoming  ever-better  customers 
for  consumer  goods  produced  by  American 
factories.  And  IndusUial  workers  who  pro- 
duce tools  and  goods  for  farmers  are  In  turn 
larger  consumers  of  farm  products.  Farm- 
ers and  Industrial  workers  are  "partners  in 
progress."  Each  contributes  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  other. 

America  has  been  virtually  made  over  since 
1933.  It  seems  amazing  that  such  profound 
changes  could  have  occurred  In  the  short 
span  of  60  years.  Yet  they  are  but  a  token 
of  advances  toward  yet  more  bountiful  liv- 
ing that  should  lie  ahead.  Now  It  is  the 
Inspiring  duty  and  privilege  of  southern 
farmers  to  move  ahead  to  make  the  great 
Increases  In  southern  farm  production  re- 
cently forecast  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  land-grant  colleges 
discussed  on  this  page  last  month. 

It  Is  also  the  duty  of  American  Government 
and  American  business  to  see  that  the  farmer 
Is  encouraged  by  getting  an  adequate  income. 
They  must  never  forget  the  lesson  Henry 
Ford  discovered  nearly  50  years  ago,  namely, 
that  "We  cannot  have  mass  production  with- 
out mass  consumption,"  and  that  both  pros- 
perous labor  and  prosperous  farmers  are  nec- 
essary to  this  mass  consumption. 

One  other  highly  important  fact  should  be 
remembered  by  all  American  businessmen. 
Senators,  and  Congressmen  In  this  connec- 
tion. That  truth  is  this:  The  businessmen 
In  our  richer  manufacturing  States  and  all 
their  employees  wUl  be  helped  and  not  hurt 
by  liberal  Federal  appropriations  for  Im- 
proving (1)  education,  (2)  health,  and  (3) 
agricultural  research  and  progress  In  aU 
rural  States.  These  three  things  mean  In- 
creased efficiency  and  Income  in  agricultural 
America — and  that  means  more  prosperous 
customers  for  bxislness  and  Ubor  In  all  In- 
dustrial America. 


Address  by  Hob.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
of  Minnesota,  at  84th  Annnal  Cobto- 
cation  •£  NatioBal  UniTersity  Law 
School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ABKAltSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  Of  the  Record  an  ad- 


dress by  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  HuM- 
pHRKTl ,  delivered  at  the  84th  annual  con- 
vocation of  the  National  University  Law 
School  on  June  5,  1953. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  that 
evening  from  the  National  University 
Law  School,  and  I  congratulate  both  the 
Senator  and  the  law  school  on  that 
event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Justice  Douglas,  Dr.  Kirks,  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  and  friends,  this  Is  an 
unusual  and  rare  occasion  for  me.  It  is  not 
often  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  be  pres- 
ent with  so  many  fine  upstanding  lawyers 
and  about-to-be  lawyers  and  find  myself  In 
a  situation  where  the  rules  call  for  them  to 
be  quiet  and  for  me  to  speak.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion I  shall  long  cherish  and  an  opportunity 
I  shall  attempt  to  make  the  most  of. 

I  speak  to  you  not  as  a  lawyer  in  the  aca- 
demic sense  of  the  word  but  as  a  public  6er\'- 
ant  with  the  responsibility  to  help  make 
laws.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
our  Constitution  permits  men  not  trained  in 
the  law  schools  of  our  Nation  to  sit  In  the 
Congress  and  formulate  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  has  special  significance  for  me.  It  is  a 
profound  commentary  on  the  intent  of  our 
founding  fathers  to  humanize  and  not  merely 
formalize  the  laws  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  maxim  that 
ours  '"is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men."  This  has  been  Interpreted  by  some  to 
extract  the  human  element  from  the  law  suad 
Instead  consider  It  to  be  like  a  marble 
statue — finely  polished,  but  very  hard.  I 
choose,  instead,  to  look  upon  the  law  like 
Samuel  Johnson  did  when  he  said: 

"The  law  Is  the  last  result  of  human  wis- 
dom acting  upon  human  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pubUc." 

It  Is  this  human  quality  which  Is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  law  In  a  democracy  and 
which  to  my  mind  Irrevocably  distinguishes 
It  from  law  within  a  totalitarian  society. 
My  theme  for  this  evening,  therefore.  Is  a 
government  of  laws  and  a  government  of 
men. 

We  must  remember  that  Aristotle,  the 
father  of  the  phrase,  "the  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men,"  was  not  luimlndful 
that  the  admlnlstraUon  of  Justice  Involved 
inescapably  a  personal  element. 

The  human  element  Is  ever  present  In 
the  legal  processes.  There  can  be  no  gov- 
ernment of  laws  except  through  men. 

The  assvunptlon  that  the  human  factor 
does  not  enter  Into  decision  making  and 
that.  In  fact,  every  decision  Is  In  some  mys- 
tic sense  contained  In  the  Constitution,  or 
some  other  form  of  organic  law.  Is  a  fiction 
which  Is  contrary  to  actual  practice  and 
understanding. 

Thus  It  Is  that  In  a  democratic  society 
men  who  make  law  need  not  be  formally 
trained  In  the  body  of  decisions  and  In  the 
learned  principles  of  oxir  legal  ancestors. 

Though  the  legal  training  Is  not  the  com- 
mon bond  which  unites  the  members  of  the 
Congress  there  is  another  common  bond 
more  necessary  and  more  essential  in  a 
democratic  government — It  Is  the  htunan 
bond  of  experience,  association  and  under- 
standing of  man.  That  human  bond  and 
not  the  training  In  legal  principles  Is  the 
essential  qualification  of  a  lawmaker  in 
a  democratic  society. 

It  Is  Imperative  In  a  democracy  never  to 
forget  that  public  office  Is  of  necessity  held 
by  mere  men  who,  of  course,  have  human 
frailties.  It  Is  only  In  a  system  where  gov- 
ernment officials  are  deemed  to  be  semi- 
gods  that  freedom  disappears.  Men  In  pub- 
lic life  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  sub- 
ject to  criticism  If  Uberty  Is  to  prevaU.    To 
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say  that  oiir  Ocernment  Is  not  only  a 
Government  of  laws  but  U  also  a  Govern- 
ment of  men  Is,  therefore,  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  our  democracy.  Let  us  have 
a  Government  In  which  personal  prejudices 
and  predilections  are  reduced,  but  let  us 
never  have  a  Government  without  the 
human  factor. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  said  in  the  Fed- 
eralist papers:  "If  men  were  angels,  no 
government  would  be  necessary.  If  angels 
were  to  govern,  neither  external  nor  in- 
ternal controls  on  government  would  be  nec- 
essary. In  framing  a  government  which  is 
to  be  administered  by  men  over  men,  the 
great  dUBculty  lies  in  this:  you  must  first 
enable  the  government  to  control  the  gov- 
erned, and  in  the  next  place  oblige  it  to 
control  Itself.  A  dependence  on  the  people 
la,  no  doubt,  the  primary  control  on  the 
government,  but  experience  has  taught  man- 
kind the  necessity  of  auxiliary  precaution*." 

We  have  here  an  understanding  that  gov- 
ernment of  necessity  must  be  "administered 
by  men  over  men"  and  not  Just  by  an  ab- 
stract mystical  concept  of  law.  Thus,  If  we 
»re  to  have  "good  government"  we  must 
have  "good  men."  Our  democracy,  there- 
fore, can  live  and  survive  only  to  the  extent 
that  our  government  of  laws  Is  rendered 
strong  and  administered  by  the  right  kiivd 
of  men. 

All  of  you  have  completed  a  duly  ac- 
credited study  of  legal  cases,  legal  history, 
legal  doctrine,  and  legal  analysis.  You  are 
about  to  belong  to  a  noble  profession.  It  Is 
an  ancient  profession.  The  ancient  Hebraic 
Talmud  says:  "God  created  the  law  before  He 
created  the  world." 

As  lawyers  you  will  be  held  In  high  esteem 
by  your  neighbors  and  by  the  people  in  your 
community.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
Memrbers  of  Congress  are  lawyers  in  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  respect  which  the  men  who 
practice  the  profession  are  regarded.  As 
la^-yers  your  Judgment  will  be  respected  In 
areas  far  beyond  the  strict  measure  of  what 
you  have  learned  in  law  school. 

Your  Judgment  on  matters  not  related  to 
the  law  win  be  valued  by  your  fellow  citi- 
zens. Justice  Holmes  once  said.  "The  Judge 
must  be  a  historian  and  prophet  all  in  one." 

You,  therefore,  have  a  great  responsibility. 
Tou  have  a  responsibility  to  be  men  and  not 
Just  lawyers.  You  have  the  responsibility  to 
Introduce  the  human  factor  into  your  lives, 
Into  your  experiences,  into  your  training, 
and  into  your  Judgments. 

In  a  word,  you  are  "citizens"  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  that  term.  Do  not.  I  pray, 
allow  yourselves  to  become  specialists  alone. 

We  are  living  today  at  a  time  when  men's 
tempers  are  frayed  and  their  patience  Is  at 
low  ebb.  The  civilized  world  faces  constant 
threats  of  violence  from  the  right  and 
violence  from  the  left.  Men  are  proposing 
desperate  measures,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  to  destroy  the  values  of  civiliza- 
tion and  destroy  the  gains  which  science  and 
learning  have  brought  about  through  the 
development  of  the  free  intellect.  It  is  the 
duty  of  mta,  it  Is  the  duty  of  citizens  in  a 
democracy,  to  see  that  the  blindness  of  des- 
peration does  not  prevail.  You  are  in  a 
sense,  as  you  enter  the  profession  of  law. 
Inheritors  of  our  modern  life. 

The  modern  life  of  western  civilization  Is 
not  to  be  Interpreted  in  materialistic  terms 
alone.  It  has  as  its  inspiration  and  moti- 
vation the  great  spiritual  tenets  of  Judalc- 
Chrlstianlty.  It  embraces  those  self-evident 
Inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

There  is  a  relentless  war  being  vaged 
against  these  enduring  principles.  Indeed. 
our  generation  sees  war  on  many  fronts. 
The  movement  of  armies  on  the  battlefield, 
while  most  obvious,  may  in  reality  be  no 
more  menaclag  than  the  threats  against  our 
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.  and  political  liberty  from  the  dema- 
the  bigots,  and  the  total itarlans. 
as  Inheritors,  mtist  be  equally  cou- 

3  and  steadfast  In  our  defense  of  the 

of  Rights  as  our  forefathers  were  cou- 

lus   and   steadfast    In    establishing   and 

vlng  these  basic  liberties.    Make  no  mls- 

about  it.  the  foes  of  freedom  are  ever 

„._  at  home  and  abroad.     Tyranny  over 

s  minds  like  tyranny  over  nations  is  a 

tant     challenge     to     every     generation. 

struggle  for  liberty  and  emancipation  is 

over. 

hard  facts  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
war  in  Korea  reminds  us  in  unmlstak- 
terma  that  tyranny  and  oppression 
^e  every  generation.  It  is  up>on  those 
have  been  privileged  to  have  the  benefit 
eiucation,  and  particularly  those  trained 
t  tie  law,  that  a  grave  responsibility  rests 
:nowing  the  facts  and  understanding  the 
;  d  in  which  we  live.  The  least  that  can 
<  xpected  of  any  of  us  toda-  Is  a  reallza- 
that  If  freedom  is  to  survive,  we  in 
must  protect  and  nourish  It  with 
)ur  spirit,  resources,  and  experience. 
United  States  stands  today  as  the 
of  the  civilized  world.  We  did  not 
leadership.  It  sought  us.  Fifty  years 
some  Americans  were  concerned  about 
ilfest  destiny.  Today,  thoughtful  Amerl- 
are  concerned  with  mankind's  destiny, 
^e  have  power,  but  we  did  not  seek  it  and 
we  do  not  possess  It  for  power's  sake.  Our 
pov  er  Is  a  heavy  burden  on  us.  It  is  not 
can  led  lightly  or  with  gladness.  There  is 
mu;h  truth  in  the  words  of  the  English 
wrl  «r  Colton.  "To  know  the  pains  of  power, 
we  must  go  to  those  who  have  it;  to  know 
its  pleasure,  we  must  go  to  those  who  are 
see  [ing  it." 

VTe  have  a  power  we  did  not  seek,  and  we 
kn<  w  its  pains  and  responsibilities.  They 
are  burdens  on  our  conscience,  on  our  re- 
sou  rces,  and  on  our  hearts. 

D  re  have  gone  far  in  fulfilling  the  respon- 
slbl  lities  of  leadership.  This  is  to  the  credit 
of  ;he  American  people.  The  English  phi- 
losi  ipher  John  Bright  said  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  the  strongest  in 
the  world  because  it  is  based  on  the  will  and 
good  will  of  an  Instructed  people.  The 
gro  wing  International  maturity  of  the  Amer- 
ica 1  people  is  a  tribute  to  that  commenda- 
tioi  I. 
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maturity  like  Justice,  as  the  eminent 
Jiuist  Benjamin  Cardozo  once  said,  "is  not 
)e  taken  by  storm.     She  must  be  wooed 
ilow  advances."     Thtis  we  have  a  constant 
to  continue  otir  vigilance  and  our  un- 
derstanding if  we  are  to  l>e  true  to  our  ideals 
to  our  responsibilities  as  the  defenders 
lemocratlc  civilization. 

responsibilities  of  leadership  that  have 
fallen  upon  our  Nation  call  for  the  exercise 
mature  Judgment  and  the  wise  use  of 
I  do  not  refer  to  power  in  the  sense 
1  orce  alone.  The  power  of  freemen  is  the 
stri  ingth  that  comes  through  understanding, 
thi  sugh  compassion  and  faith.  It  Is  this 
of  leadership  that  is  sorely  needed  to- 
We  can  fall  in  our  responsibilities  if 
emphasis  Is  only  upon  armed  might  and 
ic  strength. 
be  sure,  these  are  important  In  the 
in  which  we  live,  but  equally  Impor- 
tai^t  Is  patient  understanding  and  thought- 
decision.  Those  who  call  for  us  to  go  It 
alotie  when  the  problems  of  leadership  be- 
increasingly  difficult  are  only  confessing 
he  world  their  own  Inadequacy  and  their 
lnsf3lllty  to  lead.  Such  false  counsel  must 
be  accepted.  To  go  It  alone,  to  wlth- 
from  our  allies,  to  weaken  the  United 
Nations,  is  an  abdication  of  our  power  and 
leadership.  It  would  reveal  an  im- 
nce,  an  immaturity,  and  an  inability 
greatness.  It  would  repudiate  out  herit- 
and  renounce  our  future. 
Ito  one  has  stated  it  better  than  that  dls- 
tin  i^lshed    citizen    and    soldier-statesman. 
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Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  when  In  a  recent  arti- 
cle he  reminded  the  American  people  that 
"patience  is  power."  Not  the  patience  of 
Idleness  and  indifference,  but  the  patience 
of  men  imbued  with  a  mission  and  a  cause. 
As  General  Bradl''y  put  it,  not  "sittin'  pa- 
tience," but  "workin"  patience." 

The  general  reminded  us  that  "patience  In 
Itself  is  not  a  policy,  but  patient  steadfast- 
ness In  principle  and  in  action  Is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  good  leadership."  These  are 
words  of  wisdom,  and  they  are  repudiation 
to  the  arguments  of  the  hothead,  the  dema- 
gog, and  the  fearful. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  the  leader  of 
great  but  weary  nations  and  peoples.  Our 
allies  and  friends  will  not  respond  to  the 
whiplash  of  authority  or  command.  They 
seek  the  strong  but  comforting  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, guidance,  and  counsel.  We  are  not 
the  leader  of  satellites  and  slaves:  we  are  the 
leader  of  men.  of  free  nations,  of  allies  and 
friends.  Just  as  we  believe  in  freedom  of 
discussion  at  home,  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  action,  so  we  must  accept  these 
principles  in  our  relations  with  our  partners 
In  the  free  world. 

We  seek  not  obedience — we  desire  coopera- 
tion. Our  manner,  our  actions,  our  de- 
meanor set  the  standard  of  international 
conduct.  If  we  lose  our  heads,  if  we  unduly 
criticize.  If  we  belittle  and  condemn  those 
with  whon>  we  live  and  work — then  we  must 
expect  repayment  in  kind. 

In  a  world  filled  with  storms  of  passion 
and  hysteria,  we  must  guide  a  steady  course, 
and  by  precept  and  example  in  our  policies 
at  home  and  abroad  give  faith  and  courage 
to  those  who  Journey  with  us.  Our  destina- 
tion is  a  Just  and  enduring  peace.  We  can 
seek  no  less. 

This  is  not  a  task  for  the  timid  and  the  old 
In  spirit.  It  is  a  task,  rather,  for  the  lx>ld, 
for  the  young  in  heart,  for  those  who  seek  a 
new  and  better  life,  as  you  and  I  do  this  eve- 
ning. It  Is  no  accident  that  the  founders  of 
our  Nation  were.  In  the  main,  young  men. 
young  primarily  In  spirit,  and  some  young  la 
years. 

The  qualities  of  leadership  require  enthu- 
siasm, warm  hearts,  and  cool  heads,  and  free- 
dom from  imprisoning  dogmatism,  capacity 
for  freshness,  insight,  unflagging  industry, 
and  Intense  ardor — with  patient  determina- 
tion. 

These  are  the  qualities  required  for  leader- 
ship in  a  democracy.  They  are,  In  the  main, 
qualities  for  leadership  in  a  free  world.  Wo 
have  provided  that  leadership — we  have  the 
capacity  to  continue  to  provide  that  leader- 
ship. Whether  we  succeed  depends  on  all 
of  us. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  offer  you  my  con- 
gratulations. 


Excerpt  From  Address  bj  Hon.  Edward 
Martin,  of  PennsyUania,  at  tlie  Goldes 
Jubilee  CelebratioB  of  Midway,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEKNSTLVAirU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  excerpt 
from  an  address  which  I  delivered  at 
the  golden  jubilee  celebration  of  Midway, 
Washington  County.  Pa.,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  13,  1953. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  good 
friends  and  neighbors  in  this  gr|ind  celebra- 
tion of  the  golden  Jubilee  of  Midway. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  Midway  as  a  borough  is  worthy  of  en- 
thusiastic observance  because  the  borough 
form  of  government  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  forms  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  the  forn)  of  government  that  Is 
closest  to  the  people. 

Anniversaries  such  as  this  center  atten- 
tion upon  the  small  units  of  government  as 
the  cornerstone  of  the  American  system, 
which  proclaims  that  "we  the  people"  are 
the  sources  of  all  power  and  authority. 

Local  control  of  local  affairs  combined 
with  local  responsibility  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  pioneers  of  American  free- 
dom established  our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Every  time  the  higher  levels  of  government 
reach  out  and  assume  control  of  local  func- 
tions self-government  Is  weakened  and  the 
people  are  robbed  of  a  portion  of  their  cher- 
ished freedoms. 

That  course  has  been  pursued  during  the 
last  20  years  at  a  great  cost  in  money  taken 
from  the  earnings  of  the  workers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

The  cost  was  even  greater  In  the  spread  of 
socialistic  schemes  that  could  destroy  the 
system  under  which  our  Nation  grew  great 
and  strong. 

More  and  more,  during  the  last  20  years, 
the  States  Invaded  areas  of  government 
which  are  properly  the  concern  of  local  units. 
More  and  more  the  National  Government 
encroached  upon  fields  in  which  the  States 
should  have  complete  responsibility. 
What  has  been  the  result? 
At  the  State  level  we  have  seen  spending 
expanded  so  far  beyond  revenues  that  higher 
taxes  and  bigger  debt  have  lmp>06ed  heavy 
burdens  upon  every  citizen. 

We  have  seen  the  Federal  Government 
entangle  itself  In  a  maze  of  functions  and 
services  so  complex,  so  cumbersome  and  so 
extravagant  that  big  government  became  a 
dangerous  threat  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

We  have  seen  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  climb  from  $4',2  billion  In  1932 
to  $74  billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

In  the  last  20  years  we  have  seen  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Increase  from  600,000  to  more  thin 
2''2  million.  We  have  seen  the  payroll  climb 
beyond  $10  billion  a  year,  or  more  than  all 
the  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  all  the  steel 
companies  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  1,100,000  men  and  women  are 
now  employed  by  State  government  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $3  billion.  Nearly  31/2  million 
more  are  on  the  payrolls  of  local  govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $9  billion  a  year.  . 

That,  my  fellow  Americans,  is  more  gov- 
ernment than  we  need  and  more  government 
than  we  can  afford.  It  is  a  dangerous  threat 
to  the  solvency  and  stability  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  this  prob- 
lem Is  getting  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  Elsenhower  administration  and  from 
Congress.  Last  month  the  President  con- 
ferred in  the  White  House  with  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  and  sought  their  advice 
on  the  best  means  of  reestablishing  the  prop- 
er balance  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

Another  step  In  the  right  direction  was 
taken  when  Congress  recently  passed  a  bill 
to  create  a  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  This  Commission  will  study  all 
phases  of  government  activity  and  financing. 
One  of  the  principal  objectives  for  which 
we  must  work  is  to  bring  the  government 


back  to  the  people.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  if  we 
restore  the  strength,  vigor,  and  Independence 
of  local  government. 

You  folks  here  in  Midway  have  a  better 
understanding  of  your  community  needs  and 
what  you  can  afford  than  any  payroller  in 
Harrisbnrg  or  Washington.  You  are  better 
qualified  to  solve  your  local  problems.  You 
should  have  the  right  to  control  your  own 
affairs.  You  should  have  sufficient  tax  money 
to  stand  on  your  own  feet  without  asking 
help  from  the  State  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

For  some  years  I  have  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  clear-cut  allocation  of  functions 
for  the  three  levels  of  government.  Federal, 
State,  and  local. 

Likewise,  there  should  be  an  allocation  of 
taxes  to  enable  each  level  to  properly  carry 
out  its  allotted  functions. 

For  example,  the  local  level  of  government 
could  look  after  basic  education,  local  roads, 
local  police,  elections,  care  of  the  indigent, 
etc. 

The  State  level  of  government  could  well 
look  after  higher  education,  through  roads, 
mental  Institutions,  public  health,  and  such 
conservation  projects  as  flood  control  and 
stream  clearance. 

The  Federal  Government  could  look  after 
national  defense,  foreign  affairs,  rivers  and 
harbors,  agricultural  research,  and  the  larger 
elements  of  Interstate  Commerce. 

In  the  consideration  of  taxes  full  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  the  statement  of 
the  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall  that  the 
power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy. 

That  basic  truth  applies  to  the  lower 
echelons  of  government  which  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  unlimited  taxing  power  of 
the  Central  Government. 

The  main  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  be  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes,  tariff  duties,  and  excise 
taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco. 
The  States  should  have  sales  taxes,  gaso- 
line taxes,  inheritance  taxes,  and  taxes  on 
corporations. 

Local  government  could  have  taxes  on  real 
estate,  admissions,  and  all  classes  of  personal 
property  such  as  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  other 
Instruments  bearing  Interest  or  dividends. 
Including  Government  bonds. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  there 
should  then  be  no  grants  In  aid  or  subsidy 
programs  from  the  higher  level  of  govern- 
ment to  the  lower. 

It  might  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  or 
State  governments  to  assist  certain  locali- 
ties for  flood  control,  school  construction, 
or  road  building.  Such  aid  should  be  given 
without  restrictions  that  would  weaken  local 
control  and  local  responsibility. 

Many  public-works  projects  can  be  made 
self-liquidating. 

There  is  no  reason  why  through  roads 
should  not  be  supported  by  tolls  and  the 
profits  used  for  the  construction  of  roads 
which  are  not  traveled  enough  to  be  self- 
liquidating.  The  same  applies  to  bridges 
and  tunnels. 

I  feel  that  a  plan  such  as  I  have  outlined 
would  greatly  cut  down  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  would  bring  to  an  end  the  attempt  to 
centralize  all  power  and  authority  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  would  bring  us  closer  to  a  balanced 
budget,  reduced  taxes,  and  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  for  all  levels  of  government. 

It  would  restore  local  authority  to  Its 
proper  place  of  dignity  and  Influence  as  an 
efficient  and  economical  unit  of  government. 
Local  government  Is  the  last  line  of  de- 
fense against  an  all-powerful  Central  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  the  bulwark  of  freedom  of 
the  Individual.  It  is  self-government.  It 
Is  home  rule.  It  must  be  preserved  If  we 
are  to  retain  the  American  way  of  life. 


Tbe  Reyolation  in  Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Colombia  on  the  Brink,"  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Colombia  on  the  Bannc 

The  hopeful  aspect  of  the  army-led  revo- 
lution in  Colombia  is  that  It  may  halt  the 
country  before  It  plunges  Into  real  totali- 
tarianism. Colombia  was  once  a  stronghold 
of  representative  government  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  destruction  of  liberties  there  has 
been  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  In  the 
growth  of  the  new  extremism.  A  virtual  civU 
war  has  been  In  progress,  with  family  set 
against  family.  If  the  now-deposed  Presi- 
dent Laureano  Gomez  did  not  start  the 
process  of  fragmentation,  his  fanaticism  and 
repression  did  much  to  advance  It.  Laureano 
apparently  was  aiming  at  a  kind  of  corporate 
fascism. 

Actually,  the  revolt  represents  a  split  in 
the  ruling  Conservative  Party  similar  to  the 
1946  split  in  the  Liberal  Party  that  enabled 
the  Conservatives  to  come  to  power.  Both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  bore  responsibil- 
ity for  the  breakdown  that  followed  the  1948 
riots  In  Bogot4.  Recently,  however,  the 
Gomez  government  seemed  Intent  on  liter- 
ally extinguishing  what  was  left  of  the  Lib- 
erals. This  gave  rise  to  guerrilla  warfare. 
The  atrocities  and  the  excesses  of  the  Gomez 
regime  became  so  extreme  that  a  faction  of 
the  Conservative  Party  broke  with  it  to  sup- 
port former  President  Mariano  Ospina  Perez. 
What  precipitated  the  coup  itself  was  the 
announcement  that  the  ailing  Laureano 
would  resume  office  directly  after  ruling 
through  an  acting  president.  Even  the  act- 
ing president  Joined  the  revolt. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  In  the  fact 
that  in  Colombia  the  army  has  traditionally 
stayed  out  of  politics.  That  the  army  com- 
mander, Lt.  Gen.  Gustavo  Rojas  Plnllla, 
would  even  consent  to  Interfere  Is  an  Indi- 
cation that  the  army  felt  that  national  sur- 
vival was  at  stake.  The  intervention  may 
prove  to  be  Justified  If  it  ca vises  a  national 
stocktaking,  and  If  It  gives  way  to  a  civU 
government  that  will  check  extremism.  But 
the  camel's  nose  of  mUitary  Intervention  is 
in  the  tent,  and  the  danger  Is  that  the  camel 
will  reappear  now  that  It  knows  the  way. 


The  New  England  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  editorials 
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dealing  with  the  New  Pingland  economy 
published  in  the  following  newspapers: 
Sentinel.  Watervllle,  Maine,  May  21, 
1953;  Item.  Wakefield,  Mass.,  May  25, 
1953;  Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Biay  23.  1953;  American.  Boston. 
Mass..  May  29, 1953;  Sunday  Star.  Woon- 
aocket.  R.  I..  May  24.  1953;  Brockton 
Union.  Brockton.  Mass.,  May  22.  1953; 
Bridgeport  (Qpnn.)  Poet,  reprinted  in 
the  Sunday  Republican,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  on  May  25.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Watervllle   (Maine)    Sentinel  of 

May  31.  1953) 

New  England's  Pboblzics 

United  States  Senator  John  F.  Kznnzdt, 
of  Massachusetts,  has  undertaken  a  major 
Job  In  summing  up  New  England's  eco- 
nomic problems  and  suggesting  steps  to  solve 
tbem. 

The  youthful  Senator  Is  putting  the  re- 
sults of  serious  studies  of  the  area's  dlfflcul- 
ties  Into  a  series  of  three  carefully  prepared 
Senate  speeches,  the  first  two  of  which  al- 
ready have  been  delivered  and  the  third  of 
which  Is  scheduled  for  delivery  next  Mon- 
day. 

It  would  be  Impossible  in  the  space  of  a 
Inief  editorial  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  speeches  that  would 
do  Justice  to  Senatcr  Kknnsdt's  comprehen- 
sive survey. 

Perhaps  the  chief  criticism  to  his  approach 
Is  that  It  le&ns  a  little  too  heavily  toward 
increased  Federal  Intervention  In  New  Eng- 
land affairs. 

Portions  of  his  program  are  not  likely 
to  receive  the  approval  of  industry  and 
there  are  other  parts  of  It  to  which  labor 
might  object. 

His  first  speech  dealt  with  indxistrlal  di- 
versification and  expansion  and  the  second, 
yesterday,  with  prevention  of  f iirtber  indus- 
trial dislocation. 

As  Senator  KBntBrr  says  In  his  intro- 
duction, we  cannot  be  overly  pessimistic, 
but  we  must  face  facts,  imlte  our  efforts, 
and  act  effectively  to  deal  with  the  issues. 

While  all  of  the  recommeiMlatlons  that 
he  will  make  may  not  meet  with  full  favor 
by  all  groups,  as  they  certainly  could  not 
be  expected  to  do.  Senator  Kknnzdt  has  out- 
lined our  problems.  His  propositions  for 
meeting  them  are  open  to  compronUse. 

The  program  will  certainly  merit  serloijs 
study  and  can  form  the  basis  for  future 
prosperity  for  New  England. 

[From  the  Wakefield   (Mass.)    Item  of  May 

26,  1953] 

Rkal  Statksmanship 

Statesmanship  of  a  tjrpe  New  Kngland  can 
be  proud  of  has  been  displayed  by  Senates 
KxNNEDT  In  his  recent  10-polnt  program  for 
expanding  and  diversifying  Industry  in  th« 
six-State  area.  His  speech  in  the  Senate 
showed  a  deep  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  New  England  and  imagination  capable  of 
envisioning  a  real  fulfillment  of  those  needs. 

New  England  Is  a  natural  for  Industrial 
development  and  In  recent  years  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Crovernment  has 
been  on  other  areas  which  have  been  helped 
Into  an  unjust  competitive  position  with 
New  England. 

The  Senator  has  much  more  to  say  about 
Ills  program.  So  far  it  shows  the  sort  of 
thinking  that  should  lead  to  benefits  for  ths 
entire  area. 

fl^m  the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire 
Gazette  of  May  23.  1953] 

KZNNIOT  ON  INSUSTST 

Ccmgressman  John  F.  Kcnneot  of  Massa- 
chusetts Is  doing  a  real  service  by  pointing 
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need  of  a  real  effort  to  help  solve 
England's  economic  problem,  and  seek- 
sconomic  aid  to  that  end. 
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he  says,  "reglonwlde  statistics  do  not 

the  suffering  of  individual  communl- 

Defense  prosperity  conceals  long-range 

nes.    Too   many   communities   are   de- 

pen4  lent  upon  1  or  3  industries.'* 

might  be  added  that  some  commiuil- 

whlch   had   2   industries    have   lost    1, 

that    the    remaining    1    is    not    going 

itrongly  because  of  changed  conditions. 

hire  County  has  one  good  example  of 

._     The   addition    of   one   good    Industry 

(ach  town  would  go  far  toward  greater 

iptoyment  and  a  cut  in  the  tax  rate. 
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[Pr(  m  the  Boston  (Mass.)  American  of  May 
29.  19531 
Sex-Statx  Bloc 
Tjiere  are  hopeful  signs  of  our  New  Eng- 
congresslonal  delegation  forming  an  ef- 
fective. sU-State  bloc.  Senator  John  F. 
Kkvnkdt  suggested  such  an  organization  a 
fortfilght  ago.  and  now  Representative 
P.  BoLAND  says: 

united  efforts  of  all  of  the  New  Eng- 

congressional  members  are  needed  to 

the  legislative  action  necessary  to 

the  problems  that  confront  the  area. 

group  would  serve  as  an  ideal  sounding 

boatd  for  the  region.    It  could  meet  to  study, 

,  and  pass  on  general  legislation.     It 

oou)d  map  out  ways  and  means  of  dealing 

effectively  on  a  legislative  basis  with 

relating  to  New  England." 

next  step  should  be  to  call  a  meeting 

entire  New  England  delegation.     At 

it  would  show  who  wants  to  become  a 

of  the  proposed  sectional  bloc  and  who 

doein't. 
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TFrim  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Star  of  May  24, 
1953] 

KZNNKDT'S  SOLXmON 

Tlie  economic  ills  that  have  beset  certain 
pari  B  of  New  England  in  recent  years  are  an 
old  story  to  Woonsocket  residents. 

B  ght  now.  most  of  them  are  Interested  In 
hon  e  rule  developments  awaiting  action 
sch(  duled  to  be  taken  next  month  by  the 
Stale  legislature  and  the  Rhode  Island  su- 
prei  ae  coiut. 

B  jt  it  must  be  realized  that  home  rule, 
even  in  Its  piirest  sense,  is  merely  an  im- 
provement In  the  form  of  government  and 
a  cure-all.  Home  rule  will  free  Woon- 
from  oppressive  legislative  chains  but 
Won't,  of  Itself,  start  textile  machinery 
turning  nor  take  the  unemployed  off  the 
streits. 


R  ither 


must  help   ccmie  from  proposals 

suc^  as  made  to  the  United  States  Senate 

week  by  Massachusetts'  freshman  Sena- 

JoHN  F.  KxNNKDT.     He  Is  schsdulcd  to 

his  final  address  toniorrow. 

profound  thoughts  transcend  provln- 
Interests  as  he  develops  the  theme  that 
wh4t  is  good  for  New  England  is  good  for 
rest  of  the  country.    Some  of  what  he 
the  Senate  has  been  said  before,  but 
nearly  so  comprehensively  or  specifically, 
suggests  tax-free  regional  development 
cor^ratlons  to  provide  technical  assistance. 


eoordinata  work  for  Indiistrlal  diversification 
and  expansion,  and  possibly  make  loans. 

He  proposes  extending  tax  depreciation 
benefits  to  Industries  willing  to  modernize  or 
expand  In  labor  surplus  areas. 

He  stresses  the  need  for  job  training,  citing 
a  case  In  Massachusetts  where  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security  had  8,000  Job  open- 
ings but  could  find  few  qualified  takers  from 
40.000  people  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

He  cites  the  need  for  aids  to  small  busi- 
nesses, aid  to  the  fishing  Industry  and 
natural  resource  development. 

With  regard  to  the  last  named,  he  asserts 
that  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  the  States  are  not  equipped  to 
do  so. 

Kbnnedt  admits  that  studies  have  been 
made  of  studies  but  he  says.  "Now  Is  the 
time  to  act  positively  and  decisively.** 

(From  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Union  of  May 
33.  1953] 

Mou  roa  MASSACHUScrrs 
Last  fall  when  young  John  Kxnnxdt  was 
seeking  the  Senate  seat  then  held  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr..  we  were  struck  by  his  one 
simple  pledge,  "he  will  do  more  for  Massa- 
chiisetts."  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
any  of  our  Senate  members  have  really  done 
anything  constructive  for  Massachusetts  or 
for  New  England.  Heru-y  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr., 
had  his  mind  glued  on  global  problems. 
Senator  Lxvkkxtt  Saltonstall  has  been  a  cog 
in  a  political  machine  rather  than  an  out- 
standing spokesman  for  Massachiisetts.  It 
was  because  of  Kennxdt'b  different  approach 
that  we  endorsed  him  over  Lodge.  His  159- 
page  book  embracing  3  speeches  on  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  New  England  and  sug- 
gestions for  solving  them  is  an  Indication 
that  our  faith  In  him  was  justified.  It  Is 
about  time  that  New  England  got  some  at- 
tention from  our  Oovernment.  which  has 
been  most  generous  in  building  up  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  steal  our  industry 
away  from  us.  Southern  and  western  Con- 
gressmen have  been  most  alert  and  astute  In 
getting  aid  for  their  own  sections  while  our 
New  England  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
sitting  on  their  hands  and  occasionally  get- 
ting temporary  stopgap  aid  for  individual 
New  England  industries  in  a  distressed  con- 
dition. The  approach  taken  by  Senator  Kkn- 
NKOT  on  an  overall,  regional  basis  is  much 
more  sensible.  We  think  Kxnnkdt  will  do 
more  for  Massachusetts. 

Regardless  of  the  trends  of  both  the  Tru- 
man and  Elsenhower  administrations  we  ara 
frankly  very  tired  of  doing  more  for  Europe 
and  for  Asia.  And  we  have  not  succumbed 
to  the  slogan,  "Ttade.  not  aid."  Charity  be- 
gins at  home  and  if  we  are  to  be  the  bastion 
of  democracy  we  must  first  make  our  own 
economy  strong.  The  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land comes  first  In  our  mind.  When  that  is 
Improved  then  it  will  be  all  right  for  the 
global  thinkers  to  play   their  part. 

[R-om  the  Watwbiiry   (Conn.)   Sunday 

Republican  of  May  25.  1953] 

Champion  or  New  Enchjotd 

(An  edltCH-lal  In  the  Bridgeport  Post) 

Senator  John  F.  Kennxot.  Democrat,  of 
Massachxisetts,  has  given  the  first  of  three 
talks  In  the  Senate  on  40  proposed  legislative 
steps  to  help  cxire  industrial,  business  and 
employment  Ills  of  New  England.  And  these 
40  proposals  for  oiu*  6  States,  he  hopes,  will 
also  aid  the  Nation. 

Economic  unification  Is  his  aim.  and  we 
hope  he  can  point  the  way  to  this  great 
achievement  without  too  much  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Many  studies  and  surveys  have  been  mad9 
In  regard  to  the  New  England  economy. 
Cabinet  members  In  the  last  administration 
assured  us  they  had  all  the  answers.     W« 
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hope  Senator  Kxnwkbt  comes  up  with  some- 
thing more  practical.  He  at  least  is  a  New 
Englander.    and    knows    the    problems    first 

hand. 

He  pointed  out  that  New  England  accounts 
for  more  than  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
textile  manufactures,  better  than  60  percent 
of  textile  machinery  manufacturing,  and 
about  50  percent  of  the  production  of  nails, 
typewriters,  lathes,  saws,  bearings,  etc.,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  electrical  appliances, 
aircraft  and  their  engines,  tools,  shoes,  rub- 
ber, hardware,  and  scores  of  other  impor- 
tant items. 

The  Senator  wants  to  protect  this.  He  Is 
not  opposed  to  the  South  getting  Its  share 
of  American  Industry  and  business,  but  he 
still  wants  New  England  to  retain  what  It 
has  and  to  expand.  Mr.  Kennedy  also  feels 
that  New  England  "can  no  longer  pour  tax 
funds  Into  the  economic  development  of 
other  regions  without  receiving  some  fair 
consideration  of  its  own  problems  from  Con- 
gress. In  recent  years  New  England  has  con- 
tributed far  more  funds  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  have  been  returned  in  Oov- 
ernment services  or  expenditures."  He  has 
something  there. 

Briefiy.   his   first  address  called  for: 

Establishment  of  regional  Industrial  de- 
velopment corporations:  tax  amortization 
incentives:  stepped-up  Job  retraining:  aids 
to  small  business:  fullest  investigation  of 
natural  resources,  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power,  fiood  control  and  prevention  of 
water  pollution:  continuation  of  appropria- 
tions for  surveying  land  and  water  resources; 
Connecticut  River  flood  control;  aid  to  fish- 
ing industry;  Intensive  study  of  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  project  (Maine);  and  Immediate 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
project. 

He  seems  to  have  produced  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  most  of  our  problems,  and  by 
the  time  he  has  finished  his  addresses  to  the 
Senate,  he  may  at  least  point  to  a  pathway 
which  win  lead  to  more  prosperity  for  the 
area. 

Some  of  hU  steps  are  highly  controverslaL 
Borne  of  the  program  will  be  seen  as  "New 
Deallsh."  But  It  at  least  reveals  that  this 
United  States  Senator  is  ready  to  wage  a 
legislative  fight  for  the  Interests  of  the  region 
of  which  his  SUte  Is  a  part.  Unquestion- 
ably, New  England  needs  more  champions 
in  the  National  Legislature. 


They  Demand  Inflatioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOn  BUSH 

or  CONNECtlCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "They  Demand  Inflation,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  12.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They  Demand  Intimation 

If  20  Congressmen  should  sign  their  names 
to  a  petition  which  said.  "Let's  have  another 
whirl  of  Inflation,"  they  would  open  them- 
selves to  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
have  their  heads  examined. 

But  20  Congressmen  signed  a  i>etltlon  ask- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  support 
Government  bonds  at  par,  and  they  get  re- 
spectful attention;  it  may  even  be  that  they 
will  accumulate  some  following. 


Nevertheless,  Federal  Reserve  support  of 
Oovernment  bonds  Is  inflation,  pure,  simple, 
and  direct.  It  is  so  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  can  render  such  support  only  by  a 
process  which  amounts  to  printing  money, 
thus  increasing  the  supply  of  nioney  and 
reducing  the  amovmt  of  goods  that  the 
dollar  win  buy. 

Until  the  spring  of  1051  the  Federal  Re- 
serve did  support  Government  bonds.  That 
was  a  period  of  rising  prices. 

Then  the  Reserve  abandoned  the  support 
program.  The  price  rises  were  checked.  In 
some  cases  slowly  and  In  some  cases  rather 
dramatically.  Stores  held  sales.  Many  prices 
slipped  below  the  ceilings  that  were  set  by 
the  Oovernment  price  controllers  In  Wash- 
ington. WUllam  McC.  Martin,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  can  say  and  demon- 
strate that  since  the  abandonment  of  sup- 
port there  have  been  no  price  rises  due  to 
Inflation. 

The  price  spiral  began  to  accelerate  in  the 
middle  of  1950,  and  because  the  Korean  war 
broke  out  at  that  time  the  tendency  has 
been  to  lay  the  rises  to  that  event.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  without  Its  Influence,  but  It 
was  not  the  underlying  cause  of  the  sudden 
upspurt.  Rather,  It  was  something  that 
stimulated  a  movement  already  under  way. 

The  day  after  the  Korean  war  broke,  there 
appeared  on  this  page  an  article  by  the  late 
Dr.  E.  A.  Goldenwelser  in  which  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  growing  signs  of  an  accelerat- 
ing Inflation  and  pointed  to  the  Reserve  bond 
support  policy  as  the  cause.  When  Dr.  Gold- 
enwelser wrote  this  he  had  no  knowledge  that 
the  North  Koreans  were  about  to  attack. 

Also  the  Korean  war  has  been  In  progress 
for  more  than  2  years  since  the  Reserve  quit 
supporting  bonds.  Yet  prices  have  not  run 
away.  They  stopped  when  the  Reserve 
stopped  Increasing  the  money  supply  and 
they  stayed  stopped. 

The  signers  of  the  petition  for  a  new  infla- 
tion complain  that  the  decision  of  the  Re- 
serve not  to  support  bonds  raises  all  Interest 
rates  for  private  borrowers  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 
As  Mr.  George  Shea  pointed  out  in  an  article 
on  the  front  page  of  this  newspaper  on  Sat- 
urday, there  are  signs  that  the  price  of 
money,  having  touched  a  very  low  point  some 
years  ago.  Is  In  the  rising  phase  of  a  cycle  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  might  not  be  able  to  do 
much  about  It. 

But  assuming  that  the  petition  signers  are 
correct.  It  does  not  follow  that  It  is  good 
public  policy  to  create  artificially  cheap 
credit.  Credit  is  one  side  of  a  coin.  The 
other  side  is  debt.  It  Is  certainly  question- 
able policy  to  encourage  business  and  Indi- 
viduals to  go  Into  debt;  particularly  is  that  a 
questionable  policy  if  the  money  that  they 
borrow  decreases  in  value  before  they  can  get 
around  to  spend  It. 

Another  complaint  of  the  petition  signers 
Is  that  In  absence  of  Federal  Reserve  support, 
the  Government  has  to  pay  higher  Interest 
rates  on  Its  own  borrowings.  There  is  again 
the  question  that  Mr.  Shea  raised  as  to 
whether  long-term  trends  are  not  more  re- 
sponsible than  absence  of  Federal  Reserve 
support. 

But  again  aastimlng  that  the  petitioners 
are  correct  on  this  point,  they  fall  to  see  the 
whole  picture.  The  Interest  charges  on  the 
Government  debt  are  raised.  But  to  prevent 
the  rise  In  rates,  the  petitioners  would  have 
the  Government  foUow  a  covu-se  which,  if  It 
reduced  Interest  rates,  could  only  reduce 
them  by  stimulating  Infiatlonary  rises  In  the 
prices  of  aU  commodities  and  services  which 
the  Government  buys.  Such  increased  ex- 
penditures wo\ild  be  many  times  the  amount 
paid  out  by  the  Tfeasvuy  in  higher  interest 

rates.  ^  w  * 

And  of  course  not  only  the  Government  but 
every  citizen  would  be  affected  by  the  infla- 
tionary price  rises.  Every  wage  earner,  every 
Insurance  policyholder,  every  recipient  of  a 


pension.  Oovernment  or  private,  would  be 
penalized. 

What  the  signers  of  this  petition  are  ask- 
ing— whether  or  not  they  realize  it — is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  l>e  given  a  limitless  di- 
rective to  create  more  dollars  to  chase  a  sup- 
ply of  goods  which  is  already  at  or  very  near 
its  llmlU.  There  could  be  but  one  result  and 
that  would  be  to  launch  this  Nation  on  a 
deliberately  planned  inflationary  spree  which 
would  end  in  disaster. 


United  SUtes-LatiB  American  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  FLOUOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  arti- 
cles dealing  with  our  relations  with 
Latin  America.  The  first  one  is  enti- 
tled "United  States  Losing  Latin  Friend- 
ship Over  High  Tariff  Plan."  and  was 
published  in  the  Miami  Herald  of  June 
12   1953. 

The  second  article  is  entitled  "United 
States  Prone  To  Take  Latins  for 
Granted."  It  was  written  by  Marquis 
Childs  and  was  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Miami  Herald  of  June  12,  1953] 

United  States  Losing  Latin  Friendship  Ov£* 

High  Takift  Plan 

(By  Edward  Tomllnson) 

Washington. — All  Latin  America  is  aroufed 
and  resentful  over  what  one  Mexican  news- 
paper calls  the  new  demands  of  the  Yankee 
Republican   protectionists. 

Our  stock  of  goodwill  In  many  of  the  coun- 
tries was  already  at  about  the  lowest  ebb  In 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Even  our  best  friends 
"below  the  border"  feel  that  we  neglected 
them  f  oUowlng  World  War  II. 

Peron,  of  Argentina,  has  been  waging  a 
frantic  battle  against  all  things  Yankee,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  press.  The  Boliv- 
ian nationallsU  have  gone  so  far  as  to  na- 
tionalize the  vast  tin  indiistry.  Not  because 
we  owned  or  controlled  the  properties  or  the 
operations  of  them,  but  because  we  are  the 
principal  purchasers  of  the  metal,  and  have 
objected  to  the  prices  they  asked  for  it. 

The  Communist-influenced  labor  vmlons 
and  political  parties  In  Guatemala  are  at- 
tacking North  American  companies.  The 
leftist  government  had  made  It  Impossible 
lor  United  States  Insurance  and  oil  firms  to 
operate,  and  has  confiscated  two-thirds  of 
the  land  trf  the  United  Fruit  Co.  NaUve  Red 
propagandists  and  left-wing  politicians  In 
Brazil  have  alined  themselves  against  "for- 
eign eccmomlc  imperialists,"  meaning  United 
States  "economic  Imperialists." 

Now  the  cry  of  United  States  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  not  all  Republicans  either,  for 
higher  tariffs  on  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  has 
set  off  violent  denimclatlons  of  us  in  Chile. 
Mexico,  and  other  countries  that  produce 
these  metals. 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  for  restrictions. 
If  not  prohibitions  against  the  imports  of 
Venezuelan  joU.  the  press  and  a  number  of 
high  ofllclals  in  Caracas  are  calling  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  brand  new  iron  ore 
indxistry,  developed  by  the  Bethlehem  and 
United  States  Steel  Cos. 
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The  goremment  of  Prerident  Manuel  Od- 
rla,  in  Peru,  the  second  copper-producing 
country  In  South  America,  has  slapped  down 
•  flat  50  percent  Increase  In  tariffs  on  a 
long  list  ot  imported  merchandise,  much  of 
which  comes  from  the  United   States. 

Peru  has  become  one  of  the  most  liberal 
countries  in  the  hemisphere  toward  United 
States  private  capital.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco 
Copper  Co.  has  t>een  spending  large  sums  in 
expansion  and  the  American  Smelting  tc  Re- 
fining Co.  la  In  the  process  of  Investing  more 
than  $200  million  in  new  copper  mines. 

As  our  neighbors  see  it.  the  new  tariff  drive 
in  the  United  States  does  not  respect  even 
our  staunchest  friends.  In  fact,  in  some 
cases  it  penalizes  our  friends  and  rewards 
our  enemies.  We  have  Just  dealt  the  econ- 
omy of  democratic  little  Uruguay  a  body 
blow,  by  putting  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  Its 
best  grade  of  wool,  long  the  chief  Uruguayan 
export. 

Yet  Uruguay  has  always  respected  United 
States  Investments,  preferred  our  manufac- 
tures to  any  other,  and  supported  us  In  all 
our  international  policies.  Uruguayan 
statesmen  have  defied  every  blandishment 
and  pressure  of  Peron  to  line  up  with  Ar- 
gentina  against   this   country. 

While  taxing  friendly  Uruguay  out  of  the 
United  States  wool  market,  we  still  buy.  and 
pay  the  highest  price  in  history,  for  the  cof- 
fee and  other  products  of  Communist  in- 
fested Guatemala.  What  is  more.  Guate- 
malan coffee,  the  country's  chief  export  and 
source  of  government  Income,  is  admitted 
here  duty  free. 

It  galls  our  Latin  neighbors  even  more  be- 
cause, as  they  see  it,  in  war  tinte,  in  any 
great  international  crisis,  we  l>eg  them  to 
expand  their  output  of  goods. 

fProm  the  Washington  Post] 

ITwiTED  States  Pbone   To  Take  Latins  for 
Gkantso 

(By  Marquis  Chtlds) 

The  growing  belief  that  the  United  States 
has  neglected  the  Interests  of  our  neighbors 
In  Latin  America  is  now  being  reflected  in 
the  t^adllnes.  That  means  a  late  stage  In 
the  history  of  Indifference.  If  not  downright 
disregard,  for  the  problems  of  countries  that 
In  many  Instances  have  the  same  almost 
desperate  urgency  to  move  from  a  feudal 
economy  into  the  20th  century  as  have  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Bolivia  has  long  been  dependent  on  ex- 
perts of  tin  which  went  largely  to  the  United 
States.  The  government  of  President  Paz 
Estenssoro  nationalized  the  mines,  and  since 
then  the  United  States  has  been  making 
purchases  of  tin  on  an  occasional  basis.  As 
a  result,  the  Bolivian  economy  is  in  a  pre- 
carious state. 

A  swing  to  the  extreme  left,  with  real 
If  not  actual  Conununlst  domination,  or  a 
swing  to  the  far  right  and  Peronlsm  could 
Jeopardize  a  source  of  supply  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  That  Is  this 
country's  Immediate  stake  In  trying  to  effect 
a  reasonable  settlement  compensating  the 
mine  owners  and.  at  the  same  time,  making 
It  possible  for  the  Bolivian  Government  to 
Improve  the  economy  and  the  lot  of  the 
people. 

But  there  Is  a  larger  concern  which  is  In 
a  sense  Just  as  urgent  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  security  of  North  America.  The  tend- 
ency since  1945  has  been  for  the  have-not 
nations  to  unite  against  the  have  nations. 
This  has  been  true  In  the  United  Nations, 
where  the  Latin  countries  have  drawn  closer 
to  the  Arab-Asian  bloc. 

That  tends  to  Isolate  the  United  States. 
A  sea  of  enry  and  resentment  laps  at  the 
shores  of  this  rich  and  favored  continent. 
The  colossus  of  the  north  is  accused  of  eco- 
xxoooic  colonUUlsm  in  exploiting  natural  re* 


which  are  shipped  here  to  be  fabrl- 
Into  the  motor  cars,  TV  sets,  and  wash- 
machines  that  make  up  our  high  living 
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ny  companies  operating  In  Latin  Amer- 

have   worked    hard   to   counteract    this 

.  •  They  are  developing  programs  to 

technical  training  to  employees  recrult- 

Irom  the  country  In  which  they  operate. 

responsibilities  are  given  to  these  em- 

A   more   equitable   distribution   of 

has  been  worked  out. 

the  evidence  they  are  now  trying 

>re8ent.    the    tin    companies    In    Bolivia. 

largely  by  Bolivian  interests,  did  not 

this    progressive   line.     The    country 

almost  entirely  dependent  on  exports  of 

with  rich  agricultural  lands  undeveloped 

virtually  no  highways  linking  one  sec- 

and  another.     More  than  50  percent  of 

food  supply  Is  Imported. 

reporter   visited   Bolivia   during    the 
war.    Everr  In  a  brief  visit,  the  appalling 
of  at  least  90  percent  of  the  people 
everywhere  evident.     It  was  In  startling 
Tast  to  the  palaces  of  the  absentee  tin- 
owners  which,  it  was  said,  they  had 
even  seen. 

State  Departnient  is  reported  to  have 

ogram  ready  to  put  Into  effect.     It  calls 

a  3-year  agreement  to  purchase  Bolivian 

an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  for  farm 

.  an  Increase  In  p)olnt  4  assistance. 

action   by   the  International   Monetary 

to  help  stabilize  the  currency. 

steps  must  be  taken  quickly  if  the 

Is  not  to  fall  into  yet  another  revo- 

wlth  a  "Keep  Out  U.  S.  A."  sign  put 

at  the  end  of  It.     For  some  time  there 

been  reports  of  Russian  offers  for  Bo- 

s  tin. 

I^ationallzatlon  has.  of  course,  complicated 

problem.     Investors  are  naturally  reluc- 

to  come   Into  a  country  with  such   a 

Bolivia     has     oil     resources     which 

be  developed  by  firms  from  the  out- 

with  the  technical  know-how  and  the 

capital. 

C]ansclenttoiL8    Senators    such    as    Ralph 

,  Republican,  of  Vermont,  are  tak- 

an  active  Interest  in  Latin  America  and. 

jartlcular.  the  urgency  of  the  situation 

]  (Olivia.     A  quickening  current  of  interest 

shown  in  the  first  Latin-American  Cath- 

congreas  on  rvu'al  problems  arranged  by 

National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 

1  )es  Moines.  Iowa.     At  this  conference  In 

many  factors  making  for  rootless 

were  deplored.  Including  the  preva- 

in  many  places  of  absentee  ownership 

Ikrge  landed  estates  with  resulting  neglect 

i  fflcient  cultivation  and  of  the  welfare  of 

who  occupy  them." 

{Resident     Elsenhower     Is     sending     his 

Mlltcm.  on  a  tour  of  Latin-American 

This  will  help  to  focus  Interest 

i  part  of  the  world  too  much  taken  for 

But  swift  and  positive  action  is 

real  oeed. 
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Pnblic  Honsiaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxntoia 
I|l  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1952 

Jkr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gre  itly  interested  In  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  public  housingr  entitled  "Call 
%  Halt  Now,"  which  appeared  on  Sun- 
da],  May  24,  1953.  in  the  Southtown 


Economist,  of  Chicago,  the  greatest  com- 
munity newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  should  like  to  give  every  Member 
of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
thoughts  expressed  therein,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks: 

Call  a  Halt  Now 

The  Impending  vote  in  Congress  on  the 
question  of  appropriating  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  continue  the  public  hous- 
ing program  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
legislators — and  notably  the  Republican 
Members — to  start  correcting  one  of  the  most 
costly,  devastating,  and  futile  social  pro- 
grams ever  put  over  on  the  unsuspecting 
American  taxpayers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to 
suspend  the  public-bousing  program  on  June 
30  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  whole  mess.  The  Elsenhower 
administration,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  asking 
for  enough  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  keep 
right  on  with  the  program  by  building  35.000 
new  public  hou&ing  units  in  the  fiscal  year 
of   1904. 

There  is  a  possibility  the  Senate  may  vote 
in  favor  of  aj  proprlating  the  tax  money  re- 
quested. If  that  happens,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  probably  try  to  strike  a  compro- 
mise. 

A  compromise  will  not  be  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayers,  however.  There  are 
so  many  things  obviously  wrong  with  the 
public-housing  program  that  it  will  be  defi- 
nitely unfair  to  the  taxpayers  to  continue  it 
as  it  is  now  being  admUilstered.  The  only 
sensible  step  to  that  favored  in  the  House  of 
Representatives — a  halt  in  the  program  and 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's proper  role  in  the  business  ot  hous- 
ing. 

Public  housing  has  taken  the  taxpayers  for 
a  ride.  The  working  people  whcee  waqies  are 
drafted  to  underwrite  the  deficits  or:iiuially 
assumed  that  public  housing  was  to  be  a 
semlcharlty  venture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
very  poor  who  would  be  required  to  pay 
what  rent  they  could  afford,  with  the  bal- 
ance to  be  made  up  by  the  taxpayers.  It 
was  to  be  low-cost  housing,  both  In  the 
sense  of  construction  cost  and  rental.  It 
was  not  described  as  a  kind  of  housing  la 
which  people  would  be  encouraged  to  re- 
main as  permanent  tenants.  There  was  no 
general  public  understanding  that  incomes 
of  minor  members  of  a  family,  up  to  $1,500 
per  year,  would  be  exempt  when  gaging  of 
a  family's  ability  to  support  itself  in  private 
housing.  Furthermore,  it  was  never  ex- 
plained that  public  housing  would  be  oper- 
ated as  a  constant  threat  over  the  stability 
of  established  neighborhoods. 

Time  has  a  way  ot  bringing  real  purposes 
to  light,  however.  It  has  shown  that  public 
housing  is  not  low  cost,  either  In  construc- 
tion or  rental:  that  It  does  not  house  the 
very  poor,  but  has  on  occasion  provided 
housing  for  some  very  well-to-do  people,  not 
to  mention  public  housing  staff  members 
themselves;  that  in  Chicago  the  Income  of 
a  minor  member  of  a  family  up  to  $1,500  Is 
not  coenldered  in  flgiu-lng  a  family's  total 
Income  eligibility:  that  tenants  are  not  dis- 
couraged from  considering  public  housing  :*» 
their  permanent  kind  of  housing:  that  pub- 
lic housing  is  not  actually  regarded  by  the 
recipients  or  management  personnel  as  a 
semlcharlty  arising  from  the  good-hearted- 
ness  of  the  taxpayers,  and  that  it  Is  ined  as 
threats  to  the  stability  of  established  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  only  way  to  ^jorrect  the  monstrous 
misuse  of  public  housing  Is  not  to  expand 
the  program  blindly,  but  to  call  a  halt 
where  the  matter  stands  and  review  In 
minute  detail  the  whole  undertftklng  In 
like  Ught  of  actual  experience. 
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More  Aboat  Public  Hmi$uic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L  BUSBEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South- 
town  Economist  of  Chicago  has  com- 
mended the  voters  of  Los  Angeles  for  giv- 
ing the  advocates  of  public  housing  a 
good  lesson  in  representative  government 
by  the  election  as  their  mayor  of  former 
Congressman  Norris  Poulson,  who  made 
public  housing  the  main  issue  of  his 
campaign. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  Sunday,  May  31, 
1953,  under  the  title  "The  Public  Hous- 
ing Issue": 

Thi  Public  Housing  Issue 

Public  homing  got  a  terrific  lacing  in  Los 
Angeles  last  Tuesday  at  the  hands  of  the 
voters  when  they  elected  Norris  Poulson.  now 
a  Congressman,  as  their  new  mayor.  By  this 
act.  the  voters  turned  out  of  office  Fletcher 
Bowron.  who  has  been  mayor  of  los  Angeles 
for  15  years. 

The  main  Issue  of  the  campaign  was  public 
housing.  Just  as  It  should  be  the  main  issue 
of  an  election  campaign  in  Chicago.  Bowron 
is  an  aU-out  believer  In  putting  up  more 
public  housing  in  Los  Angeles  whether  the 
people  want  it  or  not,  a  let-the-planners- 
plan-and-the-people-be-planned  sort  of  fel- 
low typical  of  the  public  housing  crew.  He 
also  Is  an  all-out  supporter  of  the  present 
public  housing  administrator  of  Los  Angeles. 
Poulson,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  believer  in 
applying  common  sense  to  the  subject. 

There  was  no  sidetracking  of  the  issue  by 
Bowron.  Poulson  ran  his  campaign  in  such 
a  way  that  the  mayor  couldn't  duck.  He  had 
to  run  on  his  public  housing  record.  Poulson 
brought  the  facts  to  light  and  the  people  had 
a  splendid  chance  to  express  themselves  on 
the  fabulously  expensive  and  dangerous 
monstrosity  of  the  social  planners. 

As  It  happened,  thte  was  not  the  first  time 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles  by  their  votes  had 
tiu-ned  against  public  housing.  In  June  of 
last  year  they  had  voted  against  a  $110  mil- 
lion public  hoiislng  project — decided  they 
(lldnt  want  it.  But  Bowron  and  Howard 
Holtzendorf.  the  executive  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  public  housing  authority,  as 
public  housers  always  do,  decided  the  people 
were  a  little  nuU  and  didn't  know  what  they 
were  doing.  So  Bowron  and  Boltsendorf 
went  right  ahead  executing  the  project  In- 
stead of  calling  a  halt.  Their  contention  was 
that  the  city  had  been  committed  to  the 
undertaking  through  a  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  had  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  on  legal  fees  In  connec- 
tion with  the  thing. 

When  Bowron  came  up  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection  last  Tuesday  the  voters  gave  him 
and  the  public  housers  a  good  lesson  in  repre- 
sentative government.  They  put  him  out  of 
office  for  disregarding  their  InUlUgence  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  1952  election.  Thte  is  exactly 
what  they  should  have  done.  It  is  now  up  to 
Poulson  to  get  the  city  out  of  the  public 
housing  mess.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles 
have  had  enough. 

Of  the  election,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  said 
last  Wednesday:  "For  the  first  time  since  the 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  dlscoTered  that  public 
housing  under  present  auspices  U  not  a  plan 
for  helping  the  poor,  but  a  scheme  for  build- 
ing a  bureaucratic  empire,  with  subsidised 


tenants,  they  have  a  mayor  who  is  on  their 
side." 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  in  thte  colximn 
our  belief  that  wherever  and  whenever  the 
voters  have  an  opportunity  to  know  the  facts 
they  will  vote  against  the  present  type  of  ad- 
ministration of  public  housing.  The  Poulson- 
Bowron  campaign  in  Los  Angeles  is  proof. 

The  people  of  Chicago  should  have  the 
chance  to  vote  on  this  issue  with  all  the  facts 
clearly  laid  before  them  in  advance.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  our  city  has  so 
many  political  cowards  in  both  major  parties 
who  for  some  reason  beyond  our  under- 
standing quake  In  their  boots  at  the  thought 
of  declaring  themselves  openly  and  forth- 
rightly  on  this  all-Important  subject,  public 
housing  would  no  longer  be  a  major  issue 
here. 

In  the  entire  city  council  there  te  only  one 
alderman  who  has  had  the  fortitude  to  be 
outspoken  in  that  chamber  in  hte  constetent 
opposition  to  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority. 
He  te  Aid.  Reginald  DuBote  of  the  south 
side's  ninth  ward.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  men 
of  Chicago  politics,  in  and  out  of  the  council, 
have  not  displayed  equal  courage  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  Privately  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  aldermen  and  other  politicians  in 
Chicago  believe  DuBols  te  right.  Yet  they 
confine  their  own  opposition  to  public  hous- 
ing to  quiet  parliamentary  maneuvering. 
We  believe  the  men  who  publicly  avoid  the 
controversy  misjudged  the  feelings  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people  of  Chicago.  They 
should  take  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of 
Poulson  in  Los  Angeles  where  a  candidate 
had  the  common  sense  to  take  the  case  to 
the  voters. 

Public  housing  needs  a  thorough  airing  In 
Chicago  and,  we  should  add,  nationally. 


The  Western  Aid  MainUbs  Tito  in  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNsiw 
IN  THE  HOU.SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Association  of  Comtwtants 
of  the  R.  YU.  Army  of  Drazha  Michailo- 
vich,  of  which  not  only  a  tremendous 
majority  of  Yugoslav  emigrees  and 
escapees  from  Tito's  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia but  more  than  65.000  of  Michailo- 
vich's  Chetniks  are  the  members,  held 
its  St.  George's  Day  convention  here  in 
the  States  at  St.  Sava's  Monastery  at 
Libertyville.  HI. 

By  resolution  adopted  at  the  conven- 
tion the  association  condemned  Tito's 
Communist  dictatorship  under  which 
the  Yugoslav  people  are  enslaved.  The 
association  is  convinced  that  Tito's 
regime  will  remain  the  enemy  not  only 
of  the  Western  democracies  but  of  entire 
free  and  Christian  mankind  in  spite  of 
certain  hypocritical  changes  supposedly 
aimed  at  democratization  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  association  asserted  that  oppression 
and  terrorism  against  the  Yugoslav  peo- 
ples continues  unabated.  Any  changes, 
insofar  as  they  exist,  have  been  made 
with  purely  tacUcal  motives  in  mind. 
There  are  still  tens  of  Uiousands  of  civil 
population  in  Tito's  prisons  and  concen- 
tration camps. 

The  association  stated  that  national 
resistance  against  Tito's  Communist  re- 


gime exists  in  Yugoslavia,  despite  the 
fact  that  Tito's  regime  is  helped  econom- 
ically and  politically  by  the  aid  received 
from  western  democracies.  The  associa- 
tion condemned  aid  to  Tito  and  de- 
manded that  Tito  be  required  to  initiate 
basic  reforms. 

I  include  herewith  the  text  of  the 
resolution  which  I  have  received  from 
the  convention: 

Resolution  or  thi  Association  of  thi  Com- 
batants  OF   thi    R.    YU.   AaMT    of    Gin. 

DSAZHA  MiCHAILOVICH 

The  St.  George's  Day  convention  of  the 
Association  of  the  Combatants  of  the  R.  TU. 
Army  of  Drazha  Michailovich  held  at  St. 
Sava's  Monastery  at  Ubertyville.  111.,  on  May 
16  and  17,  1953.  93  delegates  from  Asso- 
ciation's branches  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Argentina,  Australia,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Italy,  Germany.  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa.  Switzerland,  and  Venezuela  were  pres- 
ent at  this  convention. 

The  St.  George's  convention  was  con- 
vened to  manifest  and  mark  in  a  befitting 
manner  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  the  Serbian  people,  headed  by  General 
Drazha  Michailovich.  the  Immortal  com- 
mander of  the  Yugoslav  army  in  the  home- 
land and  leader  of  the  Third  Serb  Uprteing, 
had  begun  at  the  Ravna  Gora  mountain  its 
struggle  for  liberation. 

After  unanimously  approving  all  submit- 
ted reports  and  accepting  suggestions  and 
recommendations  from  branch  associations 
from  all  over  the  world  and  carefully  con- 
sidering declarations  lay  numeroxis  national 
emigre  organizations  as  by  soldiers  and  com- 
manders of  former  Michailovlch's  Army  en- 
thusiastically greeting  thte  convention,  as 
well  as  statements  from  a  number  of  emi- 
nent American  statesmen  and  polltlctens,  the 
following  resolution  has  been  unanimously 
adopted,  which  reads: 
X 

Delegates  at  thte  gathering  piously  and 
devoutly  bow  to  all  the  Ravna  Gora  heroes 
and  martyrs,  headed  by  their  commander. 
General  Drazha  Michailovich,  who  gave  their 
lives  for  liberty. 

The  St.  George's  convention  wishes  espe- 
cially to  stress  the  facts  that  events  which 
occxirred  not  only  In  World  War  n  and 
immediately  after  the  imposition  of  Com- 
munist dictatorship  in  Yugoslavia,  but  also 
those  which  followed  during  the  entire  post- 
war period  of  enslavement  of  our  homeland, 
had  conclusively  proven  that  General 
Michailovich  and  the  Ravna  Gora  movement 
took  the  only  possible  course  In  order  to  win 
their  freedom,  namely  by  struggling  against 
all  totalltorlan  ideologies  and  regimes. 

Thte  convention  therefore  considers  that 
the  Ravna  Gora  movement  had  contributed 
to  the  common  cause  of  the  entire  free  world 
In  general  and  of  the  Serbian  people  and 
Yugoslavia  in  particular,  not  only  from  a 
purely  military  but  also  ideological  point  of 
view. 

B 
The  St.  George's  convention  te  convinced 
that  Tito's  Communtet  regime  has  always 
been,  te  now  and  shall  always  remain  the 
avowed  enemy  not  only  of  western  democ- 
racies but  also  of  the  entire  free  mankind 
In  spite  of  certain  hypocritical  changes  sup- 
posedly aimed  at  democratization  of  the 
country. 

Thte  convention  te  also  fully  aware  that 
oppression  and  terrortem  against  the  people 
In  Yugoslavia  te  still  supreme  and  unabated. 
All  changes,  as  far  as  they  extet,  had  been 
made  with  purely  tactical  motives  In  mind. 
It  should  be  always  remembered  that  there 
are  still  tens  of  thoiuands  of  fighters  from 
General  Michailovlch's  movement  in  Yugo- 
slav Communist  prisons  and  concentration 
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camps  and  that  murdering  of  TtigoaUT 
nationalists  Is  still  tbe  order  of  the  day 
there.  Yugoslavia  does  not  enjoy  any  free- 
dom at  all  today.  Barring  the  followers  of 
Yugoslav  Communist  dictatorial  and  totali- 
tarian regime  no  person  there  has  any  polit- 
ical rights,  nor  Is  anyone  enjoying  any  free- 
dom ol  religion  or  national  activity. 

zn 

It  was  further  conclusively  evidenced  at 
the  convention  tha^t  national  resistance  and 
dissatisfaction  still  exists  in  Yugoslavia. 
This  applies  especially  to  youth  who  are  be- 
ing constantly  persecuted  by  Tito  and  his 
Communist  regime  and  evicted  from  schools. 
Peasants,  who  have  always  beea  the  mala 
pillar  of  the  Yugoslave  state,  and  stUl  are, 
are  materially  totally  ruined  by  Communist 
economic  experiments.  Yugoslav  peasant 
had  always  been,  is  now.  and  shall  remain 
the  stanchest  foe  to  communism.  The 
most  evident  proof  of  this  is  the  complete 
failure  of  Titos  totalitarian  dictatorship  to 
carry  out  collectivization  uf  land  la  the  coun- 
try. 

IT 

It  is  self-evident  that  Tito  la  maintaining 
b.-Tiself  inpower.  economically  and  flnancial- 
ly.  t/y  the  aid  received  from  western  democ- 
racies. His  5-year  plan  and  subsequent  so- 
called  social  program  positively  had  been  an 
utter  failure  due  to  their  megalomanlcal  as- 
pirations and  because  they  were  based  on 
t^ommunist  totalitarian  doctrines  and  not 
actual  economic  potentialities  of  the  coun- 
try. 

By  giving  aid  to  Tito  western  deRKx:racies 
•re  only  strengthening  his  Communi&t  dic- 
tatorship and  assistiug  him  still  further  to 
terrorize  local  population.  This  convention 
therefore  considers  that  steps  already  taken 
by  the  Association  of  Drazha  Michallovich 
combatants  in  the  American  Congress  should 
be  elaborated  still  further  with  a  view  to  con- 
vincing competent  American  authorities  of 
forcing  Tito  to  carry  out  democratic  reforms. 

The  St.  George's  conventioa  wishes  par- 
ticularly to  stress  that  the  struggle  of  mem- 
bers of  the  A-ssociation  of  Drazha  Michall- 
ovich combatants  siga'nst  communism  la 
synonymoiis  with  the  strviggle  for  free  in- 
stitutions and  common  good  waged  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  convention  is  therefore  Instructing 
executive  board  of  the  association  not  to 
miss  any  opportunity  which  would  aid  In 
conducting  a  successful  battle  against  com- 
munism on  all  fronts. 


The  St.  George's  convention  considers  U 
Its  bounden  duty  to  underline  that  the  Rav- 
na  Cora  movement  has  never  had,  has  not 
at  present  and  would  never  aspire  any  de- 
sire of  becoming  a  political  party.  The 
movement  is  a  national  but  nonpoUtical 
liistitxitionr  the  bulk  of  whose  members 
earnestly  desire  that  it  should  always  re- 
main as  such.  The  convention  especially 
stresses  the  fact  that  it  is  the  wish  of  all 
Its  members  that  the  Ravna  Gora  movement 
should  not  be  exploited  by  any  polltlciU  party 
for  any  of  its  own  ptu-poses. 

The  St.  George's  convention  Is  further  con- 
vinced that  conditions  in  Yugoslavia  could 
not  be  normalized  as  long  as  the  prei>ent  ter- 
rorist Communist  government  is  In  power 
there.  In  view  of  this  fact  leaders  of  Yugo- 
slav political  parties  in  exile  should  abstain 
from  any  separatist  party  activity  thus  fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  their  party  representa- 
tives at  the  St.  Sava's  convention  of  Jtmuary 
1944,  In  Ba.  which  policy  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  political  parties'  leaders. 

Finally,  this  convention  coiuiders  that  It 
is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Ravaa  Gora  or- 
ganizations to  participate  in  the  creation  of 
a  Yugoalav  national  assembly  la  exile,  should 
it  be  fonDed.  m  agreed  at  St.  Sava's  oouvea- 
tlon. 
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}t.  George's  convention  Is  solemnly  de« 
that  It  Is  the  unalterable  and  sln- 
of  all  members  of  the  Association 
Ora^ha  Michallovich  combatants  to  estab- 
soon  as  possible,  still  closer  ooopera- 
ween  all  branches  of  the  Ravna  Gora 
in    emigration.     Representatives 
convention   are  therefore  proffering 
lirotherly  hand  to  all  Ravna  Gara  or- 
izaiions  requesting  them  to  create  wlth- 
common  ground  for  mutual  col- 
laboration  regarding    all    problems    and    on 
IS  and  to  unite  their  efforts  for 
coknmon  good. 

:onvention  has  consequently  Instruct- 
(  xecutive  committee  to  take  every  pos- 
I  ep  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  alms. 

vu 

The  pt.  George's  convention  wishes  to  em- 
phasizi  with  special  pleasure  work  done  by 
the  humanitarian  unit  of  the  Association  of 
Drazhs  Michallovich  combatants.  Contri- 
butions of  members  to  aid  sick  and  disabled 
brothers  in  various  camps  and  hospitals  in 
Europ<  and  elsewhere,  indeed,  are  praise- 
worthi 

ThU 


convention  also  desires  to  appeal  to  all 

of  the  association,  as  well  as  to  all 

followers    of    General    Michailovich's 

to  continue  this  benevolent  task 

still  greater  zest  and  sacrifice.     All  our 

and  sick  brothers-in-arms  are  en- 

In   our   care   by   God   and   our   late 

Gen.  Drazha  Michallovich — they  rep- 

our  Ravna  Gora  conscience  and  we. 

must  not  fail  them.     Let  us  be 

devoted    and    trusted    brothers    and 

kve  them  alone  and  frustrated  in  the 


Tin 


adjourning,  the  St.  George's  conven- 

Ishes    to    express    its    deepest    l>elief, 

all   aforesaid  aims   be  accomplished, 

Ravna  Gora  slogan  of  victory  over 

totalitarian  enemies  will  ultimately  un- 

pipmisingly  triumph  in  all  its  sincerity. 

us  God. 

of  93  delegates  and  24  mem- 
executive  council  of  congress.) 
vnxi.  III.,  May  16-17,  1953. 
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Resklaal  Oil  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  vmciNiA 
IN  tHB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1953 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  rejiortedly  the  day  for  a  decision  by 
the  Y  ays  and  Means  Committee  on  H.  R. 
5496,  which  would  curtail  residual  oil 
imports  and  thus  give  the  coal  industry 
a  fail  opportunity  to  regain  markets  un- 
lawf I  lly  taken  away  from  it.  As  a  Rep- 
resen  ;ative  from  the  Nation's  largest 
coal-  iroducing  congressional  district.  I 
am  mindful  of  the  urgent  need  for  pas- 
sage of  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
fervently  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  favorably  report  the  bill 
to  thp  House. 

iwhile,  I  have  made  a  study  of 
land  present  efforts  to  provide  a 
itive  barrier  against  the  deluge  of 
foreign  residual  oil  that  has  been  sweep- 
ito  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  since 
>nclusion  of  World  War  n.    As  a 
lember  of  Congress.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  learning  what  had  transpired  in 


previous  sessions  in  this  respect.  I 
would  like  to  call  some  of  my  findings 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
show  that  the  danger  of  too  much  for- 
eign oil  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
that  the  present  administration's  argu- 
ment for  a  year  to  study  the  trade  pro- 
gram without  change  would  be  ludicrous 
if  it  were  not  so  tragic. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  in  tlie  Congressional  Recoso 
pertinent  references  contained  in  re- 
ports of — 

First.  Hearings  on  the  effect  of  im- 
ports on  unemployment  by  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  81st  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  75. 

Second.  Hearings  on  causes  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  coal  and  other  specified 
industries  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, 81st  Congress,  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 274. 

These  hearings  were  held  in  May  and 
June  of  1950  after  oil  importing  com- 
panies shipped  74 '2  million  barrels  of 
residual  fuel  oil  into  the  United  States. 
It  is  significant  that  a  West  Virginian, 
Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely.  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  and 
that  another  West  Virginian.  Represent- 
ative Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  House  subcommittee. 
They  were  cognizant  of  the  great  damage 
that  was  being  inflicted  upon  our  State 
by  the  importing  oil  companies,  and  they 
made  it  possible  for  our  p>eople  to  bring 
their  story  direct  to  the  Congress  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  Government  action. 

I  am  ^oing  to  quote  from  statements 
that  some  of  the  witnesses  from  my  State 
made  at  that  time.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  remember  that  these  statements  were 
made  3  years  ago,  but  that  still  at)So- 
lutely  nothing  has  been  done  to  remedy 
the  calamitous  situation  caused  by  for- 
eign oil. 

Senator  Harley  M.  Kilcore  presented 
evidence  that  residual  oil  imports  were 
being  dumped  in  the  coal  markets  of  the 
east  coast,  and  he  warned  that  depend- 
ence upon  outside  sources  of  fuel  consti- 
tutes a  peril  to  national  security.  Here 
is  what  he  said  in  the  latter  regard: 

In  case  of  war  we  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
pend on  our  own  fuel  supply  within  the 
United  States.  The  first  place  they  will  hit 
will  be  the  Caribbean  side,  with  submarines. 
I  saw  a  tanker  sunk  right  In  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  during  the  war. 

From  the  statement  of  George  J.  TItler, 
president,  district  29,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  who  explained  that  there 
are  about  450.000  persons  in  district  29 
and  that  80  [tercent  of  them  depend  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  upon  the  coal  indus- 
try for  their  livelihood: 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rat« 
more  than  11  million  tons  of  coal  will  be  lost 
to  oil  in  this  district  In  1  year's  time. 

William  Blizzard,  president  of  district 
17,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  proper  power  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation. Since  nothing  hets  been  done  and  it 
appears  that  nothing  is  going  to  be  done,  thea 
we  feel  that  the  Congress  should  take  Im- 
mediate action.  An  industry  as  basic  as  the 
coal  Industry  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
creating  harm  to  oiu:  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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E.  Ebersole  Gaines,  president,  the  New 
River  Co..  Mt.  Hope: 

Production  costs  on  foreign  oil  are  so  low 
that  American  coal  or  oil  produced  under 
our  American  labor  standards  cannot  pos- 
sibly compete  with  it. 

Walter  R.  Thurmond,  Charleston,  sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Southern  Coal  Producers 
Association : 

The  prosperity  of  the  coal  Industry  heavily 
alTects  the  economic  life  of  the  area  for 
which  I  am  speakiug.  To  disturb  such  a 
status  is  not  to  disturb  a  comparatively  few 
who  may  have  ownership  In  coal  properties, 
but  to  directly  affect  the  lives  of  120,000 
miners  and  their  families,  and  to  Indirectly 
affect,  and  to  a  major  extent,  the  lives  of  a 
elmilar  number  of  workers  who  engage  in 
business  or  professions  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  regular  and  consistent 
production  and  shipment  of  coal.  Including 
all  workers  and  professions,  together  with 
their  families,  it  may  be  said  that  the  en- 
tire economy  of  this  area  with  its  2  million 
citizens  Is  built  on  coal. 

George  F.  Parrish,  executive  secreta- 
ry. West  Virginia  Railroad  Association, 
after  explaining  that  most  of  the  an- 
nual loss  of  7  V2  million  tons  of  coal  traf- 
fic and  2,600  jobs  of  railroad  employees, 
was  directly  attributable  to  foreign  oil's 
usurpation  of  fuel  markets  in  the  New 
England-New    York-Philadelphia   area: 

The  figures  which  I  have  cited  demon- 
strate that  the  importation  of  trfl  has  already 
caused  tremendous  injury  to  the  Pocahontas 
lines  and  their  employees.  It  Is  also  evident 
that  unless  this  situation  Is  corrected  by 
legislation  this  heavy  loss  will  continue.  In- 
deed, there  Is  every  Indication  that  it  will 
increase.  We  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that 
Congress  take  Immediate  action  to  protect 
the  railroad  and  coal  Industries  and  their 
employees  from  the  grievous  losses  which  flow 
from  the  dumping  of  foreign  oil  Into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  review  this  ma- 
terial, submitted  to  committees  of  Con- 
gress 3  years  ago,  and  when  we  realize 
that  conditions  thus  described  have  been 
multiplied  many  times  over  since  that 
time,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  who  are 
familiar  with  all  the  facts  feel  that  it 
is  ridiculous  for  the  administration  to 
ask  that  we  wait  another  year  while  a 
Government  commission  makes  a  study 
on  foreign  trade  and  its  effects  on  the 
domestic  economy?  Every  Member  of 
the  West  Virginia  delegation  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress  has  been  taking  an  active 
part  in  our  crusade  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  American  industry  and  labor, 
and  we  have  been  joined  by  an  encour- 
aging number  of  other  Members  who 
are  alarmed  at  what  cheap  foreign  prod- 
ucts can  do  to  economy  and  security  of 
this  country.  In  view  of  the  solid  sup- 
port from  our  own  delegation,  plus  the 
important  cooperation  of  Members  from 
other  States,  it  would  seem  that  perhaps 
at  last  there  might  be  a  chance  for  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  should  have  been 
enacted  at  least  3  years  ago. 

I  found  another  statement  that  was 
made  3  years  ago.  It  was  made  in  a 
special  report  on  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee investigation  in  1950.  It  was 
written  by  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  and 
I  offer  it  here  for  the  consideration  of 
Republicans  who  are  pledged  to  support 
the  administration's  foreign-trade  pro- 
gram: 


The  importation  of  residual  oil  Is  a  direct 
damage  to  the  coal  Industry.  It  Is  produced 
abroad  as  a  bsrproduct.  Apparently  the  de- 
mand in  Europe  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world  for  this  byproduct  is  not  sufficient 
to  use  up  all  of  the  residual  oil  resulting 
from  foreign  processing.  Being  a  byproduct. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  cost, 
and  those  who  produce  it  are  tempted  to 
sell  it  for  any  price  obtainable  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  it.  This  imposes  a  great  handi- 
cap on  the  coal  industry  and  Is  responsible 
for  the  closing  of  many  mines. 

That  statement  was  made  after  74 '2 
million  barrels  of  residual  oil  had  been 
imported  in  1949.  Last  year's  imports  of 
residual  oil  totaled  129  million  barrels — 
75  percent  more  than  the  1949  figure. 

Under  the  circumstances,  is  it  possible 
for  the  administration  to  continue  to 
reject  the  bill  to  curtail  residual  oil  im- 
ports? 


Jane  Addams,  a  Great  American 
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Mr.  JONAS  of  Elinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Illinois  department  of  the 
American  Legion  conducts  an  essay  con- 
test among  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grade  students  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  subject  for  the  contest  this  year 
was  A  Great  American,  and  over  150,000 
essays  were  entered.  The  winner  in  the 
sixth-grade  competition  was  little  Sheila 
D.  Feldstein,  of  the  Clinton  School  in 
my  district  in  Chicago.  She  chose  as  her 
Great  American  the  late  Jane  Addams, 
founder  of  Hull  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  annual  Legion  con- 
test for  the  schoolchildren  of  Illinois,  is 
an  inspiring  thing  and  noteworthy  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
older  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  schools 
but  is  open  to  those  of  more  tender  years. 
Believing  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
very  young,  the  Elinois  Legionnaires  have 
thrown  their  contest  open  to  even  the 
sixth -grade  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  Sheila's  winning  essay, 
a  moving  tribute  to  Miss  Addams,  in  the 
Appendix  (rf  the  Record: 

Jane  Addams,  a  Great  AMERiCAif 
(By  Sheila  D.  Peldsteln) 
On  South  Halsted  Street  there  stands  a 
building  that  means  everything  to  the  poor 
and  the  Immigrants.  Here  they  find  hope 
and  understanding.  Thte  building  Is  the  re- 
sult of  Jane  Addams*  dream. 

Jane  Addams  was  born  in  1861.  Her  father 
was  a  miller  and  her  mother  died  when  she 
was  2  yetu^  old.  Through  her  father's  care- 
ful guidance,  she  overcame  many  hardships. 
She  attended  and  graduated  from  Rockford 
College. 

She  later  toured  Europe  and  when  she  re- 
turned she  began  to  work  on  a  dream  she 
had.  Her  dream  was  to  have  a  ccanmunlty 
house  as  a  social  center  for  the  poor. 

She  needed  a  lot  of  money  to  start  her 
plans.  She  worked  very  hard  and  then 
finally  she  rented  a  house. 


The  first  few  years  In  the  Hull  House  were 
the  hardest  ones,  for  she  had  many  things 
to  do.  When  she  didn't  have  any  money  she 
went  in  the  streets  and  begged  for  It.  She 
later  erected  more  buildings  as  clubhouses 
for  the  women  and  children.  She  found  em- 
ployment for  the  people  and  helped  them 
solve  their  problems. 

Until  the  end  of  her  days  she  devoted  her 
life  to  the  unfortunate  people.  The  Hull 
House  stands  tjday  as  a  monument  for  the 
great  humanitarian,  Jane  Addams. 


What  America  Wanto 
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Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ludwik  Lesnicki,  the  well-known  political 
columnist  and  commentator,  wrote  an 
editorial  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Ban- 
ner, a  monthly  Catholic  publication 
owned  and  published  by  the  Congre?a- 
tion  of  the  Resurrection— the  Resurrec- 
tionist Fathers.  This  magazine  is  ably 
edited  by  the  Reverend  Peter  Fiolek,  C.  R. 

Mr.  Lesnickis  editorial,  entitled  "What 
America  Wants."  ranks  high  among  edi- 
torials written  to  which  every  loyal 
American  can  subscribe.    It  is  as  foJ- 

lows  * 

What  America  Wants 

(By  Ludwik  Lesnicki) 
Among  the  many  true  and  inspiring  things 
said  by  late  President  Wilson,  and  repeated 
by  F.  D.  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  none  Is  truer 
and  more  Inspiring  than  this:  "America  asks 
nothing  for  herself  except  what  she  has  a 
right  to  ask  for  humanity  Itself." 

This  cardinal  fact  sets  us  Americans  apart 
from  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  never  had  and  have  no  dreams  of  em- 
pire. We  have  no  dynasties  to  act  as  store- 
houses for  centuries-old  ambitions  of  power 
and  conquest.  We  cast  no  eager  eyes  on 
the  possessions  of  no  nation  under  the  sun. 
We  are  content  to  Uve  and  let  live — to  have 
and  let  have. 

Time  and  again  we  have  put  aside  oppor- 
tunities which  few  nations  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  resist. 

Wejnight  have  taken  Cuba — we  did  not. 
We  might  have  taken   Indemnities  years 
ago  from  China;   we  returned  them. 

We  might  have  seized  favorable  occasions 
to  extend  our  territory  In  this  hemisphere. 
We  might  have  taken  Japan  and  Germany 
after  the  war.  We  preferred  to  stand  forth 
before  the  world  as  a  protector  and  not  as  a 
des  poller. 

When  the  ambitions  of  so  many  nations 
had  been  expressed  In  terms  of  more  terri- 
tory, more  power,  more  Influence  our  coun- 
try stands  forth  as  one  that  wants  nothing 
for  Itself  except  a  respect  for  those  elemental 
rights  which  nations  must  make  respected  or 
cease  to  be  worthy  of  the  name :  like  Stalin's 
Russia,  Hitler's  Germany,  and  Hlrohito's 
Japan. 

We  stand  forth  as  the  great  protagonist  of 
humanity.  And  the  language  of  our  national 
demands  falls  fitly  In  to  the  fine,  all-em- 
bracing phrases  which  our  President  Eisen- 
hower knows  how  to  employ  and  recently  em- 
ployed so  well. 

We  ask  the  nations  for  nothing.  We  gave 
them  and  are  giving  them  plenty. 


Av'lVu 
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But  we  uA  fbera  to  respect  what  to  our 
own.    They  hmve  nothing  we  desire. 

But  we  hsve  much  that  we  desire  to  keep 
•nd  mTist  keep.  Those  things,  the  essentials 
of  nationality  and  the  common  poasessloQ 
of  hvunanlty,  they  cannot  take  away. 

Por  their  own  purposes  some  foreign  na- 
tions. Great  Britain  especially,  have  created 
and  maintained  among  themselves  the  legend- 
of  America's  preoccupation  with  dollars  only. 
They  call  us  the  Shylocks  of  the  world.  We. 
the  Shylocks,  have  given  them  billions  of 
dollars. 

President  Bisentaoiwer's  speech  answers  the 
familiar,  foolish  libel  by  reaffirming  this  Na- 
tion's ancient  dedication  to  humanity. 

Whatever  sacrifices  are  demanded  of  this 
land  of  ours,  the  cause  Is  worth  It.  And  so, 
in  the  martyred  President  Iincoln"s  words 
and  his  spirit: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  Ood  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  vm  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work,  (obtaining  everlasting  peace),  we 
•re  in. 
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Mr.  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Philip  W.  Schindel,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Retail  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey,  regarding  its  stand 
in  support  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  6-month  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax: 

BSTAQ.  KOCHAMTS'  ASSOCUTIOir 

or  Nxw  Jnarr. 
MontcUtir.  ft.  J.,  June  11.  1953. 
Re :  Extension  of  the  ezcess-proflta  tax  until 

January  1.  1054. 
Eon.  Goaooir  CANris4>, 
House  OJfice  BuUdinff, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAK  MK.  CAwnzLo:  The  Retail  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  Jersey,  somewhat  re-^ 
luctantly,  supports  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  6-month  extension  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  This  position  is  taken  In  spite  of 
o\a  recorded  opposition  to  the  tax,  because 
we  believe  that  It  is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance to  balance  the  Federal  budget  now. 

In  urging  your  concurrence,  two  condi- 
tions are  Included:  (1>  That  the  extension 
be  only  untU  January  1.  1954;  and  (S)  that 
personal  income  taxes  be  decreased  as 
scheduled  at  that  time. 

As  you  know,  we  retailers  believe  that  only 
an  expanding  economy  will  produce  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  everyone.  Business 
expansion,  which  has  been  hampered  by  the 
excess-profits  tax  and  increased  consumer 
spending  power,  which  will  be  affected  by 
lowered  Income  taxes,  are  Important  keys  to 
the  general  welfare.  These  should  not  be 
long  delayed. 

As  an  Important  segment  of  the  business 
commiznlty,  we  retailers  further  urge  in- 
creased effort  to  cut  Federal  spending.  We 
will  try  to  do  our  part  by  not  asking  for  or 
supporting  special  projects  which  wotild  re- 
quire unnecessary  or  extra  funds. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu  consideration  of  these 
views. 

Very  sincerely, 

Philip  W.  ScHnnnx.. 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
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tained  resistance  of  Ukrainians  to  all 
forms  of  Soviet  oppression,  and  in  their 
example  may  all  of  us  find  a  reservoir  of 
liispiratlon  and  fortitude  for  the  days  of 
trial  through  which  we  are  passing. 


IN 


II 


Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
character  of  the  dominant  world  forces 
todaj)  Is  made  strikingly  clear  by  this 
celebration  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  forced  famine  in  the 
Ukra  ne  20  years  ago.  Then,  the  forces 
of  freedom,  humanity,  tolerance,  reli- 
gion, and  national  self-determination 
stood  firm  and  opposed  with  unrelenting 
valor  the  forces  of  oppression,  inhuman- 
ity, lersecution,  atheism,  and  national 
destriction.  The  ensuing  conflict  pre- 
sente  1  to  the  world  the  great  and  con- 
tinui:  ig  struggle  at  work  in  the  Soviet 
Ukra  ne.  Today,  this  same  struggle  con- 
tinue ;.  but  it  extends  far  beyond  the 
bord<rs  of  the  Ukraine;  it  extends  and 
embrices  nearly  one-half  of  the  world. 

Thit  all  Ukrainian  organizations  in 
our  £  tate  of  New  Jersey  should  pay  trib- 
ute t )  those  unfortunate  souls  who  were 
pun>»sely  forced  to  die  by  the  imposi- 
tion I  >f  a  Bolshevik-made  poUtical  fam- 
ine, a  indeed  a  noble,  patriotic,  and 
hunu  ne  gesture.  Today,  those  millions 
who '  irere  martyred  for  theiv  love  of  free- 
dom bear  mute  testimony  to  the  ruth- 
lessDiss  and  barbarity  of  Communist 
regin  les.  They  bear  mute  testimony  also 
to  tt  e  great  devotion  Ukrainians  have 
for  L  berty.  Long  before  the  menace  of 
comiiunism  became  universally  recog- 
nizee .  these  people  of  the  Ukraine  knew 
its  a  «rful  evil,  but  it  is  our  misfortune 
that  ;he  world  did  not  take  heed  of  what 
was   o  be  a  sign  for  the  future. 

As  we  look  back  upon  those  dreadful 
year^  of  enforced  famine,  when  the  lead- 
ing dowers  in  the  Kremlin  intentionally 
withheld  aid  from  the  starving  Ukrai- 
nians, and  forcibly  requisitioned  what 
grair  existed  in  the  stricken  areas,  the 
realisation  that  the  price  of  freedom  is 
sometimes  a  great  price  comes  upon  us 
with  overwhelming  force.  The  Ulcrai- 
nianji,  driven  on  by  a  fervent  desire  for 
natio  nal  independence,  individual  liberty, 
and  religious  self-expression,  have  al- 
ways been  willing  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices for  freedom's  sake,  sometimes  even 
the  s|ipreme  sacrifice.  For,  in  the  Ukrai- 
nian character,  extreme  selflessness,  and 
resolute  dedication  to  high  and  noble 
causM  have  been  enduring  qualities  that 
time]  and  centuries  of  oppression  have 
never  worn  away. 

From  the  experience  of  these  ill-fated 
famine  victims  of  the  Ukraine,  whose 
cherished  memory  we  recall  today,  let  the 
free '  irorld,  therefore,  take  heed  whenever 
their  leaders  consider  seriously  proposals 
of  tlie  Communist  world  for  easing  uni- 
versal tensions,  for  while  the  Communists 
may  I  give  the  outward  appearance  of 
well-intentioned  devotees  of  peace,  they 
are  it  heart  a  cunning,  ruthless,  inhu- 
man} breed  of  evildoers.  Let  the  free 
worli  take  notice  of  the  heroic  and  sus- 
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Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  nunois. 
recently  conducted  its  annual  essay  con- 
test for  high-school  students,  and  this 
year's  subject  was  The  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Orace  Petersen,  of  5535  North 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  a  resident 
of  my  congressional  district  and  a  stu- 
dent at  Chicago's  Taf  t  High  School,  won 
first  place  in  this  year's  high-school  com- 
petition. Her  winning  essay,  entitled 
"Improving  Our  Illinois  Constitution,"  is 
as  follows : 

iMPaoviNO  Oxm  Illimoib  Constttutiow 
(By  Grace  Petersen) 

The  constitution  of  Illinois  as  it  atanda 
was  not  written  In  1  day  or  by  1  person.  It 
is  instead,  a  document  based  on  accumu- 
lated thoughu  and  development.  On  April 
18,  1818,  the  United  States  Congress  cmUed 
a  convention  of  Representatives  In  lillnoU 
to  form  a  constitution  and  government  and 
to  fix  the  bouBdarles  of  the  new  State.  In 
the  same  year,  the  delegates  met  in  Kaakaa- 
kla  and  adopted  the  first  SUte  consUtutioa 
on  Augiist  36.  This  document  was  very  brief 
and  comparatively  weak.  In  it  tlie  3  de- 
partments were  divided,  the  Icgialature  hav- 
ing all  extensive  appointing  pmwer.  The 
people  elected  the  county  commissioners, 
coroner,  sheriff.  Governor,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor.  The  executive  branch  was  not  al- 
lowed the  necessary  powers  and  until  1848 
the  leglslatxire  appointed  nearly  all  the  other 
State  officers. 

The  executive  department  was  deprlTSd 
of  veto  powers,  the  Governor  and  the  Judges 
of  the  supreme  court  being  Joined  Into  a 
revision  council  which  had  the  authority  to 
pass  on  the  soundness  of  legislation.  When 
this  board  didn't  agree  with  any  act  they  had 
to  return  it  to  the  legislature  which  re- 
considered It  and  if  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  legislature,  which  was  reqiUrad 
to  pass  the  act,  were  In  favor  of  it  agaia, 
it  was  passed  over  the  revision  council's  ob- 
jection. 

As  the  weaknesses  of  this  constitution  be- 
came apparent.  3  constitutional  conven- 
tions were  held  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  constitution .  one  In  1847,  one  in  1883. 
and  one  In  1870.  This  latter  convention 
drafted  our  present  constitution.  This  docu- 
ment deserves  the  praise  that  it  has  received 
and  is  still  a  model  as  State  constitutions 
go. 

It  has  many  admirable  features  and  pre- 
serves for  us  our  basic  State  rights  and 
American  freedoms.  The  people  are  sover- 
eign and  have  the  final  word  In  making  gen- 
eral decisions.  But  as  the  years  rolled  t>f 
and  Illinois  came  to  the  fore  as  a  great  in- 
diistrlal  giant,  it  became  apparent  that  al- 
though the  alma  of  our  Illinois  constitution 
never  change  as  the^  aim  to  preserve  the 
power  of  the  people,  its  mechanics  are  based 
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on  an  agricultural  society  of  a  century  ago. 
Many  forward  looking  DUnolsans  began  to 
feel  that  our  basic  State  document  needed 
many  revisions  and  changes  to  bring  it  up 

to  date.  .. 

In  keeping  with   this  view  a  convention 
was   oreanlaed  in  1920.     It  met  from   Jan- 
uary  8,    1920.   to  October    10.   1922.    Many 
Bueeestlons  were  made  and  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  proposed.    The  main  improvements 
included  a  more  flexible  revenue  system,  abo- 
lition  of   cxunulatlve  voting,  limited  hom«i 
rule  for  Chicago,  revision  of  the  State  Judi- 
cial organization,  aUowlng  Cook  County  rep- 
resentation in  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tives on  the  basis  of  voting  strength,  and 
fixing    permanently    the    representation    of 
Cook  County  in  the  State  senate  at  one-third 
of  the  total  membership.    There  was  no  con- 
sensus on   these  points   at  that  time   and 
this  made  an  agreement  impossible.     Since 
adoption  was  based  on  approving  the  con- 
stitution as  a  whole,  at  a  special  election 
on  December  12,  1922.  the  vote  was  921.398 
against  185.298  for  the  proposed  constitution. 
Most  of  the  suggested  reforms  of  1920  are 
apaln  being  put  forth  by  enlightened  people 
who  wish  to  see  lUlnols  in  the  forefront  of 
the  SUtes.    The  Citizens  of  Greater  Chicago 
Committee  has  pointed  out  how  the  lack  of 
such    reforms    as    made    possible    a    very 
aorry  situation  in   the  Chicago  area.     Un- 
fortunately for  us  in  1963.  the  constitution 
of  1870  Is  not  suitable  to  the  growing  needs 
of  our  civilization.     Up  until  very  recently, 
there  had  been  no  amendments  to  ovar  con- 
stitution since  1908.  mainly  because  of  ar- 
ticle 14.  section  2.  which  made  it  difficult  to 
pass  an   amendment.     The   history   of   the 
Gateway     amendment,     which     was     finally 
passed.  Illustrates  the  difficulty  of  this  >^«slc 
problem  which  existed  for  many  year* 

The  Gateway  amendment  opens  great  ave- 
nues of  progress  for  us  in  Illinois.  We  hope 
It  Is  the  great  beginning.  It  shows  that  our 
citizens  want  progress  in  government. 
Americans  haTe  always  stood  for  putting 
ideas  to  work.  The  constitutions  of  1818 
and  1870  are  great  foundations  upon  which 
to  build.  The  spirit  of  those  experimenters 
should  be  our  guiding  spirit. 

In  these  times  of  high  prices  and  taaea 
we  should  strive  to  find  means  for  making 
greater  xue  of  our  resotuxies.  If  we  can 
streamline  our  nunols  government,  make  it 
more  efficient,  strong,  and  completely  respon- 
sive to  the  people  of  Illinois,  then  we  can 
take  greater  pride  in  the  great  consUtutional 
traditions  which  Illinois  has  had. 


first  place  in  the  seventh-grade  com- 
petition. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  Bliss  Sera- 
fine's  excellent  essay  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  girl  is  showing  early  in  life,  in  her 
own  way,  a  ready  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  aspirations: 
A  Gkeat  Ambocait 
(By  Valerie  Serafine) 

Of  all  the  great  Americans.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  my  estimation,  was  the  greatest. 
Why?  Because  I  believe  the  greatness  of  any 
man  is  measured  by  the  good  he  accom- 
plishes. To  be  a  great  American  he  must 
not  only  have  contributed  great  deeds  d\ir- 
ing  life,  but  also  leave  a  pattern  by  which 
we  may  become  better  citlsena.  Lincoln  left 
such  a  heritage. 

We  yoimg  citizens  growing  up  today  need 
an  example  of  faith.  If  we  have  faith  in 
God.  our  parents,  and  ourselves,  we  will  be 
able  to  keep  ovir  freedom.  Lincoln  believed 
th^  unless  we  had  faith  in  God.  not  all  our 
resources  nor  ova  Inventiveness,  nor  the 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  could  save  us. 

We  need  to  be  honest  to  have  will  power 
to  uphold  stanchly  a  good  deed.  Lincoln's 
every  act  sets  an  example  of  honesty  for  us. 

We  need  courage  to  keep  America  free. 
Lincoln  believed  any  one  wiio  did  the  best 
he  could  was  a  hero. 

We  must  learn ^  persevere  as  Lincoln  did. 

We  need  to  be  tolerant.  Lincoln's  whole 
life  exemplifies  his  respect  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

We  need  to  grow  In  humility.  Lincoln 
never  became  arrogant  no  matter  what  honor 
was  paid  him. 

We  can  look  to  Lincoln  for  guidance  all 
the  while  we  are  growing  up.  Aiming  to- 
ward the  simple,  sincere  Ideals  he  has  given 
us.  we  can't  help  but  be  better  boys  and  girls, 
better  citizens,  better  Americans. 

Because  Lincoln  has  left  so  much  to  help 
tis  be  the  finest  type  of  American  citizens,  I 
choose  him  as  a  great  American. 


A  Great  Ancricaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  iLLntois 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Illinois,  conducts  an  annual 
essay  contest  open  to  sixth-,  seventh,- 
eighth-grade  and  high-school  students. 

The  subject  for  ttie  grade  schools  in 
this  contest  was  A  Great  American,  and 
for  the  high  schools.  The  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Over  150,000  essays  were  written  by 
the  :;tudents  in  Illinois  schools. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  Val- 
erie Serafine.  6913  Shakespeare  Avenue. 
Chicago,  m..  of  the  Sayre  School,  resid- 
ing in  my  congressional  district,  won 


The  Nation's  Politics  Are  u  Good  Hands 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  KXW  TOBJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAxivaS 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORB.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Georgetown  University  Alumni  mag- 
azine for  May  1953,  regarding  the  chair- 
men of  the  two  major  political  parties, 
who  are  both  alumni  of  that  great  uni- 
versity which  was  founded  during  the 
same  year  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution was  ratified: 
Th«  Natiok'b  PoLrnca  Amm  th  Good  Hands 

A  situation,  probably  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  finds  both  major  po- 
Utical parties  headed  by  graduates  of  the 
same  tmlverslty.  Since  the  university  U 
Georgetown.  It  has  a  particular  interest  tor 
the  Georgetown  Alumni.  The  fact  that  both 
chairmen  are  also  long-time  supporters  of 
oMi  association,  makes  it  imperative  that 
our  magazine  salute  them  on  a  nonpartisan 

Ijasis.  

Leonard  W.  Hall,  law,  IWO.  Is  no  stranger 
to  the  Washington  poUtlcal  scene;  his  father 


was  White  House  librarian  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  his  early  years  were  Q>ent  In  close 
association  with  the  President's  family,  one 
of  whom  is  his  godmother.  Alter  complet- 
ing his  preliminary  studies  In  the  public 
schools  at  Oyster  Bay.  he  entered  Georgetown 
and  received  liis  bachelor  of  laws  degree  in 
1920,  as  a  member  of  a  class  notable  for  po- 
litical leadership.  Classmates  were  Senators 
Chavez  and  O'Mahoney.  That  same  after- 
noon, another  young  man  received  his  degree 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Fred- 
erick J.  Lawton,  former  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  now  a  member  of  Uae 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Hall  served  in  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly, and  as  sheriff  of  Nassau  Coimty,  then  as 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, from  1938  until  1962  when  he 
became  surrogate  Judge  in  Nassau  County, 
from  which  post  he  was  caUed  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee with  headquarters  In  Washington. 

Stephen  A.  MltcheU.  law.  1928.  U  also  a 
member  of  a  class  distinguished  In  political 
circles.  His  classmate  Stephen  A.  Moynahan 
is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  another  member  of  the  class. 
J.  Mark  Trice,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Steve  was  chairman  of  the 
McDonough  Memorial  Gymnasium  Commit- 
tee in  the  Chicago  area  and  did  a  fine  Job  for 
his  alma  mater. 

A  native  of  Iowa,  he  came  to  Georgetown 
from  Crelghton  University  in  Omaha.  After 
taking  his  degree  here,  he  worked  with  Gen- 
eral Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  In  New  York 
until  1932.  when  he  moved  to  Chicago  to 
enter  the  practice  of  law.  It  was  during 
that  period  that  he  became  close  to  Adlai 
Stevenson,  and  in  1949  was  one  of  a  small 
group  of  Chlcagoans  who  planned  the  cam- 
paign by  which  Stevenson  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  nilnoU  by  a  record-breaking  ma- 
jority. He  has  had  much  experience  In  pub- 
lic service,  having  held  Important  poets  in 
lend-lease  and  with  the  Dejwartment  of  SUts 
in  World  War  n.  In  early  1962  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  counsel  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  seeking  ways  to  improve  the  op- 
erations erf  the  Department  of  Justice.  It 
was  shortly  after  that  appointment,  that  be 
took  over  the  Democratic  chairmanship. 

Georgetown  men.  of  whatever  political 
complexion,  may  well  take  pride  in  the  two 
outstanding  gentlemen  who  lead  the  des- 
tinies of  our  political  parties.  In  George- 
town, if  nowhere  else,  they  have  a  common 
interest,  and  each  has  demonstrated  that  in- 
tersst  nobly. 


SooTcnir  Weapons 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  MSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  1953, 1  introduced  H.  R.  3842, 
which  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  bring- 
ing into  this  country  of  so-called  sou- 
venir weapons. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many 
as  50.000  contraband  weapons  have  come 
into  this  country  on  1  ship  returning 
from  the  European  theater  of  war.  Rec- 
ords show  that  in  1  of  the  counties  In  , 
New  York  City  approximately  60  percent  i 
of  the  crimes  are  committed  with  sou- 
venir Lugers,  P-^8'8,  and  Bercttas.  and 
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In  fiv>t>»**'  county  within  the  dty  of  New 
Tw'k  as  much  m  75  percent  of  the  crimes 
Off  violence  haTe  been  committed  with 
these  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  to  this  bill 
from  law-enforcement  agencies  through- 
out the  country  has  been  very  gratifying. 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  of  the 
most  recent  tragedy  resulting  from  a 
souvenir  gun.  A  IS- year-old  boy,  Wal- 
ter Stewart,  of  Long  Island,  was  acciden- 
tally killed  last  Sunday  by  a  friend  as 
a  .32-callbcr  German  Mauser  fired  a  shell 
as  it  was  being  examined. 

We  cannot,  unf ortxuiately,  repair  the 
heartbreak  to  the  ones  closest  to  young 
Stewart,  but  we  can  and  must  do  some- 
thing about  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  such  tragedies. 

My  bin  would  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: It  would  definitely  be  a  deterrent 
to  the  commission  of  crime  and  would 
yninimiw*  future  accidents  which  result 
in  serious  injury  or  death. 


the  Bother 


H.  1L  2141 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMNSKI 

or   MKW   JXXSZT 

tX  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRBaENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  listed  below  is  my 
statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  H.  R.  2141.  The  bill  intends 
to  give  widowed  mothers  income-tax 
relief  for  certain  expenses  incurred  wtiile 
at  work,  in  order  to  provide  care  and 
supervision  for  their  children  imder  16 
years  of  age: 
Statemxht  or  Hoiv.  ALnos  D.  Saatmtan.  ow 

New  JxaiKT,  RaoAsoiMS  H.  B.  3141.  IirxBO- 

DDCZB  ov  Jajtoast  20.  1053 


Mr.  Chalrmaa  and  memtera  of  the 
mittee.  I  am  appreciative  at  this  opportunity 
of  mafctng  known  my  viewB  regarding  H.  R. 
3141.  As  you  know  thla  bill  permiU  a  de- 
duction for  income-tax  p\irpoae8  of  certain 
expenses  incimed  by  wMows  in  providing 
care  for  their  children  while  at  work.  The 
Intention  ot  this  bill  is  to  attempt  to  relieve 
the  economic  burden  that  widowed  mothers 
are  laboring  under  by  reason  of  their  em- 
ployment in  industry  to  support  their  fami- 
lies, who  are  of  tender  years  (under  the  age 
of  IC  years). 

As  you  know  the  definition  of  "widow" 
In  this  bUl  Includes  : 

I.  A  woman  whose  b\isband  Is  deceased 
■nd  who  has  not  remarried. 

3.  A  woman  who  is  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band by  a  decree  of  judgment  of  a  coiirt 
of  record  and  who  has  not  remarried. 

S.  A  wooMa  who  is  separated  from  her 
hosbaad.  if  such  separation  tias  been  recog- 
nised in  a  decree,  judgment,  or  order  of  a 
court  record. 

It  woiild  be  most  helpful  if  the  committee 
could  assist  the  many  self-sacrificing  moth- 
ers throughout  the  United  States  who  by 
reason  of  etrctmostances  or  otherwise  fit  into 
the  definition  of  widow,  atxyve  referred  to. 
1. 1  In  most  cases  infant  children  are  placed 
1b  nurseries  and  the  cost  for  such  care  and 
meals  for  these  children  does  take  away  from 
the  weekly  salary.  The  total  cost  for  these 
expenses  on  a  yearly  basis,  in  these  days  of 
high  prices,  places  an  additional  burden  on 
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wbo  arast  work  to 

In  addition  to  meeting  these  obU- 

incurred  because  she  must  be  away 

tuMne  while  working. 

will  note  in  section  2  of  my  bill,  there 

ii^tt  placed  on  tbe  deduction  that  would 

This   deduction   should   not 

t40  (rf  swA  expenses,  in  any  week. 

further  note  in  section  3,  that  this 

not  apply  to  those  mothers  wboae 

Income  exceeds  $0,000  per  year. 

1500  for  each  child,  with  respect   to 

care  expenses  MtaX  are  taken  in  under 

sUbeectloQ. 

luld  like  to  point  oat  to  the  committee 

majority  of  Utese  mothers  have  not 

wards  of  municipalities  or  States: 

1  tave  not  burdened  relief  rolls  and  wel- 

^ces  with  applications  for  asststance. 

,  do   they   typify   the   American  way. 

women    have    gone    out    to   work    to 

their  children  and  families,  and  are 

homes  to  further  rear  their  dilidren. 

the  multitude  of  problems  that 

tax  deduction  Items.     Tbe  commit- 

making  a  most  noteworthy  eSOrt  in 

into  this  matter  and  discussing  its 

4nd  cons. 

chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
are  to  be  complimented  for  their 
invitation  to  hear  testlmany  regard- 
legislation.    It  U  in  ke^Ung  with  tbe 
t^^ditlon  that  has  been  consistent  with 
o  peration  of  this  committee  and  in  its 
and    recoaunendatlon    of    tax 
to  the  Congress. 
I  realize  there  are  many  facets  and 
of   approach  to  this  problem,  and 
Is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  often 
to  find  that  bill  or  piece  of  legls- 
that  will  satisfy  everyone.  I  do  feel 
these  open  hearings   permit  the  eona- 
to  have  the  views  of  many  segments 
society   and   I   hope   this   testlmany 
its  purpose  in  trying  to  tie  the  many 
partsiaf  tax  leglalatkm  into  one  recognizable 
'who  e.- 

Th  mk  yoa  tor  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing iiy  views. 
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The  Aheniatives  ia  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOIL  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  VBtWSTLValQA 

TEX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 


Tuesday.  June  16,  19 S3 


DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  tlie  Rbcord.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
an  e  litorial  which  appeared  In  the  Jvme 
11  is  tue  of  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Dowiilnguown  Archive.  The  joint  edi- 
ot  our  paper  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
insoi  i  Mcllvatne,  Mrs.  McHvaine  having 
recei  ttly  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
to  El  irope.  including  Russia,  about  which 
she  1  las  been  extensively  interviewed  and 
cone  !ming  which  she  has  set  down  some 
intesesting  observations. 

Tie  editorial  in  question  is  entitled 
TTh*  Korean  Issue"  and  reduces  the 
poin  s  in  controversy  to  the  simple  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  to  undertake  to 
driv<  I  the  Chinese  out  of  Korea  or  wheth- 
er  w<  i  are  to  compromise  by  having  driv- 
en tjkem  out  of  South  Korea,  which  was 
our  ( triginal  objective  anyway.  The  edi- 
toris  1  sensibly  concludes  that  the  matter 
had  Mtter  be  left  to  the  decision  of  our 
expe  rlenced  President  and  as  far  as  I  am 


concerned  that  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 
The  Mcllvaine  article  follows: 

Ths  KoaXAN  ISSCT 

A  lot  of  people  would  like  to  Imow  whether 
the  recent  developments  in  Korea  add  up  to 
peace  in  our  time  or  another  Munich. 

If  they  have  got  to  luive  it  one  way  or  the 
other  they  may  never  know  the  answer.  The 
truces,  treaties,  declaratl<ma.  and  other 
guideposts  of  international  relations  seldom 
bring  obvious  and  dlseemable  results.  Last 
Sunday  the  Braves  beat  the  PhilUes  and 
everyone  knows  the  result  was  a  meastvable 
»-0  and  5-3.  In  1945  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  beat  the  Germans  and  tbe  Japs  but 
today,  8  years  later,  nobody  knows  the  score 
of  that  tangle  because  we  obviou^y  dont 
have  a  better  world  for  all  the  fighting. 

To  size  up  what  has  or  is  happening  in 
Korea  calls  for  some  calm  thlnlilng  and  the 
correction  of  certain  hysterical  myths  that 
have  been  growing  in  recent  months.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  the  United  Nations 
somehow  or  other  got  us  into  the  mess.  The 
fact  is  that  we  jumped  in  when  the  North 
Koreans  moved  south  and  dragged  the  United 
Nations  with  ub  a  few  days  later. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  you  can  approscti 
the  decision  of  today  which  is: 

1.  Conserve  our  manhood,  supplies,  and 
resources  by  accepting  a  truce  siibstantially 
on  our  own  terms  so  as  not  to  dissipate  our 
strength  and  be  ready  and  strong  for  other 
threats  showing  in  a  dcsen  other  spot* 
around  the  world,  or— 

3.  Go  aU  out  with  necessary  manpower, 
supplies,  and  money  to  win  a  military  vic- 
tory which,  as  a  bare  minimum,  would  pre- 
sumably involve  driving  the  Chinese  back 
across  the  Talu  and  include  providing  the 
funds  and  so  forth  to  rebuild  the  Korean 
economy  while  simultaneously  guarding 
their  Chlnsse  liorder. 

It's  a  rough  decialon  to  make,  partleularty 
when  you  bear  in  mind  that  wan.  unlike 
baseball  games,  never  result  In  dear-cat 
victor  lea. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  first  course  appears 
Indecisive  after  so  much  Irioodahed.  Tet  It 
Is  a  victory  in  tiie  sense  that  the  Oummu- 
nists  hsve  been  thwsrtad  in  their  plan  to 
conquer  all  of  Korea.  The  alternative — all- 
out  war  until  victory — could  be  just  aa  illu- 
sive and  oertainly  many  times  mors  costly 
la  bkMd  and  money.  But.  some  argue.  At 
would  be  worth  it  to  solve  ths  protaism  ones 
and  for  all. 

The  President,  who  has  had  more  first* 
hand  experlsaos  with  war,  diplomacy,  and 
the  Commie  threat  than  any  other  man  alive, 
has  chosen  the  first  of  tliese  two  alternatives. 
Until  his  Judgment,  tried  in  hundreds  of  dif« 
ficult  decisions.  Is  proved  bad.  ws  are  mors 
than  wUllng  to  go  along. 


The  Best,  Bat  Co«id  Be  Better 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES    > 

or  fxnwstlvawia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  June  16,  19U 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcono,  I  include  herewith 
a  reprint  of  an  editorial  from  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  published  by  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatoh  (m  June  2,  1952: 
Thx  Bbbt,  but  Cottlb  Bk  Bxttzb 

(That  is  verdict  on  American  press  by 
LouisTtHe  newspaper  which  is  disturbed  by 
reluctance  of  editors  and  Joiurnalistic  fra» 
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temlty  to  Investigate  charges  of  bias;  sees 
no  room  for  complacency  in  view  of  large 
number  of  responsible  critics  who  point  to 
Bhortcomlngs.) 

Comparing  foreign  and  American  news- 
papers the  other  day.  Morley  Cassldy.  writ- 
ing from  South  Africa,  proclaimed  that 
■with  all  its  imperfections,  the  American 
press    is    incomparably    the    best    in    the 

world." 

This  may  be  true,  though  cerUlnly  scane 
of  our  British  and  Canadian  cousins  are 
entitled  to  a  deep  difference  of  opinion. 
The  point  wed  like  to  make  is  that  there 
is  no  point  to  comparing  the  American 
press  with  the  worst  In  the  world,  or  with 
the  next  to  the  worst,  which  may  be  a  kind- 
er description  of  our  South  African  con- 
temporaries. 

With  our  incalculable  advantages,  we 
ought  to  be  the  best— and  our  longstand- 
ing family  complaint  is  that  the  organized 
American  press  remains  unalterably  op- 
posed to  anybody's  trying  to  determine  Just 
how  bad  some  of  its  members  are  or  bave 
been  in  the  boasted  "objectivity"  of  their 
handling  of  the  news. 

Mr  Cassldy,  for  instance,  was  appalled  to 
discover  that  during  the  South  African  elec- 
toral campaign  the  English-language  news- 
papers reserved  page  1  for  their  favored 
candidate,  the  United  Party  leader,  while 
pushing  Premier  Malan's  speeches  to  the 
back  pages  with  a  few  inches  of  highly 
slanted  reporting  (the  Malan  of  Afrikaner 
papers  went  them  one  better  by  ignoring  the 
opposition  altogether). 

Well,  though  we  know  firsthand  of  one 
large  American  newspaper  that  repeatedly 
last  fall  gave  smash  front-page  pUy  to  every 
Elsenhower  speech  and  regularly  pushed 
Stevenson's  utterances  deep  inside,  we 
wouldn't  for  a  moment  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can press  had  ever  reached  the  low  estate 
of  the  South  African.  Indeed,  we  think.  It 
probably  is  the  best. 

But  that  leaves  no  room  for  complacency, 
no  grounds  for  the  press  itself  to  minimise 
without  thorough  Investigation  the  validity 
of  charges  brought  against  it.  Too  many 
critics,  responsible  ones  Included,  last  fall 
and  since,  have  fovmd  too  much  wrong  with 
too  many  of  us — their  number  ranging  from 
great  newspapers  like  the  St.  louls  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
to  individual  critics  like  Eric  Sevareld  of  the 
Colimibla  Broi^casting  System  and  such 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  Rosxar  Tarr  and 
Watnc  Moasx. 

The  charges  range  from  news-column  bias 
In  favor  of  one  candidate  or  the  other  last 
fall  and  "Democratic-mlndedness"  of  Wash- 
ington commentators  now  to  weelts-long 
burial  by  many  Republican  papers  of  the 
stories  leading  up  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Republican  national  chairman.  - 

We  think  such  charges  deserve  sober  in- 
vestigation and  airing  of  the  facts  by  the 
press  Itself.  But  though  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  SUtes  are  strong  for  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  criticise  public  officials  and 
individuals  they  do  not  like,  as  the  Poet- 
Dispatch  observes,  "many  of  these  same 
newspapers  become  suddenly  allergic  to  the 
idea  whenever  criticism  pertains  to  the  press 
itself." 

This  allergy  recently  conquered  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  other- 
wise lastingly  committed  to  vigilance  in 
behalf  of  freedom  of  information,  and  even 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  professional  Journalis- 
tic fraternity  ideally  equipped  to  make  a 
fact-finding  survey  if  only  a  majority  of  key 
committeemen  liad  not  decided  that  such  a 
survey  was  Just  not  feasible.    , 

We  agree  with  the  Poet-Dispatch  that  edi- 
tors and  publishers  who  "suppress  or  distort 
news  and  then  forestall  criticism  are  faith- 
less to  the  greatest  of  trusts."  and  that  "they 
damage  the  good  name  of  the  press  and  its 
reputation  for  rellsbUity  and  trustworthl- 


But  that's  the  way  it  goes.  Iff.  Caasldy. 
And  as  long  as  it  goes  that  way  we  may, 
unbappUy,  still  be  tlie  "best  press  in  the 
world" — but  well  never  be  as  good  aa  we 
o\ight  to  be. 


Fafthfnl  Federal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OP  ARKAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3  Carl  A.  Lovell,  postmaster  at  Moun- 
tainburg,  Ark.,  died.  He  was  among  that 
great  group  of  faithful  public  servants 
who  served  well.  He  really  gave  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

His  devoted  wife,  who  worked  through 
the  years  by  his  side,  went  ahead  with 
the  job  without  a  halt — a  credit  not  only 
to  a  faithful  helpmate  but  to  the  public 
service.  Daniel  Sands,  in  an  article  in 
the  Southwest  Times  Record,  published 
at  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  has  this  to  say. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  his 
article  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  as  a  tribute  to  Carl  Lovell  and 
his  devoted  wife: 

With    Fsdebal    Wo«Km»— MiscoNnncT    Ex- 
cnmoM   RATHxa  Than  a  Rot* 
(By  Daniel  Sands) 
Csrt   A:   Lovell   had   been   postmaster   at 
Mountalnburg  for  18  years.    With  his  wife, 
who  served  as  clerk,  he  had  made  an  en- 
viable record  for  efficient  operation  of  the 
postal  service  in  the  Mountalnburg  area. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  June  3.  he  dosed 
the  office  as  usual  and  went  home.  Later  in 
the  evening  he  complained  of  not  feeling 
well — and  before  midnight  he  died. 

The  death  of  a  loved  one  comes  as  a  heart- 
tearing  shock  even  when  It  has  been  long 
expected.  But  when  it  strikes  without 
warning  it  is  a  sluitterlng  experience. 

Yet  at  7  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 
Mrs.  LoveU  opened  the  postofflce  and  carried 
on  until  the  Post  Office  Department  had 
made  a  temporary  appointment.  My  hat  is 
off  to  a  courageous  woman  and  a  faithful 
public  servant. 

We  are  accxistomed  to  thfcik  of  the  people 
who  do  the  work  of  the  Government  in 
terms  of  the  loose  charges  made  in  the  heat 
of  political  campaigns.  Bureaucrats,  pay- 
rollers — and  worse  are  the  names  too  often 
appUed  indiscriminately  to  all  in  Oovern- 
ment  service. 

Then,  if  an  individual  employee  is  found 
guilty  of  misconduct,  every  Government  em- 
ployee falls  under  the  mass  condemnation. 
The  very  fact  that  misconduct  of  a  Govern- 
ment employee  attracU  so  much  attention 
should  remind  us  that  misconduct  is  the  rare 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  political  campaigns  we  are  told  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  hold  Government 
Jobs,  always  with  the  implication  that  they 
are  not  earning  their  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of 
pubUc  employees— Federal.  State,  and  local- 
are  conscientious,  hard-working  people. 
They  do  the  work  which  makes  America  tick. 
They  carry  oiir  maU,  they  protect  our  health, 
they  build  our  roads,  they  protect  us  from 
fires  they  risk  their  lives  to  guard  us  from 
criminaU.  They  do  the  thousands  of  un- 
gpectacular  tasks  which  are  necessary  to  our 
•ooutlez  modem  Ufa. 


Few  of  them  ever  win  as  many  expressions 
of  aivreciatlon  in  their  whole  working  Ufe- 
time  as  a  minister  gets  on  one  Sunday  morn- 
Ing — jor  a  single  sermon.  Yet  millions  of 
them  are  as  devoted  to  their  own  work  as 
the  minister  is  to  his  calling. 

My  hat  is  off  to  Mrs.  Lovell,  and  to  millions 
of  other  public  servants  who,  like  her.  put 
their  duty  "to  tbe  service"  ahead  of  personal 
gain,  personal  pride — and  if  need  be,  per- 
sonal grief.  They  deserve  greater  honor 
than  we.  whom  they  serve,  are  accustomed  to 
give  them. 


AppropriaBoBS  That  Are  Too  Small 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

APPSOPUATION8  That  A«x  Too  Small 
Appropriations  for  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  often  below  the  mini- 
mum amount  required  for  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  agency  concerned. 
This  results  In  the  officials  rsEponslble  for 
attaining  the  results  required  by  law  and 
expected  by  the  Congress,  in  looking  for 
shortcuts  or  ways  of  doubling  up  duties  or 
entirely  cutting  out  some  functions.  It 
often  results  In  "letting  the  bars  down." 

Along  our  land  borders  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  install  a  system  of  dual  screen- 
ing of  persons  entering  the  United  SUtss 
from  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Dual  screening  is  a  system  whereby  ctis- 
toms  inspectors  act  as  immigration  inspec- 
tors and  Immigration  Inspectors  perform  the 
duties  of  customs  inspectors. 

This  is  done  because  neither  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  or  the  Bxureau  of  Immigration 
and  Naturaliaation  have  the  manpower  to 
fully  staff  the  isolated  and  widely  separated 
Isorder  ports  of  entry.  Neither  have  they  ths 
manpower  to  fvilly  patrol  the  long  stretches 
of  country  between  the  pOTts  of  entry.  The 
theory  is:  That  when  no  customs  inspector 
is  present  there  will  be  an  immigration  in- 
spector on  duty  to  cover  both  Jobs  and  when 
the  immigration  man  is  absent  then  ths 
ctistoms  officer  will  do  double  duty. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  once  a  person  has 
been  passed  throtigh  customs  and  immigra- 
tion he  is  swallowed  in  the  multitudes;  it  is 
a  large  and  almost  impossible  task  to  check 
on  him  at  some  future  time.  It  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture  but  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  cvistoms  officers  have  admitted 
aUens  who  would  not  have  gotten  by  a  qual- 
ified immigrant  inspector  and  the  Immigra- 
tion man  in  turn' has  passed  many  things 
free  of  duty  that  the  cvistoms  inspector 
would  have  found  dutiable. 

It  has  been  aaked:  "Why  dont  these  bu- 
reaus appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  quali- 
fied ofllcers?"  The  reason  they  have  not  ap- 
pointed men  for  these  duties  Is  because  their 
appropriations  have  not  been  large  enough  to 
carry  the  required  number  of  employees. 
Operating  with  insufficient  funds  during  ths 
past  several  years  it  has  become  necessary 
to  save  even  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  and 
safety. 

It  U  tnie  that  the  oOcers  required  to  do 
this  double  duty  have  done  a  magnificent  Job 
\mder  the  circumstances.  They  give  their 
best  tforU  In  trying  to  be  k>yal,  tOdeat 


I 
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Hone  tlwlr  be>t  i«  Maek  «b* 
n  cannot  be  wyOwl  ttet  • 
flTHt  bit  TBAis  la 
•clent  LMitonin  Inqwctor 
t&tn  tbe  Mun«  degrM  o( 
fpmtkBm  BUttan  aatf  tte 
If!  of  tlM  iBaalgimtloB 

l^ta  dottUtag  of  tfvty  ot  dual 
n  is  called  rasvlU  Is  maay 
«kM»  iwiiiU  are: 

1.  DutlaMe  (WMta  aAtcnd  fM*  «ltk  taa  o( 
reventw  to  the  United  SUtes. 

2.  Undesirable  aliens  allowed  entry  with 
possible  threat  to  safety  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Inconvenience  to  travelling  public  be- 
cause at  daiays  tliat  arise  doe  to  tke  ottcers 
not  being  fully  Informed  about  tbe  other  fel- 
low's Job. 

4.  Ottteni  loss  of  cofBfldeooe  In  Oovera- 
ment  functions  by  tbe  public  who  do  not 
realise  the  reason  for  the  apparent  Inef- 
ficiencies whereas  the  opposUe  Is  trusu 

5.  General  law  enforcement  not  up  to  par. 
A  tendency  toward  laxity  or  a  "letting  down 
of  the  bars."  Bigger  "wMe  open  ipaoes"  for 
the  narcotic  smoggler  to  penetrate  with  his 
devilish  stock-in-trade. 

«.  Causes  the  public  to  blame  the  Oov- 
enuaent  employess  and  the  OoremmeBt  it- 
self whenever  any  scandal  or  flagrant  Tk>ta- 
tlon  becomes  general  knowledge. 

Summing  up,  it  would  seem  that  these 
things  are  unfair  to  the  taxpayer  who  has  a 
rigbt  to  aspect  hU  Ooveromeat  to  give  him 
i^l  —  lita  It  would  seewt  that  It  is  unfair 
to  tbo  Oiiisiii—iiiit  bureaus  involved  for  tbey 
•rs  tryteg  and  giving  the  best  service  pos- 
aCble  wttb  tbe  funds  available.  And  it  is  un- 
fair to  the  custans  and  taBmlgratloa  eOcers 
«bo  are  required  to  act  in  dual  capacities  or 
to  put  tt  another  way  it  Is  Uke  safclng  a  shoe- 
maker to  pilot  an  ocean  liner. 

Tbe  remedy  for  this  condition  Is  an  appro- 
for  these  bureaus  that  carries  suf- 
funds  for  them  to  hire  and  train  the 
number  of  nwB  neoeesary  to  oper- 
ate as  efBdenUy  as  tbe  pabUc  and  the  Oom- 
fMsa  aq^eei.  as  eOkeismtly  as  tbe  protection 
at  tbo  revenue  and  the  ■  at  tonal  safety  re- 
quire. 

Alternately.  If  ibera  Is  noi  voted  upon  and 
a  moeooaUe  and  sulBcleat  amount  of 
for  these  ia^Kxtant  functlona  of  tew 
•nfOffoaoMnt  to  be  carried  out  to  the  fuUest 
•Ktsat  possible  then  we  wlU  la  eOoct  be  taU- 
iBg  our  constituents  that — 

1.  We  voted  to  allow  oadcilrable  aliens 
artthla  oia-  iaorders,  perhaps  anemlee  of  our 
ouwuuy  and  dangerous  to  our  national 
aafety. 

X.  We  voted  to  allow  oootrafaand  auiterlal 
to  enter  oar  country,  dutiable  msrcbaadlse 
to  enter  fkoe  or  tax  and  dwty.  We  voted  to 
Jeopardiae  tbe  revenue. 

a.  We  voted  to  allow  eblseleiB  to  defraud 


4.  We  voted  to  allow 

free  entry. 

t.  We  voted.  In  short,  to  let  down  tbe  bars. 
WbyT    Because   the   appropriation  Is  too 


lix.  Speaker,  it  is  about  time  the  people 
of  Uieae  United  States  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Coocrew  ic  being  pennjr- 
wlse  for  political  purpoaes  bf  not  giving 
thli  Departaent  the  means  to  effectively 
operate  for  the  interest  of  tbe  whole 
Nation  and  its  citizens. 

Tes:  we  talk  about  economy  and  mean 
IL.  But  you  do  not  deny  a  babgr  milk 
became  of  eeonomy.  Thai,  is  aH  it  can 
■■bsist  an.  and  Ukeviae  tlie  Boreatis  of 
Customs  and  Tmmlgration  must  have 
more  funds  to  be  able  to  do  the  work 
that  each  department  baa  been  delegated 


Pi  ■  I  ifct  fsr  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHT78XTTS 

lir  TOt  HOU8K  OF  REPRXSSNTATZVKS 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

ikr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

inc  ude  in  my  extension  of  remarks  a 
me  norandum  prepared  for  me  by  the  Li- 
bra t  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Fed- 
era  legisUition  providing  iar  disaster  re- 
lief setting  forth  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  going  back  to  January  24, 
182  7: 

THX  LOBAKT  or  CONCKXBS. 

L  KasLATtvx  RxraasMCs  Ssavicx. 

AsoBicsn   Law  Divisicflr. 
Wm^infton.  D.  C.  June  li.  1§S3. 
To:  Hon.  John  UcCokmacx. 
Solject:    Federal    legislation   providing   for 
disaster   relief. 
leference  is  made  to  your  telephone  re- 
qiH  St  of  Friday.  June  12.  asking  for  a  atate- 
meiit  showing  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern meat  in  disaster  relief.     In  response  we 
sutmit  below  references  to   (1)    legislation 
currently  In  force,  and    (i)    legislation  en- 
act >d  by  Oongrees  In  the  past  providing  for 
relJBf  to  soflarers  fram  major  disasters. 

c«»nnrr  raeviaioKa 
(a)   Authorizmtton 

4i  an  act  (Public  Xsiw  8T5.  Slst  Cong.) 
apdrored  September  90,  tSfiO  <«4  SUt.  1109- 
1111;  U.  S.  C.  4a:1865-ia6Sg).  Congress  au- 
thc  rlcas  Fsderal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
goi  ernaoants  to  alleviate  suffering  axul  dam- 
age resulting  from  major  disasters  by  (1) 
the  use  or  loan  of  equipment  of  Federal 
agi  acles.  (2)  the  distribution  through  tbe 
Be4 :  Cross  of  medicine,  food,  and  other  sup- 
pU(  s.  <3)  tbe  donation  of  surplvis  equlp- 
meit.  and  <4)  the  performance  of  work  es- 
sen  tlal  for  tbe  preservation  of  life  and  prop- 
art  r. 

i    sum  of  $5  million  is  authorized  here- 


to 
en 
sul:; 
rarr 


emergency 


An 
toy 

reg  ird 


paddlera  and     act 


1  Ive 


toter 


■\  . 


IfubUc  Law  107  ^83d  Cong.)  approved  Au- 

3,  1951   (65  SUt.  173).  extends  the  aid 

authorize    "temporary   housing   or   other 

shelter  for  famines,  who,  as  a  re - 

of  such  major  disaster,  require  tampo- 

bouslng  or  other  emergency  shelter." 

(b)  Appropriations 
appropriation  of  $25  million  was  made 

Joint  resolution  of  July  18.  1951   (Public 
80,  82d  Cong.;  08  Stat.  12S),  "without 
to  the  limitation  In  section  8  of  the 
of  September  SO.  1960." 

million  dollars  was  appropriated  Oc- 
24.  1951,  by  Public  Law  202,  S2d  Con- 
(65  SUt.  616). 

hundred  thousand  dollars  was  sp- 
ied August  31.  1951,  by  PuMlc  Law 
83d  Congrees  (65  SUt.  268). 
"fwenty-five  million  dollars  was  appropri- 
Aprll  24.  1953.  by  Public  Law  336,  83d 
( 66  SUt.  64 ) .  *>ltfaout  regard  to  the 
in  section  8  of  tbe  act  of  Septem- 
30,  1»S0.- 

FresMeBt  has  made  preliminary  allo- 
cations of  the  following  sums  under  PubHc 
878  for  reUef  in  the  current  disasters: 
,008    for    Maasaebnsetts,    8135,000    for 
m^higaa.  8180,000  for  Iowa. 

(c)  Administration 
^ba   admlalstratlon  at  ibis   program  is 

tba  Vedaral  CtvU  Detease  Adaaln- 
ttvs  Ovdsr  M437  lasaed  by 
January  U,  1868  {iS 
BHi«t«407). 
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Act  of  January  24.  1827  (6  Stat.  956.  ch.  S) : 
Appropriation  of  826,000  for  relief  of  lire  suf- 
ferers at  Alexandria.  D.  C.  (now  Virginia). 

Act  of  July  27.  1866  (14  Stat.  904,  ch.  286) : 
Admlsston.  free  of  duty,  of  foreign  contribu- 
tions for  relief  of  suVerers  from  Are  at  Pert- 
Und,  Maine. 

Resolution  of  July  27,  1866  (14  Stat.  869. 
Ko.  92 ) :  Suspension  of  collection  of  Internal 
revenue  duties  from  sufferers  from  fire  at 
Portland,  Bfatne. 

Act  of  April  8,  1872  (17  SUt.  61,  ch.  88): 
Admission,  free  of  duty,  of  foreign  contri- 
butions for  relief  of  sxdferers  from  Chicago 
fire.  Drawback  on  Import  duties  on  build- 
ing materials  for  reconstruction.  Suspen- 
sion of  collection  of  Internal-revenue  Uxes 
from  fire  sufTeieis. 

Act  of  April  23.  ir74  (18  Stat.  34.  eh.  138) : 
Issue  of  food  and  Army  clothing  to  sufferers 
from  oTcrflow  of  lower  Mississippi  River;  no 
amount  specified. 

Act  of  May  18,  1874  (18  SUt.  45.  eh.  170) : 
Appropriation  of  8190,000  for  purchase  of 
food  snd  clothing  for  relief  of  sufferers  from 
overflow  of  Mississippi  River. 

Joint  resolution  of  February  36,  1883  (32 
SUt.  378,  No.  6) :  Appropriation  of  8160.080 
for  purchase  and  distribution  of  subsistence 
stores  for  sufferers  from  overflow  of  Missis- 
sippi River  and  tributaries.  

Joint  resolution  of  Msrch  31.  1883  (32 
SUt.  379.  No.  12)  :  Appropriation  of  8198,680 
for  furnishing  food  for  suffeieii  from  floods 
In  Mississippi  River  and  trlbuUrles. 

Joint  resolution  of  April  1,  1883  (33  Stat. 
S79.  No.  16) :  Appropriation  of  8100.006  for 
purchase  and  distribution  of  subststence 
stores  for  sufferers  from  overflow  of  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  tributaries. 

Joint  resolution  of  February  13,  1884  (33 
SUt.  267,  No.  9) :  Appropriation  of  8800,600 
for  purchase  and  distribution  of  subsist- 
ence stores,  clothing,  etc.,  for  sufferers  from 
overflow  of  Ohio  River  and  tributaries.  Use 
of  Army  tents  for  shelter  to  sufferers.  Use 
of  Oovemment  vessels  for  transporUtlon  and 
distribution  of  suppUes. 

Joint  resolution  of  February  15,  1884  (33 
Stat.  368.  No.  13) :  Additional  approprUtlon 
of  8200,000  for  same  obJecU  (Ohio  River, 
etc). 

Joint  reaolutlon  of  April  7.  1807  (30  SUt. 
219,  No.  9):  Appropriatlot  of  8300.000  for 
purchase  and  distribution  of  subsistence 
stores  for  sufferers  from  overflow  of  Missis- 
sippi River  and  tributaries  and  Bed  River  of 
the  North. 

Act  of  December  18.  1897  (30  SUt.  236. 
ch.  2):  Appropriation  of  8200.000  for  pur- 
chase, transportation,  and  distribution  of 
subsistence  stores,  etc..  for  destitute  per- 
sons in  mining  regions  of  Alaska.  Use  of 
Army  and  purchase  of  reindeer,  etc.  au- 
thorized. 

Joint  resolutions  of  April  19,  21.  and  34. 
1906  (34  SUt.  827.  828.  Noa.  16.  17.  19) :  Ap- 
propriation of  82.500,000  for  purchaas  and 
Issue  of  subsistence,  quartermaster's  and 
medical  supplies  for  sufferers  from  San  Ftan- 
dsco  earthquake  and  Are. 

Joint  resolution  of  May  0,  1912  (87  SUt. 
633.  No.  19;  :  Appdropriation  of  81.239.179.63 
for  tenU,  rations,  etc..  for  sufferers  from 
floods  in  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys. 

Act  of  October  22.  1913  (38  SUt.  311. 
p.  215) :  Appropriation  of  8854.448/49  to  re- 
imbuEse  certain  Army  approprUtioas  for 
relief  of  sufferers  from  floods,  tornadoes,  sad 
fires  in  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleya,  Peach 
Tree,  Ala.,  and  Nebrasluu 

Auae  (p.  218) :  Credit  af  842.431.75  to  cer- 
tain Army  aooounu  for  expenditures  for  Be- 
lief ot  flood  sufferers  U  auastaslppl  VaUey. 
ApprapriaUon  U  8180,040.88  to  reimbusse 
aaval  apfiroprUtlona  for  relief  of  flood  s«f- 
feram  la  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  on  Oblo  aad 
MlMlsslppi  Rivers  and  trlbutarlas. 
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Act  of  Ptebruary  88,  1937  (44  Stat.  1251): 
Loans  ete..  up  to  8263,000  to  owners  of  crops 
and  Uvestock  damaged  or  destroyed  In  Flor- 
ida hurricanes. 

Joint  resolution  of  December  21.  1938  (45 
SUt  1067,  ch.  46) :  Authorization  of  86  mil- 
lion for  rehabUiUtion  of  agricultvu-e,  82  mil- 
lion for  schoolhouses.  and  8100,000  for  pur- 
chase of  seeds,  etc..  In  Puerto  Rico  following 
hurricane  of  September  1928. 

Act  of  March  12.  1980  (46  SUt.  84.  ch.  77) : 
ApproprUtlon  of  81.660,000  to  aid  SUU  of 
Alabama  in  construction  of  roads,  eto.,  dam- 
SECd  by  floods  In  1929. 

Act  of  December  20.  1930  (46  SUt.  1082, 
ch  21 ) :  Loans  for  purctiase  of  seed,  fer- 
tilizer eto..  In  drought-  and  storm-stricken 
areas  of  the  United  States;  845  mUUon  au- 
thorized. (This  amount  was  appropriated 
by  joint  reaoluUon  of  January  15,  1931  (46 
Stat  1039.  ch.  40) ;  an  additional  830  million 
was  appropriated  by  act  of  February  14.  1931 
(46  SUt.  1160).) 

Act  of  March  15,  1989  (53  SUt.  618).  as 
amended  by  act  of  May  2.  1939  (53  SUt. 
631):  Appropriation  of  85  million  for  re- 
hablliUtlon  of  forest  lands  damaged  by  the 
hurricane  of  Septomber  1938  In  the  SUtes 
of  Maine,  New  Hampahlre.  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetu.  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  and 
New  York. 

Act  of  July  12.  1043  (57  SUt.  542) :  815 
million  appropriated  for  the  flscal  year  1944, 
for  assistance  to  farmers  whose  property  was 
destroyed  or  danoaged  by  floods  in  1943. 
(Balance  made  available  \mtll  June  30,  1945. 
by  act  of  May  20.  1944  (58  SUt.  234  ch.  201 ) .] 
Act  of  July  25,  1947  (61  SUt.  423) :  Author- 
ized transfer  of  surplus  property  from  War 
Assets  Administration  to  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  so  as  to  make  It  available  for  the 
alleviation  of  damage  caused  by  flood  or  other 
catastrophe. 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  June  25, 

1948  (62  SUt.  1031.  1038) :  8500,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  disaster  reUef;  86  mUllon  for 
Bsslstence  to  farmers  suffering  damage  from 
floods  in  1948. 

Deficiency  Apprt^rUtion  Act  of  June  33. 

1949  (63  SUt.  340.  247) :  Sums  of  82,586,000 
and  8105,000  were  appropriated  for  reim- 
bursement to  certain  approprlivtlons  for 
funds  diverted  for  work  In  connection  with 
emergencies  resulting  from  storms  in  West- 
ern SUtes. 

General  ApproprUtlon  Act  of  September  6, 

1950  (64  Stat.  607) :  Appropriated  81  million 
to  aid  the  SUtes  in  allevUtlng  hardship  or 
suffering  ca\ised  by  flood,  hurricane,  or  other 
catastrophe. 

Joint  resolution  of  August  3,  1951  (65  SUt. 
173) :  Provided  for  housing  relief  In  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Oklahoma flood-disaster  emer- 
gency. 
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HON.  KIT  CLARDT 

or  idCBioait 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  June  1$.  19S3 


Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  cor- 
recUy  interpret  the  President's  splendid 
remarks  concerning  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing and  informing  ourselves  about  com- 
munism. I  find  myself  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  him.  In  fact,  some  time  ago  I 
found  occasion  on  a  television  program 
to  so  express  myself.  Subsequently  the 
Detrlot  News  published  an  article  deal- 
ing with  the  subject.  It  also  ran  an 
editorial  dealing  with  me  and  this  sub- 
ject. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  these  remarks  by 
me  were  delivered  on  May  24.  And.  it 
will  be  further  noted  that  at  that  time 
I  pointed  out  that  the  only  way  Uie 
American  youth  could  iMroperly  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  the  American 
system  was  to  allow  everyone  to  know 
and  to  understand  everything  possible 
about  communism,  socialism  adid  the 
American  capitalist  economy.  I  am  in- 
deed pleased  to  find  myself  in  complete 
accord  with  what  the  President  said  on 
Sunday. 

I  have  faith  that  when  once  our  peo- 
ple understand  all  about  communion, 
they  wiU  reject  it  out  of  hand.    I  agree 
with   tbe   President   that   this   subject 
should  be  thoroughly  explained  to  every- 
one and  that  we  should  begin  our  educa- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the 
life  of  each  individuaL 
The  article  and  editorial  f<dlow: 
[Ftom  the  Detroit  News] 
CouBSBS  OM  Rns  Abb  Ubobb 
(By  Will  Muller) 
WssBmoTON,  June  1. — Should  eommunl«m 
be  Uught  In  American  schools? 

Tes.  says  a  red-hot  hunter  ol  CommunlsU 
In  education,  RepreeenUtlve  Clabdt,  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan,  of  the  Hoxise  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  but  not  by  Com- 
munists or  Communist  sympathizers. 

The  Lansing  represenUtlve  probably  baa 
started  a  discussion  that  wlU  echo  througb- 
otit  the  co\mtry. 

I  think  communism  should  be  Utight  on 
an  Informational  basis  to  American  chUdren 
so  they  can  see  what  It  is,  how  to  recognize 
It,  how  to  tight  it,  and  how  It  falls  to  stack 
up  with  what  we  have  in  America,"  says 

Clt&BDT. 

PBonsao*  nr  fsvob 

Dr.  Ftowler  Harper,  Tale  law  professor,  told 
a  vromen's  club  convention  here  last  week 
that  he  would  like  his  chUdren  to  study  In  a 
college  where  both  the  Ideas  of  communism 
and  democracy  were  Uught.  He  was  coldly 
received. 

"I  cant  understand  why  you  want  our 
people  to  be  Ignorant  of  commnnism."  b« 
protested.  ,  ,^         , 

Dr.  Blair  Knapp.  Denison  University  presi- 
dent, says  yes.  he  believes  communism  should 
be  taught.  Inf cwmatlonally.  In  schools. 

"Our  young  people  certainly  have  to  be 
Informed  about  communism,  the  differences 
between  It  and  the  American  pbUosophy." 
said  Dr.  Knapp. 

He  went  further. 

"We  cerUlnly  have  an  obligation  to  teach 
all  about  communism  In  our  classrooms,"  he 
said,  "but  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  to 
get  an  expert  on  Russian  communism  and 
appoint  liim  to  our  stoff  for  this  purpose." 
crrcB  NAZI  TWcnfrtQum 

-Mntb.    that    I    absolutely    agree,"    said 

The  former  utlUty  attorney  turned  law- 
maker expanded  on  his  theory. 

"The  success  of  nazlsm  In  Germany 
turned  largely  on  catehing  young  people  and 
Indoctrinating  them  In  schools."  he  said. 

"Lefa  let  our  chUdren  get  a  good  look  at 
communism  In  schools— early  In  their  school 
life—  and  not  learn  from  propagandtete  what 
It  Is  supposed  to  be,"  he  added. 

"Let  objective  teachers  show  them  what 
communism  does  to  freedom,  to  enterprise, 
to  their  reUglon.  to  their  sUndard  of  llr- 
ing  to  f ree  thought  and  free  expression 
L^  young  people  know  there  U  °o  ad^ 
venture  or  fun  In  communism— Just  hatred 
and  deetructlon." 

Although  be  emphasbted  hU  comments 
could  not  Involve  other  members  of  hto 
^^ttoe.  Cuuu)T  .aid  be  felt  ««  other, 
would  agree. 


(Ftom  the  Detroit  New.  of  lune  3. 1968] 
Bi:pi.AiKiifo  Oomnnnut 

RepresenUtlve  Kit  OukBor.  of  lOcblgnn. 
undoubtedly  touched  off  a  chain  reaction  of 
controversy  that  will  reverberaU  for  months 
through  the  schools,  colleges,  and  homes  o< 
the  Nation  when  he  said  he  thoxight  Ameri- 
can children  should  be  Uught  about  com- 
munism "on  an  informational  basis." 

Mr.  Clabot'.  suggestion  has  logic  and 
common  sense,  as  well  as  timeliness,  on  lU 
side,  but  we  can  nevertheless  expect  a  wave 
of  outraged  disagreement  from  thoae  of  Ut- 
ile faith  In  the  competitive  strength  of  the 
iSemoeratlc  Idea. 

Conununlsm  should  Indeed  be  explained  to 
our  children  by  qualtfled  and  objective 
teachers  so  that,  in  Mr.  Clabdt's  words,  "tbey 
can  see  what  it  Is,  how  to  recogntoe  It,  bow 
to  fl^t  It,  and  how  It  faUs  to  stack  up  wltb 
what  we  have  In  America."  The  Inevltablo 
comparisons  the  chUdren  are  bound  to  make 
between  democracy  and  communism  need 
cause  no  concern  to  apprehensive  parents. 

Democracy  is  one  of  mankind's  greatest 
truths,  and.  In  Justice  Holmes*  immortal 
phrase,  "the  best  test  of  truth  Is  the  power  oT 
the  thoiight  to  get  Itself  accepted  In  the 
competition  of  the  market."  If  our  children 
are  to  grow  Into  stalwart  Americans  equipped 
to  battle  the  evU  falsehood  of  communism 
In  the  international  marketplace  of  Meaa. 
the  time  to  start  is  now— wlien  tbey  ar* 
learning  bow  to  think. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 


W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBNTATIVW 

Tuesday,  June  16.  19i3 
Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  foUowing  resolution  submit- 
ted by  my  friend  Emmett  Perry,  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  membership  be- 
cause it  is  so  important:  

RssoLunoM  or  Bmam  Othcbbs  AssocuTwm 
or  THB  Uwrrm  Statbs.  Inc.,  Dbpabtmkmt  or 
ALABAMA.  WITH  Rbfbbxnck  TO  BiKxrnrs  Ac- 

CBUniO  TO  RBSBBVIKB  JW  iNJtJBH)  OS  KllXBD 
WBtLB  TBAVBLDIO  TO  AMD  PBOM  PKBIODO  Or 

AcnvB  DVi'i 

Whereas  Reserve  Oflloers  have  always  here- 
tofore been  Informed  and  beUeved  that  in 
traveling  to  and  from  periods  of  active  duty 
they  have  been  and  are  entitled  to  benefiU. 
hospltallaatton.  active  duty  pay,  etc.,  »•  P~- 
vlded  by  law  In  case  they  are  Injured  <» 
Blled  while  traveling  on  a  day  of  duty,  under 
orders,  and  on  a  direct  route  to  or  from  the 
place  of  active  duty;  and  

Whereas  PubUc  Law  108,  toown  as  the 
Naval    AvUtion    Per«>nnel   Act   of    !»«•    " 
amended,  and  Public  Law  351  of  the  Blst 
Congress,  known  as  the  Career  Oompensa- 
Uon  Act  of  1949,  provide  that  such  ofllcers, 
when  so  traveling,  "shall  be  In  aU  respecU 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  pensions,  com- 
pensation,  death   gratuity,  retirement  pay, 
hospital  benefits,  pay  and  allowances,  and 
retirement  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
provided  by  law  or  regulation  for  ofllcers  of 
the  corresponding  grades  and  length  of  serv- 
ice of  the  regular  services";  and  ^^,,„ 
Whereas  It  appears  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  has  made  a 
ruUng  in  which  he  has  held  that  no  such 
benrtSts  are  payable  to  ReservlsU  during  sucb 
periods  (O.  travel;  and 
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Wliereaa  It  to  the  sense  of  thto  oonTen- 
tlon  thJkt  sucli  views  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral sre  In  conflict  with  tbe  spirit  »nd  letter 
Ot  tbe  law;  and 

Wbereas  such  Tlew  to  contradictory  to  tbe 
expressed  Intent  of  Congress  and  amounts  to 
a  deprivation  of  Reserrlsts  of  certain  benefits 
to  wblcb  tbey  are  entitled  under  tbe  law; 
such  ruling  of  tbe  Comptroller  General 
should  not  be  binding  upon  or  Influence  tbe 
Secretaries  of  the  various  military  depart- 
ments; and 

Whereas  Congressman  Smtth,  of  Missis- 
sippi, aided  by  Congressman  Roozss,  of  Tex- 
as, and  Congressman  Battu,  of  Alabama, 
have  Introduced  In  the  present  session  of 
Congress  on  April  22,  1953.  a  bill  known  as 
H.  R.  4793.  the  purpose  of  which  to  to  make 
clear  tbe  law  that  Reservists  are  entitled  to 
such  benefits  on  the  same  basto  as  members 
of  the  regular  services;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Spabsmait  (for  himself 
and  Senator  Hnx,  of  Alabama)  has  Intro- 
duced In  the  ptreeent  session  of  Congress  on 
May  15,  1953.  a  bill  entitled  "S.  1914."  to  tbe 
same  end  as  the  said  H.  R.  4793 :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc..  Department 
of  Alabama,  in  conx}ention  assembled  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  as  follows: 

1.  That  thto  association  disapproves  the 
action  oS  the  Comptroller  General  and  be- 
lieves the  same  not  to  be  In  accordance  with 
the  law. 

2.  That  the  said  action  by  the  said  Comp- 
trc^er  General  be  reviewed  by  him. 

S.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  armed  services-  carefully 
scrutinize  such  opinion  and  determine  for 
themselves  the  status  of  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  without  considering 
themselves  bound  by  such  opinion. 

4.  That  every  effort  be  made  by  such  Sec- 
retaries to  search  out  and  apply  the  intent 
and  purpose  as  well  ss  the  letter  of  the  law 
In  connection  therewith. 

5.  That  Senators  Sparkman  and  Hill,  Con- 
gressmen SxrrH,  Rogers,  and  Battlk.  be.  and 
they  are  hereby,  commended  for  their  efforts 
in  Introducing  remedial  legtolatlon  should 
the  same  be  necessary. 

6.  That  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  give  full  publicity  In  Re- 
serve Ofllcer  and  other  publications  with  ref- 
erence to  the  foregoing  ruling  and  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  said  bills  now  pending 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  all  Reserve  officers  Inform 
themselves  as  to  the  matters  touched  upon 
herein,  contact  their  vario\is  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  the  Congress  with  the  view 
to  the  enactment  of  such  legtolatlon  Into  law 
to  the  end  that  Reserve  officers,  traveling  to 
and  from  periods  of  active  dutyl  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  law  or  by  any 
interpretation  of  the  law  by  legtolatlve  agents 
or  otherwise. 

7.  That  copies  of  thto  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  Senators  Sparkman  and  Hnx,  to 
Congressmen  SsirrH,  Rogexs,  and  Battle,  to 
the  press,  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  var- 
ious departments  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 


GOP  and  Reciprocal  Trade 

EXTENSION  OP  REBilARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
Df  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Ut.  smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  oX  the  Rccoao, 
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I  iiiclude  the  following  editorial  from 
theJNew  York  Times  of  June  15,  1953: 

GOP   AKS   RXdPBOCAL   TKADB 

House  of  Representatives  fooled  no- 

' — least  of  all  Itself — In  approving  yes- 

a  1-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 

Agreements    Act    with    a    psjrttoan 

that  could  wreck  the  Impartial 

of  the  Tariff  Commission.     Admlt- 

It  was  better  that  the  House  pass  this 

than  none  at  all,  and  far  better  that 

It   than   the  protectiontot   Simpson 

which  was  used  as  the  basto  for  the 

and  hearings  in  committee. 

let  no  one  think  that  the  measure 

now  goes  tc  the  Senate  Is  any  flaming 

for  liberalization  of  trade.     In  the  first 

.  the  administration  long  ago  promtoed 

no  major  new  trade  agreements  would 

entered   into  thto  year;    so  at  best  the 

Trade  Act  to  a  mere  expression 

will  and  continuity  of  policy.    In  the 

place,  the  old  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

thto  one  perpetuates,  had  already  been 

Watered  down  that  it  could  offer  only  11m- 

Inducements  to  fvirther  enlargement  of 

international  trade.     In  the  third  and 

important  place,  the  amendment  in- 

the  size  of  the  Tariff  Commission 

its  authorized  membership  of  6 — evenly 

between  the  2  parties — to  7,  allowing 

to  dominate  it,  to  a  major  potential 

for    the   protectiontots.     It   to    thto 

that  we  hope  the  Senate  will 

out  of  the  present  bill. 

size  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  im- 

because  the  Tariff  Commission  to  im- 

It  advises  the  President  ss  to  the 

point  beyond  which  duty  concessions 

cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 

ivoducers.     It    also    advtoes    him 

concessions    already    granted    are 

or    threatening    serious    injury    to 

domestic  Industry,  in  which  case 

concessions   may   be   withdrawn   under 

escape  clause. 

recently    as   last   week    the   President 

hto  reluctance  to  interfere  with  the 

of  trade  by  rejecting  a  proposal  to  In- 

the  duty  on  silk  scarves  Imported  from 

There  to  little  doubt  where  the  Pres- 

's  natural  instinct  lies.    But,  perhaps 

fittingly,  he  has  already  appointed  one 

to  the  Commission.    Even  with- 

the   proposed   Increase   in  membership 

to  still   another  vacancy   to  be  filled. 

President  should  look  carefully  before 

makes  hto  next  appointment.     And   the 

should  relieve  him  of  the  necessity 

tjuming  the  Commission  from  a  blparttoan 

into  a  partisan  one.     The  President  has 

Democrats  on  hto  side  in  thto  fight.     Now 

just  a  question  of  getting  enough  Repub- 

to  go  along. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACRT7SETTS 

dr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1953 

Itr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
un4,nimous  consent,  I  ask  that  the  fol- 
low Ing  speech  by  E)r.  Peliks  Gross,  asso- 
cia  «  professor  of  sociology  and  social 
anthropology,  Brooklyn,  and  adjutant 
prcfessor.  New  York  University,  be  in- 
cluied  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Thi !  sp>eech  was  delivered  under  the  aus- 
Tpicis  of  the  Polish  American  Congress. 
Inc ..  and  Is  another  in  a  long  series  dedi- 
cat  sd  to  bringing  home  to  the  people  of 


the  United  States  the  theme  of  this  great 
organization.  Justice  for  Poland: 

German  war  against  the  civilized  world 
which  has  climaxed  with  the  attack  against 
Poland  in  1939  Indicated  that  the  old  struc. 
ture  of  International  relations  in  Europe  to 
obsolete.  Thto  fact,  that  the  structure  of 
European  International  relations  was  far  be- 
hind the  necessities  of  modern  times,  was 
not  new.  Already  before  World  War  I  the 
idea  of  a  United  Europe  was  advanced.  After 
1939  the  need  for  af  ormation  of  a  European 
Union  became  much  more  evident,  and  the 
initiative  toward  formation  of  a  European 
Federation  or  Union  much  more  definitive. 
Thto  initiative  has  been  taken  simultaneously 
by  Winston  Churchill  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  late  Wladyslaw  Slkor- 
ski.  Prime  Minister  of  Poland,  on  the  other. 
Churchill,  de  Gaulle  and  Rejmaud  suggested 
a  Franco-Brlttoh  Union.  Thto  Union  might 
have  formed  a  future  European  Federation. 
However,  the  Churchill,  de  Gaulle,  and  Rey- 
naud  initiative  failed.  The  French  govern- 
ment at  that  time  rejected  thto  proposition. 
However,  the  i-oles  and  Czechoslovaks  moved 
soon  toward  a  Czecboslovak-Poltoh  Confed- 
eration. Agreements  toward  a  Czechoslovak- 
Poltoh  Federation  were  signed  already  in  the 
1940's.  Sikorski's  government  supported  a 
broader  Inlttotlve  toward  formation  of  a 
broader  East  European  Federation.  Such  a 
federation  would  include  all  nations  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Aegean.  Jan  Masaryk  and  Ed- 
ward Benes,  the  Czechoslovak  statesmen, 
were  supporters  of  thto  Idea. 

In  consequence  of  the  Polish,  Czechoslo- 
vak, Yugoslav,  and  Greek  initutive,  a  cen- 
tral and  eastern  European  planning  board 
was  formed  in  New  York  in  1941.  Members 
of  this  board  were  Czechoslovakia,  Greece. 
Yugoslavia,  and  Poland.  Tbe  piirpoee  of  it 
was  initiation  of  plans  toward  a  very  close 
cooperation  in  thto  area.  All  foxir  nations 
moved  rather  fast  and  deflnltlve  toward  a 
new  regional  and  confederate  solution  in  thto 
area. 

Strong  support  for  a  European  federation 
came  from  the  Polish  underground.  The 
Council  of  National  Unity,  an  underground 
parliament  of  Poland,  favored  the  idea  of  an 
east  Eurbpean  confederation.  Democratic 
members  of  Poltoh  restotance  favored  a  Euro- 
pean union.  Both  in  London  and  inside 
Poland  broad  plans  for  a  futvire  European 
organization  were  discussed.  There  was  al- 
most a  general  agreement  that  an  eastern 
Z^iropean  union  or  confederation  should  be 
created.  In  addition  to  thto  eastern  Euro- 
pean federation,  most  of  the  Poltoh  demo- 
crats in  exile  favored  a  broader  union,  a 
European  federation.  They  argued  that  an 
eastern  Exiroi>ean  confederation,  of  which 
Poland  would  be  a  member,  should  become 
a  part  of  a  broader  European  union.  Tbe 
Baltic  States,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Balkans  were  to  become  some 
kind  of  a  regional  unit  within  thto  European 
federation. 

The  Poltoh  Government  in  exile  remained 
faithful  to  the  idea  of  a  European  unity 
and  its  policy  wss  consistently  pro-European. 
After  the  tragic  death  of  the  late  Genersl 
Slkorskl,  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Mikolajczyk  continued  a  policy  of  support 
of  a  European  federation.  When  Thomas 
Arciszewski,  one  of  the  leading  personali- 
ties of  the  Poltoh  underground,  arrived  from 
Poland  to  London  and  became  Poltoh  Prime 
Minister  In  exile,  hto  government  gave  full 
support  to  plans  for  an  eastern  European 
confederation  and  supported  with  B3rmpathy 
all  the  efforts  toward  a  European  union. 

Of  course,  Stalin  and  Communist  impe- 
rialtots  are  and  were  opposed  to  a  European 
federation.  Lenin  was  a  mortal  enemy  of 
European  unity.  A  weak,  divided  Europe 
was  their  goal.  It  to  Bismarck  who  to  cred- 
ited with  saying,  "We  devour  countries  like 
an  artichoke — piece  by  piece."    A  weak  and 
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divided  Europe  to,  of  oourae.  an  etuy  prey 
of  the  CommuntoU.  Tlie  Soviet  Unloo  de- 
voured Eastern  Europe  ptooe  by  plece-Uke 

an  artichoke. 

The  Poles  oppoeed  vlgoKnufly  the  program 
of  Yalta.  They  opposed  partition  of  Eu- 
rope The  Polish  Government  In  exile, 
beaded  by  Arclszewekl,  was  at  that  time  the 
only  allied  government  which  has  rejected 
totally  Yalta,  and  In  consequence,  the  parti- 
tion at  Europe. 

Soon  after  a  short  lnt«lude,  Soviet  plans 
became  obvious.  The  Communist  goal  to 
simple.  Their  goal  is  the  conquest  of  the 
planet.  Europe  to  an  essential  step  toward 
thto  goal.  When  Soviet  danger  became  Im- 
minent, European  unity  became  again  In 
1946  a  leading,  constructive  idea  of  the  Eu- 
ropean reconstruction.  But  not  only  Soviet 
threat  has  prompted  Europeans  Into  cooper- 
ation Economic  reconstruction  of  Europe 
was   hardly   po«lhle   without   a  European 

unity.  _  . 

From  the  very  beginning,  free  Poles  in 
exile,  as  well  as  American  Poles,  followed 
with  sympathy  the  growth  of  European 
movement  and  European  institutions,  such 
as  the  Council  of  Europe  In  Strassbourg. 
Associations  of  Poltoh  federalists  have  been 
formed.  Leading  Polish  committees  in  exile 
gave  their  enthusiastic  support  to  the  idea 
of  a  European  union. 

Programs  of  exUes  were  outlined  in  1951 
and  1952  in  the  Philadelphia  manifesto  and 
In  the  Williamsburg  declaration.  In  both 
documents  it  was  agreed  that  after  libera- 
tion the  enslaved  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope wlU  form  an  Eastern  European  re- 
gional confederation  or  union.  Thto  union 
they  agreed  will,  in  turn,  become  a  part  of 
a  European  federation.  There  to  a  great 
similarity  between  the  Eastern  European 
countries.  They  have  suffered  from  con- 
quest, wars,  and  foreign  subjugation.  Com- 
mon suffering  has  contributed  to  mutual 
understanding.  Poltoh  committees  In  exile — 
there  are  two  of  them — have  signed  both 
documents.  Both  documents  were  docu- 
menU  drafted  with  full  support  of  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe. 

Since  1939  Poltoh  foreign  policy  initiated 
by  Slkorskl  was  above  all  a  European  one. 
The  world  will  not  remain  half  free  and  half 
slave.  One  time  Poland  wlU  be  free  again. 
It  will  then  Join  •  dem«CKratio  and  free 
European  imlon.  A  Eiuropean  union  will,  in 
tiu-n,  be  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Community  to  which  today  the  United  States 
and  western  European  countries  already  be- 
long. A  free,  powerful,  and  democratic  At- 
lantic Community  will  become  a  pUlar  of 
a  peaceful  world,  and  such  a  community 
will  also  become  a  constructive  solution  and 
constructive  element  in  a  future  United  Na- 
tions system. 


GrkPUaakf 


EXliaiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  iimwsoTa 
IN  THE  SDVATB  OF  THE  OTflTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  i6,  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscod  an  article 
entitled  "Jobs.  Inc.,"  which  appeared  in 
the  spring  edition  of  Transmission,  pub- 
lished by  the  Northem  Natural  Gas  Co., 
of  Omaha.  Nebr. 

This  article  features  Albert  Lea.  Miniu 
as  an  outstanding  example  o<  ciTle 
planning  and  cooperativeneas. 


Iti&rt  being  no  cbjeetion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Jobs.  lire. 

It  was  Just  a  decade  ago.  tn  IMS.  that  Hm 
realdents  of  Albert  Lea.  Minn.,  altbougb  stUl 
several  years  removed  from  the  oompletloa 
of  World  War  n.  undertoc*  a  postwar  oom- 
munlty  planning  program  ot  herculean  pro- 
portions. 

Today  that  program,  after  experiencing 
postwar  success  far  beyond  the  hope  of  the 
most  optimtotlc  of  the  city  dads  of  Albert 
Lea.  continues  as  a  permanent  and  impor- 
tant segment  of  Albert  Lea's  economical 
development. 

At  the  start  thto  program  took  the  shape 
of  a  mass  Job  hunt.  It  came  about  thto  way. 
Albert  Lea.  a  city  of  nearly  18,000  population. 
was  chosen  in  1943  by  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be  a  g\ilnea 
pig  for  a  study  in  postwar  community  plan- 
ning. The  one  thing  that  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  of  Albert  Lea  who  were 
attempting  thto  planning  was  that  there 
would  be  a  Job  paying  a  living  wage  for  every 
worker  who  wanted  one  after  the  war. 

Albert  Lea  was  chosen  as  tbe  guinea  pig 
because  it  was  a  small  industrial  city  with 
many  small  employers  and  one  large  em- 
ployer. Wltoon  ft  Co..  which  maintains  a  meat 
packing  plant  there.  Beyond  thto.  Albert 
Lea  and  Freeborn  County.  <rf  which  It  to  the 
county  seat,  had  ahown.  partiCTjlarly  since 
the  reorganization  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  1939,  an  imusual  and  outstanding 
spirit  of  commimlty  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion. 

THB  jca  TO  IB  Dom 
First  step  in  the  postwar  community  plan- 
ning program  got  underway  when  Albert 
Lea,  with  the  help  of  the  Northwest  Research 
committee  of  Mlnneapolto.  conducted  a 
study  to  determine  the  potential  unem- 
I^oyment  figure  for  after  the  war.  Thto 
study  showed  a  postwar  labor  force  totaling 
6.561. 

Knowing  the  number  of  workers  who  would 
want  Jobs  after  the  war,  the  businessmen 
of  Albert  Lea  then  set  out  to  conduct  a 
survey  among  the  city's  employers  of  how 
many  Jobs  they  would  be  able  to  provide 
Thto  survey  showed  that  there  would  be 
Jobs  avaUable  for  6,968  persons,  which  left 
a  potential  unemployment  figure  of  693. 

At  the  same  time  these  studies  were  be- 
ing conducted,  a  survey  of  a  cross  section  of 
the  city's  and  county's  popiUation  was  token 
to  find  out  what  goods  they  expected  to  buy 
during  the  first  2  years  after  the  war.  These 
consumers'  needs  especially  applied  to  goods 
which  were  not  available  during  the  war. 

Let's  take  one  of  these  purchase  Indica- 
tions and  analyze  the  aid  It  co\ild  provide  in 
attfrnpt'^g  to  create  more  Jobs.  The  indica- 
tion that  2,296  automobUes  would  be  pur- 
chased la  Freeborn  County  could  have  such 
effects  as  these:  The  car  dealer,  seeing  the 
surprtolngly  large  number  of  autos  that 
would  be  sold  according  to  the  survey,  might 
plan  to  add  another  salesman  to  hto  staff; 
the  auto  garage  might  add  another  me- 
chanic, and  the  filling  station  take  on  an- 
other attendant. 

In  thto  way  such  a  survey  could  help  to 
whittle  away  at  the  total  of  potential  un- 
employed. But.  of  course.  It  was  not  the 
complete  answer  to  finding  Jobs  for  everyone, 
and  the  leaders  of  Albert  Lea  realizing  thto. 
set  out  to  hit  even  harder  at  the  problem  of 
creating  more  Jobs. 

JOBS,  nrc. 
TO  create  mere  Jobs  Mdled  for  a  three- 
forked  avenue  of  approach,  the  buslnese 
leaders  decided.  These  three  methods  were: 
encourage  the  e^wmslon  of  existing  indus- 
tries; to  seek  and  help  locate  new  factories, 
and  thirdly  to  help  new  small  enterprises 
get  under  way.  especially  for  returning  vet- 
erans who  wanted  to  go  into  busmess  for 
tbemselvea. 


To  aocompltoh  these  ends.  Jobs,  Inc..  a 
branch  at  the  chamber  of  commerce,  was 
formed  to  1944.  Jobe.  Inc..  constated  of  100 
posons  who  each  put  up  $100  to  organise 
and  finance  the  enterprise. 

The  money  thus  raised  was  to  be  used  ss 
rtok  capital  to  loan  to  those  people  who 
desired  to  start  a  new  business  In  Alb«^  Lea. 

President  of  thto  Jobs,  fnc,  organisation, 
was.  and  stiU  to  today.  C  K.  Myers,  dtotrlct 
manager  for  Interstate  Power  Co..  the  gas 
and  electric  utility  at  Albert  Lea.  The  city 
is  served  gas  from  the  pipeline  system  oC 
Northem  NaturaL 


The  first  actual  case  htotory  of  Jobs,  Ine, 
provides  a  clear  picture  of  how  Jobs.  Inc., 
functioned  and  gives  an  idea  erf  the  vigor 
with  which  the  group  swung  into  action. 
An  established  Albert  Lea  firm  making 
wagon  tongues  had  the  problem  of  a  large 
quantity  of  left-over  wood  scraps.  Two  Al- 
bert Lea  young  men  got  the  idea  of  using 
the  scrap  for  making  toys.  Making  a  sample 
wooden  toy  tractor,  the  men  approached  Jobs, 
Inc.  The  idea  went  over.  Jobs,  Inc.  agreed 
to  take  on  the  project.  A  loan  ct  •1,000  was 
negotiated  from  the  Jobs.  Inc.  pooL 

An  example  of  the  cooperation  that  existed 
In  the  ventiire  was  brought  out  when  sc»ne 
of  the  leaders  pitched  to  as  follows:  the 
manager  of  the  local  Ben  Franklto  store 
ordered  600  of  the  toy  tractors;  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  another  firm  figured  cost  of  jwoduc- 
tlon  for  the  new  toy  company;  a  pubUc 
accountant  helped  set  up  the  books;  an- 
other executive  attempted  to  secure  sales 
outlets;  and  thus  a  firm  was  bom.  the  Albert 
Xiea  Manufacturing  Oo. 

The  firm  was  soon  on  Its  feet  manxif acttir- 
Ing  a  variety  of  toys  and  employing  nearly 
10  pecaons.  The  loan  has  long  since  been 
rq>akl  to  fi9i  with  totereet. 

Other  ecxnpanles  which,  although  they  did 
not  need  financing,  were  startsd  to  Albert 
Lea  through  the  encouragement  and  help 
<rf  Jobs,  Inc..  included  the  Albert  I«a  Bectro 
Plating  Co.,  A.  A.  Borenson  Co.  (crates,  booces, 
skids) ,  and  the  Ad-Art  Oo, 

Besides  the  toy  firm,  other  companies 
which  have  actually  started  to  Albert  Lea 
through  the  aid  of  a  loan  from  Jobs.  Inc..  are 
the  Duncanson,  now  GladwlU  Patt«n  and 
Design  Co.  (industrial  patterns),  and  KwUt 
Sweep  Oo.  (fioor  sweeping  compound). 

In  addition  to  new  firms  orlgtoattog  to  Al- 
bert Lea.  Jobs,  Inc..  has  been  responsible 
for  established  firms  located  elsewhere  In- 
stalling new  f actortos  or  branches  to  Albert 
Lea.  A  typical  example  of  thto  to  Munstog- 
wear.  Inc,  The  oflldato  of  thto  men's  and 
women's  underwear  firm  were  looking  for  a 
spot  for  a  branch  location.  The  chamber  at 
commerce  and  Job,  Inc.,  worked  doeely  with 
Its  offlclato  and  were  tostrumehtal  to  helptog 
them  pick  Albert  Lea  for  the  site. 

A  director  of  Jobs.  Inc..  and  another  Al- 
bert Lea  citiaen  knew  that  a  Mlnneapolto 
bustoessman  was  thinking  of  opening  a  non- 
ferrous  foimdry  someptoce.  They  caUed  up- 
on him.  and  as  a  result,  the  Conttoental 
Foundries,  Inc..  to  now  located  to  Albert  Lea. 
He  commented.  "I  never  saw  such  a  go-getting 
outfit;  we  were  packed  up  and  moved  before 

we  knew  It."  

Jobs.  Inc..  has  been  a  financial  success, 
now  showing  assets  of  $17,000.  all  of  which 
to  cash.  Of  course,  the  success  of  such  a 
venture  cannot  be  measured  to  terms  of 
assets  alone.  It  to  the  Jobe  created,  the  to- 
crease  to  retaU  sales,  the  todustrial  expan- 
pansion,  and  the  development  of  community 
spirit  and  cooperation  that  meastire  the  suc- 
cess. 

JOBS  Binunwo,  ntc. 

pyjr  several  years  followtog  1944,  consider-^ 
able  thought  had  been  given  by  some  Albert 
Lea  bustoessmen  conccmtog  the  evident  need 
for  an  organization  which  would  be  empow- 
ered to  construct  and  acquire  todustrial. 
wholesaling,  and  warehousing  buUdtogs  and 
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•ttw  for  futur*  oeex^pmncf.  In  August  of 
1960.  Jobs  Bulktlng  m»  oOcUUy  Incorpomt- 
•d  wDd  mora  thaa  $94,000  worth  o<  stock  sold. 

Tbaoorpontioii  ImmcdUtely  purchased  a 
SH-oc*  indiwtrUl  sits  and  started  construc- 
tion of  an  11,000-square-foot  unlTersal-type 
Industrial  building  on  It.  without  a  buyer  in 
Bight.  Before  the  building  was  half  finished. 
It  was  ptirchased  ^  Universal  lillklng  Ma- 
chine Co. 

Next  Jobs  Building.  Ine..  purchased  an  old- 
er 10,000-square-foot  building  which  It  rents 
at  a  reasonable  figure  to  the  A.  A.  Sorenson 
Co..  maniifacturer  of  crates,  boxes,  and  skids. 

In  1961,  Jobs  Building.  Inc..  paid  919.200 
for  an  unimproved  96-acre  tract.  It  Is  clear 
of  debt.  The  tract,  located  Jiist  south  of  the 
dty.  was  purchased  a^a  further  inducement 
for  new  Industries  and  wholesalers  or  the 
expansion  of  established  ones. 

Last  spring  the  Albert  Lea  Pipe  ft  Supply 
Co.  purchased  a  ptstlon  of  the  96  acres  from 
Jobs  Building.  Inc.,  and  has  constructed  a 
building  to  Its  own  specifications. 

Standing  as  mute  evidence  to  the  effective- 
ness of  Jobs.  Inc..  and  Jobs  Building,  Inc.,  is 
the  fact  that  Industrial  expansion  and  em- 
ployment has  increased  measurably  during 
the  last  10  years.  A  total  of  28  new  firms 
have  opened,  and  Industrial  employment  has 
risen  from  1,586  to  over  3.900.  Total  em- 
ployment In  all  lines  of  endeavor  has  In- 
creased from  4.266  to  7390. 

Jobs  President  Charlie  Myers  points  out 
the  Interesting  fact  that  retail  sales  in  the 
community  also  increased  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  employment.  In  1941  Albert  Lea's 
retail  sales  were  under  $9  million,  while  by 
1961  they  had  Increased  to  over  $26  million. 
In  1941  wholesale  sales  were  Just  over  H 
million:  In  1952  they  were  $12,700,000. 
wnasFaxAO  ruBLXcrrr 

nrom  the  start.  Jobs.  Inc.,  and  Jobs  Build- 
ing, Inc.,  would  have  tickled  the  fancy  of  a 
Bollywood  publicity  agent.  The  project  re- 
ceived comment  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion. As  far  back  as  July  of  1943,  when 
the  plan  was  just  underway  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  commented  editorially,  "Lifting  lu 
dvic  periscope  above  the  muddled  waters  of 
war  economy,  a  little  city  in  Minnesota  Is 
making  a  scientific  siirvej  of  its  postwar 
needs  with  a  view  of  having  a  Job  for  every 
resident  when  peace  returns." 

Clippings  from  newBi>apers  in  England. 
Sweden,  and  South  America  were  also  re- 
ceived. Hal  Boyle,  noted  war  correspondent, 
visited  Albert  Lea  and  did  a  story  on  Jobs. 
Inc.,  for  the  Associated  Press.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  carried  a  feature. 

The  radio  program.  Cavalcade  of  America 
devoted  an  entire  program  to  Jobs,  Inc. 
Kate  Smith  also  did  a  program  about  the 
unique  enterprise. 

Among  other  magazines  that  carried  fea- 
tures about  the  community  planning  wwre 
Time,  Nation's  Business,  This  Week,  Reader's 
Digest.  Cosmopolitan,  and  Liberty. 

Such  publicity  caused  a  flood  of  mall  In- 
quiries about  the  work  to  fiow  Into  Albert 
Lea.  By  1946  over  2,000  letters  Inquiring 
about  Jobs.  Inc..  had  been  received.  Prob- 
ably the  inquiry  coming  from  the  most  re- 
mote location  waa  a  letter  from  the  Pill 
Islands. 

One  letter  from  a  hlgb-school  girl  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  requested  some  liter atvire  which 
will  explain  why  your  town  Is  so  often  In 
the  limelight.  Many  of  the  letters  were 
from  ofllclals  of  other  towns  wondering  how 
such  a  plan  could  be  put  into  effect  by  them. 

A   CONTINtriNO   KTTOtT 

There  Is  no  sign  of  resting  on  past  laurels. 
or  a  let-up  in  enthusiasm  and  vigor,  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  of  Jobs.  Inc..  and  Jobs 
Building.  Inc.  As  recent  as  December  of 
1962.  a  good  example  of  their  continued  effort 
was  displayed  when  Jobs,  Inc.,  helped  locate 
a  site  for  another  new  firm.  Northwest  Rub- 
ber Co..  which  Is  Twafcing  abraslve  untng^  ^ 
specifications. 
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few  lines  ago  the  anthuslasm  and  vigor 
the  Jobs,  Inc.,  leaders  were  msntUmed. 
(  ne  Individual  in  Albert  lisa  can  be  cred- 
wlth  giving  the  utmost  In  those  char- 
it  Is  the  president  of  Jobs.  Inc., 
Jobs  Building,  Ine.^ — Charlie  Myers. 
sptAen  Mr.  Myers  Is  one  of  Albert  Lea's 
dtlsens.  ComUnlng  his  duties  as 
manago'  of  Interstate  Power  Co.  and 
active  civic  work,  he  has  little  spare  time. 
Is  a  former  county  chairman  of  the  Com- 
for  Economic  Development  (CKD),  a 
of  the  Oovemor's  Economic  Coun- 
and  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Little 
Commission, 
a  civic  brochure.  Bill  Sykes.  secretary 
the  chamber  of  conunerce,  who  works 
clo4ely  with  Mr.  Myers  on  Jobs,  Inc„  and 
Building,  Inc.,  wrote  this: 
"pharlie,  as  Mr.  Myers  Is  affectionately 
by  his  thousands  of  admirers.  Is  an 
outstanding  example  in  Minnesota  and  any- 
where else  of  what  one  man  with  vision 
faith  in  the  future  can  do  in  generating 
In  a  community  to  the  point  where 
of  individuals  get  together  to  form 
of  a  civic  nat\ire  which  bring 
abdut  tremenddlis  benefits  to  a  community, 
k  State  and  to  individuals  who  go  into 
buatness  and  who  are  employed  In  those 
Ind  ustrles." 
qharlle,  himself.  Is  quick  to  explain  that 
success  of  Jobs  Is  a  team  ventiue.  He 
points  out  the  industrious  effort  put  out 
chamber  secretary  Bill  Sykes,  the  co- 
from  the  Minnesota  State  Employ- 
me|it  Service,  the  members  of  the  boards  of 
Inc.,  and  Jobs  Building,  Inc.,  the 
research  conunlttee,  Minnesota 
of  Business  Research  and  De- 
velopment, the  leaders  of  the  chamber.  Al- 
Lea's   business   executives   and   many 
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is  little  wonder  that  with  the  existence 
of  iuch  wonderful  civic  spirit  and  coopera- 
tion, the  residents  of  this  progressive  Min- 
nesota community  proudly  point  out  their 
fltt  ng  slogan.  "Albert  Lea,  the  city  that  plans 
Its  [uture." 


Treaty  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cjkhvrotaru 

qr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  June  16.  1953 


lb*.  JACKSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
I  include  the  following  editorial 
f  roln  the  New  York  Journal-American  of 
Ju4e  8.  1953: 

TxsATT  Law 
Senator  Buckxb's  proposed  constitutional 
amc  ndment  to  restrict  the  President's  treaty- 
mallng  powers  has  been  approved  by  the 
Sen|ite  Judiciary  Committee  and  will  prob- 
be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
year. 
Tfie  amendment  will  then  go  to  the  legls- 
and,  if  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
States  within  7  years,  will  become  part 
organic  law  of  the  Nation, 
measure,  its  authors  report,  will  not  In 
way  affect  the  President's  sole  author- 
o  conduct  foreign  relations,  nor  will  it 
the  ability  of  the  State  Depart- 
to  enter  into  treaties,  subject  to  the 
's  approvaL 

amendment  will  prevent  the  substl- 

tutit>n  of  "treaty  law"  for  domestic  law  wlth- 

United  States  except  through  leglsla- 

whloh  would  be  valid  In  the  absence  of 
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M  a  further  safeguard,  th«  amendment 

would  place  lntematl<mal  Executive  orders 

vrtUch  have  sometimes  been  substituted  for 
treatlea-runder  the  same  limitation. 

Xiegal  experts  who  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  testified  that  treaty  law  has 
become  the  gravest  constitutional  Issue  In 
our  history  since  the  BUI  of  Rights  was 
adopted. 

A  clause  in  the  Constitution  provides  that 
treaties  "made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States"  shaU  be  "the  supreme  law  of 
the  land." 

Courts  have  ruled  that  treaties  may  thus 
displace  State  constitutions,  statutes  en- 
acted by  Congress  or  the  legislatives,  and 
even  some  provisions  of  ths  Constitution 
Itself. 

The  inherent  dangers  In  this  situatloi^^ 
existing  in  no  other  country  In  the  same 
form — did  not  become  apparent  \mtll  after 
the  United  States  had  Joined  the  United 
Nations. 

In  that  organisation  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  may  devise  agreements 
which,  as  treaties,  would  become  law  for  the 
American  people  on  their  home  ground  with- 
out their  knowledge  and  without  the  assent 
of  their  own  lawmakers. 

In  these  circumstances  the  United  States 
could  be — and,  In  fact.  Is  being — progres- 
sively merged  into  a  form  of  world  govern- 
ment. Such  a  government  could,  through 
treaty  law,  acquire  and  exercise  control  over 
our  civil  and  social  affairs,  our  labor  rela- 
tions, oiir  trade  and  conunerce,  our  currency 
and  banking,  our  immigration  system,  and 
our  taxes  and  tariffs. 

The  Bricker  amendment  will  remove  us 
from  this  danger,  assure  our  national  Inde- 
pendence, and  protect  our  constitutional  in- 
stitutions. It  will,  in  fact,  make  us  stronger 
rather  than  weaker  In  International  trans- 
actions. 

To  the  American  Bar  Association  goes 
credit  for  a  long  fight  in  this  cause — with 
credit  especially  to  its  past  president,  Mr. 
Prank  E.  Holman,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  who,  in 
1948,  discerned  the  snare  laid  for  us  in  two 
United  Nations  instriunents — the  Conven- 
tions Against  Genocide  and  a  Covenant  on 
Hiunan  Rights. 


United  State$  Food  Stodu  for  Faauat 
Area$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RscoKD.  I  include  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Malcolm  Johnson  in  the  New 
York  Journal-American  and  other 
Hearst  newspapers,  in  which  the  former 
Pulitzer  prize  winner  describes  how  some 
of  our  vast  store  of  surplus  food  can  be 
nent  to  the  famine  areas  of  the  world 
to  combat  communism  and  build  good 
will.  This  series  also  includes  an  edi- 
torial on  the  same  subject,  which  I  am 
sure  will  interest  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  matter  follows: 


^XLTAXX  AOENCIXS  ACT — SXBK  UNIRD   STATXS 

SxTXPLUBXs  roa  PAMm  AaxAa 

(By  Malcolm  Johnson) 
Washington,  May  21. — The  Nation's  lead- 
ing   private    welfare    agencies    are    moving 
today  to  help  unshackle  vast  surplus  food 
stocks  held  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  In  order  to  release  larger  quantities  of 
this  desperately  needed  food  to  famine- 
■tricken  areas  of  the  world. 

As  an  Indication  of  what  can  be  done  the 
Government  has  Just  agreed  to  donate  90 
million  pounds  of  its  huge  dried  milk  sur- 
plus to  these  agencies  tat  distribution  to 
the  needy  overseas  during  the  next  6  months. 


aacooincs 
Pinal  allocations  have  not  been  made,  but 
Government  authorities,  recognlalng  urgent 
needs  in  some  areas,  have  accepted  high  pri- 
ority requests  from  four  agencies. 

They  are  releasing  to  them  980.000  pounds 
of  this  mUk  for  Immediate  distribution  to 
South  Korea,  Austria.  Yugoalavla,  India,  and 
Pakistan,  among  others. 

The  90  million  pounds  being  released  rep- 
resents less  than  half   the   total   of   dried 
milk    now  held  by  the  Government,  which 
was  followed  up  by  other  similar  aUotmenU. 
That  figure.  In  turn.  Is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  millions  oC  tons  of  other  foods,  much 
of  It  peruhable,   acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  United  SUtes  farm  prtce- 
•upport  program  and  piling  up  in  the  ware- 
bouses  and  storage  planto  with  serious  risk 
of  spoUage  due  to  domestic  oversupply. 
caincAL  suBPLtrsH 
The  most  critical  surpluses  at  present  are 
in  wheat,  com.  and  butter. 

Yet  mlUlons  of  people  In  many  parU  of 
the  world  are  starving  or  are  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  Tar  these,  including  helpless 
children,  the  food  needs  are  described  as 
urgent  and  Immediate. 

Thus  the  Government  Is  current  action  in 
releasing  the  milk  Is  haUed  by  the  private 
agencies  as  a  step  which  they  hope  wlU  be 
followed  by  other  slmUar  alloCmenU  and 
a  concerted  effort  to  remove  legal  obstacles 
blocking  humanltarUn  distribution  abroad 
of  food  surpluses  not  usable  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Congressional  action  may  be  required  to 
revise  some  of  the  existing  Government  regu- 
Istlons.  It  was  pointed  out. 

CARE,  one  of  the  many  private  welfare 
agencies,  which  for  3  years  has  been  pleading 
with  the  Government  to  free  more  surplus 
stocks,  says  of  present  world  conditions: 

"In  many  ootmtrtaa  the  need  for  a  crust 
of  bread,  the  worry  for  the  ne«t  meal,  U 
nearly  as  acute  as  U  was  In  the  Immediat* 
postwar  period." 

In  Korea,  says  CARE,  "famine  has  Joined 
the  terrors  of  war."  In  Greece  200  vUlages 
near  the  northern  border  are  threatened  with 
starvation.  CARE  also  cites  critical  needs 
among  India's  350  million  population.  In 
Pakistan,  and  among  the  dUplaced  persons 
in  Germany  and  Austria. 

Msgr.  Edward  Swanstrom  of  the  War  Re- 
lief Services  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference says: 

"Every  day  we  get  urgent  appeals  for  food 
from  many  areas  of  the  world.  Our  relief 
program  Is  concerned  primarily  with  mlUlons 
of  displaced  persons.  We  are  trying  to  aid 
populations  totaling  about  38  million. 

"In  Germany  and  Austria  alone  there  are 
about  10  million.  In  the  Middle  East,  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  Europeans,  alxmt 
900.000.  in  India  and  PaklsUn.  nearly  12 
million.  In  Hongkong  and  Formosa,  5  mU- 
Uon  refugees  from  Red  China.  In  Korea, 
between  refugees  from  the  north  and  the 
displaced  In  the  south,  nearly  10  million." 

In  contrast  to  this  grim  picture  of  want 
and  misery  In  many  lands  the  United  States 
Government  today  figuratively  \a  sltUng  on 
mountains  of  surplus  foods  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporalton  under  the 
farm   prlce-supp<x-t  law. 

STOcaia  iNcacASiNa 
..  The  Government  now  holds  »1  J  billions  In 
farm  commodities.  mosUy  food,  by  outright 
purchase^r  taken  as  collateral  against  un« 
redeemed  farm  loans. 


With  tuem  prices  falltiig  the  Govemmeiit. 
as  it  must  under  the  law.  is  continuing  to 
acquire  farm  products  to  add  to  the  already 
huge  stirplu?. 

Experts  predict  that  by  the  middle  of  ne«t 
year  the  Government's  stockpile  of  food  may 
reach  a  whopping  total  of  $4.8  billion— an 
all-tlme  high.  In  addition  to  huge  surpluses 
of  whest.  com,  and  butter.  thU  also  Includes 
beans,  cheese,  peanuts,  and  other  foods. 

Even  now  the  Nation's  warehouses  are 
bursting  at  the  seams  with  surplus  foods  and 
the  storage  fees  alone  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  more  than  tlOO  million  a  year. 
On  wheat,  the  problem  of  storage  Is  so 
acute  the  Government  is  taking  old  World 
War  n  Liberty  ships  out  of  mothballs  and 
pouring  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  Into 
their  Kokis  in  the  Hudson  River  near  Mew 
Tork  City. 

Amerioan  walfare  agendes  working  over- 
seas say  that  the  Communists  are  attempting 
to  exploit  the  United  SUtes  surplus  prob- 
lem. To  the  needy  aU  over  the  world  the 
Communists  are  saying: 

"The  greedy  Americans  will  let  their  sur- 
plus food  rot  before  they  will  use  It  to  feed 
your  hungry  children." 

To  counteract  this  Communist  propaganda 
and  at  the  same  time  do  positive  good  In  re- 
lieving human  suffering,  the  private  agen- 
cies are  appealing  to  the  Government  to  cut 
through  legal  red  tape  and  release,  through 
outright  donation,  if  necessary,  more  of  the 
surpluses  for  overseas  distribution. 
oaxAT  oppoaTVNrrr 
The  agencies  see  in  the  paradoxical  situa- 
tion, they  say,  God-given  opportunity  to 
combat  communism  and  to  cement  friend- 
ahlp  abroad  by  such  concrete,  voluntary  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  from  the  American 
people — and  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  effort  In  this  direction  Is  being  coor- 
dinated through  the  American  CouncU  of 
Volvmtary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  rep- 
resenting 58  private  agencies  with  extensive 
overseas  relief  jwograms. 

As  to  how  much  food  the  agencies  could 
use.  Miss  Charlotte  Owen,  the  council's 
executive  director,  said:  "The  sky  Is  tha 
Umlt." 

Tet  the  agencies  recognlas,  she  empha- 
aiaed.  that  the  problem  is  not  a  simple  oa*. 
ukSTON  uar 
Under  the  law,  she  pointed  out.  If  food  U 
given  away  there  Is  a  definite  set  of  priorities 
and  the  overseas  agencies  are  last  on  the 
list.  Ahead  of  them  are  the  school-lunch 
program  for  United  States  chUdren.  the 
American  IndUns,  and  Federal,  State,  and 
local  relief  organixatlons. 

But  the  overseas  agencies  make  the  point 
that  present  stocks  and  the  Increasing  new 
surpluses  are  great  enough  to  meet  all  these 
domestic  priorities  and  still  have  an  abund- 
ance for  overseas  dlstrlbutlcm. 

This  would  be  far  better,  they  argue,  thaa 
risk  spoUage  and  continue  to  pay  storage  on 
Burpluses  which  cant  be  sold  and  cant  be 
consumed  domestically.  Also,  It  would 
probably  enable  the  Government  to  make 
corresponding  cuU  in  doUar  outlays  being 
made  to  various  needy  countries  under  the 
foreign  aid  program. 


SU«PLtTSX8  FO«  Paicine  Abxas— 8at  Comcexss 

Will  FaxB  Fooo 

(By  Malcolm  Johnson) 

Washtmcton,  Mat  22.— Congressional  lead- 
ers predicted  today  that  legislation  wlU  be 
enacted  by  the  current  Congress  to  help  re- 
lease more  of  the  Govenunent's  moimtlng 
food  surpluses  for  relief  of  critical  famine  and 
atarvation  conditions  In  various  foreign 
oountrles.  _ 

Both  congress  and  the  White  House,  It  was 
emphasized  today,  have  expressed  a  desire 
for  action,  in  view  of  urgent  need  abroad  lor 


fbod.  while  the  Oovemmentls  vas*  aurphia' 
food  stores  are  *etng  swelled  daUy  under  tta» 
United  States  farm  price  support  prograaa. 

Several  bills  aimed  at  the  problem  are 
pending  In  Ooogreas,  but  It  appears  that  up 
to  now  both  Congress  and  the  White  Bouse 
have  been  waiting  for  the  othsr  to  take  tha 
Initiative. 

RepresenUtlve  Hof«,  Republican.  Kansas, 
chairman  of  the  Bouse  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Is  sponsoring  a  blU  providing  that  up  to 
25  percent  of  farm  commodities  held  by  tha 
Government  be  made  avaUable  for  donation 
to  foreign  relief  without  regard  to  domesUo 
priorities  imder  the  present  law. 

There  has  been  no  bearing  on  the  bUl, 
Hon  explained,  because  it  U  felt  in  soma 
quarters  that  the  problem  can  be  worked 
out  without  further  legislation. 

ThU  view  Is  aaared.  he  said,  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  and  by  some  private 
welfare  agency  aflcials  who  have  been  plead- 
ing for  the  release  of  more  food  f or  ovwseaa 
distribution. 

Bops,  who  Is  considered  one  of  tha  eoun« 
try's  best  informed  men  on  farm  problem^ 
■aid: 

"If  there  Is  need  for  the  leglsUtlon  we  wUl 
go  ahead  with  it  and  enact  It  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  I  personally  favor  thag 
method  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  our  sur- 
pluses, especially  the  perishables. 

"I  think  It  Is  the  wise,  humane  and  sens!* 
Me  thing  to  dispose  of  our  food  surpluses  la 
some  way  that  people  can  use  them,  either 
at  concessional  prices  or  as  outright  gifts  U 
necessary." 

With  millions  of  people  hungry  today. 
Hope  agreed  that  It  would  be  a  crime  against 
humanity  to  permit  any  of  the  huge  United 
Statee  food  surpluses  to  spoil  and  rot  whtla 
the  American  taxpayers  pay  out  huge  sums 
In  storage  fees  to  keep  it.  , 

macALm  scamdal 
Recalling  the  potato-surplus  scandal  of 
several  years  ago.  when  the  Government  waa 
destroying  mountains  of  potatoes  at  a  total 
teas  of  about  $600  mllUoa.  whUe  people  else- 
where in  the  world  were  hungry.  Bora  da« 
clared: 

"That  situation  created  a  very  bad  reac- 
tion. The  people  don't  want  to  see  anything 
like  that  happen  again.  They  do  not  Uka  to 
see  food  wasted  or  destroyed." 

Under  the  pressnt  law  the  Government 
may  giveaway  food  surpluses  only  as  a  la^ 
resort,  when  It  can't  be  sold  and  U  spoiling 

or  m  danger  of  spoUlng. 

f 

paioamxB  nxxD 

Under  the  priorities  established  by  law. 
It  then  must  be  given  first  to  the  United 
States  lunch  program,  American  Indians,  and 
domestic  public  reUef  agencies,  welfare 
agencies  dUtributing  food  abroad  are  last  on 
the  lUt.  Horx's  bUl  would  remove  domastlo 
priority  obstacles  on  up  to  25  percent  of  tha 
surpluses. 

It  Is  concedted,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  wide  latitude  In  deciding 
when  a  commodity  Is  In  danger  of  spoiling, 
thus  enabling  him  to  release  more  for  forelga 
aid,  above  domestic  needs. 

HOPE  quoted  Secretary  Benson  as  saying 
that  much  more  of  the  food  surpluses  prob- 
ably could  be  channeled  to  foreign  aid  be- 
cause there  U  not  now  enough  demand  from 
the  priority  domestic  groups  to  take  up  a 
large  share  of  the  surplus. 


V.   N.   FOOD  BXSXBVC 

Another  congressional  bUl  pending  calls 
tor  the  estobllshment  of  an  international 
food  reserve  under  the  United  Nations  to 
achieve  more  equiUble  distribution  of  world 
surpluses.     This    blU    is    sponsored    by    24 

Senators.  „ 

Senator  AiKxir,  Republican,  of  Vermont,, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, said  President  Eisenhower  waa  ex- 
tremely  interested  la  seeing  osoca  Unlta* 
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Wttk  the  rarplUHs  eanUnvOag  to  pile  'op. 
the  GoYemnent's  tfllemni*  i>  tbte:  Under 
tike  raw.  tt  first  mtst  try  to  aell  on  tlie  open 
tat  not  leee  than  M6  percent  of  the 
price  paid,  ploi  rtMoanble  ttniidHng 
charges. 

PUnnc  that,  to  ererooiae  •  ■eriotn  sur- 
phie  tieobl— i  and  aroid  apotlage,  the  Govern- 
aent  mutf  mU  abroad  or  domestically,  under 
certain  condltloas.  at  eoaecaslonal  prlc«8.  or 
*  ttauttiwi  vt  tlw  actual  cost. 

The  OoTcmment  hesitates  to  do  this 
because  forelfB  guveiu— enta  al- 
we  wpisMlng  the  fear  that  the  United 
States  in  desperation,  may  dxunp  its  tans 
svrpluaaa  on    them   amt   ruin    their    own 

As  to  spoilage,  there  Is  a  difference  ot 
Bfinlaii  aa  to  how  wamM,  U  aaf .  o<  the  pres- 
ent food  supplies  are  In  such  daager. 

Govsmaoent  oairtals  deny  charges  that 
larpe  stocks  are  already  spoiling. 

Under  the  farot  prlee-support  law  the  Gov- 
enaaent  now  owns  outright  $1.9  biUlon  In 
taroi  products,  mostly  food. 

Tbs  OtwsinuMiit  Is  still  holding  wheat  and 
•om  from  the  UM8  erope.  It  now  has  130.9 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  costing  9350.8  mil- 
and  loans  of  ISOS  million  against  an- 
S58.A  mUllon  bushels.  aU  19&3  crop. 

By  July  1,  vhcn  new  crops  are  "taken  in" 
the  Government  expects  to  hold  up  to  500 
■Ulllon  bushels. 

In  com  the  Oovemascnt  has  3f$lA  million 
bushels,  costing  9419.8  million,  and  loans  of 
8399  million  more  against  334.9  million 
huabels  mi  19M  com.  By  October  1,  <srm  ex- 
perts amf.  the  Govermaeat  will  own  up  to 
800  aottllon  hiMhels  o«  corn. 

The  Government  Is  buying  butter  under 
the  price  support  program  at  the  rate  ot 
about  a  million  pounds  a  day  and  now  owns 
■Mrs  than  157  mllHosi  pounds,  costing  the 
taxpayers  $106  mlltlan. 

The  Govemmentt  hoard  also  Inchwlss  l.T 
million  100-ponad  imiu  of  dry  edible  beans. 
814.5  mlllloa;  844  mlllioa  in  cheese 
811  BttlloB  In  peanuts.  aasoBg  other 


Beyond  this  statistical  forest  beyond  all  the 
valid  reasons  for  the  mcunting  surplus,  there 
lies  a  compelling  human  factor;  millions  of 
people  in  two-thirds  of  the  free  world  are 
hungry  today,  while  the  United  States  has  a 
growing  oversupply  problem. 

That  is  why.  for  humanitarian  reasons,  the 
private  welfare  agencies  are  beseeching  the 
Ckivemment  to  release  more  of  its  swollen 
surplus  stores. 

Fabm  SuvFoaTs  Costlt — Unttsd  States  Pam- 
TBT  Bill  $13,000  am  Houb — Ubgc  Govnut- 

MEKT    RZZXASE    OF     SUKJ>I.tJSia    TO     RELUVX 

Famines  Abxoas 

(By  lialcolm  Johnson) 

WAsantcTOSf,  May  25.^Amcrlcan  taxpay- 
ers last  year  paid  at  the  rate  of  813,555  an 
hour  Just  to  store  the  vast,  and  still  mount- 
ing, food  and  other  farm  commodity  sur- 
pluses acquired  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment und«r  the  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

The  cost  for  the  entire  1952  fiscal  year  was 
8II8.T4«,874.34.  or  $325,333  90  a  day,  and  was 
charged  to  storage  fees  in  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial warehoiises,  plus  transportation  and 
handling  charges. 

In  1951  the  cost,  largely  for  storage,  was 
iUgher — 831.347  an  ho\ir.  or  a  toui  of  8187 
million  for.  the  year  on  an  Inventory  of  $2.9 
hinieos  In  Government-held  farm  commod- 
Itlet  bowght  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 


ludgeted  aa  "aarrfliit  chargea," 
eo  ta — added  to  the  biige  Investment  In  ae- 
4«  kxing  the  farm  pmducto  under  the  price 
su  >port  law — are  expected  to  reach  new 
teghto  la  1963-54.  baasd  on  a  predicted 
stiekpUe  of  84.5  bllUona— an  aUtlme  high. 
'  rbese  east  llgnres  were  dted  today  In  sup- 
po  rt  of  the  plea  of  Isadliig  private  ilmerlcan 
welfare  agencies  for  the  Govemntent  to  re- 
lease more  of  Its  steadily  growing  food  sur- 
to  meet  urgent  needs  In  famine  areas 
the  world. 

Satber  .  lan  keep  food  surplus  to  the  point 

spoilage,  or  the  danger  of  tt.  and  continiie 

pay  storage  on  it,  the  agencies  urge  that 

Government  release  larger  qjuantltlea  to 

critical  needs  abroad. 

inch  action  would  serve  a  great  huxnanl- 

purpoee.  they  say.  create  good  will  and 

refute  Communist  propaganda  directed 

the  United  States  over  the  food  sur- 

prohlcm. 
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n  view  of  the  Government's  mounting 
su  pluses — all  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers — 
th  s  could  be  done,  the  agencies  suggest,  at 
no  extra  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  possibly 
ev  tn  at  an  overall  saving  to  them,  when 
cumulative  siorage  coats  are  taken  Into 
aoount. 

7nder  the  present  setup,  when  and  if  the 
does  donate  food  out  of  Its  s\ir- 
for  overseas  relief,  the  private  agen- 
cids  distributing  it  must  pay  the  Inland 
tn  ight  charges  from  the  point  of  storage  to 
sh  peide. 

Jnder  the  mutual  security  aid  agreements 

tome  foreign  tovemraents.  the  welfare 

es  are  reimbxirsed  by  the  United  States 

on  oecan  freight  costs  to  the 

where   these   agrecmcnta   are   In 
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fei  ce. 

I  Shipments  to  countries  where  there  are  no 
8U<:h  agreements,  however,  must  be  borne 
eltber  by  the  agencies  or  the  countries  r*> 
eel  ving  the  goods. 

'  rhls  while  food  needs  overseas  are  de- 
scilbed  as  virtually  unlimited,  the  agencies 
dit  tribating  them  are  limited  by  freight  eosts 
wh  Ich  they  pay  out  of  their  own  funds  oon- 
tri  >uted  by  the  pubHe. 

!  lome  agency  ofBcials  suggest  that  the  Gov- 
tn  ment.  rather  than  continue  to  pay  storage 
fees  on  surpluses  indefinitely,  might  even  as- 
sume the  Inland  freight  charges — now  borne 
by  the  agencies — and  actually  effect  an  over- 
all saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

1  'or  Instance,  under  the  farm- price-support 
pre  gram  the  Government  still  is  paying  stor- 
ag<  fees  on  1948  wheat  and  corn,  and  the 
sto  :kpUe  in  these  grains  is  mounting  to  stag- 
ger ing  proportions. 

1952,  the  carrying  charges  on  wheat 
alotie  totaled  $68  million.  On  corn  it  was 
$34$  million. 

a  favorable  market,  of  course,  when  the 
Government  la  able  to  sell  its  commodity  re- 
ser  res  at  the  re<|Uired  level  of  not  less  than 
lOiS  percent  of  the  support  price  paid,  it  adds 
to  uhe  sale  price  the  "carrying  charges,"  thus 
rec  >vcrlng  the  storage  costs. 

Hut  the  farm  market  situation  today,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  not  favorable  and  so  storage 
coi  ts  become  an  increasingly  important  fac- 
tor added  to  the  risk  of  spoilage  on  growing 
sto  ;k8  which  can't  be  consumed  domestically 
an4  cant  be  sold  at  the  price  paid. 

IK^  Backs  Whbat  Loan  to  Pakistan — Sens- 
I  (c  or  United  States  Fooo  OvxasxAS  Held 
yiTAi.  WxATOM  Against  Reds 

(By  Ifaleolm  Johnson) 

"ttte  value  of  United  States  food  donations 

as  ft  powerful  weapon  against  communism 

emphasized  today  by  private  American 

agencies  now  urging  the  Government 

idelease  more  of  its  huge  and  mounting  vur- 

f ood  stores  for  the  relief  of  btti^;tj  ekU- 

Uobs  overseas. 


welfare 

to 
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AgoBcy  oOclala  also  stressed  tke  great  sA. 

Tantage  ot  thalr  policy  In  distributing  for- 
eign aid  on  a  people-to-people  basis,  with  a 
minimum  ot  red  tape,  so  that  the  reclpleats 
know  It  Is  a  voluntary  expression  of  friend- 
ship aad  good  will  direct  from  the  Amry^a 
people. 

After  a  White  Bouse  oonfercnoe  with  GOP 
congressional  leaders  yesterday,  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  promised  to  support 
lagtelatloBi  to  lend  1  ■dlllon  tons  of  wbeat  to 
famlne-strlekea  Paklstaa. 

Rouse  ^>eaker  Mabtin.  of  Ifassacftusetts. 
said  the  wheat  bin  would  be  Introdweed  later 
this  week.  Dctalla  of  the  loan.  Including 
the  prlee  to  be  charged  to  the  wheat,  will 
be  worked  out  latsr. 

TKACEDT   SEEN 

Ccxnaientlag  on  the  growing  United  Statsa 
food  Biirplus  problem,  aa  the  Govenunent 
continues  to  acquire  tons  of  food  under  the 
farm  price-support  program,  Paul  French, 
executive  director  of  CABE,  the  nonsectaiian 
relief  agency,  said: 

"It  would  be  a  major  tragedy  If  any  ot 
the  milUons  of  tons  oi  surplus  food  now  held 
by  the  Government  should  be  permitted  to 
go  to  wasto  or  rot.  while  private  agencies 
such  as  CARS  have  been  trying  for  3  years  to 
release  it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good — 
te  the  starving  areae  e€  the  worM." 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done,  Avnch 
cited  CARB's  Job  in  distributing  some  $30 
million  worth  of  Government-donated  food 
In  Yugoslavia  in  195&-51. 

rOUnCAI.  VALITS 

CARK  dbtrlbuied  the  food  among  some  4 
million  of  Yugoslavia's  needy  and  they  were 
aware  that  it  was  a  voluntary  act  of  friend 
ship  from  the  American  people. 

As  a  result.  French  said,  Marshal  llto  voV- 
untered  the  comment  that  It  would  now  be 
most  difllcult  to  persuade  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia to  become  anti-American. 

While  the  poUtlcal  value  of  sueh  action 
cannot  be  overlooked,  especially  in  view  of 
Communists'  attempts  to  exploit  the  United 
States  food  surplus  situation,  relief  agency 
officials  observed: 

"For  the  hungry  man  with  a  hungry  fam- 
ily In  India,  say.  It  is  not  enough  to  teU 
him  that  the  United  States  Is  appropriat- 
ing X  bllUosu  of  dollars  for  foreign  aid. 

"All  he  knows  U  that  he  and  hte  family 
are  still  hungry.  It  will  mean  much  mere 
to  him  personally  to  give  him  food  on  a 
direct,  persosial  basis.  That's  exactly  wImU 
the  private  welfare  agencies  are  doing  over- 


Ui^mn    SiAise    Supplies    Muumiinu — i 

SUXPLUS  BlTTTTE  POR   HPNCEE -S I EJCKEN 

(By  Malcolm  Johnson) 
The  United  Stetes  Government  Is  faced 

today  with  a  steadily  rising  surplus  In  but- 
ter— one  of  the  hlgh-proteln  foods  needed 
in  starving  areaa  of  the  world. 

There  also  are  critical  United  States  sur- 
pluses in  wheat  and  corn,  among  other  foods, 
but  because  of  shipping  problems  private 
welfare  agencies  say  they  are  primarily  con- 
cerned In  getting  high-protein  foods,  such 
as  butter,  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs  for  over- 
seas distribution. 

The  agencies  are  urging  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  greater  quantities  of  such  foods  from 
the  mounting  surplus  stores  held  by  the 
Government  iinder  the  United  States  farm 
price-support  program. 

The  Government's  butter  hoard  now  totals 
upwards  of  170.000.000  pounds.  Piurcbascs 
are  continuing  at  the  rate  of  at>out  2,000,000 
pounds  a  day. 

BETOND   NEEDS 

The  butter  surplus  la  already  far  and  be- 
yond all  domestic  needs,  the  farm-commod- 
ity experts  say,  with  no  immediate  prospect 
of    unloading   at    the    pricersupport    levels 
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The  butter  was  acquired  by  the  Oommodlty 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  support  price  ct 
67  cents  a  pound,  waereas  the  current  open 
market  quoUUons  are  below  that;  hence,  no 
domestic  buyers. 

To  get  rid  of  some  of  the  surpliis.  70j000.- 
000  pounds  of  butt«r  are  being  distributed 
free  to  the  United  States  school-lunch  pro- 
gram and  to  domestic-relief  agencies— hardly 
a  dent  in  the  overaU  supply. 

In  addition,  the  Government  had  agreed 
to  sell  the  Army  60.000.000  pounds  of  butter 
at  15  cenU  a  pound,  standing  to  lose  $36.- 
000,000  on  the  deaL 

fProm  the  New  York  Joumal-Amwican  of 
'  May  35.  19831 

Food 

The  series  by  Malcolm  Johnson,  of  Inter- 
national News  Service,  now  appearing  In  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  calls  attention  to  a  tre- 
mendous hvunanlterUn  opportunity  avaU- 
ahle  to  this  Nation— and  to  the  enonnoua 
good  will  potential  within  It. 

That  opportunity  could  be  grasped,  and 
that  good  will  secured,  by  sending  some  of 
our  surplus  food  to  the  famine  and  hunger 
areas  of  the  world. 

We  think  INS  has  got  hold  of  something 
very  important,  so  lmi>ortant  as  to  demand 
oonsideraUon  and  actton  by  our  legUlators 
In  Washington.  Johnson,  former  PuUtxer 
priae  winner  and  one  of  the  crack  reporters 
of  America,  has  done  a  thorough  Job  of  re- 
search, and  hU  articles  have  the  Impact  of 
documented  clarity. 

From  responsible  weUare  organisations 
such  as  CARK.  the  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, and  the  coordinating  American  Ooun- 
cU  of  Voluntary  Agcndee  for  Foreign  Service, 
come  these  facte: 

■OWell'S  SRABOW 

That  millions  of  taen.  women,  and  dilldren 
In  two-thirds  of  th«!  free  world  are  hungry — 
In  South  Korea,  India.  Pakistan.  Greece.  Axis- 
trla.  Germany,  the  Middle  Bast,  to  menUon 
some  places  where  hunger  caste  Ite  lean  and 
ravUhed  shadow  aad  the  need  of  food  be- 
comes a  primal  urge  to  keep  alive. 

From  Oovernmeut  and  other  responilble 
•ources  come  these  facte: 

That  our  warehouses  are  bulging  with 
surpltis  food,  of  which  storage, fees  alone 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  more  than  $100 
million  a  year. 

That  the  Government  now  holds  8U  bil- 
lions In  farm  commodities,  mostly  food,  and 
that  this  huge  stoi;kpile  vrtil  reach  $4.6  bil- 
lions by  the  middlis  of  next  year. 

Bert.  then.  U  an  opportunity  to  reUeve 
human  misery  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  possibly  even  a  saving,  and  receive  in 
return  somethliig  at  Inestimable  value  In 
the  cold  war  agaliuit  communUm — good  will. 

We  telk  and  worry  about  the  effectiveness 
of  our  propaganda.  What  more  powerful 
propaganda  can  there  be  than  food  to  those 
who  hunger  for  It?  Here  Is  positive,  ele- 
mental propaganda  that  needs  no  rhetoric, 
no  language,  no  persuasion,  to  be  under- 
stood. 

What  U  holding  us  up?  Well,  there  are 
several  barriers,  none  Insurmountable. 

aCTtON    NEEOXO 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Government 
cannot  give  away  food  until  it  Is  decided  that 
It  can't  be  sold  and  is  in  danger  of  spoUlng. 
Domestic  prloHtles  decree  that  the  United 
States  school  lun<:h  program,  American  In- 
dians, and  Fedenil,  State,  and  local  relief 
organizations  come  first.  Another  is  the  fear 
of  foreign  governments  that  we  might  sell  at 
a  fraction  of  cost  our  surpluses  abroad  and 
wreck  their  own  firm  economies. 

There  Is  so  much  surplus  food  now  that 
donations  abroad  could  not  possibly  en- 
danger domestic  {irlorlties.  There  Is  no  in- 
tention In  the  plan  we  have  In  mind  to  dump 
food  on  foreign  markets,  for  a  price. 


The  intention  is  simply  to  tend  it  to  people 
on  the  edge  of  starvation. 

Several  bills  are  pending  in  Congress  of 
which  the  most  direct  Is  that  of  Bepresente- 
tive  Hope  (Republican,  Kansas),  chairman 
of  the  House  Agrlciilture  Committee,  which 
provides  that  up  to  25  percent  of  farm  com- 
modities held  by  the  Government  be  made 
available  to  foreign  relief. 

If  this,  or  other  bills  need  to  be  passed, 
let's  get  them  passed.  Let's  have  some  ac- 
tion. 

Here  Is  a  chance  to  do  an  Immeasurable 
amount  of  good  and  receive  an  Immeastirable 
amount  of  good  in  return. 


A  Restateneiit  of  l8rMl*8  Pericie$  tad 
Viewpoints 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLT 

or  MBW  TOBK 

IN  1BK  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSBMTATIVBS 

Tuetdajf,  June  It,  19Si 

Mrs.KEIXYofNcwYork.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  his  report  on  his  return  from  the 
Middle  East.  Secretary  Dulles  empha- 
sized the  critical  situations  in  three  sepa- 
rate areas — ^Israel  and  the  Arab  Nations; 
lEgypt  and  England;  and  England  and 
Iran.  He  stressed  the  need  for  a  solution 
of  these  three  controversial  problems. 
In  considering  the  first.  Israel  and  ttie 
Arab  NatKms.  I  offer  the  following  speech 
of  Israel's  Ambassador,  Abba  S.  Eban.  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  Israel  will 
make  no  aggressive  move  to  expand  be- 
yond its  present  boundaries: 

A  RXSTATCiaENT  OF  ISEAXL'S  POUCIIS  SMS 

▼lEwrourrs 
(Address  by  Abba  S.  Kban.  Ambassador  of 
Israel  to  the  United  States,  at  the  national 
action  conference  of   the  United  Jewish 
Appeal.  Washington.  D.  C.  Jime  7,  1968) 
The  Middle  East  attracte  much  scrutiny 
In  these  anxious  times  by  those  concerned 
for  Ite  security  and  progress.    Modem  Israel 
stends  at  the  heart  and  center  of  this  ancient 
region.    The  continente  of  Exirope.  Asia,  and 
Africa  are  aU  within  our  neighboring  gaae. 
The  Mediterranean,  chief  artery  of  the  West- 
em  World,  and  the  Red  Sea,  looking  toward 
the  further  East,  are  united  in  Israel — and 
in  Israel  alone — by  a  short  bridge  of  land 
friendly  to  freedom.   Our  central  place  in  the 
world  of  geography  reflecte  a  corresponding 
centrality  in  the  realm  of  Ideals.    The  far- 
flung  Jewish  dispersion  gives  us  a  sense  of 
universal  mission  in  space,  which  Is  fiuther 
deepened  in  time,  by  long  and  continuous 
historic  memories.    Our  democratic  herltege, 
which  we  cherUh  with  ardent  passion.  In- 
spires a  concern,  which  we  share  with  others, 
for  the  strength  and  unity  of  democratic 
clvlllaation.  ^.  ^ 

These,  together  with  our  Immediate  re- 
sponslbUity  for  preserving  Israel's  new-won 
stetehood.  are  the  credentUls  of  our  au- 
thOTlty  to  interpret  the  Middle  Bastern 
scene.  It  is.  I  think,  a  strong  authority. 
Others  may  surpass  us  In  the  scope  of  their 
global  responsibility  and  of  their  physical 
and  political  influence,  but  our  contempU- 
tlon  of  these  problems  has  the  virtues  of 
Intimacy  and  proximity. 

From  this  point  of  vantage.  1  now  come 
to   restate   Israel's   poslUon   on   the   major 
poUtlcal  problems  of  our  region. 
X.  TH«  *«*•  woato,  ■aAB.,  aire  ma  w««« 
Anybody  coming  upon  the  txirbulent  Mid- 
dle Bastern  scene  encounters  vehement  ex- 


pressions of  Arab  resentment  against  tho 
Weetem  World,  and  espedaUy  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  their  support  of  I»- 
rael's  Independence.  The  point  Is  not 
whether  this  resentment  exlste,  as  it  well 
may,  but  whether  it  U  a  Just  grievance  de- 
serving to  be  allayed,  or  an  tmreasonablo 
neurosis  to  be  refuted  and  denied. 

The  modem  hUtory  of  the  Middle  Bast 
Is  predominantly  the  process  of  swift  and 
sudden  Arab  emancipation.  A  traveler  to 
our  region  today  traverses  the  botindaries  of 
the  8  sovereign  states  not  one  of  which 
had  Ite  freedom  4  decades  ago.  What  a 
vast  patrimony  this  is — how  Immeasurable 
Ite  potential  and  actual  wealth,  how  limit- 
lees  Ite  posslbiUties  of  political  and  economic 
strength.  The  Arab  people  has  Inherited 
all  this  opportunity  after  an  era  of  subjec- 
tion, squalor,  and  foreign  conquest  lasting 
for  Ave  full  centuries.  The  Western  Powers 
have  been  the  main  architects  of  this  Arab 
empire.  Their  sacrifices  in  two  World  Wars, 
and  their  international  action  in  recent 
years  bave  brought  the  Arab  peoples,  with 
reUtively  little  sacrl&ce  on  their  own  par|» 
into  this  great  political  empire. 

Within    this  majestic    process   of   Middle 
Bastern  Uberation,  Israel  at  the  cost  of  blood 
and  toU  has  achieved  ite  birth  of  freedom  In 
a  small  country  less  than  a  hundredth  of 
the  Arab  domain,  and  half  of  that  has  been 
reduced  by  human  neglect  to  arid  desert. 
Look   at   the   Arab   map   with   ite    endless 
stretohes  of  fertUe  land,  ite  huge  rivers  yet 
unharnessed,   ite  oU   wells   brimming   with 
wealth  and  power.  Ite  manifold  sovereignttea 
and     strong     international     representetion. 
Then  look  at  Israel,  developing  within  the 
smallest  possible  margin  of  territorial  and 
economic  resources  available   to  any  steto 
and  ask  yourselves  frankly:    Are  the  Arab 
peoples  the  fair  objecte  of  condolence  or  of 
congratulations?    Does   the   world   owe   an 
apology  to  them;  or  do  they  owe  gratitude, 
forbearance,  and  moderation  to  the  world? 
Is  It  some  injury  that  the  Western  World  has 
done  them  in  sometimes  suiH>orting  an  infi- 
nitely smaller  opportunity  of   freedom  for 
another  people  to  whom  civilization  owec  so 
large  a  debt  for  Ite  fatherhood  of  moral  elvU- 
taatton  in  the  past,  and  ite  immeasurable 
agony  in  the  present  age?    Not  even  at  the 
h^ht  of  ite  power  in  the  days  of  the  Cali- 
phate did  the  Moslem  world  possess   such 
elemente  of  power,  stetus.  and  prosperity  aa 
those   which   the  Western  World   has   now 
put  Into  Ite  hands.     Bscaplng  the  long  co- 
lonial struggles  which  bore  down  with  heavy 
weight  on  other  peoples,  the  Arab  subconti- 
nent was  rushed  through  ite  period  of  tute- 
lage with  headlong  speed,  and  In  some  cases 
before  the  completton  of  their  poUtlcal  ma- 
turity. 

Because  we  cherish  national  llbwty  for 
ourselves  and  others  we  do  not  begrudge 
them  their  fortime.  But  unices  you  decree 
that  national  Uberty  Is  the  divine  right  of 
the  Arab  people,  and  something  which  non- 
Arabs  can  do  without,  you  cannot  condone 
the  lachrymoee.  indignant,  plaintive  rancor 
which  the  Arab  leadership  ahows  to  the 
world.  At  any  rate.  Israel's  Independence, 
though  deeply  precious  to  us.  Is  no  Just  griev- 
ance for  them.  No  people  has  ever  gained 
BO  large  a  measure  of  Ite  aspiration  as  have 
they  in  so  short  a  time.  During  this  vtxy 
decade  1943-83  In  which  they  have  waged  a 
fierce  and  Ignoble  struggle  against  Israel's 
Independence,  they  have  themselves  ob- 
tained new  sovereignties  in  four  separate 
states— Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Libya. 
always  with  our  approbation  and  in  one  case 
with  our  help. 

There  are  no  eownd  policies  without  ac- 
curate history.  We  hope  that  all  who  deal 
with  Middle  Bastern  affairs  wlU  disoem  these 
currente  of  historic  process.  A  natton's 
claim  for  Ita  own  domain  of  freedom  ctoafes 
respect.    But  a  claim  to  deny  or  reaent  ar 
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people  moMs  Arm  Kbaka  aod  ipaetSe 
<liBOfl«rtan  Mp«elaUy  by  tboa*  wiio  aeak  to 
iMlp  our  rcgftcm  haal  tte  waaaOm  and  lotset 
Mb  raacon  «zMI  tts  tHrtas.  One*  w*  hAV*  this 
of  Arab  (aod  fortun*  In  our  niBd. 
•▼cry  aopect  of  the  Arab-Icrael  eon- 
troTcrsy  ftnds  Its  answer  within  the  override 
li^  priaelple  of  equal  soreretcn  rights. 

Tlw  Unltsd  States,  with  Its  revolutkmary 
tradition  stUl  fresh  In  memory,  has  sup- 
ported both  this  large  Arab  liberation  and 
the  mere  modest  achievement  of  Israel's  In- 
dependence. I  eannot  understand  why 
Aascrlcan  support  for  Arab  independenc*  In 
dgltt  countrtas  should  merit  praise,  while 
iirltisr  support  for  Israel's  independence 
justifies  resentment  or  even  explanation. 

S.    KSeiOIfAI.   RSCB 

We  reeret  that  the  Arab  refusal  to  reach 
a  peace  settlement  is  so  persistently  main- 
tained. It  Is  encoioraglng,  however,  to  note 
that  world  opinion,  and  especially  the  ITnlted 
States,  dissociates  itself  from  this  obdxiracy 
and  continues  to  uphold  the  view  that  Israel 
rightfully  belongs  to  a  peaceful  community 
of  sovereign  Middle  Eastern  nations.  Re- 
sponsibility and  Initiative  tor  seeldng  peace 
rightly  belong — as  Secretary  Dulles  said — to 
the  governments  of  the  area;  but  the  eon- 
staat  advocacy  of  a  peaceful  settlement  by 
tnfhiential  powers  can  be  of  the  utmost 
value  and  effect. 

The  problem  Is  to  transform  the  relation- 
ships between  states  of  well-defined  terri- 
torial and  demographic  identity.  The 
problem  is  not  to  rewrite  any  political  or 
geographical  map.  Tou  will  have  read  my 
Prime  Minister's  dedaratton  of  oar  willing- 
Bess  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Arab  States 
OB  the  basis  of  our  present  frontiers  and  of 
thetos.  It  would  be  wen  for  Arab  govern- 
ments to  respond  in  similar  terms  and  for- 
mally to  abandon  thetr  slogans  of  terrltorlsl 
and  political  encroachment.  Our  present 
boundaries  rest  upon  valid  treaties,  and  con- 
tracts approved  by  the  17nlted<>  Nations  and 
eoocludcd  at  Its  behest.  They  may  not  be 
ehanged  without  consent.  The  Arab  govem- 
meats  are  themselves  mainly  responsible  for 
the  processes  whereby  these  frontiers  were 
eryitanized.  They  eannot  seriously  hope  to 
revive  arrangements  which  they  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  aggressive  violence.  There  Is 
something  incongruous  and  cynical  in  their 
suggestion  that  the  Arab  States,  with  their 
vast  expanse  should  seek  to  enlarge  them- 
selves still  further  at  the  expense  of  Isztiers 
Doilted  territory.  We  reject  that  claim  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  Chnr  desire  for  peace  is 
ardent  and  sincere,  but  It  Is  strictly  qualified 
'by  our  vital  rights  and  Interests,  of  which 
•or  fun  territorial  Integrity  and  political 
sovereignty  are  the  naain  and  indispensable 
elements.  We'khall  not  sacrifice  or  renounce 
ttese  ta  return  for  any  political  settlement. 
A  eeuntry  the  slae  of  MassaehusetU  might 
'ffeasooiably  expect  not  to  be  the  object  of 
•territorial  claims  by  a  group  of  countries 
'aearly  as  wide  m  area  as  the  entire  United 
States. 

We  envisage  the  transition  from  armistice 
to  peace  as  a  far-reaching  change  not  in  po- 
mical  or  geographical  facts,  but  In  mutual 
lelatloaships.     The  free  flow  of  influences, 
Meas,  and  commerce  across  a  peaceful  Middle 
^■*st.    formed    by    the    ic:?^    cooperation    of 
^■oiverelgn    states    would   contribute    to    the 
'■treagth  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  of  each 
state  within  it.     The  Arab  countries  would 
participate  no  less  fully  than  we  in  the  con- 
ent   reinforcement  of   our  area's  unity 
strength.     The  Middle  Sast  Is  not  in- 
trinsically a  poor  area,  as  iU  glorious  hlst(»-y 
bas  proved.     U  we  remove  the  obstacles  to 
regional  trade  and  cooperaticMi.  if  we  Uqul- 
4  date  what  have   been  righUy  described  as 
i,**vaBteful  measiires   of   econoooic    warfare." 
^itom  Middle  Cast  can  recover  lu  due  economic 
yindepeiulenre  aad  ciUturai  primacy. 


Dim\  cm  Ik  YctcraB's  Ba4|«t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  i.  MULTER 

or  MXW  TOXK 

nr  TBI  HOV8B  OP  REPRXSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Kir.  Speaker,  ft  is 
I  lost  apropos  that  I  call  our  colleagues' 
f  ttention  to  the  followinj?  column  wrlt- 
t  >n  by  Bertuud  Weitzer,  national  legis- 
liitive  director  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. It  aiwieared  in  the  June  1953 
tsue  of  the  Jewish  Veteran: 
(  3y  Bernard  Weltzer,  national  legislative  -di- 
rector.  Jewish   War   Veterans) 

The  most  serious  attack  on  veterans'  ben- 
elts  since  1933  is  now  being  made  in  Con- 
gress in  fixing  the  appropriations  for  the 
owning  fiscal  year,  Jtrty  1.  1»5S  to  June  30, 
1  )54.    As  you  have  been  toM  in  recent  Issues 

0  [  the  Jewish  Veteran,  the  ma)or  part  ot  the 
attack  is  being  made  on  the  hospital  and 
r  kedical  services  and  on  the  Contact  Service. 

1  be  representatives  of  veterans'  orgaaica- 
t  ons  in  Washington  are  struggling  xuiceas- 
L  igly  to  repel  this  attack  but  the  cry  of 
t  udget  cutting  and  economy  which  the  at- 
t  ickers  are  using  can  be  overcome  only  If  the 
a  lembers  of  vctevans'  organisations  supple- 
t  tent  and  back  vp  the  eOorU  of  their  Waslt- 
tigton  staSs.. 

Members  of  JWV  should  reread  with  care 
t  &e  preamble  of  the  JWV  constitution  which 
s  Ates  as  one  of  our  major  objectives,  "Tb 
p  reserve  the  spirit  of  comradeship  by  mutual 
1;  elpfulness  to  comrades  and  t^elr  faralMes." 
1  bat  spirit  is  moet  essential  when  comrades 
a  re  strteken  in  health  or  when  faaallies  are 
ilk  need  of  the  financial  aid  of  the  veterans' 
fa  uaefita  accorded  to  the  disabled  veteran  or 
ttthe  families  which  have  lost  their  veteran 
V  age  earner.  That  is  when  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship mxist  prove  Itself  in  action. 

The  fight  against  hospitalization  and  med- 
U  al  treatment  Is  dramatlzrd  by  citing  a  few 
81  insational  cases  of  men  able  to  meet  hos- 
p  tallzatlon  and  medical  treatment  costs  who 
ta  &ve  been  treated  without  charge  in  VA 
h  3spitals.  It  is  not  said  In  so  many  words, 
b  it  the  implication  Is  created  that  this  Is  a 
ci  >nimon  occurrence  although  in  fact,  K  Is 
o  imparatively  rare.  Unfortunately,  a  cut  to 
tJ  >e  hospitalization  and  medical  services  will 
li  Jure  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
d  'serving  veterans  as  well  as  the  very  few 
Vi  ho  are  chiselers. 

The  contact  service  men  of  the  VA  are  the 
p  sople  with  whom  the  Individual  veteran 
a:  Id  the  service  ofllcers  of  the  veteran  organ- 
la  ations  work  in  order  to  prepare  claims  for 
tl  te  veterans'  benefits  which  the  Congress  has 
vdted.  The  contact  service  saves  time  and 
n  oney  for  both  the  VA  and  the  veteran 
c;  almant.  Without  the  contact  service  men. 
t]  le  approach  would  have  to  be  directly  to 
t]  le  Individual  adjudicators  and  the  other 
w  }rkers  of  the  VA  Ln  the  various  divisions. 
T  leir  time  would  be  taken  up  In  discussions 
w  Ith  claimants  and  the  results  would  be 
d  lay  and  chaos.  In  addition,  many  Just 
cl  Eilms  would  be  snarled  up  and  denied  for 
Is  ck  of  the  help  and  the  guidance  which  the 
C4  ntact  service  now  provides. 

Statistics  are  dull  but  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  the  veteran  population  of  the 
Ufilted  States  Including  Korean  veterans  is 
cv  rrently  18,759.000  as  compared  with  18,- 
8:  3.000  In  1»51 — a  very  slight  decrease.  Ac- 
tl  re  claims  pending  ad^dlcation  are  cur- 
«  ntly  more  than  twice  what  they  were  In 
ti  61.  Patients  to  VA  hospitals  are  slightly 
u^der  MJOOO — about  S.OOO  more  than  there 
iB  1961.    Applicants  Awaiting  hospitaU- 


•re  just  luidcr  36.00<>— aboct  SjOOO 
■sore  than  there  were  In  1951.  Tet.  VA  med- 
ical personnel  are  up  less  than  5  percent 
over  IMl  although  the  personnel  was  then 
Inadequate  and  the  current  ntimber  is  Inade- 
^roate  to  make  usable,  thousands  of  beds 
which  are  at  present  available  in  VA  hospl- 
tals,  but  which  are  unused  for  lack  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Though  the  veteran  population  continues 
■t  practically  the  same  high  figure  of  19&1 
and  generally  speaking  activity  of  claims  and 
demand  for  hospitalization  and  medical 
treatment  is  up.  VA  appropriations  have 
declined  in  many  areas.  Generally,  admin- 
istration appropriations  asked  for  ISM  ve 
about  17  percent  less  than  there  were  in  1951. 
Contact  Service  is  requesting  one-third  lees 
than  In  1951  although  the  current  load  of 
direct  Interviews  with  Contact  Service  men 
of  the  VA  are  down  only  about  20  percent. 
The  number  of  claims  is  a  little  higher  than 
It  was  in  1#5I.  but  the  requested  appropria- 
tions for  claims  Is  down  19  percent.  The 
appropriations  request  for  hoepitaMzatloB 
and  medical  care  Is  considerably  more  than 
It  was  in  1951  based,  in  part,  on  the  In- 
creased number  of  cases  handled  and  In  part, 
on  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  hospital 
operatltm  which  you  can  readily  cheek  ta 
your  home  communities  where  charges  per 
day  for  hospitals  have  been  greatly  In- 
creased. 

As  this  Is  written,  the  House  Approprls- 
tions  Committee  Is  Just  about  ready  to  report 
its  VA  appropriations  bill  for  a  vote  but  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has  yet  to 
take  the  subject  up.  Unfco-tunattiy.  the 
newspapers  do  not  deal  In  detail  with  tMs 
Information  which  Is  so  Important  to  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  Ton  do  not  have 
to  be  an  expert  to  register  your  opinion  en 
this  matter  with  the  men  who  represent  you 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
Senate.  Write  to  them  without  fall  to  help 
your  conurades.  Remember  the  old  saying. 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  Ood.  go  1." 

There  is  much  activity  in  Congress  but 
the  Indications  are  that  little  legislation  ex- 
cept appropriations  and  foreign  aid  meas- 
ures will  be  enacted  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs or  recesses  early  In  the  sununer. 
Your  big  Job  is  to  prevent  the  serious  In- 
Jury  of  the  veterans  bepeflt  program  by  • 
cut  In  appropriations. 


FbffDaj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  LANTAFF 

or  vLoaiaa 
IN  TBM  ROUSB  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  LANTAFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  letter  and  a  Flag  Day  poem 
by  one  of  my  constituents.  Miss  Mori 
Premon.  executive  director.  Woman  of 
the  Week  Association,  Inc.,  of  Miami 
Beach,  Pla.: 

Sunday  was  Flag  Day.  Tou  stop  and  think, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
sinks  In  daep,  below  the  surface  of  super- 
ficialities, of  autcnnatlcally  meBiorized  words, 
and  placid  acceptance  of  the  precious  gift  of 
freedom. 

It  carries  more  significance  to  those  of  us 
not  born  on  these  blessed  shores,  whose 
previous  pledges  of  allegiance  were  forced  at 
bayonet  point,  and  other  meana  of  strong 
persuasion. 

To  some  "Hell  der  Kalsor."  and  later  "Hell 
der  Puehrer"  or  "Deutschland  Uber  AUes." 
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were  the  sum  total  of  patriotic  expression, 
llfelesB,  automatic,  fear-inspired. 

But  the  inspiring  thrill  of  saying  each 
word  of  the  pledf;e  of  allegiance — "to  the  fUg 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  sUnds"— Is  a  soul- 
stirring  experience  each  and  every  time.  It 
is  a  priceless  privilege,  symbol  of  a  citizen- 
ship treasured  above  everything,  even  above 
personal  happiness. 

Thus.  Flag  Day,  Decoration  Day.  Inde- 
pendence Day.  any  and  every  day.  It  Is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  a  citizen  of  this 
glorious  Nation,  and  to  talk,  write,  sing, 
about  the  Stars  and  Stripes: 

•There'B    sometlilng   about   the   Stars   and 

Stripes 
As  It  paasss  in  a  parade. 
You  think  of  those  who  first  were  here 
And  how  our  land  was  made. 
At  first  there  were  but  thirteen  States; 
Then  on.  and  on.  decreed  by  Fate. 
Until  they  numbered  forty-eight. 
Forty-eight  from  coast  to  coast. 
Of  unity  and  strength  we  boast. 
A  strength  and  union  we  hold  dear. 
May  tyrants  never  tloxtrlsh  here." 


CkampHHit  of  Geaa  GorcnuMBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxQf  CIS 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

7'tte«day,  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Speaker, 
It  was  no  surpiise  to  me.  nor  will  it  be  to 
the  Nation,  to  learn  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Claims  Commission  the 
Honorable  Raymond  S.  McKeogh  is  con- 
tinuing the  great  record  he  made  as  a 
member  of  this  body  and  later  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maritime  Commission.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  who  so  bril- 
liantly represented  the  Second  District 
of  Illinois,  which  now  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  is  known  from  coast  to 
coast  as  "Mr.  Integrity."  Perhaps  no 
public  servant  In  the  history  of  ovu-  coun- 
try has  more  zealously  and  fearlessly  or 
on  larger  scale  made  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  standards  of 
morality  and  probity  In  public  office. 

The  chairman  of  the  International 
Claims  Commission  is  the  Honorable 
Josiah  Marvel,  Jr..  former  Ambassador 
to  Denmark  and  distinguished  son  of  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Chairman  Marvel,  like  Mr. 
McKeogh.  beUeves  that  the  conduct  of 
those  who  serve  in  public  affairs  must  al- 
ways be  governed  by  the  loftiest  ethical 
standards. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  an  article  from 
the  June  13, 1953.  issue  of  Labor  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  Chairman  Marvel 
and  Mr.  McKeogh  in  a  manner  pleasing 
I  know  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
heartening  to  the  country.  The  article 
follows : 
Blow     fo«     Clkan     OofTBoneiMT— Afwals 

Couar     Sustains     Two     Otficiam     Who 

POUOHT  To  MAIMTAIH  BTHICAI,  STAKDAaOS 

A  strong  new  blow  for  clean  Government 
was  struck  this  week  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia. In  doing  so.  the  court  In  effect  paid 
high  tribute  to  two  outstanding  civil  serv- 
ants— Joelah  Marvel.  Jr..  Chairman,  and  Ray- 
mond S.  McKeough.  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Commission. 

Labor  has  told  the  hlghlighU  of  the  story 
before.  Key  flgxire  In  it  vras  an  attorney 
named  Samuel  Herman.  He  had  worked  3 
years  for  the  State  Department.  He  helped 
negotiate  a  treaty  whereby  Yxigoslavla  agreed 
to  pay  $17  million  for  allocation  among 
Americans  who  lost  Investments  In  that 
country  as  an  aftermath  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion 

Herman  also  played  a  role  in  writing  the 
legislation  which  created  the  Claims  Com- 
mission. It  was  established  to  decide  how 
and  to  whom  the  $17  million  shoiUd  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Then  Herman  left  the  State  Department 
and  established  a  law  office.  Lo  and  behold. 
it  turned  out  that  he  had  a  list  of  over  1,000 
claimants  for  the  money— •  list  that  was 
supposed  to  be  confidential. 

He  vrrote  them,  offering  to  represent  them 
on  their  claims — for  a  10  percent  fee.  He 
signed  up  nearly  200  of  the  claimants,  and 
appeared  before  the  Commission  to  press 
his  cases. 

Marvel  and  McKeough — the  latter  a  long 
battler  for  the  people's  Interests  as  a  former 
Congressman  and  former  member  of  the 
Maritime  Commission — barred  Herman  from 
practicing  before  the  Commission.  They 
held  his  actions  were  unethical  and  a  vio- 
lation of  Oovernment  standards  and  regu- 
lations. 

Hermrn  sued  to  lift  the  ban.  but  he  lost 
first  in  the  lower  Federal  court  and  now  in 
the  Appeals  tribunal.  The  latter  held  that 
an  administrative  agency  has  full  power  to 
set  up  rules  for  determining  who  may  prac- 
tice before  it;  and  that  it  may  bar  any  at- 
torney who  "falls  to  conform  to  recognized 
standards  of  professional  oonduct." 


SpendifiC  Profrui  for  tte  Natioa's 
HaiUry  EstabliskMCBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREQS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  msaoun 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1953 

Mr.     CURTIS     of     Missouri      Mr. 
Speaker,    under   leave    to    extend    my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 
I  would  like  to  include  therewith  3  ex- 
cellent editorials  from  2  Indiana  news- 
papers in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  spending  program  for 
the    Nations    Military    Establishment. 
The  first  of  these  editorials  is  from  the 
Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  of  May  27,  1953. 
and  is  entiUed  "How  Much  Does  Secu- 
rity Cost?"  and  refers  to  a  !«peech  made 
by    Representative    Brownson.    of    In- 
diana, excerpts  from  which  I  had  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Rxcord  of 
May  28.  1953,  at  page  5780.    The  other 
two  of  the  editorials  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  of  June  7, 1953, 
and  June   12.   1953.    The  one  entitled 
"The  Phony  Airpower  Plght"  gives  due 
credit  to  Representative  Brownson  for 
putting   the   current   debate   over    Air 
Force  funds  in  their  proper  perspective. 
The    other,    entitled    "A    Question    of 
Semantics."  points  out  a  new  numbers 
game  of  the  Truman  iMurty. 


rptotn  the  Anderson   (Ind.)   Herald  of 
May  37.  105S) 
How  Much  Dcxs  Bacuknr  Cost? 
Indiana's  able  young  Ilth  District  Con- 
gressman.   CBAaLxs   BsowHsox.   of   Indian- 
apolis, seised  the  occasion  of  an  address  tn 
Baltimore  this  week  to  defend  the  Bsen- 
hower   administration's   proposed   spending 
jNTOgram  for  the  Nation's  MlUtary  Bstablish- 
ment. 

Representative  BaowwsoN  took  note  of  the 
growing  Democratic  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's caref  uUy  calculated  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending.  In  particular,  he  noted 
that  the  three  most  vocal  critics  of  the 
Elsenhower  defense  budget  have  been  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  1%xas;  Senator 
HontT  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington:  and 
Bepreeentative  Samuxl  Tobtt.  of  Callfomla. 
The  HooBler  Congressman  probably  in- 
tended to  be  facetious  when  he  compared 
their  mUitary  learning  with  President  Eisen- 
hower's. "This."  he  proclaimed,  "is  a  case  of 
a  Navy  commander  (Senator  Johnson),  an 
Army  private  (Senator  Jackson)  .  and  an  Air 
Force  captain  (Representative  Tostt),  free 
spenders  aU.  pitting  their  limited  knowledge 
of  the  high  level  military  needs  of  the  coiin- 
try  against  the  considered  and  deliberative 
judgment  of  the  general  who  led  us  to  vie 
tory  In  Europe  In  World  War  n." 

But  there  Is  more  truth  than  htunor  In 
Representative  Bsownson's  assertion.  The 
revised  Elsenhower  military  budget,  after 
all.  is  not  something  thrown  together  over- 
nigbt  by  a  handful  of  inexperienced  med- 
dlers. Bather,  it  refiects  the  studied  Judg- 
ment of  America's  foremost  general  of  World 
War  n,  aided  by  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
ablest  mind  in  American  Industry,  and  sup- 
plemented by  a  corps  of  competent,  experi- 
enced military  advisers. 

No  one  denies  that  there  is  an  element  oT 
calculated  risk  in  President  Etoenhower's  de- 
fense planning.  But  if  we  were  to  eliminate 
the  risk,  we  should  find  ourselves  In  a  state 
of  total  mobUlzation — a  situation  even  more 
oppressive  than  that  of  World  War  H.  A 
prolonged  state  of  that  kind  of  mobUlaatlon 
would  mean  the  inevitable  collapse  and  de- 
struction of  our  whole  financial  system  and 
an  ultimate  depression  that  would  be  as 
perUous  to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  an  out- 
right military  defeat. 

No  one  in  America  is  more  fully  aUve  to 
the  threat  that  confronts  tis  than  President 
Eisenhower.  The  military  program  he  bas 
Idaced  before  the  Nation  is  a  carefully  con- 
trived long-range  pUn  that  takes  solvency 
into  account  along  with  sectu-lty. 

There  is  no  precise  date  toward  which 
we  can  arm  ourselves.  We  are  living,  as 
the  President  himself  told  us  some  days  ago. 
In  an  age  of  perU.  It  may  be  a  generation, 
in  fact,  bel'ore  the  danger  sulMldes.  In  view 
of  that  fact,  the  kind  of  mobilization  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  seems  the  only 
possible  avenue  to  our  national  salvatkn. 

[From  the  Indlanapcdis  Star  of  June  7,  1953] 
THS  Phont  Anipowzx  Fight 

A  big  controversy  is  being  kicked  up,  mostly 
by  political  opponents  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, over  whether  or  not  the  Nation's 
defense  budget  provides  enoxigh  airpower  for 
America's  security.  It  certainly  is  strange  to 
hear  the  Democratic  opposition  taking  the 
other  side  In  this  dUpute.  It  was  under  the 
Democratic  Truman  administration  that  the 
Idea  of  "balanced  forces"  originated.  It  was 
the  Republican  majority  which  provided  for 
Increased  airpower  baclc  in  1947  and  it  was 
President  Tnmian  who  cut  backjhese  ap- 
propriations for  "economy>«nirtEus  gravely 
ImperUed  the  national  sfcurity  on  the  eve  of 
the  Korean  war. 

Yearly  appropriations  of  money  don't  build 
airpower  anyvniy.  what  coimts  are  the 
planes  you  have  In  lulnd.  the  type  and  ca- 
pacity of  these  planes  and  the  weapons  they 
President  Elsenhower  has  pcrtnted  out 
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tbat  one  plane  today  earrtee  the  destruetlve 
power  of  2,700  World  War  n  planes.  And  tt 
can  certainly  be  argued  that  there  la  no  sense 
building  swarms  of  planes  today  that  will  be 
obsolete  tomorrow — when  newer  and  better 
tjrpes  might  mean  the  difference  between  de- 
feat and  victory.  We  need  a  powerful  air 
force,  and  we  are  building  It.  But  chiefly  we 
need  trained  men  and  aircraft-producing  fa- 
cilities that  can  turn  out  the  ever-changing 
types  that  progress  demands  for  superiority. 

If  anybody  In  the  United  States  knows 
what  America  needs  for  defense  or  for  victory 
in  war.  It  is  President  Elsenhower.  He  has 
told  UE  he  fully  endorses  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment program.  He  has  pointed  out  that  60 
percent  of  t^e  defense  budget  is  going  Into 
military  alrpower  and  that  the  Air  Force 
alone  has  over  $40  billion  to  spend  on  air- 
power  in  unspent  funds  and  new  appropria- 
tions. That  does  not  even  count  the  power- 
ful striking  force  of  the  Navy. 

Congressman  Bkownsom.  of  Indiana,  has 
put  this  phony  political  alrpower  dispute  in 
its  proper  perspective  when  he  said  recently, 
"It  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  question  of 
whether  Truman  or  Eisenhower  knows  beet 
our  armed  services  needs."  The  American 
people  can  decide  that  question  Just  as 
quickly  and  as  certtflnly  as  they  did  last  No- 
vember in  the  presidential  eiectlona. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  June  12. 1953) 
A  QcxsTioN  or  Sukamtics 

Defense  Secretary  WUson  gives  increasing 
evidence  of  learning  the  facts  of  life  in 
Washington  more  rapidly  than  opp>onents  of 
the  administration  expected.  Libsral  con- 
gressional critics  of  the  administration's  cut 
in  Air  Force  appropriations  have  been  at- 
tempting to  msLke  a  big  thing  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  goal  of  a  143-wlng  Air 
Force. 

Wilson,  in  testimony  before  a  Senate  Ap. 
propriations  Subconunlttee,  lashed  back  by 
revealing  one  of  the  best-kept  state  secrets 
of  the  Truman  regime — namely,  that  the 
previous  administration  on  three  separate 
occasions  had  taken  action  that  retarded 
the  reaching  of  this  goal  by  mld-1954.  That 
was  the  so-called  danger  date  when  Soviet 
atomic  bombers  would  have  the  capability 
of  inflicting  serious  damage  on  the  United 
States.  Truman.  Wilson  said,  successively  re- 
tarded achievement  of  the  14S-wlng  level 
to  mid- 1966.  then  to  the  end  of  1966.  and 
then  to  mld-19S«. 

"I  guess  I  was  a  liUle  dumb."  Wilson 
averred.  "If  I  had  called  it  a  stretch-out 
like  the  previous  administration  I  wouldn't 
be  in  all  this  trouble." 

It  all  comes  down  to  a  question  of  se- 
mantics. Anyhow  you  look  at  it.  we're  going 
to  have  by  mld-1966  120  wings  all  equipped 
with  the  latest-type  combat  airplanes.  And 
then,  Mr.  Wilson  assxired  Congress,  based 
on  the  new  study  which  will  be  completed 
by  the  incoming  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  No- 
vember, we  can  build  up  to  as  high  a  level 
•s  needed  with  little  difficulty  or  d^lay. 

If  President  Elsenhower  himself  finds 
nothing  magical  in  the  number  143,  polit- 
ical critics  with  infinitely  less  experience  In 
safeguarding  the  Nation's  defense  might  well 
defer  to  the  administration's  Judgment. 


ist  InfiltnitioB  Into  the  Chorcbcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THX  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 


In    he  Rbcobo,  I  include  the  following 
res<  lution: 

'^  IThereas  the  chairman  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  of  the  House  of 
announced  that  an  investl- 
should  be  made  into  the  matter  of 
unlst  infiltration  Into  the  churches: 


Repi  esentatlves 
gatl  )n 
Conm 


IN  ' 


and 

"^trhereas  the  annotmcement  by  Chairman 
Vku  «  has  called  for  much  conunent  from 
the  press  and  from  Individuals  and  groups 
thrc  ughout  the  United  States;  and 

1  iThereas  this  is  a  subject  that  should 
Inte  est  all  members  of  the  American  Legion; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

i  'esolced  by  Hollywood  Post,  No.  43,  of  the 
American  Legion  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  meeting  assembled  this  2d  day  of 
Junk  1953.  That  the  American  Legion,  De- 
of  California,  Hollywood  Post,  No. 
lleartily  endorses  the  investigation  by  the 
American  Activities  Committee  Into  the 
proqlem  of  Communist  infiltration  into  the 
and  that  the  American  Legion 
its  belief  that  the  church  people 
/|merica  are  primarily  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
of  the  United  States  and  that  any 
Communist  infiltration  should  be  and 
be  speedily  stopped  when  once  the  pltl- 
llght  of  publicity  has  exposed  the  at- 
of  the  Commtmlsts  to  taint  the 
of  America." 
copy  of  this  resolution  is  to  be  sent  to 
chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
Actllvitlee  Conunlttee,  Congressman  Habolo 

^'ELOE. 

the  imdersigned.  adjutant  of  Hollywood 
.  No.  43,  American  Legion,  Department 
California,   do   hereby   certify   that  the 
is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
enacted  by  said  poet  at  lu  meet- 
ing )of  June  2.  1953. 

Jasss  H.  AiXAW , 

Adjutant. 
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Cordon,  of  Orefon:  Keynian  i 
Federal  Pnblk-Worlu  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  MILUKIN 

.  or  COLORADO 

■tHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  June  16.  1953 


Bir.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaolmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd  an  article 
icgtrding  the  distinguished  Senator 
froii  Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon],  which  was 
pub  ished  June  4,  1953.  issue  of  the  En- 
gin<ering  News-Record. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  f  )llows : 
Co  u>ON,  or  OaxGON :  Kxtman  en  Fxdxxai. 
Public-Works  Policy 

Tlie  movement  of  the  deeply  cut  Interior 
Depi  Lrtment  appropriations  bill  from  com- 
mitl  ees  to  the  Senate  fioor  focuses  the  spot- 
lighi  on  an  unobtrusive  Senator,  hardly 
kno^  m  outside  his  State,  who  today  la  per- 
hapi  the  best  posted  and  moet  influential 
Men  her  of  Congress  in  the  field  of  natural 
resoirces — Senator  Our  Cordon,  from  the 
Stat!  of  Oregon. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Sub*  ommittee  for  Interior,  Senator  Cordon 
had  the  biggest  say  on  how  much  of  the 
Houi«'s  $201  mlUion  cut  in  Interior  funds 
stayixl  cut  and  what  wlU  be  put  back. 

Hi!  influence,  however,  doesn't  stop  there. 
He's  the  third  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Inte 'lor  committee  and  so  far  this  year  has 
chal  manned   iU   two  major   hearings.    As 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territories 
and  Insular  Affairs,  he  presided  over  the 
Hawaiian  statehood  hearings,  and  because  of 
his  legal  grasp  of  the  technical  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  so-called  tldelands  hearings,  he 
was  drafted  to  preside  over  those  hearings 
and  manage  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

And  his  critics  take  pains  to  point  out  thet 
he  is  not  without  influence  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  where  the  present  Secre- 
tary, Douglas  McKay,  comes  from  Cordon's 
home  State  of  Oregon.  This  latter  fact  they 
regard  as  no  coincidence.  They  see  in  the 
Cordon-McKay  relationship  a  prelude  to 
much  closer  harmony  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  Capitol  Hill.  And  some  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  in  any  ensuing  duets, 
Cordon  likely  will  carry  the  tune  with  Mc- 
Kay doing  moet  of  the  harmonizing. 

Cordon,  who  is  one  of  the  most  unpreten- 
tious and  self-effacing  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, discounts  talk  of  his  influence  at  In- 
terior. He  bemoans  the  fact  that,  because 
he  is  one  of  the  few  Republican  Senators 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  everybody  from 
out  there  who  wants  a  Job  at  the  Intoior 
Department  from  Assistant  Secretary  on 
down  to  doorkeeper  makes  a  beellne  for  his 
office.  The  few  qualified  persons  who  turn 
up  are  sent  on  to  Interior  with  a  recom- 
mendation, but  the  remainder  of  the  Job- 
hunters  and  favor-seekers  Just  mean  more 
work  and  headaches  for  Cordon  and  his  staff. 
He  talks  to  McKay  by  phone  from  time  to 
time,  but  their  heavy  workload  has  pre- 
vented their  seeing  each  other  except  during 
official  ftinctlons. 

KETMAN 

To  get  a  picture  of  what  shifts  In  policy 
or  emphasis  are  in  the  making  under  the 
Republican  administration  in  the  field  of 
reclamation  and  public  works,  one  could 
hardly  do  better  than  probe  the  thinking  of 
the  sharp-featured,  homespun  westerner, 
whose  cracker-barrel  manner  belles  his  keen 
grasp  of  legal  issues  and  particularly  west- 
ern matters. 

Cordon  parts  compwny  with  the  Repub- 
licans who  regard  all  programs  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Democrats  as  Inherently  evil 
and  therefore  ripe  for  the  scrap  heap.  Cor- 
don views  reclamation,  for  Instance,  as  a  bi- 
partisan undertaking.  He  finds  fault  with 
the  way  the  program  was  administered  un- 
der the  Democrats,  but  he  Joins  liberal  Dem- 
ocrats like  Senator  Warren  Macnttson,  from 
his  neighboring  State  of  Washington,  in  the 
belief  that  the  bulk  of  the  power  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Northwest  must  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Government — that  It's  Just 
too  large  an  issue  to  be  handled  by  private 
financing. 

He  differs  with  Magnuson,  however,  on 
how  far  the  Federal  Government  should  go. 
For  instance,  he  would  be  for  a  cooperative 
arrangement  on  multipurpose  dams  that 
would  call  for  non-Federal  bodies  building 
the  generating  faciUties  and  the  Federal 
Government  the  nonreimbursable  features. 
It's  more  a  difference  in  degree  than  In 
basic  philosophy,  and  this  distinguishes  him 
from  the  Republican  coterie  which  wants  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  all  operations 
tliat  might  be  construed  as  competitive  with 
private  enterprise. 

At  charges  that  the  recent  passage  of  the 
submerged  oil  lands  bill  will  trigger  the 
biggest  natural  resources  grab  in  history. 
Cordon  merely  grins  a  crooked  grin  and 
shifts  the  ever  present  cigar  in  the  corner 
of  his  mouth  to  an  even  Jauntier  angle.  He 
concedes  that  the  sharp  slowing  down  of  the 
reclamation  and  public  works  programs  un- 
der the  new  administration  may  give  some 
public-spirited  people  cause  for  alarm.  But 
as  he  views  it,  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon 
that  goes  with  a  change  in  administration. 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  review  and  reexam- 
ination of  the  execution  of  policies  now  in 
effect  by  existing  statutes,"  he  explains '  in 
the  precise  and  methodical  language  of  a 
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lawyer.  "This  means  a  tamponry  oeasatlon 
out  in  the  field  •  •  •  on  oonstructlon  of 
reclamation  and  pubUc-works  projects  in 
order  that  the  program  ean  be  reevaluated 
both  M  to  cost  and  m  to  oMessity.'* 

KG    AXJkBK 

He  hastens  to  add  that  this  is  no  cause 
for  alarm.  "This  year  we'll  show  reductions 
in  many  fields  that  wUl  be  greater  than  de- 
sirable after  we've  completed  the  reocaml- 
natlon.  We  may  cut  out  more  transmis- 
sion lines  than  we  should  and  we^U  halt 
some  construction  In  early  stages.  But  when 
we've  finished  this  examination,  the  public 
will  find  that  the  Government  still  Is  in  the 
business  of  building  multipurpose  projects, 
reclaiming  arid  land,  stringing  transmission 
lines,  and  preventing  flood  damage." 

WhUe  this  scrutiny  of  the  program  Is  go- 
ing on,  projecte  under  way  will  be  continued, 
says  Cordon,  so  that  the  Government  may 
realize  a  return  on  its  Investment.  When 
stops  are  made  In  oonstructlon  they  will 
be  ordered  during  the  early  stages  of  work 
In  order  that  savings  actually  can  be  effected. 

Cordon  thinks  that  it  may  take  legislative 
action  to  halt  some  of  what  he  considers  the 
objectionable  reclamation  practices  of  the 
past  administration. 

But  he  doesn't  anticipat*  any  prospecto  for 
congressional  action  this  session — unlesa 
Congress  should  return  In  the  fall  after  a 
recess.  He  thinks  a  lot  of  the  practices  that  . 
have  drawn  criticism  can  be  corrected  ad- 
ministratively. 

Here  Is  Corson's  thinking  on  the  contro- 
versial reclamation  Issues,  together  with  his 
appraisal  of  chances  for  congressional  action: 
ruBUC  rRRrsaaNCC  clatjsr 

He  sees  litUe  likelihood  of  changing  the 
preference  for  nonprofit  public  bodies  and 
cooperatives  on  pubUc-power  projecu  since 
It  has  a  legislative  history  dating  back  to 
passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act  In  1906  under 
President  Theodore  Rooeevelt.  But  he  does 
believe  that  a  sound  interpretation  by  the 
administration  would  lessen  the  objections 
to  use  of  the  preference  clause,  which,  for 
instance,  doesn't  provide  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  with  a  mazidate  to  find  public  bodies 
to  take  all  the  output  from  federally  gen- 
erated power  projects. 

iwTaaaai'  couroHMtn 

He  hoper  'iiat  under  the  new  administra- 
tion the  practice  of  diverting  the  Interest 
component  from  power  revenues  to  make 
feasible  irrigation  projecte  will  become  "dead 
as  a  dodo."  Ooboon  feels  that  if  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  does  not  repeal  the  solicitor's 
opinion  that  authorised  the  diversion  of  the 
Interest  component,  then  Congress  may  be 
forced  to  act.  He  doesn't  object  so  much  to 
use  of  the  Interest  component  In  subsidizing 
Irrigation  projecte,  so  long  as  the  Bureau 
makes  it  plain  that  is  what  is  being  done. 
It  U  the  attempt  to  disguise  it  that  rUes 
Cordon.  He  thinks  in  some  Instenoes  there 
Is  Justification  In  diverting  power  revenue  for 
worthwhile  Irrigation  projecte.  but  he  would 
prefer  to  see  the  power  rate  Increased  so  as 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  sub- 
sidy, rather  than  to  divert  the  Interest  com- 
ponent from  the  Treasury. 

FKASIBILtTT  AtrTBORIZATIOH 

Cordon  favors  the  more  in  the  House  to 
strip  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  his 
Congress-granted  power  to  authorise  recla- 
mation projecte  on  findings  of  engineering 
feaslbUity:  "I  would  support  a  requirement 
for  congressional  authority  In  cases  whers 
complete  reimbxirsement  is  Impossible."  Ac- 
cording to  moet  studente  of  the  West,  that 
would  cover  virtually  aU  unreclalnMd  WMt- 
ern  land  today.  - 

TRANSlCIBSIOIf  LXNCi 

Cordon  parte  company  with  bis  OOP 
counterpart  in  the  Hotiae — ^Bepresentetlve 
Bin  Jknsbn,  oC  Iowa,  chairman  of  Interior 


Appropriations  Buhoommlttes  oo  getting 
the  OovemnMnt  out  of  tba  bosiness  of  erect, 
ing  transmission  lines.  Coaaoir  thinks  that 
in  areas  like  the  Pacific  Ncvthwest  where 
the  pattern  of  Federal  construction  oC  all 
biases  of  power  is  set.  that  the  Government 
must  remain  in  the  business  of.  necting 
transmission  lines,  dsewhsre,  wbwe  the 
pattern  may  be  different,  he  might  favor 
turning  the  job  over  to  the  utllitiea.  But  be 
pleads  not  guUty  to  the  charge  of  the  liberals 
that  the  present  administration  wante  to 
turn  ovOT  all  federally  generated  power  to 
the  pubUc  utUltles  at  the  bus  bar.  In  the 
end.  Cordon  is  apt  to  win  out  over  the  Re- 
publicans who  join  with  Jbnskm  in  wanting 
to  get  Government  out  of  as  much  of  the 
pow«r  btislniiBw  as  possible. 

mw  nojBCTS 
Cordon  is  against  voting  money  for  any 
new  projecte,  but  wlU  continue  the  ones 
that  are  weU  along.  He  doesn't  rule  out' 
new  authorizations,  this  session,  but  makas 
it  plain  there  wont  be  any  money  for  them 
this  year. 


CUcafo;  Hie  City  1^1  Meets  the 
Challfge  <rf  Discrnuaatiott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxmois 

XN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 
Monday.  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  life  and  times  of  Harry  Truman 
are  unbiasedly  appraised  by  future  his- 
torians I  venture  the  prophecy  that  the 
names  of  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  and  Tru- 
man will  hold  association  In  the  story  of 
the  three  Presidencies  with  largest  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  happy 
race  relations  on  the  sound  basis  of  hu- 
man equality.  Not  the  least  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration in  the  analyses  of  future  his- 
torians will  be  the  inauguration  and  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  litigation  which  re- 
cently has  fruited  in  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  sovmding 
the  death  knell  of  segregation  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Capital  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  and  better  day.  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  birth  and  the  forms  of 
spiritual  expression  will  not  divide  men 
and  women  of  common  aspirations  and 
confronted  with  problems  that  are  mu- 
tual. Many  times  I  have  said  in  an  ac- 
tive life  running  back  into  the  years  that 
prejudices  and  discriminations  destroy 
both  individuals  and  nations.  They  are 
poisons  more  deadly  to  growth,  more  de- 
structive of  character  both  on  the  in- 
dividual and  national  level,  than  any 
others.  As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  I 
have  combated  and  voted  against  dis- 
crimination evenrwhere  its  ugly  form  has 
been  discernible.  That  is  the  record  I 
wish  most  to  be  known  for.  The  future 
of  our  country  is  the  stake.  We  cannot 
endure  and  perform  our  mission  if  we  are 
divided  into  flrst-dass  citizens,  second- 
class  citizens  and  others  in  the  steerage. 

I  am  ham>y  in  the  change  for  better 
understanding  that  came  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  patterned 
In  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  axMl 


continued  under  Harry  Tirumaa.  I  am 
happy  because  of  the  large  contribution 
of  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  which  In  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Edward  J. 
Kelly  was  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  commission  on 
human  relations.  Today  there  are  at 
least  60,  possibly  100.  cities  in  the  coun- 
try which  have  similar  commissions  pat- 
terned on  that  established  by  Mayor 
Kelly  inC^icaga 

The  purpose  of  the  Chicago  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Relations  is  to  safeguard 
for  all  citizens  equality  in  services,  re- 
spect, treatment,  and  oiH>ortunities. 
Discrimination  in  every  activity  and  in 
every  field,  including  that  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. Is  effectively  combated.  The  com- 
mission does  a  great  work  and  enjoys 
the  universal  respect  of  the  people  of 
Chicago.  Including  the  executive  secre- 
tary it  has  a  staff  of  10.  The  appropri- 
ation for  the  present  year  is  $61.734 — 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  mu- 
cicliMa  budget 

The  care  and  attention  that  the  peo- 
ple of  C^cago  and  the  administration 
of  Bfayor  Martin  H.  Kennelly  accord  to 
this  great  department  of  the  municipal 
government,  accomplishing  so  much  at 
such  a  small  cost.  Is  shown  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment  of  a 
new  executive  director.  By  unanimous 
consent,  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
include  the  announconent  which  fol- 
lows: 

After  8  months  of  screening  and  interview- 
ing candidates  for  the  job  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Human 
Relations,  the  commlssjoneis  have  appointed 
Francis  W.  McPeek. 

Every  potential  director  In  the  country  was 
considered,  and  men  were  brought  to  Chi- 
cago for  interviews  from  pointe  as  distant  as 
California  and  Washington.  D.  C.  During 
this  time  hundreds  of  people  expressed  their 
interest  and  concern  about  the  type  of  indi- 
vidual who  would  be  selected  to  fill  this  very 
important  poet.  The  commissioners  are 
confident  that  all  of  the  people  touching  In 
any  way  the  commission's  work  will  get  to 
know  Mr.  ICcPeek  and  learn  firsthand  of 
his  abilities,  but  we  would  like  to  present  to 
you  the  considerations  which  prompted  his 
selection  over  the  numenms  other  candi- 
dates. 

Francis  W.  IfcPeek  graduated  from  Ohio 
Stete  University  in  1932,  and  from  McCor- 
mick  Tlieological  Seminary  in  193S.  He  also 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
In  1032-33  and  at  Chicago  Theological  Sbmi- 
nary  In  193&.  He  was  ordained  a  Congrega- 
tional Christian  minister  on  May  10,  1938. 

Prom  January  16.  1947,  to  the  time  he 
resigned  his  position  to  come  with  the  Chi- 
cago Conunisslon  on  Human  Relations.  Mr. 
McPeek  was  Indiistrlal  relations  secretary  for 
the  oouncU  for  social  action  of  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches.  Before  that. 
from  November  16,  1941.  to  January  16,  1947, 
he  was  director  of  the  department  of  social' 
welfare  of  the  Washlngfon  Federation  of 
ChuKhes.  IXiHng  the  years  1938  to  1941 
he  served  as  chaplain  for  the  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  Federal  Btireau  of 
Prisons:  chaplain  for  the  New  Jersey  Re- 
formatory for  Men  at  Rahway.  N.  J;  and 
chaplain  of  the  Federal  detention  headquar- 
ters in  Neiw  York  City.  From  1936  to  1938 
be  was  pastor  of  the  Table  Grove  Community 
Chiuch  at  Table  Qrove.  IU. 

Human  relations  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  aU  of  Mr.  McPeek's  activities.  We  are 
confident  the  commlssian's  new  director  wiU 
Itave  the  utmost  cooperation  and  support  oC 
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•n  of  tJM  oommlttce  and  mbeommltto* 
luembtn,  m  imU  m  tti«t  very  large  number 
of  people  wbo  follow  and  aid  tbe  oommls- 
■ton's  work  throusli  otl>er  prganlxatlons  or 
Independently. 

AwiUBtiMM  J.  Bows, 
Ckatrmmn,  Chicago  ComaUMton  <m 
Human  Relations, 


Tke  Oaunutt  Teackcr  Caa't  Be  FrM 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUroaMiA 
JK  THS  HOU8X  OP  REPRSBENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Ifr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcou).  I  include  the  following  article 
tgr  Ernest  van  den  Haag: 

Tax  ComruinsT  Tructaa  CftH*T  Bs 


(By  Eknest  van  den  Haag) 
lOltom  B.  Kcmvlts  has  so  often  and  so 
Tsllantly  stood  up  for  bis  democratic  con- 
Tictlons  that  one  Is  surprised  to  see  him 
lecturing  on  the  traffic  law  to  those  who 
pursue  robbers.  The  Judicial  robes  he  dons, 
when  he  admonished  Sidney  Hook  (Justice 
and  the  Communist  Teacher,  the  New  Leader. 
April  20).  are  unruffled  by  the  noise  of  the 
running  battle  which  Hook  has  fovight 
almost  alone.  What  Professor  Konvlts  offers 
Is  a  weU-meanlng  backseat  driver's  lofty  idea 
of  traffic  law  which  would  give  a  green  light 
to  the  Reds,  while  severely  restricting  the 
defense  of  academic  freedom. 

Konvltz  starts  by  paraphrasing  Hook's 
position  as  follows:  "By  Joining  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  a  professor  in  fact  tstkes  on  the 

•  •  •  obUgatlons   of    a    party   member    as 

*  *  *  superior  to  his  obligations  as  a 
teacher."  Now  we  all  agree  that  this  is  so. 
But.  contrary  to  Konvitz's  Interpretation  and 
phrasing.  Hook's  conclusion — that  Commu- 
nist teachers  should  be  dismissed — does  not 
depend  on  this  fact.  It  dei>ends.  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  teacher  having  in  fact  promised 
to  take  on  superior  party  obligations.  It 
depends  not  on  doing,  but  on  promising  to 
do.  True,  Professor  Hook  also  shows  that. 
If  the  teacher  remains  a  party  member,  he 
must  r'-oeasarlly  carry  out  his  party  obliga- 
tlozu.  Konvltz  first  affirms,  then  denies  this 
point.  But  he  pays  no  attention  to  the 
position  In  which  the  bare  promise  of  carry- 
ing out  party  obligations  places  the  teacher. 
This  omission  leads  Konvltz  to  insist  that 
party  members  should  be  retained  as  teachers 
unless  convicted  of  acts  of  malfeasance. 

Let  us  asstune  that  the  party  member  falls 
to  carry  out  his  pledge  to  the  party,  yet 
remains  in  it.  I  can't  see  why  that  ought 
to  entitle  him  to  belong  to  the  academic 
community.  He  would  betray  not  only  Its 
trust — by  being  a  party  member — but  also 
that  of  the  party.  If  he  had  moral  or  In- 
tellectual reasons  for  not  carrying  out  his 
party  mission,  he  woxild  repudiate,  if  he 
possessed  the  moral  courage,  his  party  mem- 
bership. (That,  of  cotirse.  would  place  him 
In  a  different  class,  and  there  would  be  no 
disagreement  here.)  But  the  professor  re- 
mains a  party  member.  He  continues  to 
promise  to  betray  his  academic  trust.  Tet  he 
is  too  cowardly  to  actually  commit  that  be- 
trayal, preferring  instead  to  lie  to  his  party 
superiors.  (We  are  agreed  that  he  could 
not  remain  a  party  member  and  admit  to 
them  Uiat  he  Is  not  carrying  out  his  party 
duties.)  I  cannot  see  why  this  behavior  In- 
creases his  m<»-al  fitness  as  a  teacher  suffl- 
deotly  over  that  of  a  more  courageoxiy  party 
member   to  warrant  retaining   hitn,     Does 
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contibuous 
should 
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8U]>pose 
mistisss 


keep 
ind 


a  married  prof  e— or  proavtoee  his 

that  he  will  poison  his  wife  and 

marry  her.    He  Is  afraid  to  ac- 

go  through  with  the  deed,  yet  wants 

his  mistreaa.  or  fears  her.     So  he 

tells  her  that  he  Is  poisoning  his 

ind  win  soon  marry  the  mistress;  per- 

too,  he  goes  through  vrith  the  marriage 

y.    He  Is  not  a  murderer,  but  he  la 

And   so,   indeed.   Is   the   pro- 

who   Is   a  party   member — a  mental 

whose  second  "wife"  never  ceases  to 

to  carry  out  new  murderous  missions 

I — to  Judge  from  the  character  depicted 

Konvltz — he  will  carry  out,  or  lie  about. 

Involves   the   lesser   risk    or   In- 

Tet  KonvltB  tells  the  leglU- 

spouse,  the  tmiversity,  that  she  has 

grounds    for    divorce:     She    has 

been  poisoned,  after  all,  and  the  blga- 

professor   may   never   actually   poison 

ind  perhaps  he  did  not  know  thst  he 

c  smmitting  bigamy.    What  a  unique  Ju- 

vlew  of  family  life. 

are   concerned    with    the    Communist 
;  too  much  of  a  moral  or  material  cow- 
fulfill  his  party  mission.     He  may 
ivold  criminal  liability,  but  that  hardly 
him   a  fit  teacher.     Universities  are 
1  Qterested  in  finding  anyone  guilty  or 
they    merely    find    professors    fit 
(If  one  insists  on  legal  analogies, 
not  the  criteria  of  civil   law   apply 
than   the   penal   standards  Professor 
presents?     Why  should   sei>aration 
a  university  be  compared  to  a  criminal 
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Konvitv  seriously  maintain   that 

and    dellbenite    doubledeallng 

not  disqualify  a  man  as  a  teacher  of 


disregarded   the   decisive   signifl- 

of  a  teacher's  continuous  party  mem- 

.  Konvltz  raises  the  factual  question: 

not  possible  that  the  teacher  may  be 

not  (or  not  only)  his  academic  but 

solltlcal     obligations?     Witnesses     are 

to  the  effect  that  this  may  have  be^ 

le.     ("I  dont  know  for  sure."  they 

Carl  Browder,  who  was  less  Interested 

proving  party  discipline  than  were  these 

98    In   questioning    Its    effectiveness, 

more  convincing.*     But  let  us  grant 

imllkely   assumption   that  the   teacher 

irefer  to  cheat  the  party  In  which  he 

to  retain  membership,  rather  than 

university,  and  that  he  can  do  so  without 

expelled. 

party     membership     Is     established, 

will  allow  the  faculty  to  Investigate. 

burden  of  proving  that  the  teacher 

fact  carry  out  his  party  obligations — 

le  did  not  betray  the  party — is  placed 

faculty  by  Konvltz.  by  his  use  of  an 

analogy:    "If  a  court  Is  required  to 

defendant  only  under  the  presumption 

•   •  and  if  a  Judge  before  he 

him   Is  reqiilred  to  give  careful 

*  to  the  defendant's  per- 

llfe.  ought  less  to  be  expected  from 

's    colleagueB?"    And:      Though 

Innocent  of  party  membership,    (the 

is  presumed  to  be  Innocent  of  the 

of  incompetence." 

thus  transformed  the  faculty  into 

crlililnal  court,  Konvltz  recommends  that 

usual   rules  of  penal  law  be  followed. 

quotes   cases   to   Illustrate   those   rules. 

that    the    faculty   must    establish 

rea,  that  the  professor  must  be  shown 

knowingly  Intended  to  betray  his 
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Question.  A  member  must  carry  out  all 

of  the  party  or  be  expelled  from 

Is  that  correct? 

Bbowokb.  Tes,  that  Is  ccnrect.'*    (Prom 

before  Ho\ise  Committee  on  Un- 

Activitles.  76th  Cong.;  quoted  by 

Hook  in  Jovimal  of  Philosophy.  Peb. 


academic  trust.  If  be  does  "not  believe  what 
he  hears  or  reads  •  •  •  such  a  person  stamds 
protef:ted  in  his  state  of  kUocy.  •  •  •"While 
proof  ot  mallcloxis  Intent  thus  is  made 
necessary,  it  does  not  appear  sufficient. 
Konvltz.  however,  does  not  indicate  specifi- 
cally what  acts  wo\ild  be  required  to  estab- 
lish Incompetence.  (Apparently,  he  expects 
the  faculty — like  a  court  for  Juvenile  de- 
linquents— to  "redeem"  the  Coounxinlst 
teacher  "by  a  show  of  Interest"  even  where 
party  membership  and  proof  of  some  in- 
competence is  established.) 

Now  even  In  criminal  proceedings  a  'state 
of  Idiocy"  would  not  always  protect  the  ac- 
ciised  from  being  held  materially  (though 
not  criminally)  responsible  for  damages. 
Purther.  If  he  did  something  wrong,  or  com- 
mitted himself  to  do  It  but  Is  unable  to 
imderstand  the  nature  of  his  act,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong,  the  Me- 
Naiighton  rules  may  protect  him  from 
punishment  but  not  from  such  measures  as 
are  required  to  render  him  harmless  (e.  g.. 
confinement) .  If  it  Is  Ignorance  rather  than 
incapacity  that  Konvltz  pleads — although 
Ignorance  here  Is  difficult  to  explain  without 
Incapacity — it  seems  ignorantla  legls,  more 
than  ignorantla  factl.  And  Ignorantla  legls 
neminem  exculpat.  But  if  we  were  to  grant 
the  possibility  of  a  sane  teacher's  not  know- 
ing what  activity  he  Is  promising  to  carry 
out,  could  that  be  due  to  anything  but  a 
wilful  and  culpable  neglect  to  inquire  into 
the  truth,  as  his  profession  binds  him  to  do? 
I  can't  see  any  case  In  which  the  facility — 
even  granting  the  fallacious  criminal -court 
analogy — would  not  have  to  dismiss  the  party 
member,  whether  he  is  possessed  of  malice 
aforethought,  excessive  ignorance  due  to  wil- 
fulness, culpable  neglect,  or  incapacity. 
Since  the  faculty  could  do  no  more  than 
dismiss  the  man,  and  none  of  the  circum- 
stances adduced  by  Konvltz  as  possibly  sur- 
rounding the  party  membership  would  per- 
mit less,  his  argument  here  is  pointless  as 
well  as  wrong. 

We  have  so  far  accompanied  Konvltz  in  his 
flight  of  analogical  fancy  merely  to  find  that 
it  does  not  show  the  need  to  inquire  into 
whether  or  not  the  Communist  professor 
knew  what  he  did  and  promised.  But  the 
analogy  with  criminal-law  procedures  waa 
misleading  in  the  first  place  for  many  rea- 
sons, of  which  we  shall  single  out  some. 

Acknowledging  the  difficulties  Inherent  In 
a  faculty  Investigation,  but  insisting  on  It 
nevertheless,  Konvltz  declares  that  they 
"must  be  faced  whenever  and  wherever  the 
Judicial  process  Is  used."  He  forgets — tem- 
porarily, I  trust — that,  while  the  rules  ot 
law  require  a  great  deal  to  prove  anyone 
guilty,  they  also  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
court  effective  means  of  obtaining  such 
proof  if  it  exists.  These  means  are  not 
available  to  the  faculty.  A  court  can  com- 
pel witnesses  to  appear  and  to  answer.  It 
can  swear  witnesses  and  threaten  prosecution 
if  they  lie.  But  the  facility  would  have  to 
depend  on  witnesses  who  appear  voluntarUy 
and  who  can  He  with  impunity.  If  the  ac- 
ciised  professor,  with  the  consent  of  his 
party  superiors,  denies  that  he  ever  carried 
out  party  missions  conflicting  with  his  obli- 
gation as  a  teacher,  there  is  no  way  of  com- 
pelling witnesses  to  appear  and  to  testify 
under  oath,  as  in  a  court.  Even  those  who 
do  not  or  do  no  longer  share  that  teacher's 
Communist  views  may  not  wUh  to  testify 
that  he  carried  out  party  missions  with  their 
knowledge  and  without  their  protest.  If  they 
can  avoid  doing  so  with  impunity.  Por,  by 
Implication,  they  would  admit  their  own 
dereliction.  They  will  prefer  not  to  testify. 
Nor  are  others  (save  the  profescn'  friends) 
likely  to  volunteer  testimony.  Woiild  the 
lover  who  destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  Judy 
Coplon's  story  of  her  love  for  the  Russian  to 
whom  she  handed  documents  have  volun- 
teered testimony  before  a  faculty  commit- 
tee? 
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In  effect,  the  Communist  professor  would 
receive  the  protection  of  criminal -court  pro- 
cedure, but  Konvlta  could  not  give  to  the 
faculty  the  investigative  means  available  to 
a  criminal  court.  Unfortunately,  the  faculty 
must  investigate  If  a  suspected  professor 
denies  being  a  Communist.  But.  except 
when  necessary,  the  dlffieultiea  of  such  an 
investigation  certainly  should  be  avoided. 
(Congressional  committees  are  better 
equipped  than  faculties  to  Investigate,  even 
though  they  sometimes  abuse  their  powers. 
It  Is  no  accident  that  action  universities 
have  taken  against  Communists  has  been 
based  on  congressional   work.) 

But  the  criminal-court  analogy  is  Irrele- 
vant also  for  a  more  comprehensive  reason. 
In  a  criminal  proceeding,  the  defendant  need 
not  establish  hU  Innocence  or  testify.  He 
is  presumed  lnrKX»nt  unless  proven  guilty 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  having  com- 
mitted, while  compos  mentis,  a  criminal 
act.  Having  established  this  past  act.  the 
court  will  Inflict  the  punishment  prescribed 
by  law.  The  court  Judges  the  past,  not  the 
future.  It  will  not  release  a  defendant  who 
U  found  guilty,  but  who  promises  that  he 
will  behave  in  the  future:  nor  confine  one 
wbo  Is  acquitted,  but  who  threatens  to  com- 
mit a  wrong  in  the  future. 

The  whole  aim.  and  therefore  the  proce- 
dure, of  the  university  must  be  different  from 
the  court's.  It  does  not  Inflict  punishment. 
It  does  not  need  to  prove  the  teacher  guilty 
of  anything.  It  need  only  consider  whether 
to  dismiss  him.  He  may  not  be  worse  than 
a  professor  dismissed  for  any  Incapacity, 
physical  or  mental.  What  matters  Is  the  un- 
fitness of  the  teacher  to  teach,  not  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  guilt.  Of  course,  the  dis- 
missal may  be  injurious  to  him;  it  may  de- 
prive him  of  an  income  and  prestige.  And 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  man  is  no  longer 
fit  for  the  employment  he  desires,  but  the 
injury  was  self-inflicted.  But  whether  this 
unfitness  results  from  obtuseness,  maUdoua- 
nesa,  or  psychological  disturbance,  the  uni- 
versity is  obligated  to  dUmlss  him. 

The  dismissal,  contrary  to  Konvlta,  la  not 
a  punishment  and  need  not  be  based  on 
the   past.    It   is — like   the   act   of   hiring — 
based  on  warranted  expectations  with   re- 
gard to  the  future.     The  employer  can  no 
more  prove  uafttaaas  than  the  employee  can 
prove  fitness  in  the  future.    One  can  only 
have  grounds  for  expecUtlons.    The  past  of 
the  person  hired,  retained,  or  fired  is  rele- 
vant only  Insofar  as  it  Influences  one's  Judg- 
ment about  the  future.     In  this  respect,  de- 
cisions about  employment  are  radically  dif- 
ferent from   declsloiis   under  criminal   law. 
The  bona  fide  commitments — the  Intention — 
to  perform  in  the  future,  and  the  capacity 
to  do  so.  are  decisive,  not  any  past  attlon 
(except  where  it  bears  on  future  perform- 
ance).   And  a  ctanmltment  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  whether  the  professor  Intends  to 
carry  !t  out  fully  or  selectively  or  only  when 
convenient.   Is  evidence  of  bad  faith  with 
.  regard  to  his  commitment  to  the  university; 
or  it  Is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
or    of    Information    about    his    obUgatlons. 
Which   should   disqtialify   the   professor   for 
being  Incapable  or  unwilling  to  know  his 
obligations.     Under  such  circumstances,  he 
tannot  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  In- 
forming the  minds  of  his  students. 

There  are  some  employment  relationships 
that  enjoy  special  protection.  Federal  Judge- 
ships, for  InsUnoe.  are  given  ad  vltam  aut 
culpam.  The  incumbent  can  almost  always 
be  removed  only  if  he  committed  a  crime, 
and  by  criminal  trial.*    But  this  very  sped- 


flcatkm  shows  that  the  position  Is  excep- 
tional. Professorial  tenure  Is  quite  another 
matter.  It  Involves  a  promise  of  the  uni- 
versity conditioned  on  a  promise  of  the  ten- 
ure-holder. The  tenure-holder  Is  protected 
against  removal  as  long  as  he  is  flt.  against 
removal  without  cause,  and  against  arbitrary 
or  capricious  dismissal.  But  tenure  does 
not  mean  that.  In  order  to  be  removed,  he 
must  be  Impeached.  The  "cause"  need  not 
be  a  crime,  nor  Is  the  procedure  establish- 
ing It  a  criminal  trUl.  Anything  that  ren- 
ders the  professor  unfit  to  occupy  a  teaching 
position  Is  a  cause;  and  surely  that  Includes 
any  commitment  inconsistent  with  it,  and 
therefore  with  tenure.  The  university  may 
Insist  on  dismissal,  as  the  wife  of  a  man 
whose  affections  have  wandered  elsewhere 
may  insist  on  divorce,  even  though  he  swears 
that  he  loves  both  wife  and  mistress.  In- 
deed. It  is  easier  for  a  man  to  love  two  wom- 
en than  It  is  to  be  a  truly  free  teacher  and. 
at  the  same  tinae,  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber. 


New  Torfc*s  Great  Kti  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REIylARKS 
or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDY 

or    MICHICAN 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  19Si 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extnsd  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbookd.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Vincent  Hartnett  from  the  American 
Mercury: 

Hew  Toot's  OatAT  Bid  Wax 
(By  Vincent  Hartnett) 

As  the  purge  of  Communists  and  notable 
Communlst-fronters  continues  in  HoUywood 
and  in  TV,  Broadway  is  fast  emerging  aa 
the  last  stronghold  of  show-busineas  Marxists 
and  their  supporters.  The  westward  trend 
which  began  In  the  SO's  Is  reversing,  as  com- 
rades and  collaborators  who  sought  gold  and 
"progresslvtsm"  In  HoUywood  hills  now  beat 
it  back  to  Broadway,  reaching  a  capitalist 
refuge  on  what  might  with  poetic  Ucense  be 
called  New  York's  Great  Red  Way. 

Out  of  some  30  legitimate  ahows  playing 
Broadway  as  this  Is  written,  about  half  reveal 
an  unhealthy  incidence  of  identified  Com- 
munist Party  members  or  "friends."  Much 
the  same  was  true  of  shows  which  opened 
earlier  in  the  1952-1983  season  but  folded. 

Hollywood  director  Michael  Gordon,  named 
by  3  sworn  witneasea  as  a  Communist,  re- 
turned East  to  direct  the  new  mtislcal  pUy. 
Maggie,  but  "withdrew"  from  the  show  be- 
fore It  reached  New  York.  Shortly  there- 
after, he  was  throwing  the  cues  for  the  re- 
^vml  of  The  Male  Animal,  a  comedy  on  "aca- 
demic freedom"  coauthored  by  Communlst- 
fronter  James  Thvirber. 

Another  revival  now  ringing  the  cash 
regUter  U  Pal  Joey,  which  features  gravel- 
voiced  HoUywood  refugee  Lionel  Stander, 
named  several  times  In  sworn  testimony  as  a 
Communist. 

StiU  another  revival  o*  aorta  la  Wonderful 
Town,  a  rehash  of  My  Sister  Eileen  coau- 
thored by  named  Communist  Jerome  Chodo- 
rov,  who  has  also  done  his  stint  in  HoUy- 
wood.    Leonard  Bernstein    (of   20  or  more 


•I  doubt,  however,  that  even  a  Judge 
could  remain  in  office  if  he  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment.  Judges  have  special  obliga- 
tions. If  they  are  unwilling  to  fulfill  them, 
they  must  forego  the  privilege  of  being 
Judges.  Teachers,  too.  have  specUl  obliga- 
tions.   They  must  be  candid,  and  therefore 


must  be  free  of  criminal  Involvements.  If 
one  cannot  be  candid  for  fear  of  revealing 
by  truthful  testimony  one's  criminal  Ua- 
bUlty  (aiMl  the  fifth  amendment  cannot 
otherwise  be  Invoked),  one  is  not  qualified 
to  teach.  A  teacher  beset  by  such  fears  can- 
not be  trusted  to  speak  out  freely  In  tha 
classroom,  as  hla  profesalon  requirea. 


Communist  fronts  and  eausea)  oompoaed 
the  music  for  this  Greenwich  VUlage  Otn- 
derella  story,  and  CommutUst-fronters  Betty 
Comden  and  Adolph  Green  supplied  the 
Ijrrtcs. 

Even  the  comrades  know  it  takes  capitalist 
coin  to  get  and  keep  a  show  on  Broadway. 
Reportedly.  $17,500  for  Wonderful  Town  was 
put  up  by  Simon  Rady.  Decca  Records  exec- 
utive, with  Decca  to  get  the  rights  to  the 
original-cast  album.  Rady  was  named  under 
oath  years  ago  as  a  Communist.  With  char- 
acteristic left-wing  teamwork.  The  National 
Guardian  (weekly  bugle  of  the  CP-con trolled 
Progressive  Party)  announced  a  theater  party 
for  Wonderful  Town,  impeUlng  even  those 
not  always  bright  at  spotting  plays  around 
left  «nd  to  wonder  how  a  nice  girl  like  Rosa- 
Und  RusseU  could  get  sucked  Into  this  setup. 
(The  producer  of  the  show  subsequently  can- 
celed that  particular  performance.) 

Wish  You  Were  Here  (a  remake  of  Hav- 
ing Wonderful  Time)  is  stUl  proving  a  capi- 
talist bonanza  for  its  author,  veteran  fronter 
Arthur  Kober.  and  its  miisical  composer. 
Harold  Rome.  Rome  has  been  a  familiar  fig- 
ure on  the  "iKjpular  front"  In  Hollywood  and 
New  York.  Some  of  his  capitalist  clients 
might  have  heart  attacks  If  they  saw  The 
People's  Song  Book,  which  he  helped  edit  and 
arrange.  His  The  Investigator's  Song,  satir- 
izing the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  proved  a  hit  In  party  circles.  He 
also  wrote  a  United  Nations  song.  Next  sea- 
son he's  slated  to  do  the  music  and  lyrics 
for  a  montage  of  three  Marcel  Pagnol  plays 
to  be  presented  by  Josh  Logan,  coproducer 
and  coauthor  of  Wish  You  Were  Here. 

Another  Broadway  offering  still  clicking 
at  the  box  office  Is  Guys  and  Dolls,  co- 
authored  by  former  Hollywood  song  satirist 
and  radio  writer  Abe  Burrows.  In  lU  1952 
annual  report,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  (HCUA)  said  Burrows 
was  "Identified  as  Communist  by  Owen  Vin- 
son." and  added  that  Burrows  "appeared  No- 
vember 12.  1962;  testimony  was  vague  as  to 
Communist  Party  membership  and  is  stiU 
under  Investigation."  Guys  and  Dolls  waa 
staged  by  George  S-  Kaufman,  veteran  Com- 
mtmlst-fronter  who  was  supported  by  the 
DaUy  Worker  when  he  was  dropped  by  Lucky 
Strike  from  its  TV  iM-ogram.  This  Is  Show 
Business.  Bvirrows.  also  a  TV  paaMlat,  pre- 
viously directed  two  Broadway  shows.  Jamie 
and  Two  on  The  Aisle,  being  associated  in 
the  latter  with  Betty  Conulen.  Adolph  Green, 
and  scenic  designer  Howard  Bay.  one  of  the 
biggest  guns  on  the  popular  front.  Bur- 
rows' next  on  Broadway  Is  to  be  Can-Can. 
which  he  wrote  with  Cole  Porter. 

With  more  than  1,600  performances,  Soutb 
Pacific  is  the  dean  of  Broadway  dramas.  In 
the  role  of  Navy  CapUln  George  BrackeU 
aince  opening  night  has  been  Martin  Wolf- 
son,  of  the  old -guard  Bolsheviks  of  Broadway 
and  sometime  staffer  at  Moscow's  Vachtan- 
gov  Theatre.  Two  decades  ago,  Wolfson 
played  In  another  naval  drama,  the  Commu- 
nist-front Theater  Union's  Bailors  of  Cattaro, 
a  glorification  of  a  fleet  mutiny.  Dedicated 
to  making  the  theater  a  weapon  In  the  class 
struggle,  some  of  the  theater  union  crowd 
were  mlUtenta  off-stage  as  well  as  on.  One 
day  Wolfson.  Bob  Reed  (CP  organizer  of 
Broadway),  Charles  Thompson,  and  other 
Cattaro  actors  set  sail  on  14th  Street  to  picket 
Ohrbach's  clothing  store,  only  to  be  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct. 

There's  no  argument  about  the  artistic 
excellence  of  South  Pacific,  directed  by  Josh 
Logan,  with  lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammersteln 
2d.  great  librettist  responsible  for  such  hlta 
as  The  King  and  I.  Oklahoma,  Showboat  (In 
which  Paul  Robeson  sang  his  way  to  fame). 
Carousel,  and  Music  In  The  Air.  Though 
Hammersteln  In  jrears  not  too  long  past  had 
his  name  linked  with  12  or  more  Communist 
fronts  and  causes,  his  more  recent  political 
activities  have  been  In  the  cause  of  world 
federallam. 


Aasu 
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■oUyvood  rcfv«ee  Mentlfled  ■■  a 
OoauiMinist  bef  (s*  Um  HCOA  and  now  toU- 
tDf  on  Broadway  Is  JulM  Painrtfi.  wlio  <U- 
xcotod    tka    aligtcbw    In    Two^    Company. 

Scenery  and  Ugtating  for  this  musical  revue 
were  by  Balpb  Alawaog  (clgbt  or  more  CP 
Ironta  and  causes).  DaJnces  and  musical 
ntunlicn  were  staged  by  Jerome  Bobbins, 
wbo  admittedly  played  footsie  with  the 
party.  Mora  Kaye.  the  principal  dancer  in 
Two's  Company,  has  toed  the  line  In  such 
pro-SoTlet  shows  as  ths  Waldorf  Peace  Oon- 
ferenoe,  the  World  FMleration  of  Democratic 
Tooth,  the  Joint  Antl-Pasclst  Refugee  Com- 
■nlttce.  etc 

Also  in  Two's  Company  was  Stanley  Prager, 
who  arrived  In  Manhattan  from  the  western 
front  so  unostentatiously  that  be  even  kept 
one  of  his  Mew  York  addresses  (a  doctor's 
apartment  on  14th  Street)  confldentiaL 
Bette  Davia.  the  star  ol  Two's  Company,  has 
had  her  name  linked  with  a  few  fronts.  HI 
health  hit  her.  prompUng  the  closing  of 
Two's  Company.  This  was  tough  for  a  lot  of 
people.  Including  sketch  writer  Nat  Hlken. 
whose  name  has  graced  sundry  pieces  of 
front  literature.  Hlken  will  now  have  to 
stmggle  for  existence  on  the  lousy  five  hun- 
dred or  so  a  week  he  gets  from  MBC-TV's 
Eatiuday  night  All  Star  Revue. 

Another  toller  named  as  a  Conununlst  be- 
fore the  HCUA,  Shepard  Traube.  is  director 
and  coproducer  of  Time  Out  for  Ginger. 
Traube  got  tonguetled  before  the  Hoxue 
Committee,  and  neither  afflrmed  nor  denied 
party  membership. 

Not  so  silent  Is  Philip  Loeb,  who's  featured 
in  Ginger  on  Broadway  (he  replaced  another 
actor,  not  a  fronter,  who  had  the  part  In  the 
cummer  tryout).  Dntll  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  Jake  on  the  Goldbergs  Loeb  for  years 
was  one  of  the  loudest  noises  on  the  popu- 
lar front.  A  year  ago  he  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
admitted  past  affiliations  with  a  score  of 
Communist-front  organizations,  but  denied 
party  membership,  and  swore  be  thought 
Commimists  were  a  menace  to  our  country. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
running  with  a  nimiber  of  the  menaces  on 
a  left-wing  ticket  In  a  TV  actors'  election 
some  months  later,  nor  from  speaking  (with 
several  menaces)  at  a  fund-raising  rally  for 
the  Ucket. 

Tlie  star  of  Time  Out  for  Ginger  Is  Bfelvyn 
Douglas,  active  In  the  popular-front  move- 
ment some  years  ago,  who  in  1947  Joined 
with  86  other  "American  liberals"  to  sign 
a  statement  which  Included  an  attack  on 
communism. 

What  puzzles  some  who  never  stooged  for 
communism  is  the  way  some  allegedly  re- 
formed characters  still  team  up  with  du- 
bious elements.  If  parolees  did  this,  they'd 
have  their  paroles  revoked. 

A  year  ago.  actor-writer-dlrector-producer 
Bla  Kacanjoglous,  better  known  as  "Gad- 
get" Kazan,  did  a  repeat  performance  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, again  admitted  Communist  Party 
membership  in  1934-3S.  and  front  links  as 
late  as  1948,  but  under  oath  professed  ex- 
treme antlcommunism.  Ella  Kazan  even 
subscribed  his  name  to  a  two-column  ad  In 
the  New  York  "Hmes  to  assure  the  ticket- 
buying  public  of  his  "abiding  hatred  of  Com- 
munist philosophy  and  methods  and  the  con- 
viction that  these  must  be  resisted  always." 
Anti-Communists  gave  thanks  for  the  prodi- 
gal's return,  and  Communists  denovinced  the 
name  Kazan  as  one  "that  woxUd  soil  even 
lips  used  to  blasphemy." 

The  winter  of  discontent  passed  and  the 
sun  of  New  York  shone  In  March  1953  on 
Kazan's  new  Broadway  production.  Camino 
Real.  The  shows  author?  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams, who's  had  an  on-again.  oft-again  flir- 
tation with  the  Communist-front  move- 
ment for  years.  One  of  the  producers? 
Cheryl  Crawford.  Algonquin  oddity  whose 
loaruiiah  bob  has  for  years  given  the  lie  to 
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any   divovlooJst  charges   at   OAale   supt«nt« 
acy  <  n  the  popular  front. 

Aai  who  was  announced  as  Kazaa's  as- 
slstait  director?  Anna  Sokolow.  probably 
party's  favorite  dancer.  His  scenic 
Lemuel  Ayers,  erstwhile  pro- 
partner  oi  Saint  Stubber  and  some- 
signer  of  a  statement  hon<M-ing  Georgl 
former  head  of  the  Ccanmunlst 
Camtno  Real  cast  nMmbers 
fronters  Ell  Wallaeh.  Joseph  An- 
thonir.  and  Prank  Sllvera.  who  has  had  the 
dubli  >U8  distinction  of  being  singled  cvtt 
for  p  raise  in  the  annual  report  of  the  cultur- 
al ccmmlssar  of  the  Conununlst  Party. 
iii  ybe  they  all  reformed.  The  poor, 
patriots  who  never  supported  Com- 
fronts  and  never  got  hired  by  Kazan 
so. 

years,  one  of  the  biggest  guns  on  the 
popular  front  has  been  Kermlt 
n.   producer   of   Lillian   Hellman 
Arthur   Miller    plays.    Among    Bloom- 
newest    blossoms    are    Hellman 's 
's  Hotir  (a  revival)  and  Miller's  The 
ble.     He  is  shortly  to  offer,  as  this  is 
A  Certain  Joy,  to  be  directed  by  Red- 
Daniel  Mann,  another  displaced  per- 
from    Hollywood    and    Vine.     Sets    and 
are  to  be  by  Howard  Bay,  who  in 
to  fighting  on   the   popular  front, 
the  New  York  scenic  designers'  union. 
Certain  Joy  will  oOfer  for  public  sup- 
several  fronters,  led  by  the  redoubtable 
Margherita  Teresa  Guadalupe  Castllla 
more  briefly  known  as  Margo.     Until 
iharrlage  to  Eddie  Albert  (not  a  fronter) 
December   1945,  Margo  was  the  Mexican 
of  the  front  movement.     She  was  for- 
Ik    married    to    actor    Francis    Lederer, 
nam  d  in  sworn  testl  jsony  in  1940  as  a  Com- 
mun  St.    She  has  been  relatively  quiet  these 
7  years. 

btisy  Mr.  Bloomgarden  may  offer  fn 
1953-54  season  Wedding  Breakfast, 
by  veteran  fronter  Harold  Clurman. 
currently  directing  fronter  Arthur 
'  The  Time  ot  the  Cuckoo,  unques- 
an  apt  title  for  a  Broadway  play. 
Thbugh  many  Broadway  marquees  glitter 
with  the  names  of  party  members  and  front- 
ers. t  bere's  not  enough  social  content  in  cur- 
rent ^B7»  to  satisfy  the  Dally  Worker  crowd 
and  wrtaln  liberal  critics.  "The  shadow  of 
McCi  BTBT  falls  across  the  stage,"  screamed 
the  '  ITorker  early  in  the  year,  urging  that 
"wha  t  is  needed  now  to  save  our  theater  frcMS 
utter  decay  are  new  plays  by  American  play- 
wrig]|ts.  plays  that  delve  deep  into  the  great 
problems  of  the  day"  (CP  senuuitics 
darty-llne    and  agitational   propaganda 


Worker  excepted  from  Its  general  ciit- 
Mr.  Pickwick,   but   regretfully   noted 
this  comedy  of  stature  had  a  brief  run. 
a  cross-eyed   Commy  point  of  view, 
i^kwick  was  the  kind  of  play,  although 
is  with  the  legal  skulduggery  of  the 
lentury,  to  stimulate  reflection  on  the 
wave  of  political  witch  hunts  and 
for  political  heresy.     Historic  parallel- 
what  the  CP  propagandists  call  this 
of  party-line  inferences  (warranted 
)  from  a  past  historical  event 
iterary  work  in  itself  completely  non- 
It's   a   propaganda   dodge   in- 
used  by  CP  "agit-pr<V  experts. 
elTective,  and  it's  safe.    If  anyone  hollers, 
comrades  can  simply  accuse  him  of  hav- 
nasty  mind. 
Pickwick,    a    free    dramatization    of 
from  Dickens'  classic  and,  of  course, 
( :;ommunist  Pickwick  Papers,  was  pre- 
by  the  Playwrights  Company,  whose 
spirit    of    late    has    been    Roger    L. 
who  has  no  front  record.     Once  a 
week  grease  monkey  in  Detroit,  Stevens 
the  third  man  in  a  syndicate  which 
such  tidy  parcels  as  the  Empire  State 
and  the  Hotel  Taft  in  New  York,  the 
Biiildlng  In  Cleveland,  the  Nell 
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House  In  Columbas.  the  new  $10  million 
Evergreen  Park  shopping  center  in  Chicago^ 
and  the  28-acre  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
yards  In  Boston's  Back  Bay.  In  the  1953 
presidential  campaign,  Stevens  was  national 
finance  chairman  of  Volunteers  for  (Adlai) 
Stevenson. 

Early  in  1950,  Stevens  went  Into  partner- 
ship  with  Peter  Lawrence  to  produce  a  re- 
vival of  Barrie's  Peter  Pan.  Lawrajce  in  ths 
past  several  years  has  been  one-H^the  most 
conspicuous  theater  figiues  in  New  York 
eonumy  fronts,  and  currently  heads  ths 
theater  divlalon  ot  the  Natkmal  Conncll  of 
the  Arts,  Sciences  and  Professions,  top 
commy  cultural  front.  The  most  charitable 
estimate  of  Roger  L.  Stevens  is  that  he  is  a 
millionaire  liberal  who  Is  not  overly  fussy 
about  his  associates. 

Praised  mildly  by  the  Worker  were  fronter 
Moss  Hart's  the  Climate  of  Eden,  fronter 
James  Thurber's  the  Male  Animal.  Lillian 
Hellman '8  the  Children's  Hour,  and  (with 
strictures)  Seagulls  Over  Sorrento,  which 
featured  John  Randolph,  one  of  the  most 
disarming  collection  speechmakers  ever  to 
work  on  the  popular  front. 

The  Worker  crowd  also  liked  the  Emperor's 
Clothes,  an  anti-Fascist  play  which  died  de- 
spite frantic  efforts  by  the  left  to  keep  tt 
alive.  Written  by  fronter  George  Tabori  and 
presented  by  Robert  Whitehead  p.nd  ths 
Playwrights  Company,  this  one  was  directed 
by  Harold  Clurman  and  starred  Ma\ueea 
Btapleton  and  Lee  J.  Cobb,  both  highly  re- 
garded in  left-wing  circles. 

The  ChUdren'S  Hoiu-  was  presented  by  Ker- 
mlt Bloomgarden  and  written  by  UlUaa 
Hellman.  who  refused  to  affirm  or  deny  party 
membership  when  under  oath  before  the 
HCUA.  Howard  Bay  designed  the  settings, 
and  the  press  agent  was  Richard  Maney.  one 
of  Broadway's  busiest  bugle  boys,  Com- 
munlst-fronter  of  sorts,  and  the  guiding 
sirtrlt  behind  Tallulah  (Harper's,  1953). 
Maney  Is  one  or  the  charmed  circle  of  presa 
agents  who  have  seemed  to  have  easy  access 
to  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  respectable  newspapers.  Another  such 
Is  Cheryl  Crawford's  genera]  press  agent. 
Wolfe  Kaufman,  sometime  guest  lecturer  at 
the  (Oouim unlet)  Abraham  LIncol-  Scho<H 
In  Chicago. 

The  play  on  Broadway  which  now  most 
delights  the  Dslly  Worker  set  Is  Arthur 
Miller's  the  Crucible.  Like  other  Miller 
denunciations  of  Americana  which  have 
brought  the  proletarian  author  several  hun- 
dred thousand  good  American  dollars,  this 
latest  deft  Miller  Um  is  presented  by  Kermlt 
Bloomgarden,  with  publicity  by  James  Proc- 
tor (who  also  helped  with  the  Waldorf 
peaoe  conference).  Starred  Is  Arthur  Ken- 
nedy, who  alleges  that  he  backed  the  Wal- 
dorf peace  conference  only  to  help  ease 
the  tension  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.    And  there  are  other  fronters. 

To  honest  eyes  no  more  than  a  study  of 
the  Salem  witch  trials  of  1692.  the  Crucible 
has  been  attacked  by  nasty,  suspicious  peo- 
ple as  a  devious  slander  on  our  courta.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Worker,  the  play  reflects 
the  deep  concern  of  numy  Americans  over 
the  growth  of  thought  control  and  intoler- 
azKX  in  our  land  (that  is.  in  plain  English, 
the  concern  of  Conununists  and  fronters  over 
the  growth  of  measures  to  curb  the  Soviet 
fifth  colunui  in  this  country).  "A  cou- 
rageous play  against  McCarthyism,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Worker,  thU  MUlerism  "compels 
audlenees  to  see  the  awful  parallel  course 
of  the  1953  witch  himto  against  Commu- 
nists, progressives,  and  liberals." 

The  Worker  notwithstanding,  probably  few 
honest  persons  will  note  any  resemblance 
between  the  Intolerable  atmosphere  that 
pervaded  the  Salem  eo<urtK>om  of  Deputy 
Governor  Danfortb  and  Judge  Hawthorne, 
and  the  faritastlc  lying  and  lack  of  justice 
In  the  Foley  Square  courtroom  of  Judges 
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Medina.  Kaufman,  snd  Dlmoek  (sic).  But 
tbe  poor,  dumb  public  no  doubt  will  do 
Its  utmost  to  give  fame  and  fortune  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  Crucible. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  great  majority 
of  people  on  New  York's  Great  White  Way. 
wbo  were  never  Communists  or  fronters. 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  give  up  the  fight? 

"When  will  the  producers  and  directors 
start  giving  an  even  break  to  Americans?" 
they  ssk. 

"When  wlU  the  theatergoing  pubUc  get 
wise  to  the  con  gazae  being  operated  on  Mew 
York's  great  Red  way?" 


Re  H.  R.  5690,  Indepcadcut  Ofices  Ap- 
proprUtiM  BiU  for  lfl54»  VetenM* 
AdmiustratioE 


Tlie  Need  for  lacreased  Postal  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  LANTAFF 

or  FLOCIDA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  LANTAFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional PederatAon  of  Post  Office  Clerks. 
Local  172.  Miami.  Fla..  recently  com- 
pleted an  economic  survey  of  260  clerks 
In  the  Miami  Post  Office.  TTBs  report, 
in  my  opinion,  provides  ample  evidence 
of  the  financial  hardships  being  ex- 
perienced by  all  postal  employees  today. 
Of  the  260  postal  clerks  in  the  Miami 
Post  Office,  38  percent  engage  in  part- 
time  work  in  addition  to  their  postal 
duties:  35  percent  of  the  clerks  find  it 
necessary  to  have  their  wives  work,  and 
the  average  number  of  persons  in  each 
family  numbers  4.  The  average  total 
debts,  not  including  mortgages,  is 
$762.96.  During  the  past  year.. debts 
increased  for  70  percent  of  the  clerks 
and  decreaaed  for  2  percent,  while  the 
survey  reports  that  19  percent  of  these 
clerks  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  on 
their  insurance  policies. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  efforts 
of  Congress  to  effect  economy  In  the 
operation  of  our  Government  and  I  have 
always  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  a 
balanced  budget  as  the  only  means  of 
eliminating  deficit  spending.  Neverthe- 
less, a  wage  scale  not  geared  to  today's 
high  cost  of  living  is  unrealistic;  results 
in  a  less  efficient  service;  adversely  af- 
fects the  morale  of  this  loyal  group  of 
employees;  and  In  the  long  run  increases 
the  cost  of  operatifig  the  Department. 
That  such  is  true  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  25-percent  per- 
sonnel turnover  at  the  Miami  Post  Office 
for  the  period  Aprfl  1,  1952  through 
March  31,  1953.  exclusive  of  Christmas 
and  seasonal  help.  This  amounted  to 
more  than  one  a  day  for  each  workday. 
Certainly  no  business  of  a  comparable 
size  could  operate  efficiently  or  economi- 
cally with  such  a  turnover. 

We  have  been  promised  a  more  effi- 
cient postal  service  by  the  new  admin- 
istration. If  that  objective  is  to  be 
achieved,  then  certainly  postal  salaries 
must  be  increased  to  a  realistic  level  so 
that  the  Department  can  recruit  and 
retain  the  high  type  of  employee  capable 
of  rendering  the  high  type  of  service  de- 
manded by  the  American  people. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  herewith  a  letter  from 
Miles  Kennedy,  director  ot  the  national 
legislative  commission  of  the  American 
Legion,  concerning  the  Legion's  position 
on  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  for  1954  as  it  pertains  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration: 

Thx  Abcesicam  Lxcioir, 
VanoNAL  LjccnLATivs  Comkissiom, 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  15. 1953. 
Re  H.  R.  5690,  independent  offlces  appropria- 
tion  blU  for    1054.  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
teatlon. 
To  Ml  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent' 
atives: 

The  above  appropriation  bill  was  reported 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
June  11  and  is  scheduled  for  debaU  in  ths 
House  on  June  10. 

The  American  Legion  Is  deeply  Interested 
In  the  portion  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  American  Legion  has  consistently 
urged  the  appropriation  of  $921,100,000  for 
administration,  medical,  hospital,  and  doml- 
cUlary  services  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  This 
flgtire  was  contained  In  the  original  Janu- 
ary 9,  1963,  budget  and  is  the  one  and  only 
figure  that  was  available  to  the  American 
Legion  prior  to  May  21,  1953,  when  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget's  revised  estimate  for 
1954  was  released.  We  note  that  H.  R.  5090. 
the  bill  under  consideration,  proposes  the 
sum  of  $895,710,600  In  lieu  of  the  original 
Btueau  of  the  Budget  estimate  of  0921,100.- 
000  for  the  same  purposes.  An  examination 
of  the  testimony  presented  by  representa- 
tives ef  the  Veterans'  Administration  dur- 
ing the  hearings  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  Indicates  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  should  be  In  a  good 
position  to  operate  Ite  programs  for  these 
purposes  If  granted  the  sum  of  $895,710,600 
therefor.  In  view  of  these  facto,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  accepts  the  amount  of  $895.- 
710,600  as  being  the  sum  needed  to  operate 
the  maximtun  number  of  beds  the  Veterans' 
Administration  people  testified  should  be 
avaUable  during  the  fiscal  year  1954,  namely. 
114.315  on  a  90-percent  occupancy  basis. 

Under  "Compensation  and  pensions"  (pp. 
13-14  of  the  bill)  only  $2,246,291,000  is  pro- 
vided; thU  is  a  reduction  of  $300  mlUlon 
over  the  1954  budget  estimate.  Considering 
the  background  for  the  proposed  cut  of  $300 
million  we  feel  that  Judgment  must  be  re- 
served until  such  time  as  it  U  possible  to 
make  a  further  detailed  study  of  the  sub- 
ject We  are  very  much  concerned  about 
any  reduction  of  funds  for  ths  service-con- 
nected-disabled veterans. 

We  make  the  same  observation  with  re- 
spect to  the  imposition  of  an  undlsUibuted 
reducUon  of  $2  mUllon  to  be  applied  to  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  and  operating  expenses.  While 
our  national  commander  has  recommended 

steps  looking  toward  efficiency  and  economy 

In  the  Veterans'  Administration  functions, 

we  are  watching  to  ses  that  this  ceductUMS 


does  not  impair  or  restrict  the  essential 
Ices  to  veterans. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  6  of  Public  Law  2,  73d  Con- 
gress, the  American  Legion  has  taken,  and 
will  continue  to  take,  aggressive  steps  to 
eliminate  every  passible  abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege of  Veterans'  Administration  hoq>ital 
care  of  the  non-servlce-oonnected  disabled, 
limited  by  existing  law  to  the  use  of  avaU- 
able beds  by  those  financially  unable  to  pay. 
We  favor  a  tightening  of  the  administra- 
tive provisions  to  eliminate  such  abuses. 

However,  we  are  constrained  to  l>eUeve  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  Public  Law  2. 
73d  Congress,  as  amended,  as  set  forth  at 
pages  19  and  20  of  the  bill,  might  be  inter- 
IMVted  to  mean  that  all  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  would  have  ths 
right  to  seek  treatment  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration faciUties,  regardless  of  their  ftnan- 
city  ability  to  pay.  We  do  not  believe  such 
was  the  Intent  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  feel  that  the  amendment  as  now 
drawn  could  result  in  a  great  many  mors  ' 
non -service-connected  veterans  seeking  hos- 
pitalization in  Veterana'  Administration  fa- 
cUiUes  than  is  the  case  under  the  present 
law.  if  they  find  they  are  eligible  arul  can 
obUin  excellent  medical  treatment  at  rates 
below  those  charged  In  private  hospitaU. 
even  though  they  realize  when  entering  the 
Veterans'  Administration  faculty  they  have 
to  pay  for  their  treatment. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  commented  on 
the  many  other  features  contained  In  the 
bill  and  report  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an 
Indies  tlon  of  our  approval  thweof. 

Thanking  you  kindly  for  your  favorable 
consideration  of  the  above  as  well  as  your  as- 
sistance to  the  end  that  the  interesto  of  de- 
serving veterans  may  be  protected  under 
this  Important  legislation.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

D.  KamnsT.  Dtreetor, 


Cm^uu%\  Paf cuil,  LawrcKe,  Mast. 

EXTEaTSXON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASSACH  uax'i'i  s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  which  I  delivered  at  the 
Memorial  Stadium,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on 
Saturday.  June  13.  1953: 

Happy  birthday  to  Lawrence. 

Our  first  hundred  yean  were  the  hardest. 

In  1868  we  were  a  new  city,  built  aroun* 
the  textile  mUls  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Industrial  revolution. 

A  century  has  come  and  gone,  and  now  we 
must  make  a  complete  change  before  most 
of  our  sUter  cities  are  called  upon  to  make 
thU  transition. 

In  the  springtime  of  the  year,  our  hearte 
are  happy  and  our  imaginaUon  U  eager,  pic- 
turing the  new  Lawrence  that  we  wUl  buU4 
from  the  old. 

It  wUl  mean  hard  work,  tout  satisfying 
work,  that  wiU  give  fuU  scope  for  aU  the 
energy  and  the  creative  talents  that  we 
possess. 

Doing  is  the  essence  of  life. 

We  do  not  intend  to  cUng  to  the  sklrta  ct 
a  past  that  once  was  the  present  but  now  Is 
but  a  memory. 

The  old  pictures  show  the  pleasant  tree* 
that  Uned  Wsaex  Street.  They  do  not  show 
the  dust.  We  are  thnlled  when  we  recatt 
the  dangers  ttuit  our  grandparente  overcame. 
iMit  ve  do  iwt  see  the  long  and  exhausting 
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that,  tbey  labond  at  ptttfnlly  nwUl 


A  yoons  man  or  wonan  who  grMliiated 
from  kl^l^  school  In  tboM  daya  «aa  tbe 
cqulvaicnt  of  a  Rbodea  acbolar  In  195S. 
wore  winter  clotbes  In  Um  wimmer- 
r.  tlM  Ifarrlmaek  River  was  cleaner  tban 
la  is  today.  Many  people  died  from  allmenta 
tbat  would  be  easily  cured  now. 

Life  was  physically  hard  then.  It  la  men- 
tally disturbing  In  the  middle  of  the  23th 
century.  They  worked  with  miiscle.  We 
work  with  machines  and  minds  and  nerrca. 

We  have  had  a  glorious  week  of  reooOec- 
tlons. 

We  ttred  again  some  of  our  own  carefree 
rtilldhood  In  reaching  back  to  those  other 
days.  With  a  long  rlew  orer  our  shoulders, 
eren  the  hardships  of  those  distant  timea 
loee  their  fear  and  their  weariness,  taking 
on  the  farolt  glow  of  adventure. 

There  was  good  and  bad  then,  as  now. 

The  dark  and  crowded  corporation  board- 
InghooBCs  have  been  replaced  by  pleasant 
tenements  and  homes,  with  the  labor-eav- 
fng  ccRiTenlences  and  oontforts  that  have  re- 
leased women  from  drudgery. 

Children  have  a  chance  to  grow  up  in 
school,  engaged  in  strengthening  play  and 
acqtilrlng  fruitful  knowledge  Instead  of 
being  sent  into  the  unhealthy  grind  of  those 
oldtlme  factories  soon  after  they  learned  to 
read  and  write. 

The  poorbouse  with  Its  humiliations  has 
disappeared  without  regrets. 

Old  folks  have  security  and  dignity. 

Parents  can  provide  more  than  food  and 
clothing  for  their  children,  even  with  the 
uncertain  0ow  of  tbe  economic  tides  around 
vs. 

The  eoatmnes  of  the  old  days  were  oolor- 
fnl  in  many  ways;  some  of  the  customs  have 
the  flavor  of  novelty;  but  no  one  would  go 
back  to  them  for  keeps. 

What  we  do  treasure  is  the  memory  of  the 
people  who  worked  so  hard  and.  above  all. 
With  cotirageous  faith,  to  open  up  the  way 
.  Xor  the  life  we  enjoy  today.  As  one  century 
maiess  Into  another,  and  w«  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  future  as  they  did  in  their 
years,  we  suddenly  become  conscious  of  the 
Xact  that  they  were  men  and  women  of  great 
character. 

We  no  longer  smile  disdainfully  at  their 
clothes,  their  vehicles,  or  the  quaint  habits 
that  were  then  in  vogue. 

And.  speaking  about  manners,  who  are 
ve  to  feel  superior? 

They  knew  the  meaning  of  nelghborllness 
mod  generosity  and  the  covirtcales  that  we 
iiave  lost. 

If  we  with  more  tools  and  more  wealth 
and  more  know-how  to  work  with  can  build 
a  society  half  as  rich  in  the  human  values  of 
friendship  and  reverence  and  self-sacrlflce 
as  they  did  under  circumstances  that  seem 
]>rlmltlve  as  we  look  back,  then  we  may  be 
as  good  as  they  were. 

That  remains  to  be  seen. 

They  did  their  Job.     Ours  Is  still  unfln- 


.    We  are  drawing  up  the  blueprint   from 
wbleh  we  will  build  the  Lawrence  at  tomor- 


Tfals  Is  no  mere  face-lifting  job. 

Bit  by  bit.  until  modern  plants  replace  the 
ancient  mills  and  growing  industries  take 
over  from  the  tired  and  rigid  ones,  we  shall 
build  until  100  years  from  now,  at  the  second 
eentennial  that  our  descendants  will  oele- 
feraU  in  tlie  A-plus  age  of  air  transport  and 
atom  power,  they  will  know  the  Lawrence  of 
1053  only  from  the  picture  boolu  and  the 
iKime-moTle  films  resurrected  from  a  library 
ahelf.  a  newspaper  morgvie.  or  a  foot  locker 
hidden  away  In  storage  with  its  mementoes 
ta  our  past. 

Clearing  away  the  slums,  widening  the 
•treeta;  planting  new  trees  In  our  parks  for 
oeiyone  that  dries  up  with  age:  beautifying 
cnir   lailsftons    teni|>lcs   and   improving    our 


mftrY^U:   creating  a  cultural  Ufc  that  win 

us  from  depersonalization  by  the  sclen- 
age;  making  Government  sOdent  and 
hoi^irable  to  meet  its  increasing  burdens: 
coni  tructlng  an  integrated  greater  Lawrence 
will  open  up  more  room  for  progress  In 
direction,  personal,  public,  material, 
spiritual — ^thls  Is  the  dream  that  we 
begin  to  work  into  reality, 
century  is  the  threshold  of  discovery, 
those  who  dare  to  live  young  In 
spirit  win  go  forward. 

was  the  Lawrence  of  yesterday;  it  is 
Lawrence  of  the  present — traveling  to- 
the  horizons  that  inspire  us  onward. 
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S|M  Kk  •£  Robert  F.  WafiMr,  h^  to  the 
lew  Terk  Yonc  Democratic  Ovh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  WEW  Toax 
l4  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

iCr.  KLEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  xtend  my  remarlcs,  I  include  hcre- 
wit  1  an  address  by  Hon.  Robert  P.  Wag- 
ner Jr.,  president  of  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
the  New  York  Young  Democratic  Club  on 
Jure  10.  1953. 

1  his  splendid  address  should  iMt>ve  of 
gre  It  Interest  not  only  because  it  applies 
to  Jf^ew  York  City  specifically,  but  be- 
cau  se  it  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  posl- 
tloi  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  city 
of  ]  lew  York  and  of  candidates  who  run 
as  :  )eznocrats. 

.  ••  ifoung  Bob."  as  he  is  affectionately 
knc  wn  to  those  of  us  who  know  him  well, 
has  held  public  office  in  our  city  and 
Sta  «  for  many  years.  He  has  a  splendid 
wai  record  and  served  In  our  State  legls- 
lati  re.  He  has  held  many  public  posts 
In  <  ur  city,  including  that  of  chairman 
of  t  3e  planning  commission,  and  for  the 
pas  4  years,  president  of  the  borough  of 
Manhattan. 

Bob  is  the  son  of  our  late  great  Sen- 
atoi ,  Robert  P.  Wagner,  whose  name,  of 
cou-se.  needs  no  amplification  here  in 
Wa  hington  or.  for  that  matter,  any- 
wbi  re  in  the  United  States.  Bob  Ls  truly 
the  nreat  son  of  a  great  father,  and  given 
the  opportunity  should  continue  to  fol- 
low in  his  father's  footstepe. 

K  e  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  New 
Yonc  are  singularly  fortimate  in  that 
we  lave  had  at  least  two  great  public 
seniants  whose  sons  have  been  trained 
and  are  seeking  to  follow  the  pattern 
set  }y  their  fathers.  In  addition  to  Bob 
Wa  ner,  I  include  my  own  colleague  and 
dea  '  friend,  Pkaihclin  D.  Rooscvklt,  Jk. 
I  C£  n  well  imagine  that  being  the  son 
of  an  outstanding  public  figure  may,  at 
timts.  prove  to  be  very  difficult.  Com- 
par  sons  are  inevitable,  and  it  should 
be  t  source  of  great  pride  to  both  of 
the!  e  fine  young  men  that  they  are  being 
favorably  compared  with  their  eminent 
fore  bears. 

commend  to  your  attention  this  ex- 
cellent address  by  Robert  P.  Wagner, 
Jr. 

ras  asked  to  come  here  tonight  and  talk 
aboiit    the    mayoralty    situation.    I    have 
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so  I  might  as  weU  talk  frankly  about 
It.  First.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  tha 
parties  Involved;  second.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  Issues  involved,  and  third,  about 
the  candidates  involved. 

Let's  get  the  parties  straight  first.  They 
are  the  Republican.  Democratic,  and  Liberal 
Parties,  plus,  of  course,  the  Con>munist  Party 
with  the  ALP  Utle  it  has  appropriated.  Let 
tis  not  get  confused  by  intercounty  com- 
mittees for  the  return  of  good  government, 
citizens'  committees  for  good  government,  or 
other  high-sounding  titles.  Not  for  pur- 
jxises  of  derogation,  but  simply  for  identi- 
fication, these  are  fronts  for  tbe  Republican 
Party,  which  never  daxes  face  the  electorate 
in  a  mayoralty  year  under  its  own  name. 
Many  distinguished  and  worthy  citizens  Join 
these  commlvtees.  but  they  never  influence 
the  results,  which  are  dictated  by  the  Re- 
publican county  leaders. 

One  of  these  committees,  presently  func- 
tioning, consists  entirely  of  a  set  of  peren- 
nial deputies  for  the  Republican  county 
chairman.  They  say  they  are  interested  in 
good  government.  They  say  they  are  in- 
terested In  dean  government,  in  noo-polit- 
ical  government.  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  some  of  these  same  men,  and  the 
political  predecessors  of  others,  came  mn- 
nlng  to  tbe  Democrats  back  in  1837.  aftev 
4  years  of  LaGuardia,  to  see  if  tbe  Demo- 
crats would  Join  them  in  forcing  LaGuardia 
out  of  ofBce.  His  sin  was  not  that  he  hadn*t 
given  the  city  good  goverment,  but  that  he 
hadnt  given  their  clubhouses  enough  patron- 
age. They  ran  a  candidate  against  him  in 
1941.  and  finally  gave  him  the  foot  in  1946. 
And  If  you  want  to  go  back  far  enough,  they 
beat  their  previous  mayor.  John  Purroy 
Mltchel,  in  their  primary,  for  the  very  same 
reason.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
record  of  the  Republican  Party  in  New  York 
City  to  show  that  it  has  any  claim  to  being 
the  party  of  good  government,  that  it  Is 
Interested  in  possession  of  city  hall  for  any- 
thing  mott    than    the    patronage    involved. 

How  let  us  take  the  principles  involved. 
Tou  wlU  bear  the  old  chestnut  dragged  out, 
from  the  embers  of  past  campaigns,  that 
municipal  government  should  be  nonpar- 
tisan, that  there  is  no  Democratic  way.  no 
Republican  way  of  cleaning  streets.  In  deal- 
ing with  garbage,  that  is  probably  true,  but 
it  does  not  extend  to  more  important  things, 
like  schools,  hospitals,  housing,  health,  and 
welfare  services,  and  a  decent  concern  for 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  8  million  people 
of  the  city.  In  those  fields  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, and  the  voters  know,  in  fcoafal, 
which  party  stands  for  what. 

When  a  voter  goes  into  the  booth,  and 
looks  at  the  emblem  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
he  knows  that  the  man  whose  name  is  under 
that  emblem  is  associated  in  general  prin- 
ciples of  government  with  the  standards  at 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  of  Alfred  K.  Smith,  and  Robert 
P.  Wagner,  6r.  Under  the  emblem  of  the 
Republican  Party  you  should,  and  usually  do 
find,  %n  adherent  of  the  principles — some- 
what mixed  I  admit— of  Herbert  Hoover, 
Robert  Alfonso  Taft.  Tom  Dewey,  Dwight 
Elsenhower,  and  the  Chase  National  Bank. 

Let  us  take  schools.  It  was  under  Alfred  K. 
Smith  that  the  State  first  assumed  the  bur- 
den of  making  sure  that  every  child  in  the 
State  had  tbe  opportunity  of  equal  educa- 
tion, through  State  financial  assistance.  And 
It  was  under  the  Republicans,  with  Tom 
Dewey  as  titular  leader  of  the  party  at  the 
time,  that  the  only  cuts  ever  made  in  edu- 
cational appropriations  were  put  through  In 
this  State. 

We  are  watching  the  story  now  on  housing. 
The  real-estate  lobby,  fresh  from  its  sparkling 
victories  In  Albany,  is  pressing  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  abandonment  of  public-houelng 
programs.  The  35,000  units  a  year — a  limi- 
tation forced  on  the  Truman  administration 
by  a  Republican-Dixiecrat  coalition — Is  now 
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being  chiseled,  down,  down,  and  down.  And 
f^t  a  time  when  housing  conditions  are  ao 
bad  in  New  York  that  the  legislature  did  the 
shameful  act  of  legalizing  cellar  occupancies. 
And  watch  what  is  about  to  happen  to  tbe 
health  and  welfare  services.  They  will  not 
repeal  them,  they  will  simply  amend  and  ad- 
minister them  into  starvation  and  then 
death.  I  wUl  not  say  this  is  being  done  for 
spite,  merely  for  lack  of  aodal-mindedness. 
As  far  as  the  economic  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple is  concerned,  we  do  not  have  to  go  out- 
side the  city  of  New  York  and  the  SUte  of 
New  York  to  find  the  difference  between  the 
two  parties.  Let  us  take  rent  control.  The 
principle  behind  rent  control  is  that  the 
Government  mtist  step  In,  to  regulate  the 
price  of  a  vital  commodity,  when  there  is  an 
insufllcient  supply  of  it  to  assiu-e  a  free  mar- 
ket, in  this  case  for  bargaining  between  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  such  free  market, 
not  enough  housing,  or  the  same  legislature 
which  passed  the  1953  rent  control  bill  would 
not  have  passed  the  cellar  occupancy  bin. 
What  did  the  195S  rent  control  law  do?  It 
gave  a  18  percent  Increase  in  rent  to  every 
landlord  who  had  been  unable  to  secure  an 
Increase  from  any  rent  control  board  In  the 
past  decade.  In  •  eases  out  of  10,  this  to  be- 
cause conditions  In  the  ai>artment  are  sub- 
standard, because  It  has  been  neglected,  be- 
cause the  building  is  In  the  hands  of  a  shoe- 
■  string  operator  interested  In  nothing  but  the 
'slse  of  the  return  he  can  get  on  his  tiny 
Investment.  This  money  comes  out  of  the 
podcets  of  people  too  poor  to  move  into  de- 
cent quarters,  too  poor  even  to  spend  the 
•  carfare  to  look  for  them.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  it,  Jtut  remember  that  the  home 
relief  bill  of  the  city  ot  New  York,  which  In- 
cluded the  rent  paid  for  tenants  on  relief, 
went  up  93  million  for  that  item  alone. 

And  when  It  came  to  voting  for  the  bill, 
the  Democrats  were  solidly  against  It,  and 
the  Republicans  solidly  for  it.  Kxcept.  of 
course,  when  they  found  they  had  enough 
votes  to  pass  the  bill,  they  excvised  the  Re- 
publicans from  New  York  City  from  voting 
for  the  blU,  BO  that  they  would  not  have 
to  make  their  explanations  to  their  con- 
stituents. I  think  the  difference  In  social 
attitudes  to  plainer  on  thto  bill  than  on  any 
other  In  years. 

WlUi  the  poaslble  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  subway  fare-real  estate  tax  combination. 
I  sUte  here  now  thto  was  the  most  brascn 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  pocket  of  one 
taxpayer  to  the  pocket  of  another  that  the 
State  has  ever  seen. 

Five  years  ago,  the  State  administration 
committed  itself  to  the  principle  that  real 
esUte  taxes  in  New  York  City  should  be  in- 
creased; that  it  was  no  longer  paying  Its 
proper  share  of  city  expenses,  and  that  with 
the  full  occupancy  and  lowered  service 
standards,  it  could  weU  afford  to  make  the 
additional  payment.  An  increase  of  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  vras  recommended.  Five  years 
later  thto  Increase  stlU  had  not  gone  into 
effect.  The  i800  mUlion  which  should  have 
been  paid  by  real  estate  in  that  period  in- 
stead had  to  be  paid  out  of  an  increased 
sales  Ux — the  most  regressive  of  taxes,  and 
out  6f  a  whole  series  of  nuisance  taxes. 

Then,  thto  year,  the  city  was  told  tliat 
if  it  did  not  turn  over  its  subway  properties 
and  permit  an  Increased  fare  to  be 
charged — with  the  Increase  again  a  regres- 
sive tax,  borne  heaviest  by  those  least  able 
to  pay — ^It  could  not  even  have  $50,000,000 
a  year  of  realty  Ux  increases.  And.  of 
coxnse,  by  taking  the  subway  deficit  out 
of  the  dty  budget,  real  estate  was  simul- 
taneously being  relieved  of  $42  million  In 
taxes  it  was  paying  thto  year. 

By  the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal  year,  more 
than  $600  million  will  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  those  least  able  to  pay — 
and  aU  of  It.  or  should  I  say  almost  aU  of 
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K,  pot  In  tbe  pockets  ot  real  estate  lobbyists 
and  speculators.  It  Isnt  fair  taxaUon.  It 
tent  honest,  decent  government.  It  Isn't 
the  government  the  Democratic  party  stands 
for.  It  ton't  the  government  the  Liberal 
Party  stands  for.  But  there  to  nothing  oh 
the  record  to  show  that  it  to  not  what  the 
Republican  Party  stands  for.  It  to  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Republican  Party,  here,  in  Al- 
bany and  in  Washington. 

Now  that  we  have  the  parties  identified, 
and  their  principles  outlined,  let  us  come  to 
the  candidates.  There  seem  to  be  more  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  again  tliere  to  dan- 
ger of  confusion. 

TO  me  it  seisms  axiomatic  that  a  candidate 
should  be  in  basic  agreement  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  hto  party,  so  that  the  public  does 
not  have  to  accept  him.  despite  hto  party,  or 
vote  for  hto  party,  despite  him.  He  should  be 
a  man  who  has  exercised,  or,  given  a  position 
of  Infiuence,  will  exercise  leadership  in  his 
party.  He  should  not  be  Its  sUve,  neither 
should  he  spurn  everything  It  has  stood  for 
over  the  years.  He  must  make  sure,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  exercises  hto  leadership 
to  see  that  his  party  to  progressive  and  that 
It  is  clean.  As  I  pointed  out  earber,  the  Re- 
publicans have  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
title  of  defenders  of  clean  Government.  We 
know  they  are  not.  But  we  must  be  sure  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  our  party's  name  dragged  into 
the  mud  by  Mr.  X,  Mr.  Y.  or  Mr.  Z.  We  must 
assure  New  York  City  honest  government. 
I  said  must,  and  I  mean  mtist. 

One  <rf  the  troubles  with  LaOuarrtla  was 
that  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican,  but  was 
a  Democrat  at  heart.  Certainly  he  suppcM^ed 
every  Democratic  candidate  for  State  and 
national  office  during  the  12  years  he  was 
mayor.  That  was  another  reason  the  Re- 
publicans finally  pushed  him  aside,  even 
though,  sick  and  brokenhearted,  he  claimed 
he  stepped  aside  of  hto  own  volition. 

But  leaving  exceptions  Uke  LaGuardia  out 
of  the  picture.  I  believe  the  potential  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  Party  should  be  a  po- 
tential leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
the  potenttal  candidate  of  the  Republiain 
Party  should  be  a  potential  leader  of  that 
party  He  must  be  a  leader,  to  be  assured  of 
support  for  hto  programs  In  the  board  of  es- 
Umate.  In  the  councU,  In  the  legislature,  and. 
these  days,  even  in  Congress. 

So  I  am  puzBled  by  some  of  the  coalition 
sunestkKts.  One  of  these  suggestions  to 
that  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
Join  in  picking  one  candidate.  I  assume 
that  candidate  would  run  on  a  platform 
favoring  a  higher  fare  and  a  lower  fare:  >ii«h- 
er  rents  and  lower  rents;  more  schools  and 
less  money  for  them;  a  mwe  prosperous 
city,  and  more  mandatory  nuisance  taxes  and 

*rhave  heard  also  Ulk  of  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  Republican  and  the  Uberal  Par- 
tlee  I  assume  that  the  platform  I  listed 
above  as  Ideal  for  a  DemocraUc-Bepubllcan 
candidate,  would  serve  as  waU  for  a  Repub- 
lican-Liberal candidate.  

I  welcome  a  coalition  of  aH  of  the  forces 
that  believe  as  I  do,  and  I  naturally  can- 
not object  to  a  coalition  of  aU  of  the  forces 
that  have  different  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic philosophies.  But  let  it  be  that, 
and  not  merely  a  eoaliUon  for  the  purposes 
of  patronage  Insurance. 

I  beUeve  Ui  a  coalition,  on  my  side  of  ttie 
social  fence,  of  all  of  the  liberal  forces,  for 
the  sake  of  the  liberal  phil08<^hy  of  gov- 
ernment. You  here  tonight  know  there  are 
several  candidates  who  could  honestly  and 
sincerely  run  as  the  candidate  of  such  a  coa- 
lition and  who  would  make  good  mayors. 
If  elected.  I  know  personally  that  I  ran  as 
the  candidate  of  a  simUar  coaliUon  for  my 
present  office.  In  1949,  and  have  had  no 
difficulty  with  my  principles,  and  no  ob- 
stacles placed  in  my  way  of  doing  a  good 
Job. 


I  believe  I  have  ontllned  fat  yon  the  pic- 
ture as  I  see  it.  X  wiU  let  yon  fill  it  in  as  you 
■oay.  '* 


HcKfij  SiMda  Make  Frank  SUtemst  m 
Ceatral  Vdlcy  Project  Fatara 

EXTENSION  OP  REIdARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS,  JR. 

or  caLiFOKmA 
IN  IBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  MOSa  Mr.  Speaker,  2  news- 
papers some  3,000  miles  apart  recently 
published  s^iarate  articles  which,  when 
read  together,  point  iip  1  of  the  major 
problems  facing  the  Nation  today.  One 
newspaper,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  at  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.,  published  an  editorial 
asking  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  Douglas 
McKay  to  frankly  state  what  he  plans  to 
do  in  administering  the  important  Cen- 
tral VaUey  project  in  California.  The 
other  newspaper,  the  Evening  Star,  pub- 
lished here  in  Washington,  D.  C.  printed 
an  article  by  columnist  Lowell  Mellett 
suggesting  President  Eisenhower  inform 
Secretary  McKay  of  his  apparent  at- 
Utude  that  the  Government  should  con- 
struct multipurpose  reclamation  proj- 
ects—like the  Central  Valley  project — 
which  local  communities  could  not  build 
themselves. 

California  in  particular,  the  West,  and 
the  entire  Nation  have  benefited  from 
the  Central  Valley  project  reclaiming 
valuable  farmland  and  providing  power 
for  homes  and  industries.  A  recent 
move  by  McKay  to  reduce  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  regional  office  at  Sacra- 
mento to  a  mere  project  office  may  in- 
dicate— according  to  the  Sacramento 
Bee  editorial — ^plans  to  slow  the  derdop- 
ment  of  the  Central  VaUey  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  article  by 
Lowell  Mellett  indicates  President  Elsen- 
hower has  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  important  waterpower  projects  in 
the  West.  He  suggests  the  President 
should  Influence  Secretary  McKay  to 
take  the  same  attitude  toward  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  project  in  Idaho.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  Secretary  McKay  also  can  be 
influenced  to  adopt  a  similar  favorable 
attitude  to  California's  important  Cen- 
tral Valley  project. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  reclamation-project 
policies  reported  by  Lowell  Mellett  be- 
come the  firm  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion and  of  Secretary  McKay.  The 
newspaper  articles  follow: 

{From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee] 
McKat  Shoot*  Makk  Fsakk  8tatpc«wt  ow 
Ckhtbsx.  Vaixit  PaojacT  Fcruaa 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay 
owes  it  to  the  people  of  Califomlar— to  fact, 
the  people  of  the  enUre  Westr-to  give  a 
clear  frank,  and  unequivocatlng  statement 
on  what  he  plans  to  do  to  or  with  the  Central 
Valley  project. 

His  action  of  last  vreek  reducing  the  Sac- 
ramento headquarters  from  regional  office 
status  to  that  of  a  project  office  admlnte- 
tered  out  of  Washtogton  and  in  charge  of  an 
engtoeer   can   mean   Uttle,   insofar   as   the 
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ffottm  of  ttie  Oentral  Valley  project  to  oon- 
•amed.  or  it  oould  mean  the  virtual  demoral- 
isation of  this  great  project  and  the  end  of 
ibe  dreaina  for  its  complete  development. 

Which  it  is  or  Is  going  to  be  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  entire  Central  Val- 
ley area,  whose  economy  depends  upon  full 
utilization  of  the  water  resources,  and.  In 
fact,  to  the  whole  State  of  California. 

Something  has  been  afoot  in  Washington 
for  weeks  with  respect  to  the  Central  VaUey 
project. 

Pirat.  there  was  the  recommendation  of 
a  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that 
the  regional'  oflBce  in  Sacramento  be  liqui- 
dated and  the  Central  Valley  project  oper- 
ated by  the  lower  Colorado  River  regional 
oOlce  in  Boulder  City,  Mev. — a  ridiculous 
proposal  to  have  the  tail  wag  the  dog  since 
the  Central  Valley  project  is  seccmd  only  to 
the  Columbia  Basin  development  in  impor- 
tance among  all  the  rederal  reclamation 
projects. 

Then  came  the  order  for  personnel  cuts 
In  the  8acran>ento  region  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  force  reductions  in  other  regional 
oflBces. 

In  the  reduetloos  emphasis   was   placed 
q>eclflcally  upon  project  planning  and  power 
-varketlng. 

Did  this  Imply  a  status  quo  policy  as  to  the 
development  of  all  the  other  Central  Valley 
project  units  which  are  so  vital  to  Cali- 
fornia's future? 

XMd  It  imply  a  static  position  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  Shasta  power  to  public  agen- 
cies, where  It  would  do  the  most  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  permit 
the  Pacific  Oas  tt  Beetrlc  Co.  to  continue  to 
Vsurp  the  lion's  share  of  the  project  power? 
^  These  are  questions  which  Secretary  Mc- 
'Kay  should  answer. 

And  now  the  Central  Valley  project  re- 

^  flon  to  singled  out  among  all  of  the  seven 

'  regions  as  the  one  to  be  rediiced  to  project 

oAoe  status,  notwithstanding  its  eminence 

In  slse  and  Importanoe. 

Why  should  the  Central  Valley  project  be 
thus  sinffled  out? 

What  forces  are  at  work  In  Washington  to 
bring  about  thto  and  the  other  events? 

Why  thto  great  aeal  to  get  rid  of  the  re- 
gional office  in  Sacramento? 

■conomy  to  one  thing.  But  thto  goes  be- 
yond any  reasonable  Interpretation  of  econ- 
omy. 

It  U  to  be  hoped  the  s\irvey  team  arriving 
here  today  to  study  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  regional  office  will  be  a  siirvey 
team  In  fact  as  well  as  name. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tragic  than  to  have 
the  growth  of  Central  VaUey  project  stymied 
or  the  project  so  manipulated  that  tt  would 
be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  as 
against  the  welfare  of  the  whole  area  served 
by  the  project. 

The  destiny  of  the  gerat  Interior  valleys 
well  could  hinge  on  what  is  done.  And 
whatever  is  done  should  not  l>e,  and  must  not 
be.  done  for  frivolous  reasons  or  to  serve  a 
few  special  and  vested  interests. 

{Prom    the    Washington    (D.    C.)    Bvenlne 
Star] 

PassiDCirr    Shovlo    Tell    McKst— His  Elo- 

Qxrmtrt  ASGtn«Kirr  rem  Pbojxcts  Likx  Uab- 

KisoN    Dam    Has   Obvious    Application   to 

TH*  HxLLa  Camton  Situation 

If  anyone  had  any  doubt  concerning  the 

wtodom  of  the  Oovemment's  water   power 

policy  during  the  past  20  years  he  could  have 

been   convinced    by  President  Siaenhower's 

eloquent    speech    on    Thursday    dedicating 

Oarrtoon  Dam  in  North  Dakota.    It  was  the 

President    at    hto    human    and    imaginative 

best.      He    was    dtocusslng    something    with 

which  he  had  had  personal  experience,  for  aa 

a  boy  be  had  seen  the  great  flood  of  1903  la 

the  KansM  Valtoy. 

••Certainly."  be  eald.  "^he  last  thing  that 
would  have  occurred  to  us  living  in  the  midst 


of  t  lat  flood  was  that  man  would  ever  have 
the  temerity  to  try  to  bsrnses  the  Big 
Uai  dy." 

O  krrison  Dam  does  Just  that  at  the  point 
where  it  to  located. 

"1  tow."  said  the  President,  "when  we  think 
of  now  far  man  has  come  in  those  50  years 
tt  isi  almost  frightening  to  project  our  minds 
60  jears  in  advance.  And  so  I  want  to  ad- 
dres  I  myself  first  to  those  doubters  who  say. 
'Whkt  can  be  the  use  of  thto  enormous 
structure  with  tts  23  million  acre-feet  of 
wat  r  stored  behind  it,  with  all  of  the  dreams 
thai  peopto  have  had  who  designed  It.  or  for 
its  iise  in  flood  control,  irrigation,  regulating 
navigation  farther  down  river,  and  for  the 
usea  of  the  power?'  " 

Already,  he  pointed  out.  there  have  been 
mor>  requests  for  the  power  from  Oarrisou 
Dan   than  it  to  expected  to  produce. 

"Hut."  he  said,  •'beyond  all  of  the  Im- 
me<ltote  uses,  think  of  what  it  to  going  to 
mean  to  the  people  who  on  some  simitor 
occsBion  and  in  some  other  spot  stand  SO 
year  I  from  now  to  celebrate  some  other  slg- 
nlflifant  development  of  thto  kind.  •  •  • 
The  r  will  no  longer  question  the  usefulness 
of  t  lese  great  dams." 

Ni  It  ao  very  far,  as  they  measure  dtotance 
In  t  le  West,  from  where  the  President  stood. 
thei  e  to  a  natural  site  for  another  great 
dan .  a  dam  greater  than  Garrison.  It  offers 
poai  kblllttas  of  more  power  and  more  flood 
corn  rot.  Its  development  was  part  of  the 
far-  leelng  program  of  the  same  adminUtra- 
tiot  that  brought  into  being  the  impressive 
pro.  set  that  moved  the  President  to  such 
elot;  uence.  But  not  50  years  from  now,  nor 
evei ,  will  people  gather  there  for  the  sort  of 
cele>ration  he  suggested. 

T  icy  won't,  that  to  to  say.  unless  the 
Fret  Ident  should  turn  hto  powers  of  persua- 
alOE  on  hto  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
cam  a  the  latter  to  do  the  same  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  to  the  Congress. 
The  project  to  that  known  as  Hells  Canyon 
Daa  L  It  has  been  planned  to  do  all  the 
things  the  President  described,  on  a  much 
larg»r  scale,  for  the  Columbia  Valley.  But 
It  fa  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  stymied  by  a 
mu(h  smaller  undertaking  of  a  State  of 
Ifai:  le  corporation.  c^>eratlng  as  Idaho  Power 
Co.  Thto  company  to  seeking  a  license  to 
dam  the  Snake  River  at  a  point  that  would 
prec  lude  the  development  at  Helto  Canyon. 
Seel  »tary  of  the  Interior  Chapman  presented 
to  1  be  Power  Commission  a  brief  for  the 
Oov  irnment  In  opposition  to  the  license,  for 
the  reason  stated.  Hto  successor.  Secretary 
Mel  ay.  has  withdrawn  the  Government's 
objection,  saying  the  matter  to  wholly  for 
the  Oommission  to  determine  or,  in  effect, 
thai  the  present  admintotratlon  to  not  In- 
tcreiited. 

T  te  President.  In  hto  speech,  indorsed 
Abn  ham  Lincoln's  observation  that  the  le- 
gttli  late  object  of  Government  to  to  do  for 
a  CO  mmunlty  of  people  whatever  they  need 
to  h  kve  done  but  cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot 
do  a  >  weU.  "Obviously."  be  said.  "Garrison 
Dan  to  something  the  community — the  peo- 
ple '.  lere — could  not  do  for  themselves." 

Hi  should  tell  hto  Secretary  of  the  In- 
teric  r  that  the  same  just  as  obviously  applies 
to  E  elto  Canyon. 


Mal|e  Ertrj  Day  a  ReaeabnuKe  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
am 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  PZNMSTLVANIA 

H^  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRB8BMTATIVX3 

Tuesday,  June  16,  195  J 

li^.    FENTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
una]  limous  consent,  I  insert  In  the  Ap- 
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pendlx  of  the  Record  an  address  deUv« 
ered  last  Memorial  Day  at  Tower  City, 
Pa.,  by  H.  Stewart  Potter,  Chief  of 
Printing,  Department  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Potter  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  Hen- 
ry Heartter  Post,  American  Legion. 
His  remarks  are  very  timely,  and  he  asks 
that  soul-searching  question,  "Are  we 
living  up  to  their  belief  in  us?** 
The  address  follows: 

I  am  deeply  privileged  and  honored  to  Join 
you  In  these  exercises  of  tribute  to  our  war 
dead.  I  am  happy  to  come  back  to  Tower 
City  to  speak  to  you  on  thto  occasion.  Mrs. 
Potter  and  I  resided  here  in  the  years  1900 
and  1910  when  I  was  employed  as  a  printer 
on  the  West  Schuylkill  Herald  by  the  Ute 
William  F.  Knecht.  Mr.  Knecbt  was  one  of 
God's  noblemen  and  our  frtondahip  contin- 
ued until  hto  death. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  men  whom  I  once  knew  who 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  and  World  War  I.  and  whoae  re- 
mains are  interred  in  the  cemeteries  in  thto 
SUte. 

S'nce  the  ClvU  War,  the  people  of  our 
Nation  have  set  aalde  Memorial  Day  to  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  all  wars.  Today,  Americans  are 
congregated  In  cemeteries  all  over  the  Na- 
tion in  remembrance  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
brave  men  whose  blood  has  saturated  battle- 
fields in  every  part  of  the  globe  so  that  we 
might  continute  to  breathe  the  clean  air 
of  freedom. 

On  thto  day  set  aalde  to  honor  the  dead, 
we  pause  in  our  labors  to  think  of  them 
and  the  inspiration  which  their  lives  should 
carry  forward  Into  ouxa.  For  we  are  tbeto 
inheritors. 

It  to  good  to  step  aalde  for  a  moment  from 
the  traffic  of  life  to  consider  how  far  we  have 
come  and  what  remains  before  our  Journey 
to  completed,  and  to  measure  our  contribu- 
tions by  the  light  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us. 

It  to  a  time  of  soul  searching  as  we  hon- 
estly try  to  answer  thto  question,  "Are  we 
living  up  to  their  belief  in  us?"  Remem- 
brance to  a  tender  and  reverent  experience. 
By  fitting  ceremony  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
war  dead. 

When  I  was  a  boy  over  In  Perry  County, 
the  United  States  had  not  grown  up  to  that 
position  of  power  and  responsibility  which 
made  her  the  dectoive  factor  in  two  world 
wars.  As  I  stood  on  the  sidewalk  along  the 
route  of  march  watching  the  aging  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  including  some  of  my  own 
relatives,  I  thought  of  the  Immortal  courage 
at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  thousands 
of  our  fiower  of  manhood  gave  up  their  lives. 
I  did  not  realise  then  that  thto  was  the  high- 
est sacrifice  of  aU  American  fighting  history 
from  Concord,  yes,  even  to  Iwo  Jima.  the 
Battle  of   the  Bulge,  and  Korea. 

While  we  are  especially  dwelling  upon  our 
honored  dead  today,  we  should  be  mindful 
also  of  those  who  are  going  through  the  rest 
of  their  lives  carrying  with  them  the  dread- 
ful scars  of  the  terrible  days  and  nights  of 
their  war  participation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  never 
cease  to  express  their  profound  gratitude 
which  moves  our  people  of  every  class,  race, 
and  creed,  for  the  heroic  unselfishness  our 
veterans  have  demonstrated  In  every  Amerl- 
ean  war. 

It  to  beyond  the  capacity  of  thto  Nation, 
great  and  powerful  as  it  to,  ever  to  adequately 
recompense  those  who  gave  so  much  for  the 
privilege  of  American  rlghta  and  liberty. 

Their  devotion  to  duty,  their  loyalty  to 
American  Institutions,  all  noble  achieve- 
ments, comprise  an  Illustrious  record  in  the 
htotory  of  mankind.  No  words  can  truly  de- 
scribe their  contributions. 

Our  friends  did  not  fight  and  dto  f or  a 
world  of  chaos  and  confusion,  nor  for  fas- 
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etem.  nor  ^or  pagan  eommtmtom  with  tts 
tvranny  over  the  minds  and  souls  of  men. 
■niey  fought  for  liberty  and  their  lives  have 
MTved  to  shield  not  only  our  own  country, 
but  the  entire  democratic  peoples  of  the 
world  from  totalitarian  slavery. 

By  our  presence  here  today  we  are  availing 
ourselves  of  the  patriotic  privilege  of  reded- 
icatlng,  to  the  memory  of  our  heroes,  our 
services  to  the  United  States  and  what  it 
stands   for— freedom.    Justice,   liberty,   and 

democracy.  ,  ^.  ^ 

History  Is  full  of  contradictions  which 
mark  men's  efforts.  From  the  beginning  of 
time  there  have  been  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.  Men  of  one  reUgion  have  engaged  in 
bloody  batUes  with  those  of  another  reUglon, 
both  sides  believing  themselves  to  be  right. 
Other  groups  have  fought  for  material  gain. 
deceiving  themselves  with  various  Justifica- 
tions. Through  fear,  greed,  or  intolerance, 
millions  of  men  have  gone  forth  to  fight  and 
to  die. 

It  te  not  easy,  especially  for  the  young,  to 
give  up  the  preclotis  gift  of  life.  The  spirit 
of  sacrifice  to  not  the  monopoly  at  any  one 
group.  The  herotom  to  which  men  rise  in 
time  of  combat  has  its  root  in  the  belief  thst 
they  are  helping  their  own  people.  That  It 
is  sometimes  mistaken  and  often  cruel  does 
not  conceal  the  point  that  men  have  believed 
sufficiently  in.  conflicting  goals  to  die  for 
them.  Our  problem,  and  that  of  the  world 
Itself,  to  to  devise  a  system  for  adjudicating 
differences  without  resorting  to  war.  Dif- 
ferent as  men  may  be,  if  faced  with  the  facts, 
they  have  a  common  core  of  decency  upon 
which  Justice  must  depend. 

The  slogans  which  call  men  to  battle 
change  and  are  soon  forgotten,  but  all 
.  through  our  htotory  you  will  find  one  under- 
lying motive  which  has  inspired  our  citizens 
to  become  fighting  men  In  time  of  common 
danger.  As  If  by  Instinct,  they  wUl  sacrifice 
to  defend,  not  aa  a  Nation,  as  such,  but  for 
the  loved  ones,  the  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  the  way  of  life  we  have  develop)ed  here 
to  America  and  which  we  propose  to  keep. 

From  time  immemorial  the  human  race 
has  fought  for  liberty  and  freedom.  How- 
ever, it  to  In  our  own  beloved  country,  thank 
God.  that  the  greatest  victory  has  been 
reaclied. 

Our  Constitution,  our  principles  of  democ- 
racy, our  representative  form  of  government, 
reveal  the  highest  achievement  of  individual 
dignity  and  liberty  known  to  man. 

Persecuted  people  of  every  race  and  creed, 
from  every  nation  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  have  come  to  America  to  enjoy  the 
fruito  and  blessings  of  a  living  democracy. 
It  to  these  benefita  and  privileges  that  have 
been  retained  for  us  by  the  lifeblood  of  those 
who  died  in  batUe.  We  must  not  faU  to 
preserve  the  glorious  heritage  they  left  to  us. 
Thto  task  calto  for  some  great  personal  sac- 
rifices on  our  part,  but  total  sacrifice  was  the 
price  some  of  our  departed  friends  paid  for 
the  blessings  we  now  enjoy. 

To  show  real  appreciation  of  their  sacri- 
fices vsre  must  make  every  day  a  remembrance 
day.  When  the  heroes  we  honor  today  gave 
their  Uves  for  us,  they  also  left  with  us  the 
solemn  promise  and  obligation  to  keep  Amer- 
ic  I  safe  and  the  torch  of  freedom  alight  on 
this  earth. 

The  challenge  of  thto  hour  and  time  to  the 
accomplishment  of  peace  In  a  war-weary 
world.  The  will  of  Divine  Providence  has 
placed  upon  America  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  leadership.  We  have  never  failed  in  war, 
and  we  must  not  fall  in  thto  crucial  moment 
of  our  Nation's  destiny. 

We  are  not  loath  to  deal  in  reaUtles  In 
time  of  war.  When  the  perils  of  war  sur- 
round us,  when  nations  are  engaged  in  mor- 
tal combat  and  men  fight  to  kill,  the  purpose 
is  clear  and  the  issue  Is  single.  We  must  win 
the  war,  so  much  to  certain,  and  that  to  suf- 
ficient to  call  forth  the  realism  and  summon 
the  courage  of  an  entire  people. 


We  in  America  are  not  warmongers,  and 
we  have  never  been  militaristic,  but  we  must 
remain  strong  and  secure  against  the  poeel- 
blllty  of  aggression,  either  mUitartatIc  or 
Ideological.  America  must  be  ready  to  meet 
any  emergency.  Our  defense  system,  sus- 
tained always  by  the  determinaUon  of  our 
people  and  our  great  productive  strength, 
must  be  maintained  untU  we  are  able  to  jh*- 
vaU  upon  other  nations  to  accept  universal 
disarmament  and  Judicial  settlement  of  in- 
ternational dtoputes  as  a  substitute  for  the 
terrible  destruction  of  war. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  our 
country  to  gravely  beset  by  threats  of  sub- 
versive movements.  Subtle  attacks  by  prop- 
aganda and  campaigns  designed  to  under- 
mine the  faith  of  our  people  are  being  di- 
rected against  our  form  of  government,  our 
economic  and  political  systems,  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  dvU  Ubertles,  and.  yes. 
even  our  social  and  family  life. 

These  same  radical  groups  are  endeavoring 
by  various  means  to  spread  discontent  among 
our  veterans,  but  their  efforts  are  doomed  to 
failure.  Those  who  fought  for  America  In 
war  will  fight  for  America  In  peace.  They 
vrtll  assume  the  vlgUant  dvll  leadership  In 
our  communities  which  is  vitally  necessary  to 
combat  the  activity  of  these  subversive  influ- 
ences. Oxir  veterans  can  be  depended  upon 
to  wage  unending  opposition  to  communistic 
movemenU  because  they  who,  above  all  oth- 
ers, have  sacrificed  so  much  for  liberty  dearly 
appraise  its  true  value. 

Our  beloved  country  has  been  called  to  a 
position  of  leadership  In  thto  atomic  age;  a 
leadership  that  to  economical,  political,  and 
social  In  thto  position  of  leadership  we  are 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  rebuilding 
bleeding,  suffering  humanity  everywhere,  ad- 
vancing the  peace  of  the  world  and  retaining 

our  own  integrity.  

I  am  proud  of  our  fiag.  tts  red  the  symbol 
of  the  blood  that  stained  the  snow  at  Valley 
Forge,  that  reddened  the  popples  in  Flanders' 
fields  and  fiowed  freely  from  Normandy  to 
Okinawa.  Its  white  the  symbol  of  purity 
and  noble  aspirations  of  peace  and  good  wUl 
to  man:  Its  blue,  the  hope  of  the  oppressed, 
the  bright  alms  of  Its  preservers;  Its  stars 
blazing  proudly  in  the  firmament  of  nations 
and  with  prophetic  splendor  giving  light  of 
the  glorious  dawn  of  the  morrow. 

God  m  Hto  Infinite  goodness,  has  not  for- 
Kottenthe  grave  of  a  single  American  soldier, 
wherever  he  may  be  buried;  forgotten  though 
he  may  be  by  man.  far  away  from  home  and 
loved  ones.  The  bountlfxil  hand  of  nature 
in  the  beauty  of  springtime  redecorates  that 
erave  with  grass  and  wild  fiowers  and  per- 
haps a  forget-me-not  seed,  blown  by  the 
eenUe  breezes  of  spring,  found  lodgement 
upon  the  grave  of  this  hero  and  grew  to  a 
fiowerlng  blossom  as  a  token  of  divine  love. 
In  the  eventide,  when  the  sun  spreads  its 
last  rays  in  the  western  sky.  and  the  flret 
sUrs  of  night  appear  in  the  heavens,  the 
nlKhtingale  will  sing  its  song  of  requiem, 
and  they  shall  sleep  undisturbed  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  in  immortal  slumber,  our 
soldier  dead. 

The  snows  of  winter  shall  make  a  covering 
of  white  lor  their  earthly  beds  and  each  re- 
curring springtime  wUl  spread  its  benign 
verdure  over  their  graves— such  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  nature. 


••Such  to  the  death  a  soldier  diea. 
He  falls — the  column  speeds  away; 
Upon  the  dabbled  grass  he  lies. 

His  brave  heart  following  stUl  the  fray 

"Uimilndful  of  hto  mortal  wound. 
He  faintly  calls  and  seeks  to  rtoe. 
But  weakness  drags  him  to  the  ground; 

Such  to  the  death  the  aoldler  dies." 
Memorial  Day  to  a  precious  day  and  In  the 
midst  of  the  laughter  of  the  world  there  are 
many  who  are  lonely  today.    WhUe  the  Na- 


tlon  bears  the  loas  of  the  soldier  dead.  It  to 
the  mother,  the  wife,  the  child  who  bears 
the  cross  that  hovers  over  their  graves.  We 
will  be  mindful  thto  Memorial  Day  of  those 
families  who  have  been  vtelted  by  the  angel 
of  death,  knowing  that  we  can  never  find 
peace  of  heart  and  mind  until  we  learn  that 
we  must  surrender  our  wills  to  the  wtU  of 
God.    As  He  may  give,  ao  He  may  take. 

Life  mtist  come  and  life  must  go,  whatever 
may  prevaU  or  bow  the  rivers  flow.  It  Is 
not  ours  to  question  Him,  to  murmur  or  to 
complain,  or  to  criticize  Him  for  the  teara 
that  mingle  with  the  rain. 

Our  sorrow  and  our  tragedy  are  Hto  divine 
command,  and  the  deepest  darkness  we 
must  try  to  understand.  God  rules  the 
whole  wide  world  and  all  the  universe  He 
made.  And  if  we  love  Him  and  honor  Hun. 
and  accept  Him  as  our  personal  Saviour,  we 
need  not  t)e  afraid.  And  if  He  wants  us  to  be 
aad  and  tindergo  a  loss,  then  let  us  do  Hto 
boly  wUL    And  let  us  bear  our  crocs. 

There  wae  One  who  walked  on  thto  earth. 
He  was  man  yet  God  and  He  aald  that  no 
greater  love  hath  man  than  a  man  lay  down 
hto  life  for  hto  friends.  He  demonstrated 
these  vrords  by  Hto  sacrifice  on  Calvary. 

Our  soldier  dead  have  laid  down  their  lives 
for  their  friends  In  the  hope  of  peace;  not  to 
the  god  of  war,  but  to  the  God  of  peace. 

On  thto  Memorial  Day  let  ua.  as  a  people, 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  those  God-glven 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
foimded.  Let  us  resolve  to  protect  our  coun- 
try and  its  Institutions  from  the  enemies 
within  with  as  much  determination  and 
courage  as  we  have  and  will  fight  those 
from  abroad.  America  needs  to  reawaken 
and  place  Its  trust  in  God.  in  order  that  this 
Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  shall  never  perish  from  the 
earth. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  noble 
cause  in  which  these  soldiers  died.  X^et  as 
fortify  ourselves  to  restot  the  evU  schemes 
that  would  tear  down  the  structures  we  'lave 
reared  in  the  blood  of  these  heroes. 

WhUe  we  are  busily  engaged  in  weaving 
our  names  into  the  tai>estry  of  private  for- 
tune and  public  fame,  and  whUe  we  are 
eagerly  endeavoring  to  lay  up  for  ourselves 
treasures  on  earth,  let  as  also  {urepare  for  the 
inevitable  hour  in  which  every  man  must 
surrender  hto  own  soul.  May  we  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  death  comes 
nearer  to  everyone  with  every  fleeting 
breath:  that  It  comes  Indifferently  as  a 
thief  m  the  dead  of  night  or  as  a  royal  guest 
at  the  blaze  of  noon. 

Let  us  bear  thto  weU  In  mind,  not  that 
our  days  may  be  consumed  with  Impotent 
grief  or  our  lives  shrouded  with  dtoplrltlng 
gloom,  but  rather  that  we  may  be  up  and 
doing  WhUe  opportxmlty's  sun  stlU  shines, 
for  the  night  oometh  when  no  man  can 

WCH-k. 

If  /jnerlca  to  to  remain  strong,  if  she  to 
to  follow  the  course  that  wUl  mean  ad- 
vancement In  the  finest  and  noblest  life  of 
our  citizens  for  generations  to  come,  God 
must  be  placed  In  our  hearts.  If  our  chil- 
dren are  to  continue  to  buUd  after  us  a 
Nation,  beautiful,  strong,  and  free,  we  must 
help  them  to  thto  end  by  putting  God  first 
In  our  homes. 

This,  my  friends  and  fdlow  citizens  of  thto 
great  country,  to  our  opportunity.  Thto  is 
our  duty,  3raurs  and  mine.  May  God  help 
T»  to  perform  It. 

In  the  name  of  God  our  banners  first  ap- 
peared.   May  they  continue  that  way. 

Peace  we  must  have  If  we  are  to  aurvive. 
But  It  must  be  peace  with  honor.  I*t  us 
here,  beside  the  resting  places  of  our  hon- 
ored dead,  resolve  to  give  our  best — aU  that 
to  In  us — in  the  cause  they  espoused.  More 
we  cannot  give.  To  give  less  would  bilng 
dishonor  upon  them. 
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Hairy  K.  Caf  cy  Rwcmdl  ffighcst  Ak 
Farce  Criiaa  Aw»4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OW  OKBOOW 

Of  TBS  HOOaS  OP  R£FRKSKNTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1953 

ICr.  ANOELL.  lir.  Speaker.  CoL  Har- 
ry K.  O^ey.  a  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  receired  a  very  meri- 
torious recognition  by  having  conferred 
upon  him  the  highest  Air  Fbrce  civilian 
award.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Civilian  Air  Patrol  and  has  an  out- 
standing record  entitling  him  to  this 
high  honor. 

I  include  as  part  of  these  remarks  a 
news  release  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. CMBce  of  Public  Information,  with 
reference  to  the  award  to  Colonel  Coffey : 

Basst   K.    Oorrrr    Bacnvxs    HieRxsr    An 
FoBCB  CnriLuif  Awabb 

WASHWgfow.  D.  C  June  11,  I9S3. — ^Harry 
K.  Coffey,  of  Portland.  Oreg..  one  of  tbe 
founders  of  tbe  Civil  Air  Patrol,  received  the 
exceptional  Civilian  Service  Award  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  H.  Lee 
White  at  10:30  a.  m.  today  In  a  ceremony  In 
Mr.  White's  office. 

He  received  the  highest  award  given  to 
civilians  by  tbe  Air  Porce  for  his  meritorious 
achievement  with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  from 
January  1»42  to  May  1952. 

A  colonel  Id  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  he  has 
•erred  as  president  of  tbe  National  Aero- 
nautics Aaaoclatlon  since  January  19S2.  He 
Is  manager  of  Harry  K.  Coffey  and  Aaaocla- 
ates.  an  Insurance  company  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

Colonel  Coffey  was  bom  in  Outhrle.  Ky.. 
'  November  9.  1894.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  Northwestern  Unt- 
'  verslty.  and  during  World  War  I  served  with 
the  infantry  as  a  sergeant  and  later  second 
Ueutenant. 

In  1940.  at  tbe  sugestlon  of  Oen.  H.  H.  Ar- 
nold, ooounandlng  general  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  Colonel  Coffey  became  active  In  tbe 
organization  of  ClvU  Air  Patrol,  which  was 
formed  Decem'ier  1.  1941.  with  Colonel  Cof- 
fey as  one  of  the  three  original  national  ad- 
visers. Later  be  became  national  coordi- 
nating officer  for  CAP  and  in  that  position 
aided  in  setting  up  antisubmarine  patrol 
bases  on  tbe  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
T.as  responsible  for  tbe  operation  of  the 
Southern  Liaison  Patrol  along  tbe  Mexican 
border,  and  organized  CAP's  antiaircraft  ar- 
tillery training  operations  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  has  been  wing  commander  of  the 
Oregon  wing  of  CAP  and  northwest  regional 
director  of  CAP.  and  presently  is  serving  as 
national  adviser  to  Ma].  Oen.  Lucas  V.  Beau, 
national  commander  of  the  CAP. 

Among  those  attending  the  award  cere- 
mony at  which  Colonel  Coffey  was  presented 
a  medal  and  certificate  were  Lt.  Oen.  Charles 
B.  Stone,  III,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Comp- 
troller. U8AF;  MaJ.  Oen.  Lucas  V.  Beau; 
MaJ  Oen.  Robert  W.  Bums.  Assistant  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff.  USAP;  and  MaJ.  Oen.  Robert 
L.  Copsey,  Special  Assistant  for  Reserve 
Forces.  USAF. 

The  citation  follows: 

"Harry  K.  Coffey  (colonel,  CAP)  distin- 
guished himself  by  meritorious  achievement 
in  the  performance  of  duties  In  responsible 
positions  with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  from  Jan- 
uary 15,  1942.  to  May  12.  1952.  Diuing  tbe 
entire   period  of   his   association   with   the 


CtiLl  Air  Patrol  he  was  outstanding  In  his 
deiptlon  to  duty.  Contlnuousiy  identlitod 
aviation  since  190a.  be  was  one  of  the 
of  the  GAP.  He  devoted  his  efforts 
loyally  and  patriotically  under  difficult  con- 
in  time  of  national  need  to  the  lead- 
•rsklp  and  training  of  civil  volunteers  en- 
in  warthne  flying  missions.  By  his 
efforts  to  promote  civil  and  milt- 
aviation  interests.  Colonel  Coffey  ren- 
a  service  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
deservlng  of  the  blglaest  recognition." 
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MKliaa  •(  Persaud  at  New  Taifc 
Naval 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  L  DORN 


or  mw  Tottc 
I  «  THE  HOU8S  OF  RBFRXSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  It.  1953 

1  «r.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ;  lave  been  concerned  over  the  eco- 
no  Qic  impact  the  announced  reduction 
in  force  in  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yai  d  will  have  in  Brooklyn.  A  few  weeks 
ago  Admiral  WalUn  sUted  that  the 
pn  sent  level  of  employment  in  the  ship- 
yai  d  would  be  reduced  by  some  250.  and 
thit  on  October  1.  1953.  there  would  be 
a  f  iirther  cut  of  about  2.000.  WhUe  this 
is  mt  a  small  portion  of  the  labor  force 
in  Brooklyn,  most  of  the  employees  of 
ttu  shipyard  live  within  a  given  area  in 
ms  district,  and  this  cut  would  have  the 
saiM  effect  there  as  the  virtual  closing 
of  I  major  Industry  in  a  small  town. 

]  Iver  since  I  heard  of  the  proposed 
tot  il  reduction  in  force,  I  have  been 
wotiung  with  the  Department  of  the 
Na^  to  have  the  cut  eliminated,  or.  if 
thi  it  is  not  possible,  to  lower  it  as  much 
as  ixMsible.  I  met  with  the  Secretary  of 
th4  Navy.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Admiral 
Lei  ;gett  an  June  8.  1953.  Hugh  E.  Bres- 
lin  president:  Thomas  F.  Curry,  vice 
pnsident.-  Edward  L.  Aalbue.  treasurer. 
all  officers  of  the  New  York  Retirement 
eration  of  Civil  Service  Employees, 
others  representing  the  employees 
he  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  were 
me. 

i  s  a  result  of  that  meeting,  I  received 
th(  following  letter  from  tbe  Secretary 
;he  Navy: 

DaPARTMKIfT    or   THE    NAVT, 

Omcx  or  thx  SKcaKraar, 
Wtishington,  June  11,  1953. 
Ho4t.  Francis  E.  Doaif, 

House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Itr  DcAB  Ms.  DoaN :  During  our  conference 
fune  8.  1953,  which  was  attended  by  offl- 
clalB  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Ships  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  employees'  groups  at  tbe  New 
Toitc  Naval  Shipyard,  you  requested  Infor- 
ma  ion  which  would  refute  rumors  that  a 
ao-  to  so-percent  layoff  would  take  place  at 
thlii  shipyard  and  that  the  construction  of 
the)  large  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga  would  be 
transferred  to  a  private  shipyard. 

1  hese  r\unors.  as  I  assured  you  during  our 
corference,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  While 
it  s  true  that  during  the  next  6  months 
the  "e  will  be  a  curtaUment  of  employment 
at    h»  New  York  Naval  Kilpyard.  this  cur- 
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tallment  will  be  moderate  ia  extont  and  will 
not  Impair  ttie  abUlty  of  this  ablpyard  to 
handle  its  large  current  woriUoad  which 
consists  principally  of  aircraft  carrier  ooa- 
struction  and  conversion. 

The  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  is,  as  you 
know,  the  largest  of  the  naval  shipyards. 
Tou  may  be  assured  that  the  Navy,  la  its 
future  ship  construction,  conversion,  and  re- 
p^Or  programs,  will  contmue  to  rely  heavily 
upon  the  loyal  and  highly  skUled  employees 
of  this  yard. 

In  his  letter  to  you  dated  May  28,  1953. 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  advised 
you  that  the  Average  en-.ployment  at  New 
Tork  during  September  1953  would  be  ap- 
proximately 17.450 — a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 2.000  from  its  May  1953  employment 
level — but  that  during  the  second  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1964  employment  at  New  Tork  was 
expected  to  Increase  to  approximately  17350 
because  of  the  carrier  construction  work 
under  way  at  that  yard. 

However,  as  Rear  Adm.  W.  D.  Leggett.  Jr., 
United  States  Navy,  Deputy  Chief  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  Bhipa.  Indicated  to  you  during 
the  recent  conference,  it  is  now  expected 
that  the  low  point  reached  during  the  flrst 
quarter  of  fiscal  1954  at  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  will  be  approximately  IBJOOO  rather 
than  17,450.  The  long-term  major  con- 
struction and  conversion  projects  now  under 
way  at  this  shipyard  permit  some  flexibility 
in  adjusting  workload  with  employment. 
For  this  reason,  the  commander  of  tbe  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard  has  found  It  poaalUe 
to  reschedule  the  workload  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cushion  tbe  impact  of  tbe  employment 
reduction  during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1954.  Thus,  it  Is  expected  that  the  curtaU- 
ment at  New  York  during  the  flrst  quarter 
of  fiscal  1954  will  be  approximately  1.500.  or 
less  than  8  percent  of  the  May  31.  1953.  total, 
instead  of  20  to  30  percent  as  rumored  among 
employees  of  the  yard.  While  some  of  the 
reduction  can  be  accomplished  by  attrition, 
forced  layoffs  will  also  be  necessary. 

The  reduction  in  employment  at  tbe  Mew 
York  Naval  Shipyard  Is,  of  course,  only  a 
part  of  a  general  curtailment  among  aU  of 
the  naval  shipyards.  This  curtailment  is 
necessary  chiefly  because  of  the  diminished 
size  of  the  Navy's  current  and  proapactiTe 
ship  construction  and  conversion  programs, 
in  comparison  to  the  1952  program,  and  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  diverting  abip  repair 
work,  principally  on  noncomlMtant  ships,  to 
private  yards  in  order  to  help  them  maintain 
the  facilities,  employee  skills  and  manage- 
ment experience  which  they  will  require  in 
order  to  luMlertake  their  planned  mobilisa- 
tion tasks.  Bvery  effort  Is  being  made  to 
equitably  apportion  the  overall  reduction  in 
naval  shipyard  employment  among  the  vari- 
ous yards. 

As  I  indicated  to  you  during  our  confer- 
ence, the  Navy  has  no  intention  of  transfer- 
ring construction  of  the  large  aircraft  car- 
rier Saratoga  to  a  private  shipyard. 

I  trust  that  tbe  foregoing  Information  will 
be  helpful  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  B.  Amcasofr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  the 
large  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga  will  def- 
initely be  completed  by  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard  and  that  the  cut  has 
been  reduced  to  1.500.  I  am  informed 
that  attrition  will  take  care  of  at  least 
800,  leaving  700  to  be  discharged. 

I  have  every  hope  that  with  additional 
conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Admirals  Wallin  and  Leggett, 
this  cut  may  be  further  reduced  so  that 
the  people  of  my  district  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  so  loyally  at  the  ship- 
yard will  not  suffer. 
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EZTENSIONr  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  nw  Tonc 
IN  TBK  BOC8B  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEOROB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
very  restrained  and  completely  accurate 
description  of  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations'  so-called  Neutral  Nations  Re- 
patriation Commission,  by  Mr.  Oeorge 
Sokolsky,  Is  most  Illuminating. 

The  article  should  be  read  by  every 
American  who  wants  to  know  the  truth. 

We  have  apparently  again  fallen  Into 
a  Soviet  trap  and  again  fought  a  war. 
only  to  lose  the  peace. 

TBan  DATS 
(By  ae(»ge  Sokolsky) 

If  the  FIC  had  to  pass  on  scHne  of  tbe 
labels  that  Oovemment  agencies  devise,  and 
If  the  rules  were  properly  pursued,  desist 
orders  would  have  to  be  issued.  This  par- 
ticularly appUes  to  the  State  Department, 
which  U  unusually  apt  in  deaignating  things 
by  what  they  are  not — as,  for  Instance,  "The 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission." 

This  commission  is  In  no  sense  neutral. 
It  consists  of  five  members,  Sweden.  Swlteer- 
land,  Poland.  CEechoslovakia,  and  India.  Of 
the  five.  Poland  and  Osecboslovakia  are  So- 
viet satellites.  Their  foreign  policies  and 
activities  are  controlled  by  tbe  Kremlin  as 
positively  and  as  literally  as  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Illinois 
are  controlled  by  the  State  Department. 

It  Is  a  historic  Inexactitude  to  regard 
them  as  separate  and  sovereign  states.  They 
bave  been  conquered  by  Soviet  Russia.  Po- 
land Is  completely  a  Rtisslan  province  over 
which  a  Russian  marshal,  of  Polish  origin, 
presides.  Czechoslovakia  lost  the  last  vestige 
of  Independence  when  Jan  Masaryk  commit- 
ted suicide. 

India  led  the  movement  among  Asiatic  and 
African  nations  against  the  United  Stotes. 
It  is  fatuotis  to  regard  India  as  other  than 
an  opponent  of  American  policy  In  Asia.  It 
Is  because  of  Indian  presstires  that  Oreat 
Britain,  to  hold  the  conunon wealth  together, 
was  forced  to  adopt  an  antl-Amerlcan  pol- 
icy concerning  China,  and  a  trader's  policy 
concerning  the  Korean  war. 

Therefore,  out  of  a  commission  of  6.  2  are 
Russian  states:  1  Is  pro-Oerman.  In  a  word. 
Russia  has  3  votes  out  of  6. 

Sweden  U  strietly  a  neutral  country, 
frightened  to  death  by  the  propinquity  of 
Russian  forces  in  Finland.  Were  a  war  to 
occur  In  Europe,  Sweden  could  be  occupied 
by  Soviet  Russia  in  a  matter  of  hours.  It 
is  impossible  to  accept  fear  as  neutrality. 

Switzerland  Is  neutral. 

Actually,  then,  out  of  a  commission  of  5 
only  1  nation  may  be  regarded  as  altogether 
neutral.  It  is  absurd  to  call  this  a  Neutral 
Nations  Repatriation  Commission.  It  Just  Is 
not  true. 

Most  Interesting  Is  tbe  fact  that  while 
Russia  has  two  memliers  on  this  commis- 
sion, the  United  States  does  not  have  even 
one.  It  could  be  said  that  the  United  States, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  Soviet  Korea,  and 
Soviet  China  were  kept  off  the  commission 
because  they  were  belligerents  and  all  are 
treated  equally.  Yet,  it  is  political  realism. 
and  should  be  known  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Pentagon,  and  the  White  House, 
that  tbe  factual  belligerent,  the  aggressor 
in  the  Korean  war  was.  and  Is,  Soviet  Russia. 
A  student  of  the  formation  and  nature  of 
the  Soviet  empire  should  Itnow  that  the  in- 


ternational relations  and  military  activities 
oCaU  countries  In  the  Soviet  «aaplre  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Kremlin.  There  eaa  be  no 
Independent  action  on  their  part  any  more 
than  Utah  cottld  ooaduct  an  lndq;>«ndent 
ferelgn  poUey. 

Therefore  to  speak  of  this  as  a  "neutral" 
commission,  with  Bussla  holding  two  seats 
on  It  whUe  the  United  SUtes  baa  none,  is 
to  give  a  fanciful  name  to  a  hlstorlo  out- 
rage, which,  had  it  been  committed  by  Dean 
Acheson.  would  have  arotiaed  the  full  anger 
of  American  public  opinion.  Yet.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  would  have  been  wrong  bad 
It  been  done  by  Harry  Tnmum  and  Dean 
Acheson  Is  wrong  no  matter  who  does  It. 

This  proposal,  including  the  names  of  the 
member  states,  originated  In  India.  TlM 
Soviet  countries  made  a  pretense  of  reject- 
ing it,  which  has  now  proved  to  have  been  a 
trap  for  tis  into  which  we  blithely  walked. 
Had  Soviet  Russia  accepted  this  plan  off- 
band,  the  likelihood  la  that  the  United 
States  would  have  rejected  it.  So  they 
played  a  game  and  we  have  lost.  We  have 
lost  the  flrst  war  In  our  history. 

And  where  do  we  go  from  heref 

The  fact  la  that  no  nation  can  any  longer 
risk'  Itself  by  associating  Ita  future  with 
American  policy.  This  country  lost  130,000 
casualties  In  Korea.  At  least  26.000  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed  there.  Yet,  we  turn 
over  prisoners  of  war,  many  of  whom  are 
violently  antl-Communlst,  to  a  Soviet-filled 
commission  on  which  the  United  States  does 
not  even  have  representation. 

How  can  we  expect  any  people  to  put  thefir 
confidence  In  usf  One  can  almost  wagCT 
that  within  a  year  Korea  wUl  be  united  undw 
a  Communist  government — another  satellite 
In  the  Soviet  orbit. 


Commaiiist  Techmqaet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACBUSSTTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSSNTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  McCXDRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  serious  threats  to 
our  freedoms  posed  by  Communist  im- 
perialism. The  Kremlin  emplojrs  many 
devious  wasrs  to  perform  Its  work.  Only 
too  often  the  means  it  uses  wears  the 
garb  of  respectability,  and  many  of  our 
right  thinking  people  are  taken  in. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  interesting 
and  informative  address  showing  a  deep 
understanding  of  Communist  tech- 
niques. This  address  was  given  by 
Thomas  P.  Connor,  consultant  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration.  POr  a  number 
of  years,  Mr.  Connor  was  a  newspaper- 
man in  Pennsylvania  where  he  was  edi- 
tor for  the  Scranton  Tribime  and  the 
Scrantonian.  In  the  period  when  Hitler 
was  forming  his  war  machine  and  get- 
ting ready  to  move,  Connor's  voice  was 
one  of  those  raised  strongly  against  ap- 
peasement. At  that  time  he  urged  ac- 
tion and  strong  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  He  warned  re- 
peatedly against  the  gathering  storm. 
He  is  equally  articulate  on  the  dangers 
of  communism. 

Later  as  an  assistant  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Voice  of  America,  he 
worked  energetically  to  improve  and 


strengthen  this  arm  of  our  Oomii- 
ment  He  also  has  served  as  a  con- 
sultant for  the  Air  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Offlce  of  Price 
Stabilization,  and  the  Small  Defmse 
Plants  Administratioo. 

Mr.  Conzior's  address  follows: 
Ak  AmNoas  sr  Tbokas  F.  OomtoB,  at  not 
FnsT  Amrau.  Dttanm.  or  ths  laocacin.A'ni 
^KAST  or  MsBT  Mbbtok  Socnrr,  SaTmaaT 
WvKKun,  JVMS  18. 10B3 
Mobilisation  of  the  moral  opinion  of  man- 
kind   being    a   prerequisite    in    the    battle 
against  the  marauding  forces  of  communlsn* 
we  are  engaged  In  a  movement  of  surpassing 
merit  tonight  when  w«  gather  to  bid  wel- 
come and  do  honor  to  an  organisation  that 
marches  proudly  under  the  banner  ol  Our 
Blessed  Lady. 

Only  because  I  am  so  aware  that  frequently 
an  obsctire  individual  Is  made  the  Instru- 
ment to  serve  a  hlg^Mr  purpose,  am  I  em- 
boldened to  embrace  my  task.  I  do  so  with 
great  humility  and  profound  gratitude  for 
the  privilege. 

We  elevate  ourselves  when  we  honor  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Mlsslors.  Here 
Is  a  religious  order  that  has  Uterally  Imple- 
mented the  divine  admonition  to  "go  forth 
and  teach  aU  nations."  In  Its  near-century 
of  existence  it  has  written  a  record  of  mis- 
sionary achievement  that  warrants,  nay 
demands,  recognition. 

We  could,  with  great  profit,  dwell  on  the 
efllcacy  of  the  strong  faith  that  served  as  the 
shield  for  the  society's  fotmder.  Father  Ver- 
blst.  the  devout  Belgian  priest  who  was  fired 
with  a  magnificent  dream.  We  might  dweU 
on  and  learn  much  from  his  early  trials  and 
brave  beginnings  as  he  undertook  his  mis- 
sionary campaign.  Certainly  there  Is  nour- 
ishing spiritual  food  In  the  contemplation 
of  the  Society's  outward  march  across  the 
continents  as  these  inspired  men  took  the 
word  of  Ood  to  the  back  streets  of  the  world. 
With  awe  and  appreciation  we  should  ponder 
the  essential  fact  that  In  the  far  reaches  of 
inner  Mongolia  this  society  decades  ago  had 
exUtivated  a  spiritual  kingdom  which  con- 
tinues to  stand  against  the  onslaughts  of 
atheistic  communism^ — and  c<mtlnues  to  give 
martyrs  to  heaven. 

We  can  with  relevancy  consider  the  provi- 
dential development  which  finds  the  I.  H.  M. 
Missions  now  centralizing  its  activities  In 
Arlington,  at  the  very  doorstep  of  the  seat 
of  govwnment.  The  society's  establishment 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  la 
another  forceful  reminder  that  men  of  good 
will  must  activate  their  moral  principles  as 
never  before  to  combat  the  evil  tyranny  that 
stalks  the  world  In  the  name  of  communism. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Reverend  Ed- 
mund A.  Walsh,  of  Georgetown,  one  of  the 
early  wamers  against  communism,  declares 
In  his  book  The  Total  Empire:  "Western 
civilization,  as  a  whcde,  confronts  the  most 
framidable  challenge  since  the  barbarian 
hordes  from  the  north  overran  the  embattled 
Rome  during  the  twilight  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire." He  adds  this  distinguished  com- 
mentary: "The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  first  sov- 
ereign state,  to  my  knowledge,  which  has  ele- 
vated the  negation  of  Ood  to  the  status  at 
a  principle  of  poUtlcal  philosophy." 

The  foundations  of  Judeo-Christlan  dvl- 
llxatlon  are  threatened  as  Communist  nlhU- 
Ism  spreads  over  the  face  of  the  earth  like  a 
plague.  With  satanlc  versatUlty  and  dia- 
bolical Ingenuity,  the  Conununlst  aealots  en- 
ergetically spread  their  pthsonous  works.  No 
phase  of  human  activity  escapes  their  com- 
prehensive plans;  they  attack  at  all  levels  of 
society:  no  target,  no  matter  how  eminent.  Is 
be]rond  their  hope  of  corruption.  That  they 
have  succeeded,  in  many  instances,  beyond 
even  their  best  hopes.  Is  borne  out  in  the 
daily  recordings  that  are  the  sad  history  of 
our  times.   And  they  keep  everlastingly  at  tt. 
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need  not  b*  •  propbet  of  doom  to  •b* 
nouoo*  tbftt  vntU  w  tmy  »  oanpleto  aiMl 
Uioroush  undnatandlng  of  the  oonunimlsUe 
oooMftxuef,  »  ^w^**"""**  rwDlwitton  <tf  Its 
fwncD  and  forms,  and  beconw  tolly  vww 
at  hem  If  prop«g»nd>  def^leM.  Infiltration 
apparatus  and  ttiraat  of  foroa  tia  In  wttli  tta 
final  I  iisMshiii  of  raw  aggnsalonr— vntll  our 
psopi*  and  tta*  trsa  world  undarstand  all  tbis 
and  formulata  poUcjr  aooordlnglj.  tben  just 
so  long  will  Communist  Imparlallsm  con- 
tinue Its  successful  sdTsnca. 

Is  all  this  futile  diagnosis  and  Idle  ap- 
praisal? W«  hare  only  to  consult  the  rec- 
ord. 

In  oar  day  we  have  seen  one  country  after 
another  come  under  Communist  control. 
And  never  let  via  forget  that  all  of  this  canw 
when  the  United  States  and  other  demo- 
crstle  powers,  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n.  reduced  their  military  forces  and  ap- 
plied their  resources  and  treasure  to  try  to 
Iniild  an  equitable  peace  In  a  shattered 
world. 

While  America  and  the  democratic  coun- 
tries were  going  alxmt'the  work  of  recon- 
struction, the  Communists  mored  in  and 
took  orer  Czechoelorakia.  northern  Iran. 
Sastem  Germany,  eastern  Austria,  North 
Korea.  Poland,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Albania,  and  ChLia.  At  our  back  door  we 
know  only  too  well  the  inroads  being  made 
by  the  Communists. 

While  the  Comm\inlsts  prattle  of  peace, 
and  pxirsue  their  peace  ollensive  while  ready- 
ing new  aggressions,  we  should  have  before 
us  Stalin's  poetic  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  war:  In  a  lettra  to  Maxim  Oorld  in  re- 
cent years,  Stalin  said:  "What  gnwdeur. 
beauty,  and  nobility  distinguish  the  Just, 
liberating  people's  war.  The  highest,  most 
noble  qualities  of  the  peopleli  spirit  are  re- 
vealed in  the  bloody  trials  of  battle,  in  the 
soldiers'  tasks.** 

The  price  of  surrlval  is  the  knowledge,  the 
brutal  truth  of  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  are  living.  We  have  been  hurt  already 
in  our  national  life  because  much  of  what 
Is  bitter  reality  has  been  sugar-coated. 

The  stark  reality  is  that  the  Russians  have 
the  A-bomb,  have  the  capability  to  deliver 
it  in  quantities — and  certainly  from  what  we 
hsve  cited  of  their  policy  of  aggression  can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  moral  resti-alnt 
deterring  them  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Krem- 
lin the  time  is  ripe  to  attack? 

I  submit  that  it  is  a  form  of  mental  blind- 
ness that  permits  us  at  this  hour  to  gamble 
our  national  security  on  the  Kremlin's  good 
intention  Instead  of  building  military  power 
that  can  cops  with  the  Soviet  armed  c»- 
pabUity. 

Tes  we  need  a  balanced  budget — a  budget 
that  is  balanced  by  American  armed  might 
sufficient  to  meet  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  military  power.  With  rampant  com- 
munism stalking  the  world,  the  price  of 
freedom  comes  high.  But  what  is  our  wealth 
worth  and  what  price  our  capitalistic  sys- 
tem tf  it  cannot  afford  the  weapons  for  sur- 
vival in  freedom? 

Having  said  all  thli.  it  is  Important  to 
add  quickly  that  one  of  the  avowed  objec- 
tives of  the  Kremlin  is  to  ruin  our  Amer- 
ican economy,  and  this  can  be  accomplished 
through  unwise  and  unwarranted  expendi- 
tures. Our  stem  task  is  to  assess  the  threat 
reallstlrally.  buy  the  kind  of  a  defense  pro- 
gram adequate  to  the  need,  and  in  the  doing 
Insist  upon  real  efficiency  and  the  btmlsh- 
m«nt  of  waste. 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  struggle. 
it  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  the  harm 
caused  by  the  neutralists  in  our  country,  and 
their  eounterparts  abroad,  who  insist  there 
la  no  danger  in  the  communistic  threat,  that 
such  talk  is  gross  exaggeration,  that  we  have 
only  to  look  the  other  way,  mind  our  own 
Iruslniwi  and  everything  is  going  to  be  all 
right.  It  la  a  practiced  Communist  tech- 
nique to  mtnlnilim.  in  fact  deny,  the  exist- 


of  a  Bad  consplraey  against  the  tree 
w^d.  The  CoDuranlst  apoioglsti  would 
111  kva  us  bellev*  that  thare's  nothing  sinister 
•1  oot,  n^.*'*'^  aimed  at  tbs  overthrow  of  the 
A  a— ^«<*»«  Oovemment.  The  conspiratorial 
tn  tivities  that  have  been  exposed,  they  choose 
tc  tarosh  off  and  dismiss  lightly  as  aoptaoiBoric 
Ix  tsrludee.  Those  wlx>  are  embcaeing  the 
pi  otectlon  of  the  fifth  amendment,  as  Con- 
gXBss  ssarehlngly  inquires  into  the  Oomma- 
niit  plot  against  Ameilea,  are  becoming  le- 
gtm.  It  might  be  wise  to  have  a  complete 
roiter  of  the  eacaplsts,  puldisbed.  together 
w  th  their  oceupationa. 

How  timely  and  appropriate  are  the  words 
od  Archbishop  Cushlng.  of  Boston,  on  this 
B%  bjeet.  Just  a  stusrt  time  ago.  Archbishop 
Ci  ishing  warned :  "It  is  high  time  now  that 
p4  opie  should  stop  being  innocent  about 
oc  mmunism  and  about  the  Communist  Par- 
ty," This  eminent  churchman,  aptly  de- 
ec  ribad  as  "The  Voice  of  the  Church  in  Mew 
Mi  igland,"  scared  "the  unblushing  defense  of 
di  doyal  persons  by  ranking  Jiu-lsts,  educators, 
M  thora,  and  other  public  personalities." 
Continuing,  Archbishop  Cushlng  stated:  "It 
is  high  time  they  (the  defenders)  stopped 
ts  iking  as  if  Communists  were  merely  Amer- 
lo  ins  who  happen  to  entertain  unusual  Views 
al  out  one  or  two  things  that  dont  matter. 

"A  Communist  Is  a  sworn  enemy  of  America 
aid  of  everything  that  America  stands  for; 
ai  id  we  might  as  well  face  it.  A  Communist 
Is  a  man  who  brieves  that  everybody  on 
et  rth  mwt  be  brought  imder  Soviet  dictator- 
si:  Ip  and  that  he  has  a  duty  to  help  bring 
tl:  at  about  •  •  •  That's  what  a  Commimlst 
is  If  he  isnt  that,  he's  not  much  of  a  Com- 
n  iinist;  if  he  isnt  that,  he  wont  long  remain 
a  IJoanmunist.    The  party  wont  have  him." 

An  incalculable  amount  of  harm  has  been 
ddne  In  America  because  the  fountainhead 
oi  intellectual  waters  have  been  poisoned. 
Ii  subtle  fashion,  our  people  have  been  at- 
ti  ^udinaliaed  in  ways  helpful  to  the  Kremlin. 
It  has  come  to  the  pass  where  the  search 
for  Communists  amongst  vu  has  in  certain 
quarters  become  the  great  crime,  the  dtily 
ccnstltuted  official  Investigators  the  crim- 
Isals,  the  loyal  cltlaens  stigmatized  as  the 
ttreats  to  our  liberties. 

All  of  this  need  not  sxirprlse  us — the  Krem- 
li  i  has  established  this  pattern  by  debasing 
w  >rds,  furnishing  the  world  an  upside  down 
language,  fashioning  psychological  projec- 
tl  tns  which  impute  to  the  opponent  the 
cr  mett  the  Soviets  themselves  have  com- 
m  tted.  Semantics  1*  a  prims  weapon  In  the 
S(  Viet  arsenal. 

So  valuable  has  the  oblique  approach  be- 
oc  DM  to  the  Communists  that  the  card- 
ca  trying  member  is  virtually  extinct.  He  is 
a  lability.  If  caught  and  exposed  he  serves 
tt  B  purpose  of  wholesale  arrests  of  other 
Ritds.  How  much  better  to  have  skilled 
di  dectlclans,  who  travel  with  the  repute  of 
social  acceptability  and  leadership,  with  all 
tfca  dividends  of  prestige  that  attend  such 
pcBltlon — how  much  better  to  have  these 
muddying  waters,  confiislng  the  issues,  Im- 
pv  ting  to  patriotic  Americans  a  status  of 
in  'antillsm  in  matters  intellectual.  How 
m  leh  better  to  destroy  by  belittling,  be- 
so  ilrchlng,  and  beguiling. 

[t's  all  so  much  smoother,  it's  so  clever,  so 
eC  BCtive.  No  longer  any  need  to  batch  plots 
of  violence  in  dark  basements — no,  with  the 
n«w  Communist  approach,  the  cocktail  clr- 
cu  It  is  the  arena,  the  drawingroom  the  bat- 
tle ground,  the  media  of  information  and 
er  tertainment  the  payoff.  Why  bother  to 
bl  >w  up  bridges  and  munitions  plants,  when 
a  '  rell-timed  sneer  and  a  claque  of  snickerers 
ca  n  influence  a  policymaker;  why  try  to  rob 
plixta  and  blueprints  if  carefully  cultivated 
kiowledge  of  a  highly  placed  individuals 
m  ual  deflclencies  will  ins\ire  priceless  co- 
o[Bratlon?  Why  the  need  to  take  to  soap 
bcKes  and  strong-arm  methods  to  win  fol- 
io wtxn  and  supporters  when  expertly  planted 
all  nts  In  carefully  aalected  scripts  can  make 


millions  begin  to  doubt  tha  did  values,  and 
thiu  develop  receptlveness  for  the  iCoscow 
line? 

These  tactics  have  paid  off  handsomely  for 
the  Kremlin.  While  talking  softly,  stealing 
prlae  military  secrets  with  the  aid  of  a  vast 
espionage  ring,  and  in  conquests  through 
threats  and  undeclared  wars,  Buaia  has  ab- 
sorbed 100  million  square  miles  and  060  mil- 
lion  human  beings  since  World  War  II. 

I  wonder  what  has  to  happen  before  we 
fully  comprehend  that  appeasement  is  not 
the  way  to  peace  but  Instead  only  leads  to 
greater  and  uglier  damands,  and  ultimate 
disaster. 

Rebecca  West,  In  a  series  of  articles  bx  the 
London  Times,  dealing  with  the  fifth  colunm 
threat  to  America,  and  the  congressional  in- 
quiries aimed  at  exp>oelng  subversives,  makes 
this  interesting  and  pointed  comment: 

*Tt  would  be  a  strange  government,  in- 
deed, that  felt  no  curiosity  when  faced  with 
such  intimations  of  disorder.  To  call  such 
ciu'iosity  'witch  himting'  must  be  the  care- 
less repetition  of  an  impudent  piece  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  and  it  cannot  even  be 
Justified  by  the  pretense  that  investigatiotu 
at  first  reasonable,  degenerated  later  into 
"witch  hunts.'  The  printed  record  shows  no 
more  Inquisltlveness  at  woik  then  than  the 
situation  would  have  provoked  In  any  society 
not  manifestly  insane." 

I  wonder  what  it's  going  to  take  to  make 
lu  realise  that  you  cant  make  a  truce  with 
evil.  What  is  morally  wrong  is  never  politi- 
cally right — ^yet  we  are  being  entreated  con- 
stantly to  Slip  with  the  devil. 

The  dogma  of  liars  and  the  policies  enun- 
ciated by  Lenin  and  Stalin  look  to  a  pro- 
longation of  the  cold  war  until  the  democ- 
racies are  reduced  to  chaos  and  ths  way  Is 
prepared  by  fifth  columnists  for  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat. 

And  the  Soviets  have  marked  America  for 
conquest.     Consider  theee  words  of  Lenin: 

"We  are  living  not  merely  in  one  state  but 
in  a  system  of  states;  and  the  existence  of 
the  Soviet  Republic  side  by  side  with  the 
Imperialist  states  for  a  long  time  is  \mthlnk- 
able.  One  or  the  other  must  triiunph  in 
the  end." 

The  curtain  to  being  drawn  temporarily 
over  the  unhappy  drama  of  Korea.  The  re- 
sults we  yearned  for  there  have  eluded  us. 

The  average  American  cannot  exult  over 
a  situation  which  finds  a  gun  being  put  to 
a  small  country's  head  and  that  covmtry 
being  told  it  cannot  fight  for  its  own  unifica- 
tion in  freedom. 

We  are  presently  reaping  the  damage  that 
was  sown  many  months  ago  in  Korea.  The 
whole  Korean  situation  was  booby-trapped 
by  the  phony  truce  that  lasted  for  months. 

That  stalling  maneuver  robbed  us  of 
whatever  chance  we  had  of  victory.  As  we 
consider  Korea,  we  ought  to  remember  that 
the  expressed  objective  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, repeated  many  times,  was  for  a  united. 
Independent,  and  democratic  Korea. 

Where  is  it? 

And  how  do  we  justify  tha  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  casualties  in  tha  failure 
to  push  on  to  that  objective? 

In  the  words  of  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet, 
recent  commander  of  the  Korean  Theater, 
a  truce  in  Korea  leaves  that  nation  "divided 
and  all  issues  unsettled."  Continuing  on 
this  subject.  General  Van  Fleet  states  (and 
this  was  written  Ijefore  the  truce) :  "We  can 
easily  predict  what  wovild  happen  then.  The 
Communists  would  string  out  the  political 
discussion  endlessly  and  use  them  for  their 
own  propaganda.  We  would  be  continually 
insulted  In  the  discussions,  but  on  our  part 
would  be  forced  to  regard  the  aggressors 
as  an  'honorable  antagonist.'  All  democ- 
racy-loving people,  especially  in  Korea  and 
Asia,  woTild  suffer  a  drastic  loss  of  morals. 

"With  his  clever  use  of  Communist  dialec- 
tics and  propaganda,  the  enemy  would  play 
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UP  the  truce  as  a  great  Communist  victory— 
which  indeed  it  would  be— and  use  it  to 
divide  us  from  our  allies  in  the  Far  East. 
The  first  target  in  this  campaign  would 
be  Japan. 

"Our  military  position  in  Korea  would 
degenerate  through  stagnation.  We  would 
certainly  have  no  heart  as  a  nation  to  re- 
sume the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  enemy 
would  be  free  to  enlarge  his  forces,  r\m  his 
airstrips  aU  the  way  up  to  the  battleline 
*nd  build  up  enormous  stockpiles  of  equip- 
ment free  from  any  interruption  by  our  Air 
and  Navy  to  his  supply  lines. 

"We  fell  into  the  trap  of  a  virtual  cease- 
fire once  before.  It  has  since  cost  us  many 
more  casualties  than  we  would  have  suffered 
in  carrying  the  war  to  a  final  oonclxisicm  In 

1951."  ^  _^ 

As  we  consider  whst  may  happen  next,  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives  in    the    United    Nations    have 
sneeringly  claimed  the  right  to  grab  all  of 
Asia,  country  after  country.     Remembering 
the   way    Communist    forces,    trained    and 
armed  by  Russia,  smashed  across  the  88th 
parallel  into  South  Korea,  does  anyone  seri- 
ously  rule  out   the   possibility   of   another 
Bovlet-sparked   aggression   in   another   spot 
which  suits  their  purpose?      The  Commu- 
nist threat  to  not  regional,  it  to  global.     Its 
success  in  any  one  area  furthers  Its  chances 
of  success  in  every  other  sector.     Yet  large 
numbers  of  our  people  go  their  way  undto- 
turbed  by  the  Soviet  program  of  conquest 
by  infiltration.' subversion,  and  aggression. 
Those    folks    go    on    the    assumption    that 
America  is  beyond  all  harm.      Yet  htotory 
informs  us  that  states,  dynasties,  and  civili- 
sations have  all  fallen.     So  it  was  with  an- 
cient Egypt:  the  dazzling  magnlflcanoe  of  the 
Greek  empire  ts  gone;  despite  their  splendors 
and  power;  Carthage  and  Rome  fell  in  time. 
Yet  there   to  no  need  for  dtomay  If  we 
face  up  to  the  problem  courageously.     Rec- 
ognizing the  capacity  for  harm  possessed  by 
the   enemies   of   democracy,   we   know   that 
freedom  still  has  a  greater  attraction  for  man 
than  anything  in  the  world,  and  no  amount 
of  dtobollcal  propaganda  can  cause  man  to 
deny  the  instinctive  yearnings  of  hte  soul. 
Thto  matter  to  the  heart  of  the  situation 
In  which  we   find  ourselves  today.      In  a 
large  measure  we  have  approached  a  spiritual 
crista.      On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  ma- 
terialistic  godless  athetom  which   seeks   to 
enslave  the  world;  on  the  other,  we  have  a 
democratic  faith,  founded  in  those  priceless 
individual  rights  which  are  guaranteed  to 
man  as  a  son  of  God. 

So  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  to- 
night we  take  cognizance  of  and  extend 
the  warm  hand  of  welcome  to  the  men  of 
Mlsslonhurst.  America  and  the  free  world, 
and  all  the  world,  need  what  they  and  other 
rellglontots  have  to  offer.  Our  spiritual  val- 
ues are  our  strongest  weapons,  our  greatest 
resource  in  thto  struggle  for  survival. 

The  patronage  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  to  not 
a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly.  Ponder  well 
the  lessons  of  Guadalupe.  Lourdes,  and  Pa- 
tima.  The  Lord  still  rules  In  His  heavens 
and  Hto  Blessed  Mother  to  our  most  powerful 
advocate  before  His  throne.  Of  thto  we 
should  be  ever  mindful  and  never  hesitate  to 
ask  tar  her  compelling  intercession. 

May  it  serve  the  divine  purpose  that  Mi8- 
slonhurst  in  Arlington  may  Itself  i>ecome  a 
capltol  for  good  works,  a  vital  source  of 
prayer,  religiotis  and  social  achievement, 
so  that  its  spiritual  attainments,  added  to 
the  deeds  of  men  of  goodwill  everywhere, 
wiU  hasten  the  day  when  sU  men  may  walk 
in  dignity  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  true 
peace. 

Finally,  my  friends,  be  sustained  in  the 
confidence  that  the  Lord  in  Hto  own  good 
time  wUl  bring  all  thto  to  pass,  for  God  to 
not  mocked  fcwever. 
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Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  in  Washington  well  n^h  onto  14 
years  and  I  have  had  many  enlightening 
and  educational  experiences  during  my 
time  here,  but  I  reached  the  climax  the 
other  afternoon  in  the  stately  and  ma- 
jestic conference  room  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Building. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
members  of  the  Louisiana  delegation, 
and  New  Orleans  businessmen  who  came 
to  protest  the  decision — without  cour- 
tesy of  a  hearing— to  remove  the  10th 
civil-service  district  from  New  Or- 
leans to  EMillas.  Of  course  there  is  noth- 
ing new  or  startling  in  a  Federal  agency 
being  removed  from  Louisiana  to  Texas. 
The  Democratic  administration  made 
Louisiana  a  Federal  province  of  Texas, 
and  now  the  Republican  administration 
is  taking  up  where  the  Democrats  left 
off.  They  are  trying  to  give  the  coup 
de  grace.  It  was  the  fantastic  brazen- 
ness  of  the  whole  business  which  causes 
me  to  comment  at  this  time. 

Although  the  10th  civil-service  dis- 
trict has  been  located  in  New  Orleans 
for  almost  40  years,  the  first  news  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Louisiana 
delegation  had  of  the  decision  to  move 
to  Dallas  was  through  Information  re- 
ceived from  alarmed  and  dismayed  em- 
ployees of  the  civil  service.  Although 
the  decision  had  been  reached  in  March 
and  made  final  in  AimtU,  it  took  more 
than  30  days  for  Philip  Young,  Chahr- 
man  of  the  Commission,  to  finally  reply 
to  congressional  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  wonder  if  that  tardiness  is  to  be 
the  yardstick  of  efficiency  under  the  new 
Chairman. 

The  alleged  reason  for  removing  the 
office  was  a  supposed  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $138,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  in  all  my 
time  witnessed  such  a  juggling  of  fig- 
ures. Chairman  Yottng  said  the  figures 
of  the  Commission  were  based  on  a 
minute  study  of  all  factors  involved,  but 
he  has  never  yet  produced  the  figures. 
He  always  had  them  until  he  was  asked 
for  them,  and  then  they  were  not  at 
hand.  It  was  the  biggest  hocus-pocus 
mess  I  have  ever  seen.  If  what  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  doing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  under  the  Republican  admin- 
istration Is  an  example  of  the  accuracy 
of  other  savings  being  made  in  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  I  shudder 
to  think  of  what  the  real  facts  and  the 
real  figures  actually  are.  If  the  Qivil 
Service  Commission's  performance  is  a 
pattern,  then  I  must  inevitably  conclude 
the  savings  are  not  facts  but  fancy. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  mumbo- jumbo 
and  utter  disregard  of  the  facts  as  ex- 
hibited by  Chairman  Yoxmo. 


As  the  conference  progressed  It  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  to  get  him 
to  answer  the  simplest  of  questions  with 
forthrightness.  Before  the  conference 
had  broken  up — it  never  should  have 
begun  for  all  the  good  it  produced — the 
aUeged  $138,000  savings  had  shrunk  to 
a  paltry  $5,000  which  would  have  evap- 
orated had  the  conference  lasted  any 
longer. 

The  attitude  of  the  chairman  was  that 
It  was  nobody's  business  what  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  did  and  certainly 
not  the  business  or  concern  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation.  When  pressed  as 
to  why  the  delay  in  answering  the  con- 
gressional inquiries  as  to  Uie  decision  to 
remove  the  office  from  New  Orleans,  we 
were  bluntly  informed  that  press  notices 
had  been  given  out.  The  day  obviously 
has  now  come,  as  far  as  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  under  Chairman  Young 
is  concerned,  when  Members  of  Congress 
must  depend  on  newspaper  announce- 
ments as  to  what  is  happening  in  their 
State  or  their  districts.  And  as  far  as 
the  people  of  a  State  or  city  are  con- 
cerned— well  they  are  only  people  and 
should  not  have  the  temerity  to  ask 
questions  or  attempt  to  protect  their 
interests. 

My  opinion  of  the  direction  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  except  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Robert  Ramspeck. 
has  never  been  high.  Based  on  this  re- 
cent experience  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  10th  civil  service  district  was. 
In  effect,  "gerrymandered"  out  of  New 
Orleans,  that  opinion  is  at  a  new  low. 

The  entire  fantastic  story  is  too  long 
to  detail  here.  I  have  just  highlighted 
it  and  as  an  unbiased  and  unprejudiced 
witness  I  summon  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  reliable  and  objec- 
tive newspaper  reporters,  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene.  Mr.  Poe  was  present  at  the 
so-called  hearing,  and  I  offer  here  the 
story  which  he  wrote  for  his  newspaper, 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  which  ^ 
gives  a  brief  r6sum6  of  his  evaluation  of 
the  happenings.  It  should  be  interesting 
reading  to  any  member  of  this  body  who 
expects  to  get  any  satisfaction  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  under  its  pres- 
ent direction. 
Mr.  Poe's  story: 

HtsxaT    ATTACKS    CSC    Ovxa    Shitt— Calls 
HsAKiNo    ON    Closing    Omcx    Kangasoo 

COUST 

(By  Edgar  Poe) 

Washington,  June  11.— In  what  Louisiana 
witnesses  agreed  was  an  amazing  perform- 
ance, the  Civil  Service  Commission  Thursday 
failed  to  prove  its  cohtentlons  It  would  save 
$134,710  a  year  as  a  result  of  fcloslng  its  two- 
State  regional  office  at  New  Orleans  and 
merging  it  with  Delias  and  Atlanta. 

At  the  end  of  the  2-hour  hewing.  Repre- 
sentative F.  Edwakb  HtaxxT,  Of  New  Orleans, 
who  led  a  sharp  attack  on  the  Commission, 
described  the  Commission  hearing  as  the 
"kangaroo  court  upholding  the  dectelon  made 
in  the  star  chamber  session  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  we  can't  let  our  guard  down. 
We  must  keep  on  fighting." 

BteERT  said  following  a  meeting  that  "Miha 
move  will  ije  made  as  scheduled  next  Monday. 

"On  their  own  figures  they  will  only  s^ve 
fS.OOO — if  that,"  HtBsm'  declared,  explaining 
that  the  Commission  had  Justified  the  move 
on  groiuids  of  economy. 
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While  ChaltiBUi  PliI14>  Toong.  d  tbm  i 

tnC  tb*  lf«w  OrlMuw  oJiin.  J^itaB  mnor  Wl»> 
dam,  Logtelana  Bcpnblleaa  n»tkinaJ  «aa»- 
mltteenaan.  iiyrwtirt  tb*  eoDTlctlon  that 
some  good  came  from  tbe  hearing.  Toang. 
after  considerable  premteg  by  Btanrr  near 
the  end  at  the  hearing,  agf— <  ^  ptoTlde  an« 
other  hearing  later  in  the  year  before  the 
Oommlaelon'B  rerommenrtatlone  for  appro- 
prlattona  are  dispatched  to  the  Bureau  ci  the 
Budget. 

araAnoic  x^ocatioit  citb> 
Tbe  big  iaeue  ai  far  aa  the  T.firii«ittT<a  Ccm- 
greaemen  and  witnesses  are  concerned  Is  not 
the  cloaing  of  tbe  regional  oOce  with  tome 
19  employees,  but  they  said  the  trend  Is  and 
has  been  for  Fsderal  agencies  throughout  tbe 
Oorecnment  to  locate  oOoas  where  there  are 
regional  Ctni  Senrlce  Commission  offloes. 

Furthermore.  New  Orleans  wltnesees  main> 
tain  that  the  city  is  In  a  strategic  location 
to  better  lerTe  certain  areas  of  the  far  South 
than  either  Dallas  or  Atlanta. 

Making  statements  at  the  hearings  were 
RepreeentatlTe  Hale  Boggs.  Be^veeentative 
Overttm  Brooks,  tbe  dean  at  the  delegation: 
Bepreeentatlvcs  James  H.  Ifcnlson.  T.  A. 
Thompson,  and  Oeorge  8.  Long;  A.  P.  Wmat, 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  New  Or- 
leans area:  Al  Llska.  assistant  city  attorney: 
Xionls  Schwartz,  New  Orleans  traffic  and 
transportation  bureau;  Frank  Wnralow  and 
Bruce  Tucker,  aaslstant  to  Senators  Alleh  J. 
KUender  and  Buasell  Long,  respectively,  and 
B«bert  and  Wisdom. 

mttlng  with  Chairman  Young  durti«  the 
hearing  were  Associate  Commissioners 
George  ICowe  and  Frederick  J.  Lawton. 

Toong  repeatedly  insisted  that  the  district 
ClYll  Serrice  Commission  ottos  that  will  be 
retained  at  New  Orleans  will  proride  good 
and  adequate  serrlce.  Several  at  the  Louisi- 
ana witnesses,  said  they  would  not  dispute 
that,  but  they  emphasised  that  the  New  Or- 
leans regional  oak;e  had  been  in  the  dty  for 
some  40  years. 

They  then  ehalleged  the  Commission  to 
I»rore  where  their  asserted  savings  would  be 
made  by  merging  the  office  with  Dallas  and 
Atlanta.  Dl^laying  a  series  of  charts  and 
flgnres  prepared  In  advance,  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  only  thing  proved  was  that  the  po- 
sitions in  the  New  Orleans  office  will  be 
merged  Into  Atlanta  and  Dallas,  already  top- 
heavy  with  Federal  agencies. 

New  Orleans  at  one  time  was  regional 
beadquarten  for  the  ClvU  Service  Cbmmls- 
sion  for  Texas.  Louisiana,  and  Mlft^wlppiL 
Under  a  regrouping.  New  Orleans  became 
the  regional  office  for  Louisiana  and  ICssIb- 
alppl  only. 

Prior  to  World  War  XI.  New  Orleans  was 
the  10th  United  States  clvll-service  regional 
office  with  Jurisdiction  over  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  The  office  was  moved  to  Dallas  in 
1943  on  the  ground  that  it  would  help  the 
war  effort,  but  with  the  undmtandlng  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  it  would  be  returned 
to  New  Orleans.  This  was  never  done.  In- 
stead, witnesses  brought  out.  IClssisslppl 
was  detached  from  the  Atlanta  region  and. 
with  Louisiana,  became  the  10th  region  at 
New  Orleans. 

Toung  said  (me  of  the  reasons  that  New 
Orleans  and  the  St.  Paul,  Iflnn.,  regional 
offices  were  closed  was  because  they  served 
the  smaUest  number  of  Federal  employees 
In  the  country.  The  Louisiana  witnesses 
UAA  the  Commission  that  the  only  reason 
the  small  number  was  involved  was  because 
of  the  1»43  agreement  to  return  the  Texas 
Jurisdiction  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  not 
lived  up  to. 

Representative  Htoxrr  told  the  Commls- 
sAon  that  they  did  not  hold  the  present  Com- 
mlssitm  responsible  for  the  old  agreement 
Fant.  as  Industrial  representative  of  the 
chamber  of  conunerce.  said  New  Orleans  to 
located  very  strategically,  almost  directly  in 
the  longitudinal  center  of  the  South,  with 
unaqualad  railway  and  motor- transit  faclii- 
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of  thA  geographical  posttton, 
t^  good  raU  and  other  taemtftes  and  for 
rsaaoM,  Htm  Orleans  was  selected  48 
ago  as  the  loaatlaa  for  the  10th  re- 
gional GIvU  Ssrvloe  Onmmisston.  ha  said. 

Fant  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  chamber 
dr  commerce,  which  he  said  is  greatly  Inter- 
c  ited  in  economy  in  Oovsmment*  that  New 
C  rleans  can  most  economically  and  sttclent- 
1; '  mm  Louisiana  and  MlsBissippL  He  said 
t  lere  is  apparently  no  saving  to  the  Oov- 
e  -nment  by  the  move  to  Dallaa  and  Atlanta, 
and  from  all  indications  tbe  total  post  of 
a  Iministering  civil  service  will  not  be  re- 
fliaoed  nationally. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  official  proposed 
f  rst  a  larger  regional  office  at  New  Orleans, 
t  lUng  In  several  Southern  States,  or  an  al- 
timata  plan  that  would  include  Louisiana 
and  lOasiaslppl,  which  he  said  are  linked 
t  (gather  economically  and  otherwise. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTrSRTS 

nf  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRKBBNTATIVS8 
Monday.  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
^  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
my  remarks  at  the  centennial  banquet 
l|i  connection  with  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
..  Sunday.  June  14.  1953.  at  Central 
dathollc  Auditorium. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Inyoea- 
t  on  by  Rer.  Michael  A.  Hofiklns.  O.  S.  A., 
IBStor.  St  Laurence  OToole  Church; 
remarks  by  Attorney  James  P.  Kane. 
K'bo  was  chairman,  toastmaster;  Hon. 
Ifouis  8.  Cox;  toasts  by  myself;  Hon. 
ichael  A.  Flanagan,  member  of  the 
ite  senate;  Elliott  P.  Vose.  chairman, 
of  Selectmen,  Methuen,  Mass.; 
E.  Ebtrdy.  chairman.  Board  of  Se- 
;tmen.  Andover,  Mass. ;  John  J.  Willis, 
lalrman.  Board  of  Selectmen,  North 
>ver.  Mass.;  prayer  for  the  future 
Rabbi  Herschel  Levin.  Temple  Em- 
muel;  toast  by  the  Honorable  Francis 
Collins.  Mayor,  Salem.  Mass.;  oration 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Buckley.  May- 
city  of  Lawrence.  Mass..  and  bene- 
|ction  by  the  Reverend  W.  Harold  Dea- 
)n.  rector.  Grace  Episcopal  Cltfirch. 
by  the  Centennial  Chorus  under 
tie  direction  of  James  Moore,  and  music 
b  r  members  of  the  Lawrence  Symphon- 
ic tta  urider  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
A  Higgins: 
B  otAKKB  or  How.  Thomas  J.  Laks,  Dsm ocbat. 


or  liiAasAcauBcns.  Bamqttkt  Ckntxnniai. 
CaLEaaATioM,  Ctrr  or  LAwasifCs,  Mass.. 
SuwDAT,  Jun  14.  1953,  Cimtbai.  Cathouc 

AUMTOanTM 

The  United  States  salutes  Lawrence.  Mass. 

The  United  States  congratulates  Lawrence 
oi  I  its  lOOth  bhthday  aa  a  city. 

The  Nation  has  been  watching  our  com- 
m  unity,  and  It  will  continue  to  do  so,  long 
ai  ter  this  celebration  Is  a  memory.  The  eyes 
cd  many  are  upon  us,  with  a  Uttle  anxiety, 
bi  t  with  much  more  pride,  rot  everyone  ad- 
mires  a  person  who  can  take  it.  and  come 
IM  ck  nghUng.  A  city  is  only  the  sum  of  all 
tte  people  who  live  in  It  and  for  it.  Ours 
his  a  tradition  of  meeting  and  overcoming 
ot  stadee  becauss  our  people  never  surrender. 

We  have  our  dMut — the  aiUUa  that  ara 
ttiptj. 


We  are  taking  care  of  ovr  wtnmded— the 
unemployed. 

There  are  few  deserters.  Because  we  dont 
quit  under  fire. 

The  workers,  housewives,  merchants,  and 
busineasmen  have  battle-tested  oonlldenoe. 
Their  morale  Is  nndauntad.  They  won't  be 
Ucked. 

The  fervor  of  our  centennial  celebration 
proved  to  tbe  Nation  that  our  banners  are 
not  trailing  in  the  dust.  We  are  proud  ot 
ova  past.  and.  because  of  that,  we  are  de- 
termined to  win  through  a  l>etter  future. 

A  Boston  newspaper  editorial  in  com- 
menting on  our  centennial,  said  that  *Xaw- 
rence  has  had  a  hard  time  ot  it  for  a  large 
part  of  the  past  forty-odd  years  with  Its  sick 
textile  Industry,  upon  which  it  depended  too 
much  for  the  livelihood  of  a  laige  part  of 
its  population.  While  there  may  be  con- 
tinued hardship  for  s  time,  in  the  process  at 
huUdlng  up  new  Industries,  the  final  result 
will  be  a  better  diversification,  so  thst.  if  st 
times  one  Industry  is  depressed,  it  can  be 
compensated  for  by  activity  In  sooie  othsr 
line.- 

To  which  It  might  have  added,  that  we 
have  suffered  from  fire,  cyclone,  flood,  and 
hurricane,  not  to  mention  tbe  brave  men  we 
have  given  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 
We  do  not  avoid  thaee  facts.  Facing  them. 
gives  us  the  reeolute  courage  to  overcome 
them,  as  we  have  done. 

And  as  we  are  doing  In  the  current  eeo> 
nomic  struggle. 

Ours  is  not  a  community  where  gold  Is 
picked  up  from  the  streets.  Few  of  our  chil- 
dren are  bom  with  sliver  spoons  In  their 
mouths. 

Those  settlements  that  were  built  on  a 
get-rich-qulck  basis  are  now  ghost  towns 
on  a  deeert. 

Lawrence  lives  and  works  for  the  future 
because  It  has  the  solid  foundations  of  skill, 
spiritual  grace,  and  chsuvcter. 
The  worst  is  behind  us. 
Two  men  were  killed  during  the  building 
of  the  great  dam  more  than  100  years  ago. 
It  was  a  heartbreaking  Job  to  control  nature 
for  our  own  use  with  muscle  and  stone,  but 
It  was  done. 

Throughout  ottf  history  vre  have  Lad  set- 
backs, but  they  never  deterred  nor  discour- 
aged our  forefathers. 

What  they  accomplished  with  reverence 
and  effort  we  can  do  with  the  added  tools 
of  machinery  and  knowledge  which  they 
made  possible  for  tu  by  their  sacrifices. 

Mills  may  come  and  go,  but  our  churches 
and  schools  floiu'lBh,  sQd  we  have  the  pur- 
pose to  build  the  growth  industries  for  today 
and  tomorrow. 

The  Nation  knows  that  plush  cities  and 
pleasiire  resorts  are  not  the  source  of  its 
strength  and  progress. 

This  city  was  a  testing  grotmd  In  191J. 
when  the  first  challenge  of  conununUm. 
moving  in  to  exploit  our  distress,  was 
soundly  rejected  by  the  mUl  workers  of  Law- 
rence who  inspired  the  Nation  with  an  un- 
forgettable demonstration  of  Americanism. 
Cradled  in  the  Merrimack  VaUey— between 
Prospect  and  Tower  and  Phillips  Hills— Law- 
rence is  the  industrial  United  States  In 
miniature.  Here  races  and  creeds  from  aU 
over  the  vnn-ld  are  working  together  and  for 
the  unity  which  Is  the  hope  of  mankind. 
As  we  are  breaking  away  from  the  fexidal 
dependence  upon  one  industry  ova  sons  and 
daughters  are  taking  as  mates  those  whose 
names  were  once  strangers  in  the  house. 
Out  of  this  variety,  human  and  economic, 
we  shaU  reap  the  fuU  harvest  that  wlU  bless 
•U  the  uncertalntlea  we  have  experienoed 
In  recent  years. 

From   Boston    to   Frisco,    and    from   New 
Orleans  to  Washington,  they  know  that  we 
have  the  will  to  win. 
They  are  only  watching  the  progress  «• 
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Tb»  State  aad  National  Oovemments  will 
belp  us,  insofar  aa  they  can.  but  we  must 
do  most  of  the  Job  ourselves. 

Per  baps,  we  knew  this  all  along. 

Now  we  wiU  tackle  the  problem  with  re- 
newed effort. 

This  Is  our  ctty  and  in  ovet  hands. 

Again  we  have  become  a  testing  ground, 
and  the  Nation  Is  observing  what  one  com- 
munity can  do  against  great  odda  to  create 
»  future  with  new  opportunities  for  all. 
What  we  do  here  wUl  encourage  and  help 
other  cities  when  they  have  to  pioneer  again. 

As  In  1912  we  are  In  the  pilot's  seat  once 
more,  leading  the  way  through  difficulties  to 
prove  what  the  free  people  of  a  free  city  can 
accomplish  on  their  own  aiul  as  an  example 
for  others. 

We  pause  but  only  for  a  moment  on  this 
centennial  birthday. 

With  gratitude  to  the  past  we  t\um,  and 
set  our  sights  on  tbe  future. 

With  faith  la  Ood.  In  onraelvea.  and  in 
tbe  United  States  of  America. 


OUo  State  Seaate  Adopts  a  Tniely 
RcsolvtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOUSK  OF  REPRESKMTAl'lVES 
ThuTsdaw,  June  11,  1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday. June  15.  1953.  this  House  had  up 
for  consideration  a  very  Important  bHl 
In  which  the  managing  offlcials  of  many 
Ohio  industries  had  a  very  important  in- 
terest. Likewise,  the  employees  of  these 
industriea  had  a  very  vital  interest 
therein. 

I  refer  to  the  coal  industry,  the  bride 
and  tile  industry,  the  railroads  engaging 
in  the  transportation  of  coal,  the  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  producers,  the  man- 
ufacturers of  glass  and  pottery,  and 
many  other  industries  which  produce 
commodities  which  have  to  meet  the 
competition  o<  foreign-made  goods 
which  flood  our  markets. 

I  did  all  I  could  to  encourage  the  pat- 
sage  of  legislation  that  would  protect  the 
interests  of  our  own  deserving  American 
producers.  I  am  glad  that  the  Ohio 
State  Senate  appreciated  the  battle  that 
I  and  other  CMilo  Congressmen  have  been 
making  to  defend  the  rights  of  Ohio 
producers  and  their  employees  by  pass- 
ing a  resolution  with  reference  to  the 
subject,  which  In  Ohio  is  in  some  in- 
stances getting  desperate. 

I  am  glad  to  include  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  in  my  rwnarks.  I  approve 
the  resolution,  for  it  is  in  line  with  what 
I  have  been  fighting  for  for  some  time. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Resolution  requesting  Members  of  Congress 

from  the  State  of  Ohio  to  Investigate  the 

harm  being  done  to  the  glass,  pottery,  and 

allied  industries  by  foreign  Imports  snd 

urging  the  Federal  Government  to  Mmlt 

these  Imports 

Whereas  the  livelihood  of  many  workers 
within  the  borders  of  tbe  State  of  Ohio  is 
being  threatened  due  to  the  loss  of  glass, 
pottery,  and  allied  industries;  and 

"Whereas  Import  competition  from  low- 
wage  areas  of  the  world  Is  a  constant  menace 
to  the  continued  employment  of  thousands 


ot  workers  to  the  glass.  pe«tery.  and  other 
allied  industries;  and 

'Whereas  American  wage  standards  have 
been  mamtained  and  strengthened  by  na- 
tional pit^ttniim  wage  legislation,  supple- 
mented in  many  States  by  minimum  wage 
laws  of  their  own.  and  these  laws  have 
tended  to  wipe  out  sweatshop  working  con- 
dlUens;  and 

"Whereas  our  national  obligations  have 
reached  unheard  of  heights  during  time  of 
peace  and  require  the  maintenance  of  liigh 
national  income  to  avoid  insolvency;  and 

"Whereas  the  far-reaching  duty  and  tariff 
reductions  that  tutve  taken  place  dm-ing  the 
past  17  years  under  the  trade  agrecni«its 
program  have  exposed  the  glass,  pottery, 
axMt  other  allied  Industries  to  Impoverish- 
ment and  loss  of  employment;  and 

"Whereas  such  impoverishment  will  under- 
mine Uie  living  standards  and  the  employ- 
ment of  many  workers  within  tbe  borders 
of  tbe  State  of  Ohio:  Therefore  be  it 

'•Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Gblo  go  OB  record  in  favor  of  fairer  tariff 
Tachedules  for  the  glass  and  pottery  industry 
in  order  to  keep  foreign  competitors  from 
selltag  their  wares  at  subeompetittve  prices 
in  this  country,  and  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Ohio  caU  for  a  Fed- 
eral investigation  of  tiie  present  situation, 
and  demand  that  ttie  Department  of  State 
cause  a  limitation  of  these  imports  until 
such  time  ss  the  condition  of  tbslr  produc- 
tion and  the  wages  paid  in  plants  where 
glsssware,  pottery,  and  allied  products  are 
made  are  improved  and  more  nearly  equal 
American  standards  of  wages  and  working 
oonditlona.'* 

I,  Thoa.  K.  Bateman,  hereby  certify  ttnX 
the  above  Is  a  true  and  corrected  copy  of 
Senate  Resolution  S*  adopted  by  the  Ohio 
Senate,  Uay  27.  1953. 

Tmoa.  M.  Batxm AW. 
Cleric  of  the  Senate. 


iemard  J.  Riky 


EXTENSIC»«  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPR«8KNTAxivlt8 

Monday,  June  IS,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoaa,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  speech  I  made  at 
the  testimonial  banquet  in  honor  of  Ber- 
nacd  J.  Riley,  Massachusetts  State  De- 
plrunent  Commander  of  the  United 
American  Veterans,  which  was  held  in 
Chelsea,  Mass..  on  June  6,  1953: 

The  first  order  of  business  Is  to  congratu- 
late our  friend  and  comrade,  Bernard  J. 
Riley,  who  has  been  chosen  as  Massachusetts 
State  Department  Commander.  United  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

If  I  know  Bemle  he  win  take  It  right  in 
stride,  considering  it  not  as  an  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  but  as  an  opportunity  to 
give  some  of  his  own  great  heart  to  help 
buddies  who  are  sick  or  discouraged  and  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  an  veterans,  up  and 
down  the  line. 

We  are  Just  a  week  beyond  Memorial  Day, 
when  we  paid  tribute  to  the  heroes  who  have 
gone. 

The  fighting  In  Korea  is  coming  to  an  end. 

What  is  the  connection? 

It  is  this. 

we  cheer  the  men  when  they  leave  home 
to  do  the  fighting  for  us  on  some  foreign 
shore  and  then  turn  our  backs  on  them  when 


they  return.  May  the  80th  has  become  a 
holiday  instead  of  a  holy  day.  After  the 
parade  and  the  visit  to  the  cemeteries  to 
decorate  the  gr&ves  and  engage  in  memorial 
exercises,  we  Jump  into  the  famUy  Jalopy 
and  take  off  for  a  good  time. 

Now  I  have  never  thought  of  asyetif  aa 
being  a  crepehanger,  but  I  have  been  dia- 
torbed  at  times  by  these  contradictions. 
We  send  a  boy  off  to  fight  for  his  country — 
which  means  us — and  offer  him  all  kinds  ot 
encouragement  siunmed  up  in  that  tricky 
phrase :  "Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  men  in 
uniform." 

But  wlien  he  returns,  if  he  doee,  we  give 
him  the  cold  shoulder.  He  finds  that  he  has 
lost  ground  while  he  has  been  away;  tnat 
others  are  far  ahead  of  him  in  such  matters 
as  marrying,  raising  a  family,  putting  vooDej 
in  the  bank,  and  getting  promoted.  We  give 
him  a  CI  bill  of  rights  to  ease  our  coa- 
science  and  then  toss  him  overboard. 
Tbe  Uving  veteran  is  forgotten. 
So  much  so  that  we  begin  to  default  on 
our  obligations  to  him. 

Tbe  sly  business  of  giving  with  one  hand 
and  taking  away  with  the  other  is  already  at 
work  in  Washington  where  certain  elements 
are  trying  to  cut  back  on  medical  services  tar 
veterans. 

That  shows  their  Impatience  when  they 
start  to  slash  the  hospitaU  first. 

If  veterans  had  no  organiaatlone  to  fight 
for  them  you  can  Just  imagine  what  would 
happen.  The  stay-at-homes  would  soon  be 
blaming  tbe  draftees  for  starting  wars,  for 
ralstag  taxes,  for  wasting  property  hke  uni- 
forms, chows,  bullets,  and  ^asma.  Sounds 
fanciful,  doesnt  It?  But  there  are  super- 
ficial people  in  our  eouatry  who  are  so  intent 
on  geUing  ahead  themselves  that  they  are 
bUnd  to  the  rights  of  others.  Of  course, 
they  spout  about  patriotism  and  faraway 
ideals,  tnfing  to  cover  up  their  real  purpoae. 
Once  In  a  while,  however,  they  cannot  es- 
cape the  temptation  to  reach  for  everything, 
-and  then  ws  see  around  the  comer  at  the 
afiask  they  are  wearing. 

Sure,  they  honor  the  veterans  on  Memorial 
Bay  beeauae  It  looks  good  to  do  so.  And  they 
buy  bonds  at  raUles — which  they  seU  soon 
after.  But  on  the  Q.  T.  they  are  trying  to  get 
their  sons  exempted  from  the  draft  or  are 
concealing  their  income  to  get  out  of  paying 
their  income  tax. 

Fortunately,  there  are  not  too  many  of  this 
breed  as  yet. 

Whether  they  know  It  or  not,  they  are 
aiding  and  abetting  communism,  for  they 
would  sell  out  anything  as  long  as  they  could 
do  It  In  secret  and  safely. 

If  all  American  parents  acted  this  way  and 
succeeded  In  beating  selective  service  and 
internal  reverrae,  the  United  States  would  be 
dissolving  right  before  oxir  eyes. 

Happily,  these  polite  traitors  are  but  a 
minority.  We  hope  that  their  conscience  at 
least  will  catch  up  with  them  sometime,  for 
they  must  have  a  feeble  spark  of  s  conscience 
somewhere  underneath  all  that  selfishness. 
B\rt  when  they  turn  around  and  try  to 
undermine  the  veterans  who  saved  them — 
that  Is  the  last  straw. 

Veterans'  cnrganlzatlons,  working  together, 
can  stop  this  trend.  They  miist  reallxe  that 
the  opposition  will  try  to  divide  them  by 
playing  off  one  against  the  other  and  caus- 
ing confusion  In  our  ranks. 

The  whole  field  of  veterans'  benefits  is  en- 
dangered whenever  the  first  breach  is  made 
In  oiu*  defenses. 

Each  organization  has  pride  in  itself, 
which  :s  right  and  proper,  becatise  we  had 
that  same  pride  in  ovu:  own  outfit  when  we 
wore  the  tmlform  of  our  country.  But  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  go  our  separate 
ways  In  civilian  life  and  fall  to  present  the 
united  front  that  will  fight  against  those 
who  would  water  down  the  basic  rights  of 
an  veterans. 
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This  Is  our  flnt  reaponalblllty. 

We  bare  ajsothcr. 

Men  and  womeD  who  have  serred  tn  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Untted  States  have  a 
far  better  appreciation  of  what  our  country 
stands  for  and  the  dangers  It  faces  than 
those  who  never  bad  to  make  sacrlfloea  for 
the  Nation. 

It  Is  our  Job  to  make  certain  that  the 
United  States  never  becomes  militarily  weak 
again. 

It  Is  also  our  Job  to  see  that  the  young 
are  brought  up  with  a  slitcere  love  for  the 
nag.  with  an  understanding  of  their  rights 
and  duties  as  citizens  of  this  Republic,  and 
with  the  Intelligence  and  character  to  give 
as  well  as  to  get.  With  our  emphasis  on 
things,  we  have  come  to  regard  the  strength 
of  our  country  as  one  based  upon  the  pro- 
duction lines  of  our  farms  and  factories. 
But  a  good  worker  can  be  a  narrow  citizen. 
And  a  man  who  provides  well  for  his  own 
family  can  be  Indifferent  to  the  needs  of  bis 
neighbors.  As  always,  the  real  values  of  a 
people  are  based  upon  their  homes,  their 
schools,  and  their  churches.  If  we  neglect 
these,  we  build  a  nation  of  hollow  supermen 
who  look  Impressive  but  have  nothing  In- 
side. 

We  as  a  Nation.  In  our  dealings  with 
others,  are  Isegtnnlng  to  discover  that  we 
can't  buy  everything. 

The  war  In  Korea  will  end  after  a  fashion, 
and  we  will  be  glad  when  the  suffering  stops. 
It  baa  cost  us  a  lot.  much  more  than  the 
money  we  have  spent.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  a  lingering  uneasiness  about  the 
way  In  which  It  Is  settled.  Something 
shabby^  something  missing.  No  real  solu- 
tion to  the  overall  danger  that  will  continue. 
We  can't  escape  the  feeling  that  In  some 
way  which  is  not  clear  to  us  now  we  have 
been  sold  out.  Grudging  allies  who  were 
saved  by  our  material  help  are  glad  to  see 
us  frustrated  and  somehow  humiliated. 
Perhaps  this  Is  a  natural  result  of  our  con- 
centration on  material  wea[>ons  and  our  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  human  factors  that 
are  at  work.  There  Is  envy  of  us  among  our 
friends.  There  Is  wounded  pride  among 
them. 

During  most  of  our  lifetime  we  have  been 
busy  with  our  own  personal  problems  and 
with  the  development  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  that  was  comfortably  protected 
by  two  large  oceans.  We  had  no  neighbor 
problems  to  speak  of.  How  all  that  has 
chan(;:ed  with  36  years  and  3  wars  that  have 
been  fo\ight  on  the  other  side  of  those 
oceans. 

Once  we  were  by  ourselves.  Now  we  are 
one  of  the  two  world  powers,  and  we  must 
think  In  world  terms  If  we  are  to  survive 
that  other  power  which  is  working  for 
destruction. 

This  will  take  some  change  In  our  atti- 
tudes and  our  actions. 

Just  like  a  young  person  who  suddenly 
finds  himself  with  the  responsibilities  of 
manhood.  It's  a  bit  of  a  shock  at  first — 
grappling  with  big  problems.  But  he  can't 
retreat  to  the  Isolation  of  childhood.  He 
must  advance. 

We  veterans  know  something  of  this  world. 
The  younger  ones  Joined  the  Navy  and  saw 
the  world  or  found  themselves  with  the  Army 
on  some  foreign  shore  where  the  pictiu-e- 
book  scenery  was  all  messed  up.  It  wasn't  a 
pleasure  trip  like  the  tourist  agencies  de- 
scribe It.  It  was  education  the  hard  way 
and  not  the  kind  we  would  like  our  wives 
or  children  to  experience. 

When  it  was  over,  we  thought  we  could 
handle  anything  that  might  come  along. 

After  all.  we  had  cooked  up  the  atom 
bomb — the  biggest  thing  yet — bigger  than 
native's  weapons  of  flood,  and  hurricane, 
plague,  and  fire. 

But  Jtist  tbe  other  day  our  scientists  ex- 
ploded an  A-bomb  that  was  twice  as  destruc- 
tive as  the  flnt  one  that  was  set  ofl  less  than 
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ago.    And  the  shock  of  It  could  be 
in  our  own  minds  and  hearts, 
those  few  years  what  progress  have  we 
as  human  beings  to  control  the  vast 
forces  of  our  own  creation  that  could 
the  earth? 
see.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  improve. 
United  American  Veterans  Is  one  of 
organizations  that  we  depend  upon  to 
America,  to  make  It  strong  in  mind 
spirit,  which  are  the  (mly  weapons  that 
pull  us  through. 
Without  them  the  A-bomb  could  boom- 
erai  kg  on  \is. 

X  appUy.  and  when  we  least  expect  it. 
Am  »rlca  produces  men  In  every  walk  of  life 
wh4  have  capacities  for  this  new  leadership, 
young  man  Is  elected  to  a  school  com- 
mittee In  some  nearby  town  and  brings  the 
freih,  clean  air  ot  ability  and  Integrity  Into 
the  deliberations  of  a  lt>ody  that  were  here- 
tofire.  let  us  say  and  only  In  Imagination, 
son  ewhat  tainted  with  cynicism  and  the  fast 
ahuDe. 
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a  labor  leader  and  a  biisineas  manager 
out  their  disagreement  fairly,  and  I 
fairly. 

a  clerg3nnan  succeeds  In  leading  his 
into  the  ways  of  righteousness, 
a  nuin  is  chosen  freely,  by  the  trust 
confidence  of  his  fellow  members,  to 
the  State  organization  of  a  group  of 
veterans  that  Is  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  4ll  that  Is  fine  in  our  American  tradition, 
know  who  that  man  is.  We  have 
cor^e  to  honor  him,  to  be  happy  with  him, 
to  expect  the  best  from  his  adminis- 
tration. 

C  oni^atulations  to  you.  Bernard  J.  Riley, 
good  friend  and  esteemed  commander. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KIW  TOSK 

t^  THS  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVXS 
Tuesday,  June  2. 1953 

Ijlr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleised  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
mji  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
wh  ch  appeared  in  the  June  1953  issue 
of  he  official  monthly  publication  of  the 
Je\1sh  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
Stsjtes,  the  Jewish  Veteran: 
Stof  Thosx  Cuts 

Ciits  In  the  Veterans'  Administration 
bud  get  for  1954  have  been  attacked  b|^the 
Jew  Ish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  in 
1  oessage  which  has  been  released  by 
Nat  onal  Commander  Jesse  Moss. 

T  tils  suicidal  cut  In  vital  services  for  veter- 
ans is  a  direct  affront  to  the  sick  and 
wo\  nded  men  who  have  risked  their  lives 
and  sacrificed  their  health  in  two  World 
Wai  s  and  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
T|ie  statement  by  Congressman  PHnxxra 
no  beds  will  be  lost  through  the  pro- 
budget  cuts  Just  does  not  Jibe  with  tbe 
history  of  siich  cuts  In  the  past.  Inevitably 
bed&  are  lost  with  resultant  disaster  for 
health  and  well-t>elng  of  men  who  have 
fou^t  well  for  their  country  and  who  de- 
better.  Commander  Moss  has  pointed 
outlthat  many  beds  will  be  lost  through  the 
alreidy  drastic  reductions  made  as  a  result 
of  Ikst  year's  cuts.  And,  he  warns,  not  only 
win  many  men  who  need  treatment  be 
tun  ted  out.  but  the  quality  of  service  avall- 
abl<  to  the  remainder  will  deteriorate  to  a 
disc  raceful  level. 

T  lis  la  an  isstie  which  directly  concerns 
the  Jewiah  War  Veterans,  whicli  la  orgaaized 


to  defend  the  rights  of  veterans  whenever 
these  rights  are  threatened.  With  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  fourth  greatest  mili- 
tary conflict  In  its  history,  with  thousands 
of  casualties  from  Korea  Joining  those  thou- 
sands more  who  are  still  being  treated  for 
the  effects  of  the  two  World  Wars,  with  the 
peace  of  the  world  still  threatened,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  hack  off  the  hands  which 
proffer  aid  to  the  wounded  veteran. 

Get  those  letters,  telegrams,  and  phone 
calls  pouring  into  Washington.  Stop  those 
cuts  in  VA  appropriationa. 


Red  Roosters  Roostbif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  IlfDUN* 

IN  THE  HOU8I  <M»  REPRBBENTATIVS8 

Tuesday,  June  16, 19S3 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGRCSsiONAi.  RicoRo  an 
editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  under  date  of  June  IS,  1953.  The 
State  Department  certainly  has  an  im- 
portant responsibility  at  this  particular 
moment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Red  Roostebs  Roostiwo 

Reports  coming  out  of  Czechoslovakia  con- 
tinue to  indicate  the  wildest  turmoil  in  that 
eountry  following  the  outright  confiscation 
of  wcMTkers'  savings  through  revaluation  of 
the  cuirrency.  President  Antonln  Zapa- 
tocky's  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
Even  he  has  been  forced  to  admit  that  un- 
rest, panic,  and  hostUe  acts  followed  his 
hijacking  of  savings  and  Government  bonds 
which  were  forced  on  the  laboring  populatioa 
to  begin  with. 

Now  he's  going  to  purge  the  trade  unions, 
where  previously  his  commissars  wielded  a 
more  direct  Influence  than  over  the  rest  of 
the  population.  He  has  denied  that  he's 
shooting  down  recalcitrant  unionists.  No 
one  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  will  be- 
lieve him.  and  in  Czechoslovakia  the  truth 
about  conditions  in  the  workers  paradise 
cannot  be  hidden. 

The  Red  newspapers  in  the  Industrial  cen- 
ter of  Ostrave  tbe  other  day  devoted  two  full 
pages  to  strikes,  destruction  of  property,  and 
mtn-derous  threats  in  11  different  plants  in 
that  district.  Soldiers  have  had  to  be  called 
in  to  bake  bread  In  the  capital  city  Prague, 
since  bakers  went  out  on  strike.  And  amid 
the  more  encouraging  reports  Is  one  from  the 
city  of  Pllsen,  famed  as  the  homeland  of  a 
world-renowned  beer.  There  workers  were 
said  to  have  sacked  the  town  hall,  torn  down 
a  picture  of  Stalin  and  hoisted  the  American 
flag. 

All  of  this  should  be  read  against  the  back- 
ground of  Communist  moves  indicating  a 
stragetlc  effort  to  gloss  over  the  barbarities  of 
their  regimes  throughout  Europe.  Among 
these  are  the  pact  signed  with  East  German 
Protestantism  and  the  relaxation  of  the  drive 
toward  full  communism  in  East  Oermany. 
the  release  of  Bill  Oatis,  the  permission  for 
one  or  two  Russian-born  wives  of  Americans 
to  leave  that  country,  the  lifting  of  zonal 
barriers  in  Austria  and  other  items  which 
have  more  significance  for  Red  propaganda 
than  for  any  restoration  of  liberties. 

The  Red  enslavers  are  having  real  trouble* 
at  home.  We  are  keeping  our  fingers  crossed 
in  the  faith  that  the  Elsenhower  team  has 
pla^  up  its  sleeve  to  exploit  them  to  tha 
hut. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECCWID  —  APHENDiX  A3527 

■ i-rta.  mi  Ac  Osac*  Tribal  Cammdk  dividual  aad  a  finding  by  the  Sccretwry  mt  aie&ts  tbe  fiersisteni  mystery  siirrouad- 

netvianwa  «i  — »  ^^-a»  ^^  laterlor  that  the  api^lcant  is  compeUnt  j^g  the  failure  to  coiUBtruct  this  hospital: 

'  to  manage  and  look  after  his  or  her  own  »_,___  «,««,—  SrsTm  or  NavT  Boantai. 

XXTENSION  OP  RESfARKS  affairs.    The  act  of  February  5. 194S  (62  Stat.  "■**-*"  ->-rr—— ^ 

or  W).  rwjulres  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  .^     ^        ...      __„^  ^,  i«-_««r»r  «« 

iasuc  a  certificate  of  competency  to  e*ch  "Hie  A«erlea«  Society  of  Newspaper  m- 

ymi     ED  EDMONDSCNC  me»b«  or  the  Osage  "mbe  at  less  than  one-  tore  baa  repeatedly  protested  the  increasing 

HIHU  LU  LUnUnUaUn  Sr«rmdlirb^  upon  the  attainment  by  diflteult,  in  "^^^  "7«,J^~^,^'5P'?"! 

or  OBXAHOKA  ^^^  individual  of  the  age  of  ai  yeara.  re-  departments.     Much  °^..^^«  ,^*TVSif^S"^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa  gardiess  of  the  degree  of  InteUigence  or  proof  comes  f!°»  **2S.'^^^SS'^SSS 

erf  ontnn^tencv     Thus  we  iiAve  alreadv  a  pro-  labels  to  projects,  reports,  letters,  aecisiuuB. 

Tuesday,  June  16.  tS53  ^Tln  ^t  f^Se^JSial^  «dSy  and  the  Ul^e  which  cannot  po«dbl,  threa^i 

Mr  BDMONDSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un-  withdrawal  of  Federal  -u^vislon  over  the  ^.'^^^^^^°S;oi*  propce^i  Long 

der  lea^  to  ext«.d  my  remark  in  the  ^2^^^^^^,^^  It  '^S^'S^ncy  ^o^:  ^t  B^i'^a'S  S^*  £.  whi<rSS^  ap- 

RECOKD.  I  include  the  following  resolU-  ^^'    uw^fiseal   year   l^.   the   following  propriated  93^J000^             _ 

tion  of  the  Osage  Tribal  Council:  taxes  were  paid  from  their  individual  funds  on  May  8.  1B62.  ^P"*yfeCTetary  «  De- 

Cor-^v-i^-v--"^p2-o?thn^l?:J  L?ve-^lSiri"«^m^t^:'^°^-'  S^^^S^^i^^nr  ^^^ 

'^:^i^S^^i^.'^^^otT-£^.  ^-S^^rTM-^-re^iiie-/'^^^  i^tarrper^^ra^^U^^ 

norto^JLe  Honorable  AaxHraV.  Watkiks.  '«>«al      inheritance       (estate)  '""^ '*** '^^'P''*'  *^-,h  .k.«  tw  tK.  action 

ir^l.d^r.l^^riSLS^e^'^  stirad-;aTo^m(ind-,"t;i«::  S;SS:S  .^ST^'^^T^^^irt^TthTBtST 

Affairs,  and  have  carefully  considered  the  ^^^  inheritance  (estate)  taxes.    74. 157. 50  ^f  the  Budget  and  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 

"Sher'SJ  It  U  believed  that  we  are  under  State  Income  taxes .^^^  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  that  untiJ  j^toe 

^^e^H^^n^aL-jer-ic^^^^  ~ '^^^^  ^':z.'i^£:£.'i^^nT^^ ^^^. 

TiS^^U^Z^^Zl^formelTJ.  And  that  the  following  taxes  were  paid  in  and  San  Dlego)  that  the  new  hospital  would 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Com-  behalf  of  the  tribe:  not  come  into  being.        _  .  ,  „           _.  _ 

^i^  oHnduZ  Iffaira;  the  Honorable  Ar-  SUte  gross  production  taxes $ie»,  180. 38  On  June  4,  1963,  an  official  Navy  sp^ 

™  V  Wat^^lu^aii  Senate  Subcom- man  said  that  the  Navy  bad  always  wan*«l 

S^Jo^SSTn  iSS^S'eTlSmirn  of  the  Grand  total 498. 436.  82  the  hospital  but  had  to  abide  by  the  Defet»e 

^;S  an?  House   Committees  on  Interior  ,,   .^he  0.«e  TTib-  Council  «id  the  over-  S^K^^'of  ^iJ^v  S^lSs 

'^"''^T^^T^^S.VS'^'S^^^T  whelS;g°SfJor'Sri*SL  member.  Of  our  ^^Ji'^.^r  o^lyT^Sa/rsuppose  that  a  new 

T'^.T^^^yct^nrTcnn^t^^oi^nel  tribe  are  well  pleased  with  oO,.  present  area  ^             rlo^mendatio^rwas  recently 

tion  to  the  poUcy  pronouncernent  containea  ^^  organlaatlon.  aad  urge  that  no  »^             ^          Surgeon    General    Admiral 

in  the  Assistant  secretary  s  letterof  March  ^    ^"^TZjuTto  dUturb  them  or  disturb  ^^  ^en  ST^Su  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 

""■iToZr^y'Tos^THZ'^n^'U  our'Veaent  relations  with  the  Federal  Gov-  ^,^'  inspect<.   general,   R^  AJ^^  C^ 

'f!^^'«^nas.e^iSi^.TU.t.^Ut^  ''"^"fUoIng  ^lution  wa.  «io,^  by  Greav^-rveyed  the  medical  situation  in 

attention  of  tl«  above-mentioned  officials  to  ^^^  osa^TlbSl  Council  in  special  session  ^J^l^^^onic  Inquiry  to  the  Acting  Surgeon 

the  following  facts.  assembled  at  Pawhuska.  Okla..  this  15th  day  General   Rear  Adm.  L.  O.  Stone  (the  Surgeon 

1.  ResponBibllity  for  furn^ing  roads,  i^-  ^,           j^  ^    un«nimc«  vote.  SSSkl'vL  away)  brought  the  expected  "no 

riculture,  and  extension  services,  schooU,  and  '  v»euc™  w«  »      j ,           »                  »~ 

general  health  services  for  Osiige  Indians  was                            ._ "'SSrever    Navy  Secretary  R.  B.  Anderson 

transferred  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  scv-  told^hi  i^^Sr^l!?  is  reviewing  the 

*'t  ?.Ta^*°of  Congress  of  June  28.  1908  (34  Uf  B«idl  N.T,  H««pital?  ^«t^^  "^^t"""  ^  '^  '^  '''^ 

Stat   539).  provided  for  a  final  roll  of  tribal  V^  "»<»  present. 

membership,  a  division  of   the   lands   and  -^  .  ,ijJUTJ-nJ  ra>  RliTMARKS  ''"^  '^^  HTsnaTt 

funds  of  the  Osage  Indians  among  the  en-  EXrENBiun  vr  rviui«Lntvn«  ^^  response  to  questions  a  Defense  Depart- 

Tolled  members  of  the  tribe,  and  under  said  or  ment  spokesman  stated:  1.  that  the  hospital 

act.  as  amended.  Osage  tribal  funds  are  an-  UCM    CUklC  IKVMFR  matter  had   not   been  referred   to   Defense 

nually  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  IIUII*  C*Alto  IMA9«1E>IV  Secretary  WUson;  2,  that  the  Defense  Secre- 

adminlstratlon  of  Osage  affairs,  and  after  set-  ^^  cALiroaNiA  tary's  chief  medical  adviser.  Chairman  of  the 

ting  aside  such  funds  the  remaining  tribal  ^^  „«,»€!•  rvm  wv^wwirQwrrATIVES  Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  Council,  Dr.  M. 

funds  each  final  quarter  are  distributed  to  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKs«nTAiivj»  ^    Casberg.  had  Initialed  and  concurred  in 

the  members  of  the  tribe  who  were  enrolled  Tuesday,  June  16,  1953  the  letter  of  May  8,  1952,  and  that  he  had 

pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  28.  1906,  supra,  consulted  Navy  Surgeon  General  Pugh  who 

or  to  their  heirs  and  devisees.  Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  oil  sev-  ^^  ^^^  concurred  in  the  decision  to  defer 

3.  The    Osage    mineral    reservation    since  ^^al  occasions  since  the  beginning  of  this  ^^  hospitaL 

1900  has  produced  tribal  revenue  amounting  ggssion  it  has  been  my  impleasant  duty  ^nfmj  Initiated  the  decision?  Why  should 
to  more  than  $308  mUllon.  The  act  of  June  ^  report  to  this  House  a  distressing  and  go  much  classlficaUon  and  mystery  surround 
24,  1938  (52  Stat.  1034).  provides  for  the  j^-^rtbreaking  shortage  of  medical  facili-  the  decision?  if  economy  demands  that  the 
continuation  of  Federal  supervision  and  !^^^  ^y^  „__  qj  dependents  of  Navy  hospital  be  deferred  those  who  made  the  de- 
trusteeship  of  the  Osage  mineral  reservation  wes  *"^  "^^^  n«vnl  nersonnel  in  the  clslon  should  have  the  courage  to  take  the 
until  AprU  8.  1983.  The  members  of  the  men  and  retired  naval  personnel  m  ine  ^  ^^^^  authority  gives  them. 
Osage  Tribe  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Long  Beach.  Call!.,  area.  — *- 

continued    Federal    supervision    of   existing  Large  numbW'S  of   these   persons  are  __««.i«»^^— 

Osage  trusts,  with  the  Osage  Tribe  paying  the  concentrated  in  and  around  Long  Beach. 

cost  of  such  supervision  (by  vote  of  the  tribe  jj.  ^  Qjjjy  }ogical  that  service  hospitals  be                  M i-r-*  BMolntioB  240 

September  1951).  until  such  time  as  our  jj^s^aHed  in  locations  where  they  can  ac-  "****  * 

mineral  resources  have  been  completely  de-  --^ri«oVj   t^^   dual   purpose   of   serving 

veloped  and  marketed.  ^hth*  military  and  their  dependents.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

4.  The  act  of  June  24.  1938,  supra,  also  "*r?  "^IP^T^    .^    ri*snite   an   anoro-  or 

provides    for    the    eonUnuatlon    of    Federal  Nevertheless,    and    dKp^ana  1^0^  rissirunCMrD 

supervision  over  the  trust  property  of  those  priaUon  made  by  ^^  82d  Oongnss  £OT  a  ^QJ^    CRAIG  HOSMER 

members  of  the  Osage  Tribe  not  having  cer-  300-bed  naval  hospital  in  the  Long  MCacn  ^  califobkia 

tiflcates  of  competency  until  January  1.  1984.  ^^.^^^    uq  action  has  been  taken  toward  ^^  „«rre»  r^  oir«.»i!HMmTATTVl!a 

The   congress  ^nuaily   appropriates   Osage  "^ZL^  out  this  mandate  of  the  United  W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

tribal  funds  to  provide  such  supervlslcm,  and  f,.   /    roneress  Tuesday,  June  16,  1953 

to  that  extent  relieve  other  Federal  tax-  in  finding  out  why  no  action  has  been  ^n,^  ^gain  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
payers,  taken.    By  leave  of  the  House,  I  insert  port  House  Joint  Resolution  240.     My 

5.  Congressional  enactments  applying  only  ^  column  appearing  in  the  June  11  issue  argument  for  this  legislation  is,  I  be- 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  provide  for  the  Issuance  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  writ-  lieve,  clear  and  logical:  First  there  exists 
of  certificates  ot  competency  to  those  mem-  veteran  Washington  correspond-  an  epidemic  of  narcotics  adcUction 
bers  of  our  tribe  of  one- half  or  more  of  In-  ten  oy  '*^™?*,''*~J^*7**"^^  omane  iuveniles  In  State*  bordering 
dian  blood  upon  the  appucation  of  the  in-  ent  Virginm  Kelly,  who  grajpiiieallj  docu-  among   juvemie*   in   ©•»•«•    •»«-       «• 
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Mexico;  second,  one  of  the  important 
causes  of  this  epidemic  is  the  easjr  access 
to  illegal  narcotics  by  teen-agers  crossing 
freely  into  Mexiean  border  towns;  and. 
ttiird.  House  Joint  ResoliiUon  Mft.  which 
closes  the  Mexican  border  to  unescorted 
minors,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reme- 
dying this  disgraceful  situation. 

In  supiwrt  of  my  position  I  include  a 
portion  of  an  article  entitled  "Don't  Be 
a  Dope."  appearing  in  the  June  11  issue 
of  the  Long  Beach  Tribune: 

If  tta«re  Is  any  question  as  to  the  prcTalenee 
erf  narcotics  In  the  southern  California  area 
the  figures  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ckninty  district 
attorney's  oOce  on  narcotic  proMcutkma 
should  proTC  a  potnt. 

Trom  January  1  to  Oeoember  SI.  1953.  the 
total  narcotic  cases  prosecuted  totaled  1,179. 
Of  these.  976  were  prosecutions  Involving 
marihuana.  Cases  involving  heroin,  opiates, 
cocaine,  and  others  totaled  SOS. 

When  it  Is  realized  that  these  cases,  in  the 
opinion  of  veteran  law-enforcement  oflSclals 
Include  only  a  small  number  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  In  the  narcotic  trafllc  the 
extent  of  the  menace  begins  to  take  form. 
Convictions  are  most  difficult  to  secure.  Sven 
complaints  are  hard  to  get  unless  all  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  are  met. 
TKCH:«iCAi.rnzs 

In  our  last  article  we  have  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  technicalities  can  do.  A  trio 
of  jouths  were  arrested  in  the  amusement 
aone.  last  Thursday.  On  their  persons  were 
found  three  vials  labeled  "choral  hydrate  and 
yohimbine."  which  they  stated  they  pur- 
chased in  Tlajuana  for  50  cents  in  American 
money. 

On  Sat\irday.  this  trio  appeared  in  court 
and  pleaded  guUty  before  Judge  Charles  D. 
Wallace.  On.  Monday  a  police  chemist's  re- 
port showed  that  yohimbine  was  contained 
In  the  Ublets. 

A  local  dally  newspapsr  checking  only  with 
the  city  prosecutor  promptly  published  a 
story  that  "the  tablets  turned  out  to  be 
BKistly  starch  and  sugar." 

This  interesting  and  completely  mislead- 
ing observation  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
facts.  The  chemist's  analysis  show*  th» 
tablets  to  c(»talB  ycdklmbins  hydn>cfaloral*. 
a  dangerous  drug.  It  Is  a  felony  to  adminis- 
ter the  same. 

poeaassTON  wo  cmiia 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  after  check- 
ing with  the  State  board  of  pharmacy  it 
was  found  that  possession  of  this  drug  is  not 
a  crime.     It  must  be  administered. 

Now.  here  again,  is  one  of  those  con- 
venient loopholes  in  the  law  which  permits 
any  number  of  youths  to  purchase  a  drug 
whose  sole  function  Is  that  of  a  sexual 
aphrodisiac,  in  other  words,  designed  to 
arouse  sexual  desires.  This  drug  is  a  vesi- 
cant agent  which  means  that  it  causes  a 
blistering  action. 

An  overdose  can  cause  an  exceedingly  ex- 
cruciating death.  It  is  harmful  to  the  In- 
ternal organs  and  can  permanently  injure 
If  not  kill  those  to  whom  It  is  administered. 
These  youths  purchased  this  material  by 
their  own  admission  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting girls.  They  got  It  in  Tlajuana.  The 
fact  that  the  vials  were  mislabeled  as  to 
part  of  the  contents  does  not  change  the 
facts  that  youths  are  permitted  to  carry 
around  dangerous  drugs  such  as  this  and 
the  law  says  "sorry,  a  technicality:  an  omis- 
sion makes  It  necessary  to  turn  these  youths 
free."  The  city  proaacutor  turned  them  free. 
ABaxsT  kKPoar 

Why?  We  found  an  arrest  report  a  copy 
of  which  Federal  agents  were  given  which 
■tated  that  the  defendants  in  this  case  were 
found  to  have  had  In  their  posseaslon  three 
bottles  of  tequila.  As  we  read  the  law.  It  is 
a  misdemeanor  for  minors  to  possess  intosi- 


cating  tlquors.  Tou  see,  here  is  a  case  where 
haste  ind  other  probable  motives  resulted 
in  an  ( tfllcial  quick  brushoff;  an  effort  niade 
to  bell  tie  the  case. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  they 

nre    n<|t    little.      The   defendants    possessed 

dnigs.  they  possessed  Intoxicating 

We  hope  the  dally  will  check  back 

when  they  are  not  In  too  much  of 

and  perhaps  they  can  learn  for  them- 

Kbat  goes  on.     "The  arresting  officers 

who  handled  this  case  deserve  the 

commendation    for    their    alertness 

th^ir  zeal  in  attempting  to  protect  hu- 
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Ight  take  It  upon  ourselves  to  find 

there  are  so  many  omissions  in  the 

are  supposed  to  protect  our  loved 

itougs  such  as  this. 

of    our    officials   are   so   technlcal- 

they  are  more  concerned  with  dotted 

crossed  t's  than  they  are  with  the 

d4adly,  dangerous  problem  of  youth  and 


AMOTHXa  CASK 


[onday  another  case  turned  up  on  the 
local  s  wne.  and  it  is  a  good  case,  because  it 
illUL'tnites  the  fact  that  our  local  poUoe  are 
on  the  Job  and  are  getting  results. 

Working  under  the  direction  of  Inspector 


Doyle,   of   the   narcotics  division   of 


the  Ti(  •  bureau,  three  officers — R.  F.  Shaw. 
V.  W.  lirmitage.  and  D.  L.  Goldsmith — suc- 
ceeded in  catching  a  suspect  who  had  been 
under  turveillance.    He  was  only  17  years  old. 

The  lAcers  watched  the  suspect  leave  an- 
other ;  uvenlle's  house,  and  they  trailed  him 
to  the  nood  Control  Channel  In  the  vicinity 
of  a2d  Street. 

Officer  Goldsmith  went  down  into  the 
channtil  and  watched  the  suspect  go  Into 
the  hekvy  underbrush.  When  he  came  out 
he  wail  nabbed  by  the  trk>  of  officers  and 
found  to  have  a  full  sack  ot  marijuana  under 
his  wastband. 

He  li  iter  told  tha  oAcara  ha  piu-chased  the 
marijusna  in  Tlajuana  and  admitted  to 
brlngli  ic  five  cans  across  the  border.  He  said 
he  alw  lys  cam*  on  the  bus  because  the  cus- 
toms X  sually  waved  the  buses  through  the 
border  station  without  a  search.  He  also 
admit!  Bd  he  sold  marijuana  to  a  19-year-old 
youth. 
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m.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 


ADDONIZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reg- 

xrish  to  insert  the  following  resolu- 

by  the  board  of  commission- 

the  city  of  Newark  with  respect 

public-housing    program.    On 

32.  my  colleagues  from  the  10th 

Districts  and  I  voted  for  the 

unsuccessful  floor  motion  to  recommit 

independent  offices  appropria- 

to  include  authorization  for  35.- 

direlling  units.    The  Senate  action 

restoring  these  units  was  most  gratif  y- 

I  trust  the  conferees  will  accept 

amendment. 

resolution  reads: 


bll 


ard 

Senate 


Whefeas   the  city  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  has 

plans  and  has  in  process  of  de- 

projects    for    low -cost    housing 

sliim-clearance   redevelopment,   in  the 

Newark,  which  plans  have  been  pre- 


pared and  are  being  developed  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  Federal  authorities  on  applications 
made  for  grants  of  assistance  under  existing 
acts  governing  the  Federal  low-cost  housing 
program:  and 

Whereas  the  planned  lowrcoat  housing 
and  slum-clearance  projects  are  ssaential  to 
the  needs  of  residenu  of  the  city  of  Newark 
and  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare; 
and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  present  Congress,  in  total  disregard  of 
the  planned  development  by  the  city  of  New- 
ark, as  well  as  other  communities,  has  in- 
augurated a  curtailment  of  assistance  for 
low-cost  housing  and  slum-clearance  proj- 
ects, with  total  disregard  for  community 
reliance  in  good  faith  upon  acts  of  Congress 
heretofore  under  which  such  proJecU  had 
been  planned:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  fie  Board  of  Commissionert 
of  the  City  of  Sewark.  N.  J.,  That  we,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  cittaens  of  Newark  for  whom 
the  aforesaid  low-cost  housing  projecta  and 
slum-clearance  redevelopment  had  been 
planned,  and  the  need  for  whom  such  de- 
velopment Is  urgent,  do  hereby  give  expres- 
sion to  our  objection  to  the  curtailment  by 
tne  House  of  Representatives  of  Federal  aid 
tor  such  projected  low-cost  housing  and 
slum-clearance  redevelopment,  and  do  urge 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  that  the  cur- 
tailment aforesaid  shall  be  reconsidered  and 
that  the  Congress  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  carrying  Into  effect  and  completion 
oT  such  planned  redevelopment  low-coat 
housing  project;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  H.  ALSxAWoaa 
SiuTH  and  Hon.  Roaaar  C.  HainMUCKacHt. 
Senators;  and  the  Honorable  Pcna  W. 
RoDiNO.  Hon.  Hugh  J.  Aooomsio,  and  Hon. 
RoBxar  Wnmnop  Kxam.  Congresamen  from 
the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  congressional 
districts,  whom  we  respectfully  request  to 
assist  our  community  in  obtaining  Federal 
assistance  for  the  completion  of  the  low-cost 
bousing  projects  which  have  been  planned 
In  the  city  of  Newark  in  reliance  upon  Fed- 
eral assistance  as  existing  under  prior  acta  of 
Congress.. 

tmo  P.  Caainr, 
8.  A.  Btmrmmroi 
J.  B.  Kkcnui, 
J.   M.   KLLoiwnai. 
P.  nuwKuir. 
Board  of  Commlssionerg,  City  of 
Nevoark,  If.  J. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Newark.  N.  J,.  June 
10.  1933. 

H.  S.  RncBursvnif. 

City  Clerk. 


Outoms  CoUectorslup 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOU8B  OT  REPRBBBNTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  IS.  19S5 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
game  of  politics  more  than  in  any  other 
game,  the  rule  that  "to  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoils"  applies.  It  may  be  a 
little  difficult  at  times  to  put  the  rule 
into  effect  but  such  conditions  and  dif- 
ficulties do  not  lessen  the  ardor  in  the 
camp  of  the  victor. 

So  it  was  when  the  Democrats  came 
into  power  some  20  years  ago  and  so  it 
has  been  since  the  Republicans  have 
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eome  Into  power  leas  than  a  year  ago. 
I  have  DO  quarrel  with  the  conqueror 
chinking  from  the  cup  of  his  victory.  It 
is  his  day  today;  it  will  be  mine  tomor- 
row. I  certainly  would  not  concede  less 
^an  that  for  which  I  should  ask. 

I  only  hope  that  where  good  Demo- 
crats must  be  replaced  because  of  the 
outcome  of  the  last  election  that  they  be 
replaced  l^  good  Republicans.  I  be- 
lieve that  good  Democrats  and  good 
Republicans  are  all  good  Americans 
nrhich  Is  what  counts  in  the  final  analy- 
sis. 

In  traditional  Democratic  Louisiana, 
the  hour  of  change  is  at  hand  and  the 
plums  are  being  plucked  from  the  politi- 
cal tree  by  the  faithful,  which  is  as  it 
should  be  and  I  certainly  have  no  fault 
to  find.  Though  the  times  change,  the 
system,  like  Tennyson's  brook,  will  con- 
tinue to  go  on  as  long  as  men  are  hu- 
man which  will  be  as  long  they  exist  on 
this  earth. 

First  in  the  Louisiana  procession  are 
two  good  Republicans  who  replace  two 
good  Democrats  who  have  accepted 
their  fate  with  typical  graciousness.  Of 
course  they  don't  have  to  like  it,  but 
their  dislike  for  the  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves  does  not  affect  their 
Inherent  sportsmanship  and  good  man- 
ners. 

Wesley  Wirta  was  a  good  Democrat 
i<^ho  made  a  good  collector  of  customs. 
He  did  a  splendid  Job  and  Justified  the 
faith  and  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
those  who  sponsored  his  appointment  in 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Gilbert  Fortier  was  a  good  Democrat 
who  made  a  good  controller  of  customs 
and  who  also  Justified  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  his  sponsors  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

BIT,  WrtB  win  be  succeeded  by  one  of 
New  Orleans*  finest  civic  and  business 
leaders.  Theodore  H.  Lyons,  and  Mr. 
Fortier  will  retire  in  favor  of  Edwin  A. 
Leland.  Jr.  They  both  had  the  back- 
ing of  John  Minor  Wisdom,  national  Re- 
publican c(Mnmitteeman  from  Louisiana. 

"Cest  la  guerre." 

Here  is  what  the  Democratic  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune  had  to  say  edi- 
torially of  the  two  appointments  and 
which  refiects  the  opinion  of  both  Louisi- 
ana Democrats  and  RepubUc 


CxjarroMB  CcnxacT 

With  the  nomination  of  Theodore  H. 
Lyons  to  be  collector  of  cxistoms  at  New 
Orleans,  this  district  stands  to  gain  the 
services  of  an  experienced  businessman  and 
one  who  has  been  closely  Identified  with  the 
advancement  of  the  port  through  civic  in- 
Etltutlons.  He  has  witnessed  'most  of  the 
growth  of  the  biisiness  firm  whose  board  he 
heads,  from  comer  retaU  establishment  to 
one  of  the  largest  wholesale  companies  in 
the  South.  His  activities  and  leadership  In 
a  wide  range  of  other  civic  and  charitable 
organizations  round  out  the  achievements 
which  mark  the  outstanding  citUsen. 

The  new  Republican  Party  In  Louisiana 
had  to  have,  and  was  wise  and  fCH'tunate 
to  choose  and  get,  individuals  of  high  caliber 
to  help  make  the  excellent  showing  that 
was  made  for  General  Eisenhower.  Mr. 
Lyons  served  ably  as  State  campaign  man- 
ager and  as  a  delegate  to  the  stormy  GOP 
convention — stormy,  at  least,  with  respect 
to  B(Hne   aouthem   delegations.    That   fac- 


tional disputes  since  have  rlaen  over  patron- 
age is  an  cdd  story — perhaps  ttM  story — in 
politics.  However,  without  treading  on 
tender  ground,  one  can  say  the  appointment 
<}oes  credit  to  administration  and  State. 

Congratulations  go  also  to  Bdwln  A.  Le- 
land, jr..  a  public  schools  teacher,  dty  com- 
paign  manager  for  Eisenhower,  who  was 
named  simultaneously  to  be  comptroller  at 
customs. 


PresUeat  Eisediower  at  Darlmoatk  Col- 
lege OB  tke  'Disgrace  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimiBatioB''  aad  **Don*t  Joia  tbc  Book 
Boracrs" 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  nw  TOBX 
nf  THE  HOU8B  OF  BBPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  append 
hereto  the  now  fsunous  address  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  at  the  Dart- 
mouth College  commencement,  deliv- 
ered on  Sunday,  June  14,  1953.  This 
address  has  been  widely  reported  in  the 
daily  press  but  deserves  incorporation  in 
the  records  of  Congress  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  great  pertinence  to  what 
is  done  here. 

The  President's  point  that  we  cannot 
effectively  fight  what  we  do  not  know 
and  may  not  study  to  find  out  is  the 
fundamental  basis  for  the  criticism  by 
many  good  Americans  of  those  who 
would  force  our  country  into  a  "know- 
nothing"  pattern.  This  "know-noth- 
ing" attitude  has  gone  to  the  extent  of 
seeking  to  cast  into  disrepute  even  the 
search  for  knowledge  and  the  means  for 
its  dissemination  regarding  our  deadly 
enemy — communism.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  apply  rules  to  the  facts  but  when 
the  right  climate  of  thought  is  present, 
it  can  be  done  with  a  small  margin  of 
error.  The  President  has  stated  what 
Is  the  right  intellectual  climate.  His 
address  will  prove  a  historic  document 
in  the  annals  of  American  freedom.  It 
will  be  foimd  also  to  be  a  tremendous 
anti-Communist  weapon  by  helping  to 
assure  that  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression in  our  coimtry  which  gives  us 
such  inherent  strength. 

It  is  vitally  important,  too,  that,  this 
message  was  addressed  through  the 
Dartmouth  College  graduates  to  the 
youth  of  America  whose  thinking  on  this 
issue  must  be  clear  and  true  as  they  are 
the  custodians  of  our  future  and  their 
responsibilities  will  be  much  heavier  than 
even  our  own.  heavy  as  they  are. 

The  address  follows: 

President  Dickey,  Secretary  Pearson.  m«m- 
t>ers  of  Dartmouthls  family,  and  their 
friends,  yoxir  president  possesses  a  brash 
bravery  approaching  foolhardiness  when  he 
gives  to  me  this  platform  in  front  of  such 
an  audience  with  no  other  admonition  ex- 
cept to  say.  speak  informally — and  giving 
me  no  limits  of  any  other  kind. 

He  has  forgotten,  I  think,  that  old  sol- 
diers love  to  reminisce,  and  that  they  are 
in  addition  notoriously  garrulous.  But  I 
have  certain  limitations  of  my  own  I  learned 
throughout  theae  many  years,  and  I  think 


they  wUl  serve  to  keep  me  from  offending 
too  deeply. 

But  even  if  I  do  offend,  I  beg  in  advance 
the  pardon  of  those  families  and  frlenda 
and  sweethearts  that  are  waiting  to  greet 
these  new  graduates  with  a  chaste  hand- 
shake of  congratiUation,  and  assxxre  you  that 
any  overstaying  of  my  time  was  uninten- 
tional, and  Just  merely  a  product  of  my  past 
upbringing. 

First,  I  could  not  paas  this  occasion  with- 
out the  traditional  congratulations  to  this 
class — the  completion  of  4  years  of  arduous 
work  at  a  college  of  such  standing  as  Dart- 
mouth, and  of  which  there  Is  no  higher. 

Next,  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  oon- 
gratiilate  you  on  the  quality  of  the  addressee 
you  have  heard  today  up  to  this  moment. 
I  think  that  your  commencement  address 
and  the  two  valedictory  addresses  establish 
a  standard  that  could  xeU  be  one  to  be 
emulated  even  here  In  the  future. 

suBjxcT  rnif  akd  coukacb 

Now.  with  your  permission,  I  want  to 
talk  about  two  points — two  qualities — today 
that  are  purely  personal.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  an  exhorter,  as  Secretary  Pearson  has 
said.  I  want  to  talk  about  these  two  things, 
and  merely  suggest  to  you  certain  ideas  con- 
cerning them. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  fun — Joy — ^hi^^* 
piness;  Just  fun  in  life.  And  I  am  going 
to  talk  a  Uttle  about  courage. 

Now,  as  to  fun.  to  get  myself  straight  at 
once,  for  fear  that  in  my  garrulous  way  I 
might  stray  from  my  pc^nt.  I  shall  say  thlst 

Unless  each  day  can  be  looked  back  upon 
by  an  Individual  as  one  in  which  he  has 
had  some  fun,  some  Joy.  some  real  satisfac- 
tion, that  day  Is  a  loss.  It  is  un-ChrlstUn 
and  wicked.  In  my  opinion,  to  aUow  such 
a  thing  to  ooctir. 

Now.  there  are  many,  many  different 
things,  thoughts,  and  Ideas  that  wUl  con- 
tribute— many  acts  of  your  own  that  will 
contribute  to  the  fun  you  have  out  of  life. 
Tou  go  along  the  bank  of  a  stream  in  the 
Tropics  and  there  Is  a  crocodile  lying  In 
the  auu.  He  looks  the  picture  of  content- 
ment. 

They  tell  me  that  often  they  live  to  be 
a  great  age — 100  years  or  more.  StUl  lying 
In  the  sun,  and  that  is  all  they  do. 

Now,  by  going  to  Dartmouth,  by  coming 
this  far  along  the  road,  you  have  achieved 
certain  standards,  and  one  of  those  stand- 
ards Is.  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  for  you  to  have 
fun — ^you  cant  be  like  a  crocodUe  and  sleep 
away  yoxir  life  and  be  satisfied.  Tou  must 
do  something,  and  normally  it  must  involve 
others — something  you  do  for  them.  The 
satiitfactlon — it's  trite,  but  it  is  true — the 
satisfaction  of  a  clear  conscience,  no  matter 
what  happens. 

K^tr  Toxn  STAHbAaos 

Tou  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  shooting  a  good 
game  of  golf.  But  you  wouldn't  have  the 
slightest  fun  out  of  it  If  you  knew  to  achieve 
that  first  79 — broke  80  today — if  you  did  It 
by  teeing  up  in  the  rough  or  taking  the 
slightest  advantage  anywhere,  and  no  one 
else  In  the  world  but  you  knew  it.  That 
game  would  never  be  a  79  to  you.  And  so 
It  wasnt  worth  while  because  you  had  no 
fun  doing  it. 

Whatever  you  do  will  help  someone  along 
the  road,  something  you've  achieved  because 
you  have  worked  hard  tor  it,  like  your  grad- 
uation diploma  today.  Those  things  have 
become  worth  while  in  your  own  estimation 
wUl  contribute  to  your  happiness.  They 
will  measure  up  to  your  standards,  because 
your  standards  have  become  those  that  only 
you  know.  But  they  have  become  very  high, 
and  if  you  do  those  things  they  are  the  kind 
of  things  that  wlU  satisfy  you.  and  make 
life  something  that  is  Joyous,  that  wlU  cause 
your  face  to  spread  out  a  UtUe,  Instead  ot 
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dotag  tt  tills  wmy  ri»ttc«tine  •  1<"4  f^^eel 
and  there's  too  mucb  of  that  In  tlM  world 
anyway.  Toa  are  leaden.  You  are  IknuuI 
to  be  leaden,  beeatwe  you  have  advanta«ee 
that  will  make  you  leaden  to  aomeoue, 
whether  yon  know  tt  or  not. 

There  win  be  tough  probleme  to  aolve. 
Taa>e  heard  about  them.  You  cant  aolve 
ttMm  with  long  faoee.  They  dont  solve 
probleme — not  when  they  deal  with  you. 
You  loae  their  confidence.  YoWv  got  to 
kelp  give  It  to  them. 

This  brings  me  up  to  my  aeoond  little 
tople.  which  is  oouraga.  I  forget  the  author, 
but  It  waa  many  yean  ago.  you  know,  under 
that  famous  phrase,  "the  coward  dies  a  thou> 
aand  deaths  hut  the  bra-va  man  dies  but 


In  other  words,  you  can  live  happUy  U  you 
have  courage,  because  you  are  not  fearing 
something  that  you  cant  help.  You  nnist 
have  courage  to  look  at  all  about  you  with 
honeet  eyes — above  all.  yourself,  and  we  go 
back  to  our  standards. 

Have  you  actually  measured  up?  If  you 
have  that  courage  to  look  at  yourself  and  say. 
Wen.  I  failed  miserably  then,  I  hurt  some- 
one's feelings  needlessly,  I  lost  my  temper — 
which  you  miut  never  do  deliberately — ^you 
dldnt  measure  up  to  your  own  standards. 

Now,  If  you  have  the  coxirage  to  look  at 
yourself,  soon  yon  begin  to  achieve  a  code. 
or  a  pattern,  that  Is  cloeer  to  jova  own 
standards.  By  the  same  token,  look  at  all 
thoee  dear  to  you,  your  own  family — of 
course,  your  own  chUdren  are  going  to' be 
the  greatest  and  most  cctraordlzuuy  that 
ever  Uved,  but  also  look  at  them  as  they  are, 
occasionally^ 

KAhtm  WAM  raoM  ramcTtom 

XiOOk  at  your  country.  Here  Is  a  country 
of  which- we  are  proud,  as  you  are  proud  of 
Dartmouth  and  aU  about  you  and  ths  fam- 
ily to  which  you  belong. 

But  this  country  is  a  long  way  from  per- 
fection— a  long  way.  We  have  the  disgrace 
ot  racial  discrimination.  We  have  prejudice 
against  people  because  of  their  religion.  We 
have  crime  on  the  docks.  We  have  not  had 
the  courage  to  uproot  these  things  although 
we  know  they  are  wrong.  And  we,  with  our 
standards — the  standards  given  us  at  places 
like  Dartmouth — ^we  know  they  are  wrong. 

Now  that  courage  Is  not  going  to  be  satis- 
fled.  Your  sense  of  satisfaction  is  not  going 
to  be  satisfied  if  you  havent  the  courage  to 
look  at  theee  things  and  do  your  best  to 
help  correct  them — because  that  is  the  con- 
tribution you  shall  make  to  this  beloved 
country,  and  your  task — each  of  us  as  he 
passes  along— should  strive  to  add  some- 
thing. 

It  l£nt  enou^  merely  to  say,  "1  love  Amer- 
ica" and  to  salute,  the  flag.  And  to  take  off 
your  hat  as  it  goes  by,  and  to  help  slug  the 
Star -Spangled  Banner.  Wonderful — we  love 
to  do  them  and  our  hearts  swell  with  pride, 
because  those  who  went  before  you  worked 
to  give  to  us  today  many  yean,  this  pride  and 
this  is  a  pride  in  this  institution  that  we 
think  has  got  great  happiness  and  we  know 
has  got  great  contentment  and  freedom  ot 
soul  to  many  people. 

It  is  not  yet  done. 

Dont  Join  the  book  burners.  Doet  think 
you  are  going  to  conceal  faults  by  conceal- 
ing evidence  that  they  ever  existed.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  go  In  your  library  and  read 
every  book  as  long  ss  any  document  does 
not  offend  oxir  own  ideas  of  decency.  That 
should  be  the  only  censorship. 

Bow  wlU  we  defeat  communism  unlees  w* 
know  what  it  U?  What  it  teachee— why  does 
It  have  such  an  appeal  for  men?  Why  ara 
so  many  people  swearing  allegiance  to  It? 
It's  almost  a  religion,  albeit  one  ot  the  nether 
regions. 

Now  we  hava  got  to  fight  It  with  some- 
thing  better.  Not  try  to  oooceal  the  think- 
ing of  our  own  people.    They  are  part  ct 


acjeeslble 


AmerlH  and  even  If  they  think  ideas  that 

rary  to  oun  they  have  a  right  to 

^em,  a  right  to  record  them  and  a 

to  have  them  tn  places  where  they 

to  others.    It  is  un<iuestloned 

not  America. 

that  I  have  already  violated   my 

not  to  stay  too  long  and  not  to  ex- 

I  could  not.  though,  go  back  to  my 

without  saying  that  my  sense  of  dls- 

In   Dartinouth's  honorary   doctor- 

the  extravagantly  overgenerous  re- 

of  your  president  in  awarding  me  that 

and  the  preeent  of  this  cane  from 

men  of  the  graduating  class — all 

things  are  very  precious  to  me. 

hlive   been   fortunate   in   that  my   life 

spent  with  America's  young  men, 

one  of  the  finest  things  to  happen 

in  a  very  long  life.    I  thank  you  again 
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High  Pratedm  Tariff  Moasdnv  Us 
g  False  EcMrai77--H,  R.  5495 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

OF  mw  jnsKT 
[SB  HOUSE  OP  BB'RESKNTATIVBS 
Tuetdat.  June  IS,  19S3 

SIEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  Abrft- 
Lincoln  said,  "A  tariff  should  be 
enough,  but  not  too  high."    The 


MH 
ham 
high 
ques1|ion  is.  How  high  should  it  be? 

It 
our 


should  be  high  enou«rh  to  protect 

lomestic  enterprises  without  de- 
stroy ng  our  trade  with  other  nations. 
Our  ^wn  Intelligent  self-interest  dictates 

we  maintain  a  free  exchange  of 
goodi  with  other  countries.  This  is  im- 
ports nt  to  all  business,  manufacturing. 

Ustribution;  and  indirectly  is  im- 
porttnt  to  employment  and  to  our 
Ameihcan  standard  of  life. 

excessive  tariff  can  force  other  na- 
to  discontinue  trading  with  us. 
may  force  them  to  devalue  their 


currency  and  thus  upset  the  trade  bal- 
ance ;o  our  own  disadvantage.  A  cheap- 
ened currency  in  a  neighbor  country  will 
enab  e  It  to  flood  our  markets  with  cheap 


good 


It  will  also  make  it  Impossible 


for  18  to  sell  directly  to  that  country 
or  to  meet  its  competition  in  any  other 
mutual  trade  area. 

Wl  ile  looking  for  a  tariff  for  protec- 
tion, we  should  be  careful  that  it  does 
not  fa  ecome  a  tariff  of  abomination.  As 
Lincc  In  said.  Just  as  a  man's  legs  should 
be  loi  ig  enough  to  reach  the  ground,  "a 
tariff  should  be  high  enough,  but  not  too 
high. 


N  ktmal  Day  dF  Prayer  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MaaasuHUBsiis 


IN  IBK  HOX7SB  OF  BZPRESENTATTVXS 

WedTtetiaf.  Jmte  17, 19S3 

lir  LAME.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eziezid  mj  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  statement  which  I  deUr- 
ered  before  Subcommittee  4  of  the  Housa 
Judiciary  CcHumittee: 

ICr.  Chairman,  when  all  else  falls,  each 
person  lifts  bis  heart  to  the  Father  above. 
for  the  peace  that  surpasseth  understanding. 

Why.  in  all  our  atriving  for  material  and 
mUitary  strength,  do  we  Ignore  the  divine 
source  of  aU  light  and  love  to  guide  vis  as  a 
nation  through  our  fean  and  confusions 
toward  a  secwe  world? 

Man's  faith  Is  the  greatest  power  for 
good  that  be  has  ever  known  or  wUl  ever 
experience.  It  Is  the  essence  ot  ereaUva  life 
here  and  of  eternal  life  beyond. 

In  the  purity  of  a  child.  It  is  suivame. 

ICan.  in  his  growing  pride  and  in  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  glittering  instruments 
that  he  has  devised,  sometimes  forgets. 

It  U  then  that  his  Uoubles  begin. 

Budgets  and  bombs  are  limited. 

They  can  buy  some  things  a&d  destroy 
other  things,  but  when  their  work  Is  done 
something  is  missing.  Mutual  trUst  and 
confidence  Is  won  only  through  prayer  that 
cleanses  the  heart  of  the  suH>Uant  and. 
through  God's  intercession,  chastens  those 
who  have  turned  their  backs  on  Him. 

Each  and  every  human  being,  no  matter 
what  religious  persuasion  he  foUows  or 
whether  he  considen  himself  to  be  an  athe- 
ist, agnostic.  lntellect\ial,  or  cynic,  cannot 
divorce  himself  from  his  divine  origin. 
There  is  a  constructive  force  within  him  that 
Is  waiting  to  be  summoned  into  action. 

Many  people  in  this  world  think  that 
Americans,  in  their  love  for  material  things, 
are  dead  to  the  call  of  the  spirit. 

Enemies  concentrate  on  this  superficial 
aspect  of  our  culture,  claiming  that  it  is 
greedy,  self-centered,  and  devoid  of  true 
sympathy  or  undentandlng.  They  use  this 
appearance  of  the  United  States  to  alienate 
our  friends  and  to  bring  despair  to  those  who 
once  looked  to  us  In  hope  for  the  enlightened 
leaderahlp  that  would  help  suffering  human- 
ity. 

We  are  doing  ourselves  and  the  world  a 
grave  injustice  by  neglecting  our  spiritual 
resoxirces. 

Look  into  your  child's  room  tonight  as 
the  little  one  kneels  by  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  listen  to  the  prayer  which  begins,  "God 
bless  mom  and  dad,"  and  there  is  the  answer. 
Americans  bend  the  knee  to  no  man.  In 
God  we  trust. 

Too  many  Americans  however,  have  been 
too  busy  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  stare 
In  the  sky  tmtil  their  own  child  shows  them 
how  again. 

In  this  land  of  ours,  we  accord  to  every 
man  the  right  to  worship  where  he  pleases 
and  how  he  pleases.  The  words  are  never 
as  important  as  the  sincerity  of  our  devotion. 

Perhaps  never  before  In  this  world  have 
so  many  people  been  searching  for  secxirlty. 
Anxiety  plagues  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
of  nations.  And  when  we  think  we  hava 
found  the  solution  to  oitf  problems,  it  turns 
out  to  be  incomplete. 

It  U  without  God. 

Whether  a  man  is  breathing  out  his  last 
hours  on  a  hospital  bed  or  is  walking  alone 
across  some  meadow  where  the  fertility  of 
nature  is  at  work  or  stands  in  some  labora- 
tory on  the  verge  of  a  great  discovery,  or 
even  in  the  Halls  of  Ckmgress  where  ths 
babel  of  voices  sometimes  obscures  the  good 
that  is  being  done,  there  are  moments  in 
the  life  of  every  man  when  we  are  conscious 
of  a  power  at  work  that  is  Infinitely  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  hunuui  knowledge. 

The  time  has  como  to  give  testimony  to 
that  faith,  to  let  it  speak  through  us,  to  see 
it  in  othen.  together  and  united  in  a  vast 
expression  of  the  pentup  heart  of  America 
that  yearns  for  genuine  peace. 

In  home,  and  school,  and  store,  and  fac- 
tory, in  every  church  and  through  every 
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newspaper,  radio  station,  and  television 
studio,  give  prayer  and  contemplation  a 
chance  to  inspire,  to  dedicate  and  strenthen 
us  for  the  great  effort  to  rid  the  world  of 
war. 

For  that  pivpoee  I  have  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  258,  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  President  to  designate  a  day  of 
national  prayer  and  calling  upon  all  of  us 
wthln  a  certain  period  during  such  day  to 
pray,  each  in  his  own  way,  for  world  peace. 

God  knows  that  we  ne^  His  help. 

Seeking  His  grace  and  understanding,  we 
shall  rise  above  ourselves  to  do  better  than 
we  have  done  for  all  the  children  of  this 
world  who  are  equal  in  His  love  and  mercy. 


Crisit  ia  the  Cattle  ladastry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or  TKXAS 

IN  TEX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wedne»day.  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cattle  people  are  in  trouble,  bad  trou- 
ble. Their  present  plight  would  be  im- 
possible to  adequately  describe  by  words. 
The  continued  decline  in  the  cattle  mar- 
ket, coupled  with  the  continued  increase 
in  the  prices  of  feed,  materials,  supplies, 
labor,  and  equipment  would,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  break  most  of  the 
ranchers  and  the  farmers.  To  this  im- 
balanced  economic  situation  has  been 
added  an  act  of  God — or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  designate  it  as  an  act  of  the 
devil— in  the  form  of  an  unprecedented 
drought  that  has  stripped  the  pasture- 
lands  of  lif  egiving  grass  and  has  scorched 
the  earth  upon  which  these  cattle  people 
must  depend.  The  result  will  be  com- 
plete bankruptcy  and  annihilation  of  a 
major  portion  of  this  great  segment  of 
American  business  and  industry.  In 
speaking  of  the  cattle  people  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  great  land  barons  whose 
backlog  of  financial  reserves  and  mate- 
rial wealth  would  carry  them  through 
several  adverse  years.  Nor  do  I  speak 
of  the  so-called  drugstore  cowboy,  who 
is  the  speculator  that  will  get  into  any 
business  that  bids  fair  to  turn  a  quick 
dollar.  I  speak  of  the  backbone  of  the 
cattle  industry,  the  small  rancher  and 
fanner  who  depends  upon  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  his  own  initiative,  and  the  hon- 
esty of  his  fellow  man  as  the  blessings 
of  God  upon  which  he  can  sustain  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  children— those 
who  depend  upon  small  herds  and  rela- 
tively small  operations,  those  who  have 
taken  the  good  years  with  the  bad,  who 
have  suffered  tragedy  and  privation  and 
have  time  again  fought  the  devastation 
of  the  elements,  men  and  women  who 
have  met  the  challenge  and  have  not 
complained.  These  people  are  not  today 
complaining  nor  seeking  sjrmpathy. 
They  are  asking  their  Government  for 
fair  treatment. 

Their  present  plight  has  not  been 
caused  primarily  by  the  elements,  which 
they  have  so  often  had  to  fight,  but  the 
weapons  upon  which  they  depend  have 
been  rendered  impotent  by  manmade 
regulations  and  economies  in  the  nature 


of  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  for  other 
segments  of  American  business  and  in- 
dustry. They  do  not  complain  about 
these  suteidies.  from  the  tariff  barriers 
and  the  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ances for  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  to  the  smallest  grant- 
in-aid  paid  to  an  individual,  so  long  as 
such  policies  are  Justified  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  coimtry.  They  do  seek 
and  expect  fair  treatment  and  definitely 
feel  that  the  Congress  will  see  that  they 
get  it. 

Por  your  consideration,  I  give  you  two 
petitions  that  have  come  to  my  olBce 
from  different  sections  of  my  district, 
truly  portraying,  as  good  as  can  be  done 
by  words,  the  tragic  situation  that  faces 
these  great  Americans: 

Hon.  DwiORT  D.  EisxNHOwn, 

President  of  the  United  State*, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  Mb.  Peesidekt  :  We  are  the  grassroots 
cattlemen.  We  are  located  in  the  great  cat- 
tle-producing area  of  the  United  States.  We 
do  the  legwork,  the  thousands  of  detaU 
tasks  it  takes  to  keep  the  great  cattle  indus- 
try going.  By  telephone,  car,  plane,  personal 
contacts,  and  economists'  reports  we  keep 
our  fingers  on  the  cattle  industry  24  hours 
per  day.  We  know  the  hazards  of  drought 
and  winter  cold  and  snow.  We  trade  bard 
but  fair,  but  we  dont  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  "whereas  and  wherefor";  we  trade 
on  our  word.  We  love  cattle  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  cattlemen  and  cattle  industry. 
We  are  loyal  Americans  and  we  despise 
doubletalk. 

We  believe  the  cattle  business  to  be  a  great 
factor  in  the  economy  of  our  Nation.     Cat- 
tle   prices    have    dropped    dangerously    low 
since  July  1952.    We  cattlemen  are  all  brcAe 
and  we  sit  around  "trimming  our  toenaUs 
with  our  boots  on."    This  dangerous  finan- 
cial situation  likewise  has  fastened  its  ten- 
tacles on  the  well-being  of  other  peoples  and 
industries  in  this  vast  cattle-producing  area, 
so  much  so  that  they,  too,  are  suffering  in 
various  degrees  and  will  suffer  more  unless 
something    is    done    about    the    situation 
promptly. 
We  analyze  the  present  situation  this  way: 
The  droxight  is  very  serious  but  has  little 
to  do  with  the  break  in  cattle  prices.    Thoee 
who  have  feed  and  past\u«  and  the  money 
with   which   to   buy  cattle   fear   depression 
greatest  of  all.     Consequently  they  are  not 
buying  our  cattle.     They  fear  cattle  prices 
will    go   all   the   way   to   the   bottom   and 
carry    the   national    economy   with   it.     We 
doubt  seriously  the  propaganda  about  over- 
production of  cattle,  when  for  10  years  or 
more  we  have  shlpi)ed  'the  packers  our  fat 
heifer  calves  and  our  heifer  yearlings  have 
gone  principally  to  the  wheat  fields,  thence 
tr  the  feed  lots  and  thence  to  the  packen. 
We  have  consistently  sold  our  old  cows  and 
many  times  our  young  cow  herds  have  gone 
to  the  feeder  and  on  to  the  killer.     Conse- 
quently our  cow   herds   in   this   vast  cattle 
producing  country  are  not  now  as  great  as 
they  were  several  years  ago.     We  have  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  marketing  o\u-  cattle  as 
feeders  and  the  close  culling  of  our  cow  herds 
for  the  reason  that  cattle  were  a  good  price 
and  a  fat  cow  was  worth  more  on  the  market 
than  she  was  for  breeding  piirpoees.     The 
numbers  of  ova  breeding  stock  are  down  to  a 
bare  minimum.    We  have  long  since  learned 
that  we  could  produce  more  pounds  of  beef 
from  fewer  cows  because  we  could  maintain 
our   rangeland  in   better   condition   by   not 
oventocklng  our  lands.    We.  of  course,  know 
that  10  head  would  be  an  overproduction  if 
'there  were  no  buyen. 

We  do  not  believe  in  or  go  along  with  the 
Idea  that  support  prices  should  be  pulled 


from  com  and  other  feedstuffs  since  -  that 
would  only  hiirt  another  vast  segment  of  our 
agricultiiral  industry  thus  further  endanger- 
ing the  economy  of  our  country.  Cattle 
prices  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  feeder 
can  make  a  profit  by  feeding  parity  priced 
com  and  protein  products  such  as  cotton- 
seed and  soy  bean  meal.  We  dont  think  it 
sound  economy  or  sensible  to  hurt  the  geh- 
eral  farmer  or  feed  manufacturer. 

We  feel  that  every  phase  of  ova  entire 
national  economy  is  reguleted  or  favored  by 
special  legislation  of  some  kind  or  other, 
subsidized  either  openly  or  hlddenly.-thus 
in  some  manner  it  is  aided  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  exception  of  the  cat- 
tle Industry.  If  every  other  industry  or 
group  in  our  economy  will  throw  away  Fed- 
eral assistance,  we  ara  ready  to  rough  it 
with  them,  but  we  feel  that  policy  would 
not  help  but  it  would  only  lead  to  chaos 
and  disasto-.  We.  too.  feel  that  it  is  not 
a  soiuid  economy  for  our  coimtry  to  pur- 
sue a  plan  whereby  one  Indiistry,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  our  industry  this  time,  at  a 
dangerously  low  level  of  economy.  In  other 
words  we  feel  that  we  cannot  have  a  sound 
economy  If  one-half  of  our  industries  is 
operating  on  a  profit  basis  and  the  other  one- 
half  on  a  starvation  basis. 

We  cattlemen  have  no  political  fortunes 
to  protect  or  promote,  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  saving  face  or  blaming  anybody, 
causing  any  hard  feeUng  or  starting  any 
I  told  you  so  campaign.  We  want  to  be 
bigger  than  to  be  controUed  by  personal 
feelings  or  political  promise  or  party.  We 
believe  our  situation  is  so  serious  as  to  merit 
your  finest  and  best  effort  to  correct  the 
current  economic  coUapee  of  our  industry. 
BUty  or  90  days  ago  our  economic  situa- 
tion was  a  different  story.  It  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  We.  tha«fore,  feel  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  assist  in  clearing 
up  this  chaotic  situation. 

We  believe  the  United  States  Government 
by  means  of  its  vast  power  and  the  weight 
of  its  authority  is  the  only  force  great 
enoiigh  to  halt  the  destructive  decline  now 
taking  place  in  the  cattle  market  and  that 
the  Government  can  and  should  with  equity 
and  Justice  support  the  price  of  cattle  or 
sVPPort  the  credit  of  the  cattle  Industry 
immediately  and  by  so  doing  stop  this  dis- 
astrous nonsense. 

We  aren't  Communists  or  Socialists  or 
beggars;  we  don't  want  charity,  but  only  a 
fair  chance  to  help  ourselves.  We  are  cool- 
headed,  red-blooded,  hard-driving  Ameri- 
cans, who  believe  that  the  only  Government 
is  the  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  i}eople,  and  that  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  believe  that  If  we  faU  in  this 
crisis  and  aUow  this  economic  disaster  to 
again  crush  us  that  our  kind  of  Government 
may  be  temporarily.  If  not  permanently,  de- 
stroyed. We  don't  believe  you  want  this  to 
happen. 

We,  therefore,  petition  you  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  Congress  to  move 
immediately  to  prevent  further  Injury  and 
chaos  not  only  to  the  great  cattle  Industry 
but  also  to  other  Industries  which  are  lilce- 
wise  in  Jeopardy. 

Surely  it  is  no  accident  that  Interest  rates 
are  up.  that  labor  has  been  and  is  being 
given  substantial  raises,  that  Eteel  rnd  steel 
products  are  up,  and  other  segments  of  the 
complicated  branches  of  our  economy  are 
booming  as  they  have  never  boomed  before. 
Taxes,  labor,  feed,  steel,  and  other  high 
priced  products  go  to  make  up  the  vast 
amount  of  commodities  that  we  have  to  buy 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  cattle  Industry.  All 
of  these  Ingredients  are  at  the  highest  levels 
they  ever  reached  in  our  entire  history.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  situation  in  which  our 
economy  now  finds  itself,  it  costs  the  cattle- 
men mere  than  fSO  per  head  to  raise  a  good 
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e«ir.  At  oar  level,  good  oUvw  are  being  por- 
eiuwed  at  our  local  market  lerela  trooi  fW 
to  $80  per  hciMl.  depending  upon  qoaUty  and 
wetgbt.  and  oo«*  and  calvea  have  been  mU- 
tng  freely  for  as  low  as  i80  per  pair:  and 
Unw  tbe  eattlcooan  loaes  from  930  to  980 
every  time  be  aeUs  a  calf.  We  believe  tbat 
If  tbe  men  wbo  bave  tbe  feed  and  money 
know  tbat  tbe  oattle  market*  could  be  ata« 
blllzed  tbey  woold  buy  oar  dlatraaaed  cattle 
at  a  fair  price  and  tbereby  rellere  oa  of  some 
of  tbe  dlatieaa  In  wblcb  we  now  find  our- 
aelve*.  We  feel  tbat  tbe  cattle  Indxutry 
could  be  taelped  by  placing  parity  loan 
Taluee  on  cattle,  aueb  loans  to  be  bandied 
tbrougb  our  regular  banka  using  tbelr  facUl- 
Uea  and  loan  Inspectors.  We  sball  not  at- 
tempt to  say  wltb  accuracy  wbat  tbe  loan 
vmluaa  aboold  be,  but  we  believe  tbat  prices 
on  all  daaaas  of  livestock  sbould  be  based  on 
•95  per  bnndredwelgbt  for  prime  cattle  In 
Cblcago. 

We  submit  tbls  petition  In  a  spirit  ot  con- 
structive action  firmly  believing  tbat  we  are 
fair  in  asking  tbe  Oovemment  to  assist  us 
In  a  problem  wbleb  so  seriously  tbreatcns 
our  national  welfare.  We  propose  to  submit 
eoptas  of  tbls  pctltUm  to  tbe  Hoiise  and  Sen- 
ate leaders  and  tbe  Secretary  oC  Agrlculttire. 

We,  as  members  of  tbe  Lions  Club  and  tbe 
ebamber  of  eonunarce  committee  of  said 
dvle  club,  respectfully  submit  tbe  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Wbereas  we  are  experiencing  an  ezten- 
•Ive  4-year  drought,  now  In  Its  most  severe 
stage.  In  our  area,  wltb  rainfall  for  the  past 
12  months  being  only  8.70  Incbes  as  compared 
wltb  tbe  nomuU  rainfall  of  some  2S  Inebes. 
Said  drought  has  created  a  moct  critical 
emergency  situation  for  our  stockmen  and 
farmers,  most  of  whom  are  without  funds 
and  without  feed  and  practically  without 
market.  Said  drought  condition  baa  caused 
our  stock  In  tbls  area  to  become  poor  and 
weak  and  the  market  for  them  Is  very,  very 
low.  A  large  portion  of  said  stock  la  covered 
wltb  a  chattel  and  the  market  price  lacks 
considerable  covering  said  chattel;  and 

"Wbereas  said  drought  has  prohibited  the 
planting  of  any  row  crops,  cotton,  feed,  or 
otherwise  In  this  srea  and  same  has  created 
aa  emOTgency:  In  view  of  the  aforementioned, 
a  fact  th»t  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nised in  September  1982.  proclaiming  a  dis- 
aster area  for  aendlng  hay  for  cattle,  we  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment make  as  hurried  a  study  of  this  condi- 
tion as  possible  In  order  to  prohibit  the  paaa- 
Ing  out  of  the  picture  of  the  small  farmers, 
stockmen,  and  businessmen  in  this  area;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  tbls  resolution 
be  furnished  the  Oovemor  at  the  State  at 
Texas,  with  the  request  tbat  all  assistance 
possible  be  given." 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

HnuEKT  Hxifxr, 
freaident.  Paducah  Lions  Ctuh. 
W.  S.  Heatlxt.  Jr.. 
ChmirmMfi.   Chamber   of   Commere* 
Committee.  FodacoA  LUms  Ctub. 
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Wednesday.  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  STRINGFELLOW.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Ogden  Standard-Exam- 
iner. Ogden.  Utah.  Wednesdaj,  June  10. 
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1953  It  was  written  by  Marriner  8. 
Rxl  s.  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Rest  rve  Board.  I  believe  this  is  an  out- 
stanling  article  which  all  Members  of 
Con  Tess  would  profit  from  reading. 
Whi  e  Mr.  Eccles  is  no  longer  in  Gov- 
emx  lent  employment,  he  still  continues 
to  d^ote  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tionTto  public  service  both  in  the  State 
of  dtah  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
T1|e  editcnrial  follows: 

SOVMB   MONKT 

(By  Marriner  8.  Kccles) 
So^nd  money  means  money  having  a  unl- 
or  steady  purchasing  power     To  ac- 
comdllsh  this  result  It  Is  necessary  to  main- 
pm  adeqiiate  volxune  of  money  in  rela- 
te the  amount  of  goods  and  services 
avail)ible  to  tbe  market.     If  there  Is  more 
meaning  commercial  bank  deposits 
currency,  available  to  those  who  want 
it  than  there  are  goods  and  services 
market,  then  there  Is  a  cheapening  of 
(lollar.  or  what  we  call  Inflation.     On  the 
hand.    If   there   are   more   goods    and 
available  on  the  market  than  there 
Is  m^ney,  there  Is  an  Increase  In  the  pur- 
power   of   the   dollar,   or   deflation, 
money,  or  economic  stability,  requires 
excesses  in  both  directions  be  prevented. 
past  20  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
of  deflation  In  the  thirties  and  In- 
flatic^  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Di  ring  deflation  the  dollar  is  unsound  to 
(  ebtor  because  of  its  increased  purcbas- 
]ower  and  dlfflculty  In  acquiring.     Dur- 
loflatlon  tbe  dollar  becomes  unsound  to 
c  reditor  or  saver  because  of  its  decreasing 
pure  laslng   power.     These   excesses   can   be 
avolqed  only  by  intelligent  management  and 
our  money  supply  through  a  fiscal 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Oovemment  and 
a  m<^etary  and  credit  policy  on  the  part  of 
federal  Reserve  System  timed  to  meet 
K>ndltions    necessary    for    mainlining 
production  and  employment  on  a  basis  of 
stability.     For  the  indlrldual  now 
:ood  time  to  save.    His  money  is  likely 
worth  more  In  tbe  future  and  not  less, 
debtor  now  is  a  good  time  to  avoid 
hla  obligations  and  reduce  them 
as  mticb  as  possible. 

growth  of  our  money  supply  Is  de- 

upon  the   growth   of   bank   credit. 

public  or  private.     The  growth  of  bank 

Is  dependent  upon  tbe  availability  of 

Reserve  funds.     A  reduction  In  the 

supply  is  brought  about  when  the 

bank   credit,    either   public   or 

is  contracted.    Tbls  happens  when 

Reserve  funds  are  greatly  restricted 

now  or  are  no  longer  available. 

present  conditions  Government  in- 
held  by  the  banking  system  can- 
materially  reduced  without  bringing 
deflation  because  It  would  mean 
in  our  money  supply  which  was 
when  the  banks  purchased  Govern- 
securitles  during  the  war.     A  growing 
(fjmamlc  economy  like  ours  must  have  s 
e  expansion  In  the  money  supply 
deflationary  developments.     We 
no  more  put  a  celling  on  our  total 
supply  than  upon  our  total  produc- 
ind  employment. 

^ould  be  seen  troai  this  analysis  that 
deficits  and  an  easy-money  policy  on 
t  of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  neces- 
ictions   to  stop   deflationary   develop- 
whlch  are  always  a  result  of  a  con- 
tractl|>n  in  tbe  supply  of  money.    Likewise 
,  wblcb   Is  always  a  result  of  too 
money,  can  be  stopped  only  by  a  re- 
monetary    policy    by    tbe    Federal 
Reser|e  and  a  balanced  or  a  surplus  Federal 

Sound  money,  therefore,  does  not~ 
atwayi   depend    upon    a    balanced    Federal 
budfft  t.    .Somettmea  a  Oovcrnmeot  budget- 
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ary  surplus  may  be  required  and  other  times 
a  budgetary  deficit,  depending  upon  tbe 
state  of  tbe  economy  and  tbe  supply  of 
nr.oney.  Debt,  both  public  and  private,  can 
be  a  virtue  as  well  as  an  evU.  In  order  t9 
have  savings  there  must  be  an  offset  wblcb 
la  Indebtedneas  on  the  part  of  someone:  Tba 
Oovemment  through  bonds,  indivlduala 
tbrougb  home  mortgagee,  etc.  And  so  to 
have  economic  stability,  meaning  maxlmimi 
employment  and  production  of  a  sound  dol- 
lar, the  money  supply  and  its  uae  must 
always  be  adequate. 

Tbe  gold  standard,  or  convertibility  of  our 
money  into  gold,  would  give  no  assurance 
of  either  sound  money  or  economic  stability. 
As  evidence,  when  under  the  gold  standards 
we  had  tremendous  movements  in  both 
wages  and  prices,  up  and  down.  Also,  what 
happened  to  us  in  1920-21  and  again  in 
1931  to  1033,  when  on  the  gold  standard, 
should  prevent  a  too  easy  acceptance  of  tbat 
standard  as  an  answer  to  the  problem  ot  a 
money  with  stable  purchasing  power. 

To  quote  Allen  Sproul,  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Tork.  "If  you 
are  not  willing  to  trust  men  with  tbe  man- 
agement of  money,  history  has  proved  that 
you  will  not  get  protection  from  a  mechani- 
cal control.  Ignorant,  weak,  or  Irreaponsl- 
ble  men  will  pervert  tbat  which  la  always 
I>erver8e.'' 


Alfrmmg  0«  Uraby  k  PaUic 

EXTEI^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KABSACHVsrrrs 
nV  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESSIfTATnnB 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  editorisJ  from 
the  Evening  Tribune.  Lawrence,  Mass.. 
of  Monday,  June  15.  1953: 

Mxw  giJi»T£Ui  T^soar 

Tbe  flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  tboae  wbo 
dL-ectly  or  Inferentially  proclaim  the  invea- 
tigatlon  at  Clommunlst  infiltration  to  be  a 
witch  hunt  originates  in  the  faulty  metaphor 
they  employ.  In  1892,  there  were  no  witches 
or  wizards,  and  persons  accused  of  witch- 
craft were  falsely  accused  and  wrongly  pun- 
ished. But.  in  1953,  communism  is  a  fact, 
as  it  Is  also  a  fact  that  It  has  subverted  tbe 
loyalty  of  citizens  of  the  free  world  and  baa 
made  them  willing  tools  of  Its  ambition, 
which  Is  to  destroy  democracy.  These  facts 
are  so  well  documented  that  they  cannot 
be  denied. 

To  brand  as  a  witch  hunt  the  efforts  tbat 
are  being  made  to  discover  and  inunoblllse 
sources  of  Infection  and  disaffection  in  this 
country  Implies  that  the  danger  is  not  real, 
as  the  witches  of  1992  were  not  real,  which 
is  a  treacherous  non  sequltur.  It  can  be  said 
quite  definitely,  even  emphatically,  tbat  in 
1953  there  are  witches — witches  accredited 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  serving  as  his 
ambassadors  in  our  midst.  Since  we  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  more  dedicate  and 
vUionary  of  these  witches  would  deliver  this 
country  In  chains  to  the  front  gate  of  tbe 
Kremlin,  It  is  clear  that  they  find  most  gall- 
ing anything  that  Is  done  to  Impede  their 
operations,  Jvist  as  they  welcome  the  assist- 
ance they  get  from  well-intentioned  citi- 
zens wbo  are  more  principled  than  prac- 
tical. 

Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  who  found  sanctuary 
from  totalitarianism  in  this  coxintry  and  wbo 
formulated  tbe  epochal  equati<m  which  paved 
tbe  way  tot  tbe  atom  bomb,  bas  come  out 
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firmly  for  calculated,  oonsdentiouB  noncoop- 
eration  as  a  technique  for  preserving  cul- 
tural freedom.  He  bellevea  that  intellectuals 
should  atubbornly  resist  Inquiry  into  their 
personal  convictions,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. He  himself  would  refuse  to  answer 
questions,  he  says,  preferring  to  accept  any 
penalty  assessed  upon  hint — loss  of  bis  per- 
sonal freedom,  loss  of  bis  Job.  Tbe  philo- 
sophic implications  of  tbls  are  too  aerial  for 
a  practical  man,  but,  as  a  practical  consid- 
eration. It  seems  that  If  everyone  should  fol- 
low bis  advice  and  masqxierade  as  witches, 
for  tbe  sake  of  principle.  It  would  make  It 
Insuperably  difllcult  to  pick  out  tbe  real 
practitioners  of  witchcraft  and  determine 
wbo  Is  genuinely  boatUe  to  our  national  in- 
stitutions. 

Under  tbls  circumstance,  principle  of  tbla 
kind  is  a  great  luxury  which  we  obviously 
cannot  afford.  Anyone  who  bas  nothing  to 
bide  but  who,  nevertheless.  In  a  spirit  of 
Intellectual  arrogance,  or  from  principle,  or 
out  of  perversity,  refuses  to  show  his  creden- 
tials when  challenged  baa  not  only  made 
himself  a  candidate  for  a  rather  piolntleea 
martyrdom  but.  more  significantly.  Is  actu- 
ally obstructing  a  necessary  function  of  thla 
day.  when,  as  we  have  seen  to  our  sorrow, 
nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted,  when  the 
snap  of  a  twig  can  mean  a  gathering  ambush. 
It  to  said  tbat  we  are  too  fearful  tbat  there 
are  only  barmleas  shadows  where  we  think 
we  see  a  threat  to  our  aecurity,  but  certain 
of  the  shadows  have  come  harmfully  alive. 

Dr.  Klnsteln  is  a  great  scientist  whose  Im- 
mortality Lb  assured,  but  this  country  be- 
longs to  180  million  other  American  citizens, 
too,  99  percent  at  whom  and  better  stand 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  afltrm  tb^r 
loyalty  to  tbelr  country  without  equivoca- 
tion, without  standing  on  principle,  without 
considering  It  an  infringement  of  tbelr 
rights,  without  fearing  that  it  would  mean 
eventual  servitude  for  them,  and  absolutely 
without  patience  for  those  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  refused  to  be  as  straightforward  as 
they.  Indeed,  most  dtiaens  would  consider 
it  a  great  privilege  to  tw  permitted  to  afDrm 
their  loyalty  in  public,  where  it  would  be 
taken  note  oC 


Mmcj  Dms  Not  B«y  Frieii Jskip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  mcHioAir 
W  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  17,1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RccoBb.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
June  17,  1953: 

Taws*  DATS 
(By  George  Sokolaky) 

The  moral  error  of  the  original  Marshall 
plan  was  tbat  it  assumed  tbat  entire  nations 
could  be  purchased  the  way  Tim  Sullivan 
used  to  buy  votes  In  the  Bowery.  It  assumed 
that  friendship  was  purchasable.  It  as- 
sumed that  honor,  dignity,  self-respect  were 
in  some  manner  related  to  money  trana- 
actlons. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  f allacloua  doctrine. 
Tens  of  billions  of  American  dollars  have 
been  poured  Into  Europe  since  1945,  but  It  is 
the  Russian,  Jacob  Malik,  not  the  American. 
Wlnthrop  Aldrlcb.  wbo  U  cheered  by  the 
crowds  outside  of  10  Downing  Street.  And 
in  France  tbe  movement  awa^  frraa  tbe 


TTnited  States  and  toward  Soviet  Russia  Is  so 
strong  tbat  tbe  debate  over  a  new  govern- 
ment Is  ovOT  tbe  question  at  an  American,  a 
neutral,  or  a  pro-Rusalan  orientation. 

In  South  American  countries  the  United 
States  has  become  luipopular  because  most 
of  those  countries  feel  tbat  while  tbe  United 
Statea  bas  poured  btUions  into  rebuilding  bo- 
former  enemies.  Germany  and  Japan,  not 
enough  has  been  done  for  South  American 
countries.  Tbey  feel,  in  particular,  that  tbey 
have  been  robbed  by  American  price  con- 
trols, all  except  Bra^,  which  gets  a  high 
price  for  coffee.  An  avowed  pro-American 
probably  could  not  be  elected  president  to- 
day in  any  South  American  country. 

Even  in  Japan  a  dubiousness  is  setting  in 
about  the  United  States.  I  recently  came 
across  this  curiosity:  Japanese  exchange 
scholars  (erroneously  called  Fulbrlght  schol- 
ars, although  the  Senator  never  put  up  a 
dime  for  It)  feel  that  they  have  to  be  anti- 
American  lest  tbey  be  accused  of  hsvlng  ac- 
cepted tbe  scholarship  as  a  bribe.  Tbat  la  a 
new  definition  of  gratitude. 

Those  wbo  originally  attacked  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  I  was  one  of  them,  said  that  this 
would  happen.  They  were  sure  that  alliances 
had  to  be  erected  on  a  quid  pro  quo  con- 
tractural  basis.  Tbat  Is  tbe  way  the  British 
■mplre  was  managed  from  Elizabeth  I  to 
George  VI  and  very  successfully,  too.  They 
knew  what  they  were  doing  because  tbey 
stipulated  tbe  terms  in  advance. 

When  international  relatione  were  put  on 
an  eleemosynary  basis  by  tbe  late  Harry  Hop- 
kins. In  whose  footsteps  Gen.  George  Marshall 
augustly  followed,  tbe  confusions  of  the  so- 
cial worker  were  substituted  for  the  bard- 
beaded  statesman.  Instead  of  laboring  In 
the  national  interests,  our  diplomats  smeared 
ttielr  butter  so  thin  that  nobody  is  pleased 
and  the  enormous  handouts  wblcb  we  ao  lib- 
erally gave  to  friend  and  foe  alike  have 
pleased  none  but  a  few  parvenus  who  got 
rich  on  the  transactions. 

In  time,  this  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Acheeon  pc4lcy  wblcb  Is  still  being  prac- 
Uced  In  195S  because  tlie  old  crowd  la  still 
In  poasfHVon  of  the  State  Department,  tbe 
Sieenhower  administration  not  having  dis- 
covered In  almost  5  months  whom  to  get 
rid  of  and  how. 

So,  we  have  no  real  friends,  not  only  be- 
cause money  does  not  buy  friendship  but 
because  we  have  been  defeated  in  a  war 
by  these  same  friends  whom  we  hoped  to 
bold  as  alliea  by  purchase.  Tbe  Korean  war 
could  have  been  won.  as  Generals  MacAr- 
tbiir.  Rldgway,  and  Van  Fleet  testified,  but 
our  allies  were  oppoaed  to  a  victory  and  we 
got  snarled  up  in  tbe  implications  of  a 
"United  Nations  police  action"  and  America 
suffered  136,000  casualties  and  has  been  de- 
feated. 

When  a  nation  Is  defeated  In  war,  all 
other  countries  review  and  revise  tbelr  rela- 
tionsb^M.  Tbls  ti  a  bard-headed  and  selfish 
world  in  which  tbe  loser  is  never  admired. 
It  would  be  stupid  and  vmtrue  to  aay  tbat 
Winston  Churchill  is  antl-Amerlcan,  but  be 
Is  at  the  head  of  the  country  that  has  most 
to  lose  in  world  war  III  should  It  ever 
come,  and  he  is  responsible  for  calculating 
wbat  is  best  for  his  own  country.  Tbat  is 
bis  Job  and  he  does  it  accordingly  and.  on 
tbe  whole,  well. 

Had  we  won  the  Korean  war.  swiftly  and 
sharply,  as  General  MacArtbiu:  proposed  we 
sbould,  Churchill  would  be  glorifying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  such  oratory  as  Is  rarely 
beard  la  tbls  slangy  century.  But  when 
we  lose — he  bas  to  reconsider  his  altuation. 

One  thing  thla  defeat  may  do:  It  may 
force  the  United  States  to  reconsider  ita. 
own  position.  No  matter  how  tbe  defeat  is 
oovered  up.  It  Is  a  fact.  Where  do  we  go 
from  here?  There  can  be  no  waiting  too 
long  f«r  tbat  aaawar. 


Hearst  Newsjiapcrs  Demaad  Bigfest  ami 
Best  Ak  Fare* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CAuroBioa 

XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8SNTATIVS3 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  li«r.  Speaker,  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  although  among  the  ad- 
ministration's strongest  supporters,  have 
refused  to  let  their  kindly  feelings  blind 
Uiem  to  the  fact  ttiat  policies  dangerous 
to  American  security  may  imderlie  the 
Air  Force  cuts — and  when  it  comes  to 
choosing  between  p>artisan  politics  and 
the  traditional  Hearst  support  for  ade- 
quate air  strength,  these  great  news- 
papers have  made  it  clear  politics  will 
come  out  a  poor  second.  The  friendly 
but  firm  qtiestions  asked  the  administra- 
ti<m  by  the  Hearst  newspapers  clearlf 
show  dissatisfaction  with  Secretary  Wil- 
son's purported  explanations  and  should 
serve  to  silence  those  who  contend  that 
the  opposition  to  the  Air  Force  cuts  is 
based  upon  partisan  politics. 

Security  is  not  a  matter  of  politics. 
The  Air  Force  cuts  should  neither  be 
attacked  nor  defended  on  a  partisaa 
basis.  The  threat  to  our  security  is  to 
all  Americans,  not  just  to  some  of  us. 
The  Air  Fcn-ce  is  today  our  primary  in- 
strument of  offense  and  defense.  Any- 
one who  plays  politics  with  it  or  weakens 
it.  is  tampering  with  our  precious  Uberty. 
I  am  glad  the  great  Hearst  newspapers 
are  alert,  as  always,  to  our  need  for  the 
world's  biggest  and  best  Air  Fbrce.  la 
forthrightly  expressing  their  doubts  and 
demanding  facts  they  are  perfonuinc 
another  great  public  service. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  "Billy"  Mitchell 
long  before  Mitchell's  views  were  ae» 
eepted.  Now.  in  the  great  Hearst  tra- 
dition, warning  signals  against  too  great 
a  "calculated  risk"  are  being  hoisted. 
It  is  clear  that  those  who  think  we  can 
take  a  chance  on  having  anything  less 
than  the  best  and  biggest  Air  Force  in 
the  world  are  going  to  have  to  do  some 
real  explaining  soon  or  face  increasingly 
pressing  demands  for  all  the  truth  from 
the  powerful  Hearst  organizations. 

In  testifying  relative  to  General  Van- 
denberg's  statement  that  we  need  a  143- 
wing  Air  Force  for  even  minimum  secti- 
rity.  Secretary  Wilson  recently  said: 

There  is  no  testimony  or  evidence  to  the 
contrary  and  I  am  not  claiming  tbat  there  la. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  seem  to  want 
a  better  explanaticm  of  the  reasons  for 
the  cuts;  so  do  I.  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it.    I  hope  tliey  can. 

At  this  point  tn  the  IUcobd.  I  ^ould 
like  to  include  an  editorial  from  Hearst's 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  June  15,  1953: 
BiGOCsT  aifo  Best 

Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  WUson,  being 
a  strong  fighting  man.  made  a  strong  fight- 
ing defense  of  tbe  administration's  aii power 
program  before  tbe  Senate  ApproprUtions 
Suboomailtte*. 
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B»  talkad  about  cutting  the  fat  of  atrsTa- 
fanoe.  duplication,  and  waste  trom  tbe  Air 
Force.    Tbat  was  fine. 

He  gave  his  assurance  to  the  American 
people  "that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
the  best  Air  Force."     That  was  fine. 

The  assurance  was  given  In  answer  to  the 
fettr  vigcntmsly  expressed  by  the  outgoing  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Oen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg, 
that  the  proposed  $5  billion  cut  would  give 
the  United  States  a  "second-best  Air  Force." 

So  here  we  still  have  a  difference  of  opinion 
that,  as  far  as  the  the  public  la  concerned  at 
least,  has  not  been  resolved. 

The  main  tenor  of  Secretary  Wilson's  argu< 
ment  was  that  the  Air  Force.  In  the  emer- 
gency caused  by  the  Korean  war,  had  acquired 
more  personnel  and  more  bases  than  combat 
aircraft.  Hence,  the  argument  continues, 
there  should  be  levellng-off  plateaiis  estab- 
lished In  personnel  and  bases  while  produc- 
tion of  modern  planes  catches  up. 

The  administration  plan  calls  for  120  com- 
bat wings  by  June  SO,  1955,  as  against  the 
previous  objective  at  143  wings  by  the  same 
date. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  the  current  plan  woiild 
provide  new  planes  for  all  combat  wings, 
whereas  the  previous  one  Included  some 
World  War  n  aircraft  among  the  143  wings. 

Now,  we  do  not  pretend  there  is  any  mag- 
ical significance  to  the  figure  143,  as  against 
that  of  120.  That  Is  not  a  numbers  game, 
but  a  matter  of  utmost  Importance  to  the 
Nation. 

Nor  do  we  imply  that  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration In  general  nor  Secretary  Wilson 
in  particular  would  deliberately  cut  down 
the  Air  Force  to  the  point  of  danger.  That 
Is  furthest  from  our  thoughts. 

We  simply  wish  to  say  we  still  do  not  have 
the  essential  assurance,  the  vital  confidence, 
that  the  administration  accords  air  power, 
and  em>ecially  that  of  atomlc-bomb-carr3ring 
aircraft,  the  enormous  Importance  It  de- 
serves. 

And  we  wish  to  repeat  as  energetically  as 
we  can  that  the  Hearst  newspapers  want  this 
Nation  to  have  not  only  the  best  Air  Farce 
but  the  biggest  and  the  best,  and  toward 
that  end  we  shall  keep  on  fighting. 


Aa  AMJyn*  •f  H.  R.  5180,  a  BUI  To 
Amtad  Section  22  (b)  of  the  lateraal 
Rereaae  G>de  so  m  To  Provide  That 
$125  per  Moatli  of  RctkeiMnt  lacone 
Shall  Be  Nontaxable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATIVBa 

Wednesday,  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bUl. 
H.  R.  5180,  Is  based  on  three  major  con- 
aiderations: 

First.  In  the  last  decade  and  a  half 
inflation  has  meant  almost  a  doubling  in 
living  costs  and  current  earnings,  but 
only  a  comparatively  small  increase  in 
retirement  income;  in  fact,  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  antici- 
pated when  the  individual's  i-etirement- 
income  program  was  planned. 

Second.  When  originally  planned, 
modest  retirement  incomes  were  subject 
to  little  if  any  income  taxes,  but  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  increasingly  sub- 
ject to  income  taxes. 


Thrd.  Despite  the  consistent  refusal 
of  tt  e  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Comi  Qittees  to  grant  special  tax  exemp- 
tions to  certain  types  of  retirement  in- 
come, such  exemptions  have  occurred, 
for  ( xample,  by  specific  exemption  of 
bene  its  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  ind  by  rulings  as  to  benefits  under 
the  ik)cial  Security  Act.  The  result  is 
that  several  million  of  aged — and  the 
num  >er  is  increasing — have  in  fact  spe- 
cial exemptions  of  all  or  a  substantial 
part  3f  their  retirement  income  and  pay 
no  income  taxes,  while  other  millions 
with  comparable  retirement  income  have 
no  such  exemption  and  pay  substantial 
incoiie  taxes. 

Tte  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to  provide 
an  eiuitable  floor  of  protection  against 
incoi  ae  taxation  of  retirement  income  of 
retiriKi  persons  who  presently  lack  such 
a  floor.  The  proposed  floor  would  be 
$125  per  month — $1,500  per  year.  Re- 
tiren  lent  income  up  to  this  amount  would 
be  excluded  from  income  subject  to  in- 
come taxes.  Any  retirement  or  other  in- 
come beyond  this  amoimt  would  be  used 
in  cc  tnputing  income  taxes.  Thus,  only 
if  th  s  income  in  excess  of  the  $125  per 
mon  h  or  $1,500  per  year  floor,  exceeds, 
flrst.  the  individual's  personal  and  age 
exen  ptions — $600  personal  and  $600  age 
for  e  single  individual  65  or  older — and 
secoid,  deductible  items  such  as  taxes, 
medical  care  and  so  forth,  would  the 
retiri  id  individual  be  subject  to  taxes. 

To  achieve  an  equality  in  treatment  of 
retin  id  people,  those  with  some  presently 
exenpt  or  excluded  retired  income  but 
less  han  the  floor  amount,  would  have 
an  idditional  exclusion  which  would 
brini :  them  up  to  the  floor  amount. 
Thos  i  whose  exemption  or  exclusion  of 
retin  iment  income  already  exceeds  the 
floor  amount  would  not  be  affected  one 
way  )r  the  other  by  the  bill. 

Mi.  Speaker,  the  bill  amends  section 
22  (u)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  section  defines  16  items  which  are 
wholy  or  partly  excluded  from  gross 
incoiie  for  income  tax  purposes.  The 
bill  ikdds  an  additional  item  excluded 
and  (ixempt  from  tax:  "(l?)  Retirement 
incoi  le  of  retired  individuals."  The  pro- 
TisioiLs  of  the  bill  define  retirement  in- 
come and  retired  individuals,  and  pro- 
vide 1  formula  for  determining  the  indi- 
vldue  t's  exemption — including  exemption 
for  Individuals  who  retire  at  various 
times  in  the  year,  and  individuals  who 
are  r  ot  completely  retired. 

Th»  technical  approach  of  the  bill  is 
to  gve  $125  exclusion  of  retirement 
incoo  le  per  month  of  retirement  in  the 
tax  ;  'ear.  Thus,  for  the  normal  12 
mont  xs  year  the  exclusion  would  be  12 
times  $125  or  $1,500,  if  aU  12  months 
were  months  of  retirement.  A  teacher 
retiri  ig  at  the  end  of  June,  for  example, 
woulc  thus  have  6  times  $125  or  $750  of 
retire  nent  income  excluded  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year,  and  $1,500  excluded 
the  ensuing  tax  year. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  desire  to  call  the 
atten  ion  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  following  definitions  contained 
In  H.  R.  5180: 

(a)  Definition  of  retirement  income: 
Retiri  ment  income  includes  income  from 


railroad  retirement,  old-age  and  survl* 
vors  insurance,  rents,  dividends,  or  in- 
terest, and  income  from  any  public  or 
private  retirement  plan,  including,  of 
course,  all  plans  covering  teachers,  civil 
servants,  policemen,  firemen,  and  plans 
supplementary  to  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance. 

Inasmuch  as  annuities  for  which  the 
recipient  has  paid  all  or  part,  consti- 
tute in  part  a  return  of  the  individual's 
investment,  and  this  part  is  already 
exempt  Under  section  22  (b)  (2).  the 
definition  includes  as  "retirement  in- 
come'  only  the  part  which  is  at  present 
taxable  as  income  under  section  22  (b) 
(2).  Also,  as  payments  on  account  of 
sickness  or  injuries  are  in  the  nature  of 
indemnity  rather  than  income,  and  are 
presently  so  excludable  under  section 
22  <b)  (2),  such  payments  are  not  In- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  "retirement 
income." 

(b)  Definition  of  retired  Individual: 
A  retired  individual  includes  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  retired  or  retires  before  65 
under  an  employer  retirement  plan,  and 
any  individual,  whether  or  not  he  has  re- 
tired under  a  retirement  plan  who  is  65 
or  older,  provided  that  in  either  case  the 
person's  work  has  ceased  or  has  been  so 
reduced  that  he  has  a  month  of  retire- 
ment. The  month  of  retirement  may  be 
calculated  on  either  of  the  bases  above 
outlined. 

(c)  Definition  of  work  income:  Work 
income  in  general  means  income  from 
work.  The  language  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  defining  "gross  incwne" 
is  in  general  followed,  except  that  the 
provisions  referring  to  income  from 
"interest,  rent,  and  dividends"  is  omit- 
ted, as  this  income  is  not  from  current 
work. 

(d)  Definition  of  months  of  retire- 
ment: Provision  (d)  of  the  bill  defines 
"month  of  retirement."  The  test  of 
month  of  retirement  is  the  amoimt,  if 
any,  of  current  earnings  from  work 
whether  or  not  the  same  kind  of  work 
previously  engaged  in. 

An  individual  with  no  earnings  from 
work,  or  earnings  not  in  excess  of  $75  in 
a  month,  thus  would  have  a  month  of  re- 
tirement. Thus  an  indivldusd  with  no 
earnings,  or  less  than  $75  in  any  month 
in  the  year  would  have  12  times  $125 
or  $1,500  of  retirement  income  excluded. 
Those  retired  in  June  would  have  6  times 
$125  or  $750  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
if  each  of  the  remaining  months  were 
months  of  retirement. 

Months  of  retirement  may  also  be  cal- 
culated on  another  basis  under  the  biU, 
if  this  would  be  more  favorable  to  the 
retired  person. 

If  work  income  for  the  year  does  not 
exceed  $900— $75  times  12— the  retired 
person  would  have  all  12  months  coimt- 
ed  as  months  of  retirement  even  though 
earnings  in  some  months  exceed  $75. 

If  work  income  for  the  year  exceeds 
$900  an  individual  may,  under  the  pro- 
vision, still  obtain  months  of  retirement 
which  may  be  more  favorable  than  he 
could  obtain  imder  the  $75  earnings  defi- 
nition. 

The  provision  contains  a  schedule  un- 
4er  which  his  months  of  retirement  arc 
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retfueed  1  month  for  eaeh  $75  of  his  an- 
nual earnings  in  excess  of  $900.  Thus, 
if  he — or  she— earned  $80  per  month 
throughout  ^iie  year — a  total  of  $960 — 
have  11  months  of  retiiement.  The  ex- 
cess over  $900  would  be  $60.  If  the  $960 
were  all  earned  In  2.  3,  or  4  months,  the 
result  would  be  the  same. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  schedule, 
as  earnings  further  Increase  months  of 
retirement  decrease,  and  the  schedule 
gives  only  1  month  of  retirement  where 
total  earnings  are  between  $1,650— $900 
and  $750— «nd  $1,72S— $900  and  $825. 
Persons  with  very  substantial  earnings 
above  $900  would  thus  ordinarily  fsu^ 
better  under  the  flrst  provision — 
months  with  less  than  $75  from  work. 

(e)  Application:  This  is  merely  a  clar- 
ifying provision.  It  makes  clear  that 
persons  who  have  a  greater  than  $1J500 
present  special  exemption — for  exam- 
ple, persons  with  greater  than  $125  per 
month  exempt  railroad-retirement  ben- 
efits— are  entirely  outside  the  scope  of 
the  bill,  and  are  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  it. 


FrifOBcr  Plan  at  Pi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lANE 

or  MAsaAcuuui  ih 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Evoiing  Item.  Lynn.  Mass..  of  Monday. 
June  15.  1953: 

POW  Plan  Obsat  TumtpH 

American  officials  are  not  boasting  of  It, 
tmt  the  fact  Is  that  tbe  prisoner  plan  agreed 
to  at  Panmunjom  by  the  Dnlted  Nations  and 
the  Communists  represents  a  definite  victory 
for  U.  N.  negotiators. 

UntU  this  agreement  was  made,  the  Reds 
never  had  conceded  anything  on  the  basic 
point — that  there  must  be  a  reasonable  time 
limit  on  the  efforts  of  the  Communists  to 
persuade  reluctant  prisoners  to  return  home. 

Without  such  a  limit,  the  prisoners  would 
face  a  grim  choice  between  Indefinite  Allied 
captivity  and  Commvmlst  reprisals.  The 
Beds  dfever  would  relinquish  what  they  con- 
sider their  "rlghta"  in  these  48.000  human 
beings. 

But  with  the  4  months'  limit  prescribed  in 
the  truce  plan,  tlxey  are  yielding  those 
"rights"  In  principle  and  conceding  another 
<a  a  different  sort — the  right  of  a  prisoner 
to  seek  asylum  In  a  foreign  land. 

To  b*  sure,  tbe  Oommunlsts  still  will  try 
desperately  to  repatriate  every  last  prisoner. 
They  have  3  months  in  which  to  send  teams 
of  "persuaders"  among  the  holdouts  to  con- 
vince them.  And  if  that  fails,  the  men  must 
wait  another  month  while  a  political  con- 
ference on  general  Korean  Issues  debates 
their  fate. 

But  tbe  agreement  specifies  ik>  coercion 
is  to  be  used  to  compel  repatriation,  and  the 
Reds  are  to  be  restricted  to  7  representa- 
tives for  eaeh  1,000  prisoners.  If  these  terms 
are  fully  enforced  by  the  prc^xised  repatri- 
ation commission  under  leadership  of  India, 
the  reluctant  men  should  bs  protected  In 
their  desire  for  freedom. 


ThiM  Is  an  tanportaBt  tarltunpli.  R ' 
cause  of  the  hopeless  haggling  tbat  led  to  • 
breakoff  In  truce  talks  last  October.  It  was 
the  nub  of  the  debate  In  the  txuce  tent  stnoe 
negotiations  were  resumed  this  spring. 

We  have  upheld  tbe  moral  right  of  asylum 
before  all  the  world.  We  have  ta«i|^t  on 
and  on  for  many  months  because  we  would 
not  let  freedom-seeking  Asiatics  be  rsttimed 
to  death  or  persecution  In  their  Bed  bom«- 
lands.  This  ought  to  stand  as  a  strong  an- 
swer to  Asian  leaders  who  have  sought  un- 
fairly to  Imply  that  Americans  view  Asiatics 
as  an  Inferior  people  who  can  be  A-bombed 
and  stei^jed  on  without  concern.  Ameri- 
cans died  by  the  thousands  so  Asiatics  migbt 
choose  liberty. 

Tb  the  Communists  the  defeat — If  tt  Is 
consolidated  In  the  execution  of  tbe  truce— 
wUl  be  extremely  painful.  They  suffer  far 
more  than  the  loss  of  48,000  men.  If  all 
should  elect  to  stay  away.  They  suffer  the 
great  anguish  of  knowing  that  henceforth 
every  man  who  goes  forth  to  do  battle  under 
the  Communist  flag  is  aware  he  may  gain 
freedom  by  surrendering  to  a  western  enemy. 

That  knowledge  is  no  help  to  the  morale  of 
satellite,  or  even  Russian  fighting  forces. 
It  Is  no  encouragement  to  future  aggres- 
sions. What  trust  can  the  Kremlin  place 
In  armies  which  understand  the  reward  of 
laying  down  their  arms? 

The  U.  N.  truce  negotiators  and  all  those 
high  American  and  western  oflldals  who 
stood  fast  on  this  issue  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  scrupulous  statesmanship  In 
the  service  of  the  highest  international 
moral  standards. 


AMm«  of  Hoa.  A.  Wilis  RaUrtsoa,  of 
Virgiaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WXST   VnGDOA 

m  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  STAaOEBa  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKO,  I  Include  a  commencement  address 
of  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robertson.  On 
May  31 1  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
hearing  Senator  Robertson  deliver  the 
commencement  address  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College.  Emory.  Va. 

Senator  Robcrtson  impressed  me.  and 
those  present,  as  a  great  statesman.  He 
was  reminiscent  of  the  stature  of  the 
great  men  of  the  past — Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, and  Lincoln — who  founded  the  prin- 
cifdes  of  our  democracy. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  listen  to  Senator 
RoBBRTsoN.  and  I  commend  his  speech 
to  all,  and  especially  to  the  citizens  of 
his  own  State  of  Virginia,  as  they  are 
honored  to  have  a  man  of  Senator  Rob- 
BRTsoN's  caliber  represent  them  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  address  follows: 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  his  Im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
unallenable  rights  he  announced  for  the  flrst 
time  In  an  oSdal  Oovernment  document 
that  tbe  form  of  government  which  he  and 
his  coworkers  were  seeking  to  establish  In 
this  new  land  was  based  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  and  that  hiunan  liberty  was  not 
the  gift  of  nor  the  privilege  extended  by  any 
king  or  poteutata. 
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me  there  is  a  deep  slgntfieance  In  the 
fact  that  I  am  privileged  to  speak  today  at 
the  flrst  coUege  to  be  established  In  the 
mountain  empire  of  southwest  Virginia  and 
an  Institution  the  very  name  of  which  Is 
symbolic  of  the  fact  that  personal  freedom 
and  the  ethical  teachings  at  the  Bible  are 
one  and  inseparable.  The  hapless  people  of 
Russia,  of  the  satellite  countries  and  now 
of  China  have  found  to  their  dismay  that  a 
form  of  government  based  upon  the  repudia- 
tion of  Ood  and  the  Bible  is  synonynums 
with  human  slavery.  When  the  founders  at 
this  Institution  named  it  for  a  great  Metho- 
dist minister.  Bishop  John  Emory,  and  also 
tor  the  sparkplug  of  our  Revolutionary  flgtat 
for  personal  liberty,  Patrick  Henry,  they  laid 
the  foundation  more  than  a  century  ago  for 
the  woiic  of  an  educational  institution  so 
richly  realized  In  succeeding  years  of  train- 
ing our  youth  to  pieseive  those  precious 
principles  of  political  and  economic  freedom 
which  were  bom  of  the  Inrain  and  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Many  great  men  in  the  past  have  suc- 
ceeded without  a  college  education  and  there 
still  are  opp<Htunlties  for  those  denied  that 
privilege  who  have  the  native  ablhty  and  the 
fortitude  to  overcome  a  competitive  handi- 
cap. But  the  complications  of  the  highly 
organized  society  which  we  have  today  maks 
It  increasingly  Important  that  those  who  win 
be  leaders  shall  have  been  trained  to  think 
systematically  and  to  organize  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  terms  of  the 
supreme  boon  for  which  Solomon  asked — • 
wisdom^ — ^whlch  no  man  however  highly  edu- 
cated he  may  be  can  possibly  possess  without 
a  faith  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible. 

While  I,  ol  course,  endorse  the  proposal 
which  Jefferson  made  when  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia that  his  beloved  State  should  have  a 
system  of  public  education  with  a  State  uni- 
versity as  its  capstone  and  while  I  am  glad 
that  in  subsequent  years  philanthropists 
have  endowed  private  colleges  which  have 
since  developed  Into  great  universities,  I 
give  thanks  for  the  fact  that  we  still  have 
denominational  colleges  like  Emory  and 
Henry  and  my  own  alma  mater,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond — which  wlU  keep  con- 
stantly before  their  students  the  truth  ut- 
tered by  Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  ra- 
minded  his  colleagues  at  the  Philadelphia 
Constitutional  Convention:  "That  God  g(ov- 
ems  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  if  a  sparrow 
cannot  f  aU  to  the  ground  without  His  notice, 
is  It  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  with- 
out His  aid?" 

The  value  of  private  colleges  is  recognised 
today  by  even  the  most  practical  business- 
men. For  example,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Abrams, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  recently  said : 

"TbB  task  at  management  Is  becoming 
Increasixkgly  complicated,  requiring  a  wide 
diversity  of  talents  and  training.  We  mtut 
look  more  and  more  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  the  men  and  women  we  need. 
*  *  *  It  is  particularly  important  for  us  to 
retain  a  strong  and  vigorous  group  of  private 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  inde- 
pendent liberal  arts  college  especially  must 
be  preserved  in  its  full  vigor.  So-called 
liberal  or  general  education  Is  essential  to 
the  kind  of  free  society  in  which  business 
moves  ahead  and  premiers.  Maintaining  the 
private  liberal  arts  college  as  a  genuinely 
independent  institution,  I  believe,  is  indis- 
pensable to  our  way  of  life.  For  freedom 
rests  on  the  competition  of  free  choice,  both 
in  the  business  wdrld  and  in  the  world  of 
Ideas." 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  although  this 
coUege  Is  stressing  the  practical  by  offering 
diploma  courses  in  secretarial  science  and 
biislness  administration,  chief  unphasls  sUll 
Is  on  courses  leading  to  ths  liberal   arts 
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•nd  all  itudento  Mr«  In  an  atmos- 
phere which  streasea  acholarahip  and  broad- 
i^Ms  at  outlook. 

Tboae  who  are  ao  trained  will  he  better 
able  to  make  the  distinction  pointed  out 
on  an  occasion  similar  to  this  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  spoke  of  "The  things  that  are 
visible  and  which  pass  away  and  the  things 
which  are  Invisible  and  eternal." 

The  conunencement  address  from  which  I 
have  Just  quoted  was  deUvered  by  Wilson 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  In  1800  and 
the  subject  was:  "Leaders  of  Men."  His 
theme  was  that  leadership  belongs  not  only 
to  the  man  of  action,  who  is  readily  recog- 
nized by  the  world,  but  also  to  the  leaders 
of  silent  thought  and  that  the  Ideal  leader- 
ship la  furnished  by  the  thinking  man  in 
action. 

Because  I  regard  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  greatest  political 
philosophers  this  Nation  has  produced,  I  feel 
on  this  occasion,  which  marks  the  entry  into 
the  field  of  action  of  this  fine  group  of 
young  men  and  women,  that  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  consider  some  of  the  ideas 
of  these  great  leaders  of  men  and  see  how 
they  may  be  applicable  to  our  day  and  gener- 
ation. 

X  ahan  attempt  to  be  brief,  however,  and 
not  have  it  said  of  me  as  Wilson  recalled 
had  been  said  of  the  English  orator  and 
statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  that  be  "too  deep 
for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining  and 
thought  ot  convincing,  while  they  thought 
of  dining." 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Williamsburg,  the 
colonial  capital  of  Virginia.  I  was  reminded 
that  while  Jefferson's  formal  higher  educa- 
tion consisted  of  only  2  years  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  he  reported  that  he 
frequently  spent  as  much  as  17  hours  a  day 
at  his  studies  and  was  later  considered  one 
of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  day  and 
time.  His  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
higher  education  was  emphasized  however, 
when  he  directed  that  the  third  accomplish- 
ment of  his  lifetime  to  be  recorded  on  his 
tomb,  along  with  authority  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Virginia 
Statute  for  Religious  Freedom,  should  be 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Jefferson's  objective  In  founding  the  uni- 
versity was  to  provide  leaders  for  our  democ- 
racy because,  as  he  said :  "The  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  perversion  of  power 
into  tyranny  are  to  Illuminate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  minds  of  the  people.  •  •  •  If  a  na- 
tion expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free  •  •  • 
It  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be." 

Jefferson  also  emphasized  the  obligations 
of  those  who  have  been  trained  when  he 
wrote  that  "a  debt  of  service  is  due  from 
every  man  to  his  country  proportioned  to  the 
bounties  which  nature  and  fortune  have 
measured  to  him." 

That  obligation  was  accepted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia aristocrats  of  Jefferson's  day  who  felt 
that  they,  as  well  as  thoee  who  were  lees 
favored  with  education  and  material  poeses- 
sions  should  take  an  active  part  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  Oovernment. 

It  was  such  men  who  gathered  In  the 
House  of  Burgesses  at  Williamsburg  In  May 
1776  and  adopted  the  Virginia  resolution  for 
Independence  which  pwlnted  the  way  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  written  by  Jef- 
ferson and  adopted  at  Philadelphia  60  days 
later.  And  In  that  intervening  period  the 
Virginia  Burgesses  had  continued  to  lead  the 
way  by  adopting  George  Mason's  bill  of 
rights,  which  became  the  foundation  of  the 
BlU  of  Rights  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  setting  up  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment which  suggested  the  pattern  for  our 
National  Constitution. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  made  the  commence- 
ment speech  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred, he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  personal 
struggle  to  decide  his  own  duty  as  a  leader  of 
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This  was  the  year  before  he  went  to 
and  when  he  was  Just  beginning 
estlablish  a  national  reputation  as  a  writer 
ecturer.     The  question,  for  him,  was 
lie  should  continue  in  the  academic 
or  devote  his  talents  to  more  direct 
service, 
speech,  which  was  printed  for  the  first 
only  last  year,  shows  the  evidence  of 
itruggle  as  Wilson  defended  unrecog- 
leaders  like  Burke,   whose   "thoughts 
miscarried    in    the    Parliaments    of 
III  have  had  their  triumphs  In  the 
of  a  later  day  and  have  estab- 
themselves  at  the  heart  of  such  poll- 
!  are  liberalizing  the  world." 
spoke  of  Thackeray  and  Lowell,  who 
not  be  imagined  leading  the  House  of 
or   speaking   on   the   stump,   but 
special  gift  was  "a  critical  understand- 
other  men." 

Woodrow  Wilson  could  not  get  away 
the  conclusion  that  "If  you  would  be  a 
r  of  men  you  roast  lead  yo\ir  genera- 
not  the  next. 

and  again  one  of  those  great  Influ- 

whlch  we  call  a  cause  arises  in  the 

of  a  nation."  he  said.    Men  of  strenu- 

nlnds   and   high   Ideals    come    forward 

a  sort  of  gentle  majesty  as  champions 

x>lltical  or  moral  principle.    They  wear 

they  bestride  no  chargers;   they 

speak  their  thought.  In  season  and  out 

But  the  attacks  they  sustain  are 

cruel  than  the  colllsloiu  of  arms.  Their 

are  pierced  with  a  thousand  keen  ar- 

of  obloquy.    Friends  desert  and  despise 

They  stand  alone :  and  oftentimes  are 

bitter  by  their   isolation.     They  are 

nothing  less  than  defying  public  opin- 

i  ind  shall  they  convert  it  by  blows?    Yes, 

the  forces  of  popular  thought  hesl- 

waver.  seem  to  doubt  their   power  to 

subdLe  a  half  score  stubborn  minds.    Again 

Ut^e  while  and  they  have  yielded.    Masses 

over  to  the  side  of  reform.    Resistance 

to  the  minority,  and  such  as  will  not 

converted  are  crushed.  •  •   •    , 

successful  reform  movement,"  WU- 
iiontlnued,  "has  had  as  Its  efficient  cry 
principle  of  equity  or  morality  already 
well-nigh  universally,  but  not  yet 
universally   appUed   in    the    affairs   of    life, 
such  movement  has  been  the  awaken- 
a  people  to  see  a  new  field  for  old 
prindlples.    These  men  who  stood  alone  at 
nceptlon  of  the  movement  and  whose 
then  seemed  as  It  were  the  voices  of 
crying  In  the  wilderness,  have  in  real- 
ijeen  simply  the  more  sensitive  organs 
' — the  parts  first  awakened  to  con- 
of  a  situation." 
not  have  to  remind  you  that  In  later 
Woodrow   Wilson   made   his   own   de- 
to  devote  his  talents  to  public  life 
stand  firmly  for  a  principle  even  when 
frlenhs  deserted  him  and  his  soul  was  pierced 
by  tlje  arrows  of  obloquy. 

of  you  win  no  doubt  recall  that  a 
small  senatorial  group  led  by  Senator  Lodge, 
to  by  Wilson  as  a  group  of  willful 
defeated    American    participation    in 
Wlls4n's  League  of  Nations — a  world  organl- 
he    hoped    would    prevent    a    future 
war.     That  action  broke  his  heart  and 
tilm  to  an  untimely  grave.     In  his  last 
to  the  American  people,  after  re- 
ferring to  social  problems  which  If  left  iin- 
solve  1  would  result   in  another  and   more 
terrifle  war,  Wilson  said:  "The  sum  of  the 
matter  Is  this:  If  our  civilization  is 
si^rvlve  materially,  it  must  be  redeemed 
It  can  be  saved  only  by  beoom- 
i  mbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
free  and  happy  by  the  practices  that 
from  that  spirit.     Only  thus  can  dis- 
cont4nt  be  driven  out  and  the  shadows  lifted 
the  road  ahead." 

recognized  and  gave  voice  to  the 
fundkmental  need  of  his  day — to  make  the 
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world  safe  for  democracy  when  It  was  threat- 
ened by  the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 

He  fitted  his  own  description  of  the  great 
leader — "the  deeply  human  man.  quick  to 
know  and  to  do  the  things  that  the  hoiir 
and  his  nation  need." 

Today,  however,  we  find  oiuraelves  In  a  new 
period  of  crisis  when  there  are  powers  at 
work  In  the  world  which  would  take  from 
us  that  precious  heritage  of  constitutional 
liberty  which  Jefferson  and  his  associates 
bequeathed  and  which  Wilson  and  others 
in  succeeding  generations  defended. 

There  Is  a  need  today  for  new  leaders, 
trained  to  understand  the  problems  of  our 
time  and  to  deal  with  them  courageously. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  graduating  class 
today  will  contribute  to  the  ranks  of  these 
new  leaders;  that  there  will  be  those  among 
you  who  will  stand  out  and  say  with  Matthew 
Arnold: 

"The  wUl  Is  free: 
Strong  is  the  soul,  and  wise  and  beautiful: 
The  seeds  of  godlike  power  are  in  \is  still: 
Gods  are  we,  bards,  saints,  heroes,   if  w« 
will." 


NoBseasc  To  Arfvc  That  Fund  CaU  Woa't 
Hurt  Ak  Streaftli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLUMOIS 
IN  ISE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  19 Si 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RccotD.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
St.  Louis  Po6t-Dispatch  of  June  14, 1953: 
NoifSKNsx  To  Aacxn  That  Fund  Cdts  WoW* 

Htnrr  Am  SimsifOTR.  Lowrr  Ssts — Wx  Can 

Havx     Mhjtabt     Sfuaivr     ox     Balamcsd 

BuDorr.  but  Not  Both.  Hx  Maimtaims 
(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

Nxw  ToKX,  June  13. — Robert  A.  Lovett,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense,  stated  in  his  first 
appraisal  of  the  new  defense  program  that, 
with  the  projected  cuts  being  so  extensive. 
It  is  "nonsense"  to  talk  of  more  overall 
defense  for  less  money.  Such  assertions  In 
his  opinion  risk  a  backlash  of  disillusion- 
ment on  the  American  public. 

A  lifelong  Republican,  Lovett's  capacities 
in  Government  were  such  that  he  was  asked 
by  successive  Democratic  administrations 
to  serve  in  posts  including  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  World  War  II,  Lovett.  as  Secretary  for  Air, 
accomplished  the  feat  of  Increasing  our  plane 
production  to  more  than  1.000  a  month. 

Now  associated  with  Brown  Bros.,  Harrl- 
man.  following  his  resignation  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  In  January.  Lovett  observed  In  a 
talk  last  week  in  his  Wall  Street  office  that  he 
has  come  away  from  his  stint  in  public  serv- 
ice with  many  strong  convictions,  including 
the  belief  that  the  coetUest  thing  in  the 
world  Is  to  make  up  lost  time.  In  view  of 
Russia's  military  power — a  power  whose  rate 
of  growth  Is  considerably  faster  than  that 
of  the  United  States — Lovett  feels  that  the 
cutbacks  of  today  may  very  well  prove  to  be 
Just  such  costly  lost  time. 

None  of  this  means  that  there  Isnt  plenty 
of  room  in  the  defense  set-up  for  greater 
production  efficiency  and  administrative  re- 
forms. In  January,  Lovett  went  so  far  as  to 
warn  that  the  Defense  Department  could  not 
fight  a  war  without  drastic  change.  Some 
of  Lovett's  Ideas  have  in  fact  been  incor- 
porated in  President  Eisenhower's  new  de- 
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fense   reorganlaaUon   proposals   now  before 
Congrcaa. 

uacrrs  to  scowoMm 

Additionally,  Lovett,  as  a  result  of  his 
detailed  experience  with  defense  mitters, 
agrees  that  certain  economies  are  obvloiuly 
possible  in  such  areas  as  the  reduction  of 
the  Interval  between  the  placement  of  a 
defense  order  and  its  actual  fulfillment.  Per- 
haps there  will  be  unforeseen  cost  reduc- 
tion in  weapons  output  as  a  result  of  going 
into  mass  production,  though  this  has  been 
taken  into  account  in  defense  budget  plan- 
ning. 

But  even  by  exercising  every  economy  and 
blessed  with  a  great  deal  of  luck,  it  would 
be  unlikely  that  we  could  save  by  these 
measures  more  then  a  billion  or  ao  dol- 
lars without  severely  affecting  planned  out- 
put of  planes.  Infantry  training  divisions, 
etc.,  Lovett  faels.  And  with  cuts  as  exten- 
sive as  $&  billion  it  is  impossible,  in  Lovett's 
view,  by  any  stretchout  to  get  the  same 
•mount  of  defense  as  previously  scheduled. 

The  reason  Is  best  expressed  in  terms  of 
man-hour   production. 

The  man-hour  production  yardstick  is  a 
simple  one.  For  example,  the  Defense  De- 
partment knows  how  many  production  man- 
hours  go  into  a  Jet  fighter.  Obvloiuly  a 
great  many  more  hours  are  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  more  complicated  Jet  bombers. 
Conversely,  the  production  of  a  Jeep  can  be 
expressed  in  comparatively  few  man-hours. 

With  more  than  $5  billion  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  the  number  of  production 
man-hours  devoted  to  defense  in  this  coun- 
try are  inevitably  going  to  be  reduced,  re- 
sulting in  fewer  tanks,  guns,  and  planes 
in  the  years  ahead  than  schedtiled  under 
previous  money  outlay. 

■acrraXTT  oa  soniro  vollmm 

In  Lovett's  view,  the  alternatives  before 
America  are  to  continue  the  full  program 
as  planned.  In  order  to  gain  security  de- 
scribed as  minimum  by  the  present  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  or  for  the  sake  of  economy,  the 
balanced  budget  and  a  sound  dollar,  we  can 
take  calculated  risk  of  less  defense  by  trim- 
ming defense  outlay.  But  the  important 
point,  in  Lovett's  view.  Is  that  the  American 
people  shouldn't  be  confusad  into  thinking 
you  can  have  both. 

Among  the  concrete  examples  of  cuts  re- 
sulting from  the  new  budget  as  brought  out 
last  week  in  testimony  before  Congress  are 
the  elimination  of  at  least  four  Army  train- 
ing divisions,  cutback  of  five  wings  in  the 
strategic  air  command,  and  a  halving  of  air 
reserve  strength  from  more  tiian  50  sched- 
uled wings  to  about  23. 

Lovett  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  idea 
that  you  cant  poaslbly  predict  which  year 
will  bring  attack  by  a  potential  enemy.  But 
the  years  1954  and  1955  Ivere  naerely  used 
as  target  dates  for  the  buildup  of  Amer- 
ica's defense  because  national  intelligence 
estimates  show  that  the  Communist  world 
would  by  then  have  the  capability  of  an 
all-out  atomic  attack  on  this  country. 

This  wasn't  a  prediction  of  an  attack, 
as  has  recently  been  charged,  but  merely 
an  estimate  that  It  was  possible.  The  rea- 
son was  that  we  could  not  aafely  defer  the 
construction  of  our  capacity  to  repel  thla 
attack  beyond  the  time  when  the  enemy  was 
able  to  come  at  us.  Lovett  doesn't  see  any 
flaw  in  this  reasoning. 

A  fascinating  part  of  the  discussion  with 
Lovett  was  the  analysis  of  Jxut  what  went 
into  the  making  of  national  poUcies  under 
the  American  form  of  Government. 


•T7S8XAM   INTSMTIOira 

An  obviously  important  factor  Is  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  Communist  enemy's  power  and 
intentions.  Yet  even  here  there  must  t>e  a 
lot  of  guesswork,  partly  because  of  the  secu- 
rltymlndedness  of  the  Communist  world. 
There  is  also  margin  for  guesswork  In  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  evaluation  of  tbm 


enemy  has  to  be  done  by  newly  i^ypointetf 
oOcials  who  may  only  recently  liave  emerged 
from  the  very  speciallaed  world  of  bosineas 
Into  the  world  of  international  politics,  and 
who  have  not  had  the  backgroimd  necessarj 
to  evaluate  the  Communist  system. 

It  Is  because  America's  defense  organiza- 
tion has  become  so  complicated  in  times  of 
global  struggle  that  Lovett  foels  that  some 
form  of  continuity  in  highly  placed  ofllcials 
is  becoming  more  and  more  essential.  Lovett 
did  not  spell  out  in  detail  how  this  con- 
tinuity could  be  achieved,  but  I  got  the  im- 
pression it  would  be  something  like  a  kind 
of  a  permanent  under  secretary,  or  perma- 
nent civil  servant  such  as  exists  in  the  British 
system. 

Other  examples  of  how  much  human 
guesswork  must  go  into  matters  involving 
siirvival  are  these: 

Much  of  our  national  policy,  aa  Lovett 
agrees,  has  to  be  based  on  unknowables.  One 
is  an  estimate  of  what  the  American  economy 
can  afford.  The  fluctuations  in  this  estimate 
have  been  spectacular.  Back  in  1960,  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley  thought  tiiat  America  could 
not  afford  more  than  $15  billion  a  year  for 
defense.  But  the  next  year,  America  was 
in  fact  abls  to  afford  more  than  $80  billion 
for  defense.  And  the  Triwian  administra- 
tion even  based  part  of  its  election  campaign 
on  the  slogan.  "You  never  had  It  so  good." 
implying  that  America  had  been  aMe  to 
prosper  very  well  Indeed  under  the  budget 
that  had  been  described  a  few  years  iHtck  as 
an  impossibility. 

Another  unknowable  Is  the  politician's 
guess  of  Just  whst  the  American  public  will 
stand.  The  past  administration's  conviction 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  war  In  Korea  was 
an  important  factor  in  our  national  leader- 
ship's decision  to  take  emergency  steps  in 
the  production  and  training  neoessary  to  pre- 
pare us  to  fight  and  win  In  Korea. 

After  watching  the  interplay  of  civilian 
and  military  impact  on  Government  for 
many  yeaia.  Lovett  has  concluded  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  are  served  If 
the  military  leadership,  so  far  as  possible, 
stays  away  from  guesswork  about  these  un- 
knowables— that  Is  American  public  reaction 
and  wliat  the  American  economy  can  afford. 

To  retain  the  respect  of  the  country  and 
their  greatest  effectiveness,  the  military 
ahould  present  their  case  as  specialists  in 
the  light  of  their  best  estimate  of  what  is 
needed  to  defeat  the  enemy  in  case  of  big 
or  small  wars,  he  feels. 


Hmsc  Jobt  RetoIutioB  24t 


EX113«SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  240  would  close  the 
Mexican  border  to  unescorted  minors. 
The  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to  cut  off  an 
avenue  of  narcotics  to  teen-agers  In 
States  of  the  United  States  bordering 
Mexico.  The  following  news  Item  from 
the  April  18  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  Is  ample  evidence  of  the 
pressing  need  for  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  240: 

jovnmjK  Dopx  Uaa  Caixbd  Kmmcic  nr  lx» 
Amcklbs 

TincA.  Axa.,  AprU  17.— Use  of  narcotics  by 
Juveniles  has  reached  epidemic  proportions 
In  Los  Angeles,  a  public-health  ottcial  at 
that  city  reported  her*  yesterday. 


Dr.  L.  8.  CkMtke,  president  of  the  westera 
branch  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation and  director  of  the  bureau  of  medi- 
cal services.  Los  Angeles  City  Health  Depart- 
ment, made  the  statement. 

He  t(dd  delegates  to  the  Arlaona  Publle 
Health  Association  convention  that  the  jxob- 
lem  stemmed  from  nearness  of  the  Mexlcaa 
border. 

"Why  cant  we  plow  up  poppy  fkelds  ia 
Mexico  much  as  we  killed  diseased  cattto 
during  the  recent  outbreak  of  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  there?"  he  suggested. 


RcTisiMi  of  the  Iaco«fe-T«x  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  accBsooai  *^_ 

IN  TBE  BOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVX8 
Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

unanimous  consent,  I  include  In  the  Rbc- 

ORD  a  statement  I  made  before  the  House 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  certain 

revisions  to  the  Income-tax  laws: 

Tasmcoirr  or  Maa.  Jokw  B.  Suixivam.  CoiT' 

oaaBswoacAM  Faov  Missouai,  Fxroax  the 

HousK   Wats   ams   Mxaws   CoMMTrm.   ow 

AMEWSMKirrs  to  tbx  Fkobui.  Imcomx-Tas 

IjAW  roB  DmucTioiT  roa  Cabx  or  Daron*- 

KNTS,    DH>UCTIOIf    or    MKDICAI.    AMD    Dkmtai. 

ExpKifSES,  AoDrnoKAi.  ExxacrnoM  roa  Bums 

Defkmoxnts  Ovxa  85,  Jumk  16.  1953 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  la  a  privilege  to  appear 
before  this  committee  today  when  you  are 
considering  a  revision  of  our  Federal  income- 
tax  laws.  Several  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  correct  the  Inequities  of  which  I  am  going 
to  speak.  I  am  not  testifying  in  behalf  at 
any  one  at  them.  I  am  merely  asking  that 
these  facu  be  given  consideration  when  this 
able  body  of  legislators  begins  to  rewrite  the 
tax  laws.  I  am  coming  before  you  to  ask 
the  meml>ers  of  this  committee  to  give  care- 
ful Btwij  to  several  features  in  the  preeent 
tax  law  that  I  consider  to  be  unjiist. 

I  have  personally  experienced  the  dllBeul- 
tles  which  face  so  many  workingwomen  to- 
day, as  a  woman — a  widow  with  depend- 
ents— and  as  a  Member  of  Congresa. 

As  background.  I  want  to  present  to  Um 
committee  the  fact  that  in  this  year  1953. 
according  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  more 
than  55  percent  of  all  workingwomen  are 
married.  I  come  here  to  speak  in  behalf  at 
these  women. 

To  more  fully  understand  the  signlflcanoe 
of  this  appeal,  in  my  own  State  of  Mlasourl. 
we  have  136.000  workingwomen,  nearly  haU 
a  mlUion.  These  women  make  up  28  per- 
cent of  the  entire  working  force  In  the  State. 
The  total  number  of  women  working  In  the 
United  States  today  U  18>^  million. 

Now  this  Is  the  fact  that  I  want  to  stress- 
approximately  6  million  of  this  toUl  have 
ciiildren  under  18  years  of  age,  and  of  this 
5  million.  2  million  have  children  luider  6 
years  of  age.  I  woxUd  like  to  make  clear, 
therefore,  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  married 
women  are  working  today  in  order  to  assist 
in  giving  their  children  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  husbands  of 
the  majority  of  these  married  workingwomen 
are  In  the  lower-income  bracket;  a  very  smaU 
percentage  being  In  the  higher-income  levels. 
An  Important  point  to  make  here  Is  that 
not  only  do  women  work  because  they  have 
to,  but  under  our  present  economic  system. 
we  need  these  women  workers. 

I  am  convinced  through  study  and  ex- 
perienoe  that  these  women  are  entitled  to 
a  tax  revision  to  correct  the  iaiequltiw  tlMj 
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■uflte^d.  WlMB  a  iMBTted  wottan 
ootalde  the  bome.  it  means  tbat  m 
■IM  lua  s  doable  duty  and  a 
It  is  my  linn  belief  tbat 
sbe  shoxild  be  allowsd.  as  a  dedaetlon  for 
fe^Anew  porpoBca.  that  sxpense,  within  eer- 
«BtB  ttBttsttons.  which  she  ineois  for  diUd 
or  depexulency  care  while  she  ia  earning  a 
llvtng.  This  also  holds  true  in  many  in- 
stances for  the  single  girl  who  has  tbe  care 
mt  dependents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced proposing  other  amendments  to  the 
tax  laws.  One  of  these  that  I  believe  needs 
particular  attention  Is  a  proposal  (or  the 
deduction  of  medical  and  dental  expenses. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  income-tax  law  calling  for  the 
full  ded\x:tlon  of  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses f^  dependents  over  66  years  of  age. 
Another  needed  amendment  calls  for  an  ad- 
ditional exemption  for  dependents  who  ara 
over  06  yean  off  age  and  blind. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  as  people 
grow  older,  many  of  them  incur  heavy  medi- 
cal eapensea.  This  In  many  cases  becomes 
a  burden  cm  the  wage  earner  who  Is  caring 
for  an  elderly  person  as  a  dependent. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  wage 
-earners  with  this  added  responsibility  should 
be  allowed  to  deduct  from  their  gross  Income 
full  medical  and  dental  expenses,  not  cov- 
ered by  Insurance,  for  dependents  over  65. 

I  believe  also  that  wage  earners  who  are 
earing  for  dependents  over  66  who  are  blind 
should  be  allowed  an  additional  tax  exemp- 
tion for  such  dependents. 

The  burden  to  the  wage  earner  in  earing 
for  older  dependents  Is  a  heavy  one,  and  I 
hope  that  this  committee  will  find  It  pos- 
sible to  give  them  a  much-needed  tax  relief. 
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dren  |are  being  led  to  believe  that  alcohol  la 
and  to  glorify  crime  by  means  of 
advertising: 

B.  V.  Davis.  ICrs.  B.  IC  Keith.  Ifamto 

Mrs.  Chris  J.  Schurlek.  Mrs.  E.  ■.  Noel. 

D.  L.  Hoodenpyl,  Mrs.  8.  H.  Robertson, 

Enrnia  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  l^  Brlgbtwell.  Urs. 

,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bdelen,  Mrs.  Floyd 

Mr*.  E.  W.  Bowers,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Boon, 

C.  A.  Morris.  Virginia  Walles,  Elsie  D. 

.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  H.  H. 

,  Mrs.  B.  H.  EUiBon.  Mrs.  B.  H.  Jett,  all 

Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lawson, 

B.  A.  Neal,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Holt.  Mrs.  W.  C. 

,  Mrs.  C.  W.  LoveU.  Mrs.  W.  N.  Por- 

Svelyn  Lacy,  Ruth  Neal,   Mrs.  O.  T. 

,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Howes,  all  of  Bluefleld. 
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ETTENSION  OP  RE&iARKS 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 


VnOZMXA 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetdav.  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Earl  Wag- 
goner, of  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  transmit- 
ting a  petition  signed  by  herself  and  430 
other  members  of  the  West  Virginia 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
e<mcemlng  the  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  over  the  radio  and  television.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  record  this  petition  and 
list  of  signers  in  support  of  H.  R.  1227. 

The  passage  of  H.  R  1227  would  pro- 
hibit the  deplorable  type  of  advertise- 
ment sponsored  by  the  liquor  Interests. 
Personally.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  the  use 
of  alcohol.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  source 
of  moral  and  physical  decay  to  those  who 
indulge  in  it  Those  who  make,  adver- 
tise, and  sell  liquor  are  all  equally  re- 
sponsible with  the  drinker  for  the  crim- 
inal acts  that  may  happen  while  under 
Its  influence.  The  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  the  means  of  lessening  the 
ruin  which  it  continually  is  causing. 

The  petition  ft^ows: 

PKTITIOir 

To   Our   Senatort    and   RepresentaUvet   in 

Congress: 

We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition 

you  to  protect  us  in  our  rights  as  parents  and 

as  purdiasers  by  passing  legislation  to  pr«>> 


W.  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Burgees.  Mrs. 

Powers,  Cornelia  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  O.  T. 

,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Hamer,  Mrs.  Clalo  A.  Leake, 

L.  L.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Eustace  Carter.  Mrs. 

Kelley.  Mrs.   John  B.  Lallance,  Mrs. 

Peethuff.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Harlow,  Mrs.  B.  C. 

,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Crtles.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Greene, 

R.  R.  Hodge,  Mrs.  J.  8.  Weaver,  Mrs. 

Riley.  Mrs.  H.  T.  Lovett,  Mrs.  W.  E. 

Mrs.  J.   H.  Roblnett,   Mrs.   C.   J. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Brauowan,  Mrs.  V.  D.  Hlte. 

C.  Hackworth,  Cloyde  Harvey,  Brown 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Sldebottom,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

.  Mrs.  Earl  Wagen,  Mrs.  Jack  Hamilton. 

Huntington.  W.  Va. 

W.  M.  Collins.  Wayne.  W.  Vs.:  Mrs. 

E.  Tickle.  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C:  Mrs.  Ker- 

^arman,  Catawba.  Va.;  Mrs.  T.  D.  Rich- 

.  Salem.  Va.;  June  Holt  Bailey,  Mrs. 

nrtlnes,  Jr..  Mrs.  Sallle  Branson.  Mrs. 

Hypes.    Mrs.    Marcella    Miles,    Miss 

Parks.  Mrs.  Margaret   Smith,   Mrs. 

Boyle.  Mary  V.  Goodson,  LlllUn  Sands, 

H.    C.    Bradshaw,    Mrs.    B.    B.    Peaks, 

B.  M.   Weaver,   Mrs.   R.   E.   Edmunds, 
Daisy    B.    Mingo.    Mrs.    D.    B.    Ham- 
Mrs.   C.  P.   Davis.   Mrs.  W.   P.   Dug- 

IITs.  P.  A.  Harris.  Mrs.  T.  R.  Smoot.  Mrs. 

Sprlnke.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Murphey,  Mrs.  P.  C. 

".  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ferguson.  Mary  Stephens 

,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Comer,  Miss  Bertha  Prince. 

R.    H.   Mltchel,    Mrs.    C.    W.   Matheny, 

Vllliaro  M.  Daugherty.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Doug- 

"  ot  Bluefleld.  W.  Va.;  Leona  Lanwlll. 

LanwiU.   W.   A.   Debar.   George   L. 

J.   G.   Splcer.   R.   J.   Dawkins.   L.   V. 

Marvin  M.  Akers,  W.  S.  Har- 

W.  L.  Horensby.  C.  W.  Kincald,  R.  E. 

.  L.  D.  Cranch.  R.  W.  Greene.  P.  P. 

.  R.  J.  Black,  C.  T.  Leach,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Pardue,  Mrs.  Merlyn 

,   Louis   Welch.   Mrs.   W.    L.    Hbrnsby. 

C.  Hennen,  Mary  M.  Withers.  Beverly 
.  all  of  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
Altlzw.  Barboursvllle.  W.   Vs.;   Bea- 

Welch,  Oxey  K.  Haysllp.  Erma  Deitz. 
1  libert  Gibson.  HalUs  Ward,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
.    Mrs.   Mary   E.   Hennen.   Huntington, 
;  Mrs.  Earl  Altlzer,  BarbourBville.  W. 
lirs.  David  Mercer,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Thorn- 
Mrs.  Rsymond  Booth,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Da- 
.  Mr.  C.  P.  Davidson.  Mrs.  Emma  Chll- 
Mrs.   O.   E.  .Davis,    Rosy   L.   Hamilton. 
T.  Leach.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Vandall. 
W.  Va.;  Margaret  Bunch.  Ona. 
.:  Lucille  Debar.  Htutlngton.  W.  Va.; 
Bunch.  Ona.  W.  Va.;  Roijert  McGulre, 
Mnar.  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

E.  Welch.  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith, 

Earl   Pryor,   Mrs.    Marie   Wright,   Mrs. 

Underwood,   Miss   Rose   Lee   Melton, 

Sauks,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Matheny.  Mrs.  W.  O. 

Mrs.   T.    D.    Burgess.   Mrs.    A.    G. 

,  S.   B.   Cuimingham,   Mrs.   J.   E. 

Wllma  Hodge.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Prlchard. 

L  E.  Welcl».  Mr.  Newlon.  Mrs.  B.  A. 

.  Mrs.  George  W.  SUcer.  Jr..  Mrs.  Geor- 

Carter,  Mrs.  John  UtuOou,  Mrs.  Don 
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Camohan.  Mrs.  Jewel  Bennett,  Mrs.  Say 
Slavin,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Clardy.  all  of  Hxintingtoo, 
W.  Va. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Bias,  Mrs.  Clyde  N.  Roberts,  Mra. 
Myrtle  M.  Knight.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Osborne.  Mrs. 
J.  Pllsonberger,  Sarah  Flowers,  R.  van  Blarl- 
com.  Kedrlck  B.  Irwin.  Dorln  C.  Dowdy, 
Victor  D.  Altlzer,  Gerald  D.  Haley,  L.  J. 
Marshall.  M.  M.  Johnston.  U.  D.  Hlto,  William 
R.  Harvey.  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Charles  A. 
Peters.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Peters.  South  Charleston. 
W.  Va.:  Becky  Marshall.  BCrs.  L.  J.  Marshall. 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Kllgore,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Tanhersly. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Curtis,  Miss  Nora  Rotln,  Miss  Anna 
Rotm.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Noel.  Mrs.  Floyd  Myers. 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  John  Lallance, 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Steele,  Mrs.  Bismarck  Bryan,  Nelle 
Z.  Senseney,  Alice  Senseney,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Jones.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lowry,  Mrs.  Nym  Shaddin. 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Rexrode,  Mrs.  George  Eddlns. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Greene,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Reld.  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Ellison.  Mrs.  B.  C.  McGlnnU.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Helm. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Weaver.  Mrs.  W.  O.  Thomas.  Mrs. 
Clair  P.  Cometto.  Miss  Margaret  M.  Thomas. 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Burgess.  Mrs.  Bolton  Jett.  all  at 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Nelle  Sands.  MTs.  C.  A.  RUey.  Mrs.  Lydla 
Huff.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Nardelle,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Burgess, 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Hoodenpyl,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Boon.  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Bias,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Richmond.  Clare  Grady. 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Perkins.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wilson.  Mrs. 
O.  Davis,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Smith.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs.  O.  H.  Crltea,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Drake.  Mrs.  G.  T.  Brown.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bright- 
weU.  Miss  Lucy  E.  Prichard.  Mrs.  S.  H.  Robert- 
son. Mrs.  G.  E.  Hoover.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Spencer, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Stark,  all  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

L.  S.  Marshall.  James  T.  Browning,  Prank 
L.  King,  Nym  Shastbum.  Kelly  A.  Morris. 
W.  W.  Brown.  R.  L.  Beard.  J.  L.  Hemdon, 
J.  K.  Godby.  A.  W.  Perrell.  L.  N.  Dullng.  Clif- 
ford Adklns.  John  8.  Oakes,  Garland  T. 
Brown.  U.  D.  Waldrop,  M.  R.  Schalvner,  R.  B. 
Wright  H.  E.  Bess.  8.  a  Matheny.  J.  H.  Robl- 
nett. Wm.  J.  Oloye,  T.  E.  Toung,  T.  B.  Ttkorx^ 
burg.  E.  W.  Barnes.  John  W.  Stewart.  B.  H. 
Thomas.  C.  O.  Bargen.  B.  E.  McGlnnls,  M.  V. 
Lambert.  O.  8.  Calhoun.  R.  Lu  Bunn,  G.  B. 
Bowen.  J.  O.  Cody,  W.  R.  Current,  E.  N. 
Burgess.  C.  A.  Riley.  E.  W.  Flry.  Addie  M. 
Thomberg.  Ruth  U  Thomburg.  V.  Thorn- 
burg  Vickers,  Mrs.  Paul  Thomburg.  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Gibson,  all  of  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Charles  E.  Lewis.  Lavalette.  W.  Va.;  Prank 
G.  Kennedy,  Armlda  Newman.  S.  J.  Newman. 
Mary  K.  Johnson.  Keith  B.  Johnson.  Shoals, 
W.  Va  ;  Mrs.  Anna  Adklns.  Lavalette.  W.  Va.; 
Mr.  Henry  Perdue.  Mrs.  Henry  Perdue.  Mrs. 
Elaine  McOory.  Sam  J.  McCory.  Mrs.  P.  O. 
Kennedy.  Shoals,  W.  Vs.;  Margie  Staley.  lAva- 
lette,  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  Wilford  Ward.  Shoals, 
W.  Vs.;  Mrs.  Guy  Powers.  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 
Mrs.  Claude  Brumfleld,  Mrs.  Ray  Ward.  Mrs. 
Pauline  Briunfleld,  Mrs.  Don  8.  McDanlel. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Perdue,  Mrs.  John  Spence.  Mrs. 
Russell  Ward.  Shoals.  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  Eva  Leep- 
er,  Mrs.  J.  Hilary  Johnston.  Mrs.  Ludnda 
Oyster,  Prank  N.  Richmond.  Fred  Greenlea. 
Milton  C.  Fisher.  Gertrude  Richmond.  Merilyn 
D.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Clair  Temple.  Miss  OUv« 
John.  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  John.  Ernest  JcAn, 
Chester.  W.  Vs.;  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Shaw.  New  Cum- 
berland. W.  Va.;  Eva  Shaw,  Chester.  W.  Va.;  E. 
M.  Christian.  Mrs.  E.  M  Christian.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Hanshaw,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Mayo,  Mr.  C.  E.  Han- 
shaw.  Mr.  Garrel  L.  Pyles,  Mrs.  Garrel  L. 
Pyles.  Shoals.  W.  Vs.;  Mrs.  George  B.  Potter. 
Mr.  George  R.  Potter.  Huntington.  W.  Vs.; 
Mrs.  Adah  Johnson.  Mr.  Ezra  Johnson.  Miss 
Bojonle  Johnson.  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lewis.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Hunter.  Mr.  Ray  Sullivan,  Lavalette, 
W.  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  Kfflngharo.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Henley.  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Hicks,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Erwln,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Yates,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Heplere,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker, 
Mrs.  LllUe  Klrkland.  Mrs.  Bessie  Childers. 
Frances  Young.  CaUle  Young.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Aslv- 
worth.  Mrs.  Daniel  Boston.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hawcs. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Ballengre,  Mrs.  Zella  Childers,  Mrs. 
C.  IX  Fox.  Mrs.  U.  U  DavU,  Mrs.  Nancy  A. 
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Edwards,  Mrs.  Lou  Fomeroy.  Mrs.  M.  D.  Perry. 
Mrs.  Msrk  Hickman.  Mrs.  Fred  Johnson.  Mrs. 
James  T.  Baker.  Mrs.  EsteUe  Tabor.  Mrs.  B. 
FeUure.  Mrs.  N.  F.  Farley.  Mrs.  Carrie  Hayes. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Sugmiller,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Denney,  Mrs. 
Camilla  Boiling,  Mrs.  Shirley  Denny.  Mrs. 
Kyle  Hill.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Wiley.  Mrs.  O.  B.  SchooU, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Smith.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Martin.  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Klllgore,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Bowles.  Mrs.  Tom 
A.  Ramsey,  Beulah  M.  Bryan.  Mrs.  Carallixe 
Eddy.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Edwards.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Adklns, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Langdon.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Ferg\ison.  Mrs. 
Pollie  Leap.  Suaie  B.  McDorle,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Carson.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Aklns. 

Mrs.  Mae  Neff. ,  Mrs.  Carrie  MUler.  Mrs. 
Lettle  Van  Ness,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gaines.  Mrs.  Asa 
Oorland.  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Black.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cook. 
Mrs.  O.  B.  Kelley.  Mrs.  Amy  Erwln.  Mrs.  Adam 
Martin.  Mrs.  Cecil  Jones.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Marie  8.  Plymale.  Mrs.  T.  Lee.  Mrs.  For- 
rest Whltlock.  Mrs.  J.  GUI.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Strange. 
Mrs.  Ida  Thomas,  Miss  E.  G.' Raines.  Mrs. 
D.  F.  Shepard.  Mrs.  Fred  Owens,  Mrs.  Mae 
Linton.  Mrs.  C.  R.  Saunders.  Mrs.  Wm.  Dunn. 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Arthur.  Mrs.  E.  8.  Bowers,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Snyder,  Mrs.  A.  P.  BoUoway,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Arm- 
strong. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Profnua 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLT 

or  WASHIWOTOIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1S53 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  gen- 
eral leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on  H.  B. 
5495.  I  wish  to  strongly  support  this 
program  to  Increase  world  trade. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  ttiat 
I  am  in  complete  opposition  to  the  sen- 
timents of  one  of  our  distinguished 
Members,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoilc 
I  Mr.  RbbsI.  as  he  is  quoted  by  the  press. 
The  gentleman  is  quoted  in  the  News  as 
thinldng  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
made  a  "ghastly  contribution"  to  World 
War  II  by  promoting  trade  with  Japan 
and  that  "without  our  exports  Japan 
would  have  been  in  no  position  to  fight 
a  war."  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
if  Japan  had  been  allowed  adequate 
trade,  there  would  have  b(«n  no  Pearl 
Harbor.  Of  course,  that  Is  water  over 
the  dam  now,  but  speaking  of  Japan,  her 
situation  economically  is  this:  She  has 
some  85  million  people.  This  huge  pop- 
ulation exists  in  an  area  something  less 
than  the  State  of  California.  Japan  has 
Uttle  in  the  way  of  resources.  She  uti- 
lizes every  available  Inch  of  soil  and  yet 
cannot  feed  herself.  In  terms  of  our 
money.  Japan  must  buy  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  $500  million  worth  of  food  a 
jrear  to  maintain  her  people  on  a  bare 
sut)sistence  leveL 

Japan's  one  resource  is  labor.  The 
only  means  she  has  of  feeding  herself  is 
to  utilize  this  labor.  To  do  this  she  can 
buy  raw  materials  such  as  pig  iron,  cot- 
ton, and  coal,  and  manufacture  and  con- 
vert these  materials  into  finished  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  estimated  that  she  must  buy 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  raw  materials  a 
year  and  convert  them,  utilizing  her  re- 
source of  labor,  and  then  sell  the  finished 
products.  The  result  would  be  that  she 
would  have  sufficient  return  on  her  labor 
if  she  sells  the  finished  goods  to  buy  the 
food  to  feed  her  people. 


The  exchange  of  surplus  Tesources, 
minerals,  labor,  and  "know  how"  among 
the  different  nations  of  the  world,  as 
those  who  study  economics  know,  is  the 
means  of  increasing  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  bringing  prosperity  to  mankind. 
Let  us  remember,  it  is  "the  stuff  we  pro- 
duce as  a  nation,  plus  the  stuff  we  im- 
port, less  the  stuff  we  export"  that  sets 
this  standard  of  living  in  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
and  the  free  exchange  of  national  sur- 
plus resources  are  this  Nation's  and  also 
the  world's  best  hope  of  prosperity,  and 
I  may  add,  peace.  I  respect  highly  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  but  I  believe 
that  all  history  proves  that  what  I  have 
said  about  world  trade  is  correct.  Wher- 
ever and  whenever  people  and  nations 
have  had  prosperity  it  is  because  of  free 
exchange  of  commodities.  As  a  creditor 
people,  the  great  mass  of  oiu*  population 
will  be  better  off  and  will  continue  to 
have  the  highest  standard  in  the  history 
of  the  world  if  we  permit  other  countries 
to  sell  us  their  surplus  goods  rather  than 
for  them  to  permit  us  to  give  them  dol- 
lars to  buy  our  goods. 

Again.  I  say.  I  strongly  support  this 
reciprocal  trade  program. 


UBreaTutic   $SM   PcrtMal   hcMse-Tax 
FwpKaa  SkouM  Be  laareaaed  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAIC* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVB3 
Wednesday.  June  17, 19iS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  urging  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  raise  the  income-tax  exanpticms  for 
individuals  and  their  dependents  from 
$600  to  scHne  higher  figure.  The  $800 
exemption  is  clearly  an  unrealistic  sum 
today. 

I  am  the  author  of  H.  R  2252  which 
proposes  to  raise  the  personal  income- 
tax  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000.  My 
statement  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  behalf  of  this  bill 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  oooi- 
mlt  .ee.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit testimony  In  support  ot  my  bUl,  H.  R. 
2353.  which  proposes  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  Increasing  the  personal 
Income-tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  his 
dependents  from  9600  to  $1,000. 

Before  I  go  Into  the  main  body  of  my  testi- 
mony. I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
this  committee  for  beginning  this  vary  bual- 
ness-Uke  approach  toward  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  greatly  needed  overhaul  of  the  Nation's 
tax  laws.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  on  the  first  day  of  this  hearing  and 
give  my  testimony  In  behalf  of  bills  I  have 
introduced  which  I  think  wiU  go  far  toward 
w>#>«"g  our  personal  Income  taxes  as  fair 
and  as  equitable  as  possible  for  aU  our 
citlaens. 

racs  ■cowome  rscra 

Increasing  the  personal  Income-tax  ex- 
emptions of  a  taxpayer  from  SOOO  to  $1,000. 
as  is  provided  for  In  my  bUl.  H.  B.  3253. 
would  be  taking  cognlaance  of  the  changes 


tn  the  fKwnomir  facta  of  ttfe  faeing  tbe 
American  people.  As  I  understand  It.  the 
present  exemption  of  $800  per  person  waa 
authorized  on  AprU  3,  1048.  Prior  to  that 
time,  the  exemption  was  $500.  At  that  time, 
this  committee  and  tbt  Congress  waa  aware 
that  $500  was  not  a  realistic  exemption.  The 
increases  in  the  ooet  of  living  prior  to  that 
time  had  necessitated  greater  and  greater 
individual  outlays  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  one's  family. 

It  Is  my  personal  feeling  that  ttie  Con- 
gress did  not  go  far  enough  in  IMS  in  ralstng 
the  amount  of  individual  exemptions. 
Nevertheless.  I  desire  to  call  the  Ooounlttee's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  $600  exemptloa 
in  1953  is  even  uKire  unrealistic  than  was 
a  seoo  exemption  in  1948.  The  latest  flgxires 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  that  the  cost  of  living  index  was  113.6 
as  of  March  1953.  This  can  be  compared  with 
the  cost  of  living  index  of  10241  for  the  year 
1948. 

X.1V1MC  COSTS  KT8C    - 

So,  for  the  pxirpose  of  argiuient.  If  $600 
was  an  equitable  exemption  for  the  taxpayer 
In  1948.  now  that  the  cost  of  Uvlng  has  risen 
11  percent  since  1948,  the  present  exemption 
would  have  to  be  $666  for  the  exemption  to 
have  the  value  It  had  wb«i  i^mnted  in  AprU 
1948. 

I  pursue  the  matter  to  this  length  to  show 
that  if  the  tax  structure  for  the  American 
people  is  to  be  equitable  we  must,  in  at 
least  one  of  our  approactiea.  provide  for  the 
people  a  higher  exemption  from  taxes  than 
they  now  have. 

The  present  $600  exemption  ia  not  suf- 
ficient to  cover  reasonable  cost  of  living  ex- 
penses in  hardly  any  case  where  a  reason- 
ably average  American  standard  of  living 
Is  attained. 

TAX  BASK  mans  ntraovncnrr 

Of  oouxae.  we  all  realize  that  in  the  field 
of  taxation,  as  in  other  fields,  our  ahiUty 
to  do  exact  Justice  Is  limited  by  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  which  we  face.  In  thla 
case  our  Government  Is  faced  with  an  out- 
go greater  than  Its  income,  and  aU  of  us 
are  interested  in  balancing  our  budget  and 
keeping  It  balanced.  I  believe  the  average 
taxpayer  is  willing  to  continue  to  pay  high 
taxes  in  order  to  balance  our  budget  and 
meet  the  demands  placed  upon  tu  at  this 
time,  without  Increasing  our  national  debt. 
This  sitiiatlon  does  not,  however,  relieve  us 
of  the  necessity  to  do  whatever  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  equitable  base  of  our  tax 
structure.  If  we  do  that,  we  must  give  soma 
attention  to  providing  more  realistic  exemp- 
tions to  the  individual  taxpayer.  The  way 
to  do  this  as  I  see  It.  ts  to  increase  personal 
exemptions  above  the  $000  figure  at  thla 
time. 

If  this  committee  approves  an  increase  in 
personal  exemptions  by  even  $100,  from  $800 
to  $700, 1  believe  tbe  American  people  w^juld 
feel  that  both  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress are  aware  of  the  weight  of  the  bur- 
dens which  present  tax  laws  tmpoae. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Alaska-Old  Mexico  Higfcway 


EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

0    or  ooLoasDo 
IN  THE  BOUSE  €»  BBPStB8BMTATTVS8 

Wednesday,  June  i.  i9Si 

Mr.  ASPINALIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  keen  personal  pleasure  that  I  am 
privileged  once  again  to  present  to  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  fine  work  of  ono 
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of  our  gifted  Colorado  writers.  In  his 
poem,  AlBidut-Old  Mexico  Highway,  the 
author.  Mr.  Mllford  E.  Shields,  of  Du- 
rango.  Colo.,  pays  trflnite  to  those  men 
of  vision  who  are  making  this  good  fel- 
lowship route  come  true: 

Aulska-Olo  Mexico  Highway  (Good 
KixowsHXP  Roim) 

(By  Mlirord  B.  Sblelds) 
From  that  bright  Tlalon  mirrored  In  the  sky 
A   blueprint  for   tbia  lUghway  first   was 
made: 
AcroM  tbe  deserts,  prairies,  mountains  high 
Bas  this  great  ooacoursc  been  nuist  firmly 
laid. 
As  this  full  work  Is  finished  m  high  time 
Our  three  great  nations  shall   attest  Its 
good; 
Then  shall  our  highway  be  a  way  sublime. 
The  concotirse  of  a  holy  brotherhood. 
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HON.  HORACE  SEELYBROWN,  JR.   di»u.gui.hed 

OF  <X>MMKCT1C  ITT 

nV  THS  BOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  SEELT-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
would  like  to  have  reproduced  in  the 
Rkcoid  an  historical  sketch  written  by 
a  citizen  of  another  State.  Gerald  E. 
Cronin.  of  Mllford.  Mich.,  which  is  of 
general  interest  to  all  Americans,  but 
which  is  of  particular  Interest  to  me 
and  I  am  sure  to  all  of  the  people  of  my 
State,  because  its  subject  is  a  distin- 
guished son  of  Connecticut,  an  American 
naval  hero,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Nor- 
wich, which  Is  In  my  own  district,  and 
the  person  who  Is  recognized  and  cred- 
ited with  suggesting  the  design  which 
gixice  April  4, 1818,  has  been  the  officially 
approved  flag  of  our  eoimtry.  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

This  great  American  is  Capt.  Samuel 
Chester  Reld,  who  in  the  War  of  1812, 
as  commander  of  the  privateer  General 
Armstrong,  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal. 
Azores,  engaged  a  British  Fleet  so  suc- 
cessfully that  it  was  delayed  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans,  in  which 
that  fleet  was  intended  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant part,  and  thus  indirectly  made  pos- 
sible Gen.  Andrew  Jackson's  famous  vic- 
tory there. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  calls  for 
the  issuing,  under  proper  authority,  of  a 
special  postage  stamp  to  honor  Old 
Glory  and  Capt  Samuel  Chester  Reld, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  ia  the  near  future 
the  appropriate  favorable  action  may 
be  taken  which  will  make  possible  this 
method  of  bestowing  an  homnr  which  is 
long  overdue. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  his- 
torical dcetch  by  Mr.  Cronin,  which  fol- 
lows: 
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took 
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Gait.  SAiron.  Cmbtm  Rxia 
<By  Gerald  2Ula  Cronin) 

z 
Fvw,  anaong  those  thousands  of  people  who 
visit  Greenwood  Cemetery  at  Broodtlyn,  N.  Y., 
notice  a  grare  conspicuously  marked  by  a 


smal  Iron  reproduction  of  the  badge  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union,  placed  there  by  this 
c  organization  In  1902.  Within  this 
reposes  the  remains  of  one  of  our  naval 
,  who  was  the  designer  of  the  present 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  hero 
Capt.  Samuel  Chester  Reid,  whose  gal- 
defense  against  a  British  squadron  in 
^  Var  of  1812  was  one  of  the  chief  events 
conflict, 
life  of  this  man  was  full  of  trials  and 
He  was  bom  at  Norwich.  Conn., 
26,  1783,  and  was  the  son  of  Lt.  John 
of  the  British  Navy.  The  elder  Reid 
>een  taken  prisoner  in  a  boat  expedition 
London  during  the  Revolutionary 
He  later  resigned  his  commission  In 
:  tc<yal  Navy  and  settled  in  Connecticut. 
Sanuel  Chester  Reld  went  to  sea  at  11, 
wptured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  was 
for  6  months  at  Basse  Terre,  French 
Indies.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
I  ,cting  midshipman  in  the  Navy  and 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Baltimore  in  Commo- 
dore Truzton's  squadron  against  the  French 
In  tpe  West  Indies.  At  the  close  of  the 
War  in  1801,  he  left  the  Navy,  and,  at 
mtbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  assumed 
of  the  private  armed  schooner 
of  New  York,  carrying  six  guns.  While 
Boxer  Captain  Reid  had  no  opportu- 
to  display  the  courage  that  later  so 
him.  In  the  summer  of  1814 
he  t^ok  command  of  the  private  armed  brig 
GenfToi  Armstrong,  with  which  vessel  his 
will  be  forever  associated, 
this  period  a  British  force  under  Gen- 
Eloes  and  Admiral  Cockburn  had  burned 
leveral  Government  buildings  in  Wash- 
and  the  campaign  on  the  Niagara 
was  languishing  miserably.  A  pow- 
squadron  of  the  enemy  closely  block- 
New  York  Harbor  where  a  hastily  gath- 
force  of  American  sailors  and  militia 
Commodore  Decatur  and  General 
awaited  a  contemplated  British 
Cockburn  was  preparing  to  attack 
while  Sir  George  Prevost  and 
Downie  were  leading  a  large  mil- 
and  naval  expedition  down  the  Sorel 
into  Lake  Champlaln.  In  the  midst 
t^ese  disasters,  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
9,  1814.  the  Oenerol  Armstrong  put 
Reid  did  not  sail  away  undetected, 
a  British  ship-of-the-line  and  a  razee 
the  American  vessel  until  noon  of 
'  enth.  when  they  abandoned  the  hope- 
ihaae,  and  rettirned  to  their  station  off 

Hook. 

may  be  of  Interest  to  hear  something  of 

previous   history  of   the   General   Arm- 

g.    This  vessel  was  fitted  out  in  part  by 

s  hipping  firm  of  Jenkins  and  Havens,  of 

7ork,  and  was  named  for  the  then  Sec- 

of  War,  John  Armstrong.    Her  first 

was  Guy  R.  Champlin,  and  on 

11,  1813,  she  fought  a  desperate  battle 

a    large    British    privateer    near    the 

River,  and  subsequently  fought  2 

battles,   m    1    driving   her   opponent 

,  and  In  the  other  capturing  the  Brit- 

s^ip  Queen,  16  guns.     In  this  cruise  she 

19  prizes  and  reached  New  York  In 
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Her  crew  was  the  best  of  the  merchant 

,  comprising,  besides  a  few  down-East 

adventurers   of    every   sort   who 

proved  themselves  to  be  great 

when  under  competent  leadership. 

General  Armstrong   at  this   time   was 

with   19   guns,    1   of   them   being   a 

24-pounder,   the  rest  long  nines.    In 

L2  of  her  guns  were  removed  to  a  fort, 

with    her    reduced    armament    of    3 

nines  on  either  side,  and  a  long  24- 

~er  amidships,  she  could  fight  at  a  long- 

than  many  vessels  of  the  Regular 

David   Glasgow  Farragut,   who   later 

the  first   American  admiral,   men- 

in  his  Journal  while  a  midshipman 

Essex,  of  meeting  a  sail  carrying 
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more  canvas  than  might  have  been  consid- 
ered prucent,  considering  the  weather,  but 
she  stood  up  under,  and  soon  came  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  Essex.  All  the  Essex's 
officers  admired  the  way  the  little  brig  was 
handled  and  upon  speaking  her  she  proved 
to  be  the  General  Armstrong  bound  upon  her 
second  cruise  into  British  waters.  On  Sep- 
tember 11.  1814,  she  spoke  the  privateer  Perry 
of  Baltimore,  and  on  the  next  day  exchanged 
shots  with  a  British  brlg-of-war. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  the  Oenerol 
Armstrong  dropped  anchor  In  the  harbor  of 
Fayal  in  the  Azores  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining water  and  provisions.  Captain  Reid 
Immediately  called  upon  the  American  con- 
sul. John  B.  Dabney,  who  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  assist  the  privateersnien.  and  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  visited  the  Arm- 
strong, and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
departure  on  the  morrow.  No  British  war 
vessels  had  visited  Fayal  for  several  weeks, 
but  while  Dabney 's  party  were  discussing 
these  matters  with  Reid,  a  British  war  brig 
suddenly  hove  In  sight  to  the  northeast  and 
within  gunshot  of  the  Americans.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  to  get  under  way,  but  the 
wind  prevented  this  being  done.  Captain 
Reid,  however,  was  told  by  Mr.  Dabney  that 
he  would  not  be  molested  while  he  remained 
at  anchor. 

After  being  boarded  by  the  pilot,  the  hos- 
tile vessel  was  promptly  hauled  in  and 
anchored  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
Armstrong.  Within  an  hour  a  ship  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate  hove  in  sight  and  began 
exchanging  signals.  The  British  vessels 
proved  to  be  the  Plantagenet,  74  giuis,  Capt. 
Robert  Lloyd;  the  frigate  Rota.  38  guns,  Capt. 
PhilUp  SomervIUe:  and  the  brig  Carnation, 
18  guns.  Capt.  George  Bentham.  This  force 
was  part  of  the  fleet  having  on  board  the 
Ul-fated  New  Orleans  expedition.  After  sig- 
naling ceased,  the  Cammtion  proceeded  to 
launch  her  boats  and  sent  them  to  the 
Plantagenet.  Captain  Reid  now  cleared  for 
action,  began  to  sweep  Inshore,  and  anchored 
his  vessel  under  the  guns  of  the  castle.  It 
was  a  clear  night  and  every  movement  of 
the  vessels  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

Meanwhile,  the  Carnation  had  cut  her 
cables  and  foUowed  the  American  ship,  but 
owing  to  the  lack  of  wind  she  made  slow 
progress.  Captain  Bentham  lowered  four 
boats,  xinder  Lt.  Robert  Faussett.  and  sent 
them  in  pursuit.  As  the  Armstrong  was 
anchoring,  the  boats  closed  in  and  bore  down 
upon  her.  As  they  approached,  Reid 
mounted  the  bulwarks,  and  making  a 
trxmapet  of  his  hands,  shouted.  "Boats  there; 
approach  no  nearer;  for  your  safety  1  warn 
you." 

The  rowing  ceased,  and  a  consultation  en- 
sued. In  a  few  minutes  the  British  came 
dashing  on  the  privateer.  Reid  now  ordered 
his  men  to  fire,  and  two  swivels  in  the  boats 
replied.  A  discharge  of  small  arms  also  be- 
gan but  the  torrent  of  grapeehot  that  had 
raked  one  of  the  cutters  had  killed  a  first 
lieutenant  and  several  men.  whUe  most  of 
the  others  were  woimded.  The  boats  soon 
hauled  off.  badly  crippled,  with  a  loss  of  some 
20  men  killed  or  wounded.  The  loss  on  the 
General  Armstrong  was  1  killed  and  1 
wounded. 

The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  It  was  very 
light.  A  great  many  people  had  gathered  on 
the  shore:  but  the  castle  displayed  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  part  in  the  affair,  although 
the  Portuguese  Governor  was  present.  About 
9  o'clock  the  Carnation  was  seen  towing  a 
fleet  ot  boats  which  soon  cast  off  In  three 
divisions  and  took  cover  behind  a  reef  of 
rocks  near  the  privateer.  The  Carnation 
then  took  her  position  so  as  to  prevent 
the  Armstrong  from  escaping.  The  boats, 
crowded  with  men  and  guns,  renewed  the 
attack.  Reid.  however,  was  ready.  His  guns 
were  double-shotted,  and  he  moved  8  of 
the  long  8's  from  the  other  side  across  the 
deck,  and  cut  ports  lor  them  in  the  bulwarks. 
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A  fierce  action  tkow  began  which  lasted  about 
40  minutes.  The  brig's  fire  cut  away  whole 
boat  crews,  and  of  the  attacking  force  of  400 
men,  more  than  half  of  them  were  killed  or 
wounded.  "Long  Tom."  the  SS-pounder,  did 
terrible  execution. 

With  every  repulse  of  the  enemy  the 
Americans  clambered  upon  their  own  bul- 
warks and  flrad  Into  the  crowded  boats  with 
<teadly  effect.  At  this  moment  the  second 
officer.  Alexander  O.  Williams,  of  New  York, 
was  killed,  and  the  third  officer.  Robert  John- 
son, was  wounded  In  the  left  knee.  This  loss 
gave  the  enemy  a  foothold  on  the  forecastle, 
but  Captain  Reid  at  the  head  of  the  after 
division  charged  forward  and  cleared  the 
forecastle.  This  repulse  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  retlrem«  nt  of  the  British.  Two  of  the 
Jtota'u  boats  were  literally  l<Mded  with  the 
dead  and  dying.  Out  of  the  40  or  50  in  these 
boats,  only  17  escaped  by  swlnuning  ashore. 
A  boat  from  the  Plantagenet  similarly  ladea 
was  found  under  the  stern  of  the  privateer. 
Among  the  British  kUled  were  Ut  Lt.  WU- 
11am  Matterface.  who  comnumded  the  expe- 
dition, and  8d  Lt.  Charles  R.  Norman,  while 
2d  Lt.  Richard  Bawle,  1st  Lt.  Thomas  Parke, 
and  Purser  William  Benge  Basden,  all  of  the 
Rota  were  wounded.  The  British  loassa 
amounted  to  120  killed  and  130  wounded. 
The  American  losses  were  2  killed  and  7 
wounded.  The  dead  were  Second  Officer 
Williams,  and  Beaman  Burton  Lloyd;  whUe 
First  Officer  Frederick  A.  Worth.  Third  Officer 
Robert  Johnson,  Quartermaster  Razllla  Ham- 
mond, .and  Seamen  John  Finer,  William 
Castle,  Nicholas  Scalsan.  and  John  Harrison 
were  wounded.  The  "Long  Tom"  had  been 
dismounted,  and  several  of  the  broadside 
g\ins  were  disabled.  However,  all  damages 
were  soon  repaired,  and  Reld  was  ready  to 
repel  a  third  attack. 

At  S  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  37tb. 
Captain  Reld  went  ashore  at  the  request  <if 
Mr.  Dabney  and  then  learned  of  the  gov- 
ernor's protest  to  Captain  Lloyd.  The  Brit- 
ish commander,  in  reply,  announced  his  de- 
termination to  take  the  privateer  at  any 
cost,  and  if  the  govarnor  should  aUow  the 
Americans  to  destroy  the  vessel  in  any  way 
he  would  consider  that  he  was  In  an  enemy^ 
port  and  treat  It  accordingly.  Hearing  this. 
Captain  Reid  returned  to  the  General  Arm- 
strong and  ordered  the  daaff  and  wounded 
removed. 

At  daybreak  tlw  CammtUm  was  dlscowred 
standlng-in.  and  she  soon  opened  fire.  The 
American  veasel  replied  and  farced  the  brig 
to  haul  off  with  her  rigging  greatly  damaged. 
After  repairing,  the  Brltiah  vessel  again  came 
aloww,  dropped  anchor,  and  opened  a  delib- 
erate fire  on  the  General  Armstrong  which 
was  Intended  to  destroy  her.  Captain  Reid 
and  his  men  now  abandcmed  the  ship  which 
JMd  already  been  scuttled.  The  British  then 
boarded  the  privateer  and  completely  de- 
stroyed her.  The  Ore  of  the  British  guns  In- 
jured several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fayal,  and 
danuged  a  number  of  house*. 

The  Brltiah  squadron  v»s  delayed  a  week: 
and  two  veesels,  the  sloops-of-war  Thais  and 
Calypao.  which  arrived  after  the  battle,  were 
sent  back  to  England  with  the  wounded.  The 
other  veasels.  however  readied  Jamaica  on 
November  8.  So  crippled  was  thtir  coDdltiOB 
that  the  New  Orleans  expedition  was  de- 
layed. This  gave  Andrew  Jackson  time  to 
reach  Hew  Orleans  and  assume  eomaiand  of 
the  American  forces  there  b^ore  the  British 
landed.  The  engagemeat  at  Fayal  was  the 
occasion  of  the  greatest  British  loss  in  any  cC 
the  frigate  actions  of  the  war.  "Such  vic- 
tories as  this  Blinker  HiU  of  the  ocean."  eaM 
Edgar  Stanton  Maday.  *'are  dlaaatroua  to  tka 
victors." 

To  Justify  hla  actios.  Captaia  Lloyd 
claimed  that  the  boats  ware  merely  on  a 
reconnaissance,  and  Captain  Baid  took  the 
Initiative  by  opening  fire.  However,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  a  mere  reconnaissance 
woxild  be  made  by  such  a  large  number  of 


armed  men  la  a  peaceful  Iwrbor.  Consul 
Dabney.  in  his  report,  says,  *Tn  vain,  can  he 
tUoyd)  expect  by  such  subterfuge  to  shield 
himself  from  the  indignation  of  the  world 
and  the  merited  resentment  of  his  own  Gov- 
ernment and  nation  for  thus  trampling  on 
the  sovereignty  of  their  most  ancient  and 
Talthfttl  ally  and  for  the  wanton  sacrifice  of 
British  llves.- 

Captatn  Lloyd  later  attempted  to  seize 
some  at  the  seamen  of  the  General  Arm- 
strong  on  shore,  claiming  that  Englishmen 
were  among  them,  but  the  Americans  fled 
to  the  mountains  and  took  possession  of  an 
old  church  which  they  fortified.  Lloyd,  fear- 
ful of  losing  more  men,  resorted  to  strata- 
gem. He  addressed  an  ofBclal  letter  to  the 
governor,  stating  that  In  the  ;Unerlcan  crew 
were  two  men.  deserters  from  his  own  squad- 
ron. Upon  this,  a  force  was  sent  Into  the 
country  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans arrested.  The  pretended  deserters  could 
not  be  found,  but  all  the  seamen  had  to  pass 
under  the  hiunlllatlng  scrutiny  of  the  Brit- 
ish offlcera.  Ilie  Americans  were  then  re- 
leased. 

Captain  Reld  protested  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  commander  of  the  British  squad- 
ron and  also  against  the  Government  of 
Portugal  for  not  protecting  him.  and  It  was 
on  this  protest  that  the  wearisome  wait- 
ing and  lawsuits  arose,  whlcn  were  knovra  as 
the  Armstrong  claims.  These  matters  came 
up  during  the  administration  of  President 
Zachary  Taylor,  v^o  took  measures  to  com- 
pel Portugal  to  assert  the  Inviolability  of 
its  neutral  port  and  indemnify  the  claim- 
ants for  the  loss  of  the  vessel;  but  after  his 
death  tlie  case  was  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  IiOU<s  Napoleon,  who  decided  against 
the  Americans.  The  Britisb  Government 
afterward  apologized  for  its  violation  of  neu- 
trality. Congress  finally  paid  the  claims  in 
1882. 

The  "Long  Tom**  was  presented  to  the 
American  Government  by  Portugal  In  1892 
and  was  later  exhibited  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair.  It  Is  now  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  where  It  oc- 
cupies a  conspicuous  place  inside  the  main 
gate.  The  news  of  the  defense  of  the  General 
Armstrong  was  received  all  over  the  country 
with  the  greatest  rejoicing,  and  subsequent- 
ly Captain  Reid  was  presented  by  the  State 
of  Mew  York  with  a  gold -mounted  award. 
in  company  with  Gen.  Winfleld  Soott.  Peter 
B.  Porter,  and  Edmund  P.  Claines.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  gift  he  received  from  the  city 
of  New  York  a  service  of  sliver  plate. 

u 

During  the  winter  oX  1816.  Indiana  was 
admitted  as  a  State,  and  the  admission  of 
several  other  States  (Tennessee.  Ohio,  and 
Louisiana)  had  made  some  change  In  ovtr 
flag  desirable.  It  was  the  rule  at  that  time 
to  add  a  stripe  and  a  star  for  every  new 
State,  thereby  making  the  flag  very  mudi 
out  of  proportion.  At  this  Juncture  the 
Honorable  Peter  H.  Wendover,  of  New  York, 
offered  a  resolution  in  the  Bouse  "that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  altering  the  flag  of  the  United 
States."  The  bill  was  reported  on  January 
2,  1817,  and  was  not  acted  upon.  Mr.  Wend- 
over called  upon  Captain  Reld.  then  in  Wash- 
ington, and  asked  him  to  make  a  design  for 
our  Bag  which  would  represent  the  increase 
of  the  States  without  dastioylng  VU  dlstlac- 
tlve  character. 

Cspfain  Beld  recommended  reducing  the 
stripes  to  13,  to  represent  the  Original  States, 
and  the  stars  to  represent  all  the  States 
iormed  Into  1  great  star,  whose  brilliancy 
ahould  represent  their  union  and  thus  sym- 
l>oU«s  ia  the  flag  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  country,  and  its  motto  "B  Pturlbus 
Unum."  He  also  proposed  that  there  should 
toe  the  addition  of  a  star  for  each  new  State 
admitted.  The  flag  thus  designed  he  in- 
tended for  merchant  vessels  and  proposed  as 


a  distinction  that  the  stars  on  the  ensigns 
of  vessels  of  war  should  be  placed  In  parallel 
lines.  The  eongreeslonal  committee  reported 
favorably  on  Captain  Retd's  suggestion. 

On  March  26,  1818,  Mr.  Wendover  in  a 
letter  to  Reld  states  that  "the  bill  passed 
the  House.  And  if  the  bill  passes  the  Senate 
soon,  it  Is  probable  I  shall  request  the  cap- 
tain of  the  late  General  Armstrong  to  have  a 
Sag  nukde  for  Congress  Hall  under  his  direc- 
tion." 

On  April  9.  Mr.  Wendover  wrote  that  nhU 
morning  a  message  was  received  from  the 
President  that  on  the  fourth  instant  he  ap- 
proved  and  signed  the  bill  to  establish  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Senate  the 
bin  passed  unanimously." 

On  April  13.  he  again  vrrote  that  "the  new 
flag  arrived  this  day  and  was  hoisted  to  re- 
place the  old  one  at  2  o'clock.  Mr.  Clay  (t'ne 
Speaker  of  the  House)  says  It  is  wrong  that 
there  should  be  no  charge  In  your  bill  for 
making  the  flag.  If  pay  for  that  vrlll  be 
acceptable,  on  being  informed,  I  will  procure 
it.  Do  not  tmderstand  me  as  Intending  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Reld  nor  others 
who  may  have  given  aid  in  the  business, 
and  please  present  my  thanks  to  her  and 
them  and  accept  the  same  for  yourself." 

The  law  establishing  the  American  flag 
reads  as  follows: 

"An  act  to  estabU^  the  flag  oC  ttia  UMted 
SUtes 

"Sacrmr  1.  Be  it  resolved,  etc..  That  from 
on  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July,  next,  the 
flag  at  the  United  States  be  13  horlaontal 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  ttoe 
vmion  have  20  stars,  white  In  a  blue  field. 

"Sac.  XL  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
(m  admission  of  every  new  State  into  the 
Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  union  of  the 
flag:  and  that  such  addltl<Hi  shall  take  effect 
on  the  4th  day  of  July  next  succeeding 
admission. 

"Approvad  AprU  4.  ISIS.* 

"Yesterday."  says  the  National  Tntelll- 
genoer  of  April  14,  1816.  "about  2  o'clock 
the  new  flag  of  the  United  States  was  hoisted 
on  the  flagstaff  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  is  the  first  flag  that  has  been 
made  since  the  passage  of  the  act  for  alter- 
ing the  banner  of  the  Nation.  It  was  nuule 
in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  the 
gallant  Captain  Reld.  late  commander  of  the 
privateer  Generml  Atmttfung.  The  stars  are 
20  in  number,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form  1 
great  star  In  the  center  of  a  Mue  fleld.  The 
stripes  are  13." 

Captain  Reid's  later  life  was  very  actively 
employed.  He  Invented  and  erected  the  sig- 
nal telegraph  at  the  Battery  and  the  Nar- 
rows, communicating  with  Sandy  Hook,  and 
while  warden  of  the  port  of  New  York,  n\un- 
bered  the  local  pilot  boats  and  regulated 
their  duties.  On  July  SI.  1843,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  master  in  the  Nary,  not  la  the 
line  of  promotion,  and  performed  his  last 
active  service  on  the  United  States  ship 
North  CaroUna,  then  the  receiving  ship  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  18M  be  ta- 
celved  the  thaniu  of  Congress  for  his  wortt 
In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  tha 
American  flag.  In  1855  he  was  placed  on 
the  reserved  list  and  died  suddenly  at  his 
residence.  127  West  49th  Street.  New  York 
City,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  on  January 
28.  1661.  His  funeral  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day. January  81.  from  Trinity  Church.  New 
York,  and  he  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
Oemetery.  Tbe  following  interesting  aoooont 
of  the  funeral  is  taken  from  the  Mew  Tortc 
Beraid  of  February  1.  1861: 

"The  funeral  of  Capt.  Samuel  Chester  Reld. 
a  hero  of  the  War  of  1612,  took  piaoe  at  a 
o'doek  yesterday  afternoon  from  Trinity 
Chnrch.  The  Magnificent  edtflce  was  filled 
with  a  highly  lespectabls  oongregation  com- 
poMd  principally  of  the  f  tteads  of  the  de- 
ceased patriot,  who  waa  graotly  admirad. 
loved,  and  respected,  not  only  by  thoee  com- 
ing immediately  within  the  circle  of  hia 
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•cquAlntMic*.  but  also  by  the  people  ot  the 
whole  country.  The  aervlces  were  of  the 
roost  Impressive  character  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  England,  four  ministers  (the  Rev- 
erend Messrs.  Vinton,  Ogllby.  Hlgbee,  and 
Awer)  officiating.  About  half  past  2,  the 
coffin,  which  was  beautifully  decorated,  was 
carried  up  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church, 
and  deposited  near  the  altar.  On  the  lid 
of  the  coffin  the  following  Inscription  was 
engraved : 

"  'Capt.  Samuel  Chester  Reid,  U.  8.  N..  died 
January  28,  1861,  aged  76  years.' 

"Among  those  who  acted  as  pallbearers  we 
noticed  In  \iniform.  Captain  Ward,  Captain 
Cansevoort.  Lieutenant  McDermott,  and 
Lieutenant  Henry:  and  In  citizens  dress, 
Messrs  Henry  Orinnell,  Charles  O'Conor, 
James  T.  Brady,  Tlleston.  and  Spofford.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  services,  the  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  for 
burial  followed  by  several  hundred  car- 
riages." 

For  many  years  the  grave  of  Captain  Reld 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  it  was  not 
until  very  recently  that  a  movement  was  set 
on  foot  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  to  his 
memory.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Goul- 
den,  of  New  York,  on  February  2,  1909.  In 
1908  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Metcalf,  desig- 
nated one  of  the  new  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
to  be  named  Jteiti  in  honor  of  the  hero  of 
the  Gerieral  ArmstrOTig.  The  Reid  was  au- 
thorized by  acts  of  Congress  approved  June 
29.  1906,  and  March  2. 1907,  and  was  launched 
at  the  Bath  Iron  Works.  Bath,  Maine,  on 
Augvist  17,  1909;  Miss  Una  Andrews  of  Bath. 
Maine,  acting  as  sponsor.  On  October  6 
following,  the  Reid  in  her  first  official  accept- 
ance trial  made  her  fastest  mile  at  the  rate 
of  34.548  knots  an  hour.  The  Reid  also  made 
the  fastest  standardization  record  In  th« 
world. 

This  vessel  served  In  World  War  I.  Two 
other  vessels  later  bore  the  name  Reid  (de- 
stroyers No.  292  and  No.  369) .  The  latter 
Reid  (No.  389)  was  sunk  by  enemy  aircraft 
off  Ormuc,  Phllllplne  Islands,  December  11, 
1044. 

While  the  events  of  Samuel  Chester  Reld'a 
day  have  faded  into  the  dim  past  of  history, 
the  present  design  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
is  still  a  glorious  ajonument  to  his  memory. 
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IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1953 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  16.  1953: 


VRBtAMS'    AOMimSTVATION    ReTOKMS 

A  move  is  shaping  up  in  Congress  to  curb 
the  free  hospitalization  now  offered  veterans 
for  ailments  not  connected  with  their  serv- 
ice. Drastic  budget  cuts  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  must  be  combined  with  con- 
tinued services;  and  a  House  appropriations 
subcommittee  would  solve  the  dilemma 
by  restricting  non-servlce-connected  cases 
which  now  fill  two- thirds  of  the  veterans' 
hospital  beds.  By  such  pruning  of  an  overly 
generous  law  which  Is  presently  being  abused, 
the  subcommittee  members  suggest.  $32  mil- 
lion could  be  added  to  the  veterans  hospitals 
fund  recommended  by  the  President. 


-t(i 


Th^  subcommittee  does  well  to  bring  this 
of  nonservlce  veterans'  hospltallza- 
liefore  Congress.     The  issue  presents  a 
financial  and  welfare  problem  "m  the 
and  the  time  has  come  to  deal  with 
both    these    aspects.     Under    existing 
ind   provided   beds  are   available,   the 
Administration  Is  required  to  give 
treatment  to  a  veteran  for  ailments 
resulting  from   servlce-r-nterely   on   his 
-be-challenged    declaration    that    be 
afford    private    treatment.    Service- 
cases  have  priority,  but  in  a  wait- 
of  24,837  cases  last  April  only  3  out 
Involved  this  type  of  disability.     Al- 
tbere  are  20  million  veterans  in  the 
and  the  total  is  Increasing  by  about 
a  year.     At  this  rate  of  increase, 
to   the   subcommittee    chairman, 
John  PHn.Lips,   Republican, 
the  time  will  come  when  new 
of  veterans  hospitals  alone  will 
the  Nation  $4  billion  a  year, 
question  requires  the  closest  exami- 
by  Congress.     Certainly  the  veteran 
disability  resulted  from  service  should 
protected  as  to  benefits,   and  per- 
some   nonservlce   disabilities    (such   as 
and  neuropsychiatrlc  disorders) 
qualify  for  free  Government  treatment 
hospitalization    is    not    available, 
itiost  of  these  nonservlce  cases  are  not 
a  Federal  responsibility,  and  they 
not  be  treated  In  Government  hoe- 
at   the  expense  of   the   rest   of   the 
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Tax   DeducdoBS   for   Care   of   Workiac 
\  rklows'  duldren  Is  Bask  Equity 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  aLSBAMS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 


Wednesday.  June  17. 1953 

Mi  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill. 
H.  R.  2255.  now  pending  before  the  House 
Com:  oittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  would 
prov  de  that  working  widows  and  widow- 
ers to  s  allowed  to  deduct  the  cost  of  the 
care  of  their  children  for  income-tax 
purposes. 

It  ;eems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  ele- 
ment ary  equity  that  such  a  deduction  be 
allow  ed.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  feel  the 
principle  should  be  extended  to  include 
all  w  )rking  mothers.  To  that  end,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  H.  R.  2861 
by  ny  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabima  [Mr.  Roberts], 

Sh  >uld  the  Congress  feel,  however, 
that  t  cannot  go  all  the  way  at  this  time 
and  grant  income-tax  deductions  for 
child  care  for  all  working  mothers,  then 
it  se<ms  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  pro- 
vide such  deductions  for  widows  and 
wido^  ?ers. 

Un  ler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Inclu  le  my  statement  in  support  of  H.  R. 
2255: 

Sir.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mitter!,  my  bill.  H.  R.  2255.  would  provide 
that  u  parent  who  is  a  widow  or  widower 
could  deduct  the  highly  essential  portion  of 
his  bidget  which  provides  for  the  care  of 
chlldr  !n  during  the  time  he  or  she  Is  on  the 
Job.  Seductions  would  be  allowed  only  for 
the  c<  re  of 'children  tinder  the  age  of  18  and 
the  fill  deduction  would  be  provided  only 


If  the  taxpayer's  adjtisted  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  was  $5,000  or  less.  Taxpay- 
ers falling  In  the  category  defined  by  this  biU 
and  earning  more  than  $5,000  would  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  only  the  sum  by  which 
their  normal  deductions,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  might  exceed  the  portion 
over  $5,000  earned  by  each  taxpayer. 

A  vrrAL  BUSINESS  DCPKNSK 

There  are  today  greater  numbers  of  parents 
than  ever  before  who  must,  of  absolute 
necessity,  make  financial  outlays  for  the  care 
of  their  children  In  order  to  earn  even  a 
meager  living.  A  great  many  of  these  cases 
occur,  of  course,  in  families  where  the  death 
of  one  or  the  other  parent  makes  essential 
employment  by  the  surviving  parent  as  well 
as  care  for  the  young  children  of  the  family 
during  working  hours.  In  such  cases,  money 
paid  for  the  care  of  children  Is  a  vital  and 
wholly  necessary  business  expense.  It  Is  as 
.  necessary  a  business  expense  as  those  which 
have  already  been  provided  for  In  our  pre»» 
ent  laws  governing  deductions. 

As  this  committee  Is  undoubtedly  aware, 
overwhelming  popular  support  has  been  ex- 
pressed for  some  type  of  legislation  along 
this  line.  Mr.  Roberts,  my  colleague  from 
Alabama,  has  Introduced  H.  R.  2861.  to  per- 
mit Income-tax  deductions  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  working  mothers  In  pro- 
viding care  for  their  children  while  they  are 
at  work.  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  support 
of  this  proposal  by  Mr.  Robckts,  as  well  aa 
that  set  forth  In  my  bill,  H.  R.  23S5.  Both 
are  proposals  which  would  relieve  the  eco- 
nomic hardshlpM  imposed  on  many  of  ovir 
low-income  families.  Certainly,  what  I  pro- 
pose in  H.  R.  2255  Is  the  very  minimum 
of  relief  we  should  bring  to  those  parents 
who  are  forced  to  make  financial  outlays  for 
the  care  of  their  children  In  order  to  hold 
employment. 

SAracUAKOS    MAT    BZ    WXXDXB 

I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  my  par> 
ticular  bill.  I  can  understand  how  the  com- 
mittee might  want  to  write  safeguards  Into 
the  law  in  addition  to  thoee  contained  la 
my  bill.  For  Instance,  the  committee  might 
want  to  fix  a  figure  above  which  a  claim 
for  exemptions  for  care  of  chUdren  might 
not  exceed.  It  is  my  thought  that  a  tax- 
payer be  allowed  a  deduction  of  at  least 
$1,500  for  this  purpose. 

Millions  of  American  wives  are  the  bread* 
winners,  or  at  least  the  partial  breadwinners, 
of  their  homes.  These  mothers  have  the 
double  responsibility  of  earning  a  living  and 
of  rearing  their  children.  The  fact  that  they 
do  both  jobs  weU  Is  attested  to  by  the%reat 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  produce  goods  and 
services,  as  well  as  the  high  sUndards  of 
achievement  set  by  its  youth. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  to  pro> 
vide  this  additional  exemption  to  working 
mothers  will  encourage  some  of  those  who 
have  not  already  done  so  to  seek  employ* 
ment.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true.  Thera 
are  others  who  say  that  to  raise  this  exemp- 
tion wUl  contribute  to  the  growth  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  I  believe  this,  too,  is  an  un- 
warranted view.  Instead,  I  believe  the  allow- 
ance of  this  exemption  will  have  the  effect 
of  generally  Increasing  the  type  and  quality 
of  care  that  children  of  working  mothers 
receive. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  want  to  stress  my  belief  that 
tax  relief  in  this  field  U  justified  at  this 
time.  Sceondly.  it  is  my  hope  that  if  the 
committee  feels  It  cannot  grant  the  full  re- 
lief provided  working  mothers  by  the  Rob- 
erts and  other  bUls,  It  will  at  least  approve 
my  blU,  H.  R.  2255,  granting  a  widow  or 
widower  the  right  to  deduct  the  amounts 
paid  In  providing  for  the  care  of  chlldrea 
while  the  taxpayer  is  employed. 

Thank  you.  * 
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Intcrriew  Wtt  David  Lawrcace,  Editor  of 
U.  S.  Now$  &  WofU  R«tort 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  IfZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVX8 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcord  an  inter- 
view I  had  recently  with  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, editor  of  the  U.  S.  News  k  World 
Report  and  his  excellent  staS  with  ref- 
erence to  various  phases  of  revenue  leg- 
islation. It  was  a  great  privilege  to  meet 
with  this  distinguished  editor  and  has 
staff  with  regard  to  certain  legislation 
in  which  SO  million  people  are  vitally 
interested  at  this  time. 

I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  complete  interview  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
June  19.  1953.  issue  of  U.  S.  News  It 
Wortd  Report: 

TAXX8     MTTBT    Com    DOWW     Now— IWTEBVUW 

With  Danizl  A.  RisD,  CHAiXMAir,  Housx 

Wats  akd  Ukars  Coicsrttfe 

(Representative  DamxL  A.  Rzkd  wUl  have 
much  to  say  about  the  amount  of  Federal  tax 
you  will  pay  In  1953  and  later  years.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Hoose  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  where  all  changes  In  tax  law 
must  originate.  Mt.  Rbxb  Insists,  among 
other  things,  that  personal  income  taxes 
must  be  reduced  by  10  percent,  starting 
July  1.  1»&3.  that  the  exoess-{MX>Ats  tax  m\ut 
end  on  schedule.  June  30.  1953;  that  further 
broad  relief  and  a  general  overhauling  of 
tax  laws  must  oome  In  1954.  To  discuss  tax 
leglsUtion  and  its  effect  on  business.  Mr. 
RxxB  was  Invited  to  the  U.  S.  News  *  World 
Beport  conference  room.  The  Intervlev 
follows : ) 

Question.  Will  a  Korean  truce  affect  the 
tax  situation.  Mr.  Bxbd? 

Answer.  It  Is  bound  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  For  Instance,  I 
don't  see  where  they  would  have  to  operate 
a  Navy  In  the  same  way  that  they  wotild 
If  there  were  a  war.  I  wotildn't  think  the 
Air  Force  would  have  to  have  as  many  planes 
In  operation  as  they  would  In  war.  I  think 
many  of  those  expenses  could  be  cut  down. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  a 
change  in  the  public's  attitude  toward  want- 
ing taxes  reduced  nowT 

Answer.  Absolutely. 

Question.  Would  that  be  because  the  pub- 
lic might  feel  that  the  tension  has  been 
eased  considerably? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  evidence  of 
an  Increase  In  sentiment  for  the  elimination 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  nowY 

Answer.  Not  so  much  yet,  becatne  there 
hasnt  been  time  enough,  and  the  coming 
of  the  truce  doesn't  mean  any  changes  hi 
sentiment  necessarily  on  this  particular  tax. 
We  have  had  *6©  wltneasee  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  my  recollection  that  only 
three  of  them — the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Folsom  (Marlon  B.  Folsom,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuryl.  and  Mr.  McCabe 
[Thomas  B.  McOabe,  president  of  Scott 
Paper  Co.  and  former  ehalnnan  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board] — were  in  favor  of  exten- 
sion of  the  tax.  And  I  have  bad  at  least 
2.500  letters  from  people  requesting  that  they 
be  called  In  to  testify  In  favor  of  the  non- 
cxtenslon  of  this  act. 

Question.  Do  you  tWnk  that  If  spmding 
declines  the  tax  relief  becomes  even  more 
neoesearyt 


I  eertatnly  do.  ^eeaase  tf  tbey 
dont  there  will  be  a  depresaloix.  Look  at 
the  farm  situatton  at  the  present  ttoac.  We 
wlU  definitely  need  saore  money  In  the  hands 
of  the  people  to  biUld  up  Um  lag  In  the 

QueetlGP.  Ttw  transttlon  period  to  normal 
oondltt(»s? 

Answer.  Tes. 

Qoeetlon.  People  would  like  to  know.  I 
think,  which  Oonpmas  should  do — Ox  up  ex- 
penditures before  kixnrtng  bow  much  you've 
got  to  spend,  or  find  out  how  much  you've 
got  to  spend  before  you  figure  out  how  mxidi 
you're  going  to  spend? 

Ansvrer.  First  you  sboukl  check  on  expend- 
itures, if  you  can.  Perhaps  you'd  be  Intn*- 
ested  In  some  of  the  background  ai  this  slt- 
uatioa.  I  was  elected  first  in  1918 — I  came  In 
at  the  special  session  called  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  right  after  the  electioB.  0\ir  prob- 
lem then,  if  you  recall,  was  a  debt  of  $26 
bUlion.  which  was  a  terrlUe  thing  in  those 
days.  The  question  then  was  how  to  meet 
that  situation.  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  of  course, 
came  in  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1921, 
and  I  recall  quite  vivkUy  how  people  thought 
that  he  was  making  a  mistake  when  he  sug- 
gested that  the  way  to  balance  the  budget 
and  pay  on  the  debt  was  to  reduce  taxes. 
He  went  ahead  and  reduced  taxes  in  1922 
by  giving  larger  exemptions,  and  he  brought 
in  more  revenue  as  a  result.  I  remember  so 
weU  what  he  said— "It's  very  difltoilt  for 
some  people  to  understand  that  you  can  get 
nrare  revenue  by  lower  rates  than  you  can  by 
rates  that  are  too  high." 

Question.  That's  lUu  the  5-and-lO-cent- 
store  sales — they  can  sell  more  articles  at 
their  low  prices  than  you  can  sell  at  $5 
apiece? 

Answer.  Right.  His  policy  became  the 
basis  for  my  philosophy  of  taxation,  although 
I  wasn't  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
at  that  time,  and  I  have  carried  that  philos- 
ophy with  me  ever  since.  As  the  reetilt  ot 
Mellon's  policy  of  reducing  taxes,  we  raised 
enough  revenue  to  pay  $1  billion  a  year  on 
the  national  debt  each  year  for  10  years. 

In  the  80th  Congress,  we  balanced  the 
budget  for  the  first  time  In  17  years— Harold 
Knutson.  of  Minnesota,  was  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  then  and 
I  was  ranking  member.  We  cut  taxes  and 
aa  a  result  got  more  revenrie.  Instead  o*  a 
$20-bllllon  deficit,  we  paid  $5  billion  on  the 
national  debt  and  had  a  surplus  at  the  end 
of  2  years  of  $$  billion. 

They  are  worrying  over  balancing  the 
Iradget  again,  but,  with  those  examples  be- 
hind us  of  what  we  can  do  by  a  sound  tax 
policy.  I  am  Just  as  sure  as  I  sit  here  that. 
If  we  would  get  rid  of  the  excess-proflU  tax 
and  give  the  individual  taxpayer  a  break, 
we  would  actually  bring  in  more  revenue. 

There  are  a  good  many  economic  danger- 
signal  flags  flying  today.  Already  the  pur- 
^laslng  power  of  the  farmers  la  going  down. 
A  ntmiber  of  other  factors  Indicate  that  we 
have  reached  the  top  of  the  boom.  What 
we  need  now  Is  to  recognize  the  principle 
that  at  the  time  you  reduce  expenditures, 
you  must  give  the  people  some  tax  relief- 
give  t*em  some  speiMllng  to  pick  up  the  lag— 
or  else  you  wUl  slide  into  a  depression. 

Well,  that's  the  danger  that  confronts  us 
now.  In  my  Judgment,  and  if  we  postpone 
tax  reduction  untU  the  Slide  begins  it  wlU 
lie  too  late.  Tou  must  -act  in  advanee.  and 
that  Is  what  I  propose  we  do.  I  have  wanted 
tax  redxjctlon  accomplUhed  early.  I  Intro- 
duced my  bill,  H.  R.  1.  witii  this  Idea:  that 
we  would  do  something  we  pledged  ourselves 
to  do  and  do  it  quickly  and  give  the  people 
reUef.  If  we  do  this,  btBiness  will  pick  up 
and  then  we  will  begin  to  get  more  revenue. 

Question.  Have  you  been  talking  this  way 
to  the  Treasury  Department  all  along? 

Answer.  I  have.  The  Secretary  has  been 
vp  to  my  oSee  and  I  have  talked  with  him. 
X  dont  ewe  U  the  expected  deficit  Is  $6  bU- 


Uon  beeaoBe  tf  we  ooold  wipe  oat  a98  bUUoai 
during  tfae  SOth  Conceal,  we  certainly  oan 
srlpe  out  whatever  there  Is  today. 

Question.  They  are  expecting  about  $800 
mauon  tram  ttie  caoess-proflto  tax  tkis  cal- 
endar year? 

Answer.  Tes;  but  they  wont  get  anywhere 
near  that  amount. 

Question.  What  do  yoa  think  they'll  get 
out  of  It? 

Answer.  The  point  Is  that  many  Industries 
have  suffered  terribly  from  tke  exDeas-proflts 
tax.  and  IX  tliese  hardship  cases  don't  get 
reUef  a  lot  of  Industry  will  be  crippled. 
But  tf  an  excess-profits  extension  contains 
such  relief  provisions,  the  Government  wont 
collect  over  $200  mUlion  at  the  outside.  QT 
course.  I  claim  that  It  wont  eolleet  that, 
because  there  won't  be  any  pickup  In  busi- 
ness. 

Business  Is  shadded  an  over  the  oocntry 
by  the  excess-profits  tax.  Thousands  of  In- 
dustries want  to  go  ahead,  but  they  aay. 
"What's  the  use.  we  take  aU  the  risk,  but 
as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  point  where  we 
get  some  profits  whicb  would  permit  lis  to 
expand  and  go  ahead,  the  exoess-proAts  tax 
steps  in  and  takes  it  away." 

Question.  Thars  $2  cents  on  every  doUar? 

Answer.  Tes;  they  are  allowed  to  keep  it 
cents  for  their  own  use. 

Question.  Tou  say  they  might  not  get  the 
800  muttons? 

Answer.  I  dont  think  ttiey  would  get  tfe 
because  I  think  the  tax  wlU  destroy  the  In- 
centive to  make  profits,  and  tf  you  dont  have 
profits  you  won't  get  any  revenue. 

Question.  What  relief  provisions  an  yoa 
referring  to  In  the  reduction  of  the  800 
mtlllons — are  you  referring  to  the  relief  that 
would  oome  from  provisions  present  In  the 
law.  or  are  you  referring  to  some  new  pro- 
visions? 

Answa*.  Both  the  provisions  that  are  Im 
the  law  now  and  perhaps  some  new  provi- 
sions.    That  will  be  up  to  the  committee. 

Question.  How  Is  the  committee  Uniog 
up — Is  It  Inclined  to  go  along  with  the 
President  on  the  tax  issue? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so.  I  believe  our 
committee  Is  an  right  except  for  possibly 
three  members. 

Question.  By  that  you  mean  three  ftepab- 
Ilcan  members? 

Answer.  Tee. 

QuesUon.  When  you  sakl  an  but  three  of 
your  nukjorlty  members  were  all  right,  did 
you  mean  all  right  for  extension  or  all  right 
against  extension? 

Answer.  They  are  against  extension. 

Question.  How  many  BepubUcans  at* 
against  extension? 

Answer.  At  least  10  that  I  know  of — per- 
haps more. 

Question.  Including  youtsetf? 

Answer.  Tes. 

Queetion.  What  is  the  reseonlng  of  the 
Democrats  In  apposing  this  program? 

Answer.  What  they  have  been  doing  la 
to  go  along  with  the  President.  However, 
the  leaders  on  our  side  have  been  to  Mi- 
nority Leader  RATSiTair  looking  for  help,  and 
Batbttrm  said:  "That  Isn't  our  baby."  He 
indicated  that  the  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee might  split  5  and  5,  but  nobody  knows 
what  he  will  finally  deckle  when  the  time 
comes. 

Question.  Is  RATBtrnir  the  one  who  holds 
the  decMon  as  to  whether  you  wUi  have  an 
exoeea-pn^ts  tax? 

Answer.  Well,  he  appoints  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  Democratic  aide. 

Question.  So  he  eontrois  tha  deetsicn 
really? 

Answer.  Tea.  he  could. 

WHAT   BXWATK  -WOTJin  DO  TO  TAX  BHX 

Question.  If  It  gets  to  the  Senate,  do  yoa 
know  what  will  happen  there? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  havrait  tt*  *^test 
klea.   I  have  told  the  administration:  "There 
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Is  BO  rerenue  1>111  eomlng  out  of  our  oommlt* 
tee  becftiue.  U  such  a  bill  goes  over  to  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  loaded  down."  And  that's 
exactly  wbat  they  would  do. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  "loaded 
down"? 

Answer.  They  wlU  add  on  all  sorts  of 
amendments. 

Question.  Will  there  be  any  other  amend- 
ments coming  out?  This  opens  It  wide  to 
amendments,  doesnt  It?  Or  Is  there  a  rule 
about  amendments? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  rule  about  what  we 
report  out  of  the  committee. 

Question.  Well.  If  you  report  it  out  and  it 
gets  to  Its  next  stage — would  It  be  subject 
to  amendments? 

Answer.  Tliat  would  depend  on  the  rule 
under  which  the  bill  is  considered  in  the 
Ho\i8e. 

Question.  Will  that  rxile  allow  you  to  make 
any  amendment? 

Answer.  No.  they  can  give  a  closed  rule. 
Question.  So  it  would  be  solely  on  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax? 
Answer.  That's  right. 

Question.  That  is  customary  on  tax  btlls. 
Isn't  it? 

Answer.  It  Is.  Since  I've  been  In  Congress 
for  35  years,  I  can  recall  ony  one  Instance 
where  they  tried  to  write  a  tax  bill  on  the 
floor,  that  is  without  a  closed  rule,  and  it 
had  to  be  vetoed.  They  Just  wrecked  It  by 
all  sorts  of  amendments. 

Question.  What  are  the  chances  that  your 
own  bill — ^H.  R.  1 — would  be  submitted  to 
the  floor  under  a  rule  permitting  a  substitute 
to  extend  the  excess-profits  law? 

Answer.  That  Is  a  possibility.  However. 
Members  on  both  the  Senate  side  and  the 
House  side — take  John  McCormack  (Dem- 
ocratic Representative  from  Massachiasetts). 
for  Instance — have  said  that  they  wovild  not 
take  any  part  in  trying  to  bjrpass  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  have  also  had 
word  from  some  Senators  that  they  would 
never  stand  for  bypassing  our  committee. 
That  would  set  a  precedent  that  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Here  Is  what  they  could  do— they  could 
report  my  bill  out  under  a  closed  rule  and 
send  it  over  to  the  Senate,  and  let  the  Sen- 
ate either  eliminate  the  substance  of  my  bin 
or  put  on  the  excess-profits  tax  extension. 
They  have  talked  about  such  a  plan,  and  they 
have  tried  to  get  some  following  for  it,  but 
they  haven  t  succeeded  so  far. 

Question.  So  you  don't  think  there  will  be 
a  tax  bill  voted  on  unless  It  comes  out  of 
your  committee? 

Answer.  No:  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be — 
they  may  try  it,  but  I  don't  think  It  would 
go  through. 

Question.  There  could  be  a  bill  that  ultl- 
mately  became  law  that  eliminated  H.  R.  1 — 
Just  have  it  passed  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  would  stand  by  the  conference  report? 
Answer.  The  point  is  that  111  never  bring 
any  other  revenue  bill  o\it  of  the  commit- 
tee. Of  course,  H.  R.  1  has  already  been  re- 
ported, and  they  can  do  anything  they  want 
with  that  including  putting  on  the  excess- 
profits-tax  extension. 

QuesUon.  In  other  words,  then  you'd  have 
a  record  vote  in  the  House  on  a  refusal  to 
reduce  taxes,  which  most  Members  wouldn't 
like:  isn't  that  it? 

Answer.  Yes:  that's  right.  I  daresay  that 
95  percent  of  the  Members  of  the  House  want 
to  reduce  taxes. 

Question.  Is  It  possible  that  some  of  the 
Members  now  feel  that  since  the  Ice  has  been 
broken  and  taxes  are  going  to  be  reduced 
without  a  balanced  budget,  they  might  as 
well  reduce  them  still  further  without  a 
balanced  budget? 

:  Answer.  Tea;  I  think  that  may  be  true. 
axpoBUCAN  ATnrvot  of  kxcxss  PBorrrs 
Question.  Why  are  the  Republicans  fight- 
tag  so  bard  for  the  excess-profits  tax? 


Am  wer.  I  dont  think  many  of  them  are. 
Quistion.  Wasnt  the  first  argtiment  used 
that  they   didn't  want   any  tax  reduction 
until  the  budget  was  balanced? 
An/ wer.  Yes. 

Quitstlon.  Now  they  have  recommended, 
have]  it  they,  that  a  tax  reduction  take  effect 
next  January  1,  even  though  the  budget 
will  fltill  be  unbalanced? 

Aniwer.  Yes:  but  I  want  to  hold  steadily 
to  mi  plan,  because  the  more  I  keep  driving 
for  tix  reductions,  the  more  they  will  try 
to  re<  luce  expenditures.  But  if  you  ever  let 
up  at  all  they  will  Just  not  try  to  cut  spend- 
ing a|  all. 

Going  back   to  your   previous 

of  the  Harding  administration  and 

with  the  present  situation — how  long 

after  they  got  into  ofiBce  before  they 
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tixes? 

Aniwer.  The  Republicans  In  control  of 
Cong  ess  cut  them  in  1919  effective  in  1920, 
and  Iben  they  cut  them  in  1922.  and  1924, 
and  1926.  and  again  in  1928. 

Qu  sstlon.  So  they  started  right  away, 
then; 

An  fwer. 


cuts 
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Yes.  And  then  when  those  first 
?ent  off  they  substituted  new  measures 
took  effect  in  1922. 
Qu^tion.  Do  you  suppose  you  coiild  still 
increases  in  revenues  by  cutting  rates, 
though  we  have  a  full-employment 
now? 
Answer.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  one  thing  that 
has  to  have  in  this  country  and 
s  some  certainty.  They've  got  to  plan, 
can't  plan,  people  are  not  going  to 
ventdre  their  capital — the  so-called  venture 
capita  which  runa  into  billions  of  dollars 
annu  ally. 


thsy 


another  point  that  escapes  the  ad- 
ministration's attention,  I  think,  is  that  un- 
economy  you  have  to  create  new  Jobs 
payrolls  to  take   care  of   from  600,000 
.000  new  people  coming  into  the  labor 
every  year.    If  o\jr  tax  policy  doesn't 
business  to  expand  and  absorb  these 
,  we  will  create  a  very  dangerous  sltu- 
However,  business  can  and  will  meet 
>robIem  if  it  is  not  shackled  by  taxes 
penalize  growth  and  expansion. 


aiSK    or    POSTPONING    EXPANSION 

Qu^ion.  But  the  administration  is  try- 
ing t>  postpone  expansion  projects,  isn't  it? 

An  wer.  They  shouldn't  insofar  as  private 
projerts  are  concerned,  because,  if  they  do, 
soone  r  or  later  they  are  going  to  destroy  the 
souro  of  their  revenue. 

Qu(«tlon.  Is  their  policy  wrong  in  that 
respect? 

Am  wer.  Yes — of  course,  you  dont  want  to 
let  cr  Kilt  run  away,  but  what  companies  are 
being  forced  to  do  today  in  order  to  expand 
is  vei  y  dangerous.  Because  present  taxes 
do  no  t  permit  them  to  retain  sufflclent  earn- 
ings t  D  finance  their  growth,  they  are  forced 
to  bofrow,  and  that's  simply  going  into  debt 
Just  aiB  the  Government  has  gone. 

QU4  stlon.  If  you  were  a  betting  man — how 
woulc  you  bet  on  how  the  excess-profits  tax 
will  come  out? 

Ana  wer.  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tende  1.  They  may  find  some  way  around 
it,  bu'  I  haven't  discovered  wbat  it  might  l>e. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  administra- 
tion vill  be  terribly  disappointed  if  you 
don't  extend  the  excess-profits  law? 

Ansirer.  I  dont  know,  but  Just  think  of 
this — »11  of  the  former  Secretaries  of  the 
TreasiM'y — Carter  Glass  (1919).  David  Hous- 
ton (i  920-21),  right  down  to  John  Snyder 
(1946-43) — have  condemned  it  as  a  vicious 
tax  ai  d  stated  that  it  should  be  eliminated. 
It's  pietty  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
admix  istration  can  come  in  now  and  ask  for 
the  o  tntinuation  of  such  a  vicious.  Inde- 
fensible  tax. 

Que  ition.  Do  you  think  if  you  oould  find 
another  $800  million  either  in  cuts  in  ex- 
pendU  ures  or  increased  revenues,  they  would 
forego  the  6  months  of  the  excess-profits  tax? 
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Answer.  They  should.  They  can  Cnd  800 
million  or  $1  billion  in  wasted  expenditures 
anywhere  they  want  to.  I  put  a  piece  in  the 
CoNCKESsioNAL  Recoxo  the  other  day  taken 
from  the  official  records  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  the  reconditioning  of  automobiles 
which  they  are  stockpiling.  They  are  Jiist 
as  good  as  new,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  De- 
partment continues  to  CH'der  new  ones  to 
send  abroad. 

Question.  Isn't  the  real  reason  the  fear 
that  if  they  let  the  excess-profits  tax  expire 
they  would  have  to  pass  your  bill  for  im- 
mediate reduction  on  personal  ineomea^ 
that  the  two  things  go  together? 

Answer.  They  do  go  together,  and  the  men 
in  the  House  say  that,  if  the  excess -profits  tax 
expires  now,  they've  got  to  have  individual 
tax  reduction. 

Question.  So  that  yo\ir  problem  Is  not 
merely  the  $800  million  but  the  $1.2  bUlion 
dollars — in  other  words,  about  2  billion  has 
to  be  found  to  take  care  of  it? 

Answer.  In  a  sense,  yes,  but  it's  not  going 
to  amount  to  that.  They  are  not  going  to 
have  that  loss.  It's  always  been  true,  for 
instance,  that  people  increase  spending  after 
an  income  tax  reduction  and  that  the  excise 
taxes  begin  to  pick  up  additional  revenue 
as  a  result.     That's  the  way  it  works. 

Question.  What  would  happen  if  we  cut 
the  capital -gains  tax  and  cauMd  biuiness  to 
move  faster? 

Answer.  During  one  session  of  Congress,  I 
Introduced  a  bill  to  do  Just  that. 

Question.  How  much  did  you  want  to  cut 
It? 

Answer.  I  would  have  reduced  It  to  15  per- 
cent. 

IP  CAPTTAL-CAINS   TAX    WKXS    LXSS 

Question.  And  do  you  think  you  could  in* 
crease  the  velocity  of  transactions  If  you 
had  a  15  percent  capital -gains  tax? 

Answer.  There  is  no  question  about  It.  I 
know  this  from  my  own  experience.  I  have 
a  little  property,  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
pose of — I  don't  have  to,  but,  if  I  did.  some- 
body else  would  take  that  property  and  de- 
velop it  and  expand  the  economy.  However, 
the  present  tax  prevents  this.  That's  true  all 
over  the  country. 

Question.  That's  true  in  real  estate  and  in 
businesses  of  all  kinds? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes. 

Question.  Could  you  distinguish  In  the 
capital-gains  tax  between  real  property  and 
securities? 

Answer.  No.  I  know  what  you  mean,  but 
that  would  cause  a  lot  of  difficulty. 

Question.  But  you  could  reduce  the  tax 
rate  on  gains  from  the  sale  of  things  that 
were  held  longer  than  6  months,  couldn't 
you? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  If  you  wanted  to  stimu- 
late business  quickly  you  could  do  it  that 
way. 

Question.  Cut  It  from  26  percent  to  18 
percent? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Mr.  Rxis,  what  Is  your  reaction 
to  the  contention  that  a  "big  business"  ad- 
ministration cannot  afford  to  cut  a  tax  on 
business  before  it  does  something  for  indi- 
viduals? 

Answer.  Of  course  that  is  a  political  argu« 
ment. 

Question.  Is  there  any  merit  to  the  con- 
tention? 

Answer.  Of  course  there  is  from  the  purely 
political  standpoint.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  A  great  many  people  misunder- 
stand the  excess-profits  tax.  They  <-hinfc 
it's  simply  a  tax  on  war  profits.  It  isn't  at 
all.  Profits  from  war  contracts  are  mostly 
recaptured  by  the  Government  through  re- 
negotiation anyway.  The  truth  is  that  the 
excess-profits  tax  is  primarily  a  tax  on  im- 
proved management,  increased  efficiency, 
new  and  better  products,  and  normal  busi- 
ness growth. 
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Many  think  that  If  you  can  give  corpora- 
tions relief  you  certainly  can  give  the  indi- 
vidual relief.  Of  course  they  see  what  Can- 
ada has  done,  what  Great  Britain's  done, 
what  France  has  done,  what  Israel  has 
done 

Question.  All  have  made  cutsf 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  How  far  down  would  you  bring 
surtaxes  if  you  want  to  get  the  maximum 
revenue  in  thia  country? 

Answer.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer 
offhand. 

Question.  Back  In  the  twenties.  Jack  Oam- 
er  (House  leader  of  the  Democrats)  said  25 
percent,  didn't  he? 

Answer.  Yes.  Of  course,  when  your  taxes 
get  up  to  about  30  percent  of  the  national 
Income,  it  has  been  said  that  you  are  headed 
for  a  socialistic  government. 

Question.  Are  you  talking  about  surtaxes 
now? 

Answer.  No;  all  taxes. 

It's  Jiut  the  same  as  the  S2  percent  ex- 
cess-profits tax — it's  too  much. 

Question.  The  excess-profits  tax  Isn't  nec- 
essarily on  big  business,  is  It? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary,  most  big,  estab- 
lished businesses  had  good  earnings  during 
the  base  period  on  which  excess  profits  are 
calculated,  with  the  result  that  they  are  not 
hit  too  hard.  The  tax  has  its  worst  impact 
on  young,  growing  companiea. 

crniB  ON  oaowTB  n*  sxcxss-pmorrrs  tax 

Question.  Utilities  don't  pay  much  and 
railroads  don't  pay  much  relatively,  do  they? 

Answer.  No.  The  ones  that  are  hit  are 
mainly  manufacturing  businesses,  eepeclally 
young  and  growing  companies.  My  mall  and 
the  other  evidence  that  we've  had  show  Just 
what  is  happening.  The  letters  say,  "We 
planned  a  building  so  large,"  or  "We  planned 
on  so  much  new  machinery."  or  "We  were 
going  to  expand  our  payroll";  they  set  out 
their  business  plans  and  then  say.  "The 
excess-profits  tax  wouldn't  let  us  do  it." 

Question.  Is  your  mail  In  favor  of  cutting 
out  the  excess-profits  tax? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  it  was  run- 
ning 00  out  of  100  against  the  tax.  Now 
there  is  a  certain  element  who  say  that  they 
will  go  along  with  the  President  even  though 
they  think  that  thU  is  a  bad  tax. 

Question.  That's  90  out  of  100  in  favor 
of  your  position? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  How  about  the  other  Memben 
of  Congreas? 

Answer.  Oh,  they're  getting  heavy  mall  too. 

Question.  In  the  same  trend? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  How  much  did  the  proportion  of 
your  mail  change  after  the  qieech  of  the 
President? 

Answer.  Not  very  much,  not  a  very  large 
percentage.  Moat  of  the  letters  are  Just  the 
same. 

Question.  Do  you  regard  an  ascess-proflts 
tax  as  inflationary? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  think  all  high  taxes  are 
Inflationary.  I  once  had  an  argument  with 
a  professor  about  that.  He  wanted  to  in- 
crease taxes,  and  he  said:  "We've  got  to  have 
a  sound  dollar  and  we've  go  to  stop  infla- 
tion and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  raise  taxes.** 
But,  X  said,  "Corporations  pass  these  taxes 
on  and,  when  they  do,  the  consumer  has  to 
pay  the  bill;  that's  inflation.** 

CHANCX  or  BXAXINGS  TN  SBNATX 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Senate  will 
hold  bearings  on  an  excess-profits  tax  I»U1? 

Answer.  I  know  that  a  good  many  of  the 
Senators  are  dead  against  the  excess-profits 
tax.  and  I  would  suppose  that  many  of  them 
would  want  bearings  on  its  extension. 

Question.  Supposing  you  don't  get  any 
action  by  June  30 — then  what  happens? 

Answer.  Then  the  bill  will  esi^  along 
With  a  lot  of  other  bills. 


Question.  Would  it  be  possible  on  August 
I.  let  us  say,  to  pass  a  bill  that  la  retroactive 
that  keeps  the  excess-profits  tax  going? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  could  be  done. 

Question.  So  that  June  30  is  not  a  dead- 
line, really? 

Answer.  No.  It's  not.  and  we  dont  know 
how  long  we  will  be  in  session.  I've  been 
told  if  we  didn't  get  the  excess-proflts  tax 
and  reciprocal  trade  extension  out,  we  would 
be  here  all  summer. 

Question.  Apart  from  the  difference  d 
opinion  between  you  and  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  tax  bill,  are  you  getting 
cooperation  from  the  Treasury  on  everything 
else? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes.  We  aren't  having  any 
differences — I  think  everything  of  Mr. 
Humphrey.  He  is  a  fine,  outsUnding,  able 
man. 

Question.  He  made  the  point  on  excees 
proflts  the  other  day  in  his  press  conference 
thst.  after  all,  excess  profits  would  have  to 
be  figured  on  the  income  for  the  full  year 
anyhow,  and  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
whether  you  cut  it  off  July  1  or  January  1. 

Answer.  That  isnt  right.  It  hits  many 
fiscal-year  taxpayers  very  hard.  Moreover. 
It  means  doubling  the  rate,  from  15  to  SO 
percent  for  calendar-year  taxpayers. 

Question.  Are  there  many  companies  that 
have  a  July  1  fiscal  year? 

Answer.  A  great  many. 

Question.  And  that  would  hold  up  their 
fiscal  year?  Is  that  the  reason  it  was  put 
origituilly  at  June  SO.  ao  as  to  t*%e  care  of. 
both? 

Answer.  Oh.  no.  When  we  Imposed  the 
tax  we  imposed  it  retroactively  for  a  half 
jrear  to  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war.  We  accomplished  that  by  ap- 
plying the  tax  to  the  entire  year  at  half  the 
ful  rate.  That  is  likewise  true  of  the  pres- 
ent year. 

Question.  What  sbout  the  Treasury's  tax- 
return  figures,  which  indicate  that  a  small 
business  doesn't  pay  excess  proflts  'very 
much? 

Answer.  Well,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
them  that  do,  if  I  can  Judge  from  our  mail. 

Question.  Isnt  It  all  dependent  upon 
what  is  a  small  business?  The  Treasury 
used  the  flgtire  of  $250,000  gross  income. 
Well,  is  that  a  small  business,  or  is  1  million 
or  3  million  a  small  btisiness  today? 

Answer.  Some  people  think  a  2-milUon 
gross  is  small  business. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  it  hits  hard- 
est, the  companies  from  $5(X>.000  to  a  couple 
of  million — the  medium  corporations? 

Answer.  I  wouldnt  Icnow,  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  Just  where  it  hits  the  hardest.  That's 
one  of  the  bad  things  about  the  tax — it  oper- 
ates very  erratically.  In  general,  it  hits  any 
company  that  Is  trying  to  expand  and  grow — 
the  new  ones  especially.  I  know  that  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  them  that  want  to 
go  ahead  but  dont  dare  because  of  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

A  COMPaOKISK  WRH  TaXABUXTt 

Question.  If  you  and  the  Treasury  could 
work  out  some  compromise  on  excess  profits, 
then  oould  3rou  go  ahead  with  all  these  otiier 
revisions? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  wouldn't  take  long. 

Question.  There  has  been  some  talk  under 
cover  on  the  Hill  that  you  would  be  ame- 
nable to  some  compromise.  Is  there  any 
compromise  you  might  have  in  mind? 

Answer.  None  that  I  can  think  of. 

Question.  You  might  compromise  on  a  re- 
duction of  personal  taxes  on  July  1  and  ex- 
cess-profits gcrfng  o8f 

Answer.  That's  right. 

Question.  What  about  October  1  as  a  com- 
promise? 

Answer.  I  dont  think  much  of  it.  I  think 
that  Is  Just  cutting  off  the  dog's  tall  an  inch 
at  a  timjB  to  save  the  pain. 

Question.  You'd  compromise  OB  jour  blU— 


Answer.  Tea.  tAr — and  when  I  do.  I  aa  not 
compromising  the  party  on  Its  promises, 
cither. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  other  possible 
sources  of  revenue?  Are  there  any  new 
aources  of  revenue  that  might  be  tapped  that 
haven't  been  tapped? 

Answer.  The  sources  of  revenue  are  almost 
Infinite.  It  all  depends  upon  Just  how  much 
of  an  emergency  you  have  to  meet. 

Question.  The  President's  message  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  a  new  tax  situa- 
tion on  January  1.  Now  when  will  we  have 
a  tax  bill  that  will  be  effective  in  1954? 

Answer.  We  are  working  on  a  general  re- 
vision bill.  We  are  doing  the  spade  work 
this  session  and  then  will  have  the  bill  writ- 
ten up  for  action  next  year.  It's  a  tremen- 
dous Job. 

Question.  You  are  speaking  of  the  admin- 
Istratlve  provisions  of  the  law? 

Answer.  Administrative  and  substantive, 
both. 

Question.  Then  you  will  have  a  new  tax 
bill  ready  for  the  January  session? 

Answer.  That's  what  we  plan  to  do. 

Question.  Effective  In  the  year  1954? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

noMisx  or  rtTXTHxa  axoucnows 

Question.  That  will  call  for  reduction  stin 
further,  will  it  not? 

Answer.  If  the  revision  is  carried  out  as  tt 
should,  it  is  going  to  cost  some  revenue— 
it  will  have  to  cost  revenue  in  certain  cate- 
gories in  order  to  do  the  Job  that  has  to  be 
done. 

Question.  Any  idea  how  much? 

Answer.  No,  you  cant  tell  at  this  time. 

Question.    What  type  of  revision? 

Answer.  It  will  cover  the  entire  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  present  tax  law  is  pretty 
much  of  a  patchwork  which  has  grown  up 
over  the  years.  It  needs  a  complete  over- 
haul from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  intend  to  give  it.  We  want  to  aim- 
pltfy  many  provisions  which  today  repre- 
sent a  nightmare  to  the  avo-age  taxpayer. 
We  want  to  rearrange  the  law  in  a  more  log- 
ical and  understandable  order.  We  want  to 
write  definite  rules  where  the  law  Is  uncer- 
tain or  ambiguous.  We  want  to  remove  the 
Inequities  which  have  crept  in  over  t^e  years. 
Those  are  our  goals. 

It  represents  a  great  mass  of  technical 
work. 

Question.  You  may  have  some  cuts  In  rer- 
enue  then  without  a  revision  of  rates? 

Answer.  Yes,  as  a  result  of  correcting  pres- 
ent Inequities. 

Question.  That's  a  tremendous  Job — do 
you  have  any  hope  of  completing  that  Job 
in  1954? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  working  on  that 
hard,  and  we  have  been  working  hard.  Many 
groups  have  volunteered  their  services  and 
are  working  right  along  with  our  conunittee. 
The  committee  will  pass  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  proposals  in  due  time  and 
will  begin  to  do  that  on  June  16,  when  our 
revenue-revision  hearings  start. 

Question.  And  there  are  thousands  at 
]X>ints? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes. 

Question.  If  you  had  your  way.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  what  category  of  the  budget  would 
you  make  the  biggest  cuts? 

Answer.  Foreign  aid. 

Question.  You  suggested,  did  you  not.  that 
$2  billion  be  cut  in  foreign  aid? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  this  doo- 
trine  that  $80  billion  of  previous  authoriza- 
tion, I  think  the  President  said,  was  in 
"c.  o.  d.'s"?  Isn't  that  principle  true  in  all 
administrations — ^Isn't  It  always  e.  o.  d.? 

Answer.  Certainly. 

Question.  And  when  this  $80  billion  tS 
taken  care  of.  will  there  be  another  $80 
billion? 

Answer.  Ot  ooursa. 
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It. 
It  If 


In  X 


Ton  may  not  bear  as  much  about 

It's  here,  and  yoti  will  hear  more  about 

}ur  present  taxes  continue. 

Question.  Are  you  planning  to  reduce  the 

tax  fram  63  ta  47  percent  next 


80  yon  dont  agree  tbat  the 
m.  m.  4L>  ara  nee— aarUy  the  preceding  adisln- 
latratlon'B? 

Annrer.  Hot  alt.  Here  Is  tSie  thingt  the 
blgbaat  spandlng  year  at  tha  Ttuman  adBBiii>- 
totntkm  waa  M6.ia0.000,000.     We  are  above 

that   now.    All   through  the   caa^patgn   we         Ai^wer.  That   occwa   autonuitleally   next 
■aid.  *"We'Te  going  to  cut  thcac  terrtt»l«  ex- 
pendlturaa."    We  bavan't  c«t  a  thlag. 


eorp<  iratlon 

Janu  ary 


April 


Qceetkm.  Tou  dont  plan  to  have  It  ex- 
tendi td? 


Question.  But  when  you  read  In  the  papers 
of  all  the  Congressmen  saying  the  country 
la  going  to  be  Insecure  without  all  these  de- 
fense appropriations,  then  what  do  you  do? 
Answer.  I  dont  take  any  stock  In  that  at 
an. 

Question.     Do  you  think  it  is  individual 
Congressmen   whose   districts   are    affected? 
Answer.  Yes — many  have  plants  in  their 
districts. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  an  wrong  In  their  estimates? 

Answer.  I  know  they  ara  wildly  extrava- 
gant— they  always  liave  been. 

Question.  Haant  there  been  a  tendency  to 
put  something  in  each  Congressman'a  dis- 
trict to  get  that  vote? 

Answer.  We  know  that  was  done  a  while 
back  when  there  was  a  narrow  margin  of  say 
•  percent  in  the  pc^ular  vote  In  a  district. 
Question.  Tou  mean  vrhere  there  was  only 
8  percent  dltTerence  in  the  votes  In  the  elec- 
tion between  the  two  parties  they  put  some 
appropriations  in  those  districts? 
Answer,  xes. 

Question.  And  now  the  Republicans  from 
those  districts  cant  cut  them  out? 
Answer.  They  just  dont  dare. 
Question.  In   other  words,   the  old-fash- 
ioned pork  barrel  has  now  become  a  military 
one? 

Answer.  Tea.  that's  right.  With  airports 
•nd  similar  items,  it's  tl»  sama  thing. 

Question.  Da  you  think  this  cry  about  re- 
duction la  tha  Air  Force  fiuuis  laat  nsraa 
••sj? 

Aaswsr.  Z  thtek  the  Ptaaldaat  la  rtgkt— I 
think  tha  Air  Vecca  baa  made  a  big  howl 
ever  BothlJi«r.  Thay  bave  all  the  money  they 
need,  and  they  wast*  K. 

QimmUob.  What  about  nonmllliary  capentt* 
Itures?  Are  there  a  lot  of  b^  enea  that 
abouM  be  cut? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes;  you  find  them  all  over 
tiM  world.  There  are  an  kinds  of  projects 
that  eould  be  cut. 

Qneatlon.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  pres- 
ent provisions  in  the  law  to  reduce  the  reff- 
«Ur  corporate  taxes  next  year  and  also  to 
Teduea  excieas  nest  year — do  you  think  that 
those  reductions  shoxild  take  place? 

Answer.  I  certainly  do.  I  think  you've  got 
to  take  the  stranglehold  off  biislness.  Taxes 
are  destroying  the  incentives  of  the  Ameri- 
«•»  P*ople.  I  have  had  professional  and 
^w^^w  n>»n  aome  to  my  offlce  in  the  last 
a  years  to  pay  a  courtesy  ean.  1  say,  "WeH. 
are  you  on  a  vacation?"  Tes.  they  are  on  a 
vacation.  Then  I  ask  them.  "Where  are  you 
»olnf  r"  WeU.  they  are  going  to  South  Amer- 
ica. Then  I  ask  them.  "Going  to  be  gone 
long?"  Tes.  they  are  going  to  spend  about 
9  months  down  there.  I  say,  "I  dont  know 
kow  you  can  do  that."  Then  they  say,  "I'm 
tired  of  working  for  the  Government."  Fve 
also  talked  to  young  men  who  come  in.  and 
I  ask.  ~How  are  you  getting  along?  Making 
•  good  salary?"  They  say.  "Tee.  aU  we  want.- 
X  say,  "What's  the  idea— all  you  want?" 
'Vhey  say,  "Wte  don't  want  to  get  into  a  higher 
hraeket."  That's  not  a  good  thing  for  the 
eountry. 

Questian.  That  isnt  quite  as  widespread 
as  tt  Is  In  England.  In  England  In  the  lower 
brackeU  they  became  conscloiis  of  the  next 
highest  bracket  and  stopped  working.  They 
dldnt  want  any  overtime.  In  this  eountry 
you  dont  hear  as  much  about  U, 


An  Bwer. 


favas 


Question. 


favoi 


Aniwer. 


No.    I  dont  think  the  comasittee 
extending  it. 

Do  you  think  the  Treas\iry  is  In 
of  that  reduction,  too? 

The  President  has  reconunended 
extending  the  present  52  percent  rate  beyond 
I.    I  think  the  administration  war  ts  all 
!  evenue  it  can  get.     Of  course,  on  the 
hand,  you  have  the  tact  that  the  can- 
didates promised  to  tax-cut  as  a  campaign 
isauci 
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Tou  mean  Members  of  Congress? 
Tes.  and  the  Preeldcnt,  too. 


iTXXD  poa  crahcx  nr  roasiGif  folict 
Qu  tstlon.  Doesn't  this  thing  boil  down  to 
the  1  set  that  you've  got  to  have  a  change  In 
forel  ;n  policy  if  you're  going  to  cut  this 
thln(  ?  Tou  can't  defend  the  whole  world 
any  norc? 
As  iwer.  No.  we  cant.  We  cant  keep  it  up. 
nstance,  we  are  told  that  we  have  te 
money  into  India  in  order  to  have  India 
over  and  line  up  with  us.  That's 
ridlc^ous  on  the  face  of  it.  India  is  15.000 
from  us  and  right  on  the  doorstep  of 
a,  who  can  move  right  in  with  her  vast 
whtfiever  she  feels  like  lt>  What 
could  we  do  about  it? 

Qv  estlon.  So  isn't  it  really  a  change  in 

foteii  \n  policy  that  is  related  to  taxation? 

;wer.  Certainly  I  think  there  should  be 

We  can't  go  on  this  way.     Our 

can't  keep  on  carrying  such  biurdens 

the  world. 

It  is  being  suggested  that  225 
mlUllkn  people  In  Surope  do  a  little  defend- 
ing ( f  their  own? 

I  certainly  think  so.    Let  ma  tell 
vhat  I  found  over  there,  I  found  that 
In  France  they  had  no  real  disposition 
iMlp  theoBselves. 

Qu  tstion.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
Russian  menace? 

We  can  lick  it  providing  we  keep 
^Bonomy  strong.     I  don't  know  all  the 
of  coiuve,  but  I  do  know  this,  that 
got  to  have  a  tax  system  that  will  pro- 
the    revenue   without  destroying   our 
free-enterprise  system. 
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Qui  stfon. 


Aniwer. 


Mr.   Rekd.   in   that   connection, 

is  3rour  idea  of  a  national  sales  tax  as 

sufe^itute  to  raise  part  of  o\ir  Income? 

Wen,  Sngland   has  depended   on 

rery  heavily.     It's  a  very  unfair  tax  in 

ways.     If  you  exempt  food  and  medl- 

rou  don't  get  much  revenue,  and  if  you 

exempt    those    things,    you    place    an 

load  OB  the  man  with  a  large  famUy. 

t  think  you  could  get  a  sales  tax  through 

Cong4c«s  at  alL 

tlon.  Is  there  any  hope  from  a  broad 
s  excise  tax? 
That  would  get  more  revenue  with 


manu  racturer'i 
Aniwer. 


leas  pan. 

Qu<  Btion.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  that? 

Answer.  I  don't  luiow.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
comm  It  myself  on  that  right  now.  It  would 
all  desend  upon  the  circumstances. 

Qu«  ^ion.  And  you  would  stUl  have  to  ex- 
empt food  and  medicine  in  tbat  category? 

AnsK^er.  Tes;  you  would  have  to  do  that. 
Those  Items  represent  aome  of  the  biggest 
expen  lltures  people  have,  particularly  in  the 
lower- Income  groups. 

QueitioB.  What  would  be  the  corporation 
tax  gc  al  that  you  would  have  next  year  and 
the  y«  ar  after?  Would  you  cut  the  corporar 
Uca  t^fk  each  year? 


Answef.  There  aM  a  nuMber  of  prbblems 
that  have  to  lie  looked  into  with  respect  to 
the  corporation  tax.  For  e«araiHe,  there  la 
the  question  of  the  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dends. There's  no  rhyeie  or  reason  for  rach 
double  taxation  except  to  get  revenue. 

Question.  How  soon  could  you  get  rid  of 
that? 

Answer.  That's  the  problem.  It  is  largely 
a  question  of  revenue. 

Question.  Isnt  there  a  movement  in  Great 
Britain  to  eliminate  taxes  on  dividends? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Great  Britain  has  already  largely  eliminated 
the  double  taxation  of  dividends.  And  in 
Canada  they  give  dividend  recipients  a  tax 
credit  equal  to  20  percent  of  their  dividends. 
They  Just  increased  the  credit  this  year  from 
10  percent. 

Question.  Are  you  suggesting  there  thstt 
rather  than  reducing  the  corporation  rate, 
say,  below  the  47  percent,  you  might  uaa 
whatever  revenue  you  could  to  eliminate  the 
doiible  taxation  on  dividenda? 

Answer.  I  would  like  to  see  it  eliminated 
as  soon  as  possible,  and.  as  I  say.  it  is  only 
Justified  today.  If  at  all.  by  the  need  for 
revenue. 

Question.  But  would  you  give  that  elimli- 
nation  priority  over  further  reduction  in  tha 
regular  corporation  tax? 

Answer.  Mot  necessarMy.^  bat  I  do  fed  that 
It  is  a  great  injustiee. 

Question.  How  soon  coiild  you  hope  to 
eliminate  it? 

Answer.  I  couldn't  teB  you.  There  are  too 
many  uncertainties. 

Question.  How  do  the  tax  theorists  recon- 
cile the  fact  that  the  payment  of  Interest  by 
corporations  is  deductible,  but  the  payment 
of  dividends  Is  not?  A  corporation  can  pay 
out  interest  on  its  bonds  and  get  a  deduction, 
but  if  they  pay  dividends  on  risk  capital,  the 
investor  baa  to  pay  a  tal  and  the  corporation 
as  wrtl 

Answer.  WUI.  at  course,  you  cannot  recon- 
cile or  Justify  a  lot  of  tha  things  that  are 
in  the  law  today.  We  have  liad  30  years  of 
one  tax  bill  folic  wing  another — each  (me  sup- 
posedly based  on  a  new  emergency.  1  am 
hoping  that  sueh  emergenclee  are  going  to 
be  less  frequent  in  this  administration,  be- 
cause without  them  we  would  have  a  chance 
to  study  the  whole  proltlem  and  work  out  a 
tax  system  that  is  more  logical  than  we  have 
today. 

Question.  What  do  you  hope  to  do  on  some- 
thing like  depreciation? 

Answer.  The  committee  will  have  to  have 
hearings  on  that.  Our  mau  indicates  that 
this  Is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  widespread 
interest. 

Question.  What  would  you  like  to  do? 

Answer.  Give  the  taxpayer  more  fiexlbility. 

Question.  That  is  another  one  that  would 
cost  a  lot  of  money,  isn't  tt? 

Answer.  It  could  cost  a  lot  of  money,  de- 
pending on  what  you  do. 

quui'iuM  or  BABTSirms 

Question.  Is  there  much  pttmuxt  In  the 
House  for  a  revision  of  taxes  so  as  to  permit 
women  who  work  to  get  a  deduction  to  p^ 
babysitters  and  so  on? 

Answer.  Tes.  there  is  very  strong  senti- 
ment for  such  a  provision.  There  is  also 
very  strong  sentiment  to  increase  the 
exemptions. 

Question.  That  really  would  cost  tha 
Treasury  some  tax  money,  wouldn't  it? 

Answer.  Tes.  I  have  had  to  take  the  floor 
on  that  because,  for  every  f  100  that  you  add 
to  the  personal  exemptton,  it  costs  atiout 
two  and  one-half  billion.  For  example,  if  we 
should  increase  the  exemptions  from  $600  to 
•1U)00  I  think  it  would  cost  something  like 
t9  billion. 

Question.  WotUdn't  you  make  up  that 
through  increased  spending  on  the  part  of 
the  taxpayers?  Wouldnt  that  be  a  tre- 
mendous stimulant  to  business  activity? 
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.  Answer.  Of  eoufae.  tt  trotild  be  a  tramen- 
«4ous  stimulant  which  In  the  long  run  would 
tend  to  offset  some  of  the  Immediate  revenue 
loss.  However,  we  couldn't  afford  to  lose 
that  amount  of  money  at  this  time.  In- 
creasing exemptions  eats  up  money  faster 
than  anything  else  you  do  in  a  tax  bUL 

AID  roa  woaKiNO  noTRras 

Question.  But  you  think  some  kind  of  re- 
lief will  be  forthcoming  for  the  working 
mother? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  thera  should  be. 

Question.  Would  that  increase  our  labor 
forces,  too? 

Answer.  Perhapa,  some. 

Question.  Would  that  be  only  for  widows, 
or  for  working  wives  as  well? 

Answer.  I  think  it  probably  should  be  for 
working  wives  as  well. 

When  you  think  of  it.  the  suggestion  car- 
ries quite  a  human  appeal.  Sometimes  the 
wife  has  to  woi^  because  the  husband  isnt 
well  and,  therefore,  she  has  to  carry  the  load. 
Maybe  he  isn't  in  a  position  to  look  after  the 
children  and  they  really  need  outside  help. 
Or  a  widow  may  have  to  go  out  and  earn  a 
living  and  at  the  same  time  hire  someone 
to  take  care  of  her  snuill  children  at  home. 
There  U  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  propo- 
sition. 

Question.  Tou  get  a  lot  of  mail  on  Itt 

Answer.  Oh,  certainly. 

Question.  What  other  things  are  there  of 
public  interest  in  the  way  of  tax  reforms? 

Answer.  A  tremendous  numtjer.  One  of 
the  major  pressures  has  been  for  larger  ex- 
emptions; another  with  respect  to  medical 
expenses;  another  for  revision  of  the  de- 
pendency allowances.     These  are  only  a  few. 

Question.  Is  there  any  complaint  about 
the  withholding  tax? 

Answer.  Some,  bat  largely  of  a  technical 
nature.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who  feel 
that  if  there  wasn't  withholding  people 
would  be  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  paying  taxes.  As  it  is  now.  they 
are  apt  to  pass  it  on  to  their  employers. 

Questicm.  They  Jxist  deal  with   the  net? 

Answer.  Tes;  with  their  take-home  pay. 

Question.  What  atxHit  the  admissions  tax 
at  the  movies;  should  they  have  relief? 

Answer.  Tes;  I  think  they  should. 

Question.  Is  there  any  sentiment  for  a 
revision  of  ttie  taxes  that  relate  to  corpo- 
rations doing  business  abroad  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  the  export  of  capital? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes;  and  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider that  problem  during  our  revlalon 
hearings. 

Question.  Tou  think  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  something  in  that  field? 

Answer.  Perhaps.  Of  course,  this  question 
ties  in  with  the  point  4  program. 

Queation.  Tou  mean,  in  other  words,  If  an 
American  company  eoutd  invest  abroad  and 
keep  its  money  over  there  without  paying 
American  taxes,  that  would  be  helpful  to 
pc^nt  4? 

Answer.  Tea.  It  would  encourage  such 
companies  to  reinvest  their  earnings  and 
expand  their  operatloos  abroad. 

Question.  Don't  you  think  that  some  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Biueau  personnel  are 
afraid  to  make  settlements  ttecauae  of  the 
recent  investigations  and  that  they  are  pass- 
ing the  buck  to  the  tax  courts? 

Answer.  I  do. 

QuestioB.  Doaant  thst  result  te  aerioos 
delay  if  you  dont  get  adjudicatioa  at  the 
lower  levels? 

Answer.  It  certainly  does. 

Question.  Do  you  favor  broader  powers  for 
internal-revenue  personnel  to  settle  cases  at 
the  agent  level? 

Answer.  I  think  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  England.  I  understand  they  get  along 
very  well  over  there  because  they  do  have 
broad  power  to  make  settlements.  Of 
oourse.  we've  got  a  much  bigger  oountry  to 


deal  wHh  In  these  mattsra.  It  would  take 
some  very  good  men  and  very  well-paid  men 
to  talce  on  that  responsibility. 

Question.  And  the  cases  of  irregtilarlty  and 
bribery  make  It  dilBcult— — 

Answer.  Well,  we  bear  a  great  deal  about 
that,  although  the  great  majority  of  revenue 
agents  are  honest,  conscientious  men.  It 
has  been  reported  that  an  agent  has  gone 
to  audit  a  company's  income  tax  returns  and 
will  say.  "Mow.  for  $100 1  could  save  you  quite 
a  bit  of  money."  and  the  taxpayer  doesn't 
know  whether  he  Is  being  saved  money  or 
not.    That  has  apparently  happened. 

air  muxrxNPKWT  kxvxkvx  BuaxATTf 

Question.  What  about  these  tax  agenis 
who  go  around  the  country?  Do  you  have 
the  feeling  that,  if  we  could  get  them,  the 
Bureau  chiefs  and  the  others  over  into  one 
separate  Independent  agency  like  the  Comp- 
trollmr  General's  office,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  personnel  from  top  to  bottom  independ- 
ent of  the  Treasury,  that  would  be  a  good 
thing? 

Answer.  Tes.  I  am  Inclined  to  thir'.  so. 
Congressman  Curtis  on  my  committee  has 
submitted  a  plan  to  separate  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  from  the  Treasury  ratirely. 
Whether  thai  will  finally  go  thrcwgh  or  not. 
I  don't  know.  It  is  one  of  the  areas  under 
study. 

Question.  That  would  prevent  politics  from 
getting  into  the  Bureau,  wouldn't  It? 

Answer.  Tes. 

Question.  Generally  speaking,  the  Comp- 
troller General's  office  has  been  free  from  any 
of  this,  hasnt  it? 

Answer.  I  have  always  ttlt  so. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Bureau  Is 
collecting  as  much  of  our  taxes  as  it  should? 

Answer.  Oh,  no.  Without  charging  the 
Biueau  with  any  delinquency  at  all.  there 
Is  no  question  about  the  large  amount  of 
uncollected  taxea.  Taxes  are  so  high  and 
Incentives  so  low  that  many  taxpayers  will 
use  every  possible  device  to  avoid  paying  their 
proper  share  of  the  tax  burden.  This  situ- 
ation Is  the  inevitable  result  of  having  tax 
ratea  too  high.  Our  income  tax  system  de- 
pends on  voluntary  self -assessment,  and  such 
a  sjrstem  will  continue  to  work  only  so  long 
as  the  rates  are  reasonable. 

Question.  Would  more  personnel  for  the 
Bineau  prevent  evasion  by  taxpajrers? 

Answer.  It  might  help  to  some  extent. 
Of  oourse.  everyMme  before  election,  the 
Bureau  makes  a  big  demand  on  Congress 
for  about  5,000  more  people  and  tells  us  how 
much  more  revenue  they  could  collect  with 
these  additional  people.  Of  course,  as  I  have 
Just  said,  you  are  going  to  have  widespread 
evasion  as  long  as  you  have  unreasonable 
tax  rates.  No  amount  of  new  enforcement 
ptry*""*'  can  cure  that  situation. 

muTABi,!  roa  tax  cots 

Question.  Have  you  any  timetable  in  mind 
so  far  as  the  passage  of  tax  bills  next  year 
Is  concerned?  When  will  we  know  what  our 
1054  taxes  are  going  to  tie?  Will  we  have  to 
wait  until  next  June  again  to  find  out? 

Answer.  I  hope  not.  I  expected  to  have 
my  tax-reduction  bill  enacted  the  first  month 
of  Congress.  I  didn't  think  they  would  de- 
lay it.  It  was  reported  right  out  by  the 
eommittee. 

Question.  But  If  you  go  home  In  July  as 
they  are  talking,  you  wont  get  back  here 
until  Jantiary 

Answer.  Perhapa. 

Queation.  So  we  cant  possibly  know  tintil 
next  April  or  May  what  taxes  we  are  going 
to  pay  In  1954.  Do  you  think  that  is  silffl- 
dent  time? 

Answer.  No:  but  under  my  program  tax- 
payers would  know  right  now. 

Question.  U  there  isnt  some  action  1^ 
AprU  1,  1954.  corporate  tax  goes  down  to  47 
percent  and  a  numtosr  of  eicises  go  down. 


Woiddnt  It  be  pretty  difteult  to  get  such 

legislation  enacted  by  April  1? 

Answer.  Tes. 

Question.  Too  are  not  going  to  take  care 
of  the  April  1  situattem  with  any  leglalatlon 
this  year,  are  you? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  How  are  you  going  to  get  Into 
the  1954  campaign  with  the  tax-reduction 
program  if  you  dont  get  busy  in  January? 

Answer.  Of  course,  the  individual  Income- 
tax  reduction  automatically  takes  place  next 
January  1  under  present  law.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  that  reduction  moved  up  by 
0  months. 

Question.  And  the  corporation-tax  In- 
crease expires  in  April  1964? 

Answer.  Tea. 

Question.  With  tht  impsiw  that  has  been 
developed  in  your  committee,  aren't  you 
pretty  well  handing  yourself  over  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Demonats  now,  anyway? 

Answer.  I  wouldnt  say  so.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  one  thing — if  the  people  dont  get 
this  tax  reduction  now.  jrou  will  have  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  next  time.  It  Is  pretty 
evenly  balanced  right  now.  and  40  Membna 
of  the  Republican  side  were  elected  by  only 
6  percent  or  less.  That  is  a  margin  where 
it  only  takes  a  precinct  to  change  the  color. 
My  mail  certainly  indicates  that.  Tou'd  be 
surprised  the  way  the  people  resent  the  fail- 
ure to  keep  that  pledge.  That  was  one  of 
the  main  pledges  made  during  the  campaign. 

Question.  Will  a  Democratic  Congrsas 
bother  Mr.  Eisenhower  at  all?  He  seems 
to  be  getting  along  pretty  well  with  the 
Democrats 

Answer.  I  certainly  wouldnt  want  to  be 
In  his  shoes  if  he  had  a  Democratic  Oon- 
greas.    Mr.  Hoover  went  through  that. 

Question.  Is  the  sentiment  In  the  Senate 
different  from  that  in  the  House? 

Answ.er.  I  don't  know.  Qtilta  a  few  of 
them  have  told  me  that  if  we  could  get 
H.  R.  1  through,  they  could  get  it  throtigh 
over  there. 

Question.  When  your  H.  R.  1  was  reported 
out  of  your  committee,  what  was  the  vote 
on  that? 

Answer.  It  got  all  bat  four  votes.  Three 
Republicans  voted  against  it  and  one  Demo- 
crat. 

Question.  So  the  Democrate  are  on  reoord 
In  favor  of  this  cut,  too? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes;  a  good  many  of  them 
are  signing  my  petition  for  a  rule  to  allow 
my  bill  to  come  out  on  the  floor.  They 
campaigned  on  the  aame  Issue,  you  know. 

Question.  If  your  bill  should  come  td  the 
floor,  what  majcvlty  do  you  think  It  might 
get  in  the  House,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat? 

Answer.  Overwhelming. 

Question  Three  to  one? 

Answer.  Easily. 

BXCBBS-PBOnrS  OOTIjOOK  »  BBHATa 

Question.  Speaker  Maamr  has  said  sev- 
eral times  to  the  news  crowd  that  if  the 
excess-profita  extension  came  to  the  floor 
there  would  be  no  trouble  whatever  in  get- 
ting an  overwhelming  majority  under  the 
present  circumstances.  Do  you  think  there 
is  a  chance  that  he  could  be  right? 

Ansvirer.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  It  would 
all  depend  on  whether  it  were  a  good  po- 
litical move  at  the  time.  There  Is  ctftainly 
no  merit  to  the  tax. 

Question.  Would  you  be  willing  to  go 
al(Mig  with  voting  the  words  and  leaving  oat 
the  revenue? 

Answer.  We  couldnt  very  well  do  that. 

Question.  Do  you  have  the  feeling  that 
we  are  reaching  the  point  of  dlmlniahing 
return  on  our  tax  rates? 

Answer.  I  certainly  do. 

Question.  To  sum  up,  then 

r.  I  feel  taxes  orast  oone  down  1 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKHAN 

•r  BCICSIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSERTATTVES 

Wedtteadav,  June  17. 19S3 

ICr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one 
time  or  aiwtber.  all  of  us  have  known 
and  symimthized  with  persons  forced 
into  Indivldiial  or  carportXx  bankruptcy. 
Only  too  often  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings reveal  no  serious  fauK.  either  as  to 
ability  or  intent,  on  the  part  of  the  bank- 
rupt. Ordinary  business  risks  involve 
economic  factors  which  sometimes  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  risk-talur. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  the  fiu^er 
reason  that  conduct  of  business  usually 
involved  interstate  transactions,  the 
Federal  Government  Ion?  ago  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  legal  and  admin- 
istrative aspects  of  settlements  in  bank- 
ruptcy. It  could  not  very  well  be  other- 
wise. 

By  appiieation  of  a  single  law  thnmgh- 
oot  an  of  the  States  and  Territories,  the 
Federal  Government  guarantees  equal 
treatment  of  all  creditors,  wherever  their 
places  of  business  and  Impartial  treat- 
ment also  of  the  bankrupt  debtor,  with 
respect  to  actions  of  his  creditc»?  in 
other  States  and  Territories  concerning 
Ms  property  located  within  their  local 
Jurisdictions. 

Still  fmiher.  existence  of  a  single 
liankruptcy  law  for  all  the  States  and 
Territories  bespeaks  a  law  that  is  objec- 
tive and  in  na  way  subject  to  local  and 
personal  prejudice.  Local  influence,  in 
behalf  either  of  creditor  or  debtor,  is 
compamttwely  powerless  against  an  au- 
thmcfkj  so  far  removed  a»  that  oC  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  might  be  said  that  these  considera- 
tions are  of  small  moment  to  one  who 
is  declared  bankrupt,  in  view  of  the  fact 
tbftt  he  is  bound  to  lose  everything  any- 
.«ar.  Bi  a  measure  this  may  be  true.  alr> 
though  by  Federal  law  he  is  protected  in 
perpetuity  from  legal  harassment  on  ac- 
-count  et  debts  discharged  by  ttie  FMeral 
court  in  bankruptcy. 

On  the  other  hand,  though,  these  con- 
siderations are  highly  Important  to  cred- 
itors, whoever  and  wherever  they  may 
be.  The  Federal  bankruptcy  law.  by 
reason  of  its  general  application  and  its 
indifference  to  local  interests,  puts  the 
creditors,  in  most  respects,  on  a  basis  of 
equitatile  participation  tn  the  liquidated 
assets  of  the  bankrupt  individual  or  cor- 
poration. 

Now  I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Federal  bankruptcy  law  puts  the 
creditors  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
in  most  respects.  It  does  not  do  s&  in 
all  respects.  For  this  reason,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  legislative  bill,  de- 
signed to  cure  an  inequity  embodied  in 
the  provlsitms  of  that  law,  as  amended 
by  Congress  in  1952. 

By  so  doing  I  have  carried  out  a  re- 
quest of  the  eorporation-  counsel  in  my 
koone  city  o<  Detroit.  For  the  most  part 
I  have  followed  rather  closely  his  sug- 


gestions ooneeming  and  proposed 
am<  ndment  to  the  bankruptcy  act.  ^ 
is  a  man  in  whose  judgment  and  legal 
abilty  I  have  the  greatest  confidence. 
I  ihink  his  suggested  amendment 
wot  iiy  of  consideration  by  this  honor- 
abU  body. 

T  lis  iHlI  also  has  the  support  of  the 
Mtc  ligan  Municipal  League,  the  Amer- 
icai  Municipal  Association  and  the  Na- 
tion ai  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Offi- 
cers 

T  le  measure  of  which  I  speak  is  en- 
title d  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  malM  tax  liens  of  States  and  their 
sub<  iivisions  valid  against  trustees  in 
ban  uruptcy." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  statute.  Mr. 
Spe  iker,  compels  the  beHef  that  it  was 
by  nadvertence,  rather  than  by  intent, 
tha  a  former  Congress  derogated  State 
and  local  tax  liens  from  their  proper 
statis  with  respect  to  bankruptcies.  A 
slig  It  difference  of  wording,  as  between 
two  paragraphs  in  the  earlier  amend- 
meit,  it  would  seem,  accomplished  the 
un<3  sslred  result. 

T  le  amendment  I  have  offered  relates 
to  clause  (2)  of  subdivision  (c)  of  sec- 
tior  67,  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  as 
amtnded.  The  eseential  provision  con- 
tair  ed  in  the  proposed  amendment  states 
tha  .  other  provisions  to  the  contrary 
not  irithstan(fing — 

St  itutory  liens  (other  than  liens  for  taxes) 
crea  «d  or  recognized  by  the  laws  of  any 
Stat  (  for  debts  owing  to  any  person.  In- 
clud  ng  any  State  or  any  subdivision  there- 
of. I  n  personal  property  not  accompanied 
by  pc^Asesslon  of,  or  by  levy  upon,  or  by  se- 
questration or  distraint  of,  snch  property, 
shai:  not  be  valid  against  the  tmstee. 

T  lus  it  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
esse  ice  of  this  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  Is  contained  in  the 
words  "other  than  liens  for  taxes."  By 
the  additiou  of  these  five  words,  I  be- 
liev4,  the  1962  amendment  would  be 
led.  What  I  ^lieve  was  the  intent 
of  cfangress  wotild  be  made  clear,  beyond 
IpossiWlity  of  misinterpretation. 
in  the  instance  of  the  1962  amend- 
the  proposed  change  in  the  Bank- 
rupdcy  Act  would  govern  proceedings,  so 
far  as  practicable  and  at^llcable.  in 
case  I  pending  when  it  takes  effect.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  amend- 
men  &  in  this  respect  is  that  the  one  now 
profosed  makes  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  in  eases  where  the  provisions  of  the 
ame  idatory  aet  are  not  applicable,  they 
shal  be  disposed  of  conformably  to  the 
prov  sions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  just 
prtoi  to  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
men  . 

It  las  been  argued  that  either  an  cases 
penc  ing  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
amei  idsaent  should  come  within  its  pur- 
view or  none  at  alL  The  basis  of  this 
argument  is  obvious.  Hardships  might 
accri  le  during  the  90-day  period  between 
enacnnent  of  the  amendment  and  its 
effective  date. 

I  have  preferred,  however,  to  follow 
the  I  irovisions  of  the  1962  amendment  so 
far  a  s  possible,  and  to  clarify  rather  than 
Chan  ge  their  bitent  As  the  amendment 
BOW  is  proposed,  decisions  as  to  appl^- 
eabil  ty  oi  the  (Aange  in  the  law  would 
be  le  t  to  the  discretion  of  the  referee  in 


b%iAruptcy  in  each  case,  subject  to  Fed- 
eral court  review  on  appeaL  It  seems  to 
me  tliat  likelihood  of  extensive  litigation 
on  this  point  would  be  small 

Paragraph  2  of  the  bUl  is  substantially 
identical  to  the  similar  provisions  of  the 
1938  and  1952  amendments  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  en- 
actment of  the  amendment  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Aet  I  have  just  described  would 
cure  an  injustice  to  the  States  and  their 
subdivisicns,  which  now  are  seriously 
hampered  in  collection  of  substantial 
sxmns  due  them  tn  taxes.  Substantial 
sums  of  money,  the  collection  of  which 
would  serve,  even  though  indirectly,  in 
lightening  the  present  burden  of  State 
and  local  taxes  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  President 
Eisenhower  already  has  expressed  his 
concern  over  inequities  in  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  taxes,  as  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  governments 
of  States  and  local  communities.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  studies  will  be  made 
and  steps  taken  to  eliminate  these  injus- 
tices. This  is  just  one  more  way  in 
which  one  erf  their  rightful  powers  and 
privileges  can  be  returned  to  the  States 
and  their  subdivisions. 


!■  TkM  Atoane  Afe  tke  Best  iMvaace  of 
Secvily  b  a  SiroBf  Ak  Fomo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  xujicois 
Df  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  17. 19S3 

Mr.  HOF7MAN  of  Dlinols.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  announcement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  he  proposed  a 
reduction  of  $5  biOlon  in.  the  Air  Farce 
budget  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  many 
Members  of  Congress.  For  a  good  many 
years  Congress  has  been  definitely  air- 
minded,  and  in  1949  was  even  more  air^ 
mincied  than  the  President.  Funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  81st  Congress  were 
withheld  by  President  Truman.  In  fact. 
it  took  the  Korean  war  to  give  the  United 
States  a  program  for  the  Air  Force  we 
need — an  Air  Perce  which,  if  we  had  had 
it.  miglit  have  been  a  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist aggression. 

An  outstanding  American  patriot  who 
shares  the  surprise  of  Congressmen  at 
the  Secretary's  action  is  Col.  Robert 
McCormick,  the  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Ctdonel  McCor- 
mick believes  in  air  power.  He  believes 
in  national  defense.  And  be  believes 
that  to  achieve  national  defense  we 
must  have  a  strong  Air  Forte.  In  a 
recent  editorial  he  writes:  Even  an  un- 
informed layman  appreciates  the  fact 
that  in  an  atomic  age  the  best  insurance 
of  security  is  a  strong  air  force. 

Colonel  McCormick  also  believes  in 
trimming  the  budget — but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Air  Force.  Not  only  is  a 
strong  Air  Force  the  best  hiovranee  of 
our  security:  it  is  the  most  flexible,  and 
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therefore  the  most  economical.  It  would 
take  two  navies  to  defend  us,  one  in  the 
Atlantic  and  one  in  the  Pacific.  But  it 
takes  only  one  Air  Force  to  do  the  job. 
Colonel  McCormick  concludes: 

Our  vote  la  for  adwiuata  defense  in  the 

air.  We  can  dispense  with  wasteful  military 
spending  and  exorbitant  taxes  and  we  can 
bear  with  resignation  the  prospect  of  doing 
without  useless  land  wars  In  places  like 
Korea  and  getting  along  with  a  much  re- 
duced Army  and  Savy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  believe  in  alrpower. 
I  believe  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
And  I  have  faith  in  men  like  General 
Vandenberg,  General  Twining,  and  Gen- 
eral LeMay  who  have  given  the  better 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  Air  Force,  who 
directed  the  victorious  Air  Forces  in 
World  War  II,  and  who  have  brought 
the  United  States  Air  Force  to  its  present 
state  of  effectiveness.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  such  leaders  that  we  need 
a  first-rate  Air  Force  that  can  maintain 
air  superiority  over  any  other  Air  Force 
in  the  world. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  my  own 
Tiews  so  well  expressed  in  a  strong  edi- 
torial from  a  great  newspaper.  I  smiled, 
naturally,  at  the  witty  title  of  the  edi- 
torial, inspired  of  course  by  the  discus- 
sion now  going  on:  "The  Blue  Yonder 
Gets  a  Little  Wilder.-  But  there  will  be 
nothing  to  smile  about  if  we  reduce  our 
Air  Force,  and  make  it  second  rate.  A 
decision  to  do  so  might  bring  on  a  catas- 
.trophe  we.  as  a  Nation,  would  pay  for  for 
yean  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  reality  in  a 
program  that  would  deliberately  reduce 
national  security  could  not  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  editorial  I  refer  to. 
Under  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  extend  my  remarks  by  insert- 
ing this  stirring  admonition  in  the  Con- 

CKESSIONAI.  RECORD. 

The  editorial  of  June  10  is  as  follows: 
Tn  Wlvm  Tomdb  Obts  a  Lixru  Wnj>xB 
A  Mtter  debate  has  resulted  from  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  decision  to  cut 
appropriations  for  the  Air  Force  by  some  $5 
millon  from  the  allocation  requested  by  Mr. 
Truman  before  he  left  oflto*.  Th«  Truman 
budget  was  designed  to  carry  oat  the  rcoom- 
nendatlon  at  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
19S1  that  the  Air  Force  be  built  to  143  wings 
by  the  end  of  1S64.  The  Eisenhower  pro- 
^gram  would  build  to  110  wings  by  July  1954. 

>  and  to  120  by  December  1965. 

^     General   Vandenberg.  who   la  retiring   as 

•  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  end  of  this 
'  month,  appeared  before  a  Senate  ApproprU- 

•  tlons  Subcommittee  to  protest  the  cut  and 

>  charge  that  It  endangered  national  secmlty. 

'  Be  implied  that  continual  program  modifica- 
tions and  reversals  by  the  President  and 
Air  Secretary  Talbott  bad  the  Air  Faroe  la.  a 
state  of  confiislon. 

Talbott.  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
there  would  be  no  loss  of  strength,  since  pro- 
jCurement  would  be  continued  at  the  IctcI 
required  to  build  up  a  force  of  143  wings. 
With  excess  planes  going  to  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  Reaerve  units.  He  said  that  the 
administration  must  seek  a  balance  between 
military  requirements  and  economic  ca- 
'pabllttles. 

It  is  dMlcuIt  for  anyone  but  a  teehnical 
expert  to  decide  the  merits  of  tliis  contro- 
versy. The  public  Is  torn  between  con- 
flicting desires.  It  wants  maximum  secu- 
rity, but  it  also  wants  governmental  economy 
and  tax  reduction.    It  knows  that,  tfeeplte 
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the  cut.  the  Air  Faroe  will  have  more  than 
$40  billion  to  spend  during  the  year  start- 
ing July  1.  That,  of  course,  covers  hold- 
over apprc^rlatlons  and  authorizations. 
The  citizen  cannot  understand  why  this 
coxintry  can't  get  all  the  air  protection  it 
needs  from  that  huge  sum. 

As  an  air  general,  Vanderberg  Is  out  to  get 
all  he  can  for  the  Air  Force,  and  a  Uttle 
more  if  possible.  The  commanders  of  the 
otlxer  services  have  the  sanM  outlook.  Gen- 
eral Collins,  the  retiring  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  testified  that  manpower  cuts  in  the 
ground  forces  represented  such  grave  "mlU- 
tary  risks  and  limitations"  that  he  would 
not  care  to  state  them  in  pubUc.  On  all 
sides  the  cry  is,  "Tou  cant  cut  us." 

We  believe  that  the  problem  goes  far  be- 
yond the  relatively  insignificant  cutbacks 
in  appropriations  proposed  for  the  Air  Force 
and  other  services.  Oui  tax  plight,  our  un- 
balanced budget,  oxir  astronomical  military 
spending,  and  our  unhapplness  about  aU  of 
them  are  the  consequences  of  pxnvuing  an 
irrational  foreign  policy,  a  catch-as-catch- 
can  military  policy,  and  of  the  mistakes  re- 
sulting from  both. 

Even  an  uninXonoaed  layman  appreciates 
the  fact  that  in  an  atomic  age  the  best 
insurance  of  security  is  a  strong  Air  Force. 
Yet  this  administration  and  its  predecessor 
have  got  themselves  tangled  in  a  land  war  In 
Korea  and  in  a  ground-army  concept  for  the 
defense  of  Europe  through  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Army  Secretary  Stevens  that 
the  3  years  of  the  Korean  war  have  cost  us 
•  16  billion. 

We  submit,  and  we  dont  tblnk  It  can  be 
disputed,  that  when  ths  Washington  ad- 
ministration follows  a  foreign  policy  which 
enmeshes  us  in  foreign  land  wars  and  In 
preparation  for  land  wars  in  Biirope  and 
elsewhere,  then  it  has  to  make  good  the 
cost  of  its  ground  lomles  by  cutting  else- 
where. Unfortunately,  the  Air  Force  must 
8\ifler,  even  though  most  Americans  would 
prefer  to  have  the  most  powerful  Air  Force 
possible,  even  if  they  had  little  else. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Ck>vernment 
can  go  on  spending  vast  annual  sums  for 
preparedness  against  the  threat  of  an  attack 
so  indefinite  that  nobody  knows  whether  it 
will  ever  come.  Planes  and  armaments 
quickly  become  obsolete  and  the  military 
plant  has  to  be  built  all  over,  at  even  great- 
er cost.  Deficit  sp>endlng,  ruinous  taxes,  in- 
flation, and  collapse  are  the  concomitants  of 
any  such  policy. 

The  only  rational  preparation  for  defense 
Is  a  strong  defensive  air  shield  of  warning 
devices,  guided  missile  and  other  ground 
defense  installations,  and  a  numerous  and 
powerful  flight  defensive  force,  with  enough 
strategic  bombing  power  in  reserve  to  prom- 
ise retaliation  to  attack.  Along  with  this 
should  go  a  program  of  continuous  research 
looking  to  the  development  of  prototypes, 
so  that  if  Amertca  were  plunged  into  war 
it  eouM  get  into  large-scale  producticai  with- 
out delay. 

We  have.  In  general,  started  up  etdd  from 
the  assembly  line  in  past  wars.  It  Is  not 
an  ideal  system,  but  It  has  kept  us  from 
going  broke  trying  to  maintain  a  war  foot- 
ing through  prolonged  periods  of  peace.  It 
is  foolish  to  believe  we  can  have  or  can  afford 
everything  at  once — a  dominant  Air  Foree, 
a  great  Navy,  a  huge  ground  force,  peripheral 
wars,  permanent  garrisons  in  Europe,  na- 
tional security,  reasonable  Oovmunent 
spending,  and  taxes  short  of  crushing. 

We  have  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we 
want  and  where  to  restrict  and  trim  ba<A. 
Our  vote  is  for  adequate  defense  in  the  air. 
We  can  dtspense  with  wasteful  military 
spending  and  exorbitant  taaes.  and  we  can 
bear  with  resignation  the  prospect  erf  doing 
without  useless  land  wars  In  jdaces  like 
Korea  and  getting  i^ng  wltb  a  muelt  ve- 
«uced  Army  and  Mavy. 


HmnU  PmIsw:  Uyal  Cafifwmaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROT  JOHIfSON 

or  cauvosana 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  much  pleasure  tliat  I  read  the  good 
news  that  my  colleague  Hon.  Norrls 
Poulson  had  tieen  elected  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles. 

My  joy  was  tinged  with  a  little  sad- 
ness because  that  would  remove  him 
from  the  comradeship  and  friendship 
that  I  enjoyed  with  him  and  his  family 
as  a  fellow  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  entered  the  78th 
Congress  together  and  it  happened  that 
our  offices  were  next  to  each  other.  Con- 
sequently I  soon  became  well  acquainted 
with  him  and  his  charming  wife  and 
their  three  lovely  daughters.  We  served 
in  five  Congresses  together.  During  his 
9  years'  service  he  was  a  diligent  and 
forceful  Member  of  the  House.  He  was 
particularly  alert  to  help  California  with 
its  water  problems,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  helped  by  Federal  participation.  He 
recognized  and  emphasized  to  the  House 
that  California  as  one  of  the  largest 
Federal  income-tax  contributors  was  en- 
titled to  help  f  ruB  the  National  Govern- 
ment. He  became  an  authority  on  recla- 
mation and  flood-control  problems  and 
used  his  influence  to  get  necessary  and 
Justified  Federal  assistance.  With  the 
great  migration  to  California  during  and 
after  World  War  II— -over  4  million— the 
problems  of  wi^r.  housing,  highways, 
schools,  and  so  forth,  became  more  and 
more  c(Hnplicated  and  critical  With  all 
these  Norris  Poulaon  concerned  himself 
and  gave  valuaUe  aid  toward  their  so- 
lution. No  Member,  during  my  service  in 
the  House,  strived  harder  or  more  effec- 
tively for  California  than  Mr.  Poulson. 

His  life  is  a  tsrpical  success  story. 
Bom  on  a  farm  in  C^egon.  he  helped 
educate  himself  and  finally  moved  to 
Los  Angeles.  Later  he  was  a  member  of 
the  California  Assembly  for  two  terms 
immediately  prior  to  entering  Congress 
in  January  1943.  His  family  life  was 
ideaL  He  married  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart and  to  them  were  bom  three  splen- 
did girls  each  of  whom  is  now  hapinly 
married. 

His  broad  background  in  the  special 
problems  of  souUiem  California  in  par- 
ticular should  make  him  a  good  mayor 
of  the  great  city  of  Los  Angeles.  To  be 
the  executive  chief  of  such  a  great  and 
growing  city  is  no  easy  assignment.  But 
with  his  good  common  sense,  his  ca- 
pacity to  get  along  and  work  with  people, 
Norris  Poulson  should  make  a  fine  mayor. 
He  will  gtre  a  good  administFation  to  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles,  if  be  gets  the  nec- 
essary cooperation.  Aim.  I  feel  certain 
that  he  will  meet  the  crime  problem  that 
seems  to  be  prevalent  tn  almost  all  oar 
large  cities,  head  on  and  I  predict  he 
will  hold  crime  to  a  minimum  in  the 
city  of  the  angeU. 
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Be  knows  thai  he  has  tbe  fitenaBhip 
and  cooperation  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  California  delegation  in  the  House 
who  hare  had  the  priTllege  of  working 
with  him. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  God  will  bless 
him  with  good  health  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  carry  the  great  burdens  th&lt  will 
be  bis  as  the  majror  oi  Los  Angeles. 


Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OUYER  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

HI  TBS  HOT7SS  OF  BXPBSSENTATnnES 
Wednesday,  June  17. 19Si 

Mr.     OLIVER     P.     BOLTON.       Mr. 

Speaker.  I  was  privileged  to  be  present 
at  a  ceremony  yesterday.  June  16.  1953. 
when  a  lady  from  my  district  received 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  highest 
honor  for  civilian  employees,  the  Excep- 
tional Civilian  Service  Award.  I  am 
proud  that  <Hie  of  my  constituents  is 
such  an  excellent  example  of  the  highest 
type  of  Pederal  emplojree. 

Miss  Dorothy  A.  Troxel.  a  native  of 
Southington.  Ohio,  received  the  Excep- 
tional Civilian  Service  Award  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert  T.  Stevens 
for  making  available  to  the  Army,  with- 
out charge,  and  accomplished  on  her 
own  time  and  at  her  own  expense,  a 
Mongolian-English  dictionary. 

Need  for  such  a  dictionary  arose  In 
connection  with  Miss  Troxel's  work  as 
m  geographic  names  specialist  for  the 
Army  Map  Service  in  WasMngton.  D.  C. 
when  she  found  no  Mongolian-English 
dictionary  existed.  After  5  years  of 
tedious  research  and  painstaking  effmrt, 
she  completed  the  manuscript  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Army  for  publication. 
It  has  now  been  printed  as  an  official 
technical  manual  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

The  citation  which  Secretary  Stevens 
presented  to  Miss  Troxel  with  the  gold 
medal  states: 

Her  ncholarljr  achlerement  and  tinaelflsh 
pstrlotlnn  in  making  possible  a  technical 
manual  of  unique  military  value  are  an  tn- 
sptratlon  to  ber  associates  and  reflect  great 
credit  to  taeraeU  and  th«  United  State*  Ck>T- 
•mment. 

In  undertaking  the  project  Miss  Troxel 
pioneered  in  an  entirely  new  field.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  about  half  a  dozen 
persons  in  the  United  States  are  qiiall- 
fled  to  prepare  such  a  manuscript.  Miss 
Troxel  spuiks  German.  French.  Chinese, 
and  Mongolian,  and  before  joining  the 
Army  Map  Service  as  a  translator  of 
Chinese  In  1943  she  had  gone  to  China 
in  1936  to  study  the  Chinese  language 
and  culture,  Uving  for  1  year  in  Peking. 
Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States  in 
1937  she  o<mUnued  her  study  of  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature  at  Har- 
vard University. 

In  her  compilation  Miss  Troxel  used 
the  official  Khalkaha  language  of  the 
Mongolian     People's     Republic — Outer 


ModgoUa — which  has  undergone  much 
ehai  ige  in  the  past  20  years.  Since  the 
fou  dation  of  the  independent  Mon- 
gcdli  in  State  the  language  dUfers  greatly 
fron  I  that  of  the  feudal  period,  still  used 
by  outlying  Mongolian  tribes.  Miss 
Tro:  :ers  vocabulary  includes  the  current 
spol  en  and  written  language  of  the  peo- 
ple which  is  used  in  newspapers  and 
pcHFtlar  literature  of  the  Mongolian 
Peoi  lie's  Republic. 

It  was  necessary  for  Miss  Troxel  to 
han  1-letter  all  the  Mongolian  words  on 
465  pages  of  manuscript  for  the  Mon- 
golia n-English  section  and  on  more  than 
12.9M  cards  for  the  English-Mongolian 
pari .  since  no  typewriter  with  Mongolian 
cha  acters  was  available  to  her. 

mow  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  this 
chaiming  lady  upon  her  scholarly  con- 
tribition  to  the  technical  knowledge  of 
Government. 


I 
will 


our 


W4IW  or  Grass— Botk  Pdblic  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

IKW.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTAIfA 

Dl  THE  HOUSK  OP  RCPRBSKNT ATI  VES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  B4r.  Speaker,  under 
leai  e  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Western  Farm  Life 
nen  qwper  of  June  15. 1953.  presenting  a 
new  approach  to  the  problems  presented 
by  H.  R.  4023.  the  Uniform  Federal 
Gracing  Lands  Act: 

W  iTUi  oa  Obass — Barm  PtrsLic  Psopott 

Si  ppoae  you  depended  on  Irrigation  water 
orlg:  natlng  on  publicly  owned  land  in  the 
Mgib  mountains — water  which  Is  actually  the 
prof  erty  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole — to  grow 
you]  crops.  Suppose  you  had  no  right  or 
claii  1  to  this  water,  but  only  a  permit  subject 
to  annual  review  by  a  Government  agency 
Supi  KMe  that  you  faced  the  certainty  that 
the  I  imount  of  your  permit  would  be  reduced 
whei  I  your  farm  is  sold  or  shrinks  when  In- 
herl  ed  by  your  widow  or  children.  Suppose 
UMl  no  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  or  board 
r^Tlew  empowered  to  act  in  case  of  dif- 
wUb  the  Government  body  over  the 
amotint  of  your  water  allotment  or  how  you 
use   t. 

Tt  ere  is  a  whole  body  at  irrigation  law  to 
previ  mt  these  things  from  happening — 
rlghi  ly  so.  moat  people  think.  Mow  consider 
a  parallel  situation: 

Su  [>poa«  you  depended  on  grass  growing 
on  (I  ubllcly  owned  land  Ln  the  high  moun- 
tains^— grass  which  is  actually  the  property 
of  tfc  e  Nation  as  a  whole — for  summer  grazing 
of  yt  ur  cattle  and  sheep.  Suppose  you  have 
no  r  ght  or  claim  to  this  grass,  but  only  a 
pemflt  subject  to  annual  review  by  a  Oovem- 
agency.  Suppose  you  faced  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  amount  of  your  permit  would 
r^uced  when  your  ranch  is  sold  or  de- 
by  inheritance  to  your  widow  or  chU- 
Suppose  you  had  no  right  of  appeal 
cotirt  or  bofuti  of  review  empowered  to 
case  of  difference  with  that  Oovern- 
ernnlent  body  over  the  amount  of  grass  or 
bow  you  use  it. 

Tta  B  latter  case  is  not  hypottietlcaL  It  Is  a 
sltiutlon  facing  many  western  stoclunen. 
Thej  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same 
degr(  e  of  relief  as  has  been  given  the  irriga- 
tion ;  armer.    8. 1491  and  H.  R.  4023,  duplicate 


you 
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bUls  now  being  considered  la  Congraaa  eom- 

OMinly  called  the  Dniform  Graalng  Tenan^ 
Act.  seek  to  grant  that  relief. 


Oaly  Oae  CortrotKaf  C—sideraH—  h  Any 
Dccisioa  m  tbc  laterMtiaMl  Field— 
Win  It  Strengthen  or  Weaken 
nisi  Prestige  and!  Pawer? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  anwivasoTa 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSBffTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricobb.  I 
Include  the  following  statement  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

PaxaioTS  Wnx  CXash  Ovb  Ran  Criva's  Itwa 

U.  N.  Bi» 

(By  Edgar  Anael  Mowrer) 

My  colleague.  Walter  Llppmann.  finds  the 
Korean  armtstiee  reasonable  and  honorable. 

Senator  Btxj.  KitowLAm.  of  California, 
finds  It  slightly  dishonorable. 

When  such  an  argument  can  arise  between 
two  patriotic  Americans.  Imagine  the  clash 
when  it  comes  to  considering  Red  China's 
next  bid  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Then,  as  now.  there  will  be  two  waya  of 
Judging  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
These  two  wUl  be  mutiiaUy  exclusive.  Wtalen 
we  choose  may  well  depend  upon  whether  we 
think  of  the  United  States  primarily  as  • 
member  of  the  United  Nations  or  as  a  sov- 
ereign power  upon  whose  will  and  strength 
tt»  fate  of  the  planet  now  chiefly  depends. 

ZHvoLvn  IH  u.  n.  aims 

As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  Is  committed  to  a  poUcy  of 
resisting  (but  not  punishing)  aggression  and 
of  recognising  the  status  quo  at  least  to  the 
point  of  repudiating  changes  made  by  vio- 
lence. We  are  therefore  Involved  la  (If  not 
entirely  conunltted  to)  the  U.  M.  position 
that  a  bad  peace  la  preferable  to  almoat  any 
new  war. 

If  we  accept  this  polley  wholeheartedly, 
then — once  peace  has  been  reeatal^lalied  In 
Korea — there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  we 
should  not  admit  Red  China  to  the  U.  N.  If 
only  because  It  is  a  large  chunk  of  the  staiua 
quo.  meaning  the  world  as  it  Is. 

This  is  the  poeitlon  of  Britain  and  India. 
The  United  States,  however,  has  a  second 
position  and  another  responsibility.  As  the 
only  nation  on  earth  (repeat,  only)  able  to 
defeat  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  we  Americans  have 
another  and  conflicting  interest.  This  Is  to 
hold  the  line  against  Communist  encroach- 
ment everywhere  at  whatever  cost — and  roU 
it  back  wherever  possible  even  if  this  entails 
the  risk  of  major  war. 

WE  WXSK  UUPIU 

According  to  tills  view,  the  Communiata 
(and  our  own  Innocence)  duped  us  into  let- 
ting Moscow  establish  an  empire  over  a  third 
of  the  human  race — an  empire  far  too  large 
for  the  safety  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
This  does  not  Justify  counteraggreaslon  or  a 
preventive  war  on  our  part. 

But  it  calls  upon  us  to  utilise  every  Com- 
miuUst  aggression  not  merely  to  hold  the 
line  but  to  recuperate  any  part  of  what  we 
recklessly  and  needlessly  lost.  This  is  ob- 
viously what  the  Republican  Party  meant  by 
lU  promise  of  "Uberatlng"  Kastem  Europe. 

We  missed  a  golden  opportunity  of  retak- 
ing North  Korea.    We  did  so  partly  out  of 
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regard  far  our  posttkm  ar  a  member  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  any  further  re- 
nunciations In  Asia  out  of  regard  for  the 
United  Nations.  For  In  its  present  form  the 
United  Nations  is  not — as  Senator  Tatt  has 
pcopcriy  stated — a  dependable  lactnunent 
even  against  open  aggression,  still  less 
against  the  more  sortie  forms  of  Communist 
encroachment. 


ATTT«jT 


ITS 


Nor  can  we  afford  to  make  any  further 
renunciations  in  Asia  out  of  regard  for  the 
timidity  of  our  European  allies.  We  need 
these  allies — but  not  one  whit  more  than 
they  need  tis.  perhaps  less. 

So  If  we  make  paramount  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  as  a  sovereign  power 
guarding  human  freedom,  then  we  shall  view 
Red  China's  demand  to  be  taken  Into  the 
United  Nations  coldly,  without  legalistic 
bias.  We  shall  answer  that  demand  solely 
on  one  count: 

Win  It  strengthen  or  weaken  the  non- 
Communist  world,  particularly  the  nearby 
Asian  peoples? 

DBIVC  a  WBMBT 

Here  again  we  shall  hear  the  sly  argxaaents 
ot  British  traders.  They  want  lis  to  believe 
that  by  treating  Red  China  well  and  drawing 
a  line  twder  the  Chinese  clvU  war.  we  shall 
stabUlae  Asia  and  eventually  "drive  a  wedge 
between  Red  China  and  Red  Russia,"  mean- 
while reopening  the  Chinese  markets  (per- 
haps)  to  world  conunerce. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  H.  AuxAnna 
Smtth.  of  New  Jersey,  in  every  way  a  mod- 
erate man,  warns  us  that  letting  Red  China 
Into  the  U.  N.  wUl  strengthen  communism 
aU  through  AaU.  It  will  convince  the  weak 
peoples  that  they  cannot  resist — and  they 
will  cease  trying  to  resist. 

In  consequence,  instead  ot  building  up 
Asians  to  defend  themstivcs,  we  should  be 
tearing  their  defenses  down.  So  we  should 
exclude  Red  China  from  tbc  U.  N.  (using 
our  veto  power  if  necessary)  and  continue 
building  up  National  China  on  Formosa  as 
a  percaanent  threat  to  Bed  Chinese. 

Personally.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  all  Americans  should 
view  the  problem  of  Bed  China  aa  strictly  a 
matter  of  United  States  national  interest 
and  ref\ise  to  let  any  argiunenta  deflect  us 
from  that  view. 


Address  of  President  Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  T.  BERRT 

Of  aumn  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oliD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  President  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Naticmal  Young  Republican  Or- 
ganization, hrid  at  Mount  Rushmore 
National  Monument  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota,  June  11, 1953: 

Mrs.  Chairman,  Governor  Anderson,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  been  signally  honored  In  the  Invi- 
tation from  this  organization  to  come  to 
this  beautiful  spot  today.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  come  with  the  two  distinguished 
United  States  Senators  from  this  State,  Sen- 
tor  Bltmrr  and  Senator  Cask  and  with 
them  Congressman  Bmr  and  Congressman 


We  are  fortiMr  eomidlmented  today  ky 
the  presence  here  of  a  group  of  young  Re- 
publicans now  serving  3rou  and  all  of  us  in 
Congress.  So  all  In  all  it  makes  it  an  occa- 
sion that  will  live  long  In  my  memory. 

Now  one  of  the  many  responslbUltles  I 
acquired  last  year  was  that  of  becoming 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  am  very 
protid — and  I  may  add  that  I  am  kept  in- 
tensely aware — of  this  special  responsibility. 

liost  Americans  would  agree  with  me  that 
It  Is  not  appropriate  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  indulge  incessantly  In 
partisan  political  activities — every  day  on 
every  possible  occasion.  Many  of  the  most 
critical  problems  before  out  country  are.  in 
no  sense,  partisan  issues.  They  involve  all 
Americans;  and  In  meeting  them  the  Presi- 
dent must  strive  to  serve  all  our  citizens. 
For  these  problems  threaten  freedom  itself. 
They  summon  and  demand  unadulterated 
patriotism. 

Yet  all  Americans  alao  liave  the  deep  con- 
viction that  representative  government  re- 
quires a  healthy  two-party  system.  In  this 
sense,  the  responsibility  of  the  President  as 
party  leader  Is  recognized  as  an  inescapable 
duty,  essential  to  democracy  Itself. 

Having  been  all  my  life  a  member  of  a 
militant  organization.  It  would  be  strange 
Indeed  if  I  shoiild  lack  satisfaction  in  a 
meeting  with  militant  Republicans,  and  the 
young  Republicans  have  certainly  earned 
that  title.  I  assiu^  you  that  your  zeal,  your 
coiutige.  your  energy  in  serving  our  country 
through  the  GOP  excite  my  admiration 
and  command  my  deepest  respect;  likewise 
my  affection. 

I  therefore  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  a  Republican  group,  and  par- 
ticularly to  speak  to  you  young  men  and 
women  who  tomorrow  will  be  leading  this 
party  and.  let  me  add  with  confidence,  lead- 
ing this  Nation. 

Now  some  members  of  the  opposition  party 
will,  of  course,  contest  this  in  every  way 
they  can.  With  vast  volumes  of  anguished 
oratory,  they  will  proclaim  their  grief  over  all 
we  do. 

We  must  be  philosophic  and  patient  about 
all  this.  For  this  sound-and-fury  also  is  a 
characteristic  element  in  our  two-party  sys- 
tem. And  we  must  keep  ovir  sense  of  humor 
always — for,  since  time  immemorial  man  has 
heard  no  cry  more  agonized  than  that  of  the 
deposed,  bureaucrat  or  the  demoted  poli- 
tician. 

Now,  understanding  all  this,  let  us  never- 
theless remind  ourselves  that  no  party's 
tenure  of  ofllce  is  assured  by  merely  wishing 
It  so.  Our  tenure  will  depend,  first  of  all, 
upon  Republican  performance — upon  the 
wisdom  and  the  unity  we  prove  in  advancing 
a  program  that  wUl  serve  the  Interests  and 
needs  of  all  our  citizens.  It  will  depend — 
beyond  this— upon  the  efllclency  of  the  Re- 
publican organization  In  bringing  to  every 
citizen  in  the  land  clear  knowledge  of  our 
problems  and  oxir  progress  toward  their 
solution. 

We  Republicans,  in  short,  though  identl- 
led  as  a  partisan  political  party,  can  know 
and  serve  our  own  Interests  only  as  we  know 
and  serve  those  of  all  our  people — of  all 
parties  and  races  and  creeds.  Hence,  as  we 
Join  in  a  partisan  meeting  with  great  satis- 
faction, we  gather  In  a  spirit  not  so  much 
partisan  as  American. 

Now,  your  Individual  and  collective  Inter- 
est in  o\n:  party  Is  especially  vital,  for  Its 
whole  future  belongs  to  you.  Tou  are  inter- 
ested, as  are  your  elders.  In  the  present.  Tou 
share  its  burdens;  you  must  provide  your 
share  of  the  required  leadership. 

But,  obviously,  your  youth  makes  yoa  the 
possessors  of  the  future,  and  makes  the  Re- 
publican Party  yours  to  commend  or  to  cor- 
rect, to  strengthen  in  wisdom  and  in  will. 

For  this  reason,  you  have  a  special  right 
to  ask  of  me:  What  Is  this  party  of  ours 
achieving  in  Waehlngtwi:  what  are  its  meth- 


ods today  and  Its  hopes  for  tomorrow;  and, 

above  all,  what  beliefs  are  ruling  Its  growth 
and  Its  future? 

Now.  let  me  try  to  answer  these  questions 
as  brtefly  and  clearly  as  I  can. 

To  stunzoariae  something  of  what  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  done  In  Just  5  months.  I 
cite  10  quite  specific  achievements.  These 
are  10  areas  In  which  deeds,  not  promises, 
testify  to  the  work  done. 

First,  in  the  field  ot  foreign  affairs:  We 
have  dedicated  our  party  resolutely  to  a  pol- 
icy seeking  to  strengthen  and  secvire  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  among  all  nations  lov- 
ing freedom  and  resisting  tyranny.  We  have 
recognized  that  the  power  to  stay  free  de- 
mands spiritual  strength,  economic  strength, 
military  strength;  and  the  fostering  of  all  of 
these  is  essential  to  true  collective  security. 

We  have  worked  not  only  to  Improve  omr 
defense  against  threatened  Communist  ag- 
gression, not  only  to  eliminate  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  those  conditions  that  In- 
vite the  propaganda  of  the  Conimunists,  but 
also  to  encourage  strains  and  stresses  within 
the  ranks  of  the  800  million  in  the  Soviet 
world  now  denied  the  hopes  and  the  rewards 
of  a  free  life. 

We  have  in  the  5  months  we  have  been  In 
office  been  striving  both  to  perfect  this  poUcy 
and  to  make  it  clearly  understood  by  our 
friends  throughout  the  world.  Our  special 
emissaries  have  gone,  or  shortly  will  be  go- 
ing, to  almost  every  section  of  the  globe,  to 
make  {Main  our  single,  simple  purpose — 
peace  and  security  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
friends  everywhere. 

It  has  been  in  this  spirit,  for  example, 
that  an  American  Secretary  of  State  has 
made,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a 
pilgrimage  to  an  area  of  utmost  Importance 
to  us  all — the  Near  and  Middle  Bast  and 
south  Asia.  And  In  the  same  purpose  of 
good  will,  in  that  same  spirit,  my  brothar. 
the  president  of  Pennsylvania  State  CoUc^e. 
wUl  soon  start  on  an  extended  visit  oa  mj 
behalf  to  South  America. 

Signs  of  such  good  will  must  me  matched 
by  the  evidence  of  good  deeds. 

Firm  and  lasting  collective  security  can- 
not be  bxillt  of  promises  and  gestures  alone. 
For  this  reason,  oxir  foreign-aid  program  as 
now  conceived  and  administered.  realtsticaUy 
and  economically,  is  Indispensable  to  all  otu- 
security  arrangements.  All  the  plans  we 
have  made,  lncli>dlng  many  of  the  savings 
in  our  security  department  are  conceivable 
and  practicable  only  when  geared  to  this 
essential  foreign  aid.  For  only  this  aid  en- 
ables our  friends  In  the  world  to  assume  their 
proper  roles  in  the  common  defense  of 
freedom. 

I  luiow  that  you  especially  appreciate  this 
truth.  For  I  have  found  everywhere  In  our 
country  that  young  men  and  women  are 
conspicuously  and  keenly  aware  of  the  mean- 
ing and  the  demands  of  collective  secinity, 
without  which  there  is  no  true  security  for 
anyone. 

Next:  We  have  reviewed  and  revised  mili- 
tary defense  plans  to  meet  realistically  the 
needs  of  our  times.  These  plans  are  designed 
to  avoid  the  need  for  "crash"  operations 
meeting  sudden  unforeseen  crises.  They  are 
projected  ahead  for  a  continuing,  not  an  in- 
termittent, time  of  crisis.  We  must  be  ready 
to  meet  not  merely  some  sudden,  lightenlng- 
like  attack,  but  the  enduring  reeponslbiii- 
tles,  both  military  and  economic,  that  fall 
upon  us  as  the  leciders  of  freedom's  forces. 

The  programs  we  have  devised  are  calcu- 
lated primarily  to  make  and  keep  us  mili- 
tarily secure  during  such  an  age.  TTiey  are 
conceived— with  care  and  logic — In  the  hope 
that  even  the  Soviets  can  be  persuaded  to 
see  the  trtter  folly  of  counting  upon  the 
success  of  aggression  or,  indeed,  of  depending 
solely  upon  arnnunents  for  security.  When- 
ever that  day  truly  dawns,  then  the  tnuxlen 
of  arms  now  so  grievously  slowing  the  social 
progress  of  manlrlnd  eaa  be  Uf%ed  from  the 
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world — and  the  pursuit  of  hiiman  happiness 
be  glortoualy  speeded. 

Next :  We  have  (reed  our  eeonomy  of  need- 
less stifling  controls — and  at  the  same  time 
taken  effective  steps  to  asstire  the  well-being 
of  all  oiir  people.  Throughout  our  economy, 
the  power  of  American  Initiative  Is  being 
encouraged  again  to  prove  Itself. 

Without  resort  to  emergency  measures,  for 
example,  we  have  seen  cattle  prices  show 
signs  of  stabilizing,  after  the  drastic  drop 
begun  many,  n>any  naonths  ago.  A  new  in- 
ternational wheat  agreement  has  been  nego- 
tiated which,  once  ratified,  will  assure  for  our 
farmers  of  an  export  outlet  for  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  at  a  price  25  cents  above  the 
previous   agreement. 

We  are  revitalizing  the  foreign  agricultural 
service  to  promote  foreign  trade.  Legal  price 
supports  have  been  maintained,  while  spoil- 
age tiaa  been  reduced  and  storage  coats  have 
been  cut.  Agriculture,  caught  today  in  a 
harsh  squeeze  becaiise  of  high  operating 
costs,  needs  the  prospect  of  a  good,  stable 
Income. 

We  are  now  busily  engaged  in  consulting 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
to  help  us  work  out  a  program  designed  to 
achieve  this  goal,  without  regimenting  the 
farm  families  of  America.  I  am  confident 
we  can  do  it. 

Next:  And  I  assure  you,  most  Important, 
we  have  Instituted  what  amounts  almost  to  a 
revolution  in  Federal  Government  as  we 
have  seen  It  operating  in  our  generation. 
We  have  set  about  making  it  smaller  rather 
than  bigger — we  have  been  finding  things  It 
Cftn  stop  doing  rather  than  new  things  for 
it  to  do.  Reconunended  expenditures  for 
the  next  year  have  been  cut  by  MVa  billion 
and  requests  of  the  Congress  for  new 
money  have  been  reduced  by  more  than  $8>,3 
billion.  The  Federal  pa3rroll  is  already 
•mailer  by  more  than  60.000  Individuals — 
which  means  a  saving  of  no  less  than  •180 
million  per  year.  And  every  single  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  reduced  its 
requests  for  money  for  the  next  year. 

Next:  We  hare  set  about  making  Ooircm- 
ment  not  only  more  economical  but  more 
•fllelent  in  its  operations,  by  speeding  reor- 
ganizations of  whole  departments.  These 
have  Included  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
t'lre,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  State 
Department,  the  Government  Information 
Program,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency. 

This  has  meant  the  refining  and  coordina- 
tion of  Government  functions  ranging  all 
the  way  from  the  welfare  of  the  farms  of 
South  Dakota  to  the  construction  of  air 
bases  in  North  Africa. 

Next:  We  have  created  a  new  Cabinet 
eOlce — the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  For  the  first  time  the 
problems  of  the  needy  and  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  the  helpless  are  in  charge  of  a  major 
department  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Next:  We  are  helping  to  foster  the  revltal- 
Ization  of  local  and  State  government:  We 
have  instituted  a  complete  review  of  Federal- 
State  relations,  with  the  purpose  of  clearing 
lines  of  authority,  eliminating  wasteful 
duplication,  and  insuring  to  State  and  local 
governments  the  responsibility  for  all  func- 
tions properly  theirs. 

We  have  called  the  governors  of  all  the 
States  to  a  conference  In  Washington,  to 
review  with  them  the  whole  matter  of  na- 
Uonal  security,  and  this  healthy  practice  is 
to  be  repeated  regularly  in  the  years  ahead. 
Respecting  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  States,  we  have  determined  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  tldelands  oil  with  action  that. 
in  my  deep  conviction,  recognizes  fairly  the 
coixstltutlonal  rights  of  both  Federal  and 
State   Governments. 

Next,  we  hav*  attacked  the  problem  of  in- 
ternal secttrlty  with  a  vigor  long  overdue. 


We  have  set  up  security  regulations  in  the 
Fee  eral  Government  which,  while  strictly 
res  »ectlng  the  Just  rights  of  every  civil  serv- 
at  the  same  time  recognize  this  basic 
principle:  Government  employment  itaelf  Is 
a  right  but  a  privilege, 
"this  privilege  is  at  last  being  categorically 
der  led  anyone  not  worthy  of  the  American 
s  trust — ^whether  In  any  department 
3ovemment.  or  in  the  delegation  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  In  any  Embassy  abroad, 
assiirlng  of  proper  security — as  I  said 
:he  State  of  the  Union  message — is  the 
dlr(  ct  responsibility  of  the  executive  branch 
:he  Government.  This  responsibility  is 
t>eing  met. 

I  asiiure  you  again  it  is  being  met — as 
U8t  be  met — without  resort  to  un-Amer- 
ica^t  methods:  the  rights  of  the  Innocent  and 
reputation  of  the  devoted  public  serv- 
must  be  mllltantly  defended.      Should 
rail  in  this,  we  would  have  none  but  fall- 
and  wasters  left  to  serve  the  Federal 
Government. 
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here  let  me  repeat  once  again:  The 
vast  bulk  of  your  Federal  employees  com- 
dedlcated  and  able  citizens.     I  respect 
I  honor  them. 

We    have,    through    a   healthy    and 

thoroughly   renovated    Department   of    Jus- 

begun  effectively  to  attack  crime  and 

This  attack  cares  more  for  the 

of  the  results  It  achieves  than  for 

size  of  the  television  audiences  it  com- 

A   completely   overhauled   Depart- 

of  Justice  staff  is  directing  these  oper- 

1 — from  major  antitrust  actions  to  the 

of  vicious  crime  rings  that  have 

ruled  the  docks  of  our  major  ports. 

and  finally:  We  have  taken  substan- 
steps  toward  ensuring  equal  civil  rights 
I  ill  our  citizens  regardless  of  race  or  creed 
(  olor. 

^galn:  These  actions  have  been  designed 
•emove  terrible  Injustices  rather  than  to 
headlines.  They  are  being  taken, 
qulfetly  and  determinedly,  wherever  the  au- 
tho  rlty  of  the  Federal  Government  extends. 
A  ctlon  has  been  taken  in  Army  camps  and 
And  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
beffcre  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Att^ney  General  has  successfully  appealed 
the  upholding  of  laws  barring  segrega- 
in  all  public  places  In  our  National  Cap- 
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Tbls  list,  then,  suggests  some  of  our  for- 
ward movement  *n  10  critical  areas  of  Gov- 
ern: nent.  It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that 
the «  achievements  are  more  than  a  be- 
glni  ling.  But  I  sincerely  believe  they  are  a 
goo^  beginning. 

Is  something  to  be  added  here  that 

scarcely  less  important  for  our  future.    It 

These  results  have  been  achieved  by 

and  means  that,  while  not  new  in  our 

have  been  too  long  out  of  fashion 

dur  Government. 

Frst.  One    fact    I    think    Is    particularly 
mesningful  to  you:  This  administration  Is 
pro^undly  young  in  spirit.     Perhaps  In  this, 
than  anything  else,  I  can  say  to  you: 
has  been  a  change  In  Washington, 
men  directing  the  work  of  this  ad- 
are  uncompromlsed  by  years  of 
political    promises    and    campaign    oratory, 
are  not  prisoners  of  their  own  past  mis- 
or  their  own  stale  habits  of  handling 
affairs.    They    are    busily,    freshly, 
youthfully,  at  work. 

S4  condly,  another  new  quality  In  the  work- 
}f  this  administration  Is  reflected  in  the 
of  the  Cabinet.    The  Cabinet  can   be 
kind  of  body  the  administration 
It  can — on  the  one  hand — be  a  acore 
l^ds  that  do  nothing  but  nod,  in  neat 
kind  of  agreeable  approval  of  every- 
thii^   proposed   by   the  President.     It   can 
the  other  extreme,  a  babel  of  dlsoord- 
hroices  In  which  the  prize  oX  decision  be- 
long s  to  the  loudest  vote*. 
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The  present  Cabinet — I  assure  yoo — be> 
longs  to  neither  of  these  futile  extremes.  It 
is  a  group  of  capable  and  purposeful  individ- 
uals. They  give  advice  candidly  and 
thoughtfully,  speaking  their  several  minds 
freely  and  lucidly  to  but  one  purpose — to 
offer  the  best,  the  wisest  programs  within 
their  power  for  all  our  160  million  citizens. 
And  this  appMes  to  the  Republican  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  as  well  as  the 
officers  of  the  Cabinet. 

In  this  same  spirit  of  constructive  ptirpose 
have  been  shaped  the  relations  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  at  the  White  House  with  every  Sen- 
ator and  almost  every  Congressman  of  both 
parties — a  number  of  whom,  though  veterans 
in  Government,  had  never  before  entered  the 
President's  house. 

These  meetings  have  reflected  a  major 
purpose  of  this  administration.  It  is  this: 
TD  do  all  that  it  reasonably  can  do  to  en- 
courage cooperation  and  harmony  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches.  For 
only  such  harmony  can  advance  coherent, 
consistent  policies  at  a  time  when  all  the 
world  must  be  made  aware  of  America's 
steady  direction  and  alnu.  This  effort  has 
been  shared  by  our  party's  legislative  lead- 
era. 

We  believe  than  an  essential  part  of  last 
year's  electoral  decision  was  the  people's  se- 
rious summons  to  restore  balance  and  order 
and  sense  and  continuity  to  our  national 
policies.  In  this,  the  Chief  Executive  and 
his  Cabinet  heads  have  special  responsibil- 
ities of  leadership.  But  they  can  achieve 
needed  results  only  by  patient  persuasion, 
sound  argument,  friendly  contact. 

Government  must  not  allow  its  polldes  to 
bs  caught  In  the  fatal  crossfire  of  a  Con- 
gress  and  an  executive  warring  upon  one 
another.  Such  a  condition  is  not  going  to 
prevail  if  it  Is  within  the  power  of  this 
administration  to  prevent  it.  l*y  young 
friends.  I  dcm't  think  anything  could  be 
more  Important  to  our  Government  than 
this  particular  point.  Our  very  form  of 
Government  is  in  peril  unless  each  branch 
willingly  accepts  and  discharges  its  own 
clear  responsibilities — and  respects  the  rights 
and  respousibllltles  of  the  others. 

There  is  no  compromise  In  principle  in- 
volved In  seeking  to  adhere  to  effective — 
and  let  me  say  constitutional — methods  in 
Government.  To  every  Idea,  to  every  spe- 
cific measure,  that  this  administration  has 
ever  endorsed — or  to  which  I  subscribed  last 
summer  and  fall — we  continue  and  ahaU 
continue  to  give  our  unswerving  support. 

Under  this  form  of  government,  a  special 
duty  of  the  Executive  Is  to  devise  and  present 
to  the  Congress  broad  programs  affecting  the 
welfare  of  America  and  her  citizens  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  So  long  as  the  Republi- 
cans are  In  power,  these  programs  must  con- 
form to  certain  basic  beliefs  that  rtuttngumi 
us  as  a  party. 

I  suggest  that  these  beliefs  define  this 
party  of  ours,  its  character  and  its  purposes — 
not  in  terms  merely  of  the  next  election,  but 
of  the  fateful  decades  stretching  out  before 
us. 

What  are  some  of  these  beliefs? 

We  believe,  of  course,  in  the  dignity  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  And  we  be- 
lieve that,  in  determining  his  own  dally  wel- 
fare, each  citizen,  however  humble,  has 
greater  wisdom  than  any  government,  how- 
ever great. 

We  believe  that  every  citizen— of  svsry 
race  and  creed — deserves  to  enjoy  squal  civil 
righto  and  liberties,  for  there  can  be  no 
such  citizen  in  a  democracy  as  a  half-free 
citizen. 

We  believe  that  the  Just  and  proper  con- 
cern of  government  is  not  exclusively  ttie 
laborer  nor  the  businessman  nor  the  fMrmer 
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nor  the  veteran — but  all  of  these,  all  citi- 
zens and  families  and  communities — none 
with  special  privileges,  but  all  with  special 
needs  of  equal  concern  to  truly  representa- 
tive government. 

We  believe  that.  In  this  age  of  peril  to 
freedom  everywhere,  plain  patriotism  com- 
pels us  to  see  that  our  own  Nation's  freedom 
and  security  depend  upon  the  fate  of  the 
entire  community  of  free  nations. 

We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  defend 
these  precious  Ideals  of  individual  freedom 
Is  that  middle  way  which  avoids  extremes 
In  purpose  and  in  action. 

This  middle  way  means — in  world  affairs— 
a  national  i>ollcy  that  is  firm  without  being 
truculent,  specific  without  being  timid. 

This  means — In  domestic  affairs — a  nation- 
al policy  that  heeds  both  the  inalienable 
liberties  of  the  individual  and  his  need  for 
security  against  poverty  and  luiforeseen  dis- 
aster. This  middle  way  means  guarding 
against  those  enemies  who  would  claim  the 
privilege  of  freedom  in  order  to  destroy  free- 
dom Itself. 

It  means  guarding,  no  less,  against  any 
who  would  pretend  to  defend  this  freedom 
with  weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  the  tyrant. 
For  to  defend  freedom  in  ways  that  them- 
selves destroy  freedom  is  suicide — ^perhaps 
slow,  but  certainly  sure. 

And  I  suggest  one  thing  more:  A  party 
truly  confident  of  iU  devotion  to  the  good 
of  all  the  people  need  fear  neither  partisan 
criticism  nor  self-criticism.  To  be  truly 
good  servanto,  we  need  not  pretend  perfec- 
tion. We  do  make  mistakes.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  them.  But  to  see  them  and  to 
acknowledge  them  is  half  to  atone  for  them. 

Let  us  always,  in  this  spirit,  strive  to 
scrutinize  ourselves  no  less  carefully  than 
our  opponents.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
middle  way,  which  we  are  following  in  con- 
fidence, compels  us  to  leave  to  others  the 
rolling  of  loud  dnuns  and  the  shouting  of 
empty  slogans. 

Let  us  remember  always  to  be  fearless  and 
uncompromising  in  speaking  the  truth  to 
the  people — whether  this  truth  concerns  the 
perils  of  world  affairs,  deficits  in  our  budgets, 
dlsappolntmento  In  our  own  programs. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
market  place,  how  vast  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  healthy,  rugged  Individualism  and 
a  heartless,  ruthless  selfishness. 

Let  us  remember — at  every  Instant — that 
no  Interest  of  party  can  ever  come  before 
the  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  remember  that  our  Oovenunent — 
however  grand  Ito  philosophy,  however  ma- 
jestic its  processes — is  simply  as  good  and 
as  wise  and  as  Just  as  the  thousands  of 
people  serving  It,  staffing  the  offices,  filling 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  advising  the  Presi- 
dent. And  this  call  to  work — to  serve — 
reaches  to  all  of  you,  in  every  community 
In  our  land — each  to  do  his  part  in  helping 
us  to  stay  free. 

And  let  us  always,  even  as  we  rightly  re- 
vere the  past  and  ito  heritage  of  freedom, 
never  fear  or  doubt  the  future.  For  this — 
the  future — ^Is  the  hope  and  the  home  of 
all  who  are  young  and  are  free — If  only  they 
are  brave. 

The  simple  words  that  must  ever  guide 
us  are  those  I  have  repeated  so  often  today. 
We  believe.  We  have  faith.  Ptor  the  very 
foundation  of  ovu"  Government  Is  this:  We 
trust  in  the  merciful  providence  of  God, 
whose  image,  within  every  man,  is  the  source 
and  substance  of  each  man's  dignity  and 
freedom. 

My  young  friends,  my  pride  In  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  my  special  loyalty  to  ito 
yoiuxg  standard  bearers  springs  from  my 
deep  conviction  that  you  are  faithfully  dedi- 
cated to  the  respect  of  that  dignity,  to  the 
defense  of  that  freedom,  for  all  our  people. 

Thanks  you  very  much,  indeed. 


Is  United  NatiMs  To  Be  a  Town  MeeCkf 
of  All  GoTenunenU  or  as  Orf  aBoation 
of  Peace-LoTinf  Nationt  To  PreTeat 
AffreMion  and  Mamfaia  Peace? — ^It 
Cannot  Be  Both 
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or  acnnfasoTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  JXn^D.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

Rb>  China  and  thx  U.  N. 

Whatever  the  argumento  in  this  struggle 
between  the  President  and  his  Republican 
leaders  In  Congress  over  Red  China  and  the 
United  Nations,  the  whole  thing  serves  one 
tiseful  purpose.  It  dramatizes  the  problem 
of  the  United  States  in  the  U.  N. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not 
want  the  Chinese  Communist  Government 
admitted  to  U.  N.  membership.  Some  Re- 
publican leaders  wante<:  to  block  it  by  re- 
fusing to  give  the  U.  N.  any  funds  if  it  ad- 
mlto  Red  China.  The  President  does  not 
want  to  act  in  this  way;  he  opposes  ito  ad- 
mission also  but  he  wishes  to  do  it  through 
normal   diplomatic  channels. 

The  agreement  reached  Is  probably  the 
best  solution.  Congresr  will  not  attach  the 
rider  to  the  appropriation  bill  which  would 
deny  the  U.  N.  the  funds  if  it  admlto  Red 
China.  The  President  has  pledged  himself 
to  oppose  Ito  admission  with  every  il^ians  at 
his  disposal. 

But  this  solution  by  no  means  dissolves  the 
problem. 

This  problem  arises  because  we  have  tried 
to  make  of  the  U.  N.  two  things  at  once. 

If  the  sole  function  of  the  U.  N.  were  to 
provide  a  meeting  {dace,  a  council  room  for 
discussing  confiicto  and  a  forum  for  express- 
ing vlewpointo,  the  question  of  Red  China 
would  not  be  so  momentous.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  deciding  whether  the  Communist 
regime  was  in  fact  the  government  of  China. 

It  would  not  even  be  inconceivable,  in  a 
U.  N.  performing  this  function,  that  both 
the  Conununlsto  and  the  Nationalisto  could 
simultaneously  be  given  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  forum. 

Some  of  our  allies,  notably  the  British, 
say  the  Communisto  are  the  effective  gov- 
ernment of  China.  It  is  difflcxilt  to  deny 
this  argument  since  they  do  >in  hard  fact 
control  the  governmental  machinery  in 
China  and  seem  likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Regardless  of  what  ought  to  be — that  is 
what  is. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  the  U.  N.  Is  trying 
to  perform  a  second  and  contradictory  func- 
tion. There  is  an  attempt  to  make  it  an 
instrument  of  action — a  sort  of  military 
alliance.  And  against  whom?  Why,  against 
Communist  regimes  generally  and  the  Chi- 
nese  Communisto   In    particular. 

The  Incongruities  are  absurd  enough  al- 
ready. Allies  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  themselves  members  of  the  group  which 
is  trying  to  decide  how  to  fight  the  Chinese 
Communisto.  Furthermore,  one  of  those 
allies  has  a  power  of  veto  over  decisions. 
Only  Ito  Inadvertent  absence  1  day  per- 
mitted any  action  at  all  in  Korea. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Chinese  Communisto 
are  admitted,  the  organization  of  the  U.  N. 
under  Ito  charter  is  such  that  the  Chinese 
Communisto  will  themselves  have  the  right 
to  veto  any  proposed  action  against  them. 

This  would  reduce  the  U.  N.  as  an  instru- 


ment of  action  against  aggression  to  a  com* 
plete  absurdity. 

Ilie  Chinese  Communisto  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted if  the  U.  N.  Is  to  try  to  perform  ito 
function  as  an  instnmaent  of  action.  So 
the  United  Stotes  mxiat  oppose  ito  admission 
if  it  is  to  preserve  the  fiction  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  U.  N.  are  happily  acting  to- 
gether to  protect  the  world  from  aggression. 

But  denying  Red  China  a  seat  will  not  end 
the  fantasy,  for,  of  course,  the  other  Commu- 
nist governmento  which  support  the  aggres- 
sion remain  as  members. 

Well,  some  people  say  the  thing  to  do  la 
to  deny  Red  China  and  try  to  convert  the 
U.  N.  by  some  means  into  a  coalition  of  the 
peaceful  nations  of  the  West.  But  what  then 
becomes  of  the  dream  of  a  parliament  of 
the  world? 

There  is  a  place  now  in  the  world  for  the 
United  Nations.  But  it  cannot  be  at  once 
a  forum  for  the  world  and  an  Instrximent 
of  action  against  some  of  ito  parto.  The 
record  of  the  United  Nations  shows  that 
when  It  tries  to  perform  one  function  it 
makes  it  impossible  to  perform  the  other. 


Gniraf  eoas  Combaier  of  Commnnist 
Threat 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHuaaiis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  article  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  "The  Denver  Register," 
written  by  Rev.  John  B.  Ebel.  This  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Courageous  Combater  of 
Communist  Threat."  pays  tribute  to 
Peter  Campbell  Brown,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  and  who,  after  writing 
the  opinion  ordering  the  Communist 
Party  to  register  as  an  organization 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  resigned  his  office  to  resume  the 
private  practice  of  the  law. 

The  article  follows: 

COXTEACXOUB  COMBARK  OT  COMirCinsT  THBSAT 

(By  Rev.  John  B.  Ebel) 

When  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  recently  handed  down  a  ruling  that 
the  Communist  Party  Is  a  subversive  group 
and  not  a  legitimate  political  party  in  the 
United  Stotes,  It  made  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  decisions  in  the  American  Nation's 
battle  of  self-preservation. 

The  Implications  of  this  decision,  say  the 
experto,  will  not  all  be  evident  until  fought 
out  in  the  courto  of  the  land  in  future  years. 

That  the  Board  had  the  courage  and  clear- 
headedness to  make  such  a  ruling  came  as 
no  surprise  to  those  who  know  ito  Chairman, 
Peter  Campbell  Brown,  an  alumnus  of  Ford- 
ham  University  and  a  leading  Catholic  lay- 
man. 

In  an  address  to  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, reprinted  in  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
OSD.  Mr.  Brown  earlier  outlined  the  situation 
in  clear-cut,  incisive  phrases:  "Freedom  and 
slavery  are  the  principal  protagonists  in  this 
conflict.  Good  is  pitted  against  evil,  religion 
against  atheism;  morality  against  inunoral- 
ity;  .  Individual  dignity  against  mass  regi- 
mentation: democracy  against  totalitarian- 
ism." 

"Woiild  It  not  be  folly,"  he  asked,  "for  free 
men  in  considering  this  challenge  to  Ignore 
the   experience   of   those   In   country   after 
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itry  wlio  dKlare  tint  Intemattoaial  oom- 
mimlain.  Ita  adberents  aiid  tta  Inaoooit 
dapM,  an  dadtnitad  to  tti*  tnHttrmtton  ctf 
Bownuacnta,  of  lalnr  unloiw.  at  tin  aeboals. 
tbe  yrtm,  tb*  movtas.  mmd  tiM  radlor* 

TOm  problan  ot  the  day.  b«  declared,  to  to 
dlaeover  means  of  preeerrliig  oar  traditional 
American  IndlTldnal  freedoms,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  "protect  our  American  people 
trom  tboee  who.  taking  advantage  of  sucli 
tteertiwua.  would  destroy  them." 

But  la  face  of  the  challenge  be  would 
advocate  no  weak-knead  compromise,  no 
berttatlon  or  fear. 

"While  exercising  every  safeguard  of  aar 
eonatltotlooal  guarantees."  he  streseed.  "we 
must  recognize  that  liberty  does  not  mean 
lloenae.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
freedom  of  the  IndlTldual.  Where  indivld- 
nals  by  thetr  teaching  and  by  their  conduct 
threaten  our  very  existence  as  a  free  people 
they  should  be  restrained.  •  •  •  Freedom 
of  speech  does  not  give  one  the  freedom  to 
destroy  by  nonoonstltutlonal  m»»n^  the 
Instttutlon  which  gxiarantees  It." 

"Among -people  as  wMi  Individuals,  self- 
preservation  is  the  primary  law.  It  Is  not  a 
matter  of  attacking  nonconformity." 

"We  must  not,"  he  stressed,  "confuse  sln- 
eera  Ubsrallsm  with  communism;  we  must 
train  otirselves  to  distinguish."  We  must 
•Iways  champion  the  freedoms  which  our 
Constitution  gtuutmtees.  but  "we  must 
make  certain  that  the  Oonstltution  Itself  is 
not  destroyed  by  those  whoee  rights  we  seek 
to  defend." 

The  way  Ur.  Brown  put  It.  It  Is  pure  logic. 
And  his  words  may  carry  more  weight  with 
some  trom  the  fact  that  he  Is  not  a  new- 
comer on  the  scene,  but  was  appointed  by 
the  former  administration.  It  would  be 
dlfllcult,  therefore,  to  burl  at  his  head  the 
•pltbets  "McCarthylsm."  "witch  hunt,"  "poli- 
ticking," that  have  been  too  often  used  to 
becloud  the  tnie  and  vital  tosuaa  he  out- 
lines so  weU. 


UaficatioD  •£  Korea;  Tkn  Wm  ObjcdiTc 
•i  Uaitod  NaliMt  Actioa  m  Korea;  the 
Record  I«  Oear  aad  Caaaot  Be  Denied 
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or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  K  SIUTH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  BEPRKSKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  17,  IS 53 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsiii,  B«r.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  for  the  sake  of  the  record. 
inlormaUon  from  official  sources  which 
Is  clear  and  unequivocal  that  the  United 
Nations  obj-cUve  in  Korea  when  the 
North  Koreans  attacked  In  June  of  1950 
was  the  uniflcaUon  of  all  of  Korea.  The 
information  contained  here  is  from  of- 
ficial sources  and  I  have  documented 
each  source  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  further  study  of  this  important  mat- 
ter at  this  time. 

Korea  was  to  be  unified  and  Inde- 
pendent: and,  unless  unification  is  now 
achieved,  it  will  be  a  repudiation  of  all 
the  promises  that  have  been  made 

June  25.  1950,  statement  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  by  the  deputy  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
NatlODs.  Mr.  Gross:  wmi«u 

The  United  NaUons  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Korea.  In  Its  report  to  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  stated  that 
not  aU  the  obJecUves  set  forth  for  It  had 
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fuUy  accomplished  and  that.  In  par- 
ticular, unification  of  Korea  had  not  yet  been 
Notwithstanding  the  frustrations 
the  dllOcultles   which  ths   Temporary 
on  had  experienced  in  Korea,  the 
Assembly  at  Its  third  session.  In  res- 
olution  19S   (m)    continued  the  Commls- 
exlstence  and  requested  It  to  go  on 
its  efforts  to  bring  North  and  South 
together. 

aspect  of  reeolutlon  195  (HI)  adopted 
by  t^e  third  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
,  I  feel,  be  particularly  emphasized. 
General  Assembly  declared  that  a  law- 
sovemment    had    been    established    in 
as  a  result  of  the  elections  obeerved 
ihe   Commission    and    declared    further 
this  was  the  only  lawful  government  in 
This  is  a  most  significant  fact.    Ths 
Assembly  declared  further  that  the 
of  Korea  was  based  on  elections 
were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free 
3f  the  electorate  of  that  part  at  Korea, 
which  were  obeerved  by  the  United  Na- 
Ctommlssion.     In  the  light  of  this  de- 
my government,  on  January  1, 1940, 
recognition  to  the  Government  of 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  more  than  90 
have,  since  that  time,  also  accorded 

to  that  government. 

United  Nations  Commission  worked 

the  United  Nations  otjectlves  of  the 

of  occupying  forces  from  Korea, 

I  emoval  of  the  barriers  between  the  re- 

of  the  north  and  the  south  and  the 

tlon  of  that  country  under  a  repre- 

govemment  freely  determined  by 
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1949.  as  In  1948.  the  Commission's  ef- 
to  attain  access  to  North  Korea,  which 
direct  Intercourse  with  the  north- 
kutborlties  and  endeavors  to  negotiate 
the  government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
fruitless.    The    Commission    was   un- 
to  make   progress   either    toward   the 
'"       of  Korea  or  toward  the  reduction 
between  the  Republic  of  Korea 
he  northern  authorities.    The  Commls- 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly  thst 
t  order  of  the  38tb  parallel  was  becoming 
of  Increasingly  frequent  exchanges  of 
^d  armed  raids,  and  that  this  constl- 
a  serious   barrier   to   friendly   Inter- 
among  the  people  of  Korea. 
Commission  observed  the  withdrawal 
U^ted   States   forces,    which   was   com- 
on  June  19,  1949.     Although  it  slg- 
Its  readiness  to  verify  the  fact  of  the 
of  the  occupation  forces  of  the 
Union  from  North  Korea,  the  Com- 
recelved  no  response  to  Its  message 
U.  8.  8.  R.,  and  therefore  could  take 
(U.  N.  Doc.  S/PV.   473:    pp.   13. 
of  Department  of  state  Publication 
^,  Par  Eastern  Series  34,  released  July 
fntltled  "United  States  Policy  in  the 
ConfUct.") 
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Ju  y  10.  1950.  address  by  Secretary 
Achepon: 

In 
the 
China 
Korea 
This 

Declaiatlon 
scrlbefl 
tered 

The 
Korea 
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t  he  Cairo  Declaration  of  December  1943 
Uplted  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
pledged    their    determination    that 
would  become  free  and  independent. 
>ledge  was  reafflrmed  in  the  Potsdam 
tlon  of  July  28,  1945.  and  it  was  sub- 
to  by  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  en- 
the  war  against  Japan  13  days  later, 
defeat  of  Japan  made  It  possible  for 
to  look  forward  to  the  realization  of 
desire  for  Independence. 

•  •  •  • 

Soviet  troops  had  occupied  the  northern 

<if   Korea  on  August   13.     The  Soviet 

and  intention  to  put  troops  Into  Korea 

made  evident  at  the  Potsdam  dia- 

1  month  before.    On  September  8 

troops  had  been  landed  to  accept 

tder  of  the  Japanese  in  the  south- 

of  Korea,  and  we  began  efforto  to 

negoukta    with   the   Soviet    Union   for   the 

imlflc4tlon  and  Independence  of  the  coimtry. 


su  rrender 
ptrt 


We  soon  found  that  the  Soviet  Union  eon* 
sldered  the  S8th  parallel  not  as  a  Une  drawn 
on  a  map  for  the  sake  of  administrative 
convenience  but  as  a  wall  around  their 
preserve.  (Prom  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin. v<rt.  XXnx,  No.  575.  Publication  S900. 
pp.  43,  44,  46,  and  40.) 

July  10.  1950.  conUnued  from  above, 
by  Acheson: 

The  President  has  enunciated  the  policy 
of  this  Government  to  do  Ita  utmost  to  up- 
hold the  sanctity  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  rule  of  law  among 
nations.  We  are  therefore  In  conformity 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council 
of  June  as  and  June  27  giving  air  and  sea 
support  to  the  troops  of  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment. This  iK^ion,  pursuant  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  reeolutlons.  la  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  ite  status  prior  to  the  Invasion  from  the 
north  and  of  reestablishing  the  peace  broken 
by  that  aggression.  (Frxmi  Department  of 
State  BuUetln,  vol.  XXin,  No.  675.  Publica- 
tion 3908.  p.  48.) 

AufiruBt  10. 1950.  Statements  by  Wan«n 
R.  Austin,  United  States  repreaentattve 
in  the  U.  N.  Security  Council: 

The  determination  of  the  United  Nations 
to  insure  that  Korea  shall  be  free,  unified, 
and  Independent  of  outside  Influence  from 
any  great  power  on  or  off  the  continent,  has 
never  wavered.  This  is  what  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  are  fighting  to  uphold  In  Korea. 
The  battle  we  are  fighting  Is  not  a  battle  for 
any  fragment  of  the  population;  It  la  a  battle 
for  the  right  of  the  Korean  people  to  choose 
their  own  future.  (Prom  Department  of 
Stata  Bulletin,  vol.  ««m|   p.  SM.) 

Same  as  above,  but  page  338: 
The   United   Natloru   has  undertaken  to 
protect  the  Korean  people  from  aggression 
and  to  help  the  Korean  people  attain  free- 
dom, unity,  and  peace. 

Same  as  above,  but  page  330: 

The  General  Assembly,  for  8  >ears,  has 
sought  the  establishment  by  the  Korean 
people  of  a  free,  unified,  and  Independent 
nation.  The  United  Nations  must  see  that 
the  people  of  Korea  attain  con^lete  Indi- 
vidual and  political  freedom. 

Should  only  a  part  of  the  country  be 
assured  this  freedom?  I  think  not.  This 
question  has  already  been  decided  by  the 
General  AAsembly  resolutions  of  1947,  19*8, 
and  1949.  The  Korean  people  expect  that 
when  their  Gethsemane  has  passed,  they  will 
aU  have  the  right  to  freedom  and  unity, 
Korea's  proepecta  would  be  dark  If  any  action 
of  the  United  Nations  were  to  condemn  It  to 
exist  indfrflnitely  as  "half  slave  and  half 
free.-  or  even  one-third  slave  and  two-thirds 
free.  The  United  Nations  has  consistently 
worked  for  a  unified  country,  tax  Independ- 
ent Korea.  The  United  Nations  will  not  want 
to  turn  from  that  objective  now.  (nom  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  -r-rnj  no. 
676,  PubUcatlon  3906.  p.  830.) 

September  1,  1950.  address  by  the 
President: 

Second.  We  believe  the  Koreans  have  a 
right  to  be  free.  Independent,  and  united — as 
they  want  to  be.  Under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  the  United  Nations,  we,  with 
others,  will  do  our  part  to  help  them  enjoy 
that  right.  The  United  States  has  no  other 
aim  in  Korea.  (Prom  Department  of  State 
BuUetln.  vol.  KXm.  p.  409.) 

September  10.  1950,  television  intet- 
view  with  Secretary  Acheson: 

Tes.  I  should  like  to  underline  that  this 
Is  a  United  Nations  declalon.  The  United 
Nations  have  set  up  the  goal  of  a  united  and 
free  Korea.  That  was  In  their  resolution  in 
the  General  Assembly  In  1947  and  1948.    Now 
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how  this  United  Nations  operation  is  con- 
ducted Is  for  the  United  Nations  to  decide. 
And,  as  you  correctly  point  out,  Mr.  Murrow. 
the  United  Nations  cannot  decide  that  before 
It  Is  clear  on  how  and  under  what  circum- 
stances ita  forces  reach  the  38th  parallel. 
(From  the  Department  of  State  Publication. 
TOl.  XXni.  p.  463.) 

September  22. 1950,  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Tom  Connally  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  subject  of  foreign  pol- 
icy: 

The  spectacular  progress  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Army  in  Korea  poses  very  sharply  the 
question  as  to  Just  whst  the  United  Nations 
should  do  when  ita  victorious  forces  reach 
the  38th  paraUel.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
this  Is  not  a  matter  for  the  United  States  to 
decide.  It  Is  a  decision  which  the  United 
Nations  must  make  Itself. 

The  General  Assembly  has  twice  resolved. 
by  votes  unanimous  but  for  the  Soviet  bloc, 
that  Korea  should  be  united  and  independ- 
ent. The  responslbiUty  for  blocking  these 
efforta  resta  squarely  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  face  of  this  obstructionism,  it  might 
l>e  helpful  for  the  General  Assembly  once 
more  to  reassure  the  world  that  the  creation 
of  a  united  and  free  Korea  remains  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a  policy 
could  imply  no  threat  to  Korea's  neighbors 
or  to  the  peace  of  Asia.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  It  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
the  Communist  leadership  of  North  Korea 
will  not  plot  another  aggression  against  ths 
Republic  of  Korea. 

WhUe  the  United  Nations  has  set  up  the 
goal  of  a  xmited  Korea,  I  do  not  think  It  is 
possible  to  determine  now  just  whst  our 
troops  wUl  do  when  they  reach  the  38th  par- 
allel. I  repeat,  that  Is  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  decide.  And  that  decision  cannot 
be  made  intelligently  until  we  know  how 
and  under  what  circumstances  United  Na- 
tions forces  reach  the  dividing  line  between 
North  and  South  Korea.  (Prom  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XX ni,  p.  685.) 

September  30,  1950.  statement  by 
Warren  Austin: 

The  political  aspect  of  the  problem  Identi- 
fied with  the  38th  parallel  becomes  a  matter 
of  major  concern  for  the  United  Nations. 
The  question  of  whether  this  artificial  bar- 
rier shall  remain  and  whether  the  country 
shall  be  united  now  must  be  determined  by 
the  United  Nations. 

An  ancient  people  has  waited  long  and 
suffered  much  for  freedom,  independence 
and  unity.  On  three  occasions,  the  General 
Assembly  has  registered  ita  support  of  these 
objectives.  •  •   • 

The  artificial  barrier  which  has  divided 
North  and  South  Korea  has  no  basis  for  ex- 
istence either  In  law  or  In  reason.  Neither 
the  United  Nations,  Ita  Commission  on  Ko- 
rea, nor  the  Republic  of  Korea  recognizes 
such  a  Une.  (Prom  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  vol.  XXHI.  pp.  679-680.) 

An  enduring  solution  of  the  Korean  prob- 
lem should,  in  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
Include  these  elemente  •  •  •.  Plrst.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  free,  independent,  and  united 
country.  (Prom  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin, vol.  XXin,  p.  681.) 

October  4. 1950.  statement  by  Acheson 
at  a  press  conference  at  Lake  Success  on 
October  4.  1950: 

Now.  whUe  we  are  talking  here.  Committee 
1  is  voting  upon  the  resolution  having  to  do 
with  the  unification  of  Korea.  In  voting 
upon  that  resolution  they  have  before  them, 
an  action  of  this  great  United  Nations  organ- 
ization which  will  put  together,  we  hope  and 
believe  and  trust,  this  small  and  gallant 
country  which  has  been  through  so  many 
vlclasltudes.    I  hope  It  wlU  be  put  together 


In  ways  which  leave  no  rancor,  or  In  which 
wounds  can  be  bound  up,  In  which  those  who 
fought  on  either  side  can  reconcile  their  dif- 
ferences if  they  are  left  free  of  foreign  Inter- 
vention. No  one  knows  better  than  Ameri- 
cans that  that  can  be  done  even  though  it 
takes  time,  even  though  bitternesses  exist. 
If  people  are  left  alone  to  find  in  their  own 
country  a  common  destiny,  free  of  foreign 
Interference  they  can  reconcile  past  differ- 
ences and  they  can  create  a  common  future. 
That  is  what  we  hope  wiU  take  place  in  the 
political  unification  of  Korea.  (Prom  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XXTTI,  p. 
611.) 

October  10,  1950.  statement  by  the 
President: 

General  MacArthur  and  X  are  making  a 
qxilck  trip  over  the  coming  weekend  to  meet 
In  the  Pacific  •  •  •.  I  shall  discuss  vrtth 
him  the  final  phase  of  the  United  Nations 
action  In  Korea.  In  this  phase,  the  United 
Nations  Commission  which  has  just  been 
created  by  the  General  Assembly  and  given 
heavy  responsibilities  for  the  establishment 
of  a  unified.  Independent,  and  democratic 
Korea.  (From  Department  of  State  Publica- 
tion 4263.  Par  Eastern  Series  44,  entitled 
"United  States  PoUcy  In  the  Korean  Con- 
flict." July  1960  to  February  1951.) 

October  17,  1950,  address  by  the 
President: 

When  I  met  with  General  MacArthur  we 
discussed  plans  for  completing  the  task  of 
bringing  peace  to  Korea.  We  talked  about 
the  plans  for  establishing  a  "unified,  Inde- 
pendent and  democratic"  government  In  that 
country  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  has  been  oxir  policy  ever  since  World 
War  n,  to  achieve  these  resulta  for  Korea. 
(From  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol. 
XXin.  p.  683.) 

November  16.  1950.  statement  by  the 
President: 

The  Security  Council  has  befOTe  it  a  reso- 
lution concerning  the  grave  situation  caxued 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in 
Korea.  This  resolution  Introduced  by  the 
representatives  of  Cuba,  Bcuador.  France, 
Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  reaffirms  that  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  Nations  to  hold  the  Chinese  frontier 
with  Korea  Inviolate,  to  protect  fully  legiti- 
mate Korean  and  Chinese  Interesta  in  the 
fronUer  zone,  and  to  withdraw  the  United 
Nations  forces  from  Korea  as  soon  as  stablUty 
has  been  restored  and  a  unified,  independ- 
ent and  democratic  government  established 
throughout  Korea.  (From  Department  of 
State  Publication  4363,  p.  23,  entitled  "United 
States  Policy  in  the  Korean  ConfUct.") 

December  8,  1950.  President  Truman 
and  Prime  Minister  Attlee  confer: 

The  situation  in  Korea  Is  one  of  great 
gravity  and  far-reaching  consequences.  By 
the  end  of  October,  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  had  all  but  completed  the  mission 
set  for  them  by  the  United  Nations  "to  repel 
the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area."  A  free  and 
unified  Korea — ^the  objective  which  the 
United  Nations  has  long  sought — was  weU  on 
the  way  to  being  realized.  (Prom  the  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XXm.  p. 
959.) 

December  15.  1950,  address  by  the 
President: 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  Chinese 
Commvmlsta  are  willing  to  enter  Into  honest 
negotiations  to  settle  the  conflict  in  Korea. 
If  negotiations  are  possible,  we  shall  strive 
for  a  settlement  that  wUl  make  Korea  a 
united.  Independent,  and  democratic  coun- 
try.   That  is  what  the  Korean  people  want. 


and  that  is  what  the  United  Nations  have 
decided  they  are  entitled  to  have.  (Prom  the 
Department  of  State  publication  entitled 
"United  States  PoUcy  in  the  Korean  Con- 
flict," pp.  27-28.) 
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Wednesday.  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
grown  so  accustomed  over  the  past  20 
years  to  government  by  emergency  that 
real  progress  on  a  legislation  program  is 
not  a  matter  of  news  headlines.  The 
Republican  administration  has  made 
real  strides  in  putting  our  Federal  op- 
erations on  a  sound,  businesslike  basis. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower  this  has  been  done  by  first 
studying  the  problem,  then  mapping  the 
program,  and  finally  putting  the  pro- 
gram into  action.  This  sort  of  planning 
and  accomplishment  does  not  make 
dramatic  reading  in  the  newspapers,  but 
it  is  good  government.  A  tribute  to  the 
Eisenhower  way  of  administration  is 
contained  in  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  regarding  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  speech  in  South  Da- 
kota: 

[Prom  the  lflnne^>olis  Morning  Tribune] 
Thx  EisENHOwm  Wat 

In  his  speech  to  Young  Republlcatts  as- 
sembled In  the  shadow  of  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  Memorial  yesterday.  President  Elsen- 
hower calmly  and  confidently  restated  his 
conviction  that  cooperative  leadership  is 
both  desirable  and  possible  in  our  system  of 
government. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, he  said.  Is  to  do  all  that  it  reasonably 
can  do  to  encourage  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  "Government,"  he  added  "must 
not  aUow  Ite  policies  to  be  caught  in  the 
fatal  crossfire  of  a  Congress  and  an  Execu- 
tive warring  with  one  another,"  And  he 
promised  that  such  a  condition  Is  not  going 
to  prevaU  If  It  Is  within  the  power  of  this 
administration  to  prevent  It. 

Coming  after  6  months  In  office  during 
which  he  has  had  to  face  up  to  congressional 
resistance  (much  of  it  from  members  ai  his 
own  party)  to  his  fOT«lgn  and  domestic  pro- 
grams, these  words  vrtll  cause  some  eyebrow 
lifting  among  those  who  want  the  President 
to  be  more  assertive.  They  reveal  that  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  fundamental  beliefs  about  gov- 
ernment and  the  nature  of  effective  leader- 
ship run  deep. 

The  President  has  had  his  share  of  disap- 
pointing experiences  since  entering  the  re- 
ality of  executive  responslbUlty.  The  ad- 
ministration positions  with  respect  to  par- 
ticipation In  the  United  Nations  and  com- 
position of  the  defense  budget,  so  forcefully 
stated  In  Minneapolis  Wednesday,  are  being 
actively  opposed  t7  outapoken  RepubUcan 
minorities  in  Congress.  Yet  the  President 
Is  neither  discouraged  nor  dlsUlusloned. 

At  Moimt  Rushmore.  Mr.  Elsenhower  not 
only  reconunended  his  own  personal  con- 
cepta  of  cooperative  leadership  to  the  He- 
pubUcaa  Party  as  a  whole  but  he  pointed 
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to  M  »reaa  In  which  he  beHeres  they  have 
opened  the  way  to  meaauntble  achlevemeuta 
by  the  new  administration. 

IVbC  ererjrone,  of-coune.  will  detect  aa 
much  progress  In  those  1§  areas  as  does 
the  President.  Still,  his  faith  In  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cooperative  naddle  way 
of  settling  our  problems  Is  contagious.  We 
hope  more  Amsricaiis.  whether  they  be  Re- 
publicans. Democrats,  or  independents  in 
poUtlca.  become  infected. 

{From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press] 

Fivc-MoirrB  RxPocT 

President  Elsenhower  was  malting  a  report 
on  the  first  6  months  of  his  administration 
before  tlie  National  Toung  Republican  con- 
vention in  South  Dakota  Thursday,  and 
under  the  circumstances  a  political  speech 
was  to  have  been  expected.  Possibly  it  was 
»  political  speech,  but  if  so  It  was  in  the 
greatest  contrast  imaginable  to  those  to 
which  the  country  was  accustomed  under 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman. 

There  was  something  doing  every  minute 
during  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal. 
Roosevelt  brought  out  something  new  in  the 
line  at  "bread  and  circuses"  every  few  days, 
and  Truman  almost  never  got  on  a  platform 
without  finding  some  luckless  victim  for  his 
blistering  thoughts. 

But  here  is  a  President  who  says  and  pro- 
foundly believes  that  the  interests  and  needs 
at  all  our  cltiaens  can  be  served  at  the  same 
time  and  that  an  administration  can  run 
the  Oovernment  without  setting  one  group 
against  another.  He  lant  out  to  punish  any- 
one and  there  la  not  an  ounce  of  the  profes- 
sional reformer  in  him.  He  does  believe  In 
the  simple,  fundamental,  moral  principles 
and  be  has  faith  that  an  administration  that 
sticks  by  them  will  come  through  with  fiylng 
colors. 

To  be  constantly  launching  some  new 
program  la  far  more  spectacular  than  to 
be  cutting  toe  budget.  Thts  U  possibly  the 
reason  why  Eisenhower's  political  speak- 
ing breaks  so  sharply  with  the  fashions  set 
lo  t2w  past  20  years.  He  states  simply 
and  modestly  what  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  set  out  to  do  and  how  far  along  they 
have  got. 

Here  Is  what,  to  President  Elsenhower. 
seems  almost  a  revolution.  He  and  his  ad- 
ministration has  set  out  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment smaller  rather  than  bigger,  finding 
things  it  can  stop  doing  rather  than  new 
things  for  it  to  do.  As  he  points  out.  there 
has  been  considerable  progress  but  it  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time  to  get  the  Job 
done.  He  has  reduced  the  Federal  payroll 
in  these  5  months  by  50.000  individuals. 
That  is  still  small  in  relation  to  the  vast  ap- 
paratus built  up  these  past  20  years.  Per- 
haps he  should  have  called  this  part  of  his 
program  a  counterrevolution. 

The  change  at  Washington  is  also  evi- 
dent In  Eisenhower's  idea  of  the  presidency. 
Kooeevelt  and  Truman  were  often  at  war 
with  Congress,  and  seemed  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  conflict.  Eisenhower  does  not  agree 
with  the  idea  behind  their  aggressive  use  of 
jveeidential   authority  and   prestige. 

"Oovernment  must  not  allow  its  poUcles 
to  be  caught  in  the  fatal  crosBflre  of  a  Ck>n- 
gress  and  an  executive  warring  upon  one 
another,"  he  said  yesterday,  and  his  6 
montiis  in  office  have  reflected  this  attitude. 
M**  deferential  technique  in  dealing  with 
COBgrtmm.  for  which  he  has  been  critlclxed 
by  aoma  who  prefer  the  Roosevelt-Truman 
atyle.  Is  studied  and  deliberate.  He  believes 
ln<le«d  that  our  very  form  of  government 
Is  in  peril  unless  each  branch  willingly  dis- 
charges its  own  responsibilities  and  respects 
the  rtghta  and  responsibilities  of  others. 

Elsenhower's  relations  with  Congress  may 
not  be  so  spectacular  as  Roosevelt's  and 
Truman's,  but  they  probably  wiU  get  him 
further. 


hg  Btst  WikWs,  Dr.  Flanumf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

tON.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17. 1953 

MK  McGregor.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der eave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  en- 
closf  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Del- 
awaie  Gazette,  entitled;  "Cur  Best 
Wisl  es.  Dr.  Plemming." 

I :  Din  with  the  Gazette  and  the  many, 
man  r  friends  of  Dr.  Flemming  in  their 
cxpr  >ssion  of  best  wishes.  Dr.  Flem- 
mlni  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans whose  willingness  to  sei-ve  his  coun- 
try n  many  capacities  Is  outstanding. 
He  las  paiticipated  in  the  solving  of 
manr  difficult  tasks,  and  I  am  indeed 
hapiy  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  my  con- 
stitu  tents,  and  a  close  friend. 

Tl  e  editorial  follows: 


OxTB  Best  Wtshcs,  Di.  FLcvicTNe 
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Arthur  8.  Flemming  Is  going  back  to 
Washington   to   work  for  Uncle  Sam  again 
iBte.     It  was  Just  5  years  ago  that  he 
lis  full-time  Job  as  Civil  Service  Com- 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  take  over  the 
of  Ohio   Wesleyan.    Why   is   he 
back? 

rou  know  Arthur  Flemming,  you  know 
le's  going  back.  He's  leaving  the  com- 
paral  ively  quiet  and  comfortable  life  of  a 
college  president  to  take  one  of  the  toughest 
n  Washington  because  he  has  weighed 
jobs  and  found  out  that  the  bigger 
be  done  is  in  Washington.  Just  how 
that  Job  Is  ycu  won't  find  out 
Dr.  Flemming,  but  ask  the  newsmen 
inside  track  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
1  hey'll  tell  you  that  Wemmlng  is  one  of 
riost  Important  men  in  the  Elsenhower 
adml  ilstration. 
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;  fou  know  Arthtir  Flemming.  you  know 
people   mean   when   they   talk   about 
to  duty  or  devoted  service  to  your 
men.    Very  few  men,  to  our  knowl- 
have  made  such  great  personal  sacrl- 
to  serve  as  has  Flemming.    The  laat 
administrations   In   Washington   have 
him  indispensable,  so  much  so  that  In 
5  years  Ohio  Wesleyan  has  had  to  share 
rvlces  with  our  Oovernment.     To  Flem- 
thla  has  meant  giving  up  most  of  the 
"it  home  life  other  men  enjoy;   it  has 
having  to  do  several  days'  work  in  a 
~~:  it  has  meant  traveling  thousands 
between  Delaware  and  Washington, 
sleepless  to  keep  appointments,  work- 
-"  by  the  clock  but  by  the  need — and 
has  been  great, 
^kes  you  feel  good  to  know  there  are 
men  as  Flemming.  who  see  there's  a 
n  be  done  and  do  It  without  asking. 
"s  in  it  for  me?"     It  makes  you  feel 
letter  to  know  that  such  a  man  is  a 
in  your  conununlty.    Nor  is  he  a  cltl- 
name  only.     Despite  ail  his  other  re- 
les  he  has  never  neglected  a  local 
Ity    when    he    was    called    upon, 
other  night,  though  he  was  pressed 
duties  In  Washington  and  the  many 
'-^     for     Ohio     Wesleyan's     corn- 
weekend,  he  returned  here  a  day 
to    address    the    graduating    class    of 
High  School. 

When  we  speak  of  service  to  the  com- 

we    can't    forget    Mrs.    Fienuning. 

of   five  chUdren  and   with  a  large 

Id    to    manage,    working    faithfully 

;he   local  Red   Cross   blood   program, 

I  ag  before  several  civic  organizations. 

serving,  for  e.xample.  as  vice-president 

le  Delaware  Community  Chest.     And  the 

Flemming  children,  too,  have  been  very 
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much  a  part  of  our  community — deUverteg 
Dur  evening  paper,  helping  with  the  water 
safety  program,  active  with  the  Scouts,  and  ia 
school  programa. 

Dr.  Flemming  has  spent  about  •  years-~ 
almost  one-fifth  of  lUs  life  In  Delaware,  4  •■ 
a  student  and  6  as  OWU's  president,  and  he 
and  his  family  are  hoping  to  spend  a  good 
many  more  here  as  soon  as  he  can  leave 
Washington  with  the  clear  eonvlctlon  that 
he  is  no  longer  needed  there. 

Good  luck.  Or.  Flemming,  In  the  dlAeoIt 
taslu  that  lie  ahead.  We're  proud  of  what 
you've  done  and  have  confidence  in  what  you 
will  do.  And  to  the  Flemming  family  we 
aay.  "Your  home  town  wlU  miss  you.  Hurry 
back." 


Tribute  to  a  Lady  Priaclpal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnmcsoTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  men  and  women  in  our  free  so- 
ciety who  seldom  receive  proper  recog- 
nition for  their  contribution  to  American 
life  and  American  traditions  are  those 
who  give  their  lives  to  the  teaching  of 
our  children.  We  often  discuss  the  low 
pay  of  schoolteachers  without  doing 
much  about  it.  and  once  in  a  while  we 
give  them  a  pat  on  the  back  in  an 
off-hand  sort  of  way.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  include 
an  editorial  tribute  to  a  gracious  lady 
from  my  own  city  of  Miimeapolis.  long- 
time prificipal  of  one  of  our  high  schools 
there.  In  including  this  tribute  to  Miss 
Bolt  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  pay  de- 
served tribute  to  all  teachers  and  mem- 
bers of  our  school  systems  as  they  serve 
the  youth  of  America  so  faithfully  and 
well.  The  following  editorial,  is  from  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune: 
To  A  Last  PaosciPAt, 

The  announcement  that  Miss  Agnes  Holt 
Is  to  retire  shortly  as  principal  of  West  High 
School  will  stir  pleasant  memories  In  more 
than  one  generation  of  Ifinneapolts  stu- 
dents. 

Miss  Holt  has  been  a  devoted  part  of  Ufa 
In  that  yellow  brick  buUding  on  Hennepin 
Avenue  for  most  of  its  long  and  busy  exist- 
ence. She  Joined  West's  staff  as  a  mathe- 
matics teacher  back  in  1920  and  became  ita 
principal  In  1942,  serving  in  both  roles  with 
a  fine  capacity  for  friendship  and  under- 
standing which  left  Its  benign  mark  on 
thousands  of  youngsters.  She  has  been  a 
stanch  defender  of  the  so-called  "younger 
generation,"  one  whose  faith  flowed  from 
constant  association  with  Its  members.  At 
high  school  commencements,  she  has  Im- 
pressed hosts  of  parents  wl*H  her  graclous- 
ness,  and  amid  the  swiftly  running  currents 
of  school  problems  and  routines,  she  has 
always  been  a  source  of  stability  and 
strength. 

Miss  Holt's  retirement  brings  to  mind  her 
uniisual  status  in  the  school  system;  she  Is 
1  of  2  women  principals  of  a  senior  high 
school  here.  But  more  than  that  it  calls 
attention  to  a  career  which  has  been  marked 
by  steadfastness  and  blessed  with  innum- 
erable opportunities  for  service  to  the  dty^ 
youngsters.  One  of  Miss  Holt's  predaoessoni 
at  West,  the  late  John  Oreer,  was  ia  the 
same  tradition.  As  she  prepares  to  leave  a 
low  bow  U  in  order.  MiuneajMlls  is  greatly 
in  her  debt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  academic  standards  and  intellec- 
tual discipline  in  oiu:  educational  system 
appear  to  be  the  expection  rather  than 
the  rule  in  higher  education  today.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  valiant  fight  being  put  up  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  by  Biology  Prof. 
Prank  Richardson. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  content  of  edu- 
cation. Any  attack  on  its  quality  any- 
where is  the  concern  of  all  of  us.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
everywhere  deplore  the  ever-continuing 
trend  toward  laxity  in  educational 
standards  on  all  levels.  That  is  why  the 
battle  Mr.  Richardson  has  put  up  and  is 
putting  up  at  the  University  of  Nevada 
is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  include  an  article  from  the  June 
15  issue  of  Time  magazine,  foimd  on  page 
50.  as  follows : 

The  Right  To  Bb  a  **BmiiWincT'* 

On  most  campuses,  no  one  would  think 
there  was  anything  very  strange  about  the 
ideas  of  Frank  Richardson.  A  mild-man- 
nered man  with  a  distracted,  scholarly  air, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  biology  department 
at  the  University  of  Nevada,  has  never  done 
anyUiing  more  unorthodox  than  ride  to  class 
on  a  motorcycle.  But  Richardson  happens 
to  believe  in  high  academic  standards  and 
Intellectual  discipline.  It  was  that  belief 
that  got  him  into  hot  water  with  Nevada's 
Dew  president,  Minard  W.  Stout. 

A  former  professor  of  education  who  was 
principal  of  the  laboratory  high  school  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  President  Stout 
does  not  put  too  much  store  by  conven- 
tional academic  standards.  He  thinks  that 
an  emphasis  on  such  discipline  subjects  as 
mathematics,  languages,  and  history  is  lit- 
tle more  than  intellectual  snobbery.  Last 
fall,  acting  under  this  credo.  Stout  an- 
nounced that  Nevada  would  henceforth  have 
no  entrance  sr^ndards  at  all,  wovUd  take  in 
any  Nevada  high-school  graduate  no  matter 
what  his  ability  or  preparaUon.  With  that, 
the  Stout  vert4us  Richardson  battle  was  on. 

"MINI)  Toim  oww  Busnrxss" 
As  head  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Associatioa  of  University  Professors,  Bi- 
ologist Richardson  felt  he  had  a  duty  to  pro- 
test. After  or;e  Stout  speech,  he  made  some 
pointed  criticisms,  during  the  question  pe- 
riod, of  the  new  policy.  He  was  also  criti- 
cal when  Stout  abolished  the  faculty's  aca- 
demic council.  Later,  he  committed  what 
to  Stout  seenied  the  most  serious  offense 
of  all :  he  began  distributing  about  the  cam- 
pus reprints  of  an  article  by  HlstcHian  Ar- 
thur Bestor,  Jr.  (Time,  Jan.  6).  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  The  article  was  called 
Almlessness  in  education,  and  it  echoed  Bi- 
ologist Richardson's  opinions  completely.  It 
denounced  thf  brand  of  education  that  many 
modem  pedagogs  are  preaching,  called  for  a 
restoration  of  Intellectual  content  to  the 
United  States  curriculum. 

A  few  days  after  that.  Stout  summoned 
Richardson  to  his  offlce.  toW  him  that  he  had 
been  hired  to  teach  biology,  that  he  should 
"nlnd  your  own  business  and  stop  being  a 
'buttlnaky'  all  over  the  campus."    Richard- 


•on.  BtUl  ooavlneed  that  tt  Is  a  professor's 
business  to  be  oonoerned  about  educational 
philosophy,  went  right  on  discussing  the 
matter  with  his  colleagues.  To  President 
Stout,  such  talk  amoxinted  to  a  vicious  con- 
spiracy. Last  March  he  ordered  Richardson 
and  four  other  Ukeminded  professors  to 
show  caiise  before  the  board  of  regents  why 
they  should  not  be  fired. 

Stout  eventually  changed  his  mind  about 
the  other  four,  but  his  attempt  to  dlsmias 
Richardson  raised  an  acadonic  hue  and  cry 
far  beyond  Nevada's  bordera.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  niinois,  doeens  of  facultymen  signed 
a  petition  of  protest;  other  petitions  went 
the  rounds  at  Stanford  and  the  University 
of  California.  Meanwhile,  four  Reno  lawyers 
offered  to  fight  Richardson's  case  without  fee. 
This  week  the  case  was  up  before  the  board 
of  regents. 

"I  WILL   DXTEKB  • 

At  the  hearing,  the  adminlsteatlon's  spe- 
cial counsel.  Harlan  Reward,  did  his  best 
against  Biologist  Richardson.  To  help  prove 
that  Richardson  was  nothing  but  a  trouble- 
maker, counsel  tried  to  get  Harold  N.  Brown, 
professor  of  education,  to  denoimoe  the  dis- 
tribution Of  the  Bestor  article  as  an  effort 
to  split  the  camptis.  "Surely,"  said  Lawyer 
Heward.  "the  article  had  angered  Professor 
Brown."  "No,"  said  Brown,  "it  had  not." 
"Well."  cried  Heward,  "you  must  admit  that 
the  article  wasnt  any  good."  Answered 
Brown.  "I  never  did  agree  with  it,  but  that's 
a  matter  of  opinion  (Richardson)  had  every 
r'jht  to  send  it.  and  I  will  defend  the  best 
I  know  how  that  right;" 

At  week's  end.  the  board  of  regents  was 
stUl  trying  to  decide  about  that  right — the 
right  of  a  professor  to  hold  to  his  own  edu- 
cational principles  and  to  be  a  "buttlnsky" 
when  he  feels  those  principles  are  endan- 
gered. But.  whatever  their  decUion,  some 
facultymen  felt  that  Stoutism  had  already 
carried  the  day.  Said  Author  Walter  Van- 
Tilburg  Clark  (the  Oxbow  Incident),  as 
he  turned  in  his  resignation  as  lecturer  In 
English:  "It  appears  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration is  seeking  to  reduce  the  university 
to  a  manageable  mediocrity." 


Doa't  Let  tke  Rosenberf  s  Cktak  huHct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  milJNaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
most  of  the  Nation  is  expressing  its  con- 
cern over  the  unfortunate  action  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas  staying  the  execution  of  the 
convicted  atomic  spies.  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg,  the  House,  acting  through  an 
appropriate  committee,  should  hasten  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  the  Government. 

I  wish  to  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
subpenas  be  served  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Rosenbergs  to  testify 
concerning  their  knowledge  of  Soviet 
espionage  in  the  United  States.  Such 
acUon  might  have  the  following  effect: 

First.  The  Rosenbergs  might  talk  and 
thereby  furnish  our  country  with  valu- 
able Information  relative  to  espionage 
activities  of  themselves  and  others  in 
the  hope  that  their  death  sentences 
might  be  commuted. 

Second.  If  they  refuse  to  testify  be- 
fore a  committee  on  grounds  U  self-ta- 


erimlnation,  they  wiU  convict  themselves 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion. 

Third.  In  the  event  of  some  palpable 
abuse  of  discretion  wherein  the  Supreme 
Court  might  set  them  free,  the  House, 
through  its  Sergeant  atyArms,  could  de- 
tain the  Rosenbergs  to  prevent  their 
fleeing  from  the  United  States  to  asylum 
behind  the  Iron  Cirurtain. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  Immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Rosen- 
bergs from  cheating  justice. 


Foes  of  Honsinf  Str&e  iD&redly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  KELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A1TVES 

Monday,  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Decatur  Herald,  Decatur, 
111.,  on  June  10,  1953.  The  editorial,  en- 
titled "Foes  of  Housing  Strike  Indi> 
rectly."  follows: 

Foes  op  Hottsinc  Snncx  Iin>iKECTX.T 

Under  the  terms  of  a  proviso  In  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  now  being 
considered  by  conference  conunlttees  of  the.- 
Senate  and  House,  a  local  community  could 
breiJc  a  financial -assistance  contract  with 
the  Federal  Governntent  and  make  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  Statea  Hoxising  Act 
almost  Impossible. 

After  a  city  council  has  approve^  a  low- 
rent  housing  project  and  the  local  housing 
authority.  In  reliance  on  that  approval,  has 
awarded  a  private  company  a  contract  for 
construction  of  the  project,  the  city  council 
would  be  permitted,  under  the  language  of 
the  proviso,  to  reverse  its  previous  approval. 
If  the  governing  body  did  not  take  the  initia- 
tive in  breaching  the  contract,  it  might  act 
In  response  to  a  public  referendum  resulting 
from  pressure  by  foes  of  public  housing. 

A  similar  p^o^'lso  for  breaching  a  housing 
contract,  offered  In  last  year's  appropriation 
bill,  would  have  required  cities  to  settle 
their  financial  accounts  with  the  Govern- 
ment before  work  could  be  stopped  on  a 
project.  The  new  proposal  would  absolve 
the  defaulting  cities  of  that  obligation. 

The  proviso  is  dangerous  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

It  would  result  in  economic  loss  both  to 
the  communities  which  undertake  projects 
and  cancel  out.  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  would  encourage  waste  In  the  abandon- 
ment of  uncompleted  projects. 

It  would  endorse  a  dangerous  principle, 
the  whimsical  or  capricious  disregard  for  the 
sanctity  of  contracts. 

It  would  make  impossible  the  administra- 
tion of  the  housing  law,  since  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  would  be  compiled  to 
decide  whether  a  community  was  applying 
in  good  faith  for  loans  to  finance  low-cost 
housing. 

The  net  result  would  be  to  defeat  the  ef- 
forts of  conununlties  to  clear  slums,  to  reha- 
bUitate  deteriorated  areas,  and  provide  low- 
cost  housing  with  Federal  Oovernment 
financial  aid. 

The  confercnee  committees  should  remove 
from  the  Independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  a  proviso  that  Is  bad  government  and 
worae  business.  The  conferees  should  con- 
sider the  source  of  the  proposals  and  ttie 
motlvM  back  of  It. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


or  MAasACHUBvm 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RXPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hare 
been  ask*d  to  include  in  the  Rbcord 
the  introductory  remarks  of  Attorney 
Stephen  Soja  and  the  address  recently 
delivered  on  the  Justice  for  Poland  radio 
program  by  Prof.  Theodore  Karwoski. 

These  enlightening  addresses  for  the 
cause  ot  Poland's  freedom  are  sponsored 
by  the  radio  programs  commission  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  Inc.,  and 
originate  in  Chicopee.  Mass. 

The  introductory  remarks  and  address 
follow: 

ijmODOCTOBT    RnCAEKS   BT    ATTOUfKT 

Stsphkm  Soja 

Now  that  Stalin  ia  dead,  there  la  mtich 

speculation  as  to  what  his  successor  win  do. 
Pal3e  hope  Is  being  expressed  for  better  rela- 
tionship with  the  new  dictator.  The  revolxi- 
tlon  which  overthrew  the  Gear  was  an  at- 
tempt to  attain  our  western  principles  of 
liberty,  but  within  8  months  Lenin  had 
seized  all  power  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  new  despotism.  Lenin  invented  the  system 
of  one-party  tyranny:  Stalin  perfected  It. 
By  purge  and  liquidation,  he  stamped  out 
all  concepts  of  the  rights  of  man  and  ended 
•U  freedom. 

IfalenkoT  has  been  schooled  In  that  sys- 
tem and  disciplined  in  Its  administrative 
methods.  It  is  a  mistalu  to  imagine  that  the 
drive  against  world  democracy  has  ended  by 
the  death  of  Stalin  or  will  be  abandoned  by 
the  new  dictator.  Tliat  drive  must  be  re- 
sisted. 

To  lead  a  way  for  possible  negotiations  aiul 
hope  for  eventual  peace,  our  present  policy 
must  be  forceful  and  must  be  backed  by 
strong  Atlantic  alliance. 

Our  guest  speaker  today  Is  an  eminent 
scholar  and  author  who  since  1930  has  been 
assistant  professor  In  psychology  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  in  Hanover,  N.  H. 

He  received  his  college  degree  at  University 
of  Chicago  in  1930.  He  later  studied  at  Co- 
lumbia, where  he  earned  bis  master  of  arts 
degree,  and  In  1938  he  was  awarded  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  by  Harvard  University. 
His  chief  Interest  is  In  the  field  of  psychol- 
ogy, and  many  of  his  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Journals.  His  most  significant 
work,  which  was  done  in  collaboration  with 
Prof.  Ross  Stagner,  was  published  in  1952  as 
a  textlx>ok  In  psychology. 

It  Is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  introdtiee 
to  you  Prof.  Theodore  F.  Karwoski.  of  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Aooaxas  ar  Paor.  Thiodork  KAawosKi 
At  the  height  of  the  last  war  I  happened 
to  be  in  Mexico  City.  Everybody  and  especi- 
ally the  Polish  refugees  were  anxious  about 
the  outcome  of  the  colossal  struggle.  I  re- 
member talking  to  a  Polish  professor  there 
who  seemed  to  take  a  cold  view  of  the  altua- 
Uon.  He  analyzed  the  turbulent  forces  dis- 
turbing Xurope  and  concluded  that  we  were 
Juat  t>eginnlng  a  transitional  struggle  that 
'  would  probably  last  50  years.  Now.  10  years 
after  this  conversation  we  are  still  at  war 
and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  What  the  pro- 
teaaor  In  liexleo  meant  we  all  now  under- 
stand. It  la  no  longer  news  that  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  an  ideological  struggle. 

We  Americans  have  not  been  subjected  to 
transitional  atrlfea  aa  Eiu-opeans  have.  Our 
wars  have  been  relatively  short  becauae  we 
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bave  been  Isolated  from  the  vortex  of  social 
force  I  to  which  Curope  has  been  subjeet  over 
oenti  irles.  For  Instance,  we  never  had  a  SO- 
year  war  such  as  Europe  had  not  so  long 
ago.  But.  history  has  changed  for  us.  As 
the  1  eader  of  western  clvUlzatlon  and  de- 
mocr  icy.  United  States  is  no  longer  on  the 
frlng  M  of  the  great  struggles  of  civilization. 
Ameilca  has  become  the  symbol  of  freedom 
for  ti  le  individual  and  for  nations. 

It  I B  altogether  probable  that  this  struggle 
may  not  end  in  an  all-out  atomic  war. 
How«  ver  It  Is  a  deadly  struggle  nevertheless. 
The  irospects  are  that  there  will  be  a  long 
perlo  I  of  Jockeying  for  position'  such  as  we 
have  now  in  Korea  and  Indochina.  Much  of 
the  struggle  will  be  In  the  form  of  psycho- 
logic! .1  warfare  with  fiares  of  violence  In  dlf- 
feren  i  strategic  places  on  the  globe.  Where- 
ever  the  flames  arise  we  can  be  aure  that 
they  are  directed  against  the  United  States 
which  materially  and  spiritually  is  the  final 
barrl(!r  to  the  spread  of  communism.  In  a 
prolo  iged  struggle  of  this  kind  it  is  of  utmost 
Impo^ance  that  America  understand  and 
appreciate  all  the  peoples  In  various  places 
on  tte  earth  who  aspire  for  democracy  and 
throt  gh  this  appreciation  give  these  natiooa 
hope   and  encouragement. 

We  are  not  without  friends  even  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  largest  nation  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  Is  Poland.  Poland 
resist  ed  the  powerf iil  forces  of  Hitler  and. 
there  3y.  aaved  precious  time  for  France  and 
Englind.  When  overrun  by  Germany  and 
Russia  her  aviators  managed  to  escape  to 
EngUnd  in  time  to  aid  the  winning  of  the 
Battl »  of  England.  Others  filtered  through 
enem  r  territory  to  Prance  where  they 
form(  d  legions  who  fought  in  France.  Africa, 
and  ]  taly. 

It  a  becoming  not  uncommon  to  apeak 
of  Pc  land  as  a  communistic  country.  It  Is 
more  proper  to  say  that  communism  was 
enfor«d  upon  Poland  aa  a  result  of  the 
Treat  r  of  Yalta.  Even  though  Poland  Is 
behtn  1  the  Iron  Curtain,  she  la  surely  on 
the  si  le  of  the  democracies.  An  old  nation, 
with  1 1  long  tradition  of  fighting  for  freedom 
of  ths  Individual,  cannot  become  commu- 
nistic overnight  by  virtue  of  a  geographic 
label.  Geographically  Poland  is  listed  as 
comnunlstlc,  but  spiritually  she  is  Just  aa 
democratic  in  her  aspirations  as  ever. 

Tra  Utionally  Poland  has  always  looked 
towarl  western  civilization,  and  historically 
has  asrvefl  aa  a  buffer  state  for  the  West 
again]  t  the  East — or  specifically  against  Rus- 
sia ard  Turkey.  The  periods  of  enlighten- 
ment In  Europe,  such  as  the  Renaissance  In 
Italy  ind  the  Reformation  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, were  vigorously  reflected  in  Poland. 
PolltUally  Poland  was  a  limited  monarchy 
such  IS  England  In  days  when  monarchies 
were  a  beolute.  It  haa  been  said  that  whereas 
Franc(  i  was  the  aavior  of  democracy.  Poland 
was  it  I  martyr.  There  is  one  revolutionary 
mover  lent  that  didn't  sweep  Poland,  and 
that  li  eonununiam.  The  harrier  to  com- 
munia  n  westward  for  over  20  years  was 
PolantL 

Although  Poland  fuUllled  her  role  as  a 
buffer  state  heroically,  the  role  was  costly 
In  blo<  <d  and  sacrifice.  Surrounded  by  Rus- 
sia am  I  Germany,  she  frequently  found  her- 
self tie  buffer  between  opposed  Ideologies, 
both  0  r  which  were  undemocratic.  Thus,  In 
the  latit  decades  erf  her  history  eonununiam 
was  pi  easing  from  Russia  and  fasciam  from 
Germany.  Politically  this  U  a  diflkrult  sit- 
uation as  America  is  learning  now  that  we 
are  no  longer  isolated.  In  spite  of  her  dl«- 
cult  gi  ographtc  position.  Poland's  consistent 
record  over  the  ages  in  fighting  for  democ- 
racy is  Inspiring.  A  nation  Is  lU  history  and 
the  pr  (dlcUon  of  history  Is  that  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  or  outside  of  the  curtain  the 
force  <f  Poland  will  be  felt  and  It  will  oe 
on  the  side  of  democracy. 

The  !*oles  are  not  only  traditionally  west- 
ern orl  »ated  but  tbey  are  indlviduallsta.  Juat 


as  any  people  are  who  have  espoused  the 

principles  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Such 
are  the  Czechs  and  the  Hungarlana  who  are 
also  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  These  people 
are  a  psychological  threat  to  Russia  which 
the  Commtmlsts  appreciate  more  than  we  do. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  current  purge  tn 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Russian  stubborn- 
ness on  the  freedom  of  repatriation  of  pria- 
oners  in  Korea.  Russia  fears  her  own  pris- 
oners more  than  those  In  Korea.  Of  these 
countries.  Poland  la  the  largest  and  strong- 
est acd  la  playing  a  deterring  role  In  the 
calculations  for  war  in  the  Kremlin.  Far 
these  reasons.  America  needs  to  understand 
the  Poles  and  Poland  and  actively  support 
her  aspirations — which  represent  really  our 
own  aspirations — in  the  very  front  Una  oC 
this  expanding  world  struggla. 


Pretidert  EiaenWwcr  P<— rtrafai  Hm 
Sopeifc  Leadersldp  Qaaliti«t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MtlfKCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  we^ 
my  area  of  the  country  had  the  high 
honor  to  greet,  in  person,  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  President  Eisen- 
hower's speech  in  Minneapolis  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  a  real  demonstrai- 
Uon  of  the  great  leadership  he  is  fur- 
nishing the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  these  critical  days.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  foDowing  editorial  from  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press: 

WiSCLT  SrOKKW 

others  may  beat  the  drums  for  one  selected 
theory  of  defense,  or  one  special  arm  of  the 
service,  or  one  isolated  theater  of  the  world 
conflict,  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot.  He  must  see  the  problem 
whol^  and  from  all  sides,  and  the  Presidency 
Is  the  unique  vantage  point  for  doing  so. 
The  Presidency  Is  planted  sqxurely  in  the 
center  of  the  Nation.  The  President  who 
cannot  appreciate  this  fact  will  fall. 

This  aspect  of  the  Presidency  was  brought 
out  yesterday  in  President  Btsenhower's 
speech  before  the  National  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  Minneapolis. 

The  President  was  answering  the  clamor  of 
voices  that  seem  to  be  calling  him  from  all 
sides  simultaneously  to  hearken  to  them  and 
them  alone.  He  tried  to  show  that  he  cannot 
look  at  defense  solely  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Air  Force  nor  even  solely  from  that  of 
the  combined  armed  forces.  He  must  think 
of  the  defense  of  the  United  States  In  all  Ita 
aspects— military,  fiscal,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical— not  for  any  one  chosen  moment,  but 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  He  cannot  think 
of  total  nwbillzation  for  toUl  strength  with- 
out also  thinking  of  what  this  would  do  to 
the  economic  soundness  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country. 

In  the  same  way,  he  cannot  think  of  Asia 
alone,  nor  of  Europe  alone.  He  cannot  stake 
the  security  of  the  Nation  on  the  self -flatter- 
ing theory  that  we  can  di^iense  with  aUiaa. 
nor  can  be  tell  these  necessary  allies  that 
we  will  cooperate  only  In  those  places  where 
they  agree  with  us.  In  unity  is  strength  but 
among  allies  unity  Is  bought  only  by  a 
mutual  respect  for  one  another's  opinion*, 
which  means  compromiaa. 
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The  same  thing  to  true  of  the  United 
Ifatlona.  So  long  as  the  great  powers  are 
at  odda,  the  United  Nations  cannot  fiJl  the 
role  which  mo«t  people  in  America  desire. 
But  this  Is  not  to  say  that  It  la  valueless, 
or  that  it  lacks  promise  for  the  future.  The 
United  Nations  Is  to  be  Judged  and  used  for 
wiiat  it  actually  Is,  with  the  strong  hope  and 
determination  that  it  can  be  made  some- 
thing more  as  time  pa{»es. 

President  Elsenhower  was  qualified  both 
by  experience  and  temperament  for  the  enor- 
mous responsifc littles  of  the  presidency  in 
military  affairs  and  world  relatione.  His 
speech  Wednesday  bore  plainly  the  stamp 
of  his  iK-esiden  tial  stature.  He  Is  finding 
his  role  as  civilian  leader  congenial,  as  was 
that  of  milltar}  leader  natural  to  him. 

The  political  strength  of  the  presidency 
springs  from  the  President's  direct  access  to 
all  the  people.  The  President  who  gets  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  alao  gets  the  co- 
operation of  the  politicans.  President 
Elsenhower  spohe  ystoxlsy  as  a  true  national 
leader  who  deserves,  and  undoubtedly  has 
got,  that  confidence. 


PadercwskTs  Heart  aad  Polanft  FreedMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  ifxw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdttif,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
great  Polish  pianist  and  patriot  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski  died  some  years  ago.  he 
left  a  will  in  which  he  requested  that  his 
heart  be  withheld  from  his  beloved  Po- 
land until  that  country  regains  Its  free- 
dom and  throws  off  the  yoke  of  Commu- 
nist control.  Paderewski's  body  was  in- 
terred in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
here  in  Washington  to  repose  amidst 
our  own  national  heroes,  but  his  heart 
was  entrusted  to  Assembljrmaui  John 
Smolenskl.  who  was  a  representative  In 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  from  my 
district.  Smolenskl  took  custody  of  the 
heart  and  placed  it  in  a  crypt  in  Cypress 
Rills  Abbey  in  New  York,  where  it  is  be- 
ing kept  and  preserved  imtil  this  day. 

Assemblyman  Smolenskl,  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Padercwskl,  was  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  former  Polish 
President's  heart  was  placed  in  his  cus- 
tody and  he  always  spoke  of  the  symbolic 
meaning  that  this  represented  to  the 
people  of  Poland  and  their  great  hopes 
for  its  future  liberation  from  Communist 
control.  On  May  31  of  this  year.  Smo- 
lenskl died  without  having  attained  the 
fulfillment  of  his  great  dream  to  live  to 
see  a  free  Poland. 

The  question  then  arose:  What  about 
Paderewski's  heart?  Now  that  Smolen- 
skl has  passed  on  to  the  Great  Beyond. 
shall  the  heart  of  the  great  Polish  pianist 
remain  in  the  custody  of  Smolenski's 
heirs  or  shall  responsibility  for  Its  safe- 
keeping be  placed  in  other  hands? 

The  decision  has  Just  been  announced, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  many  American  citizens,  to 
all  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  and  to 
Poles  abroad  and  In  Poland  Itself.  As- 
:  eemblyman  Smolenski's  son-in-law,  Ed- 
ward F.  O.  Imperatore,  who  was  himwelf 


a  close  friend  of  Paderewdd  and  tbe 
original  executor  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Polish  patriot,  stated  that  the  Smolenskl 
heirs  will  assume  full  responsibility  for 
further  custody  of  the  heart  until  Poland 
obtains  its  freedom. 

Said  Mr.  Imperatore: 

We  shall  meet  this  responsibility  most  will- 
ingly and  we  will  never  yield  the  removal 
of  Paderewski's  heart  from  the  Cypress  Hills 
Abbey  back  to  his  native  land  of  Poland 
until  that  wonderf'ii  country  la  freed  of  Its 
Soviet  domination. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  people  of  Poland  and  all  the  friends 
of  Poland  in  this  country  will  not  have 
to  wait  too  long  for  that  to  happen. 
When  Poland  is  finally  liberated  and 
Paderewski's  heart  is  returned  to  its  land 
of  origin,  it  will  be  a  great  event  for 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 


He  PhyncaDj  Handicapped,  a  NatioMl 
Asset 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  ISi.  Speaker, 
not  so  long  ago  in  the  city  of  Caldwell, 
Tex.,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
conducted  an  essay  contest. 

One  of  my  young  constituents,  a  high- 
school  graduate.  Miss  Alice  Ruth  Se- 
besta,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  her 
essay  enUUed  "The  Physically  Handi- 
capped, a  National  Asset." 

When  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  essay  she  had  written  I  could  not 
help  but  feel  that  my  colleagues  should 
share  in  its  message.  It  somehow  gives 
one  more  trust  in  the  future  to  know 
that  our  young  citizens  of  today  are 
aware  of  the  need  to  help  their  fellow 
man  make  his  way  in  life. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  include  Miss 
Sebesta's  prize-winning  essay  in  the 
RacotD: 

TRa   PBTncAxxr  HMfracamB,   a   Natiomal 

Asset 

(By  Alice  Ruth  Sebesta) 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago,  wlien 
the  ph]rBlcalIy  handicapped  people  were 
really  handicapped  when  it  came  to  secur- 
ing an  occupation  for  themselves.  The  aver- 
age employer  would  lock  sideways  when 
a  pereon  with  one  leg  or  one  arm  came  Into 
his  business  house  to  ask  for  a  Job. 

Now,  those  conditions  have  changed. 
There  are  many  business  Institutions  today 
that  employ  those  who  are  handicapped. 
They  are  ready,  able,  and  wUUng  to  work 
If  they  Just  would  have  some  sort  of  work 
to  do. 

Physically  handicapped  people  are  all 
around  us.  Por  instance,  my  neighbor,  who 
Is  handicapped,  has  never  been  able  to  do 
any  work  at  aU.  The  only  thing  she  can 
do  is  peel  potatoes,  sew,  and  embroider  In 
her  wheelchair  aU  day.  The  handicapped 
people  are  anxious  to  Uve  a  normal  life  as 
nearly  as  anyone  elae. 

We  read  in  our  newspapers  every  day  how 
many  disabled  men  and  women  we  have  In 
our  countiTT  right  today,  and  could  become 
active  U  aomebody  would  help  them.    They 


are  ready  to  become  active  In  aome  kind  of 
work.  If  only  we,  the  people,  would  help 
them.  The  people  who  need  help  arc  grow- 
ing In  number  every  year. 

The  problem  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped Is  an  economic  and  social  problem 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  It  Is  not  Just  an 
Inxllvldual  problem.  One  problem  is  to  train 
the  handicapped  person  to  do  a  particular 
type  of  work  that  he  or  she  could  perform 
as  well  as  one  that  is  not  handicapped.  The 
second  basic  problem  Involved  Is  to  con- 
vince the  employer  that  the  trained  handi- 
capped Individual  can  perform  a  Job  Just  as 
well  as  one  who  Is  not  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Ttie  nun^ier  of  physically  handicapped 
people  In  the  Nation's  working  population 
is  estimated  at  about  7  million.  Out  of 
the  7  million  handicapped  people.  1  million 
of  them  are  unemployed.  If  you  were  an 
emplo3rment  expert,  vhat  would  be  your 
aUltude  of  hiring  a  physically  handicapped 
person  In  your  ofllce? 

It  Is  good  business  If  you  hire  the  physl- 
eally  handicapped.  Why  Is  this  good  busi- 
ness? Beoiuse  the  handicapped  worker, 
when  placed  properly  in  a  Job  is  adaptable, 
productive,  careful,  regvilar.  steady,  and  ca- 
pable. If  a  handicapped  peraon  Is  placed 
properly,  he  is  as  good  or  better  than  an 
unimpaired  worker.  It  is  abiUty  that 
counts — not  the  disability.  Tou  hire  a  man's 
abUity— ^ot  his  disabUity. 

Ttoday.  there  are  many  ezamplea  where 
the  physically  handicapped  people  them- 
selves, have  set  up  their  own  bUFiness  and 
have  been  pretty  suoceaaful  in  mftnaglng  it. 
Some  of  them  were  blind,  some  walking  on 
crutches,  but  still  they  had  the  ability  to 
work. 

Many  physically  handlcai^>ed  are  being 
employed  in  defense  plants  today.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  defense  program  needs 
an  men  and  women  that  can  be  found  to 
work  in  defense  plants.  In  many  instances, 
the  handicapped  have  proven  as  valuable 
as  those  that  are  physically  whole. 

When  a  pbysicaUy  handicapped  person  haa 
found  a  Job,  be  does  not  move  from  that 
Job  to  another.  He  sticks  to  that  one  par- 
ticular Job  that  he  has  found. 

We  used  to  thitkk  that  a  blind  person  had 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  many  yeara 
of  cxutodial  care  at  a  private  expense.  The 
blind  are  now  being  taxight  to  perform  many 
valuable  and  useful  Jobs.  Ttw  blind  can  do 
their  Joba  Just  aa  well  aa  the  people  who 
can  see. 

Just  becaxise  a  p««on  is  handicapped  Is 
no  sign  that  he  cannot  do  his  Job  well.  The 
handicapped  people  are  doing  all  kinds  of 
work — and  doing  it  well. 

We  must  keep  working  to  keep  disabilities 
from  happening  so  often.  This  Is  a  task  for 
every  one  of  us  to  do.  Everybody  must  have 
a  part  to  play  In  this  taalc  But  no  matter 
bow  much  work  we  do,  there  wlU  still  be 
many  disabled  persons  every  year. 

As  for  the  futxuw,  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste  our  human  resources  any  more  than 
our  natural  resources.  We  must  conserve 
them  both  and  use  them  wisely  If  we  are  to 
keep  America  strong  and  free. 

Another  factor  that  we  must  think  atwut 
Is  the  Increasing  span  of  life.  As  the  popu- 
lation grows  older,  the  physically  handi- 
capped advance  in  their  ages.  Therefore,  we 
should  hire  the  disabled  when  they  are  stUI 
in  their  younger  ages. 

During  tbe  war.  there  were  some  5  million 
men  who  were  not  able  to  go  to  war  because 
tliey  were  physically  unfit.  But  they  were 
physically  fit  for  employment.  This  shows 
that  If  a  person  may  not  be  fit  for  one  thing, 
he  may  be  fit  for  another  thing. 

Since  the  handicapped  peraons  are  nor- 
mal men  and  wonaen.  they  must  not  and 
cannot  live  in  a  vacuum.  They  must  eat, 
live,  and  wot*  52  weeks  in  a  year.  They  can- 
not be  human  beings  U  they  cannot  be  a  part 
of  our  American  economy. 
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If  the  handickpped  peraon  gets  a  Job,  thea 
at  least  he  will  not  be  handicapped  of  a  Job. 

When  we  speak  about  the  "handicapped 
peofrfe."  we  usually  think  of  them  as  being 
deaf,  blind,  or  being  minus  an  arm  or  leg. 
But  If  the  handicapped  peraon  does  not  miss 
his  sense  or  part  on  the  Job.  he  Is  not  handi- 
capped. When  we  talk  about  the  handi- 
capped, we  do  not  deal  with  figures.  We  deal 
with  llring  people — IndlTldiial  men  and 
women  and  children. 

Take  for  Instance,  this  man,  1m  was  a  de> 
fsnder  In  war,  producer  In  peace,  and  now 
he  Is  a  disabled  veteran.  Why  not  hire  the 
disabled  veterant  He  was  a  highly  trained 
fighter  in  time  of  war.  a  highly  trained 
worker  In  time  ot  peace,  a  disabled  person 
but  restored  to  the  best  of  his  condition,  and 
now  he  is  trained  to  the  highest  of  skill.  He 
can  do  the  Job.  so  why  not  give  him  a  chance 
to  prove  It.  It  is  what  he  can  do  that 
counts — not  what  he  cannot  do. 

So  let  us  remember.  It  all  adds  op  that  the 
physically  handicapped  worker  plus  the  tight 
Job  equals  good  bustnesa. 


TW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscOMsnr 
nf  THE  HOnSB  OF  aKPmSXNTATIVZS 

Tuesdajf,  June  16.  1953 

Bfr.    KERSTEN   of   Wisconsin.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 

the  following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 

Daily  News  in  the  issue  of  June  10, 1953: 

Caaa  or  Baltic  MATiONa 

The  Soviet  satellites  In  Europe  have  had 
their  share  at  American  headlines  since,  by 
one  political  trick  or  another,  they  were 
drawn  into  the  Communist  orbit.  We  have 
bad  our  troubles  with  their  present  govern- 
ments. We  have  mourned  the  fate  of  their 
peoples.  But  there  have  been  very  few  re- 
cent headlines  on  the  three  original  victims 
of  Russian  imperialism. 

These  are  the  small  Baltic  nations  of 
Uthuania.  Latvia,  and  Bstonia.  They  were 
for  all  ]»actical  purposes  swallowed  whole 
by  Russia  during  World  War  II.  Their  names 
still  appear  on  the  map  of  Kurope  but  their 
color  is  that  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  They  exist 
politically  only  as  so  many  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics. 

But  the  Baltic  nations  live  in  the  hearts  of 
many  thousands  of  emigrants,  fugitives,  and 
deportees  who  have  taken  up  new  lives  else- 
where. There  are  some  150,000  fieople  of 
Lithuanian  birth  or  descent  alone  In  Illinois, 
most  of  them  in  Chicago. 

Several  of  the  latter  have  been  In  Washing- 
ton seeking  congressional  and  State  Depart- 
ment support  of  House  Resolution  231.  This 
was  Introduced  by  Representative  Kkbstxn 
of  Wisconsin  and  asks  that  a  select  commit- 
tee be  named  to  look  into  the  Baltic  nations' 
tragic  story  and  report  back  to  Congress  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  advis. 
able. 

The  supporters  of  House  Resolution  231 
have  ample  documentation  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  dur- 
ing their  initial  seizure  by  Russia  in  1940, 
the  later  occupation  by  the  Nazis,  and  recap- 
ttire  by  the  Red  troops  in  1944.  It  was  and 
remains  a  brutal  occupation  oaarked  by 
wholesale  m\irder  and  deportation.  Elections 
favoring  union  with  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  were  only 
too  apparently  farces  achieved  by  mass  dls- 
enfranehisement. 

Any  fiction  of  a  voluntary  and  contented 
Qi^n  With  lloscow  is  another  of  the  great 
lies  on  which  oommunlam  has  grown.    The 
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faei  that  this  country  has  continued  to  rec- 
ogi4*e  the  Baltic  governments  in  exile  indl- 
where  we  have  stood  oa  this  rape  by 
U.  S.  8.  B. 

there  is  danger  that  we  forget.    That 

adoption  of  House  Resolution  231  Is 

It  wlU  afford  a  current  reminder  to 

American    public    that    will    offset    the 

Russian  assiimption  that  this  posses- 

of  stolen  property  has  been  accepted. 

Record  is  needed  against  the  day  when 

may  be  a  reckoning.   We  should  have  It. 


Box 


TVA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PKHMSTLVAKIA 

Pf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIViK 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1953 

Bkr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  re- 
cei  »t  of  the  following  letter  f«3m  J.  Ed- 
wa  d  Smith,  of  Ringgold.  Ga..  expressing 
his  opinions  on  the  TVA,  which  I  am 
placing  in  the  Ricokd: 

RiNoooLO.  Ga..  June  It.  1953. 
LxoM  H.  Gavut, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
tfeua  8n:  Z  have  noticed  articles  in  the 
Chittanooga  papers  from  time  to  time,  of 
you  ■  opposition  to  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
tho  ity.  and  particularly  your  views  as  ex- 
preycd  in  this  morning  Issue  of  the  Chatta- 
Tlmes. 
am  sorry  Indeed  that  you  and  other 
northern  Representatives  have  the  views  that 
you  do.  regarding  the  value  of  the  authority's 
acti  ritles  to  the  entire  Natic«.  I  have  lived 
1hls  section  for  more  than  30  years.  I 
the  valley  and  saw  its  conditions  to 
extent  before  the  advent  of  the  TVA, 
have  seen  what  has  transpired  since  it 
I  have  come  to  realize  the  full  value 
services,  not  only  to  this  Immediate 
but  to  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 
you  and  other  of  your  colleagues  could 
some  time  going  over  the  TVA  system, 
fully  convinced  that  you  would  soon 
different  views.  Tour  complaint  is  that 
not  service  all  the  Nation  and  that 
people  are  having  to  pay  taxes  on  some- 
that  does  not  benefit  them.  I  believe 
can  be  disproved. 

Information  I  have  gained  through 

Items,  editorials  and   views  of  many 

I  have  conversed  with  concerning  the 

I  have  learned  that  it  pays  into  the 

throughout  which  it  operates,  more 

mon^y  than  private  indiistry  paid  in  taxes. 

the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  in 

j^t  and  those  that  will  be  made,  are  not 

but  Indefinite  loans  that  will  have  to 

back  over  a  period  of  years  out  of  the 

of  the  system.     That  the  Govem- 

has  a  lien  on  the  prc^jerties  until  this 

is  paid   back  to  the  Pederal  Treas- 

That  certain  amounts  of  the  System's 

earn^gs  going  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury 

year  and  wiU  continue  to  do  so  until 

amount  is  paid. 

you  stopped  to  consider  what  the  vaAt 
made  by  the  TVA  throughout  the 
has   meant   to   people   all   over   the 
Have  you  asked  the  industries  who 
supplied  the  materials  for  building  the 
System  what  they  think  at>out  the  mat- 
Such    concerns    as    General    Electric, 
and  others  who  supply  electrl- 
siipplles.  the  copper  Interest,  the  stael 
industries  and  the  coal   industries.     Many, 
others  who  supply  different  materials 
1  he  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  em- 
ploy^l  by  these  industries  and  who  have 
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benefited  by  the  purchases  of  the  TVA.  If 
you  are  weU  Informed  on  this  subject,  you 
must  know  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
activities  of  the  TVA  reach  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  not  jvut  In  this  immediate  ter- 
ritory. 

It  is  something  that  the  people  of  the 
Nation  have  built,  not  Jiut  a  few  southern 
Democrats.  It  is  something  that  the  entire 
Nation  should  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
enough  of,  that  even  you  and  your  associates 
should  feel  obligated  to  see  that  the  program 
set  by  .ts  Directors  should  be  carried  to  full 
conclusion.  It  is  something  that  the  Nation 
wUl  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  so  long  as  we 
shall  exist  as  a  free  Nation.  It  Is  something 
that  we  have  needed  all  along  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  need  of.  It  is  something  that 
private  indxistry  never  did  give  the  people 
who  needed  it — the  rural  sections,  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  what  private  industry 
charged  for  construction  and  service.  I  know 
these  things,  because  there  was  a  time  when 
I  could  not  afford  electricity.  I  know  that  it 
has  meant  much  to  me  and  the  people  who 
live  in  my  community,  and  I  know  that  It 
has  meant  much  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
because  I  know  the  things  I  have  stated 
about  national  benefits  to  be  true— you  know 
that  too. 

I  realize  that  you  men  in  Washington  have 
a  great  task  to  perform,  that  you  have  had 
all  along,  and  I  sympathize  with  you.  But  I. 
as  a  common  citizen  can  full  well  realiae 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  waste  in  building  and 
maintaining  an  armed  force  on  land,  sea,  and 
in  the  air.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  If  Con- 
gress would  look  about,  throughout  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  civil  service  In  Washing' 
ton.  and  throughout  the  Nation,  they  would 
find  waste  In  overstaffed  personnel  as  weU 
as  In  materials,  and  possibly  other  sources, 
that  could  be  eliminated. 

I  cannot  see  th*  Justification  of  curtailing 
the  growth  and  development  of  ths  TVA, 
much  less  destroying  It  by  selling  It  to  pri- 
vate Indiwtry.  Now.  all  the  people  benefit 
by  it.  If  indiutry  had  it.  only  the  privileged 
few  would  benefit  by  it.  and  the  common 
people,  mjrseir.  and  others,  would  pay 
through  the  nose  as  we  once  did. 

I  am  writing  you  as  a  oltiaen.  with  only  a 
view  of  helping  the  Interest  of  peoples  over 
the  Nation,  and  with  no  selfish  Interest  on 
my  part,  and  without  even  a  suggestion  from 
any  connected  with  or  Interested  personally 
with  the  TVA. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  an  honest  con- 
sideration and  that  you  will  »>e  fair  In  your 
Judgment  of  this  problem.  It  really  should 
not  be  a  problem,  as  it  has  been  going  on 
toe  so  long  now.  that  everyone  should  have 
come  to  realiae  lu  value  to  the  Nation. 

I  am  sending  this  airmail,  special  delivery. 
In  hopes  that  it  will  reach  you  before  you 
will  have  time  to  appear  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  and  that  when  you  have 
read  It,  you  will  consider  the  points  I  have 
brought  out  and  ask  those  of  the  varioiis  In- 
dustries and  people  they  employ,  through- 
out the  Nation,  what  they  think  of  your 
plans  to  destroy  the'  TVA.  I  dare  you  to  read 
this  to  the  entire  Congress  in  assembly. 
Tours  very  tnily, 

J.  EvwAis  Sacim. 


Sgt  Dould  L.  OTMb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irxw  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1953 

Mr.    MULTER.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
sure  that  ail  of  our  colleagues  will  re- 
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Joice  with  the  knowledge  that  the  son 
of  our  distinguished  former  colleague. 
Donald  L.  OToole.  Sgt.  Donald  L. 
OToole.  Jr.,  has  been  awarded  the  Silver 
Cross  for  repeatedly  flying  an  unarmed 
plane  loaded  with  cargoes  of  ammuni- 
tion, dynamite,  and  other  explosives  in- 
to combat  zones  in  Korea. 

The  citation  in  part  said: 

His  heroic  duties  reflected  great  credit  on 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  and  he  further 
deserved  It  for  personal  bravery  and  courage. 

Sergeant  O'Toole  holds  two  Presiden- 
tial citations  and  a  medal  for  bravery. 
He  has  recently  returned  after  serving 
for  15  months  in  Korea.  He  is  a  former 
student  of  Georgetown  University  and 
has  served  in  the  Air  Force  for  well  over 
2  years. 

We  congratulate  him  and  his  parents. 


Crecpinf  PotUBsa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  MABTtAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
announcement  of  the  plan  to  increase 
postal  rates  of  first-class  man,  I  have 
received  quite  a  bit  of  mail  in  protest. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
yesterday  in  the  prominent  Baltimore 
newspaper,  the  Evening  Sun,  and  which 
is  not  only  timely  but  a  prediction  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  future: 
Thb  PaiCB  or  a  8r  aicf 

Granted  that  a  9600  million  yearly  deficit 
Is  something  to  worry  even  a  manufacturer 
of  play  money  or  Confederate  currency. 

Granted  that  the  national  letter -sending 
average,  approximately  140  annually,  counts 
in  the  output  of  commercial  firms  so  that 
most  of  us  required  to  pay  1  cent  more  per 
letter  would  be  out  of  pocket  less  than  %\. 

StlU,  this  threat  to  Jack  up  the  rate  from 
S  cents  to  4  cents  bodes  Ul,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  economists  and  other  students 
of  nibode's  law  the  Jump  from  3  cents  to 
4  cents  imparts  a  dangerous  velocity  that 
makes  the  Jump  from  4  cents  to  6  cents  a 
mere  matter  of  momentum. 

So  that  this,  sir.  Is  creeping  poetallsm.  and 
when  we  have  a  special  commemorative 
stamp  in  1958  to  observe  the  3Sth  anni- 
versary of  the  passing  of  the  late  beloved 
3-cent  rate.  Just  how  much  will  that  com- 
memorative sell  for? 

Wherefore.  Washington  may  receive  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protest  about  this;  though 
anybody  writing  his  Congressman  had  better 
do  so  soon,  while  the  low  bargain  rate  oa 
stamps  U  still  in  effect. 


Wkak  Makes  Africa  Great? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICBJOAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  It.  1953 

Mr.      FERGUSON.    Mr.      President. 
George  E.  Stringfellow,  of  East  Orange, 


N.  J.,  is  the  senior  vice  president  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Inc.,  and  an  officer  of 
the  Shrine  of  North  America.  Last  week 
he  spoke  before  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  New  Jersey  League  of  Masonic  Clubs 
at  Union  City,  N.  J. 

His  address,  on  the  topic  What  Makes 
America  Great?  is  a  very  forceful  and 
clear  discussion  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  form  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Government.  George  E. 
Strongfellow  is  a  great  American  and  is 
admirably  qualified  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject because  of  his  personal  integrity, 
ability,  and  his  deep  desire  to  help  the 
Nation  and  his  fellow  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rccoro 
this  fine  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  swldress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

It  is  about  America  and  the  American 
way  of  life  and  Americanism  that  I  wish  to 
si>eak  this  evening. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  "What  makes 
America  great?"  Other  nations  are  more 
richly  endowed  with  natural  resources  and 
their  people  possess  equal  ingenuity.  Why 
then  has  the  United  States  made  more  prog- 
ress in  160  years  than  other  nations  have 
made  in  6,000  years?  What  does  America 
have  that  other  nations  do  not  possess?  It 
Is  a  form  and  philosophy  of  Government  and 
the  character  of  its  people. 

Our  form  of  GtovemnMnt  provides  the 
maximum  Uberty  for  its  dtixens.  Ours  Is 
an  economic  system  which  provides  invest- 
ors, producers,  and  consumers  with  freedom 
of  choice  and  freedom  of  opportunity.  Ours 
is  a  system  in  which  the  productive  facu- 
lties of  the  Nation  are  ovraed  by  the  people 
Instead  of  by  Government.  Ours  is  a  sys- 
tem that  recognizes  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual, encourages  high  moral  and  ethical 
standards  and  gives  its  citizens  an  incen- 
tive to  do  their  best  and  rewards  them  ac- 
cording to  their  production. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  gave  us  the 
greatest  philosophy  and  the  greatest  form  of 
Government  ever  brought  forth  on  this 
earth  by  the  heart  and  mind  of  man.  Those 
wise  and  industrious  leaders  had  granite  in 
their  character  and  iron  in  their  backbone. 
They  were  rugged  Individualists  to  the  nth 
degree.  They  never  compromised  princi- 
ples or  resorted  to  doubletalk  to  conceal 
their  philosophy  or  objectives.  They  rec- 
ognized that  a  Government  is  something  to 
live  under,  never  to  live  on.  They  recog- 
nized that  the  only  source  of  Income  which 
the  Government  has  Is  the  money  It  takes 
from  the  people  in  taxes. 

The  men  who  gave  us  our  way  of  life  did 
not  subscribe  to  the  phUosophy  that  the 
Government  owes  everyone  a  living.  They 
gave  xis  a  way  of  life  that  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  everyone  willing  to  work  and 
to  make  the  most  of  what  he  has.  They 
knew  that  a  Government  which  assumes  the 
obligation  of  providing  its  citizens  with  high- 
living  standards  and  social  security  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  would  of  necessity 
deprive  them  of  liberty  and  destroy  their 
initiative.  Our  Founding  Fathers  worked 
like  beavers  to  buUd  America  and  they 
glorify  the  IndividuaL  They  kept  Govern- 
ment what  it  should  be — a  servant  of  the 
people  and  they  roared  like  llona  for  liberty. 

Great  nations  are  bom  out  of  principle, 
become  strong  through  the  appUcation  of 
Integrity  and  die  at  the  hands  of  moral 
decay,  socialism,  extravagance  or  corruption. 
The  Integrity  of  Rome,  the  cradle  of  western 
civUlzatlon.  was  undermined  by  moral  cor- 
ruption and  extravagance.  The  power  of 
Prance,  once  the  protectorate  of  Christian- 
ity, was  destroyed  by  loose  Uving.    England 


sowed  the  seed  of  common  law  throughout 
the  world,  yet  her  great  empire  disintegrated 
when  her  people  embraced  socialism  and 
placed  social  security  above  Uberty. 

America  was  born  out  of  a  great  principle 
and  dedicated  to  the  blessing  of  liberty. 
However,  we  have  observed  in  our  country 
In  recent  years,  especially  among  our  public 
officials,  the  kind  of  moral  corruption  and 
extravagance  that  ruined  Rome.  We  have 
observed  in  America  a  trend  to  the  kind  of 
socialism  that  brought  about  England's  dis- 
integration, and  we  have  observed  the  kind 
of  loose  living  that  destroyed  France. 

The  drift  away  from  the  l>asic  jnlnclples 
that  made  ours  a  great  country  has  been 
disconcerting  especiaUy  to  Masons,  as  It 
might  weU  be.  since  our  phUosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, in  a  large  measure,  vras  conceived 
by  and  brought  into  being  by  members  of 
ovtT  craft.  We  Masons,  therefore,  have  a 
greater  responslbUlty  to  keep  America  Amer- 
ican than  any  other  group  of  ciUzens. 

FoUowing  the  signing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  an  elderly  lady  asked 
the  venerable  Franklin,  former  Grand  Master 
of  Masons  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  "Mr. 
Franklin,  what  have  you  given  us?"  The 
wise  old  man  responded,  "We  have  given  you 
a  republic,"  then  he  hesitated  fCM-  a  moment 
and  concluded,  "if  you  can  keep  it."  Frank- 
lin knew  that  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of 
history  is  that  republics  vanish,  often  before 
the  people  realize  what  was  happening  to 
their  Uberty.  For  example — the  shift  from 
the  Roman  Republic  to  the  Roman  Empire 
was  so  gradual  that  the  people  lost  their 
liberties  before  they  realized  it. 

In  his  essay  on  poUtics,  Aristotle  pointed 
out  that  the  gradual  us;irp>atlon  of  the  (>eo- 
ple's  power,  in  smaU  degrees,  by  the  politi- 
cians eventually  deprives  the  people  of  their 
liberty.  We  must  always  be  on  guard  to 
prevent  this  happening  to  us. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  our 
liberties  are  safeguarded  by  words  inscribed 
on  parchment,  preserved  in  a  glass  case,  pro- 
duced In  facsimile  and  haxiled  about  the 
coimtry  on  a  freedom  train.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  only  thing  that  we  In  America  have 
to  fear  as  the  lethargy  and  inaction  of  our 
citizens — ^thoee  who  take  refuge  in  the  hope, 
"It  can't  happen  here." 

The  preservation  of  our  liberties  rests  on 
a  weU-lnformed  citizenry  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith,  a  citizenry  which  enthusias- 
tically defends  our  form  of  government.  The 
life  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  the  way  the 
people  express  their  love  of  coimtry — not 
emotionally  but  from  an  understanding  and 
support  of  the  basic  principles  upmn  which 
our  Government  was  founded.  This  under- 
standing should  be  so  clear  and  the  princi- 
ples so  deeply  imbedded  in  our  minds  and 
hearts  that  socialistic  or  communistic  propa- 
ganda could  not  circumvent  our  devotion  to 
Old  Glory  and  the  things  for  which  it  stands. 

While  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  weighs 
beavUy  In  the  balance  there  are  forces  work- 
ing toward  the  rehabUitation  of  our  country. 
We  have  observed  more  recently  a  revival  of 
the  Nation's  moral  and  intellectual  integrity 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
way  of  life. 

There  is  hope  for  America  when  organlca- 
UcKOB  such  as  our  Masonic  clubs  reveal  a  deep 
appreciation  for  American  Ideals. 

There  is  hope  for  America  when  we  work 
together  effectively  for  a  greater  and  better 
America. 

There  is  hope  for  America  when  Masons  put 
Into  practice  the  teachings  of  our  great 
fraternity. 

God  has  given  us  leaders  In  the  past  with 
strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 
willing  hands.  If  we  continue  to  be  worthy 
of  our  heritage  and  support  such  leaders  as 
we  should,  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
He  will  provide  us  with  wise  and  coxirageoua 
leadership  which  wlU  keep  the  lamp  of  Ub- 
erty burning  in  America. 


If 
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EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKB 


HON.  BURNET  R.  MATBANK 

cr  SOUTH  casolhi  A 

0  THS  SBIATX  OF  TBE  UiHil'ED  STATIS 

Thwrsdaw,  June  It.  1953 

ICr.MAYBANK.  liCr.  President  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  J<»i<ston1 
and  mja/ett,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcou  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  aUe  address  entitled  "Pre- 
serving the  Western  AlUance,**  deUrered 
last  evening  by  Hon.  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
at  the  centennial  dinner  of  the  Junior 
Order.  United  American  Mechanics,  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa^  at  which  Mr.  Baruch 
was  chosen  the  man  of  the  year. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prhited  In  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

FmMMMMwmt  nn  Wisiim  AtiWwob 
(Bf  Ur.  Bernard  U.  Baruch) 

It  If  Indeed  a  prtrUefe  to  join  yon  In  eom- 
memorattng  tlie  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Junior  Order.  United 
American  Mechanics,  even  though  It  doe«  re- 
mind me  that  I  am  almost  as  old  as  your 
esteemed  society. 

To  be  chosen  as  the  American  citizen  of  the 
year  is  a  moving  honor.  As  you  know,  my 
own  nomination  for  this  award  was  Henry 
Vlacardl.  In  rising  above  his  handicaps  and 
setting  an  example  to  others,  Viscardl.  to  me, 
personifies  the  Ideal  of  good  citizenship, 
which  even  the  humblest  can  attain  by  meet- 
tog  one's  personal  problems  with  courage,  as 
be  has. 

Oenturles  ago  tbs  proudest  boast  any 
man  could  make  was  to  say,  **I  am  a  Roman 
eltlaen."  Today  American  citizenship  bear* 
almost  as  much  prestige  and  even  more  re- 
sponsibility. 

UnUke  the  Romans  we  have  not  sotig^ 
world  empire.  Our  deepest  desire  has  been 
to  stay  at  home  In  this  spacious  land,  so 
fortunately  endowed  with  most  of  the  re- 
sources men  need.  Much  against  our  In- 
clination we  now  find  ourselves  the  center  of 
a  coalition  of  peoples  struggling  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  dark  ages. 

aUJANCS  HI  DAMCZB 

This  coalition,  this  alUance  of  the  peoples 
stlU  free.  Is  having  Its  difficulties.  In  some 
quarters.  In  facl^  the  fear  to  cspressed  that 
ths  alliance  may  b«  falling  apart. 

The  recent  speeches  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  do  not  trouble  me.  No  alllanae 
based  on  a  gsnulns  eommunlfcy  of  Interest 
can  be  broken  up  by  words  alone.  To  the 
oootrary.  thess  spsschas  ooold  prove  of  con- 
slderaUs  value  If  w«  ses  them  as  a  warning 
of  something  seriously  wrong  vrtth  how  we 
and  our  allies  have  been  conducting  our- 
selves. 

Allied  solidarity  will  not  be  restored  by 
aseklng  to  gloss  over  quite  real  problems 
through  flne-aoundlng  resolutions  of  "unity." 
What  Is  nssdcd  at  this  time  is  calm  self- 
examlaatkm  of  ourselves  and  our  allies,  by 
ourselves  and  by  oxu  allies,  to  face  up  to  just 
what  Imperils  allied  unity. 

AXXBICA   TAXIS    m  BTUn 

la  the  Idea  of  NATO  soundly  conceived? 
That  is  the  first  question  to  ask  In  this  selT- 
•zamlnation. 

Early  In  1948,  when  the  Marshall  plan  was 
being  considered  by  Congress,  many  con- 
tended that  economic  aid  was  all  Europe 
needed.  While  supporting  the  Marshall  plan. 
I  warned  that  defense  and  economic  Improve- 
ment had  to  move  along  together  or  we  would 
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t^posed  than  that  the  Weatem  Euro- 
nations  show  their  determination  to 
aggression  by  banding  together  In  a 
union  and.   If  they  did,   that  the 
States  pledge  Itself  to  go  to  war  tf 
i^atlons  in  this  imlon  was  attacfcsd. 
main    oosasldsrstlons    inspired    this 
First,  to  prevent  war,  the  United 
had  to  make  its  position  clear  In  ad- 
of  any  aggression.   No  aggressor  should 
teknpted  by  uncertainty  ow  where  w* 
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,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  had 
at  thAlr  command  a  more  powerful  combina- 
tion if  resources  and  manpower  than  the 
SovleL  Union.  While  each  ot  thess  nations 
eouM  be  broksn  easily  as  long  as  tt  remained 
separ  ite,  all  could  acquire  an  unbreakable 
streng^  If  bundled  together. 

I  KOT  MKOXJCn 

Thii    basic    concept    of    NATO — that    we 
commit  ourselves  to  an  alliance  of  mu- 
lefense  provided  Western  Europe  did 
could  to  make  its  own  frontlsrs  de- 
is  valid.    Our  dlScuItles  have 
revolted  around  the  slowness  with  which  ths 
given  life, 
fault.  In  other  wonta.  has  lain  not 
irhat  w  sst  out  to  do  but  in  not  doing 
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to  hl>ek  SoTops's  racov- 


flrst  there  was  a  tendency  to  believe 

words  alone  would  suffice.    The  mere 

of  the  treaty  was  thought  enough  to 

aggression.    At  least  no  attempt  was 

to  press  ths  strengthening  of  our  mu- 

.  I  lef enaes  called  for  by  the  treaty.    Evsa 

a  uuiuneement  of  an  atomic  explosion  in 

Russia  failed  to  spxir  action.    Only 

the  aggression  in  Korea  was  a  program 

to  make  NATO  a  reality. 

rearming  then  set  was  a  limited  one. 

these  limited  goals  pushed  through 

urgency.    Both   In   thto  country   and 

sllppagea  were  followed  by  stretch- 

The    NATO    eonferenoe    thto    spring 

a  further  letup. 


WATOlB  SPtTAPR 

nearly  5  years  after  the  signing  of 

Nb^TO  treaty,  there  stin  is  a  serious  ques- 

1  rhether  the  European  army  treaty  will 

be  ratified  and  whether  the  defensive 

so  vital  to  peace  will  be  brought  Into 

In  time. 

HATO  does  die.  Its  epitaph  wlU  be. 

lies  a  victim  of  stretchouts." 

who  thought  the  problems  of  alll- 
irould  be  eased  by  slowing  down  and 
less  are  learning  how  mistaken  they 
Each  letdown  in  the  rearming  sched- 
brought  a  further  letdown  In  allied 
relations,  which  In  turn,  has  dragged  lower 
the  di  if ense  effort — a  tragic  cycle  of  weakness 
begot  by  weakness. 

BASOUHO  MUSfT  SIf» 

Is  this  surprising.    A  treaty  Is  more 

i  promise  of  friendship  akme.     It  Is 

bln^ng  contract  In  which  each  side  takes 

definite  obligatlona.    For  one  partner  to 

his  obligations   invites   default   by 
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of    views   must    be    expected 

amon^  allies.    These  dlfferenoes  may  require 

by  all.     But  ones  the  under- 

la  set,  bargaining  and  haggling  should 

Bach  nation  should  set  about  carrying 

end  of  the  common  undertaking. 
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pariHiTK  ao/Lta  mccDxo 

Tbd  recent  decisions  on  NATO's  future 
bulldx  p  were  much  too  indefinite.  True,  one 
cannot  decide  in  advance  what  the  year  of 
maxin  lum  peril  will  he.  But  this  makes  it  all 
the  IE  ore  Important  to  fix  specific  goals — of 
how  o  luch  is  to  be  done  by  what  time — both 
for  ou  "selves  and  our  allies.  Tou  cannot  have 
good  1  alth  among  allies  luxless  the  rommlt- 
ments  each  undertakes  are  spelled  out  be- 
yond goubt. 


What  should  be  dons  now  Is  to  make  elear 
•saetly  what  we  fsel  oursslvss  bound  to  do 
and  ^Huit  we  feel  our  alllas  committed  to  do. 
Hard  and  fast  goals  of  performance  shotUd 
be  set  for  both  ourselves  and  our  allies  and 
held  to  without  stretchouts  or  excuses. 

May  I  emphasise,  that  we  as  well  ss  th* 
Boropeans  have  fallen  down  on  the  goals  sal 
in  the  past. 

xuaon  Dseaivas  rrsa&r 

Some  Europeans  sssm  to  have  slipped  toto 
the  attitude  of  feeling  that  there  U  UtUe  that 
they  themselves  can  ot  nssd  to  do.     They 

reason  that  It  Is  American  power  which  de- 
ters Russia  from  going  to  war  and  that  as 
long  as  we  are  committed  to  set  against  ag^ 
greaslon,  nothing  mors  to  nssdsd  and  Mvaopm 
doss  not  have  to  press  Its  own  rearming. 

Those  Europeans  who  eliag  to  such  a  mla- 
gulded  notion  should  realise  that  in  effect, 
they  are  asking  the  United  States  to  go  It 
ak>ns.  Mind  you.  thto  ooxuitry  does  not 
want  to  go  It  alone.  We  have  taken  our 
stand.  The  question  to  whether  Europe  will 
force  us  to  stand  alone  by  falling  to  make 
its  promised  contrUmtlon  to  the  commoa 
defense. 

BOVBT  sBTTUiaant 

Thto  simple  fact  to  worth  restating  to  our 
alliee — NATO  committed  us  to  Europe's  de- 
fense but  only  on  condition  that  Burope 
rebuild  an  effective  defenas  for  Itself.  These 
two  obligations  hang  together. 

The  need  for  completing  NATOt  rearm- 
ing has  not  been  lessened;  nor  would  It  b« 
made  unnecessary,  even  if  there  were  a 
settlement  with  the  Soviets. 

Two  facts  which  confront  ua  wUl  not 
Changs  in  the  foreseeaUe  future. 

Fact  one  to  the  extent  of  readied  military 
power  the  Soviets  already  have,  both  la 
Russia  and  in  satellite  lands. 

Rict  two  to  that  any  settlement  which  to 
arrived  at — if  any  be  possible— can  only  be 
a  giiarded  one  in  relation  to  thto  «»»«-*««g 
Soviet  military  power. 

aSUHlTlWO    CSaMAKT 

In  short,  evan  a  settlement  would  re- 
quire military  forces  of  considerable  size 
and  particularly  in  Europe.  As  long  as  Ger- 
many remains  divided  we  must  guard 
against  an  attempt  to  unite  It  by  armed 
aggression  from  the  Bast  European  satel- 
lites. If  Germany  to  reunited  by  agree- 
ment, the  same  danger  of  civil  war  or  satel- 
lite invasion  will  hang  over  us.  The  forces 
to  forestall  such  a  move  must  be  in  being, 
on  the  soil  of  Europe,  capable  of  being 
thrust  Into  Instant  lue.  They  cannot  be  oa 
paper — promised  for  the  future. 

As  General  Bidgway  pointed  out  In  hta 
most  recent  report.  Western  European 
forces  still  number  fewer  than  the  satelp 
lite  divisions  alone. 

BTis  TO  smitnu 

Whether  NATO  wUl  be  carried  through  win 
depend  largely  on  what  to  done  at  Bermuda, 
later  this  month.  Thto  allied  conference 
comes  at  a  fateful  moment.  It  to  almost 
*a  if  some  master  playwright  had  set  the 
stage  for  a  mighty  drama  In  which  the  char- 
acter of  nations  to  put  to  test. 

Already,  before  a  truce  in  Korea  seemed 
likely,  pressures  for  tax  reductions  and  arms 
cuts  were  buUdtng  up.  Seme  government 
leaders  here  and  abroad  had  begun  to  talk 
of  national  economy  being  more  important 
than  national  security. 

These  preesures  wiU  be  swelled  by  any 
truce  in  Korea.  Can  they  be  restoted?  The 
answer  depends  largely  on  the  leadership 
shown  at  Bermuda.  Who  will  represent 
France  we  do  not  know.  It  to  to  the  gxiid- 
ance  of  President  Elsenhower  and  Winston 
Churchin  that  we  must  look. 


THS  CBOICS  BSrOBK  VB 

WUl  they  lead  us  down  the  path  which 
promises  immediate  ease  but  to  really  that 
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of  scuttle-«nd-run.  even  as  after  the  close 
of  World  War  II?  Or  will  they  lead  us  down 
the  seemingly  rougher  but  safer  road  of 
holding  our  strength  together  until  peace 
to  made  sure? 

Vowing  to  stand  on  guard  will  not  suffice, 
if  the  words  are  not  backed  by  actions  which 
give  them  reality.  We  already  have  had  one 
example  of  much  talk  of  national  security 
contradicted  by  actions  which  expose  us  to 
any  enemy.  I  refer  to  the  failure  to  enact 
a  stand-by  mobilization  law  in  readiness 
against  another  emergency. 

A  SaAMZrUI.  BLUMOCB 

This  Inaction  means  that  in  any  future 
emergency,  priceless  time  will  be  lost,  in- 
flation will  be  certain,  the  national  debt 
heaped  higher,  our  casualties  made  heavier, 
and  our  ability  to  retaliate  against  enemy 
attack  weakened — needlessly.  Thto  failure 
to  pass  a  stand-by  mobilization  law — for 
which  a  fearful  price  will  have  to  be  paid — 
la  all  the  more  shameful  because  it  was  so 
largely  a  sacrlflce  of  the  national  interest  to 
those  who  seek  undue  profit  in  wartime. 

Rich  and  powerful  as  this  Nation  to,  we 
cannot  afford  such  selfish  disregard  of  what 
readiness  against  the  threat  of  atomic  war 
involves. 

While  standing  guard  I  would  not  shut 
out  the  possibility  of  negoUation.  We  should 
be  prepared  to  disciiss  our  problems  with 
any  nation,  including  Soviet  Russia.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  we  should  know  just 
what  the  peacemaking  requires  of  us,  where 
concessions  can  be  made  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment, and  where  we  must  hold  firm. 

TKnnC  THUfOS  TBaOUOB 

An  enduring  structure  of  peace  cannot  be 
built  by  hasty  impro^slng  or  upon  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  either  panic  or  complacency, 
anger  or  wtohful  thinking.  We  must  build 
upon  the  solid  rock  of  understanding  of 
those  basic  interrelationships,  connecting  up 
all  our  problems  and  which  must  always  be 
kept  in  balance  if  peace  to  to  be  secure. 
We  would  do  better  to  be  studying  these 
largely  Impersonal  Interrelationshipe,  piec- 
ing them  into  a  unified  whole,  than  to  be 
guessing  what  may  lie  behind  the  latest 
Soviet  maneuvers. 

These  interrelatloiuhlps  cannot  all  be  dto- 
cussed  here.  Let  me  cite  several  parUcu- 
larly  Important  for  allied  relations: 

DISABMAICXMT  FOB  AU. 

1.  We  mvtot  prees  ahead  with  our  own  re- 
arming to  reduce  the  present  disparity  with 
the  BovleU,  unless  and  until  the  Soviets 
agree  to  effective  dtoarmament.  I  am  ttx 
disarmament,  but  only  If  all  disarm  together 
In  a  balanced  way. 


Aocsnssioif 

a.  We  shoxild  do  nothing  to  weaken  the 
principle  of  unswerving  resistance  to  any 
and  all  acts  of  aggression. 

rmAcaruL  tsadb  omlt 

S.  We  must  make  certain  that  any  trade 
with  China,  the  SovleU  or  their  satellites, 
contributes  to  peace  and  to  llfUng  the  Uving 
standards  of  their  people,  not  to  strengthen- 
ing their  destructive  power  for  war.  Com- 
muntot  theory  holds  that  the  Western  na- 
tions ars  bound  to  be  split  apart  by  rivalry 
for  markets  and  desire  for  trade.  We  and  our 
allies  vrlU  betray  all  that  we  have  fought  for 
since  the  wsr's  end  if  we  fall  to  arrive  at 
common  disciplines  to  make  certain  that 
what  to  traded  cannot  be  used  to  kill  ouz 
children  and  grandchildren. 

HAHO  AMB  FAffr  0OAX.S 

4.  Whatever  the  course  adopted,  we  must 
demonstrate  o\ir  determination  not  by 
tough  speechea.  but  by  carrying  out  the  con- 
crete goato  we  and  our  allies  set  for  ourselves. 

TSAOC.   NOT   Am 

6.  Although  we  should  work  for  gradual 
tariff  cuts  among  all  nations,  let  us  not  de- 


ceive ourselves  into  believing  that  tariff  re- 
ductions will  solve  all  our  economic  problems 
or  that  they  can  take  the  place  of  the  stem 
measures  needed  to  set  a  nation's  economic 
house  in  order. 

Certainly  we  would  be  happy  to  lift  from 
our  baclts  the  burden  of  aiding  others.  Euro- 
peans would  feel  happier  to  be  freed  of  the 
necessity  of  receiving  aid.  But  we  do  the 
allied  cause  a  cruel  disservice  if  we  read  too 
much  into  thto  "trade,  not  aid"  slogan,  as 
some  have. 

MOTX8  AND  BKABCS 

Every  nation — not  Just  thto  country — has 
its  trade  restrictions,  tariffs,  quotas,  depreci- 
ated currencies,  and  other  devices.  Some 
have  been  adopted  for  reasons  of  national 
security.  Others  have  seemed  necessary  to 
support  high  wages  and  improving  living 
leveto.  We  miist  take  account  of  these  motes 
in  the  eyes  of  others  as  well  as  of  the  beam 
in  our  own  eyes. 

Hiunan  beings  must  constantly  choose  be- 
tween expediency  and  principle.  That  Is 
no  less  true  In  the  relations  of  nations.  Thto 
choice  between  expediency  and  principle  has 
been  a  major  irritant  in  Korea.  Many  of  us 
have  felt  that  those  who  criticized  the  Amer- 
ican position  did  not  understand  it. 

By  far  the  heaviest  bxirden  of  the  Korean 
war  was  borne  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea.  We  suffered  more 
than  135.000  casualties,  of  which  more  than 
40,000  are  dead  or  missing.  We  hsd  to  pay 
billions  in  additional  taxes  which  meant 
hardship  and  deprivation  for  many  of  our 
citizens. 

VmAT  WX  rOTTOHT  FOB 

For  what?  We  sought  no  territory  In  Ko- 
rea, no  outlets  for  Investment,  or  trade,  oe 
profit — or  anything  material. 

We  fought  to  uphold  a  principle — that  ag- 
gression should  not  be  allowed  to  go  tm- 
checked. 

We  had  no  prior  plans  for  going  into  Ko- 
rea. We  did  not  even  stop  to  calcuUte  what 
It  would  cost  us. 

Tet  some  soiight  to  depict  our  role  In 
Korea  as  discreditable  and  even  sintoter. 

DON'T  ADMIT  XD  CHINA 

When  we  think  of  aU  the  blood  and  treas- 
tire  that  has  been  spilled,  not  only  in  Korea 
but  in  the  last  two  world  wars,  to  estabUsh 
thto  principle  that  aggression  shall  not  go 
unchecked,  we  cannot  understand  how  we 
can  be  expected  to  agree  that  a  government 
engaged  in  aggression,  as  to  that  of  Red 
China,  should  be  admitted  to  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  United  Nations,  which  was  set 
up  to  prevent  aggression. 

Many  critics  of  American  policy  in  Korea 
atoo  urged  the  slowing  of  Western  Europe's 
rearming.  They  Ignored  the  fact  that  In 
working  to  seep  Europe  militarily  weak  they 
helped  prblong  the  bloody  stalemate  In  the 
Far  East. 


leal  and  economic  difficulties.    AU  of  tu  can 
surmount  them. 

We  want  to  continue  with  the  NATO  aUl- 
ance.  Indeed  we  have  been  endeavoring  at 
ccmsiderable  cost — more  than  $40  biUions 
since  the  war's  end — to  make  it  work.  But 
let  no  one  think  that  we  have  become  so  de- 
pendent upon  others  that  we  would  sacrlflce 
our  principles  or  that  those  allied  with  us 
can  Ignore  the  obligations  they  voluntarUy 
assiuned. 

In  the  past.  Western  Eurc^M's  complaint 
was  that  we  came  only  after  war  started. 
Now  we  are  there  in  advance  of  any  conflict. 

Burope  loves  Uberty  no  less  than  we  do. 
There  to  not  a  single  country  in  Europe  which 
cannot  c(»npare  its  acccxnpllshments  with 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  that  con>- 
parison  find  J\istified  confidence  for  the  fu- 
t\ire.  Hie  challenge  we  face  to  not  that  we 
lack  the  strength  for  the  task  ahead  or  that 
the  values  we  hold  are  not  worth  the  effort. 
Our  problem  to  essentiaUy  one  of  organizing 
the  strength  at  our  command  and  of  accept- 
ing the  disciplines  needed  to  preserve  these 
values. 

The  road  down  which  we  must  go  to  long 
and  thorny.  But  worth  traveling.  For  at 
the  end  lies  the  peace  mankind  has  yearned 
for  over  the  centuries.  We  ask  for  nothing 
but  the  peace  which  Woodrow  Witoon,  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  and  Harry  Trximan  sought  and 
which  Dwight  Elsenhower  now  seelLS — noth- 
ing but  a  peace  which  the  whole  world  can 
share. 


The  struggle  for  peace  to  Indeed  a  global 
<me.  Weakness  in  Europe  becomes  a  source 
of  weakness  In  Asia  and  vice  versa.  If  the 
Far  East  to  to  be  stabilized  effectively,  we 
miist  grow  stronger  not  only  In  the  Orient 
but  in  Europe — simultaneously. 

Those  who  assailed  America  as  a  war- 
monger, or  who  cried  that  a  prepared  West 
would  provoke  Soviet  aggression  or  that  a 
rearmed  America  would  forsake  diplomacy 
for  war  have  been  proven  wrong.  It  to  time 
we  naUed  fast  the  truth  that  there  can  be 
no  security  in  weakness.  Security  can  rest 
only  on  strength. 

CAN   SAVS   AIXIANCB 

In  condisrton,  may  I  stress  that  I  beUe»e 
that  wise  leadership  can  aave  the  Western 
aUlance.  It  can  be  saved  by  a  fxiU.  frank 
examination  of  ovir  mutual  problems  and  by 
laying  down  firm  goato  which  we  and  our 
alUes.  both,  Uve  vv  to.   AU  of  us  have  poUt- 


Hoose  Jeiiit  ResoIntioB  240 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVEB 

Thursday,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  240  seeks  the  closing  of 
the  Mexican  border  to  unescorted  mi- 
nors. Some  of  you  have  probably  heard 
an  objection  to  It  to  the  effect  that  such 
legislation  would  be  an  affront  to  our 
sister  Republic  of  Mexico.  To  my  mind 
that  objection  is  entirely  without  merit. 
for  I  do  not  believe  the  Mexican  Oovem- 
ment  is  any  more  desirous  of  having  our 
teenagers  come  into  their  country  and 
participate  in  illegal  acts  than  we  are  to 
have  them  do  so. 

Although  House  Joint  Resolution  240 
is  designed  primuily  to  cut  off  a  supply 
of  illegal  narcotics  to  our  youngsters,  it 
will  serve  as  well  to  shield  them  from 
other  vices  prevalent  in  Mexican  border 
towns.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
situation  in  these  towns  is  critical,  I  in- 
sert an  article  by  Grant  Macdonald,  staff 
wrltCT  for  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  en- 
titled "Sin  for  Sale."  appearing  in  that 
paper  on  May  19.  1953.  I  hope  the  facts 
presented  below  will  shock  this  House 
into  action  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
240. 

Bm  roe  Sau 
(By  Grant  Macdonald) 
(EoiTOB's  Note.— Below  the  International 
boundary,  as  accessible  as  any  California 
suburb.  Ues  Tljxiana.  Once  a  dusty  border 
town,  it  has  become  a  bustling  "sin  city"  few 
sensation  seekers  craving  wine,  women,  song, 
or  dope.  For  United  States  teenagers.  Ti- 
juana looms  wide  open,  like  a  gaudy  trap. 
San  Diego  authorities  fear  It  so  m\ich  they 
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w»nt  tlM  border  cloaed  tc  unaacorted  Jurv- 
nllea.  Governor  Warren's  crime  eommtMkm 
Isst  week  blasted  Tljoana's  teenage  lure 
and  promptly  was  assailed  hf  Mexico's  Los 
Angeles  consul  fenerml,  Salrador  Dohart  M^ 
tor  erroneous  reports.  Beeaose  of  this  sur- 
prising town's  emergence  as  a  postwar  center 
of  controyersy.  and  mindful  that  these 
artlrtas  may  be  challenged  In  some  quarters, 
the  Ifirror  today  starts  publication  of  a  first- 
hand stirrtj  by  staff  writer-photographer 
Grant  Macdonald.  Before  either  the  crime 
C(  mmlsslon's  charges  or  the  consul's  counter- 
charges appeared  Be  spent  dangerotis  days 
and  nights  in  Tijuana  digging  out  the 
facts.  Toull  find  them  soberly  llltunlnat- 
tog.  And  urgent  reading  for  California 
^parents.  Macdonald's  first  two  articles  pre- 
•ent  the  seamy  side  of  Tijuana.  His  last 
two  will  deal  with  legitimate  tourist  at- 
tractions.) 

TtnnuTA.  lanco. — On  the  table  beside  my 
typewriters  Is  a  "bindle"  of  Mexican  heroin — 
sinister  "H"  in  the  Ungo  of  the  drug  addict. 
Its  source  was  a  Tijuana  cab  drlrer.  It  cost 
•5. 

The  reason  I  got  an  assignment  here  for 
the  Mirror  to  find  out  what  the  real  Tijuana 
la  like,  was  to  impress  our  readers  with  the 
fact  that  this  sleepy  Mexican  border  town 
now  is  truly  an  erll  place. 

American  kids,  teenagers,  can  buy  similar 
btndles  of  narcotics  here  with  little  dlfll- 
eulty.  Many  do.  And  that's  not  all  they 
can  buy  in  Tijuana. 

This  series  of  articles  should  prore  to 
you.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CallXornia  Parent,  that 
Tijuana  is  not  the  place  to  allow  your 
youngstexs  to  visit  uneseorted  by  adults. 

The  Crime  Commission's  final  report  to 
Goyemor  Warren,  rrteaaed  last  week,  puts 
It  bluntly:  "Authorities  In  San  Diego  face 
•  •  •  a  difflcult  situation  witii  the  number 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  crossing  the  border 
Into  Mexico  to  get  narcotics  and  harmful 
entertainment." 

The  commission  Is  so  right. 

San  nego  lAw  enforcement  olDcials  ap- 
pealed in  desperation  to  the  secretary  of 
•tat*  "conoernlng  the  proMnn  of  unes- 
corted Juveniles  going  into  Mexico."  But 
they  rtceived  no  reply. 

Tou  CAM  ran  rr 

I  talked  with  District  Attorney  James 
Don  Keller  of  San  Diego  County  before  I 
croased  into  this  border  sinvUle. 

Here's  what  he  told  me: 

•If  you're  looking  for  It  you  can  find  It 
to  Tijuana." 

Lawman  Keller  la  so  right,  toe.  I  came 
bare  looking  for  It  and  found  the  full 
treatment. 

Not  only  the  dope  but  wide-open  prosti- 
tution and  everything  alse  that  cooMe  under 
the  heading  of  "sin." 

All  operating  openly  behind  the  conven- 
iently turned  derrleres  of  the  local  cops. 

According  to  United  States  Navy  Medical 
Department  records  there  are  2,000  known 
prostitutes  happily  "working"  here.  Right 
here  in  Tijuana  where  the  population  Is 
figured  at  75.000. 

There  are  r^ular  houses  of  Ul-fame  open 
24  hours  a  day..  But  prosUtution  techni- 
cally is  against  the  law  here — as  elsewhere 
in  Mexico. 

juTrxDra  APLnrrr 

Murder — quick  and  brutal — Is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Tijuana.  Most  are  rub-outs  of  Bfexl- 
cans  who  Inform  on  border  smugglers.  In- 
formers receive  high  pay  from  American 
border  customs  agents.  But  they  can't  buy 
life  Insurance. 

Here,  prominently  displayed  on  the  counter 
of  Old  Paris  Book  Store  you  or  yoiu*  son  or 
daughter  can  buy  some  of  the  world's  filthi- 
est pornography.     For  50  cenU  to  $3.85. 

The  mayor  of  Tijuana — Sierra  ¥«» — cut 
loose  a  blast  at  our  CailfomU  CrloM  Com- 
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mliMon.    He  Insisted  that  dope  peddlers  are 
pro  nptly  arrested,  on  detection. 

Ctmld  be.  But  maybe  the  mayor's  boys 
ami  the  local  gendarmes  catch  a  different 
trei  tment  up  and  down  the  E.ialn  drag  than 
do  pt  visiting  newspapennan  or  hundreds  of 
American  kids  In  lYJtiana  for  "some 
llvln'." 

this    place   used   to   be   called   Tla 
Ju^a — which  means  "Aunt  Jane." 

come  with  me  down  the  main  stem — 
Ri!Voluclon — as  nearly  a  mllll3n 
Tankecs  do  every  month.  Mostly 
'11  see  only  the  gay  souvenir  shops.  Smell 
tacos  and  little  enchiladas  and  the  leather 
and  sandals, 
smell  good. 
the  sidewalk  peddlers  with  their  trays 
of  ^llver  buckles.  Very  nice.  But  don't  try 
to  I  »hotograph  one  of  them.  I  did  and  three 
of  Ixem  ganged  up  on  me  and  threatened  to 
tak !  the  camera  away.  Because  I  didn't  offer 
mopey. 

TKS  TANKSX  SOtXAB 

llow  It's  true  that  Americans  have  made 
TIJ  lana  what  it  is.  Americans  and  our  won- 
der rul  money.  Tijuana  loves  American 
mooey. 

>  nd  that  monthly  million  Yankees  leave 
mere  than  $150  million  here  every  year. 
Thsy  leave  this  fortune  In  the  three- 
hu  idred-odd  shops  and  fifty -odd  skid  row 
tyi  r  night  clubs  strung  along  the  main  stem. 

<  H  course  there  are  some  good  things  here, 
lile  the  Jal  Alal  games  in  Fronton  Palace. 
An  1  the  beautiful  Caliente  race  track,  where 
boi  h  horses  and  dogs  run  at  the  same  facil- 
ity 

i  ind  many  Americans  (not  this  one)  enjoy 
th(  bvillfights  every  Simday  through  the 
suiuner. 

But  these  are  the  Innocenta. 

wxraovT  viatua 

iust  one  block  off  the  main  street  Is  a  dirty 
iltl  le  shack,  unpainted  and  unpretty.  Thou- 
•ai  ds  of  servicemen — and  Juveniles  from  San 
Dii  go  and  Los  Angeles — know  that  Inside 
thi  I  dingy  dive  are  ladies  of  not  only  easy 
vir  iue.  but  almost  no  virtue  at  all. 

i  i  few  blocks  out  of  town,  on  the  road  to 
Cal  iente.  Is  a  big  motel.  Inside  are  20  "ladles 
of  the  evening,"  who  are  available  in  the 
da]  time  too. 

In  another  such  establishment  the  sign 
saj  s  "Hotel."    Sure,  you  can  get  a  room  thete 
fori  sleeping.    But    you're    a    sleepy    man, 
r,  if  you  get  past  the  perfumed  parties 
in  ^he  lobby. 

the  comer  of  Avenlda  Revolucion  and 
Street  Is  a  Itne-up  of  Innocent  look- 
yellow  taxlcabs.    The  drivers  of  these 
can  and  win  take  you  to  or  get  for 
anything  from  marijuana  to  heroin,  raw 
,  or  their   moat  plentiful   product — 
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every  comer  In  lljuana  men  without 

,  and  many  very  young  men  too,  get 

nudged  arm,   the  plucked   sleeve,   the 

"You  want  some  fun,  scnor?"    Or 

soriiethlng  much  more  to  the  point. 

I  listrlct  Attorney  Keller,  who  doesn't  have 

■rorry  about  votes  from  Mexicans  on  this 

of  the  border,  says  "Tijuana  is  a  victim 

circumstance. 

Tijuana  Is  a  'sin  town'  built  on  Amerl- 
doUars."  he  says. 

agree.  And  I  sympathize  with  hU  de- 
mahds  to  close  the  border  to  unescorted  uu- 
der  ige  American  kids. 
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^  he  venereal  disease  rate  ot  United  States 
serylcemen   visiting   here  Is  extremely   low. 
there  is  a  GI  prophylactic  station  50 
yafils  inside  the  American  line. 

1 1  San  Diego  a  reliable  source  told  me 
ths  t  the  VD  rate  in  hlghachools.  because  of 
Tijiana.  Is  "absolutely  shocking." 

t  ecently  customs  and  Immlgraticm  men 
,h»  border  stopped  returning  teen-agera 


who  were  not  accompanied  by  adults,  quea* 
tloned  them  as  to  their  reasons  for  visiting 
Tijuana. 

Most  answered  frankly:  "Oirls." 

Some  answered  with  a  little  urglngt 
"Marijuana." 

A  few  answered  after  considerable  urging: 
••Heroin." 

Fortunately — so  far — despite  the  fact  nar- 
cotics can  be  easily  bought  here,  records 
show  most  of  the  buyers  are  known  dope  ad- 
dicts and  not  thrill-seeking  youngsters. 

As  I  wind  up  this  piece  my  watch  saya 
4:50  p.  m.  In  t>  minutea  I  have  a  rendes- 
vous  with  a  plainclothes  United  States  cus- 
toms agent.  I'm  going  with  him  to  see  for 
myself  some  of  the  things  TlJ\iana  has  to 
offer  on  the  side  streets — after  dark. 


Wky  Cu*!  CMutnKtiM  af  Tallic  Crack 
Dm$  Be  Stopped? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  S.  MHIER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  ROUS!  OP  RXPRESOTTATIVZS 

Thursdap.  June  18,  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rscots.  I  Include  the  f<rflowlnc  let- 
ten 

HoLTON,  KAJn.,  June  12.  19S3. 

Bon.  HowAiD  S.  Muxaa, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Mnjju:  I  am  wondering  if  Con- 
gress is  f  uUy  informed  oX  the  work  on  TutUa 
Creek  Dam. 

Until  lately  they  have  been  running  tliree 
ahlfts  and  at  the  present  time  have  a  dam 
15  feet  high  seemingly  three-fourths  way 
across  the  valley  with  a  very  limited  space 
left  for  flood  waters  of  a  4-  or  5-inch  rain 
ttiat  so  frequently  falls  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. Such  a  flood  occurring  now  would 
put  farms  and  homes  under  water  for  miles 
up  the  valley.  Most  of  these  farms  are  in 
crops  and  many  of  them  not  purchased  by 
the  Government  and  a  lot  not  even  ap- 
praised- 

They  have  bought  only  •  small  acreage  and 
are  using  the  $5  million  apfH-oprlated  on  the 
dam.  in  hopes  of  getting  It  so  far  along 
that  later  approfHrlatlons  will  be  made  to 
comi^lete  the  dam. 

My  question  is:  Under  the  etrcumstanoes 
isn't  the  Government  liable  for  crops,  homes, 
loss  of  stock.  Inimdated  cemeteries,  etc.  I 
know  of  no  graves  moved  at  this  time  and 
no  move  to  do  so.  Why  has  this  condition 
been  allowed  to  exist?  We  an  know  of  the 
danger  of  floods  and  they  can  occur  any- 
time. Our  legislatiire  pasMd  a  resolution  to 
have  work  on  the  dam  stopped  several 
months  ago.  All  Kansas  is  against  the  dam. 
Why  isn't  Kansas  recognised? 

Kansas  City  is  back  of  the  progress  of  the 
dam.  They  have  encroached  on  the  river 
and  are  trying  to  funnel  flood  waters  through 
the  dty.  They  spent  (10  million  of  the 
people's  Red  Cross  money  to  reestabliah  In- 
dustries and  homes  right  back  into  the  dan- 
ger spot  again  Instead  of  moving  to  higher 
ground. 

So  we  see  the  injustice  tlwy  are  working  on 
Kansas  and  people  everywhere.  Missouri  has 
been  working  for  several  years  to  dam 
streams  in  Kansas  to  save  their  land,  and 
removing  from  the  tax  list  the  most  fertile 
land  In  the  State  of  Kansas.  This  is  a  very 
unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  Missouri.  Pibr- 
do:i  my  hasty  note. 
BespectfullTk 

A.  W.  B» 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1953 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Bilr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  I  am  inserting  today 
an  open  letter  from  Mr.  John  M.  Riordan 
which  was  published  recently  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Riordan  has 
asked  police  cooperation  in  stopping  the 
importation  of  bootleg  fireworks  into 
Illinois  and  has  been  told  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  help  on  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Riordan 's  case  points  again  to  the 
strong  need  of  prompt  adoption  of  H.  R. 
116.  the  bill  which  I  am  sponsoring  pro- 
hibiting the  shipment  of  fireworks  into 
any  State  which  prohibits  their  sale  or 
use.  The  bill  has  been  ordered  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  have  high  hope  that  the  report 
will  be  filed  today. 

May  I  reiterate  my  strong  hope  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  important  and  es- 
sential legislation.    The  letter  follows: 
Voicx  or  TBK  PxoPLS — A  Jo*  roa  CoNoaxss 

Chicago,  Jvme  8. — My  13-year-old  son 
asked  for  permission  to  send  for  what  we 
thought  were  harmless  fireworks,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  an  advertising  pamphlet.  In- 
stead, he  ordered  and  received  a  gross  of  very 
dangerous  dynamite  capped  "bombe." 

I  confiscated  these  bombs  after  paying 
him  the  purchase  price  and  took  them  to 
the  Gresham  police  station.  The  police  were 
very  cooperative.  They  explained  that  these 
fireworks  are  shipped  by  express  and  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  them. 

Cant  we  legislate  against  these  greedy 
characters  who  operate  this  business? 

JouM  M.  BioaBAir. 


H.  R.4023 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  itoirrAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  statement  made  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  considering 
H.  R.  4023  indicates  the  atUtude  of 
stockmen,  operating  small  spreads,  to- 
ward this  legislation.  Mr.  Roland  E. 
Marshall  is  a  typical  small  operator  with 
grazing  rights  in  the  national  forest,  and 
his  testimony  is  representative  of  that 
received  from  dozens  of  other  similarly 
situated  stockmen  in  Montana. 
Mr.  Marshall's  statement  follows: 
I  am  Ronald  B.  Marshall,  of  Lolo,  Mont., 
I  am  president  of  the  Lolo  Stock  Associa- 
tion, and  I  have  a  grazing  permit  for  110 
head  of  cattle  on  the  Lolo  National  Forest. 
I  have  traveled  the  long  distance  from  west- 
cm  Montana  to  express  my  opposition  to 


H.  S.  4023  and  the  opposition  of  the  several 
organizations  who  have  autborlaed  me  to 
represent  them  here  today. 

I  speak  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  17 
members  of  the  Lolo  Stock  Association,  who 
run  from  50  to  100  head  each  on  the  national 
forest:  3,600  members  of  the  western  Mon- 
tana Fish  and  Game  Association;  430  mem- 
bers of  Ravalli  County  Fish  and  WUdllfe  As- 
sociation; 42S  membeis  of  the  Poison  Out- 
door's,  Inc.:  and  the  entire  State  member- 
ship of  the  Montana  WUdllfe  Federation. 

Tills  bill  Is  not  In  the  interest  of  the  small 
and  medium-sized  stockmen  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  Interest  of  the  American 
public  who  own  the  land  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  Unfortunately,  very  few 
of  the  small  and  medium-sized  stockmen 
fully  understand  how  this  bill  wUl  affect 
them  In  the  long  run.  Those  who  do  are  op- 
posed to  this  bUl. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Intent  of  the  spon- 
sors and  supporters  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
by  law  for  administration  of  the  national  for- 
est grazing  lands  on  the  same  basis  as  now 
applies  to  the  Taylor  grazing  lands.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Montana  in  1946  I  lived  in 
Chains.  Idaho,  where  I  had  permits  to  Taylor 
grazing  lands.  The  Federal  man  in  charge 
of  these  lands  was  responsible  for  such  a 
large  area  that  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  get  around  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
range  or  check  on  trespass.  Control  of  the 
grazing  was  definitely  in  the  hands  of  the 
stockmen  who  used  the  range.  There  had 
been  no  range  improvements  since  the  days 
of  the  CCC  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
land  was  overgrazed  and  in  poor  condition. 
In  our  own  self  interest,  neither  I  nor  the 
members  of  the  organizations  I  represent 
here  today  want  to  see  any  relaxation  of  the 
strict  administration  of  the  national  forest 
grazing  lands  under  the  existing  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  have  been  developed  over  the 
years  in  cooperation  with  stockmen.  These 
rules  and  regulations  are  fair  and  from  my 
experience,  they  are  administered  Justly. 
They  give  full  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  the  grazing  permit  holder  and  at  the 
same  time  take  Into  consideration  other 
uses  of  the  land,  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  watershed  protection,  recreation, 
hunting,  and  fishing. 

Neither  I  nor  others  known  to  me,  who 
graze  on  national  forest  land  have  any  fear 
of  losing  oiiT  permits  or  being  regulated  out 
of  business.  We  work  cooperatively  and  in 
close  harmony  with  the  Forest  Service  ofll- 
clals.  Last  year  I  constructed  four  water- 
holes  on  my  permit  area  and  this  year  the 
Ptorest  Service  has  funds  to  construct  addi- 
tional improvements  on  the  area.  Working 
together,  we  are  increasing  the  nimiber  of 
stock  that  can  be  put  on  the  range.  We 
know  that  only  the  availability  of  grass  will 
give  us  security  and  that  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  laws. 

I  know  of  many  stockmen  who  would  be 
happy  If  there  was  no  competition  for  the 
grass  from  big  game  animala.  Hunting  and 
fishing  is  a  national  heritage  of  Americans, 
and  public  lands  should  be  administered  to 
provide  a  reasonable  balance  between  use 
by  livestock  and  wild  game.  The  national 
forests  are  administered  on  this  basis.  In 
the  area  in  which  I  live,  almost  half  as  many 
deer  and  elk  are  harvested  each  year  as 
there  are  livestock.  This  bill  states  that 
nothing  in  It  U  to  interfere  with  the  right 
to  hunt  and  fish  on  the  lands  affected,  but 
these  are  only  nice  words  if  livestock  con- 
sumes all  the  grass  and  browse,  and  erosion 
spoils  the  streams  so  that  there  is  no  game 
to  ahoot  or  fish  to  catch. 

The  extent  to  which  this  bUl  freezes  graz- 
ing permits  in  the  possession  of  present 
permit  holders  is  unjust  and  unnecessary. 
Permits  should  not  be  subject  to  being 
bought  and  sold  by  the  holder  of  the  permit 
or  passed  on  to  heirs  by  right  of  law.  Neither 
should  the  penult  holder  have  the  rl^t  to 


sublease  •  part  of  his  permit  tad  thereby  de- 
rive profit  from  the  difference  between  the 
low  graiOng  fee  charged  for  the  permit  and 
the  established  rate  for  privately  owned 
grazing  land.  Furthermore,  the  permit  hold- 
er should  be  required  to  own  his  base  prop- 
erty and  the  stock  which  use  the  permitted 
range. 

Upper  limits  as  provided  for  on  national 
forest  grazing  land  is  a  good  policy  which 
this  bUl  would  eliminate.  The  establish- 
ment of  upper  limits  prevents  any  poaeibUity 
of  monopoly  and  It  provides  a  fair  way  to 
distribute  the  relatively  cheap  but  limited 
grazing  areas  on  the  national  forests.  Tbese 
upper  limits  are  established  to  give  the  per- 
mit holder  only  his  fair  share  of  the  public 
range  which  is  in  great  demand.  It  favors 
the  local  community  building  rancher  and 
contributes  to  the  stability  of  the  local  live- 
stock industry  by  dlscotiraglng  the  specula- 
tors. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  the  provision 
In  this  bill  which  makes  it  possible  to  bring 
court  action  to  settle  matters  that  are  of  an 
administrative  natxu-e.  A  fair  and  adeqiiate 
system  already  exlste  for  appealing  the  deci- 
sions of  local  national  forest  administrator* 
to  higher  authorities,  un  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  Board  of  Appeals.  Granting 
permit  holders  have  the  same  righte  as  aU 
citizens  to  seek  protection  of  the  courts  in 
event  of  breach  of  contract,  damage  result- 
ing from  negligence,  etc.  There  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  subjecting  the  decisions  of  pub- 
lic land  administrators  to  court  decisions. 
Well  financed  permit  holders  could  drag  their 
cases  through  the  cotirts  for  years  while  the 
public  resources  continued  to  deteriorate. 
The  permit  holder  with  limited  finances 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  the  financial  bur- 
den of  prolonged  court  action. 

Neither  I  nor  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zations I  represent  feel  that  there  is  any  need 
to  change  the  present  system  of  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  national  forest  graz- 
ing is  administered.  Any  laws  that  are 
passed  in  tills  connection  should  provide 
for  a  level  of  administration  equal  to  or 
better  than  that  now  provided  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  rules  and  regulations. 
We  do  not  believe  H.  R.  4023  would  do  this, 
and  consequently  we  urge  that  the  bUl  b« 
kiUed. 


Other  Editors  Say  Tatfle  Creek  It  m 
Uanecessary  Dam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  S.  MILLER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak' 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times; 

Othxb  EniToas  Sat  Tuiilc  CakSK  Is  ah 
Unnbcessabt  Dam 

At  a  recent  press  conference  President 
Eisenhower  again  stressed  his  belief  in  the 
impcMrtance  of  local  Influence,  authority,  and 
direction  when  it  comes  to  deciding  about 
the  construction  of  dams  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  should  be  put.  If  there  ever  waa 
a  case  where  this  principle  should  apply.  It  Is 
the  case  of  the  proposed  Tuttle  Creek  Dam. 
in  the  Blue  River  VaUey  in  Kansas. 

There  is  grave  doubt  that  this  t88  mllUon 
project  wlU  accomplish  nearly  enough  in  the 
way  of  flood  control  to  warrant  the  flooding 
of  55,000  acres  of  some  of  America's  most  fer- 
tile farmland,  the  displacement  of  4.000  peo- 
ple, and  the  obUteration  of  •  towns.    Many 
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people  of  the  Blue  Blrer  Valley  are  emphatl- 
eally  oppcned  to  the  whole  scheme — and  they 
proved  their  feeUnge  last  faU  by  defeating 
the  Incumbent  Congresaman,  who  favored 
the  dam,  and  elected  hla  opponent,  who  ran 
on  a  platform  for  Its  abandonment.  A  spe- 
cial commission  of  Independent  engineers 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Kansas  has 
held  that  the  dam  Is  xmnecessary,  and  the 
Missouri  Basin  Survey  Commission  has  ques< 
tioned  the  efficacy  of  Tuttle  Creek  and  re- 
lated projects  in  forestalling  large-scale 
floods.  Yet  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
continues  to  argue  that  funds  tor  this  dam. 
which  have  been  eliminated  from  the  revised 
1954  budget  now  under  consideration,  should 
be  restored. 

Large  dams  are  not  the  only  means — and 
sometimes  are  clearly  not  the  best  means — 
of  preventing  floods.  Upstream  watershed 
management  Ir  a  constructive  method  of 
flood  prevention  by  making  the  best  use  of 
land  Instead  of  a  destructive  method  of  flood 
control  by  flooding  land.  The  recent  House 
action  In  voting  $5  million  in  the  Agriculture 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  watershed 
protection  Is  a  small  but  encouraging  sign 
of  congressional  Interest  In  this  form  of  flood 
prevention  through  reforestation,  soil  con- 
servation, building  of  small  check  dams,  and 
the  like.  In  many  areas  It  Is  far  preferable 
to  multimillion-dollar  flood-control  work 
downstream,  especially  when  the  latter  Is 
opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
most  Inunediately  affected.  This  seems  clear- 
ly to  be  the  case  in  the  Blue  River  Valley  of 
Kansas. 


CoaameBioratiBf  tkc  700tb  ABaivenary 
of  Lithnania 


EIXTENSION  OF  RElrfARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  eminent  committee  of  Americans, 
headed  by  Vice  President  Nixon  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  is  gathering 
in  Washington  this  weekend  for  the 
festival  of  Lithuanian  art  and  music. 

This  festival,  commemorating  the 
700th  anniversary  of  Lithuania  and  its 
contributions  to  the  culture  and  free- 
dom of  America,  is  an  opportunity  for 
us  all  to  pause  briefly  in  the  rush  of 
daily  living  and  consider  America's  proud 
heritage. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
number  only  about  1  million,  less  than 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation. Yet — and  herein  lies  America's 
greatness — these  sons  and  daughters  of 
Lithuania  have  contributed  their  share 
of  color  and  strength  to  the  American 
tapestry. 

Since  their  first  King — King  Min- 
daugas — was  crowned  in  A.  D.  1253,  the 
Lithuanians  have  been  a  race  of  cul- 
tured, freedom -seeking  people. 

That  search  for  freedom  led  many  of 
them  to  our  shores.  It  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
a  government  modeled  after  our  own, 
in  1918. 

Today  Lithuania  Is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians — an  act  of  aggression  which 
our  country  and  the  Western  Powers 
have  not  recognized. 


Bbt  free  Lithuania  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  ti  er  oppressed  people  and  In  the  hopes 
of  f  ree  men  everywhere. 

would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  I  congratulate  our  citizens  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  for  their  great  contribu- 
tiom  to  our  society. 


HI 


Weather  SUtion  at  Elko,  Nev. 


H)N 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  CUFTON  (CUFF)  YOUNG 

or  NXVAOA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  1953 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cen ;  weeks,  and  while  those  of  us  in  the 
Hoiise  have  been  engaged  in  a  diligent 
effc  rt  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our 
que  St  f<  r  justified  measures  of  econ<Hny. 
I  hi  ive  noted  a  recurrent  and  widespread 
sup  port  of  our  efforts  in  the  State  of 
N3iada.  both  by  individuals  and  news- 
paj  er  editors.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leai  :ues  will  be  interested  in  and  encour- 
age ci  by  an  example  of  this  forthright 
thi  ildng  and  responsible  attitude  toward 
oui  budgetary  problems. 

C  f  the  many  examples  from  the  people 
of  'Jevada  which  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention.  I  should  like  to  read  one  from 
the  Elko  Daily  Free  Press,  at  Elko.  Nev.. 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  closing  of 
a  l  nited  States  Weather  Bureau  station 
at^lko.  It  exemplifies  the  honest  seek- 
inaof  an  honest  answer. 

'  "he  editor,  without  passing  upon  the 
gu<  stion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  station 
she  uld  be  continued,  proposes  a  pattern 
of  thinking  which  is  especially  stimu- 
lat  ng.  In  brief,  it  puts  the  problem  of 
economy  squarely  before  this  commu- 
nit  ^  And  if  this  approach  is  duplicated 
in  other  communities  throughout  the 
cotntry,  we  will  find  that  the  task  of 
geting  our  financial  housekeeping  in 
orqer  will  be  of  short  duration. 

/  Federal  expenditure  of  $18,000, 
wh  ch  I  understand  is  the  annual  cost 
of  this  weather  station  at  Elko,  Nev.. 
dw  ndles  to  insignificance  among  the 
milion-  and  billion-dollar  items  we  con- 
sidi  ir  in  these  Chambers.  But  this  rela- 
tive ly  small  sum  represents  benefits  to 
the  community  which  are  visibly  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  sum.  although  at 
the  same  time  the  value  is  diminished 
by  the  invisible  tax  taken  from  each 
IXMKet  to  provide  Federal  revenue. 

I ;  is  the  long-range  viewpoint  on  Fed- 
era  economy  and  resulting  benefits  in 
red  jced  taxes  that  the  editor  of  the  EHko 
Dafly  Free  Press  brings  to  light  in  his 
iiist  ussion. 

I  et  me  read  to  you  this  fine  example 
of  ncisive  thinking.  I  believe  you  will 
un<  erstand  why  I  feel  honored  to  repre- 
sen ;  the  people  of  Nevada. 

I  quote  from  the  May  29.  1953.  Issue 
of  the  Elko  Daily  Free  Press,  published 
at   iako,  Nev.: 

SpovLO  Ws  PiGHT  THc  Closikg  or  On* 

WKATHXa  Bttkkau? 
•rtie  Elko  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  told 
yest  erday  that  the  United  States  weather- 


bureau  station  In  this  city  la  to  be  closed  on 
June  30.  We  were  asked  by  a  representative 
of  this  governmental  department  not  to  reg- 
ister a  protest. 

In  what  position  do  we  find  ourselves?  As 
a  chamber-of-conunerce  organization,  we  are 
continuously  asking  for  reductions  In  taxa- 
tion. But  as  a  chamber  of  commerce,  we  are 
also  doing  everything  to  Improve  our  com- 
munity, to  bring  things  here  which  will  add 
to  our  payroll.  The  city  wUl  lose  approxi- 
mately $1,500  a  month  in  payroll  when  and 
If  the  weather  station  Is  closed. 

Actually  we  should  be  » ble  to  argue  this 
question  on  its  merits  before  we  take  a  stand 
one  way  or  another,  although  we  would  seri- 
ously regret  seeing  the  Government  move 
this  weather-bureau  station  from  Elko  for  a 
nimiber  of  reasons.  Newspaper  people  recog- 
nize that  weather  stories  are  among  the  moat 
interesting.  This  newspaper  keeps  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  the  weather  bureau, 
during  seasons  of  unusual  weather  and  we 
carry  weather  summaries  In  our  paper  daily. 

To  offset  this,  we  were  told  that  the 
weather  reports  will  still  be  available  to  us 
and  what  is  more  important,  we  feel,  to  the 
fliers  who  use  our  airport,  through  the  CAA. 
The  Government  contends  there  is  a  dupli- 
cation of  service  here,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
cut  taxation  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  ex- 
penses. We  fought  to  get  the  weather  sU- 
tion  here  because  we  felt  It  was  Important. 
Are  we  going  to  let  them  take  It  away  from 
us  now  without  an  additional  fight? 

First,  we  would  suggest  that  a  chamber- 
of -commerce  committee  should  start  an  Im- 
medtate  investigation  of  the  weather  bu- 
reau's activities  here  and  And  out  just  what 
they  have  meant  to  the  community  gen- 
erally. We  could  be  a  witness  at  such  • 
hearing,  giving  the  committee  members  o\ir 
impression  of  the  Importance  of  weather 
stories  to  the  public.  If  the  CAA  could 
duplicate  the  material  from  which  we  build 
these  stories,  as  a  public  service,  we  might 
not  have  much  of  a  point  for  arguing  for 
continuation  of  the  weather  bureau.  If  It 
was  determined  that  our  information  would 
be  meager.  It  might  well  be  that  this  would 
be  a  point  in  contlntiln^  the  weather  bureau 
here. 

Would  the  CAA  be  able  to  do  the  same  job 
the  Bureau  Is  now  doing?  Is  there  an  actual 
duplication  here?  Shouldn't  cuts  be  mad« 
in  some  other  weather  stations  which  are 
not  so  important  as  the  one  in  Elko,  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  much  air  travel 
here?  Will  the  closing  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
here  actually  be  a  wise  economy? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  might 
ask  our  Investigators  to  have  answered.  We 
needn't  t£ke  a  Federal  agent's  word  for  this, 
but  if  we  reached  a  firm  decision  one  way  or 
the  other,  we  would  be  in  a  better  poeltioa 
to  fight  the  move.  If  that  Is  what  the  con- 
clusion determined. 

Elko's  loss  of  $1,500  monthly  does  not  mean 
that  the  Government  will  save  that  much  by 
the  closing  of  the  Elko  station.  There  are 
five  employees  here  now.  We  understand  that 
only  one  will  be  separated  from  the  service. 
The  others  will  be  moved  to  other  stations. 
The  consolidation  will  save  some  money.  We 
do  not  know  bow  much.  Our  investigators 
coulc'  determine  the  amount,  but  consolida- 
tions over  the  entire  country  could  mean 
the  saving  of  a  sizable  svan. 

If  this  and  other  savings  are  made,  we 
win  ultimately  benefit  taxwise.  Is  that  what 
we  want?  That's  what  we've  been  howling 
fc-.  but  when  the  shoe  pinches  our  foot  we 
start  squirming.  We  might  as  well  be  frank 
about  that. 

So  It  seems  to  us*  that  the  answer  Ilea 
somewhere  else.  We  want  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau and  Its  fine  services;  we  want  to  save 
money,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  the  station, 
but  we  want  smaller  taxes.  All  this  being 
true,  how  do  we  reach  a  concliulon?  In  our 
mind  It  must  be  determined  by  weighing 
the   need  of  the   weather  station  for   this 
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section  of  Iteirada,  wbetlMf  tlie  OAA  can  do 
the  job  without  tba  weather  station  and 
whether  or  not  the  weather  statkMi  Is  an 
essential  arm  of  the  air-service  activities  here 
which  would  be  foolhardy  to  discard. 

Our  advice  la  to  have  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce aviation  committee  get  busy  at  once. 
But  let's  not  howl  to  the  high  heavens,  call- 
ing upon  our  Congressman  for  Immediate 
action  xinlesa  we  havs  a  case.  If  we  do  ob- 
ject without  a  case,  then  let's  stop  bowling 
about  the  taxes  we  are  paying.  You  are 
either  going  to  pay  for  services  from  your 
Covemment  or  you  are  not  going  to  have 
them.  Now  is  the  time  to  conxe  up  with  an 
answer.  Is  the  weather  station  a  necessity 
or  a  hurary?    Let's  answer  that  on*. 


EzpUia  Funr  of  Dr.  Asfia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  over  2 
months  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
took  a  step  which  aroused  many  people 
in  our  country,  and  brought  disrepute  to 
the  administration  which  he  represents. 
In  an  action  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  a  desire  to  raid  the  field  of  career 
Government  employment  for  the  benefit 
of  political  patronage,  and  to  force  the 
decisions  of  nonpolitical  bureaus  to  the 
will  of  political  bosses,  he  fired  Dr.  Allen 
V.  Astln.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Under  the  spontaneous  deluge  of  pro- 
tests and  objections  the  Secretary 
temporarily  withdrew  his  dismissal  no- 
tice. But  now,  that  the  furore  appears 
to  have  subsided,  he  is  proceeding  with 
his  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  can  only  serve  its  research  and 
development  functions  If  its  scientists 
are  impartial,  unbiased,  and  free  from 
political  pressure.  This  same  criterion 
applies  to  the  activities  of  all  other  non- 
political  bureaus  within  our  Government. 
The  true  value  of  their  findings  and  deci- 
sions springs  from  their  nonpolitical 
status,  which  is  being  jeopardized  by 
such  actions  as  the  one  taken  by  Mr. 
Weeks. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RzcoRo,  I  am  at  this  point  enclosing 
an  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  June  11. 1953.  entitled  "Explain  Firing 
of  Dr.  Astin."  Should  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation not  be  forthcoming.  I  shall  in- 
sist on  a  fun  investigation  of  the  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Astln: 

Explain  Pnnro  or  Da.  Asmr 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  decided  not  to  investigate  the  oust- 
er of  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  reason  r  Too  many  witnesses  want  to 
be  heard.  It  would  take  too  much  time. 
The  problem  la  too  extensive.  Those  are 
the  explanations  of  Senators  Buooss,  Re- 
publican of  New  Hampshire,  subcommittee 
chairman,  and  Eixendix,  Democrat  of  Louisi- 
ana, subcommittee  member. 

ELLENDxa  reports  that  during  a  subcom- 
mittee conference  with  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Weeks  he  urged  Weeks  to  withdraw  the 
dismissal  of  Astln,  and  take  up  the  matter 
again  when  a  committee  of  scientists  study- 


ing the  Bureau  makea  •  report.  Weeks  re- 
f  n8e<L  The  saboommltee  dropped  the  whole 
matter. 

Thus  Congress,  which  Is  usually  overeager 
to  Investigate  anything  and  everything,  will 
Ignore  a  case  that  cries  for  Investlga'tlon. 
When  Astln  was  discharged  there  was  a 
furor  from  scandalized  Congressmen.  Astln 
wa*  a  brilliant  scientist,  the  head  of  an 
agency  whose  nonpolitical  status  was  Ite 
strength,  a  career  man  whose  status  should 
not  be  touched  by  patronage. 

Weeks  impugned  the  Bureau's  Integrity 
and  Astin's  ability.  Under  pressure  of  pro- 
tests which  deluged  him,  Weeks  temporarily 
withdrew  the  dismissal  notice,  said  he  had 
not  meant  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  Bureau's 
integrity  and  agreed  to  an  InTestigation  of 
the  Bureau  by  a  committee  of  scientlsta  ae 
Astln  had  suggested. 

But  now  that  the  heat  of  the  Incident  has 
died  down.  Weeks  Is  going  ahead  with  what 
he  planned.  Congress  Is  going  to  let  him 
gret  by  with  It.  Astln  is  out — whatever  the 
scientists   discover   about   the   Bureau. 

The  case  is  too  Important  to  go  by  de- 
fault. If  Weeks  has  groiuids  for  firing  Astin 
and  few  casting  doubt  on  the  Bureau's  In- 
tegrlty^e  should  present  his  case  In  public. 
If  he  can't  justify  his  position  the  Bureau 
should  be  cleared  and  Astln  protected  in  his 
position. 

Only  a  oongreeslonal  Investigation  can  pro- 
vide the  means  for  settling  the  case.  To  re- 
fuse to  do  so  is  to  keep  a  cloud  over  the 
Bureau  and  crystallize  the  belief  that  pa- 
tronage has  reached  into  a  Bureau  whose 
Integrity  Is  vital  and  which  cannot  operate 
properly  If  It  is  tainted  by  politics. 


The  Roseaberf  Cam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  pewnstlvanta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jvne  18.  1953 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord,  I 
iiKlude  the  following  editorials  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  today: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  18. 
1»5S] 

Couu)  Jusncx  DouoLAS  Hxab  Moscow's 
Chekks? 

Before  releasing  his  decision  granting  a 
stay  of  execution  to  the  atomic  spies.  Julius 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg.  Supreme  Court  Jxistice 
WUllam  O.  Douglas  hurried  quietly  away 
from  Washington. 

For  the  moment  he  la  supposed  to  have 
gone  to  Oregon.  Some  say  he  wUl  soon  head 
for  Moscow,  is  due  there  July  1.  Many  others 
will  wish  he  wovild  go  back  to  Tibet,  climb  on 
a  yak — and  stay  there. 

PcM"  Justice  Douglas  has  done  his  country 
one  more  monumental  disservice.  His  action 
In  granting  a  stay  to  the  atomic  spies  is  par- 
ticularly offensive  in  the  way  It  was  done. 

The  Supreme  Court  as  a  whole  had  ruled^ 
twice  that  same  day — against  granting  a 
stay.  Then  Douglas,  after  the  Court  had  ad- 
j<nmied  until  faU.  took  It  upon  himself  to 
reverse  the  whole  Supreme  Bench  by  a  mas- 
terpiece of  legal  red-hair  splitting. 

As  laymen,  we  do  not  propose  to  argue  the 
hairlines  in  the  law.  As  Americans  we  are 
ahocked  by  the  spectacle  of  a  Supreme  Com^ 
Justice  who  has  been  repeatedly  cheered  in 
the  Communist  press  coming  to  the  last- 
minute  rescue  of  these  atomic  spies — whose 
cases  have  been  heard  and  reheard,  appealed 
and  reappealed  time  and  agaai.  to  the  high- 
est court  In  the  land. 


Justice  Douglae  declares  that  there  is  doubt 
whether  the  Rosenbergs  woe  tried  under  the 
right  law,  whether  they  should  not  have  been 
tried  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
rather  than  the  espionage  law  of  1917.  This 
suggestion  would  seem  almost  insulting  to 
his  colleagues  on  the  Supreme  Court,  consid- 
ering that  they  have  reviewed  the  case  no 
less  than  four  times. 

Even  Douglas  does  not  say  he  thinks  there 
Is  merit  In  the  claim  that  the  Rosenbergs 
were  tried  under  the  wrong  law.  All  he  says 
Is  that  the  issue  should  be  threshed  out  from 
the  bottom — through  district  court,  appeals 
courts,  and  back  again  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

By  that  time  no  doubt  he  could  find  an- 
other red  hair  to  split. 

Not  quite  3  years  ago  Justice  Douglas,  on 
the  eve  of  the  conference  for  signing  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  tried  to  throw  an 
Ideological  monkey  wrench  Into  that  con- 
ference. He  publicly  urged  the  United 
States  to  recognize  Communist  China — at  a 
time  when  the  Chinese  Reds  were  waging 
war  upon  us. 

That  action  of  Justice  Douglas  was  cheered 
In  only  one  major  world  capital — Moecow. 
His  latest  action  will  be  cheered  in  only  one 
capital — the  same  one — Moecow. 

It  ts  our  hope  that  Chief  Justios  Vlnaon 
will  heed  the  plea  of  Attorney  General 
BrowneU  and  reconvene  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  the  Court  will  act  promptly  to  over- 
ride the  shocking  action  of  Justice  Douglas. 

The  blackest  treason  In  American  history 
must  not  be  condoned. 


(R-om  the  Washington  Poet  of  June  18, 1953] 

TRC  ROSCMBXaiB  MUODX.B 

The  stay  (rf  execution  granted  to  Julius 
and  Bthel  Rosenberg  by  Justice  Douglas  has 
plimged  this  highly  controversial  and  inter- 
nationally important  case  into  utter  chaos. 
In  the  first  place.  Justice  Douglas  acted  on 
his  own  responsibility  2  days  after  the  entire 
Supreme  Court  of  which  he  is  a  member 
had  declined  for  the  sixth  time  to  Intervene. 
As  long  ago  as  last  October  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  a  petition  for  review  of  the 
case.  Again  In  November  and  May  it  refused 
to  Intervene,  and  on  Monday  it  rejected  three 
requests  for  Its  intervention.  Tet  Justice 
Douglas  took  it  upon  himself  to  grant  a  stay 
Intended  to  throw  the  case  back  into  the 
district  court. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  authority 
of  a  single  Justice  thus  to  poetpyone  an  exe- 
cution until  any  doubts  as  to  legal  points 
have  been  cleared  away.  But  how  far  is  this 
power  to  be  extended?  A  Justice  could  pre- 
sumably postpone  an  execution  Indefinitely 
by  continuing  to  find  some  point  in  the  law 
that  had  not  been  adequately  weighed. 

One-man  Intervention  of  this  sort  could 
be  justified  only  to  avert  a  serious  miscar- 
riage of  justice.  No  doubt  Justice  Douglas 
alncerely  believes  that  his  action  was  neces- 
sary to  serve  that  purpose.  "It  is  also  Im- 
portant." he  wrote  in  his  statement,  "that 
before  we  allow  human  lives  to  be  snuffed 
out  we  be  sure — emphatically  sure — that  we 
act  within  the  law."  We  fully  agree;  and 
we  also  acknowledge  Justice  Douglas'  cour- 
age in  Insisting  that  the  doubt  be  resolved. 
But  what  does  1»elng  sure  consist  of?  The 
doubt  that  Justice  Douglas  raises  is  whether 
Judge  Kaufman  had  a  right  to  sentence  the 
Rosenbergs  under  the  espionage  law  of  1917 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946  also  provides  penalties  for  dis- 
closure of  secret  data  with  Intent  to  Injure 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  rev^utre- 
ments  of  the  1946  act  were  not  met  in  the 
Rosenberg  ease.  Justice  Douglas  wants  the 
courts  to  go  back  and  consider  ^^lether 
they  acted  under  the  right  law. 

But  there  seems  to  be  Uttle  substance  to 
his  fears  that  the  wrong  law  may  have  been 
Invoked.  The  Rosenbergs'  lawyers  did  not 
think  enough  of  this  point  to  present  It  to 
the  Court.  The  claim  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  U  controlling  was  advanced  by  two 
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lawyen  iriie  were  d—cribed  by  Judge  Kanf  • 
aaan  •■  "Intruders  and  InterloperB.'*  Inet- 
dmtaUy.  they  bad  argued  for  a  writ  ot 
babeae  eoipua  ratber  tban  a  etay.  Itfore  ln»- 
portant,  the  conspiracy  of  which  the  Rosen- 
bergs were  convicted  was  found  to  have  be- 
gun In  1044.  and  2  years  before  the  Atomic 
Snergy  Act  was  passed. 

How  ooiild  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  be  oon» 
troUlng  when  It  was  not  law  at  the  time 
the  overt  act  of  which  they  were  convicted 
took  place?  There  appears  to  be  nothing 
la  the  later  act.  moreover,  to  suggest  repeal 
tit  the  <dder  law.  and  there  Is  no  direct  con- 
flict between  them.  It  Is  dllBcult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  Justice  Douglas  caught 
at  a  flimsy  straw  to  Justify  his  Intervention 
In  the  case  after  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
whole  had  made  a  contrary  decision.  That 
lays  a  grave  responsibility  upon  the  Coxirt 
•s  a  whole,  and  Attorney  General  Brownell 
bas  rightly  asked  the  Court  to  reassemble 
and  consider  the  matter. 


W««te  bapain  Defeases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 


'■', 


or  TBS  BOnSB  OF  REPRSUENTATTVIEB 
Monday.  June  IS.  19S3 

lir.  SHAFBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  fundamental  rules  of 
military  security,  dating  back  to  the 
muBle-loadinc  e*^  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, is  sunur  J  up  in  the  admoni- 
tion. "Trust  in  Oud  but  keep  your  pow- 
der dry."  Ftr  our  hardy  forefathers,  that 
was  no  mere  flgrure  of  speech.  They 
knew  all  too  well  that  wet  powder  could 
mean  disaster. 

Startling  information  has  come  to  my 
attention  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Senrices  Committee  which  con- 
vinces me  that  this  elemental  rule  of 
keeping  our  powder  dry  is  being  ignored 
and  violated,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  by 
those  responsible  for  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  ts  being  ignored  and 
violated  on  a  scale  which  imperils  our 
own  military  security  and  the  security 
of  Allied  nations  to  which  we  are  ex- 
tending large-scale  military  assistance. 
Moreover,  neglect  and  reckless  Impru- 
dence are  not  only  endangering  us  and 
our  allies  but  are  responsible  for  mil- 
lions and  even  billions  of  dollars  of  waste 
of  American  taxpayers'  money. 

The  situation  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  American  people.  I 
have  asked  the  investigating  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  thorough  check  into 
the  matter.  This  investigation  has 
already  been  started  by  this  subcommit- 
tee imder  the  able  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman WiLUAK  Hks,  of  Ohio,  and 
preliminary  statements  taken  by  the 
subcommittee  counsel  fully  justify  grave 
concern. 

Stated  simply  and  briefly,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  through  negligence,  incom- 
petence, or  deliberate  sabotage— or  a 
combination  of  these  factors — critical 
defense  materials  being  supplied  or 
financed  by  our  Government  for  Ameri- 
can and  Allied  forces  in  Europe  are  be- 
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Int  Improperly  packaged,  warehoused, 
an  I  handled,  with  the  result  that  much 
of  ihis  material  is  deteriorating  at  a  rate 
fan  in  excess  of  normal. 

insofar  as  this  Is  happening.  It  means 
tw  >  things.  It  means  that  millions  and 
bil  ions  of  dollars  worth  of  materiel  are 
bel  og  lost  and  that,  to  this  extent.  Ameri- 
cai  1  tax  dollars  are  being  poured  down  a 
ralpole.  Even  more  serious,  of  course.  Is 
th<  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  this  needless 
deterioration,  critical  materials  will  not 
be  at  hand,  or  will  not  be  usable.  If  and 
wh  en  a  military  emergency  arises. 

Id  blunt  language,  we  are  failing  to 
ke<p  our  powder  dry — and  mighty  ex- 
pensive powder  at  that. 

iis  I  have  said,  indications  are  that 
thi  I  situation  exists  with  respect  both  to 
materials  supplied  to  American  Army, 
Na  fj.  and  Air  Force  contingents  abroad 
aiK  I  to  supplies  being  provided  our  alUes 
in  NATO  at  American  expense.  The 
sitf  atlon  appears  to  be  partic\ilarly  acute 

f  reference  to  materiel  provided  our 
,  and  this  aspect  of  the  problem  calls 
little  more  detailed  explanation. 
Is  the  policy  of  President  Eisen- 
hoiirer's  administration  to  buy  military 
ani  [  other  essential  items  for  use  of  our 
pai  tner  nations  in  NATO  to  a  greater  ex- 
ter  t  through  the  system  of  so-called  off- 
sh<  re  procurement.  Heretofore  such  de- 
fer se  items  were  largely  produced  in  the 
Ue  ted  States  and  sent  abroad  to  these 
allied  nations.  Under  the  system  of  off- 
shdre  procurement,  wherever  feasible, 
funds  are  provided  these  countries 
thijough  our  Mutual  Security  Adminis- 
truion  and  the  materials  are  produced 
in  <  he  European  countries.  It  is  felt  that 
thlt  is  not  only  a  more  economical  ar- 
rar  gement  for  the  United  States  but  that 
it  vill  help  bolster  and  stimulate  the 
doiiestic  economies  of  these  partner 
nattons. 

I  hder  this  arrancement,  commanders 
of  .  American  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
cor  tingents  or  advisory  groups  in  each  of 
the  participating  nations  have  a  top  pro- 
cur  snent  ofBcer.  After  consultation 
wit  1  their  opposite  numbers  in  the  par- 
tlcilar  countiy.  the  American  procxire- 
mei  It  ofOcers  set  up  schedules  of  required 
ma  erials.  This  setup  is  known  as  the 
Mil  tary  Assistance  Advisory  Group  or 
MA  AG.  Invitations  to  bid  on  these  ma- 
ter ftls  are  issued,  through  the  procure- 
ment facilities  of  our  own  military  or- 
gar  Izations,  to  the  civilian  industrial  and 
con  imercial  firms  in  the  respective  coim- 
trie  5.  On  the  basis  of  these  bids,  orders 
are  then  placed  with  the  firms  to  produce 
am  deliver  the  necessary  materiel  to  the 
Mil  tary  Establishments. 

C  ne  further  fact  is  of  utmost  Impor- 
tan;e  in  understanding  the  scandalous 
situ  fttion  which  has  developed :  Some  of 
the  materials  thus  ordered,  produced, 
anc  delivered  are  for  relatively  imme- 
diaie  use.  Other  materials  are  for  stor- 
age! for  future  use  as  part  of  the  NATO 
rea<liness  program.  In  other  words, 
mu(  h  of  the  material  being  supplied  our 
tro<  PS  from  this  coxmtry,  and  being  sup- 
phel  our  allies  under  the  offshore  pro- 
cur(  ment  program,  are  materials  which 
be  needed,  instantly  and  desperately. 


will 


in  e  rent  of  a  Soviet  attack. 


It 


is  in  connection  with  this  order- 


pla<  ing  operation  that  the  first  serious 


breakdown  In  the  process  of  keeping  our 
powder  dry  apparently  occurs  in  many 
Instances.  In  the  first  place — strange  as 
It  may  seem— our  procurement  officers 
overseas  do  not  always  know  whether 
specific  materials  they  are  ordering  are 
for  Immediate  use  or  for  storage  as  part 
of  the  readiness  program.  This  infor- 
mation is  essential,  of  course,  because  In 
many  instances  it  has  an  all-Important 
bearing  on  how  the  materials  are  pack- 
aged and  how  they  are  warehoused  to 
prevent  deterioration  from  corrosion, 
chemical  changes,  or  other  factors. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  Informa* 
tion — which  is  due  simply  to  faulty  co- 
ordination— and  as  a  result  of  negligence 
or  incompetence,  vague  and  meaningless 
Instructions  are  given  to  the  manufac- 
turers when  invitations  to  bid  are  placed 
abroad.  For  example,  firms  are  told  to 
"pack  according  to  usual  good  commer- 
cial practice,"  or  to  "pack  for  storage 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time."  As  any 
Industrialist  knows,  these  are  complete- 
ly Inadequate  instructions,  especially  in 
view  of  the  varying  standards  of  pack- 
aging which  prevail  as  between  different 
coimtries,  different  products,  and  differ- 
ent companies.  And  the  phrase  "for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time"  can  mean 
anything  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  years. 

What  makes  the  situation  even  more 
Inexcusable  Is  that  American  procure^ 
ment  officers  abroad  have  available  a  file 
of  some  22,000  specifications  covering 
proper  packacring,  handling,  and  ware- 
housing of  innumerable  items  required 
In  the  NATO  defense  program.  There 
is  evidence  that  in  many  instances  these 
specifications  are  being  totally  Ignored 
by  procurement  officers. 

The  same  sort  of  criminal  negligence 
apparently  exists  in  many  Instances 
after  delivery  of  the  materials.  Again 
through  carelessness.  Incompetence  or 
worse,  both  American  and  allied  military 
personnel  violate  the  requirements  of 
sound  packaging,  handling,  and  ware- 
housing. 

For  reasons  of  military  security,  I  can- 
not go  into  details  at  this  point.  But  I 
can  say  that  the  problem  applies  to  a 
wide  range  of  materials,  from  steel  bear- 
ings and  large  equipment  to  delicate, 
sensitive  military  instruments.  I  under- 
stand the  situation  is  particularly  acute 
in  the  handling,  packaging — and  re- 
packaging after  use — of  expensive  radar 
and  electronic  equipment.  In  some  in- 
stances properly  packaged  material 
shipped  from  the  United  States  is 
stripped  of  its  wrappings  through  lack 
of  proper  technical  instruction  of  han- 
dling crews  in  recipient  countries.  Items 
which  can  be  seriously  corroded  merely 
by  human  fingerprints  are  improperly 
handled.  Other  Items  are  exposed  to 
the  elements. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  cause  of 
this  shocking  situation  is  lack  of  proper 
coordination  in  procurement  methods. 
Another  cause  is  failure  to  use  available 
specifications.  Another,  and  even  more 
appalling  factor,  is  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel  and  advisors  to  assist  procure- 
ment ofBcers  in  the  highly  specialized 
and  technical  problems  of  proper  pack- 
aging, handling,  and  warehousing.  I  am 
advised  that  our  Armed  Forces  have  only 
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one  packaging  technical  expert  In  Eu-    the  following  resolution  of  the  city  of 
rope — and  this  one  man  is  attached  to    Chelsea,  Mass.: 
the  air  force.    This  alone  la  a  startling 
and  scandalous  situation. 

The  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  does 
not  rest  alone,  or  even  primarily,  with 
our  procurement  officers  or  with  the  of- 
ficials of  the  allied  countries.  Many  of 
our  procurement  officers  have  been 
clamoring  for  the  technical  assistance 
they  require.  Representatives  of  the 
foreign  nations — who  are  well  aware 
that  American  financial  aid  cannot  be 
endless  and  that  their  own  security  is 
jeopardized — have  appealed  for  techni- 
cal assistance.  The  responsibility  is  at 
the  highest  levels  and.  in  my  judgment, 
rests  finally  in  the  Pentagon. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  all  that  Is  in- 
volved in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  and  speedily  correcting  the  situ- 
ation. Spokesmen  of  the  armed  services, 
who  scream  that  national  defense  is 
jeopardized  when  even  modest  econ- 
omies are  demanded  of  the  military, 
must  be  forced  to  eliminate  waste  due 
to  needless  deterioration,  which  is  pour- 
ing millions  and  billions  of  tax  moneys 
down  the  rathole.  Here  Is  a  field  for 
real  economy  which,  at  the  same  time 
will  build  security.  And  remember  that 
the  situation  I  am  describing  applies,  not 
only  to  materials  furnished  our  allies, 
but  to  materials  produced  in  this  coimtry 
and  entrusted  to  our  quartermasters  in 
American  military  installations  abroad. 

Stating  the  matter  in  the  language  of 
the  military  men  themselves,  no  matter 
how  efficient  or  large  scale  our  produc- 
tion of  war  materiel,  if  that  materiel  is 
gone  or  is  useless  when  we  reach  for  it 
in  an  emergency,  the  whole  logistics 
chain  fails.  It  Is  as  If  we  had  never 
produced  or  supplied  the  materiel — but 
had  merely  thrown  our  wealth  away. 

The  fact  is  that  the  present  situation 
Justifies  the  questioB  as  to  wbether-^ 
through  criminal  negligence,  incompe* 
tence  or  worse — ^we  are  not  making  sure 
that  if  and  when  the  Communist  hordes 
overrun  Europe  they  will  be  unaUe  to 
use  the  supplies  they  capture  . 

I  am  confident  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  will  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  scandalous  situation  and 
force  its  speedy  correction  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  Such  exposure  and 
correction  Is  imperatively  needed.  A 
great  many  Americans  may  be  a  little 
vague  about  such  terms  as  the  military 
logistics  chain.  But  they  understand 
and  abhor  criminal  waste.  And  they  un- 
derstand the  elemental  rule  that  in  a 
world  full  of  peril  national  security  re- 
quires that  we  trust  in  God  but  keep  our 
powder  dry.  ' 


RnoLtmoH  AGAnrar  CmctULiaxHt  or  Wouu 
AT  Borrow  Navt  Yaco 

''Whereas  there  is  a  curtaUment  of  works 
and  layoffs  of  workers  at  the  Boston  Havy 
Yard  and  there  are  also  plans  for  a  further 
layoff  of  workers  and  curtailment  of  works 
at  a  time  when  serious  unemployment  In 
some  Industrial  cities  is  In  evidence:  and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  wiser  to  continue 
employment  of  Massachusetts  citizens  at  this 
time;  and 

"Whereas  there  should  be  a  curtailment  of 
contracts  to  buUd  ships  In  private  shipyards 
ouuide  of  Massachusetts:  and 

"Whereas  many  local  residents  will  be  af- 
fected: Now.  therefore,  the  President.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  requested  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion before  the  contemplated  action  is  put 
Into  effect: 

"Resolved.  That  we  urge  our  Senators,  Rep- 
resentative Lane,  and  the  Massachusetts  con- 
gressionsl  delegation  to  join  with  us  to  con- 
tinue the  employment  oi  the  present  per- 
sonnel In  the  Navy  yard; 

"Ketolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President.  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Senators  Saltokstau. 
and  Kkmmbit,  Congressman  Lawx,  and  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation."  . 
JosKPH  B.  OacxiYncLO. 

In  board  of  aldermen,  June  11. 1953,  adopt- 
ed. 

Approved  June  15,  1053: 

Amdbsw  p.  Quklbt.  Mayor. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest:       _    • 

c>  .     BsBHABB  BnaisAir. 

'    Acting  City  Clerk  Pro  Tempore. 
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Protest  Afakst  Laydls  at  Bostaa  Naval 
Slivyard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASBACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thurtday.  June  IS,  1953 
Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOMTAW4 

»  THS  HOU6S  OP  REPRESENTATIVaS 

Thursday,  June  It.  1953 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  publishes  an  attractive 
quarterly  magazine  called  the  Red  Bar- 
rel. In  the  issue  for  April,  May.  and 
June  1953  Is  an  article  by  Viola  L. 
Thomas,  research  specialist.  Bureau  of 
Business  Education  for  California,  which 
describes  the  woridng  of  the  distributive 
education  program  and  points  out  the 
benefits  to  the  Nation  from  this  business 
program. 

The  orighial  article  ts  attractively  Il- 
lustrated with  pictures  of  high  achod 
students  selling  all  sorts  of  products  in- 
cluding one  of  a  coui^e  of  young  ladies. 
Misses  Caroline  Werts  and  Norma 
Beatty,  former  neighbors  of  mine  In 
Helena,  Mont.,  selling  Coca-Cola. 

The  article  follows: 

Fxrruaa  RrrAnjon 
(By  Viola  L.  Thomas) 

Do  you  ever  wonder  who  Is  going  to  mind 
your  business  when  you're  doing  something 
else?  Or  how  you  are  going  to  replace  the 
valuable  help  you  have  now  should  It  leave 
you?  Answers  to  this  vital  problem  may 
lie  with  a  band  of  capaWe  young  people 
throughout  the  country  who  are  preparing 
for  retail  positions  with  enthusiasm.  They 
are  to  be  the  future  retailers. 

Training  programs  for  retail  are  not  new 
tn  the  pubUc  schools  but  they  are  recent. 


In  1»>7  with  the  advent  of  distrlbattvc  edu- 
cation, retail  training  received  a  needed  shot 
In  the  arm.  This  shot  was  designed  to  be  a 
cooperative  program,  oomblnlng  classrooas' 
study  followed  by  work  experience  on  tha 
Job.    The  program  spread  and  flourished. 

The  value  of  cooperative  training  programa 
(learning  by  doings  is  no  longer  news. 
Through  It  scholastic  learning  has  become 
a  vital  experience  tot  many  youngsters  for 
the  flrst  tinte.  Business  has  realized  that 
a  successful  school  system  ba-ted  on  practical 
training  Is  essential  to  iU  own  survival  and 
growth  and  has  wisely  cooperated.  Teachers 
have  discovered  they  need  be  no  longer  hos- 
tile and  academic  in  their  relations  with 
business.  The  community  has  moved  into 
the  classroom  and  the  claaaroom  Into  the 
community.  As  a  result,  everyone  la  happy 
about  the  slttiatlon. 

The  project  that  has  furnished  an  addi- 
tional abot  In  the  arm  to  these  thousands 
ot  retail  studenU  In  the  past  5  years  la  a 
club  movement  that  bears  watching.  It 
parallels  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
which  is  now  on  firm  footing.  Betaiiers 
need  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  vigor  of  this 
growing  organization.  Its  possibUltias  are 
unlimited  and  the  potentials  tog  retailing 
growth  tremendous. 

BACKGSOCrWD 

The  movement  is  new,  the  national  club 
being  only  5  years  of  age.  To  date  31  States 
are  members  and  more  are  Joining  the  ranks 
yearly. 

At  the  first  Interstate  conference,  held  in 
1947.  the  name  "Distributive  Bducatloa 
Clubs  of  America"  was  chosen,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  dub  with 
distributive  education.  For  brevity,  the  or- 
ganization Is  referred  to  as  DBCA.  A  con- 
stitution has  been  adopted  and  ofllcers  are 
elected  yearly  at  the  national  oonventioa. 
A  news  magszlne  Is  published  qttarterly  . 

^lefly,  this  U  the  history  of  DBCA.    Why 
it  became  a  national  organization  with  suctt 
rapidity  and  why  It  is  growing  In  member- 
Milp  and  strength  is  another  story. 
caAaoaooT  aacnnnifcs 

It  all  began  with  youngsters  in  local  wortc 
experience  programs  who  felt  the  need  to 
belong  to  something.  These  students,  gea- 
eraUy  barred  from  the  school  acttvtttea  be- 
cause of  their  af  t«-noon  and  Saturday  work, 
wanted  socUl  as  well  as  profeeslonal  con- 
tact which  they  were  not  getting.  So  local 
clubs  sprang  up  to  satisfy  thU  need.  Various 
experimental  names  were  tried  out  such  aa: 
Future  Retailers,  Future  MerchanU,  Dis- 
tributors, and  Distributive  Education  Cluba. 
The  common  vocational  interests  of  thea* 
studente  made  for  close-knit  organlaatlona. 
Within  a  few  years  a  few  Statea  organised 
State*  clubs  and  were  holding  statewide  con- 
ventions, enthusiasm  ran  high,  and  with 
these  States  as  a  nucleus,  the  formation  of 
the  national  organization.  DBCA.  was  a 
natural. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  clubs,  however,  is  by 
no  means  social.  Club  work  is  recognized 
as  an  Integral  part  of  any  vocational  pro- 
gram. The  Future  Farmers  have  demon- 
strated this  dramatically.  Where  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  form  their  own  clubs 
and  work  democratically  together  toward  a 
common  goal,  certain  abUitles  and  und«- 
standlngs  are  the  Inevitable  outcome. 

The  statement  of  purposes  in  the  DICA 
constitution  reads  like  a  list  of  abilities 
wanted  by  every  retail  personnel  director  In 
hU  or  her  wildest  dreams.  They  are  bedrock 
statements  of  attitudes,  work  hablU,  and 
ambitions  which  characterize  the  exceptional 
retail  employee — ^the  attitudes  and  ablUtles 
that  every  retailer  wishes  he  had  in  his 
employees. 

Here  are  the  purpoeee  In  brief  which  these 
young  people  are  striving  to  aocompllah: 
(a)  To  develop  leadership  In  the  field  ol 
distribution;  (b)  to  further  an  Interest  in 
ntaillng  and  lU  proUems;   (c)   to  provld* 
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Uaet  of  interft; 
and  Job  ntl». 
<•>  to  ■ttaantet*  elTte-miiMlediii 
eoDumnd^  projacte;  (f )  ao  develop 
relatione;  uod  (g)  to  tatesrate 
the   nteUlng   prognum   «itb   otlMc   adiooA 
■ocUUj. 
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The  esdttn^  part  of  the  atcry  Is  that  theae 
puipoeea  ar*  belnc  fnUUIed.  Througb  ctnb 
work  tbeae  yoangaterB  are  becoming  teaders 
tai  tbe  field  at  retailing.  Sui  >eyB  of  grad- 
uates prove  it.  Take,  for  rzample,  the  prog- 
real  story  at  Ted  Barls,  recently  elected  na- 
tional vlee  president,  a  young  student  from 
BUMnfa.  Mont.  Leaving  school  after  hla 
sophomcre  year  seemed  like  the  moat  dealr- 
able  thing  for  Tfed  to  do.  Tlte  guidance 
eonnaelor  directed  him  to  take  tlM  dlstrihu- 
tlve  ocoipatlonB  training  In  which  he  eouM 
combine  eaaential  earning  with  learning. 
TM's  personal  program  of  work  included 
support  for  hla  mother,  who  had  been  left 
with  a  large  family  to  care  for. 

TM  aoon  discovered  that  he  liked  every- 
thing about  this  great  field  of  distribution, 
that  in  return  he  was  liked.  On  the  Job  be 
first  repaired  radios,  then  sold  them.  Later 
fee  transferred  to  selling  men's  clothing. 
Still  later  to  spud  nuts.  In  school  his  scope 
of  activities  broadened.  He  was  elected  to 
lead  his  own  local  club,  then  delegated  to 
the  first  State  convention  of  Montana  DECA. 
He  became  president  of  the  Montana  organi- 
zation and  attended  the  national  convention 
of  DMCA  held  In  Tulsa.  Okla.  The  second 
year  he  ran  for  national  president  and  with 
the  second  highest  number  of  votes  received 
the  vice  presidency.  But  the  poise  and  self- 
reliance  gained  through  parliamentary  and 
speech  activities,  through  leadership  train- 
ing by  doing  were  transferred  to  other  school 
activities.  He  was  selected  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Klwanls  Key  Club,  whose  members 
sent  him  to  attend  a  convention  In  Miami. 
Boyt  State  tagged  him  to  provide  needed 
leadership  at  a  State  convention.  He  was 
runner-up  for  the  honor  of  serving  as  stu- 
dent mayor  at  Billings  for  a  day.  Seniors 
begged  him  to  accept  the  lead  in  the  class 
aperctta. 

Last  spring  when  Ted  graduated  from 
the  security  of  his  school,  he  entered  an 
occupation  at  his  choosing  with  more  eoio'- 
age  and  enthusiasm  for  be  had  been  pro- 
vided with  some  vocational  preparation  for 
the  Job  ahead.  He  is  now  in  training  for 
shoe  buyer  in  a  department  store  in  his 
home  town,  with  plans  to  get  married  and 
buy  a  home  when  there  is  the  necessary 
money  in  the  bank. 

Ted's  Bclmol.  his  State  and  his  country  had 
Invested  about  9100  to  provide  him  with 
this  specialized  vocational  instruction.  He 
has  already  demonstrated  that  the  invest- 
ment will  be  repaid,  and  quickly.  Remain- 
ing in  his  home  town,  he  will  within  10 
years  repay  the  taxpayers  for  their  Invest- 
ment In  bis  total  school  program.  He  will 
continue  to  be  a  good  dtlaen  asset  in  Bill- 
ing*. 

ninjcATioivs 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  about 
what  is  wrong  with  retail  salesmanship. 
Fortune  magazine,  after  making  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  the  situation,  came  up  with 
a  series  of  four  articles  recently  which  gave 
a  dismal  picture  of  the  American  retail 
scene.  However,  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  fourth  article,  July  1952,  a  hopeful 
note  was  sounded:  "The  evidence  is  strong 
that  if  they — salespeople — were  taught  how 
to  sell — and  given  Incentive  for  selling — 
they  would  sell  more,  serve  the  customer 
better,  and  incidentally  get  a  great  deal  more 
fun  out  of  their  work." 

Tbeae  students  are  being  taught  how  to 
sell,  and  are  being  given  an  izu:entlve  to 
becofBc  successfxU  retailers.  Teachers 
throiighout  the  country  are  taking  time 
from  their  crowded  schedules  to  encouraga 


young  people  to  aoaka  retailing  a  prafaa- 
sio^al  career  and  to  further  the  DBCA  move- 
The  significant  fact  to  the  student 
Hiuicune  is  interested. 

enlightened  retailer  Is  also  becoming 

with  the  movement.    Be  ta  telp- 

our  schools  to  expand  magically,  taring- 

his  business  world  into  the  claasroom. 

I  result,  school  *Oeamiug"  la  becoming 

for  the  first  tin»e  to  many  at 

I  students.    In  the  hands  of  tbeae  fn* 

retailen  lays  tba  destiny  os  retailing  In 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 


or  Rxw  ji 
I|r  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThvTMduy.  June  It.  1953 

ikr.  CANFIELD.  Ur.  Speaker,  much- 
deasrved  eompUments  are  paid  John 
Ro  lert  03x1611,  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  of  the  United 
Sta  tea,  and  Prank  Joskey,  former  com- 
ma ader  of  the  29th — Blue  and  Gray — 
Division  Association  of  the  United 
States,  both  residents  of  Passaic.  N.  J., 
in  !t  recent  ediUmal  appearing  in  the 
Passaic  Herald-News,  captioned  **Two 
Go  Kl  Will  Ambassadors." 

1  he  editorial  regarding  these  two  per- 
sonal friends  of  mine  follows: 

Two  OoOB  Wzu.  AMBAaaaooaa 
rktll  recently,  when  Prank  Joskey  retired 
commander  of  the  29th  (Blue  and  Gray) 
Association,  two  residents  of  Pas- 
were  serving  simultaneously  as  the  heads 
ilatkmal  organizations  at  war  veterans — 
cclncldence  that  probably  never  happened 
and  may  never  happen  again.    The 
presiding  officer.  Jolm  Etobert  O'Brien, 
4ow   serving   his   second   term    as    com- 
of  the  Marine  Corps  League  of  the 
States, 
anyone  accepts  the  presidency  of  a 
organization,    he   can   say   good-by 
family  unUl  that  day  when  he  gives 
gavel  to  his  successor.     His  time  Is  no 

his  own. 

mmander  Joskey  spent  106  nights  out 

visiting  other  poets  and  presiding  at 

and  national  meetings  in  Virginia. 

District  of  Columbia,  Maryland.  Penn- 

New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode 

He  bad  to  hxistle  home  to  be  on 

Job  each   morning  as  a  Passaic   police 

parking-meter  collector  and  spc- 

;rafflc  offlcer. 

ndant  O'Brien  was  more  fortunate. 

to  travel  from  coast  to  coast,  through 

of  the  48  States,  as  head  of  the  league 

marines,  but  his  duties  usually  could 

in  with  his  own  work  program  as 

salesman. 

men  were  good-will  ambassadors  for 

when  they  were  on  the  road  as  na- 

commanders.     They  rose  to  positions 

l^dersbip   because    they   were    energetic, 

and    always    willing    to    carry    more 

their    share    of   responsibility.     Those 

remember    them    will    also    remember 
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months  after  his  retirement,  Com- 
Joskey  was  called  back  last  week  to 
Darby,  Pa.,  to  receive  from  Philadel- 
phia'^   Blue    and    Gray    veterans    a    bronze 
,  enameled  with  the  divisional  colors, 
ig     to     his     outstanding     leadership. 
Joskey  was  4  years  under  the  draft 
irhen  he  Joined  up  for  the  Plrst  World 
in  which  he   was  wounded.    He   waa 


pact  military  age  when  ha  volunteered  for 
Army  aandcc  in  the  Second  World  War,  but 
be  was  accepted.  Be  was  at  that  time  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  police  department, 
beyond  the  S5-yaar  age  limit  tta  appoint- 
ment as  a  patrolman,  but  he  waa  then  and 
Is  now  one  of  the  best  traiBc  oflkocrs  Passale 
has  had — even  though  he  can't  hope  X«v  a 
patrolman's  atatua  and  tenure. 


Tax  SMt  Ahni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MiasOTTu 
or  1BX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak, 
er.  I  am  Inserting  into  the  Rbcosd  an 
excellent  editorial  appearing  In  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  on  June  16,  1953, 
disciissing  the  tax  situation  confronting 
our  country.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  interesting  and  valuable: 
Tax  Sudx  Ahxao 

Probably  not  this  year  but  certainly  next, 
the  American  taxpayer  Is  going  to  get  some 
relief  from  Washington.  The  downtrend 
will  not  be  as  thrilling  as  a  toboggan  or 
ski  run.  When  we  add  up  the  Federal  tax 
take  at  the  end  of  1954,  we  shall  still  know 
we  have  been  to  the  clcanoa.  But  th* 
take-home — individual  and  corporate— 
promises  to  be  a  trifle  fatter  and  we  should 
have  something  to  Jingle  beside  nerves. 

Fundamentally  that  Is  the  reason  far  the 
comprehensive  tax  structure  survey  which 
the  Hoxjse  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
opens  with  bearings  today.  The  investiga- 
tion will  take  months.  Already  months  hava 
gone  into  preliminary  studies  by  the  com- 
mittee and  its  members. 

Chairman  Rxxd  has  explained  the  inquiry 
Is  planned  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  hodge- 
podge of  tax  laws  which  have  been  Jerry- 
built  since  the  1870s.  The  design  is  to 
achieve  more  fairness  in  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  by  changing  the  framework,  a* 
to  procedure  and  substance. 

But  behind  the  whole  program  is  obviously 
a  determination  to  have  a  hard  look  at  basic 
tax  rates  for  individuals,  business  and  on 
products.  That  essentially  is  a  resolve  to 
cut  down  taxes.  Mr.  Rcxd  makes  no  bones 
about  that.  The  administration  is  working 
also  to  that  end. 

While  President  Eisenhower  has  urged  ex- 
tension of  the  excess-profits  tax.  which  he 
declares  one  of  the  worst  levies  ever 
dreamed  up  by  Government,  until  January 
1,  his  regime  is  pledged  to  the  policy  of  tax 
reduction.  Whatever  the  precise  words  of 
his  campaign  promises,  one  of  the  reasona 
he  was  elected  is  because  the  people  wanted 
tax  relief  and  understood  he  would  provide 
it.  Congress  which  faces  an  elecUon  in  1954. 
knows  tax  paring  must  be  accomplished 
next  year  or  Individual  Members,  especially 
Republicans,  imperii  their  chances  at  the 
polls. 

Congressman  Reed  echoes  the  sentiment 
of  a  great  majority  of  businessmen,  espe- 
cially the  little  Industrialist  and  merchant, 
when  he  declares  the  excess-profits  tax  and 
the  53-percent  corporate  tax  sabotage  lx»- 
centlve. 

These  Imposts  not  only  leave  Industry 
with  Insufficient  funds  for  expansion,  they 
penalize  initiative  and  capable  manage- 
ment. The  idea  of  excess-profits  levies  was 
to  take  the  high  profits  out  of  war  and 
defense  contracts.     Much  of  that  is  wrung 

*****  J5!I_*^'*"*™*"*   renegotiation.      Actu- 
ally EPT  appllea  to  aU  nondefensa  business. 
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crippling  it  so  tt  has  little  venture  capital 
except  what  it  can  borrow. 

These  two  levies  will  receive  a  lot  of 
scrutiny.  So  will  the  capital-gains  tax, 
which  some  want  to  slash  from  30  to  15  per- 
cent. Double  taxation  on  dividends  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  proposals  for  larger  Individual  exemp- 
tions, and  deductions  for  medical  expenses 
of  less  than  6  percent. 

Study  will  be  made  of  revision  of  taxes 
relating  to  corporations  doing  business 
abroad,  so  as  to  stimulate  export  of  capital. 
Dependency  allowances  may  be  changed,  and 
such  matters  as  permitting  deductions  for 
babysitters  of  employed  mothers.  There  are 
thousands  of  aspects  in  a  tax  law  that  need 
examination:  not  the  least  important  are 
the  rules  of  procedure  and  interpretation, 
which  often  are  a  morass  of  conflicting,  ptin- 
itive  schedules. 

It  may  be  that  In  the  next  year  or  so, 
world  sffairs  can  permit  material  cuts  in  the 
Federal  budget.  Already  Congress  bids  fair 
to  slim  down  spending  and  balance  income 
with  outgo.  If  this  comes,  the  public  wUl 
stifTen  the  demaiul  for  tax  reduction.  Hot 
will  that  necessarily  diminish  Federal  reve- 
nues. 

Representative  Rn»,  In  an  Interview  with 
the  sUff  of  U.  S.  News  A  World  Report,  mckes 
the  pertinent  argument  that  previously  when 
tax  levies  were  pared  the  revenue  Increased. 
That  happened  in  1931  and  in  succeeding 
years  when  Andrew  Mellon  cut  tax  rates. 
The  Government  reaped  enough  increased 
revenues,  with  lowered  taxes  at  that  time,  to 
pay  off  $10  billion  of  debt  in  10  years.  The 
80th  Congress  balanced  the  budget,  de- 
creased  taxes  and  paid  off  $5  billion  of  public 
debt  through  increased  revenues. 

We  have  reached  a  peak  of  taxation.  It  la 
a  dangerous  peak  to  maintain.  There  la 
only  one  way  to  travel  from  any  peak,  aiul 
that  is  down.  We  seem  headed  that  way, 
cautiously  and  perhaps  slowly.  But  tax 
rates  are  going  to  slide. 


Tlieadare  RoMcvelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  mm  tobk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
designating  this  week  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Week.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  great 
Presidents. 

History  is  slow  to  record  the  accom- 
plishments and  true  measure  of  any 
statesman.  So  it  was  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  many 
others.  As  history  Is  being  written,  the 
great  teaching  and  thinking  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Is  now  coming  into  its 
owns. 

It  was  Teddy  Roosevelt  who  provoked 
constructive  thinking  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  In  a  conservative  pattern 
which  can  be  followed  in  our  relations 
with  all  nations  in  the  world. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

I  want  Uncle  Sam  to  be  peaceful:  I  want 
Uncle  Sam  to  show  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  righu  of  others:  but  I  want  to  see  Uncle 
Sam  owe  his  safety  to  two  facts:  In  the 
first  place,  that  he  will  do  nothing  but  good 
to  men:  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  he 
will  submit  to  wrong  from  no  man. 


He  also  said: 

True  patriotism  carries  with  It  not  hoa- 
tllity  to  other  nations  but  a  quickened  sense 
of  responsible  good  will  toward  other  na- 
tions, a  good  will  of  acts  and  not  merely  of 
words.  I  stand  for  a  nationalism  of  duty, 
to  one's  self  and  to  others:  and.  therefore, 
for  a  nationalism  which  Is  a  means  to  inter- 
nationalism. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  record  and  rep- 
utation for  political  and  partisan  hon- 
esty is  second  to  none  in  the  history  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  was  an 
outspoken  foe  of  corruption.  Those  of 
us  in  public  life  must  not  disregard 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  advice  on  this  vital 
issue: 

There  are  certain  matters  which  should 
never  be  treated  as  party  matters:  and  fore- 
most among  these  is  the  great  and  vital  vir- 
tue of  honesty.  Honesty  should  be  treated 
as  a  prime  necessity  to  our  success  as  a 
Nation.  The  minute  that  a  question  of  hon- 
esty as  against  dishonesty  is  involved,  then 
we  must  all  act  together  as  Americans,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  party  afllllations. 
I  do  not  care  who  a  thief  is:  I  regard  him 
as  a  thief  and  not  as  a  party  nutn.  The 
first  man  to  attack  a  scoundrel  in  any  party 
should  be  the  man  of  that  party. 


CoBfressmaa  Bar£ck  Warns 

«f  lateraatioBal  Pitfalls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lowa 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point  an  address  delivered  by  our  pa- 
triotic colleague,  the  Honorable  Usmn 
L.  BuRDicK,  of  North  Dakota,  before  the 
American  Flag  Committee  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  June  13,  1953. 

He  provides  facts  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
all  Americans. 

The  address  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  knowing  the  back- 
ground of  your  organization  and  your  alert 
and  unselfish  dedication  to  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  this  great  coun- 
try, I  am  honored  to  appear  before  you 
on  this  occasion. 

As  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Hotise  and  not 
of  the  Senate,  I  was  never  called  upon  to 
vote  on  the  approval  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  knew  the  principal  au- 
thors of  this  Charter  were  a  Russian  rep- 
resentative and  Alger  Hiss,  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment. "Ihls  conspicuous  authorship  was 
full  notice  to  me,  and  should  have  been  to 
all  others,  that  a  program  was  being  formu- 
lated that  was  Inimical  to  the  Intaraata  of 
the  United  States. 

After  the  San  Francisco  Convention,  where 
the  Charter  was  approved,  I  was  more  cer- 
tain than  before  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  understood  all  the  pro- 
posals set  forth  in  the  charter,  would  not 
approve  the  doctunent. 

When  the  matter  of  the  approval  of  the 
charter  came  before  the  Senate  the  same 
universal  appeal  for  world  peace  was  stressed 
and  it  was  made  to  appear  that  this  peace 
depended  upon  the  support  to  be  given  to 
the  charter.    Under  this  state  of  feeling  the 


document  was  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  dissent  of  only  two 
SeiMtors  in  the  whole  body.  To  North  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota  goes  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing the  two  Senators  who  saw  in  the  charter 
the  sinister  purposes  which  later  appeared 
in  the  <^>en. 

Thoae  who  sponaored  the  approval  of  the 
charter  and  continued  support  to  the  United 
Nations  issued  assurance  after  assurance 
that  there  was  nothing  contained  in  the 
charter,  and  nothing  intended  by  the  United 
Nations  that  would  In  any  way  interfere  with 
our  own  national  sovereignty. 

The  public  of  the  United  States  was  bom- 
barded with  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  the  radio 
boomed  with  speeches  advocating  the  united 
support  of  our  people  to  this  "great  document 
for  peace."  False  propaganda  advocating  the 
support  of  this  program  for  peace  was  ped- 
dled to  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  to 
minor  collages,  and  to  the  common  schools. 
Many  ministers,  who  prayed  for  peace,  were 
taken  off  their  guard  and  openly  supported 
the  United  Nations,  and  in  many  cases  the 
pulpits  became  forums  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  irony  of  this  whole  procedure 
was  that  the  people  at  the  United  States 
were  paying  in  taxes  for  this  whola  propa- 
ganda enterprise  of  deceit. 

When  I  first  read  the  charter  I  saw  in  It 
an  attempt  to  form  a  world  government, 
and  if  possible,  to  make  the  United  States 
merely  a  subservient  meml>er  of  this  world 
organization.  We  were  told  again  that  theae 
fears  were  wholly  unfounded.  We  were  ad- 
vised again  that  all  the  United  Nations 
wranted  was  to  work  for  world  peace,  and 
that  no  individual  nation  would  be  inter- 
fered with. 

But  startling  things  were  to  happen.  Firat 
of  all  was  the  Fujll  case  in  California.  In 
this  case  the  district  court  held  that  tkie 
local  law  of  California  (preventing  Japanaa* 
nationals  from  holding  land)  was  void  be- 
cause it  conflicted  with  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Here  we  had  the  first  lesson 
In  imposing  upon  local  communities  the  will 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  next  startling  case  was  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Truman  steel  seizure  action.  There  is 
nothing  in  our  Constitution  to  authorize  the 
aeiziu^,  but  the  Chief  Justice  held  it  was 
valid  for  the  reason  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  gave  such  authority.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  importance  of  this  decision,  for  if  the 
majority  of  the  Court  had  adopted  the  views 
of  the  Chief  Justice  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  overridden 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
decision  saved  the  people  of  this  country 
from  a  complete  sxurender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  And  yet  we  were 
told  right  along  by  the  advocates  of  tba 
United  Nations  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  need  have  no  fear  that  our  Constitu- 
tion would  be  tampered  with.  We  were  so 
clcae  to  a  complete  surrender  of  our  Con- 
stitution that  I,  for  one,  thanked  Ood  that 
we  had  a  clear-minded  Supreme  Court. 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  issued 
by  the  United  Nations,  was  circulated  by  the 
millions  of  copies  In  the  United  States;  and 
the  principles  therein  contained  were  not 
very  objectionable.  That  was  the  docu- 
ment that  was  circulated  and  publicized,  but 
the  Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  headed  for 
the  Senate,  was  an  entirely  different  docu- 
ment. In  it  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
define free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  free  re- 
ligion; and  this  document.  Ignoring  the 
provisions  in  our  Constitution,  undertook  to 
say  that  everyone  was  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  free  speech  except  as  limited  by 
law,  and  except  as  it  might  interfere  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  Thla 
was  such  an  open  and  notorious  attempt  to 
change  our  Constitution  that  the  public  !>•> 
came  alarmed,  and  the  covenant  waa  wltlk* 
drawn  from  the  Senate. 
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mcotlM  tbc  VnStta  RttlaBs  ha* 
ttteo  worklns  on  the  provtaiens  of  a  WorM 
CtMirt.  tB  whleli  jurlsdIctloB  over  what  tb* 
tniHed  NatloiM  la  pleaacd  to  can  a  criina 
te  lodged.  If,  perebanee.  I  aaade  a  epeecli  In 
I«ortb  Dakota  against  tlM  InsidlDae  attempt 
of  the  United  Nations  to  interfere  wltb  our 
Jaeal  affairs  or  to  rarreptttloaily  change  our 
Ooaatltatian.  that  would  be  a  crime  as 
iBcn  bT  the  United  Nations.  I  am  arrested. 
temt  where  am  I  tried?  Is  the  trial  to  be 
held  In  North  Dakota,  under  the  proTlslMis 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Dakota  and  the 
Constitution?  No.  I  will  be  tried  wherever 
the  World  Court  determines.  Thus  I.  as  a 
ctttBen  of  the  United  States,  whose  ancestors 
came  here  330  years  ago.  can  be  taken  out  of 
this  country  and  tried  in  a  foreign  country, 
with  no  protection  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Is  that  what  the  people 
at  the  United  States  want? 

Tbelr  next  more  was  the  propagation  of 
UmBOO,  the  United  Nations  Econocnlc. 
Sdentlfle.  and  Cultural  Organization,  in 
which  our  children  were  to  be  prepared  for 
membership  in  a  world  goTemment,  and  It 
was  made  specific  that  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  reverence  for  ova  great  leaders 
like  Washington  and  Jefferson  was  detri- 
mental to  fidelity  to  a  world  government. 
They  propose  to  destroy  a  strong  national 
spirit  and  respect  for  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  replace  them  with  loyalty 
to  a  world  government.  Is  that  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want?  Yet  the 
propaganda  for  UNBSCO  is  still  going  on 
unabated  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  at 
the  United  States. 

Up  until  this  year,  while  I  fuUj  believed 
the  United  Nations  had  for  its  main  pur- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  world  govern- 
ment, nothing  was  done  In  the  open  in  this 
ttrcctkm.  Now  cornea  the  unvarnished 
truth  of  this  effort. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  England  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  Bngland  should  >oln  the 
OoBfederatlon  of  World  Government.  There 
have  already  been  two  such  conferences  on 
this  matter,  and  the  second  one  reported 
January  21.  1953.  This  report  was  filed  with 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  is.  however, 
no  copy  of  the  report  of  this  conference  to 
be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  nor 
can  one  be  had  from  the  British  Embassy. 
I  have  a  typed  copy  of  the  report,  how- 
ever, upon  which  I  will  base  my  statements. 

This  movement  toward  a  world  govern- 
ment is  starting  to  rise  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  the  United  States  we  have  had 
speakers  traveling  across  this  country  hold- 
ing meetings  and  advocating  it.  I  have 
always  seen  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Natlona  the  framewtn-k  of  a  world  govern- 
ment; hence,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the 
United  Nations  is  behind  this  whole  scheme. 

Not  many  Americans  can  believe  what 
this  report  says  the  United  Nations  is  trying 
to  do.  For  years  now  I  have  been  stating 
that  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  United 
Nations  could  not  possibly  be  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  world  government.  I 
could  see  what  was  Intended  from  speeches 
and  articles,  and  although  no  outright  state- 
Bkent  was  nkade  of  an  intended  world  gov- 
ernment the  conclusion  I  reached  was  cor- 
rect. 

Now  the  situation  has  cleared.  The  cur- 
tain is  up,  and  the  players  behind  the  scenes 
come  forward  a*  leaders  of  a  declared  play 
for  world  government. 

The  remarks  made  tr-  the  leaders  of  tbs 
United  Nations — American  leaders — that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  not  be  alarmed 
over  anything  the  United  NaUons  is  doing 
because  they  are  only  working  for  world 
peace,  were  not  accepted  at  their  face  value 
at  the  time  they  were  made;  and  now  I  know 
ttey  were  deliberately  lying.    Wat  hoc  Is  the 
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'h<le  story  of  the  secret  and  laskUons  «t- 
tempt  to  destroy  tbc  United  States  by  re- 
dac  Ing  It  to  a  vassal  state  aaoong  the  natlona 
fori  ting  a  world  government.  The  result 
woi  Id  be  complete  dcatructlon  of  out  rep- 
tative  Oovo'nmsnt  in  all  its  branches. 
iT^^^Miiny  the  protection  our  Constitution 
thrfws  around  Individual  citizens.  Anyone 
with  crime  here  In  the  United  States 
all  the  safeguards  against  injustice  avail - 
to  him.  Be  must  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of 
peers;  he  m\ist  be  confronted  with  the 
lesses  against  him;  and  the  place  of  his 
Is  that  where  the  crime  Is  alleged  to 
been  committed. 

this  new  world  government  all  this  is 
repealed  and  otir  courts  are  annulled.  In 
of  them — from  the  lowest  to  the  8u- 
Court  of  the  United  States — the  world 
Intends  to  create  a  world  eourt 
estatriish  its  own  criminal  code;  and  in 
an  individual  is  chargeU  with  a  crime  he 
be  tried  wherever  the  world  court  says 
will  be  tried.  Under  what  law  or  pro- 
or  constitutlcm  will  he  be  tried?  Un- 
our  laws  and  our  Constitution?  No.  He 
be  tried  under  the  criminal  code  set  up 
the  world  government,  convicted  and 
as  the  whims  of  this  world  court 
dictate. 
only  will  the  world  government  havs 
dode  and  ooort  of  Its  own,  completely 
ignoring  the  courts  and  codes  of  the  Indi- 
vid jal  nations,  but  It  wlU  have  a  system  of 
police  to  enforce  its  laws  and  awe  the  people 
submission  to  its  powers. 

is  this  world  government  to  be  In- 
It lifted?  It  will  be  effected  by  the  same  or- 
lon  that  has  been  conniving  to  do 
thing  ever  since  the  Senate  of  the  United 
approved  Its  charter;  namely,  the 
United  Nations.  The  London  Conference 
proposed  two  ways  of  doing  this;  First,  by  a 
slon  of  the  whole  Charter  at  the  United 
Nat  ions;  or,  second,  by  amendments  to  the 
cha  rter. 
So 


after  all  the  real  purpose  behind  the 
Ization  of  the  United  Nations  has  come 
Ight.     its  very  first  purpose  was  to  or- 
a  world  government  under  the  false 
that  such  a  structure  would  result  In 
peace;  and  hence  it  is  that  its  first 
[ictive  is  the  building  of  this  world  gov- 
"-"       That    is    the    reason    they    have 
to  rewrite  the  Constitution  of  the 
States  and  subvert  it  to  their  own 
What  other  reason  can  be  given 
the    attempt    of    the    United    Nations, 
its  Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  to 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  free 
on? 
only  is  It  a  design  to  build  a  world 
and  undermine  oiu-  own.  but  the 
of  such  a  government  is  bound 
}e  communistic.     Every  nation  is  to  be 
to  Join,  and   when  once  they  have 
so  they  cannot  withdraw.     It-  propo- 
don't  propose  to  make  the  mistakes  in 
world  government  that  were  made  in  set- 
up the  parent  organization,  the  United 
I.     We    have    a    membership    in    the 
Nations,  but  we  can  pull  out — Just  as 
as  we  have  the  courage  and  good  sense 
so.    That  is  not  the  case  in  the  world 
Once  In.  we  cannot  secede,  and 
provision  is  made  mandatary, 
invite  Russia  to  come  into  the  world 
Of  course  she  will  Join.     We 
Red  China  to  come;  and  of  course  she 
All  the  Russian  satellites  will  come  In. 
what  have  we? 
world  government  is  to  have  a  con- 
upper    and    lower    houses — and     the 
hoiise  will  be  represented  according  to 
lership  population,  so  what  becomes  of 
control  of  this  world  congress?     Since 
population  of  the  Communist  countries 
r  than  that  of  the  capitalist  nations 
to  sc«  which  would  rule.   Bed  Cbln« 
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akme   bave   populations   large 
enough  to  control  the  tower  house. 

The  next  section  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  proposed  world  government  Is  to  func- 
tion with  full  authority.  This  section  ot  the 
report  provides  that  the  world  government 
shall  have  a  taxing  division  and  all  member 
countries  will  be  taxed  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  this  world  government.  The  people  te 
the  United  States  will  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  amount  of  the  tax  or  the  manner 
of  levying  it.  as  this  Important  function  Is 
in  the  hands  of  the  supergovemment.  The 
police  force  set  up  by  this  organization  will 
assume  the  duty  of  collecting  this  tax.  It 
vrlU  be  a  well-regimented  gestapo.  patterned 
after  the  Nazi  regime  of  Hitler.  Under  the 
proposed  terms  no  stste  would  have  the 
right  to  refuse  the  presence  on  Its  soU  of 
this  gestapo.  Its  numbers  owe  allegiance  to 
the  world  government  and  to  no  one  else. 

Those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  fomenting  this  movement  are  Just  as 
guilty  of  treason  as  was  Benedict  Arnold. 
Is  it  not  levying  war  against  the  United 
States  to  go  Into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  Its 
sovereign  power?  Is  it  not  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  or  conspiracy  to  place  our  enemies 
in  control,  through  a  world  government,  of 
•11  our  power  as  an  Independent  nation? 
And  is  n  not  especially  true  when  this  con- 
trol mnrnt  necessarily  be  left  in  tbc  bands  of 
the  Communist  majority? 

The  Communist  doctrines  have  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  affairs  of  this  country  when 
so-called  outstanding  citizens  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  propose  any  such  organisation 
as  a  world  government.  The  people  will  be 
surprised  at  the  number — and  heretofore 
good  standing — of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  taking  part  in  this  great  crasplrscy. 
They  are  venturing  out  Into  the  open  now,  as 
they  evidently  believe  they  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  people,  and  there  are  now  enough 
conspirators  in  this  country  to  enable  them 
to  destroy  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
and  set  up  in  its  place  a  communistic  world 
government. 

Even  our  own  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations  seem  engaged  In  this  conspiracy. 
Twenty-six  employees  of  the  United  Nations 
were  called  upon  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee.  When  asked 
if  they  were  Communists,  or  ever  had  been, 
all  of  them — all  36  of  them— refused  to  testi- 
fy on  the  ground  that  their  answers  might 
tend  to  incriminate  them.  Incriminate  them 
of  what?  What  have  they  been  doing  that 
they  are  afraid  they  might  be  incriminated? 

That  these  conferences  to  form  a  world 
government  were  held  in  London  Is  signifi- 
cant. What  better  place,  outside  of  Russia, 
could  be  selected  for  this  treasonable  pur- 
pose? For  a  long  time  the  Britlah  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  practicing  the  ways  of  Oom- 
munists  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  Red  Chinese  Government.  We  have  not 
done  so;  but  Great  Britain  Is  trying  every 
maneuver  known  to  her  adroit  and  conniving 
represenUtlves  to  force  the  United  States 
into  recognizing  the  Red  Chinese  Govern- 
ment; and  no  doubt  that  is  the  purpose 
Churchill  had  In  mind  when  he  wants  to 
call  a  conference  of  the  Big  Three  Powers. 

Britain  recognized  the  Reds  because  she 
wanted  to  hold  Hcng  Kong,  which  the  Reds 
could  take  in  24  hours.  She  wants  Hong 
Kong  because  of  the  trade  with  Red  China, 
and  she  has  kept  up  this  trade,  selling  strate- 
gic materials  to  the  Reds  to  shoot  back  at 
us  in  Korea.  Even  worse  than  that,  to  shoot 
that  material  back  at  her  own  troops. 

Under  Acheson,  we  wavered  about  the 
recogniUon  of  Red  China,  and  public  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States  deterred  Acheson 
from  proceeding  further  with  the  demand 
made  by   Great  Britain.     But  the  British 
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never  sleep  when  their  trade  Is  involved, 
and  now  they  present  a  new  sivge  to  infiu- 
ence  the  United  States  to  be  as  diabolical 
as  Great  Britain  was  when  she  recognized 
the  Red  regime  in  China. 

England  says  that  If  we  do  not  cooperate 
she  will  pull  out  of  the  United  Nations. 
Now.  wouldn't  that  be  terrible  and  disastrous 
to  the  United  States?  A  country  which  we 
have  tailed  up  and  kept  alive  by  the  gift  of 
$50  billion  now  says  she  will  desert  us.  That 
is  nothing  new.  In  all  history  England  has 
deserted  her  friends,  times  without  numtier. 
She  knows  no  code  of  honor  save  British 
trade.  Suppose  she  did  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations?  Would  that  in  the  least 
disturb  the  United  States?  When  it  comes 
to  assistance,  I  am  cure  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  rather  have  Rhode  Is- 
land supporting  VIS  than  all  the  representa- 
tives now  directing  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain. 

If  we  are  asinine  enough  to  recognize  Red 
China,  then  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
United  Nations  will  be  definitely  communis- 
tic. Is  that  what  Great  Britain's  statesmeli 
want?  I  am  sure  the  English  people  do  not 
want  it,  but  their  representatives  do. 

If  Great  Britain  pulls  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  will  be  the  smartest  thing  they 
have  done  in  the  past  two  centuries.  They 
are  going  to  pull  out  because  we  will  not 
consent  to  make  the  United  Nations  com- 
pletely communistic  by  lettliig  in  450  mil- 
lion Chinese.  The  United  States  might  in- 
form Great  Britain  that  we  are  going  to  pull 
out  of  the  United  Nations,  anyway,  and  If  the 
Red  Chinese  are  allowed  to  come  in.  oiu 
withdrawal  is  a  certainty.  We  are  going  to 
pull  out  because  every  wind  that  blows  indi- 
cates that  the  United  Nations  is  nothing  but 
a  communistic  enter;jrlse.  Even  our  own 
representatives  and  employees  seem  willing 
to  surrender  the  United  States — lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  to  the  offspring  of  the  United 
Nations — namely,  a  world  government  such 
as  I  have  here  described. 

The  greatness  of  Daniel  Webster  was  dem- 
onstrated on  almost  every  occasion  on  which 
he  arose  to  speak.  His  matchless  eloquence, 
exhibited  In  his  debate  with  Robert  Hayne, 
stands  out  as  a  milestone  in  the  progress  of 
human  liberty;  his  speech  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  makes  every 
person  proud  of  being  an  American;  but  I 
think  his  utterances  in  his  speech  of  Eulogy 
of  George  Washington  bring  home  to  us  his 
clear  and  matchless  conception  of  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  this  great  Government 
and  the  caution  we  must  take  to  preserve  It. 
On  that  occasion  he  said: 
"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  it;  If  it  exhaust 
OUT  Treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish 
it:  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields, 
stin,  under  a  new  cultivation  they  will  grow 
green  again  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  cnunble.  If  its  lofty 
pillars  should  faU,  and  iU  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
a  demolished  Government?  Who  shall  rear 
again  the  vrell-proportloned  columns  of  con- 
stitutional liberty?  Who  shall  frame  to- 
gether the  skillful  architecture  which  unites 
national  sovereignty  and  State  rights.  Indi- 
vidual security  and  puWlc  prosperity? 

"No.  If  these  columns  faU.  they  wUl  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  moum- 
f\il  and  melancholy  Immortality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  ever 
were  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Rome  or 
GrecUn  art;  for  they  will  be  monuments  of  a 
more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome 
ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  ooostltutlonal  Amer- 
ican Uberty." 


Delaware  Rlyer  Port  Anffioilfy  Attnmes 
Jurisdictioii  Orer  Tolls  oa  Caatden- 
Philadelphia  Bridge  That  Beloof  s  to 
Secretary  of  Amy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OP  NKW  JEK8ZT 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  li,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attitude  of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority has  been  one  of  apparent  con- 
tempt toward  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
his  right  and  duty  to  determine  whether 
tolls  on  bridges,  which  come  within  his 
jurisdiction,  are  reasonable  and  just. 
This  has  been  true  all  through  the  con- 
troversy that  has  raged  between  the  cit- 
izens of  southern  New  Jersey,  patrons  of 
the  bridge,  and  the  port  authority.  At 
no  time  has  any  consideration  been  given 
to  the  public  in  its  demand  for  a  public 
hearing.  And.  on  good  authority  it  is 
learned  that  the  port  authority  has  not 
made  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  his  approval  of  the  in- 
creased tolls  to  be  charged  commencing 
at  12:01  a.  m.  on  Saturday.  June  20. 
1953.  The  action  of  the  port  authority 
in  ignoring  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
indicates  that  it  is  superior  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  matter  of  determining  what 
tolls  may  be  charged. 

I  have  prepared  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  calls  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary,  first,  to  this 
assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  port  au- 
thority; second,  that  the  port  authority 
figures  used  to  justify  increased  tolls  are 
based  upon  estimates  of  use  and  revenue 
of  the  Delaware  River  bridges,  not  justi- 
fied by  previous  experience;  and,  third, 
that  no  mandate  exists,  as  claimed  by 
the  port  authority,  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  to  collect  tolls  sufficient 
to  provide  facilities  and  develop  the 
Delaware  River  Valley. 

I  include  my  letter  above  referred  to, 
and  the  table  of  figures  accompanjring 
it,  as  part  of  remarks,  as  follows: 
Post  AtrrHoarrr  Has  Asstjmid  JumisDicnow 

Ovxa  Totxs  That  Belong  to  Skcbctakt  or 

THZ  ASMT 

Juin  17,  loss. 
Hon.  RomsT  T.  SnvTNS, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Washtnffton,  D.  C. 

Deae  Ma.  Seceetart:  With  full  apprecia- 
tion of  your  keen  desire  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  who  wUl  be  adversely 
affected  by  Increased  tolls  on  the  Camden- 
Philadelphia  Bridge,  may  I  respectfully  call 
to  your  attention  that  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  has  boldly,  and.  It  seems  to 
me  Impudently,  erected  signs  and  issued 
handbills  directing  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  Increased  tolls  to  be  collected  com- 
mencing 13:01  a.  m.,  J\me  SO,  1»68.  ThU 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  port  author- 
ity without,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  any 
consent  or  approval  upon  your  part,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
vested  in  you  the  sole  authority  to  determine 
whether  the  tolls  are  reasonable  and  Just. 

This  action  of  the  port  authority  would 
Indicate  that  It  and  not  you  has  the  author- 
ity to  fix  the  rate  of  toU.  U  this  action  upon 
the  part  of  the  port  authority  Is  permitted 


to  go  unchallenged,  then  the  will  of  Con- 
gress Is  of  no  effect  and  the  rlghU  of  the 
people  can  be  ignored.  It  was  for  cases  such 
as  this  that  Congress  In  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest  required  that  you  should  deter- 
mine the  all-important  question  of  what  is 
reasonable  and  Just.  If  it  had  Intended  that 
the  port  authority  should  have  this  right, 
then  Congress  would  not  have  made  any  such 
provision  in  the  law  as  it  has  done.  And, 
may  I  again  emphasize  the  thought  that  the 
only  proper  way  that  this  issue  can  be  satis- 
factorily settled  is  to  give  the  public  a  right 
to  be  heard.  Without  such  there  is  no  ade- 
quate way  in  which  you  can  obtain  aU  the 
facts  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
And,  In  this  connection,  may  I  respectfuUy 
suggest  that  Initial  burden  is  on  the  port 
authority  to  Justify  the  rates  it  proposes  to 
charge.  And  then,  an  opportunity  be  given 
to  those  who  oppose  the  rates  to  answer  the 
claims  of  the  port  authority.  Upon  the  basis 
of  the  showing  made  by  the  respective  i>arties 
you  then  make  the  decision.  But  until  you 
grant  a  hearing,  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives cannot  properly  present  their  case. 
To  me  this  course  seems  so  logical  and  Just 
that  I  cannot  understand  how  any  other 
viewpoint  can  be  Justified. 

DATA    SHOWntC    UfCnMASMD    TOIX8    IS    NOT    SXA- 
SONABLC,  JUST,  OK  NECCBSAaT 

Notwithstanding,  the  right  to  a  bearing 
has  been  ignored  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  opponents  have  submitted  to  you  in  one 
way  and  another  facts,  figures,  and  argu- 
ments that,  in  my  Judgment,  are  unanswera- 
ble. They  have  shown  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son of  a  financial  character  or  otherwise 
that  requires  the  increasing  of  tolls  by  25 
percent  to  carry  the  bonds,  and  the  Inci- 
dental expenses  of  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing the  present  bridge  and  the  new  one  that 
Is  contemplated. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  financial  statement 
with  an  average  of  28.9  ceDts  (based  on  33 
cents  for  passenger  vehicle,  50  cents  for  bus, 
and  varying  charges  for  other  vehicles,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  28.9  cents),  and,  also  an 
average  toll  of  23.9  cents  (based  on  20  cents 
for  passenger  vehicle  plus  the  charges  for 
other  vehicles,  making  an  average  of  23S 
cents).  The  force  of  this  statement  comes 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  basic  figures  are 
taken  from  the  reports  and  the  prospectus 
previously  issued  by  the  port  authority, 
hence,  their  correctness  cannot  be  denied, 
nor,  the  conclusions  ignored.  It  shows  a 
20-cent  toll  on  present  and  new  spwn  would 
provide  $136,403,202  surplus  in  30  years,  after 
deducting  all  operating  costs,  bond,  and  In- 
terest charges.  And.  if  a  25-cent  toll  Is 
charged  the  6iui>lus  would  be  •218,794,000. 

This  one  document  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  set  at  naught  all  the  claims  and  argu- 
ments heretofore  made  by  the  port  authority 
as  to  the  reason  or  necessity  of  increasing 
the  tolls.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  tolls 
can  be  held  at  present  20-cent  level  without 
causing  any  detriment  to  the  financial 
structure. 

POST  AirrHOsrrT  ncuass  basis  oat  nrciNnca 
■smcATEB  or  USE  and  asvxNux  or  ssrooss 

KOr  JUSTIFIED  BT  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCS 

Specific  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
Judging  by  experience  the  figures  as  to  proba- 
ble use  of  the  spans,  prepcu-ed  by  Coverdale 
ft  Colpitts,  are  extremely  conservative.  Por 
Instance,  when  the  Burlington  County  Bridge 
Commission  acquired  the  Palmyra  and 
Burlington  bridges  from  their  private  owners 
in  1948,  it  hired  the  above-named  firm  of 
Coverdale  M  ColpltU  to  estimate  future 
traffic  and  revenue  of  the  two  spans. 

The  engineers  estimated  that  for  the  first 
55  months  following  the  acquisition,  the  total 
traffic  count  over  tbc  two  bridges  would  be 
a6.1964»60  vehicles. 

Revenue  from  the  two  spans,  the  engineers 
prmlleted.  would  total  $6,971,556  for  the  < 
period. 
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Doling  tlMM  55  montlM.  however,  the 
actual  traffic  on  the  bridgee  hae  bccQ  37,337.- 
OOa  vehlclee,  a  figure  42.15  percent  higher 
than  the  engineers  estimated. 

During  the  same  thne,  the  earnings  of  the 
two  bridges  have  amounted  to  $10,101,660, 
which  Is  44.90  percent  higher  than  estimated. 

Aa  time  goes  on,  both  the  traffic  count  and 
the  earnings  of  the  bridges  are  Increasing  at 
a  higher  and  higher  pace  beyond  the  esti- 
mates of  5  years  ago. 

Between  January  1  and  May  90  of  this  year 
traffic  over  the  two  bridges  was  89.06  percent 
higher  than  the  engineers  had  figured. 
Earnings  were  running  95.22  percent  higher. 
On  the  Burlington  Bridge  alone,  traffic  d\irlng 
this  period  was  228.33  percent  higher  and 
revenues  214  percent  higher  than  the  esti- 
mates. 

These  figures  were  given  out  by  Fred  C. 
Norcroes,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  com- 
mission, and  In  his  opinion  point  to  un- 
mistakable conclusions.  One  is  keeping  toll 
rates  as  low  as  possible.  The  commission 
lowered  the  former  tolls  of  36  and  30  cents  on 
two  bridges  to  26  cents  as  Its  first  action 
after  taking  them  over.  It  has  repeatedly 
and  correctly  called  this  the  principal  reason 
for  their  extraordinary  traffic  and  revenue 
marks.  Furthermore,  it  has  said  it  woxild 
make  still  further  toll  reductions  if  it  were 
not  for  the  litigation  over  the  purchase  that 
has  prevented  such  a  move. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  same  firm  of  engineers  that  made  the 
estimates  for  the  above  mentioned  two 
bridges,  made  similar  gross  underestimates 
of  traffic  and  earnings  for  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  prior  to  its  opening,  showing  again 
the  unreliability  of  their  estimates  as  entirely 
too  conservative. 

The  same  firm  of  engineers  Is  also  the  one 
that  has  made  what  on  their  face  seems  to 
be  unreasonably  low  estimate  of  traffic  on 
the  new  Gloucester  City  Bridge,  estimate  on 
which  the  port  authority  bases  the  25  per- 
cent Increase  in  Camden  Bridge  tolls  which 
It  proposes  to  put  Into  effect  next  Saturday. 

In  increasing  present  tolls  the  port  au- 
thority is  relying  on  traffic  estimates  that 
are  in  all  probability  far  below  what  actual 
traffic  on  its  bridges  will  be  in  the  future. 

It  is  also  running  directly  counter  to  the 
experience  of  the  Burlington  County  bridges 
that  lower  tolls  generate  more  business  and 
bigger  evnlngs. 

In  doing  so  it  Is  driving  away  patrons  who 
are  able  to  use  competing  facilities,  and  is 
imposing  unnecessarily  high  tolls  on  those 
who  cannot  but  must  continue  xislng  Cam- 
den Bridge. 

KMT  AUTHOBITT  SEEKS  TO  JUST VI  UfCKEASXD 
TOIXS  TO  CASET  OXn*  AN  AI.LBOED  MANDATE 
or  PSNNSTI.VANIA  AND  NEW  JBRSET  LCOIS- 
LATTBES  TO  PBOVXDE  NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  DEI.AWAaX  aiVEE  VAIXXT — NO  SUCH  MAN- 
DATE ISSUED 

The  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  has 
Issued  a  public  notice  to  Delaware  River 
Bridge  patrons,  signed  by  Joseph  K.  Costello, 
executive  director,  calling  attention  to  the 
Increased  tolls  effective  at  13:01  a.  m.  Sat- 
urday, June  30,  1953. 

As  pcui:  of  said  notice  it  stated: 

"The  decision  to  increase  tolls  was 
reached  by  the  port  authority  only  after 
lengthy  consideration  of  all  the  factors  In- 
volved in  its  responsibility  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  assume  responsibility  for  a 
number  of  needed  Improvements  in  this 
area." 

It  Is  further  stated: 

"The  port  authority  has  arranged  Its  fl- 
nancial  program  •  •  •,  to  furnish  a  modest 
reserve  to  permit  the  authority  to  carry  out, 
within  the  limits  of  lU  financial  abUlty.  at 
least  some  of  the  purposes  with  which  it 
is  charged  by  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey." 
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Aid  in  oonclxislon: 

I^  view  of  the  financial  responsibility  im- 

upon  it  by  the  two  States  and  in  the 

st  of  the  development  of  the  Delaware 

Valley  as  a  whole.  It  sincerely  requests 

I  upport  and  cooperation  of  all  the  peo- 

the  area  who  either  directly  or  Indi- 

will  benefit  from  the  projects  to  be 

by  this  body." 

above  quotations  leave  no  doubt  that 

xxt  authority  increased  the  tolls  not 

for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  new 

bridge,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 

are    River    Valley    by    projects    to    be 

undertaken  in  the  future. 

is  an  absolute  \isiupation  of  an  au- 
thority that  does  not  exist.  A  reading  of 
compact  between  the  two  States  will 
limitations  that  preclude  any  such 
of  development  without  the  con- 
of  the  two  States  first  having  been  ob- 
I  challenge  the  port  authority  or 
else  to  point  out  wherein  the  port 
authority  compact  between  New  Jersey  and 
a,  which  was  ratified  by  Congress, 
ts  any  mandate  or  charge  issued  to 
port  authority  .in  the  carrying  out  of 
projects, 
port  authority  compact  embraces  no 
mantlate  but  gives  the  authority  certain 
and  discretionary  limitations  for 
futui-e  action.  It  also  outlines  certain  re- 
on  port  authcx-ity  actions, 
the  compact  the  port  authority 
undertake  comprehensive  surveys  or 
studies  on  the  need  for  high  speed  transpor- 
tatlc  D  in  South  Jersey,  but  it  cannot  follow 
thro  igh  with  the  project  until  full  reports 
to  tqe  governors  of  the  two  States  have  been 
Bd  and  the  governors  have  given  their 
apprbvals  to  the  high  speed  transportation 
proJ(  ct 
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the  port  authority  can  undertake 
port  Improvement  projects  it  must 
detefmine  the  necessity  and  submit  full  re- 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  two  States, 
whl<^  in  turn  must  approve  these  projects, 
compact  clearly  states  "it  is  the  policy 
the  Intent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
of  New  Jersey  that  the  powers  granted 
article  shall  be  so  exercised  that  the 
American  system  of  free  competitive  private 
is  given  full  consideration  and  is 
1  and  furthered.  In  making  its 
and  recommendations  to  the  legisla- 
'  •  •  on  the  need  for  any  facility  or 
proj^t  which  the  commission  believes  should 
u  idertaken  for  the  promotion  and  devel- 
opmi  int  of  the  port  district,  the  conunlssion 
(aut  iority)  shall  Include  therein  its  findings 
whlc  1  fully  set  forth  that  the  f aclhty  or  fa- 
ciliti »  operated  by  private  enterprise  within 
>ort  district,  and  which  it  is  intended 
be  supplanted  or  added  to,  are  not  ade- 
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it  can  be  readily  seen  that  there  is 
right  existing  that  permits  the  port 
to  provide  new  facilities  or  other- 
jevelop  the  Delaware  River  Valley,  until 
1  inless  approved  by  the  two  States.    Con- 
there  is  no  right  to  issue  bonds 
the  proceeds,  or  any  part  thereof,  for 
not  already  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
And,   for   the  same   reason    is   nei- 
rlght.  power,  nor  authority  to  Increase 
ror  such  purpose,  or  use  any  part  there- 
such  purpose, 
conclusion,  and  only  because  you  have 
reference  in  your  letter  of  June  10. 
addressed  to  me  that  the  port  authority 
^knowledged  it  is  subject  to  the  power 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  determine 
the  tolls  are  reasonable  and  Just,  I 
ifoxa  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
of  the  "official  statement"  which  you 
quoted  was  not  in  the  original  prospec- 
ijsued  ft.  purposes  of  procuring  bids  for 
qonds.    It  was  not  inserted  until  after- 
and  under  date  of  May  20,  1953.    I  have 
comment  to  make  as  to  such,  although  I 


do  have  a  very  defined  view  with  T«spect  to 
such  action.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  on  it.  I  think 
you  can  readily  form  an  opinion  as  to  such 
conduct  u|x>n  the  part  of  the  port  authority. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  submitted  the  above 
views  and  comments,  together  with  the  en- 
closed data  previously  referred  to,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  my 
previoxis  communications,  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  sufficient  to  Jiistify  you  in  holding 
a  public  hearing,  where  all  Interested  parties 
may  be  heard,  and,  deciding  after  such  hear- 
ing, that  the  proposed  increase  of  tolls  on 
the  Camden-Philadelphla  Bridge  are  neither 
reasonable  nor  Just  at  this  time. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Respectfully, 

Chas.  a.  Wolvxston. 

TWBNTT-CiNT     TOLX     ON     PSESENT     AND    NeW 

Spans  Would  Build  $136  Million  SuaPLtm. 
IN  30  Ybaes 

Here  are  the  facts  and  figures  on  what  the 
present  Camden  Bridge  toll  rates  and  the 
increased  charges  on  the  span  and  the 
Oloucester-Philadelphia  crossing  will  mean 
in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority. 

Reading  from  left  to  right,  the  first  column 
of  figures  contains  the  projected  traffic  esti- 
mates for  each  year  until  1983  as  submitted 
to  the  authority  by  Coverdale  &  Colpitis, 
traffic  engineers,  noted  for  their  extreme  con- 
servative estimates  on  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
traffic.  Traffic  on  the  new  bridge  starting 
in  1957  is  included. 

The  next  two  columns  show  estimated 
gross  revenues  to  the  authority  under  the 
present  33.9-cent  average  toll  and  the 
planned  28.9  average  charge  for  the  Camden 
Bridge  and  on  the  new  span  when  con- 
structed in  1957. 

The  operating  costs  for  the  two  spans,  as 
estimated  by  the  authority,  would  remain 
the  same  regardless  of  the  toll  charge.  With 
the  operating  costs  deducted  from  the  gross 
revenues  the  next  2  columns  show  what 
would  remain  each  year  with  a  28.9-cent 
average  toll  and  a  23.9-cent  average  charge. 
The  costs  to  the  authority  for  bond  retire- 
ment and  interest  charges  also  would  remain 
fixed  regardless  of  toll  rates. 

The  final  2  columns  show  net  revenues 
with  the  28.9-cent  toll  and  the  present  23.9- 
cent  toll  average  after  operating,  bond  ma- 
turity, and  Interest  costs  have  been  deducted. 

The  columns  headed  "23.9-cent  toll"  each 
represent  estimates  based  on  the  current  toll 
charges  of  the  Camden  Bridge. 

Retention  of  the  20-cent  toll  for  passenger 
vehicles  on  the  Camden  Bridge  and  the  new 
Oloucester-Philadelphia  span  would  provide 
the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  with  a 
net  surplus  of  $136,403,262  in  the  next  30 
years,  it  was  disclosed  today. 

The  surplus  funds  would  remain  after 
the  port  authority  has  paid  the  estimated 
30-year  operating  costs  and  $171,134,000  In 
bonds  and  interest  costs. 

A  prospectus  Issued  by  the  port  authority 
for  the  sale  of  its  $100  million  in  bonds  for 
the  new  $90  million  Oloucester  city  span 
provides  projected  traffic  figtires  for  the 
1953-83  period  as  estimated  by  Coverdale  & 
Colpitts,  traffic  engineers,  noted  for  their 
extremely  low  estimates  of  traffic  on  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

From  those  traffic  figures,  the  port  au- 
thority has  estimated,  for  the  bond  buyers, 
what  an  average  28.9-cent  toll  as  planned 
for  the  two  bridges  will  provide  in  gross 
revenues. 

The  28.9-cent  toll  is  expected  to  produce 
$479,476,000  from  1.661,018,000  vehicular 
crossings  of  the  two  spans.  By  deducting  the 
estimated  30-year  operating  costs  of  the  two 
spans  of  $89,558,000  as  estimated  by  the  au- 
thority, this  would  leave  $389,918,000  for 
the  authority  with  which  to  pay  bond  and 
interest  charges  of  $171,134,000. 
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Traffle 

Bcvenoss 

Operatfng 

OOSU 

After  operating  oosU 

Bond  and 
interest 
obaraBS 

Siupkis 

Yesr 

38.»«ent  ton 

a>e(ntlBa 

28>eenltoU 

aXsenttoB 

29.9^nt  toB 

23.»«ent  (oB 

1853 

laM - 

lass.-j — " 

30,383,000 

30..'KM,000 
81,757.000 
33,808,000 

$7,938,000 
8,825,000 
•,178,080 

iit«aat«io 

•7,  $17. 51$ 
7,308,104 
7,589,923 
7,856,463 

$1,431,000 
1,421,000 
1,421.000 
1.421, 000 

7,404.000 
7,757,000 
$,078,000 

$6,800,518 
5,877,104 
«.  108, 923 
6,434,453 

H.  878, 000 
3,391,000 
3,391.000 
3,301,000 

Ksr.ooo 

4,013.000 
4,388.000 
4,887,000 

$3,«I8.8U 
2,48«.10» 
Z  779, 933 
3,043.458 

The  following  flg^ures  are  ba$ed  on  two  brldgas,  the  Camden  Bridge  and  the  Olouoester -Philadelphia  span: 


Year 


1867- 
1<,58.- 
1959- - 

iwi.. 

19C2„ 

i'y-3.. 

U*>4.. 
IMS.. 
1886.. 
1967.. 

ia«„ 

1W9.. 
1973.. 
1971- 
1972- 
1073- 
1974- 
1975- 
1978.. 
1977- 
1978- 
1979- 
1989- 


1983... 


TdIsI. 


Traffie 


36,968,000 
30,562.000 
41.447,000 
43,808.000 
44.400.000 
46,054,000 
47,562,000 
49,170,000 
80,778,000 
02,386,000 
63,  OH  000 
55.602,000 
57,210,000 
M,  818, 000 
Oa  438, 000 
63,034,000 
63,54^000 
04,24X000 
•4,988,000 
66,634.008 
66,33(1^000 
67,(06,000 
67,723,000 
88.418^000 
6B.U4.000 
80.810.000 

7a  SOS,  000 


1.681.«8,000 


ReveuuGS 


28.»<ent  toB       33.»«eQt  tol 


$10,684,000 
11.433,000 
11,078.000 
12,398,080 
13.832,000 
13,381,000 
13,745,000 
14,310,000 
14,876,000 
16.140,000 
15,604,000 
16,060,000 
16,534.000 
16.908,000 
17,483,000 
17,928,000 
18,385,000 
18,566.000 
18,767,000 
18,988,000 
191160,000 
19,371,000 
19,572,000 
19.773.600 
19,874.000 
20,175,000 
20,576,000 


479^476^000 


38,835.353 
9,456.318 
•,80^73S 
10.252,622 
10,611,  OOP 
I0.984.0M 
11,367,318 

11.  TSl.fOO 
12,13.5.^2 

12,  520. 2St 
12.905.566 
13.288,878 
U.  673, 190 
14.057,502 
14,441,814 
14,838,138 
15,187,494 
16,318,838 
15, 520, 182 
15,686,526 
15,952,870 
16.(M9,214 
16,185.598 
16,351.902 
16, 518, 246 
16,684,500 
16,890,934 


397,085,202 


Oppratinc 
costs  , 


12.779.000 
X779,000 
2.779,000 
2.779,000 
2,779.000 
2,918.000 
2,918.000 
2,918,000 
2,018,000 
X  918, 000 
3.064,000 
3.064.000 
3,064.060 
3,064,000 
3.064,000 
3,317,000 
3,217,000 
3,317.000 
3, 217, 000 
3,217,000 
3,378,000 
3,378,000 
3,378.000 
3,378,000 
3,378.000 
3,  547, 000 
3^547.000 


After  operating  costs 


28.»«ent  t^       Z3.9Hsrat  tofl 


$7,906,000 
8,654,000 
9^19^000 
0,619,000 
10,063,000 
10. 38?,  000 
10,827,000 
11,202,000 
11,767.000 
12.222,000 
IZ  540, 000 
13,005.000 
13,470,000 
13,934,000 
14,399.000 
14.711.000 
15.148,000 
16.349.000 
15,550,000 
16,751,008 
l^  791,000 
15,993.000 
16^194.000 
16,395,000 
16,996,000 
16,628,000 
16,829,608 


88,556,000 


380,918,000 


$6,056^853 
6.676,318 
7,136.733 
7.473,823 
7.832,800 
8,086,006 

8.  449. 318 
8.833.630 

9,  217, 942 
9,600,254 
9.841,608 

10.234,878 
10. 600, 190 
10.99S.6O2 
11.377.814 
11.600,126 
11,920,404 
12,186,838 
12,303,182 
12,460,536 
12.574.870 
12,&41,2I4 
12.  807,  bK 
12.973.908 
13,140,248 
13, 137, 500 
13,303,034 


307,527,203 


Bond  and 
interest 
dM(B« 


$3,391,000 
4.418,000 
4.666.000 
4,802,000 
6.067,000 
6,211,000 
6,424,000 
6.641,000 
6,840,000 
6.000,000 
6.202,000 
6,427,000 
^427,000 
«s  429, 008 
^42B,000 
6,425,000 
6,422,000 
6, 417, 000 
6,406,000 
6.388,000 
6,381.000 
^372,000 
6,381,000 
6,348,000 
6^339,000 
6,314,000 
6, 303;  000 


Borpios 


28.»«ent  tofl        23>cent  toU 


$4,514,008 
4.236.000 
4.533,008 

4,767,000 
4,986,000 
6,162,000 
6.403.000 
8, 6.51. 000 
6,808^000 
8^162,000 
6,338,000 
6,578,000 
7,043,600 
7,506,008 
7,971,000 
8.286.000 
8,726,000 
8,982,000 
9;  144. 000 
9,368.000 
B,  4ia  000 
0,621,000 
9.833,000 
10,047,000 
10,287,008 
10,314,000 
la  636, 000 


12, 455. 35$ 
2.2SS.31S 
2,480,733 
Z  611. 633 
2,766.600 
2,865.006 
1,025.318 

i,iti,«aB 

3,388.943 
3,542.254 
3.639,506 
8,797.878 
4,182,190 
4,861803 
4,949,814 
6,184,138 
6,548,494 
6, 719, 838 
6,807,182 
8, 076, 636 
6,193^870 
6,269,214 
6,446,588 

6,a3^«a2 

6,811.346 
6,823.500 
7,000,984 


171. 194, 000 


218,794,000 


136,403,302 


The  net  surpliu  In  1983  with  the  higher 
toU  will  give  the  authority  at  least  $218.- 
734  000. 

However,  instead  of  using  the  28.9-cent 
average  toll  base  and  substituting  that  figure 
for  the  present  23.9-cent  average  charge,  it 
Is  determined  the  gross  revenues  through 
1983  would  total  $391,085,202. 

Since  the  operating  costs  would  remain 
the  same  regardless  of  the  tolls  charged, 
the  $89,558,000  can  be  deducted  from  thU 
gross-revenue  total  of  $391,085,202,  which 
would  leave  $307,527,208.  with  jh^^enemy 

Again,  since  the  bond  and  interest  charge*-^"      *   w_ii..~ 
would  remain  the  same  whether  the  toUs  are  ~   "" 

28.9  cents  or  23.9  cents,  the  total  charges 
of  $171,124,000  can  be  deducted  from  the 
$307,527,302. 

The  final  answer  after  operating  costs  and 
bond  and  Interest  charges  have  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  gross  revenues  Is  $136,403,- 
202  which  wotdd  be  net  surpltis  for  the  port 
authority. 

Should,  however,  the  traffic  estimates  of 
Coverdale  tt  Colpitts  be  exceeded  by  actual 
traffic,  as  experienced  on  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  to  a  considerable  degree,  then,  of 
course,  the  net  surplus  for  the  authority 
would  be  correspondingly  higher. 


States.  In  this  open  letter,  which  was 
printed  in  the.  Evening  Star  of  June  4, 
Mr.  Heurtonatte  explains  ttie  position 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  the  Ambassador  has  said 
in  strong  words,  and  I  quote  him: 

If  anyone  has  any  knowledge  of  a  Pana- 
manian ship  trading  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists or  North  Koreans,  let  him  so  advise 
me.  The  ship's  registry  will  be  canceled  im- 
mediately, and  for  good.    We  do  not  traffic 


Puamuka  AiidM$$«dor  Smjt  Pumaui 
Doe$  Not  Trade  Wkk  the  Enemy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  ILLINOIS  " 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVK3 

Thuradav.  June  18. 19Si 

Mr.  SPRINaER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
herewith  inserting  in  the  Rbcobs  a  let- 
ter written  by  Roberto  Heurtematte,  the 
Ambassador  from  Panama  to  the  United 


I  believe  that  the  Ambassador  has 
spoken  in  good  faith  and  means  exactly 
what  he  says. 

The  Ambassador  has  taken  a  good  step 
here  in  correcting  a  great  deal  of  appar- 
ent misinformation  which  has  been  going 
about  the  registry  of  Panamanian  ships 
and  their  trading  with  the  communistic 
countries. 

The  letter  follows: 
Panama  Doesn't  TtArnc  WitK  the  Bmsbct 
To  the  BDiToa  of  the  Stab: 

Your  edition  of  May  31  featured  an  edi- 
torial enUtled  "Those  British-Panamanian 
Ships"  which  commented  on  the  findings  of 
Senator  McCaetht's  Senate  Investigating 
Committee  to' the  effect  that  British-owned 
ships  were  not  only  engaged  in  traffic  with 
our  Communist  enemies  but  had  on  occasion 
even  carried  Communist  troops.  In  connec- 
tKm  with  the  discovery  that  the  British 
owners  in  1951  had  some  of  these  ships  un- 
der Panamanian  registry,  you  made  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  comment: 

"Panamanian  registry  has  become  a  fa- 
vorite 'refuge*  for  much  of  the  world's  tramp 
shipping,  but  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Itself  the  Central  American  govern- 
ment should  take  the  initiative  to  prevent 
the  type  of  acUvity  now  disclosed." 

I  wish  to  protest  In  the  strongest  terms 
against  your  editorial  writer's  charge,  by 
ImpUcaUon.  against  my  Oovemment;  he  was, 
of  course,  writing  with  great  sincerity  but 


without  knowledge  of  the  simple  facts  In- 
volved, and  his  exhortation  was  just  about 
2  years  too  late.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Republic  of  Panama  was  the  first  nation  to 
take  the  Initiative  to  prevent  the  type  of 
activity  now  disclosed,  as  long  ago  as  August 
1951. 

When  It  heeame  known  In  1951  that  c^-  : 
tain  British  firms  were  utilizing  the  vessels 
they  had  registered  under  the  flag  of  Pana- 
ma to  trade  with  and  help  the  Communist 
aggressors,  the  Government  of  Panama 
adopted  the  strongest  preventive  measures 
possible.  Not  satisfied  with  the  United  Na- 
tions reeolutlons  of  May  18,  1951,  enjoining 
the  ships  at  member  nations  from  carrying 
war  materials  to  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea,  the  Republic  of  Panama  Issued 
on  August  18,  1951,  Executive  Decree  No.  631. 
prohibiting  Panama-fiag  vessels,  from  even 
visiting  Communist  Chinese  or  North  Korean 
ports,  w  waters  near  those  ports,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  Our  prohibition  was  not 
limited  to  the  carrying  of  war  materials  or 
strategic  goods;  our  prohibition  against 
traffic  with  Communist  ports  was  (and  is) 
absolute. 

The  RepubUc  of  Panama  has  even  prohib- 
ited its  flag  vessels  from  carrying  war  ma- 
terials to  the  British  port  of  Hong  Kong 
whence  such  war  materials  can  easily  And 
their  way  into  Communist  China.  A  lllte 
prohibit  Ujn  appUes  to  the  port  of  Macao,  the 
maritime  areas  adjacent  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao,  Soviet  iX)its  or  coasta  and  maritime 
areas  adjacent  thereto,  and  to  any  port  or 
area  where  transshipment  could  be  possible 
for  areas  closed  to  Panama-fiag  vessels.  My 
Oovemment  attempted  to  close  every  loop- 
hole, and  the  Initiative  has  been  effective 
In  that  there  are  now  no  Panama-fiag  vessels, 
of  any  oroiership  whatever,  ^itlsh  or  other- 
wise, serving  the  Communlste  in  Asia  with 
strategic  or  nonstrategle  goods. 

In  recent  days  the  news  services  have  given 
great  prominence  to  the  Incidents  mentioned 
in  this  letter,  but  In  every  case,  as  In  your 
edltorUl.  the  subsequent  actions  taken  by 
the  Panama  Oovemment  has  been  passed 
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in  Bllcnee.  an  of  which  tends  to  crMta 
iB  th«  pttbUe  mind  »  oomptetely  mistaken 
nattam  el  the  sffccUve  loyalty  of  my  govwn- 
■Bsnt  to  the  eaoss  at  ths  Unltsd  States  and 
the  United  Matlons. 

Tour  editorial  quotes  Aritlsh  Ambassador. 
Sta-  Roser  Maklns.  that  "such  IsoUted  and 
doubtful  cases  stkoold  not  be  employed  to 
cast  aaperslcms  on  the  loyalty  of  the  British 
Ooremment."  I  would  add  that  they  should 
neither  be  used  to  east  aspersions  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  OoTemment  of  Panama.  The 
general  news  sorvlces'  reporting  of  his  state- 
ment seemed  to  insinuate  that  the  burden 
at  responsibility  belonged  to  the  Oorem- 
ment  of  Panama  whose  flag  these  particular 
ships  were  flying  and  not  to  the  British  firms 
that  operated  them.  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  British  Ambassador 
to  make  such  an  insinuation  which  would 
have  been  manifestly  ridiculous  and  utterly 
false.  Obviously  It  was  not  the  Oovemment 
at  Panama.  hi>lf  way  across  the  globe,  that 
made  the  deal  with  the  Oonununists;  the 
trafBc  with  the  enemy  was  arranged  by  the 
British  operators.  As  soon  as  the  truth  be- 
came known  the  Oorenunent  of  Panama 
withdrew  the  use  of  lu  flag  and  canceled 
the  registry  of  aU  the  ships  of  its  fleet  that 
were  engaged  in  tralBc  with  the  Communists, 
thus  ttwpngjng  the  maximum  sanction  with- 
in Ita  Jxirladlctlon  against  the  calenders.  I 
h^ve  ss  yet  no  knowledge  of  any  sanctton 
Imposed  on  them  by  the  British  Government. 

I  agree  with  the  British  Ambassadcv  that 
Iscaated  and  doubtful  cases  should  not  be 
used  to  cast  aspersions  cm  the  loyalty  of 
friends,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  up 
until  the  present  time  the  aensatlonal  in- 
cidents that  have  been  so  widely  publicized 
belong  to  an  almost  closed  chapter.  It  la 
naturally  of  more  than  academic  interest  to 
discover  what  has  been  happening  behind 
the  scenes  and  what  occurred  in  1951,  but 
it  would  seem  of  far  greater  importance  to 
examine  what  Is  happening  today  and  to 
weigh  today's  eventa  in  the  light  of  their 
potential  contribution  to  the  events  of  to- 
morrow. 

My  Government's  position  is  unequivocal 
on  the  matter  at  trading  with  the  Commu- 
nlsta  in  Asia.  If  anyone  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  a  Panamanian  ship  trading  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  or  North  Koreans,  let 
him  so  advise  me.  The  ship's  registry  will 
be  canceled  immediately,  and  for  good.  We 
do  not  trafllc  with  the  enemy. 

BosBTO  HrtnrmfATTB, 
Ambossador  from  Panama. 


ScTca  Hmdrcdlh  Amahrtnmrj  of  FMnd- 
iBf  of  Utkaaida  To  Be  Celebrmtcd 
Saturday,  hmt  20 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

OV  ILLDfOIS 

IN  THZ  BODSK  OP  REPRSSENTATIVX3 
Thursday.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Saturday.  June  20.  the  National  Lithu- 
anian Society  of  America.  Inc.,  of  which 
Mr.  Anthony  L.  Lapinskas  Is  president, 
is  celebrating  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
700th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Lithuania  and  the  coronation  of  King 
Mindaugas. 

This  event  will  be  commemorated  at 
a  festival  of  Lithuanian  art  and  music, 
at  which  the  National  Sjrmphony  Or- 
chestra and  an  outstanding  Lithuanian 
Choral  group  will  participate. 
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T  le  honorary  chairman  of  the  com- 
mit ee  is  IHce  President  Ricbau)  M. 
Mtz  Mr.  and  the  chairman  Is  Lt  Gen. 
Albtrt  C.  Wedemeyer.  United  States 
Amy.  retired.  The  toastmaster  of  the 
pro(  ram  at  the  Statler  Hotel  will  be 
Anthony  OUs,  of  Chicago, 
understand  that  all  Monben  of  the 
Hon  se  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
bay :  been  Invited  to  participate  in  this 
f est  val  and  attend  the  dinner  as  the 
guetts  of  the  National  lithuanian  So- 
ciety of  America. 

T  le  purpose  of  the  festival  is  to  show 
contributions  of  Lithuania  to  the 
cult  ire  and  freedom  of  America,  and  to 
sho^  part  of  the  heritage  which  America 
gained  from  the  immigration  of 
litMnanian  people.  More  than  1  minion 
Asm  rlcans  of  lithuanian  descent  take 
pri<]  e  in  the  knowledge  of  the  contribu- 
tion! their  ancestors  made  to  the  con- 
stru  ction  and  culture  of  this  Nation. 


t^ie 


Prei  eafitioB  of  Brome  RepBca  of  Dcc- 
li  ratioa  of  ladepeadeiice  to  UuTcrsily 
o:   Vvgnua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


0ON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnenna 

IN  tHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1953 

ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  lunanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tiie  Appendix  of  the  Record  various 
addresses  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Virania  upon  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
ent! tion  of  a  bronze  replica  of  the 
Dec  Euration  of  Independence  to  the  Uni- 
vers  ty  of  Virginia,  on  April  13, 1953. 

Tiere  being    no    objection,  the  ad- 
dres  ses  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxc()U>,  as  follows: 
Ann  ESS  or  Coloatc  W.  DAaozir,  Js.,  Piisi- 

I  KKT   or  THX  UNIVXaSTTT   Or  VatGINIA 

Hcnored  guests,  officers,  and  trustees  of 
the  university,  members  of  the  faculty,  stu- 
dent I,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  today  marks 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  ^  Jnlversity  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  all  here.  This  occasion  is 
especially  interesting  because  of  the  presen- 
tatloi  of  the  bronze  replica  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  exactly  as  it  was  writ- 
ten xnd  signed,  which  will  be  an  added 
posse  ulon  of  the  university.  It  is  presented 
throi  gh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Michael  Fran- 
cis I  oyle,  of  Philadelphia,  a  distinguished 
lawy(  r,  and  who  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  \  liglnla  Bar  Association.  He  is  especially 
inter  wted  in  the  life  and  works  of  Thomas 
Jeffei  son  and  is  an  officer  and  member  of 
a  nu  nber  of  organizations  formed  for  this 
purp<  ee.  Mr.  Doyle,  we  are  happy  to  welcome 
you  igaln  to  Virginia  and  especially  to  the 
University  of  Virginia. 


Mr 
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President,  officers  of  the  university. 

of  the  faculty,  students,  ladles,  and 

a,  it  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  today 

135th  anniversary  of  the  founding 

University  of  Virginia.    It  is  a  pleasure 

in  these  sxurroundlngs,  which  Thomas 


Jefferson  envtaloned  and  which  he  left  to 
an  appreciating  world.  This  occasion  might 
be  said  to  honor  in  special  form  Thomaa 
Jefferson,  the  srchitect  and  educator,  as  well 
as  the  patriot  and  philosopher,  whose  gifted 
mind  of  so  many  qualities,  has  endowed  this 
teamed  and  historic  spot.  The  scieaoe  of 
architeeture  employing  the  great  vision  of 
man  has  shown  its  influence  in  the  free- 
dom of  men  as  well  as  the  development  oC 
civilization. 

The  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Thomas  Jefferson  presented  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  his  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  wherein  It  was  adopted,  was  in 
itself  an  Inspiration  of  freedom.  Its  archi- 
tect, Andrew  HamUto:a,  was  also  an  American 
patriot,  whose  defense  of  the  right  of  a  free 
press  In  the  expression  of  truth  in  the  Zenger 
case  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bi)l  of  Rights  attached  to  the 
Federal  Constttutlon.  He  was  an  architect, 
no  less  than  a  lawyer.  It  was  because  of 
his  ability  and  cleverness  that  the  name  of 
"Philadelphia  Lawyer"  has  become  symbol- 
ized in  the  legal  profession  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world.  Jefferson  received 
mxich  of  his  inspiration  during  his  residence 
in  Philadelphia  from  the  life  of  Andrew 
Hamilton,  who  was  called  the  Day  Star  of  the 
Revolution.  Independence  Hall,  so  much 
visited  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  by  reason 
of  its  colonial  architecture,  as  well  as  its 
patriot  architect,  a  constant  inspiration  to 
this  founder  of  our  Republic. 

I  do  not  come  here  as  a  stranger  to  Vir- 
ginia. I  do  come,  however,  as  one  who  was 
a  student  in  the  same  buildings  at  which 
Iiulependence  Hall  was  the  center,  wherein 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  had  for  6  years  con- 
ducted its  law  school.  The  message  I  bring 
you  here  today  Is  from  the  city  where  Jeffer- 
son's Ideals  rang  out  to  the  world,  and  to  visit 
this  lovely,  historic  university  wliich-  he 
founded  and  where  is  taught  the  principles 
adopted  in  Independence  Hall. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penn«y]vania,  never  visited  Monti- 
cello,  the  home  of  Jefferson,  but  Jefferson 
visited  Philadelphia  many  times  and  was 
often  in  Franklin's  home  where  be  met  with 
him  and  learned  much  from  his  wisdom  and 
experience. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  visits  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  caught  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  school  in  Virginia  similar  to  that 
already  commenced  by  BenjEunin  Franklin 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  thus  that  the  Albe- 
marle School  was  started  by  Jefferson,  and 
which  gradually  developed  into  the  greater 
idea  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  jtist  as 
Franklin's  school  in  Philadelphia  finally 
enlarged  Itself  later  and  became  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Jefferson  was  in- 
trigued by  Franklin's  expressions  of  common 
sense  and  his  judgment,  and  many  of  the 
scientific  studies  of  Jefferson  were  en- 
couraged and  developed  by  Franklin.  Both 
were  on  the  list  of  founders  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  only  natural  that  this  devoted  friend- 
ship could  show  Itself  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Both  were 
members  of  the  conunittee  of  five  appointed 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  final 
draft  of  this  great  instrtmient  was  submitted 
by  Jefferson  to  Franklin,  who  noted  the 
corrections  which  were  finally  made. 

Philadelphia  was  the  second  home  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  during  these  colonial  days 
and  the  results  of  the  Inspiration  which  he 
brought  from  Philadelphia  wlU  continue  for 
all  time.  May  this  present  visit  from  a  stu- 
dent of  Franklin's  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Jefferson's  University  of  Virginia  he 
regarded  as  a  pilgrimage  of  friendship  no  less 
than  one  of  patriotism. 

It  is  thus  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  able 
to  present  today  on  this  135th  anniversary, 
the  bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
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dependence  exactly  as  it  was  written  and 
signed,  which  wUl  ever  remain  here -in  per- 
manent form  as  a  memorial  to  its  author. 
This  gift  coming  from  Philadelphia  wUl  re- 
new again  the  memories  of  the  patriotic  de- 
votion of  those  men  who  signed  their  names 
to  the  principles  which  gave  birth  to  our 
freedom — yes  even  at  the  danger  of  their 
Ilyes — ^these  principles  which  from  BenJamlB 
Franklin's  city  rang  around  the  world 
through  a  suntrarst  of  liberty  and  freedom: 
these  principles  symbolizing  the  brotheriuxid 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  the  unity 
of  the  Colonies  which  have  sltice  become  the 
guaranty  of  liberty  of  our  country  and  the 
example  of  freedom  to  '\U  the  world. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wished  that  there  should 
be  written  on  Ms  tomb  these  words  which 
would  express  his  life  and  his  character: 

"Author  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence:  of  the  Virginia  Statiite  for 
Rellgioiis  Freedom;  fcnd  father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia." 

This  tablet  will  bm  the  enduring  witness 
which  wlU  testify  forever  In  hit  University  of 
Virginia,  his  auttiorship  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Anpft^tir  ZT  J.  LiNWMT  Almomd,  Jb..  ATTOaMSr 
OsiozuL  or  Vonnru 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  hiuiillty  that,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  this  grest  institution — Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's university— I  accept  this  bronze  repUea 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence. To  you.  Mr.  Doyle,  on  behalf  of  His 
Excellency  the  Oovemor,  the  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth,  the  preaident,  rector,  and 
board  of  visltora.  and  that  Innumerable  cara- 
van— past,  present,  and  future — who  have 
found,  and  who  will  unto  perpetuity,  con- 
tinue to  find  the  acme  of  light,  truth,  and  im- 
peccable honor  at  the  University  at  Virginia. 
I  convey  unalloyed  and  endurtiog  gratitude 
for  this  Unglble  yet  splrltttaUy  in^tred  and 
embossed  ezpreaston  pf  your  thoughtfuhiess 
and  generosity.  Tour  commendable  and 
constructive  record  erf  civic,  philanthropic, 
and  pubUc  service;  your  espousal  of  the 
csuse  of  freedom  and  human  rights  bespeak 
the  nobility  of  your  purpose  as  they  reflect 
ths  Influmce  of  the  eternal  verities  embodied 
In  and  emanating  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Here,  on  Founders  Day.  beneath  the  ahad- 
ow  of  MonticeUo,  you  invoke  our  pride  and 
an  added  measure  of  our  gratitude  when  you 
thus  so  signally  honor  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
tion by  paying  your  eloquent  and  lasting 
tribute  of  homage  and  respect  to  the  "Au- 
thor of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Re- 
ligious Freedom,  and  lather  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia." 

For  there  rests  upon  him  the  Imperishable 
renown  of  having  penned  the  boldest  and  the 
greatest  charter  of  the  unalienable  rights  of 
man.  To  him  belongs  the  unchaUenged  ac- 
claim of  having  been  the  instrument  of  the 
unfaltering  expression,  in  one  brief,  decisive 
act.  of  the  concentrated  will  and  relentless 
resoluUon  of  a  whole  family  of  States:  a 
coherent,  consolidated,  comprehensive  ex- 
pression of  the  American  mind,  of  portraying 
In  one  all-important  manifesto,  the  causes, 
the  motives,  and  the  ]tistlflcatlon  at  the  bar 
of  history  of  the  greatest  and  most  daring 
movement  in  human  affairs:  of  making  an 
Incontrovertible  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
world;  of  giving  the  Impress,  the  incisive 
grip,  and  penetrating  power  of  hia  own  mind 
to  a  charter  of  public  right,  destined  to  an 
importance  in  the  evolution  of  reiwesentatlve 
democracy  equal  to  or  superior  to  anything 
ever  borne  on  parchment  or  expressed  in  the 
visible  signs  of  thought.  In  one  breath  he 
declared  and  established  both  Independence 
and  union.  He  wrote  his  name  where  all 
nations  behold  It  and  aU  time  shall  not 
efface  it. 


R  has  been  said  that  the  DedaraOon  of 
Independence  was  predicated  upon  and  de- 
rived its  concept  from  Magna  Carta  of  1315 
and  the  Petition  of  Right  of  1898.  I  cannot 
readily  accept  this  postulate.  Magna  Carta 
was  the  result  of  a  bargain  between  King 
Jcdin  and  his  rebellious  barons.  It  was  es- 
sentially a  feudal  document  with  Uttie  or 
no  bearing  on  the  democracy  of  the  maasea. 
It  did  not  grant  new  liberties  or  introduce 
any  new  or  revolutionary  concept  of  gov- 
ernment. The  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  England  were  excluded  from  Ito  privileges 
because  they  were  serfs,  and  so  remained. 
The  chief  concern  of  the  barons  was  to  retain 
their  privileges  and  properties — iiusluding  the 
serfs — against  spoliation  by  a  rapacious  king. 
While  Magna  Carta  was  and  is  a  great  docu- 
ment of  liberty,  it  Is  not  the  liasis  of  our 
modem  constitutional  Ubertlcs. 

The  petition  of  Right  epitfflntzed  the 
struggle  in  England  between  the  Monarchy 
and  the  ParlUment  as  reinesentative  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  aUtement  of  grievances 
to  which  the  House  of  Commons  demanded 
the  assent  of  Charles  I  sa  a  condition  to  the 
grant  of  supplies.  It  too  was  a  procedure 
of  bargain.  The  king  assented  to  it  but 
never  acted  in  accordance  with  Its  princi- 
ples. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not 
purport  to  bargain  with  the  British  Crown. 
It  sought  no  quarter  and  it  gave  none.  The 
promulgating  forefathers  were  not  suppli- 
cants In  s  mendicant  role  liefore  the  throne 
of  Brltlah  might  and  power.  They  scorned 
and  defied  that  power  and  hurled  a  castigat- 
ing and  unanswerable  indictment  at  the 
bead  of  the  British  monarch.  It  framed  the 
issue,  charted  the  principle  and  cast  the 
die  for  civil  war  to  the  death,  or  American 
victory  over  the  British  Empire.  It 
was  a  proclamation  of  the  prlnctplea  oC 
individual  freedom.  It  enthroned  the  prin- 
ciple of  Individual  liberty  and  cast  down 
principle  of  the  divine  right  oC  caae  man 
to  keep  a  people  la  servitude.  It  pro- 
claimed for  the  first  time  in  human  his- 
tory: "That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  wlUi 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pivsult 
of  happtnsas.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  Instituted  aaaoag  zaen,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  eonsent  of 
the  governed." 

The  eternal  principlea  of  democracy  were 
here  asserted  for  the  flrst  time  in  a  docu- 
ment of  liberty.  Here  we  find  relentless  snd 
unequivocal  opposition  to  the  existence  of  a 
divine  right  to  govern  others.  It  proclaimed 
that  which  existed  before  the  foundstion  of 
all  government — the  Ood-given  and  un- 
alienable rights  of  all  bmo  and  every  man  to 
be  free. 

Tbt  vocabulary  of  the  equality  of  man  had 
haen  in  famUiar  use  by  philosophers  and 
statesmen  for  sges.  It  expressed  noble  sen- 
tlmenU.  but  their  application  had  been  lim- 
ited to  clsssrs  or  eoiulitlons.  It  remained 
for  the  Sage  of  Montioello  to  crystaliiae  dis- 
organized popular,  though  submerged,  opin- 
ion into  the  deliberate  utterance  of  the 
people.  He  swept  away  in  a  single  sentence 
kings  and  nobles,  peers  and  prelates. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  Influential 
facts  in  Americsn  history  is  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  proclaimed  prior 
to  and  not  after  the  successful  termination 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  It  thereby 
became  a  civil  act  by  the  people's  decree  and 
not  by  the  achievement  of  the  army  or 
through  mUltary  motives.  At  the  flrst  state 
of  the  conflict  it  assigned  a  new  nationality, 
with  its  own  institutions  ss  the  civilly  pre- 
ordained end  to  be  fought  for  and  secured. 
It  did  not  leave  it  to  an  afterfruit  of  trium- 
phant war,  shaped  and  measured  by  military 
power,  and  conferred  by  the  army  of  the 
people.  This  assured  at  the  outset  the  su- 
premacy of  dvU  over  military  authcaity.  the 
subordination  of  the  army  to  the  unarmed 


peoide.  It  eetabUahed  as  a  foremost  and 
fundamental  concept  of  American  Govern- 
ment the  sulnrdination  of  war  to  peaoe.  and 
the  supremacy  of  dvil  as  opposed  to  military 
rule. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  la  the 
keystone  in  the  arch  of  American  democracy. 
It  is  the  admiration  of  the  ages  and  embraces 
the  filler  and  substuiee  which  gave  life  to 
this  Republic.  To  the  founding  fathers,  des- 
tiny  was  not  s  matter  of  chance.  It  was  a 
matter  of  choice;  it  was  not  a  thing  to  t»s 
waited  for.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  achieved. 
Willie  they  could  not  see  the  end  from  ttie 
beginning,  they  could  and  did  chart  an  hon- 
orable course  from  beginning  to  end  by  cou- 
rageously sdhertng  to  the  right  regardless  at 
consequences.  They  staked  their  iivus  and 
their  sacred  honor  on  the  Ibsuss  raised  when 
they  Uuew  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance. 

We  are  the  Inherltars  of  a  great  and  noble 
past.  We  must  ever  uphold  honor,  and  de- 
fend the  iMsic  fundamentals  from  which  this 
Nstlon  has  drawn  its  snstmanoe  and 
strength  to  become  the  most  formidable 
moral  force  ln«  weild  ssslhing  in  unrest  and 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

May  the  spirit  of  the  foimder  ever  stalk 
abroad  in  the  land  of  ltt>erty.  May  this  great 
institution  which  bears  his  impress  and  su- 
perscription inculcste  and  perpetuate  the 
principles  which  spring  from  his  devotion 
and  his  genius,  and  noay  we  so  Uve  and  serve 
our  country  that  our  children  may  have 
cause  to  bless  the  memory  of  their  fathers  ss 
we  have  cause  to  bless  the  mcoiory  oC 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAREOS 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

CWTKZSS 

IN  TBS  SBf  ATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Preti- 
dent.  the  great  State  of  Texas  has  long 
been  renowned  for  the  wortc  of  its  good- 
will missionaries  to  other  parts  of  th« 
world,  incliidlng  the  United  States. 
Texans.  by  reason  of  their  friendliness 
and  generosity  of  spirit,  are  e^>ecially 
fitted  for  success  in  this  field. 

It  was  with  considerable  gratification, 
therefore,  that  I  read  recently  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  travels  of  a  group 
of  members  of  the  Texas  Federation  of 
Women.  These  ladies,  who  are  on  a  tour 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  making  friends 
for  Texas  and  for  America  wherever  they 
go.  The  Times  story  tells  of  the  fine  Im- 
pression they  made  in  Pakistan.  I  know 
it  is  a  story  that  can  be  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  countries  visited  by  these 
Texas  clubwomen. 

In  these  times,  when  it  is  of  such  com- 
pelling importance  that  we  have  friends 
everywhere  in  the  world,  I  believe  Sena- 
tors will  be  interested  in  learning  how 
Texans  go  about  making  friends.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  story  from 
the  New  York  Times  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc<wo. 
as  follows: 
Etzs  or  TEXAS  Srikk  on  Bead  or  PsKiBTair 

Kasachi.  Pakistam.  June  ».— A  good-wiU 
mission  of  nine  Texas  clubwomen  has  woa 
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•nd  p»ttt»d«  of  Uie  Pmkte. 


Tke  itHgitlnn,  wtaicta  •rrtvad  Sandatf ,  pn- 
MBtad  to  Sir  ZafruUAh  Kban.  tba  Fonign 
Minister,  yesterday  tiro  1-year  achcHanblpa 
at  the  ITBtTcrslty  t€  Texas.  Sir  ZafruUah. 
vtoa  atao  la  tbe  AeUng  Prtmc  Ifinlstcr  whlla 
MolMnaied  All  la  In  London,  waa  entertained 
dtvtnf  tbe  batf-lwar  meeting  wttli  an  unin- 
bttited  rendltloii  c€  tlie  club  soi«.  Ttie  Ifore 
We  Get  Together,  the  Happier  We  «1U  Be. 
and  The  Kycs  of  Texas  Are  Upon  Tou. 

Karachi  is  one  of  many  capital  dtlss  the 
^onp  from  tbe  Texas  FMeration  oC  Women 
Is  visiting  on  a  tour  of  Burope  and  Asia 
that  began  May  37.  Tbs  trip  is  to  end  July 
the  group  will  present  a  report  on 
tear  to  President  Sisenhower. 

The  srhnisrships  presented  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  wUI  be  gtren  to  deeerrlng  graduate 
■iMUsiits.  Itwy  are  the  101st  and  ittd  such 
awaids  pneepted  by  the  group  from  an  an- 
■nal  •KUXW  allotment  by  the  State  goTcrn- 
■wat  d  Ttaaa  lor  that  purpose. 


TrAole  to  Scutor  Taft  by  Gcorn 


EZTEN8I0M  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPa 

or  XAMSAS 

m  THS  SKN ATK  OP  THX  UNITED  STATES 

rhvrtdoy,  J%me  It,  IfSJ 

Mr.  SCHOEFFD*  Jtt.  President,  to- 
dAy's  issue  of  Um  Washington  Times- 
Herald  eontaina  George  Sokohsky't  col- 
umn about  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
majority  floor  leader.  Bob  Tatt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  this  col- 
umn to  be  inserted  in  the  Congressionai. 
Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

D«TS 


(By  George  SokoUky) 

The  ninesB  of  Senator  Robkst  A.  Tait 
leaves  his  party  and  the  Senate  without  his 
objective  leadership,  which  is  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  national  business.  Tait  has 
not  only  been  a  capable  Senator,  but  his 
selfless  devotion  to  his  country  has  gained 
ier  him  a  stature  unusual  In  these  dsys  of 
expediency.  He  bss  been  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  during  sessions  in  which  either  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats  had  the  majority 
becaxue  intelligent  and  patriotic  Senators 
recognised  his  brilliant  mind,  his  tremendous 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  his  <*Jectlva 
moraUty. 

Tatt  took  his  defeat  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention without  resentment.  It  was  dllBcult 
for  his  partisans  even  to  Imitate  his  coldly 
objective  appraisal  of  that  situation.  He  did 
question  the  good  taste  of  the  shameless 
slogan  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  a  public  rela- 
tions stunt  conceived  by  a  vile  mind.  He 
Insisted,  however,  that  General  Eisenhower 
could  not  have  known  that  cheap  under- 
lings were  using  such  unfair  tactics,  or  he 
would  have  stopped  them. 

After  the  campaign,  he  took  the  position 
that  when  a  member  of  a  party  enters  a 
caucus  or  a  convention,  he  la  automatically 
bound  by  its  decisions.  A  believer  in  politi- 
cal parties,  undoubtedly  recaUing  the  harm 
done  by  the  Bull  Moose  defection  In  his 
father's  day,  he  has  never  respected  the  m\ig- 
wump.  He  delivered  almost  as  many 
speeches  In  the  campaign  as  Elsenhower;  he 
traveled  throughout  the  country.  His  loyalty 
to  his  psrty's  candidate  came  perhaps  as  a 
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to  some  of  the  so-called  amateurs  who 
surrounded  Elsenhower, 
to  the  Bepuldlcan  Party.  Tavt's  eon- 
in  the  USa  campaign  was  d  para- 
ImpcRtance.    The   party   was   split, 
opponents  of  Gov.  Thomaa  E.  Dewey 
■o  bitter  that  they  planned  to  sabotage 
<  smpaign  and  the  election,  not  beca\ise 
sere  opposed  to  Elsenhower  but  because 
hated  Dewey.    Many  even  spoke  of  a 
party, 
threw  himself  into  the  campaign  with 
object  at  uniting  the  party.     It  was  not 
matter  of  speeches;  he  spoke  to  Indl- 
leadsrs.  to  his  own  partlaans.    To- 
the  latter  group,  he  was  adamant:  one 
not   be   loyal   to   him   and   not  give 
owcr  full  support.     It  was  a  remark- 
performance  in  sportsmanship,  rarely 
in  American  politics, 
the  preooavention  and  campaign 
Taft  sras  beset  by  deep  personal 
ms  wife.  Martha.  w1k>  had  long  been 
p^lUeal  associate  and  mentor,  a  woman 
wit.  had  been  struck  down  by 
Illness  from  which  she  has  never 
recovered.    They  had  campaigned 
r  during  his  many  yean  In  politics;  in 
he   had    to   go    It    alone.    Bob    never 
.  but  when,  at  a  little  party,  he 
Martha  into  the  room,  among  his 
it  was  possible  to  sense  how  deep 
disappointment. 
Tast  Is  a  singularly  honest  man.    The 
la  so  usual  to  him  that  friends  often 
at  his  habit  of  speaking  his  mind  with 
a  youthful  lack  of  inhibition.    In- 
objective,  he  placea  the  facts  on 
.  ss  it  were,  and  one  has  to  take  them 
them.  Be  knows  he  can't  and  reoog- 
no  need  for  pcAite  palliation. 

Eisenhower  was  elected.  Bos  Taft's 

EOBcern  was  that  he  should  succeed  in 

^residency.    Impatient  of  criticism  (tf 

ower's  Inexperience  with  the  intrica- 

natlonal  civilian  administration,  he 

to  aid  the  President  in  every  possible 

Par    20    years,    the    Republicans    liad 

fcnr  a  Republican  President  snd  Tait 

party  differences  and  party  iquab- 

Knowlng  that  a  political  group,  long 

power,  found  it  hard  to  coalesce  into 

party,  he  diligently  devoted  himself 

task  and  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 

Tbe    friendship    that    developed    be- 

Tatt  and  Elsenhower  augured  well  for 

Republican  Party  and  country. 

present  illness  is  serious  but  not  fatal 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  Congress 

in  the  fsU.  Tait  will  be  able  to 

to  tlie  siiocessful  election  of  1954.    It 

was  some  satisfaction  that  he  was 

"Mr.  BepubUcan."    During  this 

"^reek.  he  must  realise  that  to  the  entire 

,  to  the  men  who  work  with  him  and 

him  best.  Republican  and  Denxxrat 

he  ia  "the  beloved  Senator." 

recovery.  Bob.     The  country'  sorely 
forthright  and  honest  men. 
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RadiscE,  Hera  of  Rnaaiaa  Resbtaace 
ifaiast  Naasa  ami  G»ai 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 


QON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoRsnr 
IN  ITHE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ml 


Tuesday.  June  2, 1953 
KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin. 


Mr. 


Spea  ler.  on  the  16th  of  May  this  year 
died  in  a  New  York  hospital  one  of  the 
greaest  resistance  leaders  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Gen.  Niculae  Radescu.  the  last 
free  Prime  Minister  of  Rumania. 


His  death  was  overshadowed  by  iha 
same  oUivlon  which,  unfortunately, 
seems  to  persist  In  some  of  our  ofBcial 
circles  regarding  the  tragic  fate  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  of  its  fighters  for  free- 
dom. The  desperate  struggle  against 
communism  waged  by  the  abandoned 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  seems 
Toluntarily  IgDored.  and  the  voice  of  ita 
heralds,  who  came  to  our  shores,  la 
muted  by  our  spiritual  fatigue  in  renog- 
nizing  the  very  things  which  could  help 
solve  our  grave  problems.  Thus,  the 
passing  of  this  gallant  soldier  of  Eastern 
Europe  took  place  in  silence  and  obscu- 
rity. No  testimony  of  any  kind  came 
from  our  American  administration. 
This  old  and  faithful  friend  of  our 
country  was  given  the  last  homage  only 
by  his  comrades  of  Easton  Europe  in 
the  anti-Soviet  fight. 

I  consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  Is 
proper  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  such  as 
General  Radescu  who  represents  the  na- 
tional resistance  to  communi-sm  of  the 
Soviet-invaded  countries.  Ptor,  as  we 
generally  feel  in  this  Congress,  despite 
the  seemingly  political  expediency  which 
induced  our  former  administration  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  the  Moscow  pup- 
pet governments,  the  American  people 
cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  enslaved 
peoples  and  acknowledge  their  unbend- 
ing resistance  to  Soviet  tyranny.  In 
pajring  a  tribute  to  this  man  we  theie- 
fore  pay  a  tribute  to  all  those  who.  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  remain  loyal  to 
our  ideals.  We  should  also  once  more  di- 
rect our  thoughts  to  the  potentialities 
which  the  subjugated  nations  represent 
in  our  endeavor  to  meet  the  mortal  dan- 
ger of  the  further  consolidation  in  this 
atomic  age  of  ruthless  and  barbaric  im- 
perialism. 

General  RaUescu  was  called  to  preside 
over  a  Rumanian  Government  of  na- 
tional coalition  in  the  most  difflcult  mo- 
ment of  recent  Rumanian  history — the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Army  In  the  country 
at  tbe  end  of  1944.  He  had  at  that  time 
a  record  of  national  fight  against  the 
royal  dictatorship  and  against  Nazi  in- 
terference in  Rumania.  In  his  role  as 
head  of  the  Rumanian  Goveniment  the 
General  led  a  brilliant  national  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet-Communist  attack  uptm 
the  liberties  of  Rumania.  He  had  to  face 
the  continuous  Soviet  subversion  of  the 
Rumanian  State  and  at  the  same  time  to 
fulfill  the  Soviet-controlled  armistice 
obligations,  which  were  heavily  weighing 
on  the  country.  Under  those  difficult 
circumstances  General  Radescu  asserted 
himself  as  a  great  patriot  and  a  man  of 
authority.  He  opposed  with  energy  and 
courage  the  Soviet-Communist  intrigues 
and  bmtal  maneuveilng.  He  finally  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  and  denounced  the 
foul  play  of  the  Communists,  while  being 
attacked  himself  by  the  Soviet  Control 
Commission  by  Pravda.  Izvestia,  and 
radio  Moscow.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  assassinate  General  Radescu  took 
place  on  February  24.  1945.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  Communist  putsch  which 
ended  In  failure. 

General  Radescu  branded  the  Commu- 
nists as  "men  without  God  and  without 
naU<m"  and  raised  the  resistance  spirit 
of  the  country.    The  Communist  vic- 
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tor?  was  a  foregone  eoncludon  when  the 
Soviets  decided  to  employ  the  most  dras- 
tic means  in  order  to  crush  the  unwaver- 
ing determination  of  the  Rumanians  to 
maintain  their  freedom.  Indeed  2  weeks 
after  the  Yalta  Declaration,  on  February 
27.  1945,  Mr.  Vishinsky  himself  arrived 
hurriedly  In  Bucharest.  From  the  sta- 
tion he  went  directly  to  the  royal  palace 
and,  banging  his  fist  on  the  table,  de- 
manded that  within  2  hours  General 
Radescu  and  his  government  be  dis- 
missed and  a  Communist  government, 
the  members  of  which  were  named  by 
Vishinsky,  be  appointed  in  its  place.  In 
the  meantime  the  Red  army  had  dis- 
armed the  Rumanian  garrison  and  taken 
control  of  the  police  force,  patrolling  the 
streets  with  tanks  and  mechanized  units. 
A  Soviet-sponsored  and  Communist- 
dominated  goveimment  headed  by  Gitna 
was  thus  brutally  Imposed. 

The  heroic  and  successful  resistance 
of  General  Radescu  against  the  Soviet 
technique  of  invidble  seizure  of  power 
was  in  this  way  instrumental  in  expos- 
ing Moscow's  flagrant  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  oUier  countries.  This 
first  test  of  the  Yalta  agreement  brought 
to  the  surface  the  moral  and  political 
chasm  which  separates  East  and  West. 
General  Radescu  was  forced  out  of  gov- 
ernment through  means  of  Soviet  po- 
litical and  military  pressure  on  the  28th 
of  February  1945. 

Later  on.  in  June  1944.  he  succeeded 
in  fieeing  his  Mislaved  country.  At  that 
time  a  resistance  organization  was  tak- 
ing shape  in  Rumania,  the  supreme  head 
of  which  was  General  Radescu.  The 
general  was  Implicated  himself  In  the 
great  trial  staged  by  the  Communists  in 
1946  against  this  national  movement  and 
was  condemned  in  absentia.  General 
Radescu  came  to  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  1947.  In  1949  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a  Rumanian  national  committee 
and  in  1951  he  founded  the  League  of 
Free  Rumanians,  which  groups  Ruma- 
nian anti-Communist  exiles.  He  was 
considered  by  his  compatrtots  every- 
where as  the  living  symbol  of  national 
resistance  and  of  their  hope  in  liberation. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  re- 
grouping his  exiled  compatriots  for  the 
continuation  of  the  national  fight.  He 
strived  to  help  the  unfortunate  anti- 
Communist  fugitives  in  their  struggle  for 
survival  and  organization  for  a  national 
action,  demanding  that  every  means  per. 
taining  to  the  national  cause  be  put  at 
their  disposal.  He  fought  unrelentingly 
to  constitute  for  these  purposes  a  libera- 
tion fund.  As  Mr.  Constantine  Brown 
informs  us.  in  his  brilliant  article  of  May 
30  dedicated  to  the  general,  the  latter  in 
following  these  aims,  even  went  before 
the  courts  of  justice.  In  order  to  redeem 
for  the  national  fight  Rumanian  funds 
amounting  to  $1,500,000,  defendants  In 
the  suit  being  two  former  diplomats 
Visoianu  and  Cretzianu.  He  fought 
tooth  and  nail  for  a  democratic  Ruma- 
nian Council  to  represent  the  interests 
of  his  enslaved  nation.  He  made  every 
effort  in  order  that  the  dangers  and  the 
possibilities  which  the  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  involves,  should  be  un- 
derstood in  this  coimtry.  He  was  him- 
self a  living  testimony  of  the  great  moral 
and  political  problem  which  is  so  difficult 


for  us  to  grasp  andao  vltafft^  the  teues 
which  oven^elm  us.  He  was  namely 
a  symbol  of  the  vast  resistance  forces 
which  under  certain  circumstances  could 
be  called  to  action.  General  Radescu 
led  just  such  an  action,  which  considered 
in  itself  was  a  fully  successful  operation. 
The  Cmnmunists'  conspiratorial  and 
criminal  activHtes  had  been  exposed  and 
denounced,  their  coup  d'etat  maneuvers 
had  been  prevented  and  crushed  aid  the 
national  spirit  of  independence  and  free- 
dom mobilized.  But  General  Radescu 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  uncomfort- 
able m&lnder  of  the  free  world's  failure 
to  ccxnprehend  the  tremendous  Impllca- 
ticms  at  stake  in  this  struggle  of  the  in- 
vaded nations  and  failure  to  act  with 
foresight  and  responsibility.  Thus,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Soviet  agents 
were  successfully  engaged  in  this  coun- 
try in  obtaining  our  atomic  secrets,  we 
were  ceding  the  nations  of  Eastern' 
Europe  to  Soviet  domination,  if  not  by 
willful  action  at  least  by  Inaction.  The 
transformation  of  Eastern  Europe  into 
Soviet  military  bases,  is  therefore  not  a 
oonsequence  of  a  lack  of  resistanee  in 
those  countries,  but  rather  the  fruit  of 
our  own  policy— or  should  we  not  more 
accurately  say  our  lack  of  policy. 

From  a  moral  and  political  point  of 
view  the  abandonment  of  these  nations 
is  the  equivalent,  in  the  military  field, 
of  the  loss  of  the  atomic  secret,  because 
the  spiritual  forces  existent  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  but  which  we  did  not  sup- 
port, represent  an  enormous  potential, 
comparable  even  wltti  that  of  the  fission 
of  matter.  It  would  be  fatal  to  Ignore 
that  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  atomic 
struggle  those  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
might  play  a  decisive  role.  This  po- 
tential of  moral  resistance  behind  the 
Iron  Curtahi  is  still  alive,  as  the  mes- 
sages which  manage  to  seep  through 
from  there  bear  witness.  But  even 
moral  sources  of  strength  must  be  nour- 
ished to  endure.  The  problem  is  still 
confronting  us,  we  still  can  undertake 
appropriate  action. 

There  is  nowadays  much  talk  about 
the  disintegration  of  tyrannies  as  a  his- 
torical datum.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is 
an  expression  of  wishful  thinking  and 
political  escapism.  We  must  not  forget 
that  these  disintegrations  are  not  gra- 
tuitous gifts  of  history,  that  in  order  to 
either  disintegrate  or  integrate  one  needs 
the  will,  determination,  perseverance, 
courage,  and  the  strength  to  accept  sacri- 
fices. 

We  must  not  forget  that  even  democ- 
racies could  be  the  victims  of  disintegra- 
tion, if  their  enemies  strongly  and  per- 
sistentiy  undermine  and  subvert  them, 
taking  the  initiative  at  every  crucial 
point,  while  the  democracies  seek  their 
defense  in  passivity.  Indecision,  and  con- 
tinuous concessions. 

To  disintegrate  an  evil  power  you  have 
to  support  and  integrate  the  adverse 
moral  forces  latent  within  the  orbit  of 
that  power.  There  Is  no  hope  of  disin- 
tegration by  ethical  and  political  absen- 
teeism, by  forsaking  those  forces  of  the 
good  as  was  done  In  the  case  of  General 
Radescu's  action. 

Paying  homage  to  thla  gallant  sol- 
dier it  is  also  our  duty  to  understand  ^ 
message  he  brought  from  within  toa 


Soviet  en^HM.    TUs  messai^  iMs.  thaf 

beneath  the  chains  of  that  vast  tyranny 
there  are  national  energies  thirsting  for 
independence,  human  aspirations  of  free- 
dom and  justice,  awaiting  the  moral  and 
material  support  of  the  free,  awaiting  the 
hour  of  decision,  when  they  will  be  able 
to  play  an  essential  role  in  the  crippling 
of  the  oncoming  Soviet  aggresadon  and 
In  the  final  disintegration  of  the  totali- 
tarian conglomerate. 

Honoring  ths  memory  of  General 
Radescu.  we  aflirm  at  the  same  time  that 
a  deeper  understanding  and  more  ssrm- 
pathy  with  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  are 
growing  in  this  country  and  that  a 
clearer  perception  of  what  could  be  the 
main  response  to  the  atomic  challenge 
lurking  for  us  in  the  near  future,  is 
germinating  in  the  American  poUtical 
thinking. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NSW  TO«X 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATlVSS 

Fridinf.  June  5,  2953 

Mr.  QWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  address  by  Dave 
Hoover  before  the  Freedom  Club  ot 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  on  April  10. 1953: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Free- 
dom Cltib.  my  subject  for  tbls  evenlo^  la 
Federal  spending.  It  Is  a  subject  that  Is  aC 
vital  importance  to  every  living  American  aa 
well  as  generations  yet  unborn.  Because  of 
its  importance,  and  because  of  tbe  American 
viewpoint  of  Freedom  Club  memliers.  and 
your  interest  in  matters  of  national  Im- 
portance. I  deem  It  a  privilege  to  be  given 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  tbls  subject  in 
your  presence. 

I  wonder  bow  many  of  you  realise  that  la 
33  years  our  national  debt  has  multiplied  16 
times.  In  that  same  period  Federal  spending 
bss  multiplied  37  times,  but  our  national  in- 
come has  mxUtiplied  only  3  tlmea.  Because 
of  this  increase  in  our  national  debt  awl 
Federal  spending,  vre  are  mortgaged  to  tbe 
hilt  and  tascs  are  cloae  to  tbe  conflacatary 
stags.  We  are  skirting  dangerously  close  to 
national  bankruptcy. 

tn  order  to  be  more  specific  snd  bring  this 
matter  a  little  closer  home  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  few  flgxirea.  In  the  year  1949  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  collected  $398  million  in 
taxes  from  tbe  State  of  Oregon.  Out  of  that 
9398  mlUlon  Oregon  received  liack  in  granto- 
In-ald  867  million.  The  net  amount  that  the 
FMeral  Oovemment  took  out  of  this  State 
was  8331  million.  In  that  same  year  our 
State  government  collected  8110  million,  or 
considerably  less  than  one-half  of  what  the 
Federal  Oovemment  ooUected. 

In  the  year  1951  the  Federal  Government 
collected  9511  million  in  this  State.  That 
year  we  got  back  864  million,  which  left  a 
net  take  for  the  Oovemment  of  9467  million.  * 
That  amounts  to  exactly  9S00  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  entire  State. 

To  put  the  story  another  way.  Senator 
Brao,  of  Virginia,  recently  cited  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  Virginia  has  no  bonded  State 
debt.  But  if  the  Federal  debt  were  appor- 
tioned on  a  population  basis.  Virginis'S  per 
capita  share  of  tbe  national  debt  would  ex- 
ceed the  assessed  vslue  of  all  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  in  tbe  entire  SUte  of  Vir- 
gltda.    In  other  words,  notwithstanding  tbs 
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that  Ttftlate  to  CBtlnly  fMe  Of  any  6Ut« 
d*lit.  but  abare  of  tbc  njtUonaJ  debt  a«c— da 
tha  valua  of  all  property  In  that  State,  baaed 
on  ber  BBward  Talnatlon.  And  wbat  la  true 
of  Ttrglnls  la  prc^Mbly  true  of  every  otber 
State  m  tba  Nation. 

Mov  aoppoae  we  propound  a  almple  but 
■aoat  pertinent  qaeatkm.  Wbere  la  the  Fed- 
eral Gowinnrwnt  apendlng  tbeae  vast  ruma 
that  have  been  collected  through  taxation? 
I  have  before  me  a  list  of  23  govemniental 
fu:ictlo,u  which  I  am  going  to  read  to  you: 

I.  Deficit  financing. 

3.  MutlpulatlGn  of  bank  riacrre  require- 

S.  Inaoranoe  of  bank  depoalta. 

4.  Ooaran^  of  mcrtgagea. 
0.  Ooatrol  of  bank  credlta. 

t.  Tinkering  with  the  currency. 

T.  Price  controla. 

•.  Price  Bupporti  on  farm  producta. 

9.  Agricoltnral  credits. 

Ml  KPC  loana  to  corporatlona. 

II.  Soda]  aecurity  for  workers. 
13.  VarioTU  benefits  for  veterans. 

13.  Federal  housing  projects. 

14.  Public  works  projects. 

15.  Many  projects  for  the  eonaervatlon  of 
natural  resources. 

16.  Juptlng  ot  the  tax  structure. 

17.  New  tariff  regulations. 

18.  Government  organized  foreign  lands. 

19.  The  Fun  Employment  Act. 

20.  The  President's  Economic  Committee. 
31.  Stimulated  war  armamenta  on  a  large 
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22.  Regulation  of  Inatallment  buying. 

Do  you  recognize  any  of  those  22  govern- 
mental functions?  Do  they  sound  familiar 
to  you?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  aedal  security? 
Have  you  ever  heard  about  Federal  bouatng 
projects,  deficit  financing,  and  RFC  loan*  and 
mink  coata?  How  much  do  you  suppose 
those  22  governmental  fimctions  are  costing 
ns  each  year?  I  cannot  give  you  a  break- 
4k>wn  la  answer  to  that  question.  But  I  can 
tell  yoQ  this — that  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
IKl  the  Federal  Oovemment  spent  more 
than  $31  billions  on  nonmllltary  functions. 
K  that  931  billions  was  prorated  among  the 
33  governmental  functions,  it  would  mean 
that  each  one  of  them  spent  nearly  a  Wl- 
Mon — for  mostly  nonmilitary  functions. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another  perti- 
nent question.  Who  do  you  suppose  com- 
Filed  that  list  of  23  functions?  Don't  Mame 
me,  1  dldnt.  That  list  vraa  compiled  by  Karl 
Browder.  a  former  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  Communist  ticlcet.  Listen  to 
what  Browder  says  about  his  list  of  33  gov- 
ernmental functions: 

•«tate  capitalism  leaped  forward  to  a  new 
klgh  point  in  America  in  the  decade  1939-49. 
State  capitalism.  In  substance  If  not  in 
formal  aspects,  has  progressed  further  In 
America  than  In  Great  Britain  under  the 
labor  government,  despite  its  nationaliza- 
ton  of  OCTtaln  industries,  which  is  a  formal 
stage  not  yet  reached  in  America.  •  •  • 
They  have  the  single  featine  In  common  that 
•  •  •  they  expressed  the  growth  of  state  capi- 
talism, an  essential  feature  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Marxist  theory." 

Now  Browder's  list  of  33  governmental 
functions,  which  he  caUs  state  capitalism, 
and  which  he  says  is  an  "essential  feature  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  Marxist  theory."  that 
list  Is  the  backbone,  hair  and  hide  of  the 
aame  program  that  the  pinks  and  Uberals  call 
forward  looking,  constructive  and  progres- 
sive. I  suppose  it  Is  only  a  coincidence  that 
the  same  pln!:s  and  liberals  whose  names 
have  appeared  on  the  rosters  of  so  many 
Communist  fronts,  seem  to  be  quite  close  to 
Browder  in  their  appraisal  of  bis  22  govern- 
mental functions. 

It  has  been  proved  many  times  that  com- 
munism la  not  a  political  party,  not  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  some  who  call  themselves  inde- 
pendents without  knowing  what  they  are. 
Communism  la  a  conspiracy,  a  plot  to  achlcva 
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revolutton.  the  Meedy  tttcAxtUon 

call  it,  and  world  dominaUon. 
carrying  out  their  nefarious  plans  for 
domination,  what  methods  do  these 
conspirators  follow?    Their  first 
are  at  InflOtratlon.     They  try  to  in- 
labor  nnlona,  chnrchea,  schooia,  and 
bureaus  and  departments  where 
can  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
that  are  favorable  to  the  Commu- 
cauae.     Infiltration  la  the  Communist 
but  their  secret  weapon,  as  far  as 
United   States   is  concerned,   is  money, 
they  have  succeeded  in  influencing  or 
fiscal  policies,  their  power  is  greatly 
For  example,  some  of  the  largest 
foundations   have   been  directed   by 
leftwlngers.  the  same  foundations  If 
>lease  who  donated  huge  sums,  running 
the  millions,  to  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
,  controlled  and  directed  by  47  top 
What  could  the  IPR  have  done 
It  not  been  financed  by  the  foundations 
thus  became  the  sugar  daddy  of  IPR 
propaganda? 

do  not  seek  military  action 
a  strong,  virile  nation.    Their  meth- 
ire  more  subtle.     By  posing  as  liberals 
advocate  social  reforms   like  some  of 
22    governmental    functions.      Their 
trick  Is  to  Induce  governments  to 
way  the  earnings  of  the  people  and  dole 
of  It  back  in  the  form  of  subsidies. 
-In-ald  and  FedM^  handouts.     Gov- 
thus  become  the  nMsters  of  men 
of  the  servants  of  men.     Govern- 
then  support  the  people  Instead  of  the 
supporting   the    government.      Such 
pc^ieies  are  the  first  step  on   the 
to  Jyfarxlam -Communism  and  are  ex- 
dlflteult  to  control  because  the  power 
purse  attracts  all  classes,   business 
fanners,    educators,    and    ministers. 
and  radicals  are  thus  united 
l^elr   desire   for   government   handouts, 
money  Is  the  secret  weapon  of  com- 
and  that  is  why  all  Communists, 
the  Daily  Worker  and  the  People's 
are  in  favor  of  so-called  liberal  and 
reforms — Government  planning  that 
the  expenditure  of  huge  sxuns  of 
Compura  those  facts  with  Lenin's 
We  will  force  the  United  States 
Itself  into  bankruptcy." 
also  said  "the  surest  way  to  wreck 
economy  of  any  country  Is  to  debase 
cfurency."    Debasing  the  cxirrency  means 
the   dollar.     Compared   to   the 
dollar  (after  devaluation)   our  present 
is  worth  about  51  cents.    Compared  to 
1932   dollar    (before   devaluation)    it   Is 
about   35    cents.     We    are    half-way 
with  Lenin's  plan  to  wreck  our  econ- 
by  debasing  our  currency.     Where  do 
from  here? 
Federal  expenditures  for  reclama- 
projects,  subsidies,  grants-in-aid.  RFC 
,  excessive  military  expenditures  (those 
gdvernmental  functions  again),  plus  for- 
give-away schemes  such  as  Lend-Lease, 
plan.   UNRRA,   Point    4.    and   for- 
bid, have  resulted  in  a  constant  increase 
Federal  budget.    In  1950  Congress  ap- 
$50  billion.     The  1951  appropria- 
was  for  $87  billion.     The  1952  budget 
for  $71  billion  and  subsequent  appro- 
ons  brought  the  figure  up  to  $84  billion, 
nost  recent  budget  calls  for  $85  billion. 
No  :wlthstandlng    excessive     taxation    we 
been  unable  to  meet  most  of  these  ex- 
wlthout    borrowing.      We    have 
deficit  on  deficit.    Now  these  deficits 
be  met.  and  they  are  met,  by  the  magic 
and  bookkeeping. 
Ooveriunent  sells  its  bonds  or  I  O  U's 
banks.    The  banks  then  create  de- 
on  their  books  against  which  the  Gov- 
can  draw,  and  that  isn't  all.    The 
may  sell  these  Government  I  O  U's 
Federal  Reserve,  which  pays  for  them 
by  creating  a  deposit  credit  or  by  hav- 
nor*   f^edenl  Bescrv*   notaa   printed. 
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This  trick,  by  vrhieh  Government  deficits  ar* 
soet,  results  In  the  manufacture  of  more 
money.  Every  deficit  meana  oiorK  bonds. 
more  debt,  and  cheaper  money.  It  Is  a 
vicious  practice  which  constantly  divides 
what  we  earn  and  Increases  what  we  owe. 

Besides  the  debaaement  of  our  cxurency 
and  spending  ourselves  into  bankruptcy, 
there  la  yet  another  facet  of  the  Federal 
money  route  to  Marxlam-coenmunlsm  that 
Is  destroying  this  Republic  in  a  manner  that 
too  few  people  understand.  Cheap  money 
strengthens  the  Federal  Government — and 
I  am  speaking  from  a  comparative  stand- 
point— because  It  weakens  the  State  and 
local  governments.  Bear  in  mind  that 
States  and  cities  are  forbidden  to  print  ur 
coin  money  to  pay  their  debts.  Local  gov- 
ernm  nts  cannot  regulate  interest  rates  to 
their  advantage.  When  local  governments. 
States,  cities,  or  counties  borrow  money,  they 
have  to  pay  Interest  rate*  that  are  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  they  have  to  give  security  for  the  loan 
in  most  cases  by  bonding  their  respective 
districts;  and  to  pay  off  their  debta,  iaclud- 
Ing  the  interest  and  principal,  they  must  do 
it  the  hard  way — by  taxing  the  people. 

But  the  Federal  Government  is  under  no 
such  restriction.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
can.  and  does,  force  Interest  rates  down. 
The  Federal  Government  can  pay  Its  obliga- 
tions, ostensibly,  by  converting  ita  procnleea 
into  more  Federal  Reserve  notes.  That  la 
wbat  is  known  in  high  financial  circlas  aa 
"monetizing  a  debt."  which,  in  plain  Engllah, 
means  putting  up  what  you  owe  as  secxirity 
instead  of  putting  up  what  you  own.  The 
easy  money  route  enhances  and  encourages 
the  extension  of  Federal  power  and  in  direct 
proportion  thereto  decreases  the  independ- 
ence of  local  governments  by  forcing  them 
to  come  bat  In  hand  to  Waahlngtoa  for  thatc 
ahare  of  cheap  money. 

Moreover,  most  locsd  governments  have 
constitutional  limitations  on  their  power  to 
tax  and  incur  debt.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment labors  under  no  sxieh  limitation.  A» 
far  as  any  constitutional  limitation  Is  con- 
cerned, the  sky  is  the  limit  for  the  Federal 
Government.  As  Federal  spending  goes  up, 
taxes  go  up,  and  as  taxes  go  up.  liberty  goes 
down.  As  John  Marshall  said,  "The  power  to 
tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy." 

Now  there  Is  a  remedy — a  comparatively 
simple  remedy — that  will  put  a  brake  on 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
tax  and  spend  mm  Into  Insolvency.  But  be- 
fco-e  I  tell  you  about  that  remedy.  I'm  golng^ 
to  give  you  one  or  two  more  examples  of 
Federal  spending  and  what  is  being  dcme 
with  the  dollars  that  are  extracted  from 
your  pockets. 

Row  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
p<rfnt  4  program — that  all-enoompaasing 
dream  of  the  spendthrift  planners  which 
may,  without  much  exaggeration,  be  de- 
scribed as  -  global  WPA,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  going  to  teach  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Zolus  the  advantages  of  a  bathtub  and  how 
to  make  combination  salads.  The  Truman 
administration  has  been  given  the  credit — 
If  there  is  any — for  having  originated  point 
4.  But  that  Is  a  mistake.  Who  was  the  pro> 
found,  renowned,  but  uncrowned  statesman 
who  pulled  this  financial  extravaganza  from 
the  magician's  hat?  It  was  that  famous  mer- 
chant of  misinformation  and  prince  of  fal- 
lacy. Henry  Agard  Wallace.  Ten  years  be- 
fore point  4,  Henry  advocated  a  plan  for 
helping  the  backward  areas.  Some  people 
called  Henry's  plan  "milk  for  the  Hotten- 
tots." 

About  the  Ume  point  4  materialized  I  read 
an  article  which  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  Iran,  though  many  of  the  people 
keep  chickens  for  their  eggs,  there  is  some 
kind  of  a  religious  o'  superstitious  taboo 
against  eating  chicken.  We  were  told  that 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  we  would 
spend  some  of  the  point  4  money — yo\ir  dol- 
lar!— in  an  effort  to  teach  those  poor  under- 
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privileged  people  the  advantages  of  eating 
chicken.  It  so  happena  that  In  that  section 
of  the  globe  the  greatest  delicacy — the  piece- 
de-resistance  that  is  served  an  honored 
guest,  is  the  eye  of  a  sheep  or  goat.  I've 
never  eaten  either.  They  might  be  surpris- 
ingly good,  I  don't  know.  Btit  having  been 
branded  as  a  "black  Republican,"  an  "Isola- 
tionist," a  "reactionary,"  and  other  terms  of 
Intended  reprehension,  I  think  111  continue 
as  such  and  play  It  aafe — find  stick  to 
chicken.  But.  If  the  people  of  Iran  or  Nepal, 
or  any  of  the  other  underprivileged  pe<^le 
prefer  the  eye  of  a  sheep  or  an  antique  billy 
goat  to  a  dish  of  good  American  fried  chick- 
en, all  I  can  say  is  God  have  pity  on  them 
in  their  abysmal  ignorance.  But  let's  not 
waste  any  more  of  our  hard-earned  dollars 
In  a  futile  effort  to  teach  them  any  differ- 
ently. 

.  And  that  lent  all  about  the  money-spend- 
ing point  4  program.  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  technical  planning  staff  for  point  4  has 
a  long  pro-Communist  record.  As  long  ago 
as  1947  he  was  denounced  as  a  Communist 
by  Representative  Fan  BxTsarr,  of  nilnoLs. 
In  a  book  that  he  wrote  on  China  he  t<dd 
about  his  having  hobnobbed  with  many  of 
the  leading  Chinese  Communists  including 
Mao  Tac-tung.  He  said  that  many  of  them 
were  infested  with  vermin  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
1^  my  way  of  thinking  they  are  all  pretty 
lousy. 

We  know  now  bow  we  were  betrayed  at 
Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  Teheran.  We  know  now 
how  we  were  sold  out  in  China  and  Korea. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  what  time  will  prove 
that  the  point  4  program  was  Instigated  not 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  good  will  tor  the 
United  States,  aa  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, but  t<x  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
Communist  propaganda  among  the  so-called 
underprivileged  people  of  the  world,  under 
the  cloak  of  legitimacy  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Another  example  of  the  wisdom  of  Federal 
spending  was  recently  published  in  the  Con- 
cazssioNAL  Racoao.    Thia  case  also  Involves 
the  great  point  4  program.     It  seems  that 
$250,000  had  been  allocated  by  point  4  for 
the  relief  of  the  Burmese.     Because  of  the 
fact  that  about  15  percent  of  the  Burmese 
rice  crop  is  destroyed  by  rata,  it  was  thought 
the  most  logical  course  of  action  would  be 
the  extermination  of  these  varmints.    So  they 
began  an  extensive  rat-poisoning  campaign. 
They    slaughtered   rats    by    the    thousands. 
Then  it  happened.    Acordlng  to  the  Burmese 
religion,  I  think  it  Is  pantheology.  when  one 
of  them  dies  his  soul  goes  into  the  body  of 
an  animal,  a  pig  or  a  goat  or  maybe  a  rat. 
The  upahot  of  the  matter  was  that  a  lot  of 
the  Burmese  thought  they  recognized  their 
poor  old  grandpa  In  some  of  those  poisoned 
rats.    Such  a  clamor  was  raised  that  the  rat- 
poisoning  campaign  had  to  btf^bandoned. 
It    seems    that    the    poor    unoerprivlleged 
Burmese  preferred  to  continue  their  under- 
privileged status.    I  havent  yet  learned  what 
became  of  the  unused  portion  of  the  $250,- 
000,  but  you  nuiy  rest  assured  that  none  of 
It  wlU  ever  get  back  to  the  United  States. 
What  can  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to'thls 
foolish  squandering  of  money — the  siphon- 
ing  off  of  our   wealth   and   resoxirces   into 
thousands  of  absurd  "milk  for  the  Hotten- 
tots" projects  throughout  most  of  the  world? 
Remember,  as  I  told  you  a  few  minutes 
ago.  there  is  no  constitutional  limitation  on 
the  power  of  the  Oovemment  to  levy  taxes 
and  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  spend  money.     We  are 
Indebted  to  Harry  Hopkins  for  having  point- 
ed his  finger  at  this  weakness  in  his  claasl- 
cal  statement,  "W*  wUl  tax  and  tax.  and 
spend  and  spend,  and  elect  and  elect." 

Several  resolutions  have  been  Introduced 
into  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing a  constitutional  limitation  on  the  tax- 
ing and  spending  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. Representative  Masow,  of  Illi- 
nois, proposed  the  limitation  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  to  35  parent.  Representative 
CoDBaBT,  of  New  York,  offered  a  plan  to 
limit  Federal  expenditures  to  national  In- 
come. Representative  Ralph  W.  Gwnnf,  ot 
New  York,  a  greet  American  and  a  consci- 
entious public  servant,  would  limit  non- 
miUtary  expenditures  to  a  small  percent  of 
the  national  Income.  A  somewhat  similar 
plan  was  offered  In  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Tavt  and  Fittcvsow.  Now  all  o:'  these  ef- 
forts are  highly  commendable  and  they  have 
their  respective  good  polnta.  But  to  my 
way  c^  thinking  Mr.  Gwnnr's  proposal  Is 
the  best  because  it  attacks  the  malady  at 
ita  source.  The  Gwlnn  plan  also  provides 
for  a  special  war  tax  to  be  used  solely  for 
military  expenditures  and  a  special  tax  to 
be  used  solely  for  the  retirement  of  the 
national  debt,  a  most  Important  and  defi- 
nita  step.  But  what  I  like  best  about 
GwiKiv's  plan  is  this:  Section  8,  articile  1 
of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Oocgrass  the 
right  to  "borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States."  would  be  limited  or  re- 
stricted to  the  rig^t  to  "barrow  money  when 
approved  by  a  vota  of  the  pe<^le  only  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  state  of  war  or  other 
national  emergency.** 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Gwtkn's  plan  never 
got  out  of  committee  and  we  are  still  left 
with  no  constitutional  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  tax  and  spend. 
Mr.  GwiNM's  proposed  limitation  would  put 
an  end  to  point  4,  foreign  aid,  and  other 
money-spending,  boondoggling  projecta  that 
are  spending  us  into  national  bankruptcy. 
Moreover,  money  being  the  secret  weapon 
of  Marxlsm-oonmiunlBm.  If  funds  were  not 
available,  these  foreign  Isms  could  no  longer 
feed  at  the  public  trough  and  they  would 
wither  on  the  vUm  for  lack  of  sustenance. 

Until  such  a  constitutional  limitation  is 
adopted,  bold  on  to  yotir  hats,  for  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  tax  and  ^>end  concept  of 
government  will  eontiaue  to  waste  the  labors 
of  the  people  and  the  pretense  of  taking 
care  of  them  and  making  them  haj^y. 


ean  sow  operate  strtetly  on  ft*  own.  YlM 
political  climate  in  Washington  baa  changed 
from  steady  pressure  toward  Government 
ownership  to  encouragement  of  private  and 
cooperative  ownership  of  both  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  electricity. 

Prairie  Parmer  believes  the  great  blessing* 
of  electricity  on  the  farm  can  best  be  con- 
tinued and  extended  by  privately  owned  cor- 
porations and  cooperatives  working  together. 
But  this  Is  no  time  for  complaeeney  on  the 
part  of  either. 

This  Is  rather  the  time  to  redouble  eflbrts 
to  prove  that  private  enterprise  can  do  a  good 
Job.    Here  are  the  four  essentials  of  success: 

First,  electricity  must  be  available  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  and  it  Is  up  to  those  in  the 
electric  btisiness  to  lay  the  facte  on  the  line 
and  show  what  rates  are  reasonable. 

Secondly,  the  farmer  who  has  rebuilt  hla 
farm  production  around  electric  power  must 
have  assurance  that  he  will  contintie  to  get 
power  when  he  needs  It  and  in  quantity  he 
needs. 

Thirdly,  electric  power  on  the  farm  must 
continue  to  be  a  profitable  Investment  and 
not  Just  a  luxury.  Those  who  sell  electricity 
should  bend  every  effort  to  see  that  it  Is  used 
profitably  and  wisely  by  their  customers. 

Anirthly.  all  should  realize  that  mech- 
anized American  agriculture  is  on  the  mov« 
and  vrlll  not  be  satisfied  with  second-rate 
service. 

The  so-called  public  utilities  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
life  of  a  modem  nation;  therefore  they  enjoy 
certain  privileges  and  accept  certain  regula- 
tions. Yet  the  freedom  to  Invent,  to  expand, 
and  to  earn  profit  by  their  service  is  greatly 
cherished  by  the  Industry. 

It  Is  when  the  utilities  falter  in  their  serv- 
ice, or  fan  to  keep  a  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  their  customers  that  the  gate 
begins  to  swing  open  to  socialism. 

The  issue  of  government  ownership  Is  not 
dead.  It  win  rlae  again.  But  It  win  have  no 
strength  if  both  corporations  and  coopera- 
tives carry  on  an  outstanding  service  now 
when  they  have  their  beat  chance. 


No  Rest  N«w  for  Tko$e  Who  Sopply 
•         Electric  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  REAMER 

OPXNSUltA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  18,  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Prairie  Parmer  of  June  6, 
1953,  in  the  Appendix  oT  the  Concrxs- 
sxoNAL  Rkcokd: 

No  RcsT  Now  Foa  Thos*  Who  Svpplt  Elxctxic 
Povnca 

Of  all  the  good  and  useful  things  that  have 
come  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  farm  family 
during  the  last  generation  or  two.  electric 
power  is  no  doubt  the  most  cherished.  Elec- 
tricity has  increased  our  productivity,  mul- 
tiplied our  comforte,  and  rolled  back  the 
horizons  of  cultural  and  spiritual  growth. 

It  has  Indeed  transformed  the  country- 
side, and  the  folks  who  live  in  the  countey 
appreciate  what  it  has  done  for  them. 

Those  who  manufacture  end  distribute 
electric  power  cannot  afford  to  forget  this 
for  a  minute. 

Tvro  historic  things  have  happened  in  rural 
electrification  in  recent  months.  An  Indiana 
REA  co<^>erative  paid  off  Ite  Government  loan 
several  years  in  advance  of  the  due  date  and 


Re^nctioa 


TVA  B«dlg«t  (or  Retowce 
DcTelopMcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  ISKMUSSZX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thuraday,  June  19. 19S3 

Mr.  KEFAirVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
cut  the  TVA  budget  of  all  funds  for  re- 
source development.  This  is  a  very  se- 
rious Uow. 

We  talk  about  partnership  betwe«a  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  in  such 
work  as  flood  control,  conservation,  re- 
forestation, and  agriculture.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  however,  by 
this  action  on  the  TVA  budget,  is  de- 
stroying that  partnership,  because  it 
is  making  it  impossible  for  one  of  the 
partners — the  Federal  Government — to 
cooperate. 

Today  I  received  from  Mr.  Lou  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Tennessee  Conservation 
League,  a  letter  which  I  think  outlines 
In  a  most  convincing  manner  the  serious 
nature  of  this  cut.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  read  it. 
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There  betnir  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
OKD.  as  follows: 

TSKMBMBS  OOHSSBTATIOir  LCACVK. 

Chatt»noo9a,  Tenn.,  June  13. 19S3. 
Hoa.  Mamm  KmrAWMM, 

Senate  Oglee  Building. 

Washing^  >n,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Esns:  In  lU  recomsMndaUon  to 
eUmlnat*  th*  naourc*  devalopment  Xunds  at 
Um  TVA,  the  Subcommittee  on  Approprla< 
ttoBs  oX  Um  Bo\iac  eeems  to  b*  malting  »  spe- 
cial effort  to  kill  ttui  agency.  Tbe  TVA  was 
oiMUed  to  do  more  tban  simply  furnlali  val- 
ley raaldeate  wltb  tow-«oat  electric  power,  as 
Important  as  ttaat  part  of  lU  program  la 
to  tlM  Talley  and  the  Nation.  Tbe  ovcraU 
program  of  tbe  agency,  which  Includes  flood 
control,  navlgatloo.  and  other  Important 
facets,  la  so  closely  woven  together  that  it  Is 
practically  Impossibis  to  ssparate  them. 
Control  of  the  flow  ot  a  great  river  like  tbe 
Tennessee  to  minimize  flood  dangers  requires 
more  than  dams  and  rasarvolrs.  Work  on  the 
watershed  to  hold  the  water  where  It  falU  is 
a  vary  neceesary  part  of  the  program.  This 
meani  that  lands  on  ths  watersheds  of  the 
main  river  and  Its  tributaries  must  be  man- 
sged  to  this  end.  Such  management  calls 
for  reforeetatlon.  effective  Are  control,  selec- 
ttve  cutting,  and  all  tlie  other  factors  In 
a  good  forestry  program. 

Proponents  of  the  cut  in  funds  that  would 
eliminate  this  and  othor  related  parts  of  ttoe 
TVA's  program  will  say  that  this  work  should 
be  done  by  the  8t»tes  and  other  local  gov- 
ernments. A  lot  Is  being  ssid  these  days 
about  partnerahipa  between  Federal  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  the  management  of  our 
reeouroes.  The  TVA.  in  my  humble  (pinion, 
presents  one  of  the  finest  working  examples 
of  Just  such  a  partnership  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  TVA  does  not  actually  conduct 
a  forestry  program.  But  it  furnishes  the 
technical  data  and  skills  to  point  the  way. 
while  the  seven  valley  States  finance  and 
eondttet  the  flae  programs  now  prevailing. 
What  Is  done  on  the  watersheds  of  tributary 
streams  of  the  Tenneseee  in  southweet  Vir- 
ginia has  some  effeet  on  the  flow  of  the  main 
stream  st  Chsttanooga.  It  also  makes  some 
eontrlbtttion  to  streamflow  all  the  way  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississlppt  at  New 
Orleans.  The  several  States  must  be  shown 
that  such  watershed  development  as  it  does 
within  Its  own  borders  not  only  helps  cor- 
rect local  situations  but  makes  a  contribu- 
tion also  to  situations  dovrastream  from  their 
borders.  It  U  in  this  field  that  U\e  TVA 
has  done  s\ich  effective  work.  Through  ef- 
forts of  the  TVA  fcwesters,  who  lulvlse  doeely 
with  the  several  States,  these  local  govern- 
ments now  appropriate  collectively  millions 
of  dollars  of  State  funds  for  such  work 
whereas  before  the  TVA  such  expenditures 
were  counted  in  the  thousands  of  dollsrs. 
One  example  of  how  one  TVA  State  evalu- 
ates Its  forestry  program,  Georgia  now  ap- 
propriates more  than  $2  million  annually  for 
Airestry. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  repreeentatlves  of 
nations  all  over  the  world  would  come  to 
the  Tennessee  valley  to  see  firsthand  this 
great  enterprise,  as  they  do  in  considerable 
numbers,  if  all  they  would  see  would  be 
a  dam  designed  to  generate  electric  power. 
What  these  foreign  visitors  are  mostly  in- 
terested in  Is  the  land  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram of  the  TVA.  When  they  see  the  mil- 
lions of  man-planted  seedling  trees  growing 
on  eroded  and  denuded  lands  they  are  made 
aware  that  some  tarcm  other  than  local  gov- 
ernments Is  at  work  to  bring  about  such  a 
beneficial  change.  These  eroded  scars  on  our 
landscape  have  been  there  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is  only  since  the  TVA  came  that 
some  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  heal 
theee  ugly  wounds.  It  would  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  la  evaluating  thU  profnua  that 
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seedling  tree  so  planted  made  a  oon- 

trlb^tton  to  retarding  the  flow  of  the  Ten- 

Blver.     It  also  should  be  borne  in 

that  when  we  rehabilitate  the  barren 

of   one  section  at   the  country,  such 

Tennessee  valley,  the  ^vhole  NUlon 

America  appropriates  billions  of 

dollArs  for  foreign  programs  designed  to  help 

reliM^iliUte  the  lands  of  needy  onmtrles.    It 

inconceivable  in  the  light  of  what  we 

other  nations  that  we  would  be  eo 

and  poundfoolish  as  to  deetroy 

a   worthwhile    resource   development 

as  is  carried  on  by  the  TVA  slm- 

Co  save  the  92.300.000  the  agency  needs 

cpntinue  It.    It  doesn't  nuike  good  sense 

to  eend  bUllons  of  American  dollars 

f^sreign  lands,  which  in  many  instances 

for  exactly  the  same  objectives  as 

TV^s,  whUe,  at  home,  we  would  place  the 

sum  of  two  mlllloas  of  dollars  above 

Mnefits  which  come  from  this  program. 

this,  at  a  time  when  we  are  redu^ng 

fertfuty  of  our  own  precious    soil    at    an 

rate  in  an  effort  to  feed  the  hungry 

of  moat  of  the  world. 

'a  natural  reeouroes  made  us  the 
Nation  on  earth.    We  sho\ild  not  be 
pro^d  or  the  way  in  which  theee  resources 
hav4  been  wantonly  exploited  and  wasted, 
natural  resources  of   the  Tennessee 
Valley  are  well  on  the  way  to  restoration, 
governments  are  doing  the  Job  with 
pointing  the  way.    Let's  not  move  back- 
after  ao  years  of  remarkable  progrees. 
of  this  fine  progress  will.  In  due  course, 
Qst,  unless  TVA  Is  provided  with   the 
fxmfs  with  which  to  continue  Its  work.    I 
you  will  do  everything  poeslble  to  have 
Senate  restore  the  reeouree-development 
for  TVA  which  the  Houee  subcom- 
mitiee  so  Ul-advlsedly  eliminated. 
W|th  all  good  wishes,  as  always. 
Sincerely. 

Loo  WnxUMS. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NSW  JOUBT 

nt  THS  H09SB  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 
Wednetdap.  June  17. 19S3 

^r.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
matter  of  great  Importance  to  that 
I>or  ion  of  New  Jersey  fronting  on  the 
Del  tware  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam- 
den N.  J.,  to  have  the  channel  of  the 
Delaware  River  at  that  point  deepened 
to  (nable  vessels  of  moderate  depth  to 
Ttau  h  the  shipbuilding  and  other  Indus- 
trie i  located  along  the  river  in  that 
Iocs  lity. 

T  le  time  has  been  when  the  depth  of 
wat>r  in  the  channel  along  the  river- 
froi  t  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  sufficient  to 
acc4  tmmodate  fairly  large  vessels.  How- 
ever, with  the  passing  of  years  and 
cha  iges  that  have  been  made  in  the  nat- 
ura  flow  of  the  river  this  channel  has 
beo  me  so  flUed  with  silt  that  it  is  almost 
use!  ess  at  this  time. 

II  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
prei  ent  industries,  as  well  as  future  ex- 
pan  tion.  that  something  be  done  to  pro- 
vide a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  enable 
the  full  uUlisation  of  the  waterfront. 


I  include  as  part  of  mj  remarks  the 
telegram  that  I  addressed  to  Col.  Walter 
Kruger.  the  United  States  district  engi-^ 
neer,  on  yesterday,  June  17,  1953,  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  at  the  hearing 
being  conducted  by  him  and  which  I  was 
prevented  from  attending  because  of  im- 
portant votes  to  be  cast  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time.  I  also  in* 
elude  a  news  item  appearing  in  the 
Courier-Post,  Issue  of  Wednesday,  June 
17, 1953,  reporting  the  hearing  above  re- 
ferred to.  as  follows: 

Washimotow,  D.  C,  June  17, 1955. 
Col.  WAX.TBB  Kanson,  Jr., 
ilrmy  Dittrict  Engineer, 

Camden,  N.  J.: 
I  am  deeply  Interested  in  favorable  eon- 
sldwatlon  being  given  to  project  for  dredg- 
ing channel  in  Delaware  River  from  Coop- 
era  Point  to  Fishers  Point  to  a  depth  of  18 
feet  and  350  feet  wide.  The  purpoee  of  the 
project  is  to  preeerve  Indtistry  already  located 
on  this  portion  of  channel  which  presently 
does  not  have  sufllclent  depth  to  provide  for 
continuing  repair  and  construction  of  deep- 
water  ships.  There  are  flve  such  privately 
owned  shipyards  now  that  are  seriously 
handicapped  for  lack  of  deep  water  and  un- 
less this  project  is  approved  soon  they  wUl 
be  required  to  cloee  down.  Furthermore, 
the  project  wlU  provide  new  opportunities 
for  additional  indiistrles  along  the  shore  dC 
the  river  between  the  above-mentioned 
points.  I  understand  Ray  Wood,  executive 
director,  South  Jersey  Manufacturers  Aeao- 
eiatlon,  and  proponents  will  produce  flgures 
to  show  that  the  savings  to  Industry  wUl 
offset  the  cost  of  project,  including  main- 
tenance cost,  by  a  large  margin.  I  trust 
favorable  action  wUl  be  recommended. 

CaABLSS  A.  WOLVCBTON, 

Jfember  of  Congrete, 
rtnt  Dtstriei.  New  Jersey. 

[From  the  Courier-Post  of  June  IT,  IMS] 

Aptsal  To  Dbxdgx  Back  CKANmL  Is  Haaas 
■T    Abmt — BcNxrrrs    to    ImnranT 
IS-FooT  Dawru  Crxb  vr 


(By  Joseph  8.  Wells) 

Industrial  expansion,  economic  benefits 
and  employment  increase  would  follow  deep- 
ening of  the  back  channel  of  tbe  Delaware 
River  between  Pettys  Islsnd  and  Camden, 
the  ITnlted  States  Corps  of  Army  Bngmeen 
was  told  todsy. 

An  appeal  for  dredging  the  channel  to  a 
depth  of  18  feet  between  Cooper  Point  tn 
North  Camden  and  Fishers  dike  tn  East  Cam- 
den, a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
was  voiced  by  Industrial,  business,  ship  re- 
pair yard,  and  municipal  officials. 

No  one  spoke  in  opposition  during  a  public 
hearing  called  by  Col.  Walter  Krueger,  Jr.. 
in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  district  olBoe 
of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  Nearly  50 
proponents  of  the  project  attended  the  see- 
sion  in  the  city  commission  chambers,  city 
hall. 

soLOirs  BACK  paoracr 

Telegrams  in  support  of  the  channel  deep- 
ening were  received  from  Congressman 
Chablxs  A.  WoLvssToir,  sponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation authorising  the  study  and  swvey  by 
Colonel  Krueger's  ofllce,  and  United  States 
Senator  Roskbt  C.  HxnoaiCKSON. 

Among  ths  leading  spokesmen  were  Henry 
W.  Peterson,  secretary.  South  Jersey  Port 
Commission;  and  William  R.  Bums,  preei- 
dent.  Quaker  Shipyard  *  Machine  Co.,  and 
chairman  of  the  marine  and  shipbuilding 
committee  of  the  South  Jersey  Manufac- 
turers Association,  eoapplleants  for  the 
channel  project. 

Mayor  Bnmner  appealed  on  behalf  of  the 
city's  eoooomic  development. 
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•*DsepeDli«  tbe  channel  to  18  feet  would 
laovMe  sufficient  clearance  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  4  sltlp  repair  yards  in  North  Camden 
MMt  a  repair  yard  at  the  foot  of  27th  Street," 
Peterson  s^Ated. 


*The  deeper  channel  would  be  a  valuable 
uset  in  development  of  waterfront  sites, 
and  in  the  furtherance  of  national  defense 
and  peacetime  economies.  It  would  be  eco- 
nomically sound.  The  ship  rejwiir  yards  are 
practically  the  only  such  facilities  available 
In  this  area  for  repairing  craft  of  almost  all 
sizes. 

"A  drydock  or  marine  railway  is  the  same 
to  a  vessel  that  a  hospital  is  to  a  human. 
This  Industry  should  be  preserved." 

Burns  stated  the  4  shipyards  employ  700 
persons  with  a  total  payroU  of  83,759,000,  and 
with  a  deeper  channel  "we  can  anticipate 
employment  Increasing  to  1,225  persons  and 
the  payrons  to  85,285,000." 

"These  yards  service  15  to  50  vessels  a 
month,  including  Navy,  Army  engineers,  and 
Coast  Guard  vessels  with  lengths  ranging 
from  25  to  S60  feet,"  he  said.  "In  1947  the 
Quaker  shipyard  docked  its  last  Victory  ship, 
diic  to  the  silting  of  the  channel.  Previous- 
ly, it  handled  Liberty.  Victory,  and  C-1  type 
vessels." 

WATOB  CTTES  NCXO 

Mayor  Brunncr  told  Krueger  the  city 
"heartUy  endorsed  this  project  because  of 
the  general  benefleial  effect  It  wlU  have  on 
industrial  development  in  the  area." 

"Tlila  project  should  proceed  st  the  earliest 
possible  moment,"  Brunner  added.  "It  is 
most  important  to  this  shipbuilding  area, 
Bot  only  economicaUy.  but  from  a  stand- 
point of  national  sscurity." 

Capt.  Charles  Banks,  of  the  Banks  Tow- 
ing *  Bepair  Service,  said  his  Arm  operates 
5  tugboats,  one  of  which  ran  aground  Tues- 
day in  10  feet  of  water  and  remained 
stranded  for  2  hours  until  flood  tide. 

"Last  year  we  turned  down  15.000  tons  of 
shipping  a  month  which  we  might  be  han- 
fUlof  if  the  channel  were  deeper  and 
straifbt.'* 

MAMT  aACK  raoJBCT 
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or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


others  who  spoke  In  favor  of  the  project, 
r  were  present  at  the  session  were: 

J.  F.  McGlnnls,  general  superintendent. 
Kind  *  Knox  Gelatin  Co.;  W.  S.  Wilson,  John 
R.  Evans  Co..  secretary:  J.  Alex  Crothers. 
director  of  the  port  development  depart- 
ment of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority; 
W.  J.  Colvln,  plant  manager,  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical Co.;  William  Robinson,  president,  John 
H.  Mathls  Shipyard;  Fred  Boch.  of  Noecker 
Shipyard  Co.;  Domlnlck  Maiese.  president. 
Local  6«,  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
ShipbuUdlng  Workers,  CIO:  H.  C.  Forsythe, 
engineer  in  charge.  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
Alfred  Lynch,  secretary.  Joint  Executive 
Committee  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Area. 

Also  Peter  C.   Andersen,   superintendent, 
Bernard   Tucker  Sons,   Philadelphia;    H.   L. 
Bemls,  manager,  public  relations,  Campbell 
Soup  Co.;  Fred  G.  Clark,  controlled,  John  H. 
Mathls  Co.:  J.  Lawrence  Davis,  attorney,  Del- 
aware River  Joint  Toll  Commlaslon,  Morrls- 
vllle.  Pa.;  J.  S.  Erlckson,  Public  Service  Elec- 
tric *  Gas  Co.;  Samuel  F.  Gehret,  general 
manager.  Camden  Lime  Co.;  James  A.  Ora- 
venor,  RTC  Shipbuilding  Corp.;  W.  E.  Karg, 
superintendent,   Burlington  station.   Public 
Service  Electric  *  Gas  Co.;   William  Long, 
treasurer  RTC;  Robert  W.  Plerpolnt.  Indus- 
trial   representative.    Pennsylvania    Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  Arthur  B.  Sullivan,  chief 
engineer.  John  R.  Evans  Co.;   A.  L.  Todlss. 
owner,  Penn-Jersey  Shipyard;  R.  G.  WUcox. 
chief    inspector.    Western    Union    Telegraph 
Co.;  O.  Raymond  Wood,  executive  director, 
south    Jersey    Manufacturers    Association; 
W,  O.  Wvirtenburg,  maintenance  supervisor. 
Western  Union;    and  Mrs.  Matilda  C.  Gar- 
wood, of  407  Friends  Avenue,  a  housewife. 


or  Knmssar* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdatf.  June  It,  19S3 

Mr.  mjMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Minnesota  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  price  decline  on  agri- 
cultural products.  They  are.  likewise, 
concerned  over  the  policies  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Unfortunately, 
policies  pursued  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration are  causing  apprehension 
and  uncertainty  in  the  farm  areas. 

The  reactions  of  our  farmers  are 
clearly  and  concisely  stated  by  two  edi- 
torials from  leading  Minnesota  news- 
papers. The  first  editorial  by  the  well- 
known  and  lespected  editor  of  the  Pope 
County  Tribune  of  Glenwood,  Miim.,  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Barsness.  That  editorial  is 
entitled  "A  Dangerous  Course."  The 
second  editorial  Is  from  the  ftirmers 
Union  Herald.  June  8.  1953,  by  the  ex- 
periOBced.  capable,  and  respected  edi- 
tor. R.  8.  Gilfellan.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "Disservice  to  People." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ortlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Glenwood  (Minn.)  Pope  County 
Ttlbime  of  May  7,  19531 
A  DAMOBaous  CooasB 
Next  year,  1954,  we  have  a  congressional 
election  again.    The  big  Issue  U  going  to  be 
farm  prices.    In  the  election  held  last  year 
both   political    parties   made   such   glowing 
promises  to  the  farmers,  in  fact,  so  much  that 
the  farmers  themselves  did  not  consider  the 
farm  issue  of  great  Importance.     At  "Plow- 
vllle"  Elsenhower  promised  more  than  the 
Republican  Party  called  for.  which  prompted 
Stevenson  to  make  the  remark  that  Eisen- 
hower had  plowed  the  Republican  platform 
under.    If  Elsenhower  Is  going  to  make  good 
on  the  glowing  promises  that  he  made  at 
"PlowvlUe."  It  Is  high  time  that  he  started 
to  show  some  leadership  in  Congress  on  the 
Issues  that  will  affect  the  farmers.    Jiist  as  2 
and  2  makes  4,  so  will  the  policy  that  the 
administration   In  Washington   Is   pursuing 
today  bring  about  a  serious  farm  depression 
before  long.    Ah^ady  farm  prices  have  skid- 
ded 10  percent  In  a  matter  of  months  and 
they  are  continuing  to  slide.    There  arc  logi- 
cal reasons  why  this  is  taking  place. 

Last  year— that  is.  the  1951-52  crop  year- 
American  farmers  sold  $4  billion  worth  of 
their  produce  abroad,  compared  to  some  $478 
million  on  an  average  before  tbe  war.  Before 
the  war  American  farms  poured  about 
4  22S.000  long  tons  of  food  a  year  into  the 
holds  of  foreign-bound  ships.  Last  year  they 
sent  more  than  21  million  long  tons  of  food 
overseas.  Farm  production  has  Increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  with  newer  and  better 
means  of  farming  and  the  use  of  fertlliaers. 
Foreign  nations  have  absorbed  a  huge  sur- 
plus that  this  country  has  raised,  largely 
through  the  financial  help  that  we  have 
given  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  In  re- 
cent months  our  exports  of  grain  have 
dropped  as  much  as  30  percent,  which  means 
that  we  wUl  have  large  stirpluses  stored  up 
In  this  country.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
this  Is  happening:  The  first  is  that  Europe 
is  recovering  and  Is  starting  to  raise  much  of 
Its  own  food;  and  the  second  reason  Is  ita»t 


Amsrlcan  p«ia  la  hlgb  priced  oompared  with 
what  "■♦*^"«  can  buy  elsewhere.  A  third 
rsasom  can  be  stated,  and  that  is  our  relief 
to  foreign  nations  has  been  cut. 

It  Is  only  logical  tiiat  we  cannot  continue 
to  give  to  Europe.  A  slogan  that  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  dwixkg  tbe  campaign  was 
that  when  it  comes  to  Europe,  we  should 
substitute  trade  for  aid.  Tills  was  a  fine 
slogan  and  Europe  was  glad  to  subscribe  to 
it.  When  It  comes  to  carrying  out  such  a 
policy,  the  {vesent  administration  has  not 
responded,  in  fact,  every  action  has  been 
against  it.  Recently,  an  expensive  piece  of 
machinery  was  needed  for  a  Government- 
owned  dam.  In  the  bids  received  was  one 
from  England  which  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1  innunn  less  than  the  competitive  bids 
In  this  co\intry.  Our  present  administra- 
tion turned  It  down.  There  has  been  no 
lowering  of  tariff  walls.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  raised.  Since  Europe  cannot  trade  with 
us,  the  trade  will  go  to  other  nations.  Includ- 
ing Bed  Russia,  and  we  are  driving  them 
there.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
taken  the  piece  of  machinery  and  saved  some 
of  our  own  steel  in  ret\im  for  our  surplus 
grain  than  to  have  turned  the  deal  down. 
Our  natural  resources  will  become  exhausted 
fftin*  day,  and  we  should  be  willing  to  trade 
with  other  countries.  The  course  that  we  are 
taking  will  only  build  up  the  hxige  surpluses 
In  this  country,  which  In  time  Is  going  to 
force  prices  down. 

The  present  administration  did  not  Show 
good  Judgment  when  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  came  up  for  consideration, 
England,  the  largest  buyer  of  this  Nation, 
had  in  previous  years  wanted  the  ceiling  on 
wheat  set  at  $2  a  bushel.  We  Insisted  on 
$2.05,  and  England  pulled  out  of  tbe  Inter- 
national Wh.eat  Agreement  pact,  which  will 
mean  that  the  whole  agreement  is  going  to 
collapse  in  time.  This  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  no  orderly  marketing  between  nations 
and  that  they  will  be  out  to  cut  each  other's 
throats.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to 
have  given  in  on  that  extra  nickel  than  to 
have  seen  foreign  markets  collapse  altogether. 
WbUe  this  Government  will  have  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  what  our  prices  - 
bring  In  the  International  pool  and  the  guar- 
anteed price  to  the  farmers,  the  difference  of 
that  nickel  with  England  can  well  develop 
into  a  difference  of  a  half  dollar  or  more 
before  long,  which  would  mean  mllUons  of 
dollars  and  extra  cost  to  this  Nation.        ^ 

The  policy  that  the  present  administra- 
tion seems  to  encourage,  will  In  time  bring 
about  corporation  farming  with  the  family 
farm,  as  we  know  it  today,  a  thing  of  the 
past.  When  that  day  happens.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  sad  day  for  this  Nation  as  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Nation  rests  on  the  farm  homes. 

[From  tbe  Fanners  Union  Herald  of  June  8, 

195SI 

Dmttvtcs  TO  PcoPLS 

The  Herald  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Ap-iculture.  with  the  help 
of  large  metropolitan  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio  has  done  the  American  people  a 
great  disservice.  Among  other  things,  they 
have  led  people  to  believe  that  farm  prices 
are  too  high  and  that  these  prices  are  re- 
sponsible for  high  prices  in  the  cities. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture's  own  figxire* 
of  which  the  Secretary  and  his  press  seem 
unaware,  show  that  the  farm  parity  ratio  Is 
the  lowest  in  12  years.  They  also  show  that 
the  Index  of  iHlces  received  by  farmers  has 
sunk  64  polnU  since  February  1951. 

In  that  period,  wheat  was  off  13  cents  a 
bushel;  corn,  14  cents;  soybeans,  24  cents; 
flaxseed.  92  cents;  cotton,  10  cenU  a  pound; 
oranges,  65  cents  a  box;  calves,  SIS  70  per 
hundredweight:  beef  catUe,  $11.70  per  hun- 
dredweight; sheep,  $9^20  and  hogs.  $1.30.      ^ 

The  ratio  of  farm  Income  to  the  national 
Income  i*  the  lowest  in  20  years. 
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In  the  mmnttme.  the  prices  p»ld  l>y  f  wm- 
cn  Iiave  tooc  up.  Just  m  ttie  prtees  paid  by 
cttj  eonramen  for  most  ot  the  things  they 
buy  have  gone  up.  But  wage*  also  have  gone 
up.  Reeent  wage  Increasee  granted  major 
imlons  In  the  large  cttiea  are  a  natural 
aequence  to  the  rlae  tn  prices. 

When  the  farmer  says  he  wants  parity  he 
means  exactly  what  the  wage  earner  does 
when  he  says  he  wanU  pay  commensurate 
with  costs. 

That's  all  parity  means— opportunity  to 
break  even  with  costs. 

Bxulness  gets  parity  by  Its  ability  to  set 
price  and  control  production — and  with  huge 
chunks  of  GoTemment  assistance,  of  which, 
apparently,  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
unaware.  For  such  help  as  farmers  get  to 
keep  out  of  bankruptcy  such  as  support 
prices,  the  Secreiary  says  farmers  are  on 
Govenunent  bounty.  He  says  that  farmers 
must  be  "freed"  from  price  assistance  which 
he  labels  "creeping  socialism." 

The  great  surpluses  of  food  American 
farmers  have  produced  are  held  up  as  a 
eiu^e  Instead  of  a  blessing.  And  the  curse 
Is  fastened  on  the   necks  of   farmers. 

There  are  two  simple  facts  that  all  Ameri- 
cans shoxUd  understand. 

One  U  that,  with  aU  the  hunger  there  Is 
la  In  the  world,  and  In  this  country  too,  there 
Is  no  real  surpltis  of  food.  Our  abundance 
of  food  must  be  wisely  used  to  feed  all  the 
people  we  can.  The  problem  of  how  to  do 
this  Is  not  so  difficult  that  It  cannot  be 
solved.  If  ]>eople  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  scared  by  words  placed  In  their  mouths 
by  propagandists. 

The  second  simple  fact  Is  that  agricul- 
ture must  be  on  sure  footing  economically. 
The  public  welfare  demands  this.  It  will 
come  about  regardless  of  who  wants  or 
doesnt  want  Government  price  supports. 
Xlther  we  will  have  some  kind  of  Govern- 
ment Intervention  In  behalf  of  our  present 
farm  family  system  or  we  will  hiive  a  so< 
<^ly  Inferior  form  of  mass  production  sold 
to  us  on  the  basis  of  efficiency. 
;.  The  Secretary  has  made  many  statements 
idnoe  he  took  office,  virtually  all  of  which 
have  been  disappointing  to  farmers.  But 
the  real  disservice  to  the  American  people 
Ilea  In  the  overall  picture  he  creates  for  them 
of  the  average  American  farmer,  revelling 
in  lurury  at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  His  ad- 
vice Is  to  go  back  to  the  free  market  which 
most  adults  know  passed  out  of  the  picture 
for  the  rest  of  our  economy  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  tariff  laws. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKimsTLVAKIA 

IS  THS  SXNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Thvrsdaw.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Flag  We  Honor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

TBS  Flao  Wz  HoMoa 

Although  tomorrow  is  specifically  set  aside 
as  Flag  Day,  we  pay  honor  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  much  more  often  than  Just  each  June 
14.  For  even  though  the  flag  is  but  a  sym- 
bol of  ouz  Republic,  it  is  such  a  thrilling 
symbol  as  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  thoee 
who  have  been  long  deprived  of  a  sight  of 
that  gallant  banner,  as  returned  prisoners 
of  war  have  declared  time  without  number. 
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we  honor  the  flag  we  honor  those 
have  sacrificed  everything  that  the  rest 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom.    We 
the  men  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  men  of 
liamo.  the  oten  of  Gettysburg,  of  San 
the  Argonac.  and  Okinawa,  and  the 
reaches  of  Korea, 
as   the  flag  flies  above   the  sunken 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  where  hundreds  of 
sailors   remain   at   the   posts   they   oc- 
cupied  when   the   Infamous   attack   of   the 
struck  the  fleet,  we  pay  honor  again  to 
latlonal  emblem. 

Is  too  bad  that  unthinking  and.  In  some 
ignorant  men  and  women  fail  to  pay 
■espect  dtie  the  flag  when  it  Is  carried 
them,  but  generally  such  respect  is 
as  the  colors  move  along  in  proces- 
In  this  still  free  land,  we  must  never 
forget  those  many  heroic  achievements  sym- 
boliiBd  by  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  Hxw  jsasrr 
IN  "tHK  SXNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thur$da]/.  June  18.  19S3 

SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prixted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  commencement  address  delivered  by 
our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  SaltonstallI,  at 
Ken  yon  CoUeg6,  Gambler,  Ohio,  June  8, 
195:. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiw, 
as  lollows: 

llie  reputation  that  Kenyon  College  bears 
'  Bngland  nuufte  me  proud  to  be  asked 
tike  part  in  your  commencement.  I  do 
tremendously  the  honor  that  you 
conferred  upon  me  by  making  me  an 
of  the  class  of  1953.  I  do  thank 
lot  this  cnance  to  be  with  you.  I  hope. 
.  that  sbme  of  you  may  soon  have 
to  come  to  New  England  to  visit 
us  there.  We.  too.  are  proud  of  our 
institutions  and  like  to  have 
well  known  and  respected  by  you  good 
of  the  Middle  West, 
often  hears  in  a  speech  made  at  eom- 
tlme  the  statement  that  the 
and  the  burdens  which  face 
class  are  greater  than  in  the 
in  which  the  speaker  graduated.  This 
is  based  on  the  condition  in  re- 
years  of  an  economic  depression,  a 
war,  and,  now,  a  hot  war  in  Korea 
strong  tensions  In  many  other  parts  of 
rorld. 
problems  that  grow  out  of  these  con- 
closely  concern  us  here  in  the  United 
So.  we  certainly  cannot  minimize 
ponalbilitles  or  the  burdens  which 
out  young  people  of  today.  They  are 
No  question  of  It — and  these  are 
serious  and  trying  times.  But.  I  have 
yet  found  a  boy  or  girl  graduating 
college  who  fears  to  face  the  future, 
are  always  full  of  optimism.  Tou  have 
in  your  own  abilities;  you  have  con- 
that  everything  is  going  to  turn  out 
And  It  will  t\im  out  favorably  Just 
as  you  keep  faith  in  the  future, 
confidence  In  yoiirselves  and  an  ever- 
lastlfag  determination  to  make  things  come 
out    or  the  best. 
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Many  of  us  who  are  here  today  can  think 
back  only  too  clearly  to  the  days  when  we 
graduated  from  college.  We  remember  the 
Incidents  of  the  day.  We  remember  the 
times  and  the  probleme  that  faoed  us.  But 
let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  scientific  im- 
provements perfected  in  the  span  of  our 
lifetime  that  have  made  our  Uvea  so  much 
more  comfortable  and  easy. 

I  can  remember  studying  by  the  light  at 
a  kerosene  lamp  before  electricity  was  put 
Into  my  father's  house.  I  recall  the  first 
telephone,  the  first  automobile  that  my  fam- 
ily possessed,  and.  more  recently,  we  have 
seen  the  airplane,  the  radio,  radar,  and  tele- 
vision come  into  general  use.  Take  these 
inventions,  and  put  them  alongside  the  elec- 
tric refrigerators,  the  deep  freeze,  the  electric 
washer  and  dlshwsshlng  si^aratus,  and  you 
have  a  small  glimpse  of  the  developments  In 
the  past  50  years. 

One  commencement  talk  that  I  never  will 
forget  was  the  one  delivered  by  Mr.  Kettering 
of  General  Motors  when  he  received  a  de- 
gree at  Harvard.  I  happened  to  be  sitting 
beside  him  on  the  platform,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  had  a  prepared  speech.  Then,  I 
watched  him  as  he  listened  to  the  president 
of  our  alumni  association  open  the  meeting 
With  a  brief  talk  to  the  general  effect  that 
we  had  had  many  Inventions  and  that  we 
had  better  assimilate  a  little  of  what  we  bad 
before  we  continued  to  go  ahead  on  new 
thoughts  and  new  ideas.  Mr.  Kettering  be- 
came more  and  more  agitated.  Finally,  be 
Jotted  down  some  longhand  notes  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  When  his  turn  came,  he  opened 
his  remarks  by  saying:  "I  have  Just  listened 
to  your  president  tell  how  he  thought  It 
was  Important  Just  to  assimilste  the  progress 
we  had  already  made,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  that  as  far  as  General  Motors  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  going  to  continue  to  make 
better  automobiles,  safer  automobiles,  faater 
automobiles,  and  nK>re  comfortable  autooio- 
biles  whether  you  men  of  Harvard  buy  them 
or  not." 

I  have  never  forgotten  that  statement  be- 
cause It  represents  the  essence  of  our  life 
In  the  United  States.  Somebody  is  always 
Improving  on  the  product  of  somebody  else. 
Only  in  thU  way  have  we  produced  all  these 
inventions  that  have  come  into  being  during 
my  lifetime.  Only  in  this  way  are  you  good 
people  who  are  graduating  here  todsy  going 
to  get  a  better,  a  more  satisfactory,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  That  little  state- 
ment represents  the  progressive  spirit  upon 
which  we  have  built  the  United  SUtes  to 
be  the  most  powerful  and  most  fK-oductive 
Nation  in  the  world  today. 

Last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
at  the  commencement  exercises  at  Annap- 
olis. I  said :  "The  gear  that  you  learn  to  use 
today  may  be  obsolete  tomorrow.  Throiigh 
the  scientific  schooling  you  have  hsd  here, 
you  raaj  be  the  one  who  Invents  the  tech- 
nique that  makes  it  become  out-of-date. 
Certainly  If  Uncle  Sam's  Navy  is  to  continue 
to  be  the  biggest  and  strongest  navy.  Its 
gear  must  constantly  be  modernized  and 
kept  ahead  of  that  of  any  possible  rival.  Tou. 
tomorrow,  take  on  as  one  of  your  duties  the 
assignment  of  trying  to  make  the  machinery 
with  which  you  work  more  useful  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  installed." 

That  thought  applies  equally  to  us  In 
civilian  life.  What  we  have  today  becomes 
obsolete  tomorrow.  J\ist  tske  a  look  at  a 
Model-T  Ford  of  1916  and  the  Ford  or  Chevro- 
let  of  today.  Those  of  you  who  have  imagi- 
nation, foresight,  and  are  willing  to  work 
bard  and  patiently,  and  use  the  benefits  of 
the  education  you  receive  here  are  going  to 
be  the  ones  that  make  the  conveniences  ot 
today  the  outdated  products  of  tomorow. 

So.  we  are  going  to  go  forward — we  are 
going  to  overcome  those  tensions  that  exist 
In  the  world.  We  are  going  to  make  it  poa- 
sible  by  our  efforts  now  to  build  up  more 
security  In  the  world  and  gain  a  greater  op- 
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portunlty  to  lead  our  own  Uvcs  as  we  want 
to  lesd  them  here  at  home. 

But.  at  the  present  time,  our  Government 
has  become  more  cloeely  a  part  of  ova  daily 
existence  than  it  used  to  be.  Hi^  taxes, 
bureaucratic  reg\ilations,  the  Selective  £erv- 
tee,  come  into  every  one  of  oxir  homes  in  one 
way  or  another.  If  we  are  to  get  good  gov- 
ernment, and  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  services 
from  our  Government  that  we  believe  are 
the  services  we  need — to  protect  us  from 
MCtemal  enemies — to  serve  our  domestic 
needs — and  to  give  us  a  dollar's  worth  of 
service  for  every  dollar  we  pay  In  taxes — then 
we  must  do  our  part  to  see  to  it  that  we  get 
the  kind  of  government  we  believe  is  l>est  for 
the  people  of  our  country  and  so  for  our- 
selves. 

I«8t  November  we  elected  President  Elsen- 
hower to  be  oiur  leader.  He  has  brought  a 
new  administration  to  Washington.  That 
administration  faces  a  tremendous  problem — 
the  problem  of  being  the  leader  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  and  thus  Involved  In 
relieving  these  tensions  that  fiare  up  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe  today. 

This  administration  faces  the  Tespmnsi- 
bllity  of  building  up  and  maintaining  a 
sufficient  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  make 
it  impossible  for  any  nation  to  attack  us 
successfully  and  so  to  start  world  war  m. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  the  fundamental 
duty  of  keeping  our  economy  on  an  even  keel. 
An  army's  strength  withers  up  if  Its  sources 
of  supply  fail.  A  country's  economy  withers 
up  if  its  bases  of  livelihood  are  so  over- 
expanded  that  it  consumes  all  Its  resources 
prematurely. 

Tensions  exist  everywhere  today.  Every 
tension  In  any  section  of  the  world  sooner  or 
later  concerns  us.  Not  long  sgo  Stalin  died. 
Immediately  the  question  arose  as  to  how 
hu  death  would  affect  the  Soviet  attitude. 
So  far,  we  cant  see  much  change — maybe  a 
little  softening  in  one  place,  followed  by  a 
toughening  in  another.  In  Korea  we.  and  in 
Indochina  the  French,  are  engaged  in  a  hot 
war.  In  Malaya.  England  has  one  of  Its 
best  trouble-shooters  to  put  down  trouble. 
In  Iran.  In  Egypt,  we  see  economic  and 
revolutionary  uprisings  based  on  a  desire 
for  independence,  based  on  a  desire  to  cut 
forever  the  colonial  ties.  In  South  Africa, 
we  witness  fierce  emotions  originating  in 
racial  causes.  To  Kenya  Colony,  England 
has  Just  sent  one  of  its  best  generals  to  try 
to  quell  the  raids  of  the  Mau-Mau's. 

In  Central  Europe,  we  witness  the  old 
racial  fears  and  prejudices  that  arise  to 
prevent  the  forming  of  a  Eiu^pean  army  and 
the  elimination  of  restraints  on  trade. 

The  costs  of  these  disagreementa  are  huge. 
The  Korean  war  costs  us  upward  of  $5  bil- 
lion yearly.  The  fighting  in  Indochina  Is 
bleeding  France.  The  economic  losses  of 
the  BnglUh  in  Iran  and  Egypt  make  the 
buildup  of  her  trade  more  difficult.  Here 
at  home,  we  have  the  highest  taxes  in  o\ir 
history — even  in  all-out  war.  Here  at  home, 
too,  we  see  the  need  for  the  continuance  of 
Selective  Service  or  the  establUhment  of 
universal  military  training.  ThU  has  deep 
significance  to  every  boy  in  our  country  be- 
cause he  will  have  to  give  the  service  to  his 
country  that  is  demanded  of  him  If  we 
are  to  maintain  o\u"  forces  at  a  level  con- 
sidered necessary  for  ovir  security  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  carry  out  our  obligations 
In  vario\is  parts  of  the  world.  Finally,  there 
continues  the  uncertainty  of  what  the  fu- 
ttire  holds  and  the  lack  of  security  that 
comes  with  that  uncertainty. 

I  am  one  of  thoee  who  want  to  see  the 
United  Nations  succeed  as  a  mediiun  of 
maintaining  peace.  I  supported  the  League 
of  Nations  vmtU  I  realized  that  it  could  not 
succeed.  I  Intend  to  support  the  United 
Nations  untU  I  conclude  that  It  cannot 
svcceed.  I  want  to  help  to  make  It  a  prac- 
tical, working  reality  for  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


UntU  we  know  better  than  we  do  now  that 
It  wont  succeed,  we  want  to  give  It  all  the 
helping  hand  we  can.  Above  all,  we  want  to 
be  optimistic,  not  gloomy,  concerning  Ita 
success. 

Until  we  know  better  than  we  do  now 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  wont  do  their 
share  toward  building  up  their  own  de- 
fenses for  their  own  protection,  we  want  to 
work  with  them  through  NATO,  to  play  baU 
with  them,  and  to  give  them  confidence  that 
we  will  not  run  out  on  them. 

One  thing  Is  sure  today.  We  here  tn  the 
United  States  Just  cant  be  an  Island  in  a 
sea  of  hostile  w  imfrtendly  nations.  We 
want  to  be  sine  that  we  maintain  friendly 
ties  with  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world. 
We  want  to  be  patient  in  ova  efforta  to  under- 
stand them.  We  want  to  do  our  best  to  have 
them  understand  us. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  make  the  best 
0*  oxir  efforts  to  work  together.  Momentary 
disagreementa  may  arise,  bitter  words  are 
bound  to  be  exchanged  from  time  to  time, 
but  we  must  never  for  a  single  second  forget 
that  we  need  them  and  that  they  need  us. 
We  simply  cannot  think  In  terms  of  going 
It  alone.  We  have  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  Inhabttanta  and  lack  many  raw  ma- 
terials necessary  to  the  healthy  working  of 
ovx  economy  In  time  ot  peace  as  In  time  of 
emergency. 

At  this  very  moment,  facing  the  adminis- 
tration  In  Washingt(»   is   the   problem   of 
working  out  a  truce  and  then  a  peace  in 
the   Far   Bast.    The  Senate  of   the  United 
States  has  twice  now  unanimously  expressed 
Itself  firmly  on  the  issue  that  we  cannot 
permit  Communist  China  to  shoot  her  way 
into  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
A  friendly  Formosa  is  a  necessary  outlying 
arm  of  o\ir  defenses  in  the  Pacific.    The  re- 
cstabllshment  of  a  friendly  China  is  the  goal 
for  a  peaceful  Far  East.    The  attalrmient  of 
that  goal  Is  not  easy.    Time,  patience,  firm- 
ness, cota-age,  and  the  wllUngneae  to  take 
on  calculated  risks  are  needed  if  that  goal 
Is  to  be  won.    Let  us  never  forget  that  we 
cannot  win  security  by  appeasement.    Nor 
can  we  afford  to  lose  our  friends.    Strong 
leadership  and  a  firm  guiding  hand  are  com- 
pelling aids.     A  successful  leader  is  one  who 
gains  the   confidence  of  his  followers   and 
convinces  them  that  It  is  to  their  best  in- 
terest  to   put   their   strength   behind   hlm- 
That  Is  our  importunity  in  the  Far  East. 
.    Here  at  home,  we  have  a  great  importunity 
and  a  terrific  chaUenge.    In  our  new  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  dynamic  personality  who 
has  a  great  ability  to  get  people  to  work  to- 
gether.    He  won  a  great  personal  victory  last 
November  because  people  had  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  his  character,  and  his  genius 
In  getting  people  to  work  together,  and  In 
hs  undying  faith  in  the  futtire  of  our  country. 
His  Job  today  Is  to  relieve  and  to  end  these 
tensions  that  exist  In  the  various  parts  of 
the  world.    His  Job  is  to  exercise  the  leader- 
ship that  Is  ours.     His   Job  at  home  is  to 
buUd  up  and  maintain  our  secxn-ity  by  pro- 
viding an  army,  navy,  and  air  force  with  ade- 
quate manpower,  with  the  best  and  most 
modern    equipment,    and    to    inspire    thoee 
forces  with  the  spirit  of  free  men  who  believe 
In  their  country  and  in  its  future. 

The  practical  problems  are  many.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  the  Senate.  I  listened  to  General  Van 
Fleet  describe  the  ammunition  shortage  In 
Korea.  I  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Wilson,  and  his  associatee  describe 
the  immense  and  staggering  costa  of  main- 
taining the  armed  services  at  strength.  I 
listened  to  oxu-  scientists  as  they  described 
the  immense  new  weapons — costly,  but  ter- 
rifically destructive.  Remember,  Just  last 
week  we  read  of  the  explosion  of  the  biggest 
atomic  bomb  that  we  have  yet  built. 

There  is  available  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  today  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  $98.6 
billion.    OX  this  amount,  (62  biUlon  U  car- 


ried over  from  previous  appropriations:  $32.9 
billion  are  new  mpprtiprlmtioxiB  requested. 
We  have  no  true  comprehension  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  this  amount.  We  Just  know  It  Is 
an  awful  lot  of  money.  When  I  add  that 
$68.9  billion  of  this  will  go  into  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  ctf  alr- 
plancs,  we  get  some  Idea  of  the  bulldty;>  of 
our  Air  Force  and  of  the  Naval  Air  Force. 
The  principal  Issue  now  facing  Congress  Is 
to  decide  whether  a  $6  billion  cut  from  the 
Air  Force  appropriation  Is  wise — whether  the 
$58.9  billion  are  sufficient.  We  know  that 
planes  become  obsolete  quickly.  We  realiae. 
too.  that  planes  without  trained  manpower 
and  {MToper  bases  are  valueless.  But  if  the 
$5  billion  cut  reconunended  by  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  possible  because  of  Im- 
proved methods  of  production,  shorter  lead 
times,  and  the  elimination  of  overstocked  in- 
ventories, then  the  combat  strength — ^the 
fighting  force  of  the  air — is  not  injured. 
THen  Congress  can  have  another  look-see 
a  year  from  now.  Ovir  problem  is  to  get  at 
the  sources  of  the  figures  to  make  sure  we 
have  the  best  possible  fighting  Air  Force 
and  Navy  Air  without  appreciating  more 
money  than  can  possibly  be  used  or  com- 
mitted for  futiu-e  use  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  can  assure  you  that  Congress  Is  alert  to 
ita  responsibility.  I  am  hopeful  their  ulti- 
mate decision  wUl  be  attained  without  too 
much  bitterness  or  disagreement. 

Out  of  all  this  discussion  comes  the  deci- 
sion we  must  make  regarding  the  budgetary 
problems    erf    our    Government.      We    have 
watehed  the  value  of  o\a  dollar  decline.    We 
know  that  inflation  comes  when  we  spend 
more  than  we  take  In.    We  realize  only  too 
clearly  the  ultimate  end  of  such  a  course.    So, 
President  Eisenhower  determined  to  bring 
our  Government's  vast  expenditures  within 
the  recelpta  that  we  collect  from  you  good 
people.     Because  of  the  commitments  of  the 
past  administrations,  there  are  many  out- 
standing obligations  that  must  be  met.    Be- 
cause of  the  need  of  maintaining  our  armed 
strength  at  levels  needed  for  our  security 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  we  cannot  reduce 
our  expendltiu-es  too  quickly  or  too  much. 
Consequently.  Congress  Is  definitely  trying 
to  cut  the  new  appropriations  to  the  lowest 
practical,  feasible  level,  and  at  the  same  time 
determine  what  to  do  about  taxes.     I  am 
hopeful  that  the  budget  will  be  balanced  a 
year  from  now.     It  probably  cannot  be  bal- 
anced  this   year.      Certainly   It   cannot   be 
balanced  this  year  If  we  do  not  pxish  through 
the  unpleasant  task  of  maintaining  for  a 
few  months  more  some  of  the  excessively 
high  and  burdensome  taxes  we  now  have. 
So  there  are  not  many  differences  in  the 
opportunities,  the  responsibilities,  and  the 
duties  that  you  face  as  you  graduate  today 
from  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
and  the  duties  that  we  faoed  a  generation 
ago.    Yoxu  opportunity  to  lead  and  to  make 
what  3rou  desire  of  your  own  life  is  Just  as 
great  today  as  it  was  then.     The  desire  to 
have  a  home  of  yoiu"  own.  to  raise  children 
In  a  good  community  with  good  schools,  and 
to  be  happily  engaged  in  a  Job  that  you  like 
tfl  the  same  today  as  it  was  then.     Science 
and    the    advancement    of   education    have 
made  technological  opportunities  much  more 
numerous.     You  will  continue   to   Improve 
living  conditions  at  home  and  In  your  com- 
munity.    In    this    world    that    has    grown 
smaller  through  the  greater  ease   of  com- 
munication,   you    will    be    better    informed 
from  day  to  day  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
world  than  were  we.    As  citizens  of  our  great 
country,  you  face   worldwide  responsibility 
thafls  even  greater  than  was  ours.     World 
War  I  was  breaking  as  I  finished  my  college 
course.    I  went  from  my  law  school  Into  the 
Army.    To  prevent  a  world  war  III  is  your 
challenge.     I  am  confident  that  you  will  suc- 
cessfully meet  that  challenge. 

In  1953  3rour  Government  Is  much  closer  to 
you  than  it  was  to  us  a  generation  ago.    It 
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eoeoes  Into  your  litres  fnnn  day  to  day.  It 
take*  more  of  your  time,  your  energy,  and 
eosta  you  mucb  mora  to  maintain.  Tbat 
m«a"*  tbat  you  have  leaa  time  to  spend  upon 
yourself  and  leas  to  provide  for  the  future 
by  your  own  efforts.  But  what  you  make 
of  your  own  life  Is  still  up  to  you.  Uncle 
Sam  Im  more  nature  than  he  was  a  generation 
ago.  With  his  matinrlty  comes  his  strength 
as  wUl  as  his  added  responsibiUties.  You 
are  soon  to  take  over  this  leadership  that 
is  his.  Tou  are  soon  to  guide  his  poUdes 
as  the  strongest  free  nation  in  the  world 
today.  With  jova  faith  In  the  future,  with 
your  confidence  In  your  own  ability  to  sxic- 
eeed,  with  your  optimism,  joui  courage,  your 
patience,  and  your  ability  to  work  hard,  with 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  gained  from 
your  years  here  at  Kenyon  College,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  look  forward  optimiaitically  and 
eonfidenUy  to  that  leadership  you  will 
assume. 

Good  luck  to  you  all  In  the  happy  and  busy 
years  that  lie  ahead  of  you. 


HalioiuJ  Graofc  FaTon  H.  K.  3203 
(Trii  Leaskff  BUI)  as  Rcporte<l  by 
CouuttM  OB  IntcrtUtc  aad  ForeifB 
Comncrce,     and     Witlio«t     Fartker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 

or  Nzw  jXBsrr 
m  THK  ROUSB  OP  RKPRXSE19TATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Orange  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  trip-leasing  bill  in  retain- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in 
agricultiire  production  the  exemption 
that  Congress  gave  them  when  the  Mo- 
tor Carrier  Act  was  passed  in  1935.  The 
recent  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  effective  in  September  next, 
would  greatly  interfere  with  the  facili- 
ties now  available  to  and  utilized  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities,  livestock, 
fish,  including  shellfl^eries.  axKl  horti- 
cultural products. 

The  position  of  the  National  Grange  in 
favor  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  without  further  amendment, 
is  made  plain  by  the  letter  which  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remaiiu,  addressed 
to  me  by  Herschel  D.  Newsom.  master  of 
the  National  Orange.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Nationai.  Ghancs. 

PaTBONS  or  BVSBANDIT, 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  17.  1953. 
Bon.  CwAM.as  A.  Wolvzston, 

Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  Inter' 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. House  of  Representatives.  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. 
DcAH  Mk.  WoLVzxTOir:  We  are  pleased  that 
the  Hoxise  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Conunerce 
Committee  reported  out  a  very  good  bill  on 
trip  leasing.     It  was  not  the  original  bill 
which   we  wanted,  but  we   gladly   accept   a 
compromise  which  gives  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  specific  statutory  author- 
ity to  enforce  safety  and  compliance  with  the 
basic  transportation  laws  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  learned   that  attempts  will   be 
made  to  aaiend  H.  B.  Sa03  on  the  floor.   On* 
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pre  posal,  we  understand,  would  asenre  the 
eoi  tlnuance  of  trip  leasing  only  in  those 
Insances  where  the  inmtedlately  preceding 
loa^was  an  exempt  agricultxiral  product  or 
Sometimes  when  an  agrlcultxiral 
moves  from  one  part  of  the  cotmtry 
I  mother  he  may  trip  lease  between  several 
to  get  there.  Secondly,  during  slow 
of  the  year,  as  In  winter,  agricultural 
need  the  opportunity  to  earn  money 
helping  meet  the  trucking  needs  of  In- 
dwtry  through  trip  leasing.  Without  this 
rig]  It.  some  agricultural  truckers  would  have 
I  alse  rates  on  farmers  or  go  out  of  buslnesa. 
jther  words,  it  would  be  difficult  for  agri- 
cultural truckers  to  stay  in  business  if  they 
restricted  to  agricultiu'e  during  all  pe- 
riod of  the  year. 

I  amendment  to  be  offered  on  the  floor 
wo^ild  not  allow  a  coopwatlve  which  trucks 
butter  from  Minnesota  to  New  York 
;rlp  lease  for  a  return  load.    Some  coop- 
truck  shelled  peanuts  and  nuts  to 
distant  markets.    They  could  not  trip  lease 
a  return  load  under  the  amendment  to  be 
because  shelled  nuts,  like  packaged 
butter,  is  not  an  exempt  agricultural  com- 
mofllty  as  the  ICC  interprets  the  agricultural 
The  fruit  marketing  cooperatives 
txuming  more  to  frozen  Juices  and  while 
fresh  fruits  are  exempt,  the  frozen  Juices 
not;   so  here  too  the  cooperatives  truck 
have   to    return    empty    luider    the 
to  be  proposed. 
at  the  Grange  do  not  defend  H.  R.  3303 
aol^ly  on  the  basis  of  preserving  the  agrlcul- 
exemptlon.     Trip    leasing    Is    funda- 
mentally sound  for  the  whole  Nation  and  the 
can  never  approve  any  action  by  the 
Conunerce     Conunisslon     which 
economic  waste  in  truck  transporta- 
.  strengthens  the  monopoly  position  of 
carriers,  and  which  seeks  to  drive  small 
truckers    out    of    business, 
truckers  have  In  many  cases  been  de- 
certlflcates  and  permits  by  the  ICC  so 
have  to  trip  lease  and  share  their  rev- 
with  big  trucking  companies  which  have 
ICC  certificate. 

of  the  Orange  believe  in  letting  small 
truckers  inject  some  competl- 
Into  the  transportation  Industry  for  it 
spiirs  progress  and  efficiency.     We  do  not  be- 
lieye  the  ICC  was  set  up  as  an  agency  to  hold 
or  retard  competition,  but  rather  to 
reg|ulate  In  lieu  of  competition  because  at 
time  competition  was  lacking.    We  be- 
lieve we  should  now  welcome  the  competi- 
that  small  Independent  truck  operators 
Inject  into  the  entire  transportation  In- 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 

ilainlng  why  It  did  not  put  the  ban  on  trip 

Into  effect  during  the  war,  indirectly 

adAiltted  that  trip  leasing  allows  fuller  use 

equipment  and  saves  gasoline  and  tires. 

leasing  not  only  reduces  the  number  at. 

running  empty,  but  common  motor 

would    need   to   have    considerable 

eqi^ipment  standing  idle  some  of  the  time  in 

to  meet  peak  periods  or  peak  days  if 

were  not  a  fluid  and  flexible  supply  oC 

veiilcles  they  could  lease. 

a  final  word,  we  again  urge  that  H.  R. 
be  passed  as  reported  out  of  conunlttee 
only  to  preserve  the  agricultural  ezemp- 
,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  a  sound  na- 
tlotial  transportation  policy  that  seeks  to 
efficiency  In  the  use  of  equipment, 
freedom  of  enterprise,  and  relies  on 
coiftpetltlon  to  a  greater  degree  in  detennln- 
what  rates  are  fair  for  shippers  and  haul- 
alike.  All  of  us  must  be  concerned  con- 
stahtly  with  the  continued  and  persistent 
inc  rease  in  spread  between  prices  received  by 
farners  and  those  paid  by  constuners.  The 
effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  H.  B. 
32Q3  would  speed  that  Increase. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HnMTHni  D.  Nswsoic. 

Matter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OP  mew  TOaK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTidav,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  fine  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Po6t-£>ispatch  of  June  15.  a  paper  which 
has  consistently  upheld  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  this  country  and  of  the  free 
press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Mow  roa  Soaa  Acnow 

"Don't  Join  the  book  burners.  Dont  think 
you  are  going  to  swerve  something  by  con- 
cealing evidence  that  it  ever  existed,  dont 
be  afraid  to  go  to  the  library  and  read  every 
book,  so  long  as  that  document  does  not 
offend  our  own  idea  of  decency — that 
should  be  the  only  censoiahip. 

"Bow  will  we  defeat  communism,  unless  we 
know  what  It  Is,  and  why  It  has  such  an  ap- 
peal for  men?  Why  are  so  many  people 
swearing  allegiance  to  Itf  It  is  almost  a 
religion,  albeit  In  one  of  the  nether  regions. 
We  have  got  to  fight  It  with  something  bet- 
ter, hot  try  to  conceal  the  thinking  oC  our 
own  people.    They  are  port  of  America. 

"And  even  if  their  thinking  and  ideals  are 
contrary  to  ours,  their  right  to  say  them, 
their  right  to  record  them,  and  their  right 
to  have  them  In  places  where  they  are  ac- 
cessible to  others  is  unquestioned,  or  it  Is  not 
America." 

So  spoke  the  President  in  his  extemporane- 
ous remarks  at  the  Dartmouth  College  com- 
mencement. These  splendid  words  are,  in 
our  opinion,  the  finest  expression  on  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  Americanism  to  come 
from  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  not  only  since 
he  entered  the  White  House,  but  since  he  en- 
tered public  life. 

The  Post-Dispatch  commends  him  whole- 
heartedly on  these  ringing  words  snd  trusts 
that  he  will  be  so  overwhelmed  with  approval 
for  having  spoken  them  that  he  will  proceed 
at  once  to  apply  them  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

We  say  we  hope  he  will  proceed  to  apply 
his  advice  to  the  Dartmouth  students  be- 
cause the  State  Department  has  gone  ftirther 
toward  book  burning  xuider  President  Elsen- 
hower than  It  has  ever  gone  before.  Por 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  xPresl- 
dent's  magnificent  counsel  at  the  conunence- 
ment  in  Hanover.  N.  H..  and  the  practice  of 
his  own  State  Department  overseas. 

The  President  spoke  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  Post-Dispatch  which  appeared  Siuiday 
morning  carried  a  dispatch  by  Joseph  and 
Steward  Alsop  which  told  how  far  the  black- 
listing of  books  and  censorship  has  been  car- 
ried in  United  States  Information  Service  li- 
braries in  two  sensitive  Far  Eastern  poets. 
Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

Here  are  some  of  the  books  which,  the 
Alsops  say.  have  been  banned  from  these 
libraries  under  President  Elsenhower's  State 
Department: 

Washington  Wltchunt.  by  Bert  Andrews, 
chief  Wsshington  correspondent  of  the 
stanchly  pro-Elsenhower  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  Loyalty  of  Pree  Men.  by  Alan  Barth, 
editorial  writer  on  the  Washington  Post,  one 
of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Elsenhower  in 
1952. 

The  StilweU  Papers,  by  Gen.  Joseph  Stil- 
well.  who  rose  to  fame  In  the  Asiatic  side  of 
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World  War  n  and  became  known  around  the 
world  as  "Vinegar  Joe." 

Mlddletown  and  Iliddletown  In  Transi- 
tion, by  Robert  and  Helen  Ljmd.  distln- 
giUshed  sociologists,  whose  research  has 
taught  Americans  a  great  deal  about  them- 
selves. 

As  VT'e  See  Russia,  by  members  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club,  Including  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  able  of  American 
foreign  correspondents. 

Rising  Wind,  by  Walter  White,  president 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Last  Pridiy,  In  an  editorial  headed  "Von 
Amerlka  Verlwten."  we  summarized  the  re- 
port of  Walter  Sullivan.  New  York  Times 
correspondent  In  Berlin,  on  what  is  going  on 
In  the  USIS  libraries  in  Germany.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's check  showed  that  after  the  overseas 
visit  of  the  McCarthy  Senate  Investigating 
Committee  pair.  Cohn  and  Schlne,  books  by 
Walter  Duranty,  Vera  Mlcheles  Dean.  Edgar 
Snow.  Langston  Hughes.  Theodore  White, 
and  Dashiell  Hammett,  among  others,  have 
been  forbidden. 

Some  pointed  questions  are  In  order: 
When  the  President  spoke  at  Dartmouth 
College  did  he  know  that  these  and  other 
books    were    being    brnned    from    American 
libraries  under  hU  direction? 

If  he  did  not  know  they  were  being 
banned,  by  whose  authority  were  they 
banned? 

Who  drew  up  the  list  and  Jiist  how  many 
titles  an.:  authors  did  these  self-appointed 
censors  of  reading  matter  dare  to  place  on 
the  list? 

What  is  the  relation  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  a  man  who  has  had  the  benefits  of 
free  institutions  and  wide  reading  all  his 
life,  to  thU  alien  and  utterly  un-Amerlcaif 
practice? 

Which  Is  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
policy  on  b<x>k  burning? 

Is  it  the  outrageotis  facts  which  corre- 
spondents are  piecing  together  under  dilB- 
culty? 

Or  is  It  the  noble  expression  of  sentiment 
phrased  by  President  Elsenhower  at  Dart- 
mouth College? 

If  it  Is  the  latter  there  ought  to  be  an  im- 
mediate explanation  to  the  American  people. 
There  ought  to  be  full  apology  to  the  au- 
thors who  have  been  branded  and  a  public 
restoration  of  their  books. 

And  therf  ought  to  be  firings  In  the  State 
Department.  Por  It  now  is  Infiltrated -with 
men  more  dangerotis  than  any  who  have 
entered  it  before. 


I  fear  it  would  take  away  rather  than 
add  to  the  explanation  and  eflectlvenes. 
The  letter: 


Ou  Benefits  (?)  From  Foreign  Aid 

EXT12NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  IffZBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  the  Kiplinger 
Washington  Letter  dated  June  13,  1953. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  sometimes 
the  truth  hurts— this  is  one  of  those 
times. 

Kiplinger  has  built  an  excellent  repu- 
tation for  reporting  factual,  unbiased 
news.  Unlike  the  artist  who  paints  his 
feelings  on  canvas.  Kiplinger  presents 
the  cold  and  sometimes  cruel  facts.  This 
time  the  facts  are  cold  and  cruel  for  he 
points  out  what  benefits  we  are  receiving. 
There  is  nothing  which  I  might  add,  for 


WasRUfGTOK,  June  13,  1953. 
DKAa  Sn>:  Affairs  abroad  are  bad,  our  for- 
eign relations  shockingly  weak — so  much  so 
that  we  give  over  our  entire  letter  to  the 
subject  this  week.  Believe  that  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  our  national  danger  is  a 
must.  By  "danger"  we  do  not  mean  Inunl- 
nent  war,  but  we  do  mean  some  future  war 
the  seeds  of  which  are  now  being  sown. 
Some  of  the  seeds  are  our  own,  some  are  from 
other  nations  and  peoples,  and  all  involve 
misunderstanding. 

Por  one  thing,  the  foreign  offices  are  not 
disclosing  the  truth,  and  this  applies  even  to 
our  own  State  Department,  along  with  aU 
the  others.  They  do  not  outright  lie.  but 
they  hide  full  truth,  tell  only  a  portion. 
They  are  geared  to  playing  strategy  games 
with  the  other  foreign  offices,  and  think  that 
even  their  own  people  can't  understiuid 
frank  open  talk — the  people  are  too  dvunb. 
Thus  the  public  is  a  sort  of  necessary  evil, 
Por  years  we've  known  of  hoodwinking. 
Started  Intensive  check-up  about  6  months 
ago.  Oot  confidential  reports  from  states- 
men of  allies,  honest -to-goodness  truthful 
reports,  not  posed,  and  not  for  publication. 
Found  mar  7  basic  discrepancies  between 
frank  truth  and  public  utterances. 

Sent  our  foreign  affairs  editor  to  go  talk 
with  them  privately.  He  spent  2  months  at 
it.  Talked  hoin^  with  leading  statesmen 
of  Europe.  Cant  tell  exactly  what  they  said, 
cant  quote,  but  can  reflect  and  apply. 

Criticism  of  United  States,  criticism  of 
allies — the  fault  on  both  sides.  Our  side 
fails  to  understand  some  things,  they  fall 
on  their  side.  too. 

The  net  of  It  is  that  the  allies  are  falling 
spart.  and  rapidly.  This  Is  due  mainly  to 
the  hard  facts,  and  only  incidentally  to  Red 
plots. 

United  States  la  out  In  front,  but  Is  not 
leading.  We  have  wealth  and  power  and 
these  make  us  No.  1  in  the  anti-Red  world, 
but  we  don't  show  capacity  for  effective 
leadership,  and  we  dont  have  it,  only  an 
api>earance  of  it. 

It  follows  that  bendlngs,  shifts,  and  com- 
promises are  now  upon  us,  some  from  our 
allies,  some  from  us  •  •  •  and  it's  ours 
that  will  be  painful.  Painful  to  Americans, 
who  aren't  used  to  compromising  and  back- 
ing down. 

Pace  the  facts  of  Korea,  It's  the  stage  for 
the  disagreements.  Bear  In  mind  It's  a  U.  N. 
war.  a  "collective  war."  our  first  In  history. 
It  is  directed  by  politics,  not  military  strat- 
egy— politics  of  the  U.  N.  The  U.  N.  and 
"collective  security"  are  an  Idea,  on  trial,  not 
proved  up. 

Truce  will  end  shooting  but  will  start  a 
clash  of  allies'  ideas,  when  we  sit  down  to 
talk  future  of  Korea,  etc.,  especially  the  et 
cetera. 

Korea  cannot  be  unified  for  years.  It 
would  take  war  to  do  It.  bigger  war  than 
now,  and  the  allies  won't  stick  together  on 
such  a  move.  Even  doubt  that  United  States 
win  go  through  with  promised  Korean  de- 
fense pact. 

Red  China  will  be  admitted  to  U.  N.  wltbln 
the  next  year  or  two,  probably  after  oiu'  next 
elections.  Allies  want  this.  United  States 
can't  stop  it. 

Formosa  probably  wUl  be  turned  over  to  a 
mandate  by  the  U.  N.  not  returned  to  Red 
China  at  this  time,  a  sUght  victory  for  the 
United  States. 

Indochina  will  be  partitioned,  like  Korea, 
fighting  stopped. 

Trade  with  Red  China  will  be  resumed. 
Our  allies  are  hot  for  It.  especially  the  Japa- 
nese. Economic  pressure  wUl  force  the 
United  States  to  agree. 

Fighting  inside  Burma  and  Inside  China 
wlU  be  halted  some  way. 

Those  are  the  prospecu.  and  note:  On  most 
the  United  SUtes  gives  In.  changes  posiUon, 


compromises  previous  attitudes,  does  a  lot 
of  bending.  The  alternative  to  settlement 
along  these  lines  is  renewal  of  Korean  war. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  poesibility,  but  all  the 
allies  are  opposed  to  it. 

Korea,  a  victory  for  whom?  Well,  we 
stopped  easy  Red  aggression,  a  point  for  us. 
But  now.  by  political  discussions,  the  Reds 
are  to  gain  a  good  deal  of  what  they've  been 
asking  in  Asia.     They'll  win  a  plenty. 

This  is  not  "Commie  talk."  It's  Just  a 
realistic  facing  of  facts,  and  months  ahead 
of  the  political  pow-wows.  Hence  it  sounds 
shocking. 

Now  back  to  Europe  and  our  allies  there, 
and  their  attitudes: 

They  think  Russia  won't  make  war  in  E\ur- 
ope  soon — odds  10  to  1.  ConsequenUy  they 
loath  to  build  expensive  defenses  against 
Russia.  They  drag  their  heels  purposely, 
and  do  only  what  they  miist  to  get  aid.  The 
United  States  aid  is  a  lure,  but  It  Isn't  a 
driving  force.  The  hand  is  open,  but  the 
heart  is  not  in  the  arming,  and  this  applies 
to  all  the  allies. 

They  think  the  United  States  Is  overly 
alarmed  about  a  Red  war  in  Europe.  This 
puts  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
being  a  warmonger  In  their  minds.  That's 
the  deep-down  belief  of  a  few  top  statesmen, 
although  not  all.  As  for  average  people  in 
Europe,  even  some  above-average  weU  in- 
formed, most  of  them  assume  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  United  States  U  bent  on 
war.  They  quote  our  talking  generals,  ad- 
mirals and  Senators  to  prove  it.  (Terrible 
lack  of  imderstanding  on  It,  but  we're  re- 
porting the  feeling.) 

As  for  Asia,  a  different  story:  Allies  leave 
It  mostly  to  United  States,  for  they  haven  t 
the  strength  to  do  much  about  It.  except  to 
klblta  Yet  they  fear  the  United  States  wiU 
blunder  into  a  big  war  with  commies  in 
Asia,  and  that  this  wUl  lead  ^  '^.^ 
Europe  as  consequence  of  war  in  Asia.  For 
this  reason  they  hover  nervously  around  the 
United  States  to  keep  us  straight,  to  keep  us 
from  going  off  half  cocked,  as  they  say.  and 
starting  a  war.  (Here  again  they  dont 
understand,  they  aren't  sold  on  our  leader- 
ship.) 

MUitary  forces  of  West  Europe  are  far 
weaker  than  Is  claimed.  All  put  together 
could  deter,  but  could  not  prevent  a  real 
Russian  push.  NATO  Is  doing  fairly  well, 
because  the  United  States  and  Britain  are 
supplying  it.  EDO,  the  Joint  co-op  forces 
of  the  continent,  is  merely  a  blueprint,  and 
we  doubt  the  French  wUl  ever  Join  It  as-U, 
fearing  German  strength.  Germany,  com- 
ing up  fast  despite  the  partition,  wants  forc^ 
of  iU  own.  and  gives  lip  service  to  mc. 
mainly  as  a  means  of  cultivating  United 
States  aid. 

ChurchUl  leads  the  friendly  opposition  to 
the  United  States  in  Europe.  Pr^f^dly  to 
United  States  alms,  but  scared  of  United 
States  methods,  lack  of  experience.  He  s  on 
the  telephone  much  ot  the  time  with  the 
heads  of  other  nations  rounding  up  support 
of  the  other  statesmen  to  check  and  restrain 
the  United  States.  (We  saw  this  working, 
had  our  own  interviews  Interrupted  by  his 
calls.)  Adenauer,  of  Germany,  is  second,  a 
poor  second,  and  he  plays  both  sides.  He 
must^to  stay  in  power.  Prance  has  no  one 
who  can  be  caUed  permanent.  Italy  is  weaK 
m  every  way;  De  Gasperl  friendly:  but  now 
very  insectire.  All  our  allies  are  cripples— 
mUltarUy.  politically.  economlcaUy. 

The  economic  conditions  of  aUies  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  frail.  The  weaknesses  con- 
tribute heavily  to  the  political  mUunder- 
standlngs. 

Fear  of  recession  in  the  United  SUtes 
haunU  the  Europeans,  makes  them  wary 
of  too-close  economic  ties,  for  any  slide  here 
would  be  much  magnified  In  their  own  coun- 
tries. They  are  far  more  nervous  about  ua 
than  we  are  about  ourselves.  We  think  we've 
found  ways  of  avoiding  deep  recesalon.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  our  dynamic  eoonomy  aatt 
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points  out  wnai  oenenis  we  mc  icvc*  »!**&. 
There  U  nothing  which  I  might  add,  lor 
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oar  economte  Infenuiiy.  Tlw  SoropMUM 
dont  understand  this  at  an.  think  only  of 
upe  and  downs.  Besides,  Ooarnnntilst  tlie- 
017  tB  that  United  Statas  will  sorsty  go  bust, 
•omettme,  and  even  non-Oonununlats  may 
be  subtly  Influenoed  by  tbls  Bed  tcaetalng. 

Ttuth  is.  oiir  allies  havfi  become  United 
States  wards,  but  hate  the  Idea.  They  ap- 
preciate our  help,  but  they  gripe  about  It, 
are  hypersensitive.  It  makes  them  think  wa 
are  more  bossy  and  domineering  than  we 
really  are. 

In  Britain,  there's  stagnation,  prlce-flzlng. 
protective  cartels.  Worship  of  security — 
bold  on  to  what's  at  hand.  No  struggle  for 
the  new.  Ancient  production  methods. 
Union  featherbeddlng.  Low  productivity. 
Blgh  taxes.  Big  social  services  that  are  not 
matched  by  big  production.  Patient  resig- 
nation to  a  share  of  the  pie — no  energy  for 
a  bigger  pie.  Polite  Jibes  at  American  wor- 
ship of  production  as  If  It  were  a  fault. 
Pout*  reminders  we  are  rich  and  pros- 
perous, without  credit  for  our  work.  Brit- 
ish businessmen  seem  pretty  much  grooved 
and  half  dead  at  the'  top.  This  Is  said  not 
unkindly,  but  with  a  sigh  and  a  dash  of 
exasperation. 

Exceptions:  Aircraft  and  electrical  equip- 
ment, modem  methods,  even  some  American 
training.  And  Austin  autos  are  moving  to 
the  modem. 

Elizabeth:  Many  Britishers  think  she 
means  a  new  Oolden  Age.  like  that  under 
Elizabeth  I.  (But  more  than  nostalgia  is 
needed.) 

In  Prance  flseal  chaos.  People  hide 
wealth  and  all  dodge  taxes.  So  deficits  grow. 
Inflation  nins.  governments  topple,  then 
more  of  the  same.  High-profit,  low-output 
economy.  Unemployment  benefits  are  fan- 
tastic, and  add  heavily  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Wages  are  low  and  prices  high.  And 
the  holidays:  In  Prance  last  month  there 
were  only  IS^  working  days. 

Italy  Is  Just  plain  poor.  Ooremment  has 
done  well  with  what  It  has.  but  the  resoiirces 
cant  match  the  population,  so  imemploy- 
ment  stays  high.  Elections  showed  up  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  and  strength  of  commu- 
nism. The  Government  must  now  watch  its 
step,  can't  afford  to  be  too  much  pro-United 
SUtea. 

Germany,  hard  at  work  despite  rubble, 
politics,  everything.  People  Xmlj  work. 
Management  on  its  toes,  modem  machinery 
and  methods.  Productivity  rising.  Ambi- 
tions rising,  too,  t<x  domination  of  Europe 
by  means  of  production,  selling,  markets, 
economics.  If  not  by  war.  Obviously  Ger- 
many is  on  its  way  to  becoming  great  com- 
petitor of  others.  And  the  United  States  Is 
aiding,  which  makes  all  the  allies  look 
askance  at  1^. 

Swttzerlaivd,  rich,  prosperous — and  why 
not?  Blac>.-market  .-e^iter  for  all  the  rich 
of  other  itations.  A '-id  spy  center,  too:  a 
huge  payroll.  Only  there  do  bankers  dis- 
count the  dollar,  taking  sly  glee  in  doing  it. 

Trade,  not  aid.  There's  anger  at  United 
States  for  not  cutting  tariffs.  True,  we  could 
and  should  do  more,  and  will.  But  Europe's 
prices  are  high,  and  Europeans  won't  cut 
their  costs  or  prices  as  much  as  they  might. 
And  they  keep  up  their  own  national  trade 
barriers  against  each  other.  United  States 
demand  for  European  goods  is  limited — not 
the  cure-all  Imagined. 

So  West  Europe  will  turn  eastward  to  sell — 
that  means  Pussia.  The  United  States  can 
squawk,  but  cant  prevent  it.  as  things  are 
running  now. 

Their  misunderstandings  of  us:  Plrst.  the 
top  men  visiting  here  see  only  Washington 
and  Rew  Torlc.  and  do  not  leam  to  know  our 
pe<4>le — what  makes  vu  ticlc  Next,  they 
label  or  ticket  our  public  men  too  patly. 
putting  them  Into  pigeonholes,  and  wrongly. 
Most  newsp^iMTs  of  Europe  take  their  cues 
from  their  forlegn  oOoea:  American  news  la 
distorted.  So,  average  Europeans,  fed  on 
twisted  Uiformatlon.  cannot  think  atraight. 
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Oi  r  mbiuiiderrtandlngB  of  them:  Our  dlp- 
lomfts  at«  none  too  good.     They  are  insu- 
;  they  dont  get  around,  don't  mix.  and 
dimt  learn.    We  send  too  many  Oovon- 
people  for  this  and  that,  and  many  of 
dawdle,  reporting  back  on  things  that 
confuse,  without  true  understanding. 
1  ry  to  lay  down  the  law  too  much,  like 
gospel    missionaries.      If   we   fully 
we'd  see  their  point  while  ham- 
home  ours.     As  for  our  newspe.pers, 
of  them  carry  only  surface  news  from 
without  much  explanation.      Thus 
>eople  often  lack  human  understanding. 
Taft.  McCarthy.  Knowland — 
big    shots    In    Europe.      Elsenhower, 
looks    like   a  tlmld   man,    not   the 
leader,  not  the  boss.    Tatt  looks  more  Isola- 
tionist than  he  is.     McCaitht  looks  like  a 
KwowLAifo  loolu  like  a  Tatt.    The 
wonder  at  our  Ambassadors,  espe- 
clallir  a  woman  to  It«iy — of  all  places.    The 
Volcr  of  America  Is  not  respected;  it's  propa- 
Armed  Porces  Radio  Is  listened  to. 
Pree  Europe,  private,  does  good  Job 
1  oth  sides  of  Iron  Curtain.     Even  with 
iheee   agencies,   the   idea   persists  that 
wants  war. 

for  expansion,  outlet,  ultimate  solu- 
ot  all  problems:  Every  statesman  In 
thinks,  dreama.  and  talks  of  this  as 
out.  They  aU  wish  United  States 
woi4d  get  more  interested  with  money  and 
how. 
T^hnologlcal  aawy  or  know-how  from 
United  States  is  much  appreciated  by 
top  leaders.  Also  by  Philip  of  Britain, 
's  consort.  (He.  by  the  wsy.  Is  a 
Uve^e  young  man.  alert  to  th'ngs  Amer- 
ican ) 

Bermuda  conference  coming  up:  Churchill 

to  dominate  it,  for  he's  the  only 

who  knows  exactly  what  he  wants 

The  Prench   ofQclal   cant   promise 

for    he    cannot    count    on    backing. 

cannot  be  sure  of  his  ground. 

with  Senate  and  everything,  and  any- 

he  says  m\ut  be  conditional.    There's 

European  bloc,  and  Churchill  leads 

4nd  the  bloc  Is  anxious  to  meet  with 

Unless  we  want  more  of  a  break 

wltli  our  allies,  well  have  to  go  along. 

opinion:  There  will  be  a  conference 
Russia  In  the  f  alL 

rights  and  wrongs  in  all  these  complex 
relationships  of  nations,  it's  hard  to  be  spe- 
wlthout  seeming  dognxatic,  naive,  or  one- 
But  we've  got  to  get  a  hump  on,  have 
(dont  have  one  now) ,  make  some 
of  position  (that's  not  the  same 
dppeasement ) ,  somehow  get  the  inltia- 
in  world  strategy  (Russia  has  it  at  pres- 
and  earn  the  position  of  leadership 
(whfch  now  we  have  in  name  only).  If  we 
,  allies  may  split  further,  we  may  blun- 
)n  toward  war. 
Dl  plomatlc  setbacks  In  the  next  few 
mon  ;hs  will  be  dlsapp>olnting  to  us  Amerl- 
Wont  like  them  at  all.  Will  need 
coolness  and  patience,  even  individual  pa- 
tience. Sounds  most  unpleasant,  but  better 
war. 
Tours  very  truly. 

The  Kiplimgxx  WASBnrcxoir 

AGKirCT. 

W.  M.  KirLtneajL. 
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Vanuliiaf  Irisk? 

EXTENSION  OF  REllARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssAcHUsai'is 
IN|  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIW 

Wednetdav.  June  17, 195$ 

lA.  LANK    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eitend  mj  remartEi,  I  wlsti  to  Induda 


the  following  very  Interesting  arkleto 

from  the  current  issue  of  Columbia: 

DomT  Bubt  zbx  lEua  (TBsr'aB  Nor  Dbas 

Trr) 

(By  Bnest  Aheame) 

Have  you  heard  the  news  that's  go*ng 
around  about  the  vanishing  Irish?  You  mxtst 
have— if  you  hear  anything  at  all — and  if 
some  of  our  own  people  have  fallen  for  it 
they  are  not  to  be  blamed,  for  it  Is  merely  a 
meaaxire  of  their  anxiety  for  the  homeland. 
The  average  man  and  woman  has  no  time 
to  go  into  statistics  and  even  If  there  was 
time  it  would  take  special  training  to  Inter- 
pret the  figures.  But  the  outstanding  facts 
are  clear  enough. 

Before  Ireland  got  the  first  measure  of 
self-govemment  In  1922,  there  had  been  for 
a  century  and  more  an  outdralnlng  of  our 
people.  The  famine  did  not  begin  it,  as  wit- 
ness the  number  of  Irishmen  in  Waahing* 
ton's  armies  and  the  succession  of  Irish 
names  shining  In  the  history  of  the  first  five 
decades  of  American  independence.  The  op- 
pression in  Ireland  had  been  incessant  for 
generations  before  your  revolution.  It  scat- 
tered men  and  women  of  every  faith — Cath- 
olic, Protestant,  dissenter.  Though  tha 
Presbyterians  were  not  so  bitterly  perse- 
cuted as  the  papists,  they  also  were  treated 
as  potential  enemies  of  the  Episcopalian 
ascendancy  and  they  sought  freedom  In  the 
great  new  nation  which  had  arisen  In  tha 
West. 

The  famine,  or,  as  some  historians  now 
call  It,  the  great  starvation— for  enough  food 
went  otit  under  armed  English  guard  as 
might  have  reduced  that  calamity  to  almost 
manageable  proportions— the  famine  mado 
of  the  trickle  of  emigrants  first  a  current, 
then  a  torrent,  and  finally  a  flood.  It  car- 
ried away  with  It  more  than  a  mlllkm 
emigrants  In  the  first  10  years.  Prom  1881 
to  IB  11  (the  last  censxis  before  we  got  par- 
tial freedom)  Ireland  lost  not  only  the  4 
million  people  by  which  the  population  de- 
creased but  the  other  mlUlons  by  which  U 
should  have  increased. 

Since  1911  to  1951  the  population  has  d«^ 
creased  by  how  many  millions?  No  millions, 
no  hundred  thousands.  In  1911.  the  Irish 
population  was  4.890,319  and  the  1961  cen- 
sus showed  there  were  2  years  ago  4.331.362 
people  in  Ireland.  The  decrease  has  been 
68,967  In  those  40  years,  or  1,474  a  year.  At 
that  rate  it  will  take  a  mighty  long  time  for 
the  Irish  to  vanish. 

This  small  decrease  Is  no  sign  that  emigra- 
tion has  ended,  for  the  natural  increase  In 
the  population  In  that  period  was  consider- 
able— and  It  has  gone.  But  the  figiires  do 
mean  that  the  torrent  which  became  a  fiood 
has  since  1921  been  greatly  stemmed.  If 
the  Irish  people  did  not  vanish  from  1841  to 
1911,  when  almost  as  many  as  are  now  in 
Ireland  were  lost.  It  Is  not  likely  to  vanish 
when,  for  the  first  25  years  of  the  remain- 
ing period,  1911  to  1936,  fewer  were  lost  than 
ever  before;  and  in  the  more  recent  15  years 
there  has  been  a  gain.    Here  it  Is  in  totals: 

Pojndation  0/  Ireland  (32  oountiet) 
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— 

It  is  both  Interesting  and  Important  to 
note  at  this  stage  a  development  not  y«t 
commented  on  but  of  great  slignlflcanoe  with 
regard  to  populaUoa  flguraa.    THat  la  ttaak 
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tbt  rellgloas  eompesttlon  of  the  population  the  whole  life  of  the  Unltad  SUtes— thU  resumed  to  ttmOk  lygji  figures  in^tbe  yMn 

has  altered.    After  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  sending  of  passage  money  to  bring  out  a  immediately  after   the  war.    It  has  fallen 

secured  self-govemment  in  1921.  there  was  niece  or  a  nephew,  a  young  brother  or  an  again  in  recent  months  a^the  "oP^/sJ^ 

from  that  area  an  exodus  of  ProtestanU.    It  older  sister.    A  century  ago  it  was  to  Uberate  the  population  whld^  grew  by  over  10.000 

was  lamenUble.  for  It  took  from  the  Irish  them  from  opfN-ession.    Seventy  years  ago  it  since  1946  is  set  for  aj^constant  climb, 

nation  a  fine  section  of  ite  people.     But  it  was  to  enable  those  who  went  away  to  earn  Why  do  I  deal  so  jnueh  with  emigration 

had  often  so  happened  in  history  that  those  the  rack  renU  for  those  who  stayed  at  IXMne.  and  so  little  with  Ut«  marriages  and   the 

who  stood   by  some  old  regime   emigrated  For  it  was  the  emigrants'  remittances— which  large  number  of  unmarried  people?    Because 

rather  than  tolerate  the  Independence  they  stUl  appear  in  our  annual  balance  of  pay-  the  sole  cause  of  Ireland's  depopulatkni  since 

had  long  resisted.  ments  at  some  $30  mllUoo— that  met  the  de-  iMl  has  been  emigration. 

It  haopened  in  America  In  1783  and  after,  mands  at  the  absentee  landlords  and  pre-  Why  are  the  marriages  late?    A  knowledge 

The  "loyalists"  went  into  Canada.    Our  loy-  vented  evictions  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  of  Irish  economics  and  social  habits  is  neces- 

alisU    nredominanUy  Protestant,  went  into  Then.  In  later   years,  the  going  became  a  sary  for  an  answer.    It  Involves  the  social 

Britain     Their  going  altered  the  distribution  »i»Wt,  and  we  suffer  from  it  now  as  if  it  had  standing   of    the   farmer,   the    question    of 

of  the  i^ous  religions  in  all  Ireland.  Where-  become  asocial  custom.            -  doweries.  the  kind  of  1*^-  *'"*"»«  ,"^*'^'J 

^  in  1911  there  vrore  1  147  560  Protestants  in  The  emigration  of  more  recent  years  has  cause  Is  that  there  are  466,665  agricultural 

ire  and  there  were  only  1  068  464  in  1951,  and  been  mainly  to  Britain,  to  which  Irish  men  holdings  in  all  Ireland  and  of  these  396.000— 

tt^  ^tholics  who  were  3,242  670  in  1911.  are  and  women  go  more  llghUy  because  it  seems  or  more  than  half-are  of  60  acres  or  under. 

"i^TL.  __J  u,  iQAQ   for  there  were  no  re-  »o  much  nearer  home.  There  has  ^ways  been  But  farms  of  less  than  50  acres  wiU  generaUy 

i!«i«.«  «t.ti«tie.  takeA  In  the  26  co  inties  In  this  drain  to  BriUln.    At  first  it  was  a  seek-  support  only  1  famUy.    It  happens  that  in 

iS?r.t  l^S^S     The  l4ot«tlmtrferi  Ing  after  wider  opportunities:  then,  follow-  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  farms  are 

t«  TO  no«  Ind  thTcathoUcs  Increased  bv  19  -  mg  the  famine,  a  search  for  food  and  work—  amallest.  the  famUles  are  largest.    There  may 

SL     ^^«  f^tiST  i™?tance  ortS  cLjL  any  kind  of  food,  any  kind  of  work.    Now  It  U  be  5  or  6  sons.  3  or  4  daughtere.    Only  one 

!S?,"  J^!J»^  tSS^                           ^^^  an  effort  to  get  employment  on  armament  of  the  sons  can  Inherit  the  farm;  the  others 

wJiioo  *"*^™",  *~*"'L-,,^  _^  ««*».i„.  111,*  and  construction   schemes,   with   the   high  must  of  necessity  leave  the  land.    The  factor, 

J^*f^.^r.,^f.}i  L  f^T^^^JSf  flow  earnings  that  may  be  won  by  unlimited  over-  m  all  this  which  delays  marriage  is  that  th« 

what  they  should  J>«; fo'- o*  «~,!^'„V*!  ,°3  time.     Normal  wages  in  Ireland  are  better  present  (and  past)  generation  of  Irish  farm- 

of  f "'K^^f  *»,,»^"  »*i*°     ^It^  «LthiM  than  m  Britoin:  the  carpenter  geU  more,  the  ^  are  long  lived.     The  son  who  is  to  get 

"l""*  'l*^'if*  Jil  T^^'^^L  J^.^n  w^  electrician,  plumber,  mason,  fitter,  even  the  t^e  land  does  not  Inherit  it  until  he  is  in  or 

about  which  «'"7,^»n*f  ■;°f„';:^*°,^*'°  unskilled  laborer.     But  in  BrIUln.  though  ^ear  the  forties:  the  girl  he  has  cho«sn  has 

loves  his  country  Is  ^^f'^  ^JJ^^Jb    "  *•  the  hourly  wage  U  less,  the  cumulative  earn-  ^o  alternative  but  to  wait.    It  was  to  remedy 

not  sufficient  for  PT^^**  o^,^''^?*'  ^,^  ings  are  more  because  there  is  no  strict  limit  this  that,  many  yeare  ago,  Mr.  de  Valera  pro- 

menu  before  the  Second  World  War  reduwd  J^8^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  buildtag  of  a  dower  house  on  the 

emlgretlon   to  *»»•*•  ~Pf'**«;:'^.^,^«Pf**:  Americans  may  feel  that  this  U  not  very  middle-sized  farms  to  which  the  old  couple 

seemed  at  last  »»»•«!•"*  P:°f»/"°'»»'^^  pamotlc-thls    departure    from    Ireland    of  could  go,  handing  over  the  land  to  the  «,n 

^!!*'*^^^!?^T^™Sr.hre^'i.ra^on  ^oung    men    and    women    simply    to    make  earlier*  thus  enabling  him  to  marry  younger, 

there  should  be  any  considerable  einlgraaon  ^      B      ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  America  was  pao-  The  idea  did  not  catch  on. 

''^w^K  *'^^,.ff  Th/iJ^th^t   h.v^^n  pled,  that  was  why  the  parents  or  at  least  But  though  our  glrU  marry  at  more  ad- 

wlth   the   P'«^"<=^,,^"^^*'»<^  .*»*7  .^  Sie  ^andparents  of  most  of  those  now  living  danced  year,  than  the  girls  of  other  coun- 

done  to  stem  ^be  tlde^rst,  let  me  speak  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  America  crossed  the  tries,  the  fertUity  of  our  marriages  has  been 

of  the  nature  of  ^be  pi^em^  J^ause  if  we  Atlantic.     One  of  your  humorous  proverbs,  greater  than  that  of  other  countries,  so  that 

do  not  understand  that  ''•^J'/"  "°*Jf«tand  ^"^^^  ..gome  people  have  as  much  human  ^e  lateness  cancels  Itself  out.    We  have  one 

less  than  w«  should  about  this  whole  ques-  "^^  ^  othersVlf  not  more."     So.  at  the  of  the  highest  fertiUty  rates  in  Europe.    One 

****?-        ,           .     „.     -. ,  „-- ,!♦«..>.♦  .  f.»  beginning  of  World  War  II.  when  America  of  the  1936  census  tables,  still  valid,  shows 

When  I  was  In  the  Kerry  Gaeltacht  a  few  ^  neutral  and  Canada  was  at  war.  I  re-  that  in  the  number  of  children  to  every  100 

years  ago  the  caUln  almslre  (serving  maid)  ^^j.  reading  of  the  exodus  northward  married  women  we  have  the  highest  ratio 

Who  brought  my  meals  to  me  ws*  in  every  Canadian  border  of  United  States  j^  the  world— 123  against  the  next  nearest, 

way  finely  Irish.    She  had  the  good  looks  of  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^„  industries  there.     The  Portugal  with  103,  and  thereafter  19  other 

her   county,  she  spoke  two  language  per-  happened   and  Is   happening   in  countries  trail  away  from  99  to  58.  with  the 

fectly— her  naUve  Irteh.  her  acquired  Eng-  "™*  ^        *'*^  United  States  of  America  Just  haU  way  of 

lish-she  was  well  educated  and  *"  observ-  I^^^^JJ;^                         emlgraUon  was  fought  our  total.  64  to  123. 

ant  and  '^^^'«^\''^J'^^\f^l,'^,J  on^«  S^S^JIJcbolo^.  political,  and  j^  consequence  of  this  fertility,  the  re- 
was  interested  as  to  ^' f «  !^'«^^  ^,  economic  Plrst  ^ame  the  surge  of  belief  production  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
ture,  fM.  '^th  LrUh  M  her  h«ne  t^^^  ^  energetic  leaderriilp  the  old  story  ^  j^igher  than  that  of  any  other  European 
the  sUte  f^^if fi  8«^'r™°i,*"Pi°'^*5^  might  be  reversal  and.  Instead  of  Irishmen  country  except  the  Netherlands.  An  Inter- 
was  open  to  her  »°d  "^J  »  P^^^J^J  "^-  Sd  women  going  from  Ireland,  the  exUea  national  standard  of  unity  has  been  agreed 
o'^'^H^^t^w-r^^i  e^  cf^cSvSSlon  i  Sum  come  trooping  b«*.  It  did  not  work  ^po^  to  measure  whether  a  people  Is  or  U 
°^x  '^I  ^ZYstS^J^^tt  do  v^^^  to  do  out  that  way,  though  there  was  a  great  home-  „^  reproducing  Itself.  In  all  nations  who 
Wh  v™^rJff  r"^;r^wered  at^n^  ^Oh  ~mlng  in  Uie  early  thirties  and  emigration  ^ave  a  reproduction  rate  below  1.0  there  are 
?^Jr^?^  L.Hrl  —^ut  there  are  hun^  S  the  26  counties  feU  from  an  annual  27,000  „ot  enough  glrl-bables  now  being  bom  to 
ir-^nf-^o^nCrf^you^ai^o^i^rird.  rhe^.^Jf^rth^Tyc^eTJhe'Llk^r  ^^'^m^  a^Mc '?eaJ^loSk  V^t^  Si 
•aSSr^^rtfo^iirto^^kT:^-^  ^l^i^^^^b^^^  ^u?tio?U?esforthefoUoA<»untriea 
in  «enr  American  Slaw.  In  almc.t  .v.r,  »?n  rf  ^SS^drcTtM  SStbraf  then  M-  f^^^    ,^^.                                        ,  «« 

S.'^^'li^LV^'^'^f^  SiSeS't^iTa'S"  « ^, »».  ...000  (.. ..  £S^.T4i^!:::::::~-::~~  :|^ 

sr„'?s:ss?^T'L""AJ.sj-ru^^  °-^r''»\'t!.v't;riSe''«"!ni^;  T^t^£'^--~-~---  \^ 

soeaklnff  aiils    manv  of  whom  would  rear      came   the   great   objective.     Public   oP^nion     ^Q^way,  1948 1-126 

Sen'  iLe  ih"r/lvS-prSf"u?dly  Cath-     would  help  "^^„*e^^"  »  "^^.^^^i  '^S.     Portugal.  1947 l-  Ig 

ollc.  profoundly  Irish.     s6on  after  I  came     the   people   everything   "'a^  stood  >n    tne     q^^^^   1947 i.m 

Saci  from  Keri  that  year  a  Connacht  girl,  way  of  ^'^'>"'  "^J^^J^^^^^'^^  ^'^a     ^^^"^^  """  ^^^  "»** J'SS 

also  an  Irish  speaker,  also  comely,  came  from  moved^     A  free  ^^f^^^^S^.,^  ^^ation     ScoUand.  1947. 1-  346 

across  the  road  to  say  good-bye.  She  was  the  I'^'** .  P?^  ,^f  ^ J?  ^Jl^^SS  the  6  In  other  words  the  growth  of  Ireland'a 
one  of  a  long  family.  "Why.  where  are  you  were  ^,^^}^'^-^l,}'^^"^  In ^e  wLie  population  is  secure  for  30  or  40  years  If 
off  to,  Shlela  "  I  asked,  as  her  blue  eyes  and  counties  to  be  In  «f  »*^^»?f-  "J  ^fj^^lc  emigration  can  be  kept  within  bounds.  And 
Jet  black  hair  there  In  the  evening  light  period  came  >J«  i"^';^;*^^  Se  mS°S^  It  is  here  that  the  religious  changes  noted 
£ade  her  the  type  of  Ireland's  Ideal  young  drive  ^^^^^IJ'J^'f^J^^  iJovid^  wSk  above  are  most  significant.  In  Catholic 
womanhood.  "To  Boston,"  she  said.  "Auntie  ment  ofl,000  ^^'^  j*^^°^*f'  PJ^til^  families  there  are  more  chUdren  than  In 
wanted  one  of  us.  She  hasnt  chick  or  chUd  for  74  000  men  ^.^f  .  J«°^°  Jf  VTf  "^*"  Protestant  families-many  more.  A  greater 
and  wants  her  own  to  mind  her.-  and  ^^J^^  ^l^^^°l^^J^\^^%^!!^l  proporUon  of  Catholic  famUies  therefor. 
These  are  two  Instances  of  what  is  going  on  was  «P^f  "P  »Pj  ?!l°S?ndlL  ?amlUe?by  means  that  in  the  future  there  is  likely  to  be 
every  week  in  every  county  In  Ireland,  per-  ll''^Zt\l^lonTiZi^^t^^emn^^  a  further  Increase  In  fertility  as  regards  ths 
haps  not  so  actively  as  40  years  ago.  but  '^''^'''^^^^^^^°J^  ^^%S  xS^t  whole  population  «.d  consequently  an  addi- 
nevertheless  a  powerful  magnet  held  over  our  of  *^*  f?"^^^  ™„  ?«■«  bv  makinK  whea^-  tlonal  Insurance  against  decline  In  the  gen- 
young  people  pulling  them  across  the  At-  "P*^**"* '°  ^  """°^,**f"^Jf  ^^^^^^^  erations  ahead. 

lantlc.     What  Is  to  be  done  about  It?     In  8«'''\'^f '"'^  ^*L^Pr?f"'^Se   levTlooment^S  ^iTls   not   s  temporary    improvement, 

these  individual  cases  no  improvement  In  especially    ^'^^'^^^l-'^^.^f^l^^f"':^  AlS>u«h  frSand  ha. ^be\men viable  dia- 

industry,  no  bettem^ent  In  »»o-«in8.  -  f  ^  SSaUoTgav'e  'mt2S!5int^    ^rk^  Uncfl^  of 'jS^^tl' marriages,  the  tendency 

ity  in  state  employment  would  have  kept  the  ^°'^^V^^J''^*    °'*^     *  .mce  the  turn  ol  the  century  is  for  people 

prospecUve  emigrants  at  home.    It  has  been  "»*  ™™  ■^-      ^^  Britain   KOt  to  arma-  to  marry  younger.    One  of  the  latest  volumes 


twtotad  tntnrouttton.  cannot  think  atralgbt.     to  e  ueod  my  remark!,  I  wish  to  lnclud«     regara  to  population  flguna.    Tbat  la  ^** 
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pereenta^e  of  women  In  the  36  counttea  who 
marry  and  the  ages  at  which  they  marry. 
There  haa  not  only  been  a  iteady  Improve- 
ment In  the  total  ehlld-bearlng  age-group 
(15  to  44)  from  82.0  percent  In  1901  to  80.3 
In  1040,  but  the  Increase  has  been  ahnoat 
entirely  In  the  marriage  of  younger  women; 
more  than  twice  as  many  In  tbe  few  under 
10.  nearly  6  percent  more  in  the  group  under 
24,  nearly  5  percent  more  In  those  under  20. 
The  other  groups  up  to  44  have  also  In- 
creased, though  by  lees. 

The  Increase  In  the  number  of  marriages 
In  recent  years  Is  Indeed  remarkable.  In 
1081.  It  was  13.133:  It  had  increased  to 
1^763  in  1036,  went  over  15,200  In  1939.  and 
has  never  fallen  below  that  figure  since,  ris- 
ing during  the  war  years  to  17,470  in  1042. 
and  then  gradually  falling  to  just  over  16,000 
In  lOSO,  while  in  1052  it  is  still  as  high  as 
15.760.  There  were  33.000  more  marriages 
In  the  10  years  ending  1952  than  there  were 
la  the  10  years  ending  1932.  And  that  these 
marriages  have  been  fruitful,  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  preface  of  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  1001  census  tells  us  almost 
dramatically: 

*rrhe  average  rate  of  natural  increase  has 
risen  between  1936-46  and  1046-61  by  over 
44  percent  and  the  rate  of  the  last  Inter- 
censal  period  (1.  e.  1046-61)  exceeded  that 
shown  in  any  similar  period  since  1871." 

That  increase  in  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  has  brought  about  the  most  hope- 
giving  table  at  all  those  in  the  1951  Census 
volume.  It  shows  that  at  least  the  natural 
Increase  of  our  people  is  greater  than  the 
net  emigration.  The  census  shows  it  in  a 
brief  panel  contrasting  the  natural  increase 
per  1.000  of  the  population  with  net  emigra- 
Uon  per  1,000. 
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These  figures  are  the  fruit  of  a  long-term 
policy  pursued  since  self-government  was 
gained  to  remove  the  barriers  to  marriage 
and  encourage  an  upward  trend  In  the  birth- 
rate. The  first  thing  to  t>e  done  was  to  pro- 
vide new  homes  for  the  people,  wiping  away 
the  slums.  That  has  been  three-fourths  ac- 
complished. Nearly  250.000  new  dwellings 
have  been  provided  and  visitors  will  now  see. 
Instead  of  decrepit  and  dilapidated  streets, 
rings  of  white  towns  around  our  cities,  the 
big  new  housing  estates.  These  houses  are 
let  at  cheap  rents  and  a  number  are  kept 
specially  for  newljrweds.  Then,  social  legis- 
lation eased  the  burden  of  large  families  by 
children's  allowances,  by  sickness  and  unem- 
ployment benefits,  maternity  allowances,  a 
wonderful  Improvement  in  the  number  and 
equipment  of  our  hospitals  (which  must 
now  be  among  the  most  perfect  in  Europe), 
special  health  services  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, and  an  all-out  war  against  tbe  scourge 
of  TB.  The  result  of  all  this  is  not  only 
earlier  and  more  marriages,  but  a  spectacular 
fall  in  the  death  rate.  In  TB  alone  it  has 
come  down  from  3.700  deaths  in  1947  to  1.505 
in  1952.  Health  measures,  new  housing,  in- 
dustries to  provide  work,  monetary  help  to 
large  families,  provision  for  newlyweds.  have 
brought  about  the  marked  change  in  all  our 
vital  statistics  which  is  clear  from  the  fig- 
ures I  have  given,  and  especially  In  the  mat- 
ter of  marriagea. 

In  a  paper  read  to  the  Statistical  and  Social 
Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  in  1941.  Dr.  Roy 
Oeary.  now  the  director  of  our  central  statis- 
tics offlce.  makes  three  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  2036,  a  century  after  the  1936 
census  which  he  was  discussing.  These  estl- 
matea  are  subject  to  many  qualifications 
which  he  set  out  and.  In  making  them.  Dr. 
Oeary  bad  to  assume  many  ooodltlons  to 
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the  future    such  as,  for  one  table 

would  be  no  emigration;  for  an- 

Lhat  there  would  be  a  fall  in  emlgra- 

the  third,  that  there  would  be  a 

emigration  but  a  decline  in  fertility. 

iien,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 

on   but  also  a  marked   increase  in 

and  a  sharp  decline,  in  recent 

in  the  death  rate.    More  people  are 

1  orn,  less  are  dying. 

orgettlng  the  many  qualifications  Dr. 

mints  to,  the  results  of  his  three  esti- 

are  comforting.     They  were:  In  the 

afBBumlng  no  emigration,  then  In  2086, 

of    the   2.968,000    people   In   the   26 

,  there  would  be  5,443,000;   in  the 

estimate,  assximing  a  fall  In  emlgra- 

two-flfths  of  the  1926  totals,  there 

in  2036  be  3.629.000  people  in  the  26 

in  the  third  estimate,  assuming  a 

emigration  but  a  longer  decline  in 

and  mortality,  the  number  of  people 

s  centiu7  from  now  be  3,124.000. 

important  fact  Is  that  in  Dr.  Geary's 

survey  there  are  no  tables  show- 

1  all  in  population.    Shoiild  his  second 

come  true,  which  is  not  likely  but 

Ireland  in  the  next  hundred  years 

rell  climb  back  to  her  5  million  people 

I;  in  tbe  least  estimate,  the  national 

in  2036  would  be  well  over  four 

half  millions. 

now,  before  we  leave  the  subject,  there 
side  to  this  element  of  emlgra- 
^hlch  criers  of  "the  vanishing  Irish" 
look  at. 

did  they  vanish  to,  those  lads  and 

who  for  this  reason  or  that  crossed 

or  the  Atlantic  or  the  wider  seas 

Africa  or  Australasia?    The  Cath- 

pbpulations  of  Britain,   America,  Aus- 

[today  are  largely  Irish.    The  teachers 

of  schools  all  over  the  Bng- 

s^aking  world  are  Irish,  the  nurses  in 

hospitals,  the  doctors  in  many 

and  town  to  the  world's  end. 

other  day  I  took  fo\ir  books  from  a 

In   our   national   library.     They  were 

of  the  Catholic  Directory  picked  at 

1   for   1836.  the  first   issue,   I   for 

1    for    1930.    and    the    last   for    1952. 

did  I  find  in  this  centiury  of  record? 

were    the   hierarchies   of   the   whole 

Ic  world.    The  Irish  names  in  the  1836 

were  not  as  numerous  as  later,  but 

were  archbishops  and  bishops  named 

and  Kyle  and  Fleming  and  Clancy  and 

and  Purcell  in  Britain,  Scotland, 

North  America,  etc.,  and  in 

there  was  Bishop  Daniel  O'Connell, 

cfartalnly  did  not  come  from  the  Hima- 
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famine   came   and  the   exodus,  and 

In  the  1890  volume,  there  were  Irish- 

(iverywhere   as   cardinals,   archbishops. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  was  in  Baltimore 

Bishops  Moore  and  Curtis  as  his 

There  was  as  bishop  a  MacNamara. 

tellly,  a  Bradley,  in  Boston.     In  Chi- 

archbishop  was  Peehan.     In  Clncln- 

^e  names  of  the  prelates  were  Gil- 

Foley.    McCloskey;    in    New   Orleans, 

Fitzgerald,    O'Sullivan.     In    New 

Most  Rev.   Dr.   Corrigan   had   Ryans. 

O'Farrells.  Loughlins  as  his  suf- 

bishops.     In  Philadelphia  the  bishops 

]  Cullens.  Phelans,  O'Haras.     Most  Rev. 

Rl  )rdan  wi>s  in  San  Francisco. 

generation  passes  and  tbe  1920  Directory 

more  crowded  with  archbishops  and 

bearing  Irish  names.     Ward.  Dunne. 

Klely,   Collins,   Lucey   in   England; 

Toner,  J.  A.  Magulre  in  Scotland. 

United  States  of  America.   Cardinal 

Archbishops    Dougherty,    Hayes. 

Dowllng,  Glennon,  Cxirley;   Bishops 

Monaghan,    Rice.    Farelly,    Kelly, 

ue,  Keane,  O'Reilly,  Duffy,  O'Con- 

Curry,     Hickey.      Garvey,     McDevltt, 

In  Canada.  O'Leary,  Forbes,  O'Brien, 

MacCarthy.     In  Newfoundland.  Roche 

Itower;    in   Australia.   Kelly.  O'Connor, 

Gallaqher,  Carroll,  Dwyer,  Hayden,  Deianey, 


Shell.  Phelan.  Voley.  MaoCarty.  Clune.    In 
New  Zealand,  Cleary,  O'Shea. 

And  then  another  generation  paasee  and. 
In  the  1952  Directory,  to  read  of  those  far-off 
dioceses  and  of  the  cardinals,  archbishopa. 
bishops,  heads  of  the  great  orders  and  congre- 
gations is  like  reading  a  list  of  Irish  parish 
priests.  Cardinal  Griffin  In  London.  Cardi- 
nal Spellman  in  New  York.  Cardinal  Strltch 
la  Chicago,  Cardinal  Mooney  in  Detroit. 
Cardinal  McGulgan  in  Canada,  Cardinal  Gll- 
roy  In  Sydney.  The  archbishops  are  like  an 
brmy:  Masterson  of  Birmingham,  McOrath 
of  Cardiff.  O'Boyle  of  Washington.  Keough 
of  Baltimore.  Cushing  of  Boston,  Kilroy  of 
Milwaukee.  Walsh  of  Newark.  Connolly  ot 
Seattle.  Howard  of  Portland.  O'Hara  of  Phil- 
adelphia. O'Sullivan  and  O'Neill  of  Canada, 
Finbarr  Ryan  of  the  Port  of  Spain.  Mannlx 
of  Melbourne.  McGuire  of  New  South  Wales. 
Duhig  of  Brisbane.  Tweedy  of  Hobart,  O'Shea 
of  New  Zealand. 

Everyone  on  that  list  Is  an  archbishop 
and  who  will  number  tbe  bUhope  with  Oaelte 
names  exactly:  10  in  the  Province  of  New 
York,  7  in  the  Province  of  Baltimore.  •  In 
the  Province  of  Boston.  6  in  the  Province  of 
Chicago.  6  in  Philadelphia.  4  in  St.  Paul, 
another  4  in  San  Antonio.  3  In  Cincinnati,  8 
in  St.  IjOUIs,  3  In  Portland,  others  In  Santa 
Fe.  Lost  Angeles,  Dubuque.  IxtuUville,  Den- 
ver. There  is  a  Oleeson  in  Alaska  and  a 
Hayes  In  the  Philippines;  there  U  a  Hagarty 
in  the  West  Indies  and  a  Roche  In  India. 
There  are  Rogans.  O'Learys,  Whelans.  Hur- 
leys,  Colberts.  McCarthys.  Kellys  in  Africa. 

In  some  of  the  Archdioceses,  to  read  the 
heads  of  the  attendant  sees  is  like  hearing 
the  names  at  a  Gaelic  League  meeting.  With 
His  Grace  Thomas  O'Shea,  of  New  Zealand, 
there  U  a  McKeefry,  a  Llston,  a  Lyons,  an 
O'Neill,  a  Ksvanagh.  and  a  Foley.  Most 
Reverend  Dr.  Doody.  of  New  South  Wales, 
has  Nortons,  Carrolls,  Farellys.  Gleeeons, 
Tooheys,  as  his  fellow  members  of  that  hier- 
archy. I  could  go  on  with  Irish  names  and 
fiU  this  page. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  flowering  from  the 
most  western  and  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
European  islands  and  we  have  cited  only 
the  highest.  The  monslgnorl,  the  archdea- 
cons, the  rectors,  the  parish  priests,  the  cu- 
rates, the  chsplalns.  the  order  priests,  tbe 
teaching  brothers,  the  nuru,  tbe  nursing 
orders  are  unmentloned.  They  go  every- 
where and  teach  every  nation.  I  have  a 
brother  a  Jesuit  in  Hong  Kong;  my  wife  has 
a  sister'  a  nun  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  an  old 
Jail  friend  of  mine  (we  had  trouble  with 
the  Black  and  Tans)  U  a  missionary  In 
Manila,  another  is  a  parish  priest  in  South 
Africa,  a  third  is  in  charge  of  a  chapel  out- 
side Melbourne.  And  so  it  goes:  There  la 
not  an  Irish  family  who  has  not  a  member 
or  a  close  friend  or  old  comrade  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth  serving  God. 

As  I  have  shown.  thU  is  not  of  the  bygone 
years.  It  U  not  a  story  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, of  the  good  old  times;  It  U  of  this 
generation,  of  today.  At  this  very  hoxir 
there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
who  could  have  a  pleasant  and  nutterially 
profitable  life,  but  they  are  preparing  for 
the  hardships  of  the  missions  in  Korea.  In 
Africa,  In  Asia,  wherever  pagans  are  and 
dangers  lie.  Hardly  a  week  passea  but  a 
plane  leaves  Shannon  or  a  steamship  slips 
past  the  Dublin  quays  or  a  liner  sails  out  of 
Liverpool,  and  on  tx>ard  are — as  the  papers 
of  this  very  morning  state — a  group  of  girls 
going  to  complete  their  novitiate  in  Texas, 
or  Columban  priests  facing  possible  martyr- 
dom in  Korea,  or  Irish  Jesuits  off  to  the 
Chinese  borders,  or  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  steer- 
ing for  South  Africa,  or  nuns  waving  goodby 
on  the  way  to  Australia. 

Tbe  Irish  wont  vanish.  What  they  have 
given  to  God  will  protect  them  now  as  it  has 
kept  them  through  far  darker  times.  What 
the  present-day  statistics  give  us  reaaon  to 
hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  will  help  us 
to  realise.    Instead  of  a  vanishing  race,  we 
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are  turning  lato  a  growing  people,  and  In 
the  last  40  years  have  held  o\u  own. 

Just  as  I  end  this  article,  the  central  sta- 
tistics   ofllae    publishes    its    estimation    of 
population  for  this  part  of  Ireland.    It  Is 
2.984,000 — an  increase  of  34.000  since  1951. 
Tbe   registrar   general    In   Belfast    has   an- 
nounced a  5.000  gain  In  the  6  counties.    So 
in  40  years  our  population  has  declined  by 
29.967,  which  is  740  people,  on  an  average, 
fcr  each  of  the  40  years.    At  that  rate,  we 
will  have  vanished  5,000  years  or  so  from 
now. 
Poetscrlpt. — Mr.  Aheame  has  this  to  add: 
"After  I  had  dispatched  my  article  on  the 
Vanishing  Irish,  there  was  issued  voliunc  n. 
part  I.  of  the  1951  census.    It  deals  irith  mar- 
riages,   number    of    children,    reproduction 
rates,  and  emigration  and  bears  out  all  that 
bas  been  written  above.     It  makes  that  :f 
emigration  could  be  stopped  or  lessened — 
and  it  was  abnormally  high  from  1946  to 
1951  (120.000) — all  fear  of  the  futiire  wo\Ud 
disappear.     For.  though  the  marriages  were 
still  late  and  a  foiirth  of  our  people  never 
married,    the   age   at  which   our   men    and 
women  are  marrying  is.  as  shown  in  this  vol- 
ume, noticeably  becoming  younger,  and  the 
rate  at  which  they  are  marrying  Is  becoming 
noticeably  greater.    This  census  volume  com- 
ments on  the   pronounced   decline   In  tbe 
numbers  of  single  men  and  women  and  the 
concomitant  In  the  numbers  of  married  dur- 
ing each  of  the  last  two  Intercensal  periods.' 
"Tbe  marriages  are  extraordinarily  fruit- 
ful.   The  fertmty  rate  has  declined  in  these 
last  5  years  by  5  percent,  but  it  is  still  'ex- 
ceptionally high  by  international  standards' 
and  births  per  1,000  married  women  were  at 
the  rate  of  253  for  the  26  counties,  the  high- 
est for  any  of  the  23  other  nations  given.    It 
was  above  Poland,  the  next  highest,  by  9  per- 
cent.    The   6-county  rate  is  208.  the  fifth 
highest  on  the  lUt,  as  compared  with  Italy, 
Canada,  Norway.  Finland,  Spain,  and  South 
Africa,   all    below   and   well    below   200,   the 
United  States  being  second  last  with  only 
122    births   per    1.000   married   women   and 
Britain  last  with  111. 

"The  reproduction  rate  Is  still  among  the 
highest,  if  not  actually  the  highest  among 
the  nations  (no  comparative  statistics  are 
given ) .  And  another  figure  guaranteeing  the 
future  of  the  Irish  race.  If  emigration  can  be 
lessened.  Is  the  remarkable  increase  in  young 
children— the  Ireland  of  tomorrow.  Seven 
years  ago,  there  were  823394  children  below 
15  years  of  age;  in  1951,  there  were  854,810 
and.  Judging  by  the  provisional  figures  for 
1952,  that  total  is  now  nearer  900,000.  The 
Irish,  thank  God.  are  there  to  stay." 


financing  venture.  ICaml.  Fla..  effered  •!• 
mlUion  of  general  sewer  bonds  and  $11,100,- 

000  of  sewer  revenue  obligations  at  competl* 
tlve  bidding.  But  only  one  bid  was  re- 
ceived. Smith.  Barney  *  Co.,  Blyth  *  Co.. 
and  Ira  Haupt  *  Oo.  named  a  net-Interest 
charge  of  4.32  percent  on  the  tax-exempt 
bonds,  bidding  99  on  coupons  ranging  from 

4  to  5  percent.    Reofferlng  yields  range  from 

5  to  4.25  percent  on  1957-03  maturities. 


Berik  Fiektt  for  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  June  18,  1953 


Risii«  Rate*  o£  latcrest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  sf.AasMa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1953 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  brief  arUcle  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  this  morning  which  tells 
quite  well  the  story  of  the  rising  rates  of 
interest.  It  has  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
municipal  bonds  by  the  city  of  Miami. 
Fla.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows: 

Snxx  RxsiNO 

■  Financial  circles  were  left  gaping  at  the 
Interest  cost  Involved  In  yesterday's  biggest 


Mr.  HELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  as 
have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  surprise 
and  amazement  about  the  events  in  East 
Berlin  in  recent  days.  This  will  go  down 
as  a  glorious  page  in  the  fight  for  liberty. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD,  I  wish  to  insert  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18, 
entitled  "Berlin's  Day  of  Glory."  The 
editorial,  which  speaks  volumes,  reads  as 

follows: 

BxauK's  DAT  or  Gloxt 
The  Germans  of  East  Berlin  have  made  a 
gesture  tbat  will  rank  high  in  the  history  of 
Germany  and  of  European  civilization. 
They  fought  for  Uberty  against  tyranny — 
blindly,  hopelessly,  and  bravely.  They 
branded  communism  with  an  iron  that  will 
sear  so  deeply  the  Reds  will  never  lose  the 
scar.  The  Soviets  can  shoot  down  German 
men  and  women  because  they  have  the 
tanks  and  the  machineguns,  but  now  we 
know,  and  history  wUl  know,  that  there  Is  a 
courage  and  spirit  In  the  German  people 
which  wUl  not  Indefinitely  brook  oppression. 
Wednesday.  June  17.  1953.  wlU  be  a  day  of 
glory,  however  crueUy  the  manifestation  to 
now  punished. 

One  stands  in  amaxement  at  what  has  hap- 
pened, because  we  saw  the  Germans  accept 
Nazism  and  follow  its  banner  into  tyrannies 
as  reprehensible  as  the  Communist  oppres- 
sion. No  doubt  the  answer  is  that  Nazism 
was  a  German  movement  with  widespread 
popular  support.  Its  nationalism  and  racism 
bad  a  great  appeal  to  the  German  tempera- 
ment, and  Hitler  came  at  a  time  when  Ger- 
mans desperately  sought  release  from  deg- 
radation and  misery.  In  the  Eastern  Zone 
Germans  have  been  learning  for  8  years  how 
it  feels  to  be  the  victims  of  a  tyranny,  and  a 
foreign  one  to  boot.  They  owed  no  alle- 
giance or  discipline  to  the  Russians — on  the 
contrary.  The  whole  East  Zone  must  have 
been  seething  like  a  volcano  and  when  the 
Solvets  tried  clumsily  to  make  a  litUe  gesture 
and  to  allow  a  little  freedom  of  expression 
the  pent-up  emotions  exploded  with  astound- 
ing fury. 

It  to  especially  wonderfxil  that  it  should 
have  happened  Just  at  that  time  and  place. 
East  Berlin  to  the  one  spot  in  the  world 
where  there  to  a  window  In  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. We  have  aU,  so  to  speak,  seen  with 
our  own  eyes  a  great  and  brave  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Sovlete.  Before  thto  we  had 
heard  again  and  again  of  rtots  here  or  there 
In  the  dark  cities  where  communtem  holds 
sway,  but  all  we  could  rely  upon  were  ru- 
mors, report*,  and  the  belated  aocounU  of 
refugees.  In  Berlin,  for  some  ho\irs  of  high 
courage,  we  saw  and  recorded  what  h^>- 
pened.  _  ,_ 

This  strikes  a  real  blow  for  German  unifi- 
cation, and  not  for  the  sort  of  unity  the  Reds 
were  seeking.  No  finer  present  has  been 
made  to  ChanceUor  Adenauer,  who  to  facing 


an  election  in  September  and  can  now  point 
to  the  blazing  fact  that  the  heart  of  East- 
ern Germany  to  as  free  as  the  West's. 

No  more  could  have  been  asked  than  what 
happened.  Unarmed  men  can  die,  but  they 
cannot  overcome  the  armies  of  occupation. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  planning  and  no 
leadership,  for  thto  was  a  spontaneous  out- 
burst, a  true.  Instinctive  expression  of  pro- 
found feelings.  What  were  those  feelings, 
when  one  gets  down  to  their  substance,  If 
not  the  perennial,  Inextlngutohable  var^  of 
the  himian  heart  for  freedom?  An  event 
Uke  thto  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  totali- 
tarianism must  in  the  long  run  be  defeated. 
In  these  days  when  overwhelming  power  can 
be  concentrated  In  the  army  and  police,  no 
people  can  rise  to  overthrow  a  totalitarian 
government.  Such  regimes  can  only  be  de- 
stroyed by  conquest  from  outside,  as  the 
German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  GovernmenU 
were  In  the  Second  World  War,  or  by  "palace 
revolutions"  which  may  or  may  not  pave  the 
way  for  democracy. 

Yet  t3rranny  cannot  conquer  either;  It  can 
only  hold  a  lid  over  the  flame  of  freedom — 
and  the  Russians  saw  yesterday  what  can 
happen  when  that  lid  to  lifted  even  sUghtly. 
Thanks  to  the  eternal  dlalectrlcal  process 
of  htotory  one  can  feel  certain  that  the  evlto 
of  communtom  will  engender  the  forces  of 
opposition  that  will  overthrow  it.  But  thto 
truth  to  only  valid  because  men  have  al- 
ways fought  tyranny  as  the  East  Berllners  did 
yesterday.  When  men  fight  under  the  ban- 
ner of  liberty  they  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
all  of  xas.  And  so  we  say  to  those  who  rose 
In  the  streets  of  Berlin:  "Well  done.  Tou 
have  not  fought  In  vain." 


Eueakowcr's  iUtreat  m  Btk  Bvuac 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW   TOSK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  the 
source  of  the  keenest  disappointment 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  chosen 
not  to  stand  firmly  behind  his  words  at 
Dartmouth.  "Don't  join  the  book  burn- 
ers." At  his  press  conference  yesterday, 
he  seems  to  have  missed  a  basic  point  of 
the  discussion.  As  today's  Washington 
Post  editorial  states,  "the  President  de- 
molished something  of  a  strawman."  His 
wrath  has  departed.  He  has  failed  in 
making  the  distinction  clear  between 
controversial  quotes  and  open  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  He  has  permitted 
those  who  have  seen  fit  to  classify  all 
controversial  literature  as  Communist 
literature  to  glory  in  their  own  sickness 
of  mind.  ,  ^     ^  „. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  President  Eisen- 
hower has  failed  to  stand  his  ground. 
He  had  given  us  hope  that  his  would  be 
the  strongest  voice  in  the  fight  for  intel- 
lectual freedom.  Secretary  DuUes  has 
lost  control  of  his  Department  with  ref- 
erence to  this  issue.  Whether  President 
Eisenhower  will  continue  to  permit  the 
abdication  of  the  State  Department  in 
this  respect  r«nalns  to  be  seen.  We  must 
sincerely  hope  that  in  reviewing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  State  Department  on  books 
and  overseas  libraries,  that  his  own  act 
will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  strength 
of  his  statement  at  Dartmouth  than  with 
his  retreat  at  the  press  oonlerenc* 
yesterday. 
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CmHSIOH  OFBBIUSKS 

HON.  wiuiAH  A.  ranEU. 


Dl  TBI  SBIATS  OT  THB  UMITID  STATCS 
THmrtdav.  June  It.  195S 

Mr.  TORTBLIi^  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mmnimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rnoa*  an  address 
entitled  '^Proclaim  Ubertj."  bttwdcast 
ovexjftbe  radio  on  June  7. 1W3.  bf  Rabbi 
Morns  SilTennan,  of  Hartfonl.  Coon., 
ebairman  <rf  tbe  Commission  on  Ctril 
Rights  of  Connecticut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ruokd. 
as  follows: 

In  tta*  Book  of  Levltlciis.  ehapUr  IS.  vcrae 
10.  «•  find  these  wonto.  "Proclaim  liberty 
tbrotighout  tbe  land,  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
thereof." 

These  same  words  inscribed  on  the  Liberty 
BHl.  highlighted  in  1776  the  procUmaUon 
of  our  Independence,  and  heralded  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  our  American  way 
of  life.  This  proclamation  Is  a  pertinent  text 
not  merely  because  we  are  approaching  both 
Flag  Day,  June  14.  and  the  Fourth  of  July, 
but  also  because  these  Imperishable  words 
are  of  paramount  significance  to  us  for  any 
and  every  day  of  the  year.  Mrtr  resounding 
with  a  contemporaneous  ring  in  our  ears, 
they  should  be  engraved  on  our  beauts  as 
well  as  on  the  Uberty  Bell. 

Let  as  clearly  ondststand  what  liberty  Is 
and  what  it  is  not.  Liberty  Is  not  the  right 
to  do  as  one  pleases.  Cain  did  as  be  pleased. 
Baring  slain  his  brother  Abel,  he  coldly  and 
cruelly  asked,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
Freedom  does  not  give  us  the  caprkdous  right 
to  cry  out  "flre"  when  there  is  no  fire.  Free- 
dom does  not  grant  us  license  to  cater  to  our 
whims,  temper  and  passions.  He  is  a  deluded 
man  who  thinks  he  ta  a  free  citizen  If  be  can 
squander  wealth  In  gambling,  or  wallow  in- 
toortcated  In  th*  goiter.  llTlag  room  or  «oan- 
try  club.  Such  a  man.  far  from  being  tree. 
Is  a  slave  to  his  weaknesses. 

The  goal  of  freedom  Is  to  be  our  own 
master,  but  we  cannot  be  our  own  master 
until  we  master  ourselves.  Liberty  for  the 
Individual  is  not  merely  release  for  external 
control  but  the  far  greater  achievement  of 
self-control.  Freedom  Is  a  spiritual  quality. 
"Who  Is  strong?  He  who  controls  himself." 
declared  an  ancient  rabbinic  sage.  Freedom 
Is  not  the  right  to  do  what  one  likes,  but 
tbe  duty  to  do  what  one  ought  to  do  for  the 
common  good.  The  right  to  h\unan  liberty 
carries  with  It  profound  moral  Imperatives. 
It  means  obedience  not  only  to  the  still  small 
▼Otoe  of  conscience  but  also  to  the  stem  voice 
of  .duty. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert  that 
the  existence  of  law  makes  men  free;  that 
real  freedom  lies  in  tbe  observance  of  and 
respect  for  the  law.  In  recognizing  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  constitutional  government. 
The  law  limits  our  freedom  in  hundreds  of 
ways.  But  only  If  the  law  registers  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  Is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
only  If  we  exercise  the  liberty  to  choose  those 
representatives  who  make  otu-  laws  and  the 
oOlcers  to  execute  them — then,  and  only 
then,  can  we  be  said  to  be  truly  free. 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land." 
Our  forefathers  valiantly  proclaimed  this 
message  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  they  spelled  It  out  In  our  Constitution 
and  in  the  Bill  of  RlghU.  What  are  these 
rights?  They  are  not  only  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  and  the  right  to  petition.  They  also 
include  '"The  right  of  tbe  people  to  be  s*- 
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'  *  *  nor  aiiall  any  person  be  subject 
I  hft  same  offeaae  to  be  twice  put  In 
of  Ufe  or  limb:  nor  sbaU  (be)  be 
•  •  •  to  be  a  wUness  against 
be  deprived  of  Ufe.  Uberty.  or 
without  due  proeesa  of  law:  nor 
private  property  be  taken  for  public 
without  Just  compensation. 
•  *  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
ipeedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  Impartial 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
of  the  accusation:  to  be  confronted 
tbe  witnesses  against  him;  to  have 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
favor,  and  to  have  tbe  assistance  of 
for  bis  defense.  "Excessive  ball 
not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
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tights  and  other*  guaranteed  by  our 

undcrgird  the  wtiole  structure  of  our 

^ay  of  life.     But  never  slvould  we 

these  precious  rights  for  granted.     They 

Indeed  be  emblaaoned  In  letters  of 

on  tlie  walls  of  our  schoola.  homss.  lac- 

and  pubUc  buildings. 

the  concept  of  rights  Is  only 
■ids  of  the  coin  of  freedom.  Tbe  ob- 
side  of  that  coin  bears  tbe  word  obll- 
Tbere  can  be  no  freedom  without 
]  ulfillment  of  duties.  Rights  themselves 
obUgatlons.  privileges  imply  responsi- 
Soelety  mvist  be  concerned  with  the 
righ^  of  aU  Individuals:  Individuals  them- 
must  be  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  tl^e  whole  community.  Without  Interde- 
nce.  independence  becontes  anarchy, 
individual  Is  rightfully  Imund  to  de- 
bts talents  and  substance  to  the  bulld- 
if  a  better  order  of  society.  While  it  is 
that  no  equitable  social  order  can  ever 
without  the  protection  of  Individual 
on  the  other  hand,  the  individual 
citl^n  can  never  be  secure  without  that 
fort^ylng  and  safeguarding  authority  which 
in  the  conscience  and  consent  of  tbe 
And  tbe  glory  of  our  American 
Constitution  Is  the  ptire  and  simple  recog- 
lUticn  of  this  fact. 

Furthermore,    freedom    Implies    not    only 
fulfiUment   of   our   responstblUtles   but 
our  readiness   to  sacrifice  self   for   tbe 
good.    The  framers  of  the  Deciara- 
of  Independence  and  the  architects  of 
Constitution   were  men  of  tremendous 
and  profound  faith  in  the  free  will 
under  Ood.   But  they  knew  that  free- 
must  l9e  merited  as  weU  as  Inherited, 
^oethe   expressed    it.   "He   alone   menu 
Uberty   who  dally   achieves  It."     When    we 
'From  every  mountainside,  let  freedom 
let   us   not   naively   assume    there    is 
mjrsterloiu  Ingredient  In  our  soil  that 
for  freedom.     Under  adverse  circum- 
our   mountainsides    might   Just   as 
resound   to  the  stentorian  decrees  of 
Now  as  always,  "Sternal  vigilance 
price  of  lll>erty." 

freedom  and  security  go  to- 
Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  shap- 
^nd  signers  of  the  declaration,  observed 
"They  that  give  up  essential  liberty  to 
obtain  a  temporary  safety  deserve  neither  llb- 
nor  safety."  When  freedom  Is  con- 
sistently encouraged  and  upheld  in  all  walks 
,  in  labor,  industry,  politics,  religion, 
and  in  the  scientific  laborattvy. 
is  the  ever-present  conviction  that  all 
1  tatlonal  problems  can  be  solved  and  our 
seciu-lty  forever  preserved. 
Trial  by  television,  the  condemnation  of 
othe  "s  on  the  basis  of  heresay.  the  careless 
prac  ice  of  character  assassination,  and  the 
imputing  of  guUt  by  mere  association — these 
negation  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
very  foundation  of  our  law  is  estab- 
upon  the  premise  that  the  accused  Is 
innoixnt  until  proven  guUty.  And  It  was 
Albei  t  Einstein  who  recently  declared.  "Un- 
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lees  huBian  imagination  la  flra*.  and  tha  ha-* 
man  Intellect  unafraid,  ttiere  can  be  no  now 
knowledge,  no  real  progrees.  no  freaii  hope." 

Our  text  for  this  day  was  onoe  the  sub« 
Ject  of  a  lively  dlseuasion  in  Uie  Talmud. 
"Proclaim  liberty  tbrougtiout  tlie  land  unto 
aU  ttie  inliabitanU  thereof."  On*  aaga 
asked.  "Are  we  to  proclaim  liberty  as  tiM 
verse  Implies  only  in  the  Holy  Land"?  "Ho." 
was  the  answer,  "the  law  Is— we  are  to  pro> 
claim  liberty  everywhere — in  aU  tbe  coun- 
tries of  the  world." 

The  world  today,  more  than  ever  cloaely 
knit,  has  beccme  a  small  neighborhood.  If 
it  means  anything  at  aU,  liberty  must  b« 
understood  as  indivisible  and  universal.  As 
long  as  slsvery  anywhere  exists,  liberty  la 
everywhere  endangered.  Tou  cannot  long 
have  liberty  In  one  country  U'  there  be 
tyranny  In  another.  How  weU  we  know  that 
when  even  1  finger  is  bruised  the  whole 
body  Is  In  pain. 

"If  liberty  is  to  be  proclaimed  everywhere.* 
asked  another  of  the  Hebrew  sagea,  'thea 
why  does  the  verse  say  'Proelatm  liberty 
throughout  tbe  land'?"  And  the  answer  be 
was  given  Is  most  Uluminating.  We  must 
first  proclaim  it  in  tbe  land  in  which  we  Uvw. 
We  must  begin  by  making  liberty  a  reality 
in  our  own  country.  As  long  as  it  truly 
exists  in  one  country,  there  Is  the  endur- 
ing hope  that  it  wUl  spread  aU  over  the 
world.  Like  charity,  liberty  must  begin  at 
home.  Freedom  is  not  a  static  condition,  a 
state  of  deep  freeae — It  is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess, a  democratic  process,  a  dynamic  prooeea 
directed  to  sublime  ptupoee.  And  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  translate  In  life  thoee  very  words 
inscribed  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  are  rooted  in  Biblical  teaching: 
"Man  Is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rl^ts  •  •  •  among  thee* 
are  Ufe,  Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

Tbe  Creator  has  endowed  all  men  with 
theee  Inalienable  rights.  But  Ood  never  en- 
dowed solely  the  white  man.  or  those  of  any 
particular  faith,  but  all  men.  thoee  of  aU 
colors  and  all  beliefs.  We  must  proclaim 
and  uphold  liberty  so  that  every  Individual 
shall  develop  his  capacities — physical  as  well 
as  spiritual.  We  must  proclaim,  uphold,  and 
defend  lU>erty  in  order  to  insucw  to  siiiijii— 
equality  of  opportunity  in  employinent.  cdt»> 
cation,  health,  recreation,  and  housing.  We 
must  proclaim,  uphold,  and  defend  liberty 
so  thst  every  human  being  may  be  permitted 
to  live  In  dignity  and  self -reelect. 

Some  considerable  and  significant  progrees 
has  been  msde  in  proclaiming,  upholding, 
and  defending  the  concept  of  liberty,  but  a 
great  deal  more  renuiins  to  be  achieved.  The 
greatness  of  the  United  States  is  not  that  It 
U  alresdy  and  actually  a  land  of  freedom,  but 
that  basieaUy  aU  decent  people  In  this  coun- 
try— and  their  numt>er  is  legion — earnestly 
desire  with  every  fiber  of  their  being  that  we 
become  and  continue  to  be  the  land  of  tbe 
free.  To  proclaim  liberty  means  no  mere 
verbal  aOrmatlon  but  ever-vlgllant  action  to 
Implement  every  phase  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  gneans  self -emancipation,  self-discipline, 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  utmost  consecration  to 
the  task  of  making  liberty  the  universal 
human  law. 

"Oh  heavenly  Father, 

If  we  would  bear  the  torch  of  freedom's  light 
Into  a  world  where  men  are  still  in  servitude. 
Help  us  to  first  emancipate  ourselves        --. 
From  the  fetters  of  fear,  of  self-contempt. 
Of  Ignorance  and  blinding  hate, 
And  set  our  own  souls  free. 

"May  that  day  soon  dawn,  w«  pray— that  day 

of  liberty 
When  every  shackle  forged  by  man  la  loosed 

to  set  him  free. 
When  serfdom's  yoke  is  broken,  every  tyruit 

humbled  low. 
When  man  shall  take  his  brother's  hand  and 

loving  kindness  show. 
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■TTben  all  ve  f ree  from 'poverty,  and  all  are 
-       ■   free  from  fear, 
ADd  aU  are  free  to  worship  Thee  and  to  Thy 

law  adhere. 
•Oh.  may  we  never  weary  grow  and  may  we 

never  cease 
To  work  for  such  a  blessed  world  where  all 
:  mea  ahaU  be  free." 
Amen. 


Uaited  World  Federafists  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  MAXTIAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  18,  19S3 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  when  our  citizens 
have  become  alerted  to  the  dangers  of 
Communifit  infiltration,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  certain  types  of  news  headlines  tend 
to  create  unfounded  suspicions.  Recent- 
ly the  United  World  Pederallsts  of  Mary- 
land were  drawn  into  this  situation  to 
some  extent  because  of  news  reports  that 
those  attending  one  of  their  public  meet- 
ings were  being  checked  by  State  officers. 
Under  leave  granted,  I  am  here  In- 
serting the  contents  of  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  to  the  president 
of  the  organization  which  should  serve 
to  place  this  incident  in  its  true  light: 

ANNAPOLIS,  Md.,  May  16.  1953. 
Mr.  DAiftxL  B.  DucAN. 

President,  United  World  Federalista  of 
Maryland.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dkab  Ma.  DtJCAw:  I  have  your  letter  of  May 
13,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  certain  sig- 
nificant damage  to  your  organization — ^the 
United  World  Federalists  of  Maryland— has 
been  left  In  the  wake  of  the  surveillance  over 
the  meeting  In  the  Lyric  last  Sunday  night 
and  the  attendant  and  subsequent  publicity. 
Tou  are  aware,  of  course,  that  I  promptly 
expressed  my  shock  and  distress  over  that 
action  by  the  antlsubverslve  division  of  the 
State  law  department,  and  that  I  was  assured 
by  the  attorney  general  that  he  also  dis- 
approved. It  was  agreed  between  mb  that 
such  efforts  at  enforcement  would  not  be 
tolerated  In  the  future. 

However,  your  present  concern  Is  over  the 
refiectlons  you  feel  may  have  been  cast  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  United  World  Federalists 
of  Maryland.  You  suggest  that  when  I  am 
•'satisfied  that  there  was  no  reason  to  single 
out  the  Pederallsts  for  'search'  "  that  I  "make 
an  appropriate  announcement  to  that  effect." 
I  am  satisfied  now,  and  always  have  been, 
•that  there  is  no  reason  to  sxispect  your  or- 
ganifatlon  of  disloyalty  or  to  single  it  out 
for  special  Investigation. 

The  members  of  the  United  World  Ped- 
erallsts of  Maryland  are  patriotic,  loyal 
citizens.  Theh-  aim.  like  the  aim  of  most 
of  MB.  Is  the  abolishing  of  war.  The  service 
that  they  perform  in  stimulating  thought 
and  discussion  on  this  subject  is  a  good  one. 
It  would  be  a  shame.  Indeed,  if  any  official 
action  were  to  discourage  those  who  now 
belong  to  the  organization,  those  who  may 
want  to  belong,  or  those  who  may  merely 
want  to  hear  the  theories  of  the  group  as 
expressed  In  Its  public  meetings. 

With  highest  regards,  I  am  yours  for  free 
and  open  discussion  of  all  honorable  methods 
for  seeking  the  solution  to  the  probleme  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

THBODoax  R.  McKcLonr, 
Gcvemorm 


MeaaiBl  to  Ihe  Storj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAurbKNX* 

ZN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  beautiful  city  of  San  Lean- 
dro,  in  California,  is  rich  in  many  things. 
Its  colorful  history  has  been  preserved 
for  future  generations  by  Reginald  R. 
and  Grace  B.  Stuart,  two  of  its  honored 
citizens. 

This  husband -and -wife  team  of  ex- 
pertly trained  and  qualified  historians 
have  delved  into  the  musty  records  of 
the  past.  They  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  relive  those  earthy  days. 

The  Stuarts  have  not  tried  to  hide  be- 
hind a  high-glossed  picture  the  sweat 
and  never-ending  work  that  went  into 
the  development  of  a  new  community. 

We  relive  with  them  the  fears,  the 
frustrations,  and  the  ever-present  grow- 
ing pains  that,  like  death  and  taxes,  are 
always  with  us. 

Their  newest  contribution.  How  Firm 
a  Foundation,  deals  with  the  history  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  of  San  Lean- 
dro,  which  celebrates  its  centennial  In 
this  year  of  our  Lord  1953. 

Let  the  clever  editor  of  the  San  Lean- 
dro  News  Observer  tell  you  about  the  au- 
thors and  the  book. 

This  editorial.  The  Meaning  of  the 
Story,  appeared  in  the  June  10,  1953, 
edition  of  that  paper: 

MKANINO    to    TBI    Stobt 

Grace  Stuart  is  a  historian  too,  although 
her  husband  R.  B.  Stuart  gets  the  usual 
masculine  Uon's  share  of  notice.  She's  a 
former  teacher,  or  more  exactly,  she  is  a 
teacher  who  no  longer  confines  her  activities 
formaUy  to  the  classroom. 

All  that  is  preface  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Stuart,  in  the  most  friendly  sense,  has  in- 
sisted that  she  Is  waiting  for  this  newspaper's 
comments  on  the  latest  Stuart  production. 
How  Finn  a  Foundation,  Issued  to  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
in  San  Leandro.  It  already  has  received 
good  notices  away  from  home. 

When  the  minister  received  the  first  ad- 
vance copy,  to  be  sent  to  Chancellor  Tully  C. 
Knoles  of  the  College  of  Pacific  as  part  of 
the  centenial  celebration,  he  couldn't  resist 
bringing  It  to  the  edtor's  desk  first  of  aU. 

The  book,  the  paper,  the  page  design,  the 
type  faces,  the  press  work,  the  meticulous 
care  aU  were  evident  of  the  skill  of  a  crafts- 
man. And  so  we'U  quote  ourselves  so  that 
more  than  the  mlnUter  may  hear.  "This 
book  is  not  a  Job  you  bought  and  paid  for," 
we  said.  "Whoever  printed  and  bound  Hf^ 
set  hte  standard  by  the  best  he  could  do, 
not  by  the  number  of  doUars  you  contracted. 
This  book  Is  a  labor  of  love." 

That  was  the  Jewel  case.  What  was 
inside? 

Centennial  books  and  commemorative 
programs  are  essentially  duU  to  most  readers. 
They  list  names  and  evenU  which  are  mean- 
ingful only  to  the  esoteric.  They  are  basi- 
cally compUatlons  of  some  old  records  which 
are  reproduced  simply  because  they  are  old, 
and  mention  of  some  contempararles  Bln4)ly 
because  they  are  alive.  It  U  essential  in 
such  records  to  credit  both  thoee  who  serve 
and  those  who  occupy  the  trffices  which  should 
Indicate  service. 


To  do  even  that  much  Is  a  tronendoua 
task.  But  the  Stuarts  have  not  simply 
copied.  They  are  scholarly  researchers.  The 
footnotes,  appendices,  and  index  bear  tribute 
to  the  task  to  which  they  successfully  set 
themselves.  They  went  to  sources,  they 
sought  out  sources,  and  they  kept  searching 
for  more. 

Is  this,  then,  a  dull  book?  Is  It  of  Interest 
only  to  Methodists,  or  to  descendants  of  pio- 
neer San  Leandro  famiUes?  It  is  none  of 
that. 

The  San  Leandro  scene  Is  now  presented 
through  a  new  window,  giving  a  vlsta  which 
had  previously  been  obscured.  And  It  Is  the 
whole  conununlty  which  passes  in  parade. 
This  Is  not  solely  a  story  of  one  church, 
but  of  community  church  endeavor  as  alter- 
lUitely  buoyed  up  and  depressed  by  the 
changing  years. 

It  tells  the  story  of  San  Leandro  and  of 
the  entire  opposite  shore  of  Contra  Costa 
and  Alameda — the  Spanish  land  grants,  the 
migrant  families  in  the  unsettled  dawn  of 
American  development,  the  squatters,  and 
eventuaUy  the  church  and  seeming  perma- 
nence. 

It  traces  the  original  San  Leandro  land 
boom  when  this  bectme  the  county  seat. 
It  tells  of  the  cooperation  of  churches,  and 
the  varying  winds  of  fortune.  (Catholics 
donated  the  church  site  and  started  the 
Protestants  on  their  way,  for  example.  But 
the  later  period  of  settlement  by  Catholic 
Portuguese  »et  back  the  Protestant  growth.) 
The  earthquake,  the  loss  of  the  covmty 
seat  and  community  dominance  brovight 
problems.  The  new  land  boom  came  within 
our  day.  This  Is  a  continuous  Uving  stcxy. 
unfolding  from  page  to  page. 

The  Stviarts  have  created  a  moving  and 
compelling  pageant  out  of  the  materials. 
They  have  given  meaning  to  the  day-by-day 
events  which  have  spread  their  pattern  over 
the  last  100  years.  And  that  Is  the  real 
purpose  of  history,  to  point  out  the  mean- 
ing of  events. 

The  contents  of  the  Jewel  case  are  like 
the  case  itself.    The  work  is  a  labor  of  love. 


Valoe  of  Silver  and  Gold  u  ProdactioB  of 
Copper,  Lead,  and  line 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 
or 

Ron.  pat  McCarran 

or  mxvada 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
rTiursdov.  June  18,  1953 
Mr.  McCARRAN.   Mr.  President.  In  an 
address  before  the  Copper  and  Brass 
Warehouse  Association  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
E.  O.  Sowerwine,  vice  president  of  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Co.,  clearly  de- 
picted the  value  of  silver  and  gold  in 
making  possible  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  from 
ores  which  otherwise  would  not  be  com- 
mercial.   He  reviewed  the  Government's 
war  and  postwar  role  in  the  copper  in- 
dustry, with  particular  reference  to  the 
strategic  metals  stockpile  and  its  su- 
preme importance  for  national  defense. 
In  view  of  his  long  experience  in  the 
mining  Industry  and  the  broad  concepts 
of  economics  and  world  affairs,  I  believe 
his  comments  timely  and  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  address  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscobo. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcom, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  yon 
today  and  to  dlscnias  a  f ev  of  the  Items  of  in- 
terest to  all  (tf  us  In  our  business  life.  We 
bave  been  going  tbrougb  a  period  of  regl- 
ne»  having  any  connection  with  metals. 
This  has  been  an  equal  burden  upon  those 
engaged  primarily  In  the  production  of  the 
metals,  and  you  gentlemen  who  so  ably  han- 
dle their  distribution  in  your  direct  contact 
with  the  ultimate  consumers.  In  some  re- 
q>ects  you  hare  borne  a  heavier  burden  than 
those  of  us  in  the  producing  end.  While 
every  Incentive  and  every  prodding  by  Gov- 
ernment has  been  directed  toward  maximum 
production,  the  amoxmt  allocated  to  you  for 
general  distribution  was  steadily  decreased 
until  you  must  have  felt  the  pinch  quite 
severely. 

While  your  business  Is  prlndpally  that  of 
distributing  copper  and  brass  products,  as 
well  as  other  basic  metals,  and  while  your 
source  of  supply  does  not  necessarily  go  back 
In  the  production  line  beyond  the  primary 
fabricator,  I  believe  you  may  be  Interested 
in  the  problems  affecting  the  producing  In- 
dustry. The  basic  source  of  your  supply  Is 
the  ore  In  the  ground. 

There  is  a  strange  misconception,  but  one 
unfortunately  held  by  too  many  people,  that 
we  mine  copper,  lead.  zinc,  silver,  and  other 
metals.  We  dont  mine  these  metals.  We 
mine  ore,  which  has  been  well  defined,  from 
an  economic  point  at  view,  as  metal-bearing 
rock  which  can  be  mined  and  beneflciated 
at  a  profit.  If  the  rock  will  not  meet  that 
test  it  lent  ore;  it  is  waste.  The  Une  of  de- 
marcation between  ore  and  waste  is  in  many 
cases  a  very  tenuous  one,  and  much  material 
pauses  from  one  classification  to  the  other 
with  each  major  change  in  the  price  of  the 
component  metals,  or  of  those  factors  enter- 
ing Into  cost  of  production,  of  which  the 
wage  scale  Is  all  Important.  Most  of  the 
copper  produced  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  ores  which  also  contain  appreciable 
values  in  silver  and  gold.  It  is  the  com- 
bined estimated  recoverable  value  of  the 
copper,  sliver,  and  gold  versus  the  cost  of 
mining,  concentrating,  smelting,  refining, 
transportation,  etc..  which  determines 
whether  the  rock  will  be  mined  or  passed  by 
as  waste.  In  many  cases  the  silver  credit 
is  the  determining  factor  which  makes  the 
copper  available  to  industry. 

Naturally  grade  of  ore  is  Important.  You 
may  be  interested  in  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  which  show  that  the  aver- 
age grade  of  all  copper  ores  mined  in  the 
United  States  has  steadily  declined  from  5.35 
percent  copper  in  1889  to  less  than  1  percent 
in  recent  years,  with  1960  (latest  data  availa- 
ble) dropping  to  0.89  percent;  that  is,  only 
17.8  pounds  of  copper  from  2,000  pounds  of 
ore.  This  means  that  1  ton  of  rock  has  a 
value  In  copper  content  at  30  cents  per 
pound  of  $5.34  to  cover  all  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  delivery  of  the  refined  copper 
to  the  etutomer.  Just  compare  this  with  the 
cost  of  1  ton  of  top  son  for  your  lawn. 

While  grade  is  important,  the  all  contnd- 
llng  factor  is  cost  of  labor.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis the  cost  of  prodiiction  of  any  manufac- 
tured article,  aside  from  whatever  value  is 
attributed  to  raw  material  in  place,  is  the 
accumulation  of  wages.  You  are  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  steady  increase  in  wages 
applicable  to  your  own  operations.  At  the 
same  time  the  price  of  your  supplies  and 
semimanufactured  goods  has  risen  but  you 
may  not  have  attributed  this  increase  direct- 
ly to  wage  scales.  A  producer  of  basic  raw 
materials  feels  the  Impact  of  higher  wages 
immadlately  as  the  big  percentage  of  his  total 
cost  is  direct  labor.  The  peroentags  of  direct 
labor  steadily  decreases  as  the  material  ap- 
proaches the  final  form  for  delivery  to  ulti- 
mate constimer.  Copper  is  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  this.    Throughout  the  West  the 


CO]  iper  Industry  was  unionised  and  on  an 
8-1  oiir  day  long  before  the  8-hour  day  be- 
cai  le  general  in  industry.  There  was  a  long 
pei  lod  at  adjustment,  which  finally  resulted 
in  1912  in  one  of  the  most  perfect  proflt- 
shtiring  schemes  ever  davisedL  This  was  an 
eqi  iltabte  sliding  scale  ot  wages  based  upon 
thd  price  of  copper.  This  arrangement  be- 
caj  oe  standard  practice  in  all  western  copper- 
mi  3lng  districts  and  continued  without  In- 
tel ruption  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  ac- 
Uca  of  Government  officials  in  arbitrarily 
fix  ng  the  nrloe  of  copper  at  12  cents  per 
pomd  on  Ari^Tist  12.  IMl,  a  price  unrealis- 
tic Uly  low  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
wi  ses  in  all  lines  d  industry,  particularly  in 
thir  shipyards  and  the  airplane  factories. 
Yo  u  may  be  astounded  to  know  that  if  that 
sU  ling  scale  arrangement  had  been  con- 
tii  ued  in  effect,  the  price  of  copper  reqiilred 
to  warrant  present  scale  of  wages  in  the 
CO  )per  mines  would  be  more  than  M  cents 
pe  ■  pound.  This  is  based  upon  actual  pres- 
en  i  scale  of  wages  wlthovit  including  cost  to 
th!  companies  of  uoeial  secxuity.  workmen's 
eo  npensatlon.  hoepitalizatlon,  shift  dlfler- 
eo  Uals,  insurance,  pensions,  vacations,  and 
sp  )cial  paid  holidays. 

*  Fixing  the  price  of  copper  at  12  cents  per 
pc  und  in  August  1941  was  a  colossal  blunder. 
Wit  had  been  raging  in  Europe  for  almost 
2  rears  and  although  the  United  States  had 
»  t  yet  ofQcially  been  drawn  into  the  war.  we 
wi  re  actively  assisting  the  allies.  Any  one 
w  th  even  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of 
til  e  mining  indiistry  must  have  known  that 
svi  ch  a  low  price  would  retard  rather  thaif 
increase  prodxiction.  No  war  in  modem 
tl:  nes  has  been  won  without  an  ample  sup- 
pi  jT  of  copper  as  it  is  absolutely  essential. 
SI  lortage  of  copper,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  was  responsible  for  Germany  losing 
tie  war. 

The  ink  on  the  order  fixing  the  price  at  12 
ce  Its  was  scarcely  dry.  when  the  serioiisness 
al  the  situation  was  realized  by  more  in- 
te  ligent  people  in  Washington,  but  OP  A 
of  Iclals  were  too  bull-headed  to  correct  the 
pi  Ice.  Instead  the  socialistic  premlvun  price 
pi  ui  tor  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  was  concocted. 
Tl  lis  scheme  deluded  many  fabricators  of 
cc  ;>per  into  believing  that  copper  cost  them 
oi  ly  12  cents  per  pound.  Actually  they  paid 
ai  excess  of  more  than  (118  million  in  pre- 
m  Unas  taken  from  all  taxpayers  including 
th  t  buyers  of  copper.  Tlie  average  bonus  on 
pc  smliim  production  was  4.9  cenu  per  pound 
in  1942.  6.7  cents  in  1943  and  nxore  than  6 
ee  Its  in  1944  and  1945.  Some  companies  re- 
oe  ved  30  cents  or  more  per  pound  for  their 
CO  [>per.  I  am  convinced  that  more  copper 
W(  luld  have  been  produced  in  the  United 
St  ates  during  the  war  period  and  at  less  net 
cc  It  to  the  Government  in  view  of  the  high 
ra  te  of  income  taxes  and  excess  profits  taxes. 
if  a  free  market  had  prevailed  or  if  a  unl- 
fa  m  price  had  been  fixed  st  a  remunerative 
lei  el.  During  those  4  years  total  production 
of  cow)er  was  only  two-thirds  of  actual  con- 
su  mption  In  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
ret  lult  of  the  wcvid  conflict  might  have  been 
diiastrously  different,  had  we  not  received 
ne ;  imports  of  more  than  2  million  tons  from 
fri  sndly  sources  of  supply,  principally  from 
ClHe. 

during  the  war,  the  utilization  of  copper 
wts  restricted  largely  to  military  purposes 
ami  only  the  most  essential  civilian  needs 
w«  re  permitted  to  participate.  This  resulted 
in  a  pent-up  demand  which  maintained  con- 
su  nption  at  a  high  rate  following  the  termi- 
nabion  of  controls.  Consumption  of  copper 
in  194«  was  only  about  80  percent  of  the 

5 age  for  the  previoxis  4  years.  There 
an  Increase  of  about  9  percent  in  1947 
1948,  and  1948  showed  a  further  Increase 
of ;  about  4  percent  over  1947.  each  year 
esljabllshing  a  new  peacetime  high  record. 
You  will  recall  that  the  demand  for  copper 
1948  and  early  1949  was  as  great  as  it 


in 


ha  I  been  at  any  tima.    The  price  was  firm 


a*  2aJS  cents  per  poxwd.  Smy  class  ot  can- 
sumers  was  clamoring  for  mac*  and  more. 
T&en  suddenly  buying  stopped.    Ooppor  was 

practically  unsalable  and  deUveries  of  pri- 
mary copper  by  producers  to  fabricators, 
which  had  averaged  more  than  100.000  tons 
per  mouth  in  1948.  dropped  steadily  to  a  low 
of  22,011  tons  in  May  1949.  and  the  price 
dropped  to  16  cents  per  pound.  Mines  which 
had  operated  7  days  per  week,  cut  to  8.  to  5. 
to  4  days.  Many  oloswi.  Labor  forces  be- 
came scattered. 

A  little  foresight  at  that  time  by  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  could  have  prevented 
many  of  the  worries  and  heartaches  and  have 
made  unnecessary  much  of  the  regimenta- 
tion inflicted  upon  industry  dtiring  the  past 
2  years.  The  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stockpiling  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1946.  It  provided  "That  the  natural 
resoxirces  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
strategic  and  critical  materials  being  de- 
ficient or  Insufflciently  developed  to  supply 
the  industrial,  military,  and  naval  needs  of 
the  country  for  common  defense,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  pvirpose  and 
intent  of  this  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
Uon  and  retention  of  stocks  of  these  ma- 
terials and  to  encourage  the  conservatioa 
and  development  of  sources  of  these  ma- 
terials within  the  United  States,  and  there- 
by decrease  and  prevent  wherever  possible 
a  dangerous  and  costly  dependence  of  the 
United  States  upon  foreign  nations  for  sup- 
plies of  these  materials  in  times  of  national 
emcrgeiicy." 

Copper  was  near  the  top  of  those  materials 
listed  as  strategic  and  critical.  Fortimately 
a  fairly  large  quantity,  but  only  a  trifling 
percentage  of  the  amount  required  for  a 
shooting  war.  had  been  acquired  and  stored. 
But  when  the  golden  opportunity  was  at 
hand  not  only  to  add  to  that  reserve  at  sub- 
normal price,  but  to  sustain  and  maintain 
a  healthy  producing  Industry,  those  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
act  were  not  Interested.  No  purchases  were 
made  and  a  potential  150.000  tons  or  more 
was  lost.  The  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  copper  producing  Industry  in  the 
United  States  dropped  more  than  10  per- 
cent and  has  not  been  restored  to  this  date. 

You  know  what  has  happened  since  then. 
Demand  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Consumption  in  1950  was  1.438.237  tons  ex- 
ceeding previous  peacetime  high  by  43.930 
tons  or  more  than  3  percent.    Deiivetj^es  In 

1951  and  1952  were  slightly  less,  but  would 
doubtless  have  established  new  high  records 
if  more  copper  had  been  obtainable.  Prices 
skyrocketed.  Many  thoiisands  of  tons  were 
sold  in  foreign  countries  at  more  than  50 
cents  and  up  to  60  cents  per  pound.  The  do- 
mestic price  was  frooen  at  24.5  cents  per 
pound  and  a  ceiling  of  21£  cents  was  fixed 
in  the  United  States  on  imported  coppn. 
The  latter  restriction  was  removed  in  May 

1952  and  a  free  market  for  foreign  copper 
was  established  by  OPS,  resulting  in  a  price 
of  36.5  cents  per  pound  with  eager  buyers 
competing  for  every  pound  which  could  be 
brought  in.  But  there  was  no  ameliora- 
tion of  the  situation  for  those  whose  initia- 
tive and  savings  w«-e  invested  in  mining 
properties  In  the  United  SUtes.  As  second- 
class  citizens  all  producers  except  those  di- 
rectly subsidized  by  the  Government  were 
still  compelled  to  sell  their  copper  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  only  free  market  price  until 
about  2  months  ago.  when,  thanks  to  the 
Ignorance  of  some  Government  ofBcial  who 
had  not  the  sUghtest  idea  of  the  effect  of 
his  order,  scrap  copper  was  freed  from  price 
control  and  OPS  had  no  alternaUve  but  to 
free  primary  copper  also.  That  order  be- 
came effective  February  26,  1963. 

A  rather  disordered  and  conf  tislng  market 
has  developed  since  that  date.  The  existing 
free  market  price  of  36.5  cents  was  well  es- 
tablished. If  all  domestic  producers  had 
adhered  to  that  price.  It  is  probable  that 
Just  as  much  or  even  more  copper  wotild 
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bave  been  sold  since  that  date.  But  like 
the  prisoner  long  Incarcerated  in  a  dark  sub- 
terranean dungeon  and  suddenly  restored  to 
the  full  light  of  day.  the  producers  have  been 
groping  their  way  and  order  is  gradually 
emerging  from  chaos.  Price  will  ultimately 
be  determined  by  the  supreme  law  of  supply 
Mid  demand  in  a  free  economy. 

If  consumptive  demand  should  radically 
decrease  and  if  present  rate  of  production  is 
maintained  or  increased  there  wovild  un- 
doubtedly be  an  accumulation  of  stocks  with 
pressure  upon  price  and  a  decline  would  re- 
mit. On  the  other  hand  if  demand  con- 
tinues at  the  rate  which  has  existed  in  re- 
cent years  all  copper  available  will  be  mar- 
keted including  the  Chilean  production  with 
price  fixed  by  the  Chilean  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  12  years  ended  December  81,  1952, 
itocks  have  decreased  96,000  tons  to  the 
lowest  possible  level  and,  without  Including 
deliveries  to  the  national  emergency  stock- 
pile, net  Imports  of  438,000  tons  per  year 
have  been  n^qulred  and  have  actually  gone 
Into  current  consumption. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  generally  referred  to  as 
the  Paley  Report,  has  forecast  a  demand  by 
1975  for  2,500.000  tons  per  year,  of  which 
1 ,800.000  tonii  muBt  come  from  primary  mine 
production.  This  compares  with  actual  aver- 
age consumi)tlon  during  the  past  12  years 
of  1.354,566  tons,  and  approximately  the 
same  qtiantlty  of  primary  copper  used  last 
year.  This  c'4ills  for  a  very  large  increase  In 
production  from  new  sources  of  supply,  mxich 
larger  than  a  mere  comparison  of  the  ton- 
nages would  Indicate.  It  must  be  steadily 
borne  in  mind  that  copper  ore  is  different 
from  grains  or  any  commodity  that  can  be 
grown.  It  does  not  grow.  It  is  irreplace- 
able. It  is  hidden  away  as  one  of  the  treas- 
ures of  nature.  Money  n\akes  possible  its 
discovery,  development,  and  extraction,  but 
all  the  monisy  In  the  United  States  Treasury 
could  not  create  1  ton  of  copper  ore. 

Copper  mining  is  an  extractive  Industry. 
After  an  orebody  has  been  discovered  and 
removal  of  the  ore  has  begvm.  the  whole  op- 
eration beoxnes  one  of  destruction  of  the 
orebody  as  i.uch  and  its  conversion  to  \isable 
metal.  The  life  of  the  mine  depends  upon 
total  tonnage  and  rate  of  extraction.  For 
each  orebody  there  is  a  definite  limit  not 
known  in  advance  but  Inexorably  approached 
with  each  ton  removed,  and  some  day  the 
last  ton  aill  be  removed.  Prior  to  1975 
many  companies  operating  today  will  have 
removed  that  last  ton. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  discovery 
and  development  of  new  mines.  In  many 
cases  with  Government  assistance.  Some  of 
these  are  now  in  operation,  but  major  pro- 
duction will  not  materialize  in  less  than  2 
to  4  years.  In  forecasting  production  1  year 
ago,  it  was  anticipated  that  new  production 
would  add  125,000  tons  to  the  supply  for 
1952.  but  It  is  now  clearly  indicated  that 
when  accurate  data  is  compiled  it  will  dis- 
close the  fact  that  1952  primary  production 
was  less  tlian  1951  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  the  entire 
free  world.  The  prospect  few  the  immediate 
future  is  xmcertain,  but  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  insure  maximum  supply  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  needed.  However.  If  a  re- 
cession should  develop,  overproduction  must 
be  avoided.  The  only  real  asset  of  a  mining 
company  Is  lU  reserve  of  ore.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  dissipated,  but  every 
reason  dictates  prudent  management  in  ad- 
Justing  pr<3duction  to  demand. 

The  one  really  Important  objective  to 
which  I  hope  to  direct  your  thoughts  tonight 
is  that  of  national  safety,  of  life  itself,  and 
of  freedom— without  which  life  is  only  a 
mockery.  We  have  seen  freedom  destroyed 
in  country  after  country,  whole  nations  en- 
slaved, and  thoee  Individuals  who  would  not 
bow  in  abject  obedience  to  their  Communist 
masters    imprisoned    or    murdered.    Every 


nation  has  been  threatened — ^by  direct  ac- 
tion or  by  subversion  and  treachery  within. 
The  danger  is  constant,  insidious,  threat- 
ening. The  United  States  has  become  the 
arsenal  of  democracy,  the  protector  of  the 
weak,  and  already  the  number  of  our  casu- 
alties in  Korea  has  grown  to  more  than 
133,000. 

Our  only  hope  of  victory  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  those  peoples  for  whom  we  entered 
the  war  is  military  strength.  The  enemy  rec- 
ognizes nothing  else.  Strength  comes  only 
with  an  ample  supply  of  munitions,  actual 
or  potential,  so  large  that  the  enemy  wlU  re- 
spect it.  That  strength  Is  not  possible  with- 
out an  ample  supply  of  copper,  and  that  sup- 
ly  is  possible  only  with  sufficient  reserves  in 
stockpUe  to  supplement  the  inadequate  po- 
tential production  from  mines  located  in  the 
United  States.  As  Major  General  Quinton, 
Acting  Director  for  Indxistrtai  Programs, 
Munitions  Board,  stated  in  1949: 

"If  we  do  not  have  enough  copper  in  the 
stockpile  to  supplement  wartime  production, 
the  shortage  of  copper  would  be  refiected  in 
shortages  of  military  end  items  using  copper 
and  brass,  such  as  cartridge  cases,  radios  and 
field  telephones,  tanks  and  trucks,  ship  en- 
gines, and  radar  eets." 

During  the  recent  investigation  of  the 
shortages  of  anununitlon  in  Korea,  when 
questioned  as  to  what  might  have  been 
done  to  prevent  it.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Pace  testified  that  he  would  have  kept  pro- 
duction of  brass  shell  cases,  instead  of  shift- 
ing to  steel  when  copper  appeared  to  be  in 
short  supply. 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
piling Act  of  1946  was  not  a  sudden  develop- 
ment. It  was  urgently  advocated  for  several 
years  prior  to  enactment  but  was  impossible 
of  implementation  during  the  period  of  ac- 
tual warfare  as  every  pound  of  copper  and 
other  strategic  materials  avaUable  was  re- 
quired for  current  use. 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  gave  serioxis  consid- 
eration to  this  subject.  No  group  of  men  in 
the  United  States  is  equally  qualified  to 
weigh  the  various  factors  Involved.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  by  that  insti- 
tute on  March  18,  1943: 

"Whereas  the  mobile  and  mechanized  char- 
acter of  global  warfare  has  multiplied  mani- 
fold the  Importance,  in  the  production  of 
vital  munitions  and  equipment,  of  sundry 
critical  and  indispensable  raw  materials 
among  which  metals  and  minerals  predomi- 
nate; and 

"Whereas  in  time  of  war  the  United  States 
must  rely  entirely  or  in  large  part  on  sup- 
plies of  minerals  from  one  or  the  other  of 
the  following  sources:  (a)  Deposits  in  for- 
eign countries  that  may  be  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  or  that  Involve  serious  problems  of 
transportation  by  land  and  sea;  or  (b)  de- 
posits within  the  United  States  of  Inferior 
quality  or  limited  extent,  the  exploitation  of 
which  entails  delay  and  a  disproportionate 
expenditure  of  labor,  equipment,  power,  and 
transportation  facilities;  and 

"Whereas  the  only  feasible  alternative  Is 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  and 
accumulate  dtu-ing  time  of  peace,  stockpiles 
of  these  minerals  which  for  the  most  part  are 
indestructible  and  do  not  deteriorate;  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  <rf  acctunulatlng  and 
maintaining  such  stockpiles  in  time  of 
peace,  although  large  in  terms  of  dollars,  is 
Insignificant  compared  with  their  value 
when  needed  In  a  war  emergency  or  the 
saving  that  might  be  effected  by  shortening 
a  future  war  by  even  a  lew  weeks;  and 

"Whereas  the  whole  project  of  accumulat- 
ing such  stockpiles  transcends  any  political 
or  partisan  considerations:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  appropriate  legislation  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  will  designate  or  establish  the  organ- 
ization and  iM-ovlde  the  fiwds  necessary  to 
accumulate  adequate  reserve  stockpUes  of 


critical  minerals  during  the  period  of  10 
years  immediately  following  the  termination 
of  the  present  war.  with  the  understanding 
that  the  material  in  such  stockpiles  shall, 
under  no  consideration,  be  used  except  dur- 
ing a  futtue  war  and  except  to  the  extent 
that  changing  technology  shall  destroy  the 
Indispensability  of  one  or  more  of  the  min- 
erals In  reserve  stockpile." 

Prior  to  passage  of  that  act  and  subse- 
quent legislation  pertaining  to  national  de- 
fense there  was  practically  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men as  to  the  necessity  of  accumulating  a 
stockpile  of  those  strategic  metals  in  which 
this  country  is  deficient.  It  was  recognized 
as  an  absolute  essential  for  assuring  victory 
to  time  of  war  and  had  the  long-term  advan- 
tage that  if  and  when  we  might  have  a  pe- 
riod of  genuine  peace  instead  of  an  armed 
truce,  permanent  peace  might  be  obtained 
by  the  mere  possession  of  a  supply  sufficiently 
large  to  deter  attack  by  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations. 

Of  course,  the  acctmiulatlon  of  such  • 
stockpile  would  cost  large  sums  of  money, 
but  only  a  trifie  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  war  Itself.  It  would  not  be  a  current  ex- 
pense but  an  investment,  the  best  invest- 
ment the  United  States  could  make  for  safe- 
guarding its  freedom  and  for  preventing  the 
slaughter  of  its  sons  on  the  battlefield. 

On  April  2,  1953,  the  President  transmitted 
to  Congress  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1953.  It  has  the  laudable  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  organization  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  of  enabling  one 
Executive  Office  agency  to  exercise  strong 
leadership  in  our  national  mobilization  effort. 
Including  both  current  defense  activities 
and  readiness  for  any  futtire  national  emer- 
gency. 

But  it  eliminates  the  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Secxirlty  Resources  Board,  the  present 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  so 
far  as  determining  what  and  how  much  of 
the  critical  and  strategic  materials  are  to  be 
stockpiled,  and  places  final  authority  In  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual,  the  Director  of 
the  new  Office  of  National  Mobilization. 

This  would  be  a  splendid  move  if  the  new 
Director  were  omniscient,  if  he  had  a  broad 
clear  concept  of  world  politics  and  industrial 
conditions  and  if  he  were  most  zealous  in 
safeguarding  national  security  and  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  your  sons.  But  what  assur- 
ance is  there  that  this  position  will  always 
be  held  by  a  man  endowed  with  these 
talents.  What  a  catastrophe  to  our  children 
and  future  generations  if  this  responsibility 
were  vested  in  a  pacifist  or  one  lulled  Into 
acceptance  of  the  verbal  promises  of  an 
enemy  whose  every  word  is  a  lie  and  who  has 
broken  every  promise  made. 

It  is  alarming  Indeed  to  note  that  the  first 
act  of  the  newly  appointed  Director  is  to 
discontinue  purchases  of  copper  for  the 
stockpile.  This  Is  not  because  there  is  suffi- 
cient copper  in  the  stockpUe.  The  tonnage 
is  pitifully  Inadequate.  The  excuse  given 
is  "to  prevent  added  strain  on  a  market 
which  is  not  in  too  plentiful  supply."  This 
is  In  odd  contrast  to  almost  slmiUtaneous 
action  by  those  Government  agencies  con- 
versant with  the  copper  situation  in  elimi- 
nating all  controls  on  refined  copper  because 
of  a  brighter  supply  picture.  If  the  supply 
picture  Is  brighter,  and  I  believe  it  is,  ftill 
advantage  shotild  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  enhance  its  reserves  and  thereby 
hasten  the  day  of  an  honest  and  honorable 
peace. 

Of  course  current  expenditures  would  bs 
decreased  if  we  ceased  to  tovest  in  national 
defense.  But  at  what  a  price.  You.  too.  can 
decrease  your  personal  expenditures  by  can- 
celing your  insurance.  What  does  it  matter 
if  your  house  does  burn  down?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  if  your  automobile  is 
wrecked  or  what  Judgmenu  may  be  handed 
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down  by  ^id0B  or  jxaj  tar  damag*  to  otlMnf 
!■  It  foolisb  to  •conomlBg  and  pay  pv«mluiiia 
on  ma  insurance?  Apparently  the  great 
maaa  of  American  dtlzeca  doee  not  think  ao. 
According  to  the  Inatttute  of  Ufa  Inauranoa 
at  the  end  of  laat  year  88  mtlliaa  people  In 
the  United  States  were  carrying  life  insur- 
enca  for  a  total  of  8278.900.000.000.  an 
amount  greatly  In  exeeaa  ot  our  huge  na- 
tional debt. 

An  individual  may  decide  for  himself  not 
to  carry  inanrance^  but  should  a  nation  of 
158  million  people  take  such  a  risk?  Should 
the  decision  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  any 
single  individual? 

The  risk  is  too  great  of  finding  ourselves 
In  the  same  position  as  the  helpless  enslaved 
peoples  of  Latvls.  Lithuania.  Bstonia.  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria.  Rumania, 
and  all  of  the  other  countries  now  under  the 
Iron  heel  oi  the  Red  menace. 

If  your  son  is  called  to  battle  he  should 
at  least  be  equipped  with  proper  Implements 
of  war  and  enoiigh  ammunition  to  flght  for 
aurvivaL 


Loss  of  Plut  BUmca  dm  Cbcap  TVA 
Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  mw  Toax 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATTVSS 

Thursday,  June  18,  1953 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  the  Sun  of  Tues- 
day. June  16.  1953: 
Loss  or  Puurr  Blaii«d  or  Cbxap  TVA  Powxa 

ICAUSOM.  Imd.,  June  16. — The  Ifadlson 
XSiamber  of  Commerce  Is  complaining  to 
Washington  that  cheap  public  power  in  the 
South  hiM  imdercut  its  chances  of  getting 
a  big  new  alumlnxun  mill  located  here. 

Anthony  Datillo  Jr.,  chamber  president, 
■aid  the  Fantvs  Factory  Locating  Service  of 
Mew  York  informed  him  Ifadlson  was  top 
choice  until  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
put  in  its  power  bid.  He  said  TVA  offered 
power  for  the  mlU  at  Sl.OOOJKX)  a  year  leas 
than  Public  Service  Co..  of  Indiana  could 
at  Ifadlson. 

"Federal  fxuida  furnish  the  difference,  as 
part  of  the  Federal  deficit.  Insofar  as  we  are 
able  to  see,"  he  said  In  an  appeal  to  Indiana 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  to  the 
United   States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"We  are  bidding  against  our  own  dollars." 
Ifr.   Datillo  complained.     *'It  doean't  make 


He  said  he  doeant  know  what  company 
la  planning  the  miU  or  where  It  wlU  now 
be  buUt. 

He  said  Fantus  chose  Madison  after  siir- 
veys  there  and  at  Terre  Haute  and  Vin- 
cennes. 

A  combine  of  private  titilltles  Is  buUdlng 
a  175-million-dollar  power  plant  near  Madi- 
son, mainly  to  furnish  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment's new  atomic  plant  in  southern  Ohio. 
But  Mr.  Datillo  said  the  plant  will  have  a 
potential  surplus  of  175.000  kilowatts  be- 
yond the  atomic  plant's  needs. 

"If  we  have  to  continue  to  compete  with 
cheaper  power  supplied  by  the  taxpayer's 
dollar,  we  are  going  to  lose  other  valuable 
Indiistries."  he  declared. 

•Tt  seemr.  a  strange  paradox,"  agreed  Wll- 
lian  R.  Book,  evecutlve  vice  president  of  the 
Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "and 
the  TVA  at  the  present  time  is  trjring  to  get 
more  money  for  new  steam  generators." 
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Addms  ^r  ScBalor 
SdtMMtall  at  dM  IhiUi  SUtcs  Naval 
Academy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF  Mxw  jxasrr 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  18,  1953 


ktr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
de it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pr  nted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
th ;  commencement  address  delivered  by 
th !  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[&  X.  Saltonstall]  at  the  United  States 
Ni  val  Academy  on  June  5,  1953. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wi  s  (Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

I  >ne  evening  In  July  1946  I  leaned  on  the 
ral  I  of  the  top  deck  of  one  of  the  hospital 
sh  ps  anchored  in  Bikini  Lagoon  in  the  far 
Pa  rtflc.  I  was  an  observer  at  the  atomic  tx- 
pe  Iments  and  was  quartered  on  the  ship.  I 
ha  1  Just  witnessed  a  movie  thriller  so  I  re- 
lu  ed  by  looking  out  In  the  clear  moonlight 
an  i  quietly  marveling  at  the  sight  of  about 
101  ships  of  all  sizes  and  purposes  as  they 
laj  sleeping  at  anchor.  They  all  belonged 
to  Unc.j  Sam.  What  a  feeling  of  power  the 
ba  ;tleehtps  and  aircraft  carriers  gave.  What 
spi  «d  was  in  the  destroyers.  How  necessary 
were  the  troop  carriers — ^the  mobUe  repair 
ah:  ps— the  hospital  ships.  In  and  out  sped 
thi )  launches—signals  were  fiashing  orders. 

,  is  I  leaned  on  that  raU  I  felt  proud  that  I 
wa  I  an  American  citizen.  With  that  pride 
wai  the  knowledge  that  I  was  looking  at  a 
unit  of  the  strongest  navy  in  the  world. 
Wl  th  that  pride  was  the  knowledge  that  Uncle 
Sa  n  had  become  the  leader  of  the  free  na- 
tic  OS  of  the  world.  With  that  pride  was  the 
aoiompanying  sense  of  responsibility  and 
duty  that  Uncle  Sam  now  carried  on  his 
shDulders — shoiilders  no  longer  young  and 
Ira  mature — shoulders  now  strong  in  the  full 
gn  rwth  of  manhood.  I  stood  beside  the  raU 
f  01  almost  half  an  hour  and  then  went  to  my 
bv  ok.  That  night  I  slept,  to  dream  of  the 
si{  ht  I  had  witnessed  from  the  top  deck. 

'  Today  you  are  stiidents  at  one  of  the  best 
ed  icational  institutions  in  the  world.  The 
education  you  have  Just  completed  is  the 
en  7j  of  boys  all  over  the  world.  The  liberal 
arJ  s,  the  scientific  studies,  the  practical  work, 
th  >  athletic  and  social  contacts  you  have  en- 
Jo;  ed  have  no  equal  in  any  institution  any- 
wl  are.  (Not  even  at  West  Point  or  at  Har- 
va  d,  I  say  with  a  smUe.) 

'  Tomorrow  you  become  officers  of  the  United 
St  ites  Navy — you  wiU  then  belong  among 
thi  )se  responsible  for  the  leadership  in  the 
lai  gest  navy  in  the  world.  Tou  wlU  then 
be  ong  among  those  to  whom  every  one  of  mm 
wl  o  are  civilians  look  for  security.  You  will 
be  ong  among  those  whose  leadership,  well 
anl  skUlfully  exercised,  will  help  to  prevent 
wc  rid  war  m.  As  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
wt  ere  men  still  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
I  h  now  how  much  we  rely  upon  you.  I  might 
adl  that  Marblehead  and  Beverly  are  still 
ari  uing  as  to  which  had  the  first  ship  of  the 
Ur  Ited  States  Navy. 

'  Ve  who  come  from  New  England  are  wont 
to  say  that  o\ir  ancestors  took  their  rifles 
fr<  m  the  hooks  over  the  door,  kissed  their 
wi  res  goodby.  and  went  out  to  fight  the  Brlt- 
1st .  Today  it  la  not  as  simple  as  that.  Tou 
ha  re  to  understand  the  radio,  the  use  of 
ra<  lar  in  aiming  a  gun,  the  theory  and  appll- 
ea  ion  of  a  jet  engine,  and  the  intricacy  of 
dr  ipping  a  bomb  accurately  from  40,000  feet 
ab  >ve  the  clouds. 

The  Norden  bombslght  In  World  War  n 
coi  t  88.000.    Today,  20  years  later,  the  bomb' 


sight  with  aU  accompanying  gadgets  Iswortb 
8250.000.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  oOcets 
of  our  Armed  l^iroeB  have  a  clear  under- 
standing  of  the  value  of  Uncle  Sam's  pro|>> 
erty  which  they  maniputate  for  better  or  for 
worse. 

That  gear  that  you  learn  to  use  today  mi^ 
be  obsolete  tomorrow.  Through  the  scien- 
tific schooling  you  have  had  here,  you  may 
be  the  one  who  invents  the  technique  that 
makes  it  beccnne  out  of  date.  Certainly,  if 
Uncle  Sam's  Navy  is  to  continue  to  be  the 
biggest  and  strongest  navy,  its  gear  must 
constantly  be  modernized  and  kept  ahead 
of  that  of  any  possible  rival.  You,  tomor- 
row, take  on  as  one  of  your  duties  the  excite- 
ment of  trying  to  make  the  machinery  with 
which  you  work  more  useful  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  installed.  Thst  constant  de- 
sire to  improve  your  gear  is  one  way,  too,  by 
which  you  can  earn  more  quickly  more 
stripes  to  put  on  your  sleeves. 

In  this  connection  let  me  quote  a  aimple 
statistic:  With  carryovers  from  past  appn^ 
prlatlons  and  with  appropriations  requested 
this  fiscal  jrear,  our  armed  services  will  have 
available,  in  1964,  808.6  bilUon.  Almost  fifty- 
nine  billions  of  that  wUl  go  Into  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  air- 
craft In  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army. 

John  Paul  Jones,  David  Farragut,  and 
George  Dewey  never  beard  of  any  such  sums. 
They  cotdd  not  comprehend  them  if  they 
had.  I  doubt  if  we  reaUy  comprehend  them 
either.  The  efllcient  economical  use  of  that 
huge  sum  is  in  your  hands.  We  hope  to 
operate  so  weU  that  no  ooe  will  dare  to 
attack  us  or  to  start  a  war.  but  it  la  there 
to  defend  us  if  war  cornea.  You  may  smile 
or  say  that  eflSclency  and  economy  are  the 
Joba  at  the  brass  hats  in  the  Pentagon  or 
of  the  gold  braid  on  the  quarterdeck,  but 
tlie  proper  relation  and  understanding  of  his 
share  in  it  that  is  the  ensign's,  in  reality, 
makes  the  overall  efficiency  and  economy 
possible  and  practical. 

Fiuthermore,  the  strongest  navy,  army,  and 
air  force  are  useless  If  tliey  are  not  supported 
by  a  sound  economy.  Just  as  any  fighting 
force  is  powerless  if  Its  lines  of  sxipply  shrivel 
up.  The  economy  of  our  country  is  the  prob- 
lem of  us  civilians.  But,  the  proper  handling 
of  the  huge  sums  we  turn  over  to  you  to  de- 
fend us  is  your  Job.  We  are  all  vitally  con- 
cerned to  see  that  job  carried  out  ably  and 
well. 

But,  there  is  another  part  of  the  duties  and 
opporttmitles  upon  which  you  start  tomor- 
row. That  is  the  part  for  which  you  have  in 
some  degree  studied  the  liberal  arts  here  at 
Annapolis.  Tou  will  see  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Tou  will  be  stationed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  the  far  Pacific.  Or,  you 
may  be  in  Oslo  or  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  An  un- 
derstanding of  the  laws,  customs,  and  lan- 
guages of  the  country  where  you  find  your- 
self Is  important.  The  world  has  become 
much  smaller  with  the  radio,  the  telephone, 
and  the  airplane.  President  Eisenhower 
talks  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Oeneral 
Ridgway  came  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  Thursday  morning  last 
week  and  on  Friday  morning  had  an  Impor- 
tant engagement  in  London. 

So  you  become  our  ambassador  of  good 
will — the  person  who  wUl  help  us  to  be  xm- 
derstood  and  to  help  vn  to  understand.  That 
Is  all  BO  important  today — to  understand  so 
we  can  deal  successfully  with  others — to  be 
understood  so  our  suggestions  for  their  co- 
operstlon  will  be  accepted  gladly  and  with- 
out rancor.  Yom-  education  here  has  been 
broad  In  order  that  you  may  be  a  wise  in- 
termediary and  an  acceptable  gentleman  in 
dealing  with  any  ot  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  our  personal  relations  with  one  another, 
we  look,  of  course,  for  honesty  and  Integrity. 
We  expect  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  one  an- 
other's word.  We  accept  the  old  maxim  that 
a  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  In  al- 
■oost  every  case  of  which  we  know.     ThU 
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must  be  Increnslngly  tfoe  for  all  of  us  la  the 
days   and   yesxs   ahead— as   Individuals,   as 
civilians,  or  a»  representatives  of  our  armed 
services.    A  nation  is  known  by  the  stature 
of  thoee  individuals  who  represent  it.    Amer- 
ica's position  In  the  world  mvist  always  be 
one  of  moral,  m  well  ss  of  military  strength, 
if  potential  aggressors  are  to  be  discouraged, 
and  if  we  are  to  win  to  our  banner  those  mU- 
llons  of  unhappy   peoples   throughout   the 
world  who  seek  leadership  and  sure  guidance. 
Today  we  live  In  a  world  of  great  tensions — 
tensions  that  come  from  a  conflict  of  ide- 
ologies, from  a  desire  for  independence,  from 
old  national  prejudices  and  fears,  and  from 
a  demand  for  social  equality.     The  conflict 
of  ideologies  has  resulted  In  a  hot  war  in 
Korea  where  so  many  of  your  contemporaries 
are  living  up  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
armed  servicei  of  Uncle  Bam.     In  Iran,  in 
Egypt,  the  demand  for  independence  at  op- 
posed to  colonial  status  has  stirred  up  eco- 
nomic  as   we  U   as  revolutionary    impulses. 
In  Europe  the  oM  national  prejudlcea  and 
fears  prevent  the  different  countries  from 
working  more  cloeely  and  harmoniously  in 
forming  a  Eui-op*an  army.    In  South  Africa 
the  racial  questions  make  for  bitter  feelings. 
You   have   Just  had   a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  4  years  in  safety  and  relative 
seclusion  In  this  Naval  Academy.    Now  you 
go  forth  to  make  use  of  what,  as  a  free  man 
m  a  land  of  freedom,  you  have  learned  here — 
not  to  Imposi!  yoxir  views  on  others,  but  to 
help  them  to  undersUnd  your  point  of  view 
on  life,  and,  above  all,  to  keep  their  friend- 
ship and  good  will. 

If  the  pea<«  of  the  world  li  to  be  kept. 
If  the  wall  around  the  Iron  Curtain  countrlea 
Is  to  be  pierced,  you  are  going  to  help  to  do  It 
by  the  manner  in  which  you  carry  out  your 
duties  as  a  naval  officer,  and  by  the  courtesy, 
good  wUi,  and  humility  with  which  you  be- 
have as  a  man  and  as  an  honored  citizen  of 
Uncle  Sam's. 

One  thing  Is  nutt  today— Uncle  Bam  cant 
go  It  alone.  We  must  maintain  sure  and 
friendly  Ues  with  the  other  free  nations  of 
the  world.  MomenUry  disagreements  msy 
arise;  bitter  words  may  be  exchsnged,  but 
we  must  not  for  a  single  second  forget  thst 
we  need  them  and  that  they  need  us.  We 
simply  cannot  think  In  terms  of  going  It 
alone.  We  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
Inhabitants  and  lack  many  raw  matertaU 
■eceasary  to  the  healthy  working  of  oiu" 
economy  In  Uhm  of  peace  as  In  time  of 
emergency. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  waat  to  see  the 
United  Nations  succeed  as  a  medlimi  of 
maintaining  peace.  Until  we  know  better 
than  we  do  now  that  It  woot  succeed,  we 
want  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  It  a  practical 
working  reality.  Until  we  know  more  than 
we  do  now  that  the  nations  of  Europe  wont 
do  their  shsre  toward  buUding  up  the  de- 
fenses of  their  own  countries  for  their  own 
protection,  we  want  to  play  baU  with  them. 
You  have  a  vital  part  In  all  thU  effort  of 
ours  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  In 
which  to  UvB  and  to  give  Uncle  Sam's  people 
a  more  certain  feeling  that  they  can  lead 
their  own  lives  In  a  world  at  peace. 

As  naval  offloers,  the  weapons,  the  shipa 
and  the  equipment  with  which  you  have  to 
work  are  very  different  from  the  weapons,  the 
ships,  and  the  equipment  with  which  your 
ancestors  and  mine  fought  In  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1813,  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  wars  that  followed.  But,  the  sptarlt. 
the  morale,  the  determination,  the  courage, 
the  patience,  and  the  understanding  of  the 
men  for  whom  you  are  resjwnslble  has  not 
changed.'  You  are  the  leaders.  You  are  the 
ones  to  whom  your  men  turn  for  a  proper 
use  of  theee  Instnaments  of  destruction 
which  science  has  created. 

It  Is  for  yon  to  decide  when  and  how  to 
use  theee  instruments.  It  Is  for  you  to  set 
the  example  of  leadership  for  the  men  un- 
der you.  As  cltHens.  you  wUl  be  Uncle  Sam« 
representatlvea  In  the  nations  of  the  worM 
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wbereter  you  may  be  stationed.  As  men, 
you  are  those  of  whom  we  want  to  be  proud, 
whom  we  want  to  respect  as  naval  ofllcers, 
as  leaders,  as  men  al  dignity  and,  above  all. 
as  true  patriots. 

Truly,  all  the  inherent  attributes  of  a  great 
naval  officer  are  the  same  today  as  In  the 
great  days  of  the  past.  Capt.  James 
Lawrence,  commanding  the  Chesapeake.  140 
years  ago  this  week,  typified  those  attributes 
in  his  famous  order:  "Tell  the  men  to  fire 
faster  and  not  to  give  up  the  ship."  I  know 
you  wUl  give  that  same  order  in  time  of 
crisis.    Good  luck  and  happy  cnUslng. 


SUppbf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MsssACHUSsrxs 
nf  THE  SraiATB  OF  THE  UNITED  OTATES 

Thursday,  June  18,  1953 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ad- 
dress by  Richard  L.  Bowditch.  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  deUvered  before  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  June  16,  1953.  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

I  thought  I  might  talk  with  you  a  UWe 
while  today  about  American  shipping.  We 
are  all  prone  to  take  our  merchant  fleet 
for  granted— untU  war  cracks  around  our 
heads.  That  has  happened  twice  In  this 
century.  And  twice  In  this  century  we  have 
run  around  like  mad  trying  to  repair- in 
a  matter  of  months— the  neglect  of  many 
decades— at  terrific  expense— and  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  intense  anxiety. 

In  between  wars.  American  shipping  Is 
expected  to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  are  supposed  to  be 
its  gxuirdlans.  have  a  habit  of  begrudging 
their  attention.  Our  merchant  fleet  has  been 
the  stepchild  of  Government  for  many  years. 
It  Is  stlU  on  the  hand-me-down  basis. 

You  may  wonder  how  I  can  make  that 
Btotement  Jibe  with  the  fact  that  the  United 
SUtes  today  has  the  largest,  fastest,  and 
most  modern  merchant  fleet  ever  to  fly  the 
national  flag.  But  I  wUl  get  to  that  In  a 
moment,  and  I  think  you  wUl  agree  with 
me  that  everything  U  not  as  shlpahape  as 
it  might  appear. 

During  World  War  H.  the  United  SUtes 
completed  the  greatest  shlpbuUdlng  pro- 
gram which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  More 
than  5.000  merchant-type  vesscU  were  con- 
structed to  aid  the  United  SUtes  and  her 
allies  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Of 
these,  some  4300  remained.  Under  a  ship 
sales  program  which  gave  equal  opportunity 
to  American  and  foreign  buyers,  but  the 
privUege  of  first  selection  to  American  pur- 
chasers, nearly  2.000  ships  were  sold  and  the 
remaining  ships  are  either  in  the  national 
defense  reserve  fleet  or  are  In  temporary  use 
providing  logistical  support  to  overseas 
Armed  Forces,  or  cairyins  mutual  security 
aid  conunoditles. 

Having  completed  this  huge  buUdlng  pro- 
gram, there  was  unfortunately  a  great  re- 
laxation In  United  SUtes  shlpbxiUdlng  ac- 
tivities for  private  account.  Since  1945  other 
than  tenkers  construction  for  bulk  petro- 
leum products,  there  has  been  built  In  the 
United  BUtee  for  pHvate  account,  and  cl 
postwar  design,  only  t  oceangoing  paasrager 
steamships  and  %  d>7-«u«o  wa^l^    T™^ 
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vessels,  largely  as  a  measure  o<  natiortal 
defense,  and  has  also  buUt  and  completed 
1  prototype,  dry-cargo  vessel,  but  theee 
must  be  differentiated  from  private  account 
shlpbvUlding  activities. 

The  result  is  that  the  present  United 
SUtes  flag  merchant  fleet  is  near  the  half- 
way period  of  ite  n(»inal  economic  life  ai^ 
there  does  not  appear  upon  the  horiaon  a 
definite  program  for  the  replacement  of  the 
existing  fleet  and  for  Ite  noroul  expaiuloa 
and  modernization. 

Moreover,  this  largest,  fastest,  and  most 
EQodem  merchant  fieet  of  ours  which  looks 
so  good  on  paper  is  carrying  only  about  21 
percent  of  the  American  export  dry -cargo 
trade. 

The  world's  merchant  fleet  for  operation  In 
the  foreign  trades  has  been  rebuilt  to  a 
point  where  war  losses  have  been  more  than 
made  good.  United  SUtes  vessels  engaged  In 
foreign  trade  must  therefore  expect  more  and 
keener  competition  from  a  larger  and  more 
modern  fleet  of  ships  of  foreign  registry.  In 
the  passenger-carrying  trades,  other  nation- 
alities have  built  new  and  modern  ships  and 
the  deficit  created  by  war  losses  has  been 
largely  overcome.  Our  passenger-carrying 
capacity  Is  only  one-half  of  prewar. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  readjust  our 
sighte.  As  a  carrier  of  foreign  commerce, 
both  importe  and  exporte.  our  merchant 
fieet  assumes  an  Increasing  Importance  in 
our  economy  In  light  of  our  newly  awak- 
ened interest  In  trade  among  the  nations 
as  a  substitute  for  aid. 

These  are  aUo  tense  times  and  will  con- 
tinue as  siich,  despite  the  fiuttering  wings 
of  the  dove  of  peace.  The  merchant  fieet 
remains  as  It  has  always  been — the  fourth 
arm  of  our  national  defeiue.  supporting  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps. 

We  need  to  recruit  a  better  understanding 
of  our  merchant  marine  In  the  minds  of 
our  people.  Our  port  cities  might  undertake 
the  leadership  in  this,  and  I  think  they 
would  find  that  every  SUte  In  the  Union 
would  be  more  keenly  aware  of  Ite  depend, 
ence  on  shipping  if  the  facte  were  given  a 
full-dress  treatment.  An  aroused  pubUc 
opinion  can  also  be  depended  upon  to  Jar 
government  when  government  needs  jarring. 
The  apathetic  point  of  view  about  Ameri- 
can shipping  that  prevails  between  wars  la 
understandable  in  large  degree,  of  co\u»e. 
Our  land  empire  of  8,000  mUes  between  our 
shore  lines  east  and  west  and  rich  in  natural 
resources,  has  largely  absorbed  the  Imagina- 
tion and  energies  of  America  since  colonial 
days. 

But  without  ships  America  would  never 
have  been  discovered.  In  the  early  colonUl 
days,  befcwe  the  buUding  of  our  railroads 
and  great  highways,  the  basic  transportation 
was  by  water.  Porte  which  could  accommo- 
date the  relatively  shallow-draft  small  ves- 
sels of  the  18th  century,  such  as  Alexandria 
and  Fredericksburg,  Vs.;  Plymouth  and 
Gloucester,  Mass..  are  now,  to  all  Intente  and 
purposes,  landlocked,  and  the  large,  deep- 
draft  ships  of  the  20th  centxny  may  only 
enter  and  sail  from  the  great  tidewater  porte. 
The  earliest  of  American  settlers  on  the 
fringe  of  the  forest  had  not  been  weaned 
from  the  sea.  The  source  of  manufactured 
goods  and  many  supplies  was  the  homelsnd 
m  Europe.  TransporUtion  between  the 
leading  colonies  of  the  day— Massachusette 
and  New  York  In  the  north,  and  Virginia  In 
the  south— was  by  saiUng  vessel.  In  the 
year  1007,  the  same  year  which  saw  the  land. 
Ing  of  the  first  permanent  English  speaking 
colony  In  America.  George  Popham's  transi- 
tory colony  latmched  the  first  seagoing  craft 
ever  to  be  built  in  the  new  world  into  the 
KMinebec  River.  She  was  named  Tiryinim. 
Among  the  first  10  laws  passed  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  was  a  •featuts  dealing  with 
American  shlpptng. 
There  to  perhaps  most  vivid  to  the  Aaseri- 
»>iT><i  the  dipper  ship  days  of  the  eaily 
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18th  eentury.  wh«n  American-built  vmbcIs 
of  this  elaas,  manned  by  sttirdy  young  pio- 
neers. brtAe  aU  transit  records  in  the  China 
trade,  and  led  the  world  in  this  class  of 
ship  design  and  operation. 

I  am  not  recalling  those  gallant  days  in 
the  spirit  of  nostalgia.  Our  people  have  a 
deep  and  abiding  affection  for  their  own 
history.  They  xise  the  milestones  of  the  past 
as  guideposts  for  the  future.  There  Is  hardly 
one  of  us  who  does  not  believe  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  the  only  real  revo- 
lution ever  fought  and  won. 

We  are  more  certain  of  attention  when  we 
spotlight  a  present-day  issue  against  the 
backdrop  of  o\ir  colonial  and  pioneer  history. 

But  we  lost  our  transcendent  position  on 
the  sea;  the  clipper  ship  faded  into  the  sun- 
set of  time:  this  was  partly  becaiiae  the 
world  turned  to  the  construction  of  iron 
and  steel  ships  with  steam  propulsion,  and 
the  metal  industries  of  the  United  States 
were  lagging  behind  those  of  Europe.  The 
more  important  reason  why  America  turned 
her  eyes  from  the  seas  was  the  opening  up 
of  our  great  Western  frontiers,  with  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  enterprising  and 
persevering  men  and  women.  We  did  not 
realize  until  it  was  almost  too  late — until  we 
had  receded  to  a  point  where  we  were  carry- 
ing only  9  percent  of  our  own  commerce — 
that  America  had  become  blind  to  her  sea 
hefitage  and  was  consuming  all  her  energies 
In  agrlcult\ire.  mining,  and  railroad  building. 
liSter  on  there  developed  along  ova  tea- 
coasts  an  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
national  shipping  in  the  life  of  any  nation, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  had  Ignored  a  fun- 
damental maxim  of  history.  History  tells  us 
plainly  that  countries  which  have  withdrawn 
from,  or  permitted  their  merchant  fleets  to 
be  driven  from^  the  seas  have  not  long  held 
positions  of  power  and  influence  in  the 
council  of  nations.  While  Brltaiuiia  ruled 
the  waves,  she  was  the  greatest  of  world 
powers.  Her  Influence  reached  into  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  When  Drake  turned 
back  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  doom  of  the 
Spanish  empire  was  sealed.  Even  vmder  the 
great  Na{X)leon,  France  never  became  a  power 
commen8\irate  with  the  strength,  skill,  and 
determination  of  the  French  people  because 
she  was  weak  upon  the  seas. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  American  ship- 
ping, there  was  a  recognition  that  Ck>vem- 
ment  encoiirsgement  was  necessary  if  ships 
of  our  flag  were  to  play  an  important  paxt 
in  the  overseas  trades.  This  was  not  a  new 
philosophy.  It  was  then,  and  has  since  been, 
the  policy  of  nuultime  nations  to  sustain 
their  national  merchant  marines  by  encour- 
agement and  flnanclal  aid.  in  order  that 
they  maintain  a  strong  position  in  the  in- 
ternational trades.  It  was  natural  for  young 
America  tj  think  in  terms  of  those  employed 
by  the  mother  country  of  giving  aid  to  Its 
young  merchant  fleet  in  the  form  of  a  pref- 
erential tariff.  This  proved  unsuccessful  in 
the  United  SUtes  as  it  had  been  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  next  move  was  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  the  carriage  of  mall  out  of 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  actual  service 
rendered.  It  was  Intended  as  flnanclal  aid 
which  would  ena:>le  the  continued  operation 
of  ships  of  the  national  flag  over  certain 
routes.  Carrying  the  mail  also  provided 
common-carrier  service  for  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers. This  was  also  a  following  of  the 
precedent  of  the  British  Government. 

In  1837  Great  Britain  began  the  payment 
Off  cash  subsidies  or  mall  subvention,  for 
the  maintenance  of  regular  shipping  serv- 
ices over  routes  Important  to  the  empire. 
The  first  contract  with  the  then  Peninsular 
Co.  (now  P.  at  O.)  called  for  weekly  service 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  government 
BUhsldlea  in  the  amount  of  $144,000  annually. 
Obviously  this  was  a  long  time  before  the 
era  at  inflation  and  as  this  line  ran  first 
oaly  to  the  Spanlah  Peninsula,  the  evolution 
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of  tl  le  name  'Tenlnsular  and  Orient,"  which 
It  l^ter  became,  is  obvious. 

Several  laws  were  passed  by  the  American 
Coni  ress  with  variations  of  the  mail-pay 
cone  ept  during  the  years  1916.  1930,  and 
1928  As  this  was  necesscuily  a  subterfuge 
and  the  primary  payment  was  for  the  maln- 
tenaoce  of  service  and  not  for  the  carriage 
of  nail,  criticism  arose,  and  difficulties  were 
encc  untered. 

It  was  not  until  1936  that  Congress  dls- 
cardBd  the  subterfuge  and  passed  the  Mer- 
chai  t  Marine  Act  of  that  year,  calling  a 
shipjlng  subsidy  by  its  correct  name,  and 
providing  for  payments  measured  by  the 
com  >etltive  handicaps  which  American  ships 
suffi  r  In  the  international  trades.  These 
handicaps  were,  of  course,  the  high  wages 
and  operating  costs  which  are  incident  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  American  standards 
of  nages  and  living  in  American  industries. 
T  ke  new  law  canae  into  effect  shortly  be- 
fore and  was  affected  by.  World  War  II.  It 
was  also  substantially  affected  by  the  post- 
TTar  conditions  of  heavy  interoceanic  trafllc 
cau<  ed  by  rehabilitation  and  the  restoration 
of  V  ar  damage. 

Tie  trade-route  concept  of  the  1936  act 
reqi  tires  regular,  dependable  scheduled  serv- 
ice >ver  routes  declared  by  the  Government 
to  I  e  essential  for  the  transportation  of  our 
fore  Ign  commerce  on  year-round  b<tf is. 
Othsr  provisions  of  these  service  contracts 
require  a  modest  salary  and  dividend  policy 
and  the  funding  of  any  profits  above  a  mod- 
est evel  for  replacement  of  existing  and  the 
buldlng  of  additional  ships  for  these  route 
sen  Ices. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between  1938 
and  1951  the  number  of  ships  operating  on 
the  e  contract  services  was  more  than  dou- 
ble<  ;  that  in  the  first  13  years  of  their  opera- 
tloi  these  contract-service  ships  actually 
pal4  in  Federal  taxes  more  money  than  they 
reo4  Ived  in  Government  subsidies  after  re- 
cap lire;  that  in  comparison  with  Govem- 
mei  .t  subsidies  to  various  Industries,  the  sub- 
sid]  for  ship  operation  stood  near  the  bottom 
of  t  le  list. 

T  acre  are  two  questions  that  arise  at  this 
poll  Lt :  First,  is  this  Government  policy  to- 
war  1  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trades  in 
the  public  and  national  interest;  and,  sec- 
ond ,  is  the  American  citizen  and  taxpayer 
getl  ing  full  value  for  the  amount  he  ex- 
pen  led?  Let  MM  see  U  we  can  find  the  an- 
swe  "s: 

I\  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of 
Got  emment  aid  to  American  shipping  In  the 
fort  ign  trade  at  the  present  level  of  service 
and  the  present  differential  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  wages  and  costs  will  be  be- 
twe  »n  840  and  850  million  per  year.  In  World 
Wai  n  the  United  States  expended  $17  bil- 
lion in  the  creation  of  emergency  shipyards 
and  for  hastily  constructed  commercial-type 
shl]  s. 

T  le  war  cost  of  these  poor-quality  vessels 
wot  Id  have  subsidized — in  normal  times — 
the  orderly  construction  and  operation  of  a 
sub  itantial  segment  of  this  fleet  for  the  next 
340  years.  And  in  saying  that.  I  am  delib- 
erately Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  war  was 
po«  Ibly  prolonged  by  at  least  a  year  because 
we  trere  short  of  merchant-type  auxiliaries 
for  our  combatant  forces — and  I  am  also 
ignoring  the  terrific  toll  of  life  and  property 
Inherent  In  any  such  delay. 

was  the  stepchild  policy  toward  our  ship- 
pini ;  a  wise  one  in  the  years  preceding  World 
Wai  n?  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  come  up 
witl  i  your  own  answer,  and  proceed  to  an- 
oth  tr  phase  of  the  problem. 

Construction  aid  is  also  necessary  due  to 
the  high  wages  paid  in  American  shipyards, 
so  1  we  allowed  $50  million  a  year  additional 
for  ^instruction  subsidy,  we  still  could  cover 
our  s\ibeidy  expenditures  from  our  World 
Wai  n  costs  for  a  period  of  170  years.  And 
we  irould  have  fast,  modern  vessels,  not  the 
waii-bullt  fleet  which  fills  our  anchorages. 


We  also  would  get  an  efllcient,  economical 
even-flow  workload  in  our  shipyards. 

President  Btsenhower  has  said  the  mer> 
chant  marine  is  the  fourth  arm  of  our  na- 
tional defense,  ranking  with,  but  after,  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Is  it  too  much 
to  spend  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  military 
budget  to  aid  private  enterprise  In  creating 
and  sustaining  in  immediate  operating  con- 
dition this  vital  part  of  oiir  defense  arma- 
ment? 

We  have  learned  by  exi>erience  that  we 
can  rely  upon  only  American  ships  for  a  con- 
tinuous, dependable  delivery  service  for  our 
overseas  commerce.  We  have  seen  the  time 
when,  due  to  war  conditions  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  or  crises  arising  from  threat- 
ened international  conflict,  the  merchant 
marines  of  other  countries  have  deserted  our 
ports,  either  to  assist  their  own  country  in 
such  an  emergency,  or  to  earn  the  more 
lucrative  proflts  that  accrue  when  the  crises 
occur.  Lacking  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine of  ovir  own,  we  have  seen  the  great  ports 
of  the  United  States  pUed  high  with  cargoes 
waiting  export  for  months  on  end,  and  at 
great  lorn  to  our  American  exporters  and 
merchants. 

The  value  of  American  shipping  to  the 
United  States  is  not  confined  to  the  coastal 
areas.  Some  time  ago  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America  made  an  intensive  study 
of  the  source  of  materials  which  went  into 
the  building  of  an  oceangoing  vessel.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  realize  the  steel  from 
Pennsylvania:  lumber  from  Oregon:  lead 
from  Ifissourl;  copper  from  Michigan  and 
Arizona;  brass  flttings  from  Connecticut; 
turpentine  from  the  CaroUnas;  cotton  from 
Georgia. 

But  the  study  revealed  that  In  a  large 
vessel  of  this  class,  every  State  in  the  Union 
made  a  commodity  contribution  directly  or 
indirectly.  When  the  vessel  is  ready  for  sea. 
its  value  in  the  transportation  of  American 
exports  and  imports  is  also  subject  to  wide 
geographical  distribution.  The  cotton  crop 
from  the  entire  southeastern  United  States 
is  one  of  our  big  export  commodities:  an- 
other is  wheat  from  the  plains  of  the 
Dakotas  Kansas,  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
and  the  entire  middle  west:  barley,  dried. 
and  canned  fruiU  from  California;  coal  from 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

In  manufacture,  the  area  of  distribution 
covers  almost  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
headed  by  automobiles  from  Michigan  and 
Indiana:  washing  machines,  radios,  refrig- 
erators, and  tires  from  our  great  manufac- 
turing dlstricta.  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  constitutes  a'jout  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  our  national  production,  but 
ss  you  all  know,  the  last  10  percent  in  any 
businsss  is  often  the  margin  of  profit  or 
lora.  As  this  foreign  trade  is  dependent 
upon  American  shipping  as  a  guaranteed 
delivery  service,  the  American  merchant 
marine  becomes  a  component  part  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  export  businesa 
resta. 

Soon  after  taking  ofllce.  Secretary  of  De« 
fense  Wilson  made  a  rather  significant  state- 
ment which  related  to  the  place  of  American 
Industries  generally  in  the  national  defense 
program.  He  referred  to  these  as  what  he 
termed  "dual  purpose"  planta.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  proper  charactarization  for 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Shipe  con- 
structed and  operated  under  the  American 
flag  should  be  available  to  carry  the  com- 
merce of  peace  and  act  as  military  auziliariea 
for  the  defense.  They  are  part  of  the  two- 
platoon  system. 

In  the  same  manner  as  other  American 
industrial  plants  combine  features  essential 
for  peacetime  as  well  as  wartime  production 
or  service,  a  single  unit  may  not  be  the  most 
efficient  for  exclusively  peacetime — or  ex- 
clusively wartime  operations.  But  the  well 
conceived  combination  of  these  character- 
istics might  make  ova  American  ships  as 
well  as  our  American  planta  far  more  eflec- 
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tlTe  and  eoonomloal  In  serving  either  pur- 
pose and  to  avoid  the  wasteful  time  and 
expense  of  oooverskms  and  reconversions. 

At  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  the 
United  States,  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  future  of  American  shipping.  Here  in  my 
band  is  a  copy  at  a  publication  by  the  na- 
tional chamber's  transportation  and  com- 
munication department  entitled  "Some 
Pacta  Tou  Should  Know  About  American 
Merchant  Ships." 

It  la  a  well-done  round-up  of  the  ezsentlal 
facta  about  onr  merchant  marine  today — 
and  ita  prospecte  tor  tomorrow.  You  might 
like  to  have  a  copy,  which  you  can  obtain 
from  the  NaUonal  Chamber  In  Washington. 
It  pin-points  the  story  f or  ta  In  a  terse 
but  graphic  way.  It  reveals  that  in  1939, 
American  ships  oarrled  only  81J8  peicent  of 
the  country^  foreign  trade;  In  1946.  Ameri- 
can ships  carried  as  much  as  66.3  percent  of 
the  oountrys  foreign  trade;  in  1962,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  country's  foreign  trade  car- 
ried by  American  ship*  had  fallen  again  to 
as  low  as  37.4  percent. 

Today,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  American  mer- 
diant  marine — ^whlch  the  National  Chamber 
indorsee — to  carry  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
overaeas  commerce.  Why  only  60  percent? 
Why  not  100  percant— or  as  great  a  percent- 
age as  poesiblet 

Because  the  shipping  industry  and  the 
National  Chamber  both  recognize  the  urgent 
need  of  other  nations  to  earn  dollars.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  a  goal 
of  60  percent— and  not  more — has  been 
erected.  It  would  be  dUBeult  to  find  a  more 
Mssonable  and  anllghtened  viewpoint. 

Our  merchant  marine  asks  Oovemment 
for  a  consistent  poUey  toward  Its  needs  as 
an  element  of  national  defense.  It  needs  to 
be  removed  from  the  stepchild  role  and  as- 
sured equitable  consideration  with  other 
elements  In  our  economy  that  are  vital  In 
both  peace  and  war. 

And  It  needs  friends  In  the  bxislness  eom- 
munlty.  American  shipping  needs  more 
business  from  Americans  who  have  goods  to 
ship — from  or  into  the  porta  of  this  country. 
As  more  American  business  comes  to  Amer- 
ican ships  they  will  need  less  Government 
aid:  they  will  pay  more  taxes;  they  wlU  give 
more  employment  to  American  workers.  By 
using  American  ships,  the  American  businees 
man  has  a  real  opportunity  to  keep  down 
Government  expenditures — a  contribution 
that  wUl  coat  him  nothing  and  will  actuaUy 
help  him  develop  his  overseas  bxisinees.  It 
Is  not  only  paUio'vic  to  use  American  ships; 
it  is  good  business. 

It  U  also  a  substantial  advantage  to  the 
free  world  for  the  United  States  to  own  and 
operata  a  merchant  fleet  of  reasonable  size. 
The  American  people  are  not  unlike  other 
nationalities.  Unless  we  have  a  merchant 
fleet  to  carry  our  conunerce  to  other  nations, 
this  commerce  will  dwindle.  If  we  do  not 
trade  with  other  countries,  our  Interest  in 
these  coimtries  will  diminish.  And  if  we 
have  no  such  interest,  we  could  not  have  the 
same  acute  feeling  about  their  welfo'^  and 
their  freedom — about  collective  security  and 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  not  that  the 
principlse  of  liberty  and  freedom  are  less 
dear,  but  we  will  be  less  well  acquainted  and 
Interested  in  their  application  to  these  coim- 
tries. 

The  United  SUtes  has.  by  necessity.  If  not 
by  choice,  assumed  the  role  of  a  leader  In 
world  affairs.  We  cannot  carry  out  our  obli- 
gations to  these  less  fortunate  coxmtrles. 
and  we  cannot  have  the  Influence  we  ooxild 
and  should  exert,  imless  we  have  sufficient 
strength  upon  the  seas  to  Implement  this 
role.  It  Is  not  an  answer  to  say  that  in  the 
event  of  emergency  we  can  rely  upon  the 
pooling  of  the  ships  of  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  free  world:  first,  because  In  an  emer- 
gency there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  who 
win  be  our  allies  and  who  will  be  our  foes. 
Secondly,  certain  countries  may  be  ovwrun 
by  a  powerful  neighbor  before  their  merchaztt 


flipping  can  be  extrleatad.  And  third,  t&e 
United  States,  as  an  important  world  power. 
must  never  rely  on  any  other  nation  for  so 
Important  a  component  of  Ita  nstlnnal 
strength  and  defense  equipment. 


A  Sare-Eaovffc  Mistake 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  E.  NEAL 

or  wasT  vixciNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVSS 

Thursday,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  Uke  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Morgan- 
town  Post,  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  dated 
May  19,  1953. 

The  vital  Interest  of  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  in  the  condition  of  the 
State's  chief  industry  and  the  rapidly 
declining  demand  for  coal  brings  an 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  maintaining  facilities  set  up  at  West 
Virginia  University  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  additional  uses  for  bituiai- 
nous  coal  and  the  continuation  of  the 
research  project  located  there. 

The  competition  of  other  fucb  indi- 
cates there  win  likely  be  further  reduc- 
tions in  demands  for  coal  from  the  West 
Virginia  fields,  so  it  is  of  greet  import- 
ance to  West  Virginia  that  research  in 
coal  and  coal  byproducts  for  various 
uses  be  continued  at  Morgantown. 
The  editorial  follow.*!: 

A  Sobz-Emouoh  MbRski 
Until  the  money  has  actuaUy  been  appro- 
priated, nobody  aro^md  here  is  going  to  feel 
completely  at  ease  about  the  synthetic  fuel 
research  program  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  been  carrying  forward  In  Morgantown 
for  sevMal  years. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  record  that,  in  approving  the  Interior 
Department  appropriations  for  the  coming 
year,  the  House  thought  it  was  providing  all 
needed  fxmds  to  carry  forward  the  Morgan- 
town  program.  ____^ 

The  CONO«E88IOTf  Al.  R»COB»,  With  ItS  WOTd- 

by-word  report  of  the  debate  on  the  Interior 
Department  money  bill,  makes  this  point 
stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  Not  once,  but 
several  times  during  ttie  course  of  the  debate, 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee said  on  the  floor  that  the  bill  con- 
tained the  ftill  amount  sought  for  Morgan- 
town. 

Not  until  the  House  had  completed  action 
on  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate  did  the 
sad  truth  come  out  that,  for  the  synthetic- 
fuel  program  here,  the  bill  contained  not  a 
penny.  . 

Under  these  drctimatances,  It  would  seem 
safe  to  assume  that  the  Senate  will  correct 
the  House's  error  and  that  the  House  itself 
wUl  be  eager  to  concitf  in  the  correction. 
Spokesmen  for  the  B\ireau  of  Mines  have  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  and  no  objection 
has  been  taken  to  the  explanation. 

But  when  Congress  is  dealing  with  thou- 
sands of  items  of  appropriation,  one  cannot 
be  too  sure  that  even  the  most  obvio\is  mis- 
take in  a  relatively  small  appropriation  wUl 
be  corrected.  Therefore,  uncertainty  is 
bound  to  exist  here  untU  the  Senate  has 
actually  acted.  _, 

We  are  not  Intereeted  to  throwing  any 
stones  (least  of  aU,  If  everything  oomee  up 
right  la  the  end),  but  It  does  seem  passing 


strange  that  the  House  Approfniattons  Sab-' 
conunittee  could  have  gained  such  an  erro- 
neous impression  from  the  Bxireau  of  Mines 
spokeanen.  There  was  a  serious  breakdown 
in  dear  and  simple  conununicatlon  whlcli 
ought  not  to  have  occurred. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  we  feel 
oonpeUed  once  more  to  emphaaiae  that  the 
appropriation  now  in  issue  does  not  affect  the 
Morgantown  Kxpolment  Station  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  as  such,  but 
i«lstes  wholly  to  the  synthetic-futis-reeearch 
project.  Somehow  or  other,  the  difference 
between  the  two  has  become  badly  c»nf  used 
In  the  public  mind.  If  the  legislature  i^ouUl 
fail  to  appropriate  money  to  carry  forward 
a  research  program  on  which  the  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  had  been 
working  for  several  yeus,  that  action  wouM 
not  mean  the  abandoiunent  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Bxperlment  Station  or  the  shutdown 
of  the  university.  Roughly  the  same  rela- 
tionship exlsta  between  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
experiment  Station  hens  and  the  separate 
but  highly  important  research  study  of  ooal 
synthesis. 


New  Land  Uw  far  the  West? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARIffl 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  TBt  HOUSE  OF  BEPBKSBNTATIVBS'^' 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
arUcle  from  the  Farm  Journal  for 
March,  on  the  subject  of  the  Uniform 
Federal  Graziiig  Land  Act.  H.  R.  4023. 
I  commend  the  author.  Mr.  Paul  Frlg- 
gens,  for  a  fair  and  calm  appraisal  of  the 
subject. 

The  article  follows: 
Nxw  IjSmo  Law  roa  thk  Wb*t? — Brocaaaax 

Aaz  Orrxanra  a   Bnx   Intkmozd   To   Kza> 

FDBHT  WrTB  TBZ  FOBZST  SOtVlCS 


(By  Paul  Friggens) 

Our  worst  landlord-tenant  problem  to  the 
Nation  today  exlsta  not  in  the  South  but  in 
the  11  Western  States. 

In  ths  West.  64  percent  of  the  land  is  to 
the  hands  of  a  single  landlord — ^the  United 
States  Government.  Five  thoiisand  different 
(and  sometimes  conflicting)  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  now  hamstring  sheep  and  cattle- 
men who  graze  these  lands. 

Even  those  who  are  awarded  grazing  rights 
claim  that  their  permlta  may  not  be  worth 
the  paper  they're  written  on.  Uncle  Sam 
can  and  does  kick  off  permittees  at  will. 

Aroxised  stockmen  hope  to  correct  this 
situation,  at  last,  at  this  Congress.  After 
a  years'  ca^ef^ll  study  of  the  problem,  they 
are    introducing    a    bill    which.    If    passed. 

would  J.  ^  ^  __ 

1.  dive  stockmen  stability  of  tenure,  so 
that  they  can  plan  and  produce  from  ona 
year  to  the  next. 

2.  Grant  the  stockman  his  day  to  eoint. 
and  a  chance  to  appeal  from  bureaucratic 
rulings. 

The  two  biggest  Federal  land  administra- 
tors are  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Btveau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Ftorest  Service  now  manages  140  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  West  alone,  and  permlta  Uve- 
itock  grazing  for  pay  on  about  80  million 
acres.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
nms  another  108  mllUon  acree  outside  the 

Back  to  1934.  stockraen  sponscMVd  the  Tay- 
lor Uw.  which  now  governs  Interior  lands. 
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TlM  T»ylar  I«w  taoogbt  enter  and  stalimty 
to  the—  land*. 

It  gkfm  •tockmen  a  chance  to  lay  mjum- 
thlng  about  nmnlng  the  public  range. 
WhU*  It's  iMt  perfect.  It  la  regarded  as  on* 
of  the  beet  land  laws  that  the  West 


But  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  For- 
est Serrloe  and  the  Btireau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment contradict  each  other. 

In  California  I  once  saw  a  fence  separating 
Identical  pastures  one  administered  by  In- 
terior, the  other  by  Agriculture. 

"On  one  side  we  can  turn  in  June  15,"  the 
rancher  explained,  "and  on  the  other  July  15. 
See  any  difference?" 

What  the  stockmen  want  la  a  uniform 
Federal  gracing  act  to  go/ern  both  agencies. 
More  specifl.?aUy.  they  want  a  "Taylor  Uw" 
for  the  Forest  Serrlce. 

Regardless  of  how  long  they  have  be«n 
grazing  these  lands,  stockmen  don't  have 
any  rights — Just  privileges. 

The  Forest  Service  has  slashed  sheep  and 
.cattle  ntnnbers  between  50  percent  and  60 
percent  on  tbelr  lands,  and  there's  nothing 
the  stockmen  can  do  about  it.  The  Forest 
Service  Is  plaintiff,  prosecutor.  Judge,  and 
Jury.  While  it  has  talked  conservation  it 
has  denied,  with  few  exceptions,  the  re- 
quests of  stockmen  to  fence,  develop  water, 
and  reseed  the  range,  even  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  time  has  come,  ranchers  believe,  to 
reverse  these  practices,  consolidate  range 
laws,  set  up  uniform  rules.  Improve  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  stabUiae  the  livestock 
industry. 

Here's  how  the  new  bin  would  operate 
aa  law: 

1.  No  danger  of  a  land  grab  by  stockmen, 
as  the  Forest  Servioe  and  sportsmen's  group 
charge. 

The  bill  guarantees  that  the  Oovemment 
shall  have  unlimited  discretion  to  say 
whether  lands  should  be  used  for  grazing, 
recreation,  wild  life,  flood  control,  or  any 
other  purpose. 

It  reads:  "Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  limit  or  discontinue  the  grazing 
use  of  any  lands  under  bis  jurisdiction." 

3.  The  bill  recognizes  grazing  as  a  use.  and 
would  govern  It  the  same  as  mining  and  irri- 
gation by  the  familiar  rule:  First  in  time  is 
first  in  right.  Thus  a  stockman  would  be 
sure  of  his  grazing  rights  as  long  as  he  holds 
base  property  and  abides  by  grazing  rules. 

3.  A  stockman  could  go  to  court  under  the 
proposed  law;  at  present  he  can  be  cut  at  a 
bureau's  whim  and  without  recourse.  He 
could  demand  a  hearing  and  appeal  to  Fed- 
eral courts  from  any  arbitrary  ruling. 

4.  No  more  "transfer  cuts" — a  favorite  de- 
vice of  the  Forest  Service. 

A  stockman  now  has  to  own  a  certain 
amount  of  base  property  to  get  a  permit — 
has  to  be  able  to  feed  his  stock  when  not 
on  the  forest.  But  if  a  permittee  dies,  the 
widow  may  suffer  a  "transfer  cut"  when  she 
inherits  her  husband's  holdings.  Her  cattle 
numbers  on  the  forest  may  be  cut  10  to  20 
percent. 

If  she  sells  the  home  ranch,  the  permit 
that  goes  with  it  may  be  cut  another  20  to 
SO  percent.  And  if  she  wants  to  start  her 
boy  or  girl  in  a  4-H  breeding-stock  project, 
she  is  liable  to  a  transfer  cut,  since  this,  in 
effect,  would  be  entering  into  a  partnership. 

5.  Ranchers  could  Improve  Federal  range 
at  their  own  expense. 

Heretofore  the  Forest  Service  has  largely 
prohibited  range  improvement,  fearing  that 
ranchers  might  obtain  "vested"  rights. 

The  new  bill  encourages  range  improve- 
ment at  private  expense  and  m  cooperation 
with  Federal  agencies.  A  stockman  can 
btiild  drift  fences,  trails,  and  roads,  develop 
water,  and  reseed.  If  he  loses  a  permit 
through  no  fault  of  hla  own.  he  la  repaid  for 
Improvementa . 


( L  It  cans  for  fair  fees  to  be  set  by  Inde- 
pe  Mtent  governmental  agencies  on  ail  FmI- 
«n  1  grazing  lands. 

( Mtlcs  charge  that  the  proposed  law  would 
pel  manently  f reeae  grazing  permits  and  giv» 
hU  ckmen  a  vested  right  to  pass  on  privileges 
to  their  heirs,  or  to  lease  or  sell  permits,  and 
this  monopolize  public  land.  They  also 
chuge  that  the  rl^t  of  appeal  to  coxirts 
on  grazing  problems  could  bog  down  Oov- 
eniment  administration  completely. 

:  n  any  event,  you'll  hear  a  lot  about  this 
bil  1.  It  is  not  sponsored  by  a  small,  selfish 
mi  aority  of  stockmen,  as  has  been  charged. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  National 
W<  ol  Orov  ers;  is  backed  hy  the  American 
Fa  rm  Bureau,  the  National  Council  of  Qraz- 
Ini :  Dlrectora,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of 
ra  ige  users. 

"nils  bill  would  put  Into  law  what  Is 
ah  eady  established  range  custom."  says  the 
Az  lerican  National  Cattlemen's  Association. 
"I  wiU  stabilize  the  livestock  Industry, 
wt  lie  protecting  the  public's  Interest  in 
gri  tzlng  landa." 


LflieratHm:  The  Baltic  Retolotioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCOHSIH 

[N  THK  HOnSS  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVS3 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
S]  teaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
ai  I  editorial  from  the  Chicago  American 
for  Jime  11,  relating  to  the  Baltic  reso- 
lution pertaining  to  the  criminal  and 
friudulent  Soviet  absorption  of  Lithu- 
aiia,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  which  the 
U  ilted  States  has  never  recognized. 
Pdllowing  is  the  editorial  : 

JifTTED  Statss  PaoBK  or  LrrB  ELXcnoNS 

rhe  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of 
R4  presentatives  has  before  it  a  resolution, 
at  thored  by  Representative  Chaslbs  J.  Kxa- 
ST  EM,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  calling  upon 
thB  Oovernment  to  create  an  investigation 
ax  d  study  of  the  elections  held  In  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  In  1940. 

More  than  1  million  Americans  of  Llthu- 
ai^n  ancestry — 100,000  of  them  Chicago- 
-will  commemorate  Saturday,  June  13, 
the  "Day  of  Terror"  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  A  special  memorial 
will  be  held  by  Chicago  Lithuanians 
Maria  High  School  auditorium. 
\a  Or.  Petras  Dauzvardis,  Lithuanian  con- 
in  Chicago,  points  out,  it  was  on  this  day 
thfe  Soviets,  with  the  agreement  and  con- 
nl  ranee  of  the  Nazis,  broke  all  existing 
treaties  with  Lithuania,  forcefully  occupied 
ths  country  and  imposed  upon  its  people 
fri  udulent  elections  to  insure  incorporation 
in  o  the  n.  S.  S.  R.  and  a  wave  of  terror  un- 
he  trd  of  in  history. 

'  rhe  Lithuanian  American  Council  which 
re]  tresents  American  Lithuanians  working  for 
Li  hiiania's  liberation  from  Soviet  Russia, 
re4  ently  Issued  a  strong  appeal  in  support  of 
Re  presentative  Kxsstkn's  resolution.  Leon- 
anl  Simutls,  of  Chicago,  council  prealdent, 
suted: 

"Congressional  Investigation  will  disclose 
authentic  facts  of  Soviet  crimes  against 
ciUUzatlou  and  humanity." 

'  [lie  United  States  has  long  recognized 
Lli  huanla  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation,  and 
stll  does. 

The  United  States  State  Department  de- 
no  iinced  the  occupation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
itonla.  and  to  this  day  recognizes  CoL 


sefvice 
in 
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Povilas  ZUtdelkis.  of  Washington.  D.  C.  aa 
Lithuania's  official  representative  In  America 
and  head  of  Its  consulates  throughout  tha 
Nation. 

It  U  to  the  credit  of  the  United  Stetaa 
that  testimony  as  called  for  in  the  Ke^ten 
resolution  can  be  given  here,  and  the  truth 
thiis  disclosed. 


Are  Sdkook  Lonsg  the  'ittaB"  m 
Maapowwr? 


EXTEITSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES       ) 

or  KAWaaa  -, 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 
Thursday.  June  IS,  1953  , 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
under  unanimous  consent,  approved  by 
the  House,  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Including  what  I  regard  as  an  interest- 
ing, informative,  and  constructive  state- 
ment entitled  "Are  Schools  Losing  the 
TiAan'  in  Their  Manpower?"  The  state- 
ment appeared  in  the  recent  issue  of  the 
magazine  School  and  Society.  It  is  the 
lead  statement  in  this  magazine,  well 
known  to  the  educators  of  this  country. 
It  is  by  Dr.  Ray  C.  Maul,  who  is  presently 
In  charge  of  the  research  division  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  I  have 
known  Dr.  Maul  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers' 
College  at  Emporia,  Kans.  He  is  re- 
garded and  respected  as  an  authority  on 
school  problems.  His  views  are  perti- 
nent at  this  time  for  the  reason  that  this 
subject  matter  is  closely  associated  with 
legislation  that  is  presently  under  con- 
sideration in  this  Congress.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

Amm  SwUOOLa  Losnca  trs  "Max"  im  Thsib 
MAMPowaa? 

Can  we  supply  the  schools  of  the  Nation 
with  the  manpower  required  during  the  next 
decade?  Is  it  reasonable  to  anticipate  the 
presence  of  a  qualified  teacher  in  every  class- 
room— elementary,  secondary,  and  higher— 
as  evidence  of  the  expanding  needs  becomes 
clear?  Even  more  to  the  point,  is  there  in 
prospect  a  favorable  percentage  of  men  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  types  of  educational 
service? 

These  questions,  although  not  easily  sn- 
swered,  are  of  vital  concern  to  every  person 
Interested  in  the  long-range  progress  of 
the  American  educational  system.  Tran- 
scending all  else  Is  the  need  for  staff  members 
fitted  for  the  great  variety  Of  instructional, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  responsibil- 
ities inherent  In  a  constantly  expanding  pro- 
gram. To  understand  the  implications,  one 
should  have  many  facts  not  now  available, 
but  the  recently  released  annual  teacher- 
supply-and-demand  report '  provides  a  back- 
ground  for  further  exploration.  These  seven 
major  facts  instantly  come  into  view:  (1) 
The  increasing  number  of  elementary-school 
pupils  and  secondary  and  college  students 
to  be  served;  (2)  the  steady  decline  in  the 
number  of  college  graduates,  from  year  to 
year,  who  are  prepared  to  teach:  (3)  the  in- 
creasing opportunities  of  attractive  employ- 
ment open  to  the  college  graduate;  (4)  the 
prior  demand  of  national  defense  for  the 
services  of  men  at  the  time  they  would  or- 


*  Published  In  the  Journal  of  Teacher  Bdo- 
catlon,  March  1953.  pp.  3-45. 
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dlnarlly  be  In  preparation  for  ixofesslonal 
life:  (5)  the  limited  number  of  young  men 
attaining  the  age  of  military  service  annu- 
ally: (6)  the  changed  vocational  outlook  of 
the  veteran  as  he  returns  to  civilian  life; 
and  (7)  the  prospect  of  Increased  competi- 
tion for  the  tax  dollar  and  the  Inevitable 
sharpening  of  competition  between  phy- 
sical plant  and  staff  personnel  for  the  edu- 
cational dollar. 

1.  The  problem  of  numbers  r  Everybody 
knows  that  the  elementary-school  enroll- 
ment has  grown  enormously  since  1047. 
Many  already  seem  to  have  assumed  a  com- 
placent attitude — a  fact  known  Is  a  problem 
solved — without  realizing  that  the  first  o< 
the  really  big  blows  is  yet  to  com*:  the  group 
about  to  take  Its  [Hace  In  the  first  grade 
next  September  far  outnumbers  any  of  Its 
predecessors,  and  it  will  be  followed  by 
groups  of  like  size  until  September  1958. 
when  the  biggest  group  of  all — the  children 
bom  In  1952 — will  enter  the  first  grade. 
Thus  these  year-by-year  blows  will  continue 
to  fall  upon  an  already  overcrowded  ele- 
mentary-school sirstem  where  we  have  not 
at  any  time  In  the  past  had  an  adequately 
prepared  staff. 

The  battle  of  sheer  ntnnbers  Is  further 
complicated  by  the  call  to  replace  or  to  Im- 
prove the  competence  of  some  60,000  teach- 
ers now  in  the  classroom  who  have  completed 
less  than  one-half  of  the  reqtHrements  for 
the  bachelor's  degree.  We  must  recognize, 
also,  that  there  are  another  200,000  now  in 
service  whose  college  preparation  measures 
between  60  and  119  semester  hours. 

While  the  search  for  more  elementary- 
school  teachers  is  In  full  cry,  the  increased 
enrollment  has  not  yet  touched  the  high 
school.  The  first  modest  wave  will  roll  Into 
the  seventh  grade  next  September.  After 
that  time  the  increase  will  be  at  a  constantly 
accelerating  pace.  The  fact  not  generally 
understood,  however,  la  that  in  1960  there 
will  be  3  high-school  students  where  there 
were  2  In  1960.  Where  the  required  number 
of  teachers  will  be  Obtained,  and  where  and 
when  they  will  be  prepared,  are  unanswered 
questions.  It  seems  fair  to  assimie  that  re- 
gional accrediting  agencies,  long  in  control 
of  class  size  In  the  high  school,  wUl  bulwark 
the  efforts  of  those  local  authorities  who  have 
been  forced  to  condone  the  unlimited  over- 
crowding of  elementary-school  classrooms. 
The  current  struggle  to  vitalize  the  hlgh- 
•chool  program  In  terms  of  the  changing 
needs  of  students  might  easily  and  quickly 
be  vitiated,  if  vre  throw  overboard  our  pres- 
ent ideas  of  pupil-teacher  ratio.  It  is  timely, 
then,  to  ask  about  the  annual  production 
of  qualified  high-  aa  well  as  elementary- 
Bchool  teachers,  whenever  total  numbacs  are 
considered. 

2.  The  decline  In  collage  graduates:  With 
the  demobilization  of  1945-46  came  the  un- 
precedented upturn   in  coUege   enrollment. 
A  commonly  overlooked  fact,  however.  Is  that 
many  studenU  entered  college  in  the  early 
postwar  years,  not  as  freshmen,  but  as  sopho- 
mores. Juniors,  and  even  seniors.    Thus  the 
graduating  classes  grew  In  size  at  a  fastar 
pace  than  the  growth  of  the  total  student 
body.    We   are   not  again   likely   to   see  so 
many  seniors  in  any  one  year  until  the  total 
enrollment  approaches  the  3-mllllon  mark. 
Recipients  of  the  bachelor's  or  first  pro- 
fessional degree  nimibered  433,000  In   1050; 
that  figure  will  be  down  some  30  percent  in 
1953.  while  the  total  eoUege  enrollment  has 
fallen  only  modeatly.    Hidden  in  these  fig- 
ures,  however,   is   a   less   well-known   fact: 
the  number  of  college  graduates  prepared  to 
teach  In  high  school  will  show  a  drop  of  fully 
36  percent  from  1950  to  1953.    Moreover,  the 
decline  in  both  total  graduates   and  total 
number  prepared  to  teach   in  high  school 
will  continue  for  at  least  the  next  2  years, 
as  Is  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  present 
sophomore    and   Junior   classes    in   college. 
Only  the  present  freshman  class  Is  larger 
than  Its  Immediate  predecessor.    One  might 


ask  about  Korean  veterMis  entering  these 
upper  classes,  as  did  the  World  War  n  vet- 
erans. The  evidence  that  such  a  movement 
WiU  add  to  the  teacher  supply  U.  unhappUy, 
not  at  hand. 

Table  I  shows  the  year-by-year  changes 
In  total  college  graduates,  in  the  number 
prepared  to  teach  In  high  school,  and  in  the 
number  prepared  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
school.  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that,  al- 
though the  high-school  supply  has  fallen 
precipitately,  the  elementary-school  supply 


has  shown  modest,  but  eneoaraglDg  improve- 
ment. True,  the  S5.686  anticipated  elemen- 
tary-Bchool  candidates  cannot  go  far  toward 
meeting  a  realistic  demand  for  160.000  nest 
September.  True,  also,  the  potential  high- 
school  supply  of  55,468  seems,  on  the  sur- 
face, to  be  equal  to  the  anticipated  demand 
for  40.000  to  45.000  nest  September.  The 
critical  factor,  however.  Is  the  number  of 
these  1953  graduates  who,  although  they 
meet  certificate  requirements,  will  not  seek 
teaching  positions. 


Table  I. — Total  numbfr  of  college  graduattf,  nvmher  prepared  to  tearh  in  high  »rhoot, 
number  prepared  to  teach  in  elementary  school,  xrith  percent  of  year-hy-year  change, 
1949-^3 
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TaUe  n  contains  a  more  detailed  analysis 
<a  the  1952  and  the  1953  supply,  by  teaching 
field  and  by  sex.  The  maldistribution  of 
potential  teachers  among  the  high  school 


teaching  fields — a  factor  we  cannot  analyse 
in  this  brief  article — is  Indicated.  The  de- 
creasing percentage  of  men  in  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  fields  la  also  shown. 


Tablk  II. — College  graduate*  prepared  to  meet  tlandard  certificate  requirevitntt,  by  teaching 

field  and  by  sex,  t95i  and  1963 
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8.  Increasing  opportunitlee  outside  teach- 
ing :  Where  do  college  graduates  go?  In  only 
one  State,  unfortunately.  Is  an  analysis  made, 
in  the  fall,  of  the  occupations  of  all  coUege 
graduates  the  previous  spring.  It  is  com- 
monly known,  however,  that  (a)  many 
women  will  marry  and  not  seek  gainful  em- 
ployment, <b)  many  graduates  will  continue 
-with  advanced  atudy,  and  (c)  many  will 
accept  other  employment  openings  for  which 
their  college  studies  have  fitted  th«n.  Per- 
sonnel officers  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  are 
now  frequent  visitors  on  college  campuses. 
Many  of  the  finest  students,  although  pre- 
pared for  teaching,  are  lost  to  other  occupa- 
tions pm^ly  on  a  competitive  basis.  Our 
expanding  economy  promises  to  continue  this 
rate  of  ocanpetttlon.    Even  a  downturn  In 


business  cannot  be  expected  to  soften  this 
competition,  as  company  after  company  seta 
up  college  graduation  as  a  prerequisite  to 
certain  types  of  employment  and  to  promo- 
tion in  others.  The  total  effect  of  this  com- 
petition, however,  may  not  be  as  de^tatlng 
to  the  potentUl  supply  of  men  aa  la  the  call 
to  military  service. 

4.  The  prior  demand  of  national  defense: 
Throughout  its  history  America  has  been  re- 
quired to  turn  aside,  from  time  to  time,  for 
an  all-out  defense  effort.  Always,  however, 
we  have  assumed  that  we  were  neglecting 
certain  constructive  components  of  our  so- 
ciety only  temporarily,  that  we  would  soon 
return,  with  redoubled  effort,  and  that  we 
would  regain  the  lost  ground.  Never  before 
have  we  been  forced  to  project  Into  the  In- 
definite future  the  need  to  maintain  a  large 
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aiUlteiy  /oro*.  Nov;  cv^T  abl«-bodlad  jouzic 
nMUi  fac«»  tba  pnwpect  of  a  (or  move)  yean 
of  mlUtaiT  MTvto*.  This  meaiu  the  loee  of 
ncn  from  teaeblng  aenrlce  all  acroee  ibe 
board,  but  particularly  in  tboee  fleldji  taught 
ezdualvely  or  largely  by  men.  eucb  aa  agrl' 
culture,  Industrial  arte,  lAyslcal  and  health 
education,  and.  only  to  a  little  leas  extent, 
the  sciences  and  mathematics. 

UnlUu  earlier  emo^ncies  in  our  national 
life,  this  threat  projects  itself  on  into  the 
indefinite  futile.  The  prospect  of  an  ap> 
preciable  decrease  in  the  number  of  men  in 
the  Armed  Fwces  seems  remote.  Thus  the 
prospects  for  manpower  in  the  schools — ^lit- 
erally, the  services  of  men — mxist  be  reviewed 
in  new  terms.  We  have  no  comparable  ear- 
lier experience  to  draw  upon.  Even  one  dec- 
ade of  a  c<»istantly  diminishing  number 
of  men  in  all  levels  of  educational  service 
would  cast  its  shadows  many  years  beyond. 
The  loss  of  men  entering  the  profcesion 
now  means  that  they  cannot  emerge,  years 
later,  with  the  rich  first-hand  classroom  ex» 
perienee  so  necessary  to  success  in  the  di- 
verse responsibilities  of  educational  leader- 
ship. The  schools  emerged  from  the  war 
with  a  tragically  low  ijercentage  of  men 
In  elementary-  and  secondary-school  serv- 
ice. We  face  this  new  threat,  therefore,  with 
our  manpower  pool  already  dangeroualy  low. 

6.  Fewer  men  reach  adulthood  annually: 
When  the  military  draft  was  resumed  in  the 
taU  of  1960  the  oldest  in  the  l»-2«-year 
bracket  were  called  first.  Now  this  entire 
group  has  been  exhausted  and  only  those 
who  attain  military  service  age  annually  will 
be  available.  Although  literally  millions 
more  children  are  at  the  threshold  of  the 
first  grade,  there  continues  and  will  con- 
tinue for  another  10  years  to  be  only  about 
1.060,000  males  to  attain  age  18  each  year. 
The  inevitable  resiUt  of  these  changed  con- 
ditions has  not  yet  been  reaUzed.  Their 
affect  upon  the  number  of  men  available  for 
educational  service  is  cause  for  a  recanvass 
ct  the  entire  situation. 

C.  Returning  veterans  are  different:  On 
the  swtace  one  might  say,  "returning  vet- 
erans should,  from  now  on.  be  about  equal 
In  nimiber  to  the  men  2  years  yoiinger  now 
being  inducted."  True — If  the  slae  of  the 
znilKary  force  remains  constant — but  the 
veteran  is  a  different  man.  He  is  more  than 
3  years  nider  in  maturity,  worldwide  ex- 
perience, outlook,  family  status,  vocational 
amMtlons,  and  willingness  to  undertake,  or 
to  resume,  extended  preptaratlon  which  with- 
holds hina  from  production.  The  college 
soptuxnore  of  2  years  ago,  for  example,  is 
less  likely  to  enroll  as  a  college  Junior  after 
a  2-year  military  hitch.  If  he  goes  on  to  the 
bachelor's  or  an  advanced  degree  he  is  less 
likely  to  (dKxwe  teaching.  There  is  little 
available  evidence  that  teaching  is  recap- 
taring  the  man  who  was  headed  for  teaching 
before  he  entered  military  service. 

7.  The  struggle  for  funds :  AH  of  the  fore- 
going points  to  the  need  for  funds  so  that 
education  at  all  levels  may  compete  for  high- 
quality  personnel,  and  partlciilarly  men. 
Both  the  tax  dollar  and  the  private  contri- 
bution are  keenly  sought.  But  the  struggle 
does  not  end  here.  Physical  plants  every- 
where must  be  repaired,  replaced,  and  ex- 
panded. High  building  costs  tend  to  reshape 
the  struggle  for  the  educational  dollar  even 
after  it  is  obtained.  Where  and  how  a  quali- 
fied, adeqtiate  staff  can  be  obtained,  and  how 
it  can  be  retained — these  are  questions  for 
both  sober  thought  and  vigorous  action. 

CONCLXTBION 

The  Inevitable  conclusion  of  this  brief  re- 
view of  the  dominating  factors  in  the  cur- 
rent scene  is  that  the  schools  are  surely  los- 
ing the  "man"  in  their  manpower.  Not  only 
are  total  college  graduates  fewer,  year  by 
year,  not  only  are  fewer  graduates  preparing 
to  teach,  not  only  are  men  fewer  percentage- 
wise in  the  annual  classes  of  available  grad- 
uates, but  new  factors  serve  to  deplete  the 
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ra|ika  of  those  who  would  go  into  the  olass- 
One  factor  is  subject  to  the  Judgment 
the  man  who  might  become  a  teacher — 
competition  of  other  vocations  for  the 
trained  man.  The  other  factor  is  the 
to  the  national  defense — the  responaibil- 
of  every  able-bodied  young  man.  When 
factors  are  cast  against  the  background 
(a)  the  sharply  limited  number  of  boys 
attaining  adulthood  each  year,  and  (b)  the 
esprmovis  increase  in  the  number  of  teach- 
needed.  the  nature  of  the  task  ahead 
bektns  to  come  into  f  octis. 
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Thursday,  June  18,  19S3 


Mr.  KEPAUVEK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tl:e  Appendix  of  the  Ricoko  an  article 
M  ;tlng  forth  the  need  for  a  Congressional 
C  Kle  of  Fair  Conduct.  The  article  was 
w  Itten  by  Joseph  L.  Nellls,  an  able  attor- 
m  y  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  bar. 

The  aiticle  appeared  in  the  June-July 
Is  ;ue  of  the  Decalogue  Journal.  Mr.  Nel- 
li!  sets  forth  in  an  able  and  persuasive 
wiy  the  necessity  for  a  code  of  conduct 
for  congressional  investigating  commit- 
tees. He  Is  intimately  familiar  with  the 
SI  bject  matter,  having  done  outstanding 
se  rvlce  as  associate  counsel  of  the  Senate 
C  ime  Investigating  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  Ls  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
at  follows: 
i  >  Cdnobbssiokai.  Cook  or  Faib  Oottsucr 

(By  Joseph  L.  NeUis) 
I 

rhere  Is  a  mounting  demand  in  Congress 
ai  d  elsewhere  for  the  enactment  of  rules 
wliich  would  govern  the  hearings  of  eon- 
gr  Mslonal  committees,  in  terms  of  the  con- 
st tutional  rights  of  witnesses  and  for  the 
p\  rpose  of  curbing  the  excesses  of  certain 
investigating  committees  which  have  ex- 
ce»ded  the  bounds  of  pertinency  and  pro- 
pi  lety.  The  tempo  has  increased  since 
Ai  igxist  1051,  when  a  Joint  resolution,  intro- 
di  ced  by  Senator  Kxtauvxs  and  sponsored 
b]  10  Republicans  and  Democrats,  for  a 
"f  lir  play"  code  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Jv  diciary  Committee  and  died  with  the  end 
of  the  82d  Congress. 

[n  the  current  Congress,  Senator  Kx- 
TA  [TVXK,  along  with  Senators  Moisx,  Inde- 
peadent,  of  Oregon,  and  Lkhman.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  has  again  introduced 
sli  ailar  legislation  in  the  Senate,  and  Repre- 
se  itative  Ksathto,  Bepublican.  of  New  York, 
in  the  House.* 

Congressional  Investigations  are  anwng 
thi  most  important  of  legislative  functions. 
Cc  ngress  constantly  needs  factual  and 
balanced  information  upon  which  rest  de- 
eiiions  to  legislate  or  not  to  legislate.  The 
in  restigatlve  power,  when  properly  exer- 
clied,  is  a  protection  against  abuse  of  Oov- 
ermient  power;  conversely,  when  im- 
pr}perly  exercised.  It  is  tlie  epitome  of  the 
atause  of  Government  power.  The  leglsla- 
tii  e  inquiry  is  the  most  effective  means 
kr  own  to  om*  democracy  of  focusing  public 
at  «ntion  upon  national  problems.  It  is 
n<  w  history  that  many  of  our  most  bene- 


-  S.  Con.  Res.  10.  February  10.  1953. 


flcial  reforms  and  duuiges  in  policy  have 
had  their  roots  in  the  aftermath  of  con- 
gressional investigations.  An  instrument 
that  portends  so  much  good  should  not  be 
aUowed  to  be  prostituted  by  "star  chamber" 
methods  or  by  the  whims  or  fancies  of 
Individual  legislators. 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  this  moment  commit- 
tees of  Congress  operate  their  investigations 
and  hearings  under  as  many  rules  of  pro- 
cedure as  there  are  committees.  Some  com- 
mittees, depending  upon  the  type  of  inquiry 
azui  the  personal  inclination  of  the  chairman 
and  the  members,  have  no  rules  of  procedure 
at  aU.  Others  vote  upon  and  create  a  com- 
plete set  of  rules  in  advance  o<  the  first 
hearing.  Some  provide  for  the  right  of  a 
witness  to  have  counsel.  Others  do  not  per- 
mrit  counsel  to  be  present  or,  if  counsel  is 
present,  he  is  not  permitted  to  participate. 
In  other  cases,  no  witness  may  cross-examine 
other  witnesses  who  have  presented  damag- 
ing evidence  against  him;  some  permit  lim- 
ited cross-examination  through  the  submis- 
sion in  advance  of  questions  to  be  asked 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Some 
rules  provide  that  executive  (private)  hear- 
ings precede  public  questioning  of  witnesses. 
Other  committees  make  it  a  practice  to  put 
the  "raw  material"  on  in  a  public  hearing. 
Some  committees  allow  broadcasting  of  hear- 
ings—others not. 

With  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  procedure 
above  referred  to,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why 
thwe  has  been  so  much  chaps,  criticism,  and 
conflict.  Add  to  this  the  reluctance  of  courts 
to  interfere  with  the  legislative  inquiry  *  ss- 
ccpt  where  a  specific  case  of  invasion  of 
constitutional  rights  has  been  made  out,  and 
you  have  the  basic  causes  of  the  conflict 
between  the  assertion  of  individual  rights 
and  the  right  of  Congress  to  investigate. 

In  my  c^inion,  there  xteed  be  only  a  mln^ 
Imum  of  such  conflict,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
resolve  tt  in  derogation  of  cither  body  ot 
rights,  if  Congress  will  enact  for  lx)th  Houses 
a  set  of  rules  of  procedure  binding  upon  all 
committees,  whether  Senate  or  Bouse,  stand- 
ing or  special. 

The  mere  substitution  of  uniformity  and 
orderly  procedure  designed  to  produce  truth- 
ful testimony,  coupled  with  respect  for  con- 
stitutional rights,  sis  against  the  present 
status,  however,  is  not  enough.  There  must 
be  added  to  this  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  legislative  chairn>en  and  committee  coun- 
sel, as  well  as  witnesses  and  their  counsel, 
to  follow  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  rules, 
since  Individual  Interpretation  of  these  will 
do  much  to  give  them  strength  or  make  them 
nuUitles. 

B 

The  principal  recommendations  which 
have  been  made  are  directed  to  the  gravest 
problem — testimony  which  results  in  ciuu'- 
acter  defamation,  wLeretn  the  person  ac- 
cxised  has  little  or  no  ciuince  to  confront  his 
accuser,  or  where  retractions  and  explana- 
tions rarely  catch  up  with  the  sensation 
of  the  accusation.  To  this  end.  in  general, 
any  person  against  whom  a  charge  of  U- 
legality,  impropriety,  or  in  the  nature  ot 
defamation  has  been  made  should  have  an 
ample  and,  insofar  as  possible,  a  concurrent 
opportunity  to  make  a  statement  in  his  be- 
half or  cross-examine  his  accuser.  Thus,  if 
a  person  Is  Identified  and  believes  that  such 
testimony  or  comment,  made  by  a  committee 
member  or  counsel,  adversely  reflects  upon 
him.  he  should  be  permitted  to  file  a  state- 
ment under  oath  which  would  become  part 
of  the  same  record  or  to  personally  testify 
under  oath  immediately  after  the  adverse 
testimony  or  comment  is  given,  and  be  given 


'Townaejid  v.  V.  S.  (95  F.  (2d)  352): 
*nP7ithin  the  realm  of  legislative  discretion 
the  exercise  of  good  taste  and  good  judgment 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses  must  be  en- 
trusted to  those  who  have  Iieen  vested  with 
authority  to  conduct  such  Investigationa.'*: 
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an  opportunity  to  eroas-esamlne  and  caU 
witnesses  in  reasonable  number  In  hie  be- 
half.* 

Efforts  In  the  Senate  revolve  more  cloaely 
around  the  broader  aspects  of  the  problem. 
There,  efforts  are  being  made  to  resolve  prob- 
lems in  addition  to  those  of  a  witness  against 
whom  derogatory  material  has  been  lodged. 
Thus,  the  resolution  now  pending  *  In  general 
provides: 

I.  Advance  notice  to  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion against  whom  derogatory  information  is 
proix>sed  to  tie  presented  at  a  public  hearing. 

a.  No  derogatory  information  about  a  per- 
son or  organization  shall  be  presented  in 
public  hearing  unless  same  shall  have  been 
heard  in  executive  hearing  and  a  majority  of 
the  committee  votes  to  make  it  public. 

8.  Any  person  adversely  affected  shall  have 
the  right  of  counsel,  be  given  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  immediately  after  the  de- 
rogatory material  is  presented,  cross-examine, 
summon  a  reasonable  numl>er  of  witnesses 
In  his  belialf ,  file  a  rebuttal  statement  which 
siiall  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

4.  The  constitutional  claim  of  privilege,  if 
validly  asserted.  shaU  be  respected. 

5.  Private  affairs  of  individuals  shall  not 
be  Investigated,  except  upon  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  that  such  are  relevant  to 
the  inquiry. 

6.  Persons  shall  not  be  required  to  testify 
as  to  their  poUtical  or  religious  beUets,  except 
under  majority  vote  where  stich  is  voted  to 
be  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 

7.  UnUl  a  majority  and  minority  r^Mrt. 
If  any,  is  filed,  no  member  of  the  committee 
shiUI  make  derogatory  statements  alwut  a 
witness,  and  such  report  shall  Im  kept  ccm- 
fidential  until  olBcially  released. 

8.  Minority  reports  shall  lie  filed  simul- 
taneously with  any  majority  reports  in  in- 
vestigations into  the  private  affairs  ot 
citizens. 

9.  Where  a  committee  report  makes  de- 
rogat(H7  statements  about  persons  or  organi- 
sations, the  evidence  upon  wiiich  such 
sUtemenU  are  based  sbaU  be  made  public 
simultaneously. 

10.  All  media  of  public  information  shall 
have  access  to  public  hearings.  This  in- 
cludes radio  and  television  under  circum- 
stances whei^  the  apparatus  vised  will  not 
frighten,  distract,  or  physically  annoy  wit- 

II.  A  witness  who  objects  to  being  tele- 
vised or  broadcast  shaU  be  beard  with  these 
devices  turned  off. 

It  will  be  readUy  seen  that  the  ctirrent 
proposals  discussed  above  are  not  all- 
conclusive  and  do  not  resolve  all  the  eon- 
fltcts.  But  they  do  make  a  good  start  in 
the  right  direction,  and  if  followed  up  by 
the  comprehensive  proposals  now  being 
studied  by  various  bar  aaeoelations  and  sim- 
ilar groups  of  lawyers,  a  great  step  forward 
wiU  have  been  taken  in  which  neither  the 
righto  of  individuals  nor  the  acknowledged 
right  of  Congress  to  have  factual  information 
will  suffer  any  setback. 

Fundamentally,  the  legal  Implications  of 
congreMlonal  investigations  have  mtish- 
roomed  into  prominence  and  concern  because 
the  "common  Uw"  of  such  inquiries  has 
never  been  codified.  No  one  would  try  to 
impose  rules  followed  in  o\ir  courto  for  con- 
gressional bodies,  but  such  rules  without 
question  have  protected  the  rights  of  de- 
fendaato,  witnesses,  and  the  puMic  alike  to 
a  degree  never  experienced  by  the  ooxn-to  in 
the  days  when  prooedvure  there  was  governed 
by  common  law.  Administrative  agencies, 
too,  now  operate  under  a  code  of  procedure. 


•  Tills  is  the  easenee  of  Representative 
KxATiMo's  proposal,  ^bruary  18,  1962,  83d 
Congress,  2d  sess. 

*  The  11  basic  points  made  herein  are  the 
essence  of  the  Kefauver-Morse  proposals  ta 
B.  Con.  Res.  10,  89d  Cong.,  let  aess..  ^b- 
ruary  10,  1958. 


Similarly,  in  the  legislative  inquiry  field,  the 
pressing  need  of  our  time  is  for  a  codification 
of  the  iMst  of  what  may  be  called  the  com- 
mon law  of  committee  procedure,  coupled 
with  the  beneficial  new  rules  designed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  dlfflctUt  times  and 
modem  media  of  communication. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  great  reforms  In  oar 
history,  the  lawyers,  teachers,  educators,  and 
statesmen  of  our  country  must  exercise  their 
influence  in  obtaining  passage  for  uniform 
niles  <A  fair  play  in  the  Congress.  These 
leaders  cannot  wait  for  history  to  take  ito 
course.  The  committees  of  Congress,  which 
have  a  legitimate  and  highly  necessary  func- 
tion to  perform,  must  not  tie  permitted  to 
tiecome  the  modem  prototypes  of  Torque- 
mada's  inquisition,  with  the  resulting  decay 
in  all  the  values  we  hold. 

m 

A  final  word  needs  to  lie  added  concerning 
a  companion  measure  tliat  ought  also  to  re- 
ceive wide  support  from  the  liar  and  the 
public  at  large.  I  refer  to  the  need  for  a 
new  statute  on  the  subject  of  immunity  for 
witnesses  who  claim  the  constitutional  {ntIvI- 
lege  against  self-incrimination. 

Under  the  present  law  *  no  evidence  given 
by  a  witness  liefore  a  congressional  com- 
mittee may  be  used  against  him  in  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  except  for  perjin^  commit- 
ted in  giving  testimony.  The  purpose  of 
this  and  similar  "immunity"  statutes  is  to 
induce  the  giving  of  testimony  rather  than 
subjecting  the  witness  to  a  contempt  cita- 
tion. 

The  protection  of  such  statutee  must  be 
ooextezisive  with  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion.* Thus,  the  fifth  amendment  does  not 
deprive  Congress  of  the  right  to  compel  the 
giving  of  self-Incriminating  evidence  pro- 
vided complete  Immunity  is  also  accorded. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  the  eourts  have  never 
finally  settled  the  question  whether  the  im- 
munity statute  now  in  effect  is  a  sulistitate 
for  the  immunity  unquestionably  provided 
by  the  now-famous  pliraae:  "I  refuse  to  an- 
swer on  the  ground  it  may  tend  to  incrim- 
inate me." 

Here  again,  we  badly  need  legislative  elarl- 
flcatlon.  We  need  a  statute  which  provides 
that,  upon  claiming  the  oonstitutionai  prtrl- 
lege,  a  witness  may  tie  granted  immvmity 
from  Federal  prosecution  tiy  the  committee's 
majority  vote  upon  the  record  as  to  aU  or 
any  part  of  the  subject  matter  relating  to 
the  question  against  which  the  privilege 
claim  U  made,  thxu  securing  in  exchange 
vital  testimony  which  is  now  unavailable  lie- 
cause  of  the  legal  doubto  attendant  to  the 
present  statutes.  The  proposed  code  for 
fair  hearings  would  benefit  by  the  simultane- 
ous enactment  of  a  new  congressional  Im- 
munity statute,  becaiise  witnesses  who  took 
advantage  of  it  would  testify  directly  to  the 
facto,  leaving  no  room  for  the  unfair  In- 
nuendoes sometimes  drawn  from  refusals  to 
testify. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  Why 
should  anyone  oppose  these  reforms?  Legis- 
lative inquiries,  say  the  opponento.  are  not 
trials;  therefore  there  Is  no  need  for  "court- 
room" rules.  But.  in  the  public  mind,  in- 
vestigations have  all  the  trappings  of  a  trtal. 
and  a  witness  unfairly  treated  can  be  held 
up  to  ridicule,  loss  of  job,  repuUtlon.  his  fam- 
ily, and  friends.  This  is  greater  punishment 
than  a  court  can  impose.  liSglslatlve  in- 
quiries cannot  be  hamstnmg.  they  add.  l»y 
too-stringent  rules.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  view  that  mles  such 
as  are  proposed  would  hamstring  an  in- 
vestigation. On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
in-oduced    under    such    rules    would    have 


greater  probative  and  sobstantlal  value  for 
legislative  purpoaee  than  much  that  Is  ad- 
duced today. 

These  are  the  two  major  objections  wfaleli, 
it  Is  felt,  will  be  made.  Both  can  lie  met 
with  sufficient  proof  to  establish  that  Oon- 
grees  and  the  country  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  adoption  at 
uniform  rules  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 
Kvery  metropolitan  newsp^i^  carries  dally 
proof  of  the  pressing  need.  AU  that  Is 
needed  is  for  Congress  to  act. 


•  Sec.  634.  28  XJ.  S.  C.  Rev.  Stat.,  lec.  85», 
as  amended. 

•  Coittuelman  v.  Hitchcock  (1892)  (141 
IT  S.  647) :  "Legislation  cannot  detract  from 
the  privUege  affocded  by  the  OonetltatMn.'* 
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Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  MarylcnoU  missioner  Father 
James  A.  McCoi-mack  has  lived  under 
the  Communists  in  China  and  Icnows  the 
Communist  evil  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence. His  experiences  should  be  ado« 
quate  warning  to  all  Americans. 

I  include  herewith  the  Introduction 
and  first  two  chapters  of  his  pamphlet^ 
Blueprint  for  Enslavement: 

BLtrcFWMT  roa  ■kslavxiixnt 

(By  FathCT  James  A.  IfcOormlck.  M.  M.) 

ZmSOOUCTTON 

For  many  American  people,  communism  is 
BtUl  nothing  more  than  a  vrord — a  bogy 
used  to  frighten  them  into  paying  higher 
taxes  and  making  sacrifices.  For  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  the  Orient  and  elsewhere, 
communism  is  a  tyrannical  way  of  life,  a 
great  waU-less  prison  in  which  no  freedom 
or  liberty  exists,  whose  guards  htdd  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  starvation,  and  even  the 
control  of  what  their  prisoners  shall  think. 

I  know  because  I  lived  under  the  Com- 
munisto. 

It  Is  important  that  Americans  should 
realise  what  life  under  the  Reds  means. 
They  should  know  how  the  Communlste  take 
over  a  coimtry.  Then  they  wiU  understand 
why  they  are  tielng  asked  to  make  sacrifices. 
They  should  know  that  the  Communists 
boast  that  they  are  trying  to  destroy  America 
in  every  way  they  can,  and  to  discredit 
America  in  the  eyes  of  the  smaUo*,  weaker 
nations  of  the  world.  Then  they  will  remain 
ever  vigilant  to  keep  America  the  greatest 
free  nation  In  the  world.  Then  they  will 
not  condemn  mUlions  of  Chinese  people,  but 
WiU  put  the  blame  where  it  lielongs:  on  the 
evil  men  In  the  Kremlin  and  in  Peking  who 
planned  and  executed  the  enslavement  ot 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  people. 

CRAPrm  1.  How  tbs  Commvnisxs  Tskx  Ovfll 
A  ComrrsT  ^^ 

When  I  returned  to  China  In  1947.  after 
a  furlough  in  the  United  States.  I  was  imme- 
diately struck  by  the  anti-American  feel- 
ing. When  I  had  left  China  a  year  before. 
Americans  were  being  hailed  as  "Saviors  oC 
China"  and  "Uberators  from  Japanese  Ag- 
gression." Now  these  eapreasions  of  gratU 
tude  had  disappeared. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  realifled  that  ttls 
antifoteign  and  anti-American  feeling  was 
a  msasuie  ot  the  suooess  of  Oemmunirt 
propaganda. 
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tn  qniTtgfcAi  teld  me  that 
tte  rlckaliJiv  ooolloa  and  dock  laborera  be- 
Uered  that  It  was  the  Communist  anolea, 
and  not  the  Americana,  wbo  drove  the  Jap- 
out  af  China.  I  did  not  bellere  them. 
when  many  Chinese  told  me  the  same 
thine.  I  knew  that  the  Americans  had  been 
speelrtng  the  truth. 

Although  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
the  Japanese  had  never  met  In  a  single 
major  battle,  the  Communists  proved  once 
again  that  If  you  tell  a  lie  often  enough, 
and  loud  enough,  people  will  come  to  be- 
lieve It. 

Besides  being  anti-American,  this  well- 
laid  propaganda  campaign  was  also  directed 
against  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government. 
Reading  today's  American  newspapers,  I 
cannot  htip  but  think  of  what  went  on  In 
China  In  1947-48.  Charges  of  corruption, 
graft.  Ineffldency,  and  Incompetence  were 
on  everyone's  llpa.  The  propaganda  ma- 
chine had  caused  people  to  mistrust  their 
government.  Mmy  felt  that  the  Commu- 
nists were  right — a  change  was  needed. 

Tet  In  these  last  2  years  of  life  under  the 
KatlonallBt  Oovemment,  I  never  met  anyone 
who  said  that  be  personally  bad  any  experi- 
ence with  any  grafter.  It  was  always  some- 
one else.  No  local  corrupt  officials  were 
named.  The  charge  was  always  general — 
someone  in  high  position  had  taken  fan- 
tastic amounts  of  the  people's  money. 

Of  eourae.  there  have  always  been  oOdals 
In  the  Chinese  Goverimient  wbo  took 
"squeeze.**  just  as  recent  Washington  revela- 
tions point  oxit  that  certain  American  officials 
do  not  have  clean  hands.  Tet  It  would  be  a 
■•rtouB  mistake  to  generalise  that  all  Chinese 
officials  were  corrupt.  Just  as  It  would  be  a 
mtstake  to  generallae  In  such  a  manner 
about  our  own. 

Moreover,  when  the  Commxinlst  revolution 
was  over  some  of  the  officials  In  my  region 
who  were  most  negligent  In  their  duties,  who 
used  the  most  severe  means  to  collect  taaes. 
who  brought  a  bad  name  to  the  National- 
ists, turned  out  to  have  high  jobs  In  the  Red 
lUerarchy.  They  had  been  planted  with  the 
Ifatlonallsts.  They  had  done  their  Job  of 
sabotage  well. 

in  the  army  It  was  the  same  story.  Com- 
munist agents  Infiltrated  through  high  and 
low  places.  As  soldiers  in  the  ranks  they 
complained.  "Why  should  we  flght  the  Reds? 
Why  shoiUd  we  get  killed?  What  do  we  get 
out  of  It?" 

A  favorite  slogan  of  the  Reds  in  this  guer- 
rilla period  was:  "Soldiers.  We  are  all  broth- 
ers. We  must  not  kill  each  other."  It  was 
painted  on  walls,  on  telephone  poles,  and  on 
signs  fastened  to  trses.  Tbday  new  slogans 
hang  in  these  places  which  read:  "We  must 
liate.    We  must  kill  our  enemies.** 

Other  soldiers  who  were  willing  to  flght 
Were  told.  TXjnt  flght.  Give  up.  The  gen- 
eral has  sold  out  to  the  Reds."  In  some 
cases  the  Reds  had  succeeded  In  buying  out 
the  general,  but  for  the  most  part  the  slogan 
was  designed  only  to  take  the  heart  out  of 
the  troops. 

Bed  Intelligence  knew  exactly  the  number 
of  troops  facing  them,  .their  equipment  and 
disposition,  their  food  supplies,  and  the 
amount  of  ammunition  Issued  to  each  sol- 
dier. Unless  the  Reds  had  an  overwhelming 
number  of  troops,  they  retreated.  When  suf- 
ficient forces  were  massed  by  them,  they 
would  send  word  to  the  Nationalists  that 
they  were  outnumbered  4  to  1. 

My  ovni  town  was  captured  by  aoo  guer- 
rillas, moaUy  high-school  boys,  who  used  this 
combination  of  force  and  fraud.  A  garrison 
of  300  Nationalist  mUltla  was  stationed  la 
the  town.  Only  2  men  had  authority  over 
the  mllltlai — the  major  in  charge  of  8  com- 
panies, and  the  county  magistrate,  who  was 
the  civilian  administrator  for  the  whole 
county.  The  Beds  knew  they  could  capture 
the  whcOs  county  U  they  could  eliminate 
these  2  men. 


rhey  bribed  the  major  with  money  and 
the  promise  of  a  big  job  after  the  libera- 
tion. The  major  Invited  the  magistrate  to 
fU  iner  one  Sattirday  night.  While  at  dinner 
tHey  were  supposed  to  be  capimred  by  a 
small  band  at  Reds.  Then  the  Red  forces, 
rumored  to  be  3,000  strong,  would  attack 
tke  town.  The  major  was  to  send  word  to 
tkB  mllltla  to  surrender  to  s\ich  an  over- 
w1  kclming  number. 

rbe  country  magistrate  became  suspicious 
di  ring  the  course  of  the  meal,  and  excusing 
himself  momentarily,  went  out  the  back 
d(  or,  over  the  fence,  and  made  his  way  to  an 
er  ipty  grain  warehouse  where  1  company 
of  100  mllltla  were  quartered.  He  had  barely 
ar  rived  when  the  Reds  attacked  the  town. 

K  messenger  tn  Nationalist  uniform  ap- 
peared before  the  warebovise  and  shouted 
tb  at  the  major  commanded  them  to  give  up. 
H(i  said  the  other  two  companies  had  ai- 
re uty  surrendered.  The  magistrate  refused, 
aid  before  long  the  warehouse  was  sur- 
roiuxled  by  a  howling  mob  oi  Communlat 
soldiers. 

rbe  next  day  while  bands  of  Reds  pa- 
trolled the  streets  oi  the  town,  barricades 
mide  from  doors  and  tables  were  placed 
aiDund  the  warehouse  by  the  Communists. 
But  every  Bed  who  expottd  himself  got  a 
bullet  aimed  at  him  from  the  warehouse. 
Tlie  second  night  passed  as  the  first.  At 
di  wn  the  doors  of  the  warehouse  were  thrown 
Of  en  and  the  100  Nationalist  soldiers  rushed 
ttie  barricades.  The  Reds  fled  in  discx-der, 
aid  the  company  of  militia  led  by  the  loyal 
magistrate  made  for  the  mountaina. 

It  was  a  great  loss  of  face  for  the  Commu- 
nl  Its  and  during  the  next  8  nxmths  every 
a1  tempt  was  made  to  captinre  the  "reactlon- 
aikes."  The  magistrate's  company  of  100 
m  en  had  been  Joined  by  200  others  who  did 
not  like  the  Reds.  Against  this  force  d 
SCO  the  Reds  sent  3.000  troops  with  Instruc- 
tims  to  liquidate  the  magistrate  and  his 
fcUowers. 

The  magistrate  ehoss  his  defense  site  with 
care— a  hlUtop  at  a  bend  in  the  river.  To 
reach  it  the  Reds  had  to  cross  the  river  in 
beats.  The  magistrate  allowed  the  Reds  to 
asiemble  boats  and  plan  their  Invasion.  He 
mftde  his  men  hold  their  fire  while  the  first 
bitch  of  Reds  was  ferried  across  the  river. 
Wben  the  second  group  of  Invaders  was  in 
midstream  the  magistrate  gave  the  oom- 
mmd  to  fire.  His  men  let  go  with  rifle  fire 
aid  two  machineguns.  The  Beds  were 
m>wed  down  by  hundreds.  They  made  two 
m>re  attempts  to  cross  the  river.  Finally 
til  e  Natlqg^Uft  machineguns  became  too  hot 
to  fire  any  longer  and  ammimitlon  ran  low. 
Tlw  magistrate  ordered  his  men  to  retreat. 

&  third  of  the  Red  force  was  wiped  out  in 
tfa  Is  engagement.  The  magistrate  led  his  300 
mm  north,  where  he  joined  the  guerrillas 
who  were  supplied  by  i>arachutes  from 
diang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa. 

rhe  name  of  this  county  magistrate  Is 
sp:dcen  vrith  affection  and  respect  by  the 
people,  who  expect  him  to  come  back  some 
dsjT  and  liberate  them.  Here  was  one 
Ni  tlonallst  official  who  gave  the  lie  to  the 
Cc  mmunlst  propaganda  that  all  Nationalists 
w<re  corrupt. 

The  major  who  betrayed  his  trust  dlsap> 
pe  ired  from  sight.  The  mllltla  which  sur- 
rendered was  sent  away  for  a  Communist 
Ini  loctrlnatlon  course,  after  which  the  bo3r8 
wt  re  taken  Into  the  Red  army.  Now  an  oc- 
cajilonal  letter  comes  to  one  of  their  parents 
fr<  im  Knrea  or  Manchuria,  but  most  of  them 
ha  ve  never  been  heard  from  again. 

Uter  the  mllltla  left,  the  Reds  moved  into 
th  t  coimty  buildings  and  set  up  a  k>cfel  gov- 
eriment.  Everything  had  been  carefully 
pl<  hnned  in  advance.  Public  iu>tices  were  put 
up  reasstirlng  the  people  that  everything 
w<  uld  go  on  as  before.  The  first  Job  was  to 
ge:  the  county  back  on  its  feet,  to  nkake 
cv  uryone  prosperous  and  happy. 
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Than  what  tHe  Beds  said.  But  K  dldat 
happen  that  way. 

CBARm  s.  BIB  paouisss  AND  mrosicaxcBs 

Besides  the  war  of  propaganda  to  discredit 
the  government  and  break  the  morale  of  the 
army,  the  Communists  had  carried  on  a  full- 
scale  attack  aimed  at  disrupting  transporta- 
tion and  disorganizing  business.  In  this  way 
they  hoped  to  create  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people,  and  to  weaken  the  Influence  of 
the  businessmen,  whom  they  called  eiq;)ltal- 
Ists. 

The  Red  guerrillas  bvu-ned  all  the  bridges 
to  prevent  trucks  from  transporting  food 
and  other  essentials  and  to  stop  all  travel 
except  on  foot.  The  cost  of  food  climbed 
higher  each  day.  Essential  materials  for 
manufacturing  were  unavailable,  and  unem- 
ployment became  widespread.  Soon  every- 
one  was  grumbling. 

I  heard  one  old  Chinese  woman  with  no 
interest  In  {wUtlcs  say.  "I  wish  the  Beds 
would  take  over.  They  propolse  to  1»lng 
prices  down." 

This  was  exactly  what  the  Communists 
wanted  to  happen.  Meanwhile,  the  Reds 
were  promising  the  people  everything.  While 
they  caused  the  trouble,  they  championed 
the  rights  of  the  working  people  and  farmers. 
They  promised  to  build  new  factories  and  pay 
high  wages.  Everyone  would  be  happy  onca 
they  bad  power. 

Now  after  3  years  of  communism  there  mn 
no  new  factories.  Wages  are  high,  but  there 
is  no  work.  Prices  have  come  down  because 
the  Oovemment  fixed  them,  but  the  people 
are  without  money  to  buy.  Faced  with  this 
problem,  the  Communists  have  found  a  new 
solution.  The  Chinese  population  must  be 
reduced.  They  have  put  this  policy  Into  ef- 
fect with  an  estimated  17  million  deaths — 
5  million  executed.  12  million  starved  to 
death — mostly  people  who  resisted  them. 

ShorUy  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  tho 
head  of  the  Communist  Party  In  Japan  was 
publicly  reprimanded  by  Moscow  and  de- 
moted, becaxise  he  said  that  the  Communist 
revolution  In  Japan  could  be  accomplished 
by  peaceful  means.  I  was  unable  to  under- 
stand this  attlude  of  Moscow  until  I  wit- 
nessed the  Red  revolution  in  China. 

The  Communists  do  not  want  to  take  a 
country  by  peaceful  means.  Marxist  theory 
says  it  must  be  done  by  violence.  This  is 
desired  because  violence  breeds  fear,  and  fear 
Is  the  meat  on  which  communism  lives. 

People  wUl  not  obey  the  Beds;  they  win 
not  submit  to  every  order;  they  will  resist 
being  robbed  of  their  farms  and  businesses, 
their  homes,  their  rights  over  their  children, 
their  liberties,  and  their  lives — unless  they 
are  convinced  that  disobedience  means  death. 
Fear  must  be  made  the  motivation  of  their 
actions. 

The  Reds  bring  this  principle  home  to  the 
people  by  shooting  prominent  cltlsens.  In 
every  dty,  town,  every  village,  people  are  shot 
as  examples. 

The  first  thing  the  Reds  did  when  they  took 
over  our  village  was  to  confiscate  all  weapons. 
Z  was  just  finishing  a  tasteless  Sunday  dinner 
at  my  Maryknoll  mission  when  the  cook  ran 
in  and  said  that  the  Reds  were  at  Lee  Ah 
Sam's  house  next  door  demanding  his  two 
guns.  I  peeked  through  the  curtains  to  see 
what  was  going  on. 

There  were  10  Reds  at  Lee's  house.  The 
leader  was  well  known  to  me,  since  he  lived 
a  mile  down  the  road.  In  his  hand  be  car- 
ried a  list  of  all  his  neighbors  who  had  guns. 
He  was  backed  up  by  nine  high-school  boys 
who  had  joined  up.  Lee  and  the  other  peo- 
ple of  the  village  gave  up  their  guns  without 
a  struggle.  Now  the  Reds  were  sure  there 
could  be  no  resistance. 

That  night  about  a  dozen  Reds  went  to 
the  homes  of  three  young  men.  They 
knocked  on  each  door  shortly  after  midnight. 
As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  they  burst 
into  the  house,  seizing  the  man  they  wanted. 
When  the  three  prisoners  had  been  taken. 
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they  were  led  Into  a  nearby  field.  A  few 
minutes  later  loud  screams  were  heard,  and 
then  finally  gunfire.  No  one  dared  to  ven- 
ture out  unti'  da3rllght  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Then  the  bruised  and  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  youths  were  discovered.  The 
boys  had  been  cruelly  beaten  with  rifles  and 
then  shot.    They  had  once  fought  the  Reds. 

As  the  days  passed  the  stories  became  more 
frequent  about  men  being  taken  from  their 
homes  at  night.  Some  were  shot  immedi- 
ately, others  simply  disappeared.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  our  Red  county 
government  executed  about  200  bandits. 
The  next  year  they  executed  over  1,000  "ene- 
mies of  the  people,"  anyone  who  resisted 
them. 

The  Reds  were  very  friendly  that  first  year, 
except  to  those  who  openly  resisted  them. 
They  were  affable,  approachable,  and  full  of 
zeal  for  their  cause.  Most  of  them  were 
young  boys,  about  20  years  of  age.  with  a 
sprinkling  of  girls.  Many  were  Idealists  who 
expected  a  t)etter  China  to  emerge  from  their 
struggle.  Others  were  opportunists  who  be- 
lieved that  China  and  Russia  would  conquer 
the  world,  and  they  wanted  to  get  on  the 
gravy  train  early,  thus  Insuring  seniority  and 
a  good  job. 

It  was  the  businessman  who  suffered  the 
most  when  the  Reds  took  over. 

Mr.  Lo  was  the  biggest  merchant  In  oxir 
region.  He  owned  five  big  stores  In  town, 
and  purchased  rloe,  farm  produce,  firewood, 
timber,  and  charcoal  from  the  farmers  of  our 
region,  selling  these  goods  down  the  river  In 
the  big  cities.  Within  a  week  after  the  Reds 
took  over  they  placed  a  fixed  tax  on  each 
store.  The  tax  was  fixed  at  as  m\ich  as  they 
thoxight  the  traOlc  would  bear.  They  would 
grant  no  reductions.  Like  most  young  peo- 
ple without  business  experience,  they  thought 
the  merchants  were  coining  money. 

Mr.  Lo  had  dealt  very  sucoessfully  with 
many  a  tax  problem  under  the  old  govern- 
ment. He  did  not  t>other  to  protest  his  Im- 
possible tax  to  the  youngsters  who  sat  behind 
the  desks  at  the  eounty  tax  bureau.  He  In- 
vited the  county  commissar  and  his  staff  to  a 
Chlnsss  banquet  of  30  courses.  When  the 
sumptuous  meal  was  over  and  bis  guests  were 
feeling  more  than  satisfied,  Mr.  Lo  started  to 
bring  up  the  subject  of  taxes. 

The  county  eommtasar  held  up  his  hand 
and  said,  **I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say. 
Your  tax  Is  too  heavy.  After  seeing  this  ban- 
quet tonight.  I  believe  we  underestimated 
your  wealth.  From  now  on  your  tax  will  bs 
doubled." 

Soon  afterward  Mr.  Lo  committed  suicide. 


QucstiM  of  CoaditioBS  To  Govern  Hos- 
pitaloalioii  of  Noa-Sorrke-Cowiocted 
Vetenas  Skould  Bo  Left  to  Vctenuu' 
Affaire  Committee  for  Stn^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  ifrw  jERSirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
motion  now  pending  before  the  House 
calls  for  a  detennlnatk>n  of  the  policy  to 
govern  Uie  conditions,  if  any.  under 
which  veterans  may  be  entitled  to  hos- 
pitalization for  non-servicc-connected 
dlsatmity. 

The  bill  now  before  us.  H.  R  5690,  the 
second  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill.  1954.  on  page  19.  commencing  with 
line  17  and  ending  with  Un«  6  on  pago 


20,  seeks  to  change  the  existing  law  re- 
lating to  the  conditions  under  which 
veterans  with  non-service-connected 
disability  may  receive  hospitalization. 

The  present  law  governing  such  cases.  - 
Public  Law  2,  73d  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed—title 38,  United  States  Code,  section 
706 — provides: 

The  statement  under  oath  of  the  an>li- 
cant  on  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AffaUs  shall 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  inability 
to  defray  necesbary  expenses. 

The  Appropriation  Committee  has 
presented  an  entirely  new  approach  to 
govern  cases  of  this  kind.  It  would  seem 
to  be  presupposed  that  some  veterans 
might  falsely  allege  their  inability  to 
defray  hospital  expenses.  Some  in- 
stances have  been  shown  to  justify  this 
charge.  However.  If  such  do  exist  they 
are  the  rare  exception.  But,  In  my  opin- 
ion it  is  highly  improper  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  in- 
vestigate any  nonnservice-connected  vet- 
erans statement  of  inability  to  defray 
the  cost  of  hospitalization  treatment,  or 
domiciliary  care,  where  reason  exists  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  such  statement, 
and.  with  the  further  duty  to  make 
every  effort  to  collect  from  any  veteran 
according  to  his  ability  to  pay  for  such 
hospitalisation,  treatment,  or  care. 

The  unpropriety  of  placing  any  such 
obligation  upon  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  readily  discernible. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  no  standard 
or  formula  is  set  up  as  to  what  shall 
consUtute  ability  to  pay.  What  might 
seem  just  in  one  case  could,  if  applied 
to  another  case,  be  very  unjust.  If  Con- 
gress wishes  to  have  ability  to  pay  as  a 
test,  then  It  should  fix  and  determine 
the  rules  or  standards  that  are  to  apply. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  whole  ques- 
tion is  one  that  should  be  left  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  study 
and  recommendation  to  the  House. 

It  should  not  be  hastily  decided  but 
only  after  the  most  careful  study  and 
consideration  by  the  proper  delegated 
conmiittee.  For  this  reason  I  shall  vote 
to  strike  the  controversial  section  from 
the  bill.  If  such  motion  prevails  then 
the  question  will  l>e  one  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proper  committee  of  the 
House. 


La>enHoB— To  Refami  dw  ABti-CommiH 
Bttt  POW*t  to  tke  Ro^  Is  Destroyisg 
tke  Free  World's  Gre»test  PsydMlof- 
acal  OffcBsive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARL£S  J.  KERSTEN 


IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVX8 

Thurtdav,  June  4,  19  i3 
Mr.  KERSTEf  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  great  weapons 
that  providence  has  afforded  the  free 
world  in  defense  against  the  world  Com- 
munist threat.  The  fhsi  is  a  physical 
one  in  which  we  are  spending  tuUions: 
The  atomic  bomb.    The  second  is  » 


spiritual  one  of  which  we  are  scarcely 
aware  but  It  Is  far  more  powerful.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  communism 
among  the  SOD  millions  of  the  enslaved, 
particularly  among  the  Communist 
armed  forces.  

This  Is  involved  In  the  POW  Issue  in 
Korea. 

I  would  like  to  Include  In  my  remarks 
an  excellent  article  in  Life  magazine  by 
John  Osborne  on  the  POW's  of  Korea: 
An  Issui  Which  Has  49.000  Pa«ts— A  Visit 

TO    PW    OA«tP8    TK    KO«KA    8h0V»8    TH*    RX- 
FATSIATlOJf  PBOBLKM  IB  NO  AB»T«ACTIOIf  BTTT 

4  TEST  or  Otni  Lotaltt  to  PaiKMDLT  Asians 

(By  John  Osborne) 
The  26-polnt  prisoner-of-war  agreement 
signed  on  Monday  at  Panmunjom  by  no 
means  settles  a  question  that  has  plagued 
the  American  command  and  pricked  the 
American  conscience  since  the  early  days  of 
the  Korean  war.  Thta  is  a  question  that  Is 
spUt  Into  49,000  parts — each  part  a  friendly 
North  Korean  or  Chinese  prisoner  of  war 
who  has  openly  stated  that  he  does  not  want 
to  return  to  his  Communist-run  country. 
Even  while  turning  over  these  men  to  a 
commission  of  neutrals  appointed  by  the 
U.  N.  the  United  States  cannot  evade  the 
moral  responsiblUty  undertaken  when  we 
pledged  our  word  to  safeguard  those  who 
gambled  their  Uvea  against  their  desire  to 
be  on  our  side. 

Every  Chinese  and  North  Korean  prisoner 
taken  by  U.  N,  forces  has  been  asked  whether 
he  wants  to  be  held  in  a  camp  for  repatriates 
or  a  camp  for  nonrepatrlates.  Eight  put  a€ 
10  Chinese  as  well  as  North  Koreans  cap- 
tured in  recent  months  have  answered  that 
they  want  to  be  sent  to  a  nonrepatriata 
camp.  By  this  very  act  of  choloe.  these 
men  have  struck  a  telling  blow  against 
communism.  The  Commimlsts  recognise 
thU  group  for  what  It  U:  a  powerful  weapon 
of  the  free  world.  The  free  world,  unfor- 
txmately,  tends  to  think  of  these  prisoner- 
allies  as  a  nuisance  or,  in  less  human  terms, 
as  a  sticky  and  abstract  issue. 

I  was  at  Panmun)om  when  the  tmoe  talks 
were  resumed  on  April  36.  There,  and  at 
Seoul  and  Pusan  and  in  Tokyo.  I  have  spent 
many  hours  discussing  the  prisoner-of-war 
issue  and  what  Is  behind  it  with  generals 
and  ambassadors,  with  Ob  and  colonels, 
with  stanch  old  Syngman  Rhee.  But,  untU 
the  other  day.  It  was  as  unreal  to  me  ss  it 
mtist  be  to  the  miUions  everywhere  who' 
await  news  from  Panmunjom.  It  becama 
real  to  me  only  when  I  flew  to  Cheju  Island, 
off  the  southern  tip  o<  Korea.  There  tha 
cold  statistics  of  Panmunjom — 104,600  North 
Korean  prisoners,  30,000  Chinese  stlU  in  our 
custody— fall  away  and  the  prisoner-of-war 
issue  become  a  tragedy  of  feUow  humans. 
It  is  readily  evident  at  the  camp  of  those 
thousands  who  have  decided  not  to  go  bade 
that  tliey  mean  to  liold  to  that  choice  come 
what  may.  But  they  are  not  convinced  that 
some  day,  somewh«*.  they  win  be  released 
as  freemen.  President  Btewihower  says  they 
can  count  on  it.  The  prlsonMs,  however, 
remain  unsure  and  afraid. 

Tht  nature  of  this  uncertainty  and  fetr 
was  brought  home  to  me  by  an  American 
named  Earle  Woodberry,  a  gaimt  Preeby-, 
tertan  ndsslonary  who  haa  lived  In  Ohin* 
off  and  on  since  1806  and  is  now  a  chaplain 
at  PW  camp  No.  S  on  CheJu.  Despite  the 
repeiU^d  assurances  from  high  oAelals  of 
the  United  States  and  U.  N.,  a  prisoner  put 
this  question  to  Chaplain  Woodberry  In  sim- 
ple slncertty:  •T>»n  me  the  truth,"  he  asked. 
"Do  you  think  there  Is  any  hope  for  usr* 
With  all  the  conviction  he  could  muster, 
the  chaplain  said  he  thought  there  was  hops. 
The  prtsonsr.  half  believing,  turned  away  to 
pass  the  word  among  the  1«,M0  other  Chines* 
PWs  in  the  eamp  trtio  Have  said  tbif  XMHT 
want  to  go  horn*.  i   '^  ■' 
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Cteaq>  9o.  8.  atoo  on  Cbeju.  Is  •  diffarcnt 
Btory.  Bert  are  kept  SAW  CblncM  wbo  har* 
■aid  they  do  wmnt  to  return  to  tbctr  Ooibo 
rnimlat  bomelaiuL  Here  I  watched  7  pria- 
ooen  equatttog  behind  the  innermost  at 
4  harbsd-wtre  (enoes  which  sunoimd  thetr 
compounds.  A  OI  ffuard  with  a  b^oneted 
rifle  on  his  shoulder  stood  facing  them  In 
"dead  man's  alley"  between  the  two  Inner 
fences.  It  te  called  dead  man's  alley  be- 
cause any  prisoner  caught  between  the  fences 
would  be  shot  on  sight.  The  prisoners  stared 
at  the  soldier  wtth  unwavering  hate  and 
threw  rocks  toward  him. 

Toward  him.  but  not  at  hJm.  One  luf  one 
the  nxdcs  fell  short — 13  feet.  8  feet.  6  feet 
from  the  soldier.  As  each  rock  fell,  a  tiny 
cloud  of  dust  rose  and  swirled  about  the 
soldier  and  skittered  away  on  the  Incessant 
wind.  Sometimes  the  soldier  looked  at  the 
prisoners.  Sometimes  he  glanced  down,  with 
a  tight  grin,  at  the  rocks  and  the  dust  they 
raised.  Sometimes  be  moved  a  little  to  ease 
his  stance.  But  the  rifle  never  left  his  shoul- 
der. The  prisoners  were  merely  doing  what 
they  had  been  ordered  to  do.  clear  their 
compound  of  rocks.  Or  so  it  appeared.  They 
were  also  taking  this  chance,  ss  they  take 
every  chance,  to  tease  and  tear  at  the  nerves 
ot  their  keepers. 

At  other  camps  of  the  Koje  Island  group, 
where  70.500  Korth  Koreans  dssstfled  as  Com- 
munlst  repatriates  are  held:  on  the  mainland, 
where  there  are  34.000  North  Koreans  who  say 
they  want  to  stay  in  the  south;  and  at  a 
camp  for  a  few  hundred  sick  and  transient 
Chinese  near  Pusan.  tha  same  alternate 
friendliness  and  hatred  are  found.  And  at 
all  of  them  there  la  a  wall  between  the  keepers 
and  the  kept. 

It  Is  a  higher  and  more  forbidding  wall, 
•nd  a  harder  one  to  cross,  than  the  wire  fences 
around  the  compounds.  It  Is  s  wall  of  lan- 
guage and.  more  fundamentally,  of  simple 
human  mlsxmderstandlng.  It  is  the  well 
that  stands  everywhere  In  Asia  between 
America  and  its  friends,  and  between  Amer- 
ica and  its  enemies,  too.  Nowhere  In  Asia 
have  we  had  the  chance  to  study  that  wall, 
and  anally  breach  It,  that  we  have  had  at  the 
prison  camp.  Nowhere  has  our  failure,  on 
the  whole,  been  mart  apparent  than  at  the 
Chinese  camps  on  Cheju  Island. 

Both  camps  are  near  the  coast,  within 
sight  of  the  sea.  about  50  miles  apart. 
Camp  9.  for  Chinese  who  have  declared 
against  going  back  to  conuntmism.  was 
opened  in  late  April  1953,  Just  outside  the 
grimy  flshtng  port  of  llosxilp'o.  Camp  8,  for 
hostile  Chinese,  was  opened  last  Jime  near 
CheJu  City,  capital  of  the  Island  jn'ovince. 

The  prisoners  ot  CheJu  Island  were 
brought  there  last  year  from  Koje  and  its 
satellite  Islets,  where  all  captives  taken  in 
this  war  were  held  until  the  spring  of  1953. 
And  nearly  everything  that  has  happened 
on  Cheju  since  then  can  be  understood  only 
if  we  first  look  back  to  where  it  had  Its 
beginnings,  on  KoJe.  Today  the  details  of 
that  story  are  all  but  lost  in  a  bltir  of  blood 
and  wishful  memories.  It  was  there  that 
our  Far  Cast  Command  was  first  confronted. 
In  late  1051,  with  the  unorthodox  preaence 
of  thousands  of  prisoners  who  said  they 
were  on  our  side  and  never  wanted  to  go 
back  to  North  Korea  or  Communist  China. 

This  was  so  unbelievable  that  our  high 
command  paid  very  little  attention  at  first. 
The  truce  talks  seemed  to  be  getting  some- 
where, and  our  negotiators  had  confidently 
ass\ired  the  Commxinlsts  that  at  least  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  of  the  one-hun- 
drsd-and-twenty-five-thousand-odd  prison- 
en  then  In  our  hands  would  be  handed 
back  without  fuss  or  hindrance.  Just  when 
agreement  seemed  near  the  word  filtered  up 
from  the  camps  that  maybe  we  bad  better 
make  sure  about  that. 

So  In  early  April  of  1953  representatives 
at  the  Tar  Bast  Command  went  to  KoJe  to 
make  sure.  They  ordered  a  mass  screening 
ot  the  prisoners,  the  whole  mixed  mob  c€ 
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and  they  gave  their  staffs  Just  a  week 

the  Job.    Out  al  that  hectic  week  has 

an   endless   barrage   of   charges   and 

The  oOelal  Army  word  stUl 

the  screening  was  fairly  and  aceu- 

ccmducted.    This  haa  been  disputed 

number  of  unobligated  witnesses,  who 

that  the  ruah  nature  of   the  Job. 

[treasure  put  on  prlsraiers.  and  the  in- 

of  the  screoiing  staffs  resulted  in 

picture  that  was  false — and  actually 

to  the  benefit  of  the  Reds. 

has  even  been  charged  that  thoae  who 

the  screenings — Americana  more 

supervising  Chinese  and  Korean  in- 

for  the  Chinese  prisoners.  Korean 

for    the   North    Koreans — were 

to   falsify   the   resxilt.    Probably   they 

not.  but  the  result  was  the  same  as  if 

had   been.    Thousands    of    bewildered 

and  ccwlle  soldiers,  with  only  the 

idea  of  what  was  happening,  were 

and  wrongly  classified  as  Com- 

Thereafter,  at  the  camps  to  which 

were  assigned,  they  found  themselves 

strict  Communist  control,  almost  ss 

they  were  still  flf^ting  in  the  line 

Red  ofllcers. 

camp  8,  I  found,  Conununlst  control 

the  compounds  Is  all  but  complete. 

matter  of  calculated  command  policy. 

left  intact  so  long  ss  it  does  not  produce 

trouble  for  the  camp  authorities.     "Se- 

y  ilrst"  is  the  necessary  motto  at  the 

camps.    The  Communist  domination 

compounds  nuinlfestly  could  not  be 

up  without  battle.     As  long  as  things 

julet,  or  seem  to  be  quiet,  the  camp  la 

So  reasons  the  PW  oomnumd,  Jus- 

the  continiiance  of  Conununlst  biter- 
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Communist    rule,     thus     maintained,    la 

thr^itened  only  from  within  the  compounds. 

is  no  doubt  that  It  is  threatened,  or 

l^ast  that  the  Communist   bosses  think 

threatened.    They  maintain  discipline 

every  device  in  the  Communist  book — 

nightly  brainwashings  in  the  llgbtless 

;  ruthless  beatings  which  sre  disclosed 

when  a  prisoner  dies  or  his  Injuries  are 

vere  he  cannot  Aawl  out  ci  his  hut  for 

[tally  head  count  or  a  work  detail.    The 

les  select   the  men   who  are 

are  not  allowed  out  on   these   details 

armed  guard.     Those  who  are  consld- 

safe  are  picked  for  the  details.    Those 

are   rated   unsafe   are    never   allowed 

of  the  compounds,  and  many  of  them 

get  out.     Occasionally  there  is  a  sul- 

tisually  by  hanging.    And  there  is  an 

attempt  to  escape — not  from  the 

but  from  the  Communists. 

who  fail  to  escape,  or  are  sus- 

of  so  much  as  thinking  about  it,  are 

to  death  or  hanged  or  forced  to  hang 

Torture   in    the   night   or   the 

of  hanging  or  biirlal  aUve  in  the  dirt 

of  a  hut  has  been  known  to  accomplish 

last.    A  prisoner  who  makes  an  open 

takes  the  chance  of  being  caught  by 

prisoners  or  of  being  shot  by  a  guard 

cannct  take  a  chance  on  investigating 

On    a   few   occasions    prisoners    have 

to  leave  a  note  in  the  camp  dis- 

or  tip  off  a  guard  on  a  work  detail 

or  8|lp  word  to  the  lone,  unarmed  United 

sergeant    who   spends    the    daylight 

hou|s  Inside  each  compound  under  constant 

from  the  watchtowers  and  from  sol- 

dler^  on  the  ground  In  "dead  man's  alley." 

the  authorities  do  get  word,  they  send 

armed  platoon  of  Infantrymen  and  get 

nisoner — if  he  Is  stiU  alive  and  willing 

himself. 

who  do  get  out  are  kept  In  a  sepsrate 
They  show  every  sign  of  being 
friendly  and  happy  men,  free   within   the 
of  ISO  by  900  feet  allowed  them.    Six- 
were  In  this  compound  the  week  I  was 
c^p  •.   The  laat  to  arrlv*  had  a  horribly 
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scarred  face.  Be  had  been  grabbed  by  other 
prisoners  ss  he  was  scrambling  frantically 
up  an  enclosure  gate.  Before  the  guards 
cotild  reach  him.  he  was  dragged  screaming 
Into  a  hut.  There  his  head  was  smashed 
against  the  comer  of  a  wooden  table.  By 
some  miracle  he  was  still  alive  when  a  pla- 
toon of  soldiers  rescued  him. 

There  are  also  beatings  and  killings  and 
suicides  at  camp  3.  The  internal  control  of 
the  compounds  by  Chinese  Nationalist  boases 
is  Just  about  as  complete  as  Conununlst  con- 
trol is  at  camp  8.  but  there  is  a  difference. 
At  camp  8  the  few  who  do  escape  and  *n 
segregated  play  the  part  of  fanatic  antl- 
Communists.  Intelligence  ofllcen  screen  and 
rescreen  them  and  finally  believe  they  ara 
what  they  claim  to  be. 

At  camp  3  there  also  Is  a  segregated  com- 
pound. Some  80  prisoners  were  in  it  the 
other  day.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  anti- 
Nationalist.  They  are  either  nonpolltlcal  or 
as  devoted  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists  as 
most  of  the  prisonen  at  camp  3.  Botae  have 
simply  asked  to  be  removed  from  their  old 
compoiuids  because  the  boss,  or  kanso.  works 
them  too  hard;  or  because  they  have  fallen 
out  with  a  friend:  or  just  because  they  ara 
bored.  Scnne  have  escaped  in  genuine  fear, 
at  great  risk.  But  once  in  the  segregated 
compound,  they  do  not  act  the  part  of  Com- 
munists. There  are  no  signs  of  Communist 
lesderahip  and  activity  in  the  segregated 
compound.  If  there  are  Cooununists  in  it 
they  keep  ss  well  hidden  ss  in  the  camp  at 
large.  Camp  intelligence  ofBcere  figure  that 
any  CommiuUsts  detected  by  the  prisonen 
have  been  among  the  murdered  and  the 
suicides  who  turn  up  at  intervals. 

Not  long  ago.  in  the  most  s^ous  Incident 
so  far,  15  prisoners  were  beaten  and  S 
were  killed  on  a  single  night.  The  camp 
authorities  are  inclined  to  think  they  wera 
suspected  of  l>elng  Communists  snd  that  the 
dead  ones  really  were.  But  there  is  no  proof. 
The  Cfnnpound  boss  was  fired,  with  great  loss 
of  face,  every  prisoner  was  questioned  and 
three  were  taken  sway  to  the  prison  stockade. 
But  the  authorities  do  not  know  and  prob- 
ably never  will  know  Just  why  the  beatings 
and  murders  occurred. 

The  enclosure  and  compound  gates  at 
camp  3  are  painted  in  bright  Nationalist 
symbols  and  an ti -Communist  slogans.  A 
Nationalist  rosette  button  Is  on  every  pris- 
oner's cap.  On  the  ama  of  every  prisoner 
four  Chinese  characters  are  tattooed:  they 
mean  "against  communism,  sgalnst  Russia.** 
and  they  are  the  death  warrants  of  any 
prisoners  who  may  be  rettimed  to  the  Com- 
munists. Only  the  special  compound  set 
aside  for  the  rarely  found  prisonen  who  ad- 
mit that  they  have  been  Communist  ofllcen 
Is  bare  of  Nationalist  and  antl-Conununist 
slogans.  This  is  the  only  sloppy  compound 
in  the  camp.  But  even  here  the  prisonen 
give  little  trouble  and  show  no  outward  signs 
of  the  enmity  which  pervades  camp  8.  In 
the  qusrtere  of  the  United  States  conunand 
and  of  the  military-police  companies  which 
staff  the  camp,  prisoners  serve  as  KP'B  and 
houseboys.  They  jabber,  pidgin  style,  with 
OX'S  and  officers  who  so  far  forget  thenuelves 
as  to  be  friendly.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the 
wall  should  have  fallen  long  ago.  Why  does 
it  StiU  stand? 

The  U.  N.  PW  command  Is  partly  to  blame. 
There  Is  surely  no  more  frightened  com- 
mand an]rwhere  In  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  afraid  of  its  prisonen,  first  of 
all.  "Sometimes,"  said  one  of  its  more 
thoughtful  ofllcen,  "I  think  we  are  the  pris- 
onen." It  is  also  afraid  of  the  Army  com- 
mands which  stand  above  it — of  the  Korean 
Communication  Zone  Command  under  Major 
General  Herren  in  Taegu;  of  the  Far  Bast 
Command  and  Gen.  Mark  Clark  in  Tokyo; 
and  of  that  far-off  monolith  called  the  Pen- 
tagon, in  Washlngt<m.  It  is  afraid  in  a  sim- 
ple way  and  for  a  concrete  reason.  The 
ofllcen  of  the  PW  command,  front  top  to 
bottom,  know  that  their  Army  careen  wUl 
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be  over  If  they  make  a  mistake  or  appear 
to  make  one.  A  mistake,  in  their  book,  is 
any  step  or  event  that  makes  any  more  trou- 
ble for  anybody  up  the  line  of  command. 
The  Army  U  sick  of  trouble  at  the  PW  camps 
and  the  orden  are,  quite  simply,  "Absolute 
security.  No  trouble."  This  means  doing 
everything  by  "the  book" — the  set  of  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  PW  conunand 
for  all  the  camps,  friendly  and  unfriendly. 

The  best  effort  to  breach  the  wall  is  be- 
ing made  in  the  formidable  name  of  the 
ClvU  Information  and  Bducatlon  Program. 
At  its  bead  in  Tokyo  is  an  intelligent  civilian 
named  Monta  Osborne.  He  has  some  good 
men  working  for  him  down  the  line,  and  the 
PW  command  is  at  long  last  making  a  show 
of  cooperation  wtth  him.  But,  in  the 
camps — and  that  is  where  the  whale  effort 
stands  or  falls — every  act  and  move  of  CIE 
is  subject  to  veto  by  the  local  commander. 
It  follows  automatically  that  security  comes 
first  in  this  effort,  as  in  all  else  connected 
with  FW  administration. 

•ROTTBLS  rOI  TCACHSBS 

At  the  hostile  camps  on  Cheju  and  KoJe. 
CIS  is  stopped  before  it  starts.  The  Com- 
munist leaders  herd  the  prisonen  Into  their 
huts  and  close  the  doors  when  the  loud- 
speaken  placed  outside  of  each  compound 
broadcast  even  the  most  innocuous  news. 
Every  attempt  to  Install  vocational  and  other 
classes  Is  resisted  and  sabotaged.  At  friendly 
Camp  3  there  are  no  such  dlffloiltles.  Yet 
CIE's  effort  to  surmount  the  wall  has  not 
fared  very  well  there,  either. 

The  head  of  the  CIE  team  at  Camp  3  Is 
Lt.  George  W.  May,  a  fcwmer  physical  educa- 
tion Instnictor  frocn  Arkansas,  who  was  away 
on  a  tour  wtth  the  camp's  GI  basketball 
team  when  I  was  there.  His  assistant,  2d  Lt. 
Norrls  Hlte,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  teach- 
ing physical  education  at  Winchester.  Va., 
when  he  was  called  up  to  active  duty.  He 
and  the  lieutenant  apparently  do  their 
earnest  best  to  cope  with  a  task  which  would 
overwhelm  a  lifelong  expert  In  oriental  edu- 
cation. They  do  not  have  enough  paper, 
enough  pencils,  enough  books,  enough  any- 
thing. Their  American  teaching  staff  con- 
sists of  three  GI's.  One  of  them,  Cpl.  Wil- 
liam Kramer,  has  a  B.  8.  In  education  from 
Wisconsin  SUte  College  which  he  acquired 
just  before  he  was  drafted.  He  flgiires  that 
his  job  calls  for  the  experience  of  a  high- 
school  superintendent.  One  of  the  othen 
was  connected  for  a  time  with  an  Army 
supply  school.  The  third  Just  doesnt  know 
why  he  is  there. 

CIK  at  Camp  3  has  been  saved  from  failure 
by  its  Chinese  help.  Most  of  It  comes  from 
the  PW's.  Among  the  14,600  prisonen,  43 
percent  had  never  been  to  school,  39  percent 
had  1  to  3  yean  of  Chinese  schooling.  A 
few  of  the  more  fortvmate  are  highly  literate. 
acHne  literate  in  both  Kngllsh  and  Chinese. 
By  the  sacred  book,  no  PW  should  have  un- 
supervised control  of  a  CIS  class.  But  here. 
at  least,  clrcumstanoes  and  common  sense 
have  triumphed.  CIE's  most  successful  work 
at  Camp  3  has  been  in  teaching  about  6,000 
total  illiterates  to  read  and  write  basic 
Chlneoe  (In  the  famous  James  Ten  "Thou- 
sand Character"  Course).  Many  othen. 
barely  able  to  read,  have  worked  into  ad- 
vanced courses. 

At  each  camp  there  are  also  a  few  English- 
speaking  Chinese  DAC^  (for  Department  of 
Army,  civilian).  They  act  as  intervlewen 
for  CIE  and  the  camp  intelligence  ofllcers. 
They  broadcast,  they  look  In  occasionally  on 
the  camp  literacy  classes,  and  they  do  what 
they  can  to  oversee  the  mass  orientation  lec- 
tures. Some  of  the  OAC's  are.  unfortimately, 
more  at  home  in  Mandarin  and  1  or  3  local 
Chinese  dialects  than  they  are  In  English. 
It  is  hard  to  come  by  really  qualified  Eng- 
lish-speaking Chinese  help,  and  even  if  the 
effort  to  do  so  had  a  higher  priority  than  it 
does,  the  camps  would  probably  still  be 
Bhorthanded.    However,  at  Camp  3  there  are 


3  bilingual  missionaries  who  could  do  mtich 
to  mount  the  wall  if  they  were  encouraged 
by  the  command.  One  of  them  is  Chaplain 
Wood  berry.  The  other  is  Father  Tbamaa 
CSuUivan.  an  Irish  Franciscan  who  labored 
in  China  from  1986  to  1940  and.  like  his 
Presbyterian  confrere.  Is  wholly  at  home  with 
the  Chinese.  Their  opinions  and  estimates 
of  the  camp's  Chinese  population  and  what 
to  do  about  it  are  often  at  total  variance,  so 
any  commander  might  be  forgiven  for  f etilng 
frustrated  with  them  at  times.  But  they 
can  speak  to  the  Chinese  prisonen  and  the 
iirlsonen  trust  them. 

They  have  between  them  an  Immenae 
knowledge  of  China  and  the  Chinese.  It  la 
never  used.  They  too  are  civilian  employees, 
and  they  have  been  disgracefully  kicked 
around  and  neglected  by  the  camp  command. 
Until  recently  they  were  housed  in  tents,  tlie 
last  penonnel  of  the  conunand  to  be  given 
quarten  in  weatherproof  stone  buildings. 
Father  CSulllvan  claims  only  227  Catholic 
toUowen  in  the  camp.  Chaplain  Woodberry 
speaks,  when  permitted,  to  as  many  as  4,000 
out  ot  6,000  prisonen  In  a  single  enclosure 
and  says  that  many  of  them  are  declared 
Christians.  Allowing  for  the  artificial  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  evident  enough  that  at 
Camp  3  a  phenomenal  proportion  of  the  prls- 
onere  have  turned  to  Christianity  and  that 
this  development  could  be  used  to  advantage 
by  the  camp  conunand  when  dear  oommuni- 
cation  to  and  from  the  prisonen  is  neces- 
sary.   So  far  there  is  no  sign  that  it  will  be 


There  la  sore  need  at  someone  who  ean 

speak  cogently  and  intelligently  to  the  fnis- 
onere  of  Camp  3  right  now.  They  need  to 
be  advised  of  the  truce  details,  if  only  to 
offset  false  rumors.  The  PW  command  oper- 
ates on  the  nervous  conviction  that  all 
friendly  prisonen  will  become  riotous  ene- 
mies overnight  if  they  ccnne  to  believe — 
with  or  without  reason — ^that  the  U.  N.  has 
gone  back  on  its  promises.  Such  riots  might 
hi4>pen— and  they  would  lie  understandable 
enough — in  the  event  of  an  actual  betrayal. 
But  trying  to  keep  the  prisonen  in  the  dark 
is  a  poor  seciuity  measvire,  and  one  that 
defeats  Itself.  Last  week  3.000  North  Korean 
anti-Communists  rioted  at  a  mainland  camp 
in  response  to  an  luitrue  report  that  they 
would  be  sent  back  to  the  Reds.  The  riot 
was  quelled  with  tear  gas,  but  it  would  never 
have  started  if  the  authorlUee  had  circulated 
President  Blaenhower's  May  36  statement  re- 
iterating United  States  determination  to 
shield  the  prisonen  from  forced  repatriation 
or  intimidation. 

A  PW  command  spokesman  said  of  the 
Elsenhower  statement:  "It  U  not  too  im- 
portant. We  have  native  personnel  working 
around  the  camps,  and  like  anything  else 
the  news  of  Elsenhower's  statement  would 
Just  nattirally  get  around." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  widl  still  separates 
us  from  the  friendly  tirlsonen  of  Cheju? 


StriBfs  OB  United  States  Aid  May  PMtc 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  Mxmrxaoxa 
ZM  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEraBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18.  19S3 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  by  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

I  hope  that  in  deciding  on  the  sice  of  for- 
eign military  aid  in  the  coming  year.  Con- 
gress will  reject  the  Senate's  suggestion  of 


making  big  cuts  and-  aeeapt  tbe  House  for- 
eign Aflaln  Committee's  raoommendation  of 
giving  the  $6  billion  requested  but  attach- 
ing strings  to  <me  billion.  The  strings 
would  be  tied  to  our  allies'  future  behavior. 

Merely  cutting  to  show  displeasure  is  Ilka 
trying  to  cultivste  roses  with  an  ax.  Strlnga 
signify  an  ai>proprlate  doaing  of  pruning 
with  fertUizer. 

Our  obvious  failure  over  the  last  5  yean 
to  create  an  unshakable  anti-Moscow  coali- 
tion is,  in  my  judgment,  due  to  lack  of 
strings  on  our  aid.  la  fact.  I  feel  sure  that 
a  well  planned  carrot-and-stick  technique 
over  the  last  5  yean  would  by  now  have  pra- 
duced  another  and  far  mora  satisfactory 
world. 

AVOmXD  BKAnaCBXB 

Tb  begin  with.  It  wouW  have  avoided  a 
number  of  present  headaches.  Strings  on 
aid  to  Britain  would  have  prevented  Britain 
(and  the  pro- British  lobby  In  America)  from 
pushing  us  Into  what  many  of  xis  feel  is 
an  ignominotu  tmoe  In  Korea.  Nor  would 
Churchill  be  now  insisting  on  premature 
talks  with  the  Kremlin. 

Franca  would  long  since  have  Joined  the 
European  Defense  Conunittee,  thus  conunft- 
Ing  West  Germany  to  the  West,  and  a  com- 
ing French  Cabinet  would  not  be  able  to 
consider  dividing  Indochina  with  the  Reds. 

The  Italian  center  parties  would  long  since 
have  taken  effective  antt-Comnounlst,  antl- 
Fascist  measures  and  would  have  made  in- 
ternal economic  changes  which  would  have 
assured  them  of  success  in  the  last  election. 

In  1048  we  cotdd  have  put  through  a  real 
political  consolidation  of  the  free  countries, 
for  those  countries  then  deq>erately  needed 
our  help. 

mrmxNT  tacticb 

To  be  B\ire,  we  should  have  had  to  adopt 
different  tactics.  In  the  first  place,  we  should 
have  exerted  pressure  quietly  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  with  no  puUiclty  to  awaken 
patriotic  indignation. 

Second,  we  should  have  given  aid  only 
to  real  allies,  and  not  one  red  cent  to  uncer- 
tain or  neutral  peoples,  still  less  to  some  that 
systematically  opppose  our  policies.  We 
should  have  demonstrated  that  it  pays  to 
go  along  with  Uncle  Sam  and  doean't  pay 
to  thwart  him. 

Then.  too.  we  should  have  Informed  our 
alUes  what  resulU  we  expected  from  them 
In  military  and  economic  fields  and  refrained 
from  suggesting  methods — which  were  none 
of  our  business.  Certainly  we  should  have 
kept  at  home  those  thousands  of  ECA-M8A 
busybodles  who  rushed  over  to  Evirope  and 
Asia  to  teAl  the  Inhabitant  how  to  spend  mora 
money  faster. 

We  shoxild  also  have  enjoined  public  re« 
atralnt  upon  all  o\ir  people  abroad,  civlllana 
and  soldien  alike.  Nothing  has  harmed  us 
more  than  overlavlshness  and  flaunting  of 
ova  wealth. 

Finally,  we  should  have  fulfilled  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  promises  on  time  and  to 
the  letter,  Instead  of  falling  behind  and  al- 
lowing foreign  sceptics  and  pro-Commlea  to 
question  our  good  faith. 

MISSXD  THX  BOAT 

I  am  sure  that  had  we  done  these  things 
we  would  now  have  the  respect,  if  not  the 
liking  of  our  friends.  Instead  they  calmly 
tell  us  that  we  have  missed  the  boat. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  vrelcome  the  Houas 
committee's   policy  of  "strings.* 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  real  chance  that  It 
may  be  too  late.  By  aiding  ova  so-called 
friends  on  their  terms  and  not  on  ours,  we 
have  restored  them  to  the  degree  where 
they  feel  they  can  dispense  with  our  aid. 

They  also  figure  that  they  can  thumb 
their  noses  at  us  since  we  shall  never  harm, 
them.  Since  they  are  still  tired  and  cynical. 
If  not  slightly  decadent,  they  may  prefer 
to  go  without  further  help  rather  thaa 
make  an  all-out  defense  effort. 
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■•  piiiiitod  out* 
pulilie  ttrMta  a  eottlxic  aid  nay  ««U 
ttnogthmn  «d«Uiif  oppoittlon.  wUctm* 
prtvata  tbrwU  aalght  hmr*  weakaoMl  It. 

MbnetbelcM.  ainee  the  grMrt  eoidltloa  wm 
faUed  to  eotMoUdatc  to  tamnUtrnXy  r«o«tfli>c 
Into  QMoe,  It  la  poaBlbte  tb«t  a  laat-mlirat* 
ttarast  to  put  atrlBCB  <n  our  military  aa- 
ritt^"f^  la  tbe  only  tblng  tbat  can  prevent 
what  Uttle  coalition  remalna  from  coming 
apart  altogetlicr. 


H.  R.  1203  (Trip 
RtpOTtcd  by 
•mI  fmngm 


Fc^atiM  Fay«r< 
BiO)  A* 
•■  lalvstaie 
»mi  WilkMt 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


m  ins  HOUSE  of  rkprssbmtativss 
Thur$day.  June  It,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Importance  of  having  H.  R  3203.  known 
as  trip  leasing  bill,  passed  In  tbe  form 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and. 
without  further  amendment,  is  shown  by 
the  attitude  of  many  farm  organizations 
and  other  interested  parties. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  letter  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion, addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
CoBimlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  by  Matt  Triggs,  representing 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

AmaicAir  F/uuc  BirnsAV  FioaunoM. 

Wtuhington,  D.  C,  June  17.  1$S3. 
Congreaaman  Cwowja  A.  Wolvbbtoit, 
House  Office  Building. 

WoMhington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mb.  WoLvnroir:  It  la  our  under- 
Btandlng  that  an  amendment  to  H.  R.  8203 
will  tw  propoaed  on  tbe  floor  of  the  Houae 
which  will  proTide  that  the  prcdilbltlon 
agalnat  reguUtlng  the  duration  of  a  leaaa 
will  be  applicable  only  where  the  Immediately 
preceding  movement  waa  of  an  exempt  com- 
modity. 

Tb»  aponaora  of  tbe  amendment  Intend  to 
terminate  the  operations  In  Interstate  eoai' 
merce  of  what  they  term  "gypsy"  operators, 
who  lease  their  trucks.  Including  the  serv- 
ices of  the  driver-owner,  to  many  concerns 
for  any  hauling  tbat  may  be  available. 

The  amendment  mlaaes  Its  target  and  In^ 
•tead  bits  reqjonslble  and  legitimate  biisl- 
neaaea  who  provide  an  Important  transpor- 
tation service. 

The  i»Y^;>oaed  amendment  would  prevent 
cooperatlvea  wbo  merchandise  a  proceaaed 
and  therefore  nonezempt  commodity  and 
wbo  operate  their  trucka  under  tbe  provl- 
sions  of  section  306  <b)  (6)  of  tbe  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  from  obtaining  a  back 
haul.  For  example,  a  cooperative  produc- 
ing cheese,  which  it  transports  to  various 
markets  In  Its  own  trucks  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  trip  leasing  its  trucks  for  a  re- 
turn haul  and  would  therefore  be  required 
to  return  empty. 

The  propoaed  amendment  would  prevent 
private  trucka  distributing  processed  agrl- 
cultxn-al  commodltlea  by  truck  from  trip 
leasing  Its  vehicles  on  the  return  ha\il.  For 
example,  a  alaughterlng  plant  that  hauls 
fresh  meat  fai  Ita  own  trucks  to  markets 
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propoaed  amendment  would  ptvrent 
haulers  from  making  fnU  use 
equipment.    For  example,  an  oper- 
a  tm^  hanllag  vegetabl^a  from  Texaa 
0ilcago  might  trip  lease  bis  truck  to  haul 
pt  ecjmiodlty  to  St.  Louis.     Ar- 
at  St.  Louis  tbe  operator  might  find 
which  be  could  pick  up  cm  a  trip- 
basis  to  haul  to  Tens.    Under  tbe  pro- 
of the  proposed  amendment  he  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  since   his  im- 
precedlng  cargo  was  nonexempt. 
proposed  amendment  would.  In  these 
many  other  caaea  which  might  be  cited, 
an  tnefflclent   and   waatefxU   use   of 
t.  manpower,  and  gasoline.    Waste 
ways  reflected  in  costs.     The  Increased 
would   neceaaarUy  be  borne   by  some 
acgj4»ent  or  many  segments  of  our  society,  in 
inatancea    by    the   constunera   of    tbe 
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distance  away  would  not  be  permitted 
oppattwattf  at  obtaining  revenuea  on 
return  trip  but  would  have  to  retiuna 


ataiidlng. 


Oi  tbe  other  hand  the  propoeed  amend- 
meit  la  not  Ukely  to  seriously  Impair  tbe 
opei  ations  of  that  segment  of  the  truck  busl- 
It  is  intended  to  reach,  because  of  tbe 
Imp^acUcality  of  enforcing  the  regulation, 
character  of  the  cargo  handled  by  the 
trudk  on  its  previous  trip  cannot  be  prac- 
tlca^y  ascertained.  Itinerant  truck  opera- 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  prohibition 
rip  leasing  to  make  contracts  directly 
shippers.  Thirty-day  leases  can  be  en- 
Into  and  abandoned  by  mutual  under- 
A  thousand  stratagems  can  be  de- 
to  avoid  the  regulation  which  no  en- 
measures  can  prevent. 
Illustrates  once  again  that  a  regula- 
which  endeavors  to  outlaw  that  which 
e^clent  and  economic  is  almost  certainly 
to  failure, 
.e  propoaed  amendment  would  launch 
Interatate  Conunerce  Osnunlsslon  into  a 
field  of  regulation.  In  an  endeavor  to 
the  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  the 
would  be  compelled  to  establish 
and  burdensome  but  futUe  reg- 
ulations in  an  endeavor  to  enforce  the  Intent 
of  t^e  Congress. 

our  opinion  tbe  proposed  amendment  Is 
harlnful  to  the  general  Interest  and  should 
defeated. 

Very  sincerely. 

Matt  Tnoos, 
A»*istant  Legislative  Director. 
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Sad  Resalt  of  GovcrBmeBt  Attenpts 
To  Regidatc  Milk  Cows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MtmnaortA 

1$  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Thuriday,  June  18,  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rm  XfKD.  I  Include  the  following  article: 
( SovKKinmrT  Snoors  fob  Daixt  Cows 

£  any  day  now  the  Government  Issues 
orders  to  farmers  to  put  spigots  on  their 
cow  I  to  ctirb  tbe  flow  of  milk,  it  would  not 
sur]  irlse  tbe  dairy  Industry.  liCllk  production 
Is  g  slning  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  tbe  pas- 
tur  •  turn  lush  and  green,  farmers  are  turn- 
ing back  to  dairying  and  tbe  Government  is 
buying  millions  of  povmds  of  butter  and 
cbese  every  day. 

T  tie  reader  may  think  Government  spigots 
for  lalrj  cows  aounds  silly  but  it  la  no  sillier 


than  the  Government's  purchase  of  the  hug* 
Increase  in  mUk  production  after  it  has  been 
converted  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 
Being  tbe  Government  of  a  so-called  "free" 
society  It  Is  doubtful  if  these  pxircbases  by 
the  Government  are  Intended  to  prevent  the 
population  from  getting  more  mUk  to  drink 
and  more  butter  and  cheese  to  eat.  Tet  this 
la  preclaely  tbe  reault.  whatever  the  Govern- 
ment's intentions  may  be.  We  have  become 
so  used  to  our  Government,  and  particularly 
our  Department  of  Agriculture,  doing  silly 
things  that  we  seem  to  have  lost  our  sense 
of  tbe  ridiculous. 

Anway  shackles  have  never  encouraged  a 
sense  of  humor  and  of  all  tbe  major  divisions 
of  agricultiu^  the  dairy  Industry  Is  perhaps 
the  most  completely  shackled  in  tbe  rigid 
bandctiffs  of  Government  price  supports. 

For  most  agricultural  commodities  the 
limits  of  Government  price -support  programs 
have  long  since  been  determined.  In  tbe  case 
of  the  dairy  Industry  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  continuing  encroachment  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  order  markets  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  established  regula- 
tion over  the  marketing  of  milk  in  city  mar- 
kets. Tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  boasts  that  through  these  order 
markets  it  Influences  directly  the  price  of  at 
least  one-half  tbe  milk  aold  In  the  United 
States. 

However,  even  the  Federal  Government 
with  all  the  power  and  authority  vested  In 
it  has  not  been  able  to  cope  with  tbe  natural 
characteristics  of  the  dairy  industry  except 
by  tbe  stupid  and  fumbling  practice  of  buy- 
ing huge  quantities  of  highly  perishable 
dairy  products. 

The  Government's  difficulties  stem  from 
the  fact  that  no  Indiistry  in  this  country 
more  completely  depends  on  the  operation  of 
free  markets  for  Its  successful  functioning, 
growth,  and  development  than  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  reason  for  this  is  fairly  obvi- 
ous. Milk  Is  the  most  perishable  food  prod- 
uct that  we  consiune  in  large  quantities. 
Fresh  supplies  must  be  consumed  within 
days  after  they  leave  the  dairy  cow.  More- 
over, the  flow  of  milk  cannot  be  turned  on 
and  off  like  a  factory  machine  even  with 
Government  spigots.  Tbe  source  la  an  or- 
ganic animal  process  like  other  processes  of 
nature  and  no  man  exercises  control  over  it. 
Thus,  supplies  cannot  be  Increased  or  de- 
creased to  meet  fluctuations  in  market  prlcea. 
Milk  must  be  marketed  aa  it  is  produced  at 
whatever  prices  it  will  bring.  The  altern- 
ative is  to  let  the  unused  surplus  go  to  waste. 

In  any  market  these  are  three  basic  ele- 
ments: Supply,  demand,  and  price.  If  the 
market  Is  free,  these  three  basic  element* 
fluctuate  freely  In  compensation  for  chang- 
ing conditions.  Hence,  control  of  prices  In 
a  given  market  can  be  successfully  applied 
only  by  freezing  or  otherwlae  stabilizing 
these  three  elements.  If  demand,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  left  uncontrolled  it  will  flnd  an  out- 
let In  so-called  black  markets.  If  supply 
Is  left  uncontrolled  It  will  sooner  or  later 
flnd  Its  way  into  tbe  market  at  other  than 
the  fixed  prices.  Price,  however,  may  be  left 
free  to  fluctuate  If  demand  and  supply  are 
controlled  because  price  is  basically  Uie  ratio 
between  demand  and  supply. 

ApiHylng  these  elements  to  the  dairy  In- 
dustry, the  reasons  for  the  abysmal  failure 
of  the  Government  becomes  clearer.  It  waa 
previously  pointed  out  that  the  supply  of 
milk  is  uncontrollable.  With  respect  to  the 
output  of  milk,  dairy  cows  respond  only  to 
the  forces  of  nature  and  these  forces  pro- 
duce a  wide  seasonal  fluctuation.  There  la 
half  again  as  much  milk  produced  at  the 
peak  milk  supply  In  Jtine  aa  there  la  at  the 
low  point  in  November.  On  the  other  hand 
the  demand  for  fiuld  milk  sold  In  bottled 
form  is  fundamentally  stable,  fluctuating 
only  a  few  percentage  points  in  a  year  be- 
tween Its  high  and  low  points. 
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This  then  Is  the  stark  unalterable  fact  that 
the  dairy  industry  has  to  Uve  with  every 
day  of  the  week,  every  week  of  the  year. 
A  widely  fluctuating  supply  mxist  be  bal- 
anced against  •  relatively  unchanging  con- 
aumer  demand  for  fluid  milk.  In  such  a  sit- 
uation it  Is  simply  repeating  an  economic 
truism  to  say  that  price  is  the  key  market 
factor.  Prices  must  be  perfectly  free  to  fluc- 
tuate so  that  they  nuiy  compensate  for  the 
rapidly  changing  supply  in  order  to  keep 
supplies  moving  freely  through  market  chan- 
nels into  consumption. 

How  does  the  Industry  perform  this  task? 
In  actual  operation  this  performance  Is  ex- 
tremely complex  and  there  is  no  present  need 
to  go  into  these  complexities  other  than  to 
say  that  in  this  great  mechanical  civiliza- 
tion of  oiu^  there  Is  no  greater  technologi- 
cal miracle  performed  than  the  collection, 
processing  and  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  its  develop- 
ment a  half  century  or  more  ago.  here  is  the 
problem  the  dairy  industry  faced.  Milk 
is  a  completely  organic  food.  Nature  pro- 
vides it  primarily  for  the  young.  In  natural 
life  milk  flows  directly  from  tbe  mother 
to  the  Infant.  There  is  no  interposing  fac- 
tor. 

When  man  domesticated  the  cow  he 
learned  to  take  from  the  animal  the  milk 
he  need<  i  for  his  own  use.  This  milk  be  did 
not  move  very  far  from  ita  aouroe  and  he 
consumed  It  soon  after  he  got  it.  Then  came 
the  movement  of  population  from  the  farm 
to  the  cities  and  a  vast  demand  for  milk  at 
points  far  removed  from  the  farms  where 
milk  is  produced. 

The  more  miles  milk  has  to  be  moved  the 
more  dUBcult  it  Is  to  preserve  lU  freshness. 
This  problem  the  dairy  Industry  met  by 
pasteurizing  the  milk  to  inhibit  the  growth 
of  bacteria  and  by  refrigerating  it.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  required  large  in- 
vestments all  the  way  from  the  sanitation 
»nd  production  provisions  on  the  dairy  farm 
through  processing  plants  and  delivery  to 
consumers  who  refrigerated  the  mUk  In  an 
icebox. 

No  dslry  farmer,  milk  processor  or  distrib- 
utor would  willingly  make  the  required  In- 
vestment, of  course,  without  some  assur- 
ance of  a  reasonably  atable  return  for  the 
mlU  produced  and  aold:  otherwise  the  op- 
eration could  not  be  made  profitable.  Ac- 
cordingly  the  price  of  mUk  aold  in  bottled 
form  ultimately  was  sUblllzed  within  fairly 
close  limits  at  prices  considerably  above  the 
average  prlcea  received  for  milk.  This  had 
the  effect,  however,  of  further  Increaalng  the 
inatability  of  the  price  of  the  aurplus  milk 
not  sold  in  bottled  form  and  of  the  prices  of 
the  producte  made  from  this  surplus  mUk. 

The  tmbottled  surplus  i»ovldes  the  raw 
materials  for  ice  cream,  canned  milk,  cheesy 
and  milk  powder  and  butter,  all  relatively 
much  leas  perishable  than  milk  itself.  Tbe 
amount  of  canned  milk  tbat  is  produced  can 
be  closely  controUed  with  relation  to  de- 
mand but  there  Is  no  possible  control  of  the 
else  of  the  remaining  surplus  to  be  made  into 
cheese  and  butter  and  powder  because  these 
products  use  all  the  milk  that  is  left.  Cheese 
manufacture  la  a  highly  localized  activity 
centered  In  Wisconsin,  New  York  State,  Illi- 
nois and  a  few  other  dairy  States.  This 
leaves  butter  aa  the  residual  or  final  \ue  of 
all  the  milk  that  U  not  converted  into  other 
products. 

It  should  be  evident  at  this  point  that  the 
process  of  moving  an  uncontrolled  supply 
of  milk  to  market  should  have  a  cateh-all 
outlet  for  the  unknown  quantity  of  sur- 
plus mUk  that  could  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided for.  GonslstenUy,  this  outlet  should 
be  a  product  free  to  aell  at  prices  that  move 
the  total  product  into  consumption,  even  if 
the  price  U  below  the  coat  of  the  milk  from 
which  It  is  made. 


The  alternative  is  to  let  the  surplus  mtik 
go  to  waste — ^to  dump  it  into  sewers.  Such 
a  shocking  waste  of  food  would  of  course 
never  be  tolerated. 

Butter  la  the  catchall  product  of  the  dairy 
industry  that  provides  the  means  of  dis- 
posing of  an  otherwise  unusable  milk  sur- 
plus, even  if  it  has  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 
This  assures  reUtlvely  stable  prices  for  other 
dairy  products,  particularly  bottled  milk- 
Butter  is  also  a  byproduct  of  that  most 
highly  developed  form  of  agriculture— diver- 
sified farming,  which  does  not  concentrate 
on  milk  production  for  city  markets.  The 
dairy  cow  cleans  up  aU  the  feed  roughage 
around  the  farm,  the  down  grain  in  the 
fields,  the  cornstalks,  the  waste  from  grain 
and  row  crops.  The  mUk  thus  produced  is 
turned  Into  cream  in  tbe  farmers  separator 
and  sold  to  the  butter  manufacturer.  It 
U  a  cash  Income  that  in  most  cases  repre- 
sente  a  cleanup  salvage  use  of  materUl  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Milk  for  but- 
ter U  rarely,  if  ever,  the  major  product  of  a 
farm — it  Is  always  a  byproduct. 

Into  thU  delicately  balanced,  preclaely 
functioning,  economic  mecbanUm  created 
by  the  dairy  industry  and  tbe  farmers,  the 
Government  projected  Its  huge,  bumbling, 
bureaucratic  bulk  and  displayed  its  gross 
stupidity  and  complete  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  Industry  by  depriving  it  of  the  com- 
pensating elemente  provided  by  butter.  In- 
stead of  letting  butter  go  into  consumption 
at  prices  determined  by  the  else  of  the  milk 
surplxjw.  the  Government,  of  all  things,  put 
in  a  completely  inflexible  and  obviously 
ridiculous  price  floOT. 

The  rigidity  Impoeed  on  butter  prices,  the 
balance  wheel  of  the  buWer  Industry,  more- 
over automatically  places  a  similarly  rigid 
floor  under  the  prices  of  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. With  prices  no. longer  able  to  respond 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  consumer  demand, 
that  demand  not  <mly  recedes  but  lapses; 

In  a  free  market  a  declining  demand  would 
automatically  bring  a  price  adjustment  that 
would  tend  to  restore  demand  to  the  pre- 
vious level.  Such  adjustments  in  the  dairy 
Industry  are  no  longer  possible. 

The  Government  has  been  able  tog«t  away 
ao  long  with  policlea  and  practices  in  the 
dairy  Indxiatry  that  verge  on  Idiocy  because 
ite  policies  have  served  to  check  not  only 
the  demand  for  dairy  products,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  as  weU.  Now  that  the  stupidities 
and  blunders  that  encouraged  excessive  beef 
production  have  culminated  In  a  reaound- 
Ing  debacle  in  that  field,  farm  feed  resourcea 
are  being  txtf  ned  back  into  mUk  production. 
For  such  increased  supplies  the  Govern- 
ment dairy  intigram  has  never  made  alkjw- 
ance  or  provision  nor  is  such  iwovlsion  pos- 
sible. The  Government  price  supports  are 
simply  dams  in  market  channels  which  di- 
vert the  flow  of  producers  into  Government 
warehoxises  at  given  prtce  levels.  Vastly 
Increased  supplies  are  accommodated  by 
vastly  Increased  purchases. 

It  Is  certain  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  responsible  personnel  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  do 
not  reach  Into  the  hoods  of  their  automo- 
bUes  and  put  steel  rods  in  the  flywheel  or 
rigid  clan^ia  on  the  gears  of  the  motor  in 
the  belief  that  it  wovdd  make  the  machine 
more  efllclent. 

Tet  we  see  these  same  gentlemen  take 
their  places  in  the  congress^nal  chambers 
and  put  iron  rods  in  the  sjwltes  of  the  dairy 
flywheel  and  clamps  on  the  gears  of  the 
dairy  markets  with  the  bland  Ignorance  and 
IrresponslblUty  of  senseless  dolts.  We  can 
be  Just  as  certain  that  these  gentlemen  are 
not  committed  to  Socialist  ideologies,  be- 
cause if  they  were  the  national  agricultural 
policlea  that  come  from  their  heads  might 
at  least  make  sense  aa  part  of  a  pattern  for 
a  welfare- stats. 


QmstlMi  •!  tW  W«ek 


EXTENSION  OF  REadARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
know  that  our  United  States  Rsh  and 
Wildlife  Sorvice  Is  hiring  college  grad- 
uates  to  shoot  Alaskan  wolves  from  air- 
planes?   Anyone  for  ducks? 


A  TrilNitt  to  Dr.  H.  InmiUj  Dea%  WWs* 
Zeal  a  Deatal  Reteardi  Broufkt  Sm- 
cess  to  the  Prograa  of  Fhoridatmi  •( 
PaUk  Water  Si^ipBM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxmoiB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Washington  press  announced 
that  Dr.  H.  Trendley  Dean.  Director  <rf 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search until  his  retirement  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  April,  had  beea 
named  secretary  of  the  council  on  dental 
research  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  news  of  this  appointment  was 
especially  gratifying  to  me.  I  have 
known  Dr.  Dean — a  native  of  my  home 
city  of  East  St.  Louis,  ni.— for  many 
years  and  have  followed  the  course  of 
his  distinguished  career  with  the  kind 
of  interest  which  one  Reserves  for  an 
old  friend,  particularly  if  the  link  of 
friendship  extends  back  to  boyhood  and 
all  the  treasured  associations  of  those 
years. 

Dr.  Dean's  family  were  pioneers  In 
East  St.  Louis.  Many  of  the  local  resi- 
dents recall  their  contributions  to  the 
early  history  of  the  commimlty.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Trendley 
Dean  should  carry  on  the  fine  record  of 
his  family  on  a  national  and  world- 
wide scale.  Although  he,  himself,  left 
East  St.  Louis  upon  his  graduation  from 
the  dental  school  of  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, his  ties  with  his  home  community 
have  always  been  close. 

For  such  friends  we  feel  a  special  af- 
fection. The  recognition  which  comes 
to  them  has  deeper  meaning  for  us — a 
meaning  which  few  of  us  can  commu- 
nicate to  others  with  any  real  measure 
of  adequacy. 

The  pride  I  feel  In  learning  of  this 
new  honor  accorded  to  a  cherished 
friend  Is  shared,  I  know,  by  many  others. 
Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve 
the  Nation  as  Members  of  Congress  are 
especially  pleased  by  recognition  given 
to  men  and  wmnen  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  public  service. 

Dr.  Dean  has  spent  most  of  his  life  te 
the  Publie  Health  Service  and  for  manr 
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yean  has  fprrlglliwl  tai  tte  epidemi- 
oloKieal  study  of  dental  diseaaes.  He 
bas  earned  intematioaal  ie»wwu  for  his 

research  on  the  effect  of  fluorides  on 
tooth  decay — f^yt^T^*  which  indicated 
that  jBuoddatkm  of  piMSe  water  8up« 
plies  can  reduce  tooth  decay  by  as  much 
as  C&  percent  in  certain  ace  groups. 

Earlier  research  had  shown  that  too 
much  fluorine  in  drinking  water  causes 
the  teeth  to  become  stained,  bi  stody- 
iBC  this  problem  during  the  1930's.  Dr. 
Dean  made  the  startling  discovery  that 
people  with  mUd  eases  of  fluorosis  had 
hard  teeth  that  resisted  decay. 

What  was  needed  now  was  a  long- 
term  study  to  estattHah  a  quantitative 
equation;  that  is.  the  safe  fluorine  level 
which  woidd  prevent  st&inlng  oi  the 
enamel  and  still  check  tooth  decay.  The 
answer  came  in  1942.  Based  on  a  study 
of  21  cities  in  which  over  7.000  children 
were  examined.  Dr.  Dean  was  able  to 
determine  that  one  part  of  fluoride  to 
a  miUion  parts  of  water  was  sulBeient  to 
Inhibit  tooth  decay  without  causing 
fluorosis. 

It  was  a  notable  aehtevemeni.  mark- 
ing a  major  public  health  advance 
against  the  most  prevalent  chronic  dis- 
ease that  afflicts  man. 

Dr.  Dean's  Interest  In  dental  research 
has  not  been  confined  to  fluorine.  Be 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  stimulate  deeper 
awareness  of  the  need  for  basic  biological 
raeareh  in  dentistry  and  the  urgency 
for  integrating  dental  research  with  the 
efforts  ot  workers  in  the  basic  sciences. 

Early  in  his  work.  Dr.  Dean  realized 
the  need  for  specialised  workers  in  the 
field  of  dental  research.  He  encouraged 
young  ofllcers  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  in 
this  area  of  science.  He  gave  them  f\ill 
opportunity  to  develop  their  own  ideas 
and  stood  by  to  guide  and  assist  them. 

Largely  through  Dr.  Dean's  efforts, 
dental  research  was  gradually  expanded 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  dental 
health  came  to  be  recognised  as  part  of 
the  total  public  health  problem.  When 
Congress  established  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research  in  1948.  Dr. 
Dean  was  named  its  first  director. 

Ftor  his  outstanding  eontrlbutlons  to 
the  dental  profession.  Dr.  Dean  has  been 
the  recipient  of  many  honors,  ttie  most 
recent  of  which  is  the  1953  Award  c^ 
Merit  presented  by  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Dentistry.  This  award 
by  Georgetown  University  to  Dr.  Dean 
was  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
tog  citation: 

rcr  significant  contrltnitk>n  to  the  etiology 
axuX  prcTtntlon  of  dental  dlMase.  Througli 
his  outstanding  epidemiological  studies  In 
dental  cartes  he  advanced  knowledge  at  this, 
the  most  prevalent  of  an  diseases,  and  dem- 
onstrated the  role  of  fluoride  In  Its  control. 
By  this  wttfk  was  established  the  safe  fluoride 
lerel  of  one  part  per  mlUion  in  drinking 
vater.  His  studies  of  ulceromembranous 
gingivitis  have  led  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  Its  ca\ue  and  treatment.  As  the  first 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Jtesearch.  he  guided  the  research  work  of 
•that  activity  and  made  the  Institute  the 
leading  one  of  its  kind  la  the  world.  Be  la 
author  of  mora  than  50  articles  in  scientific 
pubUcatlona.    His  aoccnapU^hmenta  in  dan- 


tal  scteBca  and  bis  Ugli  moral  efaaraeter 
vlij  di  dtotingulah  htm  aa  a  great  American 
MS  raeogaiaed  toy  the  faculty  o(  Oeorgstown 
Uniireraity  School  of  Dentlatry. 

C  ther  honors  Include  the  Oorgas 
me  lal  ft«H  award  of  the  Association  of 
Mlitary  Surgeons,  the  Jarvie  fellowship 
me  lal  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  SUte 
of  «ew  York,  the  John  M .  Ooodell  prize 
of  Jie  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tioi  I.  and  the  Lasker  award  <tf  the  Amer- 
ica 1  PubUc  Health  Association. 

last  year  Dr.  Dean  delivered  the 
Ho  me  lecture  at  tlie  University  of  Lon- 
da  I  Hospital  Medical  College— the  only 
del  itist  ever  accorded  this  honor.  At  the 
saiie  time,  be  was  made  an  hon(»«ry 
me  nber  of  the  Rcqral  Society  of  Medi- 
cine. 

I  >r.  Dean  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
bei[ig  the  first  dentist  elected  to  mem- 
bei  ship  in  the  American  Epidemiological 
So  tety  and  the  Washington  Academy  of 
8e  enoe&  He  is  past  president  of  the 
Ini  emational  Association  of  Dental  Re- 
set rch  and  the  AssociatKm  of  Military 
De  ital  Surgeons. 

:  n  his  new  post  as  swretary  of  the 
Ax  kerican  Dental  Association's  Coimcil 
on  Dental  Research.  Dr.  Dean  wHI  un- 
deitake  a  comprehmsive  survey  of  the 
pnsent  status  and  needs  of  dental  re- 
set rch.  His  many  friends  and  associates 
wii  h  him  welL 


Ings,  in  the  lunchroons,  and  te  other 
Government  buildings.  Btilletins  were 
mimeographed  and  distributed  to  all  the 
employees  on  the  Hill  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  salesgirls  was  timed  accord* 
ingly. 

Much  of  this  woi^  was  performed  after 
hours  and  during  lunch  periods  but  a 
considerable  portion  necessarily  was 
done  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Con- 
gressmen during  working  hours  in  order 
that  this  extremely  worthwhile  project 
could  be  successfully  concluded. 

The  Congressional  Secretaries  Club, 
with  some  1.000  members  representing 
virtually  every  congressional  office  on 
the  Hill,  has  asked  me  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  all  who  contributed  in 
any  way  to  this  worthy  cause.  The  club 
members  already  have  indicated  their 
availability  and  cooperation  for  next 
year's  game  for  the  same  wonderful 
cause 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  baseball 
squad,  led  by  Representative  C.  W. 
"RuMT"  Bishop,  I  want  to  express  the 
fullest  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
o£Elcers  and  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Secretaries  Club  for  their  fine 
work.  I  am  sure  too  that  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  squad,  led  by  Repre- 
sentative A.  8.  "Std"  HxiooitG,  also  arc 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gressional Secretaries  Club. 


C«  BfresfiMuJ 

Saccess  by  Ef  acts 
Secretaries  Chb 


Ma^   (Wat 
af  CoBfressioaal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C  HAGEN 


Delaware  River  Part  Aatbarity  Ifaarct 
Secretary  af  Aray  Waraiaf  aa^  Ordcri 
TaUs  lacreased 


N  THE  HOUSE  <»•  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Friday.  June  19.  1953 

kfCr.  RAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Weaker,  due  In  large  measure  to  the 
CO  isiderable  work  by  the  members  of  the 
Cc  ngressional  Secretaries  Club,  not  only 
a  record  contribution  to  the  summer 
ca  np  firnd  for  underprivileged  children, 
bu  t  a  reccx-d  attendance  at  the  congres- 
si(nal  baseball  game,  sponsored  by  the 
W  Lshlngton  Star,  was  made  possible.  It 
is  [low  reported  that  every  crippled  child 
ax  d  those  sviff ering  from  a  cardiac  con- 
di  ion  in  the  Washington  area  will,  for 
th  i  first  time  this  year,  be  able  to  attend 
su  luner  camp. 

When  I  first  discussed  the  role  the  sec- 
re  aries  would  play.  Club  President 
W  liter  Kennedy  informed  me  the  Con- 
grsssional  Secretaries  Club  would  most 
willingly  and  wholeheartedly  take  on  the 
assignment  of  promotional  work,  set- 
til  Lg  up  a  large  WMnmlttee  to  cover  every 
aaiect  of  the  huge  job.  Publicity  was 
pi  spared  for  an  the  papers  to  interest 
tte  general  pubhc  In  ticket  sales;  ar- 
raigements  were  made  for  speakers  at 
service  clubs;  promotional  letters  were 
se  it  to  the  diplomatic  corps;  radio  and 
te  evlsion  publicity  was  planned;  and  a 
la  rge  force  of  salesgirls  took  care  of 
se  ling  tickets  throughout  the  corridors 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Ofllce  Build- 


EZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Fridaw,  June  19,  1953 

Uc.  WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  ft 

higher  schedule  of  tolls  will  go  into  effect 
on  Camden  Bridge  at  12:01  a.  m.  Satur- 
day, June  20.  despite  a  warning  to  tha 
Delaware  River  P(Ht  Authority  by  Sec- 
retary oi  the  Army  Stevens;  he  holds  the 
power  to  block  or  reverse  the  additional 
levy. 

The  port  authority,  less  than  24  hours 
after  completing  the  sale  of  $100  million 
in  bonds  for  construction  of  the  $90  mil- 
lion Gloucester-South  Philadelphia 
Bridge,  announced  on  June  12  passen<;er 
vehicle  drivers  will  pay  25  cents  instead 
of  20  cents  to  cross  the  span  effective 
June  20. 

An  official  public  notice  of  the  new 
toll  schedule  has  been  distributed  to 
bridge  users.  Hie  notice  points  out 
drivers  who  use  the  span  continuously 
and  who  are  able  to  make  40  trips  within 
a  30-day  period  will  have  to  pay  $7.50 
for  a  commutation  book  instead  of  $6. 

Secretary  Stevens'  warning  that  he  has 
the  power  to  override  any  toll  increase  on 
Camden  Bridge  has  been  supported  by 
the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Army,  which  ruled  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Army  can  blodc  or  set  aside  any 
toll  boost. 

The  new  toll  schedule,  the  port  au- 
thority has  announced,  will  also  apply 
to  the  Gloucester  City-South  Philadel- 
phia Bridge  when  it  is  completed  in  1957. 
In  its  official  announcement  the  port 
authority  stated  as  follows: 

The  port  authority  has  arranged  its  finan- 
cial program  so  that  by  adding  the  net 
revenues  of  the  existing  bridge  to  those  an- 
ticipated on  the  new  structure,  it  was  able  to 
provide  a  coverage  for  the  bonds  that  made 
them  less  of  a  speculation  and  accordingly 
reduced  the  interest  charges;  to  supply  a 
cushion  against  any  emergency  that  might 
curtail  bridge  traiSc;  and  to  furnish  a  modest 
reserve  to  permit  the  authority  to  carry  out, 
within  the  limits  of  its  financial  ability,  at 
least  some  of  the  purposes  with  which  It  is 
charged  by  the  Legislatiues  of  PennsylTanla 
and  Mew  Jersey. 

According  to  a  prospectus  issued  last 
month  by  the  authority  in  offering  $100 
million  bonds  for  sale,  the  authority 
listed  anticipated  traffic  to  use  the  2 
spans  through  1983  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  meet  operation,  bond  matu- 
rity, and  interest  costs.  And.  after  de- 
ducting the  latter  from  the  anticipated 
revenues  under  the  higher  toll,  it  was 
determined  a  surplus  of  $218,794,000 
could  be  anticipated  by  1983. 

With  a  toll  of  20  cents  per  passenger 
vehicle — the  same  rate  charged  on  the 
span  since  1937 — the  anticipated  surplus 
was  calculated  at  $136,403,202. 

The  official  statement  of  the  authority 
added  that  it.  the  authority  "realizes 
that  increased  tolls  are  never  welcome, 
but  in  view  of  the  financial  responsibil- 
ity imposed  on  it  by  the  two  States  and 
In  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the 
Delaware  River  Valley  as  a  whole,  it 
sincerely  requests  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  all  the  people  of  the  area 
who  either  directly  or  indirectly  will 
benefit  from  the  projects  to  be  under- 
taken by  this  body." 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  port  authority  alleges  the  increased 
tolls  are  necessary  to  help  provide  new 
facilities  for  the  development  of  the 
Delaware  River  Valley.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  realized  that  the  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  creates  no  such  obliga- 
tion. It.  in  fact,  precludes  any  such 
obligation  unless  it  has  first  been  ap- 
proved by  the  two  States. 

If  the  port  authority  has  no  right, 
power,  or  authority  to  incur  any  such 
expense,  then  it  follows  it  has  no  right, 
legal  or  otherwise,  to  charge  increased 
tolls  to  cover  such  expenditures. 

It  is  the  clear  duty  and  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  act  hi 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  officials  at  the  port  au- 
thority that  he  and  not  they  are  the  boss 
and  that  they,  individually  and  collec- 
tively as  a  port  authority,  are  subject  to 
the  law. 

An  editorial  in  the  Courier-Post  news- 
paper of  Camden.  N.  J.,  in  its  issue  of 
Jime  12.  1953.  contains  an  editorial 
which  sets  forth  the  absolute  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  revoke  the  ac- 
tion of  the  port  authority  in  increasing 
the  toll  by  25  percent.  The  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred  reads  as  follows: 


Biayaws    Aasans    Hu    Povaa    To    Rxvokb 
Bmmam    Tou.    Bno;     BoiuBOLBBaa    Uh- 


The  DeUware  Hiver  Port  Authority  bow 
has  made  delivery  to  the  buyers  of  its  $100 
million  bond  issue  which  will  finance  the 
new  Gloucester  City  bridge. 

Xn  keeping  with  his  previoiu  announce- 
ment. Executive  Director  CoeteUo  bas  fixed 
June  20  as  the  day  on  which  the  authority's 
25-percent  increase  of  toll  rates  on  Camden 
Bridge  will  go  In  effect,  raising  the  basic 
auto  toU  from  90  to  26  cents. 

Whether  the  higher  toils  wlU  be  perma- 
nent or  whether  they  wiU  be  reduced  to 
the  former  level  again  is  far  from  certain, 
however.  That  Is  still  entirely  up  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Stevens,  as  he  has  em- 
phatically made  clear  to  all  interested  par- 
ties. 

Stevens  has  made  his  assertion  of  final  re- 
sponsibility for  toll  rates  on  both  Camden 
Bridge  and  the  new  span  in  ofllclal  commu- 
nications to  CoeteUo.  the  authority's  bond 
counsel,  and  Congressman  WoLVErroif,  who 
has  been  leading  the  fight  for  retention  of 
the  lower  tolls. 

Noting  that  the  general  bond  reeolutlon 
of  the  authority  obligates  the  authority  to 
charge  the  tolls  in  question.  Stevens  points 
out  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  fact  that 
be  baa  the  power  to  overrule  the  authority 
and  fix  them  at  any  rate  he  finds  fair  and 
equitable. 

"NotwlthsUnding  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  of  the  authority."  says  Stevens' 
letter  to  CosteUo.  **as  Secretary  of  the  Army 
I  retain  the  authority  to  prescrllie  and  from 
time  to  time  may  prescribe  reasonable  and 
Just  ra'«s  of  tolls  for  transit  on  eltho'  or 
both  ot  the  bridges  referred  to  above." 

Stevens  points  out  that  in  trying  to  decide 
whether  the  new  tolls  are  fair,  "I  have  be- 
fore me  only  the  'ofllclal  statement'  of  the 
authority  dated  May  20,  1963,  and  other 
general  statements  of  interested  parties. 

"On  the  basis  of  such  facta,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  insuficient  eyidence  is  before 
me  to  warrant  any  action  at  this  time  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  new  toUs." 

Stevens  notes  that  an  assembly  committee 
has  held  hearings  and  investigated  the  toll 
increase  and  is  due  to  report  its  findings 
to  the  legislature  after  it  reconvenes  June 
22. 

He  makes  It  plain  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  investigation,  or  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  indicating  the 
higher  tolls  are  unjustified,  "other  and  ad- 
«Utlonal  facts"  may  be  submitted  to  htm 
which  may  cause  him  to  act  to  revoke  the 
incresee. 

And  he  concludes.  T  write  this  letter  to 
preclude  any  possibility  that  thme  may  be 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  powers  and  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  re- 
spect to  these  matters." 

Bft<?lrir>g  up  Stevens  In  the  assertion  of 
his  rights  to  fix  the  toll  rates,  if  anyone 
cares  to  challenge  them,  is  this  further  dec- 
laration by  the  Judge  Advocate  Oenaral's 
olDoe  in  Washington: 

"Secretary  of  the  Army  Stevens  Is  em- 
papered  by  Uw  with  fuU  authority  under 
the  existing  statutes  to  set  aside  any  toll 
increase  or  to  prevent  the  increase  from  go- 
ing into  effect." 

As  the  situation  stands,  then,  the  port 
authority  in  putting  the  toll  increase  In 
effect  la  taking  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
revoked  at  any  time.  It  knowa  it  is  Uklng 
that  chance  and  the  bondholders  know  it. 
Nobody  can  have  any  doubts  as  to  Stevens' 
power  to  revoke  the  increase  if  he  sees  fit. 
Any  promise  or  "obligation."  explicit  or 
Implied,  by  the  port  authority  to  the  bond- 
holders that  the  higher  tolls  wiU  be  per- 
manent to  quite  beyond  iU  power  to  give 
and  to  worthless  If  Stevens  rules  otherwise. 
Stevens  ftirthermore  puts  everyone  on  no- 
ttot  that  he  to  alert  to  the  sltuaUon  and 


fhat  the  apprt»val  he  to  granting  for  tise 
higher  tolto  at  thto  time  to  provisional  and 
tentative.  He  makes  it  clear  that  he  wm 
not  be  svuprtoed  if  evidence  to  put  before 
him  which  will  cause  him  to  revoke  the  in- 
crease. He  merely  has  not  yet  received  such 
official  evidence:  all  that  he  has  received  has 
been  ex  parte,  from  the  port  authority,  de- 
fending the  increase. 

Wolverton  and  hto  many  aasoelatee  In  tha 
fight  against  the  higher  tolls  are  confident 
that  they  will  soon  have  evidence  to  put 
before  Stevens,  either  from  the  assembly 
committee's  report  or  from  other  sources, 
which  will  cause  him  to  decide  the  increase 
to  unnecessary  and  to  revoke  It. 

They  are  still  asking  only  for  a  publM 
hearing  and  the  opportunity  to  produce  such 
evidence,  and  Stevens  n\akes  It  clear  that 
he  to  willing  to  receive  it  and  make  a  final 
decision  after  studying  both  sides  of  the 
question,  which  so  far  he  hasn't  heard. 

The  situation  thus  to  far  from  hopeless 
for  the  motoring  public  which  will  have 
to  pay  the  higher  tolls  if  they  are  made 
permanent.  The  people  have  not  yet  had 
their  day  in  covu-t,  but  they  will  have  It. 

It  was  interesting  and  most  revealing  that 
the  port  authority  delivered  and  the  buyers 
accepted  the  $100  million  bonds  on  Thurs- 
day without  quibbling  over  the  possibUity 
the  25-cent  toll  may  be  rescinded. 

The  bondholders  were  fully  aware  that 
Stevens  can  and  may  rescind  it.  So  was 
the  port  authority. 

Both  parties  were  perfectly  willing  to  go 
through  with  the  transaction  unworried 
about  the  possibility. 

Both  of  them,  obviously,  know  quite  well 
that  the  bonds  are  perfectly  sound  and  a 
splendid  Investment  with  a  20-cent  basic 
toll  as  well  as  with  a  25-cent  toU.  Other. 
vrise  they  would  not  have  consummated 
the  deal  without  ratolng  the  question.  They 
know  they  have  nothing  to  worry  about  if  tha 
toll  is  returned  to  20  cents. 

That,  Incidentally,  to  a  point  which  Stevens 
to  quite  likely  to  note  and  take  into  con« 
aideraUon  in  making  hto  final  decision. 


Pawer  for  ladasiry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  STERUKG  COLE 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  IHB  HOUSE  OP  RB^RBSEMTATIVn 

Friday,  June  19,  1953 
Mr.  COLE  of  New  Yoilc.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  herewith  inserting  in  the  Cowgrks- 
sioMAL  RxcoKD  the  text  of  a  statement 
Issued  jointly  yesterday.  June  18,  1953, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Hon.  BouKKE  B.  HicKKKUMPn.  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  myself  regarding 
the  decision  of  that  committee  to  hold 
a  series  of  public  hearings  on  the  time- 
Uness.  advisability,  and  practicability  of 
making  nuclear  energy  available  for  ttie 
production  of  industrial  electric  power. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statkmkmt  or  RapaaawrrATivx  SrxaUMC  Coi*. 
BCTvaucAK.  or  M«w  York.  CuhauAK,  Awa 
8xif  Aioa  Bonaxa  B.  Hickkkloopou  Rxpm- 
UCAN.   or   Iowa.   Vice  CHAiaiCAW   or  th« 
Jourr  CoMMrrraa  o«c  Atoiuc  Kwxacr 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
today  decided   that  It  could   now   proceed 
with  pubUc  hearings  on  the  problems  in- 
volved in  determining  national  policy  to- 
w«rd  the  development  of  atomic  cnecgy  tat 
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vltlMut  hmrmkag  In  any 
the  natlonAl  Mcuxliy  ot  tb«  United 
6tat«iL 

Public  hearlncB  on  the  subject,  and  con« 
ttoued  eaeeutlre  besrlnca.  If  necessary,  are 
•BdocMd  and  eneouraced  by  the  admlnls> 
tratlon.  aa  weU  as  by  the  Joint  committee. 

The  Atomic  Baergy  Commission  submitted 
on  May  26 — at  the  request  of  the  Joint 
committee — a  policy  statement  on  atomic- 
power  development.  The  legislative  prorl- 
slona  outlined  in  that  policy  statement  are 
tn  accord  with  the  views  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  The  Joint  conunlttee  feels 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  develop  a  public  vox- 
derstanding  of  the  subject  before  deter- 
■Blnlng  whether  a  leglslatiTe  exfveaslon  of 
national  policy  should  be  made. 

The  series  of  puUlo  hearings  that  we  are 
about  to  begin  is  directed  toward  public 
understanding  of  the  problem.  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress  we  will  be  able  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  question  of  the  d<»lr- 
•ble  legislative  language. 

Over  the  past  2  months  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  has  held  12  executive 
hearings  on  atomic-power  development.  It 
has  become  amply  clear  to  us,  and  we  believe 
to  our  colleagues  on  the  committee,  that  the 
great  promise  of  utilizing  the  overwhelming 
energy  locked  within  nuclei  of  atoms  for  the 
production  of  powe^  to  lessen  man's  burdens 
places  upon  iw  a  responsibility  to  our  fellow 
men  that  Is  both  solemn  and  Joyful. 

It  Is  seldom  because  it  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  poverty,  hunger,  strife,  and — yes — 
even  of  war  in  the  world  today.  Solemn  in- 
deed Is  the  Increasing  discrepancy  between 
man's  requirement  for  energy  in  modern 
civilization  and  bis  ability  to  provide  it  for 
the  uae  of  an  expanding  world  population. 

It  is  ]oytul  because  upon  our  successful 
fulfillment  of  that  responsibility  there  will 
open  to  this  Nation — and  It  is  our  prayer  to 
the  whole  world — a  new  source  of  energy. 
Here  Is  a  source  of  energy  truly  primordial  in 
nature,  the  application  of  which  promises  to 
go  far  toward  counterbalancing  the  depress- 
ing influences  of  world  power  shortages,  of 
food-population  relstlonshlps,  and  of  the 
hitter  struggle  for  existence  against  over- 
whelming odds  In  certain  areas  of  the  world. 

Tlie  question  may  be  asked  if  this  is  the 
time  to  oonslder  entering  into  what  we 
choose  to  term  "the  atomic  p)ower  race." 
The  battle  for  the  minds  of  men  In  which 
we  of  the  Christian -Judaic -Moslem  ethic,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  atheistic  mate- 
rialists, on  the  other,  are  engaged,  makes  it 
so.  It  Is  urgent — and  we  use  the  term  in  its 
truest  sense — for  our  national  welfare  and 
for  OUT  national  defense  that  we  do  not  k>se 
the  momentum  that  has  been  gained  by  $12 
billion  expended  on  the  development  of 
atc«nlc  energy.  It  is  not  enough  that  this 
expenditure  has  bought  us  the  very  essen- 
tial of  military  defense  In  the  form  of  our 
atomic  weapon  stotfkplle.  We  mtist  do 
more — we  must  show  oiirsehres  and  the  world 
that  the  Industrial  vigor  of  America  con- 
tinues to  lead  the  way  to  a  decent  standard 
of  living  today,  tomorrow,  and  always  for  us 
and  for  our  friends.  Not  to  do  so  would  be 
proof  of  suicidal  folly. 


Ibcmm-Tu  G«A  tm  FmIot  Pararts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•-'  or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  mHKZSOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Fridaw,  June  19.  1963 

Ur.  ICARSHALIi.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  eztexui  my  remarks.  I  want 


to  brtn^  to  the  attentian  of  the  House  ray 
statement  prese&ted  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  need  for  pro- 
Yldlng  pcome-tax  credit  for  foster  par- 
ents. In  opening  hearings  on  tax  re- 
vision ]  ills,  the  committee  gave  this  im- 
portan  subject  first  consideration ;  and 
I  hope  that  the  langiiage  which  I  have 
proposed  will  be  accepted  to  clarify  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  it  applies  to 
foster  1  arents  who  assume  responsibility 
for  Chi  dren  during  the  probationary  pe- 
riod pi  lor  to  formal  adoption. 
The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  U  oasHtLT..  Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of 
H.  B.  813.  which  I  Introduced  on  the  first 
day  of  1  his  session,  is  to  correct  an  Injustice 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  impoeed  upon 
foster  larents  during  tbe  probationary  pe- 
riod be  c»«  adoption  of  a  chUd.  WhUe  tiM 
effect  o  the  code's  failure  to  provide  credits 
for  siicl  I  dependents  may  be  limited  to  a  rel- 
atively imall  group  of  taxpayers,  it  Is  simple 
Justice  hat  this  Congress  correct  the  obvious 
overslgltt.  The  test  of  dependency  for  pur- 
poses ol  income-tax  credit  should  rightfully 
Include  children  for  whom  foster  parents  as- 
sume fi  ill  legal  liability  during  the  waiting 
period  nrior  to  entry  of  a  formal  adoption  de- 
cree. 

Secti<n  25  (b)  (3)  of  the  code  sets  forth 
the  reli  tlonshlps  which  constitute  depend- 
ency u  poQ  the  taxpayer  for  income-tax 
credits.  The  relationships  listed  apply  to  • 
legally  adopted  child  the  same  as  though  he 
or  she  ^  'ere  a  blood  child.  The  section^  how- 
ever, ni  gleets  to  include  within  the  degree 
of  relat  onshlp  or  dependency  the  child  sup- 
ported >y  foster  parents  d\iring  the  legally 
require  I  probationary  period.  To  correct 
this  sit  nation.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
committee  adopt  the  language  of  H.  &,  622 
in  ameitding  the  code. 

The  >111  declares  that  a  child  shall  be 
eonsideied  a  child  by  blood  If  the  taxpayer 
has  obtained  custody  of  the  child  for  the 
purpose  of  adoption  from  a  State  agency  or 
private  agency  approved  by  the  State  and 
has  accepted  legal  responsibility  to  support 
tbe  child. 

Slthe '  by  speelfle  agreement  or  my  Impli- 
cation c  f  State  law,  foster  parents  assume  all 
legal  III  blllty  for  the  child's  care  and  inter- 
est, inel  nding  medical  care,  clothing,  and  all 
of  the  Qtho-  normal  expenses  of  raising  a 
eblld.  They  have  assumed  this  obligation 
as  full^  as  the  blood  parents  of  a  child 
assume  It  at  birth.  Surely  then  they  should 
share  it  the  privilege  granted  other  parents, 
partlcut  xly  when  we  readily  admit  that  pres- 
ent dependency  credits  otten  fall  to  repre- 
sent thi  I  actual  costs  of  supporting  depend- 
ents. 

Depai  tment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare fl^  ures  Indicate  that  approximately 
80,000  j  tetitions  for  adoption  are  filed  in 
our  cou  -ts  each  year.  In  nearly  all  of  these 
cases,  the  child  has  been  placed  In  the 
adoptivd  home  for  a  probationary  pc.iod 
varying  from  3  months  to  a  year  before  the 
petition  for  fCHroal  adoption  Is  made.  It  Is 
during  \  his  period  that  the  taxpayer  assufhee 
full  rea  oonslbility  without  sharing  In  the 
privilegi  I  accorded  other  parents. 

Thlrt;  '-nine  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  laws  which  require  that  the 
child  rei  ;ide  in  the  adoptive  home  for  a  period 
of  time  before  adoption.  Twelve  States  re- 
quire a  1-year  waiting  period  and  19  States 
require  a  6-montha'  period.  Seven  States 
have  discretionary  waiting  periods  fixed  by 
the  eotirts  or  regulations  but  the  waiting 
period  8  specifically  required  by  law.  In 
the  nln(  t  States  where  laws  do  not  spyecifical- 
ly  require  waiting  periods,  regulations  have 
been  pr<  nnulgated  to  require  either  a  proba- 
tionary period  or  to  delay  the  full  effect  of 


th»  adoption  decree  for  a  dmllax  period.    In 

all  cases,  both  State  and  private  agencies  re- 
quire the  prospective  parents  to  assume  full 
financial  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
child  during  these  periods. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  the  law  re- 
quires that  the  child  live  in  the  home  of  the 
foster  parents  for  1  year  before  a  formal 
adoption  decree  can  be  entered.  During  this 
year  the  foster  parents  are  expected  to  pay 
all  expenses  Incurred  in  providing  a  home 
for  the  child.  Many  are  eager  to  accept  this 
responsibility  and  each  child  placed  in  such 
a  home  reduces  to  that  extent  the  expenses 
of  public  or  private  care  for  homeless  chil- 
dren. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  first  coxuldera- 
tlon  in  placing  a  child  for  adoption,  but  It  la 
added  reason  to  encourage  foster  parents  in 
every  way  possible.  Surely  the  State  and 
society  benefit,  as  does  the  child,  when  a 
home  is  offered  to  a  homeless  child.  All  of 
MB  know  the  high  cost  of  public  care  in  our 
States  and  the  cost  at  t>est  cannot  substitute 
for  the  care  of  the  chUd  in  a  home. 

I  am  aware  that  the  committee  la  con- 
cerned with  improving  all  of  the  Incqultie* 
and  cumbersome  provisions  of  our  tax  laws. 
And  while  this  may  Involve  only  a  few  fam- 
ilies and  a  minor  provision  of  the  law,  X 
am  sxn-e  that  the  committee  will  recogntae 
the  justice  of  this  amendment.  I  appreciate 
the  opp<»tunity  of  presenting  my  views  and 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  their  consideration. 


ExdM  Tax  M  StcadlXatlkff  MacluMt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  tLLSMcm 

m  THE  BOX7SE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  June  19,  1953 

Mr.  PRICEL  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro.  X 
include  the  following  letter  and  resolu- 
tion: 

Stats  or  Iiximois, 
Springfield,  Jnne  27, 1953. 
Hon.  MzLViiv  Pnce. 

House  of  Represent«tive9  BuiUltng, 
WMhinffton.  D.  C. 
DcAB  CDnctebsmak:  I  have  the  honor  to 
attach  herewith,  as  directed,  copy  of  HouM 
Joint  Resolution  No.  64  of  the  esth  general 
assembly. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CHAXUa  F.  CAXRNTIOt, 

^  Secretary  of  8UU9. 

House  Joint  Resolution  54 

Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  held  that  stenclI-cuttlng  ma- 
chines are  subject  to  excise  tax;  and 

Whereas  the  intent  of  the  excise  tax  law 
Is  to  tax  t3rpewriter  type  machines  which  cut 
stencils  for  office  duplicating  machines;  and 

Whereas  the  stendl-cutting  machine  used 
In  factories  for  labeling  large  freight  ship- 
ments is  entirely  different  from  the  type- 
writer which  cuts  stencils  for  office  duplica- 
tors; and 

Whereas  three  small  companies  manufac- 
ture the  total  world  output  of  stencil-cuttlng 
machines,  two  of  them  being  in  Bellevllla, 
111.;  and 

Whereas  stencil-cuttlng  machines  must 
compete  with  other  forms  of  freight  mark- 
ing such  as  tags,  labels,  crayons,  etc.,  on 
which  there  Is  no  excise  tax;  and 
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Whereas  the  eselse  tss  baa  put  an  unfair 
burden  on  the  saleabillty  of  stencil-cuttlng 
machines;  and 

Whereas  normal  total  sales  of  stencil-cut- 
tlng machines  are  less  than  3,000  per  year, 
and  the  excise  tax  on  them  would  amount 
to  $27,000  per  jrear,  an  insignificant  sunount 
to  the  Federal  Government:  llMtefore  be  it 
Reaotved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  €tth  aeneral  AssemMy  of  the  State  of 
lUinoU  (the  Senate  concurring  herein) ,  That 
we  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  see  that  the  excise  tax 
is  not  applied  to  stencil-cuttlng  machines, 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded by  the  secretary  of  state  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Illlnots. 
Adopted  May  IX.  106S. 

Waibxiv  L.  Woob, 
SpealEcr,  Jfonse  of  Representattvet. 
Faao  W.  Ruaoo. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Concurred  In  by  the  senate  June  10,  1953. 
JOHM  Wm.  Chafmajv. 

PresMent  of  the  Senmte. 
TirmtMD  H.  ALEXAifoxa. 
Secretarjf  of  the  Senate. 


FHA  Oflkiab  Vkil 


Shat-lM  Daj 


ESCTENBION  OP  RE^fARKS 

HON.  VERA  fiUCHANAN 

Cr  eSNHSTLVAKXA 

r  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB8BNTATIVSB 

Friday,  June  19.  1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKS,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  106  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 


8TATEMEfrr  rr  tkb  Howomakx  Vbu  Bochaw- 
AN,  or  PcwMSTi^AifiA.  IN  8T7r«>oBr  or  BOOBX 
Joint  RaaoLtmoN  10«.  Brnwcmm  thx  Boctk 
OesmrfKB   cm   trs  Jodiciabt.   Jvicb   17, 

loss 

1  am  requesting  favorable  consideration  of 
Bouse  Joint  Resolution  IOC,  Introduced  by 
me  on  January  9  1-  t.  During  the  90th  and 
81st  Congresses  my  late  husband.  Congress- 
man Franlc  Buchanan,  introduced  identical 
Joint  resolutions  but  no  action  was  taken  on 
them. 

"nie  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  provide 
for  the  designation  by  the  Congress  and  the 
proclamation  by  the  President  of  March  SO 
of  each  year  as  Shut-Ins  Day.  The  thought 
behind  It  Is  to  remind  those  of  us  who  are 
more  forttmate  that  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  shxrt-ins  and  have  missed  a  great 
deal  of  happiness  because  of  their  condition. 

Many  thousands  are  bedridden  and  have 
been  since  childhood  due  to  Injuries  suffered 
at  birth  or  In  their  youth.  Many  thousands 
are  bedridden  due  to  accidents  suffered  in 
Industrial  employment:  and.  as  we  are  all 
aware,  many  thousands  are  bedridden,  blind, 
or  wheelchair  patients  as  a  result  of  Injuries 
suffered  in  action  during  the  two  World 
Wars. 

••Shut-Ins  Day"  was  founded  in  1989  by 
Mr.  Bart  Rutter.  of  Turtle  Creek.  Pa.,  which 
Is  In  my  congressional  district,  and  the  In- 
fluence of  his  work  has  been  attracting  In- 
creased attcnUon  from  elrlc-minded  cltl- 
sens. 

The  designation  by  the  Oongress  and  a 
Presidential  proclamation  will  Immeasurably 
aM  this  movement  wMeh  alms  at  spreading 
sunshine  into  the  confined  lives  of  shut-ins. 

JS.CJX—App.r—^2XI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  0»I  AHOMA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRBSKHTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  19,  1953 

Bfr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  aD  Members  of  Congress  who  know 
him  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Honor- 
able Dillard  B.  Lasseter.  retiring  national 
Administrator  of  tbe  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
minis^-ation,  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
public  servants  of  recent  times. 

Mr.  Lasseter  has  always  been  con- 
scientious, sincere,  and  anxious  to  be  of 
assistance  to  fann  peopJe  wtaereyer  pos- 
sible. It  was,  therefore,  with  consider- 
able pleasure  that  I  read  the  following 
very  fine  article  which  appeared  in  the 
DaUy  Ardmoreite  of  Ardmore.  Okla., 
under  date  of  May  31.  Ifl53: 
FHA  OmciALS  Visrr 

We  have  heard  In  regard  to  Government 
oOclals  that  the  bigger  they  an  ttie  nicer 
they  are  to  talk  to.  

We  can  report  from  personal  experience 
that  it  Is  true  with  DUlard  B.  Lasseter.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Faraters'  Home  Adminis- 
tration In  Washington.  D.  C.  He  came  to 
Ardmore  Tuesday  as  main  speaker  for  ban- 
quet of  the  State  directors  of  veterans'  affairs 
-at  Lake  Mxirray  lodge. 

Some  of  the  local  FHA  beys  arranged  a 
personal  Interview  for  vm,  and  since  we  al- 
ready had  a  copy  of  the  prepared  speech  be 
was  to  deliver  at  tbe  banquet  we  were  more 
Interested  In  asking  him  about  FHA  pro- 
grams ever  the  Nation. 

Obvlo\isly  the  Administrator  really  keeps 
up  with  FUA  business.  He  gave  us  the  pic- 
ture for  past,  present,  and  future,  straight 
from  the  ahoulder.  And  It  was  apparent  all 
the  way  that  he  te  Intensely  loyal  to  the 
agency  and  to  the  men  who  staflT  it,  and  Is  a 
firm  believer  In  tbe  importance  and  Integrity 
of  farm  and  ranch  people  and  the  Job  cl 
IHA  in  the  farm  destiny  of  the  Nation. 

We  want  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  he 
said,  but  first  a  mention  of  other  FHA  people 
who  visited  Ardmore  at  the  same  time.  In  on 
the  interview  with  us  was  Delbert  Roimsa- 
vllle.  Carter  County  supervisor,  and  S.  Lee 
OEbim.  Oklahoma  State  director. 

Others  present  on  the  visit  were  Don  White, 
former  Ardmoreite,  who  Is  State  FHA  water 
facilities  and  Irrigation  engineer;  Vernon  E. 
Burnett,  assistant  State  director;  Homer 
Bums,  chief  of  the  real  estate  or  farm  own- 
ers division  in  the  State  office;  R.  Myrrel  Reed. 
State  personnel  director;  Felix  Etoy.  Ardmore, 
district  appraiser:  Francis  Curran,  district 
field  supervisor;  and  L.  J.  Capplem&n.  Texas 
State  director. 

a  MAM  taucnra 

Immediately  after  we  began  oar  Interview 
with  Dillard  B.  Lcuiseter,  we  found  we  had  a 
man  on  the  other  end  of  the  oonversation. 
He  has  been  through  the  mlU  ttiat  sep- 
arates the  men  from  the  boys. 

Everything  he  said  pictured  his  own  con- 
victions and  the  program  of  FHA  agakMt  ttie 
background  of  national  farm  prbblons. 
There  was  no  evasion  of  questions  and  no 
an>arent  attempt  to  propagandtae  for  bene- 
fit of  hlnweU  or  ttie  Pederai  ageney  he  rep- 
resents. 

Oar  discussion  was  baaed  on  two  state- 
ments he  made,  and  I  agree  with  them.  He 
said  two  of  <mr  greatest  agrlcoltaral  ^x>b- 


ajwiM  are  for  peofrfe  to  own  an  interest  in  the 
land  they  work  and  Uw  need  for  Interme- 
diate credit.  I 

The  truth  of  the  first  Is  obvious.  We  all 
realise  that  the  best  fertnizer  on  the  land  U 
the  footprlnta  of  the  owner. 

By  the  wusMl.  Lasaeter  meant  equipment 
and  operating  loans  which  run  5  to  7  years 
and  give  the  farmer  time  enough  to  develop 
a  pro^wm  to  earn  money  for  repayment.  The 
usual  1-  or  2-year  loan  of  this  type  is  not 
sufficient. 

He  ia  proud  of  the  auooeas  oi  TBA  In  help- 
ing farmers  own  the  land  they  work  and 
in  providing  the  kind  of  operating  loans  that 
will  help  farmers  get  on  their  economic  feet. 
He  cites  an  overaU  repayment  record  or  better 
than  90  percent  the  Nation  over  as  evidence 
of  the  need  for  and  suocescful  approach  of 
FHA. 

We  asked  him  about  tbe  reasons  for  suc- 
cess of  FHA  in  loaning  millions  of  dollars  to 
farmers  and  getting  all  of  It  bade,  interest 
considered.  His  main  answer  was  that  It  Li 
due  to  the  local  county  supervisors  and  other 
FHA  people  who  work  directly  with  farm 
borrowers  all  year  around. 

Lasseter  said  he  would  resign  any  day  he 
had  to  try  to  handle  the  FHA  program  with- 
out the  county  supervisors.  An  example  we 
can  cite  is  Delbert  RounsavlUe  here  In  Car- 
ter County. 

BTDCCKSSrui.    KETHODS 

Lasseter  actually  credits  the  success  of 
Fanners'  Home  Administration  with  farm  and 
ranch  people  tc  three  things:  Longer  terms 
on  laans,  low  interest  rates,  and  supervision 
and  help  to  the  Uamwa  during  full  term  of 
the  knn. 

The  supervision  by  the  county  JHA  super- 
vision consista  mainly  cA  encouragement  and 
help  to  the  farmer  in  planning  his  opera- 
tions <m  the  farm,  carrying  through  with  a 
good  program  of  farm  and  ranch  manage- 
ment and  ccnservatlon,  and  keeping  of  re«- 
orda  to  show  bow  he  ts  doing. 

Success  of  the  FHA  program  Is  shown  not 
only  by  the  repaynxent  record,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  FHA  offices  are  always  "out  of 
money."  The  need  for  and  demand  for  tbe 
loans  is  so  great  there  la  never  enough  money 
to  go  around. 

We  specifically  asked  Lasseter  how  the  PHA 
Is  making  out  under  the  new  adminlstrattoo 
in  'View  of  economy  moves  and  attacks  on 
some  of  our  farm  programs.  In  asking  this 
question,  we  reallaed  that:  a  government  ad- 
ministrator cannot  anticipate  an  act  of  Con- 
gress  to  provide  funds  and  cannot  propagaa- 
dlae  for  more  money. 

But  Lasseter  answered  very  ^  welL  He 
pointed  out  that  statementa  of  the  Secretary 
and  other  high  officials  Indicate  they  fully 
realise  the  Importance  of  FHA  in  the  farm 
picture,  which  Indicates  good  support  of  the 
new  administration. 

Lasseter  said  It  appears  the  FHA  program 
will  continue  on  about  the  same  baals,  both 
in  respect  to  funds  and  program  regulations 
and  policies,  at  least  through  1954. 

He  had  a  good  word  for  veterans.  He  re- 
ported more  than  60  percent  of  FHA  loans 
are  being  made  to  veterans,  and  the  vets  have 
a  better  rword  of  repayment  than  nonvet- 
erans.  He  says  the  veto  like  the  self-help 
opporttmtty  provided  by  adeqiiate  farm 
credit,  and  dont  want  to  be  subsidised. 

Later  on  after  tbe  Interview,  we  picked  up 
a  few  facts  about  Lasseter  himself  which  he 
had  not  Boentloned. 

He  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  well  edu- 
cated. Finlahed  Ms  education  at  Ooitmdita 
University.  New  York.  Be  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  In  Georgia. 

He  to  a  veteran  oC  both  World  Whs,  and 
■oHBdad  daring  World  war  I.  He  Ims 
in  tlM  conaolar  Mrvlce.  servliic  la  the 
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pfortiy  penooal 
Ilk«  to  meet  •  lot  more 
Leaeeter. 


tethatveiNNild 
men  like  DUlard  B. 


Rulk  FrMB  tW  GrasCTMls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiscoNsm 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RXPRBSENTATIVSB 

Friday,  June  19.  1953 

lir.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Republicans  of  Wisconsin  held  their 
it^piiAi  conrention  In  Madison,  our  capi- 
tal city,  last  weekend,  and  all  but  one  of 
Wisconsin's  RepuMican  Members  of 
Congress  attended  and  addressed  the 
convention.  The  following  editorial, 
published  in  the  ^flHsconsin  State  Journal 
at  Madison,  is  of  such  thought-provok- 
ing importance  that,  tmder  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert 
the  editorial  in  today's  Concrbsszomal 
Racoao: 


ROVTLB  Peoat  THB 

There  was  national  algnlflcance  In  aome  of 
tbe  actions  taken  here  last  weekend  by  dele- 
gates to  the  State  Repobllcan  convention. 

Pour  tboumnd  delegates  came  to  Madi- 
son for  the  biggest  off-year  get-together  In 
Wisconsin's  political  history.  It  was  the  flnt 
major  gathering  of  rank  and  file  party  mem- 
ben  since  the  1992  elections.  It  was  the 
first  statewide  test  of  Republican  senti- 
ment since  Dwlght  Bsenhower  won  the  key 
to  the  White  House. 

And  the  convention  demonstrated  clearly 
that  although  the  voters  still  like  Ike.  they 
are  not  happy  with  his  fOTelgn  policy,  which 
apparently  Is  still  considered  to  be  too  close 
to  the  Tniman-Acheeon  line.  The  people 
from  Wisconsin  cities  and  small  towns  and 
rural  preclncta  obviously  dont  think  they 
are  getting  the  change  In  foreign  policy  for 
which  they  voted  last  November. 

The  censure  of  Senator  Auaumna  Wnxr 
voted  by  OOP  convention  delegates  was  a 
reflection  of  this  sentiment.  This  vote  of 
censure  was  unprecedented;  a  political  or- 
ganisation does  not  ordinarily  administer 
a  hearty  kick  in  the  pants  to  Its  senior 
Senator,  a  man  who  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Porelgn  Relations  Committee  works 
closely  with  the  White  Rouse  and  who  has 
been  following  the  Elsenhower  foreign-policy 
line  religiously. 

It  was  because  of  Ifr.  Wxlbt**  down-the- 
Ilne  agreement  with  President  Elsenhower 
that  the  senior  Senator  was  given  a  political 
chastisement. 

It  was  Senator  Wnrr's 'Opposition  to  the 
Brieker  amendment — ^the  amendment  limit- 
ing the  President's  treatymaklng  powers  and 
gxiaranteelng  that  no  treaty  can  erase  liber- 
ties guaranteed  In  the  Constitution — that 
drew  the  oppoeition  out  Into  the  open.  Ifr. 
Elsenhower  doesnt  like  the  Brk^er  amend- 
ment, either.  Wisconsin  Republicans  obvi- 
ously do  support  It.  and  Senator  Wn.BT  will. 
or  else. 

In  some  quarters  the  Wisconsin  Repub- 
lican convention  action  will  be  Interpreted 
as  typical  Midwest  Isolationism. 

We  are  not  Interested  In  any  quarrel  on 
terminology. 

But  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  convention 
did  demonstrate  a  wide  popular  dlsUIualion- 
ment  with  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  preventing  aggression.  The  dele- 
gates did  show  dlagiist  and  mistrust  of  some 
of  the  Allies  who  o\ir  people  feel  are  coat- 


too  much  money  and  not  giving 

In  return.    The  convention  did  show 

\^ij9Consln  Republicans  hav2  no  wish 

their  Nation  become  subordinate  to 

N.    If  that  is  Isolationism,  so  be  It. 

1  lave  a  hunch  official  Washington  will 

of  the  Wisconsin  OOP  conven- 

The  foreign  policies  laid  down 

Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of 

>illes  are  popvdar  with  a  large  seg- 

the  American  press.    Whether  those 

are  popular  with  the  American  peo- 

people  who  voted   last  November 

c^iange — u  open  to  question,  as  editors 

ourselves)    do   not   alway   accu- 

Interpret    the    sentiment    of    their 
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be  calied  a  rustle  from  the  grassrooU. 
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Friday,  June  19,  1953 


WOLVERTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

receipt  of  a  telegram  from  repre- 

of  the  Motor  Carriers  Leasing 

expressing  in  strong  terms 

opposition  to  the  proposed  amend - 

which  it  is  reported  will  be  offered 

trip-leasing  bill  reported  by  the 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

They  favor  the  bill  as  re- 

by  the  cmnmittee. 

iliclude  the  above-mentioned  tele- 

as  part  of  my  remarks.    It  reads 


follows: 

WAaRDfOTOir,  D.  C,  June  19, 1953. 
Oongrfcasman  WoLvorrow, 

Cl  lairman.  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  Commerce, 

Haute  Office  Buildiny: 
Thej  Motor  Carriers  Leasing  Conference 
compc  Bed  of  21  large  motor  c  ^niers.  are 
stroni  ly  oppoaed  to  the  amendment  pro- 
poeed  t>y  a  Congressman.  We  believe  that  the 
proposed  amendment  will  unduly  restrict 
the  ft  ee  interchange  of  equipment;  for  ex- 
ample If  a  trucker  arrives  In  New  York  from 
Plorldi  with  a  load  of  produce,  then  leases 
his  ec  ulpment  to  a  carrier  for  a  movement 
to  Noi  folk,  Va.,  of  regulated  commodities,  he 
will  tl  en  l>e  required  to  deadhead  from  Nor- 
folk, \  a.,  to  Plorlda.  Similar  examples  could 
be  giv  sn  covering  all  of  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. ]  "urthermore,  as  to  enforcement  of  the 
propo  al,  we  believe  that  one  of  two  things 


could 
quired 


happen:  Plrst,  the  ICC  would  be  re- 
to  establish  some  type  of  enforcement 
progrs  m  which  could  lead  to  endless  redtape 
to  th4  extent  conceivably  where  no  carrier 
be  safe  in  trlp-leaalng  any  pleoe  of 
equipAaent,  thereby.  In  effect.  aboUahlng  the 
practice  completely.  Secondly,  we  fear  there 
be  a  temptation  presented  to  disre- 
gard tk  violate  the  regulations.  We  sincerely 
hope  I  hat  you  wlU  do  your  utmost  to  oppose 
the  piopoeed  amendment  and  pass  the  bill 
as  reported  by  your  committee. 
MEL?oar  B.  OtBHi.  and  Howkj.  Blus. 

Attomeft  for  the  Motor  Carriert 
Leasing  Conference, 


Scc«ad  AmuI  Postal  Esapbyeet 
Spiritul  Su^ 

EXTEN^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OV  MABSACHUSaifS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATXVXS 
Friday,  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  Am- 
brose R.  Kelley.  an  employee  of  the  post 
office  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  who  conceived 
the  idea  for  this  wonderful  affair  held 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent.  Mr.  Kel- 
ley's  remarks  are  also  printed  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Union  Postal  Clerk: 

A  Child's  amnjcrrr  Solvxs  Pxtsslx  or 
Wous 

A  scholar,  laboring  on  a  weighty  aodal 
treatise,  wished  to  divert  the  attention  of 
bis  troublesome  young  daughter.  He  cut  out 
a  map  of  the  world  from  a  newspaper, 
aheared  It  into  a  number  of  odd-shaped 
pieces,  and  sent  her  away  to  "put  the  world 
together  again."  He  hoped  for  an  hour  of 
quiet.  But  5  minutes  later  ahe  was  back. 
announcing  that  the  map  was  all  laid  out 
on  the  floor. 

"How  did  you  get  it  together  so  quickly?* 
the  father  asked. 

"That  waa  easy,"  was  the  reply,  "I  merely 
turned  the  pieces  over  and  on  the  other  side 
I  saw  a  picture  of  a  man.  I  just  put  the 
man  together  right,  and  when  the  man  was 
put  together  right,  the  world  was  right." 

Unconsciously,  my  dear  friends,  that  young 
child  has  diagnosed  the  malady  of  the  world 
and  prescribed  a  panacea — the  only  medicine 
guaranteed  to  cure  a  sick  world. 

If  this  world  of  ours  Is  torn  asimder.  If  our 
beloved  Nation  Is  threatened  from  within.  It 
Is  solely  because  man.  who  has  the  Inherent 
virtues  of  truth.  Justice,  and  love,  has 
smothered  them  in  order  to  Indulge  In  the 
apathy,  complacency,  stupid  pride,  race  and 
religious  prejudice,  and  economic  Injustice — 
all  of  which  are  a  cultxve  for  the  diabolical 
germs  of  paganism,  materialism,  and  com- 
munism. It  is  because  man  has  turned  his 
mind  and  heart  from  God  and  trampled  Bla 
laws. 

As  a  mirror  reflects  an  Image,  so  does  man. 
the  family,  reflect  the  character  of  a  nation. 
This  world  of  ours,  this  Nation  of  ours  will 
never  he  more  than  we  are.  A  nation's  char- 
acter is  generated  in  the  home  and  in  a  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours  the  nation's  character 
Is  dependent  entirely  upon  our  Individual 
character.  If  we  are  strong,  our  Nation  wlU 
be  strong;  but  If  America  is  weak,  it  Is  only 
because  you  and  I.  too,  many  of  us.  are  weak. 

Physically  speaking,  we  are  reaasiired  that 
we  are  the  strongest  nation  In  the  world. 
But  from  a  apiritual  aspect  we  are  anemic. 
As  the  panorama  of  our  Nation's  history  un- 
foldd  Itself  before  our  eyes  we  perceive  our 
forefathers  building  our  Nation  using  man's 
God-given  rights  and  man's  eternal  relatlon- 
ahlp  to  his  Creator  as  a  blueprint.  The 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas,  the  doctrine  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  the  sublime  concepts  of 
man's  relation  to  God  and  God  to  man  which 
the  Jewish  race  kept  alive  thousands  of  years 
ago — aU  these  our  Pounding  Pathers  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  utUiaed  In  the 
foundation  of  our  country.  Through  the 
years,  however,  they  have  been  displaced  by 
the  materialistic  philosophy  of  Rousseau. 
Hence  came  the  decadence  in  our  spirituality 
and  morality. 

This  decadence  once  it  beoomea  widespread 
will  lead  to  that  ominous  day  so  pointedly 
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portrayed  not  long  ago  by  ea-Oopgrese woman 
and  author,  Clare  Booth  Luce.  "II  the  day 
ever  comes  whan  the  men  and  women  of  our 
western  civilization  desert  completely  the 
historic  concept  of  man  as  a  child  of  Ood 
with  free  will  and  an  Immortal  aoul — if  the 
day  comes,  in  short,  when  we,  too.  go  over  to 
aclentiflc  materialism — on  that  day.  not  aU 
our  oil.  or  gold  in  ground,  nor  our  assembly 
llnea,  nor  our  air  foroea,  nor  our  navies,  nor 
even  cur  sole  possession  of  the  atom  bomb 
shall  save  us.  On  that  day  freedom  will 
perish  In  the  totaUtarian  night  of  the  world." 
This  day  we  find  man  and  our  Nation 
spiritually  and  moraUy  weakening.  This  day 
we  find  man  adoring  at  the  shrine  of  mate- 
rlallam  Instead  of  at  the  throne  of  Ood. 
This  day  we  find  our  Nation  coddling  Satan 
Instead  of  eaUing  upon  Ood.  At  Satan's 
request  we  have  doeed  the  door  on  God  in 
the  United  Nations  and  by  consent  we  ap- 
peased the  ghosts  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky; 
when  In  the  drafting  of  a  declaration  of 
human  rights,  the  United  Nations  com- 
mittee sought  to  embody  Jefferson's  phrase, 
•that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  Satan'a 
legates  rose  In  protest  against  the  word 
"created."  for  to  them  it  implied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Creator,  and  as  such  Is  contrary  to 
the  first  tenet  of  atheistic  communism. 
Where  do  we  display  the  faith  and  courage 
of  our  forefathers,  for  we  bowed  in  false  hu- 
mlUty  when  we  agreed  that  the  text  ahould 
be  rcccrded.  "all  men  are  born  equal"? 
Sooner  would  we.  sooner  did  we  offend  Ood 
than  Satan. 

"Tboem  people  who  are  not  governed  by 
Ood  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants,"  are  the  words 
of  William  Penn.  Tou  and  I  must  decide 
who  is  to  rule  the  world,  the  Nation — Ood 
or  antlchrtet.  That  la  the  challenge  for 
all  of  xia  and  we  all  must  answer  that  chal- 
lenge. We  have  the  decision  to  make. 
Bther  we  can  be  an  active  member  of  the 
spiritual  loyalty  parade,  or  be  an  apathetic 
bystander  Idly  watching  Communists  march 
from  victory  to  victory.  The  breakdown  of 
commxmlsm  will  never  be  answered  by  atom 
bombs,  legislation,  or  lUusory  peace  prom- 
isee— for  these  will  never  kill  an  Idea.  The 
answer  to  communism  Is  within  each  of 
us — a  conviction  that  Ood  shall  rule. 

Then  shall  peace  come  Into  our  own  heart, 
and  truth,  Justice,  and  love  shall  permeate 
our  relationship  with  our  neighbor  and  every 
phase  of  national  activity.  Then  shall  man 
tw  put  together  right  and  the  world  will  be 
tight. 


%,r  Have  the  aovcnunait  avpport  tbe  prtoe. 
We  are  doing  that  now. 

^  Have  a  wartime  boom.  Uke  tbe  Korea 
flghtii«.  That's  been  good.  U  topering  off 
now. 

a.  Wait  for  population  to  overtake  tbe 
milk  supply.    Sure,  but  slow. 

4.  Be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  cut  ooata. 
This  is  alwaya^good. 

6.  Help  increase  the  sale  oi  dairy  producta. 
That's  what  ADA  and  Parm  Bureau  are  ask- 
ing you  to  do  this  month  and  neat. 

No  one  likes  No.  1  or  Mo.  a.  and  life  Is  too 
short  for  No.  8.  It's  No.  4  and  No.  5  that 
make  dairying  worthwhile,  and.  if  you  arent 
working  hard  at  both,  the  long-run  profits 
are  going  to  be  disappointing. 


the  meftsorc  favormblF  hf  »  large  aft- 
jortty. 

I  repeat,  this  memsore  has  my  ftam 
support. 


Pm  Ways  T«  Make  lleacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiscONsnr 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  BXPBXSENTATIVJBS 

Friday,  June  19,  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  dairy  industry  is  o*  prime  im- 
portance in  my  oongressianal  district 
and  In  my  State  of  Wisconsin.  As  one  of 
the  leading  spokesmen  for  our  dairy 
farmers,  the  views  of  the  Wisconsin 
f^arm  Bureau  are  of  great  interest. 
Therefore,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  desire  to  have  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  Badger  Farm  Bureau 
News  reprinted  in  tbe  Comgrbssiomal 
Rscokd: 

Piv«  Wats  To  Makx  Momtt 

How  can  we  aoake  dairying  i»ofltalrteT  U 
you  are  a  dairyman  you'll  agree  that  there 
are  several  ways  to  make  money  milking 
cows.    Ilere  they  are: 


Trjp-Leasii^  L^ulatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  1.  DOLUVER 

or  lowa 

IN  1HX  HOUSB  OP  BXPRESENTATTVSS 

Friday.  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  DOLUVER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trip-leasing  legtslatioD— H.  R.  320S— as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  my 
firm  support  The  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure will  relieve  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try of  a  blow  crippling  the  transporta- 
tion of  farm  products.  If  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Ccunmission  should  require  a 
so-day— or  any  other  specified  period — 
for  the  lease  of  tnickii^  equipment,  it 
would  without  any  doubt  substantially 
increase  the  cost  of  getting  every  kind  of 
farm  product  to  the  market  by  truck. 
Evidence  before  our  committee  was  con- 
clusive on  this  pcHnt  and  indicated  that 
such  additional  cost  would  be  borne  by 
the  farmers,  and  not  by  the  consumer. 
Whoever  bears  the  additional  coat,  it  is 
obviously  an  economic  loss  for  a  truck  to 
make  a  return  trip  empty.  Passage  of 
this  measure  will  prove  an  economic  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned. 

U  is  noteworthy  that  aU  the  great 
farm  organizations,  ttie  Farm  Bureau, 
Farmers  Union,  the  Grange,  the  farm 
cooperatives,  favor  this  measure.  Such 
unanimity  among  these  groups  is  not  al- 
ways found.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  strongly  favors  this 
bill,  warning  that  failure  to  pass  it  will 
undoubtedly  increase  the  farmers'  mar- 
keting cost. 

The  fact  Is  this  legislation  gives  the 
ICC  authority  over  safety  and  other 
safeguards  over  so-called  exempt  truck 
carriers.  It  only  restricts  ICC  authority 
over  the  time  for  which  a  trip  lease  shall 
be  made  and  the  division  of  the  revenue 
from  the  trip  lease.  Of  the  numerous 
provisions  in  the  proposed  ICC  M43  reg- 
ulation, only  two  are  affected.  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  your  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
dealt  rather  gently  with  the  Commerce 
Commission. 

TWs  bill  ought  to  pass  without  amend- 
ment, long  and  exhaustive  hearings 
were  held,  and  every  Interested  party 
had  his  say.    The  committee  reported 


NaliMal  rvWies  htfibrte  Fa^ 

Lmmc  lUl,  H.  R.  32A3,  at  Repattod 
by  Coaaittcc  •■  lolcntatc  aai  Farclfa 
CoMMTce  aaJ  Opposed  to  Aay  Fartkcff 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 
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Fridoy.  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  Is' 
apfMrent  that  there  is  real  concern 
among  those  exempted  under  the  so« 
caDed  agricultural  exemption  provisions 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  because  of  the 
concerted  effort  being  made  to  destroy 
the  exemption  enjoyed  since  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  was  adopted.  This  includes 
exemption  of  agricultural  products,  live- 
stock, fish.  shellfl<tfi.  and  borticttltural 
products. 

Today  I  am  to  receipt  of  a  coanmunica* 
tion  from  the  National  Fisheries  Insti- 
tute, representing  700  firms  engaged  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  fish 
and  shellflshery  products  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska,  expt easing  its  favor- 
able attitude  to  the  so-called  trip-leas- 
ing bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  the  ex- 
emptions allowed  under  the  i>rovisions  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  since  it  was  adopt- 
ed in  1935.  This  association  also  ex- 
presses its  oppositiOD  to  the  amendments 
being  proposed  by  those  who  are  anxious 
to  strike  down  the  exemptions  eUamtd 
for  so  many  years. 

This  industry,  as  well  as  all  others  that 
come  within  the  exemption  clause  of  the 
act.  want  the  exemption  continued,  and, 
to  accomplidi  that  end,  want  the  trip- 
leasing  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  be  adopted,  as  is.  without  further 
amendment. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  National 
Fisheries  Institute.    It  reads  as  follows: 
Nattonai.  Piscttfs  iMsnruTX. 
Wtishington.  D.  C,  June  16.  1953, 
Hon.  Chaelxs  A.  Wolvektow, 

Chairman,   Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  Of/ice 
Building.  WashinifUm.  D.  C. 
p»*»  CowBBBasMAii  WoLvawoK:   We  have 
read  the  report  submitted  by  your  committee 
recommending  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  3303, 
the  trip-leasing  bill,  with  amendments.    The 
i8«uee  Involved  have  been  most  ably  and 

effectively  presented.  

We  have  noted  with  particular  Intereert 
that  a  substitute  bill  is  to  be  submitted  by 
the  minority.  We  would  like  to  point  out 
that  any  propoeal  which  aeeka  to  restrict  the 
ix9e  movement  of  the  exempt  hauler  wlU 
narrow  the  agricultiiral  and  fisheries  exemp- 
tion contained  in  secUon  203  (b)  (6)  of  the 
act  and  ultimately  will  operate  to  nullify  it. 
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Baampt  havlen  must  more  npUUy  from 
one  producing  area  ot  the  country  to  »n- 
otbcr,  ilependlng  upon  tbe  aeaaonal  produc- 
tion of  various  species  of  flsb  and  sbeUflsh. 
Any  attempt,  by  statutory  method  or  other- 
wise, to  restrict  tbe  return  movement  of 
these  exempt  haulers  to  the  same  or  ap- 
proximate point  of  origin,  or  to  Intermediate 
points  in  the  same  State  or  via  reasonably 
dtrvct  routes  from  the  point  <rf  destination 
wiU  destroy  tbe  very  flexlblUty  this  type 
of  transportation  affords  and  la  needed  by 
tbe  Asb«rtes  of  tbe  country. 

A  substitute  proposal  permitting  the  ex- 
empt hauler  to  trip-lease  his  vehicle  by  lim- 
iting the  return  movement  to  j)olnt  of  ori- 
gin "over  a  reasonably  direct  route"  was  con- 
sidered by  your  committee  In  the  course  of 
bearings  on  this  bUI  and  was  wisely  rejected. 
BxmOx.  a  proposal  would  reduce  the  flexibility 
required  and  would  be  a  back-door  approach 
to  nullifying  the  agricultural  and  flsberlea 
exemption. 

The  flshtng  Industry  agrees  In  principle 
with  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  you 
under  date  of  June  16  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Kitchen, 
executive  vice  president  of  tbe  Presb  Pnilt 
And  Vegetable  Association. 

H.  R.  8308  would  give  the  Commission  spe- 
cific statutory  authority  to  requUe  common 
carrier  responsibility  with  respect  to  leased 
eqvUpment.  but  without  regulation  of  the 
duration  of  leases,  and  would  preserve  and 
reaffirm  the  Integrity  of  the  agricultural  and 
fisheries  exemption  as  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress when  It  was  enacted. 

We  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  the  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  3203  as  amended  and  reported 
by  your  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Chaslks  X.  Jacksow. 

General  Manager. 


AMrMS  •§  Hm.  KcBMlk  A.  Raberts,  •£ 
AlalMM 


EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  ALaasMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENT ATXVSB 

Thursday.  June  18,  1953 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  KxmnETR  A. 
RoBUTs,  delivered  an  outstanding  and 
thought-provoking  address  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

This  speech  by  Congressman  Robxrts 
Is  a  scholarly  appraisal  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  sharp  reduction  in  the 
Air  Force,  as  promulgated  by  Secretary 
Of  Defense  Wilson. 

This  speech  by  Congressman  Roberts 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  Ala- 
bama veterans  who  heard  it  and  received 
widespread  notice  in  the  press.  It  is 
well  worth  reading  by  every  Member  of 
Congress.  I  commend  it  to  jrour  atten- 
tion: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
an  organization  like  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  the  honor  you  do  me  In  extend- 
ing this  Invitation  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
X  am  grateful  for  the  chance  to  talk  wltb 
veterans  at  any  time,  but  I  am  especlaUy 
glad  to  talk  wltb  3rour  <»rgaiilaatlon  because 
it  is  composed  of  men  who  serred  our  Na- 
tion overseas  and  who,  therefore,  know  from 
battle  esperlenoe  sooke  of  tbe  problems  wltb 


whicb  we   are   confronted   In   this   day   of 
declsloii. 

At  t1  le  outset.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I, 
too.  ai  I  a  member  o*  tbe  Veterans  of  For- 
eign ^  an.  having  served  In  the  United  SUtes 
Navy  (luring  Wcwld  War  O;  tnit  I  speak  to 
you  tris  evening  not  as  a  Navy  man  but 
simply  as  a  friend  of  all  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  effort  which  I  shall 
make  »ere  Is  not  cast  In  a  partisan  view  as 
far  as  the  services  are  concerned  or  as  far 
as  national  politics  may  enter  Into  the  pic- 
ture. If  I  seem  to  be  critical  of  certain 
leader  \  In  the  present  administration,  I  hope 
you  wU  do  me  the  credit  of  believing  that 
I  spesk  here  not  as  a  Navy  man  nor  as  a 
Demo(  rat,  but  as  an  American  vitally  in- 
terests d  in  defending  our  way  of  life  and 
civilization. 

I  tblnk  all  of  you  are  familiar  wltb  the 
threat     of     Communist     Imperialism     with 
which  we  are  faced  today.     I  do  not  have 
to  rerklnd  you  that  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I :  our  people  had  assumed  that  peace 
had  ome.     At  the  time  when  we  had  the 
greateit  Air  Force.  Navy,  Army,  and  Marine 
Corps  the  world  had  ever  known,  our  people 
began   to  beUeve   that  with   the   defeat  of 
the  A  Us  forces  and  the  great  loss  of  man- 
power on  the  part  of  tbe  Rtisslans  tbe  time 
was  r  pe  for  a  peaceful   settlement  of  the 
world!  differences.     Responding  to  the  will 
of   th(i   people,   sis   Is    true   In   a   democratic 
system,  we  rapidly  demobilized,  and.  In  fact. 
It  Is  i»ld  that  we  probably  wasted  enough 
equlpi  nent  for  50  American  divisions.    These 
mater  aU.  worth  810  billion,  simply  dlsap- 
I>eare  l.     liost   of   you   wUl   recall   that   we 
even    leld  back  General  Patton  to  allow  the 
Russl:  ins  to  be  first  in  Berlin,  and  we  didn't 
even  reserve  ourselves  the  right  ot  Ingress 
and  i  gress  to  this  great  German  city.    The 
Unite  I  States,  although  the  strongest  nation 
to  CO  ne   out  of   the   war,   had   no   designs 
on  thi )  land,  possessions,  or  population  from 
other    countries.     We    have    always    desired 
peace  and.  although  we  have  helped  many 
natloi  IS  to  throw  off  tbe  yoke  of  tyranny  and 
oppre  lalon  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to 
take  <  rhat  was  not  rlghtf  vUly  ours. 

In  Dontrast  to  our  actions,  Russia  never 
demo  illlzed  and,  Instead,  has  been  con- 
stant! J  on  the  attack,  until  today— nearly  8 
years  after  V-J  Day — Russia  has  taken  4.3 
mlUkia  square  miles  and  600  million  people 
Into  Ibe  orbit  of  the  Kremlin.  Country  by 
count  ry  has  become  a  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist lystem,  until  today  Russia  has  almost 
one-tlklrd  of  the  people  of  the  world  under 
her  domination  and  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  land  mass  of  the  world. 

I  sliaU  try  not  to  burden  you  with  too 
many  figures;  however,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  the  challenge  and 
threai,  that  some  figures  be  given.  I  think 
the  f>llowlng  wlU  astound  and  amaze  the 
most  7t  you  within  the  sound  of  my  voice: 

Tod  sy.  Red  China  has  4  mUllon  Chinese 
undei  arms,  with  2,400  ilrst-Une  combat 
plane  1,  Including  1,300  jets. 

Th<  Central  European  satellites  of  Russia 
have  K>  combat  divisions  and  2,500  modem 
combht  aircraft. 

Th(  Red  Russian  armed  forces  have  205 
Red  irmed  divisions  In  Europe,  300  reserve 
dlvlslDim  fully  equipped,  50.000  modern 
tanks  350  modem  submarines;  20.000  com- 
bat planes.  Including  9.000  let  aircraft  and 
20,00(>  reserve  planes  with  plston->type  en- 
gines. 

Agilnst  these  forces,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  countries  have  25  regular  dlvlsloiu 
(not  battle  worthy)  with  26  reserve  divi- 
sions (not  completely  equipped)  and  an  air 
force  of  4,000  planes  with  less  than  1,000 
modem  combat  aircraft  Included.  This 
gives  the  Russians  a  ratio  of  7  to  1  against 
us.  oil  land  and  In  the  air,  In  Europe. 

Th(  one  place  where  we  can  say  we  are 
ahea<    la  with  aeapower — the   British  and 


American  fleets.  RussU  has  no  surface 
at  this  point,  but  U  ahead  of  the  rest  o€  tba 
world  in  submarines.  Most  authorltlea 
doubt  that  a  naval  blockade  of  Russia  would 
accomplish  very  much,  because  it  Is  seU- 
suflBclent  today. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  Russia  has  adequate  Industrial  sup- 
port for  a  major  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
thla  same  argument  was  advanced  by  many 
smart  people  who  malnulned  conatantiy 
that  Germany  could  never  wage  war  because 
of  her  financial  condition  and  lack  of  steel: 
production.  It  might  be  Interesting  to  note 
that  she  maintained  and  fought  for  years 
with  her  weak  economy,  the  reason  being — 
that  In  a  dictatorship-type  government 
everything  can  be  channeled  Into  warfare 
without  considering  civilian  needs.  In  the 
first  place,  there  arr  only  four  major  activi- 
ties In  Russia  in  wlilch  everyone  is  engaged. 
These  are  mUltary  services,  heavy  Industry. 
agriculture,  and  slave-labor  camps.  It  casta 
very  little  to  keep  a  man  In  the  armed  forces. 
all  steel  production  Is  channeled  to  war 
needs,  and  It  isn't  necessary  to  even  coo- 
alder  any  civilian  demands. 

By  contrast.  In  the  United  States  it  oosta 
88.000  a  year  to  keep  a  man  In  mUltary  serv- 
ice— and  this  expense  does  not  cover  the 
weapons  used.  In  an  overseas  Infantry  dl> 
vUlon  consisting  of  18,000  troops,  we  requlr* 
44.000  troops  behind  the  dlvUion  to  keep  U 
reiidy  to  fight.  At  the  Pentagon  they  speak 
of  a  62,000  -men  division  slice  "  cosUng  84M 
million  annually,  and  thU  does  not  Include 
weapons.  To  equip  an  Infantry  division  It 
cosU  890  mUllon  ?ind  to  equip  an  armored 
division  it  costs  8240  mUllon. 

How  we  expect  to  stop  a  total  of  at  least 
266  divisions,  20,000  tanks,  and  12,000  com- 
bat planes  with  atomic  bomba  with  the  puny 
NATO  army  of  less  than  26  fuUy  equipped 
dlvUlons.  U  not  fully  explained.  As  a  mat* 
ter  of  fact,  just  a  few  days  ago  General  Juin« 
NATO  grovmd  force  commander,  admitted 
publicly  that  the  Bed  army  could  reach  Paris 
in  26  days.  The  French  general  is  not  alone 
in  his  viewpoint.  General  Oruenther  said 
in  1862,  "If  the  Rtissians  attacked  today,  we 
would  not  be  in  a  poaltion,  with  the  forcea  at 
our  disposal,  to  stop  them."  General  Ridg- 
way  said,  "The  present  power  ratio  lietweea 
Soviet  capability  for  attack  and  ours  for  d*» 
fense  Is  stUl  disUnctly  dangerous  to  our  ••• 
curlty." 

Thus,  when  I  say  that  Washington  warn 
shocked  by  the  statement  of  Secretary  a( 
Defense  Wilson  that  he  expected  to  cut  the 
Air  Force  budget  89.1  bUUon.  I  am  putting 
It  mUdly.  It  has  created  a  storm  much 
greatar  than  the  announoeaient  of  Louie 
Johnson  In  1949,  who  also  conceived  It  to  be 
hU  duty  to  baUnce  the  budget  at  tbe  risk 
of  the  Nation's  security. 

It  Is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  that  you  condemned  this  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  I  call  on  you  today  as  members  of 
the  Vetarans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  again  take 
your  place  In  the  frontlines  of  those  who 
are  oppoeed  to  that  policy  of  too  little  and 
too  lata.  You  se  the  resulta  of  this  blind 
policy  in  the  tremendous  loss  which  we 
suffered  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  In  the  count- 
less lives  and  sacrifices  which  this  country 
paid  for  thla  shortalghted  policy  when  wm 
were  made  powerless  in  Korea  by  the  John- 
son cuts. 

When  I  say  that  Washington  was  shocked. 
I  have  proof  of  that  fact  taken  from  prac- 
tically all  of  the  outatandlng  newspapers  of 
the  country,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine  not  one  outatandlng  mUltary 
figure  has  agreed  that  this  cut  will  not  en- 
danger our  secvu-lty  except  President  Elsen- 
hower, who  says  it  means  more  planes  In  the 
air — less  in  planning  stage.  Are  we  freezing 
oiir  models?  It  means  the  elimination  of 
funds  for  research  on  hot  supersonic  models 
and  may  well  lead  us  into  the  same  mlstaka 
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which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  German  atr 
forces  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
command.  Tbe  Germans  early  In  tbe  war 
froM  their  models  In  favor  of  mass  produc- 
tion. They  used  the  Stuka  and  Helnkel 
bombers  and  the  Focke-Wulf  and  Uesser- 
schmltt  fightars;  whereas  the  British  con- 
tinued to  experiment  until  they  developed 
the  moet  outstanding  fighter  planes  of  tbe 
war;  the  Spitfire  and  Hurricane.  The  Spit- 
fire was  about  26  mllee  an  hour  fastar  than 
anjrthlng  the  Germans  could  put  Into  the  air 
and  this  added  to  superior  firepower  and  en- 
abled the  Royal  Air  Force  to  successfully  de- 
fend the  British  Isles.  The  President  may 
be  right  In  his  contention  that  we  will  have 
more  planes,  but  we  are  making  a  dangerous 
gamble  when  we  eliminate  quality  for  quan- 
tity. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  General 
Vandenberg.  the  budget  has  been  sgreed  on 
because  of  four  major  developmenta,  namely. 
(1)  the  decision  to  send  American  troops  to 
Europe  to  build  up  the  resistance  of  Western 
Europe  to  Rxisslan  aggression;  (2)  the  Ko- 
rean Incident  in  June  1950,  (a)  the  entrance 
of  the  Chinese  Reds  in  tbe  Korean  confilct; 
(3)  tbe  atomic  explosions  in  Russia;  and  (4) 
the  calculation  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  by  the  middle  of  1954  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  able  to  launch  an  all-out  atomic 
attack  against  the  United  States. 

This  budget  figure  was  made  necessary, 
according  to  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  re- 
tired United  States  Air  Force  Chief  of  StafT, 
in  order  to  keep  American  airpower  at  an 
adequate  figxue  of  143  wings.  This  decision 
vras  conciured  in'  by  the  old  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and,  I  understand,  by  the  National 
Security  CouncU.  Even  the  new  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  told 
Senators  under  questioning  that  the  slash 
would  delay  adequate  American  airpower. 
He  was  asked  by  Senator  W.  Stxtabt  Stkiko- 
TON,  former  Air  Force  Secretary,  If  he  felt 
the  budget  cut  would  bxirt  the  futile  devel- 
opment of  the  Air  Force.  General  Twining 
replied  that  It  would  delay  the  tmildlng  of 
the  planned  143  wings.  Do  you  believe  that 
It  Is  "necessary  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States?"  asked  Symington.  "I 
do,"  replied  Twining. 

It  was  further  brought  out  that  Twining 
had  not  been  consulted  about  the  slash  and 
that  General  Vandenberg  bad  not  been  told 
about  them  untu  a  few  hours  before  their 
public  announcement. 

One  of  the  outatandlng  airmen  of  this  age 
Is  Gen.  Carl  Bpaatz,  United  States  Air  Force, 
retired,  who  was  President  Elsenhower's  first 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  and  primarily  re- 
^sonslble  for  the  success  of  our  airpower  in 
Europe.  He  says:  "We  all  want  economy, 
but  iu)t  at  the  expense  of  security.  We  need 
a  greater  not  a  lesser  production  of  airplanes, 
a  wider  not  a  narrower  base  of  munitions 
production,  and  we  need  the  143-wlng  pro- 
gram now." 

There  are  many  other  leaden,  such  as  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley,  Gen.  Jimmy  Doollttle,  Gen- 
eral LeMay,  and  many  other  experienced 
military  and  civilian  leaders,  who  believe 
that  this  proposed  cut  Is  a  measure  that  de- 
creases the  security  of  our  Nation's  defenses 
below  the  safety  level. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  book  by  Gen.  Bon- 
ner Fellers,  a  retired  general  who  spent 
practically  all  his  nUlitary  career  In  the 
ground  forces  and  recently  wrote  the  book 
Wings  for  Peace.  This  Interesting  and 
weU- written  book  should  be  read  by  every 
American  who  Is  Interested  In  keeping 
America  ahead  In  national  preparedness.  It 
was  Interesting  to  me  because  here  was  an 
old -line  Army  man  schooled  In  the  Infantry 
who  now  says  that  airpower  Is  the  keynote 
to  mUltary  superiority.  In  one  of  the  moet 
interesting  parte  of  his  book,  be  pointa  out 
that  practically  all  of  us  learned  our  geog- 
raphy by  studying  Msrcator  maps,  or  possl- 


Vtf  I  Bhovld  say  flat  maps.  X  think  I  can 
better  lUustrate  this  by  his  statement  that 
on  such  a  num>  the  land  mass  of  Greenland 
looma  larger  in  our  mind's  eye  than  the 
United  States  of  America.  ActuaUy.  it  la 
one-fourth  as  large.  On  such  a  flat  map 
we  ordlnarUy  think  that  to  the  east  we 
are  some  7,200  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Europe  from  Russia,  and  on  the  west  we  are 
some  5,200  miles  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
Bussta.  Actually,  on  what  Is  known  as  a 
polar  map  you  can  see  that  the  land  mass  of 
Russia  sita  on  top  of  the  North  American 
Continent  and  that  from  the  Arctic  shores 
of  North  America  to  the  Arctic  regions  of 
Russia  Is  only  a  distance  of  2.000  mUes.  We 
think  of  the  polar  regions  as  being  cold, 
limitless,  and  inpenetrable  waste.  Actually, 
airmen  find  that  flying  conditions  in  the 
region  are  very  good.  Prom  Russia's  Arctic 
Island,  Fram:  Josef  Land,  the  Russians  can 
look  dovm  on  every  Industrial  United  States 
city;  Hartford,  where  moet  of  the  Pratt  ft 
Whitney  engines  are  located.  Is  a  distance 
of  3,750  miles;  Chicago,  Indxistrlal  city,  3300 
mUes;  Detroit,  where  tanks  and  munitions 
are  manufactured,  3.860  miles;  Pittabiu^h, 
our  greatest  steel  city,  4,000  mUes.  With 
these  shortened  distances  and  this  new  pic- 
ture across  the  pxilar  region,  most  authorities 
today  say  that  the  Red  air  force  Is  the  most 
fearsome  and  deadly  threat  Uie  United 
States  has  ever  faced.  Russia's  interconti- 
nental striking  force  is  composed  of  long- 
range  bombers  which  have  far  more  range 
than  Is  required  to  strike  anywhere  in  Eu- 
rope. These  iMnnbers  can  deliver  an  atomic 
assault  against  the  heart  of  America. 

Any  doubta  as  to  the  Russians*  capabUity 
now  to  deUver  atomic  bombs  Is  not  In  doubt, 
because  we  know  that  ahe  has  more  than 
700  TU-4  bombers,  an  Improved  version  of 
our  B-29,  capable  of  5,000-mUe  flighta. 

Riusia  has  a  new-type  bomber — ^the  type 
81,  a  swept  wing  mooel  with  six  jet  engines 
which  can  strike  almost  any  target  in  the 
United  States  and  return  to  ite  Russian  base 
without  refueUng. 

Further,  we  know  that  these  bombers  win 
undoubtedly  carry  atomic  bombs,  because  we 
know  that  at  the  close  of  1062  Russia  pos- 
sessed 150  atomic  bombs.  When  we  realise 
that  the  bomb  which  we  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima was  in  ita  Infancy,  and  yet  destroyed 
almost  three-fifths  of  a  great  city,  we  shud- 
der to  think  ot  the  devastation  that  wiU  be 
viaited  on  our  pec^le  in  a  conflict  with 
Russia. 

Whereas  we  are  behind  Russia  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and,  in  fact,  not  \intU  the  end  of 
1955  will  we  have  one-half  as  many  land- 
based  combat  planes  as  are  in  the  Red  air 
forces. 

What  do  the  experta  say.  General  Mont- 
gomery, in  1943,  said:  "First  of  all,  you  must 
win  the  battle  of  the  air.  That  must  come 
before  you  start  a  single  land  or  sea  engage- 
ment. If  you  examine  the  conduct  of  my 
campaigns  you'll  find  we  never  fought  a  land 
battle  untu  the  air  battle  was  vron." 

Von  Kluge,  Rommel's  superior,  said.  In 
July  1944:  "There  Is  absolutely  no  way  in 
which  we  could  do  better  with  the  all-power- 
ful enemy  air  force.  •  •  •  The  psychologi- 
cal effect  on  the  fighting  forces,  especially 
the  Infantry,  of  such  a  mass  of  bombs  rain- 
ing down  on  them  with  aU  the  force  of  ele- 
mental nature  Is  a  factor  that  must  be  seri- 
ously considered.  It  Is  not  In  the  least  Im- 
portant whether  such  a  carpet  of  bombs  is 
laid  on  good  or  bad  troops.  They  are  more 
or  less  annltillated  by  it.  It  only  needs  this 
to  happen  a  few  tlmee — and  the  power  of 
resistance  is  paralyzed." 

Did  we  not  learn  that  naval  might  means 
nothing  without  aerial  domination?  If  not, 
remember  December  7,  1941,  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor. If  not,  remember  what  happened  to 
the  Isle  o*  Crete,  surrounded  by  the  power- 
ful British  Navy,  but  captured  by  Oerman 


•itcraft  and  paratroopen.  If  not,  remember 
what  happened  to  the  helpless  citlee  of  Bd- 
glum.  Luxembotirg,  and  Rrance.  Remember, 
too,  that  aU  of  the  British  courage  and  buU- 
dog  tenacity  would  have  been  worth  Uttle 
bad  it  not  been  for  tbe  supolorlty  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  and  tbe  greater  speed  and 
maneuverability  of  the  ^Itfire  and  Hurri- 
cane when  compared  with  the  Measer- 
schmltt,  Helnkel.  and  Stuka  bombera.  Talk 
with  any  antiaircraft  oOcer  or  infantry  ott- 
cer  of  experience,  and  see  what  they  think 
about  airpower. 

Tbe  argumenta  advanced  in  favor  of  cut- 
ting tbe  Air  Force  at  this  time  are,  first, 
that  the  new  Secretary  propoees  to  cut  down 
lead  time  and  reorder  time  by  several  months. 
How  this  miracle  of  production  will  be  at- 
tained, no  one  seems  to  know.  It  now  takes 
from  ZO'A  to  18  months  to  inxxluce  a  plane 
from  the  time  it  is  ordered.  I  wonder  If  It 
Is  not  about  the  same  situation  described 
by  Gen«ta  Knudsen  In  Wwld  War  n.  He 
was  being  asked  by  several  businessmen  why 
it  took  so  long  to  produce  a  plane.  He  _ 
would  explain  aU  about  the  niunerous  gad-  " 
gete  neoeesary  to  make  it  an  efficient  imlt. 
the  number  of  subcontractors  employed 
along  with  the  prime  contractors.  And 
finally,  in  desperation,  he  would  say.  "Gen- 
tlemen, it  just  like  having  a  baby.  It 
usually  takes  9  months  and  there  is  not 
much  you  can  do  to  shorten  the  time." 

Secretary  Wilson  recently  said  before  a 
congressional  committee  tb&t  the  Soviet 
Union  was  producing  p\irely  defense  type  air- 
planes. Former  Secretary  Flnletter  disputes 
this,  and  says  that  the  Soviet  Air  Force  was 
certainly  improving  numericaUy  and  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  a  return  to  econ«nlo 
and  poUtical  considerations  "overturning 
statemente  of  miUtary  needs."  He  em- 
phasiaes  that  the  cute  woiild  curb  the  growth 
of  the  Nation's  air-atomic  power  and  would 
jolt  the  growth  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  toward  the  planned  point  where  it 
could  mateh  the  Soviet  Air  Force.  He  say* 
that  the  decision  to  bviUd  143  wings  by  mid- 
1955  was  a  mUltary  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  that  he  has 
seen  no  indication  that  the  new  civilian 
chiefs  of  the  Pentagon  have  received  any 
evidence  "to  justify  abandonment  of  143 
wings  concept  of  the  minimum  United 
States  Air  Force  capable  of  meeting  a  Soviet 
atomic  attack."  It  is  believed  In  Washing- 
ton circles  that  the  order  to  cut  the  Air 
Force  came  from  Budget  Director  Dodge  in 
a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  on 
May  7.  which  virtually  orders  Mr.  Wilson 
to  slash  defense  expenditures  so  as  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget.  In  her  column  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  oh  Tuesday.  May 
36,  1953.  Doris  Fleeson.  an  outatandlng 
writer,  says: 

"They  [Demoerata]  beUeve  It  supporta 
their  charge  that  desirable  fiscal  goals  in- 
stead of  consideration  of  national  security 
dictated  the  Wilson  defense  budget." 

The  fight  to  defeat  this  lU -considered  re- 
duction has  not  been  restricted  to  leaders  of 
the  E>emocratlc  Party.  The  able  Senator 
MASSAazT  Chasx  SicrrH.  RepubUcan,  of 
Maine;  Senator  Tbtx.  Republican,  of  Min- 
nesota; Senator  Youwc,  RepubUcan,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  o«ier  leading  RepubUcans  have 
serious  doubta  about  this  move,  lliey  have 
joined  such  outstanding  Demoerata  as  our 
own  Senator  Hnx,  of  Alabama;  Senator  Rus- 
sell, of  Georgia;  Senator  Matbamk,  of  South 
CaroUna,  Senator  Stidngtoh,  of  Missouri; 
and,  in  the  House,  Representatives  Kildat, 
of  Texas;  Toarr,  of  California;  and  Paica. 
of  Illinois. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  one  of  the  moat 
Interesting  admissions  which  has  been  drawn 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  contained 
in  the  June  9  issue  of  the  the  New  York 
Times,  when  he  said  that  tbe  United  States 
Air  Force  now  had  166  installations  under  ita 
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eeutrol  In  th*  United  8t»tw  un*  that  tb» 
better  of  tlMoa  eould  •eeommodsta  two  «r 
nor*  wlnga  (•  wing  usoklly  eotuttU  at 
artmnd  80  aUddM  or  bMivy  bombtn  and 
around  7f  flghtar  ptenas).  8om*,  h*  coo- 
ceded,  ue  not  In  the  beet  etntcgic  poet- 
tkHi.  end  others  need  longer  ronwmye  to 
hendle  Jet  aircraft,  but  on  the  wbole  •^»• 
are  not  In  re«<l  deeperate  •taepe."  Wow,  ae 
•oraeone  haa  seld.  If  you  can  cut  $6  bUUon 
and  get  "  better  Air  Force,  why  not  cut  $10 
bUll<Hi  and  get  the  world'!  best. 

As  the  case  of  the  Air  Force  budget  U  be- 
ing readied  for  congreeetonal  action  there  are 
certain  facu  which  desrly  etand  out  In  my 
hiunble  Judgment.  Ftnt  of  all,  no  one  yet 
has  been  able  to  oreroome  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vantfenberg.  Secondly,  the 
polnto  advanced  by  Pnsldent  Bsenhower 
and  Defense  Secretary  WUaon  wtU  not  stand 
close  examlnaUon.  Secretary  WUaon  says 
that  he  would  get  more  planes  for  less 
money.  In  support  of  this  fact,  hs  says  that 
deUvertes  wlU  be  speeded  In  19M.  He  does 
not  even  consider  that  cutbacks  ordered 
now  will  be  felt  In  1966  deliveries.  Ititrdly. 
much  has  been  said  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
recent  qwedup  In  lead  time  between  plac- 
ing the  order  and  obtaining  the  warplane 
delivered  to  the  Government.  This  shorter 
lead  time  cannot  be  credited  to  the  preeent 
administration.  It  was  the  result  of  speed- 
up \uxder  the  previous  Air  Force  program 
of  expansion  and  has  no  bearing  on  the 
controvony. 

Finally,  the  result  of  the  present  cutbacks 
will  lose  time  for  the  United  States  wtilch 
can  never  be  made  up.  We  are  behind  Rus- 
sia today  In  production  and  present  Indica- 
tions do  not  Indicate  that  Russia  Is  letting 
up.  Let  us  remember  that  "eternal  vlgl- 
lanoe  Is  the  prtee  of  hberty.** 


lUtioMJ  Atsodafion  •£  Commtwnett  of 
AfricvHwe  F«Ton  Trip-Leatinf  BU, 
H.  R.  32a3,  M  Reportaa  by  Com- 
mittM  OB  Interstate  aad  FortigB  Com- 
■erce,  Withoat  AbcbAbcbI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 


tliat  t  xwld 
as  fdows: 


or  xxw . 

IN  TSX  HOUSK  OF  RSPRKSXNTATTVSI 
Thursday.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widespread  and  favorable  attitude  of  the 
agricultural  Interests  of  our  country,  and 
without  limitation  as  to  section  or  prod- 
uct. In  behalf  of  the  trip-leasing  bill, 
H.  R.  3203,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Association  of  Commissioners  of  Agricul- 
ture, favoring  its  adoption  without  the 
proposed  amendment  now  being  sup- 
ported by  certain  nonagricultural  In- 
terests. 

:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  and  letter 
from  J.  Roy  Jones,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of 
transportation  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture,  stating  the  favorable  atti- 
tude of  the  National  Association  of  Com- 
missioners of  Agriculture  toward  the  bin 
and  acainst  the  proposed  amendment 
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serioitflfafltoetlt  Theyread    Oaroitoa.  a^  that  you  oppo-  thia 


BtAT*  or  Boma  C*MoiLatk. 
DBPABTMkNT  or  Aaaicai.TT7is. 
Columbia,  8.  C^  June  17. 19S3. 
Bon.  (JHAaLsa  A.  Wocvnrow. 

luterttate    and    Foreign 
lommeroe     Committee.    House     of 
iepreaentatives,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. ' 
Mb.  Wolvxetom  :  Not  being  KUie  that 
would  reach  you  before  House  action 
R.  3203.  I  sent  you  a  telegram  today 
an  amendment   which  I  \inder- 
will  be  offered  to  the  blU. 
sure  your  committee,  which  had  an 
to  study  this  bill.  wUl  imme- 
recognlze  the  amendment  as  one  that 
i^ually  restore  all  the  objectionable 
in  the  original  motor  carrier  or- 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
,  however,  that  some  of  the  Congress 
led  to  believe  that  there  shoiild  be 
restrictions  and  this  simple  amend- 
ivUl  do  no  harm  to  agrlcxilture. 
bill   as   drawn    by   your   committee 
rules  and  regulations  by  the  ICC  for 
enforcement  and  now  It  Is  merely  a 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  law 
bill, 
lee  in  this  House  amendment  restricted 
and   the    curtailment   of    trucks 
to  shippers  of  agricultural  products, 
not  unreasonable  to  foresee   exempt 
refusing  return  loads  to  other  than 
areas  so  that  they  can  qualify 
next  trip  lease  under  the  provision 
Immediately  preceding"  of  es- 
^roducU  under  209  (b)  (8) . 
'  wo  or  more  areas  with  crop  movement 
I  tasonaUe  to  believe  that  the  area  con- 
sumljg  the  larger  percentage  of  manufac- 
produets  would  be  flooded  with  trip- 
trucks.    Thte   system   ot   distribution 
result  in  cut-rate  policies  in  the  area 
unple  carrlos  and  in  higher  rates  in 


o 


Avi^ablllty  and  flexibility  of  the  carrier, 
orderly  dls^lbutlon  of  farm  produce, 
certainly  be  restricted. 
^  also  passible  that  it  would  take  an 
of  inspectors  to  verify  that  the  exempt 
movement  immediately  preceding" 
c|»mpt  prodiKts  of  agriculture. 
see  nothing  in  this  amendment  but 
„  our  farmer  and  the  consuming 
and  we  hope  you  and  your  oommlt- 
ho  have  done  a  fine  Job  so  far.  will 
to  fight  these  restrictions, 
personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Tours  sincerely, 

J.  Rot  Johbb. 
c{»mm{wioner  of  Agriculture  for  South 
Carolina  and  chafrman.  Tranrporta- 
Hon  Committee  for  the  National 
Asaociation  of  Commissioners,  Sec- 
retaries, and  Dtreetor*  of  Agriculture. 

CoLxncBiA.  S.  C  June  17. 1953. 
Hbn.  t^HAaUEs  A.  Wolvxktom, 

Qiairman.     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce     Committee,    House    of 
Representatives.  Washington.  D.  C: 
TTnAarstand  amendment   to  section  2  of 
B.  R.  3203  wUl  be  ofCered  as  foUows:  "Where 
the  E  Lovements  immediately  preceding  were 
of  or^nary  livestock  (including  shellfish) ,  ot 
(including  horticultural)   com- 
(not  including  manufactured  prod- 
thereof)   exempt  under  the  provisions 
203(B)   (QT)."    This  amendment 
lestrlct  both  flexibility  of  carrier  and 
ajirallablllty   to  shippers   ot   agricultural 
with  resulting  rate  increases  to  the 
and  higher  prices  to  consxuners.    Act- 
b^aU  of  all  commissioners,  secre- 
and  dlrect(M«  ot  agriculture  as  their 
^lalr^um  of  transp(»-tatlon  committee  and 
oner  at  agriculture  for  South 
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3.  Rot  Jomss. 
Commiastoner  of   Agriculture,    South 
Carolina:  Chmtrman,  Transportation 
CommUtee  for  National  Aaaocimtion 
of  Commiaeiomara  of  AgrieuUura. 

8TATB  or  SOITTH  CABOLOr*. 

DEPABTiKsirT  or  AaajcviTma. 
CoivmMs.  8.  C,  June  17.  i»M. 
Hob.  Curroas  Hops, 

Chairmmn,  AgrieuUure  Commtttea, 
Houae  of  Mepreaentativea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Daaa  Mt.  Sors:  I  am  enclosing  a  oofiy  a< 
a  letter  to  Hon.  Chsw.ss  WacvsBTOii.  whiA 
yon  wUl  find  seU-esplanatory. 

I  hope  you  will  convince  the  members  oT 
your  committee  that  It  Is  moat  important 
that  they  reject  any  House  amendments  that 
would  restrict  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  saoS. 
as  submitted  by  the  House  Intentata  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Oommittse. 

Tours  sincerely,  

J.  Rot  Joins. 
Commiaaioner  of  Agrleulture  for  South 
Carolina  and  Chairman,  Trmnapor» 
tation  Committee  for  the  Wattonal 
Association  of  Commiaaioner  a,  8ea- 
retariea,  and  Dtrectora  of  Agncul* 
ture. 


Dr.  Albert  Ehisteb  aad  ConfrcstioBal 


Utc 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nTiiwors 
nf  THE  HOU8B  CfF  RBPRISSNTA11VB8 

Fridav,  June  19,  195i 
Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  newspapers  published  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  in  which 
he  urged  that  intellectuals  should  re- 
fuse to  testify  before  congressional  com« 
mittees.  From  the  tenor  of  Dr.  Ein- 
stein's letter,  although  he  became  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  in  1940,  he  ap- 
parently has  been  too  busy  with  hla 
sclentifilc  work  to  learn  about  the  work- 
ings of  our  American  Government  and 
the  history  of  the  American  Constitution. 
The  advice  in  his  letter  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  direct  insult  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  must  be  charitable  and  excuse 
his  seeming  ignorance  because  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Dr.  Einstein's  conclusions 
are  based  on  a  lack  of  information.  For 
anyone  in  this  country,  be  he  native- 
bom  or  naturalized  citizen,  to  openly  ad- 
vocate the  defiance  of  a  legitimate  con- 
gressional committee  would  prove  con- 
clusively the  fact  that  the  person  does 
not  know  the  history  of  the  American 
constitutional  form  of  government  or  the 
history  of  the  long  line  of  official  de- 
cisions that  have  been  handed  down  by 
the  courts.  It  certainly  Is  legitimate  for 
any  committee  of  Congress  to  inquire  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  wwld-wlde 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  American  insti- 
tutions by  force  and  violence,  llie  ma- 
jority of  Americans  agree  that  world- 
wide communism  has  as  its  puri)08e  the 
overthrowing  of  our  American  eonstl- 
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tutional  form  of  government.  Any  inter- 
ference with  this  legitimate  congres- 
sional prerogative  of  inquiry  such  as  Dr. 
Einstein  proposes,  shows  either  a  lack 
of  historical  knowledge  or  wilful  desire 
to  thrwart  our  constitutional  procedures. 

i^>r  the  purposes  of  the  record,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  reported  letter  of  Dr.  Ein- 
stem  to  Mr.  William  Frauenglass: 

Dkab  Mb.  FaATTKNOLAss :  Thank  you  for 
your  oonununicatlon.  By  remote  field  I  re- 
ferred to  the  theoretical  foundations  of 
physics. 

The  problem  with  which  the  intellectuals 
of  this  country  are  confronted  is  very  serious. 
The  reactionary  politicians  have  managed 
to  instill  suspicion  of  aU  Intellectual  efforts 
Into  the  public  by  dangUng  before  their 
eyes  a  danger  from  without.  Having  suc- 
ceeded so  far  they  are  now  proceeding  to 
supprees  the  freedom  of  teaching  and  to  de- 
prive of  their  positions  all  those  who  do  not 
prove  submissive.  1.  e.,  to  starve  them. 

What  ought  the  minority  of  InteUectuals 
to  do  against  this  evU?  Frankly.  I  can  see 
only  the  revolutionary  way  of  noncoopera- 
tion  in  the  sense  of  Gandhi's.  Bvery  intel- 
lectual who  is  called  before  one  of  the  com- 
mittees ought  to  refuse  to  testify;  1.  e.,  he 
must  be  prepared  for  Jail  and  economic  ruin, 
m  short,  for  the  sacrifice  of  bis  personal 
welfare  in  the  interest  of  the  cultural  wel- 
fare of  his  country. 

This  refxisal  to  testify  must  be  based  on 
the  assertion  that  it  is  shamefiil  for  a  blame- 
less cltlBsn  to  submit  to  such  an  Inquisition 
and  that  this  kind  of  inquisition  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

If  enough  people  are  ready  to  take  this 
grave  step  they  will  be  succeesfuL  If  not. 
then  the  intellectuals  of  this  country  deserve 
nothing  better  than  the  slavery  which  U  in- 
tended for  them. 

P.  8. — This  letter  need  not  be  considered 
confldentlaL. 

Before  discussing  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Einstein's  letter,  it  would  be  well  to  note 
that  in  his  original  version  he  mentioned 
that  intellectuals  should  not  seek  the 
protection  of  the  fifth  amendment  in  re- 
fusing to  testify,  but  changed  his  original 
letter  and  agreed  to  delete  this  statement 
from  the  published  letter. 

To  me,  the  most  remarkable  and  as- 
tounding part  of  Einstein's  letter  is  his 
accusation  that  "reactionary  politicians 
have  managed  to  instill  suspicion  of  all 
Intellectual  efforts  into  the  public  by 
dangling  before  their  eyes  a  danger  from 
without." 

Does  Dr.  Einstein  mean  there  is  no 
danger  from  without;  that  is,  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  communism  taking  over 
In  this  country,  or  attempting  to  take 
over  our  Institutions?  Would  Dr.  Ein- 
stein be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  who  are 
the  "reactionary  politicians"  to  whom  he 
makes  reference? 

Maybe  Dr.  EUnstein  ought  to  listen  to 
Dr.  Henry  T.  Heald,  chancellor  of  New 
York  University,  when  he  warned  col- 
leges and  universities  that  they  had  bet- 
ter Usten  to  some  of  their  critics  or  face 
a  serious  loss  of  public  confidence  and 
respect    Dr.  Heald  further  stated: 

The  American  public  expects  its  educators 
to  be  people  of  character  and  independence, 
loyalty  and  integrity. 

No  good  comes  from  taking  refuge  In  the 
fifth  amendment. 

Indeed,  much  harm  can  be  done. 

Ptor  congressional  committees  are  duly 
coosUtuted  bodies,  and.  whatever  we  may 
think  of  their  methods,  they  have  the  legal 
right  to  question  us. 


The  public  begins  to  suspect  that  an  tt 
yxa  are  involved  In  shady  dealings  In  our 
sports  progranu. 

Whaf  s  worse,  they  begin  to  believe  that 
other  parts  of  otir  institutions  are  managed 
the  same  way. 

What  can  we  expect  them  to  think? 

For  Dr.  Einstein's  further  education. 
I  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to  18,100 
people  in  my  11th  Congressional  District, 
receiving  over  a  20-percent  return,  and 
the  ninth  question  read: 

Do  you  believe  that  professors  and  teachers 
should  be  investigated  to  determine  the 
extent  of  Communist  infiltration  In  our 
schools? 

Approximately  3,043,  or  86.7  percent, 
of  those  who  answered  the  question  re- 
plied in  the  afllrmative.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Einstein,  the  general  public  believes 
that  educational  institutioi^  should  be 
investigated  and  intellectuals  should  be 
made  to  answer  the  same  as  any  other 
citizens. 

Dr.  Einstein  also  wants  to  set  up  a 
new  class  in  this  country,  because,  he 
states: 

■very  Intellectual  who  is  called  before  one 
of  the  committees  ought  to  refuse  to  tentify. 

Would  Dr.  Einstein  be  kind  enough 
to  d^ne  who  are  the  intellectuals  in  this 
country?  Does  Dr.  Einstein  mean  there 
should  be  an  entirely  different  law  for 
intellectuals  than  for  the  rest  of  the 
citizens?  Has  Dr.  Einstein  never  heard 
of  the  basic  tenet  of  our  Judicial  system 
which  is  to  provide  "equal  Justice  under 
law"? 

Einstein  stated  that  It  should  be 
shameful  for  a  blameless  citizen  to  sub- 
mit to  such  an  inquisition.  Whether 
or  not  the  citizen  is  blameless  will  be 
decided  by  the  testimony  which  is  pre- 
sented, and  certaliUy  Dr.  Einstein  is 
very  rash  in  Jumping  at  the  eonclusion 
that  all  of  these  Intellectuals  are  blame- 
less. That  will  depend  on  questions  of 
fact  which  the  public,  who.  in  the  final 
analysis,  sit  as  a  jury  on  all  congressional 
investigations,  will  decide. 

Dr.  Einstein's  phrase,  "kind  of  inqui- 
sition." is  certainly  very  strong  language 
for  him  to  use  because.  If  he  were  to 
take  a  poll  of  Congress  or  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  he  would  find  that 
about  the  only  people  thinking  it  an 
inquisition  are  the  misled  intellectuals 
and  leftwingers. 

The  courts  have  held  on  a  great  many 
occasions  that  the  Investigative  powers 
of  Congress  are  very  broad  and  very 
wide.  Not  alone  does  Congress  need 
these  investigative  powers  to  obtain  facts 
for  the  formulation  of  laws,  but  also  to 
inform  the  public  and,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, to  determine  whether  or  not  the  laws 
need  improvement  or  change.  There 
are  many  other  reasons  for  congressional 
investigations,  and  if  the  leads  or  evi- 
dence turned  up  by  congressional  Inves- 
tigations are  not  properly  pursued,  then, 
as  Mr.  Felix  Frankfurter  said: 

We  had  better  frankly  admit  that  the 
power  of  congressional  investigation  is  a 
sham,  and  not  an  effective  instrument  for 
ventilating  issues  for  the  Information  of 
Congress  and  the  public 

Fy>rmer  President  Woodrow  WOson 
probably  best  expressed  the  thou^t  on 


ofHigTesskmal   investigatians   when   he 
said: 

It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  dlllgenUy  into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what 
it  sees.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and 
voice  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  iU  constlt\iente.  Unless  Congress  have 
and  vue  every  means  of  acquainting  itself 
with  the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  the 
administrative  agents  of  the  Oovemment. 
the  country  mxist  be  helpless  to  learn  how 
it  Is  being  served;  and  unless  Congress  both 
scrutinise  these  things  and  sift  them  by 
every  form  of  discussion,  the  country  niust 
remain  in  embarrassing,  crippling  Ignorunce 
of  the  very  affairs  which  It  is  most  important 
that  it  should  understand  and  direct.  The 
Informing  function  of  Congress  should  be 
preferred  even  to  its  legislative  function. 

Certainly  those  intellectuals  or  lib- 
erals who  would  want  to  fetter  congres- 
sional investigations  should  remember 
that  In  many  fields  there  Is  no  legal 
protection  against  harm  due  to  unfet- 
tered speech.  As  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  has  said.  "The  only  safe- 
guards are  those  secured  by  social  and 
moral  pressure.  Thus,  the  immunities 
enjosred  by  judges  and  legislators  for 
anything  said  by  them  as  judges  and  as 
legislators  are  founded  on  deep  experi- 
ence. So  also,  the  abuses  of  the  printinic 
press  are  not  sought  to  be  corrected  by 
legal  restriction  or  censorship  in  advance 
because  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  For  the  same  reason,  congres- 
sional inquiry  ought  not  to  be  fettered 
by  advance  rigidities,  because  in  the  light 
of  experience  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  such  curtailment  would  make 
effective  investigation  almost  impossi- 
ble." 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  who  cannot, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
classified  as  a  reactionary,  long  ago  said: 
"The  procedure  of  congressional  investi- 
gations should  remain  as  it  Is.  The 
power  of  Investigation  should  be  left 
untrammeled.  and  the  methods  and 
forms  of  each  investigation  should  be 
left  for  determination  of  Congress  and 
its  committees,  as  each  situation  arises. 
The  safeguards  against  abuse  and  folly 
are  to  foe  looked  for  in  the  forces  of  re- 
sponsibility which  are  operating  from 
within  Congress,  and  are  generated  from 
without." 

If  Einstein  had  bothered  to  make  % 
study  of  the  American  constitutional 
procedures  and  the  British  Judicial  pro- 
cedures, he  would  have  certainly  known 
that  the  power  of  legislative  bodies  to 
make  investigations  and  exact  testimony 
has  long  been  treated  as  an  attribute  of 
the  power  to  legislate.  He  would  also 
know  that  a  legislative  Inquiry  may  be 
as  broad,  as  searching,  and  as  exhaustive 
as  is  necessary  to  make  effective  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress.  He 
would  also  know  that  as  early  as  1821. 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  grant 
of  legislative  power  to  the  Congress  car- 
ries with  It  this  implied  power  to  secure 
needed  information  and.  if  necessaiy.  to 
compel  disclosures  for  such  purpose. 
Further,  the  courts  have  stated  Uiat  once 
the  legislative  purpose  is  established, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  extent 
of  the  investigation. 

It  would  be  well  for  Dr.  Einstein  to 
review  Just  a  few  of  the  accomplishments 
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that  have  hmi  Vbtit  or^n  tn 

sional  investigatlona.    MenUoned  below 

are  only  a  few: 

First.  Investicatlan  of  eomnrnnlam: 
Education  Institutions:  Federal  Govern- 
ment, eases  such  as  the  Hiss  case;  labor 
nninnjt  and  industry:  west  coast;  XTnited 
Nations;  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations; 
China  policy. 

Second.  Amrieolture  Departmoit  grain 
shortage  scandaL 

Third.  Internal  rerenue  scandals. 

Fourth.  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration scandals. 

Fifth.  Rackets  and  crime  throughout 
United  States  and  at  waterfronts. 

Sixth.  Newsprint  shortage. 

Seventh.  Goyemment  inefficiency, 
waste,  and  scandal. 

Eighth.  Five-percenter  InvestlgatiMi. 

Ninth.  Armed  services  waste:  Con- 
stniction  of  overseas  airbases,  muni« 
tlons-plant  contracts. 

Tenth.  Investigation  of  State  Depart- 
ment Voice  of  America. 

Eleventh.  Foreign  Affairs:  Katyn  mas- 
sacre. 

Twelfth.  Foreign  aid:  Waste  and  ex- 
travagance abroad. 

Thirteenth.  MacArthur  dismbwal  in- 
vestigation. 

Fourteenth.  Korea:  Ammunition  short- 
age. 

Fifteenth.  Teapot  Dome  disclosures. 

Sixteenth.  Administration  policies. 

Seventeenth.  Pearl  Harbor  inquiry. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
a  man  who  sought  and  was  granted  po- 
litical asylum  in  this  country,  his  sug- 
gestions come  with  very  bad  grace  and 
show  his  unawareness  of  our  form  of  Jus- 
tice and  equality  under  the  law  when  he 
proposes  that  intellectuals  of  the  coun- 
try be  entitled  to  a  specfiJ  code  of  law 
which  grants  them  permission  to  violate 
the  accepted  constitutional  practices  of 
our  Government.  Obviously,  Dr.  Ein- 
stein knew,  as  is  apparent  in  the  original 
version  of  his  letter,  that  it  would  be  best 
that  the  intellectuals  and  others  of 
that  particular  class  not  seek  the  protec* 
Uon  of  the  fifth  amendment  in  refusing 
to  testify.  But.  in  order  to  sell  his  ma- 
terial soul  for  either  publicity  or  ulterior 
motives,  he  struck  from  the  published 
letter  his  original  belief,  not  at  his  own 
discretion,  but  upon  the  advice  and  in- 
sistence of  someone  else. 

Dr.  Einstein  should  at  least  req>ect 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land  that 
has  permitted  him  to  live  and  engage  his 
intellect  in  the  things  about  which  he 
knows  most,  tmt  certainly  with  all  good 
graciousness  he  should  refrain  from  com~ 
menting  authoritatively  upon  things  of 
which  he  has  little  knowledge. 


Holaal  Sccwity  Act 


Affair  I  relatiTe  to  authorizations  of  ex- 
pend! ures  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  Ihis  is  a  foreign-policy  bill.  The 
amoui  its  under  consideration  are  limita- 
tions on  appropriations.  The  total 
amou  it  recommended  by  the  copmiittee 
is  $4^  98  million.  It  represents  a  reduc- 
tion (if  34  percent  below  the  Truman 
requei  t  and  15  percent  below  the  amount 
reque  ted  by  President  Eisenhower.  It 
comes  as  the  result  of  many,  many  hours 
of  in  ensive  study  by  the  committee 
memters  and  was  arrived  at  only  after 
pages  of  testimony  offered  by  those  who 
are  n)w  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
our  fc  reign  affairs.  It  is  their  best  Judg- 
ment hat  the  amount  we  are  authorizing 
today  is  the  minimum  amount  consistent 
with  1  n  effective,  djmamlc  foreign  policy 
and  he  safety  and  security  of  our 
count  -y. 

We  have  poured  billions  into  this  pro- 
gram in  the  past  years.  At  times,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  suffered  disappoint- 
ment in  realizing  full  value  from  these 
expec  ditures.  But  security  cannot  be 
measi  ired  in  cash -register  style.  A  study 
of  thi !  program  discloses  that  it.  indeed, 
has  lieen  effective.  Over  $500  billion 
went  into  World  War  n.  That  conflict 
cost  us  thousands  and  thousands  of 
woun  led  and  killed.  I  hesitate  to  guess 
what  a  third  world  war  could  mean  in 
these  respects — a  war  that  all  agree 
wouk  make  those  of  the  past  look  like 
child  }  play.  We  dare  not  trifle  with  the 
futur ;,  I  am  confident  that  the  assistance 
that  our  country  has  given  to  nations 
throughout  the  world  has  been  greatly 
respofisible  for  6toiH;>ing  Uie  onward 
marc  i  of  totalitarian  aggression.  I  have 
no  d(  ubt  that  its  effect  is  iMroducing  re- 
sults that  we  are  today  witnessing  in 
East  Germany.  The  attitude  of  this 
Cong  ress  today  on  this  most  important 
legisl  ktion  reflects.  I  believe,  whether  we 
are  v  illing  to  back  the  President  of  the 
Unitt  d  States  as  he  endeavors  to  solve 
the  cielicate,  perplexing  problems  posed 
by  tte  enemy  of  mankind,  communism. 
I  do  not  intend  to  tie  his  hands  as  he 
coungeously  meets  the  problem  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going  to 
give  him  the  tools  which  he  needs  to 
do  the  Job. 


later^alieBal  Apple  AsMciatiea  Favors 
Paktafe  of  Trip-Leasing  BiO,  H.  R. 
3203,  as  RcpMteJ  by  Iirtersiale  nmi 
FercigB  Cowmtcc  Coamiltec  uid 
Wilioat  Aay  Aaeadmeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MAaUCHITSKTTS 

nf  THS  HOUSS  or  RXPRBSElfTATTW 

Friday.  June  19.  19SZ 

L  Mr.  BOLAND.   lOr.  Bpeftker.  I  support 

the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign     eign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HO  i.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN 


Ml, 
then 


or  iraw 

rHf  HOUSE  OF  RXPBESENTA'IIVSS 
¥T\da-».  June  19.  1953 


WOLVERTON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
is  an  overwhelming  demand  from 
individuals  and  organizations  adversely 
affected  by  the  recent  order  of  the  Inter- 
Commerce  Commission  in  favor  of 
the  tHp-leasing  bill,  H.  R  3203,  reported 
iBir  ttqe  Commlktee  on  Interstate  and  For* 
Commerce  to  preserve  the  rights 


accorded  them  under  the  Motor  Ourler 
Act  of  1953. 

Today  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Samuel  Fraser.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  International  Apple  Association, 
expressing  the  views  of  that  association 
in  favor  of  the  committee  bill  as  reported 
and  opposed  to  the  amendments  that  are 
being  suggested  by  certain  interests  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Congress 
as  set  forth  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1935. 

The  letter  to  which  I  refer  is  included 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

IMTSBNATIONAI.  ATPLK  AaSOCIATX>ir. 

Wmahington.  D.  C,  June  19.  l»Si. 
Hon.  CHABun  A.  WoLvuroir, 

Chatrman,  Committee  on  tnterttate  antf 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Reprt- 
9€ntmtive».  WoBhington.  D.  C. 

DcABllB.  WaLTSROM:  Wt  hSTe  Just  learned 
that  it  la  proposed  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  H.  R.  S203,  as  reported  out  by  your 
committee,  when  It  Is  broiight  up  for  constd- 
eratlon  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  maXe  exemption  of  a  truck  from 
the  ICC's  30-day  minimum  lease  regulation 
contingent  upon  Its  havtng  hauled  on  "th* 
movement  UnmedlaUly  preceding"  commodi- 
ties exempt  under  section  203  (b>  <6)  of  this 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

While  on  the  face  of  It.  this  would  appear 
to  be  agreeable  to  any  agricultural  Interests 
and  to  those  whose  commodities  would  cams 
within  the  section  aOS  (b)  (6)  exemption, 
there  are  angles  to  an  amendment  of  this 
type  which  would  not  only  leave  the  regula- 
tions applicable  to  certain  tracks  exempt 
nndsr  the  provisions  of  section  aot  (b).  but 
would  also  create  additional  administrative 
problems. 

Raising  the  question  as  to  how  the  Int«r> 
state  Commerce  Commission's  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers  would  or  could  administer 
the  law  If  amended  in  this  fashion,  we  po4nt 
out  the  fact  that  ICC  has  admitted  their 
dUBculty  in  policing  present  motor-carrier 
regulations,  claiming  lack  of  personnel  and 
funds.  How  would  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carriers,  as  a  practical  matter,  check  on  trip- 
leased  trucks  and  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  "the  movement  Immediately  pre- 
ceding- was  one  exempt  under  section  aoS 
<b>  (6)?  Or  Is  this  a  law  to  be  written 
Into  the  sUtutes  to  be  Ignored,  or  psrhapa 
only  used  on  selected  occasions? 

With  the  limiting  of  trip  leasing  to  trucks 
operating  under  the  section  303  (b)  (6)  ex- 
emption, what  of  trucks  of  farmers  exempt 
under  section  203  (b)  (4a)  and  trucks  of 
cooperative  associations  under  section  303 
(b)  (5)  ?  It  la  true  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  exempted  the  trucks 
of  farmers  from  the  leasing  regulations  issued 
by  them  under  MC-43  by  permitting  them  to 
lease  their  vehicles  for  any  period.  However, 
we  question  the  legality  of  that  regulatioa 
should  the  proposed  amendment  to  H.  B. 
8303  be  adopted. 

Again  and  again  we  have  emphasised  the 
necessity  for  moving  perishable  crops  when 
they  are  ready  for  market  and  the  need  to 
have  transportation  available  at  that  tinM. 
If  the  Independent  triickers  are  to  be  stran- 
gled by  a  legal  teclinicaUty  of  this  kind,  not 
only  the  producer  but  also  the  consumer 
will  Inevitably  suffer.  You  may  say,  "But 
the  agrlcDltural  hauler  will  be  exempt  under 
the.  amendment."  and  that  is  quite  true. 
Nevertheless,  should  he  pick  up  two  non- 
exempt  loads  consecutively  on  a  return  trip, 
he  would  automatically  come  under  the 
30-day  leasing  provision  at  ICC  regulations. 

As  I  pointed  <mt  in  my  letter  to  you  under 
date  of  May  35.  the  itinerant  truckers  who 
operate  over  the  country  are  small -btisinass 
men.  They  should  be  left  in  their  present 
independent  position,  since  they  supply  a 
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seeded  service  to  producers  and  shippers  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  also  provide 
suK>lemental  equipment  for  certificated  car- 
riers if  and  when  the  need  arises. 

■ntere  are  periods  when  agricultural  com- 
modities arc  not  available  for  movement  and 
when  the  itinerant  trucker  must  turn  to 
other  fields  to  earn  his  livelihood.  To  tie 
him  up  for  a  period  as  long  as  30  days  may 
remove  him  from  the  agricultural  hauling 
field  when  he  is  desperately  needed. 

The  practice  of  trip  leasing  is  an  economi- 
cally sound  one,  since  it  utilises  transpcxta- 
tlon  facllitlee  to  the  fullest  extent.  During 
the  war  ICC  encouraged,  even  demanded,  the 
fuUest  use  of  every  mile  a  truck  moved  on 
grounds  that  an  empty  truck  was  an  eco- 
nomic waste.  While  tires  and  gasoUne  are 
no  longer  in  short  supply,  there  Is  still  no 
reason  to  bring  about  economic  waste 
through  Government  regulation. 

We  again  urge  passage  of  H.  R.  3203  as 
reported  out  from  your  committee  and  with- 
out amendment. 

fiUncerely  yours. 

CUmuxi.  Pbaskb. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Mescal  Ptaa  far  Araed  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAuroKMia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  <»»  RBPRXSENTATIVXS 

Friday.  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  H06MBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  depend- 
ents of  personnel  of  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States  number  in  the  mil- 
lions. Each  of  these  persons  expects 
medical  care  at  service  hospitals  and 
clinics.  Although  the  law  provides  for 
six:h  attention  on  an  "as  available"  basis, 
years  of  iM-actice  on  the  part  of  the  serv- 
ices have  led  to  the  beUef  that  it  is 
furnished  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Irrespective  of  the  basis  for  such  medi- 
cal services,  it  is  a  real  and  important 
factor  in  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men. 
When  a  man  who  is  fighting  in  Korea 
on  the  meager  pay  of  a  private  or  seaman 
learns  that  his  wife  and  children  at  home 
have  been  turned  down  for  "lack  of  avail- 
abihty"  of  medical  facilities,  it  cannot 
but  impair  his  morale. 

Today,  particularly  In  military  areas 
and  more  particularly  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  in  the  entire  Los  Angeles 
County  area,  the  absence  of  facilities  for 
medical  care  of  armed  service  depend- 
ents is  extremely  acute.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  that  I  do  not  receive  word  from 
there  that  another  navy  wife  or  child 
has  ix)t  received  needed  medical  atten- 
tion. Yet  the  Navy,  despite  an  appro- 
priation for  the  building  of  a  300-bed 
hospial  In  the  area,  does  not  go  ahead 
with  construction.  Whether  or  not  the 
reasons  for  this  failure  as  stipplied  by  the 
Defense  Department  are  plausible,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  critical  situation 
continues,  medical  services  are  not 
rendered  and  discontent,  unrest  and  poor 
morale  are  fostered. 

Under  leave  to  insert  extraneous  mat- 
ter. It  Is  my  pleasrure  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  me  from  Dr.  BAalcolm  Todd, 
chairman  of  the  Long  Beach  branch. 
Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association, 


which  outlines  a  way  out  of  thla  unten- 
able situation: 

Long  Bkach  BaaHCii. 

Los    AMaEI.ES   COUMTT 

Medical  AssocuTioif. 
Long  Beach,  CaHf.,  June  17.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Ckaio  Hosmbb, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dka«  Csak:  With  reference  to  a  proposed 
bin  on  medical  care  of  dependents  of  the 
Armed  FtHt^es  which  is  now  in  front  of  yours 
and  other  ctHnmlttees,  the  following  may  be 
interjected  for  dlscussicm: 

1.  We  propose  that  the  care  at  depend- 
ents of  servicemen  on  active  duty  be  re- 
moved from  military  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
and  installations,  except  in  emergencies,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  private  physicians 
in  the  community  in  which  the  dependents 
are  residing. 

3.  This  care  may  then  be  rendered  by  any 
qualified  ph3rBlclan8  or  hospital  in  the  area 
where  the  patient  resides  or  is  located. 

8.  fliat  the  Pederal  Government  pay  the 
premiums  on  an  all-lncltulve  health  plan  to 
an  agreed  insurance  actuary,  whether  It  be 
private  underwriters.  Blue  Cross,  or  Blue 
Shield. 

4.  The  Insurance  company  to  actually  ad- 
minister the  work  of  the  health  plan.  They 
will  pay  the  doctors  direct  a  fee  for  services 
rendered.  The  established  fee  would  be  one 
to  which  the  doctor  who  accepts  such  a  case 
must  agree  to  conform. 

5.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  tndt  a  plan  should 
be  less  expensive  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  Is  now  in  operation,  and  it  should 
be  much  more  efficiently  operated  from  the 
standpoint  of  medical  care  administered. 

e.  Such  a  plan  would  aUow  the  same  bene- 
fits to  a  serviceman's  dependents  residing  in 
Copper  Bluff.  Mo.,  as  to  a  family  who  resides 
near  a  military  hospital  buch  as  la  San 
Diego. 

7.  Let  us  asstmie  that  the  wife  of  a  servlee- 
man  is  moving  her  family  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Fort  Meade.  Md.;  en  route  she  be- 
comes acutely  ill  with  appendicitis  and  is 
forced  to  seek  medical  attentloin  in  Okla- 
homa City.  Under  such  a  plan  there  would 
be  BO  conf  \ision  in  her  obtaining  immediate 
medical  care  from  either  hospital  or  docUv. 

8.  And  objections  that  this  might  be  an 
inroad  to  socialized  medicine  would  be  over- 
come by  the  fact  that  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  paying  the  hospital  or 
doctor,  but  would  be  paying  only  the  pre- 
mium to  an  Insurance  company  who.  In  turn, 
would  pay  the  professional  bift.' 

9.  It  is  suggested  that  this  be  discussed 
in  detail  with  the  private  insxirance  actu- 
aries as  well  as  representatives  of  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  plans. 

10.  Whether  dependents  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  should  be  covered  needs  fur- 
ther investigation,  but  contacts  with  retired 
naval  and  enlisted  men  indicate  that  they 
are  definitely  interested  in  this  plan.  Com- 
manding officers  of  military  Installations  In 
the  United  States  speak  of  dependent  care 
as  one  of  their  biggest  headaches  and  are 
al&<»~ln  favw  of  such  a  plan. 

11.  Lastly,  namely  for  security  reasons.  It 
would  be  necessary  that  such  medical  care 
be  limited  to  the  continental  United  States. 

12.  Such  a  plan  would  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity fOT  civilian  doctors  being  drawn  into 
the  armed  services  to  be  assigned  the  job 
of  attending  civilians  (dependents). 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  which  I  presented 
to  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  which  was  passed,  it  being  airmailed  to 
you  today  direct  fnxn  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce olQce. 
With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 
M*c 

Malcolm  C.  Ttodd.  M.  D., 
CJUirmaa,  Long  Beaeh  Branch, 


EXTENSION  OF  BKMARKR  ^ 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTOK 

or  mw  nasrr 
nf  7BB  BOUSE  OP  RKPRBSEMTATTVSS   ' 
Friday.  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conditions  that  confront  our  Nation  to- 
day are  serious  and  require  careful  con- 
sideration and  wise  solution  to  preserve 
our  own  security  and  promote  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

It  is  increasingly  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  there  is  so  much  doubt 
among  certain  nations  of  the  world  as  to 
our  peaceful  intentions.  Time  and  again 
we  have  demonstrated  by  act,  as  well  as 
by  deed,  our  desire  to  deal  fairly  and 
justly  with  all  natimis,  to  avoid  war  and 
adopt  peaceful  measures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  tietwecn  nations. 

We  seek  no  territory  that  belongs  to 
another,  we  give  of  our  wealth  to  siistain 
the  less  fortunate,  and  our  boys  have 
died  by  the  thousands  on  foreign  soiL 
All  these  sacrifices  have  been  with  no 
thought  of  material  gain.  We  have  done 
all  this  for  others.  Why  then  Is  there  a 
feeling  of  animosity  toward  us  in  nearly, 
if  not  all,  nations  of  the  world?  There 
seems  to  be  an  absolute  lack  of  appre- 
ciation or  even  friendliness  toward  us  in 
foreign  coimtries.  It  is  not  understand- 
able to  me. 

It  clearly  indicates  that  you  cannot 
buy  friends  no  matter  how  many  bilUons 
are  expanded.  These  vast  stuns  of 
money  come  from  heavy  taxation  of  our 
people,  but  foreign  nations  accept  it  as  tf 
it  means  no  sacrifice  upon  our  part. 
They  act  as  if  it  grew  on  trees  In  this 
country  and  only  needed  to  be  picked 
like  ripe  fruit 

I  was  shocked  by  my  experiences  in 
European  coimtries  when  I  visited  them, 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  to  study  eco- 
nomic conditions  preliminary  to  our  de- 
termining our  national  policy  for  assist- 
i^ce  to  them.  You  may  believe  it  or 
not.  but  never  once  was  any  apprecia- 
tion expressed  in  my  presence  for  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  in  men  and  wealth 
that  nur  Nation  contributed  to  their  de- 
fense during  World  War  IL  And  our 
experience  in  Korea  has  likewise  shown 
a  wirit  of  let  Uncle  Sam  do  it.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  we  have  earried  the 
heavy  burden  without  any  appreciable 
help.  Certainly,  in  a  measure  far  beyond 
what  was  our  proper  part. 

With  this  background  of  experience 
It  is  not  strange  that  our  people  are  be- 
ginning to  question  whether  it  is  all 
worthwhile.  If  I  am  able  to  read  the 
thoughts  and  minds  of  our  people  cor- 
rectly, it  convinces  me  that  they  are 
getting  tired  of  making  sacrifices  with- 
out appreciation,  and  that  with  foreign 
production  advanced  far  beyond  what  it 
was  before  World  War  n.  and.  having 
reached  a  point  where  importations  are 
beginning  to  seriously  interfere  with  our 
own  workers  that  it  is  time  to  reexamine 
the  whole  program. 
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In  this  connection  it  seems  the  peo- 
ple have  confldenoe  in  the  tthility  of 
President  Elsenhower  to  make  an  hon- 
est and  thorough  reexamination  and 
review  of  our  whole  foreign  ectmomic 
and  military  policy,  and  are  willing  for 
him  to  carry  on  until  he  can  formulate 
a  more  realistic  program.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  there  is  a  plain  and  em- 
phatic desire  upon  the  pajrt  of  our  peo- 
ple that  the  tremendous  gifts  abroad 
stiallbecutdown.  The  Congress  through 
its  appropriate  committees  has  already 
taken  notice  of  this  desire  and  accord- 
ingly there  has  been  a  substantial  cut 
of  approximately  $2  billion  below  that 
requested  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. With  this  Intention  to  cut  down 
our  foreign  expenditures  to  a  more  real- 
istic basis.  I  am  in  f uU  accord.  It  is 
time  our  taxpayers  had  some  relief. 


Uafavu^VicMW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  ITKW  TO«K 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BKPWBSENTATIVKS 
Mondag,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcOKO.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Rasrmond  BColey,  from  Newswe^  for 
June  22.  1953: 

UifrAm  Aire  Vaetotn,  Btr*— 
(By  Raymond  Ifoley) 

Since  everyone  concerned  believes  the 
•xceaa-proflte  tax  is  bod,  we  need  not  dweU 
upon  wliy  It  is  bad  or  the  reasons  why  the 
administration  and  the  Bepuhlican  laader- 
ahlp  want  it  continued. 

The  President  said:  ''Ibough  the  name 
suggests  that  only  excess  profits  are  taxed, 
the  tax  actually  penalizes  thrift  and  efS- 
ctency  *  *  *  Its  Impact  is  especially  hard 
on  small  businesses  •  •  •  It  is  inecfultable. 
clumsy,  unjtut.  awkward."  Senator  Tsrr 
said:  "It  Is  a  vicious  tax."  Senator  Spabs- 
Maw  said:  "I  don't  like  the  ezcess-prtrflta 
tax  at  aU."  Secretary  Humphrey  said  "It's  a 
bad  tax."  His  predecessor.  Mr.  Snyder. 
caUed  It  "a  penalty  on  good  management  and 
elBciency."  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  when 
Treasury  Secretary,  denounced  the  tax. 

Still,  the  administration  asks  Congress  to 
continue  KPT  8  months  beyond  Its  sched- 
uled date  of  death — June  30.    Why? 

Secretary  Humphrey  said  on  June  S:  "It  !■ 
grossly  unfair  to  relieve  J\ist  a  few  •  •  • 
before  we  give  relief  to  aU  the  other  cor- 
pora tions  and  to  all  the  people."  That  is  • 
political  reason.  Because  he  was  saying,  in 
effect :  "While  this  tax  is  really  unfair  to  the 
little  fellow,  he  will  be  told  by  demagogs 
that  it  is  for  'the  favored  few.'  Tou.  the 
people,  are  so  dumb  ttiat  you  will  believe 
that  and  not  what  the  President  and  Sena- 
tor Tarr  and  I  say.  So  we  want  to  continue 
to  lie  unfair  for  S  months  mote  because  we 
are  afraid  of  the  demagogs." 

Another  reason  is  parlUmentary  and  has 
not  been  stated  publicly.  The  administra- 
tion leaders  are  afraid  that  if  the  excess- 
proflta  tax  cxplreB.  the  Congress  wlU  foUow 
its  poMUcal  noae  and  set  back  individual 
Income-tax  relief  to  July  1  Instead  of  Janu- 
ary 1. 

Those  two  reasons  are  not  economic;  ttiey 
are  political  and  strategic    The  only  eee- 
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reason  advanced  Is  that  to  continue 

months  would  bring  In  tSOO  million 

ome.     This.  I  want  to  note,  U  an 

,  a  guess  probably  by  the  same  ex- 

the  Treasury  who  year  alter  year 

^Kian  Incorrect  estimates  of  income. 

reliable  people  in  the  Budget  Bureau 

figure  is  lower.     But   even   if  we 

the  figure  is  correct,  this  admin- 

could  still  cut  from  its  own  re- 

^verai  times  that  amount   in  civil 

. alone.       Senator     Bteo     and 

lave  specified  the  places  where  such 
could  be  made.  There  are  several 
fields  for  cutu. 

you  pass  Judgment  on  a  tax.  you 

not  only   what   revenue   you   get. 

t  you  do  to  the  people  whom  you 

What  happens  to  the  money  that 

this  KPT?    A  very,  very  large  amount 
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promotes  Inefllciency.     "What  Is  the 

lys  a  small  businessman  to  himself. 

the  KPT  my  company  only  gets  18 

(Ml  every  dollar  it  esurus  and  I  as  a 

atockhclder  cant  keep  that.     If  I  have  a 

I  ersonal  Income,  as  a  stockholder  I 

oly  get   14  cents  out  of  every  dollar 

con  ipany  makes.     If  I  have  a  large  In- 

may  only  get  about  5  cents.     But 

spend  on  personal  business  expenses 


dedu  stlbie.' 
Cons  der 


another  businessman,  who 
the  war  in  1945  and  started  a  little 
He  struggled  hard  to  make  a  pay- 
on  out  of.  let  us  say.  Oozy  shav- 
By  IS^O,  he  was  Just  getting  out 
^ed.    Bang,  came  the  B>T.  which  said: 
Mse  earnings  are  the  average  of  3  of 
jjettfs.  1946-49.    Hence,  what  you  earn 
that  is  excessive.    It  doesnt  matter 
you  are  making  war  material  or  not. 
e  a  war  profiteer  and  we  are  going  to 
you."    "But."  replies  the  man.  "what 
ny  competitor,  the  Kzy  cream  man?" 
lys  the  KPT,  "he  has  tieen  established 
time.     He  made  a  lot  of  money  in 
,  so  I  am  not  Interested  in  him." 
3  years  later,  the  Government  says: 
going  to  soak  you  6  months  more. 
doi|t  play  favorites."    And  the  Oozy  man 
"This  Is  a  heck  of  a  businessman's 
adminfctratlon." 


Fest  Tal  al  l.ilfc«a»i8B  Art  tad  Mask 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANTON!  N.  SADUK 


or  coNMxcncoT 
XN  1  SB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8KNTATIVES 

Frtfay,  Jtme  19,  19Si 

Mr.  SADLAK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fes- 
tival of  Lithuanian  Art  and  Music  under 
the  ai  spices  of  the  National  Lithuanian 
Societ  f  of  America.  Anthony  L.  La- 
pinsk]  s.  president,  in  cooperation  with 
the  N  itional  Arts  Foimdatlon,  Carleton 
Smitti,  executive  director.  wUl  be  held 
at  thit  Hotel  Statler  on  Saturday  and 
SundG  y.  June  20  and  21. 

Thi  I  event  commemorating  the  700th 
annivi  »rsary  of  Lithuania,  and  its  contri- 
butlois  to  the  culture  and  freedom  of 
Amer  ca  wlU  long  be  remembered  by  all 
those  who  attend  and  participate  and 
will  a  so  be  Oie  occasion  to  remind  each 
of  the  le  present  of  the  territrfe  plight  of 


a  great  freedom-loving  country  and  its 
people.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with  great  delight 
that  you  are  among  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee  sponsoring 
this  gala  Festival  of  Lithuanian  Art  and 
Music,  which  is  headed  by  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C. 
Wedemeyer.  United  States  Army,  retired, 
and  other  distinguished  Members  of  this*. 
Congress,  among  others. 

Participants  in  the  program  are  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  an 
outstanding  Lithuanian  choral  group, 
the  Ciurlionis  Ensemble  from  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  a  group  I  had  the  very  memorable 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  its  gala,  colorful 
costumes  and  of  hearing  their  beauti- 
fully blended  voices  in  song. 

Engagements  in  Connecticut  will  not 
permit  me  to  attend ;  but  having  received 
a  copy  of  the  beautifully  prepared  sou- 
venir program,  I  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  all  of  our  people — friends  of  the 
Lithuanians— the  brief  history  incorpo- 
rated therein  commencing  with  the  first 
King  of  Lithuania,  Mindaugas,  crowned 
in  1253,  with  the  expressions  on.  This 
America.  The  Mists  of  Time,  Then  King 
Mindaugas,  Freedom  Smoldered.  Free- 
dom Blazed,  and  Today.  A  brief  his- 
torical summary  of.  these  captions  fol- 
lows. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
incorporate  this  summary  so  filled  with 
great  human  appeal: 

Men  with  the  light  of  freedom  in  their 
eyes  and  courage  In  their  hearte.  Uen  of 
many  races,  drawing  their  strength  from 
ancestral  rooU  as  varied  as  the  winds.  Of 
such  is  the  pride  and  might  of  this  America. 

THIS  AMXUCA 

They  gathered  under  freedom's  banner. 
They  beat  a  wilderness  into  shape.  They 
threw  their  brains  and  their  brawn  into  the 
struggle,  each  man  and  each  race  giving  full 
measure  to  the   great   experiment. 

And  from  the  Jumble  of  many  voices,  tbe 
mixing  of  many  bloods,  the  desperate  strug- 
gles against  common  enemlea.  emerged  a 
new  and  dominant  figure  on  the  stage  of  his- 
tory: tbe  American. 

He  towers  on  the  world  scene  as  the  symbol 
of  free  man.  living  proof  that  each  man  can 
speak  his  mind  and  shape  his  destiny  and  yet 
forge  a  government  which  works.  There  la 
confidence  and  pride  in  the  set  of  hU  shoul- 
ders. In  the  cock  of  hU  head:  Be  U  an 
American. 

No  smaU  part  of  tbe  pride  Amwieans  feel 
Is  the  knowledge  of  the  contributions  their 
ancestors  made  to  the  construction  and  cul- 
ture of  this  Nation.  More  than  oim  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  share  that 
proud  emotion. 

The  origins  of  the  Lithuanian  race  are  lost 
In  the  mists  of  time.  Since  the  language  has 
been  linked  to  Sanskrit,  it  seems  probable 
the  tribe  was  one  of  the  Ar]ran  groups  whlfito. 
left  a  cradle  of  the  human  race  deep  in  the 
Himalayan  Mountains  of  northern  India 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  Lithuanians  settled  on  the  broad  and 
rolling  plains  along  the  shore  of  the  Battle 
Sea,  a  land  of  rich  earth  and  heavy  forests, 
wide  rivers,  and  many  lakes.  Their  coun- 
try— in  modem  times  a  heart-shaped  land  of 
33.000  square  miles — lay  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  like  a  walnut  In  the  Jaws  of  a  nut- 
cracker. 

All  of  the  evidence  of  archeology  and  eth- 
nology Indicates  the  Lithuanians  were  firmly 
settled  In  their  land  by  1500  B.  C,  an  Inde- 
pendent and  warlike  people  who  were  to 
nmrkedly  iehaage  the  history  of  Kurope. 
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Time  and  again  the  Tatar  hordes  swept  out 
of  the  east,  determined  to  overwhelm  Eivope. 
And  as  many  times  the  Lithuanians  rallied 
fVom  their  small  farms  and  their  hunting 
parties  to  beat  back  the  Invaders. 

StUl  another  constant  threat  came  from 
the  Huns  and  other  Germanic  tribes  to  the 
west.  These  attacks,  too,  were  repulsed  and 
with  each  battle  the  Lithuanians  came  closer 
to  esUblishlng  a  national  government. 

This  strange  tribe,  which  remained  apart 
from  the  Teuton  and  Scandinavian,  the  Finn 
and  the  Slav,  were  a  song-loving  people  with 
a  highly  developed  cxilture  from  earliest  days. 
Their  folksongs,  known  as  Dalnos,  are  rich 
In  historical  material,  and  their  earUest 
burial  pits  have  yielded  finds  of  iron  knives, 
chisels,  sickles,  spears,  swords,  bronre  bridles, 
spurs.  braceleU.  buckles,  clasps,  glass  beads, 
and  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 

Along  with  most  of  Europe  in  the  first  cen- 
turies alter  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Lithua- 
nians worshiped  a  pagan  mythology:  Perku- 
nas.  god  of  thiuuler  and  lightning;  Zemlnin- 
kas.  god  of  the  earth;  PateU,  god  of  tlie  un- 
derworld; Gabija.  god  of  fire;  Bangputys.  god 
of  the  four  winds:  Vieshpats.  god  of  life;  and 
a  host  of  others.  The  pagan  priests  were 
known  as  Valdilas  who  were  aided  by  vestal 
virgins  called  ValdUutcs. 

Throughout  these  early  centuries  the 
Lithuanians  were  governed  by  the  clan  and 
tribal  patriarchs,  with  the  various  tribes 
raUylng  to  defend  Jointly  their  land  when- 
aver  danger  threatened  from  without. 

Gradually  this  loose  form  of  government 
tightened  under  the  pressiire  of  enemy  at- 
tacka.  The  tribal  heads  took  the  title  of 
duke,  although  all  of  the  adtUt  malea  of  each 
tribe  apparently  had  a  voice  In  the  selection 
of  the  leader. 

While  the  Lithuanians  asked  only  to  be  left 
akme  in  their  land  of  plenty,  by  tbe  year  A.  D. 
IMO  it  was  apparent  their  powerful  nelgh- 
bon— the  Teutons  and  the  Russians — were 
intent  on  conquest.  To  meet  thU  crisis  L-ose 
one  oC  Ukt  tritaal  dukes,  Mindaugaa. 

THKN  KINO  MaVDAUGAB 

A  powerful  man  who  was  a  diplomat, 
statesman,  and  miUtary  genius,  Mindaugas 
succeeded  in  gathering  the  other  Lithuanian 
dukes  under  his  banner. 

He,  his  wife,  Martha,  and  their  two  sons 
were  bapUzed  In  the  Christian  faith  in  A.  D. 
1261,  and  2  years  latex  In  the  summer  of 
1253 — 700  years  ago— he  was  crowned  King  of 
Lithuania  by  Bishop  Henry  of  Colonia. 

For  nearly  300  years  the  fierce  legions  of 
Lithuania  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
eastern  Europe,  a  period  known  as  the  golden 
age  of  Lithuanian  history.  Lithuanian 
power  extended  through  all  of  Poland,  deep 
into  Germany,  and  beyond  Moscow  in  Rus- 
sia. 

With  the  death  of  King  VyUutas  In  A.  D. 
1430,  the  Lithuanian  Government  weakened. 
The  Polish  throne  was  given  up  In  A.  D.  1572. 
and  In  1795  the  country  was  ovM-whelmed  by 
the  legions  of  Russia. 

Historians  record  that  freedom  was  never 
very  far  below  the  surface  in  any  Uthuanlan. 
Caught  in  mighty  tides  of  diplomatic  in- 
trigue, Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  caars,  the  Lithuanians  refused  to  ac- 
cept their  conquerors. 

rxsxDOM  aacoLOcaxs 

In  1812.  1831,  1863.  and  again  In  1904-05. 
the  Lithuanians  revolted.  Bach  time  they 
were  overwhelmed  but  each  time  the  fury 
of  their  fighting  won  them  some  concessions 
from  the  Russians. 

•  ShorUy  before  1800  they  founded  the  Uni- 
versity at  Vilnius,  the  caplUl  city,  a  center 
of  teaming  which  was  to  become  famous 
throughout  Europe.  Despite  Russian  edicts 
the  langiiage  and  culture  was  kept  Intact, 
waiting  for  the  time  the  Lithuanians  knew 
would  come:  The  time  of  freedom. 


In  1018  on  the  beeU  cC  World  War  I  the 
moment  came.  Lithuania  was  again  free — 
free  to  form  her  own  government  and  take 
her  place  in  the  f  amUy  of  nations. 

nCXDOM  BUUUD 

The  Lithuanians  with  the  example  of  the 
United  States  of  America  before  them  cboee 
to  form  an  independent  republic  with  three 
divisions— legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial, with  a  constitution  as  the  sujweme  law. 
The  preamble  read: 

"In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  the  Uth- 
uanlan people,  thankfully  recalling  the  glo- 
rloos  efforts  and  noble  sacrifices  of  Its  sons, 
made  to  deliver  the  Motherland,  having  re- 
created its  state  independence  and  desiring 
to  extend  the  firm  democratic  foundations 
of  its  independent  life,  to  develop  condi- 
tions of  jTMtlce  and  equity,  to  guarantee 
the  eqviality,  freedom,  and  Well-being  of  aU 
dtisens,  and  suitable  sUte  protection  for 
human  labor  and  morality,  throtigh  its  au- 
thorized repre«!ntatives.  convened  in  the 
constituent  assembly  August  1.  1922,  hss 
adopted  the  following  constituUon  at  the 
Lithuanian  Republic." 

The  time  In  which  to  work  was  short,  but 
the  Uthuaniana,  imaware  that  a  Second 
World  War  was  to  again  submerge  their  na- 
tion, drove  ahead  with  their  task. 

By  1937  this  nation  of  3^  million  people 
had  Increased  Its  primary  schools  from  877 
at  the  time  of  freedom  to  2,606;  and  Uiey 
had  built  100  secondary  schools  (hocluding 
a  years  at  ooUege)  for  more  than  20,000 
youngsttfs.  There  was  the  great  Univwslty 
of  Vytautas  at  Kaxinas  for  4.000  advanced 
students.  There  were  special  schools  for 
music,  art,  and  baUet. 

Industry  and  commerce  flourished.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  owned  their  own 
bomca  and  farms.  VlrtuaUy  ev«ry  city  of 
more  than  6,000  population  supported  an 
opera  seascm  during  which  the  world's  great 
operas — many  of  them  translated  Into  Lith- 
uanian— ^were  given. 

Today  Lithuania  is  again  ruled  by  a  con- 
queror, absorbed  by  the  U.  S.  a  B..  cut  off 
from  the  Western  World  by  the  Iron  Curtain 
with  her  late  as  uncertain  as  that  of  a  pawn 
on  a  chess  board. 

TOOAT 

Soviet  troopa  selaed  control  of  the  smaU 
republic  <«  June  14-15.  1940.  The  German 
war  machine  rolled  over  her  from  1941  to 
1944   when  the  Russians  again  entered. 

The  western  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  have  not  recogniaed  the  Rus- 
sian annexation  of  Lithuania.  As  a  repub- 
lic. Uthuanla  Uves  only  to  the  art  and  music 
of  her  sons,  in  the  hearts  of  freemen  every- 
where who  know,  in  the  words  of  Herbert 
^)«ncer.  "No  one  can  be  perfecUy  free  till 
all  are  free." 


Under  leave  to  insert  extraneous  mat- 
ter, I  call  my  colleague's  attention  to 
this  situation  and  the  need  for  passage 
of  House  Johit  Resolution  240,  which 
would  close  the  Mexican  border  to  un- 
escorted minors,  by  a  pitiful  report  of 
a  juvenile  "reefer"  party  in  my  home 
city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  The  follow- 
ing item  recently  was  carried  in  the 
cfriumns  of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Tele- 
gram newspaper;  it  was  headlined 
"Reefer  Raid  Nets  12  Youths": 

Police  raided  a  party  In  a  Prospect  Avenue 
home  Sunday  night  and  arrested  10  youths 
and  two  teenage  g^lrls,  booking  them  on 
charges   of   possessing   marlhxiana. 

Two  vice  squad  men  accompanied  by  uni- 
formed police  burst  toto  the  place  after 
being  tipped  that  narcotics  were  being  used. 
A  search  turned  up  three  marihuana  ciga- 
rettes, each  wrapped  in  white  strr.w  paper. 
officers  said. 

Narcotics  Offleers  D.  L.  Goldsmith  and  F. 
L.  Ooode  said  they  fotmd  two  of  the  reefers 
on  the  floor  under  a  bed  and  another  on  the 
floorboard  of  an  auto  belonging  to  one  of  the 
suspects. 

Oflloers  said  the  party  waa  being  held  la 
the  home  of  one  of  the  two  girls  tovolved. 
a  16-year-old  high  achool  sttxlent.  The 
other  girl  booked  was  Carol  Wescbselberg. 
18,  of  117  Nleto  Avenue,  a  Long  Beach  City 
College  student. 

Others  arrested:  Gerald  R.  Johnaon.  18. 
1039  West  Pacific  Coast  Highway,  Wilming- 
ton; Sherman  L.  Larson,  19.  of  1647  West 
a48th  Street.  Harbor  City;  George  J.  cavlr- 
rlck.  23.  of  233  Avalon  Boulevard,  WUming- 
ton:  Vernon  J.  Betcher,  19.  of  1412  Ravenna 
Avenue,  WUmington;  Richard  M.  Forseth. 
20,  of  917  West  abeOi  Street.  Harbor  City; 
Clyde  N.  Brocto,  21.  of  683  Harbor  HUla, 
Lomita;  Kenneth  S.  Ozr.  18.  of  tbe  U.  8.  9. 
KlonOike,  and  three  17-year-old  youtha  from 
Harbor  City. 

OOoers  identified  Betcher  as  owner  cd  the 
ear  In  which  one  of  the  marihuana  cigarettes 
was  found  on  the  floorboard  under  the  front 
bt. 


Hmsc  Joiat  RetohrtMB  240 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALlFOaMIA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19,  i9S5 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nar- 
cotics addiction  amongst  America's  most 
precious  natural  resource,  her  youth,  is 
rampant,  particularly  in  States  border- 
ing Mexico.  This  is  partly  because  un- 
escorted minors  have  free  passage  acr<ws 
the  Mexican  border  into  areas  where  the 
illegal  sale  of  narcotics  is  much  less  re- 
stricted than  in  the  United  States. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  smugglers  are 
intercepted  at  the  border. 


If  We  Have  $105  MOIioB  To  Spend  u 
a  Daw^Myiaeat  •■  tbe  St  Lawrence 
Seaway,  We  Had  Better  Spead  It  oa 
Aifphaet,  GakM  Mbsiles,  Taaks,  aad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENasTLVaMXA 

Df  TBM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  19,  1953 

Ur.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  statement  was  made  by  me  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  June  18.  1953.  in  protest  against 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104,  i»ovidlng  for  the  establishment 
of  a  $105  million  Government  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  tbm  oppor- 
tontty  to  present  the  Tiewpotnt  of  the  dti- 
B«ns  of  PennsylvanU  In  exposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  104.  which  would  establiah 
a  aiOS  in<iMn»i  Oovemment  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  to  bufld 
a  27-foot  canal  on  ttte  /jneriean  side  of  the 
Intttnational  BapMa  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 
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As  in*n7  Of  you  know,  this  Is  not  tlM  first 
tims  I  hSTS  sppearsd  before  s  congressional 
oommlttes  to  voice  opposition  to  this  S»- 
Uon  participating  In  tlM  construction  of  tbs 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

The  records  of  previous  hearings  on  this 
subject  will  show  that  mjr  opposition  to  the 
project  Is  not  of  recent  <»igln  but  dates  back 
to  the  late  thirties  when  I  became  a  member 
of  Congress. 

Because  of  my  deep  convictions.  I  hsve  left 
no  stone  xintumed  to  arouse  opposition  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  project,  because  I  feel  It  Is 
not  In  the  beet  Interests  of  this  Matlon. 
from  any  standpoint. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  on  this  committee 
are  familiar  with  my  efforts  to  stop  the  flood 
of  foreign  residual  oil  into  the  United  States, 
which,  as  a  waste  product  of  foreign  refin- 
eries, has  not  only  captured  the  eastern  sea- 
board coal  market  from  the  Pennsylvania 
mining  industry,  but  hss  destroyed  the  econ- 
omy of  many  of  our  communities,  some  of 
which  are  veritable  ghost  towns. 

By  the  same  token,  should  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  ever  become  a  reality. 
It  will  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Indus- 
trial economy  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  de- 
stroying the  Jobs  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  good  American  citizens  in  areas 
already  declared  critical  by  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Labor,  because  of  a  surplus 
of  nutnpower. 

Gentlemen,  foreign  residual  oO  to  already 
stabbing  at  the  heart  of  the  Industrial 
strength  of  Pennsylvania  and  especially  of 
my  congressional  district. 

The  proposed  St.  Lawrenee  seaway  project 
wlU  have  similar  eAect  because  It  wUl  destroy 
the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  railroaders  who 
now  operate  our  trunkllne  railroads  which 
carry  cargoes  from  the  ports  of  New  Tork, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  No- 
tolk  to  Inland  cities. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Job  at  the  en- 
gineer, the  flrerian.  t^e  conductor,  the 
brakeman,  the  machinist,  the  trackman, 
and  the  dark  are  among  the  Jobs  to  be 
affected. 

While  on  the  other  hand  the  work — per- 
formed by  good  American  dtlaens  today — 
will  be  taken  over  by  foreigners  on  steam- 
ships flying  flags  of  foreign  nations,  at  a 
scale  of  pay  comparable  to  slave  labor. 

Those  of  us  opposed  to  the  0t>  Lawrence 
•eaway  project  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  chief  arguments  of  Its  advocates. 

To  put  It  briefly,  its  questionable  advan- 
tages, if  attainable,  will  only  be  accomplished 
at  the  mlk.>ry  of  the  residents  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  who  will  find  their  commu- 
nities ghost  towns,  their  homes  of  no  value, 
their  Jobs  destroyed,  and  their  very  existence 
dependent  upon  the  unemployment-instir- 
ance  checks  for  a  limited  number  of  weeks 
after  which  their  only  refuge  will  be  the 
public-assistance  rolls. 

As  I  said,  when  I  appeared  before  this 
committee  in  the  spring  of  1951,  it  is  need- 
lees  for  me  to  consume  your  time  by  rehssh- 
ing  the  testimcmy  I  presented  over  the  years 
In  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

For  years,  it  has  been  before  Congress  and 
experts  have  testified  on  every  conceivable 
phase  of  the  proposal. 

The  results  are  that  there  are  literally 
TOlumes  of  testimony  for  and  against  the 
proposed  waterway. 

As  In  the  past.  I  am  following  these  hear- 
ings very  closely  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  have 
not  Justlfletf  its  construction.  Ify  convic- 
tions today  are  the  same  as  they  were  2 
years  ago  when  I  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee and  I  feel  they  bear  repetition. 

In  a  few  wwds.  I  base  my  eanrlctlons  on 
the  fact  that— 

Plrst.  With  our  country  staggering  from 
thi  effects  of  the  hxjge  national  dabt  and 


taxes  a  a  point  where  tbay  ara  pcorlng  punl- 
Uve.  tt  Is  to  no  time  to  attempt  to  saddle  the 
Amerlc  tn  taxpayers  with  an  expenditure 
that  nay  run  from  milllona  to  billions  of 
dollars. 

Seooi  kd.  Becognldng  that  we  are  In  the 
midst  I  if  any  emergency  that  may  throw  us 
into  a  1  bird  world  war,  and  with  our  national 
resoun  m  being  strained  to  build  an  ade- 
quate 1  lational  defense,  this  U  no  time  to  di- 
vert m  tnpower  and  materials  for  a  project 
that  04  anot  possibly  be  completed  within  a 
period  of  from  &  to  7  years.  Our  energies 
should  be  applied  in  preserving  our  national 
ecoBoniy. 

Thir  1.  The  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seawai  are  taking  a  s^'flsh  viewpoint  when 
they  «ek  to  estabV^  a  waterway  that  wUl 
benefit  Canada  in  particular  and  only  15 
pereen ;  of  our  own  population,  at  the  ex- 
prase  <  f  every  American  taxpayer.  The  advo- 
cates ( f  thto  international  ditch  have  com- 
pletely turned  their  backs  on  literally  mll- 
Uons  <rt  Americans  who  will  be  affected 
advers<  ily. 

Foiuth.  The  assertion  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence leeway  to  vital  to  cur  national  de- 
fense 1 1  without  foundation.  When  I  make 
thto  St  ktement.  I  have  In  mind  the  question 
of  iror  ore.  hydropower,  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties, ai  id  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

To  he  contrary,  instead  of  thto  project 
being  [lecessary  to  national  defense,  the  pro- 
posal vould  create  a  project  that  coiUd  not 
be  def  mded,  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  war. 
Therel  ore,  It  wUl  not  strengthen  <xa  national 
def  em ».  hot  In  fact,  wiU  add  to  the  Job  of 
def  em  ing  ourselves. 

Mr.  :;halrman,  when  I  appeared  before  thto 
eomra  ttee  in  the  spring  of  1951  I  was  ques- 
tioned by  various  members  on  the  prospect 
of  defi  nding  the  St.  Lawrence  project  against 
enemj  action. 

Mr.  McOaxcoa  at  that  time  directed  thto 
questi  on  to  me:  "I  noticed  you  said  in  your 
opinkn  It  could  not  be  defended.  Would 
you  a  re  to  tn-oaden  that  Just  a  little?" 

I  n  piled  as  follows:  "I  think  from  the 
stand  toint  of  national  defense  that  the  piers 
and  <  ther  facilities  thst  will  have  to  be 
erectel  at  Seven  Islands  will  be  definitely 
vulneiable,  first  to  sabotage  and.  second,  to 
actios  by  enemy  subnuurlnes.  They  could 
come  to  the  surfsce  and  shall  the  facilities 
vrith  ( ase.  Thirdly,  the  depth  of  the  water, 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  re- 
stricted area  provides  a  submsrine  with  al- 
most unlimited  possibilities  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  ships. 

-Di  ring  World  War  n  enemy  submarines 
practl»lly  paralysed  the  traffic  on  the  St. 
Lawre  ace  River,  and  while  I  have  no  exact 
recort  ■  on  It,  yet  I  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perlex  ee  in  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
winte    of  1941  and  1943. 

"Ne  rt.  from  the  standpoint  of  bombing,  I 
think  that  any  of  the  locks — and  I  under- 
stand that  there  would  probably  be  some 
40  loc  ^  and  dams — any  of  those  locks  and 
dams  sould  be  subject  to  bombing  by  enemy 
aircrat;  and  with  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
billtlc  I  of  enemy  aircraft  today,  I  think  the 
40  lo<:ks  and  dams  represent  targets  that 
would  be  an  easy  j>rey  for  the  bombers. 

"I  t  lilnk  the  next  thing  that  concerns  na- 
tlonai^defense  to  that  of  guided  missiles.  I 
spent]  some  time  in  that  field  myself  last 
December  on  setlve  duty." 

Mr.JMcOaacoa  said:  "Tou  made  a  special 
study]  of  that,  did  you  not.  Congressman 
Vah  Zaitot." 
I  aurwered  by  saying,  "Tes,  sir.  I  have, 
luallfled  in  the  field  of  guided  mlssUes 
^he  stsndpolnt  of  a  Naval  Reserve  ofll- 
[  think  in  the  matter  of  a  year  to  18 
mont  IS,  or  probably  less,  guided  missiles  will 
be  dcreioped  to  the  point  where  they  can 
be  fir  id  from  the  ground  to  an  enemy  atr- 
or  launched  trom  ground  to  ground. 
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or  fired  by  enemy  alroran  on  ground  targets. 
At  the  moment  we  have  absolutaly  no  de- 
fense against  guided  missiles. 

"Now,  guided  missiles  can  be  directed  in 
many  ways.  They  can  be  directed  to  a  tar- 
get, and  even  though  guided  missiles  are 
stUl  in  their  inf ancy.Snuch  progress  to  being 
made. 

"In  my  (pinion,  there  to  no  possible  way  of 
defending  thto  project  in  case  of  an  all-out 
war  and,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  instead 
of  hewing  yoxir  national  defense,  you  are 
simply  brosdenlng  the  Job  and  making  more 
targets  and.  therefore,  making  it  more  dllfi- 
cult  for  lis  to  defend  our  Nation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  said  2  years  ago 
concerning  the  prospects  of  defending  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  are  more  true 
today  because  we  have  greater  knowledge  of 
guided  missiles  and  what  an  enemy  bomber 
can  do  with  atomic  weapons — and  let  ma 
point  thto  out — the  area  in  which  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  will  be  located  to  In  thia 
year  of  1953  a  recognized  target  area  vulner- 
able to  enemy  atUcks  over  the  polar  regions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  before  you  House 
Joint  Resolution  104  which  would  establish 
a  $105  million  Government  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

In  commenting  on  thto  method  of  financ- 
ing. In  my  opinion  $105  million  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  $2  billion  expenditure  that 
WiU  be  saddled  on  the  shoulders  of  the  al- 
ready overburdened  American  taxpayers. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  understand 
how  the  advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way can  expect  Congress  to  consider  thto 
proposal  when  the  msjorlty  of  us  in  Con- 
gress are  pledged  to  economy  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  governmental  expenditures  as  wall 
as  our  national  debt. 

To  prove  that  this  method  of  financing  tha 
St.  Lawrence  project  will  Increase  govern- 
mental expenditures  and  the  national  debt, 
let  me  quote  Mr.  Harold  Seldman.  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Specialist  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  May 
21.  1953. 

When  asked  If  the  bonds  to  be  sold  to  fi- 
nance the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  be  a 
burden  on  the  national  debt  if  the  Treasury 
furnished  the  money,  Mr.  Seldman  replied: 
"If  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  sold  its  own  obligations  it  would 
still  appear  on  the  budget  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  part  of  the  public  debt." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  again  that  the  ma- 
jority of  us  in  Congress  sre  pledged  to  econ- 
omy and  a  reduction  In  governmental  ex- 
penditures and  likewise  the  national  debt. 
Therefore,  based  on  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Seldman.  to  approve  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104  to  to  disregard  our  pledge,  and  In 
so  doing,  to  violate  the  trust  reposed  in  ua 
by  the  American  people. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  a  few  days,  we  sre  going  to  consider 
the  military  appropriations  for  ths  fiscal 
year  1954.  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  that 
drastic  reductions  have  been  made  In  tha 
military  budget  In  the  name  of  economy. 

I  say  thto  in  concliuion.  if  we  have  $105 
million  to  make  as  a  downpayment  on  a 
$2  billion  expenditure,  to  build  a  military 
target  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will 
be.  we  had  better  take  the  $105  million  and 
spend  It  on  the  building  of  more  military 
aircraft  and  guided  missiles  to  Intercept  the 
enemy  bombers  and  missiles  as  they  fly  over 
the  polar  regions  on  their  may  to  destroy 
existing  targets  represented  by  the  great  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  all  located  in 
the  established  target  area  that  to  vulnerable 
to  enemy  aerial  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  104  to  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  thto  Nation,  both  from  a  miUtarj 
and  economic  standpoint. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  19,  19Si 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Walter  Lippmann,  in  an  article  on 
June  18.  said: 

The  world  has  outgrown  the  European 
poUcy  which  was  worked  out  in  the  cristo 
ii^lch  became  acute  In  1947.  Our  European 
policy  to  no  longer  related  to  the  movement 
of  evenU  and  It  to  radlcaUy  out  of  touch  with 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  European 
peoples.  Forced  upon  us  by  the  bitter  cruel- 
ties  of  the  Stallntot  empire,  the  policy  was 
improvised  for  an  emergency.  It  was  de- 
signed to  contain  the  expansion  of  a  bar- 
barous conquest  which  already  had  half  of 
Europe  in  iU  grip.  In  no  serious  and  prac- 
tical sense  has  the  policy  ever  contemplated 
either  the  liberation  of  eastern  Eun^  or  the 
recession  of  the  Stalinist  empire. 

And  he  further  said: 

Without  a  fear  of  Sovtet  aggression  great 
enough  to  override  all  other  feeUngs.  the 
peoples  would  not  have  made  the  sacrifices 
of  their  personal  convenience,  their  class 
and  nsti""*i  interests,  that  the  policy  has 
called  for. 

For  more  than  a  year  it  has  been  increas- 
ingly plain  that  the  sltviatlon  was  changing 
and  that  the  policy,  which  had  been  neces- 
sary for  the  emergency,  could  become  a  dan- 
gerous llabUlty  if  for  any  reason  the  «ner- 
gency  passed. 

Even  before  Stalin's  death  a  main  sup- 
port of  the  policy  grew  feebler  and  virtuaUy 
dtoappeared.  That  was  the  belief  that  the 
Soviet  was  Intending  and  planning  the  mil- 
itary conquest  of  Europe.  The  disappearance 
of  this  belief,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
men  like  ChurchlU  himself,  has  been  the  op- 
erative cause  Of  the  rejection  in  Europe  of 
our  principal  projects,  svich  as  the  Ltobon 
program  for  NATO,  the  hurried  rearmament 
of  Germany,  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity. All  have  withered  on  the  vine  becaiise 
the  sap  which  nourtohed  them,  the  fear  of 
military  conquest,  had  ceased  to  run. 

He  further  said: 

The  rejection  of  the  projects,  with  which 
we  have  so  unwisely  Identified  ourselves  so 
much  too  zealously,  has  brought  with  It  serl- 
ovis  political  trouble  for  the  men  and  the 
parties  who  have  supported  our  policies.  The 
first  to  go  down  was  Schunmn  In  Prance.  In 
Italy  the  center  coalition  under  de  Gasperl 
has  grown  much  weaker  since  1948 — as  one 
Italian  put  it.  because  the  people  were  now 
voting  as  they  felt  and  no  longer  as  they 
feared.  The  position  of  Dr.  Adenauer  in 
Germany  to  highly  vulnerable  to  any  serioiu 
action  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  about 
the  unification  of  Germany. 

Now  against  the  imminent  breakdown  of 
the  extoting  west  European  diplomatic  struc- 
t\ire.  there  extota— so  far  as  I  can  discover — 
no  replacement,  no  substitute,  no  second 
line  of  dlplomi»tlc  defense.  In  Washlngfton, 
in  Parto.  even  I  believe,  In  London  except 
as  Churchill  to  playing  by  ear,  In  Rome  and 
in  Bonn,  there  to  apparently  no  policy,  no 
planning,  not  even  some  leading  idea,  on 
what  to  do  in  case  the  Sovlete  have  decided 
to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Germany 
and  the  enormous  consequences  which  would 
follow,  such  as  the  evacuation  of  Austria  and 
some  lifting  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  restore 
contact  with  Eastern  Europe. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiacowsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19,  19S3 

Ur.  O^KONSKI.  Mr.  I^peaker,  Stalin's 
death  dramatized  tlie  fact  that  what  the 
Kremlinites  fear  most  are  the  Russian 
people  themselves — if  we  are  smart 
enough  to  make  allies  of  them. 

The  people  of  Soviet  Russia,  200  mil- 
lion of  them,  are  a  highly  important 
element  in  the  equation  of  world  affairs 
to(lay — potentlalijr  the  decisive  element, 
in  the  view  of  most  students  of  Commu- 
nist power. 

Foreign  policy  that  fails  to  take  them 
Into  its  calculations  is  driving  blind. 
Official  attitudes  which  fail  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  the  regime  and  Its 
subjects,  earmarking  the  Soviet  peoples 
unthinkingly  as  "the  enemy,"  play  into 
the  Kremlin's  hands. 

The  Red  dictators  are  often  described 
as  "the  frightened  men  in  the  Kremlin." 
And  with  good  reason.  Only  men  who 
feel  themselves  in  mortal  danger  would 
need  millions  of  secret  police  agents  and 
informers,  endless  purges,  death  penal- 
ties for  "crimes"  that  elsewhere  are  mis- 
demeanors, concentration  camps  on  a 
scale  unmatched  in  history.  With  every 
year  the  Red  ruling  clique  has  behaved 
more  like  an  occupying  force  in  dread 
of  a  conquered  people  than  a  legitimate 
government. 

It  took  the  shock  of  Josef  Stalin's  final 
collapse  and  death  in  the  first  week  of 
March  to  reveal  how  frightened  those 
denizens  of  the  Kremlin  are. 

From  the  first  bulletin  on  the  dicta- 
tor's stroke  to  the  Red  Square  orations  at 
his  funeral  rites,  his  heirs  harped  on  the 
need  for  vigilance  and  more  vigilance 
against  internal  enemies.  They  pleaded 
with  the  populace  to  rally  aroimd  the 
party  in  the  difficult  days  ahead.  In  ex- 
plaining the  strange  haste  with  which 
the  top  jobs  were  reshuffled — while  the 
departed  leader  was  still  lying  in  state— 
they  said  frankly  that  it  was  to  prevent 
disorder  and  panic.  Their  very  boasts 
that  opponents  would  be  routed  came  as 
a  lef thanded  admission  that  formidable 
opposition  exists. 

We  therefore  have  every  right  to  ask 
basic  questions  which,  we  may  be  sure, 
Malenkov,  Beria,  Molotov  and  their  co- 
horts are  asking:  Will  their  subjects  fol- 
low them  blindly  into  warlike  adven- 
tures? Can  the  free  world  turn  the  Rus- 
sian peoples  into  allies  in  a  common 
struggle  to  rid  the  human  race  of  the  Red 
incubus? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  will  of 
course  be  affected  by  the  Kremlin's  pol- 
icies in  the  post-Stalin  era.  But  they 
depend  in  the  first  place  on  our  own  wis- 
dom in  understanding  the  Soviet  people 
and  in  helping  them  to  understand  us. 
Because  the  late  Stalin  knew  this,  his 
propaganda  was  geared  to  the  hate- 
America  theme,  and  his  successors  arc 
following  his  lead. 


Notiiing  would  suit  their  purposes  bet- 
ter than  a  hate-Russia  campaign  at  our 
end.  That  would  preclude  what  they 
most  dread:  the  specter  of  an  alliance, 
over  their  heads,  between  their  subjects 
and  the  free  portion  of  mankind.  Those 
Americans  who  proclaim  that  any  Rus- 
sian is  the  enemy  are  pathetically  wrong 
as  to  the  facts,  and  unwittingly  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  real  enemy. 

In  fadiiorLing  our  policies  with  regard 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Red  sphere,  as 
distinct  from  their  masters,  we  can  find 
valuable  guidance  in  the  true  story  (as 
yet  largely  ignored)  of  the  war  between 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia.  Tell- 
tale  facts  which  were  carefully  concealed  , 
by  the  OWI  and  other  such  allied  prop- 
aganda agencies  are  now  available  to 
those  willing  to  dig  for  them. 

They  show  convincingly  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  have  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Russian  peoples  to  over- 
throw the  Soviet  regime.  Hitler  and  his 
obsessed  gang,  deteitnined  to  conquer  by 
military  means  alone,  deliberately  threw 
away  this  chance.  By  spuming  honest 
collaboration  with  the  Soviet  masses 
lo<dcing  toward  genuine  liberation,  Ger- 
many drove  them  to  rally  in  despair 
around  a  regime  they  hated — and  Ger- 
many perished  in  the  fires  of  patriotism 
thus  ignited. 

The  danger  today  is  that  the  free 
world,  and  America  in  particular,  may 
repeat  Hitler's  historic  blimder.  Indeed, 
we  are  well  advanced  in  that  direction. 
The  policy  of  so-called  containment  to 
which  we  have  been  committed  (at  least 
until  January  20  last)  in  effect  rejected 
the  Soviet  peoples.  It  aimed  at  a  deal 
with  Moscow  for  permanent  coexistence 
which  would  perpetuate  slavery  for  its 
subjects  with  our  sanction. 

In  1951  the  United  States  Senate  sol- 
emnly affirmed  American  friendship  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Russia.  But  amas- 
Ingly,  its  eloquent  declaration  of  love 
wound  up  with  assurances  that  we  always 
stand  ready  to  come  to  terms  with  their 
slave-masters.  At  the  same  time  ttxe 
chief  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  the  late 
Senator  Brien  McMahon,  made  speeches 
advocating  a  $50  billion  payoff  to  the 
Soviets  if  only  they  would  desist  from 
further  aggression. 

Friendship  for  the  captives  coupled 
with  a  live-and-let-live  proposal  to  their 
captors.  There  we  have  something  like 
a  record  in  confusion,  on  the  moral  and 
practical  planes  alike.  There  are  ample 
reasons  in  commonsense  and  common 
humanity  for  a  show  of  fellow-feeling 
for  the  Kremlin's  victims.  There  may 
be  reasons  of  desperation  or  expediency 
for  seeking  a  status  quo  arrangement 
with  the  Moscow  hierarchy. 

But  the  combination  of  both  overtures 
In  the  same  document  by  the  same 
statesmen  Is  Illogical  and  self-defeating. 
We  can't  have  it  both  ways.  If  the  offer 
of  a  settlement  splitting  the  world  for- 
ever into  free  and  slave  sections  Is  gen- 
uine then  the  expression  of  affection 
for  the  slaves  Is  phony.  Worse,  to  those 
slaves  It  looks  a  lot  like  trickery:  an  at- 
tempt to  blackmaU  the  Kremlin  into 
agreement  with  us  by  threatening  to 
make  common  cause  with  its  restive 
aubjecta. 
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At  bane  m  ean  discount  such  seem- 
inc  cjnilcism  as  lust  stnne  more  pcditlcal 
Ineptitude.  But  to  the  taarmssed  peoples 
within  the  Iron  Curtains  it  surely  locks 
lUce  ptain  liypoerisy. 

We  hare  in  tbe  So^riet  spbere  and  in 
Ronia  proper  milUons  of  actual  and 
tens  of  wr*"*^»"  of  potential  allies— « 
fifth  column  for  freedom.  These  mil- 
lions see  their  best  hope  for  ultimate  de- 
lirerance  from  Communist  bandage  in 
the  :aet  that  we  share  their  detestation 
at  the  SoTiet  regime.  Bvery  sign  that 
the  outer  world  knows  their  idight  and 
is  resolved  to  help  them  is  an  antidote  to 
despair,  proof  that  they  have  not  been 
written  ofT  as  f  orerer  lost 

We  must  not  l^d  ourselves,  however, 
that  we  can  win  or  retain  the  trust  of 
the  captive  peoples  wlxile  maneuvering 
te  buy  our  own  security  at  the  price  of 
their  omtinued  subjection.  From  the 
vantage  podnt  of  the  Soviet  Union's  do- 
mestic enemies,  an  agreemmt  for  co- 
eidstence  amounts  to  a  deal  abandoning 
them  to  their  totalitarian  fate.  Every 
American  move  toward  a  long-term  ae- 
oanmodation  with  the  Kremlin  cUqu^^ 
a  aare  and  a  delusion  in  any  case^ 
smells  like  betrayal  to  the  educated  nos- 
trils of  the  Krenlin's  victims. 

niey  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  sus- 
pecting our  motives.  Too  often  in  the 
recent  past  the  free  world  has  used  them 
reddessly  as  expendables  in  appeasing 
their  masters.  Too  many  spokesmen  for 
the  great  democracies  have  told  Moscow 
In  substance: 

"Please  lay  off  what  remains  of  the 
f^^ee  world  and  you  can  do  what  you 
please  in  the  rest  of  it  Tou  can  go  on 
torturing  the  one-third  of  mankind  al- 
ready in  your  power  with  owr  consent 
and  even  our  cooperation.  Our  trade. 
our  loans,  our  indistrial  genius  can  be 
yours  in  pajrment  if  you  oease  mlsehief- 
maklng  beyond  your  present  sphere." 

Does  this  sound  like  anything  but  a 
heartless  sellout  to  the  pet^Ies  of  the 
Soviet  empire?  The  goal  of  contain- 
ment, after  an.  is  not  to  contract  the 
boundaries  of  that  empire  but  merely  to 
keep  them  from  expanding.  If  success- 
ful, it  would  simply  freeze  the  existing 
division  of  the  globe. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  populations  are 
concerned,  containment  is  therefore  an- 
other name  for  incarceration.  Its  suc- 
cess would  seal  their  doom.  Not  only 
does  containment  offer  no  threat  to  the 
survival  of  the  Soviet  regime  but  it  un- 
dertakes not  to  interfere  with  its  sj^tem 
of  power  and  even  holds  out  the  promise 
of  economic  help  to  strengthen  its  grip. 

The  first  seeming  repudiation  of  this 
policy  at  the  highest  level  came  on  P^eb- 
ruary  2.  when  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  declared: 
"We  shall  never  acquiesce  in  the  en- 
slavement of  any  people  in  order  to  pur- 
chase fancied  gain  for  oiu'selves.** 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  administra- 
tion grasps  the  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  this  principle.  If  honestly  ad- 
hered to.  it  would  cancel  out  the  shabby 
bargains  of  appeasement  and  the  futili- 
ties of  containment.  If  it  is  not  rhetoric 
but  reality,  it  means  that  we  are  through 
with  seeking  illusory  safety  lor  our- 


selves at  the  expense  at  the  Russtaai  and 

satelli «  peoples. 

The  Kremlin's  policy^  it  is  well  to  note, 
has  n4  ver  been  one  of  containment.  Its 
clear  }uri>ose  has  been  "liberation" — ^to 
"liber  ite"  us  from  capitalism,  from  reli- 
gion. 1  rom  democratic  freedoms.  Had  it 
wishe  merely  to  contain  us  within  pres- 
ent b<  unds.  it  could  have  had  not  only 
our  ei  thusiastie  consent,  but  vast  bribes 
as  a  b  «us.  The  Red  objective  has  been 
to  thiust  us  bade,  country  by  country. 
untU  I  »ne  world  with  its  capital  in  Mos- 
cow h  Ls  been  achieved. 

Wh  le  the  enemy  was  ttius  dedicated 
to  Vic  ory.  we  were  dedicated  to  attain- 
ing a  stalemate,  a  draw.  As  described 
by  Ml .  Acbeson  and  other  containment 
leadeis,  our  extreme  hope  has  been  to 
attaii  "positions  of  strength" — not,  God 
f orbit ,  for  reducing  and  eventually  elim- 
inatiiy  the  Soviet  segment,  but  to  in- 
diice  we  Kremlin  to  negotiate  a  perma- 
nent d  [vision  of  the  world.  A  sorrier  pre- 
script on  for  political  paralysis,  economic 
self-b  ceding,  and  moral  surrender  has 
never  before  been  evolved  by  a  great 
power, 

Moi  t  thoughtful  Americans  have  long 
sensei  the  moral  and  practical  weakness 
of  th(!  prescription.  This  was  a  factor 
in  th<  outcome  of  the  1952  presidential 
election.  President  Eisenhower  has 
showi .  his  awareness  of  the  fact  in  the 
states  lent  already  quoted  and  in  his  fur- 
ther s  ssertion  that  the  best  way  to  avert 
a  sho  >ting  war  is  to  win  the  cold  war — 
to  wii  i  it.  mind  you.  not  to  settle  for  an 
everlasting  deadlock. 

U\'e  roiotmce  a  deal  with  the  Krem- 
lin pirpetuating  serfdom  for  its  citi- 
aenry  what  is  the  alternative  goal? 
Obviously,  it  is  a  deal  with  the  captive 
peoplits  looking  to  their  liberation.  In 
the  n  iture  of  the  case  we  cannot  guar- 
antee that  the  goal  will  be  reached,  let 
alone  how  or  when.  But  at  least  we  will 
have  set  ourselves  an  objective  worthy 
of  fr(e.  self-respecting  men — one  that 
validates  the  risks  and  sacrifices  we 
must  assume  under  any  policy  short  of 
8\irre]  ider. 

Th<  great  virtue  of  such  a  goal  is  that 
it  entbles  us  to  begin  forthwith  the 
forgiig  of  a  grand  alliance  with  the 
peoplis  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  over 
the  h^ads  of  their  tyrants.  It  compels 
us  to  exploit  the  terrific  tensions  inside 
the  asvlet  world. 

Thit  the  overwhelming  mass  of  hu- 
maniiir  confined  in  the  Red  satellites, 
from  East  Germany  to  China,  is  opposed 
to  its  current  regime  hardly  needs  prov- 
ing. The  story  of  their  forcible  enslave- 
ment is  recent  and  fresh  in  memory. 

Thi  ,t  the  same  holds  true  for  the  great 
majoiity  of  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  s  ksfls  obvious.  It  has  been  blurred 
by  tiiie  and  35  years  of  superb  Soviet 
propa  randa.  Por  the  most  pcu^  a  gul- 
Uble  ^  rorld  has  swallowed  the  biggest  of 
the  bg  lies:  the  claim  that  the  Soviet 
regin  i  and  its  subjects  are  one  and  in- 
divisi  lie. 

Pre  wisely  because  a  more  res(dute  and 
dynai  lie  American  poUcy  is  in  the  mak- 
ing, t  Uit  lie  must  be  exposed.  The  free 
world  must  comprehend  at  long  last  that 
a  gre  ,t  gulf  of  mutual  distrust  and  hate 


separates  the  KremUn  hierarchy  aod  its 
victims,  the  Russian  people. 

Soviet  Russia  has  in  effect  been  the 
arena  of  a  continuous  civfl  war  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  In  the  first 
years  it  was  open  and  miUtary,  there- 
after mostly  hidden  and  passive,  though 
marked  by  plenty  of  episodes  of  large- 
scale  violence.  Only  in  terms  of  civil 
war.  indeed,  do  many  otherwise  strange 
and  sinister  aspects  of  Soviet  history 
begin  to  make  a  pattern  of  sense. 

The  continuous  pxu^es,  liquidation  of 
entire  classes  of  the  population,  use  of 
the  death  penalty  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  intense  peasant  resistance  to  col- 
lectivization, man-made  famine  that 
killed  millions,  waves  of  sabotage  and 
slowdown  in  industry — these  can  be  un- 
derstood (mly  as  battles  in  the  civil  con- 
fiict.  The  hordes  starved  and  executed 
have  been  the  casualties  in  the  war;  the 
millions  in  prisons  -and  concentration 
camps  its  prisoners  of  war. 

Never  before  in  history  has  a  state 
been  obliged  to  assign  so  large  a  part  of 
its  budget,  brains,  and  energies  to  inter- 
nal security.  Never  before  has  a  nation 
been  forced  to  maintain  such  a  colossal 
machine  of  repression,  terror,  censor- 
ship, and  intimidation.  Where  the  Tsars 
got  by  with  a  few  thousand  secret  police 
officials  and  operatives,  the  Kremlin 
needs  nearly  two  million,  including  a 
great  special  army  for  internal  use.  In 
its  darkest  periods,  the  Romanoff  dynas- 
ty rarely  counted  more  than  50.000  po- 
litical exiles  and  prisoners,  whereas 
tiiose  of  the  Soviets  are  estimated  be- 
tween twelve  and  eighteen  millions. 

There  we  have  the  best  measure  of 
the  regime's  obsessive  fears— fears  of 
revolt  and  vengeance  by  their  victinu^^ 
and  of  the  persistent  popular  resistance. 
If  there  was  any  margin  for  doubt  on 
this  score  it  was  erased  when  the  Ger- 
mans invaded  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  June  22, 
1941. 

In  the  first  months,  before  they  dis- 
covered the  true  nature  of  the  foreign 
intruders,  the  Soviet  peoples  greeted 
them  with  Joy.  They  credited  the  Ger- 
man promises  that  Russia  would  be 
liberated,  not  conquered  or  dismem- 
bered. The  invaders  were  able  to  col- 
lect some  3  million  prisoners  in  the 
^TsX  4  months  because  the  Red  forces 
were  fighting  halfheartedly,  because 
Red  desertions  were  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions. A  sour  witticism  had  it  that  a  Red 
trooper's  most  important  weapon  was 
the  white  kerchief.  The  civilian  popu« 
lation  staged  receptions  for  the  Germans 
in  a  warm  holiday  mood  and  eagerly 
volunteered  for  noncombatant  tasks 
with  the  occupying  forces. 

Dozens  of  Soviet  nationals  now  in  self- 
imposed  exile  ebroad  have  spelled  this 
out  in  books  and  articles:  thousaiMls 
more  in  verbal  testimony.  It  has  been 
confirmed  by  German  officers  and  offi- 
cials, in  documents  brought  into  the 
open  since  the  war.  The  Germans,  they 
all  ttgree.  had  a  first-rate  chance  to  fin- 
ish off  the  Soviet  regime  with  the  help 
of  its  first  and  worst  victims,  the  Rus- 
sian peoples.  They  needed  only  to  mo- 
biliae  the  population  for  a  common  of- 
fensive against  the  hated  bolshevism. 
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There  is,  for  example,-  a  top-secret  re- 
port from  occupied  Russia,  as  of  October 
24.  1942.  by  Dr.  Otto  Braeutigam.  of  the 
Reich  Ministry  for  the  East: 

Were  tbe  war  being  conducted  only  for  tbe 
»masblng  of  bolsbevlam — 

It  says — 
tben  it  would  bave  been  decided  long  ago 
In  our  favor,  for,  as  all  experiences  of  this 
war  confirmed,  bolsbevlsm  Is  bated  to  tbe 
utmost  by  the  Eastern  peoples,  above  all  by 
the  great  mass  of  peasants.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  we  found  on  our  arrl;|^l  a  population 
weary  of  bolsbevlsm,  which  ttralted  longingly 
for  new  slogans  holding  out  tbe  promise  of 
•  better  futxire  for  them.  •  •  •  The  Rus- 
sian fights  today  for  nothing  more  or  less 
than  recognition  of  bis  human  dignity. 

A  German  officer  engaged  in  recruiting 
Soviet  volunteers  for  the  Reichswehr, 
Harwith  von  Bittenfeld,  has  testified: 

with  an  intelligent  political  policy  we 
would  have  won  the  war  in  the  Bast  simply 
because  the  Russian  people  themselves  would 
have  overthrown  the  regime.  Especially  in 
the  first  months  of  the  war,  siurenders  were 
on  a  mass  scale  and  were  political,  not  mili- 
tary. At  that  time  I  would  go  out  as  a  cavab7 
otBcer  on  patrol  and  would  come  back  with 
thousands  of  altogether  voltmtary  prlsonera. 

Most  of  the  German  military  leaders 
in  the  Russian  campaigns,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  occupaUon  officials,  saw  in 
the  mood  of  the  Soviet  ipeoples  a  great 
opportunity.  But  Hitler  and  his  inti- 
mate gang  would  have  none  of  this. 
They  did  not  want  allies  but  slaves. 
They  did  not  want  a  liberated  Russia  but 
a  vast  colony  for  planned  exploitaUon. 
The  very  idea  of  accepting  the  "sub- 
human Slavs,"  the  Untermenschen,  as 
comrades  at  arms  in  the  struggle  went 
against  their  racist  grain. 

But  as  the  front  moved  eastward,  the 
relatively  sane  military  men  were  largely 
displaced  by  true-brown  civilian  occu- 
pation officials.    These  knew  only  con- 
tempt for  all  Slavs,  and  knew  only  weap- 
ons of  naked   terror.    They   began  to 
slaughter  Jews  and  decimate  non-Jews. 
Atrocities  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
They  brought  a  Herrenvolk  arrogance 
that  insulted  and  himiiliated  the  con- 
quered population.    Nothing  resembling 
real  self-government  or  dissolution  of 
the  hated  collective  farms  was  allowed. 
Of  the  German  crimes  that  were  also 
f atel  political  mistakes,  two  merit  men- 
tion.   Their  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  was  brutally  inhiunan  and  made  no 
distinctions  between  real  prisoners  and 
deserters.    Literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands perished  from  hunger  and  expo- 
sure under  open  skies  in  fierce  Russian 
winter  weather.    The  physical  atrocities 
were  underlined  by  systematic  humil- 
iations to  break  men's  spirits.     Soon 
enough   these   outrages   were   common 
knowledge  throughout  Soviet  Russia — 
the  Kremlin  saw  to  that — and  the  flow 
of  deserters  dwindled,  then  dried  up. 

At  the  same  time  methods  raniniscent 
Of  the  African  slave  trade  were  used  to 
conscript  labor  for  German  mines  and 
factories.  At  first  people  enlisted  freely, 
expecting  decent  conditions.  Then  the 
news  came  through  that  Slav  workers 
were  being  treated  like  slaves,  tmderfed. 
underpaid,  forced  to  wear  odious  badges 
Identifying  them  as  a  lesser  breed.   En- 


listments fell  off.  The  Germans  b^an 
to  seize  men  and  women  on  the  streets, 
to  drag  them  from  their  beds.  Churches 
and  movie  theaters  were  often  surround- 
ed, and  all  grownups  packed  into  wait- 
ing trucks  for  shipment  as  slave  laborers. 
The  popular  mood  changed  almost 
overnight  in  one  region  after  another. 
Hitler  gave  the  Russian  peoples  only  the 
tragic  choice  between  their  own  and  for- 
eign despots.  Naturally  they  chose  their 
own.  His  policies  stirred  a  deep  love  of 
soil  and  folk,  a  hatred  for  the  invader, 
expressed  in  resistance  to  the  death. 
The  Nazis,  by  what  James  Bumham  has 
called  their  "political  insanity."  them- 
selves turned  the  scales  tn  the  Kremlin's 
favor. 

Fairy  tales  about  the  loyalty  of  the 
masses  to  the  Soviet  regime  were  dis- 
seminated by  all  Allied  moi-ale  agencies. 
But  Stalin  and  his  immediate  entourage, 
it  must  be  said  to  their  credit,  were  not 
as  raw  in  spreading  such  illusions  as  the 
crew  headed  by  Elmer  Davis  or  the  BBC. 
When  foreigners  talked  to  him  about  the 
spirit  of  the  people  Stalin  always  com- 
mented that  they  were  not  defending 
communism  but  their  country  and  their 
human  self-respect  He  knew  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  only  learning  belat- 
edly—that his  regime,  tottering  under 
military  blows,  desertions,  and  popular 
collaboration  with  tbe  enemy,  was  sal- 
vaged in  the  nick  of  time  by  Hitlerite 
stupidity  and  savagery. 

The  amazing  part  of  it  Is  that,  despite 
the  Hitler  stupidities,  nearly  a  million 
Soviet  citizens  Joined  the  German  forces 
in  a  desperate  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
Soviet  hierarchy.  At  one  time  it  was  es- 
timated that  every  seventh  German  sol- 
dier was  a  Soviet  nationaL  A  special 
Russian  formation  under  General  An- 
drei Vlassov.  the  Russian  Army  of  Lib- 
eration—ROA— counted  over  200,000. 

The  Vlassov  Army,  von  Bittenfeld  has 
testified,  "could  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded if  Hitler  had  not  feared  that  it 
would  finally  turn  against  him."  Those 
fears  were  well  founded.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  Soviet  volunteers  were 
patriots,  not  pro-Hitler  but  passionately 
anti-Stalin,  and  determined  in  their 
hearts  to  deal  with  the  Germans  after 
the  demolition  of  bolshevism. 

When  Gen.  Ernst  Koestring.  the  top 
man  in  recruiting  in  the  occupied  areas 
of  Russia,  became  an  American  prisoner 
at  the  war's  end,  he  spoke  bitterly  in  his 
first  interrogation; 
We  Oermans. 

He  said- 
through  Ignorance,  greed  and  inefflclency, 
squandered  our  greatest  capital  in  tbe  strug- 
gle against  bolshevism.  •  •  •  You  will  not 
xmdcrstand  me  now  when  I  teU  you  that  in 
these  weeks  you  have  destroyed  that  capital 
for  a  second  time. 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
Nazi  blunders  in  insulting  and  aUenating 
the  Soviet  masses,  leaving  them  little 
alternative  but  to  rally  around  Stalin. 
He  was  referring  no  less  to  American 
blunders  in  turning  Stalin's  enemies  over 
to  his  firing  squads,  and  In  forcing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens 
then  outside  Russia  to  return  home 
against  their  will. 


Here  we  touch  on  another  startling 
fact  of  great  significanoe  in  estimating 
the  extent  oi  the  cleavage  between 
Kremlin  and  the  pec^le.  Millions  of  So- 
viet nationals,  chiefly  freed  prisoners  of 
war  and  slave  laborers,  found  themselves 
in  Central  Europe  after  the  war.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  chose  freedom,  pre- 
ferring the  grim  imcertaintles  of  life  in 
exile,  without  friends  or  families,  with- 
out a  language  or  legal  status,  to  re- 
suming existence  under  the  hammer- 
and-siclde.  But  they  were  forced  to  go 
back,  sometimes  at  British  and  Ameri- 
can bayonet  point  in  line  with  a  prom- 
ise made  to  Stalin  by  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  at  Yalta. 

Despite  all  pressiues,  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  them  managed  to  escape  the  nets 
of  repatriation.  These  nonretumcrs,  as 
they  called  themselves,  included  men 
and  women  from  every  social,  intellect- 
ual, economic,  and  ethnic  group  in  the 
F.  S.  S.  R.  They  came  close  to  a  true 
cross-section  of  the  Soviet  peoples. 

Their  presence  in  our  midst — thou- 
sands have  since  then  migrated  to  the 
United  States — ends  all  excuse  for  the 
myth  that  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
peoples  Is  an  Impenetrable  mystery.  The 
boundless  hatred  of  the  Soviet  regime 
by  these  nonretumers,  their  passionate 
desire  to  remove  the  Bolshevik  shackles 
from  their  homeland,  are  thrilling  clues 
to  the  real  sentiments  of  their  country- 
men back  home.  It  constitutes  conclu- 
sive proof,  for  those  who  still  need  it. 
that  under  the  policed  siu-f ace  imlform-  * 
ity  of  Soviet  life  are  immense  and  ex- 
plosive yearnings  for  freedom. 

One  other  facet  of  the  Soviet-German 
war  deserves  emphasis.  At  the  time  the 
invaders  came,  the  Kremlin  had  exer- 
cised absolute  power  for  nearly  25  years. 
It  had  applied  both  terror  and  indoc- 
trination without  stint  or  scruple  to 
destroy  not  only  enemies  but  doubters 
and  possible  enemies,  and  to  shape  up 
a  new  generation  of  faceless,  godless  So- 
viet men. 

Yet  in  the  hour  of  crisis  Stalin  and  his 
satraps  showed  a  revealing  fear  of  test- 
ing their  handiwork.  Instead  of  calling 
for  the  defense  of  sovietism.  as  was  ex- 
pected, they  decided  to  sweep  Conununist 
slogans  and  arg\unents  out  of  sight. 
They  hastened  to  revive  old-fashioned 
pre- 1917  appeals  to  fatherland  and  na- 
tional traditions. 

The  sacred  names  in  the  Red  pan- 
theon, from  Marx  and  Engels  to  Lenin, 
were  soft-pedaled.  The  proletariat, 
world  revolution,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Communist  claptrap  were  discreetly  for- 
gotten, while  the  memory  of  the  coun- 
try's traditional  heroes,  from  Ivan  the 
Terrible  to  Suvorov,  was  restored  to 
honor.  Even  religion,  long  persecuted 
and  ridiculed,  was  made  respectable 
again;  church  dignitaries  were  received 
demonstratively  by  Politburo  big  wigs  ' 
and  were  given  access  to  radio  micro- 
phones. Everything  Communist,  Soviet, 
revolutionary,  was  muffled  in  favor  of 
old-style  patriotic  incentives  to  sacrifice. 
The  dictatorship,  without  admitting  it 
except  in  terms  of  acts  and  slogans, 
staged  what  amounted  to  a  retreat  from 
Communist  ideology.  Soviet  way  of  life 
obvioiisly  had  not  won  the  support  of  th« 
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___  and  tlie  ctudal  fact  wa»  «s- 
ekMcd  by  ttie  test  of  war.  Not  untu  the 
defeat  of  Oermany  was  in  the  bag,  and 
reeeneillation  with  the  cltlaenry  no  Umg" 
er  argent,  were  the  Bolshevik  slogans 
Mkd  values  put  bade  Into  circulation. 

If  the  lessons  implicit  in  these  facts 
sie  learned  and  pondered,  the  democ- 
racies will  prepare  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  permanent  civil  war  In  the 
soviet  Union.  They  will  gear  to  exploit 
the  fears  which  Malenkov  and  the  other 
inheritors  of  Stalin's  power  were  forced 
to  reveal  when  the  old  dictator  died. 
They  will  set  out  to  make  allies  of  the 
peoples  in  the  Red  empire  and,  above 
aU.  those  In  Russia  propw. 

True,  we  have  a  lot  to  undo.  Forcible 
repatriation  of  Soviet  citizens  and  other 
appeasements  of  the  Kremlin  have 
shaken  faith  in  our  democratic  profes- 
sions— and  our  commonsense.  Hitler's 
blunders—in  substituting  conquest  for 
the  hoped-for  liberation— have  shaken 
Russian  trust  in  the  West  as  a  whole. 

The  task  of  political  warfare  today 
Is  to  overcome  those  handicaps.  We 
must  rebuild  popular  Russian  faith  in 
our  good  Intentions  aiKl  political  sanity. 
We  must  convince  those  long-suffering 
peoirfes  that  we  do  not  look  upon  them 
as  enemies  but  as  firm  allies  in  a  Joint 
struggle  for  liberating  their  country  and 
the  world  from  the  Bol^evik  nightmare. 

A  bcglnninf .  at  least,  in  a  new  ap- 
]»roach  to  the  Russian  people  has  been 
made  in  America  in  the  last  few  years. 
*  There  Is  an  increasing  tendency  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Soviet  Government 
and  its  subjects;  to  refrain  from  attack- 
ing Russia  and  the  Russians  when  we 
mean  the  Kremlin  and  its  agents.  The 
tiotential  for  struggle  represented  by 
ttie  Soviet  emigration  Is  being  more 
widely  recognized. 

A  group  of  outstanding  Americans, 
among  them  men  who  know  the  Soviet 
realities  intimately,  has  set  up  an  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  the 
Peoples  of  Russia.  Its  chosen  assign- 
ment is  to  help  the  teeming  former 
Soviet  citizens  now  self-exiled  to  fight 
effectively  for  the  freeing  of  their  home- 
land. As  a  first  step,  the  American 
committee  has  provided  them  with  a 
powerful  radio  station  in  Genoany. 
known  as  Radio  Liberation,  so  they  can 
talk  directly  to  their  captive  country- 
men at  home. 

A  further  token  of  the  changing  ap- 
proach is  the  formation  of  a  society 
caned  American  Friends  of  Russian 
Freedom.  Its  dual  purpose  is  to  help 
inform  public  opinion  along  the  lines  of 
this  article,  and  to  extend  a  helping 
hand — ^food.  a  roof,  where  possible  a 
job — to  new  fugitives  from  Stalinland. 
its  name.  Incidentally,  has  a  noble  lin- 
eage: In  the  early  1900's  a  number  of 
procninent  Americans,  among  them 
Mark  TWain.  organized  imder  this  name 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  struggle 
for  freedom  under  the  Czar.  American 
collaboration  with  Russian  battles 
against  despotism  is  not  new.  though 
unhappily  the  custom  seemed  forgotten 
in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  Red 
despotism. 

Further  initiative  by  private  groups 
for  a  rapprochement  with  the  oppressM 
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peoi  Its  or  Ronla  can  be  expected  in  the 
newlpoUtioal  climate  indicated  by  the 
President  in  his  address  to  Congress. 
OOkisd  action  aiming  to  seize  the  inl< 
tlatl  re  from  the  Kremlin  seems  certaiiL 
The  choice  for  the  free  world  is  plain. 
It  etn  continue  to  stake  its  fate  upon 
a  ne  rotlated  peace  that  would  perpetuate 
the  jurrent  deadlock.  Or  it  can  strive, 
by  a  U  means  short  of  war.  to  break  the 
dea<  lock  and  weaken  the  Soviet  regime. 
The  latter  is  the  only  policy  that  crn 
win  support  of  the  people  on  the  Red 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  fire  the 
Ima;  InaUon  of  freemen  on  our  own 
side 

T  lis  material  was  furnished  me  by 
Ami  rican  Legion  Magazine.  Eugene  Ly- 
ons,] author. 


WH  laJutry  Needs  ProtectioB  From 
Excessive  Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

riON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CAUroKNiA 
X4  TBS  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATTVSS 

Fridav.  June  19,  1953 

ikr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
todky  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Taitff  Act  of  1930  to  encourage  the  do- 
me tic  production  of  wool  as  a  critical 
anc  strategic  defense  material  This 
bill  Is  identical  with  bills  introduced  by 
my  colleagues  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
IMi .  SrsiNcrELiowl  and  the  gentleman 
froi  a  Texas  I  Mr.  Fishkk].  I  feel  certain 
th«  ;  the  imposition  of  a  special  equali- 
zat  on  duty  on  wool  is  necessary  at  this 
tiro  i  for  the  protection  of  the  essential 
secinity  interests  and  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  m  order,  however,  to 
per  nit  all  needed  Importations  and  to 
creite  the  greatest  possible  interna - 
tloi  al  trade  consistent  with  the  essential 
dor  lestic  production,  the  bill  I  have  in- 
tro(  luced  provides  no  additional  restric- 
tion shall  be  placed  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool  except  when  the 
exfort  duty  is  less  than  the  domestic 
parity  price. 

Ii  agricxilture,  we  have  In  operation, 
as  I  result  of  previoxis  congressional  ac- 
tion, various  price-support  programs. 
Many  of  the  commodities  Included  in 
the  fte  price  support  and  marketing  order 
pro  grams  are  subject  to  substantial  Im- 
pott  competition.  In  many  cases,  the 
pri  ;e  support  level  is  substantially  above 
the  world  market  price  even  after  allow - 
ame  for  the  customs  duties  assessed 
agsinst  imports.  When  that  happens, 
of  »urse.  imports  are  attracted  to  this 
country  from  all  over  the  world.  I  am 
svai  that  Congress  would  not  enact  a 
sta  ute  making  mandatory  the  support 
of  he  world  price  of  agricultural  com- 
mo  iities  at  90  percent  of  American  pari- 
tie: ,  and  yet  that  is  the  effect  of  legisla- 
tion now  in  force  unless  we  can  have 
rea  dUIy  available  an  effective  method  of 
cot  trolling  Imports  of  these  commodlo 
tiea  or  products  wtiose  prices  are  main- 
tal  led  here  above  world  levels  by  price 
sui  port  or  marketing  order  programs. 


This  Inadequacy  has  been  especially 
noticeable  In  our  experience  with  wooL 
Wool  price  support  is  mandatory  at  sudb 
relation  to  parity  between  60  percent 
and  90  percent  as  is  felt  necessary  to 
encourage  production  of  approximately 
360  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.  Since 
current  domestic  production  is  consid- 
erably below  this  goal,  wool  is  now  being 
supported  at  90  percent  of  parity.  In 
the  meantime,  imports  of  foreign  wool 
have  been  received  in  large  quantities 
and  the  market  of  domestically  pro- 
duced wool  has  been  materially  re- 
tarded. As  a  result,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  now  holds  under 
loan  about  100  million  pounds  of  1951 
and  1952  crop  "vool  representing  almost 
half  of  the  total  1952  production,  while 
In  the  12  calendar  months  of  1952.  im- 
ports of  wool  have  totaled  300  million 
pounds.  These  figures  show  that  we 
have  been  simply  immobilizing  our  do- 
mestically produced  wool  and  replacing 
It  with  imported  wool. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  wool  Is 
q(  great  importance  to  the  State  which 
I  represent.  For  more  than  a  century, 
sheep  raising  has  been  an  important  in- 
dustry in  California  and  today  remaiiu 
a  major  project  in  the  State's  agricul- 
tural economy,  and  some  of  you  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  State  now 
boasts  over  2  million  sheep  and  lambs 
valued  at  nearly  $40  million. 

An  Idea  of  the  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry to  California  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  8,000  persons  en- 
gaged in  sheep  raising  as  owners  and 
many  thousands  more  as  employees. 
The  investment  in  land,  plant,  and 
equipment  totals  $150  million  and  Stat« 
revenues  in  1940  amounted  to  $40  ihil- 
lion,  of  which  $31  million  came  from  ttie 
sale  of  lamb  and  mutton  for  meat  and 
$9  million  from  the  marketing  of  wool. 

California  is  the  third  greatest  wool-* 
producing  State  in  the  Nation  and  It^ 
19u2  wool  crop  totaled  15.5  million 
pounds.  Because  of  its  extremely  high 
quality,  California  wool  is  eagerly  sought 
by  eastern  textile  mills  which  weave 
worsteds  and  other  fine  fabrics  for  men'g 
and  women's  clothing. 

Sheep  are  raised  in  all  sections  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  elevations  from  below  sea  level 
to  10,000  feet,  in  temperatures  from  125 
degrees  to  below  zero,  in  regions  that  are 
cool  and  humid,  as  well  as  those  that  aro 
hot  and  dry.  The  leading  sheep-pro- 
ducing areas  are  the  Sacramento  an4 
San  Joaquin  Valleys,  but  the  industry  is 
also  important  in  the  CoiinUes  of  Marin, 
Napa,  Mendocino.  Humboldt.  Modoc, 
Mono,  Inyo,  and  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia counties  of  Los  Angeles.  San 
Bernardino,  and  Riverside.  One  factor 
which  distinguishes  California  from 
other  wool -producing  States  is  the  fact 
that  sheep  shearing  is  almost  a  year^ 
round  operation  and  in  some  sections  of 
California  sheep  are  sheared  twice  a 
year,  whereas  in  most  States  shearing  in 
an  annual  Job. 

In  view  of  the  great  Importance  of  the 
wool  industry  to  California's  eoonomj 
and  to  the  economy  and  safety  of  the 
entire  Nation,  we  feel  strongly  that  tta* 
imposition  of  a  special  equalization  dutv 
on  wool  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
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of  this  industry.  This  would  assure  the 
protection  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's price  support  and  otlier  programs 
against  interference  by  the  distortion  of 
foreign  trade  which  such  programs  are 
llkdy  to  create. 


Increased  Rates  WiU  Not  Solve  Petlal 
DcfidI  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  minrzsoTA    * 
W  THX  HOUSK  OF  BXPaKSENTATIVSS 
Thurtdat.  June  It,  1953 

'  Mr.  HAGUSai  of  MinnesoU.  Mr. 
^Deaker,  every  citizen  of  our  country  is 
either  a  user  or  a  beneficiary  of  the  great 
United  States  postal  system,  perhaps  tiie 
largest  and  also  one  of  the  most  efficient 
In  the  world. 

Even  though  it  has  a  great  reputation 
for  fine  service,  its  efficiency  and  its 
service  have  deteriorated  somewhat  in 
the  past  few  years. 

The  morale  of  its  more  than  M0,000 
loyal  employees,  the  efficiency  of  the 
Department  and  the  service  to  the  peo- 
ple can  be  Improved.  Th&t  is  the  pres- 
ent taadc  of  the  Postmaster  General  Ar- 
thur E.  Summerfield  and  his  outstanding 
group  of  assistants.  I  have  confidence 
that  he  and  his  associates  will  do  a 
fine  job  in  administering  perhaps  the 
greatest  business  in  the  world  giving  the 
even  better  postal  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

However,  the  answer  to  improved  mo- 
rale, greater  efBclency,  better  service, 
and  lower  deficits  certainly  cannot  be 
found  in  the  proposal  that  all  rates  arbi- 
trarily be  increased.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  the  rates  are  increased  hi  some 
categories  the  volume  and  the  revenue 
of  the  Department  will  greatiy  decrease 
and  even  a  larger  deficit  may  develop. 

I  am  siure  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  RxcoRD  will  be  Interested  in 
reading  a  very  fine  editorial  entitied 
•The  Postal  Deficit  Problem."  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Northwestern  Miller  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  under  date  of  Idarch 
17,  1953: 


Tbb  Postai,  Dxnctr  Pbo: 

Althougb  Congress  at  Its  present  session 
may  find  no  solution  tor  the  perennial  Post 
Oflloe  deficit  problem.  It  seems  clear  that 
some  approach  wUl  be  made  to  It.  Former 
Postmiwter  General  Donaldson  had  no  other 
remedy  to  propose  save  sharp  Increases  In 
postal  rates — for  example,  a  100-porcent  In- 
crease In  second-class  rates  which  apply  to 
Bevspapers  and  magaslnes.  Actually,  a 
so-percent  Increase  was  made  effective. 

The  problem,  however,  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  to  be  remediable  by  merely  rais- 
ing rates.  It  InTolves  economies  ot  opera- 
tion that  have  been  repeatedly  suggested  but 
never  attempted.  It  Involves  methods  of 
distributing  coeU  over  the  various  mall 
classifications  and  servlees.  But.  above  an, 
tt  Involves  the  whole  phUoaophy  erf  ttie 
postal  service. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  post-offlce  or- 
ganization Is  the  delivery  of  personal  mes- 
sages, public  information,  and  business  com- 
munications In  retainable  form  to  all  ~" 
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ttoBs  eC  liie  eoontry.  This  aerftos  li  per- 
formed by  tbm  Oavemment  at  a  tkhhIiwI 
charge  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  •■  a 
whole  and  t^ardiees  ot  the  expense  of  han- 
dling an  Individual  piece  of  maU. 

During  176  years  the  actlvttles  of  the  Port 
Offloe  Department  have  grown  Into  an  opera- 
tSon  which,  in  additkm  to  letter  mall.  In- 
cludes many  supplemental  services.  It  has 
grown  to  the  point  (rf  where  the  total  mall 
this  year  will  be  about  50  billion  pieces. 
Tet  the  facts  and  potentials  of  this  great 
system,  used  constantly  by  Americans,  are 
appreciated  by  but  a  handful  of  them. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  post- 
ofice  operations  represent  In  part  the  pay- 
ment of  two  kinds  of  subsidy — one  to  cer- 
tain users  of  the  postal  servlees  and  one  to 
the  transportation  industries.  Whether  this 
belief  to  correct  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
concept  of  the  public  purpose  of  the  post 
office.  Is  it  a  service,  to  it  a  business,  or  to 
it  a  combination  of  the  two?  Certainly  the 
income  to  less  than  the  expenditures,  but 
thto  fact  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
deficit  to  a  subsidy.  Before  any  decision  can 
be  reached  in  thto  regard,  there  must  flnt 
be  careful  survey  and  decision  regarding  the 
fiuuiamental  concept  or  reason  for  the  post 
ofllce.  Then  cost  accounting  must  be  de- 
vised which  will  fairly  indicate  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  expense.  And.  finaUy.  a 
separate  dectoion  must  be  made  respecting 
each  Individual  type  of  service — should  It 
be  self-sustaining,  should  it  be  a  partial 
subsidy,  or  should  it  be  a  legitimate  Oovem- 
ment  expense  like  the  departmental  activi- 
ties In  connection  with  agrlcultive.  com- 
merce, labor,  etc.?  Only  when  such  infor- 
mation has  been  determined  can  thto  trou- 
bleeome  problem  be  resolved. 

Some  or  all  of  these  apiMKMusbea  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  may  be  made  through 
legtolation  recently  passed  by  the  Senate. 
which  provides  the  funds  for  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  policies  which  prlmarUy  are 
congressional  reqxmsibillty.  Simultaneous- 
ly Postmaster  General  Summerfield  will 
study  operating  efflciency,  malrtng  use  of 
the  services  of  Robert  Heller  ABsorlates.  the 
management  engineering  firm  which  under- 
took the  post-ofltoe  study  for  the  Hoover 
Commission. 

Publishers,  along  with  their  advertisers  in 
the  vast  segments  of  business  and  industry 
which  are  large  users  of  postal  service,  have 
a  vital  interest  In  the  whole  matter.  They 
are  not  concerned.  prlmarUy,  with  keeping 
rates  down,  though  propoaed  Increases  In 
many  cases  would  be  financially  fatal.  They 
are  much  more  concerned  with  settling  once 
and  for  all  the  question  of  policy. 

There  to  complete  absence  of  any  clear- 
cut  governmental  philosophy  as  to  the  co- 
ordination and  control  of  postal  revenues 
and  expenses.  While  the  poet  office  was 
taken  over  from  the  British  Crown  in  1774 
and  has  been  operated  by  our  Oovanment 
ever  since,  there  has  never  been  an  official 
declaration  erf  whether  it  to  a  service  or  a 
business.  But  actually,  though  no  declara- 
tion has  been  made,  the  post  office  for  a 
100  years  and  more  has  been  operated  prl- 
marUy as  a  service  and  not  as  a  business.  Is 
It  not  reasonable,  tho^fore,  to  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  permanent- 
ly  assume  a  part  of  the  cost.  Just  as  it  now 
assiunes  the  cost  of  its  various  other  Gov- 
ernment services  to  the  country?  If  Con- 
gress would  definitely  declare  that  the  poet 
office  does  have  these  aervioe  diaracteris- 
tics  and  then  if  it  would  decide  that  the 
Inderal  Government  should  assume  for  es- 
ampte.  Just  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  as 
the  public  part  of  the  expense — and  thto 
certainly  seems  modest  enough — then  the 
alleged  postal  deficit  would  disappear,  for 
that  25-percent  figure  would  be  about  $600 
million  and  that  to  approKUnately  the 
amount  of  the  dsUdt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

RON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OBK> 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT^SB 
Friday,  June  19,  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  interest  an  address  delivered  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  50th  commencement  of 
MHHirtn  University  by  Mr.  SntnKua,  our 
colleague  fnwi  Illinois. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
Bouse  are  happy  to  learn  that,  in  these 
commencement  exercises.  Bfr.  Sfungxx 
was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

In  this  address,  our  colleague  has 
touched  upon  an  important  problem  fac- 
ing graduates  coming  out  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  recent  years.  Here  are 
young  men  and  women  who  have  spent 
16  years  preparing  to  become  intelligent 
citizens.  There  is  every  reason  to  urge 
these  jroung  people  to  get  Into  politics 
and  to  run  for  public  offloe.  Mr. 
Snctscm  urges  more  college  graduates  U> 
step  into  the  field  of  public  affairs,  and  to 
lend  weight  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment 

To  many  of  these  young  people,  in  a 
few  years.  s<nne  of  us  will  surrender  the 
reins  of  government.  Now  is  the  time 
for  young  men  and  women  to  get  into  the 
swing  of  pubUc  affairs  and  to  become 
prepared  to  accept  their  responsibilities 
for  the  conduct  of  our  Government  in 
the  years  ahead.  The  following  is  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Spaiiion's  address: 

Commencement  to  a  time  when  aid  grads 
return  to  renew  ties  with  alma  mater  and 
a  new  generation  of  alumni  to  bom.  Ttie 
minds  of  both  old  and  new  graduates  are 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  university  and 
what  it  has  meant  to  them.  Parents  of  the 
graduates  and  their  friends  gathered  here 
today  are  rrtlecting  on  the  significance  of 
thto  university  in  the  life  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Nation.  On  such  an  occasion  there- 
fore it  to  appropriate  to  consider  the  role  at 
thto  university  in  modem  society. 

Universities  are  the  most  stable  and  per- 
manent of  human  institutions.  Through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  history  they  abide,  im- 
bibing constantly  from  the  fountain  of  youth 
as  each  new  class  enters.  Oxford,  the  oldest 
of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  has  weathered 
the  storms  and  stresses  of  more  than  800 
years  without  faltering  In  Its  service  to  each 
new  generattoa. 

Harvard  to  now  wen  into  its  fourth  cen- 
tury, while  four  other  American  institutions 
have  already  celelnated  their  bicentenniato : 
William  and  Bfary,  Washington  and  Lee, 
Princeton,  and  Tale. 

Thto  university  has  reached  its  50th  anni- 
versary and  has  an  enviable  record  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  youth  throughout  hto- 
tory.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great  gratifi- 
cation to  the  friends  of  Milllkin  Unlvmslty. 
Um  trustees  and  faculty  and  its  new  presMent 
to  review  that  record.  Since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  its  first  president,  it  has  been  a  leader 
and  a  pacesetter  among  universities  of  its 
slaa.  Under  thto  administration,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  jptHirto  WiU  continue  that  tradl- 
ttoa  and  lendar  an  ever-expanding  aervioe 
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to  Om  yootb  of  this  and  other  IaikIs.  It  la 
Inspiring  to  eontempUte  Its  pcadbllltlM  of 
uwrulntwi  to  advatB  ■•  w»Il  •■  youth  sad  Ita 
contribution  thxou^  that  to  the  stability 
sn^  inoytm  at  society.  I  am  sure  all  of 
rm  here  today  wlah  It  (odapeed  as  It  enters 
the  second  half  century  at  Its  existence  In 
serrloe  to  young  men  and  women  who  will 
enter  Its  portals  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Ideas  that  I  wast  to  present  to  you 
t>»««  morning  are  not  brUliant  new  dlscov- 
enes.  Theee  days  every  physical  scientist 
seems  to  have  something  new  every  time  he 
writes  an  article  or  makes  a  speech,  and  we 
are  acquiring  a  strong  taste  for  novelty. 
B\it  In  the  field  of  government.  Invention  Is, 
relatively  speaking  a  rarity  today  and  we 
seem  to  have  to  get  along  with  the  ideas 
and  Institutions  of  long  standing. 

How,  1  am  not  saying  this  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy. The  ideas  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
are  of  such  fundamental  Importance  that 
I  predict  a  commencement  orator  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now  will  find  them  just  as 
good  a  basis  for  talking  to  a  graduating  class 
and  members  of  a  college  community  as 
they  are  today.  When  we  founded  a  de- 
mocracy in  each  of  o\ir  Thirteen  Original 
States  and  in  our  national  government,  we 
made  It  inevitable  that  we  must  keep  con- 
tinually before  us  certain  basic  ideas  or 
Ideals  or  principles  as  guides  to  our  action 
In  developing  and  aupporting  the  Institu- 
tions of  democratic  government. 

I  want  to  spend  my  time  this  morning 
In  brief  consideration  of  one  of  these  ven- 
eraMe  American  Ideals,  the  need  for  edu- 
cated men  and  women  in  our  American  de- 
mocracy today,  and  of  the  part  which  they 
must  play  if  that  form  of  government  is  to 
be  perpetiiated.  This  most  certainly  Is  not 
a  new  idea.  In  fact,  the  best  expression  of 
It  is  to  be  found  In  the  whole  life  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Americans,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  with  the  skill  of 
an  orator,  said: 

"I  believe  that  Jefferson  gave  a  complete 
theory  of  government  when  he  gave  us  the 
doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  he  gave  xis  the  two  great  supports  of 
tne  government  when  he  gave  us  universal 
education  and  an  unfettered  consdence." 

We  have  to  remember  today  that  these 
American  Ideals  of  democratic  government, 
universal  education,  and  freedom  of  speech, 
press  and  religion  were  new  and  untried  in 
Jefferson's  day.  It  Is  not  so  difficult  for 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  you  and  me  to 
understand  what  they  mean  and  how  cloae- 
ly  they  are  related,  because  we  have  the 
advantages  of  decades  of  experience.  But 
Jefferson  was  many  generations  in  advance 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  great  men 
though  they  were,  in  his  understanding  of  a 
very  complex  situation.  You  cannot  find 
statements  made  by  these  other  leaders  to 
compare  with  those  which  Jefferson  made 
repeatedly,  simply  because  his  contempo- 
raries did  not  shar*  the  genius  of  his  under- 
standing of   the  new  American  democracy. 

The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  system  of 
tmiversal  public  education  as  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  a  democracy  was  too  new  to 
achieve  acceptance  even  in  Virginia  under 
Jefferson's  strong  personal  influence,  but  the 
effects  of  his  strong  effort  were  never  lost. 
Jefferson  not  only  thought  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  must  be  educated  to  perform 
their  functions  in  this  new  type  of  Oov- 
emment.  but  he  also  believed  that  their 
leaders  must  receive  higher  education  to  fit 
them  for  their  roles. 

To  be  sure,  his  educational  theories  as  to 
a  suitable  ciirrlculum  are  no  longer  valid, 
because  the  Government  of  Jefferson's  day 
made  different  demands  upon  citizens  and 
offlcials  than  does  our  present  Government, 
but  the  iMWlo  philosophy  which  led  him  to 
create  a  university  as  an  Integral  part  of  a 
system  of  general  education  is  just  as  sound 
today  as  It  was  when  It  led  him  to  this  ac- 
tion. 
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mxist  all  keep  some  simple  things  very 
in  mind  because,  simple  though  they 
,  they  are  of  the  highest  Importance, 
about  our  rights  and  our  privileges 
duties  but  we  seldom  are  entirely 
IS  to  the  relationships  between  them, 
us  see  If  we  can  state  It  quite  con- 
It  seems  correct  to  say  that  you 
are  privileged  to  live  in  a  democracy 
as  a  result  of  this  privilege,  we  can 
certain  rights — the  right  to  vote,  to  at- 
>ublic  schools,  and  the  churches  of  our 
,  to  speak  and  write  freely  and  to  hear 
and  read  what  we  wish,  to  hold  office 
Government,  to  live  where  we  please 
irork  at  what  we  wish,  to  receive  the 
of  oxir  persons  and  properties  and 
by  the  Government,  and  so  on  and  on. 
do  not  always  remember  that  this 
privilege  and  its  consequent  rights  are 
by    duties    which    we    mxist 
Freedom  in  a  democracy  does  not 
freedom  from  pa3nng,  in  one  way  or 
for  what  we  get.    As  our  National 
l^tate  and  local  governments  have  been 
and  their  services  to  us  have  in- 
cur responsibilities  have  Increased 
same  degree.     Several  questions  are 

by  this  fact, 
do  you  pay?    What  responsibility  Is 
personally,  as  you  complete  your  for- 
e^ucation  and  take  yotir  place  as  a  citi- 
the  community?     If  you   pay   your 
do  your  Jury  duty,  fill  your  term  of 
service — the  most  obvious  and  \m- 
dutles   of   citizenship — have    you 
your  obligations?     Having  received 
dpportunlty  of  a  college  education  are 
( onsequently  placed  under  any  special 
ons?     You    will    be   entitled    to   all 
guaranteed  under  our  form  of  govern - 
if  you  do  not  even  vote,  so  Just  why 
you  bother  to  do  it?     In  this  age  of 
,  why  not  leave  govenunent  to 
p^fesslonal  politicians  and  trained  ad- 
while  you  pursue  your  own  busl- 
Just  what  would  you  do  if  you  de- 
that  your  personal  duty  was  to  assiune 
responsibilities  of  citizenship? 
I  do  not  need  to  spend  much  time 
most  of  those  questions,  ard 
that  many  people  in  this  audience 
want  to  argue  seriously  that  the  col- 
I  raduate  Is  under  no  obligation  to  par- 
in  public  affairs.     The  problems  of 
today  are  so  great  and  they  af- 
i»  so  hnmediately  that  it  is  scarcely 
to  call  our  attention  to  them  nor 
us  that  we  must  take  an  active  part 
solution.     Enlightened  self-interest 
not    the    loftiest    motive    in    the 
but  certainly  a  powerful  one)  can  be 
upon   to  Induce   action   In   most 
But  the  action  resulting  from  self- 
unenllghtened    is    equally    potent, 
is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  college 
to  make  use  of  his  advantages  to 
the  effectiveness  of  that  element  of 
which    Jefferson    was    con- 
abou'.  so  long  ago. 
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A  great  Judge.  Learned  Hand.  ezpUins  this 
In  his  defense  of  education  in  the  humani- 
ties as  an  essential  of  political  wisdom.  Ac- 
cepting the  fact  that  the  humanltlee — Judga 
Hand  said  especially  history — that  the  hu- 
manities teach  us  that  our  inteUectual  and 
moral  attainments  are  often  tentative  and 
provisional. 

Judge  Hand  then  offers,  as  the  best  pro- 
tection of  the  community,  the  practices  of 
rational  inqiilry.  "An  open  mind  and  a 
brave  reliance  upon  free  discussion"  may 
not,  in  his  judgment,  be  sufficient,  and  wo 
may  be  "on  a  slope  which  leads  down  to 
aboriginal  savagery."  but  of  this  he  Is  sur*— 
"if  we  are  to  escape,  we  must  not  yield  a  foot 
upon  demanding  a  fair  field,  and  an  honest 
race,  to  all  ideas."  Only  the  "wisdom  bought 
by  ages  of  bitter  uial"  can  save  us — "we 
who  boast  ourselves  to  be  the  apostles  of 
faith  In  the  eventual  triumph  of  wisdom." 

I  think  Judge  Hand  offers  us  the  rea- 
sons— if  we  need  to  be  argued  Into  the  belief 
that  college  graduates  have  a  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility In  the  field  of  public  affairs. 
The  educated  num  and  woman  la  trained  In 
the  practices  of  rational  Inquiry,  and  he 
can  use  the  wisdom  of  the  past  as  the  basis 
for  further  advance — the  uneducated  per- 
son cannot  do  this. 

It  is  not  enough  to  believe  In  the  eventual 
triumph  of  wisdom,  any  more  than  it  Is  suffi- 
cient to  believe  in  the  victory  of  an  army  in 
battle — the  wisdom  and  the  army  have  to 
be  used. 

The  only  real  question  to  me  la  one  that 
probably  has  already  occiured  to  you — how 
do  I  go  about  it  to  fiilftll  my  obligation? 
How  can  I  use  my  advantage  as  an  educated 
citizen  to  support  the  democratic  form  of 
government  in  which  I  believe?  Those  are 
good  practical  questions,  and  I  think  that 
my  experience  in  public  life  in  this  State 
and  in  Washington  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  some  of  the  answers. 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps  I  can  prevent 
you  from  being  discouraged  at  the  very  start 
of  your  career  in  public  service  by  warning 
you  in  advance  that  a  certain  degree  of 
modesty  on  your  part  will  help  you.  You 
probably  do  not  expect  to  start  out  in  busi- 
ness as  the  top  executive  in  a  big  firm — ^you 
won't  be  a  famous  trial  lawyer  nor  a  great 
surgeon  nor  the  superintendent  of  a  city 
school  system  nor  a  star  at  the  Metropolitan 
within  the  next  few  years  in  all  probability— 
and  this  will  neither  surprise  nor  dishearten 
you.  WeU.  I  think  the  world  of  public 
affairs  is  exactly  like  the  world's  of  business 
and  the  professions.  The  political  party 
organizations  and  the  various  other  com- 
munity groups  have  been  operating  without 
you  for  a  long  time,  and  they  are  not  in 
moet  cases  going  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
your  willingness  to  go  to  work  with  them. 
They  will  welcome  you,  however,  and  put 
you  to  work  but  some  of  the  work  may  not 
seem  to  you  to  be  very  much  In  line  with 
your  high  aspirations. 

That  is  precisely  the  time  for  you  to  take 
a  long  view,  and  go  to  work  at  whatever  la 
offered.  Remember  that  every  community 
organization  is  always  short  of  competent 
workers  and  that,  if  you  really  have  a  con- 
tribution to  make,  the  opportunity  will 
come.  But  you  have  to  be  where  the  oppor- 
tunity Is,  and  not  expect  anyone  to  hunt 
you  up.  and  you  may  have  to  wait  a  little 
whUe. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  work  for  the  govern- 
ment of  your  city,  county,  or  State  or  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  continual  complaint 
that  the  civil  service  of  our  country  does  not 
attract  our  best  young  pe<^le  and  the  situ- 
ation In  this  country  Is  contrasted,  most 
unfavorably  to  us.  with  that  In  England. 
There  is  even  some  complaint,  which  I  natu- 
rally hesitate  to  emphasize,  that  our  best 
men  do  not  get  elected  to  the  Congress. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  can  help  to  correct  that 
situation. 
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There  ts  another  gubject  whleh  T  tht^ 
jou,  as  newly  graduated  sebolars.  ought  to 
oonaider  these  days.  The  whole  field  of  ra- 
lationshlpe  between  the  system  of  eduoatKn 
and  the  Government  is  under  consideration 
and  you  will  want  to  make  your  Influence 
felt  In  solving  these  problems.  I  will  men- 
tion some  of  these  problems  without  trying 
to  go  Into  the  proposed  solutions,  and  you 
can  go  to  work  from  that  point.  Flrtt,  I 
am  deeply  disturbed  by  what  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  revolt  againat  InterUgence 
which  has  taken  the  form  of  attacks  on  sev- 
eral public  BChoola,  on  many  universities,  and 
on  cultural  organizations. 

I  think  this  a  very  dangerous  situation 
Indeed,  and  if  it  continuea  the  complete  de- 
struction of  free  critical  InteUlgence  may  be 
the  result.  We  are  not  faced  with  this  prob- 
lem for  the  first  time,  and  the  Biblical 
proverbs  state  It  in  entirely  modern  terms: 
"Wisdom  cries  aloud  in  the  etreet; 

In  the  markets  she  raises  her  voice: 

On  the  top  of  the  walls  she  cries  out. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  city  gates  ahe  speaks; 

How  long.  O  simple  ones,  will  you  love  beln^ 
simple? 

Bow   long   will   scoffers   delight   In   their 
scoffing 

And  fools  hate  knowledge?" 

The  defense  of  Intenigenoe  and  the  In- 
sUtence  that  it  be  the  guide  for  our  public 
decisions  Is  the  responsibility  of  each  one  of 
you,  imless  you  wish  to  betray  the  belief 
that  has  led  you  to  spend  years  in  the  cxilti- 
vatlon  of  Intelligence.  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  Intelligence  is  to  be  used,  then  you  have 
been  wasting  your  time  and  your  new 
academic  degree  becomes  only  a  decoration. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  going  to  sur- 
render to  thoee  who  hate  knowledge  but  we 
cannot  win  them  over  without  a  struggle. 

Second,  there  la  a  correeponding  rasponsl- 
bliity  upon  those  in  special  positions  of  In- 
telligence to  guarantee  your  freedom  to 
learn,  because  In  the  long  run  It  means  not 
only  oxir  capacity  to  produce  but  our  ca- 
pacity to  govern  and  oar  capacity  to  live 
in  a  society  infused  with  intellectual  as- 
pirations and  spiritual  ideals. 

As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree. 
As  the  mind  is  bent,  so  grows  the  man.  and. 

II  you  can  control  the  growth  and  content 
of  people's  minds,  you  can  control  the  state 
In  which  they  are  comprised.  Even  free 
peoples  are  swayed  by  the  information  they 
receive  and  their  continued  freedom  depends 
upon  their  aeceas  to  Information  from  all 
sources  and  on  all  subjects. 

Your  freedom  to  learn  is  the  reason  for 
what  is  known  m  academic  freedom.  Teach- 
ers enjoy  academic  freedom,  not  for  their 
own  benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of  their  stu- 
dents. Academic  freedom  is  a  narrower  con- 
cept than  free  speech.  Any  person  may 
speak  his  mind  on  any  subject  on  the  pub- 
lic street,  subject,  of  oourss.  to  the  Uws  of 
sedition  and  the  penalties  for  disorder  and 
Blander.  But  academic  freedom  implies  that 
the  teacher  shall  have  special  competence  to 
speak  on  subjects  in  which  he  is  proficient, 
and,  further,  that  he  shall  have  been  selected 
to  speak  on  such  subjects  in  accordance 
with  the  educational  program  of  ttie  Insti- 
tution which  he  represents.  It  implies,  too, 
that  be  shall  be  intellectually  honest.  Every 
school  has  the  right  to  chooee  what  aub- 
JecU  it  will  teach  and  to  select  the  teachers 
who  wUl  teach  them.  By  the  same  token 
It  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  select  the 
casual  speakers  who  are  invited  to  ita 
c-\mpus. 

The  student  who  Is  free  to  learn  may 
select  the  college  or  university  which  oomea 
nearest  to  providing  the  courses  he  wants 
to  pursue.  In  my  opinion  we  need  a  wide 
variety  of  colleges  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  free  people  I  earnestly  hope  for 
the  snooeasful  continuance  of  every  neigh- 
bor institution  capable  of  giving  its  students 
adequate  instruction.    But  in  Whatever  0(A- 


lefs  or  unlf  Mty  Ks  teaches  and  wliatever 
tlM  subject  be  professes  the  teacher  o««b 
it  to  the  student,  free  to  learn,  to  taU  him  aU 
tttere  to  to  know  about  that  subject.  His 
mission  Is  not  to  propagandise.  His  mis- 
sion to  candidly  and  fairly  to  explore  and 
illuminate  hto  subject  in  every  aspect.  TO 
do  otherwise  to  to  utilize  hto  position  to 
thwart  the  students'  prectous  freedom  to 
learn. 

Third.  I  am  concerned  about  your  freedom 
to  chooee,  because,  abstractly  free  choice  to 
the  eesence  of  freedom  itself.  But  I  am 
oonoemed  about  It  concretely  because  we 
are  speaking  mainly  of  legal  freedoms  and 
legal  freedoms  depend  upon  the  political 
choloe  of  public  oflloers. 

The  outstanding  development  in  Oovem- 
ment  In  America  to  the  emergence  of  Um 
Federal  authority  as  a  practical  and  often 
controlling  force  In  our  dally  affairs.  A 
generation  ago,  except  in  wartime,  one 
might  pass  hto  entire  life  without  realizing 
the  Impact  of  the  Federal  Government  upon 
hto  life  or  business.  Today,  through  its 
taxation,  its  controto  over  business,  indus- 
try, and  agriculture,  its  influence  upon  la- 
bor. Its  dissemination  of  InfcHrmatton,  its 
control  of  money,  credit,  and  finance,  the 
United  States  Oovemmmt  to  the  dominant 
factor  in  economic  and  social  life. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  that  the 
only  safeguard  of  your  political  power  to 
choose  to  the  use  of  it  and  the  effective  use 
of  It  can  easily  be  lost.  The  traxlltlon  of 
democratic  government  to  stUl  very  strong. 
Like  all  of  our  other  freedoms  we  take  our 
freedom  to  choose  for  granted:  yet.  In  his- 
torical perspective  it  to  a  new  freedom;  one 
which.  If  practlcaUy  lost,  may  legally  be 
lost  also. 

These  are  patent  and  homely  obeervatlons 
and  I  should  not  take  the  occasion  of  thto 
last  oflVdal  wwd  to  you  to  mention  them 
except  for  a  sense  of  urgency.  Events 
throughout  the  world  are  bringing  very 
fundamental  things  to  our  minds  for  fresh 
consideration.  These  are  very  fxuKlamental 
things. 

Yours  to  the  first  graduating  daas  sinoa 
World  War  n  that  has  passed  at  least  a  part 
of  its  stay  on  the  campus  in  something  like 
a  normal  luiiversity  atmosphere.  You.  too. 
have  been  harassed  by  uncertainties  and 
anxieties,  but  I  hope  through  it  all  you  have 
had  the  chance  to  derive  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  from  your  student  days.  I  know  you 
will  want  to  come  back  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  door  will  always  be  open.  Yours  to 
a  great  famUy.  a  great  fellowship.  May  you 
walk  worthily  of  your  great  responsibility. 


lI«nLcfal  Opi 


Hto  reply  to  BepreseDtattve 
KzATXMC,  Republican  of  New  York,  to  double- 
talk,  so  patently  false  in  its  reasoning  as 
to  tie  not  only  an  Insult  to  the  subcommittee, 
but  an  Insult  to  the  IntelUgenoe  of  the 
whole  general  public. 

Says  Clark.  Justice,  ''Our  eonrtltutkmal 
system  makes  the  Judiciary  completely  in- 
dependent. Thto  complete  Independence 
from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
Jtistlce."    So  he  wont  taBc. 

Just  how  an  Inqtilry  into  suspected  skul- 
duggery In  an  administrative  branch  of  the' 
Oovernment  Interferes  with  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  because  a  pro- 
fessional politician  got  himself  nonelected 
Jobs  In  both  branches  at  various  times,  es- 
capes us. 

A  corollary  inhe-.jnt  in  thto  oplnloir 
handed  down  by  Clark,  Jtistlce.  seems  to  be:* 
"A  politician  who  to  fortunate  enough  to 
get  planted  in  a  lifetime  Job  as  a  Judge  can 
never  have  hto  previous  actions  investigated 
by  the  legtolative  branch,  when  he  was  In 
another  position  of  public  trust." 

That's  something  new  in  American  Juris- 
prudence. 

We  hope  the  committee  sends  a  marshal 
over  to  the  ootu'thouse  with  a  nice  new 
subi>ena.  and  gives  Clark.  Justice,  all  the 
time  he  needs  In  the  witness  chair  to  get 
the  fullest  kind  of  repttes  to  its  questions. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  caUFOBHXa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATIVE8 
Fridaw.  June  19,  19i3^ 

Mr.  HlLLINas.    Mr.  Speaker,  txnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  June  19,  1963; 
Moax  LBoai.  Omnow 

As  an  ornament  to  the  highest  Coort  in 
our  land.  Tbm  Clark,  of  -Talxus,"  never  has 
impressed  tu  as  anything  other  than  the  kind 
of  Judge  that  the  kind  of  President  like 
Harrr  Truman  would  appoint. 

Clark's  refusal  to  appear  willingly  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  and  tes- 
tify on  Justloe  Department  activities  when 
they  were  under  hto  stewardship  does  noth- 
ing to  alter  our  appraisal. 


CeBM»e«  •£  Basinets,  MaBafactwes,  tmi 
Afrknltiire 


EXTENSlbN  OF  REMARSS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Msw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBXSS«TATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  18, 1952 

Bfr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
May  5,  when  the  House  was  considering 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4974)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  I  predicted  that  the  majority  party 
was  not  going  to  balance  the  budget  by 
cutting  out  of  that  bill  funds  for  censuses 
of  business,  manufactures,  and  agricul- 
ture. I  said,  at  page  4515  of  the  Racoao, 
that— 

You  are  going  to  hear  from  these  buslneasa 
men.  Tliere  are  quite  a  few  of  such  items 
eliminated  that  wUl  be  Inserted  in  the  blU 
when  it  reaches  the  body  at  the  othw  end 
at  the  CapitoL 

My  predictions  were  correct.  The 
other  body  has  restored  $11,600,000  to 
the  bill  for  these  censuses.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoko,  I 
include  the  following  mraux-andum  from 
the  American  Retail  Federation: 

jTTin  15.  19S8. 
Prom:  American  Retail  Federation. 
To:  Hon.  Johk  J.  Roonxt. 
Subject:  The  necessity  for  restoring  census 
funds. 

The  conference  to  imminent  between  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  at  the  Senate  on  the 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  appropriation 
bill.  H.  R.  47M. 

A  total  of  •9.4  million  was  restored  in  the 
bin  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  eensuB  of  business  and  the 
census  at  manufactures.  An  additional  sum 
of  $3.3  million  was  also  restored  for  a  pre- 
liminary surrey  as  regards  a  oensos  ct  agrl- 
colturs. 
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Bmsum  of  tbe  TltAl  ntetmMj  al  proTldlng 
fonda  for  tlM  enasoB  oC  buslxMM  and  for  tbe 
emeus  of  nutntifaeturas.  tbe  American  Be> 
tall  VMermtlon  reapectfolly  aubmlte  tbe  f ol- 
lowlns  etatement  of  facte  for  your  con- 
■ideratlon  In  reeolvlng  this  question  In  tbe 
OToferenoes 


CmSUS   BATA   ASS 


TOOLS 


.  eountry  and  to  numagement'i  wllUng- 
to  back  up  tbeee  Judgments  wltb  capital 


tie 


of 
nc 
InTeitment. 


For 

operated 


Tlie  ability  of  American  buslnese — ^tbe  re- 
taller,  wbolesaler.  manufacturer,  and  eerylce 
estabiubment — to  contribute  to  tbe  atrengtb 
>n«t  growtb  of  our  Nation  depends  directly 
on  tbe  ability  oi  management  to  obtain 
aeeurate  economic  facts,  to  appraise  tbese 
data  troperly,  and  tben  to  make  sotmd  de- 
dslons  backed  up  wltb  tbe  Investment  of 
capltaL 

To  carry  out  these  functions  the  periodic 
censuses  of  buaineas  and  manufactures  are 
all-important — for  such  data  are  not  obtain- 
able, and  cannot  be  obtainable,  anywhere 
other  than  in  these  OoTemment-dlrected 
economic  surveys. 

Both  Industry  and  Oovemment  have  come 
to  look  to  these  censuses  for  tbe  benchmarks 
on  which  other  statistical  series  are  based 
and  from  which  such  statistical  series  are  in- 
terpolated. While  the  prime  Jiistiflcatlon  for 
such  economic  surveys  Is  their  vital  use  by 
Government  in  canylng  on  its  programs  and 
actlvlUee  for  the  general  welfare,  industry, 
and  business  which  supply  tbe  information 
look  to  the  resultant  compilations  available 
from  Government  as  the  basis  for  all  of  their 
economic  decisions.  This  is  because  only 
tbe  Government  has  tbe  power  to  obtain 
complete  coverage  and  no  amount  of  money 
spent  by  a  private  source  could  provide  the 
ssme  completeness,  accuracy,  and  objectivity 
of  data  were  the  Government  not  to  conduct 
these  censuses. 

Iiulustry  and  business,  and  Government, 
spend  vast  sxims  in  compiling  weekly,  month- 
ly, quarterly,  and  annual  statistics  of  such 
key  facts  as  employment,  production,  sales. 
Inventories,  consumption,  prices.  Income, 
purchasing  power,  investments,  and  tbe  like. 
These  statistical  series  are  often  broken 
down  by  regions  and  localities  and  for  vari- 
ous Industries  and  trade.  But  all  of  these 
series  would  be  of  little  value  without  the 
basic  censuses  for  their  accuracy  wovild  be 
questionable  becaiise  they  are  obtained  on  a 
sample  basis  In  which  a  relatively  few  re- 
paita  are  used  to  provide  substantially  the 
restilts  which  would  be  obtained  If  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  reports  were  available.  The 
development  of  these  statistical  series  Is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  uniisually  accurate 
sampling  methods  which  have  been  perfected 
by  public  and  private  sources.  As  a  result, 
the  cost  of  compiling  such  statistics  while 
enormous  is  still  feasible.  But  again  this  Is 
only  possible  because  the  Oovemment 
through  tbe  censuses  provides  the  vital 
benchmarks  against  which  these  sample  re- 
sults can  be  correlated  and  viewed  in  proper 
perspective. 

BUmXATIKO   CXNSUSES   WOT7U>   BX   COSTX.T 

If  tbese  censvLses  are  eliminated  tbe  Initial 
effect  would  be  to  dull  the  tools  with  which 
management  makes  decisions  and  Govern- 
ment officials  make  policy  determinations. 
The  eventual  effect  from  the  elimination  of 
these  censuses  would  be  to  make  these  sam- 
ple statistical  series  so  inaccurate  as  to  be 
worse  than  useless. 

Thus,  the  results  of  eliminating  these 
censuses,  as  we  see  it,  would  be  to  Introduce 
more  and  more  uncertainty  into  business 
Judgment — as  well  as  into  the  Judgment  of 
Government  In  its  policy  decisions  for  the 
general  welfare.  This  uncertainty  would 
encourage  business  hesitation,  greater  and 
greater  business  caution,  »n<X  more  and  more 
reluctance  to  nuJce  the  Investment  decisions 
which  expand  output  and  create  Jobs. 

Our  history  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  America's  strength  and  prosperity  have 
been  cloeely  related  to  management's  ability 
to  judge  the  short  and  long  run  potentials 
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more  than  a  deeade  the  Nation  has 

at  fantastleaUy  high  levels  of  busi- 

actlvlty  measured  by  any  previous  ex- 

To    increase,    maintain,    or    even 

_ite  these  levels  in  the  fut\ire  will 

more  and  more  risk  taking  on  the 

of  business — and  this  will  be  possible 

if  business  has  the  essential  facts. 

the  Nation's  gross  private  do- 
mestic investment  is  running  at  about  $54 
bllllpn  annually.  This  investment  goes  into 
t>»ing«  as  industrial  and  business  con- 
producers'  durable  equipment, 
inventories  and  residences.  It  Is 
._  that  a  decline  of  1  percent  or  »640 
million  in  this  sum  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  cutting  out  125,000  to  176,000  full-time 
Joba. 

Fiom  this  It  Is  obvious  that  the  slightest 
uncsrtainty  on  the  part  of  Industry  and 
business  resulting  from  lack  of  adequate 
Inf  c  rmation  could  result  in  losses  to  the  na- 
tion al  economy  many  times  greater  than 
the  $9.4  million  provided  for  these  two  cen- 
■uMs  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

BU8|w«sa  AKo  onsmmr  mmm  Amnro  ■cokokt 
arroai 
li  presentations  before  the  congressional 
opriations   conunittees   relative    to   tbe 
ntance  of  the  censuses,  spokesmen  for 
federation  have   pointed   out  that  the 
reti4il  Indtistry  Is  a  stanch  advocate  of  econ- 
In  government  and  recognizes  the  defl- 
jetween  Income  and  expenditures  of  our 
Government  as  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  economic  stability  and  national 
strt  Qgth. 

E  owever.  after  a  great  deal  of  study  of  the 
objectives  of  economy  in  terms  of  the  re- 
alia  He  knowledge  that  essential  government 
functions  must  be  continued,  the  federa- 
tion has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
es8(  ntlal  functl<m  of  government  which  can- 
not and  should  not  be  eliminated  is  the  de- 
velopment on  a  regular  basis  of  these  sta- 
tist leal  benchraarks  which  are  available  only 
thr  >ugh  the  censuses. 

For  the  past  6  years  the  federation, 
thr  mgh  its  census  committee,  has  worked 
cloiely  with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
C5ei  sus  in  the  development  of  census  forms 
and  jxtxiedures  which  would  be  of  maximum 
use  "ulness  at  minimum  cost.  Because  the 
reti  llers  of  America,  as  well  as  other  busi- 
imen,  are  the  persons  who  fill  out  the 
que  stlonnalres  In  these  two  censuses,  the  ob- 
Jeci  Ive  of  our  censxis  committee  has  been  to 
elli  ilnate  wherever  possible  the  redtape  and 
burden  of  supplying  information  as  well  as 
thejstatlstlcs  which  are  not  meaningful  or 
are  duplicated  elsewhere  In  govem- 


Ibe 


wh  ch 
mei  kt. 

1  bis  continuing  effort  by  our  Industry,  and 
It  li  duplicated  in  the  wholesale  and  service 
!s  as  well  as  in  manufacturing,  has  re- 
sulied  in  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost 
1  he  census  of  business.    For  example,  the 
pro:edure  of  utilizing  the  income-tax  forms 
million  businessmen  who  do  not  have 
employees,   will   save   the   Government 
million  In  the  cost  of  the  censvis  of  busl- 
for  It  will  permit  the  rest  of  the  census 
>e  taken  by  mail  and  thereby  eliminate 
army  of  field  interviewers  which  totaled 
persons  at  its  peak  in  the  1948  census 
1  luslness. 

a  result  of  these  endeavors,  the  proposed 

for  the  census  of  bxislness  is  35  percent 

than  the  actual  cost  of  the  canvass  in 

and  when   the  $2  million   increase   In 

salaries  is  taken  Into  considera- 

,  the  saving  Is  40  p>ercent.    Similar  econ- 

have  been  made  in  the  census  of  man- 


effort.  fMpeetfuny  urge  that  the  funds  for 
the  census  of  business  and  tbe  cexuus  of 
manxifactures  be  retained  in  the  conference 
report  on  H.  B.  4704. 
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I  Dr  these  and  other  reasons,  too  numerous 
to  (  utllne  here,  the  American  Retail  Federa- 
tioi  1,  on  behalf  of  the  retail  Industry  and 
otbpr  groups  which  have  been  supporting  this 


Mataal-Scaifity  Fmnds  for  Earope  Ar« 
Not  Readikff  tke  Workisf  CUm— Ro 
H.  R.  5710 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WISCONSOf 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTAllVlS 

Friday.  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  mutual-security  program  which 
is  the  legislation  before  vis,  H.  R.  6710, 
has  been  designed,  its  advocates  say.  to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism,  yet  re- 
cent elections  in  both  France  and  Italy 
Indicate  that  communism  is  as  strong 
there  as  it  ever  has  been.  In  fact  it  is 
moving  slowly  forward. 

Why  does  the  French  or  Italian  wmk- 
er  vote  for  the  Communist  Party?  The 
answer  seems  obvious  that  he  has  no 
other  way  to  register  his  demand  for  a 
change. 

All  other  political  parties  are  defend- 
ing the  status  quo.  The  status  quo  Is 
morally  intolerable  or  physicially  un- 
bearable for  millions  of  Frenchmen  for 
whom  it  means  stagnation. 

The  average  French  salary  has  gone 
up  twelvefold  since  1938,  while  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  twenty-threefold. 
This  means  that  the  average  worker  and 
average  citizen  can  eat,  but  that  is  all. 

The  economy  may  seem  to  be  at  full 
employment  and  maximum  productivity 
is.  of  course,  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  both  France  and  Italy,  yet  the  eco- 
nomic product  of  this  full  employment 
seems  in  some  mysterious  way  to  escape 
before  ever  reaching  the  consumer  and 
without  doing  any  visible  good  to  the 
country.  For  40  years  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  French  economy  has  been 
reinvested  in  it  in  ever  diminishing 
quantities.  It  has  been  transferred 
abroad  or  hoarded,  yes.  actually  buried 
in  the  groimd  so  that  it  cannot  be  used 
for  purposes  of  war.  revolution,  or  the 
tax  collector.  The  French  economy  has 
been  like  a  keg — drained  but  never  re- 
plenished— very  much  like  a  cow  that  is 
milked  but  never  turned  out  to  graze. 

A  large  sector  of  the  French  twpula- 
tion  has  been  busily  .skimming  off  the 
cream,  not  so-called  big  trusts  or  capi- 
talists. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  wage 
index  in  France  is  12  and  the  cost  of 
living  is  23.  And  the  real  wage  budget 
is  represented  by  subsidies  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  are  today  as  high  as  45 
percent.  French  stagnation  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  building  industry.  Rents 
are  frozen  and  receipts  not  sufDcient  to 
maintain  the  property  in  livable  repair. 
Building  costs  are  much  higher  than 
rent  income,  yet  a  full  application  of 
labor  power  could  reduce  building  costs 
by  one-half,  but  the  tightly  controlled 
labor  and  building  industry  are  opposed 
to  any  such  suggestion.    This  industry 
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stands  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
profit  for  the  smallest  tui'nover.  Fig- 
ures show  that  there  is  chronic  unem- 
ployment among  construction  workers. 

One  could  explore  almost  any  of  the 
social  and  economic  phases  In  the  French 
economy  and  emerge  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  exists  at  the  present  time 
a  vicious  circle  of  stagnation,  endless 
and  self-perpetuating.  Arbitrary  price 
schedules  and  price  agreements  have 
stifled  free  competition  and  free  enter- 
prise and  the  group  which  dominates  this 
situation  defends  itself  externally  by  tar- 
iff laws  and  import  quotas. 

Many  people  who  live  under  this  con- 
dition believe  that  the  only  alternative  to 
it  is  to  embrace  communism,  which 
means  outright  confiscation  and  control 
of  all  property.  The  average  French 
workingman  knows  nothing  about  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  he  is  sincerely 
convinced  that  what  he  has  now  is  cap- 
italism and  hence  he  wants  something 
different.  This  mutual-security  bill  in 
no  way  attacks  that  problem. 

There  is  a  small  segment  of  enlight- 
ened opinion  in  Prance  of  the  deficiencies 
in  the  present  system,  and  we  have  as  a 
present  example  the  retooling  and  mod- 
ernization of  French  industry  applied 
pwirticularly  to  the  automotive  field. 
The  Monet  plan  has  attracted  some  lead- 
ers of  industry  who  believe  In  greater 
productivity  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  The  French  Government,  how- 
ever, has  failed  to  see  that  the  cure  for 
Inflation  Is  higher  production  and  In- 
creased industrial  expansion,  all  of  which 
would  benefit  the  worker,  the  business- 
man, and  the  Oovemment.  Experts 
who  have  studied  the  situation  In  France 
say  that  the  Marshall  plan  has  unwit- 
tingly strengthened  retrogression  in  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  rather  than  to  en- 
courage it.  The  Marshall  plan  appeared 
to  seal  the  victory  of  the  banks  over  the 
technicians. 

It  seems  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
something  should  be  done  in  this  pro- 
gram to  make  sure  that  the  money  we 
are  pouring  into  other  countries  reach- 
es down  to  the  average  worker  and  mid- 
dle-class individual. 

When  9  million  De  Gaullists  and  Ccmu- 
munists  vote  against  the  Government, 
then  it  should  give  us  pause  to  consider  a 
new  approach  to  this  mutual-security 
program.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  Job  for 
today  or  tomorrow — it  may  take  a  long 
time.  Above  all,  we  should  be  on  our 
way  with  some  program  which  gives  a 
ray  of  hope  to  the  average  Individual. 
Such  a  ray  of  hope  will  not  come  through 
dissipating  our  funds  or  the  funds  of 
any  other  country  through  an  unburden- 
able  military  program. 


Paldstaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KCNTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTA'nVBS 

Friday,  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 


oiw.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Barry  Bingham  from  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  of  June  7,  1953: 

PAKJBT&ir— CotraAGE    ANB  ISOM    WILL   TO    StTC- 

CKKo  Via  WrrH  Homgui  and  Gravc  Dances 
AS  Stmbols  of  This  Two-Part  Land 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

Pakistan  Is  right  around  on  the  other  side 
at  the  world  from  Kentucky. 

When  I  was  there  recently,  my  eye  was 
struck  by  such  exotic  and  un-Kentucky 
sights  as  a  camel  on  a  bathing  beach  sol- 
emnly dipping  himself  into  the  waves. 

Tet  this  far-off  country  has  at  least  one 
problem  that  any  of  us  Kentucklans  can 
understand — the  plain  fact  of  hunger. 

The  people  of  Pakistan  need  quite  desper- 
ately a  million  tons  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States. 

Their  leaders  told  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
Harold  Etaaaen  about  their  country's  distress 
when  the  American  officials  visited  Karachi 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Dulles  and  Stassen 
were  evidently  convinced.  When  they  got 
back  to  Washington,  they  asked  Congress  to 
consider  a  grant-and-loan  of  wheat  out  oC 
America's  heavy  grain  reserves. 

It  may  have  been  the  eloquent  words  of 
the  Pakistani  officials  that  convinced  them. 
It  was  more  likely  the  sight  of  tbe  people 
In  the  streeto  and  the  fields,  people  so  clearly 
on  the  very  edge  of  mass  hunger. 

HISTOKT  IS  FACTO* 

How  did  Pakistan  get  Into  this  perilous 
situation  The  story  requires  a  little  review 
of  the  nation's  history. 

It  has  been  a  natl<m  only  since  1947.  That 
was  the  year  when  Britain,  with  dramatic 
suddenness,  turned  loose  Its  long  hold  on 
the  subcontinent  of  India. 

With  liberation  also  came  division.  Re- 
ligious feeling  compelled  the  formation  of 
a  Hindu  sUte.  India,  and  a  Moslem  state, 
Pakistan. 

But  geography  takes  little  account  of  re- 
ligion. Moslems  were  scattered  all  over  the 
{dace.  The  two  biggest  concentrations  were 
In  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  West  of  the 
subcontinent.  These  two  areas  become  the 
state  of  Pakistan.  A  thousand  mUes  of  In- 
dian territory  lies  between  them. 

Even  this  rough  division  left  many  mUliona 
of  people  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line, 
from  a  religious  standpoint.  Since  partition, 
7  million  Moslems  have  trekked  across  from 
India  into  Pakistan,  bringing  little  bvit  the 
clothes  they  wore  and  a  few  thin  and  hungry 
animals.  Some  5  mUllon  Hindus  have  head- 
ed in  the  opposite  direction. 

BXrUCXCS  POSS  mOSLEMS 

This  vast  movement  of  people  has  worked 
special  hardships  on  Pakistan.  It  has  loaded 
a  new  nation  of  75  million  people  with  many 
more  millions  of  refugees  requiring  housing, 
food,  and  Jobs.  Karachi  and  the  other  ma- 
jor cities  are  still  surrounded  by  huge  tent 
communities  of  refugees. 

The  mass  movement  has  had  other  dis- 
rupting effects.  Many  of  the  Hindus  who 
left  Pakistan  were  clerks,  white-collar  work- 
ers, minor  administrators.  Their  departure 
has  left  a  serious  shortage  of  such  trained 
personnti  in  Pakistan. 

Many  of  the  newcomers  from  across  the 
border  in  India  are  city  dwellers  who  have 
spent  their  lives  In  the  bazaars.  Pakistan 
la  85  percent  agrtcultural.  Hiunan  beings 
cannot  easUy  be  forced  into  new  molds  of 
Ufe. 

The  economy  of  the  old  India  was  a  unit 
which  was  much  more  effective  than  that  of 
Its  present  two  halves.  Cotton  and  Jute  used 
to  be  grown  In  Pakistan  and  processed  in 
the  mills  of  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  Those 
mills  are  now  in  a  separate  country,  India. 

Wouldn't  It  be  easy  to  work  out  sensible 
relationships  between  the  two  new  nations? 

On  paper,  yes.    In  practice,  no. 

Religious  feeling  divides  India  and  Paki- 
stan to  a  dangeroiu  degree.  Hindus  and 
Moslems  have  kiUed  each  other  in  bloody 


riots.  At  the  time  ot  partition,  a  Mtter  flood 
of  fear  and  hatred  welled  up  from  deep  in 
those  bidden  caverns  of  man's  beiug  where 
reason  does  not  dwelL 

To  make  matters  worse.  India  and  Paki- 
stan have  been  at  each  other's  throats  over 
two  big  secular  issues.  They  are  Kashwilt' 
and  canal  waters. 

Kashmir  is  the  Idyllic  region  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  which  botb  countries  claim. 
The  people  are  predominantly  Moslem;  but 
India  has  military  control  over  most  of  the 
area.  A  U.  N.  conunission  has  spent  3  frulti-* 
less  years  trying  to  find  a  solution.    • 

Closely  linked  U  the  issue  of  canal  waters. 

When  tbe  decision  was  taken  to  divide  the 
old  India,  a  hasty  commission  drew  up  the 
new  frontiers.  The  resulting  plan  was 
]uu>wu  as  the   Radclifle   award. 


WATca  IS 


TO  I.IFB 


Water  is  the  key  to  Pakistani  ability  to 
live.  Much  of  the  nation  is  a  desert:  but 
It  can  still  be  made  to  produce  abundantly 
if  It  is  irrigated.  The  British  left  behind 
them  an  elaborate  Irrigation  system.  It 
skillfully  used  the  waters  of  six  rivers  that 
flow  through  the  great  central  plain  known 
as  the  Punjab. 

But  here  is  the  catch:  These  rivers  arise 
in  country  that  is  now  a  part  of  India.  They 
flow  in  and  out  of  Indian  territory  in  their 
long  wandering  to  the  sea.  This  gives  India 
a  stranglehold  on  Pakistan's  prime  neces- 
sity, water. 

The  Pakistanis  claim  that  India  has  not 
hesitated  to  put  on  the  squeeze.  Not  only 
has  water  been  diverted  from  their  canals, 
they  assert,  but  it  has  been  diverted  at  the 
very  Uxat  ot  the  year  when  it  is  needed 
most,  in  the  planting  season. 

The  Indians  deny  these  charges.  The 
weakness  of  their  position  is  their  constant 
refusal  to  submit  the  dispute  to  an  impar- 
tial outsider.  Pakistan  offered  to  take  it 
to  the  World  Court,  but  India  objected.  Now 
the  World  Bank  is  Investigating  the^  matter, 
but  without  Indian  cooperation. 

A  genuine  effort  of  good  will  on  both 
sides  is  urgently  needed.  Pakistan's  new 
Prime  Minister.  Mohamfw!  All  (recently  called 
back  from  Washington  to  take  his  country's 
top  post),  has  made  gestures  of  concUiatlon 
toward  IndU's  Nehru. 

COXTLD  31.1  ILK  DIBK VI B 

They  are  meeting  now  In  London.  The 
two  men  could  still  resolve  the  dispute  that 
has  torn  millions  of  hearts. 

Despite  these  obrloxu  troubles,  Pakistan 
was  making  real  progress  until  tbe  last 
couple  of  years.  In  1960,  the  outbreak  ot 
war  In  Korea  sent  world  prices  of  cotton 
and  Jute  Jumping  upward.  Pakistan  made 
a  tidy  profit.  Things  looked  good  in  Karachi, 
maybe  a  little  too  good. 

Then  the  bottom  dropped  out.  America 
and  her  allies  flnUhcd  their  stockpiUng. 
Prices  of  Jute  and  cotton  sagged  downward 
again.  Pakistan's  dollar  earners  stopped 
earning  dollars. 

Then  came  the  worst  break  of  all.  Two 
years  of  drought  seared  the  dusty  plain* 
of  the  Punjab.  Crops  fell  seriously  shcnrt. 
How  much  of  the  trouble  came  from  Indian 
diversion  of  canal  waters  and  how  much 
from  a  direct  act  of  God  is  open  to  debate. 
The  sharlng-out  of  blame,  however,  does 
nothing  to  assuage  the  feeling  of  emptlnese 
in  the  stomach  td  a  Pakistani  chUd. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Pakistanis  have  not 
tried  to  meet  their  difficulties  with  courage 
and  Imagination. 

They  have  cut  Imports  to  tbe  bone.  No 
luxwies  at  all  are  aUowed  to  be  imported 
into  the  country. 

They  have  reduced  their  miUtary  budget  a 
sharp  30  percent,  though  the  danger  of  war 
with  India  is  as  plain  a  daUy  fact  as  the  hot 
sun  that  beate  down  from  coppery  Pakistan 
skies. 

They  have  welcomed  American  teebnieal 
assistance  and  put  It  to  good  use,  especially 
on  farming  methods. 
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•ttai*>as  tte  deep  proMem  of 
amcracy.    Onlf  14  pcraeiU  of  tbmix  people 

Tbey  have  allied  IIHfieelTrn  with  the  Weet 
on  the  iHueB  at  tbe  Korean  war.  and  have 
cracked  down  am  tlkelr  own  nattve  Commu- 


Nxw  BotLmiw 


ctaurch 


GOOD  OMENS  EXIST 

There  Mre  good  omene  for  Pakistan's  long 
future. 

The  conntry  decided  to  remain  wHhtn  the 
BrttL<A  Conunonwealth,  and  little  time  Is 
wasted  now  In  hitter  talk  against  the  old 
British  rulers. 

The  mullahs,  the  Moslem  extremists,  are 
being  arrested  on  occasions  when  they  openly 
preach  religious  disorder  and  bloodshed. 

The  Jealousies  between  the  two  wlddy 
separated  areas  at  the  nation  are  being 
soothed  by  the  new  Prime  Minister  and  other 
fceposwihle  leaders. 

Best  at  aU.  the  will  to  succeed  runs  through 
tbe  Pakistani  people  with  all  the  force  of  an 
electric  current.  These  people  are  not  only 
determined  to  build  a  stable  nation,  but  to 
take  their  place  along  with  Turkey  as  leaders 
of  the  Ifoslem  wcorld. 

Turkey  and  Pakistan  are  the  two  Moslem 
countries  America  would  find  It  easiest  to 
deal  with  on  terms  of  mutual  understanding. 

The  problem  Is  to  get  Pakistan  over  the 
stile  that  lies  Immediately  ahead.  Wheat  is 
what  Is  needed  most.  American  storage  bins 
are  bursting  with  wheat.  The  answer  seems 
close  at  haiuL 
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Reverend  Dr.  caarence  8.  Roddy,  for- 

;>astor  of  Baptist  Temple,  will  speak 

p.   m.  daUy   until  Friday.     Various 

groups  will  also  be  guests  of  tbe  con- 

durlng  tbe  week. 

Highlighting  yesterday's  dedication  was  the 

of  the  keys  of  the  church  from  the 

contractor,  S.  J.  Pond,  to  the  pastor, 

B.  A.  Lockerbie.    The  Utter 

with  two  airplane  tickeU  to  New- 

I.  Pond's  home,  in  gratitude  for  the 

"s  relinquishing  of  his  fee, 

than  450  people  crowded  the  church 

( icdlcation  aervlce,  at  which  both  the 

Dr.  Roddy  spoke. 

L^^erble  thanked  tbe  donors  of  such 
igs   as    an    organ,    the    pulpit,    the 
MS  windows,  a  cross,  and  a  paint- 
„  was  donated  by   1st  Lt.  William 
of  252  Bay  Ridge  Avenue,  now  serv- 
orea. 
Const^ruction  of  the  church,  which  seats 
500.  bes  ui  on  March  2,  1853  and  the  corner- 
stone ^ks  laid  last  August  1. 
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Extension  op  remarks 

or 

ikON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  P0TNSTI.VA]nA 

IN  T^ffi  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaw.  June  19.  19S3 
Mr.  ^ONIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  past. 


Thursday,  June  18,  1953 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  ftieaker.  Brooklyn 
has  always  been  known  as  the  city  of 
churches,  and  continues  to  merit  that 
description.  On  Sunday  last  the  new 
Bay  Ridge  Baptist  Church  was  dedicat- 
ed. This  important  event  was  noted  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Monday,  June  15, 
1953,  in  a  news  item  as  well  as  an  edi- 
torial. I  should  like  to  join  with  the 
editor  in  saying  that  the  congregation 
and  the  pastor,  the  Reverend  E.  A.  Lock- 
ertiie.  may  well  take  pride  in  their  house 
of  worship. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted 
me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House. 
I  include  the  editorial,  as  well  as  the 
news  item  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 
Nkw  BAPTurr  Chctch  OnorcD 

S-TTlces  of  thanksgiving,  dedication  and 
commemoration  marked  the  opening  of  the 
new  Bay  Ridge  Baptist  Church  at  4th  Avenue 
and  67th  Street  yesterday.  Tbe  institution 
was  begun  nearly  50  years  ago  as  a  Sunday 
school,  an  extension  of  the  Swedish  Baptist 
Church  on  Dean  Street. 

In  1921.  When  tbe  first  building  was  erected 
on  the  present  site,  Swedish  services  were 
replaced  by  American.  As  an  Indication  of 
the  strength  of  the  church  and  the  ceal  erf 
Its  members  It  maintained  Its  $10,000-a-year 
missionary  budget  and  sent  five  new  mis- 
sionaries into  tbe  foreign  field  througbout 
the  period  of  building  its  new  edifice,  which 
«o«t  tlOO.OOO.  The  people  of  the  church  and 
their  pastor,  the  Reverend  E.  A.  Lockerbie, 
may  w«U  take  pride  in  their  aceompUsh- 


addressed  the  House  of  Repre 

sentat  ves  concerning  the  liberation  of 
the  Re  lublic  of  Lithuania  from  the  yoke 
of  ooi^unism.  The  700th  anniversary 
founding  of  Lithuania  and  the 
coronstion  of  King  Mindaugas  will  be 
celebn  ted  by  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
desceo  t  on  June  20  and  21.  In  my  con- 
gressicnal  district  I  plan  to  attend  an 
outing  at  the  Rocky  Gl«i  Park  to  be  held 
on  Suiday.  June  21. 

Lithiiania  is  the  largest  and  most  pop- 
ulated of  the  three  Baltic  States,  the 
other  wo  being  Latvia  and  Estonia.  It 
is  situ  ited  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  roughly  comprises  the 
basin  <  (f  the  Niemen  River— Lithuanian: 
NemuiAs;  German:  Memel — and  its 
tributiries.  On  the  north  Lithuania  is 
bound  id  by  Latvia,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  Poland,  an  the  west  by  Ger- 
many and  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its  prewar 
area  ^ras  21,488  square  miles,  which  is 
somewftiat  larger  than  Switzerland,  Bel- 
or  D3nmark,  and  its  population 
.000.000  in  roimd  figures.  Its 
was  Blaunas  and  its  chief  port 
Klaipeda. 

Recorded  history  of  an  independent 
Lithi^nian  state  dates  back  to  the  11th 
centumr  A.  D.  Following  a  period  of 
expanlTion  and  gradual  decline,  Lithu- 
ania was  deprived  of  her  independence 
in  179S  through  partition  between  Mus- 
covite Russia  and  Prussia. 

Russian  domination  lasted  120  years, 
althov  gh  it  was  repeatedly  challenged  by 
almosi  every  succeeding  eenerotton  la 


armed  Insurrections.  1794-5,  1812,  1831.; 
1863-4  and  1905,  which  were  savagely- 
suppressed  by  the  suzerain  power.  Then 
on  Febmary  16.  1918.  at  Vilnius,  during 
the  First  World  War.  while  the  Germans 
were  still  in  occupation  of  the  country, 
a  Lithuanian  Taryba  or  national  council 
proclaimed  the  restoration  of  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuania.  But  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  Allies  and  Germany 
did  not  briDg  domestic  tranquility  to  tbe 
newly- restored  Republic.  At  the  end  of 
1918  Bolshevik  forces  invaded  the  coun- 
try and  hostilities  continued  with  note- 
worthy successes  on  the  Lithuanian  side 
until  on  July  12.  1920.  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia  were  regulated  by  the 
treaty  of  Moscow. 

Concurrently  and  subsequently  the 
young  Republic  had  to  cope  with  Polish 
Chauvininn  which  culminated  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  1920.  in  the  Polish  seizure  of  Vil- 
nius, the  Lithuanian  capital,  and  the  loss 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  this  mutilated 
shape  and  ix>t withstanding  economic 
hardships  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  Lithu- 
ania showed  remarkable  vitality,  con- 
spicuous ability  in  self-government,  and 
economic  development. 

In  1939  Lithuania  again  fell  victim  to 
renewed  Russo-German  aggression.  In 
March  of  that  year  Nazi  Germany  seized 
the  port  and  district  of  Klaipeda-Memel, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  under  a 
Russo-German  arrangemoit.  Lithuania 
was  assigned  to  the  Russian  sphere  of 
infliience,  which  for  the  second  time  in 
history  transformed  the  coimtry  into  a 
Russo-German  battleground. 

Lithuania  again  revolted  in  June  1941 
and  restored  her  independence  for  a  few 
days;  but  as  soon  as  the  country  was 
overrun  and  held  firmly  in  the  grip  of 
the  German  forces,  her  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  suppressed  and  the  coun- 
try's political  leadership  went  into  the 
underground.  Then  in  the  summer 
offensive  of  1944.  Russian  Red  Army 
troops  again  invaded  the  country  and  to 
the  inevitable  .'.ccompaniment  of  an  un- 
bridled orgy  of  terrorism  reestablished 
Russian  authority.  Since  then  Russia 
has  confirmed  the  forcible  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lithuanian  hopes,  as  well  as  those  of 
all  small  nations,  are  based  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  restoration  of  law  and 
morality  in  international  relations  rather 
than  on  a  continuation  of  resurgent 
power  politics  and  spheres  of  influence. 


FUf  Day  Celebratiiw  at  Wilket-Barre,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  PEHWSTr-VANlA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19,  1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Inchide  a  resolution  adopted  Sunday. 
June  14,  at  the  Flag  Day  celebration  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  at  which  time  we  wel- 
ouned  Lt  Francis  Jareckl  to  our  dty. 
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The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Polish 
American  Congress  is  as  follows: 

RISOLTJTIOW        or       THt       POtlSH        AMMWAIT 

CoMwns  or  NorrBaasnaif  PunrsTLVAWiA 
Gathered  under  the  auaplces  at  the  Polish 
Congreee  of  America,  at  the  Irem  Temple  In 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  on  thta  the  14th  day  of 
June  A.  D.  1968.  celebrating  our  Amwlcan 
Flag  Day  with  Lt.  Franda  Jareckl  a»  our 
special  guest  of  honor,  we  hereby  adopt  the 
following  resolution : 

1.  As  American  citizens  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion, we  pledge  aUeglance  to  our  Flag. 

2.  As  members  of  the  FolUh  Congress,  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  watchful  defense  of 
our  country  In  assUtlng  the  warding  off  of 
dangers  and  threats  directed  against  the 
safety  of  our  Government  especlaUy  by  the 
subversive  acttvltlea  of  our  common  foe,  I.  e., 
communism. 

3.  As  cltlaena  of  tbe  land  we  proclaim  our 
loyalty  to  thene  United  SUtea. 

4.  We  proclaim  our  democratic  form  of 
government  to  be  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

6.  We  obligate  ourselves  to  protect  and 
promote  the  continuance  of  a  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people. 

6.  We  pray  the  gift  of  tact  and  prudence 
upon  our  chief,  head,  and  guide,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

7.  We  pledge  to  sdd  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

8.  We  invoke  heaven's  blessings  and  pray 
for  the  freedom  of  Poland  and  other  enslaved 
nations  of  the  world. 

9.  We  hope  for  a  termination  of  hostilities 
In  Korea  and  the  return  of  our  boys  to  home 
■weet  home. 

10.  We  salute  Lieutenant  Jareckl  for  his 
daring  feat,  bid  him  welcome  to  our  midst, 
and  rejoice  with  him  for  his  safety  with  us 
In  Amertoa. 

11.  Thanks  are  acknowledged  to  the  hon- 
orable Judge  Adeako  and  appreciation  to-aU 
for  participating  in  this  program. 

12.  We  will  ever  beg  and  pray  that  God 
bless  America. 

Besolutlon  committee:  Rev.  J.  E.  Orycs- 
ka.  Chairman;  liouu  U  SUvtnskl,  Pres- 
ident of  the  PoUsh  American  Congress 
of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania;  Rev- 
erend John  J.  Podknl;  Attorney  Alex- 
ander J.  Lalfey;  Attorney  T.  Wadiln- 
skl;  Mr.  l^llx  Pohala:  Mr.  Prank  Seu- 
bra:  Mrs.  Anna  Paruch;  Mrs.  John 
Wojelk. 


Oar  PeraiaaeBtly  Disabled  People  Are 
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p'  Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Bfr.  Speaker,  it  is  in 

the  national  interest  that  we  adopt  pro- 
grams that  will  provide  rehabilitation  of 
and  Jobs  for  our  disabled  i)eople. 

We  should  extend  to  our  permanently 
disabled  people  additional  general  in- 
come-tax exemptions  and  a  special  ex« 
emption  covering  medical  expenses. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  me 
In  support  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  251.  which 
would  provide  an  additional  $600  tax 
exemption  for  the  permanently  disabled 
and  exemptions  for  medical  expenses: 


STATrmMT  or  CaaL  Bluott.  Mzmbis  or  Ckw- 
ctBSS  Faoic  THX  Skvkmth  Disnaicr  or  Ai.*- 

BAMA.  BcrOBK  THX  COMMimX  OM  W*TS  AMD 
M«*'—  or  THE   HOUSX   or    RXPaXSEllTATtVXS, 

Jdhk  17.  196S.  m  Sxjfpobt  or  H.  R.  261 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  grateful  for  thU  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  to  this  distinguished 
committee  In  support  of  H.  R.  251,  a  bill  I 
have  Introduced  to  provide  that  permanently 
disabled  individuals  (including  the  blind) 
who  are  under  S5  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  tax  treatment  of  their  medical  ex- 
penses as  If  they  were  66,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $600  tax  exemption  for 
the  permanently  disabled. 

The  theory  behind  the  present  provisions 
of  o\ir  law  governing  medical-expense  de- 
ductions for  persons  65  years  or  older  Is,  of 
course,  that  these  taxpayers  are  generally 
persons  of  low  earning  capacity.  It  was 
thought  that  medical  expenses,  which  often 
prove  to  be  substantial  In  this  age  group, 
would  be  a  great  burden  for  which  the  aged 
taxpayer  ahould  be  afforded  aorae  relief. 

In  all  fairness.  I  believe  we  may  conclude 
that  the  same  set  of  circumstances  apply 
to  the  permanently  disabled  taxpayer.  His 
earning  capacity,  also,  is  usually  very  low. 
Medical  expenses,  too.  In  his  case  may  weU 
be  considerable  and  exert  upon  him  a  heavy 
hardship. 

By  granting  to  the  permanently  disabled 
Individual  the  same  tax  deductions  for  medl- 
eal  expenses  as  are  now  given  those  of  68. 
we  would  be  extending  to  him  the  following 
]ust  and  hinnanltarian  reliefs: 

The  permanently  disabled  taxpayer  would 
be  allowed  to  deduct  all  of  his  own  medk:al 
expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year.  He 
could  also  deduct  for  his  dependents  the 
amount  of  their  medical  expenses  which  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  Income. 
However.  If  the  disabled  taxpayer  Is  single 
with  no  dependents,  his  medical -expense  de- 
ductions could  not  exceed  $1,200  in  any  1 
tax  year.  If  he  has  a  wife  or  other  depend- 
ents he  could  deduct  up  to  a  total  of  $2,500 
for  family  medical  expenses  during  the  tax- 
able year.  If  the  disabled  taxpayer  flies  a 
Joint  return  with  his  spouse,  a  maximum  ot 
$5,000  medical-expense  deduction  would  be 
allowed,  though  not  more  than  $1,250  could 
be  deducted  for  the  medical  expense  of  either 
of  those  filing  the  return  or  any  one  of  their 
dependents. 

As  this  committee  Is  aware,  we  presently 
provide  no  Item  of  tax  relief  whatsoever  for 
the  permanently  disabled,  except  for  the  $800 
exemption  allowed  the  blind.  During  re- 
cent years  we  have  been  made  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  problems  of  our  disabled  cltl- 
■ens  and  a  noteworthy  campaign  has  been 
pushed  forward  to  help  rehabilitate  these  In- 
dividuals and  to  find  Jobs  for  physically 
handicapped  persons  so  that  they  might  be- 
come. In  as  many  cases  as  possible,  self- 
supporting. 

Present  estimates  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Office  of 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon.  and  the  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  and  Siurvlvors  Insurance  set  the 
numlier  of  disabled  Individuals  In  the  United 
States  today  at  approximately  3  million,  or 
about  2  percent  of  ova  population.'    Of  this 


number.  170.169  Individuals  were  aa  ot  April 
1»&S.  redpienU  of  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  receiving  an  average 
of  $49.30  a  month  In  financial  aid. 

The  provisions  propoaed  In  B.  R.  S51  for 
granting  medical  expense  deductions  and  an 
ii<i<Htfnnfti  $600  exemption  to  permanently 
disabled  taxpayers  are  entirely  in  keeping 
with  o\u-  efforts  to  rehabilitate  and  And  em- 
ployment for  disabled  Individuals,  one  of  out 
major  problems  of  economic  well-being. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  H.  B.  251. 

Thank  you. 


Trip-Leasbf  Bffl,  H.  R.  32»3,  as  Re- 
porlMi  by  CMUwttec  m  liUcrsUlc  a^ 
ForeifB  Commerce  Is  FaTored  Widimrt 


>  During  the  discussions  preceding  the  1950 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  ques- 
tions arose  as  to  the  number  of  physically 
disabled  Individuals  In  o\ir  population.  As 
a  result,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  began 
combining  their  resources  for  periodical  sur- 
veys on  this  question,  using  the  sampling 
facllttes  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
3  mUlion  figure  Is  the  latest  avaUable  esti- 
mate from  this  source  and  is  based  upon 
the  nimjb«  of  our  total  population  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  64  which  has  suffered 
disabling  conditions  lasting  7  months  or 
more  during  the  past  year. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       ^ 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mw  nasrr  '.1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVW  ^ 

Friday.  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign CcHnmerce.  that  certain  interests 
who  are  basically  opposed  to  the  exemp- 
tions provided  to  agricultural  products, 
livestock,  flsh,  and  shell  fisheries,  and 
horticultural  products  as  provided  in 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  19S5.  wUl  seek 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  Trip-Leasing 
bill.  H.  R.  3203,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, by  offering  an  amemlment  to  the 
effect  foUowing,  and,  probably  another 
amendment  of  a  similar  character. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  was  brought  by  me 
to  the  attention  of  the  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association  with  a  request  that 
such  association  confer  with  others  of 
like  Interest  and  report  to  me  the  result 
of  their  consideration. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  directed 
their  attention  reads  as  follows: 

Where  the  movement  Immediately  preced- 
ing was  of  ordinary  livestock,  fish  (Including 
horticultural)  commodities  (not  Incltiding 
manufactured  products  thM«of),  exempt 
under  the  provlslans  of  section  308  (b)  (•). 

The  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation by  letter  addressed  to  me  dated 
June  19.  1963,  by  C.  W.  Kitchen,  execu- 
tive vice  presidmt.  states: 

While  such  an  amendment  purports  to 
soften  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  order 
Issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, we  object  to  it  for  the  foUowlng  rea- 
aons: 

1.  It  would  narrow  the  exemption  which 
Congress  granted  to  agricultural  commodi- 
ties m  section  903  (b)  (6)  of  the  act  because 
It  would  not  permit  an  exempt  hauler  to 
enter  Into  successive  trip-lease  operations  In 
order  to  return  to  the  area  of  origin.  For 
example,  an  exempt  hauler  who  had  trans- 
ported a  load  or  oranges  from  Orlando,  Fla,. 
to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  could  not  enter  Into  a 
trip-lease  back  to  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and  then 
from  Atlanta  to  Orlando.  This  Is  a  oomna<m 
practice,  as  It  Is  not  always  posslUe  to  secure 
a  return  load  from  destination  through  to 
the  origin  area.  It  would  reduce  the  flet- 
toUlty  provided  by  the  agricultural  exemf^ 
Ucm  which  enables  exempt  haul«a  to  — — ^ 
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mpMly  fnaa  eaie  produetng  area  to  aaotlker 
Ml  tlw  crop*  nuitare.  TIUs  flezlbUJty  te  iiapa 
flialtr  tmpartant  far  tbc  higlilj  p«rliluitto 
frcBb  frulU  and  >i»tUhiM  Under  ttia  pro- 
poaed  amendment  tbe  exempt  baoler  eo«ld 
•nter  Into  a  trlp-leaae  operatlan  only  U  tbe 
pteoetflng  movement  roniititted  of  agtlcul- 
tncal  product*  or  Uveatock. 

S.TIM  piopoainl  amendment  iponld  not 
permit  farm  oooperattvea  to  trtp-leaee  tbelr 
trucks  for  return  to  tbe  home  base  when 
•ocli  tracka  ted  been  used  In  baullng.  In- 
terstate, fertilizers.  Inaecticktes.  farm  ma- 
cMnery,  and  general  farm  suppUes  to  tbelr 
members.  The  exemption  covering  farm 
cooperatives  Is  een»ai»ed  In  section  203  (b) 
(5)    of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

S.  It  would  not  permit  m  fanner  to  trip- 
lease  his  own  vehicles  where  tbe  original 
ba«l  bad  rw««»«*^  of  agrtenltaral  products 
wblcb  bad  been  processed  on  bis  farm  such 
as  meat,  poultry,  and  other  proctucts.  The 
farmer  exemption  Is  contained  In  section 
aoa  (b)  (4a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

4.  Tbe  proposed  amendment  would  not 
permit  agricultural  exempt  haulers  to  en- 
gage In  trtp-leas*ng  operations  during  slack 
partods  wtien  agrfcniltural  predticta  were  not 
airaUaUe  but  when  there  ts  a  demand  for 
their  trucks  from  tbe  aotborlzed  carriers  to 
meet  seasonal  txalBe  peaks. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
in  our  opinion,  would  perinlt  the  Interstate 
Oranmer«e  Commission  to  proimilgate  rules 
and  regulations  which  woxild  make  It  most 
difficult  for  the  exempt  hauler  to  trip-lease 
his  vehicle,  and  would  open  tbe  door  for 
tbe  ultimate  destruction  of  l^e  agricultural 
exemption  which  appears  to  be  so  much 
diiliiil  by  tbe  opponents  of  H.  R.  8303  as 
reported  by  your  ccoimlttee.  Freight  rates 
continue  to  rise  while  farm  prices  go  down. 
The  farmer's  problems  are  difficult  enough 
now  without  throwing  this  additional  obsta- 
cle in  his  path. 

We  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  the  enact- 
Tsent  of  H.  R.  Sa08.  as  amended  and  reported 
toy  your  commtttea. 
Sincerely* 

C  W  Wvtmm 
Executive    Vice    President,    United 
Fresh  Fruit  A  Vegetable  Associa- 
torn. 

In  this  OGtmection  I  alao  wisdh  to  can 
ftttenfckm  to  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
JaoMS  D.  Mann,  managing  director,  dated 
June  19.  1953,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Council  of  Private  Motor  Truck  Owners, 
Inc.  It  likewise  is  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  giving  good  and  sub- 
stantial reasons  therefor. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
Ths  HAnoNAi.  CoDirc3i,  or  Panrarc 

IfOTOB  TxnCK   OWNEBS,  IhC., 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  19,  1953. 
T%e  Honorable  Cbaxixs  A.  Wolvbxtow, 

Chairman,  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  House  OffUx 
B^uildirig,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAB  Sot:  We  have  been  advised  that  when 
B.  R.  3303  comes  to  the  floor  of  tbe  House  for 
consideration,  an  amendment  thereto  will  be 
offered  by  interests  opposed  to  the  bill,  tbe 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  make  tbe  bUl's  re- 
striction of  tbe  authority  o<  the  CommlssiOB 
"*  *  *  to  regulate  the  duration  of  any  such 
lease,  contract,  or  other  arrangenvent  for  the 
use  of  any  motor  ve>>lcle.  or  the  amcxint  ot 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  such  use  *  *  *" 
applicable  only  where  tbe  immediately  pre- 
ceding movement  was  one  of  products  exempt 
under  the  provisions  of  section  303  (b)    (S). 

The  Hatlonal  Council  of  Private  Motor 
Truck  Ovmers,  on  April  IS,  1958,  filed  a  state- 
ment wltb  your  committee  in  support  ot 
H.  R.  3303,  as  originally  Introduced,  reciting 
tbe  make-up  of  tbe  organization  as  one  at 
private  (not  for  hire)  motortruck  owners  and 
operator^  a  classification  embracing  some  86 
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at  tbe  total  of  all  property-canylng 
reblcles  and  setting  out  our  belief  in 
of  tbe  present  law  as  now  in- 
by  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
and  the  need  for  change  in  the  law 
by  the  bilL    Tbe  amendment 
^blcta  we  now  oomment  seems  to  us 
d  unaglng  than  almoat  any  other  change 
x>uld  be  made  In  the  bill.    Certainly 
4  l^^wgiTie  than  other  substitute  pro- 
wblcb  were  considered  by  your  oom- 
dxiring  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
face  tlie  amendment  Is  a  gesture 
Interests:    that  it  Is  only  a 
Is  shown  by  Its  limitation  to.  or  tie-In 
Exemptions  under  section  203  (b)    (6). 
the  other  important  exemptions  in 
of  equal  importance  to  agricultural 
—ignoring  alao  the  volume  of 
ot   i^Tleultaral   commodities    in 
and  at  stages  ot  distribution  which 
qualify  for  tbe  section  303  (b)    (6) 
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Tbe  limitation  to  an  Immediately  preced- 
ing mi>vement  is  of  like  detrimental  e^ect. 
there  is  no  logic  in  tbe  requirement 
immediately  preceding  rather  than  an 
succeeding  movement  of  such 
commodities,  and  in  practical  trans- 
practices  each  would  be  of  equal 
This  tie-In  with  Immediately 
transportation  also  would  have  the 
>f  unduly  llmitLog  origin  and  destina- 
For  example,  an  exempt  move- 
Irom  Boston  to  Chicago  could  not  be 
by  two  leased  movements,  one  from 
to  Buffalo  and  another  from  Buffalo 
even  though  the  latter  might  be 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
transportatlon. 

from   the    tie-in    wltb    agricultiu-al 

however,      tbe      proposed 

is  completely  Impractical  from 

sljandpolnt  of   administration   and   po- 

A  whole  new  series  of  Commission 

cases  would  quickly  result.    Per- 

for  adequate  enforcement  is  not  now 

and  could  not  be  made  available 

substantial   enlargement   of    Com- 

personnel  and  budget  requirement. 

would  be  common  and  widespread. 

idevltable  result  of  an  unworkable  law 

]  irovislons  inconsistent  with  common- 

In    the    performance    of    economical 

services, 
council    reiterates    Its    support    and 
the  passage  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
(ommittee  and  strongly  condemns  the 
propoj  ed  amendment. 

(Respectfully  yo\in. 

Jaioes  D.  Manw, 
Managing  Director. 

To  the  same  purport  as  the  above  is 
the  f>lIowing  telegram  dated  June  19, 
1953.  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Ci  >mmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comiierce.  the  representative  of  the 
aiid  Shiiwers  League  of  Flor- 
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Growers 
Ida. 
It  4eads  as  follows: 

OxLAiTDO.  Pu..  June  19.  1953. 
Hon.  dHAKLXs  A.  WoLvxaroN, 

chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 

urge  enactment  of  H.  R.  3303 
as  rec<immended  by  Report  51A.    Undovtand 
may  be  proposal  to  amend  by  adding 
m>vement  preceding  was  of"  comnKKli- 
c  lenxpt  tinder  the  provisions  of  section 
(6) ."    Our  Industry  desires  that  such 
to  H.  R.  3303  be  not  adopted  for 
reasons  including  undesirable  limi- 
possible  from  interpretation  of  "move- 
immedi&tely    preceding"    which    may 
presently  existing  practice  where- 
dttus  trucks  enjoy  more  than  one  lease 
southbound  trip.    That  la.  lease  for  part 
then  subsequent  lease  on  same  south- 
trip  for  remainder  or  portion  of  re- 
iQovement  also  exemption  ot  section 


308  (b)  Is  broader  tban  would  be  Included 
in  restrictive  amendment.  Urge  enactment 
of  bill  as  reported  and  without  amendment. 

M.  W.  Waixs. 
Attomejf,    Grotpers    and    Shippers 
League  o/  Florida. 

As  further  illustration  of  the  wide- 
spread opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment  of  H.  R.  3203.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  I  include  the  following 
telegram  from  the  representative  of  the 
Private  Carrier  Conference  of  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

WASHmoTON.  D.  C.  June  19.  1953. 
Hon.  Chsslbs  A.  WoLvxa-roM. 

House  Committee   on    interstate   and 

Foreign  Commerce: 
We  refer  to  proposed  amendment  to  H.  R. 
3203   which  we  understand   Is   being   advo> 
cated  by  railroads  and  which  would  severely 
restrict  trip-leasing  by  agricultural  haulers 
and  also  unduly  restrict  trip-leasing  c4  all 
vehicles.     We  reiterate  our  support  of  H.  R. 
8308  as  now  written  and  as  approved  by  your 
committee  and  we  strongly  oppose  on  behalf 
of  tboiisands  of  private  carriers,  members  of 
this  association,  any  crippling  amendments 
to  the  bill  as  now  reported  to  the  House. 
VlNCXKT  L.  OTXjkmxli., 
Manager,  Frivate  Carrier  Conference 

of  ilm«rican  Trucking  Associations, 

Inc. 


Tkc  Proposed  Emcrf eacy  Imsufratioa 
LcfislaKoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  MKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVB 
MotuUiv.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granteJ  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  published  In 
the  Brooklyn  Table  of  May  SO,  1953.  It 
was  written  by  Rev.  William  F.  Kelly, 
director  of  the  social -action  department 
of  the  diocese  of  Brooklsm,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  a  dear-cut  anals^is  oX  the  so-called 
Watkins  bill  (S.  1917)  which  would  ad- 
mit 240.000  special  noiKiuota  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  over  the  oezt  2 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  for  this  humane  legislation 
before  adjourzunent  of  this  session. 

Father  Kelly's  article  follows . 

Senator  Aanmx  V.  Watkiks.  at  Utah,  has 
introduced,  with  17  other  Senators  concur- 
ring, a  bill  known  as  S.  1917,  that  may  be 
cited  as  tbe  Proposed  Emergency  Migration 
Act  of  1953,  in  response  to  President  Elsen- 
hower's request.  This  legislative  proposal 
would  establish  a  special  quota  of  240,000. 
which  may  be  used  as  provided  by  section  4 
ot  the  proposed  act  during  a  2-year  period 
beginning  120  days  after  its  enactment. 

Special  quota  Immigration  visas,  If — aa 
this  writer  hopes  and  urges — the  bill  Is 
passed,  would  be  authorized  for  issuance  aa 
follows : 

1.  One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  visas 
to  escapees  and  German  expellees  residing 
In  the  areas  of  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic or  In  tbe  Western  sector  of  Berlin  or 
Austria. 
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^.  Ttftsen  tbousand  vlsaa  to  escapees  re- 
siding within  the  continental  areas  of  tbe 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  mem- 
bers or  in  tbe  Pree  Territory  at  Trieste  who 
are  not  nationals  of  tboee  areas. 

3.  Seventy-five  thousand  visas  to  natkmala 
of  Italy  or  persons  of  Italian  ethnic  origin 
residing  there  or  in  the  Pree  Territory  of 
Trieste  on  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

4.  Twenty  thousand  visas  to  nationals  of 
Greece  or  persons  of  Greek  ethnic  origin  re- 
glding  in  Greece  on  tbe  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act. 

6.  Twenty  thousand  visas  to  nationals  of 
the  Netlierlands  or  persons  of  Dutch  ethnic 
origin   residing  in   the  Netherlands  on   tbe 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  act. 
uafiws  ntanciATiON  nans 
•TEscapee"  means  any  person  who  during 
or  after  World  War  II  has  left  a  Communist, 
Communist -dominated,  or  Communist -occu- 
pied area  of  Europe  because  of  persecution 
or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  opinion  who  has  not 
been  firmly  resettled.     Thus,  an  escapee  In- 
cludes a  displaced  person  or  other  refugee 
who  fled  after  September  1,  1939.    "German 
expellee"  means  any  person  of  German  ethnic 
origin  now  residing  in  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  the  Western  sector  of  Berlin,  or  in 
Austria,  who  was  born  in  Albania,  Bulgaria. 
Chechoslovakia.    BBtonta,    Hungary.    Latvia. 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Rnmanla,  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics.  Yugoslavia,  or  areas 
provisionally  under   the   administration   or 
control  of  any  such  countries  who  has  not 
been  firmly  resettled.    "National,"  as  used 
In  tbe  proposed  legislation,  means  a  person 
owing  permanent  allegiance  to  and  having 
full  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  state  as  ot  tbe 
effective  date  of  this  act. 

TO  obtain  a  visa  under  this  act,  several 
assurances  are  necessary.  A  sponsor,  such 
as  an  individual  person  or  an  agency,  must 
give  prior  assurance  that  the  immigrant  will 
be  suitably  employed  without  displacing 
some  other  person  from  employment  and 
that  housing  U  available  that  will  not  dis- 
place some  other  person  from  such  bousing. 
Tbe  act  would  further  provide  that  no  alien 
oould  be  admitted  under  it  unless  be  was 
first  to  execute  a  signed  statement  under 
oath  or  afllrmation  that  be  accepts  and 
agrees  in  good  faith  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  employntent  provided  for  him  In  the  as- 
surance. Proven  violation  of  this  good  faith 
oath  would  mean  deportation. 

No  alien  would  be  admitted  under  the  act 
unless  fully  beared  by  the  various  investi- 
gative agencies  of  tbe  Government  and  in 
accord  with  all  other  provisions  of  Immi- 
gration law. 

ACT  wotTLO  SAraouaao  umitui  sram 
Tbe  above  dtiineated  immigration  leglsU- 
tlve  proposal  would  bring  to  tbe  United 
States  1  additional  immigrant  to  every  14K)0 
people  in  the  general  popiilatlon.  Provisions 
within  tbe  act  safeguard  tbe  country  against 
tbe  immigrant  becoming  a  public  charge 
and  from  displacing  any  American  from 
either  Job  or  home. 

Under  our  sacred  Constitution  and  estab- 
lished American  law.  freedom  of  movement, 
like  freedom  of  religion,  expression,  and  as- 
sembly, is  inherent  In  our  basic  way  of  life. 
This  freedom  would  not  be  violated  by  ths 
good  faith  oath  of  the  propoeed  legislation 
which  would  locate  the  Immigrant  for  at 
least  a  year  In  the  emplo3rment  placement 
he  agreed  to  accept  as  a  condition  for  bis 
admission.  Since  the  more  than  1.500 
United  States  Employment  Service  olBoee 
throughout  tbe  48  States  would  assUt  In 
fia«iring  known  places  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, a  very  widespread  distribution  ot 
these  immigrants  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. Hence,  one  should  not  expect  any 
turtbar  ovarerowdlng  of  already  Jam-packed 
ctttaa. 

The  Government  and   all   the  voluntary 
agmdes  of  tba  country  have  had  consider- 


able experience  through  the  previous  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act.  One  may.  tbarefore,  rea- 
sonably expect  a  v«y  blgUy  satisfactory  ad- 
ministrstlon  of  law  andi  widely  dispersed 
placement  of  new  immigrants  tbat  would 
locate  them  in  areas  within  tbe  United 
States  where  they  are  most  needed.  In 
the  event  of  an  adverse  economic  emer- 
gency— which  God  forbid — here  in  tbe 
United  States  or  likely  unemployment  this 
immigration  would,  of  course,  be  imme- 
diately stopped. 

American  casualty  Usts  in  Korea  attest  to 
tbe  vitality  and  the  diversity  of  tlie  rich 
and  complex  contributions  of  courage,  brain, 
and  manpower  by  the  many  nationality 
groups  that  combine  in  tbe  amalgam  tbat 
Is  America.  The  news,  business,  and  sports 
pages  of  our  newspapers  daily  demonstrate 
that  America  is  not  the  property  of  any 
one  nationality  group  nor  of  any  one  race 
or  religious  creed  nor  of  any  one  culttire 
or  color.  Pot  all  people,  the  Indians  alone 
excepted,  have  migrated,  whether  earty  or 
late,  to  these  blessed  slKnes. 

woKLD's  arraoiteEsr  matioh 
Economically,  thanks  to  God  and  the  In- 
dustry of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  United 
States  Is  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world 
today.  With  something  less  than  7  percent 
of  the  world's  population  and  occupying 
about  the  same  measure  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  United  States  Is  cxurently  produc- 
ing half  of  the  industrial  and  almost  as 
much  of  the  basic  agricultural  products  ot 
the  world.  Considerably  more  than  half  tbs 
industrial  capacity  of  the  free  world  is  in 
the  United  States, 

The  average  American,  to  cite  tbe  United 
States  per  capita  national  income  as  an  in- 
dex, enjoys  the  higlxest  standard  of  Uving  in 
the  world;  he  is  at  a  level  3  times  better  off 
than  his  next  nearest  neighbor.  There  Is 
more  home  ownership  in  the  United  States 
today  than  ever  before.  The  average  Ameri- 
can's diet  Is'so  much  more  ample  and  dl- 
vetsifled  than  elaewbere  that  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  believe  more  food  Is  wasted  in 
America^  garbage  pail  than  is  eaten  in  many 
countries  abroad.  America's  tobacco  eon- 
sumption  bill  is  greater  than  Italy's  national 
budget. 

Every  college  boy  today  can  recall  tbe 
promise  of  80  million  Jobs,  10  years  ago  a 
piper's  dream,  today  a  fact  of  yesterday's  hla- 
tory.  Modern  technical  developmenU  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
electronics  open  up  possibilities  for  economic 
development  that  a  generation  ago  would 
have  seemed  fantasies.  American  internal 
economic  frontiers  are  no  longer  geographic. 
Tbey  are  now  In  another  dimension  and 
their  limits  are  within  no  man's  vision. 

Consequently  tbe  average  American  finds 
it  hard  and  sometimes  impossible  to  under- 
stand overseas  population  pressure  problems 
because  there  Is.  thanlts  to  God.  no  counter- 
part of  these  problems  In  America's  expe- 
rience. Living  space  ts  a  tragically  important 
consideration  of  many  economically  poor  na- 
tions such  as  Italy.  Pope  Pious  xn  pleads 
for  living  space  for  crowded  nations.  Living 
apace  Is  not  merely  geographic  In  the  sense 
of  farm  settlemente.  It  Is  also  economic  tn 
the  sense  that  It  means  employment  oppor- 
tunities such  as  New  York  Cl^  Itself  is  in 
witness. 

aarsL'iau  to  am  cou>  wab 
This  legislation,  though  very  limited  In 
terms  of  numbers  both  In  Europe  and  In  the 
United  Statee,  would  greatly  aid  America's 
c<rid-war  effort.  By  providing  a  nationsl  ex- 
ample. It  would  also  aid  the  United  States 
to  promote  and  develop  on  an  international 
scale  a  Christian  and  human  solutimi  to  this 
very  grave  problem. 

Loyal  and  Infotmad  Catholics  of  tbe 
United  States  ^-llUngly  listen  to  their  blah- 
ops  and  the  holy  father  himself  who  plead 
tor  tbe  recognition,  acceptance  and  applica- 
tion of  Christian  prmciples  In  migration. 


emigration  and  ImaalgratloB  polldea,  laws 
and  {vograma.  Pope  Pius  XH  expressly  de- 
ploTM  the  fact  that  while  measures  of 
planned  preventage  of  parenthood  are  pro- 
posed on  the  one  hand,  emigration  and  Im- 
migration opportunities  are  blocked  on  tbe 
other  hand,  twin  evils  deriving  from  tbe 
same  source.  ^ 

Pope  Plus  xn  In  bli  Christmas  Eve  mes- 
sage last  year  wrote :  "So  we  see  public  direc- 
tions for  controlling  the  birthrates;  pres- 
sure Is  brought  to  bear  by  the  administrative 
machinery  which  concerns  Itself  with  so- 
called  social  protection;  Influence  is  exer- 
cised along  the  same  lines  upon  publle 
oplnlMi.  Plnally.  see  how  tbe  natural  right 
of  the  Individual  to  be  unimpeded  in  im- 
migrating or  emigrating  is  not  recogniaed 
or,  in  practice,  is  nullified  under  tbe  pretext 
of  a  common  good  which  is  either  falsely 
understood  or  falsely  applied,  but.  neverthe- 
less, a  pretext  which  is  sanctioned  and  made 
to  apply  by  legislative  or  administrative 
measures." 


Medical  and  Hospital  Care 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAXJcroBifiA 

XN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVS8 

Friday,  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  great  explora- 
tions and  endeavor  to  discover  a  way  In 
which  to  bring  the  costs  of  medical  care 
within  the  people's  reach.  It  is  of  pro- 
found importance  to  the  future  course  of 
our  country  that  a  f  ree-«iterpri8e  solu- 
tion be  worked  out  that  will  make  un- 
necessary and  will  viwxt  socialized  med- 
icine. 

In  my  congressional  district  and  tn  a 
number  of  communities  of  the  West 
there  has  been  worked  out  over  Uie 
course  of  20  years  and  there  is  effectively 
and  successfully  operating  a  completely 
private  initiative  system  of  comprehen- 
sive medical  and  hospital  care  that  pro- 
vides a  pattern  by  which  socialized 
medicine  can  be  avoided. 

The  operations  of  this  tjrpe  of  health 
service  is  reported  in  the  current  June 
20.  1953.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
FHxst;  and.  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  bMlude  portions  of  this  revealing  ar- 
ticle tn  the  CONGSKssioNAL  RicoKo,  in 
order  that  other  groups  of  doctors  and 
other  organizations  that  are  earnestly 
seeking  an  answer  to  Americans'  health 
needs  may  know  what  is  possible  to  ac- 
complish. 

I  liave  watched  tills  voluntary,  prepay- 
ment, comprehensive  type  of  health  plan 
develop  in  California. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  the  industrialist  and 
builder,  is  the  founder  of  the  Kaiser 
FV>undation  which  has  32  medical  cen- 
ters, hospitals,  and  clinics  In  California. 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Kaiser 
F\>undation  within  a  very  few  weeks  will 
call  for  bids  to  build  an  ultramodern 
hospital  in  my  dlatrlet  at  the  city  of 
I^mtana,  Calif.  This  wHl  be  the  second 
Kaiser  Foundation  tiospital  in  the  area. 
Just  this  week  the  Elaiser  Foundation 
dedicated  a  magnificent  $3  million  med- 
ical center  at  Los  Angeles,  and  shortly 
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also  will  complete  a  similar  medical 
center  at  San  Francisco,  with  another  at 
Walnut  Creek.  Calif.  These  are  part 
of  a  current  $9  million  hospital  expan* 
sion  program  which  has  been  entirely 
privately  financed. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  for  the  cotm- 
try  is  that  Henry  Kaiser  has  succeeded 
in  proving  that  hospitals  and  voluntary 
prepayment  health  plan  services  at  a 
cost  the  people  can  afford  can  be  made 
available  without  Oovemment  subsidies, 
without  Government  grants,  without 
bonding  the  taxpayers,  and  without 
charitable  appeals  to  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve this  can  prove  a  most  valuable  blue- 
print for  all  those  desiring  to  meet  the 
people's  health  needs. 

The  excerpts  from  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Poet  article  follow: 

SxjroMAaxxi  MxDicnn 
(B7  Lester  VeUe) 
The  biggest  squabble  In  medicine  today  Is 
OTCT  prepaid  ptiup  practice.  Three  million 
people  now  use  this  low-cost  plan  which 
seems  wonderful  to  some,  terrible  to  others. 
Here  are  the  boons — and  the  evils — of  a  proj- 
ect that  has  the  doctors  all  stirred  up: 

Every  month  or  ao  a  balding  medical  pro- 
fessor Inistles  into  some  New  York  City  union 
h^ii  and  prods  paid-up  customers  to  use 
what  they've  already  bought. 

•*Tou*ve  paid  our  doctors  to  keep  you  well." 
bell  say.  "OIts  them  a  chance  to  do  it. 
When  are  you  getting  your  blood  pressure 
checked?" 

He  duns  store  clerks,  dishwashers,  factory 
bands  to  come  and  collect  the  cardiograms, 
the  chest  X-rays,  the  blood  tests  owed 
them — or  just  to  have  the  doctor  look  at 
that  sniffle. 

"And  bring  the  wife  and  kids."  he  pleads. 
"Costs  you  nothing.    It's  on  the  plan." 

The  "plan**  la  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
of  Greater  New  York,  HIP  for  short.  For  a 
modest  monthly  fee  its  400.000-odd  sub- 
scribers can  call  or  visit  HIP's  doctors  all 
they  want — the  only  extra  charge:  »a  for  a 
home  call  after  10  p.  m.  When  HIP  discov- 
ered not  long  ago  that  low- income  subscrib- 
ers weren't  coming  around  for  care  because 
they  wcrent  used  to  seeing  doctors,  a  HIP 
executive.  Dr.  George  Rosen,  started  his  dun- 
ning rounds.  It  was  good  business  for  him 
to  do  so.  As  HIPs  director  of  "preventive 
services."  what  Dr.  Roeen  could  catch  early 
was  cheaper  for  HIP  to  treat  than  diseases 
long  neglected. 

The  HIP  project  Is  one  of  160-odd  conipre- 
henalve-care  plans  that  provide  3.300,000 
persona  with  varying  amounts  of  their  medi- 
cal needs  for  a  basic  fee  plus  additional 
charges  for  extras.  Some  provide  little  more 
than  diagnosis.  Some  give  birth-to-death 
care.  Some,  like  the  Endlcott  Johnson  Corp. 
Plan  at  Johnson  City,  N.  Y..  are  sponsored 
by  an  employer  and  are  open  to  employees 
and  dependents  only.  Others,  like  the  Labor 
Health  Institute  at  St.  Louis,  are  run  by 
unions  for  union  nxembers  only.  In  some, 
doctors  work  for  salaries;  in  others,  for  fees 
per  treatment.  The  comprehensive-care 
plana  we  are  concerned  with — about  20  in 
number  In  13  States — are  those  that  are 
open  to  the  public  and  practice  prepaid 
group  medicine. 

Here  is  how  prepald-group-health  pro- 
grams work:  The  subscriber  pays  a  monthly 
fee.  Since  most  people  are  well  most  of 
the  time,  the  good  health  of  the  many  bal- 
ances out  the  111  health  of  the  few  and  keeps 
the  cost  to  everyone  low.  The  subscriber 
la  served  by  general  practitioners  and  spe- 
cialists who  work  as  a  team.  And  he  gets 
care  as  he  needs  it  in  medical  center,  home. 
or  hospital.  An  eye  test?  A  sniffle  or  a 
backache?  An  operation?  In  some  groups, 
like  HIP,  it's  all  on  the  plan — except  the 
nlght-home-call  fee,  already  noted.    Others 
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additional  feea  for  childbirth   and 
c|rtras. 

.  neither  group  practice  nor  pre- 

Is  new.    The  Mayo  Clinic  and  000 

t^ams  of  doctors  practice  group  medl- 

85  mllUon  Americans  prepay  in- 

premlvuns  that  cover  all  or  part  of 

c»'  doctors'  bills.    But  the  comblna- 

prepayment  plvis  group  practice,  plus 

zt  to  provide  comprehensive  care 

basic  fee  is  a  radical  break  with  the 

[t  departs  from  the  traditional  way 

Americans  have  bought  their  medi- 

and  doctors  have  earned  their  Uv- 

fee  for  every  service. 

rooted  in  the  Midwest  and  South- 
sprouting  on  both  coasts,  the  pre- 
gfoup-health  plans  are  hailed  by  their 
as  a  new  system  of  low-cost  medi- 
whlch  must  In  time  Influence  the 
Americana  get.  and  the  way  they 
it. 

can  see  this  new  system  taking  form 
medical  centers  rising  in  California 
York.    One  is  the  tS  million  hoe- 
7-story  structure  of  concrete   and 
vlth   the   lines   of   a   tropical    luxury 
■just  opened   in  Los   Angeles  by  the 
Foundation  Health  Plan  which  serves 
members  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Another  $3  million  Kaiser-plan 
is  rising  in  San  Francisco,  and  $1 
Kaiser  medical  centers  are  blossom- 
Oakland  and  at  Fontana.    In  New 
HIP    doctors    have   Just   opened    an 
clinic  in  Brooklyn  and  a  $650,000 
in  Harlem.     Twenty-seven  such  cen- 
New  York  City's  5  boroughs  and  spill 
suburbia.    More  vrlll  open  this  year. 

methods  are  not  born  into  the  med- 
p^ofession  without  pain.    The  fee-for- 
doctor   looks   upon   the   group-plan 
with  the  same  emotions  that   the 
grocery  merchant  must  have  felt  when 
the   first  supermarket.     The  group 
s  choice  of  doctors,  is  limited  to 
physicians  serving  his  group.    He  stops 
medical   care   in   the  open   market, 
the   comprehensive   care    for   sub- 
involving   many    services    for    one 
'ee,  undersells  the  fee-for-service  doc- 
lures  his   patients.     Where   group 
thrives,    the    fee-for-service    doc- 
ejconomlc  future  is  endangered.     So  the 
of    prepaid    group    medicine    has 
the  profession  into  one  of  the  bltter- 
In  medical  history. 
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Her^  is  what  an  early-detection  checkup 
to  one  Kaiser-plan  member. 
Greer  (that's  not  his  name),  28-year- 
f4ctory  manager,  dropped  around  the 
plan  center  at  Oakland  recently.  A 
practitioner  passed  sensitive  fingers 
(^reer's  neck  and  reached  for  the  tele- 
Wlthln  half  an  hour,  a  radiologist 
-rayed  Greer's  neck,  chest,  groin,  and 
In  another  15  minutes  a  sample  ctf 
blood  was  on  its  way  to  the  medicai  - 
laboratory, 
days  later  a  specialist  in  Internal 
examined  Greer  and  broke  the 
"We  had  our  hematologist,  specialist 
disease,  study  your  blood  sample; 
us  have  gone  over  your  X-rays  with 
idlologist.  We  suspect  cancer  of  the 
glands.  But  only  a  biopsy,  an  opera- 
give  us  a  bit  of  tissue  to  study,  will 
sure."  The  biopsy,  performed  by 
plan  surgeons  and  analyzed  by  a 
confirmed  the  diagnosis:  Hodg- 
Sranuloma,  a  cancerlike  disease  that 
the  lymph  glands.  Greer  received 
therapy  X-ray  treatnwnts  and  was 
return  in  8  months, 
general  practitioner  and  five  specialists 
sfrved  Greer.  He  spent  2  days  in  the 
hospital.  Tlie  cost,  excl\islve  of  the 
montllly  subscriber's  fee  of  $6.10  for  himself 
and  wife,  was  $5,  consisting  of  five  $1  regls- 
tratlo|i  fees  for  visits  to  the  medical  center. 
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At  his  wife's  inststenee,  Oreer  saw  an  out- 
side doctor,  who  examined  him.  suggested 
further  checkups,  and  charged  him  $10  for 
the  first  visit.  This  so  Impressed  Greer 
that,  with  his  $10  check,  he  wroU  tba 
physician : 

"It  could  have  cost  me  over  $1,000  In 
visits  to  your  office,  consultations  with  spe- 
cialUts,  X-rays,  lab  tesU,  and  surgery,  If  I 
had  bought  my  medical  care  piecemeal.  And 
that  would  have  covered  only  the  diagnocls — 
with  years  of  expensive  X-ray  treatment* 
stlU  to  go." 

Greer,  an  open-faced  young  man  who  cams 
through  unscathed  as  a  paratrooper  in  the 
war,  told  me:  "I  may  live  another  10  years, 
maybe  15.  But  at  least  I  wont  have  to  sell 
my  car  or  borrow  on  my  home  to  pay  the 
doctor  bills — or  leave  my  wife  in  debt 
when  I  go." 

Prepaid  group  medicine  didnt  make  much 
of  a  splash  until  after  the  war.  Then  the 
late  Florello  H.  La  Guardia  sparked  the 
formation  of  HIP,  and  Henry  Kaiser,  the  In- 
diistriallst,  opened  his  employee  medical 
program  to  the  public.  Within  the  last  year 
the  movement  has  picked  up  steam,  chiefly 
on  both  coasts.  The  Kaiser  plan  gained 
150,000  members  and  is  growing  as  fast  as 
Kaiser  can  borrow  money  to  erect  new  hos- 
pitals to  serve  new  subscribers.  With 
$9  million  worth  of  medical  centers  bloom- 
ing, the  Kaiser  plan  expects  to  have  500,000 
members  by  the  end  of  this  year.  HIP  in 
New  York  picked  up  100.000  participants, 
to  pass  the  400,000  mark.  And  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  the  Group  Health  Cooperative  of 
Puget  Sound,  still  a  modest  operation  of 
31,000  members,  is  absorbing  waiting  lines 
of  applicants  as  fast  as  facilities  can  be 
arranged. 

Elsewhere,  prepayment  groups  grow  mod- 
erately or  hold  their  own.  The  Group  Health 
Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  housed  In 
a  handsome  $750,000  clinic,  has  doubled  its 
membership  since  1046,  but  numbers  only 
19,600  members — and  reflects  such  plans' 
limited  growth  in  nonlndustrial  areas.  The 
cooperative  health  plans  formed  by  doctors 
and  laymen  have  in  some  cases  reached  the 
saturation  point  of  enrollment  in  their  com- 
munities. In  the  railroad  town  of  Two  Har- 
bors, Minn. — population  five  thoiisand- 
plus — the  Community  Health  Center's  3.800 
membership  has  remained  unchanged  for 
the  last  5  years.  Ouly  1  new  health  coopera- 
tive has  been  formed  this  year:  The  Tri- 
County  Community  Hospital  at  Deer  Park. 
Wash.  Money-raising  troubles  and  laws  in 
some  States  that  require  medical -society  ap- 
proval of  health-care  plans  block  the  found- 
ing of  others. 

Yet  there  are  new  forces  for  growth.  La> 
bor  unions  and  employers  commanding  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  welfare  funds  have  be- 
come mass  customers  of  medical  care.  The 
President's  controversial  Commission  on 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation,  named  by  Harry 
Truman  in  late  1951,  and  consisting  of  doc- 
tors and  laymen,  recently  made  prepaid 
group  medicine  Its  chief  recommendation. 
The  Commission  described  such  plans  as  "the 
most  feasible  means  of  financing  the  cost  of 
medical  care,"  and  urged  Government  loans 
for  group-health  centers.  Republican  Sena- 
tors laviNo  M.  Ivn,  New  York,  and  Ralph  K. 
Flandkhs.  Vermont,  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  such  loans. 

All  this  spurs  its  champions  to  predict 
that  prepaid  group  medicine  is  the  American 
answer  to  providing  medicine  for  the  mil- 
lions at  a  price  they  can  pay.  And  it  will 
avert  socialized  medicine,  they  argue. 

Chief  protagonists  of  this  view  are  Kaiser 
and  a  specialist  in  internal  medicine.  Dr. 
George  Baehr,  HIP's  president. 

Kaiser,  always  controversial,  sttunbled  on 
group  medicine  while  building  the  Los  An- 
geles aqueduct  in  the  California  desert  in 
1933.  A  young  doctor.  Sidney  Garfield,  car- 
ing for  workers  out  of  fees  paid  by  industrial- 
compensation-insurance  policies,  found  that 
it  wasn't  the  breadwinner  but  his  dependents 
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that  needed  moat  care.    Tet.  beeaoae  thay 

weren't  covered,  thalr  needs  were  neglected. 
Out  of  that  need  rose  Kaiser's  first  group. 
Prepaid  health  plana  cared  for  110.000  Kaiser 
shipyard  and  steelworkars  during  tb*  war. 
and  later  were  opened  to  ooUege  faculties, 
■tore  clerks,  and  union  members.  Today, 
leas  than  5  percent  of  the  plan's  aWfiOO  mem- 
bers are  Kalaer  emptoyees.  The  demand — in 
Oakland  alone.  9.000  applicants  are  waiting 
to  get  in— convinces  Kaiser  that  he  has  a 
pi«>ved  pattern  for  meeting  America's  medical 
needs  on  a  self-supporting,  private-initiative 
basis. 

With  the  direction  of  bis  industrial  em- 
pb«  ablf  ting  to  younger  hands,  Kaiser  turns 
his  energies  to  his  new  industry— health. 
And  Kaiser  energy,  even  at  71,  is  impressive. 
In  recent  mcmths  he  laid  siege  to  California 
bankers  and  won  $5  million  in  loans  with 
which  to  launch  the  $9  million  worth  of  hos- 
pital construction  already  noted. 

He  laid  similar  siege  to  eastern  insurance 
executives  with  an  even  grander  idea: 

"Set  aaide  $1  billion  of  loans  for  doctors' 
partnerships,"  he  pleaded.  "This  could  build 
1.000  medical  centers  across  the  ooimtry  and 
give  low-cost  care  to  80  million  people. 

-Look" — he  prodxwed  architectural  draw- 
ings— "here's  my  $8  million  baby  we're  build- 
ing in  San  Praneiaeo.  Here's  my  $1,500,000 
baby  we're  buUding  at  Walnut  Creek,  near 
Oakland.  Bankers  are  lending  money  be- 
cause they'll  be  seU-aui^>orting.  Why  dont 
you  help  others  to  do  the  same?" 

The  insurance  executivee  asked  for  a  pros- 
pectus. 

In  WashingtoD,  Kaiser  urged  Federal  Se- 
curity Adminiatrator  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  to 
support  Federal  Houaing  Agency  insurance 
for  group-medical-oenter  loans.  He  button- 
holed Senators. 

Amid  the  uproar  by  doctor  critics  that 
these  actlvltlea  generate.  Kaiser  pounds  the 
table  and  cries.  "I'U  win  tbls  battle  I  Noth- 
ing can  atop  mel" 

•  •  •  •  •     ~  • 

Prepaid  health  plans  differ  widely.  HIP. 
with  a  board  of  directors  of  doctors,  buslneas 
and  Ubor  leaden,  and  city  oOlcials,  is  the 
nonfnvflt,  community  type.  Others,  like  the 
Ross-Loos  Clinic  at  Los  Angeles,  are  run  by 
doctors'  partnerships  for  profit.  The  Kaiser 
Foundation  Health  Plan,  dominated  by  an 
industrialist,  Introduces  buslneas  and  engi- 
neering principles  to  the  Job  of  producing 
medical  care. 

At  the  Kalaer  Voandatlon  Hospital  in  Um 
Angeles  you  find  you  cant  enter  the  patlentls 
room  from  the  usual  central  corridor.  You 
enter  from  one  <rf  two  outside  corridors. 
Kaiser  engineers  found  that  two  nurses  sta- 
tioned at  the  end  of  the  usual  hospital  cor- 
ridor take  an  average  of  692  steps  to  serve  16 
patients.  To  slash  these  steps  to  96,  the 
central  eorrldor  was  turned  into  a  work  area. 
and  the  nurses  placed  at  deoentraUaed  sta- 
tions— 1  to  each  4  rooms — ^wlth  patients' 
charts,  drugs  and  X-rajrs  at  each  station. 

On  the  two  maternity  floors,  babies  sleep 
in  two-bassinet  nurseries  right  behind  their 
mothers'  heads  and  aeparated  from  them  by  a 
glass  partition.  The  mother  can  have  her 
baby  by  pulling  the  bassinet  to  her  side 
through  a  drawerlike  opening  from  the 
nursery.  When  she  pushes  the  bassinet  back, 
a  light  in  the  corridor  signals  the  nurse  that 
the  baby  is  In  her  care. 

Convalescence  Is  engineered  for  comfort 
and  efllciency  too.  As  soon  as  the  patient  can 
walk,  he%  moved  from  the  atmosphere  of  ill- 
ness to  one  of  two  floors  atop  the  hoepitaL 
Here  he  rests  in  a  hotel-type  room  and  whiles 
away  the  time  In  lounges.  This  Is  pleasant 
for  the  patient  and  economical  for  the  plan 
because  maMs  replace  nursea. 

I  Joined  a  group  of  800  men  In  the  Kaiser 
Plan^  Oakland  center  one  night  to  get  an 
assembly-line  view  of  the  maaa  checkup, 
caUed  the  "mtatlphasla"    As  tbe  pret^  le- 


aapttomtt  took  my  name  and  plan  number- 
given  me  that  afternoon— she  banded  me  • 
glaes  of  glucose. 
"Gulp."  she  said.  "PDr  the  diabetes  taet." 
I  started  gingerly  oo  the  teeting  round. 
First,  my  weight,  slightly  obese;  and  height, 
unlmpoelng;  aiul  as  I  stepped  from  the  scale, 
a  swUt  check  of  my  blood  preesure— normal. 
In  quick  order  I  was  chest-X-rayed  and 
eleetrocardlogrammed.  A  technician  sam- 
pled blood  from  a  forearm  vein,  and  I  was 
handed  a  questionnaire  that  probed  tat  ail- 
ments and  emotional  disturbances. 

A  cherubic -faced  yourxg  doctor  glanced 
casually  at  my  medical  secrets  and  said  the 
first,  or  mechanical,  part  of  the  multiphase 
checkup  was  over.  Elapsed  time,  including 
the  wait  for  the  glucoae  to  take  effect  and 
permit  a  blood-sugar  test.  45  minutes. 

Several  days  later.  In  the  second  stage  of 
the  checkup,  a  doctor  frisked  me  for  aches 
and  pains — elapsed  time  30  minutes — and 
told  me  that  this,  plus  the  X-ray  and  other 
tests,  proved  me  sound.  Had  qiy  tests  shown 
the  need,  the  doctor  said.  I  would  have  been 
sent  on  to  a  cardiovascular  clinic  for  heart 
examination,  or  to  an  allergist  for  diagnosis, 
or  to  the  hospital  for  surgery — or  whatever. 
Tor  women  over  35,  the  multiphasic  Includes 
a  pelvic  examination  by  a  gyneocdoglst,  who 
also  makes  a  smear  test  for  cancer. 

When  a  plan  patient  leaves  a  hospital  both 
healed  and  solvent,  be  wants  to  tell  bis 
gratitude. 

"Men  have  suffered  and  died  because  they 
couldn't  afford  what  this  plan  gave  me  free," 
a  60-year-old  market-produce  man.  James 
Mackle.  said  at  the  Oakland  Kaiser  hospitaL 
He  rose  from  bis  whertctaair  and  walked. 
"I  was  an  arthritis  cripple  until  they  gave 
me  a  plastic  hip."  Thirty-three  days  in  the 
hospital  azkl  surgery  on  his  right  hip  cost 
him  $3 — the  price  of  two  registration  fees 
when  he  came  for  diagnosis.  "It  Is  a  poor 
man's  godsend,"  he  said. 

But  those  who  oome  for  routine  care  tell 
0ty>tt\«.r  story.  When  1.300  members  oome 
in  daily,  as  In  the  Oakland  center,  and  an- 
other 7,000  phone  in  for  appointments, 
strains  are  put  on  the  doctor,  the  patient, 
and,  poaslbly.  on  the  quaUty  of  service  dis- 
pensed. While  many  Kaiser  subacribers  se- 
lect a  doctor  and  see  him  by  appointment, 
others  estaldlah  no  such  relationahlp.  The 
Inevitable  grij^e  resiUto:  "The  doctor  is  too 
cold." 

Most  Kaiser  plan  subscribers  pay  an  aver- 
age $7  fee  per  month  per  family.  Each  visit 
to  a  medical  center  costs  an  additional  $1 
registration  fee.  The  new  oontracta  wltb 
unions  have  drc^ped  this  charge  for  90,000 
particlpanta.  The  first  home  call  costs  $2. 
and  there  are  other  extras,  soch  as  $60  for 
chUdbirth. 

A  nonprofit  business  that  grossed  $10,- 
900.000  tQ  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  alone 
last  year,  the  Kaiser  plan  is  run  ao  aa  to  cre- 
ate funds  which  Kalaer.  in  ungiiarded  mo- 
menta, deeeribea  as  earnings  or  siuplus. 
Subscriptions  In  the  San  Fraaclaoo  Bay  area 
last  year  paid  the  administrative  and  hoa- 
pital  costs  of  the  plan,  yielded  eamlnga  to 
doctors  ranging  from  $8,400  to  $35,000  per 
year— and  stlU  generated  $1366X)00— Kaiser's 
surplus — for  use  on  a  nurses'  school,  for 
charity  care,  reeearch.  and  new  hoapitals. 

Kaiser  has  been  crttlciaed  Inside  and  out- 
side his  organiaation  for  cutting  comers  to 
achieve  his  siirplus,  and  a  former  medical 
director,  Dr.  B.  Richard  Welnerman.  left  over 
It.  But  Kaiser  fights  like  a  tiger  for  bla 
surplus. 

Heckled,  he  cried.  "My  phUoeophy  is  to  ex- 
pand,   rm  not  a  United  guy.    Without  a 
surplus,  you  dont  grow  any  more.    You  die.** 
While  prepaid  group  medicine  has  Just  be- 
gun to  grow,  organised  medicine's  opposition 

grows,  too— «nd  in  direct  propoiUon. 

"It's  unfair  competition."  said  the  presi- 
dent ot  the  California  Medical  Association. 


Dr.  lewis  Aleeoi.  "Tbe  group  sutaserlber  baa 
ao  free  choice  of  physician  and  cant  fire  his 
doctor  M  my  patients  can.  The  groiip  plan 
advertises,  and  it  soUcts  my  patients.  Brit 
mediffl'l  ethics  bars  me  ttom  aoilcltlng 
theirs." 

Organized  medicine,  however,  has  powerful 
sanctions  to  enforce  its  ethical  standards. 
And  these  can  and  are  being  used  by  the  lo- 
cal medical  societies  against  the  prepayment 
heretlca.  lu  Hew  York  <aty.  the  Queens 
County  Medical  Society  has  censured  one 
HIP  group  mM1^«'  dlrecUnr— «  first  step 
toward  expulsion.  The  HIP  doctor  wa^  ac- 
cused of  benefiting  from  HIP  advertising, 
and  thereby  violating  medleal  ethica  aa  stlp- 
iilated  by  the  society.  HIP,  a  nonproftt  In- 
surance corporation,  advertlsea  Jvist  as  Blue 
Croes  and  other  medical  i^ana  do;  medical 
societies  first  recognized  this  right;  then,  as 
HIP  grew,  withdrew  It.  The  Queens  censure 
case  U  him<1«"g  for  tbe  medical  prof ession's 
supreme  court,  the  Judicial  councU  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  or  the  clvU 
courts.  If  xipheld.  950  HIP  doctors  would 
face  expulsion  from  their  societies.  And  ex- 
ile this  would  be.  For  they  would  then  be 
barred  from  hospitals.  They  couldnt  take 
examlnaUons  for  certification  as  specialists. 
In  Oalifomia,  county  medical  societies 
dont  bother  to  make  chargea  of  imethical 
practice  against  Kaiser  plan  doctors.  The 
Alameda-Contra  Costa  Medical  Association 
has  recently  rejected  the  membership  appli- 
cations of  three. 

The  American  Medleal  Asaodatlon  Is  gath- 
ering facts  that  it  hopes  wiU  shed  light  where 
there  is  beat. 

"Much  has  been  written  for  and  against 
the  Kaiser  Foundation  health  program  and 
HIP."  said  Dr.  George  F.  Lull,  the  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  AMA.  "But  fetilng 
is  so  strong  as  to  make  theae  writings  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate.  So.  the  AMA's  councUs  on 
industrial  health  and  medical  service  are 
assembling  the  f  acU  on  the  costs  and  opera- 
tions of  such  plans.  We  are  also  interested 
in  their  relationships  to  their  subscribers  and 
to  the  medical  profession.  But  the  evalua- 
tion must  rest  with  the  county  medical  so- 
cieties." ^ 
There  is  hardly  a  family  that  doesnt 
know  what  happens  financially  when  se- 
rious or  fatal  Illness  strikes.  When  a  bread- 
winner dies,  his  life  savings  often  go  to 
treat  his  final  Illness.  Yet  debt  doesn't  tell 
the  whole  story.  Some  Americans  don't  get 
the  health  care  they  need  because  they  dont 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Can  prepaid  group-health  plans  solve  that 
problem? 

"The  future  of  this  type  of  plan  wlU  de- 
pend on  its  reception  by  the  public,  whom 
It  must  satisfy,  and  by  the  physicians,  who 
must  provide  the  service."  said  Dr.  Loiils 
H.  Bauer,  the  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  "But  the  limited  choice 
of  physicians  Involved  in  these  plans  has 
never  been  popular  with  the  American  pub- 
lic, nor  baa  the  capitation  method  of  pay- 
ment or  lay  domination  of  the  plans  been 
popular  with  physicians." 

I  watched  some  Americans  making  up 
their  minds  about  the  prepaid  group  plans 
recently  at  a  medical-care  mass  meeting  of 
A.  F.  of  L.  culinary  wcwkers  in  Los  Angelea. 
The  union  had  Just  won  $4  per  month  of 
additional  health  Ijenefits  from  employers, 
and  Its  leaders  had  been  shopping  for  In- 
surance that  would  cover  wives  and  children 
as  well  as  members. 

"We  cant  find  what  we  want  among  the 
Indemnity-Insurance  plans."  the  union  lead- 
ers reported.  "It  costs  too  much  and  It  is 
otit  of  reach  of  our  welfare  fund." 

Ttie  culinary  workers  at  this  point  and 
subsequent  meetings  voted  to  switch  to  the 
Kalaer  group— bringing  17,000  parUclpants 
Into  tbe  pUn.  Similar  medlcal-caro  shop- 
ping switched  80.000  Hew  York  City  retaU- 
cleriEs*  union  members  Into  HIP  recently. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  oummmLULJH 

m  THB  BOCSB  OP  BSPBESSMTATIVB 

^fiidav,  June  19.  1953 

ICr.  IfORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
out,  I  wish  to  include  a  feature  story 
from  tbe  Aidgeport  Post  eoxuxming  the 
gift  of  a  historic  relic  to  tbe  Connecticut 
State  Library  lay  Mr.  Oeorce  C.  Waldo, 
editor  of  tbe  Bridgeport  Post. 

Tbe  historical  data  concerning  early 
life  in  the  Cokmies  makes  interesting 
reading,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  tbe  Bmcokd. 

Tbe  article  foDows: 
O.    C.   Walbo   OIVS8    Hvroaic    Relic,   Two 
Ckmtubibb  Of  Pamilt,  to  Btatb 

RAsrroao.  June  16. — The  treaty  of  capttxi* 
latlon  by  which  tbe  French  fortress  of 
Xiouisbvirg  on  Cape  Breton  Island  oB  the  tip 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  surrendered  on  June  16, 
1745.  to  an  expeditionary  force  from  the  col- 
onies of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  was 
today  presented  to  the  Connecticut  State 
Library  by  George  C.  Waldo,  editor  of  the 
Brldgepcvt  Post-Telegram. 

Tlie  gift  was  accepted  in  behalf  of  tbe  State 
l>y  Justice  ^XOlllam  U.  lialtble  and  Secretary 
of  State  Alice  K.  Leopold  of  tbe  Library  Com- 
mittee. 

Tbe  docximent  Is  signed  by  Oen.  William 
Pepperell.  conunanding  the  land  forces,  Adm. 
Peter  Warren  for  the  Navy,  and  Commandant 
Ducbambon  for  the  Prench  defenders.  Tbe 
fortress  of  Loulsburg  at  that  time  was  known 
as  the  Gibraltar  of  America  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Impregnable. 

The  treaty  is  endorsed  on  Its  back,  in 
General  Pepperell's  handwriting,  "for  Lieu- 
tenant Prye." 

"That  was  Lt.  James  Prye,  Pepperell's  aide- 
de-camp."  Mr.  Waldo  Bald  in  making  the 
presentation.  "In  imagination  I  can  see 
General  Pepperell  handing  the  paper  to  his 
aide  and  sayUtg.  'Here  Prye.  take  care  of  this.' 
And  Prye  took  such  good  care  of  it  that  one 
of  bis  descendanta  still  had  it  208  years 
Uter." 

Tbe  treaty  came  to  Mr.  Waldo  through 
his  mother,  the  late  Annie  Prye  Waldo,  who 
was  James  Prye's  great-great-granddaughter. 
With  it  were  other  Prye  military  dociunenta 
including  bis  commission  as  colonel  of  a 
Massachusetta  Bay  Colony  regiment  Just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Btinker  Hill  and  his  later 
commission  as  a  colonel  in  the  Colonial  Army. 
The  first  of  these  commissions  Is  signed  by 
Joseph  Warren,  tbe  great  Massachusetta 
patriot  who  was  killed  at  Bxmker  Hill,  and 
the  other  conunlsslon  by  John  Hancock,  for 
the  Continental  Congress. 

"I  am  keeping  these  commlBSlons."  Mr. 
Waldo  explained,  "becaiise  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  solely  of  family  interest  and  no  public 
Importance,  but  possession  of  the  Loulsburg 
Treaty  would  seem  to  go  rightfully  to  the 
Btata  of  Connecticut,  successor  to  the  little 
colony  which  away  back  in  1746  furnished 
1,100  men  for  this  expedition  against 
Loulsburg." 


tbe 


laundied 

Imposilble 


ilstory  of  this  ezpedltton  baa  a  highly 
twist  in  tbe  light  of  modem  eventa. 
Ido  said.    Tbe  eolonlsta  ware  anxious 
out  the  menace  of  Looistourg  because 
the  harbor  from  which  Tnnch  priva- 
et  forth  to  harass  shipping  up  and 
1  be  Hew  Kngland  coast.    So  when  war 
w»»g'»~«  and  prance  (»▼•  tbe  excuse 
ixpedlttoa     against     Loolsburg     wss 
from  tbe  colonies  and  achieved  the 
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Chang) 
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work 
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this." 


Fresh 


"IliaStI  I  m~  BTOKMXO  A  MOMTH 

besiegers    took    the    "Gibraltar    of 

by  surprise,  txirned  tbe  captured 

b  itterlcs  against  the  fortress  itself,  and 

Bl  ita  surrender  after  a  month's  siege. 

1  hey  returned  home,  well  satisfied  with 


3  years  later  in  the  treaty  of  Alx-la- 

._     Mr.  Waldo  said,  "Great   Britain 

Loulsbisg  back  to  the  Prench  in  ex- 

for  Madras,  which  the  Prench  had 

and  the  eolonlsta  then  had  their 

to  do  all  over  again.     Contemporary 

say  they  were  qulta  bitter  about 
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WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association 

to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

a  strong  appeal  for  the  passage 

trip-leasing  bill,  H.  R.  3203,  as  re- 

by  the  committee  and  strongly 

any  amendment  thereto, 
reasons  the  association  has  set 
are  forceful  and  convincing.    I  in- 
theietter  received  by  me  from  the 
It  reads  as  follows: 
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association. 

Push  Pavxr  Ain> 
VXOBTABLS  AaeociATioiv, 
WmMhington.  D.  C.  June  19. 19S3. 

Hon.  pRAXtiXS    A.    WOLVBTTON. 

(^airman..    Committee     on     Interstate 

and.  Foreign  Commerce,  House  Office 

Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mb.  Wolvxbton:   W4  have  read  the 

submitted  by  your  committee  recom- 

the  enactment  of  H.  R.  3208.  the 

l^ing    bill,    with    amendmenta.     Tbe 

involved   have   been  most  ably  and 

presented. 

have   noted   with  particular   Interest 

substitute  bill  is  to  be  submitted.    We 

like  to  point  out  that  any  proposal 

seeks  to  restrict  tbe  free  movement 

agricultural  exempt  hauler  will  narrow 

agricultural  exemption  contained  In  sec- 

103  (b)    (6)  of  the  act  and  ultimately 

( perate  to  nullify  it. 

bitxilers  miut  move  rapidly  from 
producing  area  of  the  coxintry  to  an- 
depending  upon  the  maturity  of  the 
and  the  demands  of  agrlcultwe.  Dur- 
same  producing  season  exempt  haul- 
will  move  Plorlda  citrus  and  vegetables. 
Oeor{  la  peaches  and  melons,  Virginia  ap- 
ples, Ifew  Jersey  truck  crops  and  Maine  po- 
tatoet .  Also,  they  will  move  cotton  In  the 
fiout4.  grain  and  livestock  in  the  Midwest, 


Uie 


and  fresh  frulti  and  vegetables  la 
tbe  large  producing  aieaa. 

Any  attempt,  by  statutory  method  or  oth- 
erwise, to  restrict  tbe  return  movement  of 
these  exempt  haulers  to  tbe  same  or  apfvosl- 
mate  point  of  origin  or  to  intermediate  pointa 
in  the  same  State  or  via  reasonably  direct 
routes  from  the  point  of  destination,  wUl 
destroy  the  very  flexlbUlty  this  type  of  trans- 
portation affords  and  is  needed  by  agricul- 
ture. 

A  substitute  proposal  permitting  the  es- 
empt  hauler  to  trip-lease  his  vehicle  by 
limiting  tbe  return  movement  to  point  of 
origin  "over  a  reasonably  direct  route"  was 
considered  by  your  conunlttee  in  tbe  course 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill  and  was  wisely 
rejected.  Such  a  proposal  would  reduce  the 
flexibility  required  and  would  be  back-door 
approach  to  nullifying  the  agricultural  ex- 
emption. 

A  similar  attempt  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  write  in  a  so-caUed 
concession  to  agriculture  in  Ito  order  of 
May  18.  1953.  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-<3.  Lease 
and  Interchange  of  Vehicles  by  Motor  Car- 
riers, was  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  agri- 
cultural groups  because  it  sought  to  provide 
unrestricted  trip-leasing  to  motor  vehicles 
owned  by  a  producer  or  grower  of  agrlcxil- 
txiral  commodities  or  of  livestock  when  that 
vehicle  was  retiirned  to  a  point  In  the  State 
from  which  the  agricultural  producta  or  Uve- 
stock  were  transported  originally,  and  the 
grower  or  producer  furnished  the  author- 
ised carrier  with  a  statement  giving  the  ori- 
gin and  destination  of  the  shipment  and 
authorized  the  driver  to  lease  the  vehicle 
for  the  return  trip.  Such  a  provision  would 
provide  little  relief  because  few  farmers  are 
equipped,  or  have  tbe  time,  to  haul  their 
own  producta.  Parmers  are  In  the  business 
of  growing  agricultural  products  and  not 
In  the  transportation  business. 

If  the  proposal  submitted  by  tbe  minority 
attempta  in  any  way  to  restrict  tbe  return 
movement,  such  a  proposal  would  be  unac- 
ceptable and  definitely  narrow  the  transpor- 
tation services  now  available  to  agrieiilture. 
The  opponenta  of  trip  leasing  have  at- 
tempted to  place  all  motor  carriers  in  the 
category  of  haulers  or  nonhaulers  of  agri- 
cultural producta.  This  Is  an  impoaslbl* 
classification.  The  record  before  your  com- 
mittee Indicates  that  there  are  authorised  '^ 
carriers  who  handle  agricultural  prodticte 
regularly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ex- 
empt haulers  who  handle  agrlculttiral  prod- 
ucta most  of  the  time,  but  are  fprced  to  trip 
lease  when  such  producta  are  not  available 
for  a  return  haul  following  the  movement  of 
the  exempt  commodities  to  a  terminal  mar- 
ket. The  flexibility  of  the  agrtcultural 
hauler  could  be  destroyed  by  statutory  re- 
quirementa  suggested  by  tbe  substitute  pro- 
posal or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion regulation. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  record  before  your 
committee  to  Indicate  any  signiflcant  differ- 
ence In  the  total  number  of  Int«rstate  Com- 
merce Commission  safety  violations  between 
leased  and  owned  vehicles  or  regular  driver 
employees  and  owner -drivers.  Likewise,  tbe 
United  8tat?s  Supreme  Court,  in  ita  deci- 
sion of  January  12,  1953,  in  American  Truck' 
ing  Associations.  Inc.  v.  United  States  (344 
U.  S.  298),  failed  to  find  anything  in  the 
record  In  that  case  (MC-43)  to  support  such 
a  contention.     The  Court  said: 

"The  conclusion  that  highway  safety  may 
be  impaired  resta  admittedly  on  informed 
speculation  rather  than  statistical  certainty. 
A  road-check  examination  conducted  by  the 
Biu-eau  did  not  indicate  any  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  safety  violations 
between  leased  and  owned  vehicles." 

H.  R.  3203  would  give  the  Commission  spe- 
cific statutory  authority  to  require  common- 
carrier  responsibility  with  respect  to  leased 
equipment,  but  without  regulation  of  the 
duration  of  leases,  and  would  preserve  and 
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ntJHrm  the  integrity  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
emption as  Intended  by  the  Congress  when 
It  was  enacted. 

We  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  the  en- 
actment of  H.  R.  320S  as  amended  and 
reported  by  your  committee. 

Sincerely, 
•*  O.  W.  KmjHxw, 

Kxecutive  Vice  President. 


''It  U  a  Spritul  Sbmifle''  (Ebcukawcr) 

EXTENSION  OP  REBftARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINMKSOTA 

IN  THB  HOOSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more 
Presidoit  Eisenhower  has  reminded  the 
American  people  of  the  spiritual  ap- 
proach needed  if  we  are  to  successfully 
meet  the  challenge  of  this  day  in  history. 
In  almost  every  speech  I  have  made  on 
the  world  situatior  in  the  last  7  years, 
I  have  expressed  my  deep  conviction 
that— 

The  basic  reason  why  the  free  world  has 
lost  so  much  ground  to  the  Soviet-dominated 
world,  and  the  reason  so  many  peoples  and 
governments  pathetically  imagine  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  real  and  lasting  agreement 
with  Communista  everywhere,  is  because 
they  have  failed  to  understand  tbe  nature 
of  tbe  world  struggle.  BartcaUy  it  Is  not  Just 
a  struggle  between  tbe  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  between  capitalism  and 
communism  as  two  economic  systems,  or 
between  West  and  East,  or  between  tbe  free 
world  and  the  Soviet-dominated  world. 
Pundamentally.  It  Is  a  conflict  between  two 
phlloeophles  of  life,  two  concepta  as  to  the 
natiire  of  man.  which  means  two  conoepta 
as  to  the  nature  of  Ood.  or  whether  there 
Is  a  Ood,  and  a  moral  law  in  the  tmiverse. 

When  all  our  people  understand  the 
true  nature  of  the  struggle,  as  our  Pres- 
ident does,  we  will  end  our  idle  dreaming 
that  a  Korean  ceasefire  means  an  end  of 
the  conflict.  We  will  also  recognize  that 
military  and  ecoiunnic  mobilization  can- 
not succeed  without  full  mobilization  of 
the  spiritual  forces  in  our  civilization. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  stated  more 
cogently  than  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  12.  1953: 

It  la  a  SriarruAL  SrtnooLx 

At  Minneapolis,  President  Eisenhower  re- 
minded us  that  the  struggle  of  the  free  world 
today  Is  one  which  engages  "every  aspect  of 
our  lives."  He  touched  on  military,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  other  phases  of  it. 
Ttoen,  climaxing  this  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  struggles,  he  said: 

"It  is  a  spiritual  struggle — ^for  one  of 
communism's  basic  assumptions  about  the 
nattire  of  men  is  that  they  are  incapable 
of  ruling  themselves.  Incapable,  the  Com- 
munista say.  of  attaining  the  spiritual  stand- 
ards and  strength  to  solve  national  problems 
when  these  require  voluntary  personal  sac- 
rifices for  the  common  welfare." 

The  President's  perceptive  statement  goes 

to  the  heart  of  the  great  conflict — two  con- 

^  cepta  of  man.    And  these  derive  from  dlffer- 

•  Ing  concepta  of  Ood.    We  should  make  more 
progress  In  combating  communism  If  we  un- 

•  derstood  this  more  clearly  and  used  more 
'  consciously  and  confidently  the  idea-weapons 

a  superior  concept  of  man  funiishea. 


The  military,  political,  economic,  and  Ide- 
ological claims  of  communism  would  cause 
rauch  less  trouble  were  they  not  fired  by 
the  fsnaticUm  of  a  counterfeit  rellglou. 
This  must  in  the  end  be  overcome  not  by 
force  or  suppression  but  by  the  devotion 
inspired  by  true  religion,  with  Ita  truth 
proved  in  daily  living. 

Communism's  god  is  a  paternalistic  state, 
supposedly  omnipotent  and  providing  a  ma- 
terial paradise  for  a  kind  of  man  who  sup- 
posedly has  no  need  /or  spiritual  goods,  for 
truth,  liberty,  and  Justice.  Inadequately  as 
the  free  world  yet  understands  and  practices 
true  religion.  It  does  have  a  Ood,  who  as  a 
loving  Pather  supplies  His  children  with 
spiritual  Ideas  which — in  the  measure  they 
are  accepted  and  used — eiuible  each  Indi- 
vidual to  meet  his  needs. 

Conununism's  god.  the  state,  man-created 
like  the  idols  of  old.  demands  sacrifice,  but 
reUes  chiefly  on  the  power  of  coercive  collec- 
tivism. It  claims  greater  efflclency  than  free 
systems,  but  actually  can  never  mateh  ttie 
harmonious  effectiveness  of  voluntary  co- 
operation achieved  by  men  who  have  grasped 
even  faintly  the  measure  of  their  own  ca- 
pacities as  sons  of  Ood  or  sensed  the  mean- 
ing of  brotherhood. 

The  free  worid  possesses  superior  spiritual 
weapons  In  this  basic  striiggle.  But  it  must 
use  them.  We  see  examples  of  faUure  every 
day.  We  see  free  men  accepting  the  Com- 
munist estimate  of  them — as  "Incapable  of 
ruling  thenvselves.  Incapable  •  •  •  of  at- 
taining the  spiritual  standards  and  strength 
to  solve  national  problems."  The  President 
could  well  have  added  "International  i»x}b- 
lems."  for  In  them  the  common  welfare  often 
appears  harder  to  discern— as  Korea  is  U- 
lustratlng.         —      -    - 

Every  pursuit  of  a  selflsb  advantage  that 
confllcta  with  the  common  good,  every  pres- 
sure group  seeking  special  privileges,  every 
thoughtless  or  deliberate  stirring  of  hate  and 
svisplclon — all  these  are  visible  failures  to 
reach  the  "spiritual  standards"  the  President 
mentioned.  But  If  we  recognise  that  this  la 
essentially  a  "spiritual  atrugg^"  and  learn 
better  to  use  the  weapons  that  "are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  Ood  to  the  pull- 
ing down  at  strongholds"  we  shall  progress 
in  overcoming  the  "darkness  of  this  world." 


Trip-Uaskif  Bffl  (IL  R.  3203)  as  Re- 
ported by  CMBMttec  m  laterstate  aad 
FoKifB  ComMce  Is  Favwed  bjr  All 
Types  aad  Kiads  of  Producers,  SkqH 
pers,  tad  Maay  Types  of  Motor  Car- 
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Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  I  include  in  my  remarks  a  list  of 
those  individuals  and  organizations  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Poreign  Commerce  in  favor  of 
the  trip-leasing  bill.  H.  R.  3203.  designed 
to  preclude  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  making  any  regulation 
that  would  fix  a  compulsory  time  for 
leasing  a  vehicle  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tices that  now  prevail,  and  for  many 
years  have  prevailed,  and,  as  permitted 
by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935.    The 


names  and  the  page  number  of  their 
testimony  are  as  follows: 

0BC.\NIZATI0NS     Alto    INUVWOALS    WHO    SVB- 
MITTEO  TSSTIMONT  PAVOaiNO  EMACTMCNT  OT 

H.  R.  3303 

1.  American  Parm  Bureau  Pederatloa. 
Washington.  D.  C.  (Matt  Triggs.  p.  23) . 

2.  The  National  Orange.  Washington.  D.  C. 
(Lloyd  Halvoraen.  p.  S3). 

8.  National  Parmers  Union.  Waahington. 
D.  C.  (Angiis  McDonald,  p.  67).  -i 

♦.  National  CouncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, Washington.  D.  C.  (Charles  P.  Hawea. 
p.  43). 

5.  United  Preah  Prilt  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. Washington.  D.  C;  Western  Growers 
Association.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Idaho  Ship- 
pers Association.  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho  (Diir- 
ward  Seals,  p.  354). 

6.  Northwest  Horticultural  Council.  Yak- 
Una,  Wash.;  Washington  State  Apple  Com- 
mission; Winter  Pear  Oontrol  Committee; 
Hood  River  TTalBc  Association:  Rogue  River 
Valley  Trafllc  AssociaUon;  Wenatchee  VaUey 
Traffic  AssocUtlon;  Yakima  Valley  Traffic  As- 
sociation (Ernest  Palk.  p.  80). 

7.  International  Apple  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (Samuel  Fraser,  p.  336) . 

a  National  Plshertes  Institute.  Inc..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  (V.  L.  Hodges,  p.  73) . 

9.  Orowers  and  Shippers  League  of  Flor- 
ida. Oriando.  Pla.  (Gordon  Stedman.  p.  329). 

10.  National  Live  Stock  Producers  Aasocia- 
tlon,  Chicago,  Hi.;  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association;  National  Wool  Growers 
Association;  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle 
Raisers  Association;  Texas  Sheep  and  Ooat 
Raisers  Association   (Lee  J.  Quaaey.  p.  82). 

11.  Motor  Carriers  Leasing  Conference.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (Howell  EUls.  p.  60). 

12.  Milton  E.  Dlehl.  attorney.  Washington. 

D.  C.  (p.  378).  ^ 

IS.  Middle  Atlantic  Transportation  Co., 
Inc.,  Hew  Britain.  Conn.  (D.  L.  Stithertand. 
p.  803). 

14.  MazweU  W.  WriUa.  attorney.  Orlando. 

FU.  (p.  343). 

15.  American  Association  ot  Nurserymen, 
Inc..  Washington,  D.  C.  (Richard  P.  White. 

p.  91)- 

16.  Private  Carrier  Conference,  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  (Joaeph  B.  Keller,  p.  294). 

17.  California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit 
League,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  {J.  A.  Mont- 
gomery, p.  87). 

18.  Oalry  Industry  Committee,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  (M.  H.  Brightman.  p.  509). 

19.  Plorlda  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. Orlando,  Fla.  (LaMonte  Graw.  p.  615). 

20.  Georgia  Peach  Industry.  Macon.  Oa. 
(W.  C.  Bewley.  p.  814) . 

21.  Vegetable  Growers  Asaociation  of 
America,  Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  (Hon. 
Kaxl  C.  King,  Member  of  Congress,  SUte  of 
Pennsylvania,  pp.  16  and  607). 

22.  Missoiul  Farmers  Association.  ColuBi- 
bla.  Mo.  (Fred  V.  Helnkel.  p.  SttO). 

33.  National  Association  of  Commissioners. 
Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture  (J. 
Roy  Jones,  p.  319). 

24.  National  Association  of  Hothouse  Veg- 
etable Growers,  Torre  Haute,  Ind.  (O.  Keith 
Owen.  p.  86). 

25.  National  Council  of  Private  Motor 
Truck  Ovmers.  Washington,  D.  C.  (0.  S. 
Decker,  p.  291). 

26.  National  Onion  Association.  Kenton. 
Ohio  (Verll  Baldwin,  p.  88). 

27.  Salem  County  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Salem,  N.  J.  (B.  O.  Wegner.  p.  510). 

28.  Texas  Citrus  and  Vegetable  Orowers 
and  Shippers,  Harlingen.  Tex.  (WUlis  R. 
Deines.  p.  89). 

29.  Texas  Farm  Bijreau  Federation.  Waoo. 
Tex.  (J.  Walter  Hammond,  p.  445). 

30.  Armour  &  Co,  Chicago.  lU.  (Paul  B. 
Blanchard.  p.  396). 

31.  AAA  Transportation,  Inc.,  IndianapoUa. 
Ind.  (H.  W.  Speyer,  p.  209) . 
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as.  Fvter  A.  Berandd.  freight  broka. 
pbiladelphU.  Pm.   (Antbony  P.  Beroackl.  p. 

SCO). 

S3.  Bolton  BroUcr.  Inc.,  Oommeree,  O*. 
(W.  D.  BotUm.  p.  808) . 

34.  Safeway  Truck  Lines.  Inc..  azKl  otb«»,» 
Cbieago.  m.  ( Jawpb  II.  Scan  Ian,  pp.  282  and 

424). 

36.  Super  Ttn^ing  Co..  Inc..  ICtnneapoUa. 
Minn.  (Leonard  T.  Juster.  p.  614). 

3«.  Bon.  Kit  CxutaoT.  Member  of  Congrtss. 
Bute  of  Micblgan  (p.  70). 

37.  Hon.  Jtmm  J.  Dkhpset.  Memhfr  of 
Oongrcsa.  Scate  of  Hew  McxMo   (p.  387). 

38.  Karl  D.  Loca,  Solicitor,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  bebaU  at  Sec- 
retary of  Agrtcultur*  (p.  393). 


R«voll  ki  B«rlBi 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 

am 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  MnmxaoTA 
HI  TBM  BOU8B  OP  RBPBBSKHTA'IlVKi 

Friday.  June  19,  1953 

ICr.  JUIX>.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  in 
Berlin  the  myth  that  all  the  Russian- 
dominated  peoples  are  happy  and  con- 
tented and  enthusiastically  supporting 
their  "democratic"  regimes  was  dra- 
matically exploded  when  thousands  of 
Bast  German  citisens  faced  tanks  and 
guns  in  a  demonstration  against  the 
Russian  dictatorship.  The  importance 
of  these  demonstrations  in  the  struggle 
against  oommimism  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch. St  Paul.  Minn.,  of  June  17.  1953: 
Revolt  tw  BxaLiK 

Row  we  have  a  real  "peace  offensive**  and 
It's  not  the  one  the  Soviet  Government  has 
been  springing.  It  has  been  made  by  the 
stout  people  of  Cast  Berlin,  who  today  have 
risen  by  the  scores  of  thousands  to  continue 
the  protests  and  demonstrations  begun  on 
Txiesday. 

The  Bast  Berllners  can  be  put  down.  Mar- 
tial law  has  been  declared  and  tanks  and  ma- 
chine guns  rule  the  streets.  But  what  never 
can  be  put  down  is  this  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Cast  Berllners  have  ex- 
pressed what  Is  undoubtedly  In  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  the  unhappy  satellite  countries 
all  the  way  from  the  3i^tlc  to  the  Black  Sea. 
and  from  Poland  to  Austria.  It  is  revolt,  and 
the  news  must  shake  the  Kremlin  to  its 
foundations. 

Klght  years  of  tyranny  have  not  made  duti- 
ful slaves  out  of  those  people.  And  If  the 
Russian  armies  ever  march,  the  Kremlin  can 
eoont  on  nothing  from  those  people.    Would 


the  saUUtta  anntos  march  wltli  as  against 
the  Russians?  How  many  divisions  would 
Russia  t  ave  to  htAd  back  to  watch  the  hostile 
populations  along  the  supply  routes  of  ita 
main  st  iking  force? 

The  lebellion  ot  the  Bast  Berllners  Is  a 
symbol.  It  stands  for  Soviet  faUure  In  east- 
em  Eur<  <pe  and  perhaps  in  Russia  itself.  Here 
must  ir  fact  be  a  major  key  to  the  peace 
offensivd.  The  Soviet  Government  sues  for 
peace  b  cause  it  knows  it  cannot  make  war. 

The  leal  makers  of  peace  today  are  the 
satelliU  people,  led  by  the  East  Berllners. 
They  ar  i  the  ones  who  are  forcing  the  Krem- 
lin to  e  lange  Its  tune.  They  will  be  among 
the  auttKHs  of  real  peace  if  it  ever  comes. 

The  <  vents  in  East  Berlin  today  also  tear 
sway  seme  fancy  Soviet  camouflage.  In  re- 
cent yeirs  the  fiction  has  been  maintained 
that  th4  peace  Is  kept  in  East  Berlin  and  East 
Oermazy  generally  by  the  people's  police. 
This  is  a  semimllltary  force,  the  nucleus  of 
futuie  Conunxuilst  army — siKh  was  the 
the  Soriet  plan.  Since  1948  the  Russian 
troops  ( if  occupation  have  been  little  in  evl- 
They  have  been  kept  back  and  out 


sentatlvc.  of  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin,  which 
urges  the  creation  of  a  special  congressional 
committee  to  investigate  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Soviet  aggression  against 
the  Baltic  States;  we  further  urge  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  submit  tha 
case  of  the  present  enslavement  of  our  na- 
tions and  tlie  inhuman  practices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  tending  to  physi- 
cally annihilate  the  nations  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  to  the  United  Nations  for 
consideration;  finally  we  declare  our  faith  In 
the  fraternity  of  the  Baltic  peoples  and  In 
the  BoUdant^  of  all  Comonimist-cnalaved 
nations  in  their  fight  for  freedom  and  for 
restoration  of  their  Independence  and  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  of  Europe 
and  solemnly  warn  the  free  world  against 
being  trapped  by  the  treacherous  Communist 
peace  campaign. 


*A\istin  Truck  Service.  Inc..  Waukegan. 
m.;  Budreck  Truck  Line.  Chicago,  nu  Uoyd 
A.  Campau,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Central  and 
Southern  Truck  Lines,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chi- 
cago Southern  Transportation  Co..  Chicago, 
HI.;  Chicago  Trailer  Transport,  Inc..  Chicago, 
111.;  Chrlspens  Truck  Lines.  Inc.,  Chicago, 
III.;  Distributors  Service  Co..  Chicago,  III.; 
Xllsworth  Freight  Lines.  Inc.,  Sagle  Grove. 
Iowa;  Lance  Motor  Transportation  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, ni.;  Lee  Brothers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  in.; 
Mid  States  Trailer  Transport.  Inc.,  Chicago, 
lU. 

NoTBB. — (1)  Page  numbers  Indicated  refer 
to  page  ntnnber  In  printed  hearings  on  H.  R. 
3203  before  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  April-May  1953.  (2) 
Name  indicated  parenthetically  refers  to  rep- 
resentative testifying  or  submitting  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  organltation. 
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In  the  first  flash  of  trouble  is  that 
Those  were  Russian  tanks  and  Rus- 
sian niachlne  guns  and  Russian  soldiers 
mannlig  them  that  today  took  over  the 
of  East  Berlin.  They  will  subdiie  the 
rebels.  I  >ut  they  will  not  subjugate  them  any 
more  n  >w  than  in  the  past;  in  fact  quite  the 
contrai  ir- 
is the  beginning  of  big  trouble  for  the 
Government,  and  it  may  mark  the 
openini ;  of  a  new  and  far  more  hopeful  period 
of  hist  try. 
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Tuesdav,  June  16,  1953 
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KBISTKN   of   Wisconsin.     Mr. 

.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 

adopted  at  the  BalUc  free- 

and  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Leon- 

Vahter,   president  of  the  Baltic 

Freedom  Committee: 

the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Socialist  Republics,  after  Its  infamous 
et  deal  with  mtler  Germany  by  de- 
processes  In  June  1940,  Invaded  with 
forces  the  indei>endent  Republics 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  sup- 
their  freedom:  and 

the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin,  after 
occupied   the  Baltic   States  and  in 
break  the  resistance  of  the  freedom- 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lltbu- 
Itegan  there  a  regime  of  terror,  mass 
mass  murder,  and  started  during  the 
}f  June  13  to  14.  1941.  mass  deporta- 
the  Baltic  [>eoples  to  the  remote  and 
regions  of  Soviet  Russia,  where  they 
djffng  in  the  huge  farced  labor  camps: 
be  it 
That  we  solemnly  and  forcefiUly 
against  this  act  of  flagrant  aggres- 
these   Inhuman   practices  of  the 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  we  declare 
satisfaction  with  the  alms  of  the 
of  the  United  States  directed  toward 
liberation  of  the  Soviet-enslaved  states 
and  eastern  Europe,  and  we  pledge 
to  this  policy  by  ail  means  at 
d^posal;    we    wholeheartedly    support 
231.  concerning  the  Baltic  States, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Chablsi  J.  KnsTxif,  Hepre- 
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by  the  Honorable  < 


Tariff  Reciprocity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAilvlS 
Tuesday,  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  an  article  from  the  June  15.  1953.  la- 
sue  of  the  Freeman,  by  Dr.  N.  I.  Stone, 
an  economist  who  has  specialized  in  the 
tariff  and  foreign  trade  during  his  many 
years'  service  in  the  Capital.  As  chief 
economist  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Board,  he  participated  in  negotiations  of 
a  number  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  nations. 

The  article  follows: 

TaBDT  Racipaocinr 
<By  H.  L  Btont) 

In  the  nght  of  congressional  oppoaltlon  to 
the  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, urged  by  the  President,  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  n's  recent  caU  for  free  trade  has 
startled  the  Nation. 

The  chief  support  In  Congress  for  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  tariff  policy  comes  from 
the  Democratic  contingent.  •  •  • 

On  the  eve  of  a  vote  by  Congress  deciding 
this  issue  it  might  be  enllc^tening  to  Its 
members  as  well  as  to  a  new  generation  of 
citlaens — Republican  in  particular — to  take 
a  look  at  an  almost  forgotten  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  foreign  relations.  Tliey  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  discover  that  it  was 
Republican  rather  than  Democratic  states- 
men of  an  earlier  day  who  set  the  precedent 
for  Mr.  Ford's  radical  proposal. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  the  leading  statesman 
of  that  day,  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Harrison  administration,  and 
unsuccessful  Republican  candidate  for  Prcci* 
dent,  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  offering  a 
customs  union  to  all  the  Latin  American 
countries.  He  succeeded  in  winning  the 
support  of  a  Republican  Congress.  On  May 
24,  1888,  President  Harrison  approved  an  act 
passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  Preaident 
"to  arrange  a  conference  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republics  of  Mex- 
ico, Central  and  South  America.  Haiti.  San 
Domingo,  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil."  Point 
2  of  the  8  measures  on  the  conference  agenda 
called  for  "measures  toward  the  formation 
of  an  American  Customs  Union." 

Sixteen  months  later  the  International 
American  Conference  convened  in  Washing- 
ton. The  delegates  appointed  a  committee 
on  the  customs  lUtion  which,  after  8  months, 
was  unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion. 
The  committee  rejected  the  idea  of  a  customs 
union  that  Implied  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
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oion  tariff  appUoaUe  to  aU  the  countries  ta 
the  union,  which  It  found  impractical. 

As  an  alternative,  the  majority  suggested 
the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties  among 
American  nations  interested;  if  these  proved 
successful,  they  might,  through  gradual  ex- 
tension, ultimately  "reach  imrestricted  reci- 
procity or  free  trade  among  some  or  aU  tha 
American  natioiu." 

The  minority,  consisting  of  the  delegates 
from  Argentina  and  Chile,  was  unwilling  to 
go  even  that  far  and  submitted  its  own  reso- 
lution: "to  reject  the  tvoject  of  a  customs 
.Bnion  between  the  nations  of  America." 
A  The  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Vnlted  Ststes  came  then,  as  it  has  at  nearly 
•very  Pan  American  Conference  since,  from 
Argentina.  lU  delegate  reproached  the 
United  States  for  duties  on'  Argentine  prod- 
ucts, particularly  vrool.  In  vain  did  the 
United  States  delegates  argue  that  their  pro- 
posal of  free  trade  would  relieve  Argentina 
of  theee  onerotM  duties  and  would  secura 
duty-free  admission  of  her  wool  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  end.  It  was  not  Argentina's  opposi- 
tion that  defeated  the  free  trade  proposal, 
but  considerations  of  revenue.  The  confer*- 
enoe  was  not  devoid  of  useful  and  perma- 
nent results.  Out  of  it  grew,  among  other 
things,  the  organisation  first  eaUed  the 
Burvau  of  American  Bepublica.  and  now 
known  as  the  Pan  American  Union,  with 
headquarters  In  a  beautiful  marble  buUding 
in  Washingtoo. 

UPUSLKAlfS  nvnuTS  KBCmoCRT 
Blaine's  magnificent  vision,  although  fun- 
damentally sound,  proved  too  far  ahead  o* 
his  time.  The  argtmient  that  import  duties 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  because  they 
constituted  "the  main  source  of  revenue  of 
all  the  American  nations"  was  not  mere 
rhetoric.  In  the  United  States,  receipts  from 
customs  at  that  time  amounted  to  68  per- 
cent of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  other  American  countries 
the  percentage  was  much  higher,  customs 
yielding  the  bulk  of  the  revenue. 

Had  the  customs  revenue  at  that  time  con- 
stituted the  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
total  revenue  to  which  it  has  been  reduced 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Income  tax  (about 
1  percent  In  the  United  States  and  from  10 
to  30  percent  in  Latin  America).  Blaine's 
bold  Inltlstlve  might  have  met  a  better  fate. 
The  Blaine  move  for  a  customs  union  on 
the  American  Continent  proved  a  curtain- 
raiser  for  a  broader  movement,  in  a  geo- 
graphic sense.  It  started  with  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Act  of  1890.  which  raised  tariff  rates 
to  a  record  height.  Blaine  was  anxious  to 
keep  the  door  open  for  further  efforta  in 
support  of  the  resolution  adc^ted  by  the 
Pan-American  Conference  favoring  reciprocal 
tariff  agreements  between  American  coun- 
Uies. 

The  McKinley  bUl  of  1890  passed  the  Housa 
without  any  provision  for  reciprocity.  Secre- 
tary Blaine  used  his  Influence  to  secure  the 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  a  claxise  conferring 
upon  the  President  the  power  to  impose 
duties  on  sugar,  molasssa,  tea,  coffee,  and 
Ixidee.  if  any  country  "imposes  duties  or 
other  exactions  on  the  agricultural  or  other 
products  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  view 
of  the  free  introduction  of  sugar,  molasses, 
tea,  coffee,  and  hides  into  ths  United  States, 
he  may  deem  reciprocally  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable." 

Under  this  clause,  retaliatory  in  form 
rather  than  reciprocal,  tariff  agreements  were 
entered  into  with  six  Latin  American  Re- 
publics. In  return  for  the  free  admission 
of  the  products  mentioned,  these  countries 
I  educed,  and  in  some  cases  abolished  their 
duties  on  various  United  States  products, 
chiefly  agricultural.  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
concluded  similar  agreements  for  their  col- 
onies In  the  Caribbean.  France  and  Ger- 
many, interested  in  the  export  of  beet  sugar, 
also  entered  Into  reeiprooal  agreements  with 


the  United  SUtea.  Moae  of  ^mm  agreementi 
required  Senate  ratillaatton. 
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Such  were  the  modest  beginnings  of  tariff 
reciprocity  conceived  by  a  Bepubllean  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  passed  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, and  approved  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. 

These  Urlff  agreements  did  not  remain 
long  in  force.  They  came  to  an  end  In  1894 
when  the  Democratic  Congress  In  the  second 
Cleveland  administration  passed  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Act.  which  put  sugar  on  the  dutiable 
list,  for  revenue  only,  of  course.  Inciden- 
tally, the  duty  provided  protection  for  the 
Louisiana  cane  growers.  Two  years  later 
William  McKinley  was  elected  President,  and 
the  Republicans  regained  control  of  Con- 
gress. They  lost.no  time  in  passing  the 
Dingley  Act  raising  the  tariff  to  new  heights. 
This  time  they  retained  the  duty  on  sugar 
frankly  for  the  benefit  of  the  beet-sugar 
rtflners  of  Republican  Michigan  and  Utah. 

President  McKinley  now  assumed  the  lead- 
ership in  preesing  for  reciprocity.  The  Ding- 
ley  Act  provided  for  two  sets  of  reciprocity 
agreements.  One  section  of  the  act  author- 
ized the  President  to  grant  cerUln  reductions 
of  duty  on  wlnej,  brandies,  paintings,  and 
sUtuary  in  return  for  recriprocal  concessions, 
without  requiring  the  submission  of  the 
agreements  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
Another  section  provided  for  broad  reciproc- 
ity treaties  subject  to  rattfleattoo  by  the 
SenaU. 

A  number  of  treaties  with  European  coun- 
tries were  negotiated  and  became  known  as 
the  Kasson  treatise  after  John  Kasson.  whom 
McKinley  appointed  Special  Commissioner 
to  handle  the  more  ambitious  reciprocity 
treaties.  Howevw,  since  they  required  Sen- 
aU ratlflcation  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  which 
was  considered  hopelees.  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  never  allowed  them  to  reach  the 
floor  of  the  SenaU. 

President  McKinley  was  chagrined  at  the 
outcome  and  opened  his  second  term  with 
a  drive  for  the  adoption  of  the  Kasam  trea- 
ties. His  last  speech,  delivered  In  Buffalo 
on  the  eve  of  his  assassination,  was  eplto- 
xxUzed  by  the  phrase  "the  period  of  exclu- 
slveness  Is  past."  It  became  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  advocates  of  reciprocity  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

As  his  last  political  teeUment  it  was  faith- 
fully adhered  to  by  his  successors.  Theodore 
Roaeevelt  and  William  Howard  Taft.  Under 
the  leadership  of  these  three  Republican 
PresidenU,  the  reciprocity  p<^cy  was  incor- 
porated by  Republican  Congresses  in  the 
tariff  acts  of  their  day :  The  McKinley  Act  of 
1880.  the  Dingley  Act  of  1887,  and  the  Payne- 

Aldrlch  Act  at  1909.  

The  Democratic  opposition  In  Congrsn  la 
those  days  took  a  negative  attittide  towatrd 
reciprocity,  repeating  the  old  shibboleth  c€ 
"a  tariff  for  revenue  only."  However,  when 
the  Democratic  Party  came  to  power  in  191S 
it  adopted,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  two  understanding  Re- 
publican tariff  ideas:  A  Tariff  Commission 
and  tariff  reciprocity. 

•  •  •  '  •  • 

This  coalition  has  weakened  the  Hull  reci- 
procity agreemenU  In  many  ways,  notably 
by  adding  the  escape  clause  leaeivlng  the 
right  to  cancel  any  reduction  In  duty  If  the 
increased  ImporU  "threaten  serious  Injury  to 
the  domestic  Indttstry." 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  continuation 
of  reciprocity  has  attracted  little.  If  any. 
pubUc  attention.  It  Is  the  proposal  that 
the  trade  agreemenU  hereafUr  are  to  be 
Submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  tat 
prior  approval.  The  authors  of  this  pro- 
posal are  Indignant  in  their  denunciation  ot 
the  "usurpation"  by  the  Executive  of  powers 
vested  in  the  SenaU  by  the  Constitution. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  the  method  of  con- 
eluding  tariff  agreemenU  within  a  deflnlU 
framework  set  tq>  in  advance  by  OongrnM, 


as  distlnet  from  treaties  negotiated  by  the 
Bxeeutive  on  his  own  InltUtive,  was  con- 
ceived by  the  eminent  BepubUcan  leader. 
James  G.  Blaine,  and  Incorporated  by  tiiat 
"arch-priest  of  protection."  William  McKin- 
ley, in  the  Tariff  Act  at  1890,  and  reliux>rpo- 
rated  in  the  Republican  Tariff  AcU  of  1897 
(Dingley)  and  1909  < Payne- Aldrlch). 

If  the  move  to  require  approval  by  Con- 
gress of  every  tariff  agreement  were  to  suc- 
ceed, it  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  tar- 
iff reciprocity  as  it  has  been  practiced  in 
this  country  for  more  than  80  years.  Except 
for  the  treaties  with  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines providing  for  special  tariff  treatment 
when  we  severed  our  ties  vrlth  them  and  a 
treaty  with  Canada  (which  failed  to  take 
effect) ,  no  reciprocity  treaty  has  been  passed 
by  Congress  in  all  theee  years.  All  of  the 
several  such  treaties  negotiated  in  the  ad- 
ministrations of  WlUiam  McKinley  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  were  smothered  in  the  Sen- 
aU Finance  Committee. 

An  astuU  Republican  leader  once  put  his 
finger  on  the  fundammaUl  weakness  in  our 
tariff  setup  when  he  remarked  that  "the  tar- 
iff is  a  local  issue."  Every  Congressman  and 
Seiuitor  is  primarily  concerned  with  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  his  constituents  for  the 
protection  of  local  industries.  Whether  the 
local  inUrest  fits  into  the  picture  of  the 
broad  national  Interests  does  not  usually 
concern  him,  and  he  is  responsible  to  no  one 
for  that  aspect  of  his  legislative  record. 

Short  of  changing  the  Constitution,  the 
reciprocity  sysUm  as  it  has  developed  in  this 
country  offers  the  one  approach  by  which 
considerations  of  national  rather  than 
strictly  local  InteresU  can  be  given  due 
weight.  Congress  issues  a  broad  directive 
Indicating  the  maximum  concessions  which 
may  be  made  to  foreign  nations:  within  that 
framework  the  Executive  may  hegotiaU  for 
mutual  concessions.  In  such  negotiations 
the  relative  imporUnce  of  the  InUresU  in- 
volved naturally  determines  the  weight  at- 
tached to  tariff  concessions  on  varioits  lums, 
Tb  refer  the  agreement  back  to  Congress  for 
approval  would  open  the  gates  to  a  second 
round  of  logrolling  in  the  House  and  SenaU 
which  would  upset  the  dellcaU  balance  of 
reciprocity  arrived  at  afUr  months  of  nego- 
tiation with  some  30  nations.  The  changes 
made  by  Congress  would  require  further  ne- 
gotiation with  those  nations  and  endless 
shuttitng  between  Congress,  the  SUU  De- 
partment, and  the  foreign  caplUls  and  per- 
haps nItimaU  failure  to  reach  an  agreement. 

CAN  WS  MAIMTAIN  OUB  KXTOBT  TSADST 

It  is  ths  consensus  of  opinion  among 
American  economists  that  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  our  industries  has  been  due  not 
so  much  to  our  protective  Uriffs  as  to  free 
trade  among  our  SUtes,  which  has  created 
a  continent-wide  market  and  made  mass  pro- 
duction possible.  Europe,  cut  up  into  a 
number  of  relative  small  areas  surroimded 
by  tariff  walls,  has  limited  markeU  unable 
to  abaorb  the  large  volume  of  mass-produc- 
tion industries.  As  a  result,  the  United 
SUtes  has  the  workT*  lowsst  production 
costs  la  the  face  of  the  hl^est  wage  scales. 

The  world  is  hungry  for  our  manufactured 
goods,  and  only  the  shortage  of  dollars  keeps 
our  export  trade  from  t>elng  much  greater 
than  it  is.  We  must  buy  from  foreign  na- 
tions the  things  they  can  produce  more 
cheaply  than  we  do.  so  that  they  may  have 
the  dollars  with  which  to  buy  what  we  pro- 
duce  at  lower  coat. 

The  very  people  who  profess  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  system  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise seem  to  get  panicky  at  the  mention  at 
Increased  imporU  in  competition  with  our 
products.  The  Idea  that  our  great  industries 
would  be  put  out  of  business  by  competition 
from  other  cotmtries  whoss  Industries,  oper- 
ated on  a  much  smaller  scale,  are  greatly  be-< 
hind  otzts  In  equipment,  efficiency,  and  cm» 
paclty  for  volume  output.  Is  absurd.  Wit- 
ness Mr.  FOrdI  caU  for  free  trade. 
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Tiur,  BoC  All  tednrtrlM  inraniTii  «v  to 
Vted'S  pdro*»ctt*t^  or  «Aciency.  Soom  rf 
tiM  IP"*"**-  ludwitilM  MMl  Individual  oon- 
carns  iii«y  mat  te  ••  «^  equipped  to  mcM 
f  omen  eoaipatltlaa  becsoee  of  IneOetency 
»»wi  iimMin  use  of  ooctty  manual  lalMr:  toot 
tliat  is  hardljr  •  good  reaaon  for  taztnc  ^^ 
mllUon  people  for  thetar  benefit.  Some  would 
•nrrli*  la  epUe  at  charging  hlgber  prices 
•beeaiMe  of  ttwtr  ability  to  make  prompt  de- 
liveries and  to  render  spedal  awvlces  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  mantifacturer  across  the 
•eaa.  Some,  spurred  by  the  new  foreign  ccHn- 
petitlon,  would  adopt  Unprored  methods  or 
aMMliliHiij  that  would  give  them  the  ad- 
vaataga  over  the  new  compeUtor.  Thoee 
that  eouM  not  adjust  to  the  new  situation 
would  go  Into  another  buslnees  or  occupa- 
tion. Their  workers  would  find  employ- 
ment tn  other  plants  In  the  same  Indoatry 
or  In  the  enlarged  export  industries. 

The  extent  to  which  the  fear  of  an  In- 
Taslon  of  our  niarkets  by  foreign  competl- 
ton  ts  exaggerated  is  Indicated  by  this  state- 
ment by  Paul  O.  Hoffman: 

**A  most  liberal  estimate  of  the  volume  of 
competitive  goods  that  Europe  cotild  sen  In 
the  Utalted  States  even  in  the  year  1953  would 
be  leas  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars. 
This  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  should  be 
measured  against  the  total  production  of 
goods  in  the  United  States  of  $140  billion. 
Clearly  the  absorption  of  any  such  amount 
of  competitive  goods  (leas  than  I  percent  of 
our  domestic  production — ^NIS)  could  not 
have  appreciable  effect  upon  our  economy." 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  war  our  exports 
have  exceeded  imports  by  about  $5  billion  a 
year.  The  only  thing  that  has  enabled  us 
to  maintain  this  lopsided  balance  of  trade 
year  after  year  is  the  Marshall  plan,  under 
which  we  t&x  our  people  the  amount  of 
money  we  give  to  foreign  nations  to  enable 
them  to  pay  for  the  excess  of  our  exp<H^ 
over  imports.  When  we  stop  giving  away 
this  money,  our  exports  are  bound  to  drop 
by  that  amount  with  the  ensuing  loss  of 
wages  to  labor,  loss  of  profits  to  business, 
and  loss  of  taxes  to  the  Oovernment. 

We  present  to  the  world  a  curious  spec- 
tacle of  denouncing  oiu  allies  for  trading 
with  Communist  areas,  yet  by  tariff  bar- 
riers deny  to  them  the  only  alternative  mar- 
ket— the  United  States.  The  protectionist 
Members  of  Congress  fall  to  see  that  the  very 
survival  of  these  nations  is  at  stake,  unless 
they  have  access  to  either  of  these  markets. 
The  Conununist  bloc  is  ready  to  welcome 
them  with  open  arms.  Will  the  Republican 
I  awake  before  It  is  too  latcf 


EZTE39SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IK  THE  HOUSE  O^  BEPRSSEMTATEVES 

Monday,  June  IS.  1953 

Ifr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  bad  example  set  by 
our  Federal  Government  in  its  spending 
policies  during  recent  years  has  been 
reflected  in  equally  questionable  State 
fiscal  operations.  During  January  of 
this  year,  42  State  legislatures  went  into 
session.  In  some  two- thirds  of  these  leg- 
islatures, the  budgets  proposed  by  those 
charged  with  making  such  estimates  rec- 
ommended spending  at  levels  higher 
than  the  estimated  revenues.  Most  of 
these  States  are  fortimate  enough  to 
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Nation  J  Couc3  of  FanMr  Cooperatives 
Fav<  rs  Tr^-LeasiiV  >»  (H.  R.  3203) 
as  Kcportci  by  CwuHttcc  oa  Intcr- 
staii  and  FercigB  Coimaerce  aad  0^ 
ts  Amj  Asiwdniwt  Thereof 


£  XTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


HON 

or  MKW  Jl 

IN  TtDB  BOUSE  OF  BXPRSSENTA11VE3 
Fiidav.  /ttne  19.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  extensive  organ- 
IzatlODfe  representing  farmers'  coopera- 
tive business  organizations  is  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmers  Ckwperatives. 
It  has  piade  a  close  and  careful  study  of 
the  whole  subject  of  trip  leasing  as  ap- 
plies t>  agrictilture  products,  livestock, 
fish  an  d  shell  fisheries,  and  horticultural 
produ<ts.  subjects  of  exemption  imder 
the  M(  itor  Carrier  Act  of  1935.  and  the 
effect  m  cooperatives  of  the  recent  or- 
der mide  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commsslon  curtailing  right  to  lease 
trucks 

The  result  of  the  study  it  has  made  is 
coniiAi]  led  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  as 
chaiman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state a  nd  Foreign  Commerce. 

It  fe  vors  the  trip-leasing  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  and  is  opposed  to  any 
amencment  thereof. 

I  in  ;lude  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  above  referred  to.  It  reads  as 
follow^: 

KanoMAi.  CoTTNca  or  FAaMot 

COOPBUTIVSS. 

WashiJigton.  D.  C.  June  17. 19S3. 

.  3203  (trip  leasing). 
A.  WoLVEa-roM. 
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Chtiirman.  House  CommUtee  on  Inter- 
j  ^ate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  flouM 
qglce  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

WoLVBtTOM:    We   have   learned 
■  Intended  by  some  of  thoee  opposed 
trip-leasing  blU.  H.  R.  3203.  to  pro- 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  reported 
committee  whereby  the  prohibition 
set  forth  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
l^mmission's   authority   to  regulate 
dui  ation  of  leases  of  motor  Tehicles  os 
compensation    thereunder   shall   apply 
the  movement  inunediately  pre- 
was  of  ordinary  livestock,  fish   (in- 
shellflsh)    or   agricultural    (includ- 
horM^^^ural)  commodities  (not  Includ- 
ufactured  products)   exempt  under 
Istona  of  section  2ta  (b)   (6). 


$tMW|WWMW  p— odojJ  9tn  JO  StrnuoA  anm, 
might  make  tt  appear  at  first  reading  thsft 
n  la  Intended  to  pieeeive  to  agriculture  the 
full  use  of  trip-leaetag  and  other  short-term 
leasing  of  motor  vehicles  as  presently  prao- 
tloed.  A  careful  examination  of  the  word- 
ing, however,  and  coosidcratlon  of  bow  this 
amendment  would  apply  to  some  of  the  prac- 
tical operating  situations  Involved  In  mar- 
keting the  food  and  fiber  of  the  Nation,  will 
readily  show  that  this  amendment  wUl  nar- 
row the  effective  value  of  the  "agricultural 
commodities  exemption-  In  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act.  and  on  further  snalysls  might  prow 
even  more  injurious  to  agriculture  and  our 
total  economy  than  some  of  the  other  re- 
strictive amendments  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, considered  by  your  committee,  aad  ra- 
jeeted. 

I  diall  tartefly  set  forth  several  basic  ol>- 
Jectlons  to  the  proposed  amendment  which 
readily  come  to  mind,  to  Illustrate  how  the 
amendment  would  adversely  affect  tnuiapar> 
tation  fiexibllity: 

1.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  trucks 
owned  by  farmers  or  associations  of  farmers, 
which  derive  their  exemption  from  Federd 
regulation  under  section  303  (b).  <4a)  and 
<6)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  rather 
than  section  303  (b)  <6)  as  referred  to  tn 
the  proposed  amendment.  It  Is  certain  that 
tills  amendment  could  and  prtAably  would  be 
interpreted  so  that  such  trucks  oould  not 
be  leased  for  a  return  trip  from  market  even 
when  the  forward  movement  to  the  market 
consisted  of  agricultural  commodities. 

2.  There  are  many  trucks,  some  owned  by 
farmers,  others  by  sssociatlons  of  farmers, 
and  still  others  by  independent  motor  car- 
riers, which  haul  in  the  distributive  process 
farm  production  supplies  destined  ulti- 
mately, and  in  many  cases  directly  to  ths 
farm.  Under  the  proposed  amendment, 
trucks  could  not  be  utilized  for  a  return 
movement  under  lease  even  though  the 
movement  Immediately  preceding  involved 
Items  such  as  fertiliser.  Insecticides,  feed, 
farm  machinery,  and  other  similar  items  so 
essential  for  production  of  agrlcultiiral  com- 
modities and  so  closely  tied  in  with  farming 
operstlons. 

3.  The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit successive  trip  leases  no  matter  how 
essential  in  order  to  facilitate  a  movement 
of  agricultural  commodities.  To  Illustrate, 
a  truck  owned  by  Trucker  A  hauls  a  load  alt 
tobacco  from  a  point  In  Tennessee  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.  At  Richmond  he  leases  his  truck 
to  an  authorized  carrier  for  a  load  of  general 
freight  to  AshevUle.  N .  C.  At  Ashevllle,  N.  C, 
rather  than  return  empty  to  Tennessee,  his 
home  base,  Tmcker  A  has  an  opportunity  to 
lease  his  truck  to  an  authorized  carrier  for 
a  load  to  his  area  of  origin  in  Tennessee. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the  truck 
oouM  not  be  leased  Just  for  the  trip  from 
Ashevllle,  N.  C.  to  the  Tennessee  point  be- 
cause "the  movement  Immediately  preced- 
ing" was  not  of  exempt  cargo  as  described  in 
the  amendment,  llierefore  the  truck  must 
retvim  empty  trotn  Ashevllle,  N.  C,  to  Ten- 
nessee. The  practice  of  engaging  In  more 
than  one  trip-lease  operation  in  returning 
to  the  area  of  origin  is  very  common  and 
essential  in  Implementation  of  the  "agrlcul- 
Xxaal  commodities  exemption." 

4.  Under  the  proposed  amendment,  trucks 
which  normally  operate  under  the  exemption 
tn  section  203  (b)  (6)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  could  not  be  leased  for  a  single 
trip  or  other  short  periods  by  authorized  car- 
riers for  hauling  manufactured  products 
during  those  off-season  periods  when  such 
trucks  were  not  needed  for  the  hauling  ol 
agricultural  commodities.  ^ 

The  above  objections  deal  only  with  points 
wherein  the  proposed  amendment  is  basically 
imsatlafactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  agri- 
Ciilture.  There  are,  we  believe,  objections  to 
tiie  proposed  amendment  of  even  more  far- 
reaching  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
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sound  public  policy.    I  AaU  Mfer  to  only 
tvo  of  these  matters. 

6.  The  economic  justlfleatloii  to  lease 
tniclB  for  any  needed  period  la  the  same  for 
those  authorised  carriers  whose  trucks  never 
haul  agricultural  or  othn  exempt  commodi- 
ties, or  only  occasionally,  as  for  those  car- 
riers whose  trucks  on  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding movement  hauled  exempt  conmiodi- 
ties. 

It  oould  be  argued  that  as  a  concession  to 
agriculture,  the  amendment  to  be  proposed 
has  some  merit.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
principle,  equity,  or  the  Interests  oT  the  pub- 
lic generally,  including  all  groups. 

6.  finally,  the  amendment  would  provide 
•  wide  area  for  administrative  abuse  by  thoee 
4emon6tr«ted  to  be  unsympathetic  to  the 
policy  established  by  Congress  in  the  agrl- 
ciiltural  commodities  exemption;  would 
lesult  tn  a  new  line  of  eases  before  the  Com- 
mission and  In  the  courts  costly  to  shippers, 
carriers  and  the  Gtovemment;  and  would 
practically  Invite  wholesale  violations  since 
obvloiisly  neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  oould  be 
^ovlded  with  the  personnel  to  make  any 
pretense  at  determining  whether  the  move- 
ment immediately  preeedlng  the  movement 
of  trucks  under  lease,  was  a  movement  of  any 
of  the  types  of  commodities  q;>ecifled  in  the 
amendment. 

The  admlalairattve  difflculties  under  pres- 
ent kkw  which  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  described 
before  your  committee  in  recent  public  hear- 
ing and  the  claimed  need  of  the  Commission 
for  more  personnel  and  more  funds,  would 
manifestly  be  mulUplled  many-fold  if  the 
proposed  amandment  should  be  adopted. 

Ws  believe  the  above  reasons  provide  suf- 
ficient justification  to  request  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  be  rejected  and  the  bill 
as  reported  by  your  committee  be  adopted. 
We  respecUuUy  urge  your  best  cflorU  to 
that  end. 

filacerely  yours. 

It.  Jaacss  BaaMAifsoM.  Jr.. 

General  CouiueL 


and  women  wtth  average  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $49,  for  a  total  of  more  than 
$l»^  billion.  Our  railroad  retirement 
pension  system  lists  250.000  recipients 
receiving  total  benefits  of  some  $361  mll- 
Uon in  1952.  At  the  same  time,  private 
pension  planning  has  expanded  to  a 
point  where  some  11,500.000  Americans 
are  now  covered  by  Industrial  pensions. 
Twenty  years  ago,  only  about  one  and  a 
half  million  were  Included. 

In  the  planning  process,  the  provisions 
for  more  and  more  of  our  citizens  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  voluntary  re- 
tirement must  be  carefully  considered. 
It  is  certain  to  become  a  major  item  oi 
the  national  budget  in  the  near  future. 


Wbat  We  Caa  LsM*  FrsM  Ow  Mistakes  b 
Korea  if  We  WUl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

MonOaif.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years 
ago,  the  average  age  of  the  American  peo- 
ple was  19.  Half  of  our  population  was 
below  voting  age.  Today,  more  than  half 
of  the  total  population  is  over  30  years 
old.  The  age  of  65  has  become  a  yard- 
stick for  retirement.  In  1900  only  about 
1  million  Americans  were  65  or  over. 
Today  11.500,000  of  us  are  at  this  age 
level.  In  1960,  the  figures  indicate  that 
some  16  million  of  our  senior  citizens  win 
be  active  and  alert  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. As  the  number  increases,  retire- 
ment and  pension  programing  becomes 
an  important  concern  for  the  Nation. 
Under  the  present  old-age  assistance 
program,  some  2.660.000  people  received 
an  average  of  $48  per  month  from  the 
funds  set  op  by  Uncle  Sam,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  State  governments. 
The  Federal  program  of  old-age  insur- 
ance provided  last  year  for  3^00,000  men 
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EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.iUDD 

or  umtnaOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BE3PRBSENTATXVB8 

Friday.  June  19,  1H3 

Mr.  JUIH>.    Mr.  Speaker,  mder  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  article: 
KoBBUf  AKMisncx  Has  TzaotLT  Lbssom 
Foa  Us 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrar) 
Ending  without  winning  ttie  Korean  war  Is 
bad  enoogh.    It  has  undermined  the  pansa- 
tlge  ot  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  United 
States.    It  has  given  vast  encouragement  to 
tL«  Chinese  Communists,  as  their  ferocious 
last-minute  offensive  in  order  to  gain  a  oouple 
of  mountains  amply  demonstrates. 

The  armistice  can  however  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  it  causes  us  to  identify  the  facton 
that  have  brought  it  about. 

uwim  8TATCS  xKAonrass 
Chief  among  these  was  our  unreadiness  to 
pay  the  price  of  our  policy.  As  Wayne  Geis- 
idnger.  Syngman  Rhee's  former  United 
States  adviser,  has  demonstrated,  at  the  be- 
ginning our  objective  was  the  same  as 
Rhee's.  namely,  the  unification  of  all  Korea 
by  arms.  The  offensive  up  to  the  Yalu  at 
the  end  of  1950  proved  this  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

But  when  Red  China  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Red  Korea,  various  kinds  of  ob- 
jectors to  intervention  came  together.  There 
were  the  American  Isolationists  who  want  us 
to  fight  wars  only  on  American  solL  There 
were  the  American  generals  who  wanted  no 
war  (or  only  a  very  Uttle  war)  In  Asia. 
(These  were  the  same  who  had  kept  South 
Korea  semidlsarmed  and  who  refused  the 
offers  of  troope  by  other  U.  N.  countries  un- 
less these  coxmtries  were  able  to  furnish 
supplies  for  them.)  There  were  the  allied 
European  peoples  and  governments  who 
wanted  us  to  reserve  our  entire  strength 
lor  defending  them.  And  there  were  cer- 
tain Asian  governments  led  by  Nehru  ot 
India  who  were  detemsined  to  prevent  an- 
other white  victory  over  Asians. 

These  groups  wanted  to  cloee  down  the 
Korean  war  as  soon  as  possible  and  at  al- 
most any  price.  So  they  first  Invited  an 
armistice  offer  and  then  suggested  that  it 
oould  at  least  be  locked  Into.  NaturaUy. 
once  we  looked  into  any  such  off».  we  were 
lost.  Dictatosahlps  can  turn  their  fighting 
oa  aiMl  off  Uka  a  tauoet.    Ones  a  democxacy 


•tops  fighting.  It  eaa  hardly  ever 
i>g^m  Th«  people  wUl  not  stand  for  it. 
Partioularly.  they  will  not  again  reactivate 
a  war  which  their  leaders  insist  they  mtist 
ttoi  win. 

Therefore,  once  we  accepted  the  princi- 
ple ot  an  Ineonclusive  armistice,  nothing  but 
tpgan*  provocation  by  the  enemy  could  have 
galvanized  our  citizenry  into  approving  an- 
other attencqpt  to  win. 

WKAKKMXD  TXaXS 

As  a  result — this  could  be  foreseen  2  years 
ago — ^we  have  progressively  whittled  down 
our  armistice  eoaditiona  vntu  not  much 
remains  but  a  thoroughly  eqnivoeal  altvav 
tion. 

TO  justify  this  UBJustifled  siuxender. 
United  States  champions  ot  retreat  are  in- 
venting the  most  extraordinary  legenda. 
They  are  sajring  that  the  armistice  demon- 
stratea  that  we  lacked  the  strength  to  over- 
come Red  China  or  Indeed  to  win  any  war 
in  Asia.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  with 
one-third  of  our  military  power  we  had  just 
brought  to  book  a  far  tougher  enemy  thaa 
Red  Chiiia.  xuunely,  imperial  Japan. 

No.  there  Is  but  one  explanation  for  tlkla 
armistice — lack  of  wllL 

Those  in  high  place  who  have  meekly 
yielded  to  defeatists  at  home  and  abroad  wiU 
have  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  their 
decision.  If  the  armistice  turns  out  b«4ly. 
they  will  have  no  valid  excuse. 

KonicBK  aasuLTS 

Those  of  us  who  diaapproved  of  any  armis- 
tice short  of  victory  (and  still  do)  can  still 
perhaps  minimize  the  harmful  results  of  oat 
lack  of  moral  courage. 

This  armistice  could  cost  the  further  loss 
of  Indochina.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
even  if  this  entails  further  fighting. 

It  oould  cost  us  a  pro-Communist  switch 
In  Japanese  policy.  This  would  be  the  prel- 
ude to  our  exptilslon  from  Asia. 

Worst  at  tm.  it  could  inaugurate  a  new 
period  of  phoney  "cooperation"  with  Chinese 
or  Russian  Communists  whose  deepest  per- 
manent wish  is  to  destroy  us  and  all  we  stand 
for.  This  would  be  the  threshold  to  further 
defense  economy  on  the  part  of  our  legi^a- 
tors  and  culminate  In  a  new  world  war. 

The  only  way  we  can  prevent  our  unhappy 
retreat  in  Korea  from  leading  to  greater  dis- 
asters is  to  make  this  surrender  the  lask 
From  now  on.  what  we  must  seek,  or  create 
whenever  we  can,  Is  a  doeen  Syngman  Rheea, 
patriots  who  put  country  above  exi>ediency 
and  who  are  ready,  If  necessary  to  go  down 
fighting. 

This  to  my  mind  la  the  real  Isbsob  of  tbs 
Korean  armistice. 


Mstor  Carriers,  Shippers,  CooperaliTes, 
Africollval  Livestodc,  Fish  ud  SImI 
Fisheries,  and  Hsrtknitiiral  Prodaccrs 
Favw  Tff^  Leashf  BiU  (H.  R.  S203) 
Rcpoitea  by  Cawwttee  ••  Interstate 
ami  Fore^fa  Conmerce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  WEW  jaasEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19.  1953 
Mr.  WOLVERTON.    The  widespread 
support  for  the  trip  leasing  bill— H.  R. 
3203 — as  reported  by  the  Oommlttee  on 
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Xalentate  and  ForelgB  Ouumieite  i»«vl- 
deoced  by  the  mimeroas  wad  ▼arled  tele- 
grams and  letters  I  hare  received,  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  chairman  of  the  com* 
mlttee. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  some 
of  these  commxmications.  from  many 
different  States,  as  evidence  of  this  wlde- 
q;>read  interest  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. If  space  permitted.  I  could  pre- 
sent similar  communications  from  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  I  submit  ttie  fol- 
lowing as  illustrattve: 

WXLCR'S, 

m  Wxun  Obavb  Jinn  Co.,  iMC, 

WeatHOd,  M.  T.,  ««y  i4,  ifSJ. 
■ott.  Okau.b»  W<x.vBB*oir, 

Chairman,  Hoiue  Commttt00  on  tnttr- 
Ktate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House 
of  Representativea,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dkab  Bol:  Recent  statements  attributed 
to  tbe  Interstate  Oommeroe  Oommlsaton  to 
the  effect  "that  Its  pending  problbltlon 
•gainst  the  trtp-leasing  of  trucks  probably 
will  caxise  no  Increase  In  tbe  cost  of  agricul- 
tural eommodltles.  and  in  some  eases  wUl  re- 
cult  in  a  reduetkm  of  such  changes."  Is  cer- 
tainly not  based  on  fact. 

An  etmmpf  at  the  type  of  transportation 
that  would  suffer  tnci«ased  costs  if  trip-leas- 
ing were  prohibited  follows: 

Prult  and  vegetable  growers  through  their 
marketing  exchanges  try  to  diffuse  shipments 
ot  their  produce  to  faraway  markets  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  This  requires  the 
utilisation  of  a  great  number  of  trucks  at 
one  time,  who  take  a  load  o<  produce  to  a 
distant  point,  and  ^  destination  trip-lease 
to  a  common  caprfer  for  a  load  to  an  area 
where  the  trlp4easlng  process  can  be  re- 
peated, la  tnls  manner  peak  shipping  re« 
qulrements  of  agrlcultviral  products  are  han- 
dled at  a  lower  cost  due  to  trip-leasing  and 
reveuTie  of  return  loads,  which  absorbs  Its 
Share  of  the  cost  of  operation.  Common  car- 
.  nets  as  a  rule  do  not  senrlo9  this  type  of 
hauling. 

If  trip-leasing  Is  allowed  to  be  banned, 
rates  to  haul  these  agrlctiltural  products  in 
season  to  distant  markets  will  increase,  as 
the  rereniie  derived  fn»n  the  one-way  haul 
of  produce  would  have  to  be  aiifllclently  high 
to  cover  cost  of  operation  for  the  empty  re- 
turn trip. 

In  general,  it  Is  hardly  conceivable  that  a 
eommon  carrier  would  be  able  to  reduce 
transportation  costs  and  give  good  service 
without  the  use  of  trip-leasing  owner-oper- 
ated trucks.  Certainly  anyone  conversant 
with  the  problem  knows  that  common  car- 
riers cannot  tie  up  capital  investment  In  suf- 
ficient equipment  to  take  care  of  peak  de- 
mands, which  at  best  comprise  a  small  per* 
centage  of  yearly  use  of  this  extra  equipment. 
Cost  ot  posasaslon  of  this  peak  demand 
equipment,  multiplied  by  the  nuntber  of 
carriers  affected,  would  certainly  restilt  in  a 
terrlfle  waste  of  money  (depreclattoa.  li- 
censes. Insurance,  maintenance,  etc.)  and 
saanpower.  which  eould  only  result  in  in- 
creased costs  to  shippers  and  in  turn  in- 
creased costs  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  oiir  opinion,  as  shipper  and  private  car- 
rier, trip-leasing  of  owner-operated  truck 
equipment  provides  a  flexible  pool  of  equip- 
ment and  personnel  to  all  carriers,  provld- 
lag  theu  the  means  by  which  peak  demands 
of  shippers  can  be  met.  giving  them  good 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This 
would  not  be  possible  if  common  carriers  had 
to  bear  the  extra  burden  of  Investment  and 
resultant  costs  to  give  this  service. 

In  our  operation,  as  manufacturers  of 
eanned  goods,  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
hauled  In  frocn  harvest  points  by  trip-lease 
haulers,  who  are  available  to  us  during  this 
peak  period  only  because  they  can  trip-lease 
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Our  reqpalrencQts  dvrlag  bar- 
neoeasitate  tbe  baulhig  ta  ap- 
80.000  to  80,000  tons  at  grapes 
12.000  to  15.000  tons  ot  tomatoes  within 
to  3-week  period.   The  use  of  these  trip- 
haulers  assists  us  materially  In  keep- 
mar  costs  down  for  hauling  fruits  and 
from  receiving  stations  through- 
die  area.   Tbeae  aavlngs  are  peased  on  to 
aonsumer  In  lower  cost  of  tbe  nntsbed 
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strongly  urge  favorable  support  to  eu" 
>m  H.  R.  3302. 
Very  truly  yours. 

P*ANK  J.  Basxt, 
General  Tragle  Manager. 
By  Vntcsirr  F.  MAMtrau., 
supervisor  of  Warehouaing  and 
Company  Vehicle*. 


^rrXXHATIONAI.   APPLX    AaSOClATIOM, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  19, 1953, 

GaABLSS  A.  WOLVnTOW, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
Uepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkaa  lis.  WoLvtBTOir:  We  have  Just 
leer  led  that  it  U  proposed  to  Introduce  an 
anu  ndment  to  H.  R.  3203.  as  reported  out 
rour  committee,  when  It  is  brought  up 
x>nsideratlon  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
our  understanding  that  this  proposed 
would  make  exemption  of  a 
tru4k  from  the  ICCs  30-day  minimum  lease 
contingent  upon  its  having 
on  "the  movement  immediately  pre- 
"  commodities  exempt  under  section 
(b)  (6)  ot  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
on  the  face  of  it.  this  would  appear 
>e  agreeable  to  any  agricultural  Inter- 
and  to  those  whose  commodltiee  would 
within  the  section  208  (b)  (6)  exemp- 
.  there  are  anglea  to  an  amendment  of 
type  which  would  not  only  leave  the 
iqipllcable  to  certain  trucks 
under  the  provisions  of  section  308 
but  would  also  create  addlttonal  ad- 
mldlxtratlve  problems. 

the  question  as  to  how  the  In- 
Oommerce  Commission's  Bureau  of 
carriers  would  or  oould   administer 
law  if  amended  in  this  fashion,  we  point 
the  fact  that  IOC  has  admitted  their 
dlfflJBuIty  in  policing  present  motor  carrier 
claiming  lack  of  personnel  and 
How   woxild  the  Bureau  of   Motor 
.  as  a  practical  matter,  check  on  trip- 
trucks    and    be    able    to    ascertain 
"the  movement  Immediately  pre- 
was  one  exempt  under  section  303 
(6)?     Or  is  this  a  Uw  to  be  written 
the  statutes  to  be  Ignored,  or  perhaps 
used  on  selected  occasions? 

the  limiting  of  trip-leasing  to  trucks 
iinder   the  section   203    (b)    (8) 
what  of  trucks  of  fanners  exempt 
section  303    (b)    (4a)    and  trucks  of 
associations  under  section  208 
(5)7    It  is  true  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
Commlsaion  has  exempt  the  trucks  of 
from  the  leasing  regulations  Issued 
them  under  MC-43  by  permitting  them 
their  vehicles  for  any  period.    How- 
we  question  tbe  legality  of  that  reg- 
ulation   should    the    proposed    amendment 
R.  3308  be  adopted. 

and  again,  we  have  empbaslaed  the 
for  moving  perishable  crope  when 
are  ready  for  nuurket  and  the  need  to 
transportation  available  at  that  time. 
Independent  truckers  are  to  be  stran- 
by  a  legal  technicality  of  this  kind,  not 
the  producer  but  also  tbe  consumer  win 
Ineiltably  suffer.  Tou  may  say.  "But  the 
agr  cultural  hauler  will  be  exempt  imder  the 
amendment."  and  that  is  quite  true.  Never- 
i.  should  he  pick  up  two  nonexempt 
loads  oonsectttlvely  on  a  return  trip,  he 
W01  Id  autoouktlcally  come  under  the  30-day 
leai  tng  provision  of  ICC  regulations. 
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As  X  pointed  out  ifl  my  letter  to  you  under 
date  at  May  26.  tbe  itinerant  truckers  wbo 
cqjerate  over  the  country  are  small-bualaeas 
men.  They  should  be  left  In  their  press  ut 
Independent  position  since  they  supply  a 
needed  service  to  producers  and  shippers  oT 
agricultural  commodltiee  and  also  provide 
supplemental  equipment  for  oertlfloatsd 
carriers  if  and  when  the  need  arises. 

There  are  periods  when  agricultural  eoaa* 
modittes  are  not  available  for  movement  and 
when  the  Itinerant  trucker  must  turn  to 
other  fields  to  earn  bis  livelihood.  To  tie 
him  up  for  a  period  as  long  as  80  days  may 
remove  him  from  tbe  agricultural  hauling 
field  when  he  is  desperately  needed. 

The  practice  of  trip-leasing  Is  an  eeo- 
Donilcally  sound  one  since  Its  utiUaas  traaa^ 
portation  facilities  to  the  fuUest  estenl. 
During  the  war.  ICC  encouraged,  even  de- 
manded, the  f  uUest  use  of  every  mile  a  trook 
moved  on  grounds  that  an  empty  truck 
an  economic  wasU.  WhUs  tires  and 
line  are  no  longer  in  short  supitfy.  tl 
still  no  reason  to  bring  about  eoo 
waste  through  Government  reguiatlona. 

We  again  urge  passags  of  H.  R.  8808  m 
reported  out  from  your  committee  and  wltb> 
out  amendment. 

Btnoerely  youm 

SikMomLToAami. 
Mxecutiva  Vice  PreMdeni.  , 


J.  I.  Osas  Co., 
Kaeine.  Wis.,  Mag  U.  1999. 
Tbe  Honorable  Csablis  A.  WoLVorrow. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
tntentute   and   Foreign  Commerce, 
House  of  BepresentaUves,  Washing' 
ton.  D.  C. 

DCAB   CMVOBBSnCAW  WOtVIBTOIf !    PTOm  tht 

eneloeed  copies  of  letters  you  will  note  our 
very  keen  Interest  In  the  subject  which  la 
covered  by  H.  R.  8908,  which  refers  to  tbe 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  leaalat 
of  motor  carrier  equipment,  and  which  bUl 
provides  for  amendment  of  the  ICC  Act  se  •• 
to  remove  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  IOC 
the  authority  to  preeeribe  definite  periods  of 
time  which  will  constitute  a  lease  trip,  un- 
der which  motor  carrier  equipment  can  be 
legally  leased  by  other  carriers  for  tbslr  own 
operations. 

Our  letters  are  self-eqdanatory  aafi  we 
trust  you  wlU  have  the  time  and  opportunity 
to  review  the  same,  and  thereby  you  will  un- 
derstand our  position  in  this  very  Important 
procedure. 

Trusting  that  we  will  have  your  favorable 
consideration  and  support  of  H.  R.  8808,  and 
thanking  you  very  much  therefor,  wMt  to 
remain 

Tours  very  respectfully. 

J.  I.  CAas  Oo., 

A.   T.  BOWMASi. 

rre^  jrane^er . 

RACnn,  Wa..  Jfay  27, 19SS. 

The  Honorable  L.  H.  BicrrH, 
Meml>er  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  CowoaassMAM  Sioni:  Wish  to  tain 
the  liberty  of  again  calling  to  your  atten- 
tion the  subject  of  trip  leasing  of  motor 
equipment  as  covered  by  our  letter  of  April 
2.  1953.  to  you.  and  wiah  to  advise  with 
reference  thereto  that  this  subject  is  now 
covered  by  House  bill  H.  R.  3203.  and  we 
are  advised  that  hearings  thereon  will  soon 
be  heard  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  which 
the  Honcwable  CH>ai.w  A.  WOLvasfOsi  U 
chairman. 

Since  ours  of  April  2  the  ICO  baa  prOf 
mulgated  rules  qiedfylng  conditions  under 
which  motor  vehicles  may  be  leased  by  the 
various  types  of  carriers,  including  prlvato 
carriers,  like  ourselves,  these  rules  to  be- 
come effective  September  1.  1058.  imless 
otherwise  prohibited  as  would  be  tbe 
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were  bin  B.  R.  ta08  approved  and  passed  by 
Congress,  and  which  we  certainly  hope  wlU 
be  the  final  action  on  this  very  Important 
matter;  accordingly,  we  wish  to  repeat  the 
statements  as  made  in  ours  of  April  2.  and 
In  calling  the  present  status  of  the  situa- 
tion to  your  attention,  to  urge  your  very 
favorable  couElderatlon  and  support  of  this 
legislation,  which  will  be  very  important  to 
the  prlvato  shippers'  operaUona. 

Appreciating  very  much   your  continued 
favorable  consideration,  wish  to  remain,  with 
our  very  kindest  regarda. 
Tours  very  truly. 

J.  I.  Cask  Co.. 

A.    P.    BOWMAW, 

Tragic  Manager. 
The   Honorable    Cbablcs   A.   Wolvkxtoh, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Private   Carrier   Conference,   Washington, 

D.  C. 

This  for  your  information. 


We  are,  therefore,  going  to  urge  tiiat  you 
use  your  every  Infltience  toward  the  passage 
of  this  bin  prior  to  September  1,  1058. 
Tours  truly, 

H.  D.  MOBMW. 
nra^  Manager. 


BBXTAXO  CmmcAX.  Co., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo..  May  25, 1953. 
Hbn.  Chaxlxs  A.  WotvxxTow. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
BoNOSABLx  Sn:  It  has  Just  been  brought 
to  our  attention  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  May  19  Issued  an  order 
setting  September  1  as  the  effective  date  for 
Ite  leasing  rules  and  regulations,  which  we 
arf  amn'ming  to  be  the  cancellation  of  trip 
leasing  thro\ighout  the  Nation  by  the  motor- 
tnick  Industry. 

Along  with  this  order,  we  luderstand  It 
has  Issued  several  amendmente  to  Ita  leas- 
ing regulations,  one  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"A  carrier  may  lease  tbe  motor  vehicle 
owned  by  a  producer  or  grower  of  agrUnU- 
tural  commodities  or  of  Uvestock  for  any 
po-lod  where  such  producer  or  grower  use. 
the  vehicle  in  transporting  his  agricultural 
commodities  or  livestock  to  market  and  the 
motor  carrier  dealres  to  use  It  for  transpor- 
tation authorized  by  Ite  certificate  on  the 
return  of  the  vehicle  to  a  point  in  the  State 
from  which  the  agricultural  producte  or 
Uvestock  were  transported,  provided  the 
motor  carrier  receives  at  the  time  of  tbe 
lease  a  stetcment  signed  by  such  piroducer 
or  grower  giving  the  origin  and  destination 
of  the  shipment  of  agrlcxiltxiral  commodities 
or  livestock  and  authorizing  the  driver  to 
lease  the  vehicle  for  the  return  trip." 

We  wish  to  plead  with  you.  Senator,  that 
In  view  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
,  mission's  amendment  as  outlined  above,  that 
you  do  ever3rthlng  to  urge  passage  of  H.  R. 
8303  in  ite  original  form  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  September  1  of  the  Commis- 
sion's order. 

Our  company  will  be  severely  Injxffed  and 
•  our  distribution  interrupted  through  the 
canceUation  of  trip  leasing.  We  have  ware- 
house stocks  throughout  the  United  Stetes 
to  which  we  ship  truckloads  with  our  own 
equipment  and  it  Is  seldom  possible  for  us 
to  bring  back  a  load  of  materials  on  the  re- 
turn trip  from  oia  warehouses  and  we  must 
sublease  our  trucks  to  common  carriers  for 
the  return  of  otir  equipment. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  this  operation 
and  it  enables  va  to  keep  our  stock  in  our 
warehouses  in  a  uniform  condition  and  in 
sufficient  amounto  to  take  care  of  oia:  trade, 
and.  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  of  great  assist- 
ance to  tbe  common  carriers  wbo  lease  our 
equipment  for  these  return  trips. 

We  are/  therefore,  going  to  urge,  Senator, 
that  you  do  everything  possible  to  secure 
passage  of  H.  R.  3203  before  September  1 
because  It  will  be  necessary  upon  that  date 
to  dlspoae  of  all  'of  our  motortruck  equip- 
ment, as  we  shall  be  compelled  to  cease  this 
type  of  operation  from  that  date  on.  We 
wUl  be  greaUy  handiciipped  by  not  being  able 
to  serve  our  warehouse  stocks  in  this  manner. 


8BATTLB,  WASH..  May  14.  1953. 
Hon.  Chaxlzs  Wolvextom, 

Chairman.  House  Committee,  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  Offlca 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
As  sales  managers  for  members  Wenatchee- 
Okanogan  Cooperative  Federation  who  stiip 
four    to   five    thousaixl   carloads    deciduous 
fruite    annually,   we    endorse    and    strongly 
urge  enactment  H.  R.  3203,  for  our  shippers 
use  both  rail  and  motor  carriers  to  move 
their  Iruit.    Railroads  certified  common  and 
contract    motor    carriers    have    insufficient 
equi|Hnent  move  fruit  crop  this  territory, 
eonseqxiently  shippers  obliged  rely  on  and 
extensively  use  agriculturally  exempt  motor- 
trucks.   Such     trucks     provide     fiexibiUty 
routes.    Deliveries   not   otherwise   available 
which  important  to  shippers.    Makes  possi- 
ble split  shipmente  several  receivers  neigh- 
boring communities  not  served  by  railroad 
or  certified  motor  carrier,   thus  Increasing 
outlete.    Proposal       Interstete       Commerce 
Commission  minimum  lease  period  30  days 
would  prohibit  trip  leasing,  which  extremely 
detrimental  fruit  shippers  this  territory. 
Gww.  Wbxtx  a  Pawcx,  IKC. 


SBBASToroi..  CALxr..  Ifay  15, 1953. 
Hon.  Chabucs  WOLVxaToif. 
Congressional  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Believe  agrlcultiue  facing  extremely  severe 
handicap  if  trip  leasing  of  trucks  discontin- 
ued. It  Is  our  opinion  passage  of  H.  R.  3203, 
as  amended,  exempting  agricultiiral  prod- 
ucte from  trip-leasing  ban  of  major  Impor- 
tance to  agriculture. 

R.  K.  OxBUfAHM. 

Washiwctow  Gaowaaa 
GlBAantG  HoosB  Association.  Iwc., 

Wenatc;i«e.  Wash..  May  IS.  1953. 
Hon.  CHAXLas  WoLvxaroN, 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce   Committee,   House   of   ReprC' 
■aentatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAX  CoNoaxssMAK  WoLvxarow:  Our  asso- 
ciation, representing  some  2.000  fruitgrowers 
In  north-central  Washington,  have,  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  expressed  ovir  concern  on  H.  R. 
3203,  amending  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to 
permit  continuation  of  trip-leaalng  of  trucks, 
to  our  congressional  delegatea.  particularly 
Waxben  G.  Magnuson  and  Walt  HoaaH,  and 
we  are  assured  of  their  support. 

However,  we  are  apprehensive  as  to  opposi- 
tion by  certain  interests  to  thU  bill  and  hope 
that  through  your  Influence  as  chairman  of 
this  important  committee  you  will  do  every- 
thing In  your  power  to  secvire  ite  passage. 

It  is  needless  in  this  letter  to  cite  the  dis- 
advantages that  will  accrue  to  our  Industry 
in  the  event  this  bUl  is  defeated,  but  it 
would  certainly  disturb  the  orderly  market- 
ing program  and  woxild  result  in  inestimable 
damage  to  cm  growers,  with  consequent  loss 
to  our  industry. 

Trusting  that  you  will  Join  with  our  con- 
gressional delegates.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

L.  E.  Lowx. 

Manager, 

WBTFIZLD,  N.  T..  May  15.  1953. 
Hon.  Chabixs  Wolvbktom. 

Cliairman.  House   Committee,  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House 
of  Representatives: 
Bead  Commissioner  James  K.  Knudeon's 
statement  before  your  committee.     He  bae 
been  misinformed.      Trip  leasing  of  trucks 
lor  movement  of  farm  producte  necessary  for 
farmers   economic  Ufe.      To   kUl  this   bUl 
would   have   a  devasteting   effect   on  both 


f annexa  and  eonsumers'  prtees.     Hope  yoiir 
decision  will  be  favorable. 

PxAicK  J.  Babxt, 
Oeiterol  Tragic  Manager.  National 
Qrape  Co-operative  Association. 

TRK  PTKAmD  Rttbbxk  Co., 
Rax>enna.  Ohio.  May  25. 1953. 
The  Honorable  C.  A.  Wolvebtok. 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce, 
Bouse   of   Representatives.   WosWny- 
ton.  D.  C. 
Deab  Mk.  Wolvtrton:  In  the  interest  of 
providing  efficient  and  economical  transpor- 
tation service  without  prej\»dlce  to  all  ship- 
pers. It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  you  will  give 
yovir  full  support  to  the  passsge  of  bin  H.  B. 
3203  In  ite  original  form. 

Any  amendmente  that  bave  teen  suggested 
to  this  bill,  we  feel  sre  detrimentel  to  the 
transportation  Industry  and  all  concerns 
using  this  service.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
this  blU  will  receive  a  favorable  action. 
Tery  truly  yours, 

K.  C.  Stibbk, 
rr«j0le  MetMV«r. 

MuBBSim  Pish  Co., 
Sacramento.  OaUf.,  May  li.  1953. 
Congressman  Chablzs  A.  Wolvbetom, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sn:  It  Is  our  understanding  crip- 
pling amendmente  have  been  submitted  to 
you  on   H.   R.   3203. 

It  U  Imperative  this  bttl  go  through  Just 
exacUy  the  way  tbe  blU  is  designed  without 
any  amendmente.  We  need  tbe  unscheduled 
truck  hauler  and  Independent  truck  opera- 
tors in  order  to  conduct  oxir  business  and 
not  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  contract 
haulers.  TWp  leasing  is  necessary  for  the 
economy  of  our  business  as  weU  as  the  over- 
all economy  of  the  buying  public  Industry 
operates  in  many  remote  points,  and  It  is 
entirely  Impractical  for  a  contract  carrier 
to  operate  service  to  our  business  from  re-  • 
mote  polnte  becaxise  we  have  peaks  and 
valleys  in  our  business,  and  are  subject  to 
wide  fluctuations  in  tonnage  of  merchandise 
to  be  moved,  and  It  has  to  be  moved  fast,  and 
by  working  with  trip-lease  operators  we  can 
conduct  our  business  both  economically  and 
with  a  great  deal  more  efficiency  and  speed. 

We  earnestly  ask  you  to  not  stq>port  the 
amendmente  proposed  to  H.  R.  3203. 
Very  truly  yours. 

XdX>TO  TUXMAC1.I»T, 

Manager. 

PnxsBUBT  Mnxs,  Ikc 
Snid,  Okla.,  May  11.  1953. 
Hon.  Cbabixb  A.  Wolvebtok. 

Chairman,     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Sib:   I  am  Informed  that  House  bUl  No. 
3203,   which  would   prevent  the   Interstete 
Commerce    Commission   from    placing    into 
effect  ite  restricUve  rules   and  regulaUons 
governing  the  leasing  of  motor  equipment, 
has  been  referred  to  yoiu  honorable  com- 
mittee. 

We  beUeve  that  recent  rulings  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  have 
been  upheld  by  the  United  Stetes  Supreme 
Court,  and  which  prevent  the  trip  leasing  ef 
truck  equipment,  are  a  definite  barrier  to 
progress  and  the  development  of  economical 
transportetion.  and  will  ultimately  result  In 
untc^d  waste  in  manpower,  equipment,  and 
an  ineviteble  Increase  In  the  cost  of  con- 
sumer goods. 

For  this,  and  many  other  reasons  that  we 
do  not  like  to  take  your  time  in  numerating 
herein,  we  respectf  uUy  urge  the  passage  ef 
House  bill  8308. 

Tours  very  truly. 

X.  E.  TOBBidrr, 
Traffic  manager. 
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,  p«^  ir^  ts.  i$ss. 

Boo.  Cbavlb  a.  WoLVBRoar. 
HovM  0/  Mepretentativet. 

WaMiH0on,  D.  C* 
VndnstWMl  vote  on  H.  R.  SaOS  Imminent. 
On  bebaU  our  80.000  farmer  patrons  we  re- 
spectfully urge  your  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation  as  introduced.  Regulation  of 
term  of  leases  certainly  not  in  public  inter- 
est. Present  law  prohlblu  Ulegal  practices 
complained  of  by  Commission.  Proper  pro- 
cedure Is  enforcement  of  present  law  not  de- 
struction of  agricultural  exemption.  Passage 
at  U.  K.  S308  preserves  needs  of  agriciilture 
and  benefits  consumers. 

T.  Vdmon  Hanseh. 
Manager,    Tragic    Dtvisum,    Pennsyl- 
vania   Farm    Bureau    Cooperative 
Associatkm, 


jiisi  as  yon  have  seen  a  haitfened  man's  do  at 
iheisaolle  of  a  baby.    He  looked  at  me  and 
,  "BOSS  PUeher.  do  it  bloom?"    Weil,  that 
enough.     I  am  still  worrying  with  that 
_7  little  plant.    Any  plant  that  you  would 
up.  he  would  place  quietly  and  carefully 
tUs  wheelbarrow  and  take  It  home  with 
He  has  Uved  In  a  doaen  different  Utile 
_  around  Melgs.  but  no  matter  how  bare 
were  when  he  went  there,  the  next  time 
passed  you  would  see  a  bright  little  bed 
rerbena  ot  maybe  a  lily  or  two. 
I  ve  always  Uked  people  who  plant  flowers 
1  heir  yards.    It  aeems  to  me  an  Indication 
;haracter.     I  don't  know  that  It  la.  but 
thing  I  do  know  is  that  when  you  see 
around  a  house,  bumble  though  it 
be,  you  wiU  like  that  person  and  you 
learn  something  t>y  bein,<t  in  Lis  com- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  DAWSON 

or  nxmou 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BBPRBSENTATIVSS 

Friday,  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Speak- 
er— 

Of  all  the  Tlrtiie  which  heaven  has  to  give. 
May  it  be  with  understanding  that  we  live. 

Did  I  live  now  where  I  was  bom,  the 
Honorable  J.  L.  Pilcheh  would  be  my 
Congressman.  In  talking  over  home 
conditions  with  him,  be  showed  me  a 
tribute  which  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Pilcher, 
iiis  wife,  had  written  on  the  life  of  one 
whom  she  knew  welL  I  think  it  is  beau- 
tiful in  construction,  expression,  philos- 
Olrtiy,  and  sentiment. 
"  I  hope  she  will  continue  to  write  on 
matters  of  everyday  life.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  she  will  become  as  famous 
for  her  prose  as  is  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
for  ber  poetry.    I  share  this  article  with 

you: 

IsOM  Hmrm 

(By  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Plleher) 

I  have  never  written  a  line  in  my  life,  and 
why  I  should  attempt  it  now.  when  my  sub- 
ject Is  so  great  and  my  ability  so  small, 
I  do  not  know.  Yet.  I  Just  can't  let  Uncle 
Xsom  go  without  paying  some  tribute  to 
him,  and  I  hope  that  if  be  knows,  he  will 
understand  and  appreciate  my  feeble  efforts. 

I  can't  remember  when  Uncle  Isom  be- 
came associated  with  my  family's  life,  but 
it  was  certainly  15  or  16  years  ago.  Be  came 
once  a  week  for  a  day  or  two  to  clean  my 
yards. 

I  was  very  ignorant  In  those  days  of 
flowers  and  gardens,  but  he  gave  me  freely 
of  his  knowledge  of  these  things  and  helped 
me  toward  a  better  understanding  of  na- 
ture and  gave  me  a  love  of  flowers,  which,  as 
I  grow  older,  makes  many  an  otherwise 
lonely  hour  into  a  precious  thing.  He  loved 
any  flower  that  bloomed,  or  didn't  bloom 
for  that  matter.  He  appreciated  the  trail- 
ing gracefulness  of  a  vine,  or  the  dainti- 
ness of  the  foliage  of  even  a  common  weed. 

I  remember  once  when  I  had  lost  patience 
with  a  flower  I  had  nursed  carefully  and 
patiently  but  could  never  get  to  do  as  It 
should,  I  said.  "Uncle  Isom,  I  want  you  to 
dig  this  thing  up  and  throw  It  away.  I  am 
tired  of  looking  at  it."  He  agreed  with  me 
that  it  Just  wasnt  worth  keeping  and  knelt 
down  with  a  look  of  vengeance  and  de- 
termination on  his  face  and  started  to  dig 
It  up,  but  as  hl8  spade  came  near  this  stub- 
bom  little  plant,  his  expression  changed. 
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love  of  flowers  was  jxut  one  of  his  floe 
Another  was  his  love  of  music    He 
carried  a  song  book  in  his  hip  pocket 
at  lunch  time  you  would  see  him  with 
song   book  reading  it.     I  didn't  think 
of  it  at  the  time,  but  since  I  have 
about  It  I  am  sure  his  iUe  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  words  as  weU  as  the  mxisic 
;hose  grand  old  hymns.  Just  as  everyone's 
wo(ild  be  if  they  would  famUUrize  them- 
with  them.     He  knew  the  tunes  to 
of  them  and  the  words  and  numbers  to 
of  them.     He  was  always  asking  me  to 
No.   87   or  some   other   number.     And 
I  did  take  time  off  from  what  I  thought 
more  Important  things,  he  seemed  to 
his  soul  as  he  literally  drank  in  every 
of  it. 
1  [is  pride  was  always  an  Inspiration  to  me. 
such  an  easy  thing  to  lose  when  we  grow 
especially   If   life  has  not   dealt  too 
kl4dly  with  us.    But  he  never  lost  his.    On 
be  would  deck  himself  out  in  his 
best  to  do  honor  to  his  Maker.    His  best 
;n"t  much  to  be  sure,  but  he  lent  a  dignity 
bis  clothes  and  he  looked  like  he  knew  it, 
was  pleased  with  himself  because  of  it. 
learned  today  that  Uncle  Isom  was  86 
old,    but   he   worked   to  the   end.     I 
co^d  tell  for  the  last  year  or  two  that  he 
slow  with  his  work  and  stopped  to  rest 
often,   but  I  never  heard  him  com- 
n  about  not  feeling  well  in  my  life,  in 
I  never  beard  him  complain  of  anything, 
sever    heard    him    say    the    weavber    was 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  yet  I  have  seen 
work  in  sun  so  hot  that  you  wondered 
in  the  world  he  stood  it  and  In  weather 
cold  that  It  chills  me  now  to  think  of  it. 
le   loved   little  children   and   they   loved 
He  called  to  my  little  boys,  "Man?" 
they    answered   him,   "Sir?"     Someone 
laughed  one  day  when  they  heard  this,  but 
me  it  was  proper  and  fltting  for  he  had 
and  deserved  the  respect  that  they 
for  him. 
le   had.   for  a  man  of   his  age — or  any 
unusually   bright  mind.     His  face 
radiated  intelligence  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
wit.     He  was   ss  quick  as   anyone   to 
the  point  of  a  Joke  and  did  appreciate 
ood  one,  even  one  on  himself. 
le  could  read  and  write  and  I  often  won- 
how  he  learned,  because  it  is  rather 
unlusual  to  flnd  a  colored  person  of  his  age 
can  read.    If  he  came  across  one  of  my 
8    books,    which    were   stored    in    my 
on  no  matter  what  subject,  or  into 
depths  it  delved,  he  would  ask  me  for 
I  always  gave  it  to  him,  wondering  what 
the  world  he  did  wHh  It. 
:  le  had  a  remarkable  vocabulary.    It's  true, 
ot  of  times  he  got  the  right  word  in  the 
place,  or  vice  versa,  as  when  he  said 
had  alwajrs  wanted  to  go  to  "San  Jan" 
"one   of   them   designated    places."     He 
hitting  at  them,  big  ones  too,  and  It  was 
weullar  thing  how  often  he  came  near 
gel  ting  them  right.    He  laiighed  every  time 
said  one  like  he  knew  it  was  wrong,  but 
Just  liked  to  see  you  Jump  (he  knows 
wl|»t  I  mean).    I  am  still  wondering  where 
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be  heard  those  big  wonts  and  bow  be  n» 
membered  them.  > 

His  love  of  God  and  his  complete  under- 
standing of  Him  and  His  ways,  to  bm.  was 
one  of  the  most  lieautif  ui  things  I  have  ever 
seen.  I'm  always  bewildered  when  I  oome 
in  contact  with  a  person  who  is  such  a  sin- 
cere Christian.  I  shouldn't  be.  tHit  I  am. 
I  can't  teU  you  why. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  Uncle  Isom. 
Was  he  born  that  way?  What  kind  of  early 
environment  did  he  have  that  made  him 
like  he  was?  Was  be  as  good  when  be  was 
young  iM  when  he  was  old?  He  ootildn't 
have  lived  a  very  dissipated  life  because  U 
he  had.  he  would  not  iiave  had  such  a  strong 
powerful  body  at  86.  Be  that  as  it  may.  . 
he  had  what  seems  to  me  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  on  this  earth— true,  genuine  faith 
in  God.  and  for  him  it  was  sufficient.  He 
was  one  of  the  happiest  people  I've  ever 
known.  He  lived  alone  and  yet  be  was  never 
lonely.  When  he  got  off  from  work  he  would 
go  home,  putter  around  in  his  garden,  sit 
on  the  porch  snd  read  his  Bible,  or  fling 
wide  his  windows  and  play  on  his  old  organ 
Must  Jesus  Bear  the  Cross  Alone  or  some 
other  favorite.  Really,  as  I  think  of  it  now. 
his  life  was  so  filled  with  the  good  things 
that  there  was  no  room  for  the  bad.  and 
.  this.  I  t>elieve,  was  bis  secret. 

Paradise  to  him  was  a  place  with  which 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  and  to  which  be 
was  going.  When  he  would  tell  me  this,  I. 
Just  to  be  saying  something,  would  ask  him 
where  in  the  world  he  got  the  idea  that 
he  was  going  there.  He  would  laugh  and 
look  at  me  like  he  was  sorry  for  me  becau^f 
I  knew  so  little  of  such  things. 

The  last  time  my  mother  and  father  were 
here,  he  asked  mamms  to  play  The  Old 
Rugged  Cross.  He  stood  outside  the  door 
with  his  old  battered  hat  in  his  hand  and 
when  she  had  finished,  he  came  to  the  door 
and  said  "I  know  we  are  getting  old  and 
don't  have  much  longer  on  this  earth,  but 
If  I  don't  see  you  again.  I  hope  to  see  you 
In  peradise."  It  seems  to  me  now,  as  I 
write  that  word,  that  rays  of  light  go  out 
from  It.  for  that's  the  way  It  sounded  when 
he  said  It.  The  thought  came  to  me  last 
night.  "Wouldn't  it  be  a  cruel  thing  if  It 
turned  out  as  some  people  try  to  make  them- 
selves believe — that  there  was  no  paradise — 
what  a  disappointment  to  Uncle  Isom."  He 
wont  be  disappointed;  of  that  I  am  sure. 

He  went  to  church  Sunday  night  a  month 
ago  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon, 
he  asked  the  preacher  to  sing  Open  Wide 
Those  Pearly  Gates.  He  was  taken  111  that 
night.  I  thought  of  him  often  during  his 
illness,  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  go 
in  to  see  him.  It  seemed  (I  cant  explain 
it)  that  I  would  be  Intruding  on  his  rendes- 
vous  with  Ood. 

The  doctor  told  me  that  he  died  In  no 
pain,  in  fact  had  none  during  bis  whole  Ul- 
ness.  He  said  he  couldn't  understand  it  be-< 
cause  people  with  his  aUment  usiwlly  died 
a  lingering  and  painful  death.  I  didn't  say 
anything,  but  I  thought  to  myself.  "That's 
not  hard  for  me  to  understand.  Ood 
couldn't  do  that  to  him." 


Sobpeaainf  a  Member  of  tbe  Miauf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  fflLUNGS 

or  CAUroBin* 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  19.  19S3 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wiSh  to 
place  in  the  Ricohd  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Law  DiTlsUm. 
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Lesislative  Referienoe  Service  of  the  li- 
brary of  Congress,  which  discusses  the 
powers  of  congressional  committees  to 
gubpena  a  member  of  the  Judiciary. 
'  I  think  that  this  study  is  most  timely 
In  view  of  recent  events  wherein  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  has  declined  an 
Invitation  to  testify  before  a  congres- 
sional committee. 
The  memorandum  follows: 
Pursuant  to  our  conversation  of  May  12. 
1953.  we  submit  the  following  memorandimi 
on  the  feasibility  or  advlsabUity  of  a  con- 
gressional investigating  committee  sub- 
penaing  a  member  of  the  Judiciary.  It  is  oxir 
understanding  that  you  desire  an  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  with  regard  to  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  Congress  rather  than 
the  impeachment  powers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  article  I.  section  a. 
clause  5  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States. 

We  have  found  no  definitive  case  answer  to 
your  problem.  Congress  has  the  power,  we 
believe,  to  issue  the  subpena  and  to  enforce 
its  order.  Whether  or  not  its  exercise  of  the 
power  is  feasible  depends  to  a  great  degree 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
senutlves  to  force  the  Issue  in  the  case  of 
wUlful  disobedience. 

"AU  leglslaUve  power"  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution is  vested  in  the  Congress  (art.  I. 
•ec.  1)  and  the  investigatory  power  of  Con- 
gress Is  derived  by  Implication  from  this 
grant.  {Anderson  v.  Dunn  ((1831)  6  Wheat 
204,  224);  McOroii*  v.  Daugherty  ((1937)  273 
U.  S.  185.  161).)  The  exercise  of  this  power 
for  a  legislative  purpose  will  be  presumed 
(/n  re  C/uipman  ((1897)  166  U.  8.  661.  670) ), 
and  the  Inquiry  may  be  as  broad  as  the  legis- 
lative purpose  requires.  {Tovmsend  v.  U.  S. 
((1938)  95  P.  2d  352,  361).) 

To  assist  In  tbe  exercise  of  this  Investiga- 
tory  power.    Congress   has   enacted    imple- 
menting legislation  in  broad,  general  terms 
which  will   be  found  In   codified  form  in 
chapter  6,  title  2  of  the  United  States  Code. 
(See  U.  S.  C.  2:  191  et  seq.)     Revised  Stat- 
utes 102  (U.  8.  C.  2:  192)  specifically  sUtes: 
"Every  person  who  having  been  summoned 
as  a  witness  by  the  authority  of  either  House 
of  Congress  to  give  testimony  or  to  produce 
papers  upon  any  matter  under  inquiry  be- 
fore either  House,  or  any  Joint  committee 
established  by  a  Joint  <»■  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  or  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  will- 
fully makes  default,  or  who,  having  appeared, 
refuses  to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to 
the  question  under  inquiry,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  o€  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  •1,000  nor  less  than 
•100  and  Imprisonment  In  a  common  JaU  for 
not  less  than  1  month  nor  more  than  12 
months." 

You  will  note 'that  tbe  law  requires  every 
person  summoned  by  the  authority  of  either 
House  to  testify  or  to  produce  designated  in- 
formation or  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  nils- 
demeanor  and  subject  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Accordingly,  any  person  having  in- 
formation which  is  pertinent  to  a  legislative 
purpoee  miist  respond  properly,  as  a  general 
proposition,  to  the  commands  of  Congress  in 
the  proper  exercise  of  iU  legUlative  power. 
This  legislative  power  is  not,  however,  self- 
executing.  Even  the  statutory  reference  of  a 
case  under  the  law  requlrep  action  on  the 
part  of  the  House  Involved,  except  in  that 
rare  instance  when  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. Then  the  Speaker  or  the  President  of 
the  Senate  may  refer  the  case  to  the  proper 
United  States  attorney  under  Revised 
Statutes  104  (U.  S.  C.  2:  194) .  As  an  example 
of  this  see  the  letter  of  Mr.  RAVBimif  to 
Speaker  Mabtim  dated  January  8.  1947  (80th 
Cong.),  announcing  his  certification  of  the 
Benjamin  F.  Fields  contempt  case  to  the 


tJnfted  States  attorney  for  tbe  Dlttarlct  of 
Columbia.  (See  OowBiinowai.  Bmxmo,  voL 
83,  pt.  1.  pp.  39-40.) 

In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  obtain  In- 
formation for  a  legislative  purpoee.  Con- 
grass  has  investigated  the  conduct  of  execu- 
tive officers  and  the  conduct  of  Judges.  On 
tbe  Utter,  note  Senate  Resolution  170.  74th 
Congress  which  supplemented  earUer  resolu- 
tions by  providing  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  the  courts.  As 
agreed  to  the  resolution  reads: 

"Sesolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  author- 
ity conferred  upon  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Senate  To  Investigate  the  Administration 
of  Receivership  and  Bankruptcy  Proceedings 
In  the  Court  of  the  United  States,  created 
under  Senate  Resolution  78,  73d  Congress,  1st 
session,  agreed  to  June  13,  1983,  and  supple- 
mented by  Senate  Resolution  72,  74th  Con- 
gress, ist  session,  agreed  to  February  15. 
1885,  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  of 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  requested  to  furnish  the  commit- 
tee such  investigators  and  legal  assistants 
as  the  committee  may  require  in  its  Investi- 
gation." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  tbe  special 
Senate  committee  Interrogated  a  United 
States  district  court  Judge  under  oath  and 
refused  to  permit  him  to  be  represented  by 
counsel.  (See  hearings  before  a  Special  Com- 
mittee TO  Investigate  Bankruptcy  and  Re- 
ceivership Proceedings  and  Administration 
<rf  Justice  in  United  States  Courts,  United 
States  Senate,  74th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  pursuant 
to  8.  Res.  78,  78d  Cong.,  and  S.  Res.  72  and 
170.  74th  Cong.,  pt.  8,  pp.  2299  ff.)  Charges 
against  Judges  and  legislative  propositions 
relating  to  the  service  of  the  Dei>artment  of 
Justice  historically  have  been  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. (See  4  Hinds'  Precedents,  sees.  4062 
and  4067;  see  also  Rules  of  the  House.  H.  Doc. 
664.  82d  Cong.,  rule  XI,  12,  pp.  347-348.) 

This   service    has   supported    consistently 
the  general  right  of  Congress  to  require  the 
production  of  information  deemed  pertinent 
to  its  exercise  of  the  constitutional  grant  of 
aU  legislative  power.    (See  H.  Rept.  1595,  80th 
Cong.,  pts.  1  and  2,  on  H.  J.  Res.  342;  and 
H.  Rept.  1758,  80th  Cong.,  on  H.  Res.  522.) 
However,  we  also  have  stated  consistently, 
and  we  wish  to  emphasiae  the  fact,  that  the 
right  is  not  self -executing  and  that  the  activ- 
ities of  investigatory  committees  are  limited 
In  m  .ny  Instances  by  the  extent  of  the  back- 
Ing  which  the  particular  House,  or  Congress 
Itself,  Is  wUllng  to  afford  by  way  of  official  ac- 
tion either  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  or  otherwise.    Case  law  Is  not  defini- 
tive with  respect  to  Judicial  or  executive  offi- 
cers, the  nearest  approach  to  outright  recog- 
nition of  the  propriety  of  the  investigative 
process  in  relation  to  the  supervisory  power 
of  Congress  over  a  coordinate  branch  being 
JfcGrain  v.  Dougherty,  supra.    (See  parUcu- 
larly  pp.    174-175   and   177-178.)     Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  respect,  the  decision  Involved 
the  brother  of  the  Attorney  General  rather 
than  the  Cabinet  officer. 

The  basic  arguments  In  the  past  have  In- 
v(dved  the  executive  rather  than  the  Judicial 
branch.  We  do  not  intend  to  review  these 
arguments  In  this  memorandiun.  They  are 
Bxiffldently  covered,  we  believe,  by  writers 
such  as  Wolklnson.  Demands  of  Congressional 
Committees  for  Executive  Papers  ((1949) 
Federal  Bar  Journal  10:  108-106,  223-258. 
319-350) :  and  CoUins,  The  Power  of  Congres- 
sional Committees  of  Investigation  To  Ob- 
tain Information  from  the  BzecuUve  Branch: 
The  Arg\m»ent  for  the  Lsgislative  Branch 
((1961)  Geo.  L.  J.  39:  663).  See  also  Berger 
and  Krash,  Government  Tnununlty  from  Dis- 
covery ((I960)  Tale  I..  J.  59:  1451).  How- 
ever, any  coiirse  of  action  decided  upon  by 
a  committee  should  seek  to  avoid  any  em- 
barrassment of  the  leglslatlva  branch.    For 


example,  note  Public  Law  S02,  80th  Congress, 
authort^ng  the  Secretary  of  Agrtevature  to 
publish  the  names  and  addressee  of  persons 
transacting  buslnees  on  the  boards  of  trade, 
notwithstanding  section  8  of  the  Conmiodlty 
Exchange  Act.  (See  also  ^>eculatlon :  Tattle 
Time,  Newsweek.  Dec.  29,  1947.  pp.  22-23.) 

In  support  of  Its  refusal  to  fcoduce  rec- 
ords, the  executive  branch  appears  to  have 
relied  In  the  past  on  tb£  argument  that  the 
courts  wUl  not  and  eazmot  require  the  Execu- 
tive to  produce  such  papers  when  In  tiie 
opinion  of  the  executive  branch  their  pro- 
duction Is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 
However,  It  Is  our  reooUectlon  that  In  the 
first  Coplon  trial  the  trial  Judge  not  only  or- 
dered the  production  of  such  records,  he  got 
them,    i^parently  such  an  ordw  of  the  court 
for  the  production  of  papers  must  be  direct- 
ed to  the  proper  officer,  not  to  a  subordinate. 
(See  U.  8.  ex  rel.  Touhy  v.  Ragen  ((1961)  840 
U.S.  482 ) . )     Instances  where  Information  has 
been  demanded  and  has  been  produced  seem 
to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.    There  are 
variations    to    the    {N'oblem    as    shown    In 
U.  S.  V.  CoUon  Valley  Operator*  Committee 
et  al.  ((1950)  9  F.  B.  D.  719:  affirmed  by  an 
equally  divided  ooiirt,  839  U.  S.  940;  rehearing 
denied.  839  U.  S.  972);  and  Evans  v.  U.  S. 
( ( 1960)  10  P.  R.  D.  255.  257 ) .    Brauner  v.  U.  8, 
((1951)    192  F.  2d  987,  affirming  10  F.  R.  D. 
468),  held  that  the  refusal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  to  produce  an  official 
report  of  a  crash  investigation  operated  as 
proof  of  negligence.     In  the  Cotton  Valley 
case,  supra.  Chief  Judge  Dawkins  dismissed 
an  antitrust  action  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  when  the  Departenent  refused 
to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  court  to  pro- 
duce documents  relating  to  the  suit  which 
were  claimed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
privileged.    Even  Congress  has  received  at- 
tention on  this  problem. 

In  Christoffel  v.  U.  S,  ( (1962)  200  F.  Sd  734, 
738-739)  the  Court  pointed  out  that  if  evi- 
dence is  held  under  the  control  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  charged  with  the 
administration  of  those  laws  for  whose  viola- 
tion the  acc\ised  has  been  indicted,  and  Its 
production  Is  refused,  or  It  is  excluded,  the 
courts,  having  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  will 
not  permit  a  conviction  without  the  evidence. 
This  principle  was  applied  in  connection  with 
evidence  in  the  ciistody  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Coiu't  said  that  while  the 
privilege  of  the  House  must  be  respected.  It 
might  give  rise  to  occasions  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  forego  the  conviction  of  crime 
because  evidence  was  withheld. 

The  investigatory  authority  of  congres- 
sional committees  Is  often  granted  on  a  broad 
basis  usually  empowering  them  "to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and 
testimony"  of  witnesses.  You  will  note  that 
the  statutory  Implementation  referred  to 
earlier  (U.  S.  C.  2.  191  et  seq.)  uses  the 
word  "summoned."  Accordingly,  something 
less  formal  than  a  subpena  cotQd  be  directed 
to  a  Judicial  officer  and  still  be  within  the 
compulsory  requirements  of  the  law.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  In 
directing  the  appearance  or  testimony  of  the 
Judicial  officer  would  be  violative  of  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.  See  Warren. 
Congress,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  (1935),  page  250.  In  Si  parte  Gross- 
man ( (1925)  267  U.  8.  87, 11^121) .  the  Court 
sUted: 

"Finally,  It  Is  urged  that  criminal  con- 
tempts should  not  be  held  within  the  pardon- 
ing power  because  it  will  tend  to  destroy  the 
Independence  of  the  Judiciary  and  violate 
the  primary  constitutional  principle  of  a 
separation  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  powers.  This  argument  Influenced 
the  two  district  Judges  below.  (1  Fed.  (2d) 
941.)  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit  sustained  it  In  a  discussion, 
though  not  necessary  to  the  case,  in  /n  re 
Nevitt  (117  Fed.  448).  The  Supreme  Court 
at  Wisconsin  by  a  majority  upheld  it  in  State 
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««!.  aodd  r.  W^Mige  (Iff  Wl«.  J»5),  la  «^ 

vbtak  ves*  •!••  oliMcr.    r«irtar  t. 

Ctwdrtf*  (a61ta.ClTttAp9.S0e>.tottMaB^ 

AUtuedMBeMoClf  wc««Bi.  TIm  oppaitfte  eea- 
tft^km  WM  naeiMtf  in /»  »•  JTuSm  (T  BUrtflb- 
fortf  at);  «K  yarte  HMpqr  (U  lilM.  761): 
j^icteiM  V.  JowrtM*  <M  X4L  Aim.  119): 
ilk«ry  V.  Mate  (IM  Ham.  9):  Btmte  v.  Mapw 
PsbU*Mii# Oompmir  (29  M.  Mcsl  4i&). 

CtoiMUtuiton  aowhMW  «■- 
*lMit  the  thrw  tssnche*  o< 
the  aovwamoBt  ahidl  be  tey* 
iBihiliMiitoit  AU  tasitfattw 
vested  tad  •  nien.in>e  Ttae  eaeentlTe 
Is  vested  In  s  Pnsklent.  Tte  Jndlelal 
li  Tear  ml  tn  one  Bupreme  Oonit  and  tn 
*mtmm^f^  ooorts  ut  CUugtese  may  from  ttane 
to  tune  eetatHlBh  Tbe  )ud«es  are  given  me 
tenure  and  a  compensation  that  nuy  nc* 
IM  dtsstnlsbcd  durtng  tbeir  conttniianoe  In 
wttb  Um  erkSent  purpose  of  aeevulng 
awH  tbelr  courts  an  Independence  oC 
and  tbe  Bncuttve.  Complete  In- 
and  separattoa  between  tbe 
three  brandtes.  however,  are  not  attained,  or 
Intended,  ae  other  provlsloiu  otf  the  Ceostl- 
tvCton  and  the  normal  operation  of  Oov- 
smment  under  It.  easUy  demonstrate.  By 
afllrmatlTe  actloD  through  the  veto  power, 
the  Executive  and  one  more  than  cne-thlrd 
nt  etther  House  may  dtfeat  all  legislation. 
One-half  of  the  House  and  two-thlrda  of  the 
Senate  may  Impeaeh  and  remove  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary.  The  Etecutlve  can  re- 
prieve or  pardon  all  offenses  after  thetr  com- 
mtsslon,  either  before  trial,  dvirtng  trial,  or 
after  trial,  by  IndlTlduals,  or  by  classes,  con- 
ditionally or  abaolutely.  and  this  wtthoot 
modlfleatlon  or  regulation  by  Congress, 
f  Iti  parte  Garland  (4  WaU.  338,  880) .)  Nega- 
tively, one  House  of  Congress  can  withhold 
all  appropriations  and  stop  the  operations  ot 
Oovemment.  The  Senate  can  hold  up  all 
appointments,  confirmation  of  which  either 
the  Constitution  or  a  statute  requires,  and 
thtis  deprive  the  President  of  the  neces- 
sary agents  with  which  he  Is  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

"These  are  some  Instances  of  positive  and 
negative  restraints  possibly  available  under 
the  Constitution  to  each  branch  of  the  Gov* 
eminent  in  defeat  of  the  action  of  the  other. 
They  show  that  the  independence  of  each 
of  the  others  is  qualified  and  is  so  subject  to 
exception  as  not  to  constitute  a  broadly 
positive  injunction  or  a  necessarily  controll- 
ing rule  of  construction.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  Judiciary,  quite  as  much  as  Congress 
and  the  Kzecutive.  Is  dependent  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  two,  that  Oovemment 
may  go  on.  Iiuleed,  while  the  CanstltuUoa 
has  made  the  Judiciary  as  independent  of 
the  other  branches  as  Is  practicable.  It  is.  as 
often  ramarksd.  the  weakest  of  the  three.  It 
must  look  for  a  continuity  of  necessary  co- 
operation. In  the  passible  reluctance  of  either 
of  the  other  branches,  to  ths  force  of  pubUc 
opinion 

"Kecutlve  clemency  exists  to  afford  r^lef 
from  undue  harshness  or  evident  mistake 
In  the  operation  or  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal law.  The  administration  of  justice  by 
the  courts  Is  not  necessarily  always  wise  or 
certainly  considerate  of  circumstances  which 
jnay  properly  mitigate  guilt.  To  afford  a 
remedy,  it  haa  always  been  thought  eaeenti^ 
in  popular  governments,  as  well  as  In  oaon- 
Archies,  to  vest  In  some  other  authority  than 
the  oourts,  power  to  amallarate  or  avoid  par- 
Uoular  criminal  judgaients.  It  Is  a  chadc 
entrusted  to  the  exacutlve  for  special  cases. 
To  exercise  it  to  tbe  extent  of  destroying  the 
deterrent  eOect  of  jacuctal  panlafament 
would  be  to  petirert  tt:  but  whoever  is  to 
make  It  iiseful  oEiMt  hare  full  discretion  to 
exercise  It.  Our  Oonstitntton  confers  thte 
dlseretlon  on  the  hlghast  eOoer  In  the  !•»> 
tla«  iB  confldeoee  that  Ite  wUl  not  abuse  it. 
An  abuse  in  pardonlac  oontempts  would 
«srtalnly  embacrass  ooorta.  but  It  la  ques- 
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tloulMe  bow  mneb  anra  it  -wwOA 

cffectlvwkaaB  tbaot  m  wboleaale  pardon 

offenses.    If  wis  eocOd  conjure  up 

■Mant  vrilllag  to  paralyze 

by  paidaaliig  aa  erlmlBal  oimtempta. 

BOt  a  Prestdent  ontarlng  a  general  jail 

A  pardon  can  only  be  granted  for 

fuUy  eotnpleted.   Mdther  m  this 

In  F"g*^"4  can  it  intcrf  era  wttb 

of  coercive  maasorta  to  enforce  a 

right.    The  detrtmental  effect  of  cx- 

pardons    of    ocnnpleted    oontempts 

be  In  the  loss  of  tbe  detorrent  Influ- 

upoB  future  contempts.    It  Is  of  the 

character  as  that  of  the  excessive  par- 

of  other  offenses.    Tbe  difference  does 

ustify  our  reading  criminal  contempts 

the  pardon  clause  by  departing  from 

o^tlinary  meaning  ooafirmed  by  its  com- 

law  origin  and  long  years  of  practice 

kcquleecence. 

it  be  said  that  tbe  Preaident,  by  suo- 

pardoQs  of  constantly  recurring  con- 

In  particular  litigation,  might  de- 

a  court  of  power  to  enforce  its  orders 

recalcitrant  neighborhood,  it  is  enough 

that  such  a  course  is  so  Improb- 

as  to  furnish  but  little  basis  for  argu-r 

Exceptional  cases  like  this,  if  to  be 

at  all.  would  suggest  a  leeat  to 

rather  than  to  a  narrow  and 

ooQstructloa  of  tbe  gesieral  powcn 

<a  t%e  President.'* 

wlU  note  ttasit  this  case  Involved  the 

by  the  President  of  bis  power  under 

:k>nstltutlon  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 

exoept  In  cases  of  Impeachment  (art. 

I.  8,  clause  1).    While  he  exercised  it 

Instanoe  to  pardon  a  person  found 

1  he  court  to  be  In  criminal  contempt, 

of  what  llr.  Chief  Justice  Taft  said 

this  aetlod  is  pertinent,  we  believe, 

problem   at  hand.     Congress  could 

tbe  use  of  its  great  powers  In  an  in- 

of  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  or 

»nduct  of  the  courts.    However,  to  bor- 

tbe  words  of  the  Chief  Justice,  such 

is  so  improbable  as  to  furnish  little 

for  argument." 
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EZTE3f SION  OF  REMARKS 


HC  N.  ARMSTEAD  I.  SELDEN»  JR. 


n 


THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVZS 
Fridaw,  June  19,  1$53 


lAr.  8ELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17  ]  Introduced  In  the  Eouse  »  bill  de- 
sign sd  to  eliminate  a  phase  of  costly 
pap  Twork  In  tbe  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion by  providing  for  tbe  automatic  re- 
new U  of  all  term  insurance. 

U  ider  the  present  law.  World  War  I, 
Woi  id  War  II,  and  Korean  veterans  who 
ban !  term  insurance  may  renew  it  erery 
5  years.  Every  fifth  year  the  premium 
rate  increases.  Sixty  days  l>efore  the 
expiration  of  bis  term  insurance,  tbe 
vete  ran  receives  a  Vet^ant'  Administra- 
tion form  permittbig  him  to  apply  for 
rent  wal.  If  this  form  is  not  completed 
Witt  in  30  days,  another  notice  is  sent 
him  M  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
tbe  term.  If  tbe  veteran  elects  to  con- 
tinue  tbe  Insurance,  tbe  form  for  re- 
new il  must  be  completed  and  the  pre- 
miu  n  at  the  new  rate  tendered.  There- 
iote^  it  Is  obvioas  that  a  considerable 
at  paperwork  Is  neeeeaary  to 


complete  this  proeets.    6ii£& 

Kilts  in  extra  expense  for  tbe  VA  ttmIL 

I  believe  oouki  be  curtailed. 

Tbe  Mil  I  bave  introduced  provideB 
that  Uie  veteran's  insoranee  woukl  be 
automatically  renewed  when  the  term 
expires,  and  the  VA  would  bill  him  at 
the  higher  premium  rate.  If  the  vet- 
eran does  not  submit  premium  payment 
within  the  31-day  grace  period*  the  VA 
would  assume  that  be  no  longer  wished 
to  continue  the  Insurance  and  it  would 
automatically  lapse.  Besides  a  consid- 
erable saving  that  would  accrue  to  tbe 
VA  by  following  this  procedure  and 
eliminating  much  bookwork.  it  appears 
tliat  the  plan  might  keep  more  tenn  in- 
surance in  force  by  giving  tbe  insured 
more  protection. 

My  bUl.  H.  R.  5798.  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
and.  if  it  is  reported  favorably.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  House  will  realise  its 
merits  and  give  an  aflirmattve  vote  to 
the  proposaL 


No 


Wair  for  AMCtfea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSESENTAimi 

Jtfonday,  June  15^  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Moscow 
is  singing  a  new  tune  these  days.  It  is 
hj  no  means  unexpected,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  to  be  listened  to  as  entertainment 
devoid  of  propaganda  overtones.  But 
tbe  shifts  in  the  Kremlin's  line  on  Ko- 
rea, on  the  selection  of  a  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  tbe  U.  N.  recently,  and  the  pro- 
posal to  write  a  new  agreement  for  the 
use  of  the  Turkish  Straits  by  worldwide 
shipping  are  all  part  of  a  new  twist  in 
the  Communist  approach. 

If  we  are  to  understand  these  chiuiges 
in  the  Red  program,  we  must  luiow  bow 
to  interpret  communism.  If  we  are  to 
know  how  to  intermit  communism,  we 
must  understand  the  basic  texts  of  the 
Communist  literature.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that  Nothing  could  be  more  logical 
than  the  deduction  arrived  at  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  his  remarks  at  Dart- 
mouth College.  Closing  our  eyes  in  the 
ostrich  tradition  will  not  remove  the 
enemy  from  our  midst.  Preventing  a 
generation  of  Americans  from  knowliig 
what  communism  is  in  theory  and  in 
practice  will  not  make  us  less  vulnerable 
to  attack. 

On  the  contrary,  any  effort  to  erect  a 
Chinese  wall  aroimd  America  wfU  be 
futile  and  wasted.  We  cannot  elhut  oar- 
selves  away  from  the  penetration  of 
ideas.  But  if  we  know  bow  to  answer,  we 
need  not  fear  the  Inquiry.  American 
young  people  growing  to  maturity  wUl 
be  enticed  into  reading  tbe  forUddea 
literature  of  communism  if  we  seek  to 
ioTbUL  it.  If  we  study  it  openly,  and  pre- 
sent tbe  answers  of  freedom,  developed 
over  the  years  ot  om-  experience  as  the 
country  which  has  built  better  for  more 
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people  than  any  other  system,  we  can  end 
tills  challenge  to  our  way  of  life  by  prov- 
ing beyond  any  doubt  that  our  pUn  is  a 
better  answer  to  the  basic  problems  of 
humanity.  Free  discussion,  free  elec- 
tions, free  religion  need  no  apology. 


Address  of  Hob.  Jotcpli  W.  Blartiii,  Jr., 
of  Massachasctts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
am 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  UJLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OW  REPRESENT A'ilVEB 
Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  AUiEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  tbe  following  ad- 
dress of  Representative  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Babson  Institute  of  Business 
Administration,  Babson  Park.  Mass., 
June  22,  1953: 

It  Is  always  a  delight  and  inspiration  for 
me  to  take  part  In  a  commencement  ex- 
ercise like  this  one  today.  You  yoimg  peo- 
ple who  are  graduating  are  ;the  rising  gen- 
eration to  whom  the  mantle  of  responsibility 
for  our  country  will  soon  pass.  I  need 
only  look  about  me  today  to  know  that  when 
your  generation  does  play  Ite  full  role,  the 
Nation  will  Indeed  be  in  good  hands. 

This  Is  a  day  of  mingled  emotions.  It  Is 
prlmarUy  a  day  of  rejoicing.  You  rejoice 
that  you  have  reached  an  Important  mUe- 
stone  in  your  life;  you  have  received  a  cov- 
eted degree  from  a  splendid  business  Insti- 
tution; you  have  received  the  training 
essential  to  better  cope  with  the  stern  re- 
alities of  life.  I  rejoice  with  you,  and  I 
congratulate  you.  You  have  achieved  this 
graduation  milestone  only  through  hard 
work.  You  have  met  obetacles.  and  you  have 
surmounted  them.  You  have  proved  your 
ability  to  make  your  way  in  the  adult  world. 
I  should  also  extend  congratulations  to 
your  faculty.  The  teaching  profession  Is  a 
noble  one.  because  it  Is  our  teachers  and 
professors  who  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
mold  our  young  people  Into  fine,  upright  and 
Intelligent  men  and  women.  For  you  teach- 
ers and  professors  who  have  worked  with  the 
memt>ers  of  this  graduating  class,  this  must 
be  a  very  proud  day. 

Yet  with  all  this  Just  reason  for  exulta- 
tion, there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  this  occa- 
eon.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  part  with  friends 
and  a  life  that  has  been  warm  and  conge- 
nial. Now  you  graduates  are  entering  upon 
a  new  and  somewhat  strange  life  of  more  or 
less  uncertainty.  Yet  this  Is  a  natural  tran- 
sition, for  you  will  find  that  life  consists  In 
large  part  of  change,  and  your  mettle  as  re- 
sponsible adulU  wUl  be  measured  by  your 
ability  to  adjiist  to  change. 

Your  life  here  at  Babson  will  be  a  tre- 
mendoxis  aid.  It  will  help  to  bring  you  to  a 
better  life,  and  it  wUl  help  you  in  doing 
your  part  to  build  a  larger  and  a  better 
America.  Through  yotir  training  at  Babson. 
you  are  better  equipped  to  make  your  way 
In  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  Idea  that  most  of  our  peo- 
ple should  be  able  to  make  their  way  In  the 
world  Is  sometimes  rejected.  Some  fall  Into 
the  mUtaken  notion  that  the  primary  obli- 
gation rests  upon  Government,  and  that 
through  some  mysterious  process  the  Federal 
Government  In  Washington  has  xmlimlted 
wealth  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  good 
things  of  life  to  scatter  to  its  people.    That 


Is  fallacious.  Government  can  aid  and 
should  aid  its  people  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, particularly  in  periods  of  emergency 
•nd  dlstrsM.  But  the  Oovemment  has  no 
more  wealth  than  that  which  lU  people  put 
into  the  Government.  The  Oovemment  can 
give  to  a  cltlaen  only  what  it  has  already 
taken  from  that  cltisen  or  some  other  citi- 
sen.  Pot  every  dollar  expended  by  the  Oov- 
emment. the  people  must  pay  through 
taxes— directly  or  Indirectly. 

It  is  the  people — not  the  Oov«mnient — 
who  create  wealth  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
tbe  people— not  the  Government — in  whom 
the  control  over  their  own  Uvea  must  rest. 
And  it  is  the  people — not  the  Oovemment — 
who  have  the  power  to  make  their  lives  rich, 
full,  and  happy. 

By  now,  most  of  you  young  people  un- 
doubtedly have  formulated  a  pretty  definite 
plan  for  the  kind  of  life  which  wlU  bring 
you  the  satisfaction  and  contentment  you 
deserve.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  remind 
you  of  one  all -Important  problem  that  will 
be  with  all  of  us  in  the  years  Jxist  ahead.  I 
am  referring  to  the  struggle  to  preserve  our 
Nation's  security. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  of  the  Communist 
menace  that  is  squarely  facing  the  entire 
free  world.  The  International  Communist 
conspiracy  wages  Its  own  kind  of  horrible 
warfare  on  every  front — military,  political, 
economic.  Intellectual,  and  splrttual.  On 
an  these  fronts,  tbe  free  world  must  fight 
back  and  Is  fighting  back. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  In  some  detail  the 
military  struggle,  because  It  Is  the  particular 
responsibility  of  the  National  Ooveriunent. 
Recently  there  have  been  headlined  com- 
plaints that  our  military  defenses  were  be- 
ing lowered  and  that  we  were  Inviting  at- 
tack on  our  own  land.  These  are  seriovw 
charges,  because  If  there  Is  one  thing  the 
National  Government  owes  the  people,  It  Is 
assurance  that  they  wlU  be  safe  and  secure 
in  their  own  homes. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
The  first  fact  is  simply  that  President 
Elsenhower,  who  has  spent  practically  his 
entire  adult  life  In  the  military  service  of 
his  country  and  who  commanded  air  forces 
during  World  War  n  far  greaficr  than  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  has  specifically  ap- 
proved and  endorsed  the  new  mUltary  pro- 

When  President  Elsenhower  says  we  can 
cut  several  billion  In  military  spending  In 
order  to  help  bring  our  budget  Into  balance, 
that  Is  good  enough  for  me.  I  know  he 
knows  the  facts.  I  know  he  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  fight  If  necessary  for  any 
amount  that  la  needed  to  guarantee  our 
security.  I  know  he  would  settle  for  nothing 
leas  than  our  national  security. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  some  figures.  On 
June  80  of  this  year— a  little  more  than  a 
week  from  now— the  Air  Force  will  have  at 
its  disposal  unexpended  appropriations  of 
$28,500  million.  That  budget  request  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  starting  on  J\tly  1,  1954,  Is  $11,700 
million.  This  makes  a  total  available  to 
the  Air  Force  In  the  fiscal  year  1954  of  $40,- 
300  million. 

That  doesnt  look  as  if  we  were  scuttling 
the  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force's  probable  expenditure  in 
the  fiscal  year  1954  will  be  $15,100  million. 
This  wUl  leave  an  unexpended  carry-over 
on  June  80,  1964,  of  approximately  $25 
bUllon — a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  another 
year  and  a  half  of  spending  at  the  same  rate. 

Again  I  say,  these  figures  prove  that  air 
power,  far  from  being  curtaUed,  Is  actually 
being  most  wholeheartedly  supported. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
ceived staggering  appropriations  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  From  the  start  of  the  Korean 
war  through  the  fiscal  year  1964.  the  Air 
Force  wUl  have  received  total  appropriaUons 


of  $70/t00  million.  Tills  sum  wo\ild  bave 
been  enough  to  cov«r  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  first  132  years 
of  its  exlsteiu». 

Does  this  sound  as  though  the  Air  Force 
has  been  short-changed?  It  certainly  does 
not  to  me.  If  we  do  not  have  an  overpower- 
ing Air  Force,  the  fault  lies  sqxiarely  with 
those  who  have  been  spending  these  huge 
sums  In  the  last  10  years. 

Let  me  pass  along  two  sentences  from 
testimony  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles 
E.  Wilson  a  few  days  ago  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee.  Secretary  Wilson  said: 
"I  assure  you  gentlemen  most  emphatically 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  tbe  second  best 
Air  Force.  As  long  as  I  am  responsible  to 
this  Oovemment  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  we 
are  going  to  contlnvie  to  have  the  best  Air 
Ftarce." 

That  is  a  pledge  upon  which  you  can  rely 
because  It  reflects  the  unyielding  determina- 
tion of  President  Elsenhower  and  his  admin- 
istration. And  here  let  me  add  my  own  as- 
siu-ances  that  neither  I  nor  the  other  respon- 
sible leaders  of  the  83d  Congress  would  tol- 
erate for  a  moment  a  program  that  woxild 
give  us  anything  less  than  tbe  best  Air  Fares 
in  the  world. 

The  best  Air  Force  In  the  vrorld  Is  not  at- 
tained by  preoccupation  with  magic  niun- 
bers  like  143  or  by  parading  papa  wings  of 
aircraft.  Air  power  is  achieved  through  effi- 
cient production  of  the  most  advanced  com- 
bat planes  and  through  the  most  efficient 
utilization  at  manpower  to  fly  them. 

Here  Is  one  Instance  of  what  I  mean:  len- 
der President  Elsenhower's  program.  2.300 
more  planes  are  scheduled  for  delivery  in  the 
fiscal  year  1954  than  In  1953. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  there  will  be 
a  rapid  buildup  In  the  combat  strength  of 
tbe  Air  Force.  The  Defense  Department  ex- 
pects to  have  114  combat-ready  wings  by 
Jime  so,  1964.  Let  me  emphasize  that  these 
WlU  not  be  paper  vrtngs.  They  viUl  consUt 
of  planes  ready  to  fiy  and  fight,  and  they 
will  represent  a  great  Improvement  over 
what  we  actually  have  now. 

By  June  1955  the  regular  Air  Force  will 
have  120  wings,  and  In  addition  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  wlU  have  22- 
plus  wings.  This  wlU  make  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 143  wings  of  combat  strength. 
Under  the  Elsenhower  program,  there  is 
no  intention  of  canceUng  ja-oduction  of  any 
suitable  combat  aircraft  which  have  already 
been  ordered.  Those  combat  planes  which 
have  been  removed  from  production  sched- 
ules before  January  1,  1956.  have  been  can- 
celed not  for  budget  reasons,  but  rather  be- 
cause the  planes  are  not  suitable  or  neces- 
sary for  their  purposes  and  would  have  been 

ft  V^ftS%C 

Among  the  canceled  aircraft  there  are  850 
support-type  planes,  such  as  transports, 
trainers,  and  helicopters.  They  were  re- 
moved because  the  large  numbers  of  these 
planes  which  are  already  on  hand  or  cm  order 
can  be  utilised  much  more  efficiently,  mak- 
ing further  purchases  unnecessary. 

We  want  the  men  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  to  have  the  kind  and  number  of 
modem  planes  they  deserve.  You  may  ask, 
how  can  we  do  this  when  the  Air  Force's 
request  for  more  new  money  le  reduced? 
How  can  we  get  more  strength  at  lees  cost? 

The  answer  lies  In  several  fields.  First, 
production  haa  been  falUng  below  the  old 
schedules  for  the  last  80  months.  In  fact. 
in  not  one  single  month  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war  has  a  monthly  production 
schedule  been  met.  Recently  the  new  heads 
of  the  Defense  Department  laid  their  revised 
production  schedule  before  a  meeting  of  air- 
craft manufactiirers  In  Washington  and  told 
them  this  schedule  must  be  met. 

Another  source  of  more  alrpower  at  leaa 
cost  is  in  cutting  down  the  time  interval 
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betiPften  plactDf  as  ord«r  mad  gotUiig  d*- 
Hvery.  On  kmim  planes,  this  lO-eallMi  taatf 
tlflM  b«s  been  m  long  m  20  montlu.    Ttato 

will  be  cut  to  18  immths  and  will  rwult 
In  tying  up  leas  mcney  for  aboitar  partoda 
of  tlma. 

Still  anothar  souree  of  mora  atrangtii  at 
leaa  coat  la  In  better  personnel  utilization — 
wbleb  maana  baring  fewer  men  in  support 
and  overhead  actlvltiea,  such  as  recreation 
spadaUata  and  psrsonal-affairs  specialists, 
•nd  more  men  In  combat  tinlts. 

As  one  at  tba  leaders  who  f  oread  throHgb 
OoDgreas  a  bin  calling  for  a  70-group  Air 
Vovoa — which,  by  the  way,  was  not  pat  Into 
aCtoet  at  the  tlma  by  the  Truman  admin- 
IstraUora — I  know  that  supremacy  In  the 
air  Is  absolutely  nacaasary  to  protect  our 
national  sectulty.  X  also  k3iow  that  our 
goal,  as  Presldmt  Bsenhower  has  said.  Is 
not  merely  to  become  strong,  but  to  stay 
•troi^.  And  I  beUava  President  Elsenhower's 
program  Is  the  right  way  to  stay  strong. 

IncMtentally,  much  of  the  criticism  which 
w«  haTS  heard  recently  has  coma  from  peo- 
ple who  did  nothing  when  they  thamaatrea 
bad  a  chance  to  build  up  our  air  atrength. 
It  Is  TRxfortunate  that  we  are  obliged  to 
■pend  bOlloas  upon  billions  for  military  de- 
fense. Think  of  the  slums  that  could  be 
cleared:  the  roads  and  hrldges  that  could  be 
eonstmcted;  the  Schools  and  churches  that 
could  be  bxillt;  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
unfortunate  who  could  be  aided  with  these 
Tast  sums. 

But  unfortunately  the  danger  Is  too  great. 
We  must  be  strong  mllltaniy.  Security  and 
Hberty  must  be  preserved,  and  they  can  be 
preaerved  only  through  a  strong  Army,  a 
powerful  Navy,  and  a  gigantic  Air  FOTce. 
This.  I  assure  you.  will  be  done. 

Defense  requirements  are  taking  two  out  of 
•very  three  dollars  spent  by  tha  National 
Government.  There  Is,  of  course,  tremen- 
dous eoonomlc  danger  In  such  a  military 
kurden.  because  weakness  and  Insecurity  can 
ba  brought  about  by  overspending  Just  as 
readily  aa  though  we  lacked  snOctecit  arma- 
BMrnts.  There  Is  a  limit  to  what  even  Amer- 
ica can  spend.  That  Is  why  we  must  now 
drastically  reduce  our  spending  on  nonmlll- 
taiy  Ck>vemment  functions.  We  e&nnot 
continue  forever  the  sleigh  ride  of  recent 
years  toward  avcr-hlgher  prices  and  an  ever- 
cheaper  dollar,  and  eventually  a  devastating 
eollapae. 

Our  national  debt  la  almost  tSTO  bllllan. 
Tbat  Is  too  high.  We  cannot  permit  It  to  go 
fc*g>*^  without  endangering  the  future  of 
the  country  and  of  every  dttaen.  The  na- 
tional debt  limit  Is  fixed  by  law  at  $276 
billion.  If  wa  were  forced  In  a  time  erf  proa- 
perlty  to  increase  the  debt  limit.  It  would 
be  a  Jarring  shock  to  our  economy. 

Thus.  If  we  want  a  sound  America,  we  are 
left  with  only  one  course.  We  m\ist  tighten 
our  belts  and  perhaps  make  some  slight 
aaerlAoea  so  that  we  may  bring  into  ^^'ani^ 
•ur  spending  and  our  income. 

The  new  administration  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  reduce  taxes  this  year.  But  the 
financial  mess  we  inherited  was  greater  than 
we  had  anticipated.  BllUoas  in  spending 
which  were  obligated  last  year  were  pre- 
sented  for  payment.  Cutting  down  on  waste 
and  ineSldency  in  a  Government  with  a^ 
■lillion  civilian  employees  Is  a  tremendous, 
time-consuming  task.  Because  the  new  ad- 
ministration believes  In  the  need  of  cheek- 
ing inflation,  protecting  the  value  of  tha 
dollar,  and  maintaining  solvency,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  forego  the  contemplated  tax  re- 
duction until  next  year. 

That  is  why  President  Xlsenhower  was 
forced  to  request  a  6-month  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  whinh  would  normally  ex- 
pire on  July  1.  This  Ux  Is  generally  recog- 
nized as  unfair  and  \inwise.  Its  extension 
ean  be  justified  only  beciiuse  of  the  serious 
financial  plight  of  oxir  country.  Therefore, 
bvalneas  firms  whoee  earnings  are  such  as 
to  incur  an  excess-profits  tax  are  asked  to 
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for  another  •  months  the  payment 
tax  as  their  eontrlbatlan  to  the  acA- 
and  future  at  our  country, 
t  his  too  much  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of 
a  aocoessf  ul  buslneas  In  a  secure  and 
America^    I  do  not  believe  so,  and 
do  I  think  the  American  people  be- 
so.    And  I  am  avse  a  majority  of  the 
who   will   pay   the   tax   wUl   gladly 
to  the  rescue  of  the  country. 
January,  we  will  eliminate  the  ezoeea 
tax  and  remove  this  artificial  hobble 
our  expanding  economy.    At  the  same 
we  will  be  able  to  give  relief  to  the  mil- 
of  individual  income  taxpajrers.     We 
not  f(»get  that  individual  tax  reduc- 
irlll  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
p  K)ple  and  stimulate  the  entire  economy, 
effects  may  well  be  Just  as  beneficial 
payers  of  excess  profits  taxes  as  the 
of    the    excess    profits    tax    Itself, 
the    depressing    excise    taxes 
be  given  a  careful  once -over.    Reduc- 
of  some  of  the  rates  could  aid  both 
and  Income, 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  and  ra- 
the Individual  taxpayers  are  essential, 
should  come  at  the  same  time.    There 
be  no  preference  in  the  granting  of  tax 
as  we  return  to  a  system  of  government 
vlU  call  for  smaller  taxes  from  our  peo- 
All  of  the  schedules  must  be  reviewed, 
they  will  be,  by  committees  ap- 
to  study  a  more  equitable  adjust- 
of  our  tax  burdens. 

the   two   problems,   military  and 

,  which  I  have  discussed  today,  there 

c^3zens  of  other  problems  that  face  oxir 

and  Its  citizenry.    In  the  things  I 

said,  I  have  endeavored  to  concentrate 

is  being  done  to  solve  the  problem. 

lies  the  final  thought  I  would  Ilka  to 

with  you. 

ar-off  Asia  there  Is  the  Intense  struggle 

domination.    Soviet  Russia  in  its 

for  world  conquest  has  given  a  chal- 

to  the  people  of  the  world  who  believe 

By  force  of  arms,  diplomatic 

and  vise   of   other   people,  Russia 

slowly  ahead  to  achieve  the  hope  for 

conquest. 

believe  if  they  can  bring  all  of  China 

into  their  sphere  of  Influence,  they 

liave  accomplished  a  mighty  step  for- 

In  achieving  their  objective.     Japan. 

Ina.  India,  and  tfae  Philippines  would 
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probability  follow,  one  by  one,  until 
was  complete  control  of  the  oontiaant. 
Dominating   Asia,    it   would   not    be   a   too 
dlflknilt  task  Xor  tha  Soviets  to  anguU  all 


because  at  this  threat  we  fought  aide 

with  tha  courageous  South  Korean 

It  Is  because  of  this  threat  we  must 

the  Chinese  Nationalist  armies;  It  is 

of  this  threat  we  must  revitalize  the 

and  Increase  the  power  of  Turkey 

aggression;   It  is  because  of  this 

we  support  Greaoe.  Italy,  Spain,  and 

l^ATO   nations;    It  Is   because   of   thia 

we   must   strengthen   Western    Oer- 

All  of  these  peoples  will  be  necessary 

the  world  live  in  freedom  and  security. 

a  heavy  cost,  but  It  is  the  price  we 

living  as  a  free  people. 

people  think  a  truce  In  Korea  means 

slow  up  in  our  defense  spending. 

vould  be  a  fatal  mistake.    That  would 

Into  the  trap  the  Soviet  has  set 


fcr 


llvlde  the  free  world  and  entice  tha 
Into  a  false  security  Is  the  Soviet 

We  must  not  fan  into  that  trap. 

:h  Korea  Joins  with  the  Chinese  Na- 

.sts  and  Poland  as  people  who  have 
f  arced  to  pay  a  heavy  price  in  thia  battle 
1  ree  world.  Our  deepest  sympathy  and 
'  goes  out  to  them. 

must  not  abandon  these  people.  We 
I  nntlnue  to  aid  them  In  their  fight  to 

freedom.  They,  by  their  sacrtficea  by 
of  our  fighting  men  and  women. 


luiva  •anied  our  eternal  gratltuda  and 
everlasting  support.  Td  desert  them  througb 
appeaaentent  of  the  Communists  would  bs 
a  fatal  error  in  this  striiggls  of  the  free  peopia 
against  the  tyranny  of  communism. 

The  problems  ahead  of  us,  tremendous 
though  they  may  be.  can  be  solved.  We  still 
have  within  our  hands  and  minds  and  hearts 
the  power  to  make  the  kind  of  future  we 
want.  This  is  especially  true  of  you  gradu- 
ates who  are  fired  with  the  priceless  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal  ot  youth. 

During  the  6  months  in  which  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  has  been  at  the  con- 
trols in  Washington,  the  climate  In  our  Capi- 
tal City  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change. 
The  busiiMa  of  government  la  now  being 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  honesty  and 
Integrity.  The  new  administration  has  ap- 
proached with  vlgOT'  and  determinatian  tha 
gigantic  task  of  putting  the  huge  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  back  on  a  sound,  sane,  effi- 
cient basis.  It  is  reestablishing  buslneas 
methods  in  conducting  the  biggest  buainaaa 
In  the  world. 

This  wholesome  new  atmosphere  Is  restor- 
ing the  confidence  of  our  people  In  the  good 
faith  of  their  Government.  The  foundations 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  are  being  re- 
newed and  strengthened.  Prom  this  assur- 
ance springs  the  promise  that  when  some  oC 
the  obligations  we  have  inherited  have  been 
liquidated  our  people  will  be  able  prc|;res- 
slvely  to  retain  more  of  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labors. 

The  dlsastroxis  trend  toward  leftism  and 
socialism  has  b^n  reversed,  and  we  are  back 
again  on  the  good  American  road  of  treedoia 
and  opportunity. 

This  program  should  command  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  American  people.  JThtif 
might  well  remember  that  only  in  the  suc- 
cess of  President  Elsenhower's  objectives  Ilea 
the  hope  of  a  bright  future  for  America  and 
the  world.  If  through  shortsighted  lack  of 
support.  President  Elsenhower  should  fall  In 
his  alms  our  system  of  government  might 
wen  be  doomed  and  a  government  far  to 
the  left  (rf  anything  we  have  known  would 
be  our  tragic  fate. 

Ours  Is  still  a  young  land.  As  nations  go, 
we  are  stm  in  our  infancy.  Tlxe  progress 
we  have  made  Is  the  envy  of  the  world,  but 
It  Is  only  a  fraction  of  what  Is  possible  In 
the  future  provided  the  conditions  under 
which  we  have  flourlahed  in  the  past  ara 
preserved. 

There  are  some  people  who  believe  we  hava 
reached  the  zenith  of  our  might  and  great- 
ness. I  do  not  believe  in  this  philosophy 
of  defeat.  I  believe  the  golden  days  of  our 
national  life  are  ahead.  The  atom  and  other 
numberless  Inventions  have  broadened  our 
horizons  and  opportunities.  We  can,  if  we 
will,  forge  ahead  to  more  towering  helghta. 

Man  knows  no  limits  to  his  dreama.  Tha 
power  to  realize  those  dreams  Is  likewise 
limitless  as  long  as  he  is  given  a  chance  to 
think,  to  wra-k.  to  plan,  and  to  build.  That 
Is  the  meaning  of  freedom.  That  Is  the 
unique  thing  we  have  In  this  country.  That 
Is  the  thing  that  has  made  us  great.  That 
we  must  not  loee. 

The  challenge  facing  you  graduatea  la 
this — to  guard  yo\ir  freedom  and  to  use  It 
well.  You  have  made  a  fine  start  with  tha 
academic  achievements  for  which  you  are 
being  honored  today.  May  you  have  equally 
outstanding  success  in  the  years  that  11* 
before  you. 

Shakespeare  well  said,  "Thia  above  aU :  To 
thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow, 
aa  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  thaa 
be  false  to  any  man."  And  I  aay  to  you:  B« 
true  to  your  heritage,  to  America  and  Its 
splendid  Idealism,  and  you  cannot  fall  to 
make  your  country  a  finer  country  in  which 
to  Uve  and  to  pass  on  to  the  generations  to 
come  a  priceless  legacy  of  freedom,  aecurlty, 
and  opportunity.  May  you  ail  measure  up 
to  the  splendid  opportunities  ahead  as  you 
go  forward  to  face  the  sterm  realities  of  Ufa. 


TnM.M«iBf  BiH  H.  R.  3203,  Wodd  Be 
Dettr^yed  bj  Proposed  AmeadBeats  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Ur.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  become  known  that  there  Is  an  In- 
tention upon  the  part  of  some  who  are 
opposed  to  trip  leasing  to  have  amend- 
ments introdticed  that  would  destroy  the 
fuU  effect  of  the  trip-leasing  Wll,  H.  R. 
3203,  repotted  favorably  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  have  received  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  many  telegrams  and  letters 
protesting  against  the  adoption  of  such 
amendments. 

The  latest  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
since  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, reads  as  follows: 

An  amendment  to  be  proposed  to  H.  R. 
8203  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce:  In  line  4  on 
page  3  of  the  bill  aa  reported  strike  the  pe- 
riod and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following  "where  the  movement  Imme- 
diately preceding  was  of  ordinary  livestock. 
fiEh  (Including  sheU  fish),  or  agriculture 
(including  horticultural)  commodities  (not 
Included  manufactured  products  thereof), 
exempt  under  the  provisions  of  section  303 
(b)    (6). 

This  amendment  If  adopted  would 
strike  down  trip  leasing  almost  as  ef- 
fectively as  It  had  been  a  direct  repeal 
Those  who  are  interested  in  preserving 
trip  leasing  as  a  helpful  and  efficient 
part  of  our  transportation  are  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  represents,  and  would 
carry  out  in  large  measure,  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  those  opposed  to  trip 
leasing.  It  cannot  be  adopted  without 
doing  great  Injury  to  the  whole  system 
of  transportation  as  carried  on  ever  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1935. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
following  communications  which  set 
forth  some  of  the  reasons  that  Justify 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  first 
letter  that  follows  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance because  It  expresses  the  views  of 
J.  Roy  Jones  who  is  chairman.  Trans- 
portation CoDimittee  for  the  National 
Association  of  Commissioners,  Secreta- 
ries, and  Directors  of  Agriculture  and 
filso  commissioner  of  agriculture  for 
South  Carolina.  His  letter  and  tele* 
gram  read  as  follows: 

Stais  or  Scum  CAaoi.ntA, 

DXPABTlfSMT   or   AOBICULTtmC, 

Columbia,  S.  C.  June  17.  19S3. 
The  Honorable  CH*ai.M  A.  WoLVxaroN, 
Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee, 

The  House  of  KepresentativeM, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deaa  Ma.  Wolvkxton:  Not  being  sure  that 
a  letter  would  reach  you  before  House  action 
on  H.  R.  3a03,  I  sent  you  a  telegram  today 
regarding  an  amendment  which  I  und«> 
stand  wiU  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

I  feel  sure  your  committee,  which  had  aa 
opportunity  to  study  this  bUl,  will  immedi- 


ately recognize  the  amendment  as  «me  that 
wlU  virtually  restore  aU  the  objectionable  re- 
strictions In  the  original  motor  carrier  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We 
fear,  however,  that  some  of  the  C<mgres8  will 
be  led  to  believe  that  there  should  be  added 
restrictions  and  this  simple  amendment  will 
do  no  harm  to  agriculture. 

The  bUl  as  drawn  by  your  committee  pro- 
videa  rules  and  reg\ilatlons  by  the  ICC  for 
orderly  endorsement,  and  now  it  la  merely  a 
matter  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  law 
in  your  bilL 

We  see  In  this  House  amendment  restricted 
flexibility  and  the  ciirtallment  of  trucks 
available  to  shippers  of  agrlcultxiral  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  foresee  ex- 
empt trucks  refusing  return  loads  to  other  •^ 
than  crop-moving  areas  so  that  they  can 
qualify. for  the  next  trip  lease  under  the  pro- 
vision "movement  Inrunedlately  proceeding" 
of  exempt  products  under  203  (b)  (6). 

In  two  or  more  areas  with  crop  movement 
It  la  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  area  con- 
suming the  larger  percentage  of  manufac- 
tured products  would  be  flooded  with  trip- 
lease  trucks.  This  Eystem  of  dlstrlbvrtlon 
would  result  in  cutrate  policies  in  the  area 
with  ample  carriers  and  In  higher  rates  to 
others. 

AvallablUty  and  flexibility  of  the  carrier, 
vital  to  orderly  distribution  of  farm  produce, 
would  certainly  be  restricted. 

It  is  also  possible  that  It  would  take  an 
army  of  Inspectors  to  verity  that  the  exempt 
truck's  movement  Immediately  preceedlng 
was  exempt  products  of  agriculture. 

We  see  nothing  in  this  amendment  but 
penalizing  oax  farmer  and  the  consuming 
public,  and  we  hope  you  and  your  committee 
that  have  done  a  fine  Job  so  far  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  these  restrictions. 

Kind  personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Tours  sincerely, 

J.  Rot  Jones, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
South  Carolina  and  Chairman. 
Transportation  Committee  for 
the  national  Association  of 
Commissionera.  Secretaries,  and 
Directors  o/  Agricutture. 

CoLiTMBXA,  8.  C.  June  If.  2*53. 
Hon.  Chaslcs  A.  Wolvbtton, 

Chairman.  Interstate  and  Fdreign 
Commerce  Commtttee,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
■Understand  amendment  to  section  2  <rf  H. 
R.  8202  win  be  offered  as  foUows:  "Where 
the  njovement  Inunedlately  jMrecedlng  were 
of  ordinary  livestock  (Including  shellfish  or 
agricultural  (Including  horticultural)  oom- 
modltles,  (not  Including  manufactured  prod- 
ucts thereof)  exempt  under  the  provisions 
of  section  203  (B)  (GT)."  This  amendment 
will  restrict  both  flexibility  of  carrier  and 
hia  availability  to  shippers  of  agricultural 
products  with  resulting  rate  Increasee  to  the 
farmer  and  higher  prlcea  to  consximers.  Act- 
ing In  behalf  of  all  commissionera.  secre- 
taries, and  directors  of  agriculture  as  their 
chairman  of  transportation  committee  and 
as  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  South 
Carolina,  ask  that  you  oppose  this 
amendment. 

J.  Rot  Jonxs, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
South  CaroUna.  Chairman. 
Tronsportofioi*  Committee  for 
National  Association  of  Com- 
missioners of  Agriculture, 

Ixtzknahoical  Apr.*  AasociATioR, 

Washingtan.  D.  C  Jtune  19,  i9SS. 
Bon.  Chablxs  A.  WoLtbbiok, 

Chainamn.  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce,   House    of    Mtep- 
resentatives,  Washington,  b.  C. 
Dxaa  Ma.  WocvniTOM:  We  have  Just  learned 
that  it  is  proposed  to  Introdocc  an  amend- 
ment to  H.  B.  3203,  aa  reported  out  by  your 


commlttoe.  Wben  it  Is  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  la 
our  understanding  that  thia  propoaed 
amendment  would  make  exemption  of  a 
truck  from  the  ICCs  30-day  minimum-lease 
regulation  contingent  upon  its  having  hauled 
on  "the  nsovement  immediately  preceding" 
commoditiea  exempt  under  section  a03  (b) 
(6)   of  the  Interstate  Oonmierce  Act. 

While  on  the  fact  of  it.  this  would  appear 
to  be  agreeable  to  any  agriculturSl  interests 
and  to  those  whose  conmiodities  would  coom 
within  the  section  203  (b)  (6)  exemption, 
there  arc  angles  to  an  amendment  of  this 
type  which  would  not  only  leave  the  regu- 
lations applicable  to  certain  trucks  exempt 
under  the  provislocs  of  section  203  (b),  but 
would  also  create  additional  administrative 
problems. 

Raising  the  question  as  to  how  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Oommlsslon's  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers  would  or  could  administer 
the  law  if  amended  in  this  faahlon,  we  point 
out  the  fact  that  ICC  had  admitted  their 
dllOculty  in  policing  preaent  motar-K»rrier 
regulations,  claiming  lack  of  personnel  and 
funds.  How  would  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carriers,  as  a  practical  matter,  check  on 
trip-leased  trucks  and  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  "the  movement  immediately  preced- 
ing" was  one  exempt  under  section  203  (b) 
(-6)f  Or  is  this  a  law  to  be  written  Into 
the  statutes  to  be  Ignored,  or  perhapa  only 
uaed  on  selected  occasions? 

With  the  limiting  of  trip  leasing  to  trucks 
operating  under  the  section  203  (b)  (6)  ex- 
emption, what  of  trucks  of  fanners  exempt 
under  section  203  (b)  (4a)  and  trucks  of 
cooperative  associations  under  section  203 
(b)(5)?  It  is  true  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  exempted  the  trucks 
of  farmers  from  the  leasing  regulations  Issued 
by  them  under  MC-43  by  permitting  them 
to  lease  their  vehicles  for  any  period.  How- 
ever, we  question  the  legality  of  that  regu- 
lation ahould  the  proposed  amendment  to 
H.  B.  3203  be  adopted. 

Again  and  again,  we  have  emphasized  the 
recess! ty  for  moving  perishable  crops  wben 
they  are  ready  for  market  and  the  need  to 
have  transportation  available  at  that  time. 
If  the  Independent  truckers  are  to  be  stran- 
gled by  a  legal  technicality  of  this  kind,  not 
only  the  producer  but  also  the  consumer  wiU 
inevitably  suffer.  Tou  may  say,  "But  the 
agricultural  hauler  will  be  exempt  trader  the 
amendment,"  and  that  Is  quite  true.  Never- 
Oieleaa,  should  lie  pick  up  two  nonexempt 
loads  consecutively  on  a  return  trip,  he  would 
automatically  come  under  the  80-day  leasing 
{NMfvision  of  IOC  regulationa. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  you  under 
date  of  Ifay  25,  the  itinerant  truckers  who 
opiate  over  the  country  are  small-bueineas 
men.  Tliey  should  be  left  In  their  present 
Independent  position  since  they  supply  a 
needed  service  to  producers  and  shippers  of 
agricultural  eonmiodltles  and  also  provide 
supfrtemental  equipment  for  certificated  car- 
riers If  and  when  the  need  arises. 

There  are  periods  when  agrlcultxiral  com- 
modities are  not  available  for  movement  and 
when  the  Itinerant  trucker  must  turn  to 
other  fields  to  earn  his  livelihood.  To  tie 
him  up  for  a  period  as  long  as  30  days  may 
remove  him  from  the  agricultural  hauling 
field  wben  he  is  desperately  needed. 

The  practice  of  trip-leasing  is  an  eco- 
nomically sound  one  since  it  utilizes  trans- 
portation facilities  to  the  fullest  extcnC 
During  the  war.  ICC  encouraged,  even  de- 
manded, the  fullest  use  of  every  mile  a  truck 
moved  on  grounds  that  an  empty  truck  waa 
an  economic  waste.  WhUe  tires  and  gaso- 
line are  no  longer  In  abort  supply,  there  la 
stUl  no  reason  to  bring  about  econon^c  waste 
through  Government  regulation. 

We  again  urge  passage  of  H.  R.  3903  aa  re- 
ported out  from  your  committee  and  wUiMMit 
amendment. 

Sincerely  yoma. 

Samtk.  Fassaa. 
Executive  Vice  PresitUnt. 
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Chzcaoo,  Iuu 
Bon.  Chmub  a.  WoLVBROir. 

Chairman,  Houae  Committee  on  Inter* 
state  and  Foreign  Commercey  Houao 
Office  Building,  Wa»hington,  D.  C: 
We  u-e  informed  certain  Interests  propose 
to  amend  H.  R.  3203  as  reported  by  yo\ir 
committee  by  making  trip-leasing  arrange- 
ments contingent  upon  an  immediately  cam- 
pleted  haul  of  an  exempt  commodity.  It  is 
our  considered  Judgment  this  Is  a  bad 
amendment  for  the  following  reasons:  This 
is  a  wholly  unwarranted  and  unjustified  re- 
striction the  determination  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  "Immediately  preceding"  will 
create  much  confusion  and  controversy  and 
Is  relatively  as  objectionable  as  the  minimum 
30-day  lease  rule  proposed  by  the  ICC.  It 
would  require  a  large  force  of  people  and 
Involve  great  expense  to  even  attempt  to 
police  it;  in  fact,  enforcement  woiild  be  too 
costly  and  Impracticable,  if  not  impoeeible. 
It  would  prohibit  in  many  instances  trip- 
leasing  arrangements  from  intermediate 
points  on  the  return  tripe. 

It  would  otherwlM  impair  the  practical 
utilization  of  trucks  used  principally  for 
transportation  of  livestock  and  farm  com- 
modities during  periods  of  heavy  seasonal 
movement  or  emergency  situations  such  as 
frequently  arise  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  because  of  climatic  and  other  un- 
forseen  conditions.  These  are  the  chief 
reasons  briefly  stated  why  we  are  opposed  to 
the  amendment  and  respectfully  urge  that 
the  bill  be  passed  as  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Natxonai,     Ltvx     Stocx     PiooucKta 

AasociATioif, 
Amoucax     Natiomal     Cattubsxm's 

AaaocxATioM. 
Natxomai.   Wool.  OaowxBS   AaaociA- 

noM. 
IteAS    AMD    SoDTRwnnuf    Cattlb 

Raisbu  AaaociATioir. 
Texas  Srxbp  and  Ooat  Rttsanw  Asso- 

CIATIOMr, 

By  La  J.  Qdasbt. 

Commerce  CounaH. 


Novouc.  Va. 
Bon.  CRAuxi  A.  WoLrtaeton. 

Chairm.an,  Committee  on  Interatat* 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Houae  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Raving  teetlfled  before  your  commlt^tee 
supporting  R.  R.  3303.  I  wish  to  voice  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  It  appears  designed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  if  not  en- 
tirely voiding  exemptions  provided  in  R.  R. 
aa03.  S^Mclflcally,  it  would  prohibit  trucks 
from  obtaining  a  second  load  in  instances 
where  the  first  load  was  consigned  to  a  point 
Intermediate  to  their  ultimate  return  des- 
tination. Purthermore,  it  would  prohibit 
trucks  en  route  to  producing  points  for  load- 
ing of  exempt  commodities  from  obtaining 
outbound  loculs.  The  amendment  serves  no 
constructive  purpose:  it  is  damaging  to  our 
Interests.  Tour  support  is  requested  toward 
defeating  this  amendment. 

Nationai.  PiBiuKiaa 

IwsTrruTx,  Imc, 
V.  L.  HoDO. 
Chairman,  Traffic  Committee, 

PaorroN,  Mjd. 
Congressman  CRAaixi  A.  Wolvxbtom. 
House  Office  Building. 

Weshington,  D.  C.r 
Tour  opposition  to  proposed  amendment 
to  H.  R.  3203  wUl  be  appreciated  because  thU 
amendment  would  destroy  the  original  intent 
of  Congress  concerning  the  free  movement 
ot  perishable  agricultural  commodities. 
Vegetable  growers  favor  H.  R.  3203  as  re- 
ported by  Ho\ue  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  on  June  8.  Won't  you 
please  support  R.  R.  8203  for  the  735,000  oom,- 
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vegetable  growers  and  millions  ot 
Yotir  reply  will  be  a[^>reciated. 
VascTABLK  Oaowaas  Associatiom  or 

Ambbjca. 
RmcxLT  F.  T(X>o,  Chairman. 

Vxw  TOBK,  H.  T. 

.  :;hables  a.  WoLVBrroR, 

Cfi<iirman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

to  H.  R.  3203  is  of  nuisance 

only  and  would  unnecessarily  hamjjer 

»t  trucking  of  fish.    We  are  either  en- 

to    exemption    from    30-day    leasing 

entirely  or  not  at  all.    No  compromise 


Am  mdment 


warrupted. 

Sol  BsooMk, 
Pretident.  Fresh  Water  Fish  Whole' 
aalera  Association, 

AM^CAN  FaSM   BxraXATT  FXDKBATIOir. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  17,  1953. 
Con^essman  Chaklss  A.  Wolvzstoh, 
^ouse  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dxia  Ifx.  WoLvntroN:  It  Is  our  under- 
stand Ing  that  an  amendment  to  H.  R.  3203 
will  :  te  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  Rouse 
whlc]  I  win  provide  that  the  prohibition 
agair  st  regulating  the  duration  of  a  lease 
wUl  >e  applicable  only  where  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  movement  was  of  an  exempt 
conm  lodity. 
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sponsors  of  the  amendment  Intend 

terminate   the   operations    in   Interstate 

of  what  they  term  "gypsy"  opera- 

who  lease  their  trucks,  including  the 

of  the  driver-owner,  to  many  con- 

for  any  hauling  that  may  be  available. 

amendment  misses  Its  target  and  in- 

hits  responsible  and  legitimate  busi- 

who  provide  an  Important  transpor- 

servlce. 

proposed  amendment  would  prevent 
who  nwrchandise  a   processed 
therefore    nonexempt    commodity    and 
operate  their  trucks  under  the  provi- 
of  section  206   (b)    (5)    of  the  Inter- 
Commerce  Act  from  obtaining  a  back 
For  example,  a  cooperative  producing 
which  It  transports  to  various  mar- 
In  its  own  trucks  would  be  prohibited 
trip   leasing   its  trucks  for  a  return 
and  would  th«refcre   be  required   to 
empty. 

proposed  amendment  wotild  prevent 

trucks  distributing  processed  agri- 

commodltles    by    truck   from    trip 

Its  vehicles  on  the  return  haul.    For 

a   slaughtering   plant   that   hauls 

meat  In   Its  own   tnicks  to   nuirkets 

distance  away  would  not  be  permitted 

opportunity  ot  obtaining   revenues  on 

lettim  trip  but  would  have  to  return 
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proposed  amendment  would  prevent 
agricultural  haulers  from  making  full  use  of 
equipment.     For  example,  an  operator 
Tuck  hauling  vegetables  from  Texas  to 
might  trip-lease  his  truck  to  haul  a 
empt  commodity  to  St.  Louis.    Arriv- 
;  St.  Louis  the  operator  might  find  ear- 
irhich  he  could  pick  up  on  a  trip-lease 
to  haul   to  Texas.     Under  the  provl- 
of  the  proposed  amendment  he  would 
»  permitted  to  do  so,  since  his  Immedl- 
precedlng  cargo  was  nonexempt. 
proposed  amendment  would.  In  these 
^ny  other  cases  which  might  be  cited, 
an  inefficient  and  wasteful  use  of 
equldment,  manpower,  and  gasoline.     Waste 
is  al^rays  reflected  in  costs.    The  Increased 
necessarily  be  borne  by  some  seg- 
or  many  segments  of  our  society,  in 
Instances   by  th*   consumers  of   the 
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most 
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the  other  band,  the  propoaed  amend- 
is  not  likely  to  sertously  Impair  the 
openittons  of  that  sfiginsnt  a<  tba  truck  busi- 


ness It  is  lnt«nded  to  reach,  because  of  tha 
impractlcallty  of  enforcing  the  regulation. 
The  character  of  the  cargo  handled  by  the 
truck  on  its  previous  trip  cannot  be  practi- 
caUy  ascertained.  Itinerant  truck  operators 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  prohibition  of 
trip-leasing  to  make  contracts  directly  with 
shippers.  Thirty-day  leases  can  be  entered 
into  and  abandoned  by  mutual  understand- 
ing. A  thousand  strategems  cap  be  devised 
to  avoid  the  regulation  which  no  enforoe- 
mient  measures  can  prevent. 

This  illiistratee  once  again  that  a  regula- 
tion which  endeavors  to  outlaw  that  which 
Is  efficient  and  economic  is  almost  certainly, 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  proposed   amendment  would  launch 
the  Interstate   Commerce   Commission   into; 
a  new  field  of  regulation.     In  an  endeavor  to- 
enforce  the  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  th«' 
Conunisslon   would   be  compelled  to  estal>- 
lish  cumbersome  and  burdensome,  but  futile 
regulations,  in  an  endeavor  to  enforce  tiM 
Intent  of  the  Congress. 

In  our  opinion  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  harmful  to  the  general  Interest  and  should 
be  defeated. 

Very  sincerely. 

Matt  Ttioaa. 
Assistant  Legislative  Director. 

MaTIOMAL  OaAMCB, 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  17, 1953. 
Hon.  CBAaLis  A.  Wolvkstom^ 

Member  of  Congress.  Chairman.  Inter' 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee,  House  of  Mtejnesentativet, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DCAx  Ma.  WoLvn-roN:  We  are  pleased  that 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  reported  out  a  very  good  bill  on 
trip  leasing.  It  was  not  the  original  bill 
which  we  wanted,  but  we  idadly  accept  a 
compromise  which  gives  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  speciflc  statutory  author- 
ity to  enforce  safety  and  compliance  with  th« 
basic  transportation  laws  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  learned  that  attempts  will  ba 
made  to  amend  H.  R.  3203  on  the  floor.  Ono 
proposal,  we  understand,  would  assure  the 
continuance  of  trip  leasing  only  in  thoso 
instances  where  the  Immedlstely  preceding 
load  was  an  exempt  agricultural  product  or 
fish.  Sometimes  when  an  agricultural  truck- 
er moves  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  he  may  trip  lease  between  several 
points  to  get  there.  Secondly,  during  slow 
periods  of  the  year,  as  in  winter,  agricultural 
truckers  need  the  opportunity  to  earn  money 
by  helping  meet  the  trucking  needs  of  in- 
doatry  through  trip  leasing.  Without  thU 
right,  some  agricultiual  truckers  would  hava 
to  raise  rates  on  farmers  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  other  words,  it  would  be  difllcult  for 
agricultiiral  truckers  to  stay  In  business  if 
they  were  restricted  to  agriculture  during  all 
periods  of  the  year. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  on  the  floor 
would  not  allow  a  cooperative  which  trucks 
packaged  butter  from  MlnnesoU  to  New  York 
to  trip  lease  for  a  retiun  load.  Some  coop- 
eratives truck  shelled  peanuts  and  nuts  to 
distant  markets.  They  could  not  trip  less* 
for  a  return  load  under  the  amendment  to 
be  proposed  because  shelled  nuts,  like  pack- 
aged butter,  is  not  an  exempt  agricultural 
commodity  as  the  ICC  interprets  the  agricul- 
tural exemption.  The  fruit  marketing  coop- 
eratives are  turning  more  to  froaen  Juices  and 
while  the  fresh  fruits  are  exempt,  the  frocea 
Juices  are  not;  so  here  too  the  cooperatives 
truck  would  have  to  return  empty  under  tlM 
amendment  to  be  proposed. 

We,  of  the  Orange,  do  not  defend  H.  B. 
3203  solely  on  the  basis  of  preserving  tha 
agricultural  exemption.  Trip  leasing  is  fun- 
damentally sound  for  the  whole  Nation  and 
the  Orange  can  never  approve  any  action  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
creates  economic  waste^^in  truck  transporta- 
tion, strengthens  the  monopoly  poettlon  of 
some  carriers,  and  which  seeks  to  drive  small 
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own«r-apcratar  trackers  cut  of  business. 
These  truckers  have  in  many  cases  been 
denied  certlflcates  and  permits  by  the  IOC 
BO  they  have  to  trip  lease  and  share  their 
revenue  with  big  trucking  companies  which 
have  an  ICC  certificate. 

We  of  the  Grange  believe  in  letting  small 
independent  truckers  inject  some  compe- 
tition Into  the  transportation  indtistry  for 
it  spurs  progress  and  efflcieiusy.  We  do  not 
believe  the  IOC  was  set  up  as  an  agency  to 
hold  down  or  retard,  competition,  but  rather 
to  regulate  in  lieu  of  competition  because 
at  that  time  competition  was  lacking.  We 
believe  we  should  now  welcome  the  compe- 
tition that  small  independent  truck  oper- 
ators can  inject  into  the  entire  transporta- 
tion industry. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
explaining  why  it  did  not  put  the  ban  on 
trip  leasing  Into  effect  during  the  war,  indi- 
rectly admitted  that  trip  leasing  allows  fuUer 
use  at  equipment  and  saves  gasoline  and 
tires.  Trip  leasing  not  only  reduces  the 
ntunber  of  trucks  running  empty,  but  com- 
mon motor  carriers  would  need  to  have  con- 
siderable equipment  standing  idle  some  of 
the  time  in  order  to  meet  peak  periods  or 
peak  days  if  there  were  not  a  fluid  and  flex- 
ible supply  of  vehicles  they  could  lease. 

As  a  Anal  word,  we  again  urge  that  H.  R. 
8203  be  passed  as  reported  out  of  committee 
not  only  to  preserve  the  agricultural  ex- 
emption, but  also  in  the  interest  of  a  sound 
national  transportation  policy  that  seeks  to 
promote  eOciency  in  the  use  of  equipment, 
aUowB  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  reUes  on 
competition  to  a  greater  degree  in  determin- 
ing what  rates  are  fair  for  shippers  and 
haulers  alike.  All  of  us  must  be  concerned 
constantly  with  the  continued  and  persistent 
Increase  in  spread  between  prices  received 
by  farmers  and  those  paid  by  consumers. 
The  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
H.  B.  3203  would  spieed  that  increasa. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P— r'"*'  D.  MawsoBC. 

Jiaster, 


SoBC  RepablkraBS  Rcpodiate  Ho«Tcr  •■ 
HMircr  CMUHMiM  Pr«poMb  m  Dc- 
femsc  E«tabfislnic«t 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  n;OK3>A 

XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVBB 
MoHdaw,  June  22. 195 J 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Floiida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  just  now  heard  the  remarlLS 
of  the  able  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Condon]  with  regard  to  Reorgani- 
ration  Plan  No.  6.  I  have  studied  this 
reorganization  plan  rather  thoroughly. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  permit  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  to  remain  in  the  plan 
would  be  absolutely  and  unequivocally  to 
repudiate  the  Hoover  Commission.  If 
there  had  been  any  doubt  of  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  doubt  has  now  been  elimi- 
nated by  a  statement  made  by  former 
President  Hoover  during  this  past  week- 
end. Yet.  some  Republicans  seem  still 
vigorous  Lq  their  support  of  these  sub- 
sections. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  leave  these 
provisions  as  they  are  now  written.  The 
objectives  which  are  sought  by  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  fd)  can  be  achieved  by  not 
placing  the  final  power  in  the  Chief  of 
Staff,   giving   him  instead   managerial 


capacity  as  an  agent  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  find  a  way 
to  eliminate  these  subsections  or  modify 
them.  I  am  sure  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee can  report  out  a  rule  on  the  re- 
organization plan  which  will  allow  us  to 
eliminate  or  modify  these  subsections. 
Without  them  it  is  a  good  plan. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  put 
straight  on  the  position  of  many  Repub- 
licans who  have  been  supporting  these 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  6. 

The  most  critical  item  of  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  involves  the  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  by  transferr<Mg  to  him 
the  authority  to  manage  the  uoint  Staff 
and  to  determine  who  shall  serve  on  it. 
These  powers  are  given  by  subsections 
C  and  D  of  section  1. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the 
Idea  of  so  enhancing  the  position  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
first  originated  in  the  recent  recom- 
mendations of  the  Rockefeller  commit- 
tee. As  disclosed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  former  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt.  CSiairman  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Force  on  National  Se- 
curity, such  is  not  the  case.  Actually, 
the  origin  of  this  idea  has  an  earlier  be- 
ginninc. 

I  refer  Members  of  this  House  to  pages 
28,  29.  and  30  of  the  report  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  National  Security.  On 
page  28  of  that  report  we  find  the  mi- 
nority recommendation  for  creation  of 
a  post  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Services.  One  of  the  key  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Armed  Services,  as  proposed  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  minority  is  the  con- 
trol of  the  Joint  Staff. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  furthCT 
correct  it  should  be  appreciated  that  the 
position,  powers,  and  functions  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Oiiefs  of  Staff 
under  present  law  are  being  brought  into 
continually  closer  conformity  with  those 
of  a  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Services 
as  proposed  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
minority. 

These  subsections  C  and  D  would  give 
all  of  the  military  planning  of  our  coun- 
try to  the  single  man  who  would  be 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
He  will  control  the  planning  and  any- 
one who  controls  the  planning  may  con- 
trol the  findings  and  decisions  at  the 
end,  regardless  of  how  well  motivated 
and  openminded  be  might  attempt  to 
be.  The  danger  of  putting  all  of  this 
power  into  one  person  is  extremely  great, 
and  quite  unnecessary.  It  would  be  far 
safer  to  leave  the  management  of  the 
Joint  Staff  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  sub- 
sections C  and  D  of  section  I.  in  my 
opinion,  violate  the  spirit  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Our  forefathers  in 
the  drafting  of  our  Constitution  tried  in 
every  way  possible  to  prevent  tsrranny 
and  the  centralization  of  power  bi  the 
hands  of  a  few.  T^iey  then  knew  of  mil- 
itary tjniunts;  and  present-day  history 
throughout  many  sections  of  the  world 
shows  that  military  tyranny  can  exist  in 
the  20th  century,  and  does. 


Our  wise  fiwefatbers  in  article  n  of 
our  Constitution,  after  providing  in 
general  terms  that  the  President  shall 
be  the  Chief  Executive,  specifically  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  1  of  section  n  that— 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral States  when  called  into  actual  service 
of  the  United  States. 

The  drafters  of  the  Constitution  in 
specifically  providing  these  responsibili-, 
ties  in  the  President  insured  that  au^ 
elected,  civilian  official,  the  liighest  in 
the  land,  to  wit  the  President,  would 
have  the  responsibility  and  the  author- 
ity to  be  Commander  in  Chief.  There 
are  not  many  specific  powers  given  to 
the  President  in  the  Constitution.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  powers  which  is 
specifically  given  to  him.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  drafters  of  tlie  Constitution  felt 
that  it  was  very  important  that  this 
power  should  rest  in  the  President  and 
not  in  a  member  of  the  military  services. 

Subsections  C  and  D  in  attempting  to 
give  such  paramount  authority  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
se«n  to  me  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  words,  of  the  ConstiUi- 
tlon  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  now  in  1953  that  w« 
heed  the  judgment  of  our  forefathers  in 
the  drafting  of  tite  Constitution  and  that 
we  turn  our  backs  upon  any  pathway 
which  might  lead  to  military  dpmina- 
tion  in  our  country.  This  is  so  nbt  only 
because  it  Is  important  that  we  evade 
military  tyranny,  but  also  because  the 
pathways  of  military  tyranny  have 
never  been  secure  pathwasrs.  They  are 
precarious;  they  are  dangerous;  they 
are  subject  to  Individual  fallibilities  of 
the  person  who  may  have  the  dominant 
military  role. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  entirely  stricken  from  the  re- 
organization idan,  but  the  good  objec- 
tives which  cu-e  sought  by  subsections 
(c)  and  (d>  could  ];nx>bably  be  seciued 
without  great  danger  if  the  subsections 
were  rewritten  as  follows: 

(c)  "Hie  selection  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Staff  by  the  Joint  caiieCs  of  Staff,  and 
their  tenvire.  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(d)  The  functions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  with  respect  to  managing  the  Joint 
Staff  and  the  Director  thereof  shall  be 
exercised  throxigh  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

It  seems  to  me  that  revising  the  lan- 
guage as  shown  in  the  above  paragraphs 
would  tend  to  minimize  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  at  the  same  time 
would  allow  him  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
the  Jcrint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  apparent  desire  ex- 
pressed in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6. 
eliminating,  nevertheless,  some  of  the 
objectionable  grants  of  power  iniherent 
in  the  language  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
proposed  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6. 

The  position  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  developed 
in  almost  complete  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission minority  for  the  power,  status, 
and  functions  to  be  accorded  a  chief  oi 
staff  of  the  armed  services.    The  Hoover 
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minority,  whose  recommendations  are 
being  followed  so  closely  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  the  senior  military  officer  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  consisted  of  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson  and  three  l>ther  minority 
members. 

On  Friday.  June  19. 1953,  former  Pres- 
ident Hoover,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Clark  E.  HomcAN.  chairman  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, stated  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  powers  of  the  JCS 
Chairman.  That  letter  serves  to  dispel 
the  rumor  that  Mr.  Hoover  supported 
this  key  feature  of  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization, and  it  points  up  the  inaccu- 
racy of  testimony  asserting  that  the  pro- 
posed enhancement  of  the  JCS  Chair- 
man's authority  is  consistent  with  the 
report  at  the  Hoover  Commission. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the 
administration  and  the  majority  leader- 
ship of  this  House  are  giving  us  an  un- 
usual example  of  nonpartisanship 
through  their  efforts  to  enact  into  law 
Mr.  Acheeon's.  rather  than  Mr.  Hoover's 
and  Mr.  Eberstadt's.  recommendations 
for  the  organization  of  our  military  com- 
mand. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
rechart  their  course  on  the  safer  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations. 
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Hiflicr  Pay  f«r  CoiifresnMB 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  tnm  tobk 
•^  IN  THE  ROUSB  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVBa 

Monday.  June  22. 1955 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sulxnlt 
herewith  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  on  Jime  16, 
1953.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  the  last  paragraph  of  this  edi- 
torial and.  in  this  connection,  it  may  be 
well  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  to  take  a  look  at  my  tnlls,  H.  R. 
5331  and  H.  R.  5332. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HiGBXK  Pat  roc  CoNCKSssicxir 

Self-preservation  being  a  first  law  of  poli- 
tics, the  subject  of  a  raise  In  congressional 
pay  Is  probably  much  too  hot  a  potato  to  be 
handled  In  the  same  year  that  Ck>ngress  is 
asked  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  reducing 
everybody's  taxes.  Next  year,  maybe.  But 
this  year,  well — there  are  times  when  discre- 
tion Is  the  surest  path  to  survlvaL 

And  yet  the  merits  of  the  case  for  »  raise 
are  not  very  hard  to  establish.  They  boil 
down  to  this:  After  taking  account  of  In- 
flation and  Income  taxes,  today's  congres- 
sional pay  scale  Is  far  below  the  1939  level — 
at  a  time  when  most  people's  real  income  Is 
A  good  deal  higher. 

In  1939  every  Congressman  (and  Senator) 
received  910,000 — and  had  $9,268  left  after 
taxes.  Now  he  gets  915.000  In  salary — and 
has  the  equivalent  of  $0,681  (In  1989  dollars) 
left  after  taxes.  If  the  pay  Is  raised  to 
$25,000.  as  fMroposed.  the  take-home  pay  In 
1939  buying  power  will  amount  to  $10,157. 

For  Federal  Judges,  the  story  Is  the  same — 
only  slightly  more  so.  since  they  get  no  tax 
offset  for  having  to  maintain  two  homes. 
The  typical  United  States  dUtrlct  Judge,  with 
a  salary  of  $15,000  today  compared  with 
$10,000  In  1939,  now  enjoys  a  real  Income  of 


.  compared  with  $9,638  In  1939.  If  hU 
raised  to  $25,000,  the  buying  power  of 
t^Jce-home  pay  will  still  be  smaller  than 
,493  as  against  $9,628. 
Elsenhower  has  clinched  the 
ror  higher  congressional — and  Judicial — 
,  we  think,  with  his  comment  at  • 
press  conference.  We  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  time,  he  said,  when  we  are 
golni ;  to  be  deprived  of  the  best  men  we 
coul<  I  get  In  these  Jobe — when  only  those  of 
Inde  lendent  means,  or  those  who  couldn't 
1  to  do  as  well  outside,  could  aifford  to 
:or  Congress  or  accept  Judicial  appofnt- 
We  should  make  certain,  he  thought, 
the  best  men  can  serve  in  these  posl- 
they  are  down  to  a  nickel  or 
plenty  of  money  to  tide  them  over. 
Is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  a  raise  In 
pay  as  a  piece  of  self  serving. 
we  surely  don't  want  a  situation  where 
only  people  who  can  afford  to  run  for 
or  Senate  are  those  with  Independ- 
vealth — or  those  who  have  to  keep  look- 
I  or  ways  to  piece  out  their  Income  on  the 
With  any  raise  in  pay.  however,  should 
cert4lnly  go  a  clear-cut  understanding  as  to 
whl<  h  forms  of  outside  Income  are  ethical 
and  which  are  not. 
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TrtKUasiiif  Bfll  (H.  R.  3203)  as  Re- 
pMted  by  Coaadltee  oa  latcrslatt  and 
loreifB  CoauBcrce  Can  Be  Destroyed 
bf  Praposed  Amendnient,  Opinion  of 
i  aerican  Fam  Bnrean  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

H^N.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JEKSKT 

it  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVS8 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Itr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Am  srican  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
thr(  )ugh  Matt  Triggs.  assistant  legislative 
dir<  otor.  has  submitted  to  me,  as  chair- 
mai  I  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
For  jign  Commerce,  the  views  of  that  or- 
gan nation  as  to  the  detrimental  effect 
tha ;  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  being  presently  advocat- 
ed ty  some  interests  opposed  to  the  ex- 
em]  tions  to  agricultural,  livestock,  fish, 
she  Ifisheries,  and  horticultural  products 
alloji^ed  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935. 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  which  I  have  received,  dated  June 
17,    953.    It  reads  as  follows: 

jijmaacjM  Fabm  BtmxAU  FBMOunoir, 

June  17.  1953. 
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I  ifopoeed  amendment  to  trip-leasing  bill. 

CHAKLXS  a.  WOLVORVHf, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mb.  Wolvkkton  :  It  is  our  understand- 
;hat  an  amendment  to  H.  R.  3203  will  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  which  wlU 
proiide   that   the   prohibition    against   reg- 
ulat  ng  the  duration  of  a  lease  will  t>e  appli- 
only  where  the  immediately  preceding 

was  of  an  exempt  commodity. 

spoitsors  of  the  amendment  intend  to 

the  operations  in  interstate  com- 

of  what  they  term  "gypsy"  operators, 

lease  their  trucks,  including  the  services 

driver-owner,  to  many  concerns  for 

hauling  that  may  be  available. 

amendment  misses  its  target  and  in- 
stead hits  responsible  and  legitimate  busl- 
»  who  provide  an  important  transporta- 
Uod  senrlca. 
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The  proposed  amendment  would  prevent 
cooperatives  who  merchandue  a  processed 
and  therefore  nonexempt  commodity  and 
who  operate  their  trucks  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  aoe  (b)  (5>  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  from  obtaining  a  back 
haul.  Ftar  example,  a  cooperative  producing 
cheese,  which  it  transports  to  various  mar- 
kets in  its  own  trucks  would  be  prohibited 
from  trip  leasing  lU  trucks  for  a  return  haul 
and  would  therefore  be  required  to  return 
empty. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  prevent 
private  trucks  distributing  processed  agri- 
cultural commodities  by  truck  from  trip  leas- 
liuj  its  vehicles  on  the  return  haul.  For  ex- 
ample, a  slaughtering  plant  that  hauls  fresh 
meat  In  its  own  trucks  to  markets  some  dis- 
tance away  would  not  be  permitted  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  revenues  on  the 
return  trip  but  would  have  to  return  empty. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  prevent 
a^cultural  haulers  from  making  full  use  of 
their  equipnnent.  For  example,  an  operator 
of  a  truck  hauling  vegetables  from  Texas  to 
Chicago  might  trip  lease  his  truck  to  haul  a 
nonexempt  commodity  to  St.  Louis.  Arriv- 
ing at  St.  Louis,  the  operator  might  And  car- 
goes which  he  could  pick  up  on  a  trip  lease 
basis  to  haul  to  Texas.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  amendment  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  since  his  "Immediately 
preceding"  cargo  was  nonexempt. 

The  proposed  amendment  would.  In  these 
and  many  other  cases  which  might  be  cited. 
compel  an  inefficient  and  wasteful  use  of 
equipment,  manpower,  and  gasoline.  Waste 
is  always  reflected  in  costs.  The  increased 
costs  would  necessarily  be  borne  by  some 
segment  or  many  segments  of  our  society,  in 
most  instances  by  the  consumers  of  the 
goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  not  likely  to  seriously  Impair  the 
operations  of  that  segment  of  the  truck  busi- 
ness It  Is  Intended  to  reach,  because  of  the 
impractical Ity  of  enforcing  the  regulation. 
The  character  of  the  cargo  handled  by  the 
truck  on  its  previous  trip  cannot  be  prac- 
tically ascertained.  Itinerant  truck  opera- 
tors would  be  encouraged  by  the  prohibition 
of  tripi,  leasing  to  make  contracts  directly 
with  shipppers.  Thirty-day  leases  can  be 
entered  into  and  abandoned  by  mutual  un- 
derstanding. A  thousand  stratagems  can  be 
devised  to  avoid  the  regulation  which  no 
enforcement  measures  can  prevent. 

This  illustrates  once  again  that  a  regula* 
tlon  which  endeavors  to  outlaw  that  which 
is  efficient  and  economic  is  almost  certainly 
doomed  to  falltira. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  launcli 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  a 
new  field  of  regulation.  In  an  endeavor  to 
enforce  the  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  the 
Commission  would  be  compelled  to  establish 
cumbersome  and  burdensome  but  futile  reg- 
ulations in  an  endeavor  to  enforce  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress. 

In  our  opinion  the  proposed  amendment  la 
hw^mful  to  the  general  interest  and  should 
be  defeated. 

Very  sincerely. 

Matt  Tbicos. 
Assistant  Legislative  Director. 


Govemraent  Waste  and  Extravafancn^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDY 

or  mcHicAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVB8 

Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  sorts 
of  excuses  are  advanced  for  failure  to  cut 
taxes  immediately.    I  have  consistently 
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argued  that  if  we  would  only  get  tough 
with  the  budget  and  the  Departments, 
we  could  give  our  citizens  a  good  healthy 
tax  reduction.  Well.  Saturday  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  home  that  pretty 
well  demonstrates  the  correctness  of 
what  many  of  us  have  been  saying.  This 
letter  points  up  one  phase  of  Govern- 
ment waste  and  extravagance.  It  has  to 
do  with  Government  neglect  and  Gov- 
ernment red  tape.  It  deals  with  one  au- 
tomobile belonging  to  the  Government — 
an  automobile  that  has  apparently  been 
lost  and  forgotten — but  upon  which  we 
are  pajring  monthly  storage. 

And  so,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Department  in  question  seeking  infor- 
mation. I  will  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  say  about  this  when  I  get  a  reply. 
Since  my  letter  to  the  Department  pretty 
well  explains  things.  I  am  making  It  part 
of  these  remarks. 

HoDsc  or  REPBxsnrTATivxs. 
Washington,  ti.  C,  June  20,  1953. 

BtTBEAxr  or  Animai.  Imottstst,  Aobicxtltubai. 
RXSEABCH  Administbation,  UNTrxo  Statcs 
DePAKTMCNT  or  ACBICULrDBS,  Washinc- 
TOH,   D.   C. 

OzMTUcacxN :  A  matter  has  Just  been  called 
to  my  attention  Illustrating  the  point  that 
the  Federal  Government  is.  Indeed,  loosely 
run  and  quite  careless  ot  cost.  This  matter 
Involves  your  Biireau.  I  state  the  facts 
brlefiy  and  then  ask  for  two  things: 

First,  I  want  to  comment  on  how  this 
could  happen;  and.  second.  I'd  like  to  know 
what  you  will  do  about  it. 

It  seems  that  you  are  paying  storage  rental 
on  Bureau  car  No.  S7S0.  This  car  Is  now 
and  has  been  for  some  time  in  storage  in  a 
garage  at  716  North  Walnut  Street,  Lansing. 
Mich.  You  are  paying  rental  on  the  garage 
at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month. 

The  owner  of  the  property  where  the  car 
Is  stored  died  and  his  administrator  has  ad- 
vised the  Bureau  of  this  fact  and  asked  for 
disposition  of  the  car.  The  tires  are  flat  and 
the  vehicle  is  covered  with  a  heavy  coating 
of  dust  and  dirt.  Since  it  has  not  been 
used  for  a  long  time,  both  the  administrator 
and  myself  suspect  the  car  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  completely  lost.  Certainly  it 
has  not  been  useful  In  any  way  for  a  long 
time.  I  am  wondering  how  many  others 
may  be  in  the  same  class. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  car  was 
acquired  in  the  flrst  place;  what  use  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  It;  why  it  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  unused  at  Oovemment 
expense;  how  much  total  rental  has  been 
paid  for  storage:  and  what  on  earth  you 
intend  doing  about  this  car,  as  well  as  flnd- 
Ing  out  how  many  others  may  be  Iz.  the  same 
class. 

Now.  of  coiirse.  I  know  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  no  responsibility 
for  this.  Obviously,  he  knows  nothing  about 
it  since  apparently  even  your  Bureau  has 
forgotten.  I'm  wondering  If  this  condition 
exists  because  the  same  old  crowd  are  still 
running  things  at  this  level? 

Now  don't  regard  this  as  a  trivial  Inquiry — 
because  It  Isn't.  This  Is  an  example  of  the 
conditions  that  have  us  in  our  present  con- 
dition. And  since  It  is  obviously  quite  typi- 
cal I  want  to  follow  it  clear  through  so  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  may  know  how 
theb-  money  Is  wasted  in  thousands  of  small 
ways — but  which  In  total  amount  to  stagger- 
ing totals. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  answer  on  as 
much  of  the  subject  as  you  can  cover  from 
available  records.  I  would  then  like  a  thor- 
ough survey  made  of  the  whole  problem  and 
an  appropriate  report  given  to  me  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Very  truly  youn. 

Kit  CLASBir. 
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EXIZNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZTNSKI 

or  nxxMOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENT AITVSS 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  KLUCZTTNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  and  Simday,  June  20  and  21. 
Americans  of  lithuanian  descent  cele- 
brated the  700th  anniversary,  c(»n- 
memorating  the  coronation  of  Lithu- 
ania's first  and  only  king.  Mlndaugas. 
Hundreds  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
ancestry  held  their  convention  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  was  a  grand  day 
for  this  small  but  great  nation,  which 
throughout  the  path  of  history  has  seen 
more  unhappy  days  than  happy  ones. 

It  took  Lithuanians  a  long  time, 
through  the  12th  century,  to  become 
united  and  to  overcome  the  differences 
prevailing  among  the  various  princes, 
dukes  and  landowners  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Lithuania's  enemies  on  the  other. 
Like  any  ambitious  nation,  Lithuania 
succeeded.  She  became  united  because 
of  the  threat  of  foreign  aggression. 

The  outstanding  Lithuanian  leader, 
who  helped  so  much  in  the  unification 
of  that  country  was  Prince  Mlndaugas, 
who  rose  above  all  other  princely  families 
as  the  sole  ruler  of  the  new  unified  state. 
Pope  Innocent  IV  in  a  special  Papal 
diploma,  dated  July  17,  1251,  requested 
Mlndaugas'  coronation,  but  he  was  not 
crowned  until  1253.  Mlndaugas  ruled 
his  country  until  1263,  when  he  and  his 
sons  were  killed  by  a  group  of  Lithuanian 
conspirators.  This  date  marked  the  end 
of  Lithuania's  independence  for  many 
years  to  come.  For  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple they  were  years  of  bloodshed,  disor- 
der, and  unhappiness,  until  1295,  when  a 
new  dynasty  of  the  Gedeminas  grand 
dukes  was  founded.  This  dynasty 
brought  prosperity  to  Lithuania  tmd  ex- 
panded her  borders  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  union  with  Poland 
under  the  crown  of  Grand  Duke  Jagiello 
became  another  step  forward  in  Lithu- 
ania's political  structure.  But  again  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  she  had  to 
fight  off  the  Russians,  and  became  weak- 
er and  more  exhausted,  and  with  the 
third  partition  of  both  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania In  1794,  the  latter  country  lost  her 
independence  completely.  Lithuania 
was  subjugated  by  Russia  until  1918. 
She  regained  her  independence  only  for 
the  following  22  years,  when  in  IMO  So- 
viet Russia  incorporated  Lithuania 
within  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  But  Lithuania's 
proud  and  noble  people  stood  up  against 
the  Invaders.  They  have  learned  to  de- 
fend themselves  the  hard  way — history 
has  taught  them  a  lesson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  Uke  to 
speak  about  the  Lithuanian  group  in 
this  country  and  about  their  noble  con- 
tribution to  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  our  country. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Czarist  op- 
pression when  the  boom  of  Lithuanian 
immigration  hit  otur  shores.  In  the 
years  1867-68  most  of  them  migrated 
to  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts.  They  were  hard-work- 
ing and  conscientious  people  and  they 


did  not  mind  digging  coal  or  turning 
the  soil  of  our  land.  Their  love  for 
freedom  and  hatred  of  the  Czarist  tyr- 
anny has  bn^ught  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  to  our  shores.  Per- 
haps the  largest  number  of  them  are 
now  living  in  Chicago.  Today  there  are 
over  1  million  Lithuanians  in  the  United 
States. 

When  in  1909  a  Lithuanian  Pavilion 
was  erected  on  the  World's  Pair  grounds 
In  Paris,  the  people  began  to  wonder. 
"There  is  no  Lithuania,"  they  said.  At 
least  they  had  not  heard  of  It.  But  the 
Lithuanian  spirit,  which  the  Russians 
so  strongly  fought  to  subjugate,  con- 
tinued to  grow  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  idea  about  the  Lithuanian 
Pavilion  was  entirely  an  American  one, 
financed  and  promoted  by  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent. 

In  1907  three  large  Lithuanian  chari- 
table organizations  were  set  up  in  Lith- 
uania: Saule.  Rytas,  and  Ziburys — all 
organized  and  financed  through  Ameri- 
can help.  Their  work  in  the  field  be- 
came one  of  the  major  assets  in  the  re- 
vival of  the  educational  program  in 
Lithuania.  The  organizations  set  up 
schools,  kindergartens  and  publishing 
houses,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Lithuanis^— 
Lithuania  began,  with  Russia's  consent, 
to  print  their  own  books,  teach  their 
own  language  and  the  history  of  their 
nation  in  the  schools. 

On  February  16,  1919,  Lithuania  re- 
gained her  independence.  Although 
the  rebirth  of  Lithuanian  sovereignty 
came  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  our  Government  did 
not  recognize  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
until  1922.  Once  more  Lithuanians  in 
this  country  came  to  the  help  of  their 
brothers,  by  presenting  President  War- 
ren G.  Harding  with  the  famous  Book 
of  One  Million  Signatures  requesting 
recognition  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic 
by  the  United  States.  Their  efiforts 
brought  fruitful  results.  In  1922  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  was  officially  rec- 
ognized by  our  Government. 

Today,  once  agsun  we  bow  our  heads 
to  the  3  million  Lithuanians  struggling 
under  the  Soviet  yoke.  Once  again,  we 
believe  that  the  American-Lithuanian 
will  not  hesitate  to  come  with  help  and 
liberate  his  brothers  when  the  occasion 
arises. 


Geaeral  Saimnerall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CABOLnra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Okmeux.  SmcMOUu. 

Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall  has  announced 
that,  at  the  age  of  86,  he  Is  retiring  as  presi- 
dent of  The  Citadel,  the  famous  South  Caro- 
lina military  academy.  This  is  the  end  of 
another  of  this  distinguished  cltiaen's  ca- 
reers, but.  with  his  ever-youQg  outlook  and 
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his  Tltallty  wjd  force,  ba  xn»y  b*  oon 
iDg  fet  another. 

We  speak  of  career  In  the  plural 
Oeoeral  Summerall  had  a  great  career  befor* 
he  ever  went  to  The  Citadel.  A  Weet  Pointer 
AiMi  a  regular  ofllcer  alnoe  1893.  be  com- 
manded the  Indomitable  First  DlTlaion  In 
Prance  In  World  War  I  and  later  served  aa 
War  Department  Chief  of  Staff,  lesrlng  the 
Army  a  4-8tar  general  after  39  years  of 
serrioe. 

Lllu  another  great  general  from  the  South, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  General  Summerall  turned  bis 
mind  to  the  service  of  youth  when  he  had 
put  the  wars  behind  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  Lee  turned  down  many  opportu- 
nities for  great  financial  reward  and  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Washington  College  (now 
known  as  Washington  and  Lee)  at  the  modest 
stipend  of  $1,500  a  year,  saying,  "I  shaU  de- 
vote my  remaining  energies  to  training  young 
men  to  do  their  duty  in  life." 

No  one  who  knows  Genera!  Summerall'a 
character  can  doubt  that  It  was  his  purpose 
to  InstUl  in  yoxmg  men  the  sense  of  honor 
and  duty  which  were  so  pronounced  In  his 
own  composition.  He  was  representative  of 
an  older  Army  In  which  duty  to  country  was 
not  only  the  guiding  dictate  but  the  only 
dictate.  His  career  was  one  of  selfless  patri- 
otism, and  the  many  young  men  who  went 
forth  from  The  Citadel  to  Qght  In  their 
country's  cavise  reflect  the  precepts  In  which 
General  OummeraO  trained  them  so  well. 

Like  Lee  he  can  say  of  his  labors  that  his 
purpose  was  "to  accomplish  something  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  and  the  honor  of 
God."  May  there  always  be  Americans  of  his 
kind. 


UmplaX'     of  JupaaaM 


Adlai  ia  Am 


EXTENSION  OPREIdARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


Sf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSENTATTVES 
Monday,  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  the  foUowtng  editorial  from 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of 
Wednesday,  June  17: 

Adcju  nf  Asia 

When  Adlai  Stevenson  decided  to  make  a 
world  tour,  Look  magazine  decided  to  send 
along  William  Attwood,  Its  European  editor. 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  publication  there 
Is  an  Interesting  mammary  of  how  Mr.  Steven- 
son made  out  in  Asia. 

Mr.  Attwood  concludes  that  the  trip  so 
far  has  been  good  for  the  United  States  and 
has  resulted  in  strengthening  American  pres- 
tige in  half  the  world.  It  can  stand  shoring 
up,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  In  general  terms, 
it  seems  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  friend- 
ly and  discreet. 

The  Nation,  Burma^  leading  newspaper,  la 
quoted  as  saying :  "SU^venson  has  steadfastly 
avoided  committing  himself  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — let  alone  the  United  States — 
on  any  local  Issxie  beyond  the  generally  ac- 
cepted policy  of  countering  the  universal 
Conununlst  challenge.  A  second-rank  poli- 
tician might  have  told  us  the  same  things  in 
less  cultured  accents.  •  •  •  The  Impres- 
sion he  leaves  In  Rangoon  is  one  of  a  carefxil. 
calculating  lawyer,  rather  than  of  a  shrewd 
observer  or  warm-hearted  writer." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  columnist  In  the 
Singapore  Straits  Times  said:  "Mr.  Dewey 
talked  to  Malayan  newsmen  as  though  he 
saw  in  every  one  a  potential  Lucky  Luciano 
or  Prank  Costello.  Mr.  Stevenson  talked  to 
them  as  though  he  saw  thena  as  potential 
voters  In  lOM."  Mr.  Attwood  reports, 
ttiough,  that  Mr.  Stevenson  reminded  a  group 


who  wore  parroting 
..  of  the  aid  given  Japan  by  this 
and  read  them  a  pungent  lecture 
_  facts  of  world  polfttea. 
appears,  In  brleT,  that  Mr.   Stevenson 
refrained  from  crttidslng  his  country 
he  was  abrocMl  and  has  in  no  way  em- 
President  Elsenhower  and  his  ad- 

Whatevw  comment  he  has  In 

will  be  made  after  he  gets  back  home 

has  time  to  prepare  a  reasoned  state- 

The  role  Mr.  Stevezison  has  chosen 

excellent  one  for  one  so  recently  dc- 

J  as  candidate  for  our  highest  office. 

t  may  well  serve  aa  an  example,  for  other 

abroad. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

or  icxw  JXBsrr 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

l4r.  CANFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leate   to   extend   my   remarks   in   the 
Rb4>ki>.  I  include  the  following: 
Nbw  Jkhbt  SraTB  CaAmza 

or  CoMMxacs, 
Newrk.  N.  J^  June  19,  19S3. 
BonI  aoBoow  CAMmcut, 
House  Offloe  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DkAM  Gokson:  May  I  advise  you  of  the 
offlc  al  poeltlon  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  controversial 
-profits-tax  issue. 
T^  State  chamber's  executive  committee 
voted  unanimously  to  support  the  ex- 
ten^n  of  the  excess-profits  tax  for  a  period 
of  6  months.  A  co(>y  of  the  bulletin  to  oxir 
mei  ibers  Informing  them  of  the  action  taken 
by  he  executive  committee  Is  enclosed  for 
you    Information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IsvTHo  T.  GtncB. 
Executive  Viae  President. 


(1)  Tbe  welfare  of  tb^  entire  eeojaomr 
muet  take  precedence  over  the  welfare  of 
any  segment  of  the  economy.  The  first  order 
of  business  in  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare Is  to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  It 
ia  impossible  to  balance  the  budget  and. 
at  the  same  time,  grant  the  many  Justifiable 
demands  for  tax  relief  put  forth  by  various 
groups. 

(2)  There  appears  to  be  a  sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  throiwh  con- 
structive economies  that  will.  In  foe  near 
future,  malce  possible  tax  relief  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  economy  drive  be  supported.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  support,  all  Americans 
should  be  prepared  to  endure  lor  a  little 
longer  the  evils  and  Inequities  In  our  Ped- 
eral  tax  system  in  order  that  they  may  be 
removed  by  a  soundly  conceived  and 
thoroughly  defensible  downward  revision  of 
the  tax  burden. 

In  adopting  this  poeltlon  In  favor  of  a  8 
months'  extension  of  the  excess-profiU  tax. 
the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
reaffirms  its  unalterable  opposition  to  re- 
taining the  tax  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  , 
Federal  tax  system.  In  the  long  run.  a  tax 
on  initiative  has  no  place  In  the  fiscal  struc- 
ture of  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

It  is  the  hope  and  belief  of  the  executive 
conunlttee  that  the  general  membership  of 
the  State  chamber  will  be  in  accord  with 
this  action. 

H.  Bbttcz  PAiira, 

President, 
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or  CoMMXacs, 
Newark.  N.  J..  June  19.  1953. 
If  embers.* 
Issue  in  recent  years  haa  stirred  up  as 
mu^h  controversy  among  businessmen  as  the 
ado  Inlstration's  proposal   that  the  excess- 
pro;  Its  tax.  originally  scheduled  to  die  on 
Jul  B   SO,   be   extended   for   a  period   of   8 


months. 
A  1 


businessmen  approach  this  controversy 
mixed  emotions.     On  one  hand  they 
a  deep  desire  to  rid  the  economy  of  a 
and  unfair  tax  which  penalises  the 
business  eOdency  and  initiative  which 
made  this  country  great.    On  the  other 
there  is  a  deeply  held  conviction  that 
l^anced   budget   must   take   precedence 
tax  relief  for  any  group,  no  matter  how 
such  relief  Is  warranted. 
State  chamber's  Pederal  finance  corn- 
was  polled  on  this  issue  and.  by  a 
close   vote,   endorsed    the   proposed    8 
'  extension.   At  a  well-attended  meet- 
of  the  State  chamber's  executive  com- 
lasf   Tuesday,  this  recommendation 
thoroughly  debated  and  the  executive 
unanimously  voted  to  approve  the 
at  the  Federal  finance  committee  and 
iransmlt  to  members  of  tlie  New  Jersey 
delegation  oui  decision  to  sup- 
the  extenalon  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
»  period  of  6  months. 

principal    reasons    influencing    tba. 
committee's  decision  were: 
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List  of  Marinet  Wlio  Lost  Tbdr  Uwtt  «■ 
the  U.  S.  S.  "Ariiou''  m  Decendier  7, 
1941 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OKLSGATK  IBOM  KAWAlZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPRBSBNTA'IIVBS 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  PARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2,  1953, 1  incorporated  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  list,  which  was  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  of  members  of  the  armed  services 
who  lost  their  lives  on  the  U.  8.  S. 
Arizona  when  It  was  sunk  In  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  December  7.  1941. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
Just  called  to  my  attention  that  this  list 
does  not  include  the  gallant  marines  who 
died  on  this  occasion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  incorporate  the  list  of  those 
marines: 

DxPAKTiuirx  or  thx  Navt, 
Omcz  or  thx  Undkb  SxcaxrAST. 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  13, 19SS. 
Hon.  JoaxFH  R.  PAaBiMoroN, 
Delegate  of  Hauniii. 

House  of  Mepresentatlves. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DxAX  Ml.  Pauuhgton:    On  April  37. 
1953.  this  oflice  supplied  a  list  of  tiuiee  who 
lost  their  lives  on  the  U.  8.  8.  ArizoTia  on 
December  7.  1941. 

The  list  did  not  include  the  gallant  ma- 
rines who  died  on  this  occasion.  A  list  of 
those  marines  is  enclosed,  and  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  If  your  remarks  in  the 
CONOxzasiONAL  RxcoRo  Of  June  2.  1953,  could 
be  amended  to  include  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  8.  Thokas, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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NauM 


Amandaon,  Leo  D ... — 

Atrhison,  John  C — -. — — — — 

Bailey,  (leorge  R 

Barafca,  Joseph 

Bsrtlett.  DavJd  W 

Bmton,  Freddie ... — 

B«lt,  Everett  B.,  Jr 

Black,  Jainen  T 

Bond,  BumU  L 

Borusky.  Edwin  C 

Brtckley.  Eupwie 

Chandler,  I>onftld  R 

Cole,  CiiarJe*  W 

l)avK  VinrU  D 

Dawson,  James  B 

DeLonC,  Fr<^erJck  B — 

Diwsbacli.  Herbert  A . 

Dunnam.  Robert  W.. ....... 

Durk),  Russell 

Duveefie.  John ..............._...■ 

Ersklne,  Robert  C 

Evand,  David  D 

Kincher.  Allen  B . — . — ... 

Eincher.  OextT  W 

FInley,  Woodrow  W 

Eitwrald,  Kent  B 

Fleetwood,  UoDsid  E . .. — 

Fox.  Daniel  R 

Oriflin,  Lawrence  J 

Hamel,  Don  E 

narmon.  William  D...... 

llerrick.  Paul  E 

Ilolr. worth.  Walter . — ..~...... 

Hoj*.  Harold  W ^..^ 

Hudnall,  Robert  O 

Huff.  Rob.rt  O 

HnKbea,  Marvin  A 

Haltman,  Donald  8 

Hux.  Leslie  C 

Jerrlson.  DooaM  D _ 

Jones,  Qulncy  E ....~. -— 

Kallnowskl,  Henry — 

Keen,  Billy  M»ck._ 

Krahn.  James  A................ 

Undaay,  Jamea  E 

Lovsliin,  William  J 

McCarrens.  James  F ..— 

Minear,  Richard  /.,  Jr.. . 

Mosteik,  Francis  C — ... 

Nolatubbv,  Henry  B 

O'Brien,  Joseph  B 

Tatterson.  Clarence  B.,  Jr 

I'e<lrotti,  Francis  J 

I'iaaecki,  Alexander  L 

I'owell,  Jack  S — 

I'ower,  Abner  F ....... 

KeinhoM.  Rudolph  H 

Pchnelder,  William  J 

i>oott,  Crawiord  E....... . 

Peott,  Oeor^  H .... .._.... 

Phive,  Oordon  E 

Pimensen.  Carleton  B ..... 

Pniff.  Jack  B 

Ptevenson,  Frank  J.... 

Plovall,  Richard  P 

Pwionl<'k,  Stanley  8 . 

Pxaho,  Theodore  8.. 

Webb.  Carl  B 

Weier,  Bernard  A................... 

WhisW-r,  Oilbert  H 

Windish.  Robert  J 

Windle.  Robert  E 

Wittenberg,  Russell  D 


Serviee 
number 


S0B873 
2916U 
2M»68 

382720 
814638 
»I7«) 
814A26 
382672 
275M1 
290538 
2M467 
ZMtSSB 
20M03 
aOSMO 
Z73220 
29M04 
300343 
2MK2HO 
181MI0 
2SM06 
2S02ns 
3b3084 
273118 
30SO51 
393834 
294438 
0307 
2B3032 
305354 
277884 
291021 
99fi23 
814SA4 
387198 
SU779 
30S246 
39B6S8 
291887 
277S31 
288896 
307228 
311774 
27&SU 
877912 
283661 
274786 
383919 
282730 
386279 
388408 
29] 894 
396801 
274983 
2M047 
814587 
3«B336 
3837K9 
39871S 

390194 
383832 
06679 
305330 
39864.^ 
288787 
281379 
30SASS 
282719 
310339 
294821 
303079 
285460 
398731 


Bank 


Private,  U8M0 

...do.... „.. 

Private,  first  daas,  U8MC 

Seriseant,  USMC 

Corr>oraI,  USMC 

Private,  U8MC 

Private,  first  class,  USMC 

Private.  VSMC 

Corporal,  USMC 

do 

Private,  USMC 

...  .do 

Serceant,  USMC 

Private,  USMC 

do. 


Corporal.  USMC 

Private,  first  class  UMSC 

Private,  USMCR. 

Private,  1st  class,  USMC 

ist  serKeant.  USMC 

Private,  in  class,  USMC 

Private.  USMC 

AssL«tant  oook.  USMC 

Penteant.  UPMC 

Private,  first  class,  USMC 

Private.  USMC 

Private,  first  class  USMC 

Lieutenant  colonel.  U8MC....... 

Private,  first  class,  USMC 

Field  music  U8.MC _ 

Private,  first  claai.  USMC — 

Private,  USMC 

Master  gunnery  scrfeaot,  USMC. 

Private,  r SMC 

Private,  first  clasB.  USMC 

Private,  USMC 

do. 


Private,  first  cIsK,  USMC. 

do 

Corporal.  USMC 

Private,  first  eiass,  USMC. 

Private,  USMCR._ 

do 


Private,  Ist  eisss,  USMC. 

....do 

....do 

Corporal,  USMC 

Private,  1st  tSam,  USMC. 

mido'iziiiiiiiiiiirrrirr 
.  ...do 

do 

Private,  USMC 

Corporal,  USMC 

Private  Irt  chas,  USMC — 

Private,  USMC 

do 

Private,  ist  clsas,  USMC. 

.do. 
.do. 


Second  Lteotenant,  USMC 

Fii'ld  music  oorporal,  USMC 

Private,  first  class,  USMC 

do 

Field  cook,  rPMC.„ 

Private,  U8MCR 

Private,  first  claas,  USMC 

Private,  USMC 

Private,  first  class,  USMC 

Private.  USMC 

Private,  first  daas.  USMC 

Private,  USMC 


Next  of  kin 


Mr.  Alvin  Amtrndson  (father).  408  Cameron  Ave.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mr.  Earl  Atchison  (father).  3009  Orejson  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mrs.  Rose  C.  Bailey  (mother),  222  BickiMtll  Ave.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Baraf»  (mother).  Post  OBfioe  Box  72,  Channing,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jam**  D.  Bartlett  (parents),  Palmdale,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Edna  Scott  (mother).  614  Joy  St.,  Corona,  CaliL 

Mrs.  Maricaiet  M.  Belt  (mother),  M2  Bi«  Bend  Bd.,  Kirkwood,  M«w 

Mrs.  Cora  Geneva  Black  (mother).  Route  2.  Covin,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Ellen  8.  Bond  (mother),  Wigpins,  Miss. 

Mr.  Fred  Boru-sltv  (father),  Lanjidon,  N.  Dak.  

Mrs.  Silvia  Brick'ley  (mother),  Uniondale,  Ind. 

Mr.  John  C.  Chandler  (father),  Box  No.  3M.  Mlttport,  Ala. 

Mr.  EH-a  Cole  (father),  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Arlington.  Wash. 

Mrs.  Oeorgia  Davis  (mother).  Star  Route,  Box  SO,  Alton,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Ella  R.  I>awson  (mother).  Box  136A.  R.  R.  1,  Anchorage.  Ky. 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  l>Long  (mother),  113  West  Main  St.,  CridersvlUe,  Obia. 

Mrs.  Ella  Dreesbach  (mother),  1630  North  Lorel  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Mrs.  Allene  Dunnam  (mother),  1302  Weal  2d  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Simon  Durlo  (fBther),  Sunset.  La. 

Mrs  John  Duvecne  (wife;  (now  deceased),  1230  Rklgely  Dr.,  Loe  Angeles,  OaMt 

Mr  and  Mrs.  L.  B  Ersklne  (p«rent«\  3643  North  Lavergne  Ave.,  Cbioago  41411. 

Mrs.  Faye  R.  Evans  (wll^),  826  Alvar  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Clara  Fincher  (mother),  Route  3,  Canton.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Grace  .M.  Fincher  (mother).  Post  Office  Box  3,1,  Prtnevflle,  Ore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finfey  (parents).  Pclmer.  Tenn. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  FitEgerald  (father).  74  O  St..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Miss  Dorothy  Fleetwood  (sister),  1402  Third  Ave..  North  Fort  Dodee,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Fox  (wife\  1811  East  Ocean  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  O.  Gri/Iin  (parents),  437  Celeetine  St.,  WestwcfO,  La. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Novak  (mother).  519  South  St.  Louis  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Mrs.  Jeanctte  Holt  (mother),  1805  Southwest  Sd  Ave.,  Portland,  Oref. 

Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Herrick  (mother),  7111  2l8t  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Mn.  Helen  O.  Holtworth  (wife),  162  North  Washington  Ave.,  Bergnnfield,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Dora  Bryan  Hoi»e  (mother),  Box  No.  287.  Borger,  Tex. 

Mr.  Ben  Hudnall  (lather).  Box  No.  640,  Pittsburg,  Tei. 

Mrs.  Grayoe  Mary  Huff  (mother),  2f.U  Columbus  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Hughes  (mother),  2206  Reld  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Hultman  (mother),  Daswl,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnle  W.  Hux  (parents).  Route  No.  1,  Dodson,  La. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Otto  Jerrlson  (parenU),  2481  East  Inpersol  St.,  San  Diego,  CsUL 

Mr   Lloyd  L.  Jones  (father),  3720  Linder  St.,  Houston  10,  Tex. 

Mr.  Adam  B.  Kallnowski  (father).  56  Jeflerson  Rd..  A^tabala,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Keen  (mother).  General  Delivery.  Newark,  Tex, 

Mr.  WiUiam  Krahn  (father)   Langdon,  N.  Dak. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Thomas  (mother),  3051  Evelyn  St.,  La  Cresoenta,  C*UL 

Mr.  John  Lovshin  (father).  Ely.  Minn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  McCarrens  (.mother),  1106  LaFsyette  St.,  Ottawa,  IlL 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Minear,  Sr.  (father),  1109  24th  St..  Sacramento.  CaliL 

Mrs.  Sophia  Mostek  (mother).  Post  Office  Box  637,  I>over,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Henryetia  Nolatubby  {mother).  2527  L  St..  Bakersfleld.  CaliL 

Mrs.  Eflie  O'Brien  (mother).  5436  West  Berteau  Ave..  Chicago,  ID. 

Mrs.  LiUian  B.  Patterson  (mother).  508  West  7th  St..  Plainview.  Tin. 

Mr.  Dennis  Pedrotti  (fat.her).  8024  Nola  Ave..  St.  Loois  County,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Stella  A.  Romeo  (.sister).  General  Delivery.  Acme,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Clem  8.  Powell  (father).  1.S47  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CaW. 

Mrs.  Louada  Vrnamon  (mother).  508}^  Frisco  St..  Clinton.  Okla. 

Mrs  Una  M.  Keinhold  (mother).  210  FniU  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mrs   Anna  Schneider  (mother),  3634  South  Tripp  Ave..  Chicago,    HI. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  £.  Scott  (iWeuU),  Rural  Route  No.  4,  North  Kan  mi  City, 

Mo. 
Mrs.  Ads  I.  Seott  (mother).  West  3410  Pinto  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wssh. 
Mn.  Lois  Westgate  (mother),  478  Jasmine  St.,  Laguna  Beach,  CaliL 
Mr.  C.  O.  Simensen  (father),  703  5lh  St.,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Mrs.  Martha  Sniff  (mother),  Specr,  111. 

Mrs.  Mvrtle  Stevenson  (mother),  806  Poynti  St.,  Manhattan,  Ksns. 
Mrs.  Essie  R.  Stovall  (mother).  Box  126,  Hartley,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Victoria  Swiontek  (mother),  13025  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  DL 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Stabo  (parent*)  Casulia,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  Haxrl  Fraiier  (mother),  .ISO  North  14ih  St.,  Waco,  Tex. 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Weier  (father),  .^314  South  Washington  St.,  Downers  Opove,  TO. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Whiskr  (pannty\  Rural  Route  4.  Bloomfleld.  Iowa. 
Mr.  John  A.  Windish  (father),  4266  Blair  .\ve..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Windle  (mother).  12111  South  Main  St..  Jackaonviile.  111. 
Mr.  Gary  Witteobeiii  (father),  Route  1,  Darwin,  Minn. 


ForciffE  Trade  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiCAREZS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MisaissiFn 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
excerpts  from  two  significant  speeches 
on  the  general  subject  of  our  foreign 
trade  policy  and  specifically  on  the  Buy 
American  Act.  The  first  speech  was  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Winthrop  W. 
Aldrich.  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's,  at  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  June   12.    The  second 


was  made  before  the  Commerce  Club  of 
Seattle  University  on  May  20,  by  T.  S. 
Peterson,  president  of  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California. 

Referring  to  our  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  world's  foremost 
creditor  Nation,  Mr.  Aldrich  said: 

In  my  opinion  there  is  one  element  in  our 
policy  that  Is  clearly  archaic.  I  am  sure 
that  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  our  Government. 
It  certainly  decreases  the  opportunities  tor 
other  countries  to  earn  their  way.  It  obvi- 
ously runs  counter  to  the  principle  of  fair 
business  competition.  It  Is  regularly  cited 
abroad  as  one  more  Indication  that  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  act  as  a  good 
creditor.  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  totally 
unnecessary  as  a  suppcxl  to  American  In- 
dxistry. 

This  Is  the  buy  American  legislation,  under 
which,  as  a  Government,  we  may  buy  goods 
from  abroad  in  only  the  most  exceptional 
cases.  Why  should  we  not  be  sensible  and 
abandon  this  obsolete  policy?    Unless  there 


are  bona  flde  secxuity  or  other  clearly  demon- 
strable national  Interest  considerations  to 
the  contrary,  let  us  make  our  public  pur- 
chases wherever  goods  of  comparable  quality 
can  be  found  on  competitive  and  advanta- 
geous terms.  This  would  both  save  money 
for  our  taxpayers  and  promote  world  balance 
by  removing  one  more  obstacle  to  competi- 
tive business  opportunities  for  our  friends. 

Mr.  Petersen  told  his  Seattle  audience: 

Those  specific  deeds  which  we  as  a  Nation 
must  perform  to  bring  our  trade  policy  into 
line  with  the  realities  of  today's  world  might 
well  begin  with  the  repeal  of  that  cumber- 
some Pederal  1933  law  Just  mentioned  (Buy 
American   Act ) . 

Our  situation  has  come  round  a  full  180 
degrees — a  complete  reversal — since  that  de- 
pression-bom law  was  enacted  to  put  a  prop 
^  under  our  hard-hit  Industries.  In  today's 
world  we  have  almost  a  monopoly  upon  dol- 
lars, and  our  prinuu-y  need  is  for  ever- 
expanding  markets  to  drain  off  the  goods  we 
produce  In  such  abundance. 


.9^CA 
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under  Secretary  of  the  Navf. 
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Dropping  the  buy  American  regnlstlons 

would  be  an  ImpcHtant  step  toward  halting 
the  flow  of  one  kind  of  dollars — the  no-proflt, 
no-retiim  dollars,  while  stimulating  the  ex- 
port of  high  return  goods.  _ 

An  even  more  vital  step,  In  point  of  tti 
Impact  for  good,  should  be  the  writing  of 
a  new  and  equitable  tariff  law.  We  should 
eliminate  the  Smoot-Hawley  tarUr  and  the 
outworn  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  start  over  from  scratch. 

The  new  law  should  allow  for  ad^2stmenta 
in  the  rate  of  reductions  to  soften  the  hard- 
ship in  particular  cases,  but  it  should  at  the 
same  time  move  the  country  steadily  toward 
the  goal  of  open  competition  with  all  comers. 

If  this  sounds  revolutionary,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  American  way  of  life  was  bom 
of  revolution.  Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
another  revolution — a  vast,  worldwide  read- 
justment of  economic  relationships.  It 
woold  be  far  better  for  us  to  march  out  and 
Beat  it.  while  we  stUl  have  the  power  to 
control  it  and  shape  It  to  suit  the  ends  of 
freedom,  than  put  oar  heads  In  the  sand 
and  let  it  overwhelm  us. 


ESMJ 


'^     EXTENSXCW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  nxiMov 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  RBPRESENTA'TTVSS 

Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Shaker, 
tinder  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rkcoks,  I  include  the  following 
prize-winning  essay  of  Carol3m  B.  Jafle. 
309  North  Parkside  Avenue.  Chicago,  m.. 
in  the  contest  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Department  of  Illinois.  Au- 
thor is  a  pupil  at  the  Key  School.  Chi- 
cago, m..  and  winner  of  the  first-place 
award  in  the  eighth-grade  competition: 

BxKJAMjn  RxjsR,  Pamovb  Pmtamuit  am 
HWAinTAUAir   (1745-1813) 

(By  Carolyn  B.  Jaffe) 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  homanl- 
tarlans  of  the  18th  centxiry  was  Benjamin 
Rush.  His  work  in  medicine  and  social  re- 
form was  among  the  first  to  awaken  the 
American  people. 

As  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Rush  was  for  a  free  America.  He  want- 
ed to  abolish  slavery  and  promote  better 
medical  care. 

As  surgeon,  and  later  Physician  General 
of  the  Army  during  the  Revolution,  he  kn<>w 
of  the  military  hospitals  incompetence. 
Making  them  more  eiUcient  was  one  of  his 
greatest  and  most  successful  moves.  Al- 
though he  was  a  patriot,  his  humanitarian- 
Ism  urged  him  to  treat  sick  and  wounded 
British  prisoners  kindly. 

He  wanted  America  to  have  carefully 
trained  doctors,  so  in  1769.  he  established  the 
first  medical  school  in  the  country  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

Famous  doctors  ridiculed  him  when  he 
truthfully  stated  that  yellow  fever  was  a  na- 
tive disease  of  America.  Without  regard  for 
his  health.  Rush  worked  extensively  toward 
the  treatment  of  the  victims  of  the  terrible 
epidemic  in  1793. 

As  a  patriot.  Rush  inspired  Thomas  Paine 
to  write  Common  Sense,  which  helped  to 
promote  the  American  Revolution. 

Bush  attempted  to  promote  free  public 
schools  for  men  and  women  alike. 

Throughout  his  life,  Benjamin  Rush 
worked  for  freedom,  the  benefit  of  his  fel- 


low 

Foi 


men.  and  to  hAp  dviUaatlon  In  generaL 
these  reasons,  he  is  one  ctf  our  greatest 


AmBTlcana. 


Tr^J^eMbf  KB,  H.  R.  3203,  m%  Re- 
ported by  CMUuttee  on  latcrsUte  and 
'orMffi  Coounerce,  k  Wanted  Wkhoat 
!ripplinf  AMendments 


.. 


KCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Ht)N.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NTW  JKK8ST 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVZ8 

Ifonday.  Jtme  22, 1953 

HiT.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chi  irman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
sta«  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  have 
bee  a  deluged  with  telegrams  and  letters 
in  !avor  of  the  trip-leasing  bill  (H.  R. 
320  3)  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Inqerstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  some 
hese  communications,  as  follows: 


of 

Hon. 


SscACua,  M.  J. 
Chablb  a.  WoLVBrroN, 

House  Office  Building: 
Respectfully  request  yoxir  affirmative  vote 
H.    tt.  3203.    This  biU  of  utmost  Importance 
to  <  lur  industry  and  continued  successful  op- 
era Ion  of  our  company.    Your  assistance  in 
pas  ling  this  bUl  most  earnestly  solicited. 
Ljbzbtt  MoToa  ntncKT  LiMas,  Inc.. 
:;AaL  Ruaoxi»,  Jr.. 

Sxecutive  Vice  President. 
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meiits 


to 
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mo^e 

not 

for 

tion 

no 

triKic 

sage 
trip 


trip 


1rip 


XJmoti  Cmr  Chab  Co., 
Union  City.  Pa.,  June  1, 1953. 
lease   and   interchange   of    vehicles   by 
nxitor  carriers. 

Chaelks  a.  WoLwrrow, 
Chairman  t>/  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sn:  As  yov  know  September  1.  1953, 
effective  date  for  new  leasing  rules  and 
s  covering  lease  and  interchange 
Vehicles  by  carriers.    WhUe  some  amend- 
have  been  made  to  the  original  order, 
do  not  feel  that  they  remedy  matters 
They  do  not  permit  a  private  carrier 
lease  to  common  and  contract  car- 
for  a  return  trip,  and  they  do  not  permit 
leasing  by  thousands  of  fcv-hire  haulers 
whom  agriculture  li  so  dependent. 
Furniture  manufactiurers  or  shippers,  who 
their  products  by  their  own  trucks  will 
be  able  to  trip  lease  their  motor  trucks 
the  return  trip,  thus  increasing  opera- 
costs.    Thoiisands  of  motor  carriers  wUl 
Ijanger  be  permitted  to  go  out  and,  lease  a 
for  less  than  30  daya. 
urgently  ask  your  help  in  backing  pas- 
of  H.  R.  3203  In  its  original  form  so  that 
leasing  will  be  permitted  unhampered. 
Yours  very  tnily, 

Thb  Umow  Cttt  Cras  Co., 
L.  D.  Ottawat. 

CKAas  *  Co., 
Sanford.  Fla..  Mag  22, 19S3. 
Ooniressman  CHAaixs  A.  Wolvkktom, 

Chairman,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DAab   CoNoacasMAN   Wolvoiton:    As   pro- 
duo4w  and  dlctrlbutors  of  fresh  fruits  and 
we   urge   the   passage   of   H.   B. 
which   would   prevent   the  Interstate 
Coram  Isalon  from  regulating  truck 


vege^bl 

3203, 

Comfaiercei 


Ifiaslng. 


Wa  do  not  consider  it  economically  sound 
to  restrict  the  distribution  of  perishables, 
partlciilarly  foodstuffs,  to  the  citizens  of  thl« 
country.  The  rails  have  not  the  facilities 
nor  the  equipment  to  do  it.  We  have  to 
depend  upon  the  trucks. 

This  company  has  been  in  tills  business 
since  1884,  and  we  can  assure  you  that  it 
would  be  much  simpler  and  easier  to  handle 
all  of  our  shipments  by  rail.  It  simply  can- 
not be  done  with  the  present  service  the  rails 
furnish;  therefore,  we  are  forced  to  depend 
upon  trucks. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  it  will  not  restrict  or  remove  thla 
facility  which  Is  a  very  vital  need  of  the 
producers  and  is  rendering  a  tremendous 
service  to  mlUiona  ol  consumers  aU  ovar  tlto 
United  States. 

Toxus  very  truly. 

Char  k.  Co., 


JcBsrr  Pkorr  CoorauTTva 

ASSOCIATIOM,  Inc.. 

Riverton,  N.  J.,  Mag  25.  l»Si. 
Congressman  CHAaLcs  A.  Wolvibtom, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
DBAS  CoNcxxssiiAM :  We  are  very  much  dis- 
turbed to  note  that  the  Interstate  Commero* 
Commission  has  Issued  an  order  In  liC-43, 
lease  and  interchange  of  vehicles  toy  motor 
carriers.  We  hope  very  much  that  the  bill 
H.  R.  3303  you  have  in  committee  will  ba 
passed  to  counteract  this  order. 

Practically  100  percent  of  our  apples  going 
into  the  South  Is  on  a  trip-leasing  boala 
and  runs  Into  a  considerable  volimae,  par- 
ticularly in  July  and  August.  The  railroad 
rates  and  regular  trucking  lines  are  both 
prohibitive  In  price  and  too  slow  in  delivery. 
I  am  Instructed  by  the  board  to  work  for 
passage  of  H.  R.  3203  and  solicit  your  activity 
in  this  behalf. 

Very  truly  youn, 

Jcasrr  Faurr  Coomuiiva 

AsaocTATioit,  Inc.. 
G.  B.  Lswia.  President. 


JJtmra  Fkxsh  Paurr  ft 

VSCCTABLK  AsSOCIATIOIt, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  19S3. 
Hon.  Chaelbs  A.  Wolvcktoh, 

Chairman,    Committee   on   tnterttatt 
mnd  Foreign  Commerce,  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  ICa  Wolvekton:  We  want  to  expraaa 
o\ir  appreciation  for  the  splendid  coopera- 
,tion   that  jrou   have  extended    to   the   farm 
organizations  in  connection  with  H.  R.  3303, 
the    so-called    trlp-leasiiig    bill,    which    was 
favorably  reported  by  your  committee  lata 
Tuesday.  JKay  28.    Ur.  Seals,  of  our  offlce. 
has  told-  me  of  yoiu  assistance  in  keeping 
the  farm  groups  fully  Informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  this  bin  before  your  committee. 

The  bill,  as  reported.  wUl  permit  the  agri- 
cultural-exempt hauler  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish this  Industry  with  the  fiexible  type  of 
transportation  wlUch  la  necessary  for  the 
distribution  of  our  highly  perishable  com- 
modities. We  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  the  bill  before  the  House  in  the  vary 
near  future  and  that  it  will  be  passed  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

C.  W.  KrrcHcw. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Stab  Fish  ft  Oram  Co..  Iwc. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Mag  li.  1953. 
Hon.  Chaxus  a.  Wolvkrton. 

House  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Good  Moxmino:  We  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  not  vote  on  any  of  the  crippling 
amendments  opposed  to  H.  H.  3208  which  we 
understand  is  coming  up  before  your  com- 
mlttea  on  May  18.  .,.. 
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It  will  be  to  the  best  latareat  tt  the  fish- 
ing industry  if  this  bill  is  pcused  aa  origi- 
nally Introduced.  There  should  be  no  re- 
strictions on  the  trucking  of  fish  by  tnda- 
pendent  and  nonregulatad  trucka. 
Tour  friends. 

Stab  Fbh  ft  Otstxb  Cb..  Iwc« 
V.  A.  OoMBAua.  President. 

Amxbkah  Sekd  Tbaob  AssociATioir, 

Chicago,  IlL,  May  21,  1953. 

Subject:  8.  035,  H.  B.  SaoS. 
Congressman  Chablbs  A.  WcAvarroir, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAB  CoNOBBaaMAif  WoLVBBTON :  Our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  pending  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  the  ICC  from  regulating 
truck  leasing. 

We  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  such 
legislation. 

In  o\ir  opinion,  there  is  no  need  for  regu- 
lation of  truck  leaaing  as  it  definitely  would 
interfere  with  the  right  of  parties  to  contract 
for  services. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  our  views  be 
given  favorable  consideration  and  in  no  event 
permit  any  regulation  that  would  restrict 
the  free  movement  oi  agricultival  oommodi- 


▼ery  truly  yours, 
AmraiCAW  Sbbd  Tbabb  AaaocuTiow 

WnUAM  HXCKXNOOBN, 

Executive  Secretarg. 
■scAKABA,  Mich. 

CUAIBItAir.  HOUBB  COMKITTSB  OH  iMTBBaXAZZ 
AMB  FOBKICN  CoaCMZaCB. 

House  Office  Building: 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  this  commu- 
nity and  area  that  your  committee  act  fa- 
vorably on  house  bill  3303  as  originally  intro- 
duced and  without  the  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

BOT  A.  Jbmsbm. 


TW  Next  World  Series 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  L  DORN 

or  WBW  TOBX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  June  22. 1951 

yte.  DORN  of  New  York.  Blr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  state  that  I  was  as- 
toimded  on  last  Friday  when  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  O'Koa- 
sia]  issue  an  invitation  to  the  Uembets 
of  Congress  to  attend  the  world  series 
baseball  games  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  I 
was  so  astounded  that  words  failed  me 
at  the  time.    I  hasten  to  correct  the 

RSCORO. 

It  is  early  in  the  season,  and  while 
the  Brooklyn  baseball  team  must  ac- 
knowledge and  welcome  the  keen  com- 
petition of  the  Milwaukee  Braves,  it 
must  be  stated  definitely  and  unalter- 
ably that  the  Bnxrfdyn  Dodgers,  more 
affectionately  known  as  the  "Bums." 
will  not  only  win  the  pennant,  but  the 
world  series  as  well. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  ptfdon  the  excessive  enthusiasm  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wiseonsin  beeanse 
we  realise  that  his  words  were  uttered 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  and  without 
careful  consideration  of  the  abilities  and 
past  performance  of  the  Dodgera. 

ZCIX— App 


Certainly  as  the  weeks  go  by  Mr. 
O'KoNSKX  will  realize  that  this  correc- 
tion was  made  in  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy. 


Motaal  Secvily  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLT 

or  wAaanroToir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 

Friday,  June  19,  1953 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  gen- 
eral leave  to  extend  remarks  on  H.  R. 
5710,  the  so-called  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended.  I  feel  impelled  to 
comment.  When  I  campaigned  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  First  Legislative 
IXstrict  of  the  Stote  of  Washington  in 
Congress.  I  was  honest  in  saying  that 
I  felt  that  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the 
Nation  that  freshmen  Congressmen 
would  not  settle  foreign  affairs.  At  that 
time.  I  did  not  feel  qualified  or  suO- 
ciently  informed  in  military  matters  to 
pass  intelligently  on  such  vitaUy  impor- 
tant legislation.  This  bill  affecting  as  it 
does  56  countries  directly  and  every 
country  on  earth  indirectly  is  a  case  in 
point. 

After  studying  the  majority  committee 
report  and.  likewise,  the  minority  cmn- 
mittee  views,  and  also,  in  the  light  of  a 
general  picture  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Dulles.  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
alternative  other  than  to  support  liie  full 
authorization  of  $4,998,000,000  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  say 
that  I  am  fully  sympathetic  with  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  sug- 
gested reductions.  As  you  yourself.  Mr. 
Spc»BJcer,  pointed  out  from  the  well  of  the 
House,  this  is  an  authorization  bill  and 
like  you,  I  am  counting  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  under  the  ^lendid 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  TabekI  to  make  reductions  if. 
and  when,  reductions  seem  advisable. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  full  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  mutual-security  bill  because 
of  my  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  our 
President.  Mr.  Eisenhower,  and  as  muoh 
as  I  want  economy  and  a  tax  reduction, 
I  do  not  feel  willing  to  take  the  re^onsi- 
bility  of  risi  ng  the  security  of  our 
NaUon. 

I  do  want  to  say  at  this  time  that 
I  thoroughly  respect  the  viewpoints  of 
those  who  questioned  the  need  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  c(»nmittee.  I  am 
thitiung  particularly  of  Uie  thoughtful 
statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  SaoTHl  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  CHmcHl.  As  you 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  discussian 
has  been  a  very  wholesome  one.  We 
are  all  thinking  about  the  defease  at  our 
coimtry.  and  while  our  minds  are  soberly 
weighing  this  all-important  subject,  let 
me  inject  a  thought  regarding  defense 
which  I  believe  will  appeal  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  regardless  of  how 
they  feel  on  military  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tnea. 


For  security  reasons,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discuss  here  many  details  regard- 
ing foreign  aid  and  mutual  security. 
Mention,  however,  has  been  made  of  the 
need  for  military  bases  in  foreign  lands 
which  could  be  used  for  retaliatory  bomb-> 
ing  if  we  are  attacked.  A  look  at  the 
map.  particularly  a  map  showing  the 
top  of  the  world  and  the  North  Pole, 
clearly  indicates  that  in  the  event  of  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  our  industrial 
areas  could  be  bombed  from  bases  in 
Siberia,  whereas,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
industrial  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
beyond  practical  bombing  distance  from 
the  United  States  proper. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
event  of  war  to  supply  these  bases,  lo- 
cated around  the  world,  just  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  supply  lines  open 
to  certain  areas  in  the  world  from  which 
we  must  get  certain  strategic  mhierals 
which  we  do  not  have  in  our  own  coun- 
try. TO  do  this,  we  will  need  a  strong 
Navy.  Furthermore,  a  modem  aircraft 
carrier  is  an  airbase  which  is  flexible 
and  can  be  moved  to  any  geographical 
location  desii-ed.  It  can  be  kept  at  home 
to  defend  our  own  shores  or  sent  across 
Uie  seas  to  launch  an  air  attack  against 
the  distant  industrial  areas  of  an  enemy. 
Let  us  not  build  up  foreign  bases  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  military  defenses. 
Just  as  the  runways  of  aii^elds  in  for- 
eign lands  must  be  extended  to  accom- 
modate modem  jet  aircraft,  so  our  air- 
craft carriers  must  be  capable  of  launch- 
ing and  receiving  modem  airplanes. 

I  understand  that  in  the  recommended 
budget  for  the  Navy,  there  will  be  pro- 
vision for  the  modernization  of  a  Midway 
class  carrier  and,  likewise  provision  for 
the  construction  of  one  more  Forre$tal 
class  carrier.  I  hope  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  regardless  of  how  they 
feel  about  military  expenditures  to  other 
friendly  nations  will  have  no  difference 
of  viewpoint  when  it  comes  to  support- 
ing legislation  which  will  assure  us  of 
our  own  strong  and  adequate  Navy. 


Strike  B  Hawai  Over  Hall  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  T.  A.  IHOMPSON 

or  LODBUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 
Jfonday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.    Bir. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recobo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Sunday  Mirror: 
Bimm  nr  Hawaii  Ovks  Hau.  Triai. 

Bowolulv,  June  20. — Strikes  paralysed  16 
plantations  and  idled  6  freighters  today  aa 
sugar  workers  and  longshoremen  protested 
the  conviction  of  longshoremen  leader.  Jack 
W.  Hall,  for  Communist  conspiracy. 

Hall  and  six  others  were  found  guilty  yea- 
torday.  Harvesting  operations  at  16  of  2fl0> 
unionized  plantations  were  forced  to  shut 
down  today  when  about  8,500  sugar  workera 
stayed  off  the  Job.  The  island's  2.300  long- 
shoremen also  failed  to  show  up  for  work. 

Thousands  of  pineai^le  workers  and 
truckdrlveis  walked  off  their  Jobs  yesterday 
•f  tanaooB  when  th«  verdict  «ras  annouacad. 
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The  Independent  IntematlonftI  Iiongshore- 
men'a  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  which 
represents  both  stevedores  and  sugar  work- 
ers, did  not  call  a  formal  strike. 

Hall  was  the  major  defendant  in  the 
•-month  trial  before  a  Federal  court  Jury. 
He  is  regional  director  of  the  union  and  west 
coast  longshore  boss  EUirry  Kidges'  top  lieu- 
tenant in  Hawaii. 

ILWU  olBclals  met  this  morning,  but  would 
not  Indicate  how  long  they  expected  the 
maritime  stoppage  to  last. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Ssctlon 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON     J^fj  pendent 


OF  NBW  JBHBST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVSa 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  discussion  of  trip-leasing  legislation, 
H.  R.  3203.  it  is  appropriate  to  under- 
stand why  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935 
allowed  certain  exemptions,  particularly 
with  reference  to  agricultural  livestock, 
fish,  shellfish,  and  horticultural  prod- 
ucts. 

I  submit  in  this  connection  a  brief  sub- 
mitted to  me,  as  chairmaa  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, by  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmers  Cooperatives.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally well-prepared  and  compre- 
hensive explanation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  contents  of  this  brief  are  not 
only  helpful  in  understanding  the  reason 
that  justifies  the  exemptions  but,  also 
convincing  as  to  the  important  part  that 
trip  leasing  has  In  maldng  the  exemp- 
tions beneficial  to  the  producers  of  the 
exempt  commodities,  the  motor  carriers, 
and.  the  consuming  public. 

The  brief  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
which  is  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
reads  as  follows: 
Thi    JvsTtncATion    roR    thi    Acaictn-TUKAL 

£XKMPTI0N8     nt     THK     MOTOT     CABam     ACT 
(iNTEaSTATZ  COMMXRCX  ACT,  Pt.   II) 

Section  203  (b)  of  part  H  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (Motor  Carrier  Act)  contains 
three  exemptions  from  Federal  regulation  in- 
volving the  hauling  of  agricultiiral  commod- 
ities. These  exemptions,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "farmer  exemption,  "•  "cooperative 
association  exemption."  and  "agric\Utural 
commodities  exemption."  are  found  In  sub- 
■ectlons  (4a).  (6).  and  (6),  reepectlvely.  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  These  exemptions 
from  regulation  extend  to  routes  and  rates 
but  not  to  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  employees  and  safety  of 
operation  or  standards  of  equipment. 

The  exemptions  apply  to — 

Farmer  exemption  (sec.  303  (b)  (4a)): 
(1)  Motor  vehicles  controlled  and  operated 
by  any  farmer  when  used  In  the  Uansporta- 
tlon  of  his  agricultural  conunodities  and 
products  thereof,  or  In  the  transportation  of 
supplies  to  his  farm. 

Cooperative  association  exemption  (see. 
203  (b)  (5)):  (2)  Motor  vehicles  controlled 
and  operated  by  a  cooperative  association  or 
m  federation  of  such  cooperative  associations. 
'  Agricultural  commodities  exemption  (sec. 
908   (b)    (6)):   (3)   Motor  vehicles  uwd  la 
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trai  isportlng  ordinary  livestock,  fish,  or  agri- 
cult  ural  commodities. 

Tae  fanner  exemption  Is.  In   large  part, 
gral  uito\is  In  that  the  transportation  of  a 
fancier's  agricultural  commodities  or  prod- 
thereof  from  the  farm,  and  suppUes  to 
farm,  either  in  intrastate  or  interstate 
In    motor    vehicles     controlled 
leased,  or  borrowed)    and  operated 
aim,  would  almost  always   be  a  private 
operation  and  exempt  without  spe- 
statutory  exemption  except  as  to  hours 
service  and  safety  of  operation  and  stand- 
of  equipment. 

situation  is  substantially  the  same  In 
case  of  the  cooperative  association  ex- 
emption, since  the  trucks  owned  and  oper- 
by  a  cooperative  association   in   large 
transport  its  own  agricultural  commodl- 
and  farm  supplies  or  those  of  Its  mem- 
and  patrons.    To  that  extent  the  trans- 
portation performed  by  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciation is  that  of  a  private  carrier  operation. 
203  (b)  (6)  affords  a  different  and 
exemption  from  Federal  regu- 
latl(>n  and  extends  to  all  motor  vehicles,  re- 
of  the  identity  oi  their  ownership, 
and   operation   while    carrying    the 
commodities — ordinary  livestock,  fish. 
4gricultural  commodities.    This  third  ex- 
i  group  is  vital  to  agriculture  and  at  the 
time  most  controversial  from  a  com- 
petitive standpoint  becaiise  the  trucks  oper- 
ating under  this  exemption,  exclusively  or 
perhaps  handle  a  major  por- 
of  the  farm  products  of  the  Nation  that 
e  to  market  and  the  consumer  by  motor 
cles. 

factual  explanation  of  the  agrlcul- 
turil  exemptions  leads  to  the  question  as  to 
wb4t  Is  the  specific  basis  on  which  they  are 
Is  their  importance  to  the  farmer 
into  compensating  benefits  to 
entire  economy?  There  can  be  only  one 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  Here  are  a 
of  reasons. 
As  indicated,  the  farmer  and  coopera- 
association  exemptions  cover  essentially 
I^lvate  carrier  operation  in  which  the 
transport  the  products  of  the  owner 
1  he  owner's  members  and  patrons.  The 
and  his  association  are  not  in  the 
transportation  business,  certainly  not  as  a 
business,  and  the  transportation 
by  their  trucks  is  only  an  incident 
1  he  business  of  farming  and  the  related 
fun  rtions  of  marketing  farm  products  and 
proi  uring  farm  supplies.  It  Is  not  now  and 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
tablished  by  Congress  to  regulate  prl- 
carrler  operations,  the  efforts  of  the 
rallioads  and  some  regxUated  motor  carriers 
t  be  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Since  the  harvesting  and  marketing  sea- 
for  any  agricultiiral  commodity  is  for  a 
limited  period  in  the  year  farmers  generally, 
certainly  family-sized  farmers,  cannot 
to  own  and  maintain  year-round 
tor  the  piirpoee  of  marketing  their 
Hence,  they  have  to  depend  largely 
ilred  trucks.  The  exemption  accorded 
hired  trucks  is  Justified  on  the  basis 
it  Is  comparable  to  the  exemption  from 
regiilation  to  private  carriers  who  in  major 
Industries  can  maintain  trucks  on  a  year- 
round  basis  to  distribute  their  products  on 
orderly  schedule.  Most  national  indiu- 
can  and  do  operate  on  fixed-production 
which  can  be  adjusted  by  manage- 
to  meet  variations  In  demand.  Agri- 
cultbre  cannot.  Sunshine,  rain,  and  other 
climatic  factors  which  cannot  be  controlled 
detfl  rmine  the  time  and  volume  of  the  farm- 
production. 

AprU  1948,  71  percent  of  the  farms  of 

United  States  did  not  have  trucks  in 

whi4h   to   move   the   agricultiiral   commod- 

produced  thereon.    Moreover,  it  is  the 

farms  that  have  most  of  the  trucks 

pomtssed  by  farmers  and  consequently  the 

bulk  of  fanners  move  substantial  por- 
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tlors  of  their  produce  to  market  in  hired 
trucks. 

3.  The  transportation  of  many  types  of 
agricultural  commodities  requires  special 
types  of  equipment,  which  neither  the  raU- 
roads  nor  common  carriers  by  motor  vehlcl* 
are  able  or  willing  to  provide. 

4.  The  transportation  of  many  types  of 
agricultural  commodities  requires  person- 
alized service  which  neither  the  railroads 
nor  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  are 
able  or  willing  to  provide. 

6.  Immunity  from  route  limitations  for 
the  truclu  hauling  agricultural  products  haa 
permitted  adequate  quantities  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  of  the  highest  quality  and 
freshness  to  reach  small  cities,  towns,  and 
r\iral  areas  that  were  unknown  to  their  real- 
dents  years  ago. 

6.  Many  agricultural  commodities  to  b« 
transported  are  of  seasonal  production. 
Regulated  common  and  contract  carriers  can- 
not adequately  handle  such  situations. 
Great  volumes  of  fruiu,  vegetables,  and  other 
perishable  crops  would  not  move  at  all  If  sole 
reliance  were  placed  upon  nonexempt 
carriers. 

7.  Regulated  common  and  contract  car- 
riers are  limited  in  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tions by  route  and  rate  regulations  which 
make  service  impossible  from  widespread 
agricultural  areas  to  diverse  marketing  areas 
which  are  continually  changing  and  ex- 
panding. 

8.  Farmers  operate  on  small  margins  of 
profit  which  have  been  in  a  downward  curv* 
for  some  time.  Assuming  that  exempt  car- 
riers can  and  will  transport  produce  at  lower 
costs  than  regulated  carriers,  any  restriction 
on  the  movement  or  operation  of  exempt  car- 
riers would  adversely  affect  net  farm  income. 

9.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  play  an 
Important  part  in  the  diet  of  the  American 
family.  Any  unnecessary  llmlUtions  placed 
upon  the  avaUabillty  of  these  commodities 
through  limitations  on  the  movement  of  ex- 
empt commodltly  haulers  would  work  dl- 
recUy  against  the  public  health. 

10.  A  considerable  number  of  producing 
areas  have  geared  their  distribution  econ- 
omies to  the  use  of  exempt  motor  carriers. 
Restriction  on  the  use  of  such  carriers  would 
dislocate  these  economies  which  have  been 
built  up  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

11.  New  ventures  in  marketing,  such  as  the 
packaging  of  mixed  vegetables,  and  encour- 
aged  by  tbe  flexlbUity  afforded  by  the  exempt 
hauler. 

12.  Damage*  losses  are  reduced  through 
use  of  exempt  haulers  since  handling  of  tha 
product  In  transit  or  at  destination  la  re« 
duced  by  direct  movement  from  producing 
area  to  retaU  ouUet. 

13.  Some  States  have  spent  large  sums  of 
money  established  planta  for  handling  of 
farm  products  in  preparation  for  market  and 
have  encouraged  the  development  of  farm- 
ers' markets  at  strategic  points,  which  planta 
and  markets  are  serviced  on  Inbound  #"d 
outbound  deliveries  by  exempt  trucks. 

14.  Farmen  ave  Invested  millions  of  del* 
lars  in  their  .  ^n  processing  plants  to  better 
prepare  their  products  for  markets.  Many 
of  these  planta  and  installations  are  supplied 
and  serviced  almost  entirely  by  unregulated 
motor  carriers. 

15.  Sxempt  haulers  are  able  to  provide 
more  direct  transportation  from  farmer  to 
the  wholesaler  or  distributor  thereby  elimi- 
nating costly  terminal  expenses  with  conse- 
quent savings  to  the  consumer. 

16.  Emphasis  today  is  being  placed  upon 
finding  new  and  expanded  domestic  and 
foreign  marketa  for  the  products  produced 
by  American  agriculture.  This  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  agriculture's  self-help  effort  to  op- 
erate with  a  minimum  of  Government  as- 
sistance. In  these  efforta  agriculture  must 
be  prepared  to  move  immediately  to  destina- 
tion the  products  purchased  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  new  ctistomer. 
Neither  the  railroads,  the  regulated  motor 
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carriers,  alrilaea.  or  waterways  ean  adjust 
their  service  or  routes  to  meet  adequately 
the  dally  changing  and  expanding  sales  out- 
leta  for  agrtcnltural  products.  The  Inde- 
pendent exempt  hauler  la  even  more  neces- 
sary to  agriculture  In  1953  than  In  1905— he 
Is  the  one  who  can  pick  up  the  load  where 
It  Is  and  take  It  to  where  It  la  wanted,  when 
tt  Is  wanted. 

The  above  represent  only  some  of  the  ap- 
parent practical  benefits  In  Justification  of 
the  policy  which  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1935  and  continued  through  the  in- 
terv  nlng  years  of  exempting  from  route  and 
rate  regulations  the  transportation  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  Is  significant  to 
note  that  the  railroads,  whleh  are  opposing 
the  trip-leasing  bill.  H.  R.  3203.  in  1952  ob- 
tained 17  percent  of  their  total  freight  In- 
come from  ah^xnent  at  agricultural  and 
animal  producta  and  Uvestock.  The  farmer 
Indeed  Is  one  of  the  railroads'  best  customers 
even  with  the  agricultural  exempUon  in  the 
Mctor  Carrier  Aet.  Furthermore,  even 
though  the  railroads  are  not  Inherently 
adaptable  to  providing  tbe  service  afforded 
by  the  exempt  hauler.  It  Is  significant  to  note 
that  for  the  first  (fuarter  of  1958  the  net 
Income  after  taxes  of  130  class  I  railroads 
of  the  country  escesded  by  $41  mllllaQ  the 
net  Income  for  ths  first  quarts  of  1962, 
while  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
food  dollar  was  dropping  from  49  oeata  In 
the  first  qtiarter  of  1952.  to  46  cenU  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1953.  Allegations  that  the 
railroads  are  suffering  financially  from  the 
operations  of  the  exempt  hauler  are  sot 
borne  out  by  the  above  record. 


New  Twk  Doctor  BelieTes  He  Has  Polb 
PrcTontioa  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARSB 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C  HAGEN 

or  BUMMasura 

XM  THM  HOUSK  OF  RXPRBSENTATXVSB 

r;tttrsday.  June  18.  19S3 

Mr.  HAQEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  dread  disease  of  polio 
spreads  over  our  country  almost  every 
summer.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  interest  and  much  effort  is  being  put 
forth  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  annual 
scourge. 

There  are  a  lot  of  theories  as  to  the 
cause  and  cure.  One  of  the  theories  Is 
advanced  by  Dr.  Alfred  R.  Ross,  of  Wells- 
vlUe,  N.  Y.  The  article,  as  published  hi 
the  Medical  World  some  years  ago,  is  of 
timely  interest  as  the  polio  season  Is 
again  upon  us. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  August 
1945  issue  of  the  Medical  World  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City.  The  title  of 
the  article  was  "Prevention  of  Idantile 
Paralysis  Epidemic."  by  Dr.  Alfred  Ross- 
kamm  Ross. 

It  follows: 

Kpldemlcs  of  Infectious  diseases  are  usually 
caused  by  a  whole  chain  of  circumstances. 
Fortunately.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate one  important  link  in  most  cases,  and 
epidemics  can  be  stopped  or  prevented  al- 
together. It  is  from  this  point  at  view  that 
I  am  writing  here  about  the  prevention  of 
infantile  paralysis  epidemics. 

Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  was  described 
by  Heine  in  1840  and  18B0.  He  was  the  first 
to  correlate  the  clinical  features  with  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease,  which  had 
been  icnown  before  as  essential  Infantile 
paralysis.    The  first  epidemics,  as  far  as  we 


know,  occurred  In  Sweden  In  188T  and  1890. 
Their  epidemiology  wss  given  by  MeiUn  In 
full  details.  Another  extensive  epMemic 
followed  In  ScandinavU  In  1908.  In  1907 
severe  epidemics  broke  oat  la  New  Tort:  aad 
Massachusetts.  There  were  about  18,000 
cases  in  New  Yortc  in  1907  and  several  hun- 
dred esses  in  Maasaobusetto  ta  1907  and  1908. 

XiSSB  severe  epidemics  oceurrad  in  western 
Germany,  Atistria,  France,  and  England  In 
1908,  especially  in  1900  and  1910.  Scandi- 
navia had  to  endxire  another  severe  epidemic 
from  1911  imtil  1918.  Within  the  last  genera- 
tion more  or  less  moderate  epidemics  have 
rather  regularly  lecuned  tn  the  United  States 
and  AustraUa. 

XnfantUe  paralysis  Is  almost  always  a  sum- 
mer disease.  The  epidemics  start  with  the 
beginning  at  sonuncr  reach  their  peak  at  the 
end  of  summec,  end  taper  off  in  the  fall. 
The  population  of  tbe  open  country  Is  more 
severely  hit  than  the  inhabitants  ot  big 
cities.  Infantile  paralysis  Is  a  disease  of 
early  childhood;  chUdren  between  1  and  4 
years  of  age  are  by  far  Its  most  frequent 
victims,  but  even  adults  can  be  affected. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  many  children 
of  the  Wealthy  and  rich  are  to  be  fotmd 
amongst  the  diseased.  In  America  Negroes 
are  not  as  frequently  hit  as  white  people. 
It  Is  a  rare  occmrence  that  several  children 
at  one  family  ars  struck  by  ths  same 
epidemic. 

All  of  these  epidemiological  features  have 
been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  no  oom- 
mon  denominator  has  ever  been  given  for 
them.  Pfaundler  tried  to  explain  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  country  people  by  his  tbeory 
that  city  dwellers  become  Immiinlzed  by  a 
low-grade  Infection  without  typical  symp- 
toms. 

The  oolf  measure  adopted  to  prevent  epi- 
demics of  infantile  paralysis  has  been  strict 
Isolation  at  all  infected  cases.  TTils.  In  my 
opinion,  hss  utterly  faUed  In  its  purpose. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  clue  to  ths  whole 
matter  lies  in  two  epidemiological  facta:  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  these  epidemics  in 
the  United  States  and  Australia  and  their 
absence  in  the  Spanish -speaking  countries, 
though  there  have  been  enough  spcM-adlc 
eases  in  the  latter  countries  from  wlilch  epi- 
demics could  have  started. 

I^>ain,  the  United  Statea,  and  the  most 
populated  parta  of  Aiistralla  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica lie  on  a  Mediterranean  latltxide.  But 
while  It  has  been  an  old  Spanish  custom  to 
build  houses  and  to  wear  clothes  for  pro- 
tection against  the  sun  and  to  leave  streets 
and  open  places  deserted  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  afternoon,  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Australia  have  Indulged 
In  excessive  sunbathing  at  any  possible  hour 
of  the  day. 

It  Is,  therefore,  my  theory  that  a  prlndpel 
factor  In  creating  susceptibility  to  infantile 
paralysis  epidemics  is  overexposure  to  direct 
sun  radiation.  This  theory  of  mine  explains 
why  infantile  paral}r8ls  Is  a  summer  disease, 
and  why  people  In  the  open  country  are 
more  susceptible  than  town  dwellers.  But 
contrary  to  Pfaundler 's  theory,  the  latter 
have  no  secretly  acquired  immunity.  City 
ChUdren  in  summer  camps,  though  well  be- 
yond the  age  of  4.  are  at  least  as  susceptible 
to  these  epidemics  as  children  of  the  stir- 
roundlng  countryside.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
many  rich  children  are  hit  by  these  epi- 
demics as  their  nursMnalds  have  ample  time 
to  take  them  out  in  the  sun. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  same  age  group 
that  most  easily  geta  tetany  in  combination 
with  rlcketa  and  underexposure  to  stmlight 
Is  most  susceptible  to  infantile  paraljrsls.  I 
feel  tempted  to  mention  the  loose  analogy 
to  hypoglycemia  and  hyx>erglycemla.  It  ap- 
pears more  difficult  to  explain  the  historical 
onset  of  these  epidemics  In  Scandinavia. 
Though  It  must  be  remembered  that  Ito  slim- 
mer days  are  long  and  bright  and  that  the 
Scandinavians  were  the  first  to  adopt  the 
fashiwa  at  extensive  sunbathing,  their  poor 


plgmetttatlon  might  Iiave  been  an  Important 
factor  tn  their  susceptibility  to  the  epi- 
demics. 

In  this  respect  I  recall  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  Negroes  wlx>.  as  a  rule, 
are  more  siisceptible  to  Infectious  diseases 
than  the  white  population,  are  less  sus- 
ceptible than  whites  in  the  ease  of  Infantile 
paralysis.  The  skin  protecta  Itself  against 
Inflammation  by  pigmentation.  If  the  pro- 
ducti(m  of  pigment  is  too  slow,  a  pigment  mi- 
gration from  other  parta  of  tbe  body  takes 
place.  It  can  be  observed  that  while  falr- 
halred  people  are  getting  their  skins  tanned 
their  hair  Is  becoming  lighter.  I  suppose  that 
not  only  the  hair  but  the  nerve  cells  too  lose 
their  pigment  in  this  way;  and  Just  as  the 
skin  gete  protected  against  inflammation  by 
pigmentation,  the  nerve  tissue  becomes  more 
liable  to  inflammatory  disfiawe  with  the  loss 
of  pigment. 

In  order  to  follow  this  supposition  of 
mine,  the  close  emfaryologlcal  and  cheml. 
cal  relations  between  skin  and  nervous  sys^ 
tem  have  to  be  kept  In  mind.  SUver  salts, 
that  are  used  In  staining  nerve  tissue,  are 
deposited  in  the  skin  If  taken  orally  for  any 
length  of  time,  and.  If  taken  in  excess,  pro- 
duce a  paralysis  similar  to  InfantUe  paralysis 
in  Ita  clinical  and  pathological  aspects.  In 
this  connection  I  reconunend  silver  treat- 
ment by  Intravenous  Injections  and  Inunc- 
tions along  the  spine  during  the  acute  stage 
of  infantile  paralysis.  But  I  am  not  describ- 
ing ita  treatment  here  as  these  epidemics  can 
so  easily  be  prevented  altogether,  even 
though  my  theory  of  pigment  migration  were 
wrong. 

At  the  latitude  of  New  York,  the  pc^Mila- 
tlon.  chUdren  In  particular,  liave  to  be  pro- 
tected against  direct  solar  radiation  from 
11  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  (God's  time)  during  Jvme. 
July,  August,  and  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber: To  put  it  In  a  nutshell:  La  siesta,  with 
all  that  it  stands  for.  lias  proved  to  be  a  re- 
liable precaution  against  Infantile  paralysis 
epidemics. 

P.  S. — ^In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
December  13.  1947,  page  85,  Mr.' Steven  M. 
Spencer  writes: 

"One  of  the  most  'naffling  of  the  germ 
maneuvers  is  that  of  the  Infantile  paralysis 
virus  in  Japan,  the  Philippines.  China,  Egypt. 
and  a  few  other  ssctions  of  tbe  Orient  and 
Middle  East.  Why  should  American.  Brltlah. 
and  Australian  soldiers,  well  fed,  well  housed, 
and  well  doctored,  catch  more  polio  in  soma 
of  those  war-riddled  lands  than  do  ths 
natives?" 

ICy  answer  is  that  the  natives  protect  them- 
selves against  the  sun.  wlxUe  the  white  sol- 
diers go  In  for  extensive  sunliathlng. 


Hoqiitalisafiom  F.nfirifinfat  of  Velenuu 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKB 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


or  MAasacHusxTTS 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  QP  BEPRESENTATIVB 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  ot  Massachusetts.  BCr. 
Speaker,  as  I  indicated  to  the  House  last 
week,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Hospitals,  the  Honorable  B.  W. 
Kkaskkt,  Is  taldng  prompt  action  to 
consider  the  matter  of  hospitalization 
entitlement  of  veterans.  Hearings  are 
scheduled  before  that  subcommittee  on 
July  8  and  the  subcommittee  chairman 
has  invited  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments  and  agencies  to  give 
their  views  on  this  question:  Deptirtment 
of  Justice.  Department  of  Defense.  Vet- 
erans'  Administration.  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  AMVETS,  American 
Medical  Association.  American  Dental 
Association,  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Medical  Veterans'  As- 
sociation, the  Commission  on  the  Financ- 
ing of  Medical  Care,  the  Commission  on 
Chronic  Illness,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance  Coimcil. 

The  Members  will  readily  note  that 
▼arying  points  of  view  will  be  presented 
by  the  agencies  listed  above,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  hearings  when  completed 
will  provide  much  useful  information  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  as  well 
as  the  full  committee,  and  that  this  mat- 
ter will  be  carefully  considered  as  it 
merits  to  be.  It  is  much  better  to  pro- 
ceed this  way  in  a  careful  fashion  than 
to  endeavor  to  legislate  on  the  floor  or 
to  legislate  without  sufficient  informa- 
tion as  I  was  fearful  we  would  do  last 
week. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  letter  which 
the  subcommittee  chairman  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  organizations  listed  above : 

*  House  or  RXFKKSKMTATIVXS, 

COMMTTTXX  Olf  VrTKRANS*  ATTAVU. 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  19,  1953. 

DBAS :  As  you  may  be  aware.  I  am 

scheduling  hearings  for  the  subcommittee 
on  hospitals  to  open  on  Wednesday,  July  8. 
on  the  general  question  of  hospitalization 
entitlement  of  veterans.  While  some  oper- 
ational problems  are  likely  to  come  up  in 
this  disc\iaslon,  it  will  be  my  ptirpose  to  con- 
centrate insofar  as  possible  on  the  eligibil- 
ity for  bospitallxatlon  rather  than  the  opera- 
tions of  the  medical  department  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  plan  to  hear  the 
veterans'  organizations   first. 

Enclosed  for  your  use  in  replying  to  this 
letter  or  for  te8tlf3rlng  before  the  committee 
•re  several  copies  of  the  text  of  the  law  as 
It  exists  today.  It  is  desirable  to  have  as 
much  specific  information  as  possible  and 
therefore  I  request  that  any  recommenda- 
tions which  you  may  make  be  keyed  to  this 
language  or  an  amendment  to  this  text. 

The  subcommittee  is  Interested  in  having 
your  opinion  concerning  the  hospitalization 
of  nonservlce-connected  veterans — tubercu- 
losis, neuropsychiatric  and  chronic  long- 
term  cases,  as  well  as  the  policy  which  you 
think  should  be  pursued  In  connection  with 
the  patients  In  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospitals.  Is  payment  for  all  or  a  part  of 
hoepltallzatlon  for  the  nonservlce-connected 
case  feasible  or  desirable?  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  contract  hOBpitalizatlon  to  this  over- 
all problem?  Would  it  be  desirable  that 
contract  hospitalization  be  provided  for  cer- 
tain non-service-connected  cases  over  and 
above  that  authorized  today? 

What  standards  do  you  think  should  be 
■et  for  determining  eligibility  for  hospitali- 
zation for  the  non-service-connected  case? 
Should  it  be  based  upon  Income  limitation  or 
a  determination  of  the  net  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  should  there  be  a  check  with  the 
local  credit  bureau?  Should  the  possession 
of  a  private  hospital  insurance  contract  en- 
titling the  veteran  to  treatment  in  a  private 
hospital  be  a  bar  to  hospitalization  in  a  VA 
hospital? 

What  Is  yotir  position  on  the  out-patient 
dental  program?  Should  It  be  restricted  over 
and  above  what  it  is  today?  What  should  be 
done  concerning  adjunct  dental  treatment? 

If  your  organization  has  conducted  any 
studies  on  this  point,  will  you  please  make 
them  available  to  the  committee? 


glTil 

ly 

a« 
full 
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D. 


X ;  Is  this  aort  of  information  indicated 
abc  n  In  which  the  subcommittee  is  inter - 
Mt<  id.  The  questions  above  are  Intended  to 
an  Indication  of  matters  which  will  like- 
discussed  and  are  not  to  be  considered 
limit  of  the  scope  of  this  Inquiry.  Your 
cooperation  Is  solicited. 
I^ease  address  all  replies  to  me  at  room  856, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington  26, 

p. 

Sincerely  yourt, 

B.  W.  KSAKNKT. 

Chairmon,  Subcommittee  on  Uoapital*. 


TrtHLeanaf  Lefislatioa,  as  Reported  by 
ke  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
iifn  Commerce  (H.  R.  3203),  Is  Neces- 

I  lary  and  Justified  at  Resnh  of  Adverse 
Attitude  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

aistion  m  Interpretiaf  Congressioaal 
atcnt 

EXTENSION  OF  ^lEMARKS 

or 

m,  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  nw  Jsasrr 
THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVS8 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
wa^  not  until  I  had  given  close  study  to 
th<  subject  of  the  30-day  leasing  riile 
pnmulgated  by  the  ICC  that  I  fully 
retlized  the  extent  to  which  that  Com- 
mi  ision  has  sought  to  curtail  the  exemp- 
tioas  to  agricultural,  livestock,  fish, 
sh<  llflsheries,  and  horticultural  prod- 
uc  s  and  circumscribe  and  handicap 
m(  tor  carriers  in  certain  provisions  con- 
tained  in  the  act  for  their  benefit 

:  concede  that  for  a  time  duilng  the 
he  irings  I  thought  there  was  some  merit 
in  certain  particulars  to  the  contentions 
m<  de  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  H.  R. 
321  3  as  I  had  introduced  it.  But  upon 
mi  ture  reflection  I  found  that  there  was 
no  factual  foundation  for  the  claims 
made  by  them  and,  what  was  more  im- 
poi  tant,  that  they  were  in  fact,  although 
cla  ming  otherwise,  really  opposed  to 
an  rthing  short  of  the  entire  elimination 
of  trip  leasing  without  suggesting  any- 
thing of  a  constructive  character  to  re- 
tain the  benefits  that  had  unquestion- 
ab  y  been  derived  by  transportation  in 
general  by  the  use  of  trip-leasing 
an  angements. 

]  have  been  much  impressed  with  a 
sh<  rt  statement  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Na  ;ional  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
thiough  its  general  counsel.  L.  James 
Ha  rmanson,  Jr. 

"his  statement,  entitled  "ICC's  Ad- 
mi:  ilstration  of  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties Exemptions."  is  made  a  part  of  my 
reiiarks.    It  reads  as  follows: 

[QC's  Administration  or  Agbicui.tcsal 
ComcoDrnzB  Bxxscptionb 

I I  the  administration  of  the  agricultural 
coiimodlty  exemption  in  section  203  (b) 
(6)  of  part  n  (the  motor  carrier  part)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  and  has  followed  a  policy  of 
resrictive  Interpretation.  This  has  been 
doi  e  iinder  the  principle  of  statutory  con- 
striction that  an  exemption,  being  an  ex- 
cep  tlon  In  remedial  legislation,  must  be  nar- 
row ly  construed.    One  of  the  Commission's 


leading  decisions  in  which  this  eonstrxictton 
was  adopted  was  Monroe  Common  Carrier 
Application  ((decided  1938),  8  M.  C.  C.  183. 
186),  where  the  Commission  said: 

"A  strict  construction  of  the  word  'exclu- 
sively' is  required  by  a  well-settled  principle 
of  statutory  construction.  The  act  is  reme- 
dial legislation  intended  to  meet  and  correct 
recognized  evils  and  to  further  the  public 
Interest  in  an  adequate  and  dependable  sys- 
tem of  national  transportation.  Remedial 
legislation  must  always  be  given  a  liberal 
construction.  As  a  corollary,  however,  it  has 
always  been  recognized  that  a  strict  con- 
struction imist  be  given  to  any  exemption 
or  exception  to  the  general  statute.  The 
more  strict  the  construction  of  the  exception, 
the  more  Uberal  Is  the  construction  of  the 
main  act." 

In  the  effectuation  of  this  statutory  Inter- 
pretation, the  Commission  enxmclated  its 
"channels-of -commerce"  theory  in  Monark 
Egg  Corp.  Contract  Carrier  Application  ((de- 
cided 1940).  36  M.  C.  C.  615).  It  there  held 
that  once  the  agricultural  commodity  got 
Into  the  channels  of  commerce  it  loat  Its 
exempt  agricultural  status  and  became  sub- 
ject to  regulation.  The  Commission  there 
•aid  (p.  618) : 

"Accordingly,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  intent  and  construc- 
tion of  the  language  used.  Congress  intended 
the  words  'not  Including  manuf  actvu-ed  prod- 
ucts thereof  *  *  *  to  Include  in  the  exemp- 
tion agricultural  commodities  which  have 
been  processed,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
forming  a  part  of  the  harvesting,  or  to  the 
extent  ordinarily  customary  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  commodities  for  market  by  the 
producer." 

In  the  same  case  the  Commission  also  said 
(p.  618)  that  "fish  (including  shellfish)," 
which  is  also  one  of  the  exempt  commodities, 
means  only  ''whole  fish,  dead  or  alive,  as 
taken  from  the  water." 

The  Commission  also  held  likewise  as  • 
matter  of  administrative  expediency,  that  in 
order  to  come  within  the  exemption  provi- 
sion the  vehicle  \ised  in  the  transportation 
of  the  exempt  commodity  had  to  be  devoted 
to  that  use  exclusively.  {Newton  Common 
Carrier  Application  ((decided  1938).  4 
M.  C.  C.  227,  228):  Warner  Common  Carrier 
Application  ((decided  1938),  9  M.  C.  C.  614, 
616);  Brozdowski  Common  Carrier  Applica- 
tion ((decided  1940),  24  M.  C.  C.  484.  485- 
486).)  In  the  Newton  case,  where  the  car- 
rier had  on  two  occasions  transported  some 
miscellaneous  freight  In  his  vehicle,  the 
Commission  said  that  the  transportation  of 
the  livestock  and  agricultural  commodltiea 
"is  not  exempt  under  section  203  (b)  (6)  of 
the  act,  as  applicant's  Tehicles  are  not 
used  exclusively  in  the  carriage  of  these  com- 
modities." In  the  Warner  case  the  Commis- 
sion made  the  following  statement : 

"SecUon  203  (b)  (6)  of  the  act  In  Its  pres- 
ent form  exempts  motor  vehicles  used  in 
carrying  property  consisting  of  livestock,  fish 
(including  shellfish),  or  agrlciiltural  com- 
modities (not  including  manufactured  prod- 
ucts thereof  (if  such  vehicles  are  not  used 
in  carrying  any  other  property  or  passengers 
for  compensation,  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  •  •  *  Applicant  urges  that  if  the  same 
vehicle  is  xised  to  transport  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  nonexempt  commodities  in 
separate  loads  and  not  in  mixed  loads,  the 
exemption  applies  to  the  agricultural  com- 
modities in  separate  loads.  It  was  indicated 
that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  applicant 
transix>rts  agricultural  commodities.  This 
contention  is  without  merit.  Applicant  Is 
not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  exemption, 
because  his  vehicle  Is  also  used  in  carrying 
other  than  exempt  commodltiea  for  com- 
pensation." 

As  early  as  1941  agricultural  interests 
sought  ta  dissuade  the  Commission  from  fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  this  narrow  construction 
of  section  203  (b)  (6).  as  evidenced  in  the 
Monark  case  (decided  1940) ,  supra.    The  Ute 
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war  then  intervened,  however,  and  all  parties 
interested  in  motor-carrier  transportation 
concentrated  their  activities  on  facilitating 
the  flow  of  war  traffic  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  It  was  recognized  though  that  If  the 
Commission  continued  the  trend  of  restric- 
tive interiM-etatlon  and  application  of  the 
agricultural  commodity  exemption  it  would 
be  necessary  to  request  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation with  respect  to  the  matter. 

Pursuant  to  petitions  filed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  and  oth- 
ers the  commission,  on  July  8,  1948.  insti- 
tuted its  general  investigation  entitled  "De- 
termination of  Exempted  Agricultural  Com- 
modities." commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Hanrood  case  (52  U.  C.  C.  511)  into  and  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  term  "agricul- 
tural commodities  (not  including  manufac- 
tured products  thereof)."  The  record  made 
In  that  case  by  agricultural  interests  was  so 
overwhelming  that  the  Commission  was 
forced  to  be  fairly  liberal  in  holding  a  great 
number  of  Individual  products.  There  are 
certain  important  agricultural  commodities, 
however,  such  as  redrled  tobacco,  dressed 
poultry,  horticultural  products,  and  raw 
shelled  peanuts,  which  the  Commission  held 
du  not  come  within  the  exemption.  The 
status  of  these  specific  commodities  has  since 
been  the  subject  of  Judicial  decision. 

lOVI  CASB 

In  7.  C.  C.  T.  Love  (T7  F.  Supp.  69.  173  F. 
(ad )  234 ) ,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Love 
case,  the  Commission  sought  to  enjoin  a 
motor  carrier  from  transporting  beheaded 
shrimp  In  interstate  commerce  without  an 
appropriate  c^wrating  authority  from  the 
Commission.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  and  the  National  Piaheriea 
Institute  Intervened  amicus  curiae  and, 
along  with  the  carrier  defendant,  argued  that 
beheaded  shrimp  is  "fish  (including  sheU*- 
fish ) "  within  the  meaning  of  the  exemption 
provision.  The  District  Court  held  tha^ 
beheaded  shrimp  is  "fish  (including  sheli^ 
fish) "  and  that  motor  vehicles  used  to  trans- 
port the  product  are  exempt  from  the  cer- 
tificate and  permit  requirements  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  In  Its  decision  the 
district  court  said: 

"One  at  the  cardinal  rules  of  Interpreta- 
tion is  that  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  to 
be  ascertained  from  the  word  used  and  the 
subject  matter  to  which  they  relate.  The 
words  used  are  to  be  taken  in  their  usual  and 
popular  sense,  except  where  they  are  techni- 
cal, and  then  according  to  the  acceptation 
of  those  learned  In  the  art.  The  term  "ordi- 
nary livestock"  as  defined  In  section  30  (11) 
of  the  act  has  a  definite  and  fixed  meaning 
but  the  term  "fish  (including  sheUfish)"  is 
not  defined  in  the  statute  and  since  Con- 
gress has  not  limited  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "fish"  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  It  follows  that  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  must  be  gathered  from 
the  words  used  unless  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion would  lead  to  a  manifest  absurdity. 

"Shrimp,  as  handled  by  defendant,  either 
fresh  headless  shrimp  packed  In  Ice,  or 
frozen  headless  shrimp,  continue  to  be 
shrimp  in  their  natural  state.  They  still 
remain,  and  continue  to  be  known  as,  shrimp. 
If  the  Commission's  holdings  were  followed, 
they  would  nullify  the  exemption  accorded 
motor  vehicles  transporting  shrimp,  by  virtue 
of  the  shrimp  being  beheaded,  because  no 
shrimp  are  transported  to  the  market  which 
are  not  lieheaded.  In  this  way,  and  through 
such  an  interpretation,  the  Commission  has 
given  no  effect  whatever  to  the  exemption 
provided  in  the  statute  for  fish,  insofar  as 
It  affects  the  transportation  of  ahrimp." 

Upon  appeal  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  district  court. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  in  the  Love  case,  the  Commission 
reopened  Its  Monark  case  and  In  its  de- 
cision upon  reconsideration    (49   M.  O.  O. 


693).  the  full  Commission  llberaliaed  Its 
prior  findings  and  held  that  the  term  "fish 
(including  shellfish) "  includes  "frozen,  quick 
froaen,  and  unfrozen  fish  In  the  various 
forms  In  which  it  is  shipped,  such  as  live 
fish,  fish  in  the  round.  Iieheaded  and  gutted 
fish,  filleted  fish,  beheaded  shrimp,  and  oys- 
ters, clams,  crabs,  and  lobsters,  with  or  with- 
out shells,  including  crabmeat  and  lobster 
meat,  but  excluding  fish  In  hermetically 
sealed  containers  or  fish  which  has  been 
otherwise  treated  for  preserving  such  as 
smoked,  salted,  pickled,  spiced,  corned,  or 
kif^jered." 

DUNH  CASB 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Dunn 
(166  F.  (2d)  116).  generally  referred  to  as 
the  Dunn  case,  was  initiated  by  the  Com- 
mission as  an  enforcement  action  in  North 
Carolina  against  the  defendant  carrier.  The 
carrier  was  transporting  baled  cotton,  an 
admittedly  exempt  agricultural  conunodity. 
In  Interstate  commerce  while  transporting 
nonexempt  commodities  at  other  times  in 
the  same  vehicles  in  intrastate  commerce. 
The  Commission  took  the  position  that  the 
section  303  (b)  (6)  exemption  did  not  apply 
to  the  baled  cotton  since  the  same  vehicles 
were  used  at  other  times  to  transport  the 
nonexempt  commodities.  The  Court  pointed 
out,  however,  that  such  a  strict  Interpreta- 
tion as  the  Commission  sought  to  place  upon 
the  exemption  "makes  war  on  the  very  In- 
terstate transportation  which  the  exemption 
was  so  plainly  intended  to  foster  and  en- 
courage"; that  the  piupose  of  the  exemption 
is  "to  free  the  transportation  interstate  of 
the  favored  commodities,  patricularly  agri- 
cultural prodtKts,  from  the  general  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  commerce  by  the  Com- 
mission"; that  the  seciiring  "of  a  certificate 
or  permit  from  the  Commission  Involves 
%  much  delsy,  InconvenieAce,  and  expense, 
and  often  disappointment;  and  that  reUef 
from  this  is  offered  in  order  to  aid  the  prompt 
and  free  transportation  of  the  named  con>- 
modities,  which  transportation  Is  usiaaUy 
seasonal  and  Intermittent  but  often  urgent 
because  it  is  of  perishables." 

The  Commission,  however,  refused  to  rec- 
ognise the  Dunn  decision  except  within  the 
fourth  Judicial  circuit.  Not  until  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Commission  was  also  rejected  in 
the  Service  Trucking  case,  infra,  would  the 
Commission  recognize  the  decision  In  the 
Dunn  case  nationally. 

•XaVICX  TBUCKINC  CASS 

/.  C.  C.  V.  Service  Trucking  Co.  (91  F.  Supp. 
533.  186  F.  (2d)  400),  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Service  Trucking  case,  arose  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  was  quite  analogous  to  the 
Dunn  case,  supra.  It,  too.  was  an  enforce- 
ment action  brought  by  the  Commission  to 
enjoin  carrier  from  transporting  shell  eggs, 
admittedly  an  exempt  commodity,  in  one  di- 
rection in  interstate  commerce  while  trans- 
porting pxackinghouse  products,  nonexempt 
commodities,  in  the  reverse  direction  in  in- 
terstate commerce  without  first  obtaining  an 
appropriate  operating  authority  from  the 
Commission  to  transport  the  shell  eggs.  The 
Commission  again  took  the  position  that  the 
exemption  provision  In  section  203  (b)  (6) 
of  the  act  extended  only  to  motor  vehicles 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  trans jxjrtatlon 
of  the  exempt  commodities.  The  Commis- 
sion sotight  to  distinguish  this  case  from  the 
Dunn  case,  supra,  where  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Foiuth  Circuit  held  that 
a  carrier  may  transport  exempt  commodities 
In  Interstate  commerce  whUe  using  the  same 
vehicles,  on  other  occasions,  to  transport 
nonexempt  commodities  In  Intrastate  com- 
merce. The  district  court  In  the  Service 
Trucking  case,  however,  followed  the  decision 
In  the  Dunn  case  and  held  that  the  Commis- 
sion's position  was  erroneous  and  that  a  car- 
rier may  transport  both  exempt  and  non- 
exempt  commodities  without  being  required 
to  obtain  an  operating  authority  for  the 
exempt  oonunodities  so  long  as  the  exempt 


and  nonexempt  commodities  are  not  trana- 
ported  In  the  same  vehicles  at  the  same  timik 
1.  e..  In  mixed  loads.  The  Commission  ap- 
pealed the  case  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  Circuit  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiire  Intervened  as  a  friend  of 
the  court.  The  circuit  covu^  of  appeals  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  district  court. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  the  Commission  capitulated  and 
announced  that  it  would  thereafter  recog- 
nize that  decision  and  the  decision  In  the 
Dunn  case  throughout  the  country. 

TKAST    CASB 

tntentate  Commerce  Commitsion  ▼.  Temrf 
Transfer  Co.  (104  F.  Supp.  345)  waa  an  en- 
forcement action  brought  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  district  court  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Kentucky  to  enjoin  a  carrier  from 
transporting  redrled  leaf  tobacco  without 
an  operating  authority  from  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Inter- 
vened, as  a  friend  of  the  ooiu-t,  on  the  aide 
of  the  defendant  carrier.  In  Its  decision 
the  district  court  sustained  the  position  of 
the  carrier  and  the  Secretary  and  held  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  redrled  leaf  tobacco  la 
an  agricultural  commodity  within  the 
statutory  exemption.  The  Commission  la 
now  appealing  the  case  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  the  sixth  circuit. 

eLADIOLITB  CASa 

Florida  Gladiolus  Growers  Association,  et 
al.  V.  /.  C.  C.  (—  F.  Supp.  — ) ,  decided  July 
23.  1952,  was  an  actlcm  brought  by  the  plain- 
tiffs and  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  to  en- 
Join  that  portion  of  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission In  the  so-called  Harwood  case  find- 
ing that  gladlolvis  and  gladiolus  bulbs  are 
not  agricultural  commodities  under  the  agri- 
cultural exemption  in  section  203  (b)  (6)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  matter 
was  heard  and  decided  by  a  statutory  three- 
Judge  court  In  Fl<x'lda.  In  its  decision,  hold- 
ing that  gladiolus  and  gladiolus  bulbs  arc 
agricultural  commodities  within  the  statu- 
tory exemption,  the  court  not  only  referred 
to  the  recent  amendment  of  section  208  (b) 
(6)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  specifi- 
cally Including  horticultural  producu  as 
agricultural  commodities  but  also  decided 
t^e  case  on  its  merits.  It  said  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  cut  flowers  and  bulbs 
are  horticultural  products;  that  horticulture 
Is  universally  recognized  as  a  segment  of 
agriculture;  and  that  the  courts  have  long 
defined  the  term  "agriculture"  to  Include 
horticulture  which  embraces,  among  other 
things,  the  raising  and  culture  of  nursery 
atock.  The  court  further  stated  that  the 
recent  amendment  to  the  statutory  exemp- 
tion, specifically  including  horticultural 
products  as  agricultural  commodltiea.  la 
merely  declaratory  of  the  general  law  as  it 
existed  when  this  action  was  brought. 

OBZSSKB   VOUI,TBT    CASES 

/.  C.  C.  V.  JTroblin  and  f .  C.  C.  v.  Woodall 
Food  Products  Co..  Inc.,  are  two  enforcement 
actions  brought  by  the  Conunission.  the 
former  In  a  Federal  district  court  in  Georgia 
and  the  latter  in  a  Federal  district  court  in 
Iowa,  to  enjoin  two  carriers  from  transport- 
ing dressed  poultry  without  operating  au- 
thorities from  the  Commission.  Both  cases 
are  stiU  pendii^.  The  question  In  both  cises 
Is  whether  dressed  poultry  Is  an  agricultural 
commodity.  It  Is  the  contention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  has  intervened  in 
each  of  the  cases  as  a  friend  of  court,  and  at 
the  defendants  that  dressed  poultry  U  an 
agrlculttiral  ocMxunodlty  and  entitled  to  tli* 
privileges  of  the  exemption. 

WXU>OH   CASB 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Wel- 
don  (90  F.  supp.  873,  188  F.  (2d)  367)  waa 
an  enforcement  action  brought  by  the  Oom- 
misslon  In  the  district  court  for  the  mstan 
dlstrlst  of  Tennessee  to  enjoin  the  defenrtawt 
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tram  tnuosportlnc  nw  dieUed  pea- 
nuts In  Interstate  conuneroe  without  an  ap- 
propriate operating  authority  from  the  Com- 
■Uaalon.  Tlie  ease  was  presented  to  the  dis- 
trict court  on  a  stipulation  of  facts  which 
was  very  favorable  to  the  Conunlsslon  and 
the  district  court  held  that  the  commodity 
was  not  an  agricultural  product  within  the 
■leaning  of  the  statutory  provision.  The 
defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  for  the  sixth  clrcxilt  where 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Intervened,  aa 
a  friend  of  court,  and  filed  a  brief  and  argued 
the  case.  Before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
however,  counsel  for  the  defendant  com- 
pletely atmndoned  the  section  203  (b>  (6) 
Issue.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals,  there- 
fore, had  to  affirm  the  decision  erf  the  lower 
eourt  on  this  point  as  did  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  when  defendant's  counsel  ap- 
pealed the  case  to  that  Court. 

Tlius  we  have  a  decision  by  a  district  court, 
based  upon  a  stipulation  of  facts,  unfavora- 
ble to  the  agricultural  community,  holding 
that  raw  shelled  peanuts  are  not  an  agri- 
cultural commodity.  Because  the  section 
a03  (b)  (6)  Issue  was  abandoned  before  the 
drcutt  eotu^  of  appeals  that  issue  was  not 
before  cither  that  court  or  the  Supreme 
Court. 


Jamor  SUte«acB  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

ov  CALiroaNU 
UC  THX  HOUSE  09  RXPRKSENTATXVXS 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  been  visited  by  Mr.  Lester  Jay  Ma- 
sor.  governor  of  California's  Junior 
Statesmen  of  /  merica.  The  Junior 
Statesmen  of  America  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  give  young  people  a  working 
knowledge  of.  and  a  desire  to  share  in. 
the  operation  of  the  American  democrat- 
ic system.  Its  basic  premise  is  that  a 
democracy  can  only  succeed  through  the 
Intelligent  participation  of  its  citizens. 
Tlie  program  has  been  in  effect  In  Cali- 
fornia since  1934.  I  have  been  a  trustee 
of  the  sponsoring  organization — the 
Junior  Statesmen  Foundation — siiM% 
1»4«. 

Contributed  fimds  are  administered  by 
the  Junior  Statesmen  Foundation,  a  non- 
profit organization.  The  trustees  of  the 
foundation  are  business  and  professional 
men.  and  teachers  who  serve  without 
compensation.  The  only  paid  employees 
of  the  foundation  are  a  director,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  sximmer  schools.  The 
foundation  oiserates  two  summer  schools, 
one  for  boys  on  the  campus  of  the  Mon- 
tezuma Mountain  School  at  Los  Gatos. 
Calif.,  and  one  for  girls  on  the  campus 
of  Mills  College.  Oakland.  Calif.  Each 
school  Is  limited  to  from  20  to  24  out- 
standing students  selected  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  from  the  high  schools  through- 
out California.  The  schools  are  given 
Intensive  correlated  instruction  in  Amer- 
ican constitutional  principles,  the  ma- 
chinery of  American  government,  com- 
position, and  ethics.  Upon  graduation 
trom  the  summer  schools,  the  students 
return  to  their  respective  high  schools, 
there  to  form  or  strengthen  Jtinior 
Statesmen  chapters.  These  chapters  op- 
crate  with  the  help  of  the  teacher-spon- 


^ 


son  appointed  by  the  faculty.  Tliey 
hav;  their  own  chapter  activities,  but 
also  form  a  part  of  a  Junior  state  ttiat 
fun  ;tlons  throughout  the  year.  The 
jun  or  state  government  Is  patterned 
roui  ;hly  on  that  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, with  an  elected  governor,  lieutenant 
govsmor.  attorney  general,  and  other 
offic  ers.  The  legislature  convenes  twice 
a  y<  «r.  with  an  attendance  of  from  400 
to  iOO.  Chapters,  are  represented  in 
pro  wrtlon  to  their  size.  Bills  are  intro- 
duc  Ki  and  debate  relating  to  the  internal 
govjmment  of  the  junior  state,  and  to 
cur:'ent  political  problems  of  national 
con  »m.  Adult  intervention  in  the  leg- 
isla  ive  sessions  and  in  the  administra- 
tioi  of  the  entire  junior  state  is  held  to 
a  D  linimum. 

S  ;udents  graduating  from  high  school 
have  carried  their  interest  into  college 
anc  have  formed  a  group  known  as  the 
On  duate  Statesmen,  whose  objectives 
are  to  put  their  training  into  practice 
anc  to  further  the  Junior  Statesmen 
pro  ^ram.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  founda- 
tioii  that  once  the  movement  is  firmly 
established  in  California  it  will  spread 
to  <  ther  parts  of  the  country 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  California  this  Junior 
Stajtesmen  program  has  been  highly  suc- 
cesiul  in  developing  an  intelligent  in- 
terist  in  American  institutions  among 
oiu  young  people.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  lere  would  agree  that  the  future  of 
oui  free  institutions  largely  depends 
up(  n  the  atitude  of  coming  generations. 
If  i  ny  of  my  colleagues  are  interested  in 
mo  re  detailed  Information  regarding  this 
we  l-established  California  program,  it 
wo  lid  be  my  great  pleasure  to  provide 
It  1  or  them,  and  I  know  that  the  Cali- 
for  lia  organization  would  be  most  happy 
to  issist  persons  in  any  other  State  who 
ml]  :ht  be  interested  in  sponsoring  a  sim- 
Uai  activity. 


^esolnfioa  of  Estouaa,  LafviaB,  tmi 
Lkhaamaa  Cooacfls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  KASTLAIfn 

XK  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  June  22. 19S3 

ikx.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
ma  ss  meeting  held  in  Baltimore  on  Jvme 
15.  the  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithua- 
nian Councils,  protesting  the  Illegal  in- 
cor  x>ration  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Re<  I  army  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
da ist  Republics,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

\  liereas,  as  a  result  of  the  imperialistic  U- 
legi  I  invasion  by  Soyiet  Russia,  the  Baltic 
Republics  of  Ebtonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
wei  B  overrun  by  the  Red  army  on  June  16 
anc  17,  1940,  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
for  es  against  the  wlU  and  desire  of  the 
Baltic  Republics;  and 

\  ^hereas  the  whole  economic,  social,  and 
pol  tlcal  life  was  destroyed,  and  religious  life 
suppressed:  and 

%  rhereas  the  extermination  of  the  people 
of  1  he  Baltic  Republics  which  began  in  June 
194  L  to  assist  Moscow's  Imperialistic  plans; 
am. 


Whereas  more  than  100.000  people  were  ar- 
rested, tortiired,  slain,  or  deported  to  Si- 
berian slave-labor  camps  within  3  days;  and 

Whereas  the  extermination  of  the  Baltic 
nations,  begun  in  1941,  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  more  than  2  million  inhabitants 
have  been  killed  or  deported:  and 

Whereas  the  entire  population  of  the  Bal- 
tic Republics  wUl  be  liquidated  If  the  an-. 
nlhilatlon  practice  by  Soviet  Russia  Is  con- 
tinued: and 

Whereas  this  extermination  of  nations 
must  cease:  Therefore  be  It 

Sesolved.  Soviet  Russlali  annihilation 
practice  must  be  exposed  and  condemned  by 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  throiigh  the 
forum  of  the  United  Nations.  This  will  raise 
the  hopes  of  Soviet  RussU's  enslaved  peoples 
and  effect  prevention  of  further  cruel  ex- 
termination ot  the  Innocent;  and  Im  U  fur- 
ther 

Sesolved.  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  support  the  spirit  of  House 
Resolution  231,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Knarxir 
of  Wisconsin,  May  7,  1963,  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  elections  which  were  held  in 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  In  1940.  and 
other  circumstances  which  led  to  the  incor- 
poration of  those  countries  into  the  Soviet 
Union:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  We  appeal  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
every  measure  which  will  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  Republics:  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  ol  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,    the    Secretary    of    State.    Maryland 
Members  of  both   Houses  of  Congress,  the 
Governor    of    the    State    of    Maryland,    th* 
United  States  representatives  In  the  United 
Nations,  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  the  diplo- 
matic    and     consular     representatives     of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Llthtianla  In  the  United 
States  and  the  press. 
Mr.  R.  las. 
Chairman,  Kstonian  Committee. 
Mr.  iGoas  Blostbjm, 
Chairman.  Latvian  Committee. 
Mr.  Ajtthokt  J.  Micxika. 
Chairman,  Lithuanian  Committee,  ^ 

Iti.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  present  un- 
rest in  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany 
and  other  Communist-dominated  cotm- 
trles.  I  believe  that  this  Is  an  unusually 
appropriate  time  to  take  action  on  House 
Resolution  231  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Kersten,  and  I  urge  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  schedule  it  for  early  considera- 
tion. 


TW  Brickcr  Joint  RcsofaitieB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MCW  TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  excel- 
lent commentaries  on  the  revised  Bricker 
resolution.  The  first  article  is  by  Merlo 
M.  Pu.>%y  and  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  21, 1953.  The  second  is 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  written  by  Lsrman  M.  Tondel,  Jr.. 
the  chairman  of  the  Section  of  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Both  of 
these  commentaries  deserve  careful  at- 
tention. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in 
the  Recokd.  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet  of  June  21. 105S] 
BaicKOi  AMXifoacxMT  Bnu,  Is  DsNosaotrs 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

Senator  Bsickcb's  retreat  from  his  noto- 
rious amendment  to  the  Constitution  In- 
tended to  deflate  the  treatymaklng  power  ap- 
pears to  be  a  painful  process.  Recently  he 
rewrote  his  resolution  for  the  third  time,  and 
last  week,  after  a  visit  to  the  White  Hotue, 
he  Indicated  that  he  is  willing  to  make  fur- 
ther changes  In  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  his  shifting  trom  one  position  to  an- 
other, however,  he  has  managed  up  to  now  to 
keep  his  resolution  in  suflk:iently  obnoxious 
form  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  accepted 
by  the  administration  or  by  a  Congress  with 
auy  regard  for  the  national  welfare. 

The  major  concession  that  Senator  Baicxxa 
made  In  his  latest  resolution  was  to  drop 
entirely  the  provision  that  would  have  for< 
bidden  the  negotiation  of  any  treaty  per- 
mitting a  foreign  power  or  an  International 
organization  to  supervise  or  control  any 
rights  of  American  citizens  or  "other  matter 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States." 

This  Is  a  notable  gain.  The  proposal 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
United  Ststes  to  participate  in  an  Interna- 
tional control  system  for  atomic  energy.  It 
would  have  compromised  our  position  in 
the  United  Nations.  Senator  Bbickb 
should  be  given  at  least  some  credit  for 
backing  away  from  an  utterly  untenable 
position. 

In  doing  so.  however,  tie  has  brought 
within  his  amendment  a  new  isolationist 
device  that  might  give  even  more  trouble 
In  our  foreign  relations  than  the  eliminated 
section.  His  new  section  2  provides:  "A 
treaty  shall  become  effective  as  Internal  law 
in  the  United  States  only  through  legisla- 
tion which  would  tM  valid  la  the  absence 
of  treaty." 

With  slight  variations,  the  language  has 
been  borit>wed  from  a  proposal  by  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law.  Although  It  may  seem  to 
be  innocuous  to  the  unpractloed  eye,  the 
result  of  lu  adoption  would  be  to  deny  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  control  over  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  foreign  relations. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  adopting  the 
Constitution  in  1T87  was  to  give  the  United 
States  a  single  voice  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Under  the  old  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, treaties  were  not  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  and  they  could  be  flouted 
by  the  States.  In  17T7,  for  example,  Vir- 
ginia enacted  a  law  that  upset  ths  rights 
given  to  British  creditors  In  this  country  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain.  The 
result  was  chaos,  for  treaties  solemnly  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  nulllfled  by  the  States. 

It  was  largely  for  this  reason  that  Madison 
Insisted  on  writing  Into  the  Constitution 
a  clause  making  treaties  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  That  clause  has  given  validity 
to  treaties  even  when  they  regulate  property 
rights.  Inheritance  and  other  matters  ordi- 
narUy  within  the  local  Jurisdiction  ot  the 
States. 

Now  Mr.  BaicKai  wants  to  torn  back  the 
clock  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  days. 
The  effect  of  his  amendment  would  be  to 
forbid  the  making  of  treaties  concerning 
m.iny  ot  the  matters  that  are  customarily 
covered  In  treaties  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce unless  the  AdmlnUtratlon  were  will- 
ing to  seek  ratification  by  the  States  as  weU 
as  by  Congress. 

This  Is  an  incredible  proposal  to  come 
trom  a  United  States  Senator  or  from  any- 
one else  with  the  slightest  oonoeptton  oC  Uk* 


damage  tt  would  do  to  our  relations  with 
other  countries.  It  would  give  the  United 
States  not  one  voice  In  foreign  affairs  but 
40.  The  scheme  has  already  been  denounced 
by  Secretary  Dulles  and  Attorney  General 
Brownell  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  less  than 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Infltienoe  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  ot  June  21. 1953] 
TacATT  Ban  Otposkd — ^BaiCKsa  Amkmdscxmt 

Sam  To  Makx  IsoLarioifisic  Mamoatobt 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  chair- 
man   of    the    section    of    international    and 
comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation.) 
To  the  Eorroa  or  the  Nbw  Tobk  Tnras: 

The  new  Bricker  amendment,  Jtist  reported 
by  a  divided  vote  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  is  as  Incompatible  with  our  na- 
tional Interests  as  the  old  version. 

On  May  28  President  Elsenhower  said:  "No 
single  tree  nation  can  live  alone  in  the 
world.  We  have  to  have  friends.  Those 
friends  have  got  to  be  tied  to  you  in  s«ne 
form  or  another." 

On  June  1,  In  announcing  his  plan  tor 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  tor 
the  conduct  ot  foreign  affairs,  he  said: 
•••  •  •  our  Nation  today  Is  dedicated  to  In- 
ternational action  In  concert  with  other 
nations — through  the  United  Nations  and  in 
regional  arrangements  with  other  nations- 
tor  collective  security,  tor  economic  and  so- 
cial cooperation,  designed  to  foster  a  com- 
munity of  world  law. 

"We  have  come  to  know  that  national 
security  entails  mutual  security  with  other 
tree  nations.  •  •  •- 

BTATxacnrrs  or  voucr 

He  would  be  bold  Indeed  who  would  deny 
that  peace  rather  than  war  is  our  aim  and 
that  these  statements  of  national  policy  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. Tet  the  much  publlclaed  Bricker 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  Its  latest 
form,  would,  among  other  things: 

Effectively  block  any  international  agree- 
ment for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  such 
as  the  Baruch  proposal  which  was  preeerited 
b7  the  United  Statea.  and  was  widely  sup- 
ported by  the  free  nations,  but  was  blocked 
by  the  Soviet  Union; 

Blake  difficult.  It  not  Impossible,  In  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  negotiation  of  certain 
traditional  types  of  treaties,  such  as  treaties 
of  reciprocal  friendship,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation. More  than  80  of  these  are  now  In 
effect,  and  they  cover  such  important  mat- 
ters as  real  and  personal  property  rights  of 
aliens,  the  tax  treatment  ot  aliens,  and  rights 
of  aliens  to  engage  in  trade  and  other  ac- 
tivities. If  our  citizens  are  to  have  such 
valuable  rights  abroad  we  must  be  prepared 
to  give  s<tn<iAr  rights  to  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Require  all  treaties  with  internal  legal 
effect  (for  example,  the  r^ulation  of  In- 
ternational air  travel)  to  be  not  only  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  two-thirds  ot 
the  Senate,  as  at  present  required,  but  also 
supplemented  by  legislation  enacted  by  ma- 
jorities of  both  Houses  ot  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  These  complicated 
procedural  requirements  could  almost  ot 
themselves  klU  International  cooperation. 

■LOCKUfO    OOOrOUTIOM 

Thus  It  the  Bricker  amendment  were 
adopted  It  would  effectively  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  Senate  In  Important 
phases  of  their  efforts  to  act  in  concert  with 
foreign  nations. 

On  June  2  Arthur  Krock  noted  that  these 
proposals  hsve  been  losing  friends  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
reaanni  he  listed  tbere  Is  ooe  perhi^  more 
tundamentaL 


The  Bricker  amendment  has  been  widely 
described  as  designed  to  protect  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  established  in  the  Con- 
stitution, including  the  Bill  of  Rights,  against 
subversion  by  the  treaty  power.  If  such  an 
amendment  were  needed  to  protect  our  form 
of  government  any  right-heartsd  citizen 
would  have  to  be  in  favor  of  It.  and  thus 
many  intelligent  people,  relying  on  such 
statements  and  on  the  supposed  simplicity 
of  the  proposition,  have  Innocently  given 
their  support. 

But  as  more  and  more  citlaens  take  the 
time  to  read  and  analjrzs  the  complicated 
effects  of  the  proposed  amendment  and  un- 
derstand the  extent  to  which  the  above- 
quoted  national  policies,  and  their  Imple- 
mentation, would  be  constitutionally  fore- 
closed by  any  such  amendment  In  favor 
of  mandatory  isolationism  the  more  the  op- 
position grows. 

This  would  not  be  so  if  the  proposals  mrm 
predicated  on  actual  danger  to  our  rights 
or  system  of  government.  But  the  tact  Is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  at  least  eight 
times  indicated  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution over  treaties  and  Congress  has  the 
imquestloned  right  to  supersede  the  domestle 
effect  ot  a  treaty  by  subsequent  legislation. 

aupFuBT  crriD 

It  Is  not  Just  obstinacy  or  politics,  or  the 
knowledge  that  the  present  administration 
can  be  trusted,  but  rather  the  fundamental 
realization  that  such  an  amendment  Is  both 
unnecessary  and  dangeroiu  to  our  position 
among  nations  that  has  led  not  only  the 
leaders  ot  the  Tnmum  administration,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  present  administration, 
including  President  Eisenhower  himself,  to 
speak  out  against  such  proposed  amend- 
ments, but  also  Secretary  Dulles,  Attorney 
General  Brownell,  and  Mutual  Security  Di- 
rector Stassen.  and  also  such  other  leaders 
of  thought  as  John  W.  Davis,  WUllam  O. 
Mitchell.  Harrison  Tweed  (president  of  the 
American  Law  Institute),  the  Association  ot 
the  Bar  ot  the  City  of  New  York,  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers'  Association,  commit- 
tees of  the  New  York  SUte  Bar  Association, 
committees  of  the  Philadelphia  and  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Associations,  the  senior  clr« 
cut  judge  of  the  United  States.  Judge  John  /. 
Parker:  former  American  Bar  Association 
Presidents  Jacob  Lashly  and  George  Maurice 
Morris,  and  many  other  leaders,  lawyers,  and 
organizations,  including  the  respected  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

LracAH  M.  Tombb..  Jr. 

Nnr  YosK.  June  18.  1953. 


Ad^eM  Delimcd  by  Roil  Jdmmieg 
Wiler,  of  Wiscwm,  Befwe  UmIc^ 
WerU  Fedcralbt  CeBTwtiea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXAffDER  WILET 

or  wxscoKsnc 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  WILE?.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  night  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
address  a  convention  of  United  World 
Federalists  meeting  in  Chicago.  At  that 
time  I  set  forth  my  position  on  basic 
issues  of  international  policy.  I  em- 
phasized my  opposition  to  world  govern- 
ment, but  my  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  stated  unequivocally  my  oppo- 
sitton   to   Senate  Joint  Resolution    I, 


Ams 
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wbfteb  has  now  unfortunately  been  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorv, 
as  follows: 

Stckncthcmiitg  Imtzbmatiomax.  Law 

(Address  by  Hon.  Alzxandxb  Wilkt,  ot 
Wisoonsln) 

It  to  ft  pleasure  to  Appear  btton  jona 
conTcntlon. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  have  assem- 
bled as  one  of  the  most  critical  stages  In 
the  world's  history. 

Tou  who  have  devoted  so  much  of  your 
time  toward  advancing  America's  Interna- 
tional relations,  appreciate  the  depth  of  the 
present  crisis.  Tou  know  full  weU  how  ur- 
gent Is  the  necessity  for  strengthening  In- 
ternational law  against  International  brlg- 

•IMlS. 

For  centuries,  man  has  been  wearily 
climbing  up  the  road  from  international 
chaos  toward  international  order — from 
world  Insecurity  toward  collective  security. 
Ifen  have  climbed  toward  the  goal  when 
tlM  nations  will  "beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares"  and  when  "war  will  be  no 
more." 

amxbica's  an7ciAi.   sols   or  LEAsnaHip 

It  has  been  given  to  us.  to  you  and  to  me. 
and  to  our  countrymen  at  this  time — to 
determine  whether  our  country  shall  help 
lead  the  world  in  moving  ahead  on  the  road 
toward  order  and  security — or  whether  we 
wUl  falter  in  our  leadenship. 

WUl  we  allow  the  world  to  slip  back,  down 
the  plt-fllled  road  of  the  past  toward  an- 
other war — more  horrible  than  has  ever 
raged  before?    I  pray  not. 

It  to  my  own  view — as  It  to  yours — that 
there  to  no  real  alternative  for  us  but  to 
move  ahead  and  to  lead.     But  how? 

'Hie  world  does  not  stand  still.  Man 
either  progresses  or  he  sinks  back.  He 
either  changes  with  changing  times  or  he 
perishes,  like  the  dinosaur. 

We  either  improve  international  law  and 
erder,  or  we  give  sanction  to  International 
chaos.  Which  will  It  be?  Tou  know  the 
Answer. 

Ton  know  our  country's  opportunity  and 
our  country's  mission.  I  have  faith  It  will 
continue  to  fxilflll  the  role  of  leadership. 

But  how? 

X  OPPOSX  WOaU)  GOVXXmCEMT 

How  far  should  we  lead,  how  fast,  toward 
what  specific  goal? 

Let  me.  before  proceeding  any  further, 
state  precisely  my  position,  so  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding,  no  mrlslnterpretatlon. 

Tou  will  remember  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  had  appointed  a 
subcommittee  to  look  into  varioxis  proposals 
on  Atlantic  tmlon.  Federal  tmion,  and  other 
propositions  which  would  alter  America's  re- 
lationships with  otlicr  powers,  and  alter  its 
own  laws. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings.  I  stated 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  definitely 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
surrender  her  sovereignty  to  International 
organizations — I  opposed  a  world  currency  or 
•  world  government  with  other  legislative 
«r  executive  powers. 

In  my  frank  Judgment.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  suicide  if  the  United  States — unique 
In  the  world  in  her  constitutional  freedoms, 
unique  In  her  vast  wealth,  and  In  a  great 
many  other  respects — were  to  surrender  any 
of  tbose  bckslc  prerogatives  which  our  Consti- 
tution confers  upon  the  respective  branches 
of  oar  own  Oovenunent. 

Tbat  does  not  mean,  as  you  so  well  know, 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  engage  in  an  en- 
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for^Ue  system  o<  International  eontnd  of 
ato  nle  energy,  or  of  more  conventional  ar- 
ma  nents,  or  the  like.  But  it  does  mean  that 
recognize  that  the  world  very  definitely 
ready  for  anything  beyond  such  lim- 
objectives  in  Its  present  divided,  strati- 
stage. 

we  who  are  the  custodians  of  the 
values  of  the  human  race,  dare  not 
up  our  trusteeship  under  the  Constl- 
to  some  high-sounding,  but  Inef- 
organlzation,  and  thereby  endanger 
liberties  and  the  liberties  of  the  world, 
itated  tbat  I  hoped  Western  Kurope  would 
uni  te — economically,  militarily,  politically. 
spli  itually — but  I  did  not  want  thto  country 
4nter  into  that  or  other  unions. 

now,  what  of  the  organization  we  do 
support?    What  of  the  Unlt- 
tfstlons? 

THX  v'.  n.  A  oazAT  iNST«T7Mnrr 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  U.  N.  repre- 
another  opportunity  for  the  member 
to  create  one  of  the  great  milestones 
.imian  htotory — in  man's  search  for  a  bet- 
world  and  a  better  life, 
to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  splendid 
in  many  regards,  it  to  still  In 
measure  only  an  opportunity, 
never  have  regarded  the  United  Nations 
fetish  or  as  the  framework  of  an  Inter- 
super-state, 
have  never  considered  that  the  U.  M..  In 
of  Itself,  would  be  a  c\ire-aU  to  man's 
-created  problems, 
does,  however,  present  a  fine  working 
a  significant  opportunity  for  the 
nations  to  develop, 
have  alwajrs  felt  that,  as  a  mechanism, 
if  the  U.  N.  were  clothed  with  infinitely 
r  powers  than  it  now  possesses  that,  in 
of  itself,  it  would  not  provide  the  remedy 
ill  of  man's  ills. 

remedy,  my  friends,  as  I  believe  you 
to  not  an  organiaational  remedy; 
1  aust  be  a  remedy  of  the  spirit — whenever 
how  outgrown  hto  lusts  and  hates  and 
and  practices  individually  and  inter- 
nationally the  golden  rule.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  tbat. 

Ytofaful  thinking  and  bUnd  faith  won't 
the  Job.    By  our  deeds  are  we  known, 
without  works  to  Insufflcient. 


V.  IV.  CHABTOt  •TOST  BB  BTKXIfaTBXIfBI 

11  for  one,  very  definitely  favor  strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations.  I  favor  improving 
th«  n.  N.  Charter.  I  favor  utiltolng  the 
for.hcoming  1956  General  Conference,  pur- 
suint  to  section  100  of  the  charter,  as  a 
me  ins  for  remedying  certain  notable  short- 
cor  lings  In  the  present  charter,  principally 
regarding  the  use.  or  rather,  the  mto\ise  of 
thq  veto. 

want  to  make  the  IT.  H.'s  membership 
moi«  universal — ^not  of  disruptive  members, 
bui  of  operative  members,  faithful  to  the 
U.   N.'s  objectives. 

i  nd  I  want  other  changes  to  help  the 
U.  N.  fulfill  the  visions  which  its  founders 
ha< :  at  San  Franctoco. 

rr  IS  THX  n.  iv.'s  spxxir  which  cocirrs 
want  us  to  strive  for  all  tliese  objectives. 

'  rant    to    help    inform — as    you    do — the 
people  of  the  opportunity  which 

I  offered  to  us  in  reall^ng  these  splendid 
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I  urge  thto  organization  to  continue 
vital  effort  in  encouraging  public  debate 
thinking  on  these  issues, 
the  same  time  I  have  learned  from  my 
as  you  have  from  yours,  that  we  should 
be   preoccupied   with   mere   forms.    In 
's  relation  to  man  and  to  hto  Ood,  it  to 
the   form,   but  the  spirit   of   what  he 
which  counts, 
to  not  the  skeleton  of  the  organiza- 
— the  U.  N.  or  any  other — but  the  spirit 
he  organization  which  counts. 

so  the  baste  problem  Is — not  that  th« 

N.  be  strengthened  and  perfected  as  • 

antom     (though    that    to    desirable); 


meth: 


rather,  the  basic  problem  to — will  the  think- 
ing and  character  of  the  member  nations, 
which  comprise  the  U.  N.,  b«  strengthened 
and  improved? 

Tea,  the  basic  question  to:  Will  each  n^.em- 
ber  nation  demonstrate  now  and  continu- 
oxiBly  the  genuine  will.  Intent,  and  purpose, 
not  merely  for  lip  service,  to  seek  to  bantoh 
war  from  thto  world;  to  bantoh  the  scourge 
of  depression  and  the  scourges  of  poverty. 
Illiteracy  and  dtoease?  Can  we  create  a 
spirit  of  unity  so  that  unified  action  can 
be  taken  to  ptuvue  these  purposes? 

THX  CULT  IN  IfZK'S  THIMKIMO 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  enormous  gulf 
which  extots  in  the  thinking  of  member  na- 
tions, not  Just  between  Kast  and  West. 

These  gtilfs  are  due.  not  merely  to  geo- 
graphic dtotance,  the  world  having  been  oon» 
tracted  In  space  and  time  in  recent  years. 

Rather,  they  are  due  to  mankind's  differ- 
ent stages  of  development — economic,  social, 
political,  racial,  psychological,  spiritual. 

It  has  always  been  my  faith  that  men  of 
good  will  can  bridge  these  gulfs. 

I  know  from  my  own  experiences  In  Wash- 
ington and  at  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly 
how  men  of  reason  and  good  faith  can  coum 
and  reason  together.  They  can  widen  the 
area  of  their  agreement  and  narrow  the  area 
of  their  dtoagreement. 

There  to  nothing  unsolvable  about  man- 
kind's problems.  Man  has  created  them. 
Man  can,  with  Ood's  help,  solve  them.  There 
to  nothing  Inevitable  about  those  problems 
becoming  worse  and  leading  to  war. 

USB    WABTDCX    BMIBfiT    WtM   rSACB 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  often  thought,  •• 
I  have,  that  if  men  used  in  peace  one-tenth 
of  the  energy,  devotion,  ingenuity,  and  will- 
ingness to  do  the  "impossible"  which  they 
use  in  wsr,  we  would  be  far  better  off  as  a 
world,  than  we  are  today. 

We  hear  from  certain  professional  pessl- 
mtots  that  it  to  "impossible"  to  make  the 
U.  If.  effective;  that  it  to  allegedly  "impossi- 
ble" to  mate  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization or  the  Schimiann  plan  achlcvs 
Ito  objectives.  It  to  "impossible"  to  do  thto 
or  that. 

But.  to  men  of  vision,  the  word  "Impos- 
sible" does  not  exist  in  their  dictionary. 
There  to  nothing  "Imposslbto"  If  there  to  ths 
will  to  achieve  it. 

TO  be  sure,  some  objectives  take  ttaM. 
They  require  infinite  patience,  Inflnlts  un- 
derstanding, infinite  education. 

The  millenlum  cannot  be  aohleved  orer- 
nl^t,  but  It  to  not  Imposslbls  to  maks 
progress. 

It  to  not  Impossible  to  do  that  which  must 
be  done.  We  have  always  had  with  us  these 
chronic  oomplalners,  ehronle  doubting 
Thomases. 

Let  UB  hope  America  will  not  be  influ- 
enced unduly  in  this  critical  hour  by  them. 

H-BOMB   BBQOIKXS   ALL-OCT   XTTOBT    VOB    PXACB 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  ths 
natiire  of  modern  war.  But  you  and  I  know 
enough  about  the  implications  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  to  know  that  actually  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  move  ahead,  seeking  im- 
provement in  Intemationia  law  and  order. 

There  to  one  basic  law  of  men  and  nations. 
It  to  the  law  of  self-preservation. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  means  to  prcservs 
the  Nation  to  to  assure  America's  adequate 
q>lritual  and  military  preparedness. 

But  if  ever  the  day  comes  that  we  think 
that  our  land,  air,  and  sea  forces  alone  are 
sufficient,  without  the  strength  tliat  comes 
from  relying  on  God.  we  will  find  ourselves 
grossly  Inadequate. 

BMPHASIZK  SPOUTDAL  VOBCB 

We  must  rely  upon  the  great  spliltual 
forces  which  make  for  peace. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  war,  we  must  speak 
to  ths  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  world,  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
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'  We  must  tell  them,  as  ths  President  at  tbs 
United  States  has  so  magnificently  tcM  them, 
that  it  to  not  our  wish  to  spend  our  fortunes 
on  smuunents.  It  to  not  our  wl^  to  plan 
only  for  guns  and  taiAs  and  planes  and 
rifles  in  the  hands  of  our  youngsters.  In- 
finitely, we  would  prefer  to  devote  our  ener- 
gies toward  peace,  toward  aid  to  under- 
developed areas,  toward  constructive  uses  ot 
the  funds  on  our  own  continent,  rather  than 
to  the  uses  of  war,  provided  an  enforceabto 
program  of  dtaarmament  to  Irrevocably  agreed 
to  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

JACKSON-rLAIfDEBS   BKSOLtmOIVS    POnCT   TO 
BIGHT  OBJXCnvz 

One  of  the  most  enheartenlng  series  of 
actions  in  recent  months  has  been  the  in- 
troduction of  farstghtcd  legtolation  to  im- 
plement President  Eisenhower's  great  ad- 
dress along  these  lines,  which  he  delivered 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

I  refer  to  Senator  HnniT  Jacxsom.  of 
Washington,  who  recently  introduced  a  Mil 
In  which  I  was  glad  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor.  for 
the  implementation  of  that  great  spesch. 

Subsequently,  as  you  so  well  know,  Sen- 
ator Ralph  E.  Flandbbs,  of  Vermont,  and 
Senator  John  Stabkiian,  of  Alabama,  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  for  much  thto  same  objec- 
tive. 

It  to  my  Intention  to  arrange  for  'hearings 
on  thto  legislation  at  ths  first  f  saslhls  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  my 
friends,  the  enormous  calendar  now  ooa- 
frontlng  ths  Ssnats  Poreign  Bstotlons  Com- 
mittee. 

We  are  only  15  aasa.  And  beeauss  ws  in- 
clude Senators  who  carry  some  of  the  tteav- 
lest  workloads  by  far  In  the  Senate — men 
like  our  great  majority  leader.  Boa  Tarr.  and 
our  able  ooilsague,  Bzu.  Knowlahb — It  to 
not  ths  saslsst  task  to  find  time  generaUy 
availabto  for  hearings  on  some  d  ths  most 
Important  subjects. 

But  we  know  full  wtil  that  thers  to  one 
great  responsibility  of  ths  Congress  under 
the  Constitution.  It  to  to  preserve  thto  Na- 
tion. 

That  cant  be  done  by  knifing  the  Con- 
stitution (as  some  would  do  under  the  so- 
called  Brlcker  amendment,  to  which  I  will 
refer  shortly)  or  by  disassociating  ouis^vss 
from  our  allica. 

The  globe  to  one  battlefield.  polltleaUy. 
economically,  militarily,  and  splrttnaUy.  To 
Ignore  that  fact  to  blindness,  and  for  those 
entrxisted  with  authority,  to  Ignors  it  to 
neglect  of  duty. 

BBXCKxa   ambnbmbnt  danubbous  to 
coNSxrroTioN 

I  stated  recently  that  the  so-called  Brlcker 
amendment  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
attacks  ever  ixMde  upon  tlie  Constitution — 
and  ironically  enough  in  the  very  name  oC 
the  Constitution.  I  want  to  make  plain  Just 
what  I  mean  by  that. 

The  baaic  Issue  ratosd  by  the  amendoMnt 
was  decided  definitely  wlisn  ths  Constitu- 
tion was  originally  framed. 

The  Founding  Fathers  saw  the  danger  of 
concentrating  power  in  any  one  arm  of  gov- 
ernment— the  danger  of  excess  power.  And 
so  thsy  debated  the  question  that  the  so- 
called  Brlcker  amendment  raises.  (And.  by 
the  way,  it  to  no  longer  the  "Brlcker"  amend- 
ment. It  iMs  been  oomplstsly  modlAed  and 
ctumged.) 

Tes;  Uie  Founding  Fathers  saw  the  danger 
of  c<mcentratlng  In  ths  legislative  arm  of 
government  too  much  power,  ths  same  as 
they  saw  tlte  danger  oC  concentrating  in  the 
cxectlve  arm  too  much  power.  But  now  thto 
amendment  would  Ignore  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  virtually  paraiyas  tlie  executive 
arm  ot  the  Government  to  handle  foreign 
affairs. 

In  the  olden  days,  when  It  took  months 
to  cross  the  ocean,  sucti  paralysto  might  not 


have  been  so  deadly  sertoas,  bat  even  then, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Founding  Fathers  saw 
tlie  fOUy  ot  such  a  procedure,  and  voted  It 
down.  Now.  In  the  atomic  age.  when  we  can 
cross  the  ocean  In  a  matter  of  hours,  when 
we  have  atomic  and  hydrogen  Instruments 
ot  tcrrUrie  destructive  capacity,  thto  to  Um 
time  when  we  should  sharpen  our  legtola^ 
tlve  vreapons.  Instead  of  permitting  them  to 
be  blunted.  Thus  will  ws  be  able  to  meet 
any  contingencies  head-on. 

The  decisions  we  make  today  vrUl,  In  a 
large  measure,  determine  our  entire  future 
peace,  economic  health,  and  prosperity.  De- 
ctoions  based  upon  misguided  reason,  upon 
panic,  hate,  or  fear,  are  absolutely  unrHlable 
and  do  not  produce  constructive  results. 
They  arise  from  brute  instinct  and  are  no 
sufficient  guide. 

SPECtnC   BKASONS   POB    OPPOSITION   TO    BBIC&XB 


Now,  I  want  to  be  as  specific  aa  limited 
time  vrlll  permit  about  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment, because  It  to  quite  clear  that,  whether 
or  not  it  actually  comes  up  in  the  Senate 
diirlng  the  few  remaining  weeks  at  thto  ses- 
sion, the  thinking  btiilnd  it  must  be  care- 
fully analyzed. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  for  one  do  not 
dissgrcc  with  the  proponents'  basic  objec- 
tive, 6t  the  basic  objective  ot  any  other  pro- 
posal to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

I,  toa  want  to  protect  tlie  IndlTldaal 
rights  which  our  American  citizens  have 
enjoyed  throughout  oar  history.  I  do  not 
want  the  United  States  to  sign  any  treaty 
which  could,  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, barter  away  those  rights.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  prnrisi  ot  becutlve  agree- 
ments abtised  as  a  way  of  "getting  around" 
the  Senate's  prerogativs  of  approving 
treaties. 

These  are  an  fundamental  points  on  which 
I  believe  vlrtvaliy  every  sli^e  American 
can  agree. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  following  conditions  which  the  Brlcker 
amendment  would  cause,  among  others: 

1.  A  complete  unbalancing  of  the  tradi- 
tional constitutional  relatlonahlp  between 
the  legtolative  and  executive  branches. 

3.  A  paralysto  of  the  Chief  executive's 
responsibility  In  q>earheadlng  American  for- 
eign poUcy. 

3.  The  utter  swamping  of  tlM  Congress 
with  a  tremendous  mass  of  executive  agree- 
ments for  approval — agreements  often  so  de- 
tailed and  so  trtvlal  as  to  bs  eomi^etely 
unworthy  ot  the  Congress'  limited  time. 

4.  A  complete  im  balancing  ot  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  the  Senate 
(which  was  given  the  power  to  ratify  treaties 
by  two-thirds  vote)  and  the  Houss  of  Bep- 
resentativss  which  has  no  such  powsr  under 
our  Oonstitatlcm. 

6.  A  bitter  notice  to  the  already  confused, 
already  drifting  world  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  so  dtotrustful  of  our 
allies,  that  It  wmts  to  throw  all  sorU  ot 
legtolative  road  MoAi  In  the  way  of  agree- 
ment with  them,  whether  It  to  by  agreement 
on  control  of  atomic  energy,  or  narcotic  con- 
trol, or  on  a  thousand  and  one  other  subjects. 

All  ot  thto  (and  much  more)  to  what  the 
Brickar  amendment  would  inadvertently 
cause. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment to  a  pierfect  ease  htotory  ot  what  hap- 
pens when  a  group  ci  men — able,  patriotic, 
consclentioos,  devoted — become  so  concerned 
about  cme  alleged  danger  that  they  rush 
Into  a  great«'  danger-^n  trying  to  avoid 
the  first  one.  Thus,  the  remedy  they  sxig- 
gest  to  far  worse  than  the  alleged  danger 
they  propose  to  cure. 

CABaPDUT  AKALTIS  PBOPAOAllBa 


Some  ot  the  proponents  for  thto 
amendaaent  base  carried  on  one  o<  the 
lest  iwopeganrta  cwmpatgwe  that  has 
a^  attention  sinoe  oominc  to  the 


I  have  no  flbjectlon  to  each  propaganda  If 
It  to  factual.  But  a  grsat  deal  of  what  haa 
oome  to  my  notice  does  not  belong  in  that 
category. 

It  to  not  factual.  It  to  highly  emotional, 
and  much  of  It  unfairly  questions  the  char- 
acter and  patriotism  of  the  men  who  disa- 
gree with  it. 

And  so,  I  urge  every  American,  particularly 
lawyers  who  have  been  flooded  with  thto 
propaganda,  to  analyse  It  carefully.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  President,  and 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  Involved  In 
thto  Issue,  has  expressed  himself  against 
the  amendment. 

Write  for  a  oc^>y  ot  the  minority  report  ot 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  to  informational,  factual,  enlightening 
reading.  It  dtoproves  the  mtoleadlng  propw 
ganda  on  the  amendment. 

HOW  VrX  KZACTED  TO  THX  DICTATOBSHIP  XBA 

Now,  on  the  constitutional  question,  lei 
me  state  one  point  very  emphatically. 

In  the  1930's,  the  era  of  Exiropean  dictator- 
ship, mankind  recoiled  from  the  abases  of 
too  much  power  having  been  centralized  in 
the  hands  of  tyrannical  executives. 

Men  felt  that  the  great  hope  for  freedom 
lay  in  legtototlve  branches — to  prevent  power 
from  being  more  and  more  centralized  In 
Hitlers  and  Mussollnls.  And  they  were 
right,  at  the  time. 

Now.  however,  in  the  lOSCTs  a  totaDy  dif- 
ferent situation  has  come  up. 

Now  we  are  ecmf routed  with  the  qoestion: 

Not  shsQ  there  be  too  much  power  In  the 
executive  branch,  but  too  little  power,  too 
little  power  to  deal  with  life  and  death  la- 
sues  of  foreign  policy  and  national  snrvlvaL 

Just  look  at  the  record  and  you  vrlll  see 
that  much  of  the  Ustery  at  the  IMCa  has 
consisted  ot  arbitrary  attempts  by  leglslaUve 
branches  to  so  limit  ^nentivs  power  as  to 
cause  almost  ocnnplete  indecision,  almost 
perpetual  "do-nothlng-ness"  and  chaoa. 

Walter  L^^pmann.  writing  In  a  recent  col- 
lunn.  aald  that  in  many  countries  "good 
government  to  undermined  by  the  usxirpa- 
tlon  of  the  sovereign  power  by  the  popular 
•saemMles.  In  the  eristo  of  our  Western  so- 
ciety, thto  usurpation  has  brought  about  a 
paralysto  and  panic  fear  whl^  threaten  to 
wreat  the  position  of  the  vrh<de  free  wortd." 

Monrtiere  to  thto.  perhaps,  better  Illus- 
trated than  in  France.  There,  the  National 
Assembly  reigns  supreaos. 

It  can  wreck  a  government  at  the  flick  of 
an  eye,  and  It  has  been  doing  so,  so  arbi- 
trarily and  so  frequently,  that  France's  po- 
sition as  one  at  the  great  powers  of  ths  world 
has  been  ssriousty  impahed. 

That  to  not  Jvist  my  Judgment;  it  Is  the 
lodgaaent  of  some  of  the  most  serious  stu- 
dents of  French  national  Ufe.  It  to  the 
lodgment  of  some  of  the  most  devoted 
frIexKto  of  a  brave,  cultured  nation  which  has 
given  the  world  the  conoept  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fratemi^.  and  which  haa  so  often 
OaeA  her  blood,  as  she  to  shedding  it  now  in 
Indochina,  for  freedom. 

Some  of  the  politicians  In  the  French  Na- 
tkmid  Assembly .  may  be  perfectly  content 
with  the  preaent  chaotic  state  of  affairs — 
having  cabCnets  fall  like  tenpins  every  few 
days.  But  that  situation  of  executive 
ness  and  then  govenunent  paralysto  to 
tremcly  harmful  to  France  and  to  the  world. 

And  I  do  not  want  to  see  It  repeated  here. 
It  to  bad  enough  tbat  another  ally.  Italy,  to 
already  possibly  subject  to  tiito  same  lUk- 
forttmate  type  of  aituatlon.  with  a  great 
leader — Premier  de  Gasperl — ^facing  an  un- 
certabi  fntnre  In  a  badly  split  Parliament. 

Thus,  as  we  look  at  the  world  scene,  we 
seen  on  fme  hand  a  monolithic  stato,  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  cruel,  arrogant  dictatonhip 
irtildi  does  not  have  to  worry  in  the  slightest 
aboat  a  popular  genxiine  asssinhty. 

So,  the  Soviet  Itatoa  can  act  swiftly 
•ndaeknudy  la  Iran.  Indochtna,  or 
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On  tlw  oCbCT  hand,  tie  b«v«  cerUfn  tttm 
goremmenU-^ndeeialTe.  bedtant — ^wtiteb 
have  to  BO  wonr  about  arbitrary  po|Milar 
aosembUes  tbat  tbey  mutt  move  slowly,  baU- 
jiaartadly.  ponderously,  and  Inefllclently. 

THat  condition  Is  what  Is  now  eontrlbutln« 
-to  tbe  appalling  delay  on  tbe  European  De- 
fense Conununlty  Treaty. 

Mow.  I  for  ona  do  not  regard  our  own 
American  Congress  as  an  arbitrary  assembly. 
I  never  want  U  to  become  such.  I  dont  be- 
lieve it  will  become  such. 

I  am  proud  of  its  prerogatives.  I  am 
Jealous  of  preserving  them.  I  am  not  willing 
to  surrender  one  iota  of  the  Congress'  rights 
to  the  executive  branch.  I  do  not  look  for 
"strong  man  government."  I  look  f<n-  sound 
government  by  three  equal  and  coordinate 
branches. 

I  am  not  willing  to  see  my  country  sabo- 
i  taged  by  the  absurd  idea  of  having  the  Con- 

gress expropriate  all  power  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  or  vice  versa. 

X  BAvs  raiTH  nr  this  admim ui ratiom 

If  the  executive  branch  exceeds  its  powCT, 
I  know  that  the  legislative  branch  right  now 
has  more  than  sufficient  authority  to  crack 
down  and  prevent  abuses.  It  must  always 
remain  alert,  must  always  hold  careful  gtiard 
of  the  purse  strings,  of  the  appointive  power 
and  of  other  power-. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  kidnap  the  powers 
of  tbe  executive  branch,  nor  live  in  wild- 
eyed  fear  as  to  its  possible  excesses. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I, 
for  one.  do  not  have  fear  that  the  adminis- 
tration which  is  now  in  power  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  passible  enemy  of  American 
freedom. 

exactly  to  tbe  contrary.  It  Is  the  Jealous 
protector  of  that  freedom.  Ike  Eisenhower 
and  his  great  teant.  and  I  include  the  very 
able  Sherman  Adams  and  his  conscientious 
staff,  and  our  great  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  and  our  brllUaxtt  Attorney 
General,  Herbert  Brownell.  are  zealoiu  pro- 
tectors of  American  rights. 

If  someone  tells  you  that  Congress  needs 
to  push  a  gun  into  Ike  Eisenhower's  back, 
or  Foster  Dulles'  back — a  loaded  gun  called 
the  Bricker  amendment — then  I  say  to  you 
that  such  people  do  not  understand  Ike 
Elsenhower  or  Foster  Dulles.  They  do  not 
have  faith  in  tbem  and  are  doing  them  and 
their  country  a  serious  disservice  and  a  moat 
regrettable  disrespect. 

mxHu,  vnnuuvcx  tbe  piicb  or  ubebtt 

But  what  of  the  future? 

Could  there  conceivably  be  a  President 
someday  who  eoxUd  abuse  his  Executive 
power? 

The  answer  is.  of  course,  tbat  It  Is  con- 
ceivable. 

But  I  can  assure  you  tbat  we  are  not  doing 
ourselves  any  good  to  prevent  such  abuse 
someday,  by  crippling  and  paralyzing  our- 
selves today.  And  no  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  automatically  prevent  a  tyrant 
from  abtising  this  treaty  power.  Rather, 
it  is  only  the  personal  vigilance  of  you,  the 
American  people,  and  we  of  the  Congress 
of  this  country,  which  can  accomplish  that. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  (still )  the  price  of  liberty. 

With  this  note,  I  should  like  to  conclude 
these  remarks  to  you. 

For  vigilance  is  tbe  most  Important  theme 
for  our  times. 

We  mvmt  be  vigilant  to  protect  this  Nation, 
both  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  our  own 
citlsens  and  to  tbe  world. 

KXBP  AiawnCA  TBS  WOaU>'8  LIOHTBOUS* 

We  m\i8t  protect  America  by  keeping 
America  strong  here  at  home,  so  that  she  may 
renuUn  tbe  lighthouse  for  the  world. 

This  means  tbat  we  must  have  a  strong. 
prosperous  economy.  We  must  have  peace 
and  frtandabip  among  labor  and  manage- 
■aent.  We  must  avoid  the  dangers  at  either 
barab  inflation  or  deflation. 


Wepmust  effectively  and  legally  curb  forces 

are  subversive  of  our  institutions  and 

Infiltrate  all  types  of  organizations. 

must  neither  underestimate  or  over- 

that  subversive  danger,  neither  rid- 

it,  as  so  many  blind  folks  did  in  the 

and   forties,   and  even   today,   nor 
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oversi  ating  it. 

Anf  on  the  world  scene  we  must  seek  to 
the  mission  which  history  has  thrust 
us. 

must  do  everything  within  our  power 

the  voluntary  links  among  free  peo- 

to  win  the  mind  of  tbe  great  neutral 

nations. 

cannot  do  so  by  mere  dollars  or  by  tbe 

accui|iulatlon  of  mere  armaments. 

can  do  so  only  basically  by  that  great 
sptritiial  force  which  we  have  radiated  to  the 
tour  I  omers  of  the  earth  since  o\ir  founding, 
is  a  great  challenge  to  you  and  to  me. 
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MODKX.-T  THnnUMO  IM  SXTPZaSOKIC  AOZ 


Ttai  ire  is  no  citizen  so  humble,  so  unknown, 
tbat  be  cannot  contribute  to  meeting  this 
cballi  nge. 

Inc  ividually  and  In  bis  organization  be 

rontribute  to  right  thinking.     He  can 

unreason  with  reason.     He  can  an- 

misstatement  with  fact.     He  can  raise 

If  vel  of  o\ir  sights  and  expand  the  hori- 

our  minds. 

can  make  sure  that  we  are  not  guilty 

.  provincial.  model-T  thinking  in 

of  supersonic  travel,  that  we  are  not 

of  looking  backward   with   nostalgia 

we  bad  best  look  forward  with  realism. 

is  our  mission,  yours  and  mine,  and 

I  kn<hr  that  we  will  be  adequate  to  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  MXW  BAMPSHaZ 

Df  T^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 


naiiim< 


M^.   TOBE7.    Mr.   President.  I  ask 

oils  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 

the  correspondence  I  have  had 

the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture   concerning   Bang's  disease 

the  tremendous  annual  economic 

to  this  country  and  the  need  for 

research    to    eliminate    this 


effec  dve 
disesse. 

Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spon  fence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  ^.tcoKD.  as  follows: 

Jum  12,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Bou  Tatt  Bbmsom, 
^ecretar]/  of  Agriculture, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
D*4>  Ma.  SacxTTAar :  On  Jxme  13.  1952,  1 
to  the  then  Secretary  of  Agricultiire, 
llr.  Ektmnan,  as  follows : 

"Tf u  may  have  read  of  the  antibiotics  that 
been  developed  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Lin- 
Qf  Medford,  Mass.  They  have  b^en  used 
by  hi  n  and  by  other  medical  men  for  nearly 
6  yea  rs  with  extremely  promising  results. 
"I  Lm  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lln- 
vhlch  states,  in  part,  as  foUows: 
'E  everal  years  ago,  I  treated  a  case  of  un- 
dulaqt  fever  which,  of  course,  has  its  coun- 
terpaH  in  cattle  in  tbe  form  of  Bang's  disease 
or  baclUus  abortus.  This  is  known  to  be  a 
dlsea  e  of  viral  origin. 

'/fter  evaluating  the  therapeutic  ability 
of  tb>  two  complementary  antibiotics  with 
the  o  ;her  viral  diseases,  as  well  as  brucellosis 
or  uidulant  fever,  I  feel  that  I  may  well 
t  specific  answer  to  Bang's  disease.  This 
tbe  case,  tbe  answer  to  an  increasingly 
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damaging  economic  situation  might  well 
weU  have  been  found.  At  least,  the  col- 
lateral evidence  is  so  strong  that  a  failure 
to  pursue  these  factors  which  are  so  closely 
integrated  would.  I  think,  be  most  unfor- 
tunate.' 

"This  matter  of  Bang's  disease  is  of  sucb 
economic  importance  to  the  Nation  that 
I  am  writing  to  ask  if  jrou  wo\ild  arrange  to 
have  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  confer  with  Dr.  Lincoln  at  bis 
clinic  at  309  High  Street.  Medford,  Mass.. 
with  a  view  to  having  a  test  program  by  your 
Department  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  these 
antibiotics  in  cases  of  Bang's  disease.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  find  Dr.  Lincoln  fully  co- 
operative and  I  greatly  appreciate  your  con- 
sideration of  this  matter." 

On  August  5.  1952,  Secretary  Brannan  r*> 
plied  as  foUows: 

"This  wlU  aclcnowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  June  13,  in  which  you  quote  from  a 
letter  received  from  Dr.  Robert  E.  Lincoln, 
Medford,  Mass.,  concerning  the  use  of  anti- 
l^otlcs  in  the  treatment  of  Bang's  disease, 
now  called  brucellosis. 

"For  several  years  antibiotics  have  been 
used  in  the  treatment  of  brucellosis  in  man, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  reported: 
however,  domestic  animals,  particularly  cat- 
tle, have  not  responded  favorably  to  sucb 
treatment.  Remedies  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  the  treatment  of  brucellosis  In  domes- 
tic animals  for  many  years,  and.  due  to  tbe 
tendency  of  the  disease  to  be  self-limiting, 
some  exaggerated  claims  haVe  been  made. 
Thus  far  no  treatment  has  proved  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  )>rucelloslB  in  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

"Our  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  does  not 
have  a  bruceUosis  specialiat  in  this  area  at 
the  present  time.  Because  of  this  and  the 
fact  that  tests  of  animal  disease  remedies 
are  so  costly,  we  cannot  undertake  such  tests 
unless  there  is  convincing  evidence  of  po- 
tential merit.  However,  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  receiving  any  data  which  Dr. 
Lincoln  may  have  accumulated  on  the  treat- 
ment of  brucellosis." 

On  February  19.  1953,  in  response  to  an 
Inquiry  that  I  made,  Franklin  Thackrey,  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Information,  wrote  to 
me  as  follows: 

"Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  February  IS, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  con- 
ducts in  cooperation  with  the  States  the  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  brucellosis,  estimated  Iri 
1947  that  the  economic  loss  caused  by  brucel- 
losis, or  Bang's  disease,  amounted  to  $100 
million  annually  in  this  country.  The  an- 
nual loss  in  1947  was  estimated  to  be  325,000 
calves  and  1%  billion  pounds  of  milk,  in 
addition  to  losses  in  swine  and  losses  from 
sterility  in  breeding  animals.  These  losses  . 
have  been  reduced  materially  as  the  result  <^ 
an  Increasing  campaign  to  eradicate  brucel- 
losis. However,  no  statistical  data  have  been 
prepared  concerning  financial  losses  since 
1947.  I  am  enclosing  some  pamphlets  that 
you  may  find  of  interest." 

On  March  16.  1953,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  B.  T. 
Simms,  Chief  of  the  Biu«au  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, as  follows: 

"As  you  may  know.  I  am  an  official  of  the 
Lincoln  Foundation  Trust,  which  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  research,  laboratory,  and 
clinical  work,  with  respect  to  tbe  Lincoln 
bacteriophage  lysates  in  the  treatment  o( 
varioiu  diseases. 

"Approximately  6  years  ago.  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Lincoln,  isolated  viral  cultxires  from  two 
extremely  sick  patients.  These  cultures  were 
taken  to  the  Boston  University  Medical 
School  and,  from  them,  two  bacteriophages 
were  made  by  Dr.  Sanford  B.  Hooker,  pro- 
fessor of  the  department  of  Immunology, 
under  the  aiupices  of  the  Robert  Dawson 
Evans  Research  Foundation.  Tbe  work  con- 
Unued  there  until  last  fall,  when  the  Uncoln 
Foundation  opened  its  own  laboratories  in 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  Remarkable  results  with 
these  bacteriophages  have  been  obtained. 
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"Dr.  Cbrlatopher  Sooa,  fonn»ly  of  Sharp 
A  Dobaae,  is  now  In  ^large  oC  tbe  Lincoln 
Foundation  Laboratoriea  in  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Early  this  spring,  be  told  me  tbat  Dr. 
Lincoln  had  disoovcrsd  a  whole  new  system 
of  medicine  and  said  that  this  is  what  be. 
Dr.  Roos,  bad  been  looking  for  all  his  life. 

"Senator  Aocm  has  aent  you  eorreq;>ond- 
ence  tbat  he  bae  bad  with  Dr.  Lincoln,  who 
advises  tbat  be  baa  treated  imdulant  fever 
with  conclusive  results.  Mr.  Thackrey  of 
your  Division  of  Economic  Information,  has 
advised  me  tbat  tlM  1947  estimated  economic 
loss  In  this  country  from  Bang's  disease 
amounted  to  (100 'million  annually,  and  tbat 
the  animal  loss  waa  estimated  to  be  226,000 
calves  and  1)4  billion  pounds  at  milk.  In 
addition  to  losses  in  swine  and  losses  from 
sterility  in  breeding  animals.  He  very  kindly 
sent  me  some  pamphleta  <»  the  subject 
which  I  have  read  with  Interest. 

"In  view  of  tbe  tremendous  economic 
annual  loss  to  our  country  and  tbe  eminence 
of  ovr  being  thrown  into  an  aU-out  war 
where  a  meat  shortage  would  sharply  handi- 
cap our  production  in  combat  fields,  I  am 
writing  to  ask  if  you  will  arrange  to  send 
a  representative  of  your  Bureau  to  Dr.  Lin- 
coln's Clinic  in  West  Medford.  Mass..  to  ar- 
range for  an  Inunediate  program  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  bacteriophage  lysates 
are  effective  in  tbe  treatment  of  cattle  tbat 
are  Infected  wltb  bruceUosis.  Tbe  cost  at 
such  a  preliminary  tnvestlgatloa  would  be 
extremely  nominal  and  tbe  possibility  of 
what  this  might  aoeompllsb  for  tbe  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  is  ImmeaaturaUs  in  con- 
trast. 

"I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  arrange 
for  this  conference  at  an  early  date  and  as 
an  official  of  tbe  Fotmdatlon,  I  assure  you 
of  my  complete  cooperation  and  tbat  of  Dr. 
Lincoln  and  hie  associates." 

Shortly  before  March  10,  Senator  knam. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Conmilttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  received  the  following 
letter  from  Chief  of  Bureau,  B.  T.  Simms: 

"This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
28  with  which  you  eneloeed  copies  of  two 
letters  yon  had  received  from  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Lincoln. 

"As  we  advised  Mr.  Kendall  by  pbone,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  data  or  In- 
formation Dr.  Lincoln  may  have  oonoemlng 
the  value  of  his  products  in  treating  brucel- 
losis in  cattle.  When  this  arrives  we  shall 
get  in  touch  with  your  ofDee  and  advise  as 
to  our  reactions  after  analyzing  the  data." 

On  March  20,  I98S,  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Chief  of  Bureau  Slnuns: 

"I  have  Moetved  ■  copy  ot  ttie  letter  that 
you  wrote  to  Senator  Aikzm  concerning  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Lincoln's  bacteriophage  lysates,  in 
which  you  advise  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  data  or  intarmatloa  Dr.  Lin- 
coln may  have  concerning  the  value  of  bis 
products  in  treating  bruceUoais  in  cattle. 

"You  have  received  copUs  at  both  letters 
that  Dr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  Senator  Aikkm, 
in  one  of  which  he  advised  that  he  has  only 
one  instance  which  would  seientlflcally  con- 
nect his  treatment  wltb  Btmg's  disease.  He 
stated  that  he  treated  one  proved  case  of  un- 
dulant  fever  with  eonclostve  results. 

"Please  refer  to  my  letter  to  you  on  this 
same  subject,  in  which  I  requested  tbat  you 
arrange  to  have  a  repreewxtaUve  to  yoiir 
Bxireau  visit  tbe  ofHce  of  Dr.  Lincoln  In 
Medford.  Mass..  with  a  view  to  setting  up 
a  program  of  treatment  of  cows  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  tbe  answer  to  Bang's 
disease.  Wltb  this  country  facing  possible 
all-out  war.  a  meat  shortage  cause  by  Bang's 
disease  is  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 

"I  cannot  feel  that  any  stone  should  be 
left  unturned  and  I  woiild  appreciate  an 
early  reply  from  you,  advialng  that  steps  have 
been  taken  to  have  a  representative  visit 
Dr.  Ltnooln." 

I  have  never  received  a  reply  to  this  letter. 

We,  in  Congress,  are  cooperating  with 
President  Eisenhower  In  an  all-out  effort  to 


reduce  tbe  cost  oT  Government.  Tbe  war 
effort  alone  makes  tt  Umieratlfe  tbat  no 
stone  be  left  tintvmed  to  dlsoover  tbe  answer 
to  tbe  tremendous  eoocomle  loss  that  oecvrs 
annually  la  this  oomtry,  due  to  epMemlai 
that  wipe  out  so  much  of  our  livestock. 

Itie  exchange  of  correepon«lence  above 
quoted,  taking  place  for  a  period  at  more 
than  a  year,  with  nothing  whatever  having 
been  done,  presents  a  discouraging  picture. 
We,  (rf  the  Lincoln  Fotmdatlon,  have  offered 
full  cooperation,  but  the  Departnoent  of 
Agrlcultvu«  has  still  failed,  over  tbe  past 
year,  to  send  a  refNresentatlve  to  the  founda- 
tion oOoe  in  West  Medford,  Mass.  ThU  could 
go  on  forever,  but  I  know  that  with  my 
bringing  this  matter  to  yoxir  personal  atten- 
tion, appropriate  steps  will  promptly  be 
taken,  and  you  may  count  upon  my  full  co- 
operation In  this  matter. 

With  assurances  of  my  esteem,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

CBASLas  W.  Tomer, 
United  States  Senator. 
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HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIMOXXtA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMITJED  STATES 
Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  release 
on  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  George  B. 
StrlngfeDow,  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Taxpayers  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

TxcBTSimro  the  Fdcial  Pitsss  Stukos 

TkKMTOM.  N.  J.— Public  support  was  urged 
today  for  proposals  to  restore  to  Congress  Its 
traditional  contrtd  over  the  Government's 
purse  strings  by  tightening  the  handling  of 
Federal  apprc^rlatlons  totaling  umons  of 
dollars. 

The  New  Jereey  Taxpayers  Assodatton 
through  iU  president,  George  E.  Stringfrtlow. 
of  West  C^tmge,  commended  recent  action  In 
Congress  on  several  measures  designed  to 
Improve  tbe  Nation's  finances. 

He  urged  pubUc  support  for  early  Bouse 
consideration  of  two  proposals  for  improve- 
ment of  tfongi— trmsl  approprUtians  pro- 
cedure. 

Tbe  first  Is  contained  In  the  Byrd  nacAw 
tion  (a.  Con.  Bee.  8)  to  provide  a  single 
package  »""i^fci  appropriations  bill  and 
strengthened  fiscsl  controls. 

Tbe  second  proposal  is  embraced  in  the 
eompanlOB  McClellan-CoIraer  bills  (8.  8S3 
and  H.  R.  1710)  providing  for  a  Joint  budget 
committee  and  Improved  congressional  budg- 
etary fadlittoe. 

Tbe  Senate  1ms  approved  both  proposals 
which  are  now  pending  in  the  Houae  of 
Representatives. 

"Through  this  exerdam  of  tightened  con- 
gressional control  over  the  Nation's  spMidlng. 
plxis  enactment  of  such  restrictions  as  would 
be  provided  in  the  Oondert  bUl  (H.  R.  2)  to 
limit  a""u*i  Federal  ^lending  to  revenues, 
except  in  time  of  war  or  a  declared  emer- 
gency. Congress  would  be  materially  aided  In 
its  search  tar  a  balanced  Federal  budget." 
declared  M7TA  President  Strlngf  eUow. 

ANircrAX.  OONTBOL  OVm  amOFIZATIONS 

He  explained  that  the  Byrd  resolution 
would  provide  not  only  for  a  consolidated 
appropriations  bill,  but  would  help  to  re- 
store annual  congressional  control  over  bil- 


lions of  ddllan  in  nneapended  appropriations 
whlcfa  carry  over  from  year  to  year.  Amoog 
coq>ODsors  of  the  Byrd  resolution  were  Sen- 
ators Smztb.  and  HsamsfcuBow  of  New  Jersey. 

"Utader  present  practices."  Strlngfellow 
stated,  "Congress  ordinarily  acts  only  on  new 
appropriations  requested,  without  exercising 
control  over  expenditures  from  sizable  bal- 
ances of  appr<vrlatlans  carried  over  from 
prior  years. 

"This,"  he  declared,  "has  contributed  to 
the  situation  where  Congress  finds  it  lacks 
apiM-oprlatlon  control  over  approximately 
two-thirds  of  tbe  budget  proposed  for  fiscal 
1954.- 

Bsrmt  TOOI.S  roa  congkxss 

Strlngfellow  noted  that  the  McCtellan- 
Colmer  bUl  would  provide  Congress  with 
modem  VooHm  designed  lor  the  Job  of  han- 
dling tremendous  Federal  appropriations 
programs.  Tliese  would  include  a  Joint 
Oonunittee  on  the  Budget,  arnked  with  expert 
staff  to  work  with  Congress  and  its  i^prcqivi- 
ationa  Committees  tn  oopinc  with  multl- 
bllUon-dollar  spending  programs  proposed  by 
the  numerous  Federal  agencies,  he  sakL 
.'..'The  Senate's  Committee  on  Govenunent 
Operations,  which  examined  the  McCleUan 
bill  in  the  upper  House,  endorsed  the  meas- 
ure aa  desic^ied  to  help  brizkg  about  more 
effective  control  of  the  Federal  purse.  Tbe 
committee  said  the  bill  "constitutes  a  realla- 
tle  program  for  equipping  the  Appropriations 
Committees  at  Congress  with  adequate  staff 
to  provide  essential  Information  tbat  vrlll 
enable  thoee  cconmtttees  and  the  Ccmgress 
to  arrive  at  fully  informed  declsiasiB  relative 
to  tbe  Bsssntisl  fiscal  reqidrements  of  tbe 
executive  agencies  of  Government.  The  bill 
will  avotd  dufdlcations  that  arc  now  neces- 
sary In  providing  separate  staffs  for  ths  two 
Appropnatiasis  Commttteea  and  make  them 
available  on  a  continuing  basia.  Finally. 
8.  83S  as  amended,  would  stimulate  Joint 
hearings  on  pending  approprlatloo  measures 
wttboot  improperly  Invading  the  rl^ts  and 
prerogatives  of  the  separate  Houses  of  Ooo- 
grees  and  the  Ai^n^prlations  Committees 
under  tbe  Oonstltutlon.'* , 

llae  taxpayers  president  commended  pas- 
sage by  both  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives  of  tbe  companion  Taft-Halledc 
biU.  establishing  a  commission  to  study 
iBtergovemmental  relationsblpa.  Including 
grants-in-aid,  and  the  Ferguson-Brown  bill, 
cstabtishtng  a  new  Oommiarion  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  similar  to  the  famed  Hoover 
OonmlBslon,  but  with  broader  powers. 

"In  principle,"  said  Strlngfellow,  "these 
bnis  are  In  line  wltb  objectlvee  of  the  Tax- 
payers Association  calling  for  a  balanced 
FMeral  budget.  The  Federal  field  of  Gov- 
ernment is  under  constant  study  of  the  asso- 
ciation's ooimntttee  on  Federal  affairs.* 
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or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KnarasoTA. 
Dl  TBS  SKMATB  OF  THE  UNl'lSU  STAIXS 

Monday.  June  22^  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Z 
a^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  speech 
by  Raymond  P.  Leheney,  who  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  APL  union  label 
and  service  trades  department,  which 
was  establiish«l  in  1909  to  publicise  unifca 
labels,  shop  eards,  and  union  buttons. 
Mr.  Leheney  Is  also  director  of  the  AKi 
union  label  industries  show,  which  is  an 
outstanding  annual  event,  sponsored  by 
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the  label  trades  department.  I  attended 
the  last  show  in  Minneapolis  in  April, 
and  I  wish  to  nssure  my  colleagues  that 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  labor-man- 
agement cooperation.  More  of  such 
worthy  enterprises  are  required  to  sta- 
bilize our  economy  by  maintaining  in- 
dustrial peace.  I  congratulate  this  ac- 
tive department  on  the  great  success  of 
the  shows  and  also  Its  alert  and  live  di- 
rector, Ray  Leheney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO, 
as  follows: 

Umiom  Labbi.:  Stmbol  or  Txamwokk. 
(By  Raymond  P.  Leheney) 

Certain  scientists,  known  as  archaeologists, 
have  discovered  a  method  of  telling  bow  old 
a  thing  Is  by  determining  the  radioactivity 
of  its  carbon  content.  Undoubtedly,  on 
many  useful  articles  which  they  uncover  In 
old  ruins,  somewhere  there  are  markings  on 
them  to  Identify  the  products  and  to  guar- 
antee their  quality  and  workmanship. 

The  numbers  off  the  artisan  guilds  of  old 
Rome  used  a  stamp  to  designate  their  silver- 
ware, pottery,  and  other  products.  Later  the 
craft  guilds  of  England  employed  a  "hall- 
mark" from  which  the  union  label  has  de- 
scended. 

Regardless  of  w6en  the  union  label  idea — 
with  Its  rich  tradition— was  bom.  It  Is  still 
the  best  method  of  assuring  the  consiuner 
that  goods  are  manufactured  xinder  humane 
conditions  by  skilled  workers  who  receive 
decent  wages  and  work  reasonable  hours. 

The  union  label,  as  well  ss  the  shop  card 
and  union  button.  Is  a  symbol  of  teamwork — 
good  labor  relations — between  labor  and 
management.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  employee-employer  cooperation  Is  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  Union  Label  Industries  Show.  It  Is 
a  graphic  demonstration  of  all  things  union, 
where  many  union  label  products  are  actually 
made  by  highly  skilled  A.  P.  of  L.  members 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  many  visitors  at 
these  gigantic  exhibitions.  The  shows  have 
been  sensationally  successful  In  every  city  in 
which  they  have  been  held  and  have  drawn 
rec<»^  crowds  in  each  auditorium.  The  1964 
Union  Label  Industries  Bliow  will  be  held  at 
the  famoiis  Pan  Pacific  Auditorium.  April 
l-C.  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  union  label  and  service  trades  depart- 
ments is  the  central  clearing  agency  for  all 
union  label  activities.  Among  the  other  an- 
nual events  Is  Union  Label  Week,  which  will 
begin  this  year  on  Labor  Day.  September  7. 
and  will  run  through  Sunday,  September  13. 

Union  Label  Week  gives  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  local  celebrations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  publicize  union 
labels,  shop  cards,  and  union  buttons.  Many 
governors  of  States  and  mayors  of  cities  Is- 
sue official  proclamations  setting  aside  a  7- 
day  period  for  the  promotion  of  union- label 
goods,  and  the  use  of  union  services.  Pa- 
rades, radio  programs,  newspaper  and  window 
display  advertising  are  utilized  to  increase 
the  sales  of  union-made  merchandise  and 
the  patronage  of  union  services. 

A  constant  drive  is  being  made  by  our  de- 
partment to  form  union  label  councils 
(formerly  leagues)  In  all  American  cities. 
They  are  chartered  directly  by  our  A.  P.  of  L. 
department  and  become  the  public-relations 
agency  in  each  locality  for  the  promotion 
of  union  labels,  shop  cards,  and  union  but- 
tons.  We  cannot  sustain  American  labor 
standards  unless  we  buy  the  goods  made  by, 
and  use  the  services  performed  by,  union 
men  and  women.  As  consumers  the  union 
people  of  any  community  can  concentrate 
their  union  label  activities  by  joining  or  by 
forming  a  union  label  council. 

In  September  the  union  label  and  service 
trades  department  wlU  Issue  the  first  copy 
of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  Oulde.  It  will 
be  the  size  of  Reader's  Digest  and  emphasize 


th»  pittorial  side  of  timely  events  and  in- 
terestli  ig  people  throughout  America. 

Then  are  many  other  activities  fostered 
by  the  union  label  and  service  trades  de- 
partmeat  and  with  which  all  active  trade 
unlonii  ts  In  every  city  and  vicinity  are  fa- 
miliar. This  affords  me  a  chance  to  thank 
each  u  ilon  label  worker  and  assure  him  and 
her  ths  t  we  fully  appreciate  their  hearty  sup- 
port ai  d  loyal  cooperation. 

Tlie  1  mlon  label,  shop  card,  and  union  but- 
ton ari)  the  best  insurance  Americans  can 
carry  1  or  their  general  welfare.  They  are 
the  on:  y  practical  formula  for  economic  se- 
curity, industrial  stability,  and  pwmanent 
proepenty. 
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HON. 


ON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TBM  SKNATB  op  THK  united  STATES 
Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  series  of  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine clippings  regarding  the  vigorous 
natiorwide  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Bricker  amendment. 

Actually,  that  title  Is  a  misnomer,  be- 
cause the  origlnar  Bricker  amendment 
has  b<en  so  completely  revised  on  sev- 
eral o^asions.  In  all  my  talks  on  the 
amencment.  I  have  stated  that  I  have 
a  very  high  personal  regard  for  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  have  never  directed  any  criticism 
againj  t  him  personally,  and  I  never  will 
do  so. 

I  wl  ih,  however,  that  some  of  the  pro- 
ponen^  of  his  amendment,  outside  of 
the  Cc  ngress,  would  reciprocate.  I  wish 
they  tad  not  stooped  to  tactics  of  per- 
sonal slander  and  smear — tactics  as 
treacb  erously  low  as  I  have  ever  seen  in 
connettion  with  any  other  issue  in  14 
years  :  n  the  Congress.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  that  score  later. 

The  items  which  I  have  in  my  hand 
now  ai  e  as  follows: 

Firs;.  The  text  of  an  article  In  yes- 
terdays Washington  Post  by  Blr.  Merlo 
Pusey. 

Seccnd.  The  text  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  Df  the  New  York  Times  as  written 
by  th4  able  chairman  of  the  interna- 
tional and  comparative  law  section  of 
the  Ai  lerican  Bar  Association. 

Thii  d.  The  text  of  an  editorial  which 
appeals  in  the  June  21  issue  of  the 
Jesuit  magazine  America. 

1  $Lit  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  ol  the  editorial  In  the  Jesuit  maga- 
zine A  aerica  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  the  first  two  to  which  I 
have  r  ;f erred  having  been  presented  for 
printiig  in  the  Appendix  by  one  of  my 
colleag  ues. 

The:  e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folli  >ws: 

Tr4  So-Calxjed  Buckxr  Amzndicxnt 

Senator  John  W.  Baicxxa  proposed 
version  of  a  constitutional 
(S.  J.  Res.  1)  to  curtail  the 
treaty  bower  of  the  Executive,  63  Senators 
joined  him  as  coeponsors.  Before  a  Judi- 
ciary SI  bcommlttee  began  hearings,  another 


Wheii 
his    se  ;ond 
amend!  nent 


resolution  on  the  same  subject  was  intro- 
duced, without  cosponsors,  by  Senator  Aa- 
THua  V.  Watkins  on  behalf  of  elements  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  designated 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48.  The  13  public 
hearings  on  the  two  resolutions,  held  be- 
tween February  18  and  April  11  and  recorded 
in  1,267  printed  pages,  were  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  Bricker  proposal.  The  hear- 
ings, however,  were  dominated  by  ABA  sup- 
porters of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  who 
seemed  to  be  using  Senator  Brickxx  as  a 
stalking  horse.  The  extent  of  their  success 
was  revealed  on  June  15,  when  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  favorably  reported  a 
resolution  on  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  Senate.  Pour-fifths  of  it  was  In  the 
words  of  the  Watkins  resolution,  making  it 
considerably  more  restrictive  than  the  orig- 
inal Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  In  one  of 
the  few  formal  criticisms  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  43,  Attorney  General  Brownell 
charged  that  "Senate  Joint  Resolution  48 
would  go  even  further  •  •  •";  "the  ABA  ad- 
dition would  superimpose  a  major  change 
•  •  •";  "the  ABA  proposal  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  more  disruptive  •  •  •";  "Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  43  particularly  would 
seriously  alter  the  existing  balance  of  Fed- 
eral-State  relations."  Surely  many  of  the 
63  coeponsors  of  the  original  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  will  want  to  reconsider  their 
position  in  the  light  of  these  arguments  of 
the  Administration.  The  fact  that  Senator, 
BaiCKza  is  satisfied  with  the  "new  version" 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  should  not  Im- 
press them.  After  all,  he  has  been  "satisfied** 
with  two  versions  subsequently  rejected. 

TAXSN  OVn  BT  THC  NATIONALI818 

Senator  BaiCKm,  who  frequently  protested 
that  his  resolution  was  not  antl-U.  N..  has 
lost  control  of  the  campaign  to  Prank  B. 
Holman,  past  president  of  ABA  and  chief 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43.  Mr. 
Holman  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  well- 
financed  Committee  for  Constitutional  Oov- 
ernment  to  bring  pressure  on  uncommitted 
Senators.  Already  Or.  Edward  A.  Rumely's 
committee  is  fioodlng  the  country  with 
charges  that  "internationalist  forces  have  un- 
dermined the  basic  rights  of  Anaerlcan  citi- 
zens through  treatymaklng  power  overriding 
the  Constitution."  Committed  as  well  as  un- 
committed Senators  will  see  this  movement 
for  what  It  is,  now  that  Dr.  Rumely  has  be- 
gun to  build  up  the  pressur*. 


American  Bnsiaess  and  die  Independent 
GkUefes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVTS 

Friday.  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
Include  the  following  outstanding  speech 
by  Louis  B.  Lundborg,  vice  president  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  entitled  "American 
Business  and  the  Independent  Colleges." 
This  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Lund- 
borg before  the  Portland.  Oreg.,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  cooperation  with  the 
Oregon  Colleges  Foimdation: 

It  has  been  nearly  5  years  since  I  stood  on 
this  platform,  and  it  is  heartwarming  now 
to  come  back  here  and  find  two  groups  of 
old  friends  joining  hands  and  making  com- 
mon cause  in  a  major  effort. 

If  these  two,  the  independent  colleges  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  have  not  always 
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looked  down  the  same  gun  barrel,  it  was 
because  they  didn't  realize  they  were  both 
pointing  at  the  same  targets. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  target  la  no 
small  one.  even  though  it  is  the  least  im- 
)>ortant — that  is  the  common  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  Oregon's  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  just  as  cultural  assets  of  the  com- 
munity. Portland  as  a  city  has  a  rich 
heritage  of  New  England  Influence  in  its 
background,  and.  like  your  New  England 
progenitors,  you  have  had  the  benefit  of 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing. Portland  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  western  centers  of  education  and  cul- 
ture; that  fact  has  not  only  enriched  your 
own  Uves  but  it  lias  helped  to  attract  here 
and  to  hold  here  a  higher  type  of  popula- 
tion— people  who  have  contributed  more  to 
the  progress  of  your  own  firms  and  of  the 
community  generslly. 

In  that  connection,  studies  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  educational  level  of  a  com- 
munity and  the  standard  of  living  In  that 
community,  that  where  the  educational  at- 
tainments and  the  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion are  high,  there  the  earning  power  and 
buying  power  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
sumer spending  are  also  high.  Business, 
therefore,  derives  a  direct  dollar  return  from 
the  doUar  spent  on  education  in  its  back- 
yard. 

That  Is  true  of  educatloo  generally.  But 
for  today's  purposes,  I  want  to  focus  our 
sights  on  a  more  specific  target — higher  edu- 
cation, and  even  more  specifically,  the  inde- 
pendent college  and  university,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  business  upon  these  institutions 
for  one  of  Its  principal  ingredients — the  one 
X  have  called  the  fourth  M. 
TKS  roo*  M'a 
We  often  say  that  to  mainUln  an  Indus- 
trial plant  or  an  Industrlsl  economy  we 
must  have  four  main  Ingredients:  Money, 
materials,  machinery — and  the  manpower: 
the  four  ITs.  The  most  essential  of  aU  to 
manpower — oxir  human  resources  are  the 
most  valuable  resources  we  have.  The  so- 
called  natural  resources  are  never  worth 
much  without  the  energy,  drive,  and  ambi- 
tion of  people.  Yet  these  human  re^juroes 
often  seem  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  list, 
and  to  get  only  the  leftovers  of  attention. 

With  all  three  of  the  other  Ingredients; 
we  recognl»  that  we're  dealing  with  per- 
ishable resoiurces,  and  we  take  {Mdna  to  pro- 
tect our  future  supply. 

We  set  up  reserves  (if  the  tax  laws  will  let 
us)  to  take  care  of  future  money  needs.  We 
forecast  our  cash  requirements,  arrange  lines 
of  credit  and  make  other  provUions  to  guar- 
antee that  we  ahall  always  have  money 
when  we  need  It;  then  we  have  treasurers, 
controllers,  auditors  and  others  who  watch 
our  performance  like  hawks,  to  make  sure 
we  don't  Impair  our  capital  or  our  credit. 

With  materials  we  do  the  same,  we  are 
always  looking  ahead  to  future  sources  of 
supply.  You  here  in  the  Northwest  are  the 
best  examples  of  that;  within  a  day's  drive 
of  Portland  there  are  336  tree  farms,  with 
more  than  8  million  acres  planted  to  trees, 
planted  as  a  part  of  the  lumber  Industry's 
program  to  see  that  there  wUl  be  a  perpetual 
supply  of  timber  for  the  sawmills,  for  the 
paper  mills,  and  for  all  the  needs  of  the  wood 
products  industries. 

And  with  machinery  we  do  the  same,  we 
not  only  have  orderly  plans  for  depreciating 
and  replacing  wornout  or  obsolescent  equip- 
ment, but  we  spend  millions  on  research 
and  development  of  new  machines  that  will 
do  our  work  better,  faster  and  cheaper. 

aVMAM    KISOXTBCS8   TAKKM    FOB    OaANTD 

But  what  do  we  do  about  our  most  price- 
less ingredient,  our  human  resource?  Prob- 
ably it  Is  because  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  don't  seem  to  have  the  same  forethought, 
tw  long  as  there  is  any  market  to  {Hroduce 


for,  there  will  be  people;  and  if  we  just  pay 
enough  we  can  always  hire  all  we  need. 
Blaybe  so,  but  not  the  kind  of  manpower 
I'm  thinking  about.  I'm  talking  about  the 
creative,  productive  group  of  people,  out  of 
whom  business  must  find  its  future  execu- 
tive, administrative,  and  supervising  talent, 
people  with  the  skills,  the  capacity  and  the 
understanding  required  to  lead  people  and  to 
build  organizations. 

Those  industries  that  require  highly  tech- 
nical skills  have  been  recognizing  this  prob- 
lem, and  have  been  looking  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  for  their  technical  person- 
nel, they  actually  proselyte  among  the  best 
of  the  graduating  classes;  the  oil  companies 
seeking  geologists,  the  electrical  manufac- 
turers needing  engineers,  the  chemical  In- 
dustries needing  chemists  and  the  like. 

Meanwhile,  business  all  over  America 
spends  millions  on  its  own  internal  training 
programs  at  every  level — teaching  people 
how  to  run  machines,  teaching  foremen  how 
to  supervise  the  people  who  run  the  ma- 
chines, teaching  others  to  supervise  the 
foremen,  and  even  in  teaching  top  manage- 
ment otDcers  how  to  become  executives. 

All  of  that  is  evidence  that  business  recog- 
nizes the  present  val\ie  of  its  human  re- 
sources— and  recognizes  the  value  of  train- 
ing In  specific  skills,  techniques,  and  disci- 
plines. What  is  not  so  certain  is  that  busi- 
ness has  reckoned  with  where  the  future 
supply  Is  coming  from;  or  that  It  has  recog- 
nized that  training  In  special  skills  is  not 
enough. 

SPECIAL  SKILLS  NOT  CN0T70B 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  engineers  who  can 
design  factories  and  powerplants  and  trans- 
portation systems;  it  Is  not  enough  to  have 
men  trained  In  finance.  In  marketing,  in 
supervision  and  control.  The  world  In 
wlilch  we  are  living  and  operating  is  be- 
coming too  complex  to  depend  on  those 
skills  alone. 

To  understand  the  place  of  his  busineM  in 
the  modern  world,  an  executive  must  under- 
stand that  world  itself — the  world  forces 
that  affect  his  market  and  his  source  of  raw 
matolals;  to  get  the  best  results  from  his 
employees  in  modem  large-scale  employ- 
ment, he  must  know  something  of  human 
dynamics;  to  gain  public  acceptance  and 
public  sufferance  for  his  operations,  from 
his  neighbors  In  his  plant  commiuiity,  he 
must  know  something  of  social  psychology. 
It  calls  for  a  high  order  of  man — a  man  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  freely,  not  jxist  by 
pattern;  a  man  whose  thinking  Is  based  on 
broad  understanding — in  other  words,  we 
are  t4^'^<"e  About  an  educated  noan,  a  man 
with  a  liberal  education. 

Executives  are  trained,  in  administration, 
to  break  things  into  pieces,  to  delegate  thoee 
pieces  to  others  to  do.  and  then  to  supervise 
those  delegated.  Analyze,  deputize,  super- 
vise. Is  one  of  the  credos  of  administration. 
But  we  need  more  than  that.  If  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow  are  to  have  vision,  they  must 
also  be  able  to  see  things  whole — to  see  things 
In  relation  to  the  larger  world  rather  than 
just  In  relation  to  their  smaller  pieces.  That 
Is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion— without  which  a  man  cannot  truly  lead 
in  the  modern  world. 

Be  may  get  his  education  without  going 
to  college,  as  many  learned  men  have;  but 
he  will  not  have  in  his  hands  all  the  tools 
of  leadership  unless  he  has  that  education. 
And  the  lit>eral  arts  coUege  Is  the  fastest, 
surest,  and  cheapest  way  to  provide  the  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  summary  of 
Who's  Who,  or  at  Havemann's  book  They 
Went  to  College,  to  see  the  cash  value  to 
the  man  himself  of  a  college  degree.  A  study 
of  33.500  executives  shows  that  88  percent  are 
college  trained — and.  incidentally,  71  per- 
cent came  from  the  independent  colleges  and 
universities.  But  business  makes  its  biggest 
dividends  on  its  higher  paid  personnel — 
they  contribute  more,  they  do  more  per  dollar 


paid,  they  are  missed  more  when  they  leave, 
because  they  leave  the  biggest  hole.  So  if 
college-trained  people  make  more  money  for 
themselves,  so  do  they  for  their  employers. 
As  Henry  Ford  II  has  said,  in  noting  that 
earnings  increased  as  education  Increases. 
"The  individual  who  becomes  more  valuable 
to  himself  also  becomes  more  valuable  to 
society  as  a  whole — to  all  the  rest  of  ua." 

BVEXTONX  USES   THE   PBODUCT 

There  are  many  self-educated  leaders;  bat 
In  one  sense,  all  educated  people  are  self- 
educated — In  another  sense,  no  one  is  en- 
tirely self-educated.  We  are  taught  by  ex- 
postire  to  many  things:  to  teachers,  to  Ixwka. 
to  other  students,  to  other  educated  people; 
and  we  are  taught  by  life  itself.  The  recep- 
tive mind  may  learn,  will  absorb,  from  all 
these  Influences.  But  it  Is  only  fair  to  give 
credit  where  credit  ts  due:  most  s«lf -edu- 
cated people  have  made  use  of  materials  that 
have  been  developed  within  the  field  of 
formal  education.  And  we  in  business,  who 
conduct  training  courses  that  we  think  we 
have  designed  and  tailored  ourselves,  are 
constantly  using  techniques,  as  well  as  texts 
and  other  materials,  that  come  out  of  the 
academic  world.  8o,  again,  not  only  are  we 
in  business  Indebted  for  past  contributions, 
but  unless  we  want  to  remain  static,  we  are 
dependent  upon  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  keep  pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge. 

In  everything  we  do  In  business — In  the 
technology  of  seeking  out  new  products,  new 
raw  materials,  new  methods:  in  our  em- 
ployee relations,  our  advertising,  our  public 
relations:  in  ovir  marketing,  distribution, 
transportation — everywhere  In  ou'-  buaineas 
process,  we  are  In  daily  dependence  upon 
ideas,  upon  knowledge  that  was  first  revealed 
In  the  laboratories  of  oin-  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  then  was  taught  and  made  un- 
derstandable in  the  classrooms  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Much  of  it  started  as  use- 
less research — but  It  Is  the  kind  of  funda- 
mental knowledge  that  unfolds  in  useiees  re- 
search that  not  only  has  made  possible  such 
military  resources  as  the  atomic  bomb  and 
radar,  but  has  formed  the  basis  of  entire 
new  peacetime  Industries — the  antibiotics, 
the  plastics,  the  electronics,  and  countleas 
other  Indtutrlee.  The  butterfly-chasing  pro- 
fessor, with  his  writings  on  the  love  life  of 
the  mosquito,  used  to  be  a  standard  joke; 
but  where  would  DDT  and  chlordane  be 
without  the  understanding  gained  in  such 
research? 

It  is  not  just  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology,  though,  nor  in  the  special  train- 
ing of  people  for  specialist,  vocational  roles, 
that  the  colleges  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce have  their  most  Important  common 
target;  It  is  in  the  maintaining  of  a  climate 
of  freedom,  in  which  free  enterprise  can 
exist.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves  occa- 
sionally that  freedom  is  one  and  Indivis- 
ible— that  the  several  freedoms  are  insepa- 
rable. We  in  business  have  said  that.  In  de- 
fense of  freedom  of  enterprise;  and  we  have 
pointed  to  countless  examples  In  history,  in 
which  government  has  started  with  regi- 
mentation of  business,  and  has  ended  with 
tyranny  over  people's  lives.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  have  had  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  because  the  reverse  Is  equally  true- 
that  all  the  freedoms  depend  upon  a  will  to 
freedom — an  atmosphere  in  which  men  have 
a  desire  to  be  free  and  to  work  out  their 
destinies  by  their  own  efforts.  When  men 
recognlae  that  it  la  the  Interplay  of  free 
minds,  with  only  such  ref  ereelng  as  Is  needed 
to  Insure  against  trespass,  that  has  made  for 
human  progress,  then  freedom  of  enterprise 
can  fluorish  along  with  freedom  of  worship, 
of  the  press,  of  assembly  and  all  the  oihor 
precious  freedoms. 

THB  OOLUBOB  AICD  THE  CLUCATE  OT  VSBlBOIt 

And  In  all  this  process,  the  IndependeBt 
college  may  be  oxur  most  vital  bastton.  In 
those  countries  of  the  wtvU  where  the  lamp 
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at  treedom  has  been  snuffed  out,  govern- 
ment naa  first  made  the  colleges  and  xini- 
Tersitles  subservient  to  Its  will;  Rxissla  and 
Germany  are  good  examples.  And  the  coun- 
tries where  that  has  happened  are  the  coun- 
tries in  which  Independence  of  learning  had 
not  been  strongly  established.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, the  road  toward  socialism  has  been 
paved  by  government  domination  of  the 
great  universities. 

With  our  modern  emphasis  on  science  and 
technology,  I  might  well  quote  Dr.  Henry 
Wrlston,  president  of  Brown  University,  who 
has  said.  "Two  wars  revealed  the  wealtnesses 
of  German  scholarship:  Magnificent  in  pre- 
cision, impressive  in  thoroughness,  it  was 
markedly  deficient  in  a  sense  of  values." 

In  this  country,  we  have  been  very  for- 
tunate in  the  way  in  which  our  State-sup- 
ported institutions  have  maintained  their 
integrity  and  their  independence.  But  it 
has  not  been  an  accident;  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  competitive 
system  of  private  colleges  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  protecting  our  State  Institutions 
from  political  domination,  political  pressures, 
or  interference.  As  long  as  the  Independent 
colleges  are  free  to  speak,  few  have  dared, 
and  XM  one  has  succeeded  for  long,  in  bend- 
ing our  SUte  institutions  to  political  use. 

Even  aside  from  the  dangers  of  political 
manipulation,  there  Is  another  inevitable 
comparison  between  the  public  and  the  pri- 
Tate  Institution  that  highlights  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  private  institution  in 
the  pictiwe.  There  is  bound  to  be  in-essure 
on  the  public  institutions  to  be  "practical" — 
to  train  men  and  women  for  special  profes- 
sional and  vocational  fields;  and  pressure  to 
take  students  in  unlimited  numbers.  Unless 
we  are  to  go  the  way  of  prewar  Germany, 
■omeone  must  provide  for  the  roundedness 
•iKl  wholeness  of  a  liberal  education. 

It  is  the  independent  Uberal  arts  college, 
•nd  especially  the  small  one.  with  intimate 
contact  between  student  and  faculty,  that 
lias  always  pointed  toward  the  true  goals  of 
education.  The  private  colleges  were  the 
first  to  be  organized;  they  laid  down  the  pat- 
tern of  higher  education  in  this  country; 
and  they  are  generally  considered  to  be  the 
standard-setters  today. 

Why  are  we  so  concerned  over  the  future 
of  the  private  colleges  and  universities?  Why 
shouhint  they  eotnpete  successfully  with 
the  tax-supported  public  institutions? 

There's  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't — but 
the  Job  Isn't  easy. 
yoTAJiciai,   ooan   nr   imoBVKButMT   ooixcges 

The  prrlvate  college  Is  in  a  state  of  finan- 
cial crisis.  It  is  not  because  Income  has 
not  Increased — it  has,  and  substantially;  but 
colleges  are  caught  in  a  peculiar  kind  of 
squeeze.  Private  institutions  have  always 
been  supported  in  large  measure  by  endow- 
ments and  gifts.  No  alumnus  of  »aj  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  ever  paid  his  way, 
the  full  amount  of  his  bill,  for  the  cost  of 
his  education.  A  large  part  was  always  paid 
from  endowments  or  from  annual  gifts  by 
men  who  believed  in  higher  education. 

But  the  rate  of  income  on  these  endow- 
ments is  less  than  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 
80  whereas  endowment  provided  as  much  as 
2S  percent  of  the  income  of  ova  private  in- 
•tltutlons  before  the  war,  now  they  get  only 
12  percent,  or  less  than  half  as  much,  from 
that  source. 

Tuition  fees  now  represent  TO  percent  of 
the  income  trf  the  1,200  private  colleges  and 
universities  in  America.  Those  fees  have 
been  increased  by  an  average  of  50  percent, 
and  are.  i>ractically  speaking,  at  a  celling — 
they  are  in  danger  of  pricing  these  colleges 
out  of  the  market  they  should  serve.  If  the 
Independent  institutions  were  Interested  only 
In  staying  in  business,  and  not  in  fulfilling 
tlielr  true  mission,  many  of  them  could  prob- 
ably double  theii  prices,  shrink  down  their 
costs  by  shrinking  their  student  load,  and 
tksnce  do  a  comfortable,  profitable  little  busl- 
But  it  wouldn't  be  a  college — it  would 
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country  dub.  where  admission  would 
on  ability  to  pay  Instead  of  ability 
The   enriching   of    our    American 
life,  that  has  come  from  the  educat- 
talented  young  men  and  women  who 
financial  resotirces,  would  all  be  gone, 
meanwhile,  other  things  have  hap- 
the  value  of  the  endowment  and  tui- 
loUars  has  been  cut  in  half  or  less,  as 
with  the  day  when  the  endow - 
were  established;   and  both  thro\igh 
inflation  and  through  other  causes,  the  cost 
rerytbing    the    college    must    do    has 
ed   or    trebled.      Administration    costs 
gone   up    100    percent,    property    and 
maintenance  costs  have  risen  even  more.    80 
cplleges  need  $2  for  every  one  they  used 
If  teaching  costs  have  gone  up  less 
100  percent,  it  is  only  because  teachers' 
have    lagged    behind   to   the   point 
wher^  It  is  not  only  grossly  unfair  to  the 
but  it   Is  a  threat   to   the   future 
suppfy  of  teachers.    Teachers,  no  matter  how 
to  their  calling,  cannot  be  blamed 
th^ir  families'  needs  lead  them  to  accept 
tempting  offers  In  Industrial  research 
4ther  fields — or  in  the  tax-supported  in- 
Educatlon  cannot  rise  very  far 
abovA  the  level  of  Its  teaching;   and  if  the 
independent  colleges  and  universities,  are  to 
the  Btlmuliis,  Imagination,  and  lead- 
that  our  society  expects  of  them,  it 
save  to  come  from  people,  not  out  of 
and  mortar  alone. 

even  the  stone  and  mortar  are  prob- 
Eighty  percent  of  the  plant  of  the 
colleges    is    20    years    old    or    older, 
meading  that  it  is  relatively  inefficient  to 
opente.    By  comparison,  the  public  Instltu- 
are  In  better  shape — 60  perceut  of  their 
plant  has  been  built  since  the  early  IQSO's. 

DAMGCS  SNO  OPPOKTUNrTT 

these  are  the  ingredients  of  a  crisis. 

the   Chinese   long    ago   learned    that   a 

has  two  parts:   the  Chinese  character 

drisls,  I  am  told,  is  made  of  two  sepa- 

characters — one  stands  for  danger,  the 

for    opportunity.     And    that    is    the 

at  our  private  colleges  and  uni- 

today.    It  is  not  a  time  for  despair 

1.    because   the   opporttmlties   in   this 

far  outweigh  the  dangers. 

is  first  a  great  opportunity  for  the  «^- 

themselves.      The    necessity    of    going 

I  Qto  the  market  place,  of  broadening  the 

of  their  support,  is  not  an  unhealthy 

.  but  can  be  a  vigorously  democrattxlng 

It  is  an  opportunity  to  carry 

and  the  freedom  philosophy  out 

the  people,  at  a  time  when  those  con- 

In  their  truest  sense  have  been  neg- 
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it  is  most  of  all  an  opportunity  for 
est  of  us — and  I  mean  us  in  business, 
chamber  of  commerce.  Because  this 
lly  our  concern, 
c^uld  speak  in  broad  general  terms  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  corporation — the 
corporation  which  has  benefited  so  richly 
the  sanctions  society  has  granted  it. 
corporations  have  already  shown  that 
recognize  this  social  responsibility — 
have  discharged  it  generously  In  their 
support  of  charities  and  other  philanthro- 
We  are  not  talking  here  Just  about 
conscience,  nor  about  charity:  we  are 
about  the  self-interest  of  corpora- 
tlon4  in  investing  in  their  own  future  well- 
The  corporation  today  is  the  major 
of  the  product  that  the  college 
inlversity  manufactures — the  trained 
It  is  also  the  primary  beneficiary  of 
•elated  product  that  the  Independent 
colle  le  and  university  helps  to  produce — 
( limate  of  freedom, 
this  ia  not  even  a  matter  of  giving — 
a  matter  of  seizing  an  opportunity  of 
inventing  in  a  double-barreled  service:  a 
seryi;e  to  ourselves  and  a  service  to  our 
conu  fiunity.  all  in  one.  I  know  of  no  better 
Insti  lament  for  constructive  public  relations. 
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There  is  nothing  new  about  corporate  con- 
tributions to  independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Grants  for  research,  for  scholar- 
ships and  for  fellowships,  are  common,  and 
run  Into  the  millions  annually. 

axsxABCH  a  donx  bt  icxir 

But  that  la  not  enough.  It's  not  enough 
to  give  at  the  periphery,  by  supporting  re- 
search. Research  is  done  by  men;  and  if  we 
are  to  have  research  In  the  future,  we  must 
be  continuing  to  train  men.  Itiat  means 
not  only  their  final  professional  studies,  but 
all  the  basic  work  that  has  prepared  them 
for  their  professional  courses.  Much  of 
what  is  being  done  now  is  a  harvesting  op- 
eration or  more  correctly  a  mining  op- 
eration. Men  are  being  hired  away  from 
colleges  to  do  research  and  development,  or 
colleges  are  being  subsidized  to  do  the  re- 
search, thus  skimming  off  the  cream — har- 
vesting the  fruits  of  all  that  has  been  done 
to  train  the  men  so  that  they  would  be  avail- 
able; but  putting  nothing  back  to  provide 
for  future  training. 

Even  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  in 
this  class,  because  they  pay  only  the  stu- 
dent's share  of  the  cost,  not  the  whole  cost. 

But  now.  in  recent  years,  there  has  grown 
a  recognition  that  these  grants  and  gifts 
were  not  enough;  that  If  we  wanted  tb« 
fruit,  we  had  to  keep  the  tree  alive — If  we 
wanted  trained  men,  we  had  to  keep  alive 
the  colleges  and  universities  where  they 
were  to  be  trained. 

Corporation  leaders,  knowing  it  was  in  the 
best  long-range  Interest  of  their  compa- 
nies to  step  in  and  help,  at  first  were  hesi- 
tant about  stockholder  reaction.  But  when  a 
few  courageous  business  statesmen  like  Al- 
fred P.  Sloan,  Laird  Bell,  Prank  Abrams, 
Henry  Pord  n,  Irving  8.  Olds,  Beardsley 
Ruml.  and  Walter  Paepcke  stepped  forward 
to  lead  the  way,  they  found,  as  leaders  often 
find,  that  their  people  were  ready  to  support 
them  and  were  only  waiting  for  leadership. 

I  have  always  believed  that  business  was 
Justified  in  not  contributing  to  a  philan- 
thropic cause  luiless  the  people  showed  that 
they,  personally  and  individually.  l>eUeved 
In  it  and  were  willing  to  make  some  personal 
contribution  to  It.  So  it  was  only  fair  that 
alxunnl.  parents,  and  other  individual  be- 
lievers in  ths  Independent  colleges  should 
point  the  way.  But  that  they  now  have 
done;  by  the  hundreds  of  bousands.  Their 
annual  contributions  today  liave  been  the 
principal  lifesaver  of  many  an  institution. 
But  the  difference  between  subsistence  and 
a  really  vital,  significant  force  is  the  differ- 
ence that  business  can  make.  I  know  of 
no  colleges  or  universities  anywhere  that  are 
asking  business  to  take  over  the  whole 
burden  of  financial  support;  they  are  asking 
only  that  business  and  industry  put  back, 
like  a  farmer  putting  fertilizer  back  into  the 
soil,  aome  part  of  what  they  have  taken  out 
In  trained  manpower.  In  research  results  and 
otherwise.  They  are  asking  business  only 
to  bear  a  share  of  the  costs,  along  with  the 
other  groups  who  are  working  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  Independent  Institutions. 
And  that  is  what  business  leaders  all  over 
America,  led  toy  the  Industrial  statesmen  I 
have  mentioned,  are  now  banding  themselves 
together  to  do. 

A  CHALLXNCX  TO  TWXE  SOCOrrT 

I  have  heard  it  seriously  proposed  that  we 
might  have  to  let  the  snutller  colleges  go 
by  the  board;  that  we  might  have  to  select 
a  few  strong  ones  in  each  area  to  support, 
and  let  all  the  others  go.  because  there  Just 
wouldn't  be  private  money  enough  to  carry 
them  all.  The  same  people  who  make  that 
proposal  have  never  doubted  that  there 
would  be  tax  money  enough  to  absorb  into 
public  Institutions  all  the  stxidents  who 
would  then  be  turned  away  from  the  closed 
colleges. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
Russian    peasant    wboee    aleigh    was    sur- 
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rounded  by  wolves  while  he  was  driving  his 
family  through  the  woods.  Thinking  to  save 
himself,  he  toased  ooe  at  his  children,  and 
then  another,  out  to  the  wolves,  hoping 
thereby  to  stave  off  the  hungry  wolves  until 
he  could  get  to  safety.  But  you  know  what 
happened — It  always  does — the  wolves  simply 
had  their  appetites  whetted — and  so  they 
ste  him  and  his  whole  family. 

To  think  oC  Abandoning  any  college  on 
that  basis  U  •  philosophy  of  expediency 
and  of  defeatism — that  Isnt  worthy  of  a 
free  people.  And  It  Isn't  necessary.  With 
the  wave  of  popxilar  support  that  Is  build- 
ing up.  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  not  going  to  carry  our  liberal  arts 
colleges  to  new  heights  of  distinction. 

If  the  guiding  and  abaping  of  human 
progress  and  human  betterment  cant  be 
supported  prlTately— If  It  can't  be  a  wcA- 
untary  thing — then  out  free  society  Is  fin- 
ished. What  is  more  nearly  at  the  heart 
of  such  guiding  and  shaping  of  the  world 
than  our  higher  education?  If  the  effort, 
the  thinking,  the  study,  the  working  to- 
gether, and  the  teaching  of  things  that  make 
for  a  better  world,  must  all  be  done  on 
Government  time  and  at  Government  ex- 
pense, then  It  miist  follow  that  it  will  be 
done  on  the  Government's  pattern  and  the 
Government's  terms. 

If  we  no  longer  have  the  stamina  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  carry  the  load  of  this,  our 
most  vital  function,  ourselves — then  we're 
through. 

But  I  dont  believe  It. 


Fire  Gnat  Ckaafn  ami 
CoBscqaeaccs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  aaizoira 
Df  THS  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  William  R.  Mathews,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
of  Tucson.  Ariz,,  before  ttie  New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  as  Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex., 
on  June  26.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooaa, 
as  follows: 

PivK  Gasar  CKAicoa  and  Tkxix  Conscquknccs 

(Summary  of  address  by  WlUlam  B. 

Mathews) 

1.  I^>r  the  first  time  In  aU  history  the  world 
Is  limited  in  area  and  unrestricted  in  owner- 
ahlp.  There  are  no  great  uninhabited  areas 
to  develop  and  populate.  Every  Inch  of 
ground  and  the  fishing  grounds  are  now 
fenced  In  by  some  sovereignty. 

2.  The  population  of  the  world  is  Increas- 
ing 2  ^  times  as  fast  as  Ita  annual  average 
rate  of  Increase  In  the  century  1816-1914, 
from  10  miUion  a  year  to  2S  mUlion  a  year. 
Whereas  the  increase  of  181&-1014  could  be 
made  In  a  world  with  a  great  Western  Hem- 
isphere to  develop  and  populate  and  Africa 
and  Australia  to  tap  for  Increased  wealth, 
this  new  increase  has  one  limited  in  area  and 
restricted   in  ownership. 

3.  Man  has  met  this  situation  by  develop- 
ing the  big  cities  and  urban  areas.  In  1800 
there  was  not  a  single  city  of  1  million — 
now  there  are  42.  Life  in  the  big  cities  Is 
Intricately  Interdependent  with  the  life  of 
the  world.  Everything  the  people  of  the 
cities  use  must  be  brought  In  from  the  out- 
side.   Raw  materials  are  Just  as  Indlspea- 


sable  for  the  life  of  cities  as  food.  Shortages 
of  either  will  quickly  foment  political  acUon. 
because  life  and  death  are  at  stake,  and  be-'^ 
cause  of  the  numbers  of  people  involved, 
political  action  from  the  cities  becomes  much 
more  dominating  than  that  of  the  rural  areas. 
The  growth  of  the  cities  has  also  raised  a 
changing  morality  due  to  the  congestion  and 
Impersonal  relations  that  go  with  city  Ufe. 
Out  of  the  cities  will  come  the  principal 
political  movements  of  the  future,  represent- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  city  people  to  live. 

4.  The  growth  of  life  dvu-lng  the  181&-1914 
century,  when  the  population  of  the  world 
doubled,  was  made  in  a  world  of  relatively 
free  trade  and  unrestricted  emigration  and 
immigration.  As  a  result  this  century  was  a 
relatively  peaceful  one,  because  the  equilib- 
rium nature  seeks  constantly  to  adjust  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  world  and  its  means  of 
siutenanoe,  went  on  constantly  and  auto- 
matically. The  lack  of  barriers  permitted 
it  to  be  done  largely  unconsciously  and  auto- 
matically. Food  and  raw  materials  could 
fiow  to  where  people  were,  while  surplus 
f>eople  could  emigrate  to  places  of  deficien- 
cies. The  proximity  and  sovereignty  of  food 
and  raw  material  supplies  had  not  yet  been 
made  a  major  political  Issue.  As  a  result 
huge  populations  were  concentrated  in  small 
land  areas  in  Britain.  Europe.  India.  Japan, 
and  Indonesia. 

When,  after  World  War  I.  the  principle  of 
self-determination  was  used  to  Justify,  In  the 
name  of  freedom,  the  right  and  the  need  to 
raise  nationalistic  barriers  everywhere,  thia 
free  system  came  to  an  end.  The  rise  erf 
economic  natlonaUsm  marooned  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  In  crowded  areas  such  as 
BrlUln.  Europe.  IndU,  and  Japan,  and  stifled 
the  adjustment  of  that  equilibrium  that 
nature  consUntly  seeks  to  maintain  l>etween 
Ufe  and  Its  means  of  sustenance. 

Our  foreign  loans  during  the  1919-29 
period  helped  to  restore  equilibrium,  but 
when  they  came  to  an  end  in  1930.  trouble 
began  in  all  of  these  crowded  areas.  In  the 
tightest  places  like  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan,  that  lacked  the  l>enefit  of  colonies, 
troubte  develc^ied  on  a  militant  scale. 

Out  of  the  resulting  desperation  devel- 
oped World  War  II.  which  represented  a  blind 
groping  of  the  people  In  the  crowded  areas 
for  a  means  to  live. 

6.  ThU  situation  has  been  historically  af- 
fected by  the  fifth  great  change.  Modem 
land  and  air  transportation  have  made  pos- 
sible the  development  of  the  great,  inert  land 
mnnnfui  of  North  America.  Bussia  and  Siberia. 
China.  India,  Africa.  South  America,  and 
AustraUa.  As  a  result,  two  new  great  pow- 
ers, incomparably  stronger  than  any  of  the 
former  great  powers,  have  come  into  being. 
A  third  one.  China.  Is  slowly  emerging,  while 
In  the  distant  future  India  will  probably 
develop  as  another.  It  would  not  be  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility  to  see  a  large  part 
of  South  America  united  in  the  remote 
futtire. 

In  contrast  to  the  fact  that  since  the  time 
of  Caesar  there  had  been  Uttle  progress  in 
the  development  of  land  transportation,  sea- 
power  made  enormous  progress.  When  the 
Vikings  learned  to  use  the  keel  of  their 
•hips  as  a  means  of  tacking  against  adverss 
winds,  they  made  a  discovery  that  enabled 
ships  to  penetrate  into  all  parts  ot  the  world. 
The  rapid  improvement  in  sailing  ships  pro- 
vided the  instrument  of  power  that  made 
possible  the  growth  of.  first,  the  Spanish, 
then  the  Portuguese,  British.  Prench.  and 
Dutch  Empires. 

It  made  possible  the  growth  of  huge  popu- 
lations on  small  land  areas,  which  charac- 
terize Britain.  Prance.  Holland,  and  later 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy.  It  supplied  the 
equUibrium  of  power  and  the  development 
and  movement  of  the  means  of  sustenance 
that  nature  requires  to  sustain  life. 

Tlie  rise  at  economic  nationalism  and  Its 
mtiltiplicatlon  of  barriers  by  the  nuiny  new 
Independent  sovereignties  has  blighted  the 


roots  of  the  strength  of  these  former  great 
powers.  Now.  they  have  had  their  political 
power  reduced  to  a  subordinate  role  by  the 
rise  of  the  two  new  growing  giants  and  the 
emergence  of  a  third,  whose  political  power 
Is  rooted  in  whole  continents.  Only  by  the 
development  of  modern  land  and  air  trans- 
portation has  this  toeea  made  possible. 

These  new  political  powers  are  relatlvtfy 
Invulnerable  to  Invasion  or  blockade;  possess 
a  large  proportion  of  the  raw  materials  they 
need;  each  constitutes  a  large  free-trade 
area;  and  by  the  (M-ganlzation  of  their  huge 
populations  make  themselves  the  dominant 
powers  of  the  world.  The  five  former  great 
powers  cannot  meet  auch  a  revolutionary 
change  In  the  soiurce  of  their  strength  of 
modem  political  power.  The  decline  erf 
their  power  in  their  colonial  areas  leaves 
a  void  into  which  these  new  great  powers 
are  pushing  their  influence. 

TRX    CONSKQUENCXS 

The  worldwide  scope  of  American  activity 
dramatizes  how  we  are  already  being  com- 
pelled by  the  forces  of  Nature  to  cast  our 
weight  Into  the  balance  that  nature  seeks 
constantly  to  maintain.  If  we  use  oxu*  powo- 
wisely  we  can  confer  great  blessings  on  the 
world,  while  if  we  use  it  Incompetently,  we 
will  make  ourselves  known  as  a  scourge. 

Foreign  aid  will  have  to  continue  indefii- 
nltely  on  a  scale  ample  enough  to  stimulate 
initiative,  but  not  too  much  to  deter  sdf- 
help  of  those  who  receive  it.  If  it  is  to  be 
reduced  drastically,  tariff  and  Inunigratlon 
barriers  miist  be  lowered  by  the  Dnlted 
States  so  as  to  permit  those  who  buy  from 
us  to  pay  for  what  they  buy  either  In  goods 
or  people.  Unless  we  develop  a  system  of 
general  free  trade  and  movement  of  peoples 
to  permit  the  abundance  of  the  world  to 
flow  where  the  people  are,  or  the  people  to 
go  where  abundance  exists,  we  cannot  have 
peace. 

The  correct  solutltm  would  be  to  offer  re- 
ciprocal free  trade  and  common  citiiseushlp 
to  all  NATO  countries. 

Since  that  bite  U  too  big  politically  to  be 
digested  in  one  swallow,  I  stiggest  that  the 
4  countries  with  a  conunon  language,  cul- 
ture and  ideals — ^Australia,  Britain,  Canada, 
and  the  United  Spates — set  up  a  customs 
and  immigration  union  of  common  citiaen- 
ship  and  free  trade.  If  this  Is  successful 
other  countries  such  as  the  Netherlands. 
Prance.  Germany,  and  Belgium  should  be 
added,  if  they  wish. 

The  chances  are  that  the  people  of  none 
of  these  ooiintries  would  permit  their  gov- 
ernments to  do  this.  But  I  venttire  the  pre- 
diction that  within  20  years,  many  of  you 
here  will  see  a  ctistoms  and  inunigratlon 
union  with  common  citizenship  with  Britain 
come  suddenly,  almost  overnight,  as  a  life 
and  death  matter  In  the  common  defense  of 
our  common  culture. 

If  we  follow  our  policy  of  more  and  more 
protectionism  and  economic  nationalism,  we 
must  exi>ect  others  to  do  likewise.  If  we  fail 
to  develop  a  trade-not-ald  policy  the  conse- 
quences can  be  foreseen. 

American  taxpayers  will  grow  tired  of  giv- 
ing foreign  aid  and  shut  it  off  as  was  done 
in  1930. 

White  hot  political  programs  will  develop 
in  the  ci-owded  areas  Just  as  happened '^be- 
fore. Some  incident  will  aet  off  the  explo- 
sion. Resulting  war  and  revolution  will  re- 
solve Itself  in  a  struggle  between  the  two 
giants.  America  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
will  end  in  a  stalemate  of  exhaustion.  To 
fight  It,  we  will  have  to  transform  ourselves 
into  a  regimented  state.  Exhaustion  and 
lack  of  victory  will  leave  our  people  bitter 
and  bewildered,  looldng  for  someone  to 
blame..  In  such  circumstances  a  bloody 
revolution  could  develop  here  at  home. 

Having  rejected  the  road  to  freedom,  we 
would  be  imwlttingly  pressed  by  necessity 
to  build  the  poUtlcal  institutions  to  sup- 
port our  poeltiea.    Out  of  this  wlU  come 
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•a  Amcrlean  empire,  becaxiae  tbe  life  of  the 
world  vilJ  reqiilre  It. 

Already  the  outlines  of  two  great  emfrires 
•re  emerging  to  give  one  kind  of  an  answer 
to  bow  Nature  can  be  counted  upon  con- 
stantly to  seek  an  equilibrium  between  tbe 
life  of  tbe  world  and  Its  means  of  sustenance. 
Tbey  reflect  tbe  failure  to  liTe  up  to  tbe 
needs  of  a  world  of  politically  free  societies. 

Altbougb  tbe  odds  are  overwhelmingly 
against  tbe  success  of  tbe  free  way.  I  favor 
It.  We  will  be  false  to  our  posterity  if  we 
•re  unwilling  to  take  tbe  risks,  obligations 
•nd  insecurities  of  freedom,  rather  than  trap 
ourselves  In  that  philosophy  of  protection- 
ism and  security  in  which  all  dictatorships 
•nd  totalitarian  countries  take  root  and 
grow. 


Trip-Uatinc  Bill,  H.  R.  3203,  It  Farored 
bj  Secretaries,  CMumtaoBers,  and 
Boards  of  AfricBhwe  Thronfiiovt  tite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HONi  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mw  jmsrr 

DV  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPEESENTArlviCS 
Fridav.  June  19,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  in  receipt  of  telegrams  from  State 
aecretfiiries.  State  commissioners,  and 
iState  boards  of  agriculture  from  all  over 
the  Nation,  expressing  their  favorable 
attitxide  to  the  trip-leasing  bin.  H.  R. 
3203. 

This  expression  of  opinion  from  men 
who  are  experienced  and  know  the  nec- 
essity for  adequate  transportation  if  the 
products  of  the  farm  are  to  reach  con- 
<umers  in  good  condition,  and,  the  im- 
portant part  of  trip  leasing  in  moving 
crops  to  market  speedily  and  at  reason- 
able cost,  is  very  encouraging.  It  s^ows 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  acted  wisely  and  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  include  some  of  the  telegrams  re- 
ceived as  part  of  my  remarks.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Hon.  CwaiT.Ks  A.  Wglvebtow. 

CItairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  Office  Buiid- 
ing,  Washington.  D.  C: 
R.  R.  3203  Is  to  be  considered  by  your  com- 
irittee  within  the  near  future.  On  behalf  of 
agriculture  Interests  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
tmma.  I  desire  to  state  that  this  legislation 
bas  our  wholehearted  support  and  we  wish 
to  endorse  the  statement  In  support  of  this 
legislation  made  to  your  committee  by  the 
chairman  of  transportation  committee.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Commissioners,  Secre- 
taries and  Directors  of  Agrlcultxire.  Trip 
leasing  of  vehicles  to  carriers  has  greatly 
1>eneflted  tbe  farmers  of  this  State  and  we 
Teel  that  this  practice  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  without  Interference  from  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

Pkamk  If.  SrrwArr, 
Coynmissioner ,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries.  Mont- 
gomery. Ala. 

Ann.  6.  1853. 

HOOL    CnUOMB    WOLVBRTMr, 

Mou»e  o/  Bepresentatipes,   Washington, 
D.  C: 
X  heartily  endorse  statement  to  be  pre- 
oentcd  to  your  committee  In  behalf  <tf  H.  B. 


S203  I  y  J.  Roy  Jones.  cb»lrman,  transporta- 
tion o  )mmittee.  National  Association  of  Cozn- 
mlssigners  of  Agriculture. 

Paul.  H.  Iffn.i.n. 
Chief   Inspector,  Arkanttu   State 
Plant  Board. 


Hon. 


W« 

H.  R 

mittek 

statex  lents 

transi  tortation 
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Taixahassiz,  Ft*.,  April  7, 1953. 
Cbaklxs  Wolve«tow, 
alpuse    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C: 
Respectfully  urge  enactment  of  H.  R.  3203. 
Hon.    J.  Roy   Jones   will    present   orally   the 
views  of  southern  commissioners  of  agricul- 
ture <n  this  Important  subject.    More  than 
one-bfilf  of  Florida's  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  tr  insported  to  market  by  exempt  truck, 
•nd    ( iiscontlnuance   of   trip   leasing   would 
have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  Industry. 

Nathan  Mato, 
Commissioner    of    Agriculture   of 
Florida. 

Batom  Roccx.  La..  April  6.  1953. 

Hon.  pRAkLKS   WOLVXSTON, 

lintse  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign     Commerce.     House     Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 
are  grateful   to   you  for  introducing 
1203.    We  trust  that  you  and  your  corn- 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
that  will  be  submitted  by  our 
committee  from  tbe  National 
of  Conunissloners  of  Agriculture, 
amendment  Is  passed,  it  will  give  us 
authority  to  fully  utilize  the  transporta- 
acilities  we  have  at  hand  in  moving 
produce  to  markets  at  a  reasonable 
transportation  cost. 

Davk  L.  Pxasce, 
Commissioner,     Louisiana     Depart- 
wtent  of  Agriculture  of  Louisiana. 

Fkawkvost,  KY.,  April  f,  19S3. 

J.  Rot^   JOWTS, 

dipmmissioner  of  Agriculture, 

Columbia,  S.  S.: 
In  toe  Interest  of  agriculture  I  am  In  favor 
of  th<  statement  to  be  made  by  tbe  transpor- 
tatioi    committee  AjhII  32  on  trip  leasing. 
Tou  Ifave  my  endorsement  on  the  statement. 

Bnf  8.  AoAics. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Ken* 
tuckf  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Jacksow,  Una..  AprU  S.  1953. 
Mr.  ^aklss  a.  WoLvsarow. 

Cfuiinfum,  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C: 
WelendcR-se  H.  R.  S303  and  oonenr  100  per- 
cent lb  testimony  of  J.  Boy  Jones,  chairman, 
tnms]  Kjrtation  oommittee  of  our  association. 

Si  CoKLxr, 
Commissioner,    Mississippi    Depart- 
t  of  Agriculture. 


The 


SpinfGfTXLO,  111.,  April  7, 1953. 
Honorable  Chaslxs  WoLvxaToif, 
Biause  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C.r 
Urg^  support  of  H.  B.  3203.     This  leasing 
of  tru  cks  important  to  food  producers,  han- 
dlers, and  consumers  alike. 

dmxicAN  J.  Stanaxo. 
XHrector,  Illinois  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Apul  t.  1953. 
Cougifessman  C^aMOLaa  Woltbttom  . 
Opnfrress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C-* 
Ttafasportatlon    oosta    for    moving    farm 
produ;;ts  points  of  production  to  points  of 
ooosunption  mvist  be  held  at  •  minimum, 
lilkew  se  lowest  possible  costs  of  moving  s\ip- 
pUes    bo  agricultural  areas  must  be  main- 
talnec  .    H.  B.  3303  helpful.    Urge  its  passsge 
•nd  ivll  support  statement  of  J.  Boy  Jonta, 


eommlaaioner  of  agrlcalture  of  South  Caro* 
Una.  1 

Dow  IfcDOWKLL.  ,f 

Director,    Wisconsin   State   Depart-  • 
«tent  of  Agriculture. 

Ai«n.  7,  1953. 
Hon.  J.  Rot  Joma, 

Commissioner     of  .  Agriculture,     Wada 
Hampton  Office  Building,  Fost  Office 
Box  1090,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Dkak  Commissioneb  Jonxs:  I  have  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  Chakles  WoLvzxToif,  chair- 
man of  tbe  House  Committee  on  Interstat* 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  follows: 

"Urge  support  of  H.  R.  3203.     Farmers  and 
con&\uners  both  need  this  protection." 

If  I  can  be  ot  further  assistance,  do  not 
hesitate  to  advise  me.    This  matter  is  im- 
portant and  needs  tbe  prompt  attention  of 
all  parties  concerned. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Fed  J.  Muiiu, 

Commissioner. 

Armn.  8.  1053. 
Mr.  J.  Rot  Jonxs, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

Post  Office  Box  1080,  Columbia.  S.  C. 
DeaxRot:  •  •  •  In  tbe  meantime,  as  time 
is  very  short  when  you  need  this  answer.  I 
am  going  to  give  you  power  of  attorney  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  before  the  committee. 
Very  truly  yours.  ' 

OXOaOX  O.  fiCBWKIS, 

Director,  Division  of  Plant  Industry, 

AraxL  8.  1953. 
Mr.  Chaxles  Wolvexton, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture 
endorses  and  supports  H.  R.  3203.    We  believe 
the   enactment  of  this   bill   is  essential   to 
efflclent  and  eoonomical  functioning  of  our 
modem  marketing  process.     The  curtailment 
or  abolishment  of  the  practice  of  trip  leasing 
would  hamper  and  curtail  distribution,  re- 
sulting In   decreased   production   and   con- 
sumption and  Increased  transportation  rates 
and  costs.    We  believe  H.  R.  3203  la  essential 
to  tbe  best  interest  of  Virginia  agriculture. 
Paxkx  C.  Bkinklxt. 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  Chaxlxs  Wolvxbtok.  ^ 

United  States  House  of  Repreeentativet^ 
Washington.  D.  C.: 
I  concur   In   views  and   testimony  to  be 
given  before  your  committee  by  J.  Roy  Jonee 
pertaining  to  H.  R.  S908.    Important  to  agri- 
culture that  this  bill 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Anm.  e,  1953. 
Jir.  Chaxlm  a.  WoLvssToir. 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  om 

Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wmshington, 

D.  C: 

We  ask  tli^t  you  do  all  you  can  to  pass 

H.  R.  S203  and  8.  936.    It  to  very  Important 

to  agrtculture. 

Utas  Staxx  Depaxtuxnt  or  Acaicvx<- 

TtnBC, 

Aumr  K.  Baston.  Commissioner. 

AFsn.  9,  19S3. 

Mr.  CRAXI.E8   A.  WOLVKXTON, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  D.  C: 
Endorse  statement  for  National  Association 
of  Commissioners.  Secretaries,  and  Directors 
of  Agriculture  Transportation  Committee  as 
jvesented  by  J.  Roy  Jones,  chairman.  Cause 
of  agriculture  and  transportation  of  its  prod- 
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nets  wHI  be  served  by  the  passage  of  H.  R. 

3208. 

Mtxon  W.  Clakx, 
Commissioner,  Minnesota  State  De- 
partment  of    Agriculture,    Dairy, 
and  Food. 

Hon.  Chaxlxs  Wolvcktoit, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C: 
After  giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
statement  prepared  for  presentation  to  your 
committee  regarding  H.  R.  8203  by  Hon.  J. 
Roy  Jones,  chairman,  transportation  com- 
mittee. National  Association  of  Commission- 
ers, Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture, 
I  want  your  committee  to  know  that  It  has 
my  unqualifled  endorsement  and  that  I  urge 
your  favorable  consideration  of  this  signifi- 
cant statement. 

D.  T.  Ballentink. 

Apxn.  9,  1953. 
Ctudrnum  Chaxlxs  A.  Wolvexton, 

House  Committee  os   Interstate  and 
Foreign     Commerce,      Washington, 
D.  C: 
The    loss    of    trip    leasing    will    seriously 
handicap    Tennessee    in    tbe    marketing    of 
agricultural  products.    With  increased  pro- 
duction and  declining  prices,  additional  costs 
would  throw  prohibitive  burden  on  agricul- 
tnre.    We  urgently  support  H.  R.  S203. 

BT7rOXO   EUJNGTON, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

AFxn.  14,  1953. 
Mr.  Chaxixs  Wolvxston, 

Chairman,    Committee   on    Interstate 
and    Foreign    Commerce,    House    of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C: 
At  a  metting  AprU  8  in  Boston.  Mass..  the 
Northeastern  Association  of  Commissioners, 
Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agrlcultiu-e  in- 
structed me  as  secretary  of  the  group  to  in- 
form your  conunittee  of  their  support  for 
H.  R.  3303  allowing  flexible  use  of  motor  car- 
riers and  compensation  for  their  use.    This 
la  slnUlar  to  action  taken  by  tbe  national  as- 
sociation in  Sesttle.  Wash..  1952. 

PXKLXT  I.  Fills. 

gecretmrg.  Northeastern  Association 
of  Commissioners, ^cretaries,  and 
Directors  of  AgsitKuture. 

Aran.  10,  1953. 
Hie  Honorable  Chaxlxs  Wolvxkton, 

CAsirmsn.   Committee  on   Interstate 
and   Foreign   Commerce,   House   of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbax  M.  Wolvexton:  As  a  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commissioners.  See- 
rctartes,  and  Dtrsetors  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
much  Interested  in  tbe  bill  which  you  intro- 
duced on  February  18.  1953.  being  H.  R.  S20S. 
Our  association  and  aU  of  agriculture  Is 
keenly  interested  in  the  practice  of  trip  leas- 
ing liy  farm  product  haulers  Inasmuch  as 
this  practice  trip  made   available   to  agri- 
eulture    a    flexible    transportation    system. 
Were  trip  leasing  to  be  abolished  or  Impaired. 
It  is  our  belief  that  a  very  great  hardship 
would  be  placed  on  agriculture  with  respect 
to  tbe  avaUablllty  of  immediate,  fast,  and 
eoonomical  transportatioa. 

Mr.  J.  Boy  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture of  tbe  State  of  South  Carolina,  who 
te  chairman  of  the  transportation  commit- 
tee of  tbe  National  Association  of  Oommls- 
slonera.  Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agrl- 
cultore.  will  appear  before  your  committee 
on  behalf  of  our  association  in  sum>art  oC 
tbe  bllL  As  a  member  of  tbe  association. 
I  )oin  in  supporting  tbe  purposes  of  this  bill 
and  subscribe  to  the  representations  to  be 
waaOm  before  your  oommittee  by  Oommls- 
ftener  Jones. 
ti  Very  sincerely  yours, 

X.  L-Fnoeoar. 
Director,  Department  of  AgricuUurd, 


Atlanta,  Oa.,  April  14,  1953. 
Hon.  J.  Rot  Jones, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

Columbia,  S.  C.T 
Following  wire  sent  to  Hon.  Chaxles  Wot- 
vexton  today.  Statement  will  be  presented. 
to  your  committee  April  22  by  Hon.  J.  Roy 
Jones,  commissioner  of  agriculture.  South 
Carolina  with  reference  H.  R.  3203.  We  go 
on  record  endorsing  this  statement  that  will 
be  presented  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Tom  Lindex, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Georgia 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Oklahoma  Crrr,  April  10,  1953. 
Mr.  Chaxles  Wolvebton, 

Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
I  endorse  the  statement  to  be  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  Roy  Jones,  conunissioner  of  agri- 
cultiire  of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  your 
transportation  committee,  southern  associa- 
tion of  commissioners,  secretaries,  and  di- 
rectors of  agriculture,  before  your  commit- 
tee on  April  22. 

HaXOLO    HUTTON, 

President,  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


AntiL  13,  1958. 
Tlie  Honorable  Chaxlxs  A.  Wolvexton, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Strongly   support   tbe   statements   which 
win  be  presented  by  the  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  commissioners,  secretaries  and 
directors  of  agriculture  regarding  H.  R.  3203, 
and  urge  immediate  consideration. 

Svxisx  N.  Omdahl, 
Chairman,  Executive  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Secretaries,  and  Direc- 
tors of  Agriculture. 


AFxn.  IS,  1953. 
Hon.  Chaxles  Wolvxktom, 

United  States  House  of  RepresenUtives, 

Washington,  D,  C: 

I  wish  to  endorse  statement  before  your 

committee  of  J.  Roy  Jones,  commissioner  of 

agriculture  of  South  Carolina  In  support  of 

H.  R.  3203. 

Stanlxt  O.  Jmo, 
Commissioner    of    Agriculture    for 
Vermont. 


Chaxlxston,  W.  Va..  AprU  10. 1953. 
Hon.  Chaxlxs  Wolvexton,    . 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C* 
If  I.  C.  C.  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-43  is  sustained 
or  S.  2362  enacted  into  law.  dairy,  ranch, 
orchard,  and  farm  products  will  suffer  sub- 
stantial and  serious  damage.  Dlstributioa 
wUl  be  restricted  and  production  wUl  be  cur- 
tailed. Without  doubt  many  products  of 
secondary  grade  will  never  leave  tbe  farm. 
Both  consumer  and  producer  will  suffer.  I. 
therefore,  recommend  and  urge  the  passage 
ot  H.  B.3203. 

J.  B.  McLaucbluv. 
Commlsstoner  of  Agriculture,  State 
of  West  Virginia. 


Collmu  Paxx,  Md..  AprU  IS,  1953. 
J.  Bot  Jonxs, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

Columbia,  S.  C: 
Have  sent  to  Congressman  Wolvexton  fol- 
lowing message:   "Strongly  endorse  passage 
of  H.  B.  3203  as  a  measure  to  protect  agri- 
cultural Interest." 

Preeident.  VnitertUg  of  Marg'lmn*. 


Report  of  Sodal  aad  Economic  Relations 
to  Wyominf  State  Conference  of  tke 
Methodist  Chnrdi 


EXTENSION  OP  REBifARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  wtomino 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  of 
the  Board  of  Social  and  Economic  Rela- 
tions and  World  Peace  to  the  Wyoming 
State  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  1953. 

This  report,  Mr.  President,  ably  ex- 
presses the  attitude  of  the  board  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  every  IndividuaL  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Social  and  Economic  Bela- 
tlons  of  tbe  Methodist  Church  has  been 
engaged  this  year  In  getting  Its  staff  organ- 
ized and  getting  ready  to  do  business.  As 
yet  there  has  been  no  contact  between  our 
conference  board  and  tbe  executive  secre- 
tary. As  a  conference  board  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  work  of  the  newly  elected 
executive  secretary. 

Our  conference  board  feels  tbat  tbe  gceat- 
est  single  issue  facing  us  in  this  field  is  the 
issue  as  to  whether  the  dignity  of  the  indl- 
rtdual  Is  to  be  maintained  in  our  own  coun- 
try. As  tbe  ImroedUte  Illustration  of  the 
•ntldemocratic  forces  that  are  at  work,  we 
Ctte  the  attack  against  Bishop  G.  Brtnniej 
Oznam  of  our  church. 

This  attack  was  based  upon  untruth,  mis- 
Interpretation  of  facts  and  almost  complete 
misrepresentation.  This  dishonesty  is  the 
Identical  device  used  by  the  radical  Marxian 
Soeallsts  and  by  tbe  Nazi  leaders  as  they 
came  to  power.  We  cannot  oppose  commu- 
nism suooessfuUy  If  we  ate  as  untruthful 
and  vicious  as  tbey  are. 

Tour  board  respectfully  suggests  that  each 
member  of  this  conference  and  of  tbe  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Wyoming  become  a  commit- 
tee of  one  to  see  tbat  tbe  dignity  and  tbe 
freedom  of  every  Individual  be  protected. 
Let  us  insist  upon  basically  honest  methods 
within  the  church  and  within  tbe  Qoyem- 
ment. 

Christian  eonvictlan  cannot  accept  •  state 
of  war,  either  bot  or  cold,  as  normal.  Peace 
is  in^jerative  if  we  are  to  find  means  to 
feed,  clothe,  heal,  and  evangelise  the  world. 
Peasimlsts  believe  peace  impossible.  Those 
whose  prosperity  is  aided  by  armament- 
caused  inflation  fear  peace  to  be  unprofit- 
able. Peace  can.  however,  divert  tbe  energies 
of  our  country  from  building  weapons  at 
destruction  to  creating  instrumentalities  for 
better  life.  Jesus'  teadilngs  about  recon- 
ciliation, forgiveness,  larotlierbood,  love  of 
God  and  man,  provide  the  dynamic  hope 
that  peace  can  be  achtered  imdcr  His  spirit- 
ual toadership. 

A  nation  tbat  spends  blUlons  for  atom 
kombs  and  death  to  only  pennies  for  people 
and  peace  must  stand  before  the  Judgment 
seat  of  a  righteous  Ood. 

A&  always  we  stand  behind  every  con- 
structtve  effort  to  end  tbe  great  burden 
that  war  and  preparaUon  for  war  has  pUoefl 
upcm  us.  In  this  regard  we  mentloa  Presi- 
dent Bisenbo«er%  April  18  appeal  for  wofU 
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dlsMinament  •nforoed  and  inspectad  by  th« 
United  Nations. 

We  note  ttuit  a  eoneurrent  resolution 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  by  33  Sena- 
tors. This  resolution  Is  a  plea  that  the 
President  begin  at  once  to  work  out  plans 
for  world  dLsarmament  under  safeguards 
which  would  guarantee  security  for  all 
nations,  and  also  recommends  a  study  of 
the  U.  N.  Charter,  to  determine  whether  it 
ahould  be  changed  to  become  more  effec- 
tive  for  this  purpose  of  supervising  a  pro- 
gram of  progressive  disarmament. 

We  recommend  that  members  of  this  con- 
ference inform  themselves  about  this  and 
other  programs  looking  toward  peace,  and 
express  to  their  representatires  In  Congreaa 
their  views. 

We  must  begin  somewhere  to  lessen  the 
feeling  that  war  is  coming  and  that  arma- 
ment burdens  are  with  us  forever.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  place  we  could  start. 

BespectfiUly  submitted. 

CUAMUU  A.  IfOWLBir. 

CHairnum. 
Vnanlmoiisly    adopted    by   the    Wyoming 
State  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
June  6,  1953.  at  Douglas,  Wyo. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OV  mW  BAMF«HIIB 

nr  THB  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  8TATBB 
Monday,  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  In  the 
Rkcorb  correspondence  I  have  had  with 
the  Siirgeon  General  concerning  infec-> 
tious  hepatitis,  otherwise  known  as 
Jaundice,  and  a  search  for  the  answer  to 
this  disease. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recobb,  as  follows: 

Jum  15,  1953. 
IfaJ.  Oen.  Osoaoc  X.  AaMsraoitQ, 

The  Surgeon  Geneml,  Department  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DCAK  OENnux,  AaxsmoNo:  It  was  on  No- 
vember 6,  idsa,  that  I  first  wrote  to  you.  re- 
questing that  a  clinical  program  to  evaluate 
the  Lincoln  bacteriophage  lysates  in  treating 
lnfectio\u  hepatitis  be  initiated  through 
your  office. 

To  date,  no  such  program  has  been  put 
Into  effect,  although  the  last  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  you  was  more  than  2  months 
ago,  March  23.  1953,  in  which  you  advised 
that  your  staff  was  assembling  material  for 
presentation  to  the  Armed  Forces  Epidemio- 
logical Board  in  April  for  their  recommen- 
dations. 

In  view  of  the  reports  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving concerning  the  outbreaks  of  jaundice 
among  the  Armed  Forces,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  epidemics  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  appreciate  the  delay  that 
baa  ensued  since  the  matter  was  first  pre- 
sented to  you. 

A  clinical  program  In  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  where,  I  understand,  there  are 
many  cases  of  Infectious  hepatitis,  could  be 
Initiated  with  no  difficulty.  The  therapy  is 
almple  to  administer. 

If  the  Department  of  the  Army  falls  to 
earry  out  such  a  simple  program,  and  this 
therapy  la  later  recognized  to  be  efficacious 
In  the  treatment  of  Infectious  hepatitis,  I 
fert  that  such  a  c<»idltion  would  warrant  a 
thorough  Inquiry  into  other  fields  of  taUure, 


Certifnly 
our 

earliest 
wide 
war 


lart  of  governmental  agencies,  to  give 
>lems  the  immediate  and  effective 
attention  that  they  deserve. 

we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make 
Nation    as    strong    as    possible,    at    the 
possible  date,  in  view  of  the  world- 
threat  that  Is  ever  present  In  all-out 
wit  h  a  powerful  enemy. 
^ry  truly  yours, 

Chaklks  W.  Tobkt. 
United  State*  Senator. 


Tbe  Straitjacket  of  Fear 


I  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HiN.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MEW  TOBX 

Of  TH$  senate  of  the  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mt.JlehmaN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 

subject  The  Straitjacket  of  Fear, 

I  delivered  on  Saturday  evening, 

:0,  1953,  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson 

er  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

being  no  objection,  the  address 

o^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

f  oUows : 
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New  York  City  to  Milwaukee  Is  al- 

thousand  miles,  one-third  the  way 

our  country,   but   between   our   two 

cf  ties  and  between  our  two  States  there 

bond   not   of   proximity   but   of 
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Wise  [>nsln  and  New  York  have  always  been 

associi^ted  in  the  forward  march  of  ideas  In 

in  tbe  development  of  those 

programs  of  social  progress  which  now 

up  and  buttress  the  American  way  of 
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State  there  was  founded  a  great 
and  social  tradition  caUed  progres- 
which,  through  the  first  third  of  this 
lodged,    somewhat    uncomfortably, 
the    framework   of   the    Republican 
In  New  York  State  that  same  spirit 
Its  home  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
,  the  free  and  forward-looking  spirits 
your  State  and  mine  are  gathered  In 
the  same   party,   the   Democratic 
Under  that  party's  banner,  together, 
for  the  principles  of  progress  and 
of  freedom, 
assembled  here  tonight,  and  those  as- 
wlth  you  In  the  Democratic  Party 
are  the  true  heirs  of  the  pro- 
tradltlon  and  of  the  Wisconsin  Idea, 
enriched,  also,  by  the  legacy  of  lib- 
handed    down    during    the   present 
by  those  great  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
Party — Woodrow  Wilson.  Franklin  D. 

,  and  Harry  S.  Trunuin. 

in  New  York,  have  been  g.'catly  en- 

by  the  regeneration  of  the  Demo- 

E»arty  In  yoxir  State.     We  have  been 

by  the  example  you  have  set  of 

vigor,  of  enthusiasm  undlnuned  by 

of    young    and    brilliant    leadership 

by  such  brilliant  and  outstand- 

as  Jim  Doyle,  Tom  Palrchlld,  Henry 

Bill  Proxmire.  Carl  Thompson,  Con- 

Zablocki.  and   yow   toastmaster. 

Oaylord  Nelson.    Yours  is  the  party 

;h  and  stvely  you  shall,  in  time,  be 

by  the  people  with  the  responsl- 

publle  office. 

ire  not  discouraged  by  the  pclltlcal 

of  the  forces  of  reaction   In  this 

In  my  own  State,  or  in  the  Nation. 

In  this  room,  and  those  associated 

represent  the  true  spirit  of  Wls- 

Its  past  and  its  future.    You  repre- 

Wiaoooaln  spirit,  unlike  those  who. 
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by  their  trticulence  and  malevolence,  glva  th« 
lie  to  Wisconsin's  fair  name.  ^ 

Let  me  look  backward  and  conjure  up  th*' 
names  of  the  giants  of  the  recent  past,  of 
your    State    and    mine.     You    had    your    La 
Follettes,   senior   and   junior,   and   John   J. 
Blaine. 

We  in  New  York  had  our  Bob  Wagner,  our 
Al  South,  and  the  greatest  of  them  all.  our — 
and  your — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

All  these  men.  of  the  Badger  State  and  at 
the  Empire  State,  coming  variously  from  the 
land  of  lakes  and  sidewalks  of  New  York, 
were  of  one  mind  In  believing  in  the  people. 
In  the  people's  wisdom,  in  the  people's  right 
to  freedom.  They  believed  in  the  concept  of 
what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  caUed  the  free 
marketplace  of  ideas.  They  believed  in  that 
"fearless  winnowing  and  sifting  of  the  truth" 
so  eloquently  set  forth  at  the  entrance  to 
your  great  State  university. 

They  were  for  all  the  people  and  against 
what  old  Bob  La  Follette  first  called  the 
forces  of  special  privilege.  They  believed 
that  Government  was  Instituted  among  men 
to  preserve  freedom  for  all.  to  promote  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  all,  and.  in  so  do- 
ing, to  protect  the  underprivileged  weak 
against  the  predatory  strong,  to  speak  for 
the  inarticulate  majority  In  opposition  to 
the  privileged  and  predatory  minority. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  spirit  of  jrour 
State  and  of  mine,  of  its  chosen  leaders  and 
fighters  for  the  people's  rights,  was  kindred. 
Both  our  States  were  exposed  to  kindred  in- 
fluences •  •  •  the  influences  of  new  ideas 
from  the  old  world,  brought.  In  part,  by 
freedom -seeking  pioneers  from  across  the 
seas,  by  Immigrants  who  were  fleeing  op- 
pression and  persecution  and  who  cante  hera 
to  help  build  a  better  world. 

Wisconsin  received  one  of  its  great  In- 
fluxes of  Immigration  from  Germany  and 
Central  Europe  after  the  revolutiona  of  1848. 

I  have  a  personal  gratitude  for  this  par- 
tlcular  stream  of  Immigration,  since  It 
brought  my  own  family  to  America.  My 
father  and  his  brothers  fled  Germany  to 
escape  the  dark  night  of  t3rranny  which  set- 
tled over  that  land  following  the  unsuc- 
cessful uprisings  of  1848.  My  father  and 
uncles  settled  in  Alsbama  and.  later.  In  New 
York.  They  might  just  as  well  have  come 
to  Wisconsin,  instead.  The  fleroe  love  of 
liberty  they  brought  from  across  the  seas, 
and  the  dreams  they  had  dreamed  of  free- 
dom In  America  are  my  personal  legacy. 
They  still  contribute  to  my  motives  in  fight- 
ing against  the  forces  of  reaction  and  repres- 
sion which  confront  us  today  In  this  coun- 
try, as  they  confronted  our  ancestors  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  as  they  confronted  the  found- 
ers of  this  country  two  centuries  ago. 

It  Is  about  these  forces  that  I  would  speak 
to  you  today.  They  are  on  the  march,  make 
no  mistake  about  It.  not  only  in  Wisconsin, 
but  in  New  York,  in  Washington,  and  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

They  have  misinterpreted  the  mandate  of 
the  last  election  to  be  one  of  license  for  all 
the  designs  they  have  contrived  and  har- 
bored over  tbe  past  20  years  when  they  ha4l 
but  a  limited  voice  in  Washington. 

They  are  out  to  strip  this  Nation  of  Its 
publicly-owned  natural  reaources.  Starting 
with  the  oil-rich  lands  underneath  the  open 
sea,  moving  to  the  waters  of  our  great  rivers 
and  waterfalls,  they  are  now  greedily  eyeing 
the  great  stands  of  timber  in  our  national 
parks  and  forests  and  the  vast  mineral  and 
grazing  lands  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 

These  selfish  elements  In  our  natloruil  life 
are  determined  to  revise  tbe  tax  structure 
to  give  special  favor  to  the  rich  and  to  load 
the  mala  burden  on  the  middle  classes  and 
the  poor. 

They  seek  to  return,  in  social  legislation, 
to  the  days  of  the  poorhouse  and  the  orphan 
asylum,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  dole  for  the 
aged,  in  place  of  sound  and  self-respecting 
social  welfare  systems  and  old-age  Insurance. 
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Under  the  banner  of  State's  rights,  they 
want  to  deprive  the  National  Government  of 
its  authority  to  promote  fair  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  fair  Interstate  commerce,  fair 
trade  In  food  and  drugs,  and  fair  rates  for 
electric   power  and  natural   gas. 

These  reactionary  forces  want  to  destroy 
the  redjwocal  trade  agreements  program, 
and  return  to  tbe  days  and  ways  of  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  legislation.  They  want  to  raise 
tariff  barriers  and  keep  foreign  goods  out  of 
the  American  market.  At  the  same  Ume  they 
Insist  that  we  diminish  or  cut  off  altogether 
our  economic  aid  to  our  allies. 

All  these  policies,  added  up,  mean  depres- 
sion at  home  and  economic  chaos  abroad. 
This  Is  what  the  Kremlin  is  now  waiting  for. 
This  U  our  greatest  danger,  and  Moscow's 
greatest  opportunity.  Of  this,  the  evU  men 
In  Moscow  are  well  aware.  All  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  bases 
tta  plans  on  this  prospect. 

Will  we  faU  m  with  this  simple  Soviet 
scheme?  I  hope  and  pray  not.  The  danger 
from  the  Soviet  aggressors  abroad  U  very 
great— possibly  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been — 
make  no  mUtake  about  that.  We  must  keep 
ourselves  and  our  allies  strong  mlUtarUy  and 
spiritually. 

But  of  all  this,  most  of  our  people  seem 
blissfully  unaware.  Instead,  they  spend  their 
fears  exclusively  upon  the  poasible  plots  and 
conspiracies  of  home-grown  Communists  and 
former  Communists  and  of  fellow  travelers 
and  former  fellow  travelers  whose  mental 
twlBts  and  tvims,  however  evU  or  misguided, 
will  have  far  less  effect  on  the  real  dangers 
and  possibilities  of  disaster  than  those  which 
Buiely  threaten  us  by  Soviet  aggressors  and 
endanger  the  unity  of  the  free  world. 

This  situation  contains  the  central  crisis 
of  the  present  day.  If  we  could  convey  these 
truths  to  the  people,  the  perspecUve  which 
seems,  for  tbe  moment,  to  hav ;  deserted  our 
country  would  return  and  the  aimless  hys- 
teria which  seems  to  have  ua  In  its  grip  would 
be  dissipated. 

I  do  not  impute  any  evil  motives  to  those 
who  desire  nosUlglcally  to  return  to  the  good 
old  days  of  McKlnley  and  CooUdge,  when  Gov- 
ernment was  small  and  business  all-power- 
ful, when  taxes  were  low  and  profits  were 
high,  when  labor  was  weak  and  management 
was  ruthless,  when  wages  and  farm  prices 
were  low.  and  there  waa  Uttle  oonc«Ta  for 
the  aged,  the  handicapped,  or  the  weak. 

But  in  their  efforts  to  turn  back  time's  Ir- 
leslsUble  march,  these  backward-looking 
forces  have  joined  ranks  with  other  less 
nostalgic  elements  whoee  concern  Is  less  with 
eur  social  and  economic  laws  than  with  per- 
sonal and  political  power.  These  latter  are 
Tinscrupulous  forces  who  make  a  profession 
of  being  both  reactionary  and  antl-Oommu- 
nlst  in  order  to  obtain  the  beat  advantage  of 
both  worlds.  They  have  little  concern  for 
the  real  Communist  threat,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  adopt  the  evil  means  of  Conununlst 
strategy  in  order  to  gain  for  themselves  the 
privilege  of  power. 

The  forces  I  have  described  are  foUowers 
cf  the  doctrine  at  McCarthylsm. 

Of  these  forces  Senator  McCabtht  Is  un- 
doubtedly tbe  leader  and  frontrunner.  But 
of  this  group  only  a  handful  stand  in  tbe 
limelight;  the  greater  number  skulk  in  the 
ahadows — shadows  as  dark  as  evil  itself. 

But  Senator  McCastht  is,  as  Mr.  Mark  «th- 
rldge,  the  eminent  editor  of  the  LoulsvUle 
Times,  remarked  recently.  ~oiUy  an  archangel. 
not  the  devU  himself."  The  devil  In  this 
case  Is  not  a  single  Individual,  but  the  entire 
a|>lrit  of  evil  which  broods  over  our  land. 

The  essential  element  of  this  dark  spirit  la 
fear,  a  fear  that  rises  up  from  among  our 
people,  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  Insecurity  and 
anxiety.  This  fear  has  been  whipped  up  by 
tbe  vnserupulous  elements  In  our  own  coun- 
try into  a  hysteria,  into  a  panic  on  whose 
wings  MoCastbt  and  hla  foUowars  hopa  to 
fide  to  national  powar. 


If  we  can  overcome  this  fear,  we  will 
overoome  the  forces  of  darkness  here  at 
home,  as  we  wUl  surely  overcome  the  forces 
of  darkness  from  abroad.  Then  Senator 
McCartbt  and  his  cohorts  wUl  lose  their 
power;  they  will  cease  to  have  significance 
and  importance. 

This  Is  not  a  poiitieal  matter,  and  I  speak 
on  this  subject  in  a  nonpolltical  vein. 
What  political  judgment  Is  to  be  passed  on 
Senator  McCaxtht  must  be  passed  by  the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

But  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  as  for 
me.  I  shall  continue  to  fight,  as  long  as  I 
have  breath  and  energy,  against  all  the  evils 
o^  McCarthylsm,  and  against  the  spirit  of 
fear  which  he  and  his  associates  use  and 
Invoke.  I  will  not  be  Intimidated.  I  wUl 
not  be  swayed  from  my  course. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  McCarthy- 
Ism.  Let  us  analyze  the  characteristics  of 
those  who  blindly  follow  its  doctrine,  the  tell- 
tale marks  which  Identify  them — marks 
which,  by  no  great  coincidence,  are  also  those 
of  the  Communists: 

1.  They  use  and  abuse  the  constltutUmal 
protections  for  the  free  exchange  of  ideas, 
but  seek  to  deny  these  protections  to  all 
others. 

2.  They  Insist  that  they  and  they  alone 
possess  the  power  to  determine  what  Is  right 
for  everybody. 

3.  They  appeal  to  fear  and  passion,  never 
to  reason;  they  do  not  persuade,  they 
threaten. 

4.  They  understand  only  dictation  and 
domination,  never  cooperation  and  delibera- 
Uon. 

6.  They  are  completely  Intolerant  of  op- 
position or  deviation,  identifying  all  opposi- 
tion as  heresy,  which  they  would  stamp  out 
by  threat  and  terror. 

6.  They  use  and  jtistlfy  the  use  of  any 
means  to  achieve  their  particular  ends- 
ends  which  they  consider  absolute  and  un- 
challengeable. Without  scruple  or  compunc- 
tion they  ride  roxighshod  over  truth,  honor, 
dignity,  and  Integrity. 

7.  They  fear  and  distrust  new  or  foreign 
people  and  new  or  foreign  ideas;  they  believe 
in  Iron  curtains  and  isolation. 

8.  They  drape  themselves  In  the  doak  of 
patriotism,  but  cynically  destroy  the  aoul 
and  spirit  of  the  nation  whose  name  they  In- 
voke. 

9.  They  avow  respect  for  religion,  but 
stamp  ruthlessly  underfoot  all  standards  of 
morality;  they  threaten  to  subject  to  their 
Inquisitions  even  the  clergy  and  the  ministry. 

10.  They  are.  In  short,  the  arrogant  and 
toe  absolute,  who  sit  In  solemn  jiidgment  on 
the  loyalty  and  morality  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, all  unhumbled  by  the  sheer  effrontery 
of  such  a  usurpation  of  conscience  and  of 
God. 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  decalogue  of  their 
characteristics. 

This  Is  the  enemy  whom  you  and  all  of  us 
confront. 

The  dangers  wfak^  Ue  In  McCarthylsm  are 
manifold. 

It  threatens  the  rights,  the  dignity  and 
the  security  of  those  individuals  singled  out 
for  inquisition,  smear,  and  attacks; 

It  threatens  the  entire  structure  of  our 
civU  Uberties; 

It  threatens  the  ord«ly  processes  of  gov- 
ernment by  paralyzing  the  executive  branch, 
and  by  turning  the  leglslaUve  branch  into  a 
aeries  of  star  chambers,  with  unchecked 
power  of  destruction  over  the  lives  and  repu- 
tations  ol   countless   individuals; 

It  threatens  otir  national  character  by 
breaking  down  otir  habit  of  respect  for  the 
right  to  privacy  of  Individuals  in  regard  to 
their  personal  beUefs  and  assocUtlons; 

It  subjects  every  action  by  every  Govern- 
ment oAcial  to  the  frightful  test  of  "If  I 
do  this,  or  say  this,  or  propose  this,  or  ap- 
point such-and-such  an  Individual,  even 
though  acUon  was  baaed  on  facta  or  xea>- 


sonlng  completely  aound  at  the  time,  how 
vriU  I  answer  when  called  upon  to  explain, 
In  a  puMic  hearing,  years  later  by  those  who 
would  stifle  independence  of  thought  or  ac- 
tion." That  fear  inevitably  will  develop  a 
Government  of  weaklings  and  cowards. 

And,  finally,  It  subjects  our  foreign  policy 
to  unbearable  strain,  frightens  our  allies, 
and  degrades  our  national  prestige  and 
standing  abroad.  We  must  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  all  these  effects,  but  especial- 
ly about  those  which  involve  o\ir  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world — relations  which 
undertle  our  national  security  and  spell  out 
the  fate  of  all  mankind. 

Today  our  President  and  his  State  Depart- 
ment need  to  have  the  freest  possible  hand 
for  the  delicate  negotiations  which  must  be 
conducted.  Our  officials  must  be  completely 
free  to  negotiate,  subject  only  to  their  judg- 
ment of  what  the  Congress  wUl  approve,  and 
what  a  calm,  sober,  and  informed  public 
opinion  will  support. 

Such  conditions  have  been  made  absolute- 
ly impossible  by  the  hysterical  activities  of 
the  grand  Inqtiisitors.  Moreover,  the  very 
unity  of  the  free  world  is  being  threatened, 
and  oiir  standing  abroad  has  been  endan- 
gered not  only  by  tbe  antics  of  these  political 
vigilantes  but  also  by  the  actions  and  pro- 
nouncements of  otu-  Government,  under  the 
threats  and  proddlngs  of  these  Irresponsiblea 
In  Congress  and  elsewhere. 

Thus,  in  recent  days  we  have  heard  our 
Secretary  of  State  humbly  promise  not  to 
negotiate  any  further  reciprocal -trade  agree- 
ments during  the  coming  year. 

We  have  heard  him  promise  to  throw  over- 
board the  covenant  ot  human  rights,  which 
represents  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  tbe  codi- 
fication of  the  rights  of  man. 

We  have  heard  blm  promise  to  jettison 
the  Genocide  Convention,  that  historic  pact 
whi(^  brands  as  criminals  those  govern- 
ments which  practice  mass  murder  and  mass 
persecution  on  the  basis  of  nationality,  race, 
or  religion — practices  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  carrying  on  today  In  satellite  and  subject 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  have  seen  the  State  Department's  In- 
formation centers  abroad  engage  in  shame- 
ful book  burnings,  frantically  removing 
from  their  shelves  books  whose  authors  do 
not  happen  to  meet  the  criteria  laid  down  by 
the  little  man  from  Wisconsin  and  his  fellow 
travelers. 

How  shoddy  and  lacking  in  courage  these 
actions  have  been.  And  bow  glad  I  was,  my 
friends,  to  hear,  at  long  last,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  speak  out  against  these 
book  burnings,  theae  craven  surrenders  to 
threat   and   intimidation. 

I  wish  President  £isenhower  Oodq>eed  it 
he  has  charted  a  new  course  of  opposition 
to  these  threats  to  our  national  life.  He 
will  have  my  wholehearted  support.  I  pray 
that  he  will  suit  his  actions  to  his  words, 
and  give  us  at  long  last  the  leadership  we 
seek  in  offering  battle  to  the  forces  of  Igno- 
rance and  Inquisition. 

But  we  must  have  resolute  action,  and 
not  simply  words.  Tbe  administration,  and 
all  its  departments,  must  stand  firm  against 
tbe  inroads  and  dep>redations  of  the  irre- 
sponslbles.  the  forces  of  neo  Isolation,  or  fear, 
and  smear.  The  executive  departments  must 
be  requta^d  to  stand  up  to  these  forces  and 
not  yield  and  retreat  at  the  slightest  sign 
of  congressional  displeasure. 

In  this  matter  there  Is  no  middle  way. 
There  is  no  easy  answer  or  simple  escape. 
Our  oppoeltloQ  is  not.  In  fact,  a  pt^itlcal 
puty,  a  political  faction,  or  the  simple  fcvcea 
of  economic  and  social  reaction. 

What  confronts  us  is  part  of  all  of  tbesa 
and  much  more.  It  is  fear  we  fight,  and  this 
nameless  anxiety  and  insecurity  which  grlpa 
the  Inner  souls  of  many  of  our  people.  On 
this  heavy  tide.  McCarthylsm  floats  tree, 
looming  wickedly  before  us  and  threatenlnc 
dangerously  to  overwhelm  ua. 
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At  tbe  same  time  we  must  fight  the  on- 
rnshlng  forces  of  communism  which  are  loose 
In  the  world.  Against  these  two  forces,  both 
drawing  their  strength  from  the  same  factors, 
we  must  contend  with  all  our  might,  with 
all  our  resolution,  with  all  our  faith  and 
devotion. 

If  we  surrender,  we  deserve  to  go  under. 
But  I  know  that  Is  not  the  temper  of  this 
audience.  It  is  not  my  temper.  Etfectively 
to  oppose  these  forces,  we  must  oppose  them 
together.  We  must  not  allow  our  numbers 
to  shrink  or  our  spirit  to  weaken. 

We  nmst  be  united  In  our  resolve:  we  must 
draw  to  our  ranks  all  who  love  freedom. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough.  We  must  not 
stand  huddled  and  Irresolute  until  the  evil 
forces  are  upon  us.  We  must  attack.  We 
must  advance.  We  must  strike  out  while 
«e  have  the  freedom  to  strike  out. 

We  must  maintain  our  unity  with  our 
allies  abroad.  We  must  bear  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  alliance  and  support  for  our  allies. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  fear  and  preju- 
dice. We  must  rally  against  such  oppressive 
and  discriminatory  legislation  as  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act. 

We  must  drink  deep  of  the  courage  and 
boldness  which  characterized  our  great  past. 
Let  us  show  our  countrymen  and  the  world 
that  we  have  an  abiding  faith  In  the  freedom 
whose  praises  we  sing. 

Let  us  discard  the  straltjackets  of  panic 
and  hysteria  which  now  bind  us. 

Indeed,  as  our  great  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  said,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  save 
fear  Itself.  We  can  and  must  meet  the  chal. 
lenge  of  the  present  hour.  We  fight  in  free- 
dom's name,  and  In  the  name  of  free  men 
everywhere.  This  land  of  ours  Is  the  rock 
upon  which  all  free  mankind  rests.  We  must 
defend  freedom  on  It.  aa  well  as  in  the 
world  beyond  it. 

Let  us  unfurl  our  banners.  They  are 
proud  banners.  They  have  never  been 
shamed  by  defeat.  Freedom  has  been  set 
back  but  never  vanquished.  She  Is  uncon- 
querable. 

In  this  spirit,  we  can  advance  against  any 
enemy.  Let  us  be  humble  only  before  the 
Lord,  Who,  when  He  created  man.  created 
him  free  and  unafraid. 


Mr, 


Meetiiif  Um  Red  Challeafe 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  22. 19S3 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  an 
article  which  teaches  a  forceful  and 
pointed  lesson  in  American  patriotism. 
It  was  written  by  Judge  Sara  M.  SofTel, 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Common  Pleas 
Court,  as  a  message  to  the  young  men 
and  yoimg  women  of  our  land. 

Judge  Soffel  was  the  first  woman  judge 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  first  in 
the  United  States.  She  started  her  dis- 
tinguished career  in  public  life  by  taking 
an  active  part  in  ix)litics. 

Her  advice  to  our  young  people  is  that 
they  take  an  active  and  continuing  in- 
terest in  good  government  by  working 
with  the  party  of  their  choice,  beginning 
at  the  precinct  level. 

Judge  Soffel's  article  is  worth  reading. 
It  tells  how  to  meet  and  coimteract  the 
spread  of  Communist  influence  by  100- 
percent  Americanism. 
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,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  Judge  SofTel's  statement  be 
prin^d  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 
t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
lordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
fallows : 

AKD  THS  PirruRS — Wx  MnsT  Mkbt  Rio 
Chaixxno 
(By  Judge  Sara  M.  Soffel) 
Clvls  sum  Romanvis"  was  the  proudest 
boas  ;  of  the  ancient  Roman.  To  be  able  to 
say,  "I  am  an  American"  should  arouse  in 
each  of  us  even  greater  pride  and  devotion 
to  ctuntry. 

To  speak  of  patriotism  and  country  to  this 
gene  -ation  of  young  men  and  women  as  they 
grad  late  from  the  secondary  schools  and  go 
to  serve  would  be  presumptuous.  The 
bomb,  the  Jet  plane,  the  guided  mis- 
the  submarine,  have  been  your  hand- 
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have  lived  through  the  Second  World 

and  the  cold  war  that  followed.     And 

the  young  men  must  go  Into  the  Armed 

dedicating  2  years  of  their  Uvea  to 

serving  their  country. 

there  are  certain  things  that  will 
vitally  affect  your  lives  that  we  may  con- 
together.  Two  forces  diametrically 
strive  to  capt\ire  men's  minds.  Ev- 
erytliing  that  we  who  believe  In  democracy 
hold  sacred  and  dear,  the  totalitarian  states 
deny 

Tgu  and  I  think  of  government  as  ema- 
nating from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The5  see  It  as  arbitrary  power  resolved  about 
the  I  lerson  of  a  dictator.  We  emphasize  the 
dlgn  ty  of  the  individual;  they  statism.  We 
Cher  sh  certain  eternal  values  that  are  rooted 
in  the  spirit:  love  and  charity;  honor  and 
Justif  e.    They  preach  hatred  and  intolerance. 

PAGAN  DocraiNX 

WA  know  that  religion  is  essential  in  dally 
llvln ;.  They  have  reverted  to  paganism. 
We  I  elieve  in  law  and  order.  They  have  re- 
place d  law  by  the  arbitrary  decrees  at  the 
Pollt  tniro. 

Wj  th  us  civU  liberties,  are  the  very  air  we 
breai  he.  They  have  cast  into  the  scrap  heap 
freecj  om  of  conscience,  speech,  assembly,  and 
presi.  Theirs  is  a  philosophy  of  nihilism 
that  has  brought  with  it  persecution,  bar- 
barls  a*,  and  contempt  for  the  finer  things  of 
life.  We  may  be  sharply  critical  of  the  legacy 
of  o\w  times,  but  we  dare  not  fall  to  meet  the 


threat  that  communism  poses  is  real. 

domination  is  Its  goal.    We,  your  eld- 

I  kre  passing  on  to  you  serious  problems 

we  have  failed  to  solve — a  legacy  that 

of  you  courage,  wisdom,  and  daring 

are  to  meet  Its  challenge. 

Totir  generation  will  have  a  voice  in  de- 

whether  a  war  of  annihilation  is  the 

or  a  solution  can  be  found  that  will 

it  possible  for  oommiinism  and  democ- 

bo  exist  side  by  side. 


SAFD  CONTACT 


Th  i  world  in  which  we  live  is  small,  inter- 
depeudent,  one — made  so  by  science  and 
technology.  Time  and  space  have  been  re- 
duce<  I  to  nothing.  In  relatively  a  few  hours 
can  encircle  the  globe  by  plane.  You 
can  I  Ick  up  simultaneously  with  its  delivery 
a  vol  oe  in  Timbuktu  if  you  have  the  right 
of  receiving  set,  and  can  likewise  see 
who  speaks. 

Tuesday,  June  2,  pictiires  of  the  corona- 
;aken  In  London  in  the  morning  were 
by  Jet  plane  across  the  ocean  and  seen 
in  ytiur  homes  on  television  shortly  after 
4  that  afternoon. 

Re<iuced  to  its  common  denominator,  this 
mean^  that  the  responsiblilties  of  citizenship 
today!  have,  of  necessity,  a  world  implication. 
I  bppe  that  many  of  you  will  participate 
actively  in  politics,  and  by  that  I  mean  learn 
the  s;ience  of  govemmentk  I  would  advise 
you  t  >  gain  yoiir  first  experience  at  the  pre- 


cinct level  by  working  with  the  party  of  your 
choice.  From  your  ranks  will  come  the  legis- 
lators, the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  who  will  govern 
tomorrow. 

GOOD    TXAINIMO 

A  political  apprenticeship  wlU  stand  you 
in  good  stead.  Certainly  each  one  of  you 
wiU  want  to  exercise  at  all  times  your  right 
of  siiffrage  at  the  ballot  box.  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  day  la  at  hand  when  our  jroung 
people  will  vote  at  18.  Be  prepared  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  been  born  In 
a  land  whose  destiny  has  been  shap>ed  by 
peoples  of  many  different  national  origins, 
races,  and  creeds.  Out  of  this  melting  pot 
has  been  forged  the  American. 

Your  heritage  calls  for  tolerance,  under- 
standing, and  brotherhood.  You  will  be 
unfaithful  to  it  if  you  not  increasingly  make 
war  on  discrlmliuktlon.  prejudice,  and  hatred 
among  men. 

WIN  raxxoou 

Likewise,  due  to  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  gave  us  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution,  you  are 
privileged  to  live  in  a  land  where  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  dignity  of  the  indivldtial. 
where  a  n\an  is  free  to  speak  and  worship 
God;  free  to  work  and  play;  free  to  live  hla 
life  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science—conceding only  a  like  right  to  his 
fellowman. 

This  does  not  mean  free  to  live  a  life  of 
license  and  unbridled  freedom.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  means  constant  striving  to  strength- 
en the  spirit  that  has  made  America  great. 

Freedom  Is  not  handed  down  to  each  gen- 
eration on  a  silver  platter.  It  is  somettilng 
you  must  win  for  yoiuvelves.  You  must 
guard  and  preserve  yo\ir  heritage  and  carry 
it  forward.  Only  thus  wlU  America  oon- 
tinue  to  be  the  land  of  the  free. 
"Ood  shed  His  grace  on  you 

And  crown  your  good  with  brotherbootL** 


Politics  aad  PotidoMU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATU 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  April  26  issue  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccow>, 
as  follows: 

PoLxncs  AND  PounciANS 

Two  prominent  personages  spoke  thetr 
minds  on  politics  this  past  week. 

In  an  address  to  the  sophomore  class  of 
Fordham  University  James  A.  Farley,  one- 
time United  States  Postmaster  General  and 
former  Democratic  national  chairman,  said 
that  "politics  is  still  the  noblest  of  careers. 
It  is  no  plsce  for  the  timid  man  and  no  place 
for  the  corrupt  and  dishonest." 

"Big  Jim"  should  know  what  he  la  talk- 
ing about,  for  he  has  been  in  politics  almoet 
all  of  his  adult  life  and,  although  he  sat  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
years  and  Is  still  listened  to  with  respect,  he 
has  had  only  one  relatively  unimportant 
political  Job  through  victory  at  the  poUa. 
Never  has  his  name  been  linked  with  dis- 
honesty or  corruption. 

Dr.  Daniel  Chanis.  for  5  months  President 
ot  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  1M9,  at  a  med- 
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leal  convention  at  Richmond,  Vs.,  urged 
nxjre  physiclana  to  go  into  politics  because 
they  know  more  of  human  frailties  and  vari- 
sbillties  than  anyone  else.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  Dr.  Chanis'  continuing  enthusiasm 
for  politics,  since  his  term  as  President  was 
ended  by  the  police  in  retaliation  for  ousting 
police  oflioers  who  had  been  carrying  on  a 
monopoly  of  the  meat  and  bus  business. 

He  may  have  a  good  point  that  more  doc- 
tors should  take  up  politics  in  the  United 
States.  While  Tacoma  has  Dr.  Homer  Humis- 
ton  in  its  new  council,  it  is  true  nevertheless 
that  few  physicians  go  In  for  polities,  par- 
ticularly for  the  State  and  congressional 
offices. 

It  is  apparent  that  Jim  Farley  and  Dr. 
Chanis  are  talking  about  two  different  things 
in  their  reference  to  politics.  The  former 
seemingly  Is  not  too  interested  in  elective 
office,  while  the  Panama  physician  has  that 
specifically  in  mind. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  and 
every  democracy  needs  both  kinds  if  they 
be  men  of  integrity  and  vision. 


Trip-LeasiBff  Bill,  H.  R.  3203,  Eadortcd 
by  National  Milk  Prodacers  Federatioa 
at  Reported  by  Committee — It  It  Op- 
posed to  CrippliBf  Ameadment 

^EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


of  ordinary  livestock,  fish  (including  shell- 
fish), or  agricultural  (including  bcaticul- 
tural)  commodities  (not  Including  manu- 
factured products  thereof),  exempt  imder 
the  provisions  of  section  203  (b)  (6)." 

We  believe  that  the  prapoaed  amendment 
is  unduly  restrictive  and  that  it  woxild  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  protection  to  agricul- 
tural transportation  which  H.  R.  3203  is  in- 
tended to  provide.    We  urge  you  to  oppose 
the    adoption    of    the    anxendment. 
Respectfully  yours. 
NanoNAi,  Milk  Pkodvcbhi  TamMMXKM, 
Maxiom  B.  Gabstamo,  Counsel. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
representing  460,000  dairy  farmers  and 
the  cooperatives  through  which  they 
work,  favors  the  trip-leasing  bill  (H.  R. 
3203)  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  is 
oppoocd  to  its  amendment  as  proposed 
by  some  interests  not  in  accord  with  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of  1935.  that  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity for  certain  exemptions  and  the  Jus- 
tification of  trip  leasing  as  a  means  of 
providing  efficient  and  adequate  trans- 
portation at  all  times. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  I  have  received  from  Marion  R. 
Garstang,  counsel  for  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  expressing  its  fa- 
vorable views  on  the  subject  of  trip 
leasing  without  crippling  amendment. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

NATIOMAL  MIUC  PaOOtTCZBS  Pdcsatiom. 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  22.  1953. 
Hon.  Chasubb  A.  Wolvkitom. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  22, 1953. 

Deas  Mk.  Wolvbkton:  The  passage  of  H.  R. 
3203  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation,  an  or- 
ganization representing  460.000  dairy  farm- 
ers and  the  cooperatives  through  which  they 
act  together  to  process  and  market  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  prevent  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  put- 
ting into  effect  regulations  which  we  be- 
lieve wo\iId  seriously  impair  the  effective- 
ness of  the  transportation  facilities  serving 
agriculture. 

We  are  concerned  about  a  proposed 
amendment  to  H.  R.  3203  which  would  limit 
its  trip  leasing  protection  to  cases  "where 
the  movement  Inuuedlately  preceding  was 


Burial  of  Sittinf  Bull 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANQS  CASE 

or  SOX7TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
interesting  diversions  of  the  past  few 
months  has  been  an  undeclared  war  be- 
tween some  of  the  enthusiasts  in  North 
Dakota  and  some  of  the  enthusiasts  of 
South  Dakota  over  the  whereabouts  and 
the  permanent  resting  place  of  the  re- 
nowned Sioux  Indian  leader  known  as 
Sitting  Bull 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  24. 
1953.  under  the  headline  "Sitting  Bull  in 
the  News." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Topics  of  thi  Tuna 
btttno  bxtll  in  thx  nvws 

They  called  hhn  Tatanka  Yatanka.  Sitting 
Bull.  A  6-foot,  deep-chested  Indian  who 
walked  with  a  slight  limp.  He  had  a  promi- 
nent noee,  calm  eyes,  and  a  deliberate  man- 
ner. Today,  he  is  back  in  the  news  again. 
The  Dakotas  virtually  are  at  war  on  the  issue 
of  which  State  shoxild  have  the  honor  of 
tending  to  his  grave.  But  in  the  seventies, 
when  he  was  raiding  and  agitating  against 
the  whites,  thoee  Territories  would  have  been 
glad  to  hear  the  last  of  him. 

It  is  ironical  that  the  quarreling  Is  being 
carried  on  by  such  folks  as  Sitting  Bull  al- 
ways despised  and  mistrusted — lawyers.  Con- 
gressmen. Judges.  The  Siotix  chief  never 
pretended  about'  his  hatred  of  the  whites. 
It  was  the  spark  on  which  he  rose  to  become 
the  most  powerful  Indi«m  on  the  plains  and 
the  United  States  Army's  biggest  headache 
after  the  CivU  War. 

A  man  of  parts 

Pact  and  legend  are  mixed  in  the  story  of 
the  chief  who  was  able  to  gather  the  great- 
est nimiber  of  braves  ever  assembled  to  give 
the  United  States  Army  its  worst  defeat  of 
the  8-year  Indian  war.  His  talents  as  a 
fighter,  organizer,  and  diplomat  paid  off 
handsomely  when  the  chips  were  down. 

The  times  were  bad  for  the  Sioux  In  Sit- 
ting Bull's  youth  and  manhood.  Their  land 
was  dwindling;  prospectors  and  surveyors 
were  invading  the  reservation  contrary  to 
treaty  arrangements  and  the  Army  was  en- 
forcing a  strict  policy  in  its  determination 
to  drive  the  tribesmen  Into  agency  confines. 
The  cnlef  denounced  the  white  man's  poli- 
cies. To  a  Government  emissary  he  said 
that  he  woiild  have  more  confidence  in  the 
White  Father  in  Washington  "if  there  were 
not  so  many  thieves  working  for  him." 


Revolt  of  1875 
The  great  Sioux  powwow  of  1868  set  tbs 
stage  for  revcdt.  Sitting  Bull  appealed  to  his 
people  to  hold  their  groimd.  He  grew  bolder 
and  more  Irksome  to  the  Army,  attacking 
settlements  as  weU  as  Indians  who  were 
friendly  to  whites.  When  Washington 
ordered  the  Sioux  to  be  rounded  up  and 
brought  into  the  reservation  in  1876  the 
chief  would  not  obey.  The  best  hunting  was 
to  the  West,  and  there  was  where  he  would 
take  his  tribe,  he  vowed.  Defiance  swept 
the  plains.  From  village  to  village  went  the 
cry.  '•Oo  to  the  Rosebud."  Sitting  BuU 
summoned  every  restless  brave  to  that  stream 
in  Montana,  where  he  calmly  awaited  the 
Army. 

At  the  Little  Big  Horn 
The  campaign  of  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1876  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  General 
Custer  and  some  220  troopers  at  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River.  This  was  Sitting  Bull's  mas- 
terpiece. He  caught  Custer  with  only  part 
of  his  cavalry  strength,  and  with  lightning 
speed  shut  a  murderotis  trap  on  "Longhair." 
A  horrified  country  awoke  to  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  Sioux  had  whipped  the  fiower 
of  the  United  States  Cavalry. 

A  swift  downfall 

But  the  end  was  not  too  far  away  for  Sit- 
ting Bull  and  the  Sioux.  His  tribe  scattered; 
some  chieftains  gave  themselves  up.  The 
nation  was  finished  as  a  power  less  than  a 
yesir  after  its  mightiest  triumph.  Sitting  Bull 
wandered  into  Canada,  where  he  became  an 
unwelcome  guest.  He  refused  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  After  visits  by  numerous 
official  commissions  the  chief  was  persuaded 
to  go  back  and  surrender.  After  a  few  years 
of  captivity  at  the  Montana  agency  he  was 
freed.  Vainly  he  tried  to  win  back  his  posi- 
tion among  his  people.  But  now  he  was  less 
arrogant;  in  fact,  he  had  been  reduced  to  a 
helpless,  querulous  old  man,  but  one  who 
stUl  maintained  dignity. 

A  few  years  passed.  Then  the  Indians  again 
began  to  show  signs  of  iinrest.  It  was  de- 
cided at  the  Agency  to  corral  Sitting  Bxill 
as  a  precautionary  measiu^.  Unfortunately. 
Indian  policemen  were  assigned  to  bring  him 
in.    This  was  a  mistake. 

As  a  bleak  dawn  broke  over  the  Dakota 
hills  in  December  1890,  the  police  reached 
Sitting  Bull's  camp.  They  roused  the  chief. 
He  said  nothing  and  prepared  to  accomF>any 
his  captors.  In  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
by  now  were  a  few  younger  braves,  who 
taunted  the  old  man  on  his  submission.  Sit- 
ting Bull  shouted  suddenly,  "I  won't  go!"  and 
pxiUed  away.  Knives  and  guns  quickly  were 
drawn.  A  brief,  deadly  clash  broke  out.  Sit- 
ting BuU,  his  17-year-old  son  and  11  others 
were  klUed. 


Secretary  Hunphrey  Lands  Blr.  Borfess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  oomracncoT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  clippiiig  from  the  American 
Banker,  the  only  daily  banking  news- 
paper, of  Monday,  June  22, 1953,  in  which 
there  is  printed  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington in  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by 
the  Honorable  George  M.  Humphrey. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman.  of  Texas. 
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In  the  letter  Mr.  Humphrey  speaks  of 
Mr.  Randolph  Burgess  and  says,  among 
other  things; 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  advise  yoa 
that  In  my  opinion  Ifr.  Randolph  Burgess 
Is  the  most  able  and  the  best  qualified  man 
in  this  country  to  advise  and  consult  vlth 
me.  I  would  rather  have  him  and  bis  ad- 
vice and  knowledge  at  my  disposal  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world  on  the  subjects  which 
are  within  his  care.  That  Is  why  I  asked 
him  to  come  with  me. 

I  am  also  glad  to  tell  you  that  be  has 
qualified  himself  in  every  respect  and  has 
divested  himself  at  hU  bank  stock  and  com- 
piled with  all  provisions  of  the  law. 

I  ask  ananimoas  consent  that  the 
whole  news  articte  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 


BmcPRBBT    Lauoa    Bubocbs    nc    Lxto    to 
PsxMAjr,  Bipoara  Bs  Has  DmsncD  Bamc 

0TOCX 

Washinotow,  D.  C. — W.  Randolph  Burgess, 
former  president  ot  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  now  Deputy  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  was  accorded  an  accolade  by 
George  M.  Humphrey.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  a  letter  to  Representative  Wkicht 
Patmaw.  ot  Texas. 

Furthermore.  Treasury  Secretary  Hum.- 
phrey  put  an  end  to  all  rumors,  including 
secret  and  public  criticism,  as  to  Mr.  Burgess' 
bank-stock  holdings,  when  he  wrote  Repre- 
sentative Patmam  that  "he  has  qualified 
><tT«M.if  in  every  respect,  and  has  divested 
himself  of  his  bank  stock  and  compiled  with 
all  provisions  of  the  law." 

The  correspondence  concerning  Dr.  Burgess 
was  made  available  by  Congressman  Patmah 
to  the  American  Banker. 

Mr.  Patmam  has  been  critical  of  Treasury 
hard-money  policies  which  he  fears  will. 
unless  softened,  bring  about  a  business  re- 
cession. 

However,  much  of  the  criticism  which  has 
been  voiced  by  the  Texas  Congressman  has 
been  leveled  against  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  its  failure  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment bond  market,  and  permitting  United 
States  bonds  to  sell  under  par. 

Mr.  Patmam  expressed  the  fear  that  Mr. 
Bwgess  in  his  key  position  In  the  Treasxuy 
was  rtfiectlng  the  views  of  New  York  bankers. 
Hearing  that  Dr.  Burgess  may  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  bank  stock,  he  telegraphed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  asking 
to  be  furnished  with  the  name  of  the  posi- 
tion held  by  Dr.  Randolph  Burgess  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  his  general  duties, 
when  he  took  ofllce.  and  how  long  his  ap- 
pointment runs. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  re- 
plied promptly  that  Mr.  Burgess  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  with 
operating  title  of  Deputy  to  the  Secretary, 
January  31,  19S3.  This  appointment  was 
made  under  schedule  A  of  the  Civil  Service 
Rules  and  Regulations. 

He  alao  wrote  in  this  letter  that  Mr. 
Bvirgess  has  general  supervision  over  the 
functions  of  the  OfBee  ol  International  Fi- 
nance (including  foreign-assets  control). 
United  Savings  Bonds  Division.  Ofllce  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Bureau  of  Ac- 
co\ints.  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt,  and  Of- 
fice of  the  Treasurer.  In  addition,  he  serves 
•s  my  furincipal  adviser  and  assistant  on 
fliacal  and  monetary  matters. 

In  a  letter  which  followed  3  days  later 
this  month.  Secretary  Humphrey  wrote  what 
amoxints  to  an  encomium  of  Dr.  Burgess. 
In  the  second  letter  te  Representative  Pat- 
KAir.  he  said: 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  advise  you 
that,  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Randolph  Bxugess 
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with  me." 

in    this    letter    tbat    Secretary 
added  tbe  second  and  final  para- 
which  Aould  end  all  rumors  tbat  Mr. 
still  holds  stock  tn  the  National  City 
of  New  York,  ot  which  he  was  chalr- 
of  the  taecutive  committee  previous  to 
Treasury  appointment.    Secretary  Hum- 
wrote: 
am  also  glad  to  tell  you  that  he  has 
quail  Sed  himself  in  every  respect  and  has 
himself  of  his  bank  stock,  and  com- 
with  all  provtslons  of  the  law." 
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Haa^iiiftoB  Park»  Lot  Angeles  Couty, 
Refistert  Hi^est  Percentage  of 
SiJm  Gain  m  Nation 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUFOUOA 

XMJTHK  HODSB  OF  BSPRSSBNTATIVXB 

Wednesdaw,  June  17.  S953 

Mt.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unai  ilmous  consent  grranted  me  hereto- 
fore so  to  do.  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  and  my  other  distinguished  col- 
leag  les  that  the  important  city  of  Hunt- 
IngtMi  Park,  Los  Angeles  County.  Calif., 
whe-e  my  23d  Congressional  District 
offic  i  is  located,  this  my  fourth  term  in 
the  House,  has  been  reported  by  the 
Uni  ed  States  Commerce  Department 
as  having  registered  the  highest  per- 
centage of  gain  of  retail  sales  in  all  of 
the  United  States  during  the  first  4 
morths  of  19S3;  as  compared  with  the 
sam  i  period  of  1952.  This  Nation-lead- 
ing record  gain  was  44  percent  and  my 
eooi  reaslonal  constituent,  Arthur  O. 
Ore  SI,  who  is  chairman  of  tbe  Com- 
merw  Merchants  Committee  of  Hunt- 
ingt)n  Park  informs  that  "the  records 
will  also  show  a  39-percent  gain  in  sales 
in  4prfl  1352. 

Speaker,  naturally,  since  it  is  a 
wellj-known  fact  that  the  volume  of  re- 
tail isHisa  in  any  given  community  in  our 
gres  t  Nation  indicates  much  of  the  sub- 
star  tial  economic  conditions  there - 
aboi  its,  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  me  as 
Rep  esentatives  from  the  great  23d  Dls- 
trici  wherein  the  city  of  Huntington 
Pari  is  located  to  be  able  to  "boast  a 
littlt"  about  this  significant  gain  in  re- 
tail Bales  of  the  merchants  in  this  par- 
ticuuir  incorporated  area.  But  also 
maji  I  add  tbat  no  doubt  the  record  will 
shov  that  there  are  several  other  geo- 
grai  hlcal  areas  in  the  great  23d  District 
wherein  there  are  also  significant  per- 
cent age  gains  of  retail  sales  this  last  re- 
porttng  period.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  as  clear  as  crystal 
tha    ■ 


ical 


of  lEuntington  Park  is  located  there  is 
an  ncreasingly  prosperous  and  sound 
posi  ;ion  economically  for  the  merchants 


and 


in  and  about  the  same  geograph- 
area  wherein  the  important  city 


for  the  customers  of  the  merchants. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  aeeept  your  congratu- 
Hitions  and  thoee  of  my  colleagues  and 
on  behalf  of  all  of  the  residents  of  the 
dty  of  Huntington  Park  on  the  nation- 
wide recognition  that  this  retail  sales 
victory  will  give  to  all  the  people  who 
are  fortunate  «>»vMigh  to  live  there. 


Pearson     Article     SImws     iatcr-Scrvico 
Contrevcrtj  Tlvcatcnc4  by  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  dajn 

ago.  I  said  Secretary  Wilson  was  threat- 
ening to  start  a  serious  controversy 
within  the  Defense  Establishment  by  his 
attempt  to  himp  together  Navy  air 
strength  and  Air  Force  strength  with> 
out  differentiating  between  their  pri- 
mary missions. 

In  yesterday's  column  by  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson  some  facts  were  disclosed  which 
show  clearly  that  the  Wilson  course,  if 
maintained,  is  heading  us  right  toward 
friction  most  of  us  would  like  to  see 
avoided.  I  should  like  to  insert  in  our 
Record  the  relative  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Pearacm's  revealing  and  informative 
column: 

Battle  or  tbk  Cabkixb 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Tt's  no  secret  that  one  of  the  biggest  battles 
inside  the  Pentagon  has  been  over  the  aruper- 
alrplane  carrier.  It  remains  a  secret,  bow- 
ever,  that  both  the  Army  and  Air  Force  sul>- 
mltted  definite  recommendations  opposing 
the  building  of  supercarrlers. 

This  la  extremely  important  In  view  of  the 
present  drive  to  save  defense  money,  since  ef- 
ficient savings  must  come  from  curtailing 
least  efficient  weapons. 

Navy  lobbyists  have  tried  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
approved  tbe  two  big  boats  now  under  con- 
struction. Inside  story,  however.  Is  that  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  sent  confidential  memos 
to  the  Navy,  refusing  to  go  along.  This  eol- 
xunn  has  now  obtained  copies  of  these  long- 
suppressed  memos. 

The  Army  memo,  dated  October  18,  !951. 
took  the  position  that  the  first  super  cat  iter 
was  a  prototype  and  ought  to  be  completed 
and  tested  before  any  more  were  built.  This 
w  uld  be  another  3  V^  years,  the  memo  noted. 

Conunenting  on  H.  R.  5078.  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize two  60.000-ton  supercauriers,  the 
Army  notified  the  Navy  bluntly:  "The  De- 
partment of  the  Army  does  not  concur  in  the 
proposed  report  on  H.  R.  5078.  forwarded  by 
Department  of  the  Navy  memorandum,  for 
the  following  reasons:  Although  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  concurred  In  the  legislation 
resulting  In  tha  public  law  which  provides 
for  the  construction  of  a  60,000-ton  aircraft 
carrier,  subsequently  named  the  Forreatal, 
It  is  noted  that  this  vessel  was  intended  as  a 
prototype  for  testing  prior  to  the  construction 
of  additional  carriers  of  a  similar  type,  as 
stated  on  page  3  of  Senate  report  No.  118. 
This  department  Is  advised  that  construction 
of  the  Forrestal  Is  Included  In  the  1953  pro- 
gram objectives  of  the  Navy  Department  and 
that  approximately  314  years  will  be  required 
for  Its  completion." 

The  Air  Force  memo,  dated  October  4, 1951* 
was  even  more  to  the  point. 
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|«^rhe  Department  of  the  Air  Force  is  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  Navy  report  favoring 
the  enactment  of  H.  R.  5078."  It  declared,  "be- 
cause there  is  no  compelling  strategic  re- 
quirement for  the  construction  of  two  addi- 
tional 60.000-ton  aircraft  carrier*." 

Tbe  most  significant  point  of  the  contro- 
versy Is  that  the  Navy  went  ahead  with  its 
lobbying  and  got  Congress  to  approve  two 
more  supercarrlers — In  the  mistaken  belief 
that  they  were  okayed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Note. — The  reason  the  Joint  Chiefs  are 
skeptical  about  supercarrlers  is  that  they  will 
be  so  wide  they  can't  even  squeeze  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  Each  supercarrler  also 
will  require  a  miniature  navy  of  lU  own  to 
supply  and  protect  it :  Thus  the  cost  for  each 
carrier  plane  that  eventually  gets  to  the  ene- 
my would  be  nine  times  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent Air  Force  plane.  On  top  of  this,  carrier 
planes  are  too  small  to  reach  Russia's  Indus- 
trial heartUnd  except  on  one-way  suicide 
missions.  This,  however,  does  not  affect 
smaller  carriers  which  are  considered  essen- 
tial for  convoy  work  and  submarine  search. 


Universal  Disamuunent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoRD  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  of  June  11.  1953. 
together  with  a  reprint  of  the  text  of 
the  resolution  referred  to  in  the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows; 

Congratulations  to  Minnesota's  Senatora. 
Thts  and  HoifPH««T,  for  joining  with  32 
colleagues  to  sponsor  in  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion (printed  elsewhere  on  this  page)  de- 
claring it  to  be  this  Nation's  purpose  to  lead 
the  world,  through  the  United  NaUons,  to- 
ward enforceable  universal  disarmament. 
Its  goal  Is  in  thorough  accord  with  that  set 
up  by  President  Elsenhower  in  his  AprU 
speech  on  peace.  The  resolution,  drawn  by 
Plandess,  Republican,  of  Vermont,  Is  one- 
more  means  of  showing  the  world  that  the 
United  States,  not  Communist  Russia,  offers 
the  real  leadership  toward  peace— a  leader- 
ship of  deeds,  not  words. 

TsxT  or  A  RxaoLtrnoH 

(Eorrot's  Non. — Following  Is  the  text  of 
the  resolution  favoring  universal  disarma- 
ment which  has  been  Introduced  by  34 
United  States  Senators  Including  Senator 
Hxncnnurr  and  Tbtv  of  Minnesota:) 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are 
plimged  into  an  accelerating  armament  race, 
which  Imposes  crushing  burdens  on  their 
economic  well-being,  threatens  their  lives, 
and  Impinges  on  their  basic  freedoms:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  and  their 
Congress  ardently  desire  peace  and  the 
achievement  of  a  system  under  which  arma- 
ments can  be  rendered  unnecessary  while  at 
the  same  time  the  national  security  of  our 
own  and  other  nations  wiU  be  protected;  and 

Whereas  armaments  can  only  be  elimi- 
nated^ if  all  nations,  without  exception, 
reach  agreements  looking  toward  universal 
disanhament  covering  all  weapoiu  down  to 
thoee  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  do- 
mestic and  international  order  and  if  these 
agreements  provide  for  progressive  disarma- 


hient  and  enforcement  operating  tmder  law 
agreed  upon  through  an  international 
agency;  and 

Whereas,  until  such  secure  international 
disarmament  agreements  are  reached,  both 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ability  to  espouse  the  cause  of  peace  depend 
in  good  part  upon  its  continued  military 
strength;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  heretofore  de- 
clared its  intention  to  continue  to  exert 
maximum  effort  to  obtain  agreements  to 
provide  the  United  Nations  vrlth  armed 
forces,  as  contemplated  in  the  charter,  and 
agreements  to  achieve  universal  control  of 
weapons  of  nuws  destruction,  and  universal 
regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments,  in- 
cluding armed  forces,  under  adeqiiate  safe- 
guards to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violations  and  evasion :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  continues  to 
be  tbe  declared  purfKwe  of  the  United  States 
to  obtain,  within  the  United  Nations,  agree- 
ments by  all  nations  for  enforceable  uni- 
versal disarmament,  down  to  those  arms  and 
forces  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  domes- 
tic order,  under  a  continuing  system  of 
United  Nations  inspection,  control,  and  inter- 
national police  protection,  to  this  end;  be  it 
fxirther 

Resolved,  That  (1)  the  President  continue 
to  search  for  a  practical  program  for  com- 
plete enforceable  world  disarmament.  Includ- 
ing efforts  to  solve  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical problems  Involved  in  the  effective  con- 
trol and  elimination  of  atomic  and  other 
weapons  capable  of  mass  destruction,  and 
also  to  explore  whether  or  not  changes  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter  may  be  required 
for  the  achievement  and  enforcement  of 
world  disarmament,  and  whether  existing 
United  Jlations  agencies  such  as  the  Disarm- 
ament commission  could  be  more  fuUy 
utilized. 

(2)  That  the  President  (a)  develop  a  plan 
for  the  transfer  of  resources  and  manpower 
now  being  used  for  arms  to  constructive  ends 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  (b)  recommend 
BlmUar  action  to  the  United  Nations  and 
member  states,  such  plans  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  possibilities  for  vastly  In- 
creased trade  with  other  nations,  and  to  the 
vital  share  which  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  should  undertake  in  helping 
to  overcome  hunger,  disease,  illiteracy,  and 
despair  wliich  have  been  among  the  prime 
causes  of  past  wars:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  proposals 
and  endeavors  for  world  disarmament  be 
repeatedly  and  continuously  made  known  to 
our  own  people  and  to  the  world  as  evidence 
of  o\ir  honest  determination  to  achieve  world 
peace,  and  as  an  Incentive  to  the  peaceful 
aspirations  of  otber  peoples;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  each  United  Nations  delegate,  and  that 
copies  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  every  national  parliament,  congress,  and 
deliberative  assembly  throughout  tbe  world. 


Hartley  Act  would  reduce  strikes  and 
nmn-hour  loss  to  a  minimum.  President 
Truman  In  his  message  vetoing  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  said  it  would  lead  to  bitter- 
ness between  labor  and  management, 
create  chaos  in  collective  bargaining  and 
bring  on  additional  strikes.  It  has  been 
proven  that  good  faith  collective  bar- 
gaining imder  Taft-Hartley  only  exists 
on  one  side.  Management  relies  on  the 
provisions  of  Taft-Hartley  to  protect  it 
and  rejects  its  duty  to  collective  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith.  Every  year  strikes 
and  work  stoppages  increase  under  Taft- 
Hartley. 

The  first  session  of  the  83d  Congress 
is  almost  over  and  President  Eisenhower 
has  not  as  yet  made  any  effort  to  carry 
out  his  campaign  promise  on  fair-labor 
legislation. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Ham- 
mond (Ind.)  Times  reveals  the  terrible 
loss  of  production  by  strikes  and  work- 
stoppages  under  Taft-Hartley: 

Onx  Wat  to  Compxtte  Loss 

Among  the  objective,  oplnlonless  chores  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  the  reporting  of  working  hours  of  Ameri- 
cans—end lost  working  time.  In  AprU  this 
year,  we  are  told,  strikes  cost  2,500.000  man- 
days  of  idleness — of  700  strikes  which  in- 
volved 350,000  workers.  The  March  loss  from 
strikes  was  only  1.100.000  man -days  of  work, 
although  in  AprU  1952,  the  54-day  nation- 
wide steel  strike  and  6  other  walkouts  involv- 
ing 10,000  workers  was  in  progress. 

Putting  an  arbitrary  and  reasonably  low 
figiire  of  $10  per  day  on  the  2.5  million  strike- 
lost  days  per  month,  a  $25  mlUion  cost  to 
workers  is  obvious,  and  probably  a  far  great- 
er loss  to  employers.  Just  say,  for  argument 
that  1  month's  strikes  cost  $50  million,  and 
guess  at  the  year's  total.  How  many  new 
business  enterprises  even  $50  million  would 
finance.  How  many  ailing  businesses  it 
would  make  prosperous.  How  many  new  Jobs 
it  would  create. 


Taft-Hartley  Creates  Strikes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  znoxama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVE8 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
meml)er  of  the  House  Labor  Committee 
during  the  80th  Congress  I  recollect  the 
speeches  of  Members  who  said  tbe  Taf  t- 


Pnfitkal  G>nditions  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SDIATX  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  22, 1955 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Tremors"  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  June  15, 1953.  I  commend 
its  reading  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 


A  new  city  is  being  built  with  high  hope 
and  confidence  and  then  suddenly  is  rocked 
by  earth  tremors.  That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Western  Europe  during  the  past 
few  days.  The  tremors — the  \incertaintles 
in  Italy,  France,  and  even  Western  Ger- 
many— are  stlU  going  on,  and  many  western 
plans  which  seemed  soundly  based  are  hav- 
ing to  be  looked  at  afresh.  It  has  long  been 
clear  that  if  the  Western  World  is  to  save 
itself,  either  In  resolute  defense  or  in  the 
still  more  dUBcult  and  perplexing  period  ot 
negotiations  with  Russia,  it  must  be  fur- 
iiished   with   two   essentials.    The   first   la 
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•taMlity  of  cMb  government.  l%e  neond 
la  complete  partnenhlp  among  tttoae  gOTem- 
menu.  The  resnlta  ol  tbe  MectloBS  In  Italy, 
the  pfolonged  and  mlaarable  learch  far  a 

government  on  France,  and  the  approaching 
election  In  Western  Germany  are  all  pro- 
ducing doubts  and  q:uestlonlngi  when  con- 
fidence was  never  more  needed.  Bow  seri- 
ous. In  fact,  are  the  tremors? 

Tlae  nrst  shock  came  from  Italy  when, 
after  the  years  of  able  If  unspectacular  rule 
by  l^nor  de  Gasperl's  Christian  Democrat 
government,  the  elections  produced  a  state 
of  affairs  in  which  no  party  could  be  siire 
of  an  adequate  majority.  Although  the 
Christian  Democrats  emerged  once  again  as 
the  largest  single  party  in  the  chamber, 
they  have  lost  heavily  since  the  last  election 
and  now  by  themselves  have  only  261  seats 
out  of  the  chamber's  total  ol  500.  With  their 
much  smaller  allies — Democratic  Socialists, 
Liberals,  and  Republicans — they  coxild  scrape 
home  with  a  majority  of  16,  but  the  contin- 
ued alliance  of  these  small  groups  Is  not 
yet  sure,  and  Signer  De  Oasperl  may  have 
to  rely  on  his  own  party  alone,  finding  ma- 
jorities for  his  policies  on  a  catch-as-catch- 
can  basis. 

Uncertainty  seems  the  only  certain  thing 
ahead  for  Italy.  Reetlveness  after  5  years 
.  of  1  party's  rule  undoubtedly  caused  many 
voters  to  turn  over  to  the  Monarchists  and 
to  the  extreme  left,  which  also  gained  be- 
cause Signor  de  Oasperl  had  not  done  more 
to  relieve  unemployment,  overpopulation, 
and  social  distress.  It  is,  however,  the  effect 
on  Italy's  external  policy  that  is  of  tmme» 
dlatc  concern  to  Italy's  partners.  The  At- 
lantic alliance  Is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
Signor  De  Oasperl,  facing  dlficultlea  In 
chamber  and  senate,  may  find  It  harder  to 
press  forward  his  policy  of  Buropean  unity 
and.  especially,  to  get  the  Xuropean  army 
plan  ratified.  No  one  can  complain  at  the 
outcome  of  a  free  democratic  election,  but 
the  plain  fact  remains  that  the  very  mcon- 
cluslvencss  of  the  result  has  shaken  a  coun- 
try that  seemed  a  stable  member  of  the  At- 
lantic community. 

The  second  shock  came  when  the  French 
crisis  was  seen  to  be  dragging  on  so  long 
that  Prance  may  not  be  ready  to  take  her 
prop>er  part  la  tlie  Bermuda  Conference  later 
this  month.  Seldom  have  the  partners  of 
Prance  been  so  Impatient  with  a  syatem  that 
brings  about  recurrent  crises  that  are  never 
really  solved  but  only  patched  up  for  the 
next  time.  Hot  even  M.  Andr<  Marie  knows 
yet  whether  he  will  try  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. Yet  even  if  he  docs  try,  and  even 
If  he  succeeds  In  time  to  go  to  Bermuda, 
no  one  can  have  any  assurance  that  his  gov- 
ernment would  last  long  enough  to  carry 
out  any  program  decided  upon  there.  It  to 
scarcely  likely  to  differ  in  composition  from 
the  score  of  others  that  have  fallen  by  the 
wmy  siaoe  the  war,  and  his  own  powers  of 
leadership  have  stin  to  be  tested. 

Nothing  Is  more  pitiful  or  more  vexing 
than  the  spectacle  of  Prance,  in  so  many  ways 
so  healthy,  so  sound,  yet  so  regularly  sub- 
ject to  these  lapses  of  government.  It  may 
be  true  that  no  country  needs  a  govern- 
ment less  than  France,  but  Btirope  and  the 
Western  Work!  need  a  stable  French  Gov- 
ernment, «nd  if  they  do  not  get  It,  they 
are  bound  increasingly  to  discount  the  voice 
of  France.  Quite  evidently  the  constitu- 
tion has  faOed  to  give  the  guarantees  of 
stability  expected  of  it.  and  one  way  or 
another  it  win  have  to  be  changed.  It  was 
designed  to  insure  long  life  far  a  govern- 
ment. Once  Invested,  a  prime  minister  (It 
was  thought)  would  remain  In  power  even 
tf  the  assembly  voted  against  one  of  his 
measures;  he  would  Introduce  another  meas- 
ure nearer  to  the  wishes  of  the  assembly's 
majority.  The  assembly,  that  Is  to  say.  would 
shape  and  dictate  policy,  but  In  the  event 
tt  has  only  dictated  a  series  of  govern- 
ments which  have  vanished  when  a  meas- 
tn-e  haa  been  contested.   Obviously,  the  chief 
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ftttfll  springs  from  the  multiplicity  of  parties, 
each  with  its  own  interests,  often  purely 
ideological,  but  none  the  less  stubbornly 
held  A  prime  minister  has  often  been 
Biert  ty  the  guardian  of  a  coalition  of  such 
carel  ully  balanced  and  rigid  Interests.  In 
such]  a  situation  the  assembly  as  a  whole 
not  shape  and  direct  policy  as  Intend- 
could  a  prime  minister  survive  when 
measure  was  contested  by  any  group, 
af  dltlon  to  this  chronic  state  of  malaise. 
Assembly  is  obviously  still  suffering 
nervous  reaction  to  the  bold  and  vig- 
fcreign  policy  of  M.  Schuman  in 
and  is  still  desperately  searching  for 
a  solution  in  Indochina.  To  a  small  yet 
Impcrtant  degree  the  present  crisis  Is  an 
expri  isslon  of  French  hesitations  about  Join- 
ing ;he  European  defense  community  and 
also  of  French  uncertainties  about  western 
polic  f   at  this  crucial   time. 


CoataiBcs  T*  Lead  NatiMi  m 
Indasfary  aad  Obtcrres  J«ae  as 
MMth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALxroioaA 
Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBaSNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  17. 1953 

hb.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unailmoas  consent  granted  me  hereto- 
fore so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to  pn^ent  to 
all  i  he  Members  of  this  great  legislative 
bod '  a  few  pertinent  items  about  the 
daii  f  industry  in  my  native  State  of  Cal- 
if (m:  la,  with  particular  reference  to  it  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  in  the  great 
a3d  Congressional  District  which  I  rep- 
Ttsc  at  this  my  fourth  term  in  the  House. 

A:  mually.  Jime  is  dairy  month  in  Call- 
forr  [a.  and  it  is  likewise  a  national  event 
spoi  isored  and  organized  in  California  by 
the  I  Cahfomia  Dairy  Advisory  Board, 
romlans  are  taking  part  in  the  ob- 
ince  with  enthusiasm.  They  realize 
the  State's  dairy  industry  last  year 
iced  a  farm  Income  of  $320  million. 
U  one-eighth  of  California's  total 
sultural  income. 

the  State  ranks  11  nationally  In 
cow  I  numbers,  it  is  forth  in  total  milk 
production,  and  third  in  cash  income 
from  farm  sales  of  milk.  The  average 
proc  uction.  per  cow  in  this  State  is  the 
hi«l^  est  in  the  Nation. 

Firm  advisers  of  the  University  of 
California  point  out  that  amotig  the 
manr  factors  which  make  for  Califor- 
nia's leadership  is  the  work  of  the  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associations.  The 
cowi  enrolled  in  this  improvement  pro- 
gram averaged  a  production  of  412 
poinds  of  butterfat  per  cow  in  1951.  or 
aboi  t  112  pounds  above  the  State  aver- 
age. 

Other  factors  influencing  high  milk 
production  Include  careful  feeding,  use 
of  hpgh  quality  stodc.  and  good  dairy 
man  ngement. 

Tlese  factors  also  have  helped  keep 
the  cost  of  milk  consistently  lower  in 
Call  omla  than  in  the  other  24  major 
mar  :ets  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  city  of  Paramount.  Los  Angeles 
Cotuty.  CaXil^  is  printed  monthly  an 


important  magazine  which  b  very  Im- 
portant to  the  California  dairy  Industry. 
It  is  known  as  the  California -Dairyman 
and  it  regularly  comes  to  my  congres- 
sional oflBce.  From  its  many  articles  this 
month  I  call  to  your  attention  the  facts 
and  information  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles  by  leaders  in  the  Califor- 
nia dairy  Industry  who  are  far  more  than 
just  of  State  I'eputation. 
These  articles  follow : 

Califobnia  Leads  Nation  in  Usi  or  Cottagb 
Chbzse — Daditino    Hesk    Has    Bbcomk    93 

BnXION    IWDUSTKT    AND    KaCH    DIVISION    IS 

DcPENDCNT  Upon  the  Othexs 

(By  Ned  Clinton,  Chairman,  California  Dairy 
Industry  Advisory  Board) 

California  is  the  Nation's  greatest  market 
for  cottage  cheese.  The  average  peraon  here 
uses  8  pounds  yearly.  The  national  average 
Is  a  pounds. 

This  information  was  discussed  at  the 
statewide  meetings  held  May  20  In  Monterey. 
The  dairy  advisory  board  held  its  quarterly 
meeting,  so  did  other  principal  dairy  organi- 
sations. 

If  every  State  used  as  much  cottage  cheese 
per  person  as  our  State  uses,  the  national 
surplus  which  now  exists,  both  of  milkfat 
and  solids  not  fat,  could  disappear;  so  the 
speakers  told  ua. 

There  are  two  sound  reasons  for  Cali- 
fornia's leadership  in  cottage  cheese,  the 
speakers  said. 

1.  The  product,  te  California,  Is  of  good 
quality  and  flavor,  it  has  appetite  appeal. 

2.  There  has  been  a  steady  Job  of  mer- 
chandising, publicity,  and  advertising  for 
cottage  cheese  by  those  who  offer  it  for  sale 
and  by  the  industry  as  a  whole,  through  the 
dairy  advisory  board. 

Every  milk  product  Is  ImporUnt  because 
of  the  besring  it  has  on  the  others.  The 
market  tor  one,  in  a  manner,  Influences  the 
market  for  them  all.  It  aU  begins  at  the 
dairy  farm.  And  no  individual,  or  prtxtueta 
group.  Is  big  enough  to  go  iu  way  alone,  for 
each  is  dependent  upon  the  other.  That  Is 
the  principle  on  which  the  dairy  advisory 
board  was  organised,  including  all  divisions 
of  the  Industry,  with  s  common  aim  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  the  uses  of  dairy  food* 
through  a  program  of  education,  advertising; 
publicity,  and  research. 

There  are  more  than  3S.000  dairy  farm 
families  in  California.  These  families  have 
a  total  investment  of  aaiT  million.  Thia 
represents  the  cows,  pasture  lands,  the  bama, 
milk  houses,  equipment  and  other  necessary 
dairy  farming  investment.  The  investment 
In  manufacturing  and  distributing  faculties 
is  nearly  as  much. 

So  dairying  In  California  Is  about  a  two- 
bllllon-dollar  Industry.  It  is  a  big  Industry 
and.  partly  for  that  reason,  inclines  to  move 
slowly.  It  differs  within  Itself  on  many  mat- 
ters, but  comes  together  very  closely  In  sup- 
port of  such  occasions  as  June  Dairy  Month. 
This  is  when  the  Industry  Joins  with  the  pub- 
lic In  events  honoring  the  cow,  'Toster  Moth- 
er of  Mankind."  It  is  the  time,  too,  for 
tadustrywlde  merchandising  activities. 

June  I>alry  Month  is  a  national  event; 
sponsored  and  organised  in  California  by 
the  dairy  advisory  board.  We  are  confident 
that  more  dairy  foods  are  sold  because  of  It. 
And  the  harmony  that  comes  to  the  Industry 
ttself ,  by  thus  working  together,  has  a  carry- 
over throughout  the  year. 

DufOM  JoWB  Danrr  Bfomw,  nn  Immvant 

Lbabns  How  TO  Woax  Toerrma 

(By  George  Dondero.  of  Petaluma,  June  Oalzy 

Month  chairman  for  California) 

June  Dairy  Month  haa  many  value*. 

of  them  aiqpear  at  onoe  asMl  ottaera  ac 

late  from  year  to  year  and  gradually  fona  a 
pattern.    This  Is  the  17th  anniversary  at 
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June  Dairy  Month  in  California  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  And  one  of  the  great  long- 
term  values  at  June  Dairy  Month,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  incentive  it  provides  for  all 
divisions  of  the  industry  to  come  together 
In  a  united  front  tor  public  relations  and 
industry  relations. 

June  Dairy  Month  brings  into  action  the 
talent  for  public  approach  that  lies  sleeping 
within  the  Industry.  There  are  committee* 
m  every  California  county.  These  commit- 
tees plan  and  carry  out  ail  kinds  of  special 
dairy  events  of  interest  to  the  public.  The 
producer  works  alongside  the  handler  and 
Inspector.  Dealers  who  are  competitors  work 
side  by  side.  Any  thoughts  of  Interindustry 
strife  give  way,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  the 
broader  problems  of  public  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  dairy  foods. 

The  spearhead  for  June  Dairy  Month  In 
California  Is  the  dairy  indtistry  advisory 
board.  Its  Job  Is  to  furnish  the  tools  for  the 
occasion — the  ideas  and  materials  that  can 
be  used  by  county  committees  anywliere 
throughout  the  State.  But,  no  matter  how 
fine  these  tools  may  be,  they  are  effective 
only  when  put  Into  active  local  use.  All 
sales  of  dairy  foods  are  made  on  the  local 

level. 

Califomla.  I  think,  can  be  proud  thte  year 
of  the  tools  that  are  provided.  Full  use  has 
been  made  of  the  means  at  hand.  Persons 
known  nationally  In  the  entertainment  world 
are  residenu  of  California.  MMjy  of  these 
great  artists  have  been  willing  to  combine 
their  talents  Into  a  salute  to  the  cow,  foster 
mother  of  mankind,  and  the  great  industry 
of  which  she  Is  tbe  foundation. 

The  1963  California  June  Dairy  Month  re- 
cording feature*  such  famotis  entertainers 
as  Bob  Hope,  Blng  Crosby,  George  Bxims  and 
Oracle  Allen,  Margaret  Whiting,  and  Hoagy 
Carmlchael,  with  National  Broadcasting  Oo.'s 
star  announcer.  Bill  Ooodwln.  The  John 
Scott  Trotter  and  Les  Brown  musical  aggre- 
gations are  prominently  featured,  together 
with  the  well-knovm  vocal  group,  the  Mod- 
cmaires.  This  recording  was  prepared  for 
public  service  radio  tinae  but  is  useful  also  for 
service  club*  and  simUar  events.  Bach 
county  chairman  has  received  copies. 

This  recording  already  Is  attracting  na- 
tional interest.  When  June  Dairy  Month 
committees  In  other  States  learned  of  its 
preparation  a  flood  of  requests  for  it  began 
to  reach  the  dairy  advisory  board.  The  flood 
Is  still  on,  and  additional  pressings  have  been 
required.  The  recording  is  distributed  free 
to  Califomla  committee*,  but  a  nominal 
charge  is  made  out  of  State. 

CaufOBinA'a  Daibt  iMsanaT 
fBy  O.  K.  Gordon,  extension  dairyman,  Uni- 
versity of  OalifomU,  Berkeley) 

California's  dairy  Industry  is  probably  the 
meet  Important  of  all  of  its  more  than 
200  agricultural  Industries.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry last  year  produced  a  farm  Income  of 
♦320  mUllon  or  about  one-eighth  of  CaU- 
fornla's  total  agricultural  Income.  Com- 
pared with  other  States  California  also  ranks 
very  well.  We  are  eleventh  in  cow  numbers, 
but  we  are  fourth  in  total  milk  production 
and  third  in  cash  farm  Income  from  dairy 
producU,  being  exceeded  only  by  Wisconsin 
and  New  York. 

We  are  first  In  average  production  per 
cow.  In  1951  we  had  781.000  cows  in  pro- 
duction which  produced  an  average  of  7.700 
pounds  of  milk  and  300  pounds  of  fat,  the 
first  State  in  the  Union  to  have  reached  an 
average  of  300  pounds.  In  1920  the  average 
was  182  pounds,  so  this  is  an  increase  of  118 
pounds  per  cow  since  that  time.  At  $1.19 
per  pound  of  fat.  which  was  the  average 
price  paid  in  1951.  this  means  an  increased 
Income  per  cow  of  »140  over  what  they  would 
have  received  from  the  1920  production. 
This  means  an  increased  Income  to  the  State 
of  $109  million.  Had  our  production  con- 
tinued at  an  average  of  182  pounds,  it  would 


have  required  1J287.000  cows  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  milk  and  fat  which  the 
781.000  cows  did.  This  would  have  meant 
an  increased  number  of  506.000  cows  to  feed 

and  to  provide  labor  for.  

In  hay  requirements  these  506,000  cows, 
at  6  tons  of  bay  per  cow  per  year,  would  have 
required  3  million  more  tons  of  hay,  which 
at  $30  per  ton  would  have  meant  $91  million 
additional  cost.  Since  we  normally  figure 
on  good  land,  hay  can  be  produced  at  the 
rate  of  6  tons  per  acre,  this  wo\ild  mean  1 
acre  per  cow,  or  506,000  acres  released  for 
other  usee.  It  so  happens  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  500.000  acres  of  cotton  above 
nornuil. 

In  labor  requirements,  at  50  cows  per  man. 
It  would  have  required  10,000  more  men  to 
care  for  them,  although  this  is  a  conservative 
figure,  as  our  cost  studies  indicate  about 
one  man  to  every  30  cows. 

Since  1920  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  has  been  sponsoring  dairy-herd-lm- 
provement-assoclation  work.  In  1951  there 
were  163,000  cows  that  averaged  412  potmds 
of  fat,  or  112  |>ounds  above  the  State  aver- 
age of  the  same  year.  In  the  average  price 
received,  this  meant  that  members  of  dairy- 
herd -improvement  associations  received  $133 
per  cow  more  than  they  would  have  received 
at  State  average.  This  meant  that  members 
of  dairy-herd-improvement  associations  as  a 
whole  received  $21  million  more  than  they 
would  have  received  had  their  cows  pro- 
duced only  at  State  average.  If  dairy-herd- 
improvement-association  members  had  only 
State  average,  it  would  have  required  224,000 
cows  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  milk 
and  fat  as  the  163.000  cows  actually  produced. 
This  means  that  it  would  have  required 
61,000  more  cows.  The  hay  requirements  for 
these  additional  61,000  cows,  at  6  tons  per 
cow.  would  have  totaled  366.000  tons,  which 
at  $30  per  ton  would  have  totaled  $11,000,000 
more,  or  would  have  required  61.000  more 
acres  of  land  to  produce  the  hay  or  hay 
equivalent.  Likewise,  in  manpower,  at  50 
cows  per  man,  it  would  have  required  1,200 
more  men  to  care  for  these  cows. 

How  does  this  testing  work  affect  the  indi- 
vidual dau-yman?  liCt  us  take  a  hypotheti- 
cal case  oi  1  dairyman  with  100  cows  aver- 
aging 300  pounds  at  fat,  which  is  the  State 
average,  compared  with  another  dairyman 
having  76  cows  that  average  400  pounds  of 
fat.  Both  of  these  herd*  would  produce  the 
Mune  total  amount  of  milk  and  fat,  while  the 
man  with  the  higher  level  of  production 
would  have  to  milk,  care  for,  and  feed  25 
fewer  cows  than  the  man  with  lower  produc- 
tion. These  28  cows  would  require  6  tons 
of  hay,  or  its  equivalent,  whl^  would  total 
150  tons  of  hay  or  $<^fiO0. 

Now.  let  us  take  an  actual  case  of  a  man 
who  1  year  mUked  97  cows  that  averaged 
311  pounds.  By  cviUing,  feeding  accOTding 
to  production,  and  adding  to  his  herd  some 
heifers  that  had  been  raised  through  an 
artificial  breeding  program,  the  next  year 
he  milked  83  cows  that  averaged  412  poxinds. 
These  average  productions  are  very  cloee  to 
the  State  average  and  the  average  of  all  asso- 
ciation cows.  However,  this  man  milked  14 
fewer  cows,  but  he  produced  8,979  more 
pounds  of  fat  than  he  produced  the  year 
before  with  the  larger  number  of  cows.  This 
Increased  production  gave  him  an  added  re- 
t\irn  of  $6,173.  However,  he  fed  concen- 
trates according  to  production  which  re- 
quired more  total  concentrates  that  he  had 
fed  the  year  before.  The  added  concentrates 
totaled  10  tons  at  $70  per  ton,  which  was 
an  increased  cost  of  $700.  Deducting  this 
from  his  added  return  It  stiU  left  him  an 
added  net  return  of  $4,473  above  what  he 
would  have  received  from  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  previous  year.  There  was,  of 
cotirse,  the  saving  in  feed  for  14  cows,  which 
would  have  amounted  to  84  tons  of  hay, 
and  the  saving  of  labor. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment  m 
the  press  and  elsewhere  abotit  the  high  coet 


of  milk.  However,  the  cost  of  milk  has  been 
consistently  lower  in  California  compared  to 
the  25  major  markets  In  the  United  States. 
The  only  place  where  milk  has  been  lower 
In  price  has  been  in  the  Midwest  area,  which 
Is  the  dairy  surplus  area. 

The  Califomla  Dairy  Industry  Advisory 
Board  and  the  California  Dairy  Institute  both 
have  stated  that  the  reason  why  milk  prices 
are  lower  in  this  State  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  cotmtry  Is  because  of  the  high  level 
of  production  on  our  dairy  farms,  and  tbe 
cost  of  production  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  factors  in  setting  the  price  under  the 
State  milk  control  law.  The  price  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  1  to  2  cents  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  United  SUtes  and  2  tor  4  cent* 
below  the  average  price  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board where  land  values  and  overhead  costs 
are  similar  to  ours.  At  a  saving  of  1  cent 
per  quart,  this  would  mean  a  saving  to  Cali- 
fornia consumers  of  $15,500,000  per  year. 
The  California  dairy  Indiutry  has  made  a 
contribution  of  the  economy  of  the  State  and 
has  also  provided  a  good  wholesome  product 
at  a  relaUvely  low  price  to  tba  con«umlng 
public 


Uaiform  Graziax  BSD,  H.  R.  4923      , 

— — ^—  ■  t"jti 

EXTENSION  OF  REICARKB 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MowTAxa 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPBXSENTAll  VCS 

Thursday,  June  4, 1953 

Mr.  METCAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pae« 
A3043  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Comcres- 
sioNAi.  Record  I  inserted  an  article  from 
Montana  Affairs,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  article,  entitled  "Stockmen's  aiKl 
Montana  Forests."  declared  that  House 
bill  4023  "is  not  in  tbe  public  interest. 
It  grants  a  select  group  of  stockmen 
privileges  of  great  monetary  value  but 
at  the  same  time  robs  his  landlord,  the 
general  public,  of  a  valuable  part  of  their 
inheritance." 

There  was  no  disclaimer  on  the  part  of 
the  McHitana  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Therefore  I  assumed  that  the  article  ex- 
pressed the  oflBcial  opinion  of  the  cham- 
ber. However,  in  the  last  issue  of  Mon- 
tana Affairs  there  is  an  article  by  the 
Montana  Stockgrowers  Association  in 
behalf  of  the  WL  1  call  attention  to  the 
accompanying  note  wherein  the  Mon- 
tana State  Chamber  of  Commerce  states 
that  it  has  taken  no  official  stand  on  this 
legislation.  Following  the  statement  by 
the  Montana  Stockgrowers  Association. 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Gordon  McCk)wan, 
Highwood.  Mont.,  before  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Mr.  McOowan's 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
indicates  why  the  bill  allegedly  to  make 
uniform  the  sjrstem  of  governmental 
leases  on  grazing  lands  has  been  criti- 
cized by  conservationists  evennwhere. 

The  statements  follow: 

UmroBM  Gtauznre  Box,  B.  R.  4023 

(By  Montana  Stockgrowers  Association) 

(Ebikmi'8  Rota. — ^Lsst  m<Mith  the  oppo- 
nents' side  of  the  controversial  uniform 
gracing  bill  was  reviewed.  The  stockgrowers 
<proponentB)  preeent  their  view*  with  ttola 
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article.    Tbe  State  chamber  has  not  taken  an 
oOclal  stand,  nor  does  it  expect  to,  at  this 

writing.) 

H.  R.  4033  U  the  result  of  years  of  study 
by  a  representative  group  Interested  In  mul- 
tlpls  use  of  Federal  lands  who  desire  to 
bring  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  stability 
into  the  nuuiagement  and  use  of  our  west- 
em  Federal  grazing  land.  This  proposal 
deals  with  a  problem  that  Is  not  widely  un> 
derstood.  Unfortunately.  It  has  been  used 
by  those  who  find  it  politically  opportune  to 
attack  measures  sponsored  by  members  of 
tbe  majority  party.  This  has  created  un- 
necrasary  alarm  In  many  quarters. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  tbe  land  t^rea 
of  the  14  Western  States  Is  owned  by  the 
FMeral  Ooremment.  Management  of  this 
land  Is  divided  among  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies.  Each  of  the  agencies  permits  use 
of  the  lands,  but  each  follows  a  dlllerent 
procediire,  charges  a  different  fee.  and  has 
different  rules  and  regulations.  It  Is  un- 
questionably in  the  best  interests  of  conser- 
vation and  proper  land  xiae  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  for  the  management  of  this 
Important  Federal  property,  including  35 
million  acres  In  Montana  alone.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress,  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act,  to  examine  the  management 
of  these  Federal  properties  and  to  make 
such  reccanznendatKms  as  will  best  serve  the 
public  interest. 

LAmtLOaO-TZNAIVT   BKLATIONS 

To  get  a  proper  perspective,  it  must  be 
understood  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  pas- 
toral landlord -tenant  relationship,  in  which 
all  oC  the  people  of  the  country  are  the 
landlord,  the  Federal  agency  Is  the  landlord's 
agent,  and  the  users  of  the  areas — whether 
It  be  for  recreation,  lumbering,  grazing,  or 
aomethlng  else— are  the  tenants.  You  and 
I  are  absentee  landlords.  We  have  turned 
control  of  this  property  over  to  Federal 
agents  and  we  have  little  or  no  legal  restric- 
tion upon  the  rule-making  and  enforcement 
powers  these  agents  exercise  avet  our  tenants. 

In  the  case  of  grazing,  the  history  of  land- 
lord-tenant relatiooshlps  over  the  years  has 
oonflrmed  the  fact  that  good  results  cannot 
be  expected  unless  there  Is  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  security  or  tenure.  The  tenant  1b 
not  likely — indeed  cannot  afford — to  im- 
prove a  property  if  he  does  not  have  the 
assurance  of  tenure.  In  other  words,  «- 
perlence  shows  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
landlord  require  that  the  tenant  know  the 
rules  and  have  some  measure  of  security  in 
his  lise. 

For  19  years  we  have  had  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  to  govern  the  use  of  public  grazing 
lands  under  the  management  of  the  Depa^- 
ment  of  Interior.  It  has  been  successful  In 
assuring  wise  use  of  the  land,  reasonable 
expectancy  of  tenure  so  long  as  the  privi- 
lege of  uae  is  not  abused,  and  it  has  helped 
tn  proper  conservation  of  the  Federal  range. 

No  similar  law  governs  the  use  of  national 
forest  lands  for  gfrazlng.  The  law  sets  forth 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  for- 
ests may  be  used  for  lumbering,  mining, 
water  development,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
But  with  regard  to  grazing,  the  law  is  vague 
and  sketchy.  In  a  nation  founded  upon  gov- 
ernment by  law,  the  livestock  iiaer  of  the 
forest  finds  himself  subject  Instead  to  gov- 
ernment by  men,  by  administrative  decision 
and  regulatlona.  which  allow  tbe  tenant  no 
final  appeal  to  the  courts.  This  is  an  ob- 
vious defect.  Grazing  is  an  important  eco- 
nomic factor  in  our  economy,  the  only  means 
of  harvesting  the  grass  in  large  areas  of  the 
forests,  and  contributes  greatly  to  Ore  pro- 
tection. 

raovtsmts  or  trc  box 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  correct  this  deficiency.  It  would  take  the 
best  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  practices 
developed  by  long  experience,  and  combine 
them  into  a  oomprehenslve  law  ttuit  will 


provldd  proper  use  and  management  of  the 
graaln(    areas. 
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The^B    are,    of   course,    some    matters   tn 
the  varloits  leasing   agencies  are  in 
now.    For    example,    both    the 
Grazing  Act  and  the  Granger  Forest 
Act  provide  for  local  advisory  boards. 
x>ards,  which  Include  representatives 
groups  as  well  as  grazing  users, 
been     very     helpful     in     improving 
between   the   groups.   Ironing  out 
and    providing    better    manage- 
Both  the  forest  service  and  the  land 
bureau  encourage  these  boards, 
there  are  differences  It  is  proposed 
advantage  3f  the  experience  gslned 
each  system  and  adopt  what  is  best, 
is  found  in  the  provisions  for 
view  of  certain  disputes.    The  Taylor 
Act  provides  for  such  review,  but 
regulations  do  not.     It  Lb  proposed  to 
this    basic    American    right    to    all. 
citizen  is  entitled  to  appeal  to  the 
when  he  feels  he  is  injured.     It  Is 
to  note,  however,  that  under  the 
Act,  in  19  years,  only  12  eases  have 
court, 
bill  would  also  write  into  the  law  the 
set  up  by  the  Forest  Service,  and 
In  the  Taylor  law,  concerning  owner- 
commensurate  property  in  order  to 
for  range  permits.     Renewal  of  per- 
transfer  are  also  covered.     These 
have  grown  up  from  experience 
mentioned — that  a  tenant  with  se- 
of  occupation  is  the  best  tenant  and 
of  our  property.    However,  all  of 
provisions  are  subject  to  section  II  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Secretary, 
aiscretlon,  to  limit  or  discontinue  the 
use  of  any  lands  under  his  Jurlsdlc- 
the  purpose  of  preventing  injury  to 
Unds  from  grazing,  or  to  change  the 
any  such  lands  from  grazing  to  any 
uuthoiized  use." 

sroposed  legislation  Is  not  a  land -grab 
It    has    been    called.     It    does    not 
sere  from  Federal  ownership  or  trans- 
4crc  from  any  agency  to  another.    It 
a  legal  basis  for  grazing  permits,  but 
stat^B  expressly:  "The  Issuance  of  a  permit 
purstu  nt  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
any  right,  title.  Interest,  or  estate 
tbe  lands  or  tn  any  limit  or  restrict 
title,  or  Interest  of  the  United 
in  such  lands."    Further,  section  13 
provides  that  nothing  in  the  law 
ii^terfere  or  restrict  the  right  to  hunt 
on  the  lands  concerned,  or  the  right 
to  the  lands. 


BANOK    ntPBOVKMCNTS 

Therk  are  other  provisions  which  provide 
for  an< .  encourage  the  conservation  and  Im- 
provea  ent  of  the  grazing  lands  by  the  Gov- 
ernmei  t  and  the  livestock  growers  who  are 
permit  ed  to  use  them.  In  Montana,  where 
is  a  principal  Industry,  we  think  it 
recognized  that  tbe  stockman, 
more  than  anyone  else,  is  directly 
with  maintaining  healthy  range 
good  grass,  and  proper  conserva- 
piactlces.  For  many  years  past,  live- 
^en  and  the  Government  have  co- 
in range  Improvements,  and  this  Is 
^couraged. 
cai  tff ul  reading  of  the  btU  reveals  noth- 
{ lupport  the  violent  attacks  that  have 
upon  it. 

13  says  specifically  that  nothing 

bill  ahall  be  construed  or  admln- 

In  any  way  to  diminish  or  Impair 

to  the  use  and  possession  of  water 

agriculture,  manufacturing,  or 

purposes  •  •  •  grazing      privileges 

I  hall  be  safeguarded,  but  the  Issuance 

*  *  shall  not  create  any  right. 

interest  or  estate  in  or  to  the  lands,  or 

way  limit  or  restrict  •  •  •  interest 

Cluited  SUtes." 


rig  It 
mLilng. 


It  further  specifies  that  the  act  does  not 
alter  or  restrict  hunting  and  fishing  righU 
and  that  it  does  not  vest  In  any  gaslng  per- 
mit ). older  "any  right  whatsoever  to  inter- 
fere with  any  multiple  use  of  such  lands." 
It  specifically  protecU  right-of-way  and  in- 
gress or  egress  permits,  rnd  permits  for 
"prospecting,  locating,  developing,  mining, 
leasing,  or  patenting  the  mineral  reeouroes" 
of  permittee  rangelands. 

It  Is  hard  Indeed  to  read  "giveaway"  Into 
that  kind  of  language. 

Thk  UmroaM  Fxdesax.  Gxazino  Lakd  Act, 
H.  R.  4023,  AS  It  Aitkcts  thk  Nationai. 
Forests  in  Montana — Siatxmxkt  of  Ooa- 
DON  McGowan,  High  wood,  BCont. 

The  wording  of  section  6  (b)  establishes 
Joint  authority  between  the  grazing  advisory 
boards  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tn 
tbe  administration  of  the  nationai  forest 
range  lands.  If  put  into  effect,  this  would 
mean  that  the  800  or  more  stockmen's  ad- 
visory boards  would  have  the  balance  at 
power  and  be  able  to  veto  tbe  action  of  the 
Secretary.  If  such  legal  authority  Is  granted 
the  stockmen,  it  could  very  well  establish 
a  precedent  for  other  single  Interest  groups 
to  obtain  sl-nilar  legislation  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  control  over  the  management 
of  other  national  forest  resoiuttes. 

Grazing  advisory  boards  as  referred  to  in 
the  act  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  3  nor 
more  than  12  members  who  shall  be  national 
forest  grazing  permittees  in  the  area  for 
which  such  board  is  constituted,  plus  pro- 
vision for  one  wildlife  representative  to  be 
appolnte  <  by  tbe  State  fish  and  game  de- 
partment and  who  may  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only.  There  are  many  situations 
where  the  range  lands  embrace  important 
watersheds  which  provide  the  water  supply 
for  large  cities  and  Important  irrigation  res- 
ervoirs. The  forage  actually  produced  on  a 
watershed  may  not  be  more  than  enough  to 
feed  the  livestock  of  over  1  or  3  families, 
while  thousands  of  people  and  many  large 
Industries  located  downstream  may  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  water  that  it  pro. 
duces.  The  proposed  act,  however,  does  not 
permit  the  downstream  Interests  to  have 
representation  on  the  grazing  advisory  board 
and  they  would  be  denied  any  voice  in  the 
management  of  such  watersheds. 

Sections  e  (a)  and  7  would  freeze  all 
existing  permits.  Including  temporary  per- 
mits, in  the  hands  of  the  permittees  now 
holding  them.  They  fix  the  right  of  the  per- 
mittees to  graze  or  sell  their  permlU  with 
or  without  the  approval  of  the  public  lands 
administrators,  which  means  that  the  stock- 
men not  only  secure  stability  of  tenure,  but 
would  obUln  vested  righto  that  extend  even 
to  their  heirs  and  assigns.  Public  ranges 
would  be  locked  up  for  the  benefit  of  present 
permit  holders  and  there  would  be  no  means 
by  which  others  could  secure  grazing  rights 
except  throug    the  procedure  of  purchase. 

Under  the  above-named  sections,  the  per- 
mittee could  sublease  his  grazing  permit  at 
a  substantial  profit  and  without  tbe  ap- 
proval of  the  Public  Land  Administrator. 
For  example,  an  operator  could  be  paying 
an  established  rate  of  90  cents  per  animal- 
month  for  grazing  on  the  nationai  forest. 
On  the  other  hand,  private  pasture  is  being 
leased  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  anlmal-month 
and  the  operator  Is  able  to  secure  the  same 
rate  by  subleasing  hla  grazing  permit.  The 
profito  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  stock  involved.  Watersheds  could  be 
damaged  under  such  practices,  since  the 
lessees  would  have  only  temporary  tenure 
and  would  have  less  incentive  to  extend  full 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  best  range- 
management  practices. 

Section  6  (b)  freezes  present  grazing  allot- 
ment boundaries  and  the  kinds  of  livestock 
grazing  thereon.  It  cancels  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  make  any  adjustments 
or  changes,  although  sxich  changes  might  b« 
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made  for  good  land  use  or  efficient  produc- 
tion of  livestock. 

Under  present  practices,  any  increases  in 
grazing  capacities  that  are  the  result  of  pri- 
vate expendltvires  in  range  reseedlng  and  im- 
provement normally  accrue  to  the  indi- 
viduals making  such  expenditures.  When 
increases  are  secured  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  the  dependency  of  all  operators 
living  nearby  is  considered. 

Section  6  (b)  provides  that  all  increases 
must  be  given  to  existing  permittees,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  they  might  be  obtained 
at  tbe  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer. 

Section  7  prevents  any  transfer  reduction 
and  converts  the  grazing  permits  into  prop- 
erty righto  which  can  be  bought  and  nold 
on  the  open  nutfket.  It  removes  the  prei«nt 
celling  which  may  be  applied  to  individual 
permito  to  pifevent  monopolies  and  make 
forage  on  public  lands  available  to  depend- 
ent livestock  operators  as  necessary  to  pro- 
vide them  with  minimum-sized  economic 
unito.  The  proposed  legislation  thus  opens 
the  door  to  U>e  creation  of  huge  monopolies 
and  legalizes  the  speculation  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  sale  of  grazing  preferences. 

Section  10  of  the  act  places  the  adminis- 
tration of  grazing  on  the  national  foresto 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 
The  technical  administration  of  renewable 
resources  on  the  public  lands  was  purposely 
eliminated  when  that  act  was  passed.  Al- 
though changes  In  kind  of  land  uss  are  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedxires  Act,  technical  range  ad- 
ministration and  day-to-day  management  by 
professional  career  men  would  be  subject  to 
a  court  review.  The  cost  of  tarnud  hearings 
and  the  long  delays  that  would  be  Involved 
would  lead  to  administrative  complexities 
and  permit  the  continuation  of  destructive 
practices  over  a  period  of  years  pending  final 
court  determination.  The  permittee  coxild 
maintoln  the  stotus  quo  and  the  Adminis- 
trator's hands  would  be  tied,  although  re- 
Boxirces  and  watersheds  might  be  undergoing 
damage. 

The  proposed  act  provides  that  any  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  thereof  or  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  authorized  by  the  act  shall  be 
piuishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 
Adequate  provisions  now  exist  for  handling 
violations  on  national  forest  lands,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  involve  grazing  or  other 
uses.  As  worded,  this  section  places  viola- 
tors of  grazing  regulations  In  a  special  cate- 
gory under  which  they  would  be  submitted 
to  a  less  severe  penalty  than  persons  who 
violate  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to 
national  forest  lands. 


ReqMst  im  Jncike  Ckrk  To  Tcttify 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  cAiiroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22. 19S3 

Mr.  HHUNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  several  recent  edi- 
torials supporting  the  action  of  the  Keat- 
ing subcommittee  in  requesting  that 
Justice  Clark  testify  as  to  matters  which 
occurred  during  the  time  he  was  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  The 
editorials  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  News] 
JusTicx  Claxx  and  Odobs 

Representative  KxwirxTH  B.  Keating,  chair- 
man of  the  House  subconmilttee  investigat- 
ing the  past  operations  of  the  Justice  De- 


partment, says  he  detecta  an  odor  about 
recent  testimony  on  how  some  of  the  De- 
partment's ex-bigwlgs  handled  the  settle- 
ment in  a  tax  case. 

One  of  the  figures  Involved  tn  this  case 
Is  former  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark, 
now  a  Supreme  Ck>iurt  Justice. 

There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  about 
whether  to  invite  Mr.  Clark  to  testify,  or 
whether  he  can  be  subpenaed. 

There  has  been  an  odor  about  a  niuober 
of  peculiar  manipulations  in  the  Justice 
Department  while  Mr.  Clark  was  Ita  head, 
according  to  testimony  before  the  Keating 
committee,  and  ito  jwedecessor,  the  Chelf 
committee. 

The  committee  would  have  no  business 
siunmonlnf  Justice  Clark  to  testify  about 
his  actions  on  the  Supreme  Court.  But  his 
conduct  as  Attorney  General  is  a  different 
matter.  One  of  the  pivposes  of  the  c\ir- 
rent  investigation  is  to  find  out  whether 
new  laws  can  be  written  which  will  pre- 
vent fixes  and  discriminations  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

As  a  former  Attorney  General,  with  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  what  went  on  In  the  De- 
partment during  his  term,  Mr.  Clark  ought 
to  be  willing,  even  aniloua.  to  testify.  So 
he  shoiUd  be  invited. 

(From  the  Christian  Sdenoe  Monitor] 
Ma.  Cuuuc's  Cleas  Duty 

A  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  headed 
by  Representative  KxmrrTB  B.  Ksatimc. 
Republican,  has  sent  a  letter  to  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  asking  him  to 
appear  before  It  and  answer  questions  con- 
cerning certain  eventa  wtiich  took  place 
while  he  was  Attorney  General.  The  Invl- 
totlon  raises  2  questions — 1  clouded  by  con- 
stitutional doubts,  the  other  crystal  clear. 
Congress  can  certainly  invite  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  to  testify  before  it.  But  can 
Congress  compel  compliance?  If  the  ques- 
tions concern  Judicial  actions,  there  is  doubt 
that  the  Judge  so  invited  could  testify  even 
voluntarily — and  much  doubt  that  he  could 
be  compelled  to  appear  for  any  purpose  other 
than  In  answer  to  an  Impeachment. 

But  the  Keating  committee  vrlshes  to 
query  Mr.  Justice  Clark  not  about  his  ac- 
tions as  a  Judge  but  as  Attorney  General. 
And  It  Is  an  invitation,  not  a  subpena.  Even 
here  it  Is  reported  the  opinion  ot  Chief 
Justice  Fred  Vinson  wUl  l>e  sought  before 
Mr.  Clark's  answer  is  given.  The  Constitu- 
tion's separation  of  powers  ts  too  positive  to 
be  lightly  interpreted. 

The  second  question  Is:  Should  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark  appear  before  the  Keating  com- 
mittee if  he  legally  can  do  so?  And  the 
answer  Is  an  unqualified  yes. 

From  the  notorious  Kansas  City  vote 
frauds  on  through  numberous  tax  cases, 
charges,  rumors,  and  siispicions  have  in- 
vidiously brought  in  the  name  of  Tom  C. 
Clark  as  the  then  Attorney  GeneraL  True, 
tbe  Chelf  committee,  which  did  as  fair  and 
feariess  a  Job  as  ito  successor,  the  Keating 
committee  has  been  doing,  adjudged  Mr. 
Clark  guUty  of  "exceedingly  Improper  Judg- 
ment" in  the  Kansas  City  case  but  of  noth- 
ing affecting  his  integrity.  Still  the  parade 
of  testimony  on  tax  cases  has  been  doing  lees 
than  nothing  to  dispel  the  ugly  cloud  hang- 
ing over  a  member  of  the  Highest  Court. 

Justice  Clark  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
his  country  to  accept  any  proper  opportunity 
to  clear  up  his  connections.  U  any,  with 
thoe  matters  once  and  for  alL 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribunel 

A    NaCESSAKT    INVXSTXOATION 

Tlie  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  which 
has  been  investigating  the  past  actions  of 
the  Justice  Department  continues  to  extract 
evidence  that  tax  matters  have  been  han- 
dled in  what  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral T.  Lamar  Caudle  has  termed  "a  highly 


unorthodox  manner."  This  Is  a  qiiestlon  of 
current  concern.  High  taxes  are,  in  them- 
selves, a  heavy  burden  for  the  citizenry;  un- 
less the  tax  laws  are  administered  with  equi- 
ty and  honesty,  the  effect  upon  the  Govern- 
ment revenues  and  the  morale  of  the  tax- 
payers would  be  very  serious.  A  new  admin- 
istration Is  now  In  ofilce,  dedicated  to  tbe 
task  of  restoring  efficiency  and  Integrity  to 
every  branch  of  the  Government  service,  and 
at  no  point  are  these  qualities  more  neces- 
sary than  In  the  agencies  which  collect  taxes 
and  enforce  the  tax  laws.  The  subcommit- 
tee beaded  by  Representative  Kenneth  B. 
KxATiWG  has  been  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  exposing  techniques  of  evasion  and  sources 
of  Influence  which  hnve  affected  these  opera- 
tlons,  and  is  dolxtg  a  sober  and  responsible 
Job  of  It. 

The  subcommittee  is  due  to  expire  on  June 
30.  It  is  reported  that  a  great  deal  at  con- 
flicting pressure  is  being  brought  upon  the 
House  leadership  and  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— on  the  one  hand,  to  let  the  sub- 
committee die  on  schedule,  and  on  the  other 
to  continue  ito  activities  beyond  June  80. 
To  the  public,  it  is  Important  that  the  work 
go  on  so  long  as  there  Is  any  new  Informa- 
tion to  be  brought  to  light  on  tax-enforce- 
ment procedures.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
rehashing  old  scandals  but  simply  of  finding 
out  how  the  Nation's  revenues  can  best  be 
guarded  against  those  who,  through  political 
favoritism,  fraud,  or  collusion  with  officials, 
seek  to  avoid  carr3ring  their  Just  share  of  the 
tax  load.  The  subcommittee's  life  should  b« 
extended. 


lumflt  of  the  Wiscoum  Dairy 
FarMcrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELYIN  R.  LAHU) 

or  wxsooirsiK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  <V  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday,  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  report 
covering  a  check  made  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Agriculture,  showing 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  butter 
by  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers. 

Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  are  setting 
a  shining  example  when  it  comes  to 
buying  and  using  butter. 

And  Badger  dairymen  have  upped  the 
per  capita  consumption  in  their  families 
far  above  the  national  average  of  8.8 
poimds  per  person. 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Markets  Division  Cjjh^red 
dairy  plants  in  three  widely 
areas  of  the  State  and 
some  startling  figures.  .  nbL^^ 

In  the  Neillsville  area, 
records  there  revealed  a  st 
in  butter  sales  to  plant  . 
1950.  The  400  family  membert  con- 
sumed an  average  of  28.7  poxmds  per 
person  during  the  past  3  years  and  pur- 
chases there  jumped  from  106  pounds 
per  family  in  1950  to  131  pounds  in  1952. 

In  the  Jimeau  area  a  total  of  166,775 
pounds  of  butter  was  sold  to  dairy  plant 
patrons.  Using  an  average  of  S  penons 
to  a  family,  this  resulted  in  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  20.8  pounds  for  1952. 
The  survey  showed  further  that  many 
of  the  patrons  in  these  areas  were  also 
buying  blotter  from  sources  other  than 
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tbe  dairy  plant  which  would  raise  the 
per  capita  figure  even  more. 

In  the  area  east  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
dairy  pismt  members  bought  an  average 
of  122  Hi  pounds  of  butter  per  family 
with  an  average  per  capita  consimiption 
ot  20.4  poimds. 


Ov  HawaiaB  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARE3 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DBLaSAR  rtOM  BAWAU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  FARRINaTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkoom>,  I  include  the  following  address 
entitled  "Our  HawaUan  Heritage."  by 
Samuel  Wilder  King,  at  Kawaiahao 
Church  memorial  services,  celebrating 
Kamehameha  the  Great's  birthday.  June 
7,  1953: 

We  are  eelelntlng  today  the  birtbday  »n- 
niveraary  of  Kamehameha  the  Great.  Al- 
though the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  Jime  11  la  the  day  designated  as  his 
anniversary,  and  the  services  today  are  in 
commemoration  of  that  event. 

Kamehameha  Is  the  outstanding  hero  of 
ancient  Hawaii.  Born  shortly  before  Captain 
Cook  dlscoverad  these  Islands,  he  was  a  youth 
when  Cook  visited  Hawaii  in  1778. 

When  Captain  Vancouver  again  visited  Ha- 
waii, Kamehameha  was  already  an  important 
chief,  beginning  his  conquest  of  the  Islands 
through  the  consolidation  of  his  rule  over  the 
Island  of  Hawaii. 

His  conquest  of  aU  the  Islands— except 
Kauai,  which  came  under  his  rule  by  peace- 
ful concession  through  the  wise  statesman- 
ship of  Kaumualll — prepared  Hawaii  for  the 
onslaught  of  western  civilization. 

Although  Kamehameha  was  a  ruthless 
warrior  in  battle,  he  became  a  wise  and 
kindly  ruler  In  peace.  He  gave  Hawaii  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  a  unified  govern- 
ment and  stopped  the  Internecine  warfare^ 
the  struggle  for  power  between  the  differ- 
ent Island  kings  and  even  between  district 
chiefs — that  had  ravaged  the  land  for  nearly 
aoo  years  before  his  time. 

His  famoxis  Mamalahoe  Kanawal,  the  Law 
of  the  Splintered  Paddle,  brought  peace  and 
security  to  all — the  old  and  the  young,  the 
common  people,  and  the  high  chiefs.  He  en- 
forced upon  the  latter  obedience  to  his  will — 
to  lessen  their  demands  upon  the  maka- 
alnana. 

He  organised  a  government  which  fitted 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  earned  the  re- 
spect of  the  foreigners  who  came  to  Hawaii 
in  steadily  increasing  numbers,  and  he 
founded  a  dynasty  which  continued  to  rule 
the    islands   for    nearly   a   hundred   years. 

We  rightly  place  him  foremost  among  great 
Hawallans. 

Our  heritage  from  the  great  Kamehameha 
was  the  preservation  of  Hawaii  as  a  united 
nation  untU  we  achieved  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

His  son,  Kamehameha  m,  while  a  man 
of  different  temperament  and  character,  was 
equally  outstanding.  During  Kamehameha 
ni's  time,  the  transaction  from  the  ancient 
culture  and  pantheism  was  completed. 

During  his  long  reign,  Hawaii  became  a 
Christian  community  and  an  established 
constitutional  monarchy.  Its  independence 
was  recognized  by  the  great  nations  of  the 
world. 

Sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  of  Hawaii, 
Kamehameha    in    showed    hla   nobility   of 


eharac  ter  and  his  concern  for  the  welfare  at 
his  p»  >ple  by  his  approval  of  the  Great  Ma- 
hele.  the  division  of  the  land  between  the 
Crown  the  Chiefs,  and  the  People,  and  the 
grantli  ig  of  fee  simple  titles  to  the  awardees. 

Thh  termination  of  the'  old  feudal  sys- 
tem oi  land  tenure  freed  Hawaii  from  the 
evil  laadlordism  and  tenancy,  and  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  development  of  our  ind\u- 
tries  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
poeaibe.  Every  land  title  In  Hawaii  traces 
back  o  this  gift,  this  surrender  of  sole 
owner)  hip.  that  Kamehameha  m  promul- 
gated   £  1846. 

Also  occupying  a  place  in  the  Hawaiian 
hall  ol  fame  is  Prince  Jonah  Kuhlo  Kalanl- 
analoe  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  in  the  change  from  the  status  of  an 
iudepc  Qdent  people  to  that  of  citizens  of  an 
incorp>rated  territory  of  the  United  States. 

As  1  tie  standardbearer  of  the  Republican 
Party,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  10  times, 
and  re  presented  us  in  Washington  for  nearly 
20  yea  's.  Born  a  high  chief,  made  a  Prince 
by  Ro;  'al  Patent,  he  became  the  Alii  Maka- 
alnant .  the  Citizen  Prince,  as  an  American 
cltlxei . 

Our:  ng  his  lifetime,  Hawaii  acquired  and 
absorb  ed  the  democratic  processes  of  the 
Amerl(  ;an  system  of  government. 

His  ;rownlng  achievement  was  the  passage 
throui  h  Congress  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Comm  Ission  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  li  glslation.  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
our  btsic  law,  native  Hawallans,  as  defined 
by  th)  act.  are  able  to  obtain  homesites, 
farms,  and  ranches,  from  lands  set  aside  for 
that  p  urpose. 

The  program  authorized  by  the  act  has 
made  iteady  progress  in  the  past  30  years, 
and  Will  continue  to  extend  and  expand  its 
activities,  in  fulfillment  of  Kuhlo's  ardent 
hope  1  at  the  rehabilitation  of  liis  people  up- 
on ttu  land. 

Othtr  Hawaiian  leaders,  rulers  during  the 
days  o '  the  monarchy,  and  elected  spokesmen 
during  the  short  period  of  the  Republic 
and  smce  under  our  territorial  government. 
have  fnade  their  contributions  to  develop 
In  thik  community  one  of  the  unique  ex- 
amples of  democracy  in  the  world. 

Our  Hawaiian  heritage  has  been  enriched 
by  legacies  from  our  Hawaiian  progenitors 
in  maiy  ways,  but  the  greatest  legacy  they 
left  ui  is  their  spirit  of  kindness  and  toler- 
ance;   n  a  word,  the  spirit  of  Aloha. 

Ton  will  remember  that  the  great  Kame- 
hamel:  a  surrounded  himself  with  men  like 
John  young  and  Isaac  Davis,  and  many 
others  These  men  were  adopted  by  him, 
and  b  r  the  Hawallans  generally,  as  fellow 
Hawaii  ans. 

The  Hawaiian  character  had  no  envy  or 
Jealouily  of  the  foreigners  who  came  to 
these  ihores  to  become  a  part  of  the  Ha- 
wailani  community. 

Our  history  from  the  time  of  Kameha- 
meha <  lown  to  our  annexation  to  the  United 
States  is  filled  with  many  names  of  men  of 
Caucaiian  and  other  ancestry  who  became 
devote<l  Hawallans  in  spirit,  if  not  In  blood. 
They  served  the  monarchy  and  the  repub- 
lic wit  1  loyalty  and  complete  unselfishness, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  their 
adoptel  land.  They  were  respected  and 
loved  >y  the  Hawaiian  people  whom  they 
served,  and  are  remembered  in  our  history 
as  grea  t  public  servants. 

It  WIS  an  ancient  custom  In  Hawaii  to 
adopt  iie  children  of  relatives,  and  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  by  parents  between  the 
adoptei  I  children  and  their  own  natural  chil- 
dren. In  other  words  the  Kelkl  Hanai  was 
as  dearly  loved  as  the  Keiki  Hanau. 

When  the  Hawaiian  people  became  almost 
decimated  by  the  inrosuls  of  diseases  and 
epidem  Ics  against  which  they  had  no  Immu- 
nities, the  Government  sought  immigrants 
to  repopulate  these  islands  and  to  help  de- 
velop >ur  resources.  The  same  spirit  of 
friendl  ness  was  extended  to  the  immigrants. 


Many  came  here  to  better  their  economic 
condition,  in  response  to  our  call,  and  their 
labor  established  the  foundations  of  the 
wealth  we  share  today.  The  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple made  them  welcome  and  befriended 
them,  without  race  prejudice  and  with  tol- 
erance of  the  differences  in  customs  and  laii« 
giiage  that  existed. 

The  Hawaiian  Oovenmient  made  no  dis- 
tinction lietween  these  immigrants  and  the 
native  population.  The  doors  of  opportu- 
nity were  open  to  all,  including  the  educa- 
tional faclUtiee  of  the  community,  without 
regard  to  race  or  ancestry. 

The  spirit  of  friendship  among  all  our 
people  has  continued. 

It  is  a  principle  of  all  great  religions,  and 
certainly  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
basis  of  American  democracy^  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  every  person  Is  an 
individual  soul,  whose  position  in  life  Is  de- 
termined by  his  own  character  and  ability, 
"nils  fundamental  conception  liecame  a  part 
of  the  Hawaiian  philosophy  of  life,  with  the 
adoption  of  Christianity,  and  as  part  of  the 
democracy  which  replaced  the  old  ideas  of 
hereditary  aristocracy. 

Today  we  have  In  Hawaii  a  community  of 
half  a  million  people  of  diverse  origin.  While 
each  group  respects  its  own  and  the  others 
cultural  background,  we  are  bound  togethw 
as  one  people  in  mutual  friendship  and  In 
common  loyalty  to  the  nation  of  which  we 
are  a  part.  We  are  proud  of  this  accomplish- 
ment, when  we  see  a  world  divided,  raciaUy 
and  nationally. 

We  see  efforts  made  to  create  class  dis- 
tinctions, and  we  see  the  dignity  of  man  as 
a  liberty-loving  individual  being  denied. 

We  Hawallans,  and  when  I  use  the  term 
"Hawaiian"  I  speak  not  only  of  those  of  pure 
Hawaiian  ancestry  but  also  of  those  whose 
ancestry  comes  in  part  from  the  ancient 
people  at  these  Islands,  should  never  permit 
any  prejudice  based  on  racial  or  class  differ- 
ences to  divert  iis  from  this  great  heritage 
of  kindness. 

We  should  not  forget  the  great  oontrt1ni<- 
tions  made  to  this  community  by  those  of 
other  races:  those  who  brought  Christianity 
to  these  islands;  those  who  loyally  served 
Hawaii  during  its  existence  as  a  nation;  and 
those  whose  labor  helped  establish  our  In- 
dustries. 

We  have  fellow  citizens  who  have  resided 
in  Hawaii  from  3  to  5  generations,  who  have 
no  other  home  except  Hawaii,  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  these  Islands 
is  beyond  qxiestion. 

As  we  continue  to  live  together,  we  become 
more  and  more  one  people,  and  whether 
of  Hawaiian  blood  or  not.  we  will  all  be 
Hawallans  in  spirit.  To  believe  otherwise,  or 
to  attempt  to  establish  ourselves  as  a  sepa- 
rate group.  Is  to  deny  our  ancient  heritage, 
and  to  repudiate  the  practice  of  our  own 
Hawaiian  leaders,  who  took  to  their  hearts 
and  into  their  families,  those  who  came  here 
to  become  one  of  vis. 

Our  great  gift  to  the  Hawaii  of  the  future 
is  the  spirit  of  kindness,  of  friendliness,  we 
Inherited  from  old  Hawaii.  We  have  the 
responsibility  to  share  with  all  our  fellow 
citizens  this  Hawaiian  heritage,  the  spirit 
of  Aloha. 


Dutress  Sifial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVX3 

Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  from  the 
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Marshfleld  News-Herald.  Marshfleld. 
Wis.,  on  June  18.  1953.  This  editorial 
clearly  sets  forth  the  vulnerable  position 
of  the  American  farmer  today.  Labor, 
management,  and  the  steel  industry 
must  realize  these  facts.  The  editorial 
is  as  follows: 

DiSTBXSS    &01f  AI. 

We  who  dwell  in  the  Farm  Belt  are  not 
noted  among  the  denizens  of  the  industrial 
sections  for  our  perspicacity,  but  all  too  often 
those  who  live  among  the  grass  roots  have  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
American  way  of  life  than  those  whose  vision 
Is  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  the  steel  mills. 

So  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  dairy  farmers 
and  those  who  live  side  by  side  with  them  In 
the  villages  and  cities  of  America's  Dairyland 
are  gravely  perturbed  by  the  steel  industry's 
latest  demonstration  of  contempt  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Sometimes  we  country 
cousins  have  sharper  eyes  for  danger  signals 
than  those  who  live  among  the  tall  buildings. 

The  past  week's  boost  in  the  wages  of  steel- 
workers  and  the  consequent  rise  In  the  price 
of  all-important  steel  is  unpleasantly  remi- 
niscent of  the  pattern  of  the  late  1920's, 
when  the  Nation  blithely  adopted  a  policy  of 
"to  hell  with  the  farmers"  and  never  realized 
untU  it  was  too  late  that  the  farmers  couldn't 
go  there  alone.  And  they  didn't  have  to, 
for  when  the  crash  came  they  had  plenty  of 
company. 

Agrlcultiire  and  industry,  whether  or  not 
the  steel  people  realize  it.  are  more  closely 
associated  today  than  ever  before.  The 
farmer's  standard  of  living  Is  geared  to  the 
steel  Industry,  which  la  the  source  of  the 
mechanization  that  makes  it  possible  for  so 
few  to  feed  so  many.  Therefore  only  chaos 
can  result  from  boosting  steel  prices  at  a 
time  when  farm  prices  are  declining.  Trade 
between  agriculture  and  Industry  cannot  be 
a  one-way  street — industry  cannot  expect  to 
buy  cheap  food  if  it  prices  Its  own  products 
beyond  the  farmer's  rea^i. 


Famous  Womaa  Raflroad  Telegraplicr 
Dies  at  89 


EXTENSION  OF  RE!i4ARKS 

ov 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

OF  CAI^rORXlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22, 19,53 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other chapter  in  the  history  of  the  win- 
ning of  the  West  closed  last  week  with 
the  death  of  Mrs.  NeUie  Bailiff.  89.  one 
of  the  last  of  the  oldtime  railroad  teleg- 
raphers. 

Mrs.  Bailiff  and  her  husband  spent 
their  lives  at  lonely  cutposts  in  the  desert 
keeping  our  communication  lines  open. 
The  Congress  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
fine  service  rendered  by  Mrs.  Bailiff  and 
the  other  railroad  telegraphers. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  Jime  17,  1953.  de- 
scribing the  service  of  Mrs.  Bailiff: 
Fascoua  Womait  RaiLaoAo  Tslbgxaphi>  Dm 
AT  89 

Mrs.  Nellie  Bailiff.  89.  a  railroad  telegrapher 
and  a  railroader  in  the  rich  tradition  of  the 
old  dajrs  of  railroading,  is  dead. 

She  died  Sunday  at  her  home.  2313  Moreno 
Drive. 

She  was  famous  among  western  railroad 
men  for  decades.  They  called  her  the  Lady 
of  the  Desert.    Hxmdreds  of  raU  engineers. 


firemen,  and  brakemen,  along  with  a  road 
president  or  so.  mourn  her  death. 

OPEND  WUtX  OtTTPOST 

But  hardly  any  of  them  have  enough  sen- 
iority to  remember  when  she  and  her  hus- 
band. Daniel,  opened  the  Southern  Pacific's 
desert  telegraph  outpost  west  of  Palm 
Springs  at  Cabazon  in  1890.  She  was  one 
of  the  first  women  railroad  telegraphers  in 
the  Nation. 

When  her  husband  died  In  1006 — ^killed 
In  a  railroad  accident — she  remained  at  the 
lonely  way  station,  tapping  the  vital  mes- 
sages. She  had  six  children  to  support  and 
to  see  to  their  education. 

For  years  she  carried  the  family  groceries 
by  horseback  from  Banning  6  miles  away. 

Friendly  engineers  and  firemen  helped  get 
her  oldest  daughter  to  and  from  ■cho<4  in 
Banning. 

KII*1>LT  KAILaOAOCSa 

There  was  no  stopping  of  trains  permitted 
at  Cabazon  but  somehow  engineers  always 
managed  to  slow  their  engines  to  a  crawl  at 
that  station  and  firemen  were  ever  willing  to 
scoop  the  little  girl  out  of  her  mother's  arms 
and  into  the  cab  beaded  for  the  stop  at 
Banning. 

Long  after  the  last  of  the  children  had 
been  educated.  Mrs.  Bailiff  retired  in  1922 — 
an  old-timer  with  hundreds  of  friends  among 
the  railroadmen  and  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acquaintances,  each  represent- 
ed at  least  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  they 
nunbled  past  the  tiny  Cabazon  station. 

TWO   MAXLMOAD    BOMS 

Two  of  her  three  boys  became  railroadmen. 
One  of  tiiem.  Bert,  an  engineer  on  the  desert 
run.  was  to  take  orders  handed  up  to  him 
In  his  cab  by  his  mother  before  she  retired. 
The  second  railroading  son,  Ed,  superin- 
tended the  closing  down  of  the  Cabazon 
station.  Its  usefulness  over.  Ed  died  last 
year. 

Her  third  son  is  George  Bailiff,  who  re- 
mained at  Cabazon  to  become  a  rancher. 

Mrs.  BaUifl's  three  daughters  are  Miss  J. 
May  Bailiff — the  one  who  rode  to  school  on 
a  train — Mrs.  Ivalou  BolUnger,  John  who 
retired  last  year  after  46  years  as  a  South- 
Und  teacher;  Mrs.  Muriel  BaU,  a  vocational 
nurse  at  CJeneral  Hospital,  and  Marshall 
High  School  teacher. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  for  Mrs. 
Bailiff  today  at  Wlefel's  Mortuary  in  Ban- 
ning. 

Mrs.  BaUlff  kept  In  touch  after  retirement 
with  the  old-timers  from  presidents  on  down. 
And  she  met  with  delist  and  resounding 
anecdotes  the  other  telegraphers  whom  she 
had  never  seen  but  with  whom  she  had  often 
talked  via  the  clicking  keys. 

The  Lady  of  the  Desert  was  a  good  rail- 
roadman. 


Tbe  Bricker  Amendmeat 


House  yesterday  to  talk  over  his  bill  with 

President  Eisenhower. 

It  has  been  an  open  secret  that  the  ad- 
ministration views  the  Bricker  plan  with 
firm  opposition  belief.  It  feels  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  would  Impose  a 
restraint  on  the  executive  powers,  danger- 
ous in  emergency  and  of  obvious  handicap 
In  more  deliberate  diplomatic  dealings. 

The  Ohio  Senator  denies  this  would  be  the 
result  of  his  plan.  He  came  away  from  the 
White  House  meeting  with  an  expression  of 
confidence  that  his  differences  with  the 
White  House  on  this  issue  can  be  settled. 

He  and  the  President.  Brickcx  said,  have 
the  same  objectives  in  mind.  The  only  ques- 
tion separating  them.  Bricker  claimed,  was 
In  the  matter  of  wording  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

In  fact,  Brickxb  went  so  far  as  to  say  he 
would  be  agreeable  to  any  change  or  modi- 
fication if  the  proposal  still  would  prevent 
treaties  which  deprive  Americans  of  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution. 

In  saying  that  and  also  in  hla  Initial  pur- 
pose of  tbe  proposal,  Brickeb  had  In  mind 
the  blunders  of  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam, errors  of  secret  negotiations  which 
have  brought  termendous  sacrifice  to  the 
American  people.  Even  today  we  are  not 
certain  as  to  the  extent  of  the  agreements 
made  in  those  places.  We  do  know  they  gave 
Russia  and  the  communistic  world  a  running 
start  in  the  battle  to  destroy  the  Western 
World. 

Brickb's  motives  are  being  denounced  as 
"Isolationist."  That  moth-eaten  tag  of  de- 
rision was  brought  to  light  again  in  the 
dispute  over  his  proposal,  as  well  as  in  the 
reporting  last  week  of  the  Wisconsin  OOP 
convention's  vote  of  censure  for  Senator 
Wiley's  opposition  to  the  Bricker  idea. 

It's  about  time  the  Internationalists  dis- 
covered that  isolation  is  taking  on  a  new 
meaning  in  the  turn  of  Joint  defense  affairs. 
Our  allies,  now  that  the  program  of  pouring 
billions  Into  Europe  is  about  to  be  curtailed, 
seem  to  feel  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the 
United  States  gave  up  Its  leadership  role  and 
returned  to  an  isolated  status. 

They  do  not  seem  to  beUeve  the  danger 
of  communism  is  as  bad  as  we  have  made 
out.  In  fact,  many  of  these  allies  are  pre- 
pared to  seek  marketa  for  their  goods  in  the 
Red  countries.  They  resent  our  restraints 
In  this  direction,  openly  and  stubbornly. 

We  believe  Senator  Bricker 's  Idea  that 
Congress  should  pass  on  treaties  Is  a  good 
one.  If,  as  Senator  Wiunr  states.  It  poses  a 
dangerous  situation  In  conduct  of  executive 
authority,  then  the  proposal  probably  should 
be  revised. 

But,  whatever  is  done,  let's  not  discard 
completely  an  effort  directed  at  halting  an 
era  of  giving  away  the  United  States — ^luiless 
the  people  vote  it  that  way. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wmcoKSDr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  timely  editorial  from  the  Monroe  Eve- 
ning Times  entitled  "Mr.  Bricker's  Idea." 
I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  are  interested  in 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Bricker's  Idea 

Senator  Brkkee.  whose  proposal  for  a 
limitation  on  treaty  making  powers  has 
stirred  a  fvirioxis  storm,  went  to  the  Whita 


Tia  and  Foreicn  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Texas.    Mr. 

Speaker,  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  contained  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tin  and  Its  relationship  to  for- 
eign policy.  The  question  of  continuing 
the  smelting  of  tin  ore  in  the  United 
States  is  far-reaching  and  complicated. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Washington 
Post  recognizes  this  particular  angle  of 
the  problem.  I  am  also  glad  to  note 
that  there  is  a  growing  interest  on  tbe 
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subjeei  am<M«  tbose  high  op  in  admin- 
istration circles. 

Whetlier  this  Nation  is  to  maintain  a 
smelter  of  its  own— the  only  one  in  this 
hemi9here — ^is  of  critical  importance  at 
this  dangerous  time  in  our  history.  The 
amelto-  in  Texas  City,  Tex.,  was  built 
during  World  War  n  when  the  supply 
of  tin  from  Europe  and  the  Far  East  was 
so  doubtfuL  The  prospect  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  from  those  sources  remains 
doubtful  today,  and.  considering  the 
location  of  our  potential  enemies,  it  is 
even  more  doubtful  for  the  future. 

Since  tin  is  required  in  every  i^eoe  of 
machinery  which  has  moving  parts,  the 
United  States  would  be  very  foolish  to 
take  any  chances  of  having  its  tin  supply 
again  curtailed  and  perhaps  completely 
stopped  should  we  be  faced  with  another 
world  struggle. 

The  smelter  operates  today  mider 
Public  Law  723  of  the  81st  Congress. 
For  some  years.  I  have  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  dispose  of  it  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  I  hope  that  recognition 
of  the  many-sided  problem,  including 
that  of  foreign  policy,  will  prompt  the 
Congress  to  take  early  action  looking 
toward  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Texas  City  smelter,  preferably  by  private 
enterprise. 

Careful  attention  is  invited  to  the  edi- 
torial which  follows: 

Ttm  AJfB  FoKKiQw  Poucr 
Now  U  the  time  for  American  diplomacy 
•nd  economic  poUcy  to  w<»'k  hand  In  hand 
reipectlng  BoUvla.  The  Pas  Estenasoro 
government  there  has  given  an  encotiraglng 
algn  of  moderatlcm  in  Ita  agreement  to  com- 
pensate stockholdav  in  the  natlonallaed 
Pattno  tin  mine*— approximately  half  of 
whan  are  American.  Presumably  similar 
agreements  will  be  worked  out  tor  the 
Aramapo  and  HoefaaehUd  properties.  If  the 
Interest  of  American  InTeetors  is  fairly  pro- 
tected, then  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
reasonable,  too.  in  reeoming  tin  por^ases. 

The  test  of  whether  the  agreements  are 
fair  will  lie  tn  the  Taluatlons  placed  npon 
tlie  tin  properties— and  these  stlU  most  be 
negotiated.  In  tills  respect  the  Pas  Sstens- 
soro  government  has  yet  to  make  a  practical 
demonstration  of  Its  reasonableness.  But  It 
Is  eisar  tliat  BoUvla  must  sen  tin  in  order 
to  pay  anything.  The  agreement  with  the 
Pattno  Corp.  provides  for  the  setting  aside  of 
a  percentage  of  the  receipts  from  sales,  vary- 
ing with  the  price,  for  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  the  nationalized  mines. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  clock  cannot  be 
turned  back  in  Bolivia.  Nationalization,  for 
good  or  evil.  U  a  fait  accompli.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Pas  Xstenssoro  government,  de- 
spite its  totalitarian  antscedents,  has  tiirned 
out  to  be  a  good  deal  more  moderate  than 
was  expected.  Certainly,  If  there  were  to  be 
an  economic  collapse,  the  premliun  would  be 
on  sxtremism  and  Bolivia  would  get  some- 
thing far  worse.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  easy 
prey  for  the  alliance  between  Perbn  and  the 
Oooimunlsts. 

Whether  the  United  States  Is  to  help  sta- 
bilize the  situation,  however,  la  pretty  much 
up  to  the  Beconstnictlon  Plnance  Corpora- 
tion. The  RPC.  which  operates  the  smelter 
for  tin  concentrates  at  Texas  City,  contends 
that  no  more  tin  Is  needed  for  the  American 
stockpile.  That  may  be  true  as  a  matter  of 
strict  economics;  but  more  than  mere  eco- 
nomies Is  at  stake  in  the  need  to  prevent  col- 
laps*  in  Bolivia  and  to  insure  a  protected 
source  for  tin  in  time  of  war.  Stubbornness 
and  bUndness  In  tlie  RFC,  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated warnings  from  the  State  Department, 
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preeipltat*    tb*    revotatlOB    tbMt 
Pas  ■BtansBoro  to  power  and  restated 

in  t4e  natlonsllsafion     Sivsly  this  time  the 
and  Secretary  of  State  must  insist 
American  economic  policy  serve  our  dip- 
interest;  for  if  we  miss  this  chance 
B(>Uvla  there  may  not  be  another. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


iON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


ml  TSB  HOUSE  C^  RSPRJBSSNTATIVEB 
Monday.  June  22. 1953 

M^.  MXJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  nany  prominent  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict I  am  very  proud  to  list  my  good 
frieikd,  Joseph  R  Cavallaro. 

Ai  is  apparent  fn»n  the  following  ar- 
ticle written  by  Dorothy  CKeefe.  which 
appi  ared  in  the  Sunday,  June  21.  1953, 
edit  on  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Brook- 
lyn') Man  of  the  Week  is  a  very  active 
part  [cipant  in  legal,  civic,  and  commu- 
nity affairs.  As  the  newly  elected  chalr- 
mai  of  the  board  of  higher  education, 
he  ii .  indeed,  a  busy  man  who  finds  him- 
self now  even  busier,  rendering  an  im- 
port -int  public  service  and  with  no  com- 
peiuation. 

T]  \e  article  follows: 

Doctoring  the  llnanclal  ills  of  the  mtmld- 
pal  4o>^K«*  ^  Om  MggM*  h*adach*  Jomepb. 
B.  Cavallaro  faces  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  hi  {her  education. 

Tti  •  newly  elected  borough  lawyer  con- 
sidet  I  underpaid  teachers  and  overcrowded 
scho»ls  the  worst  areas  a€  stress  and  strain 
that  confront  the  board. 

Hli  I  concern  over  existing  conditions,  which 
face  m  even  blacker  future  if  the  city  doesn't 
provl  d*  sooM  rsllef .  has  plunged  him  into  a 
cami  alfn  for  budget  revisions. 

ThB  sharp  cutbacks  in  the  school  budget, 
he  c  alms,  are  too  drastic  In  Ilglit  ct  the 
needi  i  of  city  colleges. 

If  I  (ttsmpts  to  regain  school  funds  fail,  city 
eoUei  :es  will  have  to  follow  through  on  orders 
to  cv  t  their  teaching  staffs. 

At  a  time  when  teachers  are  already  ovor- 
burd  tned  and  underpaid.  Cavallaro  said,  fac- 
ulty mirtailments  would  greatly  Impede  the 
fine   sork  being  done  at  city  schools. 

Ap  Minted  to  the  board  by  Mayor  ODwyer 
In  19  k),  Cavallaro  succeeds  Dr.  Ordway  Tead. 
who  leaded  the  board  since  1938. 

Br<okl3m  and  City  Colleges  stand  next  in 
line  :  or  relief  under  Cavallaro'S  plans. 

He  d  like  to  see  Brooklyn  College  celebrate 
a  Se;  >teniber  opening  of  the  new  Arts  and 
Sclec  eee  Building,  and  City  College  expand 
into  ;he  newly  acquired  Manhattan ville  Col- 
lege ]  ropoty  in  time  for  the  fall  term.  Un- 
less 'unds  for  custodial  help  to  staff  the 
build  Lngs  are  f  ortJboomiag  the  properties  will 
rema  n  indefinitely  shuttered  and  vacant. 

Bo<  h  schools  sorely  need  the  additional 
Bpac«  and  facilities. 

Th  ise  are  problems  demanding  immediate 
actio  1.  Once  theyYe  settled.  Cavallaro  has 
a  few  long-range  ideas  he'd  like  to  get  under- 
way. 

"I  am  very  Interested."  he  said.  ~in  the 
eoms  leucement  of  a  college  on  Staten  Island 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Hunter  College 
Bronc  annex  Into  a  full  4- year  college." 

Hertic  as  these  first  few  weeks  have  been 
and  vlll  contlniie  to  be,  the  bustle  hasn't 
eoare  I  Cavallaro  into  retreating  from  lUs  iull 
taum  i  of  borougb  acUvltlea. 


THoaouoH  BmotJKvrtnra 

He's  a  Brooklynite  tlut>ugh  and  through. 
Bom  here  in  190S.  he  was  educated  at  Publio 
School  112  and  Ooounerclal  High  SchooL  He 
received  his  master  of  laws  degree  from 
Brooklyn  Law  School,  after  he  studied  at 
City  College.  Fordham  University,  where  h* 
received  his  bachelor  of  laws  degree,  and  St. 
Lawrence  University.  St.  John's  University 
awarded  him  an  honorary  doctor  of  law*  de- 
gree in  1951. 

Before  all  his  graduate  degrees  were  tucked 
tmder  his  arm.  Cavallaro  married  Linda  Par- 
megiani.  The  couple  and  their  five  children 
live  at  1337  East  Fourth  Street,  in  the  house 
they  have  occupied  since  1927. 

A  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Wlngate  A 
Cullen.  142  Plerrepont  Street,  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated  since  1923.  Cavallaro  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1927. 

In  legal,  civic,  and  community  affairs 
Cavallaro  Is  an  active  member  of  the  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York  Bar  Associations.  Brook- 
lyn Red  cross  and  cancer  committees. 
Lawyer's  Club  of  Brooklyn,  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  the  Rotary  Club.  He  Is  a 
Brooklyn  cochalrman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  trustee  of  th* 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  director  of  the 
Library  Associates  of  Brooklyn  College,  and 
the  Navy  Yard  District  Boys'  Club,  apceial 
attorney  general.  New  York  State  XlactlaD 
Bureau,  and  former  chairman  oX  local  school 
board  No.  38. 

Busy  in  Italian  relief.  Immigratloa,  and 
social  groups.  Cavallaro  broadcast  over  the 
Voice  of  America  in  Italian  and  English.  He 
was  recently  named  honorary  member  of  the 
Columbia  Association  of  th*  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  American  Judieatur* 
Society,  sponsor  of  the  Caledonian  Hospital 
expansion  fund  and  a  committee  member  for 
the   erection   o<   a   hospital   in   Bay   Ridge. 

In  1945.  the  Flatbush  Community  Center 
awarded  Cavallaro  its  annual  Americanism 
award.  He  also  received  the  Boys'  Club  of 
America  medal  for  16  years  continuous 
service. 

IB  A  PAPAL  KVIOBT 

A  prominent  Catholic  layman.  Cavallaro 
was  appointed  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  Pope  Plus  xn.  on  recommendation  of 
Archbishop  Thomas  E.  MoUoy.  of  Brooklyn. 
In  1951  he  received  the  Brooklyn  Alumni  So- 
dality award  for  outstanding  work  in  th* 
field  of  Catholic  activity. 

Although  CavallatD  feels  politics  has  no 
place  in  education,  he  strongly  favors  close 
cooperation  between  city  colleges  and  th* 
city's  administrative  agencies. 

"More  people  should  Interest  themselves  in 
politics."  he  said. 

Cavallaro  has  had  his  finger  on  th* 
b<x^ugh'8  political  pulse  for  the  past  29 
years.  He  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  oo\ui- 
ty  committee  19th  Assembly  District  Regu- 
lar Democratic  Organisation  and  is  presently 
a  director  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Regular 
Democratic  Club  in  the  19th  Assembly 
District. 


Trip  Leasniff,  H.  R.  3203,  a  Necessity  as 
Explained  by  the  AMoicaa  Farm  Bo- 
rean  Fcderatioa 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OP  MZW  JOflST 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB 

Wednesday,  June  17. 1955 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
prq^ared  and  published  in  the  issue  of 
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AFBF  Official  News  Letter  a  splendid, 
clear,  forceful,  aixl  convincing  article  ex- 
plaining the  reason  for  the  pending  trip- 
leasing  bill,  and  showing  the  necessity 
for  its  passage. 

I  trust  that  it  wfll  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  In  order  to  surely 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship. I  am  including  it  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks.   It  reads  as  follows: 

AFBP  Will  Umcs  Conckess  To  Pass  "nup- 
LzASiNC  Bnxs 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is 
throwing  its  support  behind  two  identical 
bills  which  would  authorize  trip  leasing  of 
exempt  trucks  by  common  motor  carriers  to 
further  the  economic  and  efflclent  transpor- 
tation of  farm  commodities. 

The  bills,  which  would  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  by  restricting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  leasing  of  trucks  by 
common  carriers,  were  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator CHsaLES  Tosrr,  of  New  Hampshire, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Repre- 
sentative Chables  Wolvthton,  of  New  Jersey, 
chairman  of  the  same  committee  in  the 
House. 

The  whole  controversy  over  trip  leasing 
grew  out  of  an  order  issued  by  the  ICC  on 
May  8,  1951,  which  directed  that  any  lease 
entered  into  by  an  exempt  trucker  and  a 
common  carrier  could  in  no  instance  be  for 
less  than  a  SO-day  period.  This,  of  co\u-se, 
had  the  effect  of  eliminating  single-trip 
leases  through  which  truckers  of  agrlculttiral 
commodities  have  in  the  past  been  able  to 
haul  farm  products  to  market  and  utilize 
their  equipment  to  the  maximum  by  getting 
a  return  load. 

So  far  the  order  has  not  become  effective. 

Shortly  after  It  was  issued  six  separate 
actions  w«-e  brought  against  ICC  in  district 
courts  to  enjoin  the  Commission's  order. 
TWO  <rf  the  cases  reached  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 
which,  on  January  12,  1953,  ruled  by  a  7-to-2 
majority  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
authorlred  the  ICC  to  regulate  leasing  prac- 
tices and  that,  therefore,  the  ICC  order  was 
valid. 

Certain  legal  technicalities  have  resulted 
in  holding  up  any  action  by  ICC  to  establish 
a  new  effective  date  of  the  order,  but  as  soon 
as  these  technicalities  have  been  disposed  of 
the  Commission  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile.  AFBF  and  other  interested 
parties  are  pressing  for  quick  action  by  Con- 
gress to  limit  IOC  authority  over  the  dura- 
tion of  leases  or  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  trucks  leased  on  a  trip  basis. 

A  Oovernment  ban  on  trip  leasing  would 
deal  a  severe  economic  blow  to  farmers,  par- 
ticularly those  in  isolated  communities 
which  have  come  to  depend  cm  exempt 
truckers  to  haul  their  products  to  market. 

Exempt  haulers  (those  operating  imder 
the  agricultural  exemption  of  the  Interstate 
Cotnmerce  Act)  are  primarily  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  raw  fish  and  farm  products. 
Their  trucks  may  go  anywhere  they  please 
and  charge  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  trucker  and  shipper.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  authorized  to  carry  manu- 
factured products. 

Because  it  was  found  to  be  economically 
unsou-id  for  such  a  truck  to  haul  a  load  of 
livestock  or  other  farm  commodities  to  mar- 
ket and  return  to  his  home  base  empty,  the 
practice  of  trip  leasing  developed.  This 
means  that  the  trucker,  to  comply  with  the 
law,  leases  his  truck  to  a  motor  carrier  who 
is  authorized  to  haul  manufactured  products 
and  thus  is  able  to  obtain  a  pay  load  on  the 
retwn  trip. 

This  practice  enabled  the  exempt  trucker 
to  keep  his  farm  oonunodity  transportation 


rates  down  at  a  reasonable  level  and  at  the 
same  time  get  maximum  service  from  the 
vehicle  he  operated. 

For  example,  exempt  truckers  In  the  far 
midwestern  range  country  sometimes  haul  . 
livestock  three  or  four  hundred  miles  or  more 
to  markets.  They  depend  on  a  "pay  load" 
back  to  say  In  business.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  these  truckers  would  practically  be 
forced  out  of  business  if  trip  leasing  were 
eliminated  and  they  were  forced  to  "dead- 
head" on  the  return  trip.  The  only  other  al- 
ternative would  be  higher  rates  to  farmers 
for  the  one-way  haul. 

AFBF  points  out  that  neither  regulated 
motor  carriers  nor  railroads  are  mobile 
enough  in  their  operations  to  handle  farm- 
to-market  hauls. 

Common  carriers  are,  generally  speaking, 
restricted  to  definite  routes  which  may  pro- 
hibit them  from  picking  up  products  on  the 
farm.  Moreover,  those  who  may  be  author- 
ized to  haul  such  commodities  are  not  likely 
to  provide  good  service  because  they  cannot 
adapt  themselves  to  delays  and  loading  in- 
conveniences on  farms.  Also  they  cannot 
provide  special  service  as  exempt  truckers  do 
because  their  rates  are  fixed  by  law  for  stand- 
ard service.  Common  carriers  cannot  fan  out 
In  all  directions  to  reach  markets  efficiently. 

Furthermore,  common  carriers  are  unable 
to  fvu-nish  a  sufficient  number  of  vehicles  for 
peak  farm-to-market  movements  because 
such  equipment  would  be  idle  during  long 
slack  seasons  of  farm  conunodity  movements. 
As  for  the  ban  on  trip  leasing  of  exempt 
carriers,  AFBF  points  out  that  "it  is  bad  eco- 
nomics to  let  trucks  go  back  empty."  The 
Federation  adds  that  "these  economic  factors 
will  be  reflected  In  an  unnecessary  Increase 
in  the  spread  between  producer  and  consumer 
prices"  which  is  bad  for  both  the  farmer  and 
those  who  buy  the  things  he  lias  to  sell. 

In  this  connection.  AFBF  policies  for  1953 
state: 

"We  will  oppose  efforts  to  eliminate  trip 
leasing  of  exempt  trucks  by  regulated  car- 
riers. The  effect  of  such  elimination  would 
be  substantially  to  increase  rates  for  haul- 
ing farm  products,  to  put  out  of  business 
many  truckers  who  iM-ovide  an  economic  and 
essential  service,  and  thus  to  increase  dis- 
tribution costs." 

Subsequently  the  AFBF  Board  of  Direc- 
tors asked  that  specific  legislation  be  sought 
to  curtaU  the  authority  of  the  ICC  to  pro- 
hibit trip  leasing. 

Lined  up  with  AFBF  in  the  fight  are  all 
of  the  general  farm  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and 
many  and  varied  commodity  groups. 

A  majority  of  truckers,  through  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Association,  has  In  the  past 
sought  to  restrain  the  Commission's  order. 
The  fishing  Industry,  which  is  adversely  af- 
fected, is  also  opposing  the  order. 

The  Nation's  railroads — and  some  of  the 
larger  truck  common  carriers  who  are  not 
interested  in  trip  leasing— liave  Joined  the 
ICC  in  Its  effort*  to  sustain  the  30-day  lease 
order. 

The  railroads,  of  course,  hope  to  Increase 
their  percentage  of  freight  handled  by  mak- 
ing It  Impossible  (In  the  case  of  manvifac- 
tured  goods)  or  more  difflcult  (in  the  case 
of  farm  products)  for  exempt  haulers  to 
compete  with  them. 

Perhaps  most  aggressive  in  support  of  the 
ICC  action  is  the  teamsters'  union  and  some 
other  labor  groups  who  refer  to  trip  leasing 
as  "the  miserable  practice  of  gypay  opera- 
tion." 

Many  of  these  "gyp«y"  operators  are  farm- 
ers or  farmers*  sons.  They  are  the  free  en- 
terprisers who  have  the  flexibility  to  move 
seasonal  products  to  market  quickly,  eco- 
nomically, and  in  good  condition. 

If  they  are  forced  out  ot  busineas  by  the 
ICC  order,  farmers  will  be  forced  to  rely 


upon  transportation  agencies  less  adaptable 
to  their  specific  needs,  and  the  efficiency  of 
farm  nt^r^ottng  will  Inevitably  decline. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii  Is  Lonf  Orerdiie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELBGATK  PXOM  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.    FARRINGTON.      li€r.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RjEcoiU),  I  present  for  publication  an  ar- 
ticle by  Riley  H.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Hon- 
olulu Star-Bulletin,  which  appeared  in 
the  June  1  issue  of  Textiles  Review,  pub- 
lished in  Gastonia.  N.  C.  The  article 
follows: 

Statcbood  poa  Hawaii  Is  Long  Ovaaous 
(By  Riley  H.  Allen) 

(Not*. — ^This  statement  has  been  written 
specially  for  TextUes  Review  by  the  editor  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  who  has  been 
closely  Identified  with  the  long  campaign 
for  statehood  In  Hawaii.  A  Southerner  by 
birth,  he  has  been  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  since  the  newspaper  was  estab- 
lished July  1.  1912.) 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
editor  of  Textiles  Review.  Everett  J.  Jones, 
to  give  some  facts  about  the  campaign  for 
statehood  for  the  Territory  of  HawaU. 

The  Territory  of  HawaU  is  a  mid -Pacific 
archipelago — yet  though  it  Is  2,100  sea  miles 
from  San  Francisco  it  Is  closely  bound  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

By  radio  and  by  fast  airplane  Hawaii  is  far 
closer  today  to  Washington.  D.  C.  than  were 
any  of  the  New  England  States  when  our 
Oovernment  was  established. 

Hawaii  Is  the  home  of  half  a  million  per- 
sons. More  than  85  percent  of  these  were 
bom  in  Hawaii  or  in  continental  United 
States.  These  American  citizens  have  the 
same  aspirations  for  self-government  as 
Americans  of  the  United  States  mainland, 
and  have  constantly,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  sought  congressional  legislation  to 
make  Hawaii  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Hawaii 
asks  statehood: 

1.  Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  State* 
in  1898.  with  the  broadly  stated  and  im- 
plied assiirance.  accepted  at  that  time  as  a 
promise,  that  the  territory  would  in  due  time 
be  admitted  to  statehood. 

2.  In  the  nearly  66  years  since  HawaU  be- 
came an  American  territory,  this  territory 
has  fully  qualified  for  statehood. 

3.  Today  Hawaii  has  the  maturity  of  polit- 
ical institutions,  the  stable  economy,  the 
record  of  progressive  legislation,  and  the  rec- 
ord of  devoted  and  patriotic  citizens,  which 
form  the  very  qixal  locations  for  statehood. 

4.  Statehood  for  Hawaii  woi^d  give  to  this 
territory  the  following  advantages  not  now 
enjoyed : 

(a)  Confirm  and  establish  American  heg- 
emony in  the  Pacific. 

(b)  BBtablish  the  first  water  separated 
American  state. 

(c)  Move  domestic  frontiers  of  the  United 
States  proper  2,200  miles  westward. 

(d)  Establish  fact  that  the  Central  and 
Western  Pacific  Ocean  areas  constitute  a  de- 
fense zone  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Blind  this  strategic  military  base  even 
more  cloeelj  to  the  Union. 
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(f>  snid  to  ^e  CbB9«H  fran  H»waa 
«r  eattbor  wttk  wi  liittmste  kn<MrtwlB«  of  * 
PaetSe  OeeM  areM  at  Uieir  augaiiipa. 

(g)  Bind  the  established  wealth  of  Hawaii, 
the  flfth  best  custaiar  «<  t^a  United  Statea. 
zxujre  firmly  to  the  nation. 

(h)  Send  16  young  Aiaerlcans  from  Ha- 
waU  to  West  Votnt  and  AnnapoHs  aattually. 
rather  than  4. 

(i)  BeUeve  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
financial  burden  InTOlTed  In  supporting  a 
territorial  regime. 

<j)  Be  the  discharge  ot  at  least  «  moral 
oUigatioa  owing  to  the  pec^e  of  the  Ttarrl- 
tory  of  HawalL 

rucKoart  rom  rarbooo 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  statehood  for 
HawaU.  By  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  by  precedent  set  by  the 
admtBslon  of  29  States  preTlously,  there  Is 
Implicit  In  the  status  of  an  Incorporated 
territory  the  promise  of  ultimate  statehood. 

Today  statehood  for  HawaU  baa  been  ap- 
proved twice  on  formal  Totea  by  the  House 
of  Beprcaentatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
grcas.  and  the  statehood  bill  is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  this  U  written  the  statehood  bill  Is  In 
the  Intarlor  and  Immlar  Affalra  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

Hm  many  advocates  ot  the  bill  la  the 
Unltc>l  States  Senate  are  ccmfldant  that  If 
they  i»D.  get  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
*ff"tt"r  committee  on  to  the  floor.  It  will  pass 
by  a  aoU.-*.  majority. 

In  tUs  aeaslon  of  Congreas  the  statehood 
bill  (already,  as  previously  stated,  onoe 
passed  by  the  Bouse  in  formal  vote)  came 
up  again  for  a  vote  and  passed  by  the  sig- 
nlflcantly  large  majority  of  274-138.  This 
is  by  far  the  largest  majority  statehood  for 
HawaU  has  ever  attained  in  the  lower  House. 

One  substantial  reason  why  Hawaii  seeks 
statehood  la  that  several  congressional  acts 
have  discriminated  against  HawaU — acts 
which  would  not  have  been  passed  had  Ha- 
waU been  repreaented  in  the  Congress  by  its 
XuU  quota  of  Senators  and  Bepreaentatlves. 
notable  among  these  were  laws  setting  up 
•ugar  quotas  unfavorable  to  HawaU  and 
placing  reatrlctlona  oa  sugar  reflnlag  la  the 
ialanrta. 

In  other  Instances  HawaU  has  been  Ig- 
nored la  leglalatlon  provicUng  for  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  States.  Such  treat- 
ment haa  been  notable  from  time  to  time  for 
the  past  45  years. 

HawaU  pays  more  Federal  taxea  Into  the 
United  States  Treasury  than  many  of  the 
Statea.  Xa  1963  Hawaii  paid  more  Federal 
taxes  than  any  1  of  8  States. 

It  la  reeognlaed  In  HawaU  that  there  is 
aome  opposition  to  statehood  by  reaideato  of 
the  Ttentory. 

TMa  oppoaltlon  arises  from  several  fac- 
tors— aome  personal,  some  based  on  fears 
(utterly  groundless)  that  the  oriental  pop- 
viatlon  In  Hawaii  will  "take  control.'* 

But  if  today  statehood  were  put  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  the  issue  would 
pass  try  much  more  than  2  to  1.  This  is 
indicated  by  sampUngs  and  by  past  votes. 

Incidentally,  no  Territory  has  come  Into 
the  Union  without  som.e  opposition  by  some 
of  its  residents.  The  situation  is  no  different 
In  HawaU  than  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  Hawaii  state- 
hood arises  from  Members  of  Congreas  in 
southern  Statea.  Tet  it  is  notable  that  the 
great  majority  of  daUy  papers  in  the  southern 
States  are  already  on  record  as  favorable 
statehood  for  the  Territory  of  HawaU. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  ijOOO  alert  aad 
well-informed  employeea  of  TextUe-Inoor- 
porated  were  to  come  to  HawaU  and  ae«  this 
beautiful  and  progressive  group  of  *t'"'uls  iit 
first  hand,  they  would  be  among  our  most 
effective  backera  of  statehood  for  our 
Territory. 
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JEZTEKBIDN  OF  REMARKS 

(iON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 
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Mr 


Monday.  June  22. 1953 


SIEMINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1115.  which  saw  the  end  of  the 

Napoleonic  wars  and  of  our  prtrfltable 
carr  ring  trade  also  witnessed  the  closing 
of  tl  e  British  market  to  our  grain  and  of 
the  Vest  Indies  to  our  trade  in  general. 
A  severe  blow  was  thereby  struck  at  our 
trade.  But  in  1816  we  balanced 
an  equivalent  growth  In  our  in- 
il  trade. 

^e  question  is:  Who  does  a  curtain 
be  it  wheat,  cotton,  iron,  or  bar- 
I? 

other  day.  a  tavern  owner  died, 
ilace  was  picketed  for  many  years. 
His  tieath  ended  the  picket  line.  Tears 
ago.  he  replaced  his  bartender  with  a 
bart  laid.  In  protest  the  bartenders'  un- 
ion ^hrew  a  picket  around  the  tavern. 
Busmess  thrived.  Curiosity  seekers 
cam  i  from  all  over.  The  owner  said  the 
pick  !t  line  was  his  best  advertisement 
and  i  it  stopped,  his  business  would  drop. 
When  he  died,  the  pickets  went  home. 
Buniess  fell  <M. 

T\  le  question  is.  What  sort  of  a  strike 
mus ;  be  pulled  against  the  Soviet  bloc? 
An-out,  halfhearted,  or  none  at  all? 
Will  attrition  snuff  out  the  red  regimes, 
or  V  in  it  spur  them  to  whiplash  their 
Slav*  s  to  productive  ingenuity?  Is  there 
a  pa  rallel  between  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
the  rheat  curtain?  Are  we  unwittingly 
fore  ng  the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese 
to  {ultimate  comi>etitive  industrial 
s?  History  shows  that  free  men 
outproduce,  but  outthink,  and 
76  slaves  and  their  masters.  Should 
erefore.  not  tighten  the  screws  on 
I  regimes?  What  is  the  wisdom  of 
^g  up  on  Czechoslovakian  Reds  at 
lent  of  their  desperation?  Are 
traders  smart  In  their  approach 
China?  Were  the  current  upris- 
ings &n  East  Germany  admittedly  started 
by  he  Soviets,  incited  to  flush  out 
und<rground  leaders?  A  prairie  fire 
therf  appears  underway.  Will  the  Reds 
So  it  seems.  Or  will  the  British 
in  Red  China  prevail,  banking  as  it 
on  the  moral  in  the  fable  between 
the  ^un  and  the  wind,  Where  the  sun,  by 
its  warmth,  outmatched  the  wind,  with 
*111?    What    of    Syngman    Rhee. 
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tune !  as  he  Is,  seemingly,  to  the  heart- 


beat 


of  his  countrymen?    Time  will  tell. 


Ne  (rertheless,    Mr.    Speaker,    for   the 


sake 
tend 


of  perspective,  under  leave  to  ex* 
my  remarks,  listed  below  is  a  para- 


grap  1  or  two  on  the  "grain  curtain"  of 
1816.  It  is  taken  out  of  Bogart's  Eco- 
nom:  e  History  of  the  American  People, 
pagef  352  to  354: 

Tm  Ysaa  1816  a  Pivotai.  Otca 
Thi  years  181S  and  1816  are  important 
dates  In  the  ecotmmlc  history  of  the  United 
Statei ,  for  a  number  of  events  occurred  then 
whicli  profoundly  influenced  our  commercial 
devel4pment.    The  year  1815,  which  saw  the 


end  or  Vtx9  Ifapoleonle  wars  and  ot  our  praAt- 
able  carrying  trade,  also  witn eased  ths  eloa- 
Ing  at  the  British  market  to  our  grain  and 
of  the  West  Indies  to  our  trade  In  general. 
A  severe  blow  was  thereby  struck  at  our 
foreign  trade.  But  the  year  1816  was  signal- 
ised by  other  events  which  paved  the  way 
for  an  equivalent  growth  of  o\ir  Internal 
trade.  In  that  year  was  enacted  the  first 
protective  tariff,  which  helped  to  develop  the 
manufacturing  centers  that  soon  were  to 
become  valuable  home  markets  for  western 
produce  and  southern  cotton.  The  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  established, 
which  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  exten- 
sion of  s  system  of  national  credit  through- 
out the  United  States.  But.  most  Important 
of  aU  for  the  development  of  domestic  com- 
merce. In  1816  the  first  steamer  succeeded  in 
making  the  trip  up  the  Mississippi  River 
against  the  swift  current,  thereby  demon- 
strating the  possibUity  of  utlUzlng  this  new 
agency  of  transportation  on  the  western 
rivers.  In  the  same  year  the  first  steamer 
was  biUlt  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  first  on  Lake  Erie  in  1818.  Xven  more 
Immediately  revolutionary  was  the  opening 
of  the  Cumberlaiul  Road  from  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling  in  1817  and  the  building  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1817-25.  About  the  same  data 
cotton  planters  began  to  move  for  the  first 
time  In  considerable  numbers  into  the  South- 
west, there  to  begin  the  remarkable  expaa- 
slon  of  cotton  growing  which  in  a  few  years 
was  to  flU  this  section  with  plantations  oper- 
ated by  slave  labor  and  to  make  cotton  oar 
most  important  commercial  crop.  Whatever 
may  be  tnae  of  other  phases  of  our  history, 
it  U  evident  that  the  year  1816  was  a  plvoUl 
one  in  our  oonunerelal  development. 

In  these  varioiw  events  is  to  be  found  tiM 
basis  upon  which  could  be  buUt  up  a  vig- 
orous trade  among  the  different  sections  of 
the  United  SUtea.  A  territorial  dlvialon  of 
labor  took  plaoe,  according  to  which  eaoh 
section  devoted  Itself  to  that  branch  of 
production  in  which  it  poesessed  the  great- 
est comparative  advantage,  ezchangmg  lis 
surplus  with  the  other  sections  for  their 
products.  At  the  same  time  the  Improve- 
ments in  the  agencies  of  transportation  made 
possible  this  division  of  occupatl<ms.  Mar 
must  the  poUtical  factcna.  which  favored  thla 
development,  be  overlooked.  The  influene* 
of  the  tariff.  In  shutting  out  foreign  prod- 
ucts, In  part  at  least,  reserved  this  growing 
domestic  market  for  home  producers.  Iflueh 
more  Important  was  the  guarantee  by  the 
Constitution  of  general  freedom  of  trade 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other.  The  experience  with  hostile  and  re- 
taliatory tariffs  between  the  different  Statea 
during  the  period  of  the  Colonies  and  of 
the  confederation  had  shown  the  dangers 
that  Iwked  in  such  a  system,  and  all  poUt- 
ical barriers  to  interstate  commerce  were 
swept  away  in  1781.  This  was  an  enor- 
mous boon.  Only  slightly  lees  Important 
was  the  grant  of  free  navigation  of  aU 
navigable  rivers,  though  this  was  not  in  fact 
realized  until  1824.  But  by  then  the  polit- 
ical and  physical  foundations  for  the  «c. 
panslon  of  our  internal  commerce  were  trmif 
laid.  Its  growth  from  this  time  oorreaponda 
with  the  economic  development  of  ttie 
people. 


ni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  MOKTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATmS 
Monday.  June  22. 1S53 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cectt 
B.  Dickson  has  called  my  attention  to 
an  article  written  by  George  RothweQ 
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Brown,  columnist,  concerning  Hon.  Sam 
RAYBinm.  of  Texas.  C<Mnlng  from  a  Re- 
publican writer,  I  think  this  a  remark- 
able article,  and  Sam  Ratbukm  deserves 
all  the  good  things  said  about  him,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  present  the  article 
in  the  Rbcorb.   It  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  June 

4.  1953] 

Sam  RATBtTan  Has  PAraionc  Rolb 
(By  George  RothweU  Brown) 

Washington,  June  3. — Of  the  three  out- 
standing political  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill, 
President  Klaenhowcr  appears  to  have  been 
consulting  but  little.  If  at  all,  with  one  who 
Is  in  a  position  to  ba  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him. 

This  is  former  l^>eaker  Sam  Ratbttxn,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  minority 
leader. 

The  other  two,  of  course,  are  Senator  Bob 
Tatt  and  Speaker  Jok  Maktin.  Both  are  im- 
portant to  Elsenhower,  but  Ratbuxn,  the  for- 
gotten man  of  today's  congressional  equation, 
occupies  a  poaition  all  his  own — the  elder 
statesman  In  opposition,  who  has  put  aside 
all  considerations  ot  practical  politics  and 
party  advantage,  to  play  the  part  of  a  great 
and  patrioUc  American. 

RArmnur'a  influence,  behind  the  acenea.  Is 
actually  far  greater  than  realised. 

Senator  Lncooir  Johnson  of  Texaa,  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  is  a  protege 
of  the  veteran  statesman  from  Bonham. 
Sam  practically  raised  him,  and  it  to  no  ae- 
cret  that  Ljmdon  and  Sam  are  constantly  in 
cloae  touch,  and  that  the  Influence  of  the 
elder  man  upon  his  younger  disciple  has  been 
constant  and  beneficial  to  the  country  ever 
since  the  change  of  administration. 

BJCSPXCT 

It  Is  also  not  generally  known  that  Rar- 
BUBM  and  Mabtim  greatly  admire  and  reapect 
each  other,  and  that  they  have  been  working 
together,  since  General  Elsenhower  took  over 
the  White  House,  with  an  understanding  and 
cordiality  from  which  the  President  baa 
profited  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  be 
probably  reallzea. 

The  facts  are  that  the  American  system  of 
Government  today  In  Congress  is  withstand- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  testa  ever  imposed 
on  it  in  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

If  RATBXTaN  were  leas  patriotic  than  he 
Is.  if  he  had  decided  to  put  party  advantage 
atx>ve  the  t>est  interests  of  the  country,  there 
has  been  scarcely  a  day  since  the  present 
Congress  was  organized  when  he  could  not 
have  tied  the  RepubUcan  Party  into  parlia- 
mentary knots. 

The  Republicans  hardly  have  a  majority 
In  the  House  at  all.  An  old-timer  like  Rat- 
Btnur  could  gum  up  the  works  a  docen  times 
a  week  if  he  wanted  to.  He  hasn't  wanted  to 
do  it. 


Trip-Leasinc  Bill,  H.  R.  32«3,  Is  Neces- 
sary To  Protect  the  Producers  of  FraM 
aad  Vegetables 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  MKW  JKBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19.  19SS 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
outstanding  growers  and  shippers  in  New 
Jersey  of  fruit  and  produce.  I  refer  to 
J.  J.  Davidson,  Jr.,  of  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
He  has  been  in  business  since  1911  and 
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specializes  as  grower  and  shipper  of  as- 
paragus, tomatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  pep- 
pers, cantaloups,  peaches,  eggplants,  and 
cucumbers.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  the 
type  of  garden  farming  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  New  Jersey. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  views  of  this  grower  and  shipper  be- 
cause of  his  long  and  large  experience. 
In  the  letter  he  has  written  me  he  states 
clearly  and  in  a  few  words  his  favorable 
opinion  of  H.  R.  3203,  and,  the  impor- 
tance of  its  adoption  to  preserve  Uip- 
leasing.    Letter  follows: 

J.  J.  DAvmaoir,  Ja.,  Imc, 

Stoedetboro,  N.  J. 
Hon.  Chabixs  A.  Wolvkbtom, 

CongressTnan  from  Neto  Jersey, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAK  CoNCBxssBiAN :  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  yoxir  foresight  in  introducing  bUl 
H.  R.  3203  in  regard  to  return  loads  for  trucks 
hauling  perishable  fruits  and  vegetablea.  Tt 
haa  been  the  custom  ot  truckers  hauling 
these  ooounodities  from  shipping  points  to 
terminal  markets,  to  get  return  loads  ot 
merchandise.  This  has  enabled  them  to  give 
a  lower  rate  on  fruit  and  vegetable  ship- 
ments. If  the  controversial  order  that  has 
been  adopted  is  finally  declared  legal  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  wUl  not  only  mean  a 
hi^er  rate  from  shipping  points  but  would 
entaU  an  economic  loss  by  having  the  trucks 
return  empty. 

Z  am  writing  Senators  Tobbt  and  Bav- 
naicKaoif  in  regard  to  this. 

Best  regarda. 

Tours  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Davmsoir,  Jr. 


ResoIutioB  of  AmericaB  Legioa  NatiMal 
Execnthre  Coaiiittec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  HOBni  BAKOT  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD,  I  include  resolution  No.  33  adopted 
by  the  American  Legion  National  Execu- 
tive Committee.  April  29  to  May  1, 1953: 

Whereas  the  American  educational  system, 
since  Its  inception,  has  been  used  to  educate 
America's  youth  for  a  useful,  happy,  weU- 
ordered  life;  and 

Whereas  the  teaching  of  love  of  Ood,  love 
of  country,  and  love  of  home  has  Inspired 
our  people  to  attain  a  height  of  greatneas 
never  obtained  by  any  other  people;  and 

Whereas  the  freedom  obtained  and  guar- 
an  teed  under  our  Constitution,  together  wUh 
oxir  free  institutions,  have  created  a  way  of 
life  that  is  exclusively  the  American  way  of 
life;  and 

Whereas  In  our  generosity  we  have  poured 
out  assistance  to  people  of  the  world  under 
the  United  Nations:  and 

Whereas  those  determined  plotters  who 
wish  to  destroy  our  way  of  life,  captvire  our 
wealth,  and  enslave  our  people  have  declared 
war  against  our  Americanism;  and 

Whereas  they  have  InfUtrated  Into  the 
United  Nations,  and  are  using  UNESCO  to 
corrupt  the  minds  of  oiir  children  by  de- 
stroying their  love  of  country,  by  issuing 
booklets  containing  statements  such  aa,  "Our 
chUdren    should    be    educated    to    prepare 


themaelvea  for  dtlaenshlp  tn  a  world  society. 
As  long  as  the  chUd  breathes  the  poisoned 
air  of  nationalism,  education  in  world-mind- 
edness  can  produce  only  precarious  results. 
It  is  frequently  the  family  that  infects  the 
child  with  extreme  nationalism.  The  school 
ahould  therefore  combat  attitudes  that  favor 
Jingoism";  and  . . 

Whereas  our  great  American  program  ot 
the  American  Legion  was  conceived  for  the 
piirpose  of  building  a  love  of  country,  and 
we  have  often  been  accused  of  patriotism 
and  Jingoism,  which  means  nothing  but  our 
willingness  to  fight  to  preserve  our  free  In- 
stitutions, exactly  as  our  fathers  fought  to 
establish  them.  Those  who  support  the  the- 
ory of  UNESCO  are  at  war  with  the  principles 
of  the  American  Legion.  In  our  fight  to  de- 
fend, at  aU  costs,  our  American  ideals  and 
our  American  institutions.  It  is  a  part  of 
that  aame  war  for  world-mindedness  and 
world  domination,  with  Its  headquarters  in 
Moscow;  and 

Whereas  in  1952  this  war  against  Ameri- 
canism was  being  subsidized  by  an  appro- 
priation of  $8,500,000  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Tou  are  paying  taxes  to  print  such 
statements  as:  "Our  country  belongs  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  Is  the  most  important 
organization  that  has  ever  been  created  on 
this  earth.  Tou  are  now  a  part  of  It."  An- 
other quote:  "The  kindergarten,  or  infant 
school,  has  a  significant  part  to  play  in  the 
c^iUd's  education.  Not  only  can  it  correct 
many  of  the  errors  of  home  training,  but  It 
can  also  prepare  the  chUd  for  membership, 
at  about  the  age  of  7,  in  a  group  of  his  own 
age  and  habits — the  first  of  many  such  social 
Identifications  that  he  must  achieve  on  his 
way  to  membership  In  the  world  society**; 
and 

Whereas  for  several  years  certain  educa- 
tional systems  have  given  as  their  excuse 
for  not  teaching  more  of  the  f undamentala. 
such  as  American  history,  the  three  R's,  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  teachers  in 
an  overcrowded  calendar.  But  stUl  certain 
groups  can  find  time  and  personnel  to  p>re- 
aent  the  propaganda  of  these  world-minded 
Socialists  who  ridicule  American  history  and 
buUds  a  halo  on  Intematlonaliam:  Therefore^ 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  use  of  mate- 
rial furnished  by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organizations 
tar  vae  in  our  pubUc  schools;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Sesolved  by  the  national  executive  eom- 
mittee  of  the  American  Legion,  meeting  <js 
Indanapiilia.  Ind..  ATprU29-May  1. 1953.  That 
we  caU  upon  all  AxD^m&n  educational  insti- 
tutions and  upon^voards  of  education 
throughout  the  Umxed  States  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  vat  of  educational  materials 
of  UNESCO  propouiKling  world  citizenship 
and  adherence  to  a  nebulous  world  govern- 
ment as  a  criterion  of  education  of  American 
citlBens;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  caU  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  to  UNESCO 
to  take  appropriate  measures  to  cause 
UNESCO  to  cease  and  desist  from  dissemina- 
tion of  such  subversive  materials. 


The  Tooth  Aamrenvj  •(  the  FouAmt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anni- 
versary which  is  being  celebrated  this 
year  by  Uie  Uberty-loving  Lithuanians 
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commemorates  one  of  the  most  impor« 
tant  events  in  Utbtianlan  history. 
Seven  himdred  years  ago  the  various 
tribes  of  Lithtiania  were  united  under 
their  newly  Christianized  leader,  Min- 
daugas.  In  1253  Mindaugas  was  crowned 
King  by  authority  of  the  Pope.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Lithuanian  tribes 
had  fought  bravely  against  all  chal- 
lengers; their  courage  was  tested  in  wars 
with  the  Livonian  knights  in  the  north, 
and  the  Teutonic  knights  in  the  south. 
Tbey  had  fought  valiantly  against  the 
Mongolian  hordes  coming  from  the  east. 
Up  to  1253,  however,  they  generally 
fought  as  clans  and  tribes,  whereas  from 
that  time  on  the  Lithuanians  have  strug- 
gled for  the  preservation  of  their  ideals 
as  a  imited  people.  The  real  significance 
of  the  year  1253  is  that  it  marks  the  birth 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation. 

As  the  largest  of  the  three  small  but 
Important  Baltic  countries,  Uthuania 
holds  a  distinct  place  in  the  history  of 
northeastern  Europe.  The  Lithuanians 
have  given  a  good  accoimt  of  themselves 
throughout  their  long  and  turbulent  his- 
tory. SiUTOunded  by  neighbors  often 
more  powerful  than  themselves,  and  fre- 
quently imder  their  attack,  the  whole 
nation  has  been  reared  in  the  stem 
school  of  adversity  and  hardship.  Nei- 
ther the  Livonian  knights  in  the  north, 
nor  the  Teutonic  knights  in  the  south, 
nor  the  onrushing  hordes  from  the  east 
daunted  their  courage.  They  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  lot  assigned  to  them 
by  geography  and  history  with  perfect 
equanimity.  They  have  often  made  not 
only  the  best  of  bad  situations,  but 
have  also  shown  remarkable  capacity 
for  turning  such  situations  to  their  ad- 
vantage. In  1385  the  niling  Duke  of 
Uthuania  married  the  ruling  Queen  of 
Poland.  This  Uthuanian-Polish  union 
produced  the  foremost  power  in  East- 
em  Europe.  During  the  next  two  cen- 
turies the  combined  area  of  Lithuania 
and  Poland  extended  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea.  By  uniting  with 
Poland  Lithuania  linked  her  fate  with 
that  country;  and  the  course  of  Lithu- 
ania's history  followed  the  same  course 
as  that  of  Poland.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  the  the  combined  states 
suffered  a  common  downfall  when  Lithu- 
ania, with  most  of  Poland,  was  absorbed 
by  Russia. 

But  this  did  not  mean,  fortunately, 
the  end  of  Lithuania.  For  more  than 
100  years  Lithuanians  endured  all  the 
hardsliips  and  sufferings  imposed  upon 
them  by  Czarist  Russia's  ruthless  regime. 
Often  the  whole  country  was  ruled  by 
Russian  military  governors  with  dicta- 
torial powers.  The  Lithuanians'  na- 
tional aspirations  and  their  religious, 
cultural,  and  intellectual  freedom  were 
suppressed.  Yet  under  the  most  severe 
restrictive  measures  the  Lithuanian 
leaders  and  people  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  idea  of  national  independ- 
ence. When  the  opportunity  for  its 
realization  was  at  hand  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  they  seized  upon  it  en- 
thusiastically and  proclaimed  their  polit- 
ical independence. 

The  two  decades  of  national  freedom 
which  Lithuania  enjoyed  between  1919 
and  1939  is  well  known  to  most  of  you. 


We  4u  know  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  ( ultural  progress  made  in  that  coun- 
try ty  its  hardworking  people.  In  the 
Immense  task  of  reconstructing  their 
coun  ry.  they  received  help  and  encour- 
ages ent  from  many  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples, especially  from  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian ancestry.  In  two  decades  Lithu- 
ania became  a  model  democracy  in 
nortl  leastern  Euro];)e.  But  the  rise  of 
Bolsl  evik  commvmism  and  Hitler's  naz- 
Ism  hreatened  Lithuanian  democracy. 
In  li  40  imf  ortunate  Lithuania  was  an- 
nexe«  I  to  the  Soviet  Union.  During 
Worlp  War  n  the  coimtry  was  over- 
run iy  German  troops  who  occupied  it 
for  n  ore  than  2  years.  Toward  the  end 
of  tbEit  war.  as  the  Germans  withdrew, 
the  unwanted  Russian  Communists 
camej  back  once  more.  They  have  been 
ever  since.  There  they  have 
all  the  worst  features  of  Com- 
dictatorship.  While  Moscow 
no  sign  of  relaxing  its  iron  rule 
le  unhappy  Lithuanians,  we  here 
}le  to  enjoy  freedom  and  its  bless- 
ind  can  join  freely  in  the  celebra- 
bf  this  significant  and  solemn  annl- 
versary.  But  while  we  here  happily 
coms  kemorate  the  founding  of  Lithuania 
700  y  ears  ago.  our  hearts  go  out  to  those 
who  are  endiuring  so  courageously  the 
tribuations  and  hardships  imposed  on 
them  by  the  tsrrants  of  the  Kremlin.  We 
most  sincerely  express  our  hope  that  the 
day  J  5  not  far  distant  when  the  Lithua- 
nians can  again  enjoy  true  peace  and 
genu  ne  freedom  in  their  now  unhappy 
home  land. 
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Child  Could  Become  a  Comma- 
■ist,'*  Says  J.  Edgar  Hoover ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

(ON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoirsm 
IN  fe'HX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  outstanding  American,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  has  written  an  interesting  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington 
Herald  on  Sunday,  June  21.  The 
of  the  FBI  cogently  points  out 
(gangers  that  lurk  in  the  way  of 
Americans  and  he  cautions  the 
mothers  and  fathers  in  these  United 
that  their  children  are  targets  of 
Comifaunlst  agitators. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
iiserting  the  article  in  question: 
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Whether  you  know  it  or  not.  your  child  la 

His  mind  is  the  fertile   plot   in 

the  Communist  hopes  to  Implant  his 

and   to  secure  a  deadly  culture 

will  spread  to  others.    When  enoxigb 

the  Red  Pied  Piper  hopes  to  call 

He  lives  for  the  day  when  he  can 

constantly     increasing     numbers     of 

American  youngsters  away  from  their  fami- 

the  sound  traditions  and  principles 

have    guided    this    Nation    thus    far 

ts  course  and  enroll  them  in  the  serv- 

the  Red  masters. 

mothers  and  fathers  of  America  have 

responsibility.    They  must  help  their 

chlldrin  learn  the  ftmdamental  truths  at 


deoKXTatlc  living.  The  yoimgster  needs  your 
guidance.  He  must  be  made  stxirdy  of  limb, 
strong  in  mind,  and  upright  in  character. 
Anything  less  is  to  betray  the  spirit  which 
made  this  Nation  great. 

Tour  child  could  become  a  Communist. 

"Without  youth  the  order  cannot  be 
changed  and  there  can  be  no  revolution." 

That  statement  by  a  Communist  leader  la 
Indicative  of  the  importance  which  the  Com- 
munists place  on  their  youth-recruitment 
prognan.  This  program  is  a  definite,  deter- 
mined offensive  used  to  bring  youngsters  Into 
the  Red  net. 

While  the  Communists  deliberately  Infect 
their  own  children  from  babyhood  with  the 
highly  contagious  virus,  and  while  they  cir- 
culate literature  designed  to  contaminate 
the  minds  of  non-Communist  youngsters.  It 
is  among  the  youth  of  high-school  and  col- 
lege age  that  the  Red  plaguebearers  do  their 
most  concentrated  work. 

How  does  the  Commiuilst  spread  his  con- 
tagion?   There  are  many  ways: 

Billy  Doe  is  a  teen-ager  who  quit  school. 
An  attractive  young  girl  invites  him  to  a 
party,  or  it  may  be  a  dance,  or  jiist  a  social 
get-together  at  her  "dub."  Billy  has  a 
good  time  and  he  finds  ingratiating  new 
friends  who  pay  him  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  build  up  his  ego. 

The  club  has  a  patriotic-sounding  title, 
but  its  phlloaophy  hews  to  the  Cooununlst 
Party  line.  The  unsiup«ctlng  youngster 
realizes  only  that  he  had  a  very  good  time 
and  he  returns  again  and  again.  Before 
many  months  have  gone  by  Billy  is  parrot- 
ing the  party  line.  The  principles  which 
he  was  taught  at  home  and  at  school  now 
seem  stodgy  and  bourgeois,  hidebound, 
stupid.    Billy  Doe  has  the  virus. 

Infiltrating  youth  groups — ^religious,  so- 
cial, or  otherwise — is  a  common  means  by 
which  concealed  Communists  operate  to 
catch  the  interest  of  youngsters.  An  aura 
of  secrecy  and  the  idealistic  phrases  behind 
which  lurk  the  loathsome  reality  appeal  to 
the  imaginative  boy  or  glrL 

Communist -front  youth  groups  masquer- 
ading behind  patriotic  titles  trap  and  de- 
velop new  members.  Concealed  cells  have 
been  major  sources  of  infection.  The  victim 
Is  virtually  remade.  The  old  concepts,  faiths, 
and  principles  are  shuffled  off  to  make  way 
for  the  new  godless  philosophy:  The  reign 
of  force. 

How.  you  ask,  can  you  inoculate  your  child 
against  the  Communist  disease? 

You  can  begin  by  making  the  hovise  in 
which  you  live.  If  it  be  but  one  room,  a  real 
home. 

You  can  give  your  child  the  priceless  at- 
tributes of  living:  love,  sympathy,  luider- 
standlng,  encouragement,  and  faith. 

You  can  teach  him  the  value  of  things  ot 
the  spirit. 

You  can  show  him  that  materialism,  the 
god  of  the  Commvmists,  is  aa  false  aa  the 
golden  calf  of  old. 

Teach  your  child  to  know  the  history  of 
this  Nation,  to  understand  its  tremendous 
achievement  in  the  age-old  struggle  for  lib- 
erty. 

Teach  him  to  know  the  faith  and  under- 
standing which  our  forefathers  summed  up 
in  the  Immortal  documents  of  our  Nation's 
beginning  and  the  need  for  a  constant  re- 
newal of  that  faith  if  our  free  way  of  life  la 
to  continue.    Be  positive  In  your  attitude*. 

Certainly  this  Republic  is  not  perfect  and 
has  weaknesses,  but  it  is  because  people  are 
human  and  less  than  perfect.  Remember 
that  those  Imperfect  people  are  constantly 
striving  to  correct  the  weaknesses. 

The  word  "patriot"  is  a  good  word.  Bring 
It  back  into  usage.  Impress  upon  your  child 
the  proud  meaning  of  the  word. 

Teach  your  child  to  recognise  the  black 
tyranny  behind  the  glowing  promise  which 
the  Communist  holds  forth.  Beware  of  the 
phony  peace  petition  and  the  falsa  "cause" 
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eruaader.  ConunvnlaBi  feeds  on  Igaorano*. 
I^eam  the  facta  and  guide  your  child  along 
the  road  to  good  eltlaenablp. 

Oommunism  la  immoral,  tha  very  an- 
tithesis d  rallgion.  Taach  your  cMld  the 
truths  which  have  made  this  Nation  great 
and  you  win  bave  done  much  to  combat  tha 
virus  of  materiallam. 

J.  iDcua  Hoovia. 


Sdiedde  off  Visits  m  My  Dirtrid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  RSPRBSENTATrvCB 

Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  Congressman 
should  be  in  his  district  to  visit  and  con- 
fer with  his  constitunents  as  often  as 
time  will  allow. 

When  Congress  adjourns  in  the  sum- 
mer, I  expect  to  return  home  and  to  be 
available  for  conferences  with  residents 
of  the  Fourth  District  in  the  courthouse 
of  each  county  seat  between  9  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  m.,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 

Lima,  Allen  County:  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  August  17  and  18. 

Wapakoneta,  Auglaize  County:  Wed- 
nesday, August  19. 

Greenville,  Darke  County:  Thursday, 
August  20. 

Eaton.  Pr^de  County:  Friday,  August 
21. 

Troy.  Miami  County:  Saturday, 
August  22. 

Celina,  Mercer  County:  Tuesday, 
August  25. 

Sidney,  Shelby  County:  Wednesday, 
August  26. 

No  appointment  wiU  be  necessary. 
Any  problem  with,  or  opinion  concern- 
ing, the  Federal  Oovemment  will  be  a 
proper  subject  for  conference. 

Of  course,  I  will  be  itlad  to  see  resi- 
dents of  the  district,  in  my  Plqua  office, 
any  time  that  the  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, except  on  the  days  scheduled  above. 


Father's  Day  Address  bj  TImmus  Dixon 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  HOKTB  DAiKrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSEMTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OM),  I  include  the  Father's  Day  address 
by  Thomas  Dixon,  national  commander 
of  the  United  American  Veterans: 

Patriotic  Americana,  tomorrow  we  will  pay 
oxir  respect  to  our  fathera,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  every  father  will  respectfully  honor 
himself  by  taking  his  family  to  chiuch,  and 
by  offering  prayer  to  the  Pather  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Today  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  the 
entire  world  ara  oonlroiitad  with  tha  worst 


war  plague  tha  world  haa  ever  faced.  I  woiu 
der  U  you  realiae  tha  underlying  cause.  The 
principal  cause  la  your  fault  and  my  fault, 
bacausa  wa  have  drifted  too  far  away  frooa 
the  commandmenta  of  God. 

Tou  remember  the  tow«r  of  Babel   and 

W^at  happened  to  the  builders  of  that  tower. 

Tou  remember  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  and 

what  happened  30  years  ago  to  that  peaoe- 

proclatming  organization. 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  United  Matlona  and 
the  oonsrtematlon  it  has  created.  I  ask  you. 
How  can  such  an  organization  succeed,  when 
Its  members  refuse  to  open  their  session  with 
prayer  to  Ahnigbty  Godf  How  long  can  you 
expect  such  an  organization  to  endure? 

Look  at  the  situation  the  world  over, 
what  do  you  find?  Pumbllng.  stumbling, 
and  JximbUng. 

The  shameful  situation  in  Korea  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  was  an  edict  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  Korea  was  to  l>e  given  the  right  to 
chooee  Its  form  of  government  by  a  free  and 
secret  ballot.  A  vast  number  of  taave  men 
have  been  slaughtered  trying  to  enforce  that 
decision  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  our  aUied  soldiers  are,  actu- 
ally. United  Nations  soldiers.  In  pUin  lan- 
guage: Half  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting  the  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  simply  becauae  the  Com- 
munist elements  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
f  iise  to  abide  by  the  rulings  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Now.  how  in  the  world  can  such  an  or- 
ganization bring  peace  and  understanding 
to  the  world  when  she  cannot  compel  her 
own  members  to  abide  by  its  rulings?  So 
far.  as  an  effective  instrxunent  of  peace,  the 
United  Nations  has  proved  worthless  to  the 
free  people  of  the  world. 

To  our  Members  of  Congress  I  want  to 
remind  them  it  is  high  time  to  correct  their 
mistake  about  the  United  Nations.  Shame 
on  you.  Congressmen,  if  you  were  pressured 
into  voting  for  membership' in  the  United 
Nations,  and  also  into  membership  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  because 
you  must  realize  that  Congress  thereby  for- 
feited Its  authority  as  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  of  our  United  States. 

Let's  look  back  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  Tou 
recall  how  our  Lord  put  a  stop  to  the  build- 
ing of  that  tower.  Just  compare  the  build- 
ers of  that  tower  with  some  of  our  adminis- 
tration leaders.  Look  at  some  of  their  deeds 
and  actions.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
shameful  truce  being  forced  on  the  brave 
citizens  of  South  Korea?  All  of  the  soldiers 
fighting  in  Korea  are  fighting  under  orders 
of  the  United  Nations.  Instead  of  forcing 
an  unwanted  truce  on  the  courageous  citi- 
zens of  South  Korea,  wouldn't  it  have  been 
better  for  the  United  Nations  to  have  ap- 
pointed a  delegation  to  bring  about  a  Just 
and  protective  truce?  Had  this  been  done, 
oxir  Government  wouldn't  have  lost  the  re- 
spect of  other  nations. 

Just  where  does  our  Senate  stand?  If  our 
Government,  through  General  Clark,  brings 
about  a  peace  treaty  with  the  enemy  In 
North  Korea,  how  will  this  action  aSect  o\ir 
official  position,  inasmuch  as  we  have  never 
declared  war  against  the  governments  rep- 
resenting the  enemy  fighting  forces  in  North 
Korea? 

Let  me  ask  you:  Do  you  believe  our  Ben- 
ate,  in  aU  sanity,  could  ratify  any  such  peace 
treaty  in  the  absence  of  their  oiBcial  recog- 
nition of  war?  The  fighUng  forces  in  South 
Korea  are  our  forthright  alUea,  and  their  In- 
terests are  of  deepest  concern  to  us  In  our 
stand  for  peace  and  Justice  among  free 
I>eople. 

If  we  abandon  our  allies  In  South  Korea, 
with  victory  within  our  grasp,  how  could  our 
Buiopean  alliea  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
OrgantsatlOQ,  In  time  of  need,  put  any  re- 
liance on  the  aaalstance  of  American  Armed 
PoroaaV 


-  Clear  *^i>f>ftwj  and  hard  lif  aflwl  ^^}<">'ing 
is  required  right  now.  More  than  50  i>ercent 
at  our  fighting  forces  Is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  oiu*  American  Government.  On  the 
coast  of  Japan  we  have  an  army  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Nations.  In  Europe, 
our  soldlezs  are  undier  the  control  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Will 
oxir  Congress  wake  up  and  recover  the  power 
which  they  threw  away?  After  all,  we  voters 
are  responsible  for  our  present  conditions. 
I  suggest  that  you  write  to  your  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress.  Tell  them 
to  corerct  tbeae  conditions  at  once.  We 
must  guide  the  destiny  of  this  country  in 
Intematlonal  affairs.  The  Founding  Fathers 
believed  in  America.  The  fathers  of  today 
must  carry  on  in  the  same  resolute  manner. 
And.  too.  you  might  ask  Members  of  Con- 
gress if  they  will  please  look  closely  and  see 
if  Alger  Hiss  is  locked  In  prison.  Is  It  possi- 
ble his  spirit  is  still  hovering  over  the  listen- 
ing ears  of  our  State  Department?  Was  his 
separation  from  the  State  Department  an 
absolute  divorce,  as  we  were  led  to  believe, 
or  may  it  have  been  a  eepuntlon  for  ap- 
pearancea'  aake  only?  His  guiding  hand 
seems  to  be  still  there.  | 

There  is  much  to  be  said  these  days  on  the 
subject  of  the  forgotten  man.  There  is  much 
material  for  thought  in  the  writings  of  a 
great  crusader.  Collis  Ormsby  Redd,  xmder 
the  title  "Spiritual  Preparedness  is  America's 
National  Defense."  Let  me  quote  briefly: 
"The  problems  of  America  today  are  no 
greater  than  those  which  disturbed  the  Amer- 
ican oolcmists  at  the  time  they  were  called 
upon  to  make  their  decisions.  We  ara 
mighty  close  to  the  crossroads  where  we  will 
have  to  decide  about  cur  liberties.  Will  you 
stand  and  fight  for  the  liberty  and  freedom 
which  this  country  has  enjoyed  for  the  past 
175  years?  Are  you  willing  to  accept  doubt- 
ful promises  as  to  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life?    What  is  yotir  answer ?~ 

A  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  has  al- 
ready been  devised  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  tangled  situation.  It  Is  Included  in 
House  Resolution  No.  lOS.  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  UsBia 
L.  Bttroick,  of  North  Dakota.  This  is  the  bill 
that  patriotic  Americans  should  support  in 
every  way.  It  will  put  a  stop,  once  and  for 
all.  to  the  conditions  that  have  been  ninning 
wild  for  the  past  several  years.  It  will  bring 
o\ir  American  fighting  forces  under  Amerlo 
can  command,  and  prevent  any  American 
Boldio-  to  be  sent  to  battle,  or  to  any  ao- 
called  police  action  in  foreign  fields  without 
first  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  I 
urge  you  to  support  Representative  BinmicK 
In  hla  great  effort.  It  Is  House  Resolution 
Mo.  106. 

Tou  know  of  the  shameful  situation  that 
exists  in  Russia  right  now.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thoxisands  of  prisoners  of  war  from 
Germany  and  from  Japan  who  are  still  being 
held  in  slave  camps  in  Russia.  I  ask  you. 
In  this  unjust  truce  arrangement  with  the 
Communists  In  North  Korea,  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  all  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
will  be  retvimed  to  us,  when  the  Communists 
will  not  even  permit  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  visit  those  prison  campe?  How 
much  would  any  Kremlin-inspired  assur* 
ance  be  worth?    Totally  worthleea. 

I  feel  strongly,  dont  you,  that  all  fathers 
can  best  observe  this  Father's  Day,  If  they 
will  do  today  what  our  Pounding  Fathers  did 
In  their  earlier  days:  everything  within  our 
present  power  to  make  America  the  foremost 
country  In  which  to  live  happily,  aacurely. 
and  prosperoxisly.  one  with  another. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  today.  And  my 
especial  thanks  go  out  to  the  management 
and  staff  of  the  WUST  radio  station  for  their 
many  courtesiea  and  their  cooperation  in 
broadcasting  this  Father's  Day  addrsaa. 
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OaSmal  McIalyK  Baccalaarate  Scraoa 
at  IMtk  CoBMencoMBt  at  IMrc  Dame 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUFOUtXA 

XH  TW«  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1953 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  In 
the  26th  verse  of  St.  Matthew,  we  find 
this  admonition  to  all  mankind: 

Wbat  doth  It  profit  a  man  If  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  suffer  the  loaa  ot  his  own 
■ouL 

In  this  day  of  grave  international 
problems,  too  much  attention  is  given  to 
purely  material  values  and  too  little  to 
the  far  more  important  spiritual  values 
in  life. 

This  was  brought  out  forcefully  In  a 
recent  baccaleaureate  sermon  delivered 
by  his  Eminence  James  Francis  Cardinal 
Mclntyre  at  the  108th  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Cardinal  Mclntyre's  stir- 
ring sermon  deserves  our  serious  and 
thoughtful  attention: 

Maw  WrrHOXJT  Goal  at  Lm  Is  "Ujer  Sotjl 
(PoUowlng  U  the  text  of  the  baccalaureate 
■ermon  delivered  by  His  Eminence.  James 
Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre,  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  last  Sunday.  At  the  108th 
ffnuiiai  commencement  exercises  In  the  after- 
noon. Cardinal  Mclntyre  was  awc^rded  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree.) 

"As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  fountains 
of  water— so  my  soul  panteth  after  Thee. 
OOod." 

Early  in  the  current  century  a  famous 
composer.  Victor  Herbert,  made  his  debut  In 
light  opera.  In  one  particular  composition 
there  was  a  splendid  baritone  solo  written  to 
lyrics  with  the  tlUe  "I  Want  What  I  Want 
When  I  Want  It."  As  the  soloist  forcefully 
rendered  the  song  there  was  little  doubt  that 
he  meant  what  he  said  for  the  glassware  and 
silver  trembled  as  he  struck  the  table  In  tes- 
timony of  his  sincerity. 

That  expression  "I  want  what  I  want  when 
1  want  it."  even  if  not  definitely  expressed 
on  their  lips,  can  certainly  be  found  In  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  It  is  a  true  expression  of 
an  almost  universal  dynamic  In  human  na- 
ture.   

NO  TWO  MSN  THINK  USKM 

Man  presents.  In  the  analysis  of  his  fellow 
man.  a  very  complex  picture.  It  is  a  com- 
plex picture  because  of  the  readily  recognized 
differences  existing  in  men.  It  is  a  truism 
to  say  that  each  man  is  distinct  in  himself. 
His  exact  counterpart  Is  not  to  be  foxmd 
anywhere.  These  variances  prevail  in  fea- 
tures and  size  and  color  and  shape,  In  the 
attributes  of  character  and  voice  and 
thought  and  action. 

There  are  no  two  human  beings  exactly 
alike. 

At  the  same  time  who  will  deny  that  there 
Is  among  men  a  distinct,  positive,  and  easily 
recognized  and  determined  Bimllarity.  There 
is  something  in  man  that  msQces  him  what 
b«  iB — a  man.  That  something  is  Immutable. 
Man  ts  an  animal  possessing  Intellect  and 
wllL  In  common  with  the  brute,  he  lives 
and  moves  and  Is  capable  of  sense  reactions. 
But  there  the  likeness  ends  for  the  brute 
cannot  reason  or  love. 

Science  has  miserably  failed  to  find  the 
missing  link  between  the  Rnimai  and  man. 
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Thus  man's  rational  nature  Is  the  element 

ui^ty  that  binds  together  in  order  whole 

ivlduating  notes  of  his  complex  being. 

rational  nature  is  also  the  center  of 

that  gives  scope  and  meaning  to 

^hole  sweep  of  ills  actions  In  the  loom 
Moreover,  there  is  a  common,  har- 
. note  in  this  rational  nature  that  re- 
veals the  meanmg  of  the  whole  apparently 
disco  rdant  chorus.    That  common  note,  that 
deno:  nlnator  which  is  universal  is  desire. 
Hv^an  desire  Is  the  force  that  has  driven 
.  apart.     It  has  set  nations  at  war.     It 
triped  Individuals  and  races  off  the  face 
earth.    Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
.  the  one  great  focal  point  of  agreement 
I  loncord  among  men.    All  men  agree  that 
want  what  they  want  when  they  want  It. 
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aCAN.  ■F»»'"  or  HAPPINBS8 

Hitman  desire  Is  the  urge  In  life,  the  stlm- 
to   action,   the   self-starter   for   man's 
limitless  range  of  activity.     From  the  mo- 
he  begins  to  be.  there  is  the  desire, 
if  instinctive,  urging  him  at  least  to 
He  may  not  always  recognize  his  ulti- 
obJec*-lve.     He  may  not  always  be  able 
f  jtrmulate  it  clearly. 

Bi  it  in  everything  he  does,  whether  or  not 
Inows  it,  man  seeks  happiness.     Happl- 
Is  the  object  of  desire.     Man  constantly 
his  actions  to  what  he  considers  to  be 
happiness  even  though  he  may  often  be  still 
iinhippy  at  the  end  of  the  quest. 

Tliat  is  why  the  objective,  the  goal  to  be 
Bouj  ht   Is  so   Important   In  any  discussion 
of  tl  le  role  of  happiness  as  the  end  of  human 
action.     In  focxising  o\ir  attention  on   the 
to  be  attained,  we  do  not  reverse  the 
of  life.     Rather  we  are  enabled  thereby 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,  to  make 
lives  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  Joy  for- 
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contemplating  the  end  of  life  we  behold 
phase  of  living.     For  as  a  man  decides 
coiu'se  of  action,  as  he  desires  an  objec- 
in  life,  as  he  entertains  a  goal  in  view, 
meaning  of  the  whole  life  of  that  man 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  goal 
las   chosen.     All   his   activities,    all   his 
.  all  his  dispositions,  will  be  so  deter- 
mined as  will  his  very  destiny. 

T  le  goal  a  man  has  in  life  Is  all  important 
froij  every  viewpoint,  whether  physical  or 
actual  or  spiritual.  For  a  man  without 
dbjectlve  in  life  is  a  lost  soul. 
Bfneath  the  multitiKllnous  and  even  con- 
hopes  of  men  we  can  find  the  one 
which  gives  imlty  and  meaning,  force, 
decision  to  all  human  desires.  All  men 
what  they  seek  for  one  reason — they 
k  it  will  satisfy  them.  They  believe  the 
of  their  desires  will  make  them 
Happiness  is  the  gohl  of  all  human 
The  goal  of  his  action  Is  a  lamp 
lights  the  way  for  the  will.  Man's 
is  that  he  so  often  looks  for  it  in 
wrong  place.  How  mistaken  he  has  been 
fitful  years  of  life  as  he  is  found  on 
scroll  of  time. 
Because  the  desires  of  men  are  boundless, 
no  earthly  good,  whether  within  or  without 
him  self,  whether  good  or  bad.  can  perfectly 
satiify  him.  The  wealth  of  the  world  can- 
notjsatlsfy.    As  he  acquires  more  he  realizes 
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his  need  for  leas  as,  mockingly,  his  dealr* 
for  more  grows.  The  law  of  dlmlnUhing  re- 
tiims  speaks  its  inexorable  dictum:  the  more 
you  have  ti»*  leas  you  proporUonately  enjoy. 

•^HAT  BOTH  rr  rmOfTT  A  MAN" 

Man's  capacity  for  food  and  drink,  partic- 
ularly for  certain  kinds  of  drink,  is  also 
limited.  The  needs  of  man  soon  come  to  a 
point  of  satiiratlon.  The  desire  too  often 
exceeds  the  abUlty  to  cons\ime.  Man's  ap- 
petite needs  restriction  so  that  even  in  mod- 
eration there  is  unhapplnes.  The  lust  for 
power  likewise  brings  Its  frustrations  and 
dissatisfaction.  Fame  is  fieeting  and  the 
symbols  of  honor  so  quickly  tarnish. 

The  only  object  which  can  completely 
satisfy  all  human  desire  Is  that  absolutely 
universal  good  which  Is  outside  of  man  out- 
side of  the  whole  created  world.  Nothing 
will  satisfy  man  unless  it  gives  complete  rest 
to  his  desire.  Nothing  will  quiet  him  im- 
less  it  appeases  the  longing  for  the  Inflnlt* 
In  his  heart. 

Man's  utter,  complete,  and  final  happiness 
la  to  be  found  solely  in  the  possession  of 
God.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  man's 
desire  and  the  presence  of  God  in  the  soul 
by  grace  Is  the  secret  of  man's  abiding  hap- 
piness. For  "What  doth  it  profit  a  man  If 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  loas 
of  his  own  soul."    Matthew  16:20. 

Since  the  presence  of  God  Is  man's  happi- 
ness here  and  the  vision  of  God  man's  Joy 
hereafter,  we  may  well  ask  om'selves  how 
we  can  attain  the  presence  now  In  order  to 
have  the  vision  at  the  end  of  our  days.  God 
ha^  promised  us  Himself,  but  he  has  warned 
ua  that.  "Without  Me  you  can  do  nothing." 
We  can  do  nothing  except  through  His  grace. 
By  the  supernatural  gift  of  grace,  merited 
for  us  on  Calvary,  God  blesses  and  sanctifies 
our  realization  that  happiness  Is  above  this 
earthly  life,  beyond  all  material  accomplish- 
ment, and  in  His  goodness  He  lifts  up  the 
free  choice  of  our  Intellects  and  wills  for  Him 
from  the  natural  or  human  level  to  the  level 
of  the  supernatural  and  divine.  When  He 
does  this,  we  walk  in  the  world  of  Ood.  In 
Him  we  henceforth  live  and  move  and  bav* 
our  being. 

This  world  Is  a  vastly  different  world  from 
the  world  we  have  hitherto  known.  On  the 
plane  of  nature  we  discovered  by  unaided 
reason  the  truths  of  the  existence  of  God, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  precepts  of 
the  natural  law,  but  now  in  supernatural 
living  we  are  gifted  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
source  of  God's  happiness  in  the  m3rstery  of 
the  holy  trinity,  the  depth  of  God's  love  In 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the  horror  of 
sin  In  the  sight  of  sinlessness  in  the  mystery 
of  the  redemption,  and  the  infinite  goodness 
of  God  In  His  gift  of  gifts  by  calling  us  to 
share  in  the  vision  beatific. 

BLKSSKO  VISION  OF   PXACC 

The  comprehension  of  these  truths  needs 
the  light  of  faith — they  are  above  and  be- 
yond the  range  of  intellectual  conviction. 
And  Just  as  our  intellects  need  the  grace  of 
God  to  understand  divine  life,  so  do  our  wills 
require  assistance  to  abide  In  that  life.  If. 
therefore,  man  Is  to  live  supernaturally  and 
ultimately  to  enjoy  the  vision  of  God.  he 
needs  the  gift  of  habitual  grace  which 
strengthens  him  in  supernatural  striving  and 
directs  all  his  actions  to  his  supernatural 
destiny — beata  vlslo  pacts,  the  blessed  vision 
of  peace. 

The  one  obstacle  that  Is  sin  must  be  reso- 
lutely removed  if  you  are  to  live  constantly 
in  communication  with  this  supernatural 
so\irce  of  splendor  and  of  strength.  Sin  is 
the  sole  deterrent  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sununum  boniun,  the  possession  of  God. 
Because  sin  Is  a  deordination  of  man's  will, 
it  is  an  enemy  of  the  vision  of  God. 

BKiaS  or   HZU,  OB  or   HXAVZNf 

Life  In  the  grace  of  Ood  makes  man  m 
friend  of  God.  makes  him  a  dilld  of  Ood 
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and  an  heir  of  heaven.    Mani  ea{»acity  to 
obtain  God's  grace  U  without  limit. 

Our  life  In  Ood  depends  entirely  upon  th» 
Intensity  of  desire  in  each  individual  soul. 
That  is  why  our  Divine  Saviour  bids  us  to  be 
reckless  In  desire :  "If  anyone  wishes  to  come 
after  me.  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his 
cross  dally  and  follow  me."    Matthew  16:24. 

We  are  prone  at  times  to  boast  of  being 
human  with  the  Implication  that  to  be  hu- 
man means  to  be  Indulgent  of  human  weak- 
ness. Might  It  not  equally,  and  more  truth- 
fully, be  said  that  to  be  human  is  always  to 
seek  perfection?  We  were  not  created  to  be 
children  of  Satan  but  children  of  Ood.  In 
baptism  we  were  not  made  heirs  of  heU  but 
heirs  of  heaven.  We  were  not  created  to  suf- 
fer eternal  punishment  but  to  embrace  eter- 
nal happiness.  Thus  to  be  human  means  to 
be  perfectly  human.  "Be  ye  perfect  as  your 
heavenly  Father  la  perfect"  is  what  our 
B'essed  Lord  told  us. 

There  is  no  limitation  in  our  Ideal  of  hap- 
piness, of  perfection;  no  limitation  in  our 
ideal  of  life  with  Ood.  of  life  In  the  vision  of 
Cod.  And  there  Is  nothing  In  life  to  compen- 
sate for  any  compromise  with  this  Ideal. 
Let  us  then  hasten  In  our  striving  for  the 
happiness  of  God's  vision,  let  us  be  urgent  In 
increasing  our  capacity  for  the  grace  ot  God. 
by  living  our  lives  constantly  in  the  thought 
and  In  the  presence  of  Ood. 

Everything  we  do  In  our  everyday  lives 
may  be  elevated  to  a  supernatural  level  and 
may  become  meritorious  by  virtue  of  that 
pervading  and  abiding  desire  within  us  for 
the  vision  of  Ood.  God's  bounty  and  provi- 
dence sustains  us  constantly  with  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  How  much  greater  is  bis 
concern  for  our  eternal  destiny! 

In  this  Ideal  of  seeing  the  vision  of  Ood 
In  all  things,  our  enjoyment  of  all  the  earthly 
gifts  and  blessings  of  God  Is  richly  enhanced. 
For  only  sin  can  dull  the  beauty  of  God's 
handiwork. 

As  we  Join  In  the  chant  of  the  soloist  who 
wants  what  he  wants  when  be  wants  It.  let 
these  words  of  our  Divine  Saviour  ring  cease- 
lessly In  our  ears  as  they  direct  all  our  ac- 
tions. "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  Ood 
and  His  Justice  and  all  things  else  shall  be 
added  unto  you." 


tural  perMiable  products.    We  consider  this 
very  Important  to  welfare  of  entire  country. 

ASSOCIATBD  OaCHAKDS.   INC.. 

F.  C.  Matison,  President. 


BtrrmtN,  N.  T..  May  14.  19S3. 
Representative  Chaxles  Wolvotom. 
House  of  Representatives: 
We  urge  you  to  vote  on   passage  of  bill 
H.  R.  3203  to  allow  trip-leasing  of  trucks. 
J.  S.  Shexhak  Cabbiebs. 


Red  Hook.  N.  T..  Map  14. 1953. 
Hon.  Chables  Wolvexton, 

House  of  Representatives: 
H.  R.  3203.  amending  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.   vital   to   interests  of   all   farmers   and 
should  be  passed.    As  agent  for  150  apple 
growers,  I  urge  your  support. 

F.  Pauceb  Habt. 

Oebmantown,  N.  T..  May  14,  19S3. 
Hon.  Chables  Wolvebton. 

House  of  Representatives: 
Would  serloiuly  urge  your  favorable  action 
H.  R.  3203.    This  bUl  most  vital  to  aU  agri- 
cultural Interests,  and  particularly  those  In 
the  fruit  Indiistry  In  the  Northwest. 
Respectfully, 

HoDsoN  Vaixet  Association  or 

Rbfbicebated  Wabehouses, 
Wm.  Ribbb,  President. 


Tr^UasiBf  Bill,  H.  R.  3203,  Meets 
Widespread  DeoMniaad  Calls  for  Fa- 
vorable Actios 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  NEW  Jl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  telegrams  received  by  me  as 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  leaves  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  committee  has  acted 
wisely  in  reporting  to  the  House  trip- 
leasing  biU.  H.  R.  3203. 

I  include  with  these  remarks  some  of 
the  telegrams  received  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  as  follows: 

Mabttnsbubo.  W.  Va..  May  14,  1953. 
Chairman  Chables  Wolvebton. 

Mouse  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For^ 
9iffn  Commerce, 
House  Office  Building: 
Favorable  action  H.  R.  3203  essential  to 
maintain  economical  transportation  agrleul- 


Oebmantown.  N.  T..  May  14. 1953. 
Hon.  Chables  Wolvebton. 

House  of  Representatives: 
Representing  about  00  fruit  growers,  we 
feel  passage  amendment  H.  R.  3203  neces- 
sary in  order  for  our  bualneas  to  continue. 

Vallet  Stobacc 
RoBDtT  Fox. 

Wilkes-Babbe.  Pa..  May  14,  1953. 
Chables  Wolvebton. 

Ch4iirm,an,  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
Representatives: 
We  are  very  much  Interested  In  H.  B.  3203 
amending  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit 
continuation  of  trip-leasing  of  trucks.    This 
amendment  vital  to  our  Industry  to  preaerve 
agricultural  exemption  carried  in  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act.     We  will  greatly  appreciate 
your  support  of  this  blU. 

Thomas  C.  Thomas  Co., 
Thomas  C.  Thomas. 

Milton,  N.  T.,  May  14,  1953. 
Baa.  Chables  Wolvekton, 

House  of  Representatives: 
H.  R.  3203  is  favorable  to  our  perishable 
frooen  Industry  and  should  be  passed.    Han- 
dle over  300  farmers  accounts  and  as  repre- 
sentative we  urge  that  you  support  same. 

HODSON    RIVXB    FBUIT    DSBTBIBTnOBS. 

Mabtinsbttbo.  W.  Va.,  May  14,  1953. 
Hon.  Chables  A.  Wolvebton, 

Chairman.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  House  Offices: 
Earnestly  solicit  your  help  In  enacting 
H.  R.  3203  to  continue  trip-leasing  of  trucks. 
It  means  much  to  orcbardists  and  farmers: 
gives  them  fiexlblllty  instead  of  frequent 
straltjackets  In  their  marketing.  It  Is  a  sen- 
sible businesslike  practice. 

West  Vibcinia  Stats 

hobticttlttjbal  societt, 
Cabboll  R.  Mn.i.EB. 

Secretary. 

Oband  Rapids.  MIch.,  Way  14,  1953. 
Congressman  Chables  Wolvebton, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Inter' 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House 
of  Representatives: 
H.  R.  3203  amendment  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  permit  continuation  truck  trip- 


leasing  positively  in  public  interest  to  pre- 
serve agxlcultural  exemption  carried  In  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  Please  use  your 
good  offices  to  Influence  favorable  action  of 
this  amendment. 

S.  B.  Davis. 

Hudson,  N.  T..  May  14,  1953. 
Hon.  Crablss  a.  Wolvebton, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building: 
Favor  passage  of  H.  R.  3203.    Consiunera  as 
well  a»  farmers  will  be  very  adversely  affected 
by  restrictive  regulations  on  truck  trlp-leaae. 

C.  H.  OowoT. 


Staunton,  Vs..  May  14,  1953. 
Hon.  Chables  Wolvbbton, 

House  Office  Building: 
The    fruitgrowers    of    Virginia    urge    ttoe 
adoption  of  H.  R.  3203,  amending  the  lOO 
Act.     Without  this  amendment  our  freight 
charges  will  increase  unbearably. 

John  F.  Watsow, 
Secretary   Virginia   State   Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Cabbondals.  Xu..,  May  14,  1953 
Chablks  Wolvebton, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  House 
Office  Building: 
Re  H.  R.  3203  now  pending  In  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Forg^n  Commerce, 
requesting  favorable  action  tothls  bill  which 
is  BO  vital  to  preservation  of  agricultural  ex- 
emption now  carried  In  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

Illinois  Statb  HoBTtctn.TOBAi. 

SOCIETT, 

Illinois  Fkurr  Council, 
HABOfJ)  J.  Habtlet,  Secretary. 


Tampa  Fla.,  May  14,  1953. 
Hon.  Chables  Wolvebton, 

Chairman,  House  Committee: 
The  Florida  Citrus  Bichange  handling  2S 
percent  of  the  Florida  citrus  tonnage  wlU 
appreciate  your  favorable  action  on  H.  R. 
3203  amending  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
permit  continuation  of  trip-leasing  oa 
trucks.  This  amendment  vital  to  preserve 
agricultural  exemption  carried  In  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  vital  to  Florida  citrus 
growers. 

Feed  S.  Johnston, 
General  Sales  Manager,  Florida  CitruM 
Bxchange. 

Secaucus.  N.  J.,  May  11.  1953. 
Hon.  Chables  A.   Wolvebton, 

House  Office  Building: 
Respectfully  request  your  favorable  con- 
sideration   and    vote    in    reporting   out    of 
committee  on  H.  R.  3203.    Issue  at  stake  ot 
trip-leasing   one   extremely   Important   and 
necessary  to  this  company  in  order  to  carry 
out  common  carrier  obligations  to  shipping 
public  in  a  practicable  time-proven  and  eco- 
nomical   manner.     Trip-leasing    of    further 
vital  necessity  to  handle  commitments  made 
to  move  large  quantities  of  defense  suppUea 
already  made  to  various  defense  agencies. 
Cabl  Ruboede,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President,  Liberty  Motor 
Freight  Lines, 

Wenachee,  Wash.,  May  14,  1953.. 
Hon.  Chables  Wolvebton. 

Chairman,  House   Committee  on   In- 
terstate   and     Foreign     Commerce, 
House  Of/lee  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C: 
Washington  State  apple  Industry  vitally 
Interested  In  favorable  action  on  H.  R.  3203. 
Amending  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  per- 
mit continuation  of  trip-leasing  of  trudEs. 
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Tbto  wnendment  neccMary  to  maintain  ade- 
qTWt»  trucking  equli»acnt  for  free  move- 
ment our  crop  to  Nation's  markets.  Be- 
afwctfully  urge  your  supp<»t. 

Harou>  Coppls. 
Secretttry-Manager,  Washinffton  State 
Apple  Commission. 

SxcAXXrm,  N.  J..  May  29, 1953. 

Hon.  CBAS.  a.  WOLVDITOK. 

Honae  Office  Building: 
Deeply  appreciate  yoiu  tavorable  consld- 
•ratlon  H.  B.  3203. 

Lmrrr  Movob  Pskigrt  Likis. 
Cabi.  Rusocdx,  Jr. 

PamoTOir.  N.  J..  May  18,  1953. 
Hon.  Chasus  A.  Wco-vxiton. 

Houae  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
■  We  want  H.  R.  3303  reported  out  favorably 
and  In  Its  present  form. 

Mount  Fakms, 
Per  Bakmaed   Ifoxnrr. 

WnvATCHE*.  Wash.,  May  IS.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Chasixs  Woltkbtom, 

Chairman,  Houae  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Wenatcliee  Okanogan  Cooperative  Federa- 
tion endorses  and  urges  passage  House  bill 
3203  which  allows  continuation  of  trip-leas- 
ing of  agrlcultiiral  exempt  trucks.    We  urge 
your  support  this  legislation. 

JSxLEON  W.  Tatlob,  Secretary, 

Sbbastafoi.,  Caut..  May  15,  1953. 
Eon.   Charles  Wolvzbton. 
Jlouse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Truck    leasing    Imperative    our    business 
hauling  (arm  products  Canners  Processors 
Terminal  MarkeU.    Urge  passage  H.  R.  3203. 
O.  A.  HAT.i.WTBfi  &  Sons. 


Sastt  Patosow,  N.  J..  May  IS,  1953. 
Boa.  Chablbs  A.  WOLVsaToit, 
House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  favor  passage  of  H.  R.  3203  without 
amendment  In  original  form.     Trust  you  will 
support. 

Oband  Union  Co., 

J.  J.  Cabbol,  Traffic  Manager. 

8EBASTOPOL,  Caut.,  May  IS,  1953. 
Cbabubb  Wm.vnrTON, 

House  Office  Building: 
In  the  interest  of  preserving  agricultural 
exemption  carried  In  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  we  urge  H.  R.  3203  be  enacted  Into  law. 
We  feel  this  would  Insure  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  transport  service  for  market- 
ing our  total  farm  production. 

Oxobcx  Tousignant, 
Pleasant   Hill  Co-op  Dryer,   Cherry 
Ridge  Apple  Processing  Co-op.  Se- 
iHistopol  Processing  Co-op,  Molino 
Apple  Co-op. 

LaPatbttb,  Ind.,  May  IS,  1953. 
Hon.  Cbablxs  Wolvbbton. 

House  of  Representatives: 
Imperative  you  take  favorable  action  H.  R. 
Sa03  amending  Interstate  Commerce  Act  per- 
mitting continuation  trip  leasing  of  trucks. 
Minaboo  Bbos.  Fbutt  Co. 

Sebastopoi.,  Caut.,  May  IS,  1951, 
Chabms  Wolvexton, 

House  Office  Building: 
In  the  Interest  of  preserving  agricultural 
exemption  carried  In  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  we  urge  H.  R.  3203  be  enacted  Into  law. 
]We  feel  this  would  Insure  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  transport  service  for  market- 
lug  our  total  farm  production. 

F.    O.    LiNIHAN, 

Sehastopol  Apple  Growers  Union. 
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Sbbastopoi..  Caut.,  May  15, 1953. 
Wolvbbton. 
,  louse  Office  Building: 
the  Interest  of  preserving  agrlcultiiral 
ion  carried  In  Interstate  Commerce 
we  urge  H.  R.  3203  be  enacted  Into  law. 
eel  this  wo\ild  Insure  the  most  efficient 
K»nomlcal  transport  service  for  market- 
}ur  total  farm  production. 

Elmo  MAxmn. 
MarUni  Prmti  Wines. 

Hkaldsbitrg,  Caup..  May  15. 1953. 

Hoa4  CfHABT.BB  WOLVXBTOM. 

House  of  Representatives: 
Wk  urge  your  favorable  support  of  bill  H.  R. 
Saos      We  believe  it  of  vital  Importance  to 
Calllomla  agriculture. 

HxAUMBuae  Packing  Co. 
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V>4«  legiaUtion  vitally  Important  all  national 
perishable  agricultural  Industries.  We  urge 
your  favorable  consideration.  Our  position 
fully  explained  my  statement  presented  April 
21.    Now  your  possession. 

J.  A.  liONTCOMCBT. 

Manager.  Traffic  and  Transportation, 
California  Grape  Jk  Tree  Fruit 
League. 


Sebastopoi..  Cauv.,  May  15, 1953. 
Chabixs  Wolvbbton, 

House  of  Representatives: 
of  H.  R.  3208  Imperative.    Future 
^ marketing  agricultural  prod- 
estimated  three-foxurths  our  crop  pro- 

hauled    wineries,    processors,    and 

fruit  markets  by  trucks  and  any  legls- 

aflectlng  this  transportatloon  detrl- 

to  growers,  canneries,  wineries,  proc- 

and  market  centers.     We  urge  yo\ir 

of  this  bill. 

SxBASTOPOL  FBurr  Gbowebs 

Association, 
L.  R.  Haxt,  Manager. 


BnuciNGHAM,  AiA..  May  15,  1953. 
Wolvbbton: 

request  your  support  H.  R.  3203 

continuation  of  truck  tiip-leas- 

Bfflcient  transportation  is  lifeblood  of 

and  vegetable  industry  in  Alabama,  as 

as  nationwide. 

Milton  Dubbeit, 
Manager.  Alal>ama  Food  Council. 


Nbw  Bxbvocd,  Mass..  May  20.  f  953. 
CHiAu.ES  A.  Wolvebton, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce: 
tTtge  your  committee  report  favcwably  on 
bin  H.  R.  3203.  This  bill  Is  of  extreme  Im- 
por  ance  to  our  2.000  cranberry-grower  mem- 
ben  located  in  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts. 
Wlsjsonsln,  and  Oregon. 

Haxolo  Bbtant, 
General  Manager,  Eatmore  Cranber- 
ries, Inc. 


Caldwell.  Idaho.  May  23, 1953. 

.n  Wolvebton. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C: 
feel  that  Idaho,  situated  as  It  Is  as  an 

State,  should  be  very  Interested 

I  am  quite  concerned  and  would  surely 
to  see  H.  R.  3203  bill  passed  In  Its  orlg- 
form. 

Ernest  Falbn. 


Con  pressman 
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Yakima.  Wash..  May  14,  1953. 
CHAkLES  Wolvebton, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state ami  Foreign  Commerce,  House  Of- 
fice Building: 
Ui-ge  H.  R.  3203  reported  out  of  committee 
In  s  ime  form  In  which  It  was  prepared.  Trip 
leas  Jig  of  trucks  transporting  farm  products 
ver]  essential  to  agriculture. 

E.  S.  Pbenticb, 
President,  Prentice  Packing  A  Cold 
Storage  Co. 

San  Fbancisco,  Calit.,  May  25, 1953. 
Hoxi  Chablbs  A.  Wolvbbton, 

Chairman,  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce    Committee,    House    Office 

Building: 

Ideference  H.  R.  3203  scheduled  for  final 

action  your  committee  tomorrow.    Approval 


Nixra  Making  a  Real  Job  af  Vke  PrcsUeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

OP  CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  most  interesting 
article  from  the  June  21.  1953  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  which  discusses  the 
work  of  Vice  President  Richard  Ndcon. 

The  article  follows: 
Nixon  Makxno  a  Real  Jos  op  Vice  Pbxsidxnt 
<By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

Something  new  and  strange  has  been  going 
on  in  Washington  in  recent  weeks,  the  redla* 
covery  of  the  vice  presidential  office. 

RicHABS  M.  Nixon,  36th  occupant  of  tlM 
Government's  most  underrated  poet,  la  learxu 
Ing  how  to  make  it  work. 

In  fact,  with  Mr.  Elsenhower's  backing,  he 
Is  rebuilding  the  office  into  something  con- 
siderably different  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

In  addition  to  presiding  over  the  Senate, 
his  main  constitutional  function,  Mr.  NixoM 
has  been  catching  foul  balls  and  line  drives 
for  the  administration  on  the  Hill,  so  quietly 
that  few  knew  be  was  in  the  Capitol  outfield. 

His  office  has  become  a  central  point  of 
contact  between  the  executive  and  legisla> 
tlve  branches.  Cabinet  officers,  relatively 
new  to  Washington  and  Its  ways,  unabash- 
edly seek  his  advice  on  dealings  with  sensi- 
tive legislators. 

WORKS  WITH  CABINET 

When  be  lant  trouble-abootlng.  or  wield- 
Ing  that  Senate  gavel,  the  40-year-old  Call, 
fomlan  performs  an  Important  role  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue. 

He  attends  the  regular  weekly  White  House 
legislative  conference  on  Mondays,  meets 
with  the  President's  revitalized  National  Se- 
curity Council  on  Thursdays  and  on  Fridays 
sits  in  on  Cabinet  meetings. 

So  thoroughly  does  the  administration 
keep  him  briefed  on  top  policy  at  these  and 
other  meetings  that  one  associate  described 
him  as  "the  best  posted  Vice  President  In 
recent  times." 

"The  President  has  brought  me  Into  every- 
thing," he  tells  friends. 

Mr.  Nixon  not  only  "slU  In"  with  the 
Cabinet  and  NSC  but  actively  participates 
In  decisions.  On  April  17  he  became  the 
first  Vice  President  In  history  to  preside  at 
a  Cabinet  meeting,  while  Mr.  Eisenhower 
was  In  Augusta. 

The  Secretary  of  State  normally  officiates 
at  Security  Council  meetings  in  the  Presi- 
dent's absence.  But  Mr.  Elsenhower  fre- 
quently hands  over  the  NSC  gavel  to  his 
Vice  President  when  he  Is  called  away  early. 

In  contrast  to  the  fanfare  and  televised 
glamour  that  marked  his  controversial  vice 
presidential  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  has  de- 
liberately avoided  the  spotlight  In  his  pres- 
ent role.  Reporters  who  have  known  him 
for  years  find  it  difficult  to  arrange  an  Inter- 
view. 

Associates  explain  It  simply.  They  say 
the  Vice  President  is  working  harder  than  he 
ever  worked  before  to  do  a  Job.    To  publl- 
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eiM  some  of  the  things  he  la  doing  would 
be  to  nullify  his  effectiveness. 

Nor  is  be  given  to  pufflng  the  Importance 
of  his  Job. 

"How  would  jrou  describe  yourself — as 
Assistant  President?"  a  reporter  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  Vice  President,  "that's 
Sherman  Adams'  Job. 

"The  Vice  President  U  Just  a  convenient 
line  of  communication  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Government  agencies  and 
Congress.  He  lent  the  only  line  of  commu- 
nication, of  course.  But  he  can  be  used  as 
sn  additional  bond. 

"As  I  see  It,  the  greatest  service  the  Vice 
President  can  render  is  to  act  as  a  counselor 
on  congressional  relations  and  strengthen 
the  teamwork  of  the  admlnlstTatlon  In 
power." 

ACTS  OH  HIS  OWN 

Mr.  NnoM  doesnt  always  wait  to  be  asked 
to  fimctlon  as  "counselor"  or  "trouble- 
shooter."  When  he  sees  avoidable  friction 
developing,  be  sometimes  steps  In  on  his 
own  to  avert  a  party  collision. 

It's  an  open  secret  that  the  Vice  President 
intervened  on  his  own  Initiative  in  the  row 
between  the  administration  and  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCabtht,  Republican,  of  WU- 
consln.  over  shipping  to  Bed  China.  What 
he  did  was  arrange  to  bring  McCartht  and 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  to- 
gether to  work  out  a  settlement. 

Later  he  was  InstrumenUl  In  the  with- 
drawal of  a  letter  Senator  McCartht  sent  to 
the  White  House,  calling  on  the  President 
to  explain  Bast-West  trade. 

Mr.  NnoN  doesnt  regret  his  intervention 
in  either  case  feels  the  administration 
would  have  suffered  from  a  spectacular  col- 
lision with  McCabtht  at  that  time. 

He  won't  confirm  It,  but  the  Vice  President 
Is  believed  to  be  working  on  at  least  two  more 
trouble-shooting  projects: 

(1)  What  to  do  about  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  John  W. 
Bbickbb.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  to  prevent 
treaties  from  superseding  Federal  or  State 
law.  The  administration  Is  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  which  has  strong  Senate 
backing. 

(3)  How  to  salvage  the  President's  excess 
profits  tax  recommendations  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  shutout  imposed 
by  Chairman  Daniel  A.  Reed,  Republican,  of 
New  York.  Strictly  speaking,  that's  a  House 
problem,  but  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  asked  for 
"advice."  In  the  Vice  President's  case,  that 
usually  takes  the  form  of  direct  action. 

SBtmS  PLATPOBM,  TOO 

With  one  exception — his  April  33  speech 
before  the  bureau  of  advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association— 
the  Vice  President  has  turned  down  all  re- 
quests for  major  speaking  engagements  out 
of  town.  This  despite  the  fact  that,  aside 
from  the  President,  he's  probably  Washing- 
ton's most  sought  after  speaker. 

He  receives  on  an  average  more  than  15  in- 
vitations a  day  to  speak.  Roae  Mary  Woods, 
his  personal  secretary,  says  he's  declined  be- 
tween 2,600  and  SJKO  Mds  for  speeches  since 
January  20. 

His  main  reasons  for  turning  down  out- 
of-town  calls  ars  his  new  vice  presidential 
responsibilities  and  that  dose  Senate  party 
division  (48  Republicans,  47  Democrats,  and 
1  Independent).  Sooner  or  later,  he  figured, 
the  time  would  come  to  step  In  and  break  a 
tie  in  favor  of  his  party — his  second  "official" 
Senate  function. 

His  stlck-cloae-to-the-Senate  policy  paid 
off  for  the  first  time  last  week.  Democrats 
and  the  Senate's  lone  Independent,  Watnb 
MoasB,  opposed  a  GOP  motion  to  call  up 
the  controls  bill  for  a  final  vote.  They  ob- 
jected to  conference  changes  In  the  measure. 
The  vote  was  39  to  39  untU  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent broke  the  tie. 


He  didn't  even  have  to  be  paged.  He  had 
foreseen  the  closeness  of  ttie  vote  and  was 
already  in  the  chair. 

Although  offered  fees  of  up  to  $2,500  for 
public  speaking,  Mr.  Nixon  has  annotinced 
that  he  will  accept  no  honorariums  either 
now  or  when  the  session  Is  over  and  he 
starts  making  a  few  speeches  around  the 
country.  If  a  fee  Is  Involved,  he  wUl  allot 
It  to  a  charity. 

NO    CASE    WOBK 

As  a  former  Senator  and  Congressman 
from  California,  he  stUl  receives  the  routine 
appeals  for  help  that  l^lslators  are  always 
getting  from  constituents,  but  has  Instruct- 
ed his  staff  not  to  handle  any  "case  work" 
involving  Intercession  with  Government 
agencies.  The  letters  are  all  politely  an- 
swered, however,  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  get  In  touch  with  one  of  the  two  Re- 
publican Senators  from  California. 

WhUe  handling  the  appeals  of  widows, 
veterans,  farmers  and  others  from  his  own 
SUte  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Senator.  Mr. 
Nixon  feels  that  "case  work"  for  former 
odnstltuents  Is  manifestly  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  Vice  President,  elected  by 
voters  from  all  of  the  States. 

The  Vice  President  starta  work  at  8  to 
8:80  a.  m.,  and  It  Is  a  rare  day  when  be  gets 
away  from  his  office  before  6  p.  m.  Often 
he  hss  up  to  26  appointments  in  one  day. 
In  addition  to  his  Senate  and  administra- 
tive duties. 

But  little  "emergencies"  are  always  throw- 
ing his  program  out  of  kUter.  This  reporter 
had  a  personal  experience  wlUi  one  of  them. 
Tour  reporter  had  a  8-day-old  ^polnt- 
ment  to  meet  the  Vice  President  In  his 
office  at  4:80  p.  m.  Wednesday.  Just  before 
the  clock  ticked  4:30,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  M.  Humphrey  arrived  un- 
announced and  the  appointment  book  went 
out  the  window. 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  closely  followed  Into 
Mr.  Nixon's  office  by  MaJ.  Gen.  WUton  B. 
Persons,  President  Elsenhower's  personal  leg- 
islative lUlson.  An  hour  later  the  surprise 
guests  departed  and  the  normal  office  routine 
resumed. 

What  was  the  "emergency"t  That's  still 
a  secret  between  Mr.  Nixon  and  hU  top 
echelon  visitors.  Whatever  it  was,  when  this 
reporter  entered  Ur.  Nixon  was  as  cool  as  a 
doctor  saying.  "Next  case." 

While  serving  as  a  "counselor"  to  the 
administration  on  congressional  relations, 
Mr.  Nixon  similarly  "Interprets"  the  adnaln- 
Istration  to  Congress.  In  so  doing,  he  Is 
careful  to  work  with,  and  not  at  cross  pur- 
poses with,  the  Republican  congressional 
leadership. 

Much  of  his  administration  spadework  at 
the  Capitol  is  done  with  so-called  "fresh- 
men" Republicans,  who  are  often  neglected 
by  their  seniors  In  the  workaday  leglsUtlve 
rush. 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  served  4  years  In  the  House 
and  2  years  In  the  Senate  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  says  he  re- 
members all  too  well  that  left-out-of -things 
feeling  a  new  Member  gets. 

He  makes  a  point  of  lunching  weekly  with 
different  groups  of  Senate  Republicans  and 
younger  party  members  In  the  House,  gives 
them  the  administration  lowdown. 

Last  week  he  held  a  breakfast  for  92  new 
GOP  Senate  and  House  Members.  Secretary 
of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  sat  In  with  the 
breakfast  group,  briefed  them  on  foreign 
affairs. 

Time  was  when  the  accepted  duties  of  a 
Vice  President  were  largely  social.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties  Mr.  Nixon  is  still 
Washington's  No.  1  diner-out. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  accepts  no  dinner  Invita- 
tions and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  frequently  have 
to  substitute.  They  recently  smashed  a 
Washington  dinlng-out  record.    By  actual 


tally,  tbey  attended  18  oOelal  dinners  on  18 
consecutive  nights. 

Working  at  the  Capitol,  the  Vice  President 
often  has  to  do  a  quick  change  in  his  office 
to  keep  a  dinner  date.  Mrs.  Nixon  drives 
down  to  pick  him  up.  snd  tnings  along  the 
black  tie.  By  firequent  practice,  be  can 
now  do  the  change  in  as  little  as  10  minutes 
flat.  And  that  Includes  a  sliave  with  an 
electric  raaor. 

The  Nlxons  generally  insist  on  weekends 
off  to  spend  with  their  2  daughters — 7-year- 
old  Patricia  and  4  >/2 -year-old  Julie.  On 
Sundays,  the  Vice  President,  like  his  Chief, 
sometimes  slips  out  to  Burning  Tree  for  a 
round  of  golf.  And  that,  too.  Is  in  the  very 
best  vice  presidential  tradition. 

Perhaps  many  of  these  things  were  all 
done  before  by  a  certain  Kentucky  gentle- 
man named  Alben  Barkley,  popularly  known 
as  the  "Veep" — a  colloquial  ism  seldom  heard 
around  the  Capital  these  days. 

Perhaps  the  new  model  Vice  President, 
half  the  age  of  the  former  and  much,  much 
more  serioiis,  has  simply  found  a  new  way 
of  organising  and  efficiently  executing  those 
tasks  which  no  one  but  a  Vice  President 
can  find  time  to  do.  At  any  rate,  things  do 
seem  different. 


Poblic  HoBsinc  Vcrsu  Priv»tc  Hoatiag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OP  CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXS 
Wednesday,  June  10, 1955 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  th« 
controversy  over  public  bousing  versus 
building  by  private  industry  still  goes  on, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed 
issues,  pro  and  con,  throughout  our 
Nation. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  housing  issue  has 
assumed  proportions  of  special  impor- 
tance because  in  spite  of  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  em- 
phatically registered  at  the  polls  in  a 
referendum  vote.  In  opposition  to  public 
housing  in  that  city,  the  City  Public 
Housing  Authority,  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  have  continued 
with  public  housing  projects,  and  the 
costs  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  have 
mounted  and  mounted  and  are  still 
mounting. 

To  determine  the  true  facts  in  the  case 
of  public  housing  versus  private  home 
building,  let  us  examine  a  few  of  the 
facts. 

The  home  building  Industry  of  Amer- 
ica has  become  one  of  our  leading  indus- 
tries, and  it  has  provided  homes  for  our 
citizens  in  every  income  bracket.  Since 
the  end  of  the  last  World  War— No  2 — 
the  home  building  industry  has  been  one 
of  the  great  factors  which  has  warded 
off  any  possibility  of  a  postwar  depres- 
sion. Since  the  termination  of  World 
War  n.  private  builders  have  start«d 
more  than  7  million  new  homes  and 
apartments. 

One  million  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thousand  three  hundred  new  homes 
valued  at  almost  $12  billion  were  built 
in  1952,  the  second  biggest  housing  year 
in  history.  The  housing  industry  also 
repaired  and  modernized  $4  billion  to  $6 
biUion  in  existing  housing  annually. 
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Tlie  boBM  baUdttng  Industry  provides 
one  of  the  biggest  customers  of  related 
Industries,  thus  boosting  orders  in  other 
fields.  For  example,  to  build  1  minion 
homes  ann^i^ny  the  home  building  in- 
dustry uses  1366,000  product  tons  of 
steel;  150.000  tons  of  copper ;  25.000  tons 
of  aluminum;  579,000  tons  of  cast  iron. 

And  the  other  materials  purchased  as 
home  furnishings  as  a  result  of  new 
home  construction  are  tremendous.  For 
example,  in  1951  expenditures  for  furni- 
ture alone  mouiited  to  $3.4  billion;  floor 
coverings  $1.1  billion;  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  and  sewing  ma- 
chines, electrical  appliances,  cooking  and 
heating  equipment.  $2.5  billion.  Radios 
and  TV  sets  and  pianos  and  other  musi- 
cal Instruments,  $2.4  billion;  household 
utilities.  $4  billion. 

Another  industi-y  closely  allied  to  the 
home  building  industry  is  trucking  and 
transportation.  Trucks  and  railroads 
are  kept  busy  hauling  building  materials 
from  the  factory  to  the  home  builder. 
In  a  typical  year  railroads  will  transport 
105,000  carloads  of  refrigerators  valued 
at  $25  million;  23,000  carloads  of  bath- 
tub equipment;  41,000  carloads  of  laun- 
dry eguipment;  47,000  carloads  of  kitch- 
en ranges;  20,000  carloads  of  floor  cover- 
ings; 155,000  carloads  of  furniture. 

The  home  building  construction  indus- 
try provides  employment  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  1951  employed  2,061,000 
construction  workers.  They  earned  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  $82.10. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  the  home- 
building  industry  in  our  Nation  plays  an 
Important  role  in  financing  our  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments.  The 
Tax  Potindation  of  New  York  City  has 
estimated  that  over  600  taxes  are  levied 
OD  the  products,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices which  go  into  a  new  home.  It  has 
been  conservatively  estimated  that  a 
home  selling  at  $10,000  would  include  in 
its  price  some  $2,000  in  taxes.  This 
means  that  each  year  the  home-building 
industry  contributes  directly  over  $2  bil- 
lion in  taxes  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments. 

That  is  the  picture  of  the  home-build- 
ing industry  as  it  operates  on  a  private- 
industry  basis  under  our  free-enterprise 
system.  And  its  contributions  to  our 
national  economy  are  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  of  public 
liousing  and  its  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people?  What  is  its  effect 
upon  our  public  finances? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Newsweek  an 
article  appears  by  Mr.  Raymond  Moley 
which  reviews  the  public  housing  situa- 
tion in  Los  Angeles  which  has  received 
so  much  attendoB  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
This  article  states  the  facts  on  public 
housing  as  it  has  been  put  into  effect  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  the  following  article 
the  waste  and  corruption  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  public  housing  program 
and  the  squandering  of  public  funds  is 
clearly  stated. 

Public  opinion  is.  of  cotu-se,  the  final 
judge.  But  the  results  of  both  programs 
are  clear.  The  home-building  industry 
under  private  management  has  built  up 
the  assets  of  the  Nation  and  contributed 
to  the  financing  of  Government.  Pub- 
lic housing  has  failed  even  to  produce 


the  housing  at  low  cost  for  which  it  was 
established  and  has  resulted  in  deplet- 
ing publ  c  funds.  As  Mr.  Moley  states, 
in  Los  J  oigeles  the  Housing  Authority 
was  so  ^  wasteful  that  It  was  shown  "it 
would  hive  been  cheaper  to  build  the 
10.000  units  and  give  them  away  than 
to  suppo  rt  the  bureaucracy."  The  con- 
clusion i>  obvious. 
The  article  follows: 

Revolt  xm  Los  Ancklss 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
the    decisive    defeat    of    Mayor 
]  kjwron  In  Los  Angeles  were  clrcum- 
should  provide  a  warning   to 
In  the  land.    Those  circumstances 
example  of  a  threat  that  faces  all 
who  expect  to  get  something  for 
:  rom  Washington. 

In  this  space  I  described  the 

which  Federal  money  had  built 

and   bxirdensome   Federal   tyranny 

latural  resources  of  the  great  Cen- 

of  California.     While  I  was  out 

studying  that  problem  I  found  Los  An- 

by  a  violent  controversy  over 

Federal  Invasion  at  the  local  level. 
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qongress  passed  the  Housing  Act  of 
Bowron  hurried  to  Washington 
for  Lob  Angeles  a  Federal  grant 
million  for  10.000  housing  units.    The 
provided  for  a  city   housing  au- 
administer    this    project.      The 
nted  the  members  of  the  author- 
there  were  three  parents  of  this 
l^reature,  the  CHA.  and  since  none 
responsible,  the  agency  was  on 
lolely  out  of  reach  of  the  allegedly 
people. 

>eople  have  bought  goldbricks  be- 
never  a  one  quite  so  big  and  quite 
For  despite  the  allegation  that 
to  be  free  of  charge.  It  was  soon 
the  city  and  its  taxpayers  were 
an  indeterminate  but  enormous 


every  excuse  for  the  giving  of  the 

its  acceptance  by  the  city  proved 

llli^ory.    It  was  claimed  that  the  new 

were  to  house  the  ill-housed.     The 

th^t  they  will,  to  a  laige  degree,  house 

sort  of  people  who  now  live  well 

'ull  rent.    The  cost  of  these  units 

ibove  what  private  builders  would 

provided.     And  despite  the  slogan  of 

cle|irance,"  the  CHA  proposed  to  build 

new  areas.    Moreover,  it  soon  ap- 

that.  notwithstanding  the  growth  of 

Angei  es,  there  was  no  real  housing  short- 
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was  a  revolt — not  by  real  estate 
or  landlords,  but  by  a  community 
of  homes  In  the  $10,000  to  $20,000 
When  these  people  tried  to  get  their 
the  city  council  and  the  CHA. 
the   former   Impotent   and   the 
and  arbitrary.    But  the  re- 
Spokesmen  for  the  opposition 
In  the  city  council  and  In  civic 
the   Loe   Angeles   Times   lent 
support. 

was  revealed  to  be  not  only  ar- 

wasteful.     It  was  shown  that  it 

been  cheaper  to  build  the  10,000 

give  them  away  than  to  support 

Two  sets  of  figures  were 

by  the  CHA — one  to  fool  the  peo- 

Angeles  by  showing  the  cost  to 

be  nothing;   another  to  convince 

that  the  city  was  paying  well. 

had  600  employees  who  from 

were  used  for  activities  quite 

building  houses.     It  was  alleged 

200  of  them  were  mobilized  to 

1  iquea  at  hearings  of  the  city  coun- 

anning   commission.    When   the 
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whole  housing  project  came  up  for  an  ad- 
visory referendum  In  1962,  these  employee* 
(Xmtrlbuted  money  liberally  to  oppose  it. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  1952  referendum 
went  S-a  against  the  hovising  project,  the 
CHA  poured  more  mlUiona  Into  it.  Thla 
intensified  the  opposition. 

The  mayor,  who  was  caught  in  the  middle, 
tried  to  defend  the  project.  This  made  him 
the  center  of  attack,  and  defeat  of  his  re- 
election campaign  has  in  reality  been  an- 
other popular  vote  against  the  housing 
scheme. 

One  of  two  courses  faces  the  city  now.  It 
could  pay  the  Federal  Government  what  it 
has  spent  and  sell  the  project  to  private 
owners.  Or  it  could  compromise  Its  debt  to 
the  Government  and  complete  it  as  a  cltj 
project.     Either  would  be  very  costly. 

It  seemed  in  the  past  that  it  would  require 
a  miracle  to  produce  a  conservative  majority 
in  Loe  Angeles.  Now  we  know  that  a  miracle 
was  unnecessary.  A  good  dose  oX  socializa- 
tion has  done  the  trick. 


TwcBtietli  Ceatwy  Lawyers 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MAKTLARO 

IN  THX  8ENATX  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSB^ 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  night  of  Jime  20  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  DAinELl  deliv- 
ered the  principal  address  at  the  banquet 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
State  Bar  Association. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  served  6  years 
as  attorney  general  of  Texas,  and  is  now 
president  emeritus  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General  In  addi- 
tion to  his  membership  in  State  and  Na- 
tional bar  associations,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  and  a  member  and  honorary  vice 
president  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
International  Law  Association. 

Because  of  his  background  and  exp>erl- 
ence  I  believe  the  Senator's  address. 
Twentieth  Century  Lawyers,  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  foUows: 

Twentieth  Centukt  Lawteks 

Members  of  the  Maryland  Bar  Association, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  distinct  honor 
to  be  youi  guest  on  this  occasion. 

The  free  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Lone 
Star  State  of  Texas  share  a  unique  and  cher- 
ished heritage. 

In  both  States,  the  tradition  of  independ- 
ence and  the  respect  for  individual  right* 
flourished  boldly  under  the  oppression  of 
tyrannical  governments.  In  both  States,  our 
forebears — in  supreme  devotion  to  princi- 
ple— laid  down  their  lives  on  the  batUefields 
of  Independence  to  secure  those  rights.  la 
both  States,  through  the  Intervening  years 
succeeding  generations  have  proudly  upheld 
this  heritage. 

Today — although  remote  In  distance  and 
experience  from  each  other — Marylanders 
and  Texans  speak  the  same  language  when 
they  speak  of  freedom  and  liberty.  After 
your  freedom  was  sectire,  some  of  your  sons 
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■ilgrated  to  TMcaa  and  helped  In  tbe  rebel- 

Uon  by  which  Texas  won  Its  Independence 
from  Mexico.  Although  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent in  Maryland  was  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  tbe  United  States,  after  that 
union  was  accomplished,  even  more  of  your 
sons  and  daughters  followed  the  wilderness 
road  to  the  west  and  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Lone  Star 
State.  I  am  glad  they  did,  because  among 
them  waa  my  great-grandfather.  Aquilla 
Johns  Beard,  a  native  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.  I  am  proud  of  my  Maryland 
ancestor,  but  no  less  proud  of  my  relatives 
whose  love  for  Maryland  has  caused  them  to 
remain  in  your  great  State.  They  Include  a 
member  of  thU  aasocUtlon,  BllUe  Bowie,  of 
Marlboro. 

As  attorney  general  of  Texas  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  know  and  associate  Intimately 
In  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  with  your  distinguished 
former  Attorney  General  and  present  mem- 
ber of  the  supreme  court,  Hon.  Hall  Ham- 
mond, and  your  present  Attorney  General. 
KUU  Rollins,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  with  them 
•gain  on  this  occasion.  I  am  also  enjoying 
a  very  pleasant  relationship  with  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
from  the  State  of  Maryland. 
r  If  your  meetings  of  the  Maryland  bar  are 
anything  like  our  Texas  meetings,  I  am  at  a 
disadvantage  as  your  speaker  tonight.  After 
9  or  3  days  of  biislness  sessions,  and  long 
before  the  closing  banquet,  everything  has 
bf->n  said  that  neecU  to  be  said  about  our 
profeesion — both  good  and  bad.  The  ban- 
quet speaker  usually  summarizes  or  repeat^ 
what  some  good  lawyer  has  already  saidj 
Let  me  indulge  In  that  long  enough  to  add 
a  word  of  praise  for  the  accomplishments  of 
this  and  other  organized  State  bars. 

In  the  recent  years  of  this  20th  century 
the  organized  bar  has  been  responsible  for 
our  country's  greatest  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  Justice.  The  organized 
bar  has  added  prestige  and  increased  the 
respect  for  our  profession.  There  are  B<Hne 
who  say  that  there  was  abundant  room  'or 
this  improvement.  Tbe  truth  is  tnat 
throughout  the  history  of  our  country  the 
ethics  and  standards  of  the  legal  profession 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  busi- 
ness, trade,  or  profession.  .  By  and  large, 
lawyers  adhere  strictly  to  their  code  of 
ethics.  As  in  every  business,  trade,  or  pro- 
fession there  have  been  a  few  who  have  gone 
astray.  Unfortunately,  during  this  century 
the  public  has  often  Judged  our  profession 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  few  who  were  un- 
worthy. In  recent  years  organized  bars 
throughout  the  country  have  done  much 
toward  cleaning  their  own  houses  and  in- 
creasing public  confidence  in  the  honesty. 
Integrity,  and  rellabUity  of  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  This  accomplishment  has 
been  revealed  by  so  many  public  opinitm 
polls  that  we  may  accept  it  as  a  fact  even  if 
we  allow  more  than  a  normal  discount  for 
possible  inaccuracies  of  the  pollsters. 

Typical  of  these  polls  was  one  conducted 
for  the  Texas  State  bar  by  an  independent 
and  highly  reliable  agency  in  our  State  last 
year.     It  showed  that  88  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  employed  lawyers  were  satisfied 
t  with  their  services;  73  percent  thought  their 
'   lawyer's  fees  were  reasonable;  79  percent  of 
all    persons   interviewed   believed   that   the 
,  lawyer  is  more  honest,  or  as  honest,  as  other 
people  in  his  normal  activities;  only  14  per- 
cent believed  lawyers  to  be  less  honest;  60 
percent  believed  lawyers  to  be  more  honest, 
}  or  as  honest,   as  other  professional  people. 
Prom  this  and  polls  in  other  States,  and  from 
one  national  poll,  it  would  appear  that  a 
great  majority  ot  the  American  people  now 
have  faith  and  confidence  in  the  professional 
ablUty  and  integrity  of  lawyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  polls  show 
that  aoth  century  lawyers  have  lost  their 
plaos  oC  iMMlerahlp  la  pubUe  affairs,  or  at 


least  the  people  hare  lost  their  eonfldenos 
In  lawyers  as  community  leaders.  Tbe 
Texas  poU  listed  eight  professions  or  btisi- 
nesses  and  aaked  which  furnishes  the  beet 
conununlty  leaders.  Lawyers  tied  for  sixth 
place  with  only  5  percent  of  the  votes.  Hers 
are  the  ratings: 

Perce  nf 

Businessman . . .»-— .  83 

Teacher , 34 

Farmer -rancher . 21 

Banker —  9 

Doctor _-. ._.....». - — .  8 

Labor  leader .... - .  6 

Engineer __——..■..„—■■———»      0 

No  opinion * 

(Total  of  109  percent,  some  giving  2  or 
more  answers.) 

On  another  question,  which  ow^  at  these 
professions  do  the  most  good  for  the  puUlc, 
lawyers  received  only  3  percent  of  the  vote. 
Tou  have  no  doubt  read  similar  results  from 
the  national  poU  conducted  by  Slmo  Roper 
for  Life   magazine   in  1850.     The  question 


"Rank  the  cnder  of  importance  to  the 
community  of:  publlo  school  teachers. 
clergymen,  public  officials,  merchants  and 
lawyers." 

Here  are  tbe  results:  Percent 

Teacher _.._ 81.3 

Clergyman 27. 1 

Public    Official 19.1 

Merchant 12. 8 

Total  100-  0 

In  the  same  year  tbe  Psychological  Corp. 
asked  this  question  In  a  nationwide  poll: 
"What  kind  of  men  do  you  think  we  need 
most  in  the  Government  in  Washing- 
ton •  •  •1"  Business  executives  were 
mentioned  more  than  all  the  other  profes- 
sions combined — more  than  4  times  as  often 
as  lawyers.  Our  profession  received  only 
11  percent  ct  the  total  vote.  This  was  only 
1  percent  above  college  professors  and  only 
3  percent  above  labor  union  leaders. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  life  of  this  na- 
tion when  lawyers  rated  at  the  top  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  community  leaders. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the 
American  people  looked  to  lawyers  to  help 
win  their  freedom  and  preserve  their  liber- 
tlea.  The  author  of  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  a  lawyer.  Of  the 
56  signers  of  that  Immortal  document.  26 
were  lawyers.  Of  the  45  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  the  United  States,  31  were 
lawyers. 

It  was  only  natural  that  lawyers  would 
play  Important  roles  in  administering  their 
handiwork  and  in  molding  pubUc  opinion 
concerning  this  new  system  of  government — 
because  it  was  to  be  a  government  of  law 
rather  than  a  government  of  men.  The  peo- 
ple were  to  be  protected  in  their  God- given 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  putrsuit  of  hap- 
piness by  a  Constitution  and  rules  of  law 
rather  than  by  the  unrestrained  whim  or 
caprice  of  those  in  power.  In  this  new  sys- 
tem of  government  lawyers  had  a  re^Kknsi- 
blllty  not  only  to  their  private  clients  and 
to  the  narrow  and  selfish  interests  of  their 
profession  but  an  even  more  Important  re- 
sponsibility to  espouse  the  principles  of  o\ir 
Government  and  the  policies  of  our  laws.  By 
training  they  were — and  stiU  are — best 
adapted  to  tbe  task  of  maintaining  a  gov- 
ernment by  law  which  wUl  render  Justice  and 
protect  the  human  rights.  Uberties,  and 
property  of  our  people. 

This  is  no  disparagement  of  other  profes- 
sions. They  render  equally  important  serv- 
ices in  other  fields  and  their  members  are 
capable  of  valiiable  leadership  in  public  af- 
fairs. But  a  nation  without  law  cannot  be 
a  democracy  or  a  repubUc.  A  nation  with- 
out free  lawysn  exercising  leadership  In  the 


maintenance  of  government  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  totalitarian. 

In  his  famous  work.  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, Alexia  de  TocqueviUe  said  in  1835:  'T. 
cannot  believe  that  a  republic  could  subsist 
If  the  influence  of  lawyers  in  pubUc  biislneas 
did  not  Increase  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  the  people." 

The  power  of  the  American  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves  through  elected  represent- 
atives and  the  influence  of  American  lawyers 
In  public  affairs  both  Increased  during  tba 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  Lawyers  in  tbls 
country  were  ready  and  willing  to  ezMCiae 
their  responsibilities  in  politics  and  public 
affairs,  and  the  people  were  willing  to  follow 
their  leadership. 

Why  do  the  people  of  this  20th  century 
think  less  of  lawyers  in  connection  with  com- 
munity leadership  and  policies  of  govern- 
ment? Is  it  because  our  training  and 
philosophy — government  by  law — is  no 
longer  needed  in  the  world  today?  Certainly 
this  cannot  be  true.  The  maintenance  of 
government  by  law  is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  oux  own  country  today.  And  In  the 
world,  as  never  before  in  modem  history, 
there  is  need  for  a  system  of  law  and  order 
which  will  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  between  nations  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  have  provided  for  settlement 
of  differences  between  men.  Both  the  pres- 
ervation of  American  democracy  and  tbe 
creation  of  world  juridical  order  are  primarily 
legal  tasks. 

Is  this  30th  century  decline  in  the  publie 
estimate  of  lawyers  as  leaders  and  moldens 
of  public  opinion  due  to  any  failures  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  members  of  our  profession  In 
public  affairs?  The  answer  to  that  is  "no" 
unless  we  are  to  include  the  failure  of  law- 
yers themselves  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
community  and  public  affairs.  And  here,  no 
doubt,  we  have  the  real  answer.  While  there 
are  many  notable  exceptions,  by  and  large 
20th  centiU7  lawyers  have  had  a  tendency  to 
take  less  interest  in  politics,  government  and 
public  affairs  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  our  coxintry. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said  the  trend  started 
in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  19th  century.  In 
1896  he  lamented  the  fact  that  "for  tbe  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  large  part  of  our  best 
talent  has  gone  into  business  rather  than 
politics,  doubtless  because  it  was  needed 
more  there  and  the  rewards  were  higher." 
The  tragedy  of  the  legal  profession  today  is 
that  in  an  era  of  specialization — In  an  era 
when  economics  and  material  accomplish- 
ments have  gained  s\x;h  great  stature — many 
lawyers  bow  to  their  clients'  wishes  by  stay- 
ing out  of  political  discussion.  At  the  same 
time,  they  yield  to  their  client's  desires  that 
they  have  political  connections. 

Today  a  majority  of  our  lawyers — old  and 
young — stay  away  from  politics,  stay  out  of 
community  discussions  and  community  is- 
sues except  where  clients  have  interests. 
This  hss  been  a  disservice  to  the  cUents.  a 
disservice  to  the  law.  and  a  great  loss  to  our 
country  and  to  a  world  which  cries  out  for  a 
system  which  will  preserve  international 
law  and  order. 

The  law — which  we  are  sworn  to  serve — Is 
the  end  product  of  politics,  of  public  dis- 
cussion, of  public  issues.  Lawyers  cannot 
properly  and  adequately  discharge  their 
duties  to  the  defense  of  liberty  by  abandon- 
jng  the  arena  in  which  the  battles  of  pubUo 
policy  are  fought.  Yet.  in  all  too  many  la- 
stances,  we  have  abandoned  the  arena  to 
those  who  are  less  equipped  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  principles  by  which  govern- 
ment has  protected  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  permitted  tbe  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

Is  it  a  mere  coincidence  in  this  century 
when  so  many  lawyers  have  abandoned  tbe 
arena  of  public  affairs  that  our  country  faces 
its  greatest  threat  from  a  materialistic  phi- 
losophy which  exalts  tbe  state  rather  tbaa 
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the  Individual,  extols  iectirlty  In  place  of 
bberty.  and  la  guided  by  expediency  rather 
than  i^lnclple?    I  think  not. 

In  this  era  when  so  many  of  those  best 
trained  In  the  principles  of  our  Government 
and  the  policies  of  our  law  have  become  ab- 
sorbed In  other  Interests,  we  find  that  our 
Government  has  gotten  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  people.  By  gradual  change, 
a  Government  which  was  once  decentralized 
and  cloee  to  the  people  has  grown  so  highly 
centralized  and  so  far  from  the  people  that 
they  and  their  elected  Representatives  can 
hardly  know — much  less  control — Its  func- 
tions and  activities.  The  rights  of  the  States 
and  of  private  ownership  of  property  have 
been  threatened  by  new  theories  of  para- 
mount rights  and  Inherent  powers.  Inter- 
national bodies  have  attempted  to  write 
domestic  law,  and  In  general,  the  increase  of 
governmental  power  and  Its  consequent  con- 
fusion and  corruption  have  been  far  beyond 
anything  heretofore  witnessed  in  this  Nation. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  liberty  and  faith  and 
freedom  In  this  country,  our  constitutional 
restrictions  on  governmental  power  most  be 
followed  snd  our  Government  must  be  re- 
stored to  the  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Lawyers  must  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  they  have  sworn  themselves  to  do— not 
only  In  the  courtroom,  but  In  public  dls- 
etisslons  and  political  councils.  By  return- 
ing to  the  arena  of  public  affairs  on  the  local. 
State  and  national  levels  lawyers  can  play 
the  greatest  part  in  the  future  progress  and 
happiness  of  ova  people,  because  they  are 
best  equipped  to  recognize  and  resist  un- 
warranted usurpation  of  power.  Moet  law- 
yers agree  with  the  statement  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  that  "the  history  of  liberty  Is  a  his- 
tory of  the  limitation  of  governmental  power, 
not  the  Increase  of  It." 

Shakespeare's  character.  Jack  Cade,  In 
Henry  VI.  while  planning  the  totalitarian 
welfare  state  over  which  he  would  rule, 
agreed  with  his  coconspirator  that  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose  they  m\ist  first  "kill 
all  the  lawyers."  Even  then  the  legal  pro- 
fession was  considered  an  obstacle  to  the 
unwarranted  grab  for  power.  So  should  it 
ever  be. 

By  their  training,  lawyers  know  the  need 
for  decency.  Integrity,  and  honor  in  the  halls 
of  government.  Whether  they  are  willing 
to  serve  personally  or  not.  they  should  lend 
their  active  support  to  the  honorable  men 
of  every  profession  who  believe  In  constitu- 
tional government  and  who  adhere  to  Its 
principles  and  policies. 

There  are  countless  thousands  of  patriotic 
men  and  women  of  otb'-r  professions  who 
would  take  more  interest  In  government  If 
they  were  encouraged  by  their  legal  advisers. 
Twentieth  century  lawyers  are  needed  to 
combat  Intimidation  of  Intelligent  citizens 
who  could  and  would  xisefully  participate  in 
public  discussions  and  the  making  of  public 
policy.  Just  as  the  lawyer  should  make  his 
own  views  known  In  public  as  In  court  wlth- 
otit  fear  of  reprisal,  he  should  be  the  first  In 
any  group  to  defend  the  rights  of  others  to 
be  heard. 

The  lawyer's  strength  of  courage  Is  needed 
today  to  allay  the  fears  which  arise  from 
public  hjrsteria.  The  easiest  weapon  for  ad- 
vocates of  totalitarian  goals  Is  the  fomenting 
of  public  fear — to  manufacture  emergencies 
and  crises  and  then.  In  that  unreasoning 
climate,  to  p\iah  through  measures  depriv- 
ing the  people  of  liberties  which,  in  quieter 
times,  would  never  be  yielded.  Freemen 
must  remain  reasoning  men,  else  they  can- 
not remain  free.  The  lawyer,  by  his  train- 
ing, Is  particularly  adapted  to  fight  this  In- 
sidious challenge  to  freedom  and,  no  matter 
the  source  of  the  fear,  the  lawyer  is  Obliged 
to  exert  his  greatest  effort*  toward  minimiz- 
ing such  hysteria. 

The  aOth  century  lawyer  mxist.  wherever 
he  can.  fight  for  the  public's  right  to  fre« 
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seeing  that  international  law  and 

courts  are  established  to  bring 
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disputes  which  arise  between  nations. 
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field  of  battle.    Lawyers  helped 

that   system   for   Individual   dis- 

cannot  lawyers  design   a  sys- 

rules,  and  international  law 

replace  force  in  the  settlement  of 

>etween  nations?     There  are  some 

lawyers  who  belong  to  and  partid- 

American  Society  of  Intema- 

and  the  American  Branch  of  the 

Law  Association.     This  year  I 

honor   of    addressing    the    anniial 

of  both  of  those  organizations.     I 

of  their  work  and  impressed  with 

interest  of  the  lawyers  in  attend- 

,  their  membership  is  small  in 

I  aade  up  largely  of  specialists.    The 

for  a  larger  number  and  the 

iltterest  of  lawyers  in  international 


century    has    the    challenge    been 
lawyers  who  believe  in  the  prin- 
ustice  and  peace  and  the  protec- 
hi|man  rights,  liberties  and  property, 
of  absolute  subjection  of  people 
arbitrary  rule  of  men  are  spreading 
dan  ^rous  theory  of  government  much 
to  far  more  people  than  we  who 
the  infinite  worth  of  individual 
Inherent  God-given  sovereignty, 
ind  fear  they  hope  to  create  con- 
confustlon  until  they  press  upon 
>eople  the  t3rranny  of  their  rule. 
has  come  for  lawyers  to  return  to 
of  public  affairs,  and  time  is  of 
As  lawyers  and   Judges  have 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  gain 
through  government  of  laws,  so  must 
to  the  forefront  in  the  fight  to 
precio\is  possession, 
our  generation  the  power  of  gov- 
may   be  reclaimed   by   the  people, 
laay  become  more  Important  than 
>ubllc  ofllce  again  may  become  a 
faith  may  replace  fear,  inter- 
law    and    order    may    replace    the 
of  war.     The  outcome  of  these 
poesibilities   depends   in   a  great 
upon    what    you,    the    lawyers    of 
and  the  lawyers  of  America  are 
do  about   it.     Our   challenge   is 
we  meet  it  fully  by  living  up  to 
respo^aihllitles  of  our  profession. 


the 


trust 


GnnpentatioB  to  AmcricaB  SWelioMcrs 
of  NatioBalBed  BoUtUb  Tia  Muies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

OF  vxKifoirr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  of  the  belief  that 
we  can  do  more,  at  comparatively  slight 
expense,  to  raise  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Bolivia,  than  we  can  do  else- 
where in  the  world.  The  single  diffi- 
culty in  that  situation  has  been  the 
nationalization  of  the  tin-mining  indus- 
tiy  of  Bolivia,  the  principal  industry  of 
that  nation.  However,  at  this  time  that 
difficulty  appears  to  be  on  the  way  to 
removal.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  release  by  the  Bolivian 
Embassy,  announcing  an  agreement  for 
reimbursing  the  stockholders  of  certain 
Bolivian  mining  properties.  In  this 
connection,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcord  a  favorable  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Problem  of  BoUvia."  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  editorial  were  cdered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoao.  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.  Friday.  June  12,  1953.— 
Victor  Andrade,  Bolivian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  today  announced  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  insuring  full 
compensation  of  the  owners,  including  the 
American  stockholders,  of  the  Patino  mining 
properties  nationalized  by  Bolivia  last  year. 

The  agreement  marked  the  conclusion  of 
several  months  of  discussion  between  the 
Bolivian  Government  and  the  Patino  Mining 
Enterprises  Consolidated  of  Delaware,  the 
company  in  which  American  stockholders 
have  an  interest. 

The  government  in  La  Pax  notified  Mr. 
Andrade  today  that  it  had  Instructed  th« 
Bolivian  Mining  Corp..  which  operates 
the  nationalized  mines  formerly  operated  by 
the  Patino,  Hochschlld,  and  Aramayo  inter- 
ests, to  accept  the  latest  offer  of  the  Patino 
Co.  Negotiations  are  still  going  on  wltb 
representatives  of  the  other  companies. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  as  follows: 

Five  percent  of  the  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  tin  wUl  be  set  aside  to  pay  off  the  com- 
pensation claims  of  the  former  lease  holders 
and  mine  owners  when  the  price  of  tin 
ranges  between  $1.06  and  91.216. 

When  tin  sells  for  between  90  cents  and 
•1.06.  21^  percent  wil  be  set  aside  for  this 
purpose,  and  on  sales  between  80  and  80 
cents,  1  percent  will  be  held  out  for  com- 
pensation. Below  80  cents  nothing  will  be 
set  aside,  and  if  the  market  should  rise  above 
$1,216  the  rate  of  deduction  will  be  increased 
by  1  percent  for  each  6  cents  over  that  level. 

The  deductions  will  begin  on  the  date 
final  signatures  are  put  on  the  agreement  by 
the  mining  corporation  and  the  Patino  in- 
terests. 

"I  am  very  pleased  that  this  agreement 
has  been  reached,  even  though  It  will  mean 
very  severe  hardships  for  my  people,"  Am- 
bassador Andrade  declared. 

"Prom  the  first,  no  one  in  my  government 
has  questioned  the  Justness  of  the  principle 
of  compensation,  and  there  was  never  any 
intention  to  withhold  it  as  soon  as  details 
of  a  plan  fair  to  both  the  stockholders  and 
tbe  Bolivian  people  could  be  worked  out. 
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The  Boltvlan  OoTemment  has  been  sik- 
iBg  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  Into  s  program  tuKler  which  •  kmg- 
term  eontraet  to  purebaae  our  ttai  can  be 
signed.  This,  of  coinrse,  is  vital  to  my  coun- 
try .since  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  econ- 
omy depends  on  the  sale  of  tin,  and  we  mvst 
have  some  assurance  of  a  stable  and  con- 
tinuing market. 

"The  question  of  compensation  of  Ameri- 
can investors  of  the  nationalized  mines  has 
impeded  progress  In  these  negotiations. 
Kow.  with  an  agreement  reached  whoee 
terms  are  more  favorable  to  the  American 
investors  than  any  similar  agreement  we  can 
recall,  it  Is  hoped  that  this  contract  can  be 
concluded  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
nations.** 

A  similar  agreement  was  reached  earlier  on 
sales  of  tin  to  the  British  firm  of  Williams. 
Harvey  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  This  company 
hu  signed  a  3-year  contract  frir  the  pxirchasa 
of  80  percent  of  Bolivia's  tin  output. 

Another  compensation  agreement  for  na- 
tionalized property  was  reached  last  month 
in  negotiations  in  Santiago.  Chile.  At  that 
time  the  government  agreed  to  deduct  $10 
a  unit  from  the  sale  of  Bolivian  wolfram  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  bg,^ 
used  to  compensate  the  Patino  Company  and 
its  stockholders.  The  wolfram,  from  which 
tungsten  is  obtained,  is  sold  to  OS  A  under 
an  agreement  signed  before  nationalization 
of  the  nUnes. 

"These  agreements."  Ambassador  Andrade 
said,  "should  end  many  erroneoiu  state- 
ments that  have  been  circulated  in  the 
United  States  about  my  government  and  the 
question  of  whether  we  intended  to  compen- 
sate the  American  stockholders  who  held  an 
interest  In  the  mines. 

"I  feel  deeply  that  the  United  States  and 
Bolivia  are  mutually  Important  to  each  other, 
and  I  am  happy  that  such  an  important  new 
step  has  been  taken  toward  a  fuller  ooc^;>era- 
tion  and  understanding  between  them." 

Tin  PsoiLXM  or  Bouvu 

The  Bolivian  Government  of  President  Paz 
Estenssoro  has  made  what  appears  to  be  a 
fair  arrangement  to  recompense  American 
shareholders  in  the  nationalized  Patlfio  tin 
mines.  Presum^ibly  similar  arrangements  will 
be  made  with  the  two  other  great  companies 
which  once  monopolized  tbe  industry,  the 
Bochschild  and  Aramayo  Interests.  As  the 
MNR  Government  had  been  criticized  for 
not  giving  adequate  compensation  to  the  for- 
mer owners  of  the  tin  mines,  it  is  only  fair 
now  to  record  the  gratifying  fact  that  the 
right  thing  is  l>elng  done. 

One  hopes  that  the  way  Is  now  paved  for  a 
long-term  Anuirlcan  contract  for  Bolivian 
tin,  thiu  giving  the  Goverrunent  some  much 
needed  assurance  and  stability.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  complicated  and  controversial  one. 
but  It  is  of  great  Importance  to  the  whole 
field  of  Inter- American  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. 

It  so  happexu  that  the  United  States  has 
already  stockpiled  enough  tin  for  a  long  siege 
and  we  do  not  need  more.  Another  argu- 
ment against  BoUvIa  is  that  the  United 
States  owned  f^nd  run  Texas  smelter,  built 
especially  for  Bolivian  tin.  is  not  needed  In 
present  circumstances.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  giving  Bolivia  a  long-term  contract 
at  market  prices  are  therefore  mainly  politi- 
cal. Bolivia  has  a  good  program  to  diversify 
her  economy,  and  she  Is  working  on  plans  for 
much  needed  agrarian  reforms.  However, 
she  needs  time,  and  meanwhile  has  nothing 
to  sell  but  tin.  The  Government  has  been 
running  on  its  momentum  and  eking  out  an 
existence  precariously.  In  3  or  4  months  the 
situation  will  be.  or  oould  be,  quite  critical. 

The  alternative  to  the  Paz  Estenssoro  gov- 
ernment is  something  much  further  to  the 
relatively  modorate  reform  government  now 
left,  perhaps  even  communism.    There  Is  a 


whleh  has  resisted  the  blandishments  or 
Psrdn,  held  the  Reds  in  oheclL.  and  somehow 
managed  to  hold  itself  together.  Its  mass 
support  eomes  mainly  from  the  tin  miners, 
who  would  naturally  swing  left  U  driven  to 
desperation.  The  United  States  could  not.  In 
any  circumstances,  allow  Bolivia  to  collapse, 
as  It  would  do,  to  the  point  of  starvation  if 
Its  Income  from  tin  were  inadequate.  There- 
fore, It  seems  much  better  to  htip  BoUvU 
BOW  with  a  long-term  contract  than  to  wait 
until  a  crisis  makes  help  too  lata. 


T1»' 


Ad&vst  hj  Got.  WHBam  C  Marian^  of 
We$t 


EXTENSION  OP  REHiARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wxar  viaoiMXA 

m  THB  SENATB  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuetdaif,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  3ZLGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  William  C.  Marland. 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  d^vered  at 
the  West  Virginia  Young  Democratic 
Club  convention  banquet  at  Himtington. 
W.  Va.,  on  June  20.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  good  to  be  back  In  a  Democrattc 
meeting.  It  has  been  far  too  long  since 
we  have  had  one.  I  commend  all  of  you 
who  worked  so  diligently  to  make  this  con- 
vention such  a  great  success.  The  Cabell 
County  Toung  Democratic  Club  has  been  a 
perfect  host,  snd  we  sincerely  appreciate 
your  many  covirtesies. 

Today  we  have  heard  several  outstanding 
men  and  women  explain  what  is  happening 
to  our  country  \uider  the  new  order.  For 
my  own  part,  tbe  stimulating  remarks  took 
me  back  to  the  campaign  of  1952. 

Those  of  you  who  attended  political  meet- 
ings last  fall  heard  tbe  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor on  the  Democratic  ticket  mention  the 
struggle  that  has  been  going  on  for  many, 
many  years.  A  struggle  started  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Jefferson  to  combat  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Hamilton.  A  fight  that  has 
been  continued  through  the  history  of  our 
coimtry  by  men  on  the  Democratic  plat- 
form whoee  names  soimd  as  an  honor  roll 
amongst  Democrats — Jackson,  Wilson,  Roose- 
velt, Truman.  You  heard  this  same  guber- 
natorial candidate  say  that  this  struggle  was 
still  going  on  between  those  who  would 
exploit  the  country  for  personal  gain  and 
those  who  would  serve  the  people. 

I  consider  myself  a  great  poUtical  fore- 
caster on  the  bctfls  of  those  speeches.  Lest 
you  think  me  too  immodest,  let  me  support 
that  allegation  by  reciting  briefly  a  few  of 
the  facts  that  have  taken  place  in  the  na- 
tional picture  during  the  past  4  numths. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  think  of  very  rapidly. 

Offshore  oil — ^tbe  oil  that  belongs  to  the 
48  States  and  the  people  in  those  States — 
has  been  given  to  three  States,  at  the  behest 
of  the  great  oil  companies  of  this  Nation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  appealed  to  the  na- 
tional committeeman  on  the  B^ubllcan 
side  of  the  fence  for  aid  In  West  Virginia's 
fight  to  retain  that  which  our  people  believe 
Is  ours,  and  the  reply  to  my  appeal  was 
"No."  I  was  told  that  the  American  people, 
by  electing  Eisenhower  and  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  have  demon- 
strated that  they  wanted  the  offshore  oil 
to  be  given  to  those  3  or  i  SUtes. 


We  see  the  same  oO  companies  sponsoring 
foreign  residual  oO  to  take  the  place  of 
coal  mined  in  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  States  of  this  great  Union,  and 
we  see  this  also  being  fostered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  U  is  guided  by  tlia 
BepubUean  Party. 

Many  projects  for  great  dams  to  develop 
our  country  and  provide  better  living  for 
millions  of  people  have  been  killed  by  the 
lack  of  appropriations  or  Executive  order. 
We  are  told  that  private  enterprise  will  do 
the  Job  better  and  pKJssibly  they  will  but  that 
will  be  small  comfort  to  the  generations  that 
pass  on  while  private  enterpirlae  is  waiting 
for  a  guaranteed  profit  of  30  percent. 

Many  years  ago.  there  was  an  economle 
desert  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
The  Democratic  Party  sponsored  a  pH-ogram 
ttiat  turned  that  desert  into  a  garden.  Now, 
our  Republican  friends  have  decided  that  U 
should  return  to  deeert.  and  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  today,  a  fight  rages  to  decide 
whether  that  region  shall  iHograss  or  wither 
on  the  vine. 

We  are  told  by  those  in  authority  over  Fed- 
eral monetary  policies  that  the  budget  can- 
not be  balanced.  We  also  see  Interest  rates 
climbing.  Just  recently,  the  SUte  of  West 
Virginia  sold  road  bonds  at  2.3  percent  that 
last  year  would  have  been  sold  for  1^  per- 
cent at  the  highest.  Another  machination 
Of  the  Republican  Party's  monetary  policies 
Is  to  provide  higher  Interest  rates  for  Wall 
Street. 

During  the  last  campaign  most  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  made  much  of  tbe 
fact  that  the  Republican  Party  was  strong 
In  raitlclsm,  but  weak  in  an  afllrmatlve  pro- 
gram for  the  American  p>eople.  It  is  now 
becoming  rather  clear  that  they  used  the 
proper  strategy,  because  If  they  had  put 
forth  the  program  of  the  "sound  dollar  boys.* 
and  all  that  it  means  In  Increased  Interest 
rates  to  farmers,  home  buyers,  merchants, 
and  every  taxpayer,  the  Republican  Party  may 
well  have  run  a  poor  third.  The  Republicans 
were  vociferous  against  any  more  taxes.  Re- 
member when  they  were  going  to  cut  taxes-^ 
it  isnt  polite  to  mention  that  now.  But  they 
are  happy  to  raise  taxpayers'  costs  by  way  of 
increased  Interest  rates  In  the  money  diverted 
from  the  taxpayers'  jackets  Into  the  banks  of 
Wall  Street.  It  would  hardly  do  to  make  such 
a  program  too  plain  to  our  people  before  the 
election,  but  It  is  relatively  simple  to  cause 
such  a  result  within  3  months  after  the  Inau- 
gtu-atlon. 

Interest  rates  is  a  rather  boring  subject, 
but  let's  look  at  It  this  way.  A  year  ago, 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  sold  $6  million 
worth  of  road  bonds  at  an  interest  rate  of 
about  1^  percent,  which  represents  $15,000 
per  year  per  million  dollars.  On  a  $6  million 
bond  issue,  anybody  can  flgiu'e  that  the  In- 
terest would  be  about  $90,000  per  year.  A 
year  later,  in  circiimstances  caused  by  the 
"soimd  dollar"  policy,  the  same  amount  of 
road  bonds  sold  at  an  interest  rate  of  2.3  per- 
cent, which  is  easily  figiired  at  $23,000  per 
year— or  $138,000  for  the  $6  million  issue. 
Now,  what  does  that  mean  to  the  taxpayer  of 
West  Virginia?  It  simply  means  what  it 
says — that  the  increased  Interest  rates  will 
cost  you  and  every  other  taxpayer  $48,000 
more  per  year  for  your  bond  issue  than  it 
would  have  cost  a  year  ago,  and  where  does 
the  $48,000  go?  Does  it  go  for  more  roads? 
No.  It  simply  increases  tlie  take  of  the 
bankers  who  buy  the  bonds. 

Let  me  suggest  that  all  of  you  who  are  in- 
terested in  county  or  city  government  should 
observe  what  is  happening  to  the  bonds  that 
you  are  selling.  Those  that  went  for  2^ 
percent  cannot  find  a  market  now  for 
3  percent.  The  "sound  dollar  boys"  are  at 
work,  and  are  determined  that  we  ahall  all 
be  deflated,  but  even  the  most  ardent  friends 
of  the  Republican  Party  are  now  afraid  that 
the  "sound  dollar  boys"  are  going  to  bust  tha 
balloon  of  proqperi^. 
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Or.  I0t^  tee  what  it  meftZM  to  s  fanner. 

The  farmers  who  xae  price  supp>ort  loan*— 
kuiulrecU  of  thouaanda  of  them  this  year — 
will  be  another  one-half  percent  away  from 
100  percent  of  parity.  The  following  ex- 
ample of  a  •2.000  price-support  loan  txx  0 
months  illustrates  the  change: 

At  Democratic  rates,  the  farmer  paid  in- 
terest of  8V^  percent.  tSa-fiO,  if  he  repaid  the 
loan:  two  percent,  or  930.  of  which  went 
to  the  banker  tor  handling  the  loan.  The 
Government  got  IVi  percent,  or  932.60. 

At  Republican  rates,  the  farmer  will  pay 
Interest  of  4  percent,  or  teo — $7.80  more. 
The  banker  will  get  a»4  percent,  or  937. &0,  for 
handling  the  loan,  while  the  Government 
will  get  the  same  1^  percent,  or  $22.50. 

We  see  those  who  prated  at  some  length 
about  taking  things  out  of  politics  seeking 
revenge  on  a  former  Democratic  Congress- 
man by  kicking  him  out  of  civil  service. 
Tou  Democrate  of  the  Fourth  District  should 
be  happy  to  know  that  one  of  your  number 
rreated  quite  a  furor,  and  was  the  object  of 
a  manhunt  in  which  even  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marines  were  ordered  out. 

We  see  cuts  in  Federal  services  to  States 
that  In  themselves  are  not  a  real  factor  in 
the  economical  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  simply  cuts  because  of  the 
philosophy  that  has  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment is  that  philosophy  which  believes  in 
"dog  eat  dog,"  and  anybody  who  can't  get 
along  Is  either  no  good.  lazy,  or  ought  to 
starve  anyway. 

We  observe  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country  of  benefits  that  are 
rightfuUy  theirs. 

What  has  happened  to  a  group  of  men  In 
the  Republican  Party  that  last  October  had 
the  answers  to  all  of  our  problems  and  this 
year  they  are  confused  and  apparently  with- 
out any  guiding  direction. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  Democrats 
pledged  loyal  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington,  but  apparently  the  Re- 
publicans have  grabbed  that  job,  too. 

Our  Republican  friends  are  even  going  to 
do  away  with  the  National  Guard.  They 
don't  actually  say  that  they  are  doing  away 
with  it — they  just  Issue  such  regulations 
that  are  necessary  to  make  it  entirely  in- 
compatible with  any  phase  of  national  de- 
fense. 

It  has  been  said  that  o\ir  age  poses  prob- 
lems not  like  any  posed  before.  Any  politi- 
cal party  assuming  the  reins  of  government 
In  this  day  and  time  has  challenges  that 
cannot  be  met  by  indecision,  or  svirrender 
to  a  philosophy  that  calls  for  government  to 
sit  on  its  hands  while  problems  grow  into 
catastrophes.  But  we  still  have  a  political 
party  in  this  country  whose  fundamental 
philosophy  lies  in  the  upholding  of  a  ruling 
class  and  the  proposition  that  what  is  good 
for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the  country. 
It  is  unfort\inate  that  there  is  not  a  ma- 
jority of  General  Motors  in  this  country 
because  their  party  is  now  running  the  Oov- 
enunent.  We  have  left  the  day  when  it  was 
important  to  develop  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  its  citizens,  and  have  entered  the 
day  when  the  country  is  to  be  exploited  by 
those  who  have  a  board  of  directors  to  please 
Instead  of  an  aroused  electorate.  The  elec- 
torate was  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  se- 
curity by  military  trappings  and  the  hys- 
teria of  hero  worship,  so  now  our  country  is 
In  the  hands  of  those  who  place  sound  dol- 
lars above  humanity. 

The  personality  that  captured  the  Amer- 
ican voter  is  being  put  to  the  test  and  now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  both  the 
manner  in  which  that  personality  can  op- 
erate a  complex  government  and  also  the 
men  with  whom  he  sxirrounds  himself  m 
order  to  carry  out  the  normal  functions  of 
our  Government.  It  is  becoming  clear  that 
a  mind  sharp  and  decisive  on  the  field  of 
battle  gives  way  to  weakness  and  Indecision 
when  confronted  with  political  and  govern- 


mental ps  oblems  of  our  day.  It  may  be  that 
the  camp  Ugn  promises  of  the  President  are 
being  adapted  to  meet  the  campaign  inten- 
tions of  h  s  advisers.  And  in  the  process  the 
campaign  hopes  of  the  American  public  are 
being  smothered. 

There  1:  as  always  been,  I  suppoae,  a  small 
minority  in  the  Republlican  Party  that  had 
seme  regs^d  for  the  people  who  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  this  Nation. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  big  difference  between 
the  Demdcratlc  and  the  Republican  Party. 
Thinking  that  is  based  on  what  is  good  for 
the  majo-lty  of  our  people  is  in  a  definite 
minority  In  the  Republican  Party  and  very 
definitely  in  the  maj(»lty  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  have  leard  it  stated  by  a  member  of  the 
Presidents  Cabinet  that  district  attorneys 
should  b»  men  of  the  Presidents  political 
philosopliy.  I  think  every  DemocraV  should 
agree  wh  sleheartedly  with  that  statement 
because  t  le  sooner  we  get  men  of  the  Presi- 
dent's philcssophy  in  government  the  sooner 
our  people  will  realize  their  mistake,  and  in 
the  next  election  will  do  much  to  rectify 
their  mis  »ke.  They  seem  to  have  consider- 
able trou  >Ie  finding  men  of  that  philosophy 
if  the  sit  lation  in  West  Virginia  is  any  cri- 
terion. ]  t  may  be  that  this  philosophy  is  so 
nebuloiu  as  to  defy  the  efforts  of  those  who 
would  fit  it  to  a  prospective  jobholder. 

It  is  n<  t  difficult  to  define  the  philosophy 
that  chai  octerlzes  the  party  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  and  the  challenges  that  face  our 
party  toi  ight  are  not  different  from  those 
which  need  Tom  Jefferson.  The  "sound 
dollar  bo  rs"  were  operating  then  also.  And 
the  phrase  sounds  jvist  as  good  to  their 
counterpi  krts  today.  Jackson  had  to  strug- 
gle an  oci  upus  called  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  Roosevelt  had  to  rescue  the 
"sound  c  ollar"  boys  from  their  own  fool- 
hardlnesi.  In  fact,  he  did  such  a  good  job 
that  appirently  they  have  completely  for- 
gotten how  many  cousins  and  nephews  lit- 
tered the  sidewalks  of  Wall  Street  before  he 
could  clcse  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
banks  and  get  them  ready  to  open  without 
the  undertakers  getting  all  the  dividends. 
And  tonli  ;ht.  iv  few  months  after  the  "sound 
dollar"  b  tys  began  operating,  we  see  the  ex- 
ecutive t  ranch  of  the  Federal  Government 
ready  to  I  urn  back  the  clock  to  Teapot  Dome. 
There  wl  1  never  be  a  stone  thrown  at  the 
Republic!  in  Party  over  one  mink  coat.  Those 
boys  are  after  the  whole  fur  factory. 

We  belong  to  a  political  party  that  was 
founded  to  combat  the  men  who  worship 
property  in  preference  to  humanity.  We 
have  beei  i  temporarily  relegated  to  the  side- 
lines on  the  national  scene  because  the 
Hamilton  lans  iised  the  General  for  a  Trojan 
Horse.  I  ut  since  we  seem  to  be  destined  to 
be  a  par:y  that  stands  by  to  pick  up  the 
ruins  anc  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  we  must 
remain  al  ert;  and  when  the  damage  has  been 
done  pro'  ride  the  dynamic  leadership  neces- 
sary to  b-ing  life  to  the  words  of  a  man  to 
whom  tte  Hamlltoniana  pay  lip  service- 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

And  new,  let  us  leave  the  national  picture 
and  turn  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Here  the 
role  of  yc  ung  Democrats  is  most  important. 
For  sever  Ed  years  the  men  who  headed  the 
State  gov(  mment  have  been  encouraging  and 
using  mei  i  and  women  from  the  ranks  of  the 
young  De  tnocrats  to  help  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  si  ate.  This  confidence  has  not  been 
misplaces!  because  their  service  has  been  ex- 
cellent. Tonight  as  young  Democrats  we 
must  examine  ovir  pxisltion,  and  turn  the 
blazing  light  of  understanding  on  problems 
of  State  {overnment  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  deservii  the  faith  of  the  citizens  of  West 
Virginia.  When  we  do  that,  the  shoe  is  on 
the  other  foot  and  the  Democratic  Party  has 
the  same  responsibility  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  West  Viriglnla  as  the  Republican 
Party  hai  to  the  Nation.  We  are  one  of  a 
few  outp  mu  of  democracy  atlU  in  existence 


and  we  have  the  responsibility  of  demon. 
stratlng  true  democracy.  State  problems  ar«' 
not  of  the  magnitude  of  the  national  problem 
in  dollars  and  cents,  or  in  the  number  of  peo- 
ple affected,  but  they  are  none  the  less  real, 
and  the  party  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  government  in  this  State  must  solve 
those  problems  to  the  best  of  iU  ability.  This 
Is  a  more  important  role  for  a  political 
party  than  the  active  organizational  work 
necessary  to  win  an  election.  And  you  may 
be  sure  that  any  mistakes  made — interna- 
tional or  otherwise — will  be  widely  publicized 
by  our  critics.  Unfortimately.  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  mistakes  abound  In  State  gov- 
ernment today,  because  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  arise  out  of  fundamental  functions 
of  government  such  as  roads,  schools,  health, 
etc. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  West  Virginia  la 
faced  with  two  alternatives.  It  can  "ape" 
the  Republican  Party  and  "sit  on  its  hands" 
while  It  hopes  that  the  problems  wUl  either 
disappear  or  solve  themselves,  or  it  can  take 
afiirmative  action  that  will  lead  to  better  liv- 
ing for  all  West  Virginians.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  danger  confronting  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  oxir  State.  The  danger  is 
that  our  party  will  take  the  wrong  alterna- 
tive and  6tart  acting  like  Republicans.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  some  of  our  Democratic  friends 
took  the  results  of  the  last  election  as  a 
mandate  for  the  Democratic  Party  to  assume 
the  role — always  plbyed  by  the  Republican 
Party — of  indecision  and  ctiring  our  State 
governmental  problems  by  *%iding  their 
heads  in  the  sand."  The  Democratic  Party 
must  face  reality  and  provide  a  forthright 
and  bold  solution  to  our  present-day  prob- 
lems, if  It  is  to  justify  the  faith  demonstrated 
by  the  people  of  West  Virginia  In  electing 
the  IDemocratic  Party  in  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  face  of  a  tremendous  national 
trend  toward  the  other  political  party. 
Parenthetically,  It  might  be  said  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  West  Vir- 
ginia this  demonstration  of  faith  in  the 
Democratic  Party  resulted  in  our  State  gov- 
ernment being  not  of  the  same  political  faltli 
as  in  our  National  Government. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  while  economy 
In  government  is  the  watchword  of  the  day, 
it  is  not  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  West 
Virginia.  If  it  were,  the  solution  would  b« 
simple,  because  the  Democratic  Party  can 
and  is  providing  economical  government. 
Economies  are  being  effected  as  rapidly  as 
time  and  circumstances  dictate.  But  such 
economies  as  I  speak  of  are  but  "drops  In 
the  financial  bucket"  when  we  consider  the 
overall  needs  of  our  State.  An  attempt  to 
cure  all  of  our  economic  problems  by  merely 
reducing  governmental  services  and  govern- 
ment personnel  is  as  foolhardy  as  a  bucket 
brigade  for  an  efficient  fire-fighting  appa- 
ratus. Mere  economy  will  not  provide 
teachers  and  buildings  for  our  children  to 
learn  of  their  responsibilities  and  how  to 
carry  them  out.  Mere  economy  In  govern* 
ment  will  not  provide  an  adequate  highway 
sjrstem  that  we  must  have  If  we  are  to  take 
our  place  in  the  bid  for  new  development 
as  it  expands  throughout  our  country. 
Mere  economy  will  not  satisfy  the  demand 
of  our  people  for  the  type  of  government 
that  they  will  have;  and  if  they  cannot  have 
It  through  the  medium  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  then  they  will  be  certain  to  switch 
to  the  party  which  they  think  will  satisfy 
their  needs. 

For  the  last  20  years  the  people  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  people  of  the  Nation,  have 
been  accustomed  to  a  dynamic  government 
that  does  not  run  from  problems,  but  grasps 
them  and  provides  solutions.  Now,  in  our 
National  Government,  the  solutions  have 
disappeared,  but  the  problems  have  not  dis- 
appeared; in  fact,  they  increase  with  the 
dawn  of  each  day.  Whether  the  Republican 
Party  can  disregard  the  philosophy  of  the 
good  old  days  and  adapt  Itself  to  a  phlloso- 
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phy  that  demands  action  to  the  (94  ques- 
tion for  the  next  4  years.  Judging  from 
the  last  4  months,  we  all  have  reason  to  be 
apprehensive,  and  I  would  caution  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  tonight  that  if  it  provides  a 
do-nothing  government  for  the  people  of. 
West  Virginia,  then  the  affairs  of  our  State 
will  degenerate  during  the  next  4  years.  Tou 
can  depend  on  the  fact  that  if  the  policies 
pursued  by  the  Republican  Party  are  con- 
tinued for  the  ni?xt  4  years,  then  our  domestic 
affairs  will  degenerate  into  chaos.  We  cannot 
content  ourselviM  with  criticism  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  but  we  must  also  provide 
leadership  in  those  places  where  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  charged  with  governmental 
affairs.  I  don't  believe  that  our  great  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  fail  prey  to  the  ostrichlike 
type  of  thinking;  that  characterizes  the  Re- 
publican Party,  but  rather,  it  will  continue 
to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  that  has 
brought  our  Stsite  from  bankruptcy  to  the 
prosperity  It  enjoys  today.  Such  leadership 
must  be  drawn  at  least  in  part  from  the 
members  of  the  Young  Democratic  Club. 
You  must  take  your  place  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  mllltantly  support  the  cause  of 
democratic  government.  Row  well  you  do 
your  duty  In  your  State  will  go  far  toward 
answering  the  (question  of  how  soon  your 
Nation  win  cast  off  the  exploiters  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  return  to  a  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment that  expresses  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  its  citizens.  A  philosophy  found  only  in 
the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  8. 
Truman,  and  carried  on  by  those  who  put 
progress  for  all  above  privilege  for  a  few.  In 
a  word,  the  phlioaopby  that  to  charactertotle 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 


life's  Hiffliest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINSTON  L  PROUTY 

or  TKSMONT 
ZN  THX  HOU&B  OF  BKPRBSEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  baccalaureate  sermons  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  read  in  a  long  time 
was  delivered  at  Norwich  University  on 
June  7  by  the  Reverend  L.  R.  Elson. 
D.  D..  pastor  of  the  National  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Norwich  University  Is  located  In 
Northfleld,  Vt..  and  is  one  of  our  finest 
military  Institutions.  The  achieve- 
ments of  its  alumni  in  affairs  civil  and 
military  are  known  throughout  the 
world. 

I  feel  certain  the  graduates  of  this 
year's  class  of  Norwich  must  have  been 
greatly  inspired  by  the  splendid  message 
of  Dr.  Elson.  I  am,  therefore,  inserting 
this  message  in  the  Congrxssiomal  Rkc- 
OKo  so  that  others  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  this  powerful  sermon; 
Lete's  Highcst  Option 

"They  that  passed  by  reviled  him.  wagging 
their  heads  and  saying.  "Thou  that  destroy- 
est  the  temple  and  buildest  it  In  3  days, 
save  thyself.  If  Thou  be  the  son  of  God. 
come  down  from  the  crass'." — ^Matthew 
27:39,  40. 

z 

When  you  go  to  Jerusalem  you  dtocover 
that  Calvary  to  not  a  high  mountain  but 
a  little  knoll  outside  the  ancient  city  walU 
On  that  cruel  Ftiday  afternooa  a  fraasted 


motley  crowd  gatha«d  on  that  little  hilL 
There  were  the  scribes  and  pharlsees.  gar- 
rulous politicians  and  merchants,  the  purely 
curious  and  the  constitutional  sadists,  sol- 
diers performing  their  professional  duties, 
and  several  loyal  disciples,  who  lingered 
despite  their  blasted  hopes.  Except  for  the 
faithful  disciples  they  hoot  and  hiss,  they 
jeer  and  gibe  at  the  victim  on  the  cross.  But 
the  travelers  on  the  road  dldnt  even  stop. 
With  calloused  indifference — so  the  story 
goes — "They  that  passed  by  reviled  on  him 
saying,  'Save  Thyself.' "  Looking  at  the  man 
on  the  central  cross  they  hooted  as  they 
hiked,  they  Jeered  as  they  journeyed,  they 
mocked  as  they  walked. 

Glancing  at  the  hlUside.  the  travelers 
were  sure  the  two  thieves  were  getting  their 
deserts:  but  the  man  on  the  central  cross 
who  had  forgiven  the  sinners,  healed  the 
sick,  nnd  raised  the  dead  is  not  able  to 
save  Himself,  rbey  sneer  at  Blm.  "Save 
Thyself." 

Imagine  what  these  cruel  epithets  must 
have  done  to  a  man  stretched  out  in  the 
torrid  desert  sun,  with  multiple  hemor- 
rhages, swollen  arteries,  and  throbbing  veins 
and  a  burning  and  raging  thirst.  To  a  young 
man  thus  pohed  between  life  and  death, 
do  you  not  suppose  there  came  the  tempting 
appeal  to  supernatural  powers.  To  his  sub- 
conscious mind,  if  Indeed  not  his  conscious 
mind  could  there  have  been  the  thought. 
"I  am  yet  a  young  man.  I  have  done  my 
duty  in  preaching  and  teaching  and  healing. 
Why  not  yield — extract  the  nails,  destroy 
the  mocking  throng  in  a  moment,  come 
down  from  the  cross — save  Thyself." 

But  this  crowd  didn't  know  Jesus.  There 
was  a  self  in  Jesus  which  did  not  have  to 
be  saved.  The  breathing  audible,  physical 
self  of  flesh  and  blood — that  seU  did  not 
have  to  be  saved.  But  the  self  of  integrity, 
honor,  aiul  obedience  to  the  whole  will  of 
Ood — that  self  had  to  be  saved,  even  though 
the  physical  self  perished.  When  the  crowd 
yeUed.  "Save  Thyself,"  our  Lord  said.  "Save 
Thyself" — the  higher,  holler  self,  dedicated 
to  doing  the  will  of  God. 

Thto  struggto  was  won  on  the  cross  be- 
cause it  had  been  won  on  earlier  moral 
battlefields.  When  hto  parents  recovered 
him  among  the  Rabbto  In  the  temple.  He 
exclaimed,  "I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business."  At  the  outset  of  his  minUtry, 
three  times  offers  are  made  to  use  his  su- 
pernatural physical  power:  He  could  trans- 
form stones  into  bread;  He  could  leap  from 
the  heights  and  survive;  He  could  have  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  If  He  would  only 
compromise  by  worshipping  the  evU  one. 
But  for  hto  own  selfish  ends  He  would  not 
exploit  hto  supernatural  powers.  He  was 
not  out  to  save  hto  own  skin,  but  to  save 
men's  lives.  He  had  not  come  into  the 
world  to  avoid  death,  but  to  lead  men  to 
Ufe.  He  was  not  in  the  world  to  be  minto- 
tered  unto  but  to  mlntoter  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many.  That  is  why  in  the 
Garden  of  Decision.  He  could  conclude.  "Not 
My  wUl.  but  Thine  be  done" — and  go  out 
to  face  a  cross  from  which  He  turned  not 
back. 

n 

That  to  the  clue  to  our  Lord's  Ufe.  And 
It  portrays  a  principle  which  has  to  be  con- 
fronted by  every  man  all  along  the  way  of 
life.  No  man  can  save  himself  from  hto 
own  sins.  No  man  can.  by  hto  own  acts, 
achieve  salvation — that  to  the  gracious  gift 
of  God.  But  in  another  sense — in  hto  moral 
choices,  in  hto  crtoto  judgments — everyone 
must  choose  which  self  to  to  be  saved — the 
lower  or  the  higher  self.  And  the  greatness 
of  character,  the  quality  of  the  person  to  to 
be  seen  in  the  way  thto  choice  to  made.  To 
the  man  climbing  into  the  cockpit  for  a 
combat  mission,  or  slipping  out  of  the  fox- 
hole, there  must  ever  be  the  temptation. 
Play  safe,  don't  get  hurt,  stay  where  you 
are,  save  tbyselt.    But  courage  and  char- 


acter are  staying  on  the  cross  and  going  on 
in  spite  of  fears.  When  hardship  to  to  be 
encountered,  suffering  is  to  be  bom.  wbea 
defeat  overtakes  and,  when  a  cross  looms 
on  the  dtotant  horizon,  there  to  always  the 
tempting  claim,  save  jrour  skin,  take  it  easy, 
don't  get  hurt,  save  thyself.  But  there  to 
always  another  alternative,  to  thine  own  self 
be  true. 

Today  you  go  from  these  hallowed  pre- 
cincts fuU  of  sacred  memories  to  a  world 
where  the  choices  are  not  always  easy. 
Strange  changes  have  taken  place  since  your 
parents  sat  where  you  now  sit.  Bight  year* 
after  V-B  Day  we  find  ourselves  the  stew- 
ards of  the  greatest  military  victory  in  all 
history  and  veritably  the  cvtstodiaru  of  the 
world's  destiny.  Colossal  obligations  have 
been  imposed  upon  us  by  provl^lence.  We 
are  mighty  but  full  of  anxiety:  suong  but 
cautioxis;  powerful  but  hesitant;  great  but 
not  sure  we  are  great  enough .»  good  but  not 
sure  we  are  good  enough.  Abroad  you  see 
the  debrto  of  a  synthetic  barbarism  and  the 
residue  of  a  neopaganism  as  blatant  and 
blasphemous  as  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Chrtotian  era  confronted. 

Now  there  stalks  across  the  world  a  new 
militant  atheism.  It  has  evangeUstic  pas- 
sion and  crusading  vitality.  Its  youth  pa- 
rade across  the  vast  areas  of  the  world  sing- 
ing, "It's  the  final  conflict,  let  each  man  talce 
his  place,  the  International  Party  shall  be 
the  human  race.  We  are  changing  the  world. 
We  are  changing  the  world."  Thto  new  evan- 
gelism has  in  it  the  smell  of  factory  smoke 
and  sweaty  bodies,  grimy  hands,  an  eager 
craving  for  bread  and  a  wtotful  desire  for  a 
place  in  the  sun.  We  do  not  like  its  evan- 
gelism. We  reject  its  materialtotic  dialectic. 
We  repudiate  its  atheism.  We  loathe  the 
way  it  attempts  to  fashion  men.  But  to 
deny  or  avoid  Its  challenge  would  be  a  con- 
summate folly.  To  the  discerning  mind, 
the  sweeping  events  and  the  collision  of 
forces  in  our  age  make  explicit  God's  judg- 
ment upon  tis  in  the  processes  of  htotory. 

Over  the  world  today  hangs  the  terrifying 
qpecter  that  man  by  hto  own  devices  and 
hto  own  moral  choices  may  reduce  hto  clviU- 
sation  to  a  mere  memory  on  a  vast  galvanized 
desert.  One  scientist  writing  in  the  Satxir- 
day  Review  of  Literature  portrays  himself, 
his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  enemies  as 
simply  a  part  of  a  brightly  colored  cloud 
rapidly  dispersing  some  50.000  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  remained  for 
a  psychologtot  to  point  out  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  atomic  bomb  to  not  in  the 
promise  of  physical  death  to  come,  but  iu 
the  proof  of  moral  death  already  within  us. 
The  predicament  of  modem  man  to  that 
his  development  technologically  and  scien- 
tifically has  so  far  exceeded  hto  development 
morally  and  spiritually  that  it  to  to  lie  doubt- 
ed whether  or  not  man  can  be  trusted  with 
hto  own  devices  and  hto  own  destiny.  The 
basic  problem  of  our  age  turns  not  on  eco- 
nomies or  politics  or  international  relations 
but  with  man  himself. 

Man.  the  individual,  to  giving  away  to 
mass  man.  Man,  whose  real  nature  to  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible  and  reasserted  at  the 
Protestant  Reformation  to  yielding  to  a  com- 
posite, collectivized  man.  Life  to  already 
regimented  for  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population — ^with  even  the  detaito  controlled 
by  forces  outside  the  individual.  Although 
more  subtle,  thto  to  increasingly  a  charac- 
tertotle of  western  civilization.  The  mo- 
tion pictures  dictate  our  styles  and  some- 
times our  morals;  the  columntot  provides 
premasticated  ideas;  the  adverttoer  prescribes 
our  wants:  the  book  club  selects  our  read- 
ing. We  do  our  business  with  chain  stores 
and  chain  banks,  Washington  Is  a  father 
substitute.  We  live  under  a  dictatorship  of 
envlroiunental  pressure— of  psychological 
atmosphere — Individual  man  giving  way  to 
mass  man. 

The  basic  problem  Inheres  In  man  hlm- 
•elL    The  question  of  the  age  to.  Are  «•  great 
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enoi^li  and  good  enough?  Have  we  tbc 
moral  excellence?  The  ethical  superiority? 
Do  we  poesess  the  spintiial  resource  tor  such 
an  age  as  thl»— or  do  we  yield  to  the  second 

Dark  Age? 

ax 

Everywhere  the  standards  of  morality  are 
being  lowered.  Greater  the  war.  the  greater 
the  moral  sag  following — fatal  indifference 
to  moral  implications  ol  money.  It  no  long- 
er pays  to  be  honest.  One  of  my  parish- 
loners.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  reports  226  cases 
of  assault,  rape,  murder  every  24  hours  last 
year.  In  United  States  nearly  half  as  many 
divorces  as  marriages.  Sacred  vows  are  re- 
pudiated and  infidelity  copdoned.  The 
breakdown  reflected  in  renunciation  of  au- 
thority. Religion  Is  a  domestic  option  and 
frequently  an  academic  elective. 

When  morality  sags,  the  cultural  level  goes 
down.  We  Jans  music  and  nyncopated  think- 
ing, we  philosophize  with  boogie-woogie  and 
aesthetically  cavort  with  the  Jitterbug.  We 
produce  paintings,  which  to  a  layman  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  as  astigmatism  and  a  blurr. 
we  desecrate  our  ancestors'  decencies,  tres- 
paaa  upon  civilizations  refinements,  walk 
over  the  Ten  Commandments:  then  wonder 
Why  we  are  going  to  hell. 

An  alarming  fact — more  than  50  percent 
of  hospital  beds  occupied  by  mentally  de- 
fective. Brilliant  but  unstable;  clever  but 
unhappy:  comfortable  but  comfortless.  We 
own  so  much  but  possess  so  little.  We  live 
by  a  green  light  psychology.  We  race  at  high 
■peed,  only  to  find  no  Inspiration  when  we 
get  there. 

We  are  attempting  to  have  the  fruits  of 
Christian  civilization  without  the  roots;  we 
are  trying  to  have  a  good  life  without  first 
becoming  good  men. 

Chief  of  our  weaknesses  Is  our  limitation 
In  spiritual  resoxutses.  We  turn  wistfully  to 
Inspirational  speakers,  dope  ourselves  with 
amateur  psychology,  read  the  books — Peace 
of  Ulnd,  etc.— Hlress  up  as  success,  pose  in 
all  manner  of  false  fronts,  slake  our  thirst 
for  pleasure  with  multiplied  artificial  stimu- 
li, and  still  our  generation  Is  left  with  an 
empty  desolation  and  terrible  loneliness  of 
•ouL  Man  has  become  a  renegade  from  his 
true  natiire.  Once  again,  he  is  a  fugitive 
from  God — from  moral  authority  and  spirit- 
ual life. 

It  is  a  fearful  diagnosis  we  have  to  face; 
«  terrible  Indictment  we  must  confront. 

XV 

This  Is  the  world  of  the  Claaa  of  1953.  In 
this  world  you  will  choose  which  self  Is  to  be 
mved. 

I.  Some  of  you  will  be  entering  the  pro- 
ffesalons.  Tou  will  want  to  get  ahead.  You 
will  discover  there  are  two  ways  to  the  top- 
one  the  long  hard  way  of  constant,  diligent 
effort;  the  other  the  short  cut  which  some- 
times does  violence  to  professional  codes  or 
Caxrlstian  ethics.  Tou  can  take  the  shady 
•hort  cuts,  win  fame,  wealth,  position  and 
power — but  what  have  you  done  to  your  per- 
sonality. If  you  lie,  cheat,  and  steal  you 
destroy  your  personality  Just  as  stirely  as 
strychnine  or  arsenic  destroy  yoizr  body. 
But  there  Is  the  alternative— of  hard  work, 
decency,  integrity  and  nobility — sometimes 
•  cross,  but  the  higher  self  Is  saved. 

3.  Some  of  you  will  enter  politics.  Dedi- 
cated alumni  ought  to  enter  politics,  tor 
poUtlcs  needs  Christian  men  and  women. 
Here,  too.  a  man  must  choose  which  self  is 
to  be  saved.  A  politician  wants  to  be  elected 
and  to  have  the  good  will  of  his  consti- 
tuency. There  are  two  ways  to  get  into  of- 
lloe.  A  man  can  suspend  his  conscience. 
Jettison  his  Ideals,  desecrate  his  ancestors' 
decencies — say  anything  Is  fair  In  politics. 
use  all  the  deceptive  psychological  devices 
which  makes  people  think  black  is  white. 
Be  may  win  public  favor  and  get  Into  office. 
But  what  has  he  done  to  his  life  and  char- 
acter. Here,  too.  Is  the  alternative — to  be 
absolutely  honest,  to  be  a  rock  at  Integrity, 


of  honor,  so  that  whether  win- 

lo^lng  in  contests,  when  the  crowd 

thyself;"  "look  out  for  your  own 
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Now  Jes[is  did  not  condemn  wealth  and 
the  Christ!  an  faith  does  not  despise  fortunes. 
Jesus  befr  ended  the  wealthy.  But  then  He 
went  on  to  assert  that  whatever  one  pos- 
sessed— m  ich  or  little — he  held  as  a  steward 
of  God.  Ihe  chief  end  of  man  Is  not  to  get 
dollars,  btJ  t  to  glorify  God  in  everything  one 
does  and  with  everything  one  has.  There 
are  ways  lo  get  wealth  which  violate  Chris- 
tian ethic  I  and  which  escape  the  law.  But 
I  that  way  do  to  a  man's  soul?  The 
choice  is  always  there.  Which  self  is  going 
to  be  save  1  on  the  way  to  fortune? 

4.  All  OJ  you  will  face  this  option  In  love 
and  marri  ige.  There  is  no  short  cut  or  easy 
true  love  and  marital  happiness, 
enter  Into  marriage  with  the  de- 
sire to  sa  isfy  only  one's  egocentric  drives, 
one's  selfli  h  instincts.  The  measure  of  that 
kind  of  icve  Is  In  what  one  gets  oxrt  of  it. 
And  that  objective  ends  in  tragedy.  Tou 
cannot  succeed  in  marriage  If  the  test 


;et  out  of  it.    The  most  miserable 
In  all  the  world  are  married  folk 


always  tallng  thel/love  pulse — am  I  happy? 
Did  I  do  :he  riglrt  thing?  Is  she  the  mate 
for  me?  "]  "hat  is  wrong.  Its  end  Is  ruin — for 
the  basic  concern  is  I.  There  is  only  one 
real  measure  of  love  and  marriage.  It  Is  not 
In  what  you  get  out  of  It  but  in  what  you 
put  into  it — that  is  the  meastire  of  love 
The  real  (juestlon  to  ask  always  is — "What 
am  I  givii  g  and  doing  to  make  the  object  of 
my  love  1  appy?"  Moreover,  you  dont  fall 
In  love,  fou  climb  into  love.  Sometimes 
you  cllml  over  dUBeultles,  temporary  fail- 
ures, and  leartaches,  until  a  beautiful  inte. 
gratlon  aid  fusion,  of  mind  to  mind,  heart 
to  heart,  a  QUl  to  soul  make  two  persons  com- 
pletely ore.  Which  self  are  you  going  to 
serve  In  iiarriage?  The  lower  which  seeks 
self -satisf  1  iction,  or  the  higher  which  gives 
Itself  in  u  arestralned  devotion  to  another. 

5.  Soontr  or  later  the  choice  will  have  to 
be  made,  when  sickness  or  stiflering  or  sor- 
row Is  to  I  e  borne. 

What  will  these  experiences  do  to  jrour 
character  and  personality?  Will  you  recoil 
from  them  in  bitterness  and  try  to  escape 
them?  Ol  will  you  welcome  the  trial  of  your 
faith  and  xse  suffering  to  refine  and  ennoble 
your  soul? 

Maybe  <  ven  the  supreme  test  will  corne- 
as it  cam)  to  those  four  chaplains  on  the 
sinking  tiansport,  Dorchester,  in  the  cruel 
wintry  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  diiring 
the  war.  Iwould  they  use  their  life  belts  to 
save  then^selvcs  and  return  home  to  their 
wives  and  iramilles?  Or  would  they  give  their 
life  Jackeia  to  the  troops.  One  by  one 
they  stripped  themselves  and  draped  their 
Jackets  about  the  fear-sickened  soldiers. 
Then  they  clasped  hands  and  together 
prayed  on  the  slippery  deck  while  the  Dor- 
Chester  plunged  to  her  frigid  grave.  They 
did  not  get  home,  they  did  not  save  them- 
selves— but  In  their  deed  they  preached 
more  serm  ons.  more  eloquently  than  in  m\il- 
tlplled  lif ( times  of  pulpit  expression. 

These  ai  e  the  choices  all  along  the  way  oS 
life.    And  there  are  many  others. 


The  heart  ei  the  gospel  Is  that  you  can 
never  save  yourself.  Tou  can  only  give  your. 
self — and  In  giving  find  life.  When  the 
young  captain  was  about  to  go  into  the  at- 
tack, he  asked  his  chaplain  to  pray  that  he 
might  come  back  safely.  The  wise  chaplain 
said.  "No,  Captain.  I  cannot  pray  that  kind 
of  a  prayer,  but  I  will  go  with  you."  And  he 
did.  God  is  like  that.  God  does  not  promise 
to  spare  us  pain  and  suffering.  But  he  does 
something  better.  Be  says.  "I  will  go  with 
you,  I  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure  of  taking 
the  right  option  all  along  the  way  and  that 
Is  to  make  the  right  choice  at  the  beginning. 
"Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve?" 
Which  self  will  you  save? 


Letter  From  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  MICHTOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcorb  a  paitial  copy  of  a  letter  recently 
received  by  friends  of  mine  in  my  con- 
gressional district  from  their  son  In 
Korea,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  trans- 
mitting letter  sent  to  me  and  written  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Green- 
ville, Mich.  I  think  It  completely  appro- 
priate to  give  publicity  wherever  possible 
to  the  feelings  and  viewpoints  of  the 
American  boys  who  are  being  forced  to 
fight  and  die  in  that  faraway  country. 

The  letters  follow; 

GaxxNvnjLB  Pubuc  Ccbools. 

Omcx  or  SiTPnuivTSirDEltT, 
Greenville.  Mich.,  June  1953. 
The  Honorable  Alvin  BsmxiT, 
The  House  of  Representmtives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Sn:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  parents  of  a  boy  in  Korea  on 
January  31.  I  was  permitted  to  read  tt 
and  since  have  had  its  thought  come  to  my 
mind  many  times.  I  am  sending  It  to  you 
for  a  purpose  which  will  be  evident  as  you 
read. 

The  boy  is  Terry  Highfleld,  whose  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hlghfield,  whom  I'm 
■ure  you  know.  I,  also  have  their  permission 
to  send  you  the  letter.  Terry  Is  one  of  the 
boys  from  GreenvUle  with  whom  I  was  closely 
associated  from  the  time  he  was  a  small  boy 
to  the  time  he  entered  the  Army. 

When  I  read  his  letter  I  felt  that  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  alone  In  bis  feelings  relative 
to  our  fight  against  communism.  There 
must  be  thousands  of  boys  who  have  a  deep 
faith  and  conviction  that  we  have  a  Job  to  do. 

Terry  is  a  product  of  a  small  community,  as 
you  know,  a  small  high  school,  of  which  we 
have  always  been  proud,  and  a  small  college, 
Kalamazoo,  which  ranks  high  In  collegiate 
circles.  Terry  played  In  sports  and  was  a 
good,  steady  competitor  like  thousands  of 
other  high  school  boys.  And  because  of  these 
things,  our  culture  and  his  kind,  we  have  a 
country  of  which  up  have  always  been 
proud. 

Many  weeks  have  passed  since  his  parents 
received  the  letter  and  I  first  read  It.  It  is 
personal,  but  during  the  intervening  weeks  I 
have  thought  of  it  time  and  again  and  have 
wondered  how  it  could  best  be  used,  if  at  all, 
to  let  us  who  are  so  much  older  realize  the 
kind  of  young  people  we  have.  Isnt  this  boy 
^rpical  of  the  United  States? 
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'  Tsrry  has  been  at  the  front  now  for  some 
time  and  his  letters  continue  to  c(Hitain  that 
spirit  of  faith  and  courage.  However,  his 
sister-in-law  feels  that  he  Is  beginning  to 
develop  a  feeling  of  fnistratlon. 

Anyway,  I  have  felt  that  there  must  be  a 
way  to  use  the  thoughts  of  Terry's  letter  as 
an  inspiration  tci  us  all.  Then  I  thought  of 
you  and  declde<l  that  you  could  appraise 
the  letter  and  write  and  guide  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A-  P.  Aluwdcb. 
Superinterident. 

jAKUaST  31,  I0SS. 

Dkaust  Mom  and  Dad:  well.  Mom.  I  got 
your  letters  and  they  were  the  biggest  up- 
Ufter  I've  had  jet.  I  felt  a  million  times 
better  after  reading  them.  It  was  pretty 
tough  for  me  to  leave  the  most  precious 
parents  a  guy  Cf>uld  ever  have  on  earth.  I 
know  every  soldier  feels  this  way  when  he 
gets  overseas  an<l  who  am  I  to  be  different. 
What  I'm  talking  about  is  the  repaying  of 
you  both  for  whtt  you  have  given  me.  Any- 
thing I've  ever  done  either  for  myself  or  for 
someone  else,  has  all  been  due  to  the  won- 
derful guidance  and  love  that  my  mother 
and  father  have  given  me.  Mother,  I  cried 
when  I  read  your  letters  not  because  I  was 
aad  or  blue,  but  because  X  was  proud  and 
thankful  for  the  love  you  have  given  me  all 
my  life.  I'm  not  going  to  write  letters  like 
this  every  time  )>ut  now  when  I  needed  your 
letters  and  words  more  than  at  any  other 
time  they  were  here  waiting  for  me.  AU  I 
can  do  is  thank  you. 

Camp  Drake  is  an  old  Japanese  Army  camp 
that  used  to  be  their  West  Point.  It  is  a 
nice  camp,  I  think,  and  well-kept.  Of 
course,  that  Is  due  to  the  Japanese  them- 
selves, lliey  aie  building  lots  more  here 
now,  huge  barracks,  etc.  •  •  • 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  these  Japa- 
nese people.  Nobody  can  imagine  how  these 
people  Uve  but,  yet,  somehow  do  make  a 
fine  living  for  themselves.  To  me.  from 
What  I've  seen.  t;hey  are  terrific  people. 

We  landed  In  Yokohama  and  went  by  train 
to  Drake  throuf^  Tc^ya  It  was  about  36 
miles  that  took  about  3^  hours.  Nothing 
but  small  houses  and  people  for  miles  and 
miles.  All  land  Is  used  for  farming  and 
human  manure  is  used  for  fertilization. 
Women  carry  their  children  on  their  backs. 
The  people  and  country  as  a  whole  look 
happy.  I  was  completely  siuprtsed.  I  think 
also  that  the  United  States  people  are  con- 
ducting themselves  very  well.  •  •  • 

One  thing  now  for  you  both.  I'm  going 
to  Korea  to  fight.  Nobody  knows  except 
those  who  are  here  what  a  terrific  Job  is 
being  done  here.  I've  seen  Prenchmen. 
British,  Turks.  Belgians.  Australiazu.  New 
Zealanders,  and  Canadians,  plus  many  more. 
This  is  a  fight  which  all  free  nations  have 
come  here  to  put  an  end  to  for  the  sake  of 
freedom  Itself.  I'm  actually  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  It  and  will  hate  anything  that  tries 
to  make  me  feel  any  differently.  It  is  all 
hell  and  terrible  but  this  to  me  Is  a  show- 
down. Let  God  help  us  and  the  free  world 
will  have  the  greatest  victory  it  has  ever 
witnessed. 

Now.  I  hope  that  makes  sense  to  you.  be- 
cause I  do  have  a  different  feeling  which  la 
hard  to  put  into  words.  Dcmt  worry  about 
me.    I  can  make  it. 

My  wonderful  sister-in-law  ssiid  some  very 
nice  things  and  one  I  clearly  remember. 
Marge  wont  mind  if  I  tell  you  what  she 
said :  "Michael  and  I  pray  for  you  each  night 
because  I  sincerely  believe  it  can  help. 
Never  lack  faith  In  God  and  everything  will 
work  out."  I  admire  Marge  for  her  faith  in 
God.  Marge  need  never  worry  about  my 
faith  in  God  because  I've  always  had  a  deep 
convlctlcm  In  Him. 
X  love  you  all.  _ 

IT  HICRIXCLD. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMTH 

or  WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Moscow  is  having  trouble  in  the 
Ukraine;  and.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  an  article  that 
appeared  last  Saturday  in  the  New  York 
Times  imder  a  London  dateline  by  the 
Associated  Press  calling  attention  to  the 
ouster  of  Leonid  G.  Melnlkov  who  has 
been  the  Communist  Party  leader  in  the 
Ukraine.  The  significance  of  this  event 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  article  in 
question  is  inserted  at  this  point: 
Moscow  BxMOvn  Tor  Maw  »   Ukbaims — 

CusRB     or     MxuriKOv     Held    Bu>w     at 

StauWs   Rossxamibatsow    Pouct    Towaso 

Mnfounss 

LoitooN.  June  12.— Moscow  radio  an- 
nounced tonight  that  Leonid  G.  Melnlkov 
has  been  removed  as  Communist  Party  lead- 
er in  the  Ukraine  and  replaced  by  his  former 
assistant.  A.  I.  Kirichenko. 

The  broadcast  acctised  Mr.  Melnlkov  of 
having  replaced  local  west  Ukrainian  leaders 
with  residents  of  the  east  Ukraine  and  of 
having  replaced  the  Ukrainian  language  with 
Russian  in  West  Ukrainian  colleges. 

There  has  long  been  a  strong  separatist 
movement  in  the  Ukraine,  whose  language 
differs  from  RussUn.  and  many  UkralnUns 
collaborated  with  the  Germans  during  World 
War  n.  There  have  been  many  reporto  of 
unrest  in  that  region  since,  and  it  borders 
<m  caechoslovakla,  where  popular  uprisings 
have  been  reported  during  the  last  week. 

(The  Moscow  announcement  is  believed  to 
indicate  that  a  major  blow  is  being  struck 
at  the  Russianlsation  poUcy  practiced  to- 
ward Soviet  minorities  during  Stalin's  rule. 
Mr.  Melnlkov  is  the  highest  ranking  Soviet 
ofllclal  to  be  removed  since  StaUn  died.  His 
ouster  may  possibly  endanger  the  status  of 
his  long-time  protector  and  sponsor,  Niklta 
S.  Khrushschev,  first  secretary  of  the  Oom- 
munUt  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.] 

The  broadcast  attacked  Mr.  Melnlkov  for 
not  having  followed  the  Leninist-Stalinist 
national  policy  in  those  sections  of  the 
Ukraine  bordering  Poland  and  Caecho- 
slovakla. 

ATTACKS    KSn    HIM    TH    HEWS 

Mr.  Melnlkov  was  accused  of  having  failed 
to  eliminate  shortcomings  In  the  leadership 
of  economic  and  cultural  building.  He  was 
named  to  head  the  party  in  the  restless 
Ukraine  on  December  18,  1949,  and  remained 
in  the  news  with  a  series  of  attacks  on 
Ukrainian  writers,  artists,  and  other  intellec- 
tuals for  emphasizing  Ukrainian  nationalism 
in  their  works. 

Mr.  Melnlkov  also  violently  denounced 
what  he  called  Ukrainian  spies  working  for 
the  United  States.  It  was  in  his  territory 
that  the  Soviet  Union  announced  It  had 
caught,  tried,  and  executed  a  group  of  alleged 
United  States  spies  last  month. 

He  was  elected  a  full  member  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union  last 
October  16,  and,  following  the  death  of 
Stalin,  was  named  an  alternate  to  the  Pre- 
sidium after  reorganization  of  that  body.  He 
wrote  an  article  for  Pravda  on  March  18,  call- 
ing for  continued  vigilance  against  the  pene- 
tration of  the  Ukrainian  Communist  parties 
by  its  enemies. 


^fbe  radio  denunciation  said: 

*The  plenary  session  noted  that  the  bu- 
reau (executive  board)  of  the  Central  Coea- 
mlttee  and  the  secretary  of  the  Ukrainian 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee,  Com- 
rade Melnlkov.  had  In  their  practical  work 
admitted  distortions  of  the  Lenin-Stalin  na- 
tional policy  of  our  party  which  found  ex- 
presslcm  in  the  malpractice  of  appointing  to 
key  party  and  local  work  in  the  western 
oblasts  (counties)  of  the  Ukraine  chiefly 
workers  fronx  other  oblasts  of  the  Ukraine 
as  well  as  in  the  field  of  translation  from 
Ukrainian  to  R'Jsslan  of  west  Ukrainian 
coUegea." 

The  broadcast  also  announced  election  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  A.  B. 
Korneylchuk.  First  Deputy  of  the  Chairman 
of  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Ukrainian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic 


WUck,  Ike's  Popolarity  or  Ike's 
ProMisos? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiHoss 

IN  THE  HOX7SB  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail 
reflects  both  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust at  the  record  made  thus  far  by  the 
new  administration  in  Washington. 
Most  of  the  letters  indicate  that  the 
writers  voted  for  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration. They  say  they  voted  for  Ike 
not  becaus^  of  his  popularity  but  be- 
cause of  his  promises. 

The  writers  are  bitterly  critical  of  the 
fact  that  the  Eisenhower-Dulles  foreign 
policy  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Truman- Acheson  foreign  policy;  that 
Ike's  foreign  aid  continues  to  be  exces- 
sive and  unjustified ;  that  their  tax  bur- 
den has  not  been  lightened;  and  they 
have  no  assurance  that  Red  China  wiU 
not  be  admitted  in  good  standing  to  the 
Alger  Hiss  monstrosity  known  as  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  received  today  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  people  back  home  are 
thinking  and  saying: 

OoLEMBY,  III.,  /une  19.  1953. 

Dbab  Ma.  Mason:  For  30  years  our  party, 
the  Republican  Party,  wrote  mlUions  ot 
words  condemning  all  the  wrongdoings  ol 
the  Democratic  Party  as  to  taxes,  improper 
methods  of  expenditure  of  money,  and  all 
the  things  they  were  doing  that  was  Im- 
proper. 

This  was  changed  by  tiM  people  last  No- 
vember as  the  people  were  fed  up  with  the 
way  the  Government  was  operated.  I 
worked  on  a  committee  of  eight  in  La  Salle 
County  to  raise  $15,000  to  defray  expenses 
ot  last  November  to  help  elect  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  We  raised  said  amount  and 
worked  to  that  end.  Everyone  I  meet  now 
asks  me  when  our  party  is  going  to  do  some 
of  the  things  they  promised  prior  to  the 
election.  •  •  • 

Reducing  taxes  to  the  indlvldusl  would 
help  business  as  the  money  saved  by  the 
taxpayer  would  be  used  to  purchase  every- 
day things  we  require  in  living.  •  •  • 

Cut  foreign  aid  to  a  minimum.    Take 
of  our  people  first.    Our  party  Is  ~ 
each  day.  tftlift^g  but  not  dolag. 
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Do  Bomethlng  now  or  at  least  this  year 
to  Bfaow  tbe  pec^l«  who  desired  a  etaance 
that  they  will  secure  a  measure  of  consld- 
•rattoD.  We  have  an  election  In  1054.  We 
must  bold  the  confidence  of  our  people  by 
our  deeds. 

Sincerely. 

Josh  Ricbabosoh. 


la  Siq^MTt  of  Eira  Taft  Bensoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  asking 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  my  support  of  the 
sound  program  advocated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  I  represent  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  area  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  leading  nonirrigated 
agricultural  area  in  the  entire  Nation. 
Our  fanners  have  prospered  through 
hard  work  and  initiative  and  not  through 
dependence  on  Government  bureaucracy. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  include  in 
these  remarks  the  following  letter  I  have 
Just  received  from  Mr.  V.  R  Despard.  Jr., 
a  valued  constituent  who  resides  in  Lan- 
caster County.  Pa.: 

LANCASixa.  Pa.,  June  19. 1953. 
Boo.  Pmtl  B.  Dacux.  ^ 

Ninth  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
Congressional  Office  Building, 

WasMngton,  D.  C. 

Ifr  Dbab  ComaBssMAH:  Since  the  new 
Bepubllcan  administration  took  office  on 
January  20.  tlie  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
has  not  enjoyed  a  favorable  press,  even 
though  their  problems  were  largely  inherited. 
As  late  as  April  29,  the  6up(>ort  program  for 
butter  and  cheese  was  lampooned  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  because  large  quantities  of 
these  oommodlties  are  being  purchased  by 
the  Oovemment  ct  the  support  price. 

Becavise  of  the  publicity,  some  in  OoTem- 
Boent  might  construe  the  goals  and  results 
ot  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  inade- 
quate. As  an  employee  of  a  farm  machinery 
nuinufacturing  company  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  for  the  sale  of  our 
merchandise,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  sup- 
porting the  policies  as  set  forth  on  January 
S,  1963.  In  a  general  statement  on  agric\il- 
turml  policy  by  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  which  have  been  published  In 
part  as  follows: 

1.  The  objective  of  agriculture  Is  to  pro- 
Tide  consumers  with  high  quality  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices.  Improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  basic  land  resoixrces,  and  con- 
tribute to  higher  levels  of  human  nutrition 
and  at  living.  The  reward  for  these  contrl- 
butkms  must  be  an  Income  that  will  provide 
the  opportunity  for  a  constantly  rising  level 
of  living  for  farm  people  fairly  related  to  that 
of  other  large  productive  groups  ot  the 
Hatlon. 

2.  Our  agricultural  policy  should  aim  to 
obtain  in  the  market  place  lull  parity  prices 
of  farm  people  so  that  farmers  will  have 
freedom  to  operate  efficiently  and  to  adjust 
their  production  to  changing  consumer  de- 
mands in  An  expanding  economy.  This  ob- 
jective cannot  be  assured  by  Oovemment 
programs  alone.  It  can  be  achieved  only 
with  a  steady  level  of  prlcca,  high  employ- 


ment and  production,  and  rising  output  per 
worker  ii    our  total  national  economy. 

3.  The  most  Important  method  of  promot- 
ing the  ic  ng-term  welfare  of  farm  people  and 
the  Nation  U  the  support  of  adeqviate  pro- 
grams of  research  and  education  In  the  oro- 
duction,  jrocessing,  marketing,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  i  irm  products  and  In  problems  of 
rural  llv)  ng.  This  program,  with  freedom. 
has  enab  ed  farmers  to  do  their  full  share 
In  provld  ng  the  American  people  with  the 
highest  1(  vel  of  living  in  the  world.  Moder- 
ate furth'r  balanced  expansion  Is  necessary 
to  enable  farmers  to  provide  an  even  better 
diet  for  our  rapidly  Increasing  population. 

4.  Prla  supports  should  provide  lns\u-ance 
against  d  saster  to  the  farm-producing  plant 
and  help  to  stabilise  national  food  supplies. 
But  pric4  supports  which  tend  to  prevent 
production  shifts  toward  a  balanced  supply 
In  terms  of  demand  and  which  encourage 
uneconomic  production  and  result  in  con- 
tinuing to  eavy  surpluses  and  subsidies  should 
be  avoldiid.  Our  eff<Hrts  should  be  to  re- 
orient ou :  present  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams so  that  they  wUl  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  prosperous  and  productive 
agrictuture  within  otir  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

5.  Indl  rldual  freedom  and  citizenship  re- 
sponslbil  ty  depend  upon  the  principle  of 
helping  ihe  Individual  to  help  himself.  It 
Is  posslkle  through  Individiial  and  group 
action  tc  solve  many  problems  and  achieve 
objective!  locally  with  a  mlnliUum  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  control. 

6.  The  prtnclfries  of  economic  freedom  are 
applicabls  to  farm  problems.  We  seek  a 
minimurt  of  restriction  on  farm  production 
and  mar  ceting  to  permit  the  maximum  of  < 
dependez  ce  on  free  market  prices  as  the  best 
guides  io  production  and  consiunptlon. 
Farmers  (hould  not  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
working  :  or  Oovernment  boimty  rather  than 
producln ;  for  a  free  nuu-ket.  However,  the 
ability  t »  avoid  restrictions  on  agriculture 
depends  in  part  on  the  willingness  of  other 
eoonomi<  groups  to  adopt  policies  that  per- 
mit flexi  >le  and  dynamic  adjustments. 

7.  Our  agricultural  policy  will  emphasize 
the  fxirt  ler  development  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  for  farm  products.  We 
win  seek  ways  and  means  of  Improving  the 
operation  of  free  markets.  We  envision  In- 
creased efficiency  In  noarketlng  and  distri- 
bution a  I  well  as  In  production,  more  com- 
plete ontp  and  market  reports,  improved 
grading  iind  inspection  services,  and  an  ex- 
panded (ducational  program  for  better  hu- 
man nutrition.  In  these  wajrs,  as  In  others, 
we  can  b<  yrve  the  best  Interests  of  eonsirniers 
■8  well  a  I  farmers. 

8.  Inel  krlency  aSKrald  not  be  subsidized  In 
agrlcultu  re  or  any  other  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. R4  lief  programs  should  be  operated  as 
s\H:h — nc  t  as  an  aid  to  the  entire  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  Inti  ustry.  Emergency  programs  should 
be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  emergency  1« 
over. 

I  know  we  all  want  prosperous  farmers,  and 
I  think  our  present  group  in  Washington  la 
headed  1 1  the  right  direction. 
6L  icerely, 

V.  R.  OKsPAam,  tr. 


leave 


Record,  I  inchide  the  following  editorial 
frtMn  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  June  10, 
1953: 

Cask  or  Baltic  Nations 

The  Soviet  satelUtes  In  Europe  have  had 
their  share  of  American  headlines  since,  by 
one  political  trick  or  another,  they  were 
drawn  Into  the  Communist  orbit.  We  have 
had  our  troubles  with  their  present  govern- 
mente.  We  have  mourned  the  fate  of  their 
peoples.  But  there  have  been  very  few  re- 
cent headlines  on  the  three  original  victims 
of  Russian  Imperialism. 

These  are  the  small  Baltic  natioxis  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  They  were 
for  all  practical  purposes  swallowed  whole 
by  Russia  during  World  War  II.  Their  names 
still  appear  on  the  map  of  Europe  but  their 
color  Is  that  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  They  exist 
politically  only  as  so  many  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics. 

But  the  Baltic  nations  live  In  the  hearts 
of  many  thousands  of  emigranta,  fugitives, 
and  deportees  who  have  taken  up  new  lives 
elsewhere.  There  are  some  150.000  people  of 
Lithxianian  birth  or  descent  alone  in  IIU- 
nols,  most  of  them  In  Chicago. 

Several  of  the  latter  have  been  In  Wash- 
ington seeking  congressional  and  State  De- 
partment support  of  House  Resolution  231. 
This  was  Introduced  by  Representative  Kxa- 
STCN  of  Wisconsin  and  asks  that  a  select 
committee  be  named  to  look  into  the  Baltic 
nations'  tragic  story  and  report  back  to  Con- 
gress with  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  advisable. 

The  supporters  of  House  Resolution  231 
have  ample  documentation  ot  what  happened 
to  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  diuing  their 
Initial  seiziire  by  Rvissia  In  1940,  the  later 
occupation  by  the  Nazis  and  recapture  by 
the  Red  troops  in  1944.  It  was  and  remain* 
a  brutal  occupation  marked  by  wholesale 
murder  and  deportation.  Elections  favoring 
union  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  were  only  too 
apparently  farces  achieved  by  mass  dls- 
enfranchlsement. 

Any  fiction  of  a  voluntary  and  contented 
union  with  Moscow  Is  another  of  the  grej^ 
lies  on  which  communism  has  grown.  The 
fact  that  this  country  has  continued  to  rec- 
ognize the  Baltic  governments  in  exile  indi- 
cates where  we  have  stood  on  this  rape  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

But  there  Is  danger  that  we  forget.  That 
Is  why  adoption  of  House  Resolution  231  la 
sought.  It  will  afford  a  current  reminder 
to  the  American  public  that  wUl  offset  the 
bland  Russian  assumption  that  this  possea- 
sion  of  stolen  property  has  been  accepted. 
A  record  is  needed  against  the  day  when 
there  may  be  a  reckoning.    We  should  have  It. 


Caseof  Ballk  Natiou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  PXmt STLVANIA 

IN  TH(  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  June  23.  1953 

flONIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
t4>   extend   my   remarks   in  tbe 


Hovse  Votes  Tax  Cot  for  Its  Members- 
Why  Not  Tax  Cot  for  Coattitaeato? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Hxw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  what  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try will  think  when  they  learn  that  their 
Representatives  in  the  United  States 
Congress  have  provided  themselves  with 
a  tax  cut.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
is  adding  insult  to  injury  and  rubbing 
salt  in  a  very  raw  and  painful  wound 
caused  by  reluctance  of  the  leadersMp  to 
give  the  promised  tax  cut  under  H.  R.  1. 
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■  I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  23, 
1953: 

HoxTSx  Vom  Tax  Cot  roi  Its  M»Mm— ly 

House  Members  voted  Monday  to  make 
all  of  their  Washington  living  expenses  de- 
ductible on  their  income-tax  returns. 

Then  a  few  minutes  later,  the  economy 
bloc  moved  in  and  refused  to  approve  a 
proposal  to  give  a  new  car  to  the  United 
States  Capitol's  Architect,  octogenarian 
David  Lynn.  In  fact,  they  decided  that  from 
now  on  Lynn  wUl  have  to  pay  for  the  upkeep 
of  his  present  car  himself. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  approved  new 
Cadillacs  for  both  Speaker  Maktiic  and  House 
MaJ<n1ty  Leader  Haixsck,  of  Indiana. 

BUDGXT  IS  CUT 

The  votes  came  as  the  House  okayed  $80.- 
686,540  to  run  Congress  and  the  United  States 
courts  for  the  coming  12  months. 

House  minority  whip  McCoaicACx,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Introduced  the  amendment  to 
deduct  Washington  living  expenses.  It  Is 
■Imllar  to  one  he  Introduced  2  years  ago 
which  eventually  became  law  with  a  93J000 
limit. 

Tbe  Congressnaen  carefully  avoided  being 
recorded  on  the  amendment.  It  was  a  voice 
vote  with  only  a  handful  of  noes.  But,  when 
It  came  to  Mr.  Lynn's  new  car,  the  legislators 
stood  up  to  be  counted.  47  to  ao. 


The  FarMT  Mast  B«  Protccteil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHAU 

OF  leiKKKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rep-> 
resentative  Lce  MrrcALr.  Democrat,  from 
the  First  Montana  District,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  who  participated  in  the 
special  broadcasts  by  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  on  farm  issues 
and  farm  programs,  which  were  carried 
as  a  public  service  by  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association  over  sta- 
tions in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Montana.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  find 
Mr.  MrrcAir's  remarks  of  interest  and 
quote  them  below: 

In  a  world  halfway  at  war,  we  are  ealllaff 
on  aU  segments  of  our  economy  for  an  aU- 
out  production  effort.  In  which  our  Federal 
Government  is  guaranteeing  a  profit  in  many 
cases.  We  are  asking  industry  to  produce 
to  the  full  exUnt  of  iU  capacity.  We  ara 
asking  that  our  mines  and  oU  wells  to  pour 
Xorth  strategic  materlala.  We  are  asking 
contractors  to  buUd.  And.  we  are  aaklng 
farmers  to  produce  food  for  our  people,  for 
our  troops,  and  for  our  allies. 

In  this  effort,  the  Oovemment  Is  standing 
behind  the  businessman,  the  operator  of 
mine*  and  oil  wells  and  the  contractor,  to 
name  a  few.  The  Government  must  also 
stand  behind  the  farmer. 

We  have  in  effect  given  business  an  Incen- 
tive bonus  by  giiaranteelng  contracts  and  by 
providing  for  rapid  tax  write-offs.  We  have 
In  effect  given  the  operators  at  oil  wells  an 
Incentive  bonus  by  a  depletion  allowanca. 
Many  contractors,  building  for  the  Qovem- 
aaent.  have  oost-plus-flxed-fee  contracts. 
Then  there  are  direct  subaldles  for  alrllnfM 
and  steamship  companlea. 
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The  farmers  miist  be  protected  lllcewlae. 
Congress  must  continue  to  guarantee  that 
the  fanner  wlU  not  suffer  financial  hardship 
in  his  all-out  effort  for  the  good  of  all.  Our 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  share 
this  belief.  Mr.  Benson  apparently  feels  that 
a  farmer  can  only  do  his  best  work  when  he 
thinks  he  might  lose  his  farm  next  faU.  Mr. 
Benson  has  referred  to  farm  price  supports  as 
bounties  for  uneconomic  production. 

I  will  use  lAr.  Benson's  word  "bounty"  If  I 
may.  And,  I  will  say  that  farm  price  sup- 
port is  no  more  of  a  bounty  than  is  a  cost- 
plus  contract,  a  rapid  tax  write-off  authorl- 
aation,  a  depletion  allowance  for  a  direct 
subsidy.  The  platform  on  which  I  was 
elected  called  for  100  percent  parity  for 
farmers.  I  still  stand  on  that  platform, 
which  some  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  have  already  abandoned. 

President  Eisenhower  said  flatly  at  Brook- 
ings. S.  Dak.,  last  October  4.  "The  Republican 
Party  Is  pledged  to  the  sustaining  of  tha 
90  percent  parity  price  support,  and  it  is 
pledged  even  more  than  that  to  helping  the 
farmer  obtain  his  full  parity,  100  percent 
parity,  with  the  guaranty  In  price  supports 
of  00."  Yet,  before  he  had  been  In  office  a 
month,  Mr.  Benson  had  set  price  supports 
on  at  least  foiu:  nonbaslc  commodities  at 
85  percent,  and  one  Is  at  80  percent.  Fur- 
ther. Mr.  Benson  has  flatly  refused  to  step 
Into  the  naarket  and  bolster  slumping  beef 
prices. 

Meanwhile,  a  long-range  farm  program  Is 
presumably  under  study  by  the  Republican 
majority.  But  time  is  running  out  on  the 
program  scheduled  to  end  next  year.  I  do 
not  believe  time  enough  remains  before  the 


deadline  to  prepare  a  long-range  farm  pro- 
gram that  v^l  achieve  100  percent  parity  for 
all  farm  production. 

I,  therefore,  will  support,  and  I  believe 
Congress  will  pass,  a  pair  of  stop-gap  meas- 
ures now  before  the  House.  One  would  In- 
clude such  crops  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
grain  sorghums  under  the  present  90  percent 
support  act.  The  other  would  extend  dura- 
tion of  the  90  percent  support  program  from 
1954  through  1957,  and  also  would  take 
away  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
restore  to  Congress,  the  power  to  fix  support 
levels. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wiscoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESEMTA'ITVXS 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  CoNCRESsioNia  Record  a 
comparison  of  the  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1940  with 
appropriations  in  1953: 


Comparison  oj  appropriationt  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrictdture 

(Millions  of  doDsrs] 


L  Activities  for  which  sppropristioos  h«v«  be«n  hicresaed: 

Axricultunl  MsrkeUnK  Act  (RMA,  title  11)  ' 

Bureau  ot  Agricultural  Economics:  Crop  sod  livestock  estimates. 
Agricnltural  Rfsearch  Administrstion: 

Office  of  Administrator -.-..,.,>.-,« 

E«aeareh  on  srricultural  problems  of  AlsAs  '„ .-._.-.— ...-..^.^.,... 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Paymente  to  States  of  acricoltnrsl  experiment  stations 

Safauiee  and  expenses „ „„. 

Virgin  Islaads  agrieultarsl  pr^ram  *. 

Banao  of  Htnasa  Natritioa  and  Home  Economics . . 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  Meat  inspection 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry .—.„...._„..„..„.._.„.. 

Bureau  of  Africultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Boils,  and  Afrrieultural  EnirineerinK 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  fUint  Quarantine  (other  than  control  of  emer- 
gency outbreaks) 

Control  of  forest  pe«ts  (including  white  pine  bHster  n»t  control) 

Forest  Service:  Forest  development,  roads,  or  trails 

State  sod  private  forestry  cooperation . ..».._ .. 

Cooperative  range  improvements 

Balaries  and  expenses  for  other  work,  tnctading  protection  and  managcBMnt 

4rf  national  iorestsand  research 

Flood  control... ^_ . 

Boil  Conservation  Service 

Water eonflerrstkm  and  utilization  projects  (Mheeler-Case  Act) 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration:  Su^ar  Act  prafram __.._ 

National  school  lunch  procram,  direct  appropriation  * .. 

Marketing  services ._™._....„.,..«.^_„„_..^._.„„ 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority.... 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation:  Operating  and  admin^ratlve  expenses. 

Rural  Elcctri&eation  Admin istntt ion:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Farm  Cr«dit  Administiatioa:  Asaessmeats  against  member  institutioas  of  the 

farm  ctwlit  system, 

Xxtenalan  Service: 

Payments  to  States  for  cooperative  sgricultoial  extensiaii  work  (exdnding 

permanent  appropriaUon)___„... . „ . 

Palarips  and  expenses .__„___..„ .... . ... 

Office  of  tbe  Secretary ......... 

Office  of  the  SolicUor 

on^ce  of  Fon-ign  Agricnltiiral  RelsUeDS 

Office  of  Information . .,_ 

Ubiary 


Subtotal 


IMO 


1.1 


C8 

.S 

B.6 

.H 

4.0 

7.1 

7.0 
1.1 
X8 
28 


2L7 
27.1 


47.9 

(liO 

&6 

.6 

8.8 

2.4 

1.8 


13.8 
.7 
L6 
1.7 
.2 
.8 
.4 


174.8 


1863 


8.1 

.8 
.8 

1X4 
.4 

.1 
L4 

14.  S 
1.6 
7.6 

11.8 

12.3 
•«l6 
11. 1 

ia0 

*.3 

<41.S 

&7 

61.8 

.4 

65.0 

83.4 

1L5 

.7 

as 
as 

13 


sz,s 

.8 

as 

X4 

.6 

LS 

.T 


428  4 


I  First  appropriation  was  made  in  1018. 

•  First  approfiriatien  was  made  in  lass. 

•  Includes  rrso.OOO  contingency  fund  is  fiscal  year  19S1,  and  81^,000  contingency  fond  In  fiscal  yean  19S3  ad  1988 
for  use  only  to  the  extent  determined  by  the  Secretar>-  and  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget. 

•  First  appropriation  was  made  in  19fil. 

•  Includes  $2,500,000  contingency  fund  ondcr  "Fighting  forest  fires"  for  ase  enly  to  the  extent  dctennined  by  tfe* 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

•  The  sefaool-luncfa  program  was  carried  on  as  •  section  S2  activity.  1040  through  1»40.  Beginnhig  ki  1M7  tb*M»> 
graiB  has  been  eondncted  nndcr  tbe  provisions  of  the  National  School  Lnnch  Art,  approved  7une  4,  lOM^the  Con* 
greae  antboriung  transfers  from  sectioB  32  funds  raihor  than  direct  apuwopriatioiu  for  that  puipeai  Ib  tha  laeal  9«aM 
19(7,  IMS,  and  1948. 
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Cemparutm  of  appropruUion*  of  U.  S.  DepttrtmeifU  of  AgrictMvre — Continued 

(MUUans  of  dollarsi 


r 'warchtecUitiM)... 
eiiie  'gency  outbreaks  of 


Q.  AeMTitlM  tor  whk-ta  approprlatloDS  >»▼•  bMn  decreased; 

Bunwi  of  AgrtcoKural  EeoQomles:  Eoonomlc  lnv<>stl|CatUna 
BunMJ  of  Animal  Industry  (pxcludint;  meat  insprctkn  and 
Bui«aa  of  Entomok«y  and  Plant  Qtiarantlne  (control  of 

inaeetsand  plant  diseases') 

Aoqnisition  of  lands  for  national  forpsts .. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration: 
Acricultural  conservation  program  (AAA): 

Direct  appropriation 

Reappropriation  from  "Parity  psymrats  and  other  bihuioes" 

ARrlcultural  productiMi  progiam  • 

ParitypayaMDta — 

Farmers'  Home  Administration: 

Migratory  labor  earape..... .^...~... 

Salaries  and  expenses - 

Farm  Credit  Admlntstratkn:  Salarlee  and  expenses  (direct  appropriation) 

Subtotal. 


Subtotal  I,  Increases. 
Subtotal  II,  ( 

Total. 


m.  Other  appro|irlatk)08  which  hare  been  tncnated: 
Special  aettvttiee: 

Strategic  materials  reeearcb 

Defense  production  activities,  salaries  and  ezpensefl.... 

Permanent  appropriatioas 

Loan  authorisations  (REA  and  FHA) 

Corporate  administrative  expense  limitations  (CCC  and  FE|iiC). 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Restoration  of  capital  impairment .........^. 

Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  diawse,  etc . 

International  Wheat  Agreement  (net  loflsee)...^.^....^. 

lY,  Other  appropriations  which  have  been  decreased: 

Payments  to  Federal  land  banks  (account  of  redaction  in  iaferest  rate  on  mori- 

Itages) - - 

Payments  to  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  for  same„  .. 


TotaL. 


BKAPtrUIATIOM 


L  Aettvities  for  whiob  appropriatinn.i  have  been  increased.. 
n.  Activities  for  which  appropriatioo?  have  been  decreased. 

ni.  Other  appropriations  which  have  in<Tease<l 

IV.  Other  appropriations  which  have  decreased ....^^ 


TotaL. 


'  Represeou  oonttegency  (and  for  use  only  to  the  extent  detemiined  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Bureau  o(  the 
Budget. 

'  Formerly  "Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas."    Such 
conservation  prckgram  in  fiscal  years  IMO  through  l»4«,  aii<]  ailminisi 
tained  separately  from  administrative  expenses  of  the  anicultnral 
for  acreage  allotments  and  marketin;;  quotas,  1940,  and  1M4  through 
Tears  (or  "Agricultural  oonservatioa  program." 


NOTB.— Figures  in  paiQCtbeaes  not  induded  in  totals. 

Boaroe  of  data:  Table  S.  I'SDA.  "Appropriations  and  BEA  Mid 
1M6-53.  and  budget  estimates,  U)M." 


Stockmen's  Bill,  H.  R.  4023 


Uei  Ico 


ye  ITS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MoirrajtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  statements  submitted 
In  opposition  to  H.  R.  4023  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Woodward.  His  qualifica- 
tions as  an  authority  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation and  southwestern  range  man- 
agement are  enumerated  in  the  intro- 
ductory paragraphs.  This  splendid  state- 
ment reveals  the  importance  of  multi- 
ple-use national-forest  administration  to 
a  great  segment  of  people  in  the  West: 
Btatbickht  or  Hugh  B.  Woodwako  on  Stock- 

Mur'a  Bnx,  H.  R.  4023.  Pkcpakko  ros  Pus- 

BMTATION   TO   THK   COMICITTKK    ON    INTBUOB 

AMD  Iirsuuut  ArrAiBS,  Mat  35.  1953 
Mr.  Ctaalrman,  I  am  Hugh  B.  Woodward,  of 
Albuquerque.    I  tutve  lived  in  Colorado  and 
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174.  • 
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S1&4 
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S9l7 
7.4 


37.1 


174.  ft 

ML  6 
37.1 


l,«S3.S 


1963 


X.4 
12. « 

»L0 
.4 


SSL  7 

"iao 


as 

.4 


307.8 


423.4 
307.8 


73L2 


0.ft 

XO 

a4ft,u 
aae 

1091  4 

11.2 

182.2 


787. » 


423.4 
307.8 
787.9 
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wArk  was  handled  as  a  part  of  the  amicultural 
Irative  expenses  for  this  work  were  not  main- 
!(  fiservation  program.  Areordinely,  ammmts 
I M6,  are  included  in  the  totals  shown  for  those 


FHA  kwn  anthoritations.  Itoeai  years  1940, 


for  more  than  40  yeacs.    During 

I  have  practiced  law.    My  cllen- 

nany  years  was  made  up  principally 


oper  ttlon 


as  United  States  attorney  for  New 
f^om  1939  to  1933. 

other  business  interests.  I  directed 
of  a  cattle  ranch  between  1917 
Our  herd  ranged  from  126  to  250 
breeding  cows. 

>resldent  of  the  New  Mexico  Game 
Association,  which  Is  a  State  or- 
ganization composed  of  some  23   affiliated 
conservation  clubs  with  a  membership  of 


director  of  the  National  Wildlife 

which  organization  Is  a  feder- 

aportsmen  and  conservation  clubs 

ng  some  45  States. 

these  facts  as  my  background  for 


not  take  time  to  analyse  the  pro- 

Tou  already  have  such  analysis. 

situdled  the  bill  and  read  several  able 

this  proposed  law. 

the  beguiling  recital  of  devotion 

and   public   Interest,   this 

kccompUsh.  for  its  proponent^  two 


cons<  rvatlon 


It  will  freese  the  itf^sent  Uvestoek  per- 
mits upon  the  national  forests  and  estab- 
lish property  rights  in  graalng  permits  which 
are   presently  privileges. 

It  will  permit  the  owner  of  the  graslng 
permit  to  give  it  away,  sell  It.  or  otherrlae 
dispose  of  it,  free  of  the  present  requirement 
that  a  transferee  must  own  aiMl  use  base 
land  as  an  integral  part  of  his  ranch  opcr»« 
Uon. 

3.  It  will  change  the  system  of  supervlaory 
control  by  trained,  experienced,  and  impar- 
tial personnel  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  substitute  therefor  a  theoretical 
administrative  control  in  advisory  boards 
made  up  principally  of  livestock  operatora. 

3.  It  will  make  livestock  usa  a  dominant 
Instead  of  a  coequal  tise. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  I  can  present  some  facts 
which  will,  to  a  degree,  assist  the  committee. 

As  a  starting  point,  we  must  consider  first 
who  will  benefit  from  the  enactment  of  the 
law  and.  second,  what  wiU  be  the  effect  upon 
citizens  of  the  Western  Statas  and  of  th* 
United  States  not  Immediately  bensfflted, 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  predicate  their 
ease  upon  the  statement  that  it  is  a  bill  for 
the  Uvestock  Industry.  Is  this  a  fair  state- 
ment? 

In  the  11  western  public-land  States  there 
are  17,697  permittees  graslng  upon  the  na- 
tional forests  1,000,861  eattla  and  horsea. 
3,001.036  sheep  and  goats. 

The  United  States  forests.  In  these  States, 
furnish  feed  for  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all 
of  the  cattle  of  the  United  States.  3.7  percent 
of  the  feed,  exclusive  of  feed  lots,  for  sheep. 
and  six -tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  feed  for 
all  cattle  and  stock  sheep  on  all  farms  and 
ranches  In  the  United  States. 

For  the  Western  States  Involved,  the 
United  States  forests  furnish  3.0  percent  of 
the  feed  for  all  cattle  and  5.9  percent  of  the 
feed  for  all  sheep  In  these  States,  and  a  total 
of  4  percent  of  all  cattle  and  sheep  In  the 
same  States. 

These  figures  Indicate  that  the  bUl  wUI 
benefit  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  livestock 
Industry. 

Let  us  analyze  the  number  of  permittees 
wno  will  directly  benefit  from  the  law. 

The  permittees  of  the  11  Western  Statas 
total  17,(197.  but  this  ntimber  is  extremely 
misleading  because  of  the  disproportionata 
division  of  grazing  privileges  among  the  tota^ 
permittees.  T 

I  will  tise  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming,  twO 
typical  Western  States,  to  Illustrate  this 
point. 

In  New  Mexico  there  are  1.788  permittees 
grazing  77.150  head  of  cattle  and  horaea.  but 
of  this  number.  1,384  are  small  marginal  op- 
erators, chiefly  Spanish-American  fanner% 
grazing  13.987,  an  average  of  10  head. 

This  group.  1.384.  which  constitutes  77 J 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  permltteea 
grazing  cattle  and  horses  on  the  forests,  en- 
Joy  only  18.1  percent  of  the  privileges. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  permittees 
or  10  percent  of  the  total  number  grazing 
49.265  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  enjoy  83.6 
percent  of  the  grazing  privileges.  Eighty- 
one  permittees  graze  33.314  head,  an  averaga 
of  416. 

Hence.  68  J  percent  of  the  benefits  of  this 
bill  will  accrue  to  189  citizens  in  New  Mexico 
grazing  cattle  and  horses  on  national-forest 
lands. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  permittees 
graze  103,876  sheep  and  goats  on  the  national 
forests  in  New  Mexico,  but  5  permittees, 
which  Is  3  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
sheep  grazing  permittees,  graze  36.583  head, 
which  Is  25.5  percent  of  the  total  number,  so 
that  five  permittees  grazing  sheep  in  New 
Mexico  wU  enjoy  25.6  percent  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  enactment  of  this  biU. 

I  procured  the  figures  from  Wyoming  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  who  intro- 
duced this  bUl  (S.  1491)  rspresento  tbe  6tat» 
of  Wyoming. 
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Tlie  national  forests  in  Wyoming  are  su- 
pervised by  3  regional  offices,  regional  office 
No.  3  and  regional  office  No.  4. 

For  region  No.  3,  494  permittees  enjoy  the 
grazing  privileges  for  56,969  head  of  cattle 
and  horses.  But  103  out  of  the  494,  which  is 
B0.8  percent  of  this  class  of  permittees,  en- 
Joyed  79  percent  of  the  grazing  prlvUeges;  103 
will  get  79  percent  of  the  benefits. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  permittees  In 
region  No.  2  graze  216,216  head  of  sheep.  But 
15  out  of  the  139  permittees,  which  is  10.78 
percent  of  the  total,  enjoyed  88  percent  of 
the  grazing  privileges. 

For  Region  No.  4.  352  permittees  graze  40,- 
467  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  but  66  of  these 
852.  which  Is  19  percent,  enjoy  69  percent  of 
the  grazing  prlvllfges;  66  permittees  will  en- 
Joy  69  percent  of  the  benefits. 

In  region  No.  4,  71  permittees  graze  174,731 
sheep.  Again,  out  of  these  71  permittees, 
region  No.  4.  82  or  45  percent  of  the  total 
ntimber  enjoyed  76  percent  of  the  grazing 
privileges:  82  permittees  will  get  76  percent 
of  the  benefits. 

An  anaJysU  of  the  other  Western  States, 
especially  Utah.  Arizona.  Nevada,  California, 
and  Colorado,  will  reveal  that  of  the  total 
grazing  privileges  a  relatively  small  mamber 
of  the  total  perml  ttees  enjoy  a  large  pcrcent- 
of  the  benefits. 

But  we  still  do  not  have  the  entire  picture. 

Many  of  the  permittees  enjoying  large 
percentages  of  the  grazing  privileges  for  cat- 
tie  and  horses  alK)  graze  sheep.  When  this 
factor  Is  consldentd.  we  have  a  duplication  in 
numbers,  and  the  total  number  of  permittees 
enjoying  the  larg«!  percentages  of  the  grazing 
prlvUeges  is  again  decreased. 

There  Is  still  aiother  factor  which  clouds 
the  picture  as  re^■ealed  by  the  figures  I  have 
given  and  still  further  reduces  the  ntunber 
of  operators  who  are  enjoying  the  major 
percent  of  benefits  from  gracing  permits  on 
the  national  fon»ts. 

The  ranch  m»j  be  a  unit  but  tbe  grazing 
permits,  as  a  joaatter  of  convenience,  or  for 
another  reason.  ■.■t9  sometimes  not  held  in 
the  name  of  onti  Individual  or  corporation 
but  are  split  betiteen  two  or  more  individuals 
who  are  either  ospartners  In  the  single  op- 
eration or  the  piinclp>al  beneficiaries.  If  the 
operation  Is  und«!r  corporate  management. 

Let  me  Illustrate: 

The  Hubbell  rajiches  In  New  Mexico,  graz- 
ing sheep  and  cattle,  are  operated  as  a  xmit. 
but  the  grazing  {)ermlts  for  9.633  sheep,  year 
long,  are  divided  between  four  members  of 
the  Hubbell  fam  ly. 

We  have  no  altlclsm  of  this  practice.  I 
make  the  comment  to  further  support  the 
premise  that  a  v«ry  limited  number  of  per- 
mittees grazing  livestock  upon  the  national 
forests  in  the  11  Western  States  are  the  cltl- 
■ens  who  will  greatly  benefit  in  the  event  of 
the  enactment  of  this  law.  Moreover,  most 
permittees  on  the  forest  are  permittees  on 
public-domain  lands  of  the  United  States. 

A  grazing  permit  upon  the  national  forests 
Is  a  very  valuable  commercial  asset. 

I  have  represented  many  stockmen  in  the 
sale  of  ranches  where  tbe  transfer  of  forest 
permits  was  Involved.  No  serious  difficulty 
Is  encountered  in  making  transfers,  although 
in  some  Instances,  where  the  Forest  Service 
administrators  feel  that  a  cut  in  the  number 
of  livestock  should  be  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  range,  such  cut  Is  often  deferred 
to  avoid  hardship  to  the  operator  until  a 
transfer  is  made.  If  a  cut  of  10  percent  Is 
made,  upon  tramifer  the  capital  value  of 
the  grazing  ivlvilege  to  the  seller  is  reduced 
by  10  percent  or  by  the  percentage  Involved 
In  the  livestock  cut. 

The  selling  operator  has  not  been  deprived 
of  anything  he  aci:tially  owned,  but  he  does 
receive  less  than  he  would  have  received 
for  his  permit  if  there  had  been  no  cut. 

The  present  bill  proposes  that  the  capital 
Talue  of  the  grazing  permit  shall  not  be 
diminished  upon  transfer  so  that  the  p«r- 


mlttee  already  enjoying  the  privilege  shall  be 
permitted  to  capitalise  tbe  valtie  of  his  per- 
mit to  a  full  100  percent. 

The  going  market  valtie  of  a  grazing  permit 
upon  the  national  forests  in  New  Mexico 
during  the  recent  years  of  high  livestock 
prices  has  been  somewhere  around  $200  per 
cow-home  year  long  and  $40  per  abeep-bome 
year  long. 

If  the  selling  permlttoe  has  a  permit 
for  500  head  of  cattle  yearlong  the  capital 
asset  value  of  that  permit  on  a  conunercial 
basis  Is  $100,000. 

If  the  permit  Is  for  tbe  grazing  of  2,000 
head  of  sheep  yearlong,  the  capital  value  of 
that  asset  is  880.000. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  other  than 
these  permittees,  although  the  forests  belong 
to  all  our  citizens,  enjoys  any  such  capital 
asset  upon  the  national  forests. 

Of  course,  the  capital  asset  value  of  tbe 
permit  fiuctuates  from  time  to  time,  depend- 
ent upon  the  market  price  of  sheep  and 
cattle. 

This  market  price  always  governs  the  sell- 
ing price  of  cattle  and  sheep  ranches. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  assert 
that  all  they  desire  is  assvirance  ot  tenure. 
What  they  mean  is  assurance  that  there  will 
be  no  cuts  in  the  numbers  of  livestock  they 
graze,  even  though  deterioration  of  forest 
range  strongly  indicates  the  dire  necessity 
of  such  a  cut. 

They  presently  enjoy  tenure  if  they  con- 
form to  United  States  Forest  Service  regti- 
lations. 

Despite  the  very  numerous  sales  and  trans- 
fers of  ranches  in  New  Mexico  during  the 
past  30  years,  statewide.  41  percent  of  the 
present  permittees  have  enjoyed  their  graz- 
ing permits  for  more  than  20  years. 

What  the  bill  will  do  Is  to  vest  in  the  pres- 
ent permittee  the  capital  asset  value  of  bis 
grazing  privilege  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  stock  which  the  permittee  presenUy  grazes 
upon  national  forest  lands. 

The  bill  would  freeze  grazing  rights  pres- 
ently enjoyed  by  tbe  permittee  for  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  and/or  sheep  now  on  his  al- 
lotted range. 

Despite  the  effort  which  has  been  made 
over  the  years  by  the  administrators  of  the 
national  forests  to  reduce  the  number  of 
grazing  livestock  thereon  to  such  number 
as  can  be  safely  grazed  over  a  period  of 
years,  wet  years  and  dry  years  alike,  with- 
out scrioiM  deterioration  of  vegetative  cover, 
there  are  many  places  upon  the  national 
forests  of  the  West  where  such  deterioration 
has  continued. 

I  assert  that  the  livestock  carrying  capacity 
of  the  public  lands  States  has.  In  the  last  50 
years,  seriously  deteriorated.  The  ranges  of 
these  States  do  not  carry  as  many  sheep  and 
cattle  as  they  did  50  years  ago. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  this  re- 
sults from  cuts  in  the  number  of  livestock 
permitted  on  the  national  forests. 

In  1900.  New  Mexico  had  a  cattle  and  horse 
population  of  1,022,012,  a  sheep  and  goat 
population  of  5,123.523.  These  figures  neces- 
sarily included  livestock  on  the  national 
forests. 

The  first  available  census  of  the  ntunbers 
of  Uvestock  on  the  national  forests  is  1910. 

At  that  time  on  the  national  forests  in 
New  Mexico,  there  were  116.689  cattle  and 
horses  and  560.361  sheep  and  goato. 

Let  us  assume  that  throughout  the  years 
the  United  States  forest  lands  continued  to 
carry  the  same  number  of  livestock  as  was 
on  the  forests  in  1910. 

The  agriculttiral  censtis  for  1950  shows  that 
for  the  entire  State  the  cattle  and  horse 
population  numbered  1.224.372.  This  was  a 
gain  over  1900  of  302360  cattle  and  horses. 
But.  the  sheep  and  goat  population  had  de- 
creased from  5.123.523  to  1.267,813,  a  decrease 
of  3JB55.710  head. 

The  nile  of  thumb  on  the  western  range 
Is  that  the  same  forage  which  grases  1  oow 
will  graze  5  sheep. 


If  we  translate  the  gain  in  cattle  and 
horses.  202.360.  1950  over  1900.  multiplying 
by  5,  we  should  add  to  the  total  number  of 
sheep  and  goats.  1950  census.  1.011.800.  to 
compensate  for  the  gain  in  cattle  and  horses. 

Assuming  we  do  this  and  assiuning  as  I 
have  that  no  decrease  had  been  made  be- 
tween 1010  and  1950  in  the  ntmibe]-  of  ani- 
mals grazed  on  the  national  forests,  the 
ranges  of  New  Mexico  today  are  carrying  ths 
same  number  of  cattle  and  horses  but  ars 
carrying  2,843.910  less  sheep  and  goats  than 
they  carried  50  years  ago. 

The  1950  census  was  taken  during  a  period 
of  very  high  Uvestock  prices.  No  well- 
infCH'tned  man  would  seriously  contend  that 
In  1950  the  range  in  New  Mexico  was  not 
carrying  aU  of  the  livestock  which  could  b« 
grazed  in  this  State  with  any  degree  of  safety 
for  the  nuOntenance  of  the  range. 

Despite  the  fact  that  since  1900  the  Federal 
Government,  has  spent  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  water  storage  reservoirs  and  irriga- 
tion facilities,  despite  the  fact  that  other 
millions  have  been  spent  for  like  purposes 
by  State  agencies  and  by  private  enterprise, 
despite  tbe  extensive  development  of  irriga- 
tion by  pumping  from  shallow  water  areas, 
despite  the  fact  that  good  ranch  manage- 
nient  at  the  present  day  entails  the  feeding 
of  large  quantities  of  supplementary  protein 
feeds,  such  as  cottonseed  cake  and  other  com- 
mercial feeds,  and  that  range  forage  Is  sup- 
plemented by  hay.  fodder,  and  grain  raised 
upon  the  irrigated  and  dryland  farms  of 
New  Mexico,  not  used  in  1900,  in  50  years  the 
carrying  cai>acity  for  domestic  Uvestock  on 
ranges  in  New  Mexico  has  decreased  by 
2.843.910  head  of  sheep. 

This  condition  maintains  despite  the  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  spent  in  New  Mexico  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  and  other  Federal  agencies  for 
the  rehablUtatlon  and  maintenance  of  range 
forage. 

Because  we  have  assumed  no  decrease  of 
livestock  on  national  forests  since  1910.  this 
Is  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  livestock 
In  New  Mexico  is  not  attributable  to  conser- 
vation administration  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  lands.  It  is  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  decrease  of  grass  and  other  palat- 
able vegetative  cover  upon  the  ranges. 

A  similar  study  should  be  made  for  each 
of  the  11  public  lands  States.  I  am  confident 
that  in  most  of  these  States  It  will  be  found 
that  the  range-carrying  capacity  for  livestock 
has  in  the  last  50  years  materially  decreased. 

In  New  Mexico,  apart  from  relatively  small 
acreages  of  cotton  which  furnish  a  supple- 
mentary livestock  feed  in  the  form  of  cotton- 
seed hulls  and  cottonseed  cake,  and  a  mruch 
smaUer  acreage  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
beans,  which  furnishes  a  b3^roduct,  stock 
feed,  in  the  form  of  bean  hulls,  the  farm 
acreage  is  principally  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  hay,  fodder,  and  grain  which  are  utilized 
for  Uvestock  feed  in  the  State. 

The  farming  of  cultivated  lands  has  In- 
creased, not  decreased,  the  supply  of  Uvestock 
feed. 

These  figures  point  Irrefutably  to  one  con- 
clusion. Ranges  in  New  Mexico,  even  with 
supplementary  feeding,  are  not  today  capable 
of  sustaining  domestic  Uvestock  in  the  num- 
bers which  were  sustained,  without  supple- 
mentary feeding,  in  1900. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  been  very 
generous  In  the  matter  of  financially  aiding 
grazing  permittees  upon  the  national  forests. 
Page  9  of  tUe  appendix  reflects  the  invest- 
ment made  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  1952  in  range  Improvements  ujwn 
the  national  forests  of  the  West  In  ths 
amotint  of  $20,252,502. 

Total  grazing  fees  paid  by  all  grazing  per- 
mittees. 1941  to  1950.  amounted  to  $23,391.- 
942.  an  average  of  $2,339,194  per  year. 

If  the  Federal  Government  applied  all 
gracing  fees  received   during  this   period. 
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toward  repayment  of  the  advancement,  It 
would  require  between  9  and  10  years'  col- 
lections to  pay  tne  bill. 

If  the  Government  charged  3  percent  on 
the  money,  which  Is  the  amount  It  Is  cur- 
tently  paying  on  Government  bonds.  It  would 
require  a  considerably  longer  time  to  amor- 
tize the  advancement. 

New  Mexico  benefited  by  the  expenditure 
of  •3.899,082  for  range  Improvement  upon 
United  States  forest  lands. 

In  the  10-year  period  between  1941  and 
1950,  the  total  amount  of  grazing  fees  paid 
by  permittees  In  New  Mexico  was  tl. 50 1.000, 
an  average  at  a  little  more  than  $150,000  per 
year. 

At  this  rate  of  repajrment.  If  the  grazing 
permittee  repaid  the  capital  Investment 
made  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
Improve  grazing  on  national  forest  lands, 
without  Interest.  It  would  require  more  than 
19  years'  collections  to  recoup  to  the  United 
States  the  advancement. 

If  the  permittees  were  charged  Interest, 
•ven  at  a  low  rate,  as  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  United  States  reclamation  lands,  it 
would  require  a  much  longer  period. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  urge  a  change 
from  the  40-year-old  policy  of  regulation  and 
administration  by  trained,  experienced,  and 
Impartial  Forest  Service  administrators  to 
administration  by  boards  composed  of  live- 
stock operators. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  passed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  western  livestock  men  in  the 
year  1934.  established  the  pattern  of  the  sys- 
tem for  which  the  [voponents  of  the  bill 
conteixd. 

It  is  significant  that  In  nearly  30  years 
there  has  been  no  serious  complaint  from 
permittees  against  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
This  act  and  its  amendments  are  by  the 
public  domain  livestock  permittees,  of  such 
permittees,  and  for  such  permittees. 

Ptirsuant  to  petitions  of  forest-land  per- 
mittees, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  frequently  Investigated  the  administra- 
tive practices  of  the  Forest  Service  with  ref- 
erence to  grazing. 

At  such  hearings  grazing  permittees  are 
circularized  by  the  livestock  associations  and 
virged  to  be  present  to  record  their  com- 
plaints. They  are  furnished  with  counsel 
and  advice. 

It  might  be  very  helpful  to  the  Congress 
if  an  impartial  Investigation  wer::  made  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  public  domain 
for  livestock,  grazing  in  the  Western  States 
and  its  effects  upon  ranges  and  water.  Some 
startling  facts  will  be  disclosed. 

I  have  found  over  the  years  that  factual 
data  upon  any  phase  of  Forest  Service  ad- 
ministration may  be  readily  had  by  any  citi- 
zen upon  request.  Not  so  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  domain  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  factual  data.  It  is  not  even  com- 
piled so  as  to  be  readily  available. 

However,  In  view  of  the  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  time  honored  policy  of  forest 
administration  the  policy  pursued  under  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act,  with  the  assistance  of 
Senator  Ajtocbson,  of  New  Mexico,  I  have  de- 
veloped some  facts.  To  me  they  are  quite 
revealing. 

We  do  rot  imply  any  criticism  of  the  Fed- 
eral officers  or  employees  administering  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  They  are  probably  doing 
the  best  Job  they  can  within  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  law  and  the  money  available 
for  supervisory  p\irpoees.  But,  that  best,  is 
Inadequate  If  the  ranges  upon  public  do- 
main are  to  be  preserved. 

If  Forest  Service  lands,  which  are  otir 
high-watershed  lands,  are  to  be  conserved, 
they  must  be  most  carefully  c^dmlnistered. 
Some  permittees  may  not  require  policing, 
but  many  of  them  will  require  restraint. 
These  lands  must  be  protected. 

For  the  5-year  period.  1948  through  1953, 
the   Bvireau  of  Land  Management   In  New 
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Mexico,  iutmtnlsterlnff  14  million  acres  at 
public-domain  land  prosecuted  14  grazing 
trespass  leases,  involving  484  head  of  live- 
stock an<  i  collected  in  settlement  of  trespass 
$1,257.96.  This  is  an  average  of  one  case  per 
mUlion  seres  in  S  years,  involving  an  aver- 
age of  33  head  of  livestock. 

In  the  same  period  of  time,  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  administering  less 
than  9  nilllon  acres  of  land  in  New  Mexico, 
prosecuted  815  trespass  c&aea,  involving  9,- 
160  anil  aals  and  collected  penalties  of 
$23,527. 

Forest  Service  figures  are  broken  down 
to  show  trespass  cases  prosecuted  against 
permitte<s  and  trespass  cases  prosecuted 
against  i  lonpermlttees :  one-fifth  of  a  case 
per  year  }er  million  acres  involving  6.6  head 
of  IlvesU  ck  per  year  per  million  acres,  and 
penalties  of  $17.97  per  year  per  million  acres. 

The  ELM  figures,  obtained  by  Senator 
AiTDKBSoir,  do  not  have  such  breakdown. 

The  maximum  trespass  penalty,  under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  is  $500.  after  notice 
to  the  t-espasser.  The  same  limitation  of 
penalty  s  proposed  by  this  bill.  In  one 
case  in  New  Mexico  in  a  suit  in  United 
States  district  court,  trespass  fees  of  $1,200 
were  paid.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  a  nomi- 
nal penalty  for  a  permittee  grazing  5.000  or 
more  shiep  or  1.000  or  R\ore  cattle,  but  for 
the  Spai  ilsh-American  farmer,  grazing  1  to 
40  head,  it  may  be  a  prohibitive  figure. 

Agalns;  whom  were  these  14  cases  prose- 
cuted? '  Ve  do  not  know.  Were  they  against 
small  pe-mlttees,  large  permittees,  or  non- 
permlttes,  and  in  what  ratio  as  l>etween 
these  thi  ee  classes? 

It  wou  d  be  very  interesting  if  we  had  the 
factual  data  concerning  these  14  cases 
prosecutid  during  a  5-year  period  by  the 
admlnlst  raton  of  14  million  acres  of  land. 

It  is  (  ntlrely  possible  that  prosecutions 
under  th  t  Taylor  Grazing  Act  involve  princi- 
pally trtspassers  upon  lands  allocated  to 
Taylor  g-azing  land  permittees  rather  than 
cases  involving  violations  by  permittees. 

Certainly  grazing  advisory  boards  are  in 
no  posit  on  and  do  not  have  the  facilities 
to  Invest  Igate  and  prosecute  cases  involving 
grazing  respass  upon  United  States  forest 
lands  ev  >n  thotigh  such  boards  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so. 

We  cainot  evaluate  in  dollars  the  recu- 
perative and  spiritual  values  of  recreation 
upon  th<    national  forests. 

We  can  with  reasonable  accuracy  measure 
the  ecoDDmlc  values  of  wildlife  and  recre- 
ation up  m  the  national  forests  In  the  West- 
ern StaU  s. 

These  pages  will  show  that  for  every  pay- 
ing graz  ing  permittee  upon  the  national 
forests  tl  lere  were  229  hunters  and  fishermen 
seeking  lecreatlonal  privileges  thereon. 

For  ev«ry  cow,  every  horse,  and  every  sheep 
grazing  t  nder  paid  permit  upon  the  national 
forests,  there  were  1.09  hunters  and  fisher- 
men enjc  ying  recreational  privileges  thereon. 

For  ev<  ry  head  of  domestic  livestock  grazed 
on  natlo  lal  forest  lands,  there  were  in  the 
United  S  :ates  5  citizens  of  the  United  States 
enjoying  recreational  facilities  upon  the 
national  forests  In  1951. 

For  evixy  dollar  paid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  grazing  fees  in  the  eleven  west- 
ern land  States,  hunters  and  fishermen  paid 
to  the  S  ate  Government  $3.92  for  hunting 
and  fish  ng  licenses  which  bought  recrea- 
tional fa;llttles  upon   the  national  forests. 

Take  V  'yoming  as  a  typical  Western  State. 
Some  pe  jple  erroneously  believe  that  the 
entire  e<  onomy  of  some  western  States  Is 
based  upon  the  livestock  Indtistry. 

In  Wye  mlng  1,056  permittees  grazing  live- 
stock up>n  the  national  forcests  paid,  ac- 
cording x>  the  figure  for  the  latest  year 
available  $381,709  for  grazing  privileges.  In 
the  same  year  236.915  licensed  hunters  and 
fishermeii  paid  to  the  State  of  Wyoming 
$1,655,76: .  a  return  of  more  than  $4  for 
every  dol  lar  paid  for  grazing  fees. 


Nonrealdents  went  to  the  SUt«  9t  Wyo- 
ming to  hunt  and  fish  to  the  number  oi 
80.240  in  1952.  and  paid  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming in  license  fees  $1,028,012.  Assuming 
that  each  hunter  and  fisherman  paid  out 
during  his  sojourn  in  Wyoming  an  average 
of  $100  to  dude  ranches,  hotels,  motor  court*, 
restaurants,  supply  houses,  filling  statloas, 
and  stores,  these  nonresident  hunters  and 
fishermen  contributed  to  the  economy  of 
Wyoming  in  1952  $8,024,000,  as  contrasted 
with  the  $381,709,  the  current  value  of  an- 
nual grazing  privileges  upon  national  forests. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try of  the  State  of  Wyoming  has  submitted 
to  me  their  estimate  of  direct  income  re- 
ceived by  the  business  men  of  Wyoming  la 
1952  from  their  tourist  business,  largely  de- 
pendent upon  hunting  and  fishing.  This 
amount  is  $119  million. 

For  the  State  of  New  Mexico  our  State 
Tourist  Bureau  reports  an  income  to  New 
Mexico  from  the  totirists  of  $150  million. 

In  Colorado,  I  have  seen  estimates  as  high 
as  $250  million  per  year. 

I  have  reserved  until  last  my  comment 
upon  the  most  important  factor  involved 
In  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  on  water. 

Tou  gentlemen  from  the  Western  ^tatea 
know  the  conflict  between  Individuals,  be- 
tween irrigation  districts,  between  water- 
sheds, watershed  systems  and  lietween  States 
for  the  scanty  supplies  of  water  available. 

In  the  States  of  New  Mexico.  Wyoming. 
Arizona.  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  southern 
California  and  west  Texas,  proljably  In  all 
Western  States,  wato*  shortages  present  acuto 
economic  problems.  The  water  supply  at 
the  West  comes  from  the  high  water  yield- 
ing areas,  principally  within  the  National 
Forests. 

The  limiting  factor  in  population  and 
economic  growth  in  the  southwest  is  water. 

If  watershed  lands  are  conservatively 
graced,  grazing  of  domestic  livestock  Is  a 
valuable  resource.  If  high  wjitershed  lands 
are  not  most  carefully  and  conservatively 
grazed,  the  effect  on  water  supplies  will  be 
disastrous. 

The  water  of  Western  States  comes  from 
snow,  not  from  summer  rainfall  which 
usually  occiUY  in  torrential  downpours,  for 
very  brief  periods,  during  summer  months. 

Too  often  we  attribute  water  ahortages  to 
drought,  but  drought  in  the  southwest  Is 
not  an  occasional  phenomenon.  It  is  a  regu- 
larly recurring  condition  which  must  l>e  an- 
ticipated and  met. 

At  Albuquerque  and  throughout  the  Hio 
Grande  Valley,  below  Albuquerque,  the  aver- 
age precipitation  is  8.40  inches. 

In  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  at  high 
altitudes  In  northern  New  Mexico,  the  aver- 
age precipitation,  principally  in  the  form  at 
snow,  is  40  inches  per  year,  and  in  the  very 
high  mountains  of  Colorado  60  Inches  per 
year. 

Water  should  be  stored  principally  by  ab- 
sorption through  vegetative  cover  in  the  high 
mountain  areas  of  the  West  to  be  released 
through  springs  and  streams  as  a  sustained 
flow.  Storage  of  water  at  lower  elevations  U 
extremely  wasteful. 

At  El  Vado  Dam  in  New  Mexico,  where  the 
altitude  is  6,900  feet,  the  evaporation  is  24 
Inches  or  2  feet  per  year  per  stu-face  foot. 

But  at  Elephant  Butte  Dam  in  south  cen- 
tral New  Mexico,  elevation  4,400  feet,  the 
evaporation  is  72  inches  or  6  feet  per  year 
per  surface  foot. 

At  Lake  Meade,  on  the  Colorado  River,  it 
is  6  feet  per  year. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  heard  th*  Oom- 
mlssloner  of  Reclamation  announce  his  ap- 
proval of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  project  for 
flood  control  and  restoration  of  Irrigation 
In  the  Middle  Rio  Basin. 

This  project  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Estimates  of 
necessary    expenditures    approximate     $100 


million.  The  Oomnissloner  of  Reclamation 
warned  that  for  this  amount  of  money,  the 
Central  Valley  was  buying  50  years  of  time 
unless  the  misxise  and  overuse  of  the  Rio 
Grande  watershed  libove  Albuquerque  was 
corrected. 

It  Is  the  silt  resulting  firom  progressive 
erosion  due  to  mlsvise  and  overuse  of  land, 
which  1*  choking  the  prosperous  and  pop- 
ulous valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  silt 
comes  principally  from  four  counties  of  the 
State  in  the  Rio  Grande  watershed  north 
of  Albuquerque. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  grazing 
lands  in  these  four  counties  Is  $3,985,446 
upon  2.606,137  acres  In  private  ownership. 

The  total  tax  paid  by  these  gracing  lands 
is  $71,675. 

Other  lands  in  these  counties  are  Indian 
lands,  public  domain,  and  Forest  Service 
lands. 

Does  it  make  senfe  to  spend  $100  million 
to  save  a  valley  chcking  to  death  from  silt 
sluiced  into  the  valley  from  4  counties  which 
return  only  $71,675  per  year  in  tax?  Should 
we  not  in  addition  tackle  the  problem  where 
it  originates? 

We  are  embarking  upon  such  $100  million 
project  to  save  the  Middle  Valley  from  being 
choked  with  silt  from  these  watersheds. 
This  erosion  and  rer.ultant  slltation  in  large 
part  occurs  by  reason  of  the  denuding  from 
the  watershed  of  its  vegetative  cover  by  \m- 
wlae  use  and  overuse  of  gracing  lands. 

There  has  already  been  deposited  In  Ele- 
phant Butte  Dam,  which  with  its  appur- 
tenant Irrigation  structxires  and  facilities, 
was  erected  by  the  Reclamation  Service  at  a 
cost  of  $23,389,000,  sediment  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  over  464,001)  acres  or  the  equivalent 
of  slit  covering  a  square  mile  to  a  depth  of 
72.5  feet. 

Reclamation  Service  studies  show  an  an- 
nual contribution  from  the  upper  watershed 
of  New  Mexico  to  l;he  Rio  Valley  of  19,378 
•cre-feet,  an  equivalent  of  silt  which  would 
cover  a  square  mile  to  a  depth  of  30.1  feet 
•ach  year. 

Like  conditions  prevail  in  the  storage  res- 
ervoirs and  valleys  of  other  Western  States. 

The  ground  water  table  in  the  Western 
States  is  l>eing  lowisred  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  replenished. 

In  our  State,  in  Arizona,  in  California, 
and  in  west  Texas,  we  are  not  using  water 
income,  that  is  inflow  only.  We  are  rapidly 
exhausting  oiu*  principal — our  accximulated 
underground  water,  termed  by  water  engi- 
neers "geologic  water." 

For  every  livestock  permittee  on  the  na- 
tional forests,  there  are  1,106  other  citizens 
living  in  these  SUtes  who  are  principally 
dependent  UF>on  tlie  United  States  forest 
watersheds  for  water. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  the  Con- 
gress must  weigh  the  benefits  to  17,697  per- 
mittees cr  the  much  smaller  group,  who  will 
chiefly  t>eneflt,  as  against  the  pressing  need 
for.  water  to  supply  19.661,526  citizens  of 
the  same  State*. 

It  is  my  conviction  from  40  years  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  that  the  vital 
watersheds  of  the  West  cannot  be  protected 
and  preserved  unless  the  grazing  of  domes- 
tic livestock  thereon  is  supervised  by  trained, 
experienced,  and  impartial  administrators, 
and  that  where  detfn-ioration  of  range  cover 
upon  national  forests  or  public  domain  lands 
occurs,  the  grazing  of  domestic  livestock 
and /or  big  game  animals  must  be  promptly 
curtailed  to  the  point  where  ample  vegeta- 
tive cover  upon  watersheds  shall  be  pre- 
served not  only  during  the  wet  years  but 
during  the  frequently  recurring  period*  of 
drought. 

In  New  Mexico  on  public  domain  lands, 
the  administrators  in  5  years  1948-52,  inclu- 
sive, prosecuted  one-fifth  of  a  case  per  year 
per  million  acres  involving  6.6  head  of  live- 
stock per  year  per  million  acres  and  col- 
lected penalties  of  $17.97  per  year  per  mil- 
lion acres.  This  is  the  type  of  so-called 
regulation  proposed  by  this  bilL    If  adopted. 


such  nominal  regulation  spell*  certain  die- 
aster  to  19,600,000  water  oonaumets  of  the 
Western  States. 

One  word  of  comment: 

During  4  years  as  a  State  prosecuting  at- 
torney I  had  close  contact  with  the  United 
State*  Poiiest  Service,  administering  the 
Carson  National  Forest  in  Taos  County. 

During  another  4-year  period,  as  United 
States  attorney,  I  had  close  contact  with  all 
the  governmental  bureaus  and  departments 
functioning  in  New  Mexico.  Many  of  their 
problems  were  brought  to  my  desk. 

I  can  testify  without  hesitation  that,  in 
my  opinion  and  experience,  the  morale  and 
efficiency  of  two  governmental  biu'eaus 
were  outstanding.  These  btireatis  were  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  FBI. 
both  staffed  with  trained,  professional  em- 
ployees who  felt  they  had  a  Job  to  do  and 
were  trying  to  do  that  Job. 

Conservation  is  much  akin  to  economy. 
Everyone  is  for  it  for  the  other  fellow,  but 
against  It  when  it  affects  his  immediate  per- 
sonal financial  interest. 

On  September  6,  1910,  Preeldent  Taft,  In 
a  speech  before  the  Conservation  Oongres*. 
gave  this  definition  of  conservation: 

"Conservation  as  an  economic  and  politi- 
cal term  has  come  to  mean  the  preservation 
of  our  natural  resotirces  for  economical  use 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number." 

If  that  formula  is  followed  In  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  the  Congress  will  retain 
and  strongly  support  the  system  of  admin- 
istration of  the  United  States  forest  lands 
In  the  11  Western  States. 

Upon  this  sound  principle  w«  rest  our  case. 


Freedom  in  Teacluaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  COSHERS,  JR. 

or  NKW  JxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcobo,  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  one  of  my  most  distinguished 
constituents,  the  Honorable  Guy  L.  Fake. 
a  resident  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  senior 
judge.  United  States  district  court,  New- 
ark. N.  J.,  and  which  was  printed  in  the 
South  Bergen  News.  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Much  credit  goes  to  Mr.  John  Thomas 
Wilson.  Sr.,  and  Mr.  John  Thomas  Wil- 
son. Jr.,  publishers  of  the  South  Bergen 
News,  for  making  this  fine  statement 
available  to  the  public: 

On  the  matter  of  the  teaching  of  citizen- 
ship in  our  schools  it  should  be  understood 
that  citizenship  comes  to  the  individual 
through  birth  or  naturalization  and  by  the 
operation  of  law. 

In  educating  the  citizen  we  teach  certain 
subjects — to  t»e  specific,  civics,  economics, 
and  history.  They  have  been  sloganized  un- 
der an  indefinable  pedagogical  phrase  a* 
"social  science."  These  subjects  each  have 
a  bearing  on  the  other  and  together  are 
needful  to  the  student's  understanding. 
However,  separate  classifications  and  sepa- 
rate text  books  should  be  given  prominence. 
By  so  doing,  proselytizing  or  the  warping  of 
the  subjects  to  fit  subversive  teaching  will 
be  minimized. 

Recent  affairs  which  bring  this  subject 
under  discussion  are :  The  Pasadena  incident, 
where  the  supervisor  of  schools  (a  radical 
Professor  Dewey  product)  was  dismissed  be- 
cause   he    insisted    upon   teaching    a*    b* 


pleased,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people 
who  employed  him;  the  Washington  State 
ease,  where  a  Communist  professor  was  dls- 
mlMed;  and  the  numerous  di*ml*sal*  of 
Comm\inl*t*  from  the  New  York  echools  and 
college*. 

Also  the  Rutgers  case,  where  tw  '  professor* 
ref u*ed  to  state  whether  or  not'  they  were 
then  or  ever  had  been  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  other  reoognlaed  subversive 
group*,  for  which  refusal*  they  were  die- 
charged  by  the  trustee*  of  the  university 
over  the  protest*  of  20  or  more  ot  their  a**o- 
date*  in  the  Rutgers  faculty. 

In  dealing  with  these  problems  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  teacher  is  a  pubUc  serv- 
ant, not  a  master;  he  has  no  inherent  vested 
right  in  his  Job.  He  is  subject  at  all  times  to 
be  removed  for  catise,  and  always  subject  to 
legislative  action  or  constitutional  require- 
ments. Civil  Servloe  and  tenure  of  oflloe  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  cases  above 
mentioned  are  the  same  as  those  which  were 
properly  applied  in  the  famous  Scope*  case 
years  ago  in  Tennessee. 

Scope*,  it  vrlll  be  remembered,  persisted  in 
teaching  the  Darwinian  theory  of  creation  a* 
better  than  the  poetic  narrative  of  creation 
as  given  in  the  Bible. 

The  issue  there  was  not  whether  Darwin  or 
the  Bible  was  correct  or  even  the  more  rea- 
sonable of  acceptance.  The  issue  bluntly 
stated  was  whether  Scopes  violated  the  law 
of  his  State,  and  the  ansvrer  was.  like  it  or 
not,  he  did, 

raCISION*  TOOAT 

So  in  these  modem  cases  the  issue  in  each 
instance  Is  not  whether  Marx,  Keynes,  and 
the  Bn^lsh  Fabians  and  fellow  traveler* 
were  right. 

The  men  and  women  who  were  dismissed 
were  fotind  guilty  of  violating  the  law  of  the 
land  or  the  duly  promulgated  rules  of  their 
employees. 

I  am  quite  content  with  the  reffults.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  deal  with  them. 
The  reason  I  agree  Is  that  I  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  ours  is  a  government  of  law* 
and  not  of  men. 

Let  us  cotislder  for  a  moment  certain  prin- 
ciples of  civics  which  have  been  loosely  or 
Insufficiently  taught  or  drilled  into  the 
formative  minds  of  the  students. 

I  say  Insufficiently  taught  because  it  is  my 
view  that  when  mass  ignorance  is  prevalent 
In  the  field  of  government  as  It  is  today, 
there  must  have  been  something  wrong  with 
our  educationaJ  system  yesterday. 

OET   THIS   CXSAB 

Let  it  be  remembered  and  taught  with  the 
proper  emphasis  that  no  country  in  the  world 
has  or  ever  had  a  constitution  with  a  bill  of 
rights  understood  and  construed  as  ours  was 
before  Ignorance  took  over  and  subversive  so- 
cialists were  given  authority  to  merge  the 
legislative,  Judicial,  and  executive  branches 
of  government  in  one  man  with  power  in  him 
to  delegate  the  power  to  his  appointees  as  in 
NRA  and  OPA. 

Just  think  of  It,  the  legislation  that  ae- 
coiapllshed  this  had  no  limits;  the  law  ex- 
pressly provided  that  government  here  In 
theee  United  States  was  to  t»e  promulgated 
and  enforced  by  one  man  "as  in  his  discre- 
tion" he  saw  fit  and  to  prevent  recourse  to 
the  courts;  It  was  expressly  provided  that 
one's  constitutional  rights  could  not  be 
pleaded  in  a  criminal  case  in  the  district 
where  one  was  Indicted. 

LACK  or  SDUCaTION 

Had  our  citizenry  been  properly  educated 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  no  such  calami- 
ties as  those  which  have  foUowed  in  the  wake 
of  the  alphalxiticai  agencies  could  have  be- 
fallen u*.  The  whole  scheme  was  based  on 
crass  ignorance — lack  of  proper  education. 

At  the  time  we  adopted  oxir  Constitution, 
we  established  the  only  Government  the 
world  ha*  ev^  known  where  the  citizen  did 
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not  liav*  to  go  tutt  In  hand  to  the  Gotem- 
ment  to  obtain  lUa  bulc  right*.  Here  he  WM 
bom  '^rlth  them  and  the  GoTemment  waa 
compelled  to  c<xne  to  him  for  its  povera. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  expertly  designed 
to  protect  us  In  this  position.  Therein  lies 
a  major  dlSerenoe  between  our  Government 
ard  tha  decadent  governments  of  the  Old 

WCKld. 

uasiAHS 


X>arlBg  the  paat  as  yaasa,  we  have 
overrun  wtth  hordes  of  extremists,  false  m«s- 
alahs.  Some  at  the  leaders  among  them  have 
landed  in  coUege  ciMtrs  and  tn  high  poUtlcal 
posMteiM..  "nmf  havia  developed  captivating 
roeabulartes  to  ensnaie  the  unwary. 

nie  resnns  of  their  teaching  is  in  part 

'  reOsoted  tn  traltoroas  ignoramuses,  such  as, 

Al^sr  Hiss,  aa   outstanding  example  of  a 

poorly>e(tueated   man   sobooled    away   from 

sound  econonUcs  and  clean  nwral*. 

Just  look  at  what  false  teaching  did  for 
yoong  Bemtngton  from  our  nd^hborlng 
town,  Bldgewood.  and  the  two  Roeenberg 
traitors,  now  under  sentence  of  death. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there 
are  hundreds,  pcrhspe  tbousands.  like  them 
BoC  yet  smoked  out. 

Add  to  these  the  fellow  travelers  and  the 
addlepated  do-gooders,  and  the  tnie  Ameri- 
can has  something  to  be  seriously  concerned 
about. 

Himdreds  at  college  profeasorB  imbued 
with  with  European  dialectics  show  their 
attitude  as  it  was  dtopUyed  at  Atlantic  City 
In  a  recent  meeting  of  educators. 

KTTBOPZAir   SOCIAUSIC 

It  Is  not  at  all  possible  for  us  here  In 
America  to  follow  European  socialism.  Vor 
example,  England  has  no  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  MoncqxJlles  of  all  Unds  are  law- 
ful and  business  is  run  on  a  cartel  basis.  All 
prices  are  flxed  by  bureaucrats.  The  people 
are  enslaved  In  classes  and  have  lost  their 
love  of  liberty  (an  vmpardonable  sin). 

This  attitude  is  to  a  large  extent  the  result 
of  their  faulty  education.  So  they  stand  in 
cowardly  queues  reeUng  in  their  static  igno- 
rance, content  to  beg. 

The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  given  over 
to  socIaUsm  and  cooperatives  as  once  prac- 
ticed In  our  country.  It  will  be  remembered, 
hut  was  finally  ushered  out  by  failure  and 
better  education.  France  and  Italy,  with 
their  vast  numbers  of  anarchists.  Socialists, 
and  Communists,  cannot  have  governments 
like  ours.     They  dont  want  It. 

The  major  difference  between  them  and  us 
here  in  America  is  our  liberty  and  private 
property  stand  out  ss  against  their  tyranny 
aai  confiscation  of  property. 

TAT7CBT   BT   BXUXVXaS 

nils  should  be  taught  with  emjdiasls  by 
believers  in  our  system,  not  by  apologlBers, 
so  our  young  people  may  go  out  as  brave 
people  and  not  as  subservient  beggars  with 
cowardly  mien,  seeking  meal  ticketa  for 
messes  of  pottage. 

A  few  days  ago  that  very  lovable  character, 
Norman  Thomas,  recanted  his  state  socialism 
and  came  out  for  competition  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

One  wonders  why  his  college  had  not  con- 
Tinoad  him  years  ago  of  the  evils  of  socialistic 
tyranny.  His  teachers  were  probably  pinks 
or  Socialists.  What  a  waste  ot  time  hie 
efforts  at  socialism  have  been. 

The  queetkxia  of  what  shall  be  taught  and 
who  may  teach  In  o\ir  tax-supi>orted  schools 
and  colleges,  as  has  been  said,  are  matters  left 
to  our  duly  constituted  authorities,  and 
teachers  must  recognize  this  authority.  Per- 
sonally I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  leading 
leftist  agitators  among  teachers  today  are,  at 
heart,  haters  of  liberty  and  enemies  of  the 
pri'^te  ownership  of  pnroperty,  seeking  to  be- 
eome  dictators — as  In  the  classroom.  So  long 
as  such  subversives  are  free  to  multiply  their 
kind  tn  otir  schools,  otir  future  Is  not  safe. 


An  ouJ  rtatwilng  wample  la  seen  la  Ooate- 
mala  tod  wj  where  a  Cammunlet  inrof  essor  of 
history,  (  ne  Guierry  by  name,  has  succeeded 
with  two  others  in  turning  that  country  over 
to  Stalin  s  control,  while  teaching  the  people 
to  hate  t  M  United  States.  He  la  now  at  work 
trying  it  take  over  aU  of  South  America. 

The  a  lU-suiBclent  exhibitionists  of  our 
time  hai  s  become  grea(  wordsmiths.  Seek- 
ing free<  om  to  wreck  our  economic  systeni. 
they  hav  i  come  out  with  the  slogan  Academic 
Freedom  Behind  this  phrase  is  an  urge  to 
set  up  a  Held  of  anarchy  so  they  may  be  free 
to  destro  j  our  constitutional  form  of  govu-n- 
ment.  1  tie  coiners  of  that  phrase  were  hell- 
bent on  1  eacblng  and  thinking  unlawful  sub- 
versive c  oc^ines.  Otherwise  there  was  no 
purpose  n  coining  it. 

Behinc  their  high  smindlng  {duraaes  the 
freedom  they  seek  is  the  freedom  to  slaugh- 
ter pers<  nal  liberty  and  confiscate  private 
property,  You  will  note  in  what  follows  to 
what  extjent  they  have  already  succeeded. 
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our  educational  system  cannot 

as  the  only  inciter  to  civic  and 

sin  any  more  than  It  can  be  charged 

reei^nslbUlty  for  violations  of  the  crlm- 

generally.      Altogether   too   many 

however,  have  been  and  now  are 

with  the  dootarlnes  of  economic  and 
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the  most  outstanding  examples  of 
which  Z  refer  la  rrtlected  In  our 
Monetary  system. 

of    inexperienced    men    of   the 

star-gadng  type,  Joining  with  po- 

obportunists,    fell    upon   Washington 

bl%ht  of  termites.    An  Riglish  Fabian 

named  Keynes  had  been  at  work 

it  came  the  dishonorable  nulllfica- 

witl^out  reeource  of  thousands  of  exist- 
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tten   had   seven   billions   of   secured 

1^1  circulation   (1934).     Now   (1»53) 

28   billions   of   unsecured   printing 

m^ney  in  lieu  thereof.     It  brings  38 

the  dollar  in  a  free  gold  market 
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printing  press  rolls  on,  our  money 

in  purchasing  power  every  minute 

This  great  evil  was  based  on 

of   the   Commandment:    Thou 

steal. 

ion  the  forgoing  as  but  one  of  the 
ex  unplee  of  economic  evU  or  sin  that 
bei  foisted  upon  us  becatise  of  Ig- 
norance. This  Ignorance  points  to  defects  in 
our  edu<ational  system.  It  has  bred  moral 
llllterac]  and  intellectual  cowardice  in  mil- 
lions of  oainds. 

The  sli  igan  about  "nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
Itself"  s  lows  how  the  thing  was  worked. 
They  su  iceeded  in  quieting  the  fear  of  all 
sound  tl  linking  Americans  had  of  violating 
the  Con4titution  of  the  United  Statea.  One 
of  the 


n  suits  is  noted  above. 


OUa    irnBrrrW  r.imrmAiM 


w  sdem 


so-called  liberals,  people  who 

confiscate  our  property  and  establish 

economy,  cry  down  all  the  great 

such  as  Adam  Smith,  Rlcardo,  John 

and  Malthus.     They  refer   to 

the  "classical  economists"  and  be- 

great    modem    teachers    as    the 

William  Graham  Sumner  of  Tale,  and 

Dr.  Kemmerer,  of  Princeton,  for 

the  "clas8lco." 

liscard  in  their  teaching,  the   law 

and  demand,  the  law  of  dlminlsh- 

and  Gresham's  law  th^t  bad 

oirt  good. 

of  frightened,  unthinking  Amer- 

ral}led  to  the  standard  of  these  crack- 

the  result  is  that  the  ballot  box 

with  public  debt  which  has  now 

ft  point  where  it  exceeds  the  total 


rett  ms, 
drives 


sale,  or  real  Talue.  of  aU  the  property  ta  the 
United  SUtee  by  between  ttiirty  and  forty 
MlHons  of  dollars.    Ignorance  did  this  to  vm. 


Whsft  has  our  educational  system  doQe 
about  it?  Nothing.  Their  leaders  now 
howl  to  high  heaven  for  what  they  call 
"Academic  Freedom."  Freedom  to  perpetrat* 
economic  and  civic  aln. 

Probably  the  greatest  living  economist  to- 
day is  Dr.  Von  liflses,  now  at  Yale.  His  book 
issued  by  the  Yale  Press  in  1048  is  enUUed. 
"Human  Action,"  a  treatise  on  economics.  I 
presented  a  copy  of  the  Rutherford  Libraxj. 
I  hope  all  citizens  will  read  it. 

Recently  a  southern  college  professor  was 
Interviewed  over  the  ah-  concerning  his  re- 
cent book.  The  theme  of  hia  book  waa  the 
feeding  of  undernourished  pec^la  of  the 
world  by  the  United  States  taxpayera.  by 
what  he  called  a  TVA  in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  the  moet  Imprao- 
tical  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Mr.  Kaltenbom 
took  the  book  apart  at  the  seama.  What  In 
this  world  can  Justify  a  college  professor  In 
advocating  such  a  thing  when  we  have  not 
been  able  to  balance  our  own  budget  in 
years;  wl^n  we  are  Inaolvent  to  the  extent 
ta  billions,  as  stated  above,  and  when  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  war? 

Someone  ought  to  pivb  that  teacher  to 
see  if  he  is  awake.  Ignorance  furnishes  » 
market  for  such  books.  What  do  our  •ehoohi 
do  about  sueh  ideae? 

aOAnVST  SOCR  tkachcis 

Personally,  having  served  in  the  Army,  in 
the  legislature,  practiced  law,  served  on  the 
State  and  Federal  benches,  and  experienced 
the  economic  and  civic  development  of  my 
community  for  upward  of  three  score  years 
and  ten.  I  have  come  to  the  firm  conviction 
that  Commiinlsts,  Communist  sympathizers, 
and  Marxian  and  Fabian  Socialists  should 
not  be  permitted  to  teach  in  oiu*  tax-«up- 
ported  institutions. 

They  are  essentially  enemies  of  personal 
liberty  and  private  property  and  would  en- 
coiirage  of  tyranny  of  socialism. 

We  do  not  hire  pickpockets,  biirglars,  and 
other  thieving  scoundrels  to  teach  criminal 
law  in  our  law  schools.  Nor  should  we  hire 
people  of  traitorous  tendencies,  avowed  ene- 
mies of  our  Constitution,  to  teach  our  youth 
economics,  civics,  or  history  in  our  public 
schools. 

As  noted  above,  one  of  the  great  evils  re- 
sulting from  modern  IgtKirance  was  the  couk- 
blning  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  government  in  the  alpha- 
betical agencies  of  governments  previously 
mentioned. 

auooxsnoN  om  tkachimo 

I  would,  therefore,  reqiiire  every  teacher 
and  advanced  student  to  memorize  the  fol- 
lowing and  recite  it  in  unison  in  opening 
ceremonies  at  least  once  a  month: 

'"The  accumulation  of  all  powers  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judiciary  in  the  same 
hands;  whether  of  one,  a  few  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  eleo- 
tive.  may  Justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny."  (James  Madison  In 
the  Federalist  ZLVn.) 

In  the  closing  ceremonies  I  would  have 
them  recite  In  loud  voices: 

Tjong  may  our  land  be  bright 
WMMBedom's  holy  light 
ProlKf  us  by  thy  might 
Great  God  o\ir  King." 

In  using  the  expressions  crackpots  and 
nitwits  don't  think  for  a  moment  I  am  call- 
ing namea.  On  the  contrary,  I  use  these 
literary  gems  because  they  really  exprees 
something  no  other  combination  of  words 
can  do.  They  are  the  residt  of  studied  and 
scholarly  approach  to  such  malcontents  aa 
coined  the  dishonest  smokescreen  called 
academic  freedom. 
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The  crackpot  truly  describes  the  pro- 
fessional ignoramuses  now  running  wild  in 
this  country. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  in  this  country 
to  penalize  any  man  or  woman  tor  think- 
ing whatever  he  pletises  to  think.  Therefore 
if  one  believes  in  commimism  but  does  not 
Join  groups  exercisirig  force  to  overthrow  our 
Government  and  by  no  overt  act  aids  com- 
munism, he  has  committed  no  crime.  He  is 
Just  an  uneducated  nitwit,  a  crackpot,  and  he 
certainly  should  hold  no  position  in  o\ir 
Government. 

To  inquire  of  him  as  to  his  beliefs  and 
his  memberships  in  subversive  groups  is  no 
infringement  whatever  upon  his  rights, 
either  expressed  or  Implied. 

Teachers  above  (dl  others  should  more 
about  in  decent  society  and  be  qualified  as 
educated  Individuals.  The  inquisitive  pow- 
ers of  government  are  well  put  in  play  when 
ignorance  in  teaching  has  resulted  In  set- 
ting us  back  at  leas"  100  years. 


Airauul  Sabtidiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAtsBAcmjarm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  censent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RkcoRD  an  editorial  entitled  "Half- 
way on  Subfiidies."  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  June  15,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

BaLTWAT  oir  SuBsnin 

The  President's  reorganization  plan  on  the 
separation  of  subsidies  from  airmail  p&y  Is 
good  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  it  does  not  do  the 
whole  Job.  Certainly,  the  transfer  of  the 
subsidy  b\irden  from  the  Poet  Ofllce  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  a  major  accom- 
pliahment;  as  the  President  sa]rs,  it  will  re- 
MXilt  in  a  more  accurate  presentation  of  the 
cost  of  the  postal  service.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  subsidies  are  deducted  from  other 
expenditures  the  Post  Office  showed  a  profit 
of  almost  $11  million  on  airmail  in  1952. 

Unfortunately,  more  than  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  required  in  order  to  relate  the 
rate  to  be  paid  airlines  by  the  poet  ofllce 
for  carrying  the  mail  to  the  actual  cost. 
The  plan  empowers  the  CAB  to  determine 
"fair  and  reasonable  rates"  which  will  be 
paid  by  the  post  ofllce  for  mail  carriage; 
but  it  does  not  stipulate  the  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  President  himself, 
in  this  accompanying  message  to  Congress, 
noted  that  "it  would  be  appropriate  to  estab- 
lish the  cost  principle  as  a  matter  of  definite 
legislative  policy,"  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  "to  provide  specifically 
that  compensatory  rates  for  mail  transporta- 
tion shoiild  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  ren- 
dering mall  service,  plus  a  fair  return."  Such 
cost  standards  are  provided  in  the  Kennedy 
bill  in  the  Senate  and  the  Heselton  and 
Rooney  bills  in  the  House. 

It  is  true  that  adherence  to  a  strict  cost 
standard  would  do  away  with  the  lush 
Universal  Postal  Union  rate  for  international 
'  mall  carriage  by  American  lines,  and  the  car- 
riers hence  might  require  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  subsidy.  It  is  also  true  that  strict 
cost  analysis  might  bring  about  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  service  rates — rates  supposedly 
containing  no  subsidy — now  paid  most  do- 


mesrtio  carriers.  But  surely.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  mail  cost,  it  Is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  amounts  charged  by 
the  airlines  for  carrying  passengers,  freight. 
and  express. 

In  attempting  to  provide  for  congressional 
review  of  CAB  subsidy  commitments  to  the 
airlines.  Congress  ought  to  avoid  involving 
Itself  in  indlvldusl  rate  making.  That  woiild 
invite  pressure  and  log-rolling;  the  matter 
is  best  left  to  the  CAB  under  carefully  de- 
fined standards.  It  is  also  important  to 
remember  that  the  airline  financial  picture 
is  not  so  favorable  as  sometimes  assumed. 
Most  airlines,  though  they  have  made  great 
strides  in  getting  out  of  the  red,  are  not  yet 
paying  much  in  dividends,  and  probably  no 
substantial  reduction  In  overall  govern- 
mental pajrments  can  be  expected  for  some 
time.  But  by  the  same  token,  the  airlines 
would  be  stronger  in  the  long  rvm  if  Con- 
gress and  the  public  had  a  complete  ac- 
counting. And  there  can  be  no  full  identi- 
fication of  subsidies  until  mall  rates  are 
based,  by  law.  on  cost  plus  a  fair  return. 


Onr  Natioftal  Condnct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  wrw  Tonc 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  19 S3 

Mr.  LEHltl^i.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  a  letter  ad- 
dressed on  June  15  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  by  Mr.  Frank  Altschnl. 
of  Stamford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Altschul  is  president  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Foundation,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  was  very  active  in  organizing  radio 
free  Europe. 

This  very  interesting  article,  entitled 
"Our  National  Conduct,"  merits  careful 
reading  and  study  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  generally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ona    National     Cowdttct — ^It    Is     Belixtxd 

Responsiblx    roB    Arrtrora    Towaxd    Us 

AaaoAO 
TO  the  Eorroa  or  trx  Nkw  Yoxk   Tncxs: 

The  Times  of  June  14,  under  a  Washing- 
ton dateline,  carried  a  moet  interesting  arti- 
cle covering  the  report  of  a  Senate  special 
committee  aj^xilnted  some  time  ago  to  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  "the  effectiveness 
of  the  Government's  Overseas  Information 
Service,  and  various  propaganda  efforts,  in- 
cluding the  Voice  of  America." 

While  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  report  in  full,  I  am  struck  by 
a  finding  of  the  committee  to  the  effect  that 
a  "realistic  information  program,  properly 
administered,  can  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
producing  a  favorable  attitude  toward  us 
and  our  policies." 

The  underlying  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  insofar  as  the  attitude  toward  us  and 
our  policies  is  less  favorable  than  we  should 
like,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  present  our  case  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  rather  than  in  the  policies 
we  pursue.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  profound 
misconception,  rooted  In  an  obsessive  faith, 
now  widely  held  in  administration  circles,  in 
the  efficacy  of  propaganda. 

May  I  submit  that  an  information  pro- 
gram, no  matter  how  realistic  or  how  ably 


administered,  can  create  no  more  favorable 
attitude  than  our  national  behavior  war- 
rants; and  that  it  Is  our  national  behavior, 
and  the  pedicles  in  which  this  finds  expres- 
sion, that  go  far  to  explain  the  prevailing 
attitude  toward  us. 

▼nWS    ON    OTTB    LXAmOtSBIP 

We  think  of  ourselves  as  a  Nation  which 
is  afforaing  courageoiis  leadership  to  the 
non-Soviet  world  In  an  epic  struggle  for 
the  sxn'vival  of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 
However,  I  suspect  that  this  is  far  removed 
from  the  impression  our  conduct  conveys  to 
even  the  moet  charitable  of  oiir  allies  and 
friends. 

Let  me  Illustrate:  We  recognize  that  we 
are  living  an  an  age  of  peril,  in  which  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  aUies  should  be  the 
prime  objectives  of  policy.  Yet  in  these 
dangerous  days  we  proceed  to  make  major 
cuts  in  appropriations  for  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment and  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency.  These  cuts  have  been  both  attacked 
and  defended  by  highly  qualified  individuals. 
But  as  the  debate  proceeds  there  Is  no  satis- 
factory darificatlon  of  the  fundamental  is- 
sue. We  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  search 
for  security  or  the  desire  for  economy  was 
the  determining  factor  in  the  preparation 
of  requests  for  appropriations. 

We  recognize  our  vital  mterest  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  degree  of  economic  well- 
being  in  Western  Europe.  Yet  Just  when 
the  mutual  security  program  and  economic 
aid  are  being  curtailed,  congressional  senti- 
ment forces  us  to  postpone  indefinitely  any 
concrete  action  in  the  domain  of  tariffs  and 
reform  of  customs  procediires,  thiis  furnish- 
ing the  Soviet  propagandists  with  the  effec- 
tive theme  that,  while  we  insist  upon  \in- 
reasonable  and  exaggerated  barriers  in  the 
way  of  East-West  trade,  we  do  nothing  to 
ease  the  difficulties  of  Western  Europe  by 
removing  any  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  greater  volume  of  trade  with  our- 
selves. 

We  recognize,  as  do  our  European  friends, 
that  the  social  gains  recorded  by  past  ad- 
ministrations represent  in  the  main  the 
necessary  accommodations  of  our  flexible 
system  to  the  needs  of  a  modem  industrial 
society.  Yet  highly  placed  administration 
spokesmen,  themselves  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  these  gains,  characterize 
them  lightly  as  manifestations  of  creeping 
socialism. 

HANDLING  aJUUXITl   MATrSM 

Recently  President  Eisenhower,  in  elo- 
quent language,  took  vigorous  issue  with 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  American 
version  of  "the  burning  of  the  booksr."  Yet 
it  is  his  own  Department  of  State  which, 
under  the  whiplash  of  the  grand  inquisitor, 
has  introduced  into  American  life  this  out- 
rageous departxire  fnxn  our  basic  concepts. 

We  recognize  that  an  Informed  public 
opinion  Is  essential  to  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  democratic  process.  Yet  we 
carry  the  classification  ol  information  to 
such  absurd  extremes  that  only  a  small  elite 
Is  in  possession  of  many  of  the  facts  upon 
which  sound  Judgment  must  be  based.  We 
recognize  quite  properly  the  need  of  protec- 
tion from  the  employment  in  Government 
of  individuals  who  might  constitute  secu- 
rity risks.  Yet  we  place  in  the  hands  of 
departmental  chiefs  unlimited  power  to  dis- 
qualify for  service  or  to  discharge  from  serv- 
ice individuals  for  reasons  that  actually  have 
nothing  to  do  with  security  at  all. 

Many  other  lll\jstrations  can  be  advanced 
to  emphasize  the  point  I  wish  to  make — 
that  the  image  of  America  created  abroad 
by  our  conduct  today  is  unlikely  to  be 
changed  by  even  the  most  realistic  and  the 
best-administered  information  program. 
This  has  become  all  too  apparent  to  many 
who  are  engaged  in  the  propaganda  effort  and 
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are  moat  Mgar  to  prMMtt  tbe  imitod  SUt« 
In  Xh»  best  poMlbte  Ilgbt.  Tbey  find  Uiem- 
■elTM  baffled  and  frustrated,  eeeing  no  mj 
to  deal  effectively  with  tbe  babel  oC  voloea 
and  tbe  confusion  ot  policies  wblcb  furnish 
the  raw  material  out  of  wblcb  a  realistic  in- 
formation program  miist  be  forged. 

TO  BKSTOaS  CONTIDKNCS 

May  I  urge  that  It  Is  hlgb  time  to  shift 
our  attention  from  the  matter  of  techniques 
to  the  far  more  Important  question  of  na^ 
tUmal  behavior.  Mo  amount  of  propaganda 
will  secure  for  us  the  allegiance  of  our  allies, 
or  enlist  the  support  of  the  neutrals,  unless 
we  conduct  ourselves  In  a  manner  better 
calculated  to  restore  the  confidence  which, 
for  readily  understandable  reasons.  Is  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  witnesses  at  a 
very  low  ebb  today. 

riAint  AvacBJOm 

BxAuroma,  Comr..  June  15,  1953. 


StalMMBt  Itwmti  at  tk«  Muifcstatioa  tf 
Aaericuu  •!  Ukranian  Dasccat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  KASsacausBTTS 
HI  T^K  SKNATS  OF  THK  DNITED  STATES 

Ttiesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKo  a  statement  issued  at  the 
manifestation  of  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  commemorating  those  who 
died  in  the  Ukraine  in  the  famine  of 
1932-33. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

In  lasa  and  lass  a  great  famine  raged  In 
the  Ukraine  taking  a  toU  of  over  6  million 
lives.  This  was  not  a  famine  which  came 
about  through  natiiral  causes,  but  one  artl- 
Hdaily  created  by  the  Kremlin.  The  Ukrain- 
ian peasants  and  townspe<^le  resisted  tbe 
Bolshevik  collectivization  of  their  farms  and 
property,  and  the  Conununlsts  to  break  this 
resistance  of  the  freedom-loving  Ukrainians 
resorted  to  Inhuman  measures  of  starvation. 

The  American  and  European  press  carried 
frequent  reports  on  entire  populations  of 
Ukrainian  villages  being  deported  to  Siberia 
to  die  horrible  deaths  of  starvation  and  ex- 
haustion in  the  slave-labor  camps.  Those 
who  remained  were  deprived  of  all  sus- 
tenance. Thousands  of  tons  of  grain  were 
exported  from  the  Ukraine,  so  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  richest  farming  land  in  Eu- 
rope died  of  hunger.  All  offers  on  the  part 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  to  aid  the 
dying  people  were  met  with  the  vehement 
denial  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Government  of 
any  need  for  such  aid. 

Today,  20  years  later,  the  world  has  be- 
come tragically  aware  of  tbe  real  nature  of 
Russian  communism.  The  lessons  of  Korea, 
of  the  massacres  in  the  Katyn  Forest  and 
Vinnitsa,  of  the  mass  deportation  of  Greek 
children,  of  the  brutality  of  Communist 
prison  camps,  of  the  thousands  fleeing  Into 
Western  Europe  from  the  terror  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  all  have  conclusively  shown 
that  the  Soviet  despots  lu'e  a  menace  to  man- 
kind, to  human  rights  and  dignity. 

We,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  com- 
memorating upon  this  occasion  the  death  of 
over  6  million  Ukrainians  ruthlessly  mur- 
dered by  the  Kremlin  in  1932  and  1933  ap- 
peal to  all  otir  fellow  Americans  to  remain 
constantly  vigilant  and  aware  of  the  most 
tarrlMe  threat  humanity  has  srer  known. 


to  guan  icaiBst  raccumbing  to  false  Bn»- 
Bian  pea  se  overtures  ddlvered  with  the  aim 
of  weaki  ning  tbe  defenses  ot  the  tree  world, 
and  her  iby  resolve: 

1.  To  kppeal  to  the  freedom-loving  peo|de 
of  Ameilca  to  support  the  Ukrainians  and 
other  cfl  ptlve  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain In  tbelr  resistance  to  the  Communist 
regime,  i  ind  in  their  struggle  to  throw  off  tbe 
alien  bai  baric  rule  ot  Communist  Russia; 

2.  To  appeal  to  the  United  States  Congress 
to  estab  lata  a  special  commission  to  Investi- 
gate tt  B  genocMal  practices  perpetrated 
upon  Ukrainians  and  other  nationalities 
through  }ut  their  long  and  horrible  enslave- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union; 

3.  To  ftppeal  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment fc^  an  immediate  ratification  of  the 
Oenoclda  Oonventloa  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  MauoB-Dixom  thtt 


E  riENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(  N.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  OSLAWAXI 

IN  THl  8BNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  ]  llEAR.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us,  no  loubt.  are  familiar  with  or  have 
km)wle  Ige  of  the  famous  Mason-Dixon 
Line  w  lich  was  purported  to  have  been 
establii  bed  in  1764  to  separate  certain 
Northe  m  and  Southern  States.  Many  of 
the  old  line  markers  have  long  since  dis- 
appear sd  and  are  a  vague  memory  to 
those  irho  knew  of  their  previous  loca- 
tions. 

Recently,  a  new  granite  monument 
was  ui  veiled  on  a  farm  in  Mill  Creek 
Hundred,  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
which  xras  the  result  of  a  hobby  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  William  T.  Maloney,  a  retired 
business  executive. 

Mr.  'resident,  in  view  of  this  recent 
ceremooy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  iiiserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNcai  ssioNAi.  RECoaa,  an  editorial  taken 
from  tie  June  23,  1953,  issue  of  the  Wil- 
mingtoki  Morning  News,  a  daily  paper  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  The  subject  of  this 
editoriiil  will  be  of  considerable  histori- 
cal inU  rest  to  many  Delawareans.  as  well 
as  to  ci  ;izens  of  other  nearby  States. 

Ther  i  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  on  iered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  folk  ws: 
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Trx  Poar  M*BXl»  W: 


on 


*P<  8t 


of  a  man  with  mission,  there  is  a 
g^nite   monument    standing   in    the 
a   farm   in  MUI   Creek   Hundred. 
T.  Maboney,  a  retired  executive,  is 
whose  special  hobby  In  historical 
led  him  to  the  day  of  a  little  cere- 
It  was  the  unveiling  last  week,  of  a 
Mark'd  West"  replacing  the  wood- 
( triglnally  set  there  by  Charles  Mason 
iah  Dixon  In  17«4. 
n^any  a  month  Mr.  Maboney  had  been 
the  traces  left  by  the  two  English 
surveyors  employed  to  help  set- 
aoundary  dispute  between  the  Penn 
the  Calvert  proprietors  of  Mary- 
<(amera  In  hand  he  searched  out  all 
boxmdary  stones  of  the  Dela- 
M^ryland  border,  photographing  them 
stood  In  fields  or  woods  «>  farm- 
Aotlng  missing  stones  which  might 


ei  en 


striKk  oat  westward  along  the 
-Pennsylvania  border.  That,  of 
the  portion  of  "ICason-Dlzon  Llne^ 


that  symbolised  the  dlvtelan  between  the  free 
and  slave  States  before  the  CivU  War.  (The 
Maryland-Delaware  line  between  two  slave 
States  could  have  no  such  connotation. 

Mr.  Mahoney  had  no  trouble  finding  stones 
marking  Important  points  where  the  curved 
north  line  of  Delaware  meets  "The  Wedge" — 
that  peculiar  little  triangle  where  three 
States  meet  near  Newark.  But  long  gone 
was  the  early  surveyors'  "base  mark" — Inaide 
what  Is  now  Delaware.  This  is  the  spot  on 
land  of  S.  Hallock  duPont  again  determined 
and  now  marked.  Leroy  Haitsch,  the  engi- 
neer, took  the  same  kind  of  star  sights  tbe 
Englishmen  had  taken  189  years  before.  Dr. 
Thonus  D.  Cope,  physicist,  and  Mason-Dixon 
authority,  has  told  of  the  significance  of  the 
Post  Mark'd  West  in  the  measuring  of  a  de- 
gree of  longitude  In  this  latitude  of  the  New 
World. 

Thus  has  the  lore  of  Mason  and  Dixoa 
been  enriched  by  the  results  of  a  hobby  pur- 
sued with  affection  and  precision. 


Resolnfion  hj  Texas  Scaate  CnuuaA- 
mz  Dallas  Manuaf  New*  m  Snbaerf  ed 
Lands  Fifkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRICE  DANIEL 


IN  THE  SKNATV  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Congress  passed  the  legislation  restoring 
to  Texas  the  submerged  lands  off  our 
Texas  coast,  both  houses  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  adopted  resolutions  com- 
mending the  Dallas  Morning  News  for 
its  long  and  untiring  efforts  in  support 
of  the  States.  In  this  fight,  as  in  many 
others,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  principles  of  constitutional 
government,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RscoaA  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  State  Senate  of  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Oongreas  has 
passed  the  bUl  restoring  to  all  SUtes  the 
submerged  lands  within  their  historto 
boundaries;  and 

Whereas  the  Dallas  Morning  News  took  the 
lead  in  rallying  support  for  State  ownership 
and  for  repudiation  of  the  theory  that  the 
Pederal  Government  has  paramount  rights  of 
property  ownership  over  States,  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  citizens;  and 

Whereas  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "The 
Big  Grab,"  by  Allen  Duckworth,  State  editor 
of  tbe  Dallas  Morning  News,  was  reprinted 
widely  by  other  leading  papers  of  tbe  Nation, 
thus  calling  attention  to  the  Justice  of  Texas' 
claim  to  Its  tldelands;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  this  battle  for  State 
rights  and  property  rights  Is  in  large  meas- 
ure a  tribute  to  the  editorial  leadership  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  other  news- 
papers In  Texas,  and  in  other  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

It  evolved.  That  the  senate  commend  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  State  editor  AUen. 
Duckworth,  and  all  others  whose  efforts  in 
the  tldelands  dispute  met  the  higLest  stand- 
ards of  journalism  and  public  service;  and. 
be  it  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolutltm  be 
sent  to  Mr.  B.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president  o< 
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the  Dallas  McHiiing  News;  to  editor  William 
B.  Ruggles;  and  to  State  editor  Duckworth. 

But  Ramskt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  senate  on  May  19,  1053. 

liOTCK  M.  Beli,, 
Secretary  o/  the  Senate, 


Confressmea  and  Veterans'  Leaders 
Agree  oa  Veterans'  AdmisUtration 
AppropriatioHs  for  1954 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PEMNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
independent  oCBces  appropriation  bill  on 
June  18,  1953,  by  a  vote  of  394  to  2,  it 
contained  appropriations  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954  approved  by  congressional  leaders 
as  well  as  spokesmen  for  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

The  recommittal  vote  of  217  to  179 
which  was  recorded  immediately  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  struck  from 
that  portion  of  the  bill  concerning  ap- 
propriations for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration a  proviso  instructing  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  investigate  ap- 
plications for  hospitalization  of  non- 
service-connected  veterans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  their  inability  to 
defray  the  cost  of  hospitalization  at 
other  than  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital. 

In  recommitting  the  bill  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  pass  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  free  hospitalization  for 
non-service-connected  veterans  but.  to 
the  contrary,  supported  the  contention 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  that  the  subject  matter  was 
aolely  within  the  province  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  had  no 
right  to  include  Uils  restriction  on  free 
hospitalization  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

To  fully  explain  the  efforts  made  by 
congressional  and  veterans'  leaders  to 
reconcile  differences  in  opinion  regard- 
ing some  items  in  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954.  I  read  my  statraient  of  June 
17.  1953: 

CONCBXSSIONAI.  AND  VxmANS'  LCAOIXS  REACH 
ACSEXMENT  OH  APPBOPaiATIONS  FOS  VXTZa- 
ANS'   AOMINISTKATIOM 

Mr.  Van  Zanot.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  Chaisman.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Van  Zanot.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
the  controversy  that  has  resulted  from  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  fiscal  jrear  1954. 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
viewpoint  of  the  three  largest  veterans  or- 


ganisations in  the  United  States,  namely, 
tLe  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Forelfpa 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Several  weeks  ago,  as  many  of  you  wlU 
recall,  due  to  a  lot  of  misstatements  based  on 
lack  of  Information  there  was  developing  a 
bitter  controversy  concerning  the  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954.  In  my  opinion,  this  controversy 
was  doing  great  barm  to  the  veteran,  as  well 
as  the  membership  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

As  one  of  several  veterans  who  enjoy  tbe 
great  honor  of  having  served  as  national 
commander  of  one  of  the  Nation's  major  vet- 
erans organisations,  we  were  successful  in 
assembling  at  a  conference,  in  the  Speaker's 
office,  representatives  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
to  confer  with  congressional  leaders.  Includ- 
ing Chairman  Taber.  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee,  and  Congressman  John 
Phuxips.  of  California,  and  Nokris  Cotton, 
of  New  Hampshire,  both  members  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  veterans'  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

In  a  3-hour  conference,  the  reiiresentatlves 
of  these  three  veterans  organizations  were 
given  a  preview  of  the  proposed  recommen- 
dations of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  after  a  lively  discussion,  in 
which  many  questions  were  asked  and  an- 
swered. It  was  mutually  agreed  by  all  present, 
that  while  the  appropriation  bUl  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  yet  In  view  of  the  com- 
peUlng  need  for  economy.  It  was  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  at  this  time. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  have  heard  that 
a  compromise  was  reached  between  con- 
gressional and  veterans'  leaders  at  this  con- 
ference. While  there  was  a  compromise  In 
the  feelings  of  some  present,  there  was  no 
compromise  In  regard  to  providing  essential 
services  for  our  veteran  population. 

The  principal  area  of  disagreement  cen- 
tered around  the  appropriation  of  $931,100.- 
000  for  administration,  medical,  hospital, 
and  domiciliary  services  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954.  This  figtire  was  contained  In  the  Tru- 
man budget  request  and  was  the  only  figure 
available  to  the  three  veterans'  organizations 
prior  to  May  1,  1953,  when  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  revised  estimate  for  1954  was 
released,  caUlng  for  $851,360,000  as  recom- 
mended in  the  revised  estimates  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

As  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
testimony  at  the  hearing  and  the  discussion 
that  took  place  at  the  conference  of  con- 
gressional and  veterans*  leaders,  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  accepted  the  amount  of 
$895,710,600  recommended  by  the  committee 
as  being  the  sum  needed  to  operate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  without  Impairing  the 
administration,  medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary services  for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

As  part  of  the  appropriation  of  $895,710,- 
600  is  the  amount  of  over  $555  million  to 
provide  for  the  staffing  and  operation  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  beds. 
This  amount  is  approximately  $6  million  in 
excess  of  the  original  budget  estimate,  and 
was  recommended  by  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  as  the  sun>  necessary  for 
the  staffing  and  operation  of  114,315  hospital 
beds  which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
estimates  is  the  maximum  niunber  of  beds 
they  can  hope  to  staff  and  keep  open,  under 
present  problems  in  obtaining  needed  per- 
sonnel. Thus,  the  amount  of  over  $555  mU- 
llon  requested  for  hospital  beds  gives  as- 
surance that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  being  given  funds  to  enable  ttiem  to  make 
available  the  number  of  beds  they  can  staff 
and  operate  dxiring  tbe  fiscal  year  1954. 


During  the  course  of  tbe  oonference  the 
need  was  stressed  for  beds  to  hospitallaa 
NP  or  mental  patients.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  was  explained  that  the  Suboomn>ltte« 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
told  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  go 
ahead  and  perfect  plans  for  converting  ex- 
cess general  medical  and  surgical  beds  to 
NP  beds,  and  when  the  plans  were  perfected 
to  request  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
cover  the  cost. 

The  appropriation  for  outpatient  and  den- 
tal treatment,  the  privilege  of  free  hospi- 
talization for  non-service-connected  veter- 
ans, the  rental  of  contract  beds  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  elimination  of  the 
first  year's  Interest  on  a  OI  business  or 
home  loan,  and  other  Items  that  were  not 
subject  to  controversy  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  met  with  general  agreement. 

Great  concern  was  shown  by  veterans' 
leaders  regarding  the  $300  million  reduction 
under  compensation  and  pensions.  It  was 
explained  that  the  subcommittee  estimated 
that  the  sum  of  $2,246,291,000  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  all  compensation  and  pen- 
sion payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1954, 
and  that  the  reduction  of  $300  million  could 
be  only  a  temporary  one,  should  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  find  the  amount  es- 
timated Insufficient  for  compensation  and 
pension  payments  to  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans. 

The  conference  in  Speaker  Masttn's  office 
was  most  amicable,  with  a  friendly  give- 
and-take  attitude  on  both  tides  of  the  table. 
The  friendly  atmosphere  that  prevailed  was 
indicative  of  the  great  concern  of  all  present 
over  the  bitter  controversy  that  had  devel- 
oped, and  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
everybody  to  clarify  the  situation  and  dispel 
any  fear  that  the  program  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits was  being  destroyed. 

The  fruitful  results  of  the  conference  ar* 
evidenced  by  the  following  letters  written 
by  the  spokesmen  for  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

You  will  observe  that  in  speaking  for  the 
American  Legion,  Miles  D.  Kennedy,  director 
of  the  national  legislative  commission  of  the 
American  Legion,  said: 

TBS  Amexican  Legion, 
Nationai.  Legislativx  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  IS,  1953. 

Re  H.  R.  5690,  independent  ofllces  appropria- 
tion biU  for  1954.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 
To  AU  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent* 
atives: 

The  above  appropriation  Mil  was  reported 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
June  11  and  Is  scheduled  for  debate  in  the 
House  on  June  16. 

The  American  Legion  is  deeply  interested 
in  tbe  portion  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  American  Legion  has  consistently 
urged  the  appropriation  of  $921,100,000  for 
administration,  medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary services  in  the  Veterans'  AdmlnLstra- 
tion  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  This 
figure  was  contained  in  the  original  Jantiary 
9,  1953,  budget  and  Is  the  one  and  only  figiire 
that  vras  available  to  the  American  Legion 
prior  to  May  21,  1953,  when  the  Bvu-eau  of  the 
Budget's  revised  estimate  for  1954  was  re- 
leased. We  note  that  H.  R.  5690,  the  bill  un- 
der consideration,  proposes  the  sum  of  $895.- 
710,600  in  lieu  of  the  original  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  estimate  of  $921,100,000  for  the  same 
purposes.  An  examination  of  tbe  testtmony 
presented  by  representatives  ot  the  Veterans* 
Administration  dtiring  the  hearings  bcfora 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  In- 
dicates that  the  Veterans'  Arimlnisttation 
should  be  in  a  good  position  to  operate  its 
programs  for  these  purposes  if  granted  iba 
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•um  of  $895,710,600  therefor.  Tn  view  ta 
tbese  facts,  the  American  Legion  accept*  the 
amount  of  »8e6,710.e00  as  being  the  sum 
needed  to  operate  the  maximum  number  of 
beds  the  Veterans'  Administration  people 
testified  should  be  available  during  the  fiscal 
year  1954.  namely,  114,315.  on  a  90-percent 
ocupancy  basis. 

Under  "Compensation  and  Pensions"  (pp. 
13-14  of  the  bill),  only  $2,346,291,000  is  pro- 
vided; this  Is  a  reduction  of  $300  million  over 
the  1954  budget  estimate.  Considering  the 
background  for  the  proposed  cut  of  $300  mil- 
lion, we  feel  that  Judgment  must  be  reserved 
\intll  such  time  as  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
further  detailed  study  of  the  subject.  We 
are  very  much  concerned  about  any  reduc- 
tion of  funds  for  the  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans. 

We  make  the  same  observation  with  re- 
spect to  the  imposition  of  an  undistributed 
reduction  of  $2  million  to  be  applied  to  ad- 
ministration and  operating  expenses.  While 
our  national  commander  has  reconunended 
steps  looking  toward  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  functions 
we  are  watching  to  see  that  this  reduction 
does  not  Impair  or  restrict  the  essential 
services  to  veterans. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  section  6  of  Public  Law  2,  73d  Con- 
gress, the  American  Legion  has  taken,  and 
wlU  continue  to  take,  aggressive  steps  to 
eliminate  every  possible  abuse  ot  the  privi- 
lege of  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
care  of  the  non-service-connected  disabled 
limited  by  existing  law  to  the  vise  of  avail- 
able beds  by  those  financially  unable  to  pay. 
We  favor  a  tightening  of  the  administrative 
provisions  to  eliminate  such  abuses. 

However,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  Public  Law  3, 
73d  Congress,  as  amended,  as  set  forth  at 
pages  19  and  20  of  the  bill,  might  be  In- 
terpreted to  mean  that  all  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disability  would  have  the 
right  to  seek  treatment  In  Veterans'  Admln- 
IstraUon  faclllUes.  regardless  of  their  finan- 
cial ability  to  pay.  We  do  not  believe  such 
was  the  Intent  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  feel  that  the  amendment  as 
now  drawn  could  result  in  a  great  many 
more  non -service-connected  veterans  seeking 
hospitalization  In  Veterans*  Administration 
facilities  than  Is  the  case  under  the  present 
law.  If  they  find  they  are  eligible  and  can 
obtain  excellent  medical  treatment  at  rates 
below  those  charged  In  private  hospitals, 
even  though  they  realize  when  entering  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  they  have 
to  pay  for  their  treatment. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  commented  on 
the  many  other  features  contained  in  the  bill 
and  report  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  our  approval  thereof. 

Thanking  you  kindly  for  your  favorable 
consideration  of  the  above  as  well  as  your 
assistance  to  the  end  that  the  interests  of 
deserving  veterans  may  be  protected  under 
this  lmp>ortant  legislation.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

MnjM  O.  KzMim>T, 

IHrector. 

Omar  B.  Ketchum.  director,  national  legis- 
lative service.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

VrmuNS  or  Fobdcn  Waxs 

or  TUB  XJnTTwa  States. 
Konams  City,  Mo..  June  5.  1953. 
VmJkM  Mb.  Vah  Zamot:  This  has  reference 
to  the  conference  in  Speaker  Martin's  office 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  3,  when  representa- 
tives of  the  major  veteran  organizations. 
Including  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  were 
privileged  to  sit  down  with  the  Republican 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  discuss  fiscal  1954  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  general  and  the 
medlcaa  and  hospital  program  In  partictilar. 


I  am  I  ncoTiraged — and  have  so  reported 
my  encot  ragement  to  our  membership— over 
the  resul  »  of  the  meeting  in  Speaker  Mas- 
tin's  office.  The  amicable  discussion  and 
friendly  (ive  and  take  resulted  In  what  I 
believe  t<  be  the  best  com{»'omlse  that  can 
be  workefl  out  in  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
particulaly  for  the  medical  and  hospital 
program.  I  am  sure  you  realize  the  com- 
promises vere  not  always  satisfactory  to  both 
sides,  and  in  some  Instances  were  accepted 
with  reUctance,  but  on  the  whole  I  think 
the  recor  imendations  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee a  a  Appropriations,  as  outlined  by 
Represen  ;atlve  John  Phillips  on  the  floor  at 
the  Houa  5,  June  4.  following  our  conference 
on  June  I,  represent  a  budget  recommenda- 
tion tha;  is  generally  acceptable  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  was  lartlcularly  impressed  with  and  ap- 
prove wholeheartedly  the  statement  of  pol- 
icy whicli  was  offered  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministral  ion  which  was  accepted  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appr<  priations.  It  is  my  understanding 
this  stat«  ment  of  policy.  If  incorporated  and 
approved  along  with  the  VA  appropriation 
bill,  would  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  in  his  discretion,  and  in 
accordant  with  apparent  needs,  to  staff 
and  malitaln  additional  hospital  beds  be- 
yond th(  specified  114.315  beds  for  which 
specific  fiinds  in  the  amount  of  $555  million 
plus  arel  initially  appropriated.  In  other 
words,  uider  the  statement  of  policy  if  the 
Adminisi  rator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  deter- 
mines tfa  it  additional  beds  are  needed  above 
the  114,J  15  and  he  can  find  the  necessary 
personne  i  to  staff  and  operate  same,  he 
would  be  authorised  to  take  such  action  and 
authorial  ition  for  additional  funds,  in  a  sup- 
plement! 1  appropriation,  is  implied.  In 
my  oplnl  on  this  policy  statement  will  go  far 
to  reassi;  re  veterans  that  within  reasonable 
limits  az  d  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of 
the  Vet«  ans'  Administration  to  provide  the 
beds  and  the  staff  to  operate  same  that  the 
maximiui  number  of  hoq[>ital  beds  will  be 
made  av  illable  for  use. 

Thank  ng  you  for  your  sympathetic  con- 
slderatio  1  and  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  nee(  Is  of  our  Nation's  veterans,  and 
trusting  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
approve  lot  less  than  the  recommendations 
outlined  by  Representative  Phillips  in  his 
statemen  t  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  June 
4,  I  rema  in 

Sincerely  yours. 

OMAB  B.  KSTCBTTIC, 

Director. 
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M.   Sullivan,   national   legislative 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  said 


DiSABLBB  AMZBICAN  VCTSBANS, 

WaahiTigton,  D.  C,  June  i.  1953. 
J^Mjx:    The  DAV  is  proud  to  have 
part  with  the  Republican  leader- 
leaders  of  the  American  Legion, 
VFW,    upon    our    conference    in 
:  iCabtin  s  ofllce  on  Wednesday  af  ter- 
Ju  le  3,  to  confer  on  the  forthcoming 
ii^dependent  offices  appropriation  bill 

year  1954. 
DAv  recognizes  the  need  for  economy, 
(  rganlzation  has  done,  and  will  con- 
do  Its  part  in  savings  within  the 
Administration.    Of    course,    the 
object  when  essential  services  for 
veterans  are  concerned, 
[inference  on  June  S.  the  DAV  real- 
the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
make  some  savings.     The  forth- 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  us 
the  need  for  economy  it  Is  as  much 
expect  at  the  present  time. 
wishes,  I  am 
sincerely  your*, 

PSANK  M.   SUtXJVAW, 

National  Legislative  Director. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  my  state- 
ment, I  want  to  Join  the  spokesmen  for  the 
three  major  veterans'  organizations,  when 
they  say  they  are  accepting  this  bill,  although 
it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the  best 
possible,  in  view  of  the  Imperative  need  for 
economy  in  the  affairs  of  government. 

Mr.  Tkaguc.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TKACX7S.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  or  not  the  three  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. VFW,  DAV,  and  American  Legion, 
agreed  to  the  provisos  and  the  riders  placed 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  All  the  riders  placed  in  the 
bill  were  thoroughly  discussed.  Some  of 
them  were  accepted  without  reservation  and 
others  were  accepted  with  reservation. 

Mr.  TXAcnz.  All  were  accepted  by  the  thr«« 
major  veterans'  organizations? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Tes.  They  were  all  ac- 
cepted by  the  three  major  veterans'  organi- 
zations with  reservations,  and.  may  I  add. 
reluctantly. 

Mr.  TxACTTx.  Misstatements  have  been 
mentioned;  the  leadership  mentioned  mis- 
statements and  a  number  of  members  have 
mentioned  misstatements.  Will  :.he  gentle- 
man identify  and  say  what  he  la  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  They  had  to  do  with  the 
$921  million,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
basis  for  all  such  statements. 

Mr.  Caniislo.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  X  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Cantiklo.  The  gentleman  has  referred 
to  the  $300  million  cut  in  the  item  "Compen- 
sation and  pensions."  The  committee  report 
very  forthrightly  said  this: 

The  committee  reoognlsee  the  fact  that 
funds  provided  for  this  purpose  are  to  meet 
a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  an  additional  sum  is  required 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  committee 
will  recommend  funds  to  meet  the  situation. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  studied  the  bill  very  carefully  and  also 
the  report.  He  knows  of  no  directive,  ex- 
press or  implied,  requiring  the  new  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  cut  it  $300 
million. 

Mr.  Van  Zanbt.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  can  say 
that  the  veteran  groups  want  it  understood 
that  the  $300-milllon  cut  is  not  a  directive 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  cut  any 
service-connected  disabled  veteran.  That  re- 
sponsibility resta  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  recommend  changes 
in  existing  law. 

Mrs.  RoGEXS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chalr<- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Blr.  Van  Zandt.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewomaa 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  RoGxas  of  Massachusetts.  Did  the  t«$« 
erans'  organizations  say  thet  they  wMtorsed 
the  principle  of  legislating  in  appropriation 
bills? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  cannot  answer  that  que»> 
tion  because  we  did  not  dlscxiss  the  subject. 
We  talked  about  the  amount  of  money  In- 
volved and  the  services  to  be  provided  the 
veteran  and  his  dependents. 

Mrs.  RocKxa  cf  Massachusetts.  I  tinder- 
stand  that  the  veterans'  organizations,  the 
Legion,  anyway,  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $900  million  plus,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee cut  it  only  by  $25  million;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  In  accordance  with  the 
letter  I  have  here  from  the  American  Legion, 
they  very  specifically  said  and  I  quote,  "that 
In  view  of  these  facta  the  American  Legion 
accepts  the  amount  of  $896,710,000." 

Mrs.  RooEBs  of  Massachusetts.  Which  Is 
only  $25  million  less  than  recommended.  I 
understand. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  «l.AiUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  10 
our  former  colleague,  former  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O'Maboney.  addressed  the 
June  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton region  of  the  Aviation  Writers  Asso- 
ciation, on  Aviation  In  the  Cold  War. 
We  recall  Senator  ©"Mahoney's  great  In- 
terest In  aviation,  his  deep  study  of  the 
subject,  and  the  fine  service  he  rendered 
both  military  and  civilian  aviation  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  very  infoimative 
and  able  address  by  former  Senator 
O'Maboney  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REooas, 
as  follows: 

Aviation  marks  its  SOth  anniversary  in  the 
midst  of  a  oold  war  which  at  any  moment 
could  ripen  into  the  greatest  military  tragedy 
of  all  times.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  any 
speaker  to  talk  to  an  association  of  avia- 
tion writers  on  the  achievements  of  this  in- 
dustry In  both  war  and  peace.  You  know 
the  past.  It  is  the  future  which  now  con- 
cerns tis. 

This  future  cannot  be  intelligently  dis- 
cussed except  against  the  background  of  the 
critical  era  in  which  we  live.  With  $11  man- 
kind desiring  peace,  the  world  trembles  upon 
Che  brink  of  war.  and  If  war  comes,  aviation 
•gain  will  be  the  instrument  by  which  de- 
struction will  be  rained  upon  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Last  night  I  opened  the  World  Almanac  to 
read  the  record  of  war  and  peace  during 
the  last  IM  years.  Napoleon  was  defeated  at 
Waterloo  on  the  18th  of  June  1815.  and  ban- 
ished to  St.  Helena.  For  65  years  thereafter 
Europe  enjoyed  peace.  The  n-anco-Prusstan 
War  was  ended  on  the  4tb  of  September  1870 
when  Napoleon  HI  was  overwhelmed  by  Bis- 
marck at  Sedan.  Once  again  peace  reigned 
in  Europe,  but  the  interval  between  the  end 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  I  was  11  years  shorter 
than  the  interval  between  Waterloo  and 
Sedan. 

Local  wars  occurred  In  each  of  these 
Intervals — our  own  CivU  War  1861-65,  the 
bloodiest  oonfllc:  in  human  annals  until 
that  time,  and  the  brief  wars  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  between 
China  and  Japan  and  between  Spain  and 
America.  In  none  of  these  did  aviation  play 
any  part.  It  was  not  until  the  airplane 
made  its  appearance  as  a  military  vehicle  of 
warfare  In  World  War  I  that  men  began  to 
understand  that  modem  war.  instead  of 
being  a  conflict  l>etween  gentlemen  at  arms 
who  scorned  to  bring  women  and  children 
within  the  radius  of  their  weapons,  is  a 
conflict  of  Industry  and  science  which  was 
soon  to  develop  into  total  war.  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  military  airplane 
made  this  change. 

The  Importance  of  the  change  becomes  ap- 
parent Immedlatf  ly  when  we  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  World  War  I.  which  ended  in  1918, 
was  followed  in  only  20  years  by  the  second 
World  War  which  was  precipitated  in  1938 
by  the  totalitarian  Hitler. 

This  catalog  of  the  wars  of  the  last  150 
years  shows  that  the  Intervals  of  peace  have 
been  growing  shorter  and  so  far  as  we  are 


concerned  the  Interval  of  warfare  has  grown 
longer  because  the  peace  treaties  of  World 
War  II  have  not  yet  been  written. 

Unlike  the  little  wars  of  the  19th  century, 
the  little  wars  of  this  century  are  not  local. 
What  happens  in  Indochina?  What  hap- 
pens in  Korea?  What  happens  on  any 
boundary  which  separates  the  free  world 
from  the  totalitarian  world  of  communism, 
affects  every  man,  womui  and  child  in  the 
whole  world.  For  out  of  these  happenings 
and  out  of  the  Judgment  that  we  make  with 
resp>ect  to  their  significance  will  r.rlse  the 
factors  which  will  decide  the  issue  between 
peace  and  war. 

wz  must  race  facts  wztbout  feax 

If  we  want  aviation  to  be  an  Instrument 
of  peace,  and  certainly  we  do.  we  must  be 
prepared  to  gaze  frankly  and  fearlessly  at  the 
facts  by  which  we  and  the  United  States 
are  faced.    Let  vu  review  them. 

Last  week  James  B.  Conant.  farmer  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  now  otnr  High 
Commissioner  in  Germany,  flew  back  to  the 
United  States  to  talk  with  Congress  about 
appropriations. 

Interviewed  at  the  landing  field,  on  radio 
and  television,  he  reported  that  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  being  tightened.  Soviet  Russia  is 
taking  more  and  more  rigid  steps  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  human  souls  who  want  their 
liberty.  He  also  tells  us  that  in  spite  of 
the  action  refugees  at  the  rate  of  3.000  each 
day  are  seeking  to  escape  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Soviets. 

Only  a  few  days  before.  General  Matthew 
Ridgway.  soon  to  assume  duties  of  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  after  hav- 
ing served  as  President  Eisenhower's  suc- 
cessor as  the  head  of  NATO,  told  Congress 
not  only  that  Soviet  Ruasla  is  strong  in  air- 
power,  but  that  airpower  is  the  weakest  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  defenses  of  free  Europe. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  thU  testimony 
Soviet  authorities  rejected  the  request  of 
their  former  allies  in  the  war  against  Hitler 
to  hold  a  conference  to  draft  an  Austrian 
peace  treaty. 

Meanwhile,  in  Ftance  and  In  Italy  a  Com- 
munist Party  closely  bound  to  Moscow  com- 
mands numbers  and  political  power  second 
only  to  the  coalitions  by  which  these  two 
nations  are  held  as  allies  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

Finally,  we  draw  up  a  trtice  In  Korea  with 
Communist  Chinese  whose  invasion  of  North 
Korea  prevented  the  United  Nationa  from 
achieving  the  unity  of  Korea  as  a  free  na- 
tion. This  unity  was  an  objective  to  which 
the  United  Nations,  and  Soviet  Russia,  as  an 
ally  in  the  war  against  Japan,  were  pledged. 
The  truce  agreement  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Communist  Chinese  aggres- 
sor actually  includes  under  the  false  cate- 
gory as  "neutrals"  the  Soviet  satelUtes  Po- 
land, and  Csechoslovakia. 

This  is  not  mere  elocution,  this  Is  fact, 
and  explains  the  terrifying  proportions  of 
the  dUemma  in  which  we  are.  We  cannot 
think  or  act  as  though  peace  were  Just 
around  the  comer.  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  appalling  significance  of 
our  dilemma  unless  we  also  recall  that  there 
never  has  been  an  occasion  in  written  history 
when  the  wcvld  has  been  divided  between 
two  dominant  powers  that  these  two  powers 
have  not  been  eventually  locked  in  a  war  of 
survival.  That  was  the  case  in  ancient  his- 
t<Mry  between  Greece  and  Troy,  between 
Greece  and  Persia,  Rome  and  Carthage,  be- 
tvreen  Britain  and  Napoleon.  It  is  the  case 
now.    between    United    States    and    Soviet 


WITH    THS    EXCePTION    OF    KTTSSIA 

At  this  juncture,  I  pick  up  the  latest  issue 
of  the  official  publication  of  the  Aircraft 
Industries  Association,  the  issue  of  May  1953, 
and  there  I  find  It  twice  recorded  that 
United  States  manufacturers  have  produced 


more  Jet  planes  and  more  research  aircraft 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  with 
the  exception  of  Soviet  Russia. 

This  is  an  issue  much  greater  than  any 
Issue  of  face-saving  argument.  It  is  an  issue 
of  survival  and  since  everybody  connected 
with  the  aviation  Industry;  whether  as  a 
manufacturer  of  planes  and  plane  parts,  or 
an  operator,  or  a  technician  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  complex  devices  the  Government 
supplies  to  make  flying  safe,  knows  the  im- 
portance of  airpower.  It  is  certainly  incum- 
bent upon  MB  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
maintain  Amer..can  air  supremacy.  We  can- 
not win  a  war  without  it,  but  we  may  win 
the  peace  with  it  ptrovided  we  have  the  wit 
and  the  will  to  cooperate. 

Foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  Memtiers  ot 
Congress  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was 
passed  was  the  promotion  of  national  defense 
as  well  as  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
When  all  the  officials,  all  the  executives,  and 
all  the  workers  in  the  aviation  Industry  take 
thought  of  the  millions  of  dollars  contrib- 
uted by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  establishment  of  air  navigation  facilities 
and  the  promotion  of  the  industry  in  other 
ways.  It  must  surely  be  clear  that  our  duty 
now  is  to  contribute  whatever  may  be  In  our 
power  to  expand  civilian  aviation. 

MThatever  may  be  the  termination  of  the 
existing  controversy  about  the  siae  and  char- 
acter of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  certainly 
we  must  all  be  agreed  that  by  cooperating  to 
expand  civilian  airpower  we  will  be  creating 
the  elements  out  of  which  war  power  can  be 
built  tf  the  need  comes. 

ox7b  militast  and  civh.  an  asics  icnst  bb 
bxtlwakked 

Our  military  air  arm  was  sadly  deficient 
when  World  War  II  began.  It  was  the  civil- 
ian arm  that  helped  to  bridge  the  gap— to 
put  us  in  North  Africa  1  full  year  ahead  of 
schedule.  It  therefore  becomes  more  essen- 
tial now  than  ever  before  that  civilian  air- 
lift power  be  promoted  In  every  possible  way. 

How  can  this  be  best  accomplished?  It 
can  be  accomplished  by  i»x)vidlng  freedom  of 
entry  to  the  channels  of  air  commerce,  the 
markets  we  have  hardly  yet  tapped.  It  can 
be  accomplished  by  encouraging  free  enter- 
prise in  the  air,  o\ir  newest  natural  resource. 
And  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  press.  It 
vrould  be  only  retarded  by  an  "Iron  cxirtaln** 
attitude  which  says  to  new  American  enter- 
prise, "Tou  may  not  comjjete." 

Today  an  extraordinarily  air-minded  pub- 
lic is  clamoring  for  more  air  travel  and  less 
expensive  air  travel.  The  air-transpwrt  in- 
dustry has  proven  beyond  question  the  eco- 
nomic feaflbility  of  expanded  air-coach 
travel  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  The 
cargo  carriers  have  proven  that  air  freight 
can  be  lifted  profitably  at  rates  far  less  than 
conceived  prior  to  World  War  IL  And  the 
238-page  Nathan  Economic  Report,  one  of  the 
most  thorough  air-market  studies  ever  com- 
pleted, simnsored  by  our  group  and  being 
presented  to  the  CAB  today,  prophesys  as 
compared  with  1952,  a  85-percent  civil  air- 
lift volume  increase  by  1955,  56  percent  by 
1957,  103  percent  by  1960,  and  306  percent 
by  1975. 

Our  carriers  flying  without  benefit  of  mall 
pay  or  any  other  form  of  subsidy  have  proven 
their  worth  as  assets  to  the  military  and 
oonunerdiU  might  of  the  Nation.  They  pio- 
neered transcontinental  low-fare  air-coach 
travel  with  high-density  seating.  They  were 
the  first  to  equip  their  fleet  with  omnirange 
equipment.  They  were  the  first  to  intro- 
duce rearw&rd-fadng  safety  seats,  already  a 
tremendous  success.  They  have  p\irchased 
the  most  modem  postwar  equipment  avail- 
able. They  have  a  remarkable  safety  record. 
And  they  are  the  first  to  propose  alr-bua 
service  at  one-half  the  liDcury  air  fare. 

THKSX  IS  aOOM  IN  THS  AS  FOB  AIX 

Immersed  in  what  we  know  as  a  cold  war. 
we  cannot  give  way  to  the  false  philosophy 
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of  the  totalltariana  who  bellere  there  la  not 
enough  to  go  around.  The  untapped  eom- 
mercUl  airlift  market  la  beyond  Imaglna- 
tton. 

Does  the  public  know  that  intercity  traf- 
fic by  all  types  of  carriers.  Including  prtvata 
passenger  cars  trareling  over  50  miles, 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  more  than  312 
billion  passenger-miles  last  year  and  that 
tLe  steady  increase  of  domestic  trunk  air 
traffic,  which  In  1930  amounted  to  only  85 
million  passenger-miles,  bad  multiplied 
one  hundred  and  flftyfold  by  1952  to  reach 
the  hitherto  unimaginable  peak  of  13  billion 
passenger-miles? 

In  the  next  10  years  it  increased  8  times, 
and  in  2  years  since  1950  it  expanded  orer 
SO  percent.  The  end  is  not  yet — as  long  as 
Americans  are  busily  employed  the  avenues 
of  the  airways  will  continue  to  attain  larger 
and  larger  numbers  of  passengers. 

BOMS    FBOMT   IS    THX    FICVTIMC    rBOMT   IM    TBS 
COLO  WAB 

We  shall  make  an  effective  contribution 
to  the  winning  of  the  cold  war  by  contrib- 
uting our  endeavors  to  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  air  transportation.  We  must  realize 
that  modern  warfare  is  essentially  economic 
because  it  depends  upon  the  utilization  of 
all  the  industrial  and  economic  sUength  of 
which  a  nation  is  capable.  The  cold  war  ts 
fought  on  the  home  front,  in  the  factories, 
in  the  offices,  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  air- 
ways we  use  in  our  daily  Uving.  When  we 
expand  that  iise  we  expand  our  military  po- 
tential. When  we  contract  that  use  we  re- 
duce our  military  potential. 

If  you  seek  the  reason  for  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  air  commerce  during  the  last  20 
years,  you  will  find  it  In  the  economic  fac- 
tors which  have  increased  our  purchasing 
power.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1930.  when  intercity  passenger  air 
traffic  amounted  to  85  million  revenue  pas- 
senger miles,  was  123  million.  Twenty-two 
years  later  in  1952.  our  population  had  grown 
to  157  million,  an  Increase  of  34  million 
people.  This  alone  would  not  have  ac- 
counted for  the  150-fold  expansion  of  air 
passenger  transportation  to  13  billion  rev- 
enue passenger  miles.  It  was  the  increased 
employment  in  the  United  States  and  the 
increased  gross  national  production  which 
accounted  for  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
air  Industry.  In  1930  only  45.4  million  civil- 
ians were  employed.  In  1952  employement 
bad  expanded  to  61.4  million.  Meanwhile, 
gross  national  production  had  increased 
from  $152  blUlon  in  1930.  to  $336  bUlion  in 
1952. 

To  indicate  the  as  yet  untapped  possibili- 
ties of  the  development  of  the  great  na- 
tional resoiu'ce,  the  air  space  above  this  con- 
tinent, it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
of  the  361  airfields  of  the  United  SUtes. 
only  52  were  served  as  of  March  1953  by 
certificated  coach  facilities.  An  increase  of 
the  niimber  of  air  stations  served  by  air 
coach  would  magnify  air  travel  beyond 
imagination.  It  would  create  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  certificated  carriers  wMle  at 
the  same  time  allowing  noncertificated  car- 
riers, who  pioneered  this  field,  to  continue 
to  live  and  prosper. 

The  cold  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  Is 
no  time  in  which  to  permit  the  liquidation 
of  pioneer  air  carriers.  The  more  we  serve 
the  people  by  air  transportation,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  market  for  airplanes  and  for 
all  other  facilities  needed  to  nxake  it  possible 
for  air  nagivatlon  to  expand  efficiently  and 
safely. 

There's  rocxn  for  competition  over  the  con- 
tinent as  well  as  on  the  continent  to  build 
a  strong  civilian  air  arm  as  a  great  asset 
to  both  the  commercial  and  military  might 
Of  our  Nation.  By  telling  that  story  to  the 
American  public  you  will  play  an  essential 
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HDN.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pxNNSTLvama 
IN  THE  $SNATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 


Mr. 


Appendix 


Martin.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 

of  the  Rbcokd  a  very  fine 

published  in  the  Philadelphia 

entitled  "Justice  Is  Done  in  the 

Case." 
being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 


the 

editoria 
Inquirei 
Rosenberg 

There 
was 
as  follows 


Josi  tcz  Is  Dons  m  Roflxmao  Casx 


Slipreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
vinctcated  the  American  system  of  Jus- 
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-to-3   vote,   the  Court  lifted   the 
Execution  given  the  convicted  spies. 
Ethel  Rosenberg,  by  Justice  WU- 
X>ugtas. 

Rc«enbergs  have  paid  the  penalty 
crimes. 

has  ended   in  the   only  way  It 
ended  without  imdermining  re- 
our  system  of  Justice,  and  with- 
putfing  a  premium  on  Intimidation  of 
courts. 
Justice  Douglas  granted  that  last- 
stay,  on  highly  technical  grounds. 
actipn    resulted    In    widespread    public 
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Tuesday,  June  23.  1953 


tie 


the   credit    of  Attorney   General 
that   he  swiftly  petitioned   Chief 
rinstm  to  reconvene  the  entire  8u- 
( lourt   to    rule   on   Douglas'   action. 
Nat  on  will  ever  respect  the  Chief  Jus- 
lis  prompt  response,  which  resulted 
e  ctracM-dinary  session  of  the  Court, 
giving  the  Court's  opinion  yesterday. 
jiistice     Vinson    said     the    question 
the   spies   should   have    been   tried 
Atomic  Energy  Act  was  "not  sub- 
He  added: 
tliink  further  proceedings  to  litigate 
unwarranted.     A     conspiracy     was 
knd  proved  to  violate  the  Espionage 
time.    The  Atomic  Energy  Act  did 
repefa  or  limit  the  Espionage  Act." 

all  this  were  three  Issues,  far  big- 

the  Rosenbergs  or  any  individuals. 

issue  was  whether  wartime  trea- 

to  be  condoned. 

in  tmediate  issue  was  whether  hysteria. 

knd  pressxire  whipped  up  by  Com- 

xinepirators   throughout  the   world 

innmidate  American  Jiwtice. 

range  issue  was  the  fact  that  the 

of  Justice  requires  punishment 

^iUy — quite  as  much  as  U  rightly 

Icted  persons  full  time  and  op- 

to  appeal  decisions  against  them. 

Black  insults  the  Nation  when  he 

udicial  haste  in  the  Rosenberg  case. 

certainly,  does  not  suppmrt  him. 

over  2  years  ago,  on  March  39.  1951, 

convicted  the  couple  of  the  high 

stealing  this  country's  atomic  se- 

handing  them  over  to  the  Russians. 

that  verdict  has  been  appealed 

over.     It  has  gone  through   the 


first 


convl 


J\iry 


ito  en. 


district  and  appellate  court*  several  times; 
and  the  Supreme  Court — before  iU  verdict 
yesterday — had  handed  down  no  leas  than 
six  separate  rulings  on  the  case. 

All  thU  in  addition  to  two  appeals  for 
clemency  to  President  Elsenhower. 

Other  history  connected  with  this  case 
must  not  be  forgotten.  During  the  trial  there 
was  constant  uproar  and  picketing  by  the 
Communists.  Ever  since  Judge  Irving  Kauf- 
man imposed  the  death  sentence — to  "dem- 
onstrate with  finality  that  this  Nation's  se- 
curity must  remain  inviolate" — he  has.  in 
his  own  words,  been  "hounded  and  pounded." 
Even  the  life  of  that  wise  and  courageous 
Jurist  has  been  threatened.  And  from  the 
left  he  has  been  subjected  constantly  to 
the  bitterest  abuse  and  vilification.  Furttier, 
there  has  been  repeated  picketing  of  the 
White  House,  and  the  Reds  have  even  tried 
to  bring  foreign  pressure  to  bear. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  organized  browbeat- 
ing, the  machinery  of  American  Justice 
moved  patiently,  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and 
firmly.  The  campaign  of  hooliganism  was 
not  held  against  the  defendants.  Instead, 
they  were  given  fullest  legal  opportunities. 

But  after  every  court  had  listened.  tiuM 
over,  the  verdict  stood:  Guilty. 

As  the  Supreme  Cotnt  itself  said  in  an- 
other case  only  last  Monday:  "The  people 
of  the  State  are  also  entitled  to  due  procesa 
of  law." 

That  is  why  we  say  the  Supreme  Court 
has  vindicated  American  Justice. 

In  Russia,  in  any  Iron  Curtain  land,  these 
defendants  would  have  been  shot  long  ago. 
In  America  they  have  had  a  fair  trial,  a  fair 
review,  and  repeated  appeals  to  our  highest 
Court.     The  verdict  remains. 

There  will  be  no  compromise  with  treason. 

Justice  has  been  done. 


Letter  of  Synpatky  Fr*E 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSAciriTsrrTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Ambassador  S.  AmJad  All 
extending  sympathy  to  the  victims  of  the 
recent  tragic  tornado  in  Worcester. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto, 
as  follows: 

Embassy  or  Pakistan, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  10.  1953. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kznnxdt. 

United    States   Senate,   Senate   Ogle* 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcax  Sknatob  Kenncot:   The  recent 
havoc  due  to  unprecedented  tornadoes  have 
resulted  in  the  death  of  over  100  p>eople,  and 
inflicted  injuries  on  a  few  thousand.     The 
destruction  in  property  also  must  have  been 
tremendous.    The  visitation  of  such  natural 
calamities  we  are  well  acquainted  with,  be- 
cause novi  and  then  our  people  suffer  from 
such  tragedies.     May  I  extend  my  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  peoples  of  your  State  who 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  near  ones,  and 
also  put  to  a  great  deal  of  hardships. 
Tours  sincerely, 

8.  Amjad  Ali. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TBwnasn 

IN  TBE  HOX78B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
include  the  text  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Col.  D.  Harold  Byrd.  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
at  the  Civil  Air  I^trol  banquet  in  Chey- 
enne. Wye.  on  June  6. 

The  address  follows: 

General  Chidlaw.  General  Beau,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  fellow  members  of  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  most  ol  lu  tonight  have  been  to 
many  similar  ClvU  Air  Patrol  gatherings. 
Each  year  all  of  us  have  invariably  gone 
•way  renewed  in  spirit,  and  determined  more 
than  ever  to  give  our  best  efforts  in  the 
interests  of  ClvU  Air  Patrol  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

General  Chidlaw 's  remarks  to  us  tonight 
can  be  considered  a  challenge.  Tou  know. 
down  in  Texas,  a  challenge  lent  considered 
lightly.  And  I'm  dead  serious  when  I  say 
that  we  In  Civil  Air  Patrol  accept  the  gen- 
eral's challenge  and  assure  him  that  we  do 
not  treat  it  lightly. 

We  in  CAP  realise  that  our  Nation's  se- 
curity Is  seriously  threatened,  as  we  did  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  CAP  was  organized  and 
gained  in  stature  about  the  time  that  Nasi 
U-boat«  were  sinking  our  coastwise  ships 
faster  than  we  could  build  them.  There  was 
a  challenge  that  had  to  be  met,  and  Civil 
Air  Patrol  met  It.  The  results  achieved  from 
CAP  pilots  and  obsorers  flying  over  26  mil- 
lion miles  over  water  were  well  worth  the 
lives  and  effort  expended.  We  were  repaid 
by  the  gratitude  ol  the  crews  of  those  Amer- 
ican tankers  who  bad  the  l>eneflt  of  the  air 
umbrella  furnished  by  the  "puddle  Jumpers" 
of  CAP  members.  In  fact,  many  of  those 
crews  had  refused  to  go  out  again  without 
our  protection. 

For  more  than  6  of  the  past  12  years  we 
have  been  fighting  foreign  wars.  Tet  the 
threat  to  our  survival  continues  unabated. 
In  World  War  II.  the  Allies  outnumbered  the 
Axis  powers  7  to  1.  In  the  present  allne- 
ment  of  powers,  the  NATO  countries  are  out- 
numbered 8  to  3.  The  old  outmoded  military 
concept  of  massed  armies  versus  battleship 
could  easily  lead  to  defeat  in  world  war 
three— or  national  bankruptcy. 

Our  defense  should  be  Isased  on  strength, 
not  on  weakness.  Our  defense  must  take 
full  advantage  of  the  unique  American  talent 
to  produce  and  use  new  and  better  weapons, 
whether  it  be  the  atomic  or  hydrogen  bomb, 
the  ram-Jet  fighter,  the  B-36,  ot  electronically 
controlled  guided  missiles. 

The  Red  air  force  is  the  moet  fearsome 
and  deadly  threat  the  United  States  has  ever 
faced.  Russia  is  rapidly  creating  an  air  fieet 
capable  of  striking  America.  This  striking 
force  is  not  being  built  to  iise  against  Europe 
solely.  Russia  has  plenty  of  new  twln-Jet- 
englne  lumbers  of  the  500-mile-an-hour  class 
on  her  air  bases  in  the  satellite  countries 
of  Central  Europe,  which  can  reach  most  of 
Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Russia's  intercontinental  striking  force, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  long- 
range  bombers  which  can  deliver  an  atomic 
assault  against  the  heart  of  America. 

The  United  States,  not  Europe,  is  the  re«l 
obstacle  to  Russia's  plans  for  world  domina- 
tion. Regardless  of  what  happens  in  Eu- 
rope, or  Korea,  the  Kremlin  leaders  realize 
that  if  they  are  to  win,  if  war  comes.  Amer- 
ica's war  Industry  must  be  destroyed. 


Despite  the  $111.6  Itfllkm  obligated  tat 
militsj^  purposes  since  the  Korean  war 
started,  our  military  structure  today  Is  an 
all-purpoee  oonglcnnerate.  It  reflects  tho 
roles  and  missions  required  of  It  In  the  last 
~two  wars.  It  is  not  designed  to  perform  the 
major  miliary  role  essential  to  our  stirvlval 
In  the  early  stages  of  world  war  three. 

I  believe  I  can  best  point  up  this  critical 
situation  by  calling  yotxr  attention  to  what 
the  retiring  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
General  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  told  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  yesterday. 
General  Vandenberg  urged  the  committee  to 
restore  the  $5  billion  slash  from  the  Air  Force 
budget  which  Defense  Secretary  Charles  B. 
Wilson  has  endorsed.  He  stated  that  con- 
tradictory orders  and  fiscal  policies  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  President's  new 
defense  team.  In  talking  about  the  lack  of 
reserve  air  strength.  General  Vandenberg 
said  "the  United  States  has  a  one-shot  air 
force  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  it 
all  in  the  event  of  an  attack."  "Once 
again."  he  said,  "the  growth  of  American  air 
power  is  threatened  with  start-and-stop 
planning,  and  at  a  time  when  we  face  an 
enemy  who  has  more  modem  Jet  fighters 
than  we  have  and  enough  long-range  bomb- 
ers to  attack  this  country  in  a  sudden  all- 
out  atomic  attack." 

General  Chidlaw.  these  statements  of  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  prove  to  us  in  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol beyond  any  doubt  that  our  national  se- 
curity is  terribly  threatened.  We  know  that 
neither  we  alone — nor  with  all  our  allies — 
can  possibly  hope  to  match  the  Communist 
hordes  in  terms  of  manpower.  We  know  how 
much  a  man's  life  and  human  dignity  is 
worth  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  realise 
that  our  only  hope  of  stopping  aggression  or 
maintaining  a  hope  of  winning  against  mil- 
lions of  communistic  Russians  and  their 
satellites  is  by  creating  and  maintaining 
absolute  and  undeniable  air  supremacy. 

But  the  fact  that  we  in  CAP  realize  that 
we  mtist  have  air  supremacy  is  not  enough. 
We  must  tise  every  means  at  our  disposal  to 
impress  on  otir  entire  population  the  con- 
cept of  s\irvival  by  air  supremacy.  We  must 
take  unified  and  concerted  action  to  stop 
this  bickering  in  Washington  about  how 
much  air  power  this  country  needs  and  how 
much  we  can  afford.  Do  you  remember 
those  soul  stirring  words  of  the  then  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ratbubn, 
at  last  year's  CAP  congressional  dinner,  when 
he  said: 

"I  am  not  In  the  mood  to  be  timid  with 
my  money  or  anybody  else's  money  where 
the  security  of  this  Nation  is  concerned. 

"During  these  world  conditions,  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  for  our  defense  what  it  is  required 
we  must  do.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  my  money  or  my  life.  This  present 
world  crisis  Is  a  grim  reality  and  yet  we 
quibble  about  a  few  hundred  million  or 
a  few  bUllons  of  dollars." 

I  can't  believe  that  any  patriotic  Ameri- 
can is  quibbling  over  taxes  for  the  defense 
of  our  way  of  life.  The  quibbling  is  over 
what  type  and  the  amount  of  defenses  we 
shall  spend  oiu"  money  lor.  I  say  to  you. 
General  Chidlaw.  that  we  in  Civil  Air  Patrol 
will  do  ever3rthlng  in  ova  power  to  insure 
that  not  one  American  boy  will  lay  down 
his  life  because  of  lack  at  one  more  bomber 
or  fighter  plane,  nor  will  one  American 
citizen  be  struck  down  on  the  streets  of  his 
city  because  our  air  defense  was  not  ade- 
quate. If  our  partner,  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  will  tell  us  what  is  required  of  vs. 
there  are  80,000  CAP  members  who  will  pledge 
their  efforts,  their  time,  and  their  money  to 
this  critical  cause.  General  Chidlaw  and 
General  Beau — that  is  otar  pledge  to  you. 
By  the  grace  of  God.  and  with  the  secure 
knowledge  of  complete  mastery  of  the  skies, 
our  Nation  can  then  proceed  with  honor  and 


dignity  In  oar  attempts  to  prevent  world 
war  m.  And  If  world  war  ni  does  oome. 
desfrfte  our  efforts,  we  will  be  so  powerful 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  out- 
come: Complete  and  utter  ruin  for  our 
enemies. 

I  beard  eomethlng  recently  that  made  a 
great  impraaslon  on  me.  The  more  I  repeat 
It  to  myself,  the  better  I  like  it.  So.  in  doa- 
Ing,  I'd  like  to  give  it  to  you  to  think  about, 
and  here  it  la:  Let  us  each  try  to  be  part 
of  the  answer  rather  than  part  of  ttM 
problenx. 

I  thank  yoxi. 


HeariBft  To  Opea  S«oa  «■  Federal  Legit* 
latioB  ProvidiBf  for  H«a£cappod 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    . 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  KxmnsoTa 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Friday,  June  19,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to 
know  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
able  and  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McCow- 
NELLl  will  soon  open  hearings  on  bills 
to  establish  a  Federal  agency  for  handi- 
capped. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  need 
for  this  letrislation,  and  enactment  of 
it  will.  I  am  sure,  be  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  better  efficiency  and  more 
economy  in  the  conduct  of  our  general 
program  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
Today,  with  35  Federal  agencies  each 
having  a  piece  of  that  program,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  us,  in  Congress,  to 
know  what  is  being  done  for  millions  of 
handicapped  people,  or  how  well  or  how 
poorly  it  is  being  done.  We  simply  do 
not  have  the  time  to  trace  down  the  in- 
dividual activities  of  these  35  agencies, 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are 
doing  their  Job  well. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  bill,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  its  phases  are  badly  needed  to- 
day to  make  the  present  Federal-State 
program  for  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  function  more 
smoothly.  I  was,  Indeed,  surprised  to 
learn  that  many  of  our  States,  for  ex- 
ample, in  their  rehabilitation  services, 
frequently  go  broke  between  sessions  of 
their  own  legislatures,  with  the  unhappy 
result  that  unless  some  means  is  found 
to  provide  fimds  for  services  to  handi- 
capped, which  is  the  real  function  of 
these  agencies,  there  will  be  no  services 
during  such  periods.  It  may  be  recalled, 
however,  that  generally,  the  present  law 
provides  that  administrative  services 
shall  be  paid  from  Federal  funds. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  providing  cooperative  en- 
terprises for  handicapped,  as  shown  in 
the  bilL  Today,  we  are  carrying  too 
many  people,  in  my  opinion,  on  public 
assistance,  who  might,  if  given  onwr- 
tunity  and  training,  be  brought  to  » 
condition  whereby  they  could  earn  a 
living,  wholly,  or  in  part.    We  know,  of 
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eourae.  that  some  people  are  so  bMBy 
erlpptod  that,  tf  they  are  to  woric  at  aU. 
they  vin  require  special  conditions  ef 
employment,  and  this,  I  am  sure,  can  be 
well  developed  by  cooperative  enter- 
prises for  handicapped,  and  other  sec- 
tions ol  this  bill.  It  is  better  to  be 
realistic  aboirt  this  matter,  and  if  we 
are  to  appropriate  for  such  services,  to 
lose  «o  more  than  30  to  40  percent.  In- 
stead of  present  grants  which  are 
neither  large  enough  nor  administered 
in  such  fashion  as  to  show  definite  re- 
sults. I  f eeU  as  said,  it  is  preferable  for 
Congress  to  look  at  this  as  a  business 
proposition,  and.  instead  of  appropri- 
ating for  a  purely  100  percent  public  as- 
sistance program,  provide  f\mds  for  one 
in  which  we  will  not  lose  more  than  half 
tl^e  money,  at  most,  in  a  plan  in  which 
we  can  recover  part  of  the  money. 

The  many  distinctive  sections  of  the 
bill— chiefly  designed  to  coordinate  pres- 
ent activities,  commend  themselves  to 
all  thinlring  people,  and  in  view  of  the 
humanitarian  and  economic  aspects  of 
our  Nation's  needs,  today  and  for  many 
years  to  come.  I,  for  one.  believe  that 
if  public  moneys  are  to  be  spent  in  this 
field,  the  flirst  effort  shoiild  and  must  be 
to  get  the  individual  onto  his  feet  so 
he  may  do  something  for  himself,  and 
make  his  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
welfare,  instead  of  being,  through  en- 
forced Idleness,  a  drain  upon  our  re- 
sources. 

I  hope  an  Members  wfll  study  this 
bin  carefully,  and  that  favorable  action 
will  be  made  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 


Death  of  Artku  A.  Brifht,  h. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


or  MASSACHiTsrrrs 
JN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Simday  Herald  of  May  17.  1953, 
expressing  the  keen  sense  of  loss  felt  by 
those  of  us  from  New  England  at  the 
passing  at  an  early  age  of  Arthur  A. 
Bright.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Wx  Loss  A  OxTin 

Artbur  A.  Bright,  Jr..  would  have  been  85 
years  old  todmy.    But  he  died  Thiusday,  and 

New  England  loat  a  giUde. 

Dr.  Bright  was  director  of  research  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  For 
2  years  he  had  been  at  work  on  the  report 
at  the  Committee  of  New  England.  It  was 
a  dedicated  job  (or  him.  and  he  gave  up 
almost  his  existence  to  It.  He  died  just  as 
he  was  within  sight  of  its  completion.  An- 
other month  and  the  projected  20  volumes 
on  the  New  England  economy  would  have 
been  completed.    One  has  been  published. 

There  are  others  who  wlU  carry  on  this 
work  of  helping  New  England  find  the  way 
to  realize  her  destiny.  But  it  Is  hard  to  lose 
this  one  who  promised  so  much  so  young. 
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fwrl^FS  to  0«  Faiar* 


ixTENSION  OF  RSaCABKS 


HON.  BOB  WILSQH 


ZNT3E 


Mr. 


or  cuxrcmmA 
'.  HOUSE  OP  BSPBESENTATXVES 
Tyesdag,  June  23.  1953 


WIIJBON     o<     California.    Mr. 

Speakkr,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opera  ions  is  today  considering  a  reso- 
lution to  reject  Reorganisation  Plan  No. 
8,  which  would  streamline  and  consoli- 
date t  le  various  agencies  of  Government 
that  a  :e  responsible  for  selling  the  Amer- 
ican s;  rstem  to  the  rest  of  the  workL 

Nev  rr  in  our  history  has  America  more 
urgenuy  needed  a  revitalised  public-rela- 
tions program  to  teO.  cnxr  story  positively 
and  CMectively. 

Our  international  public  relations  tn 
practi  :e  are  notoriously  bad.  Despite  our 
generous  gestures,  we  are  despised  by 
many  nations  that  should  be  our  friends. 

Int<lligent  communication  of  our 
ideals  and  ideas,  rather  than  lavish  at- 
tempt J  to  buy  friendships,  wiU  eventual- 
ly  pa;'  off.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8 
seems  to  be  a  sensible  attempt  by  the 
admir  istration  to  improve  the  present 
system  of  communicating  our  true 
thoug  its  and  aspirations  to  the  rest  of 
the  w  )rld  throiigh  various  media. 

A  lemarkably  keen  analysis  of  the 
probkm  and  some  suggested  Improve - 
mentf  appear  in  a  speech  delivered  re- 
cently to  the  Western  Growers  Associa- 
tion b  IT  an  outstanding  exponent  of  good 
pukdic  relations.  Mr.  Don  Belding.  chair- 
man ( f  the  board  of  Foote.  Cone,  k  Beld- 
ing. Mr.  Belding  has  contributed  his 
talent  s  to  the  Government  in  many  ways, 
and  i  urrently  serves  as  chairman  of 
Freed  >ms  Foundation.  Inc. 

I  rioommend  to  my  colleagues  the 
readi]«  of  Mr.  Belding's  speech,  "Four 
Keys  »  Our  Future": 

FoTTB  Kns  TO  Om  Putoxx 

I  wint  to  talk  to  you  today,  not  about 
growls  g  vegetables  and  melons,  but  about 
sometlilng  which  you  have  already  created, 
your  o  m  children,  and  what  Is  going  to  bap- 
pen  tc  them  and  to  their  children  in  the 
future!  and  a  few  things  that  I  think  we  can 
do  to  help  them. 

NowTl  asexime  a  lot  of  pec^le  are  relaxing 
since  tpe  election  because  they  feel  that  the 
vexingT problems  we  have  in  international 
affairs  land  domestic  affairs  will  now  be  ade- 
quately and  quickly  handled,  particularly 
comm\  nl&'oa.    I  don't  think  so. 

But  [  think  we  are  entering  a  second,  and 
let  us  u^)e  final,  phase  in  the  world  conflict 
between  freedom  and  slavery — ^the  autocrat 
rule  v<rEUs  the  r\ile  of  the  republican  peo- 
ple, the  dictatorial  form  of  government  and 
the  frae  enterprise  form  of  government.  In 
other  VOTda.  Biissia  versus  the  United  States. 

Huuutrt  sTAJnuxiw 

And  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  I  would 
like  xm  to  stop  and  appraise  ourselves.  We 
have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for.  We  have 
reache^  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
known  I  to  the  human  race.  In  material 
thlngsjwe  are  supreme  In  all  the  world.  We 
have  7T  percent  of  the  world's  autos,  73  per- 
cent o  the  world's  life  insxirance  policies, 
n  perrent  <tf  all  labor-saving  appliances. 
Think  bf  It. 

And  we  have  spread  this  wealth  more 
evenly  than  any  country  on  the  globe.  Our 
real  ln(  lome  Is  over  t3.500  per  year  per  fami- 


ly. And  so  w«U  is  it  spread  that  70  percent 
of  aU  the  dividends.  Interest  and  rent  goes 
to  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  thao 
$6,000  a  year.        'i<  • 

Rorser  woxld 

Here  we  work  fewer  hoars  and  make  higher 
real  wages  than  tn  any  nation  on  the  globe. 
To  earn  $10  In  real  wages,  the  Russian  worker 
moat  work  60  hours,  and  the  BngHah  worker 
19  hovirs;  here  we  work  8  hoiui. 

We  are  actually  the  hope  of  the  world  by 
the  standards  we  have  set.  But  we  are  the 
envy  of  the  world  also,  and  that  preaanta 
problems  every  day. 

So  many  problems  that  we  Should  st(4> 
and  ask  ourselves  how  can  we  assure  that 
our  children  and  their  children  will  have  the 
advantages  of  liberty  and  freedom  that  we 
have  enjoyed? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  4  keys— 4 
kejrs  to  our  future.  X  wlU  leave  the  moat 
important  to  the  last. 

FnST   KXT— — 0TAlfS    UNI'IID  BXFOBC  TBX  WOBXJ> 

The  first  key  to  our  future  is  that  we  stand 
united  before  Uie  world.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  make  o\ir  own  selfishness  see- 
ondary  and  think  of  ourselves  first  as  Amer- 
icans. When  we  have  fully  accepted  this 
concept,  then  we  can  worry  about  our  other 
minor  grievances. 

Secondary,  now.  must  be  the  conflict  be- 
fore labor  and  management;  rural  versus 
city;  small  business  versiu  big  business;  ml- 
ncvlty  groups  versus  majority  groups;  the 
South  versus  the  North;  the  East  versus  the 
West;  the  poor  versus  the  rich;  the  Demo- 
crats versus  the  RepubUeans.  We  muet 
stand  as  Americans  first,  and  we  must  feel 
the  pride  we  should  enjoy  in  being  Ameri- 
cans.   Then  we  can  grind  our  axes  after  that. 

aKxxicAinaM  Dxnwxo 

Now  to  stand  united  we  must  agree  defi- 
nitely upon  what  the  American  way  oC  life 
Is.  What  we  stand  for.  What  U  it  that  has 
brought  this  country  the  highest  standard 
of  Uving  ever  reached  by  man  and  spread 
that  wealth  more  evenly  than  in  any  civilisa- 
tion?   We  have  such  a  definition. 

Most  of  you  had  a  liberty  bell  doorknob 
hanger  hung  on  yotir  front  door  November  1 
by  a  Cub,  Boy,  or  Explorer  Scout  in  their 
great  get-out-the-vote  campaign,  for  they 
distributed  33  million  of  theee.  On  the  back 
of  this  hanger  was  the  definition  which  has 
been  generally  accepted  by  all  elements  of  our 
people  as  a  workable  definition  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  It  Is  the  judging  guide  of 
aU  the  p  wards  made  at  Freedoms  Foundatkm 
at  Valley  Forge. 


TUMDAMXHTAL  WH.TKf  DT  OOD  IB  FUUNOATTOIff 

This  definition  Is  based  on  a  fundamental 
belief  in  God.  Upon  that  rests  the  constitu- 
tional government  designed  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple and  not  to  rule  them.  U(>on  this  double 
foundation  of  strength  rest  the  political  and 
economic  rights  which  protect  the  dignity 
and  the  freedom  of  the  IndivlduaL  Let  xam 
enumerate  them: 

The  right  to  worship  God  In  our  own  way. 

The  right  to  free  speech  and  press. 

The  right  to  assemble. 

The  right  to  petition  for  grievances. 

The  right  to  privacy  in  otu"  own  home. 

The  right  to  habeas  corpus — which  means 
no  excessive  ball. 

The  right  to  trial  by  jury— which  means 
we  are  innocent  until  we  are  proved  giillty. 

The  right  to  move  about  freely  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  right  to  own  private  property. 

The  right  to  work  in  callings  and  localities 
of  our  choice. 

The  right  to  bargain  with  our  employers 
and  our  employees. 

The  right  to  go  Into  business,  compete,  and 
to  make  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

The  right  to  bargain  for  goods  and  services 
in  a  free  market. 

The  right  to  contract  about  our  affairs. 

The  right  to  vote  in  a  secret  baUot. 
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The  right  to  service  of  government  as  a 
protector  and  a  referee. 

The  right  to  freedom  from  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment regulations  and  control. 

These  are  the  things  we  agree  upon.  This 
is  the  definition  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
With  these  rights  as  our  heritage  we  can  hold 
up  our  heads  proudly  and  say,  "First,  before 
anything,  we  are  Americans." 

COMMUNISTS    8HOT7U>   BX   OUTLAWXD 

Now,  how  can  this  sticklng-togethemess  be 
implemented?  How  can  we  bring  ourselves 
to  be  more  united? 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  treasonable  organization,  and 
we  should  consider  It  as  such.  Why  impose 
the  educational  program  of  treason  on  the 
American  people.'  That's  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  permit  <x>n\munlsm  to  operate  here. 

We  should  purge  the  Government  of  Com- 
munist, 8oclalls^,  and  dishonest  elements. 
This  is  the  time  when  every  phase  of  the 
Government  muct  be  run  by  dedicated  men — 
men  dedicated  to  the  principles  upon  which 
this  country  wat  founded  and  has  grown  to 
preeminence.  Men  who  will  accept  America's 
role  in  world  affairs  without  undermining 
America  as  a  nation. 

KDT7CATIONAL    PROOXAM    ON    WAT    Or    LITX 

We  must  continue  a  full-scale  educational 
program  on  our  way  of  life  and  the  individ- 
ual enterprise  system.  No  matter  how  good 
a  thing  it  is,  it  has  to  be  sold — and  sold 
continuously.  Even  sometintes  when  less  ex- 
perienced men  wiU  think  that  such  selling 
Is  not  necessary. 

Selling  the  American  way  of  life  to  our 
people  is  not  much  different  from  selling  a 
product.    Both  are  a  battle  for  men's  minds. 

On  this  subject.  I  assure  you  that  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  wlU  con- 
tiniie  its  annual  program  of  awarding  those 
who  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
our  way  of  life. 

washinoton's  tixw 

At  Freedoms  Foundation  in  Valley  Forge 
we  have  a  record  of  all  the  writings  and 
sayings  of  George  Washington  during  that 
crucial  encampment  at  the  bottom  point  of 
our  release  from  tyranny  and  our  fight  for 
freedom.  I  was  particularly  Impressed  by 
a  line  in  one  letter  written  March  IS,  1788. 
to  Patrick  Henry: 

"If  we  are  not  free  and  happy.  It  will  be 
owing  to  a  want  of  virtue,  prudence,  and 
management  among  ourselves." 

So  our  first  key  to  the  future  is  that  we 
stand  together  as  Americans. 

SKCONO    KXT — BPXAK    VtXMLT    AND    TWOU 
•nXNOTB 

The  second  key  is  that  we  must  talk 
strength  to  our  enemies  in  the  Kremlin. 
This  means  that  there  must  be  no  letup  in 
oxu  buildup  of  physical  strength. 

History  will  probably  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  nukde  a  terrible  mistake  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  when  they  ordered 
almost  complete  demobUlzation.  No  one  was 
to  blame.  Democrats  or  Republicans.  The 
American  people  demanded  this  demobiliza- 
tion. The  war  was  over.  We  love  peace. 
We  wanted  to  go  back  to  our  firesides.  It 
was  as  simple  as  that. 

Fortunately  the  mistake  was  compensated 
for  by  atomic  progress.  And  so  we  have  not 
been  attacked.  But  we  have  been  humiliated, 
embarrassed  and  bullied.  We  have  watched 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  swallowed  up 
into  the  Communist  maw  and  have  stood 
by  helpless  and  uninclined  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

A  b\illy  bullies  only  those  of  whom  he  is 
not  afraid.  And  the  quickest  way  to  cow  a 
bully  is  to  challenge  him  and  then  pop  him 
on  the  button.  From  then  on  he  Is  a  more 
normal  person. 

CBAIXENGK  AOCXESSION 

I  don't  say  we  should  pop  Rtissla  on  the 
button.     But  I  do  say  we  should  challenge 


her  at  every  turn  and  let  her  know  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  we  are  putting  up  with 
no  more  foolishness,  nor  vtIII  we  see  the  sub- 
jugation and  slavery  of  any  more  people. 

We  can  do  that  when  we  are  ready  to  fight 
if  we  have  to.     We  dare  lust  do  it  before. 

But  when  we  are  ready  to  fight  and  when 
we  have  restored  our  dignity  in  arms,  then  It 
would  be  childlike  to  consider  ourselves  still 
one  of  the  bullied.  We  must  challenge  the 
bully's  power  and  we  must  put  him  in  bis 
place  if  necessary.  Otherwise,  the  street  of 
freedom  will  not  be  a  safe  place  for  our  fam- 
ilies to  live  and  we  will  have  failed  mankind. 

VMT  KS8KNT1AI, 

This  mny  mean  UMT.  But  if  It  does,  so  be 
It.  The  members  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  think  UMT  is  essential. 
So  do  most  patriotic  organizations.  In  the 
long  run  it  Is  cheaper  and  it  assures  our 
youth  of  the  training  neoeesary  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  fight  If  need  be. 

We  should  proceed  at  once  with  the  space 
station  1.075  miles  above  the  earth.  It  is 
not  possible  at  a  cost  of  less  than  S4  billion. 
Prom  this  space  station  we  can  dominate 
the  military  situation  of  the  world.  The 
details  of  this  project  have  been  published. 
You  can  read  them  in  full  In  the  March  22, 
1952.  issue  of  Collier's  magazine. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  "boldly  ven- 
tured is  half  won."  We  must  apply  that 
adage  In  the  future — ^when  we  are  ready  to 
back  up  what  we  boldly  vent\ire. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  invite  war. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  simply  means  that 
we  cow  the  bully.  And  what  man  hasn't 
not"^  that  a  children's  neighborhood  street 
made  urtenable  by  a  bully  becomes  quite  a 
happy  place  to  play  as  soon  as  the  bully  Is 
challenged  and  cowed? 

THnU>    KXT 8XU.    AMCXICA,   AND    PaOPEKLT 

The  third  key  is  that  we  must  sell  America 
abroad  and  not  just  keep  defending  America 
in  our  psychological  warfare  with  commu- 
nism. 

Some  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department,  we  supplied  a  man  whose  func- 
tion was  to  operate  most  of  our  information 
activities  overseas.  After  he  had  been  m 
Washington  for  a  month  I  happened  to  be 
there  and  had  breakfast  with  him. 

I  asked  him  what  was  our  central  selling 
theme  against  communism.  He  said  that 
there  was  none.  It  was  a  hodgepodge.  And 
much  of  It  was  purely  defensive. 

PXACnCAX,  SXLLTNO 

I  have  a  theory  as  to  why  this  condition 
exists,  and  I  think  it  rests  in  leadership. 
Leaders  In  this  effort  have  been  publicists 
or  university  professors  whose  knowledge  of 
practical  selling  of  a  product  or  an  Idea  Is 
almost  nil. 

The  Communists  use  the  selling  approach 
in  every  country  of  the  world.  First  they 
find  out  what  the  wounds  are.  Then  they 
open  them  up.  Then  they  rub  salt  in  them 
until  something  happens.  That  is  why  they 
are  so  often  successful. 

How  can  we  change  to  this  selling  ap- 
proach? 

First,  we  must  put  men  in  command  who 
understand  selling.  Then  by  research  and 
analysis  we  must  find  the  realistic  approach 
to  every  area  and  every  people.  Then  we 
must  apply  the  principle  of  education  and 
salesmanship.  What  sculpturing  is  to  a 
block  of  marble  education  is  to  the  hiunan 
soil.    We  must  apply  that  education. 

We  must  train,  if  only  briefiy,  all  emis- 
saries who  travel  abroad.  Including  tourists. 

rOUETH  KXT XETUXN  TO  BASIC  KEXJCIOUS 

PRINCIPLES 

I  have  left  the  fourth  key  to  the  last.  I 
consider  it  the  most  Important.  It  is  the 
return  to  basic  religioxis  principles  in  our 
attitude  toward  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

Byron  has  aptly  stated,  "He  who  surpasses 
or  subdues  mankind  must  look  down  on  the 
hate  of  those  below."  That  is  human  nature 
in  the  raw. 
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So  upon  what  credo  can  we  base  our  sell- 
ing campaign  against  communism  and  evU 
in  the  world  psychological  bnttle  to  win 
friends  and  Influence  aU  people  to  fight 
freedom's  battle? 

Uf>on  what  platform  can  we  base  a  selling 
story  powerful  enough  to  overcome  and  de- 
feat on  every  front  the  atheistic  and  effective 
creed  of  communism? 

trrwY  or  10  basic  kkugionb 
I  think  tbe  answer  might  be  foimd  in  the 
10  basic  world  religions,  because  religion  is 
tbe  best  antidote  to  atheism.  If  material- 
istic communism  is  defeated,  it  must  be  on 
religious  principles.  But  all  religions  are 
different,  or  so  we  think. 

However,  If  we  could  find  identical  tenets 
in  the  10  basic  world  religions,  we  might  be 
on  the  track  of  a  suitable  platform. 

To  aid  me,  Floyd  H.  Roes,  professor  of 
world  religions  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  agreed  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
search. He  studied  Judaism,  Christianity, 
Sikhlsm,  Taoism,  Islam  (Mohammedanism). 
Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Zoroastrianism. 
Buddhism,  and  Shlntolsm  to  find  the 
dynamic  factors  in  each  that  give  it  such 
great  appeal  to  its  myriad  followers. 

COMFLKTXD    XXSKAKCH 

The  research  is  finished,  and  I  believe  tt 
presents  a  hackground  for  our  psychological 
warfare  that  is  focdproof,  genuine,  honest, 
and  tremendously  powerful.  And  I  believe 
that  from  this  common  understanding  there 
could  be  devised  the  central  selling  theme 
to  contain  communism  psychologically  the 
world  over. 

Here  it  Is  In  a  nutsheU — what  all  religious 
people  believe  in — even  the  people  of  Russia. 

First,  all  people  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  though  each  religion  calls  Him  by  a 
different  name,  and  they  look  to  this  Su- 
preme Being  as  the  ruling  force  now  and 
for  all  eternity. 

The  beliefs  then  separate  themselves  into 
three  tenets  that  indicate  a  state  of  mind, 
and  two  tenets  which  are  positive  action- 
producing  forces. 

BTATX    or    mind 

The  three  state-of-mind  tenets  are: 

1.  Ttie  will  to  forgive. 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  to  be  a  great  and 
good  man,  of  a  great  and  good  nation,  for- 
giveness is  essential.  Only  small,  weak  men 
and  hypocritical  nations  refuse  the  principle 
of  forgiveness. 

We  have  carried  out  this  tenet  to  a  con- 
clxuion  in  our  treatment  of  Japan. 

2.  The  desire  to  be  friends  with  all. 

_^  great  American — Will  Rogers — struck 
the  heart  of  this  feeling  with  the  simple 
statement  which  echoed  around  the  world  in 
a  day,  "I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like." 

3.  Tbe  acknowledgement  of  a  need  for 
peace,  brotherhood,  and  community. 

While  everyone  realizes  that  man  has  not 
yet  reached  that  stage  In  history  when  war 
can  be  forgone,  all  religions  condemn  war 
as  an  ultimate  solution  to  problems  as  do 
all  thinking  military  leaders.  AU  acknowl- 
edge the  need  for  men  to  work  together  for 
each  other's  Interest  and  for  the  interest  of 
the  community,  state,  nation,  and  the  yrorliX. 

We  have  tried  to  help  apply  the  principles 
of  this  tenet  In  our  unqualified  support  of 
the  United  Nations? 

I  beUeve  it  vras  benjamin  Franklin  who 
first  said,  "No  one  ever  won  an  argxmient." 
This  true  phUosophy  is  a  practical  home- 
town manifestation  of  this  universal  tenet. 

action  txnktb 

The  two  positive  tenets: 

1.  The  practice  of  human  love  instead  ot 
human  hate. 

Hate  must  be  an  invention  of  the  devU  to 
sear  the  souls  of  men.  Its  practice  by  Com- 
munists has  reached  the  highest  point  In 
history.  It  is  the  central  theme  of  the  Com- 
munist psychological  warfare  effort.  The 
practice  of  love  is  iU  antidote. 


m 
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We  rejected  this  piinetple  at  Talta  when 
we  sent  ant  I  mllUon  men  to  thetr  death  or 
slarery. 

-  But  when  we  accept  persecuted  people  faito 
our  borders  and  Into  our  cittzenshlp.  we  apply 
this  tenet  In  Its  grandest  style.  We  apply  It 
now  in  Korea  where  America  and  other  na- 
tions give  their  blood  that  others  may  be 
tree. 

a.  The  employment  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you." 

I  have  left  this  untU  last  because  I  feel  It 
Is  the  most  important.  It  could.  In  fact,  pro- 
vide a  single  platform  upon  which  we  could 
stand. 

With  the  practice  ot  the  Oolden  Rule  must 
first  come  a  search  for  understanding  on 
both  sides.  Men  or  nations  who  call  each 
other  names  generally  come  out  all  right 
when  both  get  their  feet  under  the  same 
table.  That  is.  if  they  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  practice  the  Golden  Rule. 

Our  great  oil  companies  have  applied  this 
tenet  in  their  dealings  with  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  mideaat  countries.  Everything  is  on  a 
50-50  ba&ls.  Some  other  interests  operating 
in  that  area  would  fare  better  If  they  fol- 
lowed the  Golden  Rule. 

These  tenets  or  principles  which  are  uni- 
form in  mankind's  religions  weave  a  strong 
platform  for  our  partidpetion  in  the  battle 
for  men's  minds.  They  deOne  our  purpose 
In  words  the  universal  mind  will  understand. 
They  provide  us  with  a  guided  missile  for 
psychological  warfare  far  more  powerful  than 
the  atomic  bomb. 

They  give  us  a  major  premise  upon  which 
to  rest  our  Intentions  to  the  world.  fOr  for- 
tunately they  do  now  express  th*  will  of 
America. 


So  the  four  keys  to  our  future: 

1.  To  stand  united  before  the  world. 

3.  To  speak  firmly  from  strength  to  the 
enemies  of  human  freedom. 

S.  To  sell  America  and  human  ft-eedom 
•broad  and  not  take  a  defense  position. 

4.  To  base  our  conduct  and  ots*  psycho- 
logical battles  both  at  home  and  abroad  on 
the  basic  tenents  of  the  world's  10  religions 
and  particxilarly  upon  the  Oolden  Rule. 

Is  this  a  dream  of  Utopia? 

I  think  not.  It  Is  practically  a  mintmym 
guaranty  for  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 


H.R.4t23 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MOMTAM A 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  19ii 

Mr.  jyEWART.  liir.  Speaker,  the 
CoNCAKSSzoNAL  Rjccoso  foT  yesterday — 
Juiie  22 — contains  a  statement  Ly  Mr. 
Gordon  McOowan.  of  Highwood.  Mont., 
with  reference  to  H.  R.  4023.  the  Uni- 
form Federal  Grazing  Lands  Act.  and 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  McGowan  appeared 
at  hearings  as  a  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts.  This  is  not  true,  and  the 
record  shows  that  Mr.  McCrowan  did 
not  claim  to  be  representing  that  organ- 
ization. 

A  few  dajrs  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
.Mr.  Orr  Garber.  vice  president  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  McGowan  was  not  author- 
ized to  appear  for  the  national  associa- 


tion and  that  the  national  association 
has  not  taken  a  position  on  H.  R.  4023. 
Mr.  Qarber  also  wrote  that  he  knows  of 
supervisor  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
is  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  advises 
the  bill  circulated  in  Wyoming  in 
iffort  to  arouse  opposition  was  not 

copy  of  H.  R.  4023. 

nclude  with  my  remarks  an  article 

the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press  which 

further  clarify  the  attitude  of  the 

conservation  district  associations: 
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Stand  on  H.  B.  4033  vr  Soil  Disraicr 
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Garber.  Big  Horn,  today  took  issue 
statements  claiming  the  Wyoming  and 
national  soil  district  associations  oppose 
bUl  4033.  the  uniform  Federal  grazing 
bill,  introduced  by  Congressman 
of  Montana, 
ber  is  a  director  at  the  Wyoming  State 
of  Sou  Conservation  Districts 
^airman  of  the  public  lands  committee, 
associations  do  not  enter  into  argu- 
for  or  against  legislation  of  a  contro- 
versihl  nature.  Garber  said,  and  cited  a  letter 
by  1^.  A.  WUliams.  Jr..  of  SanU  Fe,  N.  Mez.. 
of  the  national  association  public 
land^  committee,  under  date  ot  May  1,  which 
state  i: 

Concerning  H.  R.  4023.  the  National  Asso- 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  at  the 
convention.    Cleveland.    Ohio.    In 
1953,  passed  a  resolution  that  they 
not    enter    into    arguments    for    cm: 
legislation  of  a  controversial  nature. 
is  my  thinking,  we  as  soil  conservation 
supefviscMTS  should  encourage  greater 
tl|clpation  of  ranchers  and  the  livestock 
in  our  coordinated  land  use  pro- 
If  any  person  or  organization,  inter- 
in  public  lands  and  their  development 
fetter  production,  will  study  this  pro- 
and  consider  the  public  land  admin- 
agencies  commitment  to  the  NA5CD 
form    of    statements    of   policy,    I 
they  will  find  by  cooperating  in  this 
of  program  that  they  will  have  the  an- 
te their  problems  and  tenure  which  is 
to  encourage  individuals  to  Im- 
public  lands,  helping  themselves  today 
in  the  futiu-e,"  said  Williams, 
ber  said,  "It  has  been  called  to  the  at- 
of  the  State  association  that  without 
unauthorized  sources  have  stated 
the  national  association  was  opposed  to 
bill  4033. 

this  misleading  incident,  John  C. 

GreybuU.  president  of  the  State  as- 

of  soil  district  supervisors,  and  Orr 

Big  Horn,  director  of  the  association 

^halrman  of  the  public  lands  committee, 

made  arrangements  to  have   the  bill 

in  the  Sheridan  Press  as  an  adver- 
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to  In  accordance  with  our  policy  of 
development  and  self -govern- 
so  that  the  people  can  have  the  oppor- 
to  read  the  bill  and  determine  for 
them^lves  its  merits  or  fallacies.     And  we 
that  in  the  spirit  of  representative  gov- 
they  will  take  time  to  notify  their 
ves  and  Senators  In  Congress  of 
opinion."  said  Garber. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLOBASO 

IN  |rHB  HOUSK  OP  RBPRCSBNTATIVBS 
Tuesdav,  June  23.  1953 

Mii     ROGERS    of    Colorado.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  unanimous  conMOt^  I 


insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd 
an  excellent  editorial  that  appeared  In 
the  Denver  Post  in  Denver.  Colo.. 
Wednesday.  June  17,  1953.  The  edito- 
rial is  as  follows: 

A  Casz  or  Jims 

The  Reclamation  Bureau  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing quite  a  kicking  around  from  the  new 
Republican  administration,  and.  in  case  the 
big  boys  in  Washington  are  interested,  we 
wiU  add  that  the  reclamation  States  don't 
like  it^-even  a  Uttle  bit. 

The  Republicans  began  unpacking  their 
suitcases  in  the  National  Capital  6  months 
ago.  but  we  still  do  not  have  a  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation.  Meanwhile,  the  headless 
Reclamation  Bureau  is  taking  some  severe 
cuts  in  funds.  Several  himdred  employeea 
are  being  laid  off.    Morale  la  low. 

Most  disturbing  of  all.  however,  are  per- 
sistent rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
•dminUtratlon  U  getting  ready  to  cut  back 
or  refuse  to  ezpand  the  electric-power  busi- 
ness of  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 

Most  of  the  reclamation  projects  whleh 
could  be  financed  without  selling  power  as  a 
byproduct  were  built  years  ago.  Today 
water  for  thirsty  western  acres  depends  to 
a  large  eztent  on  electric-power  revenues 
from  generators  bviUt  at  reclamation  dams. 

There  have  been  rumors — nothing  more 
than  rumors,  to  be  sure — that  the  new  ad- 
ministration will  sell  less  power  in  the 
future  at  firm  power  rates  and  more  power 
at  cheap  "dvunp"  rates  to  private  utilities. 

We  in  the  West  know  that  if  that  should 
be  done  some  of  our  reclamation  projects 
could  never  pay  for  themselves  within  pre- 
scribed time  nmlts.  Their  earning  power 
would  be  reduced. 

Instead  of  being  self-llquldatlng.  they 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers who  advanced  money  for  construe* 
tlon  costs. 

Those  rumors  are  disturbing.  We  knOV 
that  If  existing  projects  do  not  pay  off  as 
promised  it  will  be  Increasingly  difleult  to 
get  new  projects  approved  In  the  future. 
Any  restriction  on  the  earning  power  of  rec- 
lamation dams  would  hurt  the  chances  (or 
building  the  upper  Colorado  storage  project, 
for  example. 

Perhaps  the  West  Is  fooUsh  for  getting 
worried  about  imveriOed  reports.  But  we 
believe  it  is  very  foolish  for  the  new  admin- 
istration to  go  6  months  without  a  Reclama- 
tion Commissioner  and  to  aUow  such  rumon 
to  get  tarted  and  go  unchallenged  If  they 
are.  indeed,  without  foundation. 

The  time  has  come,  we  believe,  for  the 
Washington  administration  to  tell  the  West 
quite  frankly  what  its  plans  for  reclamation 
are.  It  should  spell  out  what  its  reclama- 
tion and  power  policies  are  to  be.  It  may 
be  that  too  many  people  are  becoming 
alarmed  unnecessarily.  An  explanation  at 
this  time  would  be  very  much  in  order. 


Tihmtt  Paid  to  Moasiffoor  TiM»  •£ 
CzechosloTakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnt  OB 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVK8 

Monday.  June  1. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccobb.  I 
herewith  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  East  St.  Louis  (HI.)  Mes- 
senger of  June  12. 1953.  entiU^  "Tribute 
Paid  to  M(Misignor  Tiso,  of  Caecho- 
slovakia": 
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TtoMorm  Paid  to  Mowsxomob  Tno,  or 

CzaCHOSLOVAKIA 


Clxvklako. — ^TVlbute  was  paid  to 
Josef  Tlso,  onetime  President  of  Slovakia. 
at  a  meeting  here  commemorating  the  sev- 
enth anniversary  of  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Chechoslovakian  Communist  regime 
In  1947. 

Principal  speaker  was  Mattis  Cernak.  who 
was  Minister  of  education  In  the  Slovak  Gov- 
ernment under  Monsignor  Tiso.  and  who 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Reds  for  3  years.  Mr. 
Cmiak  told  the  audience  of  Slovak-Amer- 
icana that  Slovakia  wiU  be  free  again  some- 
day and  that  the  spirit  of  Monsignor  Tiso 
has  enkindled  an  Intense  widespread,  well- 
organized  opposition  to  communism  In  the 
country. 

FATTB  snoira 

"The  faith  of  the  people  remains  strong," 
Mr.  Cernak  said,  "and  their  morale  Is  high 
despite  the  many  sufferings  they  are  forced 
to  endure." 

He  spoke  at  a  breakfast  meeting  which 
followed  a  solemn  maas  offered  In  St.  Bene- 
dlctls  Chtireh  by  Abbot  Theodore  J.  Kojls, 
O.  8.  B..  at  St.  Andrew's  Abbey  here. 

mrcH  MisxjinuouTAMOiico 
There  has  been  much  misunderstanding 
about  Monsignor  Tiso's  place  in  history  and 
his  role  in  events  prior  to  World  War  H, 
Mr.  Omak  declared.  He  recalled  that  the 
pact  signed  In  Plttaburgh.  Pa.,  In  1918  by 
Thomas  Maaaryk.  first  provisional  President 
of  Caechoslovakla,  provided  that  Slovakia 
and  other  nations  within  the  then  new 
Czechoslovaklan  state  were  to  have  self- 
government. 

Mr.  Cernak  said  Slvoakia  did  not  have  a 
govMument  untU  December  1S>38,  when  the 
people  elected  a  parliament  and  choee  Father 
Tlso  as  the  first  Premier  of  the  new  Republic 

ujjuMotno  TO  acauir 

The  following  year.  Mr.  Cernak  aald,  Mon- 
signor Tiso  was  summoned  to  Berlin  by  Adolf 
Hitler  and  asked  by  the  German  leader  to 
declare  the  independence  of  Slovakia.  Mr. 
Cernak  said  that  the  monsignor  told  Hitler 
that  he  had  no  power  to  do  such  a  thing  and 
the  decision  rested  with  the  i>eople  of  Slo- 
vakia. Mr.  Cernak  said  that  the  gist  of  the 
conversations  between  Monsignor  Tiso  and 
Hitler  was  relayed  to  the  Slovak  Parliament. 
It  was  the  Parliament,  and  not  Monsignor 
Tlso,  which  declared  the  country's  inde- 
pendence, Mr.  Cernak  said.  Father  Tlso  was 
elected  President  in  October  1939. 

During  the  6  years  of  its  Independence 
under  the  presidency  of  Monsignor  Tlso.  Mr. 
Cernak  said  Slovakia  experienced  a  golden 
age  in  literatxire  and  other  fields.  He  said 
the  president  succeeded  in  setting  up  a 
Christian  democracy  patterned  after  the 
teachings  In  the  social  encyclicals  of  Pope 
Leo  xm  and  Pope  Plus  XL  There  was  great 
progress  in  education,  economics,  indtistry, 
health,  and  welfare,  the  speaker  declared. 

BXmSXD    MOSCOW 

Mr.  Cernak  said  that  Monsignor  Tlso  eould 
have  continued  as  president  of  the  Slovak 
Free  State  when  the  Communists  came  to 
power  in  Czechoslovakia,  If  he  had  accepted 
Moscow's  terms.  He  refused  to  do  so  and 
pointed  out  that  the  deep  Christian  faith  of 
Slovakia,  which  is  80  percent  Catholic,  would 
not  permit  cooperation  with  atheistic  com- 
munism. 

Monsignor  Tiso's  opposition  to  commu- 
nism led  to  his  arrest  and  his  death  on  the 
gaUows  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists  In 
1947,  Mr.  Cernak  said.  He  added  that  the 
-monsignor  "died  a  martyr  for  freedom  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  the  ballot,  and  he 
died  with  the  same  prayer  on  his  lips  which 
Oiu:  Lord  uttered  on  the  Cross  at  Calvary, 

^.Tather.   forgive  them  for   they   know  not 

-;  what  they  do." 
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(WAX  XMFuaomD 

Mr.  Cernak  said  although  he  was  in^vla- 
oned  at  the  same  time  Monsignor  Tlso  was 
held,  he  was  not  aUowed  to  talk  or  com- 
mtmlcate  with  the  priest.  Upon  his  release, 
Mr.  Cernak  said,  he  ewaped  to  Munich. 
where  he  began  pubUcatlon  of  Slovak  bul- 
letins dealing  with  the  resistance  movement 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Cernak  said  there  are  two  big  reasons 
why  the  resistance  movement  in  Slovakia 
will  succeed — because  the  people  despise  the 
Communists  for  taking  their  bishops  and 
priests  from  them  and  curtailing  their  free- 
dom of  worship,  and  because  the  Reds  have 
denied  the  people  the  right  of  free  elections. 

BISHOPS  IN  FSISON 

Nine  Msbops  have  been  silenced  by  the 
Communists  in  Slovakia — 6  are  In  prison 
and  4  are  under  house  arrest.  Mr.  Cernak 
said. 

"The  opposition  to  oommimism  Is  growing 
more  intense  and  widespread  each  day,"  iMr. 
Cernak  said.  "It  Is  weU  organised.  The 
people  of  Slovakia  will  never  forget  Mon- 
signor Tiso.  whom  they  regard  as  a  martyr 
to  the  ca\ise  of  Christ's  teachings.  This  is 
a  magnlficlent  evidence  of  the  sterling  faith 
of  the  Slovak  people." 


Baskets  Sktftt  to 

Skews 


Cats,  Sonrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  msHiHsiin 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  HEPRBSENTATIVn 

Mondmy.  June  21. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MississippL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

BusuiMS  SBtrra  to  Taairr  Cdtb,  8cmf«r 
Saows 

New  TOBX.— In  tlM  past  3  yean  there  has 
been  a  considerable  shift  in  of^nlon  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  toward  lower  tariffs, 
a  new  stirvey  by  Standard  Factors  Corp.  in- 
dicates. 

A  survey  made  2  years  ago  by  the  financing 
company  revealed  that  most  manufacturers 
were  imfavorably  dispoaed  toward  lowering 
tariffs  to  bridge  the  dollar  gap.  Today  manu- 
facturers, including  even  those  facing  for- 
eign competition,  want  lower  tariffs,  accord- 
ing to  Theodore  H.  SUbert,  president  of 
Standard  Factors. 

Of  the  26  managemwits  queried  in  the 
survey.  25  are  manufacturers  with  combined 
annual  sales  in  1952  of  $292  million,  and  1 
Is  a  retail  department  store  chain,  with 
branches  In  this  ooxintry  and  Latin  America. 

axASOws  voa  shxr 
Two  reasons  were  offered  by  most  manu- 
facturers for  this  shift  in  sentiment,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  SUbert. 

1.  America,  now  the  greatest  market  and 
the  greatest  creditor  Nation  in  the  world, 
must  be  available  for  the  world  to  sell. 

2.  Manufacturers  feel  today  that  this 
country  mtist  mesh  the  European  and  Jap- 
aneee  business  economy  with  its  own  busi- 
ness economy,  so  that  trade  with  Russia  and 
Its  satellite  nations  does  not  seem  so  Impor- 
tant to  Europeans  and  Japanese. 

The  26  managements  in  the  survey  eom- 
hined  to  recommend  a  fourfold  program  for 
tariff  reductions: 

1.  A  jrtanned  program  of  gradually  lower- 
ing tariffs  on  manufactured  goods— nay  over 
two  decades — ^in  order  to  lower  them  to  the 
ground. 

a.  A  planned  program  of  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion over  the  same  period,  for  planU  whose 


American  markets  are  taken  by  for^gn  prod- 
ucts. Thia.  said  -Mr.'  SUbert.  Is  not  contem- 
plated as  a  permanent  feature  but  as  a  tran- 
sition aid  to  help  such  industries  to  shift  to 
other  fields. 

DIBPI,ACCD    INOTTSraiBS    STTBSmT 

3.  A  permanent  program  of  Federal  sub- 
sidles  for  some  displaced  industries  which 
xnust  be  retained  for  national -sectirlty  rea- 
sons. "There  was  an  adamant  expression  of 
opinion."  said  Mr.  SUbert.  "that  some  indus- 
tries, some  know-how.  some  skills,  must  be 
retained  In  this  country,  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  since  national  security  was  Involved." 

4.  "Finally."  concludes  Mr.  Silbert's  re- 
port, "most  of  the  manufacturers  urged  an 
expanding  American  economy  coupled  with 
decreased  interest  rates  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  sales.  They  also  wanted  inaugura- 
tion or  enlargement  of  Installment  sales 
methods  and  other  consumer-credit  plans  in 
foreign  countries  which  do  not  have  them. 
This  would  enable  consumers  there  to  absorb 
greater  portions  of  their  own  production  and 
resources." 

WhUe  most  of  the  managements  queried 
were  doubtful  whether  such  a  four-point 
program  would  "close  the  dollar  gap."  they 
agreed,  said  Mr.  SUbert,  that  such  a  program 
would  tend  to  make  a  more  stable  world — 
at  least  among  thoae  nations  Interested  in 
peaceful  trade  per  se. 

Mr.  SUbert's  company  deals  In  accounts 
receivable  financing,  with  current  volume  at 
'an  annual  rate  of  $125  milUon. 


Editorials  Deaomcc  Stob  k  tlie  Back  at 
WiscoBsia  R^ablkaa  Coaveatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  wiscx>NBnf 
IN  THS  SENATE  OF  TBX  17NITBD  STATVa 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  tidal  wave  of  reaction  against  the 
stab  in  the  back  engineered  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  Republican  convention  by 
a  tiny  minority  of  articulate  individuals 
who  would  like  to  turn  the  clock  of 
American  and  world  history  back  several 
centuries. 

Those  who  engineered  the  stab  in  the 
back  have  now  been  appalled,  however, 
by  this  tidal  wave  of  angry  reaction 
against  that  dastardly  deed. 

I  have  in  my  hand  editorials  published 
In  various  newspaper?  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  With  these 
newspapers  I  have  agreed  or  disagreed — 
sometimes  very  strongly — on  various 
other  issues;  but  we  definitiely  agree  on 
this  issue. 

The  th«ne  of  these  editorials  is  that 
the  action  taken  was  not  merely  an  at- 
tack agsdnst  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  but  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  policies  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
and  is  supporting. 

Prom  several  of  these  editorials  cer- 
tain references  have  been  deleted  be- 
cause they  pertain  to  particular  person- 
alities. I.  for  one.  have  tried  to  elevate 
this  debate  and  keep  it  on  issues  and 
away  from  individuals. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  the  text  of  these 
editorials  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  ttie  Rkcoro. 
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Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to 'be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Waahlngton  Poat  of  June  22. 1063] 
CMMraa  nr  WncoxsDf 

Senator  Wiijrr  has  good  reaaon  to  de- 
nounce tlie  resolution  recently  paased  by  the 
Republican  convention  at  Madison,  Wls^ 
censuring  him  for  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Bricker  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. When  the  Senator  addressed  the  con- 
vention, nothing  was  said  to  him  about  any 
leaolution  of  censure.  As  he  spoke  on  an- 
other subject — imploring  his  feUow  Republi- 
cans to  support  the  President — there  Is 
ground  for  suspicion  that  the  resolution  was 
an  indirect  potshot  at  the  administration. 
In  any  event,  it  was  passed  without  giving 
Ifr.  Wnxr  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
point  of  view  on  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment. •  •  • 

Despite  this  Isolationist  heckling.  Senator 
WQ.KT  has  taken  a  courageoiis  stand  in  sup- 
port of  free-world  cooperation.  As  chainnan 
(rf  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
be  has  been  more  concerned  with  holding  the 
tree  wcx'ld  together  than  with  any  benighted 
carping  in  his  home  State.  And  as  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Bricker  amendment,  it  is 
only  the  patriotic  reaction  of  a  responsible 
legislator  who  Is  unwilling  to  see  the  United 
States  Oovemment  deprived  of  powers  that 
•very  other  nation  exercises.  We  think  he  is 
to  be  highly  commended  for  bis  mature  judg- 
ment in  these  matters,  and  It  is  up  to  the 
mon  enlightened  Republicans  in  Wisconsin 
to  recognise  his  good  work. 

[Prom  the  Capital  Times  of  June  17,  1953] 
SxMAToa  WiLKT  MxAsmxs  Up  to  Bjs 

RXSPONSIBIUraES 

The  Capital  Times  has  disagreed  often 
with  Senator  Alcxanseb  Wilzt  in  the  past, 
but  we  take  off  our  hat  to  him  for  the  forth- 
right way  he  Is  standing  with  President 
Eisenhower  against  the  attempts  of  the  iso- 
lationist crowd  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin  to  wreck  the 
President's  foreign  policy  and  break  up  the 
.western  alliance  against  communism. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  politician  to  face  the 
abuse  that  Senator  Wiltt  faced  at  the  Wis- 
consin Republican  convention  here  last 
weekend.  •  •  • 

After  he  had  left  the  convention,  it  passed 
•  reaolution  censuring  him  for  his  stand 
•gainst  the  Bricker  amendment  which  seeks 
to  limit  the  President  In  his  traditional  con- 
stitutional authority  to  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  resolution  was  not  only  a  repudia- 
tion of  Senator  Wnorr,  but  a  repudiation  of 
the  President  as  well. 

We  are  glmd  to  see  that  Senator  Wn.xT  is 
Ignoring  the  braaen  denuuid  made  in  the  res- 
olution that  he  reverse  his  position  and  sup- 
port the  Bricker  amendment.  The  Senator 
took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Monday  with 
three  Democratic  Senators  to  carry  on  the 
fight  against  the  attempt  of  Bkickzb  and 
other  Isolationists  to  amend  the  Constitution 
In  such  a  way  that  the  President's  hands 
would  be  tied  in  his  efforts  to  build  the  west- 
ern alliance  against  communism. 

He  rightfully  called  the  action  of  the  Re- 
publican convention  a  "stiletto  attack." 
pointing  out  that  it  was  taken  after  he  had 
left  and  had  no  opportunity  to  reply  to  the 
attack  made  upon  him. 

Senator  Wilkt  has  shown  statesmanlike 
qualities  in  his  fight  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  aware 
that  the  old  Isolationist  crowd,  which  domi- 
nates the  Wisconsin  Republican  Party,  is 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Conununists. 
He  Joined  In  the  minority  report  which 
points  out  that  if  the  Bricker  amendment 
w«'e  in  effect  now  it  would  make  virtually 
Impossible  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice 
agreement  in 


We 

measuHng 
Itles  le 
Foreign 


09  glad  to  see  that  Senator  Wn.xT  Is 
up  to  the  Important  responslbll- 
carriee  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Relations  Committee. 


(;  *toai  the  Madison  Capital  Times] 

Wbo'sI  Diblotai.   Now? — Who's   OivniG 
TO  CoaociTinsTB? 


Thee 


insults  were  not  directed  at  Senator 
Wn.xT  alone.  They  were  directed  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  Is  today 
lei  kder  of  the  forces  against  communism, 
treatment  accorded  the  man  who  spoke 
President  at  the  convention  was  such 
might  expect  to  see  at  a  Communist 
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was  no  question  about  what  they 

lKX>ing.     Senator   Wilzt   outlined   the 

tion's  foreign  policy  for  meeting 

of  world  commiinism.    He  called 

sitoport  of  the  President  to  carry  out 

pf'ogram. 

President."  be  said.  "Is  a  great  leader. 

consecrated  man.     He   is  our 

can  leader.      Let  us  not  fail  him." 

delegatec  booed — ^Just  as  the  name  of 

of  the  United  States  is  booed 

Coibmunist  rallies  throughout  the  world. 

would  be  bard  to  find  an  incident  that 

afford  greater  comfort  to  the  men  of 

gremlin    against    whom    the    President 

aave  a  free  hand  to  maneuver  in  the 

struggle  for   world   dominance.     Of 

the  Communists  are  for  the  Bricker 

They  know  It  will  bind  the 

of  the  President,  as  the  President  has 

wiU.    The  fearful  thing  Is  that  Wls- 

Republicans  want  to  do  the   same 


action  of  the  1953  Republican  con- 
and  its  treatment  of  Senator  Wnxr 
't  have  pleased  the  Communists  more 
Malenkov  himself  had  been  running  the 
convei  ition.  It  served  the  cause  of  commu- 
nism :  ar  more  effectively  than  the  C<Hnmu- 
nists  themselves  can  serve  it. 
Wh4's  disloyal  now? 

[Pron^  the  Milwaiikee  Journal  of  June   19, 
19531 

Wn,KT  AaxAO  or  Statx  OOP 

Wh^t  do  the  leaders  of  Wisconsin  Republl- 
canlsx  I  have  against  Ai^zxANDnt  Whjet? 

He  ihould  be  their  shining  star.  Be  Is 
their  iienior  Senator.  Their  party  sent  him 
to  Wai  hlngton  three  times.  He  is  the  fourth 
rankli  g  Republican  in  the  Senate.  As  chair- 
man c  r  Foreign  Relations,  he  holds  the  high- 
est ecmmlttee  post  any  Wisconsin  Senator 
has  eier  attained.  He  is  Senate  spokesman 
for  th< !  Elsenhower  administration  on  foreign 
policy 

He  las  always  been  a  Republican,  and  a 
working  one.  •  •  *  He  talks  Republican  and 
votes  Republican.  He  has  worked  hard  in 
the  interests  of  Wisconsin  agriciilture  and 
industry.  If  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  so 
impon  ant  to  Wisconsin,  is  bull .  -7lth  Amer- 
ican ( artlclpation.  Wn.rr  can  claim  much 
credit  for  it. 

Yet  this  affable,  well-meaning,  and  oon- 
scientl  ous  man  from  Chippewa  Palls  is  al- 
most t  nathema  to  the  Wisconsin  Republican 
organisation.  Its  leaders  belittle  him.  crit- 
icize tim.  and.  as  in  convention  at  Madison 
last  w<  ekend,  censure  him  publicly.     Why? 

Thei  e  are  numerous  reasons. 

Flrsi .  WiLXT — in  State  politics — acts  inde- 
pendently in  a  way  that  enrages  the  organ- 
izatioi  crowd.  He  has  never  asked  much 
help  o '  advice  fr(»n  its  leaders  and  he  won't 
take  oi  ders  from  them.  He  has  in  him  some 
of  the  spirit  that  kept  Walter  Ooodland  and 
Oscar  Rennebohm  and  Fred  Zimmerman 
from  becoming  spineless  stooges  of  the 
cynlca.  machine  •    •   •. 

Thei  I,  in  the  late  years  when  the  IVuman 
admin  stration  was  trying  to  cope  with  the 
menao  i  of  Soviet  Russia,  Wilst  put  the  In- 


terests of  country  ahead  of  what  Wisconsin 
OOP  leaders  conceived  to  be  the  interests 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Wilxt  switched 
from  Isolationism  to  the  internationalism  of 
the  late  Senator  Vandenberg.  of  Michigan. 
When  Vandenberg  died.  Wilxt  succeeded 
him  as  the  internationaltst  and  bipartisan 
leader  of  the  OOP  forces  in  Congress.  His 
course  has  infuriated  isolationist  elements 
of  Wisconsin  Republicanism. 

It  is  ironic,  indeed,  that  Vandenberg's 
earlier  conversion  won  him  national  recogni- 
tion and  widespread  Republican  acclaim 
whereas  Wilxt,  whose  coiirse  was  identical, 
is  repudiated  by  the  Republican  leadership 
of  his  own  State. 

Since  January.  Wn.ET  has  given  complete 
allegiance  to  the  first  Republican  administra- 
tion in  30  years.  Be  is  fighting  for  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  Eisenhower  program  at 
every  opportunity.  •   •   • 

The  Journal  did  not  support  Benntar  Wilbt 
for  election  In  1938.  It  oppoeed  his  re- 
election in  1944  and  1960.  We  would  not 
now  deny  his  shortcomings.  But  It  is  not 
these  shortcomings  that  concern  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  Wisconsin.  Its  leaders  are 
f urloxis  because  Wilkt  refuses  to  follow  their 
dictates,  because  he  is  courageously  loyal  to 
President  Elsenhower  and  because  he  thinks 
it  would  be  catastrophic  for  the  United  States 
to  try  to  exist  alone,  and  friendless,  in  this 
hostile  world. 

A  thoughtful  Republican,  watching  the 
Wisconsin  GOP  leaders  plunge  the  "stiletto" 
into  Senator  Wn.i:T  at  Madison,  said:  "The 
trouble  is  that  Wii.it  is  far  out  ahead  of 
this  whole  crowd.  Some  time  Wisconsin 
Hepublicans  will  realise  it  and  will  b« 
ashamed  of  this  day." 

(From  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  of  Jxine  16, 
1953] 

CsHstras  Orvas  Smttb  an  Issttb 

Republicans  acted  a  little  like  sheep  In 
the  cloeing  minutes  of  their  State  conven- 
tion at  Madison  last  weekend. 

But  some  didn't  know  which  way  to  run, 
judging  by  the  half  yes  and  half  no  voice 
vote  censuring  Senator  ALSXAifosa  Wilst  for 
backing  up  President  Eisenhower. 

•  •  •  •  • 
How  stringently  do  we  want  to  tie  tbe 

President's  and  the  Secretary  of  State's 
hands  in  negotiating  with  other  powers? 

Besides,  is  it  the  province  of  the  party  to 
condemn  a  Senator  every  time  he  happens 
to  hold  another  viewpoint?  The  Republican 
convention  resolution  was  a  sorry  spectacle 
which  will  diminish  neither  the  stature  nor 
the  prestige  of  Senator  Wiurr,  but  only  re- 
fiects  on  those  who  were  party  to  it  for 
cheap  political  purpose. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Racine  delegation  might  have  made  a 

thorough  job  of  it  by  including  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  censure — or  better  still, 
drawing  up  a  companion  resolution  against 
Ike.  This  wotild  have  made  things  clear 
beyond  doubt. 

Clear  enough,  however,  is  the  sorry  as- 
pects of  the  whole  maneuver. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June 

19.  1953] 

Ok  Sshatob  Wokt's  Bxhalv 

Senator  Wn.rr,  of  Wisconsin,  has  good 
cause  to  hit  back  at  the  resolution  of  cen- 
sure steamrollered  through  the  OOP  State 
convention  in  Wisconsin.  The  censure  was 
based  on  Senator  Wojct's  opposition  to  th* 
Bricker  amendment  to  hobble  the  President's 
authority  to  conduct  foreign  relations. 

Since  President  Elsenhower.  Secretary 
Dulles,  and  Attorney  General  Brownell  all 
are  opposed  to  the  Bricker  amendment,  the 
Wisconsin  OOP  voted  to  censwe  them,  too. 

Why  didn't  the  •  •  •  dominated  conven- 
tion have  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  mention 
Elsenhower  and  his  Cabinet  oOlcers  by  name? 
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When  IS  somebody  srotmd  the  White  House 
going  to  speak  up  and  say  an  appreciative 
word  for  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Forelgia 
Rtiatlons  Committee?  He  Is  taking  a  lot  of 
abuse  on  the  White  House's  bebalf . 

iFnm  the  Oconto  County   (Wla.)    Tlmes- 
V  Herald  oi  June  18.  1953] 

A  Cass  or  Poos  Juoomknt 

The  OOP  convention  did  it  again.  They 
booed  a  man  who  has  been  s  good  Republi- 
can and  a  man  who  has  had  the  interest  of 
the  party  and  his  country  at  heart  for  the 
many  years  he  has  served  in  public  ofllce. 
We  are,  of  course,  referring  to  the  treatment 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
ALSXANiia  Wn.cT,  received  on  Saturday  at 
the  Statewide  Republican  convention  In 
Madison. 

Now  we  would  like  to  censure  the  conven- 
tion for  this  unprecedented  and  luicalled 
for  action.  •  •  • 

Now  we  dont  claim  that  everything  Sen- 
ator Wnxr  has  done  or  said  In  the  past  or 
present  is  correct  but  we  do  claim  that  he  is 
deserving  of  courteotis  treatment.  We  don't 
agree  with  all  his  stands  on  domestic  or 
foreign  Issues  although  we  are  in  general 
accord  with  most  of  his  so-called  interna- 
tionalist attitxides.  We  also  believe  that 
Senator  Tatt  Is  in  accord  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
committee  which  Wxlct  heads.  The  differ- 
ence comes  In  the  method  of  achieving  those 
objectives. 

The  main  reason  for  the  resolution  was 
WnJET's  opposition  to  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment. WnxT  happens  to  stand,  as  does 
Preaklent  Biaenbower.  for  Leaving  tbe  powers 
of  the  President  as  they  are  In  regard  to 
treaties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  the  credit  of  the  convention  officers  and 
Senator  Panaer  they  tried  to  keep  the  con- 
vention under  control  but  to  the  delegates 
we  would  like  to  say  this  word.  Along  with 
Governor  Kohler,  tbe  senior  Senator  is  very 
dose  to  the  President  and  they  should  think 
before  succumbing  to  the  desires  of  a  group 
that  Is  out  to  get  Wilxt's  scalp.  We  dont 
want  to  go  bade  to  the  days  of  Wisconsin 
being  an  "isolationist"  State  aixd  we  do  want 
to  stay  on  good  terms  with  our  President 
who  has  shown  that  be  definitely  Is  tbe 
■people's  eboice." 


Ootenp  of  Giarles  L  Qemeals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  ZNDXAMA 

IN  THE  SXNAn  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetdav.  Jnne  23,  1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  from  the  Savings  and 
Loan  News  of  December  1952.  of  Charles 
L.  Clements,  the  new  and  able  president 
of  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical  sketch    was   ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso,  as  follows: 
A  CLoexirp  or  Pbxsdxmt  CLXMnfra 

To  the  person  who  has  seen  nothing  of 
Miami  Beach  except  the  pubUcity  on  the 
Sunday  travel  pages,  it  is  a  bit  hard  to 
imagine  much  beyond  bathing  beauties,  fish- 
ing, and  surfboard  riding;  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  Imagine  an  Impreaslve 
commercial   community   which   includes   a 


savings  and  loan  boslness  of  eonsldenbls 
Blfle  and  stature. 

Btit  this  double-dimensional  Image  long 
ago  was  foreseen  by  Charles  L.  Clements, 
new  president  of  tbe  United  States  Savings 
and  Loan  League.  One  evening  back  in  1926 
tbe  phone  rang  In  bis  home  at  Valdosta.  Oa.. 
bringing  him  the  offer  of  a  position  witli 
the  Miami  Bank  &  Trust  Oo. 

Taking  the  job  turned  out  to  be  a  toy 
decision  of  Chariea  Clements'  life.  Then  M. 
he  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  drug  busi- 
ness. Prior  to  that  he  bad  spent  bte  entire 
life  in  the  town  of  Lakeland,  <».,  going  to 
school,  working  in  a  drug  store,  servliig  as 
mayor  of  the  conmiunity  and — most  impor- 
tant—marrying  his  high-school  sweetheart, 
lysna  Pafford. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  tbe  arrival  « 
Charles  and  Lena  Clements  in  Miami  Beach, 
as  some  wiU  remember,  that  the  real-estate 
boom  began  to  skid.  By  1926  a  few  fingers 
bad  been  burned  and  some  of  the  earlier 
pioneers  were  retracing  their  steps  to  what 
they  mUtakenly  thought  was  a  more  stao* 
business  environment  up  north.  Out  of  the 
hubbub  of  the  time,  Charles  Clemento 
learned  a  lesson  be  has  never  forgotten, 
namely,  that  things  are  not  always  what 
they  seem  to  be.  He  recognized  that  the 
various  real-estate  speculations  blowing  up 
around  him  were  only  the  excessive  fringes 
of  an  essentially  sound  and  stable  commu- 
nity. He  took  note  of  the  fact  that  many 
wealthy  northern  famUles  who  owned  b«i«- 
tlful  homes  up  and  down  the  beach  showed 
no  inclination  to  lease.  Bo  long  as  these 
families  had  decided  to  stick,  he  reasoned, 
the  future  of  Miami  Beach  might  not  be  so 
grim  as  some  painted  It:  at  least,  the  tax 
payments  of  these  families  would  keep  up 
the  necessary  Improvements  In  tbe  city. 
This  proved  right. 

gCIAKI  BBACH   CIVIC  TiTilOT 

In  1927,  within  2  years  of  his  arrtv^ln 
Miami  Beach,  Charles  demenU  was  elected 
to  the  city  council,  where  be  served  for 
6  years.  It  was  during  his  period  of  service 
that  the  council  authorised  the  construction 
of  a  seawall  along  the  ocean  front  to  soften 
the  blows  of  the  sometimes  rampaging  At- 
lantic Tills  program  has  since  proved  to 
be  an  Important  factor  In  tbe  development 
of  the  aeaslde. 

With  the  national  bank  boUday  of  March 
193S,  the  Miami  Beach  Bank  Jk  Trust  Co. 
closed  and  later  was  reorganised  as  the  Mer- 
cantile National  Bank  of  Miami  Beach.  By 
the  time  its  doors  swiing  open  again,  how- 
ever, CharUe  had  resigned.  As  he  looks  back, 
this  move— like  coming  to  Miami  Beach  In 
the  first  place— turned  out  to  be  a  wise  decl- 
■lon.  although  he  Is  frank  to  admit  that  be 
vasnt  entirely  sure  at  the  time. 

•Xena  and  I  had  a  UtUe  money  saved  by 
then  and  I  thought  It  was  time  to  strike 
out  on  our  own,"  he  explains.  The  venture 
took  the  form  of  a  small  real-estate  and 
insurance  office  on  Lincoln  Road  In  Miami 
Beach,  which  then  was  shovrtng  the  first 
signs  of  getting  Its  start  as  the  fabulous 
shopping  artery  of  the  city.  In  his  first 
year  In  business  he  earned  more  than  he 
bad  In  any  prevlovu  year. 

In  1934  a  series  of  Important  events  af- 
fecting Charles  Clements  took  place.  The 
first  was  the  enactment  of  legislation  per- 
mitting the  granting  of  Federal  charters  to 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  second  was  the  visit  to  Charlie's  office 
of  several  Miami  Beach  businessmen  to  see 
if  he  would  serve  as  manager  of  a  new  fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association.  Today  he 
admits  that  because  his  real-estate  and  in- 
surance business  was  doing  so  weU,  be  almost 
discarded  the  Idea.  He  did  agree  to  the  pro- 
poaal.  however,  and  the  First  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Miami  Beach  shortly 
th«eaf  ter  opened  modest  quarters  adjoining 
the  Charles  L.  Clements  realty  and  Insur- 
ance office. 


vmAmc  A.  cRAsa 


The  third  major  event  of  1934  affecting 
Charles  Clements  was  his  Introduction  to 
Frank  A.  Chase,  a  man  familiar  to  most  sav- 
ings and  loan  veterans  as  the  first  director 
of  education  of  the  American  Savings  and 
Loan  Institute.  In  1938,  Mr.  Chase  was  72 
and  in  Miami  to  help  liquidate  the  $17  mil- 
lion Dade  County  Security  Co. 

CharUe  recaUs  that  even  at  72.  Frank  Chase 
was  an  active  and  vigorous  mean  with  many 
friends  and  an  Intimate  understanding  of  the 
revolution  which  was  then  starting  in  tba 
savings  and  loan  business.  Most  important- 
ly, Mr.  Chase  was  an  enthusiastic  salesman 
of  the  savings  and  loan  idea,  and  it  did  not 
take  long  for  him  and  Charlie  Clements  to 
lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  new  First  Fed- 
eral of  Miami  Beach. 

Those  who  are  closest  to  Charles  Cles>snte 
regard  him  as  an  unusually  kind,  thoxightful 
and  gentle  man.  As  one  of  his  associates 
said  recently,  "If  you  have  a  problem,  it's  his 
problem."  This  characteristic  was  never 
more  evident  than  In  1930  when  Frank  Chase 
became  seriously  lU.  Aware  that  the  elderly 
man's  time  was  Umlted,  Charlie  began  to 
ponder  how  he  could  show  his  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Chase's  contributions  to  the  First 
Federal  whUe  be  was  stlU  aUve.  The  name  of 
the  institution  shortly  was  changed  to  Chase 
Federal. 

There  was  a  humorous  little  bit  of  hjpUf 
involved  In  the  name  change.  The  mighty 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  got  wind 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Chase  Federal 
operating  down  in  Miami  Beach.  A  some- 
what puzzled  and  disturbed  president  of  tba 
bank  flnaUy  called  his  Miami  Beach  corre- 
spondent to  get  the  story,  and  was  reassured 
to  find  out  that  the  savings  association  was 
not  trading  on  the  New  York  bank's  name. 
IncldentaUy,  the  New  Ynk  depository  of  the 
Chase  Federal  today  Is  the  Chaae  National 
Bank. 

An  outsider  who  sp«ids  a  Uttle  time  at 
tbe  Chase  Federal  caiuiot  help  noticing  tbe 
quiet.  Informal — not  to  say  casual — manner 
In  which  tbe  Institution  is  operated.  This 
Is,  of  course,  a  direct  reflection  of  tbe  per- 
sonality of  the  Institution's  president,  who 
abhors  stufflnees  and  overformallty. 

It  also  bespeaks  the  character  oi  Chariea 
Clements  that  the  Chase  Federal  has  one  of 
the  most  Uberal  and  progressive  programs 
for  tbe  benefit  of  Its  staff  In  existence  any- 
where in  the  savings  and  loan  world.  A 
Chaae  Federal  vice  president  puts  It  this 
way:  "He  wiU  do  anything  to  make  It  better 
for  the  staff." 

New  employees  start  to  reap  tbe  benefits 
of  this  attitude  Immedlatdy  with  salaries 
for  a  6-day,  37^ -hour  week  that  are  gener- 
ally above  average  for  the  area.  Staff  mem- 
bers wltb  1  to  5  jrears*  service  receive  S 
weeks'  vacatloa:  veterans  of  6  years  or  more 
get  4  weeks.  In  addition,  bonuses  are  given 
to  all  employees  In  June  and  at  Christmas. 
The  association  provides  group  Insurance 
and  group  hospital  and  medical -care  poUdea. 

In  1946,  tbe  Cbaee  Federal  Initiated  a  com- 
prehensive retirement  program  for  employees 
with  2  years  of  service  or  more.  It  Ic  pat- 
terned for  each  employee  on  (1)  bis  or  her 
salary,  and  (2)  tbe  number  of  Insurable 
years  between  start  oi  participation  In  tbe 
program  and  retirement  age  (60  for  women. 
65  for  men).  If  an  employee  enrolled  In 
tbe  progrun  leaves,  be  takes  with  him  the 
amount  that  has  accrunulated  to  his  benefit. 
Lunches  are  eerved  free  of  charge  to  aU  em- 
ployees, saving  them  money  and  the  associ- 
ation time. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago.  Chase 
had  one  office  and  about  half  Its 
assets  of  $33  mllUon.  Since  that  time,  th* 
institution  has  opened  a  new  main  oAce 
buUdlng  at  1100  Lincoln  Road  (March  1046). 
a  new  branch  qlOce  at  76tb  Street  and  OolUna 
Avenue  ( Janvary  1061) ,  and  a  aacond  branch 
on  41st  Street  (March  1952). 
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TlM  Job  of  nwnning  tta«  new  offices, 
ooupled  with  a  Jiimp  oi  a  cool  $10  mllUon  In 
■•Tings  accounts  between  June  1951  and 
Jane  1952.  has  given  Charlie  Clements  some 
tough  personnel  problems.  Twice.  Just 
when  business  traiSc  was  in  high  gear  at  the 
main  office,  he  was  forced  to  divert  experi- 
enced stall  members  to  the  branch  crfBces. 

To  be  BXire,  the  generous  Clements  pro- 
gram of  employee  benefits  has  helped  a  lot 
In  these  situations.  With  the  aid  of  the 
placement  bureau  of  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami, Charlie  seems  to  have  bad  good  luck  in 
recruiting  a  high  caliber  of  replacements  for 
the  staff. 

aranr  amcnts  cowm 

The  periodic  reahlfUng  of  personnel  has 
Buule  it  hard  In  the  past  couple  of  years 
to  keep  the  entire  staff  (nov  totaling  35) 
fully  abreast  of  what  the  management  is 
thinking,  doing,  and  saying.  To  offset  this, 
Charles  holds  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
supervisory  officers  of  the  main  and  branch 
offices  every  2  or  3  months.  Normally  this 
conference  Includes.  In  addition  to  Charlie, 
Vice  President  William  Sweeting,  Secretary 
Mark  Di  Haas,  Assistant  Vice  Presidents  Harry 
Klngsberry  and  Robert  Landis,  and  Assist- 
ant Treasurer  John  Thomas.  For  most  of 
the  past  year  it  also  has  Included  Charles  L. 
Clements.  Jr..  who  functions  as  executive 
assistant  to  his  father  with  a  special  Interest 
In  financial  operating  procedxires.  Yo\ing 
Charlie  attended  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  served  In  the  Air  Force  before 
Joining  the  Chase  staff. 

This  conference  of  the  department  heads 
and  branch  managers  Is  devoted  to  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  current  operating  policies 
and  procedures.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  a  report  summarizing  the  high 
points  of  the  conference  is  mimeographed 
and  distributed  to  all  employees.  This 
method  of  channeling  information  to  the 
staff  will  be  augmented  starting  in  Decem- 
ber when  monthly  dinners  are  inaugurated 
for  all  employees  in  the  new  dining  room 
BOW  being  completed  in  the  main  office 
building. 

Of  the  Chase  Federal  Building  itself  and 
of  the  two  branches,  some  special  mention 
Is  deserved.  It  is  questionable  whether  a 
more  handsome  chain  of  offices  can  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  savings  and  loan  business. 
The  main  (dBce  on  Lincoln  Road  and  the 
Collins  Avenue  branch  are  both  Impressive 
buildings  constructed  of  Alabama  limestone 
on  a  black  granite  base.  The  41st  Street 
branch  Is  another  colorful  and  attractive 
office,  although  this  building,  unlike  the 
other  two.  Is  leased — not  owned — by  Chase 
Federal.  It  would  be  less  than  fair,  how- 
ever, not  to  point  out  that  throughout  the 
Wiorni  and  Miami  Beach  area,  the  savings 
and  loan  bxislness  generally  has  been  out 
In  front  In  surrounding  Itself  with  smart, 
handsome,  and  substantial  quarters.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Chase  Federal,  much  care  has 
been  given  to  the  physical  layout  of  other 
large  institutions  like  the  First  Federal  and 
Dade  Federal  of  Miami,  the  Miami  Beach 
Federal  (a  few  blocks  east  of  the  Chase  Fed- 
eral on  Lincoln  Road)  and  the  North  Miami 
Savings.  Building,  and  Loan  Association. 

Am  In  the  case  of  the  Chase,  the  growth  of 
the  savings  and  loan  business  as  a  whole 
has  been  steady  and  relatively  rapid.  Start- 
ing literally  from  scratch  In  the  early  1930's, 
the  biisiness  In  Dade  County  (Oreater 
Miami)  has  mushroomed  to  over  $200  mll- 
Uon. 

SAvnros  amd  loan  book 

Charles  Clements  thinks  that  the  savings 
and  loan  growth  can  be  largely  traced  to  one 
simple  fact:  The  sklmplness  of  savings  facili- 
ties in  the  area  in  the  early  1930's.  "There 
were  Just  a  few  places  where  any  of  our  pop- 
ulation of  300,000  (now  500,000)  could  save 
money,"  he  says.  "The  banks  weren't  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  savings — never  have 
been,  in  fact.    Bo  we  Just  moved  in.** 


Belatkona  with  the  banks — and  banker»— 
are  veiy  good.  A  close  friend  of  Charles 
Clemeots  is  F.  Lowry  Wall,  president  of  the 
Miami  Beach  First  National  Bank.  They 
serve  oi  the  boards  of  each  other's  institu- 
tions. 

The  dally  schedule  of  Charles  Clements 
begins  irith  breakfast  with  Lena,  a  scanning 
of  the  fkllami  Herald  and  a  15-minute  drive 
to  the  Lincoln  Boad  ofllce.  Arrival  time 
normal  y  is  Just  at  9  a.  m.  He  works  in  a 
distinct  Ive  private  ofllce,  paneled  from  floor 
to  ceili  ig  in  Majaha.  a  fljse  wood  from  the 
Isle  of  Pines  in  the  West  Indies;  furniture 
Is  to  m  ktch. 

On  I,  normal  day,  Charlie  will  give  the 
momli]  g  mall  first  priority  and  get  it  out  of 
the  wa  J.  though  he  has  no  set  or  precise 
schedu  e.  Be  may  have  meetings  with  sev- 
eral of  the  staff  officers  during  the  morning, 
going  c  ver  the  day-to-day  problems.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  Charlie  has  been  closeted  fre- 
quently with  officials  of  the  advertising 
agency  handling  the  Chase  Federal  account 
in  an  e  fort  to  expand  the  Institution's  sp>on- 
sorship  of  what  is  rated  the  top  local  televi- 
sion stow  In  the  Miami  area.  Another  siz- 
able c]>unk  of  Charlie's  time  is  taken  up 
workin ;  on  personnel  matters.  He  also  is  in 
the  ha  >lt  of  scrutinizing  most  loan  applica- 
tions I  Jid  Invariably  will  take  a  personal 
hand  la  closing  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
comme  rclal  properties — mostly  apartments. 
With  Ifiaml  Beach  rapidly  becoming  a  year- 
round  Tesort  center,  this  type  of  financing 
la  in  h(!avy  demand. 

Noontime  frequently  will  find  Charlie  at 
one  of  the  various  service  club  luncheons. 
In  194(  he  was  president  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Miai  fil  Beach.  He  is  also  a  regular  attend- 
ant of  1  he  Ixincheons  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, another  group  he  headed  for  2  years. 
1942-4i .  During  1942  he  ran  the  Miami 
Community  and  War  Chest  campaign  and 
also  WIS  elected  president  of  the  Florida 
League 

The  Elements  are  at  home  In  •  two-story 
stucco  house  at  5170  Pine  Tree  Drive,  In  the 
heart  (f  one  of  the  fine  residential  areas  of 
Miami  Beach.  In  common  with  meet  of  their 
neighbors,  they  have  a  large  and  luxuriant 
garden  which  is  watched  over  carefully  by 
Lena  Clements.  Eldest  of  their  3  children, 
Virginia,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Peterson  of  Miami 
Beach,  has  2  children.  The  second  daugh- 
ter. Mirion,  now  is  Mrs.  Robert  Isham  and 
lives  ill  San  Diego.  Toung  Charlie,  who  is 
unman  led,  lives  with  his  parents. 

Char  les,  Br.,  used  to  be  quite  a  golf  en- 
thuslai  t,  but  today  his  favorite  form  of 
recreation  Is  working,  hunting,  and  fishing 
on  a  rinch  located  12  miles  north  of  Fort 
Myers,  over  on  the  western  side  of  Florida. 
At  prea  ent  he  is  having  a  e-room  house  built 
on  whi  t  he  describes  as  his  small  share  of 
the  19,  KX)  acre  ranch. 

Char  ie  Clements  is  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  big  development  of  cattle  raising  in 
Florida,  to  supplement  Its  important  citrus 
induetiy.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  pro- 
spects :  or  residential  real-estate  progress  on 
the  we  Item  side  of  the  State.  He  envisions 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  retired  couples 
and  pt  nsloners  fiocklng  to  this  area  and 
establii  hing  small  homesteads  to  live  out 
their  lemaining  years.  Readers  will  note 
the  dote  kinship  between  this  strong  opti- 
mism a:  Id  that  of  a  younger  Charles  Clements 
when  l.e  first  came  to  Miami  Beach  nearly 
30  year  i  ago. 

At  5",  Charlie  Clements  Is  a  big  (over  6 
feet)  nan  who  gets  things  done  without 
seemin  ;  to  be  impatient  or  in  a  great  hurry. 
His  dec  ply  lined  face  is  well  tanned,  refiect- 
Ing  th4  outdoors  and  the  favorite  pastime 
of  hunt  Ing.  He  is  a  friendly,  affable  man  who 
has  a  8  >ecial  knack  for  making  those  around 
him  f  !el  at  ease.  Completely  without 
"front,7  there  is  a  modesty  about  Charlie 
Clemeiits  which  might  be  said  at  times  to 
border  on  shyneaa. 
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But  there's  another  side  to  him.  His  Tlewt 
on  the  futxire  of  the  business  are  sure  to 
strike  savings  and  loan  audiences  in  the 
next  year  as  pretty  tough  and  hardhitting. 
One  thing  that  is  gnawing  away  at  him  to- 
day is  that  the  collection  practices  of  some 
institutions  seem  to  him  to  be  in  need  of 
a  thorough  tuning  up.  The  new  league 
president,  like  his  predecessor,  Ben  Hazen. 
regards  the  savings  and  loan  business  as 
something  more  than  Just  a  bvislness  and 
the  league  as  more  than  Just  another  trade 
organization.  Charles  Clements  sees  the  Na- 
tion's savings  associations  in  a  great  and 
vital  role  in  the  crucial  fights  against  In- 
flation and   international  communism. 

"We  seek  nothing  from  the  Government 
except  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  free  men."  he 
declares.  "The  more  we  can  avoid  Oovern- 
ment  interference  in  our  business,  the  more 
energetically  we  can  pursue  the  cause  of 
honest  currency  and  the  more  effectively  we 
can  resist  the  forces  of  comimunlsm  that 
threaten  to  overrun  us. 

"If  these  are  not  the  responsibilities  of 
the  institutions  which  are  dedicated  to 
thirft  and  home  ownership,  then  whose  re- 
sponsibilities are  they?" 

Thla  la  the  bold,  perceptive,  and  cou> 
rageous  challenge  that  will  be  laid  down  by 
the  new  league  president,  it  is  typical  of  a 
man  who  in  1953  can  search  for  new  frontiers 
with  the  same  eagerness,  enthusiasm,  *"d 
faith  he  had  in  1926. 
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The  New  Stategiaathip  to  Ead  G>Bfatmi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AiJtBaMA 

IN  THB  8ENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  4. 
1953,  Dr.  Prank  N.  D.  Buchman  delivered 
a  world  broadcast  from  London.  Eng- 
land, on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birth- 
day and  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
launching  of  Moral  Rearmament.  The 
address  was  carried  nationwide  in  the 
United  States  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  Dr.  Buchman  had  just 
returned  from  a  7-month  visit  to  India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  the  Middle  East, 
with  a  force  of  200  from  25  nations.  The 
address  Is  most  Informative,  interesting, 
and  challenging;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

People  don't  seem  to  see  eye  to  eye.  It  le 
so  difficult  for  them  to  have  a  common  nUnd. 
They  have  their  own  ideas  and  are  prone 
to  push  them  on  others.  And  to  begin  to 
think  of  a  new  statesmanship  that  will  end 
confusion  will  demand  a  history-making 
decision. 

We  lack  a  mighty  positive  program  which 
can  win  all  men  and  all  nations.  We  pro- 
duce myriad  conferences  and  schemes  that 
add  nothing  to  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems. Leaders  are  prone  to  do  It  in  their 
own  selfish  way.  They  say  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  mostly  for  the  good 
of  themselves,  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
miss  the  bus. 

But  there  is  a  new  statesmanship  abroad 
In  the  world.  Conferences  which  give  this 
great  positive  have  the  cure. 
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Last  month  an  interracial  assembly  for 
moral  rearmament  took  place  in  the  heart 
of  strife-torn  Africa.  Sir  GUbert  Rennle. 
Governor  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  in  his  op>en- 
ing  address  said.  "The  aim  of  this  assembly 
Is  to  find  a  common  goal  toward  which  aU 
can  work  together  without  suspicion,  with- 
out fear  and  without  bitterness.  Moral  re- 
armament is  based  on  change.  Change  in 
ourselves  is  the  first  step  toward  better  rela- 
tions. I  hope  and  pray  this  assembly  will 
help  us  to  achieve  that  change." 

A  South  African,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
(^dest  pioneering  familieer  responded  to  the 
Governor — "I  wish  every  statesman  in  every 
land  might  have  heard  your  words,  for  you 
represent  a  new  kind  of  statesmanship." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
evaluated  the  results.  He  said.  "I  came 
skeptical.  I  go  away  convinced.  We  know 
these  Africans  and  they  are  obviously 
changed.  They  must  be  asking  now,  'Show 
us  changed  Europeans.' " 

In  January  a  similar  assembly  attended 
by  34  nations  was  held  in  the  capital  city 
of  India.  An  Indian  cabinet  minister 
summed  up  the  results,  "It  has  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  the  long  history  of  Delhi." 

Last  October  in  Colombo  an  experienced 
United  Nations  diplomat  attended  a  moral 
rearmament  assembly  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
nations.  He  said,  "I  have  seen  more  true 
uility  and  peace  prodticed  here  in  2  weeks 
than  in  all  my  years  at  Lake  Success." 

What  If  thU  were  the  spirit  of  the  next 
8-power  or  4-power  conference? 

I  am  just  back  from  7  months  in  the  East. 
A  force  of  200  from  25  countries  traveled 
with  me.  We  took  this  message  to  Ceylon. 
India,  Kashmir,  and  Pakistan.  We  were 
honored  guests  in  Egypt,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 
One  thing  is  certain,  these  countries  are 
united  in  their  response  to  moral  rearma- 
ment. As  one  of  their  statesmen  put  it, 
"Moral  rearmament  is  the  great  future.  It 
Is  destined  to  save  the  human  race." 

It  was  Jinnah,  the  founder  of  Pakistan, 
who  invited  me  to  his  country.  On  the 
one  free  night  he  had  In  London  he  went 
to  see  our  play  The  Forgotten  Factor.  He 
came  tired  and  worn  after  a  busy  day.  feeling 
he  had  not  reached  his  objectives.  He  sat 
in  silence  until  a  line  in  the  play  described 
the  hard-headed  industrialist  who  wotild  not 
change  his  mind  in  these  words,  "Will  not 
budge."  Jinnah  laughed,  and  from  then  on 
he  was  living  in  a  new  climate.  He  came 
to  my  home  afterward  for  dinner,  and  said, 
"I  want  you  in  Pakistan.  You  have  the 
answer  to  the  hates  of  the  world.  Honest 
apology— that  is  the  golden  key."  Those 
were  Mr.  Jlnnah's  words. 

But  who  will  put  that  key  into  the  lock 
of  history  and  open  the  gates  of  the  future 
for  all  men  everywhere  to  enjoy  peace  on 
this  earth? 

Kashmir,  land  of  charm  and  beauty,  knows 
those  ancient  truths  of  almple  honesty,  and 
if  she  applies  them  nationally  ahe  will  give 
the  answer  to  the  world.  Sheikh  Abdullah, 
the  Prime  MlnUter.  said  to  me,  "It  will  take 
patience,  but  you  have  the  answer  to  India 
and  PakisUn." 

Throughout  these  countries  the  press  has 
indeed  been  the  herald  of  a  new  world  or- 
der. Dawn,  the  newspaper  founded  by  Mr. 
Jinnah.  gave  the  headline.  "A  New  Basis 
for  Cooperation — MRA  the  Answer  to  World 
Problems."  It  reported  the  new  unity  that 
Pakistanis  and  Indians  are  finding  through 
moral  rearmament. 

One  of  the  largest  newspaper  chains  In 
India,  the  Express,  along  with  the  Hindu- 
stan Times,  edited  by  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
son.  Devadas  Gandhi,  carried  this  message  of 
mine  to  the  nation.  "Men  are  hungry  for 
bread,  for  peace,  and  for  the  hope  of  a  new 
world  order.  Before  a  God-led  unity  every 
last  problem  will  be  solved.  Hands  wUl  be 
filled  with  work,  stomachs  with  food,  and 
empty  hearts  with  an  ideology  that  really 


satisfies.    That  Is  what  moral  rearmament 
Is  out  for." 

The  editor  of  the  great  Indian  newspaper, 
the  Hindu,  was  so  impressed  by  the  evidence 
that  he  issued  a  10-page  supplement  on  moral 
rearmament  and  distributed  it  to  the  nation. 
In  America  Admiral  Byrd  and  a  national 
committee  including  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
ttelations  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Latxv  Committee,  the  vice  president 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers  and  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  CIO,  sent  it  out  to  the 
4,000  editors  and  publishers  of  America. 

This  executive  vice  president  of  the  CIO 
who  represents  5.500.000  men  is  giving  this 
new  statesnuinship  to  American  labor.  He 
says.  "I  have  taken  my  decision  to  live  by 
the  four  absolute  standards  of  absolute  hon- 
esty, absolute  purity,  absolute  unselfishness 
and  aljsolute  love,  and  under  God's  guidance 
for  the  rest  of  my  life."  He  found  unity  in 
his  home.  He  now  negotiates  on  the  l>asis 
of  what  is  right,  not  who  is  right.  Here  is 
his  new  thinking  for  American  labor:  "(1) 
To  set  the  pace  for  unity  in  the  Nation  by 
achieving  unity  within  Its  own  house.  (2) 
To  create  with  Industry  a  pattern  of  team- 
work that  wUl  sell  democracy  to  the  mil- 
lions. (3)  With  the  united  strength  of 
labor  and  Industry,  to  back  the  Government 
in  a  foreign  policy  that  will  win  all  nations." 

What  do  the  nations  need?  My  mind  goes 
to  Japan.  They  say,  "We  have  a  new  oon- 
atltution.  It  is  like  an  empty  basket.  What 
wUl  we  put  in  It?  We  need  an  ideology  that 
will  make  democracy  work."  Three  hundred 
leaders  of  the  new  Japan  have  come  to 
moral  rearmament  for  training  In  this  ide- 
ology. They  have  begun  to  set  It  to  work 
nationally.  ■ 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  3  history-mak- 
ing discoveries.  The  discovery  of  the  atom 
as  a  source  of  untold  energy  and  its  mobili- 
sation.  That  has  given  us  the  atomic  age. 
The  other  discovery  is  of  man  as  a  source 
of  untold  energy  and  his  mobilization.  That 
has  given  vu  the  ideological  age.  It  Is  the 
key  to  events  around  \is. 

While  statesmen  plan  for  armies  and  con- 
ferences and  alliances,  the  disruptive  forces 
win  a  dockworker,  a  civil  servant,  a  scientist, 
a  soldier,  a  schoolteacher.  They  mobilize 
the  grievances,  the  bitterness,  the  righteous 
longings  for  a  better  w<M-ld  In  the  hearts  of 
these  men.  They  set  them  on  the  march 
with  a  total  conrmitment  to  capture  the 
world  with  their  idea.  So  while  cabinets 
call  for  more  production,  there  are  slow- 
downs in  industry.  While  statesmen  call 
for  another  conference,  vital  secrets  are  lie- 
trayed.  While  everyone  calls  for  unity  be- 
tween nations,  disunity  grows  within  na- 
tions. What  is  the  answer?  The  statesman- 
ship which  can  set  the  ordinary  man  on  the 
march  with  a  vision,  comradeehip  and  plan 
to  remake  the  world. 

In  1938  there  came  to  me  while  walking  in 
the  woods  in  Freudenstadt  the  simple 
thought:  "There  will  be  a  mighty  move- 
ment of  God's  Living  Spirit  throughout  the 
world.  It  wUl  be  known  as  moral  and 
spiritual  rearmament."  That  seed  thought 
has  taken  root  among  the  leadership  of  the 
world. 

Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  wonder  If 
there  is  another  way.  Everyone  in  every  na- 
tion seems  to  have  his  own  solution  based 
on  personal  and  national  advantage.  But 
the  secret  is.  "Not  my  way,  but  God's  way. 
Not  my  wUl.  but  God's  will." 

This  Is  the  ciu^  for  confusion — making 
God  the  decisive  authority — not  saying 
"Yes"  with  otir  lips  only,  but  also  with  the 
discipline  of  our  lives.  It  makes  you  nat- 
ural, it  makes  you  real.  You  need  never  try 
to  appear  wiser  or  better  than  you  really 
are.  This  is  the  sort  at  person  peofde  wUl 
flock  to  and  follow. 

Confusion  comes  fromr  compromise. 
Clarity    comea    from    change.    The    moral 


change  that  Ulumlnea  the  darkest  motivee 
And  mobilizes  the  latent  powers.  If  only 
we  could  see  our  nations  as  others  see  usw 
then  we  would  want  to  change. 

Absolute  moral  standards  are  the  weU- 
spring  of  Inspired  statemanship.  We  talk 
of  peace  and  unity,  but  forget  that  no  man 
who  harbors  ill  will  can  solve  the  hates  a€ 
nations.  We  criticiae  stubbornness  in  others. 
but  Ignore  the  self-wUl  which  our  chUdren 
are  so  familiar  with  In  ourselvea.  We  talk 
of  divine  guidance,  but  forget  that  It  la 
the  pvire  In  heart  who  see  God.  It  Is  not 
those  who  talk,  but  those  wlio  listen  who 
receive  guidance.  The  key  to  new  states- 
numship  is  the  new  statesman. 

This  is  my  75th  birthday.  I  have  had  long 
experience  in  many  lands.  It  all  comes  back 
to  basic  moral  truth,  to  absolute  honesty, 
absolute  purity,  absolute  unselflshnes,  and 
atisolute  love,  to  the  guidance  of  God  and 
the  total  commitment  to  His  wilL  Without 
that  experience  we  have .  nothing.  With  It. 
we  have  everything.  A  new  world  spelled 
out  In  new  nwn.  Tliat  Is  our  only  hope. 
The  evidence  is  conclusive. 

MRA  is  the  ABC  of  the  answer.  Tea.  the 
African  chief  was  right  when  he  said,  "MRA 
Is  the  ABC  of  the  answer." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

OF  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
at  the  National  Press  Club  Oen.  Hosrt  S. 
Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  was  given  a  citation  of 
achievement  by  the  Aero  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. Upon  acceptance  of  the  citation 
General  Vandenberg  spoke  at  length  to 
the  club  on  the  subject  in  which  the 
members  are  most  Interested — the 
strength  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  It  is  probably  the  last 
such  statement  General  Vandenberg  will 
make  before  his  retii-ement  next  Tues- 
day. Jime  30.  What  General  Vanden- 
berg had  to  say  in  his  detailed  and  re- 
strained review  of  the  current  discussion 
of  air  power  in  the  United  States  should 
be  read  by  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  disheartening  report  on 
what  is  being  done  to  a  great  military 
weapon,  but  a  ringing  valedictory  by  a 
great  leader. 

General  Vandenberg  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  the  funds  allowed  in  the  proposed 
budget  for  production  of  combat  planes. 
He  did  sharply  attack  the  restrictions 
that  throw  the  manpower  and  base  con- 
struction programs  out  of  gear.  Precious 
time  has  been  lost  and  cannot  be  re- 
gained. Even  if  we  set  out  immediately 
to  reestablish  the  careful  balance  of 
progress  that  existed  a  few  months  ago. 
Air  Force  goals  can  hardly  now  be 
achieved  before  the  year  1957.  But  the 
threat  to  American  security  is  present 
and  increasing.   The  general  said: 

If  it  had  been  the  deliberate  intentton 
of  members  of  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  hamper  and  delay  the  Air 
Force  program,  they  could  scarcely  have 
taken  actions  which  wotild  better  have  i 
such  a  purpose. 
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What  is  most  shocking  about  the  cur- 
V  x«nt  bufletiiiK  of  the  Air  Force  program 
18  that  it  was  a  planned  buildnp.  pro- 
ceeding in  orderly  fashion.  For  a  year 
and  a  half,  the  many  thousands  of  ele- 
ments of  the  Air  Force  that  have  to  be 
kept  in  phase  with  each  other,  have  been 
directed  toward  the  i43-wing  goaL  Now 
suddenly  the  goal  has  been  changed, 
and  the  rate  of  progress  toward  the  goal 
has  been  changed.  The  elements  have 
been  thrown  out  of  order,  and  out  of 
correlation.  The  confusion  already  re- 
sulting can  be  disasCrous  for  the  United 
States. 

Airpower.  as  General  Vandenberg  ob- 
served in  closing,  has  come  a  long  way 
■since  the  first  flight  of  an  airplane  50 
years  ago.    But  airpower  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go.    Actions  taken  now  to  stop 
It  win  in  the  end  be  proved  to  have  been 
shortsighted  and  futile ;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent they  would  deny  to  the  greatest  coun- 
ntry  in  the  world  the  power  which  alone 
.can  insure  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ahip. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  insert 
In  the  CoMGisssiOHAi.  Record  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Remaucs  rr  Gen.  Hott  S.  Vakdenbehg,  Chief 
or  Srttn,  Umtted  States  Ann  Fokcz.  on 
Occasion  or  His  Acceptance  or  a  Citation 
or  Achievement  Presented  bt  the  Aexo 
CvoM  or  Washington  at  the  Nationai. 
PsBSs  Clxtb.  Washington,  D.  C.  June  22, 
ld53 

For  more  than  a  month  there  has  been 
widespread  public  discussion  of  the  future 
of  airpower  in  the  United  States.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  people  and  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  have  so  great  an  inter- 
est in  airpower.  and  are  so  deeply  concerned 
over  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  devel- 
<^>ed. 

In  my  recent  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Forces  Subcommittee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  it  was  my  purpose  to  define  and  to 
clarify  the  problems  that  have  been  raised  by 
recent  reductions  in  the  planned  strength 
}Of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  It  appears, 
bowever,  that  misunderstanding  and  con- 
■  fusion  on  this  matter  have  been  prolonged, 
and  that  further  comments  and  explanations 
are  desired. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pro- 
-  vide  you  with  a  summary  of  recent  events 
and  actions  involving  the  Air  Force,  and  an 
estimate  of  their  consequences.  First,  I 
shall  discuss  the  information  recently  trans- 
mitted to  members  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  who  asked  how  much  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1954  the  Air  Force 
WUI  need  to  continue  its  planned  buildup. 

The  minimum  amount  Is  913.123  billion. 
Which  U  only  •1.433,500,000  additional.  This 
'Is  considerably  leas  than  the  original  fiscal 
year  1954  budget  estimate  of  $16,778  billion. 
It  is  understandable  that  so  low  •  figure  has 
caused  surprise. 

Tou  may  recall  that  In  my  testimony  of 
June  S  I  explained  how  various  fiscal,  con- 
struction, and  manpower  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  Air  Force  during  the  past  5 
months  have  serioxisly  delayed  its  progress. 
I  stated:  "If  It  should  be  decided  next 
year  that  the  Air  Force  will,  after  all,  have 
143  wings.  It  will  then  be  Impossible  to  re- 
cruit and  train  the  personnel  for  such  a  force 
.  aarUer  than  1957." 

As  s  result  of  the  restrictive  directives  I 
dted  at  that  time,  the  Air  Force  is  com- 
pelled during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
to  turn  away  23,000  volunteers  while  our 
training  establishment  walu.  The  total 
inlllt€U7  and  civilian  personnel  shortage  for 
the-  143-wlng  program  already  exceeds  100.- 
000.     The  recruiting,  induction,  and  training 


at  the  Air  Ftrce  have  been  thrown 
out  of  gear  at  a  time  when  they  should  be 
operat  ng  at  r"***""""  effectiveness. 

Beci  use  of  these  and  other  considerations 
relatec  to  manpower  shortages,  the  Air  Force 
may  b »  unable  to  attain  143  wings  pri<»r  to 
1957  even  If  current  restrictions  are  soon 
lifted.' 

Fxirt  bermore,  continued  pn^lbitions 
against  base  construction  activities  have  al- 
ready I  aused  many  vital  projects  to  slip  past 
the  cu  Tent  spring  and  summer  building  sea- 
son. '  Ills  fact  alone  wiU  delay  the  comple- 
tion o    the  143-wlng  program  until  1956. 

The  e  circumstances  have  reduced  the 
streng  ii  of  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1954 
below  that  required  for  the  buildup  toward 
143  wlags  at  the  rate  we  were  progressing  a 
few  m>nths  ago. 

SiiMe  we  know  that  lost  time  and  lost 
oppoil  unities  cannot  be  rapidly  recaptured, 
we  mtist  now  accept  another  stretchout, 
even  i  the  agreed  force  level  is  reestablished 
aa  a  g  >al. 

Thli  new  stretchout  has  not  been  made 
necessury  by  slippages  in  the  production  of 
combat  aircraft.  There  have  been  slippages 
in  the  past  and  some  of  them  have  caused 
us  coi  cern,  but  the  Air  Force  and  the  air- 
craft 1  aduatry  have  worked  together  through 
the  dt  Dcult  years  of  tooling  up  for  new  mod- 
els ai  d  for  Increased  capcu:ity  with  good 
results.  Aircraft  production  is  no  longer  a 
princi  >al  soxirce  Ol  difficulty. 

Last  year  the  Air  Force  entered  the  period 
of  reo  'der  lead  time  on  most  of  its  models. 
By  th  8  I  mean  that  since  these  models  are 
now  produced  in  quantity,  it  is  possible  to 
place  new  orders  with  the  expectation  that 
the  pli  hnes  will  be  delivered  in  a  much  shorter 
period  of  time — usually  less  than  2  years. 

We  now  have  to  start  assembling  and 
tralniikg  the  people  necessary  to  supptnt, 
maint  iln.  and  fly  aircraft  at  the  time  we 
start  Xi  build  the  aircraft.  We  now  have 
to  start  preparing  the  bases  for  aircraft  at 
the  tine  the  aircraft  are  ordered.  In  fact, 
some  ( if  the  personnel  and  some  of  the  bases 
require  much  longer  lead  time — longer  by 
years-  -than  the  reorder  lead  time  for  planes. 

Con  lequently,  when  we  entered  the  period 
of  reorder  lead  time  last  year,  we  began  to 
concei  itrate  on  our  buildup  of  personnel  and 
bases  Ln  order  to  make  sure  that  these  ele- 
ments of  the  Air  Force  would  not  become 
a  drag  on  our  rate  of  progress. 

Six  months  ago,  we  worked  out  plans  by 
which  personnel  shortages  coiild  be  alleviat- 
ed and  base  shortages  adjusted  to  permit  a 
contituatlon  of  the  Air  Force  program  as 
scheduled.  Just  as  these  plans  were  begin- 
ning o  work  out,  many  of  our  most  vital 
base-c  onstructlon  projects  were  stopped  by 
dlrectl  ves  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defeniie.  Recruitment  of  personnel  was 
drastically  c\irtailed  by  the  same  authority, 
CrltlcM  months  have  gone  by  and  we  must 
now  liccept  the  fact  that,  at  best,  more 
month  s  of  precious  time  and  opportunity  will 
be  losi  before  these  roadblocks  are  removed. 
We  hJ  ve  received  no  assiu-ances  that  they 
will  e  rer  be  removed.  Instead,  there  have 
been  ladicatlons  that  they  will  be  Increased 
and  tightened. 

If  11  had  been  the  deliberate  intention  of 
members  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defenie  to  hamper  and  delay  the  Air  Force 
program,  they  could  have  scarcely  taken  ac- 
tions vhlch  would  better  have  served  such 
a  pur]  Kwe.  Just  when  personnel  shortages 
and  b  ise  deficiencies  became  more  critical 
than  (ver  before  in  our  history,  these  ele- 
ments of  the  Air  Force  were  selected  by  the 
Office  3f  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  absorb 
minor  but  significant  reductions  which  can- 
not be  borne. 

Justj  when  production  has  begim  to  roll 
and  is  no  longer  a  serious  problem,  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announces  ac- 
celerations and  retards  the  other  elements 
of  the  force.  The  result  will  be  an  increas- 
ing ov  »r-balance  in  the  direction  of  combat 
planes 


As  long  as  current  base  and  personnel  limi- 
tations remain  in  effect,  they  will  continue  to 
delay  the  Air  Force.  The  effect  of  such  de-> 
lays  is  always  compounded.  Instead  of  add- 
ing the  people  and  the  bases  we  need,  we  are 
now  reducing  our  personnel  and  canceling 
projects  for  which  expensive  preparations 
have  already  been  made. 

We  are  now  throwing  into  reverse  much 
of  the  organizational  and  contractual  ma- 
chinery for  training  and  building  the  Air 
Force.  This  is  being  done  at  the  price  of 
reduced  efficiency  and  heavy  wastage  of  time, 
money,  and  people. 

Our  training  command  Is  piu-tlally  Idle, 
while  we  adjust  the  Air  Force  to  a  program 
that  will  create  weapons  without  men 
trained  to  use  them,  and  combat  planes 
without  combat  bases  or  combat  organiza- 
tions to  support  them.  Tht  colossal  wasts 
involved  in  such  a  procedure  as  we  are  now 
following  Is  certainly  obvious  to  everyone 
in  the  Air  Force.  I  am  sure  it  wUl  soon  be 
obvious  to  many  others. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  this  waste  Is  the 
time  that  now  will  be  required  to  reestablish 
the  careful  balance  of  progress  that  existed 
a  few  months  ago. 

So  much  time  would  be  required  that, 
anxious  as  I  am  to  see  the  minimum  goals 
set  for  the  Air  Force  achieved  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  cannot  now  in  good  conscience 
give  assurance  that  these  goals  cani  be 
achieved  before  the  year  1957. 

A  major  portion  of  the  difference  between 
the  more  than  tl6  billion  in  the  Air  Force 
budget  6  months  ago  and  the  little  mora 
than  913  billion  now  advocated  results  from 
the  fact  that  delays  imposed  upon  us  have 
already  forced  the  acceptance  of  a  later 
target  date. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  Imply  that 
the  difference  between  the  original  budget 
figure  and  the  one  recently  supplied  at  tba 
request  of  the  Senate  committee  is  due  en- 
tirely to  these  delays  and  to  the  consequent 
stretch-out.  Much  of  that  reduction  is  the 
result  of  the  Air  Force's  own  efforts  to  lower 
the  budget  figure. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Air  Force  to  try 
to  spend  all  of  the  money  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year.  Instead,  it  is  the  policy  to  Invest 
only  in  thoee  projects  which  throughout  the 
year  promise  an  excellent  return  in  combat 
capability.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  a 
large  program  difficulties  of  design  or  of  pro- 
duction may  develop  which  make  it  wise  to 
withhold  some  contracts  or  to  defer  them 
tintil  later-year  years. 

Also,  tests  and  experiments  may  reveal 
ways  in  which  some  requirements  can  be 
reduced  or  made  less  critical.  Or,  to  choose 
another  example,  It  may  develop  that  by 
waiting  a  few  more  months  we  can  receive 
a  superior  model  of  aircraft  or  equipment. 

When  portions  of  our  program  are  deleted, 
and  when  it  is  not  considered  wise  or  eco- 
nomical to  make  substitutions,  the  amount 
of  money  requested  or  used  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

This  reduction  is  not  made  because  the 
money  cannot  be  spent,  for  money  can  al- 
ways be  spent  in  some  manner,  as  everyone 
knows.  Reductions  in  requests  for  appro- 
priations and  reductions  in  expenditures  are 
made  by  the  Air  Force  when  money  cannot 
be  spent  wisely  or  economically  for  the  gen- 
eral purpose  originally  intended.  Such  ac- 
tions do  not.  in  my  opinion,  show  a  weak- 
ness in  the  planning  or  In  the  execution  of  a 
program.  Instead,  they  may  demonstrate 
the  alertness  and  the  fiexibillty  necessary  for 
sound  progress  through  the  changes  and  un- 
certainties of  the  new  age  of  Jet  and  super- 
sonic flight. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Air  Force  de- 
creased Its  own  budget  estimates  by  more 
than  SI  billion.  And  in  April  It  reduced  Its 
estimate  of  new  funds  required  by  another 
one-half  billion.  Although  this  latter  re- 
duction was  Influenced  by  the  budget  review 
staff  of  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
it  did  not  eliminate  any  projects  which  the 
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Air  Force  considered  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  continuation  of  the  143-wing 
program  through  the  next  year. 

By  these  two  actions,  the  new  funds  re- 
quired for  the  next  fiscal  year  had  already 
been  reduced  by  SI  Vx  billion  without  causing 
a  delay  in  the  program  designed  to  achieve 
143  wings  by  December  1955.  The  money  in- 
volved was  for  procxirement.  which,  as  I  h;>ve 
said,  is  no  longer  our  most  critical  problem. 

In  order  to  reach  the  •13.123  billion  now 
being  discussed,  it  was  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate nearly  2  billion  more.  This  further  re- 
duction results  principally  from  new  plan- 
ning factors  stipulated  by  the  Ofllce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  First,  the  money  for 
more  than  700  aircraft  is  deferred  \mtll  next 
year's  budget,  in  accordance  with  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  the  aircraft  can  then  be  produced 
In  time  to  meet  schedules,  and  on  the  assur- 
ance of  that  Office  that  these  funds  will  be 
Included  in  next  year's  budget.  I  believe 
this  assurance  should  be  accepted  In  good 
faith,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  announced 
Intention  can  be  carried  out. 

The  amount  thus  eliminated  from  this 
year's  budget  by  deferring  to  next  year's 
budget  is  well  over  one-half  billion  dollars. 

In  addition,  nearly  one-half  billion  has 
been  cut  off  by  the  elimination  of  145  B--47- 
type  bombers  which  were  intended  for  train- 
ing units.  Another  one-quarter  billion  is 
cut  off  by  cancellation  of  420  T-36  trainer 
aircraft  which,  as  a  result  of  delays  imposed 
on  our  training  program  and  other  factors, 
we  now  liope  to  be  able  to  do  without. 

Another  one-quarter  bllUon  is  eliminated 
by  cutting  out  a  smaU  number  of  combat 
aircraft  which  we  had  hoped  to  set  up  as  the 
mere  beginning  of  a  war  reserve  for  the  re- 
placement of  losses  we  would  sustain  In  the 
first  few  days  of  combat. 

The  reduction  of  the  remaining  one-half 
billion  results  from  the  reduced  flying  hour 
requirements,  the  leaser  number  at  bases, 
and  the  smaller  number  of  people  we  will 
have  as  a  result  of  the  recent  delays. 

This  new  program,  if  It  Is  adopted,  and 
If  the  construction  and  personnel  ceilings 
now  enforced  by  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  are  lifted,  will  enable  the  Air 
Force  to  have  130  modern  wings  by  July 
1954.  135  modern  wings  by  July  1955.  141 
modern  wings  by  July  1956.  and  14S  modem 
wings  by  July  1957. 

In  addition  to  the  stretch-out  that  has 
now  become  necessary,  this  new  program 
is  admittedly  more  austere  and  less  satis- 
factory than  the  original  143-wlng  program. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  stated  that  the  120-wing 
program  now  in  effect  is  by  no  means  as  well 
supported  as  the  original  143-wing  program. 
The  build-up  which  would  be  made  possible 
by  one  and  one-half  billion  additional  is  on 
the  same  basis  of  extreme  austerity. 

B-47  bombers  and  crews,  for  instance, 
will  have  to  be  diverted  from  combat  units 
to  complete  the  training  of  B-47  pilots. 
These  planes,  their  crews  and  support,  and 
the  small  war  reserve  will  be  missed.  But 
since  more  and  more  people  seem  now  to  be 
willing  to  take  the  gamble  that  new  wei4>- 
ons  will  enable  the  Air  Force  to  win  a  war 
quickly,  it  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  give 
up  entirely  the  hope  of  a  ready  combat 
reserve. 

With  all  its  deficiencies,  however,  this  new 
program  offers  a  possible  way  out  of  the 
present  unfortunate  and  dangerous  circum- 
stance. It  offers  a  reasonably  acceptable 
solution  if  an  earnest  effort  Is  now  to  be 
made  toward  reaching  the  143  wing  goal.  I 
am  willing  to  propose  it  because  it  is  so  very 
Important  that  such  a  program  be  adopted 
very  soon. 

Now  tlxat  we  have  examined  all  the  things 
that  this  program  will  not  accomfriish.  let 
us  consider  Just  what  this  •1.4  billion  wUl 
enable  us  to  avoid  and  what  It  will  enable 
us  to  do.    Only  %vn  million  U  Included  foe 


military  personnel,  but  this  amount  will  al- 
low us  to  continue  recnUting  as  previously 
scheduled. 

It  will  help  us  to  avoid  some  of  the  heavy 
cutback  in  officer  candidate,  ROTC.  and  crew 
training  that  is  now  planned. 

It  wUl  allow  us  to  cease  tiirnlng  away  many 
thousands  of  q\ialified  applicants  lot  Air 
Force  training  that  we  can  never  replace  in 
leaner  months  and  years  ahead.  It  wUl 
make  possible  some  preparation  against  the 
heavy  losses  in  personnel  that  will  begin  a 
year  from  now  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  airmen  who  enlisted  in  the  first  yetu^  of 
the  Korean  war  will  become  eligible  for  dis- 
charge. 

Also  included  in  the  •1.4  billion  additional 
is  one-quarter  billion  for  construction  of 
base  facilities  required  for  the  increase  In 
the  size  of  the  Air  Force.  Because  of  the 
long  lead  time  required  for  most  bases,  these 
projects  should  be  under  way  now. 

Pressure  to  defer  and  delete  base  con- 
struction projects  has  increased,  despite  the 
fact  that  such  postponement  causes  many 
kinds  of  waste.  One  of  the  principal  causes 
of  waste  is  starting  too  late.  In  the  uncer- 
tain period  following  the  Communist  attack 
in  Korea,  the  Air  Force  had  to  push  en- 
gineers and  contractors  beyond  the  point  of 
efficiency  and  dependability. 

The  increased  construction  and  operating 
costs  that  would  result  fr(Hn  better  dispersal 
of  our  forces  will  seem  puny,  indeed,  when 
compared  to  the  losses  that  may  result  from 
our  present  practice  of  crowding  our  bases. 
Tet  no  major  military  project  is  hedged  by 
such  procedural  difficulties  as  those  that  op- 
erate to  delay  the  construction  of  bases. 
Since  bases  are  an  indispensable  element  of 
airpower,  and  since  their  construction  is  so 
easily  delayed,  proposals  for  their  construc- 
tion have  become  a  primary  target  for  those 
who  wish,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  re- 
strict the  building  of  land-based  air  power. 
Land  bases,  sea  bases,  and  all  surface  targets 
are  becoming  more  vulnerable  as  the  speed 
of  planes  and  the  power  of  weapons  in- 
creases. 

We  should  now  be  achieving  more  disper- 
sion of  our  units  and  of  our  aircraft  on  more 
and  better  bases.  We  should  be  planning 
and  building  toward  underground  facilities 
on  many  of  these  bases.  Instead,  we  have 
been  unable  to  provide  even  the  surface 
facilities  needed  for  fiylng  and  parking  our 
planes  in  time  of  peace.  So  much  for  the 
problem  of  bases. 

Included  In  the  proposed  one-and-a-half 
billion  is  a  small  Item  of  ^50  million  for 
powered  ground  equipment  and  electronic 
equipment  that  will  be  needed  to  operate 
aircraft  already  on  order,  and  more  than 
one-half  million  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  aircraft  already  on  order.  They 
cannot  be  adequately  mai*^^'ined  or  effec- 
tively operated  under  the  present  program 
of  120  wings. 

Altogether,  these  funds,  totaling  a  little 
more  than  one  billion,  plus  a  lifting  of  cur- 
rent restrictions  imposed  by  the  Ofllce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  would  enable  us  to  take 
a  1-year  step  toward  getting  the  Air  Force 
program  in  balance  again  as  it  moves  for- 
ward. 

In  addition,  the  one  and  a  half  billion  ad- 
ditional would  accomplish  something  else  of 
very  great  importance,  for  it  contains  one- 
third  million  for  the  procurement  of  some 
450  airlift  and  support  aircraft.  These  sir- 
craft  are  necessary  for  the  war  mobility  of  the 
Army.  We  have  a  small  Army,  and  it  wUl 
always  be  small  as  compared  to  the  huge 
military  manpower  of  our  potential  enemies. 
In  my  opinion,  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  pro- 
vide that  Army  with  at  least  a  limited 
amount  of  air  mobility.  I  know  that  many 
progressive  and  airminded  ofllcers  in  the 
Army  are  deeply  concerned  about  this.  I  am 
dUturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  first  steps 
taken  toward  cutting  back  the  strength  at 
the  Air  Force  were  taken  at  the  expenss  of 


airlift  for  all  the  armed  forees.  This 
suited,  apparently,  from  a  tendency  to  regmitt 
airlift  as  a  kind  of  itxxurious  substitute  for 
surface  transportation.  I  do  not  think  this 
attitude  is  Justifiable,  even  in  peace,  for  we 
have  learned  that  many  nx>vements  of  sup- 
plies and  particularly  of  personnel  can  be 
accomplished  more  cheaply  by  aircraft  than 
by  other  means.  There  are  Important  time- 
savings  involved,  and  many  other  savings 
that  result  from  savings  in  time. 

Airlift  in  war  1b  no  luxury.  It  is  a  life  and 
death  necessity  for  any  kind  of  force  other 
than  massive  and  overwhelming  ground 
forces  which  we  do  not  possess  and  will  never 
possess.  The  more  sudden  the  war  and  the 
greater  violence  resulting  from  new  weapens, 
the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  fast 
movement.  The  assault  transports,  which 
were  scheduled  for  our  ground  forces  and 
for  extra  duty  as  airlift,  are  essential  to  aoy 
effective  strategy  involving  American  ground 
forces  which  are  even  now  stationed  In  many 
distant  areas. 

I  have  described  the  increasingly  difficult 
situation  caused  by  shortages  and  restric- 
tions on  the  Air  Force  and  I  have  explained 
the  most  modest  proposal  possible  for  re- 
lieving the  situation  before  it  becomes  any 
worse. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  new  proposal  far  outweigh 
the  relatively  small  sums  involved  for  next 
year's  program.  They  q>ell  the  difference 
between  the  possibility  of  a  143-wlng  Air 
Force  by  1957  and  no  such  Air  Force  for 
more  than  a  year  beyond  that  date.  These 
funds  of  less  than  sa  billion,  and  the  fiance 
to  use  them,  will  enable  us  to  again  work 
toward  the  most  effective  employment  of 
the  more  than  two  score  billion  already  in- 
vested. 

The  best  and  simplest  unit  of  measure- 
ment for  effective  air  power  Is  the  number 
of  ready  wings  we  possess,  provided,  of  ooiuse, 
these  wings  are  adequately  supported.  MU- 
Itary  air  power  cannot  be  accurately  meas- 
ured in  numbers  of  planes  any  more  than  it 
can  be  accurately  measured  In  numbers  of 
bases  or  numbers  of  people.  It  must  be 
measured  In  wings  which,  with  the  neces- 
sary supporting  elements.  Include  all  three  - 
planes,  bases,  and  people. 

When  any  one  of  these  elements  is  lag- 
ging, or  out  of  phase  with  the  others,  the 
total  air  power  available  Is  correspondingly 
lessened.  That  is  why  restrictions  on  bases 
and  on  people,  which  may  seem  relatively 
minor  and  which  produce  only  minor  sav- 
ings, can  cause  the  planned  effective  strength 
of  an  air  force  to  faU  from  143  wings  to 
120  wings.  That  is  why  a  removal  of  these 
restrictions  and  a  replacement  of  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  funds  can  cause  this  planned 
effective  strength  of  an  air  force  to  begin 
to  rise  Jtist  as  rapidly. 

Of  course,  the  figure  143  has.  In  itself, 
no  peculiar  or  mystical  significance.  It  is 
no  more  rigid  as  a  planning  figure  than  the 
20  divisions,  18  regimental  combat  teams, 
and  27  battalions  for  the  Army,  or  the  406 
combat  ships  for  the  Navy,  or  S  divisions 
and  3  air  wings  for  the  Marlnea,  recently 
prescribed  by  Uw.  all  of  which  have  been 
retained  in  the  program  of  defense. 

But  no  plan  for  a  buildup  of  military 
strength  lias  meaning  unless  it  is  designed 
to  proceed  in  a  definite  direction  at  a  definite 
rate.  For  a  jrear  and  a  half,  the  many  thou- 
sands of  elements  of  the  Air  Faroe,  that 
have  to  be  kept  in  phase  with  each  other, 
have  been  directed  toward  the  14S-wlng  goaL 

Of  course,  the  varianoe  of  a  few  wings 
either  way  would  not  be  terrtMy  disturbing 
or  disastrous,  but  a  drop  of  23  wings  in  the 
goal  can  be  disastrous.  FOr  this  reascm  It 
Is  Important  that  the  appropriate  goal  be  re- 
established SO  that  the  coordinated  progress 
of  aU  the  elements  can  be  resumed. 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  the  oflloers 
and   the    members    of    the    Aero    Qlub    of, 
Washington  for  the  tionor  you  have  }ust 
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bestowed  upon  m«.  Too  muA  1.  and  «n 
tue  people  of  tbls  coontry  who  torn  worked 
toward  building  American  alrpower.  bave 
com*  a  long  way  togetber.  We  bave  a  long 
way  jet  to  go. 


Baylir 
ranked 

Intemi  tlonal 


AM«M  wf  Mr.  J.  Saylc*  Leack 
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Alesander. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J(»IN  L  LTLE,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 

ZM  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  LYI^  Mr.  Speaker,  every  young 
American  ought  to  be  daily  conscious  of 
his  opportunities  for  service  and  ad- 
vancement under  our  American  system 
of  government. 

J.  Sayles  Leach,  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  typical  American  farm  boy.    To- 
day he  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Texas  Co.,  one  of  our  great  corporations, 
and  only  recently  he  was  awarded  a  doc- 
tor's degree  by  Baylor  University,  an  out- 
standing institution  of  higher  learning. 
I  am  proud,  and  I  want  all  of  young 
Amerl(»  to  be  proud  of  its  Government 
and  the  accomplishments  of  its  people. 
I,  therefore,  imder  imanimous  consent. 
include  excerpts  from  a  short  sj)eech  Mr. 
Leach  made  in  Waco  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  his  doctor's  degree: 
Dr.    White,    dlatlngulahed-  guests,    ladles 
and  gentlemen,  42  years  ago  I  first  came  to 
this  campus  as  a  Ireshman  from  my  grand- 
lather's  rarm  near  Allen.  Tex.     Little  did  I 
dream  when  I  was  working  In  the  fields  there, 
or  when  I  was  a  student  here,  that  I  would 
ever  be  signally  honored  by  this  great  uni- 
versity.   Naturally  I  was  surprised  and  flat- 
tered when  Dr.  White  wrote  me  that  I  was  to 
be  awarded  a  doctor's  degree. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
great  honor  this  day  brings  to  me.  not  only 
because  of  the  love  we  all  bear  our  alma 
mater,  but  also  the  memories  of  youth  which 
for  each  o<  us  are  proud  and  wonderful  to 
cherish. 

I  was  thinking  even  more  of  Bailor's  great 
heritage,  and  of  the  place  it  has  made  for 
ttaelf. 

Eighteen  fcaty-flve  was  a  memorable  year. 
It  was  the  year  when  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
wbleh  for  9  years  had  maintained  Its  Inde- 
pendence, by  Its  own  free  choice  became  one 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
organization  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. In  Atlanta.  And,  as  we  all  know. 
It  was  the  year  that  saw  Baylor  founded. 

The  generation  that  brought  Texas  first. 
Independence,  and  then.  Statehood,  Includ- 
ing the  heroes  of  those  early  struggles,  was 
the  generation  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
higher  education  In  Texas.  And  the  very 
cornerstone  at  that  foxmdation  was  Baylor. 
Baylor's  fame  Is  not  restricted  to  Texas 
and  this  country.  For  Baylor,  over  more  than 
a  century,  has  poured  forth  a  stream  of  life 
to  all  quarters  of  the  glebe,  a  stream  that 
has  diffused  Itself  Into  almost  every  con- 
structive level  of  human  activity. 

In  our  own  time,  the  eloquent  voices  ol 
such  preachers  of  righteousness  as  George  W. 
McDanlel.  B.  H.  Carroll.  Lee  R.  Scarborough, 
and  George  W.  Truett  (and  a  hvmdred  others) 
have  moved  the  hearts  oi  men  not  alone  In 
our  own  land,  but  In  the  far  comers  of 
earth.  In  South  America,  for  example,  the 
name  oi  WlUlam  Buck  Bagby  Is  stlU  remem- 
bered In  Brazil,  the  land  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  wbecs  truly  bis  works  do  follow  him, 
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men  In  our  own'  Oovemment  have 
as  statesmen,  some  with  recognized 

statxire.     I  hardly  need  recaU 

such  names  as  Pat  Neff,  Albert  Burle- 
_  Connally.  and  the  late,  great  Chief 
of  our  Supreme  Coiirt.  Judge  James 

Nor  do  we  forget  the  Baylor 

a  new  generation  who  assumed  posl- 
'  leadership,  national  In  scope — such, 
others,  as  Dr.  White,  our  president. 
•  Honorable  Paics  DainzL.  our  Junior 
States  Senator. 

time  of  conflict.  Baylor  men  have 

the  front  rank  of  those  who  have 

to  arms  for  State  and  Nation.    They 

^ught  on  many  fields,  and  have  ac- 

_  themselves  with  honor,  on  land,  sea, 

air.  and  as  chaplains.    Some  of  them 

dlen  earth,  some  In  their  native  soil. 

others  wait  the  resurrection   In  the 

of   the   sea.     I   coiild   recall    many 

famllar  and  dear  to  us  all;  yet  re- 

from    speaking    them,    since    all    are 

of  our  equal  and  unstinted  affection 
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Ton^orrow  is  Memorial  Day.     It  is  there- 
that  we  all  htmibly  pay  tribute 
honored  Baylor  dead,  who  gave  up 
their     individual     hopes     and 
for  God  and  country.     Our  prayer 
th^t  we  may  so  live  that  their  sacrifice 
have  been  in  vain, 
have  been  vast  changes  in  the  world 
30th  century  since  that  day  in  1915 
I  stepped  up  to  receive  my  bachelcx-'s 
from  the  revered  hand  of  our  great 
,  Samuel  Palmer  Brooks.     None  of 
us  tfajen  could  have   predicted   the  mighty 
convu  Isions  that  have  shaken  humankind  in 
intervening  years. 
I  think  that  in  fuU  Jiistice  it  needs  to 
that  Baylor,  as  well  as  any  academic 
Instittition  on  earth,  and  better  than  most, 
its  sons  and  daughters  in  heart  and 
to  meet  the  strains  and  stresses,  the 
and  dilemmas,  that  have  come 


emer^ncles 
upon 


us. 
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It    Is    this,    preeminently,    that 
Baylor  a  beacon   whose  light  shines 
all  the  world.     Here,  the  mind  and 
are  not  disjoined.    The  educated  man 
merely  the  man  who  knows  his  own 
£  study;  he  Is  the  man  In  whom  knowl- 
Jolned  with  character, 
if  our  generation's  hard  experience 
proved  anything,  it  has  proved  this  one 
conclusively:   that  knowledge  can  be 
rather  than  beneficent  unless  it 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  employ  it 
'esp>onsibillty  and  restraint.    Power  can 
in  evil  hands  or  good  in  good  hands, 
dood  life  is  the  life  of  the  well-roimded 
|n  whom  intelligence  and  integrity  are 
fiised. 
our  Baylor  University  understands 
]  irof ound  truth,  and  weaves  it  Into  the 
of  the  life  of  Its  sons  and  daughters, 
become  In  our  times  as  a  "city  set  upon 
which  cannot  be  hid."    Therefore,  re- 
all  these  things.  I  am  at  once 
and  proud  that  our  great  university 
(lecided  to  honor  me,  one  of  the  least  of 
miny  sons. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

or  MEW  MEXICO 

INtTHS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  195 J 

M^.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek 
the  ndulgence  of  this  honorable  body 
whil^  I  bring  to  its  attention  a  situation 


which  is  working  unnecessary  and  un- 
justified hardship  upon  thousands  of 
former  prisoners  of  war  in  our  coxmtry 
who  are  entitled  to  payment  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  303  of  the  82d  Con- 
gress for  enforced  labor  and  inhumane 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected 
to  enemy  prison  camps  during  World 
War  n.  Under  terms  of  that  legislation 
nearly  117.000  claims  have  been  filed 
by  former  prisoners  of  war  with  the  War 
Claims  Commission.  However,  payment 
of  claims  was  discontinued  on  May  22. 
1953,  after  approximately  60,000  had 
been  paid,  because  sufficient  funds  had 
not  been  transferred  by  the  Allen  Prop- 
erty OfBce  to  the  War  Claims  Commis- 
sion for  the  payment  of  further  claims. 
Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  303  it 
was  stipulated  that  such  transfer  should 
be  made  from  former  enemy  fuikls 
vested  in  that  office  and  payment  to  the 
former  prisoners  of  war  should  be  made 
from  those  funds  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Prisoner-of- 
War  Convention. 

There  are  now  approximately  57.000 
former  prisoners  of  war  or  their  surviv- 
ing dependents  whose  claims  have  been 
or  are  now  being  adjudicated  by  the 
War  Claims  Commission  and  who  are 
awaiting  payment.  Under  the  terms  of 
H.  R.  5741.  which  has  been  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  it  is  provided  that 
authorization  by  the  Congress  be  given 
the  Attorney  General  to  transfer  imme- 
diately a  sum  not  in  excess  of  $60  million 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
be  made  available  for  the  War  Claims 
Commission  to  complete  the  payment  of 
these  prisoner-of-war  claims.  Punds  to 
be  transferred  are  derived  from  alien 
property  vested  in  him. 

Tills  meastire  is  in  actuality  a  substi- 
tute for  H.  R.  4873.  which  I  introduced 
on  April  27,  1953.  and  which  made  sub- 
stantially the  same  provisions.  The 
only  changes  made  are  of  a  minor  na- 
ture  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  earliest  possible  action  on 
this  legislation  because  of  the  delay  I 
experienced  in  the  2d  session  of  the  82d 
Congress  in  obtaining  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  303.  That  bill  was  introduced 
by  me  on  April.  13.  1951.  It  was  not 
enacted  and  approved  until  April  9. 1952. 
nearly  a  year  after  Its  introduction.  This 
long  delay  was  due  to  obstructionist  tac- 
tics used  by  certain  selfish  Interests  that 
were  seeking  payment  of  other  types  of 
claims  from  these  funds,  without  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  former  prisoners  of 
war.  The  obstruction  was  so  effective 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  place  a 
discharge  petition  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
to  bring  the  legislation  out  of  committee. 
Only  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  re- 
quired 218  signatures  would  be  affixed 
did  the  committee  report  the  bill  out. 

The  original  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  re- 
ceived immediate  unanimous  Senate  con- 
currence. That  certainly  proves  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  Justice  of  the 
claims  of  the  former  prisoners  of  war  or 
their  surviving  dependents  under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

These  boys  or  their  surviving  depend- 
ents had  waited  5  long  years  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  the  necessary  action  to  see 
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that  Justice  was  done.  Now  more  than 
50,000  of  them,  who  have  waited  an  ad- 
ditional year,  cannot  receive  the  pay- 
ment to  which  they  are  entitled  until 
this  new  legislation  Is  enacted.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  delay  that  action  and 
contribute  further  to  the  negligence  of 
which  these  boys  have  been  the  victims. 

In  the  past  efforts  have  been  made,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  to  delay  this  legis- 
lation. We  know  the  sources  of  the 
obstruction.  We  know  that  they  are  sel- 
fish and  resourceful.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  they  may  seek  by  amendment  to 
further  obstruct  this  legislation.  There- 
fore, I  urge  this  House  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  on  this  bill  as  promptly  as 
possible  and  to  prevent  any  amendment 
being  made  which  would  defeat  Its  true 
purpose. 

By  the  unanimous  vote  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  given  the  original 
legislation  the  Congress  expressed  the  in- 
tention to  see  that  these  former  prisoners 
of  war  were  given  priority  of  payment 
from  the  funds  of  the  enemy  nations. 
Other  types  of  claims  were  made  sec- 
ondary. I  believe  the  Congress  has  not 
alt:;red  Its  opinion  in  this  regard. 

This  bill  does  not  appropriate  any 
money.  It  does  not  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1  of  taxpayers'  money.  It 
merely  gives  the  Attorney  General  the 
authority  he  desires  to  make  the  transfer 
of  funds.  It  merely  safeguards  his  ac- 
tion. The  money  which  this  legislation 
authorizes  to  be  transferred  is  intended 
to  relieve  the  hardship  which  many  of 
the  former  prisoners  of  war  or  their  sur- 
viving dependents  are  enduring  because 
of  our  delay.  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
Member  of  this  honorable  body  desires 
to  be  a  party  to  or  wishes  to  condone 
further  delay. 

The  further  fact  that  about  one-half 
of  the  former  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
entitled  to  this  payment  already  have 
been  paid  and  the  other  half  is  awaiting 
payment  until  we  take  this  action,  puts 
us  in  the  position  of  being  Justly  accused 
of  discrimination  against  those  who  have 
not  been  paid  in  event  we  now  fail  to  act 
without  delay.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  urge  upon  all  of  you  the  earliest  pos- 
sible consideration  and  enactment  of 
H.  R.  5741. 


Tweaty-fifth  Ammrtnmrf  af  Yctyva 
UBivcrsity  Womea's  Off aaiutiM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  KKW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
Is  an  address  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
H.  Silver,  a  trustee  of  Yeshiva  University, 
a  member  of  New  York  City's  Board  of 
Education  and  a  distinguished  New 
Yorker,  at  the  25th  anniversary  lunch- 
eon of  the  Yeshiva  University  Women's 
Organization  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-As- 
toria in  New  York: 

I  consider  it  a  distinguished  honor  to  ad- 
dress you  today  on  the  occasion  of  the  sUvsr 


anniversary  of  the  women's  division  of 
Teshlva  University.  It  was  Just  about  35 
years  ago  that  the  Teshlva  University 
emerged  as  an  educational  institution  in 
this  great  dty  of  oxxn,  and  I  recall  it.  as  tf 
It  were  only  yesterday,  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  present  main  buUdlng  of 
Yeshiva.  which  I  was  prtvUeged  to  attend. 

Twenty-five  years,  as  measin-ed  In  terms  of 
time,  is  but  a  fieetlng  second  in  the  existence 
of  our  known  civilization.  It  must  therefore 
be  gratifying  that  in  so  brief  a  spsn  Teshlva 
should  have  made  such  rapid  and  successful 
strides  In  the  world  of  education,  and  indeed. 
In  the  cultural  life  of  our  community.  I 
would  say  that  this  progress  has  been  little 
shcMTt  of  miraculous  when  we  come  to  look  at 
the  long  record  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions in  this  country. 

I  need  not  dwell,  at  a  gathering  of  this 
kind,  on  the  achlevementc  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity. You  are  all  familiar  with  them. 
But  I  should  like  to  say  Jvast  a  word  about 
your  organization,  for  you  have  been  such 
a  vital  snd  constructive  part  of  the  forces 
which  contributed  to  the  development  of 
Yeshiva  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

As  you  know,  the  people  of  our  faith  cele- 
brated the  other  day  the  feast  of  Shavuoth. 
It  conunemorates,  among  other  things,  the 
time  when  the  Jews  received  the  Torah.  As 
part  of  our  traditional  ritual  we  read  in  the 
Torah  the  story  of  Ruth,  one  of  the  noblwt 
expressions  of  devotion  in  all  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  words  of  Ruth  "Where  thou 
goest.  1  shall  go.  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people"  have  been  read  and  spoken  by  mU- 
lions  throughout  the  centuries. 

These  words  of  Ruth,  addressed  to  her 
mother-in-law  Naomi.  sTun  up  in  a  simple 
phrase  the  very  essence  of  compassionate 
love,  fine  courage  and  unflagging  devotion 
that  must  inspire  In  us  the  noblest  feelings. 
And  so  when  I  was  invited  to  speak  to  you 
here,  I  was  reminded  of  Ruth  and  of  the 
sentiments  which  she  expressed  with  such 
earnestness  and  humility.  She  had  that 
spirit  of  devotion  which  you.  as  members 
of  the  Women's  Council  have — ^that  determi- 
nation to  give  of  yovir  time,  energies  and 
talents  to  Yeshiva,  and  I  want  to  ten  you 
as  a  trustee  of  Teshlva  that  we  are  mighty 
proud  of  you. 

You.  who  do  BO  much  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  students,  you  who  minister  to 
their  wants  and  help  them  with  their  per- 
sonal problems,  you  who  bring  to  many  of 
these  poor  but  highly  deserving  young  men 
that  spirit  of  sympathetic  understanding.  I 
say  to  you  now.  you  may  be  proud  of  your 
work  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  grow 
stronger  in  your  efforts  to  aid  members  of 
the  student  body  with  their  many  personal 
problems  in  the  days  ahead. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  be  surprised.  After  aU.  you  have  a 
background  of  motherhood  that  is  tradi- 
tional with  our  people.  To  us.  the  home 
always  centered  around  mother.  She  was 
our  adviser,  she  held  out  the  hand  of  devo- 
tion and  spoke  with  the  voice  of  comfort 
when  we  needed  It  most.  To  us.  motherhood 
was  something  to  be  honored  and  revered. 
She  Instilled  in  us  a  love  of  home,  she  held 
up  the  torch  of  clean  and  honorable  living. 

In  a  broad  sense,  that  is  what  you  are 
doing  as  members  of  the  women's  councU  of 
Yeshiva  University.  You  seek  no  rewards. 
You  do  not  want  boner  and  words  of  praise; 
you  desire  only  to  bring  a  measure  of  solace 
and  happiness  to  these  young  men  wbo  turn 
to  you  at  a  time  when  they  need  the  sooth- 
ing hand  of  motherhood.  The  hundreds 
that  you  have  made  happy  throughout  the 
years  shall  never  forget  you.  They  wUl 
think  of  you  as  good-will  ambassadors  from 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  institution  of  learning. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
I  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  In  a  better 
position  to  observe  at  closer  band  more  tbaa 


most  peopfe  the  methods  and  policies  of  our 
board,  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  our  vast  public-school  system.  While 
we  have  not  attained  perfection,  I  think  that 
we  have  a  system  that  is  greater  than  any 
other  similar  body  in  the  world.  We  have 
over  40,000  teachers,  nearly  a  million  pupils, 
and  our  budget  is  approximately  $300  mU- 
Uon. 

I  think  you  will  grant  that  we  are  con- 
stantly challenged  by  the  most  baffling  prob- 
lems, and  I  want  to  say  for  the  record — 
especially  at  an  occasion  of  this  kind  which 
is  clearly  aUied  with  education — that,  by 
and  large,  oui  professional  staff  is  doing  a 
splendid  Job  for  the  city's  children.  L<et 
those  who  are  inclined  to  find  fault  bear  in 
mind  that  ovu'  system  must  gxilde  children 
of  every  race,  color,  and  creed,  a  great  many 
of  whom  come  from  diversified  racial  and 
religious  strains.  Under  the  circumstances. 
I  feel  that  a  very  difllcult  Job  is  being  done 
with  skill  and  understanding. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  compare  the  pubUc- 
school  system  with  Ye&hiva  University.  The 
students  at  Yeshiva  receive  specialized  train- 
ing and  instruction  and,  in  some  instances, 
I  imagine,  personal  direction.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  do  this  in  a  public-school  system 
such  as  we  have  in  New  York  City.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  Yeshiva  is  a  component  of 
the  overall  educational  system  in  our  city; 
It  is  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  institu- 
tions, both  private  and  piilAic.  which  has 
made  New  York  one  of  the  leading  centers 
of  culture  and  learning  in  the  world,  al- 
though our  city  is  only  150  years  old.  That 
is  our  record;  we  New  Yorkers  are  Justi'led. 
I  believe,  in  qpeaking  of  U  with  genuioe 
enthusiasm  and  pardonable  pride. 

And  so  on  this  25th  birthday  of  your 
organization.  I  want  to  extend  to  you  my 
personal  greetings  and  those  of  my  feUow 
members  of  the  tx>ard  of  trustees  of  Yeshiva 
University.  You  have  walked  with  sturdy 
stei»  along  a  path  that  was  not  always  easy 
to  traverse.  But  you  have  always  held  up 
the  light  of  encouragement,  and  now  you 
are  about  to  continue  the  next  phase  of  your 
Journey  during  the  coming  25  years.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  predict  that  the  good 
you  have  done  in  the  past  will  be  doubled 
luid  even  trebled  in  the  future. 

Another  outstanding  event  Is  about  to 
take  place  in  the  very  near  futtire — I  should 
say,  specifically  June  22 — ^when  we  will  honor 
A  great  educator  by  gathering  at  a  publie 
function  which  wiU  mark  his  10th  anniver- 
sary as  president  of  Yeshiva  University — ^tb* 
distinguished  scholar,  educator,  admlnlstra- 
tor.  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin. 

American  Jews  must  experience  a  feeling 
of  de^  satisfaction  and  warmth  over  ths 
growth  at  Yeshiva  University  and  the  fact 
that  at  Its  head  Is  a  man  who  has  given  cf 
himself  without  restraint  in  performing  his 
duties  as  the  administrator  of  this  institu- 
tion. We  American  Jews  realize.  I  am  sure, 
that  under  his  guidance  the  faculty  at 
Yeshiva  have  taught  the  principles  of  our 
faith,  the  philosophy  of  our  great  sages  and 
teachers,  and  have  blended  these  teachings 
with  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Not  only  has  Yeshiva  pro- 
duced students  thorougbily  learned  and  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  daily  problems  that 
confronted  them  but  Yeshiva  also  has  among 
its  honorary  aliunni  some  of  the  greatest 
scientists,  teachers,  and  members  of  titm 
Judiciary  of  our  time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  wlU  Join  us  la 
paying  honor  to  Dr.  Belkin.  Nothing  would 
be  more  appropriate  than  to  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  women's  division  attend  this  very 
auspicious  occasion  in  large  ntimbers. 

May  I  close  by  agi^n  teUing  you  how  happy 
I  am  to  be  here;  a^  now  that  you  are  safely 
headed  toward  your  golden  anniversary,  Z 
want  to  extend  to  you  my  sincere  good 
wishes.  More  power  to  you.  and  a  happy 
birthday.    Thank  you. 
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EXTESSIGS  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

or  raw  Tonc 
m  THK  HOUSK  OP  RBPRESENTAllVBS 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  PINB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  herein 
a  speech  delivered  by  me  before  the 
Democratic  county  committee  of  Ontario 
County  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  June  18, 
1953: 

BTATm  or  THi  UicioN,  Jjnn  1953 
(By  Hon.  Sidnzt  A.  Fxkk.  of  Mew  York) 

It  is  a  pleastire  m  well  aa  a  privilege  for 
me  to  come  here  to  talk  to  you  under  the 
auspices  of  oxir  State  committee  and  your 
county  committee  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  In  the  pewit  4 
years  I  have  come  to  know  this  beautiful 
Finger  Lakes  region  through  frequent  visits 
to  my  son  at  Cornell  University.  Bach  visit 
has  renewed  my  delight  In  the  natural 
beauties  of  your  land,  your  sky,  your  farms 
and  lakes,  and  the  people  who  live  here. 

Then.  too.  It  Is  an  unusxial  opportunity 
for  me — a  resident  of  the  Bronx — ^to  talk  here 
in  upstate  New  York.  We  city  Democrats 
have  not  been  listened  to  of  late,  particu- 
larly when  we  came  up  to  Albany.  Recently, 
the  governor  has  been  coming  down  to  o\ir 
city,  telling  tu  how  much  we  should  pay  for 
rent,  subway  fares,  and  real-estate  taxes. 
Many  of  us  in  the  city  feel  that  he  acted 
highhandedly,  in  a  manner  wlilch  advanced 
the  interests  of  the  bondholders  and  the  real- 
estate  operators  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
majority  of  hard-working  citizens  who  pay 
rent  anrt  ride  the  subways  in  oxu"  dty. 

Tl»e  governor's  actions  demonstrate  In 
painful  actual  practice  the  basic  principles 
and  philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party, 
namely,  to  protect  and  promote  the  Interests 
of  big  biisiness,  l>anks,  and  real-estate  own- 
ers, and  to  oppose  as  socialistic  any  measure 
designed  to  improve  the  health,  welfare,  and 
opportimltles  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  Republicans  know  that  they  could 
not  be  elected  on  such  a  platform,  so  they 
disguise  their  intentions  in  several  ways. 
Their  grant  of  special  benefits  to  big  busi- 
ness, bankers,  and  real -estate  operators  they 
call  encouragement  of  private  enterprise  and 
Individual  initiative.  Their  opposition  to 
health,  welfare,  education,  social  security, 
and  public- housing  programs  they  call  as- 
sistance to  creeping  socialism.  At  the  same 
time  they  promise  to  continue  the  sound 
social  and  welfare  programs  of  the  Hew 
Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal,  and  even  to  expand 
them  by  better  and  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  these  measures. 
Onoe  in  ofltce.  however,  they  sabotage  these 
progranu  In  two  ways:  (1)  Through  strangu- 
lation by  tightening  the  purse  strings;  and 
(2)  by  appointing  the  most  hostile  critics 
to  administer  these  agencies.  I  recommend 
that  you  get  a  copy  of  the  August  1963  Issue 
of  the  New  Democratic  Digest  and  read  espe- 
cially the  article  entitled  "How  To  Kill  the 
New  Deal  Without  Leaving  Fingerprints." 

In  many  fields  of  governmental  Interest 
or  activity  the  pattern  has  been  the  same, 
namely,  fair  words  not  matched  by  deeds 
or  accompanied  by  reactionary  deeds. 

On  several  Important  Issues  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  split,  with  the  President  and 
his  advisers  urging  a  course  which  some 
Republican  congressional  leaders  openly  op- 
pose or  silently  ignore.  As  a  result,  the 
Republican  Party  stands  on  both  sides  or  on 
all  sides  of  s<xne  of  the  important  Issues 
of  the  day.    This  is  ttM  (raat  failure  of  th* 


Republican  Party  today— a  failure  of  r«« 
aponsibU  Ity  and  a  f ailive  oi  leadership  in 
carrying  out  many  at  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive policies  to  which  it  pledged  Itself 
during  ihe  presidential  election  campaign 
of  1952.  A  successful  truce  in  Korea  may 
raise  President  Eisenhower's  popularity  to 
new  hei(  hts.  but  his  troubles  with  the  Con- 
gress wl  1  be  many  times  mviltiplied.  The 
Preslden  :  faces  rough  going.  The  economy- 
minded  Congressmen  may  well  use  the  situ- 
ation tc  diminish  foreign  aid  to  a  point 
where  i  a  effectiveness  will  be  destroyed. 
Already  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  is  worried 
about  tl  te  desire  of  the  Congress  to  maks 
drastic  ;uts  in  the  defense  budget.  He 
urged  tte  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
not  to  reduce  his  military  budget  any  fur- 
ther because,  as  he  warned,  "The  war  isnt 
over  even  though  the  shooting  stops  in 
Korea."  The  Senate  also  now  has  before 
it  a  meuure  aimed  at  curbing  the  Presi- 
dent's t 'eat3rmaking  power. 

In  coiaparing  the  administrations  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican  Party, 
it  Is  clear  from  their  deeds  that  the  New 
Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  have,  since  January 
20,  1953  ^ven  away  to  the  Big  Deal.  If  I 
were  a  Republican  candidate  running  for 
ofllce  at  this  particular  moment.  I  would 
be  emburassed  by  what  the  Republican 
Party  tit  a  done  in  favor  of  big  business  and 
against  the  interest  of  the  average  citizen. 

""  "*  nSELANDS    on,   GIVEAWAT 

One  :ampaign  pledge  the  Republicans 
prompt!  f  redeemed  was  the  one  enacting  the 
bill  giv  ng  away  the  offshore  oil.  Three 
times  tie  Supreme  Court  said  that  this  oil 
belonged!  to  all  the  people  in  all  the  48 
States,  1  tut  the  Republicans  gave  it  away  to 
3  States  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  their  his- 
toric marine  boundaries  extended  out  to 
sea  for  nany  miles.  Compared  to  this  vast 
oil  reserve,  estimated  at  between  forty 
and  thiee  hundred  billion  dollars.  Teapot 
Dome  ie  insignificant.  We  might  have  xised 
this  oil  for  national  defense  purposes,  or 
acqulre<  sufllclent  royalties  to  help  pay  for 
Federal  aid  to  education,  or  roads,  or  to  re- 
duce thie  public  debt,  or  even  to  balance  the 
budget.  In  the  case  of  timber  on  Federal 
lands,  t  le  law  now  gives  the  States  a  royalty 
of  33  V3  >ercent  of  the  value  of  timber  cut  by 
logging  companies.  But  we  gave  away  un- 
counted riches  in  oil  to  3  States  without 
getting  anything  in  return. 


Just  about  everything  tHat  belongs  to  the 
people. 
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offshore  oil  giveaway  has  set  the  trend 

other  valuable  public   properties 

Is  proposed  to  transfer  to  private 

These  include  the  public  lands, 

rights,   the   timber   rights,   and 

and    power   development   rights. 

President  Hoover  proposed  the  sale 

federa"y  owned  hydroelectric  dams. 

he  cares  little  for  the  fact  that 

Congress  renamed  the  former  Boul- 

as  Hoover  Dam.     Secretary  of  Inte- 

has  proposed  that  private  utilities 

to  develop  future  hydroelectric 

biiildtng  dams  on  river  sites  such  as 

River.     These    limited-purpose 

not  make  use  of  the  full  potential 

nor  will  they  develop  the  region 

and  conservation.     To  transfer 

t^ese  dams  or  the  river  sites  to  prl- 

would  be  a  national  calamity. 

would  stand  in  the  way  of  full  de- 

and  \ue  of  the  sites,  while  milking 

by  exorbitant  charges  for  power. 

proposed  giveaways  include  the  fed- 

synthetic-rubber    plants,   the 

for  extracting  oil  from  coal,  and 

uses  of  atomic  energy.     We 

warn  the  people  that  they  will  lose 

natural  resources  unless  they 

their  opposition  in  terms  which 

the   Republicans    to   stop   these 

'  rhe  Big  Deal  now  also  includes  the 

deal  and  the  come-and-get-it  deal. 

want  to  give  away.  In  fact. 
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As  further  proof  of  iU  preference  for«blg 
biisiness.  the  Republicans  have  deliberately 
set  out  to  make  money  scarce  by  Increasing 
interest  rates  on  the  public  debt,  on  private 
commercial  transactions  and  on  mortgage 
loans  to  veterans  and  under  the  Federal 
hotxsing  program.  They  never  mentioned 
this  in  the  presidential  campaign,  because 
it  would  have  lost  them  the  votes  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  would  be  hurt 
by  increased  Interest  rates  on  the  money 
they  borrow  for  their  homes  or  their  busi- 
nesses. There  was  no  need  to  increase  in- 
terest rates,  since  banlu,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  investors  were  oversupplled 
with  funds  seeking  Investment.  The  ad- 
ministration sought  to  give  the  iUxision  that 
investors  were  unwilling  to  lend  money  at 
prevailing  Interest  rates,  but  that  simply  Is 
not  so.  This  is  the  big  grab  that  will  enrich 
the  bankers,  the  insurance  magnates,  and 
the  stockholders  in  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  which  are  not  making  any  move 
to  share  part  of  this  windfall  with  their  de- 
positors and  policyholders. 

The  Federal  debt  is  now  around  $365  bil- 
lion, most  of  which  will  have  to  be  refinanced 
eventually.  An  increase  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  in  interest  on  each  91  billion  re- 
financed— as  the  Treasury  did  recently — 
wotild  mean  an  eventual  increase  of  $1  bil- 
lion to  $2  billion  interest  on  the  public  debt 
annually.  The  Cadillac  crvisade,  so  named 
to  emphasize  the  special  interests  now  in 
control  of  the  administration,  has  mort- 
gaged America  for  30  years  with  bonds  that 
pay  out  3>4  percent.  This  means  wat  for 
every  $2  billion  borrowed,  the  taxpayer  wlU 
have  to  repay  91,975.000,000.  ^ 

The  private  debt  now  amounts  to  9330 
billion.  An  increase  of  1  percent  in  interest 
would  cost  the  consumers  $8.3  billion  more 
annually. 

On  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans* 
Administration,  the  rate  has  been  officially 
raised  from  4  to  4>4  percent.  On  mortgages 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  rate  has  been  officially  hiked 
from  4%  to  4V^  percent,  making  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  rate  5  percent,  when 
the  extra  one-half  percent  for  Insurance  is 
added.  On  conventional  mortgages — with  no 
Government  guarantees — rates  are  well  Into 
the  5'/^  to  6  percent  range,  and  in  some  spots 
around  the  country,  7  and  8  percent  charges 
are  back.  When  you  sell  your  house  you 
will  lose  the  lowest  instirances  on  the  mort- 
gage you  now  have  and  you  must  count  on  a 
higher  mortgage  charge  as  part  of  the  price 
that  you  will  pay. 

To  the  veteran,  the  farmer,  the  business- 
man, and  other  borrowers,  hard  money  and 
high  interest  rates  mean  greatly  increased 
costs  of  living  and  doing  business.  It  de- 
creases the  purchasing  power  available  to 
buy  the  products  which  ova  farms  and  fac- 
tories offer  for  sale.  This  tightening  of 
credit  is  bound  to  bring  on  a  serious  eco- 
nomic recession,  jxut  as  ttie  Republican 
Party's  tight  credit  and  high  interest  policies 
in  the  1920's  eventually  broiight  on  the  de- 
pression of  1929. 

APPOiMTMurrs,  PATEONAos,  AMD  CTm,  amvicB 
Career  civil  servants  were  repeatedly  as- 
sured that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
Republican  administration.  But  a  scientist 
was  fired  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards  be- 
cause he  was  not  sufficiently  objective  to 
see  any  value  in  a  battery  additive  which  he 
repeatedly  found  valueless.  Hundreds  at 
career  employees  are  being  reclassified  out 
of  their  Jobs  on  the  ground  tliat  th^y  mrm 
policymakers.  About  1.700  completed  ex- 
aminations for  postmaster  positions  are  be- 
ing scrapped  and  new  examinations  ordered. 
Obviously  the  only  purpose  of  the  new  exam- 
ination Is  to  make  sure  that  only  Republi- 
cans pass  the  examination,  otherwise  the  new 
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examinations  would  be  unnecesiBary.  Under 
the  new  security  order  any  employee  can  bs 
fired  for  unreliability  or  imtrustworthiness 
upon  very  vague  standards.  Appeal  from  the 
agency  head's  action  is  abc^ishsd  for  srery 
one,  even  for  veterans. 

By  these  apd  other  deriees,  the  adminis- 
tration is  firing  thousands  of  career  em- 
ployees to  create  vacancies  for  the  party 
faithful.  The  administration  is  turning  tlM 
career  civil  service  into  a  spoils  system  to 
satisfy  the  demands  at  party  workers  for  Jobs 
as  rewards  for  party  service. 

The  Republicans  have  appointed  sereral 
outspoken  opponents  to  administer  agencies 
charged  with  the  execution  of  policies  which 
they  tiave  opposed.  This  is  an  effective  way 
to  kill  off  programa  which  they  dare  not 
propose  to  Oongreaa  for  repeal,  at  least  until 
they  have  bssn  completely  discrsdited 
through  misadmlnlstration  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  original  laws. 
Ainnng  agendas  subjected  to  this  treatment 
are: 

1.  Albert  Cole  to  top  housing  post — an  ex- 
Congressman  from  Kansas,  a  foe  of  publle 
housing  who  voted  against  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Act. 

3.  jeeeph  S.  Talbot  to  Tariff  Oommis- 
■lon — ex-Congressman  from  Connecticut 
voted  against  1945  extension  of  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act. 

9.  Edward  Bowlay  to  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mission — an  opponent  of  fair  trade  laws. 

4.  Kenton  E.  Cravens  to  head  RFC — he 
favors  abolishing  the  RFC. 

6.  A.  D.  M**^*^"  as  Social  Security  Con- 
sultant— he  called  social  security  a  Pabian- 
SoclalLst  product  and  a  "hydra-headed  mon- 
ster." 

e.  C.  B.  Funder  Burk.  acting  manager. 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  form- 
erly manager  of  a  fire  and  hail  insurance 
company  which  sought  to  eliminate  Federal 
insurance  of  crops  against  fire  and  halL 

I  give  you  now  the  present  status  of  the 
legislation  which  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration sponsored  for  enactment. 

•TATXHOOO    rOB    ALASKA    AW0    RAWAH 

An  unequivocal  promise  to  grant  statehood 
to  the  Territories  of  Alaslca  and  HawaU  re- 
mains unfulfilled.  As  to  Alaska,  the  prom- 
ise was  repudiated  flatly,  without  reason, 
unless  it  be  that  the  residents  have  voted 
Democratic  in  recent  local  elections.  A  bill 
to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  Is  pending  but 
la  not  l)eing  pushed. 

iicmiHUTKm 

During  the  presidential  campaign  both  can- 
didates attacked  the  McCarran-Walter  Im- 
migration Act  as  unfair,  and  promised  to 
work  for  the  elimination  or  modification  of  its 
discriminatory  prov*slons.  The  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion law.  but  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
Congress  have  Ignored  the  request,  and  it 
looks  like  nothing  will  be  done.  Here  is  an 
example  ot  what  I  mean  by  lack  of  responsi- 
bility and  lack  of  leadership.  The  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  Congress  ignore  their  respon- 
sibilities as  leaders  of  that  party  by  failing 
to  act  upon  the  President's  request  for 
changea  in  the  immigration  law.  The  Presi- 
dent fails  to  exercise  his  leadership  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  entire  country  by 
failing  to  rally  the  people  of  the  country 
behind  his  move  for  liberalization  of  the  im- 
migration laws.  And  so  another  measure  for 
the  public  benefit  languishes  because  the 
President  did  not  furnish  the  leadership 
needed  to  put  it  across. 

SCOVOMT,  A  BALANCXS  MmOMT,  AMD  TAX 
BZOUCTIOK 

The  most  emphatic  single  plank  in  the 
Republican  platform  of  1952  was  economy 
in  Federal  expenditures  and  redtiction  of 
taxes  from  their  present  burdensome  levels. 
This  was  to  be  achieved  through  efliciency  and 
busineaa  methods  and  ellmlnaticm  ot  waste. 
But  the  new  administration  soon  found  that 


Federal  expenditures  could  not  be  reduced  by 

the  application  of  any  'beocy  of  aflleiaacy. 
They  found  that  only  U  percent  of  Federal 
expenditures  had  no  direct  or  indlrecfe  oon- 
nection  with  oxir  past  or  present  national 
defense  activities.  That  12  i}ercent  had  been 
squeezed  dry  and  could  not  be  cut  further 
without  eliminating  or  impairing  essential 
services  of  the  Government. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  faced  up  to 
their  responsibilities  and  said  that  the  budget 
could  not  be  materially  reduced,  and  that 
taxes  could  not  be  reduced  until  a  balanced 
budget  was  in  sight.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  on  corporations  which  is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  June  30.  But  so  far  the  economy 
bloc  in  the  Congress  is  fighting  its  extension. 


I.   TAfT-HABISiBr  IiSW   aXVI^XOII 

During  the  campaign,  the  Republicans  said 
that  they  favored  revision  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  to  make  it  fair  for  both  en^oycrs 
and  employees.  Although  several  changes 
were  proposed  by  conunittecs  which  studied 
the  subject,  nothing  has  come  of  it  so  far. 
The  probabilities  are  that  nothing  ever  will 
come  of  it,  since  the  President  has  not  da- 
manded  it,  and  Senator  Tatt  has  indicated 
that  he  sees  no  need  for  any  serious  changes 
in  the  labor  law.  Recently,  Senator  H.  Alxx- 
ANDxa  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  publicly  stated  that  it  is  un- 
likely thst  Congress  will  complete  action  tills 
year  on  a  labor  bUL 

FUBLic  Bousnte 

On  paper,  the  Republicans  favor  publle 
housing  for  slum  clearance  and  for  low-in- 
come familiea.  But  the  House  rejected  the 
President's  request  for  appropriations  to  oon- 
tlnue  the  public  bousing  program,  and,  so 
far,  the  Senate  lias  not  done  anythhog  about 
it. 

■xTmsjuii  or  social  aauuaiTf 

The  promise  to  extend  social  security  cov- 
erage to  several  million  people  has  not  been 
kept.  The  newly  created  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  reducing 
Its  services  to  the  people  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  health.  It  has  yielded  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  dropped 
its  plan  to  provide  adequate  medical  and 
hospital  service  to  all  the  people  at  prices 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education  resigned  in  pro- 
test against  cuts  in  appropriations  which  pre- 
vented the  continuance  of  a  minimum  ade- 
qtiate  educational  program  for  children. 
The  glibly  promised  extension  of  social  se- 
curity now  must  await  a  year  of  study. 

aaaicxn.TUis 

In  1952  the  Republicans  repeatedly  pron»- 
laed  to  continue  existing  legislation  and  poli- 
cies designed  to  support  farm  commodity 
prices  at  parity.  After  its  Inauguration,  the 
new  administration  did  nothing  to  support 
falling  farm  commodity  prices.  Secretary 
Benson  was  lukewarm  towards  the  entire 
farm  commodity  price  support  program.  And 
when  price  supports  were  finally  extended, 
the  interest  rate  on  commodity  loans  was 
raised,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program  to  farmers.  The  adminis- 
tration is  even  now  undermining  the  farm 
commodity  price  support  program  by  its 
attitude  that  it  is  time  for  a  change  so  ttiat 
farming  will  no  longer  be  a  "haven"  for  those 
who  are  not  efficient  at  it,  meaning,  of  course, 
those  who  need  commodity  price  supports. 

The  Republicans  have  stated,  and  you  have 
read  it  in  the  newspapers,  that  it  isnt  fair 
to  compare  the  Republican  administration 
In  the  last  4  months  with  the  first  4  months 
of  the  Roosevelt  or  even  the  4  months  of  the 
Truman  admlnlstrrtion.  because  the  eco- 
nomic situation  was  different  when  Roosevelt 
took  ofllce  from  what  it  was  when  Elsen- 
hower took  office.  What  the  RepnWlcans  are 
really  sasring  is  that  when  the  Democrats 
took  office,  the  country  was  In  a  very  deep 
depression.      The    Bepublicaa    administra- 


tions had  brought  the  economy  down  to  a 
new  low  ebb.  Now.  in  contrast,  after  SO 
years  oC  Democratic  rule,  the  people  never 
had  tt  better,  and  we  are  blessed  with  a 
high  level  of  prosperity.  We  thank  tlie  Re- 
publicans for  making  this  point  very  clear 
to  the  Amertean  peoiHe. 

The  difference  in  philosophy  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats  becmnes 
very  clear  as  time  marches  on.  The  Reput>- 
Ucans  feel  that  big  business  must  be  taken 
care  of  first  and  in  that  way  the  average  cltl- 
■en  might  be  taken  care  of;  whereas  the 
Democrats  feel  that  the  little  fellow  ought 
to  be  taken  care  of  first,  and  with  his 
standard  of  living  bettered,  then  business 
Itself  will  reap  the  benefit.  Everyttiing  that 
has  bi^pened  points  to  that  end,  and  his- 
tory has  proved  that  it  is  always  dxulng  a 
Democratic  admlnistratiop  that  prosperity 
reigns. 

We  cannot  help  llie  American  people  If 
tbey  dont  help  themselvee.  As  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  stated  after  the  defeat  of 
one  of  the  great  candidates  put  fortti  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  Adiai  Stevenson,  of  nil- 
nols,  "It  is  JVLst  too  bad  that  there  werent 
a  greater  niunber  of  Uttle  fellows'  who  knew 
how  to  vote  right.**  In  other  words,  the 
Republican  promises  of  the  csmpaign  fooled 
the  American  people  into  believing  that  the 
Republican  Party  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Average  Citizen.  But  tbey  liave  come  to 
learn  otherwise.  It  is  our  duty  as  Democrats 
interested  in  the  plight  of  the  little  fellow 
to  get  out  on  the  street  comer  and  in  the 
meeting  halls  and  from  the  roof  tops,  if 
necessary,  and  bring  home  to  the  voter  that 
if  he  wants  the  type  of  proeperity  he  enjc^^ 
during  the  20  years  of  Democratic  rule,  he 
must  return  to  office  his  real  friends  who  act 
rather  than  promise. 

The  President  appeared  on  a  television  pro- 
gram on  June  3  with  four  members  of  his 
Cabinet  in  his  first  report  to  the  people.  It 
was  the  Hfvt  such  type  of  program  on  televi- 
sion. The  President  put  on  a  good  show — it 
was  very  entertaining  and  well  arranged,  but 
my  own  impression  of  what  took  plaice  is  kest 
expressed  by  pointing  out  that  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  were  still  verbally  embracing 
all  of  the  New  Deal  policies,  and  they  were 
still  making  promises  to  the  American  people 
ttiat  they  would  put  into  effect,  at  sonte  time 
or  other,  most  of  the  Mew  Deal  program. 

What  the  President  did  not  make  clear  to 
the  American  people  was  that  the  most  im- 
portant people  In  our  Government  are  the 
chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  These  chairmen, 
now  Republicans,  because  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration is  in  contrcdl,  iMlong  to  the  re- 
actionary conservativs  group  of  the  ReF>ubll- 
can  Party,  and  they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
the  President  on  these  Fair  Deal  poUcies. 
Even  though  the  President  may  wish  to  as- 
sert himself,  the  Congress  so  far  has  not  co- 
operated with  him.  What  the  President  must 
do  in  order  to  accomplish  bis  program,  if  he 
Is  sincere,  ijk  to  assert  himself  as  a  forceful, 
militant  l«uler,  letting  the  Congress  know 
that  he  is  the  President,  and,  if  need  be,  go 
to  the  people  to  have  them  pressure  the  Con- 
gress to  effectuate  his  program.  What  has 
been  l«''^"g  up  to  now  is  this  assertiveness 
and  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  President. 
A  cogent  illustration  is  the  complete  refusal 
of  the  chairman  of  the  powerf  lU  Hotise  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  report  for  House 
consideration  the  President's  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  excess-profits  tax. 

The  record  shows  that  the  President  does 
not  control  the  Republicans  in  Congress.  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  they  have 
deferred  action  on  "must"  legislation,  which 
they  had  previously  agreed  to  enact.  Includ- 
ing the  Hawaiian  State  bUl,  the  Taft-Hartley 
revision,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  and  the 
extension  and  enlargement  of  social-security 
coverage,  including  a  revision  of  the  old-a^e 
insurance  law.  At  the  present  time  there  la 
no  major  legislation  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  Congress,  except  appropriation  bills. 
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wblcli  are  ntce— ry  far  tbe  OoTemiHent  to 
function,  and  tbe  gtveaway  tldelanda  bUl. 
■very  bit  of  legislation  whicb  ia  Important 
to  tbe  people  will  be  sbelved  and  referred  to 
commissions  for  study,  a  trick  deriaed  by  tbe 
Republican  Party  for  tbe  purpose  of  delaying 
any  action  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  avoiding 
criticism  tbat  notbing  bas  been  done. 

Many  tblngs  to  wbicb  tbe  Republican  Party 
baa  pledged  Itself  are  in  tbe  public  interest. 
We  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  support 
tbese  measures  for  tbe  good  of  tbe  country. 
We  put  our  country's  welfare  above  partisan 
political  considerations.  We  do  not  intend 
to  imitate  tbe  Republican  conduct  of  tbe 
past  20  years  wben  recUeaa  opposition  was 
standard  procedure.  Wben  we  tbink  tbe 
President  is  wrong  we  will  oppose  bim.  But 
when  we  tbink  be  u  rigbt  we  wUl  suppcvt 
hlm^ — •■  we  bave  already  done.  Above  all,  we 
will  try  to  do  wbat  Is  best  not  Just  for  tbe 
Democratic  Party  but  for  tbe  wbole  country. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Democrat  and  thankful 
tbat  I  bave  bad  a  small  part  in  belplng  our 
party  prove  tbat  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  geared  to  tbe  enactment  of 
a  legislative  program  for  tbe  full  benefit  of 
all  Americans  of  wbatever  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tionality, be  tbey  workers,  farmers,  bxisiness- 
men.  or  consumers.  Tbe  Democratic  Party 
bas  written  a  glorious  page  in  tbe  bistory  of 
our  country.  As  Democrats  we  cannot  and 
will  not  permit  tbe  Republicans  to  destroy 
tbe  bard  won  social  gains  of  tbe  past  20 
years. 


Ha$  C«Bgret«  Embarked  on  a  Pablk-Be- 
Damned  Policy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Mxw  Tonc 
Iir  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRBSENTAITVES 

Monday.  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  ofBce  has  become  so  flooded  with 
lyrotests  against  the  excess-profit  tax 
that  I  may  have  to  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  build  a  warehouse  for  the  Inflow- 
ing mall  and  telegrams  urging  the  death 
of  this  Iniquitous,  unfair,  unjust,  de- 
structive tajc.  a  cancer  on  the  economy 
of  this  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting 
Just  a  few  sample  telegrams  Indicating 
public  sentiment  from  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry: 

PrrTBSUMH.  PA..  June  20, 1953. 
Bon.  DAJnsL  A.  Rsbd. 

Houte  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Tbanks  for  putting  boneet  principles  abead 
of  politics.     To  be  bonest  tbis  message  Is 
being  paid  for  wltb  18-cent  dollars. 

TkioM,  Inc., 
X.  W.  MzTxsa, 

President. 

WKPuwair.  N.  T.,  June  20,  1953. 
Representative  Danikl  Rnm, 
House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
X  admire  you  for  your  co\irageous  stand 
on  tbe  excess-profit  tax  wbicb  Is  putting 
small  companies  out  of  business.  Tbe  Demo- 
cratic administration  for  20  years  piled  on 
taxes  and  never  kept  tbeir  promise  to  re- 
move them  upon  date  of  expiration.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Republican  Party  to  keep 
tbeir  election  promise.  I  bope  tbat  tbe 
meeting  you  bad  wltb  tbe  President  today 
will  not  sway  you  from  doing  your  duty  as 


you 

to  enaUb 


Kwv  Tc 


Mlcw  Tone.  N.  T..  June  20, 1953. 
Hon.  DaknxL  A.  Rxxo, 

Hot4ie  of  Revresentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 

fou  stand  firm  in  excess-proflts-taz 

d(  iptte  administration  pressures   and 

parliamentary  maneuver  possible 

end.    I  bave  voted  Republican  for 

and  am  an  enthusiastic  Ike  sup- 

l^t  feel  positive  tbat  excess-profits 

die  now  for  good  of  country,  both 

lohg-term  and  sbort-term  points   of 


Hope 

fight 
use 

to  that 
26  yean 
porter 
tax 
from 
view. 


eveiy 


muiC 


NoaroLX,  Va.,  June  21,  1953. 
Represelttatlve  Danixi.  Rkeo, 

Bejutblican  Representative  From  New 
Yjrk.     House     of     Bepresentatives, 
Mashington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  1  Ja:  We  tnist  your  very  friendly  visit 
with  tlie  President   has  not  changed  3rour 
admirable   stand    against   the   extension   of 
un  air    and    confiscatory   excess-profits 
aga  nst  small  business.     Keep  up  your 
Wfrk  and  don't  compromise  your  po- 


tbe 
tax 
good 
Bitlon. 


Sfncerely, 

Richard  MACimni  it  Pouwmr 
Works, 

SnVKM  RICBAKD. 


lower  i4come 

expire 

actuall] 

perity. 

giveawajjT 

ItisaU 

demonstrated 

mllitan 

tbey  most 

sometb^g 

the 

billion 


Danixl 


House 


Sorry 
men 
titude 
revenue 
same 
been 
from 


verir 


1«8 


House 

Stron  ;ly 
permitted 
fer  to 
scribed 
dated 


tt.    Ood  keep  you  In  good  healtb 
you  to  carry  on. 

Mrs.  Blakcbs  KuomcAir. 
«x  Ci'rr. 


WnjJAM  BSADFOXD  ROBBINS. 


Atrtrraf.  Tkx.,  June  20,  1953. 
Oongie^man  Rkzd, 

House    Ways   and   Means 
Cjpmmittee,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Congi  atxilations  on  your  tenacioiis  fight  to 
taxes  and  let  excess-profits  tax 
iind  thereby  stimulate  business  and 
earn  more  taxes  by  Increased  pros- 
Stick  to  your  guns:  hold  it  if  the 
boys  get  their  hands  on  any  money 
lown  the  drain,  for  it  has  been  amply 
we  cannot  buy  friendship  or 
aid  from  any  nation  on  earth.    If 
spend  money  make  them  build 
for  our  boys  to  fight  with.     Stop 
stubid  handouts  and  you  have  tbe  five 
or  our  Air  Force  or  lower  taxes. 

JOBM   C.  WnXIAMS. 


RxDotNG,  CAur..  /une  20, 1953. 
Represefitatlve  Dam  Rbd. 

House  Office  Building: 
Avoid]  depression,   keep  excess-profits  tax 
In  committee.    Reduce  taxes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Kaiokix. 


HovsTOM.  Tsx..  Ju7%e  18, 1953. 

RZXD, 

of  Bepresentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
to  say  Toung  Progressive  Business- 
disappointed  by  administration  at- 
^egardlng  excess-profits  tax.     Loss  of 
is  not  even  proven  but  even  if  it  Is, 
ariiount  of  legislative  effort  could  have 
directed    toward    increasing    revenue 
destructive  sotu-ces. 

P.  CHAKxnr, 
President,  Perforating  Guns  Atlas  Corp. 


0r.  Loms  Mo..  June  18,  1953. 
Congres^an  Damixl  Au>km  Red, 
of  Bepresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

urge  that   excess-profits   tax  be 

to  expire  on  June  30.    Please  re- 

I  mpact   of   law   on   Dazey  Corp..  de- 

n  letter  to  you  from  Robert  Burnett 

f^bruary  24,  1S)53. 

Wat.  S.  OTrMDELrDfcn. 
President,  Dazey  Corp. 


LAKsnca.  Mich.,  June  18,  1953. 
Hon.  Dan  Rxxd, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  commend  you  for  your  determined 
stand  on  EPT.  This  tax  is  admittedly  un- 
fair to  small  growth  corporations.  In  tbe 
4  years  used  for  tax  base  earnings  we  could 
not  make  adequate  growth  or  profits  be- 
cause the  big  corporations  monopolized  tbe 
steel  supply  leaving  small  manufact\irers  to 
depend  on  gray-market  or  high-priced  ware- 
house stocks.  As  a  resxilt,  the  big  corpora- 
tions profits  in  base  years  swelled  to  huge 
proportions,  whUe  the  small  corporation 
using  steel  in  its  products  was  starved  in 
growth  and  profits.  Now  because  of  this 
unfair  taxation,  we  are  paying  72  percent 
tax  wbUe  large  corporations  whose  profit* 
in  the  magic  basic  years  were  fattened  by 
monopolizing  tbe  steel  supply,  are  paying 
as  little  as  50  percent  tax.  We  cannot  pay 
in  cash  72  percent  of  our  earnings  without 
endangering  our  very  corporate  existence. 
Large  companies  can  sell  securities  and  bor- 
row freely.  A  small  company  cannot.  We 
hope  this  unjiist  dlscrl-ninatory  tax  whicb 
is  ruinous  to  small  growth  companies  be 
allowed  to  die.  We  will  send  this  wire  to 
any  list  of  Individuals  you  may  see  fit  to 


J.    R.    TRANTBt, 

President,  Trmnter  Manufacturing,  Ine, 

EvANSTOH,  Iix.,  June  22,  1953. 
Hon.  Daiciel  A.  Rxxd, 

House  Office  Building:  ^ 

You  are  100  percent  rigbt.  Tbe  excess- 
profits  tax  should  die  and  individual  Income 
taxes  should  be  reduced  July  1.  Dont  let 
the  President  or  anyone  else  talk  you  out  at 
this. 

Dewttt  Ekebt, 
President,  National  SmaU-Busine9$ 
Men's  Association. 

Atlanta,  Qa.,  June  22, 195S, 
Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Approve  your  stand  EPT  100  percent.  This 
company  started  after  war  and  practically 
all  veterans.  Nearly  bankrupt  during  the 
base  years,  now  trying  to  expand  but  EPT 
will  not  let  us.  Why  keep  a  business  from 
growing?  Sure  appreciate  tbe  Job  you  are 
doing  for  us  and  hope  you  keep  up  the  good 
work.    Do  not  give  in  and  let  us  down. 

Thx  MuNToao  Co.,  IMC« 

DnXAED   MUNTOBS. 

Kansas  Citt.  Mo.,  June  22, 1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reeo, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Any  extension  EPT  would  be  tantamotmt 
to  Increasing  taxes  which  all  Republican  can- 
didates solemnly  promised  to  reduce.  There- 
fore, if  tbe  Republican  Party  would  strength- 
en and  not  weaken  Its  position  in  1954.  taxes 
must  come  down  now. 

The  surest  way  to  diminish  spending  is  to 
diminish  at  its  source  that  which  is  expenda- 
ble. That  efficacious  remedy  applies  as  well 
to  nations  as  to  Individual  spendthrifts. 

The  arguments  you  have  adduced,  growing 
out  of  your  long  years'  experience,  are  un- 
assailable. Big  business  can  perhaps  stand 
EPT,  but  the  lesser  business  institutions  bave 
been  crucified  by  it. 

My  observations  extend  over  many,  many 
years,  and  I  would  say  EPT  is  tbe  corniest, 
most  cockeyed,  vicious,  unjust,  unfair  piece 
of  income  legislation  ever  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. It  induces  waste  and  extravagance 
and.  everything  considered,  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful revenue  producer.  It  is  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple and  economically,  socially,  morally,  and 
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politically  rotten.  In  the  barbershops,  clubs, 
on  the  street,  and  everywhere.  I  hear  ex- 
pressions of  disapproval  of  any  extension. 

Tour  position  is  statesmanlike,  solid,  and 
righteous,  and  I  Lope  you  will  be  pressed  into 
no  compromise.  It  will  require  heroic  men 
to  prevent  tbe  Republican  Party  from  get- 
ting into  a  state  (to  use  President  Cleveland's 
expression)  of  Innocuous  desuetude,  or  per- 
haps even  worse,  to  wit:  New-Fair  Deal  habits 
of  thinking  and  doing,  tazwlse. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  respect. 
Sincerely, 

LBBTEa  T.  SUNDXKLAND. 


AaUbors  and  Books  Banned  ia  Totalkariaa 
Conntriet 


LsxiNOTON.  Kr.,  June  22.  1953. 
Congressman  Daniel  Reed, 

Chairman,   House   of   Representatives 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
By  all  means  keep  your  courage  up  on  tbe 
excess-profits  tax.     Let  it  die  once  and  for 
alL 

W.  T.  TouNo, 

Los  Anoelxs.  Calzp.,  June  22, 1953. 
Representative  Dan  Reed, 

Chairman.  Ways  and  Means. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
X  hope  you  keep  up  your  stand  on  the 
excess-profits  tax.  Tbis  is  an  unfair  and  un- 
just tax  on  small  corporations  with  new  and 
aggressive  management.  Tbis  tax  does  not 
bother  many  of  the  older  corporations.  If 
you  have  to  do  anything  why  not  raise  tbe 
corporation  tax  on  all  firms  and  cut  out  tbe 
excess-profits  tax. 

Tdbesales, 
M.  E.  FaANKLnr. 
Former   Vice   President, 

Tesntoh.  N.  i.,  June  22, 1§SS. 


House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Washington,  D.  Ci 
Every  amaU-buslness  man  is  watching  your 
efforts  with  great  interest  it  U  our  fervent 
bope  that  you  wUl   be  suoceasful  In  your 
batUe  against  tbe  EFT. 
Sinoerest  regards. 

D.  *  W.  Bluepeint  Co.. 
D'Amnunzio. 


Ithaca.  N.  T^  June  22, 19S3. 
Bon.  Daniel  A.  Reeo. 

House  of  Bepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
The  more  I  talk  with  business  leaders  the 
more  evident  It  becomes  tbat  your  stand  on 
taxes  to  ttie  right  one.    I'm  aU  for  you. 

J.   A.   McCONNBLk 


8t.  Loms.  MO.,  June  22,  1953. 
Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

Chmirman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  Offlee  Buildin§, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Keep  up  the  good  work  fighting  the  excess- 
profits  tax. 

C.  OosDON  HEias, 
Manager,  May  fair  Hotel. 


Haetfoko.  Conn..  June  22,  1953, 
Representative  Daniel  Rxb>, 
House  Office  Building. 
DBAS  Mb.  Reed:   Again  I  wish  to  Join  hun- 
dreds  of  other  manufacturers   who  are   so 
badly  hit  by  tbe  excess-profits  tax  in  thank- 
ing you   for   the   wonderful   fight   you  are 
making  in  our  behalf.      I  hope  that  you, 
as  our  champicm,  win  the  good  fight.      It 
there  is  an3rthlng  possibly  tbat  I  can  do  to 
be  of  assistance  to  you  I  shall  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  do  so.    Thank  you  again. 
Waltxb  B.  DmcABS, 
President,  Gray  Manufacturing  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSK! 

or   NEW   JEE8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  If  It  had  any  In- 
formation on  books  baimed  by  Hitler 
from  the  time  he  became  Chancellor  of 
Germany  until  the  start  of  World  War 
II.  I  also  expressed  interest  in  books 
banned  by  Mussolini,  Tojo,  and  Stalin  In 
the  same  period.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. Information  submitted  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  listed  below.  I  trust 
that  ours  will  not  be  the  fate  of  Nazi 
Germany,  Black  Shirt  Italy.  Sabre- 
rattling  Japan  or,  God-wlUing,  Com- 
munist Russia.  Long  may  our  land  be 
bright,  with  freedom's  holy  light: 
AtrrBOia  aitd  Books  Banned  m  Totautaxian 
CouNTBrea 

At  the  burning  of  Ixwks  in  Berlin  on  May 
10,  19S3,  students  destroyed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Nazi  Government  about  25.000 
volumes  by  the  following  authors: 

Tbe  Bible,  Ernest  Assirer.  Peter  Altenberg, 
Berthold  Auerbach,  Oeorg  Bernhardt,  Bduard 
Bernstein,  Ivan  Block.  Ludwlg  Boerne.  MorltB 
Bonn.  Max  Brod.  Gonstantin  Brunner,  Mar- 
tin Buber,  Hermann  Cohen,  Albert  Einstein, 
Kurt  Msner.  Arthur  Eloesser,  Lion  Feucht- 
wanger.  Sigmund  Freud,  Ludwlg  Fulda.  Fritz 
Oundolf,  Fritz  Haber.  MaximiUan  Harden. 
Heinrlcb  Heine,  Tbeodor  Herzl,  Moses  Hess, 
Oeorg  Himmel,  Rudolph  Hilferding.  Magnus 
Hirscbfield,  Edmund  Husscrl.  Hugo  von  Hof- 
mannsthal,  Ludwlg  Jacobowski.  Siegfried 
Jacobson,  Helen  Keller,  Alfred  Kerr,  Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle.  Morltz  Lazarus,  Emll  Lederer. 
Max  Liebermann.  Samuel  Lublinski,  Emil 
Ludwlg.  Karl  Marx.  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Ola- 
como  Meyerbeer.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  Franz 
Oppenheimer.  Hugo  Preuss,  Otto  Bank,  Ar- 
thus  Scbnitzler,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Upton 
Sinclair,  Ludwlg  Stein,  Heymann  Stelnthal, 
Carl  Sternheim.  Ernst  Toller,  Jacob  Waaser- 
mann,  Otto  Welniger,  Franz  Werfel,  Tbeodor 
Wolff.  Arnold  Zweig,  Stefan  Zweig.> 

Other  writers,  some  or  all  of  whose  books 
were  prohibited  in  Germany  or  who  were 
compelled  to  fiee  from  tbe  country,  Amer- 
icans as  well  as  Germans,  Include  these: 

Oustav  Hertz,  Heinrlcb  Mann,  Thomas 
Mann,  Max  Planck,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Dr.  A. 
Rosenberg.  Alfred  Doblln,  Josef  Roth,  Ernst 
Glaeaer.  D.  H.  Lawrence,*  Klaus  Mann.  Erika 
Mi^"".  Karl  von  Ossietzky,  Max  Reinbardt. 
Ferdinand  Bruckner,  Bruno  Frank.  Ernst 
Blocb,'  E.  M.  Remarque.*  Carl  Faulhaber,* 
H.  Gauch,'  Sholom  Ascb,  Maxim  Gorki,  Jack 
London,  Ernest  Hemingway,  John  Dos  Passos, 
Leon  Trotsky,  Nikolai  Lenin,  Josef  Stalin, 
Alfred  Adler,  Theodore  Leasing,  Henri  Bar- 
btisse.  Judge  Ben  Lindsay.* 

In  Italy,  toward  the  end  of  1938,  a  com- 
mittee named  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
decreed:  "•  •  'All  textbooks  written  en- 
tirely or  in  part  by  Jews  must  be  Immedi- 
ately withdrawn. 


"As  a  result  of  the  National  Congress  at 
Juvenile  Literature  held  at  Bologna  last  No- 
vember to  discuss  children's  books,  there  will 
be  a  complete  exclusion  of  all  importation 
of  children's  books.  One  speaker  declared: 
'It  is  essential  to  bring  books  for  children 
Into  harmony  with  tbe  moral  and  artistic 
concepts  of  our  time'."* 

Tbe  banned  list  in  Italy  in  1939  "con- 
stitutes something  of  an  index  of  modern 
classics.  Jewish  authors.  In  line  with  the 
Italians'  newly  discovered  race  theory,  are 
of  course  unacceptable.  Banned  works  in- 
clude those  of  Jakob  Wassennann,  Sholem 
Asch,  Franz  Werfel,  Emll  Ludwlg,  Michael 
Gold,  Arthur  Schnltzler,  Thomas  Mann. 
Heinrlcb  Mann,  and  others.  Some  of  Agatha 
Christie's  and  Edgar  Wallace's  detective 
stories  are  on  the  list. 

So  are  George  Sand's  Consuelo,  Brantome's 
Dames  Gallantes.  H.  G.  WeUs*  Marriage.  Rob- 
ert Graves'  I,  Claudius,  and  Casanova's  Mem- 
oirs. Some  classics  may  be  read  but  must 
not  be  sold  on  street  stands  or  in  open  stores. 
The  works  of  Ovid,  Boccaccio.  Rabelais.  Vol- 
taire, and  Edgar  Allen  Poe  are  among  books 
having  special  dispensation.* 

In  Japan,  Americans  whose  boolcs  have 
been  prohibited  within  her  borders  include: 
Upton  Close,  Challenge  Behind  the  Face  of 
Japan;  Edgar  Snow,  Far  Eastern  Front;  Harry 
Emerson  Wildes,  Japan  in  Crisis." 

As  for  Russia,  Margaret  P.  Coleman,  a 
librarian,  has  related: 

"We  had  an  Interview  with  Professor  Mlr- 
sky,  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  the  au- 
thority on  the  bistory  of  Russian  literature. 
He  has  apparently  gone  over  heart  and  aoul 
to  the  C<Mnmunlst  intwpretation.  •  •  •  He 
said,  as  we  all  know,  tbat  a  writer  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  Communist  ideology  bas  no 
chance  of  getting  published  in  Russia.  But 
he  would  not  admit  tbat  this  need  be  a 
handicap  to  the  genuine  artist,  giving  Gorki 
as  an  examine.  •  *  * 

•To  return  to  Moscow  In  July  1934.  we 
asked  him  about  tbe  status  of  tbe  old  Rus- 
sian masters,  Tolstoy,  for  instance,  and  about 
foreign  authors  in  translation.  He  answered 
rather  unsatisfactorUy,  iwwUling  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Tolstoy  was  now  less  known  and 
appreciated  in  Russia  than  abroad.  "We  still 
read  Tolstoy,  but  we  have  reevaliiated  htm.* 
As  to  foreign  authors:  'We  do  not  prohibit 
translations  of  anything  which  is  not  defl* 
nltely  anti-Marxian.'"  (Tbey  show  a  par- 
tiality, among  Americans,  for  Dreiser,  Lewli^ 
Jack  London.) » 


>  Nazism :  An  Assault  on  Civilization. 
Edited  by  Pierre  Van  Paassen  and  James 
Waterman  Wise.    New  York,  1934:  p.  94. 

» Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  14,  April  1936;  p.  417. 

•  New  Republic.  Apr.  26.  1939;  pp.  344-345. 
«  New  York  Times,  Dec.  24,  1933:  p.  11. 

•  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  1934;  p.  14. 

•  New  York  'Hmes,  Dec.  8.  1934;  p.  8. 

«  Banned  Books,  by  A.  L.  Halgbt.  New  York, 
1935;  p.  83. 


Reporter  Magane  Exaaunes  Air  F«rc« 
Cats— Third  of  Tkrec  Artidet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAIJrOBMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  Insert  In  our  RacoRO  the  third  In  % 
series  of  three  excellent  articles  from  the 
Reporter  of  June  23, 1953.  Preceding  tho 
articles  is  a  short  biography  of  the  au- 
thor: ^ 

Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr..  tests  tbe  met|lbolism  off 
our  economy  to  see  If  we  can  stand  tbe  straia 


•The  Publishers*  Weekly,  Dec.  8,  1939;  i^ 

966. 

•  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  Aug.  12.  1939;  l^ 

454. 

-The  China  Weekly  Review.  Sept.  7,  IMS, 
"Wilson  Bulletin,  vol.  10.    Dec.  1935;  pp. 
866-267. 
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d  &eitndXDg  ourselves.  Mr.  Dale  le  •  iiiem< 
ker  of  tbe  Waslilsgton  bureau  of  tlie  Mew 
t<aX  Herald  Tribune,  speclaUzliig  on  eoo> 
iMMDnlc  subjects. 

The  article  follows: 

Cam  Wk  Arroao  To  Kxb>  Stbonc? 
(By  Bdwln  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Washington  under  the  Republicans  has 
been  buzzing  with  an  economic  cliche : 

"We  must  see — clearly  and  steadily — Just 
exactly  what  Is  the  danger  before  us.  It  Is 
more  than  merely  a  military  threat.  It  has 
been  coldly  calculated  by  the  Soviet  leaders — 
by  their  military  threat,  they  have  hoped  to 
force  upon  America  and  the  free  world  an 
unbearable  security  burden  leading  to  eco- 
nomic disaster.  •  •  •  Communist  guns,  in 
this  sense,  have  been  aiming  at  an  economic 
target  no  lees  than  a  mUltary  target."  (Pres- 
ident Usenhower  in  his  radio  speech  to  the 
Kation  May  19.) 

"Confronted  with  a  crisis,  we  hastened  to 
protect  it  (the  American  way  of  life)  from 
outside  aggression  without  regard  to  cost  in  a 
feverish  rash  to  preparedness.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  our  way  of  life  is  threatened. 
not  from  one,  but  from  two  sources  at  the 
same  time.  It  can  be  lost  just  as  completely 
by  economic  deterioration  from  within  as  by 
aggression  from  without."  (Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  in  his  speech  to  the 
Associated  Press.) 

*nrhis  administration  Is  striving  for  se> 
curity  without  bankruptcy."  (Representa- 
tive DrwxT  SHCMrr,  Republican,  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
aaitt^^,  after  a  White  House  conference.) 

**W«  believe  that  national  security  and 
national  solvency  are  mutually  dependent. 
The  arms  program  should  be  reexamined  in 
the  light  of  economic  capabilities."  (De- 
fense Secretary  Wilson  speaking  to  the 
Women 'i  National  Press  Club.) 

The  central  theme  Is  that  the  country  will 
rain  Itself  economically  if  it  takes  on  too 
great  an  arms  program.  The  unfortunate 
thing  about  this  basic  assxunptlon  of  Elsen- 
lM>wer  administration  pollC3rmaking  Is  that 
It  means  much  less  than  it  seems  to  mean 
and  that  it  can  be  quite  misleading.  Tet 
It  Is  sincerely  believed  not  only  by  the  high- 
est ofBcials  of  the  new  administration  but 
also,  apparently,  by  some  of  the  people  who 
4tisagree  with  the  administration  about  the 
level  of  security  spending.    For  example: 

"Perhaps  the  projected  program  of  148 
air  wings  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  siistaln.  •  •  •" — The  Washington 
Post. 

"If  worst  comes  to  worst,  who  would  not 
rather  be  a  bankrupt  American  than  an 
atom-bombed  American,  or  a  defeated  Amer- 
Isan?" — The  Alsop  brothers,  after  a  long 
demonstration  that  ova  strength  is  inade- 
quate. 

So  even  those  who  argue  most  persuasively 
that  defense  is  being  cut  back  too  much  often 
fall  to  question  the  "economic"  reasons  for 
the  cutfc«ck.  They  too  have  become  captives 
of  the  prevailing  assumption. 

DISFOSABLK    INCOICZ 

Before  we  are  swept  away  by  the  cliche, 
let's  take  a  closer  look  at  just  what  the  re- 
sponsible men  in  the  Oovemment  think 
they  mean  when  they  warn  of  insolvency, 
bankruptcy,  and  disaster.  Within  the  limits 
that  are  being  disciissed — no  more  than  $10 
billion  one  way  or  the  other — how  sound  is 
their  analysis?  ^ 

There  are  two  general  ways  in  which  an 
arms  program  can  damage  the  basic  health 
of  a  national  economy.  The  first,  the  "divi» 
•lon-of-resources"  approach,  involves  a  low- 
ering of  living  standards  because  there  sim- 
ply isnt  enough  real  wealth  left  over,  after 
the  arms  are  built,  to  supply  civilian  wants. 

The  lowering  of  living  standards  would 
Bbow    up   parUy   «s   shortacas   of    civilian 
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metal   goods.     There   Is   no 

now  of  such  a  result  from 

aims  program  that  might  be 

peacetime  in  this  country,  except 

of  a  few  items  like  nickel  that 

already. 

of  living  standards  co\ild  also 

terms  of  buying  power:  People 

t^ed  so  heavily  or  their  earnings 

eaten  away  by  inflation  that  their 

standards  would  decline.    In  ef- 

w)ouId,  as  a  people,  be  devoting  too 

of  their  labor  to  arms  to 

gains  in  real  consumption. 

this  situation  has  already  come 

country,  but  the  figures  tell  a 

rather  comforting  on  the  whole. 

akrallable  measure  of  how  well  off 

■  a  figure  tucked  far  In  the  back 

reports  of  the  President's 

Economic   Advisers  called   "real 

ilsposable  income." 

Is  derived  by  taking  all  the  In- 

l^dlvlduals.    deducting    lnb.vldual 

for  changes  In  prices,  and 

the  population.    This  Is  what  it 

the  past  7  years: 


a  perientage 
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degree 

tils 


semiannual 


figure 
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Beal  per  capita  disposable  income 

Tear: 

1946 1 $1. 44S 

1947 1. 376 

1948 1.  423 

1949 1. 407 

1950 1.  484 

1951 1.48C 

1952 J 1.  490 
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probable,  in  any  case,  that  the 

promoters  of  the  cliche  don't 

approach  in  mind  when  they  talk 

tho\igh  this  approach 

ap|>roprlate  In  some  European  coun- 

they  are  thinking  about 

approach  that  could  be  called  the 

the-dollar-by-lnfiatlon  or,  con- 

taxing-away-the-sources-of-oxir- 

It  centers  squarely  in  the 

Itself,  and  thoee  who  take 

approach  want  to  cut  the  budg- 

f eel  they  have  to  cut  the  budget 


'eatlng-away-the-dollar-by-lnfla- 

they  have  something.     But  be- 

-known  developments  here  and 

the  free  world  over  the  past  3 

they  have  surprisingly  little. 

deficits,  it  Is  held,  cause  inflation. 

they  do  and  sometimes  they 

more  economically  knowledge- 

of  the  administration  itself — 

TlreasTiry   Depctftment's  Randolph 

admit. 

;o  begin  with,  the  basic  matter  of 

ta  arrowing    Is    done.     This    is    Mr. 

in  early  May  to  a  conven- 

bankers:  "When  the  Treasxiry 

term   securities    to    banks,    the 

Is  increased  by  the  amount 

There  Is  inore  money — 

no  Increase  in  th^  things  people 

their  own  use.     Borrowing  out- 

I  >anks,  on  the  other  band,  reaches 

Money  which  might  have 

other    investment    outlets    goes 

Government.      The    Treasiiry 

available  loan  funds  rather  than 

money.     This  avoids  inflation — 

price  of  food,  clothing,   and 

going  up." 

Burgess  is  saying  Is  that  a  deficit 
not  cause  inflation  depending 
Treasury   borrows  the  money 
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to  cover  the  deficit.  Of  coxirse  a  huge  deficit 
leads  inevitably  to  inflation,  as  in  the  Second 
World  War  when  defidU  of  the  order  of  $50 
billion  were  piled  on  an  economy  that  was 
producing  only  $150  billion  worth  of  goods 
and  services — though  the  rise  in  prices  was 
largely  held  in  check  \intil  after  the  war  by 
price  controls.  A  great  part  of  the  wartime 
deficits  had  to  be  financed  by  bank  credit, 
and  the  supply  of  money  doubled  while  the 
supply  of  goods  to  be  bought  was  at  best 
stable. 

But  in  the  present  situation,  the  question 
Is  whether  deficits  of  not  more  than  $10 
billion.  In  an  economy  producing  more  than 
$350  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services,  will 
cause  Inflation  even  if  they  run  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Burgess'  testimony  would  seem  to 
indicate,  not  necessarily.  And  aside  from 
his  point,  there  is  another  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  present  fears  of  inflation 
are  exaggerated. 

Monetary  policy — restraint  on  expansion  of 
the  money  supply  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System — has  been  quietly  reactivated  and 
has  shown  surprisingly  good  results. 

Last  summer  and  fall  the  Treasury  was  in 
the  red  by  $9  billion,  while  the  economy  wa« 
booming.  There  was  no  choice  but  to  make 
banks  eligible  to  buy  some  of  the  new  secu- 
riUes  that  had  to  be  floated.  No  infUtlon 
followed. 

The  reason  Is  rather  complex,  but  roughly 
It  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve,  throiigh  its 
policy  of  credit  restraint  with  higher  inter- 
est rates,  in  effect  put  the  squeeze  on  the 
banks:  To  the  extent  that  the  banks  bought 
the  new  Government  issues,  they  were  that 
much  tighter  in  lending  money  to  their 
customers  (a  process  that  also  creates 
money).  As  a  corollary  of  the  high  interest 
rate  policy,  which  carried  through  to  the 
Interest  rate  on  Government  securities,  the 
Federal  Reserve  created  a  surprisingly  large 
nonbank  demand  for  the  Oovemment  debt. 
Bank  holdings  of  Oovemment  securities  in- 
creased much  less  than  expected  last  year, 
and  now  they  are  actually  lower  than  tbey 
were  a  year  ago.  In  effect,  the  banks  had 
a  sort  of  choice:  They  could  buy  Oovem- 
ment securities  or  serve  their  customers  witb 
loans,  but  they  couldn't  do  an  excessive 
amount  of  both. 

In  fact,  they  did  some  of  both,  and  the 
money  supply  did  e:q;>and.  But  It  expanded 
only  about  enoiigh  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  and  thus  had  little 
or  no  inflationary  effect. 

Now  It  Is  quite  true  that  this  summer 
and  fall,  when  the  Treasury  deficit  will  be 
a  little  more  than  $10  billion  (some  of  which 
will  be  paid  off  next  spring  when  most  of 
the  fiscal  year's  taxes  come  in),  the  Federal 
Reserve  Is  going  to  have  to  loosen  Its  re- 
straints somewhat  In  order  that  the  banks 
may  take  up  some  of  this  debt.  There  will, 
perhaps,  be  a  small  inflationary  push  from 
the  money-supply  side.  But  It  will  not  be 
anything  like  as  great  as  It  would  have  been 
before  the  Federal  Reserve,  in  March  1951, 
resumed  its  role  as  regulator  of  the  coxm- 
try's  money  supply. 

Incidentally,  this  experience  of  deflelt 
without  inflation  Is  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.  Last  year  in  Britain  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  R.  A.  Butler  budgeted 
for  a  small  surplus  but  in  fact  ran  Into  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $1.2  billion.  Tet  the 
effect,  on  balance,  of  the  financial  forces  In 
Britain  was  disinflationary,  largely  because 
of  a  similar  reat^lvation  there  of  what  econ- 
omists call  the  money  weapon. 

Long  before  the  Treasury-Federal  Reserve 
accord  of  March  1951,  which  led  to  the  revival 
of  the  money  weapoh  here,  men  like  Mr. 
Burgess  and  Marlon  B.  Folsom,  now  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  advocating 
just  such  a  development  as  an  Important 
measure  for  combating  the  inflation  caused 
by  the  Korean  war.    It  was  good  RepubUcan 
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doctrine,  aiu!  It  was  good  eeonomlc  doctrine, 
too. 

For  the  Bisenhower  administration,  this  Is 
the  ironic  case  of  a  hard-money  policy,  for 
which  It  has  been  crltlctsed,  doing  a  job  the 
administration  Is  unwilling  to  give  the  policy 
credit  for.  In  effect,  the  administration 
won't  admit  bow  well  its  economic  theories 
•re  wcnrking. 

The  stress  on  the  Federal  budget  also  over- 
looks one  other  obviotu  fact,  which  emerges 
clearly  from  otir  own  economic  history:  that 
the  budget  is  far  from  the  only  determinant 
of  Inflation  and  deflation.  There  were  defl- 
clts  during  the  depression,  and  still  there  wa^ 
deflation.  There  was  a  balanced  budget 
during  the  8  months  after  Korea,  and  prices 
rose  8  perceht  at  retail,  16  percent  at  whole- 
sale. 

This  point  Is  especially  pertinent  now, 
when  the  threat  from  all  the  nonbudget 
sources  seems  to  be  deflation  of  some  degree 
or  other.  Tbe  country  as  a  whole,  and  the 
administration  too.  may  soon  want  deflelU. 
as  one  of  the  few  ways  the  Central  Oovem- 
ment can  try  to  take  the  sting  out  of  a  re- 
cession that  arises  mainly  from  nonbudget- 
ary  sources. 

Though  the  Republicans  have  not  de- 
acrlbed  the  type  of  action  that  they  would 
take  to  deal  with  a  recession,  budget  deficits 
seem  to  be  implied.  During  the  campaign 
President  Slsenhower.  in  a  major  speech, 
promised  to  throw  the  full  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  action  if  a  down- 
turn should  develop,  and  in  his  speech  to  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  Tork.  Secretary 
Humphrey  hinted  that  studies  are  now  under 
way  lii  varioxu  Oovemment  departments  for 
projects  which  the  Oovemment  could  under- 
take to  battle  unemployment.  If  a  recession 
gets  under  way.  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
also  reverse  Its  policy  and  try  to  make  money 
easier  to  get. 


State,  and  local  taxes).  If  anyone  were  to 
tell  him,  however,  that  tbe  Americans 
couldnt  "afford"  a  greater  defense  effort 
because  It  might  dry  up  their  capital,  he 
would  be  forced  to  guffaw. 

Most  businessmen  believe  that  tbe  pres- 
ent level  of  taxes  is  an  evil  in  itself,  in  tbe 
economic  sense,  above  and  beyopd  Its  un- 
comfortable impact  on  them  personally.  But 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  around  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  capital  formation  In  this  coun- 
try Is  now  proceeding  at  a  pace  of  equal  to 
or  better  than  at  any  other  period  of  our 
history.  The  capital  comes  from  somewhat 
different  places  than  It  came  in  the  1880's 
or  the  1920's,  but  it's  coming.  In  a  tremen- 
dous flood. 

In  short,  the  purveyors  of  the  new  dogma 
are  on  shaky  ground  on  either  count.  If  they 
don't  tax.  and  run  deficits,  it  isn't  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  deficits  will  lead  to  more  infla- 
tion: if  they  do  tax.  It  Isn't  at  all  certain 
that  the  economy  will  wither  away  for  lack 
of  new  sustenance  in  the  form  of  capital. 

It  Is  considered  good  form  to  say  at  this 
point  that  naturally  one  doesnt  favor  budget 
deficits  and  high  taxes.  Clearly  it  Is  a  mis- 
take, in  purely  economic  terms,  to  have 
deficits  at  a  time  of  full  employment  with  Its 
assumption  of  incipient  inflation,  and  high 
taxes  are  seldom  an  economic  joy  in  them- 
selves. But  these  remarks  should  be  prefaced 
by  the  omnipotent  proviso  "All  other  things 
being  equal." 

Whether  the  mUltary  threat  we  are  faced 
with  makes  other  things  df&tlnctly  not  equal, 
the  economist  usually  declines  to  judge.  But 
It  win  be  tragic  if  the  country  falls  to  do 
what  it  has  to  because,  having  mistaken  glib 
cltch«  for  solid  fact,  it  is  afraid  of  going 
bankrupt. 


TAXcs  AND  mvaersaxirr 

That  still  leaves  tbe  other  side  of  the 
eoin — "taxing  away  the  sources  of  our 
growth" — ■•  a  reaeon  for  cutting  back  on  tbe 
security  program  to  save  the  economy.  Here 
again,  the  cliche  ptrcnnoters  definitely  have 
•omethlng,  but  It  Is  questionable  how  much. 

High  taxes  are  no  doubt  bad  In  all  sorts 
of  ways,  but  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
that  the  present  level  of  taxes  in  this  coun- 
try is  actually  operating  to  sap  the  aotiroes 
of  capital  from  which  the  growth  of  the 
ecpnomy  derives.  Taxes  certainly  have  kept 
capital  Investment  below  what  It  otherwise 
would  have  been.  But  even  Oeorge  Hxunph- 
rey  would  have  to  admit  that  the  amount 
f>f  Investment  baa  been  fabulous  anyway. 

This  year  there  will  be  a  new  all-time 
record  outlay  by  business  for  plant  and 
equipment.  Closer  to  home,  last  year  indi- 
viduals bought  more  newly  cMTered  stocks 
and  bonds,  by  value,  than  in  any  year  since 
1929.  And  if  they  hadnt.  it  wouldn't  have 
mattered  a  great  deal,  apparently,  because 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  capital  funds  now 
Is  coming  either  from  resources  retained  In- 
ternally by  corporations  or  from  institu- 
tional holders  of  the  Nation's  savings  such 
as  insurance  companies  and  pension  funds. 

In  the  face  of  current  taxes  Americans 
are  salting  away  an  amount  of  "liquid"  sav- 
ings— quite  apart  from  that  special  form  of 
"savings"  involved  in  buying  a  house  or  an 
automobile  on  the  installment  plan — almost 
unequaled  except  in  the  war  years.  Capital 
Is  simply  not  drying  up  in  this  country,  no 
matter  how  much  it  may  be  drying  up 
abroad. 

To  Butler  drawing  up  a  Brltlah  budget, 
the  queetlcm  of  tbe  Impact  of  a  security 
program,  through  taxes,  on  the  available 
capital  in  the  British  economy  Is  a  terrify- 
Ingly  real  one.  This  Is  true  because  Butler 
faces,  among  other  things,  an  economy  in 
Vtilch  40  percent  of  the  national  income  U 
taken  in  taxes,  compared  to  about  25  percent 
in  the  United  States  (counting  all  Federal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  vnsooMeav 

m  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVCB 

Monday.  June  t.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisctmsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  herewith  four  more 
letters  which  I  have  received  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  231.  which  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Communist 
seizure  of  the  Baltic  nations  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia: 

Loa  AHon.cs,  Calxt.,  June  4.  1953. 

DsAa  Ma.  Knsrcir:  We,  the  resldenta  of 
aouthern  California,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  In  recent  years  from  war  and  totaU- 
tartan  oppression  rsvaged  Borope,  having 
fled  from  invaders  who  treacherously  seised 
ovir  native  country,  Latvia,  have  had  deeply 
gratifying  opportunity  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  jrour  resolution.  House  Resolution  331, 
and  welcome  it  and  your  Initiative  from 
the  depth  at  our  hearts. 

We  aU.  who  have  undersigned  this  letter 
at  thanks  and  appreciation,  are  of  the  undi- 
vided opinion  that  your  resolution,  being 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  its  adoption  will  give  a  new  urge  and 
new  possibilities  to  lift  the  Iron  Curtain 
which  divides  the  free  world  from  the  op- 
pressed nations  of  Kurope  on  the  other  side 
of  it.  and  wlU  enable  to  show  to  the  whole 
world  the  inhuman  and  atrocious  methods 
by  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  annexed  and 
subjugated  whole  nations  and  independent 
states,  making  slaves  out  of  millions  of  once 
freemen. 

We.  tbe  undersigned  Latvians,  men  and 
women,  wholeheartedijr  aoelaim  your  action. 


and  express  our  ardent  hope  that  with  the 
adoption  of  your  resolution  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  wUl  give  to  the  champions 
of  freedom  in  this  great  country  and  all  over 
the  world  a  new  faith  and  reliance  that  the 
truth  and  jiutlce  will  prevail. 
(Letter  signed  by  81  persons.) 

RroTLUfCEM,  June  16.  19S3. 
Hon.  CHAauEs  KzasrxN, 

Uotac  of  Representatives, 

Wtuhington.  D.  C: 
Suprenie  Lithuanian  Committee  of  Liber- 
ation expresses  deep  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  your  noble  efforts  in  liberation  of 
enslaved  peoples  and  especially  grateful  for 
your  sponsorship  of  Baltic  resolution  to  Acm 
the  world  communistic  pattern  for  world 
conquest. 

Monslgnore  -KauPAVicnis, 

President. 

PATXasoN,  N.  J..  Man  19. 19S3. 
Hon.  CHAKLxa  J.  Kcasmf. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DKAt  Sn:  With  great  satisfaction  I  read 
from  the  recent  issue  of  the  Estonian  weekly 
newspaper  Free  Estonian  Word,  that  you 
have  submitted  a  House  resolution  that  calls 
for  a  special  committee  to  study  the  unlaw- 
ful Incorporation  of  «be  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  feel  that  this  study  would  be  most  use- 
ful to  the  free  world  right  now  to  recall  a 
few  things  that  might  have  been  forgotten. 
It  would  show  the  emptiness  of  all  Soviet 
Bgreemerits  and  the  emptiness  of  all  peace 
plans.  In  my  opinion  all  peace  proposals 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  recently  are  only 
traps  to  serve  Communist  purpose.  ^ 

I  also  feel  that :  ( 1 )  It  would  be  most  U8»? 
ful  for  the  free  world  to  study  the  question 
of  the  Baltic  States  right  now  in  order  to 
recall  the  past  and  learn  from  the  past;  <2) 
this  study  would  show  Soviet  methods  and 
actions,  including  their  real  plans  as  against 
propaganda;  (3)  this  study  wUl  show  to  all 
Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  on  both 
aides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  that  the  free  world 
and  this  great  Nation  in  particvQar,  has  not 
forgotten  them,  and  (4)  this  study  cer- 
tainly would  raise  hopes  thst  the  day  of  lib- 
eration would  eventually  arrive,  and  thla 
hope  might  be  mostly  helpful  for  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  carry  ttielr 
burden. 

Tours  respectfully. 

Bbmo 


OBOifx  Pauc.  N.  T.,  June  9. 19S3. 
Hon.  Chablxs  J.  KxasrcM, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dasa  CowcxissMAM :  Today  I  bad  a  great 
pleasure  to  receive  the  official  text  of  tbe 
House  Resolution  231  requesting  "to  create  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  fuU  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  •  •  •  of  the 
seiziire  and  forced  incorporation  of  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics." 

I  would  like  to  express  my  slneerest  grati- 
tude to  you.  dear  Congressman,  tor  this 
great  humane  action  since  the  resolution 
sponsored  by  you  Is  the  most  solemn  oon- 
denuiation  ever  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representotlves  ot  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression upon  the  peace-loving  Baltic  na- 
tions. 

The  requested  investigation  is  of  such  a 
great  extent  that  it  might  help  to  reveal 
all  the  devious  and  fraudulent  techniqtiea 
which  have  been  used  by  the  Soviet  rulers 
to  subjugate  one  free  nation  after  another 
unless  these  nations  act  according  to  the 
great  allied  principle:  One  for  all  and  alt 
for  one. 

I  am  otklj  one  of  those  hundreds  ot  thou- 
sands of  the  Bidtlo  people  who  experienced 
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tiM  bell  of  the  Soviet  tynumy.  But  the  Bible 
■ayi:  "Bteaaed  are  tbey  wbo  bave  not  aeen. 
and  yet  bave  believed"  (St.  Jobn.  20-29). 
Tbe  contents  of  tbe  above-mentioned  reso- 
lution sbows  tbat  you.  dear  Congressman, 
are  one  of  tboee  blessed  people. 

Let  us  pray  tbat  tbe  proposed  investiga- 
tion mlgbt  find  tbe  broadest  ecbo  among 
your  colleagues  and  convince  all  tbe  unbe- 
lievers witbout  seeing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  P.  Pazxmxckas, 
Former  Associatr;  Professor  of  Yilnitu 
University,  Lithuania. 


Hajcr  Lcaf«c  BmcImJI  Floorishcs  m 
MUwaakee 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

OF  CALZFOCma 

nf  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent establlstiment  of  a  major  league 
baseball  club  in  Milwaukee  and  the 
resultant  enthusiasm  shown  by  that  city 
indicates  the  feasibility  of  having  base- 
tMdl  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Jime  16. 
1953,  has  reported  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess enjojred  by  the  Milwaukee  Braves 
this  year.  The  owners  of  the  15  other 
major  league  baseball  clubs  could  well 
afford  to  give  careful  study  to  this  reac- 
tion while  they  are  deliberating  further 
movements  of  baseball  clubs. 

The  article  follows: 
Bbavxs'  New  Wobu> — Basebaix  Team's  Sfovs 
to   Milwaxtkxe   Bsinos   a   Rush   at   Box 
Office — Attenoamcb   Contotcis   To  Faix 
FOB  liosT  OF  Big  Lcagxtes;  a  PoEirotA  fob 
BsvTVAi.? — BuwBB  Mtli-ee  Piaxs  Stkimos 
(By  Tbomas  Watts  and  Lester  Smltb) 
liiLWAinuB. — Tbe  ailing  baseball  business 
may  be  finding  a  recipe  for  revival  bere  In 
this  Teutonic  town. 

"Tou'd  tblnk  all  of  them  guys  was  named 
Bbultz."  says  tbe  bartender  at  Sailor  Ann's 
commenting  on  tbe  way  tbe  good  burghers 
here  bave  pledged  allegiance  to  tbe  Milwau- 
kee Braves  of  tbe  National  League. 

The  city's  gone  baseball  daffy  since  tbe 
big  league  Braves  moved  here  from  their 
long-time  Boston  headquarters  shortly  be- 
fore the  1963  season  started.  Last  year,  In 
Boston,  the  Braves  drew  only  58.800  cus- 
tomers through  May;  this  year,  in  Milwau- 
kee, they  drew  302,700  for  tbe  same  period, 
more  than  came  to  see  them  In  Boston  la 
all  1952. 

MOST  OTHERS  SLUMP 

Meanwhile  most  other  major  league  base- 
ball clubs  report  a  continuing  drop  at  the 
box  office,  a  trend  which  has  been  underway 
since  1948.  A  most  recent  calculation  early 
this  month.  American  League  attendance  ior 
tbe  year  was  off  11  percent.  Attendance  at 
games  of  tbe  8  National  League  teams  was  up 
only  70.000  for  about  the  same  period,  de- 
spite  tbe  244.000  gain  by  the  Braves  alone. 

Some  of  the  slump  this  year  can  be  written 
off  to  bad  weather;  much  Is  blamed  on  tele- 
vision. But  there  are  those  wbo  say  base- 
ball Is  cramped  and  needs  new  territory  to 
grow  strong  again.  With  attendance  at  big 
league  games  down  25  percent  last  year  from 
record  1948.  other  teanu  which  have  had  tbe 
most  box  olOce  trouble  are  wondering  If  tbey 
could  use  any  of  the  following  sites:  Balti- 
more. Houston.  Loe  Angeles,  San  Franclaco. 
Toronto.  Montreal.  Mlnne^polU-St.  Paul. 
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Here  in  Milwaukee  enthusiasm  la  un- 
bounded—iand  the  team  Itself,  which  fin- 
ished a  dikmal  seventh  last  year  amid  fan 
apathy  In  Boston,  has  astonished  almost 
everyone  ly  leaping  Into  a  fight  with  the 
Brooklyn  1  todgers  for  first  place. 
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sit>port   is   fantastic."   says   Braves 
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class, 
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"Milwaukee,    the    home    of    tbe    Braves," 
I  mprlnt  on  all  official  city  mall. 
Out  to  tbe  Braves  Games."  is 
soap  wrappers  In  rooms  of  tbe 
aotel. 


Me 


Ci  BBtCS.  CORFOSATION  HEADS 

Cabdrivcrs  give  their  passengers  spiels  on 
the  prowei  b  of  tbe  Braves  and  the  beauty  of 
the  new  C<  unty  Stadium  in  which  they  play. 
Elevator  cperptors.  corporation  presidents, 
politicians  and  pot  wallopers  discuss  batting 
averages  together. 

In  letter  s  to  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  read- 
ers forget  o  complain  about  taxes  while  be- 
wailing thi;  scarcity  of  tickets  to  the  games. 
Two  Milwa  ukee  Journal  sports  writers  travel 
full  time  X  rith  the  club  and  turn  out  reams 
of  copy  wfileb  Is  gobbled  by  an  Insatiable 
public. 

All  thy  la  particularly  pleasing  to  s 
wealthy  B>ston  contractor  turned  baseball 
magnate,  gvho  finds  it  a  welcome  change 
from  yean  of  pouring  heavy  cash  transfu- 
sions into  pis  ball  club. 

He's  Lou  is  Perlnl;  last  year  alone  be  anted 
up  •620.00 1  to  keep  tbe  club  alive,  and  since 
be  and  his  associates  took  control  of  the 
Braves  in  1944,  he's  poured  In  three  times 
that.  Jus  a  few  days  before  the  start  of  the 
1953  season  be  decided  to  take  the  risk  of 
shifting  hi  t  franchise.  Since,  he's  been  rub- 
bing his  ey  5s  in  constant  amazement. 

Mllwauk  se  businessmen  share  Mr.  Perlni's 
Joy  In  the  Outcome  of  tbe  shift. 
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TKADE  FOB  THE  TOWW 

11  bring  f25  million  into  town 
4lone."  says  one  superentbusiastic 
qalmer  folks  aren't  that  optimistic; 
conservative  consensus  is  tbat 
of  the  team  wUl  add  at  least 
o  tbe  city's  intake  this  year, 
^e  closest  observer  of  the  goings- 
is  Bill  Veeck.  the  unhappy 
Lhe   American    League    St.    Louis 
wants    almoet    desperately    to 
Li|uls.  and  last  year  made  passes  at 
himself. 
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( it  the  two  big-league  teams  In 

reportedly    are    watching    the 

pjriment  closely,  although  there's 

public  talk  about  moving  either 

'^  w  the  Phillies. 


Tbe  Phillies  report  their  attendance  ran- 
ning  17  percent  ahead  of  last  year.  But,  In 
17  home  engagements  this  year,  they  drew 
only  264.154  customers.  In  16  home  dates, 
the  Braves  did  28  percent  better  than  that. 
Tbe  Athletics,  in  17  home  dates  this  year, 
attracted  104,561 — and  tbe  Braves,  In  16  play- 
Ing  dates,  did  72  percent  better  than  that. 
Club  owners,  wbo  receive  a  share  of  the  gats 
when  playing  away  from  home,  would  like  to 
see  larger  crowds  in  Philadelphia,  or  larger 
crowds  in  another  city.  If  PhUadelphla  dont 
turn  out. 

Baseball's  front-ofllce  men  warn  that  the 
time  may  not  be  far  off  when  only  New  York 
and  Chicago  will  boast  two  or  more  major- 
league  baseball  teams. 

BEEB  AND  CIVIC  PSmS 

Baseball's  patron  saint  In  Milwaukee  Is  Fred 
Miller,  president  of  the  Miller  Brewing  Co. 
(MUler  High  Life).  He's  a  director  of  the 
Braves,  part-time  Notre  Dame  football  coach 
and  a  guiding  spL'lt  of  tbe  Greater  Milwau- 
kee Committee  for  Community  Development, 
which  played  a  lead  role  in  bringing  the 
Braves  from  Boston. 

"The  coming  of  the  Braves  stamps  Mil- 
waukee as  'big  league'  In  every  respect."  Mr. 
Miller  declares.  "Other  sports,  arts,  sci- 
ences— you'll  see.  We're  on  our  w«y.  WeYe 
planning  airport  Improvements  to  cost  $3.5 
million;  we'll  spend  $180  mUllon  on  espress- 
ways  this  year. 

"Besides,  we've  built  a  $4  million  down- 
town arena,  plan  to  spend  $3.5  million  on  a 
library,  $3  million  on  a  new  soo,  $7.5  million 
on  a  new  museum  and  $6  million  on  a  war 
memorial  building.  Tbe  coming  of  tbe 
Braves  will  help  all  these  projects." 

And  the  presence  of  the  team  isnt  hurting 
sales  of  Mr.  Miller's  beer,  either.  The  Miller 
Brewing  Co.  broadcasts  Braves  games  over 
two  Milwaukee  stations  under  a  contract  tbat 
runs  through  1957.  The  games  aren't  tele- 
vised. Mr.  Perlnl  regards  television  the  way 
brewers  here  regard  California  wines,  though 
last  year  in  Boston  television  rights  brought 
the  club  $316,000  and  gate  admissions  put 
only  $312,000  in  tbe  UU.  Mr.  I^rinl  thinks 
no  television  means  more  attendance. 

ATTBACTIKC  A  TEAM 

Just  how  did  Milwaukee  attract  the 
Braves?  Mr.  Miller  doesn't  mention  his  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Mr.  Perlnl.  or  the 
$30,000  of  his  own  funds  spent  to  bring  off 
the  transfer.  He  mostly  lays  It  to  Milwaukee 
civic  spirit.  Milwaukee  City  and  county 
spent  $5  million  to  build  County  Stadium,  a 
spacious  and  esthetlcally  pleasing  structure 
which,  with  $1  million  more  to  be  spent, 
eventually  wUl  seat  nearly  50,000. 

Mr.  Perinl  rents  this  roofless  palace  for 
$1,000  this  year,  and  next  year's  contract  calls 
for  another  $1,000.  That's  a  token  rent,  la 
view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  governmental  op- 
erators of  the  park  charged  an  ice-show  pro- 
moter $15,000  for  use  of  the  place  for  7  nights. 

Some  citizens  gave  guaranties  at  the  box 
office.  For  Instance  Mr.  Miller  bought  $35.- 
000  worth  of  tickets  this  year,  says  he  has 
promised  to  do  so  for  5  years.  Other  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  also  buy  blocks  of 
tickets,  award  them  to  customers  and  em- 
ployees as  a  public  relations  measure. 

Milwaukee's  Association  of  Commerce  Is 
doing  its  part  by  running  good  will  baseball 
tours  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  In  out-Stats 
Wisconsin.  When  the  Braves  are  home,  as 
many  as  50  chartered  buses  are  parked  out- 
side it  by  game  time. 

ABVEWTUBB  FBOK  SAILOB  AHN'S 

The  mass  visit  idea  Is  spreading  within  the 
city,  too.  Consider  activity  at  Sailor  Ann's. 
This  is  a  tavern,  not  a  social  club,  but  40 
regular  patrons  have  signed  up  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  visit  otir  Braves.  They'll  eat  at 
Sailor  Ann's,  hoist  a  couple  for  the  road,  then 
travel  to  the  park  In  a  chartered  bus.    After 
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the  ball  game's  over,  they'll  return  to  the 
tavern  for  celebration  or  commiseration. 

R.  W.  Gould,  division  superintendent  of 
Northland  Greyhound  Lines,  reports  char- 
tering "from  38  to  40  buses  a  day  when  the 
Braves  are  home"  to  transport  fans  from 
Osbkosh,  Sbetxjygan.  Madison,  Beaver  Dam. 
and  other  points. 

Thomas  Powers,  an  official  of  Milwaukee's 
Checker  Cab  Co..  reports  business  on  game 
days  35  percent  better  than  on  days  when 
tbe  Braves  are  idle  or  away. 

AIBUMEB,    BAIUUMUM 

William  F.  Hughes,  district  sales  manager 
of  Capital  Airlines,  reports  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  approved  excxirsion  fares 
for  round  trips  from  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul 
to  Milwaukee  for  weekend  ball  games,  re- 
turning the  same  day.  The  excursion  costs 
$aO.  Regular  round-trip  fare  is  $3330.  The 
Braves  come  home  today  and  Mr.  Hughes 
Is  expecting  good  biisiness  when  they  play 
the  New  York  Giants  this  weekend. 

Tbe  Milwaukee  Road  and  the  Chicago  * 
North  Western  Railroad  run  special  trains 
to  MUwaukee  for  ball  games  also. 

A  group  of  nine  hotels  offers  weekend 
package  deals  consisting  of  a  ball  game 
ticket,  a  night's  lodging  and  breakfast,  for 
$6  and  up.  How's  it  going?  One  hotel  man- 
ager plans  to  quit,  explaining:  Tt's  too  hard 
to  get  tlckeu." 

A  few  unsporting  souls  cant  see  any  tan- 
gible results  of  the  coming  of  big-league 
baseball  to  Milwaukee.  They  won't  be 
quoted,  for  fear  of  public  cen8\ire.  But  op- 
erators of  some  fancy  downtown  restaurants 
grumble  that  baseball  fans  come  to  town  for 
tbe  game,  eat  at  tbe  park  (Mr.  Perlnl  owns 
the  concession)  and  go  home,  giving  stores 
and  eateries  no  chance  at  their  wallets.  The 
Association  of  Commerce  is  trying  to  help, 
encouraging  visitors  to  take  more  time  and 
"see  aU  of  MUwaukee." 

THE  PBOMISCO  LAHST 

After  those  lean  years  In  Boston  (194B  was 
tbe  last  money-making  year,  when  profiu 
were  $147,934)  does  the  Perinl  organization 
think  Milwaukee  is  the  promised  Und?  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  Joseph  F.  Cairnes  isnt 
ready  to  say  Just  yet.  He's  mighty  pleased 
with  the  response  and  attendance,  but  still 
hedges  a  bit  when  asked  whether  the  shift  to 
the  Midwest  wiU  wipe  out  tbe  accumulated 
ileflclt  this  year. 

"We've  still  got  to  sen  Braves  Field  in 
Boston."  he  says,  ""and  it  cost  money  to  ter- 
minate contracts  there.  It  cost  more  money 
to  move  the  personnel  here  (tbough  players 
seldom  live  where  they  play.)  Itll  take  a 
million  ciistomers  this  year  to  break  even  on 
this  year's  expemee  alone.  Look's  like  we 
will  get  'em.  But  we  bought  some  new  play- 
ers, and  you  dont  amortize  a  ball  player." 

Does  he  expect  to  finish  in  the  black" 
except  for  those  holdover  transferral  oostsT 

"WeU.  yes."  admits  Mr.  Calmes  conserva- 
tively. 

Says  Mr.  MlUcr:  "Sure.  we'U  show  a  profit 
this  year." 

Says  a  seasoned  baseball  writer,  a  veteran 
«t  16  years  Covoing  the  major  leagues:  "If 
they  ilont  make  a  fortune  up  there  this  sea- 
son I'U  kiss  an  umpire." 


Tbe  Late  John  J.  DorauB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OP  HEW  TOBK 

Hf  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'IIVES 

Tuesdanf,  June  23,  19S3 

Mr.   RELLER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  ol  the  death 
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of  my  good  friend  John  J.  Dorman.  He 
died  on  Sunday,  June  21,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  82.  Brooklyn  has  lost  a  promi- 
nent citizen  who  was  for  many  years  ac- 
tive in  municipal  affairs  and  attained 
great  success  as  a  civic  and  political 
leader  in  our  borough. 

The  loss  is  particularly  mourned  in  my 
assembly  district,  where  John  E>orman 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  regular 
Democratic  organization  of  the  sixth 
assembly  district,  of  which  I  now  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  leader.  In  fact,  he 
started  his  career  in  politics  as  a  young 
man  in  our  district,  attained  a  great 
following,  and  eventually  became  a 
power  in  Democratic  circles  in  Kings 
County,  Brooklyn. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  John  Dor- 
man,  the  Democratic  club  of  our  district 
has  one  of  the  finest  buildhigs  in  the 
city  of  New  York  which  is  used  as  the 
organization's  headquarters.  It  was 
John  J.  Dorman,  together  with  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles 
Etodd,  Judge  Albert  Conway,  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  who  helped  raise  the  funds 
for  the  structure  in  which  the  club  is  now 
located. 

Throughout  the  years  he  always  took 
an  active  interest  in  our  organization. 
Even  in  recent  years  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  be  active  as  in  the  past, 
he  maintained  an  interest  in  our  affairs. 
Whenever  I  would  meet  him,  he  would 
inquire  about  the  work  of  our  Democratic 
organization,  its  activities  and  its  plans 
for  the  future.  The  picture  of  John 
Dorman  adorns  the  wall  of  our  club- 
house. It  will  always  remain  there  as  a 
tribute  to  a  man  who  helped  build  de- 
mocracy in  the  sixth  assembly  district. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  John  J.  Dorman 
served  for  a  period  of  6  years  as  clerk  of 
the  court  of  special  sessions  in  Kings 
County,  then  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic county  committee  for  3  years.  In 
1926  be  was  appointed  by  Mayor  James 
J.  Walker  as  fire  commissioner  of  New 
York  and  served  with  great  distinction 
in  this  post  until  1933.  During  his  term 
of  office  he  instituted  many  reforms  to 
modernize  the  fire  department  and  car- 
ried out  a  building  program  involving 
the  construction  of  57  new  firehouses  to 
replace  the  old  frame  buildings. 

As  far  as  his  civic  affairs  were  oon- 
eemed.  Mr.  Dorman  was  president  for 
many  years  of  the  Brooklyn  Civic  Coun- 
cil, president  of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  other  organizations 
where  he  was  most  active  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  borough's  interests. 
He  was  similarly  active  in  the  Catholic 
Laymen's  League,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  other 
fraternal  groups. 

We  shall  miss  John  Dorman  in  our  dis- 
trict. We  shall  miss  him  for  his  strong 
convictions,  his  sound  advice,  and  his 
confidence.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  char- 
acter and  of  an  understanding  nature. 
He  w£LS  a  man  who  was  able  to  assume 
responsibilities  and  carry  them  out  suc- 
cessfully. In  this  fashion  he  went 
through  his  long  span  of  life  acquiring 
many  friends  and  adding  great  luster  to 
his  name.  Now  the  evening  of  his  life 
has  slipped  away  into  the  night  of  the 
Great  Beyond  where  he  will  rest  forever. 


It  is  of  men  of  the  stature  and  caliber  of 

John  Dorman  that  the  poet  sings: 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  such  bave  been. 

Although  they  are  no  more. 

Death  is  only  an  old  door. 

Set  in  a  garden  wall; 

On  gentle  hiitges  it  gives,  at  dusk 

When  the  thrushes  caU. 

There  is  nothing  to  trouble  my  heart; 

Nothing  to  h\xrt  at  aU. 

Death  is  only  a  quiet  door 

In  an  old  wall. 

To  his  two  surviving  daughters,  his 
five  grandchildren,  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences  and  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  this  their  hour  of  great  bereavement. 
May  they  be  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  he  leaves  behind  a  fine  and  honor- 
able name,  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  is  many  friends.  His  work  and 
his  accomplishments  will  remain  a  price- 
less legacy  for  all  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  luiow  him  and  to  work  with  him. 
His  noble  deeds  have  enriched  us  aU. 
His  spirit  will  linger  with  us  and  we  shall 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  name  for 
many  years  to  come. 


~~"^ f 

Reporter  Mataane  Examines  Air  Force 
Cuts— First  of  Tkree  Article* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CALXrOKNIA 

IN  1SE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSEMTATIVX8 
Tuesday,  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  insert  in  our  Rscoko  the  first  in  a 
series  of  three  excellent  articles  from 
the  Reporter  of  June  23,  1953.  Preced- 
ing the  article  is  a  short  biography  of 
the  author: 

The  flrat  was  written  by  Rosvell  L.  GU- 
patrlc,  a  man  wbo  knows  precisely  what  plans 
for  airpower  were  Inherited  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  is  therefore  su- 
premely qualified  to  discuss  how  Secretary 
of  Defense  Wilson  la  modifying  them  and 
to  what  extent.  For  untU  4  months  ago 
Mr.  OUpatric  was  at  work  preparing  the 
budget  for  the  Air  Force.  As  Under  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Air  Force  (from  October  1,  1951. 
to  Febr\iary  5,  1953)  it  was  Mr.  OUpatricI 
Job  to  procure  airplanes. 

The  article  follows: 

RCTKEAT   m    ABPOWXB 

(By  RoBweU  L.  OUpatric) 
The  first  major  decisions  on  defense  policy 
made  by  the  Elsenhower  administration  were 
revealed  in  the  revised  mUltary  budget  for 
fiscal  1954.  which  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  E.  Wilson  presented  to  Congress  on 
May  11.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
revised  defense  budget  is  the  proposed  cut- 
back in  airpower  resulting  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
decision  to  reduce  the  end  strength  of  the 
Air  Force  from  143  wings  to  120  wings  or 
less. 

This  retreat  In  airpower  is  certainly  a 
paradox.  Up  to  now  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  demanding  more  airpower.  Every 
one  of  the  successive  increases  in  the  end 
strength  of  the  Air  Force  since  Korea,  from 
48  up  to  143  wings,  has  been  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  Republican  leadership  in 
Congress.  Some  Republican  leaders,  notably 
former  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Ixxige,  Jr.,  fa- 
vored even  larger  f<Mroe  goals.    Senator  Ttrr, 
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i  In  bM  JMK  J 

'  Ing  wioili: 


A  FonlgB  PoUey  for  AmcrteuM 

ed  up  111*  poaltton  In  the  follow* 

Ing 

"Kot  only  la  an  «U-pov«rful  Air  Force  tbe 
b««t  poaslble  dcfenM  for  Um  United  States 
but  It  la  alao  the  best  deterrent  to  war." 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
Preparedneas  Subcommittee  Joined  with  their 
Democratic  coUeaguea  in  criticizing  delays  in 
the  airpower  buildup,  and  the  Republican 
membership  in  Congrees  TOtad  overwhelm- 
ingly  in  favor  of  last  year's  appropriation  to 
the  Air  Force  of  sufflcient  funds  to  complete 
the  activation  and  equipping  of  143  wings  by 
mld-1955. 

But  now  the  administration  wants  an  Air 
Force  that  has  IJBOO  fewer  planes  than  it 
would  have  had  under  the  plans  that  it  In- 
berited  from  Its  predecessor. 


.  When,  In  the  faU  of  1961,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  A.  Lovett.  and 
approved  a  143-wing  goal  for  the  Air  Force. 
tt  was  generally  recognised  that  such  a  force 
was  the  wniTiimiiTn  needed  to  carry  out  the 
primary  missions  of  United  States  airpower. 
These  missions  are  threefold: 

Throxigh  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  to 
maintain  a  retaliatory  atomic  striUng  force 
as  this  Nation's  principal  shield  against 
Soviet  aggression. 

Tbxcnigii  the  Air  Dtf  erne  Command,  to  see 
to  the  air  defense  of  the  continental  United 
SUte*. 

Through  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  to 
furnish  air  support  to  our  own  Xoross  and 
those  of  our  NATO  allies. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Nation's  best  mili- 
tary men,  the  fullUlment  of  these  three  mis- 
sions will  require  not  less  than  126  combat 
air  wings.  Ti\f  remaining  17  wings  of  the 
14a-wlng  force  are  to  be  equipped  with  troop- 
carrier  aircraft  and  air  transports  to  back 
up  and  give  the  neceasary  mobility  to  the 
eombat  winga. 

There  was  no  entfilosi  or  safety  factor  la 
this  148-wlng  force.  Indeed,  the  diversion  <rf 
a  conalderabla  part  of  It.  particularly  from 
the  Tactical  Air  Command,  to  the  Korean 
air  war  was  not  even  provided  for  in  the  143- 
wlng-force  composition.  Any  further  weak- 
ening, such  as  Mr.  Wilson's  budget  proposal 
wovild  bring  about  by  holding  the  slxe  of  the 
force  down  to  130  wings  or  less,  will  neces- 
sarily impair  the  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to 
perform  its  three  vital  functions,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  carrying  its  continxilng  respcmslbllities 
in  the  Far  Bast,  which  at  timea  have  absorbed 
as  much  as  a  third  of  our  entire  air  strength. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing.  The 
143-wing  force  is  not  J\ut  a  magic  number, 
any  mcaw  than  Mr.  Wilson's  120  wings.  The 
143-wing  objective  represents  the  combined 
result  of  many  Judgments  by  both  military 
experts  and  civilian  ofBcials. 

To  sustain  a  reduction  in  force  from  143 
wings  to  120  wings  or  less  would  present 
the  Air  Force  with  some  hard  choices.  It 
could  not  afford  to  eliminate  entirely  the 
noncombat  transport  wings,  since  in  order 
to  mount  an  air  strike,  the  Air  Force  must 
have  the  means  of  airlifting  to  forward  bases 
ammunition,  fuel,  spare  parts,  and  other  sup- 
plies. Therefore,  some  of  the  23  or  more 
wings  to  be  cut  from  the  force  must  come 
out  of  lu  combat  atrength.  This  would 
mean  whittling  down  the  presently  planned 
striking  power  of  the  Air  Force  by  taking 
one  or  more  of  the  following  steps: 

Weakening  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
our  principal  means  of  delivering  atomic 
weapons,  by  allowing  SAC  fewer  heavy  or 
medium  bwnbcr  wings  or  reconnaissance 
units. 

T lessening  the  strength  of  the  Air  Defense 
Command,  which  many  believe  la  already 
Inadequate  for  Us  mission  of  repeUlBff  air 
attacks  on  tbe  United  State*. 


Lowering  the  abiUty  of  the  TacUcal  Atr 
Command  not  only  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  our  NA'  X>  allies,  to  whom  we  have  prom- 
ised air  SI  pport  in  the  event  of  a  Russian 
attack  on  Western  Europe,  but  alao  to  de- 
ploy addlt  onal  wings  to  the  Far  East  in  the 
event  of  a  a  intensified  air  war  in  Korea  or 
an  outbreak  of  aggression  elsewhere  in  the 
Orient. 
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THS  WATXOM'B  LlfS 


Mr.  Wilson  not  any  other  member 
administration  has  yet  explained 
<  ountry  can  get  along  with  less  air 
of  what  Mr.  Wilson  said  to 
ras  precisely  to  the  oppoette  ef- 
flrst  place,  he  said  that  he  had 
^idence  that  the  threat  and  danger 
world  had  appreciably  lessened, 
our  state  of  preparedness  stUl 
short  of  what  it  ahould  be.  Spe- 
cifically, ii  the  case  of  air  power,  he  pointed 
of  the  103  wings  which  the  Air  Force 
so  far,  10  have  not  yet  been 
^th  their  planned  quotas  of  com- 
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tn  itlon. 


it  been  made  clear  why  the  new 
having     determined     the 
l»y  which  It  feels  it  mtist  reduce 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  in 
n^aintaln  a  sound  economy,  namely, 
less  in  military  expenditures  and 
less  In  appropriations,  chooses 
btilk  of  these  cuts  at  the  ex- 
power. 

's  own  statement  to  Congress 

to  call  for  Just  the  opposite 

of  the  Air  Force.    He  found  the 

o  be  substantially  short  of  meet- 

.  with  10  percent  of  its  present 

equipment.    He  found  that  the 

Navy  had  reached  their  planned 

were  reasonably  well  equipped. 

cases  were  beginning  to  accu- 

reserves.   Yet  the  budget 

proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  would 

ground  and  naval  forces  of  the  Army 

lubstontlally  intact  while  the  Air 

be  considerably  under  strength. 
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that  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  new 
Ln  the  Defense  Department  have 
time  to  examine  very  extensively 
problem  of  force  levels.    Mr.  Wil- 
says  that  the  new  look  at  the 
picture  will  not  take  place  be- 
s|unmer  and  next  fall.    But  mean- 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  this 
review,  by  his  action  on  the 
a  major  declsloa  on  force 


IronicaHy  enough,  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Wilson  is  lowering  the  strength  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  newly  designated  NATO  Com- 
mander, Oen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Is  giving 
No.  1  priority  to  NATO's  requirement  for  ad- 
ditional air  power.  And  so  he  should,  be- 
cause, as  his  predecessor.  General  Ridgway, 
testlfled  before  Congress  last  month,  in  West- 
em  Euroj)e  "air  power  is  still  the  weakeat 
link  In  our  defense."  NATO  will  hardly  get 
what  It  needs  at  a  time  when  the  buildup  of 
our  own  Air  Force  is  to  be  stopped  short  by 
at  least  16  percent  of  lU  minimum  goal. 

In  view  of  previous  utterances  by  Mr.  WU- 
aon's  deputy,  Roger  Kyes,  about  the  dangers 
of  pursuing  "an  InelBclent  approach  to  na- 
tional security,"  the  country  was  not  unpre- 
pared for  Mr.  Wilson's  action  in  reducing  the 
Defense  budget.  Everyone  applauds  Mr.  Wil- 
son's objective  of  creating  "more  elBciant  de- 
fense strength  for  less  money,"  although  we 
may  not  understand  how  he  can  do  it.  But 
even  on  Mr.  Wilson's  own  thesis  of  more  ett- 
elency  in  Defense,  the  method  he  propoaea 
to  follow  in  pursuing  that  objective  does  not 
make  very  much  aense  as  an  eoonomle 
measiu-e. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  took  oAoe  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  which  Congress  bad  appropri- 
ated last  summer  to  complete  the  activation 
and  equipping  of  the  14S-wing  Air  Force  had 
been  committed  for  that  purpose,  and  air- 
craft production  had  reached  levels  assuring 
the  attainment  of  ttiat  force  by  the  target 
date  of  1955.  The  $6.6  biUloD  of  ftinda  for 
aircraft  procurement  included  in  th*  De- 
fense budget  that  former  Secretary  Lovett 
had  approved  were  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  modemlaation  o(  tb*  full  foro* 
and  of  keeping  it  modem. 

Mr.  Wilson's  action,  which  siloed  In  half 
the  previously  approved  amounts  requested 
for  procurement  and  Installations,  meana  tb* 
stopping  of  planned  construction  on  air- 
bases,  the  closing  of  plants  already  in  pro- 
duction, and  the  cancellation  or  cutback  of 
contracts  previously  placed  with  Industry. 
These  steps,  like  the  1953  'Stretchout"  of  the 
Air  Force  buildup,  can  only  result  in  cancel- 
lation costs  and  higher  unit  prices  for  tb* 
reduced  qusntltie*  of  aircraft  to  b*  retained 
in  the  program. 

TBB  aooruaa  wnxsa 

Another  oonaequeno*  of  Mr.  Wllaon^  n*v 
policy  Is  to  nullify  the  expenditure  of  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  already 
invested  in  broadening  the  prodiictioa 
of  the  aircraft  induatry.  Since  the 
outbreak  more  than  $3  billioo  baa  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  Air  Force  for  the  expansUm 
of  the  aircraft  industry  and  Its  supporting 
elements.  Most  at  this  amount  has  already 
been  committed,  and  a  major  part  spent. 
As  a  result,  the  pre-Korea  capacity  of  tb* 
aircraft  industry  has  b*en  nearly  doubled. 
Twenty  major  airframe  and  30  major  en- 
gine planU  are  now  being  operated  for  the 
Air  Force,  comptared  with  half  that  number 
of  each  type  of  plant  3Vi  years  ago. 

During  the  same  period  the  Air  Force  ha* 
brought  into  lU  program,  at  conalderabla 
expense,  more  than  a  thousand  additional  or 
"aecond  sources."  in  many  cases  small  eon- 
cems,  for  critical  components  and  acinr— o 
ries.  This  was  done  so  that  In  an  emergency 
many  plants  already  producing  some  planes 
or  parts  could  be  rapidly  expanded  to  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  mote — a  better  kind  of 
mobilization  base  than  a  few  big  plant* 
working  at  capacity.  Many  of  these  newly 
activated  planta  and  second  sources  are 
now  to  be  phased  out  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Wilson's  way  of  economising  Is  Ilk* 
leaving  the  roof  off  a  new  bouse.  His  deci- 
sion to  cut  in  half  the  Air  Force'a  requ**t  for 
procurement  and  construction  funds  in  fis- 
cal 1954,  coupled  with  the  reduced  celling  b*  - 
and  Budget  Director  Dodge  have  put  oa  Air 
Force  expenditures,  will  make  drastte  changes 
necessary    in    procurement   contract*    that 
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bave  already  been  let.  Such  a  r*sched\illng 
of  production  not  only  sets  back  the  Air 
rorct,  it  slows  down  the  aircraft  industry. 
Increases  current  cost*,  and  will  danger- 
ously narrow  the  industry's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  larger  quantities  of  aircraft  and 
armament  that  would  be  needed  for  full 
moblliaatlon. 

DBLATXD  srracT* 


Cutbacka  in  aircraft-production  and 
construction  funds  are  bad  enovigb.  But  It 
is  worse  than  shortsighted  to  reduce  tb* 
Air  Force's  research  and  development  fxinds, 
as  Mr.  Wilson  has  alao  done.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  told  the  preen  that  he  bellevea  there  ha* 
been  boondoggling  in  the  name  of  re- 
search, a  charge  that  I  for  one  am  convinced 
cannot  be  aoctirately  leveled  against  the  Air 
Force.  The  Air  Force's  budget  reqtieat  for 
reeearch  and  development  was  reduced  by  30 
percent  in  the  iicreening  and  review  that 
took  place  under  Mr.  Lovett.  Now  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Dodge  want  to  lop  off  another 
13  percent,  reducing  the  new  appropriation 
to  a  flgive  below  the  current  rate  of  expendi- 
tur*  for  thla  vital  purpo**. 

No  step  cotild  involv*  more  risk  to  our 
•ecurlty  than  to  revert  to  a  niggardly  a|»- 
proacb  toward  military  reeearch  and  develop- 
anent.  If  this  country  is  to  maintain  it* 
present  qualitative  superiority  In  weapons 
over  the  Soviet,  we  must  put  more,  not  less, 
effort  and  ingenuity  Into  developing  new 
weapons  systems.  We  didnt  develop  atomic 
weapons.  Jet  fighters,  and  guided  mlsalle* 
by   pinching  reseia'ch  pennies. 

Mr.  WUson's  negative  attitude  on  research 
and  development  pointa  up  sharply  what  is 
to  me  the  most  alarming  feattue  of  his  new 
defense  policy — tte  delayed  effect  of  actlona 
that  cannot  be  undone  at  a  later  date.  Hie 
lead-time  factor  on  aircraft  production  la 
still  2  yeara.  on  the  average — 19  or  30  montha 
for  most  fighters,  and  from  27  to  30  month* 
for  heavy  bombers.  The  development  cycle 
which  precedes  production  may.  in  theae  days 
of  such  highly  coraplex  equipment  as  super- 
sonic aircraft  and  guided  missiles,  take  aa 
long  as  5  to  7  years.  The  effect  of  the  price 
we  pay  today  for  economy  may  not  be  felt 
^or  several  years  later,  when  nothing  can  be 
done  to  retrieve  tlie  earlier  error. 

The  approach  tiiken  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  cut- 
ting next  year's  defense  budget,  ordering  the 
Air  Force  to  abaorb  most  of  the  cuts.  Is  an 
easy  way  to  do  a  quick  Job.  It  la  no  doubt 
simpler  to  arrest  the  future  growth  of  the 
Air  Force  than  it  would  be  to  reduce  the  siae 
of  the  existing  mUitary  mtabllshments  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  But  there  is  an  alternative 
approach  to  economy  in  defense.  That  Is  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  costly  duplication  and 
overlapping  that  characterizea  certain  of  the 
air  activities  being  carried  on  today  fc^  the 
different  services. 

The  present  state  of  alEaln  grows  out  of 
the  natural  desire  to  each  aervice  to  adapt 
air  power  to  its  own  use.  The  same  thing 
Is  happening  wliii  atomic  arms  and  other 
weapons  of  the  future,  such  as  guided  mis- 
siles. Tbe  time  is  certainly  at  hand  for  re- 
viewing and  overhauling  the  allocation 
iMnong  the  services  at  mission*  in  air  war- 
fare. The  beginning  point  might  well  be  to 
•ettle,  once  and  for  all.  Air  Force-Navy  argu- 
ments over  strategic  warfare  and  military  air 
transport.  Another  area  of  overlapping  ao- 
tlvlUea  Is  the  air  defense  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  field  of  g\ilded  missiles  an 
effort  ahotild  also  be  made  to  aort  out  and 
allot  tiltlmate  responaibilltlea  and  to  elim- 
inate the  potentially  expensive  overlapping 
l^nong  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  projects. 

Doing  away  with  duplication  of  air  activ- 
ities in  the  varloua  services,  eouplecl  with  a 
revision  of  force  levels,  is  botmd  to  produce 
Urge  savings.  Tbe  hitch  la  tbe  timing.  The 
steps  that  have  been  suggested  would  follow, 
not  precede,  th*  review  of  the  else  and  com- 
position of  our.Armed  Force*  and  tbe  aaalgn- 


ment  of  missions  among  tbcm  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son plans  to  undertake  a*  tbe  basis  for  tbe 
fiscal  1954  btxlget. 

In  reveralng  the  logical  order  of  events 
and  cutting  air  power  before  taking  a  "new 
look  at  the  entire  defenae  picture."  Mr.  WU- 
son  is  taking  dangerotis  chances. 

ilir  Force  budget  for  fiscal  1954 
(In  milUoDS  of  dollars) 


Tm- 
mao 

Eisen- 
hower 

Cbsnce 

Aircraft  and  related  procure- 
ment   

«,fiA4 

GS7 

1^342 

3,4«5 

3.300 

475 

4.518 

-3,160 

Msiateasnop  and  oiMTsttoo.. 
Reaearcfa  and  development... 
Rverything  else 

-1,035 

-62 

-824 

TotsI 

u,Tn 

11,  M 

-8,000 

Note.— Fipures  from  Office  of  the  Secrrtary  of  Defen.'*'. 
AO  fl|rure«  refer  to  obligations!  autlwrity  (or  tbe  fiscal 
yesr  endinc  June  30,  lUM. 

Defense  budget  for  fiscal  1954 

(In  millions  of  dollara] 


Tni- 
nan 

Ebm- 
bower 

Change 

Interdepartmentsl — 

Army 

Navy _ 

Air  Force 

l.OSI 
1^110 

11,368 
16,778 

i.oao 

13,671 

«,651 

11,688 

-1 
-1-1,  »l 
-1,717 
-5.0BO 

Total 

41,386 

31^090 

-6,347 

jMike  Cbrk  Slieald  Take  the  Stud 


vlted  to  appear — b*  was  not  cubpenaed,  a* 
Judge  Goodman  was — Justice  Clark,  in  our 
▼lew,  owes  it  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  go  before  the  committee  and  satisfy 
all  jjroperly  presented  inquiries. 


Rcpprler  Magamie  EzamiBes  Air  Force 
C«t$     Sec— d  af  Three  Artklee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALXPoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  HILIJNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Recors  an  editorial  wtAtix 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle of  June  17.  1963. 

The  editorial  follows: 

JUBTSCB  CLAEK  SHOULS  TaKX  TBS  SrAMS 

There  Is  said  to  be  no  precedent  for  tbe 
Keet«ng  committee's  invitation  to  Justice 
TOm  Clark  to  appear  before  it  for  questkm- 
Ing  tomorrow. 

So  long  as  tbe  Keating  committee  pro. 
poeea  to  aak  the  former  Attorney  General 
about  his  work  In  the  Justice  Department 
as  an  executive  officer  of  tbe  Oovernment, 
however,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
Supreme  Court  Justice  should  not  respond. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Keating  com- 
mittee ahotild  prestune  to  aak  Justice  Clark 
about  bis  conduct  as  a  Judge  on  the  supreme 
bench,  it  wotild  exceed  it*  constitutional 
boundariea.  This  point  came  clearly  to  pub- 
lic notice  when  the  Keating  committee  was 
here  in  San  Francisco  3  weeks  ago.  It  then 
Issued  a  aut^>ena  to  Federal  Jtidge  Good- 
man, aeeking  to  eUcit  from  him  an  acooimt 
of  what  had  gone  on  before  a  Federal  grand 
Jury.  Judgu  Goodman,  backed  by  seven  of 
hla  colleagues  on  the  District  Isench.  de- 
clined to  testify  with  respect  to  any  JudicUl 
proceedings.  This  Is  the  rule,  and  no  com- 
mittee of  Congress  should  ever  be  permitted 
to  break  it. 

But  tbe  rule  against  quiasing  Judges  about 
Judicial  proceedings  would  not,  of  comae, 
extend  to  protecting  a  Judge  from  answering 
as  to  bis  conduct  in  administering  the  Gov- 
ernment's btMlneas  before  going  on  to  tbe 
beneli.    AHbougb  b*  baa  merely  been  tn- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTT 

or  CAXJPOBwu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  June  23.  195$ 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  insert  in  our  Record  the  second  in  a 
^.series  of  three  excellent  articles  from  the 
Reporter  of  June  23,  1953.  Preceding 
the  article  is  a  ^lort  biography  of  tbe 
author: 

Irving  R.  Levlne's  article  deals  with  air- 
power in  one  theater,  the  Far  East.  For  36 
months  Mr.  Levlne  covered  the  Korean  war 
and  the  truce  talks.  He  also  has  had  assign- 
ments In  Japan.  Formosa,  Hong  Kong.  Indo- 
china, and  Thailand.  This  year  he  came 
home  to  accept  a  council  on  foreign  rela- 
tions research  fellowship. 

Airpower  is  being  cut  back  becatise  we  sup- 
posedly cannot  afford  to  be  strong.  Words 
like  "bankruptcy"  and  "economic  disaster** 
are  now  common  Washington  handouts. 
Are  we  advertising  to  the  world — and  to  our- 
*elve* — a  weakness  that  Is  mostly  Imaginary? 


The  article  follows: 

TBS  TxsT  Is  Mct:  Tbx  Bsttue  2SoirB 


(By  Irving  B.  Levlne) 

Wbst  we  once  called  our  Pacll&e  perime- 
ter has  been  pushed  westward  until  today 
tbe  4j0OO-nkUe  arc  from  northern  Hokkaido 
througta  Korea  and  Formosa  to  the  Jungles 
of  Indochina  has  become  otir  nkost  Important 
military  pressure  aone.  There  United  States 
airplane*  are  directly  Involved  in  two  ahoot- 
ing  wars,  Korea  and  Indochina,  and  there 
Is  alwajw  the  poesibility  of  a  third — ^Formosa. 
While  the  Pentagon  and  Congress  haggle 
over  bow  many  ounces  or  pounds  of  fat 
can  or  should  be  sliced  off  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment, the  commanders  of  our  Far 
East  Air  Force  and  Navy  air  arm  are  con- 
fronted with  a  Commtinlst  air  potential  over 
S  times  theirs.  Most  of  It  remains  in  Soviet 
hands,  but  the  btiildup  of  Chinese  units 
continues.  Despite  tbe  reassuring  dally 
newspaper  box  score*  of  downed  MIG's,  our 
Far  Bast  air  strength  can  only  be  classed 
as  barely  sdequate  for  its  present  missions. 

The  entire  United  States  Far  East  Air 
Force  and  Navy  air  arm  now  ntunber  less 
than  3,S0O  planes,  as  against  Communist 
Far  BMt  air  s^ength  estimated  by  the  Penta- 
gon at  8,000  planes.  Of  tbe  latter,  more 
than  3,500  now  belong  to  Communist  China. 
Tbe  rest  are  Russian,  bated  mostly  in  the 
Vladlvoatok  region,  where  they  could  readily 
be  transferred  to  China.  Of  tbe  3.500  United 
States  planes,  at  least  half  are  fighter  craft, 
a  large  portion  are  noncombat  transports, 
and  tbe  remainder  are  obsolescent  jiropeUcr- 
driven  bombws. 

The  Sino-Soviet  force  Includes  some  900 
IL-3B  medium  Jet  bombers  and  more  than 
half  of  tt  consists  of  MIG-15  Jet  Interceptors. 
The  MIO  Is  almost  sure  death.  In  daylight 
and  good  weather,  against  our  lumbering 
pre- Jet -age  bombers.  F-84  Jet  fighter- 
bombers,  swift  but  capable  of  hauling  only 
small  bomb  loads,  fiy  most  U.  N.  missions 
over  North  Korea.    And  even  theee,  when 
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rangliic  d«ep  owr  Urritorf  freqiiented  by 
ma's,  are  screeiiMl  by  r-89  Sabre  Jeta.  tbe 
cmly  United  States  Jeta  now  on  active  war 
duty  tbat  can  tackle  tbe  UIQ  on  equal 
tOTma.  Now.  almoct  8  yean  after  the  out- 
break of  war.  there  are  only  8  wlnga  of 
Sabre  jets,  about  225  In  all.  In  Korea. 

Prom  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
until  April  1993,  we  and  our  alllee  (who  con- 
tribute 7.1  percent  of  U.  N.  air  strength  In 
Korea)  lost  some  1.400  planes  to  enemy  air- 
craft and  antiaircraft.  Total  North  Ko- 
rean and  Chinese  combat  losses  have  been 
estimated  at  800  plane*  of  all  types. 

Apparently  tbe  Communists  can  afford  the 
losses  Incurred  In  "lOO  AUey."  dramatic  as 
these  may  appear  in  dally  Air  Force  com- 
muniques. These  list  only  enemy  planes 
destroyed,  probably  destroyed,  and  damaged. 
By  contrast,  our  air  losses  are  not  given  at 
the  end  of  each  day^  operations  but  only 
once  a  week,  and  then  Include  only  those  of 
our  planes  which  are  known  to  have  gone 
down  In  enero"  territory.  Korean  losses  ac- 
count for  less  .  aan  10  percent  of  current  So- 
viet Mia  production,  estimated  by  tbe  Pen- 
tagon at  roughly  500  per  month. 

In  Its  vast  area  of  responsibility,  our  Tar 
Cast  alrpower  la  already  stretched  thin. 
Token  defensive  units  are  stationed  on  the 
Philippines  and  Okinawa  (also  a  B-29  base). 
A  small  number  of  PKAF  transport  planes 
temporarily  are  helping  tbe  French  to  carry 
troops  and  supplies  to  Indochlnese  battle- 
fronts.  United  States  Jet  Interceptors  based 
on  the  Japanese  Islands  are  engaged  In  a 
peculiar  type  of  mlnlatxuv  air  war  with  8o- 
Ttet  fighters  based  on  strips  in  Soviet  Sak- 
halin, which  Intermittently  trespass  Japa- 
nese soil  on  reconnaissance  or  harassment 
sorties. 

Another  possible  commitment  for  Far  East 
alrpower  that  Pentagon  air  experts 
anticipate  with  trepidation  is  Formosa.  At 
present  it  la  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
Seventh  Fleet  to  defend  that  Island.  Given 
suiBclent  warning,  the  Navy  is  unequivocally 
sure  that  It  could  divert  enough  ships  from 
Korea  and  Japan  in  time  to  prevent  Red 
landings.  However,  the  Navy  is  less  con- 
fident of  Its  abUlty  to  deal  with  sustained 
Communist  air  attack. 

Two  or  three  of  our  Navy's  14  large  Jloose- 
9eU  and  Essex  class  carriers  now  operate  at 
•U  times  in  Korean  waters.  Bach  can  base 
a  maximum  of  ISO  planes,  only  some  of  them 
Jets.  Not  all  of  thsse  planes  could  be  dis- 
patched to  intercept  Oonununlst  bombing 
formations  attacking  Formosa,  since  some 
would  be  required  to  defend  their  mother 
ship. 

Thus,  even  though  the  Seventh  Reet  Is 
the  only  United  State*  element  presently 
committed  to  the  defense  of  Formosa,  the 
Job— if  Formosa  is  to  be  defended  from  all- 
out  air  attack — would  quickly  fall  in  the 
lap  of  United  States  Air  Force  planes  based 
on  Formosa's  limited  and  vulnerable  air- 
fields. 

If  the  well-dispersed  Chinese  Commimlst 
Air  Force  should  unleaah  an  air  campaign 
agalnct  Formosa,  many  Air  Force  men  be- 
lieve that  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for 
would  be  a  coetly  aerial  stalemate,  and  the 
worst  the  ruin  of  Talpeh,  Tainan,  and  ECaoh- 
alung  and  the  neutralization  of  the  Island 
as  a  naval,  air.  and  ground  force  base.  Jvat 
to  maintain  such  an  air  stalemate,  without 
eltbo^  side  losing  enough  aircraft  to  aban- 
don the  struggle,  would  require  more  United 
States  interceptors  than  are  now  engaged  In 
Korea. 

The  Nationalists,  with  only  800  obsolete 
plane*,  could  contribute  little  now  to  their 
own  air  defense.  Not  until  this  summer  will 
they  start  receiving  United  States  Jets  In 
some  quantity. 

To  provide  a  defensive  eoonterwelgtat  to 
enemy  capabllltle*  In  the  Far  Bast,  without 
taking  into  account  auch.  scheme*  m  Gen- 
eral llacArthur's  proposed  all-out  bombing 


of  China,  Utr  Faroe  oOdals  bellev*  that  the 
108-wlng  .  ill  Force  now  in  existence  should 
be  booste(  at  once  by  10  to  90  wings.  But 
sven  proi  ipt  Increased  appropriations  for 
procurenMDt  cotild  not  immediately  creat* 
a  balance  of  alrpower  la  tbe  Fw 


Help  to  t  ic  Self-LibenitioB  •£  tht  Pc<»ple 
•I  Hmm  •rj  U  ObIj  Trac  Peace  Policy 

EX"  .'KNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON 


CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


wMcowanr 


IN  THXIHODSB  <^  RBPBBSBNTATIVX3 

uesday.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  KkRSTEN  of  Wiaconsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  25.  1952.  President 
Eisenhoi<  er.  In  a  speech  to  the  American 
Legion,  leferred  to  the  enslaved  Hun- 
garian p<  ople  and  said: 

Thee*  i*opIe  are  blood  kin  to  us.  *  *  * 
Dare  we  n  st  while  these  millions  of  our  kins- 
men rema  n  in  alavery?  •  •  •  The  American 
conscleno  i  can  never  know  peace  untU  these 

restored  again  to  being  masters  of 
fate.  •  •  •  We  miist  tell  the 
Kremlin  that  never  shall  we  desist  In  our  aid 
to  every  iian  and  woman  of  these  shackled 

seeks  refuge  with  us.  and  man  who 
keepe  bui  nlng  among  his  own  people  the 
flame  of  1  reedom  or  who  1*  dedicated  to  the 
liberation  of  his  fellows. 
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Eisenhower  was  attacked 

quartos  immediately  after 

Legion  speech.     The  attack  came 

as  to  what  the  liberation 

on  the  part  of  some,  but 

vicious  and  formidable  attack 

frdm  the  Communists  themselves 

well  that  to  put  it  into  effect 

their  downfall.    It  was  the  Dally 

hat  coined  the  phrase  'Xibera- 

war." 

Ei^nhower's  rlnglnir  words  came 

heart  and  tradition  of  America 

based  squarely  upon  the  Amer- 

poll^ical  philosophy  as  contained  in 

on  of  Independence. 

Jutie  7.  1951.  I  introduced  House 

Resolution  119,  calling  for 

liberation  of  the  Hungarian 

On  June  17.  1953.  I  again  in- 

a  resolution  for  the  liberation 

ngarlan  people.  House  Concur- 

Res^luUon  118.  the  text  of  which  is 


the  American  people  have  long 
basic  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration   of  Independence  of 
following  wcMTds:  •••  •   •  that  all 
Teated  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
Aielr  CreatcMT  with  certain  unallen- 
that  among  theee  are  Life,  Lib- 
pursuit  of  Happiness.    That  to 
rights.  Oovemments  are  insti- 
Men.  deriving  their  Just  powers 
consent   of   the   governed, — That 
my  Form  of  Government  becomes 
of  theee  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  It.  and  to 
Government.  laying  its  founda- 
s^ch  principles  and  organizing  its 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
to  effect  their  Safety  and  Hap- 


the  American  people  believe  these 
are  tmlvereal  and  apply  to  all  men 
at  all  times  and  under  all  forms 
and 


Whereas  these  principle*  flow  ftom  oertala 
e*sential  truths,  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  is  the  Author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  Source  of  his  right* 
and  that  neither  tbe  state  nor  any  other 
human  agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  exploit  any 
human  being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  is  a  servant  to  mankind  and 
not  its  master  and  may  not  pervert  Its  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  and  police  powers  so  as  to  mak* 
of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human  right*  or 
to  terrorize  the  people; 

That  there  Is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men 
but  only  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  and 

Whereas  communism  wears  a  humanita- 
rian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messlah  of  social 
Justice  but  in  reality  has  given  rise  to  the 
most  reactionary  regime  of  our  time  based 
on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result  of  it* 
immoral  doctrine  founded  in  malice  aettlng 
man  against  man,  class  against  class,  and  aU 
men  against  God;  and 

Whereas  coRununism  thrusts  Itself  beyond 
civil  government  and  political  ptailoeophy. 
claiming  the  whole  man.  denjrlng  all  spirit- 
ual values,  denying  bis  Inalienable  rights, 
and  seeking  to  transform  all  human  beings 
created  by  God  in  His  Image  into  soulles* 
biological  \inlts,  fitted  into  a  mUltary  and 
economic  machine  designed  for  a  world  revo- 
lution; and 

Whereas  at  the  municipal  elections  of 
Budapest  of  October  7.  1945,  and  at  tbe  na- 
tional elections  of  November  4,  1945.  the 
people  of  Hungary  defeated  the  Commvmlst 
Party  and  took  an  unequivocal  stand  for  tta* 
western  form  and  western  methods  of  de- 
mocracy, for  the  establishment  of  a  poUtlcal 
system  based  on  bcwle  human  rights  and 
fundsmental  freedoms;  and 

Whereas  the  Conununist  regime  in  tha 
Soviet  Union  destroyed  all  possibility  for 
Hungary's  Yreedom  and  Independence  after 
World  War  n.  unilaterally  subverted  the  will 
of  the  Hungarian  people,  and  plunged  Hun- 
gary into  Commimlst  totalitarianism  by  con- 
verting the  Allied  Control  Commission  Into  • 
Soviet  agency  (by  Interference,  pressurfl^ 
subversion,  and  Communist  infiltration),  by 
securing  a  dominant  position  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  by  coordination  of  Russian 
moves  with  the  demands  of  the  Commimlst 
bloc,  by  promoting  mass  demonstrations 
often  degenerating  into  violence  calculated 
to  enforce  the  alms  of  the  Communists,  by 
transforming  the  police  function  from  a 
public  service  Into  a  Communist  terrorist 
agency,  by  .nanlpulatlng  inflation  and 
stabiliaatlon  for  subversive  political  and  so- 
cial purposes  rather  than  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  people,  by  the  framing  of  so- 
called  conspiracy  cases,  by  confirming  tb* 
Communist  seizure  of  power  by  a  fraudulent 
election  characterized  by  arbitrary  disen- 
franchising of  opposition  voters  and  multlpl* 
voting  of  the  Communists,  and  by  destroying 
finally  all  political  opposition  to  tb* 
Communist-controlled  government  and  pro- 
hibiting all  non-Communist  political  activl- 
tlee  by  means  of  false  arrests  and  impriaon- 
ments.  by  beatings,  murders,  and  terrorism; 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Imposed  com- 
plete economic  exploitation  and  enslavement 
on  Hungary  by  abuse  of  the  armistice  clause* 
relating  to  the  occupation  forces  and  their 
supply;  by  fixing  arbitrarily  the  price  level* 
of  reparation  goods;  by  plundering  the  coun- 
try through  abusive  misinterpretation  of  tb* 
international  agreements  relating  to  German 
assets;  by  compelling  the  nationalization  of 
the  banks.  Industry,  and  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  Communist  control  and  Soviet 
economic  domination;  by  preventing  Hun- 
gary from  reestablishing  her  normal  inter- 
national trade  relations;  by  imposing  dis- 
criminatory economic  agreements  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Soviet  economy  at  the 
expense  of  Hungary:  by  Imposing  mixed 
Soviet-Hungarian  companies;  and  by  pre- 
venting the  country  from  participation  In  th« 
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plan*  for  recovery  and  reeonstruetloa  of 
Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  puppet  regime 
transformed  Hungary  into  a  so-called  Peo- 
ple's Republic  by  giving  the  country  a  new 
constitution  framed  according  to  the  Soviet 
pattern,  and  replaced  the  ancient  crest  of 
Hungary  by  a  new  one  of  Soviet  design  and 
Introduced  an  entirely  new  system  of  admin- 
istration based,  following  the  Soviet  pattern. 
on  a  hierarchy  of  councils,  thus  preparing 
also  for  tbe  formal  absorption  of  the  country 
as  a  member  state  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics;  and 

Whereas  communism  in  Hungary  demol- 
ished the  equitable  administration  of  Justice 
and  transformed  it  into  an  institution  to 
repress  the  population  in  the  interests  of 
Moscow  by  destroying  the  independence  of 
the  Judges,  by  taking  measure*  for  the  ideo- 
logical indoctrination  of  the  Judge*,  by 
reorganizing  the  court*  to  conform  to  the 
Soviet  court  system,  and  by  enacting  a  new 
penal  code  based  on  the  Soviet  penal  law, 
which  among  other  penalties  introduces  the 
forced-labor  camps;  and 

Whereas  communism  aboUsb*d  aU  free- 
dom of  expression,  ot  the  press  and  of  pubU- 
catlons  in  Hungary  by  suppressing  aU  non- 
conformist and  opposition-press  organisa- 
tions; by  arresting  and  imprisoning  non- 
Communist  editors,  publishers,  and  authors; 
by  expelling  foreign  correspondents;  and  by 
reducing  press.,  radio,  literature,  theater,  and 
arts  into  tools  of  Communist  propaganda  and 
indoctrination;  and 

Whereas  communism,  after  th*  forced  res- 
ignation of  Calvinlst  Bishop  Lasslo  Bavas*. 
the  imprisonment  of  Lutheran  Bishop  Lajoa 
Ordass.  and  the  brutal  torture  and  the  rigged 
trial  of  Cardinal  Jozsef  Mlndssenty.  is  In  the 
process  of  destroying  religion  in  Hungary, 
by  the  substitution  of  Communist  collabora- 
tionists for  the  true  leaders  of  the  churches; 
by  maiming,  imprisoning,  and  mvirderlng 
priests  by  the  hundreds;  by  disbanding  reli- 
gious organizations  and  religious  orders:  by 
prohibiting  religious  processions;  by  silencing 
the  religious  press  and  radio;  by  fostering 
atheism  and  obstructing  any  religious  wor- 
ship or  religious  expression:  by  attempting 
with  lies  and  deceit  and  false  accusations 
to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  laymen  to- 
ward the  clergy;  by  seizing  and  suppressing 
denominational  schools  and  prohibiting  prac- 
tically all  religious  Instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren; and  by  deifying  the  leader  of  the  Red 
regime;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  In  the  process  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  the  family  in 
Hungary  by  an  enforced  collective  way  of 
life,  by  inordinate  control  over  the  children 
imd  their  forcible  indoctrination  in  commu- 
nism, and  by  setting  members  of  the  same 
family  against  one  another  through  fear  and 
terror;  and 

Whereas  eonununlsm  deprived  the  Hun- 
garian workers  of  all  their  rights  and  free- 
doms for  the  purpose  of  their  total  exploita- 
tion and  enslavement,  by  forbidding  strikes, 
by  displacing  the  original  aims  of  the  trade 
unions  and  turning  them  Into  Instruments 
for  exploitation  of  the  workers,  by  forbid- 
ding tbe  workers  to  change  places  of  em- 
ployment, by  authorizing  the  Government  to 
transfer  them  against  their  will  from  one  Job 
to  another,  by  generally  introducing  the  sys- 
tem of  piecework  and  Soviet  labor-quota 
competitions,  by  fixing  production  quotas 
higher  and  higher  and  thus  compelling  the 
workers  to  produce  more  and  more  for  the 
same  or  even  lower  wages;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  In  the  process  of 
destroying  individual  farming  in  Hungary 
and  collectivizing  agriculture  by  compelling 
the  peasantry  to  Join  the  Kolkhozl  by  grant- 
ing privileges  to  those  who  Join  the  collective 
units  and  by  frustrating  Individual  farming 
by  means  of  severe  measures  against  the 
"kulakl";  and 

Whereas  communism.  In  order  to  extend 
•till  further  It*  tyranny,  transformed  the 


Hungarian  Army  into  a  to<A  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism and  is  concentrating  its  efforts  on 
forging  the  entire  Hungarian  economy  into 
an  arsenal  for  further  Communist  aggression 
and  on  promoting  artificially  hostile  feelings 
between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving  Hun- 
garian people  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  whose  basic 
aspirations  as  human  beings  are  identical, 
and  who  have  no  real  conflicting  interests; 
and 

Whereas  this  terrorizing  and  subjugation  of 
the  people  of  Hungary  has  been  exp.-essed  in 
the  words  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  the  recent  case  of  the  American 
Communication  Association  versus  Douds 
(339  U.  S.  at  p.  429) :  "The  international 
police  state  has  crept  over  Eastern  Kurope  by 
deception,  coercion,  coup  d'etat,  terrorism, 
and  assassination";  and 

Whereas  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  lloeoow 
Communist  regime  that  now  enslaves  the 
people  of  Hungary  or  with  th*  Hungary  pup- 
pet regime,  materially  and  morally  strength- 
en the  tyranny  in  it*  power,  weaken  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Hungarian  people  to  Commu- 
nist tyranny,  and  dim  their  hopes  for  Ubera- 
tion;  such  agreements  being  used  by  the 
Communist  regime  only  to  its  advantage  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulating  greater  strength 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  every  other  coun- 
try seeking  honorably  to  compose  differences 
with  it.  it  being  one  of  the  prime  techniques 
of  eonununlsm  to  disregard  truth  and  honor 
and  the  obligation  of  agreements  whenever 
opportune;  and 

Whereas  in  contrast  to  the  treacherous 
fifth  columns  that  operate  in  the  free  coun- 
tries ot  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  Intema- 
tioiuU  communism,  there  exists  in  Hungary 
a  potential  force  for  freedom  oompoeed  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  who  yearn  for 
liberty,  which  force,  if  activated  by  the  en- 
couragement and  poaitive  aid  of  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  will  enable  them  to  liberate 
themselves  and  overthrow  tbe  Oonununlst 
tyranny  and  help  place  mankind  on  the  path 
of  peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  in  the  pcdioes 
ot  certain  of  the  free  nations,  including  that 
of  the  United  States  toward  Hungary  based 
on  the  asBumptica  that  collaboration  with 
the  Communists  was  possible,  and  a  failme 
to  fully  understand  the  true  nature,  extent, 
and  the  enormity  of  communism's  aggressive 
designs  have  substantlaUy  conMbuted  to- 
ward strengthening  the  Communist  regime 
in  Hungary  and  placing  the  Commimlst  con- 
spiracy in  a  position  where  it  now  is  a 
clear  and  i»«8ent  danger  to  world  peace  and 
the  free  progress  of  mankind,  compelling  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  again 
to  undertake  a  vast  program  of  rearma- 
ment; and 

Whereas  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas  rearmament  alone,  coupled  with 
an  attempt  to  compoee  differraces  with  the 
international  Communist  regime  by  treaties 
and  agreements  leaving  undisturbed  said 
regime  and  its  present  enormous  conquests 
of  aggression,  will,  over  a  period  of  years, 
place  a  crushing  burden  of  armaments  upon 
the  free  world  that  eventually  could  well, 
of  Itself,  destroy  freedom;  and  such  agree- 
menta  and  treaties  would  tend  to  stabUiae 
said  regime  in  its  conquests  and  give  a  bene- 
diction to  a  way  of  life  that  has  declared  war 
on  all  human  nature  under  its  control;  and 
Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue  to 
exist  half  slave  tmd  half  free:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  try  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Seruite  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reafllrms  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Hungarian  people  between  whom 
and  the  American  people  there  are  innumer- 
able ties  of  kinship  and  concerning  whose 


mutual  aspirations  for  democracy,  llbertfr 
and  Justice  there  has  always  been  an  alliance; 
that  the  American  motives  for  theee  aspira- 
tions He  deep  because  Uie  United  States  of 
America  was  founded  and  has  been  buiit 
largely  by  tbe  oppressed  people  from  all 
countries. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  hereby  ex- 
presses the  firm  conviction  that  the  people  of 
Hungary  have  the  right  to  the  basic  right* 
and  freedoms  for  which  tbey  have  long 
struggled,  among  which  rights  and  freedoms 
are — 

(1)  the  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty, 
and  private  ownership  of  property;  the  right 
of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  law  and  Ju*- 
Uce; 

(3)  tbe  freedom  of  rellgton,  of  ■peetfh,  of' 
thought,  and  of  the  press; 

(8)  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreaaon- 
able  searches  and  seizures; 

(4)  the  freedom  of  families  from  undue 
state  interference  and  control,  and  the 
right  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
own  children;  ^ 

(5)  the  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to 
engage  In  conunerce  and  pursuits  of  prlvata, 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaceful  activities; 

(6)  the  right  of  peasants  to  their  owa 
land,  to  work  it  as  they  see  fit  and  to  dlspo*% 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  tbey  see  fit; 

(7)  the  right  of  the  workers  to  select  tre^ 
the  type  and  place  of  Uielr  employment,  and 
to  obtain  equitable  wages  and  decent  work- 
ing hours  and  conditions  through  the  organ- 
ization of  their  own  truly  Independent  trade 
unions; 

(8)  the  rig^t  of  intellectuals  to  Creedoim 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedoni 
of  cultural  interoourse  with  tbe  whole  world, 
and  to  establlahment  of  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  institutions  independent 
of  state  control; 

(9)  the  right  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
classes  to  Immediate  liberation  and  aid  in 
rehabilitation;  the  right  of  all  prisoners  who 
have  been  forcibly  deported  from  Himgary  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
be  aided  in  repatriation  and  rehabilitation; 
and 

( 10)  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Hungary 
to  command  their  armed  force*  to  defend 
their  legitimate  interests  and  the  freedom  of 
the  armed  forces  from  being  used  by  tbe 
Communist  tyranny  as  an  aggressive  force 
either  against  its  own  people  or  against 
other  nationa. 

Sac.  8.  It  is  further  expressed  to  be  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  Ajnerlcan  people  that 
tbe  people  of  Hungary  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
consent  based  on  tbe  free  expression  of  pop* 
ular  will  in  a  free  electton;  and  that  no  na- 
tion may  deprive  them  ol  their  territory  by 
force,  or  threat  of  force,  and  that  no  tuition 
can  keep  their  territory  by  force. 

Sec.  4.  Tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  State*, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  reoognlzea 
the  right  of  the  captive  Hiuigarlan  people  to 
liberate  themselves  from  Communist  tyr* 
anny  and  to  overthrow  and  bring  to  Justice 
their  oppressors;  but  solemnly  pledges  that 
the  common  struggle  against  imperialist 
communism  in  which  this  Nation,  together 
with  other  free  nations,  is  now  engaged  1* 
not  directed  against  thoee  who  have  been 
misled  by  communism  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  or  thoee  who  have  unwittingly 
served  the  small  clique  in  control  of  the 
Communist  regime  provided  tbey  break  off 
with  communism. 

Sac.  6.  To  assist  in  bringing  about  that 
liberation  at  the  earliest  poeslble  date  and 
In  a  peaceful  manner  th*  Congress  of  tbe 
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V*l««d  8t*ta» 
o<  tlM  vniua  out 

<•)  to  coatiaoe  hia  eflUrta  to  formulata  • 
foreign  poUqr  wbleh  racoKnlaee  Um  eawn- 
tteUy  evil  nakura  of  tb«  tntcmattotial  Com- 
munlat  rcgUna.  wtaleh  te  conaoUdatliis  tli« 
znlUtaLry  and  industrial  potential  of  Hungary 
and  the  otbor  areas  whleb  ft  controls  for 
the  dsstruetlon  of  the  United  States  and  all 
free  nations  and  tbe  usurpation  of  power  to 
foeter  oommunlsm  tlirougbout  the  entire 
world,  and  which  policy  realises  that  no  real 
peace  can  exist  in  the  world  for  elUier  the 
Hungarian  or  the  American  people  until  the 
power  of  OommuBlst  tyranny  In  the  world 
is  destroyed,  and  which  p<dley  distinguishes 
between  the  Communist  regimes  and  the 
people  enslaved  by  them; 

(b)  to  terminate  diplomatic  relations  with 
and  withdraw  United  States  recognition  of 
the  present  Communist  regime  of  Hungary 
because  of  our  friendship  and  regard  for  the 
Hungarian  people  and  ovir  realization  that 
this  Commiinlst  regime  Is  not  a  true  gor- 
emment  responsible  to  the  people,  and  to 
make  no  further  agreements  with  or  com- 
mitments to  the  present  Hungarian  or  Soviet 
regimes  that  would  tend  in  any  way  to  main- 
tain, stabilize,  or  further  extend  their  power 
over  the  peoples  enslaved  by  them: 

<c)  to  direct  our  representatives  tn  the 
United  Nation*— 

(1)  to  demand  that  the  United  Ifatlons 
<Ai«rge  the  Soviet  Commtmlst  regime  with 
Internal  aggression  tn  Hungary  in  violation 
of  the  basic  charter  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  robbing  Hungary  of  Its 
freedom,  independence,  and  territorial  In- 
tegilty  in  violaitkm  d  its  international 
agreements  and  oC  International  Justice,  and 
the  natural  law; 

(3)  to  demand  the  withdrawal  from  Hun- 
gary of  the  Soviet  Army,  secret  police,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  oflOcials,  other  open  and 
asuet  agents  of  Soviet  imperialistic  domina- 
ttoo.  who  are  there  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
munist aggression  and  whose  ccmtinued 
presence  constitutes  a  breach  of  domestic 
peeco,  and  security,  and  a  further  threat 
to  international  jwace  and  security; 

<3>  to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
In  Hungary  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  after  a  preparatory  period 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  Com- 
munist terror,  in  order  to  reestabUab  peace 
and  justice  In  Hungary  and  better  secure  the 
international  peace  and  security:  and 

(d)  To  carry  out  plans  to  provide  material 
•Id  and  moral  support  to  active  flghtars  now 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  the  people 
«f  Hungary  and  other  Communist-domi- 
nated countries,  including  ths  following 
methods: 

(1)  Aid  to  and  appropriate  ntUlzatloii  of 
escapees  and  persons  liberated  from  Hungary 
and  other  Commun  ist-domlnated  countries 
desirous  of  combating  communism,  as  is  au- 
thoriaed  under  section  101  (a)  (1)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1651,  especially  by 
forming  ttaoee  willing  international  military 
units; 

(2)  encouragement  of  effective  resistance 
activities  in  and  defection  from  the  Hun- 
garian Communist  dominated  state  and 
other  Conununlst  dominated  countries; 

(3)  oooperatlon  with  and  encouragement 
of  private  individuals  and  private  organlza- 
tiona  desirous  of  combating  communism.  In- 
cluding nationality  organizations  and  groups 
whose  members  have  an  origin  or  particular 
Interest  in  Hungary  and  other  Communist 
dominated  countries:  and 

(4)  the  use  of  political  and  phychologlciU 
methods  to  expose  and  combat  the  world 
Communist  tyranny  and  to  rekindle  devo- 
tion to  the  tmiversal  principles  of  freedom. 
Independence,  and  htunan  dignity  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  Amencan  Deelaration  of 
Xndependenee. 
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Porter: 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks  in  the 
the  following  article 


aoiAToe: 


let 


(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
t.  Wilson,  our  Secretary  of  Defense 
Motors'  former  president,  really 
^rrtte  a  letter  to  every  one  of  our 
saying  something  like  tlUs: 

Diank  you  very  much  for 

a  *prceent'  wlilcb.  as  of  today, 

about  1390.450. 

:  ou  told  me  last  January  that  you 

me  become  Secretary  of  Defense 

my  stock  in  General  Motors. 

bitterly  with  yoo.    On  prlncii^,  I 

were  wrong.    I  told  you  flatly 

though  General  Motors  was  the 

contractor  in  the  Defense  De- 

UMl  I  owned  OM  stock,  I  stiU  could 

Job  as  Defense  Chief  objectively. 

fussed,  you  fumed.    On  Janiuu-y 

I  agreed  to  unload  my  shares, 

me  In. 

19.045  shsres  of  GM  which  I  sold 

thereafter  at  around  $58  a  share. 

•3.655.000. 

my  stock  is  quoted  around  $58. 

to  sell  now,  Fd  get  only  around 


toUl 


ymi 


sixgle 


yon 


vited 


yot  "ve  ^aved'  $390,460  for  me." 

DOrrttt   UAOS  THIS   HAM   SMAST 

sipping  coffee  at  the  Banker's 
Club — a  haU-doaen  of  Wall  Street's  invest- 
ment ban  cers  and  brokws  and  me.  We  had 
been  talk  ng  about  the  recent  sharp  craclcs 
in  the  bond  markete  and  in  stodcs — and 
about  hoir  tough  it  is  to  make  a  buck  in 
Widl  Strett  now. 

Just  fa  fun  we  drafted  a  letter  from  Wil- 
son to  t  ne  Senators  something  like  the 
above.    T  »en  one  broker  said : 

"It  rax  Lnds  me  of  the  experience  of  So- 
and-so  (lie  named  a  nationally  known  man 
who  once  beaded  a  vast  chain  ct  stores) . 

-In  the  spring  of  1839.  I  was  manager  of 
my  firm's  branch  uptown,  when  this  fellow 
walked  in  and  gave  me  an  order  to  sell  out 
every  share  he  owned.  It  ran  Into  several 
millions. 

"He  tol<  i  me  it  was  against  his  wishes  but 
his  doctoi  had  warned  him  that  unless  he 
quit  worl,  sold  bis  stocks,  and  got  away 
oompletel: '.  he'd  be  dead  in  6  months. 

"He  molt  L  out  at  practically  the  peaks  and 
made  a  U  rtune. 

"When  did  he  die?-  I  asked. 

"Ob.  hCs  still  alive.  He's  at  the  point 
now  wher  t  he  thinks  he  sold  out  because  he 
was  smarer  than  the  rest  of  us." 

We  poired  some  more  coffee.  -It's  an 
odd  thin ;."  another  luncheon  companion 
chimed  i  l  "I  handle  the  Investments  of 
two  topnc  toh  men;  one  works  for  a  chemical 
company,  the  other  for  a  textile  house.  Both 
began  bu]  ing  stocks  in  their  own  companies 
when  the: '  took  their  jobs  after  the  war  out 
of  loyalty 

-The  m  an  working  for  the  chemical  com- 
pany was  lucky  and  has  some  sweet  profits, 
^he  otho:^  was  imlucky,  has  some  sour  t^^^^i^t 
Tet  both  Hrere  doing  the  same  thing  for  the 
Mune  reason.  •  •  •" 

-So  the  morair*  I  said. 


-So  the  moral  Is  that  maldng  money  in 
Wall  Street  is  still  a  lot  a  mattar  of  luck, 
no  matter  what  anybody  says.  We're  a  so- 
phisticated bunoh.  I  think  we  all  agree  on 
that."  replied  a  third. 

Tliey  all  nodded.  y^ 

Now.  Mr.  WUson.  why  dont  you  wdHs  «batt 
letterT    It  would  be  such  nice  mannf 
Boeb  a  lovely  footnote  to  folklore. 


i 


Roseaberf  s  Met 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  i.oinBiAjiA 

IN  TUB  HOU8K  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVB 

Tuesdaw.  June  23.  19S3 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OKO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  Item  for  June  21, 

1»53: 

MxT  Jmrnca 


We  are  sorry  for  the  young  sons  of  Julius 
and   Ethel   Rosenberg. 

But  we  can  find  no  tears  for  their  parents. 

The  Rosenbergs  committed  an  enormous 
crime  against  the  150  million  people  of  the 
United  States — ^indeed  against  all  free 
peoplea. 

They  stole  atomic  secrete  and  other  vital 
information  and  grave  it  to  the  Russians. 

In  the  words  of  President  Elsenhower,  la 
his  stetement  refusing  clemency,  "By  Im- 
measurably increasing  the  chances  of  atomic 
war,  the  Rosenbergs  may  have  condemned  to 
death  tens  of  millions  of  innocent  people  all 
over  the  world.- 

In  performing  this  act.  the  couple  violated 
a  United  States  law  which  provides  the  pen« 
alty  of  death. 

The  Rosenbergs  were  given  a  fair  triaL 
They  received  the  benefit  of  numerous  ap» 
peals. 

And  Friday  night  they  were  properly  ad- 
Bilnistered  the  most  severe  punishment  the. 
law  allows. 

Why  aU  the  agitation  abroad  over  tlM 
Rosenberg  caaef 

It  was  due,  apparently,  to  two  major  causes. 
neither  of  which  has  any  connection  with 
the  Rosenbergs'  guilt  or  innocence: 

The  Conununlste  organised  proteste  to  stir 
up  antl-Unlted  States  feeling.  Due  to  the 
deliberate  pace  of  United  States  Justice, 
which  allowed  the  Etosenbergs  7  appeals 
to  the  courto.  the  Reds  had  2  years  la  whlott 
to  press  their  campaign. 

Some  sincere  persons  in  alUed  eoimtrles. 
who  believe  the  United  States  is  too  rigid 
in  her  atutiide  toward  Russia,  saw  in  the 
Boeenberg  case  a  symbol  of  the  American 
policies  they  dislike. 

Unfortiinately,  some  correspondente  of 
European  papers  in  tills  country  have  en- 
couraged this  sttltude  with  lopsided  dis- 
patehes  sympathetic  to  the  Rosenbergs. 

As  one  example,  the  Paris  newspaper  Le 
Monde  recently  printed  a  long  front-page 
article  on  the  case  from  ite  United  States 
correspondent,  Henri  Pierre.  It  failed  to 
mention  the  fact  that  tb»  Roeenbergs  stole 
atomic  secrete  for  Russia. 

In  short,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  foreign  agitation  over  the  case  Is  based 
on  a  mixture  of  Communist  propaganda, 
emotion,  and  prejudice — not  on  a  solid  badc- 
ground  of  information  on  the  Rosenbergs* 
crime  and  United  States  law. 

Were  the  Rosenbergs  guU^ 
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Again  In  the  President's  words,  "Through- 
out the  Innumerable  complications  and  tech- ' 
nlcallties  of  this  case,  no  Judge  has  ever  ex- 
pressed any  doubt  that  they  conunitted  most 
serious  acta  of  espionage." 

The  final  legal  point,  decided  only  Friday 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  did  not  involve  the 
couple's  guilt. 

In  their  varying  opinions  on  this  techni- 
cality, incidentally,  both  Chief  Justice  Vin- 
son and  Justice  Do\iglas  referred  to  the 
Rosenbergs'  crime  as  "proved." 

What  was  the  legal  point  involved  in  the 
final  Supreme  Court  bearing? 

The  Government  originally  charged — and 
later  proved— that  the  Rosenbergs  began 
their  spying  In  June  1944.  They  were  In- 
dicted under  a  1917  act  against  wartime  es- 
pionage. 

In  the  final  legal  baUle,  indictment  of 
the  pair  under  ttUs  act  was  not  challenged. 
But  the  question  was  raised  whether  their 
sentencing  shoxild  not  have  been  governed 
by  a  different  law — the  Atomic  Energy  Act 

of  1945. 

Under  the  latter  act,  they  could  not  liave 
been  sentenced  to  death  unless  the  Jury 
had  specifically  recommended  that  penalty. 

The  crime  of  the  Rosenbergs  involved  a 
conspiracy  that  lasted  5  years.  Thta  con- 
spiracy began  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
took  effect.  And  it  contlnxied  for  4  years 
after  the  act  became  law. 

The  major  overt  acta  diarged  against  the 
Roeenbergs  took  place  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  law. 

After  hearing  argumente  on  the  point  for 
8  hours  and  debating  it  at  length,  two 
Jiistices  decided  the  Roeenbergs  should  not 
have  been  sentenced  under  the  1817  act 
but  under  the  1945  atomic-energy  law. 

But  sU  Justices  decided  "the  question  Is 
not  substantial.  •  •  •  A  conspiracy  was 
chsrged  snd  proved  to  violate  the  Espionage 
Act  in  wartime.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  did 
not  repeal  or  limit  the  provisions  of  ths 
Espionage  Act.** 

In  short,  a  8-to-l  majority  of  the  Court 
decided  that  it  was  perfectly  proper,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  ssntence  the  Roeen- 
bergs under  the  same  law  they  were  con- 
victed of  violating. 

The  Rosenbergs  betrayed  their  oovmtry  in 
the  most  vicious  possible  manner. 

Despite  that  fact,  they  received  the  full 
protection  of  their  country's  legal 

Friday  night  they  met  Justice. 


Whereas  many  lives  were  lost  and  much 
property  damage  resulted  from  the  destruc- 
tive force  Hod  fury  of  the  storm;  and 

Whereas  many  families  are  now  homeless 
and  many  persons  lie  injured  as  a  result 
thereof:  Now,  theref<»«,  be  it 

Retolved,  ThaX  the  senate  of  Massachu- 
sette  respectfully  urges  the  Ccmgress  of  the 
United  States  to  do  everything  poeslble  to 
effect  a  program  to  aid  In  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering In  the  Worcester  area  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massacbusette;  and  be  It  fiuther 

Resolved.,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  se;it  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Oonunonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Coxigress,  and  to  the  Membera 
thereof  from   this  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  June  11,  1953,  adopted. 

iBVQfo  N.  Hatden,  Clerk. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

Bbwabb  J.  Caomiv, 
Seeretsry  o/  the  CommonvoealtK. 


DistiBfuUhed  Serricc  Gtatioa  for 
Maryrickford 


Massackasetts  SUte  SeMte  ResolntioE 
Urgmf  AH  PMsa»lc  Federal  AM  to  tlM 
TarMido-Strkken  Worcester  Area  of 
tkc  CamoiMwealth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  atasaacHUSBTTs 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  sen- 
ate chamber  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature  in  assembly  on  June  11. 1953. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  the 
stricken  Worcester  area  of  the  Common- 
wealth 

Whereas,  on  the  evening  of  June  9.  central 
Massacbusette.  piuticularly  the  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  was  severely 
hit  by  a  tornado;  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALircMtxia 
IN  THE  HOUSZ  OP  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  In 
May  a  very  distinguished  American  citi- 
zen received  a  citation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Many  patriotic 
citizens  have  received  such  recognition 
but  this  was  a  special  citation,  unlike  any 
ever  given  before,  and  for  a  special  serv- 
ice, with  no  exact  parallel  in  previous 
history. 

Without  the  spur  of  war  emotion, 
without  the  support  of  other  artists  or 
speakers.  Miss  Mary  Pickford  had  Just 
ccmipleted  a  one-woman  national  tour 
for  United  States  savings  bonds.  In  8 
weeks  she  had  visited  25  cities  in  14 
States,  traveled  15.000  miles  by  train, 
plane,  helicopter,  automobile,  and  on 
foot,  and  made  103  different  speeches  be- 
fore audiences  ranging  from  small  picked 
groups  to  vast  outdoor  gatherings  of  the 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  employees, 
comprising  the  entire  persoimel  of  huge 
plants  and  factories.  By  radio  and  tele- 
vision appearances,  everywhere  she  went, 
she  reached  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
additicmal  listeners.  Never,  it  would 
seem,  has  one  person  brought  to  so  many 
the  single,  urgent,  patriotic  message,  buy 
and  hold  United  States  savings  bonds. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  as  a 
Calif  omian  and  the  representative  of  the 
16th  District,  which  gives  me  the  honor 
of  calling  Mary  Pickford  my  constituent, 
to  focus  attention  upon  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  this  famous  American 
woman,  a  leader  among  her  own  sex,  her- 
self a  member  of  many  of  the  great  na- 
tional organizations  before  which  she 
appeared  during  her  cross-country  tour 
for  the  Women's  Crusade  for  Security. 
That  is  what  the  drive  for  which  she 
spoke  has  been  called,  and  it  was  in  the 
spirit  of  a  high  cnisade  that  Mary  Pick- 
lord  agreed  to  share  the  responsibility 


for  its  success,  as  associate  national 
chairman,  with  the  honoraiy  chairman, 
Mrs.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  and  the  out- 
standing women  volunteers  of  the  coun- 
try who  carried  through  in  every  State 
and  community. 

We  here  in  Washington  had  an  oppor« 
tunity  to  hear  Biiss  Pickford's  message 
when  the  crusade  was  launched  here  in 
AprlL  The  drive  centered  on  the  bond- 
a-month  reg\ilar  investment  plan,  by 
which  professionals  and  others  not  on 
payroll  savings  could  authorize  their 
banks  to  deduct  given  amounts  from  de- 
posits to  purchase  a  United  States  sav- 
ings bond  each  month.  Her  first  sign- 
up was  the  first  citizen  of  our  coimtry. 
President  Eisenhower.  After  her  dra- 
matic appearance  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
reenactlng  her  Liberty  Loan  appearance 
of  just  35  years  before,  Miss  Pickford 
turned  over  the  canvassing  of  the  Con- 
gress for  bond-a-month  adherents  to  the 
very  capable  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Club.  These  women  did  not  let 
one  Senator  or  Representative  escape 
their  persiiasive  presentation  of  the  value 
to  their  country  and  to  the  individual 
subscriber  of  this  systematic  form  of 
investment.  I  know  the  record  both  of 
participation  and  of  dollar  total  of 
pledged  savings  was  a  demonstration  to 
our  citizens  of  the  support  given  the 
bond  program  by  their  elected  represen- 
tatives. 

From  Washington,  Mary  Pickford 
took  to  the  road  on  her  history-making 
crusade.  The  Ust  of  the  cities  she  visited 
tells  the  story  of  its  geographical  scope. 
FroBo.  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago,  to  New 
York  and  Washington;  then  to  Boston 
and  Lsmn.  Mass.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  where  America's  sweetheart 
celebrated  her  60th  birthday  and  was 
acclaimed  again  by  that  well-remem- 
bered title;  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Dallas  and 
Port  Worth,  Tex,;  Denver,  Colo.;  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah;  five  cities, 
no  less,  in  Oregon— Pendleton.  The 
Dalles,  Portland,  Eugene,  and  Corval- 
lis — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  back  to 
her  home  in  Beverly  Hills.  She  then 
fiew  East  again  to  speak  in  New  York 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Women's  Voluntary  Services 
and  to  Washington,  where,  in  Constitu- 
tion Hall,  she  addressed  4.500  represent- 
atives of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  gathered  from  all  over 
the  country  for  the  annual  convention 
of  that  many-million-membership 
women's  organizations. 

And  next  day,  in  the  historic  Treas- 
ury Building,  Secretary  George  M. 
Humphrey  recognized  Miss  Piclcford's 
f^majting  contribution  to  her  country's 
welfare  Iv  awarding  a  beautifully  il- 
luminated citation,  given  fbr  devotion 
beyond  the  call  of  ordinary  duty. 

But  let  me  speak  in  more  detail  of  her 
8  weeks'  tour— I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  give  full  weight  to  every  stop,  every 
local  promotion,  and,  more  important, 
the  Immediate,  stimulating,  result-get- 
ting effect  of  every  appearance  she 
made.    To  pick  Just  a  few: 

At  Dallas  and  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  she 
spoke  to  over  30,000  employees  of  the 
aircraft  Industry;  here  she  took  her  first 
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htOcyiAer  ride  and  flew  on  to  lier  next 
stop  br  a  inlTate  plane  loaned  to  help 
her  keep  her  schedule  despite  a  strike 
on  the  commercial  line  by  which  she 
had  been  booked.  In  St.  Loxds  and 
fCaTwm  City,  she  joined  working  forces 
I  m  their  shop  cafeterias  at  breakfast; 

in  one.  she  witnessed  276  individual  sign- 
ups for  payroU  savings. 

IB  several  places,  hearing  of  meetings 
of  professional  people,  she  volunteered 
to  attend,  speak  and  secture  signups. 
Not  a  single  event  planned  for  her  par- 
ticipation was  missed  nor  was  she  late 
to  any.  She  herself  practically  doubled 
what  was  already  a  crowded  schedule 
by  the  events  she  insisted  on  adding. 
She  spoke  to  groups  of  bankers  who  ad- 
mitted she  taught  them  something  about 
banking.  She  spoke  to  meetings  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  lawyers,  orthodontists, 
niu-ses.  gas-station  operators,  chambers 
of  commerce,  men's  clubs,  women's 
clubs — the  wives  of  bakers  attending  a 
State  convention — groups  of  school  chil- 
dren, and.  in  a  particularly  impressive 
impromptu  appearance,  to  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  had  just  taken  out 
citizenship  papers. 

Before  the  State  legislature  in  Des 
Moines,  she  fired  Iowa  legislators  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  a  nimiber  who 
missed  her  appearance  at  the  State 
House  telephoned  to  add  their  names 
for  bond-a -month  signups.  She  visited 
leglslat\nres  in  Bfinnesota,  California. 
Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere,  signing 
up  officials,  reminding  governors  and 
mayors  of  the  need  to  have  their  own 
employees  on  pasrroll  savings.  She 
signed  up  the  presidents  of  the  American 
Medical  and  the  Bar  Associations.  She 
saw  a  group  of  children  going  into  a 
TV  station  and  stopped  to  shake  hands 
and  talk  to  them  on  savings  stamps. 
She  appeared.  Incidentally,  in  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  alone  10  times  on  TV 
and  at  no  time — on  TV  or  radio  or  before 
the  press — did  she  give  a  repeated  inter- 
view. Each  speech  was  new,  always  in 
her  own  words,  showing  her  clear  grasp 
of  the  financial  details  of  the  bond  pro- 
grams as  well  as  her  understanding  of 
its  patriotic  aspect  in  contributing  to  a 
sound  economy.  Supposed  to  have  1 
day's  rest  each  week,  she  never  had  1 
in  the  entire  tour.  Up  at  7.  to  bed  at 
midnight  or  later,  she  went  through  the 
weeks,  days  and  hours  with  undimin- 
ished energy  and  enthusiasm,  disap- 
pointing no  one.  increasing  the  work 
burden  outlined  for  her,  making  friends 
everywhere  and  enemies  nowhere. 

To  sum  up  results  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  return  is  impossible,  as  it  Is 
to  sum  up  results  in  awakened  patriotic 
understanding  of  the  value  of  the  bond 
program  to  a  sotmd  economy.  Let  me 
choose  one  experience  she  had  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  symbol,  and  one  fact 
from  the  field  as  an  example  of  the  all- 
over  result. 

In  leaving  a  gathering  in  the  West, 
she  met  a  small  boy.  perhaps  10  years 
of  age.  in  a  military  school  uniform  and 
stopped  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  school 
entertainment,  autographing  it  to  him. 
Of  course,  she  spoke  of  bonds  and 
stamps,  and  as  she  started  to  go  on.  the 
boy  exclaimed.  "Gee.  Mary,  you  certainly 
go  all  out  for  your  country — and  I  do 
too.- 


The  concrete  fact:  Prom  Missouri, 
where  t  ro  cities  were  visited  and  much 
enthusiasm  generated — to  be  followed 
UP  by  tl  e  hard  personal  work  of  volim- 
teers  and  the  bond  stafl^^omes^  pre- 
liminarj  report.  Mark  that  word  "pre- 
liminarj."  WHh  an  estimated  quota 
based  oi  population  of  3,500  bond-a- 
month  lignups  to  be  secured — and  re- 
member these  are  on  a  basis  of  yearly 
investmiint,  not  the  selling  of  single 
bonds,  c  >mparatively  easy  in  any  organ- 
ised cai  ipaign — this  State  has  already 
reportec  8,500  new  bond-a-month  sub- 
scribers, and  the  State  director  has  set 
their  sig  hts  for  a  total  of  20,000.  Sales 
of  indiv  dual  E  and  H  bonds  from  the 
smallest  to  the  $10,000  denomination, 
have  spurted  everjrwhere.  The  record 
for  the  I  lumths  of  April  and  May,  during 
which  tl  le  Women's  Crusade  for  Security 
was  spearheaded  by  Mary  Plckford's 
magnifi<  ent  selling  tour,  has  reached  new 
highs. 

For  histance.  in  April  the  niunber  of 
units  ol  series  E  bonds  sold  marked  a 
new  7-y  far  record,  a  6-percent  gain  over 
the  number  sold  last  April  and  a  26- 
percent  gain  over  April  of  1951.  In- 
creases 1  anged  from  4  percent  for  the  $25 
size  to  43  percent  in  the  $1,000  size,  with 
a  sharp  upturn  also  in  $100  and  $500 
denomiiation  bonds.  In  May,  the  up- 
swing c<intinued.  total  sales  of  E  and  H 
bonds  b  ting  36  percent  more  than  those 
of  a  yej  r  ago.  It  is  worth  noting  also 
that  re<  lemptions  in  unmatured  bonds 
fell  off.  being  18  percent  lower  than 
cash-lni  last  May.  At  the  close  of  May 
1953.  tlie  holders  of  $5.3  billion  worth, 
or  75  percent  of  the  total  in  matured 
series  E  bonds,  were  holding  their  bonds 
under  tl  e  new  extension  privilege  which 
makes  tpem  even  more  attractive  as  in- 
vestmc 

you  therefore  today  a  great 
>ne  I  am  proud  to  have  as  a 
ent— one  our  country  delights  to 
could  not  phrase  the  way  we 
it  Mary  Pickford  as  well  as  the 
official  iitotion,  given  her  in  May  puts 
it,  and  tl  terefore  I  should  like  to  conclude 
by  quoting  that  document: 

For  cUi  tlngulslMd  aerTlc*:  Mary  Pickford, 
whoM  Chdtcatlon  to  public  service  to  the 
United  81  ates  savings  bond  program  has  been 
an  inspiilng  example  to  Americans  In  all 
walks  of  life  who  have  seen  and  heard  her 
message  <  m  her  personal  tour  or  through  the 
mass  xnei  Ua  of  communicatlona. 

For  ttal  I  valuable  contribution  the  Treas- 
ury Department  proclaims  the  gratlttide  of 
the  Natko. 

O.  M.  HxncPHxzT, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washo  OTOir,  D.  C,  Map  12,  1953. 
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"uesd^v.  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  BERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  25.  1952.  President 
Eisenhov  er.  in  a  speech  to  the  American 


Legion,  listed  the  number  of  1.200,000 
Albanian  i)e<vle  enslaved  by  the  Com- 
munists and  said,  "these  people  are  blood 
kin  to  us.  Dare  we  rest  while  these  mil- 
lions of  our  kinsmen  remain  in  slavery? 
The  American  conscience  can  never  know 
peace  until  these  people  are  restored 
again  to  being  masters  of  their  own  fate. 
We  must  tell  the  Kremlin  that  never 
shall  we  desist  in  our  aid  to  every  man 
and  woman  of  these  shackled  lands  who 
seeks  refuge  with  us.  any  man  who  keeps 
burning  among  his  own  people  the  flame 
of  freedom  or  who  is  dedicated  to  the  lib- 
eration of  his  fellows." 

President  Elsenhower  was  attacked 
from  several  quarters  immediately  after 
his  Legion  speech.  The  attack  came 
from  ignorance  as  to  what  the  liberation 
policy  meant  on  the  part  of  some  but 
the  most  vicious  and  formidable  attack 
came  from  the  Communists  themselves 
who  knew  well  that  to  put  it  into  effect 
mean  their  downfall.  It  was  the  Daily 
Worker  that  coined  the  phrase  "libera- 
tion means  war." 

But  Elsenhower's  ringing  words  came 
out  of  the  heart  and  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica and  were  based  squarely  upon  the 
American  political  philosophy  as  con- 
tained in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

In  1951 1  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  aid  for  the  liberation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Albania.  On  June  17,  1953,  I 
again  introduced  a  resolution  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Albanian  people — House 
Concurrent  Resolution  116.  The  text  ot 
which  is  as  follows: 

House  Coocurrent  Beaolutlon  116 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  kmg 
accepted  the  basic  prlnelplas  set  forth  In  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1778  In  the  following  words:  **•  •  •  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed — 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destriictlve  of  these  ends.  It  la  tb* 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It. 
and  to  Institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness";  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  an  men. 
everywhere,  at  all  times  and  under  all  forms 
of  government:  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  cer- 
tain essential  truths,  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  Is  the  Author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  source  of  his  rights 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other 
himian  agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  exploit 
any  human  being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  Is  a  ser\\.nt  to  mankind  and 
not  Its  master  and  may  not  pervert  Its  ad- 
ministrative and  police  powers  so  as  to  make 
erf  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human  rights  or 
to  terrorize  the  people; 

That  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men  but 
only  undw  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  and 

Whereas  communism  wears  a  humani- 
tarian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messiah  of 
social  Justice  but  In  reality  has  given  rise 
to  the  most  reactionary  regime  of  our  time 
based  on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result 
of  Its  Immoral  doctrine  founded  In  maUca 
setting  man  against  man,  class  against  daaa. 
and  all  men  against  Ckxl;  and 
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Whereas  communism  thrusts  Itself  beyond 
civil  government  and  political  pbiloeophy. 
claiming  the  wbcde  man.  denying  all  spirit- 
ual values,  denying  his  Inalienable  rights, 
and  seeking  to  transform  all  human  beings 
created  by  Ood  In  His  Image  into  soulless 
biological  units,  fitted  Into  a  military  and 
economic  machine  designed  for  a  world  rev- 
olution; and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  In  the 
Soviet  Union  destroyed  any  possibility  for 
the  freedom  and  lndep>endence  of  Albania 
after  World  War  n  and  subjected  it  to  the 
complete  control  of  the  Communist  regime 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  by  creating  the  Com- 
munist National  Liberation  Front  under 
Knver  Hoxha  to  fight  against  the  exile  Al- 
banian Government  underground  during  the 
Nad  occupation  of  Albania,  which  group 
selaed  control  of  the  capital  of  Albania  upon 
the  evacuation  (tf  the  Germans  In  1944.  and 
by  mlsrepresentaticm  and  false  promises 
securing  recognition  in  Novemt>er  1045  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  this 
Hoxha  Oxnmunlst  group  as  the  provisional 
Government  of  Albania. 

Whereas  eommunlsm.  after  thus  treacher- 
ously and  foroefully  seising  power  In  Albania, 
sou^t  to  verify  iU  tyranny  by  intimida- 
tion and  coercion  In  fraudulent  elections, 
and  destroyed  all  oppositions  by  means  of 
beatings,  false  arresu.  Imprisonment,  and 
public  hangings.  Including  the  cruel  murder 
of  patriotic  Albanian  leaders,  by  terrorizing 
the  peo^de.  and  by  seising  control  of  all 
agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
Information  and  using  tbem  to  spread  false 
propaganda. 

Whereas  this  terrorising  subjugation  of 
the  pe<9le  of  Albania  has  been  expressed  in 
the  words  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  the  recent  ease  of  American  Com- 
munication Association  v.  Douds  (399  U.  S. 
at  p.  439) :  "The  International  police  state 
has  crept  over  Xastcm  Europe  by  deception, 
coercion,  coup  d'etat,  terrorism,  and  aasas- 
sihation.'* 

Whereas  communism  has  taken  the  Uvea 
of  untold  numbers  of  human  beings  In 
Albania,  and  has  employed  unspeakable 
bnitalitlea  to  enslave  the  population — 

By  robbing  peasants  of  their  farms  with 
confiscatory  taxes  and  other  meaiu  and 
transforming  them  Into  landless  agricul- 
tiiral  robots; 

By  <»*^»ning  workers  to  their  f actorlfes  And 
transferring  tb«m  into  homeleas  Induatiial 
robots; 

By  depriving  all  peoirie  of  fMcdom  of 
creative  work  and  thought  and  transform- 
ing tbem   Into  servile  slaves  of  the  state; 

By  submitting  all  dasBes  to  the  subhuman 
conditions  of  mass  imprisonment,  and 
forced-labor  camps; 

By  uprooting  and  rttoprrsal  of  whole  popu- 
lations: 

By  practicing  genocide  tQKMt  the  Albanian 
people  In  order  to  destroy  the  Albanian  tra- 
dition and  culture  and  Battntiaii^  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  In  the  process  of 
destroying  the  Institution  of  the  family  In 
Albania,  by  inordinate  control  of  tiM  chil- 
dren and  their  forced  Indoctrination  In  com- 
munism, and  by  setting  members  of  the  same 
family  against  one  another  through  fear  and 
terror;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  la  the  process  of 
destroying  all  religion  in  Albania  by  foster- 
ing atheism  and  inaterlallsm,  by  ridiculing 
and  persacutlng  the  sincere  rtilglous  expres- 
sion of  the  people,  by  perverting  religious 
Instincts  In  the  hearts  of  the  young,  by  rob- 
bing,  Imprisoning,  and  murdering  the  repre- 
■entativcs  of  religion,  including  the  dergy 
Of  the  Catholic.  Orthodox,  and  Moslem 
Churches,  by  destruction  of  places  of  war- 
ship and  the  abolition  of  religious  Institu- 
tions by  tolerating  only  religious  services 
subservient  to  Ifoecow.  and  by  deifying  the 
leader  of  the  Red  regime;  and 


Whereas  communism  Is  destroying  the  sub- 
stance of  Albania  by  ravaging  the  farmlands 
tor  food,  by  stripping  the  country  of  Mm 
resources,  and  by  prostituting  the  Albanian 
economy  first  for  the  ben^t  of  Tito's  Tugo- 
alavla.  and,  after  the  Tito-Stalln  split,  con- 
tinuing to  prostitute  the  eoooomy  stiU  more 
for  the  benefit  of  Soviet  Russia  to  the  point 
where  the  Albanian  jwpulation  is  starving 
and  clothed  in  rags.  At  the  same  time, 
although  Albania  Is  separated  from  land 
communication  with  Soviet  Russia,  the  Com- 
munist rulers  of  Albania  have  never  per- 
mitted any  of  the  normal  commerce  with 
free  Western  countries  that  would  have  alle- 
viated the  sufferings  of  the  nation  even  to 
the  extent  of  stealing  packages  and  medicines 
sent  by  Albanian  Americans  to  their  home- 
land, but  have  limited  the  country's  trade 
to  the  onesided  Interchanges  with  Riissia 
via  a  sketchy  airlift  and  occasional  sea 
traffic;  and 

Whereas  commimism  has  ruthlessly  forced 
thousands  of  Albanians  Into  the  army,  and 
transformed  this  Albanian  army  Into  a  tool 
of  communism  and  Is  forging  the  entire  Al- 
banian country  Into  an  arsenal  and  alrbase 
for  further  Communist  aggression,  through 
the  efforts  of  thousands  of  Soviet  "experts" 
sad  advisers  who  are  quartered  and  sustained 
in  Albania  at  the  expense  of  the  Albanian 
people,  and  who  are  constructing  large  air- 
fields on  Saseno  Island  to  conax>l  the  en- 
trance to  the  Adriatic  Sea:  and 

Whereas  communism  by  making  false  and 
appealing  promises,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ideological  blackout  in  Albania  perverts  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  a  certain  number  of  yovmg 
idealists  who  have  a  genuine  desire  to  serve 
their  people,  and  exploits  It  for  an  anti- 
human  conspiracy;  and 

Whereas  communism,  In  order  to  extend 
still  furtho'  its  tyranny,  concentrates  its 
efforts  on  promoting  artificial  hostile  feel- 
ings between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving 
Albanian  people  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  free  nations  whose  basic 
aspirations  as  hxnnan  beings  are  identical, 
and  who  have  no  real  eanfUcting  interests; 
in  carrying  out  these  despicable  alms  the 
Communists  have  constructed  a  most  rigid 
Iron  curtain  around  Albania  creating  an 
isolation  so  complete  that  only  three  West- 
em  news  correspondents  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  country  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n:  and 

Whereas  agreements  made  toy  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Ifoacow 
Communist  regime  that  now  enslaves  the 
people  of  Albania  or  with  the  Albanian  pup- 
pet regime,  and  recognition  of  this  puppet  re- 
gime as  a  legitimate  government  materially 
and  morally  strengthens  the  tyranny  In  Its 
power,  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  Al- 
banian people  to  Communist  tyranny,  and 
dUns  their  hopes  for  liberaUon;  such  agree- 
ments being  used  by  the  Cooimuniat  regime 
only  to  Its  advantage  for  the  purpose  of 
acctunulating  greater  strength,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  at  every  other  country  seek- 
ing honorably  to  compose  differences  with 
It,  it  being  one  of  the  prime  techniques  of 
eommunlsm  to  disregard  troth  and  honor 
and  the  obligation  of  agreements  whenever 
opportune;  and 

Whereas,  in  contrast  to  the  treadmous 
fifth  ooltmims  that  operate  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  tbem  to  Inter- 
national oonununlsm.  there  exists  In  Albania 
a  potential  force  for  freedom  composed  of 
the  great  mahsrlty  at  the  people  who  yearn 
for  liberty,  which  force,  if  activated  by  the 
encouragement  and  positive  aid  of  tree 
peoples  of  the  world,  win  enable  them  to 
survive  under  the  Commimlst  tyranny  and 
prepare  the  way  for  .their  eventual  liberation 
and  thus  help  place  mankind  on  the  path 
to  peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tnglc  mistakes  in  the  poUdes 
oi  certain  of  the  free  nattonw,  inchidlwg  (hat 
of  the  United  BUtes  toward  Altealiw 


on  the  assnmptioB  that  collaboration  wttli 
the  OoBuminlsts  was  possible,  particularly 
la  recognising  the  Albanian  Communist 
regime  as  a  legitimate  government  and  a 
failure  to  tvllj  iinderstand  the  true  natiire. 
extent  aad  the  enormity  of  conuniuUsm's 
aggressive  designs  have  substantially  con- 
tributed toward  strengthening  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Albania  and  placing  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  in  a  position  where  it  now 
is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  world  peace 
and  the  free  progress  of  mankind  compiling 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations 
again  to  undertake  a  vast  program  of  rear- 
mament; and 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas  rearmament  alone  coupled  with 
an  attempt  to  compose  differences  with  the 
international  Communist  regime  by  treaties 
and  agreements  leaving  undisturbed  said 
regime  and  its  present  enormous  conquests 
of  aggression  will,  over  a  period  of  years, 
place  a  crushing  burden  of  armaments  upon 
the  free  world  that  eventually  could  well,  of 
itself,  destroy  freedom;  and  such  agreements 
and  treaties  would  tend  to  stabilise  said 
regime  and  its  conquests  and  give  a  benedic- 
tion to  a  way  of  life  that  has  declared  war 
on  all  human  nature  under  its  control:  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue 
to  exist  h&lf  slave  and  half  free :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Hepresentativea 
(the  Senate  ooncurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reaffirms  the  his- 
toric friendship  of  the  American  people  with 
the  Albanian  people  between  whom  and  the 
American  people  there  are  Innumerable  ties 
of  kinship  and  concerning  whose  mutual  as- 
pirations for  democracy,  liberty,  and  Justice 
there  has  always  been  an  alliance;  that  the 
Amerlnan  motives  for  these  a;q>irations  lie 
deep  because  the  United  States  of  America 
was  founded  and  has  been  built  largely  by 
the  oppressed  peoples  from  all  countries. 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  hoetoy 
expresses  the  firm  conviction  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Albania  have  the  right  to  the  basie 
rights  and  freedoms  for  which  they  have  long 
struggled,  among  which  rights  and  free- 
doms are — 

(1)  the  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty, 
and  private  ownership  of  property;  the  right 
of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
In  accordance  with  principles  of  law  and 
justice; 

(2)  the  freedom  of  rellgkm,  of  q;>eech.  of 
thought,  and  of  the  press; 

(3)  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  secure  In  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  selsures; 

(4)  the  freedom  of  families  from  undue 
state  interference  and  control,  and  the  right 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  Hidr  own 
children; 

(5)  the  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  <a  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage In  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaoefxil  activities; 

(6)  the  right  of  peasants  to  their  own  land, 
to  work  it  as  they  see  fit  and  to  dispose  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they  see  fit; 

(7)  the  right  of  the  workers  to  select  free- 
ly the  type  and  place  of  their  employment, 
and  to  obtain  equltabis  wages  and  decent 
vcrklng  hours  and  ooadltloDS  through  the 
organisation  of  their  own  truly  independent 
trade  uaioiis; 

<8)  the  right  of  Ictellaetnals  to  freedom 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultural  Intercourse  with  the  whole  world, 
and  to  cstabUshmsnt  of  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  Instltutkms  Independent 
of  State  eontroU 

<fl)  the  right  ot  political  prtsooers  at  an 
to  tamedlate  Ubexatlan  and  aid  la 
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KbabQltatlon;  th«  right  of  all  prtaonw* 
who  tuive  been  forcibly  deported  from  AI- 
benl*  to  tbe  Union  of  Soviet  SocUltot  R«> 
pubUos  to  be  Bided  In  NfWtrlattoD  and  f»- 
babUltatlon;  and 

(10)  tbe  freedom  of  the  people  of  Albania 
to  command  tbelr  armed  forces  to  defend 
their  legitimate  Intcreets  and  tbe  freedom 
of  the  armed  forces  from  being  uaed  by  the 
Communist  tyranny  as  an  aggreaslve  force 
either  against  Its  own  people  or  against  other 
nations. 

8sc.  S.  It  is  further  exivessed  to  be  the 
firm  conTlctlon  of  the  American  people  that 
the  people  of  Albania  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
consent  based  on  the  free  expression  of  popii« 
far  will  in  a  free  election;  and  that  no  na> 
tion  may  deprive  them  of  their  territory  by 
force,  or  threat,  and  that  no  nation  can 
keep  their  territory  by  force. 

Sac.  4.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  captive  Albanian  people  to 
liberate  themselves  from  Communist  tyran- 
ny and  to  overthrow  and  bring  to  Justice 
tbelr  oppressor;  but  solemnly  pledges  that 
the  common  struggle  against  Imperialist 
communism  In  which  this  Nation,  together 
with  other  free  nations,  is  now  engaged  is 
not  directed  against  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  communism  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  or  thoee  who  have  unwittingly 
served  the  small  cHqoe  In  control  of  the 
Communist  regime  provided  they  break  off 
With  communism. 

Sac.  5.  To  assist  In  bringing  about  that 
liberation  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  in 
a  peaoeftil  manner,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hereby  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States— 

{»)  to  continue  his  efforts  to  formulate 
ft  foreign  policy  which  recognizes  the  essen- 
tially evil  natxire  of  the  international  Com- 
munist regime,  which  is  consolidating  the 
military  and  Industrial  potential  of  Albania 
and  the  other  areas  which  it  controls  for 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  and  all 
free  nations  and  the  usurpation  of  power  to 
faster  communism  throughout  the  entire 
world,  and  whieh  policy  realises  that  no  real 
peace  can  exist  In  the  world  for  either  the 
Albanian  or  the  American  people  until  the 
power  of  the  Communist  tyranny  In  the 
world  is  destroyed,  and  which  policy  distin- 
guishes between  the  Communist  regimes  md 
the  people  enslaved  by  them; 

(b)  to  terminate  diplomatic  relations  with 
and  withdraw  United  Statea  recognition  of 
the  present  Communist  regime  of  Albania 
because  of  our  friendship  and  regard  for  the 
Albanian  peoples  and  our  realization  that 
this  Communist  regime  is  not  a  true  gov- 
ernment responsible  to  the  peoples  and  to 
make  no  further  agreements  with  or  com- 
mitments to  the  present  Albanian  or  Soviet 
regimes  that  would  tend  in  any  way  to  main- 
tain, stabilize,  or  further  extend  their  power 
«ver  the  peoples  enslaved  by  them; 

(c)  to  direct  our  representatives  In  the 
United  Nations — 

(1)  to  demand  that  the  United  Nations 
charge  the  Soviet  Communist  regime  with 
Internal  aggression  in  Albania  in  violation 
of  the  basic  charter  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  robbing  Albania  of  its 
freedom.  Independence,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity in  violation  of  its  international  agree- 
ments and  of  international  justice;  and  the 
natural  law; 

(2)  to  demand  the  withdrawal  from  Al- 
bania of  the  Soviet  Army,  secret  police,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  ofllcials.  other  open  and 
secret  agents  of  Soviet  imperialistic  domina- 
tion, who  are  there  as  »  result  of  the  Com- 
munist aggreaaloQ  and  whose  continued 
presence  constitutes  a  breach  of  domestic 
peace,  and  security,  and  a  further  threat  to 
international  peace  and  seotvlty: 

(8)  to  demand  that  free  eleetlons  be  held 
tiK  Albania  under  the  supervision  of  the 
UnltM  Matlona  after  a  preparskvy  period 
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EXTOISION  OP  REIiARKS 

HOI  L  SAMUEL  W.  TORTT 

or  CAUroBMxa 
IN  THK   lOUSB  C^  RSPRBSCNTATTVK8 

Tuesday,  June  23.  19S3 

Mr.  YqRTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls- 
tinguishecl  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution. M '.  Ralph  McOill.  recently  had 
occasion  1o  discuss  certain  attitudes  of 
Secretary  Wilson.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude in  <iur  Rboom)  his  column  which 


appeared 


>n  June  11,  1953: 
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W^zir  Heavbt  Was  Paixmo 
(By  Balph  McGUl) 
most  disturbing  aspect  of  Sec- 
defense  Charles  Brwln  Wilson  la 
his  determination  to  make  a 
n.  defense  budgets  for  the  sake 
ahowlng.  but  what  seems  to 
contempt  for  the  pro- 
sdldler.  sailor,  and  marine. 

n  such  oontemptuotis  phrases  as. 

lows  would  quit  so  much  talking 

to  the  job.  •  •  ••• 

oc^ntempt  which  has  not  gone  un- 

proponents.     In  a  recent  issue 

i^agazine.   which   admires  him.  a 

Jtlm  concluded: 

ihower  has  given  Wilson  full 

authority.  WUaon  must   absorb 

standards,  and  value  Judg- 

are  based  on  the  very  survival 

Statea.  before  he  can  hope  to 

direction  to  the  United  States 
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.  he  could  well  become  the  first 

United  States  Secretary  of 
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Secretary   Wilson   has    grown 

arrofjint  -  tn^  oootemptuoua  of  the 


nr  AMiiiiuw 

It  Is  a  contempt  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Secretary.  Again,  turning  to  the  Time 
profile,  because  it  was  pro-Wilson  and  seek- 
ing to  do  its  best  for  him.  it  Is  there  reported 
that  the  8ecretar>  brought  along  with  him 
as  Deputy  Secretary  one  Roger  Kyea.  "his 
faithful,  trusted  alter-ego."  Kyes  is  a  "hard- 
featured  giant"  whose  normally  affable  num- 
ner  covers  "a  single-minded  ruthlessness." 

There  also  is  reported  in  the  profile  a  moat 
revealing  Illustration  of  attitude: 

"On  one  occasion,  when  a  general  persisted 
in  arguing  an  issue  which  Kyes  considered 
cloeed,  'Jolly  Hoger'  reached  out  and  flicked 
the  four  stars  on  the  officer's  shoulder  straps 
with  his  fingertips.  'Look.'  he  said,  'I  didnt 
come  down  here  to  shovel  snow.  I  came  down 
to  pluck  stars.' " 

This  was  not  merely  bad  manners.  It  was 
unnecessary  boorlshness  toward  a  man  who 
could  not  come  back  and  whose  only  sin  was 
to  argue  his  point. 

Secretary  Wilson  does  not  at  all  conceal  his 
irritation.  He  seems  annoyed  there  are 
those  who  question  his  decisions.  Many  ot 
our  best  military  minds  do  differ  with  him 
about  strategy  and  defense  needa.  They  are 
professionals.  They  have  spent  a  lifetime  on 
the  job.  Yet,  for  their  pains  they  are  treated 
rudely,  made  to  feel,  as  the  Kyes  story  indi- 
cates, their  careers  are  In  jeopardy  If  they 
differ  with  the  clvUlan  staff. 

To  this  attitude  must  be  added  the  fact 
that.  In  effect,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wera 
fired  because  they  had  worked  imder  the 
former  administration.  One  of  our  pridea. 
and  strengths,  has  been  that  our  Joint  Chiefs, 
as  professionals,  served  any  and  all  adminis- 
trations in  a  professional  capacity.  That 
theory  now  has  been  cast  aside. 


This  Is  a  deeply  disturbing  situation  and 
no  amount  of  political  expediency  can  Justify 
It.  If  we  do  not  make  the  military  servloa 
attractive  as  a  career,  if  we  reduce  the  pro- 
fessional pride  to  that  of  a  frustrated  "yea 
man"  ststus,  we  will  have  destroyed  the  cora 
ot  defense. 

As  one  with  great  respect  and  admlratkm 

for  the  professional  soldier,  I  like  a  poem  by 

A.  B.  Housman  on  the  subject: 

"These  In  the  days  when  heaven  was  falling. 

The  hoiir  when  earth's  foundations  fled. 

Followed  their  mercenary  calling 

And  took  their  wages  and  are  dead. 
Their  shoulders  the  sky  suspended: 

They  stood,  and  earth's  foundations  stay; 

What  Ood  abandoned,  these  defended. 

And  saved  tbe  sum  of  things  for  pay.* 

Our  military  men  have  had  a  great  prtde 

in  their  profession.    It  has  served  tia  well. 

To  destroy  It  Is  to  Inrite  national  disaster. 


Help  to  tbe  Self-LiberatiM  of  tbe  Ra*^ 
siaa  tmi  Non-RusiaB  Peepleg  •!  Ib« 
Soviet  Uaioa  Ody  Tim  Policj  for 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKB 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wxaooNsv 

IN  THB  HOUSE  09  RBPRBSENTATHnM 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  WisconsiiL  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  25.  1952.  President 
Eisenhower,  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Legion,  said: 

At  the  command  of  the  Communist  Oun 
in  Moscow  Is  the  most  formidable  aggrea- 
aion  of  power  ever  assembled  under  a  single 
despotic  rule.   Underlt  people  are  terrorised. 
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beaten  down  Into  a  submissive  maas  to  do 
the  task  the  Kremlin  gives  them.  •  •  •  we 
must  tell  the  Kremlin  that  never  shall  we 
desist  In  our  aid  to  every  man  and  woman 
of  these  shackled  lands  who  seeks  refuge 
with  us,  any  man  who  keeps  burning  among 
his  own  people  the  flame  of  freedom  or  who 
Is  dedicated  to  the  liberation  of  his  fellows. 

President  Eisenhower  was  attacked 
from  several  quaiters  immediately  after 
his  Legion  speech.  The  attack  came 
from  ignorance  tm  to  what  the  liberation 
policy  meant  on  the  part  of  some  but 
the  most  viciouB  and  formidable  attack 
came  from  the  Communists  themselves 
who  knew  well  that  to  put  it  into  effect 
meant  their  downfall.  It  was  the  Daily 
Worker  that  coined  the  phrase  "Libera- 
ation  means  war." 

But  Elsenhower's  ringing  words  came 
out  of  the  heart  and  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica and  were  bai«d  squarely  upon  the 
American  political  philosophy  as  con- 
tained in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

On  April  3.  1951,  I  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  89  in  behalf  of 
the  liberation  of  the  peoples  of  Russia 
from  the  Communists.  On  April  17. 
1951,  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  as- 
sist in  the  liberation  of  tbe  non-Russian 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  March 
5.  1953.  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  76  in  behalf  of  the  liberaUon 
of  the  Russian  and  non-Russian  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  tbe  test  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Ruaalan  people  and  other 
pec^les  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  en- 
sUved  by  the  ruthless  dlcUtarshlp  of  tba 
Communist  oonspliacy  since  1917.  which 
conspiracy  has  been  headed  by  J.  V.  Stalin 
since  18M.  and  It  now  appears  that  Stalln'a 
dictatorship  has  ended  and  the  enalaved 
peoples,  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  may  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  toward  the 
achievement  of  their  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long  ac- 
cepted the  basic  principles  aet  forth  In  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  In  the  following  words:  "•  •  •  that  aU 
men  are  created  eqiua.  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Qneator  with  certain  Inalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  piirswt  of  happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted auKing  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  beconaes  de- 
structive of  these  eiids.  it  is  the  rigbt  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  iu>  abolish  it.  and  to  In- 
stitute new  government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles  and  organising  Its 
powers  In  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happl- 


Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  all 
xben,  everywhere,  at  all  tlmea.  and  under  all 
fbrms  of  government;  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  certain 
essential  truths.     Among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  la  the  author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  source  of  his  rights  and 
that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other  hunaan 
agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  exploit  any  hu- 
man being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  Is  a  servant  to  mankind  and 
not  its  master  and  may  not  pervert  Its  ad- 
ministrative and  police  powers  so  as  to  DUite 
of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human  rights 
or  to  tcrvorlae  the  people; 

That  there  Is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men  but 
only  under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood;  and 


communism  wears  a  humani- 
tarian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messlah  of 
social  Justice  but  in  reality  haa  given  rise 
to  the  UKist  reactionary  regime  of  our  tioM 
based  on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result  of 
its  Immoral  doctrine  founded  in  malice  set- 
ting man  against  man,  class  against  class, 
and  all  men  against  CkMl;  and 

Whereas  oonununlsm  thrusts  itself  beyond 
cIvU  government  and  political  philoeophy. 
claiming  the  whole  man,  denying  all  spiritual 
values,  denying  his  inalienable  rlghta,  and 
seeking  to  transform  all  human  beings  cre- 
ated by  God  in  His  Image  Into  soulless  bio- 
logical units,  to  be  fitted  into  a  military  and 
economic  machine  designed  for  world  rev- 
olution; and 

Whereas  communism,  although  not  native 
to  Russia,  was  adopted  by  a  small,  ruthless 
Bolshevik  minority  which  by  treachery,  de- 
celt,  brutal  force,  and  terror  subverted  and 
destroyed  the  freedom  gained  by  the  Rvis- 
alan  people  and  other  peoples  within  the 
former  Russian  Empire  in  their  democratie 
revolution  of  February  1917;  and 

Whereas  communism  after  coming  to 
power  In  Russia,  succeeded  until  recently  by 
means  of  false  propaganda,  deceit,  police 
atate  methods,  and  hermetically  sealed  fron- 
tlera.  In  keeping  the  non-Soviet  world  largely 
Ignorant  ot  the  plight  of  the  peoples  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and.  In  turn,  keeping  the 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  In  Ignorance 
of  the  true  nature  of  conditions  existing 
outside  Its  borders  snd  particularly  of  con- 
ditions In  the  democratic  world;  and 

Whereas  communism  has  taken  tbe  Uvea 
of  tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  In  the 
Soviet  Unl(Hi.  including  a  vast  ntimber  of 
the  members  of  its  own  armed  forces  (other 
than  in  the  late  war),  and  has  enslaved  the 
peoples — 

by  robbing  peasants  of  their  farms  and 
transforming  them  into  landless  agrtcultwal 


by  chain  tng  warkars  to  tbelr  factories  and 
transforming  them  Into  homeless  industrial 
robots; 

by  depriving  Intellectuals  of  freedom  of 
creative  work  and  thought  and  transforming 
them  Into  voiceless  Ideological  robots; 

by  submitting  vast  numbers  from  all 
classss,  both  men  and  women,  oM  and  young, 
workeis  (mdustrlal  and  white  collar) ,  peas- 
ants, and  Intellectuals,  to  the  subhuman  con- 
ditions of  concentration  camps  In  uninhsbit- 
able  areas  and  transforming  them  into  a 
nameless  host  ot  more  than  U  million  state 
alaves; 

by  tbe  uprooting  and  dispersal  of  minority 
groups; 

by  practicing  genocide  upon  national 
groups  within  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  In  the  piocess  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  the  famUy  in 
the  Soviet  Union  by  an  enforced  collective 
way  of  life,  by  inordinate  control  and  in- 
doctrination of  the  children,  and  by  setting 
members  of  the  same  family  against  one 
another  through  fear  and  terror;  and 

Wbereas  communism  Is  In  the  process  of 
destroying  religion  In  the  Soviet  Union  by 
fostering  atheism,  by  ridiculing  and  perse- 
cuting the  sincere  religious  expression  of  the 
people,  by  perverting  religious  Instincts  In 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  by  murdering  the 
representatives  of  religion,  by  destruction  of 
places  of  worship  and  the  aboUtton  of  reli- 
gious Institutions,  by  tolerating  only  reli- 
gious services  subservient  to  the  state,  and 
by  deifjrlng  the  leader  of  the  Red  regime;  and 

VThereas  communism  by  force  and  deceit 
has  transformed  into  a  tool  of  International 
aggression,  the  Soviet  Army,  conscripted  ot 
peace-loving  peasanta,  workers,  and  Intellec- 
tuals whose  true  antl-Communlst  sentiment 
has  been  demonstrated  by  numerous  revolts 
(such  as:  1921— the  revolt  of  the  Baltic  Fleet 
at  Kronstadt;  1937 — tbe  plan  to  overthrow 
the  Communist  regime  led  by  Marshal  Tuk- 
hachevsky.   head   of   all   the   Soviet   armed 


forces,  resulting  in  tb»  "purge"  ot  4  ot 
the  5  Soviet  Army  marshals.  899  generals, 
and  over  80XXK)  other  Soviet  Army  officers; 
1941-1945— the  maas  surreiuler  of  4,500,000 
Soviet  troops  to  tbe  German  forces  under  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  the  German  forces 
were  bringing  freedom  and  liberation  to  their 
bODMland;  the  formation  of  an  antl-Commu* 
nlst  army  of  liberation  of  over  800.000  sol- 
diers; when  later  the  true  aim  of  the  Naais 
were  realised  by  the  Soviet  people,  the  same 
patriotic  spirit  was  manifested  by  the  vlc- 
tcHlous  march  from  Stalingrad  to  Berlin  tn 
the  gallant  d««rense  of  their  homeland) ;  and 

Whereas  communism  by  making  false  and 
appealing  promises,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ideological  blackout  In  tbe  Soviet  Union, 
perverts  the  patriotic  fervor  of  a  certain 
number  of  young  idealists,  who  have  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  serve  their  people,  and  expl<dts 
it  for  an  antlhuman  conspiracy;  and 

Whereas  communism  in  order  to  extend 
stlU  further  its  tyranny  concentrates  its  ef- 
forts on  promoting  artificial  hostile  feelings 
between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving  peo- 
ples within  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  tbe  people 
of  tbe  United  States  and  of  other  free  na- 
tiona  whose  basic  aspirations  as  human  be- 
ings are  identical,  and  who  have  no  real  con- 
flicting interests;  and 

Whereas  communism  not  satisfied  with  the 
exploitation  of  mUlions  of  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  already  forced  Marxist- 
Stalinist  tyranny  on  the  once  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  at  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Bs- 
tonla,  Poland,  Rtunanla,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Albania,  Cfeechoslovakla.  and  also  parts  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  Initially  on  Yugo- 
slavia which  still  follows  the  Communist 
ideolagy,  and  In  tbe  words  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson  in  the 
recent  case  of  Amerioan  Communication 
AM»ocimtton  v.  2>oiids  {SS»  U.  S.  at  p.  429), 
"Tbe  international  police  state  has  crept  over 
eastern  Europe  by  deception,  coercion,  coup 
dietat,  and  terrorism  and  assasstaatlon."; 
and  communism  has  conquered  China  and 
la  In  the  process  ot  attempting  to  subjugate 
Korea,  Tibet,  Indochina,  and  Malaya,  and 
seeks  eventually  to  enslave  freemen  every- 
where; and 

Whereas  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Oommunist 
regime  that  now  enslaves  the  peoples  within 
tbe  Soviet  Union  strengthen  materially  and 
morally  tbe  position  of  said  regime,  weaken 
the  resistance  to  Communist  tyranny,  and 
dim  tbe  hopes  of  tbe  peoples  for  liberation; 
such  agreements  with  said  regime  being  used 
by  It  only  to  it.s  advantage  for  the  purposes  of 
•oeumulaUng  additional  strength  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  ev«y  other  country  seeking 
honorably  to  compose  differences  with  It;  it 
being  one  of  tbe  prime  techniques  of  com- 
munism to  disregard  truth  and  honor  and  to 
ignore  agreements  whenever  opportune;  and 

Wbereas  in  contrast  to  the  treacheroua 
fifth  colxmins  that  operate  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  Inter- 
national communism,  there  exists  in  the  So- 
viet Union  a  potential  force  for  freedom  com- 
posed of  the  great  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
tbe  Soviet  Union  who  yearn  for  liberty,  which 
force.  If  activated  by  the  encouragement  and 
positive  aid  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
win  enable  them  to  liberate  themselves  and 
overthrow  the  Conununlst  tyranny  and  help 
place  nuuiklnd  on  the  path  of  peace  Instead 
of  plunging  It  Into  the  holocaust  of  a  third 
world  war;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  In  the  poli- 
cies of  certain  of  the  free  nations,  including 
that  of  the  United  States,  toward  the  Con»- 
munist  regime  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
failure  fully  to  understand  the  tnie  na^ire, 
extent,  and  the  enormity  of  Its  aggressive 
designs  have  substantially  contributed  to- 
ward placing  said  Communist  regime  In  a 
position  where  It  now  Is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  world  peace  and  tbe  free  progress 
of  mankind  compelling  tbe  United  States  and 
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etiMr  free  n»tlons  again  to  undertake  a  vast 
pcogram  of  armament  expenditures;  and 

Wbereaa  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  would  prtter  to  devote  our  energies  to 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  free- 
dom: and 

Wbereaa  rearmament  alone  coupled  with 
an  attempt  to  ootnpoae  differences  with  the 
Communist  regime  by  treaties  and  agree- 
men  leaving  undlstiirbed  said  regime  and 
Its  present  enormous  conquests  of  aggres- 
sion wUl,  over  a  period  of  years,  place  a 
cnishing  burden  of  armaments  upon  the 
free  world  that  eventually  could  well,  of 
Itself,  destroy  freedom:  and  such  agreements 
and  o^aties  wotild  tend  to  stabilize  said 
leglme  in  its  conquests  and  give  a  benedic- 
tion to  a  way  ot  life  that  has  declared  war 
on  all  human  nature  under  its  control:  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue 
to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
(the  Senate  conctirring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  states  heretiy  reaffirms  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  tue  Russian  people  and  other  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  between  whom  and  the 
American  people  there  are  innumerable  ties 
of  kinship  and  concerning  whose  mutual  as- 
pirations for  democracy,  liberty,  and  Justice 
there  has  always  been  alliance.  That  the 
American  motives  for  these  aspirations  lie 
deep  because  the  United  States  of  America 
was  founded  and  has  been  built  largely  by 
the  oppressed  peoples  from  all  countries. 

Sac.  a.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  hereby 
expresses  the  firm  conviction  that  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  right  to  the 
basic  rights  and  freedonu  for  which  they 
have  long  struggled,  and  for  which  in  World 
War  n  they,  together  with  other  people,  shed 
their  blood,  among  which  rights  and  free- 
dom* are: 

<a)  The  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty, 
and  private  ownership  of  property:  the  right 
o<  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
In  accordance  with  prinelples  f>f  law  and 
Justice. 

(b)  The  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  press. 

(c)  The  right  of  the  pe<^>le  to  peaceably 
assemble,  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
bouses,  papers,  and  effects  agalns.  unrea- 
■onable  searches  and  seizures. 

(d)  The  freedom  of  families  from  undue 
•tate  Interference  and  control,  and  the  right 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  own 
children. 

(e)  The  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
sountry  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  and  pursulU  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaceful  activities. 

(f)  The  right  of  peasants  to  their  own 
land,  to  work  it  as  they  see  fit  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fruits  ctf  their  labor  as  they 
•ee  fit. 

(g)  The  right  of  the  wwkers  to  select 
freely  the  type  and  place  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  to  obtain  equitable  wages  and 
decent  working  hours  and  conditions 
through  the  organization  of  their  own  truly 
independent  trade  unions. 

(h)  The  right  of  Intellectxials  to  freedom 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultural  intercourse  with  the  whole  world, 
and  to  establishment  of  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  Institutions  Independent 
of  state  oontroL 

(1)  The  right  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
classes  to  immediate  liberation  and  aid  In 
rehabilitation. 

(j)  The  freedom  of  the  Russian  people 
and  the  other  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  command  their  anned  forces  to  defend 
their  legitimate  Interests,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  armed  forces  from  being  used  by  the 
Communist  tyranny  as  an  aggressive  force 


either  agal  ost  Its  own  people  or  against  other 
nattons. 

Sac.  3.  ]  t  Is  further  expressed  to  be  the 
firm  convli  tlon  of  the  American  people  that 
the  peopUs  within  the  Soviet  Union  have 
the  right  3f  self-determination  to  be  gov- 
erned by  ;helr  own  consent  based  on  the 
free  expression  of  popular  will  including 
the  right  rf  any  of  the  natioxu  within  the 
Soviet  Union  to  chooee  Its  own  form  of 
governmect  and  also  the  right  to  form  a 
free  feden  tlon. 

Sac.  4.  1  he  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  behalf  >f  the  American  people  recognizes 
the  right  af  the  peoples  within  the  Soviet 
Union  to  liberate  themselves  from  Commu- 
nist tyranny  and  to  overthrow  and  bring  t) 
J\istice  the  ir  oppressors:  but  solemnly  pledges 
that  the  cc  mmon  struggle  against  imperialist 
conununisn  In  which  this  Nation,  together 
with  other  free  nations.  Is  now  engaged 
is  not  directed  against  those  who  have 
been  misl  sd  by  communism  through  no 
fault  of  t  leir  own  or  those  who  have  un- 
wittingly I  erved  the  small  clique  in  control 
of  the  Oimmunist  regime,  provided  they 
break  witli  communism. 

Sac.  5.  To  assist  in  bringing  about  the 
liberation  of  the  peoples  within  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  earliest  {XMsible  date  and  in 
a  peaceful  manner  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sti  ites  hereby  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  sontinue  his  efforts  to  formulate 
a  fcx-elgn  x)licy  which  recognizes  the  essen- 
tially evil  nature  of  the  international  Com- 
munist regime,  which  is  consolidating  the 
BolUtary  and  industrial  potential  of  the  So- 
viet Unio4  and  the  other  areas  which  It  has 
conquered  for  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  and  all  free  nations  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  po  ver  to  foster  communism  through- 
out the  ei  itlre  world,  and  which  policy  real- 
izes that  no  real  peace  can  exist  in  the 
world  for  either  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  American  people  tmtil  the 
power  of  Conununist  t]rraiuiy  in  the  world 
is  destroy  !d,  and  which  policy  distinguishes 
between  ;he  Communist  regime  and  the 
people  em  laved  by  them; 

(b)  to  1  erminate  diplomatic  relations  with 
and  wtth<  raw  United  States  recognition  of 
the  presei  t  Communist  regime  of  the  Soviet 
Union  bee  suse  of  our  friendship  and  regard 
for  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
realizatloE  that  this  Communist  regime  Is  not 
a  true  gov  emment  responsible  to  the  people, 
and  to  m]  ke  no  further  agreements  with  or 
commitm*  nts  to  the  present  Soviet  regime, 
that  woul  d  tend  in  any  way  to  maintain, 
stabilize.  '  >r  further  extend  their  power  over 
the  peoples  enslaved  by  them: 

(c)  to  lirect  our  representatives  In  the 
United  Nations — 

( 1 )  to  <  lemand  the  expulsion  of  the  pres- 
ent Comniunlst  regime  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  Jnlted  Nations  because  of  Its  per- 
sistent violation  of  the  piu-poses  and  prin- 
ciples of  t  be  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
In  the  Sov  let  Union  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Unite< .  Nations  after  a  preparatory  period 
necessary  lo  eliminate  the  effects  of  Conunu- 
nist terroi .  in  order  to  reestablish  peace  and 
Justice  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  better  seciire 
the  inters  atlonal  peace  and  security; 

(d)  to  <arry  out  plans  to  provide  material 
aid  and  m  sral  support  to  active  fighters  now 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  the  peoples 
of  the  So'  let  Union  and  other  Communist- 
dominate^  countries.  Including  the  following 
methods: 

( 1 )  Aid!  to  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
escapees  and  persons  liberated  from  the  So- 
viet Unlod  and  other  Communist-dominated 
countries  lesirous  of  combating  communism, 
as  is  authprized  under  section  101  (a)  (1)  of 
the  Mutulil  Security  Act  of  1951,  especially 
by  forming  those  willing  into  national  mili- 
tary xinitd; 


(2)  eneotiragement  of  effective  resistance 
activities  in  and  defection  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist-dominated 
countries: 

(3)  cooperation  with  and  encouragement 
of  private  individuals  and  private  organiza* 
tlons  desirous  of  combating  communism,  in- 
cluding nationality  organizations  and  group* 
whose  members  have  an  origin  or  particular 
Interest  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist-dominated countries;  and 

(4)  the  use  of  political  and  psychological 
methods  to  expose  and  combat  the  world 
Communist  tyranny  and  to  rekindle  devotion 
to  the  universal  principles  of  freedom,  inde" 
pendence.  and  human  dignity  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 


Jattke  and  tke  RoteabcffS 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LomsxAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
June  20.  1953: 

JUSnCB  ANB  THX  ROSKMBKBCa 

Seldom  in  history  have  a  Nation's  oourti 
gone  to  such  lengths  as  have  thoee  of  tb* 
United  States  with  regard  to  JuliiM  and 
Ethel  Rosenberg  to  assitfe  that  persona 
charged  with  espionage  should  have  every 
protection  of  law  In  the  determination  of 
their  case.  The  ultimate  sustaining  of  thel^ 
conviction  is  well  borne  out  by  the  evidence, 
and  even  the  more  troubled  question  of  UM 
death  sentence  has  been  answered  and  re- 
answered  by  the  highest  appellate  tribunal 
of  a  patient  Nation. 

AH  this  has  taken  place  In  no  atmosphere 
of  hysteria  or  ferocity;  It  has  been  a  cold. 
Judicial  search  for  the  right  coxirse. 

As  in  every  suit,  there  have  been  two 
parties  for  whom  it  was  important  that  Jus- 
tice be  done.  One  of  these  was  the  Roaen> 
bergs.  The  other  was  the  people  of  tba 
United  States.  The  Nation,  and  Indeed  tba 
world,  must  not  be  rendered  impotent  to 
restrain  those  who  plot  Its  damage.  If  cap!- 
te'  punishment  is  ever  to  be  Invoked,  it  ta 
not  out  of  keeping  with  a  treachery  which 
endangers  the  lives  of  thousands  of  human 
beings. 

It  well  may  be  that  the  actions  of  tba 
United  States  In  this  matter  need  to  be  bet- 
ter understood  abroad  than  they  are — ^Jtiat 
as  Americans  should  realize  that  others  than 
Communists  have  believed  sincerely  that  tba 
death  sentence  should  have  been  reduced  to 
some  lesser  penalty. 

But  proceeding  from  the  validity  of  tba 
conviction,  the  Judgment  of  qualified  au- 
thority has  been  that  the  sentence  Is  Talid. 
There  must  be  power  somewhere  to  male* 
such  a  determination,  or  society  is  bare  be- 
fore its  enemies.  National  self-protection 
demands  that  other  sabotetirs  should  not 
gain  the  impression  that  spying  is  relatively 
safe  or  that  Communist  intimidation  ean 
gain  them  immunity. 

The  very  brassiness  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda over  this  case  tended  to  make  it  mora 
difficult  for  PreAdent  Elsenhower — if  be  ever 
had  any  such  Inclination — to  commute  tba 
sentence.  Any  leniency  would  have  been 
seized  upon  by  the  followers  of  liosoow  aa' 
a  victory  for  their  pressure  tactics  over  tlM 
processes  of  law.    Tliera  la  good  raaaon  to 
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believe  that  release  of  the  Roaenbergs  was 
the  last  thing  Moscow  really  desired. 

If  any  comparison  of  systems  of  Justice  is 
required,  the  functionaries  of  Soviet-style 
conununism  supplied  it  in  East  Berlin  on  the 
same  day  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
met  to  consider  the  final  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  stay  of  execution. 
There  a  Russian  Army  officer  announced  that 
a  German  worlunan  who  was  charged  with 
participation  in  the  riots  of  the  preoedhig 
day  but  who  may  merely  have  been  caught 
up  in  them  had  been  sentenced  to  death  by 
shooting.  The  announcement  grimly  con- 
cluded: "ndr  verdict  already  baa  been  car- 
ried out." 

Contrast  that  with  a  ease  in  which  the 
defendants  bad  ample  benefit  of  counsel,  had 
a  trial  of  3  weeks  bcfors  a  Jury,  and  enjoyed 
the  right  of  appeal  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  latest  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
its  fourth  finding  in  more  than  8  months 
against  reopening  the  case.  Justice  may  be 
hard  but  in  the  nearly  S  years  since  they 
were  indicted  the  Roaenbergs  received  far 
more  of  it  than  totalitarianism  affords. 


TW  Tmtk  Abovt  Korta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  House  OP  REPRESENT ATITB 
Tuesdap.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  %>eaker,  it  has 
never  been  my  practice  to  attempt  to 
inject  anything  into  a  problem  while 
those  charged  with  administrative  re- 
sponsibility have  been  in  the  course  of 
negotiation  <m  the  problem,  especially 
in  the  field  of  international  affairs.  I 
have  refrained  from  commenting  on  the 
situation  In  Korea  for  this  reason. 

However,  as  everyone  must  now  know, 
the  average  American  is  becoming  highly 
concerned  at  the  course  currently  de- 
veloping in  Korea.  In  order  to  give 
some  evidence  of  how  some  of  this 
thinking  Is  going.  I  am  reprinting  here- 
with two  letters  received  by  me  this  week. 
It  Is  my  humble  opinion  this  kind  of 
sentiment  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  ad- 
ministration without  Its  running  the  risk 
of  the  consequences.  The  letters  are  as 
follows: 

CHAMnuK,  OntA.,  June  17,  1983, 
Hon.  TOm  Stbxd. 

Knro  Sn:  I  have  Just  finished  reading  llie 
Truth  About  Korea  by  Gen.  James  A.  Van 
Fleet  In  the  July  lasue  of  the  Readers'  Digest. 
If  this  is  the  truth,  may  I  \iae  hla  last  aen- 
tence  "What  are  we  afraid  of?" 

With  an  spontaneous  riot  in  East  Berlin  in 
this  afternoon's  headlines,  porhaps  we  are 
Just  becoming  aware  of  the  weakness  of  our 
enemy  and  as  yet  do  not  know  our  own 
strength. 

This  article  makea  me  wonder  whether  the 
United  States  is  doing  the  right  thing  by 
talking  about  an  armistice  in  Korea  until  we 
have  won  the  war. 

I  m\ist  tell  you  that  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  General  Van  Fleet's  statements. 
I  am  assuming  that  you  will  read  this  article. 
Many,  many  thousands  of  people  will  do  so 
and  wUl  be  as  concerned  as  I  am,  also  Mrs. 
Dean,  who  listened  to  me  read  most  of  It 
aloud  to  her. 

As  I  went  to  the  chamber  of  commerce 
luncheon  this  weeli.  after  reading  Just  a  por- 
tion of  tbla  article.  I  went  with  a  prayer  on 


my  lips  that  we,  living  In  a  land  of  bursting 
wbeat  elevaUMv,  were  a  silent  partner  in  let- 
ting a  small  nation  down;  that  we  are  eon- 
aldering  material  things  above  our  moral 
duty. 

Kindly  accept  this  message  from  me  In  tills 
form  as  I  wish  you  to  kmow  my  sentiments 
in  this  matter. 

Cordially  yours. 

CAunr  O.  Dbah. 


Whttk  Eaqlb  On.  Co., 
ruisa.  Okla..  June  19.  1953. 
Hon.  Toif  Stxcd. 

Oklahoma  Representative,  Fourth 
District. 
House  OtHce  Building. 

Washinffton.  D.  C 
Dkax  CowoaxasiCAH:  It  Is  unfortunate,  in- 
deed, that  this  country  must,  after  such  an 
lllustrloxu  past  history,  accept  such  an  igno- 
minious defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nist nations.  Americans  must  feel  very 
ashamed  to  see  a  small,  freedom-loving  na- 
tion like  South  Korea  talcing  a  stand,  and 
voicing  an  opinion,  like  the  American  people 
have  always  enjoyed  and  felt  proud  in  doing 
themselves.  What  a  pitiful  situation  when 
a  country  like  otirs  Is  so  weakly  lead,  with 
such  vacillating  policies  and  such  soft- 
hearted statesmen  that  we  crawl  at  the  feet 
of  Communist  dictators.  I  deaplaed  the 
Truman-Acheaon  foreign  policy,  bat  to  ae- 
oept  a  truce  of  such  disgraceful  tarma  as 
those  of  Paumunjom  should  make  any  Amer- 
ican vomit  at  the  Elsenbower-DttUea  foreign 
policy. 

I  abooid  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
vent  my  complete  dissatisfaction  with  the 
appeasement,  the  lack  of  courage,  and  the 
complete  loss  ot  dignity  which  this  country 
has  fallen  to. 
With  beat  wiabea  and  regards. 

W.  H.  HxuaaxcB  m. 


CattkPricM 


EXTENSION  OF  ROfCARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


IN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTA1TVXS 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar.  In  re- 
gard to  a  cattle  sale  at  Greenville.  Miss.. 
last  week: 

KtoBTT  RaaxBTiBD  CAvna  8bx  roa  a  (Dia- 
A8TBOU8)  Sowa — 9160  A  Hkas  AvxaAoa — 
CowaioMoaa  Ooolb  Havs  Paorcm  Moas  oar 

IBS  HAMBUBGXB  MABaCXT 

(By  Tom  Meanley) 

lDd-8outb  registered  cattle  l»eedera  today 
were  taking  quick  stock  of  the  condition  of 
their  "gravy  boat"  aftor  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous, if  minor,  consignment  sales  of  the 
Mld-South's  postwar  cattle  boom  era. 

Eighty  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  eows 
and  heifers  sold  for  about  $150  per  head 
yesterday  at  Greenville.  Miss.  The  price 
was  about  that  of  a  grade  beef  cow. 

The  five  conalgnors  could  have  taken  home 
more  money  by  selling  the  cows  for  slaughter 
as  hamburger  meat  at  Bfempbls  Stot^yarda. 
The  auction  coat  about  HO  per  animal. 

Tbla  la  a  most  dU&eult  story  for  the  re- 
porter to  write,  because  It  represented  a  dis- 
persal sale  for  the  Meanley  Farm  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeding  herd. 

The  10  cows,  best  of  the  Meanley  herd, 
brought  92.246. 


IVom  this  amount  must  be  subtracted  $000 
in  shipping,  advertising,  selling,  and  medi- 
cal examination  costs. 

One  of  the  Meanley  cows,  leas  ttuun  8  year* 
oUA,  brought  only  $80. 

The  other  consignors  were  Joe  Lyon  of 
Olive  Branch,  Miss.;  Btrdeye  Angus  Farm. 
Birdeye,  Ark.;  A.  E.  Prestridge  of  Marlanna. 
▲rk..  and  Bliss  Taney  of  Marlanna. 

The  cattle  were  sold  directly  off  pasture. 
About  one-third  of  the  cows  had  calves  at 
aide,  and  many  were  heavy  springers.  Some 
were  culls.  Some  persons  might  say  that  all 
but  tiie  Meanley  herd  were  culls,  for  two  of 
the  consignors  reported  that  they  were 
overstocked  and  had  to  reduce  tbelr  berda 
to  get  tluough  summer. 

But  the  important  point  was  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  cattle  were  registered  no 
longer  guaranteed  premium  prices.  The 
same  cattle  were  selling  at  around  $400  per 
iiead  2  years  ago,  and  about  $350  last  year. 

The  sale  was  organised  like  any  regular 
consignment  sale  by  Jim  Draper,  editor  of 
the  Livestock  Weekly.  All  cattle  were  listed 
in  a  catalog,  and  the  sale  was  advertised  by 
newspaper,  radio,  mail,  and  personal  contact. 

Only  three  buyers  showed  up  at  sale  time, 
and  the  sale  was  held  off  an  hour  while  word 
was  spread  to  nearby  breeders  that  It  looked 
liite  a  bargain  day. 

Vem  •Kerchberger,  representing  the  Anter- 
lean  Aberdeen-Angus  Association  at  the  aale, 
reported  that  other  sales  during  the  past 
month  have  brought  an  average  price  of  leas 
than  $200  per  animal. 

"Pear  of  another  drought  this  summer 
held  off  a  lot  of  buyers,"  Mr.  Draper  ex- 
plained. 

Many  breeders  will  recall  the  comment  of 
M.  P.  Moore,  of  Senatobia.  who  held  the 
most  anoeesaful  roistered  Pc^ed  Hereford 
sale  in  history  this  spring — In  the  face  of  a 
SO  to  40  percent  decline  in  prices  at  other 
aales. 

"We're  not  selling  Jtist  registered  cattle-^ 
we  are  srtllng  seed  stock."  Mr.  Moore  said. 


Help  to  die  Self-Uberatba  of  the  Ciecko- 
slovaldaa  People  1$  Oaly  Tr«e  Peat* 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscowsiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  25.  1952,  President 
Eisenhower,  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Legion,  listed  the  number  of  12  million 
Czechoslovakian  people  enslaved  by  the 
Communists  and  said: 

These  people  are  blood  Idn  to  us.  *  *  * 
Dare  we  rest  while  these  millions  of  our  Idna- 
men  remain  In  elavery?  •  •  •  The  Amer- 
ican conscience  can  never  know  peace  until 
these  people  are  restored  again  to  being 
masters  of  their  own  fate  •  •  •  We  must 
tell  the  Kremlin  that  never  shall  we  desist 
in  our  aid  to  every  man  and  woman  of  these 
shackled  lands  who  seek  refuge  with  us,  any 
man  who  keeps  burning  among  his  own  peo- 
ple the  flame  of  freedom,  or  who  is  dedicated 
to  the  liberation  of  his  fellows. 

President  Eisenhower  was  attacked 
from  several  quarters  immediately  after 
his  Legion  speech.  The  attack  came 
from  ignorance  as  to  what  the  liberation 
policy  meant  on  the  part  of  some  but  the 
most  vicious  and  formidable  attack  came 
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ftom  the  Commonlsts  themselres  who 
knew  wen  that  to  put  It  Into  effect  meant 
their  downfalL  It  was  the  Daily  Woricer 
that  coined  the  ptanuM  'OJberation 
■leans  war." 

But  Elsenhower^  ringing  words  came 
out  ai  the  heart  and  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica and  were  based  squarely  upon  the 
American  political  philosophy  as  con- 
tained in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Cte  July  4,  1961  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  139  calling  for  aid 
for  the  liberation  of  the  people  of  Cleeh- 
oslovakia.  On  June  17. 1953. 1  again  in- 
troduce a  resolution  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Czechoslovaklan  people.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  117,  the  text  of  which 
IoHows: 

Wb«r«M  tb«  American  people  have  long 
•eceptMl  the  baale  prlnclplee  Mt  forth  in 
ttM  Amertcan  Deolsratlon  of  Independence 
or  Srra  in  the  foUoerlng  words:  -•  •  •  that 
•n  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
tfidowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
•Ueaeble  rlgtete,  that  among  theee  are  Ufe, 
liberty,  and  the  pfonult  o<  happlneee.  That 
to  eecure  these  rights,  garamments  are 
instituted  among  men.  derlTlng  their  Just 
powns  from  the  consent  oi  the  gofsmed — 
thst  whenever  any  form  ot  government  be- 
eomee  destracttve  of  these  ends.  It  Is  the 
right  of  the  (>eople  to  alter  or  to  aboBah  It. 
and  to  Institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foandatlon  en  such  principles  and  organis- 
ing Its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  thetr  safety  and 
happlnees";  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
principles  are  untveraal  and  iHPPly  to  all 
men.  everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  forms  of  government;  and 

Whereas  theee  prlnelples  flow  from  certain 
ssssntlal  truths,  among  which  are— 

That  the  Creator  Is  the  Author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  source  of  his  rights 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other 
buman  agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  explott 
any  human  being  or  violate  bis  rights; 

That  the  state  la  a  ssrvant  to  mankind 
and  not  Its  master  and  may  not  pervert  Its 
administrative  and  police  powers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human 
rights  or  to  terrorlae  the  people; 

That  there  Is  a  brotherhood  of  men  but 
only  under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood;  and 

Whereas  communism  wean  a  humani- 
tarian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messlah  of 
social  Justice  but  In  reality  has  given  rise 
to  the  most  reactionary  regime  of  ova  time 
based  on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result 
of  its  Immoral  doctrine  founded  In  malice 
eettlng  man  against  man.  class  against  class, 
and  all  men  against  Ood;  and 

Whereas  communism  thrusts  Itself  beyond 
elvU  government  and  political  philosophy, 
claiming  the  whole  man.  denying  all  spiritual 
values,  denying  his  IntOlenable  rights,  and 
seeking  to  transfonn  all  human  beings  cre- 
ated by  Ood  In  His  image  Into  soulless  bio- 
logical units,  fitted  Into  a  military  and  eco- 
nomic machine  designed  for  a  world  revolu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Oommtmlst  regime  In  the 
Soviet  Union  destroyed  all  poaslblllty  for  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  peoples  fonowlng  World  War  n.  and 
plunged  (^iechoelovakla  Into  commiinlsm,  by 
Inducing  under  deceitful  pretenses  the  exiled 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  enter  Into  a 
treaty  with  It  In  December  IMS  pledging 
friendship,  reciprocal  noninterference  Into 
domestic  matters,  mutual  assistance,  and 
postwar  cooperation,  and  then  by  subse- 
quently violating  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  treaty  In  innumoable  Instances  and  In 
the  most  flagrant  manner,  such  as  forcing 
the    QMchoBlovak    Government   In    forfeit 
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to  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 

Ruthenlan  peofde;  by  proecrlblnf 

ellz^lnatlng  some  traditional  political 

1  order  to  form  a  coalition  gov- 

In  which  the  Communists  seized 

governmental   and   administrative 

by  Impoetng  rigid  and  centralized 

on  practlcaUy  all  Industry  and 

economy  In  the  Interests  of  the 

Industrial  and  military  machine  In 

disregard  of  the  welfare  of  Czecho- 

followlng  in  all  this  the  one  aim 

abscMute  control  of  the  political. 

and  moral  bases  of  the  Caecho- 

itate:  and 

the  Commtmlsts  after  thus  galn- 

of  the  key  positions  In  the  govem- 

ullfmately  destroyed  all  opposition  and 

power  In  Csechoalnvakla  by 

and  undermining  from  within 

political  parties  opposing  the 

and  by  helping  to  create  sub- 

poUtlcal  parties,  by  terrorizing  and 

the  people  with  freightening 

of  power  and  force  Incited 

by  Communist  action  com- 

ind  Anally  In  the  so-called  February 

1948.  by  the  use  of  fOrce  and  threat 

armed  Intervention,  setaed  control 

of  Information,  arrested  mem- 

MrUament  and  of  the  government. 

Installing   themselves   in   ail 

and  administrative  poelttons, 

over  eomplete  control  of  the  state; 


I  communism  has  taken  the  lives  of 
untold  dumbers  of  hiiman  beings  In  Cascho* 
Slovakia,  and  has  employed  unspeakable 
brutalltl  M  to  enslave  the  population — 

By  ro'  >blng  peasants  of  their  farms  and 
transfor  nlng  them,  sven  where  left  In  nomi- 
nal own  Tshlp  of  the  land.  Into  agricultural 
robots  iianlpulated  by  the  state;  and  by 
forcing  \  hem  Into  Communist-controlled  co- 
operatlv  is  as  a  transitory  stage  to  complete 
collectiv  zatlon  of  the  land;  and  by  degrad- 
ing tbei^  Into  mere  imitations  of  the  Soviet 
model: 

By  chilnlng  worken  to  their  factories  and 
transfor  nlng  them  Into  Industrial  robots,  by 
subjeetli  tg  them  to  arbitrary  and  competitive 
forced  I  tandards  In  work,  by  regimenting 
them  in  state-controlled  labor  unions  per* 
verted  fi  am  their  proper  function  to  instru- 
ments o '  the  most  ruthless  state  capitalism 
the  worl  i  has  ever  known; 

By  de  Moving  Intellectuals  and  aO  people 
of  freed<  m  of  creative  work  and  thought  and 
transforfnlng  them  into  servile  slaves  of  the 
state; 

By  sudpreeslng  the  freedom  of  the  press  by 
means  c  r  tyrannical  control  and  cenaorahip 
of  any  n  »ws  or  Information  in  any  way  criti- 
cal of  tt  e  Communist  regime  in  power,  and 
by  subjecting  to  persecution  those  who  at- 
tempt 1 3  report  the  tnie  facts  inside  of 
Cseohosl  ovakia; 

By  sul  mitting  untold  numbers  to  the  sub- 
human conditions  of  mass  imprisonment, 
and  fore  k1  labor  camps; 

By  mv  rderlng  the  best  of  CBechs  and  Slo- 
vaks In  I  irder  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of 
man's  longing  for  undivided  and  national 
freedom^  and  to  destroy  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
tradltlo4s  and  cultures;  and 

Wh 


communism  Is  In  the  process  of 
destroylAg  the  Institution  of  the  family  in 
Ceechosl  >vakia  by  Inordinate  control  of  the 
children  and  their  forced  indoctrination  in 
commux  Ism,  and  by  setting  members  of  the 
same  fa  oolly  against  one  another  through 
fear  anq  terror;  and 

Whereas  communism  after  the  brutal  tor- 
ture and  mock  trial  of  the  three  Slovak  bish- 
cpB.  Jan  Vojtassak.  Dr.  liichal  Bxizalka.  and 
Pavol  Of  Jdle,  and  the  persecution  and  dls- 

of  Archbishop  Josef  Beran  and 
other  religious  leaders,  is  In  the  process  of 
destroyli  ig  religion  In  Czechoslovakia  by  fos- 
tering whlsm.  by  encro<Mhlng  ruthlessly  on 


the  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  ra- 
llgious  expression,  by  subjecting  to  pcdltleal 
control  the  discharge  by  clergymen,  priests, 
and  bishops  of  their  dutlee  as  preachers  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  spiritual  counselon 
of  man,  by  imprisoning,  intimidating,  and 
terrorizing  the  duly  authorized  leaders  of 
the  Christian  religion  which  has  been  the 
priceless  heritage  of  the  Slovak  and  the  Caech 
people,  by  seeking  to  establish  sehlsmatle 
religious  associations  and  to  disrupt  from 
within  and  control  from  without  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  churches,  de- 
stroying religious  schools,  an^  eliminating 
the  religious  Instruction  of  the  children,  by 
Introducing  Marx -Leninist  doctrine  Into 
theological  seminaries,  and  by  deifying  Sta- 
lin, the  leader  of  the  Red  regime;  and 

Whereas  communimi  is  destroying  the  sub- 
stance of  Czechoslovakia  by  ravaging  the 
farmlands,  by  stripping  it  out  of  its  resources, 
by  transforming  the  Czechoslovaklan  Army 
into  a  tool  of  communism,  and  by  forging 
the  entire  country  of  Czechoslovakia  into  an 
arsenal  for  further  Communist  aggreaslan; 
and 

Whereas  eommimlsm  In  ordsr  to  extend 
still  further  Its  tyranny  concentrates  its 
efforts  on  promoting  artificial  hostile  feel- 
ings between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  free  nations  whose 
basic  aspirations  as  human  beings  are  iden- 
tical, and  who  have  no  real  conflicting  Inter- 
ests; and 

Whereas  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Moscow 
Communist  regime  that  now  enslaves  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  peoples  or  with  the  Czecho- 
slovak puppet  regime,  and  recognition  of  this 
puppet  regime  as  a  legitimate  government, 
materially  and  morally  strengthens  the  tyr- 
anny in  its  power,  weakens  the  resistance 
of  the  Slovak  and  Czech  people  to  Com- 
mtmlst  tyranny  and  dims  their  hopes  for 
liberation;  such  agreements  being  used  by 
the  Oommtmlst  regime  only  to  Its  advan- 
tage for  the  purpoae  of  accumulating  greatw 
strength,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  every 
other  coimtry  seeking  hon<M«bly  to  compoee 
differences  with  it.  it  being  one  of  the  prime 
techniques  of  communism  to  disregard  truth 
and  honor  and  the  obligation  of  agreements 
whenever  opportune;   and 

Whereas  in  contrast  to  ths  trsacherooft 
fifth  columns  that  operate  In  the  free  coon* 
tries  of  the  world  to  enslave  theaa  to  Inter- 
national communism,  there  exist  in  OMCho- 
slovakla  potential  forces  for  freedom— espe- 
cially the  undergrotind  forces  in  Slovakia 
now  In  action — composed  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  yearn  for  liberty. 
which  forces,  if  further  activated  by  tl»e 
encouragement  and  positlvs  aid  of  tree 
peoples  of  the  world,  will  strengthen  them 
under  the  Communist  tyranny  and  prepare 
the  way  for  their  eventual  liberation  and 
thus  help  place  mankind  on  the  path  to 
peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  in  the  policies 
of  certain  of  the  free  nations  toward  Czecho- 
slovakia, including  that  of  the  United  States, 
baaed  on  the  assiunptlon  that  collaboration 
with  the  Communists  was  posslMe,  and  a 
failure  fully  to  understand  the  true  naturSk 
extent,  and  enormity  of  communism's  ag- 
gressive designs,  have  substantially  contrib- 
uted toward  the  strengthening  of  the  Com- 
miuist  regime  In  Czechoslavakla  and  toward 
the  placing  of  the  international  Commtmist 
conspiracy  in  a  position  where  It  Is  now  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  world  peace  and 
the  free  progress  of  mankind,  compelling  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  again 
to  undertake  a  vast  program  of  rearmament; 
and 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  with  reluctanos 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  frea> 
dom;  and 
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Whereas  reamaament  alone  coupled  with 
an  attempt  to  compose  differences  with  the 
Communist  regime  by  treaties  and  agree- 
ments leaving  undisturbed  said  regime  and 
its  present  enormous  conqiiests  of  aggres- 
sion will,  over  a  period  of  years,  place  a 
cruhlng  burden  of  armaments  upon  the  free 
world  that  eventually  could  well,  of  Itself, 
destroy  freedom;  and  such  agreements  and 
treaties  would  tend  to  stabilize  said  regime 
in  its  conquests  and  give  a  benediction  to  a 
way  of  life  that  has  declared  war  on  all 
human  nature  under  its  control;  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue  to 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free :  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Repretentative* 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  realBrms  ths 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Czech  and  Slovak  people  between 
whom  and  the  American  people  there  are 
innumerable  tlea  of  kinship  and  concerning 
whose  mutual  aspirations  for  democracy, 
liberty,  and  Justice  there  has  always  been  an 
alliance;  that  the  American  motives  for  these 
aspirations  He  deep  because  the  United 
Stites  of  America  was  founded  and  has  been 
built  largely  by  the  oppreased  peoples  from 
all  countries. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  hereby 
expresses  the  firm  conviction  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  have  the  right  to  the 
basic  rights  and  freedofns  for  which  they 
have  long  struggled,  among  which  rights  and 
freedoms  are — 

(1)  the  right  of  the  people  to  life.  liberty, 
and  private  ownership  of  property;  the  right 
of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
In  accordance  with  principles  of  law  and 
justice; 

(2)  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  prees; 

(3)  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  eecure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papen  and  effeeta.  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  selsures; 

(4)  the  freedom  of  families  from  undue 
State  interference  and  control,  and  the  right 
of  parents  la  tbe  education  of  their  own 
ehildren; 

(5)  the  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  and  punultp  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaceful  activities; 

(6)  the  rights  of  peaaants  to  their  own 
land,  to  work  it  as  they  see  fit,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they  see  fit; 

(7 )  tbe  right  of  the  workers  to  select  freely 
the  type  and  place  of  their  employment,  and 
to  obtain  equitable  wagee  and  decent  work- 
ing hours  and  conditiona  through  the  organ- 
isation of  their  own  truly  Independent  trade 
ttnl<ms; 

(8)  the  right  of  Intellectuals  to  freedom 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultural  Intercourse  with  the  whole  world, 
and  to  establishment  of  edtacational.  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  Institutions  Independent 
of  state  control; 

(0)  the  right  of  poUtleal  prlsonen  of  all 
classes  to  Immediate  liberation  and  aid  in 
rchablllUtloa;  the  right  of  m  prisoners  who 
have  been  forcibly  deported  from  Caechoslo- 
vakla  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics to  be  aided  In  npatrlatlon  and 
rehabilitation; 

(10)  the  freedom  of  the  Caech  and  Slovak 
people  to  command  their  armed  forces  to  de- 
fend their  legitimate  Interests  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  armed  forcea  from  being  xised  by 
the  Communist  tyranny  as  an  aggressive  force 
either  against  its  own  (Mople  or  against  other 
nations. 

Sec.  3.  It  la  further  expressed  to  be  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  American  people  that 
the  caech  and  Slovak  people  have  the  right 
of  self-determination,  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  consent,  based  on  the  free  expression  of 


popular  will  in  a  free  election;  and  that  no 
nation  may  deprive  them  of  their  territory 
by  force,  or  threat  of  force  and  that  no  nation 
can  keep  their  territory  by  force. 

Sac.  4.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  captive  Czech  and  Slovak 
people  to  liberate  themselves  from  Commu- 
nist tyrazmy  and  to  overthrow  and  bring 
to  Justice  their  oppressors;  but  solemnly 
pledges  that  tbe  common  struggle  against 
imperialist  communism  in  which  this  Na- 
tion, together  with  other  free  nations,  is 
now  engaged  Is  not  directed  against  those 
who  have  been  misled  by  communism 
throiigh  no  fault  of  their  own  or  those  who 
have  tmwittingly  served  the  small  cUque 
in  control  of  the  Communist  regime  provided 
they  break  off  with  communism. 

Sac.  6.  To  assist  in  bringing  about  that 
liberation  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
in  a  peaceful  manner  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hereby  reqtiests  the  President 
of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  continue  his  efforts  to  formtilate  a 
foreign  policy  which  recognizes  the  essen- 
tially evil  nature  of  the  international  Com- 
munist regime,  which  Is  consolidating  the 
military  and  industrial  potential  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  other  areas  which  it  con- 
trols for  the  destruction  of  the  United  States 
and  all  free  nations  and  the  usurpation  of 
power  to  foster  eommimlsm  throughout  the 
entire  world,  and  which  poUcy.  realizes  that 
no  real  peace  can  exist  in  tbe  world  for  either 
the  people  of  CBechoslovakla  or  the  American 
people  until  the  power  of  Commtmlst  tjrranny 
In  the  world  Is  destroyed,  and  which  policy 
distinguishes  between  the  Communist  re- 
gimes and  the  people  enslaved  by  them; 

( b )  to  terminate  diplomatic  relations  with 
and  withdraw  United  States  recognition  of 
the  present  Commtmlst  regime  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia because  of  our  friendship  and  regard 
for  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoplea  and  our 
realization  that  thU  Communist  regime  Is 
not  a  true  government  responsible  to  the 
people  and  to  make  no  fwther  agreements 
with  or  commitments  to  the  present  Czecho- 
slovaklan or  Soviet  regimes  that  would  tend 
in  any  way  to  maintain,  stabilize,  or  fiuther 
extend  their  power  over  the  peoples  en- 
slaved br  them; 

(c)  to  direct  our  repreeentatlvee  in  the 
United  Nations — 

(1)  to  demand  tbe  expulsion  of  the  pres- 
ent Communist  regime  of  Caechoslovakia 
from  the  United  Nations  because  of  its  per- 
sistent violation  of  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 

(2)  to  demand  that  the  United  Nations 
charge  the  Soviet  Communist  regime  with 
Interna]  aggression  In  Czechoslovakia  in  vio- 
lation of  the  basic  Charter  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations,  for  robbing  Czecho- 
slovakia of  Its  freedom.  Independence,  and 
territorial  Integrity  in  violation  of  its  Inter- 
national agreements  and  of  International 
Jtjstice:  and  the  natural  law; 

(3)  to  demand  the  withdrawal  from 
Caeeboelovakla  of  the  Soviet  Army,  secret 
poUoe,  military  and  civilian  ofBcials.  other 
open  and  secret  agents  of  Soviet  Imperial- 
istic domination,  who  are  there  as  a  result 
of  the  Commvmist  aggression  and  whose  con- 
tinued presence  constitutes  a  breach  of  do- 
mestic peace  and  security,  and  a  further 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security: 

(4)  to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
in  Czechoslovakia  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations  after  a  preparatory  period 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  Commu- 
nist terror,  in  order  to  reestablish  peace  and 
Jxistlce  In  Czechoslovakia  and  better  secure 
the  international  peace  and  security;  and 

(d)  to  carry  out  plans  to  provide  material 
aid  and  moral  support  to  active  flghtera  now 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  other  Communlst- 
dominated  countries.  Including  the  follow- 
ing methods: 


(1)  Aid  to  and  apprc^vlate  utilisation  of 
escapees  and  persons  liberated  from  Czecho- 
slovakia and  other  Communist -dominated 
countries  desirous  of  combating  communism. 
as  is  authorized  tmder  section  101  (a)  (1)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  especially 
by  forming  those  willing  into  national  mili- 
tary units; 

(2)  encouragement  of  effective  resistenoe 
activities  In  and  defection  from  the  C^secbo- 
slovakla  Communist-dominated  state  and 
other  Commtmist-domlnated  countries; 

(3)  cooperation  with  and  encouragement 
of  private  individuals  and  (irlvate  organiza- 
tions desirous  of  combating  eommimlsm.  in- 
cluding nationality  organizations  and  grov^w 
whose  members  have  an  origin  or  particular 
Interest  in  Czechoslovakia  and  other  Com- 
mtinist-dominated  countries;  and 

(4)  the  use  of  political  and  psychological 
methods  to  expose  and  combat  the  world 
Conununist  tyranny  and  to  rekindle  devo- 
tion to  the  universal  principles  of  freedom. 
Independence,  and  human  dignity  wlilch  are 
set  forth  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence. 


HoKse  Jokt  Rcsolnikw  240 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSilER 

or  cauroaxxA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  BpeaJaer,  under 
leave  to  insert  extraneous  matter,  I  am 
sutnnitting  a  short  article  on  the  opium 
poppy  from  the  June  issue  of  tbe  United 
Nations  Reporter. 

You  will  note  that  a  U.  N.  commission 
has  found  the  drug  situation  bec<»iing 
more  serious  each  year.  Undoubtedly 
all  that  was  needed  to  determine  this 
was  to  pick  up  any  newspaper  any  day. 

The  important  point  in  the  article  fs 
that  Mexico  has  become  one  of  the  major 
bases  for  smuggling  illegal  narcotics. 

Today  our  teen-agers  have  unlimited 
access  to  this  major  bass  for  smuggling 
illegal  narcotics.  As  a  result  narcotics 
addiction  amongst  teen-agers  living  in 
States  bordering  on  Mexico  is  epidemic. 
Hundreds  of  young  lives  are  wrecked 
daily  by  addiction. 

I  speak  from  this  floor  almost  daily  to 
get  action  from  my  colleagues  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  240  which  would  close 
the  border  to  unescorted  minors  and 
thus  cut  off  this  source  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics. Unless  my  colleagues  are  in  the 
mood  to  ignore  this  serious  situation, 
wait  for  the  U.  N.  to  stamp  out  poppy 
plants  one  by  one.  and  meanwhile  let 
thousands  more  of  our  youths  be  ruined 
in  morals  and  health.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest the  Immediate  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  240. 

The  article  follows: 

Trs  OoLoaroL  Popft — It  cair  Bm  Ussrm.  oa 
SixisTxm 

Plant  scientists  eaU  it  papaver  aomnl- 
ferum.  They  note  that  It  is  dicotyledonous 
(with  two  seed  petals),  as  well  as  dialypet- 
alous  (with  separate  petals). 

Everybody  else  caUs  It  the  pappj. 

Properly  prepared,  its  seeds  add  taste  to 
pastry,  give  a  delicate  flavor  to  nougat,  fatten 
cattle,  and,  as  fertUlaer,  enrich  the  soil.  Its 
oil  imiiroves  soap,  perfume,  and  varnish. 
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Ra  iuiee.  irtileh  flows  like  bttev  thftmgb 
Cftrts  In  the  poppyeed  pod.  eontelns  optom. 
And  the  oplwn  turns  the  flower,  whl^  can 
grow  everywhere  but  In  the  ocridest  ellmmtes. 
Into  a  problem  for  the  Untted  Nations. 

The  story  of  the  poppy  and  tts  products 
was  the  badcgroand  last  month  to  the  U.  H. 
Opium  Conference.  In  two  reports  pre>- 
pared  by  the  T7.  If.  staff  for  the  conference, 
delegates  learned  that  the  red.  white,  and 
purple  blossoms,  found  In  many  gardens, 
bear  many  of  the  most  Important  natural 
drugs  ttsed  today. 

Opium  Itself  has  great  medicinal  value, 
tout  It  also  prodiices  addiction.  And  from 
opium  comes  morphine,  codeine,  and  heroin. 
The  last  two  are  reqxinslble  for  the  most 
tenacious  and  dangerous  drug  addictions. 

Only  popples  grown  In  rich  soil  with  win- 
ter  snowe.  spring  rains,  and  dry  harresttlmes 
give  hl^  opium  yields.  Prom  the  germlna- 
tloo  of  the  seeds,  the  plants  need  3  months 
for  full  development.  T%o  weeks  after  the 
petals  fall  off.  the  pod  Is  ready  for  tapping. 

The  harvester  cuts  Into  the  capsule  with  a 
long  knife.  He  works  at  sunrise  or  sunset. 
The  juice  which  begins  to  drop  takes  as  long 
as  14  hours  to  become  solid.  When  It  has 
caked,  it  is  scraped  off  by  hand  with  a  bltmt 
Instrument.  The  harvesters,  working  from 
stem  to  stem,  bring  in  more  than  1,000  tons 
at  legal  opttnn  per  year  and  an  Illegal  ton- 
nage estlma*^ed  much  higher. 

Smugglers  —who  deal  in  Illegally  produced 
opium  or  legal  opluaa  diverted  tnan  legiti- 
mate uses — thrive  during  catastrophes, 
especially  war,  and  never  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  <rf  their  chances  to  make  money 
»t  the  egpense  of  society. 
After  W(H-ld  War  I,  the  U.  N.  reports  show, 
.  large-scale  but  secret  opium  growing  revived 
In  CaUBA  waere  a  long  struggle  against  ad- 
diction had  made  great  progress.  By  1021, 
clandestine  operators  In  China  producsd 
some  IS.OOO  tons  of  opium  a  year — about 
nine-tenths  of  total  worlu  production.  At 
the  same  time,  other  Illegal  poppyflelds 
around  the  Persian  Gulf  added  to  the  opium 
going  Into  the  illicit  traflle. 

Smugglers  worked  through  a  mass  cd  "cov- 
ers." Sometimes  Iranian  opium  was  taken 
to  China,  then  to  Europe  and  its  final  desti- 
nation in  North  America.  Turkish  opium 
passed  through  Prench.  Italian,  Portuguese, 
and  Spnnlsh  ports  on  Its  way  to  the  United 
States.  Opium  from  the  Far  East  came 
through  all  the  Middle  East  on  Its  way  to 
B«TPt. 

During  Waria  War  H.  Intemattona!  ma- 
chinery, established  under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions for  exchanging  and  collecting  infor- 
mation on  drug  smuggling,  collspsed.  But 
with  the  sea  dominated  by  navies,  smug- 
gling in  some  places  almost  disappeared. 
Tei  traders  contlniied  to  operate.  In  1M4. 
the  United  States  reported  more  seizxues  of 
opium  on  vessels  from  British  pcMrts.  where 
war  shipping  was  concentrated. 

China.  Tugoelavla.  and  Italy  were  sup- 
planted by  Britain.  Iran,  India,  and  Mexico 
as  the  major  smuggUng  bases.  Narcotics 
tran  military  stores  became  a  factor  in  the 
postWKt  and  wartime  illegal  drug  trade. 

Xntemattonal  control  started  up  again  In 
1M6,  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  N. 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  The  Com- 
mission descrtbed  the  problem  of  illicit  traf- 
fic as  "very  grave."  And  there  were  novel 
factors:  for  example,  airplanes  had  begun 
to  oompet«  with  ships  as  transport  for 
smugglers. 

By  sea,  opium  after  World  War  n  trickled 
'Into  North  America  from  the  Near  East  and 
southern  Europe.  It  came  from  the  Far 
least  across  the  Paelfle.  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Persian  Onlf.  By  land,  it  was 
shipped  to  Hong  Kong  and  Burma  from 
CI  'na:  to  Egypt  and  Israel  via  Syria  and 
Lebanon:  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 
This  slttiatlon,  which  the  U.  N.  Commls- 
fOuad  recently  to  fie  more  serious  each 


year,  wis  before  the  Opium  Oonf erenee  last 
month.  Its  aim  was  to  cut  oB  some  of  the 
illegal  1  rade  at  the  so\u'ce — by  enforcing  at 
least  gt  Bater  control  over  the  production  of 
the  txua  xent-appesrlng  poppy  itself. 
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qSTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HdN.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNsiw 
IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  23,  19S3 


KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 

<»  August  25,  1952,  President 

in  a  speech  to  the  Ameri- 

listed  the  number  of  23  mil- 

B^ilgarian   and   Rumanian  people 

by  the  Communists  and  said: 


people  are  blood  kin  to  us.  •  •  • 

rest  while   these   mlllicms  of   our 

remain    in    slavery?    •    •    •    The 

conscience  can  never  know  peace 

people  are  restored  again  to  be- 

of   their   own   fate.  •  •  •  We 

the  Kremlin  that  never  shall  we 

our  aid  to  every  man  and  woman 

shackled   lands   who  seeks   refuge 

any  man  who  keeps  bximlng  among 

people  the  flame  of  freedom  or  who 

to  the  liberation  of  his  f  eUows. 


ttese 
matters 

till 


dedle  ited 

Presilent  Elsenhower  was  attacked 
from  siveral  quarters  immediately  after 
his  Lecion  speech.  The  attack  came 
from  ignorance  as  to  what  the  libera- 
tion policy  meant  on  the  part  of  some, 
but  the  most  vicious  and  formidable  at- 
tack ca  me  from  the  Communists  them- 
selves, eho  knew  well  that  to  put  it  into 
effect  E  teant  their  downfall.  It  was  the 
Daily  ^  (Torker  that  coined  the  phrase 
"Liberwion  means  war." 

But  Elsenhower's  ringing  words  came 
out  of  Ihe  heart  and  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica and  were  based  squarely  upon  the 
Americjin  political  philosophy  as  con- 
tained n  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

On  Jily  7.  19S1.  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  121,  calling  for 
aid  for  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
Bulgarl  \.  On  June  17,  1953, 1  again  in- 
troduce! a  resolution  for  the  liberation 
of  the  1  Bulgarian  people.  House  Concur- 
rent Re  x>lution  115.  the  text  of  which  is 
as  folio'  i^s: 

Wherefis  the  American  people  hsve  long 

the  basic  principles  set  forth  in  the 

Declaration   of   Independence   of 

following  words:  •••  •  •  That  all 

created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 

'  their  Creator  with   certain   un- 

rlghts,  that  smong  these  are  life, 

id  the  pvirsuit  of  happiness.    That 

these  rights,  governments  are  In- 

imong  men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 

the  consent  of  the  governed,  that 

any  form  of  government  becomes 

of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 

to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 

new  government,  laying  its  founda- 

Buch  principles  and  organizing  its 

such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 

to  HTeet  their  safety  and  happl- 
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Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  all 
men,  everywhere,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
forms  of  government;  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  cer- 
tain essential  truths,  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  is  the  author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  source  of  his  rights 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other 
human  agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  exploit 
any  human  being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  Is  a  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  its  master  and  may  not  pervert  its 
administrative  or  police  powers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  weapons  to  violate  human 
rights  or  to  terrorize  the  people; 

That  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men 
but  only  under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood;  and 
Whereas  communism  wears  a  humani- 
tarian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messiah  at 
social  justice  but  in  reality  has  given  rise 
to  the  most  reactionary  regime  of  oiu*  time 
based  on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result 
of  Its  Immoral  doctrine  founded  In  malice 
setting  man  against  man,  class  against  class. 
and  all  men  against  Ood;  snd 

Whereas  communism  thnists  Itself  beyond 
civil  government  and  political  philosophy 
claiming  the  whole  man,  denying  all  spiritual 
values,  denying  his  inalienable  rights,  and 
seeking  to  transform  all  human  beings  cre- 
ated by  Ood  in  His  image  into  soulless  blo- 
Icglcal  units,  fitted  into  a  military  and  eco- 
nomic machine  designed  for  a  world  revo- 
lution; and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  In  the  So* 
Viet  Union  wrongfully  seized  and  occupied 
Bulgaria  in  September  1944  by  declaring  war 
on  Bulgaria,  marching  in  their  troops,  and 
installing  into  power  a  Communist -con- 
trolled clique  which  entered  Into  a  Commu- 
nist-dictated armistice  with  the  ^-"">mun*irt 
regime  In  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  la  the 
Soviet  Union  further  destroyed  all  possi- 
bility for  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
Bulgaria  and  subjected  the  country  to  ttM 
complete  control  of  the  Communist  regime 
In  the  Soviet  Union  by  intimidatiag  and 
terrorizing  all  political  parties  opposing  tbm 
Communists,  by  beatings,  murders,  false  ar- 
rests, and  imprisonment  of  thousands  of 
Bulgarian  leaders,  by  undermining  by  deoett 
.and  coercion  political  organizations  and 
transforming  them  Into  Communist  tools; 
by  seizing  control  of  the  newspapers  and 
labor  unions:  by  imposing  trade  agreement* 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  by  impoalng  their 
tyranny  by  intimidation,  coercion,  and  t«»> 
rorism  in  fraudulent  elections;  and 

Whereas  this  terrorizing  subjugation  at 
the  people  of  Bulgaria  has  been  hhsibimI 
In  the  words  of  United  States  Supreme 
Coxirt  Justice  in  the  recent  case  of  Americmn 
Communication  Association  v.  Douds  (838 
U.  S.  at  p.  429):  "The  InternaUonal  poUoe 
state  has  crept  over  Eastern  Europe  by  do- 
ceptlon.  coercion,  coup  d'etat,  terrorism,  and 
asaaslnation.";  and 

Whereas  communism  has  taken  the  IIVh 
of  untold  numbers  of  human  beings  in  Bul- 
garia and  has  employed  unspeakable  bru- 
talities  to  enslave  the   population — 

By  robbing  peasants  of  their  farms  and 
transforming  them  into  landless  agricultural 
robots  and  by  destroying  the  small  towns  and 
villages  axul  re-creating  small  agricultural 
villages  to  house  these  landless  peasants  and 
transpUnted  dty  residents. 

By  chaining  workers  to  their  factories  and 
transforming  them  into  homeless  Industrial 
robots. 

By  depriving  all  people  of  freedom  of  cre- 
ative work  and  thought  and  transforming 
them  into  servile  slaves  of  the  state. 

By  submitting  all  classes  to  the  subhuman 
conditions  of  mass  Imprisonment  and  forced- 
labor  camps. 

By  uprooting  and  dispersal  of  whole 
populationa^ 
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By  practicing  genocide  upon  the  Bulgarian 
people  In  order  to  destroy  the  Bulgarian 
tradition  and  culture  and  nationality:  and 

Whereas  conununlsm  Is  In  the  process  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  the  famUy  In 
Bulgaria  by  inordinate  control  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  forced  Indoctrination  In  com- 
munism, by  setting  members  of  the  same 
fsmily  against  one  another  through  fear 
and  terror;  and 

Whereas  eommxwlsm  Is  in  the  process  of 
destro3ring  religion  in  Bulgaria  by  fostering 
atheism,  by  ridiculing  and  persecuting  the 
sincere  religloiis  expression  of  the  people, 
by  perverting  religious  instincts  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  by  mtirdering  the  representa- 
tives of  religion,  by  destnictlon  of  places  of 
worship  and  the  abolition  of  religious  insti- 
tutions, by  tolerating  only  religious  ser  rices 
subservient  to  the  state,  and  by  deifying  the 
leader  of  the  Red  regime;  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  destroying  the 
substance  of  Bulgaria  by  ravaging  the  farm- 
lands, by  stripping  the  country  of  Its  re- 
sources, by  transforming  the  Bulgarian  Army 
Into  a  tool  of  communism,  and  by  the  mak- 
ing of  Bulgaria  into  an  arsenal  for  f\nther 
Communist  aggression;  and 

Whereas  commxinlam,  by  making  false  and 
appealing  promises  In  an  atmosphere  of 
ideological  blackout  in  Bulgaria,  perverts  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  a  certain  numt>er  of  young 
idealists,  who  have  a  genuine  desire  to  serve 
their  people,  and  exploits  tt  f or  an  anti- 
human  conspiracy:  and 

Whereas  communism  in  order  to  extend 
'still  further  its  tyranny  concentrates  its  ef- 
forts on  promoting  artificial  hostile  feelings 
between  friendly  and  peace-loving  Bulgarian 
people  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  free  nations  whose  basic  aspira- 
tions as  human  beings  are  identical,  and  who 
have  not  real  conflicting  interestr;  and 

Whereas  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Moscow 
communist  regime  that  now  enslavss  the 
people  of  Bulgaria  or  with  the  Biilgarlan 
puppet  regime  materially  and  nxMally 
strengthens  the  tyranny  In  its  power  weak- 
ens the  resistance  of  the  Bulgarian  people  to 
Communist  tyranny  snd  dims  their  hopes  for 
lltieratlon:  such  agreements  being  used  by 
the  Communist  regime  only  to  its  advantage 
for  the  purpose  of  aooimulatlng  greater 
strength,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  every 
other  ootmtry  seeking  honorably  to  compose 
differences  with  it,  it  being  one  of  the  prime 
techniques  of  comn:unlsm  to  disregard  the 
truth  and  honor  and  the  obligation  of  agree- 
ments whenever  opportune;  and 

Whereas,  in  contrast  to  the  treacherous 
fifth  columns  that  operate  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  inter- 
national communism,  there  exists  In  Bul- 
garia a  potential  force  for  freedom  composed 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  yearn 
for  liberty,  which  force,  if  activated  by  the 
encouragenMnt  and  positive  aid  of  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  will  enable  them  to  survive 
under  the  Communist  tyranny  and  prepare 
the  way  for  their  eventual  liberation  and 
thus  help  place  mankind  on  the  path  to 
peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  in  the  policies 
of  certain  of  the  free  nations  including  that 
of  the  United  States,  toward  Bulgaria,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  collaboration  with 
the  Communists  was  possible,  and  a  failure 
to  fully  understand  the  true  nature,  extent, 
^  and  the  enormity  of  communism's  aggressive 
designs,  have  substantially  contributed  to- 
ward strengthening  the  Communist  regime  In 
Bulgaria  and  placing  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy in  a  position  whsre  it  now  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  world  peace  and  the 
free  progress  of  mankind  compelling  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  again 
to  undertake  a  vast  program  o(f  rearmament; 
and 

Whereas,  while  ws  rearm  with  rehietaaoe 
^and  would  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
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peace,  we  ate  determined  to  defend  our  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas  rearmament  akms  eoupled  with 
an  attempt  to  compose  dlllerences  with  the 
Communist  regime  by  treaties  and  agree- 
ments leaving  undisturbed  said  regime  and 
Its  present  enormous  conquests  af  aggres- 
sion will,  over  a  period  of  years,  place  a 
crushing  burden  of  armaments  upon  the  free 
world  that  eventuaUy  oould  well,  of  Itself, 
destroy  freedom:  and  such  agreements  and 
treaties  would  tend  to  stablliae  said  regime 
In  Its  conquests  and  give  a  benediction  to  a 
way  of  life  that  has  declared  war  on  all  hu- 
man nature  under  Its  control;  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue 
to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Htytue  of  Bepreaentativea 
{t/it  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reafflrms  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Bulgarian  people  between  whom 
and  the  American  people  there  are  innu- 
merable ties  of  Unship  and  concerning  irtiose 
mutual  aspirations  for  d«nocracy,  Uberty, 
and  justice  there  has  always  been  an  alli- 
ance; That  the  American  motives  for  these 
aspirations  lie  deep  because  the  United 
States  at  America  was  founded  and  has  been 
built  largely  by  the  oppressed  people  from  all 
countries. 

Sac.  2.  The  Oongreas  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  American  pec^le  hweby  ex- 
presses the  firm  cxHivlction  that  the  people 
of  Bxilgaria  have  the  right  to  the  basic  rights 
and  freedoms  for  which  they  have  long 
struggled,  among  which  rights  and  freedoms 
ars — 

(1)  the  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty, 
and  private  ownership  of  prqperty;  the  right 
of  an  accxised  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  in 
accordant^  with  principles  of  law  and  jus- 
Uce; 

(2)  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  press; 

(3)  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures; 

(4)  the  freedom  of  families  from  uzidue 
State  Interference  and  control,  and  the  right 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  own 
children; 

(5)  the  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  travel  abroad  and  upon  the  high 
seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  engage 
in  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private  enter- 
prise and  inall  peaceful  activities; 

(6)  the.'ill^t  of  peasants  to  their  own 
land,  Uy'waA  tt  as  they  see  fit  and  to  dis- 
pose of^^the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they  see 
At:  J 

(T)  the  T\ght  of  the  workers  to  select  freely 
the/type  and  place  of  their  employment,  and 
to/obtain  eqtdtable  wages  and  decent  work- 
ing hours  and  conditions  through  the  organ- 
ization of  their  own  tnily  Independent  trade 
unions; 

(8)  the  right  of  tntelleetnals  to  freedom  of 
scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom  of 
cxilttiral  intercourse  with  the  whole  world. 
and  to  establishment  at  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  Institutions  Independent 
of  State  control; 

(9)  the  right  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
classes  to  Immediate  UberatioB  and  aid  In 
rehabUltation;  the  right  of  all  prisoners  who 
have  been  forcibly  deported  from  Bulgaria  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  be 
aided  in  repatriation  and  rehabilitation:  and 

(10)  the  freedom  ot  the  peo|Me  of  Bul- 
garia to  command  their  armed  forces  to  de- 
fend their  legitimate  Interests  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  armed  forces  from  being  used  by 
the  Communist  tyranny  as  an  aggressive 
force  either  against  Its  own  pec^e  cr  against 
other  nations. 

Sac.  8.  It  Is  further  expressed  to  be  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  American  people  that  the 
people  of  Bulgaria  have  the  right  of  aeU- 


detcrmlnatlon,  to  be  governed  by  theOr  own 
'Consent  based  on  the  free  expreaston  of  popu- 
lar will  in  a  free  election;  and  that  no  nation 
may  deprive  them  of  their  territory  by  force, 
or  threat  of  force  and  that  no  nation  can 
keep  their  territory  by  force. 

Sac.  4.  The  Congress  of  tiie  Untted  States, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  recogniaes 
the  right  of  the  captive  Bulgarian  people  to 
liberate  themselves  from  Communist  tyran- 
ny and  to  overthrow  and  bring  to  justice, 
their  oppressors:  but  solemnly  pledges  that 
the  common  struggle  against  Imperialist 
communism  in  which  this  Nation,  together 
with  other  free  nations,  is  now  engaged  Is 
not  directed  against  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  fo«»i»w«iT>ism  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  or  those  who  have  imwlttingly 
served  the  small  clique  in  control  of  the 
Oonmiunist  regime  providsd  they  break  off 
with  communism. 

Sac.  5.  To  assist  In  bringing  about  the 
liberation  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  in 
a  peaceful  manner,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hereby  requests  the  President 
of  the  united  States — 

(a)  to  continue  bis  effort  to  formiUate  a 
foreign  policy  which  recognises  the  essen- 
tially evil  nature  of  the  international  Com- 
munist regime,  which  is  consolidating  the 
military  and  Industrial  potential  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  other  areas  which  it  controls  for  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  and  all  free 
nations  and  the  usurpation  of  power  to  fos- 
ter communism  throughoiit  the  entire  world, 
and  which  policy  realizes  that  no  real  peace 
can  exist  in  the  world  for  either  the  Bul- 
garian or  the  American  people  untU  the 
power  of  Communist  tyranny  In  the  world 
is  destroyed,  and  which  policy  distinguishes 
between  the  Conmiunist  regimes  and  the 
peoples  enslaved  by  them; 

(b)  to  terminate  dlplomstie  relations  wltb 
and  withdraw  United  States  recognition  of 
the  preeent  Commimlst  regime  of  Bulgaria 
because  of  our  friendship  and  regard  for  the 
Bulgarian  peoples  and  our  realisation  that 
this  Communist  regime  Is  not  a  true  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  people  and  to  make 
no  further  agreements  with  or  commitments 
to  the  present  Bulgarian  or  Soviet  regimes 
that  would  tend  in  any  way  to  maintain,  sta- 
blliae, or  further  extend  their  power  over 
the  peoples  enslaved  by  them; 

(c)  to  direct  our  repreaentatlves  In  the 
United  Nations — 

(1)  to  demand  ttiat  the  United  Natlona 
charge  the  Soviet  Commtmist  reginte  wttb 
Internal  aggression  in  Bulgaria  In  violatloo 
of  the  basic  charter  and  principles  of  the 
United  MaUons.  fen-  robbing  Bulgaria  of  its 
freedom,  Independence,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity In  Ttolatton  of  its  international  agree- 
ments and  of  international  justice;  and  tits 
natural  law; 

(2)  to  demand  the  withdrawal  from  Bul- 
garia of  the  Soviet  Army,  secret  police.  miU- 
tary  and  civilian  officials,  other  open  and 
aecret  agents  of  Soviet  Imperialistic  domina- 
tion, who  are  there  as  a  result  at  the  Com- 
munist aggression  and  whose  continued 
presence  constitutes  a  breach  of  domestic 
peace  and  security,  and  a  furthei  threat  to 
International  peace  and  security; 

(S)  to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
in  Bulgaria  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  after  a  preparatory  period 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  Com- 
munist terror,  in  order  to  reestablish  peace 
and  jiistice  in  Bulgaria  and  better  secure  the 
International  peace  and  security;  and 

<d)  to  carry  out  plans  to  provide  material 
aid  and  moral  support  to  active  fighters  now 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
Bulgaria  and  other  Oonununist  dominated 
countries  including  the  followtng  methods: 

(1)  aid  to  and  appropriate  uUllzatlon  of 
escapees  and  persons  liberated  from  Bul- 
garia and  other  Communist -dominated 
countries  desirous  of  combating  commu- 
nism, as  Is  authorised  under  section  101  (a) 
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(1)  of  the  Uutittl  Secnrtty  Act  of  1961.  ••- 
paeUIly  by  forming  thoM  willing  Into  n** 
tlotuU  mllltaiy  units: 

(3)  encouragement  of  effeettve  realatanee 
•etlTltlce  in  and  defection  from  the  Bul- 
garian Communlet-domlnated  state  and 
other  Communist-dominated  countries; 

(S)  cooperation  with  and  encouragement 
of  private  Individuals  and  private  organi- 
sations desirous  of  combating  conununlsm, 
including  nationality  (xganlzatlons  and 
groups  whose  members  have  an  origin  or 
perticular  interest  in  Bulgaria  and  other 
Commimlst-domlnated  countries;   and 

(4)  the  use  of  political  and  psychological 
methods  to  ezpoee  and  combat  the  world 
Communist  tyranny  and  to  rek^lndle  devo- 
tion to  the  imiversal  ivinciples  of  freedom, 
independence  and  human  dignity  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Xndependmce. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lKnE 

or  •tASSACBUsarrs 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVBa 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1953 

ICr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 
over  WMEX.  Boston.  Iiiass..  on  Saturday, 
June  20. 1953.  7  to  7:15  p.  m. 

"Soviet  Schedtile  for  War:  1955"  is  the 
title  ot  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on 
Ifky  IS  and  14.  1953. 

Startling?    Tee. 

And  wwth  looking  into,  even  though  they 
concern  the  testimony  of  only  one  man. 

He  goes  by  the  name  of  Col.  Jan  Bukar.  of 
Slovakia,  part  of  that  unfortunate  nation, 
Onchoslovakla,  which  Is  now  in  the  Soviet 
grip.  For  security  reasons,  his  true  identify 
must  remain  secret.  The  United  States  Oov- 
•mment  knows  all  about  him  however,  and 
Is  satlsflsd  as  to  his  reliability.  He  U  now 
engaged  In  confidential  work  ct  an  antl- 
Communlst  nature. 

Colonel  Bukar  was  specially  trained  In  a 
Soviet  military  school. 

What  he  has  to  teU  us.  therefore.  Is  most 
revealing. 

This  report  was  released  after  his  testi- 
mony was  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  interested  Intelligence  agencies. 

The  purpose  in  printing  the  testimony 
given  in  executive  session  is,  as  the  com- 
mittee states,  "not  to  alarm  the  American 
public,  but  rather  to  Inform  them  of  the 
perfidy  of  the  Soviet  Qovemment." 

And  my  aim  Is  to  extend  this  information 
through  the  media  of  radio  and  press  so 
that  we  may  have  some  inkling  as  to  the 
secret  Soviet  Intentions  regarding  us. 

I  shall  try  to  condenee  the  lengthy  list  of 
questions  and  answera  Into  a  brief  story 
that  wlU  give  the  essential  facts  as  related 
by  Colonel  Bukar. 

Here  it  is. 

In  September  of  1945,  with  World  War  n 
just  over,  the  Russians  asked  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  to  send  15  officers  to  the 
top  Soviet  military  school  academy  at  Mos- 
cow. Colonel  Bukar  went,  not  as  a  Com- 
mimlst,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

There  were  3.000  students  at  this  war  col- 
lege,  who  came  from  Russia,  the  satellite 
oountrtoa.  and  especially  from  the  colonial 
and  semioolonlal  nations.    They  were  taught 
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Experts. 
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Ion  in  Communist  philosophy 
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Americ  in  geography  was  taught  in  special 

Through  pictures  and  lectiu-es,  our 

vas  thoroughly  anal3rzed.     Rtisslan 

said  that  the  home  territory  of 
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operations. 

movement  in  the  United  States 

much  attention.     As  a  matter  c* 

leaders  of  our  trade  unions  were 

as  the  greateat  obstacles  to  the 

communism. 

people  wera  constantly  told 
American  laborers  lived  like  dogs 
starving  under   the  heels  of  the 
They  even  told  the  Russian  peo- 
4merlcan  capitalists  beat  the  labor- 
head  with  whips. 
e^Utary  academy,  however,  the  stu- 
told  the  truth  sometimes.     The 
admitted  that  the  labor  leaders  In 
rere  strong  men  who  bad  fought 
against  the  capitalists  and  had 
gains  for  labor.    The  worklngman 
has  a  house  and  automobile  and 
e  students  were  informed  that,  be- 
worklngman  la  so  well  off.  he  is  not 
Therefore,     the    Kremlin 
to  break  up  the  American  trade 
get  rid  of  the  labor  leaders  who 
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were  also  given  on  the  need  for 

a  new  world  group  in  place  of 

Nations.    This  would  comprise  all 

that  are  now  imder  the  control 

Union.     They  felt  that  after 

U.  N.  for  oil  it  was  worth  they 

it  and  discredit  Its  prestige. 

new  organisation  of  their  own. 

~  they  woiild  be  able  to  Influence 

world. 

Bxikar  was  asked  whether  between 
]  947  the  instructors  In  the  Moscow 
mentioned  the  problem  of  China. 
e  said  that  China  was  always  the 
their  political  studies.    The  Rus- 
to  help  the  Chinese  Commu- 
disbanded  the  Japanese  armies 
(^ptured,  turned  over  enough  mlli- 
for  10  years  to  the  Chinese  Reds, 
300,000  Japanese  as  soldiers 
the  Chinese, 
plan  of  the  Russians  to  take 
with  China,  by  using  satellites. 
Later  they  decided  to  isolate  the 
and   tend    to   Korea   later, 
the  schedule  they  followed  In  fact, 
the  students  as  to  the  campaign 
Kai-shek,  which  was  not  go- 
at the  time,  a  Red  ccrionel  told 
not  have  any  fear,  there  are  in 
instructora,"  meaning  that  Riis- 
men  were  helping  the  Chinese 
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Conoemkig  India,  they  wera  told  this:  "We 

[ndla  to  seciire  her  independence 

Britain,  but  for  the  future.  India 

the  Asian  Hemisphere,  and  It  Is 

n  with  the  Lenin  bequest  to  take 

i  «la  for  commimlsm.  and,  through 

-"-  will  also  fall." 

taught  that  Iran  was  to  become 
the  Communist  worlA.  Colonel 
discussed  this  course  with  a  fel- 
rtudent,  who  was  at  the  Russian 
He  asked  the  student 
would  go  back  to  Csechoslovakla 
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after  the  training  was  over  and  the  student 
raplied  that  "I  shall  not  go  back.  I  shall  be 
a  naval  officer,  and  in  the  futura  the  Indian 
Ocean  will  belong  to  us  as  a  part  of  the 
Communist  sphere." 

The  Communists  in  the  school  stated  that 
the  atomic  bomb  in  Hiroahima  did  not  end 
the  war,  but  the  basis  of  the  defeat  of  Japan 
was  the  strike  of  the  Soviet  Army  in  Man- 
churia, and  the  fact  that  the  worken  in 
Japan  were  not  satisfied  with  the  situation 
there. 

The  effect  of  our  atomic  pomr  was  greatly 
minimized.  The  students  wCre  told  that 
they  should  not  fear  the  American  atom 
bomb.  They  were  shown  pictures  of  Naga- 
saki and  Hiroshima  where  the  horses  were 
not  demolished,  and  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  around  the  houses  grass  graw 
already. 

In  1947  the  Russians  did  not  claim  to  have 
the  A-bomb,  but  Molotov  stated  in  the  Bol- 
shoi  Theater  that  the  Soviet  would  have  it  in 
the  near  futtira. 

As  early  as  1944  an  expert  from  the  Russian 
Foreign  Ministry  began  his  lectxire  in  this 
way:  ''The  Soviet  Intelligence  Service  has 
managed  to  get  plans,  according  to  which 
Great  Britain  prepares  In  1955  a  definite  at- 
tack to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this 
action  the  whole  Western  World  will  take 
part.  We  see  on  the  map  the  capital  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Western  Germany  has  on  Its 
territory,  besides  the  American  Army,  the 
British  Army,  the  French  Army,  and  at  least 
500.000  German  soldlera.  Turkey  is  in  com- 
plete service  of  the  West.  The  Americans 
and  the  British  have  mUltary  bases  In  Iran, 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  in  war  against  the 
Chinese  Beds.  America  prepares  highways 
and  builds  highways  and  military  bases  in 
north  Africa.  Through  central  Africa  an- 
other  highway  Is  to  be  constructed.  Africa 
is  to  serve  as  military  base  for  operatlona 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Therefore,  we  Russians  must  take  over 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus  before  1955. 
We  shall  close  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
so  we  will  prevent  the  British  and  Americans 
from  having  a  lifeline  through  Suez  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  We  shall  not  wait  till  they 
strike,  but  comrades,  ofllcen,  we  ^h^H  taka 
over  Western  Europe  befora  1956." 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  above  plan  was  out* 
lined  in  1940  and  that  some  of  the  facto  on 
which  it  was  based  have  changed  since  then. 
For  one,  Stalin  is  dead. 

Alaska  was  mentioned  many  times  In 
the  political  lectiues.  The  Instructora 
claimed  that  the  Russian  Czar  sold  Ai»i^i^f| 
to  the  United  States  to  get  money  for  his 
personal  enjoyment,  "We  Russians  do  not 
acknowledge  this  sale,"  they  said.  "Alaska 
belongs  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  day 
will  come  that  we  will  infiltrate  Alaska,  and 
that  Alaska  shall  again  belong  to  lis." 

Which  leads  me  to  this  editorial  com- 
ment:  In  the  face  of  this  threat,  why  do 
some  people  still  oppose  the  granting  at 
statehood  to  Alaska? 

Negotiations  for  the  ralease  of  William 
Oatis,  American  newspaperman,  wera  under 
way  at  the  very  time  that  Colonel  Bukar  was 
testifying.  He  has  something  interesting  to 
say,  not  only  concerning  Oatis  but  other 
Americans  who  ara  held  prisoner  by  the 
Communlsto,  and  can  be  applied  to  the  fata 
of  prUoners  of  war  in  Korea.  No  matter 
how  the  solution  to  this  problem  may  be 
concealed,  if  it  finally  resulto  In  turning  back 
to  the  Reds  those  prlsonen  who  do  not  want 
to  return,  we  shall  have  lost  an  important 
psychological  batUe.  No  one  will  come  over 
to  our  side  If  they  suspect  that  we  will  be- 
tray them  under  the  guise  of  expediency, 
compromise,  or  any  other  adjustment. 

As  Colonel  Bukar  says:  "The  underground 
of  Slovakia  has  serious  misgivings  In  the  case 
of  Oatls,  in  thinking  that  the  democratic 
West  does  not  protect  lu  own  citizens,  espe- 
cially in  such  cases  when  these  dtlaens  wera 
imprisoned,  not  for  subvenion  or  any  antl- 
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state  aetfvfty,  Inrt  were  arrettad  slsqily  ba- 
cause  the  Oemmonlst  reglma  wlabee  to  tan- 
press  Ita  own  expressed  populatton  behind 
the  Iron  Oortaln  that  the  Rad  regtane*  ara 
able  to  iriay  the  first  role  In  world  poUeiee, 
which  to  demonstrated  by  imprtoonment  of 
weetem  eitfaens  wtth  Impunity.  8u^  ao- 
tlon,  of  course,  has  a  conzequence,  that  the 
weaker  membeiz  at  the  reslatanoe  ara  ri- 
lenced,  and  even  eliminated." 

So  concludes  the  revealing  testimony  of 
C(4onel  Bukar. 

To  which  I  might  add  that  when  Oatla  was 
released  It  was  not  due  to  the  efforts  made 
In  his  behalf  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  stnoertty  snd  effeetlvaness  In  sudi 
mattera  Is  still  weak. 

Perhaps  Colonel  BukarH  testimony  will 
help  us  to  aoqulra  a  little  more  backbone  for 
the  sake  of  the  free  world. 

Thank  you  for  Ustenlns. 


Help  to  Ikt  Sdf-Ubcf atiM  •i  lk«  Rnu- 
■iu  P«opk  Ii  Oaij  Tra*  pMct 
PvHcf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


nf  THE  BOCrSB  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVJBS 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  39.  1952.  President 
Eisenhower,  in  a  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  listed  the  number  of  23  mil- 
lion of  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  people 
enslared  by  the  Communists  and  said: 

These  people  ara  blood  kin  to  us.  *  *  * 
Dara  we  rest  while  theee  millions  of  our 
kinsmen  remain  in  sUvery?  •  •  •  The 
American  oonsdenos  can  never  know  peace 
untU  theee  people  ara  restored  again  to  be- 
ing mastera  of  their  own  fate.  •  •  •  We 
must  tell  the  KremUn  that  never  shall  we 
daslst  in  our  aid  to  every  man  and  woman 
of  theee  ■>>«^>ri*««  lands  who  seeks  refuge 
with  us,  any  man  who  keeps  burning  among 
his  own  people  the  flame  of  freedom  or  who 
Is  dedicated  to  the  Uberation  of  his  fellows. 

President  Elsenhower  was  attacked 
from  several  quarters  immediately  after 
his  Legion  speech.  The  attack  came 
from  ignorance  as  to  what  the  libera- 
tion policy  meant  on  the  part  of  aome 
but  the  most  vlelous  and  formidable  at- 
tack came  from  the  Communists  them- 
selves who  knew  well  that  to  put  it  into 
effect  meant  their  downf aa  It  was  the 
Daily  Worker  that  coined  the  phrase 
"Liberation  means  war." 

But  Elisenhower's  ringing  words  came 
out  of  the  heart  aiul  tradition  of 
America  and  were  baaed  squarely  upon 
the  American  political  philosophy  as 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

On  June  15.  U51, 1  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  123.  calling  for 
aid  for  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
Rumania.  On  June  17,  1953,  I  again 
introduced  a  resolution  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Rumanian  people.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  119,  the  text  of  which 
ia  as  follows: 

Wheraaa  the  American  people  taava  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  forth  in  the 


DaelaratioB  of  Independenoe  of 
int  to  tba  following  words:  "•  •  •  that  aU 
zBsa  are  eiaated  eqazl.  that  they  ara  endowed 
by  their  Creator  wtth  osrtala  unallenaMs 
rights,  that  among  tbsss  ara  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursoit  of  taapptneBa^— -That  to  ss- 
cxire  these  rights.  Governments  are  Instl- 
tuted  azEumg  lien,  deriving  their  Just  pownrs 
from  the  oonsant  of  tbm  governed. — That 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructlvs  ef  these  encto,  it  is  the  right  of 
ths  peopls  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to 
institute  new  OovemaMnt,  laying  its  foun- 
dation oa  such  prindplee  and  organ latng  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happt- 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
prlitciples  ara  universal  and  apply  to  all  men, 
everywhere,  at  all  tlmee  and  under  all  forms 
of  government:  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  oertala 
eesentlsl  truths,  among  which  ara 

That  the  Creator  la  the  author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  Source  of  his  righto 
and  that  neither  the  stato  nor  any  other 
human  agency  has  jurisdiction  to  exploit  any 
hxuian  being  or  violate  bis  righto; 

That  the  state  is  a  servant  to  nuinklnd  and 
not  ito  master  and  may  not  pervert  ito  ad- 
ministrative and  police  powen  so  as  to  make 
of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human  righto  or 
to  terrorize  the  people; 

That  there  Is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men  but 
only  under  the  fatherhood  of  God;  and 

Whereas  communism  wears  a  humani- 
tarian cloak  and  posee  as  the  messlah  of 
social  Justice  but  in  raality  has  given  rise  to 
the  moet  reactionary  regime  of  our  time 
based  on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result  of 
Its  immoral  docti^M  founded  in  malice  set- 
ting man  again  num.  class  against  class,  and 
all  men  against  God;  and 

Whereas  commimlsm  thrusta  itself  beyond 
civil  government  and  political  phUoeophy. 
claiming  the  whole  man.  denying  all  aplrltual 
values,  denying  his  Inalienable  rights,  and 
BWiklng  to  transform  all  human  beings  cra- 
ated  by  God  In  His  Image  into  soulless  bio- 
logical uniU.  fitted  into  a  military  and  eco- 
nomic machine  designed  for  a  world  ravolu- 
tion;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  in  the  So- 
viet Union  forcibly  seized  and  annexed  In 
1940  the  provlncee  of  Bxikovina  and  Bess- 
arabia, and  did  further  destroy  any  possibil- 
ity for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Ru- 
mania after  World  War  II  and  subjected  it  to 
the  complete  control  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime In  the  Soviet  Union  by  bringing  Rus- 
sian-trained Conununlst  organlzen  into  Ru- 
mania with  the  Red  army  in  1944.  by  seizing 
control  of  the  press  in  Rumania,  by  instigat- 
ing terrorizing  rioto  under  the  direction  of 
the  Couununlst-craated  National  Democratic 
Front,  by  forcibly  seising  factories  and  pub- 
lic utilities,  by  forcing  with  intimidating 
thraato  and  terror  the  Canatescu  government 
to  appoint  Communlsto  to  key  governmental 
positions,  including  the  MiniBtries  of  Justice 
and  Interior,  by  the  direct  threata  and  ulti- 
matum of  the  Russian  Communist  Vishlnsky 
forcing  King  Michael  to  Install  a  completely 
Conununist-dominated  government  in  Ru- 
mania, by  brutally  falsifying  in  November 
1946  the  resulto  of  the  voting  in  the  parlia- 
mentary elections,  when  some  85  percent  of 
the  Rumanians  voted  for  the  democratic  po- 
litical parties  and  against  the  Oc«nmunist 
regime,  and  finally  by  forcing  the  King  out 
oi  the  country  and  transforming  Riunania 
Into  a  people'k  rapublio  on  Soviet  patterns; 
and 

Whereas  communism  after  thus  treadier- 
ously  and  foroefxilly  seising  power  in  Ru- 
mania, destroyed  all  (9>position  by  means  of 
beatings,  murders,  false  arresto,  and  im- 
prisonment, by  terrorizing  and  suppressing 
political  parties  opposing  the  Communlsto. 
by  deceiving  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  who  at- 


tempted to  assist  ths  Romanian  people,  and 
flaaUy  by  sselrlng  to  verify  and  oonsoUdata 
ito  tyranny  by  Intimidation  and  eoereton  ha 
fraudulent  elections;  and  :  /r 

Wbsress  this  terrorlatag  subjqgatloii  <af 
tha  peaf>le  of  Rumania  has  been  aspreasad 
in  ths  words  of  a  United  States  Suprsms 
Court  Jtistioe  in  the  recent  esse  of  Ameri- 
can Communication  Aasociatloa  sgainst 
Douds  (389  U.  8.  at  p.  429) :  nue  Intema- 
tioaal  polioe  state  has  crept  over  wastsra 
Burope  by  deception,  coercion,  coup  d'Matk 
terrorlsoft,  and  aesasslpation.";  and 

Whereas  eooununism  haa  taken  the  lives 
of  untold  numbers  of  hximan  beings  in  Bu- 
mania,  and  has  employed  unm>eakable  tora» 
tallUes  to  enslave  the  population — 

by  robbing  peaeanto  of  their  faraas  and 
transforming  them  into  landless  agricultural 
robots, 

by  rtwlning  workers  to  their  factories  and 
transforming  them  Into  homtiless  Indua- 
trial  roboto, 

by  depriving  all  people  of  freedom  of  era- 
ative  work  and  thotight  and  transforming 
them  into  servile  slaves  of  the  state, 

by  submitting  all  classee  to  the  snbhumaa 
conditions  of  mass  imprlsnnneot.  and 
farced  labor  campa, 

by  uprooting  and  dispersal  of  whols  pop- 
ulations, :'' 

by  (Mractlcing  genocide  upon  the  Romanian 
people  in  <M-der  to  destroy  the  Rumanian 
tradition  and  cnltura  and  nationality;  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  in  the  proeeee  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  the  family  in 
Rumania,  by  inordinate  control  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  forced  indoctrination  in  com- 
munism, and  by  setting  members  of  the  same 
family  against  one  another  through  fear  and 
terror;  and 

Whereas  eommunism  to  in  the  process  of 
deetroying  religion  in  Rumania  by  fostering 
atheism,  by  ridiculing  and  persecuting  the 
slnoera  raUglons  expression  of  tha  people, 
by  perverting  religiovu  instincta  in  the 
hearto  of  ths  young,  by  in^irtoonlng  aU  the 
nine  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  both 
rites  and  torturing  to  death  Bishop  Af tenie 
and  Bishop  Olaaer.  by  mxudering  prleste  snd 
prominent  rapreeentatlvee  of  rallglon.  by 
clOBlng  down  of  places  of  worship,  by  sup- 
preesing  completely  the  Riimanian  Catholic 
Church  of  Greek  rite,  religious  services  sub- 
servient to  the  state,  and  by  defying  the 
leaden  of  the  Red  regime;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  imposed  com- 
I^eta  economic  exploitation  and  enslavement 
on  Rumania  by  abuse  of  the  armistice 
clauses  ralatlng  to  the  occupation  forces  and 
their  supply,  by  flzing  arbitrarily  the  price 
levels  of  raparation  goods,  by  plundering  the 
country  through  abusive  misinterpretation 
of  the  international  agreemento  relating  to 
German  sasets,  by  cotnpwUlng  the  national- 
ization of  the  banks.  Industry,  and  com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  Communist  fK>n- 
trol  and  Soviet  economic  domination,  by 
preventing  Rumania  from  reestablishing  har 
normal  international  trade  ralatioos,  by  im- 
posing discriminatory  economic  agreemento 
supplying  the  defieiencieB  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  Rumania,  by  imposing 
mixed  Sovrom  companies  covering  all  the 
country's  natural  irealth  and  all  ito  eco- 
nomic aetlvitlee  by  means  of  which  Soviet 
Roeela  has  become  60  percent  coowner  of 
all  these  resources  and  to  »^*rine  in  the  same 
way  in  the  country^  national  ravenue  and 
thus  rediiclng  one  of  the  richest  countries 
in  Kiu-ope  to  starvation;  and 

Whereas  communism  to  transforming  the 
Rumanian  Army  into  a  tool  of  coomnintom 
and  forcing  the  entire  Rumanian  country 
into  an  arsenal  for  furttier  Communist  ag- 
greeaion;  and 

Whereas  communism  by  making  false  and 
appfialtng  promises,  in  an  atmoepbsre  of 
tdeologlfaU  blackout  in  Rumania,  pervsta* 
the  patriotic  fervor  of  a  certain  number  of 
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yomag  IdeallstB.  who  b*v«  »  senniiM  destn 
to  ■Tvt  tlMtr  people,  and  explolta  It  for  »n 
aiitlhTiiiwn  oonsplnej:  and 

Where—  oommunlnn.  la  order  to  «ztnMl 
■til]'  further  Its  tyranny,  oonoentratee  ita 
•fforte  on  promoting  arttfldal  hoaUle  teel- 
Ings  between  the  friendly  and  peace-lOTing 
Rumanian  people  and  the  jwople  of  tha 
United  Btatea  and  of  otho'  free  natlona 
whoee  baale  aaplratfama  ae  human  beings  are 
Identteal.  and  who  have  no  real  conflicting 
intereeta;  and 

Whereaa  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Ifoecow 
Communist  regime  that  now  enslaves  the 
people  of  Rumania  or  with  the  Rumanian 
puppet  regime  and  reoognltlon  of  this  pup- 
pet regime  as  a  legitimate  government  mate- 
rially and  morally  strengthens  the  tyranny 
In  Its  power,  weakens  the  resistance  of  the 
Rumanian  pec^le  to  Oommunlst  tyranny, 
and  dims  their  hopes  for  llberattpn;  such 
agreements  being  used  by  the  Communist 
regime  only  to  Its  advantage  for  the  purpose 
of  accumulating  greater  strength,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  every  other  country  seeking 
honorably  to  compose  differences  with  it. 
tt  being  one  of  the  prime  techniques  of  com- 
munism to  disregard  truth  and  honor  and 
the  obligation  of  agreements  whenever 
opportune;  and 

Whereas.  In  contrast  to  the  treacherous 
fifth  columns  that  operate  In  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  Inter- 
national commxmlsm.  there  exists  In  Ru- 
mania a  potential  force  for  freedom  com- 
poeed  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who 
yearn  for  Ubvty.  which  force.  If  activated 
by  the  encouragement  and  positive  aid  of 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  wlU  enable  them 
to  sxirvlve  under  the  Communist  tyranny 
and  prepare  the  way  for  their  eventual  lib- 
eration and  thus  help  place  mankind  on  the 
path  to  peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  In  the  poli- 
cies of  certain  of  the  free  nations.  Including 
that  of  the  United  States  toward  R\mianla 
based  on  the  assumption  that  collaboration 
with  the  Communists  was  possible,  particu- 
larly In  recognising  the  Riunanlan  Commu- 
nist regime  as  a  legitimate  government,  and 
a  failtire  to  fully  understand  the  true  na- 
ture, extent,  and  the  enormity  of  commu- 
nism's aggressive  designs  have  substantially 
contributed  toward  strengthening  the  Oom- 
mxinlst  regime  in  Rumania  and  placing  the 
Communist  conspiracy  In  a  position  where 
It  now  Is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  world 
peace  and  the  free  progress  of  mankind  com- 
pelling the  United  States  and  other  free 
nations  again  to  undertake  a  vast  program 
of  rearmament:  and 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas  rearmament  alone  coupled  with 
an  attempt  to  compoee  differences  with  the 
International  Commiuiist  regime  by  treaties 
and  agreements  leaving  undistiirbed  said  re- 
gime and  Its  present  enormous  conquests  of 
aggression  will,  over  a  period  of  years,  place 
a  crushing  burden  of  armaments  upon  the 
free  world  that  eventxially  could  well,  of  It- 
aelf,  destroy  freedom;  and  such  agreements 
-.ftnd  treaties  would  tend  to  stabilize  said 
regime  in  its  conquests  and  give  a  benedic- 
tion to  a  way  of  life  that  has  declared  war 
on  all  human  nature  imder  its  control;  and 
Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue 
to  exist  half  slave  and  h»lf  free:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Xepresentattwa 
(the  Senate  coTicurring),  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reafflrms  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Rumanian  people  between  whom 
and  the  American  people  there  are  Innu- 
sotbnbiB  ties  of  klnahlp  and  concerning  whos* 


mutud  aspirations  for  dtmocraey,  llbarty, 
and  )ast  ee  there  has  always  been  aa  aUlanoe; 
that  Um  American  motives  for  ttieae  aspira- 
tions m  deep  beoauae  the  Unltad  States  of 
America  was  founded  and  has  been  built 
largely  ly  tha  oppressed  paoplas  from  all 
eountrl^. 

Bmc.  2  The  Oongreas  of  the  United  States 
<m  beha  f  of  the  American  people  hereby  ez- 
prteses  he  firm  conviction  that  the  paople 
of  Rums  nla  have  the  right  to  the  basic  rights 
and  freet  loms  for  which  they  have  long  str\ig- 
gled.  am  ong  which  rights  and  freedoms  are — 

(1)  ttis  rl^t  of  the  people  to  life.  Uberty. 
and  private  ownership  of  property;  the  right 
of  an  ae  rused  to  a  speedy  and  pubUc  trial  In 
accordaice  with  principles  of  law  and 
Jwtlce; 

(3)  tt  e  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  at  the  press; 

(3)  tte  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assembU ,  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses.  ]  «pers  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able seal  ches  and  seizures; 

(4)  tt  a  freedom  of  families  from  undue 
state  Int  srf  erence  and  controls  and  the  right 
of  pareits  In  the  education  of  their  own 
children 

(6)  t£e  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  ind  travel  abroad  and  upon  the  high 
seas,  to{  ether  wltB  the  freedom  to  engage 
In  c<Mxuierce  and  pursuits  of  inlvate  enter- 
prise anil  In  all  peaceful  activities; 

(6)  thB  right  of  peasants  to  their  own 
land,  to  work  It  as  they  see  fit,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they 
see  at; 

(7)  thB  right  of  the  workers  to  select 
freely  tts  type  and  place  of  their  employ- 
ment, ajtd  to  obtain  eqxiltable  wages  and 
decent  working  hou^^  and  conditions 
through  the  organization  of  their  own  truly 
Indepent  ent  trade  unions; 

(8)  thi  right  of  Intellectuals  to  freedom 
of  sclent  flc  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultur  il  Intercourse  with  the  whole  world, 
and  to  e  itabllshment  of  educational,  scien- 
tific, an<  cultural  institutions  Independent 
of  state    control; 

(9)  ths  right  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
classes  to  Immediate  liberation  and  aid  in 
rehablllti  ttlon;  the  right  of  all  prisoners  who 
have  beei  forcibly  deported  from  Rumania 
to  the  Calon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  be  aU  ed  In  repatriation  and  rehabilita- 
tion; 

(10)  tlie  freedom  of  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania U.  conunand  their  armed  forces  to 
defend  tjelr  legitimate  Interests  and  the 
freedom  ( f  the  armed  forces  from  being  used 
by  the  Oimmunlst  tyranny  as  an  aggressive 
force  elth  sr  against  its  own  people  or  against 
other  nal  Ions. 

Sxc.  3.  It  is  further  expressed  to  be  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  American  people  that 
the  people  of  Rumania  have  the  right  of 
self -deter  nlnatlon.  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  con*  (nt  based  on  the  free  expression  of 
popular  V  lU  In  a  free  election;  and  that  no 
nation  miy  deprive  them  of  their  territory 
by  force,  >r  threat  of  force  and  that  no  na- 
tion can   teep  their  territory  by  force. 

Sxc.  4.  Phe  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  behalf  of  the  American,  people  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  captive  Rumanian  people 
to  liberate  I  themselves  from  Commimist  tyr- 
anny and  to  overthrow  and  bring  to  Justice 
their  oppressors;  but  solemnly  pledges  that 
the  conuion  struggle  against  Imperialist 
communlim  in  which  this  Nation,  together 
with  other  free  nations,  is  now  engaged  Is 
not  direcled  against  thoee  who  have  been 
misled  by  communism  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  or  those  who  have  unwittingly 
served  thu  small  clique  in  control  of  the 
CommtmUt  regime  provided  they  break  off 
with  comi  niuilsm. 

Sic.  6.  To  assist  In  bringing  about  that 
liberation  at  the  earUest  possible  date  and 


In  a  peaceful  manner,  th«  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hereby  requests  the  President 
of  the  XTnltad  States— 

(a)  to  oonUaue  his  efforts  to  formulate 
a  foreign  policy  which  recognises  the  essen- 
tially evU  nature  of  the  International  Com- 
munist regime,  which  Is  oonsolidatlng  tbs 
military  and  industrial  potential  of  Ru- 
mania and  the  other  areas  which  it  controls 
for  ^he  destruction  of  the  United  States 
and  all  free  nations  and  the  usurpation  of 
power  to  foster  cotnmunlsm  throughout  the 
entire  world,  and  which  policy  realizes  that 
no  real  p*  «  can  exist  In  the  world  for 
either  the  l«.umanlan  or  the  American  peo- 
ple until  the  power  of  Communist  tyranny 
In  the  world  Is  destroyed,  and  which  policy 
distinguishes  between  the  Communist  rs- 
gimes  and  the  people  enslaved  by  them — 

(b)  to  terminate  diplomatic  relations  with 
and  withdraw  United  SUtas  recognlton  of 
the  present  Communist  regime  In  Runoania 
because  of  our  friendship  and  regard  for  the 
Rumanian  people  and  our  realization  that 
this  Communist  regime  is  not  a  true  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  people  and  to  make 
no  further  agreements  with  or  commitments 
to  the  present  Rumanian  or  Soviet  regime 
that  would  tend  In  any  way  to  maintain, 
stabilize,  or  further  extend  their  power  over 
the  peoi^es  enslaved  by  them; 

(c)  to  direct  oxir  representatives  In  the 
United  Nations — 

(1)  to  demand  that  the  United  Nations 
charge  the  Soviet  Communist  regime  with 
internal  aggression  in  Rxunanla  in  viola- 
tion of  the  basic  charter  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations,  for  robbing  Rtimanla 
of  its  freedom.  Independence,  and  territorial 
Integrity  in  violation  of  Its  international 
agreements  and  of  international  Justice;  and 
the  natxiral  law; 

(3)  to  demand  the  urtthdrawal  from  Ru- 
mania of  the  Soviet  Army,  secret  police, 
military  and  civilian  officials,  other  open  and 
secret  agents  of  Soviet  imperialistic  domina- 
tion, who  are  there  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
munist aggression  and  whose  continued 
presence  constitutes  a  breach  of  domestic 
peace,  and  security,  and  a  further  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security; 

(3)  to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
in  Rumania  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  after  a  {M-eparatory  period 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  Con>> 
munist  terror,  in  order  to  reestabliah  peace 
and  Jiutice  In  Rumania  and  better  secure 
the  international  peace  and  security;  and 

(d)  to  carry  out  plans  to  provide  material 
aid  and  moral  support  to  active  fighters  now 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  the  people 
of  Rumania  and  other  Communist -domi- 
nated countries,  including  the  following 
methods: 

(1)  Aid  to  and  appropriate  utlllaatlon  of 
escapees  and  persons  liberated  from  Rumania 
and  other  Communist-dominated  countries 
desirous  of  combating  communism,  as  ts 
authorized  under  section  101  (a)  (1)'  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  especially  by 
forming  thoee  willing  Into  national  mlUtary 
units;  ' 

(2)  encouragement  of  effective  resistance 
activities  in  and  defection  from  the  Ru- 
manian Oommunlst-domlnated  state  and 
from  other  Communist-dominated  countries; 

(3)  cooperation  with  and  encouragement 
of  private  individuals  and  private  organiza- 
tions desirous  of  combating  commimism.  in- 
cluding nationality  organizations  and  groups 
whose  members  have  an  origin  or  particular 
Interest  in  Rumanian  and  other  Communist^ 
dominated  countries;  and 

(4)  the  xise  of  political  and  psychological 
methods  to  expose  and  combat  the  world 
Communist  tyranny  and  to  rekindle  devo- 
tion to  the  tmiversal  principles  of  freedom. 
Independence,  and  human  dignity  which  ar« 
set  forth  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
IXKlependenos. 
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Herbert  Hoorer  Afufiit  Deu  AcketM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OF^RZPRBSENTATIVB 
Mofidaw,  June  IS,  195 J 

Ifr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  in  this  House 
on  March  11  of  this  year  I  gave  the  first 
warning  to  the  Nation  that  a  a^eme  was 
again  afoot  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  thereby  to  move  closer  to  the  goal  of 
a  Pnissian-type  supreoae  general  staff  in 
the  United  States. 

In  this  speech  I  pointed  out  certain 
maneuvers  in  connection  with  the  cre- 
ation of  a  seven-man  committee  to  rec- 
ommend changes  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  I  commented  that  "never,  in 
my  recollection,  has  a  man  been  boxed 
In  as  neatly  as  Mr.  WUson." 

Subsequent  developments,  particularly 
those  related  to  provisions  of  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  6.  confirm  and  vindicate 
my  warnings.  But  they  also  show  that 
I  erred  on  the  side  of  understatement 
so  far  as  the  "boxing  in"  operation  is 
concerned. 

If  I  might  be  pennltted  to  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  revise  my  earlier  comment 
to  say  that  never,  in  my  recollection,  has 
a  majority  party  and  its  leadership  in 
the  White  House  and  in  Congress  been 
boxed  in  as  neatly  as  has  the  Republican 
Party  and  leadership  in  this  Instance. 

The  maneuver  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  threatens  to  put  the  Republican 
majority  and  its  leadership  in  the  posi- 
tion of  rejecting  the  counsel  and  warn- 
ings of  Herbert  Hoover  and  embracing 
and  endorsing  the  views  of  Dean  Ache- 
son,  views  recorded  by  Mr.  Achescm  in  a 
minority  report  as  a  member  of  the 
Hoover  Commision. 

Both  Ferdinand  Eberstadt.  chairman 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  task  force 
dealing  with  Defense  Department  reor- 
ganization, and  Gen.  Robert  W.  Johnson, 
former  Vice  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  in  their  testimony  before 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee last  week,  emphatically  warned 
that  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  acquiesce 
in  steps  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  headed  by  Mr. 
Hoover,  thereby  adopting  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  Commission  mi- 
nority which  included  Mr.  Acheson. 

Now  comes  startling  corroboration  of 
this  warning  from  the  most  authentic  of 
all  possible  sources,  former  President 
Hoover  himself.  In  forthright  fashion 
Mr.  Hoover  disavows  the  vmauthorized 
and  completely  misleading  efforts  to  in- 
voke his  approval  for  the  very  increase 
in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman's 
powers  which  the  majority  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  flatly  rejected. 

A  press  report  of  Mr.  Hoover's  acUon 
and  the  text  of  his  letter  were  carried  in 
the  Sunday,  June  21,  issues  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post,  neith- 
er of  which  newspapers  can  be  accused 


of  a  pronounced  Mas  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  letter  to  Chairman  HomcAir 
and  extracts  from  statements  made  by 
General  Johnson  and  Mr.  Eberstadt  be- 
fore the  committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. June  18. 

Mr.  Hoover's  letter: 

X  had  Intended  to  take  no  part  in  the  divi- 
sion of  opinion  upon  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Plan  No.  6.  but 
a  misunderstanding  regarding  a  telephone 
conversation  seems  to  require  that  I  do  so. 

I.  therefore,  wish  to  state  that  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  the  plan  except  for  the 
point  ralaed  in  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Bberatadt,  with  whom  I  fully  agree. 

Statement  by  General  Johnacm: 

As  one  deeply  concerned  over  our  future 
national  security.  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
your  committee  is  faced  with  a  most  grave 
and  serknis  issue.  Tou  are  being  aaked  to 
do.  by  reorganization,  that  which  I  am  cer- 
tain Congress  would  never  do  by  legislation. 
Tou  are  being  asked  to  adopt  the  devices 
of  Prussian  totalitarianism  which  Congress, 
with  Its  wisdom,  has  always  resolutely  op- 
posed. 

Tou  are  being  asked  to  adopt  what  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  its  Taak  Force  on 
National  Security  rejected  aa  dangerous  to 
America. 

Tou  are  being  asked  to  adopt  that  which 
the  Hoover  Commission  minority,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Dean  Acheson  and  others,  recommend 
as  a  key  feature  of  the  power  of  the  Chief 
<a  Staff  of  the  armed  aervicea. 

Mr.  Eberstadt's  statement: 

X  feel  BUT9  that  some — possibly  many — of 
those  who  conceived  these  proposals  may  not 
have  thought  their  consequences  throtigh. 
The  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Rocke- 
feUer  Committee  that  their  recommenda- 
tions "are  eonslstent  with  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  reports  of  the  Commission  on 
Organisation  of  the  Executive  Branch  (the 
Hoover  Commission)  and  its  Task  Force  on 
Natioiial  Security  Organisation"  confirms  my 
opinion  In  this  connection.  If  my  analysis 
as  to  the  effect  of  those  paragraphs  of  the 
proposals  with  which  I  have  dealt  is  correct, 
they  conform  more  closely  to  the  reconunen- 
datlcHi  of  a  dissenting  minority  of  the  Com- 
mission headed  by  Its  Vice  Chairman,  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  Dean,  Acheson, 
than  to  the  recommendations  of  the  major- 
ity headed  by  Its  chairman.  President  Hoover. 


Jastkc  for  PolaaJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASSACHUBRT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  23,  19S3 

Ifr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  address  of  Prof. 
Robert  J.  Kemer,  of  California,  which 
was  delivered  on  the  Justice  for  Poland 
radio  program  sponsored  by  the  Radio 
Programs  Commission  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress: 

ImaooocToar  R»«**»»«  wrr  AROuncr  Pattl  P. 
Flak 

The  American  opinion  toward  the  Soviet's 
imperlaUam  la  undergoing  a  decisive  change. 


This  became  plainly  visible  to  all  who 
listened  by  radio  or  television  to  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message,  when 
the  loudest  outburst  of  applause  came  after 
the  following  statement:  "This  Government 
reoogniaes  no  kind  of  commitment  contained 
In  aecret  understandings  of  the  past  vrltb 
foreign  governments  which  permit  this  kiotf, 
of  enslavement."  But.  after  making  a  force- 
ful statement  in  support  of  repudiation  of 
Talta,  the  Preaident  sent  to  Congreas  for 
adoption,  a  draft  resolution,  mild  and  vague 
in  form,  rejecting  merely  perversion  of  agree- 
ments by  the  Soviets,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  captive  nations  ahall  regain  freedom. 
It  is  aUeged  that  this  partial  retreat  fraoa 
a  strong  position,  was  done  to  obtain  unanl- 
motu  supimrt  in  the  Congress  and  to  avoid 
hurting  politically  Mr.  Churchill,  one  of  the 
algners  of  Talta  agreement. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  note  that 
even  a  stanch  apologist  for  the  former  ad- 
ministration, a  weU-lcnown  newspaper  writer, 
Walter  Uppmann.  is  in  favor  of  strengthen- 
ing of  the  congressional  resolution  and  pro- 
poses a  valuable  suggestion.  In  an  article 
reprinted  In  the  CoMaaanoiraL  Rkx»,  Mr. 
Lippmann  states:  "The  captivity  of  the  peo- 
ples within  the  Soviet  orbit  is  a  real,  a  ter- 
rible, and  a  menacing  fact.  The  policy  of  ttie 
United  States  and  its  aUies  in  dealing  with 
their  capltlvity  Is  a  matter  of  supreme  con- 
sequence to  the  freedom,  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  trouble  with  this  resolution  la 
that  tt  Is  merely  an  expression  of  optnkm. 
and  that  it  lacks  any  declaration,  even  any 
Intimation,  of  a  policy."  Further  on.  be  ob- 
servee  that  "the  first  principle  of  a  true 
policy  of  European  liberation  Is  to  proclaim, 
the  hope  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Red  army 
behind  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  Is  the  concrete  Uberatlng  principle 
around  which  a  constructive  European  policy 
should  be  organlaed.  •  •  •  It  is  the  princi- 
ple which  engages  both  the  national  patri- 
otism of  each  people  and  the  European  pa- 
triotism of  all  of  them.  It  U  all  very  irell, 
therefore,  to  deplore  their  enslavement  and 
to  proclaim  the  hope  of  liberation.  But  all 
this  will  butter  no  parsnips,  will  carry  no 
serious  conviction,  unless  and  until  we  trans- 
late the  idea  of  liberation  into  terms,  which 
aU  can  imderstand  and  all  wUl  desire.  Lth- 
eration  is  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops- 
of  occupation,  and  that  is  what  we  should 
say  tt  means. 

"There  is  no  need  to  have  our  position  mis- 
understood. It  is  easy  enough  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  ending  of  the  occupa- 
tion is  the  object  of  our  whole  European 
policy.  A  policy  of  this  kind  pxirsued  with 
energy  and  imagination  would  enlist  Im- 
mense and  growing  popular  support  th 
Europe  and  throughout  the  world,  and  }t 
would  become  Increasingly  difficult  for  ttie 
Soviet  armies  to  stay.  For  we  should  be  ask- 
ing only  what  the  captive  peoples  *  *  ** 
even  the  Communist  leaders  among  them, 
want,  namriy,  national  Independence  from 
the  Muscovite  En^>lre.'* 

Our  speaker  today  is  a  man  of  great  dia- 
tlnction  and  learning.  After  receiving  the 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees  at  the  Unlveralty  of 
Chicago  and  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Harvard,  be 
studied  archive  work  at  the  universities  of 
Vienna.  Prague,  Berlin.  Moecow,  and  Parts. 
For  about  12  years  he  has  been  teaching 
history  at  the  University  of  Missowl  and 
alnoe  1928  Is  connected  with  the  University 
of  California,  where,  at  preseut.  is  profes- 
sor of  history,  and  dlrect<H'  of  the  Institute 
of  Slavic  Studies.  He  became  widely  known 
as  editor  of  European  history  for  Collier's 
Encyclopedia  and  general  editor  of  10  vol- 
times  at  United  Nations  series. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  I  pre- 
sent to  you.  Prof.  Robert  J.  Kemer.  of  CaU- 
fornla.    Professor  Kemer. 
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Fouaa:  Irs  Baeamn.  Placb  Abcomc  tbs 


i^  Er.  Bobwt  J.  KcnMT.  Satber  profenor 
of  hlctory  uul  director  ot  the  Institute  of 
SUkTle  Studies.  Unlvcfalty  of  CalUomla, 
Bwkeley.  CUlf.) 

TlM  Pollsli  nation  has  deserved  a  better 
flats  tban  it  ham  received  at  the  hands  of  his- 
tory,  ftriods  of  glory  have  been  foUowed 
by  periods  of  humiliation,  misery,  and  sub- 
jugation. Freedom  has  been  followed  by 
slavery.  In  spite  of  aU  those  unusual  gifts 
vtth  which  the  Follsh  people  have  been  en- 
<owmL  But  Poland  is  not  yet  lost.  The 
Pof^ah  people  will  come  into  their  own. 
Dark  as  the  isesent  now  appears,  a  hrlghter 
fBtots  la  Insvltabte. 

Bora  and  tared  on  a  plain  which  has  no 
.<sfimilh>s  frontiers,  in  former  times  caught 
between  the  relentless  German  Drang  nach 
Oaten  and  the  equally  relentless  pressiire  of 
Ttarlst  imperialism,  and  today  caught  be- 
tween the  neo-Maslsm  of  certain  articulate 
dements  of  the  fast-recovering  German  na- 
tttm   and    the    barbarous,    world-devouring 
oppression  of  alien  Communist  rulers  aent 
out  from   the   Kremlin,   the   Polish   people 
-  have  had  little  or  no  real  chance  dxirlng  the 
last  a  centuries  to  show  to  the  world  what 
they  eould  do.  what  they  could  contribute. 
and  how  they  might  help  to  make  this  a 
better   world — a   world   of    freedom,    peace, 
and  prosperity.    It  Is  for  this  opportunity 
that  they  plead  bef«-e  the  bar  of  Justice. 
It  is  this  plea  that  echoes  in  the  ears  <a  all 
those  attuned  to  freedom  throughout  the 
world.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  free 
Wfvld  offers  the  silent,  enserfed  nation  under 
Oonununlst  oppresslou  the  hope  of  libera- 
tion.   And  the  same  is  true  for  all  the  peo- 
ples languishing  xmder  Soviet  power:     the 
CBechoalovaks.  the  BCagyars,  the  Riunanlans. 
the  Axistrlans.  the  BvUgarlans,  and  Albani- 
ans, as  weU  ss  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union.   China,  and  last  Germany.     Unless 
these  nations  are  free,  there  can  be  no  peace 
In  Eun^w  or  In  the  world  at  large.    And 
so  the  fate  of  the  Polish  people  la  bound  up 
with  the  fate  of  all  these  peoples,  for  they 
have    all    suffered    the    same    misfortune. 
Within  the  last  decade,  whatever  the  causes, 
the  survival  of  freedom,  of  free  nations,  even 
of  the  United  States,  has  become  the  crucial 
problem  of  our  time.    Mankind  N^lftnrf  on 
the  brink  of  world  war. 

But  why  should  this  be  so?    The  answer 
is   simple   and   clear.    Following   upon   the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  first  months  of  1945,  the  Com- 
munist rxilers  in  the  Kremlin  embarked  upon 
a  renewed  and  vigorous  policy  of  world  rev- 
olution to  subject  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
them  through  pressure   of  imperial  power 
and  through  their  domination  of  Commu- 
nist  parties  throughout   the   world.    While 
the  Western  democracies  practiced  the  for- 
mula of  appeasement  of  Moscow,  yielded  to 
it  on  all  territorial  and  other  demands,  used 
pneBXxn  on   the  neighbors    of    the    Soviet 
Union  to  be  friendly  to  the  point  of  sub- 
version, and  forced  compromises  in  Europe 
and   Asia   upon   these   neighbors,  imtil   the 
majority  of  their  peoples  became  powerless, 
the  Conununist  rulers  of  Moscow  cynically 
and  la-utally  suppressed  their  longings  for 
liberty  and   Independence.     It   was   in   this 
way,  step  by  step  since  1939.  that  the  Polish 
people  have  become  the  serfs  of  a  small  alien 
minority  under  the  stern  orders  of  Moscow. 
We  mxist  not  forget,  therefore,  that  the 
liberation  of  the  Polish  people  is  bound  up 
with  freedom  In  the  world  at  large.    If  this 
perishes,  the  hope  of  the  Polish  people  van- 
lahes.    It  U  for  this  reason  Ite  leaders,  free 
to  plan  for  a  brighter  future,  must  plan  it  In 
collaboration  with  the  other  nations,  who 
also  seek  their  liberation.     And  they  must 
plan  It  wisely  so  that  it  may  be  lasting  when 
It  comes.     They.  too.  must  use  wisdom — a 
wisdom  that  may  not  always  be  iinderstood 
by  all  elements  of  their  people.    Out  of  the 
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their  suffering  they,  too,  must  see 
limits  of  their  future  reqiulrements 


aaw  certain  that  the  Oerman  people 

faster  than  aU  other  people  In 

and   that  within  several   years  no 

their  own  wisdom  will  be  able  to 

them.    What  have  they  learned  from 

world  wars  which  they  precipitated 

disastrous  consequences  to  them- 

to  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  rest 

*orld?    WUl  they  seek  to  live  In  peace 

justice  with  their  neighbors,  granting 

the  same  opportunity  to  freedom 

nee,  or,  following  a  superfl- 

D^odifled  version  of  Hltlerism,  proceed 

Europe  and  repeat  again  the  mls- 

^hat    Hitler    or    Stalin    committed? 

basic  questions  of  the  moment  In 

conscience.     It  is  conceivable 

might  learn  from  the  lessons  of 

and  overcome  their  glaring  inability 

~  and  be  jxut  and  fair  to  their 

ana  to  admit  they  have  the  same 

live  their  lives  as  the  Germans  insist 

.    We  must  hope  that  such  a  spirit 

policies  may  emerge  from  the  brew- 

of  German  passion.     This  is  a 

concern  not  only  for  the  neighbors 

German  people  but  for  the  rest  of 


pi^sent,  however,  such  a  prognoetica- 
woild  be  devoid  of  reality.    In  assuming 
a  neo-Nazi  hue.  German  opinion  Is 
dangerously  toward  domination  and 
^  disaster,  as  it  has  twice  before  In 
Instead  of  toward  a  historic  rec- 
onciliation with  all  their  neighbors.    We  can 
lusiastic   about    reconciliation,    but 
a1k>ut  aggression.    This  Is  a  matter  of 
concern  not  only  for  the  Imme- 
n^ighbors  of  the  Germans  but  even 
for  the  French,  British,  and  Ameri- 
o  must  exercise  the  guiding  power 
c  rcimistances.    TO  avoid  this  respon- 
I  ind  refuse  to  take  the  necessary  pre- 
Is  to  court  disaster  again  in  the 


Polish  people,  still  strong  In  their 

faith,  but  politically  enslaved,  eco- 

exploited,  spirituaUy  violated,  we 

message:  "Be  of  good  cheer.    Have 

lave   patience.     Yovir  UberaUon   Is 

and  with  it  the  dawn  of  freedom  in 

mce  more  free." 


Help  t*  Ifce  Self-Libcnitimi  «f  the  PoBsk 
Ftf^t  U  Qmty  Tnie  Peace  Policy 

K  [TENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

HOI  i,  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WXBOOirSZlf 

m  TH  t  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speakerl  on  August  25.  1952.  President 
Eisenhower,  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Legion,  listed  the  number  of  25  million 
Polish  [eople  enslaved  by  the  Commu- 
nists anq  said: 

These 
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people  are  blood  kin  to  us  *  *  • 

rest  while   these  nxillions  of  our 

remain     In     slavery?  •  •  •  The 

conscience  can  never  know  peace 

people  are  restored  again  to  be- 

of    their    own    fate  •   •  •  We 

the  Kremlin  that  never  shall  we 

our  aid  to  every  man  and  woman 

shackled  lands   who  seeks   refuge 

iny  man  who  keeps  burning  among 

]  leople  the  flame  of  freedom  or  who 

^  to  the  liberation  of  his  fellows. 


President  Eisenhower  was  attacked 
from  several  quarters  immediately  after 
his  Legion  speech.  The  attack  came 
from  ignorance  as  to  what  the  libera- 
tion policy  meant  on  the  part  of  some 
but  the  most  vicious  and  formidable  at- 
tack came  from  the  Communists  them- 
selves who  knew  well  that  to  put  it  into 
efTect  meant  their  downfall.  It  was  the 
Daily  Worker  that  coined  the  phrase 
"Liberation  means  war." 

But  Eisenhower's  ringing  words  came 
out  of  the  heart  and  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica and  were  based  squarely  upon  the 
American  political  philosophy  as  con- 
tained in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

On  June  7.  1951.  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  120  calling  for  aid 
for  the  liberation  of  the  people  of  Po- 
land. On  June  17.  1953.  I  again  intro- 
duced a  resolution  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Polish  people.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  120,  the  text  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accep^«d  the  basic  principles  set  forth  In 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  1776  in  the  following  words:  "•  •  •  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  a(« 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  ThmX 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  jxut 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  at  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It, 
and  to  Institute  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organis- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shsU 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness":  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  all 
men,  everywhere,  at  all  times;  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  certain 
essential  truths,  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  Is  the  author  of  every 
hiunan  being  and  the  source  of  his  rights 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other 
human  agency  has  jurisdiction  to  exploit 
any  human  being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  is  the  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  it^  master  and  may  not  pervert  its 
administrative  or  police  powers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  weapons  to  violate  human 
rights  or  to  terrorize  the  people; 

That  there  Is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men  but 
only  under  the  fatherhood  of  God;    and 

Whereas  communism  wears  a  humanitar- 
ian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messlah  of  social 
Jiistlce,  but  in  reality  has  given  rise  to  the 
most  reactionary  regime  of  our  time  baaed 
on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result  of  Its 
Inunoral  doctrine  founded  In  malice,  setting 
man  against  man,  class  against  class,  *i\d 
all  men  against  God;  and 

Whereas  communism  thrusts  Itself  beyond 
civil  government  and  political  philosophy, 
claiming  the  whole  man.  denjrlng  all  spirit- 
ual values,  denying  his  inalienable  rights, 
and  seek'ng  to  transform  all  hiunan  beings 
created  by  God  in  His  image  into  soulless 
biological  units,  fitted  Into  a  military  and 
economic  machine  designed  for  a  world  revo- 
lution; and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  conjunction  with  the  Nasi 
regime  In  Germany,  did  agree,  by  the  secret 
provisions  of  the  treacherous  Rlbbentrop- 
Mblotov  Pact  of  August  1939.  to  destroy  the 
Polish  nation  and  to  divide  Poland  between 
them  and  as  a  consequence  ttereof  In  Sep- 
tember 1939  Invaded  Poland  at  the  moment 
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when  the  Polish  paopie  were  fighting  mtler^ 
Invasion,  selaing  eastern  Poland  by  force 
of  arms  and  further  destroyed  Polish  fr«e- 
dom  and  independence  by  forcibly  deporting 
millions  of  Poles  from  eastern  Poland,  by 
deliberately  betraying  the  e3-day  heroic 
Polish  uprising  against  the  Naals  in  Warsaw 
in  1944.  after  luging  the  uprising  and  pledg- 
ing their  support  of  it.  by  arresting,  deport- 
ing, and  murdering  thousands  of  soldiers 
and  ofllcers  of  the  Polish  Home  Army  com- 
manded by  General  Bor-Komorowski,  by 
installing  through  deceit,  fraud,  and  ter- 
rorism the  Communist-trained  Lublin  group 
Into  power  In  Poland,  and  by  dissecting  the 
'  country  of  Poland  and  thereby  transferring 
millions  of  Poles  to  direct  rule  t^  the  Mos- 
cow Communist  regime;  and 

Whereas  communism,  after  thus  treach- 
erously and  forcefully  seising  power  In  Po- 
land, destroyed  all  opposition  by  means  of 
beatings,  murders,  falM  arrests  and  Im- 
prisonment of  thousands  of  Polish  lesders; 
by  terrorizing  and  suppressing  the  non-Com- 
munist patriotic  Polish  elements;  by  at- 
tempting to  deceive  and  confuse  the  people 
with  Communist -created  political  parties:  by 
Intimidation  and  coercion  in  fraudulent 
elections  over  the  protests  of  the  Polish  lead- 
ers and  our  own  American  Ambassador;  by 
enactment  of  peace  laws  to  further  suppress 
any  possibility  of  revolt:  and 

Whereas  this  terrorizing  subjiigatlon  of  the 
people  of  Poland  has  been  expressed  In  the 
words  of  United  Ststes  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice In  the  recent  case  of  American  Commu- 
nication Ataociation  v.  Douda  (389  U.  S. 
at  p.  430) :  "The  international  police  state 
has  crept  over  Bastem  Burope  by  deception, 
coercion,  coup  d'etat,  terrorism,  and  aasas- 
aination.";  and 

Whereaa  eommunicm  has  taken  the  lives 
of  untold  numbers  ot  human  belngi  in  Po- 
land and  has  employed  unseparable  brutali- 
ties to  etulave  the  population — 

By  robbing  peasants  of  their  fsrms  and 
transforming  them  Into  Isndless  agricultural 
robots  and  by  destroying  the  snuill  towns 
and  vUlages  and  re-creating  small  agricul- 
tural vUlagss  to  house  these  landless 
peasants. 

By  chslnlng  workers  to  their  factories  and 
transformlnf  them  into  iMxneless  industrial 
robots. 

By  depriving  all  people  of  freedom  of  crea- 
tive work  and  thought  and  transforming 
them  Into  servile  slaves  erf  the  state. 

By  submitting  all  classes  to  the  subhuman 
conditions  of  mass  imprisonment,  and  forced 
Isbor  camps. 

By  uprooting  and  dispersal  of  whole  popu- 
lations. 

By  practicing  genocide  upon  the  Polish 
people  in  order  to  destroy  the  Polish  tradi- 
tion and  cxilture  and  nationality:  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  in  the  process  of 
destroying  the  Institution  of  the  family  in 
Poland  by  an  enforced  collective  way  of  life, 
by  inordinate  control  ovw  the  chUdren  and 
their  forced  Indoctrination  In  communism, 
and  by  setting  members  of  the  same  family 
against  one  another  through  fear  and  terror; 
and 

Whereas  communism  Is  in  the  process  ot 
destroying  religion  in  Poland  by  fostering 
atheism  and  obstructing  all  religioxis  wor- 
ship; by  maiming,  imprisoning,  snd  murder- 
ing the  duly  authorized  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  which  has  been  the  pricelees 
heritage  of  the  Poliah  people;  by  attempting, 
with  lies  and  deceit  and  false  sccusations.  to 
undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  lay  people  to 
their  clergy,  by  destroying  religious  schools 
and  ellminatlx^g  rellgioua  instruction  of  the 
children;  and  by  deifying  the  leader  of  the 
Red  regime;  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  destroying  thtt 
substance  of  Poland  by  ravaging  the  farm- 
lands, by  stripping  the  country  of  Its  re- 


sources, by  transforming  the  PoU^  Army 
into  a  tool  of  communism  under  the  com- 
noand  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Bokoesovsky. 
and  by  forging  the  entire  Polish  country  into 
an  arwnal  for  furthar  Oommunist  aggres- 
sion; and 

Whereas  communism  by  making  false  and 
appealing  promises,  in  an  atmosphne  of 
ideological  blackout  in  Poland,  perverts  the 
patriotic  fervor  cf  a  certain  niunber  of  young 
idealists,  who  hsve  a  genuine  desire  to  serve 
their  people,  and  exploits  It  for  an  anti- 
human  conspiracy:  and 

Whereas  communism  In  order  to  extend 
still  further  its  tyranny  ooncentratea  its 
efforts  on  promoting  artificial  hostile  feelings 
between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving  Polish 
people  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  free  nations  whose  basic  aspi- 
rations as  human  beings  are  identical  and 
who  have  no  real  conflicting  interests;  and 

Whereas  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Moscow 
Communist  regime  that  now  enslaves  the 
people  of  Poland  or  with  the  Polish  puppet 
regime,  and  recognition  of  this  puppet  reglnxe 
as  a  legitimate  government  materially  and 
morally  strengthens  the  tyraimy  in  Its  power, 
weakens  the  resistance  of  the  Polish  people 
to  Communist  tyranny,  and  dims  their  hopes 
for  liberstion;  such  agreements  being  used 
by  the  Communist  regime  only  to  its  ad- 
vantage for  the  piupoee  of  accumulating 
greater  strength  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
every  other  coimtry  seeking  honorably  to 
compose  differences  with  it,  it  being  one  of 
the  prime  techniques  of  communism  to  dis- 
regard truth  and  honor  and  the  obligation  of 
agreements  whenever  opportune;  and 

Whereas,  in  contrast  to  the  treacherous 
fifth  columns  that  operate  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  Inter- 
national conununlsm.  there  exists  in  Polsnd 
a  potential  force  for  freedom  composed  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  yearn 
for  liberty,  which  force,  tf  activated  by  the 
encouragement  and  positive  aid  of  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  will  enable  them  to  sur- 
vive under  the  Communist  tyranny  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  their  eventual  liberation 
and  thus  help  place  mankind  on  the  path 
to  peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  in  the  poli- 
cies of  certain  of  the  free  nations,  including 
that  of  the  United  States  toward  Poland, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  collaboration 
with  the  Commxwists  was  possible,  particu- 
larly in  entering  into  the  agreements  of 
Teheran.  Talta,  and  Potsdam,  and  a  failure 
to  fully  understand  the  true  nature,  extent, 
and  the  enormity  of  communism's  aggres- 
sive designs,  have  substantially  contributed 
toward  strengthening  the  Oommunist  regime 
in  Poland  and  placing  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy in  a  position  where  it  now  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  world  peace  and  the 
free  progress  of  mankind  compelling  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  again 
to  undertake  a  vast  program  of  rearmament; 
and 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
I>eace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas,  rearmament  alone  coupled  with 
an  attempt  to  compose  differezwes  with  the 
international  Oommunist  regime  by  treaties 
and  agreements  leaving  xindlsturbed  said  re- 
gime and  its  present  enormous  conquest  of 
aggression  wiU,  over  a  period  of  years,  place 
a  crushing  bidden  of  armaments  upon  the 
free  world  that  eventually  could  well,  of  it- 
self, destroy  freedom;  and  such  agreements 
and  treaties  would  tend  to  stabillae  said 
regime  In  its  conquests  and  give  a  benedic- 
tion to  a  way  of  life  that  has  declared  war  on 
all  human  nature  under  its  control;  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue 
to  exist  half  slave  and  half  tnt:  Now.  than- 
ton,  be  i% 


Readved  by  the  Houae  of  Kepreaentattoea 
[the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Oongrees 
of  the  UiUted  States  hereby  reafflrms  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Polish  people  between  whom  and 
the  AnMrlean  people  there  are  innumerable 
ties  of  kinship  and  concerning  whose  mu- 
tual aspirations  for  democracy,  Uberty.  and 
justice  there  has  always  been  aUlanee;  that 
the  American  motives  for  these  aspirationa 
lie  deep  because  the  United  States  of  Amar- 
Ica  was  founded  and  has  been  built  largely 
by  the  oppressed  peoples  from  aU  oountrtas; 
which  friendship  has  been  demonstrated  by 
both  peoples  in  assisting  each  other  in  their 
fight  for  freedom;  by  the  Polish  people  when, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Pulaski  and 
General  Kosciusko,  they  so  gallantly  aided 
the  Americans  in  their  revcriution;  and  by 
thousands  of  Americans  in  1990.  when  they 
vcluntarily  fought  under  General  Bailer 
against  the  Bolsheviks  in  Poland. 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  hereby  ex- 
presses the  firm  conviction  that  the  people 
of  Poland  have  the  right  to  the  basic  rights 
and  freedoms  for  which  they  have  long 
struggled,  and  for  which  in  World  War  II 
they,  together  with  other  people,  shed  their 
blood,   among   which   rights   and   freedoms 


(1)  tb»  right  of  the  people  to  life,  lU^ 
erty,  and  private  ownership  of  property; 
the  right  of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  law  and  justice; 

(3)  the  freedom  of  religion,  erf  speech,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  {vess; 

(3)  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  secure  in  their  persona, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seisurss; 

(4)  the  freedom  of  famiUes  from  undue 
state  interference  and  control,  and  the  right 
of  parents  in  the  education  at  their  own 
children: 

(6)  the  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaceful  activities: 

(6)  the  right  of  peasants  to  their  owa 
land,  to  work  It  as  they  see  fit  and  to  dispose 

jpl  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they  see  fit: 

(7)  the  right  of  the  workers  to  select  free- 
ly the  type  and  place  of  their  employment^ 
and  to  obtain  equitable  wages  and  decent 
working  hours  and  conditions  through  the 
(Mganisation  of  their  own  truly  ind^Midant 
trade  unions; 

(8)  the  right  of  intellectuals  to  freedooi 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultural  Intercourse  with  the  whole  world, 
and  to  establlriiment  tA  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  Institutions  independent 
of  state  control:  * 

(9)  the  right  of  political  prisoners  of  aU 
clssses  to  Immediste  liberation  and  aid  la 
rehabUitatlon;  the  right  of  all  prisoners  who 
have  been  forcibly  deported  from  Poland  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  be 
aided  in  repatriation  and  rehabUitatl<»i:  and 

( 10)  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Poland 
to  command  their  armed  foroee  to  defend 
their  legitlnuite  interests  and  the  freedom 
of  the  armed  forces  from  being  used  by  the 
Conununist  tyranny  as  an  aggressive  force 
either  sgalnst  its  own  people  or  against  other 
nations. 

SR.  8.  It  Is  further  caressed  to  be  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  American  people  that 
the  people  of  Poland  have  the  right  to  sdf- 
determination,  to  be  governed  by  their  owa 
consent  based  on  the  free  expression  of 
popular  wlU  in  a  free  election;  and  that  no 
nation  may  deprive  them  of  their  territory 
by  force,  or  threat  of  force,  and  that  no  na- 
tion can  keep  their  territory  by  force. 

Sac.  4.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  behalf  of  the  Amertoan  people  recognlaaa 
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tk«  rlgM  «f  tibe  caytHv  PoBsb  peopi*  to  Ub> 
wate  tboBMlvca  tram  CDnununlat  tyranny 
«nd  to  orertlxrow  and  tortng  to  Jurtlea  tbeir 
appemaan;  bat  aalemnly  pjedgea  that  tbe 
«mnwnan  ctruggle  agalnat  ImpetlaUat  oon- 
moniaiB  tn  whlcli  tbls  Hatlon.  togetlMr  wttix 
•UMr  traa  natlnna,  is  nov  engaged  1b  not 
tfliected  against  those  who  have  been  misled 
by  onramnnlnin  throuf^  no  fault  ot  their 
own  or  thoee  who  have  tmwlttlngly  served 
the  small  ellctne  in  control  ot  the  Commu- 
■1st  regime  provided  they  break  off  with 
rwnlwn 


Sac.  5.  To  assist  In  bringing  sboot  that 
Mbsratlon  at  the  earliest  passible  date  and 
to  a  peaceful  manner  the  Congress  of  the 
tnolted  States  hoeby  requests  the  President 
«f  the  TTUtted  States — 

(a)  to  continue  his  efforts  to  formulate  a 
foreign  policy  which  recognizes  the  essen- 
tially evil  nature  (tf  the  International  Com- 
munist regime,  which  Is  consoUdatlng  the 
mmtary  and  Industrial  potential  of  Pcdand 
aad  the  other  areas  which  it  controls  for  the 
assUuctlon  of  the  United  Statee  and  an  free 
■atlons  and  the  usurpation  of  power  to 
taster  communism  throughout  the  entire 
wcrtd.  and  which  policy  realises  that  no  real 
peace  can  exist  In  the  world  for  either  the 
Polish  or  the  American  people  untn  the 
povrer  of  Communist  tyranny  In  the  worM 
Is  destroyed,  and  which  policy  distinguishes 
between  the  Conununlst  regimes  and  the 
people  enslaved  by  them; 

<b)  to  terminate  diplomatic  relations  with 
and  withdraw  United  States  recognition  of 
the  present  Communist  regime  of  Poland 
becaxise  of  o\xr  friendship  and  regard  for  the 
Polish  people  and  our  realization  that  this 
Communist  regime  Is  not  a  true  government 
lespooBslble  to  the  peo^de.  and  to  make  no 
further  agreements  with  or  commitments  to 
tt»  preeent  Polish  or  Soviet  regime  that 
VMNiId  tend  in  any  way  to  maintain,  stablllae. 
«r  further  extend  their  power  over  the  peoples 
enslaved  by  them; 

(c)  to  direct  our  representatives  In  the 
Vnlted  Rations — 

(1)  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  pre«> 
•Bt  Communist  regime  of  Poland  from  the 
United  Nations  because  of  its  persistent  vio- 
lation of  the  purpoees  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  to  demand  that  the  United  Nations 
dtarge  the  Soviet  Conmiunlst  regime  with 
tatemal  aggression  In  Poland  In  violation  of 
the  basic  Charter  and  iM^neiples  of  the 
UWted  Nations,  for  robbing  Poland  of  Its 
freedom,  indeoendenoe,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity In  violation  of  Its  international  agree- 
ments and  of  International  justice;  and  the 
m^tural  law; 

(S)  to  demand  the  withdrawal  tmn  Po- 
land of  the  Soviet  Army,  secret  p<dlce,  mlll- 
|ary  and  clvUlan  officials,  other  open  and 
secret  agents  of  Soviet  Imperlailstle  domina- 
tton,  who  are  there  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
munist aggression  snd  whose  continiied 
presence  constitutes  a  breach  of  domestic 
paaea  and  security,  and  a  further  threat  to 
tatematlonal  peace  and  security: 

(4)  to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
In  Pcrtand  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  after  a  iveparatory  period 
■eoessary  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  Com- 
munist terror.  In  order  to  reestablish  peace 
and  Justice  in  Poland  and  better  secive  the 
tatematlonal  peace  and  security;  and 

(d)  to  carry  out  plans  to  provide  material 
•M  and  moral  support  to  active  fighters  now 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
Poland  and  other  Ctnnmunlst-domlnated 
eountries.  including  the  foUowlng  methods: 
(1)  Aid  to  and  appropriate  utUlzatlon  of 
escapees  and  persons  Uberated  from  Poland 
*«»  other  Communist-dominated  countries 
tfwirous  of  combating  conununlsm,  as  is  au- 
t!iorlaed  under  section  101  (a)  (i)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1»51.  especlaUy  by 
'MVBlhff  tbosa  willing  into  national  mmtarr 
units; 
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tn  and  defection  from  the  Polish 
-dominated  state  and  other  Com- 
lonitnat«>d  eoontrles; 
cfxiperatlon  with  and  encouragement 
Individuals  and  private  organlsa- 
of  oombattng  ccwnmunlsm.  In- 
natlonallty  orgardsations  and  groups 
ifueinbcrs  have  an  origin  or  particular 
in  Poland  and  other  Communist- 
countries;  and 

use  of  political  and  ijsychological 

to  expoee  and  combat  the  world 

tyranny  and  to  rekindle  devotion 

Universal  principles  of  freedom,  Inde- 

and  human  dignity  which  are  set 

the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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(ONDON.  Mr.  I^peaker.  one  of  my 
eonstitiients.  Juan  B.  Sarmiento.  of  120 
CaroUr  a  Street.  VaUejo,  Calif.,  who  is  the 
executive  editor  of  the  Philippine  Mall 
director  of  the  Philippine  Hour 
station  KVON  located  In  Napa, 
requested  that  I  Insert  the  at- 
commentaries  on  Philippine  poll- 
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Tuesday,  June  23.  2953 


iJarmiento  has  worked  long  and 

diligent  \j  In  behalf  of  Philippine -Amer- 

r(  lationshlps.     He  Is  well  known 

he  Filipino-American  people  and 

poifit  of  view  is  respected. 

pers(Mial  knowledge  of  Phlllp- 
P^Utlcs  is  so  limited  that  I  can- 
do  not  necessarily  endorse  Mr. 
's  point  of  view.    I  recognize 
th^re  might  be  many  persons  who 
( ppose  his  thinking.    It  is.  how- 
x>int  of  view  that  I  think  might 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
people. 
Siannlento's  comments  follow: 


ON    PBnJFFXn    POUTXCS 


(By  Juan  B.  Sarmiento) 
ZN  psnucns  to  Qunoxo 


li 


most  biased  oppoeltlonists  win 

Elpldlo  Qulrlno  with  having 

a  niimber  of  constructive  pro- 

clal  to  the  people  and  to  the 

The  Liberal  Party,  in  its  bid  to 

power,  will  give  these  programs 


will  extol  Its  virtues  and  it  wlU 
about  its  sins.  It  will  be  silent 
racketeers  of  the  Qulrlno  ad- 
the  10  percenters,  the  imml- 
brokers,  the  deportation 
I,  the  Tambobong  estate  dealers. 
'  diamond  smugglers;  the  elec- 


conu  ottted 


that  the  Qulrlno  administration 

;ed   far   outweigh   the   good   It 

The    LP    knows    it.    President 

Ipiows  it.  and  the  people  know  it. 

cret.    It  is  common  knowledge. 

whatever   claims   the   LP   might 

notevrorthy  achievements,  it  can 

be  said  that  the  Hxiks  are  still  a 

the  peace  and  order  situation. 

<  conomy  of  the  country  is  still  far 

rehabilitated,   that   many  peo- 

havlng  enough  to  eat,  that  due 

poverty  many  parento  of  chil- 


drra  of  sebool  ag*  are  unable  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  that  the  country — with 
its  fertile  lands — is  not  producing  enough 
rice  to  meet  the  local  neecls,  that  imemploy- 
ment  la  rampant,  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus — the  essence  of  democracy,  has  been 
suspended,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  consti- 
tution has  been  vit^ted. 

Democraty :  its  chancet  for  survival 

There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  to  re- 
tain Qulrlno  in  the  presidency  would  mean 
the  death  knell  of  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines. There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Qulrlno  cannot  win  In  a  free  election.  How 
far,  therefore,  he  will  go  in  using  the  power 
he  has  as  president  to  bully  Juan  de  la  Crua 
in  order  to  get  bis  vote,  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  when  we  take  Into  consideration  his 
abust  of  that  power  in  the  1949  elections. 

As  a  fighter.  Qulrlno  Is  ruthless;  as  an 
executive,  he  is  weak  and  vindictive;  as  a 
leader,  he  is  dictatorial  and  impatient;  as 
a  man,  well,  the  people  dont  think  very 
much  of  him. 

Judging  from  present  trends,  the  end  of 
Qulrino's  misrule  Is  in  sight.  Mo  amount  of 
bullying  or  coercion  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Liberals  can  prevent  the  overwhelming  de- 
feat of  Qulrlno  in  the  November  elections. 
The  people  will  now  flght  for  their  rights  to 
the  finish. 

Their  dream — their  fondest  hope — of  mak- 
ing the  Philippines  the  show  window  of 
democracy  in  the  Orient  will  be  a  reality. 
Carlos  P.  Romtdo  for  President 

Beyond  question.  Carlos  P.  Bomulo  la  the 
most  outstanding  Pllipino  statesman.  He  la 
acclaimed  the  world  over  for  his  humani- 
tarian work  and  for  his  devotion  to  tha 
caiise  of  universal  peace.  In  recognition  for 
his  services  in  these  fields — aside  from  the 
many  decorations  awarded  to  him  by  foreign 
governments — 18  American  universities  and 
colleges  have  each  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  (U*.  D.); 
the  University  of  Athens  in  Greece  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  <Pb.  D.) :  the  RoUins  College  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Uter- 
sture  (Utt.  D.) ;  and  tbe  United  States.  Tem- 
ple University  of  Philadelphia  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanitarian 
Service  (H.  S.  D.). 

As  a  soldier.  Bomulo.  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  served  with  distinction  as  alde-d»- 
camp  to  Oeneral  of  the  Army  Douglas  llae- 
Arthur;  and  as  a  Journalist  he  won  the  cov- 
eted Pulitzer  prize. 

Carlos  P.  Romulo  has  ably  demoz^tratcd 
his  ability  for  leadership  and  his  mastery  of 
diplomacy  when  he  served  as  President  of  the 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Romulo  la  a  writer  of  no  mean  ability. 
His  "I  Saw  the  PaU  of  the  Philippines"  was 
a  best  seller.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this 
man  Romulo,  who  made  good  as  president  of 
the  U.  N.,  should  also  make  good  as  president 
of  his  own  country.  He  knows  the  needs 
of  his  people  and  the  work  to  be  done  to 
make  the  Philippines  both  an  agricultural 
and  industrial  country. 

What.  then,  are  Bomulo's  chances  for  vic- 
tory in  November? 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  th^t 
Romulo  has  been  away  from  the  Philippines 
too  long  and,  as  a  consequence,  does  not  have 
the  political  machinery  so  necessary  in  wag- 
ing an  effective  political  campaign.  We  do 
not  minimize  the  logic  of  the  argiiment.  but 
we  don't  think  it  would  hold  very  much 
water.  While  away  from  the  Phllippinea, 
Romulo  was  winning  prestige  for  his  coun- 
try. And  the  FUipinos  knew  this.  The  Fili- 
pinos are  proud  of  Romulo  and  they  will 
help  him  build  a  strong  poUUcal  machinery 
these  next  3  months  and  they  will  provida 
him  with  campaign  funds. 

The   prestige  of   the   Philipplneg   In   the 
United  States  has  greatly  suffered— it  has 
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toadied  a  new  low.  And  Prssldsnt  Qutrlno 
is  directly  responslbie  for  this.  The  PhlUp- 
plnes  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  friandshlp  of 
America.  Tbe  n«xt  president  of  the  Phlltp- 
ptnes  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  tf  the  friendship  between  the 
American  people  and  the  PBlplno  people  is  to 
be  strengthened.  America  has  trust  and 
oonfidenoe  In  Bomnto. 

Bomulo  i*  a  great  man 

Xn  r— tgnlng  from  bis  dual  position  of 
Ambassador  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  and  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  seek  the  presidency.  Bomulo  im- 
poesd  upon  himself  a  very  difllcult  task. 
He  knows  how  rough  a  game  politics  Is  as 
It  Is  played  In  the  PhiUppinea.  Bough  game, 
however.  Is  not  new  to  Bomtilo. 

Bomulo  Is  a  great  man  and  a  gentleman. 
Be  will  oooduet  a  dean,  peaceful  campaign. 
Be  knowa  how  to  deal  with  mlscreanta,  if 
there  are  such  creatures  found  disturbing  tbe 


Fwrhng  shot* 

President  Qulrino's  administration  Is  best 
deacrlbed  by  PsUxberto  Serrano  when  be 
said:  *■•  •  •  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  by  the  LP  constitute.  In  tbeir  totaUty, 
the  blackest  chapter  In  tbe  bletory  of  our 
country  (the  PbUipplnee) .  and  In  tbe  lexicon 
of  poUtlea.  tt  will  go  down  as  the  com- 
pounded synonym  of  graft,  greed,  debaucb- 
ery,  and  incompetenee.** 


Help  lo  tW  Seir-libcntiaa  •!  iIm  Pacpit 
•f  OiM  Is  Oaiy  TfM  P«Kt  P^Ecj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
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Tuesday,  Jmne  23,  1953 


Mr.  KERfiTEN  of  Wlseooafn.  Mr. 
I^?eaker.  on  August  25.  1952.  President 
Elsenhower  UM  the  American  Legion 
that— 


Not  only  In  Wistei  n  Sorope  baa  Oommu- 
Blst  barbarism  broken  forth  beyond  Ita  own 
borders.  On  Ito  Asiatic  peilphety  the  Krem- 
lin has  made  capCtve  Gblna.  •  •  •  it  has 
added  BOO  mUUon  people  to  Its  aranal  of 


Hm  American  conscience  can  never  know 
peace  until  these  people  are  restored  again 
to  betttg  masters  of  their  own  fata.  •  •  • 
We  must  teu  tbe  KMmlln  that  never  eball 
wedeetat  In  our  aM  to  every  man  and  woman 
of  thsss  shackled  lands  who  seeks  refuge 
with  us.  any  man  who  keeps  burning  among 
his  own  people  tbe  flame  of  freedom  or  who 
Is  dedicated  to  the  liberation  of  bto  Mlows. 

Preakleiit  Elaenhower  was  attacked 
from  several  quMtent  Immediately  after 
his  Leglim  q)eech.  The  attack  caoM 
from  igatxvxce  as  to  what  the  liberation 
policy  meant  on  the  part  of  some  but 
the  most  vicious,  formidable,  and  know- 
ing attaek  came  from  the  Communists 
themselves,  who  knew  wtil  that  to  put  it 
into  effect  meant  their  downfall.  It  was 
the  Dally  Worker  that  coined  the  phrase 
"liberatiOQ  means  war.** 

Bat  Eiaexihower's  ringiac  words  came 
out  of  the  heart  and  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica and  were  based  squard^r  upon  tbe 
American  polltieal  philosophy  as  con- 
tained in  tbe  DecUratioa  of  Tndppenrt* 
•ace. 


On  Jtlly  4,  1951,  T  Introduced  Boose 
Concurrent  Resolution  138  calling  for 
aid  for  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
China.  On  June  17. 1953. 1  again  intro- 
duced a  reoolutlon  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Chinese  people.  House  Ooneurreni 
Resolution  114.  the  text  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  fortb  In 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  I77«  in  the  following  words:  "*  •  •  THat 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able righta.  that  among  thsss  are  life,  Ub- 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  ttiese  righta.  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men. — deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  Is  the 
right  of  the  peapte  to  altar  or  to  abolish 
It.  and  to  Instttuta  new  government,  lay- 
ing its  foundatioD  on  such  prtnelplcs  and 
organising  ita  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  Shan  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness.";  and 

Whereas  tbe  Ameriean  people  believe  theee 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  all  men. 
everywhere,  at  aU  times,  and  under  aU  forms 
of  government;  sad 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  eertatn 
essential  truths,  among  which  are — 

niat  the  Creator  is  the  author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  source  of  his  righta 
and  that  neither  the  stata  nor  any  other 
human  agency  has  the  jurisdiction  to  exploit 
any  human  being  or  violate  his  righta; 

That  the  stata  is  a  snrant  to  mankind 
and  not  ita  master,  and  may  not  pervert 
Ita  administrative  and  police  powers  so  as 
to  make  of  them  a  vreapon  to  violate  human 
righta  or  to  terrorize  the  people; 

That  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men 
but  only  under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood;  and 

Whereas  communism  wears  a  humani- 
tarian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messiah  of 
social  justice  but  in  reaUty  hss  given  rise 
to  the  nKMt  reactionary  regimes  of  our  time 
based  on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result 
of  its  immoral  doctrine  founded  tn  malice 
setting  man  against  man.  claas  against  class, 
and  an  men  against  God;  and 

Whereas  cotnmimlsm  thrusta  Its^  beyond 
dvU  government  and  political  philosophy, 
claiming  the  whole  man.  denying  all  spirittial 
values,  denying  his  inalienable  rights,  and 
seeking  to  transform  all  hunuoi  beings 
created  by  Ood  in  His  image  into  soulless 
biological  unlta.  to  be  fitted  Into  a  military 
and  economic  machine  designed  for  world 
revolution;  and 

Whereas  communism,  although  not  native 
to  China,  waa  adopted  by  a  small  Chinese 
group,  aided  and  abetted  by  Soviet  Busida, 
which  by  treachery,  deceit,  brutal  force,  and 
terror  subverted  and  destroyed  the  freedom 
gained  by  the  Chinese  people  of  the  Bepub- 
11c  of  China  in  their  democratic  revolution 
of  1011  \mder  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Sun  TaU 
sen;  and 

Whereas  oonununlsm,  after  coming  to 
power  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  succeeded, 
by  means  of  false  propaganda,  deceit,  and 
police-slate  methods.  In  keeping  the  non- 
Conununlst  world  largely  Ignorant  of  the 
plight  of  the  peoples  within  the  Communist 
area  of  China  and.  In  tiun  keeping  the 
peoples  within  the  Communist  area  of  China 
In  Ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  condi- 
tions existing  outside  ita  borders  and  par- 
ticularly of  oondltlona  in  the  Weetem  World; 
and 

Whereas  communism  has  taken  tbe  lives 
of  millions  of  human  beings  In  China,  and 
baa  enslaved  and  otkarwlss  mlstteated  the 
p^opln 

By  robbing  the  farmsn  of  tbrir  luid  under 
a  ruse  of  land  reform.  anA  iKansCocmlaft  aU 


«ba  people,  taoanta.  and  Independent  fi 
am  alike,  into  landless  agricultural  slaves; 

By  f  ocdng  worken  to  labor  against  their 
wlU  and  trantf  ormlng  them  Into  industrial 
robots; 

By  depriving  Intellectuals  of  freedom  of 
creative  work  and  thought  and  transform- 
ing them  into  voiceless  Ideological  robots; 

By  submitting  vast  numbers  from  aU 
tlssses.  both  men  and  womm.  old  and  young, 
workers  (industrial  and  white  collar),  peas- 
anta.  and  intallectuala.  to  unjust  pens  It  lea, 
and  inhuman  punialunento  which  frequently 
are  but  overtures  to  death  ahould  they  de- 
viate from  the  dictates  of  the  Communist 
regime  of  China;  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  In  the  process  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  the  family  in 
China  by  an  enforced  collective  way  of  life, 
by  encouraging  sex  relations  without  mar- 
riage, by  inordinate  control  of  the  children 
and  their  forced  Indoctrination  in  commu- 
nism, and  by  setting  members  of  the  same 
family  against  one  another  throtigh  fear 
and  terror;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  in  t2ie  process  of 
destroying  religion  in  China  by  fostering 
atheism,  by  rldlcxiling  and  persecuting  the 
sincere  religious  expression  of  the  people 
and  the  respect  and  honor  that  tbe  people 
hold  for  their  ancestors,  by  perverting  reli- 
gious Instlncta  in  the  hearta  of  the  young, 
by  faUely  arresting,  banishing,  and  murder- 
ing the  representatives  of  religion,  by  de- 
struction of  places  of  worship  and  the  aboU- 
tlon  of  religious  institutions;  and 

Wh«-eas  communism  by  force  and  deceit 
has  formed  Into  a  tool  of  international  ag- 
gression the  Chinese  Communist  Army,  con- 
scripted of  peace-loving  peasanta,  workers, 
and  intellectuals  most  of  whom  were  pressed 
Into  military  service  against  their  will;  and 

Whereas  communism  by  making  false  snd 
appealing  promises,  in  an  atnKiephere  rf 
Ideological  blackout  In  China  perverta  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  a  certain  number  of  young 
ideallsta,  who  hsve  a  genuine  desire  to  serve 
thrtr  people,  and  explolta  It  for  an  aatl- 
human  conspiracy;  and 

Whereas  oommunlsm  In  order  to  extend 
still  furtbsr  Ita  tyranny  ooncentratee  ita  ef- 
forta  on  promoting  artificial  hostUe  feeUngs 
between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving  peo- 
ples of  China  and  tbe  people  of  the  Untfeed 
Statea  and  of  other  free  nations  whose  beslo 
asptrattons  as  human  beincs  are  identical, 
and  who  have  no  real  omifllicting  Interests; 
and 

Wbereaa  In  contrast  to  the  trsacberoua 
handful  of  Ct^inese  Oommunlsto  beaded  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  which  has  snslaved  the  Chi- 
nese people,  there  exista  in  China  a  poten- 
tial force  for  freedom  composed  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  peoples  of  China  who  yeara 
for  liberty  demonstrated  by  numerous  agra- 
rian revolta.  especially  in  central,  east,  and 
southwest  China,  which  the  Chinese  Com- 
munista  have  ruthlessly  queUed.  and  which 
force  tf  activated  by  the  encouragement  and 
positive  aid  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 
WlU  enable  them  to  llberata  themselves  and 
overthrow  the  Conununlst  tyranny,  and  help 
place  mankind  on  the  path  of  peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  in  the  pot- 
leles  of  certain  of  the  free  nations,  tntiuding 
that  of  tbe  Uhited  States,  toward  China  and 
a  fanare  fully  to  understand  tbe  true  na- 
ture, extent,  and  the  enormity  ot  commu- 
nism^ aggressive  designs  have  substantially 
contributed  toward  placing  said  Chinees 
Ootnmimltt  regime  In  a  position  where  tt 
now  Is  an  aggressive  danger  to  world  peace 
and  tbe  fvee  progress  of  mankind  compelling 
the  United  States  and  other  free  natloas 
again  to  xearas  and  to  combat  Chlnsse  Com- 
munist military  aggression  In  Korea;  and 

Wbereaa  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  would  prefiar  to  dsvota  oar  energise  to 
peace,  we  ace  drtermined  to  detmd  oar  f  i 
does  and  to  seek  jnstloe  In  Korea  In 
tton  with  other  United  Nations  forces; 

s  rearmament  alone  cou^ed  with 
to  ''^^'"r^'**  differences  with 
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OhlMw  Oemnmilst  rsgtm*  toy  t»«tl««  ma 
•0««mcnta  iMTtog  wuttetnrbMi  mM  regime* 
■nd  tbetr  prwnt  •nflrmoua  «onqua*ta  cc 
tLggnmion  wUl.  OTer  a  period  of  yean,  take 
•  tremendoua  toll  oS  llree  end  piece  •  enuh- 
iam  burden  of  ermaments  upon  tbe  free 
world  that  eventually  could  well,  of  Itself, 
destroy  freedom;  and  euch  agreementa  and 
treaties  would  tend  to  stabUlze  said  regime 
in  Its  conquests  and  give  a  benediction  to  a 
way  or  life  that  has  declared  war  on  aU 
human  nature  under  Its  control;   and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue  to 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free:  Now.  there- 
Xore,  be  It 

Mesolved  by  the  House  of  Ripresentativea 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
of  the  XJnlted  States  hereby  reafflrms  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Chinese  people  whoee  mutual  as- 
pirations for  democracy.  Uberty.  and  Jxistice 
have  created  rm  alliance.  The  alliance  was 
consummated  when  the  father  of  the  Chinese 
Rerolutlon  of  1911.  Doctor  Sun  Tat-een.  pro- 
claimed the  basic  principles  of  the  OoTem- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  be  "a  Oot- 
emment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people":  when  the  Republic  of  China 
mid  the  United  States  of  America  joined  as 
allies  both  in  the  First  and  in  the  Second 
World  War;  and  when  over  a  period  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can peoples  have  maintained  close  economic 
and  cultural  ties,  as  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  American  missionaries  of  vsrlous 
denominations  preaching  the  gospel  in 
China,  and  the  continuoiis  flow  of  Chinese 
young  men  and  women  to  the  United  States 
to  attend  American  colleges  and  universities. 

Sac.  a.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  expresses 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  Chinese  people 
have  the  right  to  the  basic  rights  of  freedoms 
for  which  they  have  long  struggled,  among 
which  rights  and  freedoms  are — 

(1)  the  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty, 
and  private  ownership  of  property;  the  right 
of  an  accvised  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
In  accordane*  with  principles  of  Uw  and 
lustlce; 

(2)  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  press; 

(3)  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
booses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  selsiires; 

(4)  the  freedom  of  families  from  undue 
State  Interference  and  control,  and  the  right 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  own 
children; 

(5)  the  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaceful  activities: 

(6)  the  right  of  peasants  to  their  own 
land,  to  work  it  as  they  see  fit  and  to  dls- 
poae  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they 
see  fit: 

(7)  the  right  of  the  workers  to  select  freely 
the  type  and  place  of  their  employment. 
and  to  obtain  equitable  wages  and  decent 
working  hours  and  ctmditlons  through  the 
organisation  of  their  own  truly  independ- 
ent trade  unions; 

(8)  the  right  of  intellectuals  to  freedom 
of  selBntlflc  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultiiral  Intercourse  with  the  whole 
world,  and  to  establishment  of  educational, 
sclenttfle.  and  cultural  Instltutlcms  inde- 
pendent of  State  control: 

(0)  the  right  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
classes  to  immediate  liberation  and  aid  in 
rehabilitation;  the  right  of  all  prisoners  who 
have  been  forcibly  departed  from  China  to 
-Um  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
be  aided  In  repatriation  and  rehabilitation; 
and 

(10)  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  China  to 
•otnmand  their  armed  forces  to  defend  their 
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Is  further  expressed  to  be  the 

of  the  American  people  that 

of  China  have  the  right  of  self- 

,  to  be  governed  by  their  own 

upon  toe  free  expression  of 

in  accordance  with  the  dem- 

of   1047  adopted  by  a 

Assembly  elected  as  a  constituent 

by  the  people  of  China,  and  to 

>wn  government  of  officials,  both 

local,  elected  by  popular  suf- 

that  no  nation  or  nations  can 

of  their  national  territory  or 

rights  by  force  at  threat 

by    unilateral    or    multilateral 

concluded  between  nations. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

of   the   American   people,   recog- 

1  of  the  people  of  Free  China. 

Chinese  people  now  under  Cora- 

to  liberate  their  nation  from 

tyranny  and  to  overthrow  and 

their  Conununist  oppressors; 

pledges    that    the    common 

communism  in  which  this 

with  other  free  nations,  is 

is  not  directed  against  those 

lieen     misled    by    communism 

fault  of  their  own  or  those  who 

served  the  small  clique  in 

the  Communist  regime,  provided 

off  with  communism. 

assist  in  bringing  about  that 

It  the  earliest  possible  date  and 

manner,  the  President  of  the 

is  hereby  requested — 

ct>ntinue  his  efforts  to  formulate 

stronger  foreign   policy  which. 

things,  recognizes  the  essen- 

I  Lature  of  the  Chinese  Communist 

,  in  partnership  with  the  Soviet 

regime    and    other    subjugated 

consolidating  the  military  and  in- 

of  the  area  of  China  and 

which   it  controls  for   the  de- 

the  United  States  and  all  free 

the  usiirpaUon  of  power  to  foe- 

throughout  the  entire  world. 

policy  realizes  that  no  real  peace 

the  world  for  either  the  Chinese 

people  until  the  power  of  In- 

communism   is   destroyed,   and 

distinguishes  between  the  Com- 

and  the  people  enslaved  by  it; 

l^e  into  full  view  the  fact  that 

of  the  Republic  of  China. 

is  the  legitimate  govern- 

people  of  China,  located  on  Chi- 

basic  policies  of  which,  insofar 

international  communism  is 

are  substantially  identical  with 

of  the  United  States,  and  which 

to  the  liberation  of  the  Chinese 

I   Commiinlst  tyranny   and   the 

to   them   of   their   rights   and 


(a)  to  can  upon  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  the  governments  of  which 
have  accorded  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  to  withdraw  such 
recognition  on  the  ground  that  that  regime 
has  been  declared  an  aggressor  in  Korea  by 
the  United  Nations  itself  and  U  even  now 
conducting  aggressive  war  against  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Nations; 

(e)  to  carry  out  plans  to  provide  material 
aid  and  moral  and  political  support  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
to  active  fighters  now  struggling  for  the 
liberation  of  the  people  of  China,  particularly 
by  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Aid  to  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
escapees  and  persons  liberated  from  Commu- 
nist China  desirous  of  combating  commu- 
nism, as  is  authorized  under  section  101  (a) 
(1)  of  the  Mutual  Secxirlty  Act  of  1981.  espe- 
cially by  forming  those  wlUlng  into  mUitary 
units  to  be  incorporated  into  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  China; 

(2)  encouragement  of  effective  resistance 
activities  In  and  defection  from  Communist 
China.  especlaUy  in  helping  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  contact  and  in  supply  of  food  and 
arms  and  amrounitlon  to  known  guerilla 
forces  on  the  mainland  of  China; 

(3)  cooperation  with  and  encouragement 
of  private  individuals  and  private  organiza- 
tions desirous  of  combating  communism,  in- 
cluding overseas  Chinese  organizations  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world,  especially  in  south- 
east Asia  areas,  and  in  the  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(4)  the  \ise  of  political  and  psychological 
methods  to  expose  and  combat  world  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  to  rekindle  devotion  to 
the  universal  principles  of  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  human  dignity  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 
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r^rain  from  any  act  which  would 
way  to  maintain,  stabilize,  or 
I   the  present  Chinese  Coin- 
's power  over  the  people  en- 


( ilrect  our  representatives  in  the 
Na  ions — 


Ipllow  up  the  General  Assembly's 
adopted  on  February  1.  1952.  on 
"^lireats  to  the  political  independ- 
tfrritorial  integrity  of  China  and  to 
of  the  Far  East,  resulting  from 
violations  of  the  Slno-Soviet  Treaty 
and   Alliance   of   August    14. 
l^om  Soviet  violations  of  the  Char- 
United  Nations."  by  demanding 
Ignited  Nations  charge  the  Soviet 
regime  with  aggression  against 
to  Invoke  relevant  articles  of  the 
Charter  s«ainst  the  Soviet 
regiiiM; 


Nations 


Nbfan  Rrrcr  Power  DetcIopMcol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOTTXSIAHS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtday,  June  11,  19Si 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Iff. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
resolution  of  the  Louisiana  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  passed  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  commission  in  reference  to 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
on  the  Niagara  River  by  private  enter- 
prise.   The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  in  the  8Sd 
Congress  certain  legislation  commonly  knovm 
as  the  Capehart-Martm-Mlller  bill  (S.  689. 
H.  R.  2289).  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
Insurance  that  the  overall  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  on  the  Niagara  River 
shall  be  done  by  private  enterprise:  and 

Whereas  the  present  advocacy  in  certain 
quarters  of  having  this  work  done  by  the 
Federal  Oovemn:' at  at  public  expense 
would  mean  the  ei;pendlture  of  millions  in 
public  funds  at  a  time  when  the  National 
Government  is  desperately  attempting  to 
ciirtaln  expenditures;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  program  is  result- 
ing in  the  curtailment  of  appropriations  for 
flood  control  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
Valley,  which  are  vital  to  the  very  Uvea  of 
the  pec^le  thereof;  and 

vniereas.  should  the  Federal  Government 
construct  such  power  developments,  the 
coet  would  be  more  than  $350  million,  which 
would  be  an  additional  load  upon  the  al- 
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A^m 


teady  ovarbofdciMtf  taspkjkn  of  the  United 
Statee;  and 

Whereas,  U  this  devalofanant  Should  be 
accomplished  by  private  enterprise,  such  pri- 
vate eompimlee  #cmld  pay  in  taxes  to  the 
Fedntkl  Government,  State,  and  local  (pv- 
emments.  $38  mtUion  anntially,  to  say 
aothlnf  of  additional  Income  taxes  to  be  paid 
by  shareholders  on  dividends  of  atoch  com- 
panies: and 

Whereas  there  are  now  Ave  privately 
owned  utility  companies — ^namely.  Central 
Budson  Oa*  *  Electric  Corp.,  ConsoUdated 
Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc..  New  York 
State  Electric  and  Oas  Corp..  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Corp..  and  Rochester  Oas  and 
Electric  Co«p.— whWi  are  ready,  anxlooa  and 
willing  to  arganlse  and  finance  an  enter- 
prise which  would  begin  ImmedUte  con- 
struction of  power  development  on  the  Ni- 
agara River,  which  enterprise  would  coet 
the  taxpayers  nothing,  would  contribute  ma- 
terially In  taxes  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government,  and  moreover  would  be  eob- 
Ject  to  public  regnlatloB  both  l>y  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  arid  the  New  Yor* 
Public  Service  Commission:  now.  therefoi*, 

»>•  **  ^    _^ 

Resolved.  That  tWs  eoounleslon  hereby  eto- 

dorses  the  said  Capehart-Martln-lflller  bUl 
and  xirges  the  congressional  delegation  of 
Louisiana  not  only  to  support  the  said  bill 
but  any  other  legislation  designed  to  insure 
the  power  development  on  the  Niagara  River 
be  left  to  private  enterprise. 

By  order  of  the  commission:  Baton  Rouge. 
lA.,  Jane  •,  19SS. 

BsBvrr  Bmonxs. 

Chairman. 
Wabb  O.  Maxtik. 

Commiaaioner. 
Nat  B.  Kioght.  JT. 

Commissioner. 

C.  W.  COLXMAN, 

5ecreter|r. 


I  ttte  generally  kBowatuat  a  itejor 

lei«ue  can  be  soeeeseCnUy  eekabttshed  on  the 
west  ooest;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  commends  the  Pacific  Coast 
League  on  Its  sucoessf til  efforts  to  maintain 
baseball  a  major  sport  on  the  west  ooaat: 
Vow.  therefore,  be  It 

Jtcsoleed  by  the  Asaeaiblf  atul  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {fointly).  That  ttoe 
LegHsIatura  or  the  State  of  CaUfomta  respect- 
fully memorlallBes  Congress  that  any  oom- 
mittee  of  Congress  which  iindertakas  the 
study  of  baseball  should  take  into  consid- 
eration the  above  facts;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
coplee  of  this  reeolutlon  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentattvee,  and 
to  each  Senator  axKl  R^rasentative  froa 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Ratnaa  Jtttiee  aad  Roteobern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  tomeuirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BEPBBSENTATIVBa 

Tuesday.  June  23,  1953 
Mr.    BOOOS.    Mr.   Bpeaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bw- 
ou.  I  include  the  foDowlng  editorial  from 
the  New  Orleans  States: 


Calif  oraia  Waats  Hajor-LeagEC  Bascbafl 
EXTENSION  OP  REIiAREB 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALZVOaMIA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  GV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  HILLINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  SUte  of  California,  acting 
through  their  elected  repreeraUUves  in 
'  the  legislature,  have  urged  the  estabUA- 
ment  of  major-leafne  basebaU  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  16  ownos  of  pres- 
ent major-league  dubs  will  take  notice 
of  the  voice  at  the  people  ot  CaBfomto. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  27 

Joint  resolutloB  rtf  atlve  to  a  oongresaianal 

committee  cm  beesbsll 

Whereas  the  majar-leegue  bas^all  !••*« 
have  hitherto  overlooked  the  importance  of 
esCabUsblng  a  major  leegue  en  the  west 
coast,  and 

Wharaaa,  althoc«h  baseban  Ir  regarded  as 
a  national  sport,  seven  big-league  bMebaU 
teams  aiw  within  a  radliiB  of  a  few  braadred 
milea  cf  each  other  whfle  no  o«ty  weet  o« 
St.  Louis  has  a  nuOor-league  teem;  and    __ 

Whereas  several  Pacific  coast  ettlea.  espe- 
cUUy  Lor  Angelea,  Oaklaad.  and  Ben  Fwn- 
dsco.  having  the  facilities,  drawing  power  In 
money  and  spectators,  and  entHuelasm  to 
support  a  major-toi^iw  Iranchlee  -'-- 
profltably  than  many  ci  the 
cities;  and 


more 


RossiAM  joerxcs  awb 
This  is  the  story  of  two  kinds  of  Justice— 
Russian  and  American. 

Tb  Illustrate  the  Buaslaa  Jxwtlce,  lef  s  look 
at  what  happened  to  WUIt  Ooettllng  cf  Ber- 
lin oa  lliuraday. 

The  case  of  JuUus  and  Btbel  Boeenberg, 
atomic  spies  for  BuMia.  wlU  Uluatrate  Amer- 
loan  Justice. 

On  Wedneeday.  wmi  Ooettllng,  a  85-year- 
old  unemployed  tratk  driver,  went  from  the 
French  sector  of  Bertto,  where  he  Uvea,  to 
the  American  sector  to  get  his  relief  check 
equivalent  to  88J«.  The  elevated  train  he 
took  had  to  pass  through  the  Busalan  sector. 
Willi,  eomehow,  waa  swept  up  In  the  worit- 
•n'  demonstration  on  Wednesday. 

And  what  happened?  The  Soviet  miU- 
tary  authorities  grabbed  him.  promptly 
charged  him  with  being  a  spy  for  the  west- 
ern power  and  an  instigator  of  the  riot. 

When  vrtn  wmi  Ooettllng  be  tried?  AaA 
m«y  He  appeal  if  f oimd  guilty?  And  aek  for 
a  rehearing  or  a  sUy  of  execution? 

Dont  be  silly,  they  sent  Willi  before  a 

firing   squad   on  Thnreday   and   shot  him. 

That's  Soviet  Justice  In  action.  __ 

And  now  to  the  Bosenberga.    They  were 

convicted    on    March    29.    IMl.    of    passing 

atomic   secrets   to  the   Russians   and  were 

given  a  death  sentenee  on  April  0.  by  Judge 

Irving  R.  Kaufman.  ^       ^    ^^ 

Were  the  Rosenbergs  taken  out  and  shot. 

as  they  would  have  been  in  BuesU?     You 

know  that  they  werent.    You  know  that  for 

more  than  2  years  every  legid  weapon  their 

lawyvs  oould  aseembis  was  used  to  rtave  off 

execution.  ^     .  ^ 

And  yet  there  lent  a  ihadow  of  a  doubt 

eatotheguUtof  tiseneetnberga.   Tne  dottbt 

u  whether  they  should  have  been  tried  undcs 

the  fcplonage  Act  of  1911,  which  permlU  tbe 

death  sentence  or  under  the  atomic  energy 

law  which  Umlta  the  death  sentence  to  the 

feeotwaiendatfcm  of  the  Jury. 

■nis  Roaettbervi  were  t«*ed  tmder  the 
ttaloiiavB  Aetof.iatX.  Supreme  Ootirt  Jus- 
tlce  William  O.  Douglas,  in  giving  them  a 


lut-mtente  etftf  tt  exeetttloa.  eeM  be  felt 
tb^  were  tried  vnder  the  wrong  act. 

-The  eeid  f»ot  is,"  declared  Justice  Docg- 
tas,  "the  death  eentence  cannot  be  fanpoeed 
for  what  the  Roaenbergs  did  without  a  Jury 
reeommendatton.** 

The  Government  contention  wee  that  tbe 
Bueenbergs  gave  the  Russians  atomic-bomb 
secrete  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  was 
paaaed.  Justice  Douglas  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  contention  during  the  case  was 
that  the  Rosenbergs  spy  acttvlttes  lasted  from 
1944  to  1930.  when  arrested.  He  said  the 
crime  is  complete  vrtien  the  conspiracy  U 
condxided.  Therefore,  their  crime  came  im- 
der  the  atomic-energy  law. 

Yesterday,  Justice  Douglas  could  get  only 
two  other  Supreme  Court  Justices  to  agree 
wltb  him— Felix  Vtankfurter  and  Hugo 
Black— «nd  so  by  «-to-3  decision  of  the  Court 
ail  legal  hope  for  the  Rosenbergs  ended. 

Ethel  Bosenberg't  brother,  David  Green- 
glass,  who  worked  at  Los  Alanyw  on  the 
atomic  bomb,  teetlAed:  ^  ^  ... 

1.  Hie  wife,  eoacfaed  by  JuMus,  started  him 
spying  for  Jullna. 

a.  JuUus  gave  him  a  sketch  of  the  atomlo 
bomb  and  asked  him  to  pass  on  all  the  ma- 
terial he  could  about  It. 

a.  Julius  told  him  he  (JuUus)  bed  stolen 
a  proximity  fuse  and  passed  It  to  the 
Boasians. 

4.  Julius,  when  thlngi  got  hot,  tried  to  f^ 
him  to  flee  to  liealoo. 

6.  That  he  gave  Jullns,  on  a  furloagb,  a 
la-pege  memorandum  on  a  later  atom  bomb 
being  worked  oo  at  Loa  Alamnw 

An  open  and  shut  case  against  the  Rosen- 
bergs resulted  from  the  evidence  of  David 
Oreenglass'  wife.  Ruth:  of  Harry  Gold,  the 
courier,  who  got  other  atom  data  from  Klaue 
ruefas  In  Sente  Fe;   of  Ellaabeth  Bentley, 

yiTw^ng  Others. 
Pkltise  to  talk,  midaubtedly.  has  bad  some- 

**.Hig  to  do  with  their  nlttaaately  going  to 
the  electric  chair.  Monthe  ago^  In  refurtng 
an  appUcatioB  for  a  reduction  of  sentence. 
Judge  Kaufman  declared: 

•Tlielr  Ilpe  have  remained  sealed  and  they 
prefer  the  gj<»7  wWrti  Oiey  believe  will  be 
theirs  1^  tbe  martyrdom  which  will  be  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  thoee  who  enlisted 
them  in  this  dlabnllcal  conspiracy,  and  wb(^ 
tndneil.  desire  tbem  to  renata  silent.'' 


EXTEtfSXOaU  OP  REMARKB 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  ouxroawiA 
m  THE  HODSE  OT  BEFBESENTATIVBS 

Tieesdair,  June  23. 1953 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  uxider 
leave  to  extend  nay  remarks  in  the  Rw> 
»  I  Include  tbe  foUowing  resx^tioo: 


UAK 


!a4ni 

_  oncKMT  ov  CauroBHxa : ' 

,  the  cb^trman  at  tbe  Un-Am«rlcan 

ActtvWea  Oomnnttee  of  tbe  Houee  of  Bepre- 
Mm^vea  has  anaouMCd  tbe*,  an  Inveetl. 
satlon  at  Communist  Infiltration  In  the  pro- 
teealons  and  other  groupa  wUl  be  carried  out; 

and  , 

Whereas  the  vartorjs  groups  under  investi- 
eaUon.  tbelr  friecds  and  «ielr  prese,  have 
iHf^j^^nw  crtUeal  cf  the  Chainnan  oi  the  Com- 
pdttee  and  have  caused  much  coauaent 
throughout  the  eountry;  Mid 

Wttmseee  the  aT**^"**"  X«gion  la  oe^^y 
interested  in  the  exposure  of  subversion  and 
Ocmmunlst  mmtratlon  no  matter  where  It 
is  found;  Wow,  therefore,  be  It 

jIuigTiiiii  by  the  24th  Dtstriet  ef  the  Jkmer* 
lean  Legion  at  U*  reguiar  meeting  held  on 


r^' 


w 


A3768 
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Jmm»  tS,  1953.  Tlukt  w  iMtttUy  endorse  Uw 
Inveetlgatlona  by  the  Boum  Un-Ana«rk»n 
ActlTlUee  OommittM  Into  problems  a€  Oom- 
Aunlst  inflltratkais  and  lU  exposure  no  mat- 
ter where  it  Is  found:  be  It  further 

Jlefolped,  That  we  commend  Cbalrmsn 
VxLOB  and  members  al  the  committee  for 
their  eoursgeoiis.  penistent  and  intelligent 
inTsetlcatloQ  of  this  menace  to  our  way  ct 
life. 

Attest: 

C.  FkKHTicsni. 

Commander. 

F.  BSSMTOM, 

AstUtant  Adfutant. 


Tax  DcdadioB  for  EdKaiiraal  EzpcasM 


EXIZNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  mw  Tonc 

ZN  THX  HOUSE  0¥  RSPRBSEMTATIV>B 

Thuriday,  June  18,  19S3 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  com- 
prehensive simrey  was  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Manpower  Coiin- 
cil.  an  agency  established  by  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  was  head  of 
Columbia  University,  to  determine  the 
human  resources  of  the  United  States  in 
the  scientific  and  professional  fields.  A 
survey  of  this  type  and  at  this  time  is 
unquestionably  a  public  service  of  im- 
measurable importance  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  our  country. 

One  of  tile  first  conclusions  reached 
by  this  survey  refers  to  the  ''serious 
shortages  of  brainpower  involving  dan- 
ger to  national  security  and  social  prog- 
ress." Mind  you.  it  is  not  a  lack  of 
human  resources  that  we  are  experi- 
encing, nor  do  the  people  of  this  country 
lack  the  skills  or  the  capacity  or  the 
ambition.  Tliese  are  lost  to  us  simply 
because  we  are  not  affording  our  people 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop them  properly  and  according  to 
our  needs. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  sjrstem  of 
education  suffers  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  trained  teachers  for  the  Nation's 
classrooms,  and  we  cannot  obtain  enough 
teachers  as  long  as  salaries  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  attract  gifted  and  suitable 
young  people  to  this  profession.  We 
often  hear  of  the  shortage  of  doctors  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
Armed  Porces.  This  shortage  is  due  to 
several  basic  reasons,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  limited  facilities  of 
our  medical  schools  and  the  high  cost 
involved  in  obtaining  a  medical  educa- 
tion. Similarly,  our  engineering  and 
scientific  professions  of  all  types  are 
needlessly  suffering  from  the  lack  of  able 
young  men  for  training  in  these  spheres 
which  are  of  such  vital  importance  for 
our  country,  whether  in  time  of  war  or 
peace. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  dispute  the 
fact  that  there  exists  a  great  need  for 
Increasing  the  supply  and  improving  the 
quality  of  scientific  and  professional 
manpower.  One  of  the  wasrs  we  can  do 
so  is  by  making  possible  for  larger  num- 
bers of  our  youth  to  obtain  a  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  enter  the  professional 


fields.  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  en- 
courage oi  r  young  people  to  seek  a  high- 
er educatii  tn.  when  in  imtoM  numbers  of 
instances  iconomic  clrcimistances  force 
these  youi  ig  people  to  go  to  work  at  an 
early  age  and  their  parents  are  not  in 
a  position  to  malntft*"  them  at  college 
because  a  the  high  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation.     1 

Mr.  Spe  Ocer.  it  seems  logical  and  rea- 
sonable f 0  r  o\xr  own  self-interest  to  seek 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  such  parents 
who  desire  to  give  their  children  a  high- 
er educati<  n.  It  is  estimated  that  the  av- 
erage expenditure  for  room,  boa'  i,  and 
tuition  per  student  is  approximately  $1,- 
000  per  ye  u-,  and  that  does  not  apply  to 
the  more  i  ixpenslve  schools  In  the  coun- 
try, nor  d<  es  it  include  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, clothing  and  other  necessities. 
We  now  tllow  the  taxpayer  to  apply  a 
deduction  of  $600  for  such  dependents 
whom  he  i  b  maintaining  at  school. 

That  d(  duction  is  by  all  standards  of 
fairness  o  isolete  today.  It  is  no  longer 
a  reaUstlc  figxire  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  taxpeyer.  It  is  even  less  realistic 
when  we  ( onsider  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  Na  ion's  needs. 

Conseqi  ently.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
to  amendjthe  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  f qr  a  deduction  of  an  amount  of 
up  to  $1.0<K)  specifically  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  education  of  a  dependent 
child.  TtJs  deduction  is  to  be  in  addi- 
tion to  Ue  exemption  now  provided  in 
the  law  >f  $000  for  each  dependent. 
While  th<  bUl  contains  no  age  require- 
ment with  respect  to  the  child,  it  does 
require  tlat  the  child  be  dependent  on 
the  taxpa;  'er  during  the  taxable  year  and 
that  he  n  ust  pursue  a  bona  fide  cotirse 
of  educa  ion  beyond  the  elementary 
lever  at  an  educational  institution. 

Mr.  Bpt  aker,  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try requii  es  that  we  must  take  all  pos- 
sible steis  to  increase  our  scientific 
knowledgi!  and  skills,  if  we  are  anxious 
to  meet  tzie  problems  of  our  Nation  in 
the  yearsTahead.  By  extending  encour- 
agement hrough  a  practical  deduction 
for  educstional  expenditures,  we  shall 
not  only  stake  possible  this  urgent  in- 
crease in  developing  the  brainpower  of 
our  count  7  but  we  will  also  make  pos- 
sible the  ulflllment  of  the  dreams  and 
millions  of  parents  who  are 
give  their  children  a  higher 


I  feel  it  to  be  of  timely 


hopes  of 
anxious  ib 
education 
able  to  do 


f 


which  they  are  otherwise  not 


FuBJaes  in  History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


ON.  WALT  HORAN 


»  wAsanfoxoir 
IN  IHS  fiOUSE  OP  BCPBXSENTATTVZ8 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  HOEIAN.    Under  leave  to  extend 
my  own  t\  :marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
am  pleased  to  Include  a  short 
on  the  general  theme  of  fam- 


Recoro.  I 
discussion 


ines.    Th  i  was  prepared  at  my  request 


by  Julius 


gress.  Slice  we  di< 


Allen  of  the  Library  of  Con- 


.  discuss  wheat 


for  Pakistan, 
interest. 

Fauxncb  nf  Hi«io«t:  A  Btiar  Susvit 

Throughout  human  history,  the  struggle 
for  survival  has  in  the  first  Instance  been 
the  struggle  for  food.  Hunger  Is  the  moet 
primitive  of  human  motivations.  As  Frank 
A.  Pearson  and  Don  Paarlberg  noted  in  1946: 

"Throughout  hUtory.  hunger  has  known 
no  law.  The  pressure  of  population  on  the 
food  supply  caused  the  more  powerful  groups 
of  men  to  raid  or  seize  the  fertile  valleys, 
plains,  or  countries  from  their  better  fed, 
though  weaker,  neighbors.  History  records 
that  many  dlflerent  races  raided  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Tangtse.  The  natives  of  the  Scotch  high- 
lands raided  the  lowlands  to  the  south.  The 
Pilgrims,  driven  by  hunger,  raided  the  food 
supplies  of  the  Indians.  Sometimes  theee 
raiders  were  small  groups  of  men  and  some- 
times they  were  armlee  of  millions.  They 
sought  more  meat,  more  grain,  or  more 
lebensraum."  * 

The  correlation  between  hunger  and  mi- 
gration in  world  history  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed by  the  geographer.  Ellsworth  Hunt- 
ington, as  follows: 

"Perhaps  the  comnK>nest  caxise  of  economic 
<llstress  Is  variations  in  weather  or  climate 
which  lead  to  bad  crops  or  to  dearth  of  grass 
and  water  for  animals.  Such  economic  dis- 
tress almobt  inevitably  leads  to  political  dis- 
turbances and  this  again  is  a  potent  cause 
of  migrations.  The  people  who  migrate  per- 
force expoee  themselves  to  hardships  and 
their  numbers  diminish  until  a  selected  group 
of  uniuually  high  quality  remains.  Such 
people,  either  as  warlike  invaders  or  in  small 
bands,  enter  a  new  country.  They  may  find 
It  well  populated  and  merely  Impoee  them- 
selves as  a  new  ruling  class,  as  seems  to  have 
happened  several  times  in  India,  or  they  may 
find  it  depleted  of  people,  as  in  Attica.  When 
the  period  of  xllmatic  strees  Is  ended  and  the 
climate  Improves,  the  dominant  newcomers 
not  only  possess  an  unusually  strong  inheri- 
tance, but  are  stimulated  by  unusually  good 
economic  conditions  and  by  Improved  condi- 
tions of  health  and  energy."  * 

No  economic  force  Is  stronger  than  man's 
need  for  enough  food  to  keep  himself  and  his 
family  alive.  The  struggle  to  obtain  enough 
food  to  satisfy  man's  hunger  has  always  been 
hard.  For  certain  periods  and  for  certain 
groupe  of  people,  the  problem  of  an  adequate 
food  supply  has  appeared  to  be  solved.  But 
again  and  again,  throiighout  recorded  his- 
tory, man  has  been  beaten  back  in  his  efforts 
to  get  enough  food  to  keep  himself  alive. 
Famines  have  been  a  recurrent  curse  from 
time  immemorial  down  to  the  very  present. 
We  have  a  record  of  a  famine  some  3,000  years 
before  the  time  of  Abraham.  And  still  today 
we  know  that  there  are  starving  millions  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe.  In  fact,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  estlmatee  that  half  of  the  world's 
2,400.000,000  inhabitants  are  on  near-starv»a 
tlon  diets. 

We  shall  never  know  Just  how  many  fam- 
ines there  have  been  in  the  course  of  human 
history.  Much  depends  upon  the  definition 
of  a  famine,  which  is,  of  course,  a  flexible 
term,  some  may  contend  that  widespread 
deaths  resulting  from  hunger  Is  the  basle 
criterion  for  a  famine.  Others  would  con- 
sider a  condition  In  which  there  was  wide- 
spread Buffering  and  hunger,  but  resulting 
in  relatively  few  deaths,  as  a  famine;  the 
situation  In  the  Dust  Bowl  areas  of  the 
Southwestern  Statee  in  the  middle  lOSO's 
would  be  a  case  In  point. 


'Pearson.  Frank  A.,  and  Don  Paarlberg. 
Starvation  Truths,  Half -Truths.  Untruths 
(1946).  p.  12. 

*  Huntington.  Ellsworth.  ClvUlaation  and 
Climate  (1934).  pp.  27-28. 
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Whatever  th*  definttlon.  we  know  that 
famines  have  recurred  egaln  and  again, 
more  frequent  and  severe  In  some  areas  than 
in  others,  most  particularly  in  China  and 
India,  but  occxirrtng  at  one  time  or  another 
lust  about  everywhere  on  the  globe.  ThB 
first  systems  Uc  study  of  famines  was  con- 
ducted by  CorneUus  Walford  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  StatUtical  Society  of  Loudon 
In  1878  and  1879.*  He  makes  a  chronology 
of  some  350  famines  down  to  the  year  1878. 
Some  years  tater.  in  1906,  a  German  scholar. 
Otto  Karmin.  claimed  that  at  least  300  more 
famines  could  be  authenticated,  moet  of 
them  in  Burope  In  the  Middle  Agee.«  Be- 
tween the  10th  century  and  the  Renaissance, 
some  400  widespread  famines  racked  Kuropc. 
20  of  them  In  Kngland  In  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries.*  ^ 

A  recent  study  at  the  University  of  Han- 
king indicates  thst  China  alone  has  suffered 
1829  famines  during  the  last  2.000  years, 
end  that  80  percent  at  Chinese  morUUty  la 
directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  chronic  mal- 
nutrition. Famines  in  India  have  recurred 
at  periodic  intervals  tbrougbout  lU  history. 
It  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  some  of 
the  major  famines  In  hUtory  and  see  how 
they  have  altered  the  trend  of  humsn  events. 
We  shall  see  that  famlnee  have  been  caused 
not  merely  by  natural  disasters  such  as 
floods,  droughts,  insect  plagues,  and  frosU. 
but  also  by  human  actions,  such  as  war. 
governmental  Interference,  defective  trans- 
portation, market  speculation  and  crarrency 
restrictions.  In  turn  famines  have  been  the 
cause  of  wars,  migrations,  revolutions,  and 
conqueeta. 

The  first  famine  of  which  we  have  any 
record  occurred  In  ancient  Egypt  some  2.000 
years  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  so- 
called  Stele  of  Famine,  found  over  a  granite 
tomb  at  the  first  caUract  of  the  Nile,  Is 
Inscribed  with  the  report  of  a  terrible  famine 
that  ravaged  Bgypt  during  the  reign  <rf 
ToBorthrus.  The  king's  own  lamenUtions 
on  the  tomb  read  as  follows: 

"I  am  mourning  on  my  high  throne  for 
the  vast  misfortune,  because  the  NUe  flood 
in  my  time  has  not  come  for  7  years.  Ught 
U  the  grain;  there  U  lack  of  crops  and  of 
all  kinds  of  food.  Each  man  has  become  a 
thief  to  his  neighbor.  They  deeire  to  hasten 
and  cannot  walk.  The  chUd  cries,  and  the 
-youth  creepe  along,  and  the  0II  man;  their 
souls  are  bowed  down,  their  legs  are  bent 
together  and  drag  along  the  ground,  and 
their  hands  rest  In  their  boeoms.  The  coun- 
sel of  the  great  onee  of  the  court  Is  but 
emptiness.  Tom  open  are  the  chesu  of 
provUions.  but  Instead  of  contenU  there  Is 
air.    Everything  Is  exhausted."  • 

There  are  of  course  nximerous  references 
to  famines  In  the  Old  Testsment  books  of 
Genesis.  Ruth.  Samuel  n.  and  Kings  I.  The 
famous  7-year  famine  (GenesU  xli.  27)  is 
estimated  to  have  begun  In  the  year  1708 
B  C  and  was  not  confined  to  Egypt,  but 
extended  to  Paleetlne  at  least,  if  not  farther. 
BmaU  wonder  that  one  of  the  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  ApociOypee  was  Famine. 

In  493  end  436  B.  C.  Rome  stiffered  severe 
famines;  In  the  latter  famine  it  is  recorded 
that  thousands  drew  themselves  Into  the 

Tiber  River.  ^  ^    .       *.^ 

The  first  famine  recorded  In  weetem 
Europe  occurred  in  the  years  A.  D.  10-15  In 
Ireland  when  there  was  "a  general  fruiUeee- 
nees,  giving  rise  to  famine  and  great  mor- 
taUty  "  *    In  the  year  192  anothnr  famine  in 


Ireland  caused  high  mortaUty  and  emigra- 
tion, "so  that  lands  and  houses,  territorlca. 
and  'tribes,  were  emptied."  •  This  U  the  «r»t 
record  of  emigration  as  a  result  of  famine. 
In  the  year  A.  D;  310.  40,000  persons  per- 
ished in  England  as  a  result  of  famine. 

In  A.  D.  381  Antloch  In  Asia  Minor  was 
afflllcted  by  so  terrible  a  famine  that  a 
bushel  at  wheat  was  sold  for  400  plecee  of 
sUver.  During  this  famine  Oonstantlne  sent 
to  the  bishop  80.000  busheu  of  grain  to  be 
distributed  among  the  ecclesiastics,  widows, 
and  orphans.* 

In  many  of  the  famlnee  in  the  early  Mid- 
dle Agee.  cannibalism  was  not  uncommon. 
In  Scotland  after  4  years  of  famine  about 
A.  D,  986  "people  began  to  devour  one  an- 
other." Diuring  the  Irish  famine  of  9«8-64 
paienU  sold  their  children  for  food. 

The  Egyptian  famine  of  1064-1072  and  lt« 
economic  oonaequencee  has  been  vtvidly 
described  as  foUows: 

••For  7  successive  years  the  overflow  of  the 
Kile  failed,  and  with  It  almoet  the  entire 
subsistence  of  the  country;  while  the  rebels 
Interrupted    suppllee    at    grain    from    the 
north.     Two  provlnoee  were  entirely  depop- 
ulated, to  another  half  the  inhabitants  per- 
ished. •  •  •  All  provisions  being  exhausted, 
the  worst  horrors  of  famine  followed.    The 
wretched  resorted   to  cannibalism,  and  or- 
gantawd  bands  kldnspped  the  unwary  pss- 
senger  in  the  desolate  streets,  principally  by 
means  of  ropee  furnished  with  hooks  and  let 
down   from   the   latticed   windows.    In   the 
year    1072   the   famine   reached   its   height. 
It   was  followed   by   a   pestilence,   and  this 
•gata  was  succeeded  by  an  invading  army."  " 
It  has  been  shown  thst  the  severe  and  ex- 
tended famines  of  the  years  preceding  1095 
were  a  contrlbutlve  cause  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade.   Pope  Urban  n  in  a  speech  at  Clermont 
referred  to  the  land  of  France  as  "noo  narrow 
for  Its  dense  population:  nor  does  it  abound 
in  wealth:   and  it  furnishes  scarcely  food 
enough  for  Its  cultlvstors.    Hence,  it  U  that 
you  murder  and  devour  one  another,  that 
you  wage  war."    The  crusades  made  a  potent 
economic  sppeal  to  the  peasantry  of  Europe, 
eepedally  of  France." 

The  crussdes  sre  but  one  example  off  a 
mass  movement  of  peoplee  caused  In  con- 
siderable measxire  by  famine  and  hunger. 
It  has  been  noted,  for  example,  that  among 
nomadic  people,  drought  has  immediately 
given  rise  to  strife  snd  migration.  As  the 
geographer.     Ellsworth     Hunttogton.     has 

noted:  .         

"The  people  of  the  desert  may  perhaps  oc- 
casionally pour  forth  from  their  homee  with- 
out  any   special   stimulation,    but    this   Is 
doubtful.    Anyone  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  Arabe  and  other  desert  nomads 
knows  that  when  there  U  plenty  of  water 
and  grass  there  U  very  little  raiding  and 
fighting.     On  the  other  hand,  a  single  dry 
year  causes  raids;  and  prolonged  dry  periods 
appear  to  lead  to  great  outbtusts  of  desert 
people  like  that  which  reached  its  crest  un- 
der the  infiuence  of  Mohammedanism,  al- 
though It  began  before  Mohammed  came  into 
prominence.     The  Mohammedan  migration 
was  by  no  means  unique.    Many  of  the  bar- 
barian migrations  of  earlier  times  seem  to 
have  been  ImpeUed  by  similar  dry  Pe/i"^'-    " 
The  century  and  a  half  between  1066  and 
1216  stands  out  In  English  hUtory  as  one  of 
frequent    famines   and   famtoe    pestUences. 
Much  of  the  famine  came  about  not  from 
one  or  more  bad  seasons  but  »*<»«»•  *^ 
JSasants  struck  work,  seeing  that  the  crop. 


they  raised  were  promptly  oonflK^ted  m^i^ 
tite  to  the  King.**  In  1114  tt  was  reports* 
that  "by  means  of  ehatnglng  the  colne  aU 
thln^i  became  very  deere.  whereof  an  ex- 
treame  famine  did  arise,  and  aAict  the  multi- 
tude of  the  people,  even  to  death."  »• 

Famines  foUowed  the  traU  of  the  Tartws 
off  Genghis  Khan.  Lands  they  overran  were 
deeoUted  not  only  by  war.  but  by  th*  sooui«e 
of  hunger. 

In  1344-45  the  famine  In  India  was  so 
great  that  even  the  Mogul  emperor  was  un- 
able to  obtain  the  neceMarles  for  his  house- 
hold. 

The  famine  to  Englsnd  In  1586  led  to  en- 
actment of  t^e  poor  law  system.  The  causes 
of  this  fsmine  were  noted,  eoon  thereafter, 
to  have  been  "partly  the  unaeaeonablenees* 
of  the  year,  partly  the  uncharitable  greedl- 
nees  of  the  Come-masters.  but  eepeclally  the 
unlawful  and  and  over  much  transporting  at 
grains  In  f  orrelne  parte."  » 

The  famtoe  off  Bengal  In  1769-70  Is  the  fir* 
great  Indian  famine  of  which  we  have  de* 
teUed  record.  In  that  famine  a  third  of  tb« 
population,  eome  10  mUllon  persons  perlsbed. 
Kntlre  vUlages  were  depopulated;  when  new 
crops  came  forth  In  August  1770  they  oftea 
had  no  owners.** 

Certainly  famines  which  prevaUed  to  many 
districts  of  France  thnmghout  the  tatter  part 
of  the  18th  century  were  an  important  fs«- 
tor  contributing  to  the  French  Revolution. 
The  French  hlstortan  Talne  pointed  to  hun- 
gw  and  misery  as  the  principal  causes  of  the 
revtdutlon.    He  wrote : 

-TWO  causes  occtted  and  maintained  tha 
universal  agitation.  The  first  of  them  wae 
the  permanent  food  cribls.  Uwtlng  for  10 
years  and  aggravated  by  the  violence  pro- 
voked by  hunger  itself.  It  served  to  Inflame 
popular  feeltog  to  the  potot  of  madness,  •  •  • 
When  a  river  runs  level  with  lU  banks,  only  a 
smaU  rise  Is  needed  to  make  It  overflow. 
Such  was  the  misery  of  the  18th  century. 
The  man  of  the  people  who  lives  with  diffi- 
culty, even  when  bread  Is  cheap,  sees  de^h 
staring  him  to  the  face  when  the  price  goes 

up."  •* 

History  has  attributed  to  Marie  Antoinette 
the  cynical  quip,  "If  there  Is  no  bread,  let 

them  eat  cake."  ..  w.    ^  .. 

The  E\iropean  famine  which  probably  hatf 
the  greataet  effect  on  Mnertcan  history  waa 
the  Irish  poUto  famine  of  184»-47.  Aa  a 
direct  result  of  the  hunger  and  misery  caused 
by  this  istest  In  a  series  of  Irish  famines, 
over  a  million  Irish  emigrated  to  the  United 
Statee.  the  greatest  wave  of  Immigration  to 
the  United  States  up  to  that  time.  The 
death  toU  to  Iretand  Itself  was  also  over  a 
mUllon.  All  told.  Ireland's  poptilation  waa 
reduced  «s  a  result  of  this  famtoe  by  nearly 

2.500.000.  ^     ^^     ^. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  famiree  to 
many  localities  could  not  be  avoided  because 
of  lack  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion faculties.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  rail- 
roads, steamships,  and  other  means  off  trans- 
portation In  the  19th  century  outright 
famine  to  time  of  peace  has  been  more  gen- 
erally avoided  to  the  highly  developed  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  world. 

However.  catastrcq>hic  famtoee  due  to 
drought  and  other  natural  causes  have  con- 
tinued to  plague  certato  parts  of  the  world 
down  to  the  preeent  time,  despite  the  In- 
ventions and  technological  devriopments  oC 
modem  industrial  society.  In  1876-78.  5  mU- 
llon persons  perished  from  famine  to  Bam^ 


•PublUhed  as  a  eeparate  ▼oluma.  Tb« 
Famtoes  of  the  World.  Past  and  Present,  in 
London  in  1879. 

•  Karmto,  Otto.  Vler  Theeen  «ur  lehre  tm 
der  Wirtschaf tskrlsen.  Heidelberg.  1905,  p.  «. 

•  Castro.  Joeu*  de.  The  Geography  off  Hun- 
ger (1952).  p.  283.  _,*««««» 

•  Cited  In  Castro.  Josue  de.  op.  clt..  p.  »ri. 

•  Walford,  op.  clt«  p.  4. 


•  Same,  p.  4. 

•  Walford.  op.  clt.,  p.  a. 

•  ^^^n.  James  Westf all  An  Iconoj^ 
M»d  SoclslHlstory  of  the  Middle  Ages;  New 

York,  1928;  pp.  W»l-***-  ^    «..-,.-.m^  atm 
<*  Atuttngton.  EUsworth,  Clvlll»tion  ana 

Climate  (1924) .  p.  890. 


»•  Trial.  H.  D..  and  J.  8.  Itoon.  Social 
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»•  John  Penkethman  to  1688,  cned  ta  wai- 
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M  John  Penkethman  to  16Sa. 
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tey.  lf*4nM.  aiul  MTMre.  IiMlla.  At  the  same 
^in*  tbfe.-e  w»  »  leTere  famine  in  north 
China  where  d.aoo.000  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished. Ftom  180»-1901. 1  milUon  people  per- 
ished in  India.  India  and  China  suffered 
aeriouB  famines  d\irtng  World  War  H.  1  mil- 
Uon dying  in  Bengal  in  1843.  and  more  than 
a  million  In  the  Honan  province  of  China. 
A  serious  famine  in  India  was  averted  in  1952 
only  as  a  result  of  shipments  of  grain  from 
the  United  States. 

There  liave  been  other  recent  famines 
which  cannot  be  attributed  primarUy  to 
natural  causes.  The  starvation  in  Europe  in 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  is  perhaps  the 
most  obvious  iUustraUon  of  famine  of  this 
type.  Wars  Und  to  aggravcte  food  shortages. 
Not  only  is  manpower  used  la  agriciUtural 
producUon  drawn  away  to  serve  in  the  armed 
foxces.  much  agricultural  land  overrun  and 
jiyi(A.  unproductive  in  the  course  of  military 
campaigns  and  maneuvers,  and  transporta- 
tion that  had  been  used  for  moving  food- 
•tutb  to  urban  populations  disrupted  or  oth- 
erwise requisitioned.  The  armed  forces 
thenaelves  use  large  quantities  of  food,  on 
•  per  capita  basis  considerably  more  than  Is 
iHSd  by  civilian  populations.  As  Napoleon 
has  been  reported  to  have  said.  "An  army 
m^^^Kf^  on  Its  stomach." 

In  RuMia  mllliona  died  because  of  lack  of 
labor  and  the  consequent  drop  in  agricul- 
tural production,  of  destruction  of  crops  and 
herds  by  warfare,  and  disrupted  transport 
systems  and  to  some  extent  because  of  large- 
scale  looting  of  stocks  of  food."  During  the 
Bnsaian  revolution  it  has  been  estimated 
that  13  million  persons  perished  from  starva- 
tion. Tlw  revcAution  itself  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  chronic  famines  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  population. 

During  World  War  I.  the  shortage  of  food 
that  prevailed  toward  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Germany  was  an  important  factor  leading 
to  the  revolution  of  1918.  "After  the  mili- 
tary breakdown,  the  starving  and  mentally 
•zhausted  insiini  were  no  longer  disposed  to 
accept  the  traditional  authority  of  the  ruling 
class,  whose  blindness  and  ineptitude  had 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  Bmpire."  " 

A  poUey  of  deliberate  starvation  of  subject 
pe<^les  was  carried  out  during  World  War  n 
by  Nad  Germany. 

The  CcMnmunlst  dictatorship  too  has  sub- 
jected certain  dissident  and  recalcitrant  ele- 
ments of  its  population  to  the  same  kind  of 
starvation  diet.  Famine  became,  during  the 
thirties,  a  deliberate  policy  of  the  Stalin  re- 
gime to  destroy  internal  opposition  In  some 
areas. 

In  areas  where  recurrent  drought  Is  a 
major  facttnr  in  bringing  about  famine.  It 
should  be  noted  that  other  factors  dten 
contribute  to  its  severity.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  in  the  Indian  famine  of  18T7, 
mentioned  above,  when  4  million  people  died 
of  hiinger,  exportation  ot  cereals  throiigh 
the  port  of  Calcutta  never  stopped.  Andr^ 
Philip  observed  that  **famine  Is  not  always 
the  result  of  an  Insufficient  harvest,  but  rath- 
er of  an  Insufficiency  remaining  to  the  farmer 
after  the  tax  ccAlector,  the  landlord,  and  the 
usurer  have  taken  their  share."  **  The  main 
caiue  of  the  1943  famines  in  India  and  China 
was  actually  the  lack  of  transport  which  had 
been  rendered  scarce  by  the  demands  of  war. 

There  are,  of  covirse,  constant  effcxts  being 
made  to  combat  this  specter  of  famine.  Irri- 
gation of  arid  lands  and  drainage  of  swamps 
have  increased  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  cultivation.  New  and  more  efficient 
means  of  agrictiltural  production  are  being 
introduced.      New    varieties    of    crops    and 

*  Bacyel<vaedls  Britannica  (1952),  toL  9, 
p.  64. 

oQovemments  ct  Okmtinental  Kurope 
(1940),  p.  339. 

*Andr«  Philip,  Llnde  Modeme;  Paris. 
1930;  dtea  in  Castro,  op.  dt..  p.  183. 
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tlon  constitute  for  all  mankind  not  only  s 
real  economic  problem  but  a  social  and  po- 
litical problem  as  well.  The  world  continues 
to  be  in  a  precarious  balance  as  far  as  the 
adequacy  of  its  food  supply  Is  concerned. 
Local  freaks  of  nature  can  bring  widespread 
disaster.  Wars  and  restrictions  on  produc- 
Uon or  now  of  goods  can  likewise  lead  to 
ominous  results. 

The  following  conclusion  may  however  be 
as  sound  a  one  as  can  be  found  at  the  pres- 
ent Juncture  of  world  history: 

"The  world  faces,  as  it  alwajrs  has,  an 
endless  struggle  to  feed  Itself,  today  and  to- 
morrow. It  would  be  disastrous  for  man  to 
assume  that  a  solution  is  inevitable,  that 
he  can  sit  back  and  wait  for  science  to  sup- 
ply it.  But  there  Is  no  reiaon  for  energetic 
and  ingenious  man  to  despair."  *■ 


notes  further:  "Because  of  the 

Peron.  which  have  dried  up  much 

in   Argentina,    that   traditional 

i:annot  be  coimted  on.    The  main 

the  gape— aiMl  this  means  over 

beyofad  their  usual  exports — falls  upon 

Canada,  and  the  United  States."  » 

sedousness  of  the  postwar  world  food 

was  cogently  summarized  by  the 

Agriculture  Organization  of  the 

lotions  in  its  Second  World  Food 

mblished    la    November    1952.    as 

of  the  present  significant  patterns 
production,  trade,  and  consumption, 
not  altogether  originate  from  the 
World  War,  have  at  any  rate  taken 
as  a  result.     The  low  level  of 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
w^rld.  and  the  wide  disparities  be- 
consumptlon  in  these  areas  and 
advanced  countries  have  long 
as  outstandingly  serious  as- 
the  world's  food   and   agricultural 
The  effect  of  the  Second  World 
o  aggravate  these  problems  acutely, 
were    laid    waste    not    only    in 
also  in  the  Far  East.    Destruc- 
l^restock,  farm  machinery,  and  farm 
storage  and  processing  facilities 
Inunense  scale;  soil  reserves  and 
agricultural  manpower  were  serl- 
Moet  of  the  prolific  fishing 
rare  closed  and  the  best  craft  were 
to     war    purposes.      Important 
supply  and  markets  were  cut  off 
other.     The  immense  burden  of 
the  Allied  Powers  with  food  and 
for  the  war  effort  fell  upon 
4reas  in  which  ripplies  were  acces- 
thoae  in  which  output  could 
rapidly.    In  this  way  the  main 
the  postwar  dependence  of  large 
world  on  the  surpluses  of  North 
uid  Oceania  emerged.    The  history 
food  situation  during  the  post- 
Is  essentially  that  of  an  arduoiis 
xt  increase  agricultiu'al  and  other 
over   the  world,   and  to  restore 
in  the  patterns  of  production 
trade.    The  struggle  Is  still 
its  successful   Issue  obstructed 
disturbances,  by  repeated  for- 
crises,  and  by  recurrent  short- 
materials  and  other  means  of 
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mlllons  upon  millions  of  the  people 
world  who  live  on  the  verge  of  starva- 


*>  ifalU  usian  Mischief,  Fortune,  May  1952, 


tind  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
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Address  by  Hon.  Akxaiider  Wiley,  of 
Wisconsui,  Before  ABerieaa  Yeteraiu 
•I  WerM  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  WUCOHSIM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. June  20, 1  spoke  before  the  con- 
vention of  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  n  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  on  the  subject 
Total  Preparedness  for  the  Total  Chal- 
lenges. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcohd, 
as  follows: 

T^yTAi.  PixPASiDircas  roa  tbx  Totai. 
Cbaixzmces 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  address  this  out- 
standing convention. 

From  its  very  inception,  I  have  followed 
the  progress  of  your  organization  with  ksen 
admiration. 

You  have  done  a  fine  job — ^not  only  Im 
looking  after  the  needs  of  the  yoiing  men 
and  women  who  have  served  our  Nation  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  even  more  important 
in  looking  after  the  needs  of  our  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

No  one  has  to  tell  you  Americans  who  havs 
risked  your  lives  for  your  country  that  this 
Nation  today  faces  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers to  its  very  existence  which  it  has  ever 
experienced. 

THE   BASIC   BSTTS:    AMCBICA'S   BTmVTVAL 

W)iat  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  tonight 
Is  this  most  basic  Issue  of  all  confronting 
America — the  issue  of  survival. 

All  other  Issues  facing  us  are  secondary. 
This  is  the  one  issue  which  Is  primary,  which 
is  fundamentaL 

Make  no  mistake  about  It:  One  either 
survives  In  the  face  of  the  Communist  threa;k 
or  one  absolutely  perishes. 

This  country  either  remains  the  citadel 
of  freedom  for  mankind  or  it  becomes  the 
slave  of  the  crudest  empire  which  has  ever 
existed. 

But  there  Is  mors  to  surviving  than  sim- 
ply winning  a  war,  if  God  forbid,  it  should 
come.  The  liasic  challenge  Is  to  prevent 
war  from  occurring  in  the  first  place.  The 
nattu-e  of  modem  war  Is  such  that  if  ever 
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war  came  we  know  that  tha  devastation  In 
the  United  States  woold  bs  tsrrlflo— win  or 


■very  American  dty  would  be  the  front 
line  trench.  Our  population-jammed  cen- 
ters could  become  graveyards  for  mintona 
under  atomic  attack. 

The  Preaident  recently  stated  after  receiv- 
ing a  report  on  the  "war  potential  ot  the 
world"  that  2S  war  planes,  equipped  with 
modem  weapons,  can  in  a  single  attack  oc- 
casion as  much  ruin  as  the  entire  United 
States  Air  Force  wrought  in  Germany  in  4 
years  of  World  War  n. 

This  Is  the  grim  picture  of  powible  de- 
struction which  we  and  all  other  potential 
combatants  face. 

And  so  what  we  want  to  do  ii  to  flgure 
out  every  means  possible  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  war  does  not  oome  at  all. 

The  Father  of  our  Country  told  us:  "To 
be  prepared  for  war  is  one  at  the  most  effec- 
tual meazu  of  preserving  the  peace." 

What  we  must  do.  therefore,  as  you  of 
AMWTS  so  well  know.  Is  to  prepare  for  war 
to  a  greater  extent— on  a  more  total  bar"- 
than  we  have  ever  done  in  our  history. 

TBS  B*M«^  or  AMoraoa  am 


The  whole  history  of  the  American  people 
shows  that  unfortunately  in  the  past  we,  as 
a  people,  have  been  chronically  unprepared 
for  war. 

Our  whole  history  shows  that  everytlme 
we  have  gone  into  battle,  whether  it  was 
the  War  Between  the  SUtea,  or  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  or  the  First  or  Bscopd  World 
Wars,  or  ths  Korean  war,  our  eitlaenry  baa 
been  unprepared. 
It  has  been  under-trained,  under-equipped, 

tinder-armed.  

As  a  result,  we  have  sustained  tsrrlfle 
cacualtlee — far  higher  than  we  should  have 

stMtalned.  ^ 

We  have  lost  preetoos  time.  We  have  lost 
valuable  territory,  which  you  In  this  very 
audience  have  had  to  regain  at  appalling 
ooat  in  human  blood  and  treasure. 

So.  I  ask  the  question  of  you  today,  my 
friends:  Will  America  suffer  in  1954  a  Pearl 
Harbor  of  InfiniUly  worse  proportions  than 
the  Pearl  Harbor  of  December  7,  1941t 
Or  wlU  that  happen  in  1965  or  1966T 
That  Is  the  basic  question  of  our  tlmea. 
Mo  one  can  answer  that  question  with  aa- 
surance. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  this  country 
will  not  suffer  another  horrible  Pearl  Har- 
bor. On  the  contrary,  there  are  a  great 
many  indications  that  we  cotild  very  def- 
initely suffer  an  infinitely  worse  Peart  Har- 
bor disaster  than  struck  xm  almoat  12  years 
ago.  _, 

Let  us  ever  remember  "the  policy  of  com- 
munism ta  ehangelesa.  lU  methods,  lu  tac- 
tics, its  maneuvers  may  change.  But  l^e 
polar  star  of  Comnjunlst  policy — wtwld  dom- 
ination—la a  fixed  star."  So  spoke  Maim. 
World  domination  can  only  be  achieved  by 
Internal  revolution  or  external  aggression. 
Tour  country  and  mine  is  the  ooly  real 
bulwark  against  either  menace. 

or   ODB 


fl.  Do  wo  have  an  all- 
screen  around  all  o<  the  approaches  to  ths 
American  contUmit,  so  as  to  pinpoint  enemy 
bombers  while  they  are  far  awayf 

The  answer  again  la:  Of  oooiae  not.  Tttm 
radar  screen  is  reportedly  full  of  holes.  ^ 

S.  Do  we  have  an  adequate  ground  spotter 
system  by  which  we  can  pinpoint  low-flying 
aircraft  which  the  radar  screen  missest 

Again,  no. 

4.  Even  If  we  do  observe  the  Incoming 
bombers  and  guided  missllea.  do  we  have 
sufficient  jet  int«-oeptors  and  guided  miaailes 
to  knock  the  enemy  down  and  prevent  it 
from  reaching  its  targets? 

Here  again,  the  same  dreary  answer  Is:  No; 
definitely  not. 

And  I  could  go  on  asking  other  disturbing 
questions  at  that  iiame  nature. 

Do  we  have  sviffldent  airborne  troops  to 
quickly  transport  to  a  scene  of  possible  enemy 
parachute  InvasionT 

No. 

But  now  let  us  switch  to  the  otiter  phase: 
What  about  our  long-range  intcroontinental 
bombing  force  which  Is  today  one  of  the 
greatest  single  deterrents  to  Soviet  aggres- 
slont 

Oaa  anybody  In  this  audience  say  today — 
on  the  basis  of  limited  public  knowledge— 
that  we  have  snAcient  long-rmnge  bombers 
from  which  to  destroy  the  centers  of  enemy 
aggresslonT 

The  answer  again  Is  no. 

Well,  my  friends,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  It?  There  Is  no  use  of  simply  com- 
plaining. What  we've  got  to  do  !■  take 
constructive  action. 

MBia  ApraoraiATiom  an  wor  nrooow 


dtapdetlng  aigns  that 

oar  military  leaders  ars  not  thinking;  aa 
we  would  have  them. 

I  tfont  want  to  crltKdae  them  unfaMy. 
After  all.  they  have  devoted  a  lifetime  oC 
■erviee  In  the  tmiform  of  our  country,  and 
I  do  not  presume  to  know  more  about  mili- 
tary science  than  they  do.  But  I  recall  the 
old  saying,  "War  la  too  important  a  sobjset 
simply  to  leave  to  military  men." 

Atw<  I  remember  how  the  brass  hats  oourt- 
martialed  Wisconsin's  great  BUly  Mltchrtl 
two  decadee  ago  because  he  had  the  vision 
to  suggest  new  weapons  aiui  new  tactlca. 

I  wonder  today  whether  the  same  rut- 
bound  brass  hat  psychology  does  not  prevaU 
In  many  places.  I  wonder  tf  the  type  of 
crxisading  spirit  which  BUly  MitchsU  exem- 
plified would  receive  any  more  cordial  reoep- 
Uon  today  from  our  leaders  than  his  type 
of   courageous   thinking   experienced   yean 

ago.  ^ 

So,  I  ivge  every  American— civilian  and 
military  man — to  reappraise  our  natlnnal 
t.h<nfc'"g  on  our  miUtary  problem  each  In 
the  way  appn^riate  to  his  calling— as  private 
citisen  or  government  olBeial. 

I  want  to  refer  now  to  another  Issue  whick 
has  beoome  a  viUl  part  of  preparwlnsea. 

It  is  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shaU  continue  to 
spearhead  American  foreign  policy  In  a 
prompt.  eOeient,  and  effective  oianncr,  or 
whether  in  hysterical  fear,  this  country  shaU 
handcuff  the  Presidsnt.  ahaU  cripple  Amer- 
ican foreign  poUcy,  by  enacting  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
completely  alter  the  very  basis  at  the  United 
Statee  Constitution. 


On  the  mUltary  danger,  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  a  military  expert.  1  do  not  profess  to 
have  a  complete,  up-to-the-minute  detailed 
picture  of  the  sUte  of  America's  defenses. 

But  this  I  do  know — the  defenses  of  the 
American  continent  are  full  of  swias-cheese 
holes.    We  know  It.  and  the  Soviet  Union 

knows  It.  .^.      M 

That  fact  emboldens  the  Soviet  Union  tre- 
mendously. It  enoouragee  It  to  risk  new  acts 
of  aggreeaioa  and  to  skate  perUously  close 
to  war. 

Just  look  at  our  American  defense  system 
and  ask  yourself: 

1.  Is  our  eitlaenry  adequately  trained  In 
civil  defense? 

The  answer  Is:  Of  course  not.  Civil  de- 
fense has  been  a  dlaregarded  stepchUd. 


Dont  thtnte  that  the  answer  can  come 
only  in  terms  <rf  merely  appropriating  mors 
tens  of  bUlions  of  doUars. 

Of  eourse,  we  have  got  to  approprtate  auf- 
flclent  sums  for  defenss  and  possible  offense 
In  the  event  of  enemy  attack. 

or  courae  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Poroe 
must  receive  every  sln^  dollar  which  Is 
necessary  for  national  security. 

But  even  If  the  preeent  defense  budget  c( 
forty-three  or  so  blUlon  dollars  were  to  be 
doubled  or  tripled,  (whieh  would  ot  oourse 
be  ImpoeslUe  under  America's  preeent  fi- 
nancial situation)  most  at  It  might  simply 
"go  down  the  drain"  If  we  are  not  sufficient- 
ly alert  to  procure  the  right  type  of  goods 
at  the  rt^t  time  In  the  right  quantity  and 
quality.  ^    . 

Actually,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  alarm- 
ing evidence  that  unfortunately,  much  of 
the  money  which  we  have  spent  for  defense 
in  the  past  has  been  used  with  terrible  in- 
efllclency  and  extravagance. 

We  have  what  might  be  called  a  "cham- 
pagne army,  navy  and  air  force."  It  is  rich 
m  all  sorts  of  auxUiartes,  luxtirtes  and  com- 
parative comforts,  rich  in  goU  courses  and 
super-swivelHJhairs.     but    poor    In    actual 

combat  striking  power.  

So  the  answer  Is  not  Juat  to  appropriate 
more  money.  The  answer  Is  to  appropriate 
whatever  sum  U  necessary  and  feasible  with- 
out bankrupting  America  and  to  make  sure 
that  this  sum  actually  buys  for  us  the  beet 
possible  preparednesa. 
MSBD  roa  ana.T  muchbix  rm  oir  asoocaM 

TBimUNO 

The  answer,  moreover,  la  In  terms  of  a 
new  type  of  thinking  by  the  leaders  of  our 
Armed  Fcffces. 

It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  the  United  SUtea  has 
always  prepared  not  for  the  next  war  but 
for  the  last  war. 

The  question  U:  Are  we  preparing  right 
now  for  the  Second  World  War,  rather  than 
for  the  atomic-Jet-hydrogen  bomb  type  oC 
warfare  which  may  come  in  the  future? 

Are  American  leaders  sttAdenUy  alert  to 
the  new  weapona,  the  new  tactlos.  the  n^ 
stratagy  which  wiU  be  aacesHkry  U  worid. 
war  m  ever  oomasf 


.'. :  re 


swLL  or  riAv 


X  wMit  to  refer  now  qMclOeaUy  to  what 
has  been  called  the  Brtcker  amendment. 
Aettwlly.  that  U  a  mlswwner.  because  the 
Brtcker  amendment  has  now  been  oompleteiy 
revised  by  thoee  who  say  they  are  for  It,  but 
who  recognised  how  f  uU  of  fUws  and  lmper> 
fections  it  was  and  la.  ^^ 

But  they  have  now  substituted  a  iiBl 
worse  form,  a  more  dangerous  form,  in  terms 
of  poatlbly  wrecking  America's  foreign  poU- 
cy— In  t«im  of  destroying  United  States 
leadership  at  the  very  time  when  we  elthar 
lead  or  perish. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noted  the  incredible 
action  taken  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Bepul>- 
llcan  oonvenUon  in  Mahison  last  Saturday 

n»g»»t-  ^  ^ 

Xt  Is  not  my  purpose  at  the  present  tune 

to  discuss  it  in  detail  or  intmde  any  parU- 
san  element  Into  this  eonventlon,  because 
AMVBTS  Is  not  and  must  never  be  a  parti- 
san organisation  or  a  platform  for  partisan 
conunent. 

You  did  not  fight  on  the  battlefields  for 
our  country  as  Republicans  or  Democrats. 
Tou  fought  as  Americans. 


arr  ocHrscmifCB  amv  lovb  or  oommrr 
orroemow  to  AacxMSsaarr 

But  breepective  of  party  polities,  as  you 
know,  action  taken  at  that  convention  was 
deeigned  to  censure  me  personally  for  having 
dared  to  oppoee  the  so-called  Bricker  amend- 
ment. ^  . 

U  the  few  Individuate  behind  that  tere- 
sponsible,  imderhanded  move  thought  ttiey 
were  going  to  scare  me  into  sunxirtlng  some- 
thing which  my  oonsctenoe  and  my  love  of 
ootmtry  would  not  permit  me  to  soppart. 
then  they  have  another  guees  coming.  If 
they  thou^t  they  were  striking  at  me  al 
they  were  wrong.  They  were  strlklag  at 
President  of  the  United  States,  wl 
X  support,  and  I  believe  you  support. 

I  am  not  going  to  support  (and  1  dont 
bdleve  that  you  or  the  thinking 
of  either  the  Senate  or  House  of       _ 
tlvea,  Bepubttoan  or  Demoerat  are^  going  to 
support)  an  amendment  which  sfcrtkos  at  ^ 
wy  core  of  the  United 
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wblda  strlkM  At  tM  MMoee  of  United 
praparedneaii — at  our  fwelgn  policy 

IcAderalilp. 

Ttae  Ironic  aspect  of  tbe  situation  to  that 
Mime  of  the  very  UMttvUluals  who  prof  ees  to 
be  "friends  of  the  Constitution"  are  now 
ctahblag  the  Constitution  in  the  back.  I  am 
Bot  erltleinng  any  Individual  perscmally.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  my  opponents.  I  am 
simply  talking  principles. 

TRB  AMnfOmMT  VIOCJITSB  DKAS  OF  VOUWIttNG 
rsTRXBB 

9k*  the  first  time  In  165  years  an  amend- 
ment is  being  rffered  to  the  Constitution, 
designed  to  undo  the  work  of  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

Let  me  make  this  very  clear.  A  look  at 
the  history  of  the  Oonstitutional  Convention 
win  demonstrate  that  most  of  the  high- 
sounding  but  self-contradicting  argtiments 
now  being  made  In  favor  of  the  so-called 
Brleker  amendment  were  considered  at  that 
Convention,  and  every  one  of  those  argu- 
^wnts  was  rejected  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
•'  It  was.  for  example,  argued  at  the  Con- 
^•ntlan  that  consent  to  treaties  be  given 
not  Jiist  by  the  Senate  alone,  but  by  both 
Bouses  of  Congress. 

"That  no  treaty  shall  be  effectual  to  re- 
peal, or  abrogate  the  Constitution  or  bilU 
at  right*  of  the  States  or  any  part  of  them." 
Tbat  treaties  might  destroy  the  Constitution 
wnleas  they  were  limited  so  ss  not  to  be 
Tcpugnant  to  the  Constitution:  that  no 
treaty  opposed  to  an  existing  act  of  Con- 
i^css  should  be  consMovd  valid  tmtil  the 
•et  had  been  repealed,  etc. 

AU  of  these  arguments  were  rejected  by 
the  founders  of  this  country  as  unneces- 
sary, unfeasible,  and  unwise. 


coMSTmmoof  n  sunuaa  law  car  uuro 
It  was  decided  that  there  were  more  than 
•oaelent  cheeks  and  balances  in  the  con- 
stitutional draft  to  prevent  abuses  o<  the 
treaty  process. 

And  so.  at  no  time  during  the  Constltu- 
ttonal  Convention  was  there  any  suggestion 
approved  that  the  vital  treaty  power  be  lim- 
ited either  as  to  scope  or  subject  maUer. 
•o  long  as  It  was  conducted  within  the  eon- 
itttatlonal  framework.  And  the  Constitu- 
tion was  and  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the 


It  was  and  Is  superior  to  any  treaty  or  any 
law.  No  treaty  or  law  can  impair  a  single 
fight  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 
Tbe  eoiuts  have  emphatically  so  declared 
time  and  time  again.  Why  all  the  hysteria 
and  why  all  the  panic?  Why  the  false  propa^ 
gsnda? 

Bat  what  has  this  to  do  with  prepared- 
ness?   Very  simply  this. 


f^ii^mw^m    rtnJCT    BXQTTnOS   QUKX  FKasnaEMTXAI. 
ACnOM 

Tou  cannot  prepare  against  the  menace 
of  the  Soviet  Union  if  you  order  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  become  the 
•erf  of  the  Congress.  Ton  cannot  prepare 
If  you  force  the  Chief  Sxecutive  to  submit 
every  single  executive  agreement  which  is 
now  being  made  with  doaens  of  countries 
throughout  the  world — ^relative  to  quarter- 
ing of  American  troops,  basing  American 
bombers,  and  all  the  other  various  military 
actions  if  you  have  to  submit  all  of  those 
Sxecutive  agreenMnts  for  detailed  approval 
by  an  already  overloaded,  overworked  Con- 
gress. Tou  cannot  conduct  foreign  policy  by 
yt^t^ing  illegal  certain  goals  which  are  tbe 
very  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy — such 
•a  international  control  of  atomic  energy  by 
an  enforceable  inspection  system. 

If  that  is  the  way  you  want  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy,  then  you  might  just  as  weU  give 
the  Politburo  the  entire  world  on  a  silver 
lOatter.  because  there  will  be  no  American 
loreign  policy. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  proponents  in 
•Sect  gag  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
.tta  Us  hands  behind  his  back,  handcuff  hla 


^  .  and  \  sii  him.  "Tou  shall  not  conduct 
way*  fc»«ig  1  policy,  unless  we  In  this  Con- 
gress oondoct  it  with  you — no  matter  how 
secret,  bow  urgent  It  may  be.  and  even  though 
the  constitution  made  you — basically — re- 
sponsible 1 »  foreign  policy." 

I  am  sui  prised  that  some  of  the  advocates 
of  the  amsndment  do  not  suggest  that  we 
abolish  thi  t  ofBce  of  the  President  and  abol- 
ish the  Stite  Department  as  well.  In  that 
way.  they  could  prevent  any  treaties  or  ex- 
ecutive ageements  being  made  at  alii 
cuanra  a  h  cadachx  bt  chofkkg  ott  th«  bsas 
What  tikese  individuals  are  doing  is  to 
react  with  such  hysterical  fear  to  a  few  ill- 
conceived  International  proposals,  that  they 
want  to  sving  to  an  opposite  extreme  and 
sabotage  .he  entire  treaty  and  agreement 
process. 

The  situ  Mon  reminds  me  of  the  proverbial 
man  who  '  wants  to  cxire  a  headache  by  chop- 
ping off  h:  8  own  head." 

If  you  irant  to  cxire  the  possibilities  of  a 
few  bad  p  x>posed  treaties  and  a  few  bad  ex- 
ecutive ag  reements  by  practically  permitting 
no  treatiet  and  agreements  at  all.  then  you 
are  wreck!  ng  the  abUity  of  the  United  States 
Oovemmeat  to  oppose  the  worldwide  con- 
spiracy of  communism. 

Then,  y  }u  are  bringing  world  war  III  that 
much  doier. 

Then  you  are  doing  m<M^  for  the  Soviet 
Union  thiin  she  could  ever  do  for  herself — 
with  all  1:  er  treachery,  all  her  revolutionary 
tactics,  ai  id  all  of  her  other  diabcdle  deeds. 
And.  so  the  question  which  I  submit  to  you 
of  AMVn  B  today  is: 

Do  you  want  foreign  policy  to  be  con- 
ducted soundly,  efficiently,  promptly;  or  do 
you  want  America's  foreign  policy  to  be  sab- 
otaged? ^ 
Do  you  want  us  to  maintain  the  ring  of 
bases  whJ  sh  we  have  around  the  world  and 
which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  deter- 
renU  agal  ast  Soviet  agression,  or  do  you  want 
us  to  abandon  those  bases  because  we  are 
unable  tc   conclude  agreements  on  them? 

Do  you  want  your  coxmtry  to  be  unable 
to  eonclu|de  agreements  on  control  of  nar- 
cotics, on  control  of  atomic  energy,  on  extra- 
dletlon  ol  criminals? 

If  so.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  so-called 
Brleker  imendment  and  thereby  help  to 
destroy  tlie  foreign  policy  of  ovir  country. 

If  not.  and  I  don't  believe  that  you  will 
want  to  do  so.  I  urge  you  to  oppose  this 
amendme  at.  And  I  virge  you  to  oppose  any 
other  effort  which  would  destroy  America 
In  Its  Int  smaticmal  relations. 

Let  mc  make  it  quite  clear.  I.  for  one, 
have  always  believed  that  there  must  be  a 
very  carei  ul  balancing  of  powers  among  tbe 
three  bra  iches  of  the  Government. 

I  am  njt  willing  to  give  to  the  President 
of  the  Ux  ited  States  any  prerogatives  which 
be  should  not  have.  I  am  not  willing  to 
ai^irove  leveral  treaties  which  rtm  In  con- 
flict witl  the  Constitution.  I  will  abso- 
lutely op]  lose  them  and  can  do  so  very  easily 
iinder  exl  ;tlng  procedure. 

But.  at  tbe  same  time.  I  am  not  willing 
to  have  t  le  legislative  branch  wildly  kidnap 
any  prerc  gative  which  the  President  should 
and  must  have  at  this  present  crisis  In  world 
affairs. 

TB  t  MODBXK,  COMTSACRB  WOKLO 

You  ve  «rans  who  have  fought  in  the  far 
comers  o  the  world  know  that  we  are  living 
in  a  con  racted  world  in  which  space  and 
time  hav(    been  annihilated. 

You  ki  ow  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  ai  e  no  longer  the  barriers  which  they 
were  at  o  le  time. 

You  kn  ow  that  we  simply  cannot  abandon 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  communism  and 
expect  tc  be  secure  liere  on  this  continent 
all  by  ou  selves. 

You  kiow  that  we  cannot  disassociate 
Oforselves  from  our  allies  without  in  effect 
.kicking  hem  Into  the  lap  <tf  the  Soviet 
Union. 


You  know  that  there  Is  a  vast  netitralls* 
area  of  the  world — hundreds  of  minions  ot 
people — for  whose  mind  the  Soviet  Union 
and  we  are  contesting. 

If  we  abandon  that  vast  neutral  area,  we 
give  to  the  Soviet  UnltHi  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  tbe  world  balance  of  power. 

MODEL  T  THIJnailO   Il»   THX  ATOMIC  AOB 

You  know  that  we  cannot  go  back  to  a 
mid-Victorian  era  or  a  medieval  era  in  which 
we  could  forget  what  was  going  on  In  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

You  know,  however,  that  there  arc  those 
in  o\ir  midst  whose  thinking  is  more  suited 
to  that  era  or  to  the  horse-and-buggy  era  or 
the  model  T  era.  than  It  is  to  an  era  when 
planes  have  shattered  the  sonic  barrier  and 
where  the  Atlantic  Ocean  can  be  hopped  la 
a  few  hours. 

You  know  that  there  are  thoae  who  would 
destroy  the  very  basis  of  allied  unity,  who 
want  to  abandon  the  United  Nations.  th« 
North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization. 

There  are  those  who  sneer  at  every  eon« 
structlve  advance  which  has  been  made  to- 
ward allied  unity;  who  sneer  at  the  firhuman 
plan. 

There  are  those  who  are  chronleally  doubt- 
ing, chronically  pessimistic,  chronically  in- 
sulting our  allies,  chronically  gloomy  about 
the  chances  of  allied  cooperation. 

You  veterans  know  that  actxially  we  bav« 
no  alternative  but  to  be  united  and  remain 
united. 

It  is  unite  and  stirvlve  or  be  divided  and 
perish. 

We  are  not  going  to  unite  by  abandoning 
any  of  our  principles.  For  example,  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  Communist  China  to  enter 
the  U.  N.  We  do  not  believe  in  allowing  an 
International  murderer  of  ovir  sons  "to  jola 
the  police  force." 

But  we  are  going  to  try  to  come  to  agree- 
ment on  the  vast  variety  of  issues  which  now 
loom  between  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

THK  MSNACB  IVOM   WfTHW 

Now.  my  friends.  I  have  spoken  thus  far 
solely  of  the  external  dangers  facing  our 
co\mtry:  The  danger  of  the  Red  army,  navy, 
and  air  force;  the  danger  of  a  Pearl  Harbor; 
the  danger  of  an  unwise  constitutional 
amendment. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  a  nation  can  dis- 
integrate from  within.  Just  as  It  can  be  de- 
stroyed from  without. 

And  I  want  to  turn  to  the  homefront. 
where  you  and  I  can  be  particularly  active. 

You  and  I  know  that  a  nation  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  divisive  forces  right  here  In  Wis- 
consin or  anywhere  else.  Just  as  It  can  be 
destroyed  by  hydrogen  bombs. 

What  are  tbe  menaces,  then,  which  face  ua 
on  the  home  front? 


BATTLS   AGAINST   STJBVSKaiVB 
COMTIIftTX 


roacss  mttbt 


First  of  all,  of  course,  there  is  the  menace 
of  subversive  forces,  forces  which  would  sub- 
stitute for  our  beloved  American  Constitu- 
tion and  for  this  Republic  an  alien-type  gov- 
ernment, slavishly  the  serf  of  Moscow. 

Every  day,  congressional  committees  are 
flushing  out  new  examples  of  Infiltration  of 
these  subversive  forces  into  all  aspects  of 
American  life.  These  investigations  must 
and  will  continue. 

But  there  are  other  dangers  from  within, 
in  addition  to  the  Communist  danger. 

I  refer  to  the  danger  of  inflation.  You  and 
I  know  that  a  country  can  be  torpedoed  If 
its  purchasing   power  sinks  to   nothing. 

Think  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  had  miich  of  their  ac- 
cumulated savings  wiped  out  by  years  of 
Inflation.  Think  of  the  white-collar  vrorkers, 
teachers,  the  policemen,  the  firemen  who 
have  found  that  much  of  the  fruits  of  their 
lifetime  of  work  have  been  wiped  out  because 
of  the  depreciated  value  of  the  dollar. 

Remember  what  happened  to  Germany 
alter  World  War  I  and  how  that  nation 
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proved  a  settip  for  naslsm,  because  of  popu- 
lar discontent  over  Infiatlon. 

Let  us  not  allow  inflation  to  wreck  ths 
American  economy  here  at  home. 

Let  us  avoid  the  equal  danger  of  over- 
basty  deflation,  because  It.  too.  can  cause 
such  severe  Jolts  in  our  economy  that  many 
people  wiU  suffer. 

caxsis  rAciD  st  oAnr  rASMiita 

I  want  to  refer  to  still  a  third  danger  from 
within.  That  is  the  danger  that  some  par- 
ticular group  in  our  economy  will  become 
the  victim  of  such  disastrous  conditions  that 
its  whole  morale  will  be  shattered. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  particular  group  whose 
problems  I  know  from  first-hand  experience. 
It  Is  a  group  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
•ntlrs  Wisconsin  economy  depends  in  major 

part. 

I  refer  of  course  to  Wisconsin  agrictiltiire. 

City  folks  might  not  be  keenly  aware,  but 
the  Wisconsin  fanner  has  been  taking  It  on 
the  chin  for  many,  many  months  now — long 
before  the  (wesent  administration  took  over 
Incidentally.  The  farmer's  costs  have  been 
rising,  the  costs  of  feed,  of  fertilizer,  of  labor, 
of  machinery.  But  his  retivus  have  been 
s«w»vtng,  and  fast.  His  milk  checks  are 
plunging  down.  He  is  receiving  only  a  small 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

What  Is  ths  result? 

Tou  can  sse  the  result  by  picking  up  Wis- 
consin country  newspapers — mors  and  more 
eds  of  auction  sales.  You  can  see  it  in  terms 
of  driving  around  the  countryside  and  see 
how  farms  are  closing  down. 

This  is  not  a  healthy  situation,  my  friends, 
where  men  have  to  leave  the  soil  to  go  to  the 
city  where  they  feel  they  wlU  be  compensated 
Infinitely  higher  for  their  labors  and  without 
the  tiniest  fraction  of  risk. 

And  so  I  urge  you,  my  friends  to  think  over 
the  problems  of  this  particular  group  be- 
cause, sooner  or  later.  It  wUl  be  you  who 
will  be  affected.  Whether  you  work  in  the 
towns,  villages,  cities,  or  on  farms  them- 
selves, yovir  purchasing  power  will  go  down 
as  agrlcultiue's  purchasing  power  goes  down. 

A  depression  in  farming  could  prove  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  American  people  as  could  a 
series  ot  atomic  bombs. 

Our  President,  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
know  these  (acts  and  are  acting  to  remedy 
these  sltuatlona.  This.  then.  Is  a  picture  of 
of  ths  menaces  on  the  homefront. 


OONCLVBIOW 

And  so  I  urge  my  friends,  that  we  totany 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  toUl  challenge 
which  we  face,  that  we  prepare  ourselves  not 
simply  militarily  but  economically  and  basi- 
cally psychologically.  Why?  Because  psy- 
chological unpreparedness  Is  infinitely  more 
damaging  than  military  unpreparedness. 

This  is  my  message  to  you  today.  It  la  a 
message  which  I  know  AMVKT8  will  take 
to  lU  heart  because  it  U  a  part  of  your  own 
basic  thinking. 

Good  luck,  thanks  for  your  kind  attention, 
and  I  do  hope  that  I  may  have  a  chance  to 
visit  with  you  again. 


SocuJistk  TkiokiBf  ami  Attitades  Ammii 
Policymakinf  GoTemment  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MAKTI.AIfD 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  24,  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  May  15,  1953,  and  June  15. 
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1953. 1  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  policy-influencing  positions  in 
the  Oovemment.  and  attempted  to  ac- 
centuate the  increasing  Incidence  of  So- 
cialistic thinking  and  attitudes  among 
certain  governmental  employees  during 
the  past  two  decades. 

By  way  of  backgroimd,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  two  newspaper 
clippings  relating  to  this  creeping  social- 
ism within  the  Government  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro. 

The  flrst  is  an  article  entitled  "New 
Dealers'  Fifth  Column  Wired  to  Jobs." 
written  by  Walter  Trohan  and  published 
In  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  1953.  The  second  Is  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Socialism,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  December 
16, 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C)  Times-Herald 

of  January  11, 1933] 

Nkw  DBAiaas'  Fms  Column  Wiaxo  to  Jobs 

(By  Walter  nohaa) 

A  powerfxil  fifth  column  of  New  Dealers 
and  Fair  Dealers  will  operate  in  key  posts 
under  the  Incoming  Republican  administra- 
tion. 

Hundreds  of  planners  and  reglmenters  are 
wired  Into  policy  Jolw  under  civU  service 
throughout  the  Government.  Up  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  many  Democrats  will  remain  In  top 
committee  assignments  under  the  recently 
establiahed  theory  that  they  constitute  a 
congressional  career  service. 

Republicans  wlU  take  over  the  top  depart- 
mental Jobs  as  Cabinet  officers,  under-Cabi- 
net olBcers,  agency  heads,  and  varloxis  Chief 
deputies,  but  these  offices  are  largely  fronta 
and  top-policy  posta. 

ZM  POLICT  POSTS 

At  the  level  where  policy  is  carried  out  and 
Information  is  supplied  for  policy  making, 
the  New  Dealers  and  Pah-  Dealers  are  wired 
In  under  cIvU  service.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  plan  to  remain  imder  the  Republi- 
cans to  work  underground  for  the  Democrats. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  alone 
ao  top  posts  related  to  poUcy  are  under  clvU 
service.  All  of  these  key  men  Intend  to  re- 
main. These  wUl  supply  data  on  which  top 
policy  Is  formulated  and  vriU  be  charged 
with  carrying  out  poUcy.  They  wlU  be  able 
to  speed  or  slow  operations. 

Similar  situations  exist  in  every  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  commission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  almost  every  establishment 
the  personnel  chief  is  a  civU-servlce  man.  It 
can  be  expected  that  under  the  OOP  Demo- 
cratic personnel  directors  wlU  look  kindly 
upon  New  Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers  seeking 
to  remain  on  the  Federal  payroU  or  seeking 
to  enter  Government  service. 

On  various  lojralty  boards  much  of  the 
personnel  U  under  civil  service.  Republi- 
cans are  dedicated  to  clearing  the  Govern- 
ment of  persons  of  suspected  loyalty.  How 
much  cooperation  they  can  expect  from  civil- 
service  personnel  of  these  boards  is  proble- 
matical since  their  principal  function  under 
the  Democratic  administration  has  been  to 
defend  against  charges  ot  subversive  infUtra- 

tlon. 

Key  clvll-servioe  men  In  the  various  de- 
partments plan  to  jday  along  with  the  GOP 
In  order  to  protect  their  Jobs.  However, 
they  make  no  secret  privately  of  their  hopes 
for  a  return  of  the  planned  economy  and 
more  abundant  life  of  the  Mew  Deal  and 
pair  DcaL 


Under  the  key  elvU<«ervlce  men  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dvil-service  workers. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  received  their 
Jobs  under  Democratic  rule. 

RepubUcans  expect  that  these  keymen  will 
naturally  do  all  they  can  to  effect  return  of 
the  Democrats  without  placing  their  Jobs 
In  Jeopardy.  However,  they  expect  to  super- 
vise them  closely  and  force  desired  OOP 
action. 

ume  PAiaowAos  umrm 

On  Capitol  Hill  many  members  of  the 
various  Senate  and  House  committee  staffs 
were  retained  by  the  RepnW  leans  when  they 
won  control  of  the  80th  Congress,  which 
fiinctloned  in  1947  and  1948.  Some  of  these 
functioned  In  a  spirit  of  career  service,  but 
many  had  their  eyes  peeled  for  the  return 
of  Democrats  to  power  and  worked  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  to  aid  that  return. 

Committee  staffs  are  being  retained  to 
many  committees  from  previous  Congresses. 
Republicans  are  concerned  that  many  of 
these  may  again  go  underground  to  work 
for  Democratic  return. 

When  Republicans  won  control  of  Con- 
gress In  1947,  the  Democrats  conveniently 
lost  patronage  lists  so  that  RepubUcans  did 
not  know  what  Jobs  they  had  to  fill.  The 
result  was  that  Democrats  remained  at  their 
poets  for  months  or  were  never  replaced  In 
jobs  which  belonged  to  the  OOP  by  virtue 
of  the  party's  victory  at  the  polls  In  1848. 

From  the  outset  of  their  20  years  In  na- 
tional poiror  Democrats  began  riveting  the 
party  faithful  onto  the  Federal  payroU. 
Various  patrmiage  jobs  were  blanketed  In 
under  dvU  service. 

Iltom  the  Washington  Dally  News  ct 
December  16,  1963) 

0OCIAUSIS 

The  decision  of  the  Socialist  Party  not  to 
run  candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  future  should  not  be  accepted 
as  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  ths  advocates  of 
the  socialistic  doctrine. 

Socialistic  Ideas  have  wider  acceptance 
today  than  they  had  In  1920  when  Kugene 
V.  Debs  polled  900,000  votes  as  the  Socialist 
candidate  for  President. 

The  two-party  system  proved  to  he  too 
much  of  an  obstacle  to  the  Socialist  Party 
toe  it  to  become  a  major  factor  in  the  ballot 
^*ox.  .     _, 

But  much  of  what  the  oldtlme  American 
Socialists  advocated,  which  seemed  quite 
radical  at  the  time,  was  adopted  during  the 
30  years  of  Democratic  control  beginning 
with  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
yelt — old-age  pensions,  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, a  shorter  workweek.  Government  crop 
insxirance,  cooperative  marketing,  independ- 
ence for  the  Philippines,  and  autonomy  for 
Puerto  Rico.  When  the  Socialist  platform 
of  1928  called  for  steeply  increased  inher- 
itance and  Income  taxes,  probably  not  even 
the  irtatform  writers  imagined  they  ever 
would  be  as  high  as  they  are  today. 

The  Socialists  have  not  seen  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  demand  for  Government  own- 
tfshlp  of  all  natural  resources  and  pubUc 
utilities,  but  we  do  have  Government  regu- 
lation and  control  In  many  fields  which 
public  ownership  has  not  Invaded.  More- 
over, the  recent  presidential  election  marked 
the  first  serious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
electorate  to  halt  the  Socialist  trend. 

When  Darlington  Hoopes,  the  Socialist 
candidate  for  President,  polled  only  20,000 
votes  in  that  election,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  party  had  no  future  at  the  ballot  box. 
But  Its  adherents,  both  within  what  re- 
mains of  the  Socialist  Party  and  among  the 
leftvrlngers  in  the  larger  and  more  mlUtant 
Democratic  Party,  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  push  that  doctrine,  both  by  educa- 
tion and  by  the  familiar  borlng-from-wlthla 
tactics. 
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EXTENSION  C»  REBiARBS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mm  to*k 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  BBPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  our  col- 
leagues from  New  York  City.  Represent- 
atives HoLTZMAM,  DKLAirrr.  Hnxnt. 
Kkogh.  Kxz.lt.  Ckixbb.  Dowi,  ROOlflT. 
Pownx,     CoxroBRT,     Domovam,     Klbw. 

ROOSITSLT,      JAVITS,       FWB,      DOIXIHCER. 

BucKLKT.  and  Pnio,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  the  minting  of  a 
coin  to  commemorate  the  tercentennial 
of  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  is  being 
eosponsored  by  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  all  of  whom  agree  that  this 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  great 
city  of  New  York  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  this  commu- 
nity was  brought  into  being  as  a  trading 
post  on  the  North  American  continent. 
It  soon  became  the  provincial  capital 
of  the  New  Netherlands. 

It  later  served  as  the  natiot^l  capital 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  as 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Today  it  is  the  capital  city  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Bouse  by  at  this  time  recounting  the 
many  chapters  in  the  great  story  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Every  American  is 
thorough^  familiar  with  that  history, 
with  the  rise  of  business.  Industry,  and 
trade  that  go  to  make  up  a  part  of  the 
city  and  certainly,  they  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  cultural  institutions 
and  the  civic  and  charitable  endeavors 
that  make  it  not  only  a  great  ci^,  but 
a  city  with  a  great  heart 

My  colleagues  from  New  Yoric  City  join 
with  me  in  urging  ttie  early  enactment 
of  this  bilL 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  50-cent 

pieces  to  commemorate  the  tercentennial 

of  the  foimdatlon  of  the  city  of  New  York 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  to  commemorate 
the  800th  annl^enary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city  of  New  York  there  shall  be  coined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  not  to  exceed  6 
mUUon  allTer  60'cent  pieces  of  standard  siae, 
weight,  and  fineness  and  of  a  special  appro- 
priate design  to  be  fixed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  with  the  approriU  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasviry:  Provided.  That  the  initial 
number  of  such  pieces  shall  not  be  less  than 
a00.000  and  provided  that  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  expense  of  making 
the  models  for  master  dies  or  other  prepara- 
tions for  this  coinage. 

Sac.  a.  The  coins  herein  authorized  shall 
be  Irsued  at  par,  and  only  upon  the  request 
of  the  Committee  for  New  York  City's  300th 
Annirersary  Celebration. 

Sac.  3.  Such  coins  may  be  disposed  of  at 
par  or  at  a  premium  by  banks  ox  trust  com- 
panies selected  by  the  Committee  for  New 
York  City's  800th  Anniversary  Celebration, 
and  all  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  iised  for 
the  proceeds  of  such  oonunlttee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  observance  of  said  teroenten- 
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^.  laws  now  In  force  rMating  to  the 

silver  coins  of  the  United  States 

lining  or  striking  of  the  same; 

guarding  the  process  of  ooin- 

._„  for  the  purchase  of  material, 

transportation,  distribution,  and 

of  the  coins;  for  the  prevention 

or  counterfeiting;  for  security 

or   for    any    other    pxirposes, 

_  laws  are  penal  or  otherwise, 

as  applicable,  ai^ly  to  the  coin- 

directed. 

'  rhe  coins  authortaed  hereiu  shall 

such  numbers,  and  at  such  times 

.  requested  by  the  Committee  for 

_  City's  300th  Anniversary  Celebra- 

i  pon  payment  to  the  United  States 

e  value  of  such  coins:  Provided, 

of  such  coins  shall  be  Issued  after 

of  the  2-year  period  Imme- 

the  enactment  of  this  act. 
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EX  PENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXMTOCXT 

IN  THll  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSCNTATIVES 
JH  ednesday.  June  24,  1953 
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FtSRKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

ixtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 

^lude  the   following   editorial 

LouisviUe  Courier-Journal  of 

1953: 
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CHAies  That  TVA  BvacsSMTs 
CaasFUco  Soczujsic 
Kisenhower  has  said  that  he  ta- 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
prlme  example  of  "creeping  social- 
adds  that  It  is  time  to  consider 
whether    the    Tennessee    VaUey 
given  cheap,  govemment-subsl- 
with  which  to  lure  Industry  away 
_      sections  of  the  country, 
sfstement  by  the  President,  constl- 
it  does  a  departure  from  govem- 
p^Ilcy  of  the  past  30  years,  woiild  be 
significance   under   any   circum- 
It  is  especially  Important  now  that 
iscal  budget,  already  drastically  ra- 
the House,  faces  a  critical  and  econ- 

Senate. 

t^ortiuiate  that  the  President  did 

upon  the  off-the-cuff  opinion 

he  condemned  TVA  to  a  press 

last  week.    If  TVA  ta  the  essence 

socialism  in  this  coiwtry,  and 

of  the  Tennessee  Valley  are 

tax-financed  power  to  attract 

^way  from  New  Kngland,  then  per- 

I  time  for  a  closer  look  into  the 

operation  of  TVA.    Perhaps  the 

luthoiity,  regarded  throughout  the 

the  perfect  examine  of  government 

n  with  the  people  toward  the  im- 

of  regional  economy,  is  actually  a 


Prei  Ident. 


for  the  President's  statement,  we 
no  evidence  that  this  is  the  case, 
we  fear,  has  spoken  impul- 
the  fashion  of  farmer  President 
without  the  advantage  of  sufficient 
information  or  considered  Judgment. 

Presid(  nt  Slsenhower's  attitude  today  Is 
inter  sting  contrast  to  tiM  enthusiasm 
whlph  he  sp<Ae  of  TVA  when  campalgn- 
the  Tennessee  Valley  last  fall. 
TVA    was    a    wonderful    experiment 
o]  nation  he  promised  to  maintain  at 
efficiency  In  order  to  serve  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
isss  to  woDdsr  wlky  BUenhoww  Vb» 


Preeident  is  so  blind  to  the  wonders  that 
Elsenhower  the  candidate  perceived  so  read- 
ily. Just  as  It  is  Idle  to  argue  whether  or  not 
TVA  Is  actual]  y  creeping  socialism.  This 
fatuous  phrase  U  so  subject  to  individual  in- 
terpretation as  to  make  definition  impossible 
and  to  make  the  term  Itself  meaningless 
except  as  a  catch  phrase. 

Certainly.  If  TVA  is  creeping  socialism. 
many  ultraconservatlve  Republicans  can  be 
said  to  be  creeping  Socialists  by  association. 
Tennessee's  reactionary,  Taftlte  Congress- 
men Caxkoix  Rzxcx  and  Howasd  Bakxx  have 
been  ardent  and  vocal  sponsors  of  TVA  proj- 
ects. So  have  our  own  Senators  Coopxa  and 
CucMXNTS.  Indeed,  a  little  creeping  social- 
ism must  have  rubbed  off  on  the  President 
himself  last  fall,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
wonders  wrought  by  TVA  and  found  them 
good. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  TVA.  Judged  by  sUnd- 
ards  raised  by  its  enemies.  Is  soclallstio. 
But  equally  socialistic,  by  those  standards, 
are  our  public  roads,  public  schools.  Post 
OfBce  Department,  or  Public  Health  Service, 
all  of  whose  functions  were  once  performed 
by  free  enterprisers  who  might  poeslbly  per- 
form them  again  should  the  Government  no 
longer  consider  their  funcUon  a  matter  of 
public  welfare. 

But  the  President  Is  flatly  wrong  In  many 
of  his  references  to  TVA  operation.  And  It 
is  significant  that  his  errors  are  those  that 
have  become  shiny  through  uae  by  propa- 
gandists of  the  Washington  power  lobbyists. 
There  has  been  no  official  effort  made  nor 
legislation  proposed  to  expand  the  authority. 
Jurisdiction,  or  service  area  of  the  Tennessea 
Valley  Authority.  There  is  nothing  In  TVA's 
ciirrent  budget  requests  that  would  permit 
the  agency  to  extend  its  activities  by  a  singla 
square  foot  of  territory. 

The  Pult<Hi  steam  plant,  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  House  have  opposed  and  fbr 
which  they  have  denied  funds,  was  intended 
primarily  to  provide  riectrical  power  for 
MemphU  and  northern  Mississippi,  areas  al- 
ready served  by  TVA.  At  present  power  for 
this  area  Is  transmitted  from  other  sections 
which  are  also  demanding  more  power. 
BH>eclally  Is  there  a  growing  demand  for 
power  by  defense  establishments — atomic 
plants  at  Paducah  and  Oak  Ridge,  the  Air 
Force  engineering  center  at  Tullahoma,  the 
secret  Clarksvllle  base,  the  aluminum  and 
nitrate  planu,  and  the  numerous  munitions 
plants  in  Tenneesee  and  Alabama.  Tha 
needs  of  these  planta  make  it  advisable  for 
TVA  to  produce  more  power  in  the  Memphis 
area  rather  than  transmit  it  from  critical 
sections. 

Already  these  defense  plants  consume  M 
percent  of  the  power  generated  in  the  entira 
TVA  system.  By  1956  they  will  req\ilre  one- 
half  of  power  output,  even  if  TVA  is  allowed 
to  expand  according  to  its  proposed  schedule. 
If  It  is  denied  funds  for  expansion,  it  can- 
not hope  to  meet  both  defense  demands  and 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 

In  his  reevaluatlon  of  the  TVA  concept. 
President  Kisenhower  would  do  well  Uso  to 
reexamine  the  Government's  obligation  to 
the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  When 
the  Government,  in  1938.  authorized  tha 
purchase  of  all  private  utilities  within  tha 
valley.  It  automatically  deprived  the  paopla 
of  any  alternative  power  sources. 

When  the  Government  authorized  TVA  to 
sign  ao-year  contracts  with  the  cities,  co- 
operatives, power  districts,  and  boards  within 
the  area,  it  obligated  TVA  to  serve  the  power 
needs  of  these  people,  jvist  as  a  private  utility 
Is  obliged  to  produce  as  much  power  as  need- 
ed by  Its  cxistomers  during  the  term  of  Ita 
contract  with  them.  But  there  Is  no  puMlo 
service  commission  to  whom  these  people 
can  appeal  If  TVA  falls  to  produce  enouigh 
power  to  serve  their  growing  needs.  If  tha 
Government  refuses  to  perimt  TVA  to  gen- 
erate enough  power  for  the  people  of  the  val- 
ley, their  industrial  growth  and  their 
aoonomy  must  Inevitably  stagnate. 
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CoBslderatloB  chotdd  also  be  given  to  a 
Isss-publtciaed  obligation  of  the  Government 
In  this  vrea.  When  Congress  authorised 
flooding  of  reeervoir  lands  behind  TVA  lakes. 
tt  obligated  itself  to  restore  the  disrupted 
economy  of  the  people  concerned.  TVA  c(m- 
sequently  undertook  to  relocate  farms,  help 
the  people  to  develop  better  farm  practices, 
develop  recreation  potentials  of  the  lakes, 
check  erosion,  aid  reforestation,  develop 
mineral  and  natural  resources  and  promote 
the  general  progress  of  the  region.  This 
promise  has  been  carried  out  throvigh  TVA's 
resource-development  program.  Oongrees 
now  threatens  to  discontinue  this  program, 
in  the  name  of  economy,  through  the  entire 
annual  cost  of  the  program  is  less  than  the 
price  of  a  bomber.  * 

Curtailment  of  TVA  wUl  be  felt  not  only  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Today  the  people  of 
thU  valley  are  buying  new  automobUes  at 
a  higher  rate  per  capita  than  the  people  of 
any  other  region.  Since  the  war  they  have 
bought  1800  mUllon  worth  of  electrical  appli- 
ances, making  them  the  Nation's  best  appli- 
ance market.  Each  time  a  farm  U  electri- 
fied in  Tennessee,  a  market  is  created  for  a 
freezer  made  in  Louisville,  a  pump  from 
Cleveland,  a  stove  from  New  York,  Higher 
Incomes  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  buy  cars 
from  Detroit  and  finance  vacations  in  Flor- 


Nor  would  stagnatleo  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  save  the  Industrial  structure  of  New 
Kngland.  Despite  the  popular  misconception 
which  the  President  unfortunately  shares, 
it  is  not  the  TVA  region  that  has  lured  away 
the  textile  industries  of  New  England.  Of 
the  298  major  industrial  planU  that  have 
left  New  England  since  1940.  only  8  have 
settled  In  TVA  territory.  The  others  have 
moved  to  sections  served  by  private  utilities. 

Actually,  cheap  power  Is  a  less  important 
factor  than  labor  supply  and  stability,  fa- 
vorable taxes.  avaUabUlty  of  raw  materials 
and  plant  sites  in  the  relocation  of  New 
England  mills.  During  hearings  conducted 
on  the  proposed  TVA  budget.  Representative 
Noaazs  Oorrow.  of  New  Hampshire,  a  par- 
ticularly hostile  member  of  a  hostile  appro- 
priations subconunittee.  said: 

"In  our  textile  mills,  the  cost  of  power — 
and  I  am  a  director  in  a  mill  up  there — is 
something  like  5  percent,  and  It  is  not  the 
factor  that  moves  them  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Tumessee." 


Faitk  and  Learwaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  KXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThvTsdati.  May  21, 1953 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises.  Mount  St.  Mary-on-the- 
Hudson,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.^on  June  19, 

1953: 

PaiTB  AMD  iJUBinxa 


Mr.  Faulby: 

Mother  Christina  Marie.  Tour  Ezcelleney. 
reverend  fathers,  the  faciUty  of  Mount  St. 
Mary-on-the-Hudson,  the  class  of  1968,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  Indeed  a  privilege  for 
me  to  be  here  today,  and  it  Is  a  pleasure  I 
had  never  anticipated  being  mine — ^to  come 
to  Newburgh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
not  far  from  my  own  home  community  of 
W'^'^lfind  County,  and  address  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  Mount  St.  Mary^   Many  months 


ago  when  I  was  Invited  to  participate  In 
these  graduating  exercises  I  gladly  accepted 
and  when  It  later  developed  that  I  might 
have  to  go  out  of  the  country  on  business  I 
was  afraid  I  would  have  to  forgo  this  privi- 
lege and  pleasure,  but  that  contingency  did 
not  come  to  pass  and  hara  X  am  In  home  tar- 
ritory  so  to  speak. 

Men  are  given  to  exaggeration  of  tha 
merits  of  their  birthplace,  yet  I  know  that 
mine  had  a  profound  influence  on  my  life. 
1  count  It  among  my  good  fortunes  to  have 
been  bom  and  to  have  gone  to  school  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  which  is  rich  in 
beauty  and  steeped  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion. Prom  this  area  I  absorbed  a  strong  and 
abiding  love  for  this  ooimtry  and  its  institu- 
Uons.  Just  as  I  drew  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
from  my  nu>ther. 

We  are,  therefore,  neighbors.  I  hope  that 
we  shaU  be  friends  for  all  the  disparity  In  our 
ages.  At  least  I  hope  that  you  look  upon  me 
as  a  friend  for  these  minutes  I  speak.  My 
schooling  began  near  here  at  the  age  of  6 
in  the  Grassy  Point  Granunar  School,  which 
I  attended  through  the  seventh  grade,  when 
1  transferred  to  the  Stony  Point  Grammar 
School.  I  was  graduated  from  the  Stony 
Point  High  School  after  2V4  years,  then  com- 
pleted a  year's  course  at  the  Packard  Com- 
mercial School  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  my  regret  that,  unlike  most  of  you, 
I  could  not  plan  to  go  on  to  college.  Since 
my  formal  education  ended  I  have  acquired 
18  honorary  degrees  from  various  colleges. 
Each  of  these  has  made  me  happy  as  having 
accomplished  something  in  the  school  of  life, 
but  I  would  gladly  exchange  them  all  for 
one  earned  In  college.  Not  that  I  have  any 
regrets,  but  I  do  wish  I  could  look  back  on 
the  pleasures  and  the  companionship  of 
learning  of  college  days. 

That  pleasure  Is  before  most  of  you.  In 
your  Joyous  expectation  you  are  apt  to  forget 
what  you  have  been  privileged  to  experience. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  the  training  you  have 
already  had  has  fashioned  your  life  far  more 
than  you  now  realise.  And  as  the  years  go 
on  you  will  t\im  back  more  and  more  fondly 
In  memory  to  this  place.  At  the  moment,  I 
fancy,  you  are  more  trlvunphant  over  success- 
ful accomplishment  than  regretful,  althovigh 
you  must  bear  this  place  some  affection  and 
gratitude. 

Three  weeks  ago  a  young  lady  I  have 
known  since  childhood  was  graduated  with 
highest  honors  from  a  western  xinlverslty. 
Among  her  honors  were  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Phi  Ki4>pa  Phi.  She  was  editor  of  her  school 
annual.  She  was  acclaimed  as  the  outstand- 
ing girl  in  the  college.  When  she  was  ssked 
to  what  factors  she  attributed  her  success, 
she  said  It  was  to  her  years  in  a  convent 
school,  where  she  was  given  a  firm  grounding 
In  learning  and  faith. 

Integrity  Is  the  most  sublime  possession 
we  can  make  for  ourselves.  It  comes  from 
learning  and  faith.  I  do  not  come  here  to 
teach  you  faith.  That  has  already  been  done 
by  minds  more  able  than  my  own.  Nor  do 
I  come  here  to  instruct  you  as  an  educator. 
As  you  all  know,  I  used  to  be  in  politics. 
Now  I  am  in  business.  Both  professions  are 
concerned  with  integrity.  The  politician 
gives  his  word  and  the  businessman  gives 
his  product.  Both  shoxild  be,  and  usually 
are,  backed  by  integrity.  If  the  politician 
falls  to  keep  his  word,  he  co\uts  not  only 
defeat  but  disgrace.  If  the  businessman 
fails  to  keep  up  his  product,  he  courts  failure 
and  bankruptcy. 

All  occupations  have  their  codes  of  ethics. 
The  foundations  of  these  codes  were  im- 
planted In  you  here.  One  may  stray  from 
the  standards  of  any  profession  and  meet 
with  some  success,  Just  as  one  may  smile  and 
still  be  a  villain.  Almost  inevitably  there  Is 
a  day  of  reckoning,  if  nowhere  else  in  the 
loss  of  peace  of  mind.  If  you  go  on  to  col- 
lege, into  nursing,  or  into  buslneas  life,  the 
honorable  way.  you  learned  here,  la  not  only 
the  right  way  but  the  best  way. 


In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  ot  soma 
words  of  Juan  Donoso  Cortes,  not  the  man 
who  led  the  oonquistadores  into  Mexico  but 
the  first  Marquis  of  Valdegamaa.  who  was 
at  one  time  private  secretary  to  Queen  Maria 
Christina  ot  Spain  and  l^jMuiish  Ambaaaador 
to  Paris.    He  vrrote:  "Catholicism  is  a  com- 
plete system  of  civilization.     It  is  so  com- 
plete that  in  its  immensity  It  includes  every- 
thing— the  science  of  Ood,  at  angels,  of  the 
universe,  of  men.  •  •  •  There  stand  revealed 
the  final  causes  of  all  things:   the  adjust- 
ment of  human  events,  the  nature  of  bodies 
and  that  of  spirit,  by  what  ways  men  pro- 
ceed, the  limit  of  their   progression,  from 
whence   they   come,   the   mystery   of   their 
per^Tlnatlon,  the  courwe  of  their  Journey, 
the  enigma  of  their  sorrows,  the  secret  of 
life  and  the  tu-cana  of  death.    Children  who 
are  nourished  at  this  friUtful  source  know 
mac*  today  than  did  AristoUe  and  Plato,  the 
two   luminaries   of   Athens.    •    •    •    Their 
theology  is  caUed  Catholic  because  It  Is  uni- 
versal;  and  it  is  so  in  every  sense,  under 
every  aspect,  and  in  all  respects.     It  is  uni- 
versal because  It  Includes  the  substance  of 
all  truth.    It  is  so  because  in  its  very  na- 
ture it  is  destined  to  extend  everywhere  and 
to  last  thnmgh  aU  time.    It  la  uziiversal  In 
Its  God  and  its  dogmas." 

Anyone  wiU  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
fine  piece  of  writing.  But  you.  who  ware 
trained  here,  know  more — that  it  la  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  facts.  You  have  received 
here  a  pattern  of  life  that  wiU  remain  with 
you  always  and  keep  you  forever  yoimg. 
Hwe.  as  I  stand  before  you.  I  may  as  weU 
confess  that  I  never  got  over  being  a  boy 
and  I  hope  I  never  shalL  Now  tn  my  88th 
year,  the  boy  that  I  was  is  drawing  closer 
to  me.  With  each  passing  year  I  see  more  of 
mhaX  I  am  in  what  I  was.  And  so  it  shall 
be  with  you  and  in  those  days  you  will  give 
a  true  measure  of  gratitude  to  what  you 
did  here. 

I  have  told  you  that  there  Is  something  of 
the  boy  in  me  stllL  Let  me  take  you  deeply 
into  my  confidence.  I  am  here  somewhat 
under  false  colors.  I  am  not  a  great  man 
but  a  fortunate  one,  perhape.  Some  years 
ago  my  son.  Jimmy,  then  a  boy  of  nine, 
startled  me  at  breakfast  after  Mass  one  Sun- 
day morning  by  fixing  his  eyes  solemnly  on 
me  and  asking,  "Dad,  did  you  ever  think. 
when  you  were  a  litUe  boy  like  me,  that  some 
day  you'd  grow  up  to  be  a  great  Amolcan?" 
To  borrow  an  expression  from  you  young 
people,  that  question  really  sent  me.  After 
some  deUberatlon,  I  answered,  "Jimmy,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  dont  think  I  am  a  great 
American."  He  turned  the  answer  over  la 
his  mind  and  then  came  up  with,  "Well.  Dad, 
neither  do  I." 

Tlie  more  I  reflect  on  It  the  more  1  think* 
he  was  right.  AU  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be. 
and  time  is  running  its  inexorable  course 
for  me,  I  owe  to  the  faith  and  learning  im- 
planted in  me  in  my  youth  and  to  the  power 
of  prayer.  Prayer  has  seen  the  world  through 
dark  days,  days  as  dark  as  those  we  are  now 
going  through.  If  not  darker.  Just  as  it  has 
helped  individuals  over  rough  stretches  In 
the  way  of  life.  Let  me  take  you  back  188 
years  to  a  meeting  of  the  group  of  patriots 
in  PhUadelphia  who  were  seeking  to  revisa 
the  PMeral  system  of  government.  Tbm 
meetings  opened  May  14.  1787. 

You  remember  the  history  of  that  situa- 
tion, I  am  sure.  Tlie  war  with  Britain  had 
been  won.  but  the  situation  In  America  waa 
near  anarchy.  The  confederation  was  falling 
apart.  Powerfxil  forces  were  at  work  to  keep 
the  States  apart.  Geographical  dlstancea  and 
poor  commimications  made  it  dUBcult  for 
people  of  one  State  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
another.  Northern  Stotes  wanted  to  protect 
their  industries;  the  South,  having  no  Indus* 
tries,  welcomed  foreign  goods  free  of  tarlSs. 
States  levied  tariffs  a^lnst  one  another. 
Tlie  American  people  w«re  strongly  opposed 
to  central  Government;  because  they  were  so 
Jealous  of  the  Ubertles  we  hold  dear  they 


bute  to  tbe  man  whom 
lead  you  in  tbe  yean 

I  have  been  associated 
•mment  and  In  Inter- 
denblp  for  many  yean, 
r  him  and  love  him  as 
■Id  scale.    His  has  been 

voices  in  our  Nation 
Dn  to  the  far  too  often 
;he  battle  for  the  loyal- 
1  over  Is  to  be  won  not 
terms,  not  primarily  in 
ut  in  the  things  of  the 
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and  strength  and  ful- 
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l»«ltated  to  bestow  any  power  on  any  forem- 
ment-local.  SUte,  or  Federal. 

Many  persons  predicted  that  the  IS  SUtea 
would  never  be  Joined  in  union.  Right  where 
we  stand  there  were  many  expressions  of 
gloom,  although  race,  religion,  language,  tra- 
dition, and  common  culturs  all  cried  ov.  t  for 
xmion.'  Furthermore,  beyoad  the  IS  States 
was  a  western  empire  begging  for  develop- 
ment. Wise  minds  brought  about  the  Con- 
:    I  stltutlonal  Convention  in  PhUadelpbla  with 

'^^  George  Washington,  the  victorious  general 

and  popular  hero,  in  the  presiding  chair.  But 
only  6  States  were  represented  the  opening 
day.  Work  went  slowly.  There  was  suspicion 
and  distr\ist.  Dlfflcultles  appeared  to  be  in- 
surmountable. Nothing  was  done  in  May  and 
little  was  accomplished  in  June. 

Finally,  on  June  38.  1787,  IW  yean  al- 
most to  the  day  we  celebrate  here,  the  moat 
venerable  man  in  the  convention  arose — a 
truly  great  American,  perhaps  the  greatest 
American  of  them  all.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
This  patriot,  philosopher,  and  scientist  was 
in  hte  eighties.    Usten  to  hU  words: 

-Mr.  President,  the  small  progress  we  hav« 
made  after  4  or  5  weeks  close  attendance  and 
continual  reaaonln«B  with  each  other— oxir 
different  sentlmenU  on  almost  every  ques- 
tion, several  of  the  last  prodiacing  as  many 
noes  as  ayes,  la  me  thinks,  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  Imperfection  of  human  under- 
standlng.  W*.  indeed,  seem  to  feel  our  own 
want  of  poUtlcal  wisdom,  since  we  have  been 
running  about  In  search  of  It.  We  have  gone 
back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  govern- 
ment, and  examined  the  different  forms  of 
those  republics  which,  having  been  formed 
with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now 
no  longer  exist.  And  we  have  viewed  modem 
states  around  Europe,  but  find  none  of  their 
enangeci  oraswcaiiy.  xt  io  uuc- uiercrj  i,ii»w~'~' 
scientists  have  learned  humility;  It  Is  rather 
that  they  have  learned  also  that  there  ara 
whole  spheres  of  human  experience  largely 
outside  their  field  which  have  the  real  clue 
to  man's  ability  to  live  together. 

If  you  will  briefly  nm  over  with  me  some 
of  the  great  scientific  achievements  of  the 
last  60  yean,  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  We 
have  split  the  atom,  but  its  principal  use 
has  been  in  the  annihilation  of  men.  All  its 
great  potential  uses  for  freeing  man  from 
the  burden  of  labor,  its  possibilities  in  the  J 

field  of  medicine;  these  lie  largely  unreali«d,  f 

while  we  devote  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  f 

times  the  effort  to  perfecting  its  destructive  i 

capacity.  P 

I  do  not  say  that  we  are  wrong  In  doing  }: 

this.  I  say  only  that  the  achievements  of 
science  In  this  field  of  nuclear  physics  are 
themselves  neither  good  nor  evil.  Their 
good  or  their  evil  possibilities  for  mankind 
lie  basically  in  the  field  of  the  motives  of 
thooe  who  poBseea  them.  Science  itself  has 
no  aiuwer  to  this  field  of  motive.  Only  In 
philosophy  and  religion  can  an  adequate 
answer  be  fotmd. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  similar 
discoveries  of  psychology  in  the  area  of  the 
Influencing  of  the  minds  of  men.    Far  from  | 

emancipating  man  from  his  prejudices,  these  * 

discoveries  have  found  their  principal  appli-  * 

cation  In  recent  yean  In  the  exploitation  of  , 

men  and  their  mental  enslavement.    Ways  of 
terror  and  deceptions  are  the  very  elements 
that  our  enemies  use  In  psychological  warfare, 
and  these  have  a  scientific  basis.    No.  knowl- 
edge Is  not  enough,  not  even  In  the  field  of  i 
psychology.    Once  again  motive  1b  what  really 
matters,  and  once  again  I  say  that  motive  la  ' 
the  sphere  of  religion  and  phUoeophy.                       E 
Thus,  I  might  run  over  the  whole  gamut             p 
of  the  great  Inventions  and  discoveries  of  re- 
cent decades.    With  many,  and  perhaps  with 
the  majority  of  them.  I  could  demonstrate  j 
to  you  how  they  could  be  used  eqtially  well 
for  evU  as  for  good.     For  example,  in  the 
Held  of  government.  I  have  a  friend  who  for- 
merly   taught    poUtlcal    science    who    once 
oommented  to  me  that  b«  was  never  sure 
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he  said  "have  found  It  dllll- 
dlsilngrlsh  In  their  art  a  rising  sun 

^  sun.    I  have  often   In  the 

his  session  and  the  vicissitudes 

and  fears  as  to  its  issue  have 

;hat  (sun)   behind  the  President 

able  to  tell  whether  it  was 

s4ttlng.  but  now.  at  length,  I  have 

to  know  that  It  Is  a  rising  sun 

letting  sun.** 

know  that  the  sun  is  still  rising. 
'  hat  its  light  still  shines  brighter 
In  a  darkened  world.    We  know 
iras  enkindled  by  faith  and  learn- 
of  the  world  is  still  dark.     How- 
darkest  corner  of   the   darkest 
deepest  hell  of  totalitarianism, 
the  light  of  the  faith  of  our 
fathera  stlU  shines.     There  can  be 
where  a  single  candle  is  lit.    We 
freat  candles  with  which  to  light 
today — ^the  faith  in  liberty  that  Is 

the  faith  in  our  Lord. 

the  world  is.  Indeed,  in  darkness. 

sinned   and  individuals   have 

have  forgotten  prayer;   they 

forgotten   God.     False    idols 

erected;  false  prophets  have  been 

Man  has  deserted  liberty  and  Jus 
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has  placed  him  on  the  abyss  of  chaos,  but 
faith  and  learning  can  still  give  him  the 
serenity  of  soul  that  would  keep  him  from 
destroying  the  world  by  fire.  The  no  leas 
explosive  danger  of  communism  with  Its 
chain  reaction  of  materialism,  frightening 
as  it  may  be,  cannot  iwevaU  against  faith  and 
learning. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  Communists 
an  not  the  revolutionaries.  They  an  the 
believers  of  brutal  power  which  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  man's  darkness,  when  the  earth 
knew  not  faith  and  had  no  learning.  Then 
man  knew  only  tyranny.  The  materialists 
of  communism  would  turn  back  the  clock 
to  those  days.  We  who  believe  In  liberty, 
freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  man  an  the 
nvolutlcnarles.  Historically,  the  philosophy 
of  faith  and  learning  is  newer  than  the  dark- 
ness of  communism. 

Revelation  and  teaching— faith  and  learn- 
ing— have  turned  the  path  of  mankind  from 
the  downward  path  of  brutish  darkness  to 
stmllt  paths  of  belief  and  civilisation.  All  of 
you  will  go  from  hen  seeking  mon  educa- 
tion. You  will  become  a  growing  part  of 
the  light,  a  growing  part  of  faith.  Bach 
generation  likes  to  think  that  It  la  living 
on  the  edge  of  disaster,  that  the  preclotis  fin 
of  faith  and  nason  would  go  out  If  each 
genentlon  did  not  cherish  It  in  its  breast. 
This  Is  so,  of  course.  However,  no  genera- 
tion has  put  out  that  tin  by  suicide  and 
I  am  confident  no  genentlon  will.  Then 
have  been  orgies  of  mass  murder  and  de- 
struction befon.  We  can  hope  that  they  will 
never  come  again  even  though  We  know 
that  we  are  living  In  a  state  of  almost  per- 
petual war  and  almost  perpetual  fear. 

I  never  have  taken  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
future.     Now  when  the  futun  Is  closer  to 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MicBMair 

IN  TBX  HOU8S  OF  RSPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Wednetday,  June  24,  lUS 

ICr.  O'BRIEN  of  MichigazL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  ir*'lude  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Dally  News  as  follows: 

If  we  wen  a  Korean,  we  would  be  pand- 
Ing  the  BtreeU  of  Seoul  singing  the  praises 
of  President  Syngman  Bbee. 

The  old  man  may  be  obstinate  and  vision- 
ary and  some  people  say  hU  Impulsive  act 
may  have  upset  the  pending  truce— though 
we  doubt  that.  Anyhow,  he  was  right  accord- 
ing to  hU  Ughtt  and  In  these  times  of  timid- 
ity in  high  places  it  U  heartwarming  to  see 
a  man  in  hU  position  with  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  his  convictions. 

Sir  Winston  CbunhlU  told  the  Kitish 
Parliament  he  was  both  shocked  and  grieved 
to  learn  that  President  Rhee  had  ordered  the 
release  of  25,000  North  Koreans  whose  ultl- 
maU  dUposltion  was  to  have  been  decided  by 
a  United  Nations  commission  of  "neutrals." 

Had  their  positions  been  nversed.  we  would 
like  to  think  that  Sir  Winston  would  have 
done  the  same  thing. 

These  prisonen  wen  Dr.  Rbee's  people, 
guarded  by  hte  soldlen,  in  prison  on  Konan 
sou.    Rather  than  leave  their  fate  to  a  com- 


thus  far  no  troops  bad  eome.  Then  tltere 
ttmatM  that  hlstorle  and  glorious  day  in  whlcb 
the  first  contingent  of  the  American  troo|>s 
marched  down  the  Champs  Ays^es  In  Paris, 
niey  wen  young  and  vigorous  and  strong. 
The  streets  wen  Jammed  and  the  shouts 
went  up,  and  the  thing  that  everyone  was 
shouting  was  "^resh  troops,  fresh  troops." 
Out  of  the  warwearlness  and  despair  a  new 
^  .    *  J  J  L     o         v_.L     bope  was  bom.    Men  took  courage  again  and 

CommencemeBt  Address  by  turn,  rnuuc    ^^^^  forward  tn  a  united  front  to  victary. 

_.  -.-  ..m.^tt^m  w *».-    #-_-l.    *,^^,rsm  ^ff    0f    thC    OldCr 


0-  Meanwhile  our  allies  who  an  so  quick  to 
condemn  should  be  reminded  that  had  they 
been  as  free  with  their  troops  as  «iey  have 
been  with  advice  and  criticism,  Kweans 
might  not  have  been  needed  to  guard 
Koreans,  and  this  situation  might  have  been 
avoided. 


CarisBB,  of  KaBsas,  at  Spriaffield  Col- 
lege, SpriBcieM,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  wiscoNSor 
m  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  wnJBY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
14  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Elansas  [Mr.  CaklsonI,  delivered  a  very 
wonderful  commencement  address  at 
Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcooss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigoro, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  a  great  day  In  a  great  educational 
Institution.  It  marks  the  flnt  commence- 
ment of  the  Utest  of  your  dtetingulshed 
presidents.  ^.     ^ 

I  would  be  nmtes  If  1  did  not  indicate 


Tou  an  the  fresh  troops 
generation  are  too  prone  to  jrleld  to  confusion 
and  discouragement.  Yet,  facing  you  today 
as  I  do,  I  take  courage  from  you.  I  take 
courage  from  your  strength,  yovir  idealism, 
your  fresh  approach,  your  candor,  your 
hatred  of  anyUilng  that  Is  shoddy,  your 
covu-age.  It  Is  you  who  bring  encouragement 
to  us  to  fight  on  in  those  fields  in  which 
we  have  too  soon  become  weary  and  too  soon 
beoome  discouraged.  I  have  no  sympathy 
for  those  who  say  then  Is  no  futun  for 
young  people.  ^ 

My  central  theme  today  Is  that  knowl- 
edge te  not  enough.  At  least,  the  faculty 
hen  will  nmember  those  yean  in  which 
the  triumphs  of  man's  inteUect  led  man  to 
suppose  that  out  of  these  triumphs  would 
come  a  kind  of  secular  mlUenium.  Man  in 
hte  conceit  far  too  often  nlegated  nllglon 
to  an  Incidental  roU — something  to  be  tol- 
erated possibly,  but  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously.  In  the  extreme  expression  of  this 
point  of  view,  some  of  our  so-called  Intel- 
lectuate  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  nllglon 
was  Irrelevant  to  an  age  which  had  succeeded 
In  pushing  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  far 
beyond  those  of  any  pnvlous  genentlon. 
To  thte  point  of  view  we  appUed  the  term 
"positivism." 


^, 
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In  thte  situation  thte  assembly,  groping 
aa  It  wen  In  the  dark  to  find  political  truth. 
and  scarcely  able  to  dtetlngulsh  it  when  pn- 
sented  to  us.  how  had  it  happened,  sir.  that 
we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly 
applying  to  the  Father  of  lights  to  Uluml- 
nate  our  understandings?  In  tbe  beginning 
of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  when  we 
wen  sensible  of  danger  we  bad  daUy  pnyer 
in  thte  room  for  the  divine  protection.  Our 
prayen.  sir.  wen  heard,  and  they  wen  gn- 
clously  answered.  AU  of  us  who  were  en- 
gaged In  the  struggle  must  have  obeerved 
frequent  Instances  of  a  superintending  prov- 
idence in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  of  provi- 
dence we  owe  thte  happy  opportunity  of 
consulting  In  peace  on  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing oiir  futun  national  felicity.  And 
have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  friend, 
or  do  we  Imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  His 
assistance?  I  have  Uved.  sir.  a  long  time, 
and  the  longor  I  Uve  the  more  convincing 
proofs  I  see  of  thte  truth — that  God  governs 
In  the  affaln  of  men.  And  If  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  tbe  ground  without  Hte  notice,  te 
it  probable  that  an  empire  can  arise  without 
Hte  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sir.  In  the 
sacred  writings  that  'except  the  Lord  build 
the  House  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.' 
I  firmly  believe  thte;  and  I  also  laelleve  that 
without  Hte  concunlng  aid  we  shall  succeed 
in  thte  political  buUdlng  no  better  than  tbe 
builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  In  our 
Uttle  partial  local  Interests:  our  projects  wlU 
be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be- 
come a  reproach  and  a  byword  down  to 
futun  ages.  And  what  te  worse,  mankind 
may  henafter  from  thte  unfortunate  In- 
stance despair  of  establtehlng  governments 
by  human  wisdom  and  leave  It  to  chance, 
war,  and  conquest. 

"I  therefon  beg  to  move  that  henceforth 
prayen  Imploring  the  assistance  of  heaven, 
and  Its  blessings  upon  our  deliberations,  be 
held  In  thte  assembly  every  morning  befon 
we  proceed  to  business,  and  that  one  or  more 
of  the  clergy  of  thte  dty  be  requested  to  offl- 
cUte  In  that  service." 

Thte  was  the  beginning  at  real  work  on  the 
Constitution,  thte  pnyer  of  Ftanklin's.  be- 
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to  the  prt  mlses  of  power-hungry  men;  man 
hai  exchinged  freedom  for  slavery  on  sly 
promises  bf  security.  Confusion  has  been 
piled  on  Confusion;  fear  te  pUed  upon  fear. 
Each  new  conquest  of  science  over  matter 
has  seeme  1  to  increase  Tear  rather  than  bring 
security.  Yet  we  must  never  forget  that  all 
things  are  not  without  cause.  Everything  In 
life  has  meaning:  everything  in  ihan's  life  te 
nlated  to  all  that  has  gone  before  and  aU 
that  te  to  come. 

These  are  trying  times.  Thte  has  been  an 
age  of  s|  ilendid  achievement.  Man  began 
seeking  d  vlnlty  In  himself.  Everything  was 
explained  In  the  laboratory.  For  a  time  man 
sought  fslth  In  evolution,  then  In  science 
and  then  In  progress.  Men  held  that  man 
came  out  of  slime  and  nothing  more.  Men 
held  scleice  had  all  the  answera.  Men  held 
everythln ;  had  to  be  changed  In  order  to  be 
better.  1  low  men  an  holding  that  faith 
must  be  put  In  revolution.  They  would 
have  vu  loake  a  god  of  the  state  and  have 
us  give  a  1  of  ourselves  and  aU  of  our  souls 
to  tbe  st  te. 

How  pa  thetlc  and  how  credulous  an  these 
earnest  fi  Iths  In  evolution  and  progress  and 
science  and  In  the  state.  Man  has  found 
himself  I'lth  less  time  for  himself  and  less 
time  for  ( iod.  Many  yean  ago  Loute  the  14th 
proclaimid  himself  the  state  and  men  have 
come  to  laugh  at  him.  In  our  time  one 
who  pro<  lalmed  himself  the  state  died  by 
hte  own  land  m  a  bomb  shelter  In  Berlin. 
Another  tvas  hung  by  the  heels  In  Milan. 
Still  another,  more  dangerous  than  either 
of  the  tw )  who  went  before  died  thte  year  In 
Moscow  a  nd  te  rapidly  being  forgotten.  Yes- 
terday bis  word  might  have  shaken  the 
world.  1  oday  thte  spectacular  destroyer  of 
faith  and  learning  te  at  last  face  to  face  with 
the  truU   of  faith. 

How  si  lly  te  the  proclamation  of  Hitler. 
Mussolln ,  and  Stalin  that  each  of  us  te  part 
of  the  stkte  and  nothing  more.    Faith  and 


I  cannot  take  a  gloomy  attitude  toward  the 
outcome  of  these  critical  and  perllovu  yean. 
I  do  rot  have  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt 
that  your  generation  will  see  the  end  of 
the  whole  sordid  corruption  and  reputeive 
fallacy  of  the  police  state.  True.  I  confess 
my  generation  has  not  done  too  well  by 
yours.  We  have  given  you  the  aftermath 
of  terrible  wan.  we  have  ..saddled  you  with 
heavy  debts,  and  the  headaches  of  tangled 
thoughts  and  false  beliefs.  Yet  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  it  In  your  hearts  not  only  to 
forgive  us  but  to  be  merciful  and  to  say  that 
we  contributed  to  the  solution  you  will  find. 

Furthermore,  I  am  confident  that  you  wlU 
find  the  answer  In  faith,  faith  which  to 
growing  In  our  time.  Faith  te  on  the  mareli. 
It  has  triumphed  over  the  false  beliefs  and 
false  dogmas  of  the  ages  of  evolution,  ma- 
chines, and  tyranny.  False  beUefs  die  but 
faith  endures  fc»-ever.  AU  the  arrogance  of 
totalltarlans  and  the  rantings  of  the  scoffen 
and  the  intellectual  posterlngs  of  men  In- 
toxicated with  their  own  minds  have  not 
darkened  faith.  The  faith  of  our  fathen 
goes  hand  In  hand  with  learning.  The  ter- 
rora  of  our  time  have  not  dimmed  faith. 
Faith  te  growing.  It  has  gained  stnngtb 
by  the  very  rationalism  which  would  chal- 
lenge and  destroy  It.  It  has  grown  because 
It  te  tbe  truth. 

It  seems  to  me  a  good  thing  that  man 
should  have  gone  through  the  triate  of  tha 
past.  In  the  return  of  the  mind  from  evolu- 
tion and  material  tem,  we  can  be  sure  there 
WlU  be  no  straying  In  the  futun.  lliat  te , 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  faith  te  growing. 
Tortuous  doubts  are  being  resolved.  In  your 
time  man  will  learn  not  to  doubt  himself 
and  hte  God  again. 

Meantime,  nothing  you  graduates  can  pos- 
sibly do  will  enrich  yourselves  more  or  hasten 
the  triumph  of  faith  or  make  a  better  con- 
tribution to  your  country  or  to  your  fellow 
men  than  to  proclaim  and  demonstrate  the 
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century    tave  not  darkened  faith.    Nor  has 
tlie  atom  «  age.   Man  has  loosed  a  force  that 


throughout  your  Uvea.  Let  each  of  you  be 
living  candles  to  bring  sucb  light  to  the 
darkened  world. 


Obanged,    and 

^Irt^ly^hi  turned  them  looee  u>  njom 
their  fellow  coimtrymen.  What  patriotic 
Korean  wlU  condemn  that  action? 

Thsee  an  times  when  men  must  stand  up 
and  be  counted,  or  stand  aside  as  appease- 
ment Joins  hands  with  evU.  Syngman  Rhee 
has  taken  hte  stand,  without  apologies.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  In  East  BerUn 
and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Germany,  other 
brave  and  obstinate  men  have  taken  a  stand 
against  ths  Soviet  dictatorship.  It  may  be 
only  for  a  day,  but  It  te  a  glorious  day. 
When  freemen  an  \rUllng  to  die  for  their 
convictions,  freedom  wlU  survive. 

If  the  Oommuntets  want  a  truce,  the  n- 
lease  of  the  POWs  wlU  not  stop  a  truce. 
Indeed,  what  te  happening  in  East  Germany 
may  be  even  more  Influential  In  promoting 
a  cease-fire  In  Korea. 

The  United  SUtes  had  gone  as  fsr  as  It 
eould  go  In  thte  war  as  an  agent  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  had  the  choice  of  set- 
tling with  the  Reds  on  a  baste  acceptable  to 
our  principal  associates,  or  of  fighting  on 
alone,  supported  only  by  the  South  Koreans. 
We  choee  to  settle,  and  having  entered  Into 
a  solemn  compact  with  the  enemy  we  must 
see  it  through,  if  the  Reds  demonstrate  that 
they  an  proceeding  in  good  faith. 

But  the  South  Koreans  did  not  accept 
thte  agreement  and  do  not  feel  bound  by  it. 
Thte  has  brought  frtends  into  oonfUct  with 
friends. 

Thus  when  Korean  prisonen  tn  a  camp 
gxuu-ded  by  United  SUtes  Marines  attempted 
to  overpower  their  guards  and  Join  their 
comrades  on  the  outside  the  Marines  In 
carrying  out  their  orders  were  forced  to  fire 
upon  them,  and  an  undertermlned  nimaber 
Of  Koreans  have  been  kUled.  Thte  te  a  real 
tragedy.  The  Koreans  an  not  *<*  be  con- 
demned for  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
months  of  imprisonment  confronting  them. 
But  our  troops,  under  orden  to  pnvent 
their  escape,  had  no  choice  but  to  fin  upon 
them  when  that  became  necessary. 

It  te  a  confusing  situation.  If  two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right,  cannot  It  also  be  said 
that  two  rights  in  confllot  do  not  make  a 
wrongf,        „,i**i.t-*  :^^- 
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ri    Tte  MiM  mbjwt  nftttir  womUI 
•Itkar.    I  a^  knowtodg*  !■  x>a«  •nouglh. 
Bow  dvaakleally  «•  iMtv*  cbuagAd  In  •»- 
ottMT  nqMCt  BMT  pcrh^M  b>  iiuUcat«i  If 
Z  iMd  jott  s  •trtklne  cllyplag  wUcb  IraocBV 

In  199,  a  vary  InporUBt  mMilag  WM  b«ld 
to  «b«  mOMtmrntet  BmmUi  Hotd  In  Chloage. 
Attaadkif  ttato  mMUnc  wv  10  o<  ibe  vovld's 
mo**  luiiiiwfiil  flnancton.  Ttaoa*  pr— nt 
wn:  Tike  prwklent  of  ill*  iwgwt  lnd^>«nd- 
•ni  ateel  ooo^puty;  Um  president  of  the  N»- 
ti<»»ai  City  B«nk;  the  president  of  the  largest 
utility  oompeny;  the  president  of  tlw  lai^eet 
gas  oon^Muay:  the  greatest  wheat  speculator; 
the  president  of  the  New  Tark  Stock  Ks- 
ehange;  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet; 
the  greatest  "bear"  In  Wall  Street;  the  preai- 
4tant  of  the  Bank  of  International  Settle- 
ments. 

Certainly  we  mtist  admit  that  here  were 
gathered  a  groiip  oS  the  world's  most  suc- 
ceesful  men.  At  least,  men  who  had  found 
the  secret  of  making  money.  Twenty-eight 
years  later,  let's  see  where  theee  men  are: 

The  preeldent  of  the  largeet  Ind^fwndent 
steel  company — Charlee  Schwab — died  a 
bankrupt  and  lived  on  borrowed  money  for 
g  years  before  death. 

The  head  of  the  National  City  Bank~ 
Ifleholas  Pamlasal — died  insane. 

The  president  of  the  greatest  utUity  eom- 
panj  BemiifTl  Insull — died  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  and  pennllcea  In  a  foreign  land. 

The  president  of  the  largest  gas  oonpany — 
Howard  Bopaon — Is  now  Insane. 

Tlie  greatest  wheat  speculator — Arthur 
Cutten — died  abroad,  InsolTent. 

The  president  of  the  New  York  Stodc  ex- 
change— Blchard  Whitney — was  recently  re- 
leased from  Sing  Sing  Penitentiary. 

The  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet — 
Albert  Fall — ^was  pardoned  from  prison  so 
iM  could  die  at  home. 

The  greatest  "bear"  of  Wall  Street — Jeese 
Uvermore— died  a  suldde. 

The  president  of  the  Bank  of  International 
Settlements — Leon  FTaser — died  a  suicide. 

All  of  these  men  learned  w^  the  art  of 
making  money,  but  not  ooe  of  them  learned 
how  to  live.  Surely  in  these  perlloua  times. 
It  Is  food  for  thought. 

Do  you  remember  a  very  old  word  of  wla- 
dom  "the  things  that  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral, the  things  that  are  not  seen  are 
eternal." 

Again  speaking  of  my  own  field  of  govern- 
ment, I  have  seen  many  changea  over  the 
years.  For  better  or  worse,  I  have  seen 
government  grow  enormously  In  slae  and  In 
scope  of  Its  activity. 

Some  of  the  things  that  we  do  today 
through  government  would  make  whirling 
dervishes  out  of  o\u-  dead  grandparental  X 
am  bound  to  confess  that  some  of  thenk 
would  at  least  make  me  turn  half-way  over, 
were  X  dead  today.  But  let  this  pass.  For 
tMtter  or  worse,  we  are  Uving  in  a  day  o< 
big  government.  C(dleetively  we  have  de- 
cided to  do  many  things  which  previously 
wwe  left  for  individuals  or  not  done  at  alL 
Hie  slae  of  our  Defense  Sstabliahment  alone 
staggers  our  imagination.  One  in  six  of  all 
the  employed  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  now  working  for  the  Government — Fed- 
eral. State,  or  locaL 

Aa  chairman  d  the  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee  of  the  Senate  I  have  an 
unusual  c^portuntty  to  see  the  problems 
created  by  big  government.  The  problem  of 
personnel  la  very  near  the  heart  of  what 
we  face.  What  type  ot  person  shaU  be  re- 
cruited? What  doea  Government  experience 
do  to  a  paraanf  What  are  the  dangers? 
What  are  the  possUbUttleet 

The  past  a  or  3  deeadea  have  witnessed  an 
woormoua  advance  In  the  knowledge  at  puh- 
Uo  administration.  Tsdmlques  at  Oovem- 
■lent     acoounting     ha«e     been     perfected. 
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To  the  <  verlastlng  credit  of  the  ovowhelm- 
iBg  majoi  tty  of  the  permanent  career  ofll- 
clals  ot  ;he  Federal  Government,  few  of 
them  hav  >  figured  In  the  scandals.  Yet  the 
extent  of  the  scandals  makee  clear  that  there 
Is  a  cano  ir  at  the  heart  of  Am«rica.  a  can- 
cer whlct  would  claim  that  knowledge  and 
position  t  nd  power  are  to  be  sought  for  per- 
sonal ami  selfish  ends. 

I  do  n(  t  speak  here  of  the  legendary  bu- 
reaucrat with  his  alleged  redtape,  delay, 
and  casui  ilnees  on  the  job.  Frankly  I  have 
met  very  few  of  this  type.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  speak  of  the  many,  many  Federal 
employee)  whom  I  have  known,  who  have 
brought  1  o  their  work  not  merely  knowledge 
but  qilril ,  who  see  their  w<»k  as  a  great  call- 
ing of  p  ibllc  service,  which  indeed  it  u. 
Among  tJ  «m  are  not  a  few  who  have  found 
themselvis  inspired  by  that  great  Ideal  of 
public  se'Tlce  laid  down  by  Jesus  himself — 
He  that  s  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be 
the  serve  it  of  all.  They  have  the  heart  of 
the  answer,  and  the  answer  is  a  matter  of 
motive  m  u-e  than  of  skin  or  knowledge. 

What  I  would  say  today  has  a  direct  ai^U- 
catlon  to  you  who  are  being  graduated.  It 
is.  very  simply,  that  knowledge  is  not 
enough  In  your  field  also.  I  Sisume  that 
the  colle  ;e  has  done  Its  work  well  in  the 
formal  si  [e  of  your  training.  You  are  prob- 
ably masiers  of  all  the  technlquee  of  gym- 
nastics. Tou  have  a  rich  store  of  games  and 
group  ad  Ivltles  at  your  disposal,  with  which 
you  will  ceep  your  clientele  beneficially  oc- 
cupied. STou  have  mastered  the  thsbry  of 
croup  psychology  and  have  a  fun  tmder- 
standlng  of  the  role  of  the  subsconseious  In 
Indlvldusl  behavior. 

No  dovbt  you  have  taken  the  pree<trlbed 
number  <f  hours  in  teaching  methods,  and 
have  served  your  term  In  practice  teaching. 
An  of  til  Bee  things  are  eesential,  and  not 
for  1  minute  would  I  underrate  them. 
Nor  wouli  I  luiderrate  thoee  other  courses 
which  hiive  been  Included  In  your  eur- 
riculimi.  ^rhich  have  vrldened  your  horizons 
In  world  affairs,  which  have  brought  you 
In  touch  with  the  great  things  which  have 
been  wri  iten  and  thought  down  through 
history,  o  r  the  course  which  has  given  you 
insights  lato  the  language  and  literature  of 
peoples  o>  her  than  your  own.  or  which  have 
opened  u  >  to  you  the  wonders  ot  science. 

Theee  tre  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is 
power — a  prerequisite  to  effactivenees.  But 
is  It  real  y  enough?  Has  not  your  ccdlege 
stood  for  lomethlng  above  and  beyond  these 
things?  Sonsethlng  cm  the  sphere  of  the 
spirit?  P  erhapa  this  additional  element  has 
found  Its  expression  in  some  course  in  the 
currlculu:  n.  but  most  of  aU  it  probably  has 
shown  ita  elf  in  the  character  and  regard  for 
you  ot  ttoee  teachers  whom  you  will  most 
remembei  as  the  years  have  passed.  Some 
of  it  ling*  rs  tn  the  bulMlngs  and  the  atmos- 
phMe  of  ills  place  with  its  long  traditions; 
some  you  have  seen  in  Its  alumni  who  have 
asrved  tb  ilr  eountry  wail.  A  little  from  each 
of  three  ^am  entered  Into  you.  and  now  the 


time  has 
that  you 


come  for  you  yourselves  to  show 
believe  with  aU  yoor  heart  thMf. 


knowledge  la  not.  fpoqgb-     What  Is  this 
"more  than''t 

The  answer  la  not  altogether  simple.  I 
would  poae  It  in  terma  of  a  few  questions. 

The  first  of  theee,  "Do  you  recognlae  th« 
obligatUMia  iBAplidt  In  your  life  wock?" 

In  one  seiise,  in  aU  hoooraMe  oeeupations 
there  Is  an  obligation  to  serve.  This  applies 
to  the  man  who  bakes  bread,  to  the  woman 
who  makee  a  home,  to  the  laborer  who  digs 
a  ditch,  to  the  soldier  who  fights  In  Korea. 
But  yoxir  occupation  belongs  to  a  very  select 
group. 

You  are  dealing  dlreeUy  with  people.  Tour 
end  product  le  not  the  loaf  of  bread  or  tha 
ditch  or  the  hiU  conquered.  Nor  Is  your 
end  product  only  the  healthy  body  that  may 
come  out  of  the  exercise  or  the  games.  It 
nee  mxieh  more  in  the  ultimate  attltudas 
and  ideals  of  thoee  whom  you  teach.  Theaa 
transcend  the  victory  on  the  athletic  field 
or  the  precision  in  gymnastics  or  the  ex- 
aminations passed.  Tour  obligation  le  fin* 
and  foremoet  to  persons,  to  those  whom 
Providence  vrtll  have  glv-^n  you  for  a  brief 
span  and  on  whom  you  can  make  your  mark. 

Here  your  profeeslon  Is  a  calling  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  deep 
reaches  of  your  own  heart,  have  you  faced 
your  God  and  baa  he  told  you  this  Is  what 
He  has  for  you  to  do;  and  have  you  an- 
swered. "Here  am  I.  send  me"? 

A  Job  is  something  to  do  for  the  money 
lnvc4ved.  An  occupation  perhape  adds  the 
element  of  interest  to  It.  A  profesrion  sets 
standards  of  achievement  that  transcend 
monetary  reward.  But  a  caUing — that  la 
something  very  much  greater.  A  calling  la 
a  professkMi.  an  occupation,  and  a  Job.  but 
it  is  more  than  any  of  theee.  It  has  in  It 
something  of  the  element  of  deathsy,  the 
deetlny  that  a  man  feels  when  he  is  Itvtng 
out  the  num  he  waa  meant  to  be. 

Do  you  or  vrill  you  lova  your  atudsntal 
X  iHa  the  term  "love"  as  It  la  need  In  the 
great   18th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 

Do  you  wish  them  weU?  Are  they  persona 
cr  personaUties  to  you?  Is  there  eomethlng 
from  you  that  is  outgoing  towsrd  them? 
Would  you  sacrifice  for  them?  All  thie  le  la 
the  term  as  PaiU  used  it.  The  love  that  auf- 
fereth  long  and  U  kind,  the  love  that  en- 
vletb  not.  It  win  mean  that  as  you  look  at 
your  students,  the  picture  wUl  come  to  you 
of  what  they  can  become,  and  that  picture 
will  be  a  deeper  and  more  meaningful  pic- 
ture to  you  even  than  what  they  are,  and  you 
win  pray  God  that  yon  wlU  be  an  instrument 
In  helping  them  beoome  what  they  are  meant 
to  be. 

In  this  day  and  age  far  too  many  teachers 
and  group  leaders  and  coaches  ask,  and,  of 
course,  answer  the  question,  "Why  should 
I  not  have  the  so-called  fun  of  life  and  In^ 
dulge  myself  in  the  social  practices  and  per- 
sonal habits  which  prevail  In  society  in  gen- 
eral? Have  I  not  a  right  to  live  my  own 
life?" 

I  win  not  make  a  Ust  of  these  social  prae- 
tices  for  you.  I  think  you  know  what  thay 
are.  In  joui  own  terms,  they  will  at  least 
Include  thoee  habits  which  you  would  ask 
a  team  to  forego  In  the  interest  of  physical 
fitness.  And  so  I  ask  you  this,  are  you  ready 
In  your  own  conduct  to  make  such  sacrlAoes 
as  may  be  neceesary  to  strengthen  ttaoaa 
upon  whom  you  will  Inevitably  hav*  la* 
fluence? 

That  many  in  your  profeesions  may  hava 
answered  this  today  in  the  negative  Is  all 
the  more  reason  why  I  hope  that  you  will 
answer  It  in  the  amrmative.  and  will  turn 
your  profeeakm  Into  a  calling. 

Is  this  a  sacrifice?  If  It  is.  it  Is  a  happy 
one.  as  yon  see  more  and  more  young  mea 
and  women  growing  up  with  the  ideal  of 
100-percent  fitness,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  This  la  ttaa  Ideal  to  be  eangftt. 
muclj  more  than  to  be  taught. 

Here  in  a  stasple.  conelse.  and  direct  fash- 
Ion  U  a  profound  tftith  expressed.    Most  of 
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you  Win  have  youth  at  Its  most  tmpres- 
Blonal  age.  Thoee  of  you  who  are  in  physi- 
cal education,  coaching,  or  group  leader- 
■blp  will  stand  among  these  boys  and  girls 
for  an  ideal.  You  have  something  that  they 
want,  and  want  badly.  You  will  be  able  to 
give  them  athletic  skill,  physical  strength, 
group  leadership,  team  play,  and  all  those 
other  elements  which  virtually  without  ex- 
ception the  age  groups  with  which  you  deal 
want  and  want  passionately. 

A  student  of  high-school  age  may  resist  a 
teacher  of  mathemaUcs,  he  may  resent  the 
emphasis  upon  grammar,  he  may  fight  shy 
of  the  laboratory  of  science— but  physical 
fitness  and  succees  in  games,  theee  are  other 
things  again.  I  urge  you,  therefwe,  to  go 
the  whole  way  here  Insofar  as  your  own  be- 
liefs and  Ideals  vrill  allow  you. 

We  In  America  have  seen  fit  to  separate 
church  and  state.  But  we  cannot  separate 
the  contagion  which  fiows  from  thoee  men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  rellglo\u 
faith  at  lu  highest  and  best. 
'  Time  was  when  we  viewed  the  spreading 
of  religious  faith  as  primarily  the  specialized 
concern,  and  vlrtvially  the  concern  only  of 
the  clergy.  We  made  a  step  forward  when 
we  included  the  teacher  and  the  physician 
as  instrumenU  to  carry  out  a  religious  faith. 
Today  more  and  more  we  are  having  the 
Insight  as  to  the  religious  role  of  the  lay- 
men everywhere  in  naUonal  life.  I  do  not 
mean  that  one  of  his  functions  is  not  to 
support  the  chxirch  and  to  support  organized 
religion.  Yet  Important  though  this  func- 
tion U,  to  my  mind  it  yields  primacy  to  the 
greater  function  of  living  as  Christ  would 
have  him  live  In  the  occupation  and  the 
situation  to  which  he  finds  himself  called. 

The  function  of  a  Christian  who  U  a  lawyer 
Is  to  be  the  kind  of  lawyer  that  Christ  would 
be  were  that  His  field.  The  function  of  a 
laborer  Is  similarly  to  be  a  Christian  laborer. 
So  in  this  deep  and  profound  sense  you  are 
Christian  Isymen  in  your  life  occupations. 
You  are  the  arm  of  Christ.  You  are  His 
eyes.  You  are  His  tongue.  You  are  His  feet. 
You  are  His  brain.  You  are  HU  heart.  In 
your  particular  situation  and  with  your 
partictilar  task  to  fulflU,  Christ  hss  no  one 
but  you  to  serve  in  His  stead.  ThU  I  charge 
you  so  to  do.  and  with  St.  Paul  you  may  say 
at  the  end  of  it  aU.  "I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith." 

X  return  to  the  theme  which  has  been 
running  through  theoe  brief  remarks — 
knowledge  is  not  enough.  sklUed  though  you 
may  be  in  the  formal  side  of  the  profession 
which  you  have  choeen.  This  is  not  enough. 
More  than  this  is  asked  of  you.  This  more 
is  a  dedication  of  yoiu^elf  to  thoee  with 
whom  you  deal.  Less  than  this  you  dare  not 
do.  if  you  would  keep  the  faith. 

Finally.  I  urge  you  to  take  a  wide  view 
of  the  world  today— a  view  which  has  come 
home  to  me  with  peculiar  Impact  In  theee 
later  jrears. 

Do  you  believe— as  I  believe— that  the  key 
to  this  world  in  all  its  troubles  lies  in  the 
field  of  the  spirit,  and  that  your  best  answer 
of  all  time  has  been  given  by  Him  whom  we 
call  Master? 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  this  with  you  on 
theological  grounds.  Many  of  you  may  be 
of  different  faiths.  Yet  thU  I  want  to  sub- 
mit to  you.  that  of  all  the  answers  which 
have  been  given  down  through  the  ages  to 
the  age-old  problems  of  what  man  is  meant 
to  be  and  of  what  God  Is  like,  the  answer 
given  by  Jesus  of  Nasareth  is  unexoeUed. 
So  long  as  that  is  so.  that  is  good  enoxigh 
for  me.  and  I  wlU  f oUow  Him. 

If  you  survey  this  world  as  I  have  surveyed 
It:  as  you  see  the  extent  to  which  the  vast 
knowledge  of  science,  the  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  of  physics,  of  psychology  and  of 
economics,  is  used  and  used  contlnuaUy  to 
enslave  men.  to  terrorize  men.  to  exploit 
them,  to  kiU  them;  wlU  you  not  agree  with 
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•ion  U  U»»t  of  wipport  0*  8W*n»de*^.,SI!r 
m  th«  Korwtt  »ctloB;  ttte  8tnt«gle  Air  Oom- 
nmad.  vboM  pamnary  natorton  ••.^*"***^ 
tfMtTQCtlon  of  the  war-making  rtmmrem  oz 
the  enemy;  and  tlw  Atr  Defenae  Oommuid. 
'the  mlarton  o<  which  la  ttated  •imply  aa  fol- 
lows: to  detect.  Identify.  Intercept,  and  de- 
•troy  ah  hoatUe  aircraft  which  may  penetrate 
the  area  orer  the  continental  United  SUtea. 
My  following  remailcs  are  confined  prt- 
tttarily  to  the  Air  Defenae  Command:  how- 
ever in  pMsing.  I  will  point  out  that  there  la 
no  douW  in  my  mind  that  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  the  Kremlin  fears  today  ia  the 
atomic  bombing  capabilities  of  our  strategic 
Air  Command,  and  whlrti  fact  constltutea 
^our  greatest  ln»tr\mient  for  peace  at  the 
moment.  ^    ___    ,., 

In  line  with  this  thought.  I  quote  Mr.  Win- 
ston ChurchUl.  who  said:  "Nothing  stands 
between  Europe  and  complete  subjugation 
to  Communist  tyranny  but  the  atomic  bombs 
In  American  possession."  On  another  ooea- 
aion  he  said:  "It  is  certain  that  Europe  would 
have  been  communlaed  and  London  under 
bombardment  some  time  ago  but  for  the  de- 
terrent of  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

The  fact  that  the  Sorlet  Union  la  now  In 
posaesslon  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  that  it  is 
now  In  the  process  of  training  Its  long-range 
striking  air  arm.  has  forced  our  Chief  of  Staff 
to  effect  an  immediate  strengthening  of  our 
•ir  defenses. 

Accordingly,  oar  Atr  Defense  Command  haa 
BOW  been  expanded  to  Include  three  major 
*  defense  forces:  The  western,  the  central 
and  the  eastern.  The  Eastern  Air  Defense 
Force,  in  whtt*  aU  of  us  here  today  are  mu- 
tually interested,  has  New  Tork  City  as  one 
of  Its  prlxBary  areas  at  air  defenae  responsi- 
toUity. 

These  defenae  forces  comprise  many  units, 
relatlrely  small,  seattered  along  the  north- 
am  perimeter  and  throughout  the  northern 
-areas  of  the  United  Statea.  In  strategically 
located  defenae  positions,  radar  stations, 
antlalreraft  artillery  imlts,  fighter  squadron 
and  ground  observer  poets  are  all  tied  to- 
gether under  control  centers  to  form  one  of 
the  best  and  most  complex  defense  systems 
ever  devised  by  any  country. 

This  defense  system  operates  on  a  round- 
the-dock.  a4-hour-a-day  schedule.  Pilots 
at  fighter  alrdromea  are  ready  for  Immediate 
take-<^.  olllcers  and  airmen  sit  before  radar- 
scopes  scanning  all  poesihle  i^tack  rootea, 
and  weather  peofrie  conttnuously  study  the 
weather  to  assure  an  awareness  of  omulftloDa 
SMMl  suitable  to  an  enemy  air  effort. 

Flitter  aircraft  employed  in  the  defenae 
mission  now  coming  off  the  production  line 
are  the  best  yet  conceived  by  technologists. 
These  aircraft  can  easily  exceed  the  speed  of 
sound,  being  powered  with  jet  engines  wMch 
devel(9  10.000  to  15,000  horsepower  or  thrust, 
•s  compared  to  the  marimxun  of  4.000  horse- 
power developed  by  piston  engines.  The 
only  llmltationa  to  greater  speeds  are  those 
Impoaed  by  the  limits  of  physical  endurance 
of  the  human  being,  which  problem  even- 
tually may  be  solved,  of  course,  by  the  emi- 
ploynMnt  of  pUotless  missiles. 

Armaments  of  these  aircraft  include  large 
Aumbera  of  rockets  fired  automatically  when 
In  proper  range,  any  one  of  which  has  the 
potential  to  destroy  one  bomber  of  any  type. 

The  thoiMands  of  other  young  people  par- 
tlctpattng  In  the  air-defense  mladcm  will  no 
doubt  demonetrate  the  same  degree  of  loyalty 
to  their  country  when  and  U  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

In  H**k1ng  ot  the  personnel  who  make 
up  our  defense  structive,  I  refer  to  those 
anen  and  women,  soum  of  whom  have  made 
tk  tbelr  life's  work  to  serve  their  country 
la  thto  capacity:  others  are  members  ol  the 
National  Otiard  or  the  Reserve  Corps,  who 
hare  been  called  to  active  duty,  to  help  pro- 
tect thia  Matloa  during  the  preeent  amor- 
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•eney;  otien  taar*  Htm  called  to  serrlee 
\mder  tbt  aeleetfre  flervtee  Act;  and  still 
others  vol  ontarily  eiyist  In  some  bran^  of 
the  defeni  e  structure  and  return  to  elrlllan 
oeexipatlo  IS  after  a  reasonable  and  honor- 
able tour  of  duty. 

Many  >f  theee  airmen  are  teenagers. 
Some  are  3lder  and  have  wives  and  chUdren. 
They  corns  from  all  waDca  of  life  and  froaa 
an  areas-  -north,  south,  east,  and  west — and 
are  of  all  races,  all  creeds,  and  all  colors — 
young  me  n  and  women  whoae  average  age  Is 
Issa  than  ao  years. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  military  per- 
sonnel, tl  ousamti  of  civilian  voltmteers  are 
serving  lu  the  ground  observer  corpe — an 
activity  conceived  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Faroe  to  plug  up  the  holes  In  the  radar- 
detection  system.  The  reporting  and  tradc- 
Ing  of  Ion  '-flying  aircraft  by  volunteers  eup- 
plsmento  the  eleetrooie  pickup  on  the  radar 
net  whlci  sometimes  falla  to  detect  low- 
fiylng  plfl  oee. 

The  ground  observer  corps,  however.  Is 
ccunpletel  f  efftectlve  only  when  all  p  ejected 
posts  thi  ougbout  the  39  programed  States 
are  fuUy  manned  Unfortunately,  a  sull- 
clent  nuiQber  have  not  as  yet  volunteered 
their  serloes;  conasquenUy,  there  presently 
exist  hole  in  the  warning  system  through 
which  enemy  aircraft  could  pass  undetect- 
ed— any  i  me  of  which  has  the  power  to  de- 
stroy a  c  ty. 

Althou  (h  it  Is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Amer- 
can  hlstc  ry  that  thla  eountry  haa  never  lost 
a  war  Im  qtecUve  of  our  lack  of  preparedness 
at  the  t»g)nning.  thia  shortage  of  civilian 
vohinteei  m  ia  at  conslderaMe  concern  to  our 
defenae  <  hlef s,  who  believe  that  when  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet,  there  can  be  no  weak- 
nesses at  any  point. 

Even  lit  best,  a  well-trained  and  well- 
equlppedl  air  defense  force  under  the  most 
favaraU4  eondltlons,  will  be  successful  in 
deatroyli  g  only  3a  to  40  pwesnt  of  an  attack- 
ing foroa  before  1*  reachca  Ita  targete— com- 
pete da  ensa  for  our  ^tlea  being  possible 
only  aftr  am  Strategic  Air  Command  has 
succeedel  in  destroying  the  Soviet  long- 
range  ah  force  at  Its  basis  of  operations. 

In  doi  ing,  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  in 
addition  lo  our  material  efforts,  our  spiritual 
defenses  are  being  strengthened  as  well,  and 
M  a  resn  It  there  is  a  growing  cooseiousness 
among  o  lit  leadwa  that  ovr  religious  ideals 
may  well  be  our  greateet  sourea  of  power  in 
de»U"g  ^  rith  the  B:remlln,  and  therein  may 
well  lie  1  be  hope  for  the  future  o<  our  ooim- 
try. 

Both  E  latttlally  and  spiritually,  we  of  the 
Air  Foroi  are  convinced  that  we  are  building 
a  waU  o :  air  def snes  for  this  country,  and 
that  thk  waU  la  steadily  growing,  with  the 
men  an  I  women  who  are  building  their 
1 1  ttke  Umted  SUtse  Air  Force. 
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Riehard  H.  Anthony,  secretary, 

Tariff  League,  Inc.  at  the 

neettng  of  the  Fountain  Pen  and 

Penefl  Manufacturers'  As- 

sociatioh  on  June  18. 1953: 


iigala  the  tariff  la  gettlaff  aa  airing 
"    of  CongraM  and  la  the 


The  Utolted  States  haa  had  a  natUmat  tarMT 
policy  since  1780  when  the  first  tariff  ae« 
was  passed.  Since  then  all  at  the  contro- 
versy has  been  on  how  much  tariff  or  wha* 
kinds  of  tariff  we  want.  There  never  has 
been  an  out-an-out  fight  over  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  have  any  tarifffe  at  alL 

Where,  as  a  nation,  do  we  stand  today  oa 
the  tariff?  Frankly.  I  dont  know.  How- 
ever. In  my  ignorance.  I  am  In  good  company, 
because  the  Government  appears  not  to  know 
where  we  stand.  

We  seem  to  be  running  a  slgaag  course. 
Injury  to  agriculture  ftom  Imports  seems  to 
call  for  a  remedy.  Injury  to  Industry  seeaaa 
not  to  call  for  one.  You  get  that  fanpres- 
ston  from  the  President's  recent  actions 
carrying  out  Tariff  Coomiiaslon  recommen- 
dations to  place  quotas  on  certain  agricul- 
tural products,  but  refusing  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  recommendations  for  duty  in- 
creases on  certain  manxifactured  products. 

The  President  has  appointed  to  one  of  the 
vacancies  on  the  Tariff  Commission  an  out- 
spoken protectionist.  Tet  the  President  has 
told  congress,  and  has  Indicated  by  his  ac- 
tions, that  he  wants  complete  freedom  to 
reject  Tariff  Commission  recommendationa 
to  raise  rates  of  duty. 

The  reason  for  su^  seemingly  eontradle- 
tory  moves  Is  that  the  President  Is  hoping  to 
reconcile  two  divergent  points  of  views.  Hot 
only  do  they  divide  the  public,  the  press,  the 
political  parties,  the  Congress,  and  many 
groups — perhaps  even  yovir  association — but 
they  appear  to  divide  the  President  himself. 

The  Preslc^ent  seems  to  be  motivated  by  an 
underlying  wish  for  free-trade  condltlona. 
not  only  as  an  economic  goal,  but  also  be- 
cause he  believes — erroneously,  I  think — that 
elimination  of  trade  controls  might  reduce 
one  source  of  irritation  in  International  af- 
fairs. On  the  other  hand,  the  President  Is 
also  a  champion  of  a  strong  America,  and  he 
knows  that  a  tariff  policy  la  necessary  to 
maintain  the  diversification  which  Is  a  hall- 
mark of  our  economy  and  which  he  recognlaea 
as  a  particularly  Important  element  of  na^ 
tlonal  sectirlty. 

In  seeking  a  middle  grotind  on  the  tariff 
question,  the  President  thus  appears  inde- 
cisive. It  is  better  that  he  remain  Indecisive, 
in  my  opinion,  because  the  tariff  is  not  a 
question  of  national  policy  that  can  be  set- 
tled on  principle  once  and  forever.  It  la  a 
series  of  little  problems,  each  composed  of 
variables  that  change  from  time  to  time. 
The  national  Interest  may  be  served  best  by 
settling  each  such  problem  one  way  today, 
another  way  tomorrow.  In  other  words,  we 
need  a  fiexible  tariff  policy,  not  a  completely 
protariff  or  antitariff  policy. 

This  dilemma,  which  faces  anyone  who 
looks  objectively  at  the  tariff  question,  was 
well  expressed  at  a  meeting  I  attended  last 
winter.  One  of  the  speakers  was  Seymour 
Harris,  a  Harvard  economics  professor.  Bo»> 
nomlos  professors,  as  a  rule,  are  antitariff,  at 
least  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  Profswer 
Harris  has  generally  been  on  the  side  of  freer 
trade.  At  the  meeting  Professor  Harris  said: 
**I  happen  to  have  been  chairman  of  a  coea- 
mlttee  appointed  by  the  New  England  gov- 
ernments to  study  the  textUe  Industry  la 
Hew  England,  which  has  been  having  Its 
troubles,  and  one  of  tbe  things  we  rtlsr^issert 
In  this  committee  was  why  not  increaas  tar- 
iffs for  textile  people  because  we  are  being 
Inundated  with  European,  Japanese,  etc, 
goods?  And  when  I  gave  the  usisal  eooo- 
omlstl  answer,  tbe  textile  man  on  the  ooi»- 
mlttee  said.  'But  U  we  do  lower  our  tariffs 
we  are  going  to  take  a  beating.'  And  that  la 
the  situation  yon  have  when  you  begin  to 
reduce  tariffs;  there  are  varioua  Indortrles 
that  would  be  affected  seriously." 

Last  fall  tbe  free  traders  had  a  field  day  la 
the  dally  and  periodical  presa.  After  hearing 
their  side  you  might  have  supposed  that  we 
ahould  abolish  all  our  tarlfffe  rl^it  away  or 
hang  our  heads  In  shame. 
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Henry  Ford  led  off  by  offering  to  eliminate 
the  10-percent  duty  on  automobiles,  which 
has  remained  Inviolate  since  1930  and  all 
through  the  trade  agreemenU  program.  W^ 
Ikgree  with  him  that  the  automobile  Industry 
does  not  need  tariff  protecUon.  However, 
the  10-percent  tariff  on  autos  still  remains. 
Mr.  Vtord  has  his  cake  and  has  eaten  it,  too. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Ford  was  not  giving  any- 
thing away  when  he  offered  to  drop  the  10- 
percent  auto  tariff.  He  has  factories  abroad. 
If  he  loses  one  or  more  foreign  markets  for 
bis  American-made  cars,  he  can  sell  them  his 
foreign-made  cars.  If  foreign-made  cars  be- 
gin to  gain  ground  In  the  American  market, 
he  can  become  an  Importer  as  well  as  a  man- 
ufacturer. Anyway  the  cat  Jumps  he  stands 
to  gain. 

Not  all  Industries  are  In  tbe  fortunate  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Ford  and  many  reeented  his 
advice  that  we  should  aboliah  all  tariffs.  In- 
deed, his  extravagant  remarks  were  a  great 
help  to  us  in  rallying  opinion  in  favor  of 
maintaining  a  tariff  policy  in  this  country. 

The  free  traders  are  now  readily  admitting 
that  some  American  industries  can  be  in- 
jured by  eliminating  or  cutting  tariffs.  Their 
reaction  to  such  Injm-les  ranges  from  indif- 
ference. In  some  quarters,  to  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  other  quarters.  Unfortu- 
nately the  only  solution  which  those  who 
feel  responslbUlty  are  currently  offering  U  to 
put  the  displaced  workers  on  a  dole  while 
they  are  being  retrained  for  other  work  and 
transplanted  to  areas  where  employment  can 
be  found  for  them.  As  for  the  managers  and 
shareholders  of  the  doomed  industries,  they 
are  supposed  to  take  their  licking  like  good 
■ports,  la  the  national  Interest,  and  try  to 
get  Into  some  other  line  of  endeavor. 

Let  me  bring  thU  suggestion  home  to  you. 
If  your  Industry  Is  one  that  becomes  Injured 
by  Imports,  and  you  ooiild  get  no  relief 
through  tariffs  or  quotaa.  Is  there  another 
line  of  manufacture  you  could  get  Into  with- 
out a  substantial  loss?  Could  you  continue 
to  employ  all  your  workers?  Would  you  be 
able  to  remain  In  yo\ji  present  community? 
Do  you  feel  that  you  and  your  workers  could 
readUy  adapt  yourselves  to  a  new  kind  of 
business? 

Of  course,  one  easy  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  to  say,  "Oh.  weni  never  get  to- 
jured  by  importa,"  I  hope  you  never  are; 
hut  can  you  be  sure? 

To  us  the  real  sotutlmi  is  to  avoid  letting 
the  injury  occur,  or  to  remedy  It,  If  It  doea 
occur,  by  recourse  to  the  tariff,  wherever  pos- 
sible. Sometimes  more  drastic  controls,  such 
as  quotas,  become  necessary,  but  we  should 
place  our  main  reliance  on  the  tariff  as  the 
falicet  and  most  equitable  trade  control. 

Injury  to  Industry  Is  a  particularly  dan- 
gerous thing  today.  Industrtal  loss  and  un- 
employment are  contagious,  and  they  can 
s|tfead,  not  only  throtighout  this  Nation  but 
abroad.  Foreign  countries  are  far  less  con- 
cerned over  what  we  do  with  our  tariffs  than 
on  whether  we  have  a  recession  that  cotild 
spread  to  them.  In  other  words,  a  strong 
and  prosperous  America  Is  the  best  guar- 
anty of  a  strong  free  world.  By  helping  to 
prevent  or  to  remedy  InJiOT  here  the  tariff 
can  act  as  a  bulwark  of  strength  to  us  and 
to  the  free  world. 

Those  who  would  have  us  abolish  an  tariffs 
tell  you  that  if  you  cannot  compete  with 
Imports  you  are  inefficient.  They  say  that 
the  differential  between  the  high  wages  you 
pay  American  workers  and  those  paid  abroad, 
even  in  Japan,  can  be  overcome  by  the  higher 
prodxictlvlty  of  American  methods.  They 
offer  Increased  productivity  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  Industrial  Uls,  without  diag- 
nosing the  Ills  to  determine  what  they  are. 
Productivity  Is  not  an  absolute;  It  Is  a  vari- 
able. The  limit  to  which  it  can  be  Increased 
varies  with  the  type  of  industry. 

The  American  automobile  Industry  can 
produce  more  units  per  man-hour  than  the 
foreign  industry  can.  That  Is  because  the 
vast,  homogeneous  American  market,  com- 
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CONGRESSia  ^AL  RECXDRD  —  APPENDIX 


During  the  depth  of  the  depression  the 
program  for  land  utUiaation  was  started. 
Under  this  program,  a  tract  of  land 
was  purchased  in  Claiborne  Pariah  and 
one  in  Webster  Parish.  La.  The  Clai- 
borne tract  of  some  15,000  acres  is  called 
the  Carney  Lake  project,  and  the  one  in 
Webster  Parish  of  some  7.000  or  8.000 
acres  is  called  the  Carney  Lake  project. 
Both  of  these  tracts  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase contained  land  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  said  was  vmflt  for 
agricultiural  use.  The  land  in  these 
projects  was  purchase<i  at  rock-bottwn 
figures— in  each  case  as  low  as  $4  or  $5 
per  acre.  ,    ^ 

Over  a  period  of  years  these  projects 
have  been  nurtured  and  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  they 
are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  On  both  these 
projects,  a  dam  has  been  built  and  a 
reservoir  of  water  has  been  backed  up 
above  the  dam.  The  lakes  thus  created 
artificially  are  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poses generally,  such  as  boating,  swim- 
ming, camping,  and  fishing. 

A  large  part  of  both  tracts  of  land 
Is  used  for  forest  products  under  a 
reforestation  program  in  Ix>uisiana. 
These  tracts  are  now  productive. 

Year  by  year  the  land  utilization  proj- 
ects 1  and  2  in  Louisiana  have  produced 
more  and  more  net  receipts  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Since  1948,  these  two 
projects  have  paid  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  $378,645.94.  as  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  Claiborne  juad  Webster  Par- 
ishes $126,248.64;  or  a  total  payment  of 
$504,894.58.  In  other  words,  these  two 
projects  have,  realized  more  than  one- 
half  million  dollars  as  against  the  opera- 
tions budget  expenditure  of  less  than 
$168,994  during  this  period.  They  are. 
therefore,  most  profitable  projects  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  they 
continue  to  be  even  more  profitable  year 
by  year. 

Since  ttiese  projects  not  only  are  self- 
supporting  but  are  of  great  profit  to  the 
Qnited  States  Government,  this  Govern- 
ment should  lend  its  own  support  to 
keeping  these  two  projects  in  good  shape 
and  in  good  repair.  This  can  be  done 
easily  out  of  money  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  two  projects.  If  this  amoimt 
ot  money  were  expended  on  the  projects, 
they  would  be  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
condition  with  every  modem  conven- 
ience and  construction.  As  they  are  now, 
they  are  nin  down  in  many  respects  and 
need  attention  and  repair.  The  United 
States  Government  which  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  these  people  on  sul»narginal  farms 
and  in  deep  financial  distress  should  not 
now  seek  to  exploit  these  undertakings 
to  the  injury  of  local  people. 

I  commend  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice for  doing  an  excellent  Job  on  these 
projects.  The  chief  State  conservation- 
ist in  Louisiana  is  H.  B.  Martin,  of  Alex- 
andria. He  and  the  hard-working, 
earnest,  conscientious  men  in  his  de- 
partment are  to  be  commended  for  a 
fine  task  well  done. 

I  make  no  eflbrt  here  to  outline  the 
receipts  trom  oil  and  gas  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  exploiting  at  the  present 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  question 
seriously  the  fldeUty  of  the  United  States 
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below: 
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Mr.  ADbONIZIO.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e  ctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OK9. 1  wish  to  insert  the  following  letter 
issued  by  20  organizations 
:  their  opposition  to  the  Bricker 
It    I  trust  that  every  Member 
will  give  careful  considera- 
te views  of  these  outstanding 
:itizens  on  this  proposal  which 
^t   out    contains    tremendous 
potenUaliEies  for  harm,  both  naUonal 

and  inter  lational: 

Mat  22. 1»5S. 
Hon.  DwH  BT  D.  BiaiMaowu* 
The  mhite  Houae. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  ICt,  PBBsnwNi :  The  undersigned  wlah 
to  ezprMB  hete  eonunendstlon  of  your  stand 
In  oppodtl  on  to  tbe  Bricker  resolution  and 
the  relatM  proposals  now  being  considered 
in  the  Sent  ita  for  amending  the  Constitution 
to  Umlt  an  1  curtail  the  treatymaklng  powers. 
We  stron  gly  feel  that  such  a  change  in  our 
eooatltutlo  oal  system  is  entirely  unnecessary: 
that  there  are  now.  under  the  Constitution, 
ample  safiiguards  against  unwise  treaties: 
that  such  an  amendment  could  in  no  way 
benefit  our  coxmtry  and  that  on  the  contrary. 
It  would  iontaln  tremendous  potentialities 
for  harm,  t  oth  national  and  international. 

We  belie  re  that,  particularly  in  these  per- 
Uous  timet,  so  radical  a  change  in  the  bal- 
ance of  pcwers  between  the  executive  and 
the  leglsla:ive  branches  should  be  avoided, 
and  that  tbe  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment a  lould  continue  to  t>e  free — as  it 
has  been  in  the  past — ^to  enter  into  such 
agreement  as  it  considers  necessary  to  the 
national  w  slfare.  within  the  powers  granted 
by  the  Coi  stltutlon. 

Toui  8  most  respectfully. 
Clark  kC.  Bichelberger,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations:  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  Joseph  P.  An- 
dersim.  Executive  Secretary:  Ameri- 
can CivU  Liberties  Union.  Patrick 
ICur  >hy  lialin.  Executive  Director; 
Ami  rlcan  Veterans  Committee,  Cur- 
tis Campaign,  National  Chairman; 
Bablit  Round  B.  Olttelsohn.  Chair- 
man ,  Commission  on  Justice  and 
PeacB.  Central  Conference  ot  Ameri- 


can Rabbis:  Walter  P.  Reuther.  Prert- 
dent.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organl- 
■atlons:  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  President, 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 
CIO;  Huber  F.  Klemme.  Executive 
Secretary,  Commission  on  Christian 
Social  Action,  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church;  David  L.  Hill.  Chair- 
man. Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists: David  E.  Henley,  Chairman, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Lregls- 
latlon;  Katherlne  8.  Hart,  President. 
General  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Liberal  Christian  Women;  Wal- 
ter White.  ExecuUve  Secretary,  na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People;  liCrs.  Irving 
U.  Engel,  President.  National  Coun- 
cU  of  Jewish  Women;  Dr.  Dorothy  B. 
Ferebee,  President.  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women;  Seldon  M.  Kruger. 
Chairman,  National  Jewish  Toutb 
Conference;  Rabbi  Nathan  Oaynor. 
Chairman,  Social  Action  Committee. 
Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America;  SmU 
Rleve.  General  President,  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America.  CIO:  Uni- 
tarian Fellowship  for  Social  Justice. 
Alfred  McClung  Lee,  President;  Mrs. 
James  D.  Wyker.  President.  United 
Church  Women  of  America;  Elsie  Pi- 
con. President.  United  Section.  Wom- 
en's International  X^eague  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 


GrcalatioB  Bsildiaf  Tkro«fh  S—ar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 
om 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONET 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  TOE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Wednesday,  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  X 
have  prepared  a  statement  regarding  a 
practice  some  magasines  have  adopted  at 
smearing  communities  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  circulation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoiD.  as  follows: 

cncuLATioir  Bttiloino  TmoooK  Ssrab 

(Statement  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Mxu  Uotnomrnr, 
of  Oklahoma) 

One  of  the  oldest  tricks  of  yellow  ]our- 
nalism  is  the  smear  story  on  a  community 
designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
circulation. 

One  third-rate  magazine  has  adopted  tbia 
unfair  low-blow  method  and  for  the  past 
year  has  featured  lurid  stories  of  alleged 
and  imagined  conditions  of  "crime,  win*, 
women,  and  song"  among  many  self-re- 
specting cities  and  towns  of  the  Southwest. 

The  city  of  Muskogee.  Okla..  is  the  latest 
victim  of  this  circulation-promotion  scheme. 
It  is  much  the  same  as  other  attacks  on 
other  communities.  Its  purpose  is  to  write 
as  lurid  a  story,  regardless  of  facts,  as  any 
writer  can  Imagine,  and  then  depend  upon 
the  Indignant  citizens  of  the  community  to 
buy  up  all  the  copies  that  can  be  placed 
on  a  newsstand.  In  this  way  this  third- 
rate  magazine  is  able  to  keep  its  dwindling 
circulation  above  the  danger  mark  by  mak- 
ing crime  pay  off  In  the  number  of  maga- 
sines sold. 

This  circulation  scheme  Is  well  established 
and  follows  a  usual  pattern  of  aenaatkMial 
reading. 

No  wonder  the  citizens  ot  theee  self-re- 
specting communities  are  Incensed  and  in- 
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41gBaBt  at  the  faketf  photos,  the  generaliza- 
tions, and  the  false  Information  pawned  off 
as  facts  against  their  oommunity.  In  this 
case,  yellow  headlines  on  the  cover  page 
announce  "Muskogee,  Sin  MIU  of  the  South- 
west." Civic  pride  and  a  determination  to 
build  better  city  Institutions  receive  body 
blows  from  this  caUous  disregard  of  fair 
play  ox  even  decent  reporting  as  you  read 
the  fiction  pawned  off  on  the  public  under 
the  scandal  writer's  pen. 

Because  of  the  limited  and  illegitimate 
circulation  of  this  third-rate  publication,  it 
needs  no  refutation  but  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  show  from  reports  of  the  FBI  and 
other  unbiased  soxirces  that  actxial  condition 
In  Muskogee,  Okla. 

For  the  calendar  year  1952,  the  FBI  re- 
ports show  Muskogee  lower  than  other  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Muskogee's  figure 
on  murder  and  nonnegllgent  manslaughter 
was  2  against  the  national  average  of  2. 
Its  average  for  robbery  was  7  against  the 
national  average  of  2iJ6  for  the  country.  Its 
figure  for  aggravated  assault  was  6  against  a 
national  average  of  32.6  and  its  figure  on 
burglary  was  219  against  a  national  average 
of  16a.«.  For  larceny-theft,  Muskogee  had 
820  cases  against  the  national  average  of 
S8i.6  and  In  auto  theft.  56  against  743.  Its 
figures  compared  with  clUes  averaging  25.000 
to  50.000  were  below  in  most  cases  those  for 
the  Nation. 

Two  reports  were  made  by  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Aasociation  on  commercial- 
ized prosUtution  for  Muskogee.  The  first 
report  listed  conditions  as  "not  good,  but 
not  too  bad — a  litUe  worse  than  average  for 
alac."  This  was  In  December  1952.  Another 
report  and  check  was  made  In  February  1953 
and  the  city  was  commended  for  a  vaat  im- 
provement in  the  sitxiatlon.  These  investi- 
gators from  this  luttlonal  association  re- 
ported It  was  almost  Impossible  to  make 
contact  with  prosUtutes  after  a  cleanup 
campaign  by  the  city. 

The  diligence  of  city  enforcement  author- 
itlea  la  shown  by  comparisons  in  arrests  in 
the  last  6  months  as  coomMired  with  the  same 
period  last  year.  ArresU  for  operating  gam- 
bUng  houses  Increased  120  percent  over  last 
year;  gambling  arrests  increased  61  percent 
and  arresta  for  proatitution  Increased  70  per- 
eent.  These  figures  factually  disprove  the 
allegations  and  charges  that  the  town  is 
"wide  open"  as  made  In  this  sensational 
magazine  article. 

Anyone  wUl  admit  that  honest,  factual, 
and  sincere  cleanup  campaigns  by  legiti- 
mate newspapers  are  in  the  public  interest. 
But  the  sensationalizing  at  conditions  which 
do  not  exist,  intentional  exaggeration  for 
the  purpcae  of  selling  magazines  and  the 
attacks  upon  the  civic  reputation  of  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country  which 
are  honestly  attempUng  to  keep  a  city  clean 
of  vice  and  crime  can  serve  no  usefva  pur- 
pcM  except  to  buUd  a  UtUe  magazine  cir- 
culation. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  the  American  press 
when  this  organized  exploitation  of  sen- 
sational fiction  can  be  used  by  the  fringe 
to  destroy  a  city's  repuUtlon  and  character. 


Aaead  Social  Secvitj  Act  To  Eaconraf e 
OMer  People  To  Contkae  Workuif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoMsnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  18,  1953 
Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  present  social-secu- 
rity laws,  a  person  between  65  and  75 
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BHnkman  cawe  for  tb»  ffwnwto  sbfu^l^ 
liOQM  and  hasn't  yet  got  ©rer  the  thrtn  at 
picking  hla  breakfast  grapefruit  from  a  trea 

In  his  backyard-  _        _^      

Tm  almost  ashamed  ttat  rm  not  more 
loneK»ne  for  all  our  frtonds  In  Uadtsnm." 
Un.  Brlnkman  says.  "But  the  truth  Is 
we're  been  too  busy  down  here.  And  I>e 
done  mot«  reading  and  sewing  than  I  have 
In  years." 

Blmer  A.  Oerber.  In  charge  of  Joa's  Florida 
operations,  is  enthusiastic  about  his  boas' 
labor  recruitment  plans.  

"We're  not  starting  a  retirement  farm  down 
here  by  taking  on  Just  anybody."  he  said. 
-n»U  Is  a  hardheaded.  practical  program. 
The  people  we  hire  have  to  be  good.  And 
we're  getting  them." 

Terhaps  I  can't  speak  for  other  lnd\i»- 
trles."  says  Joa.  "but  I  oertainly  can  speak 
for  my  own.  I^now  this  part-time  employ- 
ment plan  for  older  men  will  work  for  us. 

"In  any  event,  that  tew  hundred  dollars 
I  ^Mnt  to  bring  Art  Kohlhagen  down  here  to 
CUsoovcr  all  these  retired  people  waa  tha  beat 
m<mey  1  ever  spent." 
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or 
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yo\ir 


oommtmlty,  and  respectfully 

'  ou  do  all  In  your  power  to  see 

I  i30  million  appropriation  for  the 

the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 

plant  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Tenn.. 

in  the  present  appropriation  bUl 

consideration  in  the  Congress. 

and  valued  support  will  be 

ippredated.     May  we  hear  from 

convenienoef 


titt 
st-ong 
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XM  TH«  SKHATB  OF  THB  UKITBD  STATM 
Wednesday,  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobs  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Monpbls  and  Shel- 
b>  County  Council  of  Civic  Clubs,  and 
an  editorial  entiUed  "TVA  and  Our  Pu- 
ture."  which  appeared  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  on  June  10.  The 
resolution  and  editorial  maintain  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  TVA  in  operation  at 
Tff^Timiim  efficiency. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  these  in-sertions 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  for  I 
feel  that  the  sentiments  expressed  warn 
of  the  dangers  which  exist  in  a  shortage 
of  electric  jwwer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, together  with  the  letter  enclosing 
it.  and  an  editorial  entitled  "TVA  and 
Our  Future,"  from  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  of  June  10.  1953.  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccotD,  as 
follows: 

Mnmas  ams  Skklst  Couutt 

CoTTiTcn.  OF  Cmc  Ctuas.  Ikc. 
Memphis,  Tenn..  June  11,  1953. 
Bon.  Sn«s  KxrAUvxa. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNOKABLX  Sn :  We  are  delighted  to  attach 
printed  copy  of  resolution,  dated  June  8. 
1953.  unanimously  passed  by  Memphis  and 
Shelby  County  CouncU  of  Civic  Clubs,  64 
individual  clubs,  with  approximately  30,000 
members^  together  with  a  printed  copy  of 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  great  moming 
newspaper  here,  lx)th  relative  to  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
at  its  highest  point  of  eOciency,  so  that 
we  might  not  suffer  a  tragic  shortage  of 
electric  power  In  the  Important  days  to 
come. 

We  feel  that  you,  as  an  elected  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  have 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  general  welfare 


made  ou* 
nerable  t< » 
a  further 
Therefor* 


WiLUaM  P.  WatxacB, 

President. 

FO«  Cnrranr  KzpairaxoMS  nr  ths 

iMCLUsnro  Bxrr  Nor  Lncrrea 

Isw  OBNaaaTiHa  Plaht  st  Pulton, 


"Wherei »  the  membership  of  the  Memphis 
and  Shelly  County  Council  of  Civic  Cluba 
sUnds  10>  percent  for  expanding  the  TVA 
aystem;  aiul 

"Wherei  ls  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten. 
tlon  of  th  B  citisenry  of  the  city  of  Memphis 
press  and  speeches  made  by  Con- 

^ Senators,  et  al..  that  the  Congress 

of  the  Un  Ited  States  and  the  executive  gov- 
erning bo  ly  of  the  United  States  have  insti- 
tuted certain  reductions  and  expenditures 
that  curtftU  the  expansion  program  of  the 
nnesae<i  Valley  Authorltr.  and 
"Whmre  u  siich  expansions  that  have  been 
made  In  1  tie  past  have  only  been  sulBclent  in 
siae  to  ge  lerally  keep  abreast  with  the  great 
growth  o    the  territory  served  by  said  Ten- 


nesee  Val  ley  Authority;  and 


certain  conditions  brought  about 

by   impnived    transportation    methods    has 


perimeter  boundaries  more  vul 
enemy  attack  and  has  necessitated 
expansion  of  our  interior  regions: 
be  It 

-Beaolied^  That  the  members  of  the  64 
civic  clula  (30,000  members)  that  form  the 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  CouncU  of 
Civic  cube,  go  on  record  and  Inform  each 
Member  >f  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  of 
their  greit  concern  of  the  lack  of  foresight 
that  Is  reeded  to  continue  this  expansion 
that  each  Congressman  and  each 

«  fully  cognisant  that  the  great 

atomlc-etiergy  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.. 
could  haie  nevw  l>een  made  possible  without 
the  abundance  of  electric  energy  that  was 
avallableifor  Its  use  through  the  services  of 
the  Tenniessee  Valley  Authority;  therefore  be 
It  further 

"BesoJi  >ed.  That  this  reeolutlon  be  mailed 
to  each  1  lember  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ard  the  Senate,  with  humble  prayer 
that  the  security  of  the  United  States  can 
only  be  <  ffectlve  to  the  extent  that  our  nat- 
ural reso  urces  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
for  the  p  reparedness  of  this  country  to  meet 
all  devaa  attng  propositions,  whether  they  be 
enhance<  l  by  the  enemy,  floods,  or  other  acts 
of  provid  ence;  therefore  be  It  further 

"Resol  ted.  That  since  the  city  of  Memphis 
ts  the  la  fest  distributor  of  TVA  power  and 
In  critics  I  need  of  more  power,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  can  operate  its  system  at 
maximui  a  efficiency  only  if  there  is  a  source 
of  generitlon  near  Memphis  to  balance  its 
system  aid  meet  the  Memphis  demand,  and, 
therefor* ,  the  Congress  should  approve  the 
construe  ;ion  of  the  steam  plant  at  Pulton 
Landing,  Tenn..  and  appropriate  the  money 
necessar; '  In  order  that  this  project  may  be 
started  i  it  the  earliest  possible  date  as  re- 
quested   >y  TVA;  therefore  be  it  fiorther 

"Jlesol  7ed,  That  this  resolution  be  a  direct 
request  ;o  each  Congressman  and  to  each 
Senator  ;hat  he  carefully  study  the  Tennes- 
see ValU  y  Authority's  system,  and  that  his 
Judgmer  t  be  used  In  the  development  of  this 
great  ni  tural  resource  which  has  such  a 
splendid  future  for  the  United  States  of 
America;   therefore  be  It  further 

'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  local  newspapers  and  that 


copies  be  also  sent  to  the  Oovemor  of  Ten- 
nMsee.  and  to  the  President  of  aU  the  dvlo 
cluba  In  the  Interest  of  the  pubUe  weUare  to 

which  thU  organisation  U  dedicated." 

This    resolution    unanlmoualy    approved 
and  adopted  by  the  MemphU  and  Shelby 
County  CouncU  of  Civic  Clubs,  of  MemphW. 
Tenn..  on  Monday  night.  June  8,  l»»S. 
Wn-LiAK  P.  Wattac*. 

President. 
Cbablss  H.  Cvmxo. 

5ecref«rf. 

Drawn  by  the  resolutions  committee  of 
the  Memphte  and  Shelby  County  Council  oC 
Civic  Clubs,  this  the  8th  day  of  June  1M3.  •« 

Memphis.  Tenn.  «.«,«,, 

Tom  p.  MncHSU*. 

Chairmmn. 
BoT»  p.  Habtb. 

(From  the  Memphis  Commercial  hw**^  o* 

June  10.  19531 

TVA  AM9  Oua  Firi'uaa 

Bectrtcal  power  is  to  the  life  and  w«U- 

being  of  a  region  what  blood  wpply  la  to 

the  human  body.    In  the  Tennessee  Valley 

region  growth  baa  been  so  rapid  that  th» 

power  supply  U  about  to  become  inadequate. 

A  handicapping  illness  for  the  region  is  so 

close  at  hand  that  more  powerplanU  must 

be  started  now  to  be  ready  for  need  in  the 

fall  of  1958.  .    ^. 

How  much  more  power  Is  necessary  u  tn» 
subject  of  a  strange  debate  In  Waahlngton. 
in  which  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  has  turned  away  from  the 
experts  to  other  advisers.  Tennessee  Val- 
ley  Authority  officials  are  the  managers  of 
the  power  resources  in  this  region,  the  men 
who  must  build  the  powerplanta  neceaeary 
for  the  Nation's  defense  plants  here,  the  men 
who  receive  the  requesU  of  municipal  and 
rural  distributors  for  more  power,  the  men 
who  know  what  power  will  be  used  by  indus- 
trial plants  under  construction  or  on  the 
drawing  boards.  ^^ 

These  experU  say  TVA  will  need  10,588.000 
kilowatts  of  power  3  years  from  this  fall. 
But  Mr.  Dodge  has  gone  elsewhere  for  ad- 
vlce.  Mr.  Dodge  has  repOTted  to  Congress 
that  1,378,000  kilowatts  can  be  subtracted 
from  the  TVA  figures  and  the  region  win  stlU 
have  a  power  system  operating  at  "maximum 
efficiency"  in  the  closing  months  of  1968. 

This  Is  the  technical  queatlon  on  which 
Ufe-supportlng  power  for  the  region  hangs. 
The  Dodge  figure  has  gone  to  Congress,  where 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Ho\ue  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  has  unofficially  announced  that  it  wlU 
be  accepted,  and  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  have  decided  to  support  It. 

Translating  this  need  of  kilowatts  Into 
construction.  It  develops  that  trimming  of 
the  TVA  estimates  leaves  a  need  for  more 
power  to  be  built  In  the  Republican  districts 
of  Tennessee,  but  makes  It  unnecessary  to 
build  a  plant  planned  by  TVA  for  a  section 
of  the  State  which  normally  votes  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

Various  steps  of  Hoiise  and  Senate  action 
remain  ahead  before  Congress  makes  its  final 
ruling  on  how  much  electrtclty  TVA  is  to 
provide  for  this  region.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  residents  of  this  threatened  area 
to  make  our  situation  of  perU  known. 

Memphis,  wholly  dependent  on  TVA  power. 
Is  apt  to  be  the  first  portion  of  the  TVA 
region  to  be  pinched  by  a  power  shortage. 
In  this  city,  which  once  was  supplied  by 
power  from  a  60,000-kiIowatt  generating 
plant,  we  are  using  275.000  kilowatts  this 
summer.  Pour  transmission  lines  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  In  the  TVA  power  we  use.  The 
next  large  Industrial  plant  buUt  here  wUI 
use  all  of  the  power  available  for  our  future. 
Possibilities  of  building  a  city-owned  plant 
have  been  explored  and  the  much  higher  cost 
of  electricity  from  one-city  plants  compared 
with  cost  of  power  from  the  giant  plants  for 
many  cities  buUt  by  TVA.  and  private  power 
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eompanlea  in  otber  area,  has  thrown  a  barrier 
Across  that  road  to  more  power. 

PoaaibiUtias  of  buying  power  from  nearby 
private  companies  has  been  explored  and  it 
has  been  found  that  their  surpluses  of  power 
are  temporary  and  the  terms  for  sale  indefi- 
nite. A  tremendously  large  generating  plant 
in  Mississippi,  stiU  Incomplete,  wUl  only  meet 
the  needs  of  its  cxistomers  untU  1957. 

We.  this  whole  TVA  region,  have  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  Government,  through  TVA, 
to  supply  our  power  needs  and  as  the  need 
looms  ahead,  we  must  eaU  on  tiie  Oovero- 
ment  to  produce  that  power. 

As  Gordon  Clapp,  head  of  the  TVA.  recently 
said  in  a  Memphis  address,  this  to  a  biiainesa 
In  which  Congress  provides  Federal  money 
for  the  original  investment  and  the  buyers 
of  eleculcity  repay  the  money  advanced. 

"Thto  region  to  aaking  no  special  favor  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  developing  an 
adequate  source  of  electrical  power,  for  you 
are  paying  your  way,"  Mr.  Clapp  said. 

That  thto  to  true  even  when  viewed  from  an 
Impartial  distance  to  ahown  by  the  recent 
conclusion  of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
found  a  "need  for  further  investment  now 
being  asked,  an  investment,  not  a  permanent 
expenditure.  •  •  •" 

The  men  who  know  the  situation  best  say 
a  power  shortage  to  close  at  hand.  Congress 
can  halt  thto  threat  with  additional  invest- 
ment. Everyone  in  the  TVA  region  should 
use  every  possible  means  to  get  Congreas  to 
face  its  respoDslbUlty,  and  face  It  now. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wncowsaf 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTMday.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  herewith  four  more 
letters  which  I  have  received  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  231.  which  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  select  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  Communist 
seirure  of  the  Baltic  nations,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estcmia: 

m  Latvuw 
SoccrrT  or  Tennk8sxb, 
NashviUe.  Tenn.,  June  12,  1953. 
Hon.  CHASLsa  J.  Kaasmf. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DSAX  Mb.  KxasTSM:  On  behalf  of  the  Lat- 
vian Society  of  Tennessee  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  bringing  up  the  reeolutlon  to  organ- 
ise a  congressional  committee  to  Investigate 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  Such  a  committee,  if  organized, 
would  not  only  bring  out  the  facts  about 
the  Baltic  tragedy  but  It  woiUd  also  provide 
the  free  world  with  additional  Information 
which  exposes  the  true  nature  of  communism 
and  the  true  alma  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Because  we  reallee  how  much  a  conunlttee 
like  the  one  proposed  by  you  could  help  in 
the  fight  against  communism,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Uitvlan  Society  of  Tennessee 
have  aaked  their  American  frlenda,  promi- 
nent biiainess  and  professional  men  to  sup- 
port you. 

We  aU  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  succeed. 

KONSTAMTINS    JaKOBSOKS, 

M.  D..  FACCP, 
President  of  the  Latvian  Society  of 
Tennessee. 

AXNOLB  STtmiC.  M.  M.. 

Secretary  of  the  Latvian  Society  of 
Tennessee. 

8$  at. 


New  York, 

Hon.  Chablbs  J.  Kau 

House  of  aepreee 

W 

Dbab  Sn:  The  Ot 
Estonia  wtohes  to  ae 
appreciation  your  reet 
in  which  you  propose 
mlttee  <rf  seven  Men 
Representatives  whlcl 
and  directed  to  condu 
Investigation  of  fore 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socto 

The  Committee  for 
you  great  success  an< 
would  find  a  speedy  ai 
of  Representatives,  a 
committee  may  start  1 
possible. 

Permit  us  to  notil 
that  besides  other  nu 
possession  almost  ccm 
the  fraudulent  electio 
the  Estonian  people  Ij 
as  docxunented  mate 
carrying  out  of  "electl 
be  necessary  we  woul 
a  n\unt>er  of  witnesa 
exile  in  the  United  81 
as  other  countries  1 
were  present  at  the  t 
ntot  system  was  Intro 
the  same  way  we  wlU 
nesses  and  docvuneni 
Infiltration  of  the  Bi 
of  Estonia,  by  the  i 
the  years  1939,  1940. 

We  would  be  very 
portunity  to  cooper 
established  oomnutU 
grateful  to  you  if  yc 
the  Committee  for  i 
time  in  case  you  wou 
terial  so  that  we  couJ 
tlons  into  Engltoh,  < 
Most  respectfx 
I 


BBOOKX.TH 

Mr.  CHABUca  KIbbstei 
Congi 

Dbab  Sn:  Allow  m< 
my  grestest  thanks  i 
concerns  the  Resolul 
to  be  accepted  by  th* 
States  of  America. 

BeUeve,  please.  d< 
many  a  lot  of  iettf 
the  Lithxianians  in  tl 
no  so  poor  in  Englto 

I  beg  your  pardon 
Very  respectft 


Former  ar\ 


QrjVOn  ViLUU 

Hon.  Chablbs  J.  Kxi 

Member  of  the  I 

Washington 

Dbab  Sib:  Allow 
tunity  of  adding  tt 
commendation  for  y 
tlve    In   presenting 
United  States  Cong] 
of  the  unprovoked 
tality,  and  tyrannies 
loving  Baltic  States 
Estonia,  by  the  dai 
Tiks. 

The  Baltic  cotmtrl 
standing  cultural  « 
Uielr  inauguration 
demonstrated  a  ke< 
their  problema.  Abe 
plete  harmony  and  f 
bora.    In  view  of  all 
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-«•  haiwm 

.wtU 

^     _       will  wim  \sp  and  tkrov 

jotLB^ot  communlam."  

IKnr  tbat  ttafto  aoBMni  mttam  mppwotitng. 
«•  bav*  lassaly  *«*  «>•  !■■*»■»«<>  «« 
world. 

•nu«  aay  iMm  •  .  ^-  ^^ 

Bowvver.  tlMra  te  lutfdly  om  ABMrlean  dii>- 
looiat.  batdly  one  friendly  foretsn  dlplon&t. 
bardly  one  «9dl«d  pvlia*  alnlBtcr  or  fordcn 
jiliftf*—  utIoc  ott  our  sboTM  wbo  do««  not 
i«Si«trully  acree  tlwt  tbte  l»  tru*. 

The  problem,  tberef  ore,  te  to  win  back  oar 

leadermhlp.    To  ttet  and.  lit  m  dlagnoae  the 

mJaUifew  IP*  iMive  aaade;  consider  also  tbe 

new  stepa  wa  can  taka  to  stage  a  comeback. 

ova  msTAKxa 

Basically,  the  reasons  lor  lessening  leader- 
ship are  a  series  of  asttite.  if  insincere  moves 
by  the  Kremlin,  coupled  with  certain  obtuse 
if  not  stupid  aaovaa  tgr  x«. 

On  one  side,  RussU  released  William  Oatls 
from  Jail,  permitted  Russian  wives  of  Amer- 
icans m  MOSCOW  to  leave  the  country,  is  ex- 
changing ambassadors  with  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece,  Is  easing  barah  maasnras  in  East  Ger- 
many, lifted  the  Iron  Curtain  a  bit  In  Austria, 
is  settling  border  problems  with  Turkey, 
puUed  nilanaa  Conmunlat  troops  out  of 
Laos,  probably  inspired  truce  talks  in  Korea. 

None  of  these  has  chanted  basic  Soviet 
(oals.  The  Sovlat  goal  ot  worldwide  com- 
munism has  not  altered  a  bit.  Even  the  truce 
In  Korea,  though  devoutly  to  be  wished,  win 
leave  northeast  Asia  stUl  in  polKlcul  fer- 
sent.  In  Germany,  the  Kremlin  can  still 
march  in  overnight.  And  Pranoe  win  be  lass 
dafenaible  than  ever. 

But  in  a  world  starved  for  peaee,  in  a  world 
grasping  for  hope,  these  Soviet  crumbs  have 
been  gobbled  up  greedUy.  while  Western 
Europe  stands  hterally  wtth  outstretched 
hands  alm^nrt  pleading  for  mora, 
oo  rr  ALon 

On  the  other  side  of  the  diplomatic  seora 
card,  American  leadership,  at  least  in  Euro- 
pean eyes,  has  been  torn  with  dissension. 
The  statement  by  the  No.  2  Republican  at 
Washington  that  the  United  States  must 
go  it  alone  strengthened  thosa.  European 
leaders  who  argue  that  Europe  must  go  it 
with  Russia. 

And  when  two  young  McCarthy  lnve8tlga>- 
tors.  Just  out  of  their  teens,  pranced  through 
Europe  leaving  a  trail  of  resentment  behind, 
otir  prestige  was  not  helped  a  bit.  The 
burning  of  the  books,  the  piirging  and 
pounding  of  witnesses  before  congressional 
committees,  the  investigation  of  our  schools 
and  churches,  has  given  the  impression  that 
we  have  become  a  Fascist  state.  And,  as  be- 
tween a  Fascist  state  in  North  America  and 
a  ponce  state  In  Russia,  West  Europeans  are 
wondering  which  Is  better. 

While  this  Is  a  false  impression,  neverthe- 
less it  remains  a  fact  that  these  tactics  have 
knocked  the  props  out  from  under  our  best 
European  friends  and  definitely  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  our  critics. 

That's  why  Adlal  Stevenson,  touring  the 
world,  has  been  seriously  asked  the  q\jestion: 
"What  Is  the  difference  between  the  Mc- 
Carthy investigations  and  the  trial  of  Ru- 
<lolph  Slansky?" 

Ridiculous  aa  that  question  may  be,  the 
results  are  reaL  They  are  aa  follows: 
France,  one  of  our  otdast  frienda.  caimot 
torzn  a  penxument  government  without  In- 
cluding Communiats  or  the  anti-Amerlcaii 
Gaiailsts.  Italy,  the  key  to  a  free  Mediter- 
ranean, cannot  form  a  solid  government 
without  either  Conununlat  or  FMdst  cooper- 
ation. England,  oar  best  friend,  is  f<»eing  a 
meeting  with  Pramiv  Malenkov  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

Our  stanchest  friend  In  Germany,  Chan- 
cellor Adsnaiaar.  Is  slipfdng  and  win  be  out 
d  oOee  aocn.  Whan  Uiat  hiypana  the  Ger- 
Bum  aortalistB  ara  almost  eartatn  to  drift 
toward  Rxissla. 
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Hm  XAnMad  iMupaaa  anny.  which 
■o  long  to  bctfld  up,  will  not — un- 

be  tatlflad. 

epeat  Is  a  psmlmlstlr  pietnra.    But 

sent  by  American  diplomaU 

the  same  pleture.     So 

raporto  given  by  friendly  f orefgh 

in  Washington.    Psastmistlo  aa 

there  are  some  ways  out — 

whi4h  I  will  discuss  hi  a  future  column. 
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yrm  tomato  xa»  Fan  WoaiA? 

(By  Drew  Pearaom) 

wander  through  the  relies  of  an- 

or  gaae  from  the  Acropolis  down 

were  once   the  glories  of  Greece. 

why  those  empires  passed.    And, 

render:  "Win  American  leadenhip 
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It,  you  aak  yourself,  as  you  visit  the 
tbe  Pharacdis  and  the  Great  Pyra- 
]  gypt  that  its  vaunted  eivlllzation 
4nd  why  did  the  Kttish  Empire, 
onoe  flew  from  almost  every  comer 
ealth,  pnU  in  ita  homsT  Can  we.  the 
Ctates  at  America,  now  the  most 
Nation  in  the  world,  avoid  the  pit- 
G  WT  predeeeasorsf 
we  who  won  the  war.  who  helped 
peaoa.  and  kept  the  Western  WcMrld 
the  peace.  It  was  our  ideas  on 
that  have  prevailed.  We  have 
leaders  of  tha  (Me  world.  Can  we 
Can  we  withstand  the  persistent, 
posh  of  another  nation  con- 
greatest  land  mass  in  the  world? 
our  diplomata  have  warned  us  that 
oat  the  initiative — and  the  leader- 
Curope.  Already  our  best  friends, 
^aqierl  government  in  Italy,  the 
government  in  Germany,  and  tbe 
-the-road  government  of  France 
Even  our  good  friend,  Win- 
criticized  at  home  for  lieing 
has  taken  leadership 
us  and  is  calling  the  tune  on  a 
x>nference. 
Meanwtiile  we  have  vacillated,  hesitated. 
permittee  1  some  of  the  tactics  of  a  semi- 
fascist  slate — tactics  which  have  been  exag- 
gerated ;  n  tlie  news  of  Exirope  until  they 
really  think  we  are  fasdat,  and  don't  care 
much  wt  ether  they  are  lad  by  a  police  state 
In  Russik — which  now  extends  an  alleged 
olive  bra  ich — or  by  a  fascist  state  In  North 
America  irhlch  insists  on  big  armiea. 


rAix 

Historians  generally  tell  us  that  the  great 

Che  past  were  overthrown  because 

vacillated,  because  they  used  unreason- 

poU^a  power  which  tta-ned  public  opin- 

them.  and  because  they  put  local 

of  their  wider  international 


Whatefer  may  have  been  the  reasons  of 
however,  let's  examine  the  means 
we  can  recapture  our  own  limping 
of  the  free  world. 

free  elections  in  the  satellite 
years  we  have  tallced  about  tha 
Poland.  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
v^ould  rise  up  against  their  Soviet 
Today  they  are  doing  it.     Today 
have  the  courage  to  face  Rxis. 
with  nothing  more  than  sticks, 
bare  hands.    Tbday  Czech  work- 
rioting  in  the  streets  of  Pilsen.    Tet 
led  the  world  have  sat  by  doing 


S.  Demand  a  United  Slates  <*  Europa« 
One  of  the  great  mistakea  of  the  Truman 
administration  was  not  to  make  the  Marshall 
plan  dependent  upon  the  eeonomie  tntegran 
Uon  of  the  European  Cootinent  and  an 
eventual  United  States  of  Europe. 

There  was  no  use  building  up  French  and 
Italian  factories,  for  instance,  merely  to 
handle  their  own  domestic  markets.  These 
markets  have  to  be  integrated.  Further- 
more, when  tbe  satellite  states  throw  off  tha 
yoke  of  eommunism.  they  will  have  to  be 
offered  a  cbanoe  to  fit  their  agricultural 
economies  into  ths  industrial  soonomy  ct 
West  Europe— a  natural  partnenhlp. 

Tlie  late  Count  Sforaa,  foreign  minister  of 
Italy,  emphasized  this  to  me  in  liM7.  "The 
salvation  of  Europe  is  a  United  States  of 
Europe,"  he  said.  "And  unless  you  knook 
our  heads  together  through  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  vron't  achieve  it.  Too  have  tha 
bargaining  power  over  ua.    Use  it." 

mia  AWAsmfa 

Though  time  has  been  awaating,  wa  stlU 
have  that  bargalolng  power  through  mutual 
security  aid.  Furthermore,  many  Euro- 
peans themselves  have  come  rouiMl  to  the 
Sforza  point  of  view.  Many  are  even  ahead 
of  us.  What  they  need  is  vigorous  support 
and  leadership  by  the  United  SUtaa. 

3.  Demand  the  lifting  of  tha  Iron  Cur- 
tain: For  some  time  the  United  States  has 
talked  plaintively  about  Russian  refusal  to 
let  the  free  world  visit  her  shores.  Re- 
cently Ambassador  Charles  Bohlen  cabled 
from  Moscow  that  Russia  was  about  to  take 
tbe  Initiative  away  from  \u  by  propoaing 
an  exchange  of  students,  scholars,  and  scien- 
tists— a  slight  lifting  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  gives  us  tht  cue  to  act  first,  not  let 
Moscow  get  the  Jxunp  on  us.  aa  she  has  so 
consistently  of  late.  Furthermore,  we  should 
not  let  Moscow  get  away  with  opening  a 
mere  crack  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  real  key  to  peaee  between  tha  frea 
and  the  slave  worlds  Is  a  complete  and  total 
lifting  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  reason  it 
has  been  kept  down  la  because  the  Kremlin 
fears  contact  with  the  outside  world,  fear* 
what  will  happen  when  iU  people  becoma 
familiar  with  the  friendship,  the  progresa, 
the  living  standards  of  the  West. 

So  we  should  make  this  demand  and  kaap 
on  making  it. 


Den  and 
lor 


Berl  tners 
tah  Ls 
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let  Russia  take  the  Initiative  away 

jy  one  phony  peace  move  after  an- 

we  could  easily  come  forward 

legitimate  and  inspiring  demand  that 

es  be  permitted  to  vote.    Such 

spedfled  under  the  terms  of  Yalta. 

vote  would   be  supervised  by  the 

Ifstlons.    Bach  a  vote  would  result 

off  the  yoke  of  communism.    We 

ifBsume   our   leadership   by  making 

again  and  again,  by  pounding 

utU  we  get  results. 


Stoteaeat  of  Lc«  HoTtr,  PmUcat  af  fkt 
AHmbs  Gaaw  ProtectiTC  AMOcUtioB, 
■I  Oppositioa  to  H.  R.  4021,  Before  tli« 
HoQM  ComwMm  ob  lalerior  ami  !•■ 
•alar  Affain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

a#  MoirrAiiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAIIVU 

Tuesday.  June  23.  19Si 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  national  forests  for  wa« 
tershed  protection  is  the  theme  of  tha 
splendid  statement  of  Lee  Hover,  presi- 
dent of  the  Arizona  Oame  Protective  As- 
sociation, In  urging  that  we  strengthen 
our  conservation  laws  to  protect  multiple 
use  of  public  lands  rather  than  weaken 
them  by  enacting  such  legislation  as 
H.  R.  4023  which  benefits  only  the  gras- 
ing  interests. 

His  statement  follows: 

Our  organization  Is  composed  of  mora 
than  4,000  members  with  30  locals  In  13  of 
Arizona's   14  coimtlea.    It  was  founded  38 
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years  ago  to  establish  a  nonpolitical  game 
and  fiah  department  in  our  Stata,  but  ita 
members  always  have  dedicated  the  organi- 
sation to  the  much  broader  field  of  conser- 
vislon  of  our  soil,  watar.  and  other  natural 
resoureea.  -  _    ^ 

In  our  Stata,  and  In  most  of  the  West, 
our  land-management  problems  are  more 
acuta  because  of  deficient  rainfall,  and  un- 
knowing abuses  o?  the  early  settlers,  many 
of  them  bent  on  making  their  fortunes  on 
the  frontier  lands.  No  purpose  would  be 
served  by  blaming  anyone  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  perennial  grasses  from  our  semi- 
desert  rangelands.  and  their  replacement  by 
mesquita,    snakeweed,    and    other    noxious 

planta. 

We  must  look  ahead — not  backward.  Our 
conservation  laws  must  be  stronger — not 
weaker.  There  will  always  be  those  who 
want  to  have  their  own  way,  who  rebel 
•gainst  conservation  laws.  That  is  the  very 
reason  we  need  these  Uws;  that  U  the  rea- 
son we  need  all  laws.  Trafllc  Uws  do  not 
impoae  upon  the  careftil  driver:  neither  do 
conservation  laws  impoae  on  the  man  who 
practices  consorvation.    They  help  him. 

Ariaona  haa  an  area  of  73,846,378  acrea. 
It  Is  the  fifth  largest  Stata  in  the  Union. 
But  ita  population  Is  less  than  1  mlUlon. 

The  limiting  factor  on  growth  of  Arisoxui 
In  poptilation,  agriculture,  and  industry  Is 
wster. 

Virtxially  all  of  the  water  that  falls  on  those 
73.846,279  acres  is  appropriated,  even  to  the 
floodwaters  that  can  be  economically  stored. 
About  90  percent  of  our  watar  comes  from 
national  forest  lands,  which  were  set  aside 
around  tbe  turn  of  the  centviry  to  protect 
those  watersheds  and  the  timber  on  tbem. 
To  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  what  theae 
watersheds  mean,  I  want  to  describe  for  you 
the  watershed  that  supplies  the  watar  for 
one  valley — tbe  Salt  River  Valley  of  Ariaona. 
There  are  8,330.000  acres  in  this  watershed. 
Most  of  it  was  set  aside  as  a  national  forest 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  when  the  Salt  River  project 
was  built  immediately  after  enactment  of 
the  reclamation  law  in  1903.  Other  parte  al- 
ready were  in  national  foresta,  and  part  was 
covered  by  the  San  Carlos  and  Fort  Apache 
Indian  Reservations. 

Without  the  water  from  this  watershed. 
there  could  have  been  no  agrlcultxiral  de- 
velopment in  the  Salt  River  VaUey,  there 
could  be  no  cities.  Industries,  or  homes.  For 
proof  of  this,  we  have  many  valleys  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  our  State  with  equally 
rich  soil  that  are  Inhabited  only  by  rattle- 
snakes and  glla  monsters — becaiise  there  Is  no 
watershed  above  them. 

Last  year  our  valley  produced  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  and  other  prod- 
ucta.  That  Is  almost  exactly  $60  for  every 
acre  of  our  8,330,000-acre  watershed. 

That  Is  about  half  the  total  production  of 
the  Stata. 

More  than  350.000  people  live  In  our  valley. 
That  is  nearly  half  the  population  of  our 
Stata. 

The  343,000  acres  of  the  Salt  River  proj- 
ect— the  first  major  reclamation  project  built 
under  the  reclamation  law— produced  $76  for 
every  acre-foot  of  water  it  received  in  1983. 
That  la  equal  to  89  for  every  acre  of  the 
watershed.  The  other  250,000  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  in  the  valley,  which  gete  water  by 
reuse  through  pumping  of  the  gravity  or  sur- 
face water  used  by  the  Salt  River  project, 
were  eqtially  productive. 

Under  optimum  conditions  the  best  acres 
of  that  watershed  produce  about  $2  worth 
of  lumber  per  year,  and  60  centa  worth  of 
beef  or  mutton  per  year. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  man- 
ages these  watarshed  lands  under  a  multi- 
ple-purpose policy,  and  only  In  recent  years 
has  it  received  the  public  support  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  watershed  values.    Only  in  recent  yaara 
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states  to  expecnttously  acteoA  %n  poasl-^ 
ble  Federal  aid  to  the  recent  toitiado  dis- 
aster victims.    The  resohition  follows : 

Wb«reft«  tba  dty  ot  Worcester  and.  aur- 
loundlng  areas  were  devastated  by  a  tor- 
nado on  June  9,  1B53;  and 

WlMreas  the  tornado  baa  caused  extensive 
and  great  dsunage;  and 

Wbereas  the  city  of  Worestn  has  extended 
Its  resovirces  to  the  fullest  and  has  nuule  Its 
ffy»y<miim  effort  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the 
disaster,  but  is  still  greatly  lacking  in  finan- 
cial support:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Ck)uncll  of  the  City 
ot  Worcester  resolve  that  the  Senators  and 
Cooffressmen  fronx  Maasachiiseetts  be  re- 
quested to  make  a  united  effort  to  bring  to 
Worcester  and  the  surrounding  devastated 
area  flnfmcial  aid;  and  f\u-ther,  that  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  Massachusetts 
communicate  with  the  city  of  Worcester 
and  advtse  the  city  of  Worcester  as  to  the 
aid  which  can  be  expected  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fearful  tornado 
struck  the  dty  of  Worcester  and  sur- 
rounding area  at  approximately  5:10 
p.  m.  on  Tuesday.  June  9,  1953,  Word 
of  the  disaster  reached  me  by  telephone 
from  Worcester  at  7  p.  m.  that  evening. 
I  immediately  made  arrangonents  to 
return  to  Worcester,  which  is  my  home 
city,  late  that  evening,  and  the  next  day 
made  a  complete  inspection  of  the  de- 
struction in  company  with  my  Massa- 
chusetts colleague.  Congressman  Phil- 
BXN,  and  city  officials  of  Worcester. 

On  Thursday  morning,  June  11, 1  flew 
back  to  Washington,  and  as  soon  as  the 
House  assembled  at  12  noon.  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  276  and  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  its  Immediate 
consideration.  The  substance  of  the 
resolution  was  that  it  should  be  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  devastated  tornado-stricken 
sections  of  Worcester  and  central  Massa- 
chusetts should  be  declared  a  major 
disaster  area  and  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity all  possible  Federal  aid  should 
be  given  such  area. 

The  resolution  was  promptly  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  said 
I  immediately  notified  officials  of  the 
Chril  Defense  Administration,  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
These  are  the  agencies  empowered  un- 
der existing  legislation  to  render  pre- 
aeribed  assistance,  through  State  and 
local  governments,  to  disaster  areas 
when  they  have  been  so  designated  by 
the  President.  I  can  testify  that  all 
these  authorities  promptly  went  into 
action  and  are  now  doing  everything 
within  their  limited  power  to  help  our 
local  people  and  communities  get  back 
to  normal  operation;  their  cooperation 
has  been  truly  splendid.  I  want  also 
to  state  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  wonderfully  coc^ierative  in 
helping  the  unfortunate  homeless  vic- 
tims, and  their  national  headquarters 
has  authorised  an  expenditure  ot  $256,- 
000  in  the  Wcffcester  area  for  hardship 
reKef. 

Mr.  Ssitaker,  on  Jime  18, 1  introduced 
in  the  House  H.  R.  5826.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize ibe  JE^esident  to  donate  surplus 
Federal  property  to  individuals  in  a 
major  disaster  area.    I  sent  copies  of 
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odr  two  Massachusetts  Sena- 

them  to  Introduce  similar 

le  Senate  so  that  we  might  all 

;ether    to    encoxirage    prompt 

3nal  action. 

Juced  this  biU,  and  invited  our 
[to  join  with  me,  because  I  was 
find,  in  talking  with  the  var- 
ious Fedtral  agency  ofOcials,  that  while 
they  caii  assist  States  and  mimicipali- 
ties  to  itetore  pubUc  functions  in  dis- 
aster ar  eas,  they  consider  themselves 
powerless,  under  current  legislation,  to 
give  an]  direct  aid  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

It  ia  ny  understanding  from  these 
authorit  es  that  the  President's  disaster 
fund,  an  1  any  other  moneys  that  may  be 
appropri  ited,  can  now  be  used  only  for 
the  em<  rgency  repair  of  State  and 
municip  J  public  works  and  the  general 
welfare.  Private  and  business  loans  can, 
of  coura  b.  be  made.  «t  interest,  by  the 
RFC,  th(  (  FHA.  and  the  HHFA  to  those 
who  canlmeet  the  technical  financial  re- 
quiremeitts  and  after  they  have  been  un- 
able to  n  egotiate  satisfactorily  with  their 
local  bai  iks. 

The  pirpose  and  thought  behind  my 
bill  is  to  enable  the  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istraUon ,  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  875  of  the  81st  Congress,  to  donate 
directly,  from  Oovemment  surplus  prop- 
erty, to  distressed  families  who  lost 
everythi  ig  in  the  tornado,  such  house- 
hold art  cles  as  kitchen  utensils,  chairs, 
tables,  c  )ts,  mattresses,  bureau  dressers, 
and  oth4  r  items,  so  essential  to  renewing 
normal    iving  conditions. 

It  seei  IS  rather  ridiculous  to  me  that 
we  can  freely  give  money  and  supplies 
to  unfor  nnate  people  all  over  the  world 
to  rehab  Utate  themselves,  and  yet  there 
appears  to  be  no  existing  legislative  au- 
thority )y  which  this  Oovenunent  can 
directly  and  concretely  aid  American 
taxpayei  s  who  have  lost  virtually  all  they 
owned  ii  these  terrible  tornado  disasters. 
I  can  t  link  of  no  way  in  which  the 
Govemi  fcent  surplus  property,  which  of- 
ficials t<  11  me  is  lying  aroiind  in  ware- 
houses. <  ouW  be  put  to  better  use. 

Mr.  Si  eaker,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  very  deep  appreciation  of  the 
I  and  cooperation  extended  to  me 
distinguished    colleague    from 
the    Hoiwrable    Gxcaci    A. 
chairman  of  the  House  Public 
imittee.     Parts  of   his  own 
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^ _    ite  were  also  heavily  damaged 

recently]  by  one  of  these  terrible  freaks 


of  natuie  we  call  a  tornado.  He  has 
promised  me  that  an  immediate  commit- 
tee healing  wiU  be  scheduled  as  soon  as 
the  required  reports  have  been  submitted 
from  the  various  Ctovemment  agencies 
concern^  with  my  bUL  When  the  hear- 
ing dat^s  are  set,  which  we  hope  and 
expect  I  lay  be  as  early  as  next  week,  I 
Intend  1 1>  request  representatives  of  the 
city  of  \  Worcester  and  the  other  tornado- 
affected  communities  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington 1 0  testify.  Prompt  congressional 
action  i  ill  free  the  presently  restricted 
hands  o  Federal  officials  so  they  can  ex- 
tend dir  »ct,  concrete  aid  to  the  reported 
10,000  tiomeless  tornado  victims  in  our 
Massacl  usetts  area,  as  well  as  to  those 
in  the  0  her  sections  of  i.he  country  who 
have  siffered  so  greatly  from  recent 
tornado  visitation. 
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nf  TBX  HOUS«  or  REPRaSBWr An  V  ** 
Wednesday.  June  24,  19S3 

Mr.  FISHKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RacoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  Mr.  O.  R. 
Strackbein.  chairman,  the  Nation-Wkle 
Committee  of  Industry,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor  on  Import-Export  Policy.  mad« 
before  the  Trade  Association  Executives 
in  New  York  City  on  June  17,  1953 : 

The  subject  of  foreign  trade  has  risen  onoe 
more  to  the  level  erf  public  discussion  after 
a  period  of  quiescence  lasting  nearly  30 
years.  This  resurgence  of  Interest  Is  not  an 
accident.  It  is  the  result  ol  conflicts  In  ito* 
domestic  field  aroused  by  the  drive  for  great- 
er participation  by  other  countries  In  our 
home  market,  calling,  as  It  does,  for  further 
lowering  ot  our  tariff  and  other  trade  xe- 
suictlons.  ^ 

Let  us  analyze  this  conflict  and  its  pna*,- 
olpal  elements. 

Other  countries,  seeking  much -needed  dol- 
lar exchange,  would  like  to  sell  more  freely 
than  they  do  now  In  the  United  States.  We 
offer  the  richest  market  in  the  world.  Im- 
porters In  this  country  smUe  upon  this  Idea 
since  it  Is  highly  compatible  with  their  owa 
concept  of  what  is  good  and  desirable.  A 
higher  volume  of  Imports  could  be  expected 
to  put  more  money  into  their  pockets. 

Naturally  our  exporters,  composed  prln* 
clpally  ot  our  mass  production  industrtea 
and  Important  agricultural  pursuits,  notably 
cotton,  tobacco  and  wheat,  also  find  thla 
idea  highly  acceptable.  Heavier  sales  at 
foreign  goods  In  our  market  wUl  give  foreign 
countries  more  doUars  that  can  be  used  in 
buying  our  automobUes.  refrigerators,  type- 
writers, cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Moreover,  under  present  postwar  circum- 
stances, the  effect  of  shipping  more  heevUy 
to  the  Dnlted  Sutes  would  be  to  reduce  tha 
need  for  the  present  high  volume  of  foreign 
aid.  SubstanUal  reduction  of  such  aid 
would  make  It  easier  to  reduce  taxes  in  this 
country.  Presumably  nearly  everyone  would 
agree  that  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Finally,  consumers  wo\ild  benefit  in  soma 
degree  from  lower  prices  that  would  coma 
with  Increased  foreign  competition  in  our 
market;  and,  of  course,  we  are  all  consumers^ 
and  as  consumers  we  all  like  low  prices. 

Why  then,  in  the  name  of  good  sense,  do 
we  not  remove  our  trade  restrictions,  in  tha 
form  of  the  tariff,  quotas,  "buy  American" 
legislation  and  antiquated  customs  proce- 
diires.  so  that  these  universally  deslrabla 
goals  may  be  achieved?  Who  would  be  stupid 
enough  to  interpose  objections  to  this  Uto- 
pian vision? 

There  is  just  one  obstacle  and  It  Is  of  soma 
importance;  namely,  the  American  producer: 
the  smaller  elements  in  our  industrial  and 
business  system,  our  farmers,  miners,  fisher- 
men, and  workmen,  and  management  in 
small-  and  medium -sized  industries.  These 
are  found  in  every  State  of  the  country  in 
thousands  of  communities,  in  our  cltlea, 
towns,  and  villages,  no  leas  than  oo  the  farms 
and  ranches. 

Each  of  the  workers  employed  directly  in 
production  supports  about  two  more  who  are 
employed  in  sales,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion— all  kinds  of  services — insurance,  bank- 
ing, professional  work,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
teaching,  governmental  and  milltiuT  service; 
the  building  and  construction  trades,   etc. 

Contrary  to  the  picture  that  Is  so  often 
drawn  of  these  prodiicera  who  are  concerned 
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over,  and  vulnaralrie  to.  import  oompatlUon, 
they  do  not  rapraaaat  a  BMra  handful  of 
people  or  a  tiny  segment  ot  tbm  whole  econ- 
omy. They  repraeent  a  good  quarter  to  a 
third  ot  tha  aoonomy;  and  that  la  why  thla 
one  obstacle  to  tha  Utopian  dream  of  free 
trade  Is  so  stubbora. 

It  U  often  said  that  In  ita  attttada  toward 
the  tariff,  the  Congi-esa  of  the  United  States 
lags  behind  pubUc  opinion.  The  fact  may 
ke  that  Congraes  is  actoaUy  much  closer  to 
the  opinion  or  the  people  who  sent  them 
to  Waahlngton  than  are  the  newspapara. 
joiimals.  and  periodicals  who  so  oTten  ba- 
rata  them.  Whan  then  should  Congram 
listen  and  when  should  it  not  listen  to  the 
people  who  elect  Itt  Obviously,  it  would 
appear.  Congress  should  not  llatan  when  the 
people  dlaagraa  with  the  viawa  of  the  com- 
mentator, pubUsher,  or  editorial  writer,  and 
should  listen  only  whan  tha  people  agree 
with  the  latter. 

Those  who  seek  to  mlnlmlaa  that  part  of 
otir  economy  that  Is  coooemad  over  import 
competition  In  the  domestic  market  have 
never  yet  explained  why  Congress  should  be 
so  eaaUy  deceived  by  tha  people  back  home 
if  only  the  merest  handful  are  intareatad  In 
the  subject.  Whcta  does  tha  faidt  lie?  Is 
the  average  Oongresaman  or  Senator  simply 
stupldf  Is  ha  unable  to  count?  Or  have 
the  free-trade  advoeataa  deeelted  themselven 
in  the  heat  of  their  theoretleal  argumenta- 
tlonT  Has  their  eagemeas  to  minim lae  the 
"other  side"  finally  blinded  tham  so  thor- 
oughly that  tbay  no  longer  recognise  the 
truth  when  thay  sea  it?  What  else  could 
explain  ttda  dlaerepaacy  between  the  re- 
sponse of  Members  of  Oongram  to  their  con- 
atttueneles  on  the  one  band,  and  ttie  char- 
aeterlmtlon  of  tha  tariff  Interests  aa  a  tiny 
■egmant  of  the  eoonomy,  on  the  other? 

True  anoogh.  those  who  now  seek  to  hold 
a  raaaonabla  nkeaaure  at  tariff  protection  no 
longer  repreaent  the  "trusts"  and  huge  eon- 
centratUms  of  capital  that  were  asaoetotad 
a  generation  or  two  ago  with  tha  tariff  in 
the  popular  mind.  Most  of  theee  so-called 
big  Intaraata  are  now  on  the  side  of  free 
trade  or  traar  trade.  Tbday  it  Is  the  smaller 
Indostnaa  together  vrlth  much  of  agrieultnra 
and  '*««"«"g  and  flahlng  that  seek  an  offset 
against  tha  low  eost  ot  noany  products  that 
antsr  our  market  from  abroad.  Perhaps  it 
Is  begaus*  theaa  amaller  Intareata  are  mora 
dUBenIt  to  sea,  alnce  thay  are  aeattered  over 
the  whole  comitry.  or  poastbty  because  they 
are  not  eoncentratad  by  the  hundrada  of 
thousands  in  tha  smoka-baleblng  oanters  oC 
factory  production,  that  their  number  and 
aoonomle  signlfioanca  haa  bean  eo  groasly 
baUttlad. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  tha  bllnd- 
neas  of  thoae  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  the 
facte  should  seek  to  ahape  oar  national  for- 
eign-trade policy.  The  fact  Is.  of  course, 
that  we  have  already  moved  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  trade.  The  protective  effect  of 
our  tariff  is  about  VS  percent  lower  than  It 
waa  during  the  1981-85  period.  Compared 
with  an  average  rate  of  60.01  percent  on 
dutiable  Items  during  that  time.  In  lOSS 
the  average  rate  waa  down  to  H  percent.  On 
B8.3  percent  of  our  total  Imports  we  col- 
lected no  duty  at  all  in  1982.  Total  dutlea 
collected  amounted  to  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  our  Imports.  Nona 
of  the  other  leading  trading  nations  can 
equal  this  record.  In  addition  they  employ 
a  variety  of  other  dericee  to  restrict  trade, 
whereas  wa  have  used  them  sparingly  in 
comparison. 

Oonsldertng  the  tariff  reductions  that  we 
have  already  made,  we  should,  judging  from 
the  seed  catalogs  of  tiie  free-trade  avocates, 
be  on  the  very  verge  oi  XTtopta  even  now. 
Again,  tha  pictiire  is  faulty  to  a  degree. 
And  once  more  the  discrepancy  may  lie  at 
the   feet   of   the   free   traders   tbemaelvea. 
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tn  Tacoma.  Wasb^  fete  «  ton  •  month  (or 
UM  ••  upbolstery* 

Men  is  trying  to  interest  others  In  using 
typha  In  their  products.  One  sporting  goods 
experimented  with  a  typha  center  for  soft- 
balls,  another  uses  It  for  stuffing  of  pillows 
and  mattresses  for  baby  cribs  and  a  third 
uses  it  for  filling  toys. 

The  Holt  man.  Impressed  with  typha's 
buoyancy,  would  like  to  see  it  authoriaed 
again  for  life  preeerrers.  The  substance  wUl 
take  dye  and  he  envtslons  children's  bathing 
BulU  made  of  the  material — offering  both 
coivertng  and  safety. 

"Twenty  ounces  of  typha  will  keep  a  man 
afloat  for  48  hours."  he  explained.  "Every 
one  of  the  little  threads  is  hoUow  inside.'* 


Bhepriat  for  Red  EMsIaTMBeat— II 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVXS 
Thursday.  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Maryknoll  Missioner  Father 
James  A.  MoCormick  has  lived  under  the 
Communists  in  China  and  knows  the 
Communist  evil  from  first-hand  experi- 
ence. His  experience  should  be  ade- 
quate warning  to  all  Americans. 

I  include  herewith  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chapters  of  his  pamphlet  Blue- 
print for  Enslavement: 

CHATTMM  S 

Communiat  $ifmpathizera  among  the  Chinese 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  Chinese  people 
are  sympathetic  to  the  Reds.  These  consist 
almost  entirely  of  those  working  for  the  Com- 
munist government,  and  young  people  who 
want  to  get  a  Job  with  the  government,  or  a 
free  scholarship  which  will  lead  to  a  }ob. 
Outside  of  these  people.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  thinks  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  better  than  that  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

While  many  are  stirred  by  national  pride 
because  of  Red  promises  to  make  China  a 
powerful  nation  which  will  conquer  ever)* 
country  in  the  Par  East,  these  same  people 
find  that  they  must  endure  even  greater 
sufferings  than  in  the  days  of  Japanese  occu- 
pation. 

Businessmen  complain  becaiise  they  hava 
BO  business.  They  have  very  few  things  to 
seU.  and  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  the 
State  stores.  Through  bankruptcy  and  fail- 
ure they  are  disappearing  as  a  class. 

Farmers  complain  because  taxes  are  so 
heavy  that  they  can  no  longer  keep  enotigh 
rice  to  live  on.  A  farmer  told  me  a  com- 
plaint which  Is  typical  of  all  the  people  in 
South  China.  He  said.  "We  cannot  keep 
what  we  grow.  There  is  no  work,  so  we  can't 
earn  money.  There  is  no  place  to  borrow, 
because  there  are  no  longer  rich  people. 
Now  all  are  equally  poor." 

Rice  is  the  economy  of  south  China 
Farm  taxes  are  paid  in  rice.  Under  the 
Commtmists  it  has  become  very  scarce.  An 
example  of  how  the  scarcity  of  rice  affects 
the  people  was  broiight  to  my  attention  by 
some  schoolteachers  in  one  of  the  villages 
of  my  mission.  In  the  last  year  under 
Chiang  Blai-ahek  this  scttool  had  400  pupils 
and  was  conducted  by  a  principal  and  12 
teachers.  It  was  supported  by  the  tuition 
from  the  pupils.  The  tuition  ranged  from  5 
pounds  of  rice  a  semester  for  first  graders 
to  13  pounds  for  sixth  graders.  If  a  student 
eooldnt  pay  this  tuition  he  was  able  to  go 
to  the  free  school  conducted  by  the  Mary- 
knoll mission. 
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9  y«ars  under  the  Reds,  tbit  fr— 

school  was  closed,  and  the  gov- 

school  had  decreased  to  180  pupils. 

staff  had  been  reduced  to  a 

and  nine  teachers.     People  could 

a  few  pounds  of  rice  a  year  to 

children  to  school. 

ipring  there  were  famine  conditions 

parts  of  south  China.     The  gov- 

had  made  the  1960  fall  harvest  tax 

1  keavy  that  there  was  not  enough  rice 

the  people  to  last  them  until  next 

The  government  then  ordered  the 

o  plant  winter  wheat.     The  people 

that  the  land  which  already  bad 

crops  of  rice  that  year  wovild  be 

But  protests  mean  little  to  the 

Rain  and  cold  weather  came 

the  winter  wheat  was  almost  ripe. 

rotted  in  the  fields.     During  the 

nonths  thovisands  ot  people  died  of 
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mk  own  village  we  had  a  very  active 

sw  cessful  cooperative  which  had  been 

by  the  mission.    Its  affairs  were  dl- 

ty  11  men  elected  from  among  more 

members.    In  July  1950  the  Com- 

began  to  bore  from  within.     They 

whispering  campaign   against   the 

.  who  had  been  elected  because  the 

believed  In  his  honesty.    They  made 

xmbearable  that  the   preaident  re- 


gave  the  Communists  an  excuse  to 

qeneral  meeting  to  elect  a  new  presi- 

board  of  directors.     Everyone  was 

when  the  pro-Conununlst  element 

motion  to  reduce  the  board  of  direc- 

11  to  7  men.    Then  It  became  ap- 

that  the  Reds  could  not  find  enough 

take  over  an   11 -man  board.     The 

organized  a  solid  block  of  35  votes, 

of  wives,  brothers,  and  relatives  who 

to  vote  fen'  the  pro-Communist 

The  other  members  were  not  or- 
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the  Rei  bloc  could  not  win  a  decisive 
The  meeting  ended  with  5  Reds  on 
,  along  with  6  "reactionaries."    The 
pre^dent  was  reelected. 

the  people's  resistance,  the  Reds 
the  end.     I  was  removed  by  being 
The  old  president,  who  was  re- 
is  still  in  Jail. 

my  9  months  of  detention  In  an- 

ty,  every  Chinese  (not  connected  with 

)  I  met  was  sympathetic  and  I  was 

insulted.    This  was  in  spite  of  the 

anti-American  propaganda  being  car- 
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many  instances  of  resistance  to  police 
government  orders.    Although  the  Chi- 
ordered  to  hate  Americans,  and 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  have 
with  us.  many  brovight  me  gifts  of 
fruits,  and  made  an  effort  to  see  me. 
third-fioor  window  of  the  building 
I  was  kept.  I  saw  many  old  friends 
o  get  in  to  see  me.    The  guards,  how- 
niver  permitted  them  inside  the  build- 
know    of    four    different    men.    old 
who  made  tripe  of  80  miles  each  way 
me  food. 
[Communists  might  control  the  peo- 
aqtions.  but  they  are  finding  it  dllBcult 
their  feelings. 
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Communism  and  youth 
are  over  30  years  of  age.  you  are  too 
4iake  a  good  Communist."  the  Chines* 
recruits, 
iteds  feel  that  anyone  over  30  is  too 
with  the  world  to  become  a  pro- 
In   the   Communist  sense.      Their 
Ls  directed  to  the  youth  of  China, 
baits   used   by   the  Iteds   to   attract 
youth  are  threefold:  kleaUsm,  pa- 
and  sex  freedom, 
a  youth  reaches  his  late  teens  or 
twenties,  he  is  a  natural  idealist.     Dur- 
period  of  life  every  youth  develops 


•  social  consciousness.  He  has  reached  his 
physical  perfection,  and  rapidly  approaches 
inteUectual  maturity.  He  begins  to  look 
outside  of  himself  and  his  famUy.  and  he 
finds  poverty,  suffering,  and  injustica  on  aU 
sides. 

The  Reds  have  trained  propagandists  to 
play  upon  the  disillusionment  of  youth  and 
to  organize  It  into  a  great  crusade  to  create 
a  heaven  on  earth.  The  young  people  are 
told  that  communism  as  It  exists  In  Russia 
has  destroyed  all  social  Injustices.  Capital- 
ists and  landlords  have  been  wipad  out. 
Russia  Is  a  happy  country  where  everyone  Is 
equal.  There  Is  no  unemployment  there, 
and  science  Is  wiping  out  sickness.  China 
must  be  made  Into  another  Russia. 

Thus  the  Reds  capitalize  on  the  generosity 
of  youth.  Millions  of  young  people  have 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  Red  cause 
without  any  hope  of  profit.  But  for  tboee 
who  do  seek  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  the 
Reds  offer  promotion  to  bigger  and  better 
Jobs,  authority,  special  privileges^  and  a  cer- 
tain small  amount  of  public  praise. 

There  Is  no  one  to  put  the  youth  of  China 
wise  to  the  truth  about  R\issla  except  the 
reactionaries,  who  cannot  be  believed. 
There  is  no  one  to  tell  them  that  they  sre 
far  ttetter  off  in  the  poverty  of  China  than 
they  would  be  in  tlie  richness  of  Russia. 
One  Russian  Army  oflleor  in  Canton  put  it 
succinctly  when   he  said: 

"We  had  to  march  on  foot  more  than  40 
days  to  come  to  llberste  the  poor  Chinese 
from  the  rich  capitalists.  When  we  got  here 
we  foxmd  that  thousands  of  poor  Chinese 
have  potbellies  and  wrlstwatches.  whU*  no 
one  in  Russia  lias  either." 

The  appeal  to  patriotism  Is  a  strong  on* 
for  Chinese  youth  whose  study  of  history 
gives  an  Inferiority  complex  and  a  kmglng 
for  the  return  of  the  days  of  Genghis  Khan. 

"We  once  ruled  Asia,"  says  the  propaganda. 
"Our  forces  even  invaded  Europe.  What  can 
foreigners  do  that  the  Chinese  cannot  do? 
Russia  and  China  together  can  rule  th* 
world." 

The  patriotic  propaganda  is  directed  chiefly 
agaliMt  the  United  States.  The  nam*  of  our 
cotmtry  is  never  used  alone — it  la  always 
"Imperialistic  United  States."  Every  page  of 
every  newspaper  bristles  with  tirades  against 
us.  The  war  in  Korea  Is  always  referred  to 
as  "the  war  of  the  Chinese  reaiating  impcrlal« 
Istic  America  invading  Korea."  There  la 
never  any  mention  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  Communist  manual.  How  To  Hold 
an  Accusation  Meeting,  which  is  part  of  th* 
official  Current  Affairs  Handbook,  is  found 
this  directive:  "All  sccusations  must  b*  oon« 
centrated  on  American  imperialism,  the  im« 
placable  enemy  of  the  Chinese  people."  It 
further  states,  "In  cities  where  American 
troops  were  stationed  during  World  War  n. 
accusations  of  American  atrocities  should  b* 
made." 

The  great  majority  of  the  Chinese  people 
expect  us  to  win  in  Korea.  On*  of  th* 
reasons  for  the  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government  In  China  today  Is  that 
the  people  fe«l  the  Communists  made  a  mis- 
take in  becoming  Involved  In  a  war  with  th* 
United  States.  But  If  we  do  not  win  a  clear 
and  decisive  victory,  the  masses  of  China 
will  believe  that  Red  China  is  truly  a  great 
and  strong  nation  to  have  whipped  America. 
Then  there  will  be  no  holding  them  in  the 
Far  Bast.  The  appeal  to  patriotism  wlU  b* 
more  than  successful. 

The  Reds  also  use  the  sex  Instinct  to  r«> 
emit  young  people  for  their  cause.  Their 
slogan  "Sexual  Freedom"  wins  and  holds  a 
large  segment  of  China's  youth. 

In  Chixes*  family  lif*  a  strict  code  of 
morals  is  enforced.  This  is  particiQarly  tru* 
in  reference  to  girls.  The  Communists  in- 
vite the  girls  to  run  away  from  horn*  and 
join  them.  There  they  will  find  kindred 
spirits  and  no  disapproving  voice*. 

During  the  guerrilla  days  before  the  so- 
caUed  llberaUon.   th*   Beds   sent   speakers 
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Into  town*  and  -vUlagsi^  and  Into  high 
schools,  to  campaign  for  girl  votunteera. 

"If  you  ar*  unhappy  at  home  and  your 
parents  ar*  strict,  coma  and  Join  us,"  said 
th*  Reda.  "li  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
your  husband,  com*  to  us  and  your  mar- 
riage wiU  b*  disaolvad." 

Every  band  of  guerrillas  had  its  "workers." 
Today  most  of  thas*  girls  have  been  sent 
horn*.  Only  th*  moat  lnt*Ulg*nt  ar*  kept. 
Some  do  oOc*  work,  others  hous*k**ping. 
and  others  act  as  "dependents." 

CRAPRB  ■ 

Lf/e  In  a  police  atate 
"Father,  will  you  loan  mr  H  to  buy  a  coOxi 
for  my  husband?" 

"Whan  did  your  huaband  dl*f "  I  aakad. 
"H*  was  axaouted  this  morning.     I  am 
trying  to  find  mon«y  to  bury  him.    Whan  I 
seU  my  oow  I  wlU  pay  you  baek." 

The  petitioner  waa  a  poor  f  armhig  woman 
from  a  village  about  8  milea  away  from  my 
house.  Her  hnbvnd  had  T>een  a  ci4)tain  in 
the  NationalUt  Army.  When  his  army  had 
surrendered  to  tha  Bada  8  yaara  earlier,  he 
had  been  examined  by  the  security  poUce  and 
given  an  Intensive  indoctrUiation  course  in 
communlam.  At  the  and  of  th*  eourse  he 
turned  down  a  com  mission  to  the  Red  army 
and  waa  aUowad  tm  return  to  his  bom*. 

Sinoe  hi*  rvieas*  h*  bad  not  partlc^iatad 
in  poUtical  activity  ot  any  kind.  But  be- 
eaua*  h*  waa  not  an  antbuaiastlo  Communist, 
b*  was  suspect.  Becauss  his  village  did  not 
go  "all  out"  to  push  Oommonist  reforms,  it 
was  called  leacUooary  and  warkart  for  pun- 
ishment. 

The  ez-captaln  and  flv*  otbara,  aU  leading 
men.  were  arrested.  The  group  was  held 
Incommunicado  In  •  temporary  jaU  for  a 
month.  At  th*  MMl  of  that  Um*  b*  aiW!  an- 
other man  were  executed.  Th*  ether  four 
prisoners  w«r*  happy  to  aign  pledgee  en- 
thusiastically aupportlng  tha  government 
and  guarantaalng  that  they  would  gat  their 
relaUves  to  do  th*  sam*. 

I  loanad  th*  poor  woman  tha  #4  but  aha 
never  repaid  ma.  Within  a  few  days  her 
eow.  h«r  pig.  her  land,  and  h«r  horn*  were 
confiscated  by  tha  govammant  bacauaa  bar 
huaband  liad  baan  "an  anamy  of  tha  pao-> 
pie."  Bar  chUdran  war*  paroalad  out  among 
reUUvea.  She  bacaaa  a  farm  laborer,  work- 
ing by  the  day  for  anyone  who  oould  ailord 
to  hire  hBt. 

Th*  ex-captain^B  vlUaga  waa  no  longer  re- 
actionary. Sveryon*  psOd  hia  tasaa  on  th* 
first  day  of  tha  poiod.  Tha  vUlaga  was  tha 
first  in  the  ragU»  to  eatahUah  a  night  aohool 
for  th*  indootrtnation  of  wom«n.  It  coop- 
erated in  awry  gov*mmeait  program  to  r*- 
palr  th*  roads,  to  taka  part  in  parad**.  to 
attand  poUUcal  maetinga.  The  people  of  the 
village  paid  Up  aarvlee  to  th*  Reda.  They 
acted  like  good  CommunlsU  out  of  fear. 
8*or8Uy  they  aura*  hatred  and  ra— ntm*nt 
In  their  baarta. 

A  man  cam*  to  aae  me  aftw  dark  one  eve- 
ning. His  manner  waa  furtlv*  and  eantloua. 
Tet  IM  waa  tha  osost  r«*p*et*d  man  in  our 
neighborhood.  Ha  had  ba«n  th*  principal 
In  the  county's  biggest  high  school  before 
aU  the  old  teachers  lukd  been  "Ubarated" 
from  th*ir  Job*  to  open  the  way  for  young 
and  fervent  radical  taaefaera.  Hia  upright 
moral  chanwter.  siddad  to  hta  learning,  bad 
given  him  a  poaltion  of  honor  in  tha  com- 
munity. 

Ha  told  ma  that  he  had  come  to  warn  me. 
Ha  said.  "If  yoa  have  any  American  money 
or  stiver  doUara  or  paM  watches  in  your  pos- 
session, hide  them  In  tha  ground  at  once. 
Get  them  out  of  the  houa*.  Th*  police  even 
now  ar*  searching  the  village  for  illegal 
currency."* 

Whan  I  told  him  that  I  had  long  since 
gotten  rid  of  all  contraband,  ha  aeemed 
relieved. 

"Thee*  ar*  terrible  daya.**  b*  aald.  *Xook 
at  my  doth**,  all  patched  and  darned.  If  X 
draaa  neatly  I  wiU  b*  auqieoMd  Of  batng  a 


capitalist  lawbreafcsr.  - 
buy  meat  in  the  marki 
one  will  report  us  to 
proqieroua." 

Before  be  left  he  aab 
yard  and  se*  if  anyc 
dldnt  dar*  b*  r")n  1« 
Amertoan.  I  thanked 
fulneaa  in  coming  to 
watehad  him  leave— a 
certainty.  Yet  h*  waa  1 
In  the  village. 

The  taze*  wer*  ao  h 
that  no  <»*  had  anoug 
tazea  are  paid  in  rtoi 
centage  of  each  harv« 
for  the  government.  I' 
tax  scale  had  been  da 
impoverish  the  fanne 
family  from  starving  ] 
ernment  for  a  crop  I 
people  completely  de] 
eminent. 

One  man  I  know  spol 
ernment  poUcy  and  a 
taxes  took  hia  rice,  a 
advance  loan  on  tha 
refused.  His  family 
The  treatment  ha  re 
lesson  to  other  fannsv 
This  loan  method  1 
eiit  down  opposition  t 
also  has  the  added  off* 
er  to  sdl  his  next  en 
at  any  price  the  gove 
usually  much  lower  t 
The  government  then 
market  and  makes  a  i 
The  fear  motive  Is  tl 
of  communism.  I  hav 
pale  with  fear  when  a 
door  of  their  house, 
dent  who  brought  mc 
was  ao  nervous  that  he 
I  read  it.  He  finally  fl 
he  be  seen  in  the  pre 
On*  morning  14  m* 
hood  were  arrested  by 
tied  with  rope*  and 
To  this  day  their  fami 
to  see  them.  No  an 
b**n  made  as  to  why 
locked  up. 

A  certain  man  had  b 
mat  for  6  years  befor* 
wortdng  in  th*  If  atioi 
following  Communist 
tage  the  Nationalist  < 
revolution  he  waa  mi 
But  a  year  later,  ha  w 
entfauslaam.  Ha  wa 
prtaonad. 

Th*  next  day  hia  w 
sonally,  waa  called  to 
questioning.  Beltevii] 
would  be  short,  the 
with  her.  Without 
question  she  was  lod 
baby.  A  few  days  latt 
hUBljanCs  sdioolmati 
she  waa  a  friend.  The 
lived  In  her  apartmei 
friendly  were  also  liro 
peopl*  wore  guilty  of 
When  on*  of  tha  a 
oflleial  aaid.  "It  is  bet4 
people  than  to  let  1 
Ify  informant  tok 
more  than  1,000  prise 
ton  and  that  the  eil 
JaiU  Just  as  big.  Tet 
the  reactionary  oppo 
believed  to  be  aetii 
guerrillas,  spies,  or  ru 
immediately. 

A  rumor  spread  tl 
Chiang  Kai-^Mf^  at 
coast  and  was  tightl 
cauaed  snob  exciten 
that  the  Reds  tracker 
man  accused  of  sts 
Unllka  moat  aaeeutl< 
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only  truthful  but  wise  to  admit  Chat  tb«r« 
do  exist  critics  of  public  eduoatloB  aa  such. 
Mr.  rrank  Chodorov,  of  Human  Sv«nU.  is  one 
of  them,  and  he  haa  eapreased  his  views  di- 
rectly and  unambiguously  In  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Private  Schools,  a  Bolutioa  to  an 
Bducational  Problem." 
But  by  and  large,  the  critic  Cbariah  the 
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question 


ponemfexdt  of  this  unity  of  Korea.  And  he 
acted  aoxjrdlng  to  his  own  patriotic  lights 
by  llberi  ting  on  his  own  Initiative  his  own 
countryrten  who  were  in  the  stockades.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  eyes  of  international 
law  flddl  »rs  this  was  a  treasonable  act.  But 
it  is  doul  tful  that  the  average  American  con- 
siders it  as  such.  We  would  not  have  acted 
different  y  in  a  similar  situation. 


Ehutck  FluluOBt 


Mr 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALiroamA 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVZa 

Vednesday.  June  24,  1953 

ACKSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarlLS  in  the  Rec- 
include   the   following  editorial 
from  tlie  New  Leader  of  June  22,  1953: 
EiNSTKiK  FLumca  Oct 
Klnsteln's  letter  advising  intellec- 
rcf use  to  testify  before  congressional 
oommltl  ees  is  as  perverse  an  Intellectual  per- 
fwmancB  as  we  have  ever  witnessed.     Had 
Dr.  Einiteln  dlspUyed  to  physics  the   fal- 
lacious  reasoning  he  has  to  this  foray  into 
politics,  we  would  have  had  to  mark  him 
a  crackpot  inst-»r4  of  the  world's 
foremoei  physicist. 

How  he  mind  of  an  Bnsteto  can  regard 
the  Coiununist  danger  as  something  that 
reactlox&ry  politicians  are  dangltog  before 
MM.  whi  in  communism  Itself  dangles  the 
mutllatd  bodies  of  Kcn-ea  and  Indochina 
for  all  he  world  to  see,  is  beyond  compre- 
hension And  how  he  can  accuse  anyone  of 
procood  ng  to  suppress  the  freedom  of  teach- 

re  tfie^power.ov^Sc-rdftgptertitMjfr*^ w,._— 

e  society  they  live  in  to  their  owiH 
:lons.    They  exercise  this  power  con- 
■very  time  a  legislature  meets,  a 
on  sits,  an  edUorlal  la  written,  the 
r  't?ur~chiffi§|*lnBOTluhtr^^"'''t>V'»iui,yu«uj     w^ 


protect  me  gumy. 

As  the  American  Committee  for  Cultural 
Freedom  has  stated.  Dr.  Einstein's  advice  ts 
"ill -considered  and  irresponsible." 

"If  followed,"  the  committee  adds,  "nt 
would  accomplish  what  both  reactionaries 
and  Communists  want,  to  split  the  intellect- 
ual community  from  the  rest  of  society." 

The  committee  knows  whereof  it  speaks. 
It  represents  a  cross  section  of  the  totel- 
lectual  community.  Dr.  Blnsteto  does  not. 
We  agree  with  it  that  a  "policy  of  clean 
hands  and  speaking  out  (is)  the  only  cholca 
possible  for  non-Conununists  who  seek  to 
preserve  •  •  •  political  freedom.** 


armlstic* 


Freedom  To  Agree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ider  the 
m  pris- 
i  BUnrea 
laman's 

of  tta9 


or 

RON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  aacaoosir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVX8 

Friday,  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
article  by  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  en- 
titled "Freedom  To  Agree."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  issue  of  the  American 
Mercury  magazine: 

It  is  perhaps  Inevitable  that  our  over- 
wrought and  frivolous  society  should  con- 
tinue to  devote  much  of  Its  attention  to  poli- 
tics, and  very  little  to  education.  And  this 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  politics  is  nothtog 
more  than  the  plaything  of  education. 

Academic  activities  are  neither  dull  nor 
meantogleas  to  those  curious  about  the  fata 
of  our  society  and  our  civlllaatlon.  Under- 
paid, underappreciated,  and  overworked, 
teachers  are  compensated  by  unique  powers. 


as  this: 

"We  live  to  a  free  society.  We  have  the 
right  to  cast  our  v«Jte  In  shaping  o\u-  coun- 
try's future.  All  or  us  are  agreed  that 
ideologies  are  moat  endurlngly  shaped  to  the 
schools." 

As  recently  aa  Atigust  of  last  year,  a 
speaker  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teacbers  said,  "The  next  flight 
for  freedom  and  democracy  may  be  fought 
not  on  the  sea  or  in  the  air  or  on  the  battle- 
fields. The  last  flrht  for  democracy  may  be 
fought  to  the  claattrooms  of  the  world." 

Faced  with  such  argtiments.  and  aware 
that  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  existence 
of  the  schools  is  dependent  upon  the  satis- 
faction of  society  with  their  conduct  and 
purpoee.  the  educators  have  made  certain 
verbal  conceasionii.  (There  are  stUl  some 
dlehards,  of  course,  some  professors  who 
refuse  to  speak  loss  than  candidly.  Thus. 
Prof.  Henry  Steele  Oommager  recently 
stated  with  unambigucois  clarity  that  "The 
consumer  has  no  rights  In  the  educational 
marketplace.")  But  moat  educators  have 
acknowledged  the  eltiaen's  decisive  role  to 
education  policy,  and  there  Is  no  longer  a 
point  of  friction  on  the  surface. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  our  educational  groups  have  made  what 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  semantical 
concession,  a  strategic  withdrawal  that  baa 
to  no  way  impUed  a  surrender  on  the  issue 
of  whether  they  pi-operly  exercise  a  hegemony 
on  education. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Ilea  to  the  educa^ 
tor's  receptivity  to  what  they  call  "responsi- 
ble" criticism.  Who  is  to  decide  what  la 
"responsible"  and  what  Is  "Irresponsible" 
criticism?  The  educators  have  covered 
themselves:  They  wlU  retato  the  privUege  of 
distinguishing  between  the  two. 

To  support  their  contention  that,  coopera- 
tive slogans  notwithstanding,  the  educators 
have  made  no  oonceaslons  whatever,  the 
to   an    Impreaslva    axxaj   of 


leutral  team  is  concerned 
d  the  South  Korean  leader 
him  to  SiCt  on  his  own,  re- 
lational consequences. 
,t  our  whole  armistice  con- 
ne  a  major  change  since  the 
rtolstratlon  took  ofBce.  It 
situation  to  the  Far  East, 
emedy  it  somewhat  at  least 
Tetary  Dulles  who  is  known 
that  the  Far  Bast  is  as  Im- 
Ica's  security  as  Europe.  A 
^,  before  the  Commimlsts 
te  armistice  conversations. 
Id  Insist  that  the  whole  of 
rhich  Is  now  ablaae  because 
ctlvities  should  be  tocluded 
le-flre.  Any  other  armistice 
y  our  highest  authorities  as 

es  appeared  to  recent  weeks 
Blonal  committee  to  an  off- 
n.  He  was  asked  whether  it 
>re  advisable,  to  view  of  our 
Indochtoa  as  well  as  to  Ko- 
i  cease-flre  to  the  whole  area, 
this  cartatoly  would  be  the 
gatnst~  the  benefit  of  au 
is  not     percent.) 


Oandhills  the  sheerest  perversion  of  Gand- 
hism. IVhat  Gandhi  challenged  was  a  ty- 
ranny 11  nposed  from  without;  what  Einstein 
would  c  ballenge  is  the  right  to  0(»nbat  such 
a  tyrai]  ny.  Gandhi,  who  was  as  much  a 
lavryer  as  a  revolutionary,  advocated  dis- 
obeytog  unjust  laws;  Einsteto.  who  seems  to 
underst  ind  neither  law  nor  revolution,  would 
\urge  thi  kt  we  flout  a  democratic  ccmstltution. 
The  ]ower  of  Congress  to  tovestigate  was 
vested  1 1  it  not  by  reactionary  poUticlans  but 
by  the  revolutionary  statesmen  who  wrote 
the  Con  ititutlon.  Dr.  Einstein  is  not  careful 
enough  to  todicate  that  sometimes  this  is 
abused,  but  would  simply  remove  it  from 
Congrei  ■  altogether.  "Every  totellectual  who 
is  calle<  before  one  of  the  committees  •  •  • 
must  b<  prepared  for  jail  and  economic  nan." 
he  writ  m  sophomoricaUy.  Is  he  urgtog  that 
econom  ista  refuse  to  tdl  Congress  how  they 
would  irevent  a  depression,  educators  why 
they  w(  uld  like  more  foreign  teachers  to  en- 
ter this  cotmtry,  physicists  what  progress  our 
atomic- energy  program  is  making.  Of 
course  i  lot;  but  the  reductlo  ad  abeurdiun  of 
his  pro;  losition  is  to  make  every  intellectual 
feel  thi  ,t  Congress  ts  a  charnel-house  to  be 
shunncfl  by  the  decent  cltlaen.  But  If  it  is. 
tne  people."     v^tuc, 


erltlca   potot 

"^ThT'^llucational  groups  are  pourtog  un-  i«a  ^^^^^^IJIS^'^^^s^u  the 

•eemiy  and  vituperative  Vbuse  on  lay  crlUcs.  Times  B<»^  ?^^';'',?2^^ ^^J.f^^'J^^^^^ 

This  reflects  a  ^ntlnued  unwillingness  to  Arkansas   Journal     the    Chrtrtl^  of  UtS- 

heed  the  criticism  of  anyone  outside  the  f°"™•"^^'^;JSf .^^'ifj™^"^ 

_  frau^rnity    In  cqntrast.  true  to  their  clan ish-  ture.  the  Library  Journal,  and  M^»n»-   i™* 


that  he  acted  contrary  to  diplomatic  eti- 
quette and  good  behavior.  But  once  this  la 
said,  the  attitude  of  the  aged  leader  of  the 
Korean  republic  is  tmderstandable  even  to 
many  American  soldiers  to  the  field. 

When   w«   tackled    the   last   hurdle   to  a 
r"—  ■*—  tihA  fate  of  the  POW's  whoido.not 

"From  coast  to  coast,  the  entire  Nation  la 
pocked  vrlth  battlefields  of  war  against  mod- 
ern education.  •  •  •  These  attacks  are  dis- 
honest and  unjustified  to  that  they  are  aimed 
at  the  heart  of  good  education."  (Dean  Ern- 
est O.  Melby.  NYU  School  of  Education, 
to  the  NBA  Journal.  October  1951.) 

"Among  the  members  of  these  organisa- 
tions I  the  critics  of  the  drift  of  modem  edu- 
cation |  will  be  found  a  motley  assortment 
of  liedfellows:  Oonllrmed  subversives  who 
want  to  destroy  tree  pubUc  education  to  or- 
der to  undermine  our  democratic  way  of  life; 
selfish,  unthtoktog  citizens  who  don't  ears 
what  they  do  to  the  schools  as  long  as  they 
can  keep  their  taxes  down;  unreasonable  par- 
ents who  try  to  blame  aU  of  their  childrenls 
shortcomings  on  the  schools;  racketeers  who 
capitalize  on  the  Nation's  legitimate  concern 
over  the  education  of  our  children  and  milk 
unsuspecting  cltteeiis  for  their  own  gain. 

"In  addition  there  are  sincere  critics,  gen- 
uinely Interested  in  improving  the  schocds. 
who  unknowingly  lend  support  to  queatloo- 
able  groups.  Among  these  i>eople  are  spokes- 
men for  certato  religious  groups  who  con- 
tend that  public  education  Is  too  secular." 
(A  pamphlet  published  by  the  NaUonal  Com- 
mission for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
Throxigh  Education,  NEA.  1952.  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Natloaal  Aaaociatlon  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals;  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the  NEA;  American 
Asaoclation  of  OoUeges  fbr  Teacher  Educa- 
tion; American  Jewish  Ooounlttaa;  John 
Dewey  Society;  Committee  on  Tenxire  and 
Academic  Freedom.  NEA;  and  DepMtment 
of  Higher  Education.  NEA.) 

The  educational  groups  do  not  do  all  their 
own  pleading.  They  have  been  successful 
to  mobUlstag  a  powerful  lobby  of  publldsU 
to  help  them  assert  their  numopoly  on  pub- 
lic education.  No  less  than  100  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  articles  have  been  published  to 
recent  months  soaring  the  critics.  And  they 
have  appeared  in  such  diverse  roagaHnaa  aa 
the  American  Teacher,  the  NaUon,  tbe  Awm- 
Teachers  CoUege.  led  Brltlah  Sodallst  BaroM 
Laskl  to  gloat:  "Stripped  of  its  car«rully  neu- 
tral phr»^s.  the  report  Is  an  edueatkmal 
program  for  a  Socialist  America.  It  oould  be 
Implemented  only  to  a  society  where  sodai* 


It  la  feoatlble  that  the  poaltlon  of  our 
British  1  rlends  may  have  come  to  Rhee's 
attention.    He  may  have  concluded  that  this 


might  m(  lan  not  only  unfair  treatment  of  the 


of  the  POW's  who  would  no  longer 


be  our  re  iponsibUity  but  that  of  the  "loaded" 


team  but  also  an  todefinite  post- 
institution  of  public  schooling,  Mid 
therefore  seek  to  reform  education  wlthto 
the  framework  of  free  public  education. 
When  they  accuse  many  schools  of  promot- 
ing collectivism,  then  they  are  only  unjust 
and  irresponsible  to  tbe  extent  that  they 
have  fabricated  the  diarges  that  there  are 
socialistic  trftnds  to  education  today. 

What  is  tocredlble  Is  not  that  such  charges 
are  being  made,  but  that  they  should  be 
denied.  The  evidence  Is  superabundant  that 
there  has  been  and  is  a  strong  coUeotivist 
leaning  to  many  national  teachtog  associa- 
tions, in  many  textbooks,  and  hence  to  many 
classrooms  tliroughout  the  country.  A  strlk- 
togly  good  Job  of  tracing  collectivism  to  edu- 
cation was  done  in  March  of  last  year  by 
Representative  Pattl  W.  SHAns.  to  a  56-page 
report  publiahed  In  the  Congxbssiohax.  Rbc- 
otn,  entitled  "Is  Tbere  a  'Subversive'  Move- 
ment to  the  Public  Schools?" 

Mr.  SHATxa  charts  the  course  and  the  to- 
fluence  of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion, which  grew  out  of  the  call  by  Drs.  John 
Dewey.  George  Counts.  John  Childs,  Kenneth 
Benne.  Theodore  Brameld.  Harold  Rugg. 
Willard  Beatty,  WlUiam  KUpatrick.  John  De- 
Boer,  and  many  others,  i<x  a  new  social  or- 
der based  on  a  collectivist  state.  Its  pro- 
gram is  enunciated  to  Dr.  George  Counts^ 
monograph.  Dare  the  Schools  Build  a  New 
Social  Order?  to  his  papers.  Dare  Progreealva 
Education  Be  Progressive?  and  A  Call  to  the 
Teachers  of  the  Nation,  and  to  the  Conclu- 
sions and  Recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Studies,  American  Historical 
Association,  1934.  These  are  long  and  wordy, 
but  unambiguous.  Tbe  program  of  the  fron- 
tier thinkers  was  developed,  expanded,  and 
publicised  to  the  monthly  Journal,  the  Social 
Frontier,  published  from  1934  to  1989.  and 
to  the  official  Journal  of  the  Progressive  Edu- 
cation Association.  Progressive  Edticatlon. 

The  platform  of  this  group  of  frontlflr 
thinkers  who  control  most  of  the  teaeban 
coupes  to  the  United  States,  most  notablf 
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cent  persons  are  hurt.  Admittedly,  some 
legislators  who  head  congressional  commit- 
tees are  no  better  equipped  to  do  so  than  Dr. 
Einsteto  Is  to  criticise  them.  But  the  In- 
telUgent  alternative  would  seem  to  be  to  im-  • 
prove  the  committee  system,  not  destroy  It;  < 
to  protect  innocento.  not  counsel  them  to 
thay 
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amputate  a  leg,  or  graft  a  layer  of  skin  be- 
cause he  has  read  Paul  de  Krulf  to  the 
Reader's  Digest,  held  his  wife's  hand  during 
labor,  or  expertly  ajiplied  mercurochrome  on 
a  cut  finger.  Education  Is  as  much  of  a 
specialty  as  medicine." 
Many  of  the  crttlea  of  modem  education 


^jtg^t*  Jt»»«fc  wrtMt 
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pact  of  the  PEA  on  edi 
measwable. 

In  contrast,  the  deni 
day  lay  erltlca  whoae 
center  around  eoUectli 
progressive  education  L 
missed  with  spirited  ai 
ciatlons: 


All  publicists,  politicians,  writers,  and  ors<- 
tors,  express  views  that  were  midwlfed  by  in- 
tellectuals, developed  by  Intellectuals, 
screened  by  intellectuals,  and,  finally,  cer* 
tlfled  by  Intellectuals.  These  views  are  com-' 
municated  to  society  through  the  schools." 
They  thereupon  determine  the  thinking,  and 
hence  tbe  activities,  of  all  free  societies.  And 
since  intellectuals  don't  necessarily  agree  on 
everything,  except  maybe  McCarthy  and  Hit- 
ler. It  Is  the  dominant  Intellectual  group 
which  calls  the  tune  to  whleh  society  dancea. 
We  laymen  eertatoly  ought  to  ask  ourselves, 
which  Is  the  dominant  group?  What  are 
they  calltog  for?  What  does  the  society  they 
want  to  shape  look  like? 

It  is  a  dawning  curloelty  about  these  quea*  ' 
tions  that  has  propeUed  the  raging  con<<« 
troversy  about  school  policy  that  has  grown'' 
bitter  to  the  last  few  years,  and  to  recent 
months  particularly.  The  struggle  wUl  con^ 
tinue,  and  probably  it  wiU  get  more  heated. 

One  point  of  view  is  basically  as  followa: 

"Teachtog    is   a   highly    specialized    skill* 
It  takes  years  of  special  tratotog.    The  layM.'< 
man  doesn't  qualify  to  Instruct  the  teaebsr 
just  becatise  he  has  taken  note  of  casual  re- 
marks his  son  makaa  at  the  breakfaat  table. 


ness.  if  the  critic  U  a  doctor  of  phUoeophy 
tbe  educators  are  as  a  rule  relatively  suptoe. 
In  the  early  thltties,  for  example,  a  small 
group  of  frontier  (I.  e..  progressive  and  col- 
lectivist) educators  all  but  accused  the 
teaching  profession  of  beating  their  mothers 
and  starving  their  wives.  One  teacher -critic 
sUted  that  "educational  leadership  has  too 
much  Interest  la  the  matter  of  pleastog 
boards  of  educaUon."  "After  150  years."  said 
another,  "American  education  has  left  us  as 
vlclotu  BOclaUy  and  as  dishonest  as  we  were 
before  that  education  began."  Another 
branded  a  report  of  a  National  Education 
Association  commission  as  "full  of  pompoiu 
Idealistic  expreasions  and  threadbare  ax- 
ioms— a  shallow  and  sptoeless  analysis." 
"The  pubUc  generally  has  registered  its  loss 
of  faith  In  its  educational  syatem,"  stated 
another,  adding  that  education  "mtist  clean 
house  of  a  mtiltitude  of  rubbish." 

The  teachers  listened  attentively  and  ex- 
amined the  proposals  of  the  frontier  think- 
ers, who,  backed  by  over  a  million  doUars 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,   inaugu- 
rated the  Progressive  Education  Association 
and  stumped  for  what  they  called  a  "new 
social  order,"  baaed  on  socialism.    Academic 
"  "'caseTbur'mfoftunaBIy'^FIEf^ain'Sifiros 
oppoead  to  such  a  solution.    Britons  Insist 
that  we  take  first  thtogs  first,  and  a  Korean 
fire  Is  definitely  first  to  them. 
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"last,   an"  increoioiy- 

slaiight  against  todlviduals  who  spearhead 
some  of  these  attacks  against  the  drift  of 
public  education,  was  prepared  to  the  NEA 
offices. 

And  so  we  have  it:  Lay  critics  of  the  drift 
of  modern  education  are  unjust,  instocere. 
hypocritical,  or  a  weU -proportioned  blend  of 
all  three:  at  best,  they  are  unknowing.  Tee 
Indeed,  says  a  spokesman  for  the  educators, 
•the  American  tradition  <rf  free  dlscusaion 
calls  for  study  and  exploration  by  echool 
boards,  civic  groups,  interested  citlaens. 
school  administrative  and  Instructional 
staffs,  and  even  by  students  themselves. 
This  freedom,  however,  should  be  matched 
with  an  adequate  sense  of  responsibility  for 
working  out  solutions  which  will  benefit  the 
entire  community." 

But  only  the  professional  educators  are 
prlvUeged  to  decide,  as  it's  worked  out.  Jtist 
what  it  is  that  will  benefit  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

The  basis  of  most  of  the  attaeka  on  the 
drift  of  modem  education  Is  that  the  schools, 
or  many  of  them  at  least,  are  promoting  col- 
lectivism and  secularism.  As  far  as  most 
educators  are  concerned,  theae  charges  ara 
A*su«   And^antomatieallv   reducible   to   an 

what  wpuld  Dr.  Einsteto  subsltute  for  a  Con- 
supreme  Soviet? 
Admittedly,      congressional      committees 

sometli  les  do  exceed  their  powers  and  inno- 


was^the  aoeipted  way  oi  ise;  «*•  n  ■§  m 
direct  criticism  of  the  ideas  that  have  ahi^Md 
capitalistic  America." 

The  frontier  thtokera,  or  at  any  rate  tbeir 
Ideology,  made  great  headway.  By  193T,  the 
first  yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society 
proudly  reproduced  a  poll  of  3.700  represent^ 
atlve  Jtmlor  and  senior  high-school  teachera. 
A  few  examples  of  teacher  optolon  as  ex- 
pressed, "tnie  or  false,"  on  lasuas  ct  pubUo 
policy  are  as  followa: 

"Hie  smooth  functlontog  of  a  profit  eeon* 
omy  depends  upon  either  a  natural  or  artl* 
flcial  scarcity."     (Tme.  68  percent.) 

"Production  for  use  and  present-day  cap- 
ItaUsm  are  tocompatlble  systems."  (Ttue, 
49  percent.) 

-Most  of  the  10  million  or  more  tmem^ 
ployed  wUl  never  agato  find  steady  work  at 
good  wages  to  a  captahstlc  society."  (Trua, 
68  percent.) 

"No  person  should  be  permitted  to  have  an 
income  of  more  than  936.000  a  year  until 
such  time  as  the  avwage  wage  earner  re- 
ceives at  least  $3,000  a  year."  (True.  61  paea 
cent.) 

•The  ooal  mtoea  of  the  Nation  should  bO 
taken  over  by  a  pubUo  afeiM^  and  run  for 
leafed  through  an  occasional  textbook  ttiat^ 
he  tises,  or  even  because  he's  had  an  occa- 
sional chat  with  his  teacher.    You  might  aa 
well  Ucensa  the  parent  to  deUver  a  baby. 


Korean  POW's  were  actual  South  Korea  as 
who  were  shanghaied  Into  the  North  Kore j  a 
army  to  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Theyweia 
solemnly  promised  absolute  security  by  us 
by  Bbge'a  propaganda  nndaiground  If 


want  to  return  to  Communlat  lands,  t 
ministration  Instructed  oxw  represen 
at  Panmunjom  to  accept  the  neutral 
suggested  by  the  Communists  with  ot 
vlso.  that  their  decisions  on  the  wishes 
prisoners  tovolved  should  be  taken  by 
mous  vote.  That  Is  to  say  that  any 
members  of  the  neutral  team  could  v« 
decisiona  of  the  others.  This  step  we 
sidered  of  utniost  importance  to  the  » 
of  the  prisoners  who  do  not  want  to 
patrlated.  Their  was  no  doubt  In  an] 
mind  of  how  the  Polish  and  Czecbc 
delc^tea  would  vote;  neither  was  then 
doubt  that  the  Indian  representative 
side  with  the  Communists.  Hence  thi 
and  Swedes  risked  being  outvoted  ot 
occasion. 

Rhee  knew  about  this  decision,  and  l 
displeased  with  the  fact  that  the  an 
did  not  provide  for  Immediate  wlthdrj 
the  Chinese  from  North  Korea,  he  was 
to  go  ahead. 

Then  suddenly,  while  Secretary  ol 
Dulles  was  still  on  his  trip  through  tb 
die  East,  the  signals  were  changed,  i 
tog  to  reliable  toformation.  a  number  < 
sages  were  exchanged  between  Londi 
Washington,  including  some  top-lev* 
phone  conversations,  and  Oen.  Marl 
was  ordered  to  accept  the  Commun 
mands  that  the  voting  to  the  armistle 
should  be  by  a  mere  majority.  It  was 
time  that  the  veil  of  secrecy  was  lower 
the  armistice  negotiations  and  app 
the  President  of  South  Korea  learne< 
this  change  only  a  few  hours  before  th 
Btlce  representatives  gathered  to  put  t 
tou^es  on  the  agreement.  He  withd 
delegate  and  has  been  obetreperoi 
stoce. 

Rhee  Is  said  to  feel  strongly  that  un 
new  setup  of  majority  vote  the  Koret 
oners  who  wtmt  to  remato  to  Soutti 
would  not  have  the  proverbial  Chli 
chance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  numj 

mg^  wn«r"Hsn»-penni»ve«r-w  H"f"™«»~»"-"- •^•»~    They  na^ 
intelleci  ual   activities   at   Princeton   immo- 
lested  I  y  a  single  reactionary  is  an  act  of 
selX-dec  sption  that  has  few  parallels. 
Dr.  I  toateto's  exhortation  to  fcdlow 
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the  reapeetful  attantton  ghren  to  the  frontier     animus  on  the  part  .  .„^„„  .^ 

thtokata  by  their  feUow  teachers.    The  im-     pubUc  education.    At  this  Juncture  It 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
rcmmrks,  I  Insert  the 
Q  speech  of  the  Hon- 
way.  associate  Judge 
ppeals.  State  of  New 
A.  Bayem.  TMA.  be- 
Council  of  Business 
ten.  Inc..  at  noon  at 
nes  Square,  New  York 
Pelntiary  19. 1953.  and 
tance  of  the  jewel  and 
on  Mr.  Bayem  by  the 
tional  Eloy  Alf  aro.  of 
of  Panama: 
vr.  lir.  Toastmastcr  and 
1,  X  consider  It  a  prlvl- 
much  pleasure  today  to 
leetlng.  this  meeting  of 
1  of  Business  and  Pro- 
lat  I  may  present  the 
xt  lir.  Herman  Bayern. 
owed  upon  him  by  the 
lonal  Foundaclon  of  the 
L  And  I  congratulate 
do.  moat  heartily  upon 
about  to  come  to  him. 
lyern  has  been  active  In 
iuse  he  is  now  your  re- 
I  know  that  he  has  been 
Ittees  during  the  period 


orthlsprolH  

Mtoeatlao  Aaaodatkm. 
tn  particular.  Is  hard  at  work  to  make  It  in- 
iimsii^  y  dUkott  for  aayvsM  to  write  any- 
tktaig  alKiat  the  teaching  hierarchy  except 
an  enecBlnm.  With  ita  eotaasal  member- 
ak^i  an  1  patent  political  and  social  power, 
1*  la  taling  on  aU  the  marks  of  tbe  vested 
Interest,  the  supercoloasal  lobby.  Ite  highly 
amMtlo  m  centennial-action  program,  which 
started  last  year  and  will  last  until  1067. 
has  an  H>propriate  motto:  "Make  no  little 
plana:  t  ley  have  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood 
and  pro  wbly  vrlll  not  be  realised.  Make  big 
plans.  I  Im  high  in  hope   and  work." 

It  is.  In  part,  this  fvogram  and  Its  likely 
suoceas  that  deeply  disturbs  those  persons 
wboee  iisplrations  for  America  differ  from 
those  of  tbe  hierarchy  of  the  teaching  groups. 
A  eomn  iasion  of  the  MEA  recently  declared 
that  it  ^  rould  take  *^hatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  teachers  against  practices 
whidi  1  ifringe  upon  their  rights  as  clttaens 
•  •  •  4^  devtiop  a  curriculum  that  meeu 

tlons.  The  Insurance  he  purchases  Is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  wisdom,  vision,  and  experience, 
and  Integrity  of  the  broker  through  whom 
the  Insurance  Is  piirchased. 

AiMl  we  must  remember,  too — and  it  Is 
interesting  to  recall,  in  view  of  the  fact  tha* 
this  decoration  comes  from  the  Panamanlaa 
Foundation — that  Insurance  Is  the  one  real 
International  biisiness  organisation  whldx 
reaches  Into  the  lives  of  men  without  re- 
gard to  nationality. 

I  spoke  with  the  insurance  department 
yesterday  In  order  to  bring  myself  up  to 
date,  and  at  the  present  time  there  Is  money 
from  England,  from  Scotland,  from  Canada, 
from  China,  from  New  Zealand,  from  Den- 
mark, from  Spain,  from  Italy,  from  France, 
from  Holland,  from  Swltserland,  and  from 
Sweden:  and  formerly  we  had  money  from 
Germany  and  Japan,  here  in  this  State,  in- 
suring and  providing  Insruanoe  for  our  na- 
tionals. 

And.  in  turn,  our  money  has  flowed 
through  insxirance  companies  to  cover  man 
and  business  on  the  highways  and  byways 
of  this  globe,  and  Mr.  Bayem.  representing 
the  public.  Is  a  production  man  in  that  busi- 
ness, and  so  engaged  In  that  general  inter- 
national result.  It  Is  a  great  trust.  When 
properly  handled,  guided,  and  directed  in- 
siutince  may  make  a  tremendously  worth- 
while contribution  to  understanding  and 
good  will  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

And  finally,  may  I  stress  the  activity  of 
Mr.  Bayem  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
prayers-f or- peace  movement  originated  by 
one  of  our  distinguished  dtlsens.  the  Hon- 
orable Herv6  J.  L'Heureuz,  who  Is  now  the 
top  consular  official  attached  to  the  Office 
of  the  High  Commission  In  West  Germany. 
This  movement  has  grown  rapidly  since  1048. 

As  Mr.  L'Heureuz  has  phrased  it.  its  ad- 
herents, men  of  prayer,  pause  for  1  minute 
in  the  midst  cf  their  daUy  tasks,  at  12  o'clock 
noon  each  day.  and  raise  their  hearts  and 
minds  toward  God  and  ask  Him  to  help  tia 
adjust  owr  international  differences  to  ena- 
ble tbe  nations  of  the  world  to  secure  an 
equitable  and  abiding  peace.  Each  person 
Is  accordingly  free  to  pray  In  his  own  way 
and  in  conformity  with  bis  own  faith. 

As  you  know,  it  was  on  the  rec(»nmenda- 
tlon  of  the  Honorable  Herv4  J.  L'Heureuz. 
who  U  iinfortunately  unable  to  be  present 
with  us  here  today  because  of  his  absence 
In  Germany,  that  2  months  ago  the  board 
of  dignitaries  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Interna- 
tional Foiindation  determlzMd  to  bestow  the 
decorations  upon  Mr.  Bayern.  and  It  gives  me 
miKh  hai^[dness,  particularly  so  in  this 
Brotherhood  Week,  to  now  carry  that  de- 
ahotad~take~^bte'~of 


tion  for  imam 

measxue  of  his  strength  to  Preaident  Roose- 
velt, and  before  be  was  President,  to  Gover- 
nor Booeevelt.  and  hU  associates  in  that 
worthy  cause. 

I  found  that  Mr.  Bayem  bad  given  dy- 
namic leadership  to  the  Insurance  brokers 
in  urging  and  obtaining  passage  by  our  leg- 
islature of  the  brokers'  qualification  law  for 
insurance  Irokers  in  thU  SUte.  As  a  result 
it  became  necessary  for  those  desiring  to 
write  insurance  as  brokers  to  take  azKl  pass 
a  written  examination  showing  their  quails 
flcations  to  represent  the  public 

And  now  I  should  like  to  strees  this  for 
Just  a  moment  in  2  or  3  sentences.  It  la 
not  as  well  understood  as  it  should  be  that 
brokers  represent  the  public,  those  who  pur- 
chase Insunmce.  and  In  a  very  large  sense 
and  this  I  wish  to  stress — they  also  act  to 
protect  the  public  interest  in  life.  In  health, 
and  in  capital,  whoever  it  may  be  in  our 
city,  who  piu-chases  insurance,  whether  the 
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for-peace  movement  tn  tne  xmifea  stmur,  so 
as  to  bring  about  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  all  men. 

This  movement  hss  grown  so  that  today 
throughout  the  world  there  are  6,400  organi- 
sations like  tbe  Benevolent  and  Protectlvs 
Order  of  Elks,  the  Masons,  the  American 
Legion,  and  other  patriotic  organisations  as 
set  forth  In  "A  OaU  to  Spiritual  Arms."  My 
associate,  Mr.  Oatto.  engraved  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  beautiful  Minute  Men 
of  Prayer.  X  beUsvs  with  Mr.  L'Betueux. 
and  I  speak  for  my  aasoelatea.  tbat  only 
through  divine  providence  will  we  have 
peace.  We  did  weU  in  the  light  of  our 
military  strength  and  spiritual  leadership, 
but  men  forget  to  pray  to  tbe  Almighty  for 
peace.  If  there  ts  more  religion  in  the  hearts 
of  man  and  In  the  hearts  of  nations,  we 
vrlll  hsve  peace,  and  not  solely  through  tbe 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  youth  of  the  vrorld. 

I  am  deeiriy  grattful  to  you,  Judge  Con- 
way, for  oonfenlng  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Jewel 
and  diploma  on  me  this  afternoon,  which  I 
greatly  appreciate,  and  the  scroll  from  tbe 
National  Council  of  Busineas  and  Profeesional 
Men.  Inc.  It  seems  to  me.  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  It  Is  even  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  receive  the  awards  from  tbe  hands  of  an 
eminent  Jurist,  who  took  tbe  time  out  from 
a  busy  seeelon  of  the  highest  court  of  our 
State  In  Albany,  N.  T.,  In  order  to  honor  us 
with  hU  personal  participation  In  today's 
ceremonies. 

In  eonolvMloa.  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Oatto. 
Mr.  De  Liseer.  and  our  abaent  brother.  Mr. 
Christie,  we  thank  you  for  eomlng  to  honor 
\is  today,  and  may  I  Invoke  tbe  bleeslnp  of 
divine  providence  on  aU  of  us  and  may  tbe 
Lord  bless  and  keep  ua.  and  give  us  In  this 
eoimtry  and  tbe  whole  world,  peace  forever 
Amen. 


potent  than  ever  before.    Mr.  L'Beureux  or- 
ganised this  movement  for  peace 
be  was  aware  of  the  faot  that  in  two 
this  Nation  and  aU  tbe  others  of  our  alUas 
made  the  supreme  sacrtfles  to  gain  pssos. 
but  we  had  no  petioe. 

Military  might  lUons,  Mr.  L'Heureuz  con- 
tends, will  never  bring  about  peace,  and 
tbat  is  why  at  the  American  Legion  post  in 
Manchester.  V.  H..  in  which  Sherman  Adams, 
now  assistant  to  Preaident  Bsenhower.  parti- 
cipated, this  Idea  was  bom.  Mr.  L'Heurexiz 
served  in  World  War  I  and  be  served  in 
World  War  n  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  for 
36  years,  and  it  was  under  bis  inspiring 
leadership  that  Mr.  Oatto,  Mr.  De  Liaser.  and 
Mr.  Christie  from  Manchester.  N.  H.  (who 
unfortunately  cannot  be  here  because  of  a 
seriotu  illness). 

Tbe  foiur  of  us,  Mr.  Oetto,  Mr.  De  T.  laser. 
Mr.  Christie,  and  X,  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported, financially,  sptrtually,  and  in  every 
other  eflb:lent  way.  Mr.  L'Beureuz's  prayers- 
SMsSs  operience  wmcmaoroaDtrfuuvsrur 
Buoeeeeors:  his  oontrlbutUm  oan  beet  be  uti- 
lised if,  having  retired  from  tbe  battle,  he 
remains  above  It. 
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Tax  Relief  f«r  Toof  AMsricaa  FauBet 
aaWcUas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 


OU  Frieads  b  T«ira 


n'S  further  actlvltiea— 

n  to  and  I  think  you 

ust"  furthe    activltlee — among  his  further  actlv 

hlch  Ities  o :  which  we  should  speak,  in  view  of 

rhat  the  fa<  t  this  honor  has  come  to  him.  I  would 

the  like  to  mention  as  a  public  spirited  citizen 

lered  he  wsi  i  one  of  the  pioneers  in  assisting  in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.A.S.rCAItNAHAN 

aw  mssouBi 
..  ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBESBMTATXVES 
Wednesday,  7itne  24,  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RacosD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  wftS1^"^"'^""'^ 

nr  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPBESCNTATIVES 

Wednesdaw.  June  3.  1953 

BCr.  DONOHCTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  include  at  this  time  a  very  pertinent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  13. 
1953.  issue  of  the  magazine  America. 
The  composition  is  authored  by  Ed- 
ward J.  BnOj,  Esq.,  member  of  ttie  New 
York  State  bar  aiMl  a  recognised  student 
of  tax  legislation. 

This  splendid  article  presents  some 
commonsense  suggestions  tor  extending 
tax  relief  consideration  to  stntfgling 
American  families,  as  compared  to  cor- 
porations. I  am  in  thorough  agreement 
with  the  contention  that  this  legislative 
body  should  be  at  least  as  much  con- 
cerned about  helping  yoimg  American 
paraits  with  their  growing  families  as 
we  are  in  aiding  the  expansion  of  small- 
business  corporations.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  American  family  is  now.  and 
always  will  be.  the  fundunental  eco- 
nomic unit  in  this  country.  Even  in  this 
brief  analysis,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  newly  married  couples  start- 
ing their  family  Uf e  are  almost  oitirely 
overiooked  in  the  granting  of  tax  reUef 
encouragements;  surely  young  families 
are  as  deserving  as  young  corporations. 
I  think  that  aU  Members  wiU  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  article,  whkdi  fid- 
lows: 

OoaroeiTmin,  TSs;  Fanxlob,  Ho 
(By  Edward  J.  Brady) 

At  various  Intervals  leading  oerpwate  en- 
tarprisee  run  ads  in  our  newspapers  to  in- 
dicate their  annoyance  with  the 


vrarmly  welcome  here  not  only  aa  erstwhile 
first  eltiaens  but  as  staneh  and  tested  friends 
of  this  eommiuilty.  No  Preaident  of  the 
United  Statea  baa  aooompUshed  as  much  to- 
ward the  UberatUm  ot  the  Dlstrlet  of  C<dum- 
bU  from  iU  feudal  situation  aa  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man during  the  years  when  he  made  tbU  bis 
hometown.  WaiAiington  wiU  always  feel  af- 
fection and  gratitude  aa  well  aa  reqjMot  for 
him. 

Mr.  TTuman  eaoae  back  full  of  good  humor 
as  befits  a  man  relieved  of  the  terrible  bur- 
den of  the  Presidency.  In  bis  speech  and 
manner,  there  was  no  subtest  trace  of  ran- 
cor that  sometimee  vrarped  bis  view  when  he 
was  in  office.  Nor  was  there  any  suggestion 
whatever  of  pcditical  purpose  <»  bias  In  any- 
thing be  said;  his  invariable  response  to 
questions  dealing  vrlth  polltica  was  a  cheer- 
ful "no  oonunent.*'  This.  too.  was  beeom- 
ing.  we  think,  to  a  man  who  bad  received  and 
discharged  tbe  highest  offloe  within  the  gift 
of  the  American  people.    Mr.  Ttimum  poa- 

as  It  aids  the  young  oorporattonT 

In  keeping  with  this  line  ot  thought,  lei 
us  glance  at  some  of  the  deductions  from 
gross  moome  whleh  the  Government  allows 
the  corporation  but  which  are  not  permitted 
to  famlllea.  If  a  corporation  tn  any  year 
sustains  a  net  operating  loss  from  its  trade 
or  business  it  is  allowed  (I.  B.  L.  see.  112a) 
to  carry  back  ita  net  operating  loss  and  to 
apply  it  as  a  deduction  against  a  prior  year's 
income.  If  tbe  loss  Is  not  afaeorbed  by  the 
prior  year's  Income,  the  oorporatUm  is  per- 
mitted to  deduct  It  from  a  sucoeedtng  year  Is 
Income. 

Supposing  a  young  couple  In  a  gf  vea  year 
have  more  ezpenses  than  net  income.  Thia 
could  be  possible  with  high  medical  costs 
and  a  growing  family.  Could  this  family 
avaU  themselves  of  tte  above  law  and  thua 
•pplj  the  esceealve  yearly  srpenees  againat 
a  prior  or  future  year's  Inoomet  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  r^Uea.  by  inferenoe, 
with  a  firm  •Tto." 

Vet  us  take  a  few  more  esamplea.  A  oor- 
poratlon  decides  to  aend  aome  amployeea  to 
night  school  to  learn  a  more  advanced  soeth- 
od  of  production  and  thereby  increase  the 
corporation's  output  and  inoome.  Tbe  cost 
of  these  courses  can  be  deducted  from  the 
corporation's  gross  income,  thus  reducing  the 
net  Inoome  which  is  subject  to  taz. 

If  the  very  aame  employee  on  bis 
InltUttve  deddee  to  take  the  aame  ooi 
In  the  aame  school  to  better  bis  poaltion  in 
the  aauM  corporation,  he  could  not  deduct 
bis  tuition  ejqwnae  from  bis  gross  Income. 
Unlike  the  oorporation.  amhltjoua  young  men 
are  financially  penalised  for  endeavoring  to 
increase  their  earning  power  by  attending 


lem.  and  In  paaslng'new  i^^aaOoa  'BaVtf 
given  It  due  consideration.  The  ESeees 
Profits  Act  of  1050.  as  amended,  passed 
after  the  Korean  crisis,  grants  relief  pro- 
visions for  new  and  expanding  oorporationa. 
Any  corporation  which  started  ItS  business 
after  July  1,  1046,  la  mothered  by  the  Gov- 
erment  for  the  first  6  years.  It  does  not 
pay  ezcsea-proflts  tax  at  the  usual  rate  until 
it  can  stand  on  ita  cwn  flnanclai  feet. 

Deeplte  the  fact  tbat  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  eiqiecU  the  ratio  of  the  In- 
crease in  ttie  number  of  new  bouaebolds  to 
get  smaller  and  smaller  for  tbe  next  8  years, 
one  oould  search  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  its  emi'espondlng  regulatlone  without 
finding  a  almllar  section  which  would  give 
taz  relief  to  newly  married  oouplea  who  are 
about  to  undertake  their  period  of  expan- 
sion into  family  life.  Certainly  tbe  average 
yotmg  married  couple  must  struggle  against 
great  flnanrtal  odds  the  first  yean  of  their 
common   life.      ShoiM  not  ituatt  Oavem- 
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nlsm  today  is  more  real  and  deadly  and     Wsshtngtom.    They  must  know  that  thej 


J  now  carry  that  de-  ___  ty.rt»l  fmm  th>  Wajthlnsrtftn  Pnat  of  June     oioaie  wieir  mMMMm^m..^^ 

his     termlnauon  of  the  dI^ttflM~int(r^2fict,  »a   i^..  «nt«UjMl  ••OM  WriAnds  in  TOWn"' 

iv-     I  hereby  formaUy  preseSt  him  with  the  Aloy  ^^'  ^**''  <»«««>  ^W  FMendS  m  TOWn  . 


hereby  formally  present  him  with  the  Aloy 
Alfaro  jewel  and  diploma. 

Hnmijr  A.  BATxaK.  Judge  Conway,  my 
charming  wife.  Mrs.  Bayern.  distinguished 
members    of    the    clergy,    honored    guests. 


■■■vvvny. 


Old  FsmrDS  nr  TOwir 
We  hope  heartUy  that  the  Trumans  feel 
thoroughly  at  home  on  their  first  visit  to 


Some  eoriwrattons  during  Wosid  War  XI 
hired  trained  nurses  to  take  care  of  children 
while  their  mothers  worked  on  a  factory  as- 
sembly Une.  Tlie  salaries  o(  these  huraes 
irere  fuUy  deductible  from  the  eorparation% 
groes  ineome.  Omatder  now  tbe  pUght  of 
a  young  widower  who  is  left  with  three  small 
ebUdren.  To  continue  bis  work  be  must 
have  a  woman  in  during  tbe  day  to  take  care 
of  his  family.  Tet  the  salary  of  that  womaa 
cannot  be  deducted  from  bis  graes  Ineome. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  Ineonslsteneles  which 
exist  tn  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  It 
seems  logical  to  conclude  that  If  young  oor- 
porationa are  helped  by  the  Government  in 
tbe  matter  of  taxea,  certainly  young  famUlee 
Should  enjoy  similar  benefita.  Mer^  on 
the  grounds  tbat  famlllea  supply  the  produc- 
ers and  the  consumers  for  the  oorporattoo 

Bhoiild  not  some  taz  benefit  be  directed  their 

SkAtoto^T^STad^SSiiiintr^t^t  wiy?  Some  nations  give  direct  flnaa^ 
toSlSSuc^o^T«S?y«SSDture  grants  to  l«v  famiUealmt -yet  our  GOT- 
to  ltol£!gitt»e  expansion  o<  smau  bustneMs  emment  has  faUed  to  give  them  any  reoog- 
aad  thus  eoooomioallys^aivUng  the  country,     nitloo.    Oorporationa.  yea;  famUiea.  no. 


1 

-   • 


■ra  So  be  real 

be  boU 

.) 
"Aa 
suit  from  step-by-step  a 


distribution."  (Ttne.  74 
There  have  been  ehao 
yaara.  ot  course.  Some 
o<  doctrinaire  aoclalism 
the  heart  to  sttU  there,  i 
travsrtlbie  evidence  tbat 
bsr  of  teachers  still  bev 
line — in  and  out  at  dasi 
tbe  American  Education 
eeasor  to  the  Progressii 
etotkm.  as  adapted  In  : 
wardly  ooOectivlst.  Thi 
tiooal  Bdoeailtni  Aaaod 
saembers  and  800,000  aflU 


:  (a)  Fbderal  aid  to  education,  (b) 

aid  for  higher  education,  (c)  Federal 
aodal  security  and  teacher  retirement,  (d) 
Ibdsral  income  taz  ezemption  on  annultiea 
»TMi  pensions  of  public  servants,  (e)  Federal 
nm*  for  health  and  child  welfare,  (f)  Fed- 
eral funds  for  nursery  acbooto  and  cblld-care 
centers  (g)  Federal  paymenta  in  lieu  of  tazea 
on  public  lands. 

On  the  Issue  of  secularism,  the  NEA  and 
other  educati<mal  organizations  are  un- 
equivocal. At  least  to  the  extent  tbat  they 
wtflcomed  tbe  decision  of  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
ootUwlng  the  teaching  of  religion  In  the 
public  schools,  they  have  recorded  opposl- 
tioo  to  religion  being  even  a  part  of  public 
education.  They  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
widely  lament  tbe  most  recent  dedalon  of 
the  Court,  which  allows  jmbllc  schooto  to 
rsleaee  their  students  for  off-premise  reli- 
gloas  tnstmctlon  by  ministers  of  their  own 

It  to  easy  to  see  that  tbe  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  John  Dewey  Society,  the 
American  Education  Fellowship,  and  many 
other  powerful  and  Infhientlal  educational 
groopa  have  a  dear-cut  value  orthodoxy  of 
their  own.  It  ranges  from  stands  on  world 
government  (most  of  theee  organizations  are 
lor  it),  to  universal  military  training,  the 
taeome  tax,  and  tbe  role  of  tbe  Federal 
Government  In  education.  At  practically 
•vary  level.  Federal,  as  distinct  from  State 
sr  eommunity  action,  to  enjoined. 

The  NEA  has  entered  Into  politics  In  the 
unvarnished  sense:  "My  ftlends,"  reported 
Mr.  Howard  Dawson,  director  of  the  legisla- 
tive eommisslon  of  tbe  NBA.  some  years 
back.  **we  have  recently  had  some  demon- 
stratloos  of  the  povrer  of  Influence  of  teach- 
ers working  in  a  righteous  cause.  It  to  no  ac- 
that  Umm  Hu.  returned  to  the  Sen- 
•  •  •  It  was  no  political  accident  that 
Pepper  will  again  sit  in  the  HaUa 
mt  the  United  Statea  Senate.  •  •  •  Again, 
■ly  friends,  it  to  no  political  accident  that 
that  not-so-dtotlnguiriked  Republican  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  Mr.  Bolman,  vrlU  not  again 
grace  the  HaUs  of  Congress. " 

The  teachers  organizations — and  the 
teachers  In  general — ^bave  decided  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  various  controversial 
Iseiws,  Thto  to  clearly  their  privilege,  pro- 
Tided  only  tbat  they  recognize  that  the 
parent  has  a  legitimate  Interest  and  a  dvity 
to  inquire  Into  the  ideologies  that  are  being 
prooaoted  and  inculcated  in  hto  child.  He 
has  a  right  to  crltidas  a  teacher,  or  a  text,  or 
a  schooL 

It  to  thto  right  which,  in  effect,  the  teach- 
ing aegfif  intifie 
refussd  to 


the  necito  of  our  Anie 
light  of  the  NEA's  attl 
see  Am  Tlean  society 
differen ;  from  what  tl 
wonder  Just  what  role 
teachen  i*  rights  have 
It  oerU  Inly  wont  ava 
one  ao  ]  owerless  aa  a  ] 
hto  oOli  e  to  tbe  votei 
of  MEA  education. 


•TEbyAlfai 
aa^tkePr 


Mr. 


ON 

lON.EMAI 

or  m 
XN  1^  HOUSE  Of 

Mondat,  J 

CELXiEIR. 
leave  io  extend  my 
forma  presentation 
orable  Albert  Con 
of  the  Court  of  A 
York,  of  Herman  . 
fore  1  le  Natiooal 
and  Professional  1 
the  Bi  itel  Astor,  Tii 
C^ity,  c  n  Thursday, : 
Mr.  Bi  lyem's  accep 
diploD  la  bestowed  < 
Funds  cion  Interna 
Panax  la.  Republic 

Hon.  Alsbst  Coirwi 
ladles  md  gentleaoei 
lege  wl  tlch  glvee  me 
be  preient  at  your  n 
the  Ni  tional  Cound 
feesiODSl  Men.  so  tl 
Jewd  I  Ad  diploma  1 
which  has  been  best 
Eloy  A  faro  Internatl 
B^Hib  le  of  Pananu 
him  ai  I  know  you 
thto  h<inor  which  to 

I  km  rw  that  Mr.  Bi 
your  aisoeiation  beci 
tiring ;  iresident.  and 


-vat  'wntaufnuAZiv    wb^ 


»»i.*i>n>iitf-ypwMWi*^—  Mi«wh;-iuin-||iBM\a«;ui»ei>i--uw  uavunoe  >ji."MviB^ 


active  bn  your  comm 
their  publicists  have  of  you '  organization. 
WhUe  stressing,  as  Amopg  Mr.  Bayer 
above,  the  "rl^t"  c(  parents  and  layme 
criticise,  such  crltictom  may  not  be  "unj 
or  "inainoere"  or  '^ypoeritioal":  w 
aoeana  the  layman  may  not  criticize  \ 
the  teachers  are  doing — except 
narrow   limits   of   what   to   still 


within 
conaid 
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£mt 


r  nonunioa 
[Ml  holding 

tbe  ooiirto 
Icetlng  and 

dOOT  ao  St 

'  etapktfttn 
xpiojtKM  by 

It  attltud* 

against  Um 

8  (a)   (3) 


It  mwi%  b*  aaiuiiied  that  the 
wlU  be  guided  or  Infliiaarurt  In  tbe  aeleo- 
turn  of  Board  naambcra  by  laadan  in  tbe 
BcpubliMn  Party,  aoma  of  wbom  are  not 
above  aahotagtng  the  llift-Harttey  Act.  80 
whaterer  ehainge  is  made  by  Oongrew  ahoold 
b«  such  as  to  tnaore  tbe  afqiofatment  of  a 
majority  oa  the  National  lAbor  Relations 
Board  who  will  administer  and  anf oroe  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartl^  Act  with 
honor  and  impartiality. 

Ibe  public  Interaat  calla  for  auch  action 


w 


when  the  approprtathm  for  aootber  ao- 
called  supercarrier  is  mentioned. 

M  his  piem  eonferenoe  on  BCay  12. 
when  asked  if  his  fiscal  1954  budget  in- 
cluded a  third  Forrettal  class  carrier 
for  the  Nary,  the  Secretary  reified: 

X  think  It  doea.  Wbatarer  waa  In  It  be- 
fore is  In  It  sttn. 

This  is  not  the  answer  one  would  ex- 
pect from  a  Secretary  who  had  care- 
fully evaluated  the  rarious  Items  hi  l^e 

4^    M„i^^    *^n    in*»m«tm*\v   /t»i»i.1w 


ll 


ti* 


;i; 


Jmm  24,  1953 

Ifr.  JXn3I>.    ICr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  ranariu  in  the 
Rnoas.  I  Include  the  following: 
RSTOur  BMfmoM  WkaxMxasn 

Brauctva 

(By  Bdgar  AnseIlIowiar> 
Oermany'a  shrUl  and  epan 
of  tka  U.  &  8.  B.  and  Ita  own  OommunJat 
Ayrants  baa  shaken  tbe  Examlln  aa  nothing 
Btnce  Hittar'a  Invasion  at  Rtassla  In  104L. 
BepweenUtlves  at  the  most  docile  people  in 
Kurape  have  atopped  trains,  burned  faetorlaa. 
abmited  Ineults,  hnprtaoned  Commnniste — 
and  provoked  intervention  by  tvo  Soviet 
tank  dlvtelona  to  restore  a  dlotatorahip  wbleh 
local  police  and  troopa  were  either  unwllllag 
or  vnable  to  suppcwt. 


VBAB  nr 

One  moBt  have  listened  to  the  Kremlin's 
frantic  radio  "ezplanations"  (coupled  with 
promises  to  loosen  up  controls  and  actual 
mass  srrests  of  thousands)  to  realize  how 
this  simple  "exaggeration"  of  a  Kremlin-in- 
spired "popular  movement"  has  landed 
sqoarely  on  the  sensitive  solar  plexus  of 
world  eomnranlsm. 

Ifoacow  Is  scared. 

It  baa  reason  to  be.  For  Its  greatest 
weakness  has  always  been  the  Ukellhood  of 
being  found  out  for  tbe  fraud  that  it  Is. 

TJta  Bast  Oerman  revolt  (it  became  a  re- 
volt) has  revealed  certain  basic  facts  which 
CbduiHinlst  propagandists  have  set  up  the 
Broa  Curtaia  at  Immense  expense  to  hide, 
facta  wbtab  many  in  the  West  have  hltberto 
been  vcaaMe  or  unwilling  to  reoognlae. 

Bete  are  eome  of  them. 

nret  fact:  The  Kremlin  Is  as  ready  as  ever 
te  pcialet  ta  keeping  what  it  has  and  extend- 
ing its  power:  its  idleged  "peace  concessions'* 
are  eye' waab  for  Nr  Winston  Churchill. 
IMidlt  Mtiun  and  other  wishful  thinkers. 

Second  fact:  Bsenhower  and  Dulles  are 
right  in  supposing  that  Russia's  hold  on  the 
Bbst  Buropeen  satellites  is  still  so  tenuous 
that,  in  the  absence  of  Russian  garrisons. 
the  regbnes  can  be  shaken.  If  not  overthrown. 
frem  within.  There  Is  little  danger  of  a 
real  Soviet  offer  to  reunite  Germany  and 
wltbdaw  its  troops. 

ruu.  ri lamtM  aoocar 

Hilrd  inescapable  fact:  Tbe  captive  peo- 
ptoa  oi  Beat  Burope  want  full  liberation  from 
aU  oosnmunlsC  tyranta.  domeatic  and  foreign, 
"mey  see  no  virtue  In  merely  having  their 
tyranta  escape  lioacow's  control  and  set  up 
as  local  dictatora  a  la  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 
'Pnlted  States  appeala  to  Communist  leaders 
to  ditch  Bioeoow  seem  to  these  peoples  too 
like  American  promises  to  support  other 
local  Qrrants  (as  we  have  siqyported  Tito,  en- 
abling him  to  sunnrssB  the  Yugoslavs'  desire 
for  full  emancipation). 

Pinal,  most  important  fact:  The  Commu- 
nist monolith  has  clay  feet  and  can  be  more 
easily  overthrown  than  some  imagined.  For 
what  is  the  good  of  sway  over  a  third  of  all 
mankind  if  most  of  the  800  million  slaves 
are  ready  to  revolt  In  time  of  war?  It  is 
therefore  practically  certain  that,  knowing 
tte  own  weakneea.  the  Kremlin  will  engage  in 
ae  anaed  straggle  with  the  West  for  any- 
thing less  than  Its  own  survival.  Washing- 
ton. London  and  Paris  no  longer  have  the 


aXD  SLOCK  WKAXSa 

But  the  U  o  blocs  are  not  equal  in  power 
If  the  KremJ  In,  in  case  at  war.  would  have 
to  keep  But  ilan  garrisons  all  over  Burope 
merely  to  ke(  p  Ita  satellite  popiilations  from 
going  over  t)  the  West.  Tbe  Bast  Oerman 
revolt  reveals  the  Communist  bloc  as  tbe 
weaker  side.  This  weakness  has  not  tteen 
apparent  b«  cause  while  the  Commimists 
have  been  in  resting  some  40  percent  of  their 
ptMs  produc  ;  In  armament  and  soldiers,  the 
far  richer  Vest  has  ao  far  been  willing  to 
Inveat  no  nyn  re  than  10  percent.  The  day  the 
West  decides  to  create  real  military  pre- 
ponderence.  which  it  can  do  in  about  3 
years  once  li  staite.  It  wUl  have  an  alterna- 
tive to  worl  1  war  or  present  negotiations, 
nav^y.  forcing  the  U.  8.  S.  B.  to  retreat 
peacefuOy  u  ider  armed  pressure. 

Here  Ilea  t  IM  real  solution  to  tbe  cold  war. 
perhaps  the  snly  acceptable  one.  Its  revela- 
tion should  I  leflnltely  change  the  atmosphere 
and  decisions  of  the  coming  three-power 
Bermuda  co  if  erence. 


1b(  iwmAj  aae  Enlei  pi  isc 
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/,  June  24.  1953 

Vt.  LANfe.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  i  ly  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  followl  ig  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Dally  Reco  -d.  Boston.  Mass..  of  Tuesday, 
June  23,  li  53. 

A  DacncoTTTB  Dbkovsbt 

One  hun4  red  years  ago  two  Dartmouth 
College  Chez  datry  professors  bent  over  a  test 
tube  In  w  lilch  a  greenish-brown  liquid 
frothed  and  bubbled.  They  did  not  realize  it 
at  tbe  tlm(,  but  the  primitive  experiment 
they  were  <  onduetlng  laid  the  foundation 
fer  an  Induitry  which  waa  to  revolutionize 
the  life  of  a  most  every  person  00  earth. 

The  Cart  nouth  profesaors  were  demon- 
strating thit  Pennsylvania  "rock  oil"  had 
commercial  posslblllUea — an  assurance  that 
led  to  the  di  Ullng  of  the  world'a  first  petrole- 
um well  at '  ItiisvUle.  Pa. 

Today  th(  Industry  bom  In  the  tiny  labo- 
ratory at  Hi  nover,  N.  H..  is  a  tSO.OOO.OOO.OOO 
a  year  busl  less  which  consumes  5  mlUlon 
tons  of  stee  and  gives  employment  to  more 
than  a  mill  on  pet^le. 

Without  that  industry,  and  the  fuels,  lu- 
bricants an<  chemicals  it  supplies,  factories 
would  shut  lown,  trains,  automobiles,  ships 
and  alrplanss  wo\ild  not  be  able  to  move. 
and  tbe  ooui  ttry  would  be  deprived  of  electric 
power;  synt  betle  rubber,  new  fabrics  for 
etothlng.  ilc  bergents  for  laundering,  and  • 
host  or  neil  leal  preparatlona. 

All  tbte  K  as  the  reward  at  New  Bagland 
Ingenaity  ind  enterprtse — the  marvrious 
twins  whldi  baUt  tbe  traaeoonttnental  rail- 
way and  pu  ibed  the  Natkmli  frootlMe  from 
the  Atlantic  to  tbe  Pacific. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVE8  ^ 
Monday.  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  8HAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
suggestions  for  revision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  ouOined  by  Mr.  Irring  O. 
McCann,  able  Washington  attorney  and 
expert  on  labor  relations.  Mr.  McCann 
was  former  general  counsel  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  dur- 
ing tbe  80th  Congress  and  is  author  of 
Why  the  Taft-Hartley  Law? 

Mr.  McCann's  analy^  of  needed  revi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  follows: 

Seventy-four  days  of  hearings  have  re- 
cently been  completed  by  the  Labor  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1047.  commonly  known  aa  Taft-Hart* 
ley.  Fifteen  printed  volumea  of  state- 
ments, testimony,  and  exhibits,  totaling 
6.66a  pages,  afford  the  Congress  ample  fac- 
tual data  to  make  such  lunendments  to  the 
act  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Obviously  It  wiU  be  impossible  for  the 
Senate  and  House  to  agree  on  an  omnibus 
bill,  covering  all  the  amendments  which 
they  may  wiab  to  make,  before  tbe  end  ot 
this  session  of  tbe  88d  Congress. 

But  it  is  most  Important  that  tbe  act 
should  be  amended  before  tbe  adjournment 
of  the  83d  Congreas.  1st  sessi<m.  to  end  the 
maladministration  of  Taft-Hartley  by  the 
Truman  appointeea  now  serving  on  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  as  Oeneral 
Coxinsel  of  the  Board. 

Conclusive  evidence  waa  received  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  conunltteea.  cstabUab- 
Ing  beyond  any  doubt  the  neceaslty  for  Im* 
mediate  action  by  Congreas  to  reecue  Tsft- 
Hartley  from  the  hands  of  thoes  who  have 
sabotaged  it  for  nearly  6  years.  The  state- 
ment of  Joseph  C.  Walla  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
AprU  30.  1953,  part  4,  pages  9485-2493  (a 
statement  every  Congressman  sbould  read). 
shows  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  repeatedly  ignored  the  clear  In- 
tent of  Congress  and  brushed  aside  the 
court's  decisions  by: 

1.  Carefully  guarding  the  rights  of  labor 
unions  to  communicate  with  workers,  and 
restricting  and  substantially  impairing  man- 
agements concomitant  rl{^t  to  freedom  of 
speech; 

2.  Adopting  a  strict  attitude  toward  em- 
ployers and  a  soft  one  toward  labor  unions 
with  respect  to  back  pay  for  employees  who 
lose  wages  because  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices: 

3.  Holding  aa  eeiployer  obUgcd  to  protect 
union  adherents  from  minor  violence  com- 
mitted by  nonunion  employees,  and  requir- 
ing another  employer  to  reinstate  a  union 
picket  who  threw  a  hammer  through  the 
windshield  of  a  nonstriker's  car; 
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the    CIO 


equal    in    p  Dwsr 


to 


T.  Preferring 
uakms; 

t.  Beftiilng  to  protcet  the  public  Intereet 
by  construing  the  non-Communist  aAdavlt 
requirement  of  eeotion  9  (h)  oC  Taft-Hartley 
so  as  to  render  it  Ineffective  to  achieve  the 
Intent  of  Congress; 

t.  Refusing  to  protect  the  public  interest 
against  strikes  in  violation  of  section  8  (d) 
during  the  lifetime  of  a  contract;  and  that 
10.  The  practice  of  law  before  the  Board 
la  a  difleult  auitter.  principally  becauae  prec- 
edent baa  little  meaning  where  It  Interferes 
with  granting  an  advantage  to  a  union. 

Ifr.  Wells'  statemeafc  la  ao  oarsfxiUy  docu- 
mented with  citations  from  Board  and  Fed- 
eral court  decisions  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  verity  of  bis  statement. 

His  conclusions  and  recommendations  are 
In  part  as  follows: 

"la  closing  there  Is  one  farther  thought 
that  I  would  have  the  committee  conalder. 
Why  has  the  Labcr  Board  in  administering 
Taft-Hartley  failed  to  carry  out  the  will  and 
Intent  of  Congress?  Tttmm  aiay  be  various 
reasons,  but.  in  my  opinion,  the  principal 
reason  is  the  fact  that  the  Board  as  a  whols 
has  DO  eympat&y  fcr  the  congressional  in- 
tent wtileli  was  expraaeed  In  tbe  act.  In  1947, 
whan  this  eomialttee  waa  oonaiderlng  the 
btUa  which  snbseqvenUy  beeaae  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  the  Labor  Board  appeared  be- 
fore  you  and  oppoeed  almost  every  word, 
sentence,  and  paragraph  of  those  bUls.  It 
found  no  good  in  any  of  them.  Yet  it  was 
to  that  same  Labor  BoaoLtbat^  Oongreea  en- 
trusted the  admlnlstntion  of  Taft-Hartley. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will  iu>t 
make  thli  sasM  obvious  arroc 

"Therefore  I  would  urge  you  this  time  to 
make  the  following  ehanget: 

"1.  Abolish  the  present  Labor  Board  and 
reconstltuke  It  with  judicial  tunctloas  only. 
"2.  Olve  all  Its  administrative  fxinctiona 
and  authorltf .  <os«r  prawnael.  internal 
structure,  and  o»gaalaa*loo)  ta  the  Chair- 
man luuned  by  the  Preeldeni. 

"3.  A*T"Mv*'  the  oOce  of  the  Oeneral  Coun- 
eel.  BtUbllsh  In  its  place  a  new  and  com- 
pletely Independent  afsncy.  the  Ottoe  of  the 
Admlnistratar  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act:  and  Invest  It  with  aU  functions, 
investigation,  proseeutioa.  and  eaforoententk 
but  excluding  judloUl  fuactkw,  aow  poa- 
aeaaed  by  the  present  Labor  Board  or  General 
Cniinesl 

"4.  TraiMtar  preeeat  Board  peaaanti  to 
the  new  agenciea,  their  appointments  to  tM 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  new  agency 
until  such  time  as  he  makes  a  pemuinent 
(or  probattonal)  appointment  to  necessary 
Joba." 

OomaMD  aeaae  ealla  for  aa  Inunedlate 
amendment  to  Taft-HarUey  either  abolish- 
ing tbe  preeeat  Board  aa  recommended  by 
lir.  Wells  or  Ineteaalng  the  Board's  atember- 
shlp  from  5  to  7  or  0  members. 

Cor^^ress  should  not  defer  action  until  the 
3d  session  of  the  SBd  Congress.  WhUe  It  is 
true  that  Paul  ML  Heraog  haa  resigned  aa 
Ctialrmaa  at  the  Board,  that  J<An  M.  Hous- 
toa**  t«9a  aa  a  maaaber  explne  on  August 
1.  a(4  th«t  It  Is  rumored  Paul  L.  Styles  wUl 
resign  as  a  a^ember  ttaSi  siuaairer.  It  would 
be  foUy  for  Congreas  to  assume  Stylae  wlU 
reslgkn  or  that  President  Baenhowcr's  ap- 
pointees will  all  be  In  sympathy  with  the 
intent  of  Congrees  as  expresMd  In  Taft- 
Hartley. 


;  tatimldBted  by  the 

leads  logtcaUy  to  a  stMBsa- 
Ing  of  oar  o4a  position.  The  present  pres- 
sure for  laua  tediate  negotlatlona  to  call  ctf 

even  on  the  present  totally  un- 
aaCiaf actory  1  mia.  Is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  tqe  two  rival  bloea  are  roughly 
Neither— it    has    been 

coerce  the  other  without  a 
WOTld  war  d(atructive  of  both.  They  must 
fight  or  negc  (late, 
to  be  easentlid. 

tndepeiMlent 


H  we  have  lost  ground  In  this  century  and 
parraitted  anch  hopeful  plaeea  aa  Lawrence 
to  be  ranked  among  the  country's  most  dis- 
tressed plaoea  from  the  standpoint  of  Job- 
liisiennss.  it  U  because  we  have  not  encour- 
aged and  developed  the  tralta  that  dlstln- 
gulahed  our  ancestors  and  enriched  America. 


Proposed  Revisioas  of  Taft-Hartley 
Uw 


Hiii 


WHsoB  Careless  With  Facts 
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or 
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Tuesday,  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  TORT7.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Defense  Jumps  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another  trying  to  Justify  his  de- 
emphasis  of  airpower.  one  finds  it  hard 
to  discover  whether  he  makes  mislead- 
ing statonents  through  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, or  contempt  for  othor  people's 
intelUgence. 

The  Secretaty  has  recently  issued 
statements  lumping  naval  air  strength 
and  Air  Force  strength  together.  Such 
stateBients  seem  to  imply  that  their  pri- 
mary missions  are  the  same.  This  is  not 
true  and  the  Secretary  knows  it. 

The  Secretary  recently  testified  that 
tbe  Navy  called  upon  him  for  help  during 
World  War  n  and  that  he  sold  them 
about  half  of  all  their  aircraft.  To  what 
extent  this  profitable  relationship  biased 
tbe  Secretary  in  favor  of  Navid  Air  and 
against  the  Air  Force  is  problnnatical 
but  it  is  iM>teworthy  that  his  fault  find- 
ing and  meat-ax  budget,  cutting  are 
always  aimed  directly  at  the  Air  Force. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  has 
utterly  failed  to  give  a  convincing  ex- 
planation of  how  he  evaluated  tbe  var- 
ious weapons  systems  to  estatalifdi  the 
priorities,  if  any.  for  determining  where 
to  apply  the  defense  cuts.  I  think  this 
is  because  the  cuts  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  his  bias  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
least  damage  to  security. 

For  example,  many  wen  Informed 
persons  feel  that  as  between  additional 
large  forrestaJ  class  aircraft  carriers 
and  more  land  based  air  power,  the  lat- 
ter should  come  first  but  the  Secretary 
seems  to  have  other  ideas  although  Ju^ 
what  they  are  is  s<unewhat  obscured  by 
his  evasive  statements.  I.  msrself .  have 
always  supported  the  Navy's  carrier  pro^ 
gram,  not  in  lieu  of  an  adequate  Air 
Force,  but  in  addition  to  It.  Obviously 
if  we  are  more  critically  deficient  in 
land-based  bombers,  taxterceptors.  and 
fighters  than  in  carrier  strength  and 
cannot  have  both,  why  sliould  we  cut 
where  the  shortage  la  the  most  danger- 
ous to  our  aecurityt  flam  Mr.  Wilson 
fairly  evaluated  the  weapons  systems 
of  which  the  Forrestal  eartiers  are  the 
priXMdpel  oomponeiit  as  againol.  for  in- 
stance, the  BrAl  bombers  he  ia  ettninat- 
ing  from  the  Air  Force  program?  It 
seems  certain  he  has  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  records  ^ow 
that  Secretaury  Wilson  gets  very  vague 


which  to  eliminate.  It  does  fit  in  with 
his  later  testimony  on  June  10  when 
he  said: 

I  went  to  Burope.  When  I  came  back  I 
found  some  figures.  I  went  over  thenx 
quickly.     They   were  satisfactory  to   me. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fig- 
ures r^erred  to  were  those  put  together 
by  Assistant  Secretary  McNeil  whom 
the  Navy  made  an  adn^ral  because  of 
his  fiscal  dexterity. 

At  this  same  time,  June  10.  the  Secre- 
tary answered  in  writing  some  ques- 
tions previously  sent  to  him  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  Congress. 

Question  28  asked  in  part: 

Who  decided  to  start  on  the  esoond  azMl 
third  supercarrier?  Did  the  Join*  Chiefs 
of  Staff  aptn^ve  these  two  carrlcraf 

In  his  rankling  and  evasive  re[dy  the 
Secretary  said: 

I  am  informed  that  ft  ti  not  the  practice 
of  the  Jolat  Chlefa  of  StaB  to  speeillcally 
approve  or  disapprove  any  particular  Items 
such  aa  a  type  of  tank,  shlq^  or  aircraft. 

This  statement  Is  either  completely 
untrue  or  represents  a  studied  attempt 
to  give  a  mtsleadinr  impression  of  the 
trutti.   What  are  tbe  facts? 

On  March  27, 1948,  Secretary  Forrestal 
reported  on  the  results  of  his  conference 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  at  Key  West.  In 
^i^MiMing  the  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  Chiefs  and  also  their  various 
fuBcUpns  he  said: 

Thus,  aa  an  mustratlon.  the  Navy  wonld 
not  build  a  Iwge  eartler  on  the  heals  at  tu 
contribution  to  strategic  air  warXan.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  ml^it  not  be  able  to  Jua- 
tily  the  carrier  aolely  on  the  baals  of  Ita  naval 
function,  but  a  consideration  of  its  purely 
navid  fanetioo,  plus  the  oontrlbutloa  which 
ItoouM  make  to  strategic  air  misaloaa.  mlgtat 
be  enough  to  warrant  ita  construetlon.  If 
so  decided  by  the  Joint  Chief  a  of  Staff. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  in  setting  forth  the  duties 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  says: 

Sac.  ail  (a),  nxere  Is  h«reby  estabUahed 
within  the  National  umtary  EstabUahment 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  •••(b)  Subject  to 
V  e  authority  and  direction  of  the  Prealdent 
.  sad  the  Secretary  at  Defense,  ft  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Joint  GhleCa  at  Staff  •  •  •  (6) 
to  review  m^ag  ataterlal  and  pereoanel  re- 
qutoements  of  the  ntUitary  forces.  In  aooord- 
aiuse  with  strategic  and  logtatic  plana. 

The  first  Forreetai  class  carrier  waa 
authorlaed  by  H.  R  1001.  approved 
March  10.  1951.  In  the  report  accom- 
puiylng  the  bill.  Ibeparl  No.  118.  the  ear- 
riH-  is  referred  to  as  f  ollovs: 

K  win  be  a  prototype  vaasel.  and  after 
servise  testa  will  paeaait  the  Navy  to  build 
afttttlonal  veseeli  ot-the  aalne  type  If  the 
nee«  for  such  craft  Is  ladlaated.  The  ncord 
clearly  shows  that  the  oonatruction  of  this 
carrier  was  recDmmended  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  Defense  and  was  baaed  upon  a 


■^fHcMdlag  an  etapleyer  ohllgsd 
union  adherents  from  vloleace  bj 
emplojrees,  and  on  the  other  bai 
that  an  employer  who  resorts  to 
to  restrain  violence  or  mass  ptcl 
thus  protect  nonunion  employees 
hto  perU; 

-§,  Whittling  down  tbe  rights  ol 
and  undermining  the  ligbtt  of  en 
union  favorltiam; 

6.  Demonstrating  its  IndlSCrez 
toward  enforcing  the  ftrcdilbitlon  1 
cioeed  shop  contained  In  section 
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unaBimotu  iTf>oninw>n<*ftt*""«  hj  the  Joint 
Chlcfa  of  Staff. 

It  seems  from  the  foregoii^  that  Sec- 
retary Wilson  Is  not  careful  with  facts 
or  Is  indeed  very  poorly  informed. 

Although  an  appropriation  for  a  third 
supercarrier  Is  included  in  Secretary 
Wilson's  proposed  budget,  he  knows,  or 
should  know,  that  such  a  carrier  has  not 
been  authorized.  In  fact.  H.  R.  5078,  in- 
troduced August  8. 1951.  to  authorize  the 
second  and  third  such  carriers,  was  never 
set  for  hearings.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  reported  unfavorably  on  the 
bill,  pointing  out  that  the  first  For- 
restal  was  intended  as  a  prototjTje  for 
testing  prior  to  construction  of  addi- 
tional carriers  of  a  similar  type,  and  that 
the  prototype  would  not  be  completed  for 
several  years. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  also 
reported  unfavorably,  explaining  that  if 
the  Joint  Chiefs  decided  that  strategic 
reasons  for  additional  such  carriers  ex- 
isted, the  Air  Force  would  again  consider 
the  matter. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  apifroprlation 
for  the  second  supercarrier  was  without 
prior  authorization,  and  the  proposed 
Wilson  appropriation  for  a  third  is  also 
without  authorization. 

This  matter  would  not  be  so  important 
and  slgniflcant  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Air  Force  cuts.  The  Army  and  Navy 
have  already  practically  reached  the 
force  levels  assigned  to  them  when  the 
Air  Force  143-wlng  program  was  fixed. 
Secretary  Wilson's  action  raises  the 
question  of  why  he  shows  so  little  con- 
cern over  an  appropriation  for  an  un- 
authorized carrier  SLDd  so  much  concern 
over  required  appropriations  for  the  Air 
Force.  I  personally  feel  we  can  afford 
both  the  carrier  and  the  143-wlng  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  does  not.  But  in 
making  his  choice  he  has  obvlotisly  not 
weighed  the  relative  importance  to  our 
security  of  the  two  weapons  systems 
which  his  attitude  has  placed  in  com- 
petition for  defense  dollars. 

Has  he  asked  the  Joint  CHiiefs  to  ad- 
vise him  which  to  cut  if  one  or  the  other 
must  be  eliminated?  Obviously  not. 
Evidently  feeling  possessed  of  complete 
confidence  in  his  infallabillty  and  ex- 
pertness  as  a  military  strategist,  he  com- 
pletely ignored  prof^sional  military  ad- 
vice and  proceeded  to  rashly  wreck  care- 
fully considered  defense  plans. 

If  the  Secretary  had  wanted  to  make 
defense  cuts  in  an  intelligent,  orderly 
manner,  so  as  to  do  the  least  harm  to 
our  security,  he  could  have  ordered  the 
Weapons  System  Evaluation  Group  to 
make  some  comparative  evaluations. 
But  he  did  not  He  could  have  studied 
aU  the  strategic  factors  involved  and 
sought  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
He  did  not.  He  was  more  Interested  in 
figures  and  budget  balancing  than  in 
making  positively  certain  that  the  cuts 
would  not  tmnecessarlly  weaken  our  de- 
fense. 

I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  a  Forrestal 
carrier  fully  armed  and  eqxiipped  with 
planes,  but  I  believe  it  is  near  a  billion 
dollars.  Because  Wilaon  has  already 
cost  the  Air  Faroe  Irretrievable  time, 
an  added  approi»iation  of  little  more 
than  that  billion  would  permit  us  to 


resume  our 
wing  Air  Forc|B 

The  other 
if  the  new 
holding  up  th^ 
carrier  if 
for  it    He  sa)d 


progress  toward  the  143- 
goal. 

the  Secretary  was  asked 
at  our  strategy  required 
start  of  the  third  super- 
appropriated  money 


d  ly 

looc 


Cocsress 


I  doct  thin] 
can't  start  one 


I'd  have  to  do  that, 
that  fast. 


You 


This  ignores  the  fact  that  It  can  be 
started  and  millions  committed  very 
fast.  The  se<ond  one  was  started  in  a 
matter  of  wetks  and  the  keel  was  laid 
in  a  few  months.  Obviously  large  com- 
mitments pre<  ieded  these  events.  If  the 
Secretary  doei  ( not  Intend  to  permit  such 
commitments  why  does  he  not  postpone 
the  appropriation  as  he  is  doing  in  the 
case  of  the  AJ  r  Force? 
The  more  ope  studies  Secretary  Wilson 

more  one  becomes  genu- 
inely concemfed  over  the  adverse  effects 
of  his  rashnes  s  and  Incompetence  on  o\ir 
Most    Americans    agree    we 

the  biggest  and  best  Air 

world.  To  get  It  we  will 
have  to  get  r  d  of  WUson.  His  obvious 
antagonism  1[>ward  the  Air  Force  dls- 

tor  the  position  he  holds. 

our  acquisition  of  an  ade- 
quate Air  For  ;e  "in  being"  the  Secretary 
is  acting  opp  >slte  to  views  formerly  ex- 
pressed by  tt  B  President  On  February 
19.  1947.  Qen(  ral  Elsenhower  said: 

God  baa  bee  a  merclTuI  to  us  in  that  we 
have  always  be  m  granted  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare. Distant  I  and  the  Allies  have  absorbed 
of  the  onslaught,  providing 

arm.    But  in  the  future  we 

Initial  target.     AU  the  world 


security 
should  have 
Force  in  the 


qualifies  him 
In  delajrlng 


the  nrst  shod 

time  for  ua  to 

might  be  the 

will   now   acknowledge   that   any  aggressor 


nation  seeking 


Into  the 
you  and  I  can 


Senator 
President 
lief  in  air 
Senator  said 


There  has 
our  comparatl 
General 
trol  of  the  air 
of  peace. 


W! 


I  hope 
cord  that 
dominate  the 
hower    was 
States. 


A  Proad  Nen 


domination  of  the  earth  must 


defeat  the  United  States  and  must  defeat 
us  before  w^  can  achieve  our  maximum 
strength.  The  refore.  If  global  war  comes  to 
us  again,  the  f^t  blow  wUl  be  struck  not  at 
Washington;  not  at  London 
but  at  Los  Adgeles;  not  even  Pearl  Harbor 
but  at  Plttsbu  rgh.  I  have  no  means  to  see 
futv  re,  no  more  than  you — but 
oglcally  deduce  that  we  must 
have  an  adeqi  late  defensive  force  In  being 
on  the  day  wat  begins— or  we  will  have  no 
need  for  any  other. 


privilege  of  citizenship  for  granted.  We 
caimot  realize  how  much  the  right  to 
become  an  American  citizen  means  to 
those  from  other  lands  who  have  known 
other  systems  of  government.  We  some- 
times have  become  apologetic  about 
America;  we  sometimes  hesitate  to  ap- 
pear unashamedly  proud  of  our  coun- 
try; we  feel  it  is  not  quite  sophisticated 
to  let  the  world  know  with  what  respect 
and  devotion  we  regard  our  native  land. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  some  of  those  who 
were  citizens  by  birth  were  swayed  to 
sell  out  our  country  to  a  foreign  power? 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  national 
pride,  with  patriotism,  with  being  glad 
that  we  are  Americans,  if  we  also  accept 
the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
These  are  good  things,  sough*,  after  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  every- 
where who  have  luiown  tyranny,  despo- 
tism, slavery,  poverty. 

Today  I  received  a  telegram.  Jtist  a 
few  short  words,  but  filled  with  1  deep 
meaning.  I  do  not  know  the  sender. 
He  wired  me  because  he  apparently 
knew  that  I  had  worked  from  the  day  I 
entered  Congress  to  remove  from  our 
immigration  laws  all  barriers  based  on 
race,  and  had  sponsored  the  provision  to 
that  effect  which  eventually  became  law. 
Here,  in  this  wire,  a  man  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry long  in  our  covmtry,  expresses 
what  American  citizenship  means  to 
him.    The  wire  follows: 

NuoABA  FAixa.  N.  T. 

OoNomcBsitAir  Waltbi  H.  Jubo:  Sincerely 
grateful  to  you  who  made  It  poaalble  for 
Japanese  to  become  American  dtlaen.  My 
46  years  dreams  and  prayers  became  true 
today. 

May  God  bless  you. 

TRaoDoas  KnfDO. 


TirT, 


however,  criticized  the 
whku  emphasizing  his  own  be- 
po^  vcT.    On  June  II,  1952,  the 


b»en 


a  steady  deterioration  in 
air  power,  which  began  while 
BlsenUower  was  Chief  of  Staff.    Con- 
Is  the  only  possible  Insurance 


hislprians  will  not  have  to  re- 
forfeited  our  chance  to 
air  while  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
E*resident   of    the    United 


GtBca  Wins  ApprecUtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  "^'^i*^ 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  aaanvnoTA     ^ 
IN  THE  HOI  SE  OP  BSPRESB9TATIVES 
Wedru  sday,  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  who  were 
bom  in  Amer  ca.  too  of  tax  take  our  great 


Smox  Couty  Leads  ia  Marck  af  Doms 
CaMpaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF  WKSaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneadaw.  June  24. 19S3 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  quite  often  the  little  things  in 
life  go  by  unnoticed.  People  graciously 
work  hard  in  the  public  interest  and 
neither  expect  nor  receive  any  benefits — 
but  they  do  have  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
when  they  do  a  good  Job. 

One  case  at  point  Is  the  March  of 
Dimes  campaign  which  this  year  estab- 
lished an  all-time  record  of  $51 V^  mil- 
lion. The  drive  has  long  been  over  and 
now  we  are  entering  what  is  called  the 
polio  season.  This  Is  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  crlppler  of  children  strikes. 
Already  it  has  struck  some  homes  and 
parents  are  becoming  apprehensive. 

The  $51^  million  will  be  used  to  help 
the  needy  who  are  hit  by  polio  and  to 
continue  research  to  find  cures  and  pre- 
ventives for  polio.  Many  children  who 
might  have  been  crippled  for  life  or  who 
might  have  died  have  been  saved.  The 
funds  which  we  have  donated  have  been 
used  to  discover  a  vaccine  against  polio. 
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-  Laat  year  my  Iwme  State.  Nebraska, 
had  the  highest  incidence  of  polio  in  the 
Nation.  The  inddenee  was  high  above 
the  epidemic  stage  and  the  hospitals 
were  crowded.  Last  January  when  the 
March  of  Dimes  drive  started,  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska  did  not  forget  and  they 
generously  contributed  to  the  fund.  The 
citizens  of  Sioux  Oounty.  1  of  the  38 
which  I  represent,  for  the  second  consec- 
utive year  led  the  Nation  in  per  capita 
donations  with  an  average  of  $1.51. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  recog- 
nize and  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Sioux  County  March  of  Dimes  drive. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Mumby.  A  neighboring 
county.  Scotts  Bluff,  was  in  the  upper 
one -fourth;  oversubscribing  its  quota  as 
it  hsis  done  many  times  In  the  past.  The 
chairman  of  the  Scotts  Bluff  drive  was 
Mi.  L.  B.  Harrison  and  he  should  also  be 
congratulated. 

Nebraska  had  a  61-cent  per  capita 
contribution  which  placed  it  fourth  in 
the  Nation  behind  Nevada.  Wyoming, 
and  Idaho,  respectively. 


'Tauag  Fannert  ia  Aawfica  Iwprfii 


la&BS 


■  0rau. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MMMHMaOtA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  24, 19Si 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  recent 
trip  to  India  and  Pakistan  with  other 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Aflaira 
Committee  I  was  partlenlarly  impressed 
tay  the  InftMwwe  whidi  our  American  4-H 
elubs  and  Future  PUrners'  groups  are 
having  OR  agriculture  tn  India.  Through 
a  wise  program  of  bringing  young  In- 
dian fanners  to  the  United  States  for 
short  periods  to  learn  our  techniques  aiui 
methods  of  farm  production  and  then 
sending  them  back  to  put  wha4  they 
have  learned  into  practice  there  is  beii« 
developed  in  India  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion at  young  farmers  who  are  improv- 
ing   the    agricultural    situation  there. 

While  In  India  we  talked  with  menu 
bers  of  young  farmer  groups  patterned 
after  our  4-H  elubs  and  Future  Farmers 
and  we  were  impressed  with  their  enr- 
thusiasm  and  the  strides  they  have  al> 
ready  made  In  learning  about  modem 
farming.  This  Is  the  type  of  assistance 
ttiey  need  more  of.  Giving  them  only 
our  wealth  would  do  nothing  except 
eventually  to  lower  our  own  standard  of 
living.  What  these  countries  need  is  the 
secret  erf  our  wealth,  and  that  is  the 
secret  of  our  production.  In  this  ex- 
change program  for  young  farmers, 
that  is  what  we  are  doing,  giving  them 
the  know-how  to  become  better  and  more 
productive  farmers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  a  news  story  from 
the  MiniMiapolis  Star  of  June  16.  1A53. 
concerning  five  young  farmers  from 
India  who  win  spend  this  year  on  one 
of  our  One  farms  in  Minnesota: 


Qom  wax  Bmorc:  Fiva  Ftoia  Inaa  Vmr 
State  Fabms 
Ambaaaadors  at  good  will  ftom  India  to  the 
United  States  Is  a  flttkig  deecrlptton  of  five 
young  agricultural  students  who  are  spend- 
ing the  sxunmer  on  farms  In  Uneoln  Oounty. 
Not  only  are  tbey  learning  American  farm- 
ing techniques,  but  tbey  are  also  obtaining 
a   firsthand    look    at    American    social    and 
family  life  as  tbey  make  their  homes  wlUi 
farm  families  In  southwestern  Minnesota. 

The  6  are  part  of  a  group  of  30  yovmg  rata 
from  India  brought  to  the  United  States  un- 
der the  International  farm  youth  exchange 
program. 

Two  Minnesota  young  men  wlH  go  to  India 
iroder  the  same  arrangement  later  this  year. 
Tbey  are  Jamea  O.  JPederson.  Tyler,  aad 
Donald  Kvasnlcka.  Pratt. 

Balblr  Singh  Penatcta  of  Rajastban  atate, 
the  only  one  of  the  quintet  who  stlc<s  to 
turban  and  whiskers.  Is  the  unofficial  spoices- 
man  for  the  group.  He  Is  staying  at  the  Lisa 
Petersen  farm.  Lake  Benton,  after  a  stay  at 
the   Norbert   Trautman   place.   Verdl. 

Like  his  fellow  ooontrymea.  Penatch  baa 
^VMk  a  nxunber  c€  talks  to  4-B  Cluba,  farm 
boreau  meetings  aad  other  crganlaatlotM. 
He  also  has  written  a  c(dumn  on  bis  Impres- 
■loiis  at  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Lake  Ben- 
ton news. 

All  of  the  young  men  have  farm  back- 
pounds  In  India,  four  of  them  have  bacbelcr 
of  science  degrees  and  the  Ofth  has  a  certifi- 
cate from  an  agricultural  Institute. 

Bhupatral  TrlTedl.  BaiiraBhtra  state.  Is  with 
tbe  Al  Bluraeyer  family.  Oanby;  Nlrmalendu 
Basa.  West  Bengal  state,  la  on  the  Clarence 
KontB  farm.  Porter;  Purasbottam  Das  Upad- 
hya.  Qttar  Pradesh  state,  with  the  Bryl  Plt- 
tei^era.  Lake  Benton,  and  Dhanajl  JadhaT. 
Bombay  state,  with  tba  Dudley  Drtaneys. 
Lake  Benton. 

All  are  impressed  with  the  fast  pace  ot 
American  living.  But  even  though  they  are 
accustomed  to  warm  weather,  tbe  Mlnneaoia 
summer  Is  too  m\MCh — It's  the  humidity,  not 
the  heat,  that  bothers  them. 

All  five  attended  the  4-H  WeA  activities  at 
University  of  Minnesota  farm  campus  laat 
waek. 

This  weak  tbey  are  to  come  to  MinneapoUa 
to  hear  the  vice  prealdeBt  of  India.  SarrepaUl 
p..^t»«iryfg>inffii  speak  at  a  unlvsEstty  eon- 
vocation  at  8:ao  p.  m.  Thncsday. 

Another  group  of  Indian  farmers  is  sched- 
ulsd  to  come  to  Mlnneaota  next  August,  aad 
the  prosent  group  will  move  on  to  Utah. 


had  been  friend  of  mine  and  my  family 
for  years. 

It  is  a  keen  loss  to  me  and  my  family 
to  realize  that  Harry  O'Neill  is  no  longer 
with  us,  and  our  sympathy  goes  to  his 
devoted  family. 


Rany  F.  (TKeiS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  Fnrif  STLTANIA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVE8 

Wednesdat,  June  24,  1953 

Bfr.  KELLET  oi  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of 
the  sad  death  of  my  good  friend  and  for- 
mer coUeague,  Harry  ONelll.  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

During  his  career  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Harry  O'Neill  earned  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  all  of  us  who 
knew  and  served  with  him.  He  was  a 
sincere  and  diligent  worker  for  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  represented.  We  had  a 
special  bend  between  us,  because  he  had 
relatives  In  my  district,  highly  respected 
business  and  profession?!  pe<^e,  w^ 


H.  R.  5728:  Fnt  Order  of  Basiaets  m 
House  Tomorrow  Antborizinf  tke  Dis- 
posal af  dM  GoverBBiaU-OwBcd  Rab- 
bcr-PrMlacaiff  Facilities,  a»4  far  Other 
Pnrposes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAdrCSTTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRSSENTAITVSS 

Wednesdav,  Jt*"^  24,  1953 

Mr.  LAME.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  David  W.  Bernstein,  general 
manager.  American  Bfltrite  Rubber  Co., 
of  Chelsea.  Mass.: 

DisPOSAi.  or  GovxKKMKirT-OwiiaD  Srvrwimo 
BuBBB  PacELima 


AxEauuM  BiLnna  Bubrb  Co^ 

Cheiaea.  Mmm^  June  19.  l»S9. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lam. 

ifoiise  o/  MejtnMntmtives, 

WslHmtftcnt,  D.  C 
Mt  Dbab  OotumamsMMM:  Of  vtud  eDncOTB 
to  all  of  New  Kigland  and  Massarhnsetta  in 
particular  la  tbe  legtalatlon  now  btf  ore  Con- 
greas  on  tbe  dlspoeal  of  the  Government's 
synthetic  rubber  fadUttas.  Mearly  ao  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  rubber  CactorleB  In  tba 
United  States  are  located  In  Btew  BngUuuL- 
wlth  over  11  petcent  oonccntratad  in  Mssss- 
chusetta  atona.  Rubber  mannfacturlBg  tt 
an  Important  factor  in  tfaa  Maaaachuaetta 
economy.  The  prosperity  of  this  area  couUl 
be  dealt  a  crlppUng  blow  through  legiala- 
t4on  that  did  xkot  cootatn  aufllclent  aafa- 
guarda  to  protect  tha  amaU  Maasartniaetta 
rubber  manufacturer. 

Our  company  Is  an  Important  consiuner  at 
synthetlo  rubber,  wltii  nibber  fatarieattng 
I^ants  In  Chelsea  and  Stou^ton.  Maaa. 
Over  1.400  people  are  aa^oyed  In  these  two 
MaMaehiMetU  plaata.  Frankly,  we  ara 
highly  disturbed  over  the  poealtaUlty  that 
tbla  kiglslattcm  before  Oongrsss  ceold  force 
vm  as  well  as  aoany  other  Msssarbusetto 
coBcama  out  of  buslnesa. 

I  assure  you  that  this  danger  Is  very  reaL. 
Thte  Iflglalatlon  as  now  written  could  result 
In  a  devastating  shortage  of  synthetic  mb^-. 
her  BuppUea  la  this  country  with  tbe  pro- 
duction largely  controlled  by  the  four  maKv 
rubber  companies  who  also  ccmpete  with  mm 
f^nd  oUker  Massachusetta  eoncerna  In  the 
field  of  flnlshwrt  rubber  goods. 

Our  company,  together  with  four  others, 
preaented  a  atotcment  b«Um  the  Houaa 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  June  8.  In 
this  statament.  a  oopy  of  which  la  wicloaed, 
we  urged: 

1.  That  legislation  provide  for  a  minimum 
production  of  660.000  long  tons  per  year  of 
general-purpoae  ^nthetlc  ruU>er: 

2.  That  nonpurchasars  of  planta  aad  the 
ajnaller  rubber  companlea  be  guanmteed  an 
adequate  supply  of  syatbetlc  rubber  to  meet 
their  needs; 

3.  That  disposal  of  these  plants  would  aa- 
sure  a  conM^etltlve  pattwn  In  the  synthetlo 
rubber  producing  Industry,  avoiding  doml-> 
nanoa  by  amy  one  group. 


■»  *     -:. 
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polBt*.  tofstbcr  with  ether  pto- 

vWoiM  at  ImpcHrtance.  are  covered  In  detail 
In  the  encloeed  vtatement.  and  we  urge  you 
to  (Ive  our  commente  your  eerloue  conaldera- 
tton.  Frankly,  we  need  all  of  the  aeeletance 
that  w«  ean  obtain  on  this  important  mat- 
ter—a pfTOblem  that  can  TitaUy  affect  tha 
futiire  of  our  State. 

We  have  requested  alao  that  we  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  preaent  our  views  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Ban  Icing  and  Cur- 
rency when  they  hold  hearings  between  June 
a4anda6. 

If  you  would  like  any  further  detail*  on 
this  very  important  subject.  I  wlB  be  only 
too  ple—ed  to  make  arrangonent*  for  one  of 
our  group  to  caU  on  you  at  your  Washington 

BeqpeotfuUy  youn. 

DAVD  W.  BSBWSTXIIf , 

Oeneral  Manager. 

DisPOSAX.  or  Ocmaantam-OwBna  Bturitrrjc- 
Bvaaai-PBODUciira  FAciUTxas 
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lir.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Charles  T.  Johnson.  I 
am  president  of  Indleott  Johnson  Corp.  and 
I  appear  here  before  your  committee  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  a  group  of  companies  on 
synthetic  rubber  legislation. 

The  tndlvldtial  oompanles  which  I  repre- 
sent today  are  th«  American  BUtrlte  Rubber 
Co..  of  Chelsea.  Ifaas.;  the  Cooper  Tire  * 
Rubber  Co..  of  rindlay.  Ohio;  the  Kndlcott 
Johnson  Corp..  of  Kndlcott,  N.  T.;  the  John- 
son Rubber  Cc  of  BClddlefleld.  Ohio:  and 
the  Wooster  Rubber  Co..  of  Wooeter,  Ohio. 

I  personally  appreciate  as  do  also  the  com- 
panies X  repreeent.  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing our  presentation  at  this  time. 

These  eompanlee  repreeent  an  Important 
segment  of  American  Industry.  Some  are 
small  oompanles:  some  ara  medium  slaed; 
one  company  In  the  group  although  rela- 
tively small,  is  among  the  co\mtry*s  largest 
consumers  of  synthetic  rubber;  and  In  an- 
other ease,  rubber  manufacturing  Is  but  a 
nnall.  though  Important  part  of  the  firm's 
larger  operatkma. 

Bsch  has  a  vital  Interest  In  the  futura  of 
our  Amarlean  synthsCle  rubber  Industry. 
Xach  Is  deeply  eonccmed  with  the  rules  on 
plant  disposal  to  be  laid  down  by  Congress. 
Their  economic  future  and  the  economic 
future  of  many  other  small  and  medium 
slaed  rvbber  consuming  companies  will  de- 
pend on  the  action  taken  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

At  the  outset  X  should  like  to  say  that  at 
least  some  members  of  this  group  have  an 
active  and  real  interest  In  the  purehasa  of 
a  copcdymer  plant.  However,  the  Important 
concern  of  all  of  the  onnpanlee  represented 
Is  that  the  synthetic  rubber  producing  facil- 
ities are  rtlspoeed  of  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  and  in  keeping  with  the  best  American 
traditions. 

UntU  the  Introduetlan  of  synthetic  rubber 
the  American  nibber-maniifacturlng  indus- 
try wss  entirely  dependent  on  one  basic  raw 
material — ^natural  rubber.  The  hlstcH^  of 
natural  rubber,  with  Its  restrictive  produc- 
tion schemes  and  wide  fluctuations  In  price, 
is  well  known.  The  relatively  abundant  sup- 
ply of  synthetic  rubber  in  this  country  dur- 
ing recent  years  has  enabled  the  rubber 
manufacturer  to  operate  on  a  stable  and 
well-planned  basis.  Tht  smaller  rubber 
manufacturer  has  been  able  to  operate  with- 
out fear  of  being  cut  off  from  his  basic  raw 
material  and  without  fear  of  economic  ruin 
through  major  fluctuations  in  price.  In 
other  words,  synthetic  rubber  has  brought 
to  the  American  rubber-manufacturing  In- 
dustry a  dependable  source  of  raw  material 
supply  under  relatively  stable  price  condi- 
tions. 

XTnder  theee  healthy  conditions  the  Ameri- 
can rubber  Industry  has  been  able  to  move 
ahead  with  assurance  In  the  past  few  years, 
llie  effect  that  synthetic  rubber  has  had  on 
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by  tire  manufacttirers,  of  which  there  are 
only  about  20.  Five  of  theee  may  be  con- 
sidered major  and  of  these,  four  companies 
almost  wholly  preempt  the  original  equip- 
ment market  for  passenger-car  tires  and  cn« 
Joy  also  a  dominant  pxwition  in  the  replace- 
ment market.  These  five  companies  each 
operate  one  or  more  of  the  copolymer  plants 
in  the  Government  program.  In  1952  the 
Corporation  had  about  700  synthetic-rubber 
customers.  Of  those,  the  20  largest  tire  com- 
panies accounted  for  77  percent  of  the  sales. 
The  remaining  680  companies,  more  or  less, 
purchased  only  23  percent,  and  of  these,  20 
absorbed  more  than  6  percent.  Thiu.  out 
of  a  total  of  about  700  cxistomers.  40  ac- 
counted for  82  percent,  and  660  aceotwted 
for  only  18  percent  of  the  Corporation^ 
sales. 

"More  Importantly  perhaps,  four  of  the 
majors  alone  accounted  for  more  than  63 
percent  of  total  sales.  This  Is  of  significance 
because,  whUe  the  bulk  of  thU  rubber  was 
imdoubtedly  consumed  in  tire  manufacture, 
the  majors  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  many  of  the  tame  nontransportatlon 
products  as  do  the  small  companies;  namely, 
footwear,  oeltlng,  hose,  cable,  gaskets,  and 
varioxis  other  Industrial  specialties.  Tt  Is 
apparent  that  small  rubber  consvuners  must 
be  protected  against  the  danger  of  damage 
to  their  competitive  position  should  the 
majors  wholly  dominate  the  flald  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  supply.' " 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  danger  which 
we  have  single  quoted  in  that  last  sentence 
Is  very  reaL 

We  have  studied  the  RFCa  report  on  a 
Program  for  Disposal  to  Private  Industry  of 
Government-Owned  Rubber-Producing  Facil- 
ities. Ifr.  Yohalem.  who  worked  on  the 
details  of  this  report  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  in  providing  the  Government  and  In- 
dxiBtrj  with  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  disposal  of  the  facilities. 

We  have  also  studied  the  disposal  blU. 
H.  R.  6426,  as  well  as  Mr.  Shatsb's  i^ieech 
before  the  Bouse  of  Reprepreeentatives  on 
May  26. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  tram  Mr.  SbaivbIb 
speech:  "Of  coiirse.  In  disposing  of  these 
plants  we  must  make  siire  that  those  who 
purchase  the  facilities  will  not  be  concerned 
only  with  the  manufacture  of  rubt>er  or  feed- 
stocks for  their  own  particular  needs.  Many 
small  consumers  will  have  to  look  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  these  facilities  for  their  futxire 
BOtiroe  of  synthetic  rubber  and  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  establish  a  competitive  pattern 
that  wi.1  ass\ire  them  a  source  of  supply  In 
the  same  manner  as  that  which  prevails  In 
other  types  of  Industries  thro\ighout  the 
United  States." 

We  agree  moet  heartily  with  what  Mr. 
Shatb  says,  and  we  are  siire  that  it  is  Mr. 
SBAPsa's  Intent  and  that  of  you  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  to  see  that  any  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  will  asstire  that  his 
promises  are  met. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  that  X 
am  grateful  to  have  bad  the  opportunity  to 
read  at  least  some  of  the  testimony  preeented 
before  yoxir  committee  thus  far.  In  this 
connection,  I  found  Mr.  SHArsa's  opening 
statement  on  June  3  particularly  heartening. 
In  his  remarks,  he  said,  "There  are  few  bills 
of  this  magnitude  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress that  cannot  be  changed  or  improved 
as  the  testimony  proceeds.  This  bill  is  no 
exception  to  that  general  rule."  We  have  in- 
terpreted this  as  an  encouragement  for  us 
and  others  In  industry  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions  In  respect  to  this  bllL  It  is  In 
this  spirit  that  we  present  our  views  on  this 
bill  even  though  theee  views  may  diverge 
sharply  from  others  who  appear  before  this 
committee. 

In  our  opinion.  H.  R.  5426  does  not  oon- 
taln  the  necessary  safeguards  to  assure  ade- 
quate protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
feel  that  H.  R.  5428.  U  enacted  Into  Uw 
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wlthont  revision,  could  wefl  result  to  a 
devastating  shortage  at  synthetic-rubber 
supplies  in  thU  country.  ThU  shortage  in 
turn  could  lead  to  inflationary  prices  for 
synthetic  rubber  and  thus  for  the  thousands 
of  rubber  articles  that  the  American  con- 
sumer buys.  The  small  rubber  fabricator, 
under  the  provlsicms  of  this  bill,  could  be 
literally  forced  out  of  business  by  not  hav- 
ing enough,  if  any,  of  his  basic  raw  mate- 
rial, American  synthetic  rubber,  to  keep  him 
In  operation. 

The  companies  that  I  represent  here  today, 
together  with  hundreds  of  small  rubber  com- 
panies, many  other  segments  of  American 
btislness  vitally  dependent  on  rubber  prod- 
ucts, and  the  American  consumer,  who  in 
fact  is  the  present  owner  of  these  plants, 
could  all  suffer  greatly  If  proper  safeguards 
are  not  made  a  p<irt  of  thU  leglsUtlon. 

Our  main  concern  with  thU  legUUUon  is 
that  nothing  U  left  to  chance  and  that  iU 
provisions  be  more  thoroughly  defined.  Also, 
we  feel  that  some  of  the  provisions  may  be 
modified  to  give  better  assurance  that  the 
objectives  behind  this  bill  be  more  fuUy 

realized.  ^       _. 

Our  first  suggestloo  is  directed  toward  eec- 
tlon  7  (a)  of  H.  R.  6425.  Here  wr  feel  that 
the  period  of  Um«  allowed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  bids  U  much  too  short  and  we  would 
urge  this  be  lenifthened  to  not  leas  than 
6  months  foUowiiig  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  with  an  additional  period  of 
1  month  for  receipt  of  bids. 

If  there  is  any  hope  of  assuring  the  devel- 
opment of  a  free,  competitive  synthetic-rub- 
ber industry,  thea  It  U  essential  that  new 
interested  purchasers  be  given  adequate  time 
to  study  the  technical  aspects  of  each  plant 
in  the  system,  to  study  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  availability  of  feed  stocks,  to 
determine  the  o«it  of  new  faclUUes  required 
to  make  certain  that  the  planto  wiU  be  self- 
sufficient  and  economical  to  operate,  and 
many  other  details  that  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  In  addition,  the  members  of 
the  Disposal  Coaimlssion  will  probably  need 
niore  time  than  the  bill  alloU  to  study  the 
many  complex  aspects  of  dUpoaal.  It  would 
seem  to  us  to  be  Impossible  for  the  Commia- 
ston  to  take  fair  itnd  Just  action  without  ade- 
quate time  and  preparation. 

In  connection  with  section  7  (b)  (2)  we 
should  like  to  liuggest  that  this  provision 
In  the  bill  allow  a  purchaser  who  desires  to 
purchase  a  single  plant  be  permitted  to  bid 
on  more  than  one  plant,  indicating  his  order 
of  preference. 

This  change  will  permit  a  prospective  pur- 
chssnr  to  indlctite  his  relative  Interest  In 
■evM«l  plants,  showing  his  order  of  prefer- 
ence. In  the  event  the  purchaser  is  not  able 
to  obtain  the  preferred  plant,  he  will  then 
be  able  to  negotiate  for  his  seoond  or  third 
choice. 

In  respect  to  sectloii  7  (b)  (S)  we  would 
like  to  point  out  that  It  will  be  extremely 
difficult  for  a  proapectlve  purchaser  of  a 
copolymer  facility  to  make  specific  arrange- 
ments or  plans,  formal  or  informal,  for  a 
supply  of  btttsdlene.  Actually,  lutll  the 
Government  dispose  of  the  butadiene 
plants,  you  will  not  know  who  you  are  going 
to  do  business  with.  We  feel  that  a  Uter 
recommendation  ot  ours  in  respect  to  sec- 
tion 7  (g)  will  take  care  of  this  very  dUBcxUt 
problem. 

We  would  like  to  insert  an  emphatic  warn- 
ing here  that  the  question  of  butadiene  sup- 
ply is  a  highly  oomples  problem  and  should 
not  be  lightly  treated.  Butadiene,  imllke 
the  other  copolymer  feed  stock,  styrene.  Is 
not  in  plentiful  supply.  The  infwence  here 
Is  obvious.  It  oould  well  be  that  the  scarce 
supply  ot  petroleum  butadiene  oo\ild  be 
cornered  by  a  few  companies  If  adequate  pro- 
tection is  not  provided. 

In  section  7  (d)  we  would  recommend  low- 
ering the  deposit  requlremenU  to  1  percent 
of  the  given  bid  with  a  maximum  ot  9100,000 
for  each  facility. 


This  change  Is  actually  carrying  out  ths 
RFC  proposal  which  we  feel  is  more  In  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  <rf  encouraging  new  pro- 
^>ective  purchasers  to  bid  for  pUnta.  Also, 
the  higher  deposit  requirements  would  im- 
pose a  great  hardship  upon  smaller  compa- 
nies Interested  in  plant  purchases. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  changing  the  purchase 
money  mortgage  requirements  of  section  7 
(e)  to  a  maximum  of  90  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price. 

The  same  reasons.  Involving  encowage- 
ment  to  broaden  ownership  of  ttie  plants  and 
encouragement  to  smaller  companies,  ap|Hy 
to  this  recommendation. 

We  agree  with  the  requirement  of  section 
7  (g)  In  the  Commission  consulting  with 
the  Attorney  General  In  determining  the 
sales  which  wlU  result  In  fair  and  effective 
competition.  However,  we  would  like  to 
urge  that  several  other  provisions  be  adopted 
In  this  same  interest. 

X  have  already  mentioned  the  problem  ot 
butadiene  supplies.  We  feel  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  most  equitably  solved  by  first 
assxiring  in  the  butadiene  plant  sales  eon- 
tracts  that  for  a  period  ot  10  years,  an 
amount  of  butadiene  equivalent  to  the  toUl 
current  capacity  of  butadiene  faculties  dis- 
posed of  will  be  made  available  on  an  eqiil- 
tahla  basis  to  the  copolymer  Installations 
disposed  of  under  this  act;  that  each  copoly- 
mer InsUllation  will  be  entitled  to  lU  pro 
rata  share  of  such  petroleum  butadiene  sup- 
ply; and  that  the  pro  raU  share  of  each 
copolymer  plant  shall  be  based  on  the  ratio 
of  its  current  capacity  to  the  total  current 
capacity  of  all  of  the  copolymer  planU  dis- 
posed of  under  this  act. 

The  current  supply  of  petroleum  butadiene 
Is  not  adequate  to  provide  the  requirements 
of  the  presently  Government-owned  copoly- 
mer facilities.  Alcohol  butadiene  Is  too  ex- 
pensive to  fill  thU  neea.  Without  a  plan  ot 
distribution  such  as  recommended,  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  to  develop  within  the  United 
States,  a  free  competitive  synthetic  rubber 
IndusUy  could  be  defeated.  For  example. 
several  purchasers  of  copolymer  plants  could 
conceivably  acquire  the  entire  petroleum 
butadiene  supply.  Furthermore,  the  buta- 
diene supply  could  be  diverted  to  end  tises 
other  than  synthetic  rubber  manufactured 
in  the  copolymer  planU  disposed  of  imder 
this  act. 

Frankly,  this  problem  of  butadiene  gets 
right  down  to  the  heart  of  the  dUposal  prob- 
lem. It  U  Inconceivable  that  any  company 
could  purchase  a  copoljrmer  plant  to  manu- 
facture synthetic  rubber  without  knowing 
In  advance  what  hU  position  was  In  respect 
to  butadiene.  This  provision  would  assure 
that  purchasers  of  the  various  copolymer 
plants  would  be  reasonably  sure  of  feedstocks 
at  the  start.  Furthermore,  without  this  pre- 
cautionary measure  In  the  act,  new  prospec- 
tive pxirchasers  will  be  discouraged  from 
participating  In  the  bidding  for  copolymer 
plants. 

Also,  in  respect  to  section  7  (g),  it  would 
bs  very  deslraUe  that  the  Commission  have 
as  one  of  Its  requirements  the  assurance 
that  overall  disposal  of  the  copolymer  plants 
will  result  In  an  equlUble  supply  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  to  nonpurchasers  of  i^ants. 
To  achieve  this  end,  the  Commission  would 
necessarily  require  that  the  sales  contracte 
of  the  copolymer  planU  coUectlvely  would 
provide  for  a  stifflclent  volume  of  rubber 
to  t-»1f  care  of  noncaptlve  use. 

This  point  assures  any  rubber  fabricator 
who  Is  not  In  a  position  to  purchase  a  co- 
polymer plant  of  a  fair  share  of  the  output 
of  these  planU.  Without  this  provision,  the 
small  fabricator  could  be  entirely  without 
any  synthetic  rubber  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions. 

Another  recommendation  which  we  ur- 
gently suggest  be  considered  as  a  part  of  sec- 
Uoa  7  (g)  Is  the  restriction  to  a  single  pur- 


chaser the  sale  at  not  more  than  1  butadiene 
facility  and  not  more  than  1  copolymer  fa- 
culty. 

This  point  is  of  the  greateet  Importance 
In  assiolng  that  a  free  competitive  Indus- 
try be  developed.  This  point  Is  crucial  and 
has  been  emphasized  to  us  as  an  eesentlal 
requirement  In  any  disposal  plan. 

In  this  connection  we  should  like  to  em- 
phasize that  there  are  relatively  few  plants 
available  for  sale.  In  all  there  are  18  co- 
polymer pUnts.  a  butyl  rubber  plants,  and  8 
petroleum  butadiene  planu.  If  the  big 
4  rubber  companies  purchassd  S  copolymer 
plants  each,  the  fifth  largest  rubber  com- 
pany purchased  1,  and  the  Copolymer 
Corp..  which  Is  composed  of  mediiun-sized 
tire  companies,  purchased  another  plant, 
then  you  would  have  only  S  copolymer 
plants  left  for  sale  to  other  Interested  pur- 
chasers. The  only  sure  way  to  guarantee  a 
broad  basis  of  ownership  Is  to  Umit  each 
company  to  one  plant  of  each  type. 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  some  fur- 
ther clarification  on  section  16  written  Into 
the  legislation.  From  previous  testimony, 
we  gather  that  there  Is  a  poaslbUlty  of  mis- 
interpretation of  this  provision.  In  addltlCMi. 
we  would  like  to  express  otir  opinion  on  the 
Interpretation  of  this  section  as  outlined 
by  the  committee's  counsel.  Mr.  Blandford; 
In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Everett  Morsa. 
of  the  Simplex  Wire  h  Cable  Co..  on  June  4. 
To  us.  the  Implication  at  section  0  (a) 
(S)  Is  that  the  Commission  may  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  sale  of  a  plant  at 
less  than  the  highest  bid  provided  that  they 
make  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  such 
sale  is  proposed. 

Quoting  Mr.  Blandford  on  seetloa  16,  he 
says: 

"It  vrtn  not  override  any  other  provision, 
but  all  things  being  equal,  if  a  high  bidder 
submits  a  bid  and  it  Is  a  bona  fide  bid.  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral finds  that  he  should  not  buy  a  plant 
because  of  some  antitrust  provisions,  then 
the  next  bidder  would  be  jablt  to  negotiate 
for  that  plant,  provided  he  could  meet  the 
bona  fide  high  bid  that  had  been  submitted.** 
Ilius.  there  appears  to  be  a  conflict  be- 
tween Mr.  Blandford*!  testimony  and  section 
9  (a)   (8). 

It  Is  our  new  that  shoxild  the  highest  bid 
be  rejected  for  some  good  reason,  then  the 
other  bidders  shovild  be  permitted  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  the  facUtty  on  the 
basis  of  not  only  the  highest  bid  b\it  also 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  Commission  deems 
to  be  a  fair  value  based  on  the  plant  ap- 
praisal figxire  as  well  as  comparable  and  ac- 
ceptable bids  on  other  similar  faculties.  It 
is  conceivable  to  us  that  the  highest  bid 
for  a  faculty  which  may  be  rejected  could 
be  out  of  line  with  other  bids  for  comparable 
faculties.  If  this  happens,  we  see  no  reason 
why  dlsp>osal  should  be  Impeded  because  of 
such  ambiguity  or  InfiexlbUlty  In  the  legis- 
lation. 

We  B^so  recommend  that  section  17  (1)  be 
ehaJiged  as  foUows:  "That  the  prospective 
purchaser  has  the  technical  competence 
necessary  to  operate  a  synthetic  rubber 
facility,  provided  that  technical  competence 
shaU  not  be  determined  by  the  requirement 
of  actual  operating  experience  of  tbttm  syn- 
thetic rubber  faeilltlee. 

The  prospective  pwchaser  should,  of 
eoxirse.  have  general  technical  competence, 
but  a  requirement  here  of  actual  operating 
experience  cotUd  eliminate  any  purchaser 
who  had  not  already  operated  a  syntbetto 
rubber  faculty.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
under  Government  ownership  that  new  op- 
erating companies  could  be  brought  In  and 
adequately  operate  theee  facilities. 

In  Mr.  SHAm'a  remarks  of  June  S.  he  ex- 
plains that  the  figures  given  in  section  17  (6) 
are  merely  exploratory.  We  feel  that  the 
figure  for  general  purpoee  synthetic  mbber  Is 
much  too  low  and  recommend  that  this  be 
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ntbcd  to  Mi  IcoB  tbfto  660.000  long  ton*  ma- 
nvdly.    Let  vm  upUln  our  poattion. 

AccortUng  to  the  Department  of  0«n- 
merce.  GfB-8  eannanptlon  during  196a  to- 
taled 040.000  looc  ton*.  Tlie  BFC  report 
■tetad  tbat  tba  foor  majors  during  1068  oon- 
Bwmfaa  OS  parecnt  o(  the  total,  or  400.000 
long  tona.  It  la  obvloua  then  that  the  sale  of 
only  400,000  long  tooa  of  capacity  would 
cMate  a  aolotia  diortage  of  synthetic  rubber, 
even  under  1062  conditions.  All  predictions 
fflr  the  future  Indleata  a  sharp  Increase  In 
tisage.  

If  %t*i9  mi»t<wim»«  la  not  raised  to  a  more 
realistic  levri.  the  rubber  manufactxirlng  In- 
dustry could  be  faced  with  a  very  serious 
shortage  of  synthetic  rubber. 

These  suggestions  and  recommendations 
ai«  m»'*»  not  only  to  Insure  a  acund  com- 
petitive synthetic  rubber  Industry,  but  also 
to  Insure  a  continuing  supply  of  this  strategic 
raw  material  necesaary  to  the  weU-belng  of 
our  American  eooncmy  and  consistent  with 
our  natVmr**'  aeeurlty  Interests. 

Thank  you  fcr  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  this  very  important  legislation. 


Tke  Actions  of  Vrtud^mk  SyMn»  Rlwe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LAME 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  24, 19S3 

lit.  LANlt    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  niy  remarlLs.  I  wish  to  incliide 
the  f oUowlng  editorial  from  the  Boston 
DttUy  Globe,  Monday.  June  22,  1S53: 
LassoMs  Fkom  Skottx. 

WhUa  the  United  Statea  and  Its  partners 
from  the  United  °  Nations  strive  to  concert 
a  pcUcy  which  will  retrieve  the  truce  and 
protect  their  expeditionary  forces  from  the 
consequences  of  President  Syngman  Rbee's 
prisoner  coup  In  Korea.  It  is  Important  that 
the  record  be  kept  straight  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  action  for  which  the  South 
Korean  chief  executive  stands  responsible. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  vast 
jQAjority  of  the  thousands  of  North  Korean 
prisoners  Ub«ated  by  Rhee's  unilateral  ac- 
tion are  either  genuinely  anti-Communist 
(aa  they  profess  to  be)  or  have  shifted  their 
allegiance,  since  capture,  to  the  cause  of  the 
Southern  Republic.  Only  the  naive  will 
imagine,  however,  that  among  the  nearly 
28.000  released  prisoners  thus  loosed  in  the 
Korean  countryside  there  are  not  Included 
a  very  sisable  number  of  those  whose  tead 
loyalty  la  still  with  those  under  whose  ban- 
ners they  were  lighting  when  captured. 

President  Rhee  has  not  only  gravely  im- 
periled— if  not  destroyed — prospects  for  an 
end  to  this  sanguinary  war.  By  setting  the 
defenders  of  South  Korea  at  odds  with  his 
own  forces,  he  has  jeopardized  the  safety  of 
every  allied  mtilltary  iwit  sent  to  help  his 
Invaded  country.  In  his  determination  to 
force  those  assisting  in  Korea's  resciie  to 
embark  upon  a  major  war  in  Asia  he  has, 
furthermore,  dishonored  pledges  solenuily 
given  by  himself. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  this, 
witness  the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter  of 
protest  sent  him  by  the  U.  N.  commander. 
Gen.  Mark  Clark:  "In  the  summer  of  1950. 
when  the  United  Statea  and  other  naticiis 
responded  to  your  appeal  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  repel  armed  attack  upon  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  by  forces  from  North  Korea, 
the  United  Nations  received  from  you  a  mes- 
sage,' assigning  command  authority  over  all 
land.  sea.  and  air  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  the  Commander.  United  Nations 
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responsible  for  alinoet  all  xnlnc  accidwats. 
Yet  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
clearly  indicate  that  this  Is  not  true.  In- 
vestigations following  mine  disasters  of 
the  past  established  that  many  could 
have  been  averted. 

By  his  own  admission  Mr.  Lyon  is  op- 
posed to  Federal  mine  safety  regulations. 
Can  one  reasonably  expect  the  Bureau 
to  enforce  the  law  if  its  Director  feels  it 
is  unnecessary  and  an  unwarranted  In- 
vasion of  State's  rights? 

Mr.  Lyon  takes  the  cynical  attitude 
that  human  life  is  cheap,  and  appar- 
ently that  mine  disasters  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  Nation. 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  nominate  such  a  man 
for  the  responsible  position  of  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  His  nomination 
should  immediately  be  withdrawn.  If  it 
is  not.  then  this  administration  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  deliberately  tri- 
fling with  the  lives  of  the  miners  of  this 
country. 
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EXTEirSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  psNif  sTxvAins 
IN  THE  HO  DSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wedt  etdav,  June  24.  1953 

■Ur.  KELLET?  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  incredible  testin&Miy  of  Tom 
Lyon  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  confirms  my 
worst  fears  t  ibout  his  total  lack  of  quali- 
fication for  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  Bureau  )f  Mines. 

Mr.  I^on.  in  his  testimony,  displayed 
a  shocking  ittUousness  toward  the  lives 
erf  miners,  n  hich  in  itself  is  proof  of  his 
unfitness  fo*  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  miners  against  imdue  haz- 
ards. He  demonstrated  that  he  knows 
absolutely  lothing  about  the  mlne- 
safetjr  law.  iind  that  if  he  is  confirmed, 
the  miners  i  o  longer  can  look  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mini  !s  for  the  protection  the  law 
provkteSL 

Mr.  Lyon  stated  in  his  testimony  that 
the  earelesssess  of  Individual  miners  is 


Twealy-tlurd  District,  Califorda:  Sonth- 
cast  Barbers  AtsodatieB  Initiate  Cod- 
stractivc,  Vahablc,  Edacatiooal,  Silent 
Aboot  Pablic  Oftdals 


EXTENSION  OP 


renIarks 


or 


HON.  CLYDE  DOTLE 

or  cauroairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1,  19S3 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate that  you  and  all  the  other  Members 
of  this  great  legislative  body  have  here- 
tofore granted  me  unanimous  consent 
to  make  these  remarks  of  the  very  In- 
teresting and  significant  and  worthy  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Southeast  Barbers 
Association,  most  of  whose  members  are 
in  the  great  23d  District,  Los  Angeles 
Calif.,  which  congressional  district  I  rep- 
resent, this  my  7th  year  In  this  great 
legislative  body. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
being  in  my  residence  city  of  South  Gate, 
Calif.,  where  the  headquarters  of  this 
Southeast  Barbers  Association  also  is.  I 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  personally  com- 
plimenting this  very  large  group  of 
neighbors  at  their  regular  monthly 
breakfast  occasion.  No  doubt  as  you  read 
the  letter  to  me  hereinafter  set  forth, 
dated  April  27. 1953,  from  the  worthy  sec- 
retary, George  W.  Welsh,  you  will  see  the 
Importance  and  significance  of  the 
group's  action  in  having  these  placards 
described,  beautifully  printed,  and  then 
displayed  in  their  places  of  business.  I 
notice  that  said  letter  describes  how  they 
used  them  and  that  it  is  part  of  their 
educational  program.  Would  it  not  be 
a  wonderful  contribution  to  Informed, 
Intelligent  action  In  matters  affecting  all 
the  problems  of  municipal,  county.  State, 
and  National  Government  if  not  only  the 
barbers  throughout  the  Nation,  but  other 
groups  of  citizens  would  also  follow  the 
pattern  of  this  group  of  neighbors  in  my 
congressional  district? 
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It  l8  certainly  worttiy  of  emulatton  wad 
copying  for  any  group.  This  group  of 
barbers  In  southeast  Los  Angeles  County, 
In  this  their  "educattooal  program,"  is 
telling  each  and  every  one  of  their  thou- 
sands of  satisfied  customers  who  their 
elected  representatives  are  and  what 
their  official  address  is.  The  many  be- 
neficent results  and  ttte  definite  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  our  great  Nation 
by  these  busy,  prosperous  barbers  doing 
this  are  clear  as  cnrstaL 

Having  inf onned  several  of  my  col- 
leagues heretofore  of  this  unique  and 
helpful  deed  at  grassroots  citiaenship. 
and  having  heard  their  approval  ot  the 
barbers'  idea.  I  was  very  sure  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  also  many 
others  would  be  very  glad  to  learn  of  it 
and  thus  to  extend  the  facts  to  thou- 
sands of  American  citiaens  who  might 
well  do  the  same  thing  or  pattern  there- 
from. 

Again  my  ccMogratulatlons  and  my 
compliments  to  the  members  of  tlie 
Southeast  Barbers  Association. 


SOUTHKAST    F**— ■    AaSOCIATBOH, 

South  Oate.  Cmltf..  April  27,  i»5J 
Hon.  Cltdk  Dotu, 

Vnited  State*  Congressman. 
House  Ot/lee  BuUding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  OoMosssKMAif  DoTLB:  It  Is  oar  pl< 
tire  to  forward  to  you  a  photograph  taken 
at  a  recent  breakfast  club  meeting  of  the 
Southeast  Barbers  Association. 

Tou  will  note  the  point  oi  interest  is  a 
placard  listing  the  names  and  party  aflUla- 
tions  of  the  elected  legislators  for  the  area 
covered  by  our  organlsattan.  The  barber 
underlines  the  specific  Congressman  and  as- 
semblyman for  the  district  in  which  his  shop 
Is  located  before  it  Is  posted  in  his  shop. 

As  your  name  appsars  on  the  card,  we 
thought  you  might  be  Interested.  We  would 
like  to  forward  one  to  you.  but  they  are  too 
large  to  malL  We  bop*  the  photo  wUl  suOoe. 
When  you  arc  tn  the  area  we  invite  you  to 
drop  Into  any  barber  shop  that  dtoplays  the 
union -shop  sign  and  you  will  see  one  ported. 

This  educational  program  has  been  adopt- 
ed for  our  customers:  by  supplying  this 
knowledge  at  their  elected  repreaentoUves. 
we  may  help  to  increase  their  interest  and 
aetlTltias  in  our  National  and  SUte  Oovem- 
aaents. 

Viewing  the  friiacard  are  George  W.  Welsh, 
■ecietarr.  Oaocge  B.  Roberta,  gueak  speaker, 
James  Palmar,  vice  pnaident;  and  U  L. 
Spencer. 

Biao&mtj  youra. 


Seontarg. 


*  ~, 


Seodary  WflsM  Says  He  Is  Agaiut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON;  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  cAuroaina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Wetfnestfoir,  June  24.  195i 

Mr.  ENOUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ear- 
rent  investigatioa  of  the  Air  Force  budg- 
et has  focused  national  int«*e8t  on  prob- 
lems of  national  defense.  In  the  strong 
light  cast  by  exhaustive  scrutiny  of  the 
Air  Force  program,  some  matters  stand 
out  in  shoddng  clarity.  Odo  of  the  most 
shocking  revelations  of  the  inTestigation 
has  been  the  disrespect  for  sdeaoe  con- 
fessed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Whatever  else  he  mifl^t  have  been. 
Cbi^rifai  Brwin  Wilson  would  not  have 
been  head  of  General  BCotors  if  some- 
body—^some  several  persons— had  not 
been  interested  in  pure  science.  A  Gen- 
eral Motors  car  is  the  end  result  ot  un- 
counted hours  of  scientific  investigation. 
Without  Interest  in  pure  science,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  Air  Force  and 
airplanes,  nor  the  atomic  bomb. 

Even  ignoring  the  f  acetiousness  cf  his 
remaiic.  it  is  am^rfng  to  hear  a  m'^i  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  experience,  and  in  his  posi- 
ti<Mi  say.  "I  am  not  Interested  as  a  mili- 
tary  project  in  why  potatoes  turn  brown 
when  they  are  fried."  When  pressed  for 
a  more  appropriate  illustration  of  his 
attitude.  Mr.  Wilson  referred  to  the  Air 
pynrce  project  to  construct  an  atomic  air- 
craft "It  would  have  been  a  bum  plane.- 
he  said.  But  the  Navy  is  akeady  build- 
ing an  atomic  submarine,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son himself  may  live  long  enough  to 
witness  the  flight  of  an  atomic  air- 
plane— built  with  the  enoouragonent  of 
a  wiser  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Wilson  Is  interested  in  guided  mis- 
siles for  defense — but  our  own  guided- 
missile  program  is  based  largely  on  Ger- 
man research.  The  Germans  themselves 
produced  during  the  war  two  kinds  of 
guided  missiles  which  were  by  no  means 
"bum"  weapons.  For  a  while,  they  gave 
Germany  a  terrific  advantage  over  the 
Allies. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  a  comprehefudre 
and  intensively  pursued  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  give  the  Air  Force 
the  air  weapons  which  national  security 
demands  became  a  prime  function  of  the 
peacetime  Air  Force.  In  his  report  as 
Chief  of  Staff.  Oen.  Carl  SpaaU  wrote: 
Aeronautical  and  allied  nseardi  and  de- 
velopment activities  (all  Into  four  distinct 
phases:  basic  research,  appUed  research,  de- 
Telopment,  and  test.  Of  these  four  phases 
the  United  States  Air  Poroe  Is  nkost  directly 
etmcemed  with  the  last  three.  Basio  re- 
aearch,  beeauae  of  its  tremendous  scope  and 
Ita  very  great  value  and  importanoe  to  the 
oemmereial  life  and  general  welfare  <rf  ttie 
United  Statee,  is  primarily  a  nattnnal  rather 
than  an  Air  Force  responslbUity.  Tet  the 
Air  Pteoe  must  raerelse  the  dosest  coordlna- 
tirni  poaalbto  with  basic  rsaeanA  organln- 
tions.  both  public  and  private.  In  order  to 
realise  the  maximum  mlUtary  potenttaUtlaa 
of  their  disooverlea.  The  Air  Porce  must  also 
conduct  a  basic  research  program  of  Ito  own 
In  the  general  fields  not  covered  by  other 
agenclee  beoaose  ot  the  eseesslve  eosta  In- 
volved or  because  of  the  purely  mlUtary  na- 
ture of  the  experimentation. 

It  is  this  iHtwram  that  Secretary  Wil- 
son would  iH«8iunably  abolish  because  in 
his  opinion  the  results  would  be  "bum." 

The  danger  of  Secretary  WUson's  atti- 
tude, and  the  danger  in  having  a  strongly 
opinionated  man  with  such  an  attitude 
In  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Dtf  ense 
was  pointed  out  very  effectively  In  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 

10.  1953. 

Mt*.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  this  instructive  editorial  In 
the  CoNGUSsioNAL  RaooBB.  It  follows: 


panylng  crltlelsaaB  of  basie  sdMitlfle  f»- 
aeaivh.  Indeed,  his  seeming  disdain  for  pure 
rcaearch  implied  a  curious  anti-tntellectual- 
Ism  most  unbecoming  to  his  position. 

Pure  research,  to  use  an  analogy  Mr.  WU- 
flon  attributed  to  Caiarles  P.  Kettering.  Is  the 
aort  of  ;  eeearch  which.  If  successful,  cannot 
be  of  any  poaslMe  use  to  the  persona  who  put 
up  the  mcmey  for  it.  that's  what  makes  it 
pure.  In  this  context  Mr.  Wilson  remarked: 
"I  am  not  lnt«eated.  as  a  mUltary  project. 
In  why  potatoes  turn  brown  when  they  are 
fHed." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wllacm  did  not  say  what  !»• 
reaUy  intended,  but  the  matter  is  hanUy  one 
for  wiseuacklng.  It  often  haa  been  said 
that  the  United  States  Is  a  Nation  of  aK>Uad 
aclence.  that  Americans  are  wtsards  at  mak- 
ing practical  applications  of  someone  else's 
discoveries.  But  it  Is  the  basic  research,  not 
tied  to  any  specific  appUeations.  from  whleh 
most  practical  applications  ot  scleaoe  derive. 
The  early  days  of  the  atomic  energy  program 
demonstrated  bow  dependent  this  country  Is 
on  pure  science,  and  In  this  eaae.  It  had  to 
rely  on  the  work  of  foreign  scientists. 

In  other  words.  It  Is  very  useful  to  have 
someone  inquiring  into  why  potatoes  turn 
brown,  or  into  items  even  more  abstract  than 
that.  It  Is.  of  course,  not  necessary  to  make 
a  cult  of  pore  adenoe.  Balance  is  the  es- 
sential; and.  fortunattfy,  the  military  pro- 
gram. AeepiVb  Mr.  Wilson,  includes  a  good 
bit  of  fimdamental  research  along  with  the 
applications.  What  is  dIsturMng  is  to  have 
the  man  presiding  over  a  OeparUnent  making 
such  Immense  use  of  applied  science  appar- 
ently  not  reuugnlee  Its  ultimate  ^kspenOeaoa 
on  adeiiuate  basic  reeearrh, 


Defense  Secretary  Wilson  did  wen  to  em- 
phaslae  to  Congress  that  he  will  a|>pose  any 
reduction  in  military  foroea  as  a  result  oT  the 
proapeetive  Korean  armisttee.  Unfortu- 
nately. It  U  Impossible  to  obtain  the  same 
sort  at  teawurance  from  Mr.  WUson^  aooom- 


EMlavcMBt  •(  Bakk  Stales 


EZTENdlON  OP 


HON.  IHOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MMiisrwxwiw 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRXSBirr ATTVES 

Fridaw.  June  i9.  19ii 
Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaits.  I  wish  to  inctaute 
the  following:  r^- 


Baunc 

•.D.C 
;  OoKUMoasnosi 
or  JUWB  14.  IMl. 
WmsMngtom.  D.  C  June  14.  IMS, 
Hat*  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  resolution  unanlmoualy  adopted 
by  dtlaens  and  residents  of  Bstonlan.  lAt- 
vlan.  and  Lithuanian  deeeent.  assembled  oa 
June  14.  1»58,  at  Pierce  Hall.  Washington. 
D.  C,  to  commemorate  the  lath  anniversary 
of  the  mass  deportatioas  from  Brtonla.  I.at- 
vla,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  mark  the  ISth  anni- 
versary of  the  occupation  and  enslavement 
of  the  Baltic  Stetes  by  the  Soviet  Bed  army 
and  regime: 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Uhlon  has  arbitrarily 
occupied  and  eatablialMd  Oommunlat  re- 
glmee  In  Estonia,  Latvto.  and  UthuanU.  and 
has  enslaved  the  peeves  ct  Uieae  deno- 
cratlo  repobliea;  and 

••WhCTeas  June  14.  1041.  marks  the  be- 
gln^g  of  Soviet  genocide  in  BMoala.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania,  wi^  50.000  innocent 
men.  women,  and  diUdren  having  been  de- 
ported on  that  day  to  slave  labor  in  tiie  sub- 
Aretle  tundra.  Siberlaa  forests,  and  the 
steppes  of  Kaaakhstan.  and  oontinuoua  ar- 
rests and  depcrtattons  In  ■ubssquent  years 
have  led  to  Uquldathm  of  won  than  1  mU- 
lion  people  of  these  three  nattona;  and 

"Vn^ereas  the  Oovemment  oftbe  Oulled 
States  has  steadfastly  rtflised  to  reeogniae 
the  inoorporauon  of  Sitania.  Latvia,  and 


Asm 
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UUiusnlA  Isto  tlM  Soviet  XTnlon  and  oon- 
♦ipn—  rvoognltlon  of  tbelr  lawful  (Uplo- 
matic  reprMentatlTM;  and 

"Wbereaa  Ut*  Honorabla  Chaslss  J.  Kis- 
STEM.  Cuiiy,n— !»■"  ot  Wiaconain.  bas  oa  May 
7  introduced  in  U>«  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlTcs  a  resolution  demanding  Investigation 
of  Soviet  acts  of  violence  and  deception  in 
the  Baltic  States:  Now,  tlierefcre.  be  it 

"Jtesolvcd.  That  we  being  here  assembled 
In  pirayerful  mourning  for  tbe  victims  of 
Soviet  aggression  and  genocide  In  tbe  Baltic 
republics,  vigorously  protest  against  their 
occupation  and  enslavement  by  tbe  Soviet 
regime  and  political  police,  and  appeal  to 
the  governments  and  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  formally  condemn  Soviet  acts  of 
violence  and  genocide  In  the  Baltic  States; 
be  it  furttaer 

•'Jtetoiped,  That  we  respectfully  request 
tbe  88d  Oongresa  to  endorse  Resolution  No. 
331  submitted  by  Beprescntative  Kkbsrm  of 
Wlaoonsln.  to  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
OD  May  7,  suggesting  the  creation  of  a  select 
Bona.:  onmnlttee  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  tbe  elections  which  were 
held  in  Utbusnl*.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  In 
1(40,  aiMl  other  circiunstances  which  led  to 
tbe  incorporation  of  these  countries  into 
tbe  Soviet  Union;  and  be  It  Anally 

"Jtesoloed,  To  espreaa  our  sincere  gratitude 
to  the  ptaple,  tbe  Congress,  euid  Govern- 
meat  at  tiie  United  States  for  their  resolute 
•ncoangement  to  the  Baltic  peoples  in  their 
•truggle  for  liberation  and  being  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  tbe  Government's 
preaeat  poUcy  at  Uba«tl«n  ot  nations  be- 
hind the  bon  Curtain,  we  hereby  pledge  our 
full  support." 

Faithfully  yours. 

~  SK.  X  M.  BACBTn.T7S. 

Chairman. 


Defense 


n«  SacM^  Budget 


tsxrEFi 


SION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  ifxw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  May  25.  1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permissicm  granted  me  on  May  25. 1  pre- 
sent for  insertiOD  in  the  Comgressional 
RKCOftD  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  Yai^  World-Telegram  and  the 
Sun  entitled  "The  Sacred  Budget": 
TrsSacisd  Buscxt 

Bcaroely  anyone  would  disagree  with  tbe 
general  proposition  that  a  powerful  Air  Force 
la  indispensaUe  to  the  military  defense  of 
this  country. 

Scarcely  anyone  would  complain  If  tbe  Air 
Force  gets  the  hog's  end  of  the  money  spent 
on  the  armed  services. 

In  bis  recent  nationwide  spceeh,  Prealdent 
Elsenhower  said: 

"We  are  putting  major  emphasis  on  air 
power,  which  daily  becomes  a  more  impor- 
tant factor  In  modem  war." 

The  Importance  of  air  power  cannot  be 
overstated. 

But  that  doesnt  mean  tbe  Air  Force  is 
alone  in  importance,  that  it  cannot  stand 
economy,  that  the  spending  proposed  by  its 
own  officers  is  sacred  and  untouchable. 

Tet  the  Air  Force,  and  some  of  its  rabid 
partisans  in  Congress;  are  saying  that  the 
budget  proposed  by  President  Eisenhower  is 
"reckless"  and  "shocking."  The  Air  Force 
lobby  at  tbe  Capitol,  which  is  Just  as  active 
as  tbe  lobby  of  any  "vested  interest."  is  try- 
ing to  build  a  backfire  against  its  oma 
Commander  in  C^^ief.  the  President. 

All  because  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion— cautiously — has  pared  the  1954  budget. 
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Secretary  Cbaslea  E.  Wil- 
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recently  remarked: 
to  expect  the  Defense  De- 
spend  money  available  to  It  in 
,  objective  way  the  people 
to  spend  What  money  they 
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Sold  Gas  f  laat  at  a  Lms 


SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOri.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  ancBiCAK 

IN  THE  H<  ►USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mofidav,  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  SHA:  "ER.*  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Servic  «  Administration  aspires  to 
the  assignn  ent  of  disposing  of  the  Gov- 
emmcnt-ov  ned  rubber  plants  to  private 
Industry,  ts  record  in  disposing  of  a 
World  War  n  surplus  aviation  gasoline 
plant  scarci  tly  comes  under  the  category 
of  good  recommendations. 

Under  lei  ive  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  an  :  irtlcle  which  appeared  In  the 
Washlngtoi  i  Daily  News  of  June  12,  un- 
der the  byl  ne  of  James  Daniel.  Scripps- 
Howard  sta  I  writer,  which  describes  this 
financial  fii  sco: 

How  a  Oovemment  tonrean  let  a  World 
y/rtr  a  napk  as  aviation  gasoline  plant  go  fw 
a  guaranty  of  only  t7O,«0OO  when  another 
buyer  wm  i  rilling  to  pay  $807,000  was  re- 
ported here  today. 

Ironically,  the  a307.000  bidder  finally  got 
the  plant  fcr  $300.000 — after  it  had  passed 
through  the  bands  of  several  agents. 

Govemmeit  reeords  indicate  that  Uncle 
Sam  eventiu  lly  received  around  $152,000  for 
the  plant,  rbus  it  appears  that  the  Gov- 
ernment loe>  at  least  $150,000  on  the  deal. 
by  not  taklig  the  $307,000  bid.  Counting 
all  the  time  of  Gov«nmient  oOclals,  the  loss 
may  have  Ixen  more. 

The  Government  agency  which  made  the 
sale,  the  Omeral  Services  Administration, 
now  Is  a  si  rang  contender  for  tbe  Job  of 
selling  abou  ;  $600  million  worth  of  Govern- 
ment synth(  tic-rubber  planta. 

Mr.  Irving  Gumbel,  a  top  GSA  official,  re- 
cently appet  red  before  a  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcom  nlttee  suggesting  that  OSA  was 
the  logical  iigency  to  dispose  of  the  rubber 
plants,  rathsr  than  an  outside  commission 
of  three  mei  with  no  connections  with  the 
rubber  or  at  iliated  Industries,  as  proposed  by 
Representat  ve  Path.  SaaRa.  Republican,  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Gum  >el  was  in  the  GSA  when  tbe 
$70,000  bid  was  accepted  for  a  $3-mmion 
(original  c(st)  aviation-gasoline  plant  at 
Baton  Roug  s,  Ia.,  In  preference  to  the  $307,- 
000  offer  fro  n  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 

He  broke  the  news  to  Esso  that — strange 
as  it  might  seem— Esso's  bid  of  $307,000  in 
effect  was  "  ower"  than  the  $70,000  one  re- 
ceived from  Samuel  L.  Rudolph  k,  Associates. 
of  Los  Angel  ee — because  Esso  was  an  oil  com- 
pany and  Kould  use  it  In  the  oU  business. 


whereas  Rudo^;^  was  In  the  business  of 
selling  Junk.  , 

According  to  Mr.  Gumbel.  Esso  was  offer- 
ing   a    smaller    percentage    of    the    plant's 
▼alue — •«  a  plant — than  Rudolph  was  pro- 
posing to  pay  for  the  plant — as  Junk. 
iBiMii  vni«avat& 

Tto  have  sold  the  plant  to  Esso  for  $807,000, 
Mr.  Gumbel  now  says,  appeared  to  him  at 
the  time  as  giving  Esso  a  "windfall." 

The  Baton  Rouge  plant  was  buUt  in  1043 
to  make  toluene,  used  in  aviation-gas  man- 
ufacturing. 

After  the  war  the  GSA  asked  for  bids  on 
the  plant. 

Four  bids  were  received:  A  $10,000  offer  by 
a  man  who  wanted  to  sell  it  for  Junk;  a 
$250,000  Junk  offer;  Esso's  $307,000  bid.  and 
the  $70,000  minimum  guarantee  fr<nn  Samuel 
Lw  Rudolph  A  AssocUtes. 

Arthur  A.  May,  an  appraiser  and  later  a 
deputy  administrator  at  GSA.  evaluated  the 
bids. 

He  threw  out  the  $10,000  as  too  low.  $295.- 
000  as  too  low  and  as  a  poor  credit  risk,  and 
Eeso's  $307,000  as  being  too  good  a  thine 
for  Esso.  only  about  50  percent  of  the  plant's 
value  to  Esso.  He  strongly  recommended 
that  Samuel  L.  Rudolph  and  Associates  be 
given  the  property — quickly,  he  said,  before 
the  market  on  used  refinery  equipment 
dropped. 

cuaiotrs  BEAsomKo 

By  an  Intricate  process  of  reasoning,  he 
concluded  that  Rudolph's  $70,000  minimum 
guaranty  actuaUy  amounted  to  an  offer  of 
$335,000.  This  was  arrived  at  by  assuming 
that  Rudolph  could  sell  $300,000  worth  of 
equipment  to  Esso  and  $600,000  worth  to 
other  buyers. 

Rudolph  had  offered  to  take  only  a  SO 
percent  commission  on  an]rthing  sold  to 
Esso  and  a  42  percent  commission  on  salea 
to  other  parties.  Together,  the  sales  Mr. 
May  foresaw  for  Rudolph  were  to  yield  the 
Government,  after  commissions  and  ex- 
penses, the  sum  of  $355,000. 

Only — Rudolph  and  Associates  eouldnl 
find  other  buyers. 

Ultimately,  Rudolph  and  Associates  passed 
out  of  the  picture  and  the  property  went 
to  the  firms  of  FTanklln  and  Pass.  Franklin 
and  Pass  in  turn  worked  throiigh  two  other 
brokers  who  finaUy  sold  the  plant  to  Bbso 
for  $200,000. 

A  former  OSA  oOoial.  now  In  another 
agency,  wrote  a  report  on  the  negotiations 
In  which  be  said  that  the  proceeds  from  tha 
award  to  Rudolph  looked  very  disappoint- 
ing. 

O.  V.  Ttaey,  an  Eao  vice  president,  saye  It 
shows  how  the  Govemment's  property  some- 
times is  mishandled.  He's  strongly  on  record 
against  allowing  GSA  any  say  in  disposing  ot 
the  synthetic-nibber  plants. 


Rossiaa  ''Peace  Ofouive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MaaSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Ljmn 
Telegram  News.  Lynn.  Mass.,  of  June  18, 
1953: 

Red  TAcncs  or  CoNruaiow 

Tbe  loudmouth  who  has  been  slapping 
people  around  for  8  years  now  says  It  could 
be  he  overdid  It  a  bit,  and  maybe  aome  ot  It 
was  a  mistake. 

And  so  some  of  the  people  who  have  been 
slapped    around    say,    "Thank    you,    very 
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mueh,"  beeauee  they  are  tired  at  oslng  up 
iodine  and  bandagea.  ahd  "let's  forget  tbe 
whole  thing." 

Which  may  be  ovendrnpUfylng  things 
some  but  which  Is  a  fairly  accurate  picture 
of  the  current  BUHlan  1>eace  offensive." 
So  ft'T,  Rxisala's  bewildering  array  of  "peace" 
pronouncements  hasnt  eost  it  a  nickel  but 
has  succeeded  In  dlvkllng  the  western  allies 
as  no  amount  of  threats  ever  could. 

Which.  In  turn,  makes  us  wonder  why 
Stalin  never  thought  of  it.  instead  ot  being 
continually  as  hard-nosed  as  he  was. 

In  large  i>art  the  current  Rtissian  cam- 
paign contributed  to — 

Premier  Alclde  de  Oasperl's  failure  to  win 
a  decisive  victory  in  last  week**  ItaUan  gen- 
eral electiona. 

The  failure  to  estaMlah  a  West  European 
Defense  Community  and  tbe  slow-down  of 
tbe  West's  defense  drive. 

Tbe  growing  Irritation  between  tbe  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Increasing  indications  that  West  Berlin 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  will  have  a 
rough  time  of  it  in  next  fall's  West  German 
elections. 

Tou  can  forget  abot*'^  the  effects  at  crime 
movies  and  television  on  Junior.  Just  let 
blm  read  the  international  news.  It  will 
convince  him  that  crime  really  pays. 

At  Stalin's  funeral  last  March,  his  suc- 
cecsor,  Georgl  M.  Malenkov,  said  that  all  out- 
standing world  Issues  could  be  settled  by 
negotiation.  Here  are  eome  of  the  Russian 
gestures  up  to  now: 

1.  The  return  of  British.  French,  and 
American  civilian  Korea  prisoners^bcld  il- 
legally In  the  first  place. 

2.  Extension  of  amnesty  to  a  British  Em- 
bassy official  sentenced  to  Jail  on  charges  be 
denied. 

3.  Expression  of  regret  at  shooting  down 
an  unarmed  British  bcnnber  in  Germany  and 
klUlng  Its  crew. 

4.  The  suggestion  for  a  four-power  talk  In 
Berlin  on  settlement  of  tbe  air-corridor  ques- 
tion— so  far  unsettled  and  which,  according 
to  a  Russian  svtggestlon.  would  cut  down  the 
number  of  corridors  from  3  to  1. 

•.  Ttie  granting  at  a  few  exit  visas  for 
wives  and  children  of  American  cltieens. 

6.  The  freeing  of  American  newsman 
William  Oatis  from  a  Prague  prison — sen- 
tenced 9  y*ars  ago  on  trumped-up  spy 
charges. 

7.  Tbe  war-prisoner  agreement  In  Korea — 
one  of  tbe  few  real  developments. 

8.  The  lifting  of  controls  in  Austria.  (The 
Austrians  humbly  thanked  the  Russians  for 
a  move  undertaken  by  the  Western  alUes  6 
years  ago.) 

B.  Tbe  easing  of  eontrols  In  East  Ger- 
many. Still  less  than  long  since  bed  been 
granted  by  the  Western  Powers  In  their  cone. 

10.  The  peace  offer  to  Turkey  and  the  re- 
notinelng  of  territorial  claims  irhlcb  never 
had  been  acknowledged. 

Europe  wants  to  believe  that  Moscow  now 
really  la  trying  to  live  in  peace  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  there  Is  also  the  sus- 
picion that,  by  a  sudden  switch  in  tactics, 
Moscow  hopes  to  fatten  us  up  for  the  kilL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or  MAiwa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thttrsday.  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  RAUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rboobb,  I 
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include  the  following  address  of  Senator 
Margaret  Crass  Smith  at  Weatbrook 
Junior  C^Iege,  Portland,  Maine,  on  June 
7,  1953: 

Tou  young  women  are  on  the  threshold  oC 
the  finest  years  of  your  life.  Make  tbe  best 
of  those  years,  not  only  for  yourselves  but 
for  yoiu  families,  jova  friends,  and  your 
country  as  weU.  Make  better  use  of  those 
years  than  hae  the  generation  preceding 
you. 

Give  the  young  women  who  follow  you  a 
heritage  of  peace  instead  of  tbe  world  of  sus- 
picion, aggression,  treason,  character  assas- 
sination and  moral  delinquency  that  has 
been  thnjst  upon  you  by  the  older  genera- 
tion that  has  preceded  you. 

Show  them  the  way  to  think — ^the  way  to 
control  emotions  Instead  of  being  contnHled 
by  emotions.  Lead  them  away  from  the 
emotional  Idolatry  of  personalities  that  so 
beclouds  our  national  thinking  todsy.  Lead 
them  away  from  bitter  cynicism  and  hatred 
of  those  with  whom  they  differ  In  opinion. 
Show  them  how  to  disagree  agreeably  and 
with  constructive  req>ect. 

Help  them  to  realize  that  this  wonderful 
country  of  ours  is  greater  than  any  Indi- 
vidual woman  or  man  and  that  Its  fate,  des- 
tiny and  security  should  not  be  made  a 
political  football  to  be  kicked  around  by 
dashing  personalities  greedy  and  envious  of 
political  power. 

Your  generation  can  do  this.  It  Is  your 
destiny — ^tbe  greatest  challenge  with  which 
you  are  faced.  You  can  meet  that  chal- 
lenge— you  can  fulfill  your  destiny — regard- 
less of  what  Individual  role  you  play  In  the 
years  to  come,  whether  In  the  home,  in  the 
church,  in  business  or  in  public  office. 

There  is  an  old  slogan  that  you  can  well 
respect  and  ever  keep  before  you.  It  Is  tbe 
slogan  of  "Stop,  Look,  and  listen  t"  But  I 
want  to  add  something  new  to  that  slogan 
and  I  propose  to  you  the  slogan  of  "Stop, 
look,  listen,  and  think."  If  you  ever  think 
you  have  been  wrong  and  want  to  change 
your  mind— do  It  and  admit  It.  That's  the 
sign  of  a  big  person. 

One  of  the  basic  causes  for  all  the  trouble 
In  the  world  today  U  that  people  talk  too 
much  and  think  too  little.  They  act  too 
impulsively  without  thinking.  I  always  try 
to  think  before  I  talk. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating in  the  slightest  that  we  become 
mutes  with  our  voices  stilled  because  of  fear 
of  criUcism  of  what  we  might  say.  That  is 
moral  cowardice.  And  moral  cowardlft  that 
keeps  us  from  speaking  ova  minds  is  as 
dangerous  to  this  country  as  irresponsible 
talk.  The  right  way  is  not  always  the  popular 
and  easy  way.  Standing  for  right  when  it  is 
unpopular  is  a  true  test  of  moral  character. 
In  short,  I  tirge  you  to  think  well  and  deep- 
ly before  you  talk — but  once  you  have  made 
up  yo\u:  mind,  dont  hesitate  to  speak  your 
mind.  As  long  as  you  speak  your  minds,  dic- 
tators and  demagogs  will  never  take  coa- 
trol  of  this  country. 

There  will  always  be  demagogs — and 
there  must  always  be  people  with  enough 
moral  courage  to  stand  up  and  speak  out 
against  such  demagogs  and  expose  and  de- 
feat them,  before  they  get  so  many  unthink- 
ing people  swallowing  their  untruthful 
propaganda  that  our  country  is  surrendered 
to  them  becavise  we  w«e  too  lazy  to  do  our 
own  thl"fct"e  *^^  ^^"o  cowardly  to  speak  our 
minds. 

Instead  of  making  a  speech  to  you  today, 
I  would  rather  think  with  you.  Instead  of 
saying  Jxist  so  many  words  in  catchy  phrases 
and  consuming  so  much  time.  I  would  rather 
Just  think  out  loud  with  you.  try  to  get  my 
simple  points  across  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  stop.  I  would  rather  say  fewer  words 
more  slowly  so  that  they  can  sink  In  mentaUy 
than  to  try  to  crowd  In  the  maximum  num^ 
her  at  words  in  any  lengthy  speech. 


And  I  funy  acknowledge  that  what  I  aay  to 
nothing  new  to  you  nor  anyttilng  that  you 
could  not  say  yoiu^elf .  But  it  is  well  for  all  of 
us  to  review  the  fundamentals  that  are  so 
basic  and  obvlotu  that  too  often  too  many  a£ 
MB  take  them  for  granted. 

Tbe  importance  of  individual  thinking  to 
the  preservation  of  our  democracy  and  our 
freedom  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  is  too 
often  overlooked  and  neglected. 

But  when  we  use  the  word  "think."  Just 
what  do  we  mean?  To  "think"  is  to  exer- 
cise tbe  faculties  of  Jxidgment.  conception,  or 
InTerenoe^— to  put  our  common  sense  into 
action.  When  the  German  people  defaulted 
their  thinking  to  Hitler,  they  surrendered 
their  freedom.  When  the  Russian  people 
defaulted  their  thinking  to  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
they  surrendered  their  freedom. 

Tjo  few  people  in  this  country  realize  that 
too  many  people  in  this  country  are  default- 
ing their  thinking  to  demagogs  and  that 
we  are  closer  to  surrendering  our  freedom 
than  most  of  in  are  willing  to  recognise  and 
admit.  When  we  accept  the  statements  and 
proposals  of  demagogs  because  we  are  too 
lazy  to  think  and  test  their  statements  and 
proposals,  we  can  blame  no  one  but  oiiz- 
selves  for  subsequent  events. 

But  thoughts,  to  be  effective,  must  be  dis- 
closed. We  must  have  confidence  in  our 
(pinions.  aiKi  cheriah  the  belief  that  they 
will  guide  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  We 
should  BO  proceed  as  to  merit  leadership  and 
then  not  be  timid  about  accepting  it. 

It  is  the  articvilate  majority  that  rules  a 
democracy.  But  the  articulate  majority  does 
not  always  represent  the  real  majority. 
Quite  (rften  the  real  minority  by  "thinking 
out  loud"  makes  itself  the  practical,  effective 
articulate  majority. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  set  wom«i  off  sep- 
arate from  men  when  we  think  about  these 
aspects.  I  don't  like  it  simply  because  women 
are  citizens  Just  like  men  and  have  the  sanoe 
reeponsibilitles  of  citizenship  as  men  do. 
Tbe  simplest  and  nooet  direct  way  to  state 
my  attitude  is  in  three  word»— Wommn  are 
people. 

Women.  ]\ist  like  men.  have  the  r<de  vt 
voting,  of  thinking,  of  articulating — ot  tak- 
ing a  stand  and  exi»essing  their  beliefs. 
They  can  play  that  role  in  participaUng  m 
forums  and  public  discussions.  They  can 
organize  or  affiliate  themselves  with  articu- 
late groups  that  r^resent  their  views.  Thcf 
can  help  get  out  the  vote. 

Tbe  articulate  action  of  a  dtlaen,  whether 
man  or  woman,  must  be  constructive — must 
seek  to  improve — to  build  instead  at  tear 
down  and  destroy — must  be  preceded  by  se- 
rious and  responsible  thinking.  Criticiaia 
unaccompanied  by  positive  proposals  of  sub- 
stitutes for  that  criticized  Indicates  lack  at 
informed  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  critic. 
The  broader  sense  of  tbe  concept  of  tbe 
role  of  women  In  the  defense  of  democracy  la 
that  of  the  citizen  doing  her  most  for  the 
preservation  of  democracy  and  peace  by  (1) 
Independent  thinking.  (2)  making  that 
thinking  articulate  by  tranriatlng  it  into  ac- 
tion at  the  ballot  boxes,  in  the  forums,  and 
in  everyday  life,  and  (3)  being  oanatmctlve 
and  positive  in  that  thinking  and  articula- 
tion. 

In  the  more  narrow  soise  of  the  ooacept-^ 
the  concept  that  makes  a  distinction  on  the 
basis  of  sex — the  most  Important  role  of.  the 
woman  in  defense  of  democracy  la  her  tra- 
ditional role  as  homemaker. 

I  wish  that  there  were  more  women  hold- 
ing top  positions  In  our  democracy.  X  wish 
there  were  more  women  in  Congress — more 
women  in  top  positions  In  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  of  o\ir  Government. 

But  in  that  wish  I  regard  the  role  ot  homa- 
maker  for  women  as  being  far  more  in^mr- 
tant  than  the  role  in  public  office.  For  sure- 
ly the  very  backbone  of  oxir  democracy  to 
the  family  and  the  home  in  which  tbe  fam^ 
lives.    As  long  as  tbe  family  home  stnictixa 
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o<  our  Nation  U  firm  ADd  souBd  c«ar  demoo- 
raey  wlU  b*  firm  and  souxtd  wmI  w«U  4*- 

f«Bd«l. 

Since  wonMLB  Is  tb»  bomemiikar— the 
kaeper  of  tbe  toome— ebe  U  tbe  key  todl- 
Ttdtial  of  our  democracy  et  the  greeeroota 
lereL  In  that  respect,  wobmii  la  the  pri- 
mary and  baaie  govomor  of  our  democracy 
for  our  governing  atarta  right  in  the  home. 
Woman  molds  the  dtiaena  ot  tomorrow  ia 
the  rearing  that  she  glvaa  the  children. 

Tee.  the  first  and  original  goTemor  in  our 
democracy  is  the  woman.  Woman  admin- 
isters the  home.  StM  sets  the  rules.  8be 
enforces  the  rules.  She  metes  out  the  dto- 
dpUne  and  the  Justice  for  violations  of  thoae 
rOlea. 

In  other  worda.  women,  in  their  own  way, 
like  Oongresa,  legisUte  the  rules;  in  their 
own  way,  like  the  executive  branch,  enforce 
end  administer  the  rules;  in  their  own  way, 
like  the  courts.  Interpret  the  rulee  at  the 
home. 

Some  of  you.  I  hope,  wiU  enter  puUie 
aervioe.  I  h<^  that  more  women  do  inject 
themstivee  into  their  Government  for  cer- 
iMlnly  our  Oovemment  netfds  more  ot  the 
home  put  into  it  and  less  oC  the  Oovem- 
ment in  the  home. 

But  whether  you  enter  public  service  or 
not,  there  is  no  finer  role  that  you  can  play 
in  the  defense  of  democracy  and  our  Amer- 
ican way  ot  life  than  that  of  wife,  mother, 
and  homemaker.  Bun  your  homee  and  raise 
your  children  in  the  very  beet  traditions  and 
fundamentals  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

But  don't  restrict  yourself  to  the  home  to 
the  extent  of  exclusion  of  any  Ihtereet  or 
participation  in  public  affairs  and  your  Gov- 
ernment. For  if  you  do  that,  your  Indiffer- 
ence to  your  Government  and  to  your  full 
dttaenship  wlU  be  reflected  in  your  children 
who  grow  up  imitating  you. 

In  short,  in  the  yean  that  you  are  about 
to  enter,  you  can  do  far  more  than  you 
realise  to  make  this  a  better  country — to 
keep  it  the  wonderful  democracy  that  it  1»— 
to  preserve  our  American  way  of  life. 

You  dont  have  to  ask  anybody  but  your- 
•elf  how  to  do  It.  And  there  is  no  one  who 
can  do  It  for  you.  It  is  yotir  Individual  re- 
•ponslbility.  More  Important  It  U  your  free 
and  cherished  right.  Dont  let  that  right 
4Ue  for  lack  of  exercise. 

The  most  precioas  thing  that  democracy 
gives  to  us  is  freedom.  Tou  and  I  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  freedom  la  personal.  Our  freedoms 
today  are  not  so  much  in  danger  because 
people  are  consciously  trying  to  take  them 
,away  from  us  as  they  are  in  danger  becauee 
we  forget  to  use  them. 

Freedom  may  be  an  Intangible,  but  like 
meet  everything  else  it  can  die  because  ct 
lack  of  use.  Freedom  tinexercised  may  be- 
come freedom  forfeited.  The  preservation 
of  freedom  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves  now — not  the  Govenunent. 
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BXTBNSION  OP  REMARBB 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.FRIEDEL 

or  KsaTixMs 
XM  THB  HOUSS  OF  BXPRSSSNTATIVES 

Thundav.  June  2S,  1953 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  in  Baltimore.  Md..  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  advisability 
of  further  improvement  of  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  and  channels. 


Uxkder  ui  kanlmous  oonsent,  T  insert  in 
the  Rbooko  the  statement  in  whleh  I  out- 
lined the  Blrcumstanoe".  whieh  Justify 
the  need  t^  further  improvement  in  the 
Harbor  and  channels  and 
part  of  the  official  record  of 
the  public  bearing. 
The  Stat  ment  is  as  foUows: 
I  am  hen  to  urge  your  careftU  consKlera- 
tlon  of  the  need  for  further  improvements 
at  BaltimocB  Harbor  and  channeU.  Others 
who  are  to  testify  are  prepared  to  cover  the 
technical  aipects  of  this  matter  in  detail. 
What  I  particularly  want  to  emphasise  are 
some  broa4 1  considoratlons  affecting,  now 
and  for  th  »  future,  the  port  of  Baltimore 
and  its  coo  lueice. 

This  grea ;  port,  may  it  be  noted,  la  of  con- 
cern not  oidy  to  thoee  of  us  who  live  and 
work  in  Ba  timore;  it  U  a  vital  part  of  our 
naUonal  wonomy  as  a  whole  and  of  our 
foreign  coiimerce.  Since  1947,  the  port  of 
Baltimore  las  ranked  second  in  the  United 
States  amo:  kg  porta  in  weight  of  f  weign  trade 
vrith  22.444 ,000  tons  reported  In  1951,  and 
now  ranks  ourth  among  coastal  ports  for  all 
typee  of  ca  go.  with  42.911.000  tons  reported 
for  1961.  Waterbome  commerce  handled 
through  th  i  port  increased  more  than  7  mU- 
Uon  tons  f  om  1960  to  1951  and  is  expected 
to  increaa»  substantlaUy  in  the  future. 
Shipments  using  Baltimore  Harbor  are  made 
by  cargo  vtesels.  tankeie,  and  ore  carriers  of 
aU  tonnagBS.  No  further  emphasU  is  re- 
quired to  I  lemonstrate  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving th(  harbors  and  channeU  of  the  port 
of  Baltlmo  -e  so  that  it  may  keep  pace  with 
Its  growin(  stoture  and  responsibilities. 

Because  the  slae  and  draft  of  merchant 
vessels  are  increaaing  steadily,  there  is  need 
for  sdditKnal  width  and  depth  oC  estab- 
llshed  man  channels  as  weU  ss  Improve- 
mentt  of  branch  channels  extending  into 
Curtis  Baj  and  Port  Covington.  The  trend 
toward  bu  Iding  bigger  ships  with  drafts  up 
to  40  feet  1 1  particularly  evident  in  the  iron- 
ore  trade  and  is  especiaUy  significant  to 
Baltimore  since  It  ranks  as  the  principal 
ore-lmponing  port  in  the  United  Swtes. 
With  Incn  asing  dependence  upon  imported 
ores  In  pr«  spect  for  this  country,  it  is  a  na- 
tional nee  nslty  that  efficient  port  facilities 
be  provide  1.  At  preeent.  however,  the  larger 
ore  ships  c  annot  anchor  in  Baltimore  Harbor 
when  fuUr  loaded,  but  must  suffer  deUys 
and  costs  n  waiting  at  Sandy  Point  untu  a 
berth  at  8  parrows  Point  U  avaUable  for  un- 
loadii)K.  rhey  are  unable  to  move  Into  the 
ahallower  channels  of  the  upper  harbor, 
where  oiU: '  the  smaller  general  cargo  vesseU 
can  enter 

Improve  a  facttities  also  are  needed  for  the 
tanker  tnde  at  Baltimore.  It  la  generally 
known  th  it  the  requirements  ot  tankers  of 
Increasing  cM>aclty  have  been  a  very  infiuen- 
tlal  factoi  In  the  deepening  and  enlarging 
of  harbor*  at  our  principal  coastal  ports. 
Under  exU  ting  conditions,  large  lupertankers 
now  have  lUBculty  in  navigating  within  Bal- 
timore Ha  'bor  and  may  have  to  be  scheduled 
on  other    tuaa. 

Bxistinc  deep-water  anchorages  In  Balti- 
more Harl  lor  also  are  inadequate.  In  many 
Instances,  incoming  ships  must  ssek  anchor- 
age f ar  dc  wn  the  bay  whenever  they  cannot 
ImmedUtdly  obtain  berthage  space.  ThU 
problem  s  acute  for  loaded  ships  which 
must  be  t  oarded  at  anchorage,  for  they  may 
be  forced  to  move  to  another  anchorage  and 
rettun  lat  er  because  the  quarantine  anchor- 
age cann<  t  accommodate  more  than  2  Lib- 
erty.type  ships  or  1  supertanker.  While 
waiting  fc  r  quarantine  anchorage  a  ship  may 
lose  half  %  day  or  more. 

The  cti  cumstanoes  which  I  have  briefly 
outlined  itrongly  suggest  that  fvirther  im- 
-proveaoeats  of  BiUtimore  Harbor  would  be 
amply  Jui  tlfied  in  terms  of  real  economy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  cAtiroaMiA 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OT  RBPBBSBMTATIVB8 
Thurtdaw,  June  25. 1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  8peak-> 
er.  the  principal  executive  office  of  the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  Co.  is  In  the  dtetrlct  I 
represent. 

I  have  been  requested  to  call  to  the 
attenUon  of  this  body  a  sUtement  made 
to  the  press  yesterday  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Kaiser  Motors 

Corp. 

The  American  people  listened  to  Mr. 
Kaiser  express,  in  a  press  release,  his 
convictions,  after  learning  that  two 
multi-million-doUar  aircraft  production 
contracts  held  by  his  company  had  been 
abruptly  canceled  by  the  Air  Force,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  presenting  to  a  oon-^ 
gressional  commltt-ee  the  facts  in  con- 
nection with  these  contracts. 

His  statement  shows  that  the  task  of 
restoring  Willow  Run  as  a  major  high- 
volume  aircraft-iMroducing  facility  has 
been  a  gigantic  one.  The  Kaiser  organ- 
ization recruited  and  trained  12.000  peo- 
ple into  a  going  producing  force  on  air- 
craft work  lit  Willow  Run.  Mich.  These 
people  and  the  Willow  Run  faciUty  are 
today  a  bulwark  of  our  military  defense. 
Such  an  asset  should  not  be  dissipated. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  r«narks  the 
full  text  of  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Kaiser  made  yesterday.  June  24.  and  also 
a  news  report  f  r«n  today's  Issue  of  the 
Washington  News  concerning  Mr.  Kaiser 
and  the  aircraft  contract: 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  KaUer  Motors  Corp.,  made  the  following 
statement  here  today: 

"Throughout  my  career,  whenever  I  have 
done  Government  work.  I  have  had  a  firm 
principle,  and  no  action  of  today  changes 
that  in  any  respect.  That  principle  la  that 
I  am  proud  of  my  Oovernment;  I  want  to 
do  the  work  and  servics  that  it  wanU  me  to 
do;  and  I  want  to  relinquish  anything  which 
It  does  not  want  me  to  do. 

"The  heads  of  tbe  varlotis  departments  d 
this  Government  cazmot  operate  effectively 
without  respcmslhlllty.  Thisy  have  the  re- 
sponslblUty  for  the  people's  welfsre,  and  I 
propose  to  support  them. 

"In  connection  with  the  Senate  hearings, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  Senator  BaiooBi 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  did 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  am 
grateful  that,  in  this  country,  a  man  can 
speak  to  the  people  through  the  Congress 
and  ts  press.  Now,  the  facts  In  the  record 
apeak,  for  themselves. 

"It  vrould  be  most  unfair  to  the  thousands 
who  work  in  the  Wlll6w  Run  plant  and  who 
have  given  so  much  of  themselves — the  men 
and  women  about  whom  you  have  heard  so 
little — for  me  not  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  their  oeaselees 
efforts  In  accomplishing  what  they  have 
achieved  to  date.  Through  their  eflorU, 
night  and  day,  Willow  Run  was  brought  to 
the  threshold  of  being  able  to  pour  out  great 
voliunes  ot  aircraft  should  an  emergency 
have  required.  To  theee  men  and  women 
let  me  say — as  I  believe  the  Nation  wiU  say^ 
their  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

"Willow  Rim  may  be  needed  at  any  mo- 
ment In  any  great  (visls.  It  stands  as  a 
great  living  symbol  to  volume  mass  produc- 
tion and  it  ctUl  is  an  asset  to  this  NaUon. 
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•nue  Nation  taait  reedgntod  that  whatever 
the  Kaiser  organization  has  been  called  upon 
to  do — vHiether  in  construction,  the  produc- 
ing of  steel,  aluminum,  cement,  airplanes, 
and  other  essential  products — we  always 
jiave  responded  to  the  need  and  the  call. 

"We  have  great  work  to  do  in  our  peace- 
time Industrial  enterprises  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue diligently  to  make  all  possible  contri- 
butloos." 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June 

25,  1953] 

"JUST  GIVE  Us  A  P»w  Hotraa.  Bots"— Kambi 

DoKSM'T  Act  Lixz  Losxa 

(By  Richard  Stames) 

For  a  man  who  had  Just  had  a  multl- 

miUion-dollar  airplane-manufacturing  busl- 

cees  shot  out  from  tmder  him,  bald  Henry 

J.  Kaiser  was  remarkably  placid. 

"Just  give  us  a  few  hours,  boys,"  he  told  a 
hastily  assembled  press  conference,  "and 
well  be  merrily  rolling  along  again." 

Just  what  he  and  the  flying-machine  end 
of  his  huge  WUlow  Run  plant  would  be  roll- 
ing on  wasnt  clear,  but.  as  Mr.  Kaiser  said. 
the  Air  Force  cancellation  of  $400  million 
in  contracts  was  "rather  sudden." 

The  Air  Force,  which  ended  contracts  for 
C-119  (flying  boxcar)  and  C-128  transports 
on  the  heels  of  Senate  hearings  into  allegedly 
excessive  costs,  said  only  It  was  taking  the 
action  for  convenience. 

Air  Secretary  Harold  E.  Talbott  said  the 
cancellations  were  completely  Independent 
of  the  Senate  hearings.  The  hearings  before 
an  Armed  Services  subcommittee  brought 
out  that  the  C-119's  were  being  produced  at 
about  saoO.OOO  each  by  the  Falrchlld  Aviation 
Ckjrp.,  while  the  Kalser-bullt  planes  were 
costing  around  $1,200,000  each. 

Mr  Kaiser  and  his  son.  Bdgar,  were  en- 
gaged In  a  spirited  defense  of  their  costs  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  when  they  learned  of 
the  cancellation.  They  emphaslMd  that  the 
cosu  for  the  relatively  few  C-ll9*s  they  had 
produced  reflected  the  expense  of  tooling  up 
the  WUlow  Run  plant  and  that,  viewed  In 
the  same  perspective.  FalrchlWs  early  coste 
would  have  run  at  about  M399.000  per  plane. 
paouD  or  JOB 
-We  are  proud  of  our  performance,"  Edgar 
Kaiser  told  reporters  at  the  press  conference 
later.  "We  think  under  tbe  circumstances 
we  did  weU."  _, 

Tbe  younger  Kaiser  InsUted  that  loss  at 
the  contracts  would  affect  the  Kaiaer  concern 
•urprlaingly  UtUe.  He  added.  "We  do  not 
think  it  U  a  severe  blow  to  the  company." 

Of  the  original  contract  for  159  flying  box- 
cars, the  WUlow  Run  plant  has  delivered  55 
and  has  coUected  about  flSO  milUon  from 
the  Government.  Of  the  remaining  planes, 
fabrication  has  not  yet  begun  on  20  and  the 
rest  are  in  varying  sUges  of  completion.  The 
Kaisers  wUl  be  permitted  to  complete  jidanes 
which  have  reached  an  advanced  sUte  of 
assembly. 

o-iss  coirnucT  dead       ~~ 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  estimated  that  It 
would  take  several  months  to  wind  up  the 
C-119  contract.  The  C-123  contract,  he  said. 
Is  dead. 

(The  United  Press  reports  this  leaves  the 
Air  Force  with  no  contract  for  transport 
planes  of  the  speciallaed  assault  type.  The 
C-123  was  designed  to  carry  troops  and  equip- 
ment from  short,  rough  flelds  into  enemy 
areas  seised  by  paratroopers.) 

The  senior  Kaiser,  a  fabulous  builder  of 
dams,  roads,  bridges,  steel  plants,  and  ships, 
has  financed  much  of  his  operation  with  Gov- 
ernment loans.  The  Kaisers  said  repayment 
of  the  outstanding  loans  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  cancellation  of  the  aircraft  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  who  was  71  last  month,  be- 
trayed no  diamay  at  the  quick  termination 
of  the  major  portion  of  his  aircraft  business. 


"Every  problem  ts  always  an  dpportunity."  he 
■aid.  "I  havent  anything  in  mind  except 
that  w«  are  going  to  get  busy  and  go  to  work." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.PAULA.nNO 

or  NZW  TOUL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8. 
1953. 1  was  privileged  and  honored  to  at- 
tend a  special  meeting  of  branch  1  of  the 
United  National  Association  of  Post  Of- 
fice Clerks  at  the  Hotel  Capitol  in  New 
York  City.  At  this  meeting,  our  newly 
appointed  acting  postmaster,  Harold 
Riegclman.  spoke  to  the  membership, 
outlining  the  policy  he  would  follow  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  more  improved 
employee  relationship.  I.  therefore,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Colonel  Riegelman  and  other  related 
matter: 
RXEGELMAN    Haoxd    roE    PEOcaossxvE    Vncw- 

PoiNT — UECEs     OvzEmnc     roB     Regulaes; 

OUTLIKES  IMPEOVED  BXPLOTEE  RELATIONS 

Waucxb  Acclaims  Rboelman  Speech — 
Congxessman  Pino  Lauds  Hxjmane  Ap- 
PEOACH— New  Yoek  State  Pexsiosmt  Gat 

COMMEXOS    PBOMOnOM    PLAM 

At  a  special  meeting  on  Monday  evening. 
June  8,  1953,  at  the  Capitol  Hotel  held  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Acting 
Postmaster  Harold  Riegelman,  President  An- 
drew T.  Walker  called  the  overflow  assem- 
blage of  postal  workers  to  order,  and  led 
them  In  the  pledge  of  aUeglance  to  our  flag 
and  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem. 

In  his  Introduction  of  the  acting  post- 
master, whose  appearance  was  enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed  by  a  standing  ovation.  Presi- 
dent walker  outlined  in  detaU  the  highlights 
of  a  long  and  Illustrious  career  In  public  and 
military  Ufe,  stressing  the  humane,  civic 
minded  qualities  and  attributes  of  this  fine 
gentleman,  a  colonel  In  the  United  States 
Army,  decorated  for  valor  and  bravery,  who 
has  long  been  an  advocate  of  much  needed 
benefits  and  reforms  for  the  postal  person- 
nel and  postal  patrons. 

Acknowledging  the  plaudits  of  his  co- 
workers. Acting  Postmaster  Riegelman 
stated :  "I  did  not  come  to  this  meeting  with 
a  prepared  speeeh,  and  while  I  do  have  some 
notes.  I  have  eome  primarily  to  look  you 
people  in  the  eye  and  see  what  kind  ot  toUu 
I  am  completely  dependent  upon  for  the 
success  of  the  two  missions  assigned  to  me. 
"These  two  missions,  which  were  out- 
lined by  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
President,  were  to  Improve  the  service  and 
to  redtice  the  cost. 

AT    PIEST    THE    JOB    IXM3KXD    BIO 


"I  did  not  quite  realize  the  size  of  the  Job— 
the  complexity  of  the  Job.  If  I  had.  I  might 
have  been  even  more  reluctant  to  take  it 
than  I  was;  but  with  the  realization  of  its 
size  and  complexity  I  also  became  aware  of 
another  factor— one  which  I  had  not  counted 
upon — and  that  other  factor  was  the  fine- 
ness, the  essential  decency,  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  postal  employees 
In  this  city. 

"When  you  undertake  missions  like  the 
tvro  assigned  to  me,  you  do  not  Just  get  up 
Into  a  high  tower  and  lose  yoxirself  In  deep 
thought;  particularly  when  you  know  as  lit- 
tle about  an  important  subject  as  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  about  the  operations  of 


this  establishment.  One  Is  dependent  upon 
suggestions,  and  one's  Job  is  to  listen  to  and 
seek  advice,  and  to  then  evaluate  this  advice 
and  try.  if  possible,  to  choose  the  good  from 
the  bad — and  that  is  no  simple  matter. 

"I  think  I  should  tell  you  about  the  cla» 
of  suggestions  which  are  coining  to  me. 

"There  are  suggestions  from  the  patrons 
whom  we  srarve:  Many  very  thoughtful  peo- 
ple— others.  Irritable  and  irresponsible- 
people  who  have  had  some  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances occur  In  their  dealings  with  the 
postal  service — but  yet  people  who  had  ideas 
to  conununicate. 

CIVIUAW  Al>V180«T  CEOUF  APPOINTED 

Equally  as  important  is  the  New  York 
Postal  Council.  It  seemed  to  me,  even  be- 
fore I  took  this  Job,  I  had  to  have  direct 
contact  vdth  the  larger  mall  users,  such  ae 
the  general  public;  small  businesses;  insur- 
ance companies;  mall -order  houses;  direct- 
by-mail  advertisers;  department  stores;  ex- 
porters; financial  houses;  the  families  of  men 
serving  their  country  overseas;  and  so  I  asked 
Anna  Lord  Strauss,  Elizabeth  Harrison  Walk- 
er, Leroy  Lincoln.  John  L.  Loeb,  Ed  Mayer, 
Rear  Admiral  Whiting  (retired) ,  and  others — 
people  whom  I  considered  were  highly  re- 
sponsible, and  they  have  been  extremely  co- 
operative and  gave  me  excellent  suggestions, 
and  I  In  turn  have  submitted  to  them  sug- 
gestions received  from  people  who  fall  Into 
one  category  or  anothw." 

Acting  Postmaster  Riegelman  went  on  to 
explain  how  he  has  lend-leased  the  service* 
of  Important  persons  in  the  industrial  field, 
to  help  Iron  out  other  post-office  problems 
such  as  motor-vehicle  operations,  modern- 
izing tbe  poet-ofllce  personnel  methods,  eta 
Be  fxirthcr  stated: 

"As  I  went  through  the  terminals  I  was 
very  much  depressed  by  the  dismal  swing 
rooms.  It  seems  to  me  when  postal  em- 
ployees can  relax  (and  they  dont  get  too 
much  cqxxtunlty  to  do  so)  they  should  have 
an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort, 
not  a  Ht^nntti  overcrowded  area.  I  can  only 
Judge  by  the  depressing  effect  of  the  swing 
rooms  which  I  visited;  some  are  pretty  good, 
none  very  good.  I  am,  therefore,  about  to 
appoint  Maria  Bergson,  as  the  third  tech- 
nician member  of  the  Council.  Her  Job  la 
to  visit  swing  rooms  and  to  advise  how  to 
make  them  more  pleasant.  When  she  comes 
up  with  the  answers,  I  will  put  her  sugges- 
tions into  effect  as  rapidly  as  I  can  get  the 
materials  and  funds  to  do  so. 

"Then  there  Is  the  public — also  the  rank 
and  file,  people  like  you  who  write  letters 
designed  to  facilitate  the  two  missions  set 
for  me.  Those  letters  get  my  personal  atten- 
tion and  in  almost  every  Instance  I  have 
acknowledged  them  personally.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  satisfaction  I  get  In  know- 
ing there  are  people  on  the  'firing  line" 
thinking  enough  about  their  Jobs  to  be  will- 
ing to  sit  down  and  write  letters  about  it  or 
to  see  me  personally. 

"Then  there  are  also  the  retired  postal 
men — men  who  faithfxilly  served  30,  40,  or 
46  years — who  have  no  other  interest  except 
to  see  the  postal  service,  which  has  been 
Ahelr  life,  brotight  up  to  the  highest  esteem 
it  is  possible  to  bring  it.  These  people,  too. 
call,  talk  to  me.  and  write  me  letters.  At 
^mM  they  pose  difflcxilt  problems. 


OEGANIZATIONB  NECaCSSAET 

"Integrity  and  responsibility  are  tha 
essence  of  the  Job  of  the  postal  worker. 
The  leaders  of  their  service  organizations 
give  me  good  suggestions.  I  was  only  la 
ofDce  24  hours  when  I  asked  10  leaders  of 
aervice  organizations  to  meet  with  me  and 
I  pr(H>osed  a  partnership.  My  contribution 
la  to  support  the  leadership  of  these  organi- 
zations; to  build  aiid  strengthen  them;  so 
that  their  voices  will  be  heard.  Two  things 
are  Important — one  is.  good,  orderly  griev- 
ance machinery— which  we  need  and  are 
gotUg  to  get — so  that  everyone  gets  a  square 
deal;  and  tba  second  is  that  I  do  not  want 
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yoa  to  pwB*  m«  to  do  wli*t  yon  would  not 
do  If  you  were  In  my  place." 

ICr.  Rlegelm&n  praised  UNAPOCS  and  Pres- 
ident Andrew  T.  Walker  as  being  mo*t  help- 
ful In  his  leadMralilp.  He  went  on  to  lay 
that  he  found  expertenoed,  capable  euper- 
Tiaors  reluctant  to  offer  iiiggestions.  because 
to  their  many  years  of  service  they  had  never 
been  asked  to  aid  their  postmaster.  "1 
called  them  In,"  he  said,  "and  discussed  my 
problems  with  them  and  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  wise  counsel  I  got  from 
about  40  top  supervisors." 

He  praised  the  Inspectors  now  at  work  In 
the  New  York  poet  c^Bces.  "They  are  flne, 
able.  Bcalous  men.  It  does  not  mean  because 
they  make  a  recommendation  I  necessarily 
act  upon  It.  I  try  It  the  same  way  as  I  do 
one  from  the  lowest  worker  In  the  service — 
according  to  merit.  I  find  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  an  Inspector  to  place  arithmetic 
above  human  values,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
suggestions  from  service  organizations  em- 
phasize human  values  at  the  expense  of 
arithmetic.  If  y  job  Is  to  take  these  sugges- 
tions, weigh  them  and  try  to  come  up  with 
the  answers,  giving  the  proper  consideration 
to  arithmetic  and  to  human  values.  Some 
suggestions  from  inspectors  are  Impossible 
to  evaluate.  They  must  be  tried  out  and 
proved  by  a  system  of  trial  and  error.  We 
will  keep  what  is  good  and  discard  what 
Is  bad. 

"Some  time  ago  the  rule  of  sezilority  was 
applied  in  connection  with  the  change  of 
tours,  which  has  created  distress  among  the 
younger  employees  especially.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  they  are  doomed  to  night 
tours  for  years  because  the  better  tours  are 
taken  by  the  senicxv.  I  can  see  both  aides 
cf  this  problem  and  want  to  help  in  any 
way  X  can  and  have  instructed  the  leaders 
of  the  post  offlce  organizations  to  find  out 
the  preferences  of  their  members  and  I  pro- 
pose to  be  guided  by  the  employees'  desires 
In  this  matter." 

MAn.  sBBvicB  TO  Bs  ncpaovSB 
The  postmaster  then  touched  upon  the 
centralization  protest  in  the  Bronx  and 
stated  It  miist  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
prove  Its  worth  or  failure.  He  also  promised 
to  try  to  obtain  permission  from  Washing- 
ton to  use  regular  employees  on  Christmas 
overtime  In  place  of  some  of  the  large  niun- 
ber  of  temps  formerly  employed.  He  believed 
that  the  acid  test  of  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
Is  governed  by  the  morale  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  post-office  worker.  Morale  can  be 
built  by  designating  him  as  a  human  being, 
giving  blm  pride  in  his  work  and  service  and 
getting  him  the  respect  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. 
Mr.  Riegelman  stated: 
"I  am  not  Interested  In  a  man's  politics; 
I  am  Interested  only  in  his  problems." 

He  stated  he  has  established  a  system  of 
citations  and  medals  to  be  awarded  meri- 
torious workers  for  noteworthy  services  and 
that  these  will  have  to  be  well  earned.  Tlie 
awards  will  go  to  those  best  in  their  par- 
ticular field  and  the  service  in  the  city  has 
therefore  been  divided  Into  five  districts. 

"People  tell  me."  he  continued,  "this  Is  a 
big  Job.  Because  the  post  offlce  is  a  great 
machine  and  It  is  complicated  with  the  38.000 
men  and  women  who  are  the  cogs  in  this 
machine.  I  resent  this  statement.  It  is  not 
true.  The  postal  establishment  is  not  a  ma- 
chine and  you  are  not  cogs.  It  Is  an  aggre- 
gation of  human  beings,  each  one  entitled 
to  respect,  and  each  one  with  the  problem 
of  supporttog  a  family,  with  troubles  of  his 
own,  and  I  propose  to  operate  this  establish- 
meLt  as  a  group  of  human  beings,  pulling  to- 
gether, with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New  York  the  best  postal  serv- 
ice In  the  entire  world.** 
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before.     President    Walker 

postmaster  and  then  proceeded 

CX>ngre88man  Paul  A.  Pino,  36th 
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esteem  to  which  Mr.  Riegelman 
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The  conelualon  of  this  magnificent  address 
brought  about  another  standing  ovation  the 


ending  up  the  meeting,  Prealdent 
Dick  Oay,  State  president, 
expressed  his  esteem  of  the  post- 
pledged  his  wholehearted  coop- 
Uto  Hanks,  a  postal  worker  from 
Station,  who  will  attempt  to  swim 
Channel  on  August  29.  was  aaked 
and  received  the  good  wishes 
audience  and  our  guests, 
of  the  meeting  the  postmaster 
ihook  hands  with  and  spoke  a  few 
with  every  member  present, 
greatly  Impressed  with  his  sin- 
and  totegrlty.  and  pledged 
him  as  he  reqiiested. 
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7  hursdap,  June  2S.  19Si 

Mrs.  Ri  X3ERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
today  issi  led  a  very  interesting  news  re- 
lease. Itlold  of  a  World  War  n  veteran, 
paralyzec  in  combat,  who  has  been  com- 
pletely n  habilitated  to  civilian  life  and 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  employees 
of  the  Ne  edham.  Mass..  fire  department. 

I  recoo  miend  your  reading  of  the  re- 
lease, foi  it  shows  so  vividly  the  ex- 
tremely i  nportant  part  that  Public  Law 
No.  18,  7J  th  Congress,  has  played  in  the 
lives  of  hose  badly  wounded  veterans 
who  eveiirone  believed  were  doomed  to 
a  life  of  i  avalidism. 

In  my  work  among  the  disabled  vet- 
erans I  h  ive  known  a  great  many  para- 
plegics. Their  attitude  toward  life  and 
toward  rehabilitation  always  has  been 
of  the  fin  est.  Many  of  you.  as  I  did.  ex- 
pressed I  .mazement  when  we'  saw  the 
wheelcha  r  basketball  team  that  played 
here  in  >  Washington  last  year.  Each  of 
the  players  was  a  paraplegic  veteran. 
Yet  each]  played  the  game  in  his  wheel- 
chair as  thought  he  had  no  physical  im- 
pairment, To  me  it  typified,  also,  the 
fine  spirl  and  attitude  of  mind  our  para- 
plegic ve  erans  have. 

The  re  ease  follows: 

The  ton  n  of  Needham.  Mass..  has  hired  a 
paraplegic  fireman — a  World  War  n  veteran 
paralyzed  to  combat — and  although  he's 
never  gono  to  a  fire  he's  still  one  of  the  most 
valuable  xien  in  the  fire  department. 

The  veieran.  Richard  Foley,  is  what  Is 
eaUed  a  p  trmanent  houseman — handles  oor- 
respondence  and  paperwork,  keeps  records. 
prepares  t  le  budget,  answers  telephone  calls, 
looks  aft4T  the  department's  communica- 
tions equl  pment.  and  performs  Innumerable 


V. 


other    duties    that    keep    things    nmntnc 
smoothly. 

But  more  Important,  when  there's  a  fire 
he  stays  on  duty  In  the  fire  house,  while  the 
rest  of  the  department  answers  the  call. 
Before  Foley  came  to  work,  an  able-bodied 
fireman  had  to  stay  behind.  So  actually  the 
veteran  has  released  one  more  man  for  active 
duty,  where  he's  needed  the  most. 

Foley  took  traintog  in  administration  and 
secretarial  work  to  a  business  school  under 
Public  Law  16 — a  law  that  provides  voca- 
tional training  for  the  service-disabled  of 
World  War  II  and  the  period  since  Korea. 
What  he  learned  in  school  has  equipped  him 
almost  down  to  the  last  detail  for  his  new 
Job.  he  says. 

In  his  youth.  Foley  never  dreamed  of 
working  to  a  fire  department.  He  was  bom 
and  reared  to  Stamford.  Conn.  Before  the 
war.  he  was  a  promlstog  baseball  player,  with 
hopes  of  breaking  Into  the  big  leagues. 

But  then  came  the  war.  He  enlisted  to 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  and  served  to 
Europe.  A  month  after  he  parachuted  from 
a  plane  into  Holland,  he  took  part  to  a  heavy 
combat  engagement.  A  mortar  shell  frag- 
ment hit  him  to  the  sptoe.  paralyzing  him 
from  the  waist  down  for  life. 

He  was  sent  back  to  the  United  States  and 
spent  the  next  2  years  in  an  Army  hospital, 
where  he  met  the  girl  he  finally  married— 
a  telephone  operator  to  a  nearby  town. 

Discharged  In  a  wheelchair  to  1948,  he 
came  to  the  Veterans'  /  dmlnlstration  to 
apply  for  Public  Law  16  training.  Although 
he  could  never  play  ball  again,  baseball  stiU 
was  his  first  love.  So  VA  arranged  for  him 
to  take  secretarial  and  administrative  train- 
tog.  His  goal  was  to  equip  himself  for  office 
work  with  a  big  league  baseball  club. 

He  kept  up  his  interest  in  baseball  to  still 
another  way.  D\ir(ng  his  spare  time  to  sum- 
mer vacations  he  acted  as  a  scout  for  a  big 
league  club.  His  wife  would  drive  him  about 
from  ball  park  to  ball  park,  where  he'd  roll 
his  wheelchair  onto  the  field  and  watch  the 
players.  Many  an  up-and-coming  player 
owes  his  start  to  organized  baseball  to  the 
wheelchair  veteran  whose  playtog  days  were 
over. 

With  Korea,  to  1950.  came  a  general  re- 
trenchment to  organtaed  baseball,  and 
Foley's  hop^  of  getting  Into  the  business 
end  of  the  national  sport  began  to  fade.  But 
he  continued  with  hia  Public  Law  16  training 
all  the  same.  "As  long  as  I  had  that  trato- 
tog  I  felt  I'd  te  able  to  get  a  )ob."  he  said. 

And  that's  exactly  what  happened.  Only 
the  Job  sought  him.  It  came  about  because 
Needham's  fire  chief.  Richard  Balamone.  de- 
cided he  no  longer  could  afford  to  waste  an 
ablebodled  man  on  house  duty  while  the  fire 
department  went  out  on  call.  After  a  lot  of 
thotight.  he  decided  to  hire  a  disabled  vet- 
eran. 

At  that  time.  Foley  had  very  nearly  com- 
pleted his  training  to  admtolstratlon  under 
Public  Law  10.  and  was  recommended  to  Bal- 
amone as  the  young  man  best  suited  for  tlM 
work.  The  town's  local  governing  body  gave 
quick  approval,  and  Foley  was  hired. 

The  plan  has  worked  so  well  that  now 
Balamone  has  his  eye  on  other  disabled  vet- 
erans in  the  area,  for  duties  similar  to 
Foley's. 

The  Public  Law  16  program.  Xtoder  which 
Foley  trained,  has  provided  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  to  some  600.000  other 
disabled  World  War  n  veterans.  An  addi- 
tional 4,000  veterans  disabled  stoce  fighttog 
started  to  Korea  also  have  benefited  from 
the  program. 

The  main  requirement  that  a  veteran  has 
to  meet  is  a  need  for  training  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  his  disability.  Other  re- 
quirements are  a  separation  from  service  un- 
der other-than-dlshonorable  conditions,  and 
a  service-connected  disability  that  entitles  a 
vet«^n  to  VA  oHnpensation  payments. 

Fw  the  World  War  n  disabled,  tratolng 
must  be  completed  by  July  25,  1956.     For 
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those  disabled  since  Korea,  the  program 
ends  10  years  after  the  end  of  the  current 
emergency. 


Cui  W«  Rely  aa  Ibc  Wwi  of  tbc 
Cowaw»t»7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

or  MicaiGAir 

IM  THX  HOU8S  OF  BXPRKSB<TA1TVS8 

Thursday,  June  25,  1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  2l8t  day  of  June  was  the  eighth  an- 
niversary of  the  disgraceful  trial  in 
Moscow  of  16  members  of  the  Polish  un- 
derground movement  who  were  induced 
by  trickery  aiMi  false  promises  to  leave 
Warsaw  for  Moscow,  presumably  for  an 
ofDcial  discussion  to  bring  about  more 
peaceful  relations  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Polish  people. 

All  of  them  were  herded  into  jail  Im- 
mediately upon  arrival  in  Moscow  and 
were  never  released  since  then.  Some 
have  died,  others  are  still  in  JaU  or  have 
also  met  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists. 

In  these  dajrs.  wh«i  we  are  gradually 
increasing  our  acts  of  appeasement  to 
the  Communists  and  are  putting  so 
much  faith  in  their  words,  even  though 
they  were  never  backed  by  action,  it 
would  do  us  well  to  reflect  on  the  fate  of 
those  who  give  faith  to  their  empty 
words.  Soviet  Russia  should  now  be  re- 
quested to  report  the  fate  of  these  16 
Polish  patriots  before  we  can  begin  to 
give  any  reliance  (m  promises  now  being 
made  to  us. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  attach  hereto 
a  copy  of  the  letter  written  in  this  mat- 
ter to  the  New  York  Times  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Former  Political  Prisoners  in 
the  Soviet  and  Nazi  Concentration 
Camps,  dated  June  17, 1953: 

Polish  Association  or  Fosmbi 
PouncAi,  PaxBOHSBs  Of  TBB  Sovisr 
AJTp  Nazi  Cowcaw  nuTiow  Caiifs, 
New  York,  N.  Y..  June  17,  19Si. 
The  ItoTton.  nu  New  Toax  Tnos. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Snt:  In  an  atmosphere  of  the  Soviet  peace 
offensive  recently  launched  by  the  new  rulers 
in  the  Kremlto  It  would  perhaps  be  advis- 
able to  bring  back  to  memory  the  fate  of  16 
Polish  underground  leaders,  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  the  Moeoow  trlaU  to  1946.  to 
(nrder  to  save  several  ot  them  from  the  pato 
of  an  unremembered  death  to  prison. 

We  all  StiU  reoaU  the  memorable  days  of 
1945  when  the  D.  N.  was  begtontog  to  take 
shape  at  the  first  conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  remember  that  at  a  time  when 
new  forms  of  the  futiire  were  granted  to 
manktod  by  providence  the  voice  of  free 
Poland  was  not  heard  among  thoee  of  other 
nations — the  voice  which  would  have  pro- 
tested the  arrest  of  national  Polish  leaders 
and  for  whom  their  fate  would  have  been  of 
the  utmost  urgency  and  Importance.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  among  the  U.  N. 
delegates  because  of  the  arrest  and  subse- 
quent trial  of  the  people  who,  had  they  been 
free,  would  probably  have  represented  their 
country  at  the  conference. 

These  Poles  were  tovlted  by  Marshal 
Zhukov  to  an  olBclal  luncheon  party.  From 
there  they  went  straight  through  the  gates 
of  Lubianka  prison  to  Moscow.    Nothing  was 


heard  of  them  until  Mdlotov  made  an  of- 
ficial statement  of  their  arrest  at  tbe  Ban 
Francisco  Conference. 

Travesties  of  Justice  aeqiMi«  strange  forms 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  When  one  al  the  de- 
fendants mentioned  the  tovitatlon  sent  by 
Varrhai  Zhukov,  tbe  president  of  the  Mos- 
cow court.  General  Ulrlch,  sarcastlcaUy  com- 
mented on  the  naivete  of  the  Imprisoned 
Poles.  In  this  Soviet  Judge's  reply  we  have 
the  entire  drama  of  the  grim  Soviet  men- 
tality and  the  Western  concept  of  justice 
and  freedcon. 

Eight  years  have  passed  stoce  the  trial  of 
the  16  Polish  leaders.  Two  of  the  accused. 
Kasimierz  Puzak  (Polish  Socialist  Party) 
and  StanlaUw  Mienwa  (Polish  Peasant 
Party),  having  served  their  sentence  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  were  rearrested  to  Pcdand.  tried 
and  tortured  to  death  to  prison.  Francissek 
Urbanskl  (chairman  of  the  ..Christian  Trade 
Unions)  and  Kugenlusz  Czarnowskl  (Demo- 
cratic Party),  died  in  Poland  as  a  result  of 
their  stay  to  the  Moscow  prisons. 

Kailmlers  Kobylanskl  (National  Demo- 
cratic Party)  and  Kaalmlera  Mlchalowskl 
(Democratic  Party)  were  rearrested  and  are 
believed  to  be  to  prison  to  Poland.  All 
others  are  still  supposed  to  be  to  Soviet 
prisons.  Adam  Blen  (Polish  Peasant  Party) 
and  Stanlslaw  Jaslukowlcs  (National  Demo- 
cratks  Party),  who  received  sentences  of  5 
years*  imprisonment  have  not  been  heard 
of  since  1945.  Antoni  Pajdakl  fate  (Polish 
Socialist  Party)  who  was  not  tried  with  the 
others  because  of  his  lUness  Is  unknown. 
On  March  28.  1953.  Jan  Jankowskl  (Christian 
Labor  Party)  served  the  full  sentence.  He 
Is  now  71  ]reara  old  and  partially  bitod.  No 
news  of  his  release  has  so  far  been  pub- 
lished. Neither  is  there  any  news  about 
Oen.  Leopold  OkuUckl.  oomcnander  in  chief 
of  the  borne  army,  after  the  capt\u«  of 
General  Bor-Komorowskl.  who  was  sentenced 
to  10  years'  imprisonment. 

Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  supposedly 
entered  the  path  of  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  undotlog,  her  cruel  and  persisting 
vengeance  on  the  Innocent  and  helpless 
Polish  leaders  has  a  strange  significance. 

Publication  of  this  letter  will  aid  in 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
free  world  on  these  unfortunate  people's 
plight.  Certainly,  there  must  not  only  be 
public  opinion  mobillaed.  but  the  effective 
action  of  organizations  of  totemational 
prestige  to  effect  their  release. 

F.  J.  Pboch. 
fretident,  ftMah  AstoeiatUm  of  ror- 
mer    Political    Priaonert    in    the 
Soviet    aTUl    Na»i    Concentration 
Campi. 
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uania  as  an  independent  state  and  as  a 
member  of  Christendom.  Mindaugas 
started  a  policy  of  liberation  of  the 
Russian  principalities  enslaved  under 
the  Tartar  yc^e.  He  extended  his  rule 
over  a  considerable  number  of  Ukrainian 
and  Byelorussian  principalities,  not  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  ways  of 
life,  language,  religion,  and  customs  of 
these  people.  He  did  not  impose  tribute 
and  taxes  and  did  not  make  the  Lithu- 
anian language  compulsory,  and.  under 
his  efficient  administration,  strict  jus- 
tice and  personal  safety  were  granted  to 
all  minorities. 

Although  Lithuania  Is  not  now  free.  It 
is  proper  that  this  anniversary  should  be 
observed  this  year  for  thoee  ideals  which 
the  Mindaugas  rute  represents — the  sol- 
emn dedication  of  a  courageous  people 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice. 
This  anniversary  is  important  not  only 
to  the  sorrowful  people  of  Lithuania  and 
to  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  who 
grieve  for  their  countrymen,  but  to  all 
peoples  everywhere  who  believe  in  free-^ 
dom  and  in  the  sanctity  of  human  dig- 
nity and  human  rights. 

In  1939,  Russia  annexed  free  people  of 
Lithuania  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  until 
today  is  practicing  the  terrible  crime  of 
genocide  by  executing  or  deporting  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanian  patriots. 

An  investigation  and  study  should  be 
made  of  this  forced  seisure  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  bring  to  light  all 
violations  committed  by  Soviet  Russia. 
I  have  previously  stressed,  and  I  empha- 
size again,  the  importance  of  the  ratifl- 
cation  of  the  genocide  convention  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  we  should 
urge  the  United  Nations  Assembly  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  into  the  cases  of  So- 
viet genocide  at  its  next  session,  to  dis- 
cuss them  fully,  and  to  expose  the  guilty. 

I  Join  with  the  many  thousands  of  fine 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  in  their  hope  that  the  day 
will  8ooa  come  for  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent Lithuania. 


Sevea  Hondredtk  Aaahrersary  ef  Um 
KmidoBi  of  Udmaaia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

mn.  THOIIAS  J.  DODD 

or  CONKBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  June  25,  1953 

Mr.  DODD.  1ST.  Sj>eaker.  this  year 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  and 
free  Lithuanians  throughout  the  world 
celebrate  the  700th  anniversary  of  the 
coronation  of  Mindaugas.  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV,  according  to  the  papal  diploma 
dated  July  17,  1251.  delegated  Bishop 
Henry,  of  Kuhn,  to  crown  Mindaugru: 
King  of  Lithuania.  The  coronation  took 
place  sometime  in  12S3. 

The  crowning  of  Mindaugas  consti- 
tuted international  recognition  of  Lith- 


Pelcr  F.  Mack,  Jr.,  the  Flyiiig  Ceagress- 
tum.  Named  CoBgressioaal  Adviser  to 
ICAO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^20N.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMoiB 

ZM  TBB  HOUSS  OF  RSPRBSKNTATTVXS 

Thursday,  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
happy  to  see  that  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, the  Honorable  Ekm  P.  Mack,  Jk., 
of  Carllnvllle,  is  one  of  two  congression- 
al advisers  to  the  seventh  assembly  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
sation, which  is  presently  in  session  in 
Brighton,  England.  Congressman  Mack 
and  our  other  colleague.  Congressman 
RoBkRT  Hale,  of  the  First  District  of 
Maine,  will  represent  the  Congress  at 
that  important  assembly  of  the  world 
leaders  in  civil  aviation.  The  VHKdnt- 
ment  of  Congressman  Mack  is  not  only 
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•n  bonor  to  bto  indiTidttaUy  but  to  the 
pMHite  he  xeprtaexits  in  the  2l8t  District 

of  nmioia.  ^         ^ , 

The  appointments  came  from  Fresi- 
dMit  Eisenhower  on  the  advice  of  Speak- 
er MABTor  and  on  consultation  with  the 
Honorable  Charlbs  WoLvmoH,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  which 
group  is  refored  all  legislation  in  Con- 
gress dealing  with  matters  of  civil  avia- 
tkm.  The  honor  came  to  Pstsk  Macx 
in  recogniUon  of  his  deep  interest  and 
great  contribution  to  civil  aviation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  e8p««ially 
sppropriate  that  our  colleague.  Pxm 
Macs,  was  selected,  for  he  is  not  only 
the  outstanding  aviator  in  Congress  but 
he  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced aviators  in  our  country.  He 
has  flown  in  the  latest-type  Jet  i^anes. 
During  his  4  years  of  service  in  the  Navy 
In  World  War  H.  be  spent  some  time 
as  a  pilot  and  navigation  instnietCHr. 
IncidentaUy,  Pxter  Mack  enlisted  in  the 
armed  services  after  receiving  an  offer 
of  emi^yment  as  a  oommercial  pilot. 

He  presently  holds  CAA  licenses  as 
eommerdal  pilot  with  ground  and  flight 
instructor  ratings  and  instrument  fUght 
ratings.  Pcm  Mack  is  presently  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
unit  at  AnacostiA  Naval  Air  Station, 
participating  in  flying  drills  periodically. 
Another  unique  qualification  of  our 
flying  Congressm*a  is  his  familiarity 
with  flying  conditions  throughout  the 
world.  Most  of  you  will  recall  his  cou- 
rageous and  speetacular  solo  round-the- 
world  goodwiU  fUght  of  1951-52  in  the 
single-engine  Friendship  Flame.  Spon- 
sored by  businessmen  from  his  area. 
Pnsn  Mack  visited  46  cities  in  30  differ- 
ent oountries,  iHpesenting  city  oflBcials 
with  friexkdship  scrolls  signed  by  people 
of  his  Ateaham  Uncoto  District  This 
was  the  first  time  any  person  has  flown 
around  the  world  alone  in  a  single- 
engine  plane. 

These  porsonal  experiences,  coupled 
with  Mack's  interest  in  all  ramificatiana 
of  aviation  and  his  membership  on  the 
House  Interstate  and  Fpreign  Commerce 
Committee,  make  him  one  of  the  most 
•atatanding  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation.  Other  members  of  the 
delegation  are:  The  Honorable  Robert 
B.  Murray,  chairman.  Under  Secretary 
for  Transportation.  Department  of  Com- 
merce:: J.  Paul  Barrlnger,  vice  chair- 
man. Director,  Ofllee  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Poliey.  Department  of 
State:  the  Honorable  Oswald  Ryan, 
chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  Rear 
Adm.  Paid  A.  Smith,  United  States  rep- 
resentative on  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

The  IntematioQal  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganimtion,  known  as  ICAO,  is  meeting 
in  Brighton  from  June  16  to  July  15. 
This  organisation  began  in  1944  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  meeting  known  as  the  Chicago 
Conventian,  composed  of  60  nations. 
ICAO  fosters  International  cooperaUon 
la  the  use  of  aircraft  and  related  mat- 
teirs.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  and  ob- 
tain agreements  -on  the  standardization 
of  such  matters  as  safety,  navigational 
aids,  and  weather  reports.    An  example 


might  b^  the  lower  standard  of  safety 
j^esently  requhred  of  British  pImms.  As 
a  resultJBritlsh  airlines  are  able  to  carry 
more  passengers,  and  thus  charge  a  lower 
fare.  If  we  can  succeed  in  having  the 
standard  raised  to  what  we  believe  Is 
necesaai  7  and  proper,  then  international 
competi  ion  is  made  more  fair. 

ICAO  also  provides  tor  reciprocal 
flights  over  the  national  territory  of 
member  nations  and  the  landing  and 
dlschari  Ing  or  loading  of  passengers  and 
freight.  Russia  and  most  of  its  satellites 
are  not  members,  presumably  because 
they  wduld  not  permit  regular  flights 
over  their  national  territory.  Among 
s(Mtte  of  the  items  to  be  considered  at  this 
seventh  assembly  will  be  the  application 
of  Japai  X  for  membership.  China's  appli- 
cation t  >  rejoin,  fiscal  matters,  and  elec- 
tion of  the  21 -member  counciL  Also 
listed  f  )r  disciission  is  changing  ICAO 
headquarters  from  Montreal  to  some- 
where Ih  Europe  and  changing  the  time 
of  meet  ng  from  annually  to  triannually. 
It  Is  ]  lOteworthy  that  our  Speaker  and 
Chalrmin  Wolvxrtqn  have  seen  fit  to 
appoint  1  Democrat  and  1  Republican. 
In  such  technical  and  nonpartisan  work 
as  this,  it  is  only  proper  the  congres- 
sional Advisers  ^ould  be  bipartisan. 

>lHe  of  Illinois  are  very  proud 

flying  Congressman  has  been 

Tor  such  an  important  task  and 

distinguished    company.    We 

jsa  Mack  good  fortune  and  un- 

MmltedTceiling,  knowing  he  will  perform 
his  duties  with  great  dlstlncti<m  to  hlm- 
sdf  and  to  our  Nation. 
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Armstj-oaf  Gkonty  Ceorthoase  SLiaiof 
Example 

KCTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

iOli  JOHN  P.  SATLOR 

or  FKWWSTLVAlflA 

IH  T^  BOU8S  OP  BSPRESENTATIVSS 

ThWMdav,  June  25,  1953 

Mr.  bAYLOR.     Mr.    Speaker.    Arm- 
strong ^Joimty,  one  of  the  cotmtles  in  the 
22d  Co  Qgressiona^  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, i^Ich  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
for  many  years  realind  the 


sent,  t  as 

need  f  0  -  a  larger  and  more  modem  court- 
house. Sensing  the  great  need,  the  coun- 
ty ofllc  als  also  realized  that  bonded  in- 
debted less  could  be  a  great  burden  upon 
the  cit  zens  of  the  ooimty. 

Keeping  this  thought  In  mind,  the 
county  officials  made  plans  to  save  a  por- 
tion fr>m  each  srear's  taxes  for  future 
remodc  Uxtg.  From  1946  to  1953,  funds  In 
varyini  amounts  of  $30,000  to  $130,000 
were  Is  id  aside  each  year.  In  1961,  the 
board  <  if  county  commissioners  felt  that 
the  tin  e  had  arrived  and  plans  were  pre- 
pared or  remodeling  the  old  structure 
and  toi  king  an  addition  to  provide  sxiit- 
able  SI  ace  for  future  expansion  of  the 
county  ofDces  and  also  to  make  space 
avaUat  le  for  State  and  Federal  agencies 
serving  ttie  citizens  of  Armstrong  County. 

Armtrong  County's  new.  enlarged, 
renovaed^  and  refurnished  courthouse 


has  been  completed.  Tt  Is,  I  beBe^,  tM 
only  courthouse  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  with  an  expansion  program 
of  this  size  built  without  a  bond  issue  or 
an  increase  in  county  mlllage  and  paid 
for  upon  completion  by  an  outlay  of 
$909,298.10. 

It  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
new  courthouse  on  Jime  IS.  The  mod- 
ernization is  a  great  milestone  in  ac- 
oompli^unent  and  the  ofDcials  and  tax- 
payers of  Armstrong  County  deserve  high 
praise  and  compliments  in  making  pos- 
sible this  building  for  the  conducting  of 
official  business. 

It  was  a  great  Inspiration  to  have  had 
a  part  in  the  celebration  of  this  event 
with  Armstrong  countians  who  attended 
the  impressive  ceremonies  to  witness  and 
celebrate  the  acquisition  of  their  new 
property. 

In  light  of  the  current  eontroversiee 
over  the  balancing  of  the  Federal  budget. 
I  might  suggest  U>  all  Government  agen- 
cies to  take  heed  of  the  acc(»npllshments 
of  Armstrong  County.  They  could 
profitably  visit  my  district  and  find  out 
how  money  has  be«i  wls^  and  conser- 
vatively spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, without  the  increasing  of  taxes,  defi- 
cit financing,  or  severe  hardship  upon 
the  taxpayers. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  June  30 
issue  of  the  Kittannlng  (Pa.)  Daily  Lead- 
er Times,  entitled  "Ooonty  Courthouse: 
Shining  Example^: 

COTTirrr  Cavrmoxrm:  Bbuhmg  SxAimjt 

Armstrong  County*!  remodeled  and  en- 
larged courthotue  could,  and  well  should 
stand  for  something  more  than  Just  another 
publle  tmlldlng. 

nne  structure  that  tt  Is.  the  oourthooM 
Is  addltioaally  a  monument  to  the  vlctuaa 
of  patience  and  the  wisdom  oC  thrift. 

In  an  era  of  free-and-easy  public  spending, 
of  profligate  waste,  of  delayed  paymants.  of 
Authority  financing,  county  officials  elected 
to  build  the  new  county  bvtildtng  only  after 
the  money  was  In  sight  to  pay  for  It. 

The  total  amount  was  $809,388.10.  ""J 

When  the  county  com  mission  era  reeeWed 
the  key  to  the  buUdlng.  the  money  was  on 
hand  to  complete  payment.  Not  often  bad 
that  happened  anywhere  in  nearly  3  dscades 
of  deficit  flnanclag. 

Back  in  the  early  1940's  the  way  to  finance 
much  needed  county  building  Improretncnts 
began  to  take  shape.  For  yean,  the  oounty 
had  been  paying  off  on  road  bonds  con- 
tracted almost  30  years  before. 

As  the  balance  ot  these  outstanding  bonds 
grew  smaller,  coxuity  oOciaU  In  IMS  began  to 
apply  Income  from  the  Stat*  liquid  fuela 
tax  against  the  debt.  That  treed  for  build- 
ing fund  purposes  the  revenue  which  had 
previously  gone  toward  bond  retirement. 

The  process,  continued  over  the  year*. 
piling  up  a  nest  egg  at  tlie  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 8100.000  annuaUy. 

Thus  without  any  increase  In  taxes,  and 
with  no  Issue  of  bonds,  was  the  county  aMe 
to  pay  for  Its  people's  new  courthouse. 

There  has  been  some  questionable  sniping 
at  the  engineers  of  the  final  product.  Prob- 
ably no  public  building  can  satisfy  the-  in- 
dividual peculiarities  of  all  the  people  who 
help  pay  for  It. 

But  there  is  no  denying  that — 

1.  The  county  now  owns  a  debt-free,  mod- 
em, outwardly  attractive  and  inwardly  use- 
ful structure  as  the  seat  of  government. 

9.  The  need  for  more  q;>aoe  has  been  met. 
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fl.  The  final  coat  was  probaMy  only  half 
what  it  would  have  been  had  bonds  been 
Issued. 

Would  that  aU  branches  of  government 
were  as  careful  of  the  people's  money. 


Tk8  BostM  ?«8t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  icASflACRUscrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

ThuTMday,  June  25,  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  another  article  in  the 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  John  Fox,  owner 
of  the  Boston  Post,  entitled  "Why  I 
Bought  the  Boston  Post."  Others  In  this 
series  have  appeared  in  the  immediate 
preceding  issues  of  the  Cono»«ssiokal 
RxcoKD.  the  first  article  appearing  in 
the  CowcRXSsiowAL  Rbcord  of  Wednes- 
day, June  24,  1953.  I  urge  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  those  who  re- 
ceive the  CoNGKESSioNAL  Rbcosd,  to  read 
this  series  of  articles.  They  contain  a 
message  vital  to  America  and  the  free 
way  of  life: 

WlIT  I  BOtTOHT  THE  POer 

(By  John  Fox) 
The  last  paragraph  ot  yesterday's  article 
Is  not  to  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  we 
hold  in  contempt  everyone  who  Is  in  favor 
of  academic  freedom-  Not  at  aU.  Our  con- 
tempt is  limited  to  those  relativrty  few  teach- 
ers in  our  schools  and  colleges  who.  having 
refused  to  answer  direct  questions  concern- 
ing their  own  activities  and  their  own  status 
on  the  ground  that  truthful  answers  might 
show  them  up  as  traitors  and  criminals, 
nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  bleat  like 
Uly-white  lambs  about  the  wolves — ilembov 
of  the  United  Stotes  Senate— who.  by  asking 
these  embarrassing  queetions,  are  attacking 
"academic  freedom"— hypocrites  proclaiming 
their  love  ot  that  freedom  which  they  would 
destroy.  ^    ^ 

Yesterday's  article  related  how  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  <rf  the  shareholders  of  Western 
Union  held  in  New  York  City  in  April  1861. 
in  answer  to  my  direct  quesUon  put  to  him 
in  open  meeting.  "Are  you  a  Communist?" 
Joseph  SeUy.  president  of  the  American  Com- 
munications AssoclaUon,  repUed.  •T«o."  Mr. 
Belly  was  not  under  oath.  Be  was  merely 
addressing  the  shareholders  of  the  Nation's 
second-largest  conununieations  company,  aa 
president  of  the  union,  whoee  members 
served  most  of  the  New  York  City  area,  which 
vmion  had  not  long  before  been  thrown  out 
of  the  CIO  for  allegedly  having  been  Com- 
munist dominated.  It  U  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  other  union,  whose  members  serv- 
ice Western  Union  facilities  in  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  coxmtry,  the  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers Union,  which  Is  an  aflUiate  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  The  CTU  has  no  sympathy  with 
commiinism. 

Two  months  later,  Ifr.  SeUy  had  the 
chance  to  answer  the  same  question  that  I 
had  asked  hl"».  this  time,  however,  under 
oath,  before  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.     His  anawer   was  not   the 


It  must  be  kept  In  mind,  however,  that 
for  a  long  time  before  the  AfN^l  1861  share- 
holders' meeting  of  Western  Union,  and 
since  then,  the  United  SUtes  was  and  has 
been  at  war  with  the  f oroee  of  communism. 

Top-secret  and  confidential  communica- 
tions were  being  transmitted  over  the  Xa- 


clUtles  of  the  Nation's  great  oommimieatlons 
companies.  The  members  at  the  union  oC 
which  SeUy  was  president,  serviced  many  «C 
thoee  communications  companies,  including 
Western  Union  and  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 

Information  that  would  be  Invaluable  to 
enemies  of  the  United  States  was  being 
transmitted  over  the  telegraph  and  wireless 
systems  of  the  Nation,  representing  the  work 
of  American  brains.  scho(ds.  plants,  and 
factories. 

Messages  of  mUltary  and  diplomatic  Im- 
portance were  being  sent  over  the  same  f  a- 
cllitiea  by  the  Government,  Itself,  of  this 
country. 

The  possibility  has  to  be  faced  and  ac- 
knowledged that  our  boys  in  Korea  might 
have  been  getting  orders  to  advance  into  the 
very  Jaws  of  death,  which  wotild  eertalnly 
have  been  the  case  If  the  enemy  knew  In 
advance  cur  military  pUns  and  details  of 
mlUtary  Ir  formation,  such  as  a  shortage  of 
ammunition  in  parts  of  the  front. 

It  is  shocking  to  consider  that  details  of 
the  very  weapons,  in  the  face  of  which  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  advancing,  could  have 
been  stolen  from  American  mantifacturers 
and  from  our  miUtary  services  themselves  by 
spies  having  access  to  messages  transmitted 
over  the  facilities  of  our  communications 
companies. 

It  Is  even  more  shocking  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  knew  that  all  this 
could  be  happenli-g.  It  might  actually  have 
known  that  it  was  happening.  Many  people 
at  the  top  level  of  our  Government  certainly 
did  know  that  it  coiild  be  happening.  Tet 
the  Government  did  nothing. 
H«-e  Is  the  record: 

Kzoerpts  from  testlniony  given  under  oath 
by  Joeeph  P.  Belly,  president  of  American 
Communications  Association,  before  a  cwn- 
mlttee  of  the  United  States  Senate  entlUed 
"Subcommittee  Investigating  Subversion  m 
the  Ttelegraph  Industry."  (Theee  excerpts 
do  not  at  all  comprise  the  whole  testimony 

of  Mr.  SeUy.)  _^ 

"Question.  Have  you  at  any  time  procured 
a  passport  in  your  name,  either  as  Selly  or 
in  a^  other  name,  which,  to  your  knowledge, 
was  to  be  xjsed  by  another  person? 

"Mr    OnxT.  I   refuse   to   answer   on   the 
grounds  of  my  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. ^     «  .* 
"Question.  Have  you  ever  procured  a  Unit- 
ed States  passport? 

"Mr  SnxT.  In  view  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion which  you  asked  in  regard  to  paasportt, 
I  mxist  refuse  to  answer  this  question  on  the 
grounds  of  my  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. .  , 

."Question.  Mr.  SeUy,  have  you  ever  taken 
any  trips  abroad? 

"Ux  SnxT.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  same 
grounds  that  I  Juet  stated,  my  rights  under 
the  fifth  amendment. 

-Qxiestion.  What  contracts  does  the  Amer- 
ican  Communications  Assodatioti   have  at 

the  preeent  time?  . 

"Mr.  Sbllt.  a  whole  series  of  contract* 
with  broadcasting  stations,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  reooUec* 
the  names  of  the  companies." 

llr  SeUy  testified  that  the  ACA  of  which 
he  was  the  president,  had  contracts  with 
Weston  Union  Telegraph  Co.  for  the  metro- 
politan New  York  division  <rf  that  company. 
BCAC,  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of  Radio  Corpo- 
ration of  America,  engaged  in  international 
communications.  Including  overseas  mes- 
sages from  the  Pacific  coast.  Western  Union 
Cable  Co.,  which  handlea  international  com- 
munications. Prench  Cables  Co.,  which  Is 
engaged  in  international  communications, 
the  majority  of  the  secondary  stations  in 
New  York  outside  of  main  chaina,  almost  all 
the  broadcasting  stations  in  Philadrtphia, 
and  a  few  scattered  around  in  other  citiea 
among  which  he  mentioned  Baltimore  and 
WUkes-Baire.  and  poasiUy  in  WashlngUm. 


.WatUu  EmmgntJ  bmifralin  Bffl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  L  WALTER 

or  nannrvwunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThMraday,  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
rbcokb,  I  include  the  following  letter 
published  in  the  Bnxddsm  Tablet: 
BixK  McMtx  lacHT  ON  Watkhts  Bnx 

Dbab  Sm:  The  Watkins  emergency  immi- 
gration bUl  propoees  that  240,000  "carefully 
screened"  immigrants  be  admitted  to  the 
United  SUtes.  over  a  period  of  2  years,  above 
an-:  beyond  the  200.000  regvilar  yearly  quoU 
under  the  McCarran-WalUr  Uw,  which  has 
been  operating  about  6  months. 

As  one  who  approved  the  McCarran-Walter 
law  and  the  great  care  used  in  working  it 
out,  ovM  a  period  of  6  years,  and  knowing 
that  lU  critics  wanted  it  amended  or  com- 
pleUly  revised,  should  it  prove  necessary,  my 
first  thought  was  that  thU  was  their  idea 
of  implementing  it.  I  Impugn  motives  to 
no  one.  that  is  Just  my  reaction. 

I  note  that  thU  biU  wovild  include  escapees 
from  Commimist-nm  areas  residing  in 
NATO  countries,  eJ^jellees,  Italians,  Greeks 
and  Netherlanders.  As  the  methods  and 
proportions  of  selections  are  not  very  defi- 
nite from  the  two  recent  articles  in  the 
Tablet,  and  as. this  biU  is  such  a  recent  pro- 
posal, I  personaUy  woiild  not  support  the 
Watkins  bUl,  S.  1917,  as  urged  In  the  articles, 
without  a  much  more  detaUed  exposition  of 

it-  ^  11 

I  think  it  rather  presumptions  to  urge  aU 

Catholics  to  support  something  about  which 
they  are  so  meagerly  informed,  on  the 
strength  of  two  short  articles,  and  I  con- 
sider It  moat  hasty  to  try  to  push  the  bUl 
through  this  session  of  the  Congress,  as  I 
have  read  there  are  endeavors  to  do. 

That  the  bUl  would  help  combat  commu- 
nism is  an  unproved  sUtement.  I  am  not 
one  of  the  devotees  of  the  theory  that  com- 
munism thrives  chiefiy  on  misery.  On  per- 
formance 4hat  idea  has  not  held  up  very 
weU  If  an  Individual  has  the  character  and 
mind  ot  communism,  he  may  adopt  it 
whether  he  Is  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  un- 
educated. Of  course,  in  some  instances  pov- 
erty and  misery  do  have  some  infiuenoe. 

Neither  can  I  feel  too  sure  that  our  re- 
ceiving   theee    emergency    immigrants    wiU 
strengthen    free    governmenU    in    WMtern 
Europe  and   "in  no  way   injure   America. 
Theee  assertions  are  aU  problematical. 

The  fact  that  we  are  a  strong  economic 
power  is  somewhat  beside  ths  point,  when  we 
know  that  we  labor  under  a  big  Pederal 
deficit:  that  we  did  not  aeem  able  to  equip 
our  soldiers  in  Korea  properly;  that  th«re 
was  a  shortage  of  defense  material,  as  testi- 
fied by  am  generals,  and.  finaUy,  that  we 
now  have  the  highest  taxation  on  individ- 
uals in  the  hUtory  of  our  country. 

The  Watkins  immigration  plan  would  be 
administered  by  an  Emergency  Migration 
Coordinator,  who  could  lend  up  to  aiO  mU- 
Uon  to  public  or  private  agencies,  to  pay 
transporutlon  costs.  This  plan  would  mean 
additional  or  higher  taxes. 

This  condition  of  being  taxed  up  *o  and 
beyond  our  limits,  while  treated  moat  easu- 
ally  by  many  theorists,  to  considered  by 
many  of  our  clergy  to  be  a  moral  conaldeTa- 
tion  mvolvlng  the  dtoUitegratlon  of  the 
famUy.  Young  wives  work  and  have  no 
famUies  azMl  mothers  of  famlUes  are  forced 
to  work,  thus  neglecting  their  chUdran. 

•HMrefore,  I  oonaider  the  statemwat  that 
-we  can  eaaUy  absorb"  these^«0,000 
gency  Immigrants  much  too 
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Tb*  artld*  tnttaAlCBf  SO  iMOi 
detailed,  giving  the  number  of  Immlgnmta 
from  each  of  five  locatldos  or  categories.  Aa 
to  the  proeee*  anA  aoeOiotf  of  aeteettobr  It  Is 
atUI  vague,  as  are  tbm  safeguards  against 
poUtlcal  Mkd  pressure  grotv*. 

I  no«»  tiuit  eacb  Inaalfraa*  must  liave  % 
sponsor,  an  IndtTldUAl  or  an  agency,  to  give 
prior  «f'"-«"rM>  that  tbe  Immigrant  will  be 
suitably  employed,  and  wm  not  displace 
sooM  other  pexson  from  emptoyment  or  from 
housing.  Will  the  Jobs  then  be  created 
oneet  Wouldn't  that  be  a  rather  ezpenslTe 
proeedure?  Ekyw  else  eouM  an  individual 
avoid  replacing  some  otier  Would  tlie 
houses  they  would  occupy,  or  the  apart- 
ments. b«  new  or  unoccupied?  How  else 
could  there  be  an  avoidance  of  displacing 
some  one  from  housing? 

Z  noticed  in  the  press  of  May  30  that  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  meet- 
ing In  Washington  last  week,  opposied  the 
Watklns  bill,  some  of  the  women  saying: 
"When  our  boys  come  bosne  from  Korea, 
they  should  not  find  Europeans  In  their 
Jobs." 

IS  there  Is  so  much  available  housing,  why 
Is  not  some  of  It  given  to  the  Puerto  Rleans, 
who,  it  is  said,  are  often  living  7  and  8  In 
a  1-room  apartment?  At  the  risk  of  sound- 
ing bro-n.ldic,  I  would  say  that  the  virtue 
of  charity  "begins  at  home." 

And  what  about  the  people  tai  cellar  apart- 
ments, of  which  we  were  all  made  aware 
when  the  rent  law  had  to  be  revised  recently 
to  permit  tenants  to  remain  in  them,  after 
an  order  had  gone  out  for  wholesale  evictions 
from  cellar  apartments,  as  they  were  not 
eoDsidered  fit  for  occupancy?  When  It  was 
found  there  was  no  place  for  the  cellar  ten- 
ants to  go.  they  were  permitted  to  remain, 
no  matter  how  unsuitable  or  unfit  the  cellars 
might  be. 

And  to  get  back  to  the  sponsor  for  each 
Immigrant,  who  would  select  the  apooaor? 
I  can  recall  the  time  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  was  sponsored  for  Hans  Elsler 
and  gave  him  a  $ob  as  music  instructar.  Just 
long  enough  to  be  sure  he  was  safely  In. 
Then  he  began  his  travels  over  the  United 
States  with  hie  Communist  propaganda.  I 
should  most  surely  like  to  know  who  would 
Mleet  the  sponaors. 

-Then  there  Is  the  provision  d  locating 
•aeh  loamigrant  In  employment  for  at  least 
a  year.  It  would  be  mighty  hard.^  enforce 
that  rule  in  our  country  and  what  a  lot  of 
red  tape  and  expMwe  it  would  entail  to  see 
that  each  of  the  240.000  Immigrants  stayed 
»  year  In  his  Job. 

As  to  the  statement  that  there  "Is  more 
home  ownership  In  the  United  States  today 
than  ever  before."  there  may  be  statlstlca  on 
that.  However,  from  personal  observation 
In  the  Sast  and  Middle  West.  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  of  It.  At  least  the  newlyweds 
of  the  middle-income  group  seem  never  to 
lUid  anything  but  a  small  apartment,  and 
often  It  is  most  difficult  to  find  that. 

If  there  are  more  homes  owned  in  the 
United  States  than  ever  before,  and  If  there 
are  so  many  unoccupied  living  quarters  wait- 
lag  for  340,000  Immigrants,  over  and  above 
our  regular  immigration  quotas,  why  was 
a  large  group  of  Catholic  women,  meeting 
recently,  advised  to  pass  the  following  reso- 
lutUm? 

1.  Continued  xvnt  control  In  overcrowded 
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a.  Housing  projects  Intended  for  and 
available  to  mlddle-tneome  groups. 

5.  Slum  clearance: 

4.  Adaqoat*  payment  arraagementa  for 
flnanelng  and  Improving  Individual  property 
made  avallabi*  to  small-home  owners. 

6.  SultaMe  provisions  be  inecvporated  In 
•U  govsmmental  housing  for  famlly-slaed 
\mlts. 

I  am  not  paaelng  on  the  value  of  these 
Items,  but  if  American  Htlaens  can  no  longer 
buy  homes  without  Government  help,  how 
can  we  take  care  of  not  only  the  IfeCarrui- 
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aaaktow  statement  on  whk^  I  am 

^roof.    "One  should  not  expect  any 

c  rercrowding  of  already  Jam-packed 

^e  also  hoped  the  Puerto  Blcans. 

i.  have  a  right  to  be  here,  would 

a  llttie,  but  they  haven't.    That 

alone,  as  our  daUy  press  recently 

getting  harder  to  handle  each  day 

get  more  dUBcult. 

a  forum  today  of  New  York  educa- 

and  one  teacher  said  that 

the  schools  had  enrollments 

percent  of  the  students  could  not 

The  teachers  said  this  prob*- 

Rowing   rapidly   and   made   proper 

almost    impossible.     In    the    last 

4ave  heard  this  language  problem, 

.  often  mentioned  by  teachers. 

see  how  our  country  la  in  a  posl- 

240.000  immigrants  in  2  years. 

to  the  still  iinflntshed  problems 

working   McCarran   law.    Under 

we  have  the  screening  of  our  regu- 

200.000  legal  lounlgrants;  we  also 

i^oment  have  the  screening  of  from 

to  5  million  aliens  illegally  in  the 

States. 

to  these,  the  United  States  baa 

out  of  every  8  of  the  more  than 

Zuropean    refugees    resettled    by 

Refugee     Organization. 

course,  we  always  have  the  Puerto 

problem,  which  is  getting  more  serious 
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Catholics,  as  American  citizens,  have  the 

analyze  such  matters  as  inunlgra- 

the   basis  of   what   they   consider 

of  their  country  and  its  citizens. 

think  of  their  country  first,   after 

resent  being  called  Isolationists 

and  hard-hearted  Christ- 

ImpUcation  Is  often  given  and 


unc  laritable 
Tiat 


un  ralrly. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  BowaasKB. 


FoKcai  Hnxs.  N.  T. 


Dm^Iu 


WcalwM  Futt  m  C««rts 


E3  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  FORRESTER 

or  oaoacTs 
IN  TB|c  HOX78E  OP  REPRESENTATXVZ3 

Thursday.  June  25. 1953 

Mr.  liORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  carefully  read  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Georgia  concerning  the  action  of  Jus- 
tice EkHlglas  last  week.  While  our  news- 
papers m  Georgia  are  not  given  to  hys- 
teria, ev  iry  newspaper  article  that  I  have 
read  In  Lhose  papers  de^ly  deidores  the 
tragic  f  1  ct  that  the  people  generally  have 
lost  tha ;  once  complete  faith  that  they 
had  in  t  le  integrity  of  the  highest  Court 
in  our  la  id.  Typical  of  ttie  expressions  in 
our  new  spapers  is  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Sunday  Ledger-Inquirer,  one  of 
Georgia  s  leading  dailies,  published  at 
Columbis.  Oa..  reading  as  follows: 
DoQ  BUks  WBAKma  Faith  m  Couns 
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confidence  In  "tha  Integrity  and 

itaMllty  of  our  court  system  Is  a 

to  the  maintenance  or  morale 

people  for  proper  functioning  of  oiir 

form    of    govermnent.    We    In 

sre  subject  to  a  government  at  laws, 

and  It  is  only  in  the  unprejudiced. 

or  fhoee  laws  that  faith 

la  the  governmental  stnicture 

created  for  ourselves.     Facetious, 

.  or  prcjudleed  thterpretatlon  d  our 

^xilflkest  read  to  converting  our 


society  Into  a  ebaotle  mam  of  tatflvMnali 
disillutiaawd  as  to  organiaed  government.     / 

Int^rity  of  our  Judiciary  system  must  In- 
clude not  only  morale  Integrity,  the  strength 
to  resist  a  bribe.  InUUectual  integrity  U 
also  required.  We  demand  of  oiir  Judges  the 
intellectual  strength  to  resist  political  and 
ideological  temptations,  and  that  they  never 
betray  tlie  trust  which  they  have  assiuned 
for  political  or  Ideological  enda. 

The  members  of  our  society  must  have  the 
constant  and  never-falling  assiirance  that 
justice  is  belns  dispensed  In  every  ease  before 
the  bar,  no  matter  bow  large  or  how  small. 
In  accordance  with  our  laws  and  the  legal 
philosophy  behind  them.  Ths  creation  ot  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the 
integrity  or  sUbillty  of  our  Judiciary  system 
is  like  planting  a  cancer  seed  in  the  human 
body.  It  can  spread  until  the  fiber  of  the 
entire  body  politic  is  endangered. 

Towering  above  oui  system  of  courts  la 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  only  the  Court  of  laat  resort,  it  seU 
the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  for  our  en« 
tire  court  system.  In  our  form  of  govern* 
ment,  it  ranks  with  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  infiuence  and  power.  In  fulfilling 
lU  functions,  dignity,  stability,  and  Integ- 
rity are  required  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  a 
degree  that  we  would  in  nowise  demand  ot 
the  legislative  or  executive  departments. 

A  complete  lack  of  comprehension  of  the 
role  which  the  Supreme  Court  plays  in  our 
society  was  shown  last  week  by  Justice  WIU 
Ham  O.  Douglas  in  his  unsucceesful  effort  to 
prevent  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  from 
paying  the  supreme  price  for  their  crime  of 
betraying  an  entire  Nation.  Their  act  might 
yet  result  in  the  downfall  of  the  United 
States  before  an  attack  by  an  atomic-armed 
and  aggressive  Russia. 

The  Rosenbergs  had  received  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  American  legal  system  In  their 
trial  for  espionage  against  their  countrymen. 
Two  years  had  elapsed  since  their  convic- 
tion, and  during  that  time  they  were  per> 
mltted  every  legal  resort  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  their  case.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
only  the  previous  Monday,  by  votes  o<  5  to  4, 
7  to  1.  and  7  to  2,  refused  new  appeals  on 
behalf  of  the  Rosenbergs.  The  President 
had  some  time  before  that  refueed  to  extend 
clemency,  confident,  the  Nstlon  had  a  right 
to  assume,  that  Justice,  in  our  Amerteaa 
smse,  not  In  Communist  tradition,  was  be- 
ing carried  out  in  the  sentencing  of  the  maa 
and  wife  spies  to  death. 

What  convictions  impelled  JtistSee  Douglas 
to  his  unprecedented  action  eAn  only  be 
speculated  upon.  However,  the  Oregonlan 
has,  during  his  tentu'e  as  a  member  of  tha 
Supreme  Court,  flouted  tradition  and  custom 
with  promiscuous  activity  among  the  so- 
called  liberal  segments  of  the  Nation  and 
has  frequently  come  down  off  the  bench  to 
vigorously  advance  their  cause.  He  has  been 
no  less  prominent  in  his  activity  among  cer- 
tain circles  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  has, 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  main- 
tained an  active  political  career.  He  has,  by 
his  actions,  destroyed  any  confidence  that 
he  can  reach  a  Judicial  decision  uninfluenced 
by  his  political  and  ideological  theories. 

In  his  intervention  as  a  single  Justice  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  fairness  of  the  legal  sys- 
tem by  which  the  Rosenbergs  were  convicted 
and  sentenced.  Justice  Douglas  displayed 
Judicial  Irresponsibility  to  the  point  of  de- 
stroying whatever  value  he  might  have  had 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  system.  Wheth- 
er he  could  be  convicted  In  Impeachment 
proceedings  Is  doubtful,  but  there  is  no  doutrt 
that  the  majority  of  the  Nation  agrees  whole- 
heartedly with  the  demand  made  by  Repre- 
sentative WRcnxs  that  he  be  subjected  to 
impeachment  proceedings. 

The  Rosenberg  case  will  be  long  remem- 
bered In  the  annals  of  the  United  States,  and 
held  within  our  memories  Just  as  long  will 
be  President  Etoenhower'k  historical  answvr 
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m Mi;  second  and  last  plea  for  clemency  lor 
them.    In  part,  he  said : 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  only  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  this  case  is 
that  the  Rosenbergs  have  received  the  benefit 
ot  every  safeguard  which  American  Justice 
can  provide.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  their  original  Ulal  and  the  long 
eeries  of  appeals  conctltute  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  Justice  and  due  process  of  law." 

Thit  answers  calmly  and  conclusively  the 
hysteria  generated  among  a  very  small  seg- 
ment of  our  population  by  the  Rosenberg 
case.  We  can  feel  confident  that  those  who 
betrayed  their  fellow  countrymen  went  to 
their  deserved  fate  in  the  electric  chair  at 
Sing  Sing  Prison  Friday  night.  Let  others 
who  would  betray  their  country  heed  the 
warning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  editorial  was 
calmly  written  and  truly  reflects  the 
sentiments  of  my  State,  and  doubtless 
the  sentiments  of  the  rank  and  file  in 
Am;ricii. 

I  endorse  this  editorial,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  our  United  States  Supreme 
Ctourt  will  hereafter  conduct  themselves 
In  such  a  manner  that  such  editorials 
will  not  have  to  be  written. 


delayed  and  intem«>ted  liar  mUitary 
service.  I  believe  this  Nation  has  a  real 
obligation  to  help  young  men  and  women 
reestablish  themselves  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits after  years  of  their  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  the  defense  of  our  coimtry. 
I  believe  we  will  reap  great  benefits  from 
the  educational  program  of  the  OI  bill  of 
rights,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be  the 
attitude  expressed  by  this  infantry  vet- 
eran of  Worla  War  II.  which  shows  an 
increased  devotion  to  his  coimtry  and 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  Na- 
tion Ic  grateful  for  his  service  and  patri- 
otism. 


Usnns  AaoBiCAjr  Ukxaikiaw  Ob- 


5ifBS  ladicatc  Jury  To  Take  Loof  Tii 
m  Hawaiiaa  Red  Trial 


A  YcteriB*s  AppiedafioB  of  tU  GI  BID 
of  Rickts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAT 

or  nfDiaiv* 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVES 

Thurtdaw.  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  busy 
world  of  today  it  seems  that  few  of  us 
take  the  time  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  many  favors  and  benefits  we  receive 
from  others.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  an  incident  which 
I  find  most  heart-warming  and  re- 
assuring. 

I  recently  received  a  commencement 
announcement  from  Indiana  University, 
which  is  located  in  Bloomington,  Ind.  I 
am  not  personally  acquaint  2d  with  the 
young  man  who  sent  the  announcement. 
Ble  is  receiving  his  bachelor  of  laws  de- 
gree in  June,  having  previously  received 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree.  There 
was  a  penned  message  on  the  announce- 
ment, addressed  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

This  is  In  remembrance  of  and  an  expres- 
alon  of  gratitude  to  you.  the  symbolic  and 
poUtlcal  representatives  of  the  taxpaying 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  making 
my  education  possible  through  the  GI  bill 
of  rlghta. 

I  shall  strive  to  repay  this  debt  by  utilizing 
this  education  In  a  manner  which  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  and  ideals  which 
Inspired  your  contribution. 

It  was  signed.  "Infantry  Veteran  World 
War  n." 

Although  this  youiur  man  is  the  only 
veteran  I  have  known  to  pause  and  pub- 
licly express  his  gratitude  for  the  edu- 
cational benefits  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
I  am  sure  that  he  spealES  for  coimtless 
others  who  feel  this  same  appreciation 
for  the  assistance  granted  them  In  com- 
pleting their  education,  which  had  been 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

isaiMr  or  LomsuitA 

'^lat  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     . 

Thursday,  June  25,  1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  of  June 
19, 1953: 

Slews  IMDICATK  JUST  To  TaXX  LOMG  TUtB  0( 

Hawahan  Rxd  TaiAL 

Honolulu,  June  18. — ^There  were  Indica- 
tions Thursday  the  Federal  court  Jury  weigh- 
ing the  fate  of  seven  persons  charged  with 
Communist  conspiracy  may  take  a  long  time 
reaching  a  decision. 

The  all-male  Jury  in  Judge  Jon  Wllg's  com$ 
received  the  case  lata  Wednesday  and  delib- 
erated 4)/a  bours  last  night.  Thursday  the 
Jurors  asked  for  all  the  evidence  introduced 
in  thf  7*^ -months'  trial. 

Among  the  se^'en  def  endanta  charged  under 
the  Smith  Act  with  oonq;>iring  to  teach  and 
advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  Jack  Hall.  38,  Hawaiian  director 
of  the  InternaUonal  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  which  Harry  Bridges 
heads;  and  Charles  K.  Fujimoto,  S4.  chalrmaa 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  Hawaii. 


Uaile^  ABMrican  Ukraniaa  Orfaaisa- 
tioM  Favor  Adoptioo  of  Hooso  Co»- 
cvrrcat  Resolntion  5S 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WUKXIHIiXM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRESENTAITVES 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks,  I  am  including  a  letter  received 
today  from  the  United  American 
Ukrainian  Organizations  Committee  of 
New  York,  consisting  of  some  69  organi- 
sations, foundations,  and  societies,  all  of 
whom  approve  the  adoption  of  my  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  58,  which  would 
authorise  the  Department  ot  State  to  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Ukrainian  and 
Byelorussian  Repoblica: 


aAinzanoMs  OoMMxrrzB  or  NKw  ToaK. 

New  York.  N.  Y,  June  23.  JS53. 

Bon!  LswBUSCi  H.  SscrrR. 
aout*  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  OowonssKAir  Smtth:  The  United 
Committee  of  the  Ukrainian  American  Or- 
ganizations in  the  city  of  New  York  has  been 
in  existence  since  1930.  Today  it  embodies 
69  organisations,  foundatioiu  and  societies 
within  this  location  totaling  approximately 
10,000  members.  This  membership  Is  miMle 
up  of  Ukrainians  «nd  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent.  Simultaneously  It  fulfills  In 
the  metropolitan  area  various  functions  as 
a  branch  of  the  United  Ukrainian  American 
Congress  Committee  In  the  United  States. 
At  the  regxUar  meeting  held  by  the  executive 
committee  which  la  oompoeed  of  28  members, 
on  June  IS.  1963.  unanimously  approved  ita 
suMXtrt  of  the  House  Concxnrent  Resolution 
58,  submitted  by  Congressman  LAU-aEWca 
SBcrrH  on  February  9,  1968,  concerning  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ukraine,  and 
Byelorussia.  We  urgently  urge  you  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  In  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Commlttae  of  the  United  States  Congress,  as 
well  as  all  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  above-mentioned  resolution  No.  58  ap- 
pears as  a  practical  action  on  the  part  of  the 
American  foreign  liberation  politics  and  Ita 
sensible  argumentation  Is  an  Indication  of 
the  resolution  author's  deep  knowledge  on 
the  question  of  eastam  Europe,  especially  on 
U.  S.  S.  R-li  relations  in  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia who  unceasingly,  even  today,  conduct 
a  heroic  liberation  fight  in  UPA  ranks  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Ukrainian  state  independence. 
It  Is  appropriate  to  mention  here  that 
Ukraine  demonstrated  Ita  desire  to  live  ita 
national  life  on  January  22,  1918,  and  on 
January  22.  1919,  proclaimed  ita  state  sov- 
ereignty in  accordance  with  Wilson's  declara- 
tion, self-determination  of  nations. 
Ukrainels  state  Independence  In  1916  waa 
recognised  by  the  Brest  Utovsk  Treaty  oa 
P^bruary  9.  1918.  by  Ocrmany,  Austria,  Tur- 
key, and  even  Trotsky  recognized  this  Inde- 
pendence as  representative  of  the  Russian 
Moscow  state. 

In  Rega  1921.  Moaeow  recognised  definite 
sovereign  rights  Cor  Ukraine  as  the  signer 
of  the  agreement  even  in  forming  tha 
U.  S.  6.  R.  where  Ukraine  entered  as  a  mem- 
ber with  full  sovereignty  including  the  rIghS  . 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 

U.  8.  S.  R.'s  Constitution  of  1936  gives  every 
republic  the  right  to  withdraw  if  it  so  de- 
sires. Even  on  February  1,  1944.  Molotov 
turned  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  with  a  proposition  to  modify  the  Soviet 
Constitution  of  1936  In  the  sense  of  per- 
mitting the  Soviet  Republics  to  retain  dip- 
lomatic foreign  representatives,  and  also  giv- 
ing the  right  to  the  Soviet  Republic  to  enter 
as  members  of  international  organhsatlons 
Independently;  to  which  Moscow  agreed  aa 
was  shown  during  the  Second  World  War. 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  In  1945,  Molotov 
demanded  that  the  United  States  of  America 
and  England  reoogniae  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia as  separate  members,  besides  tha 
U.  S.  S.  R..  in  the  United  Nations,  to  which 
everyone  agreed. 

However.  Moscow  placed  Ite  puppeta  In 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  and  wants  to  con- 
fuse the  vrorld  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  these 
repubUca  by  giving  them  rlghta;  besides  a 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  she  also 
gave  them  a  separate  flag  and  anthem.  But. 
all  theae  things  are  far  from  the  fact  that  the 
above  two  nations  can  be  recognized  as  states 
which  are  actually  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent. 

TO  form  dlploouttlc  relations  by  sending 
American  diplomatic  representatives  to  Kiev 
^■m  Minsk  would  give  encouragement  to 
thooa   «ountnea   occi4>led   by   hnpertallstlo 
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8t«te.  wd  to  aU  natloiM  cotfAvwl  by 
tlM  0.  8.  8.  R.  and  diov  ttk»t  nMdom^or- 
InC  Jjnerlcs  oarwt  tli»t  dfney  and  order 
AKmkl  rul«  the  world  ••  well  ■•  trMdom  of 
na^rtw  and  humanity.  Tbe  ruf^xirt  and 
pacing  of  such  a  raaoltttton  will  encourage 
all  fleedom-lofing  ■attona  of  the  world  to 
light  for  their  natkwal  and  state  independ- 
ence, to  light  agalnet  trymnny  and  de^otlan, 
to  light  for  what  Amartoa  la  lighting  now. 

When  lioaoow  will  retoae  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  such  a  reaohxtian  about  Afnerkmn 
dipk»natie  repreeentatlon  between  Ukraine 
and  Byeloruasia.  it  will  then  be  a  dear  indi- 
cation with  wb«t  fictitious  rl^ts  benefit  the 
ao-called  sovwelgn  republics  who  ace  part  ot 
the  U.  8. 8.  B.  unicm. 

KUCHMO. 

Seeretmnf, 
Vice  Preatdent, 


W, 


Iteferee, 
(Rv  tbe  BaecutlTe  Oommlttae). 

tWAM  


Baraotwk  KoacAvxirram. 

ContrtMhtf  Commisston. 


New  Fhf  Detiga 


EZTENSIC»I  OP  REIiARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUVOBiriA 

XH  THS  HOUSB  OP  BBPIUBSKirrATIVZS 

ThMr$da9,  June  25, 1953 

ICr.  HOSlfEIL  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
possibility  of  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  or 
both  being  admitted  to  stat^ood  in  the 
near  future,  considerable  comment  has 
bem  caused  as  to  a  new  design  for  our 
country's  flag.  liCost  suggestions  have 
involved  adding  the  1  or  2  new  stars  to 
the  present  tMd  of  blue  and  rearrange 
Ing  tbe  stars  in  various  enters. 

The  most  practical  suggestion  that  I 
have  heard  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Calvin 
P.  Ruir.  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  who  sug- 
gests addins  of  the  1  or  2  new  stars  to 
the  second  and  third  stripes  immediately 
adjacent  to.  but  outside  the  field  of  blue. 
I  have  seen  a  photograph  of  the  flag  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ruff  and  find  that  it  is 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Rufl  says  that 
his  suggestion  would  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  new  States  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  of  America  and 
save  the  pe<H>le  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  $50  million  for  new  flags. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  an 
interest  in  this  very  worthy  suggestion 
by  Bdr.  Ruff. 


Ltpul  Lmuu  •■ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  nmunA 
XN  THI  SSNATB  OF  Tta  UlflTKD  STATBB 

Thurtdajf.  June  2$.  1953 

Mr.  JENNXR.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  to  have  printed  in 


the 

relative  ta 
There 


RABT.    Of 


(tf  the  Rscoao  an  article 
equal  loans  on  housing, 
being  no  objeetiOD,  tike  article 
was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou>, 
as  follows 

[nrom  thf  I  Washington  Afro-American  of 

June  as.  1953) 

SoLOir  )rcm.  Bqvai.  LoAifs  oir  Housuw 

w. — Senator    Homa    K.    Cafb- 

Hidtana.  chairman  of  the  Senate 

Cuireney    Committee,    last 

that  if  tbe  Federal  Oov- 

gotng  to  spend  money  to  guar- 

on  housing,  there  must  be  an 

(^vision  of  housing  insured  by  the 

Administration    between 

hlte  f  amUlas. 

his  statement  during  the  testi- 

Henderson.  director  of  tbm 

i^nncU  on  Human  Rights,  on  pro- 

md  the  National  Hoxulng  Act 

1  kws  rdating  to  housing. 

recommended  that  propoeed 
M  ammided  so  that  use  and  occu- 
insured  housing  may  be  avail- 
basis  to  ellglbto  faaoiliea  of 
religious  and  national  origins.    He 
that    advance    commitment 
:  Or  cooperative  housing  be 


B>uslng 


Wednesday  declared 
emnaent  li 
antes  loan  i 
equitable 
Vtoderal 
colored  an< 

He  made 
mony  of 
American 
poeala  to 
and  other 

Ifr.  Hem^rson 
legislation 
paney  of 
able  on  Um 
aU 


FIA- 


also    proposed 

authority 

available. 


sxzrr-Fxvi  oxrt  or  osn  Humiasu  TBousAsn 

qoeition  of  radal  discrimination  in 

housing  was  opened  when  It 

that,  since  1935. 100.000  housing 

been  buUt  in  Pittsburgh,  of  which 

been  made  available  to  colored 


ha  re 


The 
IBA-lnsurAd 

wastestifl4A 
tmlts  have 
only  05 
families. 

•That 
ator 

Hendersiin 
CHwratlve 
Belmar 


CArBSABT, 


tal.  a  buikar 


a 
had  been 
the  project. 


nor  them 


Senator 
Alabama. 
a 

there 
cause 
financing 
finance  th<i 
that  case 

SPAaxMAk 
Birmlnghafi, 
high 
he  said, 
ing  prograAa 

Capshabi 


Administrator 
Agezey 


wh  te 
am  nrprlsed 


nance 
eo-callad 
the  agency 
number  foi 
her  for 

"I 
doing  that 
Catkhabt, 

"We  are 
cltiee  and 
appreciable 
and  white, 
business  bt 
ought  to  iM 

There 
nancing 
build 


houang 


Im;  ossible 
•tht 


"If  it  U 
tf  it  U 
clared. 
to  face  In 
what  we 
(the  housi|ig 
with,  can 
Is  there  to 
rental  and 

Frank  P 
dent  of 


almost  unbelievable."  said  Sen- 


testified  that  mxmsors  of  a  oo- 

4ousing  project  in  Pittsburg  the 

OS,  had  their  preliminary  capi- 

and  approval  of  the  FHA.  but 

linable  to  dl^>oee  of  a  aaortgage  oa 


7oHir  3.  STAaxMAir.  Democrat,  of 

laid  he  had  previously  mentioned 

lituatlon  in  Birmingham,  where 

tUBeulty  in  getting  financing  be- 

banks    which    bad    been 

Ifulldlng  in  Birmingham  would  not 

project.    He  said  the  buildor  in 


peroc  Dtage 
tb  Bre 


«prked  the  situation  out. 

remarked  that  colored  people  In 

,  Memphla.  and  Atlanta  have  a 

of  housing.    In  Ifemphis. 

has  teen  a  very  heavy  bulld- 

for  both  sale  and  rentaL 

said  he  had  recommended  to  the 

of  the  Bousing  and  Home  71- 

a  or  8  weeks  ago  that  in  issuing 

or  permits  in  Indianapolis 

Issued  them  on  the  basis  of  "X" 

colored  occupancy  and  "Z"  num- 

occupancy. 

that  Chey  have  not  been 
all  over  the  United  States,"  said 


miky 

aitd 


going   to   recommend   in 

communities  where  there  Is  an 

percentage  of  population  colored 

that  In  iasuing  those  tldwts  this 

divided  up."  CAPBHAa*  said.    "It 

There  Is  no  question  about  It." 

be  other  problems  such  as  fi- 

findlng  land   upon  which   to 

for  colored  occupancy.  Cats- 


mpoealble  to  get  the  money  and 
to  get  the  land."  he  de- 
is  a  problem  that  we  will  have 
the  Federal  Government  as  to 
going  to  do  about  it.  but  they 
agencies)   oortalnly,  to  begin 
certain  that  tlie  opportunity 
»uild  housing  fcr  colored  for  both 


Flynn,  Jr..  executive  vice  presl- 
Homas  Acceptance  Coep^ 


Mrtional 


an  Indiana  lerdlng  instttnttoa  and  ta  IBA- 
approved  mortgagee,  told  the  *  -immittee  that 
there  is  very  Uttle  means  of  obtaining 
financing"  for  the  low  and  medium  incoma 
groupe  and  for  colored  paople. 

He  said  the  Federal  Nattonai  Mortgage  Aa- 
soclatlon  is  the  only  means  t.t  present  te 
provide  mortgage  money  for  low-oost  and 
minority  housing. 


Gm4Scu« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  FREUNGHUTSEN,  JR. 


IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RBPRBSDITATIVSS 

Thursday.  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.  Bgeaktr, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  June  24,  1953,  issue  of 
tbe  Newark  Evening  News,  which  article 
is  as  follows: 

OooD  SnfSB 


Making  a  balanced  Federal  budget  a  pre- 
requisite to  tax  reduction  in  the  general 
welfare,  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  supports  President  Bsenhower% 
request  for  continuance  of  the  exoeee-proflts 
tax  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Tbe  ctum- 
ber'8  act  is  notable  because  it. la  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  United  Statea  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  position. 

Of  courss.  ths  State  chamber  reoognlaas 
that  the  profits  tas  is  bad.  partleularly  in 
peacetime.  Not  a  few  of  its  members  sre 
thereby  seriously  handicapped,  but  its  rea- 
sons for  urging  the  short  extension  Is  epit- 
omised in  theee  two  paragraphs  from  tha 
chamber's  president.  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  to 
the  White  House: 

"The  welfare  of  the  entire  eeonomy  must 
take  precedence  over  the  welfare  of  any  seg- 
ment of  the  economy.  The  general  welfare 
will  be  beat  aided  if  the  Federal  budget  to 
balanced  first.  Ths  budget  cannot  be  bal- 
anced if  the  many  justifiable  demanda  for 
tax  relief  put  forth  by  various  groups  are 
granted. 

It  is  believed  thst  efforts  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anoed  budget  through  oonstruettve  eoooo- 
miee  will  make  poeslble  tax  relief  for  aU 
segments  of  the  economy  in  the  near  future. 
The  economy  drive  should  be  supported.  All 
Americans  should  be  prepared  to  endure  a 
little  longer  the  evils  and  Inequitiee  In  our 
Federal  tax  systsm  in  order  that  they  may 
be  removed  by  a  soundly  conceived  and 
thoroughly  defensible  downward  revlskm  of 
the  tax  burden." 

This  is  an  enlightened  understanding  of 
the  Government's  fiscal  dUBciUties  and  their 
proper  solution. 


TW  Brickcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

09 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoKSDr 
IN  THB  SKNATB  OF  THS  UNITBD  STATES 

Thurwday.  June  25. 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  statement 
of  grassroots  reactions  from  Wisconsin 
endorsing  my  stand  on  foreign  policy 
and  opposing  the  Bricker  amendment. 
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I  Inai  informed  toy  the  Public  Printer 
thcit  the  article  is  estimated  to  make  314 
pages  of  the  Record,  at  a  cost  of  $273. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 
GBAssaooTS     RxAcnoMs     Faoic     WiscoNsnr 

Bmdobbzs  Wii.rr  Stand  on  Foaxicir  Poucr 

AND   OPPOSINO   BSXCKSB   AJCXMUMXIVT 

I  ha^e  commented  previously  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  regarding  the  disgraceful  "stab  In 
the  back"  at  the  recent  Republican  State 
convention  in  Madison. 

At  that  time,  a  ridiculous  censure  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

It  was  done  at  the  behest  of  a  small,  artic- 
ulate minority  of  primitive  minds.  They 
do  not  and  did  not  understand  that  we  are 
living  in  the  20th  century — In  an  atomic 
sge — rather  than  In  the  17th  century,  when 
what  happened  in  the  rest  of  the  world  did 
not  concern  us. 

This  tiny  minority  unfortunately  prevailed 
Its  backward-looking  judgment  on  the  con- 
vention. 

It  did  so  against  the  express  judgment 
of  the  thinking  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin. 

It  did  so  against  the  judgment  of  the  reso- 
lutions committee  itself  which  had  turned 
the  resolution  down. 

It  did  so  in  the  afternoon  when  many 
delegates  had  gone  home  and  at  a  time 
when  the  fuH  import  of  the  vicious  resolu- 
tion could  not  be  clearly  understood,  amidst 
all  the  noise. 

The  cena\ire  resolution  waa  idiotic  for  sev- 
eral reasons: 

1.  A  Republican  Senator  was  being  cen- 
sured for  supporting  the  position  of  a  great 
Republican  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Republican  Cabinet,  and  the  RepvibU- 
can  administration. 

a.  He  was  being  censured  for  trying  to 
protect  the  United  States  Constitution 
against  an  amendment— the  so-called  Brick- 
er amendment— which  could  utterly  shatter 
that  Constitution. 

S.  He  was  being  censured  for  voting  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience  and  accwdlng  to 
what  his  love  of  country  told  him  was  best 
lor  our  America. 

4.  He  was  being  censured  for  taking  the 
aame  position  on  American  foreign  policy 
which  the  Republican  Party  has  again  and 
again  sustained  in  Its  presldentlsl  platform, 
in  the  resolutions  of  GOP  Stste  conventions, 
and  in  vote  after  vote  in  the  United  Statee 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  this  very  day  itself,  the  Republicans 
of  the  Senate  are  preparing  to  take  enlight- 
ened foreign  policy  action.  This  is  along 
the  very  linee  which  the  senlcw  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  supporting. 

And  so.  the  tiny  articulate  minority  which 
engineered  the  •'stab  in  the  back"  at  lladi- 
atm  haa  made  of  itself  a  laughing  stocA. 

But  it  has  also  made  at  Iteelf  a  aource 
of  shame  to  the  Republican  Party  of  Wla- 
consin  and  the  Nation. 

It  did  not  simply  attack  Albx  Wn*T,  it 
attacked  the  Republican  President  of  the 
United  Statea. 

Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  had  recommended 
a  position — against  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment— and  Aux  Wnjn  haa  supported  that 
poaltion. 

Tet,  here,  tbeaa  so-called  Republicans  were 
rebuking  Ghright  Eisenhower,  a  man  whom 
they  themaelves  IqmA  just  helped  to  elect  by 
one  of  the  greatest  mandatea  in  American 
history. 

WeU.  what  haa  happened  since  the  infa- 
mous June  6  stiletto  attack?  Sinoe  the 
"stab  in  the  back,"  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
have  thundered  their  disapproval  of  the 
Idiotic  censure  resolution. 

A  tidal  wave  of  mall  haa  flooded  into  my 
office.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  letters 
have  poured  in  from  aU  segments  of  cur 


„„  popfulatKm,  from  BepubUcan  Party 

leadera.  county  chairmen  and  vice  dialrmen, 
I  nd<njen<*^nte.  Demoerafea,  biiwliifsiimen, 
worklngmen,  farmera.  houaewlvca.  lawyera, 
ehurchmen,  students,  whlt»  collar  people. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  letters  coming 
to  me  have  said: 

**We  are  with  you.  Senator  Wiur.  We  de- 
nounce the  stab  in  the  back.  We  are  vrith 
you  in  protecting  the  Constitution.  We  are 
with  you  in  fighting  the  worldwide  menace 
of  communism  by  a  strong  foreign  policy." 
But  let  these  messagea  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

I  have  assembled  various  excerpts  from 
them,  and  I  shall  ask  to  have  them  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoMoaxsaioNAi.  Rscoao. 
I  do  so.  so  that  there  wUl  be  no  mis- 
understanding, so  that  there  will  be  no 
phony  idea  to  the  effect  that  the  tiny  articu- 
late minority  at  the  Republican  convention 
spoke  for  the  Republican  Party  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  for  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Just  to  the  contrary.  They  spoke  only  for 
themselves.  They  spoke  only  fCH-  their  own 
bias,  their  own  Ignorance,  their  own  "Stone 
Age"  minds.  Those  minds  look  backward 
not  forward.  They  do  not  grasp  that  In  the 
modem  world  we  desperately  need  allies. 

We  desperately  need  Western  Europe's 
manpower  and  factcariea. 

We  desperately  need  strategic  materlala. 
located  throughout  the  globe,  without  which 
we  cannot  possibly  buUd  tanks,  planea,  guns, 
ships,  atomic  bombs. 

We  desperately  need  executive  agreementa 
for  overseas  bases  on  which  to  locate  our 
bombers.  Without  those  bases,  without  the 
cooperation  of  our  allies,  the  Soviet  Unicua 
would  be  infinitely  encouraged  to  eommit 
acts  of  aggression. 

That  could  mean  world  war  m.  That 
eould  mean  that  50  million  Americans  could 
be  burned  alive  and  exploded  to  pieces  in 
our  major  cities  practically  overnight. 

We  don't  want  that  to  happen.  It  must 
not  happen.  It  will  not  happen  if  we  are 
strong  and  if  we  have  strong  alliea. 

To  prevent  it,  it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  policies  of  Ike  Elsen- 
hower. .,^  ^ 
That  Is  what  Aux  Wnxr  stands  for.  That 
is  what  the  people  of  America  stand  for,  ac- 
cording to  every  public-opinion  poll  which 
has  been  taken. 

Tboee  polls  show  that  Ike  Hsenhower 
stands  at  the  greatest  peak  of  his  popularity 
since  his  return  from  Eurc^w- 

I  am  proud  to  be  identified  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  hia  team. 

I  do  not  shrink  in  the  slightest  from  the 
attacka  of  those  who  have  assaulted  the 
President  cA.  the  United  States  and  hia  Re- 
publican administration. 

These  primitive  minds  asked  for  a  fight 
and  they  are  going  to  get  it.  I  know  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  are  with  me  In  this  fight. 
The  people  of  my  State  are  fair  and  just. 
They  do  not  like  cowardly  stabs  in  the  back. 
They  do  not  like  smear  telegrams  such  as 
were  sent  against  me  or  smear  pr<^>aganda 
flooded  through  the  malls. 
The  people  of  Wisconsin  dont  want  their 

sons  to  perish  in  a  third  world  war.  

They  dont  want  their  cities  to  be  blown 
to  pieces  because  the  balance  of  power  ta 
slilfted  in  the  world  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

They  dont  want  conummlam  te  swauow 
up  country  after  country,  throughout  the 
world  by  our  sheer  defatUt  and  OBtrlch-llke 
bead-in-the-sand  actkm. 

They  dont  vrant  the  Reds  to  succeed  to 
their  strategy  of  "divide  and  conq:a«f"-— 
separating  ally  from  ally. 

This  is  the  voice  of  Wtecosisdn.  This  Is 
the  tidal  wave  of  aentiment  which  iiaa  been 
expressed  to  me. 

I  am  pro\id  of  that  sentlaaent.  I  am  de- 
Ughted  by  tha  mcasagaa  whicb  biwa  pound 


Into  my  office — so  many  that  I  can  hardly 
acknowledge  them.  I  am  proud  of  the  won- 
derful editorials  which  have  appeared  in  Wis- 
consin newspapers. 

Many  of  them  have  eome  from  aouroea 
which  in  times  past  have  opposed  me.  X 
have  respected  their  differing  vtews.  and  I 
am  particularly  grateful  now  that  we  stand 
together  as  Americans. 

I  send  to  the  desk  excerpts  from  those 
grassroots  letters  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNcaxssxoNAL  Rsoobd. 

I  do  not  do  ao  because  they  praise  Ai.ks 

WttXT. 

I  do  so  because  they  speak  the  eomsclene* 
of  America  on  the  course  wfaieta  America 
must  take — not  backward  but  forward,  not 
fun  of  hate,  but  full  of  realism  and  faith. 

THE  GBASSBOOTS  SFEAK 

From  Manitowoc: 

"Please  Ignore  those  Primitive  Rspubll- 
cans  who  seem  imaware  of  the  fact  of  Ufa 
is  tbe  one  world  of  today. 

"Congratulations  on  your  statesmanlike 
pronouncement  on  foreign  policy  and  also — 
Incidentally— for  your  courageous  vote 
agalnat  the  tldalands  steaL  The  people  are 
with  you." 

Prom  Madison:  "My  wife  and  I  hope  that 
you  won't  allow  the  unfortunate  and  111- 
advlaed  action  of  the  State  Republican  con- 
venUon  here  in  Madison  yesterday  to  affect 
your  stand  against  the  dangerous  Bricker 
amendment.  You  are  quite  right  in  sup- 
pcK^lng  Preaident  Eisenhower  in  hia  CH^poai- 
tion  to  this  attempt  to  weaken  the  control 
of  the  executive  branch  over  foreign  policy. 
We  are  certain  that  the  convention  action 
yesterday  does  not  represent  the  considered 
Judgment  of  the  people  of  the  State,  nor 
even  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  delegatea 
present." 
From  West  Bend: 

"Sorely,  sir.  you  deserve  better  than  "booa 
and  oensurea"  from  Wisconsin  Bepublicana. 
I  am  angry  and  humiliated  at  this  Insult 
to  a  aaan  who  has  served  our  State  and  coun- 
try well.  Ttoere  Is  a  reason  why  so  few  of 
your  friends  were  in  Madison  to  defend  you. 
There  are  numy  of  ua,  air,  who  represent  the 
deep  split  In  the  party.  We  are  the  ones 
who  believe  In  the  law,  not  lynch.  We  are 
yian  the  group  who  worked  hard  for  Mr. 
Elsenhower  and  who  believe  In  the  United 
NatloiM.  You  have  now  discovered  what 
we  have  already  learned. 

"Be  aasured  that  there  are  many  peopla 
back  home  who  beUeve  in  yon  •  •  •  who 
know  you  will  defend  us  from  the  tyranny 
ef  both  left  and  rtght." 
From  Waupun: 

**I  read  with  aiaaaaement  of  tbe  treatment 
accorded  you  by  the  Republican  conventloo 
la  Madison. 

"*I  hope  you  win  In  no  way  be  deterred 
from  the  stand  you  have  taken  on  tntema- 
tional  cooperation.  You  are  doing  excellent 
work  In  your  very  Important  position." 

From  Waukesha:  "Tn  view  of  what  hap- 
pened m  Madison  last  weekend  at  the  State 
Republican  convention,  I  should  like  to  as- 
sure you  that  many  of  us  greatly  admire 
your  stand  in  support  of  President's  Elsen- 
hower's policies  and  your  coiiraee  in  speak- 
ing out.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been 
displaying  a  high  order  of  statesmanship, 
and  I  am  confident  that  no  isolationist  aenti- 
ment  (which  is  more  vocal  than  widespread) 
will  make  you  retract." 

From   Madison:    "Believe  me— tbe  ballot 
box  wUl  show  that  you  are  right  and  the 
OOP    convention    wnmgl    We    are    behind 
your 
From  Appleton: 

*Tb««  are  thousands  of  tis  In  this  area 
alone,  I  am  sure,  who  feel  as  I  do  about  you. 
yovu  fine  statesmanship,  and  your  ideas  oa 
American  foreign  poUcy.  More  power  to 
yott-nand  stick  by  your  gunal 
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•7b*  pMple  who  mst  r^ocnUy  In  li«di«on 
•nd  call  UmidmItm  B«pul»Ue«ns  w«ra  oar*- 
fniiy  serMOMl  ••  to  unUormlty  at  hliai.  In* 
■of ar  aa  delegatea  trom  Outagamta  Oountf 
wnn  ooneerned.  Zn  my  ofrfnton.  tb^r  be- 
bavlor  «aa  downrlgbi  inezeisable — and 
$ltupia.  Thmn  are  many  of  na  wbo  baUera  In 
rapabllcanlsm  (I  roted  for  Boover  In  19SI8 
when  I  waa  first  old  anmigh  to  ▼ote.  and 
have  never  Totad  for  a  Democrat  prealdenttal 
candidate)  but  alao  believe  that  w»  cannot 
do  much  for  the  peace  of  the  world  by  Isolat- 
ing ourselves  pcditfaMOly.  ealturaUy.  and 
aoooomleaUy.** 

Prom  miwaiikee:  "Greatly  admire  your 
stand  regarding  Brldcer  amendment  all  Re- 
pubUeans  are  not  as  bUnd  as  so-called  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Oovemment.  We 
are  indttstrlalists  but  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  your  views,  not  only  concerning 
&rlcker  amendment,  but  alao  St.  Lawrence 
aeaway." 

From  Milwaukee; 

"The  execxrtlve  board  ct  the  Women's 
Church  Guild  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  you  on  the  manner  In  which 
you  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  your  oOloe 
In  the  past. 

"We  hope  you  will  alwairs  have  the 
strength  and  courage  to  expose  thoee  who 
would  have  you  believe  otherwise. 

"May  you  always  be  guided  by  Christian 
principles  and  Ideala  which  are  a  heritage 
of  our  country. 

"Thanking  you  for  the  privilege  of  writ- 
ing to  you." 

From  Milwaukee:  "Do  continue  your  tol- 
erate and  Christian  outlook  In  all  world 
affairs  and  those  of  the  United  States  and 
we  in  Wisconsin  will  continue  to  back  you 
with  great  pride." 

From  Eau  Claire:  "Just  a  line  to  com- 
mend you  on  the  stand  you  have  taken  on 
the  Bricker  amendment.  Besi>ect  you  for 
standing  firm  on  this  in  the  face  of  op- 
poaitlon  by  the  small-minded  Republicans 
of  our  Stat*.  Tou  are  growing  in  stature  aa 
Caiairman  of  the  Foreign  Relationa  Com- 
mittee, and  I  want  yon  to  know  that  we  are 
backing  you.  Fsel  assured  that  Wlaooostn 
atlll  haa  some  tntelligent  people.  Beet 
wlshee  and  kindest  personal  regards." 

From  Madlscm: 

"I  wholeheartedly  agree  and  admire  the 
statesmanlike  conduct  you  have  shown. 
Stick  to  your  guns    and  use  them. 

"God  bless  you  and  guide  you  In  your 
work.  I  am  one  independent,  and  ainoe 
the  recent  OOP  eonventi<»  there  are  thou- 
■aiuls  more,  who  will  vote  for  you  next  elec- 
tion." 

From  Madison:  "I  have  noted  the 
paper  accounts  of  the  recent  *vote 
sure'  handed  you  by  the  Republican 
Isntlon  meeting  in  Madison  last  week.  X 
have  not  studied  the  Bricker  bill  and  have 
no  sound  basis  for  taking  one  side  <>r  the 
other  of  the  controversy.  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  see  you  stand  up  f<»'  what  you  think 
Is  right  even  when  it  seems  to  be  unpop- 
ular. I  have  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
for  over  40  years  and  expect  to  continue  to 

do  BO." 

From  Milwaukee: 

"Good  work.  Senator  Wilbt,  keep  it  tip 
until  you  find  the  coward  that  sent  the 
telegram. 

"Let  the  smear  artists  know  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  man  who  doaant  take  It  lying 
down. 

"More  power  to  you." 

Prom  LaCroese: 

"Just  a  line  suggesting  you  do  not  permit 
yo\irself  to  get  all  hot  and  bothered  about 
the  rotten  deal  they  put  over  on  you  at  the 
Madison  convention. 

"They're  not  getting  anywhere  in  this  sec- 
tion with  that  line  and  rm  sure  this  is  true 
of  the  rest  of  the  Stat*." 

From  Racine:  "I've  Just  been  reading  the 
accounts  of  th*  Wlaeonatn  GOP  convention 
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in Madlsofe.  Please  dont  let  the  actions 
of  thla  btidy.  vrtiloh  in  my  estimation  U 
dead  from  the  ne^  up.  sway  yon  from  your 
preaent  ptth.  We  think  you  are  doing  an 
ezcrtlantjpb  and  you  are  the  only  true  rep- 
ruBontatlTi  of  our  district.  Incidentally,  you 
are  the  oily  Republican  I'll  vote  for  again. 
I  only  wlih  that  hard  work  and  Integrity 
could  malu  the  headlines  that  sensational  lam 
doea;  then  I  wouldn't  have  to  apologias  for 
being  a  Wl  ■cooalnlte  to  my  Hooaier  In-lawa." 

Rom  Sv  perlor:  "I  hope  you  stick  by  Presi- 
dent Xtseihower  even  if  some  down-State 
OOP's  don  t  like  to  have  you  do  so.  In  the 
long  run  1  think  yona  stand  will  be  appre- 
ciated. S  >  sorry  Senator  Tatt  Is  incapaci- 
tated. It  meana  that  the  rest  of  the  dear- 
thinking  C  ongressmen  will  have  to  stand  by 
the  admlo  Istratlon  all  the  more  firmly." 

ftom  Bli  lomer:  "I  read  in  the  daily  papers 
that  the  n  solution  for  your  impeachment  at 
Madlaon,  ^  ITla..  during  the  Republican  con- 
vention aiid  claimed  by  you  to  have  been 
steamiolle'ed  through  and  that  the  action 
was  a  dast  Eurdly  stab  in  the  back.  I  will  say 
that  I  agn  e  with  you  100  pn'cent  and  really 
feel  sorry  :Gr  you  that  thla  has  happened  to 
a  good  Sei  ator  who  has  a  fine  reocMrd  as  you 
have,  and  not  always  thinking  and  wonder- 
ing what  I  ome  of  the  members  of  your  own 
party  will  say,  but  doing  what  you  think  Is 
good  for  a  1  <tf  ua.    Keep  up  the  good  work." 

From  MMllson: 

"I  Jitst  ^  rould  like  to  teU  you  X.  and  many 
like  myse]  r,  were  made  boiling  mad  by  the 
censure  ol  your  activities  at  the  Republican 
State  com  ention  here  last  weekend. 

"It  la  always  gratifying  to  see  a  public 
f«Hfari«i  vo^  e  and  act  as  his  conscience  and 
Ideas  of  tl  e  welfare  of  the  Nation  deem  best 
rather  thm  at  the  dictate  of  a  pcdltical 
group. 

"My  bea  i  wishes  for  success  in  the  rest  of 
your  term  and  you  may  be  sure  that  if  you 
decide  to  i  on  for  another  term  in  the  Senate, 
you  will  :  lave  my  support." 

"I  have  never  taken  the  opportunity  to 
write  to  ym  in  regard  to  the  many  matters 
that  woull  be  of  Interest  to  me  as  a  voter 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  been 
proud  of  ]  our  record  in  the  past  and  I  know 
that  your  record  in  the  futwe  will  be  every 
bit  as  gocd. 

"The  a  tlon  taken  by  the  Republican 
Party  of  t  le  State  of  Wisconsin  last  Satur- 
day at  thi  tr  convention  In  the  Field  House 
in  Madlsoi  i,  certainly  was  not  representative 
of  the  fee  ings  of  the  majority  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

"We  fee  that  this  is  the  lowest  form  of 
insult  an(  I  It  was  certainly  given  without 
cause. 

"At  the  present  time  I,  and  a  number  of 
other  peof  le  here  in  the  city  of  Madison,  are 
doing  ever  rthing  to  repair  any  poesible  dam- 
age that  !  nay  have  been  done  to  your  fine 
reputatloB  and  your  possibilities  for  reelec- 
tion." 

Prom  W  llwaukee: 
'  "As  an  s  i;tlve  ehurchwoman  I  have  written 
you  befon  asking  you  to  either  support  or 
oppose  ceitain  pieces  of  legislation.  This 
time  I  am  writing  you  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  apprecla  e  the  work  you  are  doing  and  the 
position  ]  ou  are  taking  on  the  Bricker 
amendmei  t  and  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  you  are  a  credit 
to  jpotir  pa  -ty  and  to  our  country  and  history 
will  finall  '  tell  who  the  really  fine,  high- 
minded,  al  QCere  Christian  statesmen  were. 

"Tou  wl  tl  have  guessed  by  now  that  thla 
note  was  prompted  by  what  took  place  at 
the  State  convention  of  the  Republican 
Party  reointly.  We  admire  and  respect 
courage." 

From  Mullson; 

"I  have  rarely  dissgreed  with  anything  as 
strongly  m  1 1  disagree  with  the  treatment  ac- 
corded yoi  1  by  the  Repubican  State  Conven- 
tion and  t  f  some  of  th*  reactiim  to  it  in  th* 
Republlcai  i  press  oC  the  State. 


"X  am  a  Kepubllean  and  I  also  waa  a  dale- 
gat*  to  the  convention.  I  bellev*  that  our 
Republican  administration  has  demonstrated 
ability,  sincerity  and  an  understanding  of 
both  foreign  problems  and  domestic  Inues. 
I  believe  that  Republicans  who,  in  the  short 
space  of  time  which  has  elapeed  atnoa  Jaa« 
uary  20,  have  begun  to  embarrass  and  haraaa 
the  President  and  his  administration  should 
reexamine  their  objectives  and  should  con- 
sider the  serioiu  conseqtienoes  which  may  re- 
sxilt  from  such  action. 

"I  hope  you  wlU  consider  this  letter  to  be 
an  expression  of  approval  of  yotir  support  of 
the  administration,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  continue  this  support." 

From  Bau  CUlre:  "I  am  writing  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  not  only  ashamed  but  regret 
the  attitude  that  waa  expressed  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  State  Convention  in 
MadiBon.  *  *  •  To  me  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  leadership,  not  only  on  a  State  level 
but  on  the  county  level,  doeen't  seem  to 
know  that  the  election  is  ovor  and  that 
Ei^nhower  Is  our  President." 

From  Superior: 

"I  was  both  amased  and  angered  at  th* 
press  report  of  the  reception  which  you  re- 
ceived from  the  Wisconsin  State  Republican 
Convention  at  Madison  last  Sattmlay  and 
particularly  relating  to  your  attitude  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Bricker  amendment. 

"I  feel  that  I  know  quite  a  little  about  th* 
purpose  which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
bring  about  because  I  heard  the  matter  de- 
bated pro  and  con  in  the  house  ot  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  during 
the  time  I  was  a  member  of  that  body. 

"I  feel  that  the  position  taken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  on  thla  question  Is 
wrong  and  that  your  poaltlon  is  absolutely 
right  and  I  hope  that  you  will  maintain 
yotir  poaltlon  in  spite  of  the  unwarranted 
criticism  from  certain  sources.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  treaty  t"^*''"b  power  should  be  fur- 
ther curtailed  in  view  of  the  safeguards 
which  are  already  thrown  around  it  by  th* 
Constitution. 

"I  want  to  take  this  occaalon  further  to 
commend  you  for  your  statesmanlike  actions 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  I  feel  have  been  for  th* 
best  interests  of  the  country  at  large  and 
not  to  further  the  aims  of  any  small  groups, 
vocal  though  they  nuy  be." 

From  Milwaukee: 

"After  reading  of  the  reception  given  you 
by  the  State  Republican  convention  last 
Saturday  at  Madison.  I  feel  obliged  to  aend 
this  letter  expressing  my  gratltiide  for  the 
work  you  are  trying  to  do.  both  on  and  off 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

"In  closing.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue 
your  fine  work,  despite  the  outcries  of  th* 
outmoded  isolationists  that  plague  you, 
even  if  the  cries  come  from  the  hierarchy 
of  your  own  State  organisation." 

From  Chippewa  Falls: 

"Remember  how  the  Republican  Vtikvea- 
tary  Committee  elected  Goodman  and  Zim- 
merman by  repudiating  them.  The  carda 
are  stacked  against  you  in  the  State  organi- 
sation, t 

"I  like  the  Bricker  amendment,  but  t 
dont  like  a  frameup." 

From  Madison: 

"I  was  shocked  to  read  in  the  paper  th* 
action  of  the  Republican  State  convention 
and  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  minority  group 
by  the  adoption  of  their  report  doea  not 
indicate  the  sentiment  of  the  entir*  con- 
vention. 

"It  rather  trks  me  to  have  a  group  aa- 
aembled  in  convention  dominated  by  minor- 
ity Influences  adopt  a  resolution  critical  of 
your  views  without  having  a  full  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  matter  and  to  understand  the 
ramifications  of  the  proposal.  As  Is  cus- 
tomary, the  resolutions  were  adopted  aa  the 
last  ordsr  of  business  and  I  heard  many 
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delegates  express  disapproval  of  the  action  a* 
I  talked  with  them  following  the  conven- 
tion. 

"I  believe  that  had  the  chairman  of  the 
resolutiotu  committee  taken  a  firm  posi- 
tion and  moved  rejection  of  the  proposed 
amendment  and  supported  this  position  with 
any  argument  that  there  would  have  been 
no  doubt  aa  to  the  outcome  of  a  roll-call  vote. 

"I  again  express  my  deep  concern  over 
this  unwarranted  incident  «nd  want  3rou 
to  know  that  many  of  your  loyal  friends  in 
WiBConsin  do  not  concur  in  the  convention 
action. 

"As  you  know,  there  Is  a  Itmatic  fringe  to 
both  extremes  of  political  thinking,  and  it 
appears  that  such  minority  element  in  Madi- 
son had  planned  their  ridiculous  behavior." 

From  Hiilsboro: 

"Just  finished  reading  the  morning  papers 
covering  the  Republican  Convention  yester- 
day at  Madison.  Permit  me  at  this  time  to 
offer  to  you  a  sincere  apology  for  the  rude 
reception  extended  to  you  by  some  delega- 
tions at  that  meeting.  While  I  had  no  part 
In  the  convention.  I  feel  as  a  resident  of  the 
State,  a  life-long  Republican  and  one  of 
your  true  supporters,  that  you  have  such  an 
apology  due  you  and  I  most  respectfully 
offer  it.  There  are  strange  doings  within  the 
party  structure  here.  Senator,  and  I  wonder 
where  it  is  leading  us.  People  of  question- 
able ethics,  character,  and  political  back- 
ground now  aspire  to  leaa  and  with  packed 
committees  and  delegations  the  way  is 
cleared  for  them  to  give  out  the  Impression 
that  they  speak  for  the  Republican  majority 
of  this  State.  That  this  Is  sn  error  is  undis- 
puted, but  they  get  away  with  It. 

"Tnistlng  that  you  are  aware  that  you  still 
have  thousands  of  friends  and  believers  in 
the  Bute  and  that  time  will  temper  the 
hurt  that  the  Insult  of  ycsterdsy  created 
I  beg  to  remain." 

From  Madison: 

"I  hop*  you  dont  think  that  everyone  in 
Wisconsin  Is  as  bigoted  and  ignorant  as  some 
of  your  audience  last  week. 

"There  are  many  Wlsoonaln  cltiaens  who 
feel  that  you  are  our  only  ray  ot  hope  in  this 
State — which  waa  once  a  leader  and  la  now 
■o  benighted. 

"Please  go  on  fighting.  Tou  have  many 
loyal  Americans  back  home  who  are  depend- 
ing on  you  to  continue  fighting  and  to  give 
some  Intelligent  leadership  in  matters  of 
foreign  affairs. 

"These  are  bad  times— dont  let  us  down 
In  your  fight  for  a  decent  foreign   policy. 
Only  pecple  like  you  will  ke^  us  from  ahame^ 
and  disgrace." 

From  Sheboygan  : 

"I  have  never  before  written  a  letter  of 
recommendation  without  request  but  due  to 
the  unprecedented  bad  taste  demonstrated 
at  Madison  on  Saturday,  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
civic  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  following: 

"I  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention 
on  Saturday  but  due  to  business  commlt- 
menU  waa  unable  to  attend.  Conversing 
with  other  delegates  from  this  area  who  were 
present  at  the  convention  or  also  found  it 
impassible  to  attend  I  can  come  to  only  one 
conclusion  and  that  is  the  -ntire  convention 
was  'stacked.'  Rumors  (aU  of  them  vicious) 
were  circulated  in  Madison  aU  day  on  Friday 
and  also  on  Satimlay.  Th*  vast  majority 
of  people  in  the  Republican  Party  had  no 
idea  of  what  waa  going  on  and  it  seems  a 
very  small  group  started  the  Jeering  or  boo- 
ing against  you.  Many  people  who  Joined 
the  booing  had  no  idea  of  what  was  going  on, 

"Please  be  advised  that  all  of  my  friends. 
Republicans.  Democrats,  or  Independents  are 
more  than  pleased  with  your  courageoue 
work  in  Washington.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
common  and  thinking  people  yotir  stand  In 
Washington  puts  you  head  and  shotilders 
above  the  late  and  great  Senator  Vandenberg 
of  Michigan. 


n  have  been  a  Republican  all  of  my  life 
and  must  say  that  I  was  never  more  em- 
barrassed in  my  entire  life  than  on  Saturday 
when  fellow  RepubUcans  displayed  such  a 
childish  hybteria. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work.  The  people  of 
Wisconsin  are  now  with  you  more  than  ever 
before.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  staged  per- 
formance of  Saturday.  The  next  election 
will  amply  demonstrate  the  falseness  of 
Saturday's  demonstration. 

"I  pray  that  yovir  convictions  will  not  be 
upeet  by  the  few  people  who  are  blindly 
following  orders  of  a  discredited  group." 

From  Madison :  "I  am  sure  you  must  real- 
ize that  a  very  large  number  of  Wisconsin 
voters  were  greatly  distressed  at  what  hap- 
pened last  Saturday  at  the  party  convention. 
More  than  ever,  many  of  us.  how  many,  who 
can  say,  are  looking  to  you  for  leadership. 
I  myself  feel  very  strongly  that  If  you  can 
only  get  across  to  the  voters  your  position, 
that  you  will  find  a  goo<?  deal  of  response.  I 
know  I  speak  for  many  wbo  will  not  write  to 
you." 

From  Oconomowoe: 

"We  do  hO].  that  you  are  not  discouraged 
with  what  happened  in  Madison  the  other 
day.  We  could  easily  go  out  and  get  300 
names  signed  to  a  petition  that  would  agree 
with  your  past  policy  and  Christian  approach 
to  settle  the  Korean  war,  and  formulate  a 
foreign  policy.  We  do  know  that  you  are 
right  in  principle,  which  generally  wins  out. 
The  cards  were  stacked  against  you  at  the 
meeting  in  Madison,  and  many  delegates 
were  very  much  upset.  In  fact,  several 
parties  who  attetided  the  convention  told 
the  writer  that  we  certainly  are  stacking 
the  cards  for  the  Democrats.  We  know  you 
have  the  support  of  the  Prealdent.  who.  in 
all  fairness,  carried  the  party,  when  another 
candidate  might  have  been  defeated. 

"So  that  you  will  know  my  background, 
I  wish  to  advise  that  yeara  ago  I  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  county  committee 
under  three  different  chairmen,  until  I 
moved  out  of  that  cotinty.  I  do  hope,  and 
know,  that  you  will  receive  many  more  let- 
ters from  various  Republicans  in  otir  State 
encouraging  your  stand  that  you  have  taken 
on  many  Important  issues." 

From  Madison: 

"There  are  many  people  in  Wlaconsln  who 
do  not  agree  with  delegates  to  the  State  Re- 
publican convention.  Meeting  last  weekend. 
that  convention  censured  Senator  Wnjcr  for 
opposing  the  Bricker  amendment. 

"We  want  3rou  to  know  that  there  are 
Wisconsin  citizens  who  admire,  endorse,  and 
support  the  position  taken  by  you  and  Sen- 
ator Wn.rr. 

"We  agree  with  the  statement  you  made 
last  April  before  a  congressional  committee, 
when  you  said  in  effect  that  the  Bricker 
amendment  is  tuinecessary  at  best  and  it 
would  not  correct  the  situation  It  Is  designed 
to  meet. 

From  MadftBon: 

"In  view  of  the  recent  attack  on  you  at 
the  Republican  Party  convention  In  Madison 
for  3rour  opposition  to  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment I  wish  to  record  my  admiration  of 
your  courageotis  stand  In  that  matter,  and 
to  renew  my  earlier  expression  of  approval 
of  your  work  as  p  leader  of  supporters  of  a 
sound  foreign  policy  in  the  Senate. 

"The  Brisker  amendment  would  betray 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  would  make  an  intelligently  con- 
ceived and  prosecuted  foreign  policy  impos- 
sible for  this  country.  And  it  would  plunge 
us  into  a  vacillating  Isolationism  that  could 
only  resvolt  In  negative  but  ruinous  contri- 
butions to  the  causes  of  a  succession  of 
world  wars  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Senate 
if  control  of  foreign  policy  were  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  latter  body." 

FnMn  Hiilsboro: 

"This  is  to  express  my  regrets  at  what  hap- 
pened recently  at  the  State  Republican  con- 
vention in  Madison.    X  am  terribly  ashamed 


of  the  lack  of  leadership  and  common  de- 
cency on  the  part  of  State  party  leaders. 

"I  doubt  that  they  will  feel  morally  bound 
to  apwlogize  to  you,  however.  There  are 
many  of  us,  rank  and  file  members,  who 
stand  firmly  behind  you  and  support  your 
stand  on  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policies." 

From  Appleton:  "The  radio  reports  that 
the  Wisconsin  convention  passed  a  resolu- 
tion censuring  you  for  your  stand  on  the 
Bricker  bill.  I  want  you  to  know  that  there 
are  many  people  in  Wisconsin  who  are  proud 
of  you,  that  you  recognize  the  dangers  In- 
volved in  a  point  of  view  represented  by  that 
bill.  As  your  last  news  letter  Indicated,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
mtist,  of  course,  be  protected.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  not  tie  the  hands  of 
those  who  represent  us  in  relattonshlp  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
It  Impossible  for  us  to  take  the  place  of 
leadership  for  world  order  which  the  bless- 
ings of  Ood  have  made  possible  for  tis.  As 
is  true  too  often,  our  State  convention  has 
taken  the  narrow  view  of  things.  'And  let 
tis  not  be  weary  in  well  doing:  fra*  In  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.'  " 

Prom  Milwaukee: 

"I  read  with  disgust,  about  the  treatment 
you  received  at  the  hands  of  some  delegates 
at  Madison  last  Satxirday.  I  think  it  is  a 
put-up  Job  on  the  part  of  some  pecple  who 
call  themselves  something  (call  them  what 
you  may)  rather  than  Republicans. 

"I  for  one  feel  that  you  are  and  have  done 
an  excellent  Job.  People  mtist  realize  that 
these  are  trying  times  and  that  you  and  our 
wonderful  President  are  working  against  ter- 
rific odds.  I  admire  you  for  supporting  the 
President's  foreign  policy  and  your  stand  on 
the  Bricker  amendment. 

"Some  people  feel  that  we  must  tear  down 
rather  than  build  up  In  order  to  attain  what 
is  good  for  us.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  thla 
uncalled-for  treatment. 

"I  think  that  you  should  have  been  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies  for  the  good  work  that 
you  have  done  up  to  now  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  as  United 
States  Senator.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and 
those  of  us  who  know  you  are  going  to 
stand  by  you." 

From  Madison: 

"Even  though  I  was  not  a  delegate,  yet  I 
had  hoped  to  attend  the  convention  here  in 
Madison  last  Saturday.  I  regret  X  was  not 
able  to  do  so. 

"I  Just  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  to  you  as  one  of  Wisconsin's  John  Q. 
citlxens,  that  I  feel  you  are  doing  a  dam 
good  Job  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  You  are  a  lot  bigger  than 
the  handful  of  critics  whose  work  was  some- 
what in  evidence  last  Saturday.  You  are 
bringing  credit  to  the  entire  State  of 
Wisconsin." 

From  Wauvratosa: 

"I  attended  the  Wisconsin  Republican 
Convention  in  Madison  yesterday  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  fourth  district,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  that  some  delegates  treated  you  so 
rudely  during  your  presentation. 

"In  view  of  the  convention's  action  yester- 
day relative  to  the  Bricker  amendment,  you 
may  be  pleased  to  learn  that  at  the  Wla- 
ccaasin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs'  con- 
vention at  Elkhart  Lake  just  this  week  the 
convention  voted  to  oppose  the  resolution 
presented  in  support  of  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment. 

"I  trust  you  will  continue  yo\»r  support 
of  President  Eisenhower's  foreign  policy  and 
wish  to  asstue  you  that  such  action  will  have 
the  vigorous  and  enthxisiastic  support  of 
many  of  the  women  of  Wisconsin." 

From  Milwaukee:  "I  waa  pretty  sick  and 
disgusted  over  reading  about  the  State  Re- 
publican convention  in  Madison  last  week- 
end. So  I  thought  I  would  write  this  letter. 
Keep  up  your  good  work." 

rtam  Milwaukee:  "I  am  writing  to  say 
how  shocked  I  vras  at  the  accoimt  I  read  in 
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tlia  UUwMika*  Amnial  ncanllnt  tb*  »ttt- 
tude  at  mamben  of  Um  BepubUean  Party— 
IwicaiMc  <rf  your  oomiiMiMlablo  opposiUon  to 
tiM  Brlcker  •mradBMnt. 

"Altbougb  X  do  not  know  hom  Toeal  your 
Incm— Inc  numbw  of  supportora  are.  X  do 
know  tlkoy  exist — )UBt  as  I  tMlla^e  you  will 
oobtlntM  to  tM  a  statasman  wlMin  your  oppo< 
•Itlon  are  forgotten  poUUdans." 

From  Madison:  "After  reading  ttOs  morn- 
ing^ State  Journal,  we  reallaed  ttiat  we  owe 
you  a  sincere  congratulations.  We've  never 
btf ore  realised  how  extremely  dllBeult  It  Is 
to  be  an  enlightened  Republican  In  this 
State.  Your  stand  on  foreign  policy,  yonr 
vote  against  State  control  oi  off-shore  oU 
and  your  pTftit1K>Tt  sgalnst  the  Brlcker  antend- 
ment  have  taken  real  courage  in  the  face  of 
of  the  elements  of  Irrationality  and  reaction 
which  seem  to  govern  Republican  policies 
In  this  State.  Thotigh  your  own  Republican 
Party  organisation  may  attempt  to  censure 
you  for  your  support  of  the  R^;mbllean 
President's  foreign  policy,  you  may  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  that  tho-e  are  many  private 
cltlxens  who  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
enlightened  and  courageous  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee." 

Ptom  Madison: 

*7t  Is  with  concern  that  I  read  about  the 
attitude  of  those  attending  the  State  Repub- 
lican convention  recently.  I  hope  that  It  will 
in  no  way  deter  you  from  continuing  your 
honest  and  worthwhile  efforts  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

"America  has  Indeed  been  fortunate,  that. 
In  the  last  few  yean,  there  have  been  Be- 
pttbUcana  like  yovtrself  who  realize  that  we 
do  not.  cannot,  and  al  .ould  not  stand  alone." 

Prom  Madison: 

"X  don't  know  what  to  say  to  convey  to 
you  my  disgust  and  ahame  at  the  conduct  of 
my  fellow  Republicans  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. While  I.  too.  believe  that  by  strict  con- 
greeslonal  control  we  can  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  New  Deal  pacts  and  deals,  X 
can  appreciate  that  you  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  decide  which  is  right,  and.  too,  you 
are  absolutely  right  In  supporting  our  leader. 
We  did  vote  for  him  and  his  program  and 
now  we  should  support  his  policies.  You  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Second  District  had 
no  part  In  the  drafting  of  the  resolution  to 
Ipask  Wturr.' 

"I  am  really  ashamed  that  the  State  Re- 
publican Party  would  condone  and  even  en* 
courage  such  disgraceful  actions  (and  be- 
lieve me.  Senator,  you  and  I  know  that  they 
did  and  we  also  know  who  they  are).  I 
Just  couldnt  begin  the  week  wlttuwt  sotuid- 
Ing  off  and  telling  you  how  X  and  others 
feel  aboat  it." 

Prom  Oconomowoe: 

"Dont  worry.    The   people  of  Wisconsin, 
are  not  against  you.  In  fact.  Fve  heard  many 
of  them  express  their  appreciation  of  your 
fine  work  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

"We've  bad  too  much  good  thinking  going 
on  to  be  misled  by  a  few  opportunists.'* 


Ftfljr-PcrccBt  Carf*  PraTisaoa  Mercliaiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  CAuroairiA 

m  THS  HOUSS  OP  RZPRXSENTA/IIVES 

Thursdav,  Jvne  2S,  19SS 

ICr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  action  of  the  Bouse  of  Represent- 
aUves  when  the  blU.  H.  R.  5658.  piovld- 
taig  for  the  transfer  of  1  million  tons  of 


wheat  to  Pakistan,  was  before  tt  In  re- 
stating a]  Id  making  more  firm  the  policy 
of  Congn  88  that  50  percent  of  all  cargoes 
fumlafaec  by  die  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  to  !oreign  countries  should  move 
in  shipe  c  f  the  United  States  was  a  very 
desirable  action  and  very  much  in  the 
n^^^Qff^i  nterest  in  my  opfiiimi. 

I  supp»e  that  every  expenditure  of 
public  fui  ids  for  whatever  purpose  results 
In  a  prirate  gain  to  stxneone.  either 
ttirough  payment  to  a  private  enterprise 
or  to  a  p  rson  on  a  Government  payroll. 
However,  to  mlnlmi74^  too  much  the  rela- 
tive valui  of  the  public  interest  in  the 
maintentnoe  of  a  sufBcient  merchant 
marine  t  urough  the  device  of  assuring 
cargoes  i  >r  carriage  in  its  ships  can  be 
a  great  (Isservice  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  sufflciept  National  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

The 
chant-mi 
event  of 
as  in 
expansioi 
necessa: 


erence  between  an  active  mer- 

le  industry  capable  in  the 

obilisation  when  called  upon. 

wars,  to  undei  30  a  tremendous 
to  provide  the  vital  shipping 

to  exert  United  States  military 
strengthloverseas  and  a  fleet  of  lald-up, 
unmanned  ships  lacking  shoreside  organ- 
izations to  repair,  maintain,  load, 'and 
direct  than  in  their  movements  at  sea  is 
the  diffennce  between  ships  with  cargoes 
to  move  ind  ships  with  none.  The  policy 
of  Congress  applied  to  the  Pakistan 
wheat  nlovement  will,  in  my  opinion, 
probably]  add  a  segment  of  50  active 
American  cargo  ships  for  a  period  of  6 
months.  I  The  additional  cost  to  the 
United  atates  In  paying  for  transporta- 
tion in  mis  number  of  American  ships 
rather  t  tan  in  foreign  ships — my  esti- 
mate wo  lid  be  less  than  $6  million — is 
far  less,  n  my  opinion,  than  the  cost  of 
malntair  ing  a  similar  number  of  Amer- 
ican shii  6  as  a  part  of  a  necessary  mo- 
bnizatioi  base  in  any  other  way. 

I  inclu  de  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  a 
copy  of  I .  letter  dated  June  24,  195S.  ad- 
dressed ]  ly  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Honorable  ALvnr  P.  Wkxchsl, 
of  the  Bouse  Committee  on 
Merchaxit  Marine  and  Plsheries,  in  re- 
spaxise  ti  a  request  which  I  made,  to- 
getlier  with  a  copy  of  a  statement  dated 
June  16. 1953,  by  Rear  Adm.  R.  E.  Wilson, 
which  togettier  state  the  Navys  position 
with  res  lect  to  the  United  States  mer- 
chant fl(  St  and  the  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing Industry.  I  call  attention  to  the 
statemer  t  in  the  letter  which  was  signed 
by  the  A  :ting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  C. 
8.  Thorn  IS.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Hie  Ma  ry  Is  vitally  Interested  in  a  strong. 
healthy,  Lmerican-flag  merchant  fleet  ca- 
pable of  (  iseharglng  its  essential  role  In  na- 
tional del  snse.  The  current  merchant  fleet 
Is  not  ca{i  ftble  of  doing  this. 

The  letter  of  June  24.  1953,  and  the 
statemex  t  referred  to  read  as  follows: 

I  KPAanCSMT  OF  THS  Navt, 

OmCB   or   TBS    SaCSSTIkBT, 

1  Taahington,  D.  C,  June  24,  1953. 
Bon.  AL,yi  m  P.  Wbchxl, 
Cfcairmin  of  Homse  Coinmitte0  on  Mer- 
chun    Marine  mnd  Fiaherie*, 
Bo  ta»  of  JUpreaentativea, 

W<uh*ngton,  D.  O. 

Mt  DziS  Ms.  CssntscAM:  In  response  to  a 
request  b  r  Congressman  Jomt  J.  Aixsmt.  I  am 
ptaased  it  <  provide  informattem  on  the  Navy's 
posltiaa   sith  reqiect  to  the  United  States 


mertdumt  fleet  and  merebant  AtpbuUdtBt 
Industry  for  ooDalderatlon  by  your  commit- 
tee. 

Tha  Navy  is  vltaUy  interested  In  a  stnmg. 
healthy  American  flag  merchant  fleet  cap- 
able of  discharging  its  essential  role  In  na- 
tional defense.  The  current  merchant  fleet 
is  not  capable  of  doing  this.  A  further 
major  cause  of  concern  is  the  lack  of  a  com- 
prehensive long-range  program  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  replacement  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  current  fleet  which  Is  already 
obsolete  or  rapidly  becoming  so.  The  Inaug- 
\uation  now  of  a  well-planned  building  pro- 
gram would  both  improve  the  quaUty  of  the 
operating  fleet  and  woiild  Insure  a  level  of 
Bhlpbviildlng  activity  capable  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  an  emergency  to  carry  on  the 
much  larger  biilldlng  program  required  for 
mobilization. 

with  respect  to  the  siae  and  characteris- 
tics of  a  merchant  fleet  for  national  de- 
fense: 

(a)  The  siae  of  the  operating  fleet  should 
be  adequate  to  meet,  upon  mobilization,  im- 
mediate military  lift  requirements  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  while  slmultaneoualy 
providing  for  essential  dvUlan  ahtpping 
needs. 

(b)  The  operating  fleet  shotild  be  balanced 
with  a  reserve  fleet  which,  upon  early  activa- 
tion, will  provide  additional  shipping  for 
rapidly  expanding  military  requlrementa. 
untU  augmentation  ty  a  mobllicntkni  con- 
struction program  can  assume  the  inrreastng 
shipping  load. 

(c)  The  merchant  fleet  shotild  comprlaa 
ships  of  moderately  high  speed. 

(d)  The  merchant  fleet  should  be  capable 
of  rapid  loading  and  unloading  all  types  of 
military  cargo,  to  reduce  turnaround  time. 
This  reducticm  will  decrease  the  total  num- 
bers of  ships  required,  speed  cargo  delivery, 
and  reduce  exposure  of  ships  to  possible 
enemy  action  while  In  exposed  discharge 
ports. 

With  respect  to  composition  of  a  mer- 
^ant  fleet  for  national  defense: 

(a)  The  largest  and  most  serioxis  deficit 
is  In  tanker  typee.  despite  the  relatively 
greater  proportion  of  this  type  in  recent  oon- 
stmction. 

(b)  A  defldt  in  cargo  ships  exists  to  8 
small  degree  in  numbers,  to  a  much  greater 
degree  in  eharacterlstica  and  speed.  This 
deficit  beeomee  more  serious  In  absence  at 
an  orderly  replacement  and  modernization 
program. 

(e)  TYoop  shipe  have  reeently  been  aug- 
mented by  additions  of  new  ships  in  the 
naval  and  merchant  fleets.  There  still  ex- 
ists, however,  a  number  of  troop  ships  which 
are  deficient  in  speed  and  safety  features, 
neither  of  which  characteristics  can  be  eco- 
nomically Improved  by  alteration. 

with  respect  to  the  shipbuilding  Industry,' 
lntrodu<<tlon  of  measures  to  correct  the 
above  oondltlons  would  form  the  Isasls  for 
critically  needed  stabllteatlon.  The  preaer- 
vattrn  of  an  adequate  nucleus  of  trained  and 
experienced  shipbuilding  personnel,  and  of 
adequate  shipbuilding  facilities  are  matters 
of  major  Import  in  mobilisation  prepared- 
ness. In  the  event  ot  mobilization,  the  In- 
dustry would  be  called  upon  again,  as  In 
past  wars,  to  undergo  a  tremendoos  ex- 
pansion to  provide  the  vital  shtpptng  tteeee<r 
sary  to  exert  United  States  military  strength 
overseas. 

In  recognition  of  the  acute  Importance  of 
sound  planning  In  this  important  area,  ar 
Joint  Maritime  Admlnlstratlon-Navy  group 
has  been  engaged  in  studies  aimed  toward 
developing  In  greater  detail  the  matters  dis- 
cussed above.  Although  the  study  Is  not 
completed,  some  conclusions  have  been  ar- 
rived at  by  the  Navy  representative  on  the 
group.  These  conclusions  are  embodied  In 
the  statement  of  Rear  Adm.  R.  E.  Wilson^ 
United  States  Navy,  before  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on   Maritime   Subaldlea, 
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preaented  on  June  16.  1058.    A  copy  of  the 
sUtament  is  attached  herewith. 
Sincerely  youra. 

C.  8.  TBoaua, 
Acting  SecretOT)  of  the  Navy. 
BTATCMzirr   bt    Bsaa    Asm.    R.    B.    WnjK>N. 
UNrrao  Statxs  Nsvt,  Dartrrr  CoMMAitsxa 
AKO  CHizr  or  Stavt.  MnJTAST  Bba  Trams- 

POSTATION    SDVICZ,    RXPaxSEKTIMO   THX    DX- 

PAaTMKMT  or  DarmMSB.  Baroax  thk  Spccial 
Bematx  SuBCoMMrrrxB  on  MAsmMs  Sus- 
gatsm  on  TBI  SWBCT  or  thx  National  Dx- 
rxNax  Plbxt.  Jui  x  16,  1963 

1.   OXNXBAI.  OOMMKNTi 

The  strategic  importance  of  ocean  trans- 
portation In  a  future  war  supports  the  con- 
cept that  the  United  States  controlled  mer- 
chant fieet  should  be  of  such  a  composlUon 
as  to  adequately  meet  the  planned  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense  by  pro- 
▼Idlng  modem,  high-speed  ocean  transporta- 
tion with  suitable  self-loading  and  unload- 
ing faculties  and  an  abUity  to  be  utilized  in 
any  port  as  required. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  merchant 
ahip  construction  program  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  replacement  of  the  vast 
proportion  of  our  merchant  fieet  which  Is 
fast  approaching  obsolescence. 

In  the  p€«t,  upon  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
a  war  it  has  been  necessary  to  hastily  Im- 
provise s  shipbuilding  program  which  was 
not  only  cosUy  but  resulted  in  an  accumula- 
tion at  ships  so  quickly  designed  and  con- 
structed as  to  be  limited  In  unfavorable  man- 
ner m  their  capability  to  meet  modem  mili- 
tary needs. 

It  U  clearly  recognized  that  the  special 
characteristics  of  merchant  ships  which  are 
desired  for  ultimate  mUitary  use  must,  of 
necessity,  be  modified  and  limited  to  conform 
to  acceptable  requirements  for  ruccessfxil 
ccmmercUl  enterprise.  Within  the  llmlU 
Imposed  by  pescetlme  commercial  uUllzation 
and  an  acceptable  burden  on  the  national 
economy,  it  U  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Congress  support  a  phased  merchant  ship 
conitructiou  program  of  those  ships  required 
(1)  to  bring  the  active  operating  United 
SUtes  merchant  fleet  possessing  acceptable 
defense  characteristics  up  to  the  numerical 
llmiU  required  to  meet  the  Initial  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  (2)  provide 
the  means  for  the  orderly  replacement  of  ex- 
isting operating  tonnage  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching obeolescence.  It  is  fiirther  recom- 
mended that  either  as  a  part  of  the  program 
recommended  above  or  supplementary  there- 
to, the  means  be  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  rufDcIent  prototype  ves-, 
sets  which  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  emerg- 
ency vessel-construction  program  upon  the 
outbreak  of  a  war. 

It  is  considered  appropriate  to  also  recom- 
mend thst  the  Congress  place  the  maximum 
reUance  on  United  States  flag  merchant  ship- 
ping to  support  the  defense  at  the  United 
States. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  while  the  total 
national  defense  fleet  (active  and  reserve)  Is 
deficient  only  to  a  minor  degree  to  meet  ini- 
tial def enss  requlremenU  from  a  quantitative 
point  of  view,  there  U  a  serious  deficiency 
from  a  qualitative  point  of  view.  Of  special 
reference  is  the  fact  that  there  are  1.713 
Liberty  ships,  of  which  342  are  active  and 
1,471  laldup.  These  are  considered  too  slow 
for  modem  military  needs.  In  addition, 
there  are  67  T-2  tankers  (exclusive  of  those 
in  Navy  custody)  which  have  reached  more 
than  one-half  of  their  life  expectancy.  These 
also  should  be  replaced. 

a.  aXOOMMBNIMS  SBX  or  TBB  ACnVX  OPXaATXMO 
UNirXB  SfTATBS  KXSCBANT  WlMSt 

(a)  numbers  by  category 

The  Department  at  Defense,  recognizing 

that    the    requirements   for   United    Statea 

merchant  shipping  are  subject  to  review  and 

modification  In  the  light  of  changing  stra- 


tegic situations,  considers  that  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  approved  pUms  the  active 
operating  United  States  merchant  marine 
(exclvislve  of  merchant-type  vessels  in  Navy 
ciutody)  should  be  comprised,  as  a  minimum, 
of  the  following  numbers  of  vessels: 

(1)  Dry-cargo  sh^:  There  Is  a  require- 
ment for  13,809,600  dead  weight  tons.  This 
corresponds  to  a  requirement  of  1.278  no- 
tional dry-cargo  ships. 

(2)  Troop  transports:  There  is  a  require- 
ment for  250.900  grow  tons.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a  requirement  for  36  notional  troop- 

(8)  Tankers:  There  Is  a  requirement  for 
7,062.000  dead  weight  tons.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a  requlren^nt  for  428  notional 
tankers. 

(NoTK.— Notional  ships:  Tankws:  100,000 
barrels  fuel  oil,  or  115.000  barrels  dlesel,  or 
130,000  barrels  gasoline,  16,500  dead  weight 
tons  at  16  knots.  Troopships:  2.400  troops, 
at  15  knots.  Cargo  ships:  10,800  dead  weight 
tons,  at  10  knots, 
(b)  Minimum  speeda  desired  for  mUitary 
jmrpoaes 

(1)  Dry  cargo  ships:  Dry  cargo  ships 
should  have  at  least  18.0  Imots  sustained 
speed. 

(2)  Troop  traruports:  Troopships  should 
have  a  sustained  speed  of  22.0  knots,  or 
greater. 

(3)  Tankers:  Tankers  should  have  a  sus- 
tained speed  of  MJO  knots  or  greater. 

The  Department  of  Defense  considers  that 
these  speeds  are  hl^ily  desirable  from  a 
mUitary  point  of  view  and  represent  a  target 
to  shoot  for.  Some  compromise  may  prove 
neceesary,  however.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
construction  program,  otherwise  acceptable, 
from  being  finally  blocked  by  standards 
which  are  not  consistent  with  production 
capacity  and  economic  feasibility, 
(c)   Special  characteristiee 

(1)  Dry  cargo  ships:  The  most  practical 
and  useful  types  of  American -flag,  general- 
cargo  vessels,  both  from  a  commercial  and 
military  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  those 
having  the  capacity  and  characteristics  of 
the  C-2's  and  C-3's.  However,  much  Is  to 
be  desired  in  the  matter  of  basic  ship  de- 
sign and  modernization  of  archaic  cargo- 
handling  equipment  and  methods.  The 
cargo  vessel  of  the  futiu-e  must  be  so  de- 
signed and  so  equipped  to  load  and  dis- 
charge, using  Its  own  gear.  In  one-half  the 
time  now  requlreo.  At  least  one  hatch  of 
such  vessel  sbo\ild  be  serviced  by  a  Jumbo 
boom  of  50/60-ton  capacity.  The  deep- 
loaded  draft  should  not  exceed  30  feet.  Ves- 
sels of  the  C-2  and  C-3  size  are  considered 
not  only  feasible  and  advantageous  for  com- 
mercial enterprise  but  offer  exceUent  utili- 
zation and  maneuverability  characteristics 
In  email  ports,  beachheads  and  restricted 
vraters  Involved  In  mlUtary  operations. 

(2)  Troop  transports:  Troopships  should 
have  the  general  characteristics  of  the  P-2 
claas:  Ultimate  capacity  of  approximately 
600  cabin  spaces  and  4,000  troop  spaces, 
with  a  patient-Utter  capacity  of  250  spaces. 
Kxperience  gained  In  the  Kwean  operatlona 
and  the  utUlzatlon  of  existing  troopships 
strongly  supports  a  requirement  for  this 
type  vessel.  The  limiting  maximum  draft 
should  be  30  feet. 

(3)  Tankers:  The  recommended  general 
characteristics  of  tankers  most  suitable  for 
military  purposes  are  26,000  deadweight  tons, 
capable  of  carrying  several  types  of  petro- 
leum products.  The  Umltlng  maximum 
draft  should  be  32  feet.  Tankers  of  larger 
deadweight-ton  ci«)aclty  can  be  utUlzed  to 
a  limited  extent  but  It  la  not  reconunended 
that  the  entire  replacement  of  existing 
tanker  tonnage  be  confined  to  the  so-called 
supertankers  of  capacity  greatly  exoeedtaig 
25,000  deadweight  tone  because  their  use, 
in  the  majority  of  porta,  la  limited  bj  their 
^wf,,  draft,  and  manauvarablUty. 


(4)  Draft:  The  ideal  maximum  draft  of 
▼eaeels  would  be  27  feet.  It  U  estimated  that 
vessels  drawing  not  more  than  27  feet  can 
be  utilized  in  85  percent  of  the  ports  c€ 
Europe.  It  is  also  estimated  that  97  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  controlled  mer- 
chant fleet  should  have,  as  a  practical  con- 
sideration, a  m<>^"'""'  draft  of  30  feet.  It 
U  considered  that  the  medliun  size,  mod- 
erately fast  vessels  are  the  most  desirable 
compromise  between  mUltary  and  commer- 
cial characteristics.  Por  Instance,  although 
the  mariner  type  of  vessel  possesses  many 
desirable  feat\u-es  which  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  as  military  auxiliaries  In  time  of 
mobilization.  Its  peikcetlme  commercial  uti- 
lization Lb  yet  to  be  proven. 

S.    DXPABTMXNT     OT     DXTXHSB     UTEUZATIOM      OT 
VmnSB    STATIS    aCZBCHAMT    rLXXT    IK    FEACX- 

mcx 

The  number  and  type  of  vesseU  in  the 
active  National  Defense  Pleet  which  can  be 
gainfully  employed  In  the  conduct  of  nor- 
mal peacetime  commerce   appears  to  be  a 
matter  which  is  controlled  by  the  national 
economy  and  foreign  commerce.    It  Is  con- 
sidered that  the  Maritime  Administration  is 
the  appropriate  agency  to  develop  firm  fig- 
ures on  thU  subject.     However,  It  can   be 
i.oted  that  the  MlUtary  Sea  Transportation 
Service  since  the  outbreak  of   the  Korean 
operations  has  utilized,  st  one  specific  time, 
as  many  as  223  merchant  vessels  luider  time 
charter,  35  vessels  under  voyage  charter,  and 
141  Oovemment  vessels  operated  by  private 
shipping   operators   under    general   agency 
agreement.    This  would  Indicate  a  mlnlmxun 
of  399  vessels  which  might  have  been  char- 
tered  from   the   United   States  commercliU 
shipping  industry  at  one  time  by  the  MSTS 
If  the  vessels  were  of  suitable  characteristics 
and  offered  for  charter.    In  addition  to  uti- 
lizing   the    commercial    fleet    as    Indicated 
above,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  MSTS 
ships  via  the  regularly  scheduled  American 
flag  commercial  berth  vessels  a  large  portion 
of  Its  dry  cargo  tonnage.     During  the   14- 
month  period  from  January  1.  1962.  to  March 
1,  1953,  an  average  of  45.6  percent  of  the  total 
dry  cargo  tonnage  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense moved  overseas  from  all  continental 
United   States   ports   was   handled    by   this 
means.     However,  although  the  practice  of 
iislng  regularly  scheduled  berth  veeseU  has 
certain   advantages,    such   as   providing   an 
effective  means  of   moving   less-than-shlp- 
load  lots  into  the  areas  where  the  normal 
volume  of  shipments  is  low  and  does  not 
require  extensive  overhead  expense  to  the 
Government,  it  also  has  disadvantages,  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  because  it  does  not 
aUow  the  flexibility  of  movement,  diversion, 
and   adjtistablllty  needed  to  meet  variable 
and  constantly  changing  military  situations. 
Therefore,   the   composition  of  the  United 
States  merchant  fleet  In  peacetime  should 
comprise  vessels  of  both  berth  and  tramp 
service,     the     former     providing     regularly 
scheduled  saUlngs  and  the  latter  providing 
the  flexlbtUty  required  for  mUitary  needs. 


4.  ABBUicFnoNa   UBXD   nr    DRxascunNa 

BXOOSCICXHDXD    BI2X    OF    TBX    OFBBATINO    NA- 
TIONAL  DBFENSZ    rLXXT 

The  numbers  of  vessels,  by  categories, 
which  are  recommended  In  preceding  para- 
gnpha  as  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  upon  the  outbreak  of 
war  are  bcued  upon  supporting  plans  of  the 
approved  emergency  plans  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Included  In  the  factors  which  were 
used  in  arriving  at  the  size  of  the  operating 
national  defense  fleet  were  ( 1)  an  estimate  of 
aocumulaUve  lessee:  (2)  estimate  of  civilian 
as  weU  as  mlUtary  requlrementa;  (S)  planned 
activation  from  reserve  fleeta  during  a  short 
initial  period  of  time;  (4)  the  avallablUty  of 
certain  mlUtary  vessels  from  the  United 
States  combatant  fleet  to  meet  certain  emer- 
gency requlrementa  ;and  (6)  the  avallablUty 
of  certain  non-Amerloan-flag  merchant  ves- 
sels consldsied  to  be  under  "effective  United 
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SUtMCOtitR^*  It  U  to  be  noted  that  thet* 
plana  are  imder  conntamt  reftew  and  are  kept 
up  to  date  in  the  U^t  ctf  ttie  ehangtng  stra- 
tegle  world  sttiutloii. 

C  aSSUB  SHXF  OOXaXBOCXXOW 
MOT   CCBamTLT    UM 

The  Dapartxaent  of  Defenae  oonslden  It  ea- 
aeatlal  to  include  In  tbe  program  for  mer* 
chamt-tTpe  vaaael  eonstmetton  ahlpa  wltli 
special  dealgn  f  eattirea  to  aerre  aa  prototypea 
for  emergtncy  constractton  programa  /a 
followa: 

<a>  A  dry  cargo  ablp  haTing  a  bale  enbe 
capacity  of  between  850,000  and  750.000 
cubic  feet,  of  which  approximately  30.000 
cubic  feet  should  be  reefer  space.  With  a 
view  toward  eliminating  wlug  deck  stowage, 
tbe  hatches  shall  be  aa  large  aa  posalble  In 
keeping  with  accepted  design  principles,  the 
hatch  corers  to  fold  accordlon-llke  and  be 
hydraolleally  actuated  (or  other  type  quick 
opening  and  cloalng  hatch  corers  with  stilt- 
able  mechanlcaUy  operated  systems).  The 
oonventlottal  booms  and  winches  should  be 
replaced  by  hydraulic  cranes  of  15-ton  capac- 
ity. At  least  one  hatch  ahould  be  serviced 
by  a  00-ton  "Jumbo"  boom  in  addition  to 
oth«^  cargo-handling  gear.  The  speed  of  the 
vessel  ahould  be  the  highest  compatible  with 
the  design  and  economic  operation  but  not 
leaa  than  18.  knots.  Such  a  vessel  should 
be  capable  of  loading  or  discharging  in  two 
weather-working  days  of  two  10-hour  shifts 
each. 

(b)  A  moderately  high-speed  tanker,  bar- 
ing characteristics  similar  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  T-S  design. 

(c)  A  •*roll-on,  roll-off"  vehicle  cargo  ship 
capable  of  attaining  speed  of  at  least  30 
knota  with  at  least  a  one-compartment 
standard  for  flotation  and  stability,  designed 
to  permit  tracked  and  wheeled  vehicles  to  be 
moved  on  and  off  the  ship  rapidly  under 
their  own  power.  The  desirable  featiires  of 
the  movement  of  certain  types  of  commercial 
cargo  by  the  container-van  method  and  the 
Increasing  use  of  this  system  for  truck  trail- 
ers by  commercial  shipping  companiea  in- 
dicate the  need  for  the  development  of  a  pro- 
totype merchant  ship  of  this  special  design, 
potentially  avtdlable  for  special  military  uses 
In  time  of  war  such  as  the  transport  of 
wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles. 

(d)  A  reefer  ship  of  ao  knots  speed,  hav- 
lag  a  criiiaing  range  of  15,000  miles;  cargo 
apace  to  include  80,000  cubic  feet  reefer 
and  40.000  cubic  feet  dry. 

(e)  A  specially  designed  "contaiiver  carfo" 
ship  to  carry  containerised  and  prepalletiaed 
cargoes.  Tbe  ahlp  should  be  so  constructed 
that  horlaontal  movement  of  such  cargoea 
will  be  entirely  eliminated  during  the  load- 
ing process.  The  speed  of  the  vessel  should 
be  not  leas  than  18  knota.  Tbe  ship  should 
be  self-sustaining  in  relatioa  to  handling  tbla 
type  of  special  cargo. 

(f )  There  wUl  also  be  a  need  for  a  limited 
number  of  heavy-lift  ahips  equipped  with 
oversized  hatches  and  cargo  booms  capabSe  of 
lifting  up  to  150  tons.  BSBTS  Is.  at  the  pres- 
ent, engaged  in  the  conversion  of  two  of  Its 
C-A  cargo  ships  to  meet  this  specification  and 
it  la  ooDtemplated  that  further  conversions 
of  a  limited  number  of  Government-owned 
ships  wUl  be  programed  for  futtire  accom- 
plishment. These  conversions  may  suffice  to 
develop  prototypes  for  wartiOM  construction. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  no 
American  flag  merchant  ahips  in  existence 
meeting  this  spedflcatlon  at  the  present 
time.  Any  encouragement  that  could  be 
given  to  the  private  construction  of  ship* 
meeting  these  general  apedflcatlons  would 
be  appropriate. 

a.  ascoaucnraiB  mbchaht  star  cottsnvc' 
now  noaaaM 

A  Joint  aiMdyala  by  rcpresetttativaa  of  the 
llarttlme  Adaainletratlon  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment at  the  total  civilian  and  aollltary 
requirements  for  merchant  tyiw  shipping 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war  compared  with 
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capability  of  the  United  States 
fleet  has  been  made.     In 
1  he  general  types  of  ships  recom- 
,  this  arudysis  Indicates  a  de- 
actual  ships  as  follows: 
cargo  ships   (the   approved  pro- 
he  construction  of  the  remaining 
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maximum 
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It  is 
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private 
conatructid 
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leacent. 
such  an 
gram  is 


1  ankers  equivalent  to  the  T-5  da 
c  Q  these  deficiencies  It  is  recom- 
t]  lat  a  constrvictlon  program  be  inl- 
1  he  earliest  practicable  date  aimed 


not 


Reducing   these   deficiencies   to   the 

degree  and  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as 

utilization    and    the    national 

permit;  and 

Providing  a  realistic  means  for  re- 

of  existing  tonnage  now  rapidly 

obsolescence. 

within  my  province  to  recom- 

rorm  of  a  financial  incentive  which 

undertaken  either  by  private   fl- 

by  the  Government  to  persuade 

a^lpping  companies  to  accept  newly 

vessels   either   as   additions   to 

or    as   replacements    for    vessels 

them  which  are  becoming  obso- 

owever.  I  desire  to  emphasize  that 

aiigmentatlon  and  replacement  pro- 

c  efinltely  in  the  national  interest. 
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factor  to  be  used  in  the  devel- 

a   apeciflc   annual   construction 

the  necessity  for  the  maintenance 

number  of  private  shipyards  in 

sufficient  in  number  to  form  the 

ncpanslon  in  time  of  war  to  meet 

construction  programs.    The  De- 

of  Defense  desires  to  emphasise 

BXistenoe  at  these  akctive  privately 

operated  shipyards,  together  with 

of  the  shl(iyard  workers  and  the 

of  the  tools,  equipment,  and  facll- 

L  essential  factor  to  the  national 


or  DKrxMss  oir 

afXaCHAMT-TTPB 
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under  a  directive  Issued   by   the 
of  Defense,   the   Chief   of   Naval 
has  designated  the  Military  Sea 
on  Service  as  the  steering  agency 
of  Defense  to  coordinate 
make  recommendations  to  the 
Defense  concerning  the  Improve- 
1  nerchant-type  vessels  with  special 
on  the  development  of  new  de- 
characteristics  of  their  cargo  han- 
and  facilities.     In  addition, 
of  Defense  has  designated  Vice 
C.    Denebrink,    USN,    Com- 
dllitary  Sea  Ttansportation  Serv- 
representatlve  of  the  Department 
on   a   committee   comprised   of 
>fllclal8,   ofllclals   of   the   Maritime 
and  oflQcials  of  the  private 
IndTistry.    Through   this   medium 
and  recommendations  ap- 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  be 
to  tbe  Government  and  prl- 
Interested  in  the  modemiaa- 
Unlted  States  movhant  marine. 


ava  lable 
ager  ciea 


•.  conclusion 


»  Inform  the  oommlttee  that  the 
of  Defense  Is  continually  con- 
eoordlnatiiig  its  studies  with  the 
Administration  as  to  the  siae  and 
of  the  desired  active  operatinc 
United  States  merchant  fleet  and  the  de- 
aired  OOB  position  of  the  National  Defense 
F  ieet.  The  complexity  of  this  stvidy 
and  Hm  'dtal  Importance  to  the  national 
economy  and  national  defense  require  a 
complete  study  thnt  will  take  considerable 
time  and  effort.  The  information  which  I 
have  glvefi  to  the  subcommittee  today  is  the 


latest  which  has  been  developed  to  date. 
This  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of  Defense  and 
Commerce  will  be  of  a  continuing  nature — 
resulting  in  recommendations  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  acceptable  to  tbe  Congreas 
for  eventual  Government  support  for  the 
modernization  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine. 


Skips,  Plutatirafl  Reads  T»i  Up  &i 
Hawai  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A  THOMPSON 

or  i>ouiBtANa 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OT  REPRBSZm'A'nVSS 

Thursday,  June  2S,  19S3 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  tbe  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  22, 
1953: 

Ships,  Plantations  RsiCAnr  Ttn  XJr  xw 
Hawah  Siama 

HoNOLTJLir,  June  21. — Waterfront  aetlv- 
itiea  and  sugar  plantation  production  re- 
mained tied  up  here  for  tbe  third  consecu- 
tive day  today  as  longshoremen  and  lalXHWS 
protested  the  Communist  conspiracy  con- 
viction of  longshore  leader  Jack  W.  Hall  and 
six  others. 

After  the  verdict  was  rendered,  the  wild- 
cat  walkouts  began.    An   estlmsted    10.800 
men  left  their  Jobs.    The  full  impact  of  the ' 
strikes  Is  expected  to  be  felt  Monday. 

Loading  and  tmloadlng  operations  on  10 
commercial  and  3  military  ships  at  Honoltilu 
were  halted  by  the  strikes. 

Meanwhile.  IS  of  26  imlonlaed  sugar  plan- 
tations were  shut  down — 11  on  HawaU  Island 
and  5  on  Kauai.  Uncrfficial  reports  say  the 
walkouts  will  spread  Monday  to  Oahu  and 
Maul  Island  plantations — and  possibly  to 
the  pineapple  indxistry. 

Immediately  following  bis  conviction.  Han 
announced  its  wage  suspensions  of  contract 
negotiations  with  Hawaii's  longshore  indus- 
try. The  ILUW  met  yesterday  and  an- 
nounced its  wage  demands  had  been  raised 
from  11  to  22  cents  hourly. 


Report  to  House  of  RepresentatiTes  M 
TestoKNiy  PrcsoUeJ  t*  Ways  wi 
Mcaas  Gfittee  oa  AdauaistrafiMi's 
PropMal  To  EsHmi  tk«  Exc«s»Pr«its 
Tax  t«  December  31, 19S3 


EXTENSICNT  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NSW  TOSK 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVBS 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  make  a  report  to  the  House  on 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  extend  the  excess- 
profits  tax  to  December  31. 1953. 

The  hearings  opened  on  Monday,  June 
1.  and  ended  on  Saturday,  Jime  13.  witti 
a  total  of  111  witnesses  testifsring.  Of 
the  witnesses  outside  of  the  Treasury, 
only  6.  or  less  than  6  percent,  were  for 
the  extension  advocated  by  the  adminis- 
tration.   Of  the  six  witnesses  who  testi- 
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fled  for  eontinuins  tha  exewr  profltrtax, 
representatlyes  of  the  CIO  and  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  appeared  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  excess-profits  tax 
indefinite^.  The  representatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development, 
while  admitting  the  tax  to  be  a  bad  tax. 
went  along  with  the  administration's  re- 
quest to  extend  the  tax  to  December  31, 
1953.  This  was  the  view  also  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe,  of  the  Scott  Paper  Co.;  of  Mr. 
Bigr^rs.  of  the  Ubby-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Co.:  and  of  a  certified  public  accoimtant 
testifying;  as  to  his  personal  views. 
Since  only  6  witnesses  out  of  a  total  of 
100  non-Oovernment  witnesses  w&re  for 
an  extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  teBttaionr 
was  overwhelmingly  against  the  admin- 
istration's proposal.  The  witnesses  who 
testified  at  the  hearings  were  by  and 
large  representatives  of  small  companies 
who  expressed  the  deepest  concern  about 
the  drastic  effect  a  6-month  extension  ct 
the  excess-profits  tax  would  have  upon 
their  businesB  operations.  Some  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  such  an  extension 
would  force  them  to  sell  out  to  their 
larger  competitors. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  Scott  Paper  Co.  and 
the  Ubby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co..  the  ex- 
cess-praflts  tax  of  these  companies  tor 
1953  declined  sharply  over  that  tar  11)51. 
According  to  Standard  k  Poor's  Manual, 
the  excess-profits  tax  of  the  Scott  Paper 
Co.  dropped  from  $2.6  million  for  1951 
to  IIJ  million  for  1952.  The  excess- 
profits  tax  of  the  Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass  Co.,droM>ed  from  $1  million  for 
1951  to  $2  million  for  1952. 

This  indieates  that  ihe  exeess-proflts 
tax  income  was  declining  in  the  ease  of 
these  two  companies,  and  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  tax  on  these  companies  would 
probably  not  be  as  great  for  1953  as  it 
would  be  in  the  ease  of  many  other  com« 
paniea  whose  situations  were  developed 
at  the  hearings.  The  other  witness  at 
the  hearings,  testtfytng  as  to  his  per- 
sonal views,  endorsed  the  PresidMifs  pro- 
posal of  extending  the  excess-profits  tax 
until  greater  progress  has  been  made  in 
balancing  the  budget 

While  tbe  representative  of  tbe  UiUted 
States  Steel  Corp..  Mr.  Ben  Farrls.  did 
not  appear  at  the  hearings,  he  has  pub- 
licly stated  tliat  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
continuation  of  the  excessn>rofits  tax. 
Standard  k  Poor's  Manual  shows,  how- 
ever, that  while  tbe  United  SUtes  Steel 
Corp.  paid  an  exoesa-proflts  tax  of  $90 
million  for  1951.  no  excsss-proftts  tax 
was  paid  for  1962.  and  in  addition  it  had 
a  credit  of  $16  million.  Thus.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  the  t^nited  Stales  Steel 
Corp.  would  st^er  any  great  detriment 
by  continuing  the  tax  to  December  31. 
1953.  It  is  the  growing,  new  and  medium 
sized  corporation  which  is  the  hardest 
hit  by  the  excess-profits  tax.  The  testi- 
mony is  full  of  the  hardships  which  such, 
a  tax  has  Imposed  on  such  companies. 

All  of  the  witnesses,  except  those  rep- 
resenting the  CIO  and  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  excess-profits  tax  was  a  bad  tax. 
m  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  chairman 
stated  that  the  excess-profits  tax  was  "a 
very  undesirable  form  of  tax"  «nd  agreed 
also  that  the  excess-proflto  tax  was  ft 


viekms'  tax;  T%e  representative  fresa 
the  Committee  on  Econmnic  Dev^op- 
ment  admitted  that  Uw  excess-profits 
tax  was  a  tax  on  growth,  on  efllciency, 
on  risk  taking,  on  new  enterprise  and  on 
small  business.  We  know  that  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  has  been  condemned  by 
former  Secretcu'ies  of  the  Treasury,  both 
Democratic  and  RQ>ubUcan.  Secreta- 
ry Glass  called  it  a  p^ialty  on  brains, 
energy,  and  enterprise.  Secretary  Vin- 
son called  it  an  obstacle  to  the  steady  ex- 
pansion of  business  enterprise. 

If  something  is  bad,  unfair,  and  In- 
eouitable.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  cam 
Jartify  continuing  iL  A  law  which  is 
bad.  unlair  and  inesiuitable  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  statute  books  and 
the  sooner  it  is  elimimited  the  better  It 
is  for  the  economy.  Let  it  never  be  said 
of  me  that  I  voted  to  continue  a  bad  and 
vicious  tax.  a  tax  which  is  preventing 
the  economy  from  forging  ahead,  a  tax 
which  is  kilUi^  initiative  and  enterprise, 
cannot  be  Justified  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

.  Let  me  point  out  the  eonnents  of 
some  small-business  men  as  to  the  vi- 
cknisness  of  the  excess-profits  tax: 
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The  ezceas-proAts  tax  has  eattsed  our  com- 
pany to  barrow  money  for  operating  capital; 
baa  not  eortalled  but  deflnitaly  stopped  oar 
replacement  of  worn  out  plant  and  equip- 
ment; and  has  caused  the  manage mant  to 
curtail  all  expansion  buUdlng. 


Since  the  exctas  proAts  tax  has  been  ha 
effect,  our  working  capital  has  been  Tery 
limited,  we  therefore  will  not  further  expand 
our  facilities  and  become  indebted  to  the 
Internal  Iterenue  Department.  It  has 
norm^y  been  our  policy  to  bare  the  cash 
on  band  at  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year  to 
honor  our  tax  indebtedness.  This  baa  not 
been  the  case  for  the  past  3  years.  It  la 
now  necessary  for  us  to  operate  far  into  tb» 
fallowing  year  to  Juieet  our  preseat  tax  ob- 
ligations. 

The  Korean  war  has  not  influenced  tha 
growth  of  our  business  In  any  manner. 
Actually,  it  has  hampered  us  through  in- 
Osassd  opoating  costs.  Inasmuch  as  our 
prtoaa  have  been  maintained  at  the  1M9 
level  to  both  jobbers  and  oonsiuners. 


cAsa  m 

proflt  tax  definitely  has  advetae  ef- 

faets  on  oar  policy  at  tbe  fohewlng:  (A) 
expansion.  <B)  buyiag  of  new  eqtdpiBent, 
(C)  working  eapital.  (0>  tndebtodness.  (B) 
inventories.  (F)  cztenaton  ot  credit  to  ci«- 
tomers.  (O)  employment,  <H)  dlvldaoda. 


A2Sat 


liahed  oaaapanv  faakea  c  «Eoftt  of  over  660 

nUlllen   annually   but  h«  pays   very  Ilttl*> 
excess-profits     tax    because     he     was     well' 
established  and  had  high  earnings  during 
the  base  period. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee stated  ttiat  if  the  tax  was  ex- 
tended it  would  have  to  be  revised  to 
take  care  of  hardship  cases.    The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  against  writ- 
ing relief  provisions  into  tbe  law  because 
it  would  reduce  the  revenue  he  hoped , 
to  giain.    When  asked  about  adopting  a« 
general  reU^  provision  to  take  care  of 
inequities,  the  Secretary  indicated  that . 
such  a  relief  provi^on  would  eliminata^ 
the  revenue  gai|i  of  $800  million  which  • 
he  expected  to  act  from  the  extension  of  . 
tl}e  tax.    When  ^this  point  was  made  to  a 
representative  of  the  bar  association  he 
said:  T  thought  th««  was  a  great  deal 
of  inequity  in  this  law.  but  I  had  not 
realized   that   there   was   that  much." 
What  does  this  mean?    It  means  that 
the  bulk  of  the  excess-proAta  tax  is  be- 
ing collected  from  companies  which  do  . 
not  have  real  excess  profita  but  whidi- 
are  forced  to  pay  excess-profits  taxes  be-^ 
cause  an  unfair  and  unjust  law  is  made 
to  awly  to  them.    Mr.  ^;>eaker,  that  ia 
blood  money,  which  I  do  not  beUeve . 
should  be  covered  into  the  Treasury*, 
Let  us  get  rid  of  this  vicious  tax  by  let- 
ting it  terminate  as  of  June  30,  19S3.  as 
provided  hy  law.  ^ 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  tha^ 
exoess-proflta  tax  is  a  tax  only  (m  the 
large  corporations,  but  statistics  refute 
this  statement.    The  excesa-proUta  tax 
is  a  tax  on  the  efficient,  new.  growing»^ 
and  expanding  corporation. 

The  Secretary  ot  Cte  Treasury  pre- 
smited  a  table  at  the  bfeartags  which 
shows  there  were  50,206^  svrf ss  prfflita 
tax  returns  filed  for  1960.    Of  thismum- 
ber,  40.767  returns,  or  81.3  percent  of  the 
total.  w«re  filed  txy  eorporatlons  with 
incomes  und«'  $250je00.    Apimiximatdiy : 
one-third  of  the  cocpwrations  filing  «x-^ 
cesB-iM'oAte  tax  returns  are  on  a  flseat> 
yrax  bash,  and  under  the  administratioa 
proposal  nany  of  the  fiscal  year  corpo- 
rations will  be  paying  excess-profits  taxes 
iq  1965.    Itiis  is  shown  by  tbe  foUowr 
ing  table: 

Eness-proflU  tmx  tatea  «nder  fnsent  lew 
compared  with  thoee  eteelUte  if  terwuhtm^ 
-M9»  dated  «  taoped  to  Dee.  U,  19&I 
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Aboae  aU,  thh  ia  an  onfair  tax  on  hwnan 
endeavor.  We're  working  day  aiid  nlgbt  to 
build  Up  this  business  to  a  point  ot  profit- 
able returns  and  cannot  understand  why  in 
America  hard  woilc.  enterprtae.  and  Ihltia- 
ttv*  should  be  taxed  and  penalfactl. 

C4SB  V 

Our  company  has  sitfered  aeveral  aet 
backs  directly  attr}batatfie  to  the  excess 
profits  sttuatum. ' 

We  turned  down  a  very  ■ubatanttal'amofmt 
oX  bvwineai  that  was  offnad  to  iu  durlag^ 
the  past  two  years  because  we  did  not  have 
capital  for  expansion  reqtiired  to  take  on 
this  bUBlness. 

This  business  was  In  our  standard  line. 
£nnee  our  kind  of  machinery  requires  a  sub- 
stantial installation  outlay  by  the'  cilstomer, 
it  U  to  be  expected  that  tlUa  busineas  U 
permanently  lost. 

our  large  oompetttor  tocik  od  the  business 
t»at  wa  tamed  dewtk,    TUto  large  eatab- 
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Tlw  ftdBiiniBtnitlon  bu  estlimited  tlttt 
If  tbe  exceas-proflts  tax  la  extended  to 
December  31. 1953,  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  19S4,  wUl  be  in- 
creased by  $S00  miUion.  But  this  $800- 
minvm  gain  from  continuing  the  tax 
is  purely  a  statistical  figure  arrived  at 
after  giving  effect  to  collections  for  1950. 
It  does  not  take  into  account  that  the 
excess-profits  tax  is  a  tax  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  It  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  excess-profits  tax 
has  a  tendency  to  hold  net  earnings 
down  to  a  statie  base-period  leveL  By 
encouraging  this  practice  and  teaching 
ineflleiency  and  wasteful  spending,  the 
tax  reduces  the  income  which  would  be 
subject  to  the  ordinary  Income  tax. 
Tills  estimate  also  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  if  the  excess-prcrflts 
tax  is  terminated,  the  Qovemment  will 
capture  larger  excessive  profits  from  re- 
negotiation of  Government  contracts, 
since  at  the  present  time  the  excess- 
profits  tax  is  allowed  to  reduce  such  ex- 
oesBive  profits.  It  also  does  not  take 
into  account  the  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  cost  of  materials  purchased 
under  contracts  with  the  Government. 
Hie  excess-profits  tax  is  added  to  Gov- 
ernment contract  costs  and  thereby  in- 
creases the  price  the  Government  Is  re- 
quested to  pay  for  articles  purchased 
under  Government  contracts.  If  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  is  repealed,  this  iton  of 
cost  will  be  eliminated. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
items  which  will  mitigate  any  loss  due 
to  the  termination  of  the  excess-profits 
tax.  The  increase  in  dividends  and  in 
the  Income  subject  to  the  ordinary  cor- 
poration tax  is  also  a  factor.  The  elimi- 
nation of  nnutod  eredit  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  are  other  factOTs.  And  an- 
other very  important  f  aetor  is  that  of 
providing  relief  f  (NT  hardship  cases.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  want 
the  congress  to  provide  relief  in  such 
cases.  But  I  cannot  see  Members  of 
OongreK  denying  to  their  oonstitueney 
equitable  relief  from  a  har^  and  vicious 
tax,  particularly  where  the  Impact  of 
the  tax  might  force  many  small-  and 
medium-siaed  businesses  to  the  wall.  I 
have  before  me  a  digest  of  many  of  tbe 
requests  which  have  been  received  by 
tbe  committee  to  provide  relief  in  hard- 
ship cases,  and  I  would  say  that  in  prao- 
tically  all  of  these  cases  the  request  for 
relief  is  meritorious.  Let  me  call  the  roll 
of  the  many  States  from  which  these 
requasts  originate.    Here  they  are: 

Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
Florida,  Georgia.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentuclcy.  T.ftii<«titt>ft 
Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
MinneaoU.  Mississippi,  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska. Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York.  North  Carolina.  North 
Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania. 
South  Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see. Texas.  Utah.  Vermont.  Virginia. 
WashingUm.  Wisc<»isin,  and  Wyoming. 
Tlie  only  States  not  represented  in 
ttiese  individual  requests  for  relief  are 
Maine.  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon. 
Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia.  And 
I  believe  that  even  these  States  are  in- 
cluded in  the  many  relief  requests  made 
by  representatives  ot  trade  organisa- 


tions, I  thambers  of  commerce,  the  con- 
troUen  institute,  and  the  like.  Of 
course,  if  an  of  these  relief  requests 
were  g  ranted,  we  would  not  collect  any 
revenu »  from  the  excess-profits  tax  but 
might  actually  lose  revenue  through 
retroactive  application  of  such  relief 
provlslins.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
league upon  reflection  will  agree  with 
me  tha  t  an  excess-profits  tax  which  has 
been  ao  thoroughly  discredited  should 
not  be  attended. 

I  an  submitting  for  the  record  a  di- 
gest cd  the  hearings  on  the  President's 
propoa  il  to  extend  the  excess-profits  tax. 
which  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  (Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxatli  tn  at  my  request. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  ex(  ess-profits  tax  because  the  tax  is 
a  bad.  vicious,  and  immoral  tax.  This 
is  adm  tted  to  be  true  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  administra- 
tion sp  skesmen.  In  spite  of  this  admis- 
sion. ¥e  are  asked  to  extend  the  tax. 
This  I  could  not  do  in  equity  and  good 
console  nee. 

I  an  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
excess-  [>rofits  tax  because  the  tax  is  pre- 
venting growth  and  expansion  of  the 
econoiny,  and  thereby  causing  irrepa- 
rable dfunage  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try.     I 

I  an  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
excess- profits  tax  because  the  tax  is 
harmli  g  small  and  new  businesses  and 
fosteri]«  monopoly  by  weU-established 
compaiies  with  large  and  fat  excess- 
profits  credits. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
excess-  profits  tax  because  such  an  ex- 
tension is  contrary  to  our  campaign 
pledge  o  reduce  taxes.  We  cannot  give 
tax  re  ief  by  imposing  new  burdens 
which  I  Lre  not  provided  by  law  to  apply 
after  June  30.  1953.  To  extend  a  tax 
after  it  I  termination  date  as  provided  by 
law  is  »  impose  a  new  tax.  We  must 
provide  tax  relief  and  we  must  provide 
for  it  1  low.  H.  R.  1,  giving  individuals 
Income  tax  relief  for  1953.  is  now  before 
you. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
excess-  iroflts  tax  because  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  by  volimtary  and 
spontaneous  action  went  on  record  in  its 
report  4n  H.  R  1  against  any  extension. 

I  amlopposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  because  of  the  over- 
whelmiiig  opposition  to  such  an  exten- 
'  in  the  testimony  of  wlt- 
our  committee.  These 
who  were  from  all  sections  of 
itry,  expressed  the  voice  of  the 
We  as  representatives  of  the 
lust  give  heed  to  their  protests, 
ich  as  I  would  like  to  go  along 
administration,  I  cannot  com- 
with  right.  My  duty  is  clear, 
all  efforts  to  continue  the 
excess-  roflts  tax  beyond  tbe  termina- 
tion da  «  now  provided  by  law. 
Dmssr  o  r  Ttamcoirr  Psbssmtbd  Bsrou  tbs 
Wats  |ufD  Msaks  Comtrrm  Reuativk  to 
BBOOlCMKMmTlOWg  To  Kz- 
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Ings  on  the  Preiid«nt%  propoa*!  to  extend 
for  8  montha  the  ezoeea  profits  tax.  Inas- 
much as  this  digest  has  been  prepared  prior 
to  the  publication  of  the  complete  hear- 
ings, some  testimony  may  have  been  Inad- 
vertently omitted. 

Hon.  George  IC.  Humphrey,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury:  Urges  the  extension  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  for  6  months  through  De- 
cember 31,  1953.  Believes  this  Is  neceasary 
In  view  of  last  January's  budget  filed  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1064  showing  estimated  receipts 
of  $68.7  billion  and  expenditures  of  178.9 
bllUon  with  a  prospective  deficit  of  •S.B  bU- 
Uon.  Believes  that  on  July  1,  1953,  when 
the  excess  profits  tax  expires  there  will  be 
Involved  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $2  billion  In 
a  full  year  and  8300  million  In  fiscal  1954. 
The  Individual  ixMome  tax  rates  are  sched- 
uled for  reduction  beginning  January  1  by 
amounts  ranging  from  approximately  10  per- 
cent tn  the  lower  and  pilddle  brackets  to 
between  I  percent  and  2  percent  In  the  high- 
est brackets.  This  will  Involve  a  loss  of  $3 
blUlon  on  a  full  year  basts  and  Sl.l  blllkm 
In  fiscal  1064.  On  Aprfl  1,  1954.  the  normal 
corporate  tax  Is  to  be  reduced  from  SO  per- 
cent to  36  percent,  with  the  surtax  remain- 
ing at  23  percent*  This  will  reduce  the  total 
regular  rate  on  the  bulk  of  corporate  Income 
from  53  percent  to  47  percent.  It  will  mean 
a  loss  of  $3  billion  in  a  full  year  operation 
with  only  a  small  loss  In  fiscal  1954.  These 
reductions  total  approximately  $8  bUllon 
for  a  full  year  operation  and  $3.1  bUllon  for 
fiscal  1964.  Believes  that  no  immediate  tax 
reduction  can  be  safely  made  at  this  time. 
Further  believes  that  there  are  many  In- 
equities and  hardships  which  occxur  from  va- 
rloiis  provisions  of  the  several  laws.  On  the 
basis  of  all  these  facts  and  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  need  for  maintaining  military  se- 
curity and  economic  security,  it  is  beUeved 
that  theee  reoommendatlcnia  ahould  receive 
favorable  consideration. 

Rowland  B.  Hughes.  Aailstant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  Urges  the  exten- 
sion of  the  excess-profits  tax  baeause  ot  a 
number  of  adverse  factors  in  the  budget  pic- 
t\ire  scheduled  to  come  to  focus  in  the  fiscal 
years  1954  and  1956.  They  are:  (1)  The 
peak  of  expendlturee.  (2)  the  revenue  loes  as 
a  result  of  tax  reduction  already  in  the  law. 
(8)  the  overestimate  ot  receipts  for  fiscal 
1963  and  1964,  and  (4)  the  dlflleulty  ot  ad- 
J\istlng  downward  the  expendltxiree  for  the 
huge  buildup  of  oontraets  and  commltmenta 
already  on  the  books. 

Ellsha  Oray.  president.  Whirlpool  Corp., 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.:  Oppoeed  to  a  6  months* 
extension  of  the  excees-profits  tax.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  under  this  tax  there  Is  not 
enough  retained  earnings  to  finance  the  in- 
creased volume  of  business  without  going 
heavily  into  debt.  Working  capital  needed 
for  expanded  customer  credit;  for  additional 
materials  for  production;  for  Increased  fac- 
tory production:  and  for  extra  operating  cash' 
is  seriously  curtailed  by  this  tax. 

Walter  Dltmar,  president.  Qray  Ifaaitfae- 
turing  Co.,  Oonneetleut:  Opposed  to  a  6- 
month  extension  of  the  aoeH-proflts  tax. 
Bellevee  that  his  corporation  has  been  In- 
jured by  the  excess-proflto  tax.  Citee  that 
this  tax  has  crippled  inltUUve,  prevented 
expansion,  and  prevented  healthy  competi- 
tion wlthother  organizations  In  this  Indus- 
try. BeUevrrs.  that  due  to  the  excess-profits 
tax  there  has  been  no  significant  tnereaee  in 
the  net  profits  after  taas*  although  gross 
sales  have  increased  by  106  percent. 

IL  C.  Baton,  president.  Norwich  Pharmaeal 
Co.:  Oppoeed  to  a  6-month  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  Believe*  that  this  tax 
hampers  the  development  of  the  domestic 
economy  because  It  stymies  the  growth  of  an 
individual  unit  which  could  make  great  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  country.  If  excess-profits  tax  expires, 
companies  subject  to  tbe  tax  wlU  expand 
and  thus  create  jobs  and  more  t^Tm'rft  la- 
coma. 
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Hoy  Riduttds.  preRldent,  South  Wire  Os.. 
Georgia :  Oppoeed  to  a  6-month  extension  ot 
the  eaceas-proflts  tax.  BeUeves  that  the 
excess-profitB  tax  hits  prevented  expansion 
of  growth  business  and  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax  is  th»  retiaon  that  this  company 
has  overestimated  Its  debt  position.  Be- 
lieves that  due  to  having  no  base  period  they 
are  paying  percentagewise  the  bluest  tax 
in  the  industry. 

rrederlck  K.  Daggett,  president.  Flexible 
Tubing  Corp.,  Connecticut:  Oppoeed  to  a 
e-month  extension  of  the  excees-profits 
tax.  Believes  that  small-growth  oompsnies 
cannot  grow^  without  working  capital,  which 
under  this  tax  Is  taken. 

Alfred  Nelson,  precldent.  Superior  Klectrlc 
Co.,  Connecticut:  Oppoeed  to  extension  of 
the  excess-profits  tax.  Believes  that  this  tax 
Is  very  seriously  interfering  with  the  growth 
of  the  company  as  vrell  as  Jeopardizing  the 
Jobs  of  Its  present  eraployees.  Believes  that 
the  excess-profits  tax  Is  a  strong  deterrent  to 
plant  modernization. 

Bradley  Collins,  Individual  investor:  Op- 
posed to  the  6-mon1h  extension  of  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax.  Believes  that  to  continue 
such  a  tax  will  dlsccrurage  investors  in  new 
and  growing  buslneiises. 

Herbert  lAubs.  president.  Remington 
Corp.:  Opposed  to  the  6  months'  extension 
of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Recommends  that 
new  companlss  be  oncouraged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  growth  possibilities  and  that  new 
companies  be  put  on  a  more  competltiva 
basis  with  older  companies  by  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  cxceas-proftts  tax. 

E.  W.  Klefer.  chalitnan  of  the  board.  Port 
Huron  Sulphite  &  Piiper  Co..  Uichlgan:  Op- 
poeed to  the  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
tax.  Believes  that  industry  in  order  to  main- 
tain growth  and  maintain  modernization  of 
equipment  must  hjive  additional  working 
capital  now  being  taken  by  the  ezceas-proflts 
tax. 

John  R.  Wood,  Jr..  treasurer.  Clark  Xqulp- 
ment  Co.:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  Believes  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax  is  a  ball  and  chain  tied  only  to  the 
leg  of  those  who  aie  growing  rapidly.  Be- 
lieves that  the  excees-profits  tax  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  growth  in  that  it  forces  cor- 
porations Into  extra  debt. 

C.  W.  Oray-Lewls,  treasurer.  Llly-Tullp  Cup 
Corp..  New  Jersey:  Opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Believes  that  this 
tax  hinders  necess:.ry  growth.  Believes  that 
so  long  as  the  excees-profits  tax  remains  on 
the  books  this  comptiny  cannot  retain  enough 
earnings  to  expand  normal  business  and  new 
developments  adequately.  Further  believes 
that  this  tax  causes  severe  limitations  on 
borrowing. 

Douglas  Peterson,  JT.,  president,  Superior 
Manxifacturlng  Co.,  North  Carolina:  OPPow<l 
to  the  extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax. 
Believes  that  as  a  r«sult  of  this  tax  this  com- 
pany is  placed  in  a  position  whereby  It  Is 
Irapoesible  to  pay  a  fair  return  on  Invested 
capital  and  stUl  retain  In  the  business  those 
earnings  which  eommonsense  and  good  busi- 
ness Judgment  demand  for  survival. 

R.  C.  Roll,  exeetttlve  vice  president.  Bets 
Corp.,  Indiana:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  excess-profits  tax.  States  that  dttrlng 
the  past  jrear  earnings  were  below  ncHTnal. 
The  major  reason  for  the  drop  in  profits  In 
the  past  year  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
excess-profits  tax.  Believes  that  this  tax  has 
curtailed  earnings  to  such  an  extent  that 
normal  replacement  of  facilities  could  not  be 
made.  Believes  thnt  If  the  excess-profits  tax 
is  allowed  to  expire  wUl  be  able  to  increase 
sales  by  100  percent. 

Phil  T.  Sprague,  president.  Hays  Corp..  In- 
diana :  Opposed  to ' Ae  excess-profits  tax.  Be- 
lieves that  due  to  this  tax  this  company  Is 
vreaker  financially.  Prevents  reinvestment 
of  necessary  profits  in  capital  equipment. 
Also  believes  that  the  tax  prohlblU  tnvest- 
znent  in  research  nnd  development  woilc. 


CHen  IfDler.  vtoe  presMent-treaaarer.  Tom* 
Motor  Corp..  Ohio:  Opposed  to  the  extension 
ot  the  excess-profits  tax  on  the  ground  that 
It  Is  Inequitable  and  penallMs  growth. 

Allen  mckos.  prssldent.  Low's  Reprodue- 
tioo  Service,  Inc.:  Opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  law.  BeUeves  that 
this  additional  tax  Is  a  penalty  on  business 
for  the  crimes  of  eSclency.  Incxeasingly  high- 
er wages,  growth,  employment,  aad  acceler- 
ated circulation  of  dcdlais  throng  jnca-ensed 
sales. 

Thomas  L.  Amis,  chairman,  Toung  Amer- 
ican Business  Conference:  Opposed  to  the 
extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Believes 
that  such  a  tax  makes  it  impossible  for  small 
companies  to  survive  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  larger  and  older  competitors.  Believes 
further  that  this  tax  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  lumeoessary  and  unworkable  in  In- 
creasing gross  revenue  for  enough  to  offset 
the  irreparable  damage  it  Is  doing  to  our 
eoonomie  machinery. 

William  H.  Moore,  Pmckard-BeU  Co.:  Op- 
poeed to  the  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  dlscrlminjitory 
and  economically  unsound.  Believes,  bow- 
ever,  that  tn  the  event  such  tax  is  extended 
retroactive  relief  should  be  granted  to  this 
company  by  allowing  it  to  use  as  the  basis 
of  computing  its  tax  credit  the  income  for 
the  period  beginning  JiUy  1, 1960,  and  ending 
June  30,  1951. 

B.  F.  W.  Heyer.  president,  Heyer  Industries, 
New  Jersey:  Believes  the  excess-profits  tax 
is  inequitable;  however  feels  that  the  pres- 
ent problem  cannot  be  solved  by  letting  the 
excess-profits  tax  die  as  provided  by  law  un- 
less the  revenue  it  produces  is  replaced. 
Proposes  a  simple  aotendment  to  the  excess- 
profits  tax  which  will  Immediately  correct 
its  Inherent  inequities.  Amend  the  tax  so 
that  it  will  be  applied  only  as  a  penalty  tax 
for  companies  who  do  not  require  extra 
earnings  for  expansion  and  who  do  not 
actually  use  them  tor  this  purpose.  This 
means  this  penalty  tax  of  30  percent  will  also 
apply  against  those  excess  earnings  if  they 
are  distributed  as  dividends;  for  in  that  ease 
the  money  Is  not  needed  for  business  ex- 
pansion. 

Raymond  O.  Pitt,  president.  Been  Metal 
Products  Co.:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  excess-profits  tax.  Believes  that  this 
tax  has  taken  money  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  plant  facilities,  eqxilpment. 
and  working  capital. 

John  K.  Holbrook,  secretary  and  counsel. 
Allied  Control:  Statement  is  a  departure 
from  the  direct  issue  of  whether  the  excess- 
profits  tax  should  or  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. Recommends  that  this  tax  be 
amended  where  necessary  to  cure  Its  Inequi- 
ties or  unfairness  and  that  such  amendment 
should  be  retroactive  to  the  tttfectlve  date  of 
the  act. 

J.  C.  Griffin,  treasurer,  International  Reg- 
ister Co.,  minote:  Opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  excess-profitB  tax.  Believes  that  this 
tax  has  seriously  restricted  the  supply  of 
working  capital.  Believes  that  the  excess- 
profita  tax  is  a  great  destroyer  of  efficiency. 
BeUeves  that  thU  tax  has  resulted  In  many 
unsound  and  unnecessary  programs  under- 
taken by  companies  on  the  theory  that  the 
Government  pays  ^e  Hen's  share  of  the  ex- 
pnue.  Believes  further  in  tbe  fact  that  this 
tendency  to  spend  unduly  makes  the  excess- 
profits  tax  Inflationary  tn  stead  of  defla- 
tkmary. 

Thomas  B.  MdCabe.  Scott  Paper  Co.*  Tes- 
tified in  support  of  the  President's  proposed 
extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Believes 
that  If  the  excess-profits  tax  Is  not  extended 
now  when  corporate  earnings  are  on  a  high 
plateau  other  sovuties  of  tax  revenue  will  be 
Jeopsrdlfled. 

John  W.  Doug^,  president.  Republic  Foil 
ft  Metal  Mills.  Inc.,  Connecticut :  Opposed  to 
the  ezteitsion  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Be- 
lieves there  can  be  no  argument  for  Its  re- 
•naetment.  Vie  xesolts  of  this  tax  have  been 


lost  giuwlh,  lost  eompetitlMi,  lost  employ- 
ment, lost  income,  lost  tax  revenue,  and  lost 
opportunity  to  strengthen  the  national  econ- 
omy. Believes  that  If  Congress  does  not  have 
faith  in  our  economic  future.  It  would  be 
better  to  assure  the  $600  million  revenue  by 
a  small  temporary  rise  in  the  regular  cor- 
porate tax  rate  In  place  of  another  crippling 
tax  on  a  select  segment  of  our  economy. 

X.  Bogue.  president  of  Etc.  Inc.:  Opposed 
to  the  extenskm  of  tbe  ezcess-proflta  tax. 
Considers  that  this  tax  prevents  expansion 
of  plant  and  equipment  and  has  resulted  in 
a  very  poor  working  capital  position. 

J.  L.  Young,  Young  4c  Greenawalt  Co.: 
Oigyased  to  extension  of  excess-profita  tax. 
Believes  that  it  hinders  normal  expansion. 
Is  discriminatory,  and  preventa  construction 
of  necessary  equipment. 

Robert  C.  Loudon,  contrcdler.  Symington- 
Gould  Corp.:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  excess  profita  tax  law.  Considers  such  a 
tax  can  never  be  equitable  In  spite  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  committee  to  make  it  a  fair 
law.  Believes  that  whether  or  not  the  excess- 
profita  tax  is  extended  an  Ineqxilty  to  the 
Symington-Gould  Corp.  be  remedied  by 
amending  section  435  (g)  (6)  (B)  and  by 
amending  section  535  (g)   (6). 

Paul  D.  Seghers.  the  Federal  Tlax  Forum, 
New  York:  Considers  that  the  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  the  excess  profita  tax 
laws  should  be  allowed  to  lapse  on  Jxine  30  or 
should  be  extended  tor  further  period  Is  not 
within  their  province.  Submitted  16  recom- 
mended amendmenta  which  they  believe 
necessary  to  correct  injustices  and  inequities 
that  exist  in  the  excess  profits  tax  law. 

J.  B.  Lanterman,  controller,  American  Steel 
Foiuidrles,  Illinois:  Opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  excess-profita  tax.  Believes  that 
the  tax  is  not  equitable.  Is  not  tmderstand- 
able  In  Ita  application,  is  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter, and  that  ita  effect  upon  out  economic 
activities  is  undesirable. 

Claude  W.  Dudley,  the  Ohio  Match  Cb.; 
Prc^Kwes  an  amendment  to  the  excess  profita 
tax  law  regardless  of  whether  the  measure 
is  continued  throughout  the  year  or  is  dis- 
continued on  Jime  30.  Suggesta  that  the  law 
be  amended  to  take  care  of  the  inequity 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  carry- 
back provision  which  affects  this  company 
and  may  affect  any  calendar  year  corporation, 
or  any  corporation  operating  on  any  basis 
other  than  a  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

George  D.  Bailey,  certified  public  account- 
ant: Endorses  the  general  principles  of  the 
Presldenfk  tax  plan,  particularly  the  prin- 
ciple of  slowing  up  the  elimination  of  the 
emergency  taxes  tmtll  greater  progress  has 
been  made  in  balancing  the  budget.  Agrees 
that  the  excess-profita  tax  is  not  a  good  tax. 

R.  B.  Nichols,  president,  the  Torrington 
Co..  Indiana:  Opposes  any  extension  of  the 
excess-profita  tax  and  requesta  correction  of 
past  Inequities.  Believes  that  this  tax  makes 
it  impossible  for  many  companies  to  retain 
enough  earnings  after  paying  their  taxes  to 
be  In  a  sound  cash  position.  Believes  that 
a  company  should  have  more  than  8  years 
within  which  to  develop  and  promote  Its 
new  product  for  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
relief.  Proposes  amendment  to  section  443 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  This 
language  Is  contained  in  H.  R.  1983. 

Coates  Lear,  vice  president.  Overseas  Na- 
tional Airways:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  excess-profita  tax.  Believes  it  to  be 
unfair  and  discriminatory  and  to  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  young  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing industries  and  particularly  on  small 
companies  such  as  Overseas  whose  very  ex- 
istence Is  threatened  by  the  extension  of 
the  excess-profita  tax. 

Angus  U.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Chemical  Industrial 
Corp.:  Opposes  extuision  of  the  excess-profita 
tax.  Believes  that  such  a  tax  acttnUy 
penalizes  thrift  and  efllctency  and  hampers 
bxislness  expansion  and  tiiat  it  works  par- 
ticular hardships  on  saceessfnl  small  busi- 
nesses which  must  depend  upon  retained 
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I^M  L  Park,  tbairman,  tax  ■eetlon.  Amer- 
ican Bar  ftfirUtmn-  TIm  aaaodatlon  baa 
taken  no  poattlon  on  ttaa  daalrabllity  of  ez- 
tendtoc  tba  winaa  jaonti  tax  beyond  lone 
90.  1990.  Tbe  aaaocUtton  bMlerea.  bowerer. 
tbat  tbe  extetlng  law  la  vitally  defeettY*  In 
failing  to  proTkSe  an  adequate  general-re- 
lief proTlsksi.  Tbe  aaaocatkm  reeonunenda 
tbat  a  new  part  ▼  be  added  to  nibcbapter 
D  of  ebapter  I  of  tbe  Internal  Berenue  Code 
In  order  to  provide  relief  In  cases  wbere  ab- 
normalities and  inequities  are  sbown  to  exist 
in  tbe  law  as  it  now  stands.  Tbe  assoela- 
tlon'B  r^i^tummmf^^tttirmm  In  draft  fonn  are 
essentially  tbe  same  as  H.  R.  610  and  relate 
solely  to  the  determination  of  tbe  normal 
base  period  eamlT^s  wblcb  are  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  computing  under  presently 
preseriljed  rules  tbe  amount  to  be  subtracted 
from  tbe  earnings  of  tbe  taxable  year  for 
tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  tbtt  part  of 
tbe  earnings  of  tbe  taxable  year  wblcb  are 
considered  to  be  excess  proflu  and  to  be 
subject  to  tbe  excess  profits  tax  ratea. 

P.  A.  LeBourd.  counsel.  Superior  Portland 
Cement:  Drges  tbat  tbere  be  coupled  wltb 
any  extension  of  tbe  excess-profits  tax  or 
tbat  there  be  adopted  even  though  tbe  tax 
not  be  extended  provisions  along  tbe  llnea 
of  H.  R.  610  retroactively  correcting  tbe 
Inequities  in  that  tax.  Believes  that  tbe 
effeet  of  tbe  exceas-profits  tax  law  is  to  give 
a  >*"'*»*«*  to  a  wrongdoer  and  penalize  his 
vietlm.  Believes  that  to  correct  inequities 
In  tbe  tax  laws  and  that  such  corrections 
would  Involve  very  little  loss  of  revenue. 

B.  O.  Parkhurst,  assistant  treasurer,  San- 
tay  Corp..  Illinois:  Opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  excess  profits  tax.  Bellevea  tbat 
such  a  tax  removes  all  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue reaearcb  in  a  vastly  expanding  indus- 
try because  there  is  little  or  no  money  re- 
maining to  put  back  Into  the  business. 
Feels  that  tbe  excess  profits  tax  removes 
working  capital  which  is  so  badly  needed  for 
expanding  Indiistries. 

J.  Cameron  Thomson,  chairman,  monetary 
and  debt  management.  Committee  for  Boo- 
nomle  Development:  Supports  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  tbe  extension  of  tbe  ex- 
cess profits  tax  law  to  December  31.  1963. 
Believes  that  if  there  were  any  danger  that 
the  excess  invflts  tax  might  go  on  and  on 
their  position  would  be  different. 

Henry  C.  Fechtmeyer.  comptroller.  Ampco 
Ifetal.  Inc.:  Opposed  to  tbe  extension  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  law.  Believes  tbat  this 
tax  is  highly  discriminatory.  Peela  tbat  it 
has  led  to  basic  Inequities  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive business  world  which  cannot  bs 
overcome  by  relief  provisions  however  in- 
genious but  only  by  its  repeal  or  expira- 
tion. Believes  tbat  this  tax  is  a  poor  rev- 
enue producer  and  that  it  produces  admin- 
istrative and  collection  problems.  Consid- 
ers that  the  law  ia  expensive  to  administer 
directly  and  indirectly  to  the  point  of  dl- 
miniahtng  returns.  Further  points  out  that 
tbe  proposed  extension  would  double  the 
Oovemment's  contingent  liability  for  re- 
fund under  the  carry-back  provisions  of  tbe 
act. 

William  X>.  Didle.  president.  Lodge  tt  Ship- 
ley Co.:  Oppoaed  to  tbe  extension  of  tbe 
excess  profits  tax.  Believes  that  this  law 
has  a  damaging  effect  on  the  national  se- 
curity in  that  it  retards  the  development  of 
machine  tool  research,  design,  and  ^oduc- 
tlon. 

William  H.  Powderly.  Jr.,  tax  accountant; 
appearing  for  W.  H.  Stefller,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  tbe  Robert  Sbaw-Fulton  Con- 
trols Co..  Pennsylvania:  Opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  excess  profits  tax  law.  Uind- 
cza  needed  expansion.    "As  a  result  of  this 
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Selfambro,  president.  Lincoln  Park 
Inc. :  Opposed  to  tbe  extension  of 
profiU  tax.    Believes  tbat  the  ex- 
tax   baa   impeded   growth;    has 
mpossible  to  maintain  a  competitive 
in  tbe  indiistr^  by  ptirchaslng  mod- 
has  made  it  impossible  to 
depreciation  accounts  for  old  and  ob- 
bas  increased  del>t  in  times 
ndustrial  activity;  has  made  it  int- 
to  pay  dividends  which  are  the  life- 
new  equity  ci4>ital;  has  siphoned  off 
E  eeded  for  expansion;  and  has  created 
ot  fnistration  in  management. 
Deeb,    Sr.,    Steel-Bronze    Sealing 
,  Indiana:  Opposed  to  the  extension 
profits  tax.     Considers  that  the 
-tax  law  bas  forced  him  out  of 
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B.  Femald.  chairman  of  the  tax  com- 

,  Imerican  Mining  Congress :  Strongly 

the  exceaa-profits  tax  be  repealed 

31,  1053.  or  at  least  be  allowed 

under  existing  law  June  80.  1953. 

that  tbe  exoess-proflts-tax  law  has 

impact  cm  business  affairs  because 

many  inequities. 

Nomu  n  Glenn,  president.  Sponsor  Publl- 

[nc. :  Opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 

tax.    BeUeves  that  it  ia  dU- 

1  ory  and  imfair  to  new  and  growing 

corporations,    particularly    with    respect    to 
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a.  Abnberg.  vice  president.  R.  T.  Col- 
Opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
excees-p^fits  tax.    Believes  that  the  excess- 
is  imfair  In  that  it  strikes  hardest 
■<,  at  new  business,  and  at  any 
that  tries  to  grow.    Believes  that  it 
hazardous  to  start  a  new  b\ui- 
though  the  potential  returns  are 
the  Investment  is  considered  as 
capital  under  calculated  risks. 

H.  Peterson,  professor  of  eco- 
Polytechnle  Institute  of  Brooklyn: 
the  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
that  the  excess-profits  tax  ia 
that  it  is  destructive,  and  that 
6  months  from  now  it  is  bad  now. 
T.  Sheen,   president.  Milton  Roy 
Penlasylvanla:  Opposed  to  the  extension 
( txcess  profits-  tax.     Conaiders  it  an 
tax.      Feels    that    It    penalizes 
organizations. 
]  [racklauer,  president.  Sparkler  Man- 
Co.:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of 
■profits  tax.    Believes  that  such  a 
tbe   increasing   of   plant   and 
equipment  facilities.    Prevents  the  building 
for  expansion.    Does  not  believe 
the  intention  of  the  Government 
,   stlfie  tbe  natural  growth  of 
through  iinjxist  and  vicious  legls- 


B.  Clay,  president.  Clay  Equipment 

Opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 

tax.    Believes  that  the  tax  Is 

tax  on  progress."    Believes  that 

encourages  wastefulness  and  extrav- 

thaX  It  dlacouracea  eflkrlency,  and 


tbat  It  works  a  particular  hardship  on  ths 
business  working  tbe  hardest. 

jamss  F.  Plnkney.  general  counsel,  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Association.  Inc.:  Opposed  to 
the  extension  of  the  exoess-profits-tax  law. 
Ptosis  tbat  this  tax  Is  a  ssrloua  impediment  to 
tbe  normal  and  healthy  growth  of  Industry 
and  tbat  the  TreMury  would  profit  more  In 
tbe  long  run  by  its  immediate  removaL 

David  T.  Scbultz.  vice  president-treasurer, 
Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co.:  Opposed  to 
the  extension  of  the  excess-profits-tax  law. 
Believes  that  it  is  an  extremely  harsh  law. 
that  it  stifies  opportunity  to  oompsts  for 
venture  capital,  and  believes  that  tbe  meas- 
ure is  an  unproductive  tax. 

A.  W.  Klmhall,  executive  vice  president, 
the  National  Small -Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion :  Oppossd  to  tbe  extension  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  Believes  that  this  tax  is  eco- 
ntunically  unsound  and  unethical.  Suggests 
that  if  it  is  so  important  to  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Government  that  $800  million  of  reve- 
nue be  retained  In  receipts  this  year  by  im- 
poaing  the  corporate  income  tax  on  the  pres- 
ently untaxed  earnings  of  savings  and  loan 
associations.  coopera'Jvea.  mutual  savlnga 
banks,  credit  unions,  and  other  financial  and 
commercial  institutions  which  are  now  taxed 
very  little  or  not  at  all.  recommends  tbe 
adoption  of  H.  R.  1559,  a  measure  designed  to 
tax  such  earnings.  Estimated  that  this 
would  produce  $800  million  in  new  revenue. 

Richard  L.  Bowditch.  president.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  United  States:  Opposes  ex- 
tension of  the  excess  profiU  tax.  Believes 
that  tbe  end  of  tbe  excess- profits  tax  will 
stimulate  initiative  and  that  it  will  release 
fluids  tor  expansion  which  are  now  held  In 
abeyance.  Its  virtues  as  a  revenue  are  qtial- 
ifled  by  excessive  costs  of  assessment  in  com- 
pliance; it  discourages  incentive  for  pru- 
dent management;  it  encoiirages  waste  and 
inefllciency;  and  it  penalizes  the  small  and 
growing  and  tbe  progressive  companies  as 
against  those  which  are  laggard  or  static. 

Fred  Maytag,  president,  Maytag  Co.:  Op- 
poaed to  the  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
tax.  Believes  that  this  measiire  Is  a  penalty 
tax  and  has  no  place  In  a  sound  fiscal  pro- 
gram. This  tax  Is  particularly  burdensoms 
to  small  and  growing  companies. 

Clarence  D.  Lay  1  in,  appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Coliunbiia. 
Ohio:  The  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
tax.  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  Geor- 
gia State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Kansss 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  tbe 
South  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  concur 
in  that  poaitlon. 

John  G.  Mitchell,  chairman,  board  of  di- 
rectors, Sylvania  Electric  Producta,  Inc.; 
Opposed  to  Uie  extension  of  the  exceas- 
profits  tax.  Believes  that  It  la  vicious,  dis- 
criminatory, unfair,  feeds  Infiatlon,  fosters 
waste  and  inefllciency,  and  Is  stifling  growth. 
Tbe  principal  inequity  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  is  that  it  subjects  txucpayers  in  the  same 
industry  to  widely  differing  degrees  of  tax- 
ation. In  addition  to  recommendations  tbat 
the  excess  profits  tax  not  be  extended,  strong- 
ly lu-ge  that  tbe  excess-profits  tax  law  be 
amended  retroactively  for  all  years  to  which 
applied  so  as  to  permit  an  acquiring  cor- 
poration, such  as  Sylvania.  to  determine 
whether  it  is  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the 
growth  formula  on  the  basis  of  its  own  ex- 
perience, both  before  and  after  tbe  liquida- 
tion of  subsidiaries. 

Robert  Morris,  Ferg\ison-Lander  Box  Co., 
Illinois:  Opposed  to  tbe  extension  of  tbs 
excess-profits  tax.  Believes  that  the  tax  is 
vicious,  inequitable,  and  a  penalty  on  thrift. 
Suggests  that  if  the  $800  million  Is  ao  nec- 
essary, the  Government  could  obtain  It  Of 
raising  tbs  surtaxes  2  percent  for  the  last 
6  months  of  1953. 

Stanley  Ruttenberg,  director,  department 
of  ediicatUm  and  research.  Congress  of  In-, 
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dustrlal  Organtaatlons:  Supports  ttie  exten- 
sion of  tbe  excess-profits  tax.  Bellevea  that 
this  measure  should  not  carry  a  termination 
date  but  should  be  held  on  the  statute  hookm 
M  long  aa  needed.  Believes  that  this  need 
will  continue  beyond  January  1.  19S4.  Be- 
lieves tbat  the  ehargea  leveled  against  tbe 
exceas-proflts  tax  are  not  well-founded  criti- 
cism. BeUeves  that  only  large  business  pays 
this  tax. 

WUllam  B.  Bterena.  certified  public  ac- 
countant. Blowing  Rock  Chair  Co..  North 
Carolina:  Oppoaed  to  tbe  extension  of  the 
exceaa-profits  tax  law.  Bellevee  that  in  the 
event  tbat  this  measure  is  continued  It 
should  be  amended  to  allow  new  corpora- 
tions a  credit  comparable  to  tbe  earning  ex- 
perience of  older  corporations  and  that  such 
amendment  should  be  made  retroactive  to 
allow  new  corporations  to  correct  tbe  injus- 
tices of  past  years. 

H.  H.  Roswrtl,  publisher  of  tbe  Police  Ga- 
zette: Opposed  to  tbe  extension  of  the  exceas- 
proflts  tax.  Believes  tbat  this  measure  Is  a 
"hangman's  nooae"  around  small  firma.  Be- 
lieves tbat  this  measure  is  depleting  prac- 
tically all  of  earnings.  Because  of  this  tax. 
profiU  last  year,  after  a  full  year's  operation, 
amounted  to  less  than  tbe  cost  of  getting 
out  one  issue  of  our  magazine.  In  the  event 
this  tax  sboxild  be  continued,  inequitable  re- 
lief provision  should  be  made  available. 

George  C.  Coleman,  preeident.  Blrtcbard 
Dairy,  Inc.:  Optmssd  to  the  extension  of  the 
excess-profiU  tax.  Believes  that  If  this 
measure  continues  most  small  businesses 
will  have  to  either  liquidate  their  assets  and 
their  companies  or  sell  to  a  company  for  a 
minimum  amount  of  whatever  they  can  ask 
for  the  same. 

Robert  Dalne,  preeident,  the  Teleregtster 
Corp.,  New  York:  Opposed  to  tbe  extension 
of  tbe  excess-profits  tax.  Bslieves  that  to 
levy  this  tax  In  any  period  other  than  out- 
right warfare  cannot  be  defended  on  grounds 
other  than  those  of  sheer  economic  oppor- 
tiuiism.  Recommends  retroactive  relief  for 
net  deficit  corporations. 

John  D.  Blggers,  chairman,  Libbey-Owetis- 
Ford  Glass  Co.:  Supports  tbe  President's  pro- 
poaal  for  extension  of  the  exceas-proflts  tax 
to  December  81,  1983.  "TEven  if  the  excess- 
profits  tax  were  permitted  to  expire  on  June 
30  of  this  year  its  provisions,  as  you  know, 
would  be  effective  for  the  full  calendar  year 
of  1953.  Tbe  only  change  woxild  be  a  rate 
reduction  from  30  percent  to  15  percent. 
Tboee  companlea  most  severely  affected,  like 
our  own  company,  are  paying  the  70  percent 
maTiprtiiin  and  In  such  cases  tbe  actutd  reduc- 
tion would  probably  be  only  9  percoitage 
points  Instead  of  15.  AU  of  the  inequities 
and  disadvantages  at  the  excess-profits  tax 
would  be  in  effect  for  the  full  year." 

Roger  A.  Toder.  secretary-treasurer,  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  the  Detroit  Steel  Corp.: 
Opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  excess-prof- 
its tax.  Bellevea  that  the  peychological 
reaction  to  the  expiration  of  this  tax  will 
provide  a  stimulus  to  business  which  will 
result  in  increased  normal  tax  revenue  which 
will  overshadow  the  revenue  temporarily  lost 
by  the  expiration  of  the  excess-profits  Ux. 
Shoxild  the  committee  and  the  Congress  vote 
an  extension  of  thta  tax.  we  firmly  believe 
that  there  should  be  included  in  the  statute 
a  general  relief  provision  to  bring  about  a 
oorreetion  of  some  of  the  more  gross  In- 
equities which  are  embodied  in  the  excess- 
profits  tax  as  it  presenUy  exUts. 

Ellsworth  C.  Alvord,  Alvord  ft  Alvord:  Not 
In  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  on  exten- 
sion. Agrees,  however,  that  tbe  tax  dis- 
criminates against  small  growth  companies. 
Is  infiationary,  discourages  investment  In 
busineas,  taxes  efficiency,  subsidiaes  waste 
and  poor  management,  dlscouragea  expan- 
sion, etc. 

8.  R.  Christopherson,  president.  S.  8.  Par- 
sotu:  chairman  of  the  board  of  Smaller  Busi- 
ness of  America,  Inc.:  Opposed  to  the  exten- 
slon  of  the  excess-profits-tax  law.    BeUeves 


tbat  this  measure  prevents  small 
from  expanding.  Prevents  small  business 
from  r^ilactng  existing  plant  and  equipment 
as  It  wears  out. 

■dward  W.  M«»^*««— ,  controller  and  assist- 
ant treasurer,  Durez  Plastics  *  Cbemicala, 
Inc.:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of  tbe  axCBSi 
proflts-tax  law.  Oppositton  to  the  extenskHi 
of  tbe  excess-profits  tax  does  not  contem- 
plate any  reduction  In  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  taxes  paid  by  corporattona.  It 
merely  proposes  a  more  ecftiltable  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  corporate  Income  taxes  by  a 
nominal  upward  revision  of  tbe  corporate 
Income-tax  ratea. 

Joaepb  H.  Detweller,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Argus  Cameraa,  Inc.:  Believes  that  tbe 
excess-profits  tax  is  discriminatory  and  tbat 
It  petuOlass  the  efllciently  managed  growing 
companlea.  Suggests  the  best  argument  for 
Its  discontinuance  is  that  the  tax  would  not 
affect  more  than  13  percent  of  the  corpora- 
tions wltb  taxable  Income  in  1950. 

C.  G.  Watson,  president.  Tounffstown 
Welding  6t  Engineering  Co.:  Opposed  to  the 
extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax  on  tbe 
grotmd  tbat  it  Is  unjust.  It  penalizes  ef- 
fidrtncy.  know-bow,  and  Ingenuity.  Points 
out  that  a  small  company  Is  obliged  to  stay 
small  because  it  Is  not  allowed  to  retain  suf- 
ficient money  to  keep  up  with  its  industry. 

John  8.  Williams,  prealdent.  Williams  & 
Marcus  Co.:  Oppoaed  to  the  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  Believes  tbat  this  meas- 
ure Is  unfair,  unreasonable,  and  Inequitable 
aa  It  does  not  treat  aU  taxpayers  on  the 
same  Impartial  basis.  In  tbs  event  It  be- 
comes  necessary  to  collect  larger  revenuea. 
suggest  that  it  not  be  done  through  excess- 
profits  taxes  of  the  present  kind  but  through 
renegotiation  of  Government  contracts  and 
subcontracts  to  recapture  exceasive  profits 
and  prevent  war  profiteering  and  through 
the  use  of  higher  base  rates  or  broader  tax 
ratea  which  would  affect  all  taxpayers  alike. 

E.  H.  Mundy,  treasurer.  Sturgis  Posture 
Chair  Co.:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of  tbe 
excess-profits- tax  law.  Believes  that  Amer- 
ican bualness  will  actually  retinm  more  tax 
dollars  to  the  Treasury  without  this  unfair 
tax.  To  allow  this  tax  to  remain  law,  even 
for  a  abort  time,  will  do  serious  damage  to 
the  future  ability  of  American  industry  to 
expand  and  care  for  an  Increasing  labor 
supply. 

F.  C.  Steffens,  vice  president.  National 
Rejectors:  Opposed  to  tbe  extension  a[  the 
excess-profits  tax.  Believes  that  if  tbe  ex- 
oees-prt^ts  tax  bad  not  been  in  effect  they 
could  have  financed  their  whole  expansion 
out  of  earnings,  thereby  creating  more  Jobe. 

Robert  A.  Gilbert.  National  Security  * 
Research  Corp. :  Oppoaed  to  tbe  extension  of 
tbe  excess-profits-tax  law.  Believes  tbat  It 
Is  easier  and  cheaper  to  reduce  the  budget 
than  It  Is  to  let  excessive  taxation  drive  the 
economy  into  a  depression. 

Harry  H.  Enders.  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Toung  ft  Rubicam.  Inc.:  Recommends  tbat 
section  459  (d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
be  amended  to  include  in  addition  to  tele- 
vision broadcasting  companies  "other  tax- 
payers such  as  advertising  agencies  also  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  television  broad- 
casting." 

C.  R.  Evenson,  president,  Michigan  Wheel 
Co.:  Oppoeed  to  tbe  extension  of  the  exceae- 
profits-tax  law.  Believes  that  Its  continu- 
ation will  result  in  far  more  harm  by  pre- 
venting buainesses  from  obtaining  additional 
risk  capital,  preventing  expansion  and  pre- 
venting further  employment  to  the  oom- 
munltlea. 

Jennie  H.  Graves,  president,  Vogue  Dolls. 
Inc.:  Opposed  to  tbe  extension  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  Bellevea  that  It  was  not  tbs 
Intention  of  Congrees  to  levy  taxea  which 
are  inequitable,  which  destroy  Incentive  and 
stifle  new  and  growing  enterprises. 

R.  H.  Oiesedce,  controller,  McOraw  Elec- 
tric Co.:  Opposed  to  any  extension  of  the 
i-proflts-tax  law  because  there  Is  no 


possible  degree  of  equity  and  becttuse  of  Its 
comi^exltiefi  and  costly  and  confuaing  ad- 
ministrative problema.  Feels  tbat  this  meas 
urc  iireventB  expansion  programs  and  fosters 
hesitancy  on  tbs  part  of  prospective  In- 
vestors. 

George  J.  Burger,  vice  president  In  Charge, 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness :  Opposed  to  tbe  extension  of  tbe  excess- 
profits  tax.  BeUeves  tbat  this  measttrs 
deters  young  and  growing  companlea. 

L.  S.  Munroe,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer.  Bodd 
Cigar  Co..  Florida:  Opposed  to  tbe  extension 
of  tbe  exceas-profits  tax.  Believes  tbat  in 
order  to  enlarge  operations.  Increaae  em- 
ployment, tbereby  providing  more  Federal 
revenxie,  it  Is  essential  that  a  fair  return  on 
lnvesta:ient  be  realized.  Working  capital 
cannot  be  Increaaed  enough  to  aUow  for  this 
normal  ajqianaion  under  tbe  excess-profits 
tax. 

Tbomaa  J.  Potter,  comptroller,  Metal- 
Glasa  Products  Co.:  Oppoeed  to  tbe  exten- 
sion of  the  exoess  profits  tax  law.  BeUevea 
that  excess-proilta  tax  promotes  and  en- 
courages inefficlMicy.  Astronomical  sums  of 
tbe  so-called  18-cent  dollars  are  squandered 
each  year  on  advertising,  promotional 
schemes,  giveaway  expense  account,  redec- 
oratlons.  and  exclusive  club  duea.  This 
wasteful  attitude  actuaUy  contributes  to- 
ward the  inflationary  spiral.  BeUeves  that 
If  this  tax  is  extended  to  December  31.  1953. 
it  coiild  very  weU  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment win  be  in  a  position  of  having  to  re- 
fund huge  sums  in  a  lean  year  when  it  can 
least  afford  an  influx  of  refunds. 

Paul  T.  Dennison,  president,  Minnesota 
Rubber  ft  Gasket  Co.:  Oppoeed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  excess-profits  tax  law.  Be- 
llevea tbat  the  tax  discriminates  against  tbs 
smaU  groups  of  buainesses,  that  it  penalizes 
Initiative,  and  It  Is  a  failure  as  a  revenue 
gettsr. 

G.  L.  Draffan.  president,  the  Ohio  Brass  Oo.: 
Opposed   to  the   extension   of   tbs   sxcess 
profits    tax.      Believes    tbat    as    ivesently 
enacted  it  does  not  and  cannot  accomplish 
its  purpose. 

John  S.  Dawson,  vice  president.  Bridge- 
port  Brass  Co.:  Beoom mends  an  amendm«mt 
wblcb  would  eliminate  1960  from  the  for- 
mula. 

Walter  Baadt,  Smaller  Bank  Tax  Confer- 
ence: C^iposed  to  the  extension  of  tbe  ex- 
cess-profits tax  law.  BeUeves  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  smaU -business  men  to  eiq>and 
their  working  capital  under  this  measure. 
In  tbe  event  the  measure  should  be  extended, 
it  should  be  amended  retroactively  to  In- 
clude a  provision  permitting  banks  to  In- 
clude their  savix4(s  llabiUtiee  in  tbe  form  of 
savings  accounts,  savings  certificates,  or 
whatever  form  as  borrowed  capital,  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  their  excess-proflts- 
tax  credit  by  the  Indiistry  rate  of  rettmt 
method. 

J6bn  B.  Fetter,  Fetter  Co.,  Kentucky:  Op- 
poaed to  the  exteiuion  of  tbe  exceas-proflts 
tax.  Believes  that  the  law  is  unjust,  inequi- 
table, and  {trevents  the  growth  of  business. 
Roland  M.  Bixler,  president,  J.  B.  T.  In- 
strument Co.:  Oppoeed  to  tbe  extension  qf 
tbe  exoees-pK^ats  tax.  Bellevee  that  this  law 
throttles  efforts  to  improve  eOcieney.  Leads 
to  wastefulness,  reduces  Initiative,  and  stiflea 
businees  expansion. 

Blakely  Wilson,  vice  prealdent.  Flalnvills 
Electro  Plating  Co.:  Oppoaed  to  tbe  extenakm 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  law.  Bellevea  ttiat 
the  law  prevents  proper  plant  expansion, 
procuring  of  equipment,  and  building. 
Pointed  out  tbat  if  they  cannot  keep  earn- 
ings, they  cannot  grow. 

John  B.  Poole,  counsel  for  TUevtakm 
Broadcasters  Tax  Committee:  Oppossd  to  tbs 
extension  of  tbe  eaoees-proflts  tax  taw.  Be- 
lieves that  it  penalizes  growth  and  develop 
ment  of  new  and  smaU  business  enter  prises, 
and  for  them  it  has  caused  tbe  tax  oattinc 
of  70  percent  to  be  the  effecttv*  mlSk 
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RcprcMiitatt-ve  Kit  CLtxar.  Michigan:  Op- 
poMd  to  tbe  extension  of  the  ezceae-proflts 
tax.  BelleTca  tbat  It  strikes  "at  the  very 
heart,  the  very  root  of  our  system,  hecause 
It  skims  off  the  money  that  would  he  required 
to  create  new  Jobs." 

Brian  Meade,  secretary-treasurer.  Marlln- 
RockweU  Corp.:  Oi^wsed  to  the  extension  of 
the  excess-profits  tax  law.  Believes  tbat  the 
•qriratlon  of  the  excess-profits  tax  would 
he  a  stimulant  to  business  and  that  any  loss 
In  revenue  could  be  partially  offset  by  sav- 
ings In  defense  commitments. 

Richard  W.  Wortham.  Jr..  executive  rice 
president.  Southland  Paper  Mills.  Inc.:  Op- 
poaed  to  the  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  law.  Believes  that  It  Is  an  unjust  form 
of  taxation.  In  case  revenue  is  required.  It 
shoxild  be  obtained  by  an  equitable  and  Just 
method  of  taxation,  a  small  Increase  in  the 
normal    corporate    tax   rate   for   example. 

Vee  A.  Potter.  Jr..  president.  Toung  Presi- 
dents Otganlxatlon:  Opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  exoess-proflts-tax  law.  Believes 
that  this  tax  encourages  inefficient  manage- 
ment, that  It  retards  business  Incentive,  and 
dlsertminates  against  small  business,  and 
particularly  against  growth  business. 

R.  Bdward  Itostln.  president.  LaPavorlte 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.:  Opposed  to  the 
extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Feels 
that  under  this  measure  sulBcient  working 
capital  for  new  machinery  and  equipment 
Is  seriously  curtailed. 

Russell  W.  Bolesky,  secretary-treasurer. 
Therm-O-Dlsk.  Inc.:  Opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Believes  that 
small  and  growing  companies  are  not  al- 
lowed to  retain  enough  of  their  earnings  for 
expanaloa  and  working  capital  under  this 

R.  r.  IxxtB.  comptroller,  Virginia  Smelting 
Co.:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  excess- 
proAta  tax.  Recommends  that  if  additional 
revenue  is  needed  during  the  next  6  months 
or  until  the  new  tax  law  is  written  that 
temporary  adjustments  to  the  normal  tax 
fsta  be  made. 

Harry  K.  Sprogell,  secretary.  Perfect  Poods, 
Inc. :  Opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  excess- 
proflts-tax  law.  The  consequences  of  this 
tax  have  been  to  rob  the  company  of  cash 
wtilch  Is  necessary  for  operation.  Further 
expansion  iinder  this  law  is  entirely  impoa- 
alWe.  Capital  has  not  been  accumulated 
avan  to  repay  the  price  at  the  last  expansion. 

R«nklln  T.  Sweet,  vice  president,  the  Dl- 
Noc  Co.:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
exoess-proflts-tax  law.  Believes  that  if  the 
excess-proflts-tax  law  Is  allowed  to  expire  It 
will  be  an  added  incentive  to  business  which 
win  be  returned  to  the  Grovemment  in  the 
form  ot  taxes  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  they  will  receive  as  a  result  of  the 
present  law. 

Garrett  Logan,  board  of  directors,  Franks 
Manufacturing  Corp. :  Opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Bslieves  that 
a  company  with  small  financial  resources 
requiring  all  the  working  capital  it  can  get 
to  finance  its  growth  must  not  be  b\inlened 
with  the  insurmountable  barrier  of  this  law. 

Bdwin  J.  Putaell.  Jr.,  secretary,  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.:  Opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  excess-profits  tax  law.  In  the  event  that 
the  present  law  should  be  extended,  a  bill  to 
amend  It  should  Include  a  provision  to  make 
available  to  cori>orate  taxpayers  a  carryback 
of  any  unused  excess-profits  tax  credit  dur- 
ing the  period  Inunediately  following  ter- 
mination of  such  law. 

Edward  D.  Hollander,  national  director, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action:  Supports 
the  extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax  be- 
yond June  30.  1953.  Believes  that  this  meas- 
ure does  not  suppress  business  initiative. 
Points  out  that  the  rate  of  Investment  in 
business  plant  and  equipment  has  increased 
jiearly  50  percent  since  this  tax  was  imposed. 

Mark  C  Jones,  president.  M.  C  Jones  Elec- 
tronics Co..  Inc.:  Omwaed  to  the  extension 
at  the  cxccsa-proflts  tax  law.    Believes  that 
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B.  Betner,  Plastomatlc  Corp.:  Op- 
the  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
Believes  that  the  present  measure 
of  double  taxation;  does  not  pro- 
for  expansion,  and  prevents  the 
of  new  capital. 
Jalbert.  treasurer,  Judson  Dunaway 
to  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
tax.     Believes  that  small  com- 
nenalized  at  a  time  when  growth 
xleeded.    Believes  that  if  the  Govern- 
additional  revenue  is  necessary  it 
levied  and  collected  on  a  basto 
to  all. 

A.    Thompson,    president.    Tool 

Inc.:  Opposed  to  the  exten- 

he  exceea-profits  tax  law.    Believes 

tax  prevents  expansion  and  se- 

\lnders  the   working  capital  posi- 

fjxall  companies. 

Meulen.  vice  president  and  treas- 

SpedalUes  Co.:  Opposed  to  the 

of  the  excess-profits  tax  law.  Feel> 

excess-profits  tax  has  forced  many 

into  long-term  debts  which 

financial  stability.    Believes  that 

which  takes  away  from  a  grow- 

the  capital  that  it  needs  to 

should  be  allowed  to  continue. 
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LeSourrl,  F.  A June 

Logan,  Garrett Jtme  12 

LotE.  B,  F June  12 

Loudon.  Robert  C June    4 

McCabe.  Thomas — - — ~. June    3 

Mastin,  T.  H.,  Jr June  12 

Mathlas,  Edward  W J\me  — 

Maytag.  Fred,  U June    0 

Mead.  Brian June  12 

Meulen.  A.  Vander June  13 

MUler,  Galen Jxme     2 

Mitchell.  Don  G June    8 

Moore.  William  H June    3 

MorrU,  Robert June    9 

Mueller.    Stan June    6 

Mimdy,  B.  H June  10 

Munroe.  Linton  S June  11 

Nelson,  Alfred  B June    2 

Nichols,  R.  B June 

Park,  Lee  I June 

Parkhurst,  R.  G Jime 

Peterson.  Douglas,  Jr June 

Peterson,  William  H — ......i.. June 

Plnkney,  James  F .........  June 

Pitt,  Raymond June    8 

Pool,  .ohn  B Jtme  12 

Potter.  Lee  A June  13 

Potter.  Tom June  11 

Powderly,  WUllam  H..  Jr JUne    5 

Putxell.  B.  J..  Jr June  12 

Richards.  Roy June    2 

RoU,  R.  C June    2 

Roewell.  H.  H June    9 

Ruttenberg,   Stanley .... — .—  Jxine    9 

Sandt.   Walter June  11 

Schultx,  David  T June    8 

Seghers.  Paul  D June    4 

Sheen,  Robert  T June    8 

Sprague,  Phil  T June    2 

Sprogell.   Harry    B . June  12 

Steffens.  F.  C June  10 

Stevens,  William  B June    9 

Sweet.  Franklin  T June  12 

Taylor,  Angus  M ~ June  — 

Thompson.  W.  A.,  Sr June  18 

Thomson.  J.  Cameron June     5 

Watson.  C.  O June  10 

WlUlams,  John  8 June  10 

Williams.  W.  A Jxme    5 

Wilson,    Blakely June  11 

Wood,  John  R.,  Jr June    2 

Wortham,  R.  W.,  Jr. --. Jxme  12 

Yoder.  Roger  A June  10 

Tontz.  Merle  B June  18 

Young.  J.  L Jun«    S 


Nifci  Trilmtc  to  Dilloa  S.  Myw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINOTOIV 

IB  THX  SZNATB  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  2S.  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  many  distingtilshed  serrlces 
performed  by  Dillon  S.  Myer  while  he 
was  connected  with  the  Qovemment  was 
that  of  directing  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  program. 

Under  this  program,  as  many  of  us 
will  recall,  all  persons  of  Japanese  de- 
scent Hying  on  the  Pacific  coast,  includ- 
ing thousands  of  Amerlcan-bom  citi- 
zens and  their  families,  were  taken  from 
their  homes  and  moved  inland,  although 
no  question  had  been  raised  as  to  their 
individual  loyalty. 
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Mr.  Myer  directed  the  resettlement 
of  these  arbitrarily  displaced  persons. 
A  man  less  just  and  honorable  in  the 
execution  of  this  onerous  task  could  have 
earned  their  enduring  resentment.  Mr. 
Myer.  instead,  won  their  friendship;  and 
that  friendship  continues  today.  As 
evidence  of  this  fact,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  hmve  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbooks  an  article  by  Mr.  Mike 
Masaoka.  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Pacilk  Citizen,  official  publication 
of  the  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League,  and  published  in  a  recent  issue 
of  that  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

DnxoH  8. 


(By  Mike  Masaoka) 

Changing  political  fortunes  have  forced 
DUlon  8.  Myer  to  resign  as  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Myer,  who  was  appointed  by  President 
Truman  in  April  19S0  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  a  month  later,  like  other  Presidential 
appointees,  served  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Chief  Bxeeutlve.  To  oust  him  it  was  only 
necessary  for  President  Bsenhower  to  accept 
the  resignation  which  Mr.  Myer  filed  auto- 
matically with  the  White  House  S  years  ago 
wlien  he  accepted  the  appointment. 

His  removal  caught  most  of  Washington- 
dom  by  surprise,  for.  despite  some  criticisms 
against  his  stewardship  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  be  Is  considered  one  of  the 
top  administrators  in  Government  today. 
Moreover,  ha  is  known  to  be  a  personal  friend 
at  kmg  standing  of  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  the 
President's  younger  brother. 

Thus,  the  changeover  from  Democratic  to 
Bepublican  administrations  was  able  to  ae- 
oompllsh  what  oongreeslonsl  and  other  erit- 
los  for  many  years  had  been  unable  to  do — 
cause  the  resignation  of  DiUon  S.  Myer  before 
a  Job  as  he  saw  It  was  finished. 

In  hla  20  years  of  top-level  service  in 
Waahlngton,  he  has  been  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Sou  C<Hiservation  Service,  Director  of 
the  War  Relocation  Authority,  and  Federal 
Public  Housing  Administrator,  as  well  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Of  all  hla  Jobs  and  the  one  for  which  he  wUl 
probaUy  be  bast  remembered  by  all  Ameri- 
cans Is  his  directorship  of  the  War  Beloca- 
tlon  Authority.  Preeldent  Trxmian  awarded 
him  the  Medal  of  Merit,  the  highest  civUian 
honor  which  this  Nation  bestows  upon  a 
public  servant,  but  to  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  the  United  Stales  he  deserved 
much  more. 

Becauae  I  was  ths  national  sscrctary  of 
the  JAGtL  at  the  time,  this  obeerver  prob- 
ably knows  and  appreciates  better  than  most 
the  difllcQlt  and  yet  magnificent  Job  which 
DUlon  8.  Myer  did  as  director  of  WRA  cr. 
more  accurately  as  wartime  dlrsetor  of  our 
Uves. 

Bis  vision  ta  determining  siieh  polielee 
as  returning  the  evacuees  to  normal  com- 
munities outside  the  relocation  centers  and 
insisting  upon  the  formation  of  the  4iad 
Regimental  Oombat  Team  and  the  use  of 
Nisei  troops  in  every  theater  of  war  pro- 
vided the  foundation  for  our  present  healthy 
sUtus  in  thsse  United  SUtes. 

His  courage  in  fighting  the  raoemongers 
of  the  west  and  answering  bitter  con- 
gressional attacks  wUl  long  be  remembered 
by  all  who  believe  In  the  American  tradition. 

His  administration  which  featured  a 
humane  and  sympathetic  approach  to  the 
multitudinous  taaks  of  operating  virtual 
dty-oamps  in  wilderness  areaa  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  the  hundred  thousand 
evacuees  whose  existence  he  made  the  more 
livable  because  be  understood,  pwhaps  even 


better  than  most  of  his  charges,  the  prcri*- 
lems  of  group  relations. 

DUlon  8.  Myer  had  confidence  in  persons 
ot  Japanese  ancestry  at  a  time  when  tela* 
tively  few  Americans  shared  his  faith.  To« 
day.  as  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  enjoy 
tmprecedented  goodwUl  and  acceptance,  we 
hope  that  we  have  Justified  that  confidence, 
and  that  we  will  continue  to  Justify  that 
faith  by  and  in  our  lives. 

There  is  much  more  that  can  be  said  In 
tribute  to  him,  of  course,  but  we  will  let 
the  inspired  editorial  of  LArry  TaJiri  in  the 
"Pacific  Cltlaen"  of  May  25.  1946.  sum  up 
our  feelings  on  the  subject. 

"Visibly  moved  as  he  stood  before  an 
audience  of  200  in  the  Hendrick  Hudson 
room  of  the  Rooeevelt  Hotel  in  New  York 
City.  Dillon  8.  Myer  on  May  22  accepted  a 
scroU  of  honor  from  the  Japanese  American 
Citisens  League  fw  his  magnificent  three 
year  record  on  behalf  of  100.000  persons  at 
Japanese  descent  who  In  1942  were  taken 
from  their  homes  in  tbe  Pacific  Coast  States 
to  the  camps  of  the  Army's  WCCA  and  the 
War  Relocation  Authority. 

"Present  in  the  audience  were  Americans 
representing  a  doeen  phases  of  our  national 
life.  There  were  the  Nisei  and  the  Issel. 
There  were  repreeentatlves  of  the  Army,  clvU- 
rights  group,  community  leader^,  religious 
figures,  and  Oovemment  persons.  They  were 
evidence  of  the  many  phases  of  activity  of 
the  WRA  during  Its  brief  existence. 
*  "Tbe  man  who  held  for  S  heartbreaking 
years  our  country's  toughest  Job  could  look 
back,  as  he  faced  his  audience,  upon  the  suc- 
osssful  completion  of  a  Job  most  people  said 
could  not  be  done.  He  had  reaettled  over 
100,000  persons,  had  taken  them  from  their 
dreary  habitations,  given  them  new  confi- 
dence, and  sent  them  upon  their  separate 
ways  into  the  Whole  land. 

"When  Dillon  Myer  spoke,  he  praised  the 
cooperation  given  him  by  the  persons  who 
were  once  evacuees  who  are  now  onoe  again 
American  citisens  and  residents. 

"But  It  waa  not,  stricUy  spsaklng,  their 
eooperatlon  that  the  Japansse- Americans 
gave  DUlon  Myer.    It  waa  thalr  confidence. 

"Of  aU  the  many  tributes  paid  DUlon  Myer 
the  evening  of  May  22,  this  remained  the 
greateet — that  the  men  and  women  and  the 
youth  who  had  been  his  charges  were  the 
onee  who  paid  the  greatest  and  most  heart- 
felt tribute  to  him. 

"Dillon  Myer  may  never  have  said  so,  but 
In  his  actions  he  showed  that  he  conceived 
ot  his  Job  as  a  trust  and  not  a  Job.  In  the 
multltudinoxis  workings  of  this  giant  enter- 
prise that  was  the  WRA  there  were  many 
Instancee  of  inconvenience,  of  neglect,  and 
of  delay.  There  were  many  among  the 
WRA's  thousands  of  employees  who  did  not 
share  with  their  director  the  depth  of  feeling 
for  the  welfare  of  the  evacueea. 

"But  the  total  plctxire  remains.  The  work 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  was  a  good 
one.  The  work  of  iU  director,  we  know,  was 
a  work  of  love." 


The  Higk  Callkff  •£  Teacbcrs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.GWINN 

or  torn  TOBX 

IN  TBI  HOnSB  OP  BBPRBSKNTATTVaS 

Thursday.  June  25, 195i 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
you  will  find  the  attached  article  entitled 
"The  High  Calling  of  Teachers"  a  posi- 
tive aK>roach  to  education.  It  is  some- 
thing different  from  what  has  been  com- 
ing too  often  from  ttw  United  Stetes 


Oflloe  of  Education.    This  is  •  new  re- 
freshing breeze  in  the  field  of  education 
and  I  am  glad  for  it. 
The  article  follows: 

Thx  High  Caixxhs  or  Trarmr— 


(By  Ward  W. 


) 


The  vital  relationship  of  education  to 
American  freedom  and  national  security  has 
been  the  theme  at  writers,  orators,  educa- 
tors, and  statesmen  from  the  foxmding  of 
the  Republic  On  this  subject  Daniel 
Webster  gave  us  a  basic  political  maxim  in 
vrords  of  classic  strength  and  cleamoes  when 
he  said: 

•The  first  object  ot  a  ftee  people  Is  the 
preservation  of  their  liberty." 

And  Woodrow  Wilson  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing unimpeachable  educational  and  political 
phUosc^hy: 

"freedom  and  free  institutions  cannot 
long  be  maintained  by  any  people  who  do  not 
understand  tbe  nature  at  their  own 
government." 

High  among  the  freedoms  of  the  teaching 
profession  is  the  freedom  to  imbue  our  youth 
vrlth  the  Ideals  and  princifAes  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government,  "num  freedom  is 
one  which  should  be  cherished  and  jvondly 
aastmied  by  every  teacher  in  America. 
Clearly,  this  function  is  not  only  the  right 
but  also  the  legal  duty  of  public  teachers. 
Moreover,  it  constltutee  a  mission  and  a 
vital  part  at  the  high  calling  of  the  teaching 
profession  and  Is  basic  to  any  positive  pro- 
gram of  American  education  adeqxiate  to  tbe 
needs  of  our  time. 

It  is  always  the  duty  at  teadters  to  In- 
culcate through  education  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  our  Uberty,  Just  as  in  tiaoes  at 
crisis  we  are  eiqpected  to  support  them  by 
military  effort.  Moreover,  under  ttie  laws  of 
most  of  the  Statea.  It  is  the  teacher's  legal 
duty  to  do  so.  Statutory  provisions  to  this 
end  repreeent  the  will  of  the  people,  and  a 
teacher  who  fails  to  respect  or  dleeliarge  bla 
legal  responslbUlty  in  this  field,  therefore, 
fails  in  a  fundamental  principle  of  American 
cltiaenship. 

There  has  been  soms  recent  claim  tbat 
American  freedom  includea  tbe  freedom  of 
public  teachers  to  propagate  thoughts  that 
are  subversive  or  in  derogation  to  our  Sys- 
tem of  government.  Such  a  datm  in  tbe 
name  of  acadonlc  freedom  is  wittxrat  con- 
stitutional support,  nie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Uhlted  States  in  a  recent  New  Tork  eass 
held  that  a  State  may  disqualify  persons  of 
Communist  affiliation  from  tea<^lng  in  its 
public  schot^.  In  that  ccmnectlon  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  sustained 
a  New  Tork  statute  providing  that  "mem- 
bership in  any  su^  foommuBlsttc)  organi- 
sation •  •  •  ahaU  constitute  prima  fade 
evidence  of  disqualification  for  appointment 
to  or  retention  in  any  office  or  positloti  In 
tbs  public  schools  of  tbe  State." 

The  freedom  of  teaehers  to  teach  tbe  facts 
about  other  systems  of  government  is  not 
in  question,  and  Is  not  therefore  a  part  of 
this  discussion. 

fOUHBBD  A  IKPUHJC  TO  MUH  FOOVB 

The  founders  of  this  Oovemment  took  par- 
tleular  care  that  one  thing  should  never 
happen  in  this  country  either  by  peaoeful 
means  or  by  revolutionary  force,  to  wit:  tbat 
monarchy,  tyranny,  dictatorship  (ooouna- 
nistlc  or  other)  should  never  triiunpb  in 
this  country.  The  ftamers  of  the  organie  law 
of  this  country  set  this  forth  In  clear  and 
unmistakable  manner  in  section  4  of  article 
4  of  the  United  States  OonstitutloB :  "The 
united  States  shaU  guarantee  to  every  State 
In  this  Union  a  BepubUean  form  of  govern- 
ment.** 

One  who  follows  the  debates  of  the  Ooa- 
stitutlonal  Convention  cannot  eecape  the 
eonclusloa  that  it  was  avowed  intention  to 
establlah  a  sUble  r^ublie  eM>*Me  of  perpet- 
uating  itaelf .  At  no  time  did  tbe  debaters 
dlsouss  a  provision  for  tbe  termination  at 
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'Owi  (OMninwnt  they  louslil  to  Mtabildi. 
TIM  (taUb«r«tk»w  <tf  that  Convention  dearly 
Indicate  that  tHey  Intended  to  build  a  na- 
tion that  should  endure  and  to  become  a<»Be- 
thing  more  tban  merely  an  uncontrollable 
market  place  for  the  propagation  of  Ideas 
■ubverslTe  to  ofur  syatcm  of  government. 
Tbey  bad  no  Intention  of  estabUahlng  a  aee- 
•aw  government  subject  to  the  whims  and 
Xandea  of  ambitious  kings,  dictators  (com- 
miinlstlc  or  other),  or  of  planning  other 
forms  of  totalitarian  government  which 
characterized  the  history  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Founding  Fathers  who  fought  mon- 
archy In  a  terrible  struggle  had  no  Intention 
of  throwing  away  the  prize  of  independence 
and  freedom  by  providing  a  sanctuary  and 
refuge  for  the  hated  and  corrupt  systems  of 
nionarchy  of  the  Old  World  which  might 
seek  to  be  transplanted  to  America. 

T>Moe  men  of  1787  were  fully  aware  of 
tiM  evils  of  monarchy  and  dictatorship  of 
the  Old  World,  or  totalitarian  governments 
by  any  other  name,  or  in  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic interests  or  security.  They  sought  to 
prevent  a  monarchy,  dictatorship,  or  totali- 
tarian govCTnment  from  ever  obtaining  a 
foothold  or  triumph  in  America.  They  not 
only  iwesuppoaed  the  orthodoxy  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  as  expressed  in 
article  IV  of  the  Constitution,  they  also 
guaranteed  its  continuance  by  organic  law. 
which  in  itself  laid  down  the  procedure  by 
which  it  may  be  modified  or  umended.  It 
may  even  be  asserted  with  assurance  that 
the  men  of  1787  never  believed  that  the 
amending  procedure  set  out  in  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  was  a  universal  solvent 
which  drained  tike  substance  of  every  other 
article  and  provision  of  the  Constitution 
(other  than  the  first  amendment  relating  to 
freedom  of  thought).  The  men  of  1787 
never  contemplated  tl->at  the  amending  proc- 
ess would  be  used  to  obliterate  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  constitutional  govem- 
BMBt.  which  they  were  establishing,  and  the 
tyrannical  and  unstable  governments  then 
fonetioiUng  or  later  to  function  in  the  Old 
World- 


jro  nrmmoN  to  roLtow  ou>  wobls 

BZAMPLrS 

It  may  be  asserted  with  assurance  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended  to  eliminate 
any  possibility  that  we  in  America  might 
take  a  course  such  as  that  demonstrated  by 
the  Italian  and  0«rman  pe<^le  under  their 
respective  constitutions  between  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars  and  thus  surrender 
our  freedom.  In  this  connection  it  Is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  after  tlie  failiue  of 
Bitler's  violent  attempt  to  seiae  control  in 
the  1B33  putsch,  he  and  his  advisers  con- 
cluded that  the  way  to  do  away  with  the 
Bepubllc  in  Oermany  was  to  use  democracy — 
to  assert  democratic  rights  and  principles  to 
the  extent  of  paralyzing  constitutional  pro- 
eedures  and  processes.  Hitler  then  pro- 
ceeded <»  a  philosophy  of  freedom  for  sub- 
versive ideas.  He  contended  for  opening  the 
market  places  to  ideas  incongruous  and  de- 
bauching to  the  principles  of  a  stable  and 
free  government.  As  a  result  of  his  organ- 
ised propaganda  of  fraud  the  people  of  Ger- 
many abandoned  the  Weimar  Republic  and 
lost  their  liberty;  they  svurendered  their 
rights  under  the  Weimar  Republic.  The 
story  was  the  same  when  the  people  of  Italy 
•urrendtt'ed  thetr  freedom  to  Mussolini. 

There  Is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  requires 
that  we  follow  the  German  or  Italian  ex- 
amples, nor  that  we  follow  the  example  of 
the  overthrow  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1948  by 
the  Communists.  Tet  there  are  those  In 
America  who.  In  a  vacuiun  of  their  own  de- 
sign, contend  for  the  freedom  of  subversive 
ideas.  It  Is  yet  for  those  who  contend  for 
such  freedom  to  propagate  subversive  Ideas 
to  show  at  what  point  the  Governments  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Caechoslovakla  might 
have  prevented  the   undermining   of   their 
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Germi  iny 


Those  who  eentend  fh  behalf 
philosophy  and  who  Ignore  dear 
danger  are  asking   that  sub- 
be  let  alone  until  they  become 
It  Is  then  too  late  to  ques- 
ideas  or  to  arrest  their  progress, 
of  Judge  I<eamed  Hand  (183 
101)   of  Augxist  1.  1950.  blows  as  a 
I  treeae  ot  fresh,  realistic  air  upon 
,    Judge  Hand  held  that  "a  con- 
organize   the   Communist   Party 
States  as  a  group  to  teach  and 
the    overthrow    of   United    States 
by  force  and  violence  created 
and  present  danger  as  to  J\istlf  y 
of  the  danger  by  the  statute 
advocating  overthrow  of  govem- 
force  and  that  such  statute  as  ap- 
such  conspylracy  is  not  unconati- 
u  abridging  freedom  of  speech." 
ot  Judge  Hand's  opinion.  It  ts  fair 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
of  the  United  States  that  requires 
luffer  the  experience  and  demise  of 
Republic  in  a  way  similar  to  that 
Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia  and 


ac]  publics. 
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ucms  or  PUFiLS 


of  every  American  youth  In- 
rlght  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ideals  and  principles  of  American 
govemnvent  so  that  he  may 
in   intelligent,   loyal,   and   devoted 
Hu  should  know  the  facts  of  hlaa 
our  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
doubtless  provided  more  human 
ntore   people    and   over   a   longer 
time  than  has  any  other  system  of 
yet  established.    He  should  also 
viiTdict  of  history  regarding  other 
itf  government. 

course  vital  that  a  pupil  should 
to  learn  and  to  be  inqulsl- 
varlous   forms  and  philosophies 
That    freedom,    however, 
to  be  ecmstrued  and  applied  so  as 
abridge  the  right  ot  pupils  to  full 
history  in  the  development  of  the 
ot  American  liberty.    On  this  sub- 
Washington  deemed  it  appropri- 


to  deprecate  the  hazard  attend- 

and  susceptible  minds  from  being 

and  too  early  preix>88essed  in 

other  political  systems  before  tbey 

are  capal  tie  of  appreciating  their  own." 

State  1  iws  support  the  theory  that  a  pupH 
In  his  immaturity  and  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  history  ought  not  to  make  a  blind 
choice,  tie  should  have  the  benefit  of  ex- 
perience* and  qualified  teachers.  If  it  Is 
tmportar  t  to  give  information  and  guidance 
as  to  wbi  t  B  child  should  eat,  so  is  it  equally 
important  to  give  him  information  and  g^uld- 
ance  witJ  \  respect  to  governments  in  general 
in  order  that  he  may  ftUly  understand  the 
facts  of   Unerlcan  liberty  and  Government. 

MO  ntEDx  >M  TO  trNDcaanifs  amzbicak  rtaaaoM 

There  is  no  constitutional  guaranty  of 
freedom  academic  or  other)  to  destroy  free- 
dom itse]  (.  There  is  no  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  irotectlon  to  Indivlduzla  who  seek 
to  unden  nine  the  Constitution,  who  take  ad- 
vantage (if  the  first  amendment  of  the  ron- 
stltution  guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech 
only  tha .  tbey  may  be  able  to  destroy  the 
Constitui  ion  itself  and  the  Republic  which  It 
establlshi  id.  Such  a  guaranty  would  be  an 
absurditsj.  It  would  make  a  mockery  of  our 
oath  of  allegiance.  It  would  violate  the  first 
principled  of  constitutional  representative 
govemmint.  It  would  be  Inoonsistent  with 
a  well  oidered  and  stable  society.  Such  a 
claim  Is  ^oxmded  on  a  negative  reactionary 
Idea  outrom  and  bankrupt  and  old  even 
In  the  d  nys  of  ancient  Rome.  Tbey  who 
contend  :  or  freedom  to  undermine  our  con- 
stitutlonil  Bepubllc  by  propagation  of  ob- 
soleto  idi  MB  and  systems,  which  gave  neither 
freedom  :  lor  security,  dose  their  eyes  to  the 


great  lessons  of  history.  Tbey  would  have 
us  and  ova  children  repeat  the  fatal  errors 
of  other  countries  and  peoples  whose  repub- 
lics have  demised  and  whose  freedom  and 
security  have  vanished. 

UBOUUSM    or    AMXKICAH    XBKAUI 

The  basic  philosophy  of  our  principles  of 
freedom  is  liberal,  positive,  and  dynamic. 
It  was  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
runs  as  follows: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 

The  principles  of  liberty,  embodied  tn  this 
statement  and  Implemented  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Constitutions  and  their  bills 
of  rights  enhance  the  dignity  and  liberty  of 
the  individual.  They  encourage  a  liberal 
and  progressive  education  and  political 
philosophy.  These  principles  are  neither 
outworn  by  time  nor  exhausted  by  use. 

Indoctrination:  Sducatlon  for  the  preser- 
vation of  these  American  principles  of  free- 
dom is  the  antithesis  of  Indoctrination  as  It 
exists  under  totalitarian  governments.  In- 
struction in  theee  principles  of  freedom 
tends  to  keep  the  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
people,  which  is  the  reverse  of  totalitarian- 
ism. Education  concerning  the  Ideals  and 
fimdamental  principles  of  the  constitutional 
system  is  an  Investment  in  liberty  and  se- 
curity. Education  along  this  line  tends  to 
make  dictatorship  or  totalitarianism  im- 
possible from  within,  and  thus  safeguards 
freedom  from  government  Itself.  Education 
for  freedom  under  our  principles  of  govemr- 
ment  insures  freedom  from  state  indoctri- 
nation as  to  any  Ideology  of  government^ 
except  the  Ideology  of  Anaerlcaa  freedom  It- 
seU. 


H.R.11C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiwoiB 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA11VE8 

TTittrsday,  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I 
herewith  include  Senate  Resolution  52 
of  the  68th  General  Assembly  of  Illinois 
calling  upon  Congress  to  give  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  H.  R.  116, 
prohibiting  the  importation  or  transpor- 
tation of  fireworks  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  into  any  State  or  political 
subdiYlslon  thereof  wherein  the  sale  of 
such  fireworks  Is  prohibited  by  law.  other 
than  in  continuous  interstate  commerce 
or  use  for  public  display: 

Whereas  the  general  aasemMy  has  jtist 
passed  house  bill  No.  17,  which  tlgbtons  the 
Illinois  fireworks  law  by  prohibiting  the  sale 
or  use  of  fireworks  producing  a  visual  effect 
as  well  as  those  producing  an  audible  effect; 
and 

Whereas  this  law  will  be  only  partially  ef- 
fective as  long  as  the  interstate  shipment  of 
fireworks  is  permitted;  and 

Whereas  MaaoVKarrx  Sitrr  Chusch.  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  18th  Dlstriet 
of  nilnols,  has  introduced  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  Importation  or  transportation  of  firs- 
works  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  into 
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any  Stata  or  political  wfAOiiiMan  thersoT 
x.bereln  the  sale  of  such  fireworks  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  othi»r  than  in  continuous  In- 
terstate commerce  or  use  for  public  display; 
and 

Whereas  this  bin,  H.  B.  118,  Is  now  in  the 
Judiciary  Commlttne  of  the  Bflmae  of  Beprw- 
sentatlves;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  this 
Qieasure  will  grestly  strengthen  State  fire- 
works leglshition  aiad  will  help  protect  the 
safety  of  thousands  of  cttlaens:  Therefora 
be  It 

jCCM>ltietf  by  the  S-mate  of  the  99th  tienerml 
Assembtf  of  the  State  of  lU*fnot».  That  we  re- 
qjectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration to  H.  R.  1 18. 1  ntrodooed  by  Represent- 
ative IfAaoozBRS  9rRT  CavacH,  of  niinots: 
and  be  it  further 

neaolved.  That  eo|)les  of  this  resdntioB  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  oC  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  ^>eaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Rspresentatives,  to  the  Hon- 
orable Chavmcbt  W.  Razs.  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  to  each 
United  States  Senatcr  and  Congressman  from 
the  Bute  of  nilnoks.  by  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Adopted  by  the  senate.  June  19, 1988. 
JoatH  Wm.  CBAncair, 
Prettdent  of  the  Senate. 
Btvrsao  H.  AuEZAMnca, 
Oecretmrf  of  the  Senate. 


What  Ike  AmmitM  HeKkaat  ManM 
■east  te  My 


BXTSN8ION  OP  RKMARK8    , 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSQN 


IN  THE  SBMATB  OF  TBS  UNITED  STATES 
ThuTBday.  June  25,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Tictore  in  the  1953  national  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Propeller  Clubs 
of  the  united  States  was  Tim  Ooodrich. 
15-year-old  student  at  the  Clover  Park 
High  Sobool.  Tacoma,  Wash.  The  essay 
is  so  inlonsatiTe  thai  I  ask  oBaaisMjus 
consent  to  have  It  prtsfeed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

What  th»  Amibicam  lAoKatairr  Maannt 
Want  TO  lir  CoMMTmrnr 
(By  Tim  Goodrich) 
.  '^e  American  merchant  marine  Is  Taoo- 
ma's  very  eUstance.    It  bdngs  us  food  and 
coffee,  parts  of  machines  that  keep  us  warm 
or  make  our  cloMies  or  get  ns  to  Uie  taoa- 
pital  wher*  again  aisitilawy  la  uwd  to  save 
our  lives. 

We  ship  loabv  fee  AlMka.  Borope.  BawaU. 
Holland.  Italy,  and  the  Oriaat.  We  ship 
grain  to  Burope,  Japan.  Sowth  Amarira.  Af- 
rica, and  Italy.  Ccipper  Is  ablpped  to  Franca, 
Oermany.  Bawsitt.  BoOand.  India.  Italy,  and 
Atatralla.  Theaa  o^iutclaa  also  suppty  us 
with  household  goods  from  Alaska,  glass  and 
machinery  from  Barepa.  ptoaappiaa  and  su- 
gar from  Hawaii,  mahogany  firoa  tlia  OrleaK 
dates  and  hardware  from  Japan,  and  ateel 
and  atael  products  from  Vtaaee. 

Tacoma  turn  a  <tssp-aatai  harbor  and  ear- 
vim  on  modh  tii^s  with  tHe  rest  of  ths 
world.  TIM  iMrehant  ^ips  that  eoma  late 
the  part  ot  Taeoma  not  only  attract  varkma 
industries  but  alaa  h«4»  kaap  tha 


are  slaady  kam  In  bminw  TXiey  Import 
raw  materials  and  export  the  tbrrtshed  prod- 
uct. This  saves  the  companies  money,  be- 
caose  tt  is  much  mora  c^enslTe  to  ship 
across  the  continent  by  ratt.  Sonoe  caamplea 
in  our  own  community  are  the  Stauffer 
Chemical  Co.,  the  Hooker  Electrochemical 
Co.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufac- 
turing Co.  The  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  for 
example,  manufactures  what  is  called  super- 
phosphatfr  which  Is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  phosphate  rock  Is  mined  and  ground  in 
Idaho.  It  is  then  shipped  by  rail  to  Tacoma 
where  It  Is  combined  with  sulfuric  add.  a 
byproduct  of  the  Tacoma  smelter.  After 
this  process  It  Is  put  in  sacks  and  sent  by 
merchant  ships  to  Cattfomla,  the  east  coast, 
and  some  to  Almka 

When  InterTlewing  Mr.  Woodruff,  assistant 
mrnTigirr  of  ttie  port  a<  Tacoma,  I  learned 
that  the  port  authorities  esUnrntsd  that  for 
every  ton  of  imports  and  eaporta  that  pssssrt 
over  onr  dodes  a0.M  went  to  the  oommiunlty 
in  ths  form  of  payroila  and  inofits.  In  1961 
the  sum  of  the  tonnage  represented  about 
$98  per  petson  in  TkoOma  and  its  suburbs. 
The  coffee  brokers,  grocers,  latmdrles,  and 
bakeries  aU  benefit  by  the  merchant  marine. 
When  the  ships  come  in  they  must  stock  up 
on  groceries,  coffee,  and  bakery  gooda.  This 
is  another  way  that  the  merchant  marine 
helps  my  community.  Also  the  laundries  do 
a  thriving  business  when  the  ships  come  in, 
washing  the  sailors'  clothing  and  bedding. 

In  Tacoma  there  are  53S  longshoremen 
representing  2,100  people,  most  of  whom  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  merchant  marine 
for  welfare. 

The  American  merchant  marine  midtes  tt 
possible  to  buy  gasoline  and  oil  at  little 
more  than  the  price  that  you  have  to  pay 
for  it  in  the  place  where  It  is  refined. 

Some  of  our  chief  domestic  exports  are 
paper,  chemicals,  lumber,  broom  haB<Hes.  and 
canned  goods.  Tliese  are  shipped  mostly  to 
CaUfemla.  the  east  coast,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mealeo.  The  mala  domestic  Imports  are 
sted.  steel  prodtieto,  oil,  gaaoline,  sulfur,  salt, 
hardware  prodacta.  paper,  coOee,  cotton,  fur- 
niture, and  machinery.  All  of  theee  exeept 
the  oil,  gascdine,  and  cotton  eome  from  the 
east  coast  by  American  merchant  ships. 

The  American  merchant  marine,  as  iren 
m  the  merchant  marine  ot  oor  nelghbon 
acroM  the  seas,  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
en)oy  prodtieCs  prodnced  In  tor  away  area* 
at  prices  we  can  afford. 

For  ocample.  all  of  our  tin  to  imported, 
most  of  It  coming  from  Malaya,  rot  the 
first  time  In  2  years  tin  is  free  of  United 
Statm  Government  oontrol.  On  Ttitrvuaj  9 
ttn  was  deoontroned  by  the  National  Pnxltte- 
tlon  Authority.  This  new  order  means  that 
now  ttn  can  be  purchased  by  any  user,  in 
any  quantity,  for  any  purpoee.  It  means 
that  oae  ot  the  vrorHTs  most  laiportant  met- 
als Is  again  freely  avaUable  to  Amsfteaa 
industry. 

doffee  to  Imported  100  pereent.  We  impart 
K  from  Burope,  Oentftil  Amertea,  Mezleo,  and 
South  America.  In  19H  T>keoma  te^orted 
over  961  tons  of  eeffee. 

Copra,  which  is  the  dried  meat  of  the  coco- 
nut. Is  imparted  fMb  tta  tstanda  of  the 
South  Pacific,  the  principal  source  being  the 
Philiivlne  Iidaods.  Soap  ms«ufio>igars  ex- 
tract the  oil  from  the  coconut  to  make  high- 
grade  soaps.  In  19S1  Taeoma  Imported  34.- 
000  tons  of  copra. 

Thes«  are  OMUBy  more  commodities  Im- 
ported from  foreign  lands  which  make  life 
healthier  and  h^pler  for  us,  and  which  aid 
materlid^  In  keeping  our  eommeree  on  a 
proper  toalanoe  between  Uaperts  aad-expnrta. 
Yes;  the  peofte  ot  Taeonm.  Pierce  County, 
the  State  of  Wssblngton.  even  the  peopla  of 
the  Uhfted  SUtes,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Amolean  mcrdamt  mmiaa  for  the  im- 
portant role  it  plays  in  making  quia  the 
greatest  eountry  la  tbe  weiid. 


Teietri 


M  OygiiMiBta  Inaaa-fiailt  ^ 
TasPewIa 


EXIENBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  HXW  TC 
XH  THB  BOU8B  GW  ittPRBSENTATTVBa 

Mondajf,  June  15,  1953 

Bfr.  RBEDof  NevTeriL  Mr.  Speaker. 
each  hour  (rf  the  day  brings  a  Hood  ol 
telegrams  oposing  the  extension  of  the 
excess-profit*  tax.  These  tdegrams 
coaae  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  I 
am  inserting  as  a  part  of  mj  remarks  a 
few  samples  of  these  messages: 

Dmociax.  N.  Y«.  /wae  M«  i^SJ. 
Congressman  Dam  BaaD^r  - 

Uouee  OfUce  BuilMm§.  * 

WihinvUm.  D.  C: 
You  are  rl^t  all  the  way.  Ooeemmen* 
Is  nraob  larger  than  we  ean  afford.  Thepeo- 
pls  aadftuslneaB  nsed  relief.  Many  bureaua 
and  est  iliaa  oan  be  rttsrrinafcert  and  noi 
flf  natlj  mlwsil     I  am  proud  of  ye«. 

Or.  JoHif 


Bmrrcnr  Haaaoa.  MioK,  June  24  1953. 
Hon.  DAwm.  Rksd, 

Menue  of  Bepresentativee, 

WashiMfton,  D.  C* 
Tott  are  wonderful.  I  Just  hope  when  Z 
am  your  age  I  have  your  courage  ot  oonvic- 
tlon  and  your  strength  to  stand  by  it.  Your 
poaitlon  will  be  iMroven  rigiht  by  future 
events.    We're  right  behind  you. 

BtiBBA  QasT, 
PreeUeht.  Whirlpool  Corp. 


nsana,  M.  T..  June  Z9,  1W3. 
Bepresentative  Dawisa  B>^ 
Bouse  of  mepreeentatiaea, 

WmaMmttom,  JX  C- 
Thank  Ood  there  Is  aomeone  In  WashlBg- 
ton  wtth  gats  to  stand  up  agiOnst  Prealdcnt 


many  others  who  would  like  to  extand.  tba 
obnoatoos  enase  isiiflts  tsa.for  another  6 
months  regardless  of  ths  promises  made  last 
election.  From  the  FHlorai  Oownment 
down  to  the  smallest  city  in  this  country 
it  has  been  the  habit  that  once  a  tax  la 
loaded  on  the  backs  of  the  people  the  powera 
that  be  are  reluctant  to  take  the  taxes  off; 
The  Democrats  did  it  tor  30  years  and  now 
this  admlnlatratlon  Is  trylng^  to  foHow  in 
their  footsteps.  The  people  are  sick  and  tired 
ot  these  tactics  and  owe  yon  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  tiielr  gratitude  for  your  ooorageoas 
stand  in  this  matter.  I  hope  you  U^BSd 
them  an. 

▼ery  sincerely.    ,     _^^ 

Diom  IM^DiMTOoar, 
JBcybond  rtees^ers; 
N*w  Toax  Crrr. 

Chxcaoo^  lu...  Jane  24. 1953, 

Hon.  DAMIBL  TtfED, 

Bouie  Office  BwtbUng. 

Wttshfnfton.  B.  tf.r 
I  vlnoerely  hope  you  are  able  to  maintain 
your  stand.  As  the  preeldent  of  a  metal  In- 
dustry In  the  Middle  West  employing  fewer 
than  500,  I  can  tell  yon  for  dam  sure  that 
the  excees-profits-tax  law  la  preposteroos. 
An  this  btBlnesB  of  mixing  up  patriotism 
with  the  excess-profits  tax  Is  absolute  non- 
seaaa. .  If  we  havw  to  grt  more  money  out 
of  corporations,  which  we  abouldnt  ratoa 
mice  the  tax  bam  Is  earned,  who  worrlee 
alxnrt  ^fi«^*»^  any  moret  It  enceairagee 
extra  bodt<«xpenae  deditetlona,  oatri^t 
SPDided.  and  dangerous 
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b«T«  foi  to  start  «neoar«clii«  tbrlft  tat  ear- 
potmt»  mazwg«m«iit  aotomwhBn  along  the 
line,  becauee  we  are  eertalnly  going  to  need 
efficient  corporation*  wltb  hlgli  earnings  so 
we  will  hKW  aone  corporate  iaoome  to  tax. 
TOO  many  busineasmen  Uiemeelves  have  ac- 
ceded to  the  patriotic  appeal  or  to  the  pre- 
posterous notion  that  our  fiscal  policy  will 
stand  or  fall  on  a  mere  matter  of  800  million. 
The  proposition  is  to  free  the  tax  across  the 
board.  THere  is  xiothlng  sacred  about  the 
52  percent.  Make  it  55  percent,  or  what  you 
win.  but  let's  have  It  all  the  same.  I  don't 
know  Just  where  a  tax  becomes  oppressive 
and  confiscatory.  Inrltlng  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, but  I  know  for  sure  you  reach  it  at 
the  82-percent  level.  Show  me  the  business 
manager  who  wUl  knock  himself  out  to  do 
hie  "patriotic  duty"  and  make  an  extra  hvax- 
died  Just  to  give  83  back  to  the  Government. 
This  kind  of  taxation  is  a  notorious  cor- 
rupter of  btislness  morals  and  judgment. 
Uttle  outfits  with  excess  profits  make  me 
feel  the  worst  of  all  because  this  is  really 
ridiculous.  There  are  certainly  more  poor 
stockholders  of  Urger  corporations  suffering 
from  this  oppressive  tax  than  the  small  cor- 
poration that  is  typically  owner  managed  or 
family  controlled.  All  this  ought  to  be  plain 
enough  for  anyone  to  see,  and  Just  why  it 
is  not  apparent  to  our  administration  is  one 
of  the  blank  spots  in  my  reasoning. 

XlxwooD  a.  Prmsoif. 
President,  Hannifin  Corp. 

CxmcamATt,  Ohio.  June  24,  1953. 
Bon.  ZUmsL  A.  Rbsd. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  €md 
Means,  House  of  Mtepresentatives, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Our  small  corptsation.  like  thousands  of 
others,  is  depending  on  you  to  maintain 
your  magnificent  stand  against  any  contin- 
tianee  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  The  politi- 
cally expedient  desires  of  the  President  and 
the  Tteasury  Depaltment  will  not  only  fur- 
ther stills  young  bostaess  but  will  also  reduce 
the  ultimate  amount  of  income  the  Oovern- 
mmt'  would  otherwise  derive  from  the  ex- 
panslm  that  will  take  place  after  the  ter- 
mination at  this  unfair  law.  Be  steadfast 
•nd  prevent  the  administration  from  "**^*"g 
a  terrible  mistake. 

Tm»  CifMicsL  tc  ImuvwniMS. 

Ooar., 
AmnM.  If.  Tatum,  Jr. 


HnrcKAM.  Mass.,  June  24.  1953. 
Representative  XUinxL  Rxbb. 

CJiairman    o/    the    House    Ways    and 
Means  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C: 
Tbe  exoess-proflts  tax  Is  an  economically 
linsound  and  thoroughly  bad  tax;  It  is  espe- 
elally  injurious  to  small  business  destroying 
initiative    and    preventing    normal    growth. 
It  is  being  used  as  the  prop  for  still  another 
round  of  wage  Increases,  the  continuation  of 
which  will  bring  on  financial  disaster.     As  a 
lifetime  Republican  voter  I  call  on  you  to 
kill  any  legislation  which  would  prolong  it. 

~  C.  RwotPsa. 


BuTTALO.  N.  T..  June  24, 1953. 
Congressman  Dsimx  Rbbd. 
Bouse  of  Bepresentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Ccmgratxilatlons    on    your    fight    for    tax 
reduction.    May  your  valiant  forces  be  vlc- 
torlous. 

JOHM  SBCZaPAWIAK. 


I.,  June  25,  1953. 

Bon.    DSMXBI.  RXXD. 

House  of  Hepresentatives: 
I  ocnnmend  you  and  your  aonunlttee  for 
your  action  on  eaeeas-proflts  extension,    x 
hope  that  you  wUl  be  suocsasful  In  your 
patriotic  efforts. 

W.  SaioBT  WsaawBX. 


DamBL  i. 


Bold 
more 


Bepr'sentaiioa 
tie 
thai 


]  LoRAX.  Pabk,  M.  T..  June  24,  1953. 
Represen  native  DAmzx.  Rod, 
Hottv  c/  J{«prcj«ntatice«. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Hearty  congratulations  on  your  haid-won 
battle  ov<  r  EPT.    All  sound  Republicans  havs 
b€u:ked  ypur  fight  consistently. 

O.  O.  YULB. 


Hon.  Dakixi. 
Chairman 


Hold 
completely 
Regards. 


''  (TnamrcTOM,  Dcb.,  June  24.  1953. 
A.  RasD. 
.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
i  iouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
line  on   tax  matter.    Tou   are 
right  from  every  point  of  view. 


Sam 


Represen  tat 


X  wish 
eourageofis 
excise- 
Govemmfent 


Inatlon 

efficiency 

leal 


Millloi 
watching 


proflts-Ufx 
made 
force 
of 


Bnuboras.  Momt..  June  24, 1953. 


from  New  York: 
life,  nothing  will  help  the  country 
abolishing  the  excess-profit  tax. 

H.  B.  MClHTTSK. 


KDMOND  B.  LlMOMJf. 


Fkanciscx),  Caut.,  June  24.  1953. 
Ive  Danixl  a.  Rkcd, 
Challhnan  of  House  Ways  and  Means 
ze,  Washington,  D.  C: 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
stand  against  extension  of  the 
pi^flts  tax.    I  am  pleased   that  our 
has  men   who  consider   elim- 
an  unfair  discriminatory  tax  on 
and   progressivenesf   above  pollt- 


(.f 


expe  liency. 


Pavi.  J.  Vo«a. 


somewhere. 

Coigress 

admli  Istration 


Philabcuphia.  Pa.,  June  24.  1953. 
Repreeen^tive  Danxzx.  A.  Rxxo, 
Unit  id  States  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
of  economy-minded  Americans  are 
your  brave  fight  to  kill  the  excess- 
extension  bill.     A  start  must  be 
Some  brave  soul  should 
Members  to  listen  ss  speeches 
leaden  published  in  the 
^receding  the  Presidential  election 
vhich  cite  the  ten  to  twenty  billions 
Reptiblicans    insisted    could    be 
the  budget.     There  is  no  end  to 
projects  humans  and  political 
be  enacted  with  the  use  of  Oovem- 
That  is  why  Federal  spending 
rested  In  a  different  light  than  that 
lndlvi|lual  business  houses.    Government 
can  be  curbed  only  through  use  of 
principle  of  fitting  the  suit  with  the 
juld  qxiallty  of  cloth  available. 
Saicoci. 
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Wassaw.  Im.,  June  25,  1953. 
DAjfixL  A.  Rsam. 

Houie  of  Representatives: 
Ih*  es^eess-profits-tax  law  should  be  tcr 
Your    effort*    toward 


mlnated. 

should  b4  continued. 


Nrr 


T.  A.  Dawixlaom. 


Eafbiid  SbM  wmA  Leather 
AfsociatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  RESiCARKS 

HON.  mOMAS  J.  LANE 

OV  If  SSStCHUSa'lTS 

ZK  THft  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSSMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  23,  19SS 

lir.  L  y^E.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exten  i  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
tbe  following  editorial  from  the  Dally 


Evening  Item.  I^nn.  Bfass..  Toeaday, 

June  23,  19S3: 

SHoa  worn  CBXLotnr 

The  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Asso- 
cistion  has  Jxist  come  up  with  an  interesting 
study  of  future  population  trends  ss  an  aid 
in  planning  for  f utiire  operations  in  the  shos 
Industry. 

The  association  finds.  In  Its  natlonwids 
survey,  that  the  total  population  of  the  coun- 
try should  increase  12  percent  from  1950  to 
1960.  The  Increase  for  the  decade  from  IMO 
to  1950  was  16  percent.  In  other  words,  our 
population  is  still  increasing  In  total  num- 
bers but  the  rate  of  Increase  is  diminishing. 

The  survey  broke  down  the  population  in- 
crease into  age  groups.  There  is  a  drop  of 
21  percent  forecast  in  the  age  group  under 
5  years.  This  should  be  significant  to  manu* 
facturers  of  infants'  and  babies'  shoes.  Tbe 
next  3  age  groups,  5  to  9.  10  to  15.  and  IS  to 
19  years,  all  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  forecast.  The  association  calls  special 
attention  to  the  10-14-year  age  group  whan 
the  Increase  is  expected  to  be  54  percent. 

Mew  Bngland's  share  of  the  Nation's  total 
footwear  production  has  remained  relatively 
constant  for  the  past  25  years — at  api«^oxi* 
mately  one-third  of  the  national  total. 

The  region  is  strong  in  production  of  wom- 
en's shoes,  accounting  for  43  percent  of  the 
national  total  in  1951  and  44  percent  in  1952. 
as  well  as  In  men's  shoes,  which  accounted 
for  36  and  37  percent  in  each  of  these  years. 

However,  New  England's  share  of  footwear 
production  for  the  younger  age  groups  still 
remains  low.  In  1952,  the  region  produced 
17  percent  at  tbe  Nation's  youths'  and  boys' 
shoes.  18  percent  of  misses'.  15  percent  of 
children's,  16  percent  of  Infants',  and  14  per- 
cent of  babies'  shoes.  It  is  obvious,  there* 
fore,  that  New  England  can  benefit  substan- 
tially by  the  increase  in  these  yovmger  sgs 
groups  only  If  manufacturers  go  into  this 
field  more  aggissilveij  than  th«y  havs  In  tha 
past  5  years. 

These  figures  should  warrant  careful  study 
by  farsighted  Lynn  shoe  manofaeturers. 


Ballk  Retolntioa 


y  \A 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN    j 

or  wxBcoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRBSBNTATXVBS 

Thursday,  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconfiln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  herewith  four  more 
letters  which  I  have  received  In  support 
of  House  Resolution  231  which  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  si>ecial  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Communist 
seizure  of  the  Baltic  nations  of  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  and  Estonia: 


WoBcxsTBi,  Maaa.,  June  $,  1953. 
Hon.  Chaslxs  J.  Kxxsrxif. 

United  States  House  of  Represent^' 
Uoes.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAs  Sis:  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  your  accomplishments 
In  unmasking  the  imjust  sets  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  against  the 
Baltic  tuitions. 

Tour  historic  resolution  has  glTsn  me  and 
many  others  great  Joy  and  new  hope,  since 
Its  objective  Is  to  bring  out  the  truth  about 
the  occufSition  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Bs- 
tonla,  and  defend  their  independences. 

In  creating  that  bill,  you  have  earned  tha 
deepest  gratitude  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
and  you  may  rest  aasiired  that  w*  will  for- 
ever remain  grateful  to  you. 

Very  respectf  iilly  yotirs, 

JOSCPH  RAXTXTTa. 


<> 
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A3^f 


X.ATvuir  AsaooiATtoir  or  GsAtR)  fUrtam, 

OBAHD  Rams,  MICH.,  June  14,  1953. 
Mr.  Chables  J.  Ki*«rEif, 

Fiflth   District.    Wiseon»ln.   House  of 
Representatii)es.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sn:  Today,  on  the  14th  day  of  June 
1053,  we,  the  undenigned  oame  together  to 
remember  tbe  TletliDS  of  the  first  Soviet  mass 
deportation  from  tkie  Baltic  States  to  Siberta. 
It  was  the  14th  day  of  June  1941.  when  tbe 
Soviets  in  most  brutal  way  deported  the  first 
100.000  innocent  psopls  to  Siberia.  We  pray 
Ood  for  them,  maj'  the  divine  guidance  be 
with  them.  At  the  same  time  we  remind  tbe 
whole  free  wevM  what  communism  means 
aiu!  how  today  it  is  threatenlag  the  whola 
world. 

With  the  deepest  lliankf  ulness  we  are  read- 
ing your  resolutionit.  TS  from  March  6.  1968, 
and  S31  from  May  7,  19St,  which  you  have 
submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  We  thank  you  very 
much  not  only  In  oior  names,  but  also  In  the 
names  of  thoee  wbo  can't  speak  today  for 
themselves,  who  ars  dying  in  forced  labor 
camps  in  Siberia  ar  somewhere  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  fully  support  your  above- 
mentioned  motions  We  pray  God  for  you, 
may  the  Heavenly  lather  bless  you  and  your 
work.  We  remain  lioplng  that  Congress  will 
pass  the  resolutions. 

— (aigned  by  115  persons.) 

XxmoPiAM  Cnmts  roa 

Latviam  PSBEDOaC, 
Lonc'on,  W.  2,  June  4,  1$53. 
Hon.  Cbablm  -I  Kesstzm. 

Member  of  doute  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  O. 
DcAs  Ma.  KxaanH:  In  the  name  of  the 
European  Centre  for  Latvian  Freedom,  a  roof 
assodstlon  representing  aU  the  elected  Lat- 
vian national  orgaiJzatioos  in  the  countries 
of  free  Europe  and  Latvian  political  partiea. 
we  beg  you  to  accept  our  slncerest  gratl- 
tuds  for  your  generous  and  noble  initiative 
In  submitting  to  tbie  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  resolution  House  Resolution  231. 
creating  a  select  committee  to  conduct  an 
IcvesUgatloo  and  study  of  the  elections 
which  were  held  La  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  in  1940,  fuul  other  drcumstancas 
which  led  to  the  incorporation  of  those  coun- 
tries into  the  SovUit  Union. 

We  attach  for  j-our  kind  information  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  we  have  addressed 
also  to  thk  chatrmun  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rxiles.  Prom  this  letter  you  will  see 
that  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  2  mil- 
lion Latvian  eltiarns  at  preeent  oppressed 
and  ensiav«d  by  tiM  Soviet  regime  In  their 
homeland  and  oonoentration  camps,  would 
all  give  their  signstures  under  otir  petition 
moet  unreservedly  if  such  freedom  of  action 
were  possibls  to  them. 
Tours  rsspsctfuny. 

A.  Autsmxis. 

Chmirman. 

■STOHIAM  WO«L»  COOHOL. 

New  York.  N.  Y..  May  13. 1953. 
The  Honorable  Chablxs  J.  KKasmt, 
House  of  Bepresentsdtves. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sn:  This  recently  formed  councU,  rejae- 
sentlng  about  90  percent  of  the  tttonlans 
In  the  free  world,  would  like  to  express  iU 
gratitude  to  yrm  for  your  consequent  firm 
stand  against  eockaaunism  and  for  the  rights 
of  the  enslaved  east  European  countries, 
especially  Estonia.  We  have  learned  of  tha 
House  Resolution  331.  Introduced  by  you 
on  May  7.  1963.  Needless  to  say,  we  are 
ready  to  give  yoa  any  support  necessary  and 
provide  any  evMenes  avallabis  on  the  setaura 
of  Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Unkm  in  IMO.  par- 
ticularly on  the  fraudulent  ejections  pre- 
ceding the  snnrTstlon  of  otir  country  to  the 
U.  S.  8.R. 

Respectfully. 

Jxjtux  TssAa. 

Chatrmaru 


Siq^essed  R^rt  Favors  Hells  Caayoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REllARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHTNXSTOH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  25,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcorb  an  exclu- 
sive article  entitled  "Suppressed  Report 
Favors  Hells  Canyon,"  published  in  the 
Wenatchee  Daily  World,  of  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  on  June  8, 19&3. 

At  the  time  when  the  article  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention,  I  refrained 
from  asking  that  it  be  included  In  the 
RacoRS,  in  the  belief  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  which  it  was 
addressed  on  February  25,  1953,  would 
make  the  report  public,  now  that  the 
salient  facts  and  conclusions  in  it  had 
be^i  revealed  through  the  enterprise  of 
the  Wenatchee  Daily  World. 

The  report  referred  to  in  the  article 
was  prepared  by  John  8.  Cotton,  con- 
sulting engineer,  of  San  Anselmo.  Calif., 
a  former  chief  engineer  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Although,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  the  report  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  Department  early  in  the  year, 
the  Department  had  not  seen  fit  to  re- 
lease it 

Subsequent  to  publication  by  the  We- 
natchee World  of  its  significant  "exclu- 
sive." it  has  been  revealed  that  not  1 
report,  but  4  reports  bearing  on  hy- 
droelectric development  in  the  Hells 
Canyon  area  of  the  Lower  Baaake  River, 
have  been  submitted  to  tbe  Department 
of  the  Interior  during  the  current  year, 
and  ttiat  none  of  them  have  as  yet  been 
made  available  to  the  press  or  to  the 
public  generally.  In  fact,  when  a  re- 
quest was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  this  be  done.  Department 
officials  stated  that  the  reports  were  be- 
ing transmitted  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  Commission  advises 
me  that  the  reports  have  not  yet  been 
phjrslcally  received  there,  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  as  yet  been  cfBcially  re- 
leased and  made  public  by  the  Depart- 
m^it  of  the  Interior. 

No  matters  of  security  are  Involved. 
So,  in  order  to  augment  public  knowl- 
edge of  engineering  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hells  Canyon  controversy, 
I  am  taking  this  means  of  bringing  the 
article  above  referred  to  the  attention 
of  readers  of  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

[nx>m  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World  of  June 
8.  1953] 

SVPFBXBBED   RXPOIT  FaVOM   HBXXS  CAXTOXr 

A  91 -page  Government  engineering  laport 
favoring  the  Hells  Canyon  multipla-purposs 
project  for  developing  the  Snake  River,  caaaa 
to  light  for  the  first  time  today  In  Wenat- 
chee. It  was  discovered  here  today  that  tha 
report  has  been  supprsssed  from  tha  pubUo 
by  the  Departooent  of  Interior  since  Its 
transmittal  on  February  25,  1952. 

It  was  prepared  by  John  S.  Cotton,  ona 
of  America's  most  eminent  hydroMectrlo  en- 
gineers, at  the  request  and  expense  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 


"The  Heris  Oinyon  miiltl-purpose  project 
plan  is,  from  aU  points  of  view,  superior  to 
the  schemes  proposed  by  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  •  •  •  the  construction  of  the  Federal 
project  would  provide  nearly  600.000  addi- 
tional low-cost  firm  kilowatts  which  other- 
wise would  be  lost  to  the  region  forever.'^ 
the  report  said. 

The  Cotton  report  Is  the  only  complete 
engineering  study  of  the  relative  benefits  of 
the  public  versus  private  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  mld-Snaka 
River  on  the  Oregon-Idaho  border.  It  waa 
made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  submitted  through  tha 
Bonnevine  Administration  in  a  letter  o£ 
transmittal  dated  February  25,.OTer  3  montha 
ago. 

John  S.  Cotton,  internationally  famous  as 
a  consulting  hydroelectric  engineer,  was 
Chief  Englnett'  of  the  Federal  I>ower  Cook* 
mission  for  8  years  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  is  now  in  private  practice  in  San  Anselmo, 
Calif.,  and  was  employed  by  the  Government 
under  an  agreement  dated  October  20,  1952. 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  this  matter. 

The  basic  conclusions  of  the  Cotton  ra<« 
port  are: 

1.  "Tbe  ft-plant  scheme  proposed  by  tb* 
Idaho  Power  Co.  is  not  economically  feaai* 
ibie." 

2.  "The  S-pIant  scheme  of  development 
proposed  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  is  not 
economically  feasible,  but  is  much  more 
attractive  than  the  5-proJect  scheme.  R 
is  much  lees  desirable  from  an  eeonomle 
standpoint  than  the  Hells  Canyon  multiple- 
purpose  scheme  proposed  by  the  Bxireau  of 
Reclamation." 

3.  "The  Hdls  Canyon  multlple-pttrpoae 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  economically  feaslbls,  completely  de- 
velops the  power  resources,  and  is  the  most 
attractive  from  all  pc^nts  ol  view.  The  con- 
struction of  this  scheme  would  provide  some 
600,000  additional  low  cost  firm  kllowatta 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost  fcnever.  Fur- 
therm(x«,  there  are  very  substantial  indi- 
rect and  lntangft>le  benefits  which  would 
be  realized,  but  caaBot  be  evaluated  In 
DKntetary  terms.  This  scheme,  as  proposeiW 
represents  high   design  standards."  c 

The  report  exhaustively  analyses  addi- 
tional projects  on  the  lower  Snake  and 
Clearwater  Rivers,  and  finds  that  none  ara 
at  present  possible  of  construction  in  tha 
f^Hreseeable  future. 

Secretary  of  foterlor  McSay  and  TTnder- 
seeretsry  Tudor  have  both  suggested  Motm- 
tain  Sheep.  Nes  Psrce.  or  Kooekla  sites  as 
alternates  to  tbe  multiple-puipose  Hells 
Canyon.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  Cotton  re- 
port does  not  mention  the  Mountain  Sheep 
site  in  the  light  of  even  a  remote  possibility. 
It  states  that  the  Nez  Perce  site  is  in  con- 
fliet  with  the  upstream,  salmon  run,  and  that 
the  Kooskia  is  opposed  by  the  dtijsens  in  tha 
towns  In  the  valley  there  and  by  Indian 
tribes.  Construction  of  the  Kooskia  would 
also  necessitate  relocation  of  183  miles  of 
State  highway  aiKl  a  branch  of  the  Camaa 
Prairie  Railroad. 

The  cotton  report  estimates  the  cost  of 
Hells  Canyon  firm  power  at  $19.09  per  kilo- 
watt-year, as  against  $tlJOri  per  kilowatt-year 
for  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  3-plant  scheme. 
This  takes  Into  consideration  that  the  re- 
port also  revised  the  power  company's  cost 
estimates  substantially  upward  from  those 
the  company  now  has  before  the  Fedtfal 
Power  Commission  in  their  request  to  buUd 
the  Oxbow  projsct. 

Tha  npatt  states,  "If  tbe  S-plant  a^semm 
Is  oonstructed.  the  Federal  Hells  Canyon 
multiple-purpose  project  could  not  be  con- 
strueted  and  675^800  kilowatts  of  low  cost 
salabla  firm  power  would  be  lost  to  the 
Northwest  region  forever.  13ka  azmual  loss 
to  ths  region  Is  then  $20.33  X  675.600  kUo- 
watta  or  $11,701,900. 
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*V  tlM  8  mn-ct-rtftr  pUmti  are  oon« 
•tmetad.  tbe  Psdenl  Bella  Canyon  mxiltlpla- 
purpoae  project  eould  not  be  oonstructed. 
and  787.000  kllowatta  of  low  coat  aalable  firm 
powar  would  be  loat  forerer  In  the  Nortti- 
weat  region.  The  annual  loaa  to  tbe  ragkm 
la  then  787.900  kllowmtta  z  830^  per  kllo- 
watt-year  or  818.018.000. 

-ThiM  permanent  loaa  la  taken  Into  aeeount 
on  the  baala  that  one  of  the  propoeed 
aehemea  will  be  oonatruted  In  the  near  fu* 
ture.  It  might  be  argued  that  poaalble  fu- 
ture npetream  derelopmenta  would  provide 
storage  for  the  flTe-proJect  scheme  equiva- 
lent to  tbe  Federal  Hells  Canyon  multiple- 
purpoae  scheme.  However,  any  future  up- 
stream storage  would  alao  benefit  the  Fed> 
eral  Hdls  Canyon  scheme  In  the  way  of  ad- 
ditional power  [ffodxictlain.  flood  control,  etc. 
Any  tncreaae  in  power  production  or  of  other 
benefits  In  the  five-project  scheme  or  Fed- 
eral Hells  Canyon  scheme  due  to  upstream 
storage  Is  solely  a  credit  to  the  upstream 
storage.  It  follows  that  any  indicated  re- 
duction In  power  capability  or  of  other  bene- 
fits in  a  propoeed  scheme  may  be  considered 
as  a  permanent  loss  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region  as  far  as  comparison  of  the  Federal 
Hells  Canyon  scheme  and  the  five-project 
scheme  is  concerned.  This  also  appliea  to 
the  propoeed  three-project  scheme  of  de- 
velopment." 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE&CARKS 
ov 

HON.  OJFFORD  DAVIS 

IN  THE  HOT7SK  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVSS 

Thursday,  June  25. 1953 

Ur.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
main In  the  Rkcoks,  I  am  including  an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  John  W.  Ap- 
person.  a  very  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  Jime  3,  observed  as 
Confederate  Decoration  Day  in  Tennes- 
see, at  Elmwood  Cemetery  in  Memphis. 
Tribute  was  paid  not  only  to  our  Con- 
federate dead  but  the  birth  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  first  and  only  President  of 
the  Confederacy,  was  commemorated. 
The  address  follows: 

We  have  come  here  today  for  a  twofold 
purpoee.  To  pay  tribute  to  our  Confederate 
dead  and  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
Jefferson  OavlB,  the  first  and  only  Prealdent 
of  the  Confederacy. 

For  many  years  there  was  only  one  day 
to  obeerve  in  hon<v  of  soldiers  killed  in  oiu- 
wars.  That  was  called  Decoration  Day. 
Prior  to  1808  the  graves  of  soldiers  killed 
in  the  Civil  War  were  decorated  with  flowers 
each  year.  In  1863  the  women  of  Colimi- 
bus,  Iflss..  laid  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
both  Union  and  Confederate  dead.  On 
April  38,  1865.  soldiers  graves  in  Vicksburg. 
JiHss..  were  decorated. 

As  time  has  gone  on  in  most  of  the  States 
and  In  the  armed  services  May  30  each  year 
Is  proclaimed  Memorial  Day,  and  tribute 
Is  paid  to  our  soldier  dead. 

In  Tennessee  by  act  of  our  general  as- 
sembly of  1903,  Jime  8,  Jefferson  Davis' 
birthday,  has  been  declared  to  be  Confed- 
erate Decoration  Day.  The  same  day  is  ob- 
served in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana.  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina. Texaa.  and  Virginia. 
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Davla  waa  bom  June  8.  1808.  and 

8.  1880,  living  to  be  over  81 

age.    Be  was  bom  at  Falrvlew,  in 

,  Ky.,  tbe  10th  child  of  Samuel 

Cook  Davis.    On  8epteml>er  1.  1824. 

West  Point,  graduating  4  years 

a  second  lieutenant  In  the  United 

rmy.     Both  General  Johnaton  and 

Lee  were  southerners  in  West  Point 

Davis  first  married  Sarah  Tay- 

of  Col.  Zachary  Taylor,  in  1835. 

3  montha  later  of  malaria.    He  re- 

the  Army  In  1885  and  went  to 

lllsslsslppl.    He  waa  elected  to  Con- 

i845.    He  participated  in  the  Mexican 

dis  Anguishing  himself  at  Monterey  and 

Msta.    In  1847  he  became  a  United 

8  »nator.    He  ran  for  governor  of  Mis- 

rat  waa  defeated.    President  Pierce 

Davis  Secretary  of  War.     After  4 

that  poet  ha  again  became  a  Member 

qnlted  Statea  Senate  In  1867.    When 

aeoeded   from   the  Union   Davis 

from  the  Senate  January  21,  1861, 

commlaaionerf  a  major  general  in 

ppl  forcea.    Later  he  was  elected 

of  the  Confederate  States,  being 

February  22,  1862.    He  organized 

of  the  South  for  war,  and  his 

l4ctlon  of  commanders  led  to  a  series 

victories. 

Lee's  surrender  Davis  tried  to  reach 
but  was  captured  near  Irwins- 
He  was  Indicted  for  treason  and 
at  Fortress  Monroe.  Va.,  being 
In  1868.     He  died  In  New  Orleans 
6    1889. 
In^prisonment  and  his  cruel  treatment 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  tbe 
In  the  history  of  the  United 
Kever  was  he  tried  for  treason.    It  Is 
of  many  sound  lawyers  that  no 
treason   could   have   been   proven 
lim. 
all  know.  Jefferson  Davis  lived  In 
many  years.    While  here,  his  sec- 
was  a  close  ^riend  of  my  grand- 
Margaret  Apperson.    I  have  with  me 
check  given  by  Jefferson  Davis  to 
dated  May  9,  1873,  drawn 
1  rnlon  ft  Planters  Bank  of  Memphis. 
Davis  was  in  prison  and  when  nuiny 
Senators    were    dragging    tbe    de- 
Davis  over  the  coals  and  heaping 
him.  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
said  to  have  ever  been  spoken  in 
States  Senate  was  delivered  by 
's  famous  Senator  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 
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Prometheus  lay  bound  to  the  rock. 

the  nobler  beasts  of  the  field  such 
or  the  tiger,  but  'twas  the  car- 
which    dug   its    talons   into   his 


not 


out  of  place  on  this  day  to  also 

to  the  wisard  of  the  saddle,  the 

Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  and  one 

to  do  it  on  this  particular  occasion 

Jefferson  Davis  and  Forrest  to- 

splrit  at  least. 

the  most  readable  books  is  Bedford 

His  Critter  Company,  by  Andrew 

the  last  chapter,  which  describes 

of  Forrest  fn  this  very  Elmwood 

when  Davis  and  Governor  Porter 

together  in  a  carriage   in  the 

procession.  Porter  said.  "History  has 

to  General  Forrest  the  first  place 

leader  in  the  War  Between  the 

has  named  him  as  one  of  the 

great  soldiers  of  the   country." 

and  said.  "The  trouble  was  that 

commanding  In  the  Southwest 

Forrest  until  It  was  too 

Judgment  was  that  he  was  a 

enterprising  partisan  raider  and 

waa  misled  by  them  and  I  never 

to  measure  him  until  I  read  his 

his  campaign  across  the  Tennessee 

1864.    This  Induced  a  study  of  his 
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earlier  reports  and  after  tbat  I  was  prepared 
to  adopt  what  you  are  pleased  to  name  as  the 
Judgment  of  history." 

My  grandfather.  John  W.  Apperson.  waa 
killed  the  flrkt  day  of  ShUoh.  AprU  6,  1862. 
while  with  Forreet.  I  mention  this  only  to 
show  the  comparison  between  the  swiftness 
of  Indiictlon  and  action  in  the  various  wars. 
My  grandfather  left  Memphis  on  the  morning 
of  March  11.  1863.  to  Join  Forrest.  He  waa 
killed  in  action  on  April  6.  he  not  having 
been  In  the  Army  1  month.  In  1917  I  en- 
tered first  officers'  training  camp  on  May  15. 

1917,  and  was  wounded  in  action  March  13, 

1918,  having  been  in  the  Army  10  montha. 
In  World  War  II  the  average  training  period 
was  about  10  months.  Now,  for  Korea,  the 
average  period  is  about  13  montha. 

On  occasions  such  as  this  we  are  prone  to 
spend  too  much  time  and  too  many  worda 
eulogising  the  dead  and  making  eloquent 
q;>eeches  about  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought.  In  a  sense  we  glorify  war.  Whereas 
the  only  fitting  tribute  that  can  be  paid  our 
soldiers  dead,  wounded,  and  alive  Lb  to  strive 
with  aU  our  hearts,  with  might  and  main 
to  put  an  end  to  the  causes  which  require 
their  sacrifices  so  that  they  wUl  not  have 
died  nor  have  to  die  in  vain.  Most  certainly 
were  theae  noble  dead  permitted  to  speak 
they  would  cry  out  for  some  solution  to 
our  problems  more  logical  and  more  sane 
than  frultlees  war. 

Many  of  you  know  how  I  have  striven  and 
still  strive  to  get  the  people  of  the  free 
nations  to  apply  among  them  the  princi- 
ples of  free  federal  union  in  order  that  they 
may  strengthen  themselves  politically,  eco- 
nomically and  physically  so  as  not  only  to 
prevent  war  among  them  but  to  prevent  an- 
other worldwide  war.  As  long  as  we  great 
free  peoples  stay  divided  in  our  little  selfish 
national  compartments,  we  are  going  to  en- 
coxmige  ruthless,  ambitious  dictators  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  keep  us  divided  and  either 
conquer  us  one  at  a  time  by  foree  of  arms, 
or  cause  us  to  conquer  ourselves  by  useless 
bickering  and  by  wasteful  and  unnecesaary 
expenditures  of  our  substance. 

Would  that  we  here  today  might  dedicate 
oiirselves  to  strive,  by  more  than  mere  wish* 
ful  thinking,  to  do  something  toward  ending 
the  causes  of  war. 

I  close  with  a  verse  from  O'Harm'a  "The 
Bivouac  of  the  Dead": 

"The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  faUen  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground         — 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round. 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 


Cat  Futt,  Tkea  Balaact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  nw  Tomm. 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSXNTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  15, 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  informed  by  the  president  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
Uon,  Inc.,  Mr.  DeWltt  Emery,  that  this 
countrywide  organization  is  100  per- 
cent behind  the  proposal  to  cut  individ- 
ual income  taxes  as  provided  in  H.  R.  1, 
now  bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  DeWitt  Emery 
as  follows; 
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'-  Oirr  Fasr,  Tsnr  Balahcs 
Now  we  are  told  that  a  cut  in  taxes  must 
wait  until  the  budget  Is  balanced.  If  this 
is  true,  I  seriously  doubt  that  anyone  alive 
today  win  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  lower 
taxes.  But,  of  course,  it  Isn't  true  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congrees  had  better  wake  up  right 
quick  to  the  fact  that  the  voters  demand 
both  a  balanced  budget  and  a  redirection  in 
taxes.  That's  what  they  were  promised  and 
that's  what  they  are  going  to  get,  or  else. 

What's  the  point?  What  do  the  people  gain 
by  throwing  out  the  spenders,  if  the  economy 
boys  they  voted  into  ofllce  spend  J\ut  as 
much  or  more  than  the  spenders  ever  did? 
If  they  wanted  big  spending  and  sky-high 
taxea  to  continue,  they  would  have  kept  the 
experts  In  office  who  had  had  20  years'  ex- 
perience m  dreaming  up,  year  after  year, 
ways  to  dispose  of  the  maximum  number  of 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

Congress  is  definitely  on  the  q>ot  and  If  the 
Republicans  want  to  have  any  chance  to  re- 
tain their  paper-thin  majorities  in  both 
Houses  In  next  year's  election,  they'd  better 
realise  right  now  that  they've  got  to  cut  taxea 
and  balance  the  budget  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

ThU  admittedly  Is  not  an  easy  Job,  but  it's 
got  to  b-:  done  not  only  because  Congress  is 
on  the  spot,  but  alao  because  it  Lb  absolutely 
easential  to  the  reatoration  of  the  basic  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  country. 

For  20  yean  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  each  year  figured  out  how 
much  it  wanted  to  spend  and  then,  in  effect. 
has  said  to  Congress.  "Tou  find  ways  and 
nnfff«»  of  raising  this  amount  of  money  or 
the  national  debt  will  have  to  be  increased 
by  whatever  number  of  dollars  you  fall  to 
bring  In."  Congress,  to  Its  everlasting  shame, 
bowed  its  head  and  went  along  except  foe 
the  yeara  1847  and  1948. 

This,  of  course,  la  the  exact  oppoeite  of 
what  la  supposed  to  be.  Congress  Is  supposed 
to  control  the  p\irseatrings.  Congress  is  sup- 
posed to  tell  the  executive  department  how 
much  it  can  spend.  And  that's  exactly  what 
tills  Congress  must  do.  It  must  make  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  Income  after  allowing  for  the 
end  of  the  excess-profits  tax  and  the  tax  re- 
duction in  the  bUl  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Dam  Rob,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  reduce  personal  Income 
taxes,  then  add  up  what's  left  and  say  to  the 
executive  deparUnent  "This  Is  all  there  Is 
for  you  to  spend;  there  aint  no  more." 

By  doing  this  Congrees  wlU  force  the 
various  departmento,  bureaua,  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  cut  down  to 
alfse.  and  an  awful  lot  of  bureaucrats  wUl 
actually  have  to  get  busy  and  do  an  honeat 
day's  work.  What  a  novelty  that  would  be 
for  moat  of  them. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  will  have  to 
revise  the  ctvU-servlce  setup  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  literally  thousands  of  excess  Federal  pay- 
ro'lers  which  Tnunan  blanketed  into  dvll 
service. 

Mrs.  Hobby.  Admlzilstrator  oC  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  recently  said  that  with 
85,000  on  tbe  payroll  in  her  department,  the 
only  person  she  can  hire  or  fire  is  her  per- 
aonal  assistant.  All  of  tbe  others,  whether 
needed  or  not.  are  secure  in  their  Jobs,  pro- 
tected by  civil  service.  This  Is  one  of  the 
main  reaaooa  why  there  are  more  than  aVi 
mlUlon  people  on  the  avUUn  payroll  ot  our 
Federal  Government. 

If  the  civll-servloe  laws  cannot  be  revised 
-fast  enough  to  handle  this  situation  this 
year,  then  I  dont  believe  there  is  anything 
to  prevent  Oongreaa  from  putting  an  em- 
ployment  ceiling  on  each  department  aa  part 
of  the  appropriationa  for  that  department, 
and  directing  that  only  Z  number  of  dollars 
may  be  used  for  payroU.  As  my  father  tised 
to  say.  "There  are  always  more  ways  oC  kUimg 
a  dog  than  by  frhAM"g  lilm  on  butter." 


WW's  Simpii  AbMt  Fweifa  AM? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrH  caaoLiif  a 

IN  THE  HOUSX  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

r^ttrsday,  June  25. 1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  feo  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoro,  I  include  tbe  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wa^iington 
Times-Herald  of  June  25,  1953: 

Wbo'8  Srupm  About  Foectcif  Am? 
Representative  Vostb.  of  Ohio,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  floor  manager  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  found  it  advisable  to  with- 
draw the  characterization  "stupid"  which  he 
applied  to  the  charge  of  Representative 
WnuaMS  of  Misaiaslppi  that  the  aid  pro- 
gram represented  an  international  bride  in 
an  effort  to  buy  friends. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS,  a  Democrat,  had  moved  to 
demonstrate  that  Representative  Vobtb  had 
violated  the  House  rules  concerning  pro- 
priety in  debate,  and  Mr.  Voars  evidently 
felt  that  the  Mississlpplan  had  a  point. 

Bepresentetlve  WnxxAics  said  that  if  his 
charge  had  indeed  been  stupid,  then  00  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  were  stupid, 
because  that  proportion  felt  as  he  did  on 
foreign  aid.  Representative  Moauro,  of  Con- 
necticut, another  Republican,  demanded  to 
know  how.  If  this  were  so,  Mr.  Elsenhower 
managed  to  get  as  many  votes  as  he  did  last 
November.  Mr.  Moaawo  said  foreign  aid  waa 
a  principal  {xovision  In  the  Eisenhower  for- 
eign policy  as  disclosed  in  the  campaign. 

We  do  not  think  there  Is  any  great  mystery 
about  that.  The  votns  understood  that 
when  Senator  Tatt  was  sidetracked  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  they  had  been  ef- 
fectively denied  any  choice  of  foreign  poUcy. 
What  Tnunan  and  Stevenson  represented 
was  jxist  about  what  Elsenhower  represented. 
Therefore  the  voters  had  to  make  the  deci- 
sion on  other  grounds,  and  they  knew 
enovigh  about  the  New  Deal  to  know  that 
anything  was  preferable  to  its  continuance, 
or  anything  else.  If  not  much  better,  coiild 
not  conceivably  be  worse. 

Beyond  that  they  heard  Elsenhower  and 
the  Republican  platform  crying  out  against 
high  taxea,  and  were  disposed  to  put  some 
stock  In  their  ambiguous  statements  that 
It  waa  defeatist  to  say  that  taxes  could  not 
be  cut  now.  For  example,  they  read  in  the 
fdatform  that  "We  (the  RepubUcans)  charge 
that  they  (the  Democrats)  have  choked  op- 
portunity and  hampered  progress  by  unnces- 
sary  and  crushing  taxation."  So  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  Republicans, 
not  favoring  unnecessary  and  cruahlng  tax- 
ation, would  reduce  taxea. 

On  the  issue  of  foreign  aid  the  Republican 
platform  made  a  gingerly  approach,  stating 
"We  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  isolated 
and  economically  strangled,  and  we  shall  not 
let  ourselves  go  bankrupt.  Sums  available 
by  this  teet,  if  completely  used,  will  be  more 
effective  than  vasUy  greater  sums  spent  for 
vague  and  endless  purpoeea.  We  shall  not 
try  to  buy  good  will." 

A  party  that  renounced  the  theory  of 
spending  vast  sums  for  vague  and  endless 
purpoeea  did  not  exactly  Identify  itself  as 
a  party  intending  to  go  on  spending  billions 
for  vague  and  endless  purposes  having  to  do 
with  foreign  aid,  espeeiaUy  when  that  party 
specifically  disowned  any  Intention  to  buy 
good  wllL  There  waa  an  additional  hint  or 
retrenchment  In  the  statement  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  refuse  to  follow  a  for- 
eign pollcj  that  iMl  the  country  Into  baak- 
.^ruptoy. 


On  all  of  these  counts,  therefore,  the  voters 
were  led  on  by  the  old  technique  of  brand- 
ishing a  carrot  in  front  of  the  noee  of  an 
apathetic  horse. 

Now  that  the  Eisen^pwer  administration 
seeks  $5.47  billion  for  foreign  handouts,  the 
people  are  entitled  to  feel  that  they  were 
merely  being  treated  to  campaign  oratory. 
Tbe  RepubUcan  leaderahlp,  of  course,  does 
not  care  to  acknowledge  the  Justice  of  this 
appraisal;  so  Mr.  Voavs  and  his  associates 
react  violently  when  told  that  90  percent  of 
the  people  are  not  sympathetic  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  policy  of  international  bribery 
In  order  to  try  to  buy  up  good  wHL 


QMstiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARID9 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O^EILL,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  OTJEILLu  Mr.  Speaker,  wtth 
apologies  to  Congressman  Geokcc  Bkn- 
nn.  of  Ohio,  who  usually  udu  the  ques- 
tion of  the  week,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Congress  the  following  question: 

"If  the  steaks  and  martinis  bought  for 
visiting  salesmen  are  tax-deductible 
business  expenses  wl:^  are  not  the  wages 
paid  a  baby  sitter  by  a  working  mother?" 


A  B  C  af  EaK»lk» 


%^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  woara  itaKora 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  Rn»RBSENTAllVES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
David  Saavedra,  of  Latin  America,  who 
is  a  world  traveler,  is  here  in  the  Capital 
doing  some  propaganda  work  in  regard 
to  world  education.  His  program  is 
termed  the  A  B  C  of  education,  and  he 
feels  that  when  there  are  1.204.000,000 
illiterates  out  of  a  world  populati(m  of 
2.264.409,447.  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  world.  He  wants  to  make 
ABC  education  available  to  this  great 
horde  of  illiterate  people,  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  his  mission  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  world  understanding,  world 
trade,  and  world  peace. 

The  background  of  Mr.  Saavedra  Is  in- 
teresting. David  Saavedra.  a  Latin 
American  philosopher  and  political  econ- 
omist, one  of  the  world's  most-traveled 
men,  who  has  seen  more  lands,  more 
mountains,  more  seas,  and  more  rivers 
than  Ulysses  ever  saw,  has  made  his 
home  in  New  York  and  has  been  delegate 
of  the  secretary  of  public  education  of 
Costa  Rica  for  the  study  of  school  plans 
in  Europe  and  America;  author  of  the 
plan  of  rural  schools  of  El  Salvador:  in- 
structor of  foreign  trade  in  New  York; 
acting  consul  general  of  Argentina  in 
Canada;  delegate  of  commerce  of  the 
Argentine  in  Germany  and  central 
Europe:  newspaper  editor;  and  so  f<Mrth. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  works. 
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Sere  if  irbst  be  has  to  aajr  about  bis 
Xdan: 

TbeABCplan  Is  simple  and  pnetleal  and 
bas  bstB  ilnslgfuil  to  be  esiried  out  wltli- 
oot  S19  eost  to  tbe  trsssory  of  snjr  state.  It 
Is  sotted  to  tlM  poorest  coontrjr  in  tlie  world 
as  weU  aa  to  tlie  richest.  It  rcquizes  only 
gooA  will  and  charity. 

Chief  azMl  only  purpose  of  this  i^an  is  to 
tsach  people  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing.  It  is  not  intended  to  educate 
tlism  to  beoooie  calUgn4»ben  or  public 
■psslrtn.  Kb.  The  minimum  goal  is  to 
make  illiterates  produce  twice  as  miicti  as 
they  do  now;  the  maximum  goal  Is  to  con- 
vert illiterates  into  seaatekiUed  work-rs.  Into 
a^rtrants  to  higher  positions.  For  everj 
UUterate  saved  in  this  cmsadc  the  national 
income  of  the  respective  country  wUl  b« 
richer  from  saOO  to  SlOO  yearly. 

Two  oat  of  every  three  Latin  Americans  are 
UUtcratcs.  That  U  about  100  million  out  of 
150  million  people.  Tet  Ijitin  America  is 
now  tbe  United  States  leading  customer, 
and  her  foreign  n-wnmnrce  surpasses  that  of 
Europe,  a  oontlnent  where  ilUtcraey  la  almost 
negligible. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  spend- 
iac  huge  sums  of  moccy  to  oodnbat  commu- 
nism, but  communism  cannot  be  fought 
with  words,  empty  words.  Effective  weap- 
ons are  needed.  A  hungry  man  is  certainly 
not  in  a  mood  of  listening  to  silly  prom- 
ises of  the  diarter  of  human  rights. 

Tbe  never  ending  procession  of  barefooted 
men  Weeiding  tttan  tbe  thorns  and  the  stones 
ftf  lonely  raoonuan  trails,  most  of  them  bent 
as  though  tbey  were  looking  to  their  gravca, 
is  a  human  tragedy.  A  good  nimiber  of  il- 
literates in  China,  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  are  beasts  of  burden,  human  freight 
carriers  who  usoaUy  bear  about  100  pounds 
on  their  ba^a  on  a  23-mile  Journey  a  day. 
As  carriers  they  render  only  half  the  service 
of  a  mole  that  earrlea  300  pounds.  AsscMed 
In  OoUan  and  cents,  1,000  human  carriers  are 
equi-ndent  to  100  mwles.  and  their  toils  fall 
under  tbe  category  of  sobanimal  labor. 
But  the  untermensrhen,  tbe  submen,  do  not 
eat  aUaUa  and  graas  but  rice  and  beans. 

What  a  pitiful  wastage  of  manpower.  In 
some  ba^ward  ooontrles  in  America,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Asia,  it  is  cheaper  to  hire  a 
man  than  to  hire  a  mule. 

In  the  United  States  and  other  Indtistrlal 
powers  one  reads  from  time  to  time  reports 
on  the  millions  of  man-hours  lost  to  pro« 
ductlon  every  year  through  strikes,  lockouts, 
jmlsdletional  sctuabbles.  lllnessiM.  and  ae« 
ddents. 

No  one  has  ever  thought  of  the  milUons 
of  man-days  lost  to  production  every  year 
throughout  the  world  owing  to  i|tmimif^t 
labor.  There  are  over  1,204  million  illiterates 
in  the  world  out  of  a  population  of 
2.364,400.447. 

'  Two  facta  will  tend  to  complicate  this 
problem  wtthln  a  generation;  the  trauma 
of  industrialization  upon  an  agrarian-artl- 
•aa  society  (AsU  and  IaUu  America),  cen- 
ters of  large  masses  of  UUterates.  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  world  population  through 
the  Improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  in 
recent  years. 

Obviously  there  Is  an  Industrial  psychosis 
In  tbe  world,  and  even  backward  countries 
•till  in  a  cnade  agrtcultiiral  stage,  which  have 
been  unable  to  provide  their  peoples  with 
a  subsistenoe  economy,  with  foods  for  home 
consumption,  are  setting  up  mills.  Probably 
the  daraJlng  effects  of  indiistrlallzatlon  will 
•tun  these  nations  to  the  point  that  they 
will  not  see  the  Illiteracy  monster  curled  up 
ha  the  chimneys  of  their  new  Industrial  mills. 

Tbe  cumulative  effects  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  population  In  tbe  eourse  of  years  win  be 
almost  bcTOOd  eomputation.  it  is  simple 
arttbmeile:  capital  plus  compound  interest. 
Progress  Is  somettmes  enlgniatic.  As  long 
AS  the  death  rate  was  high  it  acted  as  a  wel- 
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•^  tbe  world  in  the  last  few  years 

virtual  birth  control  and  opened 

to  a  deluge  of  children.     For 

India  where  the  death  rate  had 

below  21   per   1.000   people.   It 

lt.1  in  1047.     As  a  result,  India 

of  4  million  new  babies  every 
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A  project  for  Fighting  nilt- 
World,  by  the  writer,  was  pub- 
few  York   In   1»4S.      Six  months 
translated  Into  five  foreign  Ian- 
Japanese,   French,    Spanish. 
My  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Berrera.  a  former  vice  president 
oive  of  South  America's  leading 
published   the  plan  in  Spanish 
It  under  his  own  auspices  in 
Government  of  the  Union  of 
wrote  me  that  It  Is  considering 
or   the   education  of  tbe   native 
In  Italy  they  are  studying  the 
adoption  In  the  adult  level, 
careful  study  I  found  that  s  new 
give   impetus   to  the   crusade, 
of  a  new  association  have  been 
Knights  of  Don  Quixote  ABC. 
doltural  club  which  will  take  care 
tion  of  A  B  C  educational 
there  are  10 'illiterates.     I 
to    organize    the    Washington 
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EJL'lEMUlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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or  mrmaAn 
OUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


KITCLARDT 


onday,  June  22. 19S3 

Mr.  ClArdy.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is.  In- 
deed, refreshing  to  run  across  a  few 
words  of  praise  for  the  chairman  of  my 
committed — Un-American  Activities — 
the  Hono-able  Haxcld  H.  Vei.dk.  The 
July  1953  issue  of  American  Mercury 
contains  1  a  article  entitled  yPekin  Farm 
Boy,"  by  Howard  Ruahmore.  I  think 
the  Memb  srs  of  this  House  will  be  great- 
ly interest  ed  in  this  fair  appraisal  of  the 
chairman  of  this  important  committee. 
The  artic]  e  reads: 
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FSBIC  BOT 

By  Howard  Rushmore) 

stem  and  peculiar  code  of  the 
Ul^erals,  an  anti-Commtmlst  Con- 
not  allowed  a  single  factual  mis- 
same  rule,  of  course,  does  not 
leftwIngCTs  who  permit  them- 
d^end  Alger  Hiss,  the  Rosenbergs, 
of  treason.    This  Is  danced 
of  "the  rights  of  man**  and  Is 
as  a  patriotic  error. 
^sxoLo  H.  vaoB  discovered  a  few 
when   he  quite   Inadvertently 
Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer  had  written 
for   a   Oommiinlst   publication, 
wife  of  the  New  Dealing  Wash- 
's editor,  had  j\ist  sounded  off 
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thftt 


on  the  tavortte  theme  of  "congressional 
witchhimts."  with  particular  attention  to 
VsuiK's  efforts  as  chairman  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  expose  the 
inroads  of  oommunism  in  education. 
Vklds's  rebuttal  was  based  on  a  memo  pre- 
pared by  an  investigator  on  his  staff;  and 
when  the  error  was  discovered.  Vxuis  not 
oxily  apologized  to  Mrs.  Meyer  but  fired  the 
investigator  forthwith.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  a  flood  of  editorials  condemning 
Viu>K  and  smearing  the  committee  as  an  ir- 
responsible body  of  Congress. 

A  few  days  later  Vxuic  mentioned  on  a 
TV  program  that  the  committee  might  in- 
vestigate individual  clergymen  who  had 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  cause  of  athe- 
istic communism.  The  New  York  Post, 
edited  by  a  farmer  member  ot  the  Toung 
Communist  Leagiie's  executive  committee, 
snd  other  newspapers  which  have  opposed 
Congress'  efforts  to  root  out  the  Red  traitors, 
promptly  distorted  this  statement  into  a 
demand  by  Vxlok  for  a  probe  of  religion. 
Unlike  VExnx.  the  self-styled  liberals  have 
yet  to  admit  their  mlstJikr  although  a  tran- 
script of  the  program  shows  the  error.  Even 
members  of  the  committee  retreated  before 
the  howls  of  the  anguished  leftwingers  who. 
oddly  enough,  pay  little  attention  to  rriigion 
in  their  everyday  lives.  Representative 
DoHALo  L.  Jacxsow  at  first  expressed  "shock" 
at  Vklds's  statement.  But  after  reading  tbe 
record.  Jackson  expressed  regrets  at  his  re- 
mark and  took  to  the  well  of  tbe  House  to 
defend  Velox  In  a  speech  thst  drew  a  stand- 
ing ovation  from  Members  of  both  political 
parties. 

The  smear  backfired  and  Vkloc  received 
thoxisands  of  letters  and  telegrams,  many  of 
them  from  ministers,  applauding  his  request 
for  a  probe  of  clergymen  who  had  gone  over 
from  Matthew  to  Marx.  The  ratio  in  favor 
of  such  an  Investigation  was  about  17  to  1. 
a  fact  conveniently  igncned  by  those  same 
newspapers,  including  Mrs.  Meyers'  Post, 
which  had  distorted  Vklds's  original  remarks. 

The  object  of  this  ceaseless  campaign  of 
the  antl-antl-CommunisU  is  still  under  fire 
by  those  denizens  of  the  educational  world 
who  have  roamed  the  ideological  Jungles  ot 
Marxism  and  have  left  footprints  showing. 

The  professional  professors  have  visions  of 
this  Republican  ruffian  tracking  them  down 
amid  the  Ivy.  and  mounting  their  peiu  and 
ears  atop  the  dais  of  the  committee's  hearing 
room  in  Washington.  S\ich  a  flight  of 
imagination  carried  into  reality  would  be 
supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  parenta 
and  taxpayers  who  are  fed  up  with  the  antics 
of  these  teachers,  but  Vxlos  is  the  last  man 
on  earth  to  carry  on  such  a  project. 

This  monster  being  created  by  the  busy 
mimeograph  machines  of  the  educators  Is  ac 
tually  a  rather  gentle  type  of  man  whose 
dream  of  an  earthly  paradise  Is  a  section  of 
black  farmland  and  a  good  herd  of  beef 
cattle. 

Driving  through  his  18th  Congressional 
District  one  day.  Vxlok  turned  to  one  of  his 
staff  members  and  pointed  to  a  particularly 
Impressive  stand  of  corn.  "That's  the  most 
beautiful  sight  on  earth,"  he  said  wistfully. 

Although  the  Nation  and  the  New  York 
Post  picture  Vkldk  as  a  sadist  who  Is  happi- 
est when  asking  poor  working  people  if  they 
have  at  any  time  pasted  dues  In  a  Communist 
Party  book,  the  Illinois  Republican  Instead 
looks  back  on  4  years  as  a  high-school 
teacher  as  "the  most  truly  enjoyable  period 
of  my  nfe."  This  "bloated  tool  of  Wall 
Street"  (original  phrase  from  the  DaUy 
Worker)  was  paid  $1,800  a  year  tor  tbe 
privilege  of  instructing  the  young  In  math, 
physics,  and  general  science,  with  a  touch  of 
Indoctrination  of  American  history. 

Another  little-known  aspect  of  his  career 
also  was  unknown  to  tbe  group  of  Uwyers 
summoned  before  tbe  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Ooounlttee  in  Los  Angeles  last  year.  Not 
only  did  these  witnesses  refuse  to  answer 
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Whether  tbey  were  Communists,  but  tbey 
denounced  Vkldk  and  the  other  Congress- 
men as  traitors  to  the  legal  profession  who 
threw  all  rules  of  due  process  down  the 
drain.  Vklds  listened  to  the  tirade  more 
In  sorrow  than  anger.  An  excellent  lawyer 
snd  a  former  Judge  who  has  definite  pro- 
fessional and  personal  feelings  about  the 
righte  of  defendante,  Vsldb  still  says  of  this 
particular  group  of  attorneys:  "They  were 
Just  about  the  worst  witnesses  I've  ever 
heard.     Imagine  lawyers  acting  like  that." 

Vsldb's  respect  for  his  own  profession  un- 
doubtedly grew  out  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  get  all  his  Blackstone  the  hard  way.  The 
grandson  of  German  Immlgrante  who  settled 
in  Illinois  and  converted  a  swamp  Into  a 
verdant  section  of  cornland,  the  big,  quiet 
VsLOB  washed  dishes  and  ran  elevators  to  get 
through  Bradley  and  Northwestern.  He  got 
his  law  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
working  as  a  teacher  during  the  winter  to 
earn  money  for  summer  school.  He  hung 
up  his  shingle  in  Pekln,  a  town  of  31,000. 
and  built  up  a  good  law  business — before 
the  news  came  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  classmate  suggested 
that  Vsldb  enter  the  PBI,  and  he  did  in 
July  1M2,  thereby  setting  the  stage  for  sub- 
sequent attecks  by  the  Communiste.  who 
still  picture  him  as  a  G-man  spraying  in- 
nocent Uberals  with  a  tommygim. 

VSLBC  still  has  the  typical  reticence  of  all 
former  FBI  men  about  their  years  under 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  "One  thing  I  did  learn,  and 
In  a  hurry,  was  what  oommunlam  Is  all 
about."  Vbjw  says.  "When  I  Joined  the  Bu- 
reau. I  was  about  as  ignorant  as  the  next 
guy  about  the  comrades  and  their  tech- 
niques. We  had  a  few  in  college,  but  I  al- 
ways dismissed  them  as  a  nuisance.  I 
changed  my  mind  in  the  FBI." 

VsLBs  was  arr'g"M  to  San  Francisco  and 
plsced  on  a  special  security  detail  involving 
espionage.  Under  the  direction  of  Soviet 
consulate  offlclals.  spy  cells  had  been  set  up 
in  various  sites  of  atomic  development  and 
the  FBI  bad  to  keep  an  around-the-clock 
survellUnce  of  doaens  of  professors,  couriers, 
and  Russian  oommlasars  involved  in  tbe 
apparatua. 

One  of  VsLBB's  assignments  was  keeping 
watch  over  the  ubiquitous  Steve  Nelson,  a 
Communist  Yugoslav  Import  who  fuxmeled 
most  of  the  stolen  atomic  Information  to  the 
Soviet  consulate. 

"There  was  a  tough  baby."  Vatm  remem- 
bers. "He  stsrted  his  carreer  as  a  political 
commissar  in  the  Intemstlonal  Brigade  in 
Spain  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Steve  was  rips  and  ready  for  any  chore. 
He  planted  scientisto  on  tbe  A-bomb  proj- 
•cte.  relayed  their  stolen  Information  to  the 
Russians,  paid  off  his  contacts  In  (100  bills, 
and  ran  a  lot  of  other  errands." 

Because  a  benevolent  administration  re- 
fused to  let  the  FBI  arrest  Nelson  and  his 
brood  of  prias  traitors  on  the  grounds  Rxissia 
was  an  ally.  Nelson  SKMtped  the  sentence  of 
the  Rosenbergs.  Pennsylvania  grabbed  hlra 
on  a  State  sedition  law  and  gave  him  30 
years  in  1952.  although  at  the  current  writing 
Nelson  Is  out  on  appeal  and  making  speeches 
on  the  unfairness  of  American  Jtistlce. 

This  sort  of  muddling  with  the  Communist 
Issue  rankled  Vsldb  and  many  other  FBI 
agente  who  fought  the  Bed  spies  network 
across  the  United  States.  "When  I  resigned 
from  the  FBI  in  December  1048,  I  had  a 
thought  In  the  back  of  my  mind  about  run- 
ning for  ofltee  so  I  could  expose  this  sabotage 
of  American  securtty."  Vblsb  says.  "The  FBI 
did  a  magnificent  Job  during  World  War  n 
to  protect  this  Nation,  but  often  the  subject 
of  our  reporta  was  promoted  rather  than  fired 
and  Jailed." 

The  voters  also  felt  some  of  this  disgust, 
for  they  revolted  against  a  30-year  tradi- 
tion of  Democratic  oootrol  and  elected  Vbldb 
county  Judge  on  the  Republican  ticket  In 
IIMS.  Two  years  later  he  ran  for  Congress. 
"Z  made  rfhmraiinitm  the  main  Issue  of  ths 


campaign."  Vbldc  says.  "And  It  didn't  take 
long  for  the  other  aide  to  get  the  phrase 
'Redbaiter'  in  action.  Tbat  was  the  first 
time  I  ran  up  against  it  and  I've  been  called 
that  ever  since.    I  hope  I  always  am." 

Despite  the  Stevenson  landslide,  and  the 
fact  that  Vkldk  was  new  in  politics,  the  farm 
boy  from  Pekin  won  by  4.700  votes. 

Vklj»'s  administrative  assistant.  Bob 
Mitchel.  says  his  boss  is  a  great  campaigner. 
"The  Judge  (his  entire  staff  calls  him  that) 
doean't  try  to  be  any  personaUty  tx>y  and 
he  doesn't  dodge  questions.  He  gete  out  in 
the  rural  districts  and  pitches  in  with  the 
chores  and  tells  the  folks  he's  Just  another 
hayseed  farmer,  which  he  obvlovisly  is.  HLi 
district  is  about  half  industrial  and  the 
Judge  gets  along  with  labor,  too,  although 
officially  they  have  always  been  lined  up  with 
the  Democrate.  He  doesn't  orate  or  put  on  a 
sideshow,  and  gets  elected  because  he's  a 
plain,  everyday  American  with  a  lot  of  back- 
bone." 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  Vkldk  could 
have  sat  back  and  written  the  conventional 
congratulatory  and  sympathy  letters  to  bis 
district  and  kept  in  the  background.  But 
his  platform  had  been  one  of  anticommu- 
nlsm  and  he  asked  for  a  seat  on  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  "It  wasnt 
too  popular  a  place  in  those  days."  Vxlok 
says.  "Some  of  my  older  Republican  col- 
leagues urged  me  to  stay  off;  said  it  was  po- 
litical dynamite."  But  Vsldb  got  on  the 
committee  which  was  then  headed  by  John 
S.  Wood,  of  Georgia,  a  Democrat  who  dis- 
liked communism.  Ricbabd  M  Nxzon  was 
one  of  the  GOP  minority  along  with  Vkldk. 

Despite  the  blocks  thrown  by  the  Tru- 
man administration,  the  committee  had  a 
busy  year  In  1040  with  Vkldb  contributing 
valuable  assistance  with  his  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Communist  espionage.  The 
Arthur  Adams  spy  ring  and  its  network  of 
profsssors,  doctors,  and  writers  was  exposed, 
as  were  the  activities  of  Steve  Nelson.  The 
committee  also  eradced  down  on  the  United 
Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  the 
Conununlst  Party's  major  labor  operation, 
and  beard  such  prominent  Negroes  as  Jackie 
Robinson  denounce  the  Communist  efforts 
to  Infiltrate  their  race.  The  committee  also 
Issued  an  excellent  report  on  the  so-called 
peace  conference  held  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  and  pioneered  in  revealing  ths  hy- 
pocrisy of  Moscow's  peace  propaganda. 

Back  in  the  18th  District  in  Illinois,  ths 
voters  liked  the  work  of  their  freshman 
Congressman.  They  cheered  when  he  de- 
manded an  investigation  of  the  first  trial  of 
Alger  Hiss  and  when  he  said  Federal  Judge 
Samuel  Kaufman  showed  a  marked  bias  for 
the  defense  that,  to  say  the  least,  bordered 
on  Judicial  misconduct.  He  also  got  up  in 
tbe  well  of  the  House  and  accused  President 
^nruman  and  the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  re- 
sponsibility for  a  disgraceful  American  se- 
curity record. 

So  they  rettimed  him  to  office  In  1950  with 
a  mkrgln  of  27.000  votes.  In  1948,  five  can- 
didates had  opposed  him  In  the  primaries: 
in  the  1950  primary  election  he  had  no  op- 
poaition.  He  got  the  usual  smear  treatment 
from  the  CIO  and  the  l^ir  Dealers,  but  Hss- 
oLo  Vblok  went  back  to  the  Hill  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  committee. 

More  eq>ionage  agente  were  hauled  before 
the  committee.  80  was  William  W.  Rem- 
ington, former  naval  Intelligence  ofllcer.  who 
was  reinstated  to  his  $10,000-a-year  Com- 
merce Department  Job  by  the  TVuman  ad- 
ministration despite  EUcabeth  Bentleya 
charge  that  Remington  had  been  part  of  a 
Soviet  tpj  apparatus.  This  particular  hear- 
ing led  to  Remington's  subsequent  Indict- 
ment and  conviction  for  perjxiry. 

Then  tbe  committee  turned  Ita  attention 
to  an  Industry  that  had  always  been  sacred 
from  congressional  invsstlgatioos — the  Him 
colony  of  Hollywood.  In  1947  a  Republican- 
tod  committse  had  hautod  the  inf  amoua  Bol- 


lywood Ten  cm  the  witness  stand,  with  guL. 
llble  stars  such  as  Humphrey  Bogart  and 
Danny  Kaye  chartering  airplanes  to  fly  to  the 
defense  of  Red  commlsear  John  Howard 
Lawson.  The  film  Industry  chlded  the  bleed- 
ing hearts,  proclaimed  they  would  throw  tbe 
Communiste  out  and  went  back  to  business 
as  usual. 

In  1961-63  the  committee  csme  up  with 
ample  proof  that  the  Reds  still  had  plenty 
strength  in  Hollywood.  Martin  Berkeley,  a 
screen  writer  and  former  Communist,  named 
more  than  100  Communist  Party  membos  in 
the  movie  ind\istry.  Other  witnesses  also 
came  forward,  some  with  reluctance,  to  sup- 
ply more  evidence.  This  time  the  studio 
heads  took  action  and  fired  dcoens  of  actors, 
writers,  and  directors  who  refused  to  state 
whether  or  not  they  were  Reds.  The  extent 
of  the  conunlttee's  investigation  is  shown 
in  last  year's  annual  report;  the  names  of 
Hollywood  persons  named  as  Communista 
takes  up  more  than  IS  pages  of  the  report. 
Few,  if  any,  of  these  are  now  working  in  the 
industry. 

Vsldb  was  an  active  participant  In  theee 
hearings  and  a  cross-examiner  who  proved 
as  relentless  as  he  was  thorough.  His  ques- 
tions studied  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
pages  of  testimony  show  a  keen  legal  brain, 
an  FBI  agent's  experience,  and  that  quick 
understanding  of  the  human  mind  so  com- 
mon in  people  who  have  grown  up  close  to 
the  sou. 

Walking  Into  the  hearing  room,  Vsldb  stlU 
baa  that  free<«wlnging  gait  of  tbe  country 
boy  and  his  blue  eyes  and  apple  cheeks  re- 
flect a  certain  good  humor  and  kindness. 

When  he's  in  Pekin  puttering  around  tbe 
flowers  in  a  pcdr  of  dirty  Jeans,  Vbldb  is  very 
much  at  home  and  relaxes  from  the  grind  of 
Washington.  He  puts  on  about  as  many  airs 
as  a  plow  horse  and  whether  In  Congress  or 
helping  a  neighbor  buteher  back  home.  Vblbb 
works  hard.  Occasionally  be  will  confide  to 
cloee  friends  Oiat  he  doesnt  like  polities, 
but  next  day  he'll  be  up  to  his  simbumed 
ears  in  committee  besrings.  executive  session 
reporta.  and  the  various  rounds  of  duties  of 
the  typical  Congressman.  He  realins  tbe 
obligations  of  being  chairman  of  one  of  tbe 
House's  most  Important — and  now  most 
popular— committees;  and  he  has  plunged 
into  a  tevtal  schedule  during  the  past  few 
months. 

The  Truman  administration  threw  their 
trained  seals  into  Vkj>b's  district  last  faU 
in  an  effort  to  bring  down  the  man  who 
had  been  relentless  in  his  exposure  of  Com- 
mxinlsto  in  government.  A  former  FBI 
agent  waa  brought  In  to  speak  against 
Vbldb,  as  well  as  top  Democratic  pollticiana. 
and  much  money  was  spent  around  the  10th 
District  by  tbe  Fair  Deal  mOb.  De^lte  thU 
oj^XMltion  snd  the  tragedy  that  struck  in 
the  middle  of  the  campaign — his  most 
faithful  supporter,  his  wife.  Olive,  died  only 
a  few  weeks  before  tbe  elecUon— Vblbb 
rode  into  his  third  term  determined  to  con- 
tinue his  investigations. 

As  chairman  of  the  most-hsted  commit- 
tee In  Washington.  Vblbb  vras  prepared  for 
tbe  smear  that  started  the  day  the  88d 
Congress  was  reorganised.  "I've  sort  of  been 
hardened  to  this  sort  of  thing  by  now." 
Vblbb  says.  "Perhaps  you  might  even  call 
it  a  badge  of  honor." 

Vmom  gives  credit  to  bis  eapabls  staff 
headed  by  Louis  Riiasell,  chief  Investigator, 
and  Ray  Nixon,  research  director,  both  also 
former  FBI  men.  His  subordinates  have  a 
fierce  loyalty  to  their  boss,  who  likes  people 
and  wants  to  be  liked  in  turn.  In  Hsaotjt 
H.  VtaDB's  book,  the  C<nnmunisto  are  shades 
below  tbe  muskrata  be  used  to  haul  out  of 
tbe  etsAs  near  Pekin.  "At  least,  the  mtoik- 
rata  are  part  of  nature's  plan,"  be  ssys. 
"The  Oommimlsto  are  foreign  to  our  nation 
and  to  our  Ood.  In  the  woild  of  hiwuuxlty, 
tbey  are  aUens.   Tb^  always  wUl  bs." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARES 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF  MOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  07  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
to  give  Pakistan  34  million  bxishels  of 
wheat  to  help  them  get  over  a  drought 
and  prevent  starvation.  I  have  never 
voted  against  this  sort  of  foreign  aid. 
We  can  afford  to  let  needy  people  have 
help  where  that  which  we  have  in  abun- 
dance can  relieve  the  situation. 

If  this  Government  had  stuck  to  this 
sort  of  foreign  aid  we  would  have  a  lot 
of  friends  throughout  the  world  today. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  we  have  handed 
over  to  foreign  countries  billions  in  dol- 
lars and  war  equipment,  under  the  false 
premise  that  our  own  shores  are  in  dan- 
ger, and  have  entered  into  alliances  that 
will,  or  could  well,  require  us  to  put 
down  any  disturbance  anywhere  in  the 
worlJ.  We  want  to  bring  freedom  to 
every  nation,  and  our  kind  of  freedom. 
We  want  to  introduce  republics  like  our 
own,  when  we  know  at  the  start  that 
over  one-half  of  the  human  race  can- 
not read  and  write  our  language,  or  any 
other :  when  we  know  that  coimtrics  dif- 
fer from  us  in  religion  and  habits  of  life; 
when  we  know  that  century -old  animos- 
ities and  hates  keep  wars  almost  perpetu- 
ally in  operation. 

We  have  been  unfortunate  in  picking 
out  partners  to  assist  us  in  this  great 
world  eleonosjoiary  movement.  We  are 
stupid  enougli  to  assimie  that  other  na- 
tions, with  whom  we  are  to  associate, 
have  the  same  altruistic  idetis  that  we 
have.  Englsmd  seems  to  be  our  favor- 
ite, but  we  have  found  out  that  no  reli- 
ance can  be  put  on  England.  If  she 
could  improve  her  trade  she  would  quit 
us  in  the  midst  of  battle,  or  do  what  she 
has  already  done  in  Korea — traded  with 
the  enemy  in  strategic  war  materials, 
appeased  the  Communists  by  agreeing 
to  anything  aiding  British  trade,  and 
in  hauling  by  ship  the  forces  fighting 
against  us  in  Korea. 

We  have  been  unfortimate  in  tielng 
up  our  action  with  the  United  Nations 
which,  so  far,  hs«  decreed  that  we  can- 
not, we  dare  not,  win  the  Korean  war. 
This  organization  says  that  victory 
might  not  please  the  Commimists  and 
that  the  only  way  to  live  with  Commu- 
nist governments  is  either  to  appease 
them  and  if  that  fails.  Join  them.  The 
United  Nations  seems  bent  on  outcom- 
munizing  the  Communists.  If  we  are 
in  this  Korean  war  to  stop  the  spread  of 
communism,  why  fight  communism 
there,  and  build  it  up  in  the  United 
Nations? 

The  United  Nations  is  now  boldly  out 
to  build  a  world  government,  and  it  has 
outlined  just  hew  this  is  to  be  done.  I 
don't  believe  the  United  Nations  can 
build  any  better  Communist  state  than 
can  the  Russians,  and  if  that  is  what  the 
one-worlders  want,  why  not  let  Russia 
get  the  credit  for  it? 

The  overwhtimlng  sentiment  In  the 
United  Nations  eouncUs  is  to  seat  the 


Red  Chin<  se  in  the  United  Nations.  If 
that  quest  on  ccunes  up  for  a  vote  our 
allies  like  India  and  Yugoslavia,  Eng- 
land. Frar  ce,  and  Italy  will  vote  for  it. 
and  the  o  ily  way  we  can  stop  it  is  to 
resort  to  i  he  veto  privilege.  That  will 
depend  ui  on  what  our  representatives 
in  the  United  Nations  think,  and  be- 
hind that  1 1  will  depend  upon  what  Pres- 
ident Eiseihower  thinks.  Churchill  is 
busy  on  th ;  telephone  in  communication 
with  Elserhower  to  convince  him  that 
we  should  ollow  the  dishonorable  course 
of  Englan^.  Can  Churchill  do  it?  Will 
Eisenhower  yield  to  this  plausible  old 
intriguer?  The  meeting  in  Bermuda  will 
tell  the  sto  ry. 
I  may  n^t  live  to  see  It.  but  some  day 

of  the  United  States  will  rise 
up  in  theii-  might  at  the  polling  places 
and  demaod  that  the  United  States 
stand  on  it  s  own  feet,  and  pull  out  of  all 
these  foreign  alliances  and  pjursue  a 
cotirse  of  fiction  dictated  by  the  repre- 

who  believe  in  this  Ctovem- 

Do  one  else. 


sentatives 
ment,  and 
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Mr.  President, 

evening   the  Junior  Senator 

Jersey  delivered  an  address 

anniversary  dinner  commem- 

incorporation  of  the  city  of 

.  J.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 

a  copy  of  that  address  be 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
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Jcpn    Glttone,    my    friends,    and 
this  fine  old  South  Jersey  land- 
In  tradition  and  In  the  heritage 
contributing  civilizations — It  Is 
pleasure  to  be  sharing  with  you 
memories  of  your  first  yeur  as 
link  with  a  historic  past, 
gathering   together    here   tonight,   we 
jpportunlty  not  only  to  meet  In 
t]  tanksglvlng  for  the  success  story 
written  In  the  pages  of  time. 
|oln  in  mutual  fellowship  with 
of  other  years  from  whence  the 
today's  anniversary  first  sprouted 


i^elghbors,  we  are  all  pioneers — 

of  us  In  oxir  own  way. 

of  America  cries  aloud  to  each 

^neratlon  to  rededicate  Itself  to 

leadership  which  motivated 

I  nd  makes  a  meeting  such  as  we 

here  tonight  a  Uvlng  re- 

t^elr  own  rich  faith. 

definite  relationship  between 
of  ours   and  the   work  of 
pioneers  who  tmllt  ova  be- 
Vlneland. 

day  I  was  thumbing  through  a 
ifeied  manufciipt  cnUUea  "The 


Vineland  Pioneers."  which  points  out  with 
clarity  this  relationship. 

Please  let  me  quote  from  this  (dd  publica- 
tion : 

"At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pio- 
neer Association.  Friday  evening.  December 
31,  1869,  the  settlers  of  1862  met  in  Reed's 
Hall.    Mr.  J.  C.  Parsons  served  as  chalrnian. 

"The  usual  features  of  the  festival  pre- 
vaUed,  and  after  a  bountiful  supper  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  among  others,  was 
adopted."  And  this,  my  friends.  Is  the  in- 
teresting link  between  1862  and  tonight. 

"Resolved.  That  it  Is  most  fitting  and  ex- 
pedient that  these  gatherings  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Vineland  should  be  annually  held 
as  commemorative  of  the  origin  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  colonies  on  record,  and 
that  as  o\ir  members  decrease  with  the  in- 
crease of  new  settlers  and  our  years  decline 
with  the  uprising  of  new  generations,  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  the  chUdren  who  come 
after  mb  to  uoserve  this  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pioneers  of  Vineland." 

And  tonight,  the  pioneers  of  Vineland  here 
in  the  mid-twentieth  century — nearly  ICO 
years  later — are  holding  their  own  annual 
meeting  in  honor  of  its  first  year  as  a  city. 

In  my  Judgment,  yoiu-  ancestors  would  be 
proud  of  you,  indeed,  because  you  are  doing 
what  they  specifically  asked  of  you. 

Gatherings  such  as  this  represent  the  very 
heart  of  the  American  tradition  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  little  eommonltles  of  this  country  ot 
tmn.  steeped  in  the  great  heritage  of  local 
self-government,  have  made  us  great. 

Our  oversized  Federal  Oovemment  has  for 
too  long  now  been  ruling  from  the  pontifical 
heights  of  the  Potomac  without  proper  re- 
gard for  the  relationships  of  all  three  levels 
of  government — too  far  removed  from  the 
needs  and  from  the  voice  of  the  people. 

As  large  and  unwieldy  as  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment has  been,  therefore.  It  remains 
doubly  Incumbent  upon  community  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  translate  for  us  the  sure 
knowledge  which  our  forefathers  left  behind. 

That  knowledge  is  rooted  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  real  preservation  of  our  tradi- 
tions and  concept  of  government  by  the 
people  lies  in  tha  ability  of  onxt  small  dtles. 
such  as  your  own  Vineland,  to  hang  grimly 
to  the  tenets  of  local  control  as  the  best  anti- 
dote to  an  all-consuming  central  govern- 
ment, with  all  of  Its  portent  of  dictatorship. 

Let  me  remind  you,  my  neighbors  of  Vine- 
land,  that  the  towns  and  cities  of  our  Nation 
fostered  the  salvation  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  the  past  and  must  continue  to 
save  the  skin  of  our  body  politic  In  the 
future. 

I  know  that  our  leader.  President  Xtaen- 
hower,  understands  the  significance  of  local 
responsibility. 

He  will  strive  to  assist  those  smaller  com- 
munities— from  whose  ranks  he  hfms^lf 
rose — to  find  their  rightful  places  in  what 
was  slowly  becoming  a  society  usurped  by  an 
overweening  Federal  bureaucracy  in  Wash* 
Ington,  D.  C. 

The  smaller  towns — ^to  a  large  extent- 
were  capable,  for  example,  of  solving  their 
own  unemployment  problem*  when  that 
specter  arose. 

It  was  the  Integrity  of  the  local  commu- 
nity— not  the  priming  of  the  Federal  pumiv— 
which  kept  us  going  in  those  dark  days,  and 
will  keep  us  going  in  the  future. 

In  my  opinion,  that  will  and  ability  to 
seize  responsibility  which  Is  found  at  the 
community  level,  more  than  anywhere  else 
In  government.  Is  the  best  safeguard  we 
have  to  insure  ;u  of  that  continuing  dream 
of  representative  government  to  which  our 
predecessors  prayed  futiue  generations 
would  cling. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  local 
government  of  which  I  Jiist  spoke. 

I  niunber  that  experience  among  my  hap- 
piest days  in  public  office;  tn  fact,  I  am  stiU 
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the  city  eollcltar  of  my  own  eouth  Jeney 
city  of  Woodbury. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  would  say  to  yon 
tn  all  frankness  that  I  hare  as  high  regard 
for  my  post  as  cUy  soUdtor  at  Woodbury, 
N.  J.,  as  I  do  for  my  seat  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  I  have  been  doing  my 
dUlgent  beet  these  past  6  years  upon  your 
behalf. 

That,  my  good  neighbors,  is  an  Indication 
of  the  degree  of  importance  which  I  attach 
to  local  government  as  the  poUtlcal  savior 
of  our  great  Nation. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  a  brief  verbal 
bow  In  the  direction  of  those  early  pioneers 
of  your  city  and  the  spiritual  roots  which 
they  planted  and  which  you  have  Inherited. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago  I  read  from  an 
old  publication  which  refiected  the  love  of 
those  early  settlers  for  their  own  town, 
ln^/»k*irt  from  the  south  Jersey  wilderness. 

Let  me  read  you  some  of  the  observations 
of  your  founder,  Charles  Kline  Landls,  who 
had  a  dream  back  In  IMl — a  dream  which 
succeeding  generations  have  realised  Ul 
every  way. 

Listen,  if  you  will,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
words  of  your  particular  founding  father. 
Charles  K.  Landls  wrote  la  his  memoirs  as 
foUows: 

"In  short,  fniit  eulture  was  better  adapted 
to  the  kind  of  town  and  colony  that  I  wish 
to  found;  It  would  give  more  opportunity 
for  people  of  small  means — ^more  chance  to 
make  beautiful  and  profitable  homes. 

"I  decided  in  favor  of  south  Jersey  becaxise 
the  soil,  climate,  and  location  were  best 
adapted  to  my  objects. 

"A  better  soil  for  fruit  than  the  oak  lands 
of  New  Jersey  cannot  be  found.  •  •  •  Then 
the  Immense  city  of  Philadelphia  was  at  our 
door. 

**Ths  healthfulneas-  of  the  place  was  be- 
jond  question. 
'     "What  is  life  worth  without  health! 

*T  desired  to  make  Vineland  so  desirable 
a  place  to  Uve  In.  by  reason  of  Its  various 
privileges  and  overall  to  throw  such  a  halo 
of  beauty  as  would  make  people  loathe  to 
leave  it,  and  If  they  did  so,  would  draw  them 
back  again." 

Those,  my  neighbors,  constitute  a  few  of 
the  thoughts  which  ran  through  Charles  K. 
Landls'  mind  as  he  founded  the  little  colcaxy 
of  Vineland. 

Those  are  the  humble  beginnings  of  your 
wonderful  old  town. 

Such  was  Charles  K.  Landls'  faith  In  him- 
self and  In  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
upon  which  he  built. 

My  friends,  we  have  the  same  principles 
upon  which  we  can  build  today — build  our 
eountryslde,  our  homes,  and  otu*  Ideals  of 
American  democracy  and  Ingenuity. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  in  Washlng- 
I  ton  can  do  to  buUd  this  strength  at  the  local 
>  level  of  government — at  the  Vineland  level — 

■  Is  to  return  some  of  those  powers  which  big 
.  covemment  has  been  taking  away  from  our 

uimlclpallties. 

We  have  already  made  a  start  In  recent 
weeks,  thanks  to  President  Eisenhower's  sln- 
^  cerlty  of  purpose  and  great  leadership. 

You  may  recall  a  long  standing  Interest 
during  my  years  in  the  State  senate  of  New 
Jersey,  as  well  as  in  Washington,  concern- 
ing   a    OommlBBlon    on    Intergovernmental 
.  Relations  which  would  return  to  the  mu- 

■  nleipalltles  some  of  those  tax  sources  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  usiirping. 

-     By  establishing  such  a  commission.  I  al- 
t'ways  believed  we  could  end  the  duplication 
<  and  waste  which  sends  your  t«ix  dollar  down 
the  drain — because  the  Federal  Oovemment 
.  set  up  new  bureaus  to  take  over  some  of 
those  functions  which  normally  had  been 
,  reserved   to  the  States  and  municipalities. 
.      By  returning  the  tax  powers  to  the  States 
V  and  cities,  we  can  relieve  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment of  administering  various  functions 
ot  government. 
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X  have  Introduced  such  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  study  problems  at 
Intergovernmental  rdatlons  ever  since  1049, 
when  I  first  went  to  Washington. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  say  that,  t.hanlrs  to 
the  President's  leadership,  the  Senate  has 
approved  a  Taft-Hendrlckson-Ferguson  bill 
to  set  up  a  similar  type  commission. 

Given  the  time  to  make  its  study,  I  believe 
the  Commission  will  recommend  basic  struc- 
tural changes  which  will  ultimately  balance 
ovir  budgets  at  all  levels  of  Government. 

The  field  of  taxes  and  Government  fime- 
tlons  is  one  way  whereby  we  in  Washington 
can  help  foster  the  firm  reestablishment  of 
the  pioneer  spirit  of  independence  that  big 
Federal  Government  has  been  painfully  help- 
ing to  drain  away  in  recent  years. 

That  a  certain  degree  of  this  ancient 
spirit  of  Independence  and  self-reliance  has 
been  thus  lost  Is  evident  from  a  study  of 
recent  attitudes. 

Take  the  average  mall  at  my  Washington 
ofllce,  for  example. 

My  dally  mall,  which  numbers  200  to  SOO 
letters  from  all  over  our  great  State,  no 
longer  seems  to  suggest  the  need  for  all-out 
economies  in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Cxirrently  it  is  more  than  likely  that  these 
folks  who  write  me  concerning  the  subject 
of  Government  economy  have  a  string  at- 
tached.   Many  say: 

Oh.  rm  for  economy  In  Oovemment,  all 
rl^t.  Ifr.  Senator — economy  in  everythftig 
but  what  I'm  interested  In — economy  for 
everything  but  the  annual  ai^iropriatlon  for 
FMeral  aid  to  beehive  keepers  or  Federal  aid 
for  the  preservation  of  past  presidents,  or 
Federal  aid  for  roads,  whooping  cough,  and 
the  common  cold. 

Now,  I  am  hcqieful  that  my  good  neighbors 
of  Vineland  do  not  classify  me  as  the  type 
of  Senatorial  extremist  who  takes  a  meataz 
to  every  worthwhile  request  for  af^iropria- 
tlons  that  comes  across  his  desk  for  a  vote. 

I  pride  myself  on  one  of  the  best  voting 
records  for  economy  In  the  United  States 
Senate:  but  I  am  not  going  to  slash  In- 
discriminately at  every  program  that  ac- 
complishes a  worthwhile  and  Jiistiflable  end 
for  the  people. 

What  I  am  hoping  Is  that  tmder  our  new 
leadership,  we  will  again  be  returning  to 
that  spirit  of  thrift  and  Independence  which 
has  guided  local  government  for  so  long,  and 
which  still  remains  as  the  solid  backbone 
upon  which  we  build  the  constructive  sinews 
of  an  erect  and  proud  America. 

One  only  has  to  read  those  few  lines  of 
Charles  Kline  Landls  to  be  brought  close 
once  again  to  tills  monumental  q>irit  which 
has  breathed  life  into  the  American  standard 
of  fairness  and  decency  over  the  decades  of 
ova  history. 

Charles  K.  Landls  closed  his  own  story  of 
the  founding  of  Vineland.  with  these  mean- 
ingful words: 

"I  did  not  always  have  people  around,  at'* 
fording  me  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of 
selling  land. 

"There  were  many  days  and  wttika  of  that 
long  and  tempestuous  winter  when  nobody 
came  *  *  *  To  say  that  I  never  had  mo- 
ments of  depression  when  I  looked  out  of 
my  window  upon  the  boiuulless  stretch  of 
wilderness  before  me,  would  be  simply  un- 
true. 

"The  southeast  winds  at  night  would  often 
howl  around  the  comw  of  the  house  where 
I  slept,  sotmdlng  like  walling  voices  of  HI 
omen  and  mockery. 

"I  knew  that  there  was  not  a  human  being 
In  the  world  upon  whom  I  could  lean  for  as- 
sistaDce  cs'  encouragement,  and  the  financial 
responsibUities  I  had  assumed  were  simply 
enormous  for  me,  and  for  that  matter  for 
almost  everybody.  •• 

"I  had  others  dependent  upon  me,  and 
as  I  listened  to  the  illnnal  sound  of  the 
wind  and  thought  of  the  possibility  of  no 
visitors  coming  to  buy  land.  I  would  be 
•truck  almost  by  an  icy  chllL 


"The  greatest  relief  I  found  was  In  inayer. 
though  few  would  have  su^iected  me  of 
religious  proclivities. 

"But  I  always  had,  and  have,  an  abiding 
faith  that  Ood  beam  prayer,  and  in  benef- 
icence. •  •  • 

"If  the  reader  of  this  should  be  In  dire 
distress  or  misfortune,  U  he  has  not  done  so. 
let  him  try  tlie  consolatlan  of  a  sUent  and 
secret  prayer,  and  he  will  see  if  he  does  not 
rise  from  it  with  renewed  strength,  determi- 
nation, and  powers  of  endurance." 

My  fellow  Jerseyans,  those  were  the  words 
of  your  founder  in  1883 — 21  years  after  be 
had  first  put  his  dream  to  the  tougher  task 
of  carving  a  civilization  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

By  his  own  words,  he  was  speaking  to  yoo 
and  he  was  speaking  to  me. 

Let  us  go  forth  from  here  tonight  renewed 
by  that  vision  and  that  inner  strength  which 
marks  all  the  great  pioneers — ^pioneers  of 
the  spirit  and  pioneers  of  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  that  has  seen  your  good  city 
flourish  and  grow  strong,  through  the  grace 
and  the  merciful  imderstandlng  of  our 
Almighty  God. 


TVA  Af  aiast  SodaBsB 


EXTENSION  OF  REa^ARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thunday.  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  gave  a 
shocking  statement  last  week  in  his  press 
conference  when  he  referred  to  TVA 
as  an  example  in  our  country  of  "creep- 
ing socialism.**  The  following  thought- 
ful editorial  of  June  19  from  the  New 
York  Times,  which  is  devoted  to  private 
enterprise,  throws  light  upon  an  issue 
which  the  President's  statement  has 
done  much  to  confuse,  by  pointing  out 
that  TVA  has  done  a  Job  which  "could 
not  have  been  carried  out  under  any 
imaginable  form  of  private  enterprise.'* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RBcoa»« 
as  follows: 

TVA  ACAOCST  Sociaussc 
President  Elsenhower  seemed  to  be  making 
two  mutually  inconsistent  points  in  ills 
Wednesday  press  conference.  One  was  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  represented 
wliat  be  had  previoxisly  described  as  "creep- 
ing socialism."  The  other  was  that  he  Is  not 
out  to  destroy  TVA  although,  if  the  TVA 
experiment  were  repeated,  he  would  like  the 
local  people  to  have  a  greater  interest  and 
a  greater  voice  in  it. 

There  was  no  time  for  further  questions 
In  this  field.  Some  facts,  however,  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  One  Is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  Tennessee  River  system 
for  a  number  of  purposes,  hydroelectric 
power  among  them,  could  not  have  been 
carried  out  under  any  Imaginable  form  of 
private  enterprise.  Another  is  that,  once 
the  TVA  was  embarked  on  a  program  of 
power  development,  it  had  to  meet  the  power 
demands  of  its  region  and  in  consequence 
was  forced  to  add  steam  plants  to  the  ex- 
isting hydraulic  pow^. 

The  President  believes  that  part  of  the 
new  demand  for  power  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  came  from  industries  migrating  from 
other  sections  of  the  country.  New  England 
Included,  and  attracted  by  chtfap  electric 
rates  made  possible  by  subsidisation.  TVA's 
rates  admittedly  are  low,  but  as  a  rule  the 
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ntM  chargMl  Industrtal  vtavn  «re  not  much 
below  tboB*  aTBUmbto  for  similar  uaen  in 
nearby  areas.  The  great  nvlngs  for  the  con- 
sumer in  the  TVA  country  have  been  In 
homes  and  on  farms,  in  rates  made  possible 
by  cooperatives  and  by  publicly  owned  dis- 
tribution systems  in  cities.  Last  T«ar  the 
Authority's  report  showed  net  revenues  of 
4.7  percent  on  the  net  average  investment 
in  power  facilities.  There  may  be.  however. 
•  concealed  subsidy  in  various  kinds  of  tax 
exemptions,  even  though  TVA  does  pay  to 
local  communities  some  fimds  in  lieu  of 
taxes. 

The  vast  majority  at  vm  would  eheerfiilly 
Agree  that  private  enterprise  oxight  to  han- 
dle every  phase  of  our  economic  life  with 
."Which  It  can  deal  as  efficiently  as  public 
enterprise.  However,  when  we  have  a  sit- 
uation in  which  private  enterprise  cannot 
adequately  ftmctlon,  then  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter we  do  have  to  introdiice  some  degree  of 
public  Initiative.  There  are  various  degrees 
and  no  abeolute  jprwcrlption.  As  a  |vac- 
tical  people  it  is  natural  for  us  to  Judge 
these  things  by  their  results.  As  TVA 
Chairman  Gordon  R.  Clapp  once  said,  "If  the 
private  utilities  satisfy  the  public  objectives 
of  providing  low-cost  electricity  in  abun- 
dance, they  have  a  good  chance  ot  staying 
In  the  business." 


Tk«  PkflMopky  ol  RettraiBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  RRICKER 

or  oaoo 
IN  THX  SXNATS  OF  TSS  UNXTSD  STATB8 

Thursdaw.  June  25,  1953 

^  Mr.  BRICKEB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
jmanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcors  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Philosophy  of 
Restraints."  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  23. 1953. 

There  bebag  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 
as  follows: 

Trx  PHTLooonrr  or  Rarnumr* 

Opponents  at  tbe  proposal  to  aaawMl  the 
Constitution  to  limit  the  powers  of  treaties 
are  having  their  say  about  the  effect  ot  the 
amendment  recently  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  is  said  that  the  amendment  would  forbid 
this  country  entering  into  certain  kinds  of 
treaties.  But  the  proposal  does  not  limit  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  President  and  the 
Benate  to  make  treaties;  It  llmlu  only  the 
effect  of  treaties  by  saying  they  must  follow 
the  Constitution.  Certainly  what  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  the  Congress  to  do— such 
as  limit  freedom  of  speech  or  the  press  or 
the  right  to  assembly — ought  not  be  allowed 
Just  because  a  treaty  is  signed. 

One  effect  of  this  restraint  on  the  powers 
of  treaties  would  be  to  place  us  on  an  equal 
International  basis  with  other  major  nations 
of  the  world  whoee  laws  or  constitutions 
limit  treaties  to  the  International  field  and 
deny  them  the  right  to  change  domestic  law. 
Great  Britain  is  one  example.  No  treaty  can 
ebange  British  law.    Parliament  mustdo  It. 

Ours  Is  a  different  problem.  For  the  Con- 
stitution plainly  says  that  any  treaty  made 
Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  In  Mia- 
aouri  T.  Holland,  Justice  Holmes  ruled  In 
effect  that  the  Frealdent  and  the  Senate 
could  do  through  a  treaty  what  the  Congress 
Itself  was  denied  by  the  Constitution  the 
right  to  do.  That  Is  the  reason  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  limits  treaties  to  in- 
ternational concerns  only  unless  the  Con- 
leglslates  dooMstle  law  to  implement 
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EZtTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


or  KAMBAS 
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!  ^hur$dav,  June  25, 1953    ^  . 
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Lawrence,  the  distinguished  col- 
In   the   June    24   Washington 
Star,  in  his  article  "U.  N.  Also 
of     Treachery."     presents     a 
thought- providing  question,  and  I  ask 
unaninfMJis  c<»x8ent  that  his  article  be 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcosd. 
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TfeAOXMC     AMD    COWTIWUSU    BXLATXOMS    WiTB 

CoMMVfnmt  CHiifA? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
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Ignited  States  may  regret  some'  dsy 

treatment  of  the  Oovernment 

of  Korea  and  especially  the 

that  the  latter  has  been  guilty  of 

to  the  United  Nations  Command. 

will  recount  that  the  treatment  of 

natkm  by  the  major  powers  was 

Incidents  that  may  well  raise 

of  whether  the  treachery  of 

dldnt  come  first  and  provoke  the 

President  Rhee  In  releas^g  the 

prisoners  In  his  Jurlsdlc- 


the  record  of  treachery  Is  to  be 

to  impartial  review,  it  nfay  come 

hat  any  Independent  aetlo^  by  a 

Soyemment  out  of  harmony  with 

a  breach  of  faith  If  it  occurs  dur- 

In  which  presumably  there  had 

cause. 

It  or  was  It  not  treachery  for 

Government  tit  send  rubber  to 

iturliif  the  Korean  wart 


CO  nmon 


Was  it  treachery  for  the  Allies  to  put  pre^ 
sure  on  the  American  Oovernment  so  as  to 
reverse  the  recommendation  of  Its  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  enemy  airplanes  be  pur- 
sued to  their  bases  when  they  were  attacking 
United  Nations  forces? 

Was  It  treachery  when,  after  the  Korean 
war  began,  the  British  Oovernment  carried 
on  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Red  China 
Oovernment  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.  N. 
had  condemned  the  Oovernment  of  Red 
China  as  an  aggressor? 

Wasnt  It  treachery  whsn  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernment admitted  publicly  during  a  United 
Nations  debate  that  it  had  been  supplying 
arms  and  ammunition  to  Red  China  and 
the  North  Korean  Communist  armies?  Why 
didn't  the  Oovemments  of  the  United  States. 
Oreat  Britain,  and  France  send  notes  to  the 
Moscow  Oovernment  denouncing  such 
treachery  against  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  was  seeking  to  repel 
aggression  and  had  called  by  formal  resolu- 
tion on  all  members  to  refrain  from  sending 
help  to  the  aggressors?  Or  do  the  big  gov- 
ernments use  the  word  treachery  only  against 
the  amall,  weaker  nations?  If  so.  It  will  not 
go  over  BO  well  in  Asia  wtMn  the  European 
and  American  Governments  try  in  the  future 
to  Impress  Asians  with  their  professions  of 
sincerity. 

Wasnt  It  treachery  when  the  United  Na- 
tions, having  misled  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Into  making  enormous  sacrifices  based  on 
the  U.  N.  resolution  of  October  7,  1950.  aban- 
doned that  pledge  of  unification  by  military 
means  and  gave  it  an  altogether  different 
interpretation  In  order  to  make  a  quick  truce 
with  the  enemy?  The  resolution — adopted 
at  the  height  of  the  Korean  war — pledged 
the  U.  N.  forces  to  establish  conditions  oC 
peace  and  stability  throughout  Korea. 

Was  it  treachery  when  the  United  Nations 
refused  to  permit  the  South  Korean  Oovern- 
ment to  sit  as  an  equal  at  the  Panmunjom 
negotiating  table  and  actually  excluded  that 
Oovernment's  topmost  executive  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  negotiations  as  a  prindpalT 

These  questions  may  be  scoffed  at  by  the 
diplomats  who  feel  that  what  they  do  U 
always  right  and  that  any  nation  which 
criticises  or  dissents  from  their  policies  is  an 
obstructionist.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  U.  N.  has  tried  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  a  free  and  sovereign  entity.  Not 
long  ago  a  British  spokesman,  commenting 
on  differences  between  America  and  Britain, 
said  quite  pointedly  that  surely  the  United 
States  dldnt  want  to  act  toward  Oreat  Brit- 
ain as  If  she  were  a  satellite  state,  for  that 
was  a  Soviet  technique.  Tet  In  Asia  and 
Europe  the  impression  now  Is  being  created 
that.  Just  as  North  Korea  is  a  puppet  of  Mos- 
cow BO  South  Korea  mxist  become  a  puppet  of 
Washington  or  be  destroyed. 

The  record  of  the  Korean  Oovernment,  in 
making  plain  its  attitude  on  the  prisoner 
question,  had  been  clear  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  release  of  the  antl-Communlst  pris- 
oners was  ordered.  The  allied  governments 
blundered  in  minimizing  the  Korean  position 
and  in  acting  now  as  if  coercion  could  be 
applied  at  any  moment  to  squelch  it.  Tl^ 
may  result  in  a  tragic  loss  of  all  that  was 
achieved  in  3  years  of  war.  Por,  If  disaffec- 
tion Inside  South  Korea  grows  to  the  point  of 
hostUlties,  then  the  United  Nations  is  in  for 
a  long  police  action  aimed  at  South  Korea. 
This  would  be  a  ridiculous  climax  to  an  ideal- 
istic war.  Indeed,  it  seems  strange  that  Sir 
Winston  ChurchUt.  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter, should  be  telling  the  House  of  Commons 
that  more  British  troops  may  now  have  to 
be  sent  to  Korea  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
U.  N.  Only  a  few  months  ago  American  pub- 
lic opinion  was  asking  why  more  British 
troops  were  not  being  sent  to  Korea  to  fight 
the  Communists.  Evidently  there  will  be 
plently  of  force  available  to  fight  the  troopa 
of  the  man  who  has  stood  out  to  the  last 
against  Communist  treachery  and  who  maf 
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find  himself  Mxnpolled  to  fight  alone,  if  nec- 
essary, to  secure  the  independence  ot  his 
people. 

If  International  coercion  becomes  the  rule 
In  the  U.  N.,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  all  the 
member  governments  which  object  to  such 
measxires  as  the  United  States  Congress  has 
been  debating,  as,  for  Instance,  making 
grants  of  financial  aid  conditional  on  the 
ratification  of  European  defense  treaties  or 
the  restrictl  ig  of  trade  with  the  enemy  and 
similar  policies  that  used  to  be  considered 
the  right  of  each  nation  to  decide  for  itself, 
uncoerced  by  any  other  nation. 

Words  like  "treafihery"  and  "coerdon"  are 
being  loosely  used  nowadays,  but  they  will 
not  sit  well  with  tlie  Korean  people,  who  are 
going  to  be  asked  ti  hold  the  line  against  the 
aggressotj  if  American  boys  are  ever  to  be 
brought  home  from  Korea. 


Mart  P«w< 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  rsHMcascB 
IN  TBI  8BIATK  OF  TBM  UNITED  8TATB3 

Thursdav.  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reooid  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  17, 
1953.  giving  power  need  estimates  for  pri- 
rate  utilities.  The  big  argument  against 
giving  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
TVA  iwwer  pnxnram  is  that  TVA  has 
overestimated  its  needs.  This  article 
Aows  how  the  private  utilities  are  mak- 
ing similaily  hi^  estimates  of  needs  and 
are  building  to  meet  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


tlon's  top  powor  producer.  Asserts  Mt. 
Spom:  "Saturation  In  demand  for  electric 
power  Is  nowhere  TMble."  To  meet  the 
hunger  for  It.  A.  O.  *  B.  le  spending  $127 
mUllon  this  year  as  part  oC  Its  program  to 
Install  over  aoo.000  Ulowatts  of  generating 
capacity,  an  increase  of  almost  25  percent. 
Within  the  next  10  years,  Mr.  Spom  fore- 
sees doubling  the  system's  facilities  and  in- 
Testing  another  91  billion  in  them. 

In  California,  giant  Pacific  Oas  «e  Baeetric 
Oo.  figures  its  1963  construction  budget  will 
be  "in  no  event  less  than"  the  tl«2  million  it 
spent  last  year,  "and  may  even  exceed  it," 
according  to  N.  R.  Sutherland,  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  His  company  early 
this  year  passed  the  $1  billion  mark  in  its 
postwar  expansion  expenditures.  And  Mr. 
Sutherland  explains  it  wont  reach  its  desired 
reserve  of  generating  capacity  imtU  about  a 
year  from  now. 

The  four  companies  which  make  up  the 
Wg  Southern  Co.  system — Alabama,  Oeorgia. 
GKilf.  and  Mississippi  Power  companies — 
plan  to  spend  $100  million  this  year  for 
generating  equipment  and  jxywer  lines. 
That  outUy  wlU  increase  the  system's  ca- 
pacity nearly  20  percent.  "Tlie  companies 
anticipate  greatly  increased  sales  as  a  result 
eC  new  customers  and  of  Increased  require- 
ments from  existing  ones,"  explains  W.  D. 
Ketchum.  vice  president  of  the  system's  serv- 
ice adjunct.  Southern  Services.  Inc. 


Pow^:  BixciHio  UitLims  Chast 
4-Tkab  go  PBuaofT  Boo«r  »  OxmaaTiMO 
AsnJTT — SKi>-or-1956    Capacitt    Wnx   Bs 

Two  AND  A  HaXJ'  TnCBS  THB  CLOSB-OT-THX- 

Was  Lsvb. — ^APi'UAjtcas'  Apfbrtb  Oaows 
(By  Ds  Witt  O.  Monrlll) 

New  ToaK. — If  you're  worried  about  the 
business  ouUook.  Just  talk  to  a  few  electric 
utility  execuUves  and  let  some  of  their  op- 
timism rub  off  on  yoti. 

What  youll  hear  to  not  Jtut  talk,  either. 
They  are  bsrJrIng  up  their  enthusiasm  with 
prodigious  quantities  of  cash.  And  where 
other  businessmen  may  be  wondering  if 
they've  overgrown  their  markets,  the  men 
who  supply  you  with  light  and  power  are 
still  worrying — as  they  have  without  letup 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n— about  how 
to  keep  ahead  ol  the  seemingly  Uisatlahle 
desire  for  their  pi-oduct. 

The  country's  power  systems  plan  this 
year  to  Install  nearly  14  million  kilowatts 
of  generating  capability  at  a  cost  of  around 
$4  biUion.  according  to  the  latest  survey  by 
the  Edison  Electilc  Institute.  That  would 
boost  national  capacity  by  over  17  percent. 

In  the  four  years  1953-56.  over  $12  bUllon 
Is  scheduled  to  be  spent  to  boost  United 
SUtes  capacity  to  about  135  million  kilo- 
watts. That  would  be  an  Increase  of  more 
than  50  percent  from  the  end-af-1952  gen- 
erating ability.  a:3d  It  would  be  almost  two 
and  a  half  times  the  capacity  at  the  dose 
.  of  World  War  XL 

BB  can't  SBK  SATDBATIOW 

Ustfen  to  PhDlp  ^>om.  president  of 
American  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.,  whose  Oreat 
Lakes-to-Morth  Carolina  system  U  the  lUb- 


THS  FASRST  OO^ 

Texas  Utilities,  Inc..  the  fastest-growing 
system  in  the  country,  figures  it  wiU  have  to 
^>end  close  to  $70  mUUon  this  year  putting 
in  330.000  kilowatts  of  new  capacity,  for  a 
30-percent  boost  from  last  year.  In  New 
Tork  State,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power,  one  of 
the  top  five  nationally,  will  nearly  match  Its 
T^xas  colleague  with  a  SOO.OOO-kilowatt  ex- 
pansion this  year.  That  will  add  some  15 
percent  to  the  company's  generating  ability. 
And  so  It  goes,  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  big  buildup  is  designed  to  give  the 
country  a  comfortable  reserve  of  generating 
capacity  to  meet  any  emergency.  At  the  end 
of  1952  the  margin  of  maximtmi  capacity 
stood  only  11.7  percent  above  peak  potential 
demand;  power  people  generally  regard  a 
reserve  cushion  of  at  least  15  percent  as 
desirable.  And  despite  the  1953  expansion, 
the  margin  wUl  still  be  sUghUy  short  of  that 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  It's  estimated. 

What  are  the  driving  forces  behind  this 
expansion  spr«e?  A  powerful  one,  of  course, 
to  the  ^yM>t<"M*"g  electrification  oS  the  Amer- 
ican home.  Since  World  War  H  United 
States  manufacturers  have  sold  89  million 
radios,  SO  million  refrigerators.  27  miUion 
washing  machines.  28  million  television  sets, 
and  28  million  vacuum  cleaners. 

Though  the  market  for  some  older  appli- 
ances may  be  approaching  a  temporary  sat- 
uration point,  appliance  -vendors  envision 
a  tremendous  potential  for  newer  devices, 
"nito  year  alone,  room-cooler  sales  are  ex- 
pected to  nearly  double  1952  voltime.  Clar- 
ence Llnder,  head  of  Oeneral  Electrlc's  major 
appliance  division,  thinks  that  by  1960.  over 
38  percent  of  wired  homes  will  be  equipped 
with  automatic  washers,  against  15  percent 
now;  he  foresees  a  rise  from  2  peiipent  to  17 
percent  in  clothes  dryers. 

KLscTBicrrr  on  ths  pabk 
Today  90  percent  of  American  farms  have 
electricity,  up  from  only  50  percent  at  the 
end  of  1945.  Since  the  war.  7.5  mUllon  new 
homes  have  sprouted  on  United  States  boH. 
almost  all  of  them  electrified.  Though  the 
rate  of  formation  of  new  households  to  now 
declining,  the  national  birth  rate  to  topping 
records.  And  the  first  3  months  of  thto  year 
wttneesed  an  average  monthly  Increase  of  157 
kllovratt-hours  In  residential  electric  use 
from  a  year  earlier.  That  rise  was  not  far 
below  the  record  boost  of  late  1951.  and  it 
was  85  percent  above  the  Increase  of  the 
first  quarter  of  as  recent  a  year  as  1948. 


To  bolster  Industrial  denujid,  there's  a 
wldeqxead  eonvlctian  among  utility  men 
that  the  rate  of  Oovernment  spending  fax- 
defense  will  ocmtinue  high,  even  if  not  at 
the  peaks  which  were  anticipated  earlio-. 
"A  drc^plng-off  from  the  hectic  pace  of  tha 
recent  past  is  no  depression,"  remarks  A.  Ii. 
Tegen,  president  of  General  Public  Utilities, 
which  serves  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  much 
of  Pennsylvania^  "We  have  to  reorient  our 
♦fitnMwp  to  good  times,  but  at  a  somewhat 
lower  rate  of  business  activity.'* 

An  updating  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment-Securities and  Exchange  OonunissioA 
survey  of  1953  business  expansion  plans  sug- 
gests continued  growth  in  the  industrial 
market  for  power.  The  two  Federal  agencies 
on  Jtine  10  disclosed  their  April  forecast  of 
such  spending,  at  $27  billion,  now  appears 
on  the  low  side  by  as  much  as  $1  billion. 
And  the  earlier  prediction  was  for  a  record 
outlay. 

PSIVATB-OOKPAirr  FLAMS 

Over  70  percent  of  the  planned  1952-56 
expansion  in  electricity  making  capacity  wlU 
be  done  by  the  investor-owned  light  and 
power  cfHnpanies.  who  will  q>end  $8  billion 
for  it  thto  year,  the  Ediscm  Electric  Institute 
calculates.  It  to  the  trade  association  of 
most  of  the  Natlcm's  private  power  firms,  but 
its  expansion  study  covers  all  United  States 
power  systems.  The  nonprivate  B3r6tems.  of 
course,  are  owned  by  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute  says  the  kilo- 
watt-craving atomic  energy  program  will 
take  only  about  4  million  kilowatts  of  the 
4-year  increase,  and  figures  the  year-by-year 
additions  of  capability  by  the  private  com- 
panies at  93  million  kilowatts  in  1953,  8.5 
million  in  1954.  7.2  million  in  1955.  and  6.2 
tntiiinn  in  1956.  But  it  cautions  that  prob- 
able failure  to  meet  targets  thto  year  will 
almost  certainly  cause  compensating  In- 
creases in  the  following  periods. 

How  firm  are  these  plans?  The  big  equip- 
ment manufacturers  (Oeneral  Electric. 
Weetlnghouse.  Allis-Chalmers)  told  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute  power  survey  commit- 
tee they  are  booked  solid  with  orders  into 
early  1956,  and  that  these  cover  some  85 
million  kilowatts  of  the  projected  44  million 
Increase.  The  remainder,  it's  said,  needn't 
be  OTdared  until  mid-1964.  That's  because 
expanding  mantifacturlng  capacity  and  a 
prospective  imfxxivenxent  in  the  availability 
of  critical  materials  are  expected  to  reduce 
the  lead  time — ^from  start  of  man\if acture  to 
commercial  operation — to  18  mtmths,  or  less, 
from  2  years  and  more  at  present. 

COfflUBS  KOlfST  HOT  A  CUSS 

The  higher  cost  of  borrowing  money  to  not 
notably  afTecttng  electrtetty  expansion.  Pa- 
cific O.  &  E.  went  ahead  a  few  we^s  ago  with 
a  $65  million  bond  sale  at  the  highest  annual 
Interest  cost  for  a  security  of  con4>arable 
quality  since  1935 — 3.95  percent.  Arkansas 
Pown  ft  Ught  Co.  more  recently  paid  an  in- 
terest cost  of  4JI  percent  on  an  $18  million 
bond  Issue. 

Altho\igh  Southern  California  Edison  Oo. 
received  considerable  publicity  over  its  post- 
ponement of  a  $40  million  bond  Issue,  utility 
men  note  the  company  still  plans  to  raise  $30 
million  on  bonds  later  thto  year.  The  same 
to  true  of  Public  Service  Electric  &  Oas  in 
New  Jersey,  which  postponed  a  $50  million 
bond  issue,  but  hasn't  altered  its  plans  to  put 
In  some  290,000  kilowatts  of  new  capacity 
thto  year  and  another  185,000  kilowatts  next 
year. 

*Tou  cant  stop  construction  Just  because 
of  higher  money  costs."  explains  Walter  L. 
Sammto,  president  of  CXiio  Edison  Co.  and 
new  head  of  the  EEL.  That  would  only  be 
an  Invitation  to  public  power."  Adds  the 
flwjtTiHai  counselor  of  one  of  the  big  engi- 
neering eervloe  firms:  'Ttiey're  committed 
lor  construction  rtght  through  1966. 
They've  got  to  have  the  money." 
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Kectiic  power  oompanlm  have  aome  sp»« 
elftc  •olutlons  to  their  chief  problems :  Hlgb- 
«r  rstee.  where  needed  to  assure  earnings  ade- 
quate to  attract  the  huge  sums  of  new  capital 
that  will  be  required:  stepped- up  sales  ef- 
forts: Tastly  bigger  equipment,  which  resxilts 
In  more  Idlowatts  per  dollar  Invested. 

Commenting  on  rates.  OPU's  Mr.  Tegen 
explains:  "In  the  present  depressed  secxirltles 
market.  It  Is  vital  for  utilities  to  demonstrate 
they  can  get  rate  relief  from  regulatory  com- 
missions when  their  earnings  are  threatened 
by  higher  borrowed  mocsy  costs." 

Actually,  however,  rate-hike  applications 
filed  thus  far  in  1953  are  far  behind  last  year. 
They  number  only  26.  of  which  15  have  been 
granted,  compared  with  93  requests  and  71 
approvals  last  year.  Moreover,  utility  men 
»i¥iphm»iwi  that  even  last  year  the  average 
cost  of  power  to  the  consiuner  continued  to 
decline  as  iisage  Increased. 

Instead  of  further  rate  hikes,  chances  are 
salesmen  of  electric  power  will  be  called  on 
to  fill  the  Income  gap.  "If  each  one  of  our 
450.000  customers  adds  Just  one  100-watt 
bulb  It  boosts  our  load  by  45,000  kilowatts," 
explains  Elmer  Llndseth,  president  of  Cleve- 
land Electric  Ilhuninatlng  Co.  Adda  J.  R. 
Hartman,  vice  president  of  Cincinnati  Oas 
St  Electric  Co.:  "If  we  can  persuade  a  com- 
mercial (store  or  office)  customer  to  replace 
a  100-watt  bulb  with  a  300-watt  bulb,  his  In- 
creased Investment  Is  06  cents,  whereas  the 
gross  revenue  to  the  utility  la  910  a  year." 

With  the  bigger  generating  units,  says 
Walker  L.  Clsler,  president  of  Detroit  Edison, 
"we'll  endeavor  to  put  in  the  same  amount 
of  capability,  but  at  a  lower  cost  per  kilo- 
watt. For  example,  we  have  250,000  kilo- 
watt units  on  order,  compared  with  156,000 
kilowatt  units  Installed  this  year."  A  studv 
by  C.  If.  Phillips,  research  director  of  ISbasco 
Services,  Inc.,  reveals  that  units  will  be  avail- 
able "in  the  near  future"  with  capabilities 
as  high  as  450,000  kilowatts,  which  would 
reduce  the  cost  per  kilowatt  to  about  $130, 
or  almost  what  It  was  In  1947.  The  average 
Investment  needed  last  month  to  produce 
a  kilowatt  was  $100. 


CMUMuista  k  L«b«r  Uaiou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

or  MABTLAMO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  25,  1953 

Bfr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Ridding 
Unions  of  Reds,"  which  appeared  in  the 
June  23.  1953,  issue  of  the  Boston  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
M  follows: 

Rmmro  Umoifs  or  Rzos 

Senators  JcNifxa,  Wzuum,  and  BxrrLxB, 
members  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee,  are  preparing  to  hold  heariugs 
In  the  Capital  during  the  next  2  weeks  to 
•how  Cc»nnmnlst  control  of  several  imiona 
important  to  our  national  safety.  The  hear- 
ing's are  designed  to  speed  legislation  which 
will  take  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  power  to  Investigate  Red  domina- 
tion of  unions  and  place  it  in  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

This  is  the  Butler  bill.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator JoBV  MsBBHtu,  BuTXiB  Of  Maryland, 


wfidd  give  the  Subversive  Activities 

1  toard  the  authority  to  suspend  the 

would  result  in  the  InellglbUlty 

tu|lon  found  to  be  Communist  domi- 

act  as  a  certified  bargaining  agent 

receive  benefits  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
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hearings  in  Washington  have  re- 
futlllty  of  trying  to  rid  unions 
control  through  the  NLRB, 
has  had  nxembers  whose  affllia- 
publlc  statements  make  them  open 
as  Comanimlst  sympathizers. 
Informisd   labor  leaders   and  Members  of 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
stumbling  blocks  to  effective  en- 
of  existing  laws  aimed  at  the  oOl- 
-controUed  unions  has  been  the 
Df  the  NLRB  itself.     Recent  hear- 
that  the  Board  Itself  had  been 
by  Communist  sympathizers,  but 
considerations    in    the    law    were 
by  the  Board  to  avoid  the  duty  of 

unions  of  Conununist  officers. 

tself  has  been  more  effective  than 

is,  trying  to  clear  up  the  mess, 

u|iable  to  complete  the  Job  without 

of  Federal  authority  under  the  law. 

is  there,  but  unless  the  NLRB  acts 

it.  it  might  as  well  never  have 


ena  cted. 

Commiinlst-dominated    unions    as 

Ame'ican  Communications  Association: 

Unltied  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 

of   America;    the   Mine,   Mill,   and 

Workers:    the   International    Long- 

and  Warehouse  WcH-kers  Union;  the 

labile  Workers:  the  Fur  and  Leather 

the   Distributive.   Processing,   and 

W<irkers  of  America:   and  the  Marine 

Stewards  Union  have  been  thrown 

AFL  and  the  CIO.  ^ 

sant  do  much  more  thar  that,  but 

1  nuch  more  to  be  done,  and  it  Is  up 

Federal  Government  to  get  it  done. 

of  a  real  cleanup  lies  in  the  Butler 

under  which  the  Subversive  Activities 

9oard  would  have  Jurlsdlctldn  to  In- 

Communists  in  labor  unions. 


I£tor 


DcBonacM    Caapaipi    of 
)ftce  DepuimcBt  f«r  Cfesiaf  «f 
FmvI  hCIus  OffcM 


E3  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THA  house  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

rhursday,  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  CkOSS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attentioi  i  of  Members  of  the  House  to  an 
open  let  «r  to  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  ::ongre6s  written  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Black,  (ditor  of  the  Preston  (Iowa) 
Times  md  published  recently  in  his 
newspai  er. 

Mr.  B  ack  denounces  the  present  cam- 
paign launched  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  the  closing  of  many  post 
offices  tfiroughout  the  coimtry  and  he 
clearly  his  arguments  in  op- 
to  the  abcmdonment  of  these 


sets  f  o: 

position 

offices. 

Mr.  i^;>eaker.  I  want  this  Rkoobs  to 
show  th  it  I  have  served  notice  on  the 
Post  Ofl  ce  Department  that  I  will  ob- 
ject to  t  le  closing  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure of  a  ly  post  office  in  the  Third  Iowa| 


Congressional  District  where  there  is 
substantial  opposition  to  such  closing  on 
the  part  of  interested  citizens. 

I  have  been  a  stanch  advocate  of  econ- 
omy and  I  hoped  that  when  the  present 
administration  came  to  power  there 
would  be  reductions  In  spending  in  all 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills. 
Approval  of  the  $5  billion  so-called  for- 
eign-aid authorization  bill,  vigorously 
supported  by  the  administration  al- 
though there  was  already  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  foreign-aid  pipeline,  com- 
pletely disillusioned  me  with  respect  to 
the  desire  for  real  economy.  If  this  Qov- 
emment  is  determined  to  add  billions  of 
dollars  in  new  money  upon  billions  of 
dollars  still  in  the  pipeline  and  unex- 
pended on  an  assortment  of  foreign  give- 
away schemes  then  I  refuse  to  economize 
at  the  expense  of  a  long  standing  and 
necessary  service  to  the  Americans  who 
elected  me  to  represent  them  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Editor  Black's  open  letter  follows: 
An  Opcm  Lcnas  to  PsanosMT  and  CoNoana 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Congress. 

GriTrLKMEN:  Of  late  we  have  resSd  and 
heard  a  lot  about  the  postal  deficit.  It  ta 
claimed  that  the  rates  should  be  drastlcaUy 
revised  upward  to  eliminate  this  deficit. 

Why? 

When  the  poatal  aanrle*  was  Instituted  It 
was  not  Intended  as  a  money-making  serv- 
ice, nor  even  as  a  pay-for-ltself  service. 

The  postal  service  serves  all  of  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States.  The  deficit  Is  paid  by 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States.  What  is 
so  terribly  wrong  about  that? 

Do  the  other  services  or  rather  depart- 
ments pay  for  themselves? 

Have  the  Army  engineers  paid  out?  Is 
there  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Department,  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Does  the  Department  of  Defense  pay  out? 
Is  there  no  tax  for  the  Department  of  Mate, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

The  Postal  Department  more  nearly  scrvM 
all  of  the  people  than  most  of  the  other 
departments. 

One  cent  more  on  letter  mall  seemingly 
would  not  work  hardship  on  anyone.  But 
the  whole  theory  Is  wrong. 


WHT  CLOSk  SMALL  ro«T  CWIIUMBT 

Equally  wrong  Is  the  implication  made  re- 
cently th&t  the  real  small  post  ofDces  would 
be  closed,  because  they  do  not  pay  their  way. 

Woiild  you  close  the  Miles  post  office, 
which  serves  a  town  of  several  hundred  and 
many  farmers,  becatise  It  does  not  take  In 
enough  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
ofOce?  It  Is  a  third-class  office  and  took  in 
$3,528.32.  and  the  salary  of  the  postmaster 
was  $3,781.  This  alone  was  more  than  the 
receipts.  However,  added  was  the  expense  of 
th9  office,  the  rent,  heat,  light,  etc.,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  rural  carriers. 

Would  you  close  the  Sabula  office  which 
serves  many  more  people,  but  which  took 
in  »3,86245?  The  postmaster's  salary  was 
$3,881.  This  was  more  than  the  total  re- 
ceipts not  counting  the  rent,  heat,  light,  and 
carrier's  salary. 

Would  you  close  the  Bellevue  Post  Ofltee 
which  had  receipts  of  $14,812.32  last  year? 

Because  it  did  not  pay  out  either.  The 
postmaster's  salary  was  $4,870.  One  city 
carrier  gets  a  salary  at  $3,770.  Five  rural 
carriers  get  $20,838.  And  we  almost  forgot 
the  clerks'  salaries,  $7340.  A  total  of 
$36,618.  Quite  a  bit  mor«  than  the  $14,- 
812.32  receipts.  Isnt  It? 

Would  you  close  tha  Jackson  Cknmty 
oounty  seat  post  offlce? 
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For  here.  too.  the  picture  Is  also  black. 
The  receipU  last  year  were  $53,822.59.  Re- 
member that  flgitre.  The  postmaster's  sal- 
ary is  $6,670.  The  assistant  postmaster  gets 
the  sum  of  $5,270.  And  8  clerks  get  $12,810. 
Then  there  are  3  city  carriers  who  get  $11,410 
and  6  rural  carriers  who  get  $28,053.  Two 
cuEtodlans  recelvt  $5,600.  This  totals  on  oiir 
adding  machine  $64,712.  And  remember  the 
receipts  were  only  $53,822.69. 

And  we  do  non  have  the  other  expenses 
listed,  such  as  rent  or  operating  expense  of 
building  or  room,  supplies,  etc. 

No;  I  don't  think  those  offices  should  be 
closed,  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Neither  do  I  think  the  real  small  post 
offices  should  ba  closed  becauss  they  do  not 
pay  expenses. 

(What  about  Preston?  Well,  here  are  the 
figures  on  the  lo<:al  offlce: 

Receipts  last  year.  $7,891.99.  The  poet- 
master's  salary,  $4,298.  Two  rural  carriers, 
$7,764. 

The  above  figures  are  authentic  as  they 
were  made  available  to  the  Times  by  Mr.  N.  R. 
Abrams,  Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  Po«tal  Service. 

Mr.  Abrams  stated  In  his  letter,  dated 
June  4,  1953: 

"In  addition  to  the  regular  employees 
listed  above,  there  are  certain  temporary  and 
substitute  employees,  the  number  and  hours 
of  employment  vtuylng  with  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  volume  of  mall  handled. 
Also,  there  are  certain  major  Items  of  ex- 
pense, such  as  the  transportation  of  the 
malls,  that  cannot  be  allocated  by  offices." 

All  of  this  proves  but  one  thing,  the  postal 
service  is  a  necesf^ary  service,  that  serves  all 
of  the  people  and  it  was  intended  to  serve 
the  people,  and  not  be  a  moneymaklng 
proposition. 

It  Is  Jtist  as  necessary  and  Just  as  essential 
as  the  Department  of  the  Army,  of  the  Navy, 
and  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Where  would  the  country  be  without  the 
malls. 

Let's  quit  worrying  about  the  deficit.  The 
people  use  the  malls  and  the  people  pay  the 
deficit. 

SuwiN  Black. 
Editor,  the  Preston  Times. 


Wben  Ae  Revolt  Spread  to  liic  Rassiaa 
Armies,  Set  Up  NatioBal  Military  Units, 
Incladiaff  Rostian,  From  Escapees 
From  IroB  Cvtaia  Co«Btrie$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoirstN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVEfl 

Thursday,  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  setting  up  of  national  mili- 
tary units  from  escapees  from  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries.  Polish  units,  Czechoslovak 
units.  Rumanian  units,  Hungarian  units, 
even  Russian  units,  with  distinctive  na- 
tional uniforms  and  flying  their  own  na- 
tional flags  of  freedMn.  will  be  a  power- 
ful blow  at  the  Soviet  military  potential. 

Such  military  units  will  be  magnets  of 
defection  from  the  Communist  armed 
forces  and  will  be  a  place  where  escapees 
can  go  to  in  the  free  world. 

SecUon  101  (a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951  provides  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  such  national  military  units. 

These  units  should  be  set  up  now. 


I  wish  to  Include  In  my  remarks  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  June  24, 1953: 
Cattort  Orr  Gvabd 
"All  Germans  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  call 
to  us  not  to  forget  them.  We  wUl  never  rest 
untU  all  Germany  Is  again  united  In  peace 
and  freedom." 

Who  said  that?  Not  Churchill,  not  Eisen- 
hower, not  a  spokesman  for  France,  but 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  of  the  West 
German  Government.  He  was  doing  what 
he  could  do  to  encourage  the  revolt  against 
Conununist  dictatorship,  a  revolution  which 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  crusade  when 
men  armed  only  with  sticks  and  stones  stood 
up  against  Russian  tanks. 

But  the  other  statesmen  of  the  West  have 
remained  silent,  apparently  caught  ofl  guard 
by  the  developments  in  East  Germany  and 
bound  by  Inflexible  policies  which  cannot 
easUy  be  altered  to  take  advantage  of  chang- 
ing conditions. 

To  be  stire,  not  much  can  be  expected  of 
France,  which  is  completely  devoid  of  }ead- 
ershlp.  and  cannot  even  form  another  un- 
stable government,  let  alone  a  stable  one. 
Churchill  has  his  mind  set  on  promoting  a 
four-power  conference  with  Malenkov  and 
the  Eisenhower  administration  seems  to  be 
too  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  coping 
with  Syngman  Rhee  to  pay  much  attention 
to  what  Is  going  on  in  Bast  Germany. 

What  we  shoiild  be  doing  now  is  to  call 
upon  the  Russian  armies  to  withdraw  from 
East  Germany  and  the  other  satellite  coun- 
tries and  to  let  the  people  of  those  countries 
as  well  as  the  oppressed  victinu  of  Commu- 
nist tyranny  in  Russia  know  that  we  sympa- 
thize with  their  efforts  to  achieve  freedom. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  moral  support  can 
prevail  against  tanks  and  guns,  but  It  would 
help  to  keep  the  revolutionary  spirit  alive 
untU  it  spreads  to  the  Russian  armies. 
When  that  happens  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship will  be  bound  to  fall. 

By  no  means  should  we  consent  to  a  con- 
ference with  Malenkov  or  any  other  member 
of  the  Kremlin  gang.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  such  a  conference.  At 
best,  it  could  only  result  in  new  promises  be- 
ing made,  only  to  be  broken  at  the  whim 
of  the  Kremlin.  AU  we  need  to  tell  the 
Kremlin  is  that  It  should  keep  the  old  prom- 
ises which  Stalin  made  and  violated.  That's 
aU  that  is  needed  to  end  the  world  tensions. 
And.  In  the  second  place,  we  shoxild  not 
dignify  Malenkov  or  enhance  his  prestige 
among  the  people  ot  Russia  and  the  satellite 
countries  by  admitting  him  to  our  councils. 
It  would  be  paradoxical  to  negotiate  on  equal 
terms  with  a  dictator  against  whom  we  were 
encouraging  revolution.  On  the  contrary, 
this  might  be  a  propitious  time  to  sever  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  make  an  effcH-t  to  expel  it  from  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  groiud  that  tt  aided  aggres- 
sion In  Korea. 

In  the  past  our  policy  has  been  that  of 
containment — ^to  prevent  the  Kremlin  In- 
fluence from  expanding,  but  to  do  nothing 
to  undermine  its  influence  where  it  Is  al- 
ready established.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  been  going  on  the  assumption  that 
someday  we  would  have  to  fight  a  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  unless  the  free  world  re- 
armed sufficiently  to  deter  the  Kremlin  from 
starting  such  a  war. 

The  time  has  come  to  scrap  this  policy. 
The  revolts  in  East  Germany,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  other  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  reveal  that  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship is  in  trouble.  It  could  not  risk  a  war  be- 
cause war  would  bring  uprisings  among  the 
enslaved  people  and  very  probably  woxUd  re- 
sult in  the  armed  forces  of  the  sateUite 
countries  turning  against  their  masters. 
Our  policy  shoiUd  be  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  untU  it  finally  collapses. 


Kccpbg  AMrieaas*  ▼•&!  RifliU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAHVES 

Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  irritating  and  thoroughly 
Justified  complaints  registered  on  the 
American  scene  at  each  election  involv- 
ing national  Issues  is  the  loss  of  voting 
rights  due  to  local  residence  require- 
ments. Citizens  of  one  State  moving 
to  another  frequently  find  that  ihey  have 
lost  their  voting  privileges  in  the  first 
State  and  have  not  lived  long  enough 
in  the  second  to  acquire  them. 

With  complete  and  proper  Indigna- 
tion, they  insist  that  they  have  not  lost 
their  American  citizenship  by  virtue  of 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  within 
the  Nation.  Although  they  understand 
that  they  may  not  be  adequately  in- 
formed on  local  candidacies,  they  are 
certain  that  they  do  know  enough  about 
major  issues  to  vote  intelligently  on  pres- 
idential candidates,  congressional  can- 
didacies, and  issues  affecting  Federal 
problems.  Provisions  ought  to  be  made 
for  these  people.  Our  Nation  today  ia 
the  most  mobile  group  in  world  history. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands o:  people  who  are  constantly  shift- 
ing their  places  of  residence  for  reasons 
of  work  assignment,  health,  or  retire- 
ment. They  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  or 
candidacies  which  are  national  rather 
than  local  in  their  scope. 

The  State  legislatures  now  in  session 
throughout  the  country  should  plan 
the  necessary  measures  to  correct  this 
problem. 


National  Military  Umts  of  Escapees  FrMi 
Iron-Certain  Gmntaies  Will  Strilcs 
Powerfnl  Blow  at  Soviet  War  Poten- 
tial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoNstM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  19,  1953 

Mr.  XERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
a  portion  of  a  speech  I  made  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York  City,  on  June  22,  1953: 

War  the  past  2  years  we  have  had  a  l«w 
providing  for  American  aid — up  to  $100  mU- 
lion,  in  fact — for  Uberatlon  purposes  and 
for  resistance  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  law  waa  twice  vlcioiisly  attacked  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  U.  N.  as  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  people's 
democracies.  It  was  attacked  again  in  a 
front-page  editorial  of  yesterday's  issue  of 
Pravda,  in  Moscow. 

IncidentaUy,  the  framers  of  our  policy 
shotUd  make  it  a  rule  of  thumb  that  what- 
ever the  Soviets  and  their  feUow  travelers 
attack,  or  attempt  to  smear,  la  probably  the 
thing  we  should  be  doing. 


j:  - 
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At  any  rat«^  im  sbould.  nerar  b«  emlMir- 
raaMd  or  d1iia«led  by  SoTlei  propagamto  or 
Communist  psycbdoglei^warfare  attacks. 
We  sbeukt  p>oe— d  riglrt  atwad  btlog  as- 
■xired  that  we  are  right  by  vlrttie  cf  the 
SoTlet  attack  or  smear. 

Mow.  this  law  to  which  X  refer.  pmrideB 
for  the  setting  up  of  national  military  units 
composed  of  escapees  from  Iron-Curtain 
countries,  such  units  to  be  attaehed  to  NATO 
or  the  American  Armed  Forces  in  Europe. 
The  units  would  be  Polish.  CEechosloT&k. 
Himgarlan,  Bnmaalan.  and  even  composed 
at  escapees  from,  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  They  would 
be  the  cadres  of  armies  of  liberation.  Thsiy 
would  have  their  distinctive  uniforms  azMl 
fly  their  national  flags  of  freedom. 

Such  units  disposed  In  Western  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  along  the  borders  of  their  respec- 
tive but  enslaved  nations,  would  be  power- 
ful magnets  of  defection  or  escape  to  free- 
dom from  elements  of  the  Communist 
armies. 

They  would  be  a  powerful  psydiologlcal 
blow  at  the  Soviet  military  potential. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  30  divisions 
of  Soviet  troops  in  East  Germany  attempt- 
ing to  keep  under  control  the  several  mil- 
lions of  East  German  workers  wlio  are  rising 
against  Communist  tyranny. 

This  increasing  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  enslaved  people  sbould  be  encouraged  in 
every  practicable  way. 

In  order  to  turn  some  of  these  very  Soviet 
troops  to  the  side  of  revolt  agaliut  Commu- 
nist tyranny,  the  existence  of  such  free  Rus- 
sian imits  in  the  west  sons  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  attracting  many  elements  of 
these  30  Boiviet  divisions  to  desert  as  there 
is  great  evidence  that  large  niunber  of  them 
hate  Commimlst  tyranny  as  much  as  do  the 
workers  themselves. 

During  the  past  3  years  I  have  spoken  to 
many  hundreds  of  escapees  from  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries,  including  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  A 
number  at  them  were  f  rcon  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  Their  testimony,  without  exception, 
is  to  the  effect  that  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities of  revolt  among  the  very  Conununist 
armed  forces  who  keep  the  tyrants  of  the 
Sremlla  in  power. 

I  am  confident  that  President  Elsenhower 
favors  the  setting  up  of  sueh  national  mili- 
tary units.  I  strongly  favor  his  setting  tlMm 
up  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  earnestly 
urge  that  he  set  the  machinery  in  motion  for 
setting  them  up  now. 

Our  policymakers  will  have  to  make  a  cru- 
cial decision  with  regard  to  the  global  Com- 
munist threat.  They  will  have  either  to  at- 
tempt further  to  make  agreements  and  nego- 
tiate with  the  Communist  leaders  or  we  will 
have  to  cast  our  lot  with  the  800  million 
enslaved  people. 

We  cannot  do  both.  If  we  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  leaders,  we  abandon  the 
people  they  have  enslaved.  If  we  unit*  our 
efforts  with  the  great  foroea  of  resistance 
behind  the  Irtm  Curtain,  we  cast  our  lot  on 
the  side  cf  faith  and  freedom  and  civilization. 
If  we  imite  the  great  forces  of  the  free 
world  with  the  potential  of  resistance  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  we  will  defeat  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy  and  bring  per- 
manent peace. 
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ifiessage  sent  by  Radio  Moscow 

of  the  world  on  August  6, 

time  when  the  Soviet  bear. 

in  its  lair,  bleeding  profusely, 

leflance,   and  implored   help. 

epables  us  to  say.  "The  hand  is 

the  voice  is  Jacob." 
r^alled  that  Jacob  tricked  his< 
faiher   into    giving   him   Esau's 
The  question  is.  tricked  once, 
to  be  tricked  again?    Hap-« 
President  has  demanded  spe- 
lest  the  honeyed  words 
preachments  of  the  Kremlin 
bait  a  trap  set  to  destroy  us:. 
Ifoscow   to   Sportsmen   of   Whole 
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perf<  rmance 


fathers, 
cliildren. 


Prlends  fcrho  are  fighting! 
Fierce,  iloody  battles  being  waged  on 
Sovlet-Ger  smn  front.  Disregarding  their 
Btupendou  i  losses.  Fascists  tearing  on  toward 
Kuban  Ri^er.  north  Caucasus,  and  Volga. 
Taking  advantage  absence  second  front  in 
Europe,  Hi  ;lerltes  transferring  their  divisions 
from  Fran<  ;e,  Belgium,  Holland  to  Sovunlon. 
Our  flgt  ters  are  checking  onslaught  Hit- 
lerite hord  es  with  unexampled  heroism,  un- 
wavering a  teadf  astness. 

To  witb  stand,  check,  repiilse,  and  tilti- 
mately  am  lUiilate  tills  arrogant,  bloodthirsty 
foe  is  duty  our  country  requires  cf  xxi.  Only 
by  holding  on  tenaciously  to  every  foot  na- 
tive sou,  t>y  standing  out  for  it  tUl  last 
breath  whJ  le  there's  even  shade  of  possibility 
defending,  can  we  preserve  the  honor,  free- 
dom, inds]  tendence  our  land. 

First  da]  s  patriots  war  saw  Soviet  athletes 
armed  rea<  y  for  defense  their  countrymen- 
z  KTthers,  brothers,  sisters.  Uttle 
[mpelled  by  passionate  hatred  for 
enemy  and  boundless  uplifting  love  their 
country,  tliey  flung  themselves  eagerly  into 
mortal  struggle  with  enemy. 

Sports  o  kn  be.  as  we've  shown.  )oy  of  life, 
embelUshn  lent.  and  glory  to  it  means  devel- 
oping personality  conducive  to  flourisiiing 
But  in  Germany  of  Hitlerite 
barbariansf- enemies  life  Itself,  enemies  cul 
ture — spors,  athletics  liave  been  employed 
for  training  youth  to  form  army  murderers, 
robber*. 

In  occn  >ied  countries  Europe  they've 
broken  up  sports,  clubs,  cM-ganizations,  and 
exterminat  ng  sportsmen — ^patriots  whole- 
sale. 

By  policy  relentless  terrorism  Germans 
hope  stifle,  destroy  aU  that's  honorable, 
proud,  intiepid  In  man.  But  they'll  never 
B^Jcceed  de  pradlng  young  lovers  freedom  to 
level  of  cc  wed  broken  slaves.  More  than 
10,000  your  g  athletes  of  Tugoslavla  fighting 
stanchly,  untiringly  in  partisan  detach- 
ments. Ttns  thousand  athletes  Norway. 
Flrance,  Qh  choeiovakla,  Poland  Joined  ranks 
peoples  avengers  and  in  some  hardest  bat- 
tles destroy  ng  abhorred  occupations. 

Honor,  glory  to  worlds  sp«tsmen  who've 
taken  arms  against  German -Fascist  invaders 
and  tiieir  b  trelings. 
Soviet  at]  detest 

Your  nat  ve  land  Is  in  danger!  If  we  are 
to  {Unserve  honor.  Uberty.  our  dearly  loved 
country  eadi  of  na  must  do  all  In  o%a 
power — ay«,  and  even  what  seems  far  be- 
yond oiu*  p4  wer — defeat  enemy.  Did  we  not 
preserve  Mmoom.  Leningrad  from  enemy's 
clutches?  Ve  did.  Then  we  must  and  we 
wiU  save  So  rlet  South  I 

Sportsmeit.  flghters!  Remember  staneh- 
nass  discipline  luu'der  blows  at  Germans  I 
Show  them  no  mercy — destroy  tbem  utterly. 
For  this  the  r  who  ruined  your  homes;  killed 
your  mothe  ;  a  defenseless  old  woman;  out- 
raged your  1  ride:  tortured  yoor  young  broth- 
ers, sisters:  burned  your  wounded  consrade 
aUve.  Nevi  r  forget  it!  Avntge  it!  Every 
slain  Oemui  a  means  Suaslan  life  saved,  step 


gii 


toward  victory.    Tbe  more  yoa  ilay  ttM  mart 
glory,  honor  you  deserve. 

Soviet  sports  champions! 

Teach  younger  generation  good  marks- 
manship, grenade-throwing,  bayonet  flght- 
Ing;  teach  them  sxirmount  obstacles.  Foster 
their  power,  spirit,  endurance;  train  their 
raw  yoxing  strength;  teach  them  presence  of 
mind;  inculcate  und3ring  hatred  of  enemy. 
Above  all,  teach  future  fighter  he  must  de- 
stroy his  enemy  without  mercy. 

Athletes,  our  factories,  works,  collective 
and  state  farms!  Be  in  vanguard  universal 
Socialist  competition.  Turn  out  more  arm- 
aments, ammunition,  provisions  for  front. 
More  guns,  shells  we  have  nearer  our  victory. 
I      Sportsmen  Great  Britain,  United  States! 

This  is  14  months  Red  army  fighting  stub-- 
bomly  alone  against  troops  Fascist  Germany 
and  her  accomplices.  Soviet  fighters  forc- 
.  Ing  enemy  pay  heavy  price — mountains  dead, 
piles  wrecked  aramaments — for  every  step 
they  advance.  Germans  advancing,  this  true, 
but  in  order  advance  they've  been  obliged 
draw  away  considerable   forces  from  West. 

This  Is  no  time  watching,  waiting — this  la 
moment,  strike.  Germany  miist  be  struck 
now  and  not  only  from  air.  Let  your  tanks, 
'-your  artillery,  and  infantry  rush  in  from 
West  upon  Hitlerites  after  your  aircraft  be- 
gam  attack. 

Sportsmen  of  temporarily  occupied  cotin- 
tries! 

Kindle  flame  peoples  war  against  foreign 
Invaders  who  are  trampling  your  liberty. 
Kill  occupatlonlsts,  exterminate  them  to  last 
man.  Following  example  Soviet,  Yugoslavian 
sportsmen.  Join  ranks — partisans  organize 
new  armed  detachments  young  people.  Only 
through  final,  compete  destruction  Germans 
can  you  restore  your  own  freedom. 

Sportsmen   Finland.    Hungary, 
Italy! 

You're  fighting  for  interests  n/ot  your  own. 
You've  been  deceived;  betrayed/by  your  rul- 
ess.  hirelings,  toadies  of  Hltlit^tes.  Hun- 
dreds, thousands  your  cotuitrym^r^lready 
been  slain  by  Red  army  and  same  fate  a^aita 
rest.  Our  people  have  never  and  will 
show  mercy  to  those  who  try  enslave  us. 

Your  only  chance  now  is  turn  bayonet 
against  your  own  Inveterate  enemies — ^Hitler 
and  his  myrmidons. 

German  sportsmen!  You  bxirst  Into  our 
country  like  robbers,  marauders  thus  kindled 
undylxig  flame  hatred  in  our  people.  Death 
dogs  yoxir  every  step!  If  you  want  sxttvive, 
save  Germany,  tiU'n  your  bayonets  against 
Hitler. 

Sportsmen,  whole  world! 

Independent  our  political  convictions,  re- 
ligion position,  nationality  we  all  inspired 
one  lofty  purpose— destroy  mtlertem.  Grim 
days  we  are  living  through  demand  supreme 
devotion  to  ones  people  demand  daring  reso- 
lution. 

Everyone  of  us  should  be  out  there  where 
future  oiu-  country  and  all  mankind  is  being 
decided  on  the  battlefield. 

'TIS  life-and-death  struggls.  Let  everyone 
who  loves  life,  who  holds  dear  happiness  his 
own  people,  whose  heart  U  heart  of  patriot, 
who  wanU  live  as  free  man  and  not  as  slave, 
let!  him  take  his  gun  and  go  out  to  battle. 

Not  an  hour  delay  1 

Onward  to  struggle  I 

Onward  to  victory! 

.  These  people  talk  nice  when  they  want 
to  take  advantage  of  you.  They  carry  a 
dagger  under  their  cloak.  History  has 
shown  the  fraud  of  the  above  appeal. 
What  promises  has  the  Kremlin  ful- 
fiUed?  What  promises  will  it  fulfill?  It 
takes  advantage  of  the  normal  aspira- 
tions of  people  and  under  threats,  twists 
tKem  to  its  wicked  ends.  God  grant  that 
this  scourge  of  Communist  tyranny  be  ' 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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1"' : 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
a  speech  made  by  me  commemorating 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  man-made 
famine  in  the  Ukraine,  the  speech  be- 
ing sponsored  by  the  League  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  Descent,  at  Hum- 
boklt  Park,  Chicago,  m.,  Sunday,  June 
21.  19&3.  as  foUows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  Is  a  potential 
expludve  force  in  the  Ukraine  far  more 
pcwerful  than  the  atomic  bomb. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  witnessed  the  firing  of 
the  world's  first  atomic  cannon  on  French- 
man's FUt,  Nev.  An  atomic  explosion  Is  a 
terrible  thing  to  behokL 

But  the  main  impression  I  got  from  that 
trip  to  Nevada  was  tbe  tremendous  work, 
selenttfic  research,  and  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars spent  in  behalf  of  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  against  the  global  Communist 
tlireat  that  has  gone  into  oiu-  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  exploelve  power  fKMn  the  mere 
physical  material  of  uiranlum. 

There  is  a  far  greater  explosive  force  an 
explosive  force  that  is  very  dangerous  to  the 
Communist  empire  of  enslaved  nations — ex- 
isting in  the  46  mUllons  of  people  of  the 
enslaved  nation  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  fim^ff*ng  thing  Is  that  until  very  re- 
cently our  leaders  scarcely  recognised  this 
explosive  force  in  the  Ukraine  that  has  spirit- 
ual and  psychological  factors  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  shattering  and  radiation 
injuries  reanilting  from  atomic  fission.  We 
have  spent  little  effort  and  no  money  toward 
developing  this  much  greater  danger 
to  the  Communists  that  exists  in  the 
Ukraine. 

Probably  the  major  reason  for  the  build^ 
Ing  up  of  this  tremendous  potential  destruc- 
tive power  to  communism  was  the  man- 
made  famine  in  tbt  Ukraine  in  the  year  1933 
which  we  commemorate  here  today. 

The  8  miUion  martyrs  who  went  to  their 
death  during  that  terrible  Golgotha  in  the 
Ukraine  did  not  die  in  vain.  The  weeping 
and  the  grief  and  the  sorrow  of  spirit  among 
tbe  Ukrainian  people,  by  virtue  of  tills  ter- 
rible holocaust  created  by  the  Kremlin,  have 
gone  into  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  the  full  force  of  police-state  fury 
cannot  extinguish,  but  can  only  increase  and 

Continuoxjsly  open  resistance  has  flared  up 
la  the  Ukraine  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
its  enslavement. 

On  Friday,  June  13,  the  announcement 
came  from  Moeoow  that  Melnlkov.  the  Com- 
munist dictator  of  the  Ukraine,  was  being 
replaced  by  Klrlchenko.  The  Soviet  move 
was  an  apparent  attempt  to  amelorlate  the 
growing  volcanic  fires  of  Ukrainian  resist- 
ance. 

In  the  IBSO's,  Manullsky.  teaching  world 
revolutionaries  in  Moscow,  was  asked  when 
the  world  clash  predicted  by  Lenin  between 
the  Commimist  and  the  non-Oommunist 
worlds  could  be  expected. 

Manullsky  replied  that  there  would  be  no 
such  clash  at  that  time.  There  would  be 
infUtratlon.  subversion  of  the  border  statee, 
belUgerent  hostility,  and  other  tactics,  etc. 

But.  said  Manullsky,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  ready  to  attack  the  free  world,  it 
would   prepare,   in   great   detail,  and   in   a 


masterful  way,  a  *^aBSlve,  worldwide  peace 
offensive''  that  would  be  the  smokeaereen 
behind  which  the  Communists  would  deploy 
their  armed  forces  for  attack. 

But  tlie  Soviet  peace  offensive  In  the 
Ukraine  is  part  of  the  Communist  world 
strategy  to  set  up  a  global  smokescreen  to 
hide  Its  real  purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Soviets  need  time 
to  digest  and  consolidate  their  original  con- 
quests of  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  gains  in  Bast  Europe  and  in  Asia.  They 
need  to  stop  Uie  .flow  of  escapees  coming 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  classic  counsel  of  Lenin  Isequeathed 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  State  which  he 
founded,  to  use  every  stratagem,  deceit,  and 
subterfuge  to  accomplish  Its  purpose  of 
world  subversion,  was  never  more  heeded 
and  acted  upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  tlian  at  the  |»esent  time.  If  the  free 
world  should  be  so  naive  as  to  be  deceived 
by  the  current  "peace  offensive"  of  the  Soviet 
Union  after  the  experience  of  recent  years, 
it  would  be  Indeed  anwsing. 

The  Communist  DaUy  Worker  for  the  past 
several  months  has  been,  of  course,  head- 
lining this  peace  offensive  as  the  great  and 
ever-present  effort  ot  the  Communists  to 
bring  their  kind  of  peace  to  the  wrarld.  The 
Daily  Worker,  like  the  other  Communist  pub- 
lications tlvoughout  the  world,  is  today  ex- 
pressing Its  fears  that  the  free  world  will  not 
accept  the  great  and  peaceful  purposes  of 
the  Kremlin. 

Every  Communist  aggression  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  tias  been  perpetrated  in  tue 
name  of  "peace"  and  the  victims  of  the  Reds 
in  thee'  aggressions  have  always  been  de- 
clared to  be  the  "enemies  of  peace.** 

The  Stockholm  peace  petition  was  engi- 
neered to  prevent  the  strengthening  of  West- 
ern Europe  against  the  Communists. 

The  appeal  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Malik  for 
truce  talks  for  a  peace  in  Korea^  has,  as  is 
now  very  clear,  the  sole  purpose  of  ItiUing 
the  United  States  snd  the  United  Nations 
Into  complacency  and  giving  tlie  Reds  in 
Korea  a  chance  to  buUd  up  their  badly  bai- 
t«-ed  forces. 

The  ominous  directive  given  by  Stalin  last 
August  in  Moscow  to  the  people's  democ- 
racies of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia  to  be 
the  shock  brigade  to  prtpaue  tor  the  libera- 
tion of  the  nations  enslaved  by  the  capitalist 
world  was  a  directive  given  under  the  avowed 
pvirpose  of  a  flght  "for  tbe  peace." 

Under  the  slogan.  **FOr  a  people's  peace 
and  democracy."  Georgi  Malenkov  said  at 
Warsaw  in  September  of  1947  when  he  found- 
ed the  Cominform.  "The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  'democratic  coun- 
tries' Is  directed  to  the  tmdermining  of  im- 
perialism." The  purpose  of  the  Cominform 
is  to  carry  on  the  worldwide  conspiracy  of 
the  Communist  aggression  from  the  base  of 
an  enslaved  Europe. 

In  the  Communist  dictionary  the  word 
"peace"  means  only  one  kind  of  peace,  that 
is,  a  Communist  peace,  wliich  In  the  inner 
circles  of  the  Communist  hierarchy  means 
that  there  will  be  real  peace  only  when  com- 
munism extends  throughout  the  world  and 
all  peoples  have  been  liberated  from  the  im- 
perialistic slavery  of  capitalistic  society  and 
the  proletariat  of  the  world  are  Uving  in 
happy    people's  democracies. 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  saya 
Lenin,  "Is  the  persistent  struggle,  bloody  and 
bloodless,  violent  and  peaceful,  mUltary  and 
economic,  educational  and  adininistrative. 
against  the  forces  and  traditions  of  the 
old  society."  (Lenin's  Selected  Works,  voL 
10.  p.  84.) 

The  current  world  peace  offensive  Is  a  part 
of  the  persistent  struggle  prescribed  by 
Lenin.  Tbe  sudden  shift  to  words  of  peace 
from  words  of  violence,  from  scorn  to  ap- 
plause by  Vlshindcy  in  the  U.  N.  the  new 
good  manners  in  Berlin  and  Bast  Germany, 
and  the  C<Mnmuntst  drive  for  Korean  peace 
ara  all  parts  at  this  ma^  atratcgem  with  a 


ftirther  very  Important  objective   for   the 
Communlsta. 

The  obvious  objective  at  the  current  Com- 
munist peace  offensive  Is  to  cause  the  frea 
world  to  want  to  enter  into  a  bargain  where- 
by the  Conununists  will  be  given  a  breathing 
space  and  opportunity  to  commit  further 
genocide  among  the  nations  of  ths  U.  8.  S.  B.; 
put  down  resistance  and  to  consolidate  and 
digest  their  conquests  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
China.  " 

The  great  need  of  the  Commimlsts  at  thW 
time  Is  to  be  undistiu-bed  and  to  have  a  free 
hand  In  theee  areas.  For  if  they  should 
have  a  major  set-back  in  the  Ukraine  or  in 
Eastern  Europe,  or  in  China,  a  setback  that 
might  begin  the  ultimate  Uberatlon  of  the 
captive  peoples  from  the  police  state,  it 
would  seriously  endang«'  their  plans  for 
world  conquest.  It  might  even  start  a  chain 
of  eventa  that  could  end  in  the  eventual 
downfall  of  the  Conmunist  terror  In  Russia 
itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Communists  can 
mSoni  to  make  almost  any  concession  or  bar- 
gain Uiat  leave  them  free  to  forge  the 
enslaved  millions  of  East  Europe  and  Asia 
into  a  weapon  for  further  world  aggreesicm. 

While  we  cannot  be  too  optimistic  about 
the  iron  hold  of  the  Communists  on  their 
domain,  recent  eventa  do  indicate  the  awak- 
ening of  long  dormant  dangers  for  the  Com- 
munlsta behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  fall  of  Anna  Pauker  In  Rumania,  tha 
trials  of  Slansky  and  dementis  and  the  sus- 
picious circumstances  of  tbe  death  of  Oott- 
wald  in  Csechoalovakia,  the  st^ped-up  per- 
secution of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  Ma- 
lenkov's  speech  in  Moscow  last  Fall  laahlng 
at  the  dissident  elementa  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  continuous  tiprisings  In  the 
Ukraine  and  recent  eventa  in  Bast  Germany, 
all  at  these  and  other  eventa  show  what  ara 
the  beginning  of  serious  internal  dangers 
for  the  Ccnomunlst  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
world. 

The  words  of  President  Eisenhower  In  his 
state  of  tbe  Union  message  to  Congress  that 
we  wotild  never  acquiesce  in  tbe  enslave- 
ment of  any  peoples;  the  President's  ordtf 
withdrawing  the  7th  fleet  that  had  been 
protecting  the  Chinese  Reds  from  attack 
from  Formosa  have  also  had  their  effect. 
Ilie  words  of  President  Elsenhower  pointed 
up  the  basic  weakness  of  Ootnmunist  power: 
the  gigantic  potential  of  unrest  and  resist- 
ance among  the  Kremlin's  800  million  slaves. 

Tbe  passage  by  Otmgress  In  1961  of  tbe 
so-oalled  Kersten  amendment  of  tbe  Mutual 
Secvrity  Act  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  tbe  setting  up  of  national  mili- 
tary unita  from  escapees  from  the  captive 
nations,  such  as  Ukranlan  unita,  Caech 
and  Slovak  units,  and.  yes.  even  free  Russian 
xuiits,  such  unita  to  be  attached  to  NATO. 
yMt^  caused  tbe  Conununist  leaders  certain 
hysterical  anguish  because  of  tlie  potential 
of  such  unita  for  becoming  magneta  of  de- 
fection from  the  Communist  forces.  Twice 
the  Reds  have  leveled  charges  in  the  U.  N. 
against  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
this  amendment  claiming  that  it  was  "an 
Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
pecqiles'  democracies."  not  bothering  to 
advert  to  the  fact  that  the  Communlsta  had 
themselves  grossly  interfered  with  and  com- 
mitted aggression  upon  the  internal  affairs 
of  these  very  natlona. 

The  magnitude  and  intensity  of  the  pres- 
ent Communist  peace  offensive  Is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  Communist  need  to  be  let 
alone  in  places  like  the  Ukraine,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  c»i  the  Chinese  mainland.  It 
is  vital  to  their  interest  to  stop  in  these 
areas  the  beginnings  of  any  movement  to- 
ward freedom.  For  the  members  of  the 
Politburo  realise  far  more  keenly  than  we 
that  they  are  sitting  on  a  volcano. 

The  sincerity  of  the  Communist  peace  of- 
fensive might  easily  be  tested  by  their  reac- 
tion to  the  free  world's  inslstance  that  they 
stan^  by  their  obligation  undor  the  Atlautie 
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«tart«r  and  «be  postwar  agMemenU  to  air 

at  which  they  are  slgnatortes  %aA  withdraw 
tbHr  armed  foveaa  aod  a«»nta  from  ■Mtem 
■nropeand  txom  CbtoM  and  trooa  tta*  eaptiiw 
aatloDs  at  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  and  panalt  tha 
ooiMluet  in  theee  areas  at  free  deetlona 
muler  IT.  IT.  auperrlskio.  But  the  CoininU'> 
niats  cannot  reUnqulah  their  holA  upoo  tbeea 
cgrlainaUy  oonquered  natlooa.  To  do  ao 
would  mean  their  (all,  and  retaining  them 
means  that  they  are  still  on  the  road  to 
world  eooqueet. 

In  the  area*  of  their  criminal  gains,  areas 
onoompaaaing  over  a  haU  a  million  pe^e. 
they  are  having  trouble.  There  la  a  vast 
aatl-Gommunlst  fifth  column  for  the  free 
world  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  not  a 
fifth  column  consciously  orgaalaed  by  any 
liuman  hand.  But  It  permeates  the  800 
o»UUon  people  at  the  slave  world.  This  great 
network  has  been  fomasd  by  a  vast  reser- 
voir cf  Intenss  human  suffering.  Over  SO 
million  citizens  of  the  peoples'  democracies 
have  been  slain  by  their  own  governmeuu. 
The  relAtlves  and  f  lisnds  of  this  great  mam 
at  victims  sre  naturally  organized  by  an 
intansc  hatred  against  ths  Oommuniat  dicta- 
tOKsbln, 

'Why  was  there  an  wprlalng  of  workers  in 
FUssn.  Caechoalovakla.  3  days  ago?  Why  did 
the  Polish  Jet  pilot.  Jareckl,  make  a  break 
for  freedom  last  March,  to  be  followed  1^ 
another  member  at  hla  squadron?  Wixj  dkt 
two  aviators  sscape  In  a  plane  a  short  whUs 
a^o?  Why  did  an  entire  garrison  of  400 
Russian  cadets  revolt  last  year?  Why  did 
4AjaOO  prtsoners  at  war  In  Korea  refuse  to 
reiom  to  Bed  China  with  suicide  the  only 
aUematlve  for  aaany  If  they  would  be  forced. 
Why  has  there  been  a  never-ending  series 
of  ttprMngs  In  the  TTkralnw  and  the  contln- 
of  a  strong  underground  la 
sine*  Ite  can<iuest?  Why 
there  an  uprising  of  50,000  wotkers  In 
OeraBsny  just  a  few  days  w^o  that  had 
to  be  crushed,  like  those  in  the  Ukraine,  by 
aovte*  tanks.  Titan  is  a  p^at  potsntial  of 
btftlnd  thu  Iron  Curtain, 
potantlal  la  the  key  to  the  aolutloa 
of  the  oold  war. 

A  few  da^  acD  Praafdent  Elsenhower  stated 
at  Mount  Bnshwtnre  that  the  foreign  poUcy 
or  oar  On  van— t  Is  one  that  will  encour- 
afa  strains  and  sUbsuss  within  the  ranks 
of  the  800  milMon  In  the  8ov«et  world  nov 
denied  the  hopea  and  rewards  of  a  free  life. 
■  This  Ugood. 

'This  U  the  esact  opposite  of  the  Acheson 
poUey  that  helped  build  up  the  ooumunlst 
world.  It  we  wowld  incrsasa  these  atralna 
and  itTssies  of  the  Conummlst  world  we 
can  have  no  forcible  repatriation  at  pilsoa- 
era  who  were  guaranteed  freedom  by  our 
svnrender  pamphlets  no  matter  how  elab»> 
rate  the  "brain  washing"  fCHmnla.  To  ln» 
the  strains  and  stresses  f  Or  the  gang* 
of  the  Kremlin  there  can  be  no  ap« 
»nt  In  Aala. 
There  can  be  no  ICunleh  In  Korea. 
Sneouraglng  these  stresses  and  strains 
means  that  ft  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
Utttted  Statee  Qovemment  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  help  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Cortaln  regain  their  freedom.  The  800  mil- 
llOB  victims  are  the  strongest  allies  against 
the  Oommimlst  threat. 

The  poUey-  of  liberation  referred  to  by  the 
Prealdent  Is  the  only  poUcy  that  can  bring 
us  true  peace. 

This  is  a  poltey  which  we  cannot  compro- 
mlae.  even  with  England. 

The  slogan  that  "liberation  means  war** 
was  developed  by  the  Communists.  They 
dread  such  a  policy.  That  is  because  it  is 
directed  at  their  weakeet  link. 

An  American  policy  of  liberation  strikes  at 
the  Soviet  war  potential  and  makea  it  im- 
poaalble  for  them  to  conduct  a  successful 
war  of  aggression  against  the  free  world. 

When  this  policy  is  fully  developed  I  pre- 
dict that  we  will  cancel  recognition  of  the 


ngtanss.  Inctadlng  that  of 
!  these  regimes  do  not  feprestiil 
tbatr  pesfales  at  alL 

We  wil  send  evwy  one  of  the  279  Oommu- 
nist  d4>I<mats  out  of  the  United  Statea  for 
bring  wb  ftt  they  are— espionage  agents  and 
spies  agilnst  tha  free  world,  Whoee  only 
pitfpoee  la  our  country  la  to  undermine  ua 
and  piepi  ure  ua  for  dastriiction. 

We  will  create  national  military  units  ttom 
ths  escapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  be  ma^ets  of  defection  from  the  Com- 
numlst  a  med  farces.  We  will  aid  their  re- 
sistance >ehind  the  iron  Curtain  In  every 
practlcab  e  way  without  causing  a  prema- 
ture or  a  MTtlve  uprlafng. 

By  sud  outward  signs  of  desire  to  htip  the 
esialaved  leoplea  we  will  paralyse  Communist 
power  an  I  help  disarm  the  gangsters. 

At  Ben  Hilda  In  a  few  days,  Churchill  and 
Atlee  wll  try  to  persuade  Prealdent  Elsen- 
hower to  lit  down  and  try  to  make  an  agree- 
ment wltl  I  llalankov,  and  rely  upon  It.  I  do 
not  belle  w  the  President  wUl  do  this.  It 
would  be  like  J.  Edgar  Hoovm-  trying  to  make 
a  bargain  with  John  DilUnger  or  AI  Capone. 
Peace  paste  cant  be  made  with  gangsters., 
based  on  a  half-slave,  half-free  world,  nor 
upon  a  eommnnity  of  enslaved  nations 
under  th4 1  hanuner  and  sickle. 

Mettha  can  we  agree  at  Bermuda  to  alt 
down  wUh  Malenkov  and  thereby  sanctify 
his  crlmi:  lal  hold  on  such  petite  as  the  Na- 
tion of  tl  le  Ukraine. 

Americ  m  Presidents  have  sat  around  th» 
table  wltl  Communist  dictators  before  and 
from  suel  i  conferences  have  come  only  agree- 
ments in  ft  those  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and 
those  froi  a  tents  of  Psnmun|om. 

Instead  of  watting  defensively  for  a  Euro- 
pean Kxm  m  irtteretay  Conununlst  troops  from 
■est  Gen  lany  may  Invade  the  German  Fed- 
eral Bepii  bile  to  "liberate"  It  from  the  capl- 
taltot  "en  davement."  We  should  step  up  a 
massive  iscape-to-freedom  prograni  from 
elements  af  the  armed  farces  from  the  cap- 
tive natto  Da  of  ths  UaSB,  from  the  Ukraine, 
and  from  Bast  Ctarmany.  from  Poland,  from 
OaaehoalD  rakla,  and  ths  other  captive  na- 
tions of  B  utern  Europe,  and  yes,  from  Soviet 
Bmala — timed  at  the  Communist  armed 
feeoea. 

TUs  stoukl  be  the  answes  to  ths  Com- 
mnnlst  piace  oSenslva. 

Suth  a  program  will  lay  ths  basis  for  the 
ulUoMte  lolf-fletermlnattaa  of  the  enslaved 
nations. 

It  is  tts  only  program  which  can  avoid 
World  Wa  r  ni  and  Insnre  permanent 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or  KowraiTA 
HY  TBI  S  EHATS  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

3  fiuradav,  June  25.  1953 

Ifr.  MITRRAY.  Mr.  PrasMent,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  )n 
the  Appendix  ot  the  Recoro  a  very  ex- 
cellent az  Uele  entitled  "Morality  in  Gov- 


ernment. 


by  the  Honorable  Claude  Pep- 


per, form  er  Senator  from  Florida,  which. 
i4>peared  in  the  fall  1952 — volume  1.  No. 
2 — issue  pf  the  Journal  of  PuUie  Law 
of  the  Emory  University  Law  Scdiool  in 
Georgia. 

Mr.  FT  »ident.  T  know  of  no  more 
timely  ar  ide  on  the  subject  of  corrup- 
tion in  g(  vemment  which  luu  been  and 
is  now  ol  great  national  concern.  Just 
recently  i  [MUetments  were  secured  in  the 
State  of  (ieorgia  fog  th»  attfmptffri  gala 


o<  United  States  po8tniaslerdi!D&  IsIokj 

cerely  hope  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  read  this  inspiring  article  by 
that  great  and  honest  liberal  Claude 
Pepper. 

I  am  informed  by  the  PubUe  Printer 
that  the  article  is  estimated  to  make 
2%  pages  of  the  Rkoohd,  at  a  cost  of  $231. 

There  being  no  objeetton,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoks, 
as  follows: 

MosAurr  nf  GovsamcKicz. 
(By  Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  attorney,  former 
,    T    United  States  Senator.  Flarlda) 

Today,  when  rectitude  in  public  olBoe  Is' 
so  much  In  focus,  our  minds  feum  back  to 
proverbs: 

"Righteousness  eaaltsth  a  nation:  but  sin 
Is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  The  king's 
favor  is  toward  a  wise  servant :  but  his  wrath 
is  against  him  that  causeth  shame."* 

And  we  all  agree  with  the  wisdom  of  Warti- 
ington    in   bU   farewell    addrees    that   "Tlw^ 
substantially  true,  that  virtus  or  morality  Is 
a  taecfssary  ^rlng  of  popular  government."  *■ 

It  is  ardently  to  bo  wished  that  every  pub- 
He  offlclal  could  write  of  his  conduct  ae  Jef- 
ferson wrote  of  his  to  his  friend  Don  Valen- 
tine de  Poronda.  In  180»: 

"I  never  did,  or  countenanced,  in  publle 
life,  a  single  act  inconsistent  with  the  strict- 
est good  faith;  having  never  believed  there 
was  one  code  of  saoraU^  for  a  pubUe.  and 
another  for  a  private  man."  * 

For  many  months  now  c(»Tuption  In  car-r 
tain  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fad-f 
^  eral  Government  has  been  In  the  spotilghS^, 
*  of  cpngressional  investigation  and  the  head- 
lines, and  the  subject  of  strenuous  political 
debate.    Yet  we  know  that  corruption  la  no^ 
new  to  this  day  and  the  problem  of  It  is  not; 
for  -the  first  time  engaging  public  concern. 
Sallust    tell    us,    writing    of    contemporary 
Rome,    that    "aU    things    are    aaleabls    at 
Borne."  *    Indeed,  John  Gay  wrote: 

"Corruption's  not  of  modem  date; 
It  hath  been  try'd  in  ev'ry  sUU."  • 

We   gllmpss   public   immorality    and   ttsi 
diminution  In  public  ofiloe  in  Great  Britain 
In  this  sununary: 

From  the  despotic  system,  under  ths  Mor- 
man  kings  through  various  spoils  systems 
under  arbitrary  kings — through  a  sort  of  par- 
tisan qrstem  under  Cromwell— through  fear- 
ful corruption  under  Jamea  and  rhsrlen 
through  a  sort  of  aristocratic  spoils  system^ 
under  William  and  Anne — through  a  partlaao, 
six>lls  system  under  George  I  and  n,  and  n,, 
piart  of  the  reign  of  George  m,  through 
the  partisan  system  In  lU  best  estate  in 
later  yeara,  we  have  traced  the  unateady  but 
generaUy  aacending  progress  of  British  ad- 
ministration; and.  in  1870.  we  ahaU  And  it 
to  have  reached  a  level  at  which  oOee  to 
treated  as  a  trust  and  personal  merit  Is  the 
recognised  criterion  for  selecUon  for  oOea."  • 

It  wUl  be  recalled  that  Samxiel  Pepys  who 
held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Acts  and  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  Victualing  Ottee  Mtea 
accepted  presents.  The  foUowing  entry  in 
his  diary  contains  the  interesting  observa- 
tion of  his  patron.  Lord  Sandwich,  also  unoa 
the  subject: 

"This  mcwnlng  my  liord  (aU  things  being 
ready)  carried  me  by  coach  to  ifr.  Onw'm 
(on  the  way  talking  how  good  he  did  hop* 
my  place  would  be  to  me,  and  In  general 
speaking  that  it  waa  not  the  salary  of  any 
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plsce  that  did  make  a  man  rich,  hot  the 
opportunity  of  getting  money  while  he  Is  in 
the  place)  where  he  took  leave,  and  went 
into  the  coach,  and  ao  for  Hlnchlnbroke."  * 
In  our  own  country  we  remember  that  the 
glory  of  our  early  days  Is  not  without  the 
taint  of  public  corruption.  We  remember 
Washington's  lamenta  of  the  c(»Tuptlon  that 
jeopardised  the  success  of  the  Revolution — 
of  how  Bome  of  the  supplies  needed  by  Wash- 
ington's wretched  soldiery  at  Valley  Fcvge 
were  sold  by  venal  parties  for  personal  profi- 
teering, some  of  them  even  to  the  enemy. 
We  recall  how  some  of  the  financiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  time,  including  Robert  Morris, 
took  advantage  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
arrival  of  French  gold  to  profiteer  \n  flour 
upon  our  French  alllea.     In  thoee  times: 

"The  newspapers  were  full  of  diatribes, 
fostered  by  Uadlson  and  Jefferson,  against 
speculators  and  legislators.  A  farmer  •  •  • 
suggested:  'Would  It  not  be  a  good  regulation 
to  oblige  every  liember  of  Congress  to  lay 
his  hand  on  his  heart  and  to  declare  that  he 
is  no  speculator,  and  that  he  did  not  come 
forward  to  claim  for  himself  the  price  of  the 
blood  or  the  life  of  the  poor  soldier?' "  • 

A  majority  of  the  Senators  and  a  large 
number  of  the  Repreeentativee  owned  the 
depreciated  Federal  and  State  currency  at 
the  time  Congress.  up<»i  the  urging  of  Alex- 
ander HamUton.  funded  the  total  Federal 
and  State  debt  at  par.  While  HamUton  hlm- 
aelf  did  not  profit.  It  appears  that  he  did 
speculate  in  such  securities  for  the  benefit  of 
his  father-in-law.  General  Schuyler. 

The  r-f"/^*!*  surrounding  the  Federal 
grant  of  public  lands  to  th^  railroads  Is  a 
well  known  and  sordid  part  of  our  history. 
Lincoln,  contemplating  corruption  from 
corporations  enthroned  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  wrota  to  his  friend.  WUllam  F.  Elkins, 
on  November  21, 1864:  "I  feel  at  this  moment 
more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my  country 
than  ever  before  even  in  the  midst  of  war."  * 
The  days  of  Grant  and  the  struggle  of  the 
money  gianta  for  profit  and  power  and  the 
corruption  of  public  officials  thereby  brought 
about  have  not  been  surpassed  for  un- 
morallty. 

The  days  of  "Boss"  Tweed  In  New  York  are 
a  stench  in  our  history,  although  they  have 
been  the  occasion  for  Immense  reform  In 
municipal  administration.  Corruption  in 
the  Harding  administration  iu>t  only  reached 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  amount, 
but  sent  a  Cabinet  officer  to  the  penitentiary 
and  occasioned  the  removal  and  prosecution 
of  others.  While  public  criticism  recently 
has  been  directed  so  much  at  wrongdoing  in 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  we  recall 
that  796  employees  of  the  Bureau  were  dis- 
missed for  graft  In  Income  tax  refiuids  and 
frauds  In  the  Harding  a:  d  CooUdge  adminis- 
trations, as  compared  with  some  200  in  the 
Tnmian  administration. 

Wars  always  bring  their  scandals,  and 
World  Wars  I  and  II  were  no  exceptions  In 
the  military  as  weU  as  the  civilian  service. 
Although  the  standards  of  even  judicial 
conduct  have  constantly  risen  as  the  past 
receded,  the  bench  Is  not  without  ita  own 
sordid  tale.  The  offeiue  of  Lord  Bacon  con- 
sisted not  in  his  acceptance  of  presents  from 
litigants,  because  acceptance  of  such  glfta 
by  jxidges  after  judgment  was  the  open  prac- 
tice of  the  time,  but  In  accepting  a  present 
from  a  suitor  before  the  case  was  decided. 
The  record  of  our  early  days  is  replete  with 
Federal  jxidges  who  rendered  openly  partisan 
decisions  and  delivered  pc^tlcal  harangues 
in  their  charges  to  grand  Juries.    As  late  as 
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his  time.  President  Tkft  In  his  Fonr  Aspects 

of  Civil  Duty,  was  admonishing  judges  that 
they  shotild  not  accept  courteales  such  as 
railroad  ptissfis  from  peraoos  or  companies 
trequenUy  Utlganta  in  their  conrta.  Yet. 
some  judgee  stoutly  dtfended  the  practice. 
Of  recent  date,  a  jxidge  of  an  honored  court 
of  appeals  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
seUing  decisions  of  his  court. 

Whenever  we  have  found  immoraUty  In 
public  office,  there  has  been  contemporary 
Immorality — generaUy  of  a  greater  degree — 
In  private,  business,  and  professional  con- 
duct. 

At  a  banquet  of  the  New  YorL  Press  As- 
sociation in  1895.  in  response  to  a  toast  to 
"The  Independent  prees,"  John  Swlnton, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  Tribune, 
deUvered  the  following  excoriation: 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  In  America  as  an 
Independent  press  unless  It  Is  In  the  country 
towns.  You  know  it.  and  I  know  it.  There 
is  not  one  of  you  who  dare  express  an  hon- 
est opinion.  If  you  express  it.  you  know 
beforehand  that  it  would  never  appear  in 
print.  I  am  paid  $150  per  week  for  keeping 
my  honest  opinions  out  of  the  paper  I  am 
connected  with.  Others  of  you  are  paid  sim- 
ilar salaries  for  doing  similar  things.  If  I 
should  permit  honest  opinions  to  be  printed 
in  one  issue  of  my  paper,  like  OtheUo.  before 
24  hours  ray  occupation  would  be  gone. 
The  num  Vbo  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
write  honest  opinions  would  be  out  on  the 
street  htmting  for  another  job.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  New  York  journalist  Is  to  distort 
the  truth,  to  lie  outright,  to  pervert,  to  vilify, 
to  fawn  at  the  feet  of  Mammon,  and  to  sell 
his  country  and  race  for  his  dally  bread; 
or  for  what  Is  about  the  aame  thing,  his 
salary.  You  know  this,  and  I  know  It:  and 
what  foolery  to  be  toasting  an  "independent 
prees."  We  ar;  tools,  and  the  vassals  of 
rich  men  behind  the  scenes.  We  are  jump- 
Ing-jacks.  They  piill  the  string  and  we 
dance.  Our  time,  our  talento.  our  lives,  our 
poeslbUltlee.  all  are  the  property  of  other 
men.    We  are  InteUectual  prostitutes."" 

There  are  many  to  claim  that  even  the 
modem  press  has  not  achieved  perfect  puri- 
fication. 

The  regulatory  agencies  we  have  today  In 
ftderal.  State  and  municipal  government 
attest  the  necessity  of  public  control  of  con- 
duct which  is  contrary  to  the  public  Inter- 
est and  often  foul  with  corruption.  For 
every  public  official  who  has  accepted  a 
bribe,  there  has.  of  course,  been  a  briber, 
even  if  he  has  been  little  noticed  and  seldom 
condemned. 

"During  the  jttcn  alt  his  Imprisonment. 
CBoBs'  Tweed]  had  leisure  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  his  own  place  In  pubUc 
esteem  and  that  held  by  the  ring^  partners 
outside  politics.  It  puzEled  him.  They  had 
all  been  businessmen  together,  but  no  one 
could  think  of  terms  harsh  enough  to  fit 
Tweed,  while  Gould.  Astor,  Vanderbllt— men 
who  had  made  even  greater  profits  from  the 
system  than  he — ^were  acclaimed  as  wtaards 
of  finance  worthy  of  the  respect  and  envy 
of  the  community."  " 

The  same  reflections  must  have  come  to 
the  revenue  collectors  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  recently  condemned  them 
for  Illegal  or  indiscreet  conduct  In  connec- 
tion with  their  attempta  to  oblige  members 
of  Congress  and  others. 

The  recent  scandals  In  the  Bxireau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  con- 
temporary with  the  conviction  of  Members 
of  Congress  for  accepting  bribes,  taking 
"kickbacks"  from  their  employees,  or  using 
the  maUs  to  defraud — with  not  one  of  the 
convicted    Members    being   otisted    by   the 
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of  tht  Houae.  They  have  also 
been  oontenponry  with  the  revelation  that 
nunwrouB  Members  of  Congress  not  only 
practice  nepotism,  but  have  taken  special 
funds  from  private  interests  which  they  often 
served.  Consider  also  the  open  and  un- 
ashamed corruption  in  many  of  the  congres- 
sional electlims  (tf  1950.  They  have  been 
part  of  the  same  scheme  with  fixed  basket- 
ball games  by  eminent  college  players,  with 
the  conviction  of  municipal  ofliclals  for 
large-scale  graft,  and  with  disclosures  by 
congressional  committees  of  interstate  crlnM 
usually  linked  with  poUtlcal  corruption  ris- 
ing to  the  status  of  big  business  in  the  Na- 
tion. But  congressional  disclosures  have 
also  shown  how  respectable  business  firms 
have  fraudulently  overcharged  the  Govern- 
ment for  defense  items;  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  alerted  by  Paul  Hoffman's  ECA 
to  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the  major  oil 
companies  on  charges  of  defrauding  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Statee  of  667  mUUon  in 
conspiratorial  overcharging  of  the  ECA  for 
oil  delivered  to  a  Europe  struggling  to  stop 
communism  and  th\is  to  strengthen  our  own 
security. 

Sharp  practice  or  lUegal  conduct  In  the 
purchase  and  resale  of  surplus  ships  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  by  a  former  Congress- 
man, a  former  admiral,  a  former  Secretary 
of  State,  a  former  member  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  New  York — once  choe.^  as  clean- 
upman  to  Washington — has  been  charged. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Democratic 
national  chairman  was  under  scrutiny  for 
allegedly  exerting  pressure  upon  the  RFC  for 
his  clients.  Republican  Senators  were  de- 
manding that  the  Republican  national  chair- 
man resign  for  similar  conduct  dlsdoeed  on 
his  part. 

Nomaerous  Instances  have  been  bnmght  to 
public  attention  of  corporate  and  todlvldoal 
profiteering  upon  their  fellow  citizens  at  a 
time  of  grave  national  emergency.  And  pri- 
vate crimes  make  revolting  dally  headlines. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  time  that  some  200 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue have  been  dismissed  for  wrongdoing,  a 
greater  niimber  of  employees  of  the  Nation^ 
banks  have  been  diacharged  for  embe«le- 
ment.  __ 

Only  slight  reflection.  therefOTC.  wUl  affirm 
that  public  corruption — odious  and  often 
shocking  as  It  has  been — Is  but  the  reflection 
of  general  moral  conditions  prevailing  among 
the  people  of  the  country.  Indeed,  studente 
of  the  subject  believe  that  moral  and  ethical 
standards  in  Government  are  above  the  aver- 
age m  the  country.  Paxil  Appleby,  long  ex- 
perienced In  Ctovemment.  writing  on  moral- 
ity and  administration  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment, referring  to  the  recent  disclosures 
respecting  Federal  officials,  says: 

•TThese  revelations  do  Indicate  a  disturb- 
ing impairment  of  strict  standards  earlier 
more  uniformly  obtaining.  They  todlcate 
also  the  corrective  processes  and  sanctions 
which  the  more  sophisticated  or  more  ex- 
perienced personnel  anticipated  and  guarded 
against,  and  It  may  be  believed  that  the 
result  of  them  wUl  be  highly  educational, 
preventive  of  further  laxity,  and  actually  up- 
lifting of  practice  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. In  less  dramatic  ways,  a  similar  proc- 
ess of  correction  goes  on  less  spasmodically 
to  the  course  of  normal  admtolstration. 

"Even  to  1951,  the  general  afllrmations  of 
comparative  virtue  found  to  the  pages  of 
this  book  deserved  credence,  although  many 
readers  will  not  believe  them  and  others  win 
misvmderstand  their  terms.  The  very  out- 
rage of  the  public  over  relatively  few  cases 
of  really  established  corruption  of  adminis- 
trative decisions,  and  over  some  relatively 
mild  if  wholly  inexcusable  todlscretlons, 
polnta  to  the  peculiar  elevation  erf  public  ex- 
pectations with  respect  to  the  National  Gor- 
emment.  Such  expectations  cannot  be 
wholly  apart  from  the  practice  to  which  the 
pnbUc  is  habituated.   The  whole  affair  reaUy 
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tMtllled  to  th*  relsttT*  d«vstkm  of  aomud 
practlee  at  th«  natloiua  goremimntal  I999L 
ThU  la  tnia  eran  ttaoogb  other  almllar  nw- 
latlona  might  be  expected  from  othar  aiaaa 
of  the  govenunental  aeene."* 

And  Oeorge  A.  Qraham.  who  waa  on  the 
ataff  of  the  Donglaa  Subcommittee  on  Bthlca 
In  OoTcminent,  In  the  preface  of  hla  book 
IforaUty  Is  American  PoUtlca.  a  1963  book, 
wntea: 

"Americana  are  embarraaaed  In  1952  by 
erldenee  of  official  mlaconduct  revealed  In 
leglalatlve  InTeatlgatlona,  dlaclpUnary  action 
by  admlnlstratora.  the  prosecution  of  public 
eOlclals,  and  the  full  publicity  given  to  theae 
•▼enta  In  an  election  year.  .  Yet  the  conaen- 
aua  of  thoughtful  obaervers  who  have  a  long 
perapectlve  Is  that  ethical  standardB  In  Gov- 
ernment are  higher  than  they  used  to  be 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  public  officials 
are  honeat  an4  faithful.  Many  also  believe 
that  ethical  standarda  In  Oovemment  are 
higher  than  In  the  boslneas  world  and  other 
waUa  of  life."  >* 

Senator  Douolas,  In  the  repent  from  hla 
subcommittee  which  conducted  hearings  on 
ethlca  In  the  Federal  Oovemment,  con- 
cludes: 

"The  standarda  of  oonditct  of  the  legiaia- 
tlve,  executive,  and  Judicial  branchea  of 
Oovemment  are  Interwoven.  The  atandarda 
ctf  conduct  of  all  theae  pubUc  servanta  alao 
are  Interwoven  with  thoee  of  all  who  actively 
take  part  In  public  affairs,  and  of  all  who  do 
bualnaaa  with  the  Oovenunent.  The  morals 
of  official  conduct  may  be  distinguished,  but 
certainly  not  separated,  from  public  morals 
generally.  The  moral  standarda  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  provide  the  ethical  environment 
^vhlch  In  tvim  conditions  the  standards  of 
behavior  of  public  officials.  Low  standards 
In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  are  a  symp- 
tom o<  low  standarda  In  the  country  gen- 
erally. High  standards  In  the  covmtry  are 
reflected  In  high  atandarda  In  Oovemment. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  overwhelming  weight  of  testlnoony 
taken  by  the  subcommittee  Is  that  the  baalc 
Integrity  of  the  Federal  Government,  In 
moat  branchea,  la  relatively  high.  Moat 
public  aervanta.  It  waa  agreed,  are  honeat 
and  faithful.  Wltneaaea  with  the  longeat 
experience  In  public  affalra  stated  that  stand- 
arda of  official  conduct  and  public  morals 
generally  are  rising,  although  the  existence 
of  dips  In  this  long-term  trend  was  con- 
ceded. The  general  trend,  alao.  does  not 
preclude  algntflcant  deviations  In  particular 
flelda  or  at  particular  levels  of  activity. 

"We  alK>  believe  that  the  ethical  stand- 
ards of  public  officials  are  probably  higher 
than  thoae  prevailing  in  bualneaa  and  other 
walks  of  life.  On  this  point,  also,  there  was 
persuasive  testimony  ftom  men  of  experi- 
ence 4n  both  Oovemment  and  business  and 
from  observers  of  both.  PubUc  officials  ap- 
parently are  more  consckms  of  the  problem 
of  moral  standards.  The  resentment  which 
public  officials  sometimes  show  when  sub- 
jected to  public  criticism  may  be  explained 
in  part  by  their  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
aome  of  their  critics  would  be  even  more 
vulnerable  to  criticism  if  the  same  standards 
were  appUed."" 

Senator  Doucojis'  subcommittee  also  ob- 
served that — 

"Standards  of  conduct  seem  high  and  ris- 
ing when  viewed  against  the  background  of 
80  years  ago.  But  we  are  living  in  the  1950'8, 
not  the  1800's.  and  the  need  for  high  stand- 
ards ot  integrity,  as  weU  as  competence,  has 

"  Appleby.  Iforality  and  Administration  in 
Democratic  Oovemment  Ix  ( 1952) .  Reprint- 
ed by  permission  of  the  X<ouislana  State  Uni- 
versity Press. 

"Graham,  IforaUty  In  American  Politics 
vll  (1963).  Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  Ran- 
dom Houae. 

>«  Senate  Subcommittee  Report  on  Ethical 
Standards  la  Government,  824  Cong..  1st 
7.  11-13  (1961). 
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and  moral  forces  working  among 

>rought  about  a  higher  percentage 

who  are  church  members;    more 
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aptoroprlatlons  and  contributions  for 

health    and    happiness;     a    greater 
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and  honestly  to  public  and 
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not  overlook,  therefore.  In  our 
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gains. 

know  that  Just  as  we  have  many 
slujns  to  clear,  vast  areas  of  disease 
to  eonqiier.  millions  at  home 
to  raise  up  from  squalor,  new 
to  build  to  meet  human  needs, 
problems  of  peace  to  mas- 
we  face  momentous  tasks  in  the 
religion,  morals,  and  ethics.     But 
forces  within  us  demand  that 
these  high  aims.    And  we  shall, 
that  to  raise  the  prlfate  moral 
of  our  people  will  require  the  per- 
cooperatlve    labor    of    all    the 
church,  achool.  and  philosophy, 
c  effort,  and  the  examples  of  good 
'  the  blessings  of  Ood — the  myriad 
which   build   moral   and   ethical 
strength.    This  task  of  making 
p^ple  good  Is  so  staggering,  and  so 
problem  is  within  the  focus  of 
xperlence.  that  we  vent  our  anger 
and  clamor  loudest  about  the 
and  ethical  failures  in  public  serv- 
are  forced  inU>  our  vision  and  ex- 
all  the  forceful  media  of  modem 
not  to  speak  of  poUtlcs. 
Douglas  subcommittee  found  that 
areas  of  moral  failure  of  public 
occurred  in  flelds  where  there  were 
stakes  and.  therefore,  great 
The  subcommittee  reported: 
Federal  Government,  the  forces 
drive  public  servants  from  the 
4nd  narrow  path  of  virtue  center 
upf>n  a  limited  area,  the  area  in  which 
Is  heavily  action-laden.    This 
in  which  there  are  Mg  eoonocnie 
the  dedatons  of  leglalators  and 
directly  affect  the  buslneas. 
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or  the  property,  or  the  Income  of  particular 
groiips  or  individuals.  The  abuses  of  discre- 
tion »or  the  exploitation  of  power  are  most 
serious  chiefly  where  the  Oovemment  U  dla-> 
pensing  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  con- 
structing extensive  public  works,  spending 
vast  sums  for  military  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, making  loans,  granting  direct  or  in- 
direct subsidies,  levying  taxes,  and  rtfpi- 
lating  the  activities  of  privileged  monopolies 
or  economic  practices  in  which  thwe  Is  a 
public  interest."" 

These  failures  will  never  eeaae  to  appear  in 
public  or  private  service  as  long  as  broad  eoo- 
nomlc  authority  must  be  vested  In  men  and 
women  who  are  morally  weak  or  deficient. 
80,  the  Improvement  of  personal  morals  la 
the  beet  way,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  Improv* 
public  morals. 

Still,  there  are  measxires  which  will  mini- 
mize corruption  and  unethical  conduct  In 
public  places,  and  since  people  expect  and 
demand  higher  standards  of  public  behavior 
than  {x-lvate,  these  measures  must  be  taken 
to  the  utmost.  The  Douglaa  subcommittee 
has  thoroughly  reviewed  the  whole  field  and 
made  the  moet  comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions I  know  of  on  the  subject.  The  sub- 
committee recommends: 

1.  A  Commission  on  Bthles  in  Oovemment 
should  be  established  by  Joint  reeolutlon  of 
Congress,  consisting  of  16  members  ap- 
pointed equally  by  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  as  Preeldent  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise. 

The  Commission's  function  should  be  two- 
fold, the  first  to  Investigate  and  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the  moral 
standards  of  official  conduct  of  oflksers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States;  the  effect 
thereon  of  the  moral  standards  In  bxislneaa 
and  political  activity  of  persons  and  groups 
doing  bxislness  with  the  Government  or  seek- 
ing to  Influence  public  policy  and  adminis- 
tration; and  the  moral  standards  generally 
prevailing  In  aociety  which  condition  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  or  which  affect  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  Nation.  The  Com- 
mis-Ion's  inquiry  should  focus  primarily 
on  the  leglalatlve  and  executive  branches, 
but  should  not  exclude  the  administration 
of  Justice,  federally  supported  activities  of 
the  States,  and  such  Ideas,  attitudes,  hablta. 
practices,  and  standards  of  American  society 
as  are  relevant  to  the  Commission's  funo- 
tions. 

The  second  function  of  the  Commission 
should  be  to  recommend  measuree  to  im- 
prove and  maintain  at  a  high  level  moral 
standards  of  ofllclal  conduct  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  of  all  persons  who  partici- 
pate in  or  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  It  should  be  noted  thst  the 
Commission  would  not  be  concerned  with 
the  morals  of  individuals — governmental 
personnel  or  private  citlxens — except  as  they 
are  Involved  in  the  conduct  of  public  affalra.** 

2.  The^  amendment  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  to  make  it  ground  for  sum- 
mary dismissal  for  any  Federal  employee  to 
profit  personally  from  bis  position  or  knowl- 
edge, to  accept  any  gift  (»  favor  from  or  dis- 
cuss future  employment  with  one  with  whom 
he  transacts  official  business,  to  divulge  con- 
fidential information,  or  to  grant  any  public 
favor  to  anyone  by  whom  he  haa  been  re- 
cently employed. 

3.  The  further  amendment  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  forbid  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  to  appear  before 
agencies  by  which  they  were  employed,  in 
cases  In  which  they  had  previously  acted  for 
the  Oovemment,  and  forbidding  former  em- 
ployees to  ^>pear  before  agencies  formerly 
employing  them  at  aU  within  2  years  of  the 
termination  of  their  employment;  also  to 
disbar  from  practice  before  FMeral  agencies 
and  to  cancel  the  contract  of  anyone  cor- 
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ruptlng  a  Federal  employee,  and  publicity  for 
ijl  cases  of  improper  practice  disclosed. 

4.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  requiring 
all  Members  of  Congress,  all  Federal  officials 
receiving  a  salary  of  $10,000  or  more  (or  who 
sre  in  positions  of  OS- 15  and  above,  or  of 
equivalent  rank),  and  the  principal  officials 
of  national  political  parties  to  disclose  their 
incomes,  assets,  and  all  dealings  in  securities 
and  commodities.  The  disclosures  should  be 
n'sde  by  filing  reports  with  the  Comptroller 
General,  on  forms  provided  by  him.  to  show 
Income  by  source  and  amounts  and  to  Iden- 
tify assets  and  show  their  value.  These  re- 
ports should  be  annual. 

6.  The  laws  goverulng  conflicts  of  Interest 
snd  bribery  should  be  amended  to  correct 
Inconsistencies,  close  taopholes.  and  extend 
their  coverage. 

6.  Congress  should  encourage  private  cltl- 
eens  to  establish  a  nonpartisan,  national 
citisens'  organization  to  formulate  sxigges- 
tions  and  support  affirmative  programs  for 
the  improvement  of  Government  service. 

The  subcommittee  recommended,  in  addi- 
tion, a  study  of  the  following  proposals: 

"(a)  The  proposal  that  a  court  of  ethics 
be  established  to  hear  complaints  regarding 
Improper  practices  or  public  offlciali».  and 
to  investigate  and  make  pubUc  reports.  •  •  • 

"(b)  Revlslcn  and  extension  of  legislation 
governing  corrupt  practices  in  elections  and 
lobbying.  •  •  • 

"(c)  Provision  ot  public  financial  assist- 
ance for  candidates  in  election  campaigns. 

"(d)  Action  by  particular  functional  or 
professional  groups,  both  in  the  public  serv- 
ice and  outside  of  It,  to  formulate  and 
adopt  ethical  codes  governing  their  con- 
duct of  or  participation  in  public  af- 
fairs. •  •  • 

"(e)  Vigoroxis  enforcement  of  existing 
standards  of  conduct  in  public  affairs 
wbether  contained  in  written  or  unwritten 
codes,  so  that  known  infractions  by  a  few 
will  not  dishonor  an  entire  body  of  public 
servants,   most   of   whom   are   devoted    and 

faithful.  •   •  • 

"(f)  More  general  and  determined  efforts 
to  recognize  and  reward  high  standards  of 
conduct  throughout  the  field  of  public  af- 
fairs. •  •  • 

"(g)  Strengthening  of  the  Federal  per- 
sonnel policy  and  personnel  system. 

"(h)  Improved  management  in  executive 
departments  and  agencies. 

"(1)  Clarification  by  law  of  public  policies 
so  that  their  intent  and  effect  will  be  clear, 
and  so  that  administrators  will  have  firm 
principles  with  which  to  guide  the  discretion 
vested  in  them.  •   •  • 

"(J)  Improvement  of  legislative-adminis- 
trative relationships  by  consideration  of 
Senator  KtrAUvxas  proposal  (S.  Res.  190) 
for  a  weekly  or  biweekly  period  in  the  Senate 
for  questioning  selected  department  heads. 

"(k)  Assertion  of  the  rule  of  fair  play  in 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Administrative  officials  attacked  on  the  floor 
of  either  House  should,  under  the  rules,  have 
protection  equal  to  that  afforded  Members 
of  the  House:  and  agency  heads  who  are  sub- 
ject to  personal  attack  on  the  floor  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  -o  make  an  Immedi- 
ate or  early  reply  in  the  same  forum.  Pri- 
vate citizens  who  are  similarly  attacked 
ahould  have  the  right  to  reply  at  moderate 
length  in  the  Conoxessioitai.  Rxcoao. 

"(1)  The  principle  of  fair  procedures  is  as 
imperative  in  the  legislative  as  in  the  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  processes.  The 
-Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  should  provide  for  fair  pro- 
cedure in  the  investigating  activities  of 
committeee."  " 

All  these  recommendations  by  this  distin- 
guished committee.  If  in  effect,  would  un- 
doubtedly improve  greatly  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  Federal  service  by  prescrib- 
ing    standarda     of     conduct,     adding     or 


» Id.  at  4-«. 


strengthening  penalties  for  wrongdoing,  and 
foctuing  publicity  upon  official  performance 
of  culpable  or  questionable  character. 

Exemplary  conduct  by  the  heads  of  our 
Government,  including  Members  of  Con- 
grees  (in  office  and  in  campaigning  for  ofllce) , 
exacting  standards  of  official  Integrity,  re- 
moving temptation  toward  corruption  as 
much  as  posislble,  and  constant  scrutiny  of 
official  conduct  by  those  responsible  for  de- 
partment and  agency  perf  omutnce,  together 
with  relentless  vigilance  by  the  public,  vrill 
encourage  faithfulness  to  the  public  interest 
and  deter  the  likely  offender. 

We  all  need  to  realize  that  in  this  day  pub- 
lic affairs  vitally  affect  each  of  us  in  our  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  if  we  are  careless  of  our  own 
interest,  others  may  neglect  it  or  corruptly 
deal  with  It.  If  we  are  to  be  well  governed,  it 
must  be  by  men  and  women  of  such  stature. 
Government  must  compete  with  private  ac- 
tivity to  get  such  people;  and  to  secure  them 
and  keep  them  it  must  somehow  offer  invit- 
ing advantages. 

In  public  administration  as  in  private  af- 
fairs, we  generally  get  what  we  pay  for. 

Confronted  with  the  moet  challenging 
problems  at  home  and  abroad  as  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, It  must  strive  tot  the  best  possible 
personnel  upon  a  merit  basis;  for  people  who 
have  knowledge  and  vision  and  skill  in  the 
discharge  of  their  tasks;  and  especially  for 
those  who  can  stand  the  physical  and  moral 
pressures  to  which  they  are  Inevitably  sub- 
jected. For  our  decisions  now  are  fateful  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  human  race. 

Yet,  I  repeat,  we  can  never  achieve  govern- 
mental virtue  in  a  climate  of  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  personal  immorality,  or  moral 
and  ethical  indifference.  If  we  remember 
that  our  Government  is  like  our  children, 
reflecting  pretty  much  what  we  are  and  the 
example  we  set,  we  will  realize  all  the  more 
the  responsibility  which  our  hard-won  de- 
mocracy Imposes  upon  each  of  us  to  prove 
himself  worthy  at  the  divine  right  of  self- 
government. 


Protpcroos  Basinets  Reqvires  Prosperous 
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EXTENSION  OP  ROIARK8 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  sT.AWaMs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  HTTJ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reco«d  an  editorial 
entitled  "Prosperous  Business  Requires 
Prosperous  Customers,"  by  Dr.  Clarence 
Poe,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Progres- 
sive Parmer. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Progressive  Farmer  of  July  1953] 

PBOSPEBOTTS  BUSIMXSS  RXQTJIXXS  PaOSPXBOTTS 
CU8T01CZBS 

(By  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor  and  publlaher) 
(Some  lessons  from  the  50th  anniversary  of 
America's  automotive  indxistry  are  here  made 
the  text  for  two  appeals  to  our  American 
Ctongress  and  American  bvttiness:  (1)  Pros- 
perous farmers — as  prosperous  customers  for 
American  Industry — are  absolutely  necessary 
for  Industry's  prosperity.  (2)  By  deveJoplng 
more  prosperous  customers  all  soundly  con- 
ceived programs  for  promoting  (1)  educa- 
tion, (2)  health,  and  (3)  research  for  rural 


America  win  prove  investments  rather  than 
expenses  for  industrial  America.) 

Fifty  years  ago  southern  farmers  got  up 
every  mcHmlng  and  fed,  curried,  watered,  and 
hitched  up  4.2  million  horses  and  2.2  million 
mules.  Iliey  had  to  rely  on  horse-and-mule 
plows  to  cultivate  their  crops,  horse-and- 
mule  buggies  to  take  them  to  town,  and 
horse-and-mule  wagons  to  haul  their  prod- 
ucts to  market. 

Today  instead  of  4.2  million  horses  on 
southern  farma  there  are  only  1.4  million; 
instead  of  2.2  million  mules,  only  1 .6  million. 
Taking  the  place  of  the  3.4  million  horses 
and  mules  that  have  disappeared,  there  are 
1,131.500  tractors.  1.467,100  automobUes. 
and  906,400  trucks.  The  South  is  leading  all 
other  sections  of  America  in  the  pace  at 
which  it  is  gearing  itself  with  farm  power. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  tractors 
on  southern  farms  hss  Increased  241.5  per- 
cent; automobiles  14.4  percent;  aiHl  trucks. 
165.3  percent. 

These  figiuvs  come  to  mind  with  the  cele- 
bration this  year  of  the  60th  aniversary  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Henry  Ford  was  often 
erratic,  and  sometimes  downright  cranky, 
about  things  outside  his  fleld.  But  in  his 
field — oh,  that  was  a  different  matter.  There 
his  mechinical  genius  made  him  a  pioneer  In 
mass  production  methods  that  have  enabled 
the  many  individual  companies  in  the  auto- 
motive and  farm  equipment  industries  to 
"put  America  on  wheels"  and  create  a  revolu- 
tion in  farm  living. 

But  Henry  Ford  did  something  more.  He 
not  only  helped  put  American  Industry  on  a 
mass-production  basis,  but  be  was  one  of  the 
first  to  realize  a  basic  fact  about  American 
prosperity,  which  too  many  leaders  of  Amer. 
lean  business  now  seem  about  to  forget, 
namely — 

We  can  never  have  mass  production  wttta- 
out  mass  consumption. 

As  Edward  A.  Fllene,  a  great  American 
merchant  prince  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Ford's  used  to  say:  "In  an  age  of  mass  pro- 
duction, the  first  aim  of  our  economic  system 
must  be  this — to  make  every  citizen  an  ade- 
quate consumer."  Henry  Ford  realized  this 
when  he  upped  the  wages  of  his  employees 
to  a  minimum  of  gS  per  day — far  above  the 
general  wage  of  his  time.  Our  American 
leadership  also  woke  up  to  this  fact  and  set 
out  to  raise  the  incomes  of  both  laborers  and 
farmers.  Anyhow,  this  economic  team,  mass 
producing  power  plus  mass  consumption 
power,  has  remade  America — something 
Neither  one  alone  could  have  done.  And 
'  here  are  some  of  the  results: 

1.  Farm  folks  have  been  freed  from  Isola- 
tion. With  the  automobile  and  hard-sur- 
faced roads,  they  can  travel  100  miles  today 
more  easily  than  they  could  go  15  miles  in 
a  buggy.  Frequent  contact  with  neighbors; 
easy  access  to  schools,  churches,  hospitals, 
farm  meetings,  and  recreational  programs; 
and  qtiick  transport  of  farm  products  to  mar- 
ket— these  have  transformed  farm  living. 

2.  Drudgery  Is  being  banished  from  the 
farm.  Tedious  hand  tasks  are  being  per- 
formed by  machinery.  Many  backbreaklng 
chores  have  been  eliminated.  Farmers  can 
do  more  work  in  less  time  and  with  less 
effort.  People  sometimes  envy  the  big  slave- 
holders on  our  southern  plantations  100 
years  ago— slaveholders  such  as  his  ancestors 
Dr.  Jack  Hutcheson  discussed  recently.  But 
with  modem  machinery  now  in  1953.  a  mil- 
lion small  farmers  can  each  produce  more 
and  have  greater  comforts  than  could  the 
average  plantation  owner  with  a  dozen  alaves 
in  1853.  In  economic  effect  every  man  has 
beccHoe  a  slaveowner.  Nor  has  this  great  in- 
crease in  production-power  merely  enriched 
farm  pocketbooks.  Farm  life  has  been  en- 
riched. Countless  hours  formerly  spent  fol- 
lowing s  slow  mule  can  now  be  devoted  to 
education  and  recreation. 

8.  By  becoming  more  efficient  producers, 
farmers  have  become  more  adequate  con- 
sumers.   With  mechanical  equipment  they 
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mn  producing  more  and  eamlng  more.  Hun- 
dreds of  tbouMnds  of  acres  formerly  devoted 
to  producing  feed  for  workstock  are  now  re- 
turning cash  Income.  By  using  {Hxtductlon 
tools  produced  by  American  factories,  farm- 
ers are  becoming  ever-better  customers  for 
consumer  goods  produced  by  American  fac- 
tories. And  Industrial  workers  wbo  produce 
tools  and  goods  for  farmers  are  in  turn  larger 
consumers  of  farm  products.  Farmers  and 
Industrial  workers  are  "partners  in  progress." 
Bacb  contributes  to  a  blgber  standard  of 
living  for  ttae  other. 

America  has  been  virtually  made  over  since 
1903.  It  seems  amassing  that  such  profound 
changes  could  have  occurred  in  the  short 
span  of  50  years.  Yet  they  are  but  a  token 
of  advances  toward  yet  more  bountiful  living 
that  should  lie  ahead.  Now  it  is  the  inspir- 
ing duty  and  privilege  of  southern  faurmers 
to  move  ahead  to  make  the  great  increases  in 
southern  farm  production  recently  forecast 
by  the  USDA  and  land-grant  colleges  dis- 
cussed on  this  page  last  month. 

It  Is  also  the  duty  of  American  Oovem- 
xnent  and  American  business  to  see  that  the 
farmer  is  encouraged  by  getting  an  adequate 
Income.  They  must  never  forget  the  lesson 
Henry  Ford  discovered  nearly  50  years  ago. 
namely,  that  "we  cannot  have  mass  produc- 
tion without  mass  consumption,"  and  that 
both  prosperous  labor  and  prosperous  farm- 
ers are  necessary  to  this  mass  consumption. 

One  other  highly  important  fact  should  be 
remembered  by  all  American  businessmen. 
Senators,  and  Congressmen  in  this  connec- 
tion. That  truth  is  this:  The  businessmen 
In  our  richer  man\ifacturing  States  and  all 
their  employees  will  be  helped  and  not  hurt 
by  liberal  Federal  appropriations  for  Im- 
proving (1)  education,  (3)  health,  and  (3) 
agric\iltural  research  and  progress  in  all  rural 
States.  These  three  things  mean  Increased 
efficiency  and  Income  in  agricultural  Ameri- 
ca— and  that  nveans  more  prosperoiis  cus- 
tomers for  business  and  labor  In  ail  indus- 
trial America. 


Blacpriat  f«r  Red  EMlaveacBt— III 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoitsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  18,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  ^KHsconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herewith  the  sixth  and 
seventh  chapers  of  MaryknoH  missioner 
Father  James  A.  McCormack's  pamphlet. 
Blueprint  for  Enslavement: 

CHAPm    S.    HOW   TO   STAGK   A   PT7BUC   TSIAI. 

Of  all  the  means  used  by  the  Communists 
to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese 
people,  the  public  trial  is  the  worst. 

The  fear  of  false  accusation,  sudden  arrest, 
imprisonment,  or  execution  is  alwajrs  pres- 
ent. But  the  fear  of  the  ordeal  of  public 
trial  amid  the  deafening  bowls  of  a  frenzied 
mob  is  an  agony  as  bad  as  the  torture  itself. 

The  accused,  bound  with  ropes  or  chains. 
Is  dragged  upon  a  stage.  He  looks  out  over 
the  crowd,  seeking  a  friendly  face  or  a  sign 
of  i^ty.  All  he  sees  Is  a  mass  of  faces  dis- 
torted with  hatred,  clenched  fists  raised  in 
threats.  The  mob  is  usually  made  up  of 
Communists  and  their  followers  and  school- 
children. The  majority  of  the  people  find 
only  disgust  In  such  a  spectacle  and  stay 
away  imleas  forced  to  attend. 

One  oompulaory  witness  at  such  a  trial 
told  me  that  he  never  felt  so  degraded  and 
ashamed  in  all  bla  lUe.    TXie  victim  at  this 
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trial    was    a    Protestant    doctor 

n  a  Protestant  mission  hospital.    He 

with  devotion  and  sacrifice  in 

Interior  town  for  10  years.    But  he 

against  Red  propaganda  and  was 

one  dawn  while  asleep  in  his  home. 

beld  inconununlcado  for  3  months. 

this  time  food  became  scarce  and 

grumbling  from  the  people.    The 

cofinty  government  decided  to  make 

exhibition  of  the  doctor  to  suppress 

Posters  announcing  the  doctor's 

l^rlal   were   placed   on   every   bulletin 

the  district.     Red  organisers  were 

In  to  speak  at  school  assemblies  and 

meeting  of  every  organization  : 

farmers'   union,   the  women's 

on    and    the    Progressive    Touth 
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was  charged  with  being  a  spy 
American  aggression  against 
1  alse) ,  a  member  of  the  underground 
(false),    a    friend    of    American 
(true),  of  having  killed  12  peo- 
(^arelessness  (false),  of  owning  a  re- 
bullets  (false),  and  repeated  rape 
girls  (false).    This  last  charge  is 
every  public  trial, 
morning  of  the  trial  idl  the  scbool- 
of  our  village  were  drilled  in  the 
by  their  teachers.     They  were 
shout  "Down  with  American  im- 
aggresslon,"   "Death    to   American 
spies,"  "Kill  him."  "Shoot  him." 
him  to  death."     These   slogans 
shouted  by  Communist  teachers 
repeated  by  the  children  at  the 
their  voices,  very  much  like  a  cheer- 
cheering   section   at  a   football 
^  Vh«n  the  children  were  thoroughly 
they  were  lined  up  In  military  for- 
ed  by  flags  and  banners  and  a  drum 
'[lien  they  were  marched  off  to  the 
•  ixiare. 
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Amerlcao 


evei  yone 
cloesr 


cpUdren  were  followed  by  nearly  all 
peoide  of  the  vUlage.  grouped  into 
.ler   organizations,   shouting   their 
inder  directions  of  their  cbeerlead- 
adults  went   along   except  under 
1.     When  the  youths  reached  the 
iquare   they   were  Joined   by   other 
loarching  in  from  neighboring  vil- 
Loudspeakers     had     been     erected 
ihe  square  so  that  all  could  hear, 
le  pushed  and  shoved  trying  to 
to    the   stage    which    had    been 
It  was  like  a  festival, 
the    milling   crowd    settled    into 
expectancy.     A    uniformed    Red    who 
f  ncellent  speaker  mounted  the  stage 
un  telling  the  aims  of  the  "peace- 
government.     The   Conununists.  he 
'«d  to  make  China  a  great  nation, 
of  foreign  imperialism  had  to  be 
Ctinp  must  take  back  all  terrl- 
belonged  to  her.     It  must  recon- 
I.  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines. 
Singapore.     China   was   the   big- 
on  earth.     It  must  also  be  the 
China  would  conquer  and  dom- 
Par  East.    Communism  would  con- 
dominate  the  whole  world.     After 
st4tement  cheerleaders  started   their 


Carefully  the  uniformed  Red  whipp>ed  up 

of  the  mob.     He  pointed  out  that 

nation    standing   in    the    way    of 

c  Qnquest  in  the  Far  East  was  Amer- 


Impei^allst  America, •*  he  shouted.  "Is  but 
of  paper.     One  blow  will  make 


Ch  ina 
these 


how  imperialist  America  sent  spies 
The     Chinese     people     must 
enemies, 
we  are  holding  the  public  trial 
spy.  an  agent  of  imperialist 
aggression."  he  shouted.    "What 
( lo  with  him?" 


He  was  answered  by  a  roar  of  shouts  and 
yells  and  the  carefully  rehearsed  cheers.  At 
this  moment  the  thoroughly  frightened  doc- 
tor was.  led  out  of  Jail  and  dragged  up  to 
the  stage  by  a  doeen  political  police  in  uni- 
form. He  was  handcuffed  and  bound  with 
ropes  and  chains.  Witness  after  witness 
was  called  up,  all  carefully  picked  and 
coatched.  Each  witness  tried  to  outdo  the 
others  in  curatory  and  the  horrors  of  his  ac- 
cusation. At  the  end  of  each  speech,  more 
cries  and  yells  from  the  crowd. 

Finally  the  crowd  was  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish fxu-ther  evidence.  Various  plants 
rushed  from  the  audience  to  the  stage 
screaming  out  accusations.  A  young  man 
told  how  the  doctor  had  tried  to  get  him 
to  spy.  A  girl  said  the  doctor  beat  her  with 
heavy  blows  when  she  refused  his  advances. 
By  this  time  tlie  crowd  was  completely  out 
of  hand,  roaring  and  shouting  that  tlie  doc- 
tor should  be  t)eaten  to  death  with  clubs. 

The  girl  witness  picked  up  an  iron  bscr. 
conveniently  placed  on  the  stage,  and 
knocked  the  poor  doctor  to  his  knees,  where 
he  was  forced  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  the 
trial.  The  first  speaker  returned  to  the 
microphone  and  called  on  all  his  listeners 
to  report  anyone  who  opposed  or  resisted  the 
government  program.  Then  the  Judge,  who 
was  district  chief  of  the  political  police, 
pulled  a  prepared  sentence  from  his  pocket 
and  read  the  verdict:  "Death  by  shooting." 

The  bugles  blew,  the  drums  beat,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  cleared  a  path  through  the 
crowd.  The  prisoner,  supported  and  dragged 
by  the  political  police,  was  Uken  to  the 
parade  grounds  outside  the  town.  In  front 
of  him  wa^  carried  a  large  poster  relating  all 
his  "crimes."  The  frenzied  mob.  stirred  into 
action  after  standing  2^^  hours,  surged 
around  the  police. 

At  the  parade  ground  the  mob  was  spread 
out  so  everyone  could  see  the  coming  spec- 
tacle. The  doctor  dropped  to  his  knees  in 
prayer.  The  executioner,  a  heavy  pistol  In 
his  hand,  stood  behind  him.  The  bugle 
sounded  the  execution  call.  As  the  highest 
note  was  sounded,  an  explosion  rent  the  air. 
The  bullet"  tore  away  the  back  of  the  doctor's 
skull.  The  body  pitched  face  forward.  The 
crowd  stood  still  and  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  most  of  them  broke  up  into  little 
groups  and  started  home,  realizing  for  the 
first  time  the  part  they  had  played  in  the 
death  of  a  man  who  had  been  kind  to  them. 
The  confirmed  Communists  went  off  singing 
and  chantli%  their  slogans. 

CHAPTSH    7.    "OHLT    MMAMXAM    BDOaiOSS" 

Since  I  retximed  to  BCaryknoU  from  China 
I  have  frequently  been  asked  if  the  Reds 
were  only  afrarian  reformers.  The  answer 
Is  a  loud'  "No."  The  chief  aim  of  the  Reds 
is  to  force  communism  on  all  the  people  of 
the  Far  East.  Land  reform  is  only  a  minor 
part  of  their  urogram. 

From  what'^I  liave  seen  in  my  own  region 
and  from  what  has  been  told  me  by  Chinese 
from  other  regions.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
land -reform  movement  is  a  disguise  for  the 
liquidation  and  total  destruction  of  all  those 
who  oppose  or  have  opposed  communism. 
Under  thp  land-reform  movement  civil  and 
military  leaders  who  had  any  part  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Reds  during  the  last 
24  years  ari  hunted  down  and  executed. 
Then  their  fields  are  redistributed. 

"Tyrannical  landlords"  is  the  name  given 
that  large  class  of  Chinese  who  have  been 
liquidated  during  land  reform.  It  Is  true 
that  in  China  there  have  been  many  harsh 
and  cruel  landlords,  who  long  needed  Justice 
to  catch  up  with  them.  But  the  execution 
of  this  entire  class  has  been  used  primarily 
as  a  oalt  to  catch  the  people  of  China.  90 
percent  of  whom  are  agricultural. 

It  is  a  htunan  falling  to  want  something 
for  nothing.  The  ClUnese  are  no  exception. 
Yet.  even  after  the  land  reforms,  thers  Is 
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gtm  not  enough  land  to  go  around.  In  ons 
rural  county  I  know  a  Government  official 
stated  that  there  is  only  land  enough  there 
to  feed  one-fo\irth  of  the  population.  In 
another  region  only  enough  rice  can  be 
grown  to  feed  40  percent  of  the  people. 

Tet,  all  landlords  were  not  tyrants.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Estates  of  Deceased  Ances- 
tors, found  generally  throughout  China,  and 
operated  like  traat  funds.  Many  of  these  es- 
tates were  kept  intact  for  centuries,  belong- 
ing to  all  the  descendants  of  a  certain  man. 
I  know  of  one  such  estate  that  was  handed 
down  for  18  generations.  It  was  not  only 
conserved  but  Increased  by  careftil  manage- 
ment. 

This  particular  estate  was  managed  by  a 
group  of  elders  of  the  clan,  which  numbered 
600  people  at  home,  and  others  who  had 
moved  to  Slam  and  Malaya.  The  fields 
worked  by  the  clan  formed  whole  villages  by 
themselves.  A  proportion  of  the  rice  harvest 
was  paid  into  the  ancestral  fund,  which  was 
used  for  memorial  services  in  honor  of  the 
deceased  ancestors,  the  upkeep  of  a  school, 
repairing  roads  and  bridges,  public  welfare, 
and  charity. 

Another  class  of  "trrannical  landlords'* 
were  the  endowment  fields,  belonging  to 
schools,  temples,  churctMs.  and  societies,  all 
supported  by  the  income. 

The  final  majcw  class  of  landlords  were 
thoee  who  owned  more  land  than  they  and 
their  immediate  family  could  work,  and  so 
rented  out  some  of  their  property  to  neigh- 
bors. It  must  be  remembered  that  all  work 
In  China  is  done  by  iiand,  so  the  numl>er  of 
fields  a  family  can  work  is  very  limited. 

According  to  the  official  Red  Handbook 
for  Division  of  the  Land  all  people  are  di- 
vided into  4  classes: 

1.  The  landlords:  includes  deceased  land- 
lords, endowment  fields,  and  all  those  who 
own  more  property  than  they  can  work  them- 
selves. 

2.  Rich  psasants:  people  who  work  fields 
they  own. 

S.  Peasants:  people  who  have  eno\igh  to 
get  by  on. 

4.  Poor  peasants:  those  who  do  not  have 
enough  fields  of  their  own  to  make  a  decent 
living. 

According  to  Mao  Tse-tung,  Red  leader,  the 
landlords,  rich  peasants,  and  merchants 
make  up  30  percent  of  China's  population. 
Tlie  peasants  make  up  another  20  percent. 
The  common  masses,  made  up  of  poor  peas- 
ants and  workers  who  do  not  earn  enough  to 
live  decently  compose  60  percent. 

Today  the  landlord  class  has  largely  been 
eliminated.  Communist  mobs  took  care  of 
that.  The  rich  peasant  class  was  relieved 
of  some  of  iU  land  and  reduced  to  average 
for  the  district.  This  average  was  calculated 
by  a  survey  of  all  land  in  the  townslilp,  di- 
vided by  the  actual  number  of  people  in  the 
township.  Anyone  who  had  more  than 
double  the  average  was  to  be  classified  as 
a  landlord. 

In  the  peasant  class  a  few  lost  fields,  some 
held  on  to  what  they  had,  and  a  few  gained 
fields.  The  remaining  fields  were  divided  up 
among  poor  peasants. 

After  the  redistribution  was  finished  I 
beard  no  rejoicing,  but  rather  a  sullen  dis- 
content settled  over  the  ooiutryside.  No 
one  seemed  satisfied  with  what  he  had  re- 
ceived. Tenant  farmers  who  never  before 
paid  taxes  realized  that  in  place  of  a  fixed 
rent  they  would  have  to  pay  the  same  vari- 
able and  heavy  taxes  as  everyone  else. 

The  redistribution  killed  initiative.  Fam- 
ily quarrels  and  hatreds  were  stirred  up. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
get  even.  The  large  nvmiber  of  "fervent 
young  radicals"  who  volimteered  for  the  army 
after  helping  in  the  division  of  the  fields, 
went  not  so  much  out  of  patriotism  as  be- 
cause tilings  got  too  hot  for  them  at  home. 


Sabpena  Jvttice  Clark 
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HON.  PATRICK  J.  HIUJNGS 

or  caLiroBina 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Rscord  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Monday, 
June  22, 1953.    The  editorial  follows: 

SUBFXNA   JUSTXCX   CLABK 

ITie  House  Judiciary  Committee  would 
have  been  Justified  in  issuing  an  immediate 
sxihpena  to  Justice  Clark  to  appear  before  the 
Keating  subcommittee  now  Investigating  the 
record  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  wlU 
surely  send  liim  a  formal  summons  when  it 
meets  again. 

Whether  Justice  Clark  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  subpena  is  not  a  matter  to  con- 
trol the  committee's  decision.  How  could  a 
Supreme  Coiirt  Justice  fall  to  comply?  How 
could  a  man  who  sits  on  the  Highest  Bench 
of  the  land  refuse  to  answer  fair  and  proper 
questions  as  to  his  conduct  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Willie  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

The  notion  that  the  Judicial  branch  would 
be  compromised  in  some  way  Is  poppycock. 
The  Supreme  Coiirt  has  declared  acts  of 
Congress  unconstitutional.  It  has  told  the 
President  that  he  did  not  have  the  power  to 
do  certain  things — seize  the  steel  industry, 
for  example.  In  turn  Congress  could  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  weU  as  en- 
large it.  The  separation  of  powers  in  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  absolute  and 
never  was  Intended  to  be. 

Should  Justice  Clark  be  summoned  and 
then  refiise  to  go  before  the  committee,  he 
would  show  himself  in  much  the  same  light 
as  Federal  District  Judge  Louis  E.  Goodman, 
of  San  Francisco.  Judge  Goodman,  who  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a  tax  scandal, 
refused  to  testify  on  the  grounds  that  his 
answers  would  make  the  Judiciary  subservi- 
ent to  the  legislative  branch. 

If  any  distinction  is  to  be  made,  it  should 
be  against  Justice  Clark.  He  does  not  need 
to  be  questioned  as  to  ills  conduct  wtiiie  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  needs  to  be  asked 
atiout  his  stewardship,  from  1945  to  1949,  of 
the  executive  department  which  Is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws 
fairly  and  in  the  Interests  of  all  the  American 
people. 

The  Federal  bench  should  not  be  badgered 
by  committees  bent  on  political  fishing  expe- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  it  shoxiid  not 
l>e  a  refuge  or  a  hideout.  If  Judges  and 
Jxistices  are  considered  above  the  law.  who 
knows  but  what  our  courts  will  be  loaded 
with  comiptlonists  given  sanctuary  by  polit- 
ical Presidents? 

There  are  many  citizens  who  believe  that 
Tom  C.  Clark  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1949  to  give  him  protection  against 
congressional  investigation.  In  fairness  to 
his  colleagues  on  the  highest  Court.  Mr.  Clark 
should  make  it  dear  to  the  cotmtry  tliat  he 
is  not  now  liiding  liehind  his  Judicial  robes. 

Justice  Clark  should  tell  what  he  knows 
almut  the  1946  Kansas  City  vote  thefts  and 
ttie  halfhearted,  limited  investigation.  He 
should  tell  what  he  knows  about  dubious  tax 
settlements  and  other  questionable  cases 
ttiat  arose  in  ills  tenure  in  the  Ttuman 
Cabinet.  < 

Justice  Clark  should  now  be  summoned 
and  he  should  answer  it  positively  and 
promptly.    Be  is  not  above  ths  law. 


OppoBOib  •(  Pretideat's  PoBcj  of 
Uberalioa  Would  Drire  Us  to  World 
WarlU 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSXM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  some  who  would  ad- 
vise our  President  to  seek  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  or  modus  Vivendi  with  the 
Communist  world. 

Every  piece  of  evidence  since  the  Com- 
munists have  come  to  power  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  shows  clearly  that  you  cannot 
make  a  bargain  with  them.  Every  ser- 
ious attempt  on  the  part  of  non-Com- 
munists to  enter  into  a  bargain  with  the 
Communists  has  always  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Communists. 

President  Eisenhower  was  eternally 
right  when  he  advocated  a  policy  of  lib- 
eration at  the  American  Legion  con- 
vention in  August  of  last  year,  when  he 
stated: 

Amniea*s  eonsdenee  can  never  know  peace 
until  those  people  {enslaved  nations]  are 
restored  again  to  lieing  masters  of  their 
own  fate. 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
January  15  of  this  year,  stated: 

These  people  who  are  enslaved  are  people 
who  deserve  to  be  free,  and  who.  from  our 
own  selfish  standpoint,  otight  to  l>e  free  be- 
cause if  they  are  the  servile  instruments 
of  aggressive  despotism,  they  will  eventually 
be  welded  into  a  force  which  will  be  highly 
dangerous  to  ourselves  and  to  all  of  the  free 
world.  Tlierefore.  we  must  always  have  in 
mind  the  liberation  of  these  captive  peoples. 

A  policy  of  liberation  cannot  coimte- 
nance  agreement  with  the  Communist 
world. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  my  remarks 
an  excellent  editorial  of  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence that  appeared  in  the  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  Jime  26  last. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Lawrence 
for  his  clear  analysis  of  the  present 
situation. 

Th«  OictT  Wat  Out 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  whole  world  has  witnessed  in  the  Bast 
German  revolts  of  the  last  few  days  the  exer- 
cise of  the  greatest  power  known  to  man.  the 
power  of  mass  action  by  peoples. 

No  atomic  weapon  can  rival  it  because  even 
the  hand  that  woiild  order  the  bomb  dropped 
on  another  coxintry  can  be  paralyzed  by  the 
command  of  a  peace-seeking  people,  the  final 
source  of  authority. 

The  premise  that  200,000,000  persons  in 
Soviet  Russia  can  at  any  moment  overthrow 
the  small  group  of  evil  men  who  rule  them 
lias  been  established  by  the  precedents  of 
history. 

Noliody  thought  tuat  in  the  midst  of  war 
the  despotic  and  aU-powerful  government  of 
the  Rtisstan  Czar  could  be  overthrown,  but 
an  almost  bloodless  revolution  in  1917  drove 
him  from  his  throne — and  the  Czar's  own 
troops  looked  on  with  acquiescence. 
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Nobody  tbcmght  tbr  loiperlal  OmnOi 
Oovemment  In  BerUn.  rai^xiBedly  supported 
toy  •  veU-dlsclpllned  paopto  and  tb*  PnmUn 
mllltarlBts,  could  be  upeet  in  a  matter  of 
bours  during  a  war  In  wblcb  patriotism  was 
at  fever  beat,  but  a  mutiny  of  sailors  at  Kiel 
toucbad  off  revolution  tn  1918— and  the 
Kaiser  fled  Into  exile. 

Wbat  is  this  power,  this  sudden  panic  of 
coumce  which  lelaes  a  populaee  that  haa  long 
been  suffering  under  oppressive  rule?  It  is 
merely  tbe  coneerted  will  of  a  vast  number 
of  hiuoan  beings  who  want  their  liberty, 
their  freedom,  their  emancipation  from 
tyranny. 

How  U  the  time  to  lift  high  the  torch  of 
hope,  of  liberation  for  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  Burope.  When  they  begin  to  rebel,  tbey 
must  look  for  moral,  if  not  physical,  support 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  which  want  them 
to  attain  their  freedom. 

To  implement  the  idea  of  "liberation"  re- 
quires imagination.  There  are  persons,  even 
In  the  Western  World,  here  and  abroad,  who 
for  partisan  reasons  have  belittled  it  aa  dan- 
gerous and  foolhardy. 

This  is  a  species  of  reactionary  thinking 
which  has  typified  our  policies  and  those  of 
our  allies  tn  recent  years — always  fear,  al- 
ways timidity,  always  frustration,  and  fliuUly 
appeasement  <A  the  enemy. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  free  govemmenta 
of  the  world  to  speak  out  and  encourage  the 
peoples  in  Soviet  Buasla  and  the  satelllta 
eountrlea — to  ten  them  we  shall  assist  with 
food  with  farm  machinery  and  with  eco- 
Bcnnlc  measures  wlien  they  establish  a  free 
government. 

V^or.  if  peace  comes,  the  world  win  be 
spared  many  billions  of  dollars  of  expendi- 
ture for  armament.  As  President  Eisen- 
hower so  wisely  said  in  his  speech  of  April  19 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
■ditcra.  we  would  gladly  spend  some  of  those 
same  billions  in  a  world  war  against  poverty, 
malnutrition,  and  disease. 

The  significance  of  wbat  is  happening  in 
Zast  Oermany  and  In  other  countries  under 
Soviet  domination  is  that,  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  armies,  thousands  of  people  have 
stood  up  defiantly  before  tbe  military  force 
of  their  oppressors.  The  outbiusts  may  be 
quelled  temporarily  but.  once  the  people 
really  feel  their  power,  the  urge  to  resist  will 
grow.  Revolutionary  inspiration  spreads 
like  wildfire,  eventually  the  Soviet  troops 
will  hesitate  to  continue  to  shoot  down  un- 
armed persons.  B\isslan  soldiers,  too.  want 
liberty. 

This  is  the  time  to  be  firm  and  not  to 
weaken,  as  some  of  our  allies  are  doing  with 
their  speeches  that  propose  the  admission  of 
Red  China  into  the  United  Nations.  Rather 
we  should  be  talking  of  expelling  the  Moscow 
Oovemment  from  the  U.  N.  because  of  ita 
perfidy.  For  the  Soviet  Government  has 
publicly  told  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
that  It  has  been  supplying  amu  and  anunu- 
nltion  to  Red  China — formally  declared  by 
the  U.  N.  in  1951  to  be  an  aggressor.  How 
can  we  overlook  that  crime  of  aiding  aggres- 
slonT 

•very  a*ep  we  take  to  dignify  and  build 
up  the  {>restlge  of  the  Moscow  clique  as  a 
legitimate  government — when  we  know  It  is 
a  menace  to  world  peace  and  that  there  are 
many  natlonaUties  in  the  Soviet  Union  which 
de  no*  feel  such  a  government  is  representa- 
tive of  them — tends  to  postpone  the  day 
when  tbe  masses  can  rise  up  in  revolt. 

There  should  be  no  four-power  meeting 
wtth  Malenkov.  There's  trouble  behind  the 
tma.  Curtain  and  we  must  not  build  up  even 
temporarily  the  stature  of  a  totalitarian 
government  and  thereby  discourage  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  for  freedom. 

With  all  the  censorship  and  the  devices 
of  suppression,  ideas  to  penetrate  the 
heaviest  curtain  of  secrecy.  The  power  of  an 
idea  is  infinite — and  the  peoples  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  neighboring  states  must  be 
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Cke  peofOs  of  the  West  are  with 

the  heartfelt  hope  that  they  can 

up  en  masse  to  recover  their  rights. 

ajptopnious  moment  in  history.    The 

all  Iron  Curtain  countries  sho\ild 

that  we  and  our  aUles  will  be 
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Qnestion  of  the  Week 


E:iTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

nV  THi  HOUSS  OF  &KPRXSENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  ]  £NDER.    Mr.   Speaker,   would 
the  Fou  Kling  Fathers  approve  of  us  on 


July  4, 


Syngma  i  Rhee? 


1953?     (^  would  they  prefer 


CAltE  Haad  Tool  S«b  for  Udu 


IN 


E3|TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

or  FKHWatLVAOTA 

HOUSX  OF  RZPRBSENTATIVES 

''hursdav,  June  25,  1953 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  haye 
much  Interested  in  the  CARE 
ever  since  its  initiation.  I  be- 
ially  interested  in  its  hand- 
rogram — a  combination  of  sev- 
eral hai  d  tools  such  as  shovels,  picks, 
rakes,  ai  id  so  forth,  which  enable  one  to 
do  his  f  J  krming  or  gardening  on  a  scale 
commen  surate  with  his  physical  abUity. 

Inasmuch  as  I  get  a  response  or 
signed  cird  for  each  such  set  I  make 
availaUf  to  those  in  foreign  lands.  I  take 
the  oppo  rtunity  of  addresadng  a  letter  to 
the  reci[  lent  and  ask  Just  how  the  set  of 
tools  is  t  eing  used  and  whether  they  arc 
of  real  cssistance.  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  one  such  letter  from 
the  reet<r.  Don  Bosco  Orphanage,  Vel- 
lore.  Noi-Ui  Areot,  South  India.  It  is 
most  Intfresting  and  gives  a  very  good 
Insight  ii  ito  the  difDcuIties  in  India  even 
with  the  "beautiful"  tools  he  describes. 

This  le  l;ter  recalled  to  my  mind  a  pro- 
gram inc  uded  in  the  1952  mutual  secu- 
rity appi  opriation  for  India,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  drilling  of  some  1.500  wells 
to  bring  ^ater  to  actual  use  In  agricul- 
ture. 1 1  m  advised  that  contracts  have 
been  let  i  or  the  drilling  of  these  wells  at 
an  avera  ;e  cost  of  $5,800  for  a  300-foot 
depth.  1 1  addition.  India  itself  will  pro- 
vide 500  I  timilar  wells.  The  rector's  let- 
ter sbowi  the  necessity  for  this  program 
and  the  rery  great  help  that  it  will  be. 
Water  is  the  Wg  problem  in  India,  even 
as  in  our  own  coimtry  in  certain  areas. 

I  feel  v(  sry  happy  when  I  receive  letters 
like  this  and  learn  how  my  own  little 
point  4  ;  trogram  Is  doing.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  be  in- 
terested ]  Q  the  rector's  letter  mentioned 


above;  and.  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
granted  me,  I  include  it  in  these  remarks, 
as  follows: 

Dow  Bosco  OmpuAKkCM, 
Vettore,  North  Arcot.  South  Ijuiia, 
June  19.  1953. 

Daaa  Ma.  Mvkica:  I  am  answering  your 
inquiry  of  May  4  regarding  the  CARE  hand- 
tool  sets.  The  problem  of  helping  the  poor 
people  here  in  India  Is  not  a  simple  one. 
Just  supplying  good  tools  woxild  not  do. 
Moat  of  the  people  who  work  on  tbe  land 
would  most  probably  throw  the  beautiful 
tools  with  smooth  handles  into  a  comer  and 
continue  to  use  their  crude  old  tools.  With 
us  it  is  different:  we  have  boys  in  our  schools 
and  they  have  simply  got  to  do  what  we 
tell  them..  So  they  get  accustomed  little  by 
little  and  then  they  wUl  understand  that 
with  better  tools  they  can  do  more  work  with 
less  effort.  I  therefore  think  that  it  would 
be  mor*  advisable  to  supply  tools  to  schools 
where  young  boys  are  trained  and  ^i^iere 
they  can  Just  start  and  get  accustomed  to 
tbe  beautiful,  practical  tools  that  are  sup- 
plied through*  CARS. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  we  have  bought 
about  300  acres  of  land  in  a  locality  which 
seemed  to  be  barren,  but  we  have  fo\md 
that  the  xinderaoU  contained  an  inexhaus- 
tible treasure  of  water  supi^y.  This  has 
made  it  possible  to  develop  in  a  few  yean 
a  good  pennon  of  the  land  and  make  it  fruit- 
ful. It  yields  now  already  three  ct<^  of 
rice  per  yeff.  It  is  our  intention  to  estab- 
lish  there  an  agricxiltwal  school  and  to  teach 
specially  the  poor  boys  how  to  cultivate  the 
land  with  more  rational  means  than  they 
usually  do.  There  your  tools  could  be  used 
and  the  boys  would  be  trained  to  use  them. 

Tour  second  question  to  whether  some 
other  thing  could  be  more  helpful  or  suit- 
able. The  answer.  I  think,  oould  be  this: 
Perhaps  the  most  helpfm  thing  would  be  to 
give  poor  farmers  the  means  to  ■tnir  wells 
and  a  pump  set  to  water  fields.  Water  to 
always  the  great' problem  in  India.  If  thto 
problem  would  be  solved  starvation  would 
be  abolUhed.  The  supply  of  ferUliaers  also 
would  be  most  helpful,  but  again  peopls 
should  first  be  taught  how  to  tise  them. 

I  hope  my  letter  has  he4>ed  you  to  get 
some  ideas  about  the  subject  you  are  in- 
terested in.  If  it  were  possible  to  do  some- 
thing for  our  incipient  agrieiiltural  achot^ 
I  should  Indeed  be  very  grateful. 

Wishing  you  every  blessing  ot  God.  I  ro- 
maln,  yours  gratefully  In  J.  C. 


As  Scqoels  to  Spies'  DtA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HO|L  OVERTON  BROOKS 

■         or  LOUTSIAWA 

IN  THB  HOUSE   OT  REPRBSENTATIVBa 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Journal  of  June  22. 
1953: 

As  SxQusLs  TO  Spas'  Dbstr 
There  are  some  possible  sequeto  to  the 
occutton  of  the  Roaenbergs  that  seem  to  be 
deserving  of  very  positive  attention  beeaosa 
ot  disgraceful  and  degrading  Incidents  coa- 
nected  with  the  movement  seeking  defeat 
of  the  sentence  of  the  atomic  spies. 

The  Roeenbergs'  chief  lawyer,  Eman\iel  H. 
Bloch.  who  apoke  outrageously,  shouM  be 
barred  from  ever  again  appearing  in  any 
American  court  as  a  lawyer.    Hto  presence 
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then  would  be  an  affront  to  members  of 
the  bar  worthy  of  their  memberahlp.  Men 
of  the  Bloch  type  do  and  say  things  that 
are  inexcusable. 

For  instance,  after  loaing  all  legal  moves  to 
prevent  the  Roeenbergs'  execution.  Bloch.  as 
reported  by  tbe  Associated  Press  from  Waah- 
Ington.  "mounted  the  steps  of  the  Supreme 
Court  building  and  shouted  he  was  going  to 
the  White  House  to  try  to  break  through  the 
paUoe  guard  which  has  mlalad  the  President.' 
He  said  BrowneU  (Attorney  General)  had  re- 
fused to  see  him  and  thU  was  a  'disgrace  to 
tbe  legal  profession  and  to  democratic  ideaU.' 
If  he  were  unable  to  sea  Eisenhower  and  ob- 
tain clemency,  he  stormed,  the  United  States 
wotild  have  become  'brutal,  oold<blooded 
murderers,  much  worse  than  the  Naato.' " 

At  the  funeral  of  the  Roeenbergs,  Attorney 
Bloch  declared  the  United  States  iwder  the 
heel  of  a  military  dtctatorahip,  adding  thto  to 
hto  insults  to  Americans:  "I  place  the  mur- 
der of  the  Rosenbergs  at  the  door  of  Presi- 
dent Bisenhower,  Attorney  General  BrowneU, 
and  J.  Kdgar  Hoover.  Thto  to  not  American 
Justice.  We  must  be  angry.  •  •  •  In  all 
my  years  of  practice  I  have  never  been  so 
honored  as  to  represent  these  two  wonderful 
people." 

Another  sequti  to  the  execution  of  the 
spies  should  be  toward  identifying  those  re- 
sponsible for  financing  the  "march  on  Wash- 
ington" by  a  large  bunch  of  Rosenberg  sym- 
pathisers. They  picketed  in  front  of  the 
White  House  until  word  of  the  execution  ar- 
rived. The  dtoplay  was  more  than  disgrace- 
ful. .   _ 

Too  many  violent  demonstrations  against 
American  Justice  are  being  tolerated.  Tbe 
time  for  suppressing  thto  vicious  attitude  to 
long  overdue. 


ttme  Amerkaa  UgSoo  CoBTcntioo  Tkat 
Hoard  VntHtmt  Ekoiikowcr  Ghre  Hk 
Groat  Spooch  oa  Uboralioi  of  EulaTod 
NalioBs,  Passed  Rcsohrtioa  Adrocatiiif 
NaiioMl  MililBry  Uuts  From  Escapoos 
FroB  IroB  Cvtak  Covntries 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCOM  SIM 

m  THX  HOnSB  OP  RBPRBSBNTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Eisenhower,  in  his 
speech  to  the  American  Legion  last  Au- 
gust, stood  squarely  on  tbe  principles  of 
American  political  philosophy  as  con- 
tained in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence when  he  advocated  a  policy  of 
liberation  of  the  enslaved  nations  as  the 
only  true  policy  of  peace. 

The  same  American  Legion  convention 
that  heard  Mr.  Eisenhower's  great 
speech  passed  tbe  following  resolution: 

Whereas  section  101  (3)  (1)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1061,  adopted  by  Congress  in 
October  19S1,  provides  $100  million  to  be  used 
to  form  national  military  units  of  escapees 
from  the  several  Oommun  tot -dominated 
countriee;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  such  military 
units  would  strike  at  the  basic  weakness  of 
the  Communtot  tyranny  by  undermin'ng  its 
hold  on  the  people  it  has  enslaved  and  wo\ild 
tend  to  cause  large  numbers  in  the  Com- 
mimtot-dominated  armies  to  have  a  will  to 
turn  against  their  oppressors  and  fight  for 
freedom  rather  than  aoeept  slavery;  and 


Whereas  our  aovenuneat  haa  Bot  yet, 
after  10  months,  created  any  svioh  naiUtary 
\inlts :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Beaolved,  That  the  American  Legion  In 
convention  assembled.  August  25-38,  106i2, 
urge  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
to  take  immediate  action  to  form  military 
units  as  provided  for  under  section  101  (a) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  at  1951;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  It  to  our  opinion  that  the 
existence  of  such  national  military  units  of 
escapees  would  reduce  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  required  overseas,  and  in  the 
event  of  war  woiild  be  a  tremendous  aid  to 
the  United  States  and  iU  alllss,  and  would 
save  the  lives  of  many  Americans  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


Address  of  Anbassador  Oare  Boodic 
Lace  Before  tk«  AaMficoB  Ckaiibcr  of 
CoBuierce  for  Italj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  ooKHxcncuT 
IN   THE  HOUSE  C^  RB'RBSBNTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  26,  1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  an  address  delivered 
to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  Italy  in  Milan  on  May  28,  1953.  by 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Clare 
Bootbe  Luce: 

Ladlee  and  gentlemen.  It  to  now  a  well- 
established  tradition,  I  am  told.  that,  not 
long  after  a  new  American  Ambassador  pre- 
sents hto  credentials,  he  to  invited  to  be  a 
guest  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  Italy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  thto  pleasant  tradition 
to  also  a  very  logical  one.  For  on  thto 
happy  occasion,  a  new  Ambassador  finds 
himself  not  only  among  friends  and  com- 
patrtota,  but  also  among  coUeagues. 

The  mission — the  htotmric  mission — of  an 
Ambassador  to  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
political,  the  cultural,  and  especially,  the 
economic  ties  between  two  countries.  By 
that  definition,  you  Americans  in  my  audi- 
ence are  all  ambassadors  here — ambassadors 
of  America  to  Italy — and  of  Italy  to  America. 
Through  the  years,  tn  your  many  pleasant 
and  profitable  daily  contacts  with  the  cltl- 
aens  of  thto  great  nation,  you  have  been 
magnificently  fulfilling  your  fruitful  and 
peaceful  mission.  And,  in  so  doing,  you  may 
weU  have  achieved  more  solid  gains  for 
Italo-Amerlcan  relations  than  any  ambassa- 
dor in  Palaaso  Marghertta  can  hope  to 
achieve. 

Thxjs,  a  new  Ambassador  among  many  old 
and  experienced  ones,  I  am  honored  by  the 
hospitality  you  offer  me  in  thto  great,  dy- 
namic, and  historic  city  of  Milan. 

And  now,  with  your  permission,:  I  Shall 
abandon  my  poor  attempt  to  speak  in  a 
language  that  to  not  my  own — and  that 
many  of  my  Italian  hearers  must  be  think- 
ing to  not  their  language,  either.  But  siuely 
they  will  forgive  me — their  "bellldioma"  to 
such  music  to  the  ear.  it  has  tempted  me 
to  try  to  speak  it — I  fear,  prematurely. 

It  to  flUlng  that  I  speak  in  my  own 
tongue,  I  think,  because  thto  evening  I  shall 
be  addreaaing  myself  primarily  to  my  fellow 
countrymen  in  my  audience. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  I  am  not 
wrong  in  thinking  that  what  moet  of  you 
want  to  hear  me  talk  about  tonight  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  new  Bisenhower  ad- 
mintotration.  For  you  know  that,  living  as 
we  do.  In  a  world  of  doaely  linked  national 


deatlnlas,  thto  policy  to  bound  to  have 
aequenoea.  happy  or  unhappy,  for  the  Uvea 
of  each  of  us.  And  you  know.  too.  that  it 
to  my  duty,  as  President  Elsenhower's  envogr, 
to  set  forth  for  you.  as  I  see  them,  what 
thoee  consequences  may  be. 

But  I  know  that  you  are  also  aware-^io 
audience  more  so — that  the  subject  of  any 
great  democratic  nation's  foreign  policy  to 
a  vast  and  complicated  one,  which  can  sel- 
dom be  intelligently  discussed  without  fre- 
quent reference  to  that  nation's  domestle 
policies.  Moreover,  the  recent  change  ot 
administration  in  Washington  haa  broui^t 
with  it  certain  shifts  in  tbe  areas  of  action, 
new  techniques,  new  emphases — and.  as  jrou 
plainly  see,  new  figures  in  the  field  of  our 
foreign  policy.  In  tbe  SO  minutea  allotted 
to  me  I  cannot,  unhappily,  touch  on  more 
than  a  few  of  the  questions  that  all  thto 
naturally  raises  in  those  who.  like  your- 
aelvea.  are  already  weU-lnformed  and  diseply 
interested  in  the  subject. 

But  surely  the  two  questions  that  are 
of  most  concern  to  you  ba«,  are  these:  (1) 
XXwe  the  change  of  admintotratlon  mean 
that  there  wlU  be  any  basic  change  in  Amer- 
ican fwelgn  poUcy,  aa  you  have  seen  it  un- 
toid.  since  the  end  of  the  war?  and  (2)  what 
can  the  free  world  ge<nerally  and  Italy  sped- 
fleally  expect  from  the  Eisenhower  admln- 
latratlonr 

Now.  as  to  the  first: 

I  think  you  will  aU  agree  that  the  basic 
goal — the  historic  goal — of  American  foreign 
policy  has  always  been  peace. 

EspedaUy  since  the  war's  end,  to  maintain 
and  foster  peace  for  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
pieace  without  the  sacrifice  of  our  Ubertles, 
peace  without  the  impairment  of  our  secu- 
rity, has  been  the  unremitting  purpoee  of 
American  statesmanship.  Tttere  will  be  no 
change  in  thto  basic  pi^iey  under  Presfdent 
Elsenhower. 

We  Americans  seek  peace  first  for  our- 
selves for  the  very  simple  human  reason  that 
every  American  desires  it  for  hto  happlnees 
and  the  welfare  of  hto  family.  We  seek  It 
second  for  others,  because  we  know  now — we 
have  found  it  out  the  hard  way  In  two  cat- 
astrophic world  conflicts — ^that  there  to  no 
peace  for  ourselves  and  security  for  our- 
selves, except  in  the  peace  and  security  of 
others.  And  we  seek  peace  thirdly  for  Its 
own  sake,  because  we  believe  that  peace  to 
good,  to  creative,  to  blessed,  and  that  war  to 
a  destructive,  accursed  evU.  We  beUeve,  In 
short,  that  peace  to  a  moral  imperative  for 
our  Nation. 

The  basic  morality  of  peace  was  srimma- 
riaed  by  President  Elsenhower  last  month  in 
hto  address  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Publishers: 

"No  people  on  earth  (he  said)  can  be  held 
as  a  people  to  be  an  enemy,  for  all  humanity 
shares  the  common  hunger  for  peace  and 
fellowship  and  Justice. 

"No  nation's  security  and  well-being  can 
be  lastingly  achieved  in  isolation,  but  only 
in  effective  cooperation  with  fellow  nations. 

"Any  nation's  right  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  an  economic  system  of  its  own 
choosing  to  inalienable. 

"Any  nation's  attempt  to  dictate  to  other 
nations  their  form  of  government  to  inde- 
fensible." 

And  last  he  said:  "A  nation's  hope  of  last- 
ing peace  cannot  be  firmly  based  on  any  race 
in  armaments,  but  rather  upon  Just  relations 
and  honest  understanding  with  all  other 
nations." 

But — you  will  say — if  America's  continu- 
ing purpose,  the  quest  for  peace,  remain 
unaltered,  what  then,  did  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  signify  for  for- 
eign policy?  It  signified,  I  believe — and  a 
majority  of  American  people  so  beUeved 
when  they  voted  for  change — that  America 
was  not  satisfied  with  all  the  ways  and  meana 
by  which  the  previous  admlntotration  bad 
been  conducting  that  imperative  quest. 
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m  70a  kDcnr,  oar  fonlga  pcdicif  ha»  loac 
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And  by  better  reaulta,  they  aaean  more  eoUd 
evktenoe.  moce  awhatantlia  proof,  that  peace 
can  be  won  for  ttiamaelvea  and  theft 

.We  Maam  what  you  know — that 
faeed  wtth  a  powerful  and  patient  enemy, 
an  aaeaay  vtiaee  mthleeaneae  we  wlU  not 
matah  in  kind  and  whoae  gnUe  we  aeora  to 
imitate,  but  aa  enemy  whom,  aevertheleea. 
wa  moat  ntrmPrat  and  repulae.  If  we  hope  to 
our  tlbarttea  and  aivold  atcmlc  dla- 


tbim  nefewlty  required  of  ua  that  we  en- 
gas*  that  enemy  in  a  cold  war,  eo  called — a 
cold  war  that  had  aa  Ita  aim  the  averting  of 
a  hot  war--a  eoM  war  that  had  aa  lU  al«i 
the  winning  of  the  peaoe.  For  peace  la.  aa  I 
have  eald.  our  one  abiding,  Increaatng  pur- 


In  recent  yeaia.  I  think,  AmCTlcana  had  be- 
gun to  fear  that  nnleea  there  were  greater 
▼IfStariea  la  that  cold  war,  time  would  soon 
daaert  our  aMe  and  beeonte  tha  friend  ot 
SoTlet  Rxuala.  And  so  America  gave  a  man- 
date to  a  new  administration — a  very  large 
electarate  mandate — to  wage  the  cold  war 
more  vigorously,  more  oonalstently.  more  ef- 
fectively. 

Doea  that  mandate  mean  that  this  admln- 
tstratlon  wlU.  so  to  apeak,  scrap  all  the  pre- 
vloua  waya  and  means  used  by  the  previous 
administration  to  combat  oonununlsm 
abroad?  It  doea  not.  Our  new  President 
would  be  the  fliat  to  say  that  many  good 
tkiogs  ware  dona  In  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy by  the  previous  administration.  After 
all.  he  played  no  email  part  in  planning  and 
achieving  one  of  the  most  notable :  the  bulld- 
ipg  of  the  European  defense  army. 

President  Waanhower  and  the  majority  of 
the  Congreea  wlU  not  only  pursue.,  but  piirsue. 
I_  believe,  even  more  foroefiilly.  such  estab- 
lished pollclea  as  the  rebuilding  of  our  de- 
fenses, the  economic  strengthening  of  the 
free  world,  the  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
RATO  and  the  European  armies,  the  encour- 
ayment  of  turaptm  political  union  and 
ennnomlc  integration,  and  all  related  efforts 
that  promise  (9  aohleve  a  closer  and  stronger 
democratic  world  community. 

I  think  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  recent 
change  in  the  Kremlin's  tactics  vls-a-vis  the 
free  world — the  so-called  detente — can  be  ex- 
plained in  large  part  by  Malenkov's  shrewd 
appreciation  that  the  United  States  under 
Klsenhower,  and  her  allies,  would  continue  to 
practice  and  perfect  every  policy  that  had. 
la  the  past,  strengthened  their  economic, 
pcditlcal.  and  mllttary  defenses. 

Indeed,  in  a  recent  address  at  New  York, 
t  said  that  the  vigorous  policies  pursued  by 
Preaident  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  had  forced  Russia  onto  the  "peace 
defenBlve" — ^where,'  Ood  willing,  we  and  otir 
allies  will  keep  her,  indefinitely. 

Whether  our  resolute  pressure  wtn  soon 
result  In  a  eufllcient  worldwide  relaxation  of 
Oommuniat  aggiesalon  that  all  the  great 
powers  can  sit  down  around  a  table  and  ham- 
mer out  a  workable  peace,  it  is  still  too  early 
to  say.  Amerteaas.  like  all  other  clttzens  of 
the  free  world,  earaeetly  hope  so.  We  shall 
ha««  to  wait. 

But  wait  watchfully. 

T^or  certainly  this  new  tactic  of  the  Soviets 
holds  eonsMerable  dangers  for  the  free  world. 

It  la  nicely  calculated  to  throw  us  off 
gnard.  to  persttade  ue  that  the  need  for  our 
new-found  unity  has  lessened,  to  encourage 
and  create  dtvMoBs  between  us  and  our 
allies,  to  allay  the  sense  of  urgency  that  has 
produced  such  remarkable  achievements,  to 
tOKtBT  neutralism,  and  above  all  to  encourage 
all  extremists  of  ttM  left  and  right — which 
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ract  here  Is  that  the  budget  of  the 
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must   be  brought  into  balance. 
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Invite  your  sarkras  attention  to 
magnitude  of  this  prablem  of  the  un- 
American  budget. 
Ifhe  present  administration  took  over 
ity  for  the  executive  noanagement 
Cbvemment.  it  inherited  a^  national 
oaore   than  $250   billion.     On  top 
1  he  public  debt  of  Statea  and  cities, 
qfLher  political  units,  totaled  many 
The  annual  budget  of  the  United 
Government  had  reached  the  astro- 
height  of  (80  billions.     And  thla 
figure  did  not  include  the  count- 
of  dollara  expended  locally,  in 
dounties,    cities — expenditures   that 
other  countries  would  show  In  the 
}udget. 
Industrious    though    we    are.   productive 
are.  willing,  or.  rather,  resigned 
'»e  are  to  paylag  high  taxes,  wa 
are  simply  not  able  to  find  enough 


r«veaiia  to  eovvr  this  IW  HUflon  dT  PMnal ' 
expaaditurea. 

That  la  why  candidate  BIsaBhower  befora 
the  election  promised  the  Americaa  peopta  ■ 
econooiy. 

Within  the   first   100  days  cf  PieaMI— >l 
Elsenhower's  admihistratlon,  every  etngle  da«i 
partment  of  the  Government  submitted  aattMi 
raatas  for  'the  ,eomlng  year  that  war*  cob*'  > 
stantlally  below  those  of  previous  years.   The 
net  result  was  that  the  total  of  expeadlturea 
planned  in  the  budget  for  the  flaeal.year  banH 
ginning  July  1  that  the  new  admlnlstrattoi ' 
inherited  fr<»i  the  old  one — 978.6  billion— 
was  substaatlally  rediieed.  and  the  deficit  tn* 
old  admlnlstratton  fmvsaw  was  cut  in  half— •' 
from  $9St  blinon  to  •4.4  billion. 

This  did  not,  of  course,  balanee  the  budget. 
Why  Prertdent  Bisenbower  eould  not  do  this 
immediately,  he  explained  in  his  broadeaafe 
to  the  American  people  May  19.     It  is  ao^ 
admlraMe  document  and  I  recommend  It  for ' 
your  thoughtful  study. 

But  President  Eisenhower  had  token  a  long 
step  along  the  right  way.  And  It  was  no- 
table political  achlefement  because  aa 
everyone  who  knows  anything  about  gov- 
ernment knows,  as  everj^  European  who  haa 
held  public  office  knows — ^there  Is  no  harder 
task  than  to  reduce  go^rnment  expendi- 
tures. It  takes  Intelligcne  and  sklU.  But 
it  takes,  above  all.  courage. 

80  much  for  our  basic  internal  economic 
problem.  Let  me  ttn-n  now  to  our  world- 
wide economic  policy.  Of  coarse,  our  inter- 
nal and  external  objectives  cannot.  In  fact, 
be  separated,  iftey  constitute  one  integral 
who'e.  If  now  I  separata  them.  It  is  only 
for  convenlenceiin  this  dlscuasloa. 

For  more  than  rO  years  now,  during  the  wtit^ 
and  after,  the  Uhited  States  have  been  ex-^ 
porting  billl&na- o<  drJlars  worth  of  real 
wealth  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  export 
of  real  wealth  was  mostly  in  response  to 
emergency  needs — the  preaaing  human  needs 
oC  postwar  reooaatsuctlon  and  rehabattatkon. 
Not  all  of  this  exported  real  wealth,  perhaps, 
was  well  osed.  But  by  and  large.  I  think,  it 
was  waU  enough  used  that  U  served  ita  asMn- 
tlal  purpose — to  ^>ar^,a8  It  were.  war-stai;ed 


It  is  precisely  because  thla  aid  pr(V*ni 
has  served  Its  ptopoae — ^precisely  because 
governments  in  Eun^  are  now  able  to  take 
care  of  their  own  emargeacias — thM  U  can 
now  be  curtailed.  The  case  made  against 
continuation  bf  aid  at  the  present  level  Is 
not  Its  atouaa.  if  abuse  there  ha*  bea*.  The 
case  is  that  Hi  use  has  achieved  threndk  in 
view. 

Aa  I  have  said,  tbs  Americaa  eeeoomy. 
productive  as  It  is.  is  not  able  longer  to  resist 
this  drain  on  it,  IT  it  Is  to  remain  produc- 
tive—and its  remaining  production  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  free  worlds 

If  there  la  not  to  be  aid.  howeTei,  ther« 
must  be,  I  think,  trade. 

European  statesmen,  undarstondabty  ana^ 
ious  to  see  their  oountrtas  standing  proodlfi. 
on  thalr  own  feet,  have  colaed  the  slogaiU 
"Trade,  not  aid."  , 

I  prefer  tba  wording,  '^ade  la  aid."  < 

Tou  gentlemen  are.  by  definition,  inter-! 
ested  in  commerce.  In  trade.  And  again  by 
definition,  you  are — most  of  you  «re — Inter- 
eetad  in  freer  trade.  So  it  must  have  beev 
good  news  to  you  that  a  cardinal  pcrtnt  of - 
the  new  adminlstratloa's  policy  is  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  through  the  relazatioai- 
of  present  restrictions  on  it. 

Preaiden*  Eisenhower  said  in  his  Ifay  18 
broadcast:  "Our  strength  •  •  •  demands 
healthy  two-way  trade  with  our  alllea  •  •  • 
for  this  Nation  could  not  long  enjoy  freedom 
or  proq>erity  in  a  hostile  world." 

And.  as  you  know.  Preaident  Btaenhowar.  a 
few  weeks  ago.  sent  identical  moMsgen  to  tha 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  ot  the  Hottse  of 
Bepresentatlves  requestli^  that  special  oom- 
mitteea  be  set  up  to  taring  la  a  report  next' 
fall  on  the  worldwide  ecoaoailo  poUcy  at  thai 
United  SUtea. 
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Now.  ordftaarfly,  a  Prasldentlai  reqneat  for 
a  congressional  committee  stxidy  is  not  big 
news.  This  request  was  very  big  news — news 
that  may  be  regarded  by  historians  as  one  of 
the  great  txirning  points  of  American  history, 
and.  perhaps,  of  the  history  of  the  world  in 
our  time. 

It  is  the  news  that  the  United  States  may 
now  proceed  to  live  in  the  world  like  the 
creditor  Nation  it  haa  become,  rather  than 
the  debtor  Nation  it  was — and  that  means  to 
abandon  protectionism  as  a  policy  in  favor 
of  freer  trade. 

The  congressional  study  to  which  I  refer 
will  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  tariffs 
and  protectionist  trade  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  deal  with  them  constructively 
and  effectively. 

Still,  a  change  from  an  essentially  pro- 
tectionist policy  to  one  that  is  not  basically 
protectionist  Is  one  of  the  greatest  changes 
in  economic  policy  any  coimtry  can  make.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  this  task  we  have  set  ourselves. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  great  country  has 
ever  made  this  change  without  a  tremendous 
Internal  battle.  And  it  will  not  be  easily 
done  in  America.  Aa  you  know,  there  are 
powerful  business  forces  and  even  more  pow- 
erful historic  political  attitudes  opposed  to 
the  lowering  of  American  customs  barriers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  real  ground 
swell  in  the  United  SUtes  in  support  of 
freer  trade.  Every  day  more  and  more  good, 
hard-headed  American  businessmen  are 
pointing  to  the  urgency  of  It.  To  mention 
a  few:  The  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, the  liSA  Advisory  Board,  the  United 
States  Council  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  both  the  Detroit  and  Indiana 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  New  York  Bank 
of  Trade.  New  Orleans  International  House, 
and  such  diverse  but  povrerful  groups  as  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  many  religious  publications  ranging 
from  the  Catholic  Commonweal  to  the 
Methodist  Chrtstlaa  Advocato.  All  theae 
have  come  around  to  the  view  that,  in  theee 
tlmea.  In  this  shrunken,  interdependent 
world,  aeonomlc.  like  poUtlcal  isoUtloniam 
is  not  possible,  and  that  the  ITnitad  Stotes 
must  resolve  the  contradiction  in  the  area 
of  trade  which  exlsU  between  her  foreign 
and  domestic  pcdicy. 

80  first,  this  administration  offers  the 
free  world  la  gen«ral  aad  Italy  in  particular 
the  aolld  hope  of  freer  world  trade. 

However.  antU  that  hope  Is  realised.  I 
believe  that  the  world,  and  Italy,  can  count 
on  some  economic  aid.  Certainly  there  will 
be.  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  substantial.  If 
smaller,  program  of  economic  aid.  direct  and 
IndU-ect.  to  Itoly. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  form  this 
aid  will  take,  nor  the  amount.  But  I  think 
I  may  properly  point  out  to  you  that,  white 
it  Is  true  that  the  Eisenhower  adminlstra- 
tlon  proposes  to  reduce  by  $1.800.000X)00  the 
foreign-aid  figure  recommended  in  the  last 
Truman  bxidget.  it  is  also  true  that  the  fig- 
ure recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, $6300,000,000,  is  only  8200  mUlion  be- 
low the  figure  for  fiscal  1952-63,  $6  bllUoa. 
Of  this,  certolnly.  Italy  will  get  her  share. 
-  Italy,  like  other  NATO  nations,  can  also 
count  on  the  continuance  of  offshore  pro- 
curement of  defense  goods  for  herself  and 
the  other  NATO  nations,  and,  as  long  as  a 
threat  of  aggression  remains,  on  other  forms 
of  direct  military  aid.  Again,  I  cannot  aay 
how  much  this  will  amount  to,  or  how  it  will 
be  spent.  But  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 
the  figtnre  will  be  sizable. 

Itely  can  count  on  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration to  make  every  poaslble  effort  to  help 
solve  her  pressing  problem  of  overpopula- 
tion and  consequent  unemployment- 
through,  if  COTigress  approves,  increasing 
the  number  of  Italians  allowed  to  emlgrato 
to  the  United  States;  through  using  her  good 
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with  other  frtaadly  countries  to  ob- 
tain similar  concessioiu;  through  directing 
international  attontlon  to  the  problem; 
throu^  supporting  every  entorprlse  that 
promises  to  make  It  poartble  for  the  work- 
ing man  to  go  freely  wherever  work  is  to 
be  had,  and  through  encouraging  the  flow 
of  privato  capitol  to  Italian  industry,  so 
that  Italian  Industry  may  become  more  pro- 
ductive and  compete  on  favorable  torms  in 
the  world  markets. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  state  one  sim- 
ple— one  self-evident — truth  with  all  the 
vigor  and  sincerity  I  can  command. 

America  and  Americans,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Eisenhower,  wish  for  peo- 
ples evenrwhere  the  same  things  they  wish 
for  themselves — an  opportunity  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  peace  and  contentment,  under 
governments  of  their  own  free  choosing, 
that  will  guarantee  for  them  the  freedoms 
basic  to  their  happiness. 

Thiu  my  President  and  my  people  wish 
for  Italy — an  Italy  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans respect  and  love — that  she  be  strong 
and  united:  they  want  to  see  Italy  resume 
that  high  place  of  leadership  in  the  world 
to  wfilch  her  industry  and  her  numbers,  her 
singular  Intellectual  and  cultxiral  gifts,  and 
her  noble  history  all  so  richly  entitle  her. 

My  President  and  my  people  desire  for 
Italy  what  most  Italians  desire  for  Italy — 
a  stable  democratic  government,  a  dynamic 
democracy  able  to  advance  her  well-being 
and  safeguard  her  freedoms.  Here,  as  at  so 
many  points,  American  and  Italian  interests 
coincide.  Surely  this  happy  coincidence  Is 
the  solid,  practical  reason  for  the  fruitful 
Italo-American  cooperation  that  has  devel-' 
oped  in  these  postwar  years. 

In  Italy's  thrilling  forward  progress  along 
the  ancient  highway  of  her  natural  great- 
ness, she  can  count  confidently  on  America's 
intlmato  and  warm  cooperation.  We 
should — we  Americans — be  very  sad  to  see 
that  forward  march  checked  or  diverted. 
But  if — and  I  am  required  in  all  honesty 
to  say  this — but  if,  though  It  cannot  hap- 
pen, the  Italian  people  should  fall  unhappy 
victim  to  the  wiles  of  totalltarlanlam,  totall- 
tarlaniam  of  the  right  or  the  left,  there  would 
follow — logically  and  tragically — grave  oon- 
aequenoes  for  this  intimate  and  warm  co- 
operation we  now  enjoy. 

But  I  am  confident,  and  I  believe  that  you 
are  confident,  that  both  our  beloved  coun- 
tries have  learned  well  the  lessons  of  p«wt 
history.  I  believe  we  are  both  determined 
vrith  patience,  the  patience  of  each  of  us, 
and  courage — ^the  courage  of  each  of  us — to 
stay  on  the  high  road  of  democracy  that 
leads  to  peace,  and  to  stay  on  it  together. 
So  then,  let  us  work  together,  as  though  all 
depended  on  ua.  and  pray  together  as  though 
all  depended  on  Ood. 

And  now  thank  you  again  for  yotir  hos- 
pitality. And  for  the  courtesy  and  patience 
with  which  you  have  so  long  now  listened 
to  me. 


Tke  Roscaberf  Case 
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OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  oKxo 
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Monday,  June  22. 19S3 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mj  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
excerpts  from  a  broadcast  over  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System.  Sunday.  June 
21,  1953,  by  Mutual  Washington  corre- 
spondent Joseph  McCaffrey. 


Mr.  McCaffrey  urgre^lftat'  the  Rosen- 
berg case  be  used  as  widely  and  effec- 
tively as  possible  to  puMleize  our  system 
ot  Justice.  He  suggests  that  we  compare 
the  handling  of  this  case  with  the  case 
of  those  who  are  arrested  behind  the 
Iron  CurtaiiL 

I  am  fully  in  accord  wltSi  Mr.  McCaf- 
frey's views  on  this  matter,  and  am  in- 
serting his  statement  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  Rosenberg  case 
I'd  like  to  mention.  The  Communists,  as 
tricky  as  ever,  are  broadcasting  their  version 
of  this  case  over  every  available  transmitter 
in  Europe.  They  are  saying  the  Boaenbergs 
were  railroaded. 

To  the  average  man  in  Europe,  who  may 
be  subjected  to  this  continuous  propaganda, 
this  case  Is  regarded  much  as  we  view  the 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  trial. 

One  Member  of  Congress  who  was  a  re- 
porter and  who  knows  the  value  of  spread- 
ing the  truth,  is  Ohio's  BepubUcan  Pbamk 
Bow. 

He  believes  that  wa  should  make  use  of 
this  case  in  a  positive  way.  That  we 
shouldn't  let  the  Beds  warp  it  into  a  plea 
for  communism,  but  that  we  should  tell  the 
world,  step  by  step,  the  opportunities  the 
Rosenbergs  had,  were  they  innocent,  to  be 
saved. 

The  Voice  of  'Anterica  has  been  reporting 
the  facte  on  the  Rosenberg  case.  The  Voice 
has.  despite  Ite  upe  and  downs  during  the 
last  few  years,  always  attempted  to  IM  a 
factual  news  reporting  agency  to  win  the 
confidence  of  ite  listeners. 

Actually,  it  has  never,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word,  been  a  prt^^Mganda  weapon. 
Certainly  not.  In  the  sense  that  the  Rusaians 
use  their  transmitters  in  Europe. 

Here  is  the  problem.  To  counteract  this 
false  propaganda  the  Reds  are  spreading 
about  the  Etosenbergs.  should  we.  without 
losing  this  objectivity  the  VOA  has  long 
pledged  Itself  to.  begin  stepped  up  reporting 
of  the  Rosenberg  case? 

Should  we  go  on  the  air  as  often  as  poa- 
slble. outlining  simply  and  carefully,  the 
nuiny  avenues  of  Justice  which  were  alwaya 
open  to  the  Rosenbergs  and  the  number  of 
steys  they  were  allowed? 

Let  us  compare,  frankly  and  honestly,  the 
handling  of  this  case  with  the  case  of  those 
who  are  arrested  behind  the  Iron  Ciutain 
where  Justice  is  but  a  mockery. 

Are  we  cashing  In  on  the  full  val\ie  of  the 
Voice  by  treating  it  simply  as  a  r^nrtorlal 
instrument,  or  should  we.  stiU  being  honest, 
go  aU  out  on  such  stories  as  the  Rosenberg 
case,  repeating  them  over  and  over  to  counter 
the  Ues  and  distortions  which  oome  out  of 
Moscow? 

Oongresa.  whloh  haa  a  powoful  indlreefc 
hand  in  the  operating  of  the  VOA.  will  have 
to  consider  this  during  tba  important  montha 
ahead. 


SUBdard  09  C*.  •<  New  Jersey  lanles 
lacrease  u  Price  of  03 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Wednesday,  June  24,  19  i3 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  CommUtee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commeree  is  starting  an  inouixy 
next  Wednesday,  July  1.  into  the  recent 
increases  in  the  price  of  gasoline  and 
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beating  aOa.  Some  of  these  increaaes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  initiated  by  the  dis- 
tributors of  such  products,  while  others 
are  stated  to  be  the  result  of  the  recent- 
ly posted  increase  of  30  cents  a  barrel  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil. 

In  connection  with  the  crude  oil  i»:ice 
increase.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  following  article  by  W.  M.  Ja- 
blonski  in  the  Jime  9  issue  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  which  the 
writer  comments  upon  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Rathbone,  president  of 
Esfio-Standard  Oil  Co..  which  seems  to 
be  an  invitation  for  other  companies  to 
Increase  the  price  of  crude  oil.  While 
the  speech  referred  to  apparently  was 
one  made  during  the  first  week  of  May 
at  a  regional  meeting  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  at  Casper.  Wyo.,  the 
significance  of  Mr.  Rathbone's  sugges- 
tion seemed  to  have  been  missed  imtil 
the  appearance  of  this  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  Shortly  there- 
after, Phillips  Petroleum  initiated  the 
Increase.  -..^ ^ 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  Miss 
Jablonski's  significant  remark  that  if  the 
industry  carefully  curbs  production  in 
the  next  few  months  to  "eat  up"  excess 
Inventorirs,  the  supply  situation  by  fall 
or  winter  might  be  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  price  hike: 

JxBSET  Staitdako  Oil.  Fatoks  DoMxsnc 
Crudc  Pmicx  Boost 

(By  W.  If.  JabkmsU) 

Vt>r  the  first  time  in  more  than  8  years 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  has  gone  on 
record.  In  effect,  as  favoring  a  rise  In  domestic 
crude>oU  prices. 

This  may  well  prove  of  major  significance, 
coming  from  the  Nation's  biggest  oil  com- 
pany, which  since  early  1»47  has  consistently 
opposed  every  attempt  in  the  Indiistry  to 
increase  the  price  of  crude. 

Jersey  Standard's  statement  was  not  made 
In  a  formal  announcement  on  price  policy 
as  such. 

It  was  Incorporated,  however.  In  a  speech 
by  M.  J.  Rathbone,  a  top  officer  and  director 
of  the  holding  company,  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute. 

itoRs  HioHn  com* 

While  the  main  text  of  his  speech  dealt 
with  the  need  for  Imports.  Mr.  Rathbone 
took  time  out  to  concede  that  domestic  crude 
producers  are  facing  a  "very  real"  and  "quite 
a  sisable'*  economic  problem. 

The  Jersey  executive  took  note  of  the  In- 
creased costs  of  producing  oil,  and  particu- 
larly the  added  burden  of  carrying  a  large 
shut-in  reserve  capacity,  as  requested  by  the 
Government. 

This  cost,  Mr.  Rathbone  told  the  producers, 
"will  have  to  be  compensated  for  in  the  crude 
price,  as  will  also  the  higher  drilling  and 
operating  costs  experienced  in  recent  years. 

"Such  adjustments,"  he  said,  "will  un- 
doubtedly come  in  due  course." 

Mr.  Rathbone's  statement  was  not  made 
lightly,  nor  off  the  cuff.  It  was  written  into 
the  formal  text  of  his  address,  copies  of 
which  were  distributed  to  the  press. 

And.  as  everyone  knows  who  Is  familiar 
with  preparation  of  speeches  by  top  direc- 
tors of  major  corporations,  every  word  in  the 
tormal  text  is  about  as  carefully  written  and 
screened  for  policy  as  the  original  charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

■Hzpr  nf  poucT 
It  should  be  safe  to  tmaxane,  thus,  that  the 
statement  reflected  the  thinking  of  Jeney's 
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manayment  and  was  intended  to  be  inter- 
as  such. 
it  marks  a  notable  shift  in  Jersey's 
and.  in  a  sense,  removes  one  of  the 
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price. 
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some  years  now.  many  oUmen  have 
believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Jer- 
EAanagement  was  wedded  to  a  hold-the- 
1  Ine  attitude  on  crude.     Since  Jersey 
Holman  Issued  his  famous  hold- 
policy  announcement  in   1947,  the 
has  opposed  every  move  made  to 
<|omestic  crude. 

,  the  company  publicly  denounced  a 

hike  in  crude  buying-selling  prices 

by  other  companies.     (Subsequently, 

,  the  extreme  crude  shortage  forced 

afllllates  to  meet  that  hike  or  lose  their 

suppUes.) 
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nSISTS  PUCX  HIKZS 


The  next  year,  Jersey  again  publicly  de- 
another  attempt  to  hike  crude  35 
and  since  crude  was  in  easier  supply 
was  successful  that  time.  In  the 
1950,  after  the  outbreak  of  Korea, 
management  again  took  a  dim  view 
proposals  for  a  crude  hike,  and 
ever  came  of  them.  The  Oovern- 
lien  froze  prices,  and  the  basic  crude 
evel  east  of  California  has  remained 
untU  now. 
WitA  crude  oil  the  only  basic  commodity  in 
the  cc  untry  not  to  have  increased  in  price 
in  7  y»ars.  independent  domestic  producers 
are  ux  derstandably  chafing  at  the  bit  for  a 
price  I  adjustment.  Many  medium  size  and 
larger  oil  companies.  Including  Standard  of 
Indian  a.  the  Texas  Co.,  etc..  also  feel  a  crude 
price  ilse  Is  overdue — particularly  if  the  in- 
dustry is  to  carry  the  large  shut-in  capacity 
neede<  for  defense.  (One  prominent  South- 
west p  roduclng  company,  for  instance,  esti- 
mates that  the  reserve  capacity  factor  alone 
has  In  Teased  its  production  costs  by  30  per- 
cent.) 


BIOH   STOCKS   AK   OBSTACLS 


the    only     remaining     stumbling 
now   seems   to   be    today's    somewhat 
oil  supply  position.    Some  people 
■tULt  U  the  industry  curbs  its  produc- 
er ref lUly  in  the  next  few  months  to  eat 
I  ixcess  inventories,  the  supply  situation 
strong  enough  by  fall  or  winter  to 
K  price  hike.     Others,  however,  feel 
wishful  thinking  and  that  economic 
may  not  be  strong  enough  for  a 
Ise  for  some  time  to  come. 
in  either  case.  It  appears  as  If  the 
biggest  oil  company  Is  now  pub- 
c4mmittcd  to  backing — as  soon  as  eco- 
condltions  do  permit — the  crude-price 
sought  by  domestic  producers. 


Tke  Boston  Post 
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Friday.  June  26.  195S  ^ 

ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 

this  Is  another  article  in  the  se- 

artlcles  by  Mr.  John  Pox,  the 

of  the  Boston  Post,  entitled  "Why 

the  Post."    Others  in  this  se- 

appeared  in  the  immediate  pre- 

issues  of  the  Concsxssxonai.  Rcc- 

flrst  article  appearing  in  the 


CoNGSBSsiONAt  Rkcoro  of  Wednesday, 
Jime  24. 1953.  I  urge  all  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  those  who  receive  the 
Congressional  Rkcord.  to  read  this  se- 
ries of  articles.  They  contain  a  message 
vital  to  America  and  the  free  way  of 
life: 

WHT    I    BOUOHT   THS   ?0«T 

(By  John  Fox) 

(Continuation  of  excerpts  from  testimony 
under  oath  by  Joseph  P.  Selly,  president  of 
American  Communications  Association,  In 
the  summer  of  1951  before  a  committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  entitled  "Subcom- 
mittee Investigating  Subversion  In  the  Tele- 
graph Industry."  These  excerpts  do  not 
comprise  the  whole  testimony  of  Mr.  Selly.) 

"Question.  H^ve  you  signed  a  non -Com- 
munist affidavit  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

"Mr.  SnxT.  Tes. 

"Question.  Were  you  a  Communist  as  of 
the  time  you  signed  the  non-Comnunlst  affi- 
davit under  the 'Taft-Hartley  Act? 

"Mr.  SrLLT.  1.  refuse  to  answer  on  the 
grounds  of  my  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. « 

"Question.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  witness  be  ordered  and 
directed  to  answer  the  question. 

"Senator  SicrHi.  The  Chair  directs  the 
witness  to  answer  the  question. 

"Mr.  Sellt.  Itmust  refuse  on  the  grounds 
of  my  rights  under  the  fifth  amendment. 

"Question.  Do  any  of  the  employees  who 
are  bargained  for  by  the  American  Commu- 
nications Association  handle  overseas  cables 
or  overseas  messttges? 

"Mr.  SEIJ.T.  Tes.  I  testified  before,  that. 
In  Western  Union  cables,  RCA,  and  French 
cables,  they  are  engaged,  the  companies 
generally  and  the  employees  in  whatever 
capacity  they  work,  exclusively  In  the  trans- 
mission and  reception  of  international  com- 
munications. 

"Question.  Do  you  have  any  International 
communications  going  to  recipients  who  are 
in  the  Military  Establishment  of  this  Oov- 
emment? 

"Mr.  SKU.T.  I  think  so.  I  tlilnk  the  com- 
panies get  substantial  file  from  aU  of  the 
Government  agencies,  including  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  and  State 
Department,  and  I  assume  they  are  trans- 
mitted to  distant  points. 

"Question.  Does  the  Western  Union  Co., 
with  which  the  American  Communications 
Association  has  Its  contract,  have  any  leased- 
wire  arrangements  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment.  to  your  knowl- 
edge? 

"Mr.  Sbllt.  I  dont  know.  I  would  think 
so.  I  know  that  they  lease  wires  to  private 
corporations,  and  I  would  think  that  they 
lease  wires  to  Government  agencies,  but  I 
am  not  certain. 

"Question.  Are  employees  for  whom  you 
bargain  in  either  RCA.  RCA  Overseas.  West- 
ern Union,  or  Western  Union  Overseas  en- 
gaged in  servicing,  maintaining,  processing, 
or  working  on  in  any  capacity  the  leased 
wires  or  tie  lines  which  Western  Union  has 
at  the  disposed  of  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States? 

"Mr.  SxLLT.  If  there  are  such  leased  serv- 
ices, leased  wires,  or  tie  lines,  and  if  they 
cut  into  the  metropolitan  New  York  division, 
members  of  my  union  are  very  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  servicing,  equipping,  transmit- 
ting, and  maintaining  those  services." 

I  came  into  possession  of  the  record  of 
Mr.  Selly's  sworn  testimony  given  before 
the  Subcommittee  Investigating  Subversion 
In  the  Telegraph  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Senate  toward  the  end  of  1951.  By 
that  time,  I  had  become  the  principal  stock- 
holder OS  Western  Union.  I  Immediately 
took  the  matter  up  with  Walter  P.  M»r«»^»ii, 
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the  president  of  the  company,  of  whose  in- 
tegrity, patriotism,  and  loyalty  there  waa 
no  slightest  doubt.  There  was  no  possible 
doubt,  either,  of  Mr.  Marshall's  great  ability 
as  an  executive.  His  intelligence  and  cour- 
age, in  my  opinion,  matched  bis  integrity. 
I  demanded  to  know  how  it  was  possible 
that.  In  the  face  of  Mr.  Selly's  own  sworn 
testimony,  together  with  facts  which  were 
in  possession  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  which  must  have  been  the 
basis  of  many  of  the  questions  put  to  him. 
the  union  of  which  he  was  president,  and  he. 
himself,  as  president  of  that  union,  still 
iti^lntalned  their  positions  in  control  of  the 
emiployees  of  Western  Union,  through  whose 
bands  passed  messages  and  communications 
vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Marshall  told  me  that  he  hated 
Communist*  and  everything  that  oomiau- 
nlsm  stood  for  Just  m  much  as  I  did,  and 
had  always  given  the  Oovemment  full  co- 
operation In  every  way  that  lay  in  his  power. 
I  left  the  Interview  baffled.  It  was  com- 
pletely inexplicable  to  me  that  the  officers  of 
the  ACA,  who,  In  my  opinion  at  best,  were 
suspected  Coounimlsts,  had  nevertlieless 
been  able  to  remain  in  their  positions  of 
power. 

Although  the  situation  was  then  incom- 
prehensible to  me,  it  became  rapidly  less 
incomprehensible  as,  in  the  course  of  not  a 
very  long  time  of  investigation,  my  under- 
standing of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  Influence  into  de- 
partments of  the  Oovemment  ot  the  United 
States  Itself  Increased. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Marshall,  and  largely  m  •  result  of  it. 
that  a  full  appreciation  came  to  me  of  how 
very  real  and  how  very  great  was  the  danger, 
not  only  to  the  freedom,  but  to  ttie  very 
existence  of  our  cotmtry. 

Additional  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
under  oath  of  Joseph  P.  Selly.  president  of 
the  American  Communications  Association, 
before  the  United  States  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee Investigating  Subversion  in  the  Tele- 
graph Industry: 

"Question.  In  IM0.  around  April  of  1940. 
did  yoa  attend  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Dip- 
lomat. In  New  York  City,  on  labor  matters? 

"Mr.  SnxT.  I  dont  know  what  you  are 
referring  to.  Tou  will  have  to  Identify  tt 
more  clearly  for  me  to  be  able  to  give  an 
Intelligent  answer. 

"Question.  Was  there  a  meeting  on  or 
about  April  36.  IMO.  at  the  Hotel  Diplomat 
in  New  York  City  which  you  attended? 

"Mr.  Seixt.  I  don't  recaU. 

"Question.  May  I  refresh  your  reeolleetloa 
by  suggesting  that  Mr.  Irving  Potash  made 
an  address  at  the  meeting.  Hotel  DtpVomat. 
New  York  City,  on  AprU  96.  1940. 

"Mr.  Skllt.  It  would  help  me  if  you  could 
Identify  Um  noeeting.  My  own  union's  locals 
frequently  liold  meetings  at  the  Hotel 
Diplomat. 

"Question.  If  you  want  me  to  identify  the 
meeting.  It  wes  the  labor  conunissioners  of 
the  Communist  Party  that  held  the  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Diplomat  at  New  York  City  on 
April  26.  1940.  Does  that  refresh  your  recol- 
lection? 

"Mr.  SfexxT.  Tee,  sir.  You  are  asking  me 
whether  I  aUended  this  meeting? 

"Question.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  SatxT.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the 
groxuds  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

"Question.  Are  you  refusing?  Tou  said  a 
-wtiile   ago  you  had  no  reeoUection. 

"Mr.  8KSI.T.  I  refuse  to  answer  oQ  the 
grounds  of  my  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

-■  "Question.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  request  that 
the  witness  be  ordered  and  directed  to  an- 
mrer  the  question. 

"Senator  Smrv.  Mr.  Selly,  tlM  Chair  or- 
ders and  directs  you  to  answer  the  question. 

"Mr.  Sellt.  I  must  refuse  under  my  rights 
of  the  fifth  amendment." 
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Mr.  BENTL£Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  in 
the  House  oi  Representatives  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  possible  future  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  or  any  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  that  organization.  My  res- 
olution would  provide  that,  if  such  an 
event  came  to  pass,  the  United  States 
Government  should  reexamine  its  over- 
all policy  regarding  the  United  Nations 
or  any  specialized  agency,  especially 
with  regard  to  its  membership  therein. 

I  feel  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  put  the  Congress  on  record 
insofar  as  its  feeling  regarding  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  is  concerned.  It  would 
definitely  convey  this  Impression  to 
those  other  United  Nations  members 
who  may  be  thinking  of  sponsoring  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  mem- 
bership at  some  future  date.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  commit  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  any  particular  course  of 
action  in  advance,  which  is  always  dan- 
gerous and  unpredictable.  A  reexami- 
nation of  our  policy  toward  the  United 
Nations  might  result  in  any  one  of  sev- 
eral diflrerent  courses  of  action,  none 
of  which  should  be  specified  in  advance. 

I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  reflect  the 
feeling  of  the  American  people  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  should  Communist 
China  be  allowed  "to  shoot  her  way" 
into  the  United  Nations.  At  such  a  time 
as  a  truce  or  armistice  may  be  worked 
out  in  the  Far  East,  the  question  of 
Communist  China's  membership  will 
definitely  arise.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  oppose  any  attempt 
to  include  U.  N.  membership  on  the  part 
of  Communist  China  as  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  such  truce  or  armistice. 

Through  its  short  history  of  existence, 
the  Chinese  Communist  Government 
has  shown  complete  disregard  for  both 
public  and  private  int«iiational  law. 
It  has  been  branded  before  the  U.  N. 
as  an  aggressor  against  world  peace. 
The  question  of  ultimate  membership 
in  the  U.  N.  should  not  even  be  consid- 
ered for  a  long  period  of  time,  even  pre- 
suming that  this  Goverzmient  is  enabled 
to  maintain  Itself  in  power.  I  trust  that 
the  United  States  Government  would 
oppose  this  admission  by  every  means  at 
its  disposal,  in  view  of  the  complete  lack 
of  qualifications  for  membership  on  the 
part  of  the  Ccunmunist  Chinese  as  spe- 
cifically stated  in  the  U.  N.  Charter. 

If  such  efforts  should  finally  prove  to 
be  unsuccessful,  my  resohitlon  would 
then  permit  a  reexamination  of  our  own 


position  at  that  time  and  would  leave  xa 
iree  to  take  any  steps  which  might  be 
deemed  in  ttie  best  interests  of  the 
United  Btatce. 
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Mr.  EHJBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached newspaper  column  by  George 
SokoldT.  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  Thursday,  June 
25.  1953.  impressed  me  a  great  deal.  I 
think  few  of  us  realize  what  an  honest 
upright  Judge  has  to  go  through  in  or- 
der to  honorably  do  his  duty.  Judge 
Kaufman  is  to  be  congratulated. 

thbr  DSTB 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

Tbe  Judge  who  sentenced  the  Rosenbergs, 
Irving  R.  Kaufman.  I  know  well  and  respect 
highly  for  his  character,  his  courage,  and  his 
erudition.  Only  48  years  old.  he  has  al- 
ready had  a  long  and  Important  career  as  a 
lawyer,  serving  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, before  he  was  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Judldary  at  the  age  of  SO. 

Perhaps  never  before  has  a  Judge  in  an 
American  court  been  subjected  to  such  or- 
ganised mass  pressure.  Judge  Kaiafman's 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children 
were  threatened.  He  received  so  large  a 
volume  of  vituperative  mail  that  he  had  to 
stop  reading  It;  he  was  called  on  the  tele- 
phone day  and  night  untU  he  stopped  an- 
swering calls  even  from  personal  friends. 
(An  unlisted  number  did  not  help:  some- 
how the  Communists  managed  to  discover 
what  it  was.) 

But  the  worst  pressiire  was  In  that  curious 
New  York  atmoeplMn  of  Uberalism,  which 
often  rejects  the  law  in  favor  of  mob  rule. 
Every  kind  of  influence  was  brought  to  bear 
on  Judge  Kaufman  to  change  bis  decision. 
The  usual  argument  was: 

"Why  do  you  need  to  asBisne  this  respon- 
sibility? Make  the  sentence  lower  and  your 
troubles  will  be  over."  It  is  the  old  and  dan- 
gerous argument  against  sticking  one's  neck 
out.  a  theory  which  makes  fo^  irresponsibili- 
ty and  even  oorruptioB. 

Tblt  counsel  came  not  from  CcmunTUxlsts, 
but  from  so-called  respectable  citizens,  some 
of  them  with  important  names  In  the  com- 
munity, men  who  should  understand  what 
the  words,  duty  and  responsibility,  mean  In 
a  free  society.  They  {Aaoed  personalities 
above  the  law  and  by  their  conduct  imperiled 
our  way  of  life. 

The  volume  of  petitions  was  enormous  and 
to  them  wen  signed  the  names  of  important 
educators,  clecgymen.  authors,  politldane. 
all  <a  whom  seemed  to  view  Judge  Irving 
Kaufman  as  an  ogre  who  was  sentencing 
innocent  persons.  Yet,  the  Rosenbergs  were 
convicted  by  a  Jury  in  open  court;  the  con- 
viction was  confirmed  six  times  by  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  of  the  United  States;  numerous 
appeals  to  the  President  produced  neither 
pardon  nor  a  conunutation. 

The  Rosenbergs  had  a  fair  fight  for  their 
lives  and  their  case  requires  no  dlscUBstoa 
here.  The  Communists  expended  them  as 
readily  as  they  do  all  the  children  of  the 
revolution  who  have  served  their  purposes. 
Those  who  Join  conspiracies  must  expect  to 
die  by  them. 
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Oiir  courts  an  ttw  last  refoge  of  htunan 
freedom  because  In  tbem  the  law,  not  tbm 
private  adrantagea  of  men,  sbould  govern. 
The  Federal  courts,  in  partlctUar.  Have  Had 
a  good  name  during  mc3Bt  of  American  his- 
tory because  the  Judges  who  serred  on  that 
bench  are  appointed  for  life  or  good  be- 
havior and  once  appointed  are  freed  for- 
ever from  the  favor  of  powerful  Individuals 
or  of  the  mob. 

Judge  Irving  Kaufman  has  served  with 
dignity  and  profvlety.  The  law  dictated  his 
conduct  and  he  never  faltered  In  its  serv- 
ice. 

As  I  happen  to  Imow.  Judge  Kaufman  is 
a  man  of  deeply  religious  sensibilities,  and 
therefore  it  must  have  been  doubly  difficult 
for  him  to  order  the  death  of  any  human 
being.  But  he  had  also  sworn  to  uphold  the 
law,  to  protect  the  Ck>nstitution  and  to 
maintain  our  Nation.  He  had  to  be  falth- 
fxjl  to  his  oath. 

I  need  point  to  the  well-known  fact  that 
Jtidge  Irving  Kaufman  is  a  Jew  by  birth, 
by  affiliation,  and  by  religious  beliefs  and 
practices.  The  Rosenbergs  were  bom  <tf 
Jewish  parents  but,  as  Marxists,  could  not 
have  been  Jews  by  religion.  Tet,  In  this 
amazing  society  of  ours,  a  Judge  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  sentences  two  spies  of  Jewish  origin 
for  treason.  In  this  incident,  Americanism 
triumphed.  Mot  even  the  most  vindictive 
anti-Semite  can  Ignore  either  the  heart- 
break of  the  Judge  in  this  case  or  his  stern 
adherence  to  duty,  which  Is  the  duty  of  a 
public  servant. 

The  Communists  will,  from  now  on.  hound 
Judge  Irving  Kaufman.  They  will  use  every 
trick  and  wile  to  hurt  him.  They  wll  1  abuse 
his  name  and  write  slogans  about  him. 
That  cannot  be  helped.  That  Is  their  method 
and  as  long  as  we  tolerate  them  among  us, 
we  must  expect  them  to  act  acccotUng  to 
their  doctrines. 

But  the  rest  of  us  can  do  much  to  honor 
and  respect  Judges  who  do  their  duty  and 
who  withstand  mob  pressure.  To  the  galaxy 
of  America's  great  Judges  can  now  be  added 
the  name  of  Irving  Kaufman,  servant  of  the 
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ICr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fight  that  Is  now  being  waged  is  one 
on  the  basic  philosophy  of  taxation  in 
one  instance.  The  other  is  whether  or 
xx>t  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  imder  the  Constitution  and  all  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  its  procedure  has 
sole  jurisdiction  over  writing  revenue 
measures.  All  revenue  bills  must  origi- 
nate in  the  Congress  and  be  considered 
by  the  powerful  Wajrs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  attempt  to  usurp  its  func- 
tions by  the  Rules  Committee  presents  a 
sad  spectacle  to  a  country  that  believes 
in  government  by  laws  and  not  by  men. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  Inserting  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  24  issue  of 
the  Jamestown,  (N.  Y.)  Post- Journal, 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  western 
Mew  York: 
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For  m  veral  years  this  nevrapaper  has  been 
advocai  ng  the  eomplete  rewriting  of  the 
tax  lawi  of  this  Nation.  The  shameful  com- 
plexity. dupUcatlon.  unfairness  and  retard- 
ing in£  uence  on  enterprise  and  frugality 
are  a  ht  adlcap  to  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  course  of  these  discussions 
Represe  itatlve  Dantzl  A.  Rxkd,  Member  of 
Congresi  from  this  district  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  tax  writing  House  Ways  and 
Means  <k>mmittee,  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
fight  fo'  a  sound  Federal  tax  policy  with  a 
new  taa  law  to  replace  the  hodgepodge  un- 
der which  we  now  labor.  He  has  coupled 
this  fig]  It  with  his  opposition  to  the  tragic 
waste  a  id  extravagance  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmen  ;  for  the  pctst  20  years. 

As  ch  ilrman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee ]  fr.  RxxD  has  lately  been  in  a  position 
of  coni  Iderable  influence  to  carry  on  his 
fight,  rhe  public  is  well  acquainted  with 
his  Insi  tence  upon  immediate  tax  reduction 
to  ease  the  staggering  burden  being  carried 
by  all  he  people.  He  has  pointed  to  the 
threat  t  o  the  safety  of  the  Nation  by  so  b\u- 
denlng  the  taxpayers.  He  has  charged  that 
the  buidens  placed  on  business  are  pre- 
venting expansion  and  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. He  believes  that  all  of  us  should 
be  pern  itted  to  retain  more  of  what  we  earn 
for  our  9wn  uses. 

It  Is.  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  in  his 
crusade  he  should  clash  with  President 
Blsenhc  wer,  who  is  confronted  with  the  dif- 
ficult ti  fik  of  straightening  out  the  Washing- 
ton met  8  created  by  the  ineptness.  the  graft, 
the  ext -avagance,  the  waste,  the  favoritism 
of  thoe  i  driven  rut  of  Washington  In  the 
last  ele<  rtion.  The  people  of  the  Nation  must 
know  ihat  all  these  contributing  factors 
cannot  be  corrected  overnight.  Disappoint- 
ing as  it  is.  the  existence  of  commitments 
made  >y  the  previous  administration  is 
blockln  I  some  necessary  cuts  in  spending. 

The  1  'ost-Jo\u-nal  has  commented  as  early 
as  Febiuary  27  of  this  year  that  while  we 
acknowledge  these  difficulties  we  do  urge 
upon  tike  Eisenhower  administration  a  new 
approa<h  to  Federal  financing.  Instead  of 
the  faLe  policy  of  deciding  how  much  we 
want  tc  spend  and  then  attempting  to  raise 
that  m  ich  money,  the  Nation,  like  all  In- 
divldua  s  and  business  must  do,  should  de- 
cide ho  r  much  we  can  afford  to  spend,  bow 
much  1  re  can  raise  in  fairness  and  safety. 
and  th(  n  cut  the  spending  program  to  that. 

It  ha  I  appeared  to  us  that  Mr.  Rxxd  has 
been  seeking  to  drive  this  principle  home, 
striving  for  some  tax  relief,  some  correction 
of  the  Inequities  pending  the  rewriting  of 
the  tax  law.  That  there  are  many  others 
In  the  Congress  who  share  this  belief  Is 
obvloxis  It  Is  not  to  belittle  the  influence 
of  Mr.  ElxxD  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  ( k>nunlttee  to  point  out  that  he  alone 
is  not  e  ititled  to  the  sole  credit — or  blame — 
for  blocking  any  at  the  tax  plans  of  the 
admlnli  tratlon. 

It  Is  to  be  completely  unrealistic,  and 
probabi  r  naive,  to  ignore  the  influence  of 
the  otl  er  24  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  ( knnmlttee.  As  a  lone  flgxire  the  po- 
sition o  '  Mr.  RzKD  could  amount  to  little.  If 
the  ma  ority  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee *  ranted  to  override  Mr.  Reed,  It  could 
be  don«  and  quickly. 

We  «  mire  Mr.  Rzed  for  his  fight  In  behalf 
of  all  G  r  us  for  relief  from  the  tremendous 
btirden  of  taxation,  which  we  believe  Is 
damaging  the  Nation's  economy  and  threat- 
ening olir  strenfth  to  meet  a  major  attack. 
We  recG  {nize,  however,  the  problem  of  Presl- 
E  senhower  In  providing  a  balanced 
in  view  of  the  heavy  commitments 
by  the  Truman  administration  and 
for      continued      military 
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budget 

made 


the      n  eccsslty 
spending. 

We   lave   hoped   that   some   compromise 
betweei .  the  two  poaltions  might  be  reached. 


It  stUl  seems  to  usthat  there  can  be  ew- 
taUment  of  spending,  that  more  waste  can 
be  eliminated,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  which 
American  taxpayers  can  go  in  providing  for- 
eign aid.  We  still  think  that  the  American 
people  must  have  immediate  tax  relief,  per- 
haps small  at  the  start,  but  relief  of  a  kind. 
Let  us  all  hope  that  a  compromise  pro- 
gram may  be  worked  out  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  Joined  with  Mr.  Rkxd  in  the  flght 
for  tax  relief.  But  let's  not  be  so  naive 
and  unrealistic  «»s  to  believe  that  this  is 
a  single-handed  combat  between  Mr.  Rzco 
and  the  President.  Neither  all  the  blame 
nor  all  the  credit!  belongs  to  Mr. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  ^6,  1953 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oRO.  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled. "A  Glimpse  of  Certain  Educa- 
tional Statesmen  in  Missouri,"  by  Dr. 
George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.: 

A  aisurvK  or  Cnrrant  Bdttcatiomai.  Statbs- 
lexN  y'  Missoinu  * 

(By  Dr.  Oe<Mrge  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

The  first  chief  State  school  officer  in  Mis- 
souri was  called  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  t^is  remained  his  official 
title  from  1839  to  iMfi.  The  title  was  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  from 
1865  to  1875.  From  1875  to  1946,  the  title  was 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

From  1841  to  1854  and  1861  to  1865.  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Missouri  served  ex 
officio  as  chief  State  school  officer.  Twenty 
men  served  as  full-time  administrators  from 
1839  to  1945. 

Peter  Garland  Olover  served  as  the  first 
chief  State  school  oflloer  and  be  served  from 
1839  to  1841,  or  until  the  office  was  abol- 
ished. He  was  a  political  leader,  as  the  rec- 
ord shows  he  was  State  auditor,  secretary  of 
State,  and  State  treasurer.  He  died  at  the 
home  of  Thomas  Anderson  in  1861. 

John  Ward  Henry  served  during  1864.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  office  and  resigned  after 
being  defeated  by  B.  Curtis  Davis.  Henry, 
who  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1825,  died  In 
Kansas  City  in  1903.  He  was  a  political 
lea  ler  too,  as  he  served  as  a  circuit  Judge  and 
supreme  court  Justice. 

B.  Ciirtis  Davis  was  a  newspaper  editor 
who  served  both  by  appointment  of  the 
Governor  and  election  by  the  people.  He 
unsuccessfully  sought  a  second  elective  term 
only  to  be  defeated  by  WUliam  B.  Starke. 
After  leaving  office  he  served  a  term  In  prison, 
but  came  out  a  popular  man,  only  to  die  In 
1871  in  Washington. 

WUliam  Bowling  Starlce  was  elected  to  S 
terms,  but  his  third  2-year  term  was  reduced 
as  the  office  was  abolished  in  1861.  He  at- 
tempted a  comeback  In  1874.  This  Virgin- 
ian, who  was  bom  In  1815,  died  In  Bolden 
in  1886. 

James  H.  Robinson  was  the  first  clergyman 
to  serve  as  the  chief  SUte  school  c^cer.    He 


'  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  the  Chief 
State  School  Officers  In  Missoiurl  as  to  Stat* 
School  Administration.  Dr.  neuter's  1952  dis- 
sertation. 
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Mrv«d  from  1868  to  I86«,  when  he  resigned 
rather  than  take  the  loyalty  oath.  This 
Methodist  minister  died  In  St.  Joseph  in  i860. 

Thomas  A.  Parker  served  from  1B66  to  1871. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  too.  The  record  Indi- 
cates that  he  was  too  young  to  hold  the 
ofllee.  but  be  continued  In  o0oe  until  the 
expiration  at  his  term  la  spite  of  severe 
criticism. 

Ira  Dlvoll  was  elected  for  a  4-year  term  in 
1870,  but  served  only  a  few  months  until  he 
resigned  because  of  poor  health.  He  died 
in  1871  at  the  home  of  his  brother-tn-law 
St  Baraboo,  Sauk  County,  Wisconsin.  He 
eame  to  the  State  ofllee  after  achieving  suc- 
cess as  a  lawyer  and  as  bead  of  the  6t.  Louis 
public  schools. 

John  Monteith  completed  the  xmexplred 
term  of  Dlvoll  from  1871  to  187S.  He  at- 
tempted to  win  a  full  term  in  1874.  He  was 
born  In  Ohio  In  18S8  and  died  In  New  Jersey 
in  1918.  Although  he  was  well  educated  at 
Tale  University,  his  administration  was 
stormy.  9e  was  the  third  minister  to  tuAd 
the  oflloe. 

Richard  Dudley  Shannon  served  from 
1875  to  1888.  Although  he  could  not  secttfe 
renomination  In  1883,  he  was  able  to  pick  his 
successor.  This  son  of  the  second  president 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  who  was  bom 
In  1833  and  died  In  SedalU  in  1919,  was  also 
a  physician,  college  president,  and  political 
leader. 

William  B.  Coleman  served  from  1883  to 
1891.  Although  he  could  have  won  a  third 
term,  he  declined  and  entered  the  banking 
business  in  Nevada.  The  bank  failed  and 
his  savings  were  gone,  but  he  retained  his 
popularity.  He  was  bom  In  Kentucky  In 
1841  and  died  In  1803. 

Lloyd  Erwln  Wolfe  won  office  as  a  dark- 
horse  candidate.  William  T.  Carrlngton  ap- 
peared to  be  the  favorite,  but  Wolfe  won  and 
served  from  1891  to  1895.  Carrlngton  de- 
feated him  for  renomination  In  1894.  Wolfe, 
who  was  born  In  West  Virginia  in  1852  and 
who  died  In  San  Antonio,  Ita..  In  1925.  held 
Important  positions  in  education  after  leav- 
ing Missouri. 

John  Robert  Kirk  defeated  his  friend  Car- 
rlngton In  the  November  election  in  1894 
and  served  from  1806  to  1899.  Carrlngton 
defeated  Kirk  In  1898.  Kirk,  who  was  bom 
in  Illinois  In  1851.  died  in  KlrksvlUe  in  1937. 
after  a  distinguished  career  as  lawyer  and 
college  president. 

WUliam  Thomas  Carrlngton  lost  hU  first 
two  attempts  in  securing  the  office  as  chief 
StoU  school  oOcer.  but  he  served  from  1899 
to  1907.  He  became  a  college  president 
rather  than  serve  a  third  term.  He  was  born 
in  Missouri  in  1864  and  died  In  Jefferson  City 
In  1037. 

Howard  AUen  Oaaa  served  from  1007  (o 
1911  and  1916  to  1916.  He  lost  In  1910  to 
WUliam  P.  Bvans.  but  defeated  Bvana  In  1914. 
Oass  was  bora  In  1863  in  Mlasourt  and  disd 
in  office  In  1916. 

William  Prentice  Bvans  serred  from  1011 
to  1016.  Ha  spent  most  of  his  career  In 
St.  LouU.  He  was  bom  la  Indiana  In  1861 
and  died  In  St.  LouU  in  1086. 

Uel  Walter  Laaikln  served  the  unexpired 
term  of  Gass,  from  1016  to  1019.  After  be- 
ing defeated  In  a  very  close  race  In  1018 
by  Sam  A.  Baksr,  be  eerved  for  many  years 
as  a  college  president.  He  is  now  75  and 
resides  at  MaryvUle  as  president  emeritus. 

Samuel  Aaron  Baker  served  from  1919  to 
1033.  He  was  defeated  tot  reelection  In  10B3 
by  Charles  A.  Lee,  but  won  the  goveraorshlp 
of  Missouri  In  1034  and  served  from  1936  to 
1929.  Baker  was  bom  In  Missouri  In  1874 
and  died  in  Jefferson  City  In  1088. 

Charles  Albert  Lee  served  from  1028  to 
1036.  He  Is  the  only  pereoa  to  serve  three 
4-year  terms.  He  lost  a  bid  for  a  f oiu-th  Una 
In  1934  to  Lloyd  W.  King.  Lee  announced 
for  Govwnor  in  1028,  but  withdrew  before 
the  primary.    He  la  now  81  and  bas  been 


professor  of  edueatton  at  WatftlnftQa  Jfoi- 

vwsity  since  1086. 

Lloyd  Wentworth  King  eerved  from  1086 
to  1043.  He  sought  a  third  term  In  1042.  but 
Roy  ScantUn  defeated  him.  He  Is  now  80 
and  resides  in  New  Tork  City,  where  he  Is 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Textbook 
Publishers  Instltxite. 

Roy  Scantlin  served  from  1048  to  1M7. 
The  constitution  of  1046  provided  for  the 
reorganization  of  his  department,  and  he 
was  unable  to  run  for  reelection  In  1946  as 
his  office  became  appointive.  The  title  thus 
became  commissioner  of  education.  He  Is 
now  58.  He  sought  office  in  1948  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  Lata*  he  appeared  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Jasper  Ooiinty. 


Swdi  lUsolntioB  OB  DipJoBwIk  Repre- 
•eatatioB  of  tke  RcfMblks  •(  the 
Ukraine  and  Byclonusia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMIIU 

OF  WiaCOMSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  ronarks. 
I  am  including  the  following  editorial 
from  the  June  l  issue  of  the  Ukrainian 
Bulletin  which  deals  with  the  resolution 
I  have  introduced  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republics  of  the  Ukraine  and  Byelmois- 

sla: 

The  Stam  RcsoLimoir 

In  pursuing  such  a  dynamic  policy,  tiie 
United  States  must  overlook  no  argument, 
no  propaganda  opportunity  and  no  psy- 
chological weapon.  Russian  sincerity  must 
be  tested  not  by  the  amount  of  propaganda 
words,  but  by  concrete  deeds. 

A  matchless  opportunity  to  inaugurate 
thla  policy  is  presented  by  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution No.  58  on  the  fkxir  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  calls  for  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  RepuMlcs 
of  Ukraine  and  Byelonusia,  both  members 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  reeolutlon  was  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 0,  1953,  by  Bepresentatlve  Lawbshcb  B. 
Smrh.  of  Wisconsin.  In  urging  i>assage  of 
the  measure,  Mr.  Sioth  said: 

"That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  support  of  a  policy  of  Uberation 
should  proceed  to  establish  direct  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
Government  of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Re- 
public, and  proceed  in  the  creation  of  posts 
of  repreeentatlon  in  the  capitals  of  Kiev  and 
Minsk,  respectively,  consistent  with  diplo- 
matic procedure  in  such  matters." 

The  argiunents  advanced  by  Congressman 
SauTH  are  whoUy  sound  and  valid.  "We 
miist  strive  to  free  these  peoples."  he  de- 
clared, "from  the  steel  chaina  that  bind 
them  to  Communist  RiissU  against  their 
will."  The  road  has  been  thrown  open  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  both  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia  are,  theoretically  at  least,  inde- 
pendent repubUcs  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R^  with 
separate  governments,  parliaments,  and  ad- 
ministration, and  since  1046  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  N.  The  Soviet  Russian  Gov- 
ernment grinds  out  much  propaganda  home 
cuui  abroad  oa  febelr  Independenne  and  «ot- 


«relgnty.  Henoe  dlffkanli^  'Wlattotu  wltb 
these  two  republics  ought  to  be  and  ap- 
parently ean  be  established. 

•UMM3CAMB  SI7PPOBT  TBX  KJEASCtX 

The  measure  Introduced  by  Mr.  S>«th  has 
a  great  psychological  warfare  value  for  tbe 
United  States  in  Its  peace  policy,  according 
to  important  newspapers  and  commentatoca 
throughout  the  country. 

For  instance,  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  on  March  30.  1053.  print- 
ed an  article  fully  supporting  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  58.     It  reads,  la  part: 

"The  proposed  step  would  put  us  Into  an 
advanced  outpost  in  the  cold  war  and  bring 
a  new  storm  of  Soviet  abuse  and  threats 
about  our  heads.  Representative  SacrrH  In- 
sists it  to  timt  we  took  this  calculated  risk, 
mded  ova  appeasement  attitude,  and  re^y 
threw  our  weight  with  people  who  would  like 
to  break  away  from  the  Soviet  orbit." 

Another  important  voice  raised  in  support 
of  Representative  Smfth's  Concxxrrent  Reso- 
lution 58  is  that  of  Felix  Morley.  outstand- 
ing American  commentator.  Writing  in  the 
AprU  13.  1953.  issue  of  Barron's  (Tliree  En- 
voys to  Russia).  Mr.  Morley  says: 

"A  glance  at  the  map  cf  Russia  ahows  cer- 
tain advantages  for  us  in  having  separate 
diplomatic  representation  in  Minsk,  Kiev, 
and  Moscow.  Tlxe  two  provincial  capitals, 
which  tiiemselves  lie  about  300  miles  apart, 
are  each  nearly  500  miles  from  Moscow.  In- 
telligent observers  thus  would  in  concert 
have  a  very  good  idea  of  everything  transpir- 
ing in  western  Russia.  Moreover,  an  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Minsk  woiild  t>e  close  to  the 
borders  of  Poland.  One  In  Kiev  would  be 
within  earshot  of  Rumania  and  the  Balkan 
satellites.  So  the  development  could  nu»e 
tlian  triple  our  present  information  as  to 
what  gives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

Mr.  Morley  concludes  that  Secretary  at 
State  Dulles  should  avail  liimself  of  this 
splendid  step,  which  would  have  an  exceed- 
ingly Important  repercussion  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  particularly  among  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  as  it  would  mean  "more  as  recog- 
nition of  Ulu^inian  sovereignty  than  of  the 
Communist  control  in  a  suppressed  Ukraine." 

Still  another  prominent  American  com- 
mentator. Bob  Consldlne.  whose  syndicated 
column.  On  the  Line,  appears  in  the  New 
York  Joiunal-American.  In  his  article.  En- 
couragement for  Slaves  (April  27. 1953) ,  says: 

"It  wo\ild  demonstrate  American  interest 
in  perhaps  tbe  most  imstable  and  restless 
national  areas  In  the  Soviet  empire.  It 
would  put  Russia  on  the  spot  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  Kremlin  llkei  to  boast  that 
the  Ukraine  and  Byelorxissla  are  independ- 
ent republics,  and  swung  separate  seats  for 
them  in  the  U.  N.  If  Russia  wont  let  the 
independent  republics  accept  Ambassadors 
from  the  United  States,  their  slavery  wUl  be 
illuminated  for  all  the  world  to  see  and 
aU  an tl -Communist  factions  inside  tbe  ooim- 
trles  to  feed  upoii." 

Mr.  Consldlne  highlights  tbe  fact  that 
during  World  War  II  both  the  Ukrainians 
and  the  Byelorussians  welcomed  the  Nazis 
as  their  liberators  because  they  hated  tbe 
Russian  Communist  regbne  so  much. 

AMSBicair  moTTPS  also  nv  surruai 
There  are  several  political  groups  in  the 
United  States  which  regard  the  Smith  reso- 
lution as  an  excellent  step  toward  ttie  pro- 
motion of  ABMrlca's  advantages  in  the  cold 
war. 

Tbe  Internatlanal  IMations  OlidB  at 
Georgetown  Univeraity  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
di^Mitched  a  letter  to  A.  M.  Baranovsky, 
chief  del^ate  of  the  Ukrainian  S.  B.  R.  to 
the  United  Nations,  asking  him  to  give  his 
vlewB  on  the  Smith  reeolutlon.  m  a  press 
release  signed  by  Robert  Bhaf  ter  and  A.  X. 
Bad«-.  prsaident  and  vice  president,  respec- 
tively, tbe  orgahication  stressed  tbe  impor* 
taooe  at  pmsmn  of  tbe  Smith  resolution. 
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TiM  Byeiiawiltn  Onalral  OooncU  In  th<* 
CQontnr.  at  tta  ISth  Mtwnbly.  lolly  m»- 
dorwd  the  antlth  Mil.  A  ivMArtkm  cui^ 
porting  tlic  measore  held  tlfeitt  tbe  Smith 
i—ulutton  la  demonstntlzig  an  equitable 
nberatloii  poUey  at  Amertea  for  natkmall- 
tlca  ufipira— ea  In  tbe  U.  &  8.  R.  In  thla 
way  the  leeomtlon  la  nobtUslng  the  ewdaved 
natlenalfties  for  a  eommon  def enalve-Ubera- 
tlon  light  of  the  threatened  free  world  and 
enslaved  eoontrles  against  communistic 
Banian  tyranny  in  tbe  approaching  inevita- 
ble global  third  world  war. 

The  XTkralnlan  Congress  Committee  of 
America  in  fall  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Smith  resolution  Is  pressing  for 
Immediate  passage  of  the  measure  in  Con- 
gress.   Its  advantages  to  America  are  many: 

1.  Our  proposing  embassies  in  Kiev  and 
mnak  would  cause  serious  concern  in  Ifos- 
eow  over  United  States  Interest  in  Ukraine 
and  Byelor\x8sia.  the  most  dangerously  ex- 
posed non-Russian  republics  of  the  U.  8.  S.  B.; 

3.  Our  step  would  greatly  advance  our 
propaganda  war  against  the  Soviet  Union: 

S.  The  fraudulent  Russian  claims  as  to  the 
Independence  of  these  two  republics  would 
be  exposed: 

4.  The  move  would  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  alliance  between  the  American  people  and 
the  traditionally  friendly  to  America  peoples 
of  Ukraine  and  Byelomssia; 

5.  The  step  would  create  embarrassment 
for  the  puppet  delegations  of  these  two 
countries,  now  falsely  representing  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia  in  the  U.  M.; 

6.  The  measure  would  be  a  valid  test  of 
the  sinoertty  of  the  llalenkov  group's  vaunted 
desire  for  peace; 

7.  Our  embassies  In  Kiev  and  Minsk.  If 
established,  would  provide  additional  listen- 
ing posts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  particu- 
larly in  the  strategically  tanportant  areas  of 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia; 

8.  The  embassies  would  create  new  possl-^ 
billtlcs  of  contact  with  active   anti-Soviet^ 
leaders  of  the  non-Ruaslan  peoples  of  the 
U.  S.  8.  R. 

These  are  an  weighty  and  far-reaching 
leasons  why  the  United  States  Congress 
should  speedily  pass  the  Smith  resolution. 
The  overall  advantage  for  our  own  national 

,  Interest  and  for  the  cause  of  universal  free- 

'tfom  and  peaoe  Is  Indlqnitable. 


LMa  ¥tmm  CmkiI  W  Fn* 
CMcWsltTskia 


ETTENSION  C^  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALVUi  M.  BENTLEY 


IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  BBPRESEITTATrVES 

Friday,  June  2$.  195$ 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  June  17  and 
sent  me  by  tbe  Council  of  Free  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 2051  Park  Road  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  The  gist  of  the  letter  is  a  bitter 
attack  upon  the  memorandum  issued  by 
tlie  33d  CongrcM  of  the  Slovak  L^igue  of 
America,  and  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  tbe  Rvcokp  on  May  21. 

In  making  the  second  insertion,  I  am 
not  at  this  time  taking  a  position  with 
respect  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
either  the  Slovak  League  of  America  or 
the  CouDcU  of  Free  Czechoslovakia. 
Since,  however,  tbe  council  has  bitterly 
«omplatncd  over  the  pubUclty  given  to 
tbe  Slovak  League  through  the  Cdmgsbs- 


£09NG1USSS  OSAL  RECORiy^  JlPPENDIX 

Racoaa,  I  am  making  this  inser- 
tion wH  h  the  idea  of  providing  them  with 
equal  f  icillties: 

Coo  nca.  or  Vtas  CatcnoeLovAMiA, 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  17,  1»S3, 
Hon.  Ai  mr  IL  BBimaT, 

Vni  €d  States  House  of  Hepresentatite*, 
Waafiington,  D.  C. 

Dbsb  CoMoacssMAif  BainxBT:  You  pub- 
lished hi  tbe  CoMsaxsaioMAi.  Brmaa  of  Ifay 
ai  a  mc  morandvun  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Coa  ;ress  of  the  United  States  issued  by 
the  S3d  Congress  of  the  Slovak  League  of 
AoBcrica  The  menMirandiun  contains  many 
false  and  untrue  statements  and  in  par- 
ticular attacks  the  CotincU  of  Free  Ctecbo- 
slovakia  and  its  members.  That  is  why  we 
take  thu  liberty  of  addressing  this  letter 
to  you.  We  are  also  sending  the  letter  to 
uther  M(  snbers  of  Congress  as  these  slander- 
ous 8tat4  ments  have  been  given  the  publicity 
of  the  I  VmctisaroKAi.  Bxcoao. 

The  I  llovak  League  of  America  Is  an 
America!  i  organization  of  cltlaens  of  Slovak 
descent  which  was  founded  during  World 
War  I  « nd  which  endorsed  the  liberation 
moveme:  tt  of  the  Slovaks  and  Czechs.  With 
the  effe«  tive  help  of  President  Wilson  and 
under  t  M  guidance  of  Thomas  Garrigue 
Masaryk  (who  later  became  tbe  first  Prrai- 
dent  of  the  Republic),  this  movement  re- 
sulted 1]  1  1918  in  tbe  founding  of  the  Ose- 
choslovat  Republic. 

At  thrt  time  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Amerl  cans  oi  Slovak  descent  endorsed  the 
Uberailoa  policy  of  the  League.  However, 
between  the  two  world  wars,  tbe  Slovak  sepa- 
ratists g  lined  control  of  the  Slovak  League 
of  Amer  ca  and  turned  against  tbe  Czecho- 
slovak F  epubllc.  Ever  since  then  it  cannot 
be  said  <  f  the  league  that  it  represents  "the 
overwhel  mlng  majority  of  organteed  Ameri- 
cans of  Slovak  descent";  actually  it  repre- 
sents on  ly  a  few  organizations  and  a  small 
fraction  of  Individuals  who  during  World 
War  n  (indorsed  the  so-called  independent 
Slovak  r  ate,  which  was  nothing  but  a  sate- 
Ilte  Stat)  of  Nasi  Germany,  proclaimed  on 
Hitler's  irder.  (In  the  congress  of  the  Slo- 
vak Lea^  ue  it  w.is  officially  stated  that  the 
league  t  u  nearly  12,000  members,  which  is 
a  very  imall  portion  of  the  Americans  of 
Slovak  descent  numbering  hundrecfe  of 
thousand  Is  of  persons.  This  membership  was 
represen  «d  at  the  congress  by  1S5  dele- 
gates.) After  World  War  11.  tbe  Slovak 
League  supported  the  Slovak  separatist 
movement  and  although  it  is  an  American 
organlxa  ion.  It  has  elected  to  office  several 
Slovak  I  efugees,  who  bad  collaborated  ac- 
tively wl  th  Nad  Germany  and  after  Hitler's 
collapse  lad  Hed  from  Czechoifdvak  territory 
together  with  the  retreating  Germany  army. 
One  at  1  bem  has  signed  the  resolution,  al- 
though tie  Is  probably  not  an  American 
cltiaen. 

Tbe  S  ovak  League  Is  the  sponsor  and  fi- 
nancial 1  upporter  of  one  of  the  organizations 
of  the  I  lovak  separatists,  the  Slovak  Na- 
tional <  ounell  Abroad,  headed  by  Karol 
Sldor,  Xt  t  former  minister  of  Hitler's  vassal 
Slovak  s  ate  to  the  Vatican. 

Tbe  SI  3vak  League  of  America  boasts  that 
the  leagse  and  its  members  "are  loyal  to 
America  because  to  them  AnMrtca  is  the 
ideal — tl  e  living  symbol  of  freedom,  toler- 
ance, am  !  Justice."  How  strange  that  in  this 
memorai  dum  they  should  attack  so  unjustly 
and  in  si  ich  an  nn-Amerlcan  manner  Amer- 
ica's gr»at  Presidents  Woodrow  Wilson, 
ntmklin  Roosevelt,  and  also  President  Harry 
S.  IVtmikn,  accusing  them  that  "the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  never  did  apply 
in  practi  ;e  to  the  Slovak  Nation":  that  "the 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  not 
guided  tf  It  in  1918  when  the  Republic  of 
CBeebosIi  tvakla  was  bom";  that  "the  admin- 
istration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  completely 
ignored  1  r;  and  that  "the  administration  of 
Pre^den  r  Harry  8.  Itumaa  repudiated  it  in 


the  case  oT  SlovakU  after  the  defeat  of  Bitlar 
in  1945."  Tbe  memorandum  even  statea  as 
an  indisputable  fact  that  "the  adminjatm- 
tion  of  Harry  8.  Trwnan  helped  to  destroy 
the  independent  Republic  of  Slovakia  in 
1M5." 

All  these  statements  are  Incredibly  false 
and  deceptive.  U  is  a  historical  fact  that 
President  Wilson  helped  to  create  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  on  the  very  principle 
of  self-determination  of  nations  and  that 
even  the  Slovak  League  of  Anoerica  su|> 
ported,  at  that  t^me,  tbe  liberation  of  Slovaks 
and  Czechs  and  the  creation  of  the  Republic 
of  CaeciKMlovakia  on  that  very  principle.  It 
is  also  true  that  during  World  War  II  the 
leaders  of  the  Slovak  League  intervened  with 
the  Roosevelt  administration  for  tbe  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  so-ciOled 
independent  Slovakia  created  by  order  of 
Hitler,  and  that  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, which  never  ceased  to  recognize  the 
former  free  and  democratic  Czechoslovakia 
and  her  Washington  Ambassador,  Vladimir 
Hurban,  did  not  accept  the^  views  of  the 
Hitler  sympathizers  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  Hltler-Siovak  collaborators.  It  was 
not  "an  act  of  complete  Ignorance  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination"  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  but  the  right  atti- 
tude. As  history  bears  out.  after  the  de- 
struction of  Czechoslovakia  in  March  1939. 
the  so-called  Independent  Slovak  state  had 
come  into  being  on  Hitler's  order  to  the  so- 
called  Slovak  Parliament;  this  Parliament 
had  been  put  in  power  by  totalitarian  metlk- 
ods  of  one-party  rule  after  all  the  demo- 
cratic parties  in  Slovakia,  which  had  won 
the  absolute  majority  of  the  vote  of  the 
Slovak  population  in  tbe  last  free  and  demo- 
cratic elections,  had  been  forcibly  suppressed. 

It  is  distorting  the  truth  when  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  told  that  the  Tkvman  admin- 
istration "helped  to  destroy  the  independent 
Slovak  <tepublic  in  1945."  Tbe  United  SUtes 
certainly  helped  In  World  War  n  to  destroy 
Hitler's  Nazi  Germany,  Mussolini's  Fascist 
regime,  and  Hitler's  satellites,  all  of  whom, 
including  the  Slovak  state,  had  declared  war 
on  all  the  Allies,  that  means,  of  course,  also 
on  the  United  States.  «The  United  States  of 
America  recognized  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment as  an  ally,  beaded  by  President  Dr. 
Bduard  Benes,  who.  as  a  guest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  during  the  war,  addressed 
the  united  States  Congress  In  1943.  Dr. 
Benes  was  not  "the  ^pUcable  foe  of  Slovak 
freedom  and  Independence."  but  the  right- 
ful President  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  home- 
land of  free  and  independent'  Czechs  and 
Slovaks.  He  returned  after  the  war  to 
CBecboelovakla  not  becaxise  he  had  "be- 
trayed the  people  ot  that  hapless  country  to 
the  Stalinmen  in  Moscow",  but  beesuse  be 
was  the  rightful  President  of  Czechoslovakia; 
furthermore,  he  could  nol  return  to  bis  coun- 
try except  from  the  east,  as  unfortunately 
Ctechoalovakla  was  being  "liberated"  from 
the  east  by  the  Red  Army.  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  a  slanderous  attack  on  President  Benes 
should  have  appeared  in  the  CoircHttasiowsL 
RacoBD,  an  official  publication  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  which  had  greeted  and  feted 
this  statesman  during  the  crucial  yean  of 
the  fight  against  nazism. 

There  may  be  controversial  views  on  the 
war  and  postwar  politics  of  this  democratic 
statesman,  but  no  objective  and  unpreju- 
diced observer  or  authority  on  Czechoslovak 
and  European  history  can  deny  that  Dr. 
Benes  was  one  of  the  forenoost  democratlo 
statesmen  to  fight  vallanUy  not  only  Nasi 
but  also  Conununist  aggression.  Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  circiunstances  created  by  the 
world  situation  and  also  due  to  his  illness. 
President  Benes  was  unable  to  stem  Com- 
munist aggression  and  betrayaL  As  to  his 
policy  toward  Soviet  RussU,  Dr.  Benes  was 
not  the  only  one  who  believed  at  that  time 
in  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  democratic  world  and  the 
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Soviets.  His  attitude  was  perf  ores  influenced 
greatly  by  the  geographical  location  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  by  the  policy  of  Western 
democracies. 

It  is  very  signiflcant  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Slovak  League  does  admit  that  tbe 
creation  of  so-called  Independent  Slovakia 
was  not  the  expression  of  tbe  will  of  the 
Slovak  Nation  by  saying:  "No  matter  what 
tbe  circumstances  under  which  the  Slovak 
Republic  came  Into  being":  the  league  then 
adds  that  "its  destruction  was  against  the 
wish  of  the  Slovak  people  who  created  it." 
pre  have  already  explained  who  created  the 
so-called  republic  in  March  19S9:  as  to  the 
real  wish  of  the  people,  the  Slovak  uprising 
in  1944  Is  the  beet  evidence;  the  entire  popu- 
lation living  on  the  territory  where  the  up- 
rising was  being  organized  rose  up  against 
the  pro-Nazi  Tlso  regime.  Many  Slovaks 
from  territories  still  occupied  by  the  armed 
forces  of  Nazi  Germany  and  tbe  Slovak  satel- 
lite army  Joined  the  uprising. 

The  resolution  of  the  Slovak  League  ac- 
cuses us,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  politicians 
who  managed  to  escape  after  the  Communist 
coup  in  1948  and  who  have  set  up  in  free 
countries  the  Council  of  Free  Cnechoslovakla. 
of  "selfish  endk"  and  of  "professing  po- 
litical philosophies  which  led  the  old  coun- 
tries to  ruin."  They  charge  us  vrith  being 
against  the  American  principle  of  self-de- 
termination and  with  being  sworn  enemies 
of  Slovak  freedom  and  independence.  These 
accusations  are,  of  course,  untrue  and  slan- 
derous. The  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia, 
an  antl-Communlst  organization  which 
speaks  on  behalf  of  free  and  democratic 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  fights  communism  and 
stands  for  the  self-detormlnation  of  all  na- 
tions, above  all  of  their  own  nations,  the 
Czech,  Slovak,  and  sub-Carpathian  Ruthe- 
nlan.  We  maintain  that  to  the  whole  nation 
belongs  the  right  of  self-determination,  not 
to  a  minority  whose  spokesmen  are  led  by 
hate  and  rage.  We  envisage  the  future  of 
Europe  In  peaceful  and  brotherly  coopera- 
tion and  not  In  separatism  Inspired  by 
hatred  toward  other  nations.  The  right  of 
self-determination,  vrhlch  the  Slovaks  had 
exercised  already  In  1918  when  they  created 
Cee<^oslovakta,  should  be  exercised  again, 
but  cmly  by  the  free  nation.  Nobody,  Amer- 
icans least  of  all,  should  decide  against  the 
will  of  the  nation,  and  the  fact  is  that  until 
now.  In  all  free  elections,  the  separatist 
/orees  formed  a  small  minority  in  Slovakia; 
not  even  the  parties  advocating  autonomy 
for  Slovakia  ever  achieved  a  majority. 

The  league  charges  fxotber  that  the  "so- 
called  Ozechoslovaks,  organized  now  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Council  of  Free  Csecho- 
Blovakia,"  are  in  a  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  present  plight  of  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  nations.  We  solemnly  protest 
against  this  aoeusation.  Students  of  Qae^- 
oslovak  history  and  witnesses  of  the  heroic 
and  successful  light  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
democratic  partiej  and  their  leaders  have 
published  many  txxdEs  and  articles  about 
events  In  CBsehoalovakia  aftar  "her  libera- 
tion" In  1945  and  requto«  no  explanation  or 
denial  of  these  false  accusations.  But  the 
Slovak  League  of  America  evidently  follows 
the  Latin  proverb:  ealumnlare  audacter. 
semper  ailquld  haeret  (slaader  boldly;  some- 
thing always  sticks). 

The  Slovak  League  admits  that  tt  "strongly 
imjtested  against  the  admission  Into  the 
United  States  of  former  members  of  the 
Communist-dominated  National  Front  Gov- 
ernment of  Oaeehoalovakla."  who.  In  the 
words  of  the  league,  "had  collaborated  with 
the  Communists  in  the  Oovemment  and  with 
the  Kremlin  until  February  1949."  la  It 
not  inhxunmn  and  un-Christlan  to  deny  aiy- 
Ixun  to  these  escapees  from  conununlsm? 
And  yet,  the  league  accepted  and  greeted 
enthtislaatically  the  admiMon  to  the  United 
States  or  those  who  Hid  bcdlaborated  with 


Nasi  Ctormany  and  Hitler  during  the  war 
and  who  had  opposed  America's  policy;  they 
even  welcomed  those  who  had  collaborated 
with  the  Soviets  and  the  Communists  so 
long  as  they  agreed  to  the  program  of  an 
independent  Slovakia. 

The  Slovak  Democratic  Party.  Which  won 
83  porcent  of  the  votes  In  the  last  free  elec- 
tions In  Czechoslovakia  and  which  was 
itrongly  anti-Communist,  is  represented  in 
the  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia  by  more 
than  30  members  of  Parliament  and  the 
Slovak  National  Council  and  by  the  chair- 
man the  vice  chairman  of  the  party.  Only 
three  members  of  the  former  Parliament, 
who  had  followed  In  Slovakia  the  same  pol- 
icy as  the  rest,  broke  away  on  coming  to  the 
United  States  and  Joined  the  separatist 
fcwoes;  these  are  the  only  three  who  are 
personae  gratae  with  the  Slovak  League. 

As  to  th"  accusation  that  the  democratic 
forces  collaborated  until  February  with  the 
Communists  in  the  so-called  National  Front, 
no  authority  on  the  postwar  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia  agrees  with  this  false  and 
demagogic  charge.  What  should  the  demo- 
crats in  Czechoslovakia  have  done?  Should 
they  have  given  up  the  fight  and  cleared 
the  way  for  the  Communists  in  1945?  Or 
should  they  have  tried  to  organize  a  revo- 
lution against  the  Communists  and  the  So- 
viet farces,  the  allies  of  Western  democra- 
cies, as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  Czecho- 
slcvak  border? 

The  Slovak  representatives  and  diplomats 
who  are  members  of  the  Council  of  Free 
Czechslovakla.  the  supreme  political  body  of 
the  Czech  and  Slovak  denoocratic  exile,  are 
willing  to  submit  for  comparison  their  anti- 
Communist  record  as  compared  to  the  anti- 
Oommunlst  activities  of  those  sponsored  by 
the  Slovak  Leitgue.  These  pro-Hitler  Slovak 
emigres,  now  supported  by  the  Slovak  League, 
were  pro-Soviet  when  Hitler  and  Stalin 
reached  their  agreement  in  1939  and  coop- 
erated very  heartily  with  Soviet  representa- 
tives; they  became  anti-Bolshevik  only  after 
Hitler's  attack  on  Russia.  The  Slovak  League 
now  recommends  that  the  American  adminis- 
tration use  the  services  of  these  pro-Bltler 
and  pro-Stalin  Nazi  collaborators  in  the  fight 
against  communism  and  even  recommends 
them  as  experts  for  the  Voice  of  America  and 
for  service  in  the  American  Government. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  does  not 
speak  the  truth  when  it  sUtes  that  "it  has 
been  from  its  very  ineeptton  opposed  to  aU 
forms  of  tyranny,  to  every  form  of  totali- 
tarian regime."  This  can  be  said  truthfully 
only  of  the  patriots  who  founded  the  Slovak 
League;  the  present  leaders  of  the  Slovak 
League,  however,  have  betrayed  tbe  Ideals  of 
the  Slovak  and  American  patriots  when  thay 
advocated  and  supported  during  World  War 
n  ths  totalitarian  system  craated  by  Hitler 
In  Slovakia. 

The  Council  of  Free  Caadhoalovakia  staiMls 
for  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Caech  and 
Slovak  nations,  for  a  brothsrly  relationship 
between  the  cloaely  related  Oaschs  and  Slo- 
vaks, for  a  Just  and  democratic  organlsatioa 
of  the  r'nartmmn  homeland  of  Oaeehs.  Sloraks, 
and  sub-Carpathian  Ruthenians,  for  the  full 
freedom  and  tndependenoe  of  the  nattona 
farming  the  component  parts  of  Caschorio- 
vakla.  We  are  convinced  that  thla  coopera- 
tion and  brotherhood,  which  should  be  es- 
tended  to  a  regional  and  Buropean  federation. 
Is  the  only  way  to  happlnass  and  the  welfare 
of  the  future  of  free  generatlona.  Happinwm 
cazuBot  be  created  by  hatred  and  dlarupUons 
as  advocated  In  a  demagogic  and  licentious 
manner  by  the  Slovak  League  of  America. 
Dr.  Joazr  Laiiaitu. 
VUx  Chatrmun  of  the  Executive 
CommUtee. 

Dr.  JOBAJ  Slavik. 
/n  Charge  of  the  Information  Service. 

Dr.  Prsb  Zskki.. 
Chairman  of  the  ExeenHve  Committee. 
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EXTESSIOS  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(m.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  oommcncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  address  delivered 
May  29,  1953.  to  the  Propeller  Club  of 
Genoa  by  tbe  American  Ambassador, 
Clare  Boothe  Luce: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
with  you  here  tonight,  and  I  thank  all  of 
you  for  letting  me  be  yoUr  guest  so  soon  after 
my  arrival  in  Italy. 

Tour  honored  club  Is— In  tbe  fullest  sense 
of  the  phrase — ai.  unofficial  embassy  of  the 
United  States  In  Italy.  It  contributes  effec- 
tively to  the  development  of  Italo-Amerlcan 
friendship  and  trade  relations.  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  my  own  mission  in  this  great 
country  will  be  as  effective  as  yourabas  been. 

iUthough  I  have  been  in  Italy  a  number  of 
times,  this  is  my  first  visit  to  this  renowned 
seaport,  famous  for  centuries  as  the  mother 
of  mariners. 

Now  a  visit  to  Genoa  hOMs  a  very  special 
meaning  for  an  American.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  port  of  his  country's  origin. 
Today  when  X  came  into  Genoa,  I  felt  the 
same  sharp  awareness  of  Americal  unique 
history  that  I  felt  when  first  I  looked  at 
Mount  Vonon,  standing  on  the  gentle  green 
hlUs  overlooking  the  Potomac.  Mount  Ver- 
non was  the  home  of  George  Washington  who 
gave  us  our  Nation  and  our  flag.  Genoa  was 
the  bcmw  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who  gave 
tu  the  very  soil  of  America. 

As  much  as  any  figure  In  history.  Coltmi- 
bus  deserves  to  be  called  the  flrst  American. 
Certainly  he  posssssed  In  abundance  those 
personal  qtiallties  we  Americans  value  most 
highly:  skill  (or  as  we  prefer  to  call  It 
know-how),  resourcefulness,  patient  deter- 
mination (or,  as  vre  would  say,  "stick- to- 
Itiveness")  and  courage  in  tbe  face  of  what 
seem  overwhelming  odds.  And  here  In  Genoa 
was  forged  the  iron  fiber  of  his  charac- 
ter— a  character  Inherited  from  an  ancient 
seafaring  people  that  at  so  many  vital  peri- 
ods of  hiunan  history  ruled  the  known  i 
and  ever  and  again  sotight  unknown 
to  sail  upon. 

Well,  today  there  are  no  unknown  aeas  left. 
By  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Italian 
mariners  had  dlscoversd  moat  of  them. 

But  if  man's  knowledge  of  tbe  seas  Is  cen- 
ttiries  old,  Genoa  has  not  finished  putting 
new  ships  out  upon  them.  Fcv  modem  Gen- 
oana  are  atni  as  hard,  adventurotis.  and 
world -minded  as  Christopher  Columbus. 

It  Is  fltttng,  therefore,  that  Genoa  has 
given  Columtous'  name  to  that  great  gallant 
ship  that  and  down  her  ways  this  week.  She 
will  soon  Join  the  Andrea  Dorta  tn  the  At- 
lantic traffic.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
traveling  from  New  Tork  to  Italy  on  the 
Daria.  And  so  I  predict  that  her  sister  ship 
Is  bound  to  be  a  graat  favorite  of  all  those 
who  travel  the  long  green  laues  of  the  ocean 
into  the  blue  Mediterranean. 

This  new  queen  of  the  seas  is  indeed  dra- 
matic proof  that  the  ancient  virtues  of 
Genoa  typified  in  Christopher  Columbus — 
skiu,  reeouroefulnflas.  determination,  cour- 
age—are stm  the  living  heritage,  the  dy- 
namic gift  of  Genoa  to  Italy. 

And  they  are  precisely  the  qualities  that 
not  only  Italy,  but  aU  the  free  world  needs 
if  we  ai«  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  chai- 
isnge  of  our  times.    We  ahsll  need  them  as 
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f!|if4^t*y*'*^  Oolambas  had  tbcm,  la  aboa- 
duiee.  If  iMv  are  to  na-vlgftte  tbe  starm-t 
•n4  stni  ondbMrtarad  mm  of  tiM  InwMdlate 
tutor*. 

Wlwt  Um  alkeMir  Let  «  t«ko  •  quick 
r— ding  of  tlM  coBupaM. 

What  la  tbe  world  attuatlon?  It  Is.  Tcry 
hrttHj,  ttala:  All  aknc  tlie  botdexa  of  the 
new  Ruaaian  empire,  we  find  natlona— many 
of  tbam  la  guiupa  that  live  in  dread  tbat 
the  ODmmnalat  armtaa  win  orermn  tbem. 
We  find  eountelaa,  yeaterday  free — today  nt- 
eltttea.  Aa  MteUltaa.  tbey  have  bMn  ruth- 
laaaty  subdued,  then  gouged,  squeezed,  and 
auckad  dry  of  their  subatance.  robbed  of  their 
money,  drained  of  their  manpower,  shorn  of 
their  gain  and  their  grain,  and  above  all. 
their  human  rights  and  dignities.  And  we 
find  some  countries — Korea  and  Indochina. 
for  example — that  are  at  this  very  moment 
aulfering  the  awf\il  damages  of  wars  that 
have  been  wiUed  by  the  peacef  \U  men  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Bat.  along  the  Sivopeaa  ah*,  'm  at  the 
Atlantic,  we  find  a  different  thing:  we  find 
ft  eoaUtlfxi  of  free  countrlea  vlgoroualy  de- 
termined to  preaarva  their  liberty  without 
aacrtflrtng  any  of  toe  great  democratic  prln- 
dptaa  or  valUM  that  give  that  liberty  Ito 
wwrantng.  and  define  Ita  glory. 

We  find  theM  natlona  of  the  tree  world 
banrtad  together  to  build  up  their  defenses 
to  a  point  where  this  defenM  will  deter  in- 
definitely any  Soviet  attack  upon  them. 

On  the  American  side  erf  the  Atlantic  we 
find  the  United  States  also  building  up  its 
dsfensM  in  cooperation  and  alliance  with 
the  tree  natlona  of  Kurope.  For  ua.  M  for 
our  alllea,  it  is  nol.  pleasant  to  spec^d  tinw 
and  money  and  many  man-houm  of  work 
on  a  taak  at  once  so  massive  and  so  melan- 
choly. But  we — and  our  allies — have  no 
other  choice.  We  have  xu>  choice  if  we  mean 
aa  we  do  to  defezMl  our  historic  freedoms. 
We  must  build  our  strength  to  tte  point 
that  tha  aggressor  will  conclude  that  ag- 
gression. Uke  all  other  kinds  of  crime,  dOM 
not  pay.  Not  imtll  then  wUl  he  scrap  his 
tearful  blueprints  for  world  .evolution  and 
blM  battle  plans  for  world  conquest. 

But  It  Is  not  eiMugh  for  us  to  spend  our 
BoonlM  and  our  Industry  on  this  needful 
task.  More  la  required  of  us.  Of  all  o(  us. 
What  is  necessary  la  that  svary  nation — and 
each  dticen  in  it— show  forth  steadfMtly  the 
qualities  of  Christopher  Columbus,  so  that 
It  may  be  said  of  iia,  m  it  was  of  the  ancient 
Athenians,  that  they  dCMrved  the  palm  of 
courage.  becauM  "they  beat  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  *"*'i*«*'«p  and  pleasure,  and 
yet  were  never  tempted  to  ■hHnfc-  from 
danger." 

At  Milan  iMt  night.  I  said  that  the  Krem- 
lin's changed  approach   to   the  frM  world 
^aince  Stalin's  death  oflers  proof   that   the 
'Wesfft  growing  defenses,  her  newfound  sense 
.  of  unity  in  the  face  of  the  common  po'il.  have 
given  llalenkov   pauM.     It  is   am>arent    to 
me — M  it  must  be  to  you — ^that  the  Rvts- 
slans.   -vho  are   in   most  matters  realistic, 
have  now  concluded  that  they  cannot  de- 
.stroy  the  West,  eaaily  and  quickly,  by  mill- 
'.tary  means  alone.     A  triumphal  sweep  to 
^the   western  shorM  of  the   Atlantic  is  no 
longer  possible. 

That  Is.  I  think,  true.  But  it  is  likewise 
true  that — as  I  also  said  at  Milan — this  new 
approach,  this  so-called  detente,  holds  grave 
perils  for  us,  demanding  of  us  Increased 
watchfulness,  greater  patience,  new  resolu- 
tion—demanding of  us  new  detemUnatlon 
not  to  be  fooled  by  fair  words,  to  insist  on 
deeds,  such  deeds  as  peace  in  Korea  and 
'Indochina,  and  an  end  to  the  military  occu- 
'  patlon  of  Vienna. 

The  greatest  pern  that  the  ICsIenkov  ap- 
proach holda  la  that  it  may  disrupt  our  new- 
^  found   wMteio  unity.    Perhaps  that  la  Its 
.chief  purpoM. 

Now  to  achieve  thla  purpose,  the  RussUuu 
'aaay  naploj  many  methods,  i  shall  not  try 
*to  list  them  for  you.    But  there  is  one  that 
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the  technique  of  making  tempting 
exchange  of  goods  that,  on  the 
them.  promlM  to  be  lucrative  trans- 
Most  of  tlicM  offers  prove  to  be. 
study,  not  honest  ones:  There  are 
jokers — ^Russian  goods  are  offered  at 
kbove  the  world  market,  quality  is 
strategic  goods  are  demanded  In 
exchange,  and  the  like.  But.  howeva  mere- 
trldoui .  the  offers  are  often  attractive — to 
oountrl  Bs  burdened  with  exportable  surpluses 
for  wqtoh  free  world  marketa  cannot  be 
found 

To  obunter  this  particular  technique  of 
disrupt  ion.  it  is  important  for  ua.  I  think, 
that  n  B  do  everything  we  can  to  renoove 
hlndrai  kces  to  world  trade. 

It  wi  1  harden  our  free  world  allies  against 
theM  t  landishments  if  trade  barriers  every- 
where n  the  free  world — and.  especially,  in 
the  Un  ted  States — are  lowered  so  that  these 
surpliu  es  can  be  disposed  of  In  free  trade 
among  equals. 

If   fiee   trade   Is   good   business   for   you 

gentleipen  of  the   shipping  Industry.   It  is 

think,  good  business  for  everybody 

us.    Plainly  it  Is  good  business  for 

Italians :  Italians  need  to  sell  their  goods 
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especially  to  «all  to  foor  attcntloo. 
****rr*"ir  Boan,  aa  men  engaged 
trade— it  will  be  at  peculiar  Interest 


dollar  area,  to  cloM  their  dollar  gap. 

s  good  business  also  for  Americans — 

generally,   because  our  kind  of 

needs  expanding  markets  if  it  It- 

to  continue  to  expand.     And  if  we 

make  good  customers  of  the  Italians. 

our  other  friends  abroad,  we  have  to 

they  have  to  sen.   There  Is  no  one- 

In  world  trade, 
talk  at  Milan,  and  so  far  here  to- 
I  have  discussed  the  domestic  and 
policy  of  the  new  administration  In 
^neral  terma. 
let  me  call  attention  to  one  specific 
It  that,  like  the  determination  to 
trade  barriers.  Is  of  especial  Interest 
American  merchant  marine, 
idministratlon  la  fully  aware  that  a 
ipodem  merdiant  marine  Is  a  basic 
In  our  national  security. 

of  peace  It  contributes  to  national 
by  bringing  to  our  shores  the  stra- 
t^atertala  needed  to  keep  us  strong, 
of  the  cold  war.  such  tm  the  preeent. 
y  owned  ships  carry   military  sup- 
to  our  allies  and  to  our  forces 
and  elsewhere — 119  ships  are  now 
full  time  in  this  work,  m  are  141 
ftclghters   being   oper- 
private  oompanles  for  the  Navy's 
Sea  Transport  Service.    Should  war 
'hieh  pray  Ood  it   never  will — our 
fleet  will  carry  the  men  and  the 
the  supplies  to  our  outposts  of 
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eonstitutian  and  bylaws  define  the 

of  the  Propeller  Club  in  these  words: 

ivomote.    further,    and    support   an 

Amerlo  n    merchant    nuulne,    adequate    to 

t^  requirements  of  national  security 

eoonomie   welfare   of   the   United 


purpoM  la  alao  Preaklent  Etsenhow- 
T^is  adminlstrmtton  haa  undertaken  a 
new  sti  dy  of  shipping  subsidy  laws  and  reg- 
alatloni  i.  Thla  stndy  will  alao  take  account 
of  soeta  problems  aa  the  ability  of  the  ooun- 
try"*  stMunahlp  operators  to  meet  the  new 
economic  problema  as  the  ability  of  the 
steamahlp  operators  to  meet  the 
c^nomie  problems  of  the  postwar 
Uw  obsolescenoe  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
its  overall  aim  is  to  determine  the 
wa^  to  carry  out  "the  expressed  policy 
Nation  to  maintain  a  modem  fleet." 
ha^  e  now  spoken — briefly,  I  hope — of 
a  >d  trade.  And  now  I  want  to  ny  a 
woida  on  aid. 

^now  and  I  know  that  trade  la  aid,  in 
analysla— the  mutual  aid  that  na- 


tions estend  to  one  another  when  they  ea« 
gage  freely  in  commerce.  But  the  aid  Z 
wish  to  speak  of  is  aid  apart  from  trade- 
economic  aid.  Speclflcally,  United  Statea  to 
Italy. 

Yesterday  there  was  an  announcement  by 
the  Italian  Oovemment  of  the  total  figure 
of  the  dollars  that  the  United  StatM  Oov- 
emment L-  providing  to  Italy  in  the  2  years 
ending  June  30.  1853. 

That  total  figure  to  |«44.174.a00. 

These  dollars  come  to  Italy  In^aeveral  ways. 
They  come  In  direct  aid  from  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  such  aa  the  new  allotment 
of  $23  million  announced  Tueaday.  Tliey 
come  in  the  United  States  contributton  to 
the  NATO  infrastructtire  expenses — our  share 
for  buUdlng  NATO  facilities  such  m  airflelda 
and  communications  lines.  They  come  in 
the  expenditure  of  United  Stotes  farces. 
And  nearly  half  of  the  amount.  $308  million, 
comes  from  United  States  offshore  procxir^ 
ment  orders. 

In  addition,  the  Italian  armed  torcM  are 
receiving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
military  equipment  directly  from  the  United 
States.  Secxulty  prevents  our  giving  a  spe- 
cific flgxire.  But  we  get  an  idea  when  we 
think  of  tanks  costing  over  $200,000  each; 
the  most  up-to-date  planes  worth  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  apiece:  and  ships,  and 
guns,  and  radio  equipment,  and  engineering 
equipment. 

TheM  supplies  have  helped  rebuild  the 
Italian  anoed  forcM  into  a  potent  shield 
for  the  defenM  of  Italy's  territory. 

But  Italy  to  not  getting  only  tanks  and 
guns  and  planes  from  the  United  StatM. 
She  to  also  getting  offshore  prociirement 
contracts  to  manufacture  defense  materlato 
herMlf. 

TheM  orders  are  paid  for  by  the  United 
States — $308  million  worth  in  the  past 
2  years.  And  the  finished  material  to  given 
to  Italy  or  other  NATO  nat'ons  for  um  by 
their  armed  forces. 

Thus.  Italian  Industry  and  Italian  work- 
Ingmen  are  playing  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  in  the  whole  NATO  defenM  effort. 

Let's  translate  thto  $308  million  into  terms 
that  all  of  us  can  understand.  It  meaias  t^ 
manufacture  of  ships,  trucks  and  trailera, 
ammunition,  aircraft  parta.  radar  equii^ 
ment. 

That  tout  all.  The  orders  spread  out  into 
many  other  industries,  to  supply,  the  parts 
that  make  up  theM  items.  Thto  to  why  men 
are  working  more  hours  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry today,  for  example,  why  extra  men  ara 
being  put  to  work  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try, to  fill  these  offshore  procurement  orders. 

Thto  year  alone,  offshore  procurement  con- 
tracts mean  13.600,000  man-days  of  work  for 
Italian  worklngmen. 

And  production  on  many  of  these  con- 
tracts goes  on  for  over  2  years.  Altogether, 
about  56  million  man-days  of  work  will  go 
Into  tbsM  offshore  procurement  orders. 

I  think  you  will  all  agrM  that  thto  aid 
extended  to  Italy  by  the  United  StotM  pre- 
sents a  very  gratifying  picture.  And  it  hM, 
I  am  proud  to  say.  played  its  part  In  the 
great  forward  march  Italy  hM  made  alnM 
the  war's  ending. 

To  be  8vu-e,  no  amoimt  of  American  aid 
would  have  restored  war-ahattered  Italy  un- 
less Italy  herself  had  not  been  an  extraor^ 
dinary  recipient  of  it;  if  Italy  had  not  taer- 
Mlf  possessed  such  incredible  energy  and 
perMverance  and  skill  and  cheerful  deter- 
mination. 

Thto  combination  of  American  aid  and 
Italian  character  has  bMn  a  most  fruitful 
one.  Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Italy's 
democratic  government.  It  has  produced  such 
miracles  as  the  restoration  of  Genoa's  dev- 
uuted  port,  and  the  rebuUdlng  of  Italy'a 
merchant  flMt — down  to  339.000  tons  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  up  to  3,403.000  tons — 
well  above  the  prewar  figure — at  the  begla- 
nine  of  1963.  ^^ 
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In  southern  Italy,  which  I  haw  }uat  ▼!»• 
ited,  I  have  seen  similarly  produced  miractos. 
Bat  in  the  meaaoglomo  they  are  mlradM 
that  are  especially  meaningful  to  me  m  a 
woman.  They  are  miracles  wrought  in  the 
homa  of  the  people. 

What  I  nw  in  the  meaaoglamo  wm  a 
revriatlon.  a  very  happy  revelation,  of  what 
has  been  done  through  our  economic  coop- 
eration wHb  a  government  of  vtoioa.  and  a 
courageoiu  people. 

Bomn  of  you  have  seen  the  new  me—o- 
glorno  for  yoursrives. 

But  I  had  been.  Uke  many  Americans,  un- 
aware of  what  had  been  done  there,  to  re- 
store this  depressed  area  to  spiritual,  {^ysi- 
cal.  economic,  and  political  health. 

I  know  only  that  your  south  was  famed — 
or  should  I  My  infamous — as  the  underprivi- 
leged third  at  yo\ir  nstlon,  that  for  thou- 
sands of  years  it  lived — no,  starved — on 
promises,  and  that  since  the  birth  of  modern 
Italy  It  had  been  an  economic  deadweight  on 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  Now,  I  saw  farmers 
in  the  Ofanto  River  Valley  smiling  at  their 
work  on  land  which  to  theirs  for  the  first 
time.  I  saw  the  tractors  and  the  plows  and 
the  seed  which  will  make  thto  land  yield 
more  than  ever  before.  I  mw  the  newly 
built  hoosM  on  theM  farms,  and  the  famiJiM 
happy  In  the  first  real  homes  they  have  ever 
had. 

All  through  Puglla  and  Lucanla.  I  saw 
thousands  of  other  houses  being  built.  I 
saw  the  green  fields  of  Metaponto  and  Scan- 
zano.  which  only  a  few  years  ago  ware  ma- 
laria-infMted  swampa. 

I  uw  the  mighty  San  Oluliano  Dam,  which 
will  soon  be  fintohed.  and  the  aqueducts 
being  built  at  Tara  Spring,  aqueducts  that 
will  bring  water  to  lower  Lucanla,  enough 
water,  at  the  right  time.  I  mw  everywhere 
new  homes,  new  churches,  new  schocds,  new 
market  eentors,  new  villages.  It  to,  I  know, 
only  a  beginning.  But,  oh.  what  a  brave 
and  healthy  beginning. 

Surely,  If  the  great  works  In  progrsM  con- 
tinue in  the  meaaoglomo.  If  the  plan  goM 
forward — then,  in  a  few  years,  the  deserts 
will  bloom  and  the  mountains  blossom.  And 
theM  pattont,  uneomi^alning  peopte  of 
southern  Itoly  win  be  at  long  iMt  restored 
to  their  rightful  place  in  the  nation,  to  a 
level  of  proaperity  that  will  make  of  your 
south  a  big  maM  market  for  your  grMt  in- 
dustry here  in  the  north. 

I  know  that  here  in  Genoa  you  especially 
rejoice  in  all  this — for  it  hu  always  been  the 
contention  of  men  of  vtolon.  which  you  In 
the  north  are.  that  only  the  proeperovm  can 
be  strong,  and  only  the  strong  can  stay  free. 

Only  the  prosperous  can  be  strong.  Only 
the  strong  can  t>tay  free. 

That.  I  think,  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
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HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOMTAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26, 195i 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speftker,  Mr. 
Bernard  De  Voto  is  one  of  America's 
leading  auttiors.  His  history  of  the  fur 
trade  In  the  West.  Aeroas  the  Wide  Mis- 
souri, was  awarded  the  PuHtier  Prize  for 
historical  literature  in  IMS.  In  1952 
he  won  ttie  National  Book  Award  with 
Course  of  Empire,  a  history  of  the  sear^ 
for  the  Northwest  Passage  from  Oolidn- 
bus  to  Lewis  and  dark. 


'  In  addStlOn  to  bfcing  one  of  our  greatest 
historians,  Mr.  De  Voto  is  an  authority 
on  contemporary  western  life.  He  has 
traveled  widely  in  the  West  and  studied 
its  resources,  its  people,  and  its  prohlems. 
In  his  monthly  column,  The  Emmj  Chair, 
he  has  frequently  written  about  the 
West.  He  is  a  consenrationist  fn  the 
tradition  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
George  Norris. 

In  the  July  issue  ol  Harper's  magazine 
he  has  devoted  his  column  to  a  discussion 
of  the  source  and  propaganda  techniqtie 
of  the  eurrrat  compaign  to  turn  ov«r  our 
pulrflcly  owned  natural  resources  to  ex- 
ploitation by  private  parties  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  general  public. 

Because  there  are  several  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress  which  imperil  a 
long-established  conservation  program 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  De  Voto's 
article  merits  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  I  call  attention  to 
this  article  by  a  national  expert  in  the 
field  of  conservation: 

Thz  East  Chab 
(By  Bernard  De  Voto) 

■SASOM    POB    TKC   LAST   BOUHUUP 

The  most  effective  disseminator  of  propa- 
ganda to  the  man  who  spreads  it  Innocently. 
It  to  possible  that  seme  of  my  readers  took 
part  In  the  radio  program  which  I  proceed 
to  describe.  It  to  certain  that  almost  every- 
one who  took  part  in  it  spoke  the  lines  pro- 
vided for  him  in  good  faith,  trusting  the 
organisation  which  had  provided  them.  He 
would  not  voluntarily  have  used  his  posi- 
tion M  a  leader  In  his  community  to  sup- 
port a  serlM  of  misrepresentations  and  mis- 
statements. But  that  to  exactly  what  the 
organization  In  question  beguUed  him  Into 
doing. 

That  organisation  Is  the  United  StatM 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  radlo-televtelon 
section  wnds  to  local  chambers  scripts  to 
be  broadcast  in  a  wMkly  program  called 
The  Business  Viewpoint:  A  Radio  Report  to 
the  Community  Prom  Its  Businewmen.  On 
March  10,  1963,  it  thus  Mnt  out  Its  wrlM  A, 
program  58.  the  Public  Lands.  The  program 
to  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two 
businessmen,  and  has  blanks  at  the  |»t>per 
traces  so  that  the  right  local  names  and 
allusions  can  be  iuMrted.  Thus  the  local 
chambers  would  be  led  to  cooperate  in  the 
campaign  I  have  frequently  destsibed  here: 
to  turn  over  our  publicly  owned  natural 
resourcM  to  esploltotlon  by  private  partlea. 

A  small  but  powerfti]  group  of  western 
stockmen  have  taken  the  lead  in  thto  cam- 
paign and  their  prime  objective  to  the  Por- 
est  Service.  They  hope,  first,  to  deprive  the 
Service  of  its  power  to  regulato  their  use  of 
the  public  grazing  rangM  and  ulttanatoly 
to  buy  at  3  cents  on  the  dtHlar  such  national- 
forest  lands  M  they  may  want.  Thto  would 
■o  breach  our  long-established  conservation 
policy  that  private  interests  would  forthwith 
be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  far  more  valuable 
pidslicly  owned  timber,  oil,  mlnerato,  and 
hydranUe  power.  And  that  ahining  viston 
explalna  why  the  United  StatM  Chamber  of 
Coounerce  has  put  its  power  and  prestige  at 
tbe  service  of  the  stockmen's  propaganda. 

It  hM  elaborated  and  relasaed  the  stock- 
men's misrepresentations  to  a  scrlM  at  pseM 
releasM.  It  has  reproduced  tbem  in  an  of- 
ficial pamphlet.  Policy  Declaration  on  Nat- 
ural Resources.  They  appeared  to  a  much 
publicized  speech  by  its  president,  from 
which  I  quoted  when  I  discussed  tond  frauds 
to  the  May  Harper^.  Observe  that  thto 
speech  wm  an  ofllelal  addreM  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  united  StatM  Clkamber  of  Com- 
merce—stooe  then  bto  term  baa  cm>lre<l— 


and  that  he  wm  "otctiig  the  propaganda  line 
of  the  livestock  pressture  group. 

Perhaps  not  altogether  altruistlcaDy :  he  la 
himself  a  stockgrower.  He  to  vice  i»^esident 
and  director,  and  hto  brother  to  president,  of 
a  large  New  Mexico  stock  company  which 
USM  public  grazing  rangM.  Hto  company 
hcMa  grazing  permito  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  for  3,000  cattle.  10.000 
shMp.  2S0  horsM,  and  166  goata.  Ftom  the 
FoTMt  Service  it  hokto  grazing  permits  for 
180  ShMp.  and  crossing  permits,  spring  and 
fall,  for  3,000  cattle  and  10.090  sheep.  A  big 
operator. 

The  canned  radio  speech  to  a  rehash  of 
these  familiar  distortions  and  m^isstatements. 
It  to  mtoleading  throughout  but  for  the  most 
part  too  puerile  to  deceive  anyone  who  has 
the  slightest  aequatetanee  with  the  facts — 
M  of  course  neither  the  local  speakers  nor 
their  audiencM  vrould  be  expected  to  have. 
I  select  from  It  a  few  statementa  that  vrin 
be  endlessly  repeated  in  the  developing,  posU 
tidelands  attack  on  the  public  lands.  Re- 
member that  the  operatlcm  against  the  For- 
est Service  to  the  key  to  ttte  whole  cam- 
paign. If  "a  larger  measure  of  local  con- 
trol"  can  be  achieved  by  tivnlng  tbe  na- 
tional forests  over  the  StatM  for  private 
sale,  then  all  the  other  pubUc  lescrvM  win 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  voices  of  our  r«dlo  dialogue  open  with 
a  standard  gamMt.  They  are  shocked  by  the 
large  amount  of  land  in  the  United  StatM 
which  to  in  Pederal  ownership,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  StatM  to  which  that  land  to 
located  collect  no  taxM  on  It.  Revealing  that 
their  target  to  the  Forest  Service,  they  say 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  owns  91  mil- 
lion acres  of  timberland.  They  say  that  thto 
amounts  to  40  percent  of  all  comm««lal 
standing  timber.  They  compare  thto  shock- 
ing figure  with  "a  country  where  soclaUsUe 
ideas  are  popular,"  Sweden:  there,  they  say, 
in  spfte  of  sodaltstlc  Ideas  only  28  percent  of 
the  timber  to  publicly  owned.  Here  one  of 
the  voiCM  should  be  fed  through  a  patch* 
board  to  toe  echo  effect,  so  dire  to  its  mes- 
sage: "Some  of  the  Western  States  are  owned 
almost  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  by  tbe  Oovem- 
ment. •  •  •  The  National  caovertiment  owna 
87  percent  of  all  the  land  in  Nevada." 

Sensation.  In  Nevada,  perceive,  socialism 
has  ceased  to  creep;  it  has  broken  into  a  gal- 
lop and  will  ride  us  down.  The  audience,  Ita 
fear  of  big  Government  aroused,  to  to  envto- 
age  slz-grm  bureaucrats  wrenching  the  State 
away  from  Ita  citlzena. 

Thus  an  tanocent  local  speaker  to  teduced 
to  mlriead  an  xmtefoimed  audience,  and  we 
may  call  thto  tying  by  Intlmatton.  The  bMto 
reason  why  87  percent  of  Nevada  to  to  publie 
ownership  ^s  that  more  than  TO  percent  of  It 
to  land  which  the  Oovemment  proved  unable 
to  give  away.  When  the  national  domato  was 
TirtuaDy  closed,  to  1BS4,  three-quarters  of 
the  State  was  stiU  open  to  en^  under  the 
varloua  acta  of  Congress  designed  to  give  it 
to  acttlers.  It  had  been  thus  open  for  many 
deeadM  bat  no  one  bad  homesteaded  it.  It 
to  the  very  dregs  of  the  public  domain,  water- 
leM  and  sterile.  It  could  not  be  given  away 
now,  and  if  someone  could  be  toduoed  to  take 
tt.  it  eoidd  not  pay  a  tax.  Such  land  oonstt- 
tutM  ntoe-tenths  of  the  Federal  holding  la 
Will  acta  The  chamber's  propagandtota  could 
bavdly  lutve  avoided  knowing  m  mu^.  But 
Btevada'j  oreaaote-bash  desert  may  help  tbena 
get  a  kwp  on  pabhcty  owned  timber,  oil. 
minerals,  and  power  elsewbcra. 

ScmttolM  the  rest  at  that  preamble.  The 
<diamber  ptucks  tts  statlatica  froaa  ttM  air  and 
miast  be  flxmked  to  artthmetle:  I  can  find  no 
taUM  that  gi've  tbe  areaa  tt  dtM  and  tts  per- 
cc&tagH  are  to  error.  Actually  there  ara  74 
mUbon  aciM  of  commercial  timberland  In 
tbe  national  fosMts,  10  percent  of  tbe  total  to 
tbe  United  States.  How  dtd  tbe  chamber 
arrtve  at  tta  91  million  ac»M?  Isttaddtogta 
timberland  oa  Indian  raaervattonat  l^at  Is 
private  pnqterty.  Xa  >t  tortwrttog  State, 
county,  and  nnnlclpal  torests?     They  are 
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pubUely  owned  tout  not  fedenny  owned. 
And  U  the  total  Is  91  million  acres,  however 
arrlTed  «t.  then  It  constitutes  20  percent  of 
our  commercial  tlmberland,  not  40  percent. 
(Double  by  inadvertence?)  And  by  tbe  way, 
tbe  less  socialistic  Sweden  imposes  govern- 
ment regulation  of  cutting  and  a  good  many 
otber  sclentiflc  forestry  practices  on  private 
forests. 

When  technicians  of  poUtlcal  distortion 
say  that  public  lands  pay  no  local  taxes  they 
are  telling  the  truth,  but  not  enough  of  it. 
This  half-truth  will  be  hurled  at  Congress  in- 
numerable  times,  as  the  technicians  work  to 
get  the  public  storehouse  of  natural  resources 
knocked  down  to  deslroiis  corporations. 
What  the  chamber  of  commerce  neglected  to 
mention  to  its  uninformed  audience  was  the 
payments  made  to  States  and  counties  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  the 
revenue-sharing  payments  that  are  the  same 
thing  under  another  name. 

These  payments  vary  from  class  to  class  of 
the  public  lands.  Hie  national  forests  pay 
25  percent  of  their  gross  receipts  to  local 
communities.  Lands  imder  mineral  lease  pay 
37 >4  percent  of  royalties  received.  Land- 
utilization  projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  pay  25  percent  of  net  receipts.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  projects  pay  37  V^  per- 
cent of  the  license  fees  of  power  sites.  Wild- 
life refuges  pay  25  percent  of  net  receipts. 
Grazing  districts  under  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  pay  12  V^  percent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts, lands  under  the  same  Bureau  not  in 
graaing  districts,  50  percent.  There  are  some 
lump-sum  payments,  such  as  the  $300,000 
paid  annually  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  by 
the  Hoover  Dam  project.  Perhaps  a  few  ex- 
ceptions are  theoretically  conceivable,  but  a 
generalization  will  hold:  if  these  properties 
were  In  private  ownership  they  could  not 
pay  anywhere  near  so  much  in  taxes  to  local 
governnxents. 

In  1953  Forest  Service  payments  to  Idaho 
from  timber  sale*  were  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars,  to  Washington  almost  8 
million,  to  California  more  than  8  million, 
to  Orfgon  more  than  4  million.  In  1951 
Wyoming  got  $4  million  from  mineral  leases. 
Colorado  nearly  $2  million.  Mew  Mexico  tl^ 
million. 

There  are  also  Indirect  benefits  In  cash. 
The  Federal  Government  shares  the  expense 
of  fire  protection  in  State  and  privately 
owned  forests.  In  1961  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington received  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  for  this  purpose.  Oregon  Just  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Federal 
highway  aid  is  paid  at  a  higher  rate  in  tbe 
public-land  States  than  in  the  others,  and 
this  too  Is  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Mention  of  such 
facts,  however,  would  have  spoiled  the  prc^m- 
ganda  effect. 

Next,  the  radio  voices  profess  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  additions  that  are  made  to 
the  public  lands,  purchases  by  a  land-hun- 
gry, tax -obliterating  centralized  bureauc- 
racy.  One  of  them  says  with  horror  that 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  "the  Govern- 
ment has  added  45  million  acres  to  Its  hold- 
ings— and  has  consistently  been  trying  to 
acquire  more."  You  can  see  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice fairly  piishing  New  York  City  into  the 
Hudson. 

Here  are  some  classes  of  Federal  acquisi- 
tions: dust-bowl  and  other  submarginal 
land  that  had  to  be  retired  from  cultivation; 
tax-delinquent  lands  broTight  in  other  forms 
of  local  relief:  lands  acquired  by  gift,  such  as 
the  Rockefeller  donations  to  the  national 
parks:  lands  bought  by  towns  to  protect  their 
water  supply  and  given  to  the  Government 
for  protection;  similar  tracts  bought  at  the 
■oUcltatlon  of  threatened  communities. 
the  chamber  of  commerce  also  neglects  to 
•ay  that  Its  total  Includes  large  areas  bought 
for  military  and  atomic  Installations — to 
mention  them  would  have  Impaired  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Forest  Service  as  out  of  control 
and  dangerously  encroaching  on  our  11b- 
•rtlee.  For  the  same  reason  it  neglects  to 
•ay  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  its  total 
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Service  conducts  this  activity 
direction   and  supervision   of   a 
up  by  Congress,  the  National  Forest 
Commission.     It  includes  repre- 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
of  the  Army.  Interior,  and  Agri- 
It    has    long    been   engaged    in    a 
program  which  has  given  the  South 
Sast  national  forests  they  so  greatly 
it  there  were  national  forests 
the  West.     Purchases  under  these 
West  have  lieen  negligible.  8.000 
Nevada,  22,000  acres  in  Utah,  and 
of   the   other   States   none    at    all. 
piurcbases  amount  to  more  than  a 
kcres   each    in    Arkansas,   Michigan. 
Mississippi.  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
and  Wisconsin;  to  more  than 
acres  each  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia.     Weep 
disappearing  West. 
forests  are  among  the  finest  acbleve- 
our  conservation  policy,  a  vital  step 
r^ucing  our  serious  scarcity  of  wood, 
for  recreation  in  the  heavily  pop- 
and  for   the   protection  of   its 
Most    of    the    land    that    was 
1  or  them  had  been  logged  and  was 
eroding,   a   fire   hazard,   it 
danger:  it  was  good  for  nothing 
grow  trees.     The  Forest  Service  has 
it  from  a  public  liability  to  a  public 
constantly   increasing   value.     And 
which  the  chamber  of  commerce 
mint  out:  every  purchase  was  con- 
by  the  State  involved.     Otherwise 

could  have  been  bought, 
the  program  has  confined  itself  to 
and    misrepresentation;    now    it 
with  falsification.    One  of  the 
that  the  Government  has  its  eyes 
i^illion  acres   of  private    (it  should 
non-Federal)    timber  land,  which 
to  add  to  the  national  forests. 
true;  tl:e  figure  was  proposed  by  a 
future  needs  and  ways  of  meeting 
voice  goes  on  to  imply,  however. 
Forest  Service  is  going  to  take  this 
some  kind  of  seizure,  by  somehow 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  helpless 
Tb3  speaker  describes  the  system 
the  Service  sometimes  exchanges 
timber  for  other  tracts  or  for  cut- 
describes  It  with  stark  dls- 
He    Intimates    that    the    Service 
pHvate  owners   to  make  exchanges, 
4oes  so  in  avoidance  or  defiance  of 
intent,  and  that  by  so  doing 
the  United  States  Treastiry.    And 
in  a  remarkable   fabrication,  "the 
aot  been  to  save  the  taxpayers  mon- 
been  to  Increase  the  size  of  United 
and  decrease  the  taxable  lands 
they  have  been  taken.    The  bu- 
wants  to  bankrupt  tbe  States."    Z 
that  here  one  of  the  cowboys  took 
the  profeesional  script-writer. 
^re  the  facts?     PractlcaUy  all  tbe 
which  the  Forest  Service  makes 
cash,    after    competitive    bidding, 
however,    it   exchanges   mature 
Immature  timber,  which  It  will 
husband    for    future    use.   or 
timber  for  tracts  of  logged-out  land 
will  reforest. 

comparatively  small  transactions. 

all  of  them  are  initiated  by  the 

o|>eraton  who  profit  from  them.    If 

no  profit  for  the  operator,  there 

no  exchange;  no  one  Is  pointing  a 

iisually,  If  he  did  not  dispose  of 

in  this  way.  he  would  let  his  utle 

non-payment  of  taxes.    CkMnetlmes. 
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however,  there  are  value-for-value  exchanges, 
from  which  the  Forest  Service  profits  directly 
as  well  as  the  operator.  Tbe  Service  makes 
an  exchange  to  consolidate  Isolated  small 
holdings  or  rationalize  forest  boundaries,  to 
conserve  scenic  or  recreational  values,  or  to 
protect  threatened  portions  of  watersheds. 
No  coercion  is  possible.  .  No  private  owner  . 
is  compelled  to  make  an  exchange  and  it  la 
safe  to  say  that  none  does  unless  he  profits 
by  it. 

liOok  at  the  program's  total,  35  million  - 
acres  of  contemplated  future  acquisitions. 
Of  this,  23  million  acres  were  long  since 
approved  for  purchase — approved  not  by  the 
ravenous  Forest  Service  but  by  the  body  I 
have  mentioned,  the  National  Forest  Res« 
ervation  Commission — and  this  entire  area 
is  in  the  East.  Not  an  acre  is  in  the  West 
which  the  chamber  of  commerce  represents 
as  being  everywhere  reduced  to  the  helpless- 
ness of  any  clump  of  sagebrush  in  Nevada. 
The  remaining  12  million  acres  are  a  small 
total,  when  you  consider  that  they  are  spread 
over  all  the  national  forests,  the  forests 
which  are  and  must  always  be  the  founda- 
tion of  our  entire  conservation^rogram.  and 
when  you  consider  what  the  future  is  going 
to  demand  of  them.  Sometime  I  will  de- 
scribe here  the  purpose  of  the  contemplated 
acquisitions. 

The  rest  of  the  chamber's  dialogue  con« 
sists  of  repetitions  of  the  stockmen's  propa- 
ganda assertions,  even  more  childish  than 
the  one  I  have  Just  discussecL  No  one  who 
knew  anything  about  the  subject  coul<f  take 
it  seriously.  The  point  is.  however,  that  it 
was  written  to  be  broadcast  to  a  public  which 
was  assumed  not  to  know  anything  about 
the  subject  and  therefore,  so  the  chamber 
hoped,  could  be  induced  to  support  the  at« 
tack  on  the  public-land  system,  the  attack 
on  the  public's  own  prgperty. 

Just  bow  does  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  get  that  wayf  It  Is  entitled  to 
adopt  any  public-lands  policy  It  may  desire 
to  and  to  advance  that  policy  by  any  honest 
means.  But  it  is  not.  I  think,  entitled  to 
mislead  and  misinform  its  member  cham- 
bers, the  private  persons  whom  it  thus  uses 
as  stooges,  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
chamber  has  lost  status.  It  has  become  sua* 
pect. 

This,  however.  Is  only  a  specimen  of  tactics 
that  can  currently  be  observed  in  many 
places.  They  are  deliberately  dishonest  tac* 
tics.  You  will  hear  many  repetitions  of 
them;  you  will  hear  them,  especially.  re« 
peated  in  Congress,  as  tbe  bills  to  make  cor« 
porate  property  of  the  public  lands  are  taken 
up.  See  to  it  that  no  one  Is  allowed  to  get 
away  with  them.  See  to  It  that  no  one  im- 
poses thenx  on  your  Congressman. 


Eiscnkower  and  Taft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or  wiacoNSDf 

W  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRE8EMTATIVSS 

Friday,  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  amonflr 
the  many  publications  delivered  to  my 
congressional  office  is  the  Trade  Union 
Courier,  described  on  its  masthead  as 
America's  leading  labor  newspaper.  Al- 
though it  is  decficated  to  the  interests 
of  unionism  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  fair  and  objective  maimer  in  which 
it  publishes  the  news.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  June  17  issue  paying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Senator  Robert  A.  Tatt.  Un- 
der permission,  I  insert  this  editorial  in 
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the  CoKGuauKaAL  Rkcokd.  Tbe  ediiarial 
follows: 

Though  we  baw  illwigrwiil  with  Senator 
Tatt  from  time  to  time  on  questlc»s  allect- 
toig  tbe  labor  movement  and  mcx-e  recently 
on  his  reiterated  Isoistlonlsm,  we  have  al- 
ways ^  respected  the  Integrity  of  "Mr.  Hs- 
publican"  and  never  doubted  hla  patriotism. 
In  the  GOP  he  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant 
polltieo  of  them  all.  and  his  enforced  re- 
tirement to  the  sidelines  will  certainly  leave 
a  great  gap  in  the  BepobUcan  comer  of  the 
83d  Congreas. 

Presldefit  Elsenhower's  very  slim  majority 
in  the  House  and  Senate  will  not  be  amel- 
icratcd  in  any  way  by  the  absence  of  his 
articulate  and  courageous  ma>orlty  leader 
who.  §3  and  afltng,  must  follow  doctors'  or- 
ders and  give  vp  his  strenuous  chores.  Now 
more  than  ever  the  Chief  Executive  needs 
Bo«  Tarr.  for  momeatoas  decistocs  most  be 
reached  by  the  admintstnition  snd  eongras- 
aional  backing,  which  "Mr.  Bcpubllean"  wae 
able  to  muster  for  the  boas  these  past  4 
months.  Is  Imperative.  The  Korean  arnkls- 
tlce,  for  example,  will  bring  new  problems  in 
its  wake,  and  the  President  will  not  be  able 
to  solve  them  without  necessary  support 
from  the  Senate.  Tbe  same  appUes  to  do- 
mestic issues. 

Ws  therefoie  join  D.  O.  S.  In  wishing  Bob 
T&rr  a  speedy  recovery.  And  pray  that 
Policy  Committee  Chairman  Whxiam  F. 
KivowLAiro,  of  Canfomla,  who  win  be  taking 
on  the  Job  of  acting  majority  leader,  win 
earry  enough  weight  In  bis  own  ranks  until 
the  IntfeCatlBatale  Senator  from  Ohio  will  have 
rscupcrated  enough  to  return  to  the  Fresl- 
<Unt's  side. 


Kotmui  Ti 


South  Korsans  ha<  pnctfteaUy  ao 
force  at  all.  When  Acfaeson  made  that  state- 
ment the  Commwntots  took  It  as  evidence 
that  we  would  not  go  to  war  If  they  started 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSHER 

oe  cAumoKtruk 
XM  THE  HOU8K  OV  REPRSSBlfTA'nVSS 

Friday,  Jurie  26,  t9S3 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tote 
this  opportimlty  to  bring  to  the  afcten- 
Uon  of  my  colleagues  an  extremely  pene- 
trating and  thoughtful  editorial  som- 
mariaing  the  situation  in  Korea.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  CoUins.  Sr..  li 
editorial  c<Htamni8t  o(  the  Long  Bcaeta 
(Calif.)  Independent  newspaper.  whMt 
carried  ttae  vxtttng  Id  tta  June  11.  1963. 
Issue: 

Pbacs  WiiiawT  ytcumr 

It  seems  that  we  are  aboot  to  have  a  peace 

in  Korea.  It  will  be  the  first  time  we  have 
been  in  a  wax  where  ws  nMtds  peace  without 
Iiavlng  achieved  a  victory.  Such  a  peace 
will  be  uneasy  and  dangerous.  But  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  go  Into  an  all-out  world 
war  we  mvist  settle  for  this  stalemate  peaee. 
The  Bwslans  and  Chtosss  are  facing  the 
same  stalemete.  There  is  no  vlotory  for 
cither  side,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  hope* 
.  for  is  the  calUng  off  of  a  bad  deal.  To  those 
who  now  proclaim  that  we  are  selltng  out, 
appeasing  or  being  yellow,  we  can  only  say. 
"Do  you  want  to  be  reeponalble  lor  the  loes 
of  another  100,000  Uves  m  an  effort  to  drive 
the  Communists  out  of  North  Korea?" 

We  are  in  this  unhappy  situation  becaxiae 
of  a  sttipid  foreign  prtlcy.  We  tnvtted  the 
Communists  to  attack  across  the  SOth  parid<- 
lel  ^hen  Secretary  Aetocson  stat«l  that  our 
Intvests  did  not  extend  to  Korea.  Be  de- 
fined our  zone  of  interest  as  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Kuriles  through  Japan.  Formosa, 
and  the  Phillpptnes.  At  that  time  the  Rus- 
sians held  Korea  north  of  tbe  S8th  paraUel. 
Ve  had  aoma  troaps  sooth  at  the  Ene.    Tha 


That  Invitation  has  cost  vm  UO.O00  casual- 
ties. It  Is  esttmsted  over  a;MO,000  casualties 
have  been  eansed  on  both  sides.  It  has  been 
a  usetess  slaughter  that  Is  ending  on  llnee 
only  a  few  miles  tram  where  it  started.  It 
is  not  a  victory.  Neither  is  it  a  defeat  becauss 
we  have  shown  we  would  go  to  war  to  stop 
further  aggression.  Whether  or  not  that 
would  be  true  if  one  started  tamatrow  Is 
questionable.  Our  people  are  tired  of  war 
and  fighting  to  make  the  world  sate  for 
ethers.  But  the  Coaununlsts  are  not  any 
more  sure  than  are  we.  It  Is  tbwljtful  that 
they  wQl  take  another  chanoe.  as  long  as 
we  keep  up  our  strength  and  our  Oovernment 
makss  It  clear  that  we  are  ready  for  any 
emergency. 

We  have  deep  sympathy  for  tbe  Bouth 
Koreans'  aspirations.  It  Is  natural  that  they 
want  us  to  fight  on  to  unify  aU  of  Korea. 
But  Korea  was  not  unlfisd  before  we  entered 
the  war.  It  has  never  known  complete  politi- 
cal freedom  snd  uaiBeatian.  WIe  stopped 
the  aggressor  from  overrunning  South  Korea. 
We  can  do  no  more  without  great  loss  at 
hfe.  We  can.  and  should,  give  the  South 
Koreans  every  flnsnrhil  aid  In  rebuilding 
their  economy  and  maintaining  their  armed 
stret^tb.  But  we  have  no  obUgatknt  to  spend 
American  lives  doing  more. 

In  each  case  where  we  went  to  war  In  the 
pset  we  wcTS  weak  and  the  aggressor  felt  eer- 
taln  he  could  win  his  goal  before  we  oosiKi 
get  Into  action.  Under  Wilson.  Roosevelty 
and  Truman  we  went  to  war  unaer  thsas 
etrcnmstances.  Surely  we  bare  learned  a 
lesson.  There  must  be  no  letdown  in  our 
preparations  for  defense,  or  offense.  We  have 
bsuught  on  three  wars  by  being  weak.  Now 
let  us  try  keeping  out  of  war  by  being  strong. 
It  appears  we  may  get  out  of  Korea  through 
acceptance  by  both  sides  o<  a  stalemate.  It 
may  be  peace  without  victory.  We  have  no 
choice  short  of  all-out  war.  Bui  we  do  have  a 
choice  between  getting  Into  another  war 
because  we  are  weak  or  keeping  a  war  from 
starting  Mffinw»  we  aae  strong.  A  resolute 
people  will  insist  that  we  do  keep  ourselves 
so  strong  that  no  aggresscN:  will  Bg»lA  chal- 
lenge our  peaceful  purpoees. 


EiElorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFREY  f.  HILLELSeN 

or  acissooax 

IH  THE  FOXI8K  OP  BBPRBSENTAIXVIS 

Friday.  Jwne  26,  if 53 

Mr.  HILLELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  tnchide  the  foDowtng  edJtortal 
abont  my  good  friend  and  coHeagoe, 
Hon.  DgwEY  Short,  "the  gentleman  from 
Gaiena."  This  editorial  appeared  to  the 
Talking  Things  Over  column  ol  the  May 
SI,  1»53,  isBue  of  the  SpringQeM  (Mo.) 
News  and  Leader  and  reads  as  follows; 

n  Dxwrr  Shokt  has  the  sense  of  humor 
we  think  he  has,  we  rather  Imagine  he's  get- 
ting quite  a  chuekle  out  at  the  antles  of  this 
newspaper.  Uterally  apeakteg,  we've  been 
using  a  hand  to  give  Mm  a  pat  on  Uw  back 
while  placing  a  foot  in  a  more  convenient^ 
lower  location. 

We  applaud  Dewey  for  his  fight  In  behalf 
of  Table  Rock  Dam.  even  while  realizing  It's 
a  pretty  hopeless  sort  of  a  battle.  We  crltl- 
cbM  him  because  of  his  stand  In  regard  to  the 
SPA.  alining  himself  with  Uioea  who  would 


strangle   that  bureau  and  turn   tta 
business  over  to  private  ntURlea. 

One  letter  in  last  week's  man  crttidaed  ua 
for  crtUelslag  Dewey,  on  the  preotae  that 
the  CongreesmaB's  stand  la  n%ard  to  SPA 
has  long  been  known.  It  could  be  that  bis 
opposltloo  to  SPA  Is  at  fcmg' standing,  but 
It  was  entirely  news— and  a  profound 
shock — to  us  to  discover  thst  bis  feelings 
would  carry  even  to  the  extent  of  forsaking 
Springfield  and  leaving  ttoe  cttf  at  the  mercy 
of  Empire  DIstrtet. 

Bat  dssptte  our  dlffereness  wttb  the  rot«ro«| 
gentlcBMn  ftom  Galena,  we  stm  regard  htoa 
as  a  pretty  able  legislator,  a  Oongnssman*e 
sort  of  OongrsEsman.  It's  the  tBffereaces  at 
opinion  that  ke^  printer's  Ink  flowing. 


TW  KMcdbcrga— The 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

[         HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

'  or  LOTTXBXAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBFRBSBVTATXVBB 
Fridav.  June  26.  1953 

Mi.  BOGG6.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reiaarks  in  tlie  Rsc- 
oav.  1  hiclude  the  follcming  edftoria!  from 
the  publication  of  the  New  Orleans 
Young  Men's  Business  Club.  Action: 

The  death  swktencee  against  JuUub  maA 
Ethel  Roeenberg  has  now  been  carried  out — 
Justice  is  dons.  Much  editorial  nksttsr  has. 
within  the  past  few  days,  eome  from  tho 
pi«es  of  the  AmeriBan  press  predasninaaUy 
in  fsvor  of  tbe  execution  of  tbe  seniencee 
given  them.  We  are  not  pfreeumptuoua 
gnrtMgh  to  feel  that  we  can  comment  moro 
eloquently  oo  this  partlcnlar  leeue  thaa  baa 
been  done.  __ 

Bowever.  tUs  bae  pointed  up  an  sapeci  of 
Aaaerftsan  life  today  which  requiree  our  ea- 
amlnatlon.  This  eouple  was  convicted  upon 
taMOB^rovertlble  evidence  of  one  of  tbe  worst 
crloMS  an  American  can  ooaunlt  In  Mmetk 
of  IdU.  DMTS  than  a  years  ago.  Aa  Jisdge 
Kaufaaaa  staked  uptm  sentencing  them,  tfaelc 
crtanc  was  graver  than  mwder.  Yet.  under 
the  American  system  of  laaUoe.  the  scntenoe 
was  not  carried  o\H  for  this  period  of  tiaas. 
1^  contrast  the  govemssent  they  attempted 
to  serve— and  did.  in  fact,  serve— picked  up 
a  West  German  cltiren  in  the  Bast  Berlin 
rloto  the  other  day.  cbnrged  him  with  being 
a  spy.  and  eaeeuted  him  the  saoac  day. 
Doesnt  this  Bsake  one  wonder  bow  an  Ameri- 
can dtiaen.  unsawslnii:  all  of  tibe  rl^tte  and 
prlvUegca  we  btoki  dear,  can  smbraoe  tbia 
doctrine  of  cooununlem? 

Tied  into  this  problem  very  closely  was  the 
recent  expreealon  br  that  renowned  physi- 
cist. Albert  Einstein.  In  whieh  he  \agpd 
teachers  in  our  schools  to  stand  behind  the 
fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  and 
refuse  to  testify  before  the  congressional 
committee  investigating  communism  in  our 
•eboola  Tbe  right  granted  ns  by  that 
amenc*meiit  is  a  precious  one,  one  which 
we  dare  not  surrender  even  Wi  a  well-in- 
tentioned government.  However,  we  must 
consider  certain  c  ther  aspects  at  this  prob- 
lem. 

In  this  Nation',  dedicated  to  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  at  thought,  do  we  have  the 
righft  to  diaebarge  peiaogos  in  publlB  trust 
for  their  adherence,  and  belief  in  world 
communismT  Do  we  violate  our  age-old 
heritage  of  diai^reelng  vrtth  oneb  tttan^ta 
but  defending  to  the  death  his  right  to  say 
them?  lb  answering  this  we  must  remem- 
ber (1)  that  the  believers  in  world  commu- 
ntan  surreadn'  their  allegiance  to  an  alien 
hostile  powers  (^  that  they  believe  In  tbe 
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overthrow  of  our  Ooyeminent  by  force  of 
•rms.  and  (3)  thmt  they  woiild  deny  xim  all 
peracmal  liberties  and  property  rights  which 
are  protected  unto  us  by  the  Constitution. 
Why  should  we  attack  the  Communists  and 
let  oxir  Socialists  and  extreme  left  wingers, 
who  would  also  attack  our  property  rights 
and  reduce  our  personal  freedoms,  free  to 
speak  their  pieces?  The  answer  to  that  is 
simple.  We  disagree  violently  with  the  So- 
elallsts  and  extreme  leftwingers.  but  they 
are  Americans  owing  allegiance  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  fur- 
ther they  desire  their  changes  through  or- 
derly processes  of  goyemment.  looking  to 
the  voters  of  this  country  to  sanction  their 
way  at  life.  We  must  fight  this  Utter 
group  with  our  traditional  ideas  of  the 
American  capitalistic  way. 

The  Communists  are  therefore  a  special 
problem  to  be  treated  in  a  special  way.  As 
reluctant  as  we  might  be  to  deny  them  any 
of  the  prlTlleges  afforded  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  they 
do  not  pretend  any  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
Btltutl<m  and  that  they  would  overthrow 
It  by  force  of  arms.  Any  nation  has  the 
Inalienable  right  to  protect  Itself  and  Its 
people  from  its  forcible  overthrow. 

Pursuing  this  question  further,  are  our 
teachers  of  our  yoxing  engaged  In  positions 
of  pubUe  trust?  While  It  Is  of  course  true 
that  in  the  main  they  are  not  on  the  pay- 
roll of  any  branch  of  Oovemment,  National, 
State,  or  local,  yet  they  are  without  a  doubt 
In  positions  of  trust  In  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  will  gvilde  the  thinking  of  our 
future  generations.  Therefore  we  have  the 
paramount  right  to  know  If  any  given  teacher 
has  (1)  pledged  his  allegiance  to  a  hoetUe 
•Uen  power  (3)  desires  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  and  (8)  would 
deny  us  our  individual  liberties  and  rights 
to  propo^y.  We  have  the  right  to  know 
whether  he  will  try  to  channel  the  thinking 
of  our  youngsters  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
If  he  Is  a  true  Communist,  he  is  committed 
to  further  the  cause  In  any  way  that  he  can, 
and  he  no  doubt  wUl  try  to  influence  our 
youngsters  upon  his  path. 

In  full  disagreement  with  Professor  Ein- 
stein, who  we  respect  highly  In  his  field,  we 
must  emphatically  say  that  any  teacher, 
because  of  his  poaltlcm.  should  be  beyond 
suspldoo  and  should  assist  any  duly  author- 
ted  authority  in  uprooting  and  cleaning 
oommunlsm  from  our  schools  of  the  Nation. 
tf  It  does  in  fact  exist.  We  must  exercise 
this  with  eautlon  and  restraint  so  that  the 
Innocent  may  not  suffer.  We  must  place 
no  restraint  upon  Intellectual  freedom,  the 
freedom  of  search  and  inquiry.  But,  when 
we  find  a  Commtmlst,  we  must  realise  that 
he  has  already  surrendered  that  freedom, 
body,  and  soul,  when  he  signed  on  the  dotted 
line  and  became  a  member  of  the  pioty. 

I«t  the  SodallsU  and  extreme  leftwingers 
put  their  case  before  the  people  and  let  us 
combat  their  arguments  one  by  one  and  tear 
them  down.  But  we  have  no  place  in  our 
society  for  communism  and  we  must  drive 
it  from  our  nidst. 


tribute  tc  a  man"*  success.  Biz  home,  his 
family,  hlj  i  private  life  are  kept  in  the  back- 
ground: a  ad  we  never  know  the  Influence 
for  good,  Jie  love  and  inspiration  of  a  de- 
voted wife  that  Is  the  luiseen  jvesence  in  so 
many  pub  Ac  careers. 

Only  wt  en  he  loses  his  life  partner  do  we 
sense  the  deep  affection  and  the  k'nflpfew 
which  reft  le  the  Intellect  of  a  man  and  give 
him  the  true  \uid«standing  to  be  of  great 
service  to  others. 

On  J\ue  20  our  friend  and  colleague, 
'THn."  Ph  ilbik,  was  parted  from  the  happy 
oomradeslilp  of  his  wife.  Lillian  B.  Phllbln. 
Death  too] :  her  away. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday. 
June  22,  la  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Clin  on.  Mass. 

Burial  «  ss  in  St.  Johnii  Cemetery.  Clinton. 

The  eeiemony  was  quiet  and  dignified. 
In  the  prl  racy  of  his  grief,  "PhU"  wanted  it 
that  way. 

Even  so,  many  distinguished  figures  from 
all  walks  }f  life  came  to  share  the  burden 
of  his  here  ivement.  And  many  hiunble  men 
and  womeii.  old  friends  from  his  schoolboy 
days. 

Besides  ter  husband.  Mrs.  Phllbln  left  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Albert  ScansaroU.  of  Hiid- 
son.  and  inn  Belinda.  Also  two  brothers. 
Capt.  Ousi  ave  Sundberg.  veteran  shipmaster 
of  the  Istlimlan  Lines,  and  Dr.  E.  O.  Sund- 
berg, of  01  tawa,  Canada. 

A  native  of  Holmsvmd,  Sweden.  Mrs.  Phll- 
bln came  to  this  coiuitry  as  a  young  glrL. 
She  was  (iducated  In  private  schools  and 
attended  C  olumbla  University.  She  and  the 
Congressm  in  were  married  in  New  York  on 
j\me  15.  :  029.  They  made  their  home  in 
Bolton.  Mi  M. 

The  Coijgress  admires  ••Phil"  PHn.Bnr  as 
an  able.  Conscientious  legislator  and  as  a 
gentleman, 

We  extei  id  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  h«»« 
on  the  loaa  of  his  beloved  wife. 


Tke  Balboa  Case 


uv  Syapaifcy  for  CoBfrestinan  Plulbu        Let   me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LAKE 

or  ICAaSACHXTSRTS 

ZM  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAnVES 
Friday,  June  26,  1953 

Ifr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

Rtatory  books  record  evMits.  They  aeldom 
tell  us  of  the  hxuian  factors  which  oon- 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOlt.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  CAaOUMA 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  26,  1953 

Mr.  RTtERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Repress  ntatlves  a  situation  which  de- 
serves th<  earnest  consideration  of  its 
members.  I  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
hope  that  President  Eisenhower  will  look 
around  h  m  to  put  his  own  house  in 
order,  if  tl  at  be  necessary.  Alert  Wash- 
ington  nei  rspapermen  have  made  a  pub- 
lic issue  cf  this  situation.  The  Balboa 
caae  is  on  >  involving  through  service  to 
Latin  Am<!rica  by  interchanging  planes 
between  ajbrlines. 

preface  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ly  saying  two  things.  First,  I 
supported  Mr.  Eisenhower,  as  a  Demo- 
crat in  Diy  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Second,  tlie  citizens  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  suffered  the  cavalier 
treatment  of  the  two  giant  airlines  in- 
volved in  the  Balboa  case — these  Pan 
American  Airways  and  Eastern  Airlines. 
That  is  tie  reason  I  am  interested  in 
their  activ  ties  in  the  Balboa  case. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
ashamed  1 3  say  that  the  political  power 
of  these  ilants  has  been  nothing  less 
than  awes  une. 


The  House.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  might  be 
well-advised  to  try  to  find  out  how  these 
massive  empires  operate  in  Washington. 
The  Balboa  case  is  a  long-drawn-out 
case  involving  the  airlines  that  serve  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
technical  and  highly  complicated. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  strange  and 
unusual  about  the  handling  of  this  case. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, how  much  money  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  in  connection  with  the 
case  In  the  4  years  since  it  began. 

This  House  would  be  interested  to 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  it  is  that  the  ah-- 
line  giants  continue  tc  have  their  own 
way. 

The  House  ought  to  find  out  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  influenced  the  President 
to  send  the  Balboa  case  back  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

The  President  himself.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ought  to  ask  a  great  many  questions. 
The  House  of  Representatives  ought  to 
ask  the  questions  for  the  President.  I 
know  President  Eisenhower  well  enough 
to  know  that  he  would  not  countenance 
influence  peddling  on  his  own  staff,  or 
even  in  his  administration,  if  this  be  the 
case. 

At  some  future  date.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
may  request  that  the  House  inquire  into 
the  influence  and  power  of  these  monster 
airline  empires,  to  whom  national  politi- 
cal changes  obviously  mean  nothing. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  and  commentator, 
for  exposing  a  situation  that  otherwise 
might  have  gone  by  without  notice.  Mr. 
Lewis  undoubtedly  is  aware  that  it  is  the 
public  that  is  the  real  victim  of  the 
untrammeled  power  of  the  giant  airlines 
Pan  American  and  Eastern. 

Ordinarily.  I  do  not  quote  the  colum- 
nist Drew  Pearson,  but  in  this  case,  I  do 
so  for  a  special  reason.  It  is  a  source  of 
curiosity  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
the  Pearson  column  on  the  subject  of  the 
Balboa  case  was  printed,  the  references 
to  this  case  did  not  appear  in  either  the 
Washington  or  New  York  newspapers, 
where  his  column  is  published,  and.  I  am 
moved  to  wonder  why. 

With  the  consent  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  place  both  the 
Lewis  article  and  the  uncensored  ver- 
sion of  the  Pearson  column  in  the  Ric- 

ORO. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of  millions  of 
Americans  in  this  country  who  voted 
against  this  kind  of  influence  last  No- 
vember. These  citizens  have  no  more 
stomach  than  I  for  things  that  hold  in 
themselves  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 
The  citizens  of  this  country  like  the 
appearance  of  evil  no  better  imder 
Elsenhower  than  they  did  under  Tru- 
man. It  is  my  considered  opinion,  Bir. 
Speaker,  that  the  handling  of  the  so- 
called  Balboa  case,  both  by  the  White 
House  and  the  CAB,  is  tainted  with  the 
appearance  of  evlL 

Many  things  need  explaining,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  Members  of  this 
distlngxiished  House  will  agree  when 
they  read  these  two  articles: 

Column  by  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr..  appear- 
ing on  June  2.  1953,  in  the  Pittsburgh 
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8un-Telegra|4i.    nttiburgh.    Ps.»    and 
other  newspapers: 

Washxnotom  Rspobt 
(By  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr.) 

TKB  AnO.XNas'   MAiaOA  CASB 

Washihotow.  June  S. — ^The  White  Hotise 
Is  going  to  wind  up  sorry  It  ever  named  Os- 
wald Ryan  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Beard. 

The  reason  wUl  undoubtedly  center  around 
the  now  famous  Balboa  case  which  has 
been  kicking  around  the  CAB  and  the  White 
Boxise  for  the  past  4  years.  Airline  officials 
estimate  that  they  have  spent  |l  million  so 
far  in  preparing  bearings  before  the  CAB. 
What  It  has  cost  the  Government  is  any- 
body's guess. 

The  Balboa  ease  Involves  through  air- 
line service  between  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  It 
parallels  the  railway  fight  noted  by  the  slo- 
gan. "Hogs  can  but  you  cant."  which  high- 
lighted the  fact  that  freight,  but  not  pas- 
sengers, had  through  service,  with  no  trans- 
fers, across  the  continent. 

Ryan,  a  Mew  Deal  BepabUcan  originally 
appolntMl  in  1938  at  the  suggestion  of  Tom- 
my (the  C««*)  Corcoran,  serves  as  CAB 
chairman  untU  the  end  of  1953.  During  his 
tenure  in  offloe  the  nonpolitlcal  CAB  has 
become  a  bog  of  political  infighting  marked 
by  Truman  administration  pressure — plus 
public  accusaUons  of  White  House  payoffs. 
It  reached  a  peak  when  the  WhlU  House 
reversed  Itself  and  the  CAB,  and  aUowed 
Pan  American  World  Airways  and  American 
Overseas  Airlines  to  merge.  Ryan  and  Matt 
ConneUy,  former  Truman  White  Hotise  aide. 
got  credit  for  the  yo-yo  treatment  ot  this 

issue. 

Plant  apyropeJ 

On  three  occasions  dtiring  the  past  year 
the  CAB  has  submitted  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion to  the  Whits  House  approving  a  South 
American  service  plan  for  Bastem  Airlines 
to  team  with  Branlff  Airways,  and  for  Na- 
tional Airlines  to  hook  up  with  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
CAB  held  that  if  Bastem  and  Pan  American 
merged  their  Latin  American  operations,  as 
they  wished  to  do.  they  would  crush  their 
■mailer  competitors. 

Former  President  Trumanli  final  oAeial 
act  was  to  send  the  decision  back  to  the 
CAB,  either  for  political  reasons  or  as  a  ges- 
ture to  an  IncOTilng  Prraldent.  The  CAB 
report  kicked  around  the  White  Bouse  for 
4  months. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  report  approving  the 
new  lineup  oC  commercial  air  travel  to  South 
America  was  supposed  to  be  headed  for  the 
President's  desk  for  final  action.  Once 
again,  however,  it  was  returned  to  the  CAB. 
The  CAB  on  May  18  indicated  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  instructed  it  to  "obUln 
more  current  information"  and  to  "provide 
the  parties  with  an  opportunity  to  submit 
additional  evidence." 

Benefit  in  delay 
Ryan.  Pan  Amsrtean's  good  friend,  inter- 
preted thU  as  calling  for  a  rehearing  of  the 
entire  case.    Only  Pan  American  oould  be 
benefited  by  eu^  a  new  delay. 

A  hearing  before  the  CAB  usually  requires 
1  year  or  longer.  Two  previous  complete 
hearings  held  on  this  question  tocA  4  years. 
Ryan's  affinity  for  Pan  America  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record.  He  was  extremely  ac- 
tive In  the  American-Pan  American  merger 
case  in  1950.  Pan  Amertcan  is  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  Balboa  case.  In  faimeas  to 
the  White  House,  Pan  American  and  Ryan, 
a  more  thoroughgoing  explanation  of  the 
delays  and  White  House  heaiUncy  in  signing 
the  CAB  decision  Is  neceesary. 

Washington  and  the  airline  Industry  in 
general  are  wondering  what  has  happened 
to  the  "new  brooax"  promised  in  the  Mo- 
vember  election. 


A  pfHiton  of  a  column  by  Drew  Pear- 
son, published  on  June  5.  1053,  in  the 
NashviUe  Tennessean.  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
and  other  newspapers: 
Pah    Amxbtow    AntwAVS    HasWY   Lost   Itb 

Rabbtt's  Foot  in  ihx  Whiti  Hotjsx;  Somx- 

BOOT  Listens  amo  Acts — AnuNx  Politics 

One  of  the  lobbying  miracles  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  was  the  way  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways  was  able  to  reach  right  Into  the 
White  House  and  get  what  it  wanted  from  a 
Democratic  administration — though  Pan 
American  oOlcials  dumped  aU  sorts  of  money 
Into  Republican  campaign  chests. 

Today,  however,  Pan  American  seems 
equaUy  able  to  reach  into  the  White  Bouse 
under  Blsenhower. 

Pan  American  wirepullers — who  once 
tapped  the  wires  of  TWA  competitor  Howard 
Hughes — have  Just  blocked  a  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  recommendation  regarding 
Latin-American  routes  which  Pan  Am 
didnt  like.  They  have  also  reached  into  the 
White  House  to  block  a  move  by  Congress 
to  give  the  public  the  true  facts  on  alr-maU 
subsidies. 

Latest  Pan  Am  victory  was  when  the  CAB 
nded  that  Pan  American  would  have  to  work 
wHh  National  Alrlinea  in  carrying  passen- 
gers from  Latin  America  north  from  Miami, 
and  that  Branlff  International  Airways 
should  work  with  Easton.  Pan  Am  didnt 
like  this.  It  had  proposed  teaming  up  with 
■astern  Airlines  but  the  CAB  ruled  that  a 
oc»nbinatlon  of  these  two  big  companies 
against  two  little  companies  would  be  an 
obvious  violation  of  the  principle  of  free 
oompetltion. 

Instead  CAB  ruled  In  favor  of  balanced 
oompetltion — in  other  words.  Joining  big 
Pan  American  with  smaUer  National,  against 
Bastern,  a  big  line,  and  smaller  Branlff. 

Twice  tills  recommendation  oif  balanced 
competition  was  submitted  to  the  White 
House  during  the  Tmman  administration: 
each  time  was  sent  back  to  the  CAB.  Pan 
Am's  influence— usually  exwted  through 
Matt  ConneUy— was  too  strong. 

However,  after  Eisenhower  entered  the 
White  House,  CAB  once  again  came  back 
with  the  same  recommendation.  It  was 
unanimous.  Even  Pan  Am's  sometime 
friend.  Oswald  Ryan,  voted  against  the  com- 
blnati<»  oi  the  two  big  airlines,  Bastem  and 
Pan  American. 

At  first,  Bernard  Shanley.  White  House 
eoimael.  privately  oonfldad  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  approve  the  CAB's  i»opoeal  that 
Branlff  and  Bastem  team  up  together. 

Then  something  happened.  The  CAB  pro- 
posal was  sent  back  to  the  CAB  on  May  14 
for  the  third  time. 
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EZ^fENSION  OB  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  aoaaooit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  26. 1953 

Bfr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  SpeiUcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscois,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Sugene  I^ons,  senior  editor  of  the 
Reader's  Digest: 

Witch  Hmrmtot 
(By  Eugene  Lyons) 

On  Capitol  Hill,  where  several  committees 
are  looking  into  Red  infiltration  and  subver- 
sion of  hr^r\,^n  ufe,  in  line  with  their  pUln 
duty,  the  procedure  is  heooitolng  pretty 
standardiMd: 


Having  been  invited  to  testify.  Dr.  Puddl- 
pius  arrives  with  a  lawyer  and  a  40-page 
statement  for  the  press  boyc.  The  statement 
la  ^  minor  masterpiece  of  invective  and  in- 
nuendo. It  smears  the  Congressmen  merci- 
isssly  as  a  smearbund.  It  Informs  them  that 
their  questions  (though  they  haven't  as  yet 
asked  any)  are  loaded;  that  they're  a  lot  of 
character  assassins:  and  that  the  whole 
hearing  is  a  witch  hunt  and  an  inquisition. 
The  browbeaten  legislators  begin  to  ask 
questions  gently,  coexingly.  at  times  apolo- 
getically. But  beyond  admitting  his  name, 
address,  and  cturent  occupation.  Dr.  Fuddl- 
puss  Just  ain't  talking.  Be  refuses  to  tell 
whether  he  Is  or  ever  was  a  Communist, 
whether  he  has  trafficked  with  the  Kremlin's 
gremUns,  whether  he  Is  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
loining official  documents.  He  explains  his 
diffidence  on  the  ground  of  possible  self- 
incrimination,  and,  of  course,  no  outraged 
innocent  likes  to  Incriminate  himself. 

The  one  thing  clear  in  the  light  of  com- 
mon sense  is  that  if  the  committee  is  witch- 
hunting  it  has  probably  cornered  a  witch. 
But  amaslngly,  some  commentators  faU  to 
see  the  obvious.  They  merely  inform  their 
public  that  another  bold  defender  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  has  defied  tl&  InqulsltorB. 

Knowing  what  to  expect,  the  more  sea- 
soned Oongrasamcn  are  not  astonlahed.  But 
thei  -  freshmen  coUeagues  are  bewildered. 
They  wonder  irtiy  Dr.  Puddlptus  is  treated 
like  a  hero  and  wherein  precisely  they  have 
sinned  in  trying  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  he  is  part  of  an  anti-American  conspir- 
acy. Ignorant  of  the  higher  liberal  dialec- 
tics. It  seems  to  them  that  they,  not  the 
witness,  have  been  abused  and  defamed,  in 
addition  to  having  been  fixistratad  In  the 
performance  of  tlietr  duty. 

There  has  been  so  much  effusive  sympathy 
for  the  victims  of  congreasional  eommlttees 
that  no  one  seems  to  have  any  to  share  for 
the  vilified  legislators.  I^o  ordeal  by  slan- 
der visited  upon  any  Red  professor  or  cler- 
gyman Is  remotely  as  vast  or  as  vicious  as 
the  one  that  is  the  routine  lot  of  Oongress- 
men  engaged  in  investigating  Reds. 

Anyone  who  has  sat  through  a  session  of 
these  committees  must  marvel  at  their  pa- 
tience with  nontalklng  or  backtalking  wit- 
neeses,  and  their  obvious  anxiety  to  be 
utterly  fair,  if  only  to  divert  another  editorial 
barrage  of  rotten  eggs.  But  it  does  them 
no  good— the  barrage  now  ooinas  as  a  matter 
ot  habit. 

If  the  heculnga  are  held  In  eloeed  wemlnn, 
they  are  charged  with  star-chamber  proceed- 
ings. U  held  openly,  they  are  charged  with 
headline-hunting. 

Committeea  must  ask  probing  queetUnis 
of  peiaoM  suspeetad  of  subversion.  It  may 
turn  out  they  are  wholly  innocent.  If  only 
the  abeolut^y  guilty  could  be  interrogated 
there  wotild  be  no  need  to  interrogate. 

Even  district  attorneys  sometimee  haul  in- 
nooents  before  the  bar  of  Justice.  Cltinns 
tried  and  aoquitted  of  a  murder  or  a  mis- 
demeanor have  more  cause  for  complaint 
than  Dr.  Fuddlpuas.  who  Is  merely  being 
asked  to  give  information.  But.  unlike  grand 
Jmles  or  courts  of  law.  theee  legislative  com- 
mittees are  allowed  no  margin  for  error  by 
ttielr  critics. 

Congreselonal  Investigations  are  an  insti- 
tution as  old  as  donocrattc  government.  The 
right  to  look  Into  anything  and  everything 
related  to  the  public  intereet  is  of  the  essence 
of  parliamentary  prlvUege. 

Back  in  1934,  when  scrnw  businessmen 
were  objecting  to  congreeslonal  probing  of 
their  affairs,  a  law  teacher  destined  to  be- 
come a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Felix  Frank- 
furter, wrote  an  article  In  the  New  Republic 
titled  "Hands  Off  the  Investigations." 

"The  power  to  investigate."  he  warned. 
«%hould  be  left  untrammeled  and  the  meth- 
ods and  forms  of  each  investigation  ahould 
be  left  to  the  determhiation  of  Congres*  and 
Its  ccnnmlttees  as  each  situation  arieea." 
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Tu  tills.  nnuLfurtcr  ms  BMrdy  statlxicf  s 
fUBlUar  prtnelpte  of  free  government.  It 
scarcely  occurs  to  anyone  to  challenge  the 
principle  when  the  tnvestlgatlons  deal  with 
familiar  crimes,  corruptions,  and  political 
scandals.  Somehow  it  Is  only  when  the 
process  threatens  to  expose  and  pinpoint 
Communist  crimes  and  Red  corruptions  that 
the  whole  investigative  system  is  assailed. 

Quite  naturally,  citizens  haled  to  testify 
before  congressional  bodies — from  J.  P. 
Morgan  In  the  19Wb  to  Frank  Costello  in 
19S2 — have  resented  the  intrusion.  One  can 
understand  the  discomfltiire  of  a  Dr.  Fuddl- 
puss.  But  a  wee  bit  of  understanding  and 
fellow-feeling  is  In  order  also  for  the  inves- 
tigators. 


Tke  Cnisade  for  Ifigh  Interest  mJ  Hich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  HOBTH  aUKHJMA 

HI  TBE  ROUSE  OF  REPRXSEMTAT1VS8 

Friday.  Jtme  26.  1953 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19, 1953.  my  esteemed  colleagiie  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  Hon.  Williak 
<Eiu.)  LAxrAwr,  addressed  a  great  host 
at  a  Florida  Democratic  dinner  at  the 
Columbus  Hotel  In  Miami.  His  observa- 
tions received  wide  publicity.  What  he 
has  to  say  touches  upon  some  of  the 
most  crucial  issues  facing  the  American 
people  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  include  his  address,  en- 
titled "The  Crusade  for  High  Interest 
and  High  Tariffs,"  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

For  the  first  time  In  SO  years  we  in  the 
Democratic  Party  find  ourselves  in  a  new 
role — that  of  a  minority  party.  In  that  con- 
nection it  might  be  expected  of  me  tonight 
to  scathingly  denounce  and  bitterly  crttl- 
dae  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to- 
gether with  his  CaMnct.  Were  I  to  do  so, 
however,  I  would  be  competing  with  many 
memucrs  of  the  Republican  Party  who  have 
been  playing  the  role  at  obstnictiontet  and 
critic  for  so  many  years  and  are  continuing 
to  conduct  themselves  so  superbly  in  this 
field.  As  a  party,  I  think  we  have  shown 
the  world  our  willingness  to  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
Ills  ijarty  aflliatkm  when  we  believe  him 
to  be  right.  In  these  rather  perUous  tinaes 
we  must  be  toierart  of  minor  mistakes,  but 
we  must  vigorously  oppose  the  administra- 
tion when  we  think  it  is  seriously  in  error. 
When  we  do  so.  however,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  present  constructive  alternative 
prc^MMals  of  our  own. 

But  look  at  tUe  record  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party  la  supporting  President  Siaenhower 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1953.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  to  take  actl<Mi  on  19 
apecUle  proposala,  and  what  has  the  Re- 
publican-controlled 83d  Ck>ngre8s  done? 
They  have  comftleted  action  on  only  a  of  the 
proposals,  took  unfavorable  action  on  1. 
took  partial  action  on  2.  held  hearings  on 
only  3,  and  have  taken  no  action  whatsoever 
on  11  of  his  legislative  proposals. 

Senator  Tarr.  in  a  recent  magazine  article, 
stated  that  the  particular  job  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party. at  this  time  Is  to  publicize  con- 
stantly the  contrast  between  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  the  Democratic  admlnto- 
tratlon.  Althoivh,  in  my  opinion,  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  should  have  concerned 
himself  with  what  his  party  should  be  doing 
for  the  people  of  the  coxintry  in  1953  rather 


than  wotr  ing  about  what  they  Should  do  to 
win  an  ele  rtlon  in  I96t,  let  m  se^  what  com- 
parisons c  in  be  drawn. 

When  tie  Democrata  took  ofltec  in  1933 
after  12  yt  ars  of  Republican  rule,  conditions 
were  vast]  7  different  than  they  are  today. 
More  thao  13  million  of  the  48  minion  per- 
sons in  o  IT  labor  force  were  unemployed. 
Pourteen  !  ixmdred  banks  had  failed  in  1932 
alpne.  Al  noet  32,000  businesses  were  in 
bankniptc  r.  and  In  the  agricultural  Mid- 
west hogs  lold  for  3  cents  a  pound  and  com 
was  burned  as  fuel  becatue  it  was  cheaper 
than  coal.  Our  great  cities  were  haunted  by 
the  spect<r  of  hungry  men  in  breadlines. 
The  count  -y  needed  legislation  and  immedi- 
ate action  It  got  only  half-hearted  assur- 
ances thai  "prosperHy  was  Just  around  the 
corner."  '  rhia  was  the  situation  when 
Pranklin  : ).  Rooaevelt  was  inaugurated  on 
March  4.  1933.  A  Democratic  Congress, 
faced  vrltli  the  enormous  task  of  rehabili- 
tating our  Nation,  immediately  got  down  to 
business.  An  emergency  bank  law  was  en- 
acted which  saved  the  American  banking 
system  ard  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
return  of  financial  stability.  The  National 
IndVBtrial  Recovery  Act  was  adopted  and  the 
Public  W4rks  Administration  was  created, 
both  of  wl  tich  helped  to  relieve  mass  unem- 
ployment. The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  became  law,  thus  giving  protection  to 
Investors  s  gainst  unscrupulous  fn-actlces  and 
fraudulent  schemes.  The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  was  created  to  restore 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  our 
banting  i^tem  and  to  prevent  excessive 
speculatloa  with  borrowed  mtmey.  The  act 
&.«^abll8hlr  g  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpo- 
ration saved  over  80  percent  of  the  hccnes 
involved  iirlth  defaulted  mortgages.  The 
Farm  Creci  it  Act  was  passed  providing  loans 
for  farms  in  debt  and  saving  hundreds  of 
farms  from  foreclosure.  The  railroads  were 
put  back  >n  their  feet  financially:  the  Ci- 
vilian Cooiervation  Corps  was  created,  pro- 
viding Job  I  for  300,000  youths:  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Val  ley  Authority,  which  has  played 
such  a  vit  il  role  in  the  defense  of  Anckerica, 
was  create  1. 

Preslden  t  Roosevelt's  courage,  resourceful- 
ness, and  rersatillty  in  pressing  one  impor- 
tant matt!  r  after  another  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Coiigrcsj  enabled  that  body  to  com- 
plete this  I  emarkable  legislative  program  and 
adjoin-n  b; '  Jtme  16 — and  remember,  he  did 
not  take  o  Bee  until  March  4. 

Rut  wh£t  of  the  situation  that  faced  the 
Repul>licai  i  Party  upcm  the  inaviguratlon  of 
President  '.  Cisenhower  on  January  20  of  this 
year?  Th4  total  national  production  was  3 
times  great  er  than  in  1932.  New  private  con- 
struction ^  7as  almost  five  times  greater  than 
when  they  had  been  voted  out  of  ofllce.  Less 
than  3  pertent  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
civilian  la:  >or  force  were  unemployed.  Ten 
million  mc  re  families  owned  their  own  homes 
than  did  ii  1B83.  Whereas  only  10  percent 
of  the  fan  is  were  electrified  in  1932,  90  per- 
cent now  1  lad  electricity,  and  crop  and  live- 
stock prod  iiction  were  at  peak  levels.  Cor- 
porate pro  Its,  after  taxes,  amounted  in  1952 
to  over  il'  billion. 

The  vote  rs  last  November  were  promised  a 
balanced  tudget,  a  reduction  in  taxes,  and 
a  trip  to  B  area.  After  ISO  days  the  Repub- 
licans coQ»dc  defeat  in  their  attempts  to 
balance  tie  budget,  while  America  is  still 
brvolved  ii  a  defense  buildup,  and  now  urge 
Congress  tc  continue  the  present  rates  of  tax- 
ation. Bu ;  even  more,  it  is  reported  they 
are  conslde  ring  enactment  of  a  national  sales 
tax  and  ret  uesting  Congress  to  raise  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  national  debt,  which  is  now  fixed 
at  $275  bU  km. 

Out  of  all  due  respect  tar  our  President, 
he  did  kee]  i  the  one  campaign  pledge  he  was 
capable  of  performing.  He  did  go  to  Korea 
where  he  d  ^covered  that  there  was  no  magic 
secret  f«rn  ula  for  solving  that  conflict.  In 
fact,  the  po  opnaal  now  advanced  for  settling 
the  Korea!    war  has  been  described  by  the 


President's  own  stanch  sbpporter.Oavfil  La«W:t 
rence,  in  the  U.  8.  News  ft  World  Report,  as  a  - 
Far  Eastern  Mimleh.  the  resiilts  of  which  will 
mean  that  we  will  lose  all  of  Asia.  But  In 
connection  with  our  tnice  discussions  and 
those  negotiations,  I  wUl  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss them  at  this  time,  as  i  beUeve  we  should 
follow  the  sound  advice  recently  given  by 
former  President  Truman,  who  said,  "now  is 
the  time  when  the  United  States  should  have 
but  one  foreign  policy,  and  that  foreign  pol- 
icy should  come  from  one  spokesman  in  our 
Nation,  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Of  the  Republicans'  pledge  to  carry  out 
their  tax  promises.  Congressman  DamzL 
RxED,  Republican  from  New  York  and  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, said,  "I  feel  that  the  failure  to  carry 
out  the  pledge  to  cut  taxes  is  unfair,  dis- 
honest, and  getting  offlce  under  false  pre- 
tenses— it  is  considered  a  crime  for  a  per- 
son to  buy  a  vote  with  money,  but  what 
shall  we  call  it  if  a  candidate  for  ofllce  gains 
offlce  by  making  promises  that  are  aot  ful- 
filled." 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  upset 
the  medieval  crusades  was  the  indecision  of 
the  crusaders'  leadership.  Now  it  looks  as 
if  history  might  be  repeating  itself.  In- 
decision and  oonfxiston  continue  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  new  administra- 
tion. President  Eisenhower  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  housing  program  next 
year  by  authorizing  35,000  housing  units. 
House  Republicans  voted  6  to  1  against  him 
and  for  no  new  housing  in  1954.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  to  expand  the  social 
seciirity  program  in  order  to  provide  cover- 
age not  now  included.  But  now  social  se- 
curity extension  has  been  relegated  to  a  year 
of  study  and  the  chairman  of  the  study 
group  is  RepubUcan  Representative  CtraTia 
of  Nebraska,  who  in  1949  termed  social  se- 
curity "imr-oral."  The  Taft-Hartley  law  re- 
vision that  was  favored  so  often  dtning  the 
campaign,  now  seems  to  have  died  without 
even  a  struggle.  The  program  laid  down 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  is  one  which  I  believe  all  of 
us  generally  approved,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Republican  Old  Ouard  has  taken  over 
and  Is  deliberately  sabotaging  and  under- 
mining the  President.  Here  In  South  Flor- 
ida, when  a  storm  approaches,  we  run  up 
the  hurricane  flags.  'There  are  two  events 
which  have  occurred  In  Washington  under 
the  RepubUcan  administration  which  indi- 
cate that  we'd  be'ter  get  the  storm  flags 
ready  for  serious  trouble  ahead. 

Nine  days  after  the  inauguration  the  Re- 
publican administration  began  a  new  pat- 
tern of  higher  Interest  rates  on  Government 
securities  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  in- 
curring some  deflation  and  restoring  what 
the  administration  calls  a  sound  dollar.  The 
old  rate  on  Government  bonds  was  2%  per- 
cent. On  May  1,  f  1  billion  worth  of  30-year 
bonds  were  issued  at  a  3  </4 -percent  Interest 
rate.  This  increased  Interest  rate  on  this 
issue  alone  will  cost  the  taxpayers  annually 
17.500,000. 

The  Public  Affairs  Institute  eompUed  a 
table  of  Increased  costs  to  borrowers  from 
interest  rate  increases  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 2  through  May  19  of  this  year.  This 
table  indicates  that  the  increased  annual  cost 
to  the  Government  of  Issues  between  January 
2  and  May  19  alone  will  be  $132  mUlion.  In 
other  words,  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay 
$132  million  a  year^on  the  financing  which 
was  done  up  to  May  19.  That  is  how  much 
we  are  going  to  increase  the  Interest  rate. 
Here  is  a  Congress  which  has  reduced  Air 
Force  funds,  eliminated  our  own  flood- 
control  funds,  eliminated  funds  for  airport 
expansion,  reduced  public-health  funds,  and. 
In  fact,  has  cut  everything  in  the  budget.  If 
anyone  of  us  In  Congress  proposed  adding 
$132  million  to  the  taxpayers  bill,  he  would 
he  denounced  as  obstructing  econoihy.,  But 
this  extra  cost  has  been  saddled  on  the  tax- 
payers by  the  Republicans  ^rlthout  even  con- 
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gultlng  CongrsM  The  admlnlstratton's  an- 
nounced intent  is  to  shift  more  of  the  public 
debt  to  these  long-term  bonds.  If  it  achieved 
the  same  proportion  of  long-term  bonds  as 
existed  in  1939  and  1948,  It  would  have  $70 
billion  in  bonds  at  3>4  percent.  The  added 
annual  cost  to  tlM  tazpajrer  will  be  $526  mil- 
lion. But  what  was  the  reason  for  raising 
the  Interest  rai;es  on  Government  bonds? 
A  Treasury  spokeentan  said  the  rate  for  the 
new  certificates  was  the  lowest  at  which  the 
new  issue  could  be  sold  in  the  existing  mar- 
ket. He  said  this  determination  was  made 
after  oonfMTing  with  Investment  bankers 
and  important  Investor  groups.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Issus  was  oversubscribed  approxi- 
mately seven  times  indicates  that  the  in- 
terest increase  \vas  disproportionate  to  the 
needs  of  the  Government  In  obtaining  funds. 
The  big  New  York  bankers  immediately  raised 
their  prime  commercial  Interest  rate  to  the 
Government  levul  and  this  touched  off  an 
upward  spiral  tit  interest  rates.  Further- 
more, inunedlat4)ly  after  this  new  issue  (rf 
Government  bonds  was  put  on  the  market 
at  the  higher  interest  rate,  the  value  of  pre- 
viously Issued  $100  par  value  Government 
bonds  dropped  immediately  to  $90.  Now  the 
charge  was  made  on  the  Senate  fioor  by  Sen- 
ator Eastland,  of  Mississippi,  on  June  10 
of  this  year,  thai:  the  big  New  York  bankers 
unloaded  almost  70  percent  of  their  holdings 
of  these  bonds  before  the  prices  dropped. 
In  this  coaneeti<n  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  admitted 
himself  that  repiesentatlves  for  these  groups 
had  been  oonsult'ed  prior  to  the  issue  of  the 
new  high  Interest  bonds.  But  now  how  does 
this  affect  you  lind  how  does  it  affect  the 
Miami  area? 

The  money  available  for  home  construc- 
tion has  practically  dried  up  and  unless  these 
policies  are  charged,  our  south  Florida  con- 
struction industiy  can  look  for  trouble  ahead. 
Our  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  other 
lending  Institutions  Invest  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  leserve  funds  in  these  Gov- 
ernment securities. 

A  recent  isstis  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
quoted  an  anon;fmous  vice  president  of  one 
of  the  major  iniiurance  oompanles  who  said 
that  formerly  tl:ey'had  raised  liquid  ca|rital 
to  handle  industrial  financing  by  selling 
their  Government  bonds.  Be  said  that  if 
they  sold  their  Crovernment  bonds  on  today's 
market,  their  entire  surplus  would  be  wiped 
out. 

Now.  this  sane  situation  Is  true  with  re- 
spect to  our  banks  and  other  lending  insti- 
tutions who  would  take  an  Inunediate  10- 
percent  loss  on  i;heir  Government  securities. 
The  Democratic  program  was  to  maint-aln 
these  Government  bonds  at  par  and  the  se- 
curities therefore  were  quickly  negotiable. 
But  tlie  cost  of  borrowing  Is  now  higher  than 
It  has  been  since^  the  panic  year  of  1983.  and 
the  RepubUcan  high-interest  policy  Is  the 
sole  reason  today  why  money  Is  tight.  That 
Is  why  there  Is  li  money  fresae  aU  over  the 
country,  except  In  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. You  wiU  recaU  that  it  was  the  big 
New  York  bank*  that  unloaded  70  percent 
of  their  holdings  of  these  Government  bonds 
before  the  prlcet  dropped.  Some  Washing- 
ton wit  remarkftd  the  other  day  that  the 
price  of  Govemiaent  bonds  "broke  90"  be- 
for  the  President  accompUshed  this  feat  on 
the  golf  cotjrsc. 

But  this  program  also  affects  each  and 
every  one  of  us  IndividuaUy  who  resorts  to 
buying  an  autotaoUle  or  household  appU- 
ances  on  credit.  I  have  here  a  chart  for 
time-payment  ssles  (tf  electrical  appliances 
Issued  by  one  of  the  major  credit  companies 
of  the  Nation.  Ijamt  year.  If  you  purchased 
a  $200  refrigerator  and  agreed  to  pay  for  it 
In  30  months,  the  amount  of  your  contract 
would  have  been  $343.30.  Today,  under  the 
new  high-interest  policy  of  the  Republicans, 
if  you  bought  that  ntaom  refrigerator  and 
paid  for  It  over  the  same  period  of  time, 
you  would  pay  a  total  cost  of  $252. 


Interest  rates  on  munlolpal  bonds,  and 
bonds  Issued  to  provide  needed  school  build- 
ings for  our  chUdren.  have  increased  as  a 
reault  of  the  RepubUcan  high-Interest  policy 
and  this  means  you  wlU  have  to  pay  more 
local  taxes  to  finance  needed  public  im- 
provements. 

The  increase  an  the  interest  rate  for  rBA- 
insured  home  loans  vras  raised  from  4V4  to 
4H  percent,  and,  based  on  last  year's  volume 
of  FHA  loans,  this  wUl  cost  home-builders  a 
total  of  more  than  $87  mllUon  annually. 
The  increase  in  the  GI  home- loan  rate  from 
4  percent  to  4>4  percent  means  that  veterans 
WiU  lose  one  bednxmi  in  each  house  they 
buy,  or  a  totol  of  $366  million  in  20  years. 
In  addition.  United  states  taxpayers  wUl 
have  to  pay  $20  mUUon  more  in  1964  alone, 
because  of  the  added  one-haU  percent  on  the 
first  years  Interest  which  the  Government 
pays  for  all  veterans  getting  loans.  The  in- 
crease in  the  Interest  rate  has  brought  with 
It  a  2  percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  Uving 
since  January. 

In  addition  to  drying  up  the  private 
sources  of  capital,  the  Republican  Party  is 
now  moving  full  speed  ahead  to  abolish  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  vrhich 
has  meant  so  much  to  the  development  of 
Florida  and  the  Nation.  All  of  this  spells 
tight  money  and,  many  observers  believe, 
the  threat  of  a  recession  or  a  depression.  As 
Business  Week  commented: 

"We  are  glad  to  know  the  brakes  work,  but 
we  don't  want  to  go  throxigh  the  vrtndshleld." 
But  the  RepubUcan  Old  Guard  has  not 
confined  itself  to  this  field.  The  President 
recommended  extension  of  the  Democratic 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  for  1 
year  In  furtherance  of  his  announced  pro- 
gram of  "trade,  not  aid."  Republican  lead- 
ership in  the  House,  who  have  always  op- 
posed this  program,  tacked  on  an  amend- 
ment increasing  the  membership  of  the  tra- 
ditionally nonpartisan  Tariff  Commission 
from  6  to  7  members.  In  the  pest,  under  the 
Democratic  leadership,  the  Commission  was 
composed  of  3  Democrats  and  3  Republicans. 
To  tt»e  first  vacancy  on  the  Commission  was 
appointed  Joseph  Talbott,  a  Republican 
Congressman  from  Connecticut,  who  voted 
against  reciprocal  trade.  Now  the  Repub- 
licans wamt  to  pack  the  Commission  so  as 
to  eat  away  at  the  preeent  trade  agreements 
program  and  return  to  the  protectionist 
days  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act. 

Now  that  the  Republicans  are  back  In 
control  of  .Congress,  they  cannot  divorce 
themsefves  from  their  traditional  high-tariff 
poUcies,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  foreign  trade  poUcy  of  the 
President. 

How  does  this  afltoct  you?  We  need  look 
no  farther  than  the  Miami  International 
Alrpcs-t  which,  during  1962.  became  an  Im- 
portant hub  at  international  commerce  as 
it  handled  over  77  million  pounds  of  inter- 
national cargo.  Our  International  Airport 
has  a  payroll  at  over  $67  mUlion  annually. 
That  the  future  oi  this  airport  Is  dependent 
on  the  continued  growth  of  comnierce  and 
trade  with  our  Latin  American  friends  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  l>y  1947.  total  ex- 
ports to  South  American  countries  alone 
oonstituted  80  percent  in  dollar  value  of 
aU  United  SUtes  exports  by  air. 

TiMse  figures  are  more  tium  doubled  when 
slmUar  figures  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  and 
Central  America  are  added. 

But  the  high-tariff  RepubUeans  in  Con- 
gress are  now  addng  for  lilgher  tariffs  on 
copper,  lead,  and  line.  This  tias  caused  vio- 
lent denunciations  of  the  United  States  in 
such  friendly  countries  as  ChUe  and  Mexico. 
A  biU  has  Just  been  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress— and  it  has  powerful  RepubUcan  sup- 
porters—to place  restrteUve  impart  quotas 
on  Venesuelan  oil.  and  Itigh  oOciais  in  Cara- 
cas are  now  calling  for  the  natlonalUsation 
of  the  brand  new  Iron  ore  Industry  devel- 
oped by  American  oompanles.  As  our  neigh- 
bofs  see  it.  tha  new  lUgh-tarlff  drive  In  the 


United  States  does  not  respect  even  oiir 
stanchest  friends.  Peru,  which  lud  become 
one  of  the  most  Uberal  countries  in  the 
hemisphere  toward  United  States  private 
caplUl  and  which  Is  the  second  copper- 
producing  country  in  South  America,  has 
now  slapped  down  a  flat  SO-percent  increase 
in  tariffs  on  a  long  list  of  Impcwted  mer- 
chandise, much  of  which  comes  from  the 
United  States.  Uruguay,  which  has  always 
respected  United  States  investment  and  pre- 
ferred our  manufacturers  to  any  other,  is 
now  being  taxed  out  of  the  wool  market. 
Even  the  proposed  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  which  vrould  have  done 
so  much  to  foster  goodvrUI  and  create  a 
better  understanding  with  our  South  Amer- 
ican friends,  has  been  tossed  in  tlse  Junk 
pile  by  th>e  Republican  bankers. 

Our  stock  in  goodwiU  in  Latin  America 
Is  probably  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  oiu-  Re- 
publican friends  that  we  were  going  to  have 
a  "new  good-neighbor  policy"  in  Soutti 
America.  But  the  Republican  high-tariff 
advocates  are  torpedoing  the  sliip  of  state 
before  it  is  even  launched. 

The  crusade  for  tiigh  Interest  rates  and 
high  tariffs  are  the  danger  signals  pointing 
to  the  impending  storm.  Now  is  the  time 
fcx'  us  Democrats  to  rtm  up  the  hiurlcane 
flags  to  alert  the  Nation  to  the  dangers  which 
confront  us.  In  doing  so,  we  are  not  assum- 
ing the  role  of  the  obstructionist  who  has 
nothing  better  to  offer.  Let  the  Republicans 
toss  their  responsibilities  out  iine  window  in 
order  to  indxilge  in  personal  ambitions  and 
party  strife.  That  U  their  business.  The 
Democrats  Intend  to  help  Pre^dent  Eisen- 
hower govern  the  United  States — because 
without  our  help  itot  only  is  Uie  Eisenhower 
administration  doomed  to  abject  faUure  but 
also  the  very  eidstence  of  the  United  States 
as  a  free  Nation  will  t)e  endangered.  We 
Democrats  believe  loyal  opposition  means 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

In  closing  may  I  pass  on  to  you  Democrats 
a  word  at  wisdom  from  a  great  statesman, 
a  true  American,  a  real  Democrat,  and.  In  his 
ovm  vrords,  the  man  who  ran  second  in  the 
last  Presidential  race — Adlai  Stevenson — who 
comforts  us  in  the  minority  vrlth  these 
words: 

-There,  there,  Uttle  mink  coat — dont  you 
cry,  for  youTl  be  a  teapot  by  and  by." 


Captak  Vcr$B$  tbe  CaaauMan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

XM  TBK  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBSERTAtTVSS 

Thursday.  June  25,  1$55 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long 
and  growing  list  of  those  brave  men  wbo 
strike  out  for  personal  freedom  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Kremlin  gained  a 
good  name  with  the  addition  of  Capt. 
Jan  Cwiklinski.  master  of  the  famous 
Ptdiah  liner  Batory.  Like  thousands  of 
other  Poles  who  haye  been  imprisoned 
behind  the  Red  lines.  Captain  Cwiklinski 
has  decided  that  he  can  tio  longer  stom- 
ach the  Red  regime.  When  the  time 
comes.  Poland  will  rise  again  as  she  has 
risen  in  the  past  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
placed  upon  her  by  Russia  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  her  tormented  history. 

What  is  most  interesting  about  the  case 
of  the  capt^  versus  the  commissars  is 
the  reooneetiOH  of  the  captain's  history. 
Four  years  ago  Gerhart  Eisler,  now  one 
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•rttavbefldiiicn  la  Soviet  Ewt  Oenaany. 
skipped  baQ  in  America,  stowed  away 
on  the  Batory  in  New  Toiic  harbor,  and 
fled  to  England.  Captain  Cwlklinski 
commanded  the  Batory  then  and  re- 
tained his  rank  until  he  left  the  ship 
in  London  this  week  to  seek  asylum  in 
the  free  world.  Pto  his  part  in  the 
famous  Eider  escape.  Captain  Cwlklin- 
'  tici  was  decorated  by  Communist  Poland. 
He  can  now  send  back  the  decoration. 
And  when  he  does,  ne  can  know  that 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  ad- 
mire him  for  his  action.  In  the  past 
few  months,  two  pilots  and  a  doctor  have 
also  made  the  dangerous  flight  out  of 
slavery  to  freedom.  Thousands  more 
are  r«u!y  to  Join  them  at  a  moment's 
notice. 


Stale  Bar  •!  Wckigaa  Referaidam  oa 
Soda^-Sacvity  Coyerafc  Ut  Setf-£m- 
ployed  Lawyers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  incHioAH 

ZM  THK  HOCSS  OP  RXPRESKNTAITVSS 

ThwrsOay,  June  4,  1953 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Rbcoid  material 
I  have  received  pertaining  to  a  refer- 
endum of  the  members  of  the  State  Bar 
of  Michigan  on  a  resolution  supporting 
the  extension  of  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act  to  the  self- 
employed  lawyers  of  the  Nation. 

A  total  at  7.800  ballots  were  circulated 
to  members  ot  the  State  bar.  Of  the 
4.220  returned.  2.825  were  In  favor  of  the 
Tesolution  and  1,3»5  opposed.  The  ref- 
erendum received  a  vote  of  approval  in 
the  1952  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

As  a  lawyer  and  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Michigan.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  public  endorsement  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  have  long  felt  that  social- 
aeciiri^  coverage  should  be  extoided  to 
self-employed  professional  persons,  and 
the  studies  of  this  Congress,  the  former 
Federal  Secority  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Conmieree  referred  to  in 
U>e  accompanying  resolution,  pointing 
to  the  need  for  such  extension,  support 
this  conclusion. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  sentiments 
of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan,  and  I  hope 
this  subject  win  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  study  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  it  has  undertaken. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Btjom  Bab  or  ICcHioAir, 
Lmnsing.  Mich..  Jume  4, 19SS. 
Eon.  lioms  C.  Babaut. 

Bouae  Office  Building. 

Watfiington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  RavuujVTMivs  IUbaut:  Tbe  State 
Bar  of  Mlehlgaa  baa  ooiniHeCMI  a  nterva- 
mwaa  of  tta  awmborahlp  on  wbeCber  coverage 
«f  tta  ffadaial  Social  Seoarlty  Mt  ihoald  be 
•■teiMled  to  aalf-emplaycd  lawyora  of  the 
MatlOD. 
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Y,800  ballota.  4,200  were  retoraed 
at  the  bar.    Of  this  number 
••yea."  while   1.395  voted  "no.- 
Ifeiinl  of  conunlaslonen  of  the  State 
1  Ichlgan  haa  directed  that  the  resolta 
"  be  transmitted  to  each  Michigan 
and  to  each  Member  ot  the  Bouse 
from  this  State. 
at    the    resolution,    which    was 
before    the    1953    annual    meeting 
tbe  referendum  received  a  vote  of 
U  attached. 
T^uxa  respectfuUy. 

itJLnon  K.  BACBMAsm, 

KxecuUve  Secretary. 
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Wher«^  all  bar  associations  should  be  in- 
In.  and  encoiunge,  remedial  legls- 
ifrovldlng  needed  economic  benefits 
B  American  people  and  to  American 
and 
Wherebs  authoritative  studies  by  tbe  Con- 
gress (rf  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Se- 
curity i  dmlnlstration,  tbe  Commerce  De- 
partmen  t,  and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies havi !  pointed  to  the  need  for  extending 
coverage  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
to  the  120,000  self-employed  lawyers  and 
to  other  self-employed  persons  In  the  Na- 
tion; anl 

Where  is  in  recognition  of  this  need.  Con- 
gress ha  I  amended  the  Federal  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  include  almost  aU  categories  of 
self-employed  persons,  except  certain  pro- 
fessions, including  self-employed  lawyers; 
and 

Where^  ntimerous  recent  polls  and  reso- 
lutions Mssed  reflect  a  desire  for  coverage 
under  t  le  Federal  Social  Security  Act  by 
■elf-emp  ioyed  professional  persons  and  asso- 
ciations. Including  lawyers;  and 

Where  is  the  retirement,  survivorship,  and 

Insurance  l>eneflts  under  the  Social  Se- 

avallable  to  45  million  Americans 

at  costs  much  below  private 

ind  Insurance  rates  for  comparable 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

,  That  the  State  Bar  of  M'^higpm. 

meeting  assembled,  support  the 

of  coverage  of  the  Federal  Social 

Act  to  self-employed  lawyers  of  the 
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Kl  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
HOUSS  OF  BSPRKSBNTATIVES 
hursday.  June  25.  1953 

Mr.  SENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
can firec  rackers  must  sound  a  challeng- 
ing note  in  Moscow  on  this  177th  anni- 
versary (  f  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. T  le  Red  revolution  is  not  doing 
so  wen  tills  year  as  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 1 3urs  has  succeeded  In  bringing 
freedom  and  light  wherever  it  has 
penetratid.  Theirs  has  brought  death, 
despair,  uid  Uttemess  wherever  it  has 
seized  pc  wer. 

Those  >arIor-plnks  In  our  country  who 
like  to  U  Ink  of  1776  and  1917  as  analo- 
gous yeai  s  in  world  histtar  would  do  weU 
to  reotanlne  tttdr  emieluslons.  Both 
movemei  ts,  in  our  nttle  colonies  and  In 
Czarist  llussla,  made  use  of  the  «a^a 
words.  ]  oth  voke  glowingly  of  freedom 


from  tyranny,  but  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  based  upon  the  Biblical  con- 
cepts of  human  brotherhood  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  with  a  deep  respect 
for  human  dignity  and  individual  worth. 

The  Leninist  revolution  was  founded 
upon  a  cynical  contempt  for  individuali- 
ty, upon  a  theory  that  spiritual  values 
are  subordinate  to  the  dictates  of  eco- 
nomics, that  men  can  rear  a  society  based 
upon  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  alone. 

The  uprising  in  East  Germany,  the 
flight  of  refugees  from  Soviet  areas  to 
the  west,  a  flight  which  would  become 
a  stampede  if  the  opportunity  arose,  the 
police  state  tactics  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  testify  eloquently  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  that  Ameri- 
ca's Revolution  was  and  is  a  deeper  ap^* 
proximatlon  of  truth  than  the  Mary^gt 
revolution  of  our  time. 


Boak  BvBiiiffi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PKItWSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBXSKNTA71VX8 
Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro, 
I  include  herewith  a  statement  on  book 
burning  by  Edward  R.  Murrow  published 
In  the  Progressive : 

Book  Bmumroa 
(By  Edward  R.  Murrow) 

American  officials  in  Berlin  recently  re- 
leased a  small  bit  of  information.  A  few 
months  ago — certainly  a  Jew  years  ago — moat 
of  us  would  have  regarded  it  as  another  Indi- 
cation o*  totalitarian  suppreesion — an  effort 
at  thought  control.  This  Information  was 
this:  libraries  In  the  Soviet  aone  of  Germany 
have  been  purged  of  aU  books  containing 
what  is  caUed  pacifist  tendencies  which 
could  lower  readiness  for  defense.  Among 
the  books  ah«ady  purged  are  Remarque's  AH 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  and  Dos  Paseos' 
TTu»e  So'Jiers.  All  cosmopolitan  or  oppor- 
tunistic books  have  been  ordered  removed. 
We  dont  know  whether  theee  books  wUl  be 
burned. 

The  Russians  are  doing,  in  their  occupa- 
tion Bone.  what  we  have  done  In  our  Infor- 
mation Ubrarles  In  both  occupied  and  allied 
countries.  The  sense  of  superiority  In  free- 
dom which  we  had  when  the  Nazis  were 
burning  books  can  scarcely  sustain  us  now, 
for  we.  too.  have  caused  casualties  on  the 
ahelves  of  libraries  that  we  operate. 

This  somber  parallel  recalls  to  my  mind  a 
little  known  and  seldom  quoted  ststement  by 
Adolf  Hitler  before  be  came  to  power  in  Oer- 
many.    He  said.  In  substance,  that  the  great 
•trength  of  the  totalitarian  state  was  that  It 
could  force  those  who  feared  It  to  imitate  It 
HlstortcaUy,  it  is  possible  tor  a  people  to  lose 
their  freedom  while  preparing  to  defend  it. 
It  is  suggested  here  that  we  have  lost  a  sman 
but  yet  impcntant  piece  of  ground  when  we 
can  no  longer  view  the  banning  of  books 
by  the  Communisto  in  Germany  with  either 
contempt  or  detached  and  superior  amuse- 
ment; and  the  reason  we  cannot  do  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  ourselves  engaged  in  aimUar 
practices  in  the  same  country.     It  is  true  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Ciutaln  that  he  who 
llmitB  your  right  to  read  limits  also  yowr 
right  to  be  Informed,  to  conclude,  and  to  be 
free. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MBw  Toax 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRBSNTATTVES 
Friday,  June  26,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  I^;>eaker7 
it  is  most  refreshing  and  encouraging  to 
read  the  memorandum  of  David  Law- 
rence which  appeared  in  Business  Out- 
look June  2S,  1953,  with  reference  to  his 
views  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  to  bypass  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  legislation.  I  hope 
that  those  who  are  in  sjrmpathy  with 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  of  government  will  take 
to  heart  the  views  of  this  most  able 
writer. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Lawrence's 
memorandum  in  the  Rscoao  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

MBSoaAMSVM  FkOM  Davd  Lawekncb 

The  power  of  the  administration  ulti- 
mately to  force  through  an  extension  of  the ' 
ezcess-proflts  tax  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  the  question 
is  what  elae  may  be  tacked  on  before  the; 
legislative  process  ia  completed  In  both 
houses. 

For  something  more  la  Involved  than  the 
■o-called  stubbornness  of  Chairman  Rexd  of 
tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Every  Member  of  tbe  House  is  up  for  re- 
nomination  or  re-election  next  year,  and  a 
record  vote  on  ta.t  legislation — especially  If 
tbe  vote  is  to  retala  existing  taxes  or  increase 
them — Is  poUtlcally  to  be  avoided  like  a 
plague. 

The  phenomencn  of  a  (me-man  blockade 
of  tax  legislation  desired  by  a  President  of 
the  man's  own  pfirty  Is  pertiaps  diffleidt  to 
understand  by  the  average  obeerver,  unless 
the  political  situition  that  underlies  It  Is 
fully  examined. 

There  are,  for  instance,  all  sorts  of  tax 
changes  that  Members  of  the  House  would 
probaMy  wish  to  attach  as  amendments  to 
any  bill  that  extends  the  excess-profits  law. 
S<nne  amendments  may  be  kept  out  by  par- 
lliunentary  devlcet,  but  a  roUcall  vote  can  be 
forced  on  any  amendments  that  are  actually 
submitted  to  the  Hoxae. 

This  means  thiit  the  administration  will 
find  it  is  better  -»  work  out  a  compromise 
With  the  Ways  aiKl  Means  Ccnnmittee  than 
to  take  a  chance  on  a  bill  that  already  has 
earned  the  exposition  of  the  committee  and 
Its  chairman.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
doubtless  why  tht;  administration  has  moved 
cautiously  thus  far.  But  the  date — June 
30 — when  the  ex  :ess-proflts  tax  will  expire 
unless  new  legislation  Is  passed  Is  almost 
here,  and  some  kind  of  decision  has  to  be 
made  if  uncertainty  about  tax  rates  is  not 
to  becloud  the  wnole  fiscal  picture.     * 

It  has  been  said  by  the  administration  that 
the  June  90  date  isnt  Important  because  a 
biU  can  enact  the  excess-proflts-tax  law 
retroactively  any  time  between  now  and  next 
January.  Most  companies  which  are  on  a 
calendar  year  basis  wUl  not  have  to  flgxire 
out  tax  obUgatlims  nntU  the  end  of  1953, 
and  those  on  a  Oscal  year  will  not  have  to 
make  returns  covering  the  last  half  of  1053 
until  a  year  frota  now. 

The  pressure  ctf  time,  therefore.  Is  no*  aa 
heavy  as  might  be  assumed  from  the  near- 
ness of  the  June  SO  expiration  date.  But  the 
whole  episode  enzxlcs  wttb  It  warnings  for 
future  tax  programs  of  the  administration. 


To  bnMse  the  Wkf  mA  Umtm  OomfBiMee 
would  create  a  dangerous  precedent.  To  aak 
tbe  members  of  the  oommlttee  to  petition 
for  a  vote  In  the  committee  Is  a  devioe  that 
Speaker  Mabtin  has  announced  that  he 
wants  to  use,  but  it  suggests  a  (dumslness 
of  procediu-e  which  does  not  augur  well  for 
future  legislative  proposals  where  committee 
chairmen  are  not  In  favor  ot  what  the  ad- 
ministration propmses. 

All  sorts  of  compromises  coald  have  been 
worked  out  to  avoid  the  tax  dilemma.  It  Is 
beginning  to  look  as  if  the  administration  Is 
depending  too  much  on  the  President's  own 
personnal  appeals  to  Members  of  Ccmgress  to 
get  things  done,  when  what  is  needed  Is  a 
greater  awareness  of  what  makes  legislators 
willing  to  do  things  for  their  own  adminis- 
tration. 

It's  a  tough  prct>Iem,  and  tne  administra- 
tion is  in  for  more  leglslsUve  trouble  unless 
it  faces  up  to  tbe  politics  of  the  present 
House.  Many  of  the  Republican  Members 
come  from  tbe  Middle  West,  where  aid  to 
foreign  countries  is  far  from  popular,  and 
when  the  suggestion  is  made  that  no  tax 
reductions  can  be  granted  untU  the  budget 
is  balanced,  there  are  Republican  Merabn's 
who  feel  that  It  Is  the  other  way  around — 
the  expenditures  which  the  administration 
to  sponsoring  should  be  cut  to  fit  the  tax 
taken  after  reductions  on  both  individual 
Income  and  corptwatlon-excess-pnrflts  rates 
have  been  voted. 

The  international  situation,  moreover, 
shows  some  signs  of  an  easing  of  tension. 
Soviet  Russia  appears  to  be  seeking  peace 
because  of  internal  weaknesses.  Thta  adds 
momentum  to  the  drive  for  a  reduction  in 
expenditures  as  well  as  a  downward  revision 
erf  tsx  rates.  While  the  truce  In  Korea  is 
In  a  snarl,  the  impression  prevails  generally 
In  Washington  that  Moscow  Is  in  deep 
trouble  and  that  a  truce  in  Korea  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  Kremlin.  If  so,  spending  by  our 
Government  wUl  deflnttely  turn  downward, 
and  adjustments  in  the  whole  btisiness  sit- 
uation may  be  looked  for  lu  the  next  12 
months. 
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Uapredktable  Wiscoasw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxscoifBZir 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  25,  195 J 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  Including  an  interesting  article  by 
Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr..  which  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
June  23.  Mr.  Sperling  apparently  was 
at  the  recent  Wisconsin  convention  of 
the  Republictm  Party,  and  his  reactions 
will  be  of  some  interest  to  the  House 
membership,  I  am  sure. 

Tbe  arUcle  follows: 

UffPaXOICTABLK  WiSCONBZIC 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.) 
Maoison,  Wis. — My  ancestry  is  as  German- 
Anerlcaa  as  the  next  person's,  and  the  next 
person  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  very 
likely  to  be  a  Schmidt,  a  Schneider — or  per- 
haps a  Governor  KcMer  or  a  Mayor  Zeldler. 
But  I  have  been  away  for  quite  a  munber 
at  years.  So  In  a  way  I  must  dtoeover  my 
own  people. 

Pior  instaace.  I  have  at  times  In  reeent 
years  posed  as  an  expert  on  the  rise  o*  aen- 
ator  licCsnwT.  'X>b.  yes,"  I  have  said  on 
ooc^dooa,  "you  can  understand  BfcOrrHT 
and  hto  support  irtMn  you  oaAantand  tha 


Oie  way  I  do.  Tbey  are 
always  looking  for  a  hero  to  lead  tbem  out 
of  their  troubles." 

•nito  I  know  now— as  I  always  deep  down 
within  me  have  known — is  oversimplifica- 
tion bordering  on  Inaccuracy.  This  to  not 
Germany.  Thto  to  America.  And  theae  peo- 
ple are  Americans,  exceedingly  good  Ameri- 
cans If  patriotism  to  to  be  the  gage.  Most 
of  their  forefathers  came  here  for  a  very 
special  reason — ^to  get  away  from  German 
militarism,  to  escape  compulsory  service 
with  that  military. 

And  no  people  has  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  melting  pot.  Their  skilled 
craftsmen  help  make  up  the  backbone  of 
mid-America.  No  people  to  prouder  of  thto 
country.    No  people  mixed  more  qxiickly. 

Faultless?  Par  from  it.  But  aU  races  seem 
to  have  their  national  charactertotlcs.  their 
faults,  and  their  virtues.  These  fade  In  the 
melting  pot,  but  to  say  that  racial  char- 
actertotlcs are  gone  here  would  be  a  false 
report  on  the  Midwest  scene. 

I  attended  a  cheese  supper  here  the  other 
evening  given  Xxf  Senator  Melvln  J.  cason, 
of  South  Wayne.  (Oh,  yes;  there  are  Swedes 
and  Poles  and  other  races  represented  here, 
too.)  The  Mmator  had  invited  hte  colleagues 
in  the  legtolature  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.  With  olBce  employees 
and  the  press,  there  vrere  about  500  there. 

I  piled  my  plate  high  with  limburger 
cheese,  ham,  beans,  and  potato  salad  and 
found  a  place  at  one  of  tixe  long  lines  of 
tables  in  the  hotel  ballroom.  One  minute 
I  was  a  stranger,  the  next  minute  the  sen- 
ator on  my  right  was  my  friend  and  intro- 
ducing me  right  and  left.  I  had  forgotten 
how  folksy,  how  utterty  open  these  people 
an  with  their  friendliness. 

I  loved  that  evening.  Todelers  from  a 
nearby  Swiss-American  town  sang  songs 
most  befitting  a  cheese  supper.  And  there 
was  group  singing,  real  camaraderie. 

Then  Senator  McCarthy  was  introduced. 
He  came  charging  in  one  of  the  back  doors, 
ffh^Ung  hands  on  all  sides  as  he  moved  to 
the  platform.  No,  tt  wasnt  Joe  at  all;  it  was 
the  assemblyman  from  Bear  Creek  doing  a 
takeoff  on  the  Senator  in  gridiron  banquet 
style. 

The  unrestrained  laughter  from  everyone 
surinised  me.  Thta  was  McCarthy  coimtry 
and  there  were  lots  of  McCarthy  backers  here, 
but  they  stUl  could  laugh  at  someone  who 
wss  kidding  Joe.  The  laughter  sounded 
good  to  my  ears. 

"Who  are  the  McCarthy  backers  In  thto 
State?"  I  asked  of  the  senator  across  the 
table,  "or  to  thto  tbe  proper  place  to  ask 
such  a  question  ?" 

"Ask  any  questton  you  like,"  he  said. 
"Out  here  you  will  find  some  supporters  no 
matter  on  what  side  you  are  on  any  issue." 
Then  he  told  me  what  Mayor  Zeldler,  ot 
Mllwatikee,  had  told  me  a  few  days  before. 
McCaxtht's  support  to  mainly  from  rural 
areas,  from  people  who  often  are  embarrassed 
by  hto  antics  but  are  happy  that  he  to  "do- 
ing something  about  those  Communists." 
Most  of  these  supporters  are  Lutherans 
whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  came  from 
what  to  now  Bast  Germany.  Thej  are  fed 
up  with  the  way  the  Russians  are  kicking 
the  Germans  aroimd  there.  Fewer  in  num- 
ber, but  Just  as  loyal,  are  the  Roman  Catho- 
Ue  supporters  of  the  Senator. 

Sometimes  we  f<M^t,  perhaps,  the  great 
strain  under  which  Germans  became  Amer- 
icans. Two  great  wars  In  which  close  rela- 
tives were  flghtlng  on  the  other  side  tested 
their  patrtottom.  We  forget  how  much  pres- 
sure waa  put  on  the  Gennan-Amertcan  dur- 
ing ttoe  First  World  War.  We  forget  that 
the  teaching  of  German  In  the  schooto  was 
dtooontlBued  In  many  places.  But  as  a  peo* 
pie.  with  only  a  few  esocptlons,  tbey  re- 
mained kiyal  to  a  land  wbve  they  conM 
ttolnk  for  llMiiaKlisii.  eaerelse  iaitldam.  di^ 
bate 
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This,  tact  w  fova*t,  is  not  only  tb*  ImhI 
of  jMoCabtht.  Tills  to  Um  land  o€  UtenUaio. 
This  Is  where  the  Progressives  sad  the  La 
I>3Uettes  found  support.  Thto  to  whsve  a 
Socialist  to  mayor  of  Milwaukee.  Is  Senator 
licCAjrrBT  then  a  manifestation  of  German- 
American  thinking?  If  he  is,  he  may  be  a 
nonentity  tinnorrow.  For  the  Oerman- 
Amerlcan  thinking  has  one  certain  quality — 
unpredictability.  The  German-American 
drops  hto  premises  and  conclusions  at  the 
drop  of  a  new  circumstance. 

Tes;  you  can  count  on  these  people  to  de- 
bate every  Issue  in  their  thorough.  Intelli- 
gent way.  Tou  may  not  agree  with  their 
answers,  as  many  don't  in  foreign  affairs. 
But  never  believe  that  that  to  the  way  all  of 
them  are  thinking.  And,  remember,  tomor- 
row to  another  day,  a  new  day  for  new  think- 
ing, new  debates.  Toniprrow — and  thto  to 
the  only  certain  thing  you  can  say  about 
these  people — there  unquestionably  will  be 
new  answers. 


Ab  OM  Oracle  Sect  Troabl* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  mw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPKiSEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  a  column  which  appeared  in 
newspapers  across  the  country,  written 
by  Doris  Fleeson.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  is  as 
follows: 

Aif    Old    Ouclx    Sees    Tsoiublb— ICAsmfxa 

BCCLES     PUOICTS     SOMK     DETUkTION     AhXSS 

But  TkSAsuKT  Woaaxcs  Asoirr  ImuiTiOM 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

Congress  to  uneasy  about  the  Korean  truce 
and  contemplated  slashes  in  the  defense 
budget  but  leading  Democrats  are  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  coimtry  and  therefore 
Congress  can  be  expected  to  follow  the  sol- 
dier-President in  these  areas. 

Where  Congress  will  not  wait  for  him  or 
even  stand  hitched  to  in  the  economic  field. 
The  33  Senators  and  43S  Representatives  who 
will  be  up  against  the  guns  of  the  mid-term 
electioQ  in  another  13  months  are  already 
worried  about  declining  farm  prices.  They 
are  starting  to  wonder  what  the  effect  on 
employment  will  be  of  budget  cuts  and  tbe 
Korean  truce. 

Any  real  decline  will  set  off  a  rash  of  con- 
gressional committee  hearings.  Among  the 
witnesses  certain  to  be  called  wlU  be  Mar- 
riner  Secies,  former  chairman  and  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  who  achieved  in 
hto  17  years  here  the  stature  of  a  major  oracle. 
A  RepubUcan  and  a  supporter  of  Senator 
Tatt  for  President.  Mr.  Kocles  for  years  dom- 
inated New  Deal  fiscal  policy.  Although  he 
to  widely  believed  to  have  served  as  a  one- 
man  brain  trust  in  economic  matters  for  Mr. 
Tsrr,  who  consults  few  pec^le  in  such  areas. 
Democrats  relied  upon  him. 

After  the  national  conventions  last  year, 
Mr.  Eccles  more  or  less  retired  to  hto  native 
Utah,  base  of  hto  big  banking  interests,  but 
he  has  closely  followed  the  practices  of  the 
new  administration.  In  substance  hto  view 
<a  them  follows  : 

"The  credit  tightening  policies  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Treasury  and  tbe  Federal  Re- 
eerve  are  unnecessary  to  mtap  further  price 
■inflation.  Their  actions  are  now  being  taken 
after  the  event  and  should  have  been  taken 
long  ago.  The  price  inflation  has  already 
run  Its  course — shortages  have  diaappeand 
and  surpluses  are  taking  their  plaoa. 
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credit  has  been  growing  at  a  rapid 
p4rtlcularly  in  the  home  mortgage  and 
credit    ftolds.      Thto    form    of 
been  growing  altogether  too  rap- 
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IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  26.  1953 


^EED  of  New  Yoric.    Mr.  Speak- 
by  hour  the  protests  are  coming 
outraged  citizens  who  are  being 
'  by  the  party  pledged  to  serve 


leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 

which  were  delivered  to  my 

between  2  and  3  this  afternoon: 

Cbkaoo,  III.,  June  25, 1953. 
A.  Rxio: 
your  steadfastnees  in  protecting 
and  American  biisiness  against  the 
continu4tion   of   the   vicloxis   exceas-profits 


jy^nEL 


U  tosouri 


WnjjAM  T.  Clzmx. 

Ji^nauKkif  CiTT,  Mb.,  June  26.  195J. 
DsNm.  A.  Rksd, 
Offlce  Building: 

State  chamber  continues  to 
hat  Congress  should  not  compro- 
^  principte  by  extending  the  ad- 
bad  excess-profits   tax.      Any  ex- 
rlll  mean  a  loss  to  all  by  stifling 
growth. 

JoHir  B.  THOMTsoir, 
Ea  tcutive  Vice  Preatdfint.  JftosoKft 
Jhmmber  0/  Commeroe, 


Ibftv  June  U.  195i, 

Representative  Rno, 

House   Office  BuflAing: 
Dont  resign.      We  the  people  need  you. 
You  are  our  hope.     Keep  pitching. 

CBsiannMi  B.  Co^xms. 

Los  AMoMLaB,  Caur.,  June  29. 19S3. 
Hon.  DaifixL  Rod, 

House  Office  Building: 
Congratulations  on  your  courageous  stand. 
Your  many  Los  Angeles  admirers  are  depend- 
ing on  you  to  hold  the  fort. 

B.  P.  BacxBAX. 

WkcaiTA,  Kaws.  June  28,  1953. 
Representative  Damiki.  Rkxd, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Stay  in  the  buggy,  Dan.  Don't  let  them 
cram  this  thing  over  you.  If  they  do,  resign; 
and  you  will  probably  be  the  only  Republican 
to  be  reelected.  80  far  they  have  never  kept 
a  promdse.  It's  about  time  someone  spoke 
up.  I  personally  glory  in  your  response  even 
though  I  was  a  great  supporter  of  Eisenhower, 
but  I  believe  they  are  at  the  end  of  tbe  row, 
and  you  do  have  a  great  moral  support  frocn 
hto  supporters.  So  don't  let  them  Muff  you. 
Do  all  you  can.  If  you  can  block  thto  you 
will  be  a  hero  to  millions  of  Btoenhower'g 
admirers  and  supporters.  ' 

Bowaaa  BaimaoM. 


NrwTow,  Iowa,  June  29,  1953, 
Chaiiraan  Dahixl  Rxxd. 

House  of  Representative$: 
We  give  our  utmost  moral  support  in  your 
terrific  battle  to  keep  the  exceas-proflto  tax 
from  being  extended.  We  realize  that  you 
are   fighting    vlrtiully   alone    against    enor- 
mous pressures.     However,   we   believe   the 
principle  for  which  you  are  fighting  to  right* 
Fbank  BaccKKmrnwa, 
President  and  General  Manager, 
Automatic  Washer  Co. 

Saw  Fkawscisco.  Calbt.,  June  29.  1953. 
Hon.  Danib.  Rsb>, 

House  Office  Building: 
Tour  almost  single-handed  battle  against 
excess-proflts-tax  extension  to  inspiring  to 
those  of  us  who  know  you  are  right.  Win  or 
loee,  we  want  you  to  know  that  in  spirit  we 
stand  with  you  and  deeply  appreciate  the 
effort  you  are  making  to  correct  an  admit- 
tedly discriminatory  and  un-American  tax 
levy. 

H.  B.  BAsron  Oo. 
W.   H. 


DAvnmMT,  Iowa,  Ju$te  »f ,  Iff  I. 
Hon.  Dahibu  A.  Rxxd, 

House  Office  BuiUUng: 

Dont  resign.    There  are  already  too  few 
statesmen  left. 

M.  A.  Foao  MAmrrAcnnowo, 
T.  M.  MoeawcT. 

Los  AWCBLXS.  CALir.,  June  29. 19S3. 
Congressman  Damixl  A.  Rxxd, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  O.: 
Your  fight  for  American  way  and  tradi- 
tions wonderful.    Your  loas  will  mean  de« 
feat  our  Republican  Party.    Hope  floor  sup- 
ports you. 

Regards, 

FkAMKF. 


Btoxooo.  Iowa.  June  99,  1953. 
Chairman  Daitikl  Rxxs, 

House  of  Representatives: 
Let  us  express  our  appreciation  for  yot»r 
untiring  effort  in  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
exoess-proflts  iax  from  being  extended. 

Cm  Mnnrrs  WAaBxa  Co, 
A.  C.  Hor.M»>in. 

President, 
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Pavx,  eisnaa,  M.  T..  Jume  M,  1993. 

D^JOMl.  A.  BBSS, 

Beuse  Office  Building: 
Greatly   ahoeked   you   oonatdcr   resigning 
fioB  Congreas.     Please  dont  quit.    The  peo- 
ple are  with  yon  and  appreciate  yovr  fl|^t  for 

tfcyty  interests. 

JOBM  B.  TteVOK. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  June  29,  1953. 
Bepresentstive  Damibl  A.  Bxait, 

House  Wags  and  Means  Committee: 
The  amendment  to  excess-profito-tax  ex- 
tension bill  should  Instead  of  exempting 
firms  with  earnings  up  to  (lOCOOO  exempt 
the  first  $100,000  earnings  of  aU  firms  and 
give  all  of  us  a  fair  break.  Oongratulationa 
on  your  briUiant  flffht  even  U  unsuccessful. 

FSAjnc  FauK. 

K.  Y..  ^Kne  99, 1953. 
Congressman  Dawibl  J.  Reeo: 

Dont  reelgn.  Democrata,  as  wen  as  Re- 
puU  leans,  are  depending  on  you  for  harmony, 
peace,  aad  good  will. 

msnaa.  L.  CoaLarr. 

Palm  Bsach,  Fla.,  June  29, 1953. 
Bepresentatlve  Daw  Rbxd. 
House  Office  Building: 
Who  would  have   tho\ight  It?      Bo  Huey 
Long's  ghost  rides  in  the  White  House  under 
cover  of  a  crypto-Republlcan's  smokescreen. 
Mabtdt  and  Hallsck  must  feel  real  proud 
of  themselves  thto  day.     Copy  thto  wire  to 
aforesaid  gentlemen. 

CSum  B.  Cashxgis. 


WATsasmrr.  Ooitw.,  June  29. 1953. 
Bon.  Damibl  A.  Mmm. 

House  Oglee  Building: 
Qreatly  regret  Rules  Committee   setbad 
on  excess  profits  tax  extenaion.     Baldak  bUl 
to  Increase  exemption  wlU  only  further  com- 
pound inequities  of  tax.      For  example,  to 
Inequities  we  now  suffer  will  be  added  oom- 
ptete  exemption  from  exoess-proftts  tax  of 
several  smaller  competitora.     Urge  you  con- 
tinue the  figfat  for  expiration  on  June  30. 
MacDbsob.  Iwc. 
J.  DooQum  LxjifAir. 

rreantrer. 

Wbiib  Smirava  BmifoB,  W.  Vs., 

June  29,  1953. 
Hon.  Dawib.  a.  Rxxd,  Member  of  Congress,    r 
Bouae  Office  Building: 
Under  no  cireuoMtanoes  should  you  resign 
as  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Ultimately  yoa  wUl  be  vindicated  for  taking 
•  eourageoua  stand  in  support  of  your  prin- 
ciples.   You  are  doing  a  great  Job. 
Sincerely, 

D.  Ci 


WABHiifCTOif,  D.  C  June  29, 1953. 
Hon.  Dswm.  Rxxd, 

House  Office  Building: 
In  behalf  of  small  business  of  thto  Nation, 
and  I  believe  we  have  the  right  to  speak 
offldally  for  them.  We  commend  your  stand 
when  you  said  yssterday  in  the  Rxiles  Com- 
mittee: "I  am  fighting  to  preserve  our  sy»- 
tem  of  Government.  If  I  have  to  stand  the 
gaff  to  prevent  my  committee  meml>ers  from 
voting  on  something  they  despise  and  hate, 
111  stand  my  groxmd  and  that's  nothing 
more  than  I  told  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  You  and  your  committee  are  mak- 
ing a  valiant  fight  for  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  economy,  and  it's  our  h(^>e 
that  the  Congress  will  give  to  you  deserved 
supi>ort  to  the  extreme.  You  are  privileged 
to  quote  thto  message. 
Congratxilations, 

Oaoaox  J.  Bmuixa, 
Vice  Presidenl,   National   federation 
■     ■'*    -  of  Independent  Businese. 


CfiT.  Mo..  June  25,  1953. 


Cheti  men.  House  Weys  end 
Means  Committee. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Sinoerely   hope   your   tremendous   battle 
against   heavy   odds   wm   not   injurs   your 
health  for  we  need  men  like  you  to  fight 
•gainst  wrong. 

Joa  BmicwT. 

Oast,  im.,  June  29.  1953. 
Representative  Rxxd, 

House  Office  BuHding: 
We  appreciate  your  fight  on  eaeess-proflts 
tax. 

Oabt  Wholxsals  OaocaxT, 
H.  8.  DAvas,  President. 

ABDiioBx,  Pa.,  June  29. 1953. 
Bon.  Damibl  Rbxd, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives: 
Apprectote  your  courageous  fight  against 
unjust  tax  and  needless  expenditures. 
WlLUAM  E  Dmstattd, 
President,  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Nkw  Yobx.  N.  Y.,  June  39. 1953. 
Hon.  Damibl  A.  Rxxs, 

House  of  Representativfis: 
I  read  with  alarm  your  t:areat  to  retire 
from  your  present  Job.  Dan  it  would  be  the 
greatest  blow  to  your  constituency  and  the 
Republican  Party  that  I  can  imsglne.  AH 
my  cliento  and  acquaintances  are  with  you 
In  thto  fight  and  are  saying  a  prayer  that 
God  will  give  you  strength  to  carry  on.  Con- 
gratulations on  your  fight,  and  for  the  good 
of  your  country  please  stsy  with  It. 

j<oRM  G.  LsacH. 

Cbkaoo,  III.,  June  29,  19S3. 
Bepreeentatlve  Rbxd  of  New  York. 

Chairmen,  Wags  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives: 
Maintain  your  stand.    Do  not  release  cx- 
csss  profits  bilL    OcmgratulaUons. 

Wtub  G.  Ajcbmbom. 
Citieen  and  RepubUcoM. 

Pbilabblpria,  Pa.,  June  29.  1953. 
Hon.  Dawkl  a.  Rbxd, 

House  of  Representatives,  United  States 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Tbey  may  have  overridden  you.  but  you 
were  right  and  have  the  re^)ect  and  support 
of  minions  of  Americana. 


CBICAOO. 


ROBBUCX* 

B.B.  Wooo. 


WnraroM-SALBM,  M.  C,  June  39,  1953. 
Hon.  Damibl  Rbxb, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Tour  courageous  stand  opposing  extension 
of  exceas-proflto  tax  to  greatly  appreciated  by 
small-business  men  throughout  the  entire 
country.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you 
and  thank  you  personally  for  the  position 
you  have  taken  in  this  matter. 

Sofxbiob  MAMXTrsCrOBIMG  Oo.« 
D.  F.  Pbtbbsom,  President. 

AxLiwcTOK  HBICHT8,  Iix.,  Juue  29, 1953. 
IHe  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Rxxd, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Am  shocked  at  House  maneuver  on 
proflts  tax.  Shades  of  the  New  Deal. 
of  26.000  to  100.000  to  meaningless, 
you  WlU  block  extension.  Thto  tax 
toCaUy  unfair  and  un-American 
question. 

Gbiob^t  A|4jaoit  Oa, 
&.  J.  Gbicsbt. 


1^  Battle  fw  Tczlfle  Maifcef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  vuuiMiHViuerta 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  June  1953 
Issue  of  the  National  Wool  Grower: 


excess- 

ReUef 

Trust 

proved 

beyond 

iMC. 


Bic  Battlb  roa  Tbxtilb 

•^attie  of  the  fibers-  hss  been  going  on  so 
long  that  perhaps  the  phrase  no  longer  ap- 
plies; maybe  it  to  developing  into  cme  of 
thoee  oontiniilng  cold  wars  with  new  entries 
into  the  strviggle  from  time  to  time.  Thto 
report  of  the  battle  today,  as  it  to  being 
shaped  up  by  adverttoing  and  public  rela- 
tions, was  the  cover  story  in  Tide  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1953.  llde  to  the  outstanding  news 
magasine  of  advertising  and  sales  in  tbe 
United  States.  Written  by  a  Tide  staff  mem- 
ber who  covers  dtemlcal  and  synthetlc-flber 
indxistries,  the  article  to  slanted  toward  syn- 
thetic fibers  but  It  does  show  that  the  wool 
bureau  to  keeping  a  good  supply  of  "ammo^ 
going  to  all  lines  of  defense.  ^ 

Although  at  least  half  the  partldpanti 
vigorously  deny  they  are  at  war,  the  United 
States  textUe  industry  to  currently  engaged 
in  one  of  the  great  struggles  of  business  his- 
tory. It  has  barely  reached  the  adverttolng- 
publlc  relations  stage,  but  It  to  there,  in  all 
probability,  that  it  wUl  be  waged  with  in<- 
creaslng  ten^po  in  the  coming  months.  Huge 
sums  are  going  Into  it  and  the  stakes  are 
enormous;  chief  of  them  to  the  domination 
of  the  vast  United  States  consumer,  business, 
and  industrial  markets. 

On  the  one  side  are  the  big  syntheties 
manufacturers  like  du  Pont.  American  Vis- 
ooae.  and  American  Enka.  On  ttie  other  are 
the  trade  aasociationa,  Uke  tbe  Wool  Bo- 
reau.  supported  by  both  British  and  Ameri- 
can wool  interests,  and  the  Cotton  Council. 
In  between — and  intereated  only  in  waking 
something  the  customers  will  buy — ere  scarce 
of  fabric  (not  fiber)  manufacturers,  bua^ 
dreds  of  ck>thing  manufacturers,  and  tho»- 
sands  of  retail  merchants. 

As  the  battto  lines  are  drawn,  one  fact  be- 
comes sbundantly  clear.  Wo<rf  undoubtedly 
will  have  the  toughest  fight  of  all.  because 
it  to  wool's  msrkets  that  the  syntheties  are 
invading  moet.  "nie  100-pero»it  wool  fat»- 
ric  seems  doomed,  simply  because  the  textUe 
ladustry  has  turned  so  enthusiastically  to 
blends,  mixing  fibers  together  to  get  tbe 
best  qualities  of  each  and  the  poor  qualities 
of  none.  Thus,  Deering-Mllliken's  Lorette 
(S&  percent  wool,  45  percent  orlon)  has 
wool's  sofV  touch  and  neat  drape  but  It  also 
holds  a  permanent  crease  and  can  go  into 
the  washing  machine.  Similarly,  Baeh- 
mann-Uxbridge  mixes  15  percent  nylon  with 
85  percent  wool  to  cMne  up  with  a  longer- 
wearing  suiting  material.  Su^  examples 
daily  mount  higher. 

OMX-HUMSBBO  rBBCXMT  OR   MOTHIMO 

Dycd-in-the-woolman  Eugene  AckermaB. 
head  of  the  Wool  Bureau,  argues  mightily 
that  "wool,  as  always,  will  remain  a  man's 
premier  fiber."  Accordingly,  hto  bureau  dog- 
gedly plumps  for  100-peroent  wool  and  tends 
to  write  off  the  blends.  Thto  pleasee  hto 
constituent  wool  growers  as  well  as  hto 
manufacturer-members  who  have  built  their 
reputations  on  the  aU-wo(d  label.  Other 
of  hto  members,  however.  caU  hto  staod 
shortsighted  and  old-fashioned. 

Thus,  while  the  Wool  Bureau  may  be  41- 
TldMl.behlad  the  scenes,  outwardly  tt  fsr*- 
sents  a  strongly  united  front.    Speaking  at 
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the  NttttoBal  Wtool  Oioww  AawctaUon  in 
Chicago  last  Deocmb«r.  International  Wool 
Secretariat  Cbalrman  Bwen  M.  Waterman 
pulled  DO  punelHB.    He  said: 

"Our  tactic  la  not  to  attack  other  flben 
but  It  1*  wronf  to  say  that  there  la  no 
iMttle  of  the  flben.'  Our  markets  are  un- 
der strong  attack  by  powerful  Industrial 
forces.  It  Is  true  that  wool  may  not  be 
driven  from  Its  present  preeminent  position, 
but  no  Industry  can  mark  time  when  It  Is 
under  attack.  Neither  Is  It  sulDclent  to 
merely  hold  the  fort.  The  battle,  therefore. 
Is  not  so  much  a  battle  against  other  fibers 
as  It  la  to  hold  and  increase  wool's  market." 

The  bxislness  of  holding  Its  marliet  posi- 
tion is  Indeed  a  grim  one.  Since  l6l  Whit- 
ney's cotton  gin  knocked  wool  from  Its 
dominant  position  (76  percent  ot  the  world's 
textile  consiunptlon  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century).  It  has  consistently  lost  grotind. 
rurthor  lossss  resulted  with  the  advent  of 
rayon  30  years  back.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  per  capita  oonsvunptlon  of  wool  hit  a 
postwar  low  In  1051.  when  the  fiber  garnered 
only  7.1  percent  of  the  total  United  States 
textile  consumption.  Contrast  this  with  71 
percent  for  cotton.  18JS  percent  for  rayon  and 
acetate.  3.1  percent  for  other  manmade  fibers 
and  the  scope  of.  the  problem  comes  Into 
clearer  focus. 

With  the  new  fibers  (Dacron.  Orion.  Aoi- 
lan.  Dynel.  Vlcara.  etc.)  barely  out  of  the  test 
tU3e  Into  commercial  production,  they  still 
chalked  xtp  an  impressive  record.  Of  the 
1.8  billion  pounds  spun  by  all  manmade 
fibers  last  year,  the  miracle  newcomers  sup- 
plied 319  minion.  By  July  of  this  year,  the 
figure  Is  expected  to  surge  to  886  million  and 
that  does  not  take  Into  account  production 
ttota  the  various  synthetic-fiber  plants  cur- 
rently abulldlng  In  the  South.  An  annual 
I»roductlon  of  500  million  Is  practically 
around  the  comer. 

aocnrnxa  tbb  roamvs 
A  vastly  troubled  wo<^  world  eyes  these 
racing  synthetic  flgrires  with  growing  trepi- 
dation. Its  various  voices  shout  the  100  per- 
cent wocd  theme  louder  than  ever,  mean- 
while taking  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  side- 
swipes at  the  synthetics.  By  any  measure- 
ment, though,  some  of  the  tactics  rate  high 
praise  as  skilful  promotion  and  merchandis- 
ing. Through  the  wool  bureau's  department 
43t  science  and  technology,  it  encourages  and 
inspires  more  Intensive  wool  research  to 
improve  the  fxtxhict.  then  broadcasts  the 
findings  via  booklets  and  scientific  reports. 
The  bureau  4  years  ago  helped  set  up  and, 
together  with  other  organisations,  now  main- 
tains the  ItatUe  R^eearch  Institute  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Working  with  schools,  teach- 
ers, and  consumer  groups,  the  Bureau  con- 
ducts an  admirably  constructive  and  oom- 
prehenslve  educatlm  campaign.  Its  hard- 
working department  of  statistics  and  eco- 
nomics hss  samed  It  an  envUble  reputation 
as  the  clearing  house  for  reliable  wool  data 
which  Oovemment.  Industry  and  media 
gratefully  use. 

Important  and  effective  as  theae  activities 
are.  the  btireau's  trade  relations  department 
nets  It  the  greatest  applaiise.  An  sggressive 
idea-factory,  the  department  seasonally 
chiims  out  imaginative  promotions  for  the 
men's,  women's,  and  chUdren's  wear  fields. 
Leading  retail  stores  throughout  the  United 
States  gladly  hop  on  the  wool  bandwagon 
because  the  smart,  well-planned  {vomotlons 
spare  them  money  and  effort.  The  campaign 
klta.  complete  with  posters.  dlq;>lay  themes, 
and  advertising  sunestlons,  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  push  wooL 

In  the  women's  wear  field,  a  typical  pro- 
motion last  year  was  the  "Wool  In  California 
Colors."  Twelve  woolen  mills  cooperated 
with  the  bureau  to  get  this  ambitious  show 
on  the  road.  Featuring  78  excltisive  colors, 
the  promotion  opened  with  a  bang  in  Los 
Angeles  whoe  toiiy  tashioa  shows  attracted 


500  itore  buyers  from  all  over,  an  out-slxed 
prei  I  attendance  and  national  consumer  In- 
ters it.  More  than  260  United  States  retaU 
storis  plugged  the  colorful  theme;  26,000 
spec  Lai  hang-tags  on  garments  pointed  it  up: 
and  an  estimated  audience  of  30  million  in 
8,50  I  motion -picture  theaters  got  an  eyeful 
thrcugh  newsreel  fashion  seqtienoes.  Wide 
edit  wlal  coverage  and  plenty  of  ads  pushed 
woo  and  the  promotion  into  the  fashion 
lime  light. 

OfBUSniT   COUWC1K 

Til  aid  the  aUlng  men's  wear  field,  the 
bunau  in  1051  organlaed  the  Men's  Wear 
Ints  r-Industry  Council.  The  poMlbilitlM  of 
far-1  eachlng  Influence  of  this  council's  ac- 
tlvll  lea  are  obvious,  considering  the  powerful 
menbershlp  it  boasts.  In  the  retaU  group 
alone  It  counts  giants  like  the  NRDOA.  the 
National  Association  of  ReUll  Clothiers  and 
Puniishers  and  the  National  Association  of 
Mens  Apparel  Clubs.  Equally  important 
manufacturer  associations,  like  the  Men's 
Tie  Foundation,  Hat  Research  Foundation, 
Clot  ling  Manufacturers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  sit  on  the  council. 

Tl  le  council's  vigorous  performance  during 
Its  Irst  year  of  existence  Is  the  merest  clue 
to  it  I  future  potential.  For  the  first  time  in 
mems  wear  history  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustty,  from  producers  to  retailers.  Joined 
foro  s  to  promote  a  common  theme  based  on 
"Rig  tit  clothes  at  the  right  time."  "Dress  up 
Ame  rica."  and  "Diess  for  success."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  raft  of  publicity  and  pro- 
mot:  on  devices,  the  council  and  the  bureau 
succ  sssfully  inspired  men's  wear  newspaper 
supi  lements.  another  Innovation  for  the  in- 
dust  ry.  Further,  over  600  newspapers  have 
agre  >d  to  participate  In  the  advertising  ma- 
trix service  prepared  and  distributed  by 
the    wo. 

Tl  ±led  pink  with  the  success  of  the  men's 
eai  Interindustry  setup,  the  bxireau  has  de- 
cide* 1  to  use  it  as  a  pattern  for  other  indus- 
trlee  The  blanket  manuf  acttirers  and  knit- 
wear producers  are  practically  in  the  fold 
and  the  handknlttlng  groups  and  children's 
garaent  makers  are  Just  outside  the  gate. 
Inde  »d,  wherever  the  bureau  organises  a  co- 
open  ktlve  venture  It  brings  along  a  big  flock 
of  si:  eep. 

Its  bureau  bolsters  Its  promotion,  edu- 
catlCQ.  and  research  efforts  with  an  ava- 
lancJ  le  of  publicity  releases  and  special  proj- 
ects. Ackerman  himself,  as  chief  spokesman 
and  1  upersalesman  for  the  wool  people,  seems 
tlreUes  and  ubiquitous.  He  sits  on  innu- 
mera  ble  committees  and  appears  at  all  kinds 
of  CG  aventions.  A  dedicated  man,  he  speaks 
dram  atlcally  and  sometimes  flamboyantly 
abou  ;  his  favorite  subject. 

He  goes  to  great  lengths  to  underscore  his 
firm  contention  that  for  wool  there  is  no 
battl  (  of  the  fibers.  If  there  is  a  battle,  he 
saya.  It  is  among  the  synthetics  "first  be- 
tween the  new  fibers,  each  one  of  which  Is 
comp  eting  with  the  other  for  the  same  tex- 
tile « tarkets:  and  second,  with  the  world  of 
rayoE  which  has  long  competed  for  markeU 
estab  Ished  by  wool,  cotton,  Unen.  and  silk." 

WKh  complete  candor  Ackerman  asserts: 
"The  Wool  Bureau,  contrary  to  what  anybody 
may  lay,  has  never  attacked  the  synthetic 
fibers  per  se.  It  has  attacked  the  excessive 
claim  I  made  In  advertising  which  at  times 
becoBie  ridiculoiis  regarding  the  so-called 
mlrat  uloua  properties  of  the  new  fibers.  Its 
attaclLs  have  been  made  only  when  these 
claim  I  occxir  in  comparative  advertising 
whlcl  by  implication  or  direct  statement 
endea  vor  to  diminish  the  values  of  wool." 


On 
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some  occasions,  though,  the  Bureau 

to  outdo  itself  in  its  watchdog  ac- 

For  example,  last  year  when  the  In- 

ble  brushed  rayon  sweaters  made  the 

the    Bureau    publicly    offered    a 

nward  for  the  arrest  and  con- 


viction ct  anyone  selling  a  rayon  product 
as  being  made  of  wool.  Hundreds  of  tum^ 
papers  carried  this  Juicy  bit.  The  Bareau 
also  ran  ads  in  the  trade  press  to  eaoorfate 
certain  synthetic  flben.  It  quoted  a  apseeh 
before  th^  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
by  Leonard  Colebrook.  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  O.  8., 
formerly  director.  Medical  Research  Council. 
Burns  Unit  of  Birmingham,  Bogland.  as 
follows: 

"The  menaoe  ot  flammable  clothing  mar' 
teriala  Is  seldom  mentioned  In  American 
burns  Uterative  but  it  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  burns  problem  •  •  •  Two-  or  three  ae^ 
ond  contact  is  sufllcient  to  Ignite  the  mate- 
rial (flammable  clothing)  and  the  flame 
travels  in  a  few  more  seconds  over  a  large 
part  of  the  garment.  This  could  not  hap- 
pen with  a  leas  flammable  fafarte  such  as 
wool  or  silk." 

Copy  then  extolled  wool's  virtues,  con- 
cluded "there  Is  no  substitute  for  wool  for 
safety  of  the  public  against  fire  hasarda." 

Not  missing  any  bets,  the  Bureau  then 
got  out  a  broadside,  "This  oouldnt  hap- 
pen to  wool,"  and  a  brochure,  "Tbe  wmjut!* 
of  flammable  clothlag,"  sent  them  to  60,000 
merchants,  educatois.  and  key  thought  lead- 
ers. Ackerman  personally  fed  the  flre  when 
he  participated  in  a  television  forum  on 
textile  flammablllty.  In  the  midst  of  re- 
searcher Charles  Dom's  explanation  of  how 
his  company,  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  cooperated 
vrlth  the  rayon  people  to  devise  better  flam- 
mability  tests,  Ackerman  unexpectedly  and 
dramatically  thrust  a  blowup  of  a  w»twt^g 
sweater  before  the  cameras.  He  referred  to 
rayon  as  "a  flber  a  few  stqis  away  from 
gunpowder." 

OMBIAaBB  aUBVSIt 

Less  dramatic  but  Just  as  potent  a  svlpa 
at  "anything  leas  than  all  wool"  was  a  re- 
cent sxu-vey  conducted  by  the  wool  bureau 
among  1,100  men's  clothing  retailers.  Bc- 
plalnlng  the  reason  for  this  venture,  the 
bxireau  said :  "Conflicting  reports  in  the  pre« 
on  fabric  trends  in  men's  regular-weight 
suits  convinced  the  wool  bureau  of  the  naad 
for  a  reliable  basis  for  evaluating  this  mar- 
ket." From  the  218  completed  question* 
nairee  the  biireau  culled  these  significant 
facts:  Sixty-two  percent  of  all  retailers  say 
blends  are  not  as  good  a  value  as  all-wool 
suits;  a  third  of  the  respondents  reported 
unfavorable  consumer  reaction  to  blends  be- 
cause they  "clean  badly,  wear  badly,  and  do 
not  feel  pleasant." 

In  the  release  publlciatng  this  bit  of  re- 
search, the  bureau  concluded,  "despite  wide 
pubUclty  for  the  new  flbers.  the  survey 
showed  that  combined  stocks  of  blended  and 
all -synthetic  siats  represent  less  than  6  per^ 
cent  of  the  retailer's  total'  inventory  of  i«ffi»> 
lar-weight  suits— with  05.9  percent  of  this 
stock  stUl  In  all-wool  suits."  What  the  bu- 
reau did  not  point  out  was  thst  so  far  the 
production  of  blended  or  all-synthetic  suit* 
has  been  exceedingly  small,  anyway. 

Ackerman  also  has  lashed  out  at  what 
he  terms  "word  theft"  by  the  synthetlc-flber 
merchants  (using  terms  like  tweeds,  flan- 
nels, and  cheviots  to  describe  blends).  And 
one  of  his  associates,  the  American  Wool 
CouncU's  president,  J.  B.  Wilson,  last  Sep- 
tember asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commlssloa 
to  look  into  advertising  claims  that  Dacron 
and  other  "self-termed  miracle  flbers  out- 
wear and  outperform  wool."  "The  ultimate 
purpoee  of  these  and  similar  advertise- 
ments," Wilson  claimed,  "to  apparently  to 
diminish  the  confldence  of  the  public  In 
the  known  and  accepted  properties  erf  wool 
In  order  to  supplant  wool  with  synthetlc- 
flber  replacements." 

In  his  charges  Wilson  repeated  the  thread- 
worn  claim  that  the  wool  people  were  "not 
endeavoring  to  attack  in  any  way  the  actual 
qualities  of  any  other  flbera."  Same  time, 
though,  he  charged  that  Dacron  suiU  "pUl  or 
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slough  off,"  are  highly  static,  and  melt  when 
a  spark  hits  them. 

What  the  FTC  intends  to  do  about  Wil- 
son's complaint  Is  still  uncertain.  When 
tbe  chargee  were  flled.  Just  before  the  Presi- 
dential election,  a  Government  spokesnxan 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  such  an  investi- 
gation would  take  considerable  time  and 
"there  was  a  basic  question  of  the  availa- 
bility of  funds  to  handle  stich  a  large 
project." 

Reactions  to  this  latest  wool  maneuver 
have  been  varied.  The  synthetics  producers 
quickly  point  out  that  their  skirts  are  spot- 
less, that  if  there  has  been  questionable  ad- 
vertising it  has  been  by  fabric  weavers  and 
retailers.  The  National  Federation  of  Tex- 
tiles (a  combine  of  man-made  flber  and  blend 
weavers)  in  its  news  Inilletin  to  members 
simply  commented  that  the  move  was  Just 
snother  Instance  of  the  wool  growers'  at- 
tempts to  use  the  services  of  various  Oov- 
emment agencies  to  disparage  the  value  of 
the  new  fabrics. 

ynutM  TO  MOW? 

Actually,  the  battle  for  markets  is  only 
In  iU  initial  stages.  However,  once  the 
newer  man-made  flbers  are  in  long  supply, 
the  fight  will  be  intense  and  long.  Antici- 
pating this,  DtiPont  this  year  will  spend 
several  million  dollars  in  its  biggest  ad  pro- 
gram to  date  to  promote  all  flve  of  its  syn- 
thetics. More  than  130  pages  in  consumer 
publications  and  374  pages  of  bxislness-paper 
advertising  will  plug  each  particular  flber 
and  Its  specific  uses.  The  accent  will  always 
be  on  the  fiber  with  no  mention  of  fabrics. 

The  acetate  spinners  aren't  treading  water 
either.  The  big-time  producers  currently 
are  talking  at  fat -budget  promotion  (the  flrst 
in  the  acetate  industry)  to  sell  this  older 
synthetic.  And  the  wool  biueau  itself .  which 
has  advertised  to  tbe  consiuner  only  sporadi- 
cally, also  contemplates  a  big  and  consistent 
push.  Ita  Immediate  goal  is  for  a  $500,000 
advertising  kitty  either  to  continue  the  war- 
less  war  or  to  embrace — the  better  to  con- 
trol, perhaps — the  synthetic  "invader"  to 
the  field. 


The  Baltic  RctohitioB 
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HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


or  wtacotn 
IN  THS'^BOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVXS 

'  Tuesday.  June  16, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  herewith  four  more 
letters  which  I  have  received  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  231,  which  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  select  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  Communist 
seizure  of  the  Baltic  nations — ^Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia: 

Latvian  AasocunoN 
or  CoLOKAito  SPBiwaa. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo..  May  26, 1953. 
Representative  Chaklxs  J.  Kibstkm, 
Fifth  District,  Wisconsin, 
House  Office  BuilAing. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNOBABU  Sn:  We.  the  Latvian  Associa- 
tion of  Colorado  Cprlngs,  Colo.,  are  deeply 
moved  by  yovir  resclution  (H.  Res.  231),  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  your  good  Intentions 
will  be  successful. 
Respectfully. 

Adolfs  Eouns, 
Chairman  of  the  Latvian  Association 
of  Colorado  Spring*. 


PATBBSoir,  N.  J..  June  12,  19S3. 
Hon.  Ohabubb  J.  Kjoibtem, 

House  of  Representatives, 
DBAS  Ms.  KxRSTXN :  I  am  s  displaced  person 
who  has  found  the  second  home  for  myself 
and  my  family  in  this  hospitable  country 
and  who  is  enjoying  full  freedom  and  se- 
curity. 

I  was  the  whole  year  (J\me  1960  to  June 
1061)  under  the  Russians  in  Lithuania  and 
know  what  that  genocide  is  like  from  my 
own  experience,  because  I,  myself,  was  on 
tbe  list  to  be  deported  to  Siberia. 

Therefore.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  yotir  resolution  concerning  the  Baltic 
states  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  May  7,  1953. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Amtanas  Masuonu. 

BBOOKI.TN.   N.  T..  June   21.   19S3. 

Dkak  Six:  May  I  express  my  heartiest 
gratefulness  for  submitting  a  resolution 
(H.  R.  231)  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
aeldng  to  create  a  special  committee  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  about  all  the  methods, 
tricks,  and  presstire  used  by  Soviet  Union 
in  the  three  Baltic  States  (Lithuania,  Latvia. 
Estonia)  before,  during,  and  after  the  so- 
caUed  elections  held  in  1940  to  get  the 
incorporation  of  those  ooxintries  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

My  since -est  hope  Is,  that  there  are  many 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  fully  understand  that  Soviet  Union  then 
tised — and  always  uses — only  ruthless  and 
crude  power  to  enslave  scores  of  nations — 
millions  of  people — and  that  all  those  mem- 
bers will  support  this  important  resolution. 
Respectfully  and  gratefully, 

NoBA  Valtmsb. 

Los  Amcblxs.  Caut.,  June  13,  19Si. 
Mr.  Chablxs  J.  Kxbstbm. 

Fifth  District,  Wisconsin, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.'C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Kxbsten:  We,  former  citizens  of 
the  Baltic  States,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, now  residing  in  southern  California, 
have  been  deeply  gratlfled  by  your  Interest 
in  the  fate  of  these  countries  as  expressed 
in  your  resolution.  House  Resolution  231. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  express  our  deep- 
est appreciation  for  your  noble  endeavtn*  to 
make  the  free  world  conscious  of  the  In- 
hwnan  methods  by  which  tbe  Soviet  Union 
has  subjugated  nations  and  states.  We  be- 
lieve wholeheartedly  that  with  the  adoption 
of  your  resolution  hope  and  faith  in  the 
flnal  trttmiph  of  truth  and  Justice  will  be 
strengthened  and  reafllrmed. 

Sincerely  yours,  _ 

HKLSrUTS  J.  BBAincxs, 
Ctiairman  of  Latvian  Association  of 
Southern  California. 

Cbamlms  Lxncsis, 
President  of  the  Lithuanian  Council 
of  Los  Angeles. 

BXBKABB  W.  NUBKSKN. 

President  of  the  Estonian  Society 
of  Los  Angeles. 

RgaOLVnOlf  AOCBPTED  BT  THX  ASSEMBLT  HKLO 

IN    Patbiotic    Haix   or   Los    Angxles    on 

JUHB   13,    1953,  IN  COMMXMOBATION  Or  TBX 

Vicmcs  or  thb  Fibst  Mass  Depobtation 
committkd  by  thb  co>€muhist8  in  thx 
Baltic  States  on  thx  Nxcbt  FBom  Junx 
13  to  Junx  14,  1963 

We.  the  attendants  of  the  memorial  act 
held  in  Patriotic  HaU  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
on  June  13.  1063,  in  commemoration  of  the 
victims  of  the  flrst  mass  deportation  com- 
mitted by  the  Communists  in  the  Baltic 
States  on  the  night  from  June  13  to  Jwae 
14,  1041,  after  hearing  the  report  made  by 
Prof.  Dr.  Timothy  Fetler  and  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  281)  submitted  to  thm 


flrst  session  of  tbe  83d  Congress  by  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Chaxles  J. 
KxBSTXM]  on  May  7,  1053,  unanimously  de- 
cide to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
author  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Kxbsten,  and 
request  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  Rein-esentatives  of  California  to  support 
the  reeolution  mentioned  and  do  everything 
possible  to  have  it  accepted  and  passed  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  Investigating  what  has  happened  and 
still  is  going  on  in  the  Baltic  States  we  will 
reallBe  more  fully  the  terrible  destiny  that 
may  await  nations  yet  free,  including  the 
United  States  of  America,  unlebs  the  mon- 
ster of  communism  is  destroyed.  Caveat 
consules. 

SXLMVTB    BBAUKIS, 

The  Chairman  of  the   Latvian   Aaso- 
citition    of    Southern    California,    . 
Charlbs  Ldksis, 
President  of  the  Lithuanian  Council 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Bernard  W.  Nuxmsbn. 
President  of   the  Estonian  Society 
of  Los  Angeles. 


Beldad  tbe  Slorj  That  Otbert  Pay 
for  Cheap  TVA  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  RKNTPca.« 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Courier-Journal  of  June  24, 
1953: 

Behind  thx  Stobt  That  Othbbs  Pat  tob 
Cheap  TVA  Fowxa 

It  Is  disturbing  to  hear  the  President  lend 
his  prestige  to  the  myth  that  "the  taxpayera 
of  New  Hampshire  are  paying  for  Tennessee's 
cheap  power." 

The  Government  has  appropriated  approx- 
imately $1,600  million  to  the  Tennessee  Val. 
ley  Autiiority  over  the  past  20  years  for  four 
basic  programs:  Power  production  and  dis- 
tribution. Improvement  of  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  resource-development  (this  last 
program  was  excluded  from  this  year's 
budget  by  the  House.)  Appropriations  for 
navigation,  flood  control  and  resovirce-devel- 
opment  are  made  as  direct  grants,  as  they 
are  to  all  other  areas.  All  appropriations 
charged  to  the  production  of  power,  however, 
are  repayable  to  the  Oovemment. 

The  percentage  of  appropriated  fimds 
charged  to  e«ch  of  these  activities  is  regu- 
lated by  law.  All  money  spent  on  steam 
plants,  lines  or  other  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  Is  charged  to  power.  The 
cost  of  multipxirpose  dams  is  divided  among 
power,  navigation  and  flood  control.  Orig- 
inally, 64  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  dams 
was  charged  to  flood  control  and  navigation. 
Now  54  percent  is  charged  to  these  activities 
and  46  percent  is  charged  to  power. 

Under  thb  TVA  Acts  of  1033  and  1038. 
every  cent  spent  by  TVA  for  power  facilities 
xnMst  be  repaid  within  40  years  of  the  loan 
date.  In  addition,  a  fixed  percentage  of  all 
revenues  from  power  sales,  except  those  made 
to  Federal  agencies  (such  as  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  Air  Force)  mtist  revert 
to  the  Treasury.  So  far,  TVA  is  ahead  of 
Its  repayment  schedules,  and  last  year  re- 
turned funds  amounting  to  repayment  of 
loans  with  4.7  percent  interest.  Further- 
more, when  TVA  has  repaid  the  Government 
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Scr  all  pomr  teelUtJas — and  wttb  tntercsfr^- 
tbe  OOTcnmMnt  wUl  stUl  own  Umm  facill« 
UMi,  wboaa  nrvcnuoa  tba  Oovenuncnt  aitty 
scgnlate  or  use  as  it  sees  fit. 

nierefare.  tas|ia]Ptts  In  New  Eampahira 
and  liaaaacbiiaetta  are  not  pajlng  for  tba 
power  uaed  In  ttM  Tenneaeca  Valley.  Tlaa 
cuatomera  are  paying  for  It.  Tlie  peopto  of 
OtM  and  Utah,  while  their  taxes  do  help 
pay  for  flood  control  and  navigational  im- 
provement  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  ()nst  as 
Tennessee  taxpayers  help  finance  the  St. 
Lawrence  aeaway,  dredging  on  the  MlsBia< 
slf^i  or  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes)  ac- 
tually profit  from  OoTemment  loana  to  TVA 
Sor  power.  Just  aa  stockholders  In  a  bank 
profit  from  loans  repaid  with  intereat. 

The  Government  and  the  taxpayers  receive 
other  d<^lar  benefits  from  TVA  p^wer.  too. 
For  example,  the  Atomic  Eueigy  Commis- 
sion originally  planned  to  divide  Its  power 
purchase*  for  the  Psducah  atomic-enery 
plant  between  TVA  and  a  privately  owned 
plant  at  nearby  Joi>pa.  lU.  But  when  the 
power  needs  of  the  atomic-energy  plant  were 
increased  the  AEC  decided  to  buy  sll  of  the 
additional  power  from  the  TVA  Shawnee 
plant,  since  by  dotng  so  ft  eonld  save  the 
Government  92  million  a  year  In  power  costs. 
And  the  Faduoah  plant  is  l3Ut  ona  of  the 
many  Federal  installations  within  the  val- 
ley that  anawaUy  aava  minions  through  use 
of  TVA  power.  Comparable  savings  are  ef- 
fected at  Oak  Ridge.  TuUahoo^a.  and  the 
numerous  defense  plants,  governmental  and 
privately  owned. 

In  jTiMce  to  the  people  of  itm  T-Stat« 
TVA  region,  the  President  rtiouht  substan- 
tiate or  withdraw  his  charge  that  TVA  will 
not  need  the  generating  capacity  sought  -in 
TVA's  budget  requests.  The  charge  that 
TVA  engineers  consistently  and  intention- 
ally overestimate  their  future  power  neads 
Is  a  favorite  of  the  power  lobby,  and  waa 
echoed  dining  recent  Hcuse  hearings  by  Rep- 
reeentatives  Cottow.  Phillimi,  Joxas,  and 
TaoMA^     The  facts  do  not  support  them. 

Estimating;  future  power  demand  is  a  tricky 
bvMineas.  This  year  the  United  SUtes  used 
more  electrical  power  than  Weatlnghouse,  in 
1M7.  estimated  that  the  Nation  would  need 
by  1957.  When  the  original  TVA  dams  were 
being  discussed  In  Congress,  a  distinguished 
group  of  private  utility  experts  produced 
charts,  graphs,  and  volumes  of  figures  to 
prove  that  the  power  would  never  find  cus- 
tomers. STnce  then  the  power  output  of 
TVA  has  Increased  twentyfoM,  and  yet  the 
power  supply  consistently  lags  behind  the 
fast-growing  demand. 

By  comparison.  TVA  engineers  have  done 
well  In  their  estimates.  Figures  compiled  by 
the  Defense  Electric  Production  Administra- 
tion show  that  during  the  past  6  years  TVA 
engineers  have  underestimated  their  future 
needs  twice,  overestimated  them  three  times, 
and  hit  the  target  once.  At  no  time  have 
they  been  seriously  wrong. 

At  any  rate,  private  utility  officials  directly 
Interested  In  TVA's  power  situation  do  not 
seem  to  think  TVA  engineer?  have  overesti- 
mated their  future  needs.  TVA  had  hoped 
to  begin  this  year  generating  units  which 
would  produce  ftl  0,000  kilowatts  of  additional 
power  by  the  fan  of  195«.  The  House,  by 
vetoing  the  Fulton  steam  plant,  cut  450,000 
kilowatts  from  this  schedule,  thus  creating 
an  almost  certain  shortage  of  power  within 
3  years.  Mississippi  Light  &  Power  Co.  Vice 
President  R.  Baxter  Wilson  has  offered  to 
supply  power  to  TVA  to  offset  tails  shortage, 
"under  proper  contract,-  and  has  promised 
to  make  as  much  as  200,000  kilowatts  avail- 
able within  a  year.  However,  when  asked  If 
lie  thought  300.000  or  even  400,000  kilowatts 
would  meet  TVA's  needs,  Mr.  Wilson  said 
that,  to  his  opinion,  such  amounts  •*wont 
"be  a  drop  In  the  bucket  to  what  they're 
going  to  need." 

Weither  is  it  easy  to  Justtfy  the  Presidents 
remark  that  tf  programs  slmfiar  to  TVA  are 


devalfiped  elaerwhere.  te  wttl  taialat  that  the 

be  given  a  gre»t«r  voloa  in  controL 

1  set  Is  that  the  peofrte  at  thm  Tennessee 

take  an  active  part  in  the  operation 

The  policy,  oi  course^  la  eontrcdled 

eas.   just  as   are  poUetes  ot   local 

power  boards  iluit  bvqr  power  from 

But  as  the  Chattanooga  Times  pointed 

its  recent  cwmment  on  the  President's 
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EXTENSICm  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  ITHS  house  of  BEPBEaSNTAIIVES 


Mr 


Monday.  June  22, 1953 


HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanknous  consent.  I  incluude  in  the 
Apipr  Klix  ol  the  Record  a  speech  entitled 
"SouJid  Money,"  by  MerrlU  E.  Shoup. 
presk  ent.  Holly  Sugar  Corp.,  Colorado 
Sprlrgs.  Colo.,  before  the  Los  Angeles 
Rota:  y  Club  on  June  5, 1953.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  Mr.  Shoup  has  had  a 
diversified  career  ranging  from  eco* 
nomk*,  banking,  and  law  to  the  presi- 
denciis  of  mining,  oil.  and  si^ar  com- 
panlef,  and  haa  evidently  given  great 

and  thought  to  the  gold  standard. 
advocEiting  its  adoption  at  the  present 
jate  <f  $35  per  ounce  as  a  measure  for 
balan;ing  the  budget  and  establishing 
a  sou^d  economy. 

speech  is  as  ftdlows: 
SotnvoMoKXT 
caowTfa  or  CAuroama  amd  thb  uwnaa  statxs 
CalU  omia'i)  tremendous   growth,  both  in 
great  i 
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southland,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 

is  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  ap- 

there  seems  no  end  to  the  popula- 

l^crease  and  prosperity  ahead.     Your 

parallels  the  advancement  America 

mkde  particularly  the  last  25  years  In 

]  Ine  of  endeavor.    Today  we  enjoy,  at 

the  surface,  the  greatest  prosperity 

)ur  history.    America  has  completely 

capitalists.  Communists,  and  So- 

of   textbook    definition.      American 

and  Industry  under  free  enter- 

hfeve  given  our  people  more  of  the  good 

of  life  than  even  the  pboloeophies  of 

m  and  communism  have  ever  prom- 

^merican  businessmen,  through  ad- 

g  and  sales,  have  literally  obliterated 

distinction    between    class    and    social 

In  this  country.    Nowhere  else  In  the 

accept  in  America  dp  rich  men  and 

sluive  with  the  same  kind  of  raaor. 


pc^ople  of  the  valley  have  lived  with 

Tor  20  years  now.  and  if  there  is  any 

complaint  over  a  lack  of  control  of 

affairs   we   haven't  heard   of   it.     The 

is,   of   course,   that   TVA   has   worked 

utd  for  the  people  of  the  valley  in  tha 

objective   of   a   sound,   all-around 

development  of  the  region's  resource*." 

PresMent's  attitude,  we  fear,  reflects 
the  tendency  of  Congress  to  con- 
TVA  without  proper  facts.     If  Con- 
and  the  President  are  not  willing  to 
the  fimction  of  TVA  at  a  level  of 
that    will    assure    fair   treatment 
lull  opportunity  to  the  pi^ople  of   the 
Valley,   then  the  time  has  come 
whether  TVA  should  be  continued 
or  whether  some  other   method   of 
fumi4hing  power  to   the  valley  shotild    be 
But  this  reevaluatlon  should  be  con- 
on  th*  basis  of  facta,  no  f allada*. 


drink  the  same  brand  of.  orange  )ule*  ai 
breakfast  and  ride  to  work  in  comparaMe  au- 
tomobiles. Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does 
everyone  look  at  the  same  programs  over  tha 
same  mass-produced  television  seta  and  en- 
joy the  same  kinds  of  foods  from  the  same 
model  refrigerators.  With  sound  nwney, 
American  businessmen  can  continue  to  fiir^ 
nish  our  Nation  and  the  world  radios,  tel*- 
vislon  sets,  automobUea.  electrical  ma- 
chinery, and  all  the  other  good  thinga  of 
life  and.  in  return.  Import  tin.  tungsten, 
chromlte,  bananas,  musk,  bauxite,  and  all 
the  other  raw  materials  and  conunoditla*^ 
which  we  need. 

HOW  cAK  vn  PKxssavs  THIS  PBoArxBTrrr 
How  can  we  retain  thcs*  gains  and  mak* 
further  progress?  First,  and  foremost.  Amer- 
ica must  return  to  sound  currency  at  tha 
earliest  possible  moment.  History  repeata 
itself,  and  that  of  our  Nation  Is  no  axception. 
History  records  five  distinct  steps  In  the  long 
economic  cycle  which  every  nation  in  th* 
world  some  time  has  gone  through.  All  liav* 
not  survived.  First,  currency  debasement; 
second.  Issuance  of  irredeemable  paper  or  flat 
currency,  followed  by  great  credit  expanaion. 
government  and  consximcr,  which  leads  to 
higher  prices,  higher  costs,  spiralling  infla- 
tion and  a  steady  declin*  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  moneys  third,  when  tlM*e  Infla- 
tionary forcca  become  too  great  to  b*  eon- 
trolled,  a  coUapae  of  the  economic  structur* 
built  upon  inflated  prosperity:  fourth,  deprea- 
ston;  and  fifth,  the  return  to  sound  currency 
and  a  drastic  economic  shakeout  with  all 
iU  attendant  misery  and  suffering  before  re- 
sumption of  the  unhappy  cycle.  Our  Nation 
has  now  passed  through  th*  first  two  step*: 
Currency  debasement  and  the  issuanc*  of 
Irredeemable  paper  currency  with  the  great- 
est credit  expansion  of  all  times  and  higto 
prloea.  high  costo.  spiralling  inflation  and  a 
50  cent  dollar.  We  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  the  third  step,  collapse  of  our  economl* 
structure,  which,  unlees  stem  measure*  ar* 
soon  taken  to  ward  it  off,  will  be  followed  by 
depression.  W*  have  In  onr  power  the  means 
to  avoid  it  if  only  we  wiU  use  our  Intelli- 
gence and  our  resoivces. 

DrsAszimrr  or  otra  cuaacwcr 
In  modern  times  currency  debasement 
means  that  otir  dtlBens,  voluntarily  nr  In- 
voluntarily, give  their  geld  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  exchange  for  paper  money  and  a  lot 
of  promises.  This  happened  to  us.  Soma 
may  ask  how  and  when  was  oiu'  currency 
debased.  The  whole  story  is  now  a  matter 
of  history,  and  I  will  attempt  to  spell  It  out 
step  by  step.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic 1932  party  pUtform  contained  a  com- 
mitment referred  to  repeatedly  in  speeches 
by  its  presidential  candidate,  as  for  example 
when  he  spoke  at  Brooklyn  November  4, 
lOSa,  stating:  'We  advocate  a  sound  currency 
to  l>e  preserved  at  all  hazards.  That,  I  t-flke  it, 
U  plain  English,"  this  promise  was  promptly 
repudiated  after  he  became  President,  as 
set  out  in  the  record  by  Government  docu- 
ments: 

1.  On  March  6,  1933.  the  President  pfo- 
dalmed  the  banking  holiday  and  authorlaed 
gold  to  be  used  during  that  period  only  under 
license.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  State* 
was  prohibited  from  making  any  paymenU 
In  gold  during  that  period  imless  Ucensed 
to  do  so  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasvuy 

2.  On  March  9,  1933.  by  act  of  Con«jr«s8, 
all  people  were  required  to  deliver  their  gold 
to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

3.  On  March  10,  1933.  the  exporUtlon  of 
gold  was  prohibited  except  as  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

4.  On  April  5,  1933,  the  President  Issued  an 
order  forbidding  the  holding  of  gold  coin, 
gold  bullion,  and  gold  certificates  with  a  few 
minor  excepUons.  Although  I  have  been  in 
the  gold -mining  Industry  for  more  than  20 
years.  In  Washington  some  months  ago  I  had 
to    take    our    9-year-old    daughter    to    th* 
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Smithsonian    Institute    to    show   her   gold 
coins. 

5.  On  May  12,  1933,  provision  was  made  for 
fiat  money,  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  forms  of  currency  de- 
preciation. All  newly  created  paper  money 
was  declared  fiill  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  alter  the 
weight  of  the  gold  and  silver  dollar  by  proc- 
lamation with  the  provision  he  could  not 
reduce  it  by  more  tlian  50  percent. 

6.  By  Public  Resolution  No.  10,  approved 
June  10.  1933,  all  gold  clauses  in  contracts 
were  abrogated.  In  fact,  gold  clauses  in  con- 
tracts were  declared  to  be  against  public 
policy. 

7.  On  August  28.  1933.  another  order  was 
issued  requiring  the  people  to  relinqviUh 
their  gold. 

8.  On  August  29,  1933,  the  sale  of  gold  to 
the  arU  and  Industry  was  regulated;   and 

flnaUy 

9.  On  January  30,  1934.  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  was  approved  by  the  President. 
It  required  the  President  to  fix  the  weight  of 
the  gold  dollar  at  not  more  than  60  percent 
and  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  then 
existing  weight,  whl<:h  led  on  January  31. 
1934,  to  the  President  devaluing  the  gold  dol- 
lar by  approximately  41  percent. 

The  adminlstratloQ  took  numerous  other 
steps,  but  the  final  net  result  was  that  the 
ownership  of  gold,  wliich  over  the  centuries 
had  been  a  personal  property  right,  was  taken 
away  from  all  its  cit.iaens  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  then  became  and  is  now  a  crime 
to  possess  gold  coins  with  some  few  excep- 
tions snd  under  certain  regulations.  The 
stage  was  then  set  for  the  entry  of  the  triple 
villains,  infiatlon,  Irrtdeemable  money,  and 
doUar  dep>reclation,  who  were  to  rob  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  their  birthright.  Presses  ran 
overtime  printing  Irredeemable  paper  money. 
Government  and  consumers  credit  has  pyra- 
fmided,  and  all  the  dtstroying  forces  of  In- 
flation tximed  loose.  Ciirrency  was  debased 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  paper  cur- 
rency and  inflation  became  almost  world- 
wide. 

AMXaiCAJCa  bO*T  THBXB  OOWTBOL   OVCS   OOVaSM- 
BCkMT   KXrXMUlIUBXS 

So  long  as  gold  and  paper  money  were  free- 
ly convertible  and  the  total  amount  of  paper 
money  which  could  be  Issued  and  In  circu- 
lation based  upon  fixed  gold  reserves  (up  to 
40  percent) ,  we' had  an  automatic  check  over 
currency  and  credit,  which,  had  it  not  been 
wiped  out.  would  hav«  made  impoesible  our 
present  financial  mess.  The  23«/i  billions  In 
gold  now  burled  In  ^rt  Knox.  If  used,  would 
hsve  furnished  an  automatic  check  against 
inflation  and  dollar  depreciation.  But.  when 
the  gold  was  seized  from  its  owners  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  the  politicians,  bu- 
reaucrats, and  money  managers  were  ready 
for  a  field  day — and  this  we  have  had.  Bil- 
lions of  irredeemable  paper  money  are  now 
in  circulation,  credit  expansion  has  become 
the  greatest  of  all  our  times,  deficit  spend- 
ing has  become  the  rule,  and  owr  national 
debt  has  reached  almost  astronomical  pro- 
portions and  ttu-eateris  to  go  higher,  but  we 
ar*  not  yet  finished. 

Despite  President  Roosevelt's  statements  on 
July  8  and  again  on  October  22,  1033.  that 
he  sought  to  establish  and  maintain  a  dol- 
lar which  will  not  chiinge  its  purchasing  and 
debt  paying  power  during  the  succeeding 
generation,  the  pxirchssing  power  of  our  dol- 
lar is  now  at  the  lowest  recorded  level  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sjrstem. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Consumers  Price  Index 
(with  prices  for  1935-39  at  100) ,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  on  J\we  16.  1962. 
was  less  than  60  cents.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  the  total  loss,  due  to  the  de- 
preciated dollar,  on  the  average  value  of  aU 
life  Insurance  policies,  all  time  deposits  In 
banks,  and  aU  E,  F,  and  O  savings  bonds 
held  during   1941-60   was   more   than  (lie 


billion  using  the  Index  at  wbolcsal*  price* 
with  1926  equaling  100  and  converting  th* 
purchasing  power  of  1960  dollars  into  1941 
dollars.  This  poorly  undnstood  loss  Is  a 
himdred  times  the  estimated  total  loss  of 
•1,091,000,000  by  deposits  in  suspended  banks 
during  the  years  1921-33.  I  quote  the  atMve 
from  Monetary  Notes,  published  by  Walter 
E.  Spahr,  professor  of  economics  at  New 
York  University  and  one  of  the  great  mone- 
tary experts  of  our  times. 

coNoacsa  cam  and  arosr  axsroaE  haxd  moktt 
The  Republican  Party  Is  pledged  to  mak* 
paper  money  good  and  make  it  freely  con- 
vertible. Pending  now  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  three  gold  standard 
bills,  in  which  the  Intent  and  end  result 
are  identical.  These  bills  are  the  ones  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Rbeo.  of  New  York. 
H.  R.  2138;  Congressman  Haui.  of  Maine, 
H.  R.  442;  and  Congressman  Hzzstamo,  of 
California,  H.  R.  3981.  The  provisions  of  aU 
three  bUls  are  substantially  identical.  Each 
requires  our  currency  to  be  redeemed  in  gold 
coin  on  demand.  Each  reaffirms  our  stand- 
ard of  $35  for  1  ounce  of  pure  gold;  and  each 
states  that  gold  coins  snail  contain  15%i 
grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  per  dollar. 
In  connection  with  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard.  Senator  Hxksh  BrrTLxa  recently 
mailed  a  questionnaire  to  15,000  business- 
men in  all  section  of  our  country,  asking, 
among  other  questions,  whether  or  not  each 
favored  the  return  to  a  complete  gold  stand- 
ard. The  Senator  reports  that  more  than 
5,000  replies  have  l>een  received  to  date,  and 
they  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  return 
to  the  gold  standard.  Public  interest  in 
sound  money  is  greater  than  at  any  time 
for  many  years,  and  the  reason  is  readily 
apparent.  The  public  has  seen  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  its  doUar  decline  to  50  percent 
or  less,  the  principal  Invested  in  pension 
funds,  trusts,  life  Insurance,  annuities, 
bonds,  and  preferred  stocks  decline  liy  half, 
the  purchasing  power  of  income  from  pen- 
sions, life  Insurance  proceeds,  and  fixed  ob- 
ligations cut  50  percent,  and  has  real  cause 
to  be  alarmed  with  the  future  of  our 
economy. 

OOU».  THX  WOSLD'S  BIST  KKDITTM  OT  SSCRAWffll 

Gold  is  the  oldest  and  only  generally  ac- 
cepted money  known  to  mankind.  Accord- 
ing to  my  friend  and  associate.  Barret  Grif- 
fith of  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  "God  made 
gold  before  he  made  money  managers  and 
paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  God  made  gold 
before  he  made  sex.  Gold  Is  mentioned  In 
the  12th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  Genesis. 
God  didn't  make  Eve  out  of  Adam's  rib  until 
10  verses  later.  From  gold's  origin  told  us  in 
the  Bible  and  history,  there  is  every  reason 
for  gold's  value  in  the  minds  of  men.  Gold 
was  given  to  us  and  has  been  used  as  a  meas- 
ure of  wealth  and  for  protection  against  gov- 
ernments. Because  man  accepted  God's  gift 
of  gold  and  sex  there  has  atways  been  com- 
parison of  other  values  to  them." 

Gold  is  honest  and  is  tnisted  by  all  the 
world  as  the  basis  of  exchange  and  meastir* 
of  currency  value  to  a  degree  not  even  ap- 
proached by  any  other  thing.  Cktld  Is  rightly 
regarded  as  better  aeeurlty  than  holding 
paper  promises,  notes  and  currency  issued  by 
governments.  G<rtd  is  a  commodity  In  un- 
failing demand,  with  wide  acceptability.  It 
exists  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  ex- 
change needs,  but  it  is  not  so  abxindant  as 
to  lose  its  desirability;  it  is  so  durable  it  will 
not  lose  its  exchange  power  throxigh  decay 
or  deterioration:  it  can  be  divided  into  small 
units  and  used  In  transactions  Involving 
small  or  large  amounts;  it  Is  homogeneotis. 
and  all  parts  or  units  have  a  uniform  value 
and  can  be  equally  divided;  it  can  be  trans- 
ported and  is  easily  recognized;  it  has  valu* 
stability  so  when  contracts  are  made  Involv- 
ing futiire  payment  of  money,  both  parti** 
can  have  reasonable  assurance  that  pay- 
ments made  In  the  future  In  gold  will  hav* 


til*  same  absolute  and  rtiatlve  position  at 
the  end  of  the  contract  as  at  the  beginning. 

So.  it  is  no  accident  that  gold  alone  for 
more  than  6,(X)0  years  has  possessed  and  still 
possesses  more  completely  than  any  other 
commodity  all  characteristics  of  sound  cur- 
rency, and  through  the  centuries  no  other 
medium  has  been  found  which  completely 
fits  all  monetary  standards  demanded  by  the 
world. 

History  records  that,  since  the  beginning 
of  civilization,  the  nation  possessing,  at  any 
given  period,  the  greatest  gold  stock  if  it  has 
vised  that  gold  as  hard  money  and  in  trade 
has,  dvulng  tiiat  period  always  led  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  progress,  achievement  and 
advancement.  Chronologically.  Portugal. 
Spain,  Holland,  France,  and.  after  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  England,  each  in  turn  enjoyed 
great  world  leadership  while  each  had  and 
used  gold. 

THX   WAT   TO  OONVXBT   IS  TO  CONVBrT 

To  restore  convertibility,  the  first  need  la 
the  will  to  do  it.  An  American  statesman, 
after  the  ClvU  War.  discussing  a  return  to 
gold  convertibility,  once  said.  "The  way  to 
resume  is  to  resume."  In  the  present  en- 
vlroiunent  the  way  to  make  currencies  con- 
vertible is  to  make  them  convertible.  A  re- 
turn to  free  convertibility  will  create  stabU- 
ity  for  our  economy.  First,  it  will  hold  to  a 
large  degree  the  economic  gains  our  Nation 
has  achieved;  second,  it  wiU  prevent  a  fur- 
ther decline  in  our  dollar  and  our  savings, 
and  when  tills  is  done  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  wUl  become  greater;  third,  it 
will  take  away  from  modern  money  manag- 
ers, politicians  and  bureaucrats  the  power  to 
tax  us  without  representation  by  the  use  of 
irredeemable  paper  money  and  credit;  fourth, 
it  will  help  to  cut  and  contrcd  the  expendi- 
tures of  all  branches  of  our  C3k>vernment:  and 
fifth,  it  will  expedite  all  trade,  the  only  alter- 
native to  fascism.  Also,  if,  as,  and  when  our 
American  doUar  is  stabilized,  made  fully 
convertible  into  gold,  the  example  wUl  help 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  stabilize  its  curren- 
cies, to  stop  further  debasement  and  retain 
our  constructive  American  Influence.  We 
can  have  peace,  trade  and  real  prosperity. 
We  can  replace  the  seizure  of  goods  by  war 
and  Inflation  by  governments  if  each  and 
every  one  of  us  insist  upon  hard  money 
and  sound  currency.  Depression  can  be 
warded  off.  Are  we  going  to  use  the  intelli- 
gence and  great  power  of  our  people  to  do  It 
or  are  we  going  to  foUow  the  primrose  path 
to  ruin?  The  answer  lies  in  the  hands  of 
more  than  150  million  American  dtlcena. 


GoL  Hoyt  Vaadcdtcrg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  CAUrOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTA11VSS 
Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  HCXiT.  Mr.  i^^eaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  article  which  appeared  in  tlie 
Washington  Daily  News  on  Thursday, 
June  25.  concerning  retiring  Gen.  Hoyt 
Vandenberg: 

Vamdexbomi's  Oovaup 

Instead  of  campaigning  b«fore  Congress  for 
bigger  appropriati(»s  for  the  Air  Force,  Gen. 
Hoyt  Vandenberg  could  better  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  showing  some  results 
from  the  money  previously  voted. 

The  words  above  appeared  In  the  •ditorial 
column  of  the  News  more  than  17  month* 
ago.    They  still  hold  good. 
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aen«m  VandiBlKiJr  ii  Ntlrt^f  tldlr 

Mr  after  S  yews  In  commaad  at  tti»  Air 
JMirosw 

For  ahnock  9  of  tboae  5yeftr8»  the  AItRitm 
luw  run  beUDtf  la  K»  Akcntft  procuieiuwit 
aclMCIule. 

In  the  iKBe  period.  Otateni  Vaadenber; 
turn  spent  moeh  of  his  time  passing  the 
buek  to  tlte  i^ane  bviklers.  Congress,  and 
his  superior  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
White  Hbuae. 

If  oir  he  is  at  it  again. 

He's  angry  because  President  Elsenhower 
and  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  have  decided 
that  the  Atr  Force,  having  billions  of  un- 
spent dollars  on  hand,  can  get  along  next 
year  with  $5  billion  less  than  the  airmen 
would  like  to  hare  on  tap. 

First  before  Congress,  and  now  at  luncheon 
club  gathertngs,  the  handsome  lame-duck 
general  is  heaping  the  blame  for  the  Air 
Forced  shortcomings  on  the  present  and 
paafe  art«intstrati«»»  with  an  increasing 
nastlTif  8  that  ill  beflU  a  soldier  and  borders 
on  insubordlaatloa. 

Hie  aim  seems  fairly  obvious:  to  cover  up 
the  ineptness  of  the  Air  Force  procurement 
program  during  his  tenure  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  to  qualify  for  memberahlp  m  tte  "I  told 
you  so"  club  in  ease  a  major  emergency 
comes  befcre  his  sueceaaors  can  straighten 
out  the  oksss  he  leaves  behind. 

In  OTir  <^inian.  the  sorry  state  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  procurement  pro- 
gram after  6  years  In  Hoyt  Vandenberg's 
hands  is  reason  enough  to  accept  the  word 
of  Dwight  Stoenhower  against  that  <a  the 
letirittg  generaL 


Flu  Day  EucciM*  H«U  ■  AUcf  Way 
Coonty  Crimiaal  GMirt 

KXTENSIOW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  i>xzar8Ti.vAjru 
nr  TBM  HOUBB  OF  BSPRESEMTA'nvXS 

Thursday,  June  25, 19ii 

llr.  FDLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoitd.  I  Include  the  following  ac- 
count of  Flag  Day  exercises  held  in  the 
Allegheny  County  criminal  court  on 
June  12.  1953: 

'^o  Day  Ezkbciszs  Hzu>  in  Allxghknt 
County  Cbtmtwm.  Covair— Labcx  Gathxkimq 
WmrsssB  Imfussivx  CixnfONY  Held  on 
Jtwa  12.  1953.  nr  tbm  Coust  House  at 
Pmaau— ,  Pa. 

A  dignined.  colorful,  and  inspiring  cere- 
mony was  held  In  criminal  court  on  Friday 
morning.  June  12.  in  observance  of  Flag  Day. 
In  the  group  which  participated  in  the  exer- 
cises were  prominent  Jurlats,  attorneys,  war 
veteran  organlsattOB  officials,  and  repre- 
sentatlvea  of  tlM  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation. 

Massed  color  units  from  the  Army.  Navy 
Marine,  Air  Force.   Coast  Guard.  Natlcoal 
Guard,  and  10  military  poUoe  aaembled  In 
the  corridor  at  9  a.  m. 

At  0:30  a.  m.  a  biigler  sounded  assembly 
whUe  an  present  stood  at  attention.  The 
members  of  the  military  procession  then  en- 
tered the  courtroom  and  took  their  assigned 
places  near  the  bench. 

On  the  bench  were  Prasident  Judge  WU- 
11am  H.  McNaugbsr,  Jwtges  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
John  Qrew.  Ralph  T.  B»U.  and  Marie  T. 
Adair^f  Allegheny  County;  Judge  Seiber  E. 
liroutman,  ol  Perry  Coun^  Judge  William 
Ifc  Showera.  at  Union  County;  and  Judge  A. 
A.  Nelson,  of  Camlirla  Coiinly. 


Kkms  BmraB  ar  No.  48.  fam  Saasiows,  1959 
(MscnxawsoUB).  Bom.  Baltb  T.  P»tt.. 
Pai  aanwe 

M^,  S.  J.  Pamorr.  Your  Honor,  on  behalf 
of  th  I  2d  Army  Advisory  Committee  of  West- 
em  ]  >ennsylvania,  we  do  most  respectfully 
requ«  it  permission  to  proceed  with  the  cere- 
moni  !s  in  honor  of  the  I76th  anniversary  of 
the  J  merican  flag. 
Ju(ge  Bill.  You  may  proceed. 
Mr,  John  McElvanky.  Advance  the  colors. 
(Inrocation  offered  by  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  T. 
Millei ,  ccMunanding  officer,  western  Penn- 
sylvania division,  the  Salvation  Army:) 

Alnlghty   God,   our   Heavenly   Father,   we 
know  that  true  gratitude  is  heart  memory. 
As  til  e  red,  white,  and  blue  flutters  to  the 
breea !,  we  are  flHed  with  patriotic  pride  and 
mennry  brings  to  the  mind  Jmt  what  the 
flag  c  )sts.    It  was  the  lifeblood  trf  the  men 
of  IT  6  who  ralUed  to  the  side  of  Washing- 
ton, leaving  their  log  cabins  and  families, 
layini    their  aU  on  the  altar  of  their  coun- 
try,    rhey,  too,  prayed  for  Thy  blessing  as 
Oenei  al  Washington  did  at  Valley  Forge.    We 
remeriber   the  heroes   of   1812   who  at   the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  dyed  the  white  cotton 
bales    crimson     with     their    blood.     Again 
eomet  to  mind  the  patriots  who  followed  the 
colors    at   the  appeal   of   that   tall,    gaunt, 
homey  American,  Abraham  Lincoln.     They 
dediei  ted  their  all  to  the  high  purx>o8es  of 
havin  r  one  United  States  of  America.     We 
remei  iber  also  the  men  of  1898  who  sacri- 
ficed, riberatlng  weak  peoples  at  our  borders, 
and  m  ere  inspired  by  the  leadership  of  great 
Ameri  cans,  like  Teddy  Roosevelt.    Then  our 
hearti    are  warmed  when  wo  think  of  the 
red-bl  xided  Americans  who  sprang  to  the 
caU  o '  Woodrow  WHson  In  1917.  purposing 
In  thdr  hearts  that  democracy  should  not 
be  dertroyed.     In   1941   we   were   told   that 
Ameri  y%n8  were  too  selfish,  and  too  soft  but 
they  I  tiowiKl  heroism  unequaled  in  the  his- 
tory 0  r  the  world.     Boys  from  every  section 
of  om  country  became  strong  men  and  kept 
the  fli  g  flying  victoriously.    Now  our  hearta 
go  out  to  the  boys  in  far-off  Korea.    Without 
qnestlsnlng  and  with  great  devotion   they 
keep    ±ie   flag  unsullied,  giving  themselves 
to  sto^  >  the  tyrannical  aggression.     We  thank 
Thee.  Father  Ckxl.  not  only  for  the  heroes 
of  wai   but  also  for  the  great  multitude  of 
heroes  of  people,  loyal,  devoted,  and  true 
patrk)  a.  wlxo  make  our  country  good  In  every 
smse  ( tf  the  word.    We  are  told  In  Thy  pre- 
cious   vord  that  "Righteousness  ezalteth  a 
nation  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
Wrong  Elotng,  wickedness,  and  ain  lowers  the 
flag  and  undermines  the  strength  of   any 
naUon     Help  each  of  us  to  be  kept  awaie  of 
this  aiid  may  we  have  the  courage  daily  to 
say  "na"  to  evil  and  "yes"  to  right.    Thus 
we  can  tnUy  keep  the  red.  white,  and  blue 
flying  1  o  the  breese.    Keas,  we  pray  Thee,  the 
Judges  of  our  courts,  the  President,  Congress, 
and  all  in  authc«-ity  and  give  them  wisdom. 
patlen(  e.  Justice,  and  mercy.     Dedicate  them 
to  securing  for   us   all   those   fimdamental 
princif  lea  that  ntiake  for  a  great  nation.    We 
humbl;     offer   our   prayer   In   the  name   of 
Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

(Plecge  of  allegiance  to  the  fli«  by  Hon. 
WUlian^  H.  McNaugher.  preaident  Judge, 
court  <f  oommon  pleas,  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.:) 

I  plci  ge  allegiance  to  the  lUg  at  the  United. 
States  >f  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  i ;  stands;  one  Nation.  Indivisible,  with 
Uberty  uid  Juatice  for  all. 

Mr.  1  >an>BCT.  It  is  perfectly  proper  that 
the  Aroed  Forces  should  be  closely  alUed 
with  th  8  courts  of  justice,  for  it  U  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  great  country  of  ours  that 
have  fcught  and  died  in  all  wars  to  pre- 
serve tl  e  principle  of  the  emblem  of  Uberty 
and  ^ls  ;lce  for  all,  which  is  why  we  are  hon- 
oring tiiday,  om-  flag.  The  courts  dispense 
>ntiee  o  fteedom  loving  peo|rfe;  the  Armed 
r^>neB    Igfat  for  fete  ztght  to  preserve  this 
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X  now  introduce  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Stmter,  first 
assistant  district  attorney  of  Allegheny 
County. 

Mr.  Ralph  P.  Htrrrrm,  Simday,  June  14. 
1953,  is  Flag  Day.  That  wUl  be  the  176tb 
birthday  of  Old  Glory,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Legislating  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  declared  that  day 
a  legal  holiday  by  an  act  Introduced  in  the 
general  assembly,  February  12,  1937,  by  the 
Honorable  Samuel  A.  Weiss,  now  a  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  this  Commonwealth.  Since  no 
courts  win  be  in  session  next  Sunday,  it  Is. 
therefore,  fitting  and  proper  that  we  pay 
ovir  respect  to  our  flag  today.  In  this  hall 
of  justice. 

The  sight  of  Old  Glory  Is  always  a  reassur- 
ing influence  and  a  symbol  of  justice,  and 
the  ideal  of  a  free  peofrte.  It  hae  stood 
since  the  birth  of  this  Nation,  during  ttnee 
of  war  and  peace,  as  the  emblem  of  our. 
unity,  freedom,  and  strength;  and  in  these 
days  of  confusion  we  will  not  fail  or  waiver 
if  we  keep  the  faith  and  the  American  way 
of  life  It  represents. 

May  I  present  to  this  court  and  read  a 
copy  of  the  Flag  Day  proclamation  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  referred  to  us  by  the  Honorable  Jama  O. 
FULTOiv,  Member  of  Congress. 

(Proclamation  read.) 

I  therefore  move  this  honorable  court  that 
this  motion  be  made  a  part  of  the  court 
record,  and  when  court  adjourns  today.  It 
does  so  out  of  respect  for  our  flag. 

(Motion  approved.) 

Mr.  Pamorr.  I  wiU  can  the  names  of  tta* 
distinguished  oflteers  and  guests.  They  win 
please  stand  untU  everyone's  name  has  been 
called.  If  I  should  happen  to  call  the  nante 
of  someone  who  isn't  here,  we  will  Just  con- 
tinue right  on. 

Lt.  Leonard  A.  Funk.  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner. 

Col.  Sterling  L.  Morelo^  CongrcaaloiMd 
Medal  of  Honor  winner. 

Sgt.  Charles  B.  (Commando)  KeUy.  Otm" 
gresslonal  Medal  of  Honor  winner. 

Col.  E.  M.  Sutherland,  chief.  Pennsylvania 
Military  Dl&trlct. 

CoL  Robert  C.  Luta,  representative  of  chief, 
Pennsylvania  Military  District.  Pittahvirgll 
area. 

Col.  Cecil  B.  Spann,  Jr..  commaxKling  oA- 
cer.  18th  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Group. 

Capt.  a  G.  Nichols.  United  States  Navy. 
Office  of  Navy  Inapection  and  Procurement. 

CoL  V.  P.  Luplnacci,  coounandlng  officer, 
218th  AAA  Group.  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard. 

Comdr.  Merton  a  Hatfield,  commandlnc 
officer.  United  States  Coast  Guard 

Lt.  Col.  Roy  w.  Horton.  azecuUve  oAcer. 
18th  AAA  Group.  ' 

U.  Col.  Ralph  H.  Courtney.  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  L.  Ringgold,  Pennaylvanla 
National  Guard.  ^^    ^^ 

Lt.  Co:.  Hal  C.  Kestler.  executive  oflkar. 
Pennsylvania  MiUtary  District 

Lt.  Comdr.  D  D.  Wolfe.  CMnmandinc  ofl. 
cer.  United  States  Navy  Recruiting, 
rr*^^;  *■   °-  ^^**^7.  commanding   ofllocr. 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Recrui«x«^ 

MaJ.  w.  8.  Greer,  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard.  -*«»uw 

Capt.  J.  o.  Hanson,  commanding  oOeer 
United  states  Army  and  United  States  Air 
Force  RecruiUng.  «»-««.  ~r 

.n?^'\f,I!f '^*  ^  ^"^'  ^""«<*  States  Army 
and  United  States  Air  Ftorce  Recruiting 

Capt.  M  Rose.  United  States  Marine  Oorpa 

(in  charge  of  the  various  color  details). 

Lt.  Comdr.  Jane  B  Roper,  USNR. 

Lt.  BveJyn  B.  Shields,  Nurse  Corps.  USW 

Chief  T^leman  EJlMbeth  F.  McCarthy.  USlf, 

^3«»nan  First  Class  Irene  C.  Basys.  TJ3W. 
»tvi  ulcer. 
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Hospital  Corps  Wave  Second  Class  Alma 
Mae  Albrecht.  U8N.  recruiter. 

T.  Sgt.  Betty  Quinn,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  recriiiter. 

Now  we  have  a  gentleman  with  us,  Mr.  Al 
K.  Eioblnson,  who  If^  coauthor  (with  Judge 
Weiss)  of  the  Flag  Day  bill  that  passed 
through  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  be  with  you  here  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Pkjssey.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Now 
I  wUl  turn  the  ceremonies  over  to  Judge 
Be)l. 

Jud^e  Bell.  Distinguished  colleagues,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
merits  the  176th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  Old  Glory  as  the  )lag  of  otir  country.  Mr. 
Prlddey,  who  has  acted  as  the  master  of  cere- 
monies for  this  occiuion,  is  quite  a  distin- 
gulfbed  master  of  ceremonies.  Only  last 
April  13  of  this  year  at  Fort  Meade.  Md.,  a  ci- 
tation was  awarded  to  him  by  General  Brooks. 
It  is  the  highest  citation  that  any  civilian 
can  receive  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  have  that  cita- 
tion before  me  and  I  want  to  take  just  a  few 
momenta  to  read  it  to  you,  so  that  you  too 
can  note  the  distinguished  service  which  Mr. 
Friddey  has  rendered  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  citation  that 
has  l}een  awarded  to  Mr.  Prlddey: 

"DcvABTifCMT  or  Tm  Aairr. 

"Washington. 
•The  Secretary  of  the  Army  takes  pride  in 
presenting   a  certifcate  of   appreciation    to 
.Edward  J.  Prlddey  for  service  as  set  forth  in 
the  foUowing  citation: 

-  'Kdward  J.  Prlddey  for  outstanding  patri- 
otic civilian  service  to  the  Department  erf  the 
Army,  serving  with  distinction  Mr.  Prlddey 
was  successively  vke  chairman  of  the  Alle- 
gheny   County    Amy    Advisory    Committee, 
State  of  Pennsylvania  from  April  1946  until . 
October   34,   1960,   when   he  was   appointed 
cliairman.     He  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Army  Advisory  Committae  for  Westarn  Penn- 
sylvania, the  post  hi!  now  occupies,  on  Fetaru- 
ary  21.   1990.     During  thU  period,  his   ad- 
vice, counsel,  and  assistance  haa  been  of  in- 
estimable value   to   both   the  Commanders, 
the    Conunanding    General    of    the    Second 
Army,  and  to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
He  has  been   a  constant  sponsor  of   Army 
activities  and  bein^;  acutely  conscious  of  the 
problems  of  the  Army  and  the  local  civilian 
communities,  he  has  helped  materlaUy  in 
furthering  the  Army's  wholesome  relation- 
ship  with  the  American  public.    He  has  as- 
sisted  in   interpreting   the   Army's   poUcies 
and  activities  to  tlie  pubUc  and  on  an  inti- 
mata  basia.  he  has  kept  the  commimity  in- 
formed of  Army  matters.    He  has  active  in- 
terest in  the  Army  and  his  generous  donation 
of  time  and  service  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  entire  mUitary  establishment  and  to 
the  United  States  and  merits  the  recognition 
of  his  feUow  Americans  and  Ita  expression 
of  t*'^"'^^  and  appi'eciation  of  the  Army.' 
"RoaBBT  T.  Stbvsns, 
"Secretary  of  the  Army." 
Judge  Bell.  Mr.  Prlddey,  we  congratulate 
you  on  that  citation. 
Mr.  PUDorr.  Thank  you. 
Judge  Bkll.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take 
particular  pride  today  in  this  Flag  Day  cere- 
mony.   It  is  particularly  signiflcant  that  an 
occasion  such  as  this  should  take  place  in 
the  Hall  of  Justice — sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  Court  Hcuue — because  you  know  the 
Court  House  is  where  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  justice  prevaU  always.    It  is  partic- 
ularly  signiflcant   today,   too,  that  we  pay^ 
tribute  to  our  Flag  in  this  manner  because 
you  know,  as  we  have  been  reading  in  the 
newspapers,  a  truce,  at  least  we  hope.  Is  in 
the  making  and  we  all  hope  it  wont  be  too 
long  until  some  of  our  boys  can  eocne  hack 
home  to  their  native  land. 

There  is  another  gentleman  who  has  taken 
a  great  active  part  In  tbaae  ceremonies  and  I 


want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him.  Col.  John  H. 
Shenkel.  and  without  a  doubt  he  was  the 
moving  force  in  these  ceremonies  today. 
John  H.  Shenkel  has  performed  great  serv- 
ices to  the  communities  of  Allegheny  (bounty 
and  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  holds  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.    Is  that  correct.  Judge  McNaugher? 

Judge  McNaxtcheb.  Yes. 

Judge  Bell.  And  I  think  we  should  ac- 
knowledge the  very  great  part  which  John 
H.  Shenkel  has  taken  in  these  ceremonies 
today.     Is  Colonel  Shenkel  here? 

Come  up  here.  Colonel.  I  want  everyone 
to  take  a  look  at  a  man  that  I  feel  is  pri- 
marily respcnslble  for  the  Flag  Day  cere- 
monies of  today  and  perhaps  of  many  others 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  courthouEe. 
Colonel,  I  salute  you  and  I  know  the  entire 
audience  feels  the  same  as  I  do. 

There  are  two  more  gentlemen  in  the  au- 
dience that  I  feel  deserve  a  nod  from  me  as 
presiding  Judge.  One  of  them  has  already 
been  recognized — my  good  friend  here,  won't 
you  stand  up?  [Referring  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son.] Maylie  I  am  doing  something  he  does 
not  like  me  to  do,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
he  is  in  his  eightieth  year.  He.  together  with 
one  of  my  good  colleagues.  Judge  Samuel  A. 
Weiss,  were  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  that 
made  Flag  Day  a  legal  holiday  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  earnestly  feel  that  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  recognition  for  their  services  in  that 
regard. 

In  dosing,  I  want  to  thank  each  and  every 
person  who  took  part  in  the  preparation  ot 
this  Flag  Day  ceremony  you  are  witnessing 
here  today.  For  myself,  and  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues,  the  other  judges,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  court  attach^,  we  wlah  to  thank 
everyone. 

I  wlah  t^  introduce  the  other  memtiers  of 
the  court.  ^  To  my  right,  we  have  Judge  Mc- 
Naugher, who  is  the  president  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Allegheny  County. 
Wont  you  stand  up.  Judge  McNaugher? 
And  if  I  may,  I  can  say  that  Judge  Mc- 
Naugher has  always  taken  an  active  part 
In  things  patriotic.  He  has  also  always  taken 
part  in  many  of  these  ceremonies,  and  when 
he  is  called  on  to  do  his  part,  he  is  always 
ready  and  willing.  To  my  left  U  Judge  Weiss; 
next  to  him.  Judge  Drew;  next  to  him.  Judge 
Adair:  next  to  him  is  Judge  Nelson  from 
Cambria  County;  Judge  Showers  from  Union 
County;  aiul  Judge  Troutman  from  Perry 
County. 

Judge  Bkll.  Retire  the  colors. 

Mr.  McElvaney.  Retire  the  colors. 

(The  color  bearer  and  color  guards  were 
Benjamin  Prager,  color  bearer;  Charles  C. 
Kammerer,  color  guard;  and  Kenneth  Baird. 
color  guard.) 

(The  following  proclamation  was  read  by 
Ralph  F.  Hunter,  first  assistant  district  at- 
torney of  Allegheny  County:) 

"FLAG    DAY,    1S5S — ^BY    THE    rVSSWtm    OF    TH« 

UNmO  STATES  OF  AMXaiCA,  A  PaOCLAMATIOM 

HO.   3017 

*'Whereas  the  Continental  Congress  on  June 
14.  1777.  adopted  the  design  of  our  Nation's 
flag,  which  we  cherish  as  the  emblem  of  our 
fteedom,  our  strength,  and  our  unity;   and 

"Whereas  the  fiag  also  sj^mbollEes  our  glatl- 
ous  past  and  our  determination  to  preserve 
In  the  future  those  ideals  and  principlea 
which  are  the  foundations  of  our  Naticm's 
greatness:  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  August  3,  1949  {93  Stat.  492) , 
designated  June  14  of  each  year  as  Flag  Day 
and  requested  the  President  to  Issue  annu- 
ally a  proclamation  ealUng  for  ita  observ- 
ance: NOW.  therefore,  I.  Dwight  D.  Bsen- 
hower.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertea.  do  hereby  direct  that  the  flag  be 
dispUyed  on  aU  Government  buUdings  <m 
Sunday,  June  14,  1968.  and  I  caU  upon  all 
our  people  to  otaervc  the  day  with  approfirt- 
«ta   oeiemonles.     Let  us  display   the   flag 


proudly  at  our  homes  and  other  suitable 
places,  giving  solenui  thought  to  the  inesti- 
mable privileges  of  living  under  its  protec- 
tive stars  and  stripes,  and  let  us  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  corresponding  obligations — 
of  patriotism,  service,  and  mutiial  respect— 
which  are  Inherent  in  those  privileges. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  1st 
day  of  June  A.  D.  1953,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  177th. 

"DWIGBT  D.  ElSENHOWEa. 

"By  the  President: 

"John  Fua'iaa  Duuas, 

"Secretary  of  State.- 


Tkc  Freedom  To  Read 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NSW  YOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTAITVSS 

Friday,  June  26.  19S3 

Mr.  HEUjER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  much  interested  to  read  the  joint 
declaration  of  the  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Council  and  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  which  is  published  in 
this  morning's  newspapers.  The  decla- 
ration expresses  my  views  and  ideas  on 
freedom  and.  I  am  sure,  also  the  views  of 
millions  of  other  Americans.  It  is  not 
only  most  timely,  but  also  thought  pro- 
voking. It  should  be  read  by  every 
American  who  cherishes  freedom  and  is 
anxious  to  retain  our  free  institutions 
and  traditions.  Above  all.  let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  freedom  to  read  is  most  es- 
sential in  a  democracy.  Let  us  not 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  the  joint  declaration,  as  well  as 
the  statement  of  the  American  library 
Association  dealing  with  Government  li- 
braries overseas,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today,  June  26: 
FacEOOM  To  Bead  Is  Essemtxal.  PtTBUSUXE^ 
LXBRAmiAMS  Dbclaeb 

The  following  Joint  declaration  was  ap- 
proved last  week  by  the  board  of  directors  oC 
the  American  Book  Publiahers  Council,  and 
yesterday  by  the  American  Library  Assocta- 
tion  at  Ito  72d  annual  confa«nce  in  Los 
Angelea.  It  was  signed  by  leaders  of  the 
two  groups  snd  by  educators,  lawyers,  judges, 
and  business  executives.  The  statement  on 
freedom  grew  out  of  a  meeting  held  by  lead- 
ers of  the  two  organizations  last  month, 
vrtth  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  Director  Oeneral-deaignate  of 
UNESCO  acting  as  chairman. 

"The  freedom  to  read  is  essential  to  our 
democracy.  It  is  under  attack.  Private 
groups  and  public  authorltiea  in  varloiia 
parts  of  the  country  are  working  to  remove 
books  from  sale,  to  censor  textbooks,  to  label 
oontrovwslal  booka,  to  distribute  lista  of 
objectionable  books  or  authora.  and  to  purge 
libraries. 

"These  actions  apparently  rise  trom  a  view 
that  our  national  tradition  of  free  ezprea- 
aion  is  no  longer  valid;  that  censOTshlp  and 
aup^easlon  are  needed  to  avoid  the  subver- 
aion  of  politics  and  the  corruption  of  mor- 
als. We,  as  citizens  devoted  to  the  use  ait 
booka  and  as  librarians  and  publlshera  xe- 
tponsible  for  disseminating  them,  wish  to 
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srt  the  public  Interest  In  the  preeerrfc- 
tlon  of  the  freedom  to  read. 

"We  »re  deeply  coooemed  about  these  at- 
tempt at  auppreaalon.  Moet  auch  attempts 
rest  on  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  premise 
of  democracy:  that  the  ordinary  cltlaen.  by 
exercising  his  critical  judgment,  will  ac- 
cept the  good  and  reject  the  bad.  The  oen- 
actn,  public  and  private,  assume  that  they 
should  determine  whst  is  good  and  what  la 
bad  for  thetr  fellow  dtlaens." 

WB  TSDST   AMSBICAMS 

"We  trust  Americans  to  recognise  propa- 
ganda, and  to  reject  obscenity.  We  do  not 
believe  they  need  the  help  ot  censors  to 
assist  them  in  this  task.  We  do  not  believe 
they  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  heritage 
of  a  free  press  in  order  to  be  'protected' 
against  what  others  think  may  be  bad  for 
them.  We  believe  they  still  favor  free  enter- 
prlae  In  ideas  and  expression. 

"We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  books  are 
not  alone  in  being  subjected  to  efforts  at 
suppression.  We  are  aware  that  these  efforts 
are  related  to  a  larger  pattern  of  pressures 
.  being  brought  against  education,  the  press. 
.  films,  radio,  and  television.  The  problem  is 
not  only  one  of  actual  censorship.  The 
shadow  of  fear  cast  by  these  pressures  leads, 
we  aiispect,  to  an  even  larger  voluntary  cur- 
tailzaent  of  expression  by  those  who  seek  to 
avoid  controversy. 

"Such  pressure  toward  conformity  Is  per- 
haps natural  to  a  time  of  uneasy  change  and 
pervading  fear.  Especially  when  so  many  ot 
our  apprehensions  are  directed  agaliut  an 
Ideology,  the  ejqiresslon  of  a  dissident  idea 
becomes  a  thing  feared  In  itself,  and  we 
tend  to  move  against  It  as  against  a  hostile 
deed,  with  suppression. 

"And  yet  suppression  Is  never  Toof  danger- 
otis  than  in  such  a  time  of  social  tension. 
Freedom  has  given  the  United  States  the 
elasticity  to  endiue  strain.  Freedom  keep* 
open  the  path  of  novel  and  creative  solu- 
tions and  enables  change  to  come  by  choice. 
Every  silencing  of  a  heresy,  every  enforce- 
ment of  an  m^hodoxy,  diminishes  the  tough- 
ness and  resilience  of  our  society  and  leaves 
It  the  leas  able  to  deal  with  stress." 

ntSTBUMXMTS   OT   FaXXOOM 

*77ow,  as  always  In  our  history,  books  are 
among  our  greatest  instruments  of  freedom. 
They  are  almost  the  only  means  for  making 
genorally  available  Ideas  cr  manners  of  ex- 
pression that  can  Initially  command  only 
a  small  audience.  They  are  the  natural 
medium  for  the  new  idea  and  the  untried 
voice,  ftom  which  come  the  orlgliuU  contri- 
butions to  social  growth.  They  are  essential 
to  the  extended  dlsciisslon  which  serious 
thought  requires  and  to  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge  and  ideas  Into  organized  col- 
lections. 

"We  believe  that  free  communication  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  society 
and  a  creative  culture.  We  believe  that 
these  pressvires  toward  conformity  present 
the  danger  of  limiting  the  range  and  variety 
of  inquiry  and  expression  on  which  our  de- 
mocracy and  our  culture  depend. 

"We  believe  that  every  American  commu- 
nity must  Jealously  guard  the  freedom  to 
publish  and  to  circulate,  in  order  to  preserve 
Its  own  freedom  to  read.  We  believe  that 
publishers  and  librarians  have  a  profound 
responslbUlty  to  give  validity  to  that  free- 
dom to  read  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
reader  to  chooee  freely  from  a  variety  ot 
offerings. 

"The  freedom  to  read  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  Those  with  faith  in  freemen 
will  stand  firm  on  these  constitutional  gttar- 
antiee  ai  essential  right*  and  will  exercise 
the  responsibilities  that  accompany  tttoeo 
rights." 

VaOKMRXOWS   AVymiXD 

*^e,  therefore,  affirm  these  proposlttoas: 
"1.  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  for  pub- 
lishers and  librarians  to  make  available  the 


widest  diversity  of  views  and  expreeslons. 
includ  ng  those  which  are  unorthodox  or 
unpop  liar  with  the  majority. 

"Cre  ktlve  thought  is  by  definition  new.  and 
what  1 1  new  is  different.  The  bearer  of  every 
new  Uiought  is  a  rebel  until  his  idea  is  re- 
fined I  Old  tested.  Totalitarian  systems  at- 
tempt to  maintain  themselves  In  power  by 
the  mthless  suppression  of  any  concept 
which  challenges  the  established  orthodoxy. 
The  p  iwer  of  a  democratic  system  to  adapt 
to  cha  ige  is  vastly  strengthened  by  the  free- 
dom c  r  its  citizens  to  choose  widely  from 
among  conflicting  opinions  offered  freely  to 
them. 

"To  itlfle  every  nonconformist  idea  at  birth 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. F  iirthermore.  only  through  the  constant 
activit  f  of  weighing  and  selecting  can  the 
demoG  ratlc  mind  attain  the  strength  de- 
mand* d  by  times  like  these.  We  need  to 
know  lot  only  what  we  believe  but  why  we 
beUevt  it. 

"2.  1  ^ibllshers  and  librarians  do  not  need 
to  en<  orse  every  idea  or  presentation  con- 
tained in  the  books  they  make  available. 
It  W01  lid  conflict  with  the  public  Interest 
for  til  em  to  establish  their  own  poUtical. 
moral  or  esthetic  views  as  the  sole  standard 
for  de  ermining  what  books  should  be  pub- 
lished or  circulated. 

"Pui  >lishers  and  librarians  serve  the  educa- 
tional process  by  helping  to  make  available 
know!  Klge  and  Ideas  required  for  the  growth 
of  th4  mind  and  the  Increase  of  learning. 
They  do  not  foster  education  by  imposing 
as  mmtors  the  patterns  of  their  own 
thougl  It.  The  people  shoxild  have  the  free- 
dom t  >  read  and  consider  a  broader  range  of 
ideas  :han  those  that  may  be  held  by  any 
single  librarian  or  publlaher  or  government 
or  chT  rch.  It  Is  wrong  that  what  one  man 
can  re  kd  should  be  confined  to  what  another 
thlnki  proper. 

"3.  t  Is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  for 
publis  icrs  or  librarians  to  determine  the  ac- 
oeptat  illty  of  a  book  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  pe  rsonal  history  or  political  afllliations  of 
the  au  thor. 

"A  look  should  be  judged  as  a  book.  Mo 
art  or  literature  can  flourish  if  it  is  to  be 
measu-ed  by  the  political  views  or  private 
lives  ot  its  creators.  No  society  of  freemen 
can  flc  urish  which  draws  up  lists  of  writers 
to  wh>m  it  will  not  listen,  whatever  they 
may  h  ive  to  say. 

"4.  rhe  present  laws  dealing  with  ob- 
scenity should  be  vigorously  enforced.  Be- 
yond 1  hat.  there  is  no  place  in  our  society 
for  ex  ralegal  efforts  to  coerce  the  taste  of 
others  to  confine  adults  to  the  reading  mat- 
ter desmed  suitable  for  adolescents,  or  to 
Inhlbli  the  efforts  of  writers  to  achieve  ar- 
tistic I  xpressJon. 

"TO  some,  much  of  modem  literature  Is 
shocklig.  But  is  not  much  of  life  itself 
shockl  ig?  We  cut  off  literature  at  the  soxirce 
U  we  prevent  serious  artists  from  dealing 
with  ti  M  stuff  of  life.  Parents  and  teachers 
have  I  responsibility  to  prepare  the  young 
to  me4t  the  diversity  of  experiences  in  life 
to  whl  ;h  they  will  be  exposed,  as  they  have 
a  resp(  nslblllty  to  help  them  learn  to  think 
critically  for  themselves." 
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are  affirmative  responsibilities,  not 

simply  by  preventing  them  from 

works  for  whleh  they  are  not  yet 

In  these  matters  taste  differs,  and 

cannot  be  legislated:  nor  can  machinery 

which  will  suit  the  demands  of 

gr^p  without  limiting  the  freedom  of 

We  deplore  the  catering  to  the  im- 

the   retarded   or   the   maladjusted 

But  those  concerned   with   freedom 

re^onsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 

lidlvldual  book  or  publication,  what- 


devaed 


tie 


ever  Ita  contents,  price,  or  meChod  of  dis- 
tribution, is  dealt  with  In  accordance  with 
due  process  of  law. 

"6.  It  is  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  force 
a  reader  to  accept  with  any  book  tae  pre- 
judgment of  a  label  characterizing  the  book 
or  author  as  subversive  or  dangerous. 

"The  idea  of  labeling  supposes  the  exist- 
ence of  individuals  or  groupe  with  wisdom 
to  determine  by  authority  what  is  good  or 
bad  for  the  citizen.  It  supposes  that  each 
individual  m\iBt  be  directed  in  making  up 
his  mind  about  the  ideas  he  examines.  But 
Americans  do  not  need  others  to  do  their 
thinking  for  them. 

"6.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  publishers 
and  librarians,  as  guardians  of  the  people's 
freedom  to  read,  to  contest  encroachments 
upKin  that  freedom  by  individuals  or  groups 
seeking  to  impose  their  own  standards  or 
tastes  upon  the  community  at  large. 

"It  is  InevlUble  in  the  give-and-take  at 
the  democratic  process  that  the  political, 
the  moral,  or  the  aesthetic  concepts  of  an 
individual  or  group  will  occasionally  collide 
with  those  of  another  Individual  or  group." 


XHonriDUAX.  ran  to  choosx 

'^n  a  free  society  each  individual  Is  free 
to  determine  for  himself  what  he  wishes  to 
read,  and  each  grovp  is  free  to  determine 
what  it  will  recommend  to  Its  freely  asso- 
ciated members.  But  no  group  has  the  right 
to  take  the  law  into  Its  own  hands  and  to 
impose  its  own  concepts  of  politics  or 
morEillty  upon  other  members  of  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Freedom  is  no  freedom  if  it 
is  accorded  only  to  the  accepted  and  the 
Inoffensive. 

"7.  It  is  the  responsiblUty  of  publlshera 
an^  librarians  to  give  full  meaning  to  the 
freedom  to  read  by  providing  books  that  en- 
rich the  quality  of  thought  and  expression. 
By  exercise  of  this  affirmative  responslbUlty. 
bookmen  can  demonstrate  that  the  answer 
to  a  bad  book  is  a  good  one,  the  answer  to 
a  bad  idea  is  a  good  one. 

"The  freedom  to  read  Is  of  little  oonse* 
quence  when  expeiMled  on  the  trivial;  it  Is 
frustrated  when  the  reader  cannot  obtain 
matter  fit  for  his  purpose.  What  is  needed 
is  not  only  the  absence  of  restraint,  but  the 
positive  provision  of  opportunity  for  the  peo- 
ple to  read  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said.  ,' 

"Books  are  the  major  channel  by  whloll 
the  Intellectual  inheritance  is  handed  down, 
and  the  principal  means  of  its  testing  and 
growth.  The  defense  of  their  freedom  and 
integrity,  and  the  enlargement  ot  their  serv.  . 
ice  to  society,  requires  of  all  bookmen  the 
utmost  of  their  faculties,  and  deservee  at  all 
citizens  the  fullest  of  their  support. 

"We  state  these  propositions  neither  light* 
ly  nor  as  easy  generalisations.  We  her* 
stake  out  a  lofty  claim  for  the  value  of  books. 
We  do  so  because  we  believe  that  they  are 
good,  possessed  of  enormous  variety  and  use- 
fulness, worthy  of  cherishing  and  keeping 
free.  We  realize  that  the  application  of 
these  propositions  may  mean  the  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas  and  manners  of  expression  that 
are  repugnant  to  many  persons. 

"We  do  not  state  these  propositions  In  the 
comfortable  belief  that  what  people  read  is 
unimportant.  We  beUeve  rather  that  what 
people  read  is  deeply  Important;  that  ideas 
can  be  dangerous:  but  that  the  suppreesion 
of  ideas  is  faUI  to  a  democratic  society. 
Freedom  itself  is  a  dangerous  way  of  Ufe,  but 
it  is  ours.** 

OviKSKAS  LmaAaics  Dxtknosb  as  Opkn  Bovwam 
cm  TacTTH 
The  following  statement  on  the  book 
burning  Usue  in  American  governmental 
libraries  overseas  was  adopted  yesterday  in 
Los  Angeles  by  the  American  Library 
elation: 
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"The  Amerleaat  Library  Assortetton  has 
been  Intimately  associated  with  the  overseas 
library  program  of  the  United  States  Qov- 
ernment  from  its  InttUtlon.  Under  con- 
tract from  \.h»  Oovemment  tt  established 
and  operated  in  Latin  America  the  first  li- 
braries opened  under  this  program.  Most  of 
the  librarians  overseas  and  the  professional 
staff  of  the  program  in  the  United  States 
have  been  members  of  this  association.  The 
ftMOclatlon  has  been  represented  regularly 
on  advisory  committees  simI  consultant 
groups  esUbllshed  to  give  guidance  to  the 
program.  All  told,  hundreds  of  our  mem- 
bers over  the  lest  10  years  have  had  oppor- 
tunity In  one  way  or  another  to  obeerve 
the  operation  of  the  overseas  hbraries  at  first 
hand  and  to  make  detailed  profeesKmal 
Judgments  of  thetr  holdings,  their  services 
and  their  effectiveness  with  foreign  au- 
diences. 

"We  believe  that  tbeee  Ubraries  have  been 
operated  throughout  the  years  with  a  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes.  With  many  impartial  ob- 
servers, we  beUeve  that  they  are  among  the 
most  effective  weapons  possessed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  battle  to  preserve  free 
men  and  free  minds  from  the  enslavement 
of  Communist  political  and  intellectual 
tyranny.  We  know  that  their  eflecUveness 
has  depended  on  the  conviction  among  for- 
eign users  that  here  was  a  free  and  open 
source  of  truth  to  which  they  could  turn 
with  confidence  for  infarmation  and  en- 
llgbtmenC 

"We  have  been  dismayed  by  the  confused 
and  fearful  response  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  recent  attacks  upon  this  program. 
The  hastily  cbsnged  directives,  the  delays  in 
the  purchase  of  books,  the  charges  of  isook- 
bumlng.  the  fear  to  buy  any  books  at  all 
have  presented  a  shocking  picture  abroad 
and  have  seriously  damaged  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

"We  are,  therefore,  enomunisly  heartened 
by  the  Presklenfs  recent  vigorous  attack  on 
book  burning.  We  support  this  position 
fully.  We  reafllrm  our  conviction  of  the  in- 
dispensable value  of  free  libraries  as  the 
enemy  of  enslaved  minds  abroad  as  at  home 
and  our  confidence  in  the  professional  ad- 
ministration of  the  overseas  libraries.  We 
welcome  the  opportunity  given  the  new  ad- 
ministrator ot  the  propc»ed  independent  In- 
ternational information  administration  to 
reassert  the  integrity  and  effecUvenesspf' 
this  program.  A  decade  of  worldwide  expe- 
rience makes  it  clear  that  integrity  ind 
effecUvenees  require  four  things: 

"1.  The  libraries  must  express  In  Uiem- 
selves  and  in  their  services  the  ideas  of  free- 
dom for  which  they  speak. 

"2.  They  must  provide  a  service  of  uncom- 
promising Integrity.  Their  usefulness  to  the 
United  SUtes  rests  on  the  assurance  of  their 
users  that  they  are  places  in  which  to  learn 
the  truth. 

"S.  The  Information  administration  must 
be  free  to  use  in  iU  Ubraries  whatsoever 
books  Ita  responsible  professional  judgment 
determines  are  necessary  or  \iseful  to  the 
provision  of  such  a  service.  To  deny  itself 
the  tools  It  needs  to  serve  the  United  States 
for  irrelevant  reasons  of  the  past  associations 
of  authors  and  in  fear  of  domestic  criticism 
Is  Indefensible. 

"4.  Though  no  one  could  justify  or  would 
seek  to  justify  the  tise  of  the  overteas  li- 
braries to  disseminate  material  harmful  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  simply  unworkable 
to  abandon  the  simple  criterion  of  whether 
a  book  Is  useful  to  the  Furpose  of  the  U- 
brarles  and  to  aubsUtuU  elaborate.  Irrtfe- 
vant  and  offensive  sebeaaee  «L  dearanee  of 
authors." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 

ZK  THE  BOUSE  OF  ElEPRESENTATlVES 

Fridav.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
want  a  Prussian  military  staff  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Prus- 
sian-type military  system  whereby  a 
military  chief  of  staC  with  complete  au- 
thority, independent  of  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment, has  for  hundreds  of  years  been 
regarded  the  most  efficient  form  of  mili- 
tary organization.  This  form  was  used 
by  Germany  in  three  wars,  adopted  by 
Japan  before  World  War  n,  and  is  used 
by  most  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. Civilian  governments  have  been 
powerless  to  cope  with  it. 

In  the  United  States  the  President  has 
always  maintained  his  constitutional  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief,  exercis- 
ing this  authority  separately  over  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  After  World 
War  II  Congress  revised  this  plan,  creat- 
ing the  Air  pyrrce  as  a  separate  arm  of 
the  military  and  a  Chief  of  Staff  for  each 
of  the  three  services.  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  I\)rce,  with  a  Chairman  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  three.  The  Chairman  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  however,  had  no  authority  ex- 
cept as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  all 
matters  being  approved  of  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  with 
the  veto  power  staying  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  now,  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  6.  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  wtnild  became  alwolute 
in  his  power  to  overrule  the  Chief  of  Sti^ 
of  the  three  services  and  to  manage  the 
210-man  military  staff. 

This  is  the  Prussian  type  of  general 
staff.  While  the  President  is  Comman- 
der in  Chief,  the  question  arises  just 
how  far  military  plans  can  be  made  and 
executed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  President.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  doubt  and  concern.  Supporters  of 
this  plan  say  that  President  Eisenhower, 
being  a  military  man.  will,  of  course, 
know  what  Is  going  on  at  the  Pentagon 
and  will  alwasrs  be  in  control  of  it.  But 
can  he?  Former  President  Hoover 
opposes  such  a  change. 

Civilian  superiority  over  the  military  is 
absolutely  essential  to  freedom.  The 
founders  of  our  coimtry  were  terribly 
afraid  of  a  government  which  could  be 
taken  over  by  the  miliUry.  They  feared 
a  government  by  a  man  cm  a  white  horse. 
They  had  seen  it  happen  in  the  Old 
World  from  which  they  had  come.  We 
have  seen  it  happen  throughout  the 
world  in  our  time.  Machinery  by  which 
the  military  can  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment In  any  country  will  keep  the  possi- 
bility of  usurpation  of  government  by  the 
man  with  military  control  evor  a  threat 

to  freedom. 

The  plan  for  reorganiiing  oar  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  of  which  this  is  a 


part  will  become  the  law  of  the  land 
June  30,  unless  one  of  tije  Houses  ot  Con- 
gress disapproves  It  in  its  entirety. 
Single  sections  of  the  plan  cannot  be 
stricken  out  by  a  vote  of  the  Congress. 
If  the  plan  is  defeated,  however,  its  good 
and  safe  provisions  can  be  enacted  as  a 
law  without  this  dangerous  and  objec- 
tionable provision. 

It  is  my  well-considered  opinion  that 
we  do  not  want  to  increase  the  military 
authority  over  the  civilian  government 
or  center  more  power  in  the  Pentagon. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  President  Eisen- 
hower or  on  the  man  now  holding  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  But  it  is  my  deep-ssated  con- 
viction that  we  always  want  to  keep  our 
Oovemment  definitely  in  the  hands  of 
civilians. 

We  must  not  now  strengthen  any  ma- 
chinery whereby  at  anytime  a  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  could  execute 
a  plan  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  civilian  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  went  far  enough  in  making  a 
combined  staff.  That  was  in  the  interest 
of  efBciency  and  ecoiaomy.  Thispropaad 
goes  too  far,  and  I  shall  oppose  it; 


Sea-Ak  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  HENRT  J.  UTHAM 


or  KTW  TC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB8 
Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  IjATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House,  an  address  of  Vice 
Adm.  John  J.  Ballentine.  Commander 
Air  Force.  United  States  Atlantic  Fieet. 
former  Commander,  United  States  Sixth 
Fleet,  Mediterranean  Sea,  before  the 
Naval  Order  of  the  United  States  at  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  on  May  1.  1953: 

Cmnmander  Haan,  fellow  raembera,  and 
guesU,  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
with  3rou  tonight  and  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor  to  have  been  Invited  by  my  old  friend. 
Commander  Hann.  to  speak  to  you. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  Commander 
Hann  for  the  personal  effort  he  has  put  into 
this  organisation  and  congratulate  blm  on 
-  the  success  he  has  achieved. 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  the  expression 
seapower  used  many  times — ^without  think- 
ing much  about  it — Just  taking  it  for  granted 
that  we  have  It.  However,  we  dont  just 
have  it — ^we  have  to  keep  everlastingly  fight- 
ing for  It. 

The  Influence  of  seapower  has  been  de- 
cisive in  shaping  the  course  of  history,  back 
to  the  days  when  ships  first  started  putting 
to  sea.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
at  length  on  this  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  Mediterranean 
powers  went  band  In  hand  with  the  strength 
of  their  navies.  World  War  I  was  lost  by 
the  Germans  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  importance  of  seapower.  World 
War  n  was  lost  by  the  Japanese  becaiise  their 
navy  wm  inadequate  to  keep  open  the  long 
supply  lines  between  the  home  islands  and 
their  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials  oa 
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ttnd  tiMir  far  Hung  oeeupTlng 
I  OB  tbeotlMr  hand. 
Mot  long  ago  I  luMl  th»  prtvllag*  ot  par- 
ticipating In  tfaa  carwnoniw  T»M-ir<nj  tlia 
•nnlvemry  of  tbe  murender  of  Lord  Com- 
mails  at  Toilctoim.  Va.    Little  Is  known  In 
oar  oountry  oT  ttie  d«elslv«  pwt  napowar 
lUayed  in  tba  surrander  of  Oorawallla.    "me 
TorktoVB  batti*  waa  on*  of  tbe  finest  com- 
bined operations  which  had  taken  ptaoe  up 
to  that  time.    The  operation  was  conceived 
and  planned  by  General  Washington  and  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  our  anted  French  com- 
nanders.     Washington   brought   his    army 
from  the  Ttetmty  of  new  York.  Rocbambeau 
brought  his  n«nch  army.  Including  all  Im- 
portant artUlsry.  from  Newport.  R.  L,  and 
■Admiral  De  Oraasa  brought  a  Frwoch  fleet 
plus  8.000  additional  troops  from  the  West 
Indies.    Thess  three  foroee  oonverged  on  the 
unsuspecting  Oomwallls  at  Yotktown  to  a 
beautifully  timed  operation.   DeOraaaewlth 
the  nreneh  fleet  fought  only  a  minor  Inde- 
elatve  engagement  off  the  Chceapsake  Capes 
with  the  British  fleet  from  Mew  York,  but 
the  Ek-ltlsh  fleet  retired  to  New  York.    Corn- 
^^lls  could  not  escape  by  sea  nor  could  he 
receive  relnfarcements  by  sea.    He  was  siir- 
rounded  moA  xinder  the  Are  of  the  French 
artllla^.    After  a  futile  attraapt  to  break  out 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  and  this  great 
country  gained  Its  Indspendenoe.    Ttie  deci- 
sive InlhiMwe  of  seapower  In  his  ease  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  our  country. 

The  Influence  of  seapowar  is  Just  as  great 
today  as  It  was  at  Yorktown.  Ships  are  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  power  of  our  great 
country.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  com- 
mand o\ir  81zth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  for  a  year  and  one-half  and  had  occasion 
to  visit  repeatedly  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean.  We  were  known  as  the 
"friendly  fleet."  Time  and  again  I  have  been 
told  "we  can  feM  seciire  for  a  few  days  while 
you  are  in  port."  The  peof^e  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coxintrlee  perhaps  understand  sea- 
power  better  than  any  other*  In  the  world. 

As  an  example  of  what  the  Sixth  Fleet 
means  to  the  free  people  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  stirring 
toast  given  by  the  Acting  Greek  Fweign 
Minister,  Mr.  Plplnells.  to  the  Preeldent  and 
to  our  Navy  at  a  luncheon  In  Athens.  After 
expressing  a  general  welcome  and  gratitude 
for  United  Statee  aid  to  Greece,  he  said: 

"Out  of  all.  however,  the  Invalxiable  serv- 
ices that  you  daUy  offer  us.  gentlemen.  I 
have   no  dUBeulty   In  saying  the  iwesence 
among  us  of  yo»ir  powerful  ships  and  gallant 
crews  Is  the  one  that  resounds  loudest  In  our 
hearts.    The  sea  stands  lor  freedom  In  evwr 
human  thought:  to  us  It  stands  for  life  It- 
self.    In  the  powerf\il  gray  dlplomaU  that 
you  command  we  see  the  guaranty  of  the 
•maU  peoples'  Independence,  for  we  know 
that  you  command  them  with  the  great  In- 
spiration of  iinselAshness.  for  tbe  service  of 
the  freedom  of  the  whole  world.    This  coun- 
try appreclatea  the  value  of  your  presence 
wherever  you  may  go.  even  beyond  this  coun- 
try.   I  feel  certain  that  wherever  there  are 
free    consciences    suffering    servitude,    your 
presence  In  the  Mediterranean  waters  brings 
steadfastnees  and  hope."  ^^ 

In  my  opinion  our  Navy  does  more  In  time 
ofp^ace  to  carry  United  States  Influence 
abroad  than  any  other  agency.  I  feel  that  It 
is  due  largely  to  the  preeence  of  the  powerful 
ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  that  the  CommunlsU 
n^  not  taken  control  In  several  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean.  »»*"■■ 

The  Navy's  job  Is  to  control  the  sea. 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  70 
percent  of  the  earths  surfacsvU  water  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  world's  commerce  is 
carried  by  ships?  «««»««  is 

The  word  of  a  nation  which  contnds  this 
▼ast  area^-and  the  air  over  It— has  great 
of*  wSli!*  ****  «>unclU  of  the  world  in  time 

Control  of  the  sea  la  time  of  war  means 
keeping  eea  lanes  open  for  (1)   Importing 


stea  eglt  matarMs:  (g)  ssBdinf  grovind 
troo  IS  abroad;  (3)  sending  suppUss  In  vast 
quai  titles  to  ground  troops  and  air-force 
cont  ngMits;  (4)  supporting  our  aUtsa  with 
prov  Blons  and  materials  of  war. 

La  rt— but  not  least  keeping  Invasion  from 
our  ihorss  aad  forcing  the  fight  where  we 
chooie  the  battleground. 

W(  I  hear  much  of  a  ring  of  expensive  air 
basef  overseas.  These  bsses  wlU  require 
larg«  ground  foroee  to  protect  them — If  po- 
lltlc4 1  considerations  permit  their  iise.  Tre- 
mett(  lous  quantltlss  of  shipping  will  be  re- 
quire d  to  support  these  basss.  Thsss  bases 
will  aot  be  worth  anything  to  us  If  we  do 
not  1  tave  a  Navy  which  can  control  the  seas 
and  t  lellver  the  goods  to  keep  them  operating. 
Tt »  backbone  of  sea-air  power  Is  naval 
avlat  ion. 

Tb )  greatest  menace  to  overseas  shipping 
Is  piobably  enemy  submarines. 

To  combat  this  menace  the  Navy  has  de- 
velofed  hunter-klUed  teams  of  aircraft  op- 
eratiig  from  small  carriers  In  coordination 
with  surface  craft  and  shore-based  long- 
rangt  patrol  planes.  Constant  emphasis  Is 
place  1  on  the  training  of  personnel  for  this 
type  of  defensive  warfare  and  on  the  de- 
velop ment  of  new  equipment  to  detect  sub- 
marites. 

Th »  most  powerful  offensive  weapon  sys- 
tem n  the  world  today  Is  the  carrier  task 
f orc»  -compoeed  of  aircraft  carriers  and  sup- 
porting ships. 

Vis  laliae  such  a  task  group  with  four  car- 
riers and  supporting  battleships,  cruisers, 
and  t  estroyers  which  Is  considered  a  normal 
carrier  task  group.  Then  multiply  by  two 
or  th  ee  to  obtain  a  carrier  task  force  com- 
parab  le  to  the  one  we  used  so  effectively  in 
the  P  iclflc  In  World  War  DL 

Thl  I  vast  floating  air  base  can  strike  with 
400  tc  000  planee.  modern  jet  planea,  without 
warm  ag,  any  shore  In  the  world — and  several 
hundi  ed  miles  Inland. 

Thl  I  floating  base  can  move  000  mUea 

strike  again  In  34  hours. 

I  k]  low  of  no  other  way  to  get  such  flex- 
ibility and  mobility.  There  Is  no  air  base 
to  eqt  al  this  one. 

We  take  the  air  base  to  the  target  Instead 
of  tey  ng  to  fly  several  thousand  miles  each 
way. 

We  are  told  that  these  carriers  are  so 
▼ulneiahle  that  they  are  iiselesa.  If  they 
are  ai  v\jlnerable  as  some  say  I  dont  see 
how  t  He  far  more  vulnerable  supply  ships 
will  { et  through  to  supply  our  overseas 
armlei  and  air  bases. 

The  fscts  are  that  ships  are.  of  course, 
▼nlnerible  but  not  nearly  ss  vulnerable  as 
some  ^y.  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain. 

The.  carrier  task  force  must  flrst  be 
•earch  kI  for  and  located.  Then  a  concen- 
trated attack  has  to  be  organized  from  a 
number  of  shore  bases.  By  this  time  the 
carrier  force  Is  hundreds  of  miles  away 
The  ve  ry  xmcertalnty  of  the  direction  of  our 
attack  makes  the  enemy  disperse  alivraft 
so  thai  no  attack  will  come  in  unoppoeed. 

The  carrier  force  has  swarms  of  jet  fighters 
for  del  ense— some  always  In  the  air,  others 
to  be  ( fulckly  launched. 

It  h  is  the  heaviest  antiaircraft  concen- 
tration In  the  world. 

The  Mttleshlp  of  the  Missouri  class  alone 
has  IK   gun  barrels. 

The  ask  force  has  scmie  1,000  gun  barrels 
and  cai  i  deliver  aoo  tons  of  shells  per  minute 
Into  at  :»<^Mng  aircraft. 

Subntarlnes  are  probably  the  greatest 
menace  to  carrier  task  force.  However  these 
carrlen  are  tough— they  are  armored  and 
divided  Into  Inniunerable  separate  compart- 
ments. A  ship  may  be  damaged  by  a  tor- 
pedo, lut  It  takes  a  great  many  to  sink 
one.  The  force  Is  always  acoompanlsd  by 
a  screen  of  destroyecs  and  antisubmarine 
wrcraft  I  assure  you  that  the  submarine 
menace  can  be  handled  sooeeesfullr.  as  It 
IMS  be«  1  in  two  dreadful  wars. 


The  othier  great  menace  is  the  atom  bomb. 
Our  defense  is  to  disperse  the  ships  so  that 
one  bomb  can  damage  only  one  ahlp.  Ships 
are  vmprofltable  targets  anyhow  fcr  atom 
bombs.  They  are  too  hard  to  find  and  too 
hard  to  hit.  We  loat  no  ahlp  to  high  level 
bombing  in  World  War  n  and  with  bombing 
altitudes  of  today  the  fast,  highly  maneu- 
vering ship  Indesd  Is  an  improfltable  target. 
Atom  bombs  are  much  better  suited  to  use 
against  fixed  bases  sshore.  where  the  oon- 
centrated  defense  found  In  a  carrier  task 
force  is  phyatcally  not  possible. 

The  facts  about  vulnerability  In  World 
War  II  are: 
We  had  110  earrters  In  operation. 
We  lost  11  small  carriers  mostly  from  at- 
tacks  by  Jap  carrier  planes  and  submarlaaa. 
Ws  lost  no  large  fast  carrlen  from  attacks 
by  Jap  shore  baaed  aircraft. 
We  lost  no  ship  to  high  Isvel  bombing. 
In  the  meantime  we  shot  down  15.000  Jap 
planes  with  ships'  guns  and  aircraft. 

In  one  13-day  operation  off  Japan  oar  fast 
carriers  were  attacked  by  141  Kamikaslea— 
certainly  the  most  deadly  guided  missile  up 
to  date — no  carriers  were  evmk — all  the 
Kamlkazles  were  destroyed  and  we  deetroyed 
3,000  shore  based  Jap  aircraft  during  th* 
operation. 

I  believe  that  the  Navy's  mobile  air  base 
Is  far  less  vulnerable  than  a  fixed  air  beMa 
ashore,  whoee  location  is  geographically 
known — It  is  always  there  to  be  bombed  in 
fair  weather  and  foul — and  to  which  Its 
planes  are  tied  by  the  strings  of  their  radius 
of  action. 

I  need  not  remind  you  gentlemen  of  tbe 
early  days  of  Korea.  Had  It  not  bean  for 
the  prompt  appUcaUon  of  aea  power,  which 
was  ready.  Korea  would  have  been  lost  In  2 
weeks.  You  remember  the  landing  at 
Inchon  protected  by  sea-air  power  which 
changed  the  situation  In  Korea  overnight. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  operation  was 
the  evacuaUon  of  aoo.000  at  Hungnam— a 
feat  made  poealble  by  sea-air  power. 

When  you  have  sea-air  power  available  yoQ 
can  do  all  kinds  of  unexpected  thlng»~ 
when  you  don't  have  it,  you  jiist  stay  tvnmf 
and  wait  for  the  attack  to  come  In. 

Let  us  suppose  some  other  country  has  our 
carriers — and  we  have  none.  How  would 
we  feel  on  the  eastern  seaboard  about  now? 
To  keep  our  sea-air  power  up  to  date  we 
need  carriers  even  more  modem  than  our 
Midway  class  to  accommodate  modem, 
heavier,  and  faster  planes  to  handle  all 
weapons. 

Our  converted  carriers  are  iMrely  able  to 
cope  with  the  alrplanee  now  in  sight.  We 
need  heavier  carriers  to  handle  the  planes 
which  will  be  operational  in  a  few  yean. 
The  Forrestal  and  Saratoga  will  be  welcome 
additions  to  our  sea-air  power  but  we  will 
need  more  than  thoee  two. 

These  shlpe  will  be  even  less  vulnerabls 
than  carrlen  of  today.  They  will  be  fltted 
with  canted  landing  platforma.  They  wlU 
carry  more  planes,  have  more  armor,  better 
oompartmentatlon  against  submarine  at- 
tack and  WlU  carry  more  aircraft  fuel,  more 
t'fiDBbs  and  ammiinltlon.  to  mention  a  few 
Improvements.  They  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  supercarrlen  but  as  the  normal  deval- 
opment  of  a  weapons  system,  necessary  for 
the  Navy  to  carry  out  lu  role  of  control  of 
the  sea. 

The  carrier  and  Its  planes  together  ooa- 
stitute  a  weapons  system. 

You  gentlemen.  I  am  sure,  are  the  flrst  to 
agree  that  we  must  develop  new  weapona 
and  weapon  systems  for  a  war  of  tomorrow. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  many  have 
advocated  doing  away  entirely  with  carrlen 
and  combat  shlpe.  We  have  been  hwvlag 
that  ever  since  the  airplane  emsrgwl  asa 
new  and  potent  weapcm  from  World  War  L 
The  fact  Is  that  World  War  n  saw  sea- 
power  (including  sea-alr  power)  reach  Its 
height  in  Its  Inflwnce  on  history,  and  at 
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this  moment  when  the  new  weapon,  the 
airplane,  had  certainly  come  of  age. 

Now  we  hear  of  other  new  weapons  to 
make  the  Navy  obsolete.  My  guess  is  that 
new  weapons  will  make  the  need  of  seapower 
more  mandatory. 

Korea  awakened  us  rudely  to  the  fact  that 
you  cant  fight  an  offensive  war  without  a 
balanced  Navy  and  its  sea-alr  power.  Thanks 
to  the  Navy,  we  are  able  to  supply  an  Army 
8.000  miles  away  from  home  with  greater 
facility  than  the  Commies  can  supply  their 
army  only  300  miles  away  from  their  borden. 
As  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  world's  commerce 
and  military  supplies  move  by  ship,  we  need 
the  most  powerful  Navy  In  the  world  to  see 
that  the  sealanea  are  free. 

To  me.  only  one  conclusion  is  apparent- 
only  carrier-based  alrpower  is  truly  mobile 
airpower.  Ovir  naval  forces  can  cover  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  surface.  These  forces 
with  aircraft  carrlen  as  the  focal  weapons, 
can.  when  oi>erated  by  experienced  tacticians, 
and  directed  by  leaden  of  sound  judgment. 
Insure  control  of  the  sea  with  all  the  attend- 
ant advantages  to  the  United  Statea. 


Airpower  Geofraphy  Disaissed  by  Gea. 
BoBDer  FeUers  in  Wisf s  for  Pchce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALxroains 

IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  RXPBXSENTAlTVaS 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen. 
Bonner  Fellers  In  his  Interesting  and  In- 
formative book  Wings  for  Peace,  has  suc- 
cinctly set  forth  the  fact  that  Mercator 
projection  maps  have  led  to  much  misun- 
derstanding relative  to  emplosrment  of 
airpower.  I  have  asked  and  received 
permission  to  include  in  our  Record  the 
chapter  of  Uie  book  dealing  with  this 
subject.  I  am  grateful  to  the  author  and 
liis  publisher  for  this  courtesy.  General 
Fellers,  in  addition  to  a  distinguished 
military  career,  was  formerly  foreign 
policy  advisor  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee: 

No  CoMTsnrMXMT— NoaTH  OS  South 

Most  of  us  shsie  an  inaccurate  conception 
of  polar  geography.  This  misconception 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  geography 
is  usually  taught  from  Mercator  maps. 
Geographical  distortions  are  present  on  all 
maps.  They  arise  from  the  compromises  the 
mapmaker  must  accept  In  projecting  a 
apherlcal  surface  on  a  fiat  plane. 

Mercator  projection  maps  show  the  earth's 
physical  features  of  the  Temperate  and  Trop- 
ical Zones  with  reasonable  fidelity.  But  in 
order  to  make  his  fiat  map  approximate  the 
spherical  surface  of  the  globe  along  the 
Temperate  and  Tropical  latitudes,  Mercator 
was  torc«A  to  distort  the  Arctic  regions  fan- 
tastically. For  example,  tbe  North  and 
South  Poles,  which  in  reality  are  points,  an 
shown  on  the  Mercator  projection  maps  as 
east-west  lines  parallel  to  and  equal  In 
length  to  the  Equator. 

As  a  resiilt,  on  the  Mercator  projection. 
Greenland  appean  larger  than  the  United 
Statea  (actually  It  Is  one-fourth  the  size 
of  the  United  States  of  America).  The 
United  States  appean  to  be  separated  from 
Bussia  by  immense  space  banien:  7.300  miles 
of  Atltmtic  Ocean  and  Murop*  on  the  east; 
6.200  miles  of  the  vast  Pacific  on  the  west. 
Europe  appean  as  a  formidable  barrier 
astride  Russia's  path  to  the  United  SUtes. 


(This  is  doubtless  the  basis  for  many  think- 
ing that  so  long  as  Europe  Is  friendly,  Amer- 
ica is  safe.) 

Because  of  this  fantastic  distortion  of  the 
MercatcH-  maps  in  the  Arctic  region,  our 
mind's  eye  envisages  it  as  limitless.  We 
think  of  these  froeen  regions  as  having  end- 
less east -west  dimensions  when  actually  as 
one  moves  north  or  south  from  the  Equator, 
the  east-west  direction  shrinks  until  at  the 
poles  it  ceases  to  have  meaning. 

A  glance  at  the  globe  dispels  the  distor- 
tion of  the  Mercator  projection  maps.  From 
tbe  Arctic  mainland  of  North  America  to 
Russia's  Arctic  shon  is  only  2,000  miles. 

From  our  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak..  Air  Fotcs 
Base  over  the  North  Pole  to  Novo  Sibirsk — 
the  Detroit  of  Russia — is  only  4,800  miles. 
The  same  route  via  Europe  is  7,020  miles. 
Over  the  pole  from  Air  Force  bases  in 
Alaska  it  is  4.200  miles  to  Moscow.  Red  air 
forces  based  on  Chvikotskiy  Peninsvila,  the 
Asiatic  mainland  northwest  of  Nome,  Alaska, 
an  nearer  to  Washington.  D.  C.  than  they 
are  to  Moecow. 

It  la  a  matter  of  consequence  that  most 
of  the  great  industrial  anas  of  Russia,  the 
United  States,  and  Europe  are  north  of  the 
40th  parallel.  These  vital  centers  are  all 
within  2.800  mUes  from  the  top  of  the  world. 

From  the  Russian  Arctic  Island — Franz 
Josef  Land — the  Russians  can  look  down  on 
every  industrial  United  Statea  city.  From 
this  strategic  Red  air  base  it  is  only  8.750 
miles  to  Hartford,  an  aircraft-engine  manu- 
factxiring  center;  8.800  miles  to  Chicago; 
3.850  mUes  to  Detroit;  4.000  miles  to  PitU- 
burgh. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  fiying  condi- 
tions an  favorable  over  the  polar  ci^.  There 
Is  little  turbulence,  few  clouds,  no  weather 
front.  The  prevailing  winds  are  cross  winds. 
fr(«n  left  to  right,  as  one  files  from  America 
to  Asia.  Navlgaton  must  have  special  train- 
ing because  in  the  polar  region  true  north 
and  magnetic  north  an  valueless.  Then  an 
no  radio  aids;  maps  an  inaccurate;  long 
twilight  hampen  celestial  navigation.  Radio 
communication  difficulties  arise  from  icing 
conditions  and  probably  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
Despite  these  obstacles,  the  problem  of  polar 
navigation  has  been  solved. 

At  53*  north,  the  apparent  speed  of  the 
siui  is  630  nautical-miles  per  hour.  A  west- 
boimd  plane  fi]rlng  at  this  speed  can.  like 
Joehxia,  make  the  sun  stand  still. 

Although  Arctic  flying  weather  is  good 
aloft,  on  the  surface  it  is  sometimes  a  de- 
terrent to  round-the-clock  fiying.  Ice  fog 
has  to  be  contended  with;  sometimes  It  lasts 
10  days.  During  Janxiary  and  Febniary,  tem- 
peratures at  the  Alaska  bases  average  10* 
below  zero.  Fahrenheit:  occasionally  the  tem- 
perature drops  to  60°.  The  problem  of  land- 
ing in  the  Arctic  is  not  difficult  but  servicing 
and  starting  engines  in  the  cold  requires  hot 
air  beaten  and  portable  starters.  Refueling 
Is  time-consuming. 

Until  the  range  ot  troop  transpcM^  aircraft 
Is  gnatly  Incnased.  it  would  be  difficult  to 
station  and  supply  large  ground  units  deep 
In  the  Arctic.  Because  of  the  extnme  cold 
and  heavy  going,  ground  operations  then  on 
a  large  scale  are  irtterly  Impossible.  From 
Russia's  Chtikotskly  bases,  however,  a  Red 
air-borne  invasion  of  western  Alaska  would 
be  poeslble.  Arctic  naval  operations  an  lln»> 
Ited  to  the  short  summer  season. 

Great  defensive  posslbUitles  an  available 
to  us  in  the  Arctic.  From  Alaska  east  to  Ice- 
land we  now  have  a  chain  of  weather  sta- 
tions. The  systems  of  radar  screens  and 
Interceptor  fighter  bases  an  not.  In  st»ne 
Instances,  close  enough  together  to  be  mutu- 
ally supporting. 

Red  attacks  against  the  United  States  over 
the  polar  cap  would  very  probably  cross 
Canada.  Since  this  great  ally  on  the  north 
has  made  air  power  her  preeminent  arm,  we 
have  in  Canada  valuable  warning  and  fighter 
Interception  poeslblUtlee. 


We  must  not  forget  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever,  that  a  radar  screen  Is  a  warning  device, 
giving  at  best  only  a  few  houn'  alert  before 
attack.  Even  If  detected,  the  enemy  attack 
may  soon  be  able  to  approach  our  cities  at 
the  speed  of  sound.  Interception  by  flghtera 
does  not  necessarily  follow.  Ovx  Air  Force 
is  so  small  that  at  best  it  could  {vovlde  only 
a  limited  defense. 

In  planning  t<a  the  next  war,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  nal  opponents  are 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  Neither  of 
these  gigantic  powen  can  invade  the  other 
with  ground  forces  in  sufllclent  strength  to 
gain  a  decision.  Neither  power  can  effective- 
ly impose  a  sea  blockade  upon  the  other. 

The  final  decision  therefore  mvist,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  reached  in  the  air.  Polar  fights 
will  be  the  new  element  in  war  If  the  strug- 
gle with  Russia  comee.  It  may  be  that  the 
air  above  this  great  polar  waste  will  become 
the  decisive  battlefield.  At  any  rate,  the  best 
route  to  the  United  States  tar  the  long-range 
Red  bomber  is  over  the  polar  cap. 

This  enemy  route  to  the  heart  of  America 
Is  Inadequately  defended. 

wo    COMTAIWiaEIfT    aOUTB 

Between  the  United  States  airbases  In 
North  Africa  and  the  fighting  fronts  of  south- 
east Asia  lie  6,000  miles  of  open  frontier  along 
the  southern  border  of  the  Red  territories. 
An  estimated  600  million  people  live  south 
of  this  lx)rder.  Nearly  all  embrace  the  Mos- 
lem or  Hundu  nligion.  These  religions  pre- 
clude acceptance  of  communism  as  an  ideol- 
ogy. 

Yet  the  Moslems  and  Hindus  face  two  gnat 
dangera:  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  maases 
provides  fertile  fields  for  Communist  exploi- 
tation by  infiltration,  and  there  an  no  mlU- 
tary  forces  anywhere  along  this  vast  fron- 
tier strong  enough  to  offer  resistance  to  Red 
Invasion. 

In  nbet  the  Chinese  an  btilldlng  alrbasei 
from  which  Russian  bomben  could  domlnata 
all  IiMlla. 

The  Middle  East,  bridgehead  to  three  con- 
tinents, is  the  most  stretegieally  important 
area  in  the  world.  Then  lies  half  the  earth's 
total  known  oil  reserves.  There  are  no 
armies  in  existence  or  in  prospect  that  could 
bar  the  Red  Army  from  occupying  all  of  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  a  towering  reaUty  that  aggresslva 
Russia  is  confronted  by  no  effective  barriers 
on  her  northern  and  southern  borders. 


Tbe  Roschberfs  ami  Intice  DoofUs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  aocHiGAir 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPRE8SNTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  SHAPE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks.  I  iuclude 
the  following  radio  broadcast  by  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
delivered  June  20  over  radio  station 
WON.  discussing  the  Rosenbergs'  case 
and  the  role  of  Justice  Douglas  in  this 
case: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  few 
minutes  befon  sundown  yesterday  a  grim 
and  grialy  btisiness  was  enacted  behind  the 
forbidding  walls  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  at  Os- 
slnlng,  N.  Y.  Defiant  to  the  last  Julius 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg  were  executed  In  the 
electric  chair  for  betraying  their  native  land. 
They  wen  the  flrst  Americans  to  pay  with 
their  Uvea  for  treason  In  peacetime. 
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-  VlMlr  crime  was  on*  of  the  most  heinoiu 
In  Aaaerlcen  laiMorf.  Tbey  tnumnltted 
■tonUe  bomb  Infonaatlon  to  Sortet  Roeela. 
Ttaf  ortUBStalf  tlieir  tieeeon  did  not  end  with 
their  deettas.  There  Is  always  the  posslblUty 
that  Soviet  Bossla  may  nnWiash  a  surprise 
atcmlc  attack  on  the  United  States  to  w^ 
out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Uvea  and  d»- 
stroy  military  potential. 

This  threat  exists  ooly  because  of  the 
Soeenberss.  In  Korea  there  are  34J14 
American  dead,  who  died  largely  because  of 
the  Roeenbergs.  In  Korea  toUl  American 
casualtlee  reached  almost  135,000  in  large 
part  because  of  the  Roeenbergs.  Without 
American  atoosle  secrets  the  Communists 
would  never  have  dared  risk  war  In  the  Far 


In  the  days  before  the  sun  set  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Rosenbergs,  frantic  legal  ma- 
Bsuvers  and  Red  propaganda  obscured  the 
great  crime  of  the  Rosenbergs.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  conceal  the  crime  and  every 
stop  was  puUed  to  play  on  warm  American 
emotions  to  enlist  sympathy  not  only  for 
the  Rosenbergs  but  through  them  for  all 
future  Red  traitors. 

While  the  sun  set  on  the  Mves  of  the 
Rosenbergs  It  did  not  set  on  American  liber- 
ties. Great  as  was  the  crime  of  this  pair, 
they  were  given  every  recourse  of  American 
justice  to  fight  their  execution.  They  were 
also  permitted  every  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  warm  American  heart. 

The  Rosenber«i  died.  They  shouM  have 
died  monttas  ago.  We  do  not  gloat  over  their 
deaths,  but  we  cannot  let  ovir  sympathy  for 
a  husband  and  vrlfe  a:3d  their  orphaned 
ehlldren  run  away  with  our  own  security. 
Up  to  the  end  the  Rosenbergs  were  not  a 
)ot  sorry  for  what  they  had  done.  They 
died  loyal  to  a  terrible  enemy. 

While  we  need  not  rejoice  that  two  human 
b^gs  have  been  put  to  death,  we  can  re- 
Jo*oe  that  every  American  tradition  of  liber- 
ty and  Jvmtim  was  observed.  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia the  Rosenbergs  would  have  been  put  to 
death  as  soon  as  their  crime  was  discovered 
and  as  soon  ss  they  had  been  forced  by  sub- 
tle torture  to  name  all  their  accompUees. 

In  this  country  Communists  were  per- 
mtttad  to  wage  prolonged  {vopaganda  war- 
fare In  their  beh&lf.  The  Oommtmlst  sets 
yP  *  chain  reaction  of  appeals  from  sclen- 
tteta,  etargyoMn,  professors,  feUow  travelers, 
parlor  pinks,  and  plain  dupee.  Communist 
pickets  were  permitted  to  vralk  In  front  of 
the  White  House  whUe  Americans  were 
denied  a  right  to  the  sMewatk.  This  was 
done  by  police  in  order  to  avoid  clashes,  but 
nonetheless  we  were  denied  our  right  to  walk 
on  our  property  so  that  our  enemies  might 
demonstrate  in  behalf  of  the  pair  whose 
hands  are  dark  with  American  blood  in 
Korea. 

To  the  end  the  Rosenbergs  remained  de- 
fiant and  unrepentant.  As  the  Judge  who 
tried  them  put  it  they  preferred  the  role  of 
glorified  martyrs  of  conununism.  This  same 
Judge  in  pronouncing  sentence  on  the  pair 
said  their  crime  was  "worse  than  murder- 
as  he  blamed  them  for  casualties  in  Korea 

So  beclouded  with  Issues  has  the  case  be- 
come that  It  Is  well  wu  review  the  facts. 
The  Communist  press  has  kept  up  a  barrage 
of  accusations  In  behalf  of  the  giUlty  pair. 
The  Dally  Worker.  obUvlous  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  purges  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
■tlrred  up  the  charge  of  anti-Semitism  In 
behalf  of  the  Roeenbergs.  The  charge  could 
not  stick  because  the  trial  Judge  was  of  the 
same  faith  as  the  prlK»ers  and  In  death  eon- 
stderatton  was  given  to  the  faith  of  the 
pair— ^they  were  executed  before  sundown  so 
that  they  might  not  meet  death  on  the 
Jewish  sabbath.  It  would  seem  that  they 
had  given  little  attention  to  their  fajth  dur- 
ing theU:  lifetime,  but  were  given  lU  comfort 
in  deaUu 


Let  ^18  examine  ttelr  crime 
and  hi  I  wife,  both  In  thatr  thirtlea. 
conrict  id  of  conspiracy  to  commit  esi^nage 

00  Mar  ^  aS.  1951.  A  Jury  of  11  men  and  1 
woman  found  them  guilty  oC  deUvwlng  to 
the  Kn  mlln  details  at  atomic  weapons,  sub- 
marine detection,  bomb-fuse  fire  control  and 
other  t  >p-eecret  data.  The  fire-control  de- 
vice is  being  need  by  Communist  aircraft 
agalnat  American  fliers  over  Korea. 

Othei  8  figured  In  the  espionage  acUvltlas 
of  the  1  UisenbergB.  David  Oreenglass,  broth- 
er of  I  thel  Roeenberg.  pleaded  guilty  and 
testlfle<  for  the  Government.  He  was  sen- 
tenced io  15  years  In  prison.  Another  con- 
apiratoi ,  Morton  Sobell.  a  Government  elec- 
tronics knd  radar  expert,  was  given  a  30- year 
sentenc  9.  He  fled  to  Mexico,  where  he  vnw 
picked  '  ip.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ooy  enunent  is  Anatoli  Anotovlch  Taoov- 
lev,  forner  Soviet  vice  consul  at  New  Tork 
City  thi  ough  whom  the  secrets  were  sent  to 
Russia. 

The  names  of  Dr.  Khius  Fuchs.  top 
British  atomic  scientist  who  is  serving  a  14- 
year  tei  m  for  espionage,  came  into  the  trial. 
So  did  he  name  of  Harry  Gold,  spy  courier, 
who  is  serving  a  30-year  sentence.  Gold 
confessiid  his  crime.  So  did  Fuchs.  Cbn- 
feesloni  saved  them  from  the  extreme  pen- 
alty. The  Roeenbergs  preferred  the  role  of 
Commt]  Hist  martyrdom  and  refused  to  con- 
fess. C[mfesslon  might  have  saved  their 
hves. 

Instead  of  trying  to  save  their  lives  by 
making  a  clean  breast  of  their  crimes,  the 
Roeenb4  rgs  preferred  to  make  a  plea  for  their 
lives  by  asking  for  tolerance.  Why  Is  it  that 
we,  wbi>  are  loyal  Americans,  are  always 
being  a  iked  to  prove  that  we  are  tolerant? 
Why  is  It  that  we  are  always  being  c&iled 
upon  tc  sacrifice  our  beliefs  on  the  altar  of 
so-calle  1  tolerance? 

Vn.  Itosenberg  appealed  to  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower n  the  White  House  for  clemency. 
Mrs.  Ro  «nberg  asked  that  her  life  be  spared 
so  that  ihe  might  see  her  sons  grow  to  man- 
hood. This  plea  was  made  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  by  her  actions  Mrs.  Rosenberg 
has  sent  sons  of  many  American  mothers  to 
their  de  iths  In  Korea  before  they  could  reach 
the  full  flower  of  manhood. 

TOIera  nee  should  not  be  a  one-way  street. 
There  ii  no  reason  why  we  should  be  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  help  destroy  our- 
selves vnder  the  guise  of  tolerance  when 
those  w  lo  call  upon  us  are  not  tolerant  of 
our  traditions  and  beliefs. 

Last  «  eek  a  former  FBI  agent  testified  that 
some  Co  inmunlsts  had  plotted  to  assassinate 
a  Senatiir  who  has  been  leading  the  flght 
against  Communists  and  Communist  In- 
fluences. So-callfd  liberals  around  the  world 
have  bla  ckened  this  Senator  as  the  greatest 
menace  o  American  liberty.  He  has  no  army 
as  has  tl  ke  Kremlin,  no  flaming  cannons  and 
no  dedired  mission  to  rule  the  wwld,  yet 
he  Is  be  ng  held  up  as  a  vrorse  menace  by 
far  than  men  and  a  philosophy  dedicated  to 
overthrovlng  the  country.  Instead  of  be- 
ing horr  Ifled  at  the  plot  and  hastening  to 
protect  Ihe  8enat(x-'s  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  heae  so-caOed  liberals  were  silent 
or  even  is  one,  who  spoke  to  me,  regretfiil 
that  tlM  Pittsburgh  Communists  had  not 
suoeemle<  I.  Of  course  this  liberal  hastened 
to  say  t  lat  be  was  not  In  sympathy  with 
commun  am  In  any  form,  but  declared  the 
end— tha  projected  aaasslnatlon— to  be  de- 
sirabte  la  the  Interests  of  wtwt  he  called  free- 
dom. 

1  am  a  so  reminded  of  the  four-star  Navy 
ehi4>lalu  on  the  west  coaat  who  was  per- 
suaded t3  take  crosses  off  almost  a  doaen 
chapels  i  i  the  West  In  order  to  demonstrate 
hU  toton  nee.  This  poor  fooi — ^I  call  him  so 
because  1 «  was  and  is  a  priest  of  my  faith- 
would  hiive  taken  down  every  cross  from 
every  ehi  pel.  had  he  not  run  into  a  n^ged 
admiral.  Sound  faith  is  tolerance,  but  tol- 
erance d(  es  not  m/oua.  that  we  must  ab«n- 


Pa— nbarg      don  oar  faith  In  our  Ood  and  In  our  eoui- 


try. 

In  the  final  hours  of  ttie  Rosenbergs  a  stay 
of  execution  was  granted  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  The  Suprem* 
Court  overruled  this  stay.  Douglas  granted 
the  stay  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  four 
times  iB«vlously  the  Court  had  refused  to 
mtertaln  legal  moves  In  behalf  of  the  Rosen- 
bergs. Six  Justices  overruled  the  Dou^aa 
move.  He  was  supported  by  Justice  Black, 
who  has  been  straining  to  prove  himself  » 
liberal  ever  since  exposure  of  his  early  mem- 
bership in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Justice  Frankfurter  dodged  voting  on  tha 
issue  by  saying  he  hadnt  had  time  to  make 
up  his  mind.  Frankfurter  had  the  time  to 
be  a  character  witness  for  Alger  Hiss,  the 
convicted  Red  spy.  He  also  found  time  to 
lead  a  crusade  for  a  couple  of  Communist 
martyrs  of  a  quarter  of  a  oentvuy  ago— 
Sacco  and  Vanzettl. 

Frankfurter  can  be  dismissed  as  being 
without  courage.  Most  of  his  evil  work  has 
been  done.  Be  fllled  the  Government  with 
products  of  bis  classroom,  many  of  whom 
were  Communists.  I  do  not  say  he  made 
them  Communlste  but  certainly  he  did  not 
discourage  them  or  make  them  Americans. 

Douglas  aspires  to  the  presidency.  Most 
of  his  evil  might  still  be  before  him.  Doug- 
las, It  must  be  remembered,  has  been  the 
darling  of  the  Communists.  He  dissented 
from  the  Court  decision  upholding  the  con- 
viction of  11  top  Communists.  He  called  tar 
recognition  of  Red  China  by  United  Nations 
at  a  time  when  the  Red  Chinese  were  kUI- 
ing  American  boys  in  Korea.  He  urged  Iran 
to  adopt  a  S3r8tem  inchidlng  10  percent  com- 
munism. He  compared  the  Communist  tip* 
risings  in  the  Far  Bast  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Last  May  ai  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  Douglas  said  America  had  lost 
its  position  of  moral  leadership.  This  from 
a  man  who  went  vacationing  for  some  weeks 
with  another  man's  wife.  And  from  a  man 
who  some  years  ago  stooped  from  the  high 
Court  to  string  obeenltles  Into  verses  which 
shocked  a  select  group  of  Americans,  which 
has  nxmibered  two  Presidents,  a  Chief  Ji». 
tloe.  admirals  of  the  fleet,  generals  ai  the 
Army.  Senators,  govemora.  am:  lesser  ehar« 
acters  including  myself.  I  was  there  when 
this  would-be  liberal  spouted  his  flith. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
must  mar  my  return  after  a  month  by  giving 
way  to  deep  feeling,  but  some  of  these  char- 
acters will  be  portrayed  to  you  as  heroes  la 
some  quarters.  You  mxist  know  them  for 
what  they  are. 


Here's  to  Dai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY    r 

OF  NIW  TOOK  ** 

IN  THS  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 
Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
o«D,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  which 
appeared  in  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Po8t4 
Standard,  June  21, 1953;  ' 

Hna's  io  Dao 

My  Dad.  the  guy  who  thriUed  in  holding  a 
bawling,  wet  bundle  of  charm  in  his  arma. 
He'd  wanted  a  boy  very  badly  but  apparently 
Heaven  had  other  ideas.  He  received  a 
chubby,  female  bundle  of  trouble.  Be 
wasn't  sorry,  not  my  Dad.  He  took  me  aa 
close  to  his  heart  as  if  I'd  been  th«  bmt  boy 
ever.  ' 
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Of  course,  he  had  to  make  a  few  changes 
aroiwd  the  house:  Take  back  the  baseball 
and  mitt,  two  footballs,  three  blue  blankets 
and  a  pair  of  spike  shoes,  but  he  did  it  gladly 
becatisc — well,  because  he's  Just  my  Dad. 

Now  you've  heard  Dad's  introduction  to 
me,  let  me  introduce  you  to  him.  He's  about 
6  feet  tall,  weighs  300  poiwds,  has  brown 
hair,  graying  slowly  but  surely,  brown  eyes 
and  a  well  placed  dimple.  Tou  ask.  "What's 
so  different  about  him?"  You  Jxist  don't 
know  my  Dad. 

He  adores  his  children  and  always  feels  he's 
not  doing  enough  for  us.  His  bark  Is  much 
worse  than  his  bite  and  he's  never  spanked 
one  of  his  kids  yet.  If  we're  hurt  about 
something,  he  shares  that  hurt.  He  pos- 
sesses marvelous  fortitude,  but  when  one  of 
his  brood  should  be  seriously  threatened  by 
illness  he  develops  a  cold  In  his  eyes. 

He's  always  been  my  best  beau.  I  love  to 
be  with  him.  He  has  a  certain  mascxiline 
smell  and  when  I  am  frightened  or  hurt  my 
Dad  spells  secxirity.  He  was  beside  me  when 
childhood  chasms  opened  wide  before  me 
and  even  now,  if  a  boy  gives  his  little  girl  a 
heartache  he's  there  to  offer  a  shoulder  or 
provide  a  ready  laugh. 

He's  a  clown,  a  tease,  a  little  boy,  laiighter, 
clgaret  smoke,  tears,  and  Joy.  He's  Mom's 
dearest  possession  and  my  closest  friend. 

This  Sunday  111  probably  hand  him  a  car- 
ton of  clgarets  or  a  tie,  but  all  my  devotion, 
deepest  love  and  thanks  are  with  it,  for  you 
see — he's  my  Dad. 

Kaxct  Cabb. 


Russia  Dodblkf  Boaber  Fleet  as  We  Cat 
Air  Force,  Hearst  Editorial  G>Bment 


EZTE!«8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CALiroaMXA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  our  Racots  an  article 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  one  of  the  great  Hearst  news- 
papers: 

RT7S8U    DOTTBUWO    XtS    BOMBB    FLSIT 


(By  Kent  Hunter,  Colonel,  Army,  United 
State*.  Bethed) 

WASRiKaTOM,  June  20. — ^Reports  of  Rus- 
sian aviation  strength,  given  In  secret  ses- 
sions to  House  and  Senate  conunittees  by 
Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  may  yet  retrieve  a 
major  portion  of  the  propoeed  administra- 
tion cut  of  $5  billion  in  Air  Force  appropria- 
tions. 

These  are  the  paraphrased,  but  basically 
main  points  of  the  Vandenberg  presenta- 
tion: 

Russia  cuirently  has  20,000  operational 
warplanes.  of  which  over  1,000  are  bomb- 
ers capable  of  reaching  the  United  States 
with  atomic  warheads,  with  some  3,000  me- 
dliun  bombers,  capable  of  covering  Europe. 

Russia's  major  force  of  fighter  planes — ap- 
proximately 16,000— will  be  MIG-15  Jets,  of 
Improved  design,  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year  under  the  Soviet  decision  to  go  into 
mass  production  on  that  modeL 

XNAOSQUATK 

The  mass  production  of  MIO-lS's  will  pass 
on  to  the  Rxisslan  reserve  air  fleet  both 
fighter  and  bcmiber  planes  of  the  Yak  and 
Stormovik  types  regarded  as  inadequate  to 
flght  Jets,  or  even  to  attack  Jet  bombers. 

The  previous  reserve-type  planes  is  thus 
made  avaUable  for  use  in  areas  like  Indo- 
china, Tibet,  and  similar  areas  where  West- 


em  nations  do  not  have  flghter  bases  close 
enough  to  make  contact  with  the  slower  pro- 
peller-driven planes  of  the  old  Russian  re- 
serve fleets.  Such  planes  are  highly  effective 
against  ground  troops  lacking  antiaircraft 
artillery  or  combat  aircraft  superior  in  de- 
sign to  the  Russian  castoffs. 

In  addition,  the  Russian  production  pro- 
grams caU  for  doubling  the  Red  air  force 
bomber  strength  within  the  next  12  months. 
Designs  have  been  approved  and  actual  pro- 
duction is  under  way.  Congress  has  l>een  told. 

Two  Russian  bomber  designs  have  been 
Identified  as  in  production,  and  their  capa- 
bUitles  lUted. 

Msonnc  Boi 


One  is  the  improved  TU-4  medium  bomber, 
originally  developed  by  Russian  engineers 
from  American  B-29  bombers  which  made 
forced  landings  in  Russia  during  World  War 
II  and  were  never  returned. 

Russian  additions,  according  to  reports, 
have  been  adaptation  to  Jet  propulsion,  and 
facilities  for  refueling  In  the  air.  This  vastly 
Increased  the  combat  radius  and  the  one-way 
range  of  the  original  ship.  It's  speed  and 
altitude  have  similarly  been  increased. 

Such  bombers  can  reach  the  northern 
Eones  of  United  States  from  Russian  polar 
bases. 

A  more  powerful  bomber,  the  IL-28  is  cred- 
ited with  speed,  altitude,  and  combat  radliis 
capabilities  between  the  United  States  B-60 
and  the  United  States  B-dS.  They  are  nei- 
ther as  fast  nor  capable  of  the  altitudes  at- 
tained by  the  B-47  all-Jet  medium  bomber 
which  the  United  States  is  now  seeking  to 
produce  in  adequate  quantity  to  replace  the 
present  "workhorse"  B-29.  But  the  IL-28 
has  longer  combat  radius  and  range  capabU- 
Itiee  than  the  B-47. 

TWO  TXASS  AWAT 

The  American  B-52,  all  Jet  transocean 
bomber,  planned  to  eventually  replace  the 
B-36  tat  strategic  missions,  is  at  least  S 
years  away  from  mass  production. 

The  B-52  is  expected  to  outdistance,  out- 
speed,  and  reach  higher  altitude  than  any 
bomber  now  in  existence  or  known  to  be  in 
development  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Its  one  trouble  is  the  time  needed  to  produce 
it  in  adequate  quantity. 

General  Vandenberg's  presentation  to  the 
Congress  was  one  of  pleading  for  restoration 
of  the  major  portions  of  the  Air  Force  cut- 
back proposed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  WU- 
son. 

Vandenberg's  plea  has  found  strong  sup- 
port, particularly  in  the  Senate,  and  some 
Senators  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  pr(qx3sed  $5  billion 
cutback  be  restored. 

No  Pouncs 

Representative  Yohtt,  of  California,  made 
a  point  about  the  controversy  over  Air  Force 
appropriations  the  other  day  which  puts 
the  whole  argument  into  better  balance. 

Citing  the  position  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers on  the  matter,  he  said  he  was  enor- 
mously impressed  by  the  fact  that  while 
these  newspapers  were  strong  supporters  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  for  Justification  of  the  pro- 
posed Air  Force  cuts. 

Mr.  YoBTT,  who  vlgoroxisly  opposes  the  cuts, 
said  this  refutes  the  suggestion  that  op- 
position has  the  motivation  of  partisan  poU- 
tlcs. 

"Seciirity  is  not  a  matter  of  polltlOB.**  he 
commented. 

"The  Air  Force  cuts  should  neither  be  at- 
tacked nor  defended  on  a  partisan  basis. 

"Anyone  who  plays  politics  with  it  or 
weakens  It  Is  tampering  with  our  precious 
liberty." 

He  is  eminently  right  about  that. 

The  concern  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in 
the  matter  of  Air  Foroe  appropriations  is  not 


even  remotely  a  political  concern,  but  solely 
a  concern  for  the  peace  and  safety  at  tha 
United  States. 

We  do  not  think  a  second-best  Air  Fbroe 
In  the  kind  of  world  we  have  to  live  in  is 
worth  any  amount  of  money,  since  it  would 
neither  keep  us  out  of  war  nor  win  a  war. 

We  think  the  least  we  can  afford  is  an 
Air  Force  capable  of  giving  ub  peace  If  pas- 
sible and  victory,  if  necessary. 

Every  dollar  spent  for  this  purpose  should 
be  wisely  and  honestly  expended,  and  any 
waste  in  such  a  sitvution  Is  a  shamefiil 
thing. 

But  the  thing  never  to  be  out  of  mind  Is 
the  fact  that  only  an  Air  Force  adequate 
for  our  safety  Is  worth  what  it  costs,  and 
anything  lees  than  that  is  not  economy — 
and  anybody  who  plays  politics  vrith  that 
Is  playing  mighty  loose  with  the  future  of 
America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WXSCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPXtESENTATIVXS 

Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herewit*-  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  chapters  of  MaryknoU  Mis- 
sioner  Pather  James  A.  McCormlck'a 
pamphlet.  Blueprint  for  Enslavement: 

CHAPxn   • 

Business  not  as  usual 

"How  is  business?"  I  asked  Mr.  Wong,  owner 
of  a  department  Btan  employing  five  clerks. 

"What  bxislness?  I  have  nothing  to  sell." 
he  replied  dully. 

"What  about  the  store?    The  clerks?" 

"I  still  have  the  store  and  the  clerks,"  the 
merchant  answo'ed.  "But  we  cant  import 
merchandise  ary  more.  Only  the  govern- 
ment can  bring  in  tires  and  gasoline  and 
things  for  its  own  iise.  People  can't  afford 
luxuries  any  more,  either.  Mow  instead  of 
leather  shoes  we  wear  wooden  clogs  like  the 
farmers." 

"But  how  can  you  keep  your  store  open  if 
you  have  nothing  to  sell?" 

"The  government  does  not  permit  me  to 
cloee,"  he  replied.  "I  am  losing  money  day 
after  day.  I  must  pay  rent  on  my  store, 
wages  to  my  clerks,  higher  taxes  each  month, 
subscriptions  for  all  these  campaigns  to  buy 
airplanes  and  tanks  for  the  war  in  Korea. 
I  am  forbidden  to  shut  down  until  my  assets 
are  completely  exhausted.  I  have  been  de- 
clared a  capitalist,  a  man  without  rights. 
In  the  past  month  I  have  not  st^d  enough  to 
pay  my  electric-light  bUl." 

"But  what  about  the  other  stores?"  I 
inquired. 

"They  are  all  In  the  same  fix,"  Mr.  Wong 
continued.  "There  Is  nothing  to  sell  except 
vrooden  and  bamboo  articles  made  nearby, 
or  homemade  soap,  or  cotton  piece  goods 
woven  In  this  region.  The  vegetable  mar- 
kets are  thriving,  but  that  is  all.  Did  you 
see  a  single  store  selling  rice  as  you  came 
along?" 

"No."  I  repUed.  "Come  to  think  of  It, 
I  havent." 

"Bice  is  now  a  government  monopoly." 
said  Mr.  Wong.  "We  can  only  purchase  a 
day's  supply  at  a  time  In  the  state  store. 
And  we  must  pay  cash." 

"What  are  the  rice  merchants  doing?" 

"They  must  keep  open.  Some  have  tried 
to  switch  to  other  lines.  The  merchant  op- 
iwslte  has  filled  his  shelves  with  dishes  and 
crockery.     But  he  doesnt  make  two  sales 
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a  tf ay.  No  one  hM  the  money  lo  bay.  When 
hi*  tflahes  are  gone  he  ewsDat  replace  them." 

"If  there  U  no  buslneae."  I  Mked.  'TBow 
do  yon  get  enough  to  eat?* 

**nrct  we  sell  everything  we  own,"  Itr. 
Wong  taliL  Then  In  a  city  like  thla  moet 
of  UB  come  from  farm*,  and  we  still  haTe 
a  share  In  the  farms  back  home.  We  bring 
food  tiom  there.  But  the  tax  cm  rloeland 
Is  so  heavy  we  have  not  enou^  rlee  to  last 
tlU  the  ncoEt  harveat." 

"Then  you  were  better  off  under  the  Na« 
tlonaUsts?^  X  suggested. 

"Shi  Do  not  speak  so  loud,"  cautioned 
Wong.  looking  around  to  be  sure  that  we 
were  not  overheard.  'We  were  the  backbone 
of  the  Nationalist  GoTemment.  Our  taxes 
kept  the  government  going.  Then  the  Reds 
came  and  lulled  us  to  sleep.  They  said  that 
If  our  aaeets  were  under  $104X)0  we  would 
not  be  declared  capitalists,  and  few  of  us 
were  worth  that  much.  But  they  did  not 
keep  their  promises. 

"Now  all  the  real  necessities  of  life  are 
sold  In  the  state  store.  We  cannot  buy 
as  cheafdy  as  they  sell.  They  claim  they 
are  keeping  prices  down,  and  they  are.  But 
they  pay  only  a  low  firlce  for  the  goods  they 
buy.  Thus,  the  people  have  little  money, 
and  that  nnnt  be  spent  on  the  bare  neoeasl- 
ties.  Life  Is  very  hard.  I  dont  know  what 
will  become  of  us." 

CSAPRS    t 

Jteligion  in  Bed  Chin* 

When  the  Commvmists  took  over  our 
ccAinty  by  guerrilla  attack,  they  Issued  a 
proclamation  that  there  would  be  complete 
freedom  of  religion. 

Not  long  after  the  Beds  arrived,  a  soldier 
brought  me  a  large  poster  written  and  signed 
by  the  Red  county  commissar,  and  sealed  with 
the  official  county  seal,  saying  that  religion 
and  church  property  were  to  be  protected, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  removed  without  the 
cxpreaa  permission  at  the  commissar. 

Althou^  all  their  books  and  Indoctrina- 
tion courses  were  filled  with  antlrellgloua 
propaganda,  some  of  the  miner  Reds  were 
sincere  In  their  belief  that  religion  was  to 
be  left  free  and  unmolested.  The  higher- 
up*  had  other  plans  but  they  did  not  care  to 
make  them  known  until  their  hold  on  the 
county  was  more  firm. 

The  first  antlreliglous  remain  was  brought 
to  me  a  month  later.  One  of  the  Bed  work- 
ers watching  my  1.200  people  leaving  tha 
church  after  mass  on  Pentceoet  Sunday  was 
overheard  remarking.  "Thla  time  next  yenr 
the  church  will  be  empty." 

Although  Christians  In  our  neighborhood 
ware  uneaey.  chiuch  attoidance  inci«aecd 
Instead  of  dropping  off.  When  the  local 
public  school  opened  In  the  fall.  It  had  new 
teachers  and  a  new  principal.  I  was  told 
that  the  new  teachers  w«re  approved  by  the 
county  educational  office,  azKi  that  anyone 
who  went  to  church  co\ild  not  get  a  Job. 
One  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Altar  Boy 
Society,  the  boys  told  me  that  their  teacher 
had  told  them  to  stay  away  from  church. 
"You  must  study  every  night,"  the  teacher 
l»*<i  "Hd.  "Anyone  who  goes  to  church  for 
evening  prayers  will  get  a  black  mark.  Ha 
win  not  be  allowed  to  win  the  first,  second,  or 
third-class  prize,  even  if  he  does  get  the 
highest  marks  In  the  examinations." 

Shortly  after  this  I  was  told  that  each 
teacher  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  homes  of 
his  pupUs  each  night  and  see  if  the  stndenta 
were  home  studying.  Reporto  were  to  be 
made  on  anyone  absent.  Later  the  altar 
boys  told  me  that  they  had  bean  barred  from 
the  school  baaketball  team.  The  ave  reg- 
ulars on  the  team  w«re  altar  boys,  and  be- 
cause they  refused  to  quit  serving  mass,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  play.  After  the  school 
lost  two  important  games,  tlie  rule  was 
waived. 

On  the  flrat  Chrlstmaa  after  the  Reds  took 
over,  we  recorded  the  biggest  church  at- 
tendance In  Maryknoll  history  in  the  parish. 
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oar  ft«e  aehool  (or  the  poor  of  the 
ipened  after  New  Tear's  day  we  were 
>y  a  delegation  from  the  county  edu- 
oSee.    They  toM  the  teach«a  that 
must  be  registered  in  the  county 
rhla  meant  that  we  would  have  to 
Christian   teachers,    appointed   by 
,  while  we  paid  all  the  bills.    I  gave 
my  teachers  a  full  half-year's  saUtfy 
closed  the  school, 
that  first  year  and  a  half  under 
from  May  1949  all  through  1950, 
a  big  upswing  In  the  fervor  of 
They  now  realized  the  an- 
of  the  Reds  toward  religion.    They 
that    they    were    in    acute    danger 
their  church,  and  suddenly  it  be- 
precious, 
clinrch  was  so  crowded  every  Sunday 
had  to  add   an   extra  mass.    The 
teated  800,  but  we  were  able  to  crowd 
if   the   children  stood   across   the 
in  the  aisles,     iiany  of  those  com- 
(^urch  were  pagans  who  never  before 
interest  In  religion.     During  this 
new  converts  were  instriKted  and 
Night  schools  of  religion  sprang 
the  parish, 
night  a  number  of  men  would  drop 
me,  to  bring  me  the  news,  or  just 
talk.     They  knew  that  they  would 
of  cusplcion,  that  the  Reds  might 
them  foreign  agents.    But  that  did 
them  from  coming, 
end  of  1930  the  Reds  had  strength- 
grip  on  China.     Now  It  was  be- 
impossible  to  criticize  them, 
my  Christians  was  in  a  store  one 
the  bystanders  that  the  Commu- 
not  live  up  to  their  propaganda,  that 
the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  say. 
trrested  on  the  spot  by  a  secret  po- 
Despite  his  protests  that  the  Reds 
freedom   of   speech,   he   was 
att  to  the  Jail.    He  was  locked  up  for  a 
during  which  time  he  was  required 
series  of  Red  indoctrination  books 
he  had  to  pass  an  examination  be- 
^  ras  released.    When  he  was  freed,  his 
to  pay  for  all  the  food  he  had 
Jail. 

1950,    16    members    of    the 

were  taken  from  jail  and  ex- 

a  hill  directly  opposite  the  mls- 

'elt  that  the  executions  were  meant 

to  me  and  to  the  Christians. 

rfame  day  a  total  of  07  were  executed 

cfunty. 

I  went  to  a  town  about  3  mOes 

^aryknoll  mission  to  baptize  a  baby 

the  christening  banquet.     That 

[  set  out  to  visit  four  families  pre- 

baptlsm.     We  had  Just  finished 

payers   at   one  of  the   homes   when 

was  filled  with  Jabbering,  chat- 

^gh-«chool  boya. 

to  reach  the  next  bouse,  about  a 

,  I  ht-J  to  go  along  a  narrow  path 

rioefields.    The  high-school  boys  fol- 

chattering   with  excitement.     I 

voicea.  one  a  man's  and  the  other 

woman,  begin  to  call  out  slogans 

with  the  Americans"  and  "Let 

American  aggression  in  Korea"  and 

I   realised    that    the    Communists 

stir  up  a  public  denuinstration 

.  but  thinffs  didn't  go  quite  as 

planned.    For  one  thing,  very  few 

took  up  the  cheerleaders'  slo- 

of  them  even  laughed  out  loud 
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the    girl    cheerleader    said    load 
me  to  hear,  "Let's  be  quiet.    Hun- 
people  are  following  him.     When 
meeting  we  can't  get  10  people 


cr>wd 


followed  me  to  the  home  of 

Christian.    There  the  two  leaders, 

a  wonuui.  entered  the  parlor, 

ig  a  loud  speech  demanding  that 

village  or  be  mobbed.    I  refused 


to  leave  unless  they  showed  me  a  written 
order  from  the  county  public  peace  bureau, ' 
which  had  proclaimed  "Foreigners  will  be 
protected."  They  left  after  a  while,  and 
nothing  happened.  Later  I  learned  that  the 
woman  was  the  wife  of  the  eotinty's  as- 
sistant chief  of  police. 

cHAFriB  la 

Persecution  of  mistkmen 

At  the  American  Baptist  Mission  in  our 
region  lived  two  elderly  lady  missionaries. 
They  had  spent  their  whole  lives  doing  mis- 
sionary work  in  China.  They  loved  their 
work  and  the  Chinese  people,  and  they  had 
resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
there.  But  the  Reds  harassed  them  until 
one  of  the  old  ladles  changed  her  mind  and 
asked  permission  to  leave. 

Month  after  month  passed  and  no  answer 
came  to  her  application  for  exit.  She  re- 
peatedly inquired  about  the  application  at 
the  county  offices,  but  was  given  no  satis- 
faction. Her  health  began  to  fail  under  the 
strain.  Finally  after  9  months  the  Reds 
gave  permission  to  her  to  leave  China. 

In  February  1951.  the  remaining  Baptist 
lady  departed  from  our  county  along  with 
the  Swiss  Lutherans.  None  of  these  other 
missionaries  wanted  to  leave.  They  had 
been  ordered  out  by  the  Reds. 

During  this  time,  the  Reds  sent  out  orders 
for  all  foreigners  to  report  at  certain  public 
peace  bureau  offices  for  the  purpose  of  "alien 
registration."  Many  missioners  were  never 
allowed  to  return  to  their  missions  again. 
Other?  were  sent  hum*  to  house  arrest. 
Some  were  Jailed  and  held  for  public  trial. 
Still  others  were  deported. 

On  December  28,  1950,  the  Communists 
published  an  order  freezing  all  American 
assets  in  China,  including  money,  real  es- 
tate, furniture,  and  personal  belongings. 
On  January  8.  1961,  a  second  order  confis- 
cated all  American  Institutions.  On  Janu« 
ary  18,  the  government  ordered  that  all  mis- 
sion establishments  be  handed  over  to  Chi- 
nese clergy. 

P>Dllowing  this  last  order  a  campaign  for 
the  Communist-sponsored  Independent 
churches  began.  Every  congregation  of 
every  denomination  was  required  to  hold  a 
meeting  to  esUbllsh  the  Patriotic  Indepen- 
dent Church.  At  these  maettngs  Red  or- 
ganizers told  the  people  that  they  Hb^i  to 
sign  a  contract  with  the  government  promte- 
ing  that  they  would  practice  the  "Three 
Freedoms."  These  freedoms  were  that  tha 
churches  should  be  self-supporting;  self -di- 
recting, and  self-propagating.  The  congre- 
gations were  also  told  that  they  had  to  cut 
off  all  connecticm  with  all  other  Chrtstiaa 
churches  ouUide  China. 

Ironically,  two  of  those  freedoms  are  i»«- 
clsely  what  the  missioners  themselves  werw 
working  for.  Their  long-range  goal  In  any 
mlssl(»  country  Is  for  the  church  to  be  self- 
supporting  rather  than  dependent  on  assist- 
ance from  the  faithful  In  other  eoimtrles. 
Then,  too.  they  train  native  prissts,  sisters, 
and  catechists  so  that  the  church  in  any 
country  eventually  will  become  self-propa- 
gating, with  native  personnel  r^ladng  tit* 
missioners. 

By  "self-directing,"  the  Communists  mean 
that  the  church  in  China  must  sever  all 
ties  with  the  Vatican.  This,  ot  omxtwe,  would 
nuike  It  merely  a  national  church,  rather 
than  part  of  the  one,  holy.  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  church.  I  know  of  10  Chinese 
priests,  personal  friends  of  mine,  who  are 
still  in  JaU  because  they  refused  to  organize 
such  a  chitfch. 

AU  during  this  time  a  high-powered  smear 
campaign  was  directed  against  all  foreigners. 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Americans.  Red 
propagandists  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in 
dreaming  up  fantastic  charges.  Americans 
teaching  at  Ungnan  University  in  Canton 
were  charged  with  everything  from  being 
American  spies  to  distributing  pornographic 
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literature.  Soma  cailnese  professors  were  aa^ 
cused  of  being  pro-American,  taken  off  to 
Jail,  and  have  not  been  seen  since. 

The  n-ench  Jesuit  University  In  llentsin 
was  one  of  the  best  engineering  schools  in 
China.  The  prasidant,  who  had  spent  more 
than  50  years  In  China,  waa  charged  with  be- 
ing a  spy  for  America.  He  was  deported  fol- 
lowing an  intaaaiva  smear  campaign  in  every 
new^aper  throughout  China.  Conditions 
at  the  Catholic  University  in  Peking  were  so 
intolerable  that  in  the  autumn  of  1950  Amer- 
ican and  German  prieets  of  the  Society  of 
\Xut  Divine  Word  bad  to  give  up  control  and. 
withdraw. 

According  to  reports  X  have  decked,  at 
least  7  Catholic  blabops  and  100  priests  have 
been  kiUed  by  the  Rada.  ActuaUy.  I  believe 
the  number  is  higher.  Whan  the  mvudess  of 
lay  brothers  aiul  niuia  are  added  to  th*  list, 
martyrs  among  the  clergy  reach  Into  the  him- 
dreds.  Nineteen  bishop*  and  300  priests  of 
various  nationalities  are  now  impcisonad  in 
filthy  Chinese  Jails,  and  also  coimtless  Chi- 
nese clergy  of  all  Christian  denominations. 

I  know  of  1  American  prlsst  who  was  kept 
Isolated  at  his  mission  for  8  mouths  while 
all  sorts  of  anti-American  meetings  and  pa- 
rses were  carried  on  aroimd  him.  Plxially 
he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  an 
imperialist  spy.  He  was  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  2  weeks.  Then  he  was  brought 
out,  disheveled  and  dirty,  to  face  10,000  peo- 
ple in  a  public  trial,  on  the  usual  trumped- 
up  charges. 

His  first  accxiser.  a  Red  schoolteacher, 
after  charging  the  missloner  with  having  aa- 
saulted  the  teacher's  aunt,  struck  him  with 
a  heavy  club.  The  missloner  was  lifted  to 
his  knees  after  the  blow  and  forced  to  kneel 
during  the  remaining  hours  of  the  trial. 
As  he  knelt,  two  other  acciisers  hit  him  with 
their  fists.  His  second  accuser,  an  old  wom- 
«n.  said  he  had  starved  her  husband  to  death 
in  a  refugee  camp  during  the  war  with 
Japan.  The  third  acciiser.  another  school- 
teacher, charged  that  be  had  treated  an  old 
man  so  badly  that  he  conunltted  suicide  by 
eattng  glass. 

The  charges  were  absurd  inventions.  This 
particular  priest  was  wen  known  for  hU 
extensive  charities,  particularly  to  refugees, 
many  of  whose  lives  he  saved.  Neverthe- 
lees,  the  well-rehearsed  mob  demanded  the 
death  penalty.  The  Judge  pulled  a  paper 
from  an  inside  pocket  and  read  the  sen- 
tence:   "Sxpulslon  for  life  from  China." 

My  own  ease  is  a  good  example  of  Red  Jus- 
tice toward  a  religious.    X  was  locked  up  for 

0  months  under  guard  before  Z  was  ftnklly 
eacpelled  from  China.  During  the  number- 
less interrogations  I  was  forced  to  undergo. 

1  frequently  asked,  "Why  do  you  keep  me 
locked  up?    I  have  never  broken  any  taws." 

The  answer  ^tk  always  the  same,  "Tou  are 
not  under  arrest.  Twx  are  only  being  In- 
♦estlgated." 

This  Is  how  ehe  Communists  practice  fra»i' 
dom  of  religion  In  China. 


War  «HX  Aor  Vo»«a  Om»7 

In  bis  q>eeeta  befeve  tlM  House  of  Repr»»' 
sentatives  on  the  Ait  Mrce  cuts,  Congrew 
man  S«m  Toart  has  slMd  op  the  situatioa 
ooncluslvely. 

It  seems,  ha  said,  that  aw  are  entlUed  to 
know  what  new  facts  Justify  the  slackening 
of  our  efforts  and  the  change  of  our  plans. 
Upon  frtiat  premises  Is  this  new  evaluation  of 
our  air  needs  based?  - 

Is  it  because  a  comparison  of  our  air 
strength  with  that  of  Soviet  Russia  Justifies 
Air  Force  budget  mtsT  •  Mr  responsible  per- 
son can  say  that.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Soviets  are  wdrklhg  fevstishly  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  their  Air  Force  and  that  they 
already  haye  superiority  over  lis  in  many 
categorlea. 

Well,  then,  is  there  any  assurance  that 
Soviet  airpawer  Is  aot  beiar  devMoped  for 
aggressive-  purpases?  Onee  more  the  answer 
Is  "no."  There  is  so  evidance  whatever  that 
the  Soviets  has*  peaceful  iat*ntk>os  and 
that  they  win  not  strike  when  the  opportu- 
nity arrives. 

1»  the  reason,  then  that  our-raarmamant 
program  Is  straining  us  so  economically  that, 
we  must  cut  down  on  otir  military  protec- 
tion? That  doesn't  seem  credible.  We  are 
enjoying  today,  liespite  our  rearmament  pro- 
gram, an  era  of  domestie  prosperity  and 
plenty  seldom  if  aver  approached  by  any  na- 
tion in  history. 

Is  the  trouble  that  taxes*  which  represent 
the  average  citizen's  only  sacrifice  for  de- 
fense, are  so  high  that  they  must  be  reduced 
no  nuitter  whst  happens  to  defense?  Wc  do 
not  believe  the  average  American  Is  tmwlll- 
Ing  to  aiake  the  neosssary  saerUlee  to  defend 
our  freedom.  He  Is  not  ready  to  risk  aootber 
Dunkirk  by  refustng  to  provide  our  troopa  in 
the  defense  line  a  reaeooahle  ehanoa  to  ataadr 
up  against  an  aggressor.  ''^^  ^ 

So  then  what  is  tljxe  reason  for  ttieie  Air 
^orce  cuts?  l«r.  Yoarr  comes  to  the  correct 
conclusion  that  It  is  found  in  what  he  calls 
"the  embarrassing  campaign  promises  of 
something  for  nothing — such  as  tax  reduc- 
tlona.  a  balanced  budgft.  and  better  defense, 
all  at  the  same  time."  The  failure  of  the 
Blsenhower  administration  to  give  a  plausi- 
ble explanation  for  the  cuts  suggests  that 
they  were  made  without  a  study  of  their 
effects.  That  surely  Is  something  to  tmnX 
aboiit. 


MMchcttcr  (N.  H.)  Ikiw  UmUt  Atkt: 
''Why  tb«  An  Force  Dmr 

EXTENSION  OP  REldARKS 
o» 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTY 

OV  CaUVOBKIS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVXS 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1953 

Mr.  TORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ahoUkl 
like  to  direct  Attention  to  an  editorial 
of  June  17.  1953,  frGni  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  XTnlon  Leader,  of  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Loeb  ts  president  and  publisher: 
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EXTENSION  OF  BEMARES 
or 

HON.  LEOK  H.  GAVIN 

or  PSN  MBTLVAKm 
I^XBI  BOUSE  or  REPRESENT ATIVB3 
Thursday.  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker;  during  my 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  1b 
behall  of  the  old  people  of  our  country. 
I  beUeve  that  the  problem  of  social  se-> 
curity  is  one  of  the  main  issues  of  ouif 
country  today.  I  leel  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  neaUw 
the  importance  of  oU-age  security,  not 
only  from  the  humanitarian  standp<^t 
but  for  Its  importance  in  our  social  and 
economic  welfare. 

On  many  occasloas  during  his  presi- 
dential campaign.  President  Eiaeohowft 
stressed  the  importance  of  improving 
oor  sociaK-seeurlty  stmctiue.  In  bia 
speech  at  Boston  on  October  21,  1952, 
he  said  among  other  things: 


.  Wa  ara  pledged  as  a  >ody  domtk  to  Inotudw^ 
the  last  voter,  and  up  to  include  the  top 
leaders  of  this  crusade,  to  this:  To  imptova 
and  expand  ^boclal  securll^. 

,  In  aoothco*  ^leech  at  Harlem.  N.  Y^ 
on  October  2S.  £932.  he  further  said: 

Wto  WIS  to  ot%  iamutk*  this  mitiOn'k soeial- 
sccortty  program  mora  axmane  and  more 
nsaUstle.  To  do  this,  benefita  must  be  re- 
vised in  the  light  ot  eoodltions  at^  the  tlma 
they  are  paid. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  this  Congress  la 
taking  steps  toward  carrying  out  the- 
suggestions  and  plans  that  were  in- 
cluded in  tiie  general  remarks  of  the 
President. 

I  note  with  a  great  d^  ol  satisfaction 
ttiat  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
sheeted  a  special  subcommittee  to  mak» 
an  overall  study  of  the  entire  social- 
security  program  and  that  this  objective 
study  is  designed  to  develop  the  infor- 
mation and  facts  necessary  to  revise  and 
improve  the  present  program.  To  me.  it 
is  obvious  that  our  social-security  iawa 
and  the  administration  of  them  have  de- 
v^oped  into  a  hodgepodge.  I  reeetw 
many  letters  ealling  my  attention  to  the 
discrepancies,  unfairness,  and  Inequities 
in  our  social-security  setup. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  what  la 
called  old-age  assistance.  Under  U>ia 
provision  of  ttie  Social  Qecu.-ity  Act  our 
elder  citizens  of  the  coumtry,  who  in  the 
declining  years  of  their  life  need  heli> 
and  assistance,  are  supposed  to  get  a 
penslbn  which  will  help  support  them  in. 
health  and  respect.  However  ..in  order  to 
get  this  meager  pittance.  Ut^  must  de- 
clare tlMfnseives  paupers  and  suix^t 
their  private  affairs  to  the  scrutiny  of 
social  workers.  I  tiaeereiy  hope  tliat  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  after  the 
overall  sitin!^  by  tlvp, special  subcommit- 
tee, will  be  able  to  eQminate  this  particu- 
iar  feature  now  a  part  of  our  old-age 
pensiMt  lawa. 

Oid<-age  pcnaioaa  are  an  hnpoctan* 
pari  of  oor  aattooal  lite.  It  is  accepted 
not  only  as  an  obligation  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  the  States,  and  the  communities, 
but  is  also  recognised  by  boshiess  and 
industry  as  a  worthy  objective  in  ttieir 
personal  relations  with  their  employees. 

Social  security — old-age  pensions — 
whatever  you  wish  to  call  it»  is  here  to 
stay.  I  want  to  coatribufte  any  efforts 
and  offer  my  coopesatioB  in  bringing 
about  improvement  and  iMncfldal 
changes  so  our  elderly  f  oBcs  are  provided 
for  in  a  JnstHknd  equitaMe  manner. 
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Fridav.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.    LaCOMPTE.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

lune  6.  6,  and  7  the  Iowa  Department 
of  Disabled  AmeiicaU  Veterans  met  at 
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Cttnton,  Iowa,  for  Its  SOtti  annoal  con- 
rention  and  adopted  a  legidatiye  plat- 
form expresslns  the  ylews  of  this  Impor- 
tant veterans  organisation  on  a  rariety 
of  Issues,  and  went  on  record  as  opposed 
to  H.  R.  3754  and  H.  R.  3308. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in 
the  Rcoou.  I  Include  the  legislative  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  Iowa  Department 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans: 

We  urge  the  Jam*  delegation  in  Congress 
to  o|»poee  any  cuts  frhfttaoerer  in  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriations. 

We  urge  the  Iowa  delegation  to  oppose  new 
cuts  in  disability  compensations  and  pen- 
sions for  Teterans. 

We  favor  world  organization  for  peace,  hut 
we  urge  the  Iowa  delegation  to  be  against 
the  United  States  Joining  any  organisation 
through  which  any  oX  its  sovereignty  might 
be  relinquished^ 

We  urge  the  Iowa  department  to  fully  sup- 
port the  full  national  OAV  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

We  urge  that  the  present  social-security 
law  and  regulations  be  amended  to  provide 
that  all  disabled  veterans  and  their  employ- 
ers continue  to  pay  social-seeurity  tax  in  the 
legular  manner  and  that  all  disabled  vet- 
erans be  given  maximum  social  security 
granted  dtiring  the  period  of  disability  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  the  earnings  or 
taxes  paid  on  their  account;  the  findings  of 
the  Vetraaas'  Administration  or  various  re- 
tirement boards  to  be  considered  final  In  re- 
gard to  the  disabled  and  that  they  tfuUl 
certify  dlsabilltea  to  the  proper  social-secu- 
rity authorities  and  that  maximum  credit  be 
given  automatically  upon  their  certification. 

We  urge  that  all  Korean  veterans  be  al- 
lowed to  convert  their  Oovemment  insur- 
ances on  the  same  basis  as  that  now  allowed 
to  disabled  veterans. 

We  urge  that  Korean  veterans  be  granted 
the  same  privilege  with  reqiect  to  dlsablUty 
claims  as  those  whleh  are  now  granted  to 
Wiwld  War  n  veterans. 

We  urge  that  Karean  veterans  who  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  be  granted  benefits  like 
thoae  which  were  granted  World  War  n  vet- 
erans who  were  prisoners. 

We  \u-ge  the  Iowa  delegation  in  Oongreea 
to  exert  an  poaslble  efforts  to  have  Schick 
Hoqdtal  membership  expanded  to  capacity 
Immediately. 

■TAXB 

We  favor  putting  the  $600  now  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  members  of 
the  Iowa  Soldiers  Home  in  a  special  fund  in- 
stead of  In  the  State  general  fund,  and  urge 
an  increase  from  $500  to  STOO  per  member. 

We  urge  that  Korean  veterans  be  granted 
the  same  tax  exemption  as  that  now  recMved 
by  World  War  H  veterans. 

We  urge  that  Korean  veterans  be  granted  a 
State  bonus  on  the  same  basis  as  that  which 
was  paid  to  Wwld  War  U.  veterans. 


'lU^lved,  That  the  K»wa  department  con- 
delegates  here  aaaembled  go  on  rec- 
otooabag  the  bUls  H.  R.  3764  and  H.  R. 
and  further  be  it  reecdved  that  this 
be  forwarded  to  the  DAV  national 
urging  their  support  in  the  de- 
these  two  bills." 

Tmamm.  MnxB, 
Legislative    Cfftrmmn,    1953    State 
Convention,     Jowm     Department, 
DAV. 
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VXTXIAirs    FBXFSaSMCB    alGHTS 

"Whereas  e<»gresstoiial  action  has  been 
introduced  by  presenting  H.  R.  2308 'and 
B.  B.  37M:  and 

"Whereas  if  these  bills  are  passed.  wiU  take 
away  part  of  the  veterans*  preference  of  any 
veteran  working,  or  plans  to  work,  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment;  and 

"Whereas  these  bUls  will  srispend  consid- 
eration of  the  10  points  preference  received 
now  and  require  each  veteran  taking  civU- 
servlce  examinations  to  make  a  r^Ttlng  grade 
of  70  percent;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  present  Veterans  Pref- 
erence Act,  disabled  American  veterans  have 
a  10-polnt  preference  before  they  take  a 
civil -service  examination  for  a  Job  with  the 
United  States  Oovemment  which,  when 
added  to  at  least  a  grade  of  60.  gives  them  a 
passing  grade:  naerefcre  be  It 


Jnstiee  for  Polaad 


or  OHIO 
SENATE  or  THE  OWITED  STATES 
Saturday,  June  27. 1953 

Mr]  TAFT.   BCr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
of    the   Record    an    address 
I  delivered  on  March  1  on  the 
for  Poland  radio  program.    The 
Is  one  of  a  series  sponsored  by 
Hidlo  programs  commission  of  the 
•American    Congress,    Inc.,    and 
over  31  radio  stations  through- 
United  States.     The  programs 
in  extremely  large  listening  audi- 
uad  the  subject  matters  have  been 
t  ducationaL 
Tb«  re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
o  -dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoou. 


tie 


was 

as  follows 

I  am  happT  to  be  able  to  speak  tonight 
under  the  banner  called  Justice  to  Poland. 
Over  and  over  again.  I  have  stressed  In  the 
past  tl  e  necessity  of  conducting  a  worldwide 
offensl  re  of  propaganda  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  that  their  future  happiness 
can  oily  be  assured  by  liberty  and  not  by 
commi  mism. 

In  t  lat  offensive,  the  cause  of  Poland  is 
include  d.  It  is  only  natural  that  Americans 
of  Poll  ih  origin  are  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  their  mother  country  and  that  they  are 
doing  1  heir  utmost  to  seoire  Justice  and  free- 
dom f  c  r  Poland.  They  are  not  alone  in  their 
efforts. 

Polai  Id.  one  of  the  victims  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, fesd  a  tragic  story.     She  was  given  a 
chance  In  the  short  period  between  the  two 
world  1  rars  to  rebiilld  her  shattered  economy, 
her  in<  ependent  political  organization,  and 
her  f\il  cultural  life  after  being  deprived  for 
over  a  ( entury  of  Independence  and  freedom. 
Then  World  War  n,  instead  of  securing  her 
that  fr»edom.  ended  by  the  signing  at  Te- 
heran I  nd  Yalta  of  agreements  in  which  she 
did  not  take  part  and  in  which  power  poli- 
tios  Jol  ned  with  a  lack  of  proper  under- 
standing  of  International  conditions.     Pol- 
and  a|  Un  lost  her   independent   political 
eslsteo  «. 

She  ^  ras  not  the  only  political  loser.  We 
have  Ic  it  with  her  by  being  condemned  to 
live  a  1  ife  of  fear,  of  doubt,  and  at  perma- 
nent instability.  It  was  at  Talta  that  the 
fate  of  our  boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying 
In  Kor«  ft  today  was  decided  upon. 
In  m  r  book,  A  Poreign  Policy  for  Amerl- 


said  that  the  people  left  Europe  in 
the  19t  1  centxiry  and  came  to  this  coimtry 
not  so  nuch  becaxise  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions but  because  they  sought  a  liberty 
which  t  ley  could  not  find  at  home. 

The  ]  cople  who  have  been  farced  to  Uve 
imder  t  le  Soviets  are,  nevertheless,  our  po- 
tential I  ailes  and.  if  approached  in  the  right 
way.  cai  i  some  day  be  counted  as  such.    In 


marshalling  these  forces  of  freedom  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  must  realise 
that  the  Poles  in  Poland  represent  a  great 
potential  asset  to  the  free  world.  In  spite 
of  the  enormous  lasses  in  human  lives  and 
in  national  wealth  dtiring  and  after  the  last 
war.  the  Poles  are  solidly  behind  the  West. 
Their  attachment  to  freedom  and  to  the 
Christian  civilization  is  as  firm  today  as  It 
has  always  been  throughout  their  history. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  passible  freedom 
of  the  Poles,  however,  we  have  to  exercise 
caution.  We  must  fuUy  realize  that  fo- 
menting national  revolts  in  any  of  the  cap- 
tive coimtries,  including  Poland,  would  be 
criminal.  It  would  only  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  the  Communists  to  wipe  out  all  opposi- 
tion elements  who  form  today  the  center 
of  the  spiritual  link  with  the  West. 

Helping  to  preserve  the  substance  and 
the  strength  of  the  Polish  spiritual  resist- 
ance; helping  the  Polish  nation  to  keep  their 
will  to  resist  further,  should  be  one  of  our 
constant  alms.  This  is  a  struggle  for  sur- 
vival, not  only  of  one  nation  or  of  one  coun- 
try  but  the  survival  of  our  civilization  and 
so  of  our  own  liberties. 

The  East  U  coming  forward  with  the  Ideol. 
ogy  and  materialistic  communism  where 
man  is  Just  an  object  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  an  instrtmient  in  the  hands  of  the 
party.  Spiritual  values  are  being  discarded; 
religion  is  banned;  teaching  is  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  hatred  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  love. 

Poland,  the  very  country  which  stood  for 
centuries  as  a  barrier  between  the  West  and 
the  tyrannies  of  the  East,  is  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Soviet  CommunUto  to  assume 
an  opposite  role.  The  young  Poles  are  *^*^g 
broiight  up  to  hate  the  West  and  aU  it  stands 
for.  The  Soviet  Union  hopes  to  extend  her 
ideological  strongholds  over  Europe,  togeth- 
er with  her  military  and  political  strong- 
holds. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  say  that  this  wUl  never 
happen.  In  order  to  see  it.  we  have  to  give 
the  Poles  and  all  others  who  are  today  under 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Kremlin  hope  and 
vision  for  the  futiure. 

How  can  it  be  done?  Let  me  remind  you 
of  the  Republican  platform  where  we  said. 
"It  will  be  made  clear  that  the  United  States 
policy  as  one  of  its  peaceful  purposes  looks 
happily  forward  to  the  gen\ilne  independence 
of  those  capuve  peoples."  We  meant  business 
there,  and  it  is  Imperative  that  the  peoples 
concerned  know  that  this  was  not  Just  elec- 
toral oratory  but  a  genuine  expression  of 
firm  belief.  The  interest  of  our  own  country 
demands  that  we  stick  to  that  beUef . 

In  order  to  live  in  peace,  to  plan  for  the 
future,  to  switch  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
economy,  we  have  to  do  our  best  to  extin- 
guish aU  sources  of  IntemaUonal  friction. 
The  enslavement  of  any  group  of  people,  of 
any  nation  which  used  to  be  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  self-governing  country  in  th« 
past,  is  a  source  of  international  friction. 

Poland  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Russians 
against  the  wlU  of  her  own  people  and  in  de- 
fiance of  treaties  which  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  with  her  wartime  allies.  The  mainte- 
nance of  our  own  freedom  can  never  be  cer- 
tain when  so  many  nations  are  deprived  of 
their  own  voice  and  are  subjected  to  a  for- 
eign, hostile  rule. 

We  may  now  be  heading  toward  another 
war  which  easily  might  leave  all  of  tis 
among  the  ruins  of  our  civilization.  What 
we  would  like  and  what  we  are  set  to  ac- 
complish U  to  bring  the  dawn  of  liberation 
by  peaceful  means.  Is  it  at  all  feasible?  I 
think  it  is. 

First,  we  must  be  strong.  Our  strength 
derives  not  only  from  the  actual  combating 
force  of  ova  military  preparedness,  but  also 
from  a  close  cooperation  with  our  allies. 
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Our  strengtb  furttier  derives  fkom  «ur  own 
determination  to  fight  the  right  cause  and. 
to  press  it  to  the  very  end. 

Can  we  afford  to  relax  our  efforts  today 
knowing  that  a  country  cannot  lead  a  1U>- 
eral  national  life?  Can  we  afford  to  forget 
that  the  best  sosis  of  Poland — Pulaski  and 
Koscluszcko — came  to  our  side  in  the  days  of 
great  peril  and  supreme  sacrifices  of  our 
own  forefathers?  Can  we  afford  not  to  help 
thoee  who  are  determined  to  help  them- 
selves; who  are  looking  toward  us  as  their 
friends  and  their  only  hope?    Surely  not. 

Second,  we  must  biHld  up  our  strength 
with  the  determination  to  use  tt  in  case  the 
enemy  undertakes  more  aggression.  We 
must  be  determined  to  use  it  should  peaceful 
means  fail;  ahould  the  process  of  interna- 
tional communism   keep  pressing  forward. 

This  detarmiaatlon  of  oars  can  rest  upon 
the  knowledge  that  the  captive  peoples,  the 
Poles  as  weU  as  the  others,  do  not  give  up 
hopes,  and  that  they  maintain  a  burning 
faith  in  their  ultimate  liberatkm.  It  is 
much  easier  for  them  than  for  us  to  proceed. 
Through  their  enslavement  tnir  own  en- 
slavement is  being  planned.  The  Poles  are 
telling  vu  aa  often  as  they  can.  that  Russia 
is  preparing  herself  to  the  final  fight  against 
us,  day  and  night. 

We  are  in  the  same  camp  with  thoae  who 
must  accept  the  role  of  passive  witnesses  of 
this  great  conapirk;3y  of  our  times.  But  we 
must  associate  ourselves  with  them.  We 
shall  and  must  tell  them  that  Poland  can 
count  upon  our  assistance,  that  this  assist- 
ance will  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
but  it  U  there. 

Our  willingness  to  give  that  asslstai»ce 
derives  from  the  proper  tinderstandlng  of 
our  own  national  Interests,  as  weU  as  from 
the  adherence  to  the  principles  for  which  we 
the  American  pe<^;^  have  pledged  ourselvea 
to  stand. 

Free  Poland  Is  an  essential  j^art  ot  a  tree 
and  peaceful  world. 


The  Book-BurEinf  Issae 


EXTENSION^  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 


or  otxcox 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMITED  STATES 
Saturdap,  June  Z7. 1951 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Book-Burning  Issue."  published 
In  today's  Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie 
RicoRb,  as  follows: 

Boox-Businirc  lasxra 

For  several  reasons,  the  so-called  book- 
burning  issue  has  been  embellished  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  facts. 

Ode  reason  is  Senator  Job  ifcCsKTHT.  with 
his  patented  flahr  for  inciting  contention. 
Whatever  the  Saoator  doaa.  be  tt  with  or 
without  virtue,  is  repugnant  to  many  peoiMe. 
some  of  them  sincerely  alarmed  by  hUn, 
others  merely  pretending  to  be. 

The  amazing  manner  in  whldi  the  State 
Department  has  f  uiBb>.ad  this  lewis  has  added 
immensely  to  tfa*  eiaggeratioa. 

In  additioa,  a  noisy  attsmpt  is  being  made 
to  stir  up  hysteria.  The  purposes  are  to  in- 
voke pubile  confuaion.  divert  attention  from 
other  issues,  aad  to  discredit  the  admlnlstni- 
tlon  in  power. 


The  lasoe.  if  tt  is  an  losue.  eoneems  otily 
the  books  on.  the  shelves  of  Ubrarlee  flnanced- 
by  our  Oovemment  In  foreign  eountrieSk 
Here  the  sole  question  should  be  the  uaeCul- 
aess  of  the  books  to  the  purpoee  for  whi<di 
tbese  overseas  libraries  were  established. 
That  purpose  was  to  let  others  learn,  accu- 
rately, about  us — our  customs,  our  ideals, 
the  way  we  live,  the  country  we  Uve  in. 

Mo  author  has  a  special  right  to  have  his 
books  on  these  shelves  and  many  hooka, 
acceptable  enough  in  American  libraries,  ob- 
viously would  have  no  place  in  the  ovezseas 
program. 

The  foolishnees  which  has  affhcted  this 
overseas  program  now  has  toten  magnified 
to  Include  practically  aU  reading  matter  in 
American  libraries  and  bookstores.  It  is  said 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  to 
read  are  under  attack.  The  impression  is 
created  that  book  burning,  author  purging, 
and  fractions  censorahip  are  rampant  in  this 
country. 

Where?  Whenf  WhoY  The  byateties 
don't  say. 

This  bogey,  too.  will  pass — and.  probably, 
be  succeeded  by  another. 

But.  in  the  meantime,  publishers  wlU  con- 
tinue to  accept  or  reject  manuscr^;>ts.  de- 
pending solely  on  their  own  Judgments  as 
to  taste.  QTuOlty.  and  salaUUty — mostly  the 
last.  Librarians  will  eontinoe  to  stock  their 
shelves  according  to  what  they  think  their 
patrons  wlU  xeatL 

And  the  American  people  wUl  coDtinue  to 
read  what  they  please. 


NashviDe's  Adopted  Sop 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNHXSSXB 

US  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VKITSD  STATES 

Satttrdajf.  June  27. 1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd  an  article 
enUtled  "Nashville's  Adopted  Son." 
written  by  Dr.  George  S.  Reut«-.  Jr.,  in 
Mbute  to  his  uncle,  Dr.  Edward  Bjrron 
Reuter. 

There  being  no  obJectt(m,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobs. 

as  follows: 

Naskvzxxb's  Aoopdb  8ok 

(By  Dr.  George  6.  Reuter,  Jr..  Arkansas  A.  ft  It. 
College) 

Dr.  Edward  Byron  Reuter  died  In  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  on  May  38,  1M6.  He  had  aU 
tended  commencement  at  Flak  University, 
returned  home,  and  passed  away  in  his  sleep. 
He  was  buried  on  the  campus  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versi^.  Today  any  pwson  may  find  the  spot, 
because  a  tree,  in  front  of  the  Social  Science 
Building,  where  he  had  his  office,  marks  the 
spot. 

Dr.  Reuter  was  bom  near  Holden.  Mo.,  on 
July  19,  1879.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  and 
Jalie  Ann  (Sullivan)  Reuter.  The  other 
children  were:  Charles  Joseph,  Pratt.  Kans.. 
bunding  eontractor,  who  died  In  Carlsbad, 
If.  Mes.,  in  1938;  Judge  George  S.,  stock- 
man, farmer,  banker,  and  political  leader, 
who  died  in  Holden,  October  SO,  19M;  Mary, 
who  married  Nelson  Chapman  and  who  died 
September  8.  1950.  In  Warrensburg;  Ann,  who 
married  A.  J.  Merklln,  St.  Louis  Insurance 
broker  and  who  died  there  January  3,  1939; 
and  Katie,  who  married  Paid  Chlttlm.  and 
Who  died  in  Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  in  1940. 


Dr.  Better's  father,  Peter  Benter.  vaa  bom 
August  10,  1827,  in  Germany  (Gdnnendorf* 
Kxeis  Ahrweiler).  the  son  of  Servatlua  an<| 
Anna  Catherina  (Mattermanns)  Reuter.  Ser- 
vatliis  Reuter  Was  bom  March  20,  1794,  in 
Germany  (Oberdllrenbach).  the  son  of 
Michari  and  Gertmdls  (Kald)  Reuter. 
.  Peter  Renter  came  to  Illinois  when  he  wae' 
between  18  and  19  years  of  age.  Uka  P^ti^^i 
Boone,  he  did  not  file  the  necessary  paper* 
and  others  claimed  his  rich  farm,  which  was 
near  St.  Louis.  He  then  went  to  Nevada 
City,  Oalif.,  and  mined  gold.  After  semng 
his  half  Interest  In  the  mixw.  he  settled  near 
RoMen  on  a  288-acre  farm  with  his  Irish 
wife,  Julia  Ann  (Sullivan)  Reuter. 

Ifrs.  Reuter  was  bom  tn  Troy,  N.  T.,  on 
June  16.  1843.  bvt  as  a  yotmg  cMld  moved  to 
Broc^ya,  N.  Y.  She  married  Peter  Reuter 
OetobCT  SO.  1865.  He  died  October  90,  1899. 
She  died  July  4,  1907. 

After  being  graduated  from  Central  Mis- 
souri State  College  in  1904.  Dr.  Reuter  re-i 
eelved  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  in  1910,  an  A.  M.  degree 
from  the  same  instittrtion  in  1911,  and  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  I9I9. 

Dr.  Reuter  taught  in  a  number  of  eollegea 
and  universities.  He  was  professor  of  soci- 
ology at  the  University  of  Iowa  from  1921  to 
1944.  During  May  1938,  he  suffered  a  severe 
heart  attack,  but  this  resulted  tn  more  re- 
search and  writing  than  befcve.  All  during 
his  career  he  stressed  the  sdentifle  discipline 
in  sociology. 

His  final  edueattonai  service  was  professor 
of  sociology  at  Fisk  University  from  1944  to 
1946.  Stanford  University  had  asked  him  to 
Join  the  faculty,  but  he  was  too  feeble  to  go. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  in  1933,  secretary-treasurer  from  1936 
to  1938,  and  president  in  1939  of  the  Soci- 
ological Research  Association.  He  was  con- 
sulting editor  of  the  MoOraw-Hlll^  section  in 
sociology  frcnn  1928  until  ill  health  forced 
his  resignation  a  few  months  before  his 
death.    His  pnbllnatlona  wwe  great. 

Dr.  Reuter  married  Mildred  Goodspeed.  of 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  and  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  in  June  1914.  Both  the  widow  and 
son.  Donald  Goodq>eed  Renter,  reside  at 
Stanford  University,  where  the  son  is  carrying 
on  ttie  father'a  work  tn  sociology. 


Public  Service  Carters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rcoana 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  IBB  UNITED  STATES^ 

Saturdap.  June  27, 1953 

Mr.SMATHERa  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  to  have  pabllsfaed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Talla- 
hassee <FIa.)  Democrat  of  May  14  under 
the  heading  Treparing  for  Public  Serv- 
ice Careers." 

This  editorial  refers  to  an  address  be- 
fore a  recent  meetiing  oi  the  sophomore 
dasB  of  Forcttttun  College  by  the  Honor- 
able James  A.  Farley,  former  chairman 
of  the  Demoeratie  National  Committee 
and  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Faiiey  htA  been  attracted  by  the 
announcettent  of  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity At  Tallahassee  that  special  school- 
ing tn  political  leadership  is  offered  at 
this  Institution  tn  my  State. 
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Z  endorse  entirely  what  is  said  in  this 
editorial,  and  I  believe  the  thoughts  con- 
tained therein  should  be  pondered  by 
all  citiaens  and  especially  those  who  are 
in  public  ofllce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

PuBPABnra  Fob  Pdblic  Somes  Cabsiu 

JamM  A.  Parley,  "Mr.  Politics."  has  lost 
none  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  calling  that 
made  his  name  synonymoiu  with  It,  de- 
spite the  buffeting  he  has  taken  since  de- 
parting from  active  national  politics  In  IMO. 

Talking  to  the  sophomore  class  of  Ford- 
ham  College,  he  said  young  men  ought  to 
be  specially  trained  to  carry  the  torch  of 
leadership  In  politics.  Mo  matto-  what  some 
may  call  It,  Parley  said  politics  Is  still  the 
noblest  of  careers  and  no  other  is  so  essen- 
tial for  the  distribution  of  temp>oral  happi- 
ness and  the  preservation  of  the  freedoms 
that  make  our  way  of  life. 

Special  training  for  political  leadership 
would  eliminate  the  corrupt  and  the  dis- 
honest who  have  blackened  its  character. 
It  Is  essential  in  the  world  leculership  thrust 
upon  UB  that  the  United  States  have  a 
specially  trained  corps  at  home  and  abroad 
and  maintain  standards  of  public  service 
which  will  inspire  universal  confidence. 

Such  courses  as  those  in  the  School  of 
Public  Administration  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, and  similar  study  in  government, 
will  help  equip  present-day  students  for  ca- 
reers In  public  service. 


I  Rise  To  Remark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALZrORMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  27,  1953 

Mr.  "DTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  attached  letter 
by  the  Honorable  John  Phillips,  entitled 
"I  Rise  To  Remark": 

CoNsmcR  Job 

The  Republic  faces  another  threat,  in  a 
series  since  our  Constitution  was  committed 
to  paper  and  signed  on  September  17,  1787. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  statement  will 
be  challenged,  and  probably  laughed  at;  yet 
all  around  us  (beneflclarles  of  the  success 
and  the  strength  of  this  Nation)  we  can  see. 
If  we  are  only  willing  to  look  with  unpreju- 
diced eyes,  the  ruins  of  other  nations  which, 
in  ova  own  memories,  took  this  same  first 
step,  and  Justified  it  on  the  same  argument 
of  expediency. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  Is  In 
our  form  of  government.  Those  of  you  who 
have  patiently  read  this  weekly  letter  for  20 
years  wlU  sigh  and  say.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
we  ought  to  know  that  by  now;  have  a 
heart."  This  Is  a  republic,  a  unique  form 
of  government  which,  among  Its  featxires, 
vested  all  rights  and  powers  in  the  people, 
except  those  which  the  people  specifically 
transferred  to  the  Government;  and  under 
which  there  was  to  be  a  separation  of  the 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  arms  of 
Government.  Under  its  "checks  and  bal- 
ances," minorities  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
protection;  enterprise  has  had  the  gi«atest 
encouragement;  government  (until  the  last 
few  years)  has  been  limited  as  under  no 
other  tona,  and  the  people  have  had  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom,  and  have  prospered. 


No  mint  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  th(  writers  of  the  Oonstitutlon  as  that 
of  kee  >lng  the  lawmaking  power  in  the  hands 
at  tbt  Congress,  and  free  from  Interference 
by  ttu  executive.  Of  these  powers,  the  power 
to  taj  and  to  appropriate  money  stood  at 
the  t4»p  of  the  list.  At  one  point  In  the 
dlscuitions.  the  delegates  thought  of  deny- 
ing ttls  power,  even  to  the  Senate,  because 
they  f  sared  it  might  slip  unintentionally  into 
the  hi  jids  of  the  executive. 

Thursday,  June  25,  at  about  6:30  p.  m., 
the  Ri  lies  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sental  Ives,  on  the  insistence  of  the  President, 
and  tnder  the  full  pressure  of  the  House 
Reputlican  leadership,  voted  to  bypass  the 
major  committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  all 
tax  bl  Is.  and  to  bring  to  the  fioor  a  bill  ex- 
tendii  g  the  excess -profits  tax.  The  prece- 
dents >ffered  the  Rules  Committee  were  with- 
out substance. 

Wh; '  did  the  President  make  this  demand 
and  tl  len  Insist  on  it?  More  important,  why 
did  tlie  Republican  leadership  yield  to  the 
demand?  Why  did  the  Rules  Committee  in 
turn  take  an  unprecedented  step,  which 
they  laust  have  known  was  historically  the 
opening  wedge  in  the  destruction  of  free 
govenments?  Only  history  itself  will  an- 
swer these  questions. 

On  Pebruary  23,  1944,  President  Roosevelt 
vetoed  a  tax  bill.  The  reaction  was  imme- 
diate. Senator  Barkley  resigned  his  pofition 
as  fio<ir  leader  In  a  historic  speech.  A  tax 
bill  wi  s  the  right  and  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress; a  President  had  no  right  to  use  his 
veto  power  on  a  tax  bill.  Twice,  during  my 
years  n  the  House,  President  Truman  vetoed 
mone]  bills,  once  a  tax  bill,  once  an  appro- 
priate n  bUl.  The  reaction  was  the  same, 
only  1  1  the  House  we  express  ourselves  with 
less  oratory  and  more  directness;  the  Ho\ue 
met  atid  without  discussion,  overrode  both 
vetoes  immediately. 

Tet  in  these  instances  the  President  only 
used  Ik  constitutional  power,  the  veto.  In 
the  piBsent  case,  the  President  has  insisted 
upon  1 1  specific  tax  bill,  and  the  House  lead- 
ership has  yielded. 

The  tragedy  U  that  the  bill  Itself  is  In- 
conset;  uentlal.  We  could  have  produced  that 
amoui  t  of  money  in  other  ways,  or  by  sav- 
ings. The  President  has  called  the  excess- 
profitr  tax  "iniquitous  and  immoral."  The 
total  'take"  has  been  about  fSOO  million 
yearly,  less  the  high  cost  of  collection  for 
this  tat.  less  the  refunds,  and  less  the  con- 
stant I  ttritlon  of  tax  Income  caused  by  the 
f ailiire  i  of  small  business  for  which  this  was 
the  pr(  ivsrbial  last  straw,  or  which  have  had 
to  com  Sine  with  larger  Indiistrles.  to  prevent 
failure  i. 

The  vorld  will  not  come  to  an  end  because 
Congreis,  under  the  whip  of  an  executive 
power  specifically  denied  It  in  the  Consti- 
tution, continues  EPT  for  6  months — a  few 
biislnei  ses  will  fail;  the  people  may  be  denied 
an  inci)me-tax  reduction,  if  the  two  taxes 
miist  he  tied  together,  as  some  think.  The 
threat  is  to  the  Republic,  if  the  Executive 
Is  to  drect  legislation,  pjarticularly  tax  and 
spendl]  ig  legislation,  and  if  Republican  lead- 
ership, unable  or  unwilling  to  read  and  un- 
derstand contemporary  history,  acquiesces 
in  this  unconstitutional  transfer  of  power 
from  the  legislative  to  the  executive. 

An  It  jnical  detaU  is  the  fact  that  one  rea- 
son we  cannot  balance  the  budget  (I  think 
we  coud)  and  thus  let  EPT  die,  and  pass 
H.  R.  ]  (the  Income-tax  reduction)  is  the 
amouni  of  money  being  voted  for  foreign 
aid,  about  $5  bUUon.  In  that  aid  there  is 
money  which  will  be  used  to  reduce  taxes 
in  Engli  tnd.    Canada  is  also  reducing  taxes. 

I  wou  Id  like  It  imderstood  that  this  state- 
ment, vhlch  represents  serious  thought  on 
my  pan  ,  in  no  way  indicates  any  lack  of  re- 
spect or  admiration  for  President  Eisenhower. 
He  is  ej  lUtled  to  a  mistake.  I  Jiost  wish  he 
had  no  made  this  one.  Rather.  I  wish  a 
more  ea  perlenced  Republican  leadership  had 


not  allowed  him  to  make  it.  Instead  of  help- 
ing him  make  it.  I  was  on  TV  a  few  nights 
ago,  discussing  the  income-tax  reduction 
with  a  distinguished  Senator.  Like  all  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  party,  ha  took  a  little 
delight  In  ribbing  me,  saying  he  was  the  <»e 
supporting  the  President.  I  advised  him  to 
go  home  and  reread  the  Book  of  Job.  I 
suggested  he  would  find  that  Job  was  a  num 
of  courage  and  conviction.  It  was  his  ad- 
visors who  were  feather-legged,  and  who 
gave  him  wrong  advice.  I  might  also  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  today,  after 
3.800  years,  the  name  of  Job  Is  a  symbol  of 
courage  and  patience,  while  few  of  you,  read- 
ing this  letter,  can  name  any  one  of  his  ad- 
visors. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  floor,  bypassing 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  because  a 
President  could  not  get  that  committee  to 
yield  to  him.  The  vote  on  the  fioor  will  be 
significant.  No  matter  how  the  question  la 
put  technically,  the  vote  will  be  for  or 
against  the  Republic 


Gradnff  BiU  Said  To  Protect  Rif  kts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  letter  published  in  the 
Arizona  Republic  of  June  4,  which  helps 
further  to  explain  the  purpose  of  H.  R. 
4023.  the  Uniform  Federal  Grazing  Lands 
Act: 

OBAsawG  Bnx  Said  To  Piotkt  Ricrtb 
Eorros,  thk  Akizona  Republic: 

In  regard  to  various  editions  of  your  paper, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  I  could  help 
in  explaining  to  some  extent  the  controver- 
sial new  proposed  grazing  bUl,  8.  14»1. 

In  the  first  place.  It  does  not  take  away 
any  rights  from  the  Government  (See  Sec. 
13  last  paragraph) :  "Provided,  however  that 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  restricting  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States."  It  does  not,  as 
many  people  feel,  affect  the  wildlife  or  con- 
se/vatlonlsts  in  any  way,  section  12  (B) : 
"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  in 
any  way  altering  or  restricting  the  right  to 
hunt  or  fish  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
any  State  upon  lands  to  which  this  act  ap- 
plies or  as  vesting  in  any  grazing  privilege 
holder  any  right  whatsoever  to  interfere  with 
any  multiple  use  of  said  lands;"  and  in  re- 
gard to  conserving  all  other  righto.  Section 
12  (C)  provides:  "Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  restrict  (1)  the  acquisition,  granting  or 
use  under  existing  law  of  permlto  or  right- 
of-way  within  the  land  to  which  this  act 
applies;  (2)  ingress  or  egress  over  such  lands 
for  all  proper  and  lawful  purposes  or  (3) 
prospecting,  locating  or  developing  mining, 
entering,  leasing  or  patenting  the  mineral 
resources  of  sxich  lands  under  laws  appUcable 
thereto." 

What  the  law  was  designed  to  do  was  to 
give  the  present  permittees  the  same  righto 
on  the  forest  that  they  now  enjoy  under  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  so  that  in  all 
respecte  the  two  different  departmento  as  far 
as  grazing  is  concerned  would  be  alike.  In 
attaching  the  grazing  permlto  to  the  land, 
livestock  sales  would  not  affect  the  permit- 
tees' status  as  happens  frequently  now  vmder 
forest  regulations.  The  forest  service  has 
the  right  to  a  20  percent  cut  on  transfers  of 
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livestock  or  land  slnffly  or  10  percent  If  both 
the  land  and  livestock  are  transferred  to- 
gether. 

The  foreeto  derive  their  funds  about  60  per- 
cent from  appropriations  and  timber  sale* 
and  about  90  percent  from  grazing  fees. 
This  being  the  caae,  is  there  any  reason  why 
the  permittees  shouldn't  have  some  righto  in 
the  management  of  their  money,  the  same  as 
they  do  under  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment? 

Ittere  Is  a  wildlife  man  on  every  board  un- 
der the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

In  writing  this  letter,  I  have  tried  to  show 
In  the  first  palce  that  everyone  using  Gov- 
ernment land  in  any  way,  whether  they  pay 
for  the  privilege  or  not,  cannot  possibly  be 
Injured  by  the  proposed  bill  and  in  my 
opinion  their  usage  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  will  be  greatly  improved.  If  there  is  any 
question,  after  reading  this  letter,  about 
righto  under  the  new  law,  all  I  can  say  Is. 
read  the  bill  and  decide  for  yourself. 

JOKV  F.  WHTTB. 


Need  for  Patieace,  Dae  to  Esoraily  af 
Tasks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  irxw  ToxK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTAT1VXS 

Saturday,  June  27, 1953 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  Tei\sie  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  am  including  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  of  mine,  published  in  the 
Newburgh  News  on  June  24.  1953.  This 
is  a  thoughtful  letter  written  by  a  woman 
who  is  not  a  politician,  but  I  think  shows 
a  great  deal  of  the  sound  commonsense 
that  has  always  made  our  country  great 
and  will  continue  to  keep  it  so: 
Thb  Pscwlb  Spsak — Nbb>  roa  Patismcb,  Dub 
to  BMauoTT  or  Tasks 

To  Editos,  THi  News: 

This  letter  is  for  all  the  so-called  Dee  ad- 
mirers who  are  now  complaining,  griping  and 
mudsllnglng  because  the  taxes  have  not  been 
reduced  yet. 

Did  any  of  yon  hear  Mr.  Elsenhower 
promise  that  at  any  q>eclfic  time,  he  would 
accomplish  this  stupendous  Job  In  a  whirl- 
wind avalanche  of  action?  I  did  not,  and  I 
listened  to  aU  of  his  speeches.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  foolish  to  make  such  a 
promise  regardless  of  existing  conditions,  and 
no  sensible  person  would  <k>  eo.  aa  such  peo- 
ple know  it  takes  time. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  clean  up  a  dump?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  persons  moving  into  a  dirty 
house  and  trying  to  make  It  livable  and 
homelike?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  taking 
over  an  executive  position  in  a  place  of  busi- 
ness that  had  for  a  long  time  (say  20  years) 
been  mishandled  and  ready  few  the  rocks  of 
bankruptcy — suddenly  transform  the  dump 
into  a  fair  woodland:  the  dirty  house  into  a 
palace;  or  the  place  of  business  Into  a  shin- 
ing object  of  progrees  and  smooth  sailing? 
Well — I  never  did  and  neither  did  you. 

So  why  in  the  name  of  commonsense  dont 
you  give  our  President  a  chance  to  undo  the 
unwise  actions  performed  dxirlng  the  long 
term  of  Now  Deal — more  prt^jerly  called 
"raw  deal"?  Tou  expect  him  to  perform 
miracles  in  a  few  months  over  conditions 
built  up  for  over  20  years.  Why  you  havent 
given  him  time  to  get  a  broom  or  scrub 
brush  and  pail.  And  dont  you  suppose  that 
our  Congress  and  Cabinet  have  enough  far- 


seeing,  loyal  Amerloans  In  both  parties  who 
know  the  hazards  and  pitfalls  from  some- 
times actUig  too  hastUy?  They  know  the  de- 
taiU. 

The  doctor  does  not  give  us  dynamite  for 
quick  recovery  from  oiu'  allmento,  but  a  slow 
sure-working  medicine  together  with  care- 
ful nursing  does  the  trick. 

LSAH  A.  HAKaCOMO. 


Address  of  Hob.  Hobert  H.  Homplirey, 
•f  Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE3 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUnELD 

or  CALiroairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  27, 1953 

ISx.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoao,  I  include  the  following  speech 
of  Hon.  Httbkbt  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minne- 
sota, at  the  sixth  annual  convention  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Saturday  evening. 
May  23.  1953: 

Those  who  believe  in  the  democratic 
faith — in  its  traditional  righto  and  Uber- 
ties.  reEponsibilitles  and  prlvilege»-^<»m 
never  cease  in  their  struggle  against  com- 
munism. Democracy  and  totaUtarianism 
are  mortol  enemies.  It  is  to  us  to  be  the 
brave  and  the  strong.  It  is  our  privilege 
and  sacred  obligation  to  be  the  champions 
of  Uberal  faith,  and  never  to  compromise 
our  principles  with  the  subtle  but  ruthless 
foes  of  hxunan  liberty. 

We  must  be  ever  on  guard.  The  modem 
totolltarian  Is  a  cunning  and  devious  char- 
acter. The  strategy  and  the  tactics  of  this 
worldwide  Communist  conspiracy  shift  and 
change  constantly.  Now  the  word  has  gone 
out  from  the  political  bosses  of  worldwide 
communism  to  make  friends  wherever  they 
can,  to  inflltrato,  to  lie  low,  to  Join  any  and 
aU  groups,  and  again  to  reestablish  their 
popular  Communist  front,  phony  organiza- 
tions. We,  as  members  of  the  ADA,  are 
morally  bound  t  >  be  the  first  to  expose  this 
treachery.  Likewise,  we  are  morally  bound 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  to  ovirselves  and 
the  American  people  that  never  will  permit 
this  organization  to  be  Infiltrated  or  in  any 
way  be  identified  with  or  sympathetic  to 
principles  or  persons  or  causes  of  Communist 
Ideology.  They  know  the  infiuence  of  this 
organization  and  they  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  wreck  it.  We  have  learned 
our  lessons,  and  let  us  remember  them. 
Now,  let  us  be  teachers  for  others  who  may 
not  have  learned  as  well. 

We  might  even  help  our  Republican 
friends  by  reminding  them  that  Communist 
foreign  policy  at  times  sounds  strangely 
similar  to  nationalist,  isolationist  policy.  It 
Is  on  this  theme  that  infiltration,  even  Into 
the  most  conservative  organizations.  Is  a 
threat  and  a  possibility. 

Our  society  is  deeply  concerned  about  com- 
munism— and  rightfully  so.  There  is  no 
greater  threat  to  our  political  and  moral 
standards.  There  Is  no  greater  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  hope  and  fu- 
ture of  aU  mankind.  ADA  came  into  being 
In  1946  and  1947  because  it  was  so  concerned 
about  communism — and  rightfully  so.  The 
mainstream  of  American  liberalism  has  been 
fighting  bolshevlsm  and  communism  ideo- 
logically and  politically  before  many  of  the 
•elf-styled  anti-Conununisto  of  today  were 
even  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  threat.  And 
they  have  been  doing  so  without  adopting 
the  methods  and  attitudes  of  totalitarianism. 


The  pages  of  history  may,  In  fact,  teU  us 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
recent  years  is  the  fact  that  liberals  lost  the 
initiative  of  antioommunLsm  to  the  irrespon- 
sibles.  Knowing  full  well  the  most  effective 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  political  conunu» 
nism  was  the  development  of  a  mature, 
healthy,  dignified  political  economy  for  the 
American  people,  the  American  liberals  em- 
phasized social  reform  as  a  way  of  tmdermln- 
ing  the  appeal  of  communism.  The  Ameri- 
can liberal  community,  acting  in  partnership 
with  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal,  worked  to 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  democracy  by  knit- 
ting and  weaving  into  a  pattern  a  program  of 
Improved  educational  faciUtlea,  better  hous- 
ing, human  equaUty,  health  care,  insurance, 
abundant  public  power,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams. 

These  bold  and  progressive  policies  have 
•o  effectively  strengthened  our  democracy 
and  economy  that  the  threat  of  political 
communism  In  the  United  States  is  at  an  all- 
time  low.  The  Communist  Party  is  shrink- 
ing to  a  noisy  and  neurotic  group  of  politi- 
cally ineffective  diehards. 

With  this  emphasis  on  deeds  rather  Uian 
words.  American  liberalism  succeeded  in  vir- 
tually destroying  the  appeal  of  communism 
as  an  internal  poUtical  threat  to  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  the  United  States.  But 
in  this  emphasis  of  deeds  rather  than  worda. 
we  allowed  others  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  title  of  anticommxinlsm.  Knowing  as  we 
do  that  the  most  effective  anti-Commiinist 
program  is  a  prodemocracy  program,  many 
American  liberals  tended  to  shy  away  from 
the  oversimplified  use  of  the  term  "antl- 
commimism."  Thus,  we  abdicated  the  term 
and  the  title  to  the  irresponsibles. 

This  has  created  serious  problems  for  us 
and  for  the  Nation.  It  has  allowed  the  Irre- 
sponsibles to  distort  the  meaning  of  teims 
and  the  meaning  of  truth  by  identifying 
communism  with  ito  arch  enemy,  liberaUsm. 
And  It  served  to  identify  in  the  minds  of  too 
many  American  people  anticommunlsm 
with  Irresponsibles  who  had  no  real  under- 
standing of  communism,  and  hence  could 
not  effectively  oppose  It. 

The  fact  that  men  in  the  United  States 
Senate  who  assume  for  themselves  the  man- 
tle of  anticommunlsm  can  ask  our  Nation  to 
abandon  ito  Allies  and  go  it  alone  is  a  sign 
of  the  political  immaturity  and  political 
danger  of  abandoning  anticommunlsm  to 
those  who  have  no  real  understanding  of  ito 
operations. 

'the  challenge  to  the  liberals  of  today  is  to 
once  again  reassert  the  initiative  in  develop- 
ing, fostering,  and  strengthening  a  program 
of  anticommunlsm  and  a  program  for  de- 
mocracy which  is  matxire,  realistic,  and  ef- 
fective. 

The  basic  threat  of  communism  to  our 
democratic  institutions  today  is  mtema- 
tionaL  We  have  the  tools  and  the  willing- 
ness and  the  determination  to  meet  the  In- 
ternal domestic  threat.  The  true  spirit  and 
strength  of  America  represented  in  the  phU- 
osophy  expressed  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, our  Bill  of  Rlgbto,  in  our  system 
of  law  and  constitutional  government,  have 
already  proved  themselves  a  far  stronger  ap- 
(>eal  to  the  hearto  and  minds  of  our  people 
than  the  appeal  of  Marxist  ideology.  We  also 
have  the  determination,  the  understanding, 
and  the  expertness  required  to  handle  com- 
munism as  a  sabotage,  subversion,  and  espio- 
nage threat  in  the  United  States.  The  basic 
threat,  I  repeat.  Is  the  international. 

I  am  deeply  and  seriously  -concerned  be- 
cause I  am  not  fully  persuaded  that  the 
American  people  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  sufficiently  understand  the 
nature  and  strategy  of  international  com- 
mtmlsm,  and  thereby  be  able  to  effectively 
oppose  it  In  the  years  to  come. 

Part  of  my  reason  for  this  concern  is  the 
apparent  consternation  and  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  the  nature  of  the  recent 
Soviet  peace  movements. 
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Ooauaunlsa,  U  to  tni*.  to  an  Ideokigx.  It 
to  Atao  a  systeni  of  power,  aiid  it  to  also  par- 
ticular people — people  wielding  potro'  la 
BuHta  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
people  manipulated  by  that  power  in  our 
own  country  and  In  other  free  nations. 

Our  taak  to  to  understand  that  Ideology — 
to  understand  the  nature  of  its  power — and 
to  adequately  Identify  both  the  personalities 
and  the  role  of  people  who  are  leaders  In 
that  system  of  power  aiKl  Ideology. 

Ctee  of  my  aid  Serbian  friends  In  Mlnne- 
■ota  to  fond  of  recalling  a  favorite  expres- 
don  of  hto  motherland  which  seems  to  be 
particularly  appropriate  thto  evening.  Hto 
father,  be  said,  used  to  teU  him,  "Son.  re- 
■lember  a  wolf,  he  may  change  hto  fur.  but 
be  nercr  chances  hto  mind."  The  pages  of 
our  newspapers  have  told  the  American  peo- 
ple tbat  the  Communist  Party  to  In  the 
mktot  of  once  again  changing  Its  line  and 
Ita  tactics.  We  In  ADA  are  already  alert  to 
the  fact  that  the  Progressive  Party  has  been 
abandoned  and  that  the  few  loyal  bands  of 
Oommunlsts  are  prepared  once  again  to  in- 
filtrate and  attempt  to  destroy  the  American 
labor  movement  and  the  American  liberal 
movement  by  hiding  their  Identity  and  work- 
ing from  within.  I  am  confident  that  with 
proper  vigilance  we  will  defeat  these  tactics. 
We  came  Into  being  thoroughly  sophisti- 
cated as  to  the  cvlto  of  eonununlsm  and  we 
will  be  vigilant  In  throwing  them  out  If  they 
attempt  to  come  In. 

But  the  Impact  at  the  new  Communist 
line  on  our  IntematioiuU  policy  to  more  dllB- 
cult  to  understand  and  more  dlScult  to 
follow. 

I«t  xu  analyse  ttiat  development.  The 
first  thing  we  wlU  note  to  that  the  change 
tn  the  international  line  of  the  Communist 
Party— such  as  It  to— did  not  begin  with  the 
■nnounced  death  of  Stalin,  imt.  In  fact 
during  hto  lifetime. 

In  October  o*  wsa,  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  held  its  19th  party  congress— the  first 
■ince  1980,  despite  the  fact  that  party  stat- 
utes require  such  oongresaes  every  S  years 
Thto  congress  was  notable  for  several  things. 
1.  For  one  thing,  it  gave  us  a  first  look  at 
Malenkov  and  the  new  generation  of  Soviet 
leadership.     Stalin  himself  took  small  part 
In  the  congress,  and  seemed  to  have  designed 
It  to  build  up  his  heirs. 
Jt^  aecpndly,  the  congress  produced  a  new 
"'     "~i»  'Of  the  top  level  of  the  Russian 
Party.     It  was  at  thto  Congress 
I  Politbtireau  and  the  Orgbtireau  gave 
►  the  new  Praesldiuma — a  move  which 
experienced   observers   Interpieted   as 
laying  the  groundwoi^  for  Blalenkov^  suc- 
cession. 

3.  Thirdly.  Oie  outlines  of  the  new  Soviet 
5-year  plan  were  made  public  at  thto  con- 
gress, althoxigh  the  plan  had  been  formulated 
some  months  before. 

4.  Finally.  It  was  for  this  congress  that 
Stalin  himself  produced  hto  first  major  theo- 
retical work  In  several  years — a  work  that 
hinted  broadly  at  a  coming  change  In  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Just  before  the  congress 
Stalin  published  an  article  in  Botohevlk— 
the  major  theoretical  Journal  of  the  Commu- 
ntet  Party. 

In  the  main,  Stalin's  article  was  concerned 
with  questions  of  Marxist  economic  theory 
But  the  significant  thing  for  Americans,  and 
the  thing  which  skiUed  western  observeis 
qttickly  noted,  was  that  In  two  chapters  of 
thto  work  Stalin  laid  down  the  line  for  a 
change  of  tactics  of  Soviet  foreign  poUcy 

In  these  chapters  Stalin  made  two  main 
points.  The  first  was  that  war  between 
communism  and  capitalism  was  not  inevit- 
able—immediately, at  least.  Communism 
could  sUIl  look  for  competition  for  markets 
between  the  capitaUst  naUons,  and  for  the 
trade  wars  and  shooUng  wars  which  follow 
thto  competlUon,  according  to  Marxtot  theory 
Stalin  also  stated  that  the  economic  war' 
waged  by  th^  West  vipon  the  Iron  Curtain 


count  ies  had.  In  fact,  brought  these  ooun- 
tries    closer    together    and    expanded    their 
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Stain's  second  point  followed  the  first- 
foreign  policy,  he  said,  should  seek  to 
~"i   the  economic   differences   of   the 
World  in  order  to  split  oa  certain 
:rom  it.    The  areas  which  Stalin  men- 
speciflealiy  were  Western  Europe  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy  should  seek  to 
the  United  SUtes  from  its  aUles,  and 
indicated   that   a  revival   of   German 
ipauese  military  power  would  be  one 
I  do  thto.     In  other  words — attempt  to 
neutralize  Germany  and  Js^n. 


It  k  entirely  possible  that  the  Soviet 
leader  i  realized  late  In  1952  that  the  politics 
of  viol  ence  was  not  so  effective  as  the  politics 
of  pence.  The  Comnmntot  answer  to  the 
Marsh  ill  plan  was  the  brazen  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia.  But  thto  wanton  violation 
of  deiaocracy  served  better  titan  anything 
else  U  teach  the  Western  World  the  real  na- 
ture or  communism. 

The  war  in  Korea  ateo  produced  conse- 
quenoss  not  expected  by  the  Soviet  leaders, 
as  it  mobilized  America's  military  and  pro 
ductivs  resources  out  of  lethargy  and  com 
placen  cy  and  into  fighting  form.  The  result 
to  tha  we  are  now  in  the  act  of  confronting 
the  Ki  emltn  with  an  Integrated  western  de- 
fence 1  ystem  backed  by  the  will  and  resources 
to  ma:  i  it. 

It  1^  therefore,  entirely  possible  that  the 
leaders  may  choose  to  abandon  tem- 
"■^">e  politics  of  violence  in  favor  of 
^  if  peace. 

__,est  some  further  reasons  for 
temporary  shift  In  strategy  that 
'Soviet  foreign  policy. 
Whl  e  our  will  to  strong  when  the  danger 
to  strlitgent.  Stalin  and  Malenkov  may  well 
have  believed  that  oxir  win  wotild  fall  should 
pressure  seem  to  falter.     Neutralism 
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to  strong  in  Western  Europe,  where  the  bur- 
dens of  defense  have  cut  heavily  Into  eco- 
nomic recovery,  where  many  people  are 
understandably  tired  of  war  and  crtoto.  and 
where  the  desire  to  retrench  on  military 
prepar(  dness  is  strong. 

No  I  loubt  the  Russians  have  also  kept 
abreasi  of  public  opinion  in  thto  country. 
The  Anerlcan  people  are,  thank  God,  an 
outspo]:en  people,  and  Moscow  knows  what 
they  aie  thinking,  jtist  as  Washington  does. 
Moscov  knows  that  the  American  people  are 
anxiou)  1  to  cut  military  spending,  and  there- 
by cut  taxes.  It  knows  that  the  American 
people  are  traditionally  opposed  to  violence 
in  inte -national  affairs. 
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may.   therefore,  record   that   the 
peace   offensive   was   a   passing 
it   was   perhaps  prompted   pri- 
jy  the  coming  of  American  elections 
resulU  of  those  elections.     Or  that 
politics  o£  communism  made 
a  brief  change  of  tactics  abroad, 
may  be  that,  in  a  qualified  manner! 
offensive  will  continue.     I  am  sure 
depend  In  large  degree  upon  the 
3f  Americans  to  maintain  their  eoo- 
snd  military  preparedness, 
resolve  to  now  being  tested  In  the 
and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  do 
'""   do  it  too  late.     We  are  at 
period;  .he  organization  of  NATO 
European  defense  community  to  in 
ice.     The  testimony  before  the  com- 
>f  the  Congress  by  General  Rldgway. 
Gruenther,  and  the  key  witnesses  of 
itotratlon  reveal  no  easing  of  Soviet 
pressure.    Indeed,  the  testimony  re- 
the  Soviet  and  her  satelUtes  have 
greaUy  their  military  position  with 
pment  and  highly  trained  combat 
I  have  Itotened  to  the  testimony,  and 
r  now  for  the  record  that  our  poai- 
t  (raw  of  airpowcr.  a*  «oatracted  with 
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that  o(  the  Sovtot  aii4  b4r  aaielHtee,  to  tragi- 
ailj  weak.  The  desire  to  fulfill  misguided 
and  misdirected  political  promises  of  balano^ 
ing  the  budget  and  reducing  the  ttues  could 
very  well  undermixM  our  whole  position  of 
sec\irlty  and  defense.  Thto  may  be  the  last 
mtotake  we  are  permitted  to  make. 

It  to  clear  that  the  strategtots  of  the  Krem- 
lin are  expecting  us  to  lower  our  guard.  They 
are  fostering  discontent  and  anxiety  amoi^ 
our  allies.  They  are  playing  a  desp>erate  and 
cruel  game  of  divldliig  us  and  enticing  us 
into  a  position  of  weakness.  Now,  if  ever, 
there  to  a  need  for  statesmanship — states- 
manship that  may  necessitate  criticism  aiid 
complaints  in  and  out  of  the  Congress.  But 
the  safety  at  the  world  to  at  stake — yes,  th« 
peace  of  the  world.  To  falter  now  will  make 
it  impossible  to  gain  the  initiative.  To  per- 
mit our  great  sjrstem  of  mutual  security  and 
defense  to  be  split  asunder  and  weakened. 
wiU  put  us  in  the  tragic  position  of  being 
unable  to  negotiate.  We  will  be  compeUed 
to  bargain  from  weakness — an  Indefensible 
position.  The  only  hope  for  any  success  out 
of  high  level  dtaewntaaa  and  negotiaUons  to 
for  the  western  allies  to  be  strong. 

Clearly.  Iffaaeow  hopes  to  gftln  a  western 
letdown  and  from  a  western   letdown,  the 

Iron  Curtain  area  has  oth^  things  to  gain 

chiefly,  time  and  trade_. 

Communist  coonoMlb^aMd  to  buy  time 
If  they  are  to  challenge  the  West.  Last  fall, 
at  the  19th  Communtot  Party  Congress,  the 
Soviet  Union  launched  a  new  5-year  plan. 
In  that  connection,  the  then  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  and  now  Pre- 
mier Malenkov  gave  a  b%-totna  speech.  In 
which  he  revtowed  the  state  of  the  9o1kt 
economy.  ^^ 

The  Soviet  economy  today  to  at  the  hl^Q^ 
point  in  its  htotory.  Experts  believe  that 
Sovtot  military  production  today  may  very 
well  exceed  United  States  mUitary  produc- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  economy.  And,  under 
the  new  S-year  pton,  the  Rtissian  economy 
will  turn  still  more  sharply  to  aaUitary  pro- 
duction. 

Two  months  ago  Fortune  ""tganlnf  pub- 
lished an  extremely  valuabto  and  revealing 
account  of  thto  plan — a  5-year  plan,  of  which 
2  years  are  retroactive,  and  which  to  sched- 
uled to  end  In  1955. 

Thto  article  reveato  that  the  Sovtot  Union 
plans  to  Increase  military  expenditure  until 
tt  at  least  doublaa  that  of  1950.  and  sur- 
passes the  heaviest  Soviet  World  War  n  out- 
lay. It  reveato  that  the  Soviet  plans  an  army 
of  perhaps  double  the  size  of  the  American 
Army  today.  It  reveals  that  the  Soviet  plans 
to  increase  gross  Industrial  output  by  10 
percent  over  1950.  It  reveato  that  the  satel- 
lites are  to  doable  their  output  over  1960. 

It  also  reveato  that  this  cannot  be  done 
without  some  severe  strains.  The  plan  has 
led  to  extreme  conflict  between  the  need  for 
nUiltary  goods  and  constrnwrs'  goods  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

RussU  to  short  of  some  essenUal  raw  ma- 
terlato,  such  as  tin,  nickel,  rubber,  and  oU. 
The  satellites  are  much  worse  off  for  several 
raw  materials.  If  they  are  to  fulfUl  their 
production  pUns  they  will  have  to  get  raw 
materials  and  labor  from  somewhere.  But 
where? 

The  answer  to.  trade  with  the  West,  tf  such 
trade  can  be  made  possible.  The  east  Bxiro- 
pean  countries,  in  parUcular.  miss  the  trade 
Which  they  have  htotorlcally  carried  on  with 
Germany.  Communtot  China  also  has  suf- 
fwed  from  the  loss  of  htotoric  Chinese 
trade  Ues  with  Britain  and  Japan.  Russia 
to  caught  in  a  squeeae  in  trying  to  supply 
both  eastern  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  and 
she  finds  her  transportation  system  \mable 
adequately  to  bridge  the  vast  distances  be- 
,tw«en  industrtal  western  Bossia  and  her 
Chinese  dependent. 

C«nmuntet  trade  with  the  West  can  help 
the  Soviet  solve  her  difficuitiea.    And,  what 
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to  more  Important.  OommnBlst  trade  with 
the  West  can  be  the  Oommuntot's  most  ef- 
fective weapon  of  economic  warfare.  ¥or-~ 
let  us  make  no  mtotake  about  it — the  Sovtot 
peace  offensive  means  simply  that  Soviet 
leadership  will  be  turning  to  actions  on 
other  fronts.  And  the  most  Important  front, 
according  to  Stalin's  last  opus,  to  tha 
economic  front. 

It  to  on  the  economic  front — and  thto  to 
traditional  Marxtot  theory— that  the  United 
States  can  be  separated  from  its  allies. 
When  Stalin  said  that  competition  for  mar- 
kets would  lead  to  economic  and  perhaps 
shooting  wars  between  the  capltaltot  nations 
of  the  West,  he  was  giving  voice  to  a  funda- 
mental tenet  at  Marxism  -Leninism. 

If  thto  analyato  to  correct,  then  eommuntom 
will  now  seek,  by  every  means  at  Its  com- 
mand— and  there  are  many — to  promote  dto- 
unity  among  the  frae  nations.  Thto  means, 
primarily,  economic  warfare. 

It  would  be  wall  for  us  to  keep  our  eyes 
on  the  international  economic  headlines, 
and  not  only  on  the  military  headlines. 
The  headlines  I  have  reviewed  to  date  tell 
but  one  story,  nanc^y.  that  the  Soviet  Union 
to  making  desperate  and  aU-too-often  suc- 
cessfxil  efforts  to  drive  tough  trade  bargains 
and  agreements:  In  South  America.  Central 
America.  Asia,  and.  hopefully.  In  Western 
Europe. 

The  headllnas  tell  one  other  stcny — ^that 
there  to  a  growing  suspicion  and  dtotrust  of 
America's  policy — an  uncertainty  as  to  our 
policy,  a  fear  that  we  will  again  enter  upon 
a  period  of  protectionism  and  high  tariff. 
If  we  are  to  face  the  Communtot  threats, 
we  must  face  up  to  these  clear  realities. 

Only  last  m<Hkth,  at  conferences  In  Geneva, 
the  Soviet  Union  made  a  real  bid  for  trade 
with  the  West.  And  It  to  worth  noting  that 
she  directed  her  offers  at  those  very  areas 
where  American  tariffs  are  most  sorely  felt. 
We  shotild  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  thto. 
X  hope  we  shall. 

"nie  lesaon  of  Soviet  economic  policy  for 
the  West  to  that  the  problems  of  free  enter- 
prise are  truly  International — that  our  secu- 
rity and  survival  depend  upon  our  working 
out  solutions  for  these  problems  together 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

One  way  we  can  do  thto  to  through  a 
more  liberal  trade  policy.  If  we  close  our 
doors  to  trade,  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  may  have  to  turn  to  the  east  for 
markets,  food,  and  raw  materlato.  If  we 
close  otir  doors  to  trade,  the  nations  of 
Asia — In  whom  we  have  Invested  millions  In 
foreign  aid.  and  on  whom  we  depend  tor 
strength  on  the  borders  of  communton^^ 
these  nations  may  have  to  tvu-n  to  their 
Soviet  neighbor  for  trade,  and  they  will  then 
be  swallowed  up. 

Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  inevitably 
leads  to  economic  infiltration — an  even  more 
powerful  weapon  than  political  Infiltration. 
The  economies  of  the  countries  that  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Inevitably  will  be  dtotorted 
toward  Soviet  needs  and  ultimately  eon- 
trolled  by  Sovtot  power.  Thto  could  spell 
the  death  of  free  enterprise — even  the  kind 
of  free  enterprise  that  Western  Europe  main- 
tains. Our  Nation  has  expended  billions  to 
liberalize  the  trade  and  economic  practices 
within  Western  Europe.  We  believe  In  free 
economy.  In  free  trade  unions,  the  free  move- 
ment of  goods  and  people.  We  do  not  ask 
that  every  economy  be  an  American  stero- 
type  but  we  do  ask  that  It  be  an  economy 
that  to  compatible  with  free  political  insti- 
tutions. 

During  thto  period  of  the  Soviet  peace 
offensive,  our  foreign  trade  policy  to  an  abso- 
lutely vital  aspect  of  our  entire  security 
program.  An  adequate  foreign  trade  policy, 
and  adequate  provision  for  our  military  de- 
fense should  be  the  twin  arms  of  otu-  foreign 
policy.  Thto  to  so  because  the  two  main 
arms  of  Soviet  policy  are  economic  warfare, 
and  vast  military  expansion.  We  must 
counter  the  Soviet  at  these  points. 


And  It  to  at  thto  point  that  we  must  have 
the  inittotive.  And  why  shouldn't  we?  Who 
has  more  to  lose  if  we  should  fail?  But  tha 
initiative  cannot  be  seized  Just  by  slogans. 
American  foreign  policy  cannot  be  baaed 
upon  trick  phrases  or  popular  slogans.  It  to 
one  thing  to  call  for  a  foreign  policy  that  to 
dynamic,  creative,  imaginative,  positive,  or 
whatever  else  you  may  have.  But  it  requires 
leadership — firm,  determined  leadership — to 
realise  thto  objective.  It  to  easy  to  talk  at 
"trade,  not  aid."  It  satisfies  those  at  home 
who  wish  to  see  the  aid  slashed  and  It  gives 
a  kind  of  semantic  pleasure  to  those  who  love 
to  say  the  word  "trade."  But  the  slogan 
"trade,  not  aid"  will  require  painstakaig, 
long-range,  determined  effort  by  the  admin - 
totratlon  and  the  Congress.  It  will  necessi- 
tate a  mature  underUtandlng  of  our  political 
and  economic  responsibility  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  by  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress.  It  to  much  easier  to  win  elec- 
tions with  slogans  and  promises  than  it  to  to 
translate  those  promises  into  policies  and 
programs.    Thto  the  President  to  finding  out. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  need  a  lib- 
eral trade  policy.  The  decision  we  make  on 
American  trade  policy  thto  year  will  be  a 
dectolon  actually  on  world  trade  poUcy — and 
it  wlU  likely  be  hrrevocable. 

(1)  Our  dectolon  will  profoundly  affect 
w(»-ld  trade  because  American  trade  today 
totato  35  percent  of  world  trade.  Our  deci- 
sion cannot  help  but  affect  world  trade  and 
economics  of  the  entire  world — Including 
the  Sovtot  bloc,  which  to  watching  us  care- 
fully. The  free  world,  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  entire  world,  to  an  economic  unit  today. 
Thto  means  that  our  dectolon  will  not  be  a 
dectolon  of  thto  moment  alone — ^It  will  bind 
us  and  will  affect  us  for  years  to  come,  for 
the  effects  of  commerce  are  widless  and  the 
consequences  far-reaching.  They  will  re- 
turn ym^tia  again  and  again. 

(2t  Our  decision  wiU  likely  be  irrevoea- 
Ue;  For  the  past  years,  particularly,  the 
other  oan^MDsrelal  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  wstebipg  our  leadership,  waiting  for 
our  leadl^''^^  we  do  not  ourselves  lay  the 
foundations  on  which  stability  of  trade  can 
be  built,  they  will  reluctantly  turn  else- 
where to  trade.  They  will  make  adjust- 
ments in  their  economies.  These  adjust- 
menta  will  be  fundamental.  So  let  me  say 
soberly  that  the  markets  we  lose  will  not  be 
easily  regained.  They  may  never  be  re- 
gained. Many  of  our  trading  partners  feel 
that  it  to  now  or  never  for  them — if  they 
are  to  adjust  to  new  avenues  of  trade  they 
must  do  it  now. 

We  will  have  to  consider  our  future  trade 
policy  dispassionately  and  soberly.  But 
there  to  also  a  sense  of  urgency  behind  our 
dectolon;  for  thto  may  be  a  real  turning  point 
in  world  trade. 

Now.  tot  me  conclude  with  some  reflec- 
tions. What  are  the  problems  which  the 
Communtot  peace  offensive  has  raised  tot 
Americans.  What  have  we  been  doing  about 
those  problems?  What  can  ADA  and  other 
liberal  Americans  do  about  these  proMems? 

Faced  with  an  opponent  whose  tactics 
shift  from  day  to  day,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  our  power  and  our  plans  to  comprehensive, 
the  Congress  has  nonetheless  done  every  little 
to  Increase  Its  own  understanding  of  that 
opponent.  The  19th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
muntot Party  last  fall  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  evento  In  recent  years,  but  there 
has  not  been  one  committee  of  the  Congress 
which  has  studied  what  transpired  at  that 
Congress.  VThat  does  the  Congress  really 
know  about  the  economic  and  mHltary 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union — of  the  Satel- 
lite states?  How  much  attention  do  we  give 
to  the  frequent  public  pronouncementa  of 
Communtot  leaders,  many  of  which  have  re- 
sulted In  Important  changes  In  Communtot 
policy. 

The  current  shift  in  Communist  strategy 
has  faced  our  Oovemment  with  tremendous 
problems  in  planning  to  meet  that  ebangB 


and  future  changes.  We  are  faced  with  th#) 
inx}blem  of  changing  otir  whole  dlplomati* 
strategy  to  meet  the  new  threat,  not  of  im- 
mediate war,  but  of  Communist  infiltration 
and  fifth  column  movementa.  Our  foreign 
policy  in  Oermany,  for  example,  has  been 
built  chiefly  on  the  need  to  build  up  and 
counter  military  strength.  We  have  not 
planned  in  such  detail  for  political  and 
economic  warfare. 

We  may  have  to  plan  for  a  domestic  econ- 
omy geared,  not  to  Immediate  war.  but 
nevertheless  to  the  ever-present  danger  of 
war.  That  means  making  dUDcult  decisions 
In  the  allocation  of  military  and  consumer 
production,  in  the  breath  of  our  defense  base, 
in  the  location  and  dispersal  of  Industry.  In 
the  place  of  economic  controto  in  ottr  econ- 
omy. In  planning  the  sice  and  dtoposltlon  of 
our  armed  forces.  In  determining  tha 
amounta  and  types  of  foreign  aid  to  be 
approprUted. 

We  shall  have  to  plan  constantly  and  care- 
fully with  regard  to  increaalngly  Involved 
and  difficult  probtoms  of  international  trads, 
of  tariff  reduction,  of  our  increasing  mate- 
rlato shortages  revealed  in  the  Paley  report. 
at  our  reUtlonships  with  the  imderdeveloped 
areas  which  have  many  of  the  raw  materlato 
on  which  we  are  dependent. 

And  overshadowing  all  our  planning  and 
all  our  decisions  to  the  hard  fact  of  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Soviet  economy. 

We  ought,  in  the  oommltteea  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  gathering  Inf  (xmation  on  some 
of  these  problems.  We  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing a  real  study  of  Russian  policy,  and  its 
background.  We  oiight  carefully  to  he  study- 
ing the  needs  at  the  armies  azid  the  econo- 
mies at  the  Free  World. 

Instead.  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  giving 
too  taofdh  attentl(m  to  InveetlgaUons  of  in- 
divlduato,  to  looking  for  scapegoata  and 
overshupllflcatlons.  and  to  raging  at  our  al- 
lies across  the  sea. 

Let  me  also  say.  that  our  present  seeming 
disagreements  with  our  allies  would  be  vastly 
slmpllfled.  and  might  never  have  occurred, 
if  Executive  leadership  in  the  field  at  foreign 
policy  were  stronger  today.  It  to  said  that 
the  President's  popularity  In  the  Nation  to 
high  at  thto  moment.  But  our  allies — and 
Americans  themselves — do  not  know  what 
to  expect  from  American  foreign  policy. 

In  the  American  constitutional  system  the 
President  of  the  XTnlte^  States  to  the  spokes- 
man on  foreign  policy.  The  Congress,  to  be 
sive.  Implements  that  policy  and  cam  either 
weaken  or  strengthen  it. 

A  thorough  grasp  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us.  therefore,  to  essential  to  the 
Executive  and  to  the  Congress.  But  there 
to  no  escaping  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  positive  and  dynamic  foreign  policy, 
it  must  come  from  the  President. 

The  free  world  was  heartened  and  en- 
couraged by  the  President's  dramatic  message 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Here  was  a  forthright  and  moving 
statement  of  American  foreign  pcrflcy,  ita 
course,  Ita  direction,  Ita  objectives,  and  goato. 
The  President's  speech  was  roundly  ap- 
platided. 

Presidential  leadership,  however,  ealto  tor 
more  than  speeches.  Important  ss  they  are 
as  policy  statements.  Leadership  calto  for 
a  followthrough.  The  foreign  policy  of  our 
President  needs  the  support  of  Congress  and 
of  those  In  the  Admintotratlon.  It  to  not 
good  enough  to  declare  for  rc<clprocal  trade 
renewal  and  then  appoint  to  the  Tariff  Oooa- 
mission  an  arch  protectiontot. 

Firm  Executive  leadership  involves  the 
recognition  that  every  American  President 
who  has  ever  been  a  leader  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  has  had  to  make  up  hto  mind 
to  be  unpopular  with  a  very  vocal  minority 
of  the  Congress. 

X.  for  one.  am  delighted  to  learn  that  we 
are  now  going  to  sit  down  together  vTlth 
the  British  and  the  French  and  talk  out  our 
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eominon  pttjblems.  T  trost  VtmX  tbem  talki 
<«irin  dnnaBstnrte  that  tbe  potttlcs  of  tb*  free 
iporld  are  free  poUtlca.  They  ^H  sbow  Um 
world  onoe  asmbi  tlMt  constmctlve  sotutlona 
mad  new  imlty  can  eome  iram  mooaentary 
dlaagieement. 

I  think  we  shall  once  again  adileve  agraa- 
ment  and  united  action  with  our  alUes. 

Leadership  calls  for  courage.  Integrity  and 
determination.  Tbe  liberal  opposition  to- 
day Is  determined  to  put  aside  pcutlsan 
pcdltlcs  In  support  of  a  mature  program 
which  understands  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism and  Is  prepared  to  meet  Its  threat  to 
democratic  Institutions  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  The  President  can  have 
cur  support  for  his  foreign  policy  as  that 
polley  Is  stated  In  his  speeches.  He  wUl 
not  have  our  support,  however,  for  the  for- 
eign polley  represented  by  some  of  his 
•pokesiaaen  In  the  Congress  and  too  frequent- 
ly represented  In  the  deeds  o(  those  who 
claim  to  represent  him. 

If  tte  <*regldent  places  the  unity  of  his 
own  party  as  the  No.  1  objective  of  his  ad- 
ministration, then  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  the  democratic  world  needs  today  win 
BoC  be  forthcoming.  Party  unity  within  the 
BepabUean  Party  on  the  Issues  of  foreign 
policy  can  only  come  at  the  cost  of  a  posi- 
tive and  effectlTe  foreign  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent must  be  wllUng  to  pay  the  price  of 
allentattng  the  IrresponslMes  ot  his  own 
party  In  order  to  rally  the  support  at  the 
American  peof^  and  of  the  tnm  world, 
^lito  Is  not  too  dear  a  price  for  so  Im- 
portant a  causa.  The  unity  4>r  a  political 
-patty  la.  Indeed,  a  UUle  thing  as  compared 
to  the  anlty  at  freemen  In  their  struggle 
against  the  oppression  of  totalitarian  power. 

Tberefore.  tonight,  let  lu  dedicate  our- 
salfsa  to  a  program  at  enlightenment — cn- 
Ug^tenment  as  to  the  nature  of  coaamnnlam 
and  tts  threat  to  the  world.  But  equally 
Important,  enlightenment  as  to  the  teue 
meaning  ot  democracy  and  febe  hope  that  It 
oOsn  to  the  world. 

Hackneyed  as  the  czpresslan  may  seem, 
this  Is  the  time  for  greatnasa.  Wa  can  sur- 
vtve  wtth  no  ic 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANRELD 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSBNTATTTES 
Saturday.  June  27, 19Si 

Mr.  CANPTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  heart-touchliis  stories  to  come 
out  of  the  Korean  war  is  that  of  the 
•dopUoQ  throt^h  correspoDdence  of  Pfc. 
R'aneis  Fanning,  who  came  from  a 
Philadelphia  orphanage,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Uppl.  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
the  parents  of  Cpl.  Oeorge  Lippl.  a  ret- 
eran  of  Korea.  The  story  is  dramat- 
ically told  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pater- 
aon  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  by  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy (Pat)  Patterson,  one  of  the  ablest 
feature  writers  of  our  day.  The  story 
follows: 

Man.  FUkndsbip  Bm»  With  TMok"*  um 
"Out"  rom  KoaxA  Was  VkmAir 

*^ello  Mom.  I'm  home." 

Only  a  mother  can  teU  you  what  It  means 
to  hear  those  words  ccmlng  over  the  long 
distance  telephone  Unas.  In  the  voice  of  her 
serviceman  son — and  only  a  boy  who's  never 
known  the  embrace  at  a  UMther'a  arms  or 
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1  he  warmfli  of  a  mover's  fetas  can  tell 

y  rhat  It  meana  to  be  able  to  staovt  them 

the  mouthpieee  of  a  telephone  tiMt  Is 

ig  him  to  a  real  hotne  aofd  foUa  be"! 

seen. 

was  the   tnttmate.  never-to-be-f«r- 

ezperienoe  shared  by  Mrs.  Anttiony 

or  4«  Bast  seth  St.,  and  Pfc.  Fran- 

g,  recently  of  Kerea  and  a  Phtta- 

oridianage,  and  now  a  member  at 

family. 

telephone  call  put  through  In  the 

evening  of  Friday.  May  39,  and  that 

and  Mrs.  Lippl  out  of  bed  In  the  wee 

hours  of  Memorial  Day  morning  wa« 

dramatic  climax  to  a  long  and  happy 

whoee  first  chapter  was  written  In  a 

bunker  on  a  bleak  Korean  mountaln- 

}ver  a  year  sgo. 

prc^ogue  was  less  happy. 
untU  the  time  he  was  18,  n-ank's  (that's 
everyone  calls  him)  life  was  bounded  by 
ibxir  walls  of  a  series  of  orfrtumages.    His 
died  at  his  birth. 

rntos  aaoTBat 
Ttajere  was  Just  one  hlghspot  in  those  long. 
monutODous  years — the  day  when  he  was 
trani  ferred  from  M.  John's  orphanage  In 
Phlll  f  to  the  St.  Francis  Vocational  Training 
Scho  )1  In  the  same  city,  and  found  there  his 
y4ar-okl  brother.  Joaeph.  a  brother  he 
knew  he  had. 

next  year,  a  fob  was  found  for  Joseph 
Horrlstown  State  Hospital,  and  they 
separated  again  tout  this  time  not  for 
At  18.  Frsnk  got  a  )ob  at  the  same 
and  the  two  shared  a  room  there, 
first  home.  Working  around  the  hos- 
seetng  the  ptttful  sights  that  aboxmd 
mental  hospital,  and  hearing  the 
of  tha  demented  were  too  much  for 
Ftank  and  he  decided  to  enlist  in  the 
United  States  Army,  choosing  It  as  the  lesser 
unpleasant  experiences. 
Tfafe  young  recruit  traveled  the  road  from 
Phlla  delphU  to  the  Korean  battlefront,  as  a 
mem  ler  of  the  33d  Reghnent.  Company  C. 
(Cha  nie  Company)  3d  Division — the  "Second 
to  NfiBc'*  In  a  little  over  a  year. 

had  a  real  Christmas  party  that 
There  were  canned  hams  and  oookles. 
ind  candy  and  everything  a  serviceman 
forward  to  In  his  packages  from  home, 
boys  consumed  them  all.  along  with 
liquid  refreshments  that  Frank  rushed 
buy.  to  make  the  party  complete.  At 
they  went  out  into  the  cold  Korean 
to  the  chapel  where  Cardinal  Spell - 
celebrated  the  Christmas  Mass.  and  of 
prayers  that  went  heavenward  under 
Korean  sky.  young  Frank's  prayer  of 
thanJa  must  bave  been  beard  and  remem- 
bered longest  by  every  one  of  the  angelic 
hleraichy  and  even  the  very  UtUest  cherubs 
hovering  around  the  golden  throne. 

"MOM    AMD    OAO" 

rnka  then  on  his  letters  to  the  Uppl's 

MkJrsssed.  "Dear  Mom  uad  Dad." 
Th^n  one  day.  he  got  a  letter  from  Paterson 
Invitation  to  be  their  own   boy.   to 
lome  to  them  when  it  is  over  and  make 
liome  his  home. 

days  he  went  around  pinching  himself. 

couldnt  be  true,  and  he  almost  wore 

letter,  reading  and  rereading  it.    His 

irlp  to  Japan  on  R  and  R  (rtat  and 

)  he  went  shopping  for  a  suitable 

to  his  new  folks.    He  chose  a  hard- 

klver  dgarct  case  for  "Dad'  Uppl  a  .d 

defcately    chaste    aUver-jewel    case    for 
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nailed  them  off  to  the  States  and  by 

those  strange  colncMencee  that  hap- 

'7  In  the  movies  and  on  TV,  they  ar- 

the  day  of  the  Lippl's  silver-wedding 

llMre  were  tears  on  this  end. 


aUy 


<n 


ncort  big  moment  was  the  telephone 

California,   made  almost  the  minute 

Xeet  touched 


Be  etfled  again,  every  ttme  the  plane 
stopped  for  fuel  on  the  way  east,  and  again 
tram  Camp  Kilmer  when  he  arrived. 

Dad  Uppl  took  ever  then,  giving  Frank 
directions  about  bases  and  trains  and  when 
his  train  pulled  Into  Pennsylvania  Station, 
all  of  the  Llppls  were  there,  waiting  for 
him.  Including  his  buddy  and  new  brother, 
Oeorge.  now  a  civilian,  his  Army  hitch  oom« 
pleted. 

Prank  has  8  months  more  of  military  duty 
ahead  of  htm.  but  he  will  not  be  sent  out 
of  the  country  and  chances  are  hell  be  sta- 
tkmed  somewhere  within  weekend  distance 
of  home. 

aaroazB  aacx  jvlt  i  ^ 

He's  got  to  report  hack  for  duty  on  July  1, 
but  In  the  meantime  he's  been  having  more 
Tun  than  he's  ever  known. 

Last  week  he  went  fishing,  the  first  time 
he'd  ever  held  a  flshpole  in  his  hand  or 
known  the  thrlU  of  seeing  a  big  one  strike 
at  a  vibrant  line.  He^  got  a  dog  to  pet  and 
follow  htm  around  and  best  of  all  folks  to 
call  "Mom"  and  "Dad."  new  words  to  him 
but  he  loves  the  sound |Of  them  and  says 
them  over  and  over. 

The  Llppis  have  taken  htm  for  rides 
throughout  the  New  Jersey  countryside  and 
to  New  Tork  City.  Even  more  Important, 
they  took  him  out  to  Norrlstown  to  see  hla 
brother  and  then  brought  htm  back  to  spend 
the  weekend  here.  When  Frank  gets  out 
of  service,  there's  a  good  Job  waiting  for 
him.  secured  by  Dad  Llppl  and  he's  mafciTtg 
plans  to  help  Joe  get  a  Job  out  this  way,  top. 
so  that  the  boys  can  be  together  again. 

Although  the  Llppls  have  three  sons  of 
their  own.  they've  found  It  no  problem  to 
add  a  fourth  boy  to  their  family.  In  fact, 
they  rather  like  It. 

"He's  such  a  grand  boy."  they  say. 

As  for  Frank,  there  Just  aren't  words  to 
describe  what  be  feels. 

"It's  reaUy  home."  he  says.  "Whan  I 
walked  In  the  door  I  knew  I  had  oome  home. 
I  never  felt  like  a  stranger.  Tou  couldnt 
with  such  swell  folks  as  Mom  and  Dad.  I 
only  hope  I  can  someday  repay  them  for 
what  they've  done." 

Frank  was  assigned  as  platoon  runner 
and  his  duties  brought  >»irr>  into  frequent 
contact  with  George  Llppl.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Llppl.  or  this  city,  who  at  that  time 
was  in  charge- of  the  company's  fleet  of  Jeeps 
assigned  to  training  problems  lo  the  Happy 
Valley  sector.  The  two  knew  each  other  by 
sight  but  they  never  got  really  friendly  until 
the  day  Frank  lost  his  wallet  with  more 
than  $100  In  It  on  a  training  problem  in  the 
valley.  Lippl  volunteered  to  help  locate  the 
lost  wallet  the  next  day,  when  the  training 
actlviues  were  over,  and  together  they 
scoured  every  Inch  of  the  valley  without  suo- 
cess.  Frank  was  staked  untU  payday  by 
Llppl  and  other  boys  in  the  outfit  and  from 
that  time  on  the  Philadelphia  orphan  and 
the  corporal  from  Paterson  wwe  bMddiea. 

MAQ.-CAU.  BLUaS 

Mall  can,  always  a  high  spot  In  the  day  for 
servicemen  was  the  deep  purple  hour  for 
Frank,  as  day  after  day  he  watched  the 
packages  and  the  letters  being  handed  out 
with  never  a  one  for  him.  Even  the  letters 
from  his  brother,  the  only  one  who  had  ever 
written  to  him,  stopped  coming.  He  later 
learned  that  his  brother  had  been  seriously 
Injured  at  work,  had  half  of  his  hand  ampu- 
tated, and  was  physically  unable  to  write. 

"Desr  Mom."  Llppl  wrote  one  day  In  a 
letter  home.  "There's  a  guy  In  our  outfit 
who  never  gets  any  mall.  Couldn't  you  and 
dad  drop  him  a  line  now  and  then?" 

That  letter  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Uppl's 
heart  and  she  sat  right  down  to  write  her 
first  letter  to  Private  Frank. 

She  was  amaaed  at  the  haste  with  which 
he  responded  and  the  letters  between  the 
lippl  family  and  Frank  Fanning  shuttlad 
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back  md  forth  from  Ateraon  to  Korea  ^*^t, 
back. 

Then  tt  was  Chrlstmaa  Sva,  and  In  ttie 
bunker  of  O  Company  tha  men  sat  around 
tha  crackling  stove  and  opened  their 
Christmas  packages.  Frank  was  there  with 
them,  munching  on  oookles  tram  this  fel- 
low's package,  eandy  ftora  another's  and 
wishing  he  nUght  have  one  ot  his  own  to 
share  with  the  bojrs.  B\it  this  was  too 
aandi  to  hope  for.  he  told  himself.  Letters— 
sure,  but  why  should  anyone  send  him  pack- 
ages who'd  never  seen  him  and  knew  him 
only  through  his  letters.  Then  he  heard 
someone  call  his  name,  and  heard  his  bud- 
dies shouting. 

PACKAQB 


"bank's  got  a  package.  He's  finally  got 
a  package,"  and  there  it  was  being  thrust  in 
his  hands,  big  and  heavy  and  securely 
wrapped— all  the  way  from  Paterson.  New 
Jersey. 

There  was  a  catch  hi  Frank's  Tolce  as  be 
described  the  scene  to  us.  We  didnt  look 
Into  his  eyes  because  we  knew  we'd  see  tears 
glistening  there,  and  a  man  doesnt  like 
jrou  to  see  him  cry.  Wete  Bxxn  there  were 
tears  there,  that  Christmas  Sve  in  the  bun- 
ker, and  that  his  buddies  eyes  might  have 
been  a  little  misty  too.  After  all,  a  fellow 
can  be  forgiven  for  being  a  little  sentimental 
at  Christmas. 


The  l—itnUp  •!  PrMidcat  Eisenkower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


iKNT.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

or  omo 

IN  THB  HOnSB  09  RBPRBBENTATIVXS 
Saturday,  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  McCHiEGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  to 
include  excerpts  from  a  speech  made  by 
my  good  friend,  the  '•'vp^ma  auditor  of 
Ohio.  James  Rhodes. 

I  think  his  apeeeh  ^Hll  be  bf  Interest 
to  all: 

EXCXBRS  VtoH  A  SPBSQH  DUVm*  WT  OHIO 

Statk  Aunrmi  Jamxs  A.  Rhodxs  Bxroax 
THx  Pax  MA  RxPUBUCAir  Club.  Paxma.  Ohio. 
ON  THX  Oocasioif  or  in  aarn  ANirjvnsABT. 
JONi  17.  1963 

The  most  heartening  sign  to  appear  on 
our  troubled  horizon  is  the  fact  ttat  men 
and  women  of  the  Matkm  hav*  regained 
confidence  In  their  Government. 

After  years  of  tmcertaln  leadership,  of 
indecision  and  eomiptlon,  we  are  again  wit- 
xMsalng  what  dignity  and  decency  in  Gov- 
emment  mean. 

The  leadership  at  FreaMent  BIsenhowar 
is  beglning  to  show  its  effect  upon  our  peo- 
ple and  the  peoples  of  other  nations.  Not 
only  as  a  Republican,  but  also  as  a  citizen, 
I  have  confidence  In  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Blsenhower  and  am  proud  of  the  eon- 
trlbuttoo  that  hla  administration  is  making 
to  the  stabUiaattoa  ot  our  country  and  to 
the  entire  world. 

There  were  skeptics,  even  within  our  own 
party,  who  voiced  complalnte  about  what 
they  chose  to  can  a  failure  to  demonstrate 
positive  leadership.  President  Elsenhower 
was  extremely  cautious  in  the  first  weeks  of 
his  administration  to  avoid  walking  in  tha 
furrowed  paths  of  tha  pnvlous  admlnlatra> 
tlon.  Now  he  Is  reaping  the  beiMfits  of  hi* 
cautious,  but  well-planed  start. 

Bvery  fair-minded  citizen,  appraising  care- 
fully the  conduct  ot  Dwlght  D.  Kisenhower 
as  President  can  come  to  but  one  conclu- 
sloxk — that  the  new  and  vibrant  leadership 


displayad  by  o v  Pfeiktant  matt  his  admtnls- 
tratlon  has  placed  thla  Matleb  back  in  tta 
rightful  poaltkm  among  the  honorad  and 
reapected  natioas  of  the  world. 

We  must  constantly  remind  onrselreB  Ibat 
ttila  humUe  man.  oar  Presldettt  and  leader, 
haa  many  grave  probtema  to  solve,  many 
threatening  evils  to  SghCv  and  that  he  wiU 
neither  surrender  to  fodlah  optlmlam.  nor 
succumb  to  Intlaoldatton  or  Igmrt}!*  peaal* 
mlsm. 

Of  significant  and  tremendous  Importance 
to  the  people  of  our  Nation  Is  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  President  who  humbly  seeks  and 
receives  Divine  guidance  and  he^  In  the  dia- 
ofaarge  of  his  many  reaponslMlltles. 

God-fearing  peoples  of  the  entire  world 
can  wtth  absolute  certainty  believe  that,  re- 
gardless of  what  issue  or  crisis  may  arise.  Ike, 
with  God's  help.  wiU  be  equal  to  tha  oc- 
caaton. 

Our  President  has  shown  wise  and  keen 
Judgment  in  the  selection  of  tried  and  tnia 
men  and  women,  whom  he  has  placed  In  po- 
altlons  of  triist. 

Pledges  made  to  the  people  of  America 
during  bis  campaign  are  now  maturing. 
The  preservatkm  of  this  Nation  along  the 
constitutional  lines  set  out  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  is  assured. 

It  Is  tha  duty  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
answer  any  bombast  directed  at  President 
Kisenhower.  It  is  our  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  evaltutte  such  attacks,  to  nuike  an 
appraisal  and  take  a  searching  Inventory  of 
those  attacking  the  President,  and  find  out 
what  their  mtotlves  are. 

Constructive  criticism  we  welcome.  De- 
structive motives  we  abhor. 

By  being  on  the  Job  constently  and  defend- 
ing the  policies  of  the  President,  we  ara 
performing  the  service  of  keeping  faith  with 
Kisenhower. 

The  chief  mudslingers,  character  assassins, 
and  demagogues  come  from  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Commimlst  front,  and  commu- 
nistic sympathizers.  It  takes  every  watch- 
ful eye  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
have  honest  convictions  of  mind  and  heart 
and  those  whose  chief  motive  Is  to  overthrow 
and  destroy  our  form  of  government. 

There  are  present  In  our  ooimtry  those  who 
do  not  honor  or  respect  our  Oovmiflaent 
or  our  way  of  life.  There  are  those  who 
would  abolish  our  freedom  of  worship  and 
take  from  us  our  freedom  of  speech. 

These  constitutional  termites  would,  if 
they  could,  take  down  our  glorious  Stars  and 
StrljMs  and  raise  the  bloody  hammer  and 
sickle.  They  would  like  to  destroy  our  Amer- 
ican Instltutlona  and  substitute  foreign 
Ideologies. 

But  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  forceful  lead- 
ership of  President  Bsenhower  inspires  in 
every  tnie  American  a  feeling  of  trust  and 
confidence  In  this  great  American  who 
humbly  keeps  hla  faith  with  God. 

I  aaU  i^KNi  aU  my  feUow  dttaens  to 
give  to  our  President  tha  support  which  hia 
moral  courage  and  his  love  and  devotion  to 
tha  ideals  of  the  Republic  deserve.  Keep 
faith  with  Ood— keep  faith  with  Ike. 


Hoamf  Aaeadf  ti  of  1953 


EZTEa«SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLOUDA 

ZN  THE  BOX7SE  OF  BKPRSSKNTATTVZS 

Satwdav,  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florktai.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.  R.  5667  is  needed  legislation, 
but  It  seems  to  me  to  fail  to  make  ade- 
quate financing  avaOable  for  IndiTidually 


owned  homes  lor  persons  of  ttte  colored 
race.  I  hope  the  Banking  and  Cnirency 
Committee  wm  make  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  are  e3q;>erienced  hy  mem- 
bers of  the  cciond  race  in  securing  pri- 
vate dwellings  under  reasonable  financ- 
ing. The  problem  is  a  dilBBcult  one.  but 
I  am  convinced  the  committee  and  its 
staff  can  find  some  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  urge  them  to  make  soch  an  effort 
as  promptly  as  possible. 


Heue  H^io^s  of  Fiposif  CoMwnitt 
Methods  m  OOefcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  IL  VORTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extmd  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OKo,  I  include  four  editorials  from  Oo- 
hnnbus  papers  on  the  hearings  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  in  Coltmi- 
bus.  Ohio,  recently.  The  subcommittee 
consisted  of  the  gentlonan  from  Ohio, 
Hon.  GoKSON  ScHKBKR,  who  presided ;  the 
gentleman  fn^a  Mixdiigan.  Hon.  Kit 
CuutoY,  and  the  gentleman  from  Peiux- 
sylvania,  Hen.  Fbamcib  Wautbl        ;  .^a 

Earlier  this  spring  a  member  of  Vb& 
facuMy  at  Ohio  State  Ibiivatd^.  Byron 
T.  Darling,  refused  to  answer  questions 
adced  by  the  Honse  coamiittee  on  his 
Communist  connections.  Invoking  the 
fifth  amendment  against  self-incrimi- 
nation. He  was  later  dismissed  by  the 
university.  Therefore  this  subcommittee 
heating  was  of  great  interest  in  C(dum- 
bus.   where   the   university   is   located; 

The  hearings  brought  out  the  facts  as 
to  the  methods  of  Communist  tnfiltratioa 
of  universities  in  general,  and  as  to  Dar- 
ling and  his  wife  in  partieular.  The 
fairness  of  the  committee,  the  Imposing 
importance  of  the  testimony  presented, 
the  devastating  evidence  against  Dar- 
ling and  his  wife,  resulted  in  great  puUio 
eidightenment  on  the  methixls  of  com- 
munism and  overwhelming  public  ap- 
proval of  the  methods  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activtties.  I  am  proud 
of  that  House  committee.  The  results 
vindicated  the  action  of  the  university 
officials  in  their  prompt  action  in  this 
case  in  eliminating  this  man  w1m>  brought 
discredit  on  the  overwhelmingly  loyal 
and  patriotic  facutty  at  this  great 
university. 

Typical  of  puUic  edinittetit  are  the 
editorials  that  follow: 
[Ftom  the   Columbus    (Ohio)    Dispatch  eg 
June  18.  105S] 

PuavosE  or  trs  Wumsmob 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
which  Is  holding  hearings  here  In  Col\mibus. 
has  been  succinctly  stated  by  tte  chairman. 
Representative  ScBSixa. 

The  committee,  he  said,  "Is  to  aid  the  Con- 
gress In  determining  whether  or  not  remedial 
legldatlon  Is  necessary  with  respect  to  *  *  *. 
un-American  activities  and  to  help  enllghtett 
the  American  people  with  reference  thereto." 
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Bow  orgently  this  purpoae  needs  to  be 
•erred  was  amply  Illustrated  by  the  testi- 
mony glTen  by  Dr.  Bella  V.  Dodd,  New  York 
attorney,  and  tormer  member  of  the  Com- 
munlst  Party  at  yesterday's  session. 

She  related  In  detail  the  manner  In  which 
Communists  work  to  infiltrate  every  phase 
of  Amerleaa  life  and  dramatically  Illustrated 
their  purpose  to  be  the  destruction  of  Amer- 
ica as  we  know  It. 

In  the  process  of  her  testimony  the  fallacy 
of  refusing  to  testify  because  of  possible  sell- 
Incrimlnatlon  was  fxilly  exposed  and,  further, 
her  position  was  supported  in  part  by  one 
of  the  coxmsel  for  Professor  and  Mrs.  Darling, 
herself  namely,  Mrs.  Thelma  Purry,  of  Akron. 

Said  Mrs.  Purry:  "I  had  been  active  In  the 
Conunimlst  Party  diirlng  the  war.  I  made  no 
secret  of  It  *  *  *  I  always  belonged  to  any 
organization  I  wished  to.  I  thought  that  was 
my  right  as  an  American  dtlaen." 

The  appearance  of  the  committee  has  made 
plain  beyond  contradiction  that  the  probe 
Is  not  Interested  In  persecuting  anyone  for 
political  beliefs,  even  for  obviously  wrong 
political  beliefs. 

It  Is  Interested  only  In  determining 
whether,  as  the  coounittee  chairman  said, 
remedial  legislation  might  not  oe  necessary 
ior  the  governing  of  Communist  activity  In 
the  Interests  of  American  security. 

The  conduct  of  the  committee  proves  Its 
sincerity  In  wanting  to  get  at  the  truth  about 
communism  and  about  its  effect.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  on  the  education  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  It  Is  a  commendable  aim.  and 
one  that  merits  the  cooperation  of  the  wit- 
nesses brought  before  It. 

fProm    the    Oolumlras    (Ohio)    Citizen    of 

June  18.  1953) 
Da.  Bella  Dobo's  I^saoit  on  How  Comcu- 

insac  WoKKS 
-  W»  wish  every  American  could  have  heard 
the  full  testimony  of  Dr.  Bella  Dodd,  of 
"•■w  York,  before  the  Hoiise  Un-American 
Activities  subcommittee  here  yesterday. 
.  Dr.  Dodd,  a  willing  and  explicit  witness,  la 
a  brilliant  woman  and  a  former  Communist. 
Her  testimony  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
committee's  investigation  of  the  Darlings. 

The  Darlings  were  on  the  Ohio  State 
faculty.  They  are  being  questioned  about 
Communism.  They  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions which  might  link  them  with  Commu- 
nist activity. 

Dr.  Dodd  also  was  a  teacher.  She  was  an 
active  Communist.  Then  she  revolted  and 
got  out  of  the  party.  When  she  tells  how 
Commtmists  work  to  Imprison  the  minds  of 
young  Americans,  how  the  conspiracy  di- 
rected from  Rxissla  entraps  unwary  people. 
her  words  have  the  ring  of  truth  and 
sincerity. 

She  told  how  the  Communist  Party 
works.  In  many  fields  and  with  many  bland- 
ishments. How  Its  tactics  vary  but  Its  goal 
remain  always  the  same — the  capture  of  the 
whole  world  for  communism. 

She  told  how  teachers  are  ixired  Into  com- 
munism, perhaps  through  their  Idealism,  per- 
haps through  discontent  with  conditions 
they  dont  like,  or  because  of  ignorance  of 
the  danger. 

tk:  Dodd  said  that  every  American  student 
should  be  taught  about  communism — aU 
about  It — Including  the  horrible  results  It 
brings  to  peoples  it  controls. 

She  said  that  many  Amolcans  who  drifted 
Into  communism  during  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  depression,  becaiise  they  thought 
they  saw  in  it  a  hope  for  peace  and  a  better 
way  of  life,  now  wUh  they  co\ild  get  out  of  It. 
Dr.  Dodd  said  It's  hard  to  become  a  real 
Commiuist.  and  It's  Just  as  hard  to  get  out 
of  it.  And  It's  a  soul-trying  ordeal,  aha 
added. 

We're  glad  the  Un-American  Activities 
Subcommittee  came  to  Columbus,  whether  It 
develops  any  new  evidence  of  Communist 
activity  or  not. 


llie  people  who  crowded  the  hearing  room, 
read  i  bout  the  testimony  in  the  local  pa- 
pers, iir  watched  it  as  televised  by  WTVN, 
have  1  much  clearer  Idea  of  how  communism. 
Is  tryl  ig  to  destroy  VM, 
C(Ui|munlsm  has  been  written  about  and 
about  In  Colximbus  for  a  long  time, 
committee's  hearing  has  bro\ight  it 
to  a  great  many  people  with  more 
flramaitlc  effect  than  ever  before. 


talkedl 
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[nom|  the  Col\unbus  (Oblo)  Cltloen  of  June 
19,  1953) 

T^x  DaauKos'  Dommma 

TheV  wouldn't  say  yes;  they  woiildn't 
say  n< . 

Tha  ;  sums  up  the  Darling  hearing  before 
the  Hiiuse  Un-American  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee here  In  Columbus. 

It  WIS  not  a  trial  but  an  attempt  to  find 
facts.  Were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  T.  Darling, 
membirs  of  the  Ohio  State  faculty,  and  her 
sister,  pretty  Mrs.  Plora  Webster,  a  postal 
employee  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  connected  with 
the  Co  mmunlst  movement  in  Michigan  back 
In  the  forties? 

Tha ;  was  the  question  the  committee 
wante<  1  answered.  The  Darlings  refused  to 
snswei . 

The;  pleaded  neither  guilty  nor  not  guilty. 
A  won  an  who  was  then  secretary  of  a  Com- 
munis ;  unit  and  also — unknown  to  the 
Comm  mists — an  FBI  agent,  testified  that 
Mrs.  Iiarling  and  her  sister  had  paid  her 
their  jiarty  dues. 

She  remembered,  she  said,  that  they  had 
spoker  of  Professor  Darling  as  active  in  the 
party    >ut  not  a  formal  party  member. 

Thoi  igh  she  said  she  remembered  them 
well,  t^e  women  said  they  cannot  remember 
her. 

So  tAere  It  stands.  Darling  has  been  fired 
from  ipe  06U  faculty.  His  wife  says  she 
quit. 

Thrd  left  the  hearing  under  no  restraint, 
and  wl  Lh  no  punishment  except  the  opinion 
of  the  public  which  heard  their  weasling 
refusal  to  answer  questions  that  honest  citi- 
zens cculd  answer  quickly  and  easily. 

(Pt^m  the  Columbus  (^ilo)  Evening 

Dispatch  of  June  19,  1958) 

Lessow  PtoM  TRz  HzAanrtM 

Dr.    Bella  V.   Dodd   was   testifying 

the    House    Un-American    Activities 

she  went  into  great  detail  to 

how  men  and  women  of  intelligence 

course,  with  a  sense  of  discrlmina- 

good  and  evil  could  become  members 

Oommunist  Party. 

^planatlon  was  enlightening  In  that 

point,  as  Whlttaker  Chambers 

his  book.  Witness,  of  the  fact  that 

had  both  a  philoeophlcal  and 

appeal. 

she  attested  that  In  her  own 
ma  because  she  lacked,  as  a  young- 
great  knowledge  of  or  sympathy 
American  tradition  and  American 
The  Communist  lure  that  Marxism 
to  better  things,  such  as  progress 
discrimination,   war,  and   the   like, 
.  has  a  definite  appeal, 
was  an  obvious  difference  between 
•s    viewpoint    and     that    of    Mrs. 
however,  and,  for  that   matter,  of 
himself.     Once  Dr.   Dodd   dis- 
x)mmunlsm   in  Its   true   light,   she 

it. 

Darling  and   her   husband.    If   they 

actual  members  of  the  Commu- 

(and  the  testimony  seems  to  In- 

they    have     been),    have    not     yet 

to   Its   evils,   even    though    their 

as  manifested  on  the  witness 

obviously  high. 

Darling  went  so  far  as   to  declare 

martyr,  practically.    "I  don't  think 

•  •  was  damaging  to  me," 

*?    feel    it    (the    hearing]    has 
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strengthened  my  character  In  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people." 

To  the  contrary.  If  It  has  had  any  effect 
at  all  on  the  thinking  of  the  American  peo- 
ple where  she  is  concerned,  it  cannot 
but  have  strengthened  themselves  In  their 
already  firm  belief  that  communism  Is  an 
almost  Incredibly  cruel  disease. 

That  it  could  distort  the  thinking  of  an 
otherwise  lively  and  quick  personality,  such 
as  Mrs.  Darling  undoubtedly  Is,  into  believ- 
ing that  the  public  ignominy  of  having  to 
hide  behind  a  constitutional  protection  to 
keep  from  possibly  incriminating  herself  Is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  passes  all  ordinary 
human  understanding. 

In  the  main,  the  committee's  appearance 
here  served  Its  basic  purpose,  which  was 
stated  early  In  the  proceedings  by  Chairman 
ScHKRxx.  The  conunittee,  he  said,  "is  to  aid 
the  Congress  in  determining  whether  or  not 
remedial  legislation  is  necessary  with  respect 
to  *  *  *  un-American  activities  and  to  help 
enlighten  the  American  people  with  refer- 
ence thereto." 

In  its  sessions  here,  the  c<»xunlttee  threw 
much  light  on  this  need. 

A  secondary,  but  certainly  not  an  Inci- 
dental, result  of  the  hearings  was  to  support 
to  the  hilt  the  action  of  President  Bevla 
in  asking  for  Dr.  Darling's  resignation  from 
Ohio  State  University  after  the  earlier  hear- 
ing in  Washington. 

It  is  apparent  now.  If  It  was  not  then,  that 
Dr.  Darling  had  done  the  university  a 
disiervlce  by  refusing  to  answer  questions 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  ha 
should  have  been  willing  and  even  anxious 
to  answer. 

His  situation  which  arises  from  his  refusal 
to  commit  himself  in  any  way  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  relationships  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  or  with  Communists  obviously 
denies  him  any  usefulness  to  the  university. 

Excellent  physicist  be  may  be,  but  there  is 
something  far  more  Important  than  mare 
knowledge  and  technical  perfection  neces- 
sary In  a  man  If  he  Is  to  teach,  or  if  he  is  to 
pursue  his  chosen  profession  with  profit  to 
himself  or  others. 
Materialism  isn't  enough. 


B«atitn^t  of  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  27. 1953 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indebt- 
ed  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Cushman.  route  2, 
Bethel.  Ohio,  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
the  Beatitudes  of  Safety,  which  were 
published  In  Safety  Flashes  issued  by 
the  safety  department,  Baltimore  b  Ohio 
Railroad,  May  1953. 

Mr.  Cushman  is  yard  conductor  for  the 
Baltimore  k  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  at  the 
Cincinnati  Union  Terminal  and  is  safety 
editor  of  the  Railway  Dispatch. 

A  week  from  today  will  start  the 
Fourth  of  July  weekend  when  probably 
300  or  more  persons  will  lose  their  lives 
In  accidents  throughout  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  I  believe  the  11 
BeaUtudes  of  Safety  should  be  empha- 
sized and  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  press. 

In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  and  the 
educational  campaigns  constantly  car- 
ried on,  the  accidental  death  toll  in  thia 
country,  especially  on  our  highways,  ia 
a  terrible  waste  of  human  life. 
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I  hope  the  Beqitlttides  of  Safety  will  be 
read  and  taken  to  heart  by  everyone  so 
as  to  reduce  this  needless  lose  of  life: 

[Reprinted  from  State  of  Connecticut 
Monthly  Labor  Bulletin] 

BssTxroaBs  or  Saiwrr 

Blessed  are  the  safe  drivers:  for  they  diall 
enjoy  loiig  lives. 

Blessed  are  the  careful  workers:  for  they 
•hall  be  rewarded  every  day  of  their  lives. 

Blessed  are  they  who  wear  goggles:  for 
they  shall  be  Insured  of  good  eyesight. 

Blessed  are  they  who  practice  good  house- 
keeping: for  they  shall  not  fall. 

Blessed  are  those  who  lift  peaperlj:  for 
their  backs  will  remain  strong. 

Blessed  are  the  ridiculed  for  safety's  sake: 
for  their  hearts  shaU  be  pure. 

Bl eased  are  the  defensive  drivers:  for  they 
•hall  have  no  accidents. 

Blessed  are  those  who  consider  others' 
safety:  for  their  reward  will  be  great. 

Blessed  are  those  who  follow  the  safety 
rules:  for  they  shall  enjoy  healthy  lives. 

Blessed  are  those  who  consider  the  other 
person's  right  to  Uve:  for  they  shall  live  also. 

Blessed  are  you  who  are  safe  workers  and 
who  teach  others  to  be  safety-minded:  for 
When  your  days  are  over  you  can  face  Ood 
with  a  dear  conscianca. 


Reds  u  CuateinaUi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGEJLSBIATHERS 

orrLOBBA 
IN  THE  SBIATB  OP  IBM  UNITED  fiTTATES 

Saturday.  June  27. 1953 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cMisent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "Red  Beachhead  in  Guatemala 
Causing  Alarm."  written  by  Associated 
Press  representative  Ben  F.  Meya-. 

This  article  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  Senate  at  this  particular  time  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  to  vote  shortly 
on  the  foreign  aid  program.  Tot  many 
years  in  the  past  we  have  concentrated 
all  our  energies  and  most  of  our  monies 
tn  Europe,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
lost  a  great  deal,  not  only  in  Asia,  but 
in  Latin  America  as  welL 

This  article  points  up  the  necessity  of 
turning  our  attention  to  our  neighbors 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
urgency  of  building  a  united  Western 
Hemispheric  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RSD    BCACBBXaO   IN    OUATDCALa    CaUSXMO 


(By  Ben  P.  Meyw) 

OoATKicaui  Otrr,  Jitne  30. — The  red  blase 
of  communism  Is  fiarlng  high  in  Guatemala. 

Latin  America  neighbor  nations  are  view- 
ing with  alarm  the  vcdcanle  political  rum- 
blings in  this  land  of  physical  beauty  and 
•coBomic  fruatration.  It's  a  matter  of  equal 
concern  to  the  United  States — this  poaatbillty 
of  a  Cooununist  enqstton  in  its  own  back- 
yard. 

Home-grown  Reds  are  in  eontrol  at  tha 
labor  movement  and  have  inflltratad  strate- 
gic posts  in  the  Guatemalan  Government. 
The  Government  newspaper  publishes  Conk- 
munist  propaganda  rsfularty  and  prominent- 


ly. Government-operated  radio  stations  are 
enthusiastic  campaigners  for  Communist 
doctrine. 

Yei  even  the  nuwt  vigorous  opponents  of 
the  Government  regime  acknowledge  that 
President  Jacobo  Arbenz  and  his  Cabinet 
members  are  not  themselves  CommiuiiBta. 

What  has  happened  here? 

It's  an  old  story  in  the  annals  of  Com- 
munist expansion.  Communism  casts  its 
seeds  in  the  fertile  soU  of  political  upheaval 
and  economic  unrest.  Seldom  has  it  found 
richer  ground  than  Guatemala. 

oomrrLEBS  EBTOLtrnows 

In  the  past  century  this  explosive  land 
has  had  so  many  revolutions  It  has  lost 
count.  Of  Its  3  «A  million  Inhabitants,  53  per- 
cent are  Indians  and  72  percent  are  illiterate. 
Poverty  Is  so  widespread  that  76  percent  of 
the  people  go  without  shoes. 

Since  Guatemala  wrenched  away  the  Iron 
hand  of  dictatorship  In  1944,  a  social  revolu- 
tion has  been  under  way.  Its  primary  alms: 
Land  reform  and  economic  Independence. 

Land  reform  now  is  imder  way  and  backed 
to  the  hilt  by  Guatemala's  Communists.  The 
Government's  stated  objective  of  liquidating 
feudal  ownership  of  land  In  rural  areas  has 
the  approval  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people. 

PUV  ATX  LAMBS  SZFBOnXATBD 

During  the  past  year  330,960  acres  of  pri- 
vate lands  have  been  expropriated.  Som« 
uncultivated  land  on  Government-owned 
coffee  plantations  taken  from  Germans  dur- 
ing World  War  II  also  has  been  ttimed  over 
to  applicants,  but  no  figures  on  that  acreage 
have  been  given  out. 

Agricultural  community  properties,  such 
as  many  Indians  have  owned  for  generations, 
are  not  affected.  Neither  are  pastures  used 
for  Uvestock  and  forest. 


Tw*-Tear  Record  of  a  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TKXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BKPRBSEirrATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27. 1953 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  cen- 
tral Texas,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing some  outstanding  generals  com- 
manding Fart  Hood  since  its  inception. 
Each  of  these  great  o£Eicers  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  growth  of  the 
fort 

Early  this  year  MaJ.  Gen.  Bruce  C. 
Clarke,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fort 
for  2  years,  was  reassigned  to  another 
command.  Because  of  his  great  contri- 
bution to  central  Texas,  as  well  as  t^e 
splendid  woric  he  did  as  commanding 
general  of  Fort  Hood,  the  Killeen  Daily 
Herald  printed  an  article  entitled  "2- 
Year  Record  of  a  GeneraL"  This  ar- 
ticle presents  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
the  2  years  of  progress  of  the  fort  un- 
der General  Clarke's  command.  As  I 
think  this  article  will  prove  interesting 
to  every  Member  ot  Congress  I.  under 
the  unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues, 
insert  It  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Two-TCAa  RacoBD  or  a  Odibal 

(Borros's  Noi«. — It  was  with  genuine  re- 
gret that  we  of  central  Texas  viewed  the  re- 
assignment from  P\>rt  Hood  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Bruce  C.  Qaike  who  was  In  conunand  at  the 


post  and  the  Plrst  Armored  Division  since 
March  ld61.  In  the  servioes  commanders 
come,  do  a  good  Job,  and  then  move  on. 
General  Clarke  did  more  than  that.  His 
services  In  our  midst  were  of  a  caliber  that 
on  the  battlefield  would  be  described  oa 
"above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty."         -; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke  came  to  Fort 
Hood  when  a  new  national  emergency 
created  a  need  for  the  reactivatlOQ  of  the 
First  Annored  IMvislon  on  March  7,  1951. 
Por  the  next  year  the  division  conducted  a 
normal  training  cycle  and  in  March  1953  the 
division  moved  to  the  field  for  participation 
in  Exercise  Long  Horn. 

During  the  training  cycle  and  Operation 
Long  Horn,  all  inspection  reports  praised  the 
pcrfonnance  of  the  division.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Operation  Lon«  Horn  the  ma- 
iaritj  at  the  trained  men  in  the  division 
were  sent  to  Bun^se  and  the  Par  East  as 
replacementa. 

In  June  1952  replacements  were  again  re- 
ceived and  the  division  began  a  new  train- 
ing cycle.  To  date  about  25,000  nsen  have 
been  trained  in  the  Plrst  Armored  Division 
and  sent  elsewhere  as  replacements.  Since 
October  1952  the  division  has  been  training 
replacementa.  When  this  mission  Is  com- 
pleted, several  thousand  naore  replacements 
will  have  been  trained  and  assigned  to  over- 
seas units. 

One  cf  the  main  factors  in  the  training 
success  of  the  division  has  been  the  opera- 
tion of  the  NCO  academy.  This  academy 
was  organised  shortly  aft^  reactivatton  of 
the  division  to  assist  in  meeting  the  training 
requirements  of  the  division  and  to  qualify 
specialists  in  their  particular  specialty. 
Since  activation,  over  7.000  specialists  have 
graduated  from  the  academy.  It  bae,  among 
other  training  aspects,  instilled  confidence 
in  the  noncommissioned  leader — a  feature 
sometimes  lacking  in  yoxmger  noncommis- 
sioned cancers.  The  academy  la  operated 
within  the  allowances  of  personnel  and 
equipment  authorised  the  division,  and 
does  not  require  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional funds.  It  is  used  as  a  UMxlel  for  the 
establishment  of  similar  schools  at  other 
stations. 

Imrprovement  of  range  facilities  has  pro- 
greased  to  the  point  where  Port  Hood  is 
acknowledged,  to  be  the  best  in  the  Army. 
DupUcate  ranges  exist  at  North  Port  Hood 
and  South  Port  Hood.  An  individual  tank 
training  course  and  a  tank  infantry  com- 
bat course  make  It  possible  to  conduct  com- 
plete tank  training  at  Port  Hood.  This  fact 
eliminates  the  neoesaity  of  sending  tank  bat- 
taliona  to  Camp  Bdwin.  Calif.,  for  gunnery 
training,  and  consequently  results  in  a  sav- 
ing of  large  sums  of  money  which  would  be 
required  for  ttie  movement  of  troops  to  and 
from  California.  Other  ranges  have  been 
rehabilitated  to  decrease  maintenance  costs. 
As  an  examine,  irttere  caMes  are  utilized, 
these  cables  have  been  placed  vmderground 
to  eliminate  possible  dsatruetlon  by  bullets 
and  projectiles.  The  cost  was  negligible,  sal- 
vage materials  being  the  primary  source  ot 
needed  items. 

A  imlque  achievement  in  the  supply  econ- 
omy campaign  was  the  recovery  and  retiim 
to  supply  channels  of  items  of  equipment 
and  property  that  had  become  exceeees  to  the 
needs  of  the  using  units.  These  excesses  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  fluctuating  personnel 
levels,  changes  of  missions,  table  ot  organl- 
nation  and  equipment  changes,  turn  In  at 
equipment  for  NATO  and  to  tlie  natural 
tendency  to  hoard.  To  accomplish  such  a  re- 
covery at  excesses  certain  inherent  deter- 
rent* must  be  overcome.  These  ineltide 
varied  standards  of  classifications  as  to 
serviceability  and  varied  interpretations  of 
standards  by  classification  personnel,  lack  of 
sufficient  number  of  personnel  qualified  to 
pwfoiiu  supply  functions  at  unit  level  and 
the  relatively  large  amount  of  required  paper 
work  to  ensure  credits  are  obtained.    These 
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AettmntM  wvn  ovcreome  •nd  a  total  of  181,. 
941  Items  valvMd  at  90ei,O«4.51  were  retiirned 
to  technical  Mnrlcea.  In  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  operation  the  Department  of 
the  Army  requested  a  description  of  the 
methods  employed  at  Fort  Hood  for  possible 
use  in  assisting  other  conananders  to  oon- 
d\JCt  similar  operations. 

Recreational  facilities  both  for  adults  and 
dxlldren  are  most  extensive.  The  provisions 
of  a  Teen-Age  Club.  Youth  Center,  Boy 
Scout  House,  Cub  Scout  Hoxue.  Oirl  Scout 
Hovise,  Field  House.  Boy  Scout  camp,  siun- 
mer  camp  for  boys  and  girls,  and  six 
completely  equipped  playgroiinds  have  re- 
duced delinquency  among  children  to  a 
negligible  quantity.  Funds  to  support  these 
activities  are  made  available  from  the 
Community  Chest  Fund.  The  annual  drive 
for  the  Community  Chest  Fund  In  1952 
netted  over  (fiO.OOO.  Other  fund  raising 
activities  have  also  been  impressively  suc- 
cessful. Most  recent  drives  for  funds 
have  resulted  In  contributions  as  follows: 
American  Red  Cross.  1962 — $18,073.91;  March 
of  Dimes,  1963 — $13,448.00.  The  Defense  De- 
partment Blood  Donor  Campaign  has  always 
been  met  and  since  October  1951  a  total  of 
9,438  pints  of  blood  has  been  donated. 

Since  1951  housing  for  Fort  Hood  person- 
nel has  improved  considerably.  Fourteen 
barracks  of  masonry  construction  are  com- 
pleted or  in  the  process  of  construction.  In 
addition  to  the  barracks  construction.  Walk- 
er Village,  a  586-unlt  Wherry  Housing  project 
has  been  completed.  This  project  has  made 
passible  the  elimination  of  a  large  number 
of  sub-standard  converted  barracks  type 
quarters. 

General  Clark's  policy  and  relations  with 
dTlllan   communities   has    been    that   of    a 
good  neighbor.     He  has  cooperated   whole- 
heartedly in  all  community  activities.    Rep- 
resentative of  the  l8t  Armored  Division  in- 
cluding th*  famed  Jeep-Mounted  Band,  the 
only  one  ot  Its  kind  In  the  Army,  spread 
^  #o#  wll^  tau-oughout  central  Texas. 
-i.j^i*To  reduce  arrests,  delinquencies,  and  to 
/promote  fair  treatment  of  military  person- 
uejih  civilian  communities.  General  Clarke 
sponsored  the  organization  of  the  Central 
Texas  Wace  Officers'  Association.    This  or- 
ganisation initially  met  monthly  and  at  a 
three-hour  session  discussed  mutual   prob- 
lems Of  civic  leaders  and  law  enforcement 
officers  and  military  police   officers  located 
In  central   Texas.    This   cooperative   enter- 
prise has  resulted  in  a  mutual  understanding 
of  common  problems  and  a  solution  which 
has  resulted  in  effective  harmonious  relations 
between  the  military  and  civilian  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

The  camp  at  North  Fort  Hood  which  was 
dismantled  in  the  rapid  disintegration  which 
occurred  after  World  War  11  has  been  entirely 
rehabilitated.  Squad  tents  with  the  con- 
crete floors  have  gas  heaters  and  provide 
living  space  for  9,000  men.  With  the  dual 
•et  of  range  facilities  Fort  Hood  U  capable  of 
accommodating  In  training,  two  armored 
divisions. 

At  Its  rehabilitated  state.  North  Fort  Hood 
also  offered  a  most  desirable  site  of  training 
for  National  Guard  and  Reserve  components. 
In  the  summer  of  1962  the  36th  and  49th 
Texas  NaUonal  Guard  divisions,  75th  and 
90th  Reserve  divisions  and  the  112th  Arm- 
Cavalry  Regiment  trained  at  Fort  Hood. 
Their  enthusiastic  praise  of  training  faculties 
and  the  personnel  support  rendered  by  the 
1st  Armored  Division  and  Ford  Hood  resulted 
In  the  scheduling  in  1953  of  an  additional 
division,  the  46th  National  Guard  Division  of 
Oklahoma. 

As  a  result  of  action  by  General  Clarke, 
use  of  manpower  at  Fort  Hood  is  constantly 
scrutinized.  In  March  1952  he  directed  a 
survey  of  the  duties  of  all  personnel  to  deter- 
mine if  any  military  or  civilian  personnel 
were  not  fully  or  advantageously  employed; 
If  consolidation,  improved  procedures  or  pos- 
sible cllmlnaUon  of  functions,  responslbU- 
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be  carried  on  with  leas  personnel; 
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be  curtailed. 

result  of  this  survey,  21  military  and 

positions  were  eliminated  and  a 

of  $143,000  per  year  was  realized.    At 

time  a  military  personnel  surplus 

Fort  Hood  of  1  officer  and 

men  was  reassigned  to  other  units. 

reassignment  netted  a  savings  of  $261,- 

year  to  Headquarters  Fort  Hood.    In 

on  this  positive  approach  to  the 

manpower-conservation   program,  the 

(  ommander.  Lt.  Gen.  William  M.  Hoge. 

in  part,  "I  commend  you  highly  for 

vlgoroiu  application  of  sound  manage- 

echniques  in  the  effective  utilization 

at  Fort  Hood."    As  an  example 

savings,  a  change  in   policy  of 

guards  after  all  AWOL's  to  one  of 

if  guards  are  necessary  resulted 

of  $8,000  in  transportation  costs 

I^rlod  of  3  months.     Another  saving 

year  1962  was  made  by  reducing 

hours   for    civilian    employees   by 

241,880  hours,  a  reduced  cost 

.600 

campaign   to   cut  waste.   General 

has    emphasized     the    necessity    for 

of  wasted   time,  since  it   takes 

hour  to  keep  a  man  available  for 

Poor  management  by  the  leader  of 

in  wasting  1  hour  would  result 

of  $360. 

A>lve  the  common  problems  of  Fort 

tnd    the    neighboring    communities, 

Clarke  advocated  the  organization 

towns   of   Temple,    Belton,   Kllleen, 

and  Oatesville  into  what  he  called 

triangle.     He  instigated  the  or- 

of    a   TBKLG    committee    to   do 

g  possible  to  promote  the  growth 

triangular  area. 
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As 
OTexai  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, General  Clarke  sparked  the  expansion 
plans  cf  Camn  Tahuaya,  the  72-acre  wood- 
land  a-ea   near    Belton.     When    expansion 
plans  t )  answer  the  needs  of  4,525  boys  and 
young   men   to   provide   adequate    facilities 
bogged  down,  he  gave  the  program  tremen- 
dous in  ipetus  by  assigning  a  company  of  en- 
gineer   -ecruits  to  put  their  required  train- 
ing in   the  use  of  hand  tools  such  as  saws, 
axes,  hi  mmers,  chisels,  and  lathes  into  prac- 
tical uje  at  the  camp  for  permanent  use  of 
scouts  )  nd  explorers  of  the  area. 

Solution  of  the  Kllleen-Fort  High  School 

was  accomplished  in  line  with  the 

n^ghbor  policy.     When  a  request  for 

ror  a  high  school  at  Fort  Hood  was 

grai  ited,  the  reason  given  was  that  there 

th^ee  high  schools  along  United  States 

190  within  8  miles  of  each  other 

1  otal  enrollment  of  about  440.    Each 

was  seeking  Federal  construction. 

olned  with  the  Kllleen  school  board 

a^eement  to  annex  the  Fort  Hood  dls- 

the  Kllleen  school  district  with  the 

having  a  consolidated  high  school 

located  on  the  reservation  at  a  reduc- 

cost.     Becaiise  of  this   agreement, 

allotment  was  obtained  and  a  site 

ac^es  at  Fort  Hood  made  available  for 

loci  tlon  of  the  school.     Although  the 

sciool  Involved  at  Copperas  Cove  has 

tgreed  to  Join  this  combined  school. 

expected  to  do  so  eventually, 

laevltable  that  Fort  Hood  must  ex- 
order  to  train  adequately  with  mod- 
range  tanks  and  artillery.  Other- 
will  become  obsolete  and  lose  its 
Important  position  In  the  Army. 
ex  tansion  program  received  General 
personal  and  detailed  attention  to 


(d)  nie  eoet  for  sneh  Items  ••  relocating 
roads,  railroads,  bridges,  and  cemeteries 
would  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  and  Congress 
have  adopted  his  solution. 

The  problem  of  controlling  anUnal  grazing 
on  the  reservation  has  received  his  attention. 
He  has  arranged  for  leasing  two  tracts  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Army's  iise  would  not  be 
curtailed.  The  annual  rental  return  to  the 
Government  of  these  two  tracts  pays  mors 
than  one-half  of  General  Clarke's  salary.  A 
plan  is  now  being  worked  out  to  extend  con- 
trolled grazing  to  the  whole  reservation  on 
a  cooperative  basis  which  will  Insure  less 
damage  on  the  part  of  livestock,  give  prefer- 
ence to  former  land  owners  and  affect  the 
least  nimiber  of  cattle  raisers  now  using  the 
reservation. 

These  are  the  highlights  only  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  lawyer,  engineer, 
tanker,  and  soldier  at  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant Army  posts  In  the  uhort  space  of  3 
years.  His  new  and  Important  assignment 
Is  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  service  at 
Fort  Hood. 
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The  Stillwater  PIu  To  Proitotc  GoTcn- 
ment  Efficiency  and  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Oi  ay  a  minimum  of  area  would  be  ac- 


Tlie 


least  valuable  land  tor  agrlcul- 
wo4ld  be  acqiUred. 

fewest   families   would   be  dls- 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKIJIBOMA  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'ITVXS 
Saturday.  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  effl. 
clent  and  economical  Government  serv- 
ice Is  a  matter  that  Is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  throughout  the  country. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  is  constantly 
beset  by  demands  from  his  constituency 
for  action  that  will  insure  continued 
gocft!  service  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
a  balanced  budget  and  relief  from  over- 
burdening taxation. 

Today  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
something  new  in  the  form  of  this  reac- 
tion from  the  public.  The  Stillwater 
(Okla.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  given 
this  subject  some  serious  and  enlighten- 
ing attention.  Through  its  legislative 
committee  and  through  membership  dis- 
cussion, it  has  developed  some  ideas 
which  have  been  reduced  to  writing  in 
what  is  called  the  Stillwater  plan.  I 
found  these  thoughts  Interesting  and  re- 
freshing. I  think  they  will  be  helpful 
to  all  of  us  as  we  go  forward  with  our 
work  to  achieve  the  desired  goals.  I 
trust  the  membership  will  find  them 
equally  valuable: 

Thx  STnxwATxa  Plan 
This  plan  is  based  on  the  proposition  that 
a  person  who  handles  and  spends  money 
made  by  somebody  else  must  feel  the  same 
responsibility  as  the  person  who  provided 
the  money  or  the  money  will  not  be  wisely 
handled  or  spent. 
We  suppose  the  following: 

1.  That  a  lot  of  people  are  working  for 
the  Government. 

2.  That  the  Government  Is  spending  a  lot 
of  money. 

3.  That  a  whopping  amount  of  the  money 
spent  by  our  Government  is  spent  by  de- 
fense personnel. 

4.  That  any  large-scale  saving  plan  or 
waste  prevention  program  is  doomed  unless 
each  person  in  Government  service,  military 
Included,  Is  personally  and  vividly  aware 
that  his  future  as  to  promotion   and  pay 


nes  upon  the  route  of  frugality  wltli  tlis 
taxpayer's  dollar. 

THS  mhjtabt 

Every  officer  In  the  armed  aervlees  re- 
ceives a  periodic  efllciency  report.  The  form 
of  this  report  varies  from  time  to  time.  An 
ofllcsr's  professional  ability,  his  sense  of 
duty,  willingness  to  cooperate,  versallty,  ap- 
pearance, background,  etc.,  are  considered 
by  the  rating  officer  in  fixing  an  efllciency 
evaluation  on  each  officer. 

The  efllciency  report  Is  a  Uve.  vital,  ever 
prominent  factor  In  the  mind  of  every  mili- 
tary officer  on  duty. 

We  suggest  that  the  officers'  efllciency  re- 
port form  be  changed  to  Include  a  section 
or  column  entitled  "Saves  Government 
Money."  This  factor  would  then  have  to  be 
weighed  and  considered  by  every  ofllcer  In 
the  military  service  not  only  on  each  effi- 
ciency report  but  in  consideration  for  duty 
assignments,  promotion,  and  In  all  phases 
of  officer  personnel  evaluation. 

Further  suggestion  is  that  an  ofllcer  not 
be  considered  for  recommendation  to  gen- 
eral or  admiral  rank  unless  he  has  through- 
out his  career  a  very  high  score  In  the  Saves 
Government  Money  colunui. 

It  is  believed  that  these  suggestions  could 
be  put  Into  effect  without  additional  con- 
gressional appn^trlatlon. 

crvn.  sxBvics 

The  conscientious,  able  branch  or  depart- 
ment head  in  Government  service  has  the 
responsibility  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  his  office  or  section  in  some  ways, 
but  luifortunately  he  does  not  have  in  others. 
Personnel  selection  and  hiring  and  firing 
are  ofttlmes  things  over  which  he  has  vir- 
tually no  control.  He  also  is  the  product 
of  a  system  where  a  man's  position,  pay, 
and  supposedly  his  qualifications,  are  higher 
or  lower  depending  on  the  "number  of  peo- 
ple under  you."  On  the  forms  57  which  is 
the  Job  application  blank  for  civil  service, 
the  applicant  is  required  to  state  how  many 
persons'  work  he  supervised  in  any  of  his 
five  previous  positions  held.  Such  a  system 
encowages  fewer  conferences  on  economy 
than  on  branching  out,  assuming  new  serv- 
ices, etc. 

We  suggest  that  the  branch,  department, 
oAee.  or-  section  head  be  given  fall  respon- 
sibility to  run  his  own  show;  that  he  be 
able  to  fire  his  personnel  for  inefficiency 
without  involving  himself  in  long  legal  pro- 
ceedings wherein  he  ends  up  finding  himself 
under  charges.  And  that  he  be  rewarded 
for  doing  his  job  at  a  minimum  cost  Instead 
of  seeing  the  highest  paid  man  In  his  build- 
ing be  the  one  that  has  built  up  the  great- 
est overhead. 

We  suggest  that  a  determination  be  made 
•ach  year  as  to  the  head  of  ofllce.  section, 
branch,  or  department  who  has  operated  the 
most  economically  and  efficiently  during  the 
year  and  that  he  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
$50,000.  Second  and  third  prizes  coiild  be 
awarded  as  $25,000  and  $10,000. 

We  further  suggest  that  should  an  office, 
section,  branch,  cff  department  head  be  rated 
In  the  bottom  10  percent  that  he  be  auto- 
matically notified  of  such  status:  and  sho\ild 
he  be  rated  there  the  following  year,  that 
he  will  find  somebody  else  in  his  Job. 

These  suggestions  presuppose  that  the 
heads  win  be  given  the  responsibility  to  run 
their  offices  because  initiative  and  ambltloh 
cannot  be  stimulated  where  the  responsible 
person  cannot  regulate  or  control  the  over- 
head. 

Final  suggestion  Is  that  ratings  be  done 
through  Government  agencies  and  not 
through  the  Civil  Service  Oom mission. 

This  plan  would  require  a  congressional 
appropriation  of  $85,000  prize  money.  The 
preliminary  ratings  could  be  handled  by  each 
separate  Govo-nment  department  or  agency. 
For  the  final  selection  .and  Judging  any  nimi- 
ber  of  qualified  taxftayers  would  pay  their 
own  expense  to  Washington  for  this  oppor- 
timity. 


Commanism  m  Lalia  Aaerica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLOaXDA 
nV  THS  SSVATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
by  Charles  Fernandez  entitled  "Chips 
Are  Down  for  United  States  Capital  in 
Latin  America."  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Miami  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chips  Ass  Doww  ram  niniKD  Statxs  CAPirai. 
XM  Lamr  Amexics 

(By  Charles  Fernandez) 

The  chips  are  down  for  American  capital 
In  the  struggle  against  communism  In  Latin 
America. 

Humphrey  W.  Toomey.  vice  president  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  stationed  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  said  here  Wednesday  that 
private  enterprise,  not  Government,  must 
take  the  lead. 

"Capital  In  Its  complacency  seems  to  fall 
to  realize  that  In  Latin  America  there  is 
opportunity  and  challenge."  Toomey  said. 
"And  this  may  be  the  last  opportxmity  we 
have." 

Communists,  he  emphasised,  are  cease- 
lessly at  work  In  Latin  America,  telling  the 
masses  of  the  people  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  better  life  and  blaming  Tankee  Im- 
perialism for  their  lot. 

But  while  making  alarming  headway 
against  little  resistance  from  the  cause  at 
freedom,  Toomey  said,  the  cleverly  contrived 
Red  pitch  is  "purely  materialistic"  among 
peoples  who  lean  heavily  on  their  church. 

"The  material  Is  supposed  to  be  our  strong 
point,"  he  said,  referring  to  heavy  Industrial- 
ization of  Western  nations.  But  we  of  the 
free  world  have  everything  to  off«r — the 
material  as  well  as  the  spiritual." 

He  said  the  Communist  agitation  Is  cre- 
ating "unlimited  demand"  for  the  better  life 
which  only  enlightened  free  enterprise  can 
provide — a  situation  on  which  the  free  world 
could  capitalize  if  It  only  would. 

"Capital  miist  have  guts  as  well  as  brains," 
he  said. 

"For  20  or  more  years  capital  In  this  coun- 
try has  been  in  the  shelter  of  Government, 
but  it  can  no  longer  hide  behing  Washing- 
ton or  the  Voice  of  America. 

"Capital  has  been  saying  that  there  Is  too 
much  Government,  that  they  can  do  the  Job 
If  only  they  were  turned  loose.  Well,  we  now 
have  a  Government  that  says  go  ahead." 

Toomey,  who  has  been  following  progress 
to  Latin  America  since  he  flew  the  first 
S-38  seaplane  from  Connecticut  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1929.  said  every  country  In  Latin 
America  is  another  Canada — and  we  all  know 
Canada  has  been  going  like  crazy. 

"Latin  America  is  trxUy  the  New  World."  he 
said.  "There  Is  vast  geography  with  people 
on  it  doing  their  best  and  tJ7lng  to  do  bet- 
ter." 

"Like  Canada"  he  declared,  "they  are  our 
neighbors  and  our  friends  and  we  should 
work  together." 

"They  dont  want  handouts  from  us.**  he 
emphasized.  "They  want  to  buy,  or  borrow, 
the  tools  with  which  to  develop  their  vast 
potential." 

Toomey  said  that,  **lf  we  were  going  to 
hand  out  billions  for  Europe  as  was  done 
after  World  War  n.  we  could  have  done  more 
good  by  taking  Just  10  percent  of  it  and  set- 


ting op  a  stablllBation  fund  to  help  Latin 
American  ooiuitrles." 

"We  should  not  have  forgotten,  for  in- 
stance, that  Brazil  fought  and  bled  witli  us 
in  Italy  when  we  needed  their  help  in  the 
second  World  War,"  he  said. 

Toomey  spent  several  years  In  Brazil  to 
the  "308  developing  international  conuner- 
dal  routes  of  PAA  and  helping  to  found 
Panalr  do  Brazil. 

He  became  PAA  Latin  American  dlvtslon 
manager  based  in  Miami  In  1946,  and  last 
December  was  promoted  to  vice  president 
and  assigned  to  Rio. 

He  returns  to  Brazil  today  after  business 
conferences  here. 


Award  Given  Labor  Paper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  Tennessee 
IN  THE  HOU^:  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Saturday.  June  27. 1953 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Trades  and  Labor  News  with  reference 
to  an  award  of  merit  given  to  that  paper. 

The  article  follows: 

An  award  of  merit  was  made  to  Trades 
and  Labor  News  and  11  other  local  business 
establishments  in  a  special  presentation 
meeting  held  in  the  office  of  Postmaster 
Lewis  E.  Moore  at  2  p.  m.  on  Thursday.  May 
21.  The  awards  were  presented  by  Poet- 
master  Moore,  and  Ben  Faucett  received  the 
citation  as  a  representative  of  this  paper. 
The  text  of  the  award  was  as  follows: 

"awars  of  Msarr  mr*^ 

"Official  seal.  Post  Ofllce  Department  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"Post  ofllce,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  T^i-ades 
and  Labor  News. 

"This  oerUflcate  Is  given  in  reoognltion  o(. 
and  gratitude  for,  your  continued  coopera- 
tion with  the  Nashville  Poet  Ofllce.  The  sat- 
isfactory preparation  of  yoiu  mall  has  en- 
abled us  to  handle  it  more  expeditiously 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
I  congratulate  you  and  extend  to  you  my 
sincere  appreciation. 

"Lewis  S.  Mooax, 
"PottTnoiter .  NathviUe.  Tenn, 

"May  21,  1953." 

After  receiving  this  award  ot  merit.  Ben 
Faucett.  who  represented  Trades  and  Labor 
News  at  the  presentation  ceremony,  ex- 
tended this  paper's  thanks  to  Poetmaster 
Moore  for  recognition  of  Its  oooperatlon  and 
efllciency  and  brought  out  the  fact  that  since 
Postmaster  Moore  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
local  post  office  he  has  put  into  operation 
numerous  innovations  and  first -time  Im- 
provements that  have  greatly  Increased  the 
efllciency  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  end 
of  1963  the  Nashville  poet  ofllce  had  8  sub- 
stations, 1  branch  station  and  30  contract 
stations.  Employed  882  people,  and  an  ex- 
tra 663  during  the  Christmas  period;  made 
68  dispatches  of  mail  dally  by  plane,  truck 
and  train;  had  a  fieet  of  62  trucks  covering 
a  total  of  1.900  miles  dally;  had  a  fleet  of 
20  scooters  and  2  sedans  used  in  pickup  and 
delivery:  had  208  mail  routes  of  which  4l 
were  mounted.  6  collection.  166  foot  routes. 
The  combined  miles  walked  by  Nashville  let- 
ter carriers  would  total  more  than  19  times 
around  the  world  eat^  3rear.  Handled  264.- 
707,702  pieces  of  ordinary  mail;  dispatched 
844,277  pounds  of  air  mall  (average  17J313.- 
850  letters);  received  and  delivered  444,996 
pieces  of  spselal  delivery  mall;  dlspatcdtsd 
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and    delivered   348.421 


',  Mcelved 
legiatered 

"weighed  mbA  dispatebed  S8.aia.M4  Iba. 
(U.HWA  toDM}  papers  and  pertodlcaU. 
Found  91,796.80  tai  113.812  dead  letters  baa> 
died.  Paid  6.ai8  claims  ameuntlnf  to  «50,- 
W4.».  Received  34.683  changes  oT  address. 
Received  96.072.041.50  for  postage.  Sold 
tS.349.208.16  In  money  orders.  (Handled  tot 
StaU  •64.80».462.46.>  Had  •1.481.070  In  pos- 
tal savings  from  1,910  depositors.  Sold  9,184 
United  States  savings  bonds  at  maturity 
value  of  9288.468.75.  (Handled  for  State 
93^7.223.20.  >  Had  postal  reeelpU  amount- 
ing to  96.156.055.20,  an  increase  of  13.23 
percent  over  the  year  1951.  and  transacted  a 
total  business,  local  and  State,  of  9113.133,- 
003.17. 

And  as  the  various  segmants  of  our  local 
|»-inting  IndUBtry  were  among  the  recip- 
ients of  the  12  awards  of  merit  issued  by 
Postmaster  Lewis  Moore,  it  is  weU  to  remem- 
ber that  Nashville  ranks  sixth  In  world 
printing  industry  voliune  and  first  In  the 
world  In  reUglous  printing  ou^ut. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  such  awards  of 
merit  have  been  made  In  any  post  office  in 
<nw  eotxntry  and  Postmaster  Moore  stated 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  this  proced\ire  will 
be  adopted  by  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department. 

In  conclusion  It  should  be  sUted  that 
l^ades  and  Labor  News  always  has  endeav- 
ored in  every  way  to  cooperate  with  the 
HashvUle  Post  Office,  both  In  publishing 
**•«"■  relating  to  Ms  great  progress  under  the 
management  of  Postmaster  Moore  and  the 
aaany  employees  who  are  members  of  A.  P 
of  L.  unions,  also  in  maUing  its  weekly  edi- 
tions in  a  helpful  manner.  To  Mrs.  Lena 
Barbae  must  go  the  credit  for  this  most  ef- 
ficient maUing  service  snd  she  is  a  member 
Of  NasbvlUe  MaUan'  Local  Union  No.  31. 


Operation  of  tW  Pnt  OSce  DepartmcBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 


XK  TBM  BOUSE  OF  RXPRXSiarrATTVXS 
Wednesday.  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missonrl  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am.  requestiDg  unanimous  consent  to 
h«ve  inserted  to  the  Appendix  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  in  the  form  of 
an  editorial  from  the  Enterprise -Courier, 
of  Charleston.  Mo.,  setting  forth  a  criti- 
cism by  Editor  Art  Wallhausen  of  the 
operation  of  the  Post  OfBee  Department. 

I  might  say  that  I  concur  not  only  in 
■wet  of  these  critleians  by  Editor  Wall- 
hausen but  also  feel  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  quite  properly  consider  other 
criticisms  and  act  in  a  practical  manner 
not  only  to  eliminate  many  of  the  costly 
and  extravagant  inefficiencies  in  the  De- 
partment, but  also  act  to  correct  some  of 
the  other  inconsistent  regulations  affect- 
iDg  newsiiapers. 

Editor  Wallhausen  comments: 

A  great  number  of  people  are  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  the  ever -recurring  talk 
about  "making  the  Post  Office  Departmaat 
pay  ita  way, "  laa't  a  covarup  for  ■o«**ka«j 


All  of  the  emphaate  la  being  placed  on 
aoaking  the  Department  pay  iu  way.  but  no 
one  has  dared  to  sxiggest  finding  ways  and 
means  of  cutting  operating  aests  by  reviatag 
operating  procadura.    We  atqppoee  the  moat 


Inefflclc  at  busineaa  on  aacth-  could  ba  made 
to  pay  1  r  granted  a  sufllclent  hike  in  revenue. 

So  lo  ig,  however,  as  the  powers  that  are 
content  to  bulM  poat  oOtee  bcdldbiga  costing 
hundre  Ls  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  staffing 
the  mai  stenance  department  instead  of  rent- 
ing qatrters  at  one- tenth  that  amn,  the 
Post  Ollce  Department  win  continue  to 
operate  in  the  retf. 

So  hn  Ig  88  some  poetmnten  are  appointed 
to  posl  ions  of  political  import  as  ambas- 
sadors 3f  good  wttl.  whUe  A'awtaig  fancy 
salaries  and  doing  aothing  to  earn  their  salt, 
the  Posi  Office  Department  will  continue  to 
operate  in  the  red. 

So  loi  Ig  as  huge  subsidies  are  paid  certain 
steamstip  companies  and  airlines,  kaow- 
tngly.  vlllfuUy,  and  needlessly,  just  so  long 
WUI  the  Department  continue  in  the  red. 

And  here  are  operating  procedures  and 
businea  i  short  cuts  by  the  score  which  have 
been  siggested  by  a  dozen  sources,  which 
are  nevsr  applied  in  operating  this  largest 
busineiii  of  all.  So  it  operates  in  the  red, 
and  there  is  talk  of  raising  more  revenue  by 
raising  postal  rataa  stralgl^  up  and  down  the 
line. 

There  are  thousands  of  postal  employees 
who  demote  many  hours  of  their  time  to 
certain  duties  which  are  required,  but  for 
which  the  postal  department  receives  abso- 
lutely iio  credit,  book.  cash,  or  otherwise. 
Everybo  3y  knows  It,  but  neither  the  heads  of 
the  Dep  utment  nor  Congress  seem  to  be  In- 
terested in  facts. 

Charge  up  the  franked  mall  to  each  de- 
partmei  t.  and  credit  the  postal  department. 
There  sJ  lould  be  a  book  charge  on  the  credit 
side  of  ihe  ledger. 

Pinallsr,  who  cares  whether  the  Post  Office 
Dspartnent  operates  at  a  profit.  It  is  one 
of  the  lery  few  governmental  departments 
or  agen  ;ies  which  renders  a  very  real,  and 
very  imj  wrtant  service  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  lajtpaying  citizena.  To  say  that  it 
must  sliow  an  operating  profit  is  Just  as 
silly  as  demanding  that  the  United  States 
Army  oi  the  Congress,  or  your  local  police 
department  show  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 


E±TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I  KHf.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 


IN  TH  B  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AT1V18 

Saturday.  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t<i  extend  ray  remarks.  I  desire 
to  include  an  article  about  the  Nation's 
largest   rural  electric  cooperative. 

This  I  irticle  from  the  Trades  and  La- 
bor News,  published  in  Nashville.  Tenn., 
is  a  rep]  int  of  a  longer  article  published 
in  the  F  ublic  Power  mngftrrnf. 

It  foil  Bws: 

Nation  V  I*A«casT  RximAL  &.acTszc  Co-op— 

Didn't  Jt»t  HamK 

(By   J.   4).    K'own.    Electrical    Development 

BraB<:h,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority) 

grow  things  mighty  big  in  Texas — 

can  boast  of  having  the  aiec- 

cooiferattve  wttb  tte  Nation's  lazgaat 
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trM  •ouwentim  te  Mm  Wntted  States.  0» 
August  1,  1952,  Gibson  County  EUC  had 
20,159  consumers. 

Not  far  behind,  and  gaining  fast.  Is  Duck 
River  Electric  Membership  Corp.,  at  Shelby- 
vllle  in  middle  Tennessee,  with  19.237  coa-> 
sumers.  Third  place  Is  held  down  by  th# 
Southwest  Louisiana  Electric  Membership 
Corp..  Lafayette,  La.,  with  19,092.  and  fourth 
by  Volunteer  Electrle  Cooperative  of  Decatiir. 
in  eastern  Tennessee,  with  18,072. 

ynsT  to  pass  ao.ooo 

How  did  Gibson  County  BMC  happan  W 
be  the  first  electric  cooperativa  faa  the  Na- 
tion to  paaa  th»  2O,e06-member  mark? 

Well,  it  dldnt  Just  happen.  It  resulted 
from  the  strong  belief  that  the  cooperative's 
business  was  to  bring  electricity  to  the  rural 
people  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sooa.  after 
World  War  n,  the  board  of  trustees  adopted 
the  policy  ot  building  lines  to  everyone  that 
wanted  electricity.  The  board  gave  Man- 
ager Floyd  Jones  the  go-ahead,  and  the 
manager  and  his  aaaployeea  got  the  Job 
done. 

"We  were  one  of  the  first  eooparatives  in 
this  area  to  go  after  area  coverage  in  full 
swing,"  Manager  Jones  sa3rs.  The  result:  ta 
the  5  years  from  1946  to  1961,  Olhson  Couaty 
SMC  added  members  at  the  rate  of  1.000  a 
year — a  total  of  10.000  new  membsra  la  S 
years. 

"The  backbone  of  our  system  was  finished 
In  September  1949,"  Mr.  Jones  recalla.  "AU 
that's  left  to  be  served  today  is  new  homes 
and  tenant  houses  that  didn't  take  elec- 
tricity when  we  came  by  the  first  time. 
We've  brought  low-cost  electricity  to  mora 
than  90  percent  of  the  people  In  our  area  who 
want  it." 

But  the  distinction  of  serving  more  mem- 
bers than  any  other  electric  cooperative  in 
the  Nation  is  not  without  its  problems. 

The  Gibson  County  EMC  manager — recog^ 
alsed  as  one  of  the  Nation's  ablest  co-op  ex- 
ecutlvea — makes  It  dear  that  thla  postwar 
policy  of  "bring-aervice-to-everybody-that- 
wanU-U"  leads  to  some  difflculties. 

The  man  who  has  guided  Gibson  County 
BMC  throughout  its  hectic  and  highly  suc- 
cessful 16-year  history.  Floyd  Jones  is  rec- 
ognised as  one  of  America's  beat  co-op  man- 
agers. A  serious  thinker  who  plans  ahead  t9 
meet  problems  before  they  happen,  Mr.  Jones 
la  past  president  of  tha  Tennessee  Rural 
Bectxle  Cooperatlvea  Aasociatlon,  and  hM 
served  on  Important  national  rural  electrte 
commltteea. 

Manager  Jones  himself  gives  full  credit  for 
the  cooperative's  success  to  "the  loyalty  and 
wntlrlng  efforts  of  our  employees"  and  to  tha 
"sound  Judgment  and  foresight  of  oxir  board 
of  trwtees."  Without  the  complete  backing 
ot  his  board  and  his  employees,  he  knows 
that  the  Job  could  not  have  been  dona. 

Two  years  ago  he  attended  a  3-mont& 
management  course  at  Harvard  School  at 
Business — an  Indication  that,  successful 
though  he  is.  Mr.  Jcnes  is  always  looking  Itor 
better  ways  to  do  his  Job.  That  Job  la  man- 
aging the  electric  cooperative  with  more 
members  than  any  other  electric  co-op  la 
the  land. 


Lm  Aacekf  Times  Says  Mr.  Rbec  Citt 
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Coimty  Electric  Membership  CeepL, 

~    in    western    Tennessee,    today 

ceasumeia  than  aaj  athsr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTT 

ov  cauvoaNia 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  TORTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  June  24  the  influei^' 
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tfal  Lo0  Angeles  Times  put  M^.  Rhee's 
recent  actions  in  proper  focus.  Under 
leave  to  extend.  I  Include  in  the  Rbcokd 
the  frank,  hard-hitting  Times  editorial 
of  that  date: 

Ma.  RHKS  Otm  ram  knot 

Weary  as  they  are  of  the  Korean  war, 
Americans  will  find  It  hard  to  equal  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill's  mor^  indignation  over 
Syngman  Rhee'a  sumnoary  release  of  moat  of 
the  antl-Commuixlst  Korean  prisoners  in  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Batlona  command. 
Den*,  MOT  woaoa 

It  was  embarrassing.  It  was  underhanded. 
It  was  most  ungrateful.  But,  while  con- 
juring up  suitable  aptthets  for  the  stubborn 
old  Korean  president,  there  Is  tha  haunting 
•usplolon  that  It  was  alao  right. 

Did  President  Elsenhower  call  for  "deeda, 
not  words"?  The  CcMnmunlsts  have  been 
alow  to  respond  but  Rhee  gave  us  more 
deeds  than  w«  bargained  lor,  with  no  words 
of  warning.  Did  most  of  us  agree  that  the 
Korean  war,  and  other  conflicts  In  Asia, 
ought  to  be  fought  primarily  by  Asians? 
Well,  Rhee — an  Asian — Is  now  Inconveniently 
proposing  to  do  just  that. 

There  la  small  point  in  morallBlng  on  the 
means  employed  by  Rhee  to  accomplish  his 
end,  for  this  is  not  a  moral  world  we  live  in. 
Rot  long  ago  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  when 
the  existence  of  his  own  country  was  at 
stake,  replied  to  criticism  of  an  unsavory  al- 
liance with  tha  bitmt  aasertlon  that  he 
would  make  a  pact  with  Satan  himself  to 
aava  Britain. 


UAXTwm  or  "racs** 

What  is  Important  la  tha  laault  of  tha  i 
.xaleaaa  and  Ita  effect  on  tha  long-drawn 
tnace  negotiations.  Rhee's  angry  critics 
(who  bear  a  striking  reaamblance  to  the 
orltlca  of  Chiang  Kal-abak)  declare  that  1m 
has  wraokad  aU  hope  for  a  truoe,  but  as  yet 
there  U  no  clear  evidence.  It  all  depend!  on 
whether  or  not  tha  Chtaase  Communists 
jeally  want  to  caU  off  the  shooUng  In  Ko- 
rea. IX  they  do  not  they  can  uae  the  re- 
lease of  tha  prlaockers  as  a  pretoxt  for  an 
indefinite  atall.  though  they  would  have 
Xound  soma  other  pretext  liad  It  not  hap- 
pened. 

But  If  the  Bed  bosses  of  China,  on  their 
own  or  at  Moaoow'a  behest,  really  want  to  call 
a  halt  In  Korea  the  release  of  the  prlaoners 
wlU  not  prevent  It.  In  fact,  it  wUl  save  them 
as  much  embarraaament  as  It  baa  given  the 
U.  N.  command.  FOr  now  the  great  majority 
of  POW'a  sUll  in  custody  will  trot  dutifully 
back  to  the  Communlsta,  Just  as  Peiptng  has 
Inalsted  all  along. 

TO  thoae  who  understand  the  M-iental  con- 
cept of  "face" — and  few  occidentals  have 
mora  than  a  vague  awareness  of  Its  impor- 
tance— ^It  may  appaar  that  Rhee's  doubls- 
croas  of  his  alllaa  was  really  a  master  stroke. 
Be  Increased  his  own  "fsce"  among  Asians 
immeasurably,  paying  only  the  modeat  price 
of  censure  from  U.  N.  spokesmen.  At  the 
same  time  he  nuule  It  poealble  for  the  POW 
issue  to  be  settled,  on  the  basis  of  accom- 
plished fact,  without  too  much  loas  of  face 
tor  the  Communists. 

Laat  year  the  United  Nations  approved  the 
releaae  of  some  38,000  Korean  civUian  pris- 
oners to  Rhee's  goverxmient.  This  left  some 
132,000  prisoners  in  U.  N.  custody,  about  8,000 
of  whom  were  repatriated  In  the  exchange  of 
sick  and  woxinded  last  April.  Among  the  re- 
maining POWs,  about  32,000  North  Koreans 
and  15.000  Chinese  refuaed  to  return  to 
Communist  Jurisdiction.  At  least  25,000  of 
ths  antl-Communlst  North  Koreana  have 
how  flown  the  coop,  with  Rhee's  connivance. 

FsxaoNxa  btatutics 
llie  Red  demand  that  they  be  rounded  up 
Is  ridiculous  on  its  face  and  Is  Intended  coily 
to  Increase  the  chagrin  of  U.  N.  negotiators. 
But  the  U.  N.  immtn^ixtt  still  holds  some 
80.000  POW's  who  seam  willing  to  return  to 
Communist  control  and  about  15.000  Chinaaw 


who  are  rehietant  but  would  1M  left  under 
the  tmoe  terms  to  the  tender  merey  of  India. 
Rhee  Is  not  much  concerned  about  them,  but 
aaema  to  have  aolved  the  proMon  for  most  of 
the  Korean  prlaoners.  Bta  scdutlon  was 
G<»dlan  but  effective. 

Moat  or  the  paat  S  yean  has  been  spent 
arguing  tUis  Issue,  and  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  died  holding  the  line  in  ttia  mean- 
time. This  newspaper  has  said  often,  and 
will  aay  again,  that  there  should  be  a  defi- 
nite deadline  to  any  negotiation  while  hos- 
tilities continue.  The  period  at  parley  need 
not  be  long.  As  a  matter  of  mercy  and  mo- 
rale soldiers  should  not  be  ordered  to  their 
deatha  while  the  Nation  they  aerve  la  puUU^ 
Its  punchea. 

The  Communlsta  have  not  beeken  off  tbo 
truce  talks  or  launohed  a  major  offensive  as 
a  result  of  Rhee's  release  of  the  prisoners, 
lliey  are  not.  evidently,  as  upeet  about  It  as 
Washington  and  London.  Instead  they  are 
waiting  for  the  United  Nations  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  denounce  and  daoMnstrato 
against  each  other  until  the  breach  can  never 
be  healed  and  the  real  enemy  la  fotgottan. 
Then  the  Beds  will  have  won  their  war. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Siieaker,  on  June  16  at  the  national 
meeting  of  the  Forest  Products  Research 
Society  in  Memphis.  Tenn..  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Hakbis  Ells- 
worth, of  Oregon,  gave  an  excellent  ad- 
dress. I  find  It  very  interesting  because 
Wisconsin,  too,  is  a  lumber-producing 
area  and  because  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  is  located  at  Biadison,  Wis., 
in  my  congressional  district.  In  the  be- 
lief the  speech  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
other  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  includ- 
ing it  in  todasr's  Conckessiomal  Racoao 
under  unanimous  consent: 

RCSKABCH   AND  THB   WHOLE   WOOOPn.* 

(By  Bon.  Haaaia  BuuawoaTH,  of  Oregon) 

Sinoa  I  have  been  In  Memphis  and  h&ve 
had  an  opportunity  to  obeerve  the  kind  of 
people  who  come  to  this  national  convention 
of  the  Poreat  Products  Reeear^  Society,  It 
has  become  quite  apparent  to  me  that  In  this 
society  jrou  have  achieved  something  that  Is 
of  Importance  to  the  whole  field  of  foreat- 
products  Induatry.  I  am  referring  to  unity 
of  interest  In  the  general  field  of  forest-prod- 
ucts reeearch  as  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
you  draw  from  all  segments  of  the  vastly  dif- 
ferentiated wood  Industry  and  that  your  pro- 
gram gathers  together  matters  of  Interest  in 
many  specialised  fields  Into  an  organic  whole. 

The  Inescapable  fact  la  that,  no  matter 
what  product  goes  out  the  dilpplng-room 
door  of  Industrlss  which  depend  upon  wood 
as  their  principal  aource  of  raw  material, 
they  are  all  bound  together  by  a  common  in- 
terest; they  are  all  ualng  wood  from  the 
same  woodpile  in  the  forest.  Anything  and 
everything  which  affeeta  the  quantity,  the 
quality,  the  acceeslblllty  and  availablUty  of 
that  woodpile  Is  of  paramount  importance  to 
all  such  Indiistrlea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  community  of 
Interest  almoat  demands  a  unified  approa^ 
to  and  attack  upon  problems  common  to 
wood  and  the  future  wood  supply,  meaning, 
of  course,  forest  management,  not  only  In 
the  field  of  research  but  in  the  fields  of 
production  and  marlietlng  as  well. 


The  lumber  Industry  has  numerous  eaoel- 
lent  trade  associations  based  upon  species 
or  groups  of  species  In  geographical  divisions, 
federated  in  the  National  Lumber  Mantifae^ 
turers  Association.  The  plywood  industry  Is 
drganiaed  into  its  special  group.  The  pulp- 
and-^Mper  tndtistry  Is  likewise  organized 
around  a  single  product.  Then  we  have  the 
furniture -manufacturers  organisations,  the 
railway-tie  manufactxirers,  and  so  on  in  ttw 
specialty  fields. 

As  I  have  come  to  understand  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  your  organization,  I 
am  struck  by  the  thought  that  It  may  be 
high  time  that  the  great  diversified  wood- 
using  Industry  itself  take  a  tip  from  you  and 
develop  another  organization  along  theae 
same  lines  which  could  devote  Itself  not 
only  to  better  production  and  marketing 
methods,  but  to  those  other  foxir  industry 
eesentlals:  quality,  quantity,  aocesslbillty. 
and  availability  of  wood.  To  these  four,  of 
course,  must  be  added  the  long-range  prob- 
lem of  perpetuation  of  our  wood  supply. 

Although  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  its  work,  it  may  be  that  the  organi- 
sation known  aa  the  American  Porest  Prod- 
ucts Industries,  Inc..  is  the  sort  of  organiza- 
tion I  am  talking  about.  HowevM'.  my  Im- 
preeslon  is  that  the  activities  of  the  An>I 
have  not  as  yet  reached  the  ecope  and  unity 
among  the  foreet-products  ptodvtetn  which 
I  can  visualise  as  being  needed. 

My  Interest  in  this  subject  la  not  meiely 
academic,  "nie  largest  woodlot  owner  In  our 
country  is  the  United  Stetes  Government. 
It  owns  nearly  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
wood  nipply.  The  laws  which  govern  the 
management  of  this  great  property  and  ^e 
sale  of  its  products  are  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  of  which  I  am  a 
Member.  Naturally  we  wish  to  do  the  very 
best  job  we  can  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  our  coimtry;  but  soiuid,  xmsetfish 
advice  and  counsel  is  a  vital  necessity  4f 
that  Job  Is  to  be  done.  ' 

It  has  occurred  to  me  also  that  this  de- 
pendence of  the  forest-products  industries 
upon  the  common  resource,  the  growth  ca- 
pacity of  our  forest  lands,  extends  much  ftir- 
ther  into  the  interrelationships  of  manxifac- 
turer  and  distributor  than  have  really  cnxly 
become  apparent  in  recent  yeara.  There  waa 
a  time  when  almost  all  of  the  product  of  the 
forest  went  to  lumber  and  fuel,  but  that  is  no 
longer  true.  Pulp  and  paper  products,  for 
example,  are  taking  about  as  much  wood  aa 
was  Included  in  the  total  liimber  production 
of  the  country  20  years  ago  and  the  steady 
Increase  In  pulp  and  paper  consumption 
indicates  tliat  there  Is  no  visible  limit  to  the 
requiremente  of  our  people  in  this  field. 

The  relative  newcomers  in  the  field  of  fiber 
products — ^hardboards,  softboards,  and  their 
various  relative*— are  increasing  In  impor- 
tance at  the  same  tin^e  that  plywood  oon- 
tlnuea  to  inoeaae  in  demand. 

Taking  Just  these  four  prodncta  of  the 
forest — ^namely,  liuaber,  pulp  and  paper, 
flberboard.  and  plywood — ^I  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  rapid  growth  of  industries  using 
more  than  one  of  theae  baalc  products  In 
the  amnufacture  of  consumer  goods.  Com- 
binations of  paper  and  friywood.  paper  and 
hardwood,  paper  and  veneo*,  paper  and  lum- 
ber, azul  all  the  rest  of  the  poaslble  oomM- 
natlons  seem  to  be  gaining  uatf  ulness  and 
Importance  In  ateadlly  broaduilng  fielda. 
Now  this  provee  to  me  the  validity  of  the 
baalc  concept  of  the  FcH^st  Producto  Re- 
search Society,  that  the  unification  of  re- 
aaarch  effort  in  forest  products  Is  bound  to 
be  followed  by  eloeer  unification  and  inte- 
gration of  all  the  mtiltlple  unite  of  tndnstiy 
that  depend  upon  wood  producta.  r 

I  am  naturally  more  familiar  with  my  oWn 
district  in  Oregon  thui  any  other  part  of 
the  forested  ooiintry.  but  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  the  basic  problems  faced  in 
my  district  are  not  too  dissimilar  from  thoae 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Perhaps  our 
greatest  xmsolved  problem  is  tlia  making 
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TlMfftel  tWtirs 
•ttU  kave  Ml  cnomMMM  TOtauBe  ot  Ttr^a 
tm  mj  dtotoict  does  Mi  us  off  •  Uttte 
oC  Uk  wMztli  and  Met.  Vwr- 
wtUIe  U  makes  for  •  ytrf  large  voU 
«M*  c£  prodwcte.  It  alao  makM  for  aom*  cx- 
tnrnalr  dlAeult  and  trauMcMaae  utlUsatlon 


Now  I  <h>  not  tntcBd  to 
la  the  rciatlansblp  at  reaearcb  deveiofMncnta 
In  foreatry  and  forest  produeta  to  tbe  bic 
svaraU  jdy  at  naamaging  forMt  properties. 
Ho«eT«r.  I  think  X  do  qualify  aa,  stiaU  «« 
aay,  a  layaan  Informed  to  a  greater  ttMm 
•*«ra^  degree  on  sudi  mattcra.  I  grew  up 
ia  ttoa  forest-product  Induatry.  I  b»ve 
•pent  aU  my  life  In  and  around  the  woods. 
I  am  thoroughly  aware  «t  the  tremendous 
laaportaace  of  tbe  forest -product*  industries 
In  my  dlatrlet  to  the  general  economic  wel- 
fare otf  the  whote  country.  I  believe  I  can 
Justly  claim  a  continuing  evidence  at  Intar- 
••t  liv  thMS  matters  In  Congress,  and  I  as- 
sure you  I  do  not  intend  to  abate  that  tntsr- 
••t  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  futur«L  I 
lM*e  seen  my  home  county  transformed  la 
the  spaca  tt  »  few  years,  from  a  very  small 
producer  of  forest  products  to  tha  second 
largest  producing  covmty  in  tbe  United 
Btatca.  Tbe  other  county,  the  biggest  pro- 
ducer, la  also  in  my  mngreMlonal  district.  In- 
daeiL  X  guaw  that  my  congressional  district 
can  claim  to  produce  about  10  percent  of  the 
tamJaer  supply  of  the  Nation,  and  a  con- 
siderable pcfftlMi  of  paper  and  pulp,  hard- 
board,  veneer,  and  plywood.  I  am  certain 
that  somewhere  between  M  and  75  percent 
ot  the  total  Incoma  d  tha  district  derives 
directly  or  indirectly  from  forest  products. 
so  It  is  not  from  an  abstract  point  of  view 
that  I  have  become  intereatad  In  research 
devek^unanta  In  forest  product*  as  they  aX- 
lect  the  forests. 

Long  ago  I  became  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  way  to  have  and  perpetuate  pro- 
ductive forests  was  to  learn  to  use  the  for- 
ests wisely  and  well.     I  also  learned  that  a 
single-product  industry,  lumber  for  example. 
or  plywood,  or  pulp,  and  paper,  not  inte- 
grated with  other  industries  was  likely  to 
prove  destructive  of  forest  va^aes.     I  have 
observed  with  great  interest  tn  my  own  dis- 
trict and  elsewhere  the  development  of  very 
large  integrated  operations  dependent  upon 
the  research   results   of  the   past   and   the 
marketing  potentiality  of  the  future,  and  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  these  were  moves 
^«T  miich  in  tlie  right  direction.     K  has 
seemed  to  me  also  that  we  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  the  manufacturing  techniques 
that  we  km>w  In  order  to  do  a  much  better 
Job  of  integration  of  forest   lnd\istries.     I 
would  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
point.    I  know  some  of  the  obstaclM.    Huge 
capital   investments  are   required   in   many 
easss,  and  in  order  to  get  theM  investments 
there  must  be  strong  assurances  that  the  In- 
VMtors  will  be  aUe  to  earn  a  fair  rstiim  and 
n^uldafes  ttetr  Investment  oyer  a  definite  pe- 
rtod  of  years.    Above  all.  Investors  must  be 
assured  of  continued  and  available  suppUas 
«r  raw  materials. 

_aiw«vw.  it  stUl  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
too  much  of  a  lag  between  the  time  research 
nsults  sre  obtained  tn  fcrest  products  and 
*5«_ttoe  they  are  put  to  work.  For  example. 
•**«•  there  are  perhaps  only  a  half  doasn 
•tael  companies  that  by  thsmsMvss  can  uw 
sxtensive  resaareii  progrsms.  sales  programs, 
and  developmental  programs,  there  are.  on 
the  other  hand,  50.000  or  mors  sawmflls  or 
producers  of  baalc  wood  products.  There  te 
a  nast  dWerenee  betw«eu  con<tuetlng  re- 
asarch  la  that  field  and  eondxictlng  research 
ia  steal  or  aluminum  or  petroleum  whom 
units  are  vast.  wsU  financed,  aad  wsU  ov- 
ganlsed. 

In  1951.  tor  lastaace.  white  the  luiabcr 
fesdistry  wss  investlag  tbe  meager  total  of 
•819.000 — three  ene-hundrcdths  of  1  per- 
cent <a  Its  groM  prodoct  value — la  product 
research,  here  is  what  its  competitive  l2Klua> 
r«  dolagi 
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pvk  ha  tfO«.11».IMa— «r  Xi  pM- 
kt  <4  Ms  0OW  ptoducts— mto  rsaaarch. 

metals  allocated  •38.4Ot.00O— 

)erceafr— in  produet  tmprovcoaent.    la 

prtaiavy  metals  lavestad  •9t.4U.. 

000 — o*  0.4  percent. 

Ttie  stane.  day.  and  glaai  indf  trtM  put 
ta  830  ttaiXO    or  1.3  parcsnt  of  groM  prod- 
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I  ckUnot  tmOn*  tt  wiU  ever  be  possible  to 
have  1ba  beate  reasaxch  in  forest  jHroduets 
done  I  such  dlOereBtty  from  the  way  it  is 
being  I  loas  now.  Bo  I  sospect  that  our  main 
Job  Is  to  develop  ways  ot  putttac  ow  r*- 
ssarch  results  to  worlu  This  do«  not  mlni- 
ihe  stosotots  neeassl^  of  continued 
In  strong  and  adequate  basic  forest- 
rsseareh.  We  must  leam  more  and 
(*o«t  the  oompIcxltiM  of  wood  and 
In  a  thousand  ways. 

up  what  I  mean  by  lag  between 

and  application,  I  am  informed,  for 

that  tiie  Forest  Products  Labora- 

d  pveloped    the    semlehemical    pulping 

back  in  1925  and  today  this  highly 

process   is   Just  getting  into   large 

by  many  mills.    The  laboratory  also 

l^lnated  bowling  pins  and  laminated 

as  long  as  3V  years  ago.  but  they 

now  getting  into  use.     Is  that  be- 

eeoBomlc  factcss^    Is  tbe  cavise  of 

adoption  of  lamination  here  the 

J  supply  of  good,  clear  maple  and 

^ear  arii  and  tee  eoonoaaic  necessity 

such  goods  from  smaller  trees? 

so,  but  I  also  suspeot  that  much 

t  was  due  to  losrtia  oa  the  part 

itseU.     The  attention  of  Amerl- 

was  called  to  tha  poasibUity 

beams,   rafters,   arches,   and 

construction  members  as  much  as  25 

but  only  recently  have  we  begun 

real  Induktrlal  progress. 

I  think  that  this  field  cOers 
opportunities  because  tt  is  pe- 
applleaM*  to  second-growth  wood, 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  comparatively 
until  alt  our  wood  wll  be  second 
Which    brings   up   another    point, 
products  industries  have  done  tre- 
well  with  glued  and  laminated 
plywood  manufacturing  since  the 
industry    made    the    waterproof, 
synthetic  resin  glues  avaflable.    But 
have  cheaper  and  qulcker-wtttng 
glues   that   need   only   a   short 
time  aad  de  not  reqiiire  hot  presses, 
for  further  expansion  in  the 
^b  of  making  big  pieces  out  of  little 
to  me  to  be  enormous, 
flrtd  of  murketing  It  seems  to  me 
.11  very  recently  the  wood  indxistrles 
partiealarly  careless  and  negligent. 
thing  came  to  my  attention  the  other 
]  ratkmal  Hardwood  News  that  to  me 
I  he  dlflcrenoe  between   the   wsy   in 
wood  Industry  and  the  metal  tn- 
after  business.    It  exemplifies  the 
weU  tha*  I  think  f  shall  quote  it: 
propaganda  has  been  put  out  over 
attempting  to  show  the  snpericalty 
■tructores  and    furnishings    over 
the  matter  of  fire  safety,  but  all 
la  that  respect  have  fallen  on 
aa  far  as  the  Chicago  Fire  De- 
is eoacerned.  when  it  affects  their 
The  fire  commissioner  re- 
PTZt  tn  a  requisition  for  wood  lad- 
bai  active  oppositioa  from  makers  of 
Is  Elders  forced  the  Issos  to  the  mayor, 
Inst  itad  that  the  fhre  commissioner  give 
ressons  tn  writing  for  favoring  the 
Um  Iden  so  consistently.    Here  are  the 
reasons  1  is  gave: 

i^n  could  be  ticctrocutctf  U  a  metal 
"a  trolley  wire. 
*****  o**^»*n»  under  extreme  heat, 
under  eatrsBM  cold  as  metal  some- 
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ladders  ars  easier  to  repair  thui 
metal  ones. 

"  Tn  cold  weather,  firemen's  gloves  or  bare 
skin  freeze  and  stick   to  metal   ladders   tf 


•oo*  ladder  boms,  the  danger  can 

seen,   whereas  metal   can   buckle 

and  without  warning  when  ov«r« 


"As  a  result,  wood  isdders 
without  faether  srgamenK" 

Those  ar*  baalc  facts  about  the  superiority 
of  wood  In  a  lot  of  iises,  but  who  ever  read 
any  of  them  In  a  national  advertlalng  cam- 
paign? Tou  have  no  trouble  ilndlng  well- 
financed  advertisements  extolling  the  su- 
f>erior  qualities  of  almost  anything  except 
wood,  n  took  the  old  fire  chief  to  champion 
the  cause  of  wood. 

duppose  aow  that  from  a  layaHut's  point 
ot  view  we  run  over  together  the  future  of 
wood  as  we  see  it.  either  in  the  develop- 
mental stage  or  in  the  dreaming  stage  that 
will  become  developmental  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  first  place,  let's  think  about 
wood  as  a  raw  nuttexial  for  the  engineer  who 
is  going  to  build  or  manufacture  something 
out  of  piecM  of  wood  as  wood.  What  haw 
we  done,  and  what  do  we  need  to  do? 
Through  the  efforts  of  a  lot  of  ressareh  mea. 
w*  know  that  wood  has  finally  reached  a 
position  ot  soots  prestige  as  an  engineering 
material  on  the  basis  of  predictiriQle  strength 
properties.  Actually  this  status  Is  compara- 
tlvely  recent,  and  there  is  still,  I  am  told,  an 
awful  lot  of  wood  wasted  by  overdMlga.  We 
know  that  we  have  made  eacsllent  progrsM 
In  recent  years  In  ovir  ability  to  fabricate 
designed  members — arches,  truaass,  ^^^"■e. 
and  so  on — from  wood  la  such  ways  thst 
their  load-bearing  capacity  and  reslstsncs  to 
stresses  are  pretty  accurately  predictable. 

There  are  some  other  tasks  that  must  be 
done  before  we  can  do  s  reaHy  good  Job  in 
forast  management.    We  most  be  stMe  to 
Mil  all  the  grades  of  lumber  that  come  u  a 
product  of  the  cut.  and  we  must  be  able  to 
sell  them  at  a  profit.    It  seems  to  me  there 
are  several  major  avenues  along  which  we  can 
do  a  better  Job  of  using  this  material  to  the 
lower  gradM.    In   the   first   place,   we  BoW 
know  how  to  e«t  and  eliminate  tbe  major 
defects,    edge    gluing   and    end    ghxing   the 
small  pieces  continuously  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  come  out  with  high-grade  boards  of 
any  dimension  that  we  want  to  make.     This 
is  being  dene.    The  improvements  that  can 
be  visualized  again  are  along  the  lli^es  that 
1   mentioned    before.     We    really    need    and 
aeed  badly  the  quick-setting,  cold,  water- 
proat  glue  that  can  do  the  Job  and  do  H 
well  without  all  the  expensive  gadgetry  that 
we  have  to  install  now.     If  that  glue  becomes 
available,  I  can  predict  with  some  certainty 
that  the  field  of  making  big  pieces  om  of 
little  ones,  whether  it  is  beams  or  anrties  or 
just  fiat  boards,  will  become  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  basic  forest  products  indus- 
tries.    But    there    is    more.     I    have    seen 
recently  some  toterestlng  combinations  of 
veneer  snd  paper  stock  put  together  with 
glue     that     develop     extremely     Important 
properties  from  the  standpoint  of  strength 
and  resistance  to  the  give-and-take  of  mois- 
ture.   Why  cant  this  idea  be  extended  to 
combine  paper  or  thin  sheets  of  hardboards 
with  low-grade  Imnber  in  order  to  give  us 
better  usefulness  and  marketability  for  otn- 
common    gradea    that    so    often    clog   the 
market? 

Just  in  passing,  r  have  been  told  that 
one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  fullMt  pitsnibiir 
growth  In  the  laminating  field  is  that  we 
still  do  not  havs  adequate  Inspection  meth- 
ods to  determine  whether  we  have  done  a 
good  Job  of  gluing  or  not.  Now  that  looks  to 
me  like  a  pretty  tough  Job.  being  able  to 
know  without  breaking  something  apaxt 
whether  you  have  stuck  It  together  well,  but 
scientists  tell  me  that  a  way  can  be  found 
with  the  application  of  some  good  hard  re- 
March,  ir  It  can.  It  looks  to  me  aa  If  we 
might  have  a  very  tanportant  tod. 

Tou  know  and  I  know  that  the  basic 
property  of  the  wood  fiber  that  still  plagues 
all  branches  of  the  forest  products  indus- 
«es  Is  its  propensity  to  take  on  and  give 
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off  moisture,  and  shrink  and  swell.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  we  have  done  a 
lot  of  fine  work,  basic  work,  in  the  study 
of  this  property,  but  we  still  do  not  have 
a  satisfactory  and  economically  soimd  pro- 
cess for  msking  shrinkproof  wood  cheaply. 
I  can  dream  about  a  piece  of  wood  that  is 
fireproof,  decay-proof,  shrinkproof.  and 
cheap,  and  possibly,  at  the  same  time,  made 
out  of  stuff  that  we  now  burn  up  or  throw 
away.  If  we  could  do  that,  and  I  thtok  we 
can,  I  could  feel  pretty  relaxed  about  the 
future  of  wood  consumption  In  the  form 
of  wood  itMlt.  ' 

I  do  not  know  that  we  are  pa3ring  efiough 
attention  to  Just  the  ordinary  processing  of 
wood.  Thers  must  be  opportunities  for  im- 
provement in  maniifaeturtng  and  refinement 
that  should  yield  to  strong  research  effort. 
For  exampl.^.  I  can  remember  tbe  operation 
of  a  sawmin  a  good  many  years  ago.  Now- 
adays the  power  irtant  may  lie  a  little  better 
and  tbe  layout  may  be  a  little  handler,  but 
fundamentally  the  sawmill  runs  Just  about 
tbe  same  way  it  did  40  3rears  ago.  In  tbe 
woodworking  plant,  there  are  a  lot  of  high- 
speed and  high-production  shaping  ma- 
chtaM.  bat  they  dont  do  anything  much 
differently  than  the  old  furniture  factory  did 
tt  a  baU  century  back.  We  are  using  a  lot  of 
new  combinations  of  materials  that  are 
•sally  ehallenglng  our  engineers.  Therein 
I  see  some  hope.  If  we  can  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  we  must  uae  lumber  or  paper 
or  veneer  by  Itself  and  begin  to  think  In 
terats  of  putting  all  kinds  of  wood  products 
together,  to  make  the  most  useful  goods.  I 
think  we  shall  have  made  a  very  impor- 
tant step  forward. 

Even  if  we  do  all  thsM  things,  there  wlU 
stin  remain  a  very  large  pile  of  wood  for 
wlil^  we  shall  have  to  find  usss.  One  of  the 
most  fsscinating  developments  in  reosnt 
years  has  been  the  stripping  of  the  bark  from 
logs  ahead  of  the  headsaw  and  then  the 
chipping  of  the  slabs,  edgings,  and  trim 
into  raw  aiatcrlals  for  pulp  mills  or  fiber- 
board  manufact\ire.  That  Is  good.  That  Is 
fiae.  I  wlsti  ws  could  hav?  more  of  tt.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  wiab  all  sawlogs  could  be 
so  treated,  and  some  day  perhaps  they  will 
be.  But  even  then,  notice  that  we  have  to 
start  with  a  Mwlog.  What  arc  we  going  to 
do  with  the  logs  that  are  left  in  the  woods 
beeaoss  of  defecu  and  with  the  very  large 
volume  represented  In  the  tops  and  the 
limbs?  Tor  that  matter,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  the  Mwdust  thst  In  some  parts 
of  this  country  geU  to  be  quite  s  problem?^ 

I  have  been,  for  some  years,  very  much 
tnterested  In  research  developments  working 
toward  the  use  of  this  pile  of  wood  as  a 
chemical  engineering  raw  material.  Some 
of  you  know  that  my  personal  Interest  in 
this  matter  has  sometimes  got  me  into  a 
lot  of  trouble,  but  I  have  enjoyed  It  and  I 
shall  contlntie  to  do  It  because  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  In  the  long  run  we 
shall  make  chemical  goods  economically  from 
that  part  of  the  forest  crop  now  considered 
as  trretrlevahla  waste.  I  am  certain  that 
rewarch  effort  in  this  field  will  repay  ItMlf 
many  tlmM  over.  becauM  there  is  no  seg- 
ment of  the  whole  forest  enterin-ise  so  trou- 
blesome M  the  utiliaatton  at  a  profit  at  that 
enormous  wasted  sawdust  pile. 

X  want  to  end  on  a  note  of  optimism.  I 
have  been  very  much  pleased  in  recent  years 
to  see  the  expansion  of  developmental  re- 
search by  some  of  tlie  larger  private  organl- 
zatlona  In  forest  products.  I  have  been 
greatly  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  States 
take  up  part  of  the  burden  of  responsibility 
in  the  research  field.  I  am  not  satisfied  by 
any  means  that  the  research  effort  has  more 
than  begun.  I  feel  it  Is  grossly  Inadequate. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  long  ago  wlMly 
recognized  the  necessity  of  continuing  insti- 
tirtional  rewarch  in  the  forest  products 
field,  and  the  leadership  of  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  has  been  powerful  and  In- 
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fiueatial.  I  want  to  see  it  eonttaued,  and  I 
want  to  see  the  fundamental  research  effbrt 
of  the  Federal  Government  continued  and 
expanded,  because  I  know  that  only  on  a 
basis  of  well  organized  continuous  research 
of  a  fundamental  nature  can  we  ever  hope 
to  achieve  better  development  in  forest  prod- 
ucts uttllaatlon. 

And  finally.  I  am  fascinated  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  problems  which  surround  the 
growing,  the  production  and  the  marketing 
of  wood.  So  are  you,  or  you  would  not  be 
researchers  In  this  field,  nor  would  you  be 
here.  There  is  more  opportunity  tor  con- 
structive aceompli&hment  in  better  forest 
management,  forest  products  research,  and 
wood  marketing  than  there  is  in  any  other 
industry  on  earth.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done.  I  know  that  some  better  legislation  Is 
needed — not  only  at  the  Federal  level  but  In 
the  States.  You,  far  more  than  I,  know  that 
productive  research  work  yet  to  be  done  is 
almost  without  limit.  We  an  must  be  aware 
that  in  the  eternal  battle  for  markets  tn  our 
free  economy,  wood,  generally  speaking,  is 
taking  a  beating  and  In  far  too  many  cate- 
gories is  being  pushed  Midc  by  products 
which,  if  not  quite  so  good,  are  being  better 
merchandised. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  way  in  which  you  research 
scientists  ar*  approaching  3roar  collective 
problems  in  the  forest  prod\icts  industey. 
Perhaps  it  represents  a  clear  example  of  why 
we  have  the  rather  eonunonly  used  word 
"scientific."  In  fact,  it  might  be  a  good  Idea 
if  the  other  amazingly  numerous  elements 
in  our  great  wood  Industry  were  to  adopt  a 
similar  scientific  approach  by  Mtting  up  a 
unified  attack  upon  other  problems  common 
to  them  all. 


'TlMr*  It  Ikrt  Wm^mb  m  Pablic  0pm- 
ioB  Than  Is  To  Be  Foaad  in  Napoleon, 
VdUke,  or  AU  tW  Mintm  of  State, 
Present  and  To  Come" — ^Talleyraad 


EZ1ZN8ION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

there  is  a  rising  tide,  a  flood  if  you  please, 
of  telegrams,  letters,  and  telephone 
calls — nationwide — ^protesting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  insidious,  vicious,  and  iniqui- 
tous excess-profits  tax.  Under  leave  to 
extend,  heretofore  granted,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Rbcosd  as  a  put  of  my  re- 
marks a  few  of  the  telegrams  handed  to 
me  as  I  left  my  office  to  come  to  the 
House: 

Saxt  Laxz  CiTT.  Utah,  June  26,  1953. 
Hon.  Danxxl  a.  Rbcd, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We.  the  small-business  men  of  America, 
are  with  you  in  jrour  fight  agidnst  the  un- 
American  excess-profits  law. 

OvHBxaaoN. 


Salt  Laxk  Citt,  Utah.  June  Z9, 1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Bxxo. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Do  not  let  one  of  the  most  unequal  laws 
ever  written  survive  beyond  June  30.  1953. 
Congratulations  on  your  stand. 

A.  h,  FoacHinjx 


Salt  Luucx  Citt.  Uxab,  June  26,  19S3. 
Hob.  Damikl  A.  Bira, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C* 
Your  courage  Is  admirable.    America  loves 
and  needs  men  of  your  caliber.     Stand  pat 
and  let  tiie  unjust  excess-profits  law  die. 

Cabl  Lattmxs. 

Salt  IjAkb  Citt.  Utah,  June  26,  1953. 
Hon.  DAimx  A.  Rexo. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  IJ.  C: 
Remain  faithful  in  your  convictions  rela- 
tive to  tbe  unfair  excess-profits  law.     The 
people  believe  In  you. 

PaxaroN  PoRTsa. 

Salt  Laks  Citt.  Utah.  June  26,  1953. 
Hon.  Damqx  a.  Rsza. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Too  many  followers  and  too  few  leaders  in 
Washington.     Small-buaineM  men  from  ev- 
ery section  of  America  admire  your  stand  on 
the  exc«M-profits  law. 

Mac  Walsed. 

Salt  Lakk  Crrr.  Utah,  June  26,  1953. 
Hon.  DAinxL  A.  Rkxd, 

Hoixse  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.T 
Small -business  men  throughout  America 
have  faith  that  you  will  not  let  them  down. 
Let  the  excew-profiU-tax  Uw  die. 

FXLTOir  T.  JOMBS. 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah,  June  26,  1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.T 
Citizens  with  vision  and  dMire  to  sm  tmtb 
and  equality  prevail  always  earnestly  sup- 
port your  stand  aa  the  discriminatory  es- 
cen-profits  Uw. 

i.  M.  BnXBTJP. 

liiMCOur  Pakk,  ICicb..  Jrtne  26, 19S3. 
Chairman  Daniel  Rssd, 

House  Wags  and  Means  Cfommitte0, 
WaOiin^ton,  D.  C: 
We  are  eontinulag  our  support  on  your 
stand  against  extension  of  the  immoral  sx« 
eass-profits  tax  by  reqiiesting  our  6S0  stock- 
iK^ders  and  180  employees  to  wire  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators.  Keep  iip  your  fight 
and  do  not  let  them  posh  you  around. 

O.  DEMAMsao, 
Curtig  Maehime  Corp.,  Jamestown,  M.  7. 

8an  Khxoo,  Calif.,  June  26, 1959. 
Hon.  DANXn.  A.  Reed, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C:  \^ 

Please  accept  my  commendation  for  yovr 
Inttiligent  and  honoraMe  fl^t.  If  Congreea 
now  extends  excea-profits  tax  the  Repub- 
lican Party  should  be  spit  upon. 

X.  Habbook 


Salt  Lasx  Ctrr.  Utah,  June  26,  1953, 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Why  stop  the  fiow  of  the  best  business 
blood  In  America,  small -business  men.    Pres- 
ent  excess-prc^ts   law   must  die.     Remain 

™'  Al  Bioaca. 

Tucson,  Abb.,  June  27,  1953. 
Hob.  Banxxl  a.  Reed, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  do  not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  our 
constitutional  Republic  by  resigning  from 
Congress.  Men  of  your  caliber  and  courage 
are  very  much  needed  In  public  office.  Prom- 
ises nuide  by  some  political  ofllceseekers  are 
nothing  but  political  oratory.  Acciisations 
against  too  many  yes-men  in  our  Congress 
diiring  Democratic  administration  can  bs 
Justly  made  against  some  In  present  Re- 
publican administration.     America  Is  very. 
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TMT  znudi  In  need  of  »  new  political  party 
wlilch  Insists  upon  men  elected  to  CongreM 
to  respect  and  honor  tlielr  loleinn  oath  to 
tbe  Constitution. 

Mrs.  bwAB*  H.  IdomtM. 


RxDWooe  Cirr.  Caut..  June  18,  1953. 
Congressman  Rkkd  or  Nrw  Yoix. 
Uotue  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Yova    determined    fight    against    ezceas- 
proflts    tax    was    admirable.      Please    dont 
give  up. 

J.  R.  MClflCKIItO. 

Fo«T  WoBTH.  Tix.,  June  28,  1953. 
Bepresentatlve  Dan  Red, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Our  Constitution  states  that  Congress  shall 
not  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law — section  9, 
article  3.  When  the  excess-profits  tax  law 
was  passed  it  was  retroactive  for  6  months. 
I  think  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  Think 
Slsenhower  should  be  advised  to  lay  off  lest 
the  Government  be  sued  for  $4  billion. 

Fkank  C.  Bball. 

CiNCiKKATi,  Ohio.  June  28,  1953, 
Hon.  DAirxKL  A.  Rkbd, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  following  Information  la  tnie;  should 
be  of  vital  Interest,  and  has  doubtless  es- 
caped your  attention  in  connection  with 
the  present  existing  axcess  profiu-tax  law 
and  proposed  extension.  The  ccsporatlons 
listed  paid  in  combined  Federal  income  and 
excess-profits  taxes  the  percentages  indi- 
cated of  their  1952  total  net  Income  before 
•uch  taxes. 

United  SUtes  Steel  43.8.  percent.. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  33  percent. 

New  York  Central  Railroad.  S5.8  percent. 

Bethlehem  Steel.  42  percent. 

American  Boiling  MUl.  67J  percent. 

SheU  OU   Co..  36.8  percent. 

Balcrank,  Inc..  71.8  percent. 

Balcrank.  Inc..  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  a  small 
I>uaines8  employing  lees  than  400  people 
U  representative  of  many  thousands  of  sim- 
ilar small  corp<»atlons.  Bvery  fair-minded 
thinking  American  Including  top  political 
leaders  have  expressed  the  iinfaimees  »ntt 
Inequity  of  the  present  excess  profits  tax 
law.  Give  Ike  continuation  of  his  desired 
revenue  from  this  source  by  allowing  the 
excess-profits  law  to  lapse  and  replace  same 
with  a  small  overall  corporation  Increase 
which  probably  would  not  exceed  S  percent 
but  woxild  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  even 
basis  to  all  corporations  everywhere  instead 
Qt  the  grossly  unfair  and  discriminatory 
•xcess  profits  law.  Believe  me,  if  the  shoe 
were  on  the  other  foot  you  woiild  have  been 
hearing  plenty  long  ago  from  big  bxisiness 
as  exemplified  above.  How  about  giving  con- 
sideration to  a  small  business  for  a  change? 

R.  P.  Field. 
President.  Balcrank.  Inc. 

PI9VA.  Ohio.  June  2$.  1953. 
Representative  Danixi.  Rxzd. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Sxcess-profits  tax  is  discriminatory  against 
•mall  business.      We  are  against  extension. 
PiQUA   llACHiNx  ft   liaini'- 

FACTVaiNQ   Co.. 

B.  XX  Spbiols.  President. 

Daixas,  Txx.,  June  28.  1953. 
Congressman  Rxbd, 

Chairman.    Hituse    Ways    and   Means 
Commtttee.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Texans  voted  for  Ike  on  his  promise  to  re- 
duce taxes.     The  law  expires  the  30th.    From 
a  widow  who  finds  It  difficult  to  save  enough 
to  pay  all  taxeti. 

Maitha  Slai 


Tacobca.  Wash.,  Jutu  26,  1953. 
OAinnJ  Rxxo, 

Hcfise  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C* 
I   heartily    endorse    your    splendid    fight 
•gainst  extension  excess-profits  tax  and  hope 
extensfm  of  this  iuj\ist  tax  can  be  defeated. 

J.    S.    liAJfUT. 


GoncKH,  IwB..  June  28,  1953. 
Bon.  El  A.  Rbzd. 

Office  Building, 

Washington.   D.  C: 
estlmony    before    Ways    and    Means 
shows  excess-profits   tax   to   be 
unjust,  and  ineqiUtable.     Extension 
would  be  major  economic  blunder, 
urge  you  oppose  extension. 
AuBEKT  Pknn, 
Pre«ftfent.  Penn  Controls,  tne. 


Hdiise 

AU 
ComnUlttee 
unfair. 
of  law 
Strongly 


Hon. 


We 
■pint 
and 
budget 
ment 
square^ 
Ises  as 


If  o  use 


Jamjbbtoww.  N.  T.,  June  28.  1953. 
^ksnta.  A.  RsxD. 

Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

I  xmgratulate   you  on   your   steadfast 

bring  tax  relief  to  both  business 

intiividuals.      It  can  be  done  and  the 

balanced  If  Congress  and   Govern - 

leaders    have    the    will    to    face    up 

to  their  responsibilities  and  prcm- 

you  have. 

IfAKLOr    ROCKWXU.    COBF., 

BaiAM  IfBAO,   Treasurer. 


fkAmcLiw  Paax,  Iix.,  June  28,  1953. 

RXEO. 

House    Ways    and   Means 
Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
fully  sympathetic  with  your  st&nd. 
n^nextenslon  of  excess-profits  bllL 

Nils  S.  Josxtsom. 
^rtsldent.  Paraplegic  Manufacturinff 
Co..  Inc. 


Hon.  DtNixL 
Ch  jirman. 


I  am 
Urge 


OoiLioiB,  Coanr..  June  28. 1953. 
Chaindan  Dawbi.  Rxxd, 

m^tse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Tourj  efforts  to  keep  the  excess-profits  tax 
from  biing  extended  are  most  commendable 
and  Inipiring  and  In  accord  with  my  per- 
sonal v^ews  expressed  before  your  committee 
on  Jun#  a. 

Plxxibls  Tubimo  Cobp., 
K.   Dmqxtt. 


RepreM  ntatlve 
Uoue 

Pleaai 


Hon.  D 

Hokse 

Exceai 
portrieht 


RocxroBD,  111.,  June  28.  1953. 
Damibl  A.  R^a>, 
of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C: 
kill  excess-profits  tax. 

NoBMAK  Esrwnto. 
Estwing  Manufacturing  Co. 


Ooeanr,  Im.,  June  28. 1953. 
A.  Rkbd, 

Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
profits  tax  miist  go.    You  must  sup- 
and  Justice  above  all.    Do  not  fall. 
Raipb  S.  Pxmr, 
$fcecutive     Vice     President,     Penn 
Controls.  Inc. 

Wichita.  Kans.,  June  28.  1953. 
Chairmkn  Rbd, 

Ho%se  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge  fou  continue  opposition  to  extension 
of  exceafe-profits  tax.  It  is  an  unfair  law  on 
small  abd  growing  corporations.  It  stifles 
growth  that  will  provide  more  Jobs  and  new 
wealth  for  our  economy.  It  kills  Incentive. 
It  is  coi  trary  to  free  American  principles.  ]t 
la  a  vicious  discriminatory  tax. 

O.  K.  Wblls, 
Western  Uthograph  Co. 


LmoOLJf.  Mbbb..  June  28,  1953. 
Hon.  Danxbl  a.  Rxxd. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Do  not  resign  nor  quit  the  fight.  Tht 
American  people  are  with  you  and  you  miut 
not  desert  them.  We  urge  you  to  fight  the 
double-crossing  politicians  with  a  fillbiister 
which  you  and  10  others  can  successfully 
conduct  until  Tuesday. 

DOHAU)  DXSFAIM. 

Industritd   Relations   Counsel,  Chi- 
eago  and  Lincoln.  . 

SroKAWK.  Wash..  June  28.  1953. 
Hon.  Damikl  Rxbo, 

Chairman,  House  Way  and  Means  Com. 
mittee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  are  all  greatly  heartened  by  the  ooura^ 
geous  stand  you  have  taken  In  the  sxcess 
profits  tax.  Your  unwllllngneas  to  compro- 
mise your  principles  or  repudiate  your  com- 
mitments to  the  people  has  won  the  admlnk*, 
tton  of  every  one.  ^- 

Pbuobntiai.  DisTBiBVTOBa.  Inc.,  t- 

Davb  S.  Cohm.  , 

Oeneroi  Manager.  ,7, 

SBATTLB,  Wash..  June  it.  1953. 
Hon.  D.  a.  Rxxd, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C* 
Feel  excess-profits  tax  should  expire.    Ad- 
mire your  stand  to  reduce  taxes.    Keep  up 


your  good  work. 


WlLSOM  MOTQ>  Co. 


CncAao,  Iix..  June  28, 1953. 

Hon.  Danixl  Rbbo. 

House  Office  Building: 

Congratulations  on  your  courageous  fight 

against  the  ineqw  table  excess-profit  tax.    In 

our  case  this  tax  is  costing  the  Government 

8166.000  annually.    Could  anything  be  crasler 

than  that.  ,, _   __  ___ 

JORM  T.  Bbattt. 

President,  United  Specialties  Co. 

AvBOBA.  Iix«  June  28.  1953. 
Cbalrman  Danixl  Rxxd, 

Chairman    of   House    Ways  and   MeoMt 
Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Fully  in  favor  of  your  stand  on  exoM 
ivoflts  tax.    Now  expanding  and  tax  pinches 
badly,  cutting  down  our  needed  program. 
John  C  Dunham, 
President.  Aurora  Equipment  CO. 

Paou.  Pa.,  June  28,  1953. 
Chairman  Danib.  Rxxo, 

House  Ways  and  Means  Commitee: 
I  am  sending  this  telegram  to  let  yoa  know 
I  stand  wholeheartedly  in  back  of  your  post* 
tlon  regarding  excess -profits  tax.  I  belle  v* 
you  are  showing  great  patriotism  to  this 
country  in  the  position  you  are  taking.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  help  to  you  Just  let  me  know 
what  I  can  do. 

Thomas  B.  BmrxB. 
President.  PUutomatic  Corp. 

DuLTTTH  IdHiv.,  Juns  29, 19S3. 
Hon.  Danixl  A.  Rxxd, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committer, 
House  of  Bepresentatit>es: 
Tou  have  the  complete  praise  and  admira* 
tlon  of  millions  Americans  for  your  extreme 
resistance  to  the  administration's  political 
maneuvering  on  excess-profits-tax  extenalon. 
Their  victory  yesterday  shall  prove  to  b« 
very    bitter    one,    indeed,    come    November 

JXNO  F.  PaULOOCZ. 

Salt  Lakx  Cttt.  Utah.  June  20. 1953. 
Hon.  Danixl  A.  Rxxd, 

House  Office  Building: 
Please  keep  up   the   good  work.    If  this 
law  is  not  allowed  to  die  June  80  we  will  be 
out  of  business  and  30  to  40  employeea  will 
be  out  of  work. 

SuBK  Sbal  Cokp. 

M.  E.  Wallis.  President, 
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muMKLsnu,  Fa.,  June  28.  1953. 
Bob.  Dsnibl  Rebd, 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and 
Means  Covimittee: 
Cooperation  and  support  would  be  more 
feenefldal  to  country  and  party  than  death 
^  ssclae  proflU  tax. 

Chablxs  L.  Rkhib,  Jr. 

AiTBOBA,  III.,  June  28,  1953. 
Chairman  Daniel  Rexd, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives: 
Tour  stand  is  constitutionally  and  morally 
correct.    We  are  with  you  100  percent.    Fight 
on. 

ROBBBT  A.  MoBxn, 
Ferguson  Lander  Box  Co. 

Crkaoo,  III..  JuneJS.  1953. 
Reprerentatlve  Rxxd, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means 
Committee, 
House  Office  Building: 
Congratulations.    Keep  up  good  fight.  Our 
wholehearted  support. 

It.  C.  Van  HTwnra. 

CRABLorrxsviLLx,  Va.,  June  28.  1953. 
Chairman  Rxzs, 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
Read  the  House  James  O-  Leonard  letter 
on  page  10,  Wall  Street  Journal  of  last  Tues- 
day.    We  are  for  you  100  percent.     Stay  in 
there  and  fight. 

A.  T.  Tone 
W.  8.  Wabd. 

AuBOBA.  III.,  June  28,  1953. 
(Sialnnan  XXunsL  Rxxs, 

Ways  *nd  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Urge  nonextenslon   of  excess-profits   tax. 
Tour  program  favored. 

Jamxs  B.  Sibbin, 
Mortgage  Loan  Supervisor,  Heitman 
Mortgage  Co. 

Bastings,  Uich.,  June  28,  1953. 
Bepresentaitive  Danixl  Rxxo, 

ChairvfMn,  Ways  and  Means  Commit' 
tee.  Washington.  D.  C: 
One  hundred  percent  right.     Stand  pat. 
Louis  Bachmah  Familt. 

HuBON,  Mich.,  June  25,  1953. 
Hon.  Danixl  Rxxd, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee: 
Congratulations  on  your  magnificent  fight 
to  block  extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax. 
We  stand  squarely  with  you.  No  good  pur- 
pose ean  be  achieved  by  longer  continuing 
such  unfair  and  vicious  legislation. 

FOWr    HUBON    SULFBITB    ft 

Papxb  Co., 
K.  W.  KxxrzB,  Chairman. 
B.  L.  Bush.  Treasurer. 


txjtBA,  Okla.,  June  25,  1953. 
Hon.  Dantxl  a.  Rbed. 

Chair-man,  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives: 
This  reafllrms  my  approval  of  your  action 
to  prevent  extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax. 
Sxtenslon  means  the  sacrifice  of  principle  for 
expediency,  and  every  thinking  person  shoxild 
•ppose  that  course. 

Gabbxtt   Logan. 

Nxw  TOBK,  If.  T.,  June  28.  1953. 
Ben.  Daniel  Rbbd, 

Chairman,  Ways  tmd  Mernns  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives, 
Shbb   OoNGaxsaatAN   Rexd:    Want   you   to 
know  that  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Bendlx 
Mfptianesm  DlvlBkiB  oX  AVOO  Manu- 


factnr&ig  Corp..  all  resident  ed  South  Bend, 
Ind..  as  well  as  our  associates  here  in  New 
Tork.  are  behind  you  in  this  splendid  battle 
you  are  putting  up  to  preclude  the  excess- 
profits  tax  from  being  extended  beyond  June 
80.  I  am  sure  all  the  taxpayers,  corporate 
and  individual,  respect  you  and  admire  the 
grand  battle  you  have  waged  alone  in  this 
respect. 

H.  J.  DowD, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Bendix  Home  Appliances  Division, 
AVCO   Manufacturing    Corp. 


Dishonesty  of  United  Nations  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er, thank  God  for  men  like  David  Law- 
rence. This  outstanding  writer  and 
commentator  has  the  courage  and  in- 
tellectual ability  to  see  through  many 
situations  that  plague  the  United  States 
in  this  most  trying  period  in  our  his- 
tory. Above  all  he  has  the  courage  to 
call  attention  to  dishonesty  in  public 
affairs,  be  it  against  the  Democrats  or 
Republicans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  an  article  by  Mr.  David 
I^wrence  that  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  on  June  26.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  in 
this  article  kept  the  record  straight  as 
to  the  promises  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions when  the  United  States  and  others 
undertook  to  prevent  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Korea.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  an  absolute  promise 
was  made  to  unify  Korea  : 

DiSHONKSTT      or     U.      N.      IN      KOBBA — ALLOD 

Statesmkn,    Not    Rhxb.    Abb    Tbting    To 
Fabbicatx  Histobt^c^Comcbbninc  thx  Objbc- 

TTVB  or  THX   WaB 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Who  Is  telling  the  truth  about  the  "origi- 
nal objective"  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
Korean  war?  Is  It  Syngman  Rhee,  or  is  it 
the  allied  statesmen  who  Ignore  the  written 
words  of  the  U.  N.  resolution  of  October  7, 
1950,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  adopted  It? 

J\ist  a  few  days  before  the  fateful  reso- 
lution was  passed,  the  United  Nations  armies 
under  the  command  of  General  llacArthur 
had  been  authorized  by  the  aUied  govern- 
ments, including  Great  Britain,  to  cross  the 
S8th  Parallel,  and  the  war  was  being  pur- 
sxied  to  a  smashing  victory  over  the  North 
KOT^ean  Communist  armies.  Then  came  the 
intervention  of  the  Communist  Chinese 
forces,  and  the  U.  N.  troops  were  r^ulsed 
because  the  allies  got  eold  feet  and  refused 
to  permit  General  llacArthw  to  use  maxi- 
mum force  to  destroy  enemy  bases  by  air, 
an  absolute  essential  in  modem  warfare. 

But  the  U.  N.  did  not  adopt  any  other 
resolution  changing  in  any  way  its  October 
7,  1960,  declaration.  Hence  that  resolution 
Btm  stands  as  the  official  policy  of  the  U.  N. 
vntll  It  is  formBlly  reversed,  which  would 
certainly  be  more  candid  and  forthright  than 
diplomatic  quibbling  over  what  plain  Snglisb 
words  really  mean. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  now  says  It  was 
never  intended  to  unify  Korea  by  ferec  of 
•rma.    Oeo.  Mark  CUrk.  la  his  thlr4  aaalF- 


versary  message  this  week  to  hia  troops— 
undoubtedly  delivered  under  orders  from  the 
Pentagon  military  politicians  who  feel  they 
must  adhere  to  the  Truman-Acheson  line — 
says  the  original  objective  was  Just  to  repel 
aggression  at  the  3Sth  Parallel.  In  all  can- 
dor, if  this  la  true,  then  the  U.  N.  forces 
were  themselves  aggressors  when  they 
crossed  the  38th  Parallel  and  they  had  no 
business  in  North  Korea  at  all.  Anybody 
can  form  his  own  Judgment  by  reading  the 
exact  text  of  the  U.  N.  resolution  adopted 
on  October  7,  1950: 

••The  General  Assembly. 

"Having  regard  to  its  resolutions  of  No- 
vember 14,  1947  (112  (n)).  of  December  12, 
1948  (195  (m))  and  of  October  21.  1949 
(293  (IV)), 

"Having  received  and  considered  the  re- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Commission  oa 
Korea, 

"Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  resolutions  referred  to  above 
have  not  been  fully  accomplished  and,  in 
particular,  that  the  unification  of  Korea  has 
not  3ret  been  achieved,  and  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  by  an  armed  attack  from 
North  Korea  to  extinguish  by  fore*  th« 
Government  of  the  Etepublic  of  Korea. 

"Recalling  the  General  Aseembly  declara* 
tlon  of  December  12.  1948,  that  there  has 
been  established  a  lawful  government  (the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea)  hav- 
ing effective  control  and  Jvirlsdictlon  over 
that  part  of  Korea  where  the  United  Nations 
Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  was  able 
to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Korea  reside; 
that  this  Government  Is  based  on  election* 
which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  tree 
will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea 
and  which  were  observed  by  the  temporary 
commission;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such 
government  In  Korea, 

"Having  in  mind  that  United  Nations 
armed  forces  are  at  present  op>eratlng  la 
Korea  in  accordance  vrith  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Security  Council  of  June  ST. 
1950,  subsequent  to  its  resolution  of  June 
25,  1950,  that  members  of  the  United  Nations 
furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed 
attack  and  to  restore  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  area, 

"Recalling  that  the  essential  objective  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  re<* 
ferred  to  above  was  the  establishment  of  a 
unifle'\  Independent,  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment of  Korea. 

"1.  Recommends  that — 

"(A)  All  apprc^riate  steps  be  taken  to  In- 
sure conditions  of  stability  throughout 
Korea;  * 

"(B)  All  constituent  acts  be  taken,  In- 
cluding the  holding  of  elections,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  tor  the  estab- 
lishment ot  a  unified,  independent,  and  denv* 
ocratic  government  In  the  sovereign  state 
of  Korea; 

"(C)  All  sections  and  representative  bodlsa 
of  the  population  of  Korea,  South  and  North, 
be  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  restoration  of 
peace,  in  the  holding  of  elections,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  unified  government; 

"(D)  United  Nations  forces  should  not  re- 
main In  any  part  of  Korea  otherwise  than 
so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  the  objec- 
tives specified  in  subparagraphs  (A>  and 
(B)  above;   •   •  •" 

Going  back  and  rereading  the  subpara- 
graph lettered  "(A)."  one  finds  the  U.  N. 
resolving  that  the  "United  Nations  armed 
forces"  are  to  take  "all  appropriate  steps" 
to  insure  "conditions  of  stability  through- 
out Korea.** 

It  would  be  more  honorable  for  the  U.  It. 
and  its  spcAesmen  to  admit  frankly  lie  de- 
feat and  Its  feurrendcr  to  expediency  than 
to  claim  now  It  never  intended  to  a^Ueve 
military  control  by  the  U.  N.  f  oreca  over  aU 
vt  Korea. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDT 

or  mcRiGAir 
2N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Saturday,  June  27. 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
entitled  "Reds  and  Our  Churches."  and 
written  by  Eto*.  J.  B.  Matthews,  appears 
in  the  July  issue  of  American  Mercxiry. 
It  is  a  well-documented  discussion  of 
the  subject.  I  commend  it  to  all  the 
Members.    This  article  reads: 

The  largest  single  group  supporting  the 
Canununist  apparatus  in  the  United  States 
today  Is  composed  of  Protestant  clergymen. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  first  cold  war 
In  April  1948,  the  Communist  Party  of  this 
country  has  placed  more  and  more  reliance 
upon  the  ranks  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to 
provide  the  party's  subversive  appcu-atus  with 
Its  agents,  stooges,  dupes,  front  men,  and 
Xellow-travelers. 

Clergymen  outnumber  professors  2  to  1 
In  supporting  the  Communist-front  appa- 
ratus of  the  Kremlin  conspiracy.  In  the 
May  issue  of  the  American  Merc\iry.  we 
pointed  out  that  during  the  past  17  jean 
the  Communist  Party  has  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  at  least  3.500  professors — many  of 
them  as  dues-paying  members,  many  others 
as  fellow-travelers,  some  as  out-and-out  espi- 
onage agents,  some  as  adherents  of  the  party 
line  in  varying  degrees,  and  some  as  the 
unwitting  dupes  of  subversion.  During  the 
•ame  17-year  period,  the  Communist  Party 
has  enlisted  the  support  of  at  least  7,0-jO 
Protestant  clergymen  in  the  same  cate- 
gories— party  members,  fellow-travelers,  es- 
pionage agents,  party -line  adherents,  and 
unwitting  dupes. 

We  have  striking  and  concurring  testimony 
from  two  utterly  different  witnessee:  namely. 
Earl  Browder  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

While  he  was  still  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  Earl 
Browder  made  a  speech  to  the  students  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City,  in  which  he  said:  "You  may  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  we  have  preachers, 
preachers  active  in  churches,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party."  Although 
Browder  is  hardly  to  be  believed  under  oath, 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  he  spoke 
the  truth  to  the  seminary  students  on  this 
particular  point.  * 

Browder  went  on  to  explain  to  the  bxidding 
clergymen  of  the  seminary  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  allowed  a  certain  Ideological 
latitude  to  the  Protestant  ministers  who 
Joined  the  Kremlin's  conspiracy.  "There  are 
churches  in  the  United  States."  he  said, 
"where  the  preachers  preach  communism 
from  the  pulpits.  In  a  very  primitive  form,  of 
course.  In  one  particular  church  service 
described  to  me,  the  substance  of  the  ser- 
mon •  •  •  was  that  the  Communists  were 
the  angels  of  Ood  that  had  been  sent  like 
Moses  to  lead  the  people  from  the  wilderness, 
while  the  representatives  of  the  devil  were 
the  capitalists  and  their  agents.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  an  expression  of  the  offlcial 
Communist  attitude  on  these  questions,  as 
you  will  understand;  but  we  do  not  expel 
such  people  from  the  party.  The  test  for  «is 
is  whether  such  people  represent  the  social 
aspirations  of  the  masses,  which  may  take 
on  a  religlotis  form,  but  which  are  essen- 
tially social  rebellioa.  When  such  la  the 
case,  we  welcome  them  Into  our  party." 

There  Is  documentary  evidence  to  con- 
firm Browder's  statement  with  respect  to  his 
party's  ideological  leniency  on  the  subject 
of  religion  and  Communist  clergymen. 


Thi  >  People's  Institute  of  Applied  Reli- 
gion--•  Communist  school  which  is  rxin. 
■pom  ored.  and  subsidized  by  Protestant 
clerg:  men — publishes  a  handbook  which 
■ays:  "True  religion  uses  the  class  struggle 
as  th  i  most  effective  weapon  of  constructive 
social  change  in  a  class  society.  It  recog- 
nizes from  its  study  of  our  religious  heritage 
that  he  class  struggle,  while  It  is  not  a  per- 
mane  at  weapon  of  the  people,  is  the  historic 
weap  »n." 

Th(  I  People's  Institute  defines  salvation. 
In  its  handbook,  as  follows :  "Salvation  is  the 
resull  of  the  collective  effort  of  the  workers 
and  >ther  victinui  of  this  (the  capitalist | 
world  system  to  save  themselves  from  the 
oppn  isors." 

09^  the  subject  of  Protestantism,  the  Peo- 
ple :  n.stltute  offers  the  following  viewpoint: 
"PljotJstant  Church  religion  came  into  be- 
ing t3  enhance  the  rise  of  capitalism.  It 
proclaimed  the  divine  right  of  property.  It 
delflel  (spelled  "defied"  in  the  original]  the 
kings  of  finance,  the  lords  of  commerce,  and 
the  ci  iptains  of  indiistry.  Today  this  church 
rellgi  >n  Is  directed  by  remote  control  from 
the  c  lamber  of  commerce,  the  National  As- 
social  ion  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  offices  of 
carte;  imperialisU.  With  these  it  has  eco- 
nomi ;  investments  in  the  capitalist  exploits 
of  the  whole  world." 

An; '  casual  student  of  communism  will  rec- 
ognlzs  the  party  line  in  these  quotations 
from  the  published  handbook  of  the  People's 
Institute  of  Applied  Religion.  More  about 
this  i^mmunlst  training  school  for  clergy- 
men  jresently. 

Ou  •  next  witness  is  the  Director  of  the  Ped- 
eral  1  tureau  of  Investigation.  In  testimony 
bef  or  i  the  congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  on  March  26.  1947.  J. 
Edgaj  Hoover,  who  speaks  with  the  highest 
authi  rity  on  the  subject  of  communism,  said, 
"I  CO  ifess  to  a  real  apprehension  so  long  as 
Comi  lunists  are  able  to  secure  ministers  of 
the  (  oepel  to  promote  their  evil  work  and 
espx>u  ae  a  cause  that  Is  aUen  to  the  religion 
of  Ctrlst  and  Judaism." 

Bv<  n  if  we  did  not  have  the  authoritative 
testiiiony  of  Earl  Browder  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoovi  !r  on  the  subject  of  the  Communist  in- 
filtrai  ion  of  the  clergy,  we  would  have  ample 
and  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  Inroads 
of  coi  amunism  into  the  Protestant  churches. 

On  April  1,  1961.  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  issued  its 
•*Rep<  irt  on  the  Communist  Peace  Offensive — 
A  Car  ipalgn  to  Disarm  and  Defeat  the  United 
State  I."  That  report  led  off  with  the  con- 
cluslcn  that  "the  most  dangerous  hoax  ever 
devis4  d  by  the  international  Conununist  con- 
8pira<  y  la  the  current  world-wide  peace  offen- 
sive." 

Th4  dangerovis  hoax  of  the  Communist 
peace  offensive  la  still  very  much  with  us,  as 
much  so  in  1953  as  it  was  in  1951,  when  the 
Congi essional  committee  said  in  its  report: 
"Comnaunists  and  their  coconspirators  are 
spearheading  this  movement  In  cities  and 
communities  throughout  the  United  States — 
at  m  )e tings,  on  street  corners,  in  shops, 
home  I,  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  press  and 
on  th  5  radio — In  fact,  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Unlesii  it  is  completely  exposed,  many  may 
be  dwicived  and  ensnared.'* 

One  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  con- 
gressional conunlttee's  report  on  the  phony 
Comn  unlst  "peace"  offensive  was  api>arently 
overlo  3ked  by  many,  including  some  of  the 
comm  Ittee's  members.  In  this  single  volume 
of  th»  Congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerl^n  Activities,  471  Protestant  clergy- 
men are  named  as  participants  in  this  phony 
Communist  peace  maneuver.  In  giving  the 
names  of  only  471  clergymen  who  have  at- 
tache<  themselves  to  this  "campaign  to  dis- 
arm a  Id  defeat  the  United  States,"  the  con- 
gre88l<  nal  committee  was  conservative.  The 
fact  Ip  that  more  than  1,000  Protestant 
clergyAaen  have  been  participants  in  the 
Oomn  unlst  peace  organizations  whlcti  are 
nameq  la  the  committee's  report. 


Preachers,  tod.  are  people.  As  such,  they 
are  citizens  to  be  held  responsible  for  ttaetx 
civil  and  political  arts,  if  professors  and 
Government  employees  are  held  to  strict  ac- 
countability for  collaboration  with  the-Coln- 
munist-front  apparatiis,  why  not  clergymen? 
Do  clergymen  have  their  own  little  Talu 
River — their  professional  statxis — beyohd 
which  they  have  sanctuary?  Why  should 
they  be  allowed  to  participate,  without  in- 
vestigation and  exposure,  in  the  "campaign 
to  disarm  and  defeat  the  United  States"? 
The  Communist  Party  counts  heavily  on  this 
immunity  which  cowardly  politicians  would 
grant  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Among  the  471  named  in  the  congressional 
committee's  report,  we  find  the  following 
names  of  prominent  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergymen:  the  Right  Reverend  W.  Appleton 
Lawrence,  Protectant  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Western  Massachusetts;  the  Right  Reverend 
Arthur  W.  Moulton.  Protestant  Bptscopel 
bishop  of  Utah  (retired) ;  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Moore  Walker.  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Atlanta;  the  Right  Reverend  David 
William  Short.  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Iowa;  the  Right  Reverend  Benjamin  D. 
Dagwell,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ore- 
gon; the  Right  Reverend  Edward  L.  Parsons. 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  California 
(retired);  the  Right  Reverend  Walter  MiU 
chell,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ari- 
zona (retired);  and  the  Right  Reverend  O. 
Ashton  Oldham.  Protestant  Episcopal  bishoo 
of  Albany.  »-       f  *• 

Other  bishops  of  other  Protestant 
churches  named  in  the  report  of  the  congres- 
sional committee,  included  the  following- 
the   Reverand   W.   J.   Walls,    bUhop   of   the 

A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  Chicago;  the  Reverand 
8.  L.  Greene,  bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
Birmingham;  the  Reverend  William  A.  Foun- 
tain, bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Atlanta; 
the  Reverend  A.  R.  Cllppinger,  bishop  of  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church.  Day- 
ton; the  Reverend  Cameron  C.  Alleyne. 
bUhop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Cbxirch,  Phila- 
delphia; the  Reverend  B.  R.  Wright.  Jr, 
bishop  of  the  A.  M.  B.  Church,  Arkansas; 
the  Reverend  A.  J.  Allen,  bishop  of  the  A. 
M.  E.  Zion  Church,  Cleveland;  tb^^everend 
J.  Arthur  Hsmlett.  bishop  of  the  Colored  M. 

B.  Church,  Kansas  City;  the  Reverend  Carey 
A.  Glbbs,  bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
Jacksonville.  Pla.;  the  Reverend  Paul  B. 
Kern,  bishop  of  the  MethodUt  Church,  Nash- 
ville; the  Rev.  Prank  M.  Reid,  bishop  of  the 
A.  M.  E.  Church.  CoIiunbU.  8.  C;  and  the 
Reverend  Paris  A.  Wallace,  bishop  of  the 
A.   M.   E.   Zion   Church,  Brooklyn. 

Among  other  prominent  Protestant  clergy- 
men, the  congressional  committee  named 
the  foUowlng  as  partlciiMmts  in  the  phony 
Communist  peace  maneuver:  the  Reverend 
Henry  Hltt  Crane,  p«tor  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Church,  Detroit;  the  Reverend 
Walter  G.  Muelder,  dean  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Theology;  the  Reverend 
Donald  B.  Cloward,  execuUve  secretary  of  the 
CouncU  on  Christian  Social  Progress  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention;  the  Reverend 
William  K.  Lampe,  general  secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church;  the  Rev- 
erend D.  V.  Jemison,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention;  the  Reverend 
Owen  J.  Beadles.  Methodist  district  super- 
intendent, Seattle;  the  Very  Reverend  Paul 
Roberts,  dean  of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Den- 
ver; the  Reverend  Purd  B.  Deitz.  vice  chair- 
man of  the  division  of  home  missions  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches;  the  Rev- 
erend T.  T.  Brumbaugh,  associate  secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions;  and  the 
Reverend  John  B.  TTiompson.  dean  of  tbe 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Chapel,  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  Protestant  clergymen  named  In  the 
report  of  the  congressional  oomnUttee  come 
from  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  U  emphatic  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
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the  CMnmunist  infiltration  of  the  Protestant 
churches  has  been  nationwide. 

Why  were  there  no  anguished  outcries 
from  the  leftists  and  fake  liberals  2  years 
ago,  when  the  congressional  committee  pub- 
lished its  findings  concerning  the  participa- 
tion of  clergymen  in  the  "most  dangerous 
hoax  ever  devised  by  the  International  Com- 
munist conspiracy?"  Where  was  Fbankun 
D.  RoosEviLT,  Jr.?  The  concerted  smear  at- 
tack upon  Congressman  Hakou)  Velox  has  a 
familiar  stench  about  it. 

Outside  the  known  leadership  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  the  five 
top  pro-Soviet  p>ropagandists  In  this  country 
are  all  Protestant  clergymen.  Their  names 
and  positions  are  as  follows:  the  Reverend 
Harry  F.  Ward,  professor  emerit\is  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary;  the  Reverend  Ken- 
neth Ripley  Forbes,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Episcopal  League  for  Social  Action;  the  Rev- 
erend Jack  R.  McMlchael.  executive  secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Ac- 
tion; the  Reverend  Willard  Uphaus.  co- 
director  of  the  American  Peace  Crusade;  and 
the  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Fletcher,  professor  of 
Christian  Social  Ethics,  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Fletcher  and  the 
Reverend  Willard  Uphaus  were  elected  to 
membership  on  the  World  Peace  Council  at 
the  Second  World  Peace  Congress,  held  in 
Communist-controlled  Poland,  November  13- 
19.  1950.  This  gathering  had  been  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Sheflield.  England;  but,  at  the  last 
minute,  the  British  Government  refused  to 
allow  the  foreign  delegates  to  land  in  Eng- 
land. The  gathering  was,  thereupon,  trans- 
ferred to  Warsaw. 

On  May  7,  1951,  the  Department  of  State 
published  a  bulletin  entitled  "The  Phony 
Peace  Offensive."  in  which  the  World  Peace 
Council  was  discussed  in  the  bluntest  terms. 
The  State  Department  observed  correctly 
that  "the  entire  program  of  this  shadowy 
group  (the  World  Peace  Council)  coincides 
with  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
U.  S.  R.  R."  A  clearer  warning  could  hardly 
have  been  Issued.  "Let  no  one  be  deceived 
by  the  World  Peace  Council."  said  the  State 
Department.  "It  is  an  organ  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  a  tool  of  the  phony  peace 
offensive." 

The  international  "peace"  apparattis  of 
the  Kremlin  has  been  busy  in  the  United 
States,  though  such  fronts  as  the  American 
Peace  Crusade,  the  Committee  on  Peaceful 
Alternatives,  the  Mld-Centtiry  Conference  for 
Peace,  the  National  Labor  Conference  for 
Peace,  and  the  World  Peace  Appeal.  In  the 
summer  of  1950,  the  World  Peace  Appeal  was 
widely  distributed  for  the  signatures  of 
Americans.  The  Peace  Information  Center, 
an  American  adjunct  of  the  International 
"peace"  apparat\is.  released  the  names  of 
some  630  signers  of  the  World  Peace  Appeal. 
Of  the  total,  253  were  Protestant  clergymen. 
The  names  of  only  47  professors  were  In- 
cluded in  the  release.  Only  29  labor  union 
officials  were  on  the  list  of  signers. 

Among  the  630  signers  of  the  phony  World 
Peace  Appeal,  we  find  the  following:  the 
Reverend  Cullen  B.  Wilson,  Opelika.  Ala.; 
the  Reverend  Horatio  H.  Crawford,  Yuma, 
Ariz.;  the  Reverend  Kenneth  R.  Teed,  Wll- 
liamantlc,  Conn.;  the  Reverend  William  C. 
Munds,  Greenville.  Del.;  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward Martin.  Palatka,  Fla.;  the  Reverend 
Louis  C.  Phelps.  Nampa,  Idaho;  the  Reverend 
Peter  Langendorff,  Hammond,  Ind.;  the  Rev- 
erend M.  E.  Dorr,  Osage,  Iowa;  the  Reverend 
Wright  M.  Horton.  Edna.  Kans.;  the  Rever- 
end W.  R.  Brown.  Ashland,  Ky.;  the  Reverend 
Francis  C.  Hawes.  Winterport.  Me.;  the  Rev- 
erend O.  C\uter  Cromwell,  Towson.  Md.;  the 
Reverend  Paul  G.  Hayes,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.; 
the  Reverend  J.  L.  Tolbert,  New  Albany. 
Miss.;  the  Reverend  Lowell  D.  Jones,  Neleigh. 
Nebr.;  the  Reverend  Paul  L.  McClure,  Las 
Vegas.  Nev.;  the  Reverend  George  R.  Wolver- 
ton,  Franklin.  N.  H.;  the  Reverend  George 
Teague,  Tcaneck.  N.  J.;  and  the  Reverend 


Charles  H.  Davis.  Haskell,  Okla.  The  address 
of  these  clergymen  give  further  proof  that 
the  Communist  peace  apparatiis  has  blan- 
keted the  entire  country,  penetrating  into 
the  very  small  cities  and  towns  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Other  comparisons  will  indicate  the  pre- 
dominance of  clergymen  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Communist-front  apparatus. 

The  Mid-Century  Conference  for  Peace  was 
one  of  the  units  in  the  phony  Communist 
peace  offensive.  It  was  convened  in  Chi- 
cago in  May  1960.  Among  360  supporters  of 
this  Communist  front,  there  were  194  clergy- 
men, 98  educatCHS.  and  only  23  labor  union 
officials. 

The  Conference  on  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  another  of  the  units 
in  the  phony  Communist  peace  offensive, 
sent  an  open  letter  to  Members  of  Congros. 
which  was  signed  by  637  clergymen  and  only 
74  educators. 

Another  of  the  current  units  of  the  Com- 
mxmist-front  apparatus,  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Repeal  the  McCarran  Act  (the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1960),  issued  a  press 
release  signed  by  628  clergymen  and  only  109 
educators. 

The  oldest  unit  of  the  Communist-front 
apparatus  In  this  country  Is  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom. 
an  organization  cited  as  "Communist  and 
subversive"  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
ACPFB  specializes  in  the  defense  of  alien 
Communists  who  have  been  arrested  for  de- 
portation. To  Join  in  the  defense  of  these 
alien  agents  of  the  Moscow  conspiracy,  the 
ACPFB  has  been  successful  in  enlisting  hun- 
dreds of  Protestant  clergymen.  In  fact,  the 
honorary  chairman  of  the  ACPFB  is  the 
Right  Reverend  Arthur  W.  Moiilton,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Utah  (retired). 
Among  the  current  sponsors  of  the  organi- 
zation, we  find  the  following  clergymen:  the 
Reverend  Paul  J.  Allured,  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  Lansing,  Mich.;  the  Reverend  Piank 
D.  Campbell.  Del  Rosa,  Calif.;  the  Reverend 
L.  A.  Gross,  Chicago;  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
Peet.  Mill  Valley,  Calif.;  and  the  Reverend 
Kenneth  Ripley  Forbes.  Philadelphia. 

A  recent  ACPFB  leaflet  entitled  "Clergy- 
men  Condemn  Deportations"  was  signed  by 
97  Protestant  clergymen.  Including  such  vet- 
eran supporters  of  the  Communis  t-front  ap- 
paratus as  the  following:  The  Reverend  Lee 
H.  Ball,  Irvlngton,  N.  Y.;  the  Reverend  Burns 
Brodhead,  Bristol.  Pa.;  the  Reverend  Mark 
A.  Chamberlin,  Gresham,  Oreg.;  the  Reverend 
John  W.  tJarr.  Jr.,  New  York  City;  the  Rev- 
erend Oliver  G.  Droppers.  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
the  Reverend  Charles  A.  Hill.  Detroit;  the 
Reverend  Chester  E.  Hodgson,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
the  Reverend  John  Howland  Lathrop. 
Brooklyn;  and  the  Reverend  James  D.  Wy- 
ker,  Missouri. 

One  of  the  oldest  Communist  enterprises 
for  clergymen  in  this  country  is  known  as 
the  People's  Institute  of  Applied  Religion, 
reference  to  which  has  been  made  in  these 
pages  already.  The  present  headquarters  of 
the  PIAR  are  in  Helena,  Ala. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  listed  the  People's  Institute  of  Applied 
Religion  as  "Communist  and  subversive." 
The  director  of  the  PIAR  is  the  Reverend 
Claude  C.  Williams,  who  admitted  some  years 
ago  that  his  Communist  Party  membership 
card  was  made  out  In  the  name  of  "John 
Galey." 

The  People's  Institute  of  Applied  Religion 
specializes  in  disseminating  Communist 
propaganda  among  preachers  in  rural  com- 
munities In  the  South.  The  PIAR  director, 
Claude  WilMams,  wrote  cme  of  his  local  lead- 
ers, with  reference  to  a  PIAR  conference  to 
be  held  In  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  St. 
Louis,  as  follows:  "Write  me  in  the  enclosed 
envelope  stating  that  I  can  depend  upon 
you  and  Moore  to  have  at  least  10  real  hill- 
billy. honest-to-Ood  Bible  preachers  here 
for  the  Institute.    Well  pay  oil  and  keeps 


as  promised  before.     And  I'm  lure  that  I 
can  get  you  on  the  payroll." 

The  payroll  to  which  Williams  referred  In 
his  letter  was  the  pas^roll  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  of  North  America,  of  which  the 
Reverend  Mark  A.  Dawber  was  then  execu- 
tive secretary.  The  Home  Missions  Council 
was  one  of  the  most  important  Protestant 
church  bodies  in  America.  It  was  recently 
nuule  the  Division  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  According 
to  the  Reverend  Claude  C.  Williams,  the 
Home  Missions  Council  of  North  America 
made  cash  subsidies  for  the  work  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Applied  Religion.  Shock- 
ing as  it  may  seem  to  sincere  Protestant 
Christians  in  this  country,  the  undisputed 
fact  is  that  some  of  their  Christian -dedicated 
dollars  went  to  support  the  dissemination  of 
communism  and  subversion  among  rurfcl 
Clerg3maen. 

Among  the  international  board  members 
and  sponsors  of  the  People's  Institute  of 
Applied  Religion,  we  find  the  following 
prominent  clergymen  listed  on  the  currei^t 
letterhead :  The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Fletcher; 
the  Reverend  Jack  R.  McMlchael,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Action;  the  Revej^end  Harry  F.  Ward; 
and  the  Reverend  Willard  Uphaus,  codlrector 
of  the  American  Peace  Crusade.  These  four 
clergymen  are,  as  has  been  observed  already, 
among  the  top  five  pro-Soviet  propagandists 
In  the  United  States  outside  the  known  lead« 
era  of  the  Communist  Party.  -- 

Also  listed  as  international  board  members 
and  sponsors  of  the  PIAR  are  the  following 
Protestant  clergymen :  The  Reverend  Stephen 
H.  Frltchman,  Los  Angeles;  the  Reverend 
Chester  E.  Hodgson,  Newark;  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Hewlett  Johnson,  the  "Red"  Dean  of 
Canterbury;  the  Reverend  John  Howland 
Lathrop.  Brookljm;  the  Reverend  Harold  P. 
Marley,  Chicago;  the  Reverend  William  How- 
ard Melish,  Brookljm;  the  Reverend  John  B. 
Thompson,  Dean  of  the  RockefeUer  Memo- 
rial Chap>el;  the  Reverend  Kenneth  Leslie, 
editor  of  the  Protestant;  the  Reverend 
Charles  C.  Webber,  president  of  the  CIO 
Coimcil  of  Virginia;  end  the  Reverend  John 
Whittier  Darr,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

The  Protestant,  edited  from  its  inception 
by  the  Reverend  Kenneth  Leslie,  has  long 
been  a  Communist  propMiganda  medixun 
among  clergymen.  Formerly  published  in 
New  York  City,  this  subversive  magazine  Is 
now  issued  In  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  April  1963  issue  of  the  Protectant 
opens  with  a  poem  (?)  entitled  "BSao  Cooks 
a  Dish."  Mao  is.  of  course,  the  head  of  the 
Red  terroristic  regime  in  China.  The  poem 
closes  with  the  following  lines: 

"Gongs  of  all  Asia  summon  all  Asia: 
Come  to  the  feast  that  our  Mao  is  prepar» 
Ing." 

With  reference  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  poem  In  the  Protestant 
has  the  following  lines: 

"Pinning  them  down  In  Korea  while  sharp*  • 
enlng 
Chop-sticks    for    Europe,    chop-sticks    for 
Asia." 

Backing  the  rank  Communist  propaganda 
of  the  Protestant  and  listed  as  "editorial 
advisers"  in  the  April  1953  issue  are  the  fol- 
lowing clergymen:  The  Reverend  William  T. 
Baird.  Essex  Commiinity  Chvirch,  Chicago; 
the  Reverend  Russell  C.  Barbour,  editor  of 
the  National  Baptist  Voice,  Nashville;  Regin- 
ald H.  Bass,  New  York  City;  the  Reverend  I. 
Jonathan  Domes;  the  Reverend  Joseph  P. 
Fletcher;  the  Reverend  Sidney  E.  Harris, 
Woodbume,  Ore.;  the  Reverend  A.  Eustace 
Haydon,  University  of  Chicago;  the  Reverend 
Donald  Lothrop,  Community  Chtirch  of  Bos- 
ton; the  Reverend  E.  D.  McGowan,  Epworth 
Methodist  Church,  Bronx;  the  Reverend 
John  A.  Maynard.  French  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  New  York  City;  the  Reverend 
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Lloyd  Frank  MerriU,  Manchester,  Mif  h  :  the 
Reverend  Dryden  L.  Phelps,  former  mlfsion- 
Sfy  in  China;  the  Reverend  D.  R.  Sharpe, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Baptist 
Association:  the  Reverend  Wilfred  Wake- 
field. Brookfleld.  HI.;  and  the  Reverend 
Claude  C.  WlUiams.  director  of  the  People's 
Institute  of  Applied  Religion. 

The  Protestant,  formerly  known  as  the 
Protestant  Digest,  has  been  viciously  antl- 
Cathollc  as  well  as  pro-Communist.  Hardly 
an  issue  of  the  magazine  has  appeared  in  the 
past  15  years  In  which  there  were  fewer  than 
a  half  dOEen  articles  breathing  hatred  to- 
ward Roman  Catholics  and  love  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Protestant  brazenly  defended  the 
Hungarian  torture  and  Imprisonment  at 
Cardinal  Mindzenty. 

In  iu  December-January  1943  issue,  the 
Protestant  carried  the  following  editorial 
rhapsody,  entitled  "God's  Red  Army": 

"It  Is  not  because  Russia  has  saved  us 
that  we  thank  God  for  the  Red  army.  •  •  • 
It  Is  simply  because  of  what  Russia  is  and 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  Red  army 
Itself,  the  spiritual  quality  of  Its  sokUers. 
the  way  its  soldiers  feel  toward  Its  people, 
the  way  lU  soldiers  feel  toward  their  enemies. 
ThU  Is  why,  listening  to  our  innermost 
voice,  ws  hear  ourselves  thanking  God  for 
the  Red  army." 

In  the  fall  at  IMl.  3  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Protestant  obtained  the  signa- 
tures of  1,000  Protestant  clergymen  to  a 
manifesto  calling  for  aUout  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  I>aUy  Worker  featured  this 
achievement  with  a  page  1.  8-column  banner 
headline.  The  manifesto  declared,  among 
other  things,  that  "not  one  member  of  any 
branch  of  our  Government  Is  Communist." 
Why  1,000  Protestant  clergymen  considered 
themselves  competent  to  sign  such  a  pre- 
posterous statement  is  a  question  to  ponder. 
IU  falsity  has  been  fully  established.  Among 
the  signers  of  the  statement  we  find  the 
following:  The  Reverend  John  A.  Makay. 
president  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary' 
the  Reverend  D.  V.  Jemlson.  president  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention;  the  Reverend 
Walter  U.  Horton,  Oberlln  College;  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  F.  Fletcher;  the  Reverend  Guy 
Kmery  Shipler;  the  Right  Reverend  G.  Ash- 
ton  Oldham.  Protestent  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Albany;  and  the  Reverend  Rufus  W.  Weaver 
chairman  of  the  Baptist  PubUe  Relations 
Committee. 

One  of  the  most  efTectlve  pro-Sorlet  prop*. 
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Ini  •mu<^  as  the  ctHtgresslonal  Committee 
on  U  i-Amerlcan  Activities  has  already  made 
ext«E  sive  investigations  of  V\t  Communist 
affillstlons  of  clergymen,  and  published  an 
antiro  report  on  one  organization  of  clergy- 
men--the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Actio  0 — it  Is  difBcult  to  understand  the  pro- 
tests registered  at  this  late  date  against  the 
inves  Ogation  of  pro-Communist  clergymen. 
It  is  especially  dlfllcult  to  understand  these 
protflits  when  they  emanate  from  Congress- 
men KTbo  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  all  of  whom  con- 
curre  1  in  the  previous  investigations  of 
clerg;  men. 

Fol  owing  the  suggestion  of  Congressman 
Haboij>  Velok.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  U  a- American  Activities,  that  his  com- 
mitter might  pursue  Its  Investigations  into 
the  ;  >ro-Communist  sflillations  of  clergy- 
men in  the  future,  tens  of  thousands  of 
letter!  and  telegrams  poured  Into  the  cfflce 
of  Co  ngreasman  Velsb.  Nlnty-siz  percent  of 
these  communications  backed  Veldx.  The 
comn  unications  received  from  clergymen 
themi  elves  were  likewise  overwhelming  in 
their  approval  of  the  Congressman's  cug- 
gestio  n. 

Wh  r,  one  often  hears,  is  it  a  matter  of  any 
great  concern  that  ministers  of  the  gospel 
Join,  iiponsor,  or  otherwise  support  the  Com- 
munli  it-front  apparatus?  The  answer  to  that 
quest  on  Is  that  the  Communist-front  ap- 
parat  IS  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  whole 
nefarious  Communist  conspiracy  to  destroy 
us;  tliat  It  is  assigned  as  definite  a  role  as 
the  Communist  Party  Itself,  the  espionage 
cells,  the  Communist  training  schools,  and 
the  C  unmunlst  press.  In  the  May  issue  of 
Amerl  can  Mercury,  the  multiple  uses  of  the 
Comn  xinlst-front  apparatus  were  set  forth 
in  soE  ie  detail.  The  reader  is  Invited  to  refer 
to  th<  t  discussion  in  my  article  on  Commu- 
nism ind  the  Colleges. 

It  lardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  vast 
major  ty  of  American  protestant  clergymen 
are  k  yal  to  the  free  institutions  of  this 
county,  as  weU  as  loyal  to  their  solemn 
trxist  Ls  ministers  of  the  gospeL  In  a  sense, 
this  c  verwhelming  majority  Is  embarrassed 
by  thd  parUcipatlon  of  the  minority  in  the 
actlvllles  of  the  most  sinister  conspiracy  in 
the  hJ  itory  of  the  world. 

The  international  Commiuilst  conspiracy 
alms  a  t  the  total  obliteration  of  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  c:  villzatlon.  Communist  dogma  Is  dia- 
metric lUy  opposed  to  every  tenet  of  Judeo- 
CLristan   theology   and   philoeophy.     It   is. 
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ganda  media  in  the  United  States  durlM  the  fv      ,         ^^^087   and   philoeophy.     It   is. 

past  generation  has  been  the  Methodist  Fnd  *f  *™'<  ""••  nothing  short  of  a  monstrous  puz- 

•ration  for  Social  Action  ^*   ^ "   ■°™*    ''O^O   Protestant   clergymen 

On  February  17,  1962,  the  Committee  on  J»*7«J*«"  drawn  during  the  past  17  years 

Un-American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Rep-  rS^S  !  k*Ik°!'1^'  ""*  Kremlin's  conspiracy, 

resentatlves  released  an  SV-paee  reoort  ..n  ^°^  '  °^  "^**  **»<»«  pro-Communist  clergy- 

♦.ti-^  ..«„. .^.  .-  ".'.  PfSe  report  en-  men  h  tve  allowed  their  zeal  for  social  Justice 


titled  Review  of  the  Methodist  Federation 
for  Social  Action."  This  report  established 
beyond  the  possibUlty  of  successful  contra- 
diction  that  the  views  and  policies  of  the 
MFSA  have  throughout  the  years  closely 
paralleled  those  of  the  Communist  Party. 

For  many  years,  the  active  leader  of  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action  was 
the  Reverend  Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  executive  secre- 
tary, the  Reverend  Jack  R.  McMlchael.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  two  more  effective  pro- 
Soviet  propagandists  in  the  United  States 
than  Ward  and  McMlchael.  Ward  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
has  written  several  books  extoUlng  the  Soviet 
system.  McMlchael  was  bead  of  the  Commu- 
nist and  subversive  American  Youth  Con- 
Both  clergymen  have  been  affiliated 


apparatus. 

The  prewnt  otBetn  o#  the  Methodist  Fed- 
eration are  as  toUows:  President,  Bishop 
Kdgar  A.  Love;  vice  presidents.  Bishop  J.  W  & 
Bowen,  and  the  aeverend  adgar  Wahlberg- 
recording  secretary.  Loyd  Warley;  treasurer, 
the  Reverend  Lee  H.  Ball;  aad  hononr* 
chairman.  Bishop  Fraocli  J.  If  cCkmnelL 


to  run  away  with  their  better  Judgment  and 
patriot  Ism? 

A  pe  rtial  explanation  of  theee  thousands 
of  cler  :ymen  who  have  collaborated  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  Communist-front 
appara  ;us  may  be  found  in  the  vogue  of  the 
"social  gospel"  which  Infected  the  Protestant 
theological  seminaries  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ag  3.  Many  graduates  of  the  liberalized 
Protest  int  seminaries  abandoned  religion  al- 
togetlM  r  in  favor  of  the  social  gospel. 

The  :  leverend  Walter  Raxoschenbush,  with 
his  Chi  istlanizing  the  Social  Order,  and  the 
Reverend  Harry  F.  Ward,  with  his  the  New 
Social  I  Jrder.  pioneered  the  social  gospel  In 
the  years  before  World  War  I,  the  former  a 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 
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IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SENTATZVX8 
Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker.  Robert  Q. 
Storey  Is  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.    He  is  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  dean  of  Uie  law 
school  of  Southern  Methodist  University 
in  that  city.    He  also  is  president  of  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.     Long 
active  in  the  organized  bar,  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Dallas  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  State  Bar  of  Texas,  and 
he  has  held  many  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  American  Bar  Association. 
During  the  war  he  was  a  combat  intel- 
ligence officer  and  later  he  served  as 
executive  trial  counsel  at  the  Nuremberg 
war  crimes  trials.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Ju- 
dicature Society,  and  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  April  1953  issue 
of  the  publication  entitled    'Journal  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society": 
Ths  Legal  PRorcssioN  and  Ckiminal  Jxjwnct 
(By  Robert  O.  Storey) 
Believing  in  the  supremacy  of  law  as  we 
do.  It  is  anomalous  that  Americans  are  the 
most  lawless  people  In  the  world.     Why  this 
should  be  Is  within  the  competence  of  sociol- 
ogists and  criminologists  to  determine.     The 
lawyer  is  concerned  with  the  cause  of  crime 
as  a  good  citizen;   but  his  prottesslonal  re 
sponslbillty  Is   with   the  ad 
criminal   Justice.    Criminal 

lawyers  only  after  crimes  have  

mltted.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  as  a 
profession  we  have  no  responsibility  for  the 
betterment  of  criminal  Justice  in  America, 
or  that  we  lack  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

What  Is  more  Important  to  a  man — his 
property  or  his  liberty?    His  business  or  his 
life?     As  a  profession  dedicated   to  pubUo 
service,  it  is  a  regretable,   but  undeniable 
fact,   that   we   have   done   nM>re    to   protect 
property  rights  in  the  civil  courts  than  we 
have    to    punish    criminals    and    preserve 
human  rights  in  the  criminal  courts.    The 
bar  has  never  given  sufficient  attention  to 
the  problem  of  criminal  Justice  In  America. 
Probably  this  is  because  most  of  our  lawyers 
practice  civil  law  exclusively,  and  never  come 
into  contact  with,  or  acquire  very  great  In- 
terest In.  the  problems  of  criminal  Justice. 
Dean  Poimd  has  commented  that  "in  the 
general  run  of  criminal  cases,  taking  the 
country  over,  coiusel  faU  far  short  of  the 
standard  which  Is  maintained  for  dvU  case*." 
AH  KHOLisa  TaAomoir 
The  tradition  In  Bixgland  is  quite  the  con- 
trary.   It  ts  there  an  unwritten  law  that  no 
barrister    may    decline    a    brief— and    that 
means  refuse  to  try  a  case  in  court — except 
for  good  reason.     Sir  Norman  Blrkett,  the 
great  English  Jurist  who  has  so  many  timet 
spoken  to  the  lawyers  on  this  side  of  the 


prosessional  re- 
Im^istrafion  of 

i^Mb^osme  to 
havenaaen  com- 


gress.  Both  clergymen  have  been  affiliated  ®*P*^*  *^**  *^***  Utter  a  Methodist.  In  the  spoken  to  the  lawyers  on  this  side  of  the 
with  scores  of  units  of  the  Communist-front  B«nerat  on  which  followed,  these  two  men  Atlantic,  once  said  that  in  his  own  practice 
apparatus.  recrult<  d  through  their  teaching  and  writ-     **  ***"  English  bar  he  frequently  had  to  un- 

ings  tfajousands  of  younger  clergymen  who  f f!2f***  murder  cases  of  the  greatest  com- 
began  to  fancy  themselves  as  modem  editions  •"''"^*"  ~  '"  "' 
of  the  »lghth-century  prophets— Amos,  Ho- 
ses. Isaiah,  and  Mlcha.  They  forgot  that 
these  iirophets  were  ae  passionately  con- 
cerned with  individual  human  freedom  as 
they  wa  ds  with  aodal  JuiUce. 


plexlty  and  difficulty,  not  because  he 
wanted  to  do  so.  but  becatise  of  the  un- 
written law  that  he  could  not  refuse  them. 
England's  leading  barristers  try  criminal  aiMl 
civil  cases  alike. 

Many  of  you.  I  am  svire,  will  recall  the  re- 
•mt  trial  in  Xngland  of  a  man  who  wac 
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accused  of  murdering  several  victims  not 
alone  for  their  possessions,  but  also  for  their 
blood.  The  case  was  a  cause  celebre  in  Eng- 
land and  was  widely  reported  in  our  press. 
It  gives  rise  to  a  most  Interesting  strategy  of 
defense — which  did  not.  however,  pay  off,  as 
It  turned  out.  The  accused  had  made  a  writ- 
ten confession  in  which  he  admitted  killing 
the  victim  for  whose  murder  he  was  being 
tried,  and  also  confessed  to  the  murder  of 
several  other  victims,  and  to  the  habit 
of  sUtting  their  throats  and  drinking 
a  cup  of  their  stUl  warm  blood.  When 
th«  case  came  on  for  trial  the  prosecu- 
tion read  Into  the  record  that  portion  of  the 
confession  which  pertained  to  the  killing  of 
the  particular  victim  for  whose  murder  the 
acciised  was  being  tried.  It  would  have  been 
highly  prejudicial,  and  quite  Inadmissible, 
for  the  rest  of  the  confession  relating  to  other 
murders  and  the  vampire  tactics  of  the  ac- 
cused to  have  been  put  before  the  Jury.  But 
It  was  obvious  to  defense  counsel  that,  since 
the  confession  was  not  subject  to  challenge, 
the  chances  of  the  accused  winning  every 
case  which  might  be  brought  against  him  on 
the  basis  of  It  were  quite  hopeless.  The  best 
defense  lay  In  a  claim  of  Insanity.  Accord- 
ingly, defense  counsel  caused  the  entire  con- 
fession to  be  read  into  the  record  seeking 
thereby  to  convince  the  Jtu7  that  only  a 
demented  person  would  engage  In  such  grue- 
some pastime.  The  Jury,  however,  thought 
differently;  the  defense  failed;  snd  the  man 
was  convicted.  Now  I  mention  this  case,  not 
because  of  its  strange  featt'res,  nor  the  novel 
defense  which  It  invoked,  but  because  the 
leading  lawyer  for  the  prosecution  was  the 
then  Attorney  General  for  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Hartley  Shawcross.  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  was  the  eminent  English  barrister.  Sir 
David  MaxweU  Fyfe.  formerly  Chief  British 
prosecutor  at  Nuremberg,  at  that  time  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  currently  Home 
Secretary  in  the  Conservative  government. 
Can  you  recall  any  recent  criminal  case  in 
the  United  States  which  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  defended  by  an 
eminent  civil  lawyer  and  Meml>er  of  Con- 
gress? 

Whence  derives  this  English  tradition  In 
the  bar  that  every  barrister  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  meanest  criminal  when 
called  upon  t  j  give  his  services  in  the  defense 
of  liberty — or  of  life?  Perhaps  It  had  lU 
origin — certainly  It  received  its  most  Im- 
passioned Justification — in  the  defense  of 
Tom  Paine  by  Thomas  Krskine  who.  in  the 
course  of  his  great  speech  in  Westminster 
Hall,  declared:  "I  will  forever,  at  all  hazards, 
assert  the  dignity,  independence,  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  English  bar;  without  impartial 
Jtistice.  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  English 
constitution,  can  have  no  existence.  Prom 
the  moment  that  any  advocate  can  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  he  will  or  will  not  stand 
between  tlie  Crown  and  the  subject  arraigned 
In  the  court  where  he  dally  site  to  practice, 
from  that  moment  the  liberties  of  England 
are  at  an  end." 

The  American  concept  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Individual  lawyer  to  defend  persons 
accused  of  crime  Is  counterpoint  to  the 
British.  Oxir  canons  state  a  contrary  rule: 
"No  lawyer  Is  obligated  to  act  either  as  ad- 
viser or  advocate  for  every  person  who  may 
wish  to  become  his  client.  He  has  the  right 
to  decline  employment."  But  while  we  thus 
hold  to  the  view  that  individual  lawyers 
may  decline  the  defense  of  accused  persons, 
the  legal  profession  cannot  abnegate  the 
responslbUlty  which  exclusively  belongs  to 
It  to  see  that  every  man  charged  with  crime 
has  competent  counsel  for  his  defense.  And 
I  do  not  believe  that,  save  in  exceptional 
clrciunstances,  persons  answering  charges  are 
Inadequately  represented  in  criminal  cases 
in  the  United  States.  I  do  deplore  the  al- 
most exclusive  Interest  of  our  young  lawyers 
In  the  civU  practice.  It  Is  more  remunera- 
tive. It  is  more  pleasant.  Yet  I  wonder 
whether  In  winning  any  civil  case  there  can 


be  a  thrill  commensurate  with  gaining  the 
acquittal  of  a  fellow  citizen  unjustly  charged 
with  felony.  To  save  a  life — and  thereby  to 
vindicate  Justice  In  Its  most  precloiis  form — 
stirely  the  highest  reward  the  practice  of  law 
can  offer  the  lawyer. 

The  defense  of  accused  pers<Hi8  is  an  Im- 
portant, but  It  Is  not  the  only,  aspect  of 
criminal  Justice  which  must  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  bar.  We  have,  as  a  profession, 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  prompt  and 
forceful  prosecutions,  fair  and  speedy  trials, 
reasonable  methods  of  investigation,  better 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure— all  to  the 
end  that  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
shall  receive  the  same  attention  from  the  bar 
that  civil  law  administration  has  received, 
and  that  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice shall  be  improved  in  its  broadest  aspects. 

ckhcx  or  swaTcs 

I  said  In  my  opening  remarks  that  Arnica 
is  a  lawless  country.  Let  me  quote  briefly  to 
you  from  the  1963  semiannual  bulletin  on 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  If  you  think 
we  are  becoming  more  law  abiding,  I  think 
these  facts  wiU  shock  you.     I  quote: 

"More  than  a  million  major  crimes  and  a 
6.4  percent  nationwide  increase  in  crime  was 
tallied  up  in  the  first  6  months  of  1953.  A 
continuation  of  this  rate  will  bring  weU  over 
3  million  serious  crimes  for  the  year.  Killers 
increased  their  activities  to  slay  6,430  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  diiring  the  first  6 
months  of  1952.  Over  50,000  additional  vic- 
tims suffered  felonlotis  assaults  while  prop- 
erty of  40.190  individuals  was  forcefully 
taken  from  them  by  robbers." 

Now,  I  come  from  Texas.  We  like  to  think 
in  big  figtu-es.  And  we  know,  too,  that  our 
country  is  large  and  populous.  But  even  a 
Texas  lawyer  takes  a  UUle  fright  at  the 
thought  that  one  serious  crime  was  com- 
mitted last  year  for  every  75  men.  women,  and 
children  in  this  Nation.  Let  me  continue 
from  the  report: 

"Substantial  increases  occtored  In  all 
crimes  except  rapes  dtuing  the  first  half  of 
1952.  Robberies  J\miped  1S.8  percent 
throughout  the  Nation.  whUe  murder  with 
the  smallest  gain  was  up  110  deaths  or  8.4 
percent." 

The  rep<xt  shows,  furthermore,  that  the 
age  group  which  was  responsible  for  the 
largest  number  of  arrests  for  males  and  fe- 
males combined  for  offenses  of  every  kind — 
was  the  group  of  18-year-old  children.  This 
group  led  in  burglary,  in  larcency,  and  it 
would  have  led  in  auto  theft,  except  that  17 
year  olds  topped  that  categc«7.  It  was  the 
group  committing  the  largest  number  of 
rapes,  violation  of  Uquor  laws,  and  vagran- 
cy. Is  there  a  crime  problem  in  the  United 
States?  The  Nation  was  stiuined  by  the  dis- 
closure of  the  Senate  crime  investigations 
last  year — but  the  cold  statistics  I  have 
quoted  ought  to  be  enough  in  themselves  to 
waken  every  American — and  especially  every 
lawyer  in  America — to  the  enormity  of  this 
problem — and  its  significance  to  the  future 
of  our  country,  the  well-being  of  our  society, 
and  the  security  of  our  homes. 

THX  ABC  aPBCiAi.  coacMTrm 
The  American  Bar  Association  has  long 
studied  and  worked  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law.  Its  section  on  criminal  law  is  one  of 
the  oldest  permanent  subdivisions  of  the  as- 
sociation and  has  led  in  the  promulgation 
and  rtfectuatlon  of  numerous  Improvements 
in  the  great  field  of  criminal  law.  This  year 
the  American  Bar  Association  is  launching 
the  most  comprehensive  investigation  into 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  It  has 
ever  sought  to  undertake.  At  the  mid-win- 
ter meeting  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  Chi- 
cago last  month,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  on  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice,  to  consist  of  seven  members,  and  to 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  submitting  to 
the  house  of  delegate*,  following  a  thorough 


study,  recommendations  for  (a)  minimum 
standards  of  procedm^  and  administration 
of  the  criminal  law,  (b)  appropriate  means 
for  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  such, 
standards  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  houa«r 
of  delegates,  and  (c)  reconmiendations  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  an  institute  on  crimi- 
nal law.  I  intend  to  appoint  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  bar  to  this  committee.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  destined  to  make  a  repcn-t  which 
will  have  a  profound  impact  upon  crinoinal 
Justice  in  America.  And  I  trust  that  the  bar 
generally  may  find,  and  welcome,  an  oppor- 
ttinity  to  participate  in  its  constructive  ef- 
forts. ^ 

The  first  dramatic  appeal  to  the  Amerlcaa.- 
Bar  Association  to  seek  Improvements  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  was  made  by  Dean 
Roscoe  Potind.  then  of  Nebraska,  in  hia 
epochal  address  to  the  association  at  the 
1907  annual  meeting,  on  The  Causes  of  Un-- 
certainty  and  Delay  in  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  The  challenge  which  he  then  made 
to  the  profession  to  improve  Judicial  pro- 
cediire  marked  the  beginning  of  the  long 
campaign  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
for  procedtiral  reforms.  The  opportunity  to 
assist  m  bettering  civil  procedure  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  was  provided  when,  on  June  19, , 
1934,  the  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  committing  to  the 
SujM'eme  Court  the  whole  province  of  prac- 
tice and  procediire  in  civil  actions  in  the 
Federal  district  courts.  Promptly  there  were 
created  in  the  various  Federal  districts  local, 
conunittees  of  lawyers  offering  suggestions 
and.  In  some  cases,  submitting  complete 
codes  of  civil  procedure.  All  proposals  were 
considered  with  care  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  14  experts,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Hon.  William  D.  Mitchell,  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  p>erform  actual  work 
of  draftsmanship.  Finally  the  work  of  the 
conunittee  was  submitted  in  open  forum  to 
the  membership  of  the  American  Bar  Asso-* 
elation.  The  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Proce- 
dure became  effective  in  1938. 

Subsequently,  under  similar  enabling  Ieg«, 
islation,  the  Supreme  Court,  on  February  3.~ 
1941,  appointed  a  distinguished  Advisory- 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt.  to  assist  th«. 
Coxirt  in  the  preparation  of  rules  of  pleading, 
practice,  and  procedure  with  respect  to  pro- 
ceedings prior  to  and  including  verdict  in 
criminal  cases  In  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.  On  November  17,  1941.  the  commit^ 
tee  was  directed  to  assist  the  Cotirt  la 
amending  rules  promulgated  by  it  with  re- 
spect to  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  after 
verdict.  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  gov- 
erning proceedings  prior  to  and  including 
verdict  became  effective  In  1945;  and  rules 
governing  proceedings  after  verdict,  the  year 
following. 

CBXICIKAI.  law  ZH  THB  eTATSB 

Important  as  these  improvements  In  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  law  la 
the  Federal  system  have  been,  they  do  not 
touch,  except  indirectly,  the  far  greater 
area  of  Judicial  administration  in  o\ir  sev* 
eral  State  Jurtsdlctlons.  Particularly  Is  this 
true  with  respect  to  criminal  law.  There  ia 
no  Federal  conmion  law  of  crimes  and  the 
field  of  Federal  criminal  law  in  the  past 
has  been  highly  circumscribed,  being  con- 
cerned with  piracy,  treason,  sedition.  Inter- 
ference with  the  malls,  evasion  of  taxes.  an<t 
simUar  offenses  arising  under  strictly  Fed- 
eral law.  In  recent  years  the  area  of  Inter- 
est under  Federal  crlnalnal  law  has  Increased 
through  legislation  designed  to  strike  at  or- 
dinary criminal  acts  when  State  boundaries 
are  crossed.  The  striking  example  of  thia 
trend  was  the  enactment  in  June  1932,  of  the 
Anti-Kldnaping  Act.  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
kidnaping  of  the  Lindbergh  baby.  Similar 
statutes  since  have  been  enacted  to  enable 
Inderal  authtn-ltles  to  apprehend  and  pros- 
ecute persons  suspected  of  felonies  involv- 
ing the  crossing  of  State  lines.    Under  this 
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taBMitSoB  ttw  ScpwtoMnt  of  JmOme  me> 
c—ded  In  eurtafUng  tb*  oparsttoiM  of  many 
kltSnapen.  gkn^rtcrs.  and  bold-iip  men 
wbOM  •ctinttM  ■eandJdlSMl  tbe  Nation  ao 
ftmn  ago.  Thsae  new  reapooalbllltiea  In  Um 
Federal  field  require  tncreased  sttidj  of  tb« 
•Cafadards  of  proeedure  and  admlnlstratfcm 
dr  PMeral  criminal  law.  Tbe  principal  body 
at  criminal  law,  however,  la,  and  will  re> 
main,  purtlj  State  law.  Impctoa  must  be 
glTen  to  the  adoption  of  ImproTCd  stand- 
ards of  criminal  procedure  In  the  aereral 
Statca. 

During  the  administration  of  Hon.  Arthur 
T.  Vanderbilt,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  AHKWiatlbn  In  1837-38,  and  as  a  result 
{^  his  leadership,  the  section  of  ^diclal  ad- 
ministration under  the  chairmanship  of 
Judge  John  J.  Parker  devoted  its  efforts  to  a 
study  of  the  procedure  of  tbe  courts,  with  a 
▼lew.  In  Judge  Patter's  own  words,  "of  sug- 
gesting needed  reforms  and  of  formulating 
standards  which  may  serre  as  guides  to  all 
who  are  Interested  In  Improving  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice."  Seven  committees  were 
established  to  study  and  to  report  minimum 
nqulrements  needed  In  a  practical  way  to 
make  each  of  the  selected  aspects  of  pro- 
cedure effective  and  workable.  These  conx- 
mlttees  dealt  with  Judicial  administration, 
pre-trial  procedure,  trial  practice,  trial  by 
jury  Including  selection  of  jurors,  the  law 
of  evidence,  appellate  practice,  and  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  tribunals.  Personnel  of 
tbe  committees  was  selected  with  the  great- 
est care  and  each  committee  was  further 
aided  by  a  corps  of  advisory  and  consulting 
members.  The  reports  of  the  section,  and  of 
the  several  oommltteea,  were  submitted  to 
tte  aasodatlon  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  In 
1938  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 
They  appear  in  the  1938  annual  reports  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

WhUe  this  study  of  the  Section  of  Judicial 
Administration  was  not  restricted  to  stand - 
airds  of  civil  administration,  principal  atten- 
Uon  was  given  to  civil  procedure.  No  com- 
paraUe  study  has  been  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  for  the  purjKMe  of  estab- 
lishing minimum  standards  for  a  workable 
and  practicable  system  of  criminal  procedure. 
That  Is  to  be  the  principal  f\inctlon  of  the 
Special  Coounlttee  on  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice.  The  Conunlttee  first  will 
determine  the  several  aspects  of  criminal 
procedure  and  administration  to  be  studied 
Minimum  standards  then  wUl  be  stated  for 
«ach  subject  analyzed.  And  a  frame  of  refer, 
ence  will  thus  be  provided  within  which  each 
crtmlnal  Jurisdiction  In  the  nation  can  for- 
mulate its  rules  and  doctrines  of  procedure 
9ful  administration. 


^  TBS  PsaOLI  BTI 

In  some  ways,  the  prescribing  of  minimum 
■tandarda  of  criminal  Justice  Is  a  much  more 
dlAcult  task  than  establlshlog  such  sUnd- 
arda  for  the  administration  of  civU  Justice. 
Criminal  law  must  take  account  of  soclolagl- 
cal  factors  which  complicate  iU  administra- 
tion— complicate  It,  that  U,  for  the  Uwyer 
An  lllustraUon  is  the  widespread  use  o*  the' 
parole  system.     The  extent  of  punishment 
and  lU  effectiveness  under  this  system  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  law  itself   or 
upon  the  Judge,  or  even  upon  the  prison 
administration,  as  it  does  upon  the  philoso- 
phy of  Individual  members  of  parole  boards 
and  upon  the  personal  relationship  esUb- 
liahed  and  maintained  between  parolee  and 
parole  officer.     Both  the  granUng  and  the 
revocation  of  paroles  is  almost  entirely  dis- 
cretionary.    Here  the  decisive  factor  is  no 
longer  the  law^as  a  set  of  rules  prescribed 
by  authority  of  the  State  and  finally  deter- 
minaUve  of  tights  in  Issue.     The  decisive 
consideration  Is  the  personnel  of  the  parole 
board;  and  the  adequacy,  competence,  and 
pMBonal  phUosophy  of  the  parole  officer.    The 
pwole  systam  baa  been  a  remarkable  and 
worthwhtls  development  in  criminal  law  ad- 
Blnlstratton.    It  haa  lialped  to  reduce  tb* 
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numl^Br  of  Inmates  bi  oar  prisons:  •xul  It 
thousands  of  oonvlcts  In  rehabil- 
themsehrea  and  becoming  law-abld- 
nseful  cltlaena.    But  it  can  scarcely 
that  tbe  system  has  gone  far  to- 
substituting   personal   evaluations   of 
for  legal  testa  in  determining  the 
and  even  the  form  of  punishment, 
not  know  whether   the  committee 
Consider  the  parole  system  as  within 
of  its  Investigation.    I  mention  it 
to  llliutrate   tb*   Indi^Hitable  fact 
proposing  standards  of  criminal  pro- 
and   administration,   account  needs 
taken  of  the  work  of  social  scientists 
as  of  the  thaoriea  of  legal  scholars, 
field  more  than  In  others  there  is 
what  Dean  Poimd  has  called  a  study 
In  action  as  well  as  law  in  the  books. 
Importance  of  this  undertaking  cannot 
"     The  stabUity  of  a  democratic 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  re- 
>f  Its  people  for  its  institutions.     The 
law  is  tbe  very  heart  of  the  democratic 
]  (Olltic.     But  the  rule  of  law  is  effective 
applied  In  the  courts.    Law  delayed 
loean  right  denied.    Poor  administra- 
Justlce  can  spoil  the  finest  code  that 
icholars  may  devise.     And  the  evalua- 
the  people  of  their  courts  and  of  the 
of  laws  under  which  we  live  in  this 
Is  based  far  more  upon  their  ex- 
in  and  understanding  of  the  crim- 
than  of  the  dvll  Uw. 
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XDBT  raiAi.  IK  camiNAL  cases 
The  Institution  of  the  Jury  in  the  history 
ttie  Anglo- American  legal  system  has  been 
principal  means  of  adult  education  In  the 
of  democratic  government.     As  De 
told  us  In  his  great  work,  Democ- 
America:  "It  wo\ild  be  a  very  narrow 
look  upcn  the  Jury  aa  a  mere  Judicial 
Ion;  for  however  great  its  Influence 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  It 
greater  on  the  destinies  of  society  at 
The  Jury  is.  above  all.  a  political  In- 
and  It  must  ba  regarded  In  this 
order  to  be  dmly  appreciated.  **    A 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Republic 
praising  the  Jury  In  the   fiowery 
of  that  day  said  that:   "Its  Im- 
benefits.     like     the     perennial 
of  the  earth,  flow  from  the  fact  that 
portions  of  the  communities  at 
periods  are  called  into  tbe  courts  to 
J  idges  of  contested  facts,  and  imder  the 
^  of  the  courts  to  apply  the  laws." 
not  be  as  eiiloglstlc  or  poetic  in  pass- 
uppn  tbe  value  of  the  Jxiry  system.     It 
have  today  the  fai^or  In  civil  causes 
It  formerly  had.    But  it  cannot  bo 
that  the  public  acquires  much  cft  Its 
'ending  and  evaluation  of  o\ir  legal 
through  participation  as  members  of 
and  particularly  of  Juries  In  criminal 
The  Jtiry  system  can  be  a  valuable 
9f  Instruction  In  practical  democracy, 
rise  may  expose  a  maladministration 
Jtist^ce  and  lead  thereby  to  a  loss  of  con- 
In  our  system  of  law  and  government, 
from  Jury  participation,  the  pubUc 
its  knowledge  of  law  and  Justice 
out  of  the  dally  newspapers.     What 
they  read  about?     Do  they   find 
content  of  a  trial  of  a  land  suit? 
«  ction  for  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
Not  if  these  are  the  everyday,  hiun- 
lonsensational  product  of  the  aver- 
^er's  work  In  the  civil  courts.    Bath- 
flnd  In  every  issue  of  their  papers 
of  criminal  trlala.     And  the  more 
facts,  oc  the  more  outrageous  the 
of  counsel  or  client,  the  more  com- 
coverage.    This  fact,  lamenUble  aa 
be,  has  been  true  In  every  stage  of 
hi  itory.    You  remember  Dickens'  char. 
T  Jny  Weller,  who  acquired  his  knowl- 
the  law  at  Old  Bailey  and  sought  to 
tie  defense  of  alibi  bi  a  elvU  action? 
that  most  of  our  citizens  learn  about 
rbny  W«ll«r  did.    Tbere  are  asvena 
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times  as  maily  lawyers  engaged  tn  efvtl 
practice  as  In  criminal  practice.  But  the 
public  knows  far  more  about  criminal  Jus- 
tice than  It  does  about  tbe  civil  law. 

Several  years  ago  tbe  Honorable  Homer 
Cummlnga.  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  said  In  tbe  course  of  an  ad- 
dress that  "there  Is  no  magic  formula  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  crime,  and, 
with  our  human  frailties,  no  perfect  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Jiutiee  is  apt  to  be 
devised."  Tet  he  thought  it  wcHibWhIle  to 
call  for  a  broad  program  to  include,  among 
other  essential  elements,  "compassion  for  the 
unfortunate,  lnstr\mienUllttes  to  guide 
those  in  danger  of  antisocial  contamlna- 
tlona,  solicitude  for  first  offenders,  rehabili- 
tation where  rehabilitation  is  possible,  pro- 
gressively Improved  procedures,  prompt  de- 
tection and  apprehension  followed  by  the 
swift  and  Inevitable  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  vigorous  and  understanding  admin- 
istration, unfaltering  resistance  to  political 
Interierence.  and  the  raising  of  the  personnel 
in  this  great  field  of  himian  relatlonahlps  to 
unimpeachable  standards  of  individual  char- 
acter and  professional  competence."  The 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  cannot  engage  In  a  study  of  this 
magnitude.  But  the  proposing  of  minlmimn 
standards  of  criminal  procedure  and  admin- 
istration can  constitute  a  valuable  contri- 
bution of  tbe  legal  profession  to  the  solu- 
tlon  of  the  problem  of  crlms  in  Amorifg 


THXAMsaicaif  saa 
In  dosing,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
opportunity  which  will  be  afforded  this  and 
other  committees  and  sectloiu  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  better  perform  tasks  of  such  scope 
and  significance  through  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  American  Bar  Center.     As 
you  know,  a  primary  objective  of  the  associa- 
tion durtng  this,  its  diamond  Jubilee  year, 
is  the  establishment  of  new  imd  permanent 
headquarters  for  the  association  on  the  Mid- 
way in  Chicago.     Land  has  been  given  to  tb* 
association  for  this  piirpose  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  the  campaign  Is  now 
well  under  way  to  raise  the  money  required 
to  build  the  bar  center.    It  will  consist  of 
two  buildings — the  flrst.  an  administration 
building,   and   the   second,   a   bar   research 
building.    The  research  building  will  house 
the  library  and  provide  the  offices  and  lA- 
cillties  for  a  research  staff  to  direct  and  en- 
gage  in  research  work  on  bar  association  ob« 
Jectives.    It  win  constitute  basicaUy  a  service 
agency  for  the  several  sections  and  conunlt- 
tees  of  the  association.    I  tnist  that  the  la- 
bors of  the  special  committee  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  will  be  less  bur- 
densome by  reason  of  the  assistance  whldt 
the  research  center  can  give  It  In  baale  re- 
search   on    standards    of    criminal    Justice. 
This  will  provide  a  flrst  test  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  research  center  In  serving  highly  Im- 
portant committee  functions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.     I  know  the  reeearcli 
center  will  prove  Its  value  In  this  very  im- 
dertaklng  and  I  urge  you.  and  all  the  law- 
yers of  America,  to  support  the  association 
In  providing  the  facilities  which  wlU  enable 
the    center    to   fimctlon    competentiv    »n<t 
with  effect.  ' 

In  Dean  Potmd'k  words:  "Law  must  gov- 
ern life,  and  the  very  essence  of  life  la 
change."  WhUe  I  suspect  that  every  edu- 
cated person.  In  every  stage  of  history,  ha« 
considered  his  own  time  a  period  of  great 
events  and  profound  changes  In  the  social 
order,  I  do  believe  that  we  are  now  living 
through  a  period  as  dynamic  as  any  that  has 
gone  before.  Por  one  thing,  the  threat  of 
war  has  never  been  so  awesome,  and  the  need 
for  international  legal  controls  so  great.  For 
another,  forms  of  energy  have  been  discov- 
ered <a  such  potential  destructiveness  as  to 
chaUenge  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  the 
means  of  legal  protection  against  their  mis- 
use. This  is  a  dynamic  age  in  which  we  live. 
and  law,  too,  must  partake  of  Its  dynamlo 
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tfiaMr.  LBwycn  err  oooserrstlve  people,  it 
Is  true.  But  conssrvetlvc  only  in  the  tntsr- 
est  of  a  well-ordered  society.  Lawyiers  «1* 
not  oppose  change,  they  oppose  only  dlsor- 
«leny  methods  of  tranattton.  We  need  not 
surrender  these  prlnolples  In  order  to  meet 
tbe  challenge  of  our  times.  But  as  a  pro- 
fession we  do  need  to  devote  greater  effoi-t 
than  tn  the  past  to  Improve  law,  and  the 
administration  of  Justice,  for  the  better- 
ment, and  the  security,  and  the  hsfiplneai^ 
of  mankind. 


Tkt  BMk«f«st 


The  Aacrioui  PMple  Stasd  lor  IfaralMr 
Ev«a  is  llattcr«  «i  Taxatiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  IfSW  TOME 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVE8 

Friday.  June  26,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore  grant- 
ed. I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  from 
tbe  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business: 
MUfoaamvsc  TO  Atx 


IfanoNAi.  PioutATioH  or 

In  UEFUI  VMM  T   BC&INESS, 

Burlinffame.  Catif.,  June  29,  1953. 
From:   George  J.  Binger,  vice  president  ta 

charge  of  Washington  olBoe. 
Subject:  Excess-profits  tax. 

All  sides  have  l>een  given  ample  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  case  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  this  subject, 
and  all  sides  have  received  full  considera- 
tion and  attention  from  the  committee  and 
Its  chairman. 

We  concur  100  percent  In  the  statement 
made  by  Chairman  Rxzo  yesterday: 

**I  an.  fighting  to  preserve  our  system  of 
government.  IT  I  have  to  stand  the  gaff  to 
prevent  my  committee  members  from  voting 
on  something  they  despise  and  hate.  I'll 
stand  my  grounds.  And  that's  nothing  more 
than  I  told  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea." 

We  alao  concur  In  the  statement  made  by 
Congressman  Maooem,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Rules),  when  he  said,  referring  to 
the  subeUtute  bUl  (Sadlak) : 

"The  general  public  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  had  no  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  the  pro^jxised  changes  In  the  present 
levy." 

Tbe  above  statement  Is  borne  out  by  tbe 
message  Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  has  authorised  me  to  release  to 
all  Members  of  the  House: 

"As  we  testified  before  Hoiise  Ways  and 
Means  Omnmlttee,  by  vote  of  our  exclu- 
sively small  and  independent  businessmen 
membersh^}.  we  oppose  extension  of  the 
excesS'pcoftts  tax.  Tbls  tax  Is  a  burden  on 
all  firms,  but  is  particularly  oppressive  for 
smaller.  Independent  concerns.  The  bill 
now  before  you,  providing  »  $100,000  exemp- 
tion, seen»  a  step  in  tbe  dlreetkn  of  federa- 
tion membership  desires,  but  a  short  and 
halting  atep.  We  have  no  position  «n  it 
hecause  lack  of  time  has  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  poll  and  determine  the  sense  of 
our  membership.  Under  tbe  circumstances, 
and  on  behalf  of  oar  nationwide  small  and 
independent  business  membership,  we  ask 
you  to  vote  against  any  extension  «f  tbe 
exoess-proAts  tax." 

Tou  are  privileged  to  read  tikis  iwagt 
Into  tb*  BacoBB  and  we  urge  your  support 
to  the  complete  elimination  of  the 


SXnSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGEXS 

or  at ssaAi  HvniLvn 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A11TK8 

Friday,  Jutte  26,  1953 

ISts.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  three  other  articles 
in  tbe  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  John  Fox. 
-tbe  o«'ner  (tf  the  Boston  Post,  entitled, 
"Why  I  Bought  the  Post."  Others  in 
this  series  faa;ve  appeared  te  the  Immedi- 
ftte  preceding  issues  of  tSie  ObwcMS- 
szoiNAL 'Record.  The  first  article  appear- 
ing in  the  CoNCbKSsioNAi.  Rscord  of 
Wednesday,  June  24.  IfiSS.  I  urge  tJl 
<d  tbe  Memliers  of  Congress  and  thoee 
wlK)  receive  the  CoifcnxssioHAL  Rboosb, 
to  read  this  series  of  articles.  They  con- 
tain a  message  vital  to  America  and  the 
free  way  of  life: 

inx>m  the  Boston  Post  of  June  17.  IMS) 

WHr  I  BoncKT  THS  Po0r 

(By  Jobn  Fox) 

In  Ifovember  1951,  the  only  association 
that  I  ever  had  with  newspapers,  as  euch,  was 
that  I  read  them.  The  only  association  that 
I  had  with  the  newspaper  business  was  when 
I  spent  a  nickel  to  boy  a  newspaper. 

In  November  1«51,  I  knew  that: 

Our  sokUers  and  Marines  in  Korea  had  had 
vaexpected  revenes  and  In  general,  a  very 
Jkard  time. 

Our  diploaaate  everywhere  were  either  un- 
bellevalHy  unlucky  or  Incredibly  stupM. 

The  United  Nations,  which  wee  so  com- 
pletely without  valiie  to  our  country  that 
Its  nauM  could  weU  have  been  changed  to 
"The  Oreat  Debating  Society."  was  being 
used  effectively  by  the  Russians  as  tbe  best 
propaganda  device  that  anyone  had  ever  put 
together  for  them;  one  v^kich  Uiey  oould 
use  with  complete  InqiuBiigr  elace  tliey  could 
always  veto  anything  that  seriously  adversely 
affected  their  interests. 

That  the  caecutlves  of  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  high  places  were  either  utterly  inept 
in  their  dealings  with  tbe  Busaians — or.  what 
was  worse  and  Itecomlng  increasingly  ob- 
vious— utterly  eorrupt.     Who  couM  tell? 

Consider  the  situation  where  American 
forces  were  short  of  ammunition — where 
seatrlee  2  miles  from  tbe  front  lines  were 
making  their  patrols  without  ammunition. 
Picture  the  urgent  and  frantic  pleas  of  our 
commanding  generals  for  anununltion.  witt>- 
out  which  their  men — our  boys — would  be 
reduced  to  the  fighting  media  of  cave  men 
facing  numerically  superior  hordes  of  v«ll- 
armed  Cemmimist  enemies. 


And  consider  that  such  iiieiiisgss  came 
through,  perhaps  had  to  come  through,  tbe 
handa  of  membexs  of  a  unton  wboee  oOkoers 
were  Oommunlsts. 

Oonslder  what  would  happen  If  the  enemy 
Jcnew  that  oar  men  were  without  ammunl- 
tiota.  What  If  the  message  from  our  Com- 
ntandlag  Oeneral  addressed  to  the  Itentagoa. 
explaining  the  wtakn esses  of  our  position 
bsgglnc  (or  suBmunlUon  were  In  code?  Tbe 
Communists  had  broken  our  codes  before 
then. 

Siippoes  soch  a  message  were  taken  «0 
the  wires  dtber  of  tlie  R.  C.  A.  or  Western 
Union — a  simple  thing  ts6haleally — by  « 
Communist  traitor  and  passsd  on  for  relay 
to  Moscow,  nncoded?  It  ts  entirely  con- 
o^vablc,  in  vtsw  of  what  we  now  know  about 
the  widespread  nature  of  tlie  Soviet  esplo- 
nage  network,  that  tte  plea  of  our  general  to 
Korea  for  asorc  ammunition  was  placed  on 
tbe  desk  -of  vtiatesec  oAosr  in  tbe 


OooHimnist  forces  km 
tbe  desk  of  the 
in  tbe  Pen- 


had  «OBiaaBttd  of  tbe 
Korea,  before  It 
oflloer  to  arboaa  it 
tacon: 

In  November  l«fl  I  did  not  know  that 
there  bad  ever  been  a  slMX-tace  of  ammunl- 
tkm  in  Korea.  I  did  not  know  anything 
«bout  our  military  swaaknaasri.  I  did  know* 
however,  that  whatever  came  over  tbe  wires 
either  of  BCA  Overseas  or  Western  Union 
In  New  York  could  easily  find  Its  way  to  the 
Kremlin  if  t^e  facilities  in  questloa  were 
either  served  by  or  under  the  control  of 
Communists. 

I  did  not  know  Whefher  Belly,  who  was 
president  of  a  union  whose  members  han- 
dled overseas  cables  and  wireless  for  both 
Western  Union  and  RCA  Overseas,  was  a 
Communist.  I  knew  that  he  had  told  me  la 
April  1951  at  tbe  meeting  of  Western  Un- 
ion shareholders  that  he  was  not  a  Commu- 
nist. I  knew  that  tn  so  doing  he  was  not 
under  oath  and  that  what  he  said  was  for 
the  consumption  of  Western  Union  manage- 
ment and  sharebc^ders.  I  also  knew  that  If 
be  were  a  Communist,  a  situation  existed 
that  was  extremely  perilous  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  thereby  the  Kremttn  might 
be  in  a  position  to  send  thousands  of  oar 
boys  to  slavery  or  death. 

roauxD  CESTAiN  onmoHS 

I  also  bad  tbe  record.  And  from  It  X 
bad  formed  certain  oplniona.  Some  of  the 
xeoord  haa  alrecKly  been  set  forth  in  this 
series.    Here  Is  son>e  more  of  it. 

"Question.  Were  you.  in  IMS,  a  member 
«f  the  Action  Committee  To  Free  ^>ain  Now? 

"Mr.  6IXJ.T.  My  answer  to  your  question  is 
that  I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  grounds  of  my 
rights  under  tlte  fifth  amendment. 

"Question.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  evar 
been,  a  member  of  the  American  Committee 
on  Spanish  Freedom? 

"Mr.  SELLT.  I  Infuse  to  answer  on  the 
grotmds  of  my  rights  under  tbe  Mb  asaend- 
ment. 

"Qoestloo.  Are  you  now,  or  tiave  you  ever 
been,  a  mennber  of  the  American  OouneQ  tdr 
Democratic  Gh«eoe? 

"Mr.  sra.T.T.  I  see  that  one  on  this  Ust  of 
aneged  subversive  organtaatlons.  I  isfase 
to  answer  on  tbe  grounds  of  my  rights  uader 
-tte  fiUi  amendment. 

"Question:  Are  you  now,  or  have  yoa 
been,  a  meosber  of  tbe  American  Peaoe 
bUiaattonf 

''Mr.   8blx,t.  I  refuse   to  answer   on 
frounds  of  my  rights  under  tbe  6tta 
ment. 

"Qoestlop:  Are  yoa  now,  or  have  yon 
been,  a  member  of  the  American  Council  for 
Soviet  BetaOoDsr 

"Mr.  ScxLT.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  tbe 
grounds  of  taf  rights  under  tbe  6th  amend- 
ment. 

"Question.  Are  joa  now.  or  have  you  ever 
been,  a  member  of  tfae  Americaa-Slav  Oon- 
gressf 

"Mr.  SnxT.  I  refuse  to  answer  on  Vtm 
grounds  of  my  rights  under  the  5tb  anaend- 
Bkent. 

"Question.  Are  yoa  now.  or  have  you  ever 
been,  a  member  of  tbe  National  Council  (or 
Anterioan-Savlet  gtlendwblpy 

"Mr.  Sbllt.  I  refiaw  to  answer  on  tbe 
grounds  of  my  rights  under  the  6tb  ameikil- 
ment.'* 

All  of  these  organteattona,  oonoeming 
membcr&hlp  in  which  Mr.  Selly  refused  to 
answer  questiona.  appear  on  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States'  list  of  sub- 
versive— L  e..  Communist— organise tlona. 

IFrom  tbe  Boston  Pest  of  June  l«,  1968] 

WBT  I  BorrCHT  TRK  POST 

(By  John  Fox) 
In  November  1961,  my  thinking  ran  some- 
thing like  this:  If  Joseph  P.  Selly,  president 
of  the  Asaerleaa  CommvnieatlODs  Associa- 
tion,  tbe   union   wboee   members   eervioed 
YAskmCsHeeas  and  aCA 


<^ 


'^  ^ 


A39ie 
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and  th«  Itow  Tort  Olty  dlstrtet  of  W«Bt«ra 
Union  M  well,  liad  been  Uie  only  offioer  of 
that  union  with  •  hletory  of  aaeoelmtton  with 
Communist  organisations.  It  might  poaalbly 
have  been  without  algnlflcanoe.  But  he  was 
not.  Wltnesaas  had  testified  under  oath 
that,  in  addition  to  Selly.  the  f(dlowlng  ofl- 
eers  of  the  union  were  also  Oommunlsts  or 
former  Communists: 

Joseph  P.  Kehoe,  tntoiuitlonal  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Domlnlck  Panaa,  international  vice  preai« 
dent. 

Louis  Slebemberg,  international  executive 
board  member. 

Charles  U  Silbennan,  editor  of  the  ACA 
Mews. 

Alfred  Doumar.  secretary-treasurer,  local 
Ko.  40.  which  services  New  York  City  district 
of  Western  Union. 

Mrs.  MoIIle  Townsend,  recording  and  cor- 
responding secretary,  local  No.  40. 

Did  members  of  the  union  of  which  these 
people  were  either  high  officers  or  directors 
actually  have  access  to  confidential  conunu- 
nlcatlons  of  the  United  States  Qovemment? 
They  did.  Joeeph  T.  Lenahan.  a  testing  and 
regtilating  technician  of  Western  Union,  tes- 
tified under  oath  to  that  effect.  Helen  Tew- 
ell.  8  Western  Union  employee  and  a  former 
Communist,  testified  under  oath  that  while 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Conununlst  Party, 
and  of  the  ACA.  she  had  seen  in  the  course 
of  her  work  messages  of  Government  agen- 
cies labeled  "Restrteted."  These  things  were 
happening  while  we  were  actually  at  war 
with  a  Communist  enemy.  The  American 
Communications  Association  is  still  the 
union  having  Jurisdiction  In  the  same  places 
and  on  the  same  basis  with  substantially 
the  same  oflloers  and  directors.  And  we  have 
been  at  war  with  the  same  enemy  ever  since. 


ATXaUfST 


ABVISBD 


All  Of  this  had  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  by  ths  Senate  Subcommittee 
Investigating  Subversion  in  the  Telegraph 
Indxistry.  with  the  recommendation  that 
perjury  tndietsaenu  be  obtained.  The  At- 
torney General  took  no  action.  Neither  did 
any  one  else  in  the  Govenunent.  Why?  I 
did  not  know  then.  I  could  think  of  no  es- 
planaUon  unless  it  be  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  then  in  the  control  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  which  had  been  so 
bavUy  Infiltrated  by  Communlsta  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Itaelf  could  be 
contemptuously  Ignored  and  thwarted  in 
any  effort  that  it  mlgh  direct  against  the 
forces  of  conanunism.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  was  the  explanation.  I 
still  think  so. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  conclusion  was 
Inescapable  that  the  transoceanic  cable 
companies,  and  the  New  York  division  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  also,  were 
serviced  by  a  union  which  was  completely 
In  the  control  of  actual  or  potential  enemies 
of  the  United  States.  If  that  were  the  case 
it  was  certain  that  those  in  control  of  the 
union  would  cause  key  positions  in  the 
organlaations  whose  employees  they  repre- 
sented, to  be  filled  by  their  own  appointees 
who  could  also  be  considered  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  course  of  his  appearance  before  the 
Senate  committee.  Selly  had  been  asked  con- 
cerning his  connections  with  more  than  20 
Communist  organizations.  He  refused  to 
answer  every  question  on  the  grounds  that 
his  answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate  him. 
When  he  was  asked.  "Ifr.  Selly.  are  you  now 
or  have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  Party?",  he  refused  to  answer  for 
the  same  reason.  The  following  excerpt 
from  his  testimony  is  shocking: 


AMXNSMXMT 

"Question.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  re- 
ceive Information  transmitted  to  you.  which 
was  acqxilred  by  workara  in  Western  Union 
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groun^ 
ment. 


course  of  tbelr  daUy  routine  work  from 
which  were  transmitted  over  the 
>f  Western  Union? 

ScLLT.  I    must    decline    under    the 
of  my  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 
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.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not 
of  messagea  transmitted  over 
of  Western  Union,  not  directed  to 
of  Western  Union,  are  Intercepted 
information  in  those  meesages  trans- 
to  any  officials  of  the  American  Com- 
munications Association  other  than  your- 
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Selly  waa  asked  in  the  event  of  war 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Sofrlet  Union  where  his  sympathies  would 
declined  to  answer  it  because  It  was 
hyi^hetleal    question.      When    he    wss 
"What  are  your  views  with  respect 
wat-  In  Korea?"  his  reply  was.  "I  re- 
answer  on  the  grovmds  of  my  rlghta 
the  fifth  amendment,  after  consult- 
counsel." 
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Sbllt.  I  refuse   to   answer   on   the 
of  my  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 


Do  you  have  any  knowledge 

the  interception  of  messages,  or 

,  by  any  employee  of  the  Western 

Telegraph  Co.  who  is  affiliated  with 

Communications  Association, 

message  was  not  directed  to  him? 

SXU.T.  I   refuse   to   answer   on   the 

of  my  rlghte  under  the  fifth  amend- 


nr  aocoao 
Wh^  questions  of  the  same  general  nature 
were  s  iked  of  the  other  oflloers  and  directors 
Selfy's  union,  their  answers  were  com- 
in  accord  with  his.     It  was  not  pos- 
my  opinion,  for  anyone  to  examine 
rd  without  becoming  aware  that  a 
of  men  and  women  had  been  able  to 
1  hemselves  into  a  poaitlon  that  was  so 
Dtu  to  the  United  States  that  It  could 
tolerated,  and  that  they  had  done  so 
fairly  repreeenting  under  oath  that  they 
Communists.     The  Senate  commit- 
so  found.    It  is  not  possible  for  any- 
read  the  reocMrd  and  disagree, 
could  I  do?    What  could  anyone  do? 
president   and   other  officers   and    the 
it  directors  of  Western  Union  and  ap- 
RCA,  too,  had  been  vmable  to  free 
the  ooinpanlee  from  the  Communist  cancer. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  itself  was 
either  not  strong  enough  or  not 
J  united  in  purpoee  to  back  up  Ite 
sfbcommlttee. 

was  the  state  of  facts  and  that  was 
of  my  thinking  when  I  learned  in 
1951  that  the  Groder  estate  was 
the  Boston  Post  for  sale. 


(Vto^  the  Boetoo  Post  of  June  19,  lauj 
War  I  BoooHT  Tax  Poav 


(By  John  Fox) 

first  15  days  of  September  1952,  my 

holdings  of  a  sln^e  stock  lUted  on 

r  York  Stock  Exchange  dropped  91 

in  value.     This  was  not  due  to  the 

It  was  not  due  to  developments 

the  company  Itself.    It  was  catiaed 

announcement  that  I  was  maHne  « 

auction  of  my  holdings  in  the  stock. 

for  which  was  that  I  had  to  make 

on  account  of  my  purchase  of  the 


was  not  unexpected.  This  loss 
unanticipated.  It  was  simply  part  of 
In  the  same  circvunstances.  I 
IS  willing  to  pay  It  again. 
Ifovember  1951  there  was  little  that 
could  buy  that  I  did  not  have  or 
lOt  buy.  The  world  as  It  had  beei^ 
In  modem  times,  at  least  for  almost 
a  thouiiand  years,  was  eroding.  Culture  as 
I  knew  it,  by  which  I  mean  that  system  of 
society  which  goes  gsoerlcally   under   the 


name    "dvUlcation.'*   was   tflaappMrtaf.    It 

was  being  eaten  away  around  the  edges.  It 
was  being  eroded  from  within. 

I  was  under  no  Illusions  at  all  about  my 
own  good  luck.  Anyone  who  happened  to 
have  been  born  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  in  the  twentieth  century 
Is  lucky. 

Anyone  who  was  bom  ot  parents  who 
themselves  had  always  lived  In  New  Kngland 
and  who,  although  not  poor  for  most  of  their 
llvee,  had  tasted  enough  poverty  to  have 
acquired  a  burning  resolution  that  their 
children  should  do  without  that  pleas\u«, 
was  lucky.  Anyone  who  had  the  advantage 
ot  education  In  Boston  Public  Primary 
Schools.  Boston  Parochial  Schools.  Boston 
Latin  School.  Harvard  College,  and  Harvard 
Law  School,  was  lucky. 

I  had  no  illusions  whatever  about  my  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  I  was  born  at  a 
lucky  time  and  a  lucky  place  in  the  history 
of  civilisation. 

•Oair     WTTB     MOT 

But  I  was  bom  with  a  debt  and  I  knew  tt. 
We  all  are.  My  debt,  like  that  of  all  of  iia. 
was  owed  to  those  who  had  gone  before;  to 
the  tens  of  millions  of  people  who  had  cre- 
ated the  system  of  society  which  we  call 
"Freedom."  to  the  tens  of  millions  of  people 
who  had  created  theee  United  States  in  the 
form  that  I  knew  them;  to  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  had  lived  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusette  who  made  pos- 
sible for  thoee  who  would  take  advantage 
of  them,  all  the  educational  advantages  that 
the  world  has  ever  afforded;  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Harvard  men  of  bygone  genera- 
tions whose  financial  contributions  have 
made  possible  the  existence  of  Harvard  •• 
I  knew  it. 

I  had  come  to  the  realisation  that,  oef- 
talnly  to  that  point  in  my  life,  the  debt  with 
which  I  had  been  born  had  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. I  realized  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  had  been  beyond  my  ability  to  repay. 

I  had  no  illusions  about  saving  the  world. 
Any  such  thought  would  be  silly.  I  had  no 
Illusions  either  about  the  possibility  of  "tak- 
ing it  easy,  taking  a  trip,  knocking  off.** 
while,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  my  self- 
respect. 

So  I  boiight  the  Post. 

I  bought  It  with  the  single  purpose.  Inten- 
tion, and  desire  of  using  whatever  power 
was  possessed  by  the  greatest  newspaper  in 
New  England — and  whatever  of  ability  I 
had— to  drag  out  into  the  open  the  filthy 
thing — the  thing  that  Is  communism — which 
had,  as  ite  primary — more,  ite  sole — purpoee. 
the  destruction  of  the  system  of  society 
which  had  made  me  and  everyone  and  every- 
thing that  I  hold  dear. 

I  win  carry  out  my  purpose  to  the  full 
extent  of  my  ability  to  do  so. 


Oa  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
er 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIENINSKI 

or  wxw  jxasKT 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  BEPRBSNTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  June  23,  195S 

Mr.  SIEMINSKL    Mr.  Speaker^ 
A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government— 

As  John  Stuart  Mill  said 

but  If,  from  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or 
cowardice,  or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are 
iinequal  to  the  exertions  necessary  for  pre- 
serving it;  If  they  will  not  fight  for  it  when 
It  Is  directly  attacked:  if  they  can  be  dehided 
by  the  artifices  used  to  cheat  them  out  of  it; 
if  by  momentary  discouragement,  or  tempo- 
rary panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for  an 
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Individual,  they  can  be  induced  to  lay  their 
liberties  at  the  feet  even  of  a  great  man.  or 
trust  him  with  powers  which  enable  blm  to 
subvert  their  Institutions:  in  all  these  cases 
they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for  liberty:  and 
though  It  may  be  tor  their  good  to  have  had 
It  even  for  a  short  time,  they  are  unlikely 
long  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  might  characterize 
our  activities  in  the  Congress  today  as  a 
"midcentury  checkup."  Everything  we 
bold  dear  is  going  through  the  wringer. 

What  is  cheap  and  shoddy  will  sUde 
down  the  sluiceway.  What  is  noble  will 
endure.  Liberty,  ingrained  In  the 
hearts  of  men.  will  endure. 


A  Great  OrcaaixatMB  ■  Western  New 
York  Indicts  tlw  Inqnkons  Excess- 
Pi«fitt  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MKW  TOHK 

XM  TBS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  26,  195i 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  influence  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  noted  for  its  con- 
structive work,  exercises  a  wide  influence 
throughout  western  New  York,  I  have 
just  received  a  statement  from  this  fine 
organization,  and  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  those  who  stand  for 
the  Constitution,  orderly  procedure,  and 
aound  legislation. 

Under    leave    to    extend,    heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  this  very  excel- 
lent indictment  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Statkuknt  or  thx  Buitsu)  Cbambsb  or  Com- 

MEBCS  OM  BXTKHSOM  OT  TBS  XXCXSS-PaonTS 

Tax 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  advo- 
cates the  termlnstion  of  the  excess-profite 
tax  at  the  end  of  Ito  stetutory  expiration  on 
June  SO,  1953. 

a  TAX  OM  CBOWTB  WHICH   ZICPBDXS  IKDUSTBIAfc 
KXPAMSIOM 

The  excess-profite  tax  is  a  tax  on  growth 
which  impedes  industrial  expansion.  Dur- 
ing the  period  ahead.  It  is  Important  that 
Industrial  expansion  for  dvlUan  pinrpoees  be 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  taking  up  the 
alack  and  keeping  our  economy  at  a  high 
productive  level.  The  excess-profite  tax.  by 
preventing  accumulation  of  capital  and 
siphoning  off  funds  that  nUght  be  used  for 
expansion.  Is  a  harmful  deterrent  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  By  lU  restraint  on  corporate 
earnlnga.  It  hinders  the  raising  of  cc^jltal 
by  equity  financing  and  holds  down  the 
credit  base  for  obtaining  borrowed  capital. 
The  tax  has  the  further  effect  of  not  per- 
mitting the  retention  of  a  sufficient  portion 
of  income  to  take  care  of  replacement  of 
machinery  and  equipment  as  it  wears  out  or 
becomes  obsolete.  The  net  result  is  a 
strangulation  of  economic  growth  with  re- 
duced employment  opportunities,  present 
and  prospective. 


anoes  for  new  concerns  in  the  latter  tax.  Is  a 
strong  deterrent  against  the  making  of  risk 
Investments,  which  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  new  producta. 

A  mBCSimKATOXT  TAX  AGAnrST  SMALL  BrSINCSS 
WHICH  rOSTEES  MOITOPOLT 

The  excess-profits  tax  dlBcrimlnates  against 
smaller  businesses  and  fosters  monopoly  by 
encouraging  small  concerns  to  sell  out  to 
larger  competitors.  The  Impact  of  the  tax 
is  more  severe  on  small  business,  wliich 
often  needs  additional  working  capital  to 
grow  and  maintain  Its  competitive  position, 
than  It  Is  against  the  larger,  well-ente«nched. 
and  strongly  financed  corporations.  By  re- 
straining the  entry  of  new  competition,  tt 
protects  the  advantages  of  established 
monopolies. 

AN  ZNZQXnTABLX  TAX 

The  excess-profits  tax  Is  inequitable  in  Ite 
Incidence.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  define  excess  profits  In  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  equality  among  corpora- 
tions differing  widely  in  size,  type  of  bvislness, 
capital  requlremente.  and  relative  position 
during  the  base  period.  Despite  the  alterna- 
tive methods  and  special  provisions  In  the 
law.  only  an  approximation  can  be  reached 
^and  the  cases  of  hardship  are  bound  to  be 
numerous.  By  applying  to  corporations  only, 
and  not  to  other  types  of  businesses,  the  tax 
Is  discriminatory  against  businesses  con- 
ducted in  the  corporate  form. 


A  nxnaaxNT  to  mxw  wax.  nrwncxNT 
The  tax  deters  the  making  of  risk  invest- 
mente.  The  theory  of  a  free  economic  so- 
ciety embraces  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
profit  on  capital  Investmente  commensurate 
with  the  risk  Involved.  The  prospect  of 
absorption  of  profite  through  mcome  and 
excess-profits  taxes,  despite  certain  allow- 


A  rurnnvx  tax  on  kiticienct  and 

The  excess-profits  tax  Is  a  punitive  tax  on 
eAclency.  With  the  oombined  rate  of  the 
corporation  Income  tax  (52  percent)  and  the 
excess-profite  tax  (SO  percent)  making  a 
marginal  rate  of  82  percent,  the  cost  of  the 
corporate  spending  dollar  is  redtic<^  to  18 
cento,  "nie  normal  incentive  for  cost  reduc- 
tion and  eflkdency  is  thereby  lessened. 

AN  TmWOXKABLX  TAX 

The  excess-profite  tax  is  conceded  to  be  ex- 
tremely diScult  to  administer  and  involves 
excessive  cost  of  compkUance  for  the  taxpayer. 
It  has  completely  faUed  in  ito  purpose  of 
identifying  and  taxing  excess  pnrflta. 

A  TAX  or  QUXSnoNABLK  PBOOUCTTVXNBSS 

The  excess-profits  tax  may  be  seriously 
questioned  as  an  effective  means  of  raising 
revenue.  By  stunting  economic  growth  and 
curbing  the  making  of  risk  Investmente,  the 
tax  retards  expansion  of  the  tax  base  and 
reduces  the  potential  for  future  tax  revenue. 
By  encouraging  waste  and  extravagance,  it 
reduces  the  amount  of  Income  that  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  the  corporation  In- 
come tax. 

In  view  of  the  many  harmful  and  uneco- 
nomic features  of  the  excess-profits  tax,  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  again  xirges 
every  possible  economy  and  greater  efficiency 
In  Federal  Government  as  the  sounder  ap- 
proach to  a  balanced  budget. 


Cwmty  by  Coonty,  State  by  State,  Ibe 
Protects  Against  tbe  Iniqnitoas  Excess- 
Profits  Tax  Roll  In 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  NEW  TOIK 
ZN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  26, 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  I^peaker, 
one  of  the  outstanding  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  this  country  Is  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Chamber  of  Oommieroe.  I  have 
Jtist  received  from  the  national  affairs 
tx>mmittee  of  this  very  fine  organization 


a  statement  setting  forth  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  excess-profits  tax  and  their 
endorsement  of  H.  R.  1,  to  reduce  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  known  as  the 
Reed  bilL 

Under    leave    to    extend,    heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  this  statement, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarlcs:  Z 

Statxment  or  FosanoN  or  the  Excess-Fbofits 
Tax  and  tbk  Bcsd  Bnx  H.  &.  1 

There  la  no  doubt  that  our  tax  atructiire 
and  the  rates  Imposed  thereiuider  hav* 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  retiu-ns. 

It  Is  firmly  believed  by  the  public  that  in 
the  Interest  of  a  stronger  national  economy 
and  without  impairment  at  national  se- 
curity, the  budget  can  be  cut  to  a  level  that 
would  make  possible  a  balanced  iHidget.  or  at 
least  a  deficit  that  would  be  completely  elim- 
inated in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Limiting  the 
amount  available  for  spending  will  of  itself 
curteil  spending. 

Therefore,  the  national  affaire  commit- 
tee of  the  Lexington  Chamber  of  Commerea 
reoonunends: 

1.  That  the  exoess-profite  tax  expire  on 
June  30.  1953,  for  tbe  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  excess-profite  tax  is  an  inequit- 
able, discriminatory,  and  oppressive  exaction. 

(b)  It  encourages  wasteful  and  uneco- 
nomic expenditxves. 

(c)  It  destroys  lnoentlv«8  for  corporate 
Investment. 

(d)  It  discourages  expansion  of  producUTa 
activities  and  promotes  inflation. 

(e)  Granting  the  termination  of  the  ex- 
cess-profite tax,  individual  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  the  termination  of  the  11 -percent 
additional  income  tax  as  of  June  SO,  1953. 

3.  The  passage  of  the  Reed  bill,  H.  R.  1, 
for  the  foilowtng  reasons,  based  upon  expe- 
rience in  Lexington  and  the  Stete  of 
Kentucky : 

(a)  Unless  the  burdens  resting  upon  the 
people  are  minimized,  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  econ- 
omize will  be  accelerated,  thus  breeding  un- 
rest, which  is  the  forerunner  of  eooncnnic  in- 
steblllty  and  disastrous  deflation. 

(b)  The  above  tax  relief,  as  demonstrated 
by  past  experience,  would  stimulate  bvisineas 
and  thus  Increase  the  tax  base  and  OMiae- 
quent  revenues. 

(c)  Passage  of  the  Reed  bill  would  generate 
further  confidence  in  the  administration,  be- 
ca\Me  the  public  believes  tax  reduction  in 
1953  was  aaaured  by  the  party  that  caoM  Into 
power. 

Natioxax.  AsTAxas  ComfTtraK. 
liBCWOTOir,  Kr^  Chaube  or 


Tornado  at  Wwcester,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  HASSACHUSXTTS 

JX  TEX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  eariy  in  the  morning  <rf  June 
11  I  visited  the  disaster  area  in  Wor- 
eester  to  offer  my  services  to  Congress- 
men Phtlbin  and  Donohtjk  in  an  effort 
to  assist  them  in  t^eir  efforts  to  aid  the 
people  suffering  from  this  dreadful 
storm.  I  found  that  they  had  returned 
to  Washington  to  secure  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  this 
area.  They  have  been  working  night 
^nd  day  since  then  to  accomplish  their 
puipose. 


'i'' 
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There  are  resolutions  and  bills  pend- 
ing in  both  Houses  to  provide  some  meas- 
lu-e  of  Federal  assistance  in  rehabilitat- 
ing the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  ad- 
jacent towns  of  central  Massachusetts, 
which  were  struck  by  a  tornado  on  Jiine 
9.  The  aggregate  damage  to  the  public, 
private,  and  economic  life  of  those  com- 
rnvmities  is  now  estimated  at  $52  million. 
The  homeless  were  7,000. 

My  purpose  now  is  to  put  hito  the 
RxcoRO  a  condensed  narrative  report  of 
what  these  stricken  communities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts did  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  the  Federal  assistance 
already  given. 

The  report  has  been  compiled  at  my 
request  by  the  headquarters  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Administration  in 
Washington,  the  administrative  agency 
for  ti;e  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Act.  The 
FCDA  is  responsible  textually  for  "maxi- 
mum mobilization  of  Federal  assistance." 
For  the  purposes  of  providing  Federal 
assistance,  the  President  on  June  11  de- 
clared the  Worcester  tornado  was  a 
major  disaster;  and  on  June  14  he  au- 
thorized a  preliminary  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  rehef  funds— $500,000. 

This  narrative  report  has  more  gen- 
eral application  than  to  Massachusetts. 
It  should  interest  you  because  disaster 
Is  no  respecter  of  locality.  There  are 
also  floods,  forest  fires,  droughts,  earth- 
qi&kes — as  well  as  tornadoes.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts before  June  9,  we  would  have 
dismissed  the  prospect  of  a  tornado  by 
saying:  "We  do  not  have  tornadoes  in 
Massachusetts."  I  trust  you  will  never 
have  occasion,  as  I  did,  to  visit  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  that  could  not  happen 
to  your  constituents,  but  did. 

Thirty-six  hours  after  the  disaster 
struck  in  Massachusetts,  I  found  they 
had  already  established  complete  control 
of  the  situation,  and  were  talking  reha- 
bilitation. Their  claim  to  consideration 
now  is  supported  by  what  they  did  then. 

Massachusetts  has  effectively  carried 
out  the  responsibility  which  Congress  in 
the  Civil  Defense  Act  put  textuaUy  "pri- 
marily on  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivision" — under  the  guidance  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration. 
Massachusetts  and  its  political  subdi- 
visions have  a  disaster  force  which  has 
been  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  to 
counteract  onslaughts  either  by  nature 
or  by  enemy  attack.  On  Jime  9,  this 
force  had  to  go  into  action,  with  what 
It  had  already  learned.  There  was  no 
time  then  to  make  up  for  any  earlier 
neglect.  A  house  wrecked  by  a  tornado 
is  a  house  as  thoroughly  wrecked  as  if 
by  an  atomic  blast. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
for  self-protection  in  Massachusetts,  is 
registered  in  an  editorial  in  the  Worces- 
ter Telegram  on  June  14.  It  says  in 
part:  • 

One  thing  settled  once  and  for  all  In  those 
anxious  hours  that  followed  the  tornado  Is 
the  Incalculable  value  of  an  active  civil  de- 
fciiije.  •  •  •  It  will  never  be  known  Just 
how  many  lives  were  saved  by  their  prompt 
and  trained  action. 

That  is  why  the  people  of  Worcester 
and  the  adjacent  towns  were  able  to  pick 
themselves  up  from  this  major  knock- 
down in  a  count  of  hours,  not  days.  And 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  narrative  account  of  the  tornado 


and 
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an  editorial  from  the  Worcester 


Telenram: 

NaUITIVB    RCPOBT    COMPnJED    PlOM    RXCOROS 

OF  Fkdskal  Civil  Detxmse  Aoministsation 
ComuMG  ToBMAOO  Rcusar  in  Woaccsm. 
Mmis.,  akd  11  Adjacsnt  Towns 

JXTNC  t.   ISSa    (TUXSOAT) 

8h  >rtly  after  fl  p.  m.  a  tornado  in  central 
Mass  M;h\isetts  struck  Worcester  and  11  ad- 
joint ig  towns.  Brick  houses  were  reduced 
to  ru  t>ble.  Frame  houses  were  torn  to  splin- 
ters. Automobiles  and  people  were  trapped 
in  wieckage.  Some  were  hiirled  through  the 
air.  In  Worcester,  where  the  disaster  was 
concentrated,  first  estimates  were  100  dead, 
1,000  Injured,  7,500  homeless,  property  dam- 
age lao  million. 

The  regular  f>oIice,  flre,  and  ambulance 
servli  :es  which  responded  to  the  alarms  which 
the  lomado  touched  off  in  Worcester  were 
follo'red  immediately  by  the  clvU  defense 
force  I  which  were  called  to  their  disaster 
stati<  ins  by  City  Manager  Francis  J.  McGrath, 
who  Is  also  civil  defense  director  for  the 
soutliern  region  of  Worcester  County.  His 
initirl  chief  of  operations  and  later  field 
comr  lander  was  Felice  Lt.  Fred  J.  Maloney, 
who  a  also  civil  defense  director  for  the  city 
of  Wi  (rcester.  They  brought  into  field  action 
7  of  the  10  civU  defense  auxiliary  services: 
pollc?,  flre,  commxinications.  transportation, 
publl  c  utilities,  civilian  war  aid,  and  medical. 
As  an  indication  of  the  pace  and  compe- 
tenci  of  their  action,  there  were  six  first-aid 
civil  defense  stations  in  operational  readi- 
ness at  the  time  the  first  victims  were 
brou{  ;ht  in. 

Th;  action  was  accelerated  by  the  four 
radio  stations  of  Worcester,  which  broke 
off  t  teir  programs  to  broadcast  emergency 
Infor  nation,  starting  with  the  first  fiash  of 
the  d  Isaster.  Broadcasting  was  Instrumental 
1  lllng  in  off-duty  policemen  and  fire- 
as  well  as  civil  defense  and  Red  Cross 
working,  and  In  telling  volunteers  where  to 
repoi  t.  The  civil  defense  disaster  headquar- 
ters established  in  the  city  auditorium  be- 
came the  nerve  center  for  recovery. 

Blcod  donors  swarmed  to  the  hospitals. 
Statli  >n  wagons  became  ambulances.  Homes 
were  transformed  Into  first-aid  stations,  into 
temporary  hospitals.  From  the  undamaged 
part  of  the  city  the  mutual  support  which 
is  th!  tactical  reliance  of  civil  defense  was 
offer<  d  In  every  capacity.  Those  with  train- 
ing a  ad  service  skills  were  accepted.  Lieu- 
tenai  t  Maloney  estimates  2.000  civil  defense 
work(irs  cooperated  in  bringing  the  disaster 
under  control.  It  was  impossible  to  count 
the  additional  volunteers.  There  were 
enouj  h  to  replace  the  first  day's  force  the 
foUoT  'Ing  day.  Personnel  from  the  outside 
was  1  »ot  requested,  only   equipment. 

WH  hln  an  hour  after  the  tornado  struck 
the  i  tate  ClvU  Defense  Control  Center  of 
Massi  chusetts  and  all  area  control  centers 
were  n  operation.  The  regional  office  of  the 
Feder  il  Civil  Defense  Administration  In  New- 
ton, llass.,  as  well  as  the  Washington  head- 
quart  !rs,  were  following  the  developing  oper- 
ations constantly. 

Th<  Washington  headquarters  of  FCDA 
estab  Ished  immediate  liaison  with  the  na- 
tlona;  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross,  which 
has  in  agreed  responsibility  for  humanl- 
tariai  relief  measures.  From  Newton,  liaison 
was  ei  itabllshed  at  the  regional  level  between 
FCDA  and  other  Federal  agencies  having 
statutory  powers  which  might  be  invoked 
in  th<  emergency.  A  regional  representative 
of  FCDA  went  to  Wc»t»8ter,  surveyed  the 
devas  ated  area,  established  contact  with  the 
State  civU  defense  director,  John  8.  Stokes, 
and  ilth  Oovemor  Herter,  who  shortly  ar- 
rived an  the  scene.  The  regional  office  tele- 
graph >d  an  estimate  of  the  situation  to 
Washington  headquarters  of  FCDA. 

MesnwhUe,  the  coordination  of  the  re- 
sourc<s  of  Massachusetts  by  State  ClvU  De- 
fense Director  John  S.  Stokes  proceeded 
•moot  liy  and  efficiently. 


Oovemor  Herter  called  out  the  National 
Guard  units  of  Worcester  and  vicinity  to 
block  off  the  disaster  area  from  sightseers 
and  looters.  The  State's  two  civU-defenae 
rescue  trucks  were  sent  to  Worcester.  State 
Public  Works  Commissioner  John  A.  Volpe 
sent  150  of  his  department  trucks  with  flood- 
lights and  earth-moving  equipment,  which 
were  put  to  work  by  Lieutenant  Maloney  in 
rescue  and  road  clearing.  The  State  police 
reserved  the  main  highways  for  this  emer-' 
gency  traffic;  they  prevented  any  tleupe. 
From  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  far  away  a» 
Boston,  the  Worcester  clvU-defenae  bead- 
quarters  accepted  offers  of  police  and  ftre 
rescue  equipment  and  medical  personnel  to- 
gether with  their  equipment.  Some  came 
across  the  State  line,  some  from  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  State  civil  defense 
warehouse  supplied  1.000  blankets.  1.000 
units  of  blood  plasma,  and  200  recipient  sets 
for  the  whole-blood  donations  which  were 
being  solicited  in  quantity. 

The  Worcester  hospitals  had  emergencv 
plans  which  facilitated  their  handling  of 
casualties.  State  and  local  medical  sup- 
plies proved  suiBclent. 

In  the  civil-defense  headquarters  in  the 
auditorium,  at  dozens  of  tables,  women  con- 
nected offers  of  assistance  with  those  who 
needed  it.  Families  offered  their  homes  to 
total  strangers.  Elsewhere,  at  assembly 
points,  hundreds  of  civil-defense  workers 
were  setting  up  emergency  housing  and  facil- 
ities for  providing  food  and  emergency 
clothing,  in  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Catholic  charities,  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  local  organizations. 

At  midnight,  civU  defense  headquarters  In 
the  Worcester  city  auditorium  announced 
that  the  two  main  control  objectives  had 
been  achieved:  all  known  living  casualties 
were  under  cover  and  care:  the  homeless  had 
been  provided  with  emergency  lodging. 

Governor  Herter,  who  had  arrived  in  time 
to  witness  the  control  operations  in  fuU 
sweep,  said.  "I  have  never  seen  an  emergency 
managed  with  such  a  minimum  of  panic,  ut- 
most speed,  and  in  an  orderly  way."  The 
Governor  asked  Civil  Defense  Director  Mc- 
Grath to  round  up  the  figures  he  would  need 
in  support  of  an  official  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Federal  assistance  under  th* 
Disaster  Act. 

Jinrs  10    (WXOHZSDAT) 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration, 
as  coordinator  of  Federal  disaster  assistance, 
established  an  office  in  a  room  in  the  Worces- 
ter City  Hall  for  lt«  regional  representative, 
who  had  reached  the  scene  the  previous  eve- 
ning 4  houn  after  the  disaster.  The  Newton 
regional  director  of  FCDA  has  field  responsi- 
bility both  in  natural  disasters  and  enemy 
attacks  for  the  relief  of  any  overburdened 
States  in  New  England,  plus  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  especially  where  State  lines  have 
to  be  crossed.  He  is  authorized  under  the 
Disaster  Act  to  pick  up  and  coordinate  the 
threads  of  action  of  Federal  agencies  having 
separate  statutory  responsiblUtiea  which 
may  bring  them  into  emergency  action.  At 
Worcester  he  had  the  cooperation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  E>epartment  of  Defense,  in 
their  respective  fields.  Clerical  help  for  the 
emergency  FCDA  office  in  Worcester  was  sup- 
plied by  selective  service.  Regional  welfare 
and  medical  officers  arrived  from  Newton. 

In  the  forenoon,  the  Deputy  Federal  Ad- 
ministrator of  CivU  Defense,  Mrs.  Katherlne 
G.  Howard,  arrived  from  Washington  and 
flew  over  the  devastated  area  with  Regional 
Director  Albert  D.  O'Connor,  of  Newton. 
Then  both  conferred  in  Worcester  with  Gov- 
ernor Herter  and  SUte  Civil  Defense  Directcr 
Stokca. 

Governor  Herter  announced  he  had  used 
his  emergency  powers  to  make  State  Civil 
Defense  Director  Stokes  the  administrator  of 
disaster  aid.  with  full  authority  over  all  r«- 
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^  lief  work  In  Massachusetts.  Re  was  to  work 
closely  with  a  local  disaster  coordinating 
committee  set  up  under  Civil  Defense  Direc- 
tor McGrath,  of  Worcester.  An  emergency 
appropriation  of  $500,000  was  voted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Worcester.  Governor  Herter 
said  he  had  asked  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature to  make  an  emergency  appropriation 
of  $5  million,  which  would  be  administered 
by  CivU  Defense  Director  Stokes.  The  Gov- 
ernor proposed  later  In  the  afternoon  to  tele- 
graph President  Eisenhower  a  formal  request 
to  declare  the  Massachusetts  tornado  a  "ma- 
jor disaster"  and  to  allocate  $10  million  from 
the  Federal  disaster  fund  to  supplement  the 
funds  available  to  Mr.  Stokes. 

The  State  civil  defense  director,  as  dis- 
aster administrator  of  Massachusetts,  was 
instructed  in  Worcester  by  the  FCDA  re- 
gional director  as  to  the  pernxlsslble  use  of 
Federal  disaster  funds.  Under  the  Disaster 
Act,  they  can  be  used  only  to  help  restore 
public  functions  sufficiently  to  bring  the  dis- 
aster under  control,  long  enough  to  enable 
overbvirdened  State  and  local  governments 
to  take  the  real  measure  of  the  permanent 
restoration  which  they  face.  For  such  resto- 
ration special  legislation  wUl  be  needed. 

The  Federal  regional  director  or  his  rep- 
resentatives sat  with  the  local  disaster  co- 
ordinating committee  at  meetings  In  Wor- 
cester during  the  day.  It  was  recognized  that 
the  disaster  was  under  control  but  that  the 
emergency  would  last  about  6  months.  By 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  substantial  areas  of 
responsibility  had  been  divided  between 
Civil  Defense  and  the  Red  Crocs,  which  had 
enlarged  Its  services  to  meet  the  need  in 
traditional  fashion.  The  Red  Cross  had  mo- 
bilized a  force  of  40  professionals  and  650 
volunteers.  It  already  had  a  preliminary  al- 
location oi  $100,000  from  Red  Cross  national 
headquarters.  All  relief  agencies  are  to  co- 
operate with  the  Red  Cross,  which  wiU  han- 
dle the  registration  of  the  homeless,  and  wUl 
control  feeding,  clothing,  shelter,  and  med- 
ical aid  for  all  disaster  victims,  and  WUl  un- 
dertake their  permanent  rehabilitation.  Civil 
Defense  will  continue  to  handle  emergency 
police  functions  and  heavy  rescue  work. 

In  Washington,  the  headquarters  of  FCDA 
was  in  continual  liaison  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  with  national  headquarters  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Emergency  credit  for  the  re- 
building and  repair  of  homes  and  business 
structures  was  declared  available  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

The  Massachusetts  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  kept  advised  of  de- 
velopments in  the  disaster  area.  Repre- 
sentatives Hasolo  D.  Donohux  and  Philip  J. 
PmLBiH  introduced  a  bUl  to  make  $25  mil- 
lion available  for  disaster  relief  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Senator  LrvEacTT  Saltonstau, 
introduced  a  similar  blU. 

When  Governor  Herter's  formal  request  for 
Federal  assistance  under  the  Disaster  Act 
was  received  at  the  White  House,  at  5:45  p. 
m.,  it  was  turned  over  to  Federal  CivU  De- 
fense Administrator  Val  Peterson  for  rec- 
ommendation. He  was  able  to  return  it  by 
hand  to  the  White  House  by  7  p.  m.  with 
his  official  recommendation  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts tornado  be  declared  a  major  disas- 
ter, so  that  Federal  assistance  may  be  made 
.available  as  soon  as  the  proper  amount  can 
be  determined.  The  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administrator  told  the  President  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  already  at  hand  showed 
the  need  for  assistance  was  evident. 

All  arrangements  had  been  made  early 
In  the  day  by  FCDA  before  the  President  took 
off  by  plane  for  the  Midwest,  to  have  this 
recommendation  overtake  him  en  route  for 
formal  approvaL 

Jinnt  11    (THT7BSOAT) 

At  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.,  at  3:30  a.  m.,  eastern 
daylight  time,  the  recommendation  of  Fed- 
eral CivU  Defense  Administrator  Val  Peter- 
son overtook  President  Eisenhower  and  was 
approved.  The  President  Immediately  wired 
Governor  Herter  that  he  had  declared  the 


tornado  In  central  Massachusetts  on  June  0 
a  major  disaster.  An  aUocatlon  of  disaster 
funds  WiU  be  determined  later. 

In  Boston,  Governor  Herter  signed  aa 
emergency  appropriation  of  $5  miUlon  voted 
by  the  Massachxisetts  Legislature  to  reim- 
burse cities  and  towns  for  tornado  expendi- 
tures. The  expenditures  must  be  approved 
by  State  Civil  Defetue  Director  Stokes  as  ad- 
ministrator of  State  disaster  aid. 

In  Washington,  at  headquarters  of  FCDA, 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  Representa- 
tive discussed  the  statutory  limitations  on 
the  use  of  Federal  disaster  fimds  with  Fed- 
eral CivU  Defense  Administrator  Val  Peter- 
son. He  later  discussed  temporary  housing 
with  the  Hoiuing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  Red 
Cross  announced  the  original  Red  Cross  al- 
location of  disaster  funds  for  Massachusetts 
had  been  raised  from  $100,000  to  $250,000. 

In  Worcester,  FCDA  regional  representa- 
tives met  with  State  Civil  Defense  Director 
Stokes  and  local  civil  defense  directors  and 
outlined  the  data  needed  by  FCDA  to  de- 
termine which  of  their  proposed  expendi- 
tures were  eligible  under  the  Disaster  Act. 
A  report-meeting  was  set  for  next  day. 

At  7  p.  m..  Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
trator Peterson  arrived  In  Worcester,  met 
with  the  State  and  local  civil  defense  di- 
rectors, and  toured  the  devastated  area. 

The  Worcester  Telegram,  in  an  editorial, 
declares  rehabilitation  has  now  set  in.  The 
world  news  which  had  been  swept  inside  the 
paper  by  the  tornado  was  restored  to  its 
normal  position  on  the  front  page,  and  the 
tornado  went  inside. 

JTTMX    IS     <FKIDAT> 

Figures  were  produced  by  the  State  and 
local  civil  defense  directors  for  the  public 
and  private  tornado  damage  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  and  the  towns  of  Barre,  Shrews- 
bury, Holden,  Westboro,  Southborough.  Sut- 
ton, Wrentham,  Petersham,  Northbridge, 
Rutland,  and  Franklin.  They  aggregated 
$53  million. 

The  FCDA  office  made  a  preliminary  analy- 
sis of  the  figures  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  aggregate  would  be  eligible  as  expendi- 
tures under  the  Disaster  Act;  and  filed  its 
analysis  to  headquarters  of  the  FCDA  In 
Washington. 

In  Washlngon,  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  in  Congress  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  met  virlth  officials 
at  the  headquarters  of  FCDA  to  discuss  the 
same  problem. 

Meanwhile.  Federal  CivU  Defense  Adminis- 
trator Peterson  returned  to  Washington  after 
flying  over  the  devastated  area  of  Worcester 
and  the  11  towns  in  a  helicopter  suppUed 
by  the  Westover  Air  Force  Base. 

rvm  IS    (SATXTRDAT) 

At  heaquarters  of  FCDA  there  were  meet- 
ings during  the  day  with  congressional  dele- 
gations representing  Massachusetts  and  with 
representatives  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
analysing  the  damage  report. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administrator  Peter- 
son recommended  to  President  Eisenhower  a 
preliminary  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
Disaster  Act,  $500,000.  The  reconunendatlon 
was  forwarded  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  to  reach 
the  President  when  he  arrives  there  by  plane. 

JTTNS  14    (StmOAT) 

The  President  approved  the  preliminary 
allocation  of  $500,000. 

In  Washington,  the  headquarters  of  FCDA 
undertook  the  distribution  of  this  allocation. 

ram  is  (icondat> 
Federal  ClvU  Defense  Administrator  Peter- 
son approved  the  distribution,  and  financial 
and  budgetary  operations  were  set  in  mo- 
tion immediately.  An  engineering  and  a 
certifying  officer  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  assist  State  and  local  bodies  in 
Massachusetts  in  their  disaster  expeaditUTM 
and  to  give  on-the-spot  approvals. 


JXm  la   (TUXSDAT) 

Headquarters  of  FCDA  arranged  with  the 
Hotjsing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  have 
the  hoiising  situation  in  the  tornado  area 
surveyed. 

JVirS  IT    (WKDNI8DAT) 

A  preliminary  report  was  received  on  this 
survey. 

JTTm  18    (THT7RSDAT) 

Regional  FCDA  was  authorized  by  head- 
quarters to  direct  the  regional  representative 
of  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  turn 
over  to  Massachusetts  280  home  traUera 
which  the  Agency  had  In  its  custody,  on 
agreement  of  Massachusetts  to  pay  for  trans- 
portation, maintenance,  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  traUers  when  they  have  served  their 
ptirpose  as  temporary  housing.  Thirty  of  the 
traUers  were  deflected  from  the  critical  de- 
fense housing  area  of  Newport,  R.  I.  The 
other  250  are  in  Wichita,  Kans.  They  were 
used  in  the  Kansas  flood  area  2  years  ago,  and 
were  later  stored. 

The  White  House  received  a  request  from 
Worcester  County  Agrlctiltural  MobUlzation 
Committee  for  assistance  for  dairy  and  poul- 
try farmers  who  were  victims  of  the  tornado. 

JXTNX   le    (FBIDAT) 

The  White  Hoiise  referred  the  dairy  and 
poultry  request  for  assistance  to  headquar- 
ters of  FCDA,  which  asked  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  situation 
and  report  what  could  be  done. 

[From  the  Worcester   (Mass.)    Telegram  of 
Jime  14,  1953] 

Valttx  ov  Civil  Deteksb 

On  that  grim  Tuesday  evening  there 
seemed  to  be  one  overwhelming  passion,  and 
that  was  to  help  out  in  any  way  possible. 
Out  from  the  city's  four  radio  stations  went 
the  appeal  for  blood;  and  into  the  hospitals 
swarmed  the  blood  donors,  more  by  far  than 
were  needed. 

Out  over  the  air  went  the  request  for  vol- 
unteers, for  CivU  defense,  for  auxiliary  poUce 
work,  for  wUling  hands  to  be  used  in  a 
hundred  different  capacities.  Those  re- 
quests were  answered  overwhelmingly. 

And  then  from,  the  surrounding  com- 
miinities  untouched  by  the  tornado  came 
the  demand:  Tell  us  how  we  can  help. 
From  Boston.  Framingham,  Lowell,  Fltch- 
burg,  Qulncy;  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  came  trucks,  and  men  and  ambu- 
lances and  nurses  and  firemen  and  coxintlesa 
other  tokens  of  neighborly  solicitude. 

In  our  ho\ir  of  need,  we  were  not  alone. 

Nor  wUl  we  forget  the  splendid  Job  that 
our  own  organizations  did.  One  thing  set- 
tled once  and  for  all  in  those  anxious  hours 
that  followed  the  tornado  is  the  incalculable 
value  of  an  active  civil  defense.  From  the 
moment  it  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  au- 
ditorium to  the  victims  of  the  storm,  the 
WM-cester  clvU  defense,  in  cooperation  with 
the  CivU  defense  of  region  3,  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  effort  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  It  wUl  never  be  known  Just  how 
many  lives  were  saved  by  their  prompt, 
trained  action. 

In  the  thick  of  things  also  was  the  Red 
Cross,  that  veteran  of  disasters  all  over  the 
world.  Within  minutes  its  officials  and 
workers  were  organizing  to  provide  medicine, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  other  necessities  of 
life. 

There  were  the  police,  and  the  firemen, 
working  in  desperate  haste,  without  thought 
of  time  or  discomfort  or  danger. 

There  was  the  National  Guard,  called  sud- 
denly on  duty  for  long,  long  hours,  and  yet 
quiet,  efficient,  and  courteous. 

"niere  were  the  social  welfare  agencies  of 
the  city,  pooling  their  workers  to  organize 
the  various  disaster  reUef  offices  and  per- 
forming miracles  in  helping  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  distraught  victims  of  the  tornado. 

There  were  many,  many  others  whose  only 
reward  wUl  be  the  knowledge  of  a  job  ably 
and  compassionately  done. 
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DefedioB  Frrai  East  Gomwi  Forces 
Show  Necessity  far  Setfaif  Up  Ra- 
tiaaal  Military  Units  Fnm  Escapees 
FroBi  Iroa  CartaiB  G>aBlms 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OV  WISCONSIN 

IN  THX  BODSS  OP  REPRSSE39TATIVSS 

Saturday.  June  27. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sizable  defection  to  the  West 
of  members  of  the  Soviet-controlled  East 
Germ&n  armed  forces  during  the  ciirrent 
uj>rlsing  must  be  giving  the  Communiats 
nightmares. 

If  we  were  to  Implement  that  part  of 
the  Mutiial  Security  Act  which  for  the 
past  2  years  has  provided  for  the  forma- 
tion of  national  military  units  from 
escapees  from  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
that  i&.  Polish,  Hungarian,  Ceechodovak, 
Rumanian,  and  even  Russian  units,  with 
their  own  distinctive  national  uniforms 
and  their  own  flags  of  free<lom.  It  would 
be  a  powerful  blow  at  the  Soviet  war 
potential. 

Last  August  the  American  Legion  de- 
manded that  these  national  units  be 
set  up. 

The  administration  should  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  put  these  units  into 
b^ng.  as  there  are  in  West  Europe  suffl- 
cient  numbers  of  young  Poles.  Hun- 
gulans,  Czechoslovaks,  Rumanians,  and 
Russians  to  set  up  the  cadres  of  armies 
of  liberation. 

This  operation  would  be  political  war- 
fare of  the  most  effective  kind  and  seize 
the  Initiative  from  the  Soviets  in  the 
area  of  highest  importance.  It  would 
make  the  satellite  armies  completely 
imreliable  for  the  Reds. 

I  wish  to  Include  in  my  remarks  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  June  26 
edition  of  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

KNOTJT  FaIXS   Olf   PlOPLE'S   POLICE — RtTSSIAHS 

Ommlt  PuKcnra  Pxrrvrra 
Bklik.  June  26. — ^RubsU's  puppet  troopa — 
the  Sast  German  People's  Police — are  feel- 
ing tlxe  fury  of  their  Red  masters. 

Some  have  been  shot,  according  to  reports 
reaching  West  Berlin.  Hundreds  have  been 
dragged  off  to  their  own  Jails.  The  Bua- 
slana  have  scrapped  plans  to  build  up  th« 
force  into  a  12-dlvlslon  army. 

Some  deserted  to  the  West  during  the 
confusion  of  the  Berlin  riots.  Others  Joined 
the  demonstrators.  Others  refused,  when 
ordered,  to  shoot  at  the  rioters. 

MOT  DBPZMIUBLX 

West  Oenoaan  reports  said  826  policemen 
were  sentenced  to  long  terms  for  disobedi- 
ence, an  undetermined  number  were  shot, 
asd  some  olBoers  were  demoted. 

Communist  Police  Chief  MaJ.  Gen.  Vto- 
oena  Mueller  sadly  told  the  Soviet  high  com- 
miaetoner  the  proposed  East  Zone  army  could 
not — on  the  basis  of  the  recent  riots— be 
depended  upon  In  an  emergency  against  the 
West. 

The  Russians  abandoned  their  daydream 
and  announced  the  600  million  eastmarks 
originally  intended  for  the  army  would  now 
be  converted  to  building  house*  for  worken. 

After  abandonment  of  the  Mrmy  plan  waa 
disclosed,  the  Soviet  Zone  cabinet  fired  Min- 
ister of  Agrlcnltur*  wmielm  Schroeder  be- 
cause of  the  crttlcal  shortage  U  brMd.  po.^ 


tatoi^  and  other  foodstulEi  which  was  a 
faetor  to  the  revolt. 
Schroeder.  a  member  of  the  Red-front 
Party,    was    replaced     by     Hans 
another  member  of  the  same  po- 
litical organisation. 

government  also  created  the  new  po- 
of Minister  for  the  Pood  Industry  and 
the  poet  to  Kurt   Westphal.   a  Com- 
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.  the  Reds  have  ordered  a  "spontane- 
( lemonstratlon   of  workers'   loyalty"   In 
ierlln,  and  Just  to  make  sure  it  doesnt 
le  disloyal,  or  maybe  a  little  combiM- 
three  divisions  of  Russian   tanks  are 
close  by  the  line  of  mwch. 
MeAnwhile,  West  Berlin  authorities  cheer- 
reported  187  people's  police  had  fled  to 
'-^  since  June  17,  including  41  yester- 
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new  executlcma  were  announced  oA- 
today  but  the  Communists  said  they 
lentenced  two  Germans  to  iR^laon  for 
and  attacking  police. 
Berlin  newspapers  reported  the  ar- 
rest 4f  mcare  than  300  workers  at  the  Hen- 
Steel  Works  Jtist  outside  Berlin. 
15.000  HenningsdoiX  workers  Joined 
June  17  rioting. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLABOMA 

rHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdav.  June  27, 1953 

Mri  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Hoyt 
Vandmberg  spoke  Tuesday  morning  to 
the  E  Iwanis  international  convention  at 
Madiion  Square  Garden,  in  New  York 
City.  But  General  Vandenberg  also 
spoke  to  the  Nation,  not  because  his 
voice  was  carried  by  radio  across  the 
continent  but  because  he  addressed  his 
remaiks  to  the  warm,  human  heart  of 
Amerca.  He  was  not  speaking  of 
plan^  and  bases  and  procurement  and 
budgets  but  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Air  Force,  "the  scarcest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  precious  resource  of 
this  I  ation." 

Th<  re  was  a  note  of  sadness  In  what 
Oenei  al  Vandenberg  had  to  say.    Still  a 
younfl  man  in  years,  he  is  about  to  end 
his  nilltary  career.    He  has  been  in. 
grave  y  111.    It  Is  not  likely  that  he  will 
ever  serve  in  a  military  capacity  again. 
But  ii  stead  of  retiring  while  the  echoes 
of  vie  ory  still  ring  throughout  the  land, 
Geneiea  Vandenberg  is  being  retired  at 
a  Ums  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Air 
Force  are  at  a  low  ebb.    Forgotten  are 
the  victories  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  he 
led  in  Morth  Africa  and  in  Europe.    For- 
gotten is  that  awesome  annomxiement  of 
Augus ;  1945  that  the  fury  of  the  atom 
had  b(«n  released,  for  the  first  time  in 
histotj.   on   Nagasaki    and   Hiroshima. 
Forgotten  Is  that  mercy  airlift  of  1948 
and  lfl49  that  kept  a  city  of  two  and  a 
half   minion   people   entirely   provided 
with  iood.  fuel,  clothing,  and  medical 
supi>li<  s  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half, 
when   he  Russians  would  have  starved 
it    to    death.    Forgotten    is    the    pro- 
nounoment  of  Winston  Churchill  that 


nothing  stands  between  free  Surope  and 
Communist  oppression  today  but  the 
atom  bomb  carrying  capability  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  Today  air- 
power  is  the  stepchild  of  the  present 
administration.  The  Air  Force  General 
Vandenberg  has  worked  to  restore  to  its 
wartime  stature  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
trench and  to  discharge  men.  Ameri- 
can airpower  is  being  sacrificed  in  the 
name  of  American  economy. 

General  Vandenberg  may  well  wonder 
how  this  can  be  so.  How  can  able  men. 
high  in  Government,  ignore  the  facts, 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  future,  and  their 
minds  to  the  reality?  How  can  such 
men  willingly,  willfully  miss  the  slRnlfl- 
cance  of  our  military  position  today? 
General  Vandenberg  did  not  say  so,  but 
he  must  be  thinking :  "They  are  old  men. 
men  who  belong  to  the  past,  men  who  do 
not  know,  because  they  are  imwiUing  to 
know,  that  only  air  power  can  protect  us, 
in  this  troubled  world.  The  ability  to 
strike  counterblows  through  the  air  re- 
mains our  greatest  military  asset." 

General  Vandenberg  addressed  his  re- 
marks to  young  men  and  to  the  Kiwanls 
organization  that  does  notable  work  with 
youth.    He  said: 

The  young  people  of  America  are  learning 
to  think  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Its 
oceans  and  its  continents,  as  lying  beneath 
a  towering  canopy  of  space.  They  will  reoog- 
nlae  at  once  that  the  control  of  that  space 
is  the  key  to  the  control  of  the  surface  be- 
neath and  they  will  be  quick  to  grasp  the 
opportimitles  of  the  air  age  that  we  are 
fumbling  today. 

The  rest  of  the  general's  remarks  in- 
eluded  an  analysis  of  the  part  people 
iHay  in  the  work  of  the  Air  Force — how 
they  arc  chosen,  how  they  are  trained, 
what  they  must  do  to  keep  the  bases 
operational  and  the  planes  flying.  An 
air  force  is  perliaps  the  most  highly  com- 
plicated and  highly  specialized  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  embarked  on  the  dangerous 
program  of  reducing  the  number  of  men 
in  the  Air  Force,  cutting  the  training, 
eliminating  categories,  and  Imposing  a 
start  and  stop  planning  that  will  waste 
money  that  could  produce  airpower. 

One  year  from  now  the  first  of  th»- 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  en- 
listed in  the  Air  Force  after  the  Invasion 
of  Korea  will  become  eligible  for  dis- 
charge. For  2  years  the  Air  Force  will 
be  losing  trained  men  almost  as  fast  as 
it  has  been  able  to  recruit  untrained 
men.  Though  the  Air  Force  is  set  iq)  to 
train  more  than  100.000  men  a  year,  only 
about  a  third  of  that  number  can  be  en- 
listed. The  Air  Force  ROTC  program  Is 
to  be  cut  over  50  percent.  People  in  any 
organization  are  always  the  most  vital 
factor,  but  an  unenlightened  policy  im- 
posed on  the  Air  Force  is  robbing  the 
Air  Force  of  its  most  vital  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Vandenberg  has 
committed  no  breach  of  propriety,  no  of- 
fense against  military  discipline.  He  has 
made  no  criticism  of  anyone,  least  of  all 
the  great  general  with  whom  he  once 
fought  for  the  liberation  of  Europe.  But 
it  takes  more  faith  than  given  to  ordi- 
nary men  to  eschew  criticism  in  troubled 
times  like  these  and  to  say: 

I  have  faith  that  the  work  of  this  organisa- 
tion [Kiwanls I  and  that  of  other  civic  groups 
will  helB  to  bring  about  a  new  appreciation 
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of  men  as  well  as  of  machines.  We  must  all 
work  for  more  concentration  on  the  human 
factor  in  our  military  forces  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  is  not  only  for  our  people,  but 
alBO  by  our  people,  that  our  sacred  trust  of 
freedom  must  be  held. 

General  Vandenberg's  remarks  are  a 
testament  for  the  generation  that  is  still 
yoimg.  and  that  may  have  to  fight  the 
war  that  could  have  been  avoided.  And 
the  task  of  that  generation,  in  war  or 
peace,  is  going  to  be  immeasurably  more 
difScult  because  of  the  opportunity  that 
is  being  thrown  aside  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  in  the  Concsessional 
RscoBO  the  following  remarks  by  Gen. 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg  before  the  Kiwanls 
international  convention  in  New  York 
City  on  Tuesday.  Jime  23.  1953 : 

The  opportunity  to  talk  to  a  Kiwanls  club 
Is  a  privilege  often  sought  in  most  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  America  and  in  many 
cities  throughout  the  world.  Like  most  peo- 
ple who  sometimes  appear  in  public,  I  have 
enjoyed  that  privilege  on  several  occasions, 
but  never  until  a  few  weeks  ago  did  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  speak  to  all  the  Kiwanls  clubs 
at  once. 

There  Is  a  special  reason  why  I  am  glad 
to  be  here  now.  Last  year  the  Kiwanls 
Clube  of  America  enabled  the  Air  Poroe  to 
act  as  host  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
on  National  Kids  Day.  Thanks  to  your  ef- 
forts, the  day  was  a  great  success.  It  meant 
a  lot  to  the  kids  and  it  meant  a  lot  to  the 
Air  Porce. 

To  many  Kiwanls  clube  It  meant  a  lot  of 
work,  but  you  must  have  enjoyed  it  because 
already  you  are  making  elaborate  plans  for 
an  even  more  successful  Kids  Day  this  Sep- 
tember. I  know  of  no  better  investment 
looking  toward  the  future  security  of  the 
Nation  than  making  our  kids  feel  at  home 
among  the  men  and  the  machines  that  de- 
fend the  air  above  them.  It  Is  a  good  thing, 
too.  for  the  men  who  wear  the  Air  Porce 
blue  to  see  the  kids  it  Is  our  re8i>on«lbillty 
to  defend. 

I  wish  more  boys  and  girls  of  my  genera- 
tion could  have  visited  among  airplanes  and 
airmen  In  the  manner  you  have  made  pos- 
sible. If  this  had  happened,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  develop  a  true  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  air  power  in  the 
United  States  today. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  air  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  air  weapons  we  have 
moved  fast  during  the  past  15  years.  Even 
in  this  enlightened  Nation,  there  are  many 
who  simply  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  mean- 
ing of  these  recent  events.  News  of  these 
tremendous  changes  often  comes  as  a  be- 
wildering shock  to  those  who  have  not  de- 
veloped a  knowledge  and  an  understanding 
of  aviation  throughout  their  lives.  It  is  not 
sxuprlsing  that  some  exaggerate  the  danger 
and  feel  all  hope  is  lost  while  others  pretend 
the  danger  is  not  real. 

The  young  people  of  America  are  learning 
to  think  of  the  stirface  of  the  earth.  Its 
oceans  and  its  continents,  as  lying  beneath 
a  towering  canopy  of  space.  Tttey  wUl  rec- 
ognise at  once  that  the  control  of  that  space 
is  the  key  to  control  of  the  surface  beneath 
and  they  wUl  be  quick  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Air  Age  that  we  are  fvunbllng 
today. 

They  will  know  without  being  reminded 
that  100  percent  of  the  globe  is  stirrounded 
by  air  and  that  there  are  no  barriers  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  air  by  whoever  possesses 
the  power  to  use  it.  They  will  sense  without 
the  necessity  for  argument  that  the  key  to 
the  Nation's  security  is  airpower — ^for  air- 
power means  simply  our  abiUty  to  use  the 
air  space  for  our  purpoaea  and  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  using  It. 


Airpower  Is  built  around  airplanes,  of 
course,  for  airplanes  provide  our  principal 
means  of  movement  through  the  air — and 
this  will  be  true  for  many,  many  years  to 
come.  But  airpower  means  more  than 
planes. 

Planes  fly  from  bases,  and  military  airtaases 
must  be  extended  and  improved  as  planes 
are  nuule  heavier,  faster,  and  more  compli- 
cated. 

In  addition  to  planes  and  bases,  there  is 
a  third  princlptJ  element  of  airpower — the 
most  Important  element.  It  is  pec^le — the 
trained  and  skUled  people  who  fly  the  planes 
and  who  do  the  thoiisands  of  dUBcult  things 
that  have  to  be  done  to  keep  them  in  the 
air. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my  dis- 
cussion today — the  people  In  the  Air  Porce. 
This  is  a  timely  subject  because  the  human 
element  in  the  Air  Force  appears  now  to  be 
the  most  unappreciated  and  the  most  mla- 
understood  of  all  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  airpower. 

The  Air  Poroe  this  country  can  have  with- 
in the  next  few  years  is  limited  by  a  shortage 
of  personnel  that  is  now  more  serious  than 
any  shortage  of  money  or  of  planes. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  difficulty  can 
be  simply  stated,  and  I  shall  discuss  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  baaic  cause  In  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Along  with  the  other  armed  services,  the 
Air  Porce  is  required  to  reduce  the  nvunber 
of  its  personnel,  but  unlike  the  other  armed 
services,  the  Air  Porce  is  increasing  Its 
strength  in  units  at  the  same  time.  Next 
year,  while  increasing  our  force  by  some  10 
wings,  we  are  expected  to  reduce  the  nmn- 
ber  of  people  :n  the  Air  Porce  by  20.000. 

Now  this  would  seem  to  be  a  very  dUDcult, 
If  not  an  Impossible,  tiling  to  do.  There  are 
several  reasoiu  why  it  is  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous program  for  the  United  States  Air 
Force  at  this  time. 

In  the  flrst  place,  an  air  force  is  perhaps 
the  most  highly  complicated  and  highly  spe- 
cialized organisation  in  the  world.  It  has 
to  have  people  to  do  every  kind  of  Job  from 
ordinary  labor  to  that  of  a  triple-trained 
pUot-navlga  tor -bombardier. 

The  Air  Porce  has  to  supply,  feed,  trans- 
ptM-t.  and  maintain  Itself  on  the  ground  Just 
as  any  other  service.  In  addition  it  has 
Other  units  that  to  the  uninformed  outsider 
may  seem  strange  in  an  Air  Force.  It  has 
to  have,  for  Instance,  several  detachments 
of  military  police.  Tlieir  Job  Is  to  i»«vent 
sabotage  or  a  sneak  attack  against  the  most 
vital  military  Installations  of  the  entire  free 
world — the  bases  of  the  strategic  air  c(»n- 
mand  where  the  planes  are  stationed  that 
carry  our  biggest  atomic  bombs. 

Most  of  the  Air  Force,  however,  consists 
of  technicians — men  who  have  specialized 
tealning  for  specialised  Jobs.  This  training 
requires  periods  of  time  ranging  from  1  or  2 
years  for  ordinary  aircraft  rep<Ur  work  to 
several  years  for  piloting  a  Jet  bomb^. 

Because  of  the  long  period  of  specialized 
training  and  experience  most  of  these  men 
must  have,  they  cannot  be  shifted  from  Job 
to  Job.  The  number  of  men  for  each  duty 
has  to  be  carefully  calciilated  long  in  ad- 
vance so  they  can  l>e  trained  in  the  right 
numlMrs  and  staticmed  in  the  right  places 
at  the  exact  times  they  are  needed. 

In  the  Air  Faroe  a  million  people  are  in- 
volved in  this  extremely  intricate  process. 
There  are  sometimes  places  where  the  men 
and  equipment  and  training  will  not  o(xne 
out  exactly  even.  When  this  happens,  some 
men  may  be  overworked  for  a  while  and 
others  may  not  be  working  at  the  Jobs  for 
which  they  are  trained.  At  the  present 
time,  for  instance,  part  of  our  training  com- 
mand is  marking  time  because  we  have  had 
to  stop  most  ai  our  recruiting. 

In  general,  however,  the  prooeas  works  out 
aBiaaingly  .  well    until    aooM    unlortunata 


change  of  policy,  or  some  change  in  the 
goal  toward  which  we  are  working,  throws 
us  off  our  course.  This  has  happened,  un- 
fortunately, many  times  In  the  history  of 
the  Air  Porce. 

More  than  once  our  entire  organisation  of 
hxindreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  bll- 
li<HM  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  has  been 
building  toward  a  definite  goal  at  a  definite 
rate  of  speed.  And  more  than  once  every- 
thing has  been  thrown  completely  out  of 
phase  by  a  drastic  change  in  our  goal  or  in 
our  prescribed  rate  of  progress. 

This  always  leaves  many  loose  ends— costly 
equipment  without  skilled  operators  and 
people  without  the  Jobs  for  which  they  have 
been  expressly  and  expensively  trained  over 
periods  of  years.  This  is  what  we  call  "start 
and  stop  planning"  and  it  has  wasted  more 
of  the  money  which  should  have  produced 
airpower  than  anything  else  that  has  hap- 
pened. 

When  we  are  hit  by  a  serious  shortage  of 
people,  no  one  in  the  Air  Force  can  simply 
wave  his  hand  and  say:  "We  always  have 
plenty  of  manpower  if  we  uae  It  right.  Take 
the  trumpeter  out  of  the  band,  the  eecond 
cook  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  put  them  to 
work  on  the  radar  gunslght  for  the  Sabre- 
-Jets."  The  Impossibility  of  substitutions 
like  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  haa 
always  been  my  policy  to  guard  against  sur- 
plus pers<Muiel  in  the  Air  Force. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  someone 
may  try  to  put  idle  people  to  work  on  Jobs 
for  which  they  are  poorly  trained,  and  this 
is  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  Air  Force.  We 
want  nobody  arotind  except  people  who  are 
well  trained  to  do  each  of  the  Jobs  that  has  to 
be  done. 

Of  the  three  services,  the  Air  Force  has  al- 
ways had  the  smaUest  number  of  men.  It 
has  never  been  our  desire  to  build  up  man- 
power as  a  meastire  of  our  strength  (w  im- 
portance. The  strength  of  air  forces  is  iH>t 
calculated  in  numbers  of  men  bearing  arma 
as  is  the  case  of  armies.  Air  strength  is 
measured  in  wings — are  specified  numbers  of 
airplanes  located  on  bases,  maintained  and 
operated  by  a  minimum  niunber  of  men. 

When  it  was  decided  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  the  Air  Force  should  Increase  Its 
strength  from  less  than  80  wings  to  143 
wings,  simple  arithmetic  Indicated  that  we 
should  increase  our  personnel  by  a  aiinllar 
amount. 

We  set  out  to  cut  these  figures  for  two 
reasons.  One  reason  was  that,  since  an 
Air  Force  fights  only  In  the  air,  we  wanted 
no  men  in  excess  of  those  we  would  need  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  bases  and  the 
planes.  The  other  reason  was  our  recogni- 
tion that  young  men  of  military  age  con- 
stitute the  scarcest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  precious  resource  of  this  Nation. 

America  has  more  machines  than  other 
nationa  and  more  money  than  other  na- 
tions, but  It  has  few  people  as  compared  with 
some  other  nations.  We  believe  that  air- 
power is  the  means  by  which  every  man  can 
be  made  most  effective  and  we  believe  In 
applying  that  principle  throughout  the  Air 
Force  itself. 

Reducing  the  manpower  requirements  for 
the  buildup  of  the  Air  Force  proved  no  small 
task.  When  I  was  xuisatisfled  with  the  re- 
sults of  these  efforts,  I  called  in  advisers 
trom  business  and  from  leading  schools  of 
business  administration  to  search  for  every 
posslUe  saving  that  could  be  made.  The  Air 
Fco-oe  established  an  outstanding  record  of 
cooperation  with  all  agencies,  sxich  as  the 
Samoff  Commission,  which  were  trying  to 
find  ways  of  reducing  manpower. 

Altiioiigh  many  of  the  experts  were  skepti- 
cal of'  the  drastic  limitations  we  imposed 
upon  ourselves,  we  were  proud  of  the  results. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  plans  left  us 
with  none  of  the  padding,  the  slack,  and  tba 
safeguards  that  seem  to  be  taken  for  granted 
by  people  who  do  not  know  ttM  facts.    Wbaa 
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liemfT  eats  w«m  allattod  to  us.  tha 
eff«eClTeDM»  of  our  fore*  was  •ndaagared. 

TUls  Is  tbe  pcoMsm  tlist  lunr  eomfronts  iia. 
Obc  year  fioai  now  tiM  ttnt  o<  the  Iiundreds 

cf  thousands  of  men  who  enlisted  tn  tbe  Atar 
Fcffce  sftMT  tbc  InvssloB  of  Bnwi  wiU  beoome 
eti^iblc  for  cUseliarge. 

Ws  expect  to  lose  socne  15.000  at  tbcae 
trained  men  eadt  nxMttb — perhaps  even  mare 
unless  we  can  get  better  family  housing  and 
better  pay  for  those  whose  abUltles  entitle 
then  to  such  oonsMsratlon.  KSch  of  these 
men  who  leave  the  Air  Force  will  take  wttb^ 
tiim  aa  invcatmHit  la  pay.  clothing,  and 
tratalng  amoaattiig  to  some  •14.000.  and  be 
wHl  talce  skills  that  cannot  be  replaced  for 
another  4  years.  In  soany  cases  this  Invest* 
ment  wouM  be  retained  if  we  could  f  cAlow  a 
more  snll^htened  policy  tn  eartng  for  tbm 
ttoman  needs  of  oar  men  in  uuifursa. 
-  Foe  9  years  th*  Air  Pence,  will  be  kislns 
trained  men  almost  as  fast  as  it  has  been 
ahle  to  recruK  untrained  men.  The  number 
may  amount  to  oae-tlilnl  ei  Us  enttaw 
strength. 

During  the  nest  13  months  we  could,  es- 
oept  for  manpower  eeUings.  enlist  more  than 
100  090  men  that  w*  are  now  set  up  to  train 
as  replacements.  But  at  the  present  time 
we  are  forced  to  turn  away  9J0OO  ▼otonteeis  »* 
month  while  enlisting  only  3j000. 

Ho  one  has  offered  a  solution  as  to  where 
the  large  number  at  men  we  will  need  in  the- 
fat«a«  win  be  found.  The  <kaXt  is  no  an- 
swer. The  neceeaary  technical  training  for 
men  la  an  sUr  force  takes  so  long  th*t  2>year 
draftees  would  spend  nearly  half  their  tim* 
>ist  getting  ready  for  a  Job.  It  would  take 
ft  drafteea  to  do  as  many  months  of  work  sa 
2  4-year  volunteers  and  they  would  be  far 
toes  sKpoleuced. 

Even  If  ail  present  restrlcttona  were  lifted, 
we  would  still  hirve  a  sertous  manpower  prob* 
leea  for  the  future.  No  one  can  predict  fust 
wtULt  Win  happen  to  the  Air  Ferce  if  tbey  ar» 
BotUfted. 

Pesliaps  the  tendousy  to  measure  alrpoiwsr 
la  Duasbers  of  pianee  alosie  and  to  forget 
the  peefkle  la  somewlmt  related  to  our  buy- 
ing mtltions  of  new  automobiles  while  for- 
getting  to  provide  hisbvays  and  parking 
■pace. 

After  WerM  irar  n  we  bought  few  new 
pianee  because  w*  had  so  many  old  oneav 
After  the  Korean  war  began  we  worried  for 
a  years  while  waiting  for  Jets  to  come  oA  th* 
assembly  lines. 

But  that  problem  Is  acdved.  at  least  for  a 
irtille.  and  now  we  have  to  make  everybody 
■ealtes  agpte.  ami  -very  qidekly.  that  the  peo- 
ple in  any  organlaatkm  are  always  the  moe4 
vital  factor. 

-  Perhaps  vss  havs  not  said  tt  often  exbou^i. 
tact  tn  the  Air  Force  we  have  never  f  orgoMca 
this.  For.  after  all.  tt  was  not  production 
that  saved  us  when  large  numbers  of  new 
IflO's  from  Russia  threatened  to  sweep  the 
aktos  of  Korea  and  drive  us  from  the  penla- 
■ala.  It  waa  not  even  the  superiority  of  our 
pianee.  It  was  the  superiority  of  a  small 
■nmber  of  Air  Force  pilou  who  fought 
against  heavy  odds  and  woo  an  overwhelm-- 
Ing  victory. 

It  waa  the  dartag  and  Ingenuity  of  Air 
Force  and  Navy  pilots,  crews,  and  command- 
ers that  kept  our  B-29'8,  Corsairs,  and  Mus- 
tangs pounding  enemy  airfields  and  supply- 
lines  under  the  noses  of  the  MIG's  and 
against  heavy  ground  fire  day  after  day  and 
ai^ht  after  night. 

We  must  have  machines  of  war.  It  Is  true, 
for  no  great  nation  can  ealet  la  the  modern 
world  without  them.  It  la  the  existence  of 
thaee  machines  of  war  that  has  caused 
Aaoerica  to  assiune  the  leadorahlp  of  the  free 
vorM.  And  it  is  the  rise  of  air  power,  in- 
creaaed  speeds  and  ran^Bs  of  plane*,  that  has 
brought  to  IB  a  new  ronirlnmnnas  of  our 
tespoDBlbUlty  to  ow  aetebbors  and  to  our 
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dependame  oooperattan  of  ovr  cjoawt 

I  Saoada,  we  are  improving  our  defenses 

the  greatest  threat  we  face — the  dan- 

atomle  attack  across  the  top  of  the 

And  we  nrast  conainoe  to  Improve  the 

protection     for     us     and     all    our 

ability  to   launch   powerful  air 

against  the  heart  of  our  aggressor  na- 

oo  matter  how  wide  its  territory. 

ability      to      strike      counterblows 
the  air  remains  our  greatest  mlll- 
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may  be  pardoned  for  a  family  refer- 

I  want  to  quote  front  a  very  prophetic 

made  many   years   ago    by   Senator 

Vandenberg.    He  said:  "I  do  not  be- 

hat  any  nation  hereafter  can  immunize 

*   *  *  Our  oceans  have  ceased  to  be 

which  automatically  jH-otect  our  ram- 

Plesh  and  blood  now  compete  un- 

wlth  winged  steeL" 

Senator  would  be  the  first  to  agree 

Lhia  postscript  to  his  evaluation  of  air 

"Winged  steel  Is  valueless  without 

hands  and  hearts  and  minds  to  use 

maximum  courage  and  skill.** 

faith  that  the  work  of  thta  organl- 

and  that  of  other  civic  groups.  wiU 

to  bring  about  a  new  appreciation  of 

IS  wen  as  of  machines.    We  must  all 

for  more  concentration  on  the  human 

In  our  mmtary  forces  and  throughout 

It  Is  not  only  for  our  people  but 

our  people  that  our  sacred  trust  of 

must  be  held. 
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Policy  PbcM  Uailoa  SUtos 
ImpMtMe  PositMm;  We  Cut  Side 
W  Ik  the  G>—Mut>  Af  dast  RWe  or 
W  tk  Mkee  Afaiut  the  GhuhuusCs 

BZlXaiSION  OF  REMARKS 

IION.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacowsof 

IN  FHS  HOUaS  OF  BKPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  26.  1953 

ICr  SMITH  of  Wisconsiiv  Mr.  Speak- 
er, w  ider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  lieludiBs  &  very  interesting  articie 
DOTothy  ThompeoD  which  sp- 
in the  Washington  Erening  Star 
te26. 
Thompson  points  out  that  the 
States,  who  initiated  the  action  in 
Korei  in  the  name  of  the  world  rule  of 
law  I  ow  faces  the  fact  that  there  is  ixx 
work  law  that  can  be  enforced  regard- 
taaa  4  f  the  national  interests  inTohred. 
She  ]  oints  out  further  and  quite  real- 
istica  ty  that  nations  and  their  leaden 
win  a  xept  U.  N.  aid  to  obtain  their  own 
objec  ires  or  to  support  their  own  na- 
tlona  Interest  but  that  they  will  never 
freeljf  accept  United  Nations  discipline 
as  tills  discipline  is  inconsistent  with 
their  own  national  objectives. 

Mis  s  Thompsmi's  articie  alao  calls  at- 
tentifl  n  to  a  situatkMti  that  all  the  people 
of  Um  United  States  aboold  he  aware  of. 
nameb,  that  tntemational  unity  over  the 
uses  o  I  armed  torec  in  pursuit  of  abstract 
Ideals  is  impossible.  This  concept,  she 
says,  i^nnot  promote  peace;  it  can  only 
assur^  perpetual  wars  in  the  name  of 
peace^ 
caust 


changes  of  fronts. 


Mr. 

articl4 


each  threatening  a  universal  holo- 
or  ending  in  a  betrajral  or  in 


Speaker,  this  BMWt  enlightening 
is  inserted  at  this  point: 


TXwmD  BrsTBs  PnasBUfu 

WS  Ass  SLAVS  TO  TBB  BLUSIVS,  MiLLEWNIAI, 

IvKA   or  Pkacs   bt   Suvaaioa  Foecs  m  a 
WoBLD  LacKiif o  Woau>  Law 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
This  column  Is  not  going  to  debate 
whether  FreaMent  Rbee  is  rigtaft  or  wrong, 
wise  or  unwise.  We  only  remark  ux  passing 
that  the  treatment  of  the  anti-Ccmmunist 
Korean  war  prisoners  proposed  In  the  armis- 
tice agreement  Is  another  Illustration  of  the 
diminishing  statm  of  man  as  a  human  being. 
These  prisoners  are  not  "men,"  they  ate  a 
category.  The  questton  of  how  to  dispose  of 
this  cstegory  was  negotiated  for  montaa, 
alter  which  the  compromise  was  reached 
that  they  should  continue,  perhaps  ad  infini- 
tum, to  be  a  category,  transferred  for  dis- 
posal to  an  international  ccnunlttee  unless 
Communist  teams  can  rewash  thetr  brains. 
Winston  Churchill  may  berate  Dr.  Rtaee 
as  Mtterly  as  he  chooses.  Ths  prtsonsrs  to 
whom  Rhee  opened  the  gates  were  not  Eng- 
lishmen. Had  they  been  Britons  Liberated 
by  Britons  in  defiance  of  the  whole  C.  N« 
Ut.  ChiirchiU  would  havs  felt  differenUy. 

This  is  the  point — the  point  to  which  our 
Internationalist  ideologies  are  blind,  fittiim 
Ing  as  they  do  that  the  lives,  passions,  emo- 
tions and  fatee  of  men  and  nations  can  be 
governed  by  the  votes  of  politicians  of  other 
countries  or  thst  unified  military  action  caa 
be  kept  raobUised  aoiong  sovereign  states 
for  the  abstract  idea  of  repeUlng  aggression., 
or  that  any  appreciable  number  of  people  will 
voluntarily  and  heroically  die  for  the  U.  N. 
Dr.  Rbee.  whose  republic  was  the  first 
beneficiary  of  the  D.  N.  police  action,  has — 
in  Hanson  Baldwin's  words — "struck  at  the 
heart  of  international  military  action."  The 
United  States,  which  initiated  the  action  in 
the  name  of  t^',  world  rule  of  law.  Is  now 
having  to  face  the  fact  that  there  is  no  world 
law  that  can  be  enforced  regardless  of  tK^ 
national  interesU  Involved.  NaMons  hnO, 
their  leaders  will  accept  U.  N.  aid  to  obtain 
their  own  objecUves,  but  wiU  never  freely 
accept  U.  N.  disciplines  If  these  run  counter 
to  those  interests  and  objectives.  The  great 
powers  awarded  themselves  a  veto  In  the 
Security  councU.  But  small  and  weak  state* 
also  Invoke  the  veto  whenever  their  national 
existence  is  challenged. 

International  unity  over  the  uaea  of 
force  in  pursuit  ol  abstract  Ideals  to 
possible.  The  concept  cannot  promote  poiaoe. 
It  can  only  assure  perpetual  wars  In  the 
name  of  peace,  each  threatening  a  imlversal 
holocsust  or  ending  in  a  "betrayal."  or  In 
dianges  of  froata 

The  United  SUtes  now  has  troefM  la  4» 
a  the  world's  97  countries,  and  alrbawa  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  A  merw 
change  in  government  anywhere  could  threaW 
en  them,  and  because  of  their  «>«tTt«»g\<»f>.  wm 
are  compeUed  to  uphold  regimes.  someUmM 
of  dubious  popularity,  and  always  subject  t» 
shifts  of  opinion.  To  the  naUve  eye.  these 
forces  are  armies  ot  occupation,  and  fumisik 
one  of  the  most  effective  Russian  prt»aganda 
weapons. 

In  Korea  we  are  now  caught  between  two 
area.  We  caa't  aicto  with  the  Communlate 
against  Rhee,  or  with  Rhee  against  the  Cena* 
munists:  an  odd  poaltkm  for  otv  country, 
which  has  danmed  all  neutrato.  Tet  very 
few  people  have  had  the  courage  to  demand 
a  revMon  of  the  whole  policy  which  has  put 
ns  Into  such  a  disastrous,  ridiculous,  and  even 
predictable  poettlon.  aad  wBI  put  as  Intd 
more  ot  them. 

The  Uhlted  SUtes  was  a  great  and  secure 
country  when  It  followed  George  Washing. 
ton's  advice  to  have  no  permanent  foreign 
entanglements,  when  It  "reUed  iqioa  Itself, 
invited  no  one,  eat  in  calmness  and  light,  and 
knew  no  dlecouragement" — to  quote  Walt 
Whitman's  Immortal  deacrlptkm  of  liberty. 
American  power  la  rsauie  has  ever  "cheered 
up  slaves  and  horrified  tytaate.'*  > 
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Dispersed  all  over  the  globe  to  fight  Com- 
munists, anti-Communists,  and  nattonallsts, 
and  protect  states  of  dubious  viability,  the 
United  States  becomes  not  the  wtvld's  lead- 
ing power,  but  the  world's  leading  slave- 
slave  to  an  Impossible  millennisl  idea  of 
"peace  by  superior  force,"  vrithout  the  supe- 
rior force  of  a  "world  reign  of  law"  in  a  woiid 
which  has  no  common  standards  ot  law. 


Presideat  Elseiikower  Was  RifU  Wben 
He  Callcii  for  a  Policj  of  UbcratioB  ef 
the  NatioBS  Enslaved  by  Cei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

01*  WISCOWSIIV 

IN  THK  ROU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27. 19Si 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
speaker,  when  President  Eisenhower 
called  the  roll  of  the  enslaved  nations 
with  thetr  millions  of  peoples  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  last  August,  he  stated  as  follows: 

These  people  are  blood  kin  to  us.  *  *  * 
Dare  we  rest  whUe  these  millions  of  our 
kinsmen  remain  tn  slavery?  •  •  •  The 
American  conscience  can  never  know  peace 
until  these  people  are  restored  again  to  being 
masters  of  their  own  fate.  •  •  •  we  must 
tell  the  Kremlin  that  never  shall  we  desist 
In  our  aid  to  every  man  and  woman  ot  these 
shackled  lands  who  seek  refuge  with  us.  any 
man  who  keepe  burning  among  his  own 
people  the  flame  of  freedom,  or  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  liberation  of  his  fellows. 

I  wish  to  Include  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  Life  magazine  of  the  June 
29.  1953.  issue  which  confirms  the  Presi- 
dent's foresight  as  to  developments  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain: 

TRBUirAsioD  FDecxs 

On  another  page  Is  a  photograph  of  two 
East  Germans  throwing  rocks  at  a  Russian 
tank.  This  unequal  contest  Is  a  remarkable 
symbol  of  one  of  the  major  political  contro- 
versies of  oiir  time. 

According  to  realists,  the  tank  and  subse- 
quent weapons  have  made  the  old-fashioned 
rebellion  obsolete.  No  revolution  can  suc- 
ceed against  a  modem  army,  and  individual 
resistance  is  aa  socially  meaningless  as 
anonymous  suldde.  These  tiro  unknown 
Germans  did  not  kill  the  tank.  The  Berlin 
revolt  was  overrun  and  the  Reds  are  back  in 
contrcd.    So  the  reallstB  are  still  reallstlo. 

The  other  theory  holds  that  no  weapon 
ever  devised  is  an  unconquerable  as  the 
humsn  spirit.  In  Korea  many  a  disarmed 
American  soldier  has  held  a  doomed  posi- 
tion a  little  longer  by  throwing  rocks.  When 
it  can't  get  hold  of  anything  better,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  Is  still  nourished  by  the 
hand-filling  feel  of  a  rock.  Like  soldiers  the 
unarmed  German  workers  who  rebeUed  last 
week  were  fivther  sustained  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  belonged  to  an  organiza- 
tion— tn  their  case  a  secret  underground 
whos  purpose  Is  not  only  better  working 
conditions  but  national  freedom.  An  or- 
ganisation of  brave  spirits  dedicated  to  free- 
dom will  always  overcome  the  tanks  of  tyr- 
snny.  somehow  and  eventuaUy.  That  is  the 
other  theory. 

The  German  revolt  was  not  ustiess,  for  It 
ta\]ght  three  lessons.  In  the  words  of  Anne 
©•Hare  McOormlck.  of  the  New  York  Times, 
It  has  "subtly  changed  the  International 
atmosphere.*'    Whan    the    Sovleta    bad  -to 
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turn  tanks  against  the  very  workers  in  whose 
name  their  tyranny  Justified  itself,  many  a 
French  and  Italian  Oommunist's  eyes  were 
opened.  It  was  the  worst  blow  to  Soviet 
prestige  in  years. 

Secondly,  the  revolt  proved  anew  that  It 
Is  not  easy  to  govern  long  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  With  similar  upris- 
ings elsewhere  behind  the  Curtain,  it  is 
one  more  link  in  history's  long  chain  of  evi- 
dence that  Uberty  is  Indispensable  in  any 
political  sjrstem  likely  to  endure. 

And  these  two  lessons  should  produce  a 
third,  address  especially  to  those  apostles  of 
containment  who  have  refused  to  bet  on 
(let  alone  foment)  the  fwces  of  revolt  with- 
in the  Soviet  empire.  Some  day,  when  free- 
world  resolution  manages  to  offset  those 
tanks  from  vrithout,  s  Gterman  revolt  in  the 
name  of  liberty  can  succeed.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  those  futile  rocks  hurled  into 
the  cannon's  mouth.  Their  repercussions 
will  not  die  away. 


Tkc  Baltic  Resololien 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiaooMstir 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  herewith  five  more 
letters  which  I  have  received  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  231.  which  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  the  CkHnmunist  seizure  of 
the  Baltic  Nations — Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia: 

Association  or  th* 
Kbtonuw  Ik  uepem  uen  ck  Ftobtcbs, 

Baltimore.  Md..  May  21.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Chakles  J.  Kesstcm. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbak  Sia:  Aasoclatlon  of  the  Estonian  In- 
dependence Fighters  in  Baltimore  thanks  you 
cordially  for  your  Resolution  No.  231.  what 
you  presented  to  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Estonian  Fighters  in  Baltimore  will  be 
ready  to  give  the  Congress  every  kihd  of  in- 
formation and  witnesses,  which  are  in  our 
possibility  and  which  certify  those  crimes 
which  were  done  by  Riissian  Communists  in 
our  country. 

Very  truly.' 

K.  ADfaaw, 

Cltaimum, 
Wm  Lakdas. 

Secretary, 

Chicaoo,  Xix.,  June  13,  1953. 

Hon.  CHAKXB  J.  KBtSTKH. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dea>  Sn:  No  one  can  predict  the  course 
that  history  will  take.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  cooperation  with  Baltic  nations  will 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States. 
Baits  wlU  never  f(»get  the  helping  hand  the 
United  States  has  extended  to  them  now  In 
their  present  tragic  days. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  reeolutloai, 
H.B.23L 

Be^wctfuUy  yours. 

Dr.  J.  MonuuiuB. 

BosTOw,  Mass.,  May  21, 1953. 
Mr.  Chablbs  J.  Kxaamr, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dkab  Sn:  Kveiybody  who  knows  the  eon- 
ditlODs  reeognlae  that  in  Surope  there  we 


countries  which  suffer  in  each  war  and  very 
heavily.  The  Baltic  states  belong  to  them. 
being  a  bastian  to  hold  back  the  despotic 
obtrusion  of  the  Asiatic.  On  other  hand,  the 
same  states,  including  Poland,  whic^  were 
so  dieaply  sold  by  the  Britains,  prevent  the 
German  power  from  extending  its  influence 
over  the  large,  widespreading  riches  of  Rus- 
sia. That  is  why  tiie  Baltic  states  and  thetr 
people,  as  outpost  of  European  culture,  have 
always  suffered  so  very  much.  They  are  like 
a  bulwark  not  only  to  protect  Exirope  but 
also  to  break  the  fatal  forces  of  despotism. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Baltic 
states  will  be  the  path  of  true  democracy  and 
humanity. 

I  am  sure  that  not  only  the  Baltic  people 
but    everyone   who   still    foHows    an    IdeaU^ 
win  be  very  proud  of  3W)U  and  of  your  reso- 
lution, which  is  passed  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

God  help  you  to  fight  for  the  truth. 
Respectfully  yours. 

VoiABMAxs  Kaunm. 


The  SwansH  Rkuomai. 
Cnrrax  or  the  Intebnational 

.^BtKEAXIOH  or   FBEE   ESTONIANS. 

Stockholm,  May  Zl,  1953. 

Hon.  Chablks  J.  Keksten, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C 

Si«:  Estonian  refugees  in  Sweden  have 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  approval 
followed  that  difficult  campaign  which  the 
powerful  United  States  of  America  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  nations  has  led  and  is 
l^^rttng  against  ths  Communist  enslaven^nt 
of  free  nations  and  against  other  kinds  of 
tyranny. 

We  have  learned  about  your  resolution 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  which  you  deem  it  necessary  that  a  cc«n- 
mittee  be  ai^x>inted  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  into  the  seizure  and 
forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States, 
the  said  committee  to  report  the  results  of 
Its  investigation  to  the  House.  The  Estonian 
refugees  In  Sweden  herewith  beg  to  express 
their  deepest  gratitude  to  you  for  the  great 
interest  and  sympathy  you  have  shovm  the 
Baltic  nations.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
Investigation  in  question  will  not  only  be  In 
the  interest  of  the  Baltic  and  other  enslaved 
nations,  but  will  at  the  sanae  time  be  a  re- 
alistic warning  to  the  whole  Western  Wortd 
as  to  the  dangers  that  may  threaten  it. 

The  Swedish  Regional  Centre  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Free  Estonians. 
VEKO.  wlU  gladly  give  you  all  possible  assist- 
ance in  the  investigation  concerning  this 
question  which  you  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives might  consider  necessary.  At 
the  same  time  we  profess  our  sincerest  con- 
viction that  all  Estonian  refugees  In  the 
free  world  are  most  willing  to  give  you  all 
the  assistance  they  can. 

Since  1040  innumerable  Bstonian  Htteens 
have  been  deported  and  mxirdered.  and  de- 
portation as  well  as  murder  are  even  today 
everyday  oocxirrences  In  the  Baltic  States. 
It  is  our  greatest  hope  that  some  day  the 
suffering  will  be  over,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Baltic  and  other  states  tmder  Soviet  regime 
will  again  be  free  people  who  can  lead  a  nor- 
mal nf e  free  from  dread  and  terror.  We  also 
take  the  opportunity  to  express  our  most 
heartfelt  thanks  to  you,  to  the  whole  Amer- 
ican Nation,  and  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  of  America  has  not  recog- 
nized the  seiztire  and  forced  incorporation 
of  the  Ebttmian  Republic  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  thiis  has  not 
acknowledged  the  forced  annihilation  and 
enslavement  of  Bstonla  and  other  free  na- 
tions. 

Tours  most  sincerely. 

J.  Rans,  Cfhahnutn, 

H.    WOOKXMAA, 

Viee  Ctfirmmn, 
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.  Xm..  Mmv  19.  1953. 


Bon.  Cbaklm  J. 

Bouae  of  Mepretentatives, 

WaaKington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  8a:  With  deep  appreciation  I  read 
about  your  resolution  No.  331  to  create  a 
eoounlttee  whldi  would  conduct  a  complete 
tnTeatlgatlon  at  tbe  forced  "Incorporation" 
of  th»  Baltic  State*  into  the  Soviet  Social- 
let  Republics. 

I  myaeU  was  in  Latvia  when  my  home 
country  was  Incorporated  and  I  saw  tbe 
methods  of  those  false  elections  with  which 
not  only  the  Independence  of  our  countries 
but  also  the  very  basic  human  rights  were 
destroyed  In  tbe  most  brutal  manner  of  ter- 
ror and  falsification. 

God  bless  you.  Mr.  Kxasnxi.    We  Latvians. 
••  well  as  all  others  who  love  freedom,  will 
pmy  to  Ood  to  help  you  in  your  work. 
Bespectf ully  yo\irs, 

Jakis  Oolomamis. 


Koreas  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  aCAaSACBTTSXTTS 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  a  very  interesting  letter 
sent  to  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
imploring  careful  review  of  pending 
truce  negotiations  in  Korea  written  by 
Attorney  Robert  B.  Dresser,  of  Provi- 
dence. R,  I.,  a  well-known  lawyer  and 
pamphleteer  who  has  previously  au- 
thored articles  on  the  Korean  war. 

The  letter  foUows: 

^  Jtjhb  24,  1953. 

Re  Korean  war. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisskhowxb, 
White  House, 

WaaMngton,  D.   C. 

Dkab  Mb.  PazsmENT:  As  one  who  Is  much 
concerned  about  the  effect  upon  ova  coun- 
try's future  of  the  present  negotiations  In 
Korea,  l  am  writing  you  this  open  letter. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  22.  1903.  Henry 
Adams,  the  historian,  made  a  remarkable 
prophecy  in  the  light  of  present-day  events. 
In  this  letter  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"My  statesmanship  is  stiU  all  In  China, 
where  the  last  struggle  for  power  is  to  come. 
China  Is  bound  to  go  to  pieces,  and  every 
year  Is  a  long  step  to  the  bad.  The  only 
country  now  on  the  spot  Is  Riissla.  and  If 
Russia  organizes  China  as  an  economical 
power,  the  little  drama  of  history  will  end 
In  the  overthrow  of  our  clumsy  western 
civilization.  We  never  can  compete  with 
Asia,  and  Chinese  coal  and  labor,  organized 
by  a  Siberian  system.  In  that  event  I  allow 
till  1950  to  run  our  race  out." 

On  the  evening  of  January  6.  1948,  a  mem- 
orable debate  took  place  under  the  a\is- 
plces  of  America's  Tbwn  Meeting  of  the  Air. 
The  subject  was  "What  Should  We  Do  in 
China  Now?"  There  were  four  speakers. 
Two  Of  the  speakers.  William  C.  Bullitt  and 
Dr.  Waltkb  Judd.  favored  immediate  aid  to 
the  Chinese  Government  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  speakers  opposing 
them  in  the  debate  were  Owen  Lattlmore 
and  Richard  Lauterbacb. 

As  you.  of  eourss.  know,  Mr.  Biillltt  was 
the  first  Ambassador  from  this  country  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  from 
1933  to  1936.  an  appointee  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  was.  by  like 
appointment.   Ambassador   to  Prance  from 
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[940.    Re  was  President  Boa«evelt*s 

Envoy  to  Nanking.  China.  In   1934. 

to  China  again  In  the  summer 

(o  write  a  series  of  articles  for  LUe 


also  doubtless  know.  Dr.  Jttdb,  who 

(sent    a    Republican    Congressman 

Minnesota,  Is  also  a  recognized  author- 

i;hlna,   having   spent   a   number   of 

as  a  medical  missionary  of  tbe 

Church,  and  as  tbe  managing 

certain  hospitals. 

Biillltt  dosed  his  remarks  with  the 

statement : 
f4llow  Americans,  let  me  ask  you  to 
one  tragic  fact.     0\ir  country  is 
Tbe  strategy  of  world  conquest 
Government  Is  to  seize  the  con- 
lew  strategic  areas,  resources,  and 
preparation  for  ultimate  attack  on 
democracy.    We  are  only  140  million 
If  we  permit  the   Soviet   Govem- 
control  tbe  Chinese  and  tbe  Jap- 
shall  finally  go  down  under  tbe  as- 
aundreds  of  millions  of  Communist 
our    Government    permits    Soviet 
China,  we  can  all  count  our  coun- 
and  our  children  as  dead." 
BfilUtt's  p>osition  of  favoring  aid  to 
ably  supported  by  Dr.  Waltkb 
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In  Life  magazine  for  May  11  and 

:  963,  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Pleet  makes 

statements: 

present  peace  talks  with  the  Cbl- 

I  am  absolutely  convinced,   we 

ilsk  of  throwing  away  tbe  future  of 
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when   we   are   so   thoroughly   and 
superior  to  the  Chinese  Reds  in 
do  we  even  consider  anything 
genuine  peace? 

It  another  way :  Why,  when  we  can 

them  if  we  want  to.  why,  when 

so  much  more  favorable  a  battle- 

us  than  for  them,  are  so  many 

for  peace  at  any  price? 


we  missed  our  chance  In  May  of 

,  we  have  had  plenty  of  chances 

^^blle  I  was  in  Korea  opportunities 

themselves  again  and  again  wbere 

aware  of  my  chance  to  beat  the 

onde  and  for  all  and  was  restrained 

ilgh  policy. 

)pp>ortunity    is    still    there    today. 

Maiwell  Taylor,  tbe  new  Eighth  Army 

,  can  seize  it  as  easily  as  I  might 

inly  our  poUcymakers  give  him  the 


terms 


of  high  strategy,  the  Reds  have 
'  rar  In  Korea,  and  they  know  It. 


f  kCt 


Is  that  if  we  have  to  have  war 

Reds    anywhere — a    choice    they 

have  made  in  this  instance — Ko- 

us  tbe  right  war,   in  the  right 

^e  right  time,  and,  as  I  shall  show 

Willi  the  right  allies. 


cqxild  achieve  military  victory  over 

And  this  to  me  Is  the  only  one 

lour    alternatives    that    make    any 


retreat  from  the  Communists  in 
see  It.  we  are  lost  anyway." 

of  these  and  other  similar  state- 

ccnnpetent  persons  diiring  the  past 

may  be  stated  as  follows: 

to  the  successful  achievement  of 

objective  of  world  conquest  Is  China. 

^urope  or  any  other  area.    Russian 

China  located  in   the  center  of 

Its  460  million  people — tbe  great- 

of  manpower  in  tbe  world — 

iw^oubtedly  lead  In  the  end  to  Rus- 

of  all  AsU  with  half  the  world's 

With  Russia  in  complete  con- 

the    subjugation    of    Western 

quickly  follow,  and  the  United 


w(  )uld ' 


States,  without  allies  of  appreciable  strength, 
would  face  tbe  rest  of  the  world  alone  with 
but  little  chance  of  survival. 

That  this  Is  tbe  Russian  view  seems  clesr. 
This  has  been  shown  by  statements  made 
from  time  to  time  by  Communist  leaders, 
including  Stalin  himself.  In  1928  Lenin 
wrote: 

"In  the  last  analysis,  tlie  outcome  of  the 
world  struggle  will  be  detennlned  by  the 
fact  that  Russia,  India,  and  China,  and  so 
forth,  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  population  of  tbe  globe." 

President  Truman  In  bis  radio  address  the 
night  of  April  11,  1951,  quoted  two  of  such 
statements  by  Russian  leaders,  one  of  which 
was  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  successfully  undertake  the 
long  awaited  world  revolution,  we  must  first 
unify  Asia.  •  •  •  We  must  unify  the  people 
of  Asia  and  crush  tbe  United  States." 

Mr.  Truman  then  stated: 

"That  Is  what  tbe  Communist  leaders  are 
telling  their  people,  and  that  Is  what  they 
have  been  trying  to  do.  They  want  control 
of  all  Asia  from  the  Kremlin." 

This  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  of  course, 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  Incredible 
errors  and  bungling  of  the  two  preceding 
administrations  of  our  own  Government. 

During  tbe  Truman  administration,  as  you 
know,  attempts  were  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  abandon  Formosa  to  tbe  Com- 
munists, and  it  was  brlleved  by  many  that 
tbe  State  Department  wanted  to  recognize 
Communist  China  and  to  admit  It  to  the 
United  Nations. 

These  contemplated,  or  supposedly  eon« 
templated.  acts  by  the  State  Department 
aroused,  as  you  may  recall,  the  most  vig- 
orous protests  from  all  over  tbe  country. 

As  you  are,  of  course,  aware,  one  of  the 
major  Issues  in  the  last  campaign  was  the 
Korean  war  and  our  policy  in  Asia.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  people  voted 
for  you  because  they  believed  that  you  would 
put  an  end  to  our  Incredible  defeatist  policy 
In  Asia  that  was  endangering  the  future  se- 
cvu-ity  of  the  United  States,  and.  for  that 
matter,  all   western   civilization. 

Recent  events  In  Korea  have  led  many  to 
wonder  whether  there  has  been  or  Is  going 
to  be  a  Change  in  that  policy.  Are  we.  after 
all,  going  to  admit  defeat  and  end  the  war  In 
Korea  when  It  is  possible  to  win  a  complete 
victory  and  take  a  major  and  decisive  step 
toward  tbe  ending  of  tbe  menace  of  world 
domination  by  Russia? 

Involved  also  is  tbe  abandonment  of  the 
South  Koreans,  who  have  put  up  such  a  gal- 
lant fight,  and  with  such  tragic  conse« 
quences  to  themselves. 

Throughout  all  these  trying  times  the 
United  Nations  has  served  as  a  most  serious 
handicap  and  has  undoubtedly  cost  us  thou- 
sands of  American  casualties  in  Korea. 
While  this  country  has  supplied  90  percent 
of  tbe  fighting  forces,  outside  of  the  South 
Koreans,  and  has  suffered  90  percent  of  the 
casualties,  we  must  leave  it  to  the  50  or  60 
nations  In  the  United  Nations  to  determine 
wliat  the  terms  of  a  truce  and  peace  shall 
be,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  In  fighting  a  real  war. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  absurd  or, 
in  the  circumstances,  more  tragic.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Believing,  as  I  do.  that  the  action  taken 
now  may  determine  the  fate  of  tbe  United 
States  and  of  western  civilization,  I  urge 
you  most  earnestly  to  consider  whether  tbe 
course  which,  from  news  accounts,  we  ap- 
I>ear  to  be  foUowing  is  the  right  one. 

If  the  ending  of  the  Korean  war  were  not 
likely  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  another 
and  more  serious  war,  begun  by  Russia  and 
her  satellites,  and  at  a  time  and  in  a  place 
which  would  be  leas  favorable,  the  course 
now  apparently  contemplated  would  be 
quite     understandable.     If.     however,     the 
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•ndlnff  at  tht  Korean  war  la  to  be  followed 
merely  by  an  interlude  In  which  Russia  pre- 
pares for  her  nest  ma)or  attack,  tt  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  most  trmgle  and  coeUy 
blunder. 

War  la  a  bocrlble  thing  and  should  be  un- 
dertaken only  ••  m  last  resort.  There  are 
occasions,  however,  when  war  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  when  a  failure  to  recognize  this 
may  mean  the  eventual  deetruotUm  of  a 
nation. 

In  the  preeent  dreumctanees.  do  you  really 
believe  that  tbe  pending  negotiations  In  Ko- 
rea are  going  to  end  the  conflict  with  Rus- 
sia and  remove  the  menace  of  world  domi- 
nation by  hert 

If  not.  do  you  believe  that  the  contem- 
plated truce  and  peace  in  Korea  are  In  the 
long  run  going  to  save  American  lives?  Un- 
less you  believe  tbeee  things,  does  It  not 
follow  that  our  presently  contemplated 
action  in  Korea  Is  a  grave  mistake? 

It  seems  Incredible  that  we  shotild  have 
gone  on  fighting  this  war  In  Korea  for  S 
years  without  making  use  of  the  forces  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa  and  the  Na- 
tionalist forces  on  the  mainland  who  really 
want  to  fight,  that  our  Navy  should  have 
failed  to  blockade  the  coast  of  Communist 
China  and  should  bsve  permitted  supplies 
to  be  shipped  to  China  which  have  been 
used  against  our  own  fighting  men  in  Korea. 
and  ttiat  out  Air  Poroe  ahould  have  failed 
to  bomb  the  Conununist  supply  bases  and 
supply  nnes  beyond  the  Manchurlan  border, 
and  that  we  should  have  failed  to  rearm  the 
Japanese  and  obtain  the  aid  of  her  forces. 

Rxiasia  baa  fought  this  war  with  the  man- 
power of  other  nations.  We  apparently  have 
been  unwilling  to  do  this.  We  have  wasted 
and  are  still  wasting  billions  of  dollars  In 
Europe  trying  to  persuade  people  to  fight 
that  do  not  want  to  fight.  On  tbe  contrary, 
we  have  failed  to  provide  adequate  aid  tor 
our  friends  In  Asia  who  want  to  fight  and 
wlio  merely  aak  for  aid  and  encouragement 
from  us. 

In  addition  to  financial  aid.  we  have  sent 
thousands  of  our  troops  to  Europe  despite 
the  generally  conceded  fact  that  RussU  could 
overrun  Wectem  Europe  at  any  time  she 
deddea  to  do  so  There  Is  much  competent 
opinion  that  a  threat  to  Rvissta's  eastern 
flank  by  Nationalist  China  and  Japan  would 
be  a  much  better  way  to  deter  her  from 
attacking  Western  Europe,  and  one  that 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  succeed,  and 
at  obviously  leas  cost  and  risk  to  ourselves. 
In  a  little  pamphlet  which  I  wrote  under 
date  of  January  16, 1951. 1  made  the  follow- 
ing staten^nt: 

"We  should  get  out  of  tbe  United  Nations. 
It  has  proved  Itself  to  be  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help — a  useless  debating  society  in 
which  the  United  SUtes  has  been  subjected 
to  vicious  and  abusive  attacks  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  nations  who  are  seeking 
to  destroy  ua.  and  wlilch  even  today,  with 
hundreds  of  thous*rMiT  of  Chinese  Conunu- 
nist troops  attacking  our  own  troops  in 
Korea,  is  stiU  debating  the  question  of 
whether  to  declare  Communist  China  an 
aggressor. 

"Does  any  sane  person  believe  that  Russia 
has  the  slightest  intention  of  keeping  any 
promise  that  she  makes?  If  we  are  con- 
vinced that  she  ha»  no  such  intention,  why 
in  Heaven's  name  do  we  go  on  debating  these 
questions  and  seeking  to  effect  an  agreement 
with  her  or  her  stooge.  Communist  China? 

"The  present  discussions  In  the  United 
Nations  regarding  Communist  China  indicate 
a  possibility  that  she  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  In  place  of  Nationalist 
China,  and  that  the  fate  of  Formosa  may 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. Tbe  danger  to  aar  future  security  in- 
volved In  these  decisions  is  terrifying.  If 
Formosa  should  be  returned  to  Communlrt 
China,  or  If  Chiang's  bands  should  be  tied, 
our  cbanoe  of  stopping  the  Communist  tide 
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all  odds  tbe  most  Important  fadng  tbe 
Amwican  people  today.  It  vitally  aflecto  tbe 
prospects  o*  our  very  survival.  As  I  have 
before  remarked.  General  MacArthur  and 
other  military  leaders  are  of  the  opinion  that 
our  western  nxae  at  defense  depends  upon 
our  holding  Formosa,  or  oc  Its  oontrol  by  a 
friendly  power.  To  let  the  other  68  nations 
tn  the  United  Nations.  Including  RussU  and 
her  satellites,  settle  this  question  makes 
about  aa  mijch  sense  as  to  allow  them  to 
decide  whether  we  shall  fortify  our  Pacific 
coast." 

In  the  preeent  dreumstanoea,  !■  there 
any  substitute  for  victory? 

You  are  caUed  upon  to  make  a  grave 
decision  on  wliich  tbe  fate  of  tbe  United 
States  and  western  civilization  may  depend. 
Mo  one  can  envy  you  this  taslc 

This  letter  Is  not  written  In  a  spirit  of 
hostile  criticism.  No  one  desires  more  than 
I  that  your  administration  should  be  a  com- 
plete success.  If  you  fail.  I  fear  that  the 
last  barrier  to  national  social  lam  will  have 
disappeared. 

Respectfully  yours.  

RUBUI  B.  DsEssn. 

P.  8. — I  am  enclosing  copies  of  two  little 
pamphlets  which  I  wrote  In  August  1950  and 
January  1951  on  the  subject  of  the  Etorean 
War. 


Tkc  Watkut-Kerstea  RcsohifioE  for  Sap- 
port  to  East  Gcmaa  RetistaBca  to 
GmuBUust  Tjranaj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wxscoivsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Satnrdaif.  June  27, 19Si 

Mr.  KEBSTEN  of  Wiscoiisin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Racoas 
the  text  of  the  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  I  am  introducing  today 
calling  for  support  to  the  East  German 
resistance  to  Communist  tsrranny. 

I  understand  that  an  identical  reso- 
lution is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  ARTHtnt  V.  WATKura. 

Tbe  text  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  forth  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  In  the  following  words:  "tluU  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unallenaUe  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rl^ts.  governments  are  Instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  Ji»t  powers  from  tbe 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  It,  Mid  to  Institute  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
princlplee  and  organizing  lU  power*  In  such 
form,  as  to  them  sbaU  seem  most  bkely  to 
effect  theU-  safety  and  happiness ";  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  East  Berlin  and 
East  Germany  have  so  ootjrageously  demtm- 
Btrated  tbdr  strong  devotion  to  these  prin- 
ciples ot  freedom  and  Justice  by  their  heroic 
resistance  to  the  Soviet-cootroUed  East  Ger- 
man regime  and  mindful  that  tbe  United 
Statee  secured  Its  freedom  by  popular  revolt 
against  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  tbe  Soviet  regtane.  being  unable 
to  win  the  alkglanea  ot  tbe  people  under 

;   aF-vw»*»    rfw     ^iZf'Jt    *-i   •'i 


its  ruW,  knows  bo  other  method  of  achiev- 
ing the  compliance  of  the  people  to  their 
dictatorship  than  by  force  of  arms,  terror, 
murder.  Imprisonment,  reprisals,  and  mass 
deportation;  and 

Whereas  tbe  cause  of  freedom  cannot  be 
contained  and  will  eventually  triumpb:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Oongress 
of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  hereby  expresses  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  tbe  people  of  East  Germany  are 
entitled  to  their  basic,  Incdienable  God- 
given  rights  and  freedoms  for  which  they 
are  now  struggling. 

Sac.  2.  It  Is  further  expressed  to  be  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  American  people  that 
the  people  of  Germany,  now  presently  di- 
vided, have  the  right  to  be  a  unified  nation 
governed  by  their  own  consent  by  the  free 
expression  of  popular  will  In  free  elections. 

Sac.  S.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
further  expresses  In  behalf  of  the  Amerlcaa 
people  their  friendship  and  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  East  Germany,  particularly 
those  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  by  their  acts  in  defiance  of  the 
Communist  tyranny  and  denounces  tbe  ac- 
tion of  the  Communist  regime  in  killing,  im- 
prisoning, and  deporting  thoee  who  have 
openly  demonstrated  their  strcmg  k>ve  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice  and  asserts  that  this  sacri- 
fice for  freedom  will  aid  the  cause  of  free- 
dom In  an  tbe  Communist  enslaved  nations 
and  will  inspire  freedom-loving  people  every* 
where. 


The  Ule  HoMraUe  Harry  P.  OTieffl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  (THARA 

or  nJCJHon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Thursdav,  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  warmth  of  association  with 
friends  and  colleagues  that  rarefies  the 
atmosphere  of  our  service  in  this  Cham- 
ber I  came  to  know  and  to  hold  in  af • 
fection  the  Honorable  Harry  P.  OT^eilL 

We  came  together  to  begin  with  the 
81st  Congress  our  experiences  as  partici- 
pants in  the  deliberatioDs  and  the  votin? 
of  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  moat 
democratic  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
We  had  much  in  common.  During  the 
years  that  we  had  lived  great  world- 
reshaping  events  had  borne  our  country 
to  a  position  of  unchallenged  prestige 
and  pre^ninenee.  And  to  this  Congress 
we  had  come  not  as  early  in  life  as  many 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues. 

My  meetings  with  b<»".  occasionally 
lunching  in  the  House  dinineroom  in 
company  with  his  fine  and  faithful 
daughter  and  s(his,  furnish  an  imperish- 
able richness  to  the  memories  of  my 
freshman  years  In  the  81st  Congress.  I 
shall  remember  him  for  his  gentleness 
of  spirit,  his  kindliness,  which  reflected 
in  his  every  act  and  word.  He  was  a 
great  American,  a  great  lawmaker,  be- 
cause his  heart  waa  aa  big  as  his  mind 
was  <deM  and  keen.  His  paartng  has 
narrowed  the  world  of  all  who  knew  him. 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expres- 
^on  of  deepest  sympathy  to  the  meov- 
bers  of  his  family. 
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UmIc^  States  Fofciffa  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

OV  WnCONSIM 

IN  TBX  SBNATK  OF  TBX  UNITED  eTTATES 
Monday,  Jtme  29. 1953 

ISr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day af  terxMon  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  United  States  Trade  Mark  As- 
sociation in  New  York  on  the  subject  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  Much  of 
the  address  was  devoted  to  a  review  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  proposed 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

In  this  connection  I  have  in  my  hands 
the  text  of  an  illimiinating  editorial  from 
the  July  4  issue  of  the  magazine  Amer- 
ica, the  National  Catholic  Weekly  Re- 
view. I  believe  that  this  editorial  will 
be  of  keen  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcosd,  and  that  it  be  followed  by 
the  text  of  the  editorial  from  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

Untrs  States  Pokxicm  Pouct 

(Address  by  Hon.  Alxxandoi  Wilst,  of  Wis- 
consin, etaalrmsn.  Senate  Foreign  Sana- 
tions Committee) 

amucAM  vmBB  bntopusb  am»  wokboh 

POUCT 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  address  tills  out- 
standing convention  of  the  leaders  In  the 
iunerlcan  trade-mark  field. 

We  meet  at  a  critical  time— cm  a  scene 
whose  world  backdrop  Is  changing  d3maml- 
cally— In  Korea.  In  Oermany,  and  In  other 
crucial  areas — virtually  every  single  day. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  these 
Changes  and  what  they  mean  to  our  country. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  certain 
great  characteristic  f eatviree  of  the  American 
system  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  going  to  mention  the  great  opportu- 
nity which  is  ours  now — because  of  the  boil- 
ing hatreds  which  have  erupted  to  the  sur- 
Xace  inside  the  Soviet  slave  empire. 

I  am  going  to  say  what.  In  my  judgment. 
ahouM  be  the  attitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  relation  to  the  coming  Big  Three 
Bermuda  meeting  and  to  a  Big  Four  meeting 
(IX  such  a  meeting  shoiild  be  decided  upon). 

TBADK-ICAIX'S   VZTAL   BOLB  AT   BOltS 

Looking  first  at  the  home  front,  we  qtilckly 
note  the  vital  responsibility  which  you  lead- 
ers of  the  trade-mark  field  are  fulfilling,  not 
only  in  your  field,  but  In  the  entire  American 
.aconomy. 

Our  vast  mass  production  system,  with  all 
Ito  tremendous  variety  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, could  hardly  stu^ve  without  the  con- 
tributions of  yoiirselves  and  of  your  col- 
leagues in  the  patent  and  copyright  fields. 

Trade-marks  in  particular  have,  in  and  of 
themselves,  become  one  of  the  Indispensable 
Xeatures  of  our  American  wsy. 

psrvATB  BDsnraaass'  contsbution  to  thx 
woau) 

As  one  reflecte  on  this  subject,  one  sees 
very  readily  how  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  has  stemped  its  superb  pattern 
on  the  face  of  this  continent,  and  how  It  Is 
now  influencing  the  ooxuse  of  history  the 
world  around. 

Here,  It  has  built  great  cities,  great  Indus- 
tries and  changed  the  landscape  of 
the  virgin  foreste  and  the  countryside  of 
two  centuries  ago. 

But.  in  addition,  the  American  free-enter- 
prlM  system  has  stamped   Ite  magnificent 
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American  business   has   eome. 
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I  know  that  a  veritable  key  to 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world 
"pM  degree  to  which  the  American 
system  will   be  made   more 
In  foreign  countries. 
always  believed  that  an  infinitely 
could  be  played  by  private  en- 
investment   throughout   the    globe 
simily  by  American  governmental  aid. 
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believed  that  the  overall  value  of 

dollar — Invested  by  a  private  Amer- 

conpany — is  Infinitely  higher   than  a 

cons  iderable  number  of  dollars  Invested 

Oovefnment  agencies. 
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fprelgn  Investment  can  only  come, 

under  conditions  where  there  Is  a 

climate — a  friendly  climate  and  a 

soli — in  which  the  seeds  of  free 

enterprise  can  grow. 

places  across  the  world,  however, 

has    recently    turned    for    the 

warm     sunshine     to      biting 

against   private   investments. 

on   continent   after    continent 
attempted  to  hang  all  sorte  of  "dead 
foreign   free  enterprise's   door — to 
scapegoat  for  all  the  long-standing 
thMr  own  societies. 
Ifave  conducted  policies  of  harass- 
Intimidation   against   American 
They    have    forced    Impossible 
on  American  ownership  and  man- 
They    have   expropriated   proper- 
or  without  compensation, 
lllltle  wonder  that  the  fiow  of  Amerl- 
abroad,  while  large.  Is  still 
compared  to  the  mighty  flood 
if  there  were  true  understanding 
appr^latlon  abroad,  of  the  free-enter- 
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know  that  American  and.  for  th&t 
private  companies  have  learned 
of  the  past.     We  know  that  they 
dignity  of  foreign  peoples  and 
of  foreign  govemmente.     We 
Americans,  that  our  own  prlvste 
and  other  companies  e.broad  de- 
full  support  If  (a)  our  own  dtl- 
own  Investors — are  to  be  assured 
their  own  right;  and  if  (b)  private 
is  to  play  Ita  vital  part  In  Amerl- 
policy. 


TKAOB-MAkK  or  BOLDNXSS 

friends,  there  Is,  of  course,  more 
foreign  policy  than  simply  the 
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sufh  characteristic  Is  boldness,  plo- 
renturlng   ahead   in   the   face   of 

perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  char- 

of  the  American  souL 

eai^y  pioneers  who  pushed  ahead  In 

ed  wagons  to  conquer  the  great 

stamped   their   Imprint   upon    every 

generation. 

today.  In  foreign  policy,  we  are 
lioneer  In  new  measures  at  Inter- 
c  ooperatlon. 

'  rhy  we  support  the  United  Nations 

N  }rth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

w  have  encoxiraged  the  Bchuman 


plan  and  efforte  toward  European  political 
unity. 

Yes;  at  once  we  pioneered  to  establish  a 
Federal  union  from  separate  colonies,  so  to- 
day we  pioneer  to  help  other  lands  cooperate 
with  us  and  unite  among  themselves  for 
their  own  economic,  military,  poUtlcal.  and 
spiritual  well-being. 

We  ourselves,  while  retaining  otir  own  sov- 
ereignty, are  eager  to  cooperate  toward  an 
enforceable  system  of  International  arma- 
ment control.  We  are  eager  to  cooperate  to- 
ward other  collective  security  action. 

OOtTBTnrO    THOMASCS    THSSATSN    AIXIBD    XTHTrt 

Now,  of  course,  In  our  times  as  in  other 
times,  the  pioneering  spirit  has  met  with  the 
cynical  attitude  of  the  doubting  Thomases. 

A  century  and  one-half  ago.  It  was  pre- 
dicted In  Europe  that  the  "American  experi- 
ment coiUd  not  possibly  work,"  that  "the 
States  would  soon  be  at  each  other's  throata," 
that  chaos  would  result. 

Today,  It  Is  predicted,  once  again,  by  sim- 
ilar cynics  and  doubting  Thomases,  by  the 
go-lt-aloners,  that  the  European  experiment 
toward  cooperation  and  unity  will  fall.  **A 
European  Army  is  impossible."  "NATO  cant 
succeed,"  ete. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  that,  and  I  dont 
think  you  do  either.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  lose  heart  or  that  our  allies  should 
lose  heart,  or  that  we  should  lose  faith  In 
them  or  they  in  us. 

Faith  Is  essential.  If  we  would  forge  ahead 
as  did  our  pioneer  foref ethers. 

m  TBAOC-MAaK    or   MODESATIOlf 

Now.  there  Is  another  trade-mark  of  the 
American  seul.  It  Is  the  trade-mark  of  mod- 
eration. 

We  are  a  people  of  strong  enthusiasms^ 
of  strong  likes  and  dislikes.  We  alternate  In 
oTir  moods  politically,  socially,  and  In  many 
other  respecta. 

But  always  we  have  had  a  sense  of  moder- 
ation. Never  have  we  swung  to  so  opposite 
an  extreme  as  to  wreck  our  Nation. 

European  countries  have  often  not  had 
this  sense  of  balance,  partly  because  they 
do  not  have  the  checks  and  balances  In 
their  govemmente  which  we  enjoy  in  ours. 

That  Is  why  Europe  was  marked  for  so 
long  by  religious  wars  and  national  wars^ 
and  more  recently  by  class  wars. 

We,  In  this  country,  have  had  our  dread- 
ful periods  of  Know  Nothlnglsm  and  Ku- 
Klux-Klanlsm,  and  other  un-American,  ex- 
tremist Ideas. 

We  have  had  o\ir  share  of  Irresponsibili- 
ties— In  and  out  of  public  oflloe.  And  we 
have  some  stllL 

But  we  have  shown  to  the  world  the  value 
of  moderation,  the  value  of  balance. 

We  do  not.  of  course,  believe  in  straddling 
or  In  hewing  to  the  middle  of  the  road  sim- 
ply because  we  would  be  unwilling  to  take 
sides. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  proven  our  con- 
victions. But  we  have  proven,  too,  that  we 
will  not  go  berserk  and  swing  either  to  the 
extreme  right  or  to  the  extreme  left. 

We  were  severely  tempted  to  go  Exvope's 
way  in  the  days  of  the  great  depression.  It 
was  a  period  of  utmost  danger  to  our  Nation 
when  all  sorta  of  quack,  alien,  snake-oil 
remedies  were  offered  for  our  sick  Republic. 
But  fortunately  we  overcame  that  danger. 
We  rejected  the  snake-oU  salesman  of  ex- 
tremism. 

And  so  I  say  that  In  our  message  to  the 
world  today,  we  must  emphasise  the  impor- 
tance of  check-and-balance  factors,  so  that 
nations  do  not  go  to  extremes  either  eco- 
nomically or  socially  or  politically  or  In  any 
other  way — In  some  phony  cure-all  effort. 

OPPOamOM    TO    TBX    BaTCKXa    AlCXIfOlCXMT 

Here  at  home,  we  have  many  abundant 
Ulustratlons  of  moves  to  upset  the  tradi- 
tional checks  and  balances  In  our  own  land. 

One  such  example  U  what  has  oome  to  be 
known  as  the  Bricker  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution. 
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That  name  Is  a  misnomer,  because  John 
BxicKxa's  personal  proposals  have  been  very 
severely  altered.  But  that  is  the  common 
name  applied  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  ftill 
detail  on  it  now. 

But,  suffice  It  to  say  that  In  my  jxxlgment 
the  net  effect  of  the  Bricker  amendment  is 
to  shatter  the  traditional  balance  between 
the  three  separate  and  coequal  branches  of 
your  Federal  Government. 

The  net  effect  Is  for  tbs  legislative  branch 
to  expropriate  most  of  the  powers  of  the 
executive  branch — In  the  making  of  treaties 
and  executive  agreementa. 

The  net  effect  is  to  nullify  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  the  President  as  the  spearhead 
of  foreign  policy. 

Thus.  In  the  name  of  "defending  the  Con- 
stitution." supporters  of  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment are  imwltUngly  undermining  the  Con- 
stitution. In  my  judgment. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear:  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  good  Intentions  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment,  particularly  my  good 
friend,  John  BaiCKxa.  But  the  road  to  the 
nether  regions  U  stUl  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions. And  so  I  urge  the  greatest  of 
caution  as  we  evaluate  that  amendment. 

CONSTITUTTOMAL  SCHiMJlB  OPPOSXS  SXMATS 

JOINT  acsoLunoM  I 
Let  me  say  a  few  further  words  on  this 
score  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1^   Let  me 
tell  you  of  a  Uttle  incident. 

There  wlU  soon  be  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  what  Is  known  as  the  Annotated  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

This  voluminous  edition  was  reqiiested  by 
myself  at  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  several 
years  ago.  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Armotated  Constitution  is  the  defini- 
tive compilaUon  of  aU  Supreme  Court 
opinions.  . 

The  expert  editor  of  this  new  edition,  who 
has  supervised  the  mountain  of  work  In- 
volved. U  one  of  the  greatest  legal  llghte  of 
America. 

Recently,  at  hU  own  Initiative,  this  great 
scholar.  Prof.  Bdwln  S.  Corwln,  of  Princeton 
University,  wrote  to  me  on  the  Bricker 
amendment: 

"I  see  no  reason  in  the  present  situation 
why  the  Constitution  should  be  subjected 
to  any  such  act  of  mayhem.  The  Brlcker- 
Ites  remind  one  of  Disraeli's  comment  on 
Gladstone— that  he  'could  persuade  most 
people  of  moat  things,  and  hlmseU  of  any- 
thing'." 

Now.  Professor  Corwln  Is  an  objective  ob- 
server who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  an  tm- 
derstanding  of  the  Constitution.  He  Is  a 
man  who,  for  several  years,  has  had  one  of 
the  most  Important  legal  roles  on  behalf  of 
the  legWatlve  branch. 

And  It  Is  his  Judgment,  as  it  Is  mine  and 
1  hope  yours,  that  the  Bricker  amendment 
Is  actually  an  assault  on  the  Constitution. 

What  the  proponente  of  that  amendment 
are  advocating  Is  not  constitutional  amend- 
ment, but  oonstltutlona'.  deliquescence. 

Before  you  run  for  your  dictionaries — ^let 
me  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  constitutional 
deliquescence  It  is  what  happens  to  a  mush- 
room when  It  gete  old  and  rotten. 

I  might  add  that  this  characterization  Is 
not  my  own.  It  was  first  used  when  the  dU- 
tingulshed  Dean  of  the  l*w  School  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  Mr.  Paul  Shlpman  Andrews, 
was  opposing  the  Infamous  court-packing 
plan  of  the  thirties. 

The  reason  he  and  we  opposed  that  plan 
was  because  it  would  have  destroyed  one  of 
the  branches  of  our  Government. 

That  is  the  Identical  reason  why  we  op- 
pose Senate  Joint  Rescdutlon  1  today. 

I  0PP06S  PLOOa  ACTION   MOW 

Now.  It  has  been  Indicated  that  the  Bricker 
amendment  may  be  scheduled  for  Senate 
floor  consideration  soon.  I  for  one,  think 
that  early  scheduling  of  it  would  be  a  se- 
rlotis  mistake. 


In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  Chamber  Is 
already  jampacked  with  crucial  problems 
which  must  be  considered  during  the  re- 
maining few  weeks  of  this  sssslon. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  now  has  before  it  a  re- 
lated proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  a. 
which  should  be  considered  before  the  full 
Senate  takes  up  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

For  the  Senate  to  take  action  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  one  of  the  most  crucial 
foreign-policy  issues  which  has  ever  con- 
fronted it.  without  having  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  given  the  time  to  look 
Into  It.  would.  In  my  judgment,  be  making  a 
shocking  mistake. 

Now.  no  one  can  acctise  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  not  trying  to  get  at  this 
Issue  in  time. 

I  appointed  a  subcommittee  a  long,  long 
time  ago — February,  to  be  exact — headed  by 
one  of  our  greatest  Senators,  Bobest  A.  Tatt. 
But  our  full  committee,  that  subcommittee 
and.  In  particular,  our  majority  leader,  have 
been  completely  deluged  by  responsibilities. 
So  it  would  have  b3en  physically  impossible 
for  us  to  have  taken  up  this  Issue  pre- 
viously. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Senate  debate  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  Is  going  to  take  a 
long,  long  time.  It  involves  some  of  the  most 
complicated  constitutional  questions.  If 
anybody  expecta  to  rush  it  through  the  Sen- 
ate, they  have  cmotber  guess  coming. 

I  dont  imply  for  one  moment  that  there 
should  be  any  unreasonable  delay  In  debate. 
But  I  do  mean  that  there  are  a  great  many 
of  us  In  the  Senate  who  would  not  tolerate 
any  effort  for  hasty  action  on  such  a  danger- 
ous issue. 

ALTBUTATIVB  PBOPOSAI,  coNsmous 
It  has  been  reported  that  an  alternative 
proposal  Is  now  being  considered.  That  pro- 
fxxal  would  be  In  the  form  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution, merely  repeating  section  1  of  the 
Bricker  amendment  to  the  effect  that  "a 
provision  of  the  treaty  which  conflicte  with 
this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any  force 
or  effect." 

This  proposed  resolution  Is  supposed  to 
be  a  compromise  way  of  amicably  settling 
the  differences  between  proponente  and  op- 
ponenta.  Well.  I  hope  for  amity  and  agree- 
ment. 

But,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  we  might  just 
as  weU  pass  a  resolution  saying  "The  United 
Statee  Constitution  U  the  United  States 
Constitution.  A  treaty  is  a  treaty.  The  Bill 
of  Rlghte  Is  the  BUI  of  Rights." 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  section  1 
merely  restates  exactly  what  now  exlste. 
Exactly  what  the  courts  have  long  since 
affirmed. 

Right  now,  no  treaty  can  destroy  the 
American  BiU  of  Rlghte  or  any  other  con- 
stitutional provision. 

No  treaty  has  ever  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  here  I  repeat  the 
words  of  the  chairman  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Section  on  International  and 
Comparative  Law: 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  at  least  eight 
times  Indicated  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution over  treaties,  and  Congress  has  the 
unquestioned  right  to  supersede  the  domestic 
effect  of  a  treaty  by  subsequent  legislation." 
What  more  assurance  should  any  reason- 
able man  want?  Why,  then,  aU  the  phoney 
panic  "about  the  Constitution  being  in 
danger  tmless  the  Bricker  amendment  is 
passed." 

Such  an   Idea  Is  utter  nonsense. 
Now.  I  have  referred  to  several  character- 
istics of  otir  American  way. 
AVomAMCB  OP  tb>  DAMcaB  >moM  wrrnut 
Another  characteristic  lias  been  that  we 
have    always    safeguarded    the    homefront. 
We  have  not  permitted  certain  disintegrat- 
ing forces  which  have  almost  destroyed  other 
countries  to  split  us  asimder. 


Lincoln  had  told  us  that  if  this  country 
were  ever  to  succpimb,  It  would  be  from  tlM 
"menace  from  within." 

In  this  era  of  Alger  Hiss,  of  Klaus  Fuchs. 
Judith  Ooplon,  and  others  who  have  tried 
to  seU  "thU  country  down  the  Volga  River," 
we  can  clearly  see  the  danger  from  within. 

But  there  Is  more  to  combating  the  men- 
ace from  within  than  simply  opposing  the 
treachenms  Communlste  and  their  fellow 
travelers — as  vicious  as  that  menace  Is. 

This  country  can  be  disintegrated  too,  H 
It  permito  Itself  to  be  psmlcked  and  stam- 
peded by  emotionalism  or  hysteria  on  any  of 
the  great  issues  of  our  times.  It  can  be  dis- 
integrated If  It  permlte  Itself  to  be  poisoned 
rather  than  to  remain  poised. 

In  recent  days,  I  have  noted  several  alarm- 
ing Instances  where  men  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  ctnnpletely  "unhorsed."  to 
be  "thrown  from  the  saddle"  by  wild  Ideas. 

KISUBX    OP   TXaiC    "XMTSaMATTOMAlJSX^ 

I  have  seen  that  exemplified  In  some  of 
the  Inflamed  mail  on  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment. It  Is  often  full  of  appalling  venom 
and  abuse. 

It  Is  fuU  of  criticisms  of  so-called  "Inter- 
natlonallsto."  Now,  there  Is  Indeed  such  a 
thing  as  being  an  Internationalist.  7 

But  that  definition  cannot — by  the  wild- 
est streteh  of  the  Imagination — be  aj^led 
to  those  of  us  who  Jealovisly  guard  Amer- 
ica's basic  sovereignty — but  who  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  preserve  our  alliance  with 
our  friends  In  this  atomic  age; 

It  cannot  be  appUed  to  those  of  tis  who 
simply  seek  to  buUd  the  defenses  of  the 
west  and  to  prevent  the  free  world  from  go- 
ing Into  an  economic  tallapln. 

That  Is  not  so-called  IntwTiatlonaltow . 
And  It  Is  shameful  for  anyone  to  try  to 
label  patriotic  Americans  with  that  or  other 
misnomers  simply  because  we  happen  to  op- 
pose what  is  described  as  the  Bricker 
amendment. 

Who  are  these  opponente  to  be  question- 
ing o\ir  patriotism?  Who  are  they  to  arro- 
gate unto  tliemselves  aU  wisdom — all  patri- 
otism? 

Ken  POa  BXPAVRBAN  TKAMWOBX 

Now,  on  this  point  of  greater  understand- 
ing on  the  home  scene,  I  want  to  say  that 
one  of  the  "trade-marks"  of  the  American 
people  has  been  that  they  have  been  willing 
and  eager  to  play  ball  on  the  bipartisan  team 
on  crucial  issues  of  foreign  policy. 

They  have  known  that  we  cannot  be  sim- 
ply Republicans  or  Democrate  In  dealing  with 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

They  liave  recognized  that  notlilng  would 
serve  worli  communism's  Intereste  better 
than  for  the  Communist  Parties  to  be  abia 
to  say  to  foreign  peoples: 

"Look — you  can't  rely  on  that  Republlcaa 
administration  in  Washington.  It  lias  no 
basic  support  in  the  Congress  toe  ita  foreign 
policies.  It  is  hopelessly  divided.  Support 
us,  the  unified  Communlste." 

Well,  evente  In  Europe  have  shown  the 
disunity  within  the  Soviet  bnplre  Itself. 
And  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  in  a 
moment. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  dont  want  tha 
Sovleto  to  exploit  partisan  differences  iutrm 
at  home  on  American  foreign  policies. 

To  prevent  such  exploitation  requtree  two 
things. 

PASTT   DiaCIPUirS   BSBSMTIAI. 

1.  There  must  be  real  and  continuing  co- 
operation between  the  Republican  majority 
and  the  Democratic  minority  on  the  baslo 
Issues  of  our  international  relations. 

a.  Both  parties,  having  pledged  tiiemselvea 
to  such  cooperation,  must  enforce  It  witiiln 
their  own  ranks. 

•OP  KusT  nrpoacB  xcsponsibilitt 

In  other  words,  It  wUl  do  no  good  If  the 
Republican  Party  Is  simply  listed  In  Ite  pol- 
icy statemente  and  resolutions  on  behalf  ot 
the  administration's  foreign  policy. 

If  a  slsable  group  In  that  party  is  effec- 
tively trying  to  sabotage  those  policies  (and 
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If  tb«  sabotage  effort  to  regarded  oom- 
placently  by  the  party  Itself.) 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  Democrats. 
They.  too.  must  show  party  responsibility. 

Let  me  make  myseU  quite  clear. 

XNOrVIOUAI.  CONVIC'IIOMS  MtrST  BX  KXFUSSZO 

I  don't  want  any  single  Republican  or 
Democratic  legislator  to  feel  that  he  has  to 
follow  the  administration  slavishly. 

I  have  never  believed  In  that.  I  have 
fcxight  that  idea  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1839.  when  the  Roosevelt  administration 
was  "cracking  the  whip"  and  demanding 
subservience.    That  is  not  the  American  way. 

There  are  Ml  individualists  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  are  entitled  to  follow  their  con- 
victions and  their  consciences,  to  Interpret 
the  American  people's  needs  in  accordance 
with  the  best  Judgment  they  can  get. 

But  this  is  no  excuse  for  party  irresponsi- 
bility and  chaos  within  the  parties.  It  is  no 
excuse  for  49  Republicans  in  the  Senate  to 
be  wandering  off  in  49,  or  4,  or  2  directions  on 
foreign  policy. 

Fortunately,  that  Is  not  the  case.  For- 
tunately, there  is  basic  unity  within  the  ma- 
jority party. 

I  want  to  see  such  unity  increased,  how- 
ever. I  want  to  see  a  greater  sense  of  team- 
work. 

And  I  say  with  all  respect  but  frankness 
that  I  would  want  the  administration — right 
down  the  line — to  recognise  further  its  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  such  teamwcM-k, 
rather  than  to  idly  permit  and  fall  to  dls- 
cotirage  irresponsibility. 

The  whole  administration  has  an  obliga- 
tion— to  fulfill  the  mandate  given  to  our 
great  Chief  Bxecutive  last  November.  It 
will  do  no  good  If  the  administration  goes 
to  the  people  and  says:  "Well,  we  tried  to 
get  this  or  that  enacted  but  we  couldnt  get 
cooperation  from  this  or  that  Memb«r  of  the 
Congress." 

Bocs  ADMunaxmaTioM  maspscr  rocs  Moax  rBAN 

nixirDaf 

Mow.  It  to  simply  stating  a  fact,  my  friends, 
when  I  report  on  the  following  sentiment 
which  one  hears  expressed  in  many  quarters. 

The  report  is  that  the  "way  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  to  kick  It  in  the  shins,  beat 
It  over  the  head  with  a  club,  ignore  it.  defy 
It,  and  introduce  legislation  against  It. 
But,  for  heaven's  sake,  dont  befriend  It." 

That,  according  to  some  quarters,  to  the 
way  to  get  some  favorable  attention  from 
the  White  House. 

Now,  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  at  all. 

1  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  keenly  aware  of  exactly  who  is  sup- 
porting him  and  who  to  not  supporting  him. 
He  to  not  deceived.  He  has  commanded 
men  In  action.  He  knows  saboteurs  and  mal- 
contents and  goldbricks  when  he  sees  them. 

I  believe  that  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to 
making  a  superb,  superhuman  effort  to  try 
to  bring  dJfering  viewpoints  together,  and 
to  create  a  greater  sense  of  teamwork.  He 
respects  individual  opinions. 

He  does  not  want  existing  frictions  to 
grow  still  worse  and  extotlng  divtoions  to  ex- 
pand Into  wide-open  gulfs.  He  to  seeking 
sound  compromises  wherever  necessary  and 
without  Jeopardizing  principles. 

Good  for  him.  I  endorse  the  effort  for 
harmony. 

But  there  to  an  obligation  on  all  of  us — 
on  the  President,  on  the  White  House  staff, 
on  the  executive  branch,  and  on  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  it  to  thto:  Not  to  Ignore 
schismatic  conditions,  particularly  on  for- 
eign policy,  and  not  to  regard  tlielr  ptovak.en 
complacently. 

Why?  Because  such  schtoms  can  destroy 
not  only  the  Republican  Party,  but  can  make 
a  shambles  of  the  Eisenhower  admintotration. 

And  our  country — yours  and  mine — would 
suffer. 

And  so  It  to  up  to  eadi  of  us  to  exercise 
a  leqnaslble  role. 
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the   team  spirit   than   our   great 

leader.  Bos  Taft.     He  demonstrated 

the  night  of  the  Eisenhower  nom- 

at  Chicago,  and  he  has  proved  it  ever 

There  to  no  man  who  sacrifices  more 

team  than  Bob. 

to  really  a  man  whose  convictions 

be  gagged  but  who  will  alwsys 

defvoted  team  player. 


nerer 


STHCMAN   aHKKS  XIORT  HEK> 

But  ^toewhere  in  the  party,  we  have  some 
"Syngnan  Rhees."  They,  like  the  distln- 
guishe<l  South  Korean  President,  are  diligent 
patriot! .     We  respect  them  for  that. 

But  I  they  can't  have  their  own  way,  they 
dont  V  ant  to  play  ball  at  all.  And  they 
don't  ndnd  wrecking  the  ball  game.  They 
take  actions  which  gravely  endanger  the 
well-be  ng  of  men  who  are  Just  as  patriotic. 
Just  as  devoted  toward  the  same  general 
prlncipl  es, 


Now, 
moters 
let  me 

I  am 
ferencei 
with 
at  tlme^ 
tlon 
and  we 
for 


bS! 


always 
as  to 
mlttees 

And 
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po!nt 
committee 
have  b  (en 
problen  s 
Thelri 
They 
lanches 


refer 


1 
which 
sin  on 
State 

There 
called 
Ing  the 
gates 


hid 


what  do  I  mean  specifically  by  pro- 
of party  schtoms?    Well,  specifically, 
nake  quite  clear  what  I  don't  mean, 
ieflnitely  not  referring  to  minor  dlf- 
We  all  have  differences  at  times 
administration.    We  have  all  voted 
against  something  the  admintotra- 
recommended.     That  to  our  right, 
are  not  going  to  abandon  that  right 


any  >ne. 
Comriittee   chairmen   In   particular   have 
aad  their  own  particular  viewpoints 
4bat  should  be  done  by  their  oom- 


to  make  myself  especially  clear  on 

that  has  been  especially  true  of 

and  subcommittee  chairmen  who 

painstakingly   investigating   the 

of  subversion. 

is  a  particularly  difficult  task. 
h4ve  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  ava- 
of  abuse  in  their  patriotic  efforts 
particularly  from  Communtots  and  fellow 
traveler  s 
I  am  inot  speaking  of  such  InTestigationa. 
Antto  ibversive  probes  must  and  will 
continup 

I  am 
foreign 
And 
which  I 
the  proi^ocatlon 


speaking  basically  of  fundamental 
policy, 
there   to  one  particular   lllvistration 

want  to  point  out  as  an  example  of 

of  schisms. 


STAB  nf  THE  BACK  AT  MADISOlff 


you  to  an  unfortunate  situation 
dccurred  in  my  own  State  of  Wlscon- 
;  Saturday  June  6.  at  the  Republican 
convention. 

a  tiny  articulate  minority  of  so- 
^publicans   succeeded  in  engineer- 
passage   (when  a  great  many  dele- 
gone  home)  of  a  resolution — of  all 
the  senior  Senator  from 
for  opposing  the  Bricker  ameiKl- 


things—  oensuring 


Wisconsin 
ment. 

This 
what  this 

A    Re  subllcan 
demned 
vention 
Presidei^t 
defense 

That 
bUity  br 
State  oi 


Just  think 


ivas   an  Incredible  act. 

means. 

Senator    was    being    con- 
in  the  name  of  a  Republican  con- 

for     supporting     the     Republican 

and  the  Republican  Cabinet  in  the 
of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
to   the   length   to   which   irresponsi- 

a  minority  of  a  party  can  go — at 
Federal  level. 


But,  wholly  aside  from  myself  being  In- 
volved, the  delegates  at  the  convention  have 
heard  Incredible  criticisms  of  our  war  la 
Korea  against  aggression — had  heard  critl- 
ctoms  of  the  policies  of  the  President  in  co- 
operating with  our  allies,  and  of  other 
cornerstones  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Such  unjustified  critlctoms.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, Illustrate  Irresponsibility  within  a 
party — Irresponsibility  whlcb  cannot  be 
ignored. 

But  let  me  make  it  clear  that  it  to  the 
right  of  a  Icgtolator  or  a  citizen,  at  the  con- 
vention or  anywhere  else,  to  speak  hto  con- 
victions. There  must  never  be  a  gag  on 
individuate. 

But  '  ^ery  man  mtist  exercise  responsi- 
bility. 

There  must  be  self-dtoclpllne  and  there 
must  be  party  dtocipline.  What  happened 
June  0  at  Mad  toon  shewed  neither  discipline. 

ECFLOrriMG   ntOM-CVXTAIN  TXNSIONS 

One  particular  reason  why  I  want  to  see 
American  teamwork  today  to  because  we  are 
confronted  with  one  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities In  the  last  8  years  by  the  dramatic 
developments  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  demonstrations  which  have  been  rag- 
ing against  the  Soviet  tyranny  in  East  Ger- 
many, In  Czechoslovakia.  In  PotaiMl.  and 
elsewhere,  constitute  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring sagas  of  man's  courage  which  has 
ever  been  written. 

Where  in  human  history  have  there  been 
more  magnificent  examples  of  men's  hunger 
for  freedom  and  striving  for  freedom  than  in 
the  scenes  of  East  Berllners.  with  their  bare 
hands,  hurling  stones  at  giant  tanks?  Defy- 
ing Sovtet  machineguns  aimed  at  their  very 
hearts? 

Where  In  human  htotory  has  there  been 
a  more  stirring  aArmatlon  of  men's  desire 
for  liberty  than  in  the  action  of  the  Caechs 
and  the  Poles  and  other  subject  peoples  in 
striking  against  the  armed  Sovtet  power? 


"wonuss  or  the  woud.  tnrrrc"  aoaiwst 

These  demonstrations  have  forever  ripped 
off  the  mask  of  the  Soviet  beast.  Here  the 
so-called  champions  of  the  workers  have  been 
caught  redeyed.  redfaced,  their  hands  blood- 
stained with  the  crimson  of  murdered  Ger* 
nuin  workers. 

Karl  Marx's  slogan :  "Workers  of  the  world, 
unite — you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your 
chains'*  has  now  been  hurled  back  into  the 
teeth  of  the  Marxtots. 

The  workers  of  the  world  are  uniting 
against  the  most  savage  slavery  which  has 
ever  oppressed  men  who  labor  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  men  in  every  other  seg- 
ment of  society. 

Do,  I  ask:  Are  we  now  at  thto  dramatic 
moment  to  ignore,  by  ova  disunity,  the  op- 
portimities  presented  to  tu?    I  pray  not. 

Now  to  the  time  to  do  what  every  genenu 
tlon  of  Americans  has  done  with  opportunity: 
take  advantage  of  it. 

■US8IA  aniDLXD  WITH  TENSIONS 

ZiOng  ago  I  stated  that  In  my  Judgment 
the  present  so-called  Soviet  peace  offensive 
was  due  in  considerable  part  to  the  weakness 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  home  front. 

While  Russia  appears  to  be  a  monollthle 
state,  actually  there  are  stresses  and  strains 
within  that  state  which  can.  under  proper 
conditions,  split  it  asunder. 

Years  ago,  I  seciu-ed  the  publication  of  • 
Senate  document  entitled  "Tensions  Within 
the  Soviet  Union." 

It  set  forth  the  boiling  caldrons  of  hatreds, 
envies.  Jealousies  within  the  Red  army. 

Within  the  Soviet  bureaucracy,  the  Soviet 
nationality  groups,  racial,  and  religious 
groups,  women,  youth,  labor,  the  intelligent- 
sia, and  every  group  in  Soviet  society. 

Years  ago,  I  urged  that  our  propaganda 
exploit  those  dUQculties. 

SBcarrAXT  dttixes'  achitvemzkt 
It  to  to  the  great  credit  of  ovir  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  that  he,  as 
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much  as  any  slngte  Individual  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  sensed  the  tremendous  poten- 
tialities for  exploiting  tbe  Soviet's  internal 
tensions. 

While  warning  against  premature  revolu- 
tions, John  Foster  Dulles  brilliantly  and 
dramatically  focuwxl  America's  attention  on 
the  theme  of  maintaining  the  hopes  of  the 
enslaved  peoples  toward  eventual  liberation. 

Foster  Dulles  was  right,  and  hto  detrac- 
tors— Republican  or  Democratic — were  wrong. 

They  are  Just  as  wrong  today,  when  they 
picture  him  and  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  as  if  they  ware  so-called  Internatlon- 
altots. 

But  I  repeat.  You  and  I  know  that  there 
are  some  bitter  Republicans  who  have  be- 
come so  chronically  critical  of  anybody  that 
sits  in  the  White  House,  and  anybody  that 
sits  in  the  ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  State- 
that  these  Republicans  cannot  clear  their 
eyes  and  their  minds. 

They  refuse  thus  far  to  recognise  that 
Dwight  D.  Xiaenliower  and  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  Sherman  Adams  and  the  whole 
marvelous  team  ai'e  men  to  be  triisted.  men 
to  be  respected,  men  to  whom  we  can  look 
with   pride  and   faith   and   confidence. 

They  are  men  who  sense  America's  great 
opportunities  at  thto  present  dramatic  turn 
of  the  road. 

ft  1  Tww    STBCMUm    AT    BS    TRBSB    MBCIUW 

1  feel  sure  that  our  President  wlU  v-e««nt 
to  the  forthcoming  Big  Three  meeting  the 
administration's  keen  sense  of  realtom,  its 
determination,  and  its  strength. 

It  to  most  unfortunate  that  some  of  our 
allies  hsve  seemed  to  approach  the  forth- 
coming Big  Three  «xmference  (and  what  they 
hope  wUl  be  an  eventual  Big  Four  confer- 
ence) as  If  we  were  beggars.  They  act  as  If 
we  had  to  approach  Mr.  Matonkov  (or  who- 
ever really  to  or  are  boss  or  bosses)  hat  In 
hand,  cringing  in  fear,  pleading  for  crumbs 
of  peace. 

On  the  eontrary,  wheUier  or  not  we  have 
such  a  Big  Four  meeting,  it  to  Mr.  Malenkov 
and  hto  Politburo  cronies  who  seek  to  ap- 
proach hat  in  himd.  begging  for  crumbs, 
because  it  to  they  wlw  are  weak.  It  to  they 
who  cannot  be  sure  of  their  own  popula- 
tion. 

The  whole  psychological  atmosphere  and 
strategic  positions  in  the  world  have  changed. 

The  Sovtet  Union,  which  appeared  to  be  so 
strong,  which  seemed  magnanimously  to  be 
tossing  noble  concessions  to  the  West,  to  now 
shown  up  to  be  a  desperate,  fear-ridden 
giant. 

Do  not,  however,  overestimate  thto  point. 
The  Sovtet  Unton  to  still  a  very  dangerous 
giant — a  giant  capable  of  hto  own  blind  de- 
struction and  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

He  to  a  strange,  lumbering  Eurasian  giant 
who  does  not  always  function  according  to 
our  Western  eoncq;>ts. 

But  he  to  a  giant  with  Iron  control  of  the 
armed  forces — however  sullen  those  forces 
may  be.  And  no  revolution  in  modem  times 
has  succeeded  without  wresting  control  of 
the  armed  f orcea. 

AOVICB   TO    AI.LnB:    9IOtt   APPBASmO 

In  any  event,  what  I  vrant  to  do  to  to  tirge 
o\ir  allies  to  get  some  steel  in  their  spines 
and  quit  cringing,  and  quiet  taking  appease- 
ment. 

Unfortiuiately,  one  of  our  most  Important 
allies.  France,  has  been  bogged  down  In  a 
parliamentary  chaos  which  It  has  tolerated 
for  too  long. 

The  weakness  of  the  Fteneh  Constitu- 
tion and  the  apparent  apathy  of  France** 
politicians  over  that  weakness  are  tragic. 
BspeciaUy  at  thLi  moment  in  history  when 
a  strong  France,  together  with  strong  aUiee. 
could  change  the  course  of  men's  destiny. 

We  coxUd  better  exploit  the  golden  oppor- 
timity  which  to  ours  today,  which  may  never 
be  ours  agalzu 

Shakespeare  told  us  that  "tltere  to  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  Its  crest 


leads  on  to  fartuae."    Tltto  Is  the  time  of 
the  crest. 

The  opportimlty  has  been  given  to  us 
by  the  heroic  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain.   Let  us  not  fail  them. 

WX  MUST  MAKK  DBMANDS  OM  XBDS 

Let  UB  present  our  demands  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  and  back  It  up  with  our  own 
strength.     Hear  now,  Mr.  Malenkov: 

Get  out  of  southeast  AsU  and  stay  out  of 
southeast  Asia. 

Get  out  of  East  Germany  and  stay  out 
of  East  Germany. 

Dtoband  your  satellite  armies. 

Set  Poland  and  the  other  enslaved  lands 
free. 

Permit  the  unification  of  Germany  and 
free  German  elections. 

Conclude  a  Just  peace  treaty  with  Austria. 

Sign  a  binding,  conclusive,  irrevocable 
•rmtotice  in  Korea. 

Get  your  Chinese  Red  henchmen  out  of 
North  Korea. 

Implement  the  unification  of  that  coun- 
try through  free  elections. 

These  are  the  demands  which  we  should 
make  and  must  make. 


PASS    nKBBSTSICTBD    ITOTaAI.    AD   BOX 

Mow.  on  our  future  fcn-eign  poli^.  what 
further  steps  shall  we  take? 

One  of  the  very  first  things  which  we  will 
and  should  do  feu:  our  own  self-preservation 
to  pass  the  Senate  version  of  the  mutual 
aid  biU. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  Senate  Re- 
publican policy  ccnamittee  demonstrated  an 
overwhelming  sentiment  against  a  restric- 
tive provision  in  the  House's  foreign  aid 
version.  That  provision  would  have  made 
more  than  tl  billion  of  military  asstotance 
grants  to  Western  Europe,  conditional  on 
ratification  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity Treaty. 

Let  me  state  quite  clearly  that  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  going  to  place  such  a  con- 
dition on  the  money  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  any  less  determined  that  the  EDC 
be  ratified. 

No,  let  no  European  country  or  European 
leader  kid  Itself  or  himself  Into  thinking 
that  we  are  any  less  fervent  In  our  support 
of  EDC.  Just  the  opposite.  EDC  to  more 
important  than  ever  before.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  the  terrible  delay  on  it.  There 
m\ist  be  a  European  army  very  socm.  There 
must  be  Crerman  divtoions  vrlthin  that  army. 

rUEXIBIUTT   KEZDKO  Ilf   MOTUAL  AD 

At  the  same  time,  I  for  one  want  to  se»— 
not  rigidity  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  flez- 
iblllty. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  to  that  when 
Congress  passes  an  authorlBatlon  bill,  and 
thai  an  appropriation  bill,  and  then  goes 
out  of  session  for  perhaps  5  months,  it  to 
freezing  the  status  quo. 

But  the  world  to  constantly  changing. 

During  that  6  months  some  development 
can  occur  or  whole  series  of  developments — 
whtoh  could  utterly  change  many  of  our 
concepts. 

The  developments  would  not  change  our 
basic  objectives  at  our  principles,  but  they 
wotUd  require  perhaps  a  change  In  tactics 
toward  specific  countries. 

Now.  of  course.  Congress  cannot  be  called 
back  Into  session  to  write  a  new  bill  every 
time  some  change  occiirs  on  the  world  scene 
unless  it  to  of  extremely  great  consequence. 
But  the  very  least  that  we  can  do  to  not 
straltjacket  the  President  at  the  United 
States  and  require  him  to  admlntoter  a  rigid 
bill;  yes,  overrlgld  as  to  area  and  country 
allocatkms. 

CIVBnCBTHB  NRZSSABT  BZIIfS 

I  have  sufllctent  faith  in  Ike  Eisenhower 
to  give  him  a  comparatively  free  rein. 

Understand.  I  am  not  willing  to  surrender 
any  basic  prerogatives  to  him,  and  he  doesnt 
want  us  to  do  that.  I  am  not  willing  to  sac- 
rifice any  basic  authoHty  of  the  lagtoUtlva 


branch  for  fundamental  control.  All  I  want 
to  do  to  give  vitaUty  to  the  check  and  bal- 
ance process  by  assuring  vitality  to  the  exeo- 
utive  branch's  work. 

Meanwhile,  we  in  the  Congress,  Individual- 
ly and  collectively,  will  continue  to  exercise 
our  closest  scrutiny.  We  will  hold  the  exec- 
utive branch  accotintable  for  Its  actions  or 
Its  Inactions  on  thto  and  any  other  bill. 

Ike  Elsenhower — God  bless  him— does  not 
shrink  from  such  responsibility  and  account- 
abiUty.  He  welcomes  it.  He  forged  the  great- 
est military  victory  of  American  htotory  by 
being  given  a  comparative  free  rein. 

Yes;  and  I  am  willing  to  give  him  and  to 
hto  team — the  real  opportunity — ^to  help  lead 
us  and  our  allies  to  further  victory. 
rarrR,  bitt  sapbcttabds 

Faith  in  men  to  a  charactertotlc  of  the 
American  way.  Thto  coimtry  was  not  born 
out  of  sxispicions  and  hatreds  and  Jealousies 
among  ourselves. 

It  was  born  out  of  the  faith  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  their  God.  in  thonselves,  and 
in  their  countrymen. 

It  was  bom.  too,  out  of  a  healthy  skepti- 
cism of  arbitrary  power.  That  akeptictom 
was  expressed  in  sound  safeguards  which 
were  written  into  the  Constitution  so  that 
arbitrary  power  would  never  resiime  cm  this 
blessed  continent. 

That  to  precisely  what  I  want — ^falth,  yet 
safeguards. 

COMCLXTSIOW 

And  so.  my  friends,  we  have  reviewed  soma 
of  the  trade-marks  of  American  policy. 

We  have  seen  the  trade-mark  of  boldness 
and  of  moderation,  the  trade-mark  of  tak- 
ing advantfige  of  opportunity,  the  trade- 
mark of  responsibility  and  of  faith  and  othw 
great  charactertotics. 

And  It  to  on  thto  theme  of  faith  that  I 
should  like  to  conclude  today,  because  I 
know  of  no  cause  which  has  ever  succeeded* 
which  lacked  men's  faith. 

One  could  look  around  the  world  scene; 
The  shrunken  atomic  world  of  1953;  the 
world  where  space  and  time  have  been  anni- 
hilated; the  world  of  the  dreadful  hydrogen 
bomb,  which  can  possibly  obliterate  sections 
of  **»<■  planet;  and  one  could  become  filled 
with  fear  and  pessimism  and  doubt. 

Thto.  however,  to  not  what  you  and  I  want 
to  happen,  and  it  will  not  happen. 

We  will  continue  In  the  path  of  our  fa- 
thers. We  will  continue  In  the  path  of  lead- 
ership of  a  world  which  desperately  hungers 
for  constructive  leadership. 

Thto  to  the  creed  of  America.  It  to  a 
marching  creed.  "Faith  without  works"  to 
nothing.  That  to  the  theme  oi  all  our 
Judaic-Chrtotian  clvUlzation. 

Let  us  give  to  our  cause — ^the  cause  of 
peace  and  prosperity— our  faith  and  let  there 
be  "works"  to  demonstrate  that  faith. 

(F^om  America  of  July  4,  1958] 

LBGISLATION    BT    iMTZMniATIOir 

Senator  Alkzandex  Wn.xT,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  also  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Conynlttee.  When  the 
latter  group  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  5  the  so-called  Bricker  res* 
olution  (S.  J.  Res.  1)  on  treatymaking 
poww  (America.  June  27.  p.  829),  Senator 
Wtlkt  Joined  with  three  Democrats,  Senators 
Kkpauvbk.  Kiloobb,  and  BBmroras  In  a  mi- 
nority report. 

The  63  Senators  who  coeponeored  the  orig- 
inal resolution  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country  to  study  that  report  objec- 
tively. It  points  out,  more  emphatically  than 
we  did  last  week,  that  the  bill  reported  favcv- 
ably  to  not  the  one  they  oosponsored  at  att. 
It  to.  In  fact,  almost  the  same  as  Senata 
Joint  Resolution  43.  which  was  introduoed 
by  Senator  Watkws  alone  on  February 
16.  1963.  Tbie  mlnwlty  proved  Its  point  by 
oomparlng  the  wmrding  of  the  Mreral  texts. 
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Beetlon  3  of  Om  fiiwl  Tenkm  of  SflXUtt*  Jotnt 
RaaolutkMi  1  had.  la  Tact,  becocne  tdentlcal 
wfMi  tlM  Mune  McttOB  a<  Senate  Joint  Bmo- 
lution  43:  "A  treaty  shall  hecome  eflectlTe 
as  Internal  law  In  the  United  States  only 
through  legislation  which  woiUd  he  valid  In 
the  absence  at  treaty." 

The  Insertion  of  the  "destmctlTe  "which 
clause' "  made  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  "more  extreme  and  more  crlp- 
pHng."  "Hie  minority  noted  that  Senator 
BBBCKn  himself  had  consistently  opposed  the 
provision,  which  would  limit  the  powers  of 
Congress  In  Implementing  treaties  to  Its  non- 
treaty making  authority.  This  wovUd  make 
many  International  agreements  Impossible, 
such  as  reciprocal  treaties  relating  to  the 
rights  of  aliens  to  own.  Inherit,  and  transfer 
property,  and  to  engage  In  trade  or  business 
having  no  Interstate  character.  The  "which 
clause"  would  "strip  this  country  of  part 
ef  the  normal  attributes  and  necessary  pow- 
ers of  sovereign  nations,"  and  "disable  It 
from  dealing  with  other  countries  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality." 

Just  as  damaging  would  be  the  effect  of 
aectlon  3,  giving  Congress  the  power  "to  reg- 
ulate all  executive  and  other  agreements  with 
any  foreign  power  or  international  organiza- 
tion." This  would  "destroy  the  balance  of 
power  under  the  Constitution."  It  would 
"demote  the  President  from  a  responsible 
agent  of  this  Oovemment  in  foreign  affairs 
to  a  mere  figurehead."  In  the  dcwn-to-earth 
fashion  for  which  he  Is  becoming  famous. 
Senator  Wn^cr  thus  described  the  effect  of 
section  3  In  an  address  at  Belolt.  Wis.,  on 
June  20: 

"Under  the  amendment  the  proponents  in 
effect  gag  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
tie  bis  hands  behind  his  back,  handc\iff  his 
legs,  and  tell  him.  Tou  shall  not  conduct 
any  foreign  policy  unless  we  In  Congress 
conduct  it  with  you — no  matter  how  secret, 
how  urgent  It  may  be  and  even  though  the 
Constitution  made  you — basically — ^respon- 
sible for  foreign  policy.*" 

Because  of  Its  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
Presidential  power  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy,  the  minority  report  made  the  emi- 
nently reasonable  suggestion  that  Senate 
^ Joint  Resolution  1  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  "thor- 
ough consideration." 

The  committee  might  pn^tably  investi- 
gate the  plainly  overwrought  campaign  of 
Intimidation  being  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government,  men- 
tioned here  last  week.  An  AP  dispatch  from 
Beloit,  referring  to  the  censure  of  Senator 
WiLST  the  week  before  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Republican  convention,  reported  that 
many  of  the  delegates  had  received  telegrams 
demanding  the  Senator's  impeachment  for 
opposing  the  Brlcker  amendment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  AP.  the  telegrams  were  signed 
"Committee  for  Constitutional  Government." 
Does  Senator  Bkickzb  approve  of  such  ml« 
nority  tactics  in  his  behalf?  Do  the  63  co- 
sponsors  of  the  original  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution I  approve? 


themselves 


ProblcBi  of  Credk  and  High  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OI-'  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Monday,  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoso 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mrs.  Her- 
man Novak,  of  Lordville.  N.  Dak.,  which 
.  18  typical  of  the  situation  farmers  find 


in  because  of  the 
I  md  high-price  situation. 

being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 


on  ered 


credit 

Theifc 
was 
as  folli^ws 

FcMunrnxs,  N.  Dak.,  June  15.  1953. 
SenatorJLAiTGEB, 

Hashinffton,  D.  O. 

iKNATOB  Langbi  :  The  farmers  are  be- 

pla^ed  in  the  most  serious  times  now. 

If  we  could  all  band  together  and 

sit  on  a  strike  we'd  get  our  way — 

witdout  us  who  can  exist?    Certainly  we 

exist  as  fanners  on  the  scale  that 

carried  out. 

giving  our  story  as  an  example  and 
praftng  that  you  read  this  whole  letter 


and 


ai  d 


oi  r 


Dbab 

Ing 

I  bellev^ 

fight 

for 

cannot 

Is  being 

I  am 
I'm 
throvigti. 

My 
and   we 
nothing 
chlnery 
then 
cattle 
what 
our  bes^ 
chinery, 
such  as, 
ery  and 
for  our 
down 
debts 
with 

We've 
gram, 
on  top 
but 

tlon  my 
at  all 
and  wav 
sell 

crippled 
whole 
to  Its 

Pleaa4 
our 
hate 
want  to 
farm. 


our 


want 


hearts 
being 


present 


LOEK  Ant 


WmrcBS 


a  ad 


husband  and  I  were  married  6  years  ago 

started   out  fanning  from  a  mere 

We  made  a  loan  to  buy  needed  ma- 

and    such    high-priced    machinery 

still  Is.     We  buUt  up  a  herd  of 

help   pay   for    machinery    besides 

crops  gave  us.    We  are  still  trying 

to  pay  for  their  high-priced  ma- 

with    the    high   production    costs, 

gas,  repairs,  new  parts  and  machln- 

high  foods,  we  are  getting  so  little 

products.    Then  eattle  went  away 

now  even  that  wont  clear  our 

We  are  financially  going  backwards 

hard  work. 

got  to  have  full  parity-support  pro- 

'  rhen  with  God's  help  we  could  come 

little.     We  don't  wish   for  riches, 

to  make  a  living  in  the  occupa- 

husband  loves  beet.    We  cant  exist 

firming  with  high  cost  o'  producing 

below  prices  for  our  ercps  when  we 

small  farmers  will  be  hurt  first, 

and  finaOy  the  big  ones.    Then  our 

country's  prosperity  wUl  be  dragged 

gipve. 

help  us  and  help  us  fight  with  all 

Dear  God,  only  knows  how  I 

In  debt  and  owing  people.      We 

clear  ourselves  and  survive  on  the 


Tie 


S  Doerely. 


ICrs.  BUfAN  Novak. 


Like  Aay  Other  WkMM 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

4)N.  JOHN  J.  WILUABIS 

or  asLAWAas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  29. 1953 

JWILLIAMC.    Mr.   President,   in 
Juiie  16  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
there  appeared  an  editorial  en- 
like  Any  Other  Witness,"  relat- 
or. Justice  Clark,  of  the  United 
Supreme   Court.     The   editorial 
up  the  fact  that  while  Justice 
it  would  lower  the  prestige  of 
Sui^reme  Court  for  him  to  appear  as 
before  the  Senate  committee, 
lower  the  Court's  prestige  still 
him  not  to  do  so.    The  edl- 
cm  to  say: 

bench  Is  a  place  from  which  to 
Nation.    It  Is  not  a  refuge  or  a 


Mr. 

the 

Dispat(^ 

titled 

ing  to 

States 

points 

Clark 

the 

a 

it  WOU10 

more 
torial 

The 
serve 
hideout. 


Witness 


fi»r 

gaes 

high 
tbe 


I  ask 

editoriajl 
Ther( 
torial 
Record, 


unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
printed  in  the  Appendix, 
being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

as  follows: 


was 


"Justice  Clark  on  notice."  Such  was  the 
caption  of  an  editorial  on  this  page  last 
January  35.  In  it  the  Poet-Dispatch  said 
that  the  Supreme  Court  member  had  as  good 
as  received  a  summons  to  testify  before  the 
Keating  subcommittee  and  that  failure  to 
respond  would  not  brighten  the  good  name 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  notice  has  now  been  formally  pro- 
vided. The  Keating  subcommittee,  which  is 
successor  to  the  Chelf  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  has  called  on 
Justice  Clark  to  appear  before  It  within  a 
few  days  in  connection  with  its  Inquiry  into 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Justice  Clark,  when  Attorney  General,  was 
associated  with  decisions  as  to  investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions  that  very  much  re- 
quire thorough  ventilating.  For  example,  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  the  time  of  the  lame,  half-hearted  inquiry 
into  the  1M6  Kansas  City  vote  frauds. 

That  was  one  of  the  most  barefaced  rape* 
of  the  ballot  in  American  election  history — 
topped  off  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
evidence  from  the  vault  of  the  Kansas  City 
election  board.  The  FBI  should  have  gone 
into  it  with  a  reeolution  not  to  stop  until 
the  culprits  were  caught.  Tet  the  Investiga- 
tion was  so  limited  as  to  be  virtually 
worthleaa. 

Who  set  the  limits?  Who  restricted  the 
FBI?  Who  told  Lamar  Caudle  to  ease  up? 
Who  kept  the  investigation  from  getting 
anywhere? 

T^Mre  are  other  cases  on  which  Justice 
Clark  should  be  questioned — tax  cases,  mail 
fraud  casea,  and  others.  Let  him  leave  his 
robe  at  the  Supreme  Court  and  go  to  the 
House  OtBce  BuUding  and  testify  under  oath. 
Just  as  any  other  witnesses  would  do. 

It  wUl  lower  the  prestige  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  him  to  do  so.  It  would  lower  that 
prestige  still  more  for  him  not  to  do  so. 
The  High  Bench  is  a  place  from  which  to 
serve  the  Nation.  It  Is  not  a  rcftige  oc  a 
hideout. 


Tbe  Vmkti  SUte«  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  AIJIBAMA 
m  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATK3 

Monday,  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  yesterday  carried 
an  excellent  editorial  captioned  "Voice 
In  the  Wildemess."  It  comments  on  tbe 
speech  delivered  by  our  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
on  Thursday,  in  behalf  of  a  stronger  Air 
Force,  and  in  behalf  of  a  143-wing  Air 
Force.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of 
the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VOICS  Of  THX  WiLOXBNXSS 

In  his  Senate  speech  attacking  the  cut 
In  the  air  budget,  Stxjaxt  Sticinoton  was 
voicing  essentlaUy  the  same  warning  that 
he  voiced  in  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
7  years  ago  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
what  he  said  then,  and  the  prosf>ect  is  that 
UUle  more  will  be  paid  now.  But  in  1947, 
as  events  have  conclusively  demonstrated, 
Mr.  SninvoTON  was  right.  Events  may  also 
prove  him  right  In  1053.    If  so,  for- what 
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■mall  comfort  there  may  be  in  the  fact.  th» 
record  has  been  made. 

It  Is  not  a  record  which  Invites  any  com- 
placency or  casual  dismissal  of  tbe  warnings 
on  the  ground  that  they  come  from  a  spe- 
cial pleader  with  an  ax  to  grind.  On  the 
contrary.  It  Is  a  record  which,  in  stunmary 
form,  might  serve  nicely  as  an  epitaph  for 
this  Nation  if  Russian  bombers  loaded  with 
atomic  weapons  should  visit  us  within  the 
next  year  or  two. 

To  go  back  a  few  years,  the  record,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Stkinotom,  shows  that  from 
V-J  Day  In  1945  up  to  1951  there  never  was 
a  miUtary  budget  that  even  pretended  to  be 
based  on  the  defense  needs  of  the  country. 
The  controlling  policy  was  the  number  of 
dollars  that  could  be  saved,  not  the  degree 
of  defense  required.  At  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor  the  Air  Force  had  64  groups.  During 
the  war  the  total  soared  to  273  groups,  but 
by  1947  we  were  back  aU  the  way  to  38 
({roups.  Congress,  with  Air  Force  Secretary 
STMiMOTOH  leading  the  fight,  urged  70  groups 
and  provided  for  59.  President  Truman  im- 
pounded the  money,  with  the  result  that, 
first,  there  were  48  groups  and  then  a  drop 
to  42. 

Bteanwhlle.  there  had  been  a  few  stirrings 
of  cODoem.  In  September  1949  the  Rus- 
sians staged  an  atomic  exploalon.  The  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  met  to  consider  the 
effect  of  this  development  on  our  security. 
A  fuU-scale  study  was  begun,  and  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1961.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
concluded  that  an  Air  Force  of  143  wings 
(another  descriptive  term),  to  be  ready  by 
mld-1954.  was  the  minimum  requirement  to 
Insure  natlonal  security. 

When  the  Korean  war  bunt  upon  us  in 
June  1960  we  Jumped  to  46  wings.  When 
the  Chinese  Communists  moved  in  we  were 
shocked  by  the  discovery  of  otir  deficiency 
in  modem  combat  planes.  The  Russian 
MIO-1&  was  superior  to  anything  we  could 
put  In  the  air  except  the  F-86  Sabre.  And 
we  had  alarmingly  few  of  them.  At  one 
point  we  had  to  remove  all  Sabres  from  the 
air  defense  of  the  United  States  to  put  125 
Sabres  in  Korea  against  some  500  IflOs. 
Later,  we  had  to  borrow  60  Salves  which 
the  Canadians  had  built  for  the  British  in 
order  to  maintain  our  strength  In  Korea. 

As  of  today,  we  and  the  Canadians  to- 
gether have  produced  some  2,000  Sabres. 
The  Russians  have  been  able  to  put  an  estl- 
nuttcd  1.400  mO's  In  Chinese  hands,  equip 
their  Polish  and  Caech  aatelUtes  with  MIG's. 
and  still  maintain  a  very  large  force  of  these 
Jet  fighters  in  East  Germany  and  Russia. 
From  300  to  400  twin- Jet  Russian  bombers 
have  been  reported  in  the  Far  East  alone. 
They  are  believed  to  have  in  service  now  a 
newer  Jet  bomber  with  greater  range.  Our 
medium  Jet  bomber  force  today  consists  of 
three  Strategic  Air  Command  groups 
equipped  with  B-47's,  and  none  of  these,  ac- 
cording to  Hi.  Stmimctom  can  be  classed  aa 
truly  combat  ready. 

In  the  long-range  bomber  category,  we 
have  the  advantage.  But  there  is  this  sig- 
nificant fact  to  remember:  The  Russians 
"now  have  more  than  enough  long-range 
bombers  to  deliver  an  all-out  atomic  attack 
against  this  country,  and  the  United  States 
has  no  adequate  defense  against  such  an  at- 
tack." 

So  thU,  in  brief.  Is  the  record  and  the 
background  which  Senator  STunfaToif  cites 
against  the  current  65-blllion  cut — approxi- 
mately one-third — In  the  Air  Force  budget. 
According  to  him,  two  facts  stand  out  In  the 
confusing  testimony,  pro  and  con,  with  re- 
spect to  this  cut.  One  is  that  budget  redac- 
tions-money— was  the  primary  considera- 
tion, not  national  aecurtty.  The  second  is 
that  the  reductions  were  the  dedcion  of  the 
new  and  inexperienced  civilian  heads  of 
the  Defense  Department,  without  the  con- 
i}urrence  of  a  single  top  military  expert. 
.  Against  this  Is  the  statement  by  President 
Elsenhower  that  he  has  personally  studied 


the  propoeed  cut  and  its  probable  effects,  and 
that  he  doea  not  believe  an  unwarranted  risk 
Is  being  taken.  There  is  also  a  suggestion 
from  the  House  Military  ApproprUtions  Sub- 
committee that  our  cxurent  annual  rate  of 
Jet  aircraft  production  is  better  than  Rus- 
sia's. 

Senator  STmNcroiv  seems  to  doubt  that 
the  President  actually  has  made  much  of  a 
study,  and  cites  from  tbe  testimony  of  others 
In  support  of  this  beUef .  StUl,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  President  has  spoken,  and 
it  is  highly  doubtful  that  Senator  Stming- 
TOM  wUl  be  able  to  make  his  voice  heard 
above  that  of  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  ef- 
fort to  restore  $1.4  billion  of  the  cut. 

So  tbe  Air  Force,  for  years  a  victim  of 
this  very  costly  start-and-stop  planning, 
seems  to  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  an- 
other slowdown,  and  stretchout.  By  siunmer 
of  next  year,  when  it  Is  expected  that  the 
Russians  wUl  have  a  8\ifflcient  stockpUe  of 
atom  bombs  to  attack  this  country,  we  will 
not  have  the  143  wings  for  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  called  in  October  1951.  What  we  will 
have  depends  upon  whose  estimates  one  be- 
lieves,  upon  whose  hopes   one  credits. 

Perhaps  the  Russians  wUl  not  attack,  and 
in  that  event  all  of  this  will  become  pretty 
academic.  But  on  that  score  there  can  be 
no  ass\irance.  And  If  an  attack  should  come 
next  year  we  can  expect  to  discover,  In  the 
ruins  of  our  cities,  what  Oen.  "Hap"  Arnold 
meant  when  he  said  that  a  second-best  air 
force  has  exactly  the  value  of  a  second-best 
poker  hand. 


Betrayal  at  Hells  Caajoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHIKOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBirrATIVBS 

Monday,  June  29. 1953 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tra- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  in  the  July  issue  of 
Progressive  magazine,  entitled  "Betray- 
al at  Hells  Canyon."  by  Richard  h.  Neu- 
berger.  . 

I,  along  with  sereral  other  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  other  body,  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral construction  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 
and  this  article  admirably  points  up  the 
pressing  need  for  that  authorization. 
The  article  follows: 

BrrKATAi.  AT  Hsiis  Ctarron 
(Richard  Ii.  Neuberger) 
PoRLAND,  OaiG.— Grand  Coulee  Dam  atlra 
the  pride  of  nearly  every  American.  The 
greatest  edifice  ever  reared  by  man.  it  towers 
athwart  the  upper  Columbia  River  like  a 
fortress.  But  It  is  more  than  mere  masonry. 
In  its  twin  powerhouses  are  generated  1373.- 
000  kilowatts  of  electricity.  Another  661,000 
kUowatU  are  added  to  the  capacity  of  dams 
farther  downstream  by  water  impounded 
back  of  Grand  Coulee's  lofty  parapet. 

This  vast  pool  of  energy  has  strengthened 
private  Industry  in  the  Northwest  by  mak- 
ing possible  aluminum  plants,  shipyard*, 
airplane  factories,  and  mechanized  farms. 

Yet  there  was  a  time,  a  generation  ago, 
that  Grand  Coulee  nearly  was  blocked  forever. 
A  utility  company  wanted  to  erect  a  small 
dam  at  KetUe  Falls  on  the  Oolumbla,  above 
the  Coulee  site.  Thla  would  have  foreclosed 
construction  of  the  high  dam,  for  it  then 
would  have  flooded  the  works  at  Kettle  FaUs. 
But  far-sighted  men  In  the  region  pre- 
vented the  short-changing  of  the  Northweefa 
futtu-e.    They  refused  to  trade  2.024.000  kUo- 


watts  for  approximately  500,000  kilowatts. 
Why  leave  three-fourths  of  a  fertile  field 
faUow?  Who  would  mbc  only  a  fraction  at 
a  magnificent  water  power  alte? 

A  slmUar  dilemma  confronts  the  North- 
west today,  tout  this  time  the  region's  des- 
tiny will  be  Jettisoned.  A  pigmy  view  of  the 
next  decade  has  prevailed. 

Both  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  have  proposed 
buUdlng  a  huge  dam  In  the  mUe-deep  slot 
of  Hells  Canyon  on  the  Snake  River,  principal 
tributary  of  the  Coltunbla.  The  Idaho  Power 
Co.  has  suggested,  Instead,  three  smaller 
projects  along  the  same  general  section  of 
the  Snake.  When  the  company  filed  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  1952.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L. 
Chapman  Intervened  in  opposition.  He  said 
granting  of  the  company's  application  would 
block  the  high  dam  In  Hells  Canyon. 

But  now  the  Interior  Department  has  a 
new  Secretary,  former  Gov.  Douglas  McKay, 
of  Oregon.  He  has  formally  vsithdrawn  the 
objections  presented  by  his  predecessor.  The 
way  now  is  clear  for  approval  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  plan.  Thla  plan  will  be  to  the  big 
dam  in  Hells  Canyon  what  acceptance  of  the 
Kettle  Falls  application  might  have  been  to 
Grand  Coulee  In  the  1930'8 — the  ax.  the  end, 
finis. 

Writing  In  the  Denver  Post.  Robert  W. 
Lucas  has  pointed  out  that  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  would  have  an  Installed  capacity  of 
900.000  kilowatts,  while  the  three  Idaho  Pow- 
er dams  would  have  a  capacity  of  7834XK) 
kilowatts.    And  Lucas  added: 

"Nor  will  the  smaller  dams  be  able  to  con- 
tribute more  than  a  fraction  of  the  down- 
stream supplemental  water  for  turning  gen- 
erator wheels  that  will  spin  out  at  least  400.- 
000  more  kilowatts  with  the  push  from  Hell* 
Canyon  storage,  released  wlien  most  needed." 
In  late  sununer,  snowbanks  In  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  and  Grand  Tetons  are  depleted. 
Rivers  run  low.  Production  of  power  ebbs  at 
such  downstream  dams  as  Bonneville  and 
McNary.  But  the  750-foot  dam  in  Hells  Can- 
yon, wedged  between  precipitous  abutments 
of  lava  rock,  would  form  a  natural  reservoir 
storing  3300.000  acre-feet  of  water.  Thla 
flow  could  be  poured  through  the  Hells  Can- 
yon spillwasm,  to  fill  dry  penstockLS  at  dams 
on  the  lower  Columbia. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  Hells  Can- 
yon Dam  has  been  that  It  would  be  "social- 
latlc"  Herbert  Hoover  evidently  is  proud  to 
have  his  nauM  associated  with  Hoover  Dam 
on  the  Colorado.  When  Douglas  McKay  ran 
for  rejection  as  Oregon's  Ooytrxux  in  1650, 
he  boasted  that  he  had  helped  secure  tbe 
Lookout  Point  and  Detroit  Dams  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  Willamette  VaL. 
ley  in  his  State.  It  has  not  been  made  clear 
why  one  Federal  dam  should  be  "socialistic** 
and  another  Federal  dam  worthy  of  the  best 
Republican  lineage. 

When  he  withdrew  Interior  Department 
intervention  against  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
ai^dlcation.  Secretary  McKay  pointed  out 
that  the  private  dams  could  be  built  im- 
mediately, whereas  Congress  had  consistently 
refused  to  authorize  the  Hells  Canyon 
project. 

This  is  what  Is  known  as  having  yotir  cake 
and  eating  it,  too.  Most  of  the  Northwesfa 
Republican  governors  fought  tooth  and  nail 
against  aU  bills  introduced  in  Oongreas  for 
a  Government  dam  at  Hells  Canyon.  Now, 
they  say  dolefuUy  that,  inasmuch  as  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  SiCt.  Federal  construc- 
tion programs  in  Hells'  Canyon  had  best  be 
abandoned.  They  administered  the  coup  de 
graoe.  and  then  they  mown  at  the  funeral. 
When  the  "BodaUst"  cry  la  at  its  height, 
the  opponents  of  Hell*  Canyon  Dam  rtrees 
sponsorship  of  the  project  by  the  supposedly 
radical  Reclamation  Bureau.  They  conven- 
iently neglect  to  mention  that  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  U  an  Integral  part  at  the  famous  806 
Report  of  the  Army  engineers  for  full  dA- 
velopment  of  the  hydroelectric  resource*  of 
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tlM  Oolunblft  Basin.  If  the  Anny  englneeis 
•re  "aoclallsts,"  the  outfield  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  Is  qualified  for  Uie  Sadler  Wells 
Ballet. 

In  no  respect  Is  the  Issue  between  "social- 
ism" and  free  enterprise.  Actually,  Govern- 
ment dams  in  the  Northwest  have  made  pos- 
sible hundreds  of  prospering  privately  owned 
manufacturing  plants,  which  pay  taxes  and 
support  payrolls.  The  issue  is  complete 
utilization  of  the  falling  water  of  a  region 
containing  2  percent  of  all  the  untapped 
water  power  in  the  United  States. 

Once  the  Idaho  Power  dams  are  built,  the 
Hells  Canyon  site — considered  by  Army  engi- 
neers to  be  one  of  the  finest  dam  sites  in 
America — is  perpetually  lost,  for  the  high 
dam  then  would  flood  out  the  company 
structwes. 

In  1933  the  Grand  Coulee  horse  was  not 
traded  for  the  Kettle  Palis  rabbit.  This  year, 
however,  a  new  standard  in  swaps  has  been 
established.  The  Hells  Canyon  elephant  evi- 
dently is  to  be  bartered  for  the  Idaho  Power 
mouse.  Regional  control  Is  one  of  the  al- 
leged goals  of  the  Idaho  Power  partisans,  a 
strange  objective.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  utility  Is  a  Maine  corporation,  with  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  stock  held  In  the 
Northwest. 

Hydroelectric  energy  from  the  impressive 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River  system  has  fos- 
tered a  mighty  aluminum  indiistry.  it  has 
made  feasible  50,000  planes  a  year  to  ward  off 
potential  aggression,  and  It  has  stoked  fur- 
naces for  the  Hanford  Works,  where  pluto- 
nium  235  tor  the  atomic  bomb  undergoes  its 
final  processing. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  Oovenunent  has  announced,  through 
the  DeiMurtment  of  the  Interior,  that  it  will 
be  satisfied  with  substantially  less  than  total 
development  of  the  Columbia  and  Its  foam- 
ing tributaries,  as  they  course  majestically 
to  the  sea.    The  sun  has  set  early  this  season. 


The  Bricker  Amendmeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wxscoNsnf 

IN  THB  SENATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATB3 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
commented  previously  on  the  Senate 
floor  regarding  the  tidal  wave  of  reac- 
tion against  the  unfortunate  action 
taken  by  a  small  group  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Republican  convention  at  Madi- 
son on  June  6. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  series  of  addi- 
tional editorials  from  Wisconsin  news- 
papers. In  addition  to  excerpts  from 
some  of  the  letters  which  have  poured 
into  my  oflBce.  They  have  come,  inci- 
dentally, in  a  ratio  of  9  to  1  in  favor  of 
my  stand  and  against  the  stab-in-the- 
back. 

I  send  to  the  desk  these  items — edi- 
torial excerpts  from  the  Pl3rmouth  (Wis.) 
Review,  from  the  Wausau  Daily  Record- 
Herald,  from  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times,  the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
printed  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
the  text  of  another  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  finally 
the  voice  of  the  people  Itself— the  text 
of  excerpts  from  letters  to  me.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  these  ma- 
terials be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RscoRB. 
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the  Plymouth  (Wis.)   Review] 
BK&unrui.  DBxaiixas 


nore 


The  dre  un  world  has  Its  fallen  angels,  too. 
Good  old  Aucx  Wn.rr,  long  time  champion 
of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  Industry  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  leaway,  is  chief  among  these.  Sen- 
ator Wnxr  was  censiired  (and  to  our  mind 
he  can  be  proud  of  It)  because  he  opposed  a 
reeolutlon  by  another  stalwart  (Senator 
BaiCKZB)  that  would  tie  the  President's 
hands  In   natters  of  foreign  policy. 

Wn.ET's  censure  put  him  in  fast  company. 
The  drean  world  leaders  also  repudiated 
parts  of  President  Elsenhower's  program. 
But  thenjthls  might  have  been  expected. 

[Pl-om  th^  Wausau  Dally  Record-Herald  of 
June  17.  1953  ] 
Ikx,  Auk.  Alto  Job 
If  the  <  onvention  were  consistent.  It  also 
would  ha  re  censured  the  President,  for  the 
President  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  also 
have  oppcsed  the  Bricker  amendment.  And 
It  might  i?ell  have  omitted  its  resolution  of 
praise  for  the  Chief  Executive,  for  there  were 
wide  dlfle  'enoes  in  its  stands  on  various  Is- 
sues from!  the  views  of  the  President. 

[Prom  th^  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  of 
June  17.  1953) 

SHAICKTULJ  TKEATMENT    OF    A    SKIVIOK    SEMATOS 

Republicans,  in  their  State  con- 

Madison    last    weekend,    risked 

their  own  party  and  admlnistra- 

Wfshlngton  by  their  rude  treatment 

's    senior    Senator    Alexamokb 


Wn.KT  was  booed  as  he  went  to  the 

Xi  speak  to  the  delegates  at  the 

p4rty   conference.     So   many   petty 

were    piled    on    him.    according 

from  Madison,  that  it  is  appar- 

the   snub   was  planned   and   de- 
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did   the  Wisconsin   Republican 

treat  its  senior  Senator  in  this 
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's  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  he 

a  policy  of  international  co- 
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[From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  of  June 
23.  1953] 
ia  CRzxas  roa  Wnxr 
State  JotraKAi.. 
letter  to  Senator  Wilbt: 
xmdersigned.  are  very  disturbed 
torn  support  given  you  at  the  re- 
Republican  convention. 

voters,  we  want  to  congrat- 
your  work  as  duUrman  of  thm 


(n 


Senate  Fcvelgn  Relations  Committee.  We 
believe  the  country  will  be  served  best  If 
you  continue  your  work  in  foreign  policies 
as  you  have  in  the  past,  and  work  hand  in 
hand  with  President  Elsenhower  in  doing  so. 

If  we  in  the  Midwest  retreat  to  Isola- 
tionism, It  will  have  the  effect  of  a  pat  on 
the  back  to  communism,  and  It  will  be  dis- 
couraging to  say  the  least  to  those  under 
the  Communist  yoke  now. 

If  you  continue  your  work  in  the  future 
as  you  have  in  the  past,  you  can  be  assured- 
of  our  support  in  the  next  election.    Con- 
gratulations on  a  Job  well  done. 

Joan  Do^talds,  Casson  RicHAaosoN,  Vxu. 
FxANz,  VmciNiA  CLOtrcH,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  PxTEB  SoMEBS.  Msdison. 

Sbmatob  WnjCT's  Lbaobbshif 

TO  the  JOUBNAL. 

As  a  Republican  who  worked  diligently 
for  Ike's  election  last  fall.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  asinine  behavior  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  Madison. 

I  directly  challenge  their  right  to  speak  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  Wisconsin  Republicans. 
Anyone  who  Is  in  close  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple knows  that  Ike's  Republicanism  is  widely 
accepted  as  "middle  of  the  road"  and  favor- 
able to  all  segments  of  the  population. 

Those  delegates  who  booed  Senator  Wtlxt 
(WnxT,  by  the  way.  holds  one  of  the  most 
powerful  positions  in  Congress)  have  stm 
not  accepted  the  clear  fact  that  what  hap- 
pens in  one  part  of  the  globe  today  affects 
all  the  other  parts  as  well. 

The  late  Senator  Vandenberg.  of  Michigan, 
who  fought  isolationism,  is  today  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  enlightened  persons.  Tet 
WujCT  1«  berated  for  merely  following 
through  on  the  Vandenberg  ideas. 

When  I  attended  the  Republican  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  I  saw  at  firsthand  how  Wis- 
consin's Republican  organisation  was  out  of 
step  with  the  more  progressive  Republican- 
ism from  other  States. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  Wisconsin  has  lost 
Its  reputation,  gained  earlier  in  this  country, 
as  a  great  pioneering  SUte  which  enacUd 
liberal  legislation  in  many  fields — legislation 
subsequently  adopted  by  other  State  govern- 
ments. Let  us  return  to  that  admirable  posi- 
tion oX  leadership. 

C.  W.  H. 


Trb  Voice  or  nn  Pxoplb — Kxcbbki's  Ptoic 
LrrTBBs  CouMXMDiMo  Sbmatob  Woxt's 
Stand 

Prom  Edgerton: 

"You  are  to  be  complimented  for  assuming 
the  offensive.  Tour  underhanded  detractors 
already  are  running  for  cover.  The  better 
people  of  Wisconsin  especially  the  middle- 
of-the-roaders  place  your  statesmanship  far 
ahead  of  dirty  politics. 

"Your  backing  the  President  and  your 
placing  Of  the  Nation's  welfare  above  party 
will  win  your  reelection. 

"I  want  to  Join  in  the  chorus  of  thou- 
sands of  Wisconsin  i>eople  to  compliment 
you  for  your  recent  actions." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Prom  Port  Washington: 

"Please  accept  this  word  of  appreciation 
for  your  able  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  When 
one  is  saddened  at  the  reported  reception 
accorded  you  at  Madison  on  Saturday,  it  is 
heartening  to  have  Wisconsin  representation 
standing  for  honor  and  Jxistlce. 

"Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you 
on  your  efforts  to  follow  the  divine  plan." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Madison:  "I  want  you  to  know  that 

I  fully  concur  with  your  statements  about 
the  action  of  the  recent  Republican  State 
convention.  You  may  feel  oonfldent.  how- 
ever, that  the  men  who  controlled  that  con- 
vention do  not  speak  for  the  voters  of  Wis- 
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^oniffif  they  do  not  even  speak  for  a  toa- 
jortty  of  R^blicans  In  Wiseonsln." 

'  From  FOrt  Atkinson:  "T  want  you  to  know 
that  1  am  with  you  1(X)  percent  on  your 
stand  against  the  Bricker  amendnrent.  You 
are  surely  in  otur  thoughts  and  prayers  these 
days  as  you  face  criticism  from  the  Isolation- 
ists In  the  party  and  in  Wisconsin.  Tours 
is  the  kind  of  forthright  statesmanship  we 
need  more  of  today.  Tou  can  be  sure  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  with  you  and  with  President  Elsen- 
hower In  foreign  policy .'• 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  West  Allls: 

"I  doubt  whether  thinking  peoide  wHI  lend 
much  credlbiUty  to  the  attack  leveled  against 
you  at  Madison. 

"What  is  lamentable  in  our  political  life 
Is  the  fact  some  men  will  stoop  to  anything 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  publicity. 

*^  believe  I  can  safely  make  the  unqtiall- 
fled  statement  that  Wisconsin  has  never 
bad  a  more  hard-working  sincere  public 
aervant  than  you.  It  hasn't  hurt,  merely 
magnified  the  axceUent  quality  of  your 
work.- 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Waupun: 

"I  am  very  proud  to  think  that  W9  have 
a  Senator  like  you  representing  us  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  1  think  you  are  do- 
ing a  wonderful  Job.  Just  keep  on  using 
your  own  head. 

"Tour  ablUty  to  think  and  think  clearly 
Is  wondMf  uL" 

•  «  •  •       .       • 

From  Madlaon:  *7  want  yon  to  know  that 
I  am  glad  you  are  continuing  to  oppose  the 
Bricker  amendment,  and  that  you  are  giving 
■strong  support  to  the  President's  interna- 
tional poUctea.** 
.        •  •  •  •  • 

From  1f«enah: 

"Just  a  note  to  let  you  know  that  we  are 
backing  your  stand  100  percent  on  the 
Bricker  amendment.  We  are  proud  of  the 
work  of  our  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  heartily 
disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  Republican 
meeting  in  Madison  recently. 

"The  req»nslbllltlaa  that  are  yours  as 
ehalrman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conuntttee  are  Important  <mes  that  vitally 
affect  the  welfare  of  ova  Nation  at  home  and 
■  abroad.  Wa  want  you  to  know  that  we  be- 
lieve you  are  handling  those  responsibilities 
with  aklU  and  understanding.  Keep  up  the 
good  work." 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Elkhart  Lake: 

"I  attended  the  convention  in  Madison  and 
sure  did  not  like  the  action  taken  by  them 
against  you.  I  had  many  Republicans  ap- 
proach me  and  they  thought  you  were  doing 
a  wonderful  Job  and  also  respected  you  high- 
-  ly  on  all  yow  actions. 

"Tou  can  rest  assured  that  the  censure 
•  of  you  was  the  work  of  a  few  which  surely 
do  not  speak  for  the  09  percent  who  are 
with  you." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Milwaukee:  "Just  thought  you  might 

like  to  know  that  1  am  deeply  ashamed  of 
my  home  State  becatrse  of  what  happened 
at  the  convention.  1  am  a  Democrat,  and 
ordinarily  will  vote  that  way.  However,  for 
the  past  several  years  In  the  course  of  my 
travels,  I  have  been  proud  to  refer  to  my 
beloved  State  as  "Senator  Wn.«T*8  State." 
Now.  I  am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  State, 
but  I  will  always  be  proud  of  'Our  Senator 
Warr.'  Good  luck,  health,  and  Gods  blees- 
ings  on  you,  sir." 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Palmyra: 

"It  Is  my  great  pleastn*  to  write  you  a 
word  of  praise.  Tour  position  on  the  Bri<*er 
amendment  is  commendaWe.  I'm  glad  the 
Young  Republicans  have  spoken  In  your 
favor. 


m  Ut  hard  to  tmdentand  why  the  OOP  to 
•o  conservative  and  so  sbort-dghteil  h«e  In 
Wisconsin." 

•  •  •  e  • 

From  Madison; 

"Although  I  have  voted  the  Republican 
ticket  for  some  30  years  I  was  so  disgtisted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  BepaxbUcan  con- 
vention here  In  Madison  that  I  feel  like 
forsaking  the  party.  I  fttlly  support  your 
stand  on  the  Bricker  amei  dment.  I  believe 
that  you  are  not  only  Justified  but  compelled 
to  vote  your  convictions,  regardless  of  What 
the  convention  In  Wisconsin  directs. 

"Congratulations  on  your  firm  stand  on 
this  matter." 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Baldwin:  "It  seems  there  are  many 
In  the  GOP  who  have  not  yet  read  the  last 
election  returns,  or  at  least  have  not  read 
them  aright.  We  voted  for  Ike  and  what  he 
stands  for.  and  we  are  with  you  as  you  stand 
with  him.  Time  will  soon  separate  the 
smart  Alex  from  the  smart-alecs,  but  it  may 
be  hard  on  the  party  if  they  do  not  wake  up. 
Tou  have  plenty  of  support." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Fond  du  Lac:  "From  information  I 

now  have  concerning  the  action  taken  by 
the  Republican  convention  at  Madison  many 
good  Republicans  regret  the  resolution  of 
censiue.  We  hope  that  after  these  people 
realize  what  they  have  done  the  incident  wlU 
be  to  your  advantage." 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Milwaukee: 

"I  feel  like  telling  you  that  most  of  the  re- 
spectable RepubUcans  feel  as  grieved  and 
disgusted  as  you  do.  I  have  heard  many 
of  the  women  speak  of  it. 

"For  quite  some  time,  or  since  election, 
those  In  ttie  driver*  seat  In  Wisconsin  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  tlie  party.  They  have  out- 
dealt  the  New  Dealers  and  made  friction  and 
divisions.  Instead  of  criticizing  the  Demo- 
crats as  formerly,  vituperation  has  been 
poiu-ed  on  Republicans  by  their  own  party." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  central  WlseoDsin:  "1  happen  to  be 

local  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  county  Republican 
group.  At  a  meeting  last  night  of  an  of  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  coimty,  we  dis- 
cussed the  action  taken  In  Madison  and 
feel  that  you  should  know  the  jxisltlon  of 
our  county  as  expressed  In  Madison  prior  to 
the  voting.  The  county  delegation  voted 
unanimously  to  oppose  the  resolution  as  In- 
troduced, and  at  no  time  changed  Its  posi- 
tion. It  would  appear  evident  that  this  par- 
ticular reeolutlon  was  brought  forward  dur- 
ing a  time  of  confusion  and  many  were  un- 
able to  hear  and  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  action  tsken  at  that  time.  However, 
mtoe  again  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
county  group  voted  unanimously  against  the 
resolution  and  did  not  at  any  time  change 
this  stand." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Racine:  "Keep  up  your  outstanding 

w(H>k,  and  although  some  of  the  people  of 
narrow  views  are  opposed  to  you,  the  vast 
majority  of  Republicans  In  Wisconsin  are 
behind  you." 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoko  an  article 
entitled  "Greenwich's  Debts  Are  Nearly 
Paid  Up."  which  aiveared  in  the  Hew 
York  Times  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosb, 
as  follows: 

OBBBWWfCH'8    DBBTS    AbB    IfEABLT    PAD    UT— > 

TowM  To  OWB  Onlt  191,000  Attbb  Wevmb*- 
MT— Total  m  1932  Was  •8,465.000 
Gbeekwich.  Conn.,  Jime  28. — Greenwich 
will  reach  a  fiscal  milestone  Wednesday  when 
the  penultimate  payment  Is  made  on  the 
municipal  debt.  It  now  totals  only  $91,000. 
contrasted  with  $6,455,000  In  1932,  when  the 
town  adopted  the  pay-as-you-go  financial 
policy  that  precludes  bonding. 

In  the  2  decades  since  bonding  was  elim- 
inated, Greenwich  not  only  reduced  its  debt 
without  Inctnrlng  new  liabilities,  but 
amassed  an  imused  borrowing  capacity  of 
$12,974,000.  Today,  the  town  has  one  of  the 
finest  credit  raUngs  in  the  Nation— a  rating 
aU  the  better  for  lU  not  being  used. 

The  decreased  debt  service  payments  have 
enabled  authorities  to  allocate  more  ftmds 
each  year  for  capital  Improvements.  In  the 
last  6  years,  $1,600,000  a  year  has  been  ear- 
marked for  such  projects  as  schools,  beaches, 
housing,  and  highway  construction. 

Controller  WUllam  H.  Sherman  will  issxie 
a  $49,000  check  Wednesday  to  cover  the  1953 
payment  cm  debt  and  on  July  1.  1964.  be  wUI 
sign  the  final  check  for  $35,000.  Greenwich 
will  then  be  completely  debt  free,  except 
for  $7,000  remaining  in  sewer  district  bonds 
Issued  by  the  old  borough  before  Its  Incorpo- 
ration into  the  town.  This  Indebtedness 
will  be  amortized  at  the  end  of  1966. 

A  aolnor  doixl  darkens  the  rosy  financial 
future,  however,  F.  Reginald  Glsbome,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Greenwich  Trust  Co.,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  taxa- 
tion, has  warned  that  a  $2,600,000  sewer- 
•^>Bn8lon  program  m\ist  be  carried  out  in 
the  next  2  or  3  years.  To  finance  that  large 
tmdertaking,  he  has  recommended  that  the 
pay-as-you-go  poltcy  ha  waived  tempo- 
rarily. 

The  pay-as-you-go  program  was  adopted 
because  Greenwich  has  a  large  turnover  In 
population,  with  the  aven^re  resident  re- 
maining only  7  or  8  years.  The  authorities 
contended  that  residents  should  pay  the 
cost  of  the  faculties  they  enjoy,  rather  than 
pass  the  financial  burden  on  to  future  gen- 
erations. 


Let's  Get  the  Anawerg 


Dd»ts  of  Greenwich,  Cou. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  coMNBcncxrr 
IN  THE  8BMATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 
Mr.    BU8H.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  mabs&croscttb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27.  1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Com- 
merce imder  the  aWe  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Wolvirton .  of  New  Jersey, 
win.  on  July  1.  look  Into  the  matter  of 
gasoline  prices.  The  consuming  public 
is  entitled  to  know  ttie  answers  as  to  the 
great  differences  in  gasoline  prices  in 
particular  localities.  Particularly  is  this 
so  in  the  New  England  area.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  In  the  Rbc- 
ORB  a  very  pohited  editorial  from  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  of  Jimo 
25.  1953.  Copies  of  this  editorial  will  be 
supplied  the  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is  anxious 
to  «"^  out  tliA  r^iBons  for  the  eiistanc^ 
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of  a  situation  that  makes  the 
price  differential  possible. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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Lex's  Oct 

There  1>  no  way  In  which  a  motoilst  can 
find  out  If  a  gasollne-prlce  Increase  la  jua- 
tlfled.  The  flnger-polntlng  starts  at  the  serr- 
loe  Btatlon.  and  la  simply  relayed  all  the  way 
back  to  the  oil  field. 

The  gasoline  companies  quote  a  0\iU  of 
Mexico  port  price,  but  who  sets  that  price 
few  motorists  know.  The  dealers  cite  taxes, 
but  we  know  about  the  taxes. 

Massachusetts  increased  Its  levy  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  this  year  to  l»lng  the  total 
State  levy  to  5  cents  a  gallon.  The  Federal 
tax  of  a  cents  a  gallon  brings  the  total  tax 
in  this  State  to  7  cents  a  gallon.  There's  no 
mystery  there.  It's  the  other  23  cents  or  so 
that  we  know  little  about. 

The  gasoline  companies,  starting  their 
mathematics  with  this  mysterious  gulf- port 
pi  Ice,  can  prove  that  premium  gascdlne  must 
■ell  here  for  more  than  30  cents  a  gallon  or 
someone  loses  money.  However,  gasoline  Is 
■till  selling  In  Connecticut  for  21St  and  22.9 
cents  a  gallon. 

Of  course,  the  taxes  there  are  lower,  but 
that  accounts  for  only  a  cent.  How  about 
the  other  7  cents?  Does  It  cost  7  cents  a 
gallon  to  bring  gasoline  from  Thompsonvllle 
to  Springfield? 

Yesterday,  Sooony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  posted 
a  Beetmd  round  of  price  Increases  within  2 
weeks  In  It^  15-State  marketing  area  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  This  new  price  Increase 
brings  the  total  hike  for  the  past  2  weeks  to 
1.4  cents  a  galKm. 

Thrnn  U  only  one  way  for  the  motorist  to 
find  out  how  this  gulf-port  price  is  deter- 
mined, to  learn  why  gasoline  costs  21.9  cents 
In  Connecticut  and  30  cents  a  few  miles 
away  In  Maasachuaetts.  to  get  facts  on  the 
necessity  of  two  price  Jumps  In  as  many 
weeks,  and  that  Is  through  Inqxilry  by  our 
national  assembly.  Congress  should  find  out, 
and  answer  these  questions. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  will  start 
hearings  July  1  to  determine  Just  what  the 
situation  may  be  and  to  attempt  to  develop 
the  facts  or  conditions  with  reference  to  such 
price  Increases.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee said  that  his  group  bad  received  many 
protests  relating  to  the  series  of  gasollne- 
prlce  Increases  which  have  been  put  Into 
•fleet  particularly  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

We  hope  that  Congress  and  the  motorists 
will  soon  know  the  answers  to  these  pxizzUng 
questions  on  gasoline  price*. 


TVe  Lost  CoIoBj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  MOBTH  CAKOLINA 

IK  THS  HOnSB  OF  BEPRBBENTATTVES 
Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
Wednesday,  June  24,  1953: 
TBx  Lost  Colont 

In  a  colorful  setting  on  Roanoke  Island, 
where  the  Walter  Raleigh  colonists  lived,  the 
Lost  Colony  drama  will  begin  Saturday 
night.  June  27,  for  its  summer  run,  and  be- 
tween then  and  cloalng  date,  September  6, 
wlU  draw  thousands  of  visitors  to  Tidewater 
Carolina  from  all  parts  of  the  coxintry. 

The  story,  by  Pulitaer  prize  winner,  Paul 
Green,  tells  of  the  first  Bngllsh  settlement, 
with  a  background  of  beautiful  old  English 
music,  plua  a  bit  of  humoc  as  portrayed  by 


Old  Tom, 
dally  for 
tory. 

Produce)  I 
beautiful 
drop  for 
by   the 
Lane,  has 
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It  Is  an  Interesting  play,  espe- 
1  hose  with  a  love  for  colonial  hls- 
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at  Fort  Raleigh,  near  Manteo. 
I  liroatan  soimd  provides  the  back- 
setting.    The  original  fort,  built 
ej^;>edition    under    Oovernor    Ralph 
recently  been  restored  within  the 
of  the  historic  site.    Relics  of 
century  mxt  now  preserved  in 
muse\im. 
Colony  story  follows  history  of 
Raleigh  colonists  up  to  the  last 
It   begins   In    1584   with 
voyages  along  the  coast.  Includes 
i  Irst  "permanent"  colony  In  1587, 
of  Virginia  Dare,   the  return  of 
^  (Thlte  to  England  for  supplies  and 
to  retiirn  because  of  the  war 
and   the   disappearance   of   the 
f^om  the  tort  with  the  words  "Cro- 
on a  tree. 

are  attracted  to  the  coast  each 

m  all  parts  of  the  Nation  to  see 

Including  many  who  have 

or  more  times  before.     Already 

600,000  people  have  witnessed  the 


those  who  attend  the  drama  pass 

Washington   en   route   to   Manteo. 

production  draws  hundreds  to  this  sec- 

ctherwlse  woiild  not  pass  this  way. 

plans  for  production  are  made 

held,  the  Daily  News  wishes 

nianagement  and   the  cast  of   the 

4notber  successful  siunmer  season 

the  drama  as  an  informa- 

likterestlng  story  worth  the  time  of 

can  attend  to  see  it. 
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recom  mends 


Great  Cbanges  aad  Tbek 
CoBseqiiciices 


EZl  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HOll.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  aaxzONA 

IN  THB  bOXTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

J  tonday,  June  29. 1953 

PA' 


TTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 

ude  the  following  summary  of 

William  R.  Matthews,  editor 

publi^er  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 

before  the  New  Mexico  Press 

at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex..  Jime 
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Mr 

leave  to 

ORO,  I  inc 

address 

and 

of  Tucsoil 

Associatiqn 

26,  1953: 
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OaXAT  CHAKOm  AMD  Tkbb  Comsbqukncxs 
1.  For  tta  B  first  time  In  all  IxtBtarf  the  world 


Is  limited 


In  area  and  restricted  In  owner- 


ship. Tliere  are  no  great  uninhabited  areas 
to  develop  and  populate.  Every  Inch  of 
ground  and  the  fishing  grounds  are  now 
fenced  In  I  y  some  sovereignty. 

2.  The  p  >pulatlon  of  the  world  is  Increas- 
ing 2^  times  as  fast  as  Its  annxial  average 
rate  of  ln(Tease  In  the  century  1815-1914, 
from  10  m:  lllon  a  year  to  25  million  a  year. 
Whereas  tl  e  increase  of  1815-1914  could  be 
made  in  a  <  vorld  with  a  great  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  develop  and  populate  and  Africa 
and  Austrtlla  to  tap  for  Increased  wealth, 
this  new  In  n-ease  has  one  limited  In  area  and 
restricted  li  ownership. 

3.  Man  has  met  this  situation  by  develop- 
ing the  big  cities  and  urban  areas.  In  1800 
there  was  not  a  single  city  of  1  million — 
now  there  are  42.  Life  In  the  big  cities  Is 
Intricately  Interdependent  with  the  life  of 
the  world.  Everything  the  people  of  the 
cities  use  n  lUst  be  brought  In  from  the  out- 
side. Raw  ]  aaterials  are  Just  as  Indispensable 
for  the  life  of  cities  as  food.  Shortages  of 
either  wUl  quickly  foment  poUtlcal  action, 
because  lift  and  death  are  at  stake,  and  be- 


cause of  the  nimabers  of  people  involved, 
political  action  from  the  cities  becomes  much 
more  dominating  than  that  of  the  rural 
areas.  The  growth  of  the  cities  has  also 
raised  a  changing  morality  due  to  the  con- 
gestion and  impersonal  relations  that  go 
with  city  life.  Out  of  the  cities  will  come  the 
principal  political  movements  of  the  future, 
representing  the  efforts  of  the  city  people  to 
live. 

4.  The  growth  of  life  during  the  1815-1914 
centiiry,  when  the  population  of  the  world 
doubled,  was  made  in  a  world  of  relatively 
free  trade  and  unrestricted  emigration  and 
Immigration.  As  a  result  this  centiiry  waa 
a  relatively  peaceful  one,  becaxise  the  equi- 
librium native  seeks  constantly  to  adjxist 
between  the  life  of  the  world  and  Its  means 
of  sustenance,  went  on  constantly  and  au- 
tomatically. The  lack  of  barriers  permitted 
It  to  be  done  largely  unconsciously  and  au- 
tomatically. Pood  and  raw  materials  could 
fiow  to  where  people  were,  while  sxirplus  peo- 
ple could  em'grate  to  places  of  deficiencies. 
The  proximity  and  sovereignty  of  food  and 
raw  material  supplies  bad  not  yet  been  made 
a  major  political  Issue.  As  a  result  huge 
populations  were  concentrated  In  smaU 
land  areas  in  Britain,  Europe,  India,  Japan, 
and  Indonesia. 

When,  after  World  War  I,  the  principle  of 
self-determination  was  used  to  Jxutlfy,  In 
the  name  of  freedom,  the  right  and  the  need 
to  raise  nationalistic  barriers  everywhere, 
this  free  system  came  to  an  end.  The  rise 
of  economic  natlcmallsm  marooned  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  In  crowded  areas 
such  as  Britain,  Europe,  India  and  Japan, 
and  stifled  the  adjustment  of  that  equllib- 
rlum  that  nature  constantly  seeks  to  main- 
tain between  life  and  its  means  of  suste- 
nance. 

Our  foreign  loans  diirlng  the  1919-29 
period  helped  to  restore  equillbriimi.  but 
when  tliey  came  to  an  end  In  1930,  trouble 
began  in  all  of  these  crowded  areas.  In  the 
tightest  places  like  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan,  that  lacked  the  benefit  of  colonies, 
trouble  developed  on  a  militant  scale. 

Out  of  the  resulting  desperation  devel- 
oped World  War  II.  which  represented  a 
blind  groping  of  the  people  in  the  crowded 
areas  for  a  means  to  live. 

5.  This  situation  has  been  historically  af- 
fected  by  the  fifth  great  change.  Modem 
land  and  air  transportation  have  made  pos- 
sible the  development  of  the  great.  Inert 
land  masses  of  North  America,  Russia  and 
Siberia,  China,  India,  Africa,  South  America, 
and  Australia.  As  a  result  two  new  great 
powers,  Incomparably  stronger  than  any  of 
the  former  great  powers,  have  come  into 
being.  A  third  one,  China  la  slowly  emerg- 
ing, while  in  the  distant  future  India  will 
probably  develop  as  another.  It  would  not 
be  beyond  the  realms  of  possibUlty  to  see  a 
large  part  of  South  America  united  in  the 
remote  future. 

In  contrast  to  the  fact  that  since  the  time 
of  Caesar  there  had  been  little  progress  in 
the  development  of  land  transportation,  sea 
power  made  enormous  progress.  When  the 
Vikings  learned  to  use  the  keel  for  their  ships 
as  a  means  of  tacking  against  adverse  winds, 
they  nuule  a  discovery  that  enabled  ships  to 
penetrate  into  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
rapid  improvement  in  sailing  ships  provided 
the  instrument  of  power  that  made  possible 
the  growth  of  first,  the  Spanish,  then  the 
Portuguese,  British,  French,  and  Dutch 
empires. 

It  made  possible  the  growth  of  huge  popuo 
latlons  on  small  land  areas,  which  character- 
ize Britain.  France,  Holland,  and  later  a«T' 
many,  Japan,  and  Italy.  It  supplied  the 
equilibrium  of  power  and  the  development 
and  movement  of  the  means  of  sustenance 
that  nature  requires  to  sustain  life. 

The  rise  of  economic  nationalism  and  Its 
multiplication  of  barriers  by  the  many  new 
independent  spvereignties  has  blighted  the 
roots  of  the  strength  of  these  former  great 
powers.    Now  they  have  had  their  political 
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power  reduced  to  a  subordinate  role  by  the 
rise  of  the  two  new  growing  giants,  and  the 
emergence  of  a  third,  whose  political  power 
Is  rooted  In  whole  continents.  Only  by  the 
development  of  modern  land  and  air  trans- 
portation has  this  been  made  possible. 

These  new  political  powers  are  relatively 
Invulnerable  to  invasion  or  blockade;  possess 
a  large  proportion  of  the  raw  materials  they 
need;  each  constitutes  a  large  free-trade 
area;  and  by  the  organization  of  their  huge 
populations,  make  themselves  the  dominant 
powers  of  the  world.  The  five  former  great 
powers  cannot  meet  such  a  revolutionary 
change  In  the  source  of  their  strength  of 
modem  political  power.  The  decline  of  their 
power  In  their  colonial  areas  leaves  a  void 
Into  which  these  new  great  powers  are  push- 
ing their  Infiuenoe. 

•na  OOMBSQTTCNCCS 

The  worldwide  scope  of  American  activity 
dramatizes  how  we  are  already  being  com- 
pelled by  the  forces  of  Nature  to  cast  our 
weight  into  the  balance  that  Nature  seeks 
constantly  to  maintain.  If  we  use  our  power 
wisely  we  can  confer  great  blessings  on  the 
world,  while  If  we  use  it  Incompetently,  we 
will  make  ourselves  known  as  a  scoiirge. 

Foreign  aid  will  have  to  continue  Indefl. 
nltely  on  a  scale  ample  enough  to  stimulate 
Initiative,  but  not  too  much  to  deter  self- 
help  of  those  who  receive  It.  If  It  Is  to  be 
reduced  drastically,  Urlfl  and  Inxmlgratlon 
barriers  must  be  lowered  by  the  United  States 
BO  as  to  permit  those  who  buy  from  us  to  pay 
for  what  they  buy  either  in  goods  or  people. 
Unless  we  develop  a  system  of  general  free 
trade  and  movement  of  peoples  to  permit  the 
abundance  of  the  world  to  flow  where  the 
people  are,  or  the  people  to  go  where  abun- 
dance exists,  we  cannot  have  peace. 

The  correct  solution  would  be  to  offer  re- 
ciprocal free  trade  and  common  cltizenslilp 
to  all  NATO  countries. 

Since  that  bite  is  too  big  polltleaUy  to  be 
digested  In  one  swallow,  I  suggest  that  the 
four  countries  with  a  common  language,  cul- 
ture, and  Ideals — Australia.  Britain.  Canada, 
and  the  United  States — set  up  a  customs 
and  immigration  union  of  oonunon  citizen- 
ship and  free  trade.  If  this  is  successful 
other  countries  such  as  the  Netherlands. 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  should  be 
added   If  they  wlah. 

The  chances  are  that  the  people  of  none 
of  theae  coxintrles  would  permit  their  gov- 
ernments to  do  this.  But  I  vent\ire  the  pre- 
diction that  within  20  years,  many  of  you 
here  will  see  a  customs  and  immigration 
union  with  common  citizenship  with  Britain 
come  suddenly,  almost  overnight,  as  a  life 
and  death  matter  in  the  common  defense 
of  our  common  culture. 

If  we  follow  o\ir  policy  of  more  and  more 
protectionism  and  economic  nationalism,  we 
must  expect  others  to  do  likewise.  If  we 
fall  to  develop  a  trade,  not  aid  policy 
consequences  can  be  foreseen. 

American  taxpayers  will  grow  tired  of  giv- 
ing foreign  aid  and  shut  it  off  as  was  done 
In  1980. 

White-hot  political  programs  will  develop 
in  the  crowded  areas  Just  as  happened  be- 
fore. Some  incident  wlU  set  off  the  explo- 
sion. ResulUng  war  and  revolution  wUl  re- 
solve itself  in  a  struggle  between  the  two 
giants.  America  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
will  end  In  a  stalemate  of  exhaxistlon.  To 
fight  It,  we  wiU  have  to  transform  ourselves 
Into  a  regimented  state.  Exhaustion  and 
lack  of  victory  will  leave  our  people  bitter 
and  bewildered  looking  for  someone  to 
blame.  In  such  circumstances  a  bloody 
revolution  could  develop  here  at  home. 

Having  rejected  the  roud  to  freedom,  we 
would  be  unwittingly  pressed  by  necessity 
to  build  the  political  Instttutloxu  to  support 
our  position.  Out  of  this  will  come  an 
American  empire,  because  the  life  d.  the 
world  will  require  it. 

Already  the  outlines  at  two  great  empires 
are  emerging  to  give  one  Idnd  of  an  answer 


to  bow  nature  can  be  counted  upon  con- 
stantly to  seek  an  equlUbrlum  between  the 
life  of  the  world  and  Its  means  of  suste- 
nance. They  reflect  the  f  all\u-e  to  Uve  up  to 
the  needs  of  a  w<vld  of  poUtically  free  so- 
cieties. 

Although  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly 
against  the  success  of  the  free  way.  I  favor 
It.  We  will  be  false  to  our  posterity  If  we 
are  unwilling  to  take  the  risks,  obligations, 
and  inseciirities  of  freedom,  rather  than  trap 
ourselves  in  that  philosophy  of  protection- 
ism and  security  in  which  aU  dictat<M«hipe 
and  totalitarian  countries  take  root  and 
grow. 


Ike  Won't  Talk  About  Ak  Force  Cats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SABlUa  W.  YORTY 

or  cAuroaitiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  adequate 
defense  of  the  United  States  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us.  Prom  the 
time  the  Air  Force  cuts  came  to  my 
attention.  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned 
in  trying  to  learn  the  basis  and  reasons, 
if  any,  for  the  cuts.  Careful  study  has 
convinced  me  that  the  cuts  were  based 
on  financial  and  not  security  decisions. 
I  believe  this  view  is  shared  by  every 
objective  student  of  the  record. 

I  have  never  believed;  cannot  believe; 
and  the  record  does  not  indicate;  that 
President  Eisenhower  was  told  specifi- 
cally what  the  reduced  defense  budget 
would  do  to  the  Air  Force  when  the  over- 
all defense  budget  figxire  was  presented 
to  him.  Yet,  Secretary  Wilson,  and 
others,  have  repeatedly  substituted,  for 
sound  reasons,  a  srrt  of  "father  knows 
best"  attempt  to  hide  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's military  prestige. 

During  5  terms  as  a  Representative, 
3  in  my  State,  and  2  here,  I  have  always 
asked  for  an  appointment  with  the  chief 
executive,  governor,  or  President,  when 
I  differed  with  him  on  an  important 
matter  and  felt  it  to  be  in  the  pubUc 
interest  that  I  learn  direcUy  his  reasons 
for  an  Important  poUcy,  or  present  my 
views  to  him,  in  a  representative  capac- 
ity. President  Eisenhower  is  the  first 
Chief  Executive.  RepubUcan  or  Demo- 
crat, who  has  refused  to  grant  me  an 
appointment.  Of  course,  the  President 
Is  busy  but  I  feel  that  during  the  month 
that  has  elapsed  since  I  made  my  request 
he  could  have  found  time  to  talk  to  a 
representative  of  half  a  million  southern 
Calif  omians  if  he  so  desired. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  direct 
discussions  often  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  sometimes  to  mutually  sat- 
isfactory compromises. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  did  not  ask 
for  an  appointment  except  as  a  Repre- 
sentative concerned  over  an  important 
official  matter.  I  sought  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  defense,  not  golf.  In  re- 
fusing to  even  acknowledge  receipt  of  my 
second  request,  the  President's  staff  is 
displaying  bad  manners  and  political  in- 
eptitude. There  should  be  no  iron  cur- 
tain of  impassable  staff  assistants  be- 
tween the  President  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 


No  personal  pique,  pride,  or  prejudice 
is  involved  or  will  result,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  but  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  Executive's  door  is  evidently  open 
only  when  you  agree  with  him,  or  he 
cannot  find  anottier  way  to  overcome 
your  opposition,  as  appeared  to  be  the 
case  where  Representative  Daniel  Rxcd 
was  involved. 

The  messages  exchanged  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mat  26,  1953. 
President  Dwtght  D.  ErsxwHOWxa, 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DSAK  Mb.  FassmENT:  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned over  proposed  cuts  in  Air  Force  ap- 
propriation and  limitation  on  spending.  I 
respectfully  request  an  appointment  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Bam  Yo«rr. 
Member  of  Congrest. 


Tax  Whiti  Hottsb. 
Washington,  June  1,  iiSi. 
Hon.  Samttsl  W.  Yobtt, 

House  of  Bepresentativea,  j 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Ma.  Yoarr:  In  response  to  your  tele- 
gram, the  President  has  asked  me  to  let  you 
know  that  the  Armed  Forces  budget,  which 
he  has  approved  after  great  study,  represents, 
in  his  Judgment,  what  is  needed  for  an  ade- 
quate defense  program  for  the  United  Statea. 
He  also  asked  that  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  enclosed  address  to  the  Nation  on 
May  19.  In  which  this  subject  was  previously 
discussed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn-Tow  B.  PtaaoTfS, 
Speciol  Assistant  to  the  President. 


Hon.  DWXOHT  D.  ElSCNHOI 

President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  Houses 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb.  pBsaiDBitT:  Received  purported 
answer  to  my  telegram  requesting  appoint- 
ment to  discuss  Air  Force  cuts.  1  hereby 
most  respectfully  renew  my  reqxieat  for  an 
appointment  to  discuss  this  matter  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Sam  Yoarr, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  wonder:  Did 
President  Eisenhower  approve  the  Wil- 
sMi  program?  If  so,  which  Wilson  pro- 
gram did  he  approve? 

As  originally  announced  by  Mr.  Wilson 
and  his  moneymen  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram was  an  interim  goal  of  120  wings 
by  1956.  Was  this  what  the  President 
approved? 

As  Mr.  Wilson  ended  up  his  wobblings 
and  vacillations  the  goal  was  143  wings 
and  he  was  actually  going  to  buy  all  the 
aircraft  for  them  by  1955.    He  said: 

I  wish  we  had  143  wings  right  now.  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  said  this  was  what  he 
thought  was  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  country.  There  isn't  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary  and  I'm  not  saying  there  la. 

IS  this  what  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
proved? It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
could  have  switched  as  fast  or  as  far 
as  Mr.  Wilson  did. 

Mr.  Wilson  started  by  cutting  the  Air 
I\)rce  program  back  to  915,000  men. 
Was  this  what  President  Eisenhower 
approved?  But  when  Mr.  Wilson  ended 
up  the  figure  was  970,000.  Did  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  approve  this  switch  and 
did  his  mind  change  exactly  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Mr.  Wilson  said  that  when  th«  nam- 
ber  143  was  changed  to  120  he  did 
not  know  where  the  loss  of  23  wings 
would  be  taken  as  between  our  strategic 
striking  force,  the  air  defense  of  this 
country,  the  war  in  Korea,  or  meeting 
our  commitments  to  our  allies  in  Europe. 
Does  Mr.  Wilson  si^gest  that  General 
EiEenhower  approved  this  method  of 
hacking  off  this  big  slice  of  our  air  power 
without  knowing  what  it  was  to  be  taken 
away  from  and  who  it  was  going  to  hurt? 

And  when  Mr.  Wilson  knocks  out 
these  things  that  are  so  vaguely  de- 
scribed as  supporting  units — the  air 
rescue  planes  that  give  worldwide  pro- 
tection to  both  military  and  civilian  air- 
craft that  get  into  trouble  over  the 
oceans  and  jungles  of  the  world,  the  air 
evacuation  planes  that  bring  back  to 
quick  hospital  care  the  wounded  of  all 
tliree  services,  the  transport  planes  that 
make  it  possible  for  our  small  Army  to 
multiply  its  effectiveness  by  quick  move- 
ment to  any  threatened  part  of  the 
globe — when  he  cut  these  out  did  this 
have  President  Eisenhower's  approval? 

As  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  monejrmen 
were  driven  from  one  Indefensible  posi- 
tion to  another,  did  the  President  re- 
treat with  them  in  each  instance  and 
say.  *^es,  Mr.  Wilson;  this,  too.  I  ap- 
prove of"? 

Certainly  I  cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion because  I  was  not  present  at  what- 
ever conversations  occurred  between  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense. 
But  as  a  reasonable  man  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  this  is  ^rtiat  took 
place. 


Baccalaveate  Sermon  Delivered  by  Dr. 
Robert  Dwiffbt  Ware  DwiBf  Con- 
■eaccMeat  Exercises  at  University  of 
Not  In  Carofana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOCTH  CACOUIf  A 

HT  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1953 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  irnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
o«»,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  bac- 
calaiu-eate  sermon  which  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Robert  Dwlght  Ware,  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Curch  at  Jamestown, 
H.  C.  during  commencement  exercises  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  on 
June  7.  1953: 

iJtT  PAim   LI6BT  A  LlTTLS   QTOt 

Tn  the  headquarters  room  of  the  Royal 
Signal  Corps  at  Cattertck  near  London,  there 
la  a  painting  whose  heroic  story  Inspires  all 
who  see  it.  It  shows  an  area  In  "no  man's 
land"  over  which  shot  and  shell  fly  tbiclc 
and  fast.  On  the  groiind.  alone.  Is  the  dead 
body  of  an  Empire  soldier.  In  his  stiffened 
fingers  he  holds  at  contact  the  broken  cable 
of  a  communications  line  he  was  sent  out  to 
repair.  Ha  died,  but  the  messages  get 
through. 

This  Is  a  pc^gnant  reminder  that  there 
eorae  great  moments,  moments  made  great 
because  the  human  spirit  rises  to  urgent 
situations. 

W«  loM  sight  of  this  sometimes  because 
ttM  world  la  so  much  with  ua.        Its  ma- 


terial mm  veto  make  racii  tatrlgning  appeals 
give  socb  Immediate  though  transient  re- 
wards. II  %  BO  easy  to  forget  the  Impon- 
deraMes— BO  easy  untU  we  need  them  more 
than  we  need  anything  alsc  in  the  world. 
One  day,  >lea8e  God,  we  shall  merge  Inven- 
tive skllli  with  priceless  insights  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  then  we  shall  have  laid 
the  sure  f  >undatlona  of  that  better  world  of 
better  pec  pie  to  which  the  yearning  hearts 
oi  all  huEianity  with  such  intensity  aspire. 

The  last  50  years  have  produced  more  tech- 
nological <>dvance  than  any  period  since  man 
first  had  I  in  Idea  of  his  own.  As  the  fruits 
of  this  ad^  ance  we  have,  withal,  waves  trans- 
mitting m  uslc  and  pictxires  into  our  homes. 
We  have  t  lore  lately  a  radio  telescope  whose 
power  car  reach  three  times  further  than 
the  aoo-iiich  lens  on  Palomar.  We  have 
electron  riicroscopes  of  100,000  amperes  by 
which  we  can  explore  the  subatomic  worlds. 
We  more  at  supersonic  speed  with  either 
human  or  electronic  control.  We  have  radar 
and  put  :  t  to  varied  and  mystifying  uses. 
We  have  n  kade  antibl  itic  drugs  from  soil  and 
mold  and  with  them  ciire  disease.  For  weal 
or  woe.  1  e  have  learned  to  use  elemental 
force.  At  d  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
scientific  irinclple  and  business  acumen,  we 
have  broil  ;ht  our  living  standard  unbeliev- 
ably high  Yet,  as  someone  has  said,  "we 
have  lean  ed  to  swim  the  seas  like  fish  and 
to  fly  the  air  like  birds  but  have  not  yet 
learned  to  walk  the  earth  like  men." 

Rememlter  this,  a  single  generation  has 
seen  two  >  rorld  wars  and  a  major  depression. 
This  same  generation  has  seen  the  rise  of  a 
threatenir  g  power  which  employs  a  p>asslon> 
ate  but  CO  jnterfelt  philosophy.  Its  disciples 
work  Intel  tsely  but  by  intrigue,  by  cunning, 
by  ruthlei  snees,  by  wholesale  murder — rob- 
bing men  of  their  freedom,  distorting  truth, 
repudiatli  g  religion  and  th«  moral  law. 
denying  C  od.  Everything  we  hold  dear  is 
assailed.  Within  the  framework  of  our  so- 
ciety we  1  tave  been  remiss  at  the  ;>olnt  of 
stern  dut  r.  Outside  we  have  been  under 
piercing  1  re. 

The  res  wnslblllty  of  your  age,  therefore, 
is  to  seek  to  alleviate  the  admitted  ills  of 
our  own  n  ay  of  life  and  at  the  same  time  to 
overwhelni,  or  as  the  President  wisely  ap- 
pealed, to  convert  the  foe.  Neither  goal  can 
be  achlev  >d  by  daydreaming.  Resolutions, 
flowery  sfeeches,  political  ambitions,  truce 
talks,  con  promises  will  not  avail.  You  are 
up  agalnit  a  tremendous  and  ambitious 
Idea,  whoie  sponsors  do  not  miss  a  trick. 
That  idea  cannot  be  killed  with  the  most 
powerful  >ombs  or  by  any  process  of  con- 
ventional warfare.  You  have  got  to  throw 
against  th  at  idea  the  superior  strengtb  of  a 
superior  ilea  whose  time  has  come.  "Not 
by  might  nor  by  power  but  by  My  spirit." 
salth  the  jord.  Our  liberty  will  have  to  re- 
learn  its  ( wn  disciplines.  It  is  embarrassed 
when  d^out  and  fearlessly  questing 
minds  arelunder  fire  by  men  whose  political 
schemes  sfeem  to  outrank  their  good  sense 
and  patrlatlsm.  The  foes  of  a  free  society 
relish  thel  disintegrating  effects  of  a  cruel 
Inquisition.  To  discipline  and  preserve  our 
cherished  pvay  of  life,  we  will  have  to  draw 
again  on  the  priceless  imponderables  of  the 
human  sp^lt. 

In  the  World  that  awaits  you,  there  must 
be  born  a;aln  an  imperishable  dream,  the 
dream  of  la  clean  world  which  under  God 
can  be  n  ade.  The  No.  1  duty  of  your 
life  is  to  find  a  solution  for  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  times.  You  will  not  come 
up  with  tl  le  iiltimate  answers,  but  you  can 
by  a  solen  n  dedication  start  those  ultimate 
answers  on  their  radiant  way.  That  is  a 
Klaslon  for  your  eager  hearts. 

Here's  a  starting  point  for  you.  Try  it. 
H.  G.  Wellj  i  once  said  "There  is  a  Ood-shaped 
blank  in  ;>eopIe's  hearts."  FlU  that  blank 
with  the  o  itlines  of  a  noble  character,  stead- 
fast and  true,  and  whoever  has  that  blank 
will  begin  to  see  outlines  of  God.  Every- 
thing beglQs  with  a  consciousness  of  Him. 
If  men  hesitate  becauac  tiaej  are  afraid  or 


confused,  go  out  and  remlxul  them  that  3od 
has  something  arresting  to  say.  He  has  al- 
ways had.  The  big  wheels  in  the  field  of 
science  and  phUosophy  walk  with  humble 
feet  to  seek  the  God  that  faith  has  foimd. 
They  are  the  least  dogmatic  men  alive.  Pro- 
fessor Einstein  said  that  he  came  upon  his 
studies  of  relativity  by  disputing  an  axiom. 
These  men  seek  to  bring  science  into  faith- 
ful relation  to  what  religion  knows.  With 
them  and  with  you  there  cannot  be  a  cult  of 
conformity.  Ctee  of  my  professors  once 
said,  "Finality  is  the  only  heresy";  another 
told  us,  "Freedom  is  a  dangerous  course,  but 
the  only  oim  to  which  there  is  a  future." 
"Affairs  now,"  as  the  newly  elected  president 
of  Harvard  said,  quoting  Chrlstoper  Fry.  "are 
■oul-size." 

At  a  newsstand  the  other  day  a  well- 
dressed  man  came  in  and  aaked  for  a  paper. 
"Which  one?"  the  vendor  asked.  "The  one 
with  the  most  funnies,"  he  was  told.  "Here's 
one  with  7«."  "I'll  have  that,"  the  buyer 
replied.  Yet  all  of  us  know  that  you  cannot 
cope  with  the  Inues  of  our  day  with  a  comic- 
supplement  mind.  Too  much  diversion  of 
one's  mind  will  lead  to  a  diversion  of  one's 
way. 

I  gave  a  college  man  a  ride  on*;  day.  When 
I  asked  about  what  he  would  do  when  he 
graduated,  he  said.  "Take  the  first  Job  that 
will  pay  me  $5,000."  If  he  had  not  been  a 
guest  in  my  car  I  might  have  asked  him  if 
he  had  considered  wrestling.  A  man  wlx> 
puts  a  price  tag  on  his  worth,  never  makes 
a  contribution  to  a  better  world. 

But  you  can  walk  today  under  the  light 
of  faith's  Uttle  star.  All  the  darkness  of  the 
world  cannot  extinguish  that  light.  Colum- 
bus found  that  star  and  gave  us  a  brand 
new  world.  Read  again  the  Mayfiower  Com- 
pact and  think  about  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
That  star  cheered  the  ragged  Continental 
Army,  Inspired  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  authored  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  The  light  of  faith's  little 
star  will  give  feet  to  ideas  and  make  great 
causes  march. 

Let  faith  light  for  you  a  little  star.  R  will 
show  you  what  love  Is.  That's  what  faith's 
star  did  over  Bethlehem  2,000  years  ago.  Aa 
Iraneus  said,  "God  In  Rls  infinite  love  be- 
came what  men  are  In  order  to  make  them 
what  He  U."  The  light  of  faith's  little  star 
has  given  ub  the  most  unforgettable  people 
and  the  most  moving  deeds  that  ever  bright- 
ened the  darkness  of  the  years.  Cranmer, 
Lattlmer,  and  Ridley  loved  truth  more  than 
they  loved  life,  and  they  were  burned  at  the 
stake  In  Oxford  town.  Joan  of  Arc  was  faith- 
ful to  her  voices,  and  she  met  a  cruel  fate. 
More  recently,  Dr.  Wilfred  Orenfell  loved  the 
Eskimos  and  flsherfolk  of  bleak  Labrador 
more  than  he  loved  London  society  and 
fame.  Albert  Schweitzer  earned  doctorates 
In  two  different  fields  and  then,  when  past 
30  years  of  ag^,  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, became  a  physician,  and  is  giving  his 
fruitful  life  In  darkest  Africa. 

You  see,  when  faith  lights  for  you  a  little 
star,  you  discover  that  love  measures  a  sac- 
rifice and  bids  you  make  It.  Love  brings  the  • 
mountain  Into  focus  and  bids  you  climb. 
Love  counts  forgiveness  a  gift  worth  making 
and  demands  that  you  give  it  with  humility 
and  grace.  What  colors  of  resp'endent 
beauty  are  disclosed  when  the  light  of  faith's 
Uttle  star  shows  up  the  way  of  love. 

One  day  as  a  teacher  walked  to  school,  she 
plucked  along  the  way  a  morning  glory  to 
use  as  a  drawing  subject  In  her  class  that 
day.  The  children  drew  their  fiowers  and 
handed  their  papers  in.  But  one  little  fel- 
low, with  his  tongue  between  his  lips,  kept 
on  drawing.  The  teacher  wisely  slipped  up 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder.  **Why  Johnny," 
she  said,  "you  have  finished  your  fiower. 
You  must  hand  your  paper  In."  "Oh,  no, 
teacher,"  he  answered.  "I'm  still  trying  to 
put  the  glory  In."  That's  what  love  wants 
to  do  for  our  prosaic.  Impatient  lives. 

There's  another  discovery  you  will  make 
when  faith  lighte  up  for  you  a  Uttle  star.    It 
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Is,  simply  enougb,  a  reallastion  that  every 
virtue  Is  a  character  asset.  Every  evU  is  a 
character  UablUty.  More  harm  Is  done  toy 
meak  persons  than  by  evil.  More  difficul- 
ties are  caused  by  the  weakness  of  goodness 
than  by  the  strength  of  evil.  The  Greeks 
used  to  say  that  character  Is  destiny.  Every 
word  that  fell  from  the  gracious  Upe  of  our 
Lord  stressed  the  imperatives  of  character. 
Some  people  do  not  have  strength  of  char- 
acter because  they  do  not  seek  It.  Instead 
there's  a  desolate  abyss  in  their  inner  lives. 
Be  careful,  a  sage  once  said,  what  you  set 
your  heart  on,  for  you  will  certainly  get  It. 
If  you  would  build  a  career  that  will  last 
forever,  build  It  at  whatever  costs  In  Christ- 
Ukenees.  As  Emerson  once  told  us  "tls  man's 
perdition  to  be  safe  when  for  the  truth  he 
ought  to  die."  On  such  a  quest  there  wUl 
come  flashes  at  mldnlghU.  You  wUl  come 
to  have  eyes  that  have  seen  another  land. 
You  wUl  love  the  bright  eyes  of  danger  and 
may  have  to  give  your  life  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  final  ecstasy.  Great  and  deathless  causes 
call  and  wait.  There  are  minorities  needing 
their  chance.  There  is  Justice  waiting  for  her 
defender.  Pierre  Curie  put  It  this  way:  "We 
shall  make  a  dream  of  life  and  make  reaUty 
out  of  a  dream." 

We  come  to  learn,  as  Sir  Winston  Chtirch- 
111  told  us.  that  "we  are  spirits  and  that 
something  Is  going  on  In  time  and  space  that 
is  beyond  time  and  space  and  that  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  it  spells  duty.  The  only 
guide  to  a  man  Is  his  conscience,  the  only 
shield  to  his  memory  is  the  rectitude  and 
sincerity  of  his  actions." 

You  see.  when  faith  Ughts  up  for  you  a 
little  star,  you  hear  the  call  of  the  heroic  to 
become  men  Instead  of  puppets  on  a  string. 
If  you  should  be  asked,  "who  are  we  to 
Ignore  the  succession  of  rabbis  and  set  aside 
ancient  formulae?"  your  answer  can  be, 
"only  a  lover  of  truth  bent  upon  lighting  my 
taper  at  the  master  light;  only  a  limping  fol- 
lower trying  to  keep  in  sight  of  Christ;  only  a 
slave  responsible  to  my  Master  alone  and  not 
to  another." 

What  Joy  It  Is  to  be  alivs  today  1  Tremen- 
dous issues  would  enlist  you,  for  "freedom  is 
stUl  an  eagle  whose  glory  it  is  to  rise  toward 
the  sun."  Honor  measwes  no  pain  and  will 
not  yield  its  pvirlty.  Love  alone  is  eternal, 
the  foremost  gift  of  God. 

One  day  two  young  men  sought  to  confuss 
an  old  phUosopher.  They  planned  to  trap 
him,  and  so  they  brought  in  their  cupped 
hands  a  living  bird.  We  shaU  ask  him.  they 
planned  whether  it  is  dead  or  aUve.  If  he 
says  it  is  dead,  we  wiU  open  oxu-  hands  and 
let  it  fly  away.  U  he  says  it  U  alive,  we  wiU 
crtish  it  and  show  it  to  him.  So  they  did  as 
they  bad  planned,  and  with  their  cupped 
hands  propounded  their  question :  "We  have 
here  a  bird."  they  said.  "Is  it  dead  or  U  it 
alive?"  And  the  philosopher  answered.  "As 
,jou  wlU." 

>  In  the  situations  which  you  wUl  face  there 
Is  many  a  struggle,  many  a  fray.  We  cannot 
have  sec\irity  any  other  way.  For  us  there 
can  be  no  certainty,  because  certainty  U  an 
Ulusion  and  sec\uity  Is  an  insubstantial  ref- 
uge. There  are  xk)  stopping  places  in  his- 
tory because  life  is  dynamic,  not  static.  Our 
last  line  of  defense  is  not  weapons  and  power 
nor  the  genius  of  industrial  know-how.  The 
final  victory  wiU  not  be  won  along  these 
lines.  Our  dependence,  aye.  our  very  way  of 
Ufe.  Is  with  the  Imponderables,  the  reserves 
of  the  spirit,  a  steady  and  intimate  feUow- 
'  ship  with  God.  , 

The  last  word  never  with  evU.  In  Goethe  s 
Faust  the  unhappy  man  asks  Mephlstoplie- 
les  who  he  Is.  and  the  tremendous  reply 
comes  back:  "A  part  of  that  power  which 
cternaUy  wUls  evU  and  as  eternaUy  creates 
_  good."  We  shaU  put.  as  Professor  Toynbee 
suggests,  "our  secular  superstructure  back 
onto  reUgious  foundations." 

In  nrlan  Hooker's  translation  of  Ros- 
tand's Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Cyrano,  about 
to  die,  says  eloquently: 


•TTes;  all  my  laurels  you  have  riven  away. 
And  all  my  rosea,  yet  in  spite  of  you. 
There  Is  one  crown  I  shall  bear  away  with 

me. 
And  tonight  when  I  enter  before  Ood. 
My  salute  shall  sweep  all  the  stars  away 
From  the  blue  threshold.    One  thing  with- 
out stain. 
Unspotted  from  the  world,  in  spite  of  doom 
mine  own." 


Roxane  bends  low,  becatise  he  is  breathing 
bis  last,  and  Cyrano  says: 

-•And  that  is,' 
That  Is?'  asks  Roxane — 
•That  Is  my  white  plume.' " 

You  enter  now  a  topsy-turvy,  compli- 
cated world.  I  cannot  promise  you  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  yoxir  dreams.  I  can  prom- 
ise you  the  Joyoxis  thriU  of  a  struggle : 

*^eard  are  the  voices,  heard  are  the  ages. 
The  world  and  the  viges. 
Choose    well!      Yot     choice    Is   brief   but 
endless." 


Uprisbg  of  tke  East  Germao  Workers  m 
the  ""Workers'  Paradke" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WI8COHSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATlVB* 

Monday.  June  29.  1953 
Mr,  BIERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  when  the  workers  arose  in  re- 
sistance to  the  Red  tyranny  in  East  Ger- 
many, it  must  have  confounded  the 
Communists.  The  workers*  resistance 
unmasks  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Commu- 
nists' concern  for  the  workingman. 

I  wish  to  Include  herewith  the  article 
contained  in  the  June  29  edition  of  the 
New  Leader  by  Rainer  Hildebrandt: 
KT«wm«ss  Accotmr  bt  EUmxa  Hnj>E8aAinrr 
BaoJK. — ^A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
resistance  to  terror  began  with  the  East  Ber- 
lin uprlaing.     Lenin's  words  "When  the  Ger- 
mans make  a  revolution  and  want  to  occupy 
a  raUroad  stotion.  they  first  buy  a  platform 
ticket."  have  been  refuted  by  a  popular  up- 
rising the  extent  and  daring  of  which  no 
one  would  have  deemed  possible.     Since  it 
began.  I  have  been  talking  continuously  with 
people  whose  eyes  shone  with  the  excitement 
of  the  day:  the  fire  of  hope,  the  tension  of 
danger,  hatred  for  the  totaUtarian  system 
and  faith  in  the  bold  deed.    Over  and  over. 
I  heard  them  ask:  "WUl  the  West  come  to 
oxir    help?    Is    the    West   united    xuid«    a 
leadership  which  knows  how  to  support  us?" 
The  uprising  in  East  Berlin  (other  demon- 
strations took  place  in  other  clUes  in  the 
Soviet  Zone)    were  concentrated  along  the 
sector  borders,  which  for  hours,  ivacUcaUy 
ceased  to  exist.     There,  signs  reading  "Be- 
ginning of  the  Democratic  Sector"  were  torn 
down  by  demonstrators  and  burnt,  together 
with  other  Communist  posters.    There,  dur- 
ing the  revolt's  last  hours,  bullets  whizsed 
past  my  ears  and  the  crowds  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  ss  Soviet  tanks  fired 
their  salvoes.    There  I  saw  how  a  few  Ger- 
mans threw  an  Ux)n  bar  Into  the  tracks  of 
a  tank  (so  that  it  could  only  move  In  cir- 
cles), and  yet  the  tank  giuiner  did  not  fire 
on  the  attackers  (perhaps  because  he  was  a 
Russian  and  not  a  Soviet  manikin).    There 
I  saw  how  an  East  German  c^cial  car  was 
overturned  with  its  passengers  and  the  peo- 
ple burst  into  a  thtinderdap  ot  laughter. 
There,  too,  the  car  of  the  East  Zone  CDU 
Chairman.  Otto  Nuschke,  was  shoved  into 
the  Western  sectors  by  hundreds  of  people 


while  the  Deputy  Prime  AOnlster  gesticu- 
lated desperately  through  the  window  and 
then  fell  back,  exhattsted.  into  his  seat. 

But  more  moving  than  all  these  episodes 
was  the  sight  of  the  marching  workers.  Onoe 
the  strike  caU  had  been  passed  around  on 
Jxine  16,  they  had  beg\m  ttieir  demonstra- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Many  of 
them  marched  15  nilles  through  the  pouring 
rain;  some  walked  barefoot  because  their 
shoes  hurt  them.  Emaciated  and  hungry 
figures  they  were,  and  yet  what  iron  wiU  and 
stamina. 

It  all  started  at  noon  on  June  16  with  a 
protest  of  building  workers  in  Stalin  Allee 
(the  first  Socialist  street)  against  the  10- 
percent  rise  in  the  compulsory  work  quota. 
More  and  more  people  Joined  the  building 
workers.  Men  streamed  out  of  the  shops, 
the  factories,  and  the  universities  as  the 
mounting  demonstration  made  its  way  to 
the  government  building.  There  the  dem- 
onstrators called  for  Communist  Chief  Ul- 
bricht  and  "Prime  Minister"  Grotewohl.  who 
<Ud  not  show  themselves.  FlnaUy,  two  "min- 
isters." Selbmann  (Mines)  and  Rau  (Eco- 
nomics),  appeared  on   the  balcony. 

"Come  down,"  the  crowd  shouted.     They 
came.     A  table  was  set  up. 
"Colleagues — "  began  Rau. 
"We  aren't  your  coUeagues,"  the  workers 
shouted  back. 

Selbmann  addressed  the  workers  from  the 

Stalin  AUee,  declaring  that  the  rise  in  the 

work  quota  was  unjustified  and  was  repealed. 

"We  aren't  only  from  the  Stalin  AUee,  we 

come  from  all  of  Berlin.     We  are  against  the 

work  quotas  in  BerUn  and  all  of  Germany." 

"I  imderstand  you.    I'm  a  worker  like  you." 

"You  seem  to  have  forgotten   that."    A 

worker,  stripped  to  the   waist.   Jumped   up 

on  the  table.    "What  you've  been  telling  us 

here  doesnt  taterest  us  in  the  least.     We 

want  to  be  free.    We  demand  free  and  secret 

elections." 

For  more  than  20  minutes  Selbmann  was 
unable  to  pacify  the  crowd.  A  free  German 
youth  girl  mounted  the  table.  At  first,  she 
was  booed;  tt»e  people  thought  she  was  a 
Communist.  Then  she  took  off  her  blue  uni- 
form shirt  and  demanded  the  release  of  the 
victims  of  the  terror.  A  man  who  Joined  in 
her  demand  said.  "If  we  disappear  tomor- 
row, you  know  that  we  are  with  those  foe 
whose  release  we  have  called." 

During  the  next  few  hours,  groups  chanted. 
"Bosses  disappear."  "Down  with  Ulbricht," 
and  otliw  slogans  hitting  the  speedup  and 
the  terror.  During  the  entire  demonstration, 
the  People's  PoUee  showed  the  utmost  re- 
straint; as  one  delegation  passed,  they  low- 
ered their  rifies  in  a  body. 

Nevertheless,  that  evening,  the  higher-ups 
In  West  BerUn  were  sUU  completely  non- 
plussed. Mayor  Renter.  Jakob  Kaiser,  the 
Federal  Minister  for  All-German  Affairs,  and. 
other  leading  officials  were  out  of  the  city. 
The  remaining  ofllcials — German  and  Allied— 
were  speechless.  No  newspaper  and  no  radio 
station  was  capable  of  giving  guidance  to 
the  people.  Only  a  few  papers  even  men- 
tioned that  the  demonstrators  had  issued* 
call  for  a  general  strike. 

Without  a  single  signal  having  been  given 
by  the  western  side,  the  East  BerUn  work- 
ers assembled  in  the  streets  in  the  morning 
hours  of  the  next  day,  June  17.  Some  10.000 
workm  quit  the  Hennigsdorf  steel  works  in 
a  body.  Many  demonstrators  made  their 
way  toward  the  center  of  the  city.  Their 
threatening  approach  was  reported  by  Peo- 
ple's Police  radio  cars  whose  messages  were 
monitored  in  West  Berlin.  One  radio  car 
sent  out  SOS  calls  for  2  hoxirs  because  it 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  populace. 

On  their  way,  the  demonstrators  stormed 
into  the  stores  and  tore  down  plct\ires  of 
Pieck,  Grotewohl,  and  Ulbricht.  Again  and 
again,  slogans  of  revolt  rose  from  the  masses: 
"We  don't  need  a  norm,  we're  in  form." 
"Down  with  the  Ulbricht  regime."  The 
armored  cars  of  the  people's  police,  manned 
by  uniformed  18-year-oWs.  at  times  had  to 
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tfervHKh  a  haUatorm  of  atoeea.  A  great 
aaomant  came  when  two  youthful  demon- 
Btratora  holated  down  the  Red  flag  from  the 
BrandenbUTf  Oate.  When  the  tame  youths 
raised  the  flag  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  the 
crowd  broke  Into  the  old  Sodallat  anthem, 
Brothers.  Join  Hands. 

At  noon,  a  few  propaganda  newaetands 
were  set  afire.  Windows  were  smashed  and 
the  sounds  of  shots  multiplied.  About  70 
members  of  the  people's  police  fled  Into  the 
Western  sectors. 

If  the  Soviet  armored  columns  had  not 
appeared  at  this  Juncture,  the  government 
buildings  would  have  been  stormed  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  crowds.  The  people's  police 
attacked  the  crowds  with  nightsticks  be- 
cause Soviet  troops  with  machineguns  stood 
right  behind  them.  Many  people's  police- 
men only  pretended  to  hit  the  crowd,  trying 
hard  not  to  Injure  the  demonstrators. 

For  a  long  time,  many  antl-Commiuiist 
politicians  have  maintained  that  a  popular 
uprising  in  a  totalitarian  state  was  impos- 
sible. East  Berlin  has  destroyed  this  myth. 
A  population  entirely  surrounded  and  Infil- 
trated by  the  power  apparatus  ot  the  party, 
the  people's  police,  and  the  secret  police  has 
8udd<^nly,  by  a  single  effort  of  will,  burst  all 
these  chains  and  chased  Its  enemlea  Into 
their  lalra. 

The  most  widely  heard  and  effective  de- 
mand of  the  atrlkers  was:  "Free  elections 
for  all  Germany."  The  heroes  of  the  uprising, 
and  with  them  the  many  dead  or  wotmded, 
can  rightfully  ask  that  what  their  coiutige 
has  won  should  not  be  loet  again  by  a  West- 
em  policy  which  does  not  incorporate  their 
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OF  MCW   JERSET 
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♦  Monday,  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hare  had  recently  called  to  my 
attention  an  article  published  in  This 
Week  magazine  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  Sunday.  April  19. 1953.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Soviet  Plan  To  Steal 
Iran"  and  is  by  a  f(»rmer  Communist  by 
the  name  of  Lev  Vasiliev.  The  writer 
was  one  of  the  foremost  economists  of 
the  U.  8.  S.  R..  and  put  into  operation 
the  plan  to  take  over  Iran  before  he  fled, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  the  United 
States.  This  terrifying  article  tells  us 
by  one  who  knows  how  this  creeping  in- 
filtration of  communism  takes  over 
honest  people.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Sovnr  PvOT  To  Stxaz.  Irak 
(By  Lev  Vaslller  as  told  to  Donald  Robinson) 

The  Soviet  Union  wovUd  not  have  to  go  to 
war  to  seize  the  oil  riches  of  the  Middle 
Xast.  The  Kremlin  has  a  secret  plan  to  get 
Its  hands  on  the  fabulous  resources  of  this 
crucial  region  without  war.  I  know.  I 
helped  put  the  plan  into  operation  In  Iran. 

This  plan  Is  something  for  you  to  think — 
and  worry — about.  The  day  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 
gets  control  of  the  Middle  East,  you,  your 
family,  and  every  other  American  family  will 
be  in  serioiis  danger.  With  the  oU  and  the 
alrbases  oX  the  Middle  East  at  Ita  dispoeal. 
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January  1949  a  meeting  of  the 
diplomats  in  Iran  was  held  be- 
1  doora  in  tbe  Ruasian  Embaaay 
lly  bosa,  Ivan  V.  Sadchlkov, 
now    the   Soviet    Ambassador    to 


Februa  ry 

i  asAssnr's  kamo  matxtxa 
Luckily  for  the  Shah,  the  appointed  as- 
sassin, at  impoverished  printer  who  was 
beaten  to  death  by  the  police,  smoked  too 
much  hastiish  before  he  set  out.  His  hand 
shakL  ig  when  he  pvilled  the  trigger  and 
merely  wounded  the  young  Shah 
Sadchlkov  had  to  send  out 
to  all  his  agents  canceling  the 
uprising. 

of  this  sort  la  an  integral  part 
'b  program.    The  rest  of  the 
equally  vicious. 

on  this  program  for  over  8  years. 

sent  to  Iran,  toward  the  end  of 

n,  I  thought  my  job  was  only 

the  shipment  of  lend-lease  sup- 

]^\iBsia.     I  soon  learned  otherwise. 

>art  of  your  duties  Is  to  help  our 

organization  here,"  Ambassa- 

sald  to  me,  and  he  used  Just 

I  remembtr  them  distinctly. 

economist,  net  a  spy,"     I  replied. 

do  as  you're  told."  he  snapped. 

K  Citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 

doesn't  It  means  a  very  agonizing 

ft  slave-labor  camp. 

slgplflcant  thing  for  you  to  bear  in 

the  Soviet  plan  is  this: 
Kremlin  is  not  tr3rlng  to  make  Cora- 
out  of  the  devout  Moslem  millions, 
tc^  shrewd  for  that.    It  realizes  that 
no  part  of  the  Ood-bating  Marxist 


Is  up  to  Is  much  more  Insldloiu. 

iflght.  It  is  working  to  create  such 

he  countries  of  the  Middle  East 

governments    will    collapse.     At 

time,   It   is  busily  exploiting  the 

sentiments   of    the    Moslems    to 

against  the  West  so  that  they'll 

agents  aeixe  power  when  the  right 


terrible  thing  about  the  plan  Is  that 
Hour  by  hour,  the  coun- 
Middle  East  are  falling  deeper 
%'ap. 


suce<  eding. 
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concerted  effort  of  the  United 
can  save  them, 
tell  you  the  way  the  Soviet  pro- 
c  ipturing  the  Middle  Bast  has  been 
in  Iran. 

Sadchlkov.  a  pompous,  bald- 
in  his  fifties.  Is  in  charge  of  It. 
supervises  all  Soviet  espionage 
activity  in  tbls  colorful,  old 
him  la  a  force  oX  approxi- 
Ruflsiana^ 


Ass!  sting 


Thme  400  Ruaalana  are  ofllclally  Ilated  aa 
mcmbera  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  staff,  aa 
e^mcJAJ^  of  Soviet  trade  missions  or  j»  em- 
ployees of  Soviet  business  concerns  in  Iran. 
They  are  actually  more  than  that,  though. 

Svery  one  of  them  is  active  in  the  Soviet 
underground.  In  fact,  I  can  definitely  state 
that  every  single  Soviet  diplomat  and  biisi- 
neaaman  stationed  outside  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
today  is  a  apy. 

Xven  the  physician  who  ran  the  Soviet- 
Iranian  Hospital  in  Tehran,  while  I  waa 
there,  was  a  spy.  He  used  the  hospital  aa 
a  front  for  his  espionage. 

The  program  that  these  Soviet  spies,  work- 
ing together  with  the  illegal  Communist 
Party  of  Iran  (the  Tudeh).  are  trying  to  put 
across  for  the  Kremlin  has  five  key  points. 

Point  1  la  the  infiltration  of  spies  and 
traitors  into  every  ctumnel  of  Iranian  life. 

Unknown  to  the  Iranian  Government, 
nM>re  than  100  Iranian  boys  are  being  smug- 
gled across  the  border  each  year,  brought 
to  Moscow,  and  entered  in  a  secret  section 
of  the  University  for  the  Peoples  of  the  Bast. 
Hundreds  of  Ruaaian  Azerbaijaniana.  Soviet 
dtizena  who  live  acroaa  the  bcvder  from  Iran, 
look  and  talk  like  Iranian  Azerbaijanians,  are 
enrolled  there  with  them. 

The  minute  they  graduate,  tlie  Kremlin 
smuggles  all  these  boys,  Azerbaijanians  aa 
well  as  Iranians,  back  into  Iran.  Some  get 
poets  as  teachers  in  Iranian  schools  and  col- 
leges. Some  go  into  the  army,  some  into 
the  government,  some.  flnanc<^  by  Ruaaian 
money,  go  into  business. 

Their  first  assignment  is  espionage,  and 
they  are  ao  good  at  it  that  Ambassador 
Sadchlkov  once  told  me: 

"Nobody  can  breathe  in  this  country  wltli- 
out  my  hearing  it." 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  a  number  of  these 
Moscow-trained  men  have  even  penetrated 
the  highest  echelons  of  the  Iranian  Army. 

A  few  years  ago  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Iranian  Army  drafted  a  new,  top-secret  plan 
for  the  defense  of  the  coxwtry's  borders. 

Within  48  hours  after  the  plan  was  com- 
pleted a  copy  of  It  was  in  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

But  the  most  Important  duty  of  these  Rus- 
sian agents  was  to  prepare  themselves  to  run 
the  country  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  coup. 

lliat,  I  can  now  reveal.  Is  how  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  establish  a  puppet  govern- 
ment with  such  ease  in  Iran's  northwest 
Province  of  Azerbaijan  shortly  after  the  war. 

SHADOW  GOVXaNJCXirT 

When  the  Kremlin  decided  that  the  time 
was  ripe  to  make  a  grab  for  the  oil  in  Iranian 
Azerbaijan,  it  sent  a  telegram  to  Ambassador 
Sadchlkov  with  a  one-word  meaaage: 

"Now." 

Sadchlkov  had  over  50,000  agenta  organ- 
ized into  email  cella  all  over  the  Provinoe. 
This  shadow  government  waa  ready.  It 
would  have  held  power,  too— looted  Iran  of 
billions  of  barrels  of  oU — if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  United  Nations. 

Today,  there  is  a  shadow  government  all 
over  Iran,  prepared  to  take  over  the  entire 
coxmtry  when  the  Kremlin  gives  the  word. 

Point  2  In  the  Soviet  program  is  the  whole- 
sale bribing  and  blackmailing  of  Iranian 
public  officials  to  make  them  commit  treason. 

I  can  testify  from  firsthand  knowledge 
that  the  Soviet  Embassy  spends  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  bribes  to  Iranian  officials. 
I  saw  the  Embassy's  secret  records.  They 
listed  the  names  of  hundreds  of  police  chiefs, 
army  officers.  Government  functionaries, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  cabinet  officials 
whom  it  has  bribed  to  work  In  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Embassy  has  gone  so  far  as  to  bribe  a 
Prime  Minister.  It  did  this  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  was  striving  desperately  to  win  a  con- 
cession to  all  the  oil  in  northern  Iran  and 
the  Prime  Minister  was  balking. 

Peter  Alexeev,  the  commercial  attach^  of 
the  Embassy,  went  to  see  a  Teheraa  mer- 
chant who  waa  a  friend  of  the  Prliue  Min- 
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later, 
tills: 


Tbe  eonfwatiop  went  aomethlng  like 


"Why  la  ttie  Prime  Mlnlater  oppoaing  the 
concession?"  Alexeev  asked  the  merchant. 

"Because  be  thinka  it's  bad  for  Iran,"  the 
merchant  replied. 

"What  dilbrenoe  doea  that  make?"  Alexeev 
declared.  'HTou  tell  the  Prime  Mlnlater  that 
we'U  pay  him  «S00,000  if  bell  aupport  the 
eonceaaion." 

The  Prime  Ifiaister  oo«ddn*t  resist  that 
much  money. 

DmCINO  POa  DBT 

Where  bribery  doesnt  work,  the  Smbaasy 
resorts  to  blackmail.  Soviet  agenU  are  con- 
tinually digging  for  dirt  about  Iranian  big 
ahota  and  the  Embassy  n:iakes  use  of  any- 
thing they  uncover. 

A  high-ranking  Iranian  police  official, 
noted  for  his  honesty  and  his  stanch  anti- 
Sovletlsm,  learned  that. 

Several  times,  the  Embassy  tried  to  bribe 
this  man,  but  without  success.  Then  a 
Soviet  agent  found  out  that  the  policeman's 
son  had  been  mixed  up  in  a  robbery  some 
years  ago,  and  that  the  official  had  protected 
him.  Although  the  boy  had  since  gone 
straight,  the  Embassy  told  him: 

"Either  you  play  baU  with  ua  or  well  expose 
you  and  your  son." 

The  police  official  bad  to  agree.  He  now 
abuts  hla  eyes  to  all  evidence  of  Soviet 
espionage  in  his  district. 

I  can  cite  dccens  of  similar  cases.  I  dont 
mean  by  this  to  Imply  that  most  Iranian 
officials  have  succumbed  to  such  Soviet 
tactics.  Many  honest,  sincere  statesmen  In 
Iran  have  valiantly  resisted  Soviet  bribes  and 
threats.  Many  have  given  in  to  them 
though. 

Point  3  is  the  calculated  disruption  of  the 
Iranian  economy.  This  was  my  specialty, 
•nd  I  can  tell  you  what  the  instructions  to 
the  Bmbassy  staff  were. 

Ambassador  Sadchlkov  told  vm  outright 
that  it  waa  our  Job  to  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly could  to  create  economic  tTumoil  in 
Iran.  He  said  that  we  were  to  try  to  bank- 
rupt the  government  and  the  people,  and  to 
make  everyone  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
things  were  going. 

One  of  the  things  we  did  was  to  corner  the 
Iranian  sugar  market.  Through  go-betweens. 
^tbe  Soviet  Trade  Mission  bought  up  SO.OOO 
tons  of  sugar,  a  huge  proportion  of  the  total 
Iranian  supply,  and  ordered  it  held  off  the 
market.  Soon  there  waa  no  aiigar  to  be  had 
In  any  of  the  stores. 

The  mission  held  that  sugar  off  the  market 
for  weeks.  It  wouldn't  aell  It  until  discon- 
tent waa  everywhere.  Incidentally,  the  price 
of  sugar  had  soared  by  that  time  and  the 
mission  made  a  profit  at  millions  of  dollars. 
Raiding  the  Iranian  stock  market  is  an- 
other Russian  tectmique.  The  Soviet  Trade 
Miaaion  tuM  vaat  f unda  at  iU  disposal  for  this 
purpose. 

One  morning  In  1949,  Alexeev,  the  commer- 
cial attachii,  called  me  into  this  office  and 
I  aaid  to  me.  in  effect,  "Moscow  thinks  the 
Iranians  are  getting  too  'uppity.'    It  wants 
us  to  teach  them  a  lesson." 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?"  I 
inquired. 

"Well  stage  a  litUe  panic."  he  said. 
That  afternoon  he  started  dimiping  Soviet 
holdings  on  the   stock  maxicet.    AU   prices 
plununeted  and  thousands  of  Iranians  lost 
,  their  every  penny. 

f      But  the  most  crippling  blow  the  Soviet 

,  dealt  the  Iranian  economy  was  the  campaign 

(It  waged  to  wreck  the  country's  oil  indus- 

f  try.    I  can  disclose  here,  for  the  first  time, 

that  the  Soviet  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the 

nationalization  of  the  Abadan  oU  refinery, 

the  biggest  in  the  world,  and  the  ouster  of 

the  British  company  which  owned  it. 

I  myself  was  present  the  day  this  cam- 
paign was  planned,  back  in  1948. 

It  was  the  Kremlin's  idea.  "Moscow  says 
that  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
chase  the  British  out  of  Abadan."  Ambas- 


sador Sadchlkov  said 
plain  why. 


and  be  weat  oa  to  ea- 


Tbe  reason  he  gave  were  these:  Chaatng 
the  British  out  of  Abadan  would  serve  the 
Soviet  Union  in  two  ways.  One,  it  would 
deprive  the  British  of  oU  they  desperately 
needed.  Second,  It  would  do  great,  lasting 
damage  to  Iran,  which  didn't  have  the  tech- 
nicians to  opirate  the  refinery  herself. 

The  campaign  Sadchlkov  drew  up  to  ac- 
complish this  was  a  devilish  clever  one.  It 
provided  for  our  propagandists  to  stir  up 
bad  feeling  against  the  British  among  the 
people.  Then  it  called  for  our  men  inside 
the  government  to  vise  their  Influence  to  get 
a  cabinet  into  power  made  up  only  of  rabid 
nationalists  pledged  to  otist  the  British. 

The  fiill  resources  of  the  Soviet  apparatus 
were  thrown  into  this  campaign.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Mohammed  Mossadegh  as 
Prime  Minister  In  April  1951,  stemmed  In 
part  from  It.  Not  that  Mossadegh  Is  a  Com- 
munist. Far  from  It.  He  despises  the  Reds. 
But  the  Soviet  organization  knew  of  his  fa- 
natical hatred  for  the  British  and  threw  its 
support  to  him.  Today,  with  Abadan  shut 
down  and  the  Iranian  economy  staggering, 
you  can  see  how  well  the  Soviet  campaign 
has  worked. 

Point  4  in  the  Soviet  program  la  a  con- 
certed effort  to  break  down  law  and  order 
in  Iran.  Terrorism,  like  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  the  Shah  and  the  successful 
murder  of  the  an  ti- Soviet  Prime  Minister 
All  Razmara  in  1951.  1«  one  phase  of  it. 
Mob  action  is  another. 

You've  read  about  the  riots  that  have 
swept  Teheran  and  other  Iranian  cities  in 
recent  years.  The  newspapers  have  said  that 
these  riots  were  started  by  nationalist  ex- 
tremists. The  truth  Is  that  most  of  them 
were  carefully  planned  inside  the  Soviet 
Embassy  by  a  man  named  Ishchenko,  a  vet- 
eran official  of  the  JBovlet  secret  police. 

PLANHID  BIOT8 

Ishchenko  decides  when  a  riot  will  best 
serve  the  Soviet'a  enda  and  gives  directions 
to  his  agents  to  get  one  going  at  such-and- 
such  a  place  on  svxch-and-such  a  day. 

When  such  a  command  Is  given,  the 
Soviet -subsidized  press  starts  whipping  the 
people  up  to  fever  pitch.  Then,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  a  few  well-trained  agitators  are 
sent  out  to  make  street-comer  speeches. 

That  was  how  the  pro-Western  Prime 
Minister  Ahmad  Ghavam  was  ousted  from 
office  last  summer.  Etlotooa  moba  compelled 
the  Shah  to  dismiss  him.  ,- 

I  have  seen  these  riots  charted  aa  care- 
fully as  battle  plans. 

Chiefly,  though,  the  Soviet  uses  the  riots 
to  sap  the  Iranian  petqjde'a  confidence  In 
their  government. 

Point  5  in  the  Soviet  program  Is  propa- 
ganda, unmatched  for  thoroughness  as  well 
as  viciousness. 

Scores  of  Iranian  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  being  secretly  subsidized  by  the 
Soviet  Embassy;  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing men  in  Iran  have  been  bribed  to  prop- 
agandize for  the  Soviet. 

Not  long  ago,  a  prominent  Iranian  pro- 
fessor, noted  aa  an  anti-Communist,  pub- 
llsted  an  article  in  a  Teheran  newspaper  at- 
tacking the  United  Stotea  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  an  American  device  for  enslaving 
the  Iranian  people.  This  article  created  an 
immense  stir  as  "an  honest  expression  of 
anti-American  sentiment  in  Iran." 

TEN-THOTTSAND-DOIXAB  PATtWF 

The  article  was  actually  written  by  Vladi- 
mir Medevev,  correspondent  for  Tass.  the 
Russian  news  agency,  at  ttie  orders  of  the 
Embassy  propaganda  chief,  a  man  named 
Denisov. 

Denisov  paid  the  profeasor  $104>00  for  uie 
use  of  his  name. 

Pamphlets  and  posters  are  another  means 
the  Embassy  usee  to  get  the  Soviet  message 
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•eroaa.    It  prints  wHHiona  of  tliem  tight  In 
tbe  Smbaasy  compound. 

It  also  makes  uae  of  the  pulptt.  Inalde 
the  Soviet  Union  today  there  la  a  secret 
school  for  training  rellgloiis  leaders  of  every 
denomination.  Sach  year  scores  of  Soviet 
Aaerbaijanlans  are  taught  here  to  be  mul- 
lahs (Mohammedan  priests).  When  their 
training  la  completed,  tbey  are  sneaked  across 
the  border. 

When  these  mullahs  preach  the  Soviet  par- 
ty line  it  has  a  great  effect  m^n  the  devout 
Iranian  Moslems. 

The  Kremlin  doesnt  miss  a  bet  In  the 
rellgloiis  field.  Although  the  Christian  pop- 
ulation of  Iran  Is  small,  it  includes  many 
merchants  of  considerable  infiuence.  The 
Kremlin  makes  sure  that  they  get  propagan- 
dized In  chxu-ch,  too. 

Inasmuch  as  the  orthodox  church  In  Iran 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Soviet 
Armenia,  this  la  not  difficult.  The  biahop 
assigns  only  Communist  priests  to  the  Ira- 
nian parlshea. 

It  takes  big  money  to  underwrite  a  pro- 
gram as  vast  as  this.  In  1  year  alone,  the 
Embassy  poured  over  $100  million  into  ita 
underground  operations  In  Iran. 

Where  does  this  money  come  from?  You'll 
be  aurpriaed  to  bear — ^not  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Kremlin  Insists  that  every  Soviet  Am- 
bassador finance  his  espionsge  and  snbversive 
activities  locally.  The  Ambassadors  are 
rated  on  how  weU  tbey  do  this. 

In  Iran,  the  money  is  now  raised  chiefly 
by  smuggling.  Rubles,  sapphires,  and  other 
Jewels  are  smuggled  into  the  country  by  dip- 
lomatic pouch.  With  no  duty  to  pay,  the 
Embassy  makes  an  easy  fortxine  by  artllng 
them. 

During  the  war,  the  Embaaay  had  another 
ayatem  for  making  money.  With  the  Krem- 
lin's consent,  it  took  lend-lease  supplies 
given  Biusia  by  the  United  States  and  sold 
them  on  the  Iranian  black  market. 

Do  you  remember  the  thousands  of  auto- 
mobUe  tires  the  United  States  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  tiae  of  the  Red  army 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Nazis?  Most  of 
those  tires  never  reach  the  Red  army.  The 
Embassy,  I  can  reveal,  sold  them  on  the 
Iranian  black  market. 

The  profits  it  made  were  enormous.  By 
V-E  Day,  it  had  sold  (5  million  worth  of 
American  tires  for  $98  million.  That  paid 
for  a  lot  of  subversive  activity. 
apsxAODHi  caaos 
How  effective  haa  the  Soviet  program  been 
In  Iran?  UMk  at  the  headlines  and  see  for 
yourself. 

The  Soviet  program  la  abn  proving  highly 
effective  tfarougiiout  the  Middle  East.  I 
have  talked  with  Soviet  agents  assigned  to 
Syria.  Iraq,  and  E^gypt.  They  have  told  me 
of  the  work  they  have  been  doing — and  of 
the  great  progress  they  have  been  making 
in  spreading  chaos 

Can  anything  be  done  about  it?  Many 
oflUcials  of  the  American  Government  have 
asked  me  this. 

In  my  opinion,  something  can  be  done. 
The  countries  of  the  Middle  Bast  can  still 
be  saved  from  Russia  If  four  steps  are  taken. 

1.  American  econtMnic  aid  must  be  pro- 
vided immediately  to  raise  the  living  and 
educational  standards  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East.  So  long  as  these  people  are 
starving,  disease -ridden,  and  Ignorant,  they 
will  remain  easy  prey  for  Communist 
agitators. 

I  recognise  that  this  Is  a  long-range  prop- 
osition. However,  much  can  be  aooom- 
pllshed  at  once  simply  by  giving  the  people 
hope  of  a  better  future. 

2.  An  intensive,  well-rounded  Information 
campaign  must  be  launched  to  answer  the 
Soviet  lies. 

S.  The  American  tatelligence  servioe  abroad 
must  expose  the  truth  about  the  Soviet'a 
subversive  acUvitiea. 


I 
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4.  Aad.  tif  th»  utmost  la^wrtano*.  tb* 
United  States  must  land  Its  support  to  tlia 
legitimate  •m>trstlaiis  at  thm  people  ot  the 
entire  MMkUe  Xast  for  an  eiKl  to  all  tanma 
ot  Imperialist  explottatloo,  political  and 
ecoDomlc. 

There  Is  no  tlms  to  waste,  though.  Not 
If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  be  kept  out  o<  the 
Middle  But. 


tb» 


Eadi  Hm  a  Job  T*  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  ottio 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPBSBEZtTATXVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  ATRES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rcc- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  dtizen-News  of  Hollywood,  Calif.: 
Each  Has  a  Job  To  Do 

In  ttelr  convention  at  Bedlands,  Meth- 
odists adopted  a  resolution  censuring  Rep- 
resentative DoNAut  L.  Jackson  for  his  at- 
tacks upon  Bishop  O.  Bromley  Oznam. 
Jacksom  has  accvised  Oznam  o(  supporting 
several  Communist  fronts. 

Congressman  Jackson  and  Bishop  Oznam 
ettch  has  a  mission  to  fulfill  In  relation  to 
commxinlsm. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Anierican  Activities  It  is  Jackson's  mis- 
sion to  expose  communistic  activity. 

As  a  member  of  the  clergy  it  is  Oznam's 
mission  to  provide  the  spiritual  Inspiration 
which  saves  people  from  the  mental  con- 
Xusion  which  leads  them  into  conununism. 

Most  of  the  people  who  have  stopped  be- 
ing Communists  testify  that  it  was  religion 
which  lifted  them  out  of  the  sense  of  Inse- 
eiirlty  that  Is  the  trademark  of  all  Com- 
munists. The  food  for  the  spirit  which 
churches  can  provide  is  the  best  antidote 
our  country  has  against  ccMnmunlsm. 

Because  Communists  recognize  what 
ehurcbes  can  do  they  are  pushing  a  program 
to  Induce  churches  and  clergymen  to  side- 
track religion  and  replace  it  with  political 
agitation.  Tor  this  purpose  some  Commu- 
nists have  entered  Into  church  activities. 

Communism  Is  a  haven  tor  starved  souls. 
Bishop  Oznam  by  his  inspired  leadership  can 
make  sure  that  there  are  no  starved  souls 
In  the  congregations  under  his  Jurisdiction. 
He  h&a  the  spiritual  food  which  starved  souls 
need.  He  should  be  on  constant  gni<utl  lest 
Conununlsts  poison  that  food  by  injecting 
Into  the  churches  a  program  of  division  and 
confusion. 


Sales  aad  lacone  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALSrOBNIA 

IN  THS  HOU8X  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oM>.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Star-News,  of  Culver 
City.  Calif.: 

Salbs  and  Incomb  Tassb 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey, in  a  press  Interview  at  Washington. 
Indicated  that  the  administrati<»  Is  ocm- 
■Mtarlng  a  national  sales  tax  as  an  altema- 
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i-proflt  tax  and  other  tazes 

lue  to  ezplre.    Judgment  may  be 

on  the  prt^xwal  to  rescind  the 

decrease  in  excise  tazes  pending 

to  Congress  of  the  admin - 

specific   program  to   reform   the 

structure. 

sales  taz.  based  broadly,  would 
objections   to   the   present   taz 
Taxes  are  passed  along  to  the 
and  owners  of  property  through 
prices  imder  the  present  law  tax- 
and  profits, 
tax  is  a  tax  on  spending,  not 
And  each  taxpayer  would  pay 
what  he  spends  for  goods  con- 
wealthy  and  extravagant  will 
md  the  poor  and  the  frugal  less, 
income   tax  «nder  which 
Pederal  taxes  are  now  collected 
;  iroposed  by  Karl  Marx  as  a  Com- 
of  confiscating  private  prop- 
government.     It  has  not  suc- 
dolng  all  the  Communists  hoped 
because  much  of  the  taxes  col- 
a  tax  on   prc^ts   is   passed 
he  consumer  in  Increased  prices. 
retarded  the  increase  of  produc- 
and  kept  the  standard  of  liv- 
increasing    through    competition 
enterprise  as  fast  as  it  would  under 
sales  tax  that  hits  only  spending 
lavlngs  for  Investment  in  greater 
facilities  for  production  to  meet 
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aad  Secretary  of  State  Dalles 
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K  SRSTEN   of   Wisconsin.     Mr. 

when  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 

I  efore  the  Senate  Committee  on 

legations  on  January  15  last 
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Secretary  Dulles  long  foresaw  the 
8oundnes4  of  a  foreign  policy  of  lib- 
eration. 

Recent  events  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  particularly  the  Berlin  revolt, 
are  provli  g  him  right. 

I  wish  a  include  in  my  remarks  the 
statement  of  Ernst  Reuter  on  the  Berlin 
riots  as  c(  ntained  in  the  June  29  edition 
of  the  New  Leader: 


RbVOLT — EXCLTTSZVB    Statbmknt 
BT   EBNST  RBUTBB 


When  the  popxilar  uprising  broke 

GMinany.  I  was  unfortunately 

a  thousand  miles  away. 


This  has  not,  of  course,  hindered  the  Soviet 
propaganda  machine  from  shouting  day  after 
day  that  U  was  I  who  had  staged  and  di- 
rected the  whole  show.  , 

The  news  of  the  first  riots  and  demon- 
strations electrified  the  Conference  of  Eu- 
ropean Mayors  I  was  attending.  I  fiew  the 
next  morning  to  Munich,  where  aU  were 
nervous  and  tense.  I  was  held  up  there  for  7 
fnistratlng  hours;  the  plane  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  at  my  disposal  never 
showed  up. 

When  I  arrived  in  Berlin.  I  went  down  to 
the  frontier  area  of  Potsdamerplatz.  Across 
the  line  which  separates  East  Berlin  from 
West  Berlin,  there  was  a  wasteland,  a  dead. 
empty  city  which  reminded  me  of  the  earliest 
postwar  scenes.  At  such  a  sight,  one's  heart 
could  stand  stllL 

The  next  hours  broiigbt  the  awful  news 
of  executions  on  the  spot  by  the  Soviet  Army 
In  East  Berlin  and  throughout  East  Ger- 
many. There  was  martial  law  everywhere. 
Do  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  think  they  can 
long  rule  by  means  of  the  bayonet  and  the 
tank?  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  blind.  And  blind  are  both  the 
East  German  Communist  puppets.  If  they  do 
not  see  that  the  fury  of  tbe  German  people 
has  destroyed  their  usefulness  as  satellite, 
rulers,  and  the  men  In  the  Kremlin,  if  they 
do  not  recognise  that  it  wUl  now  be  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  hold  on  to  power  in  Ger- 
many.   Where  are  the  skeptics  now? 

How  often  and  how  long  have  thoee  of  us 
who  know  something  sbout  Berlin — and 
about  bolshevism — argued  with  so-caUed 
Informed  observers  and  authoritative  an- 
alysts who  were  always  reporting  on  the 
passivity  of  the  people,  about  the  real  roots 
the  Conununlsts  wwe  establishing,  about 
their  mounting  strength,  etc.  These  In- 
formed observers  -ad  suthoritative  analysts 
have  been  dranwUcally  refuted.  The  real 
feelings  of  the  people  la  the  Bast  have  ex- 
ploded in  most  elemental  fashion.  Who  IB 
there  today  who  can  doubt  their  courage  or 
their  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  liberty? 

There  are  a  few  for  whom  the  meaning  of 
history,  as  well  as  the  events  before  their 
noses,  appears  to  be  a  cloeed  book.  These 
people  think  (and  some  of  them  have  writ- 
ten) that  a  few  agents  here  and  there  could 
bring  millions  of  people  out  on  the  Btreets. 
or  else  the  riots  were  staged  by  the  Cooomu- 
nlsts  themselves  in  some  very  complicated 
dlpttoiatic  maneuver,  or  even  that  the  whole 
affair  was  merely  a  protest  «tm<ng  at  a  rls« 
In  wages. 

I  doubt  whether  any  of  this  reaUy  needs 
refutation  f<x'  readers  of  the  New  Leader. 
Only  recently  in  New  York,  we  discussed  with 
a  group  of  friends  of  the  New  Leader  the 
dynamic  revolutionary  potential  of  the  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  was  there, 
we  agreed,  that  the  struggle  for  freedom 
would  find  her  best  sons. 

In  a  way,  I  cannot  suppress  my  pride  that 
it  should  have  been  Berllners  who  held  up 
the  Jirat  revolutionary  banner  that  has  been 
raised  inside  the  Soviet  Empire.  For  8  years, 
they  and  their  brothers  in  the  Bast  Zone 
have  been  exploited,  terrorized,  and  re- 
pressed. In  one  blow,  they  have  destroyed 
an  illusion  (in  both  the  East  and  the  West) 
that  a  German  Communist  sateUlte  could 
have  any  futxire. 

The  very  fact  that  this  great  uprising 
could  and  did  take  place  proves  to  the  world 
that  the  totalitarian  machine  is  not  inf  aUible 
or  omnipotent,  that  it  has  its  wefJcness,  and 
that  if  the  free  world  only  had  the  political 
imagination  to  match  the  htiman  courage 
which  the  enslaved  world  is  ready  to  show, 
then  the  da3rs  of  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Cen- 
tral Europe  would  be  numbered. 

For  the  moment,  the  Soviets  have  stifled 
the  revolutionary  situation  which,  for  3 
violent  days,  threatened  to  get  out  of  hand. 
They  have  made  a  desert  and  have  called 
it  peace.  Tbe  quiet  of  the  graveyard  has 
fallen  over  the  eastern  parts  of  this  city 
and  this  land.     But  tbe  Kremlin  has  re- 
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celved  a  profound  shock.  Tanks  can  disperse 
a  mass  of  strikers,  but  with  tanks  alone  a 
government  cannot  be  run. 

The  German  Commiuiists  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  nothing  but  a  cowering 
handful  of  puppets;  the  Russians  can  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  of  their  incompetence 
and  uselessness.  Their  empire,  like  the 
Roman  Empire  before  them,  is  beginning  to 
crumble  at  lU  outer  edges;  wUl  the  Wert 
flnaUy  be  shaken  into  an  awareness  of  Its 
historic  opportunities? 

Let  us  hope  this  tragic  but  inspiring  June 
week  will  force  the  free  would  out  of  its 
llstlessness.  its  inatlvlty,  its  disunity.  Our 
cause  is  rtronger  than  we  think.  The  gen- 
eral strike  of  the  German  working  class  in 
the  East  has  given  a  new  note  of  fiery  pas- 
sion to  the  struggle  for  national  unity  and 
liberation.  A  powerful  Impulse  has  been 
given  to  our  cry  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviets  from  Germany  and  tbe  restoration 
of  our  Nation  to  Independence  and  full 
freedom. 

When  thoee  heroic  young  workers  from  the 
factories  and  mmes  actually  climbed  bare- 
fisted onto  the  Soviet  tanks  clattering  down 
our  streets,  who  could  suppress  the  hope 
that  leaped  to  our  hearts  that  a  new  era  of 
democratic  defiance  was  beginning,  a  new 
period  of  revolution  tor  freedom? 

Mo.  dear  friends,  totalitarianism  has  not 
wiped  out  hiunan  courage,  nor  human  dig- 
nity, nor  human  idealism.  Your  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said  that  "the  tree  of  liberty 
mwt  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with 
tbe  blood  of  patrloU  and  tyrants."  Tbe 
blood  of  our  friends  and  brothers,  run  down 
by  armored  tanks,  shot  by  firing  squads, 
beaten  by  police  clubs,  is  shed  upon  the 
ground.  May  that  awful  sacrilloe  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  help  the  withered  branches 
of  the  tree  of  human  liberty  to  blossom 
at  last. 


An  Facts  SkMM  Be  AvaiUble  Befere 
Confress  Acts  oa  Requested  Postal 
Rate  lacieascs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Ol" 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MIMNKSOXa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1953 

Mr,  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  northwestern 
Minnesota  and  North  E>akota  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  proposal  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  increase 
postal  rates. 

Radio  station  WDAY  at  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.,  asked  me  to  make  a  brief  talk  on 
the  subject  and  to  elaborate  on  my  view 
that  this  is  not  the  time  for  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  providing  for  increased 
postal  rates. 

In  this  connection  I  feel  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  readers  of 
the  CoNGRESSioKAL  RECORD  Will  be  in- 
terested in  my  radio  talk  over  station 
.  WDAY  at  Fargo,  on  Sunday,  June  28. 
My  remarks  were  as  follows: 

lAte  this  past  week  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral eutanltted  legislation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  caUing  for  Increases  In 
postal  rates.  This  affects  personal  as  weU 
as  business  mall.  An  increase  in  first-,  sec- 
ond-, and  third-class  mail  is  proposed.  As  I 
have  publicly  previously  stated,  this  action 
Is  premature  and  Ul-advised. 

One  has  only  to  scan  the  recent  testimony 
of  the  Postmaster  General  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations   Committees   to 


realise  how  Inadequate  the  past  management 
and  operating  practices  of  the  Post  OlBce  De- 
partment have  been.  The  new  Postmaster 
General  is  confronted  with  an  enormous  task 
of  overhauling  the  Department  before  he  can 
Improve  the  service  and  get  the  operation 
on  an  economical  basis. 

Only  recently  has  he  retained  the  services 
of  a  reputable  firm  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants to  advise  and  assist  him  in  finan- 
cial matters  of  the  Department.  Only  re- 
cently has  he  submitted  to  Congress  his 
nominations  for  the  Postal  Advisory  Board 
which  was  authoriaed  by  law  in  1949.  Only 
recently  has  he  testified  that  he  plans  to 
staff  his  ratemaking  division  and  that  he 
would  "make  full  use  of  it  in  developing  and 
presenting  rate  recommendations  lor  the 
guidance  of  Congress.  •   •  •" 

In  view  of  all  this,  how  can  he  logically 
Jurtlfy  a  rate  Increase  at  this  time  and  be- 
fore he  has  full  knowledge  of  all  the  perti- 
nent facts  of  the  problem? 

Early  this  year  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Carlson  resolution  and  appropriated  $100,000 
to  provide  for  an  overall  rtudy  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  and  its  ratemaking  ma- 
chinery. I  am  confident  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  his  group  wlU  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  distinction  between  that 
which  is  strictly  business  and  that  which  has 
been  Intended  by  the  Congress  to  be  a  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people.  Until  this  has 
been  completed  it  would  be  unwise  to  at- 
tempt to  enact  a  fair  postal  rate  Increase 
bilL 

Inherent  in  this  matter  of  increased  rates. 
Is  the  question  of  the  need  for  and  use  of 
the  smaller  post  offices  throughout  the 
country.  The  Post  Office  Department  op- 
erates over  40,000  poet  offices  and  at  least 
90  percent  of  them  do  not  take  in  enough 
money  to  meet  their  expenses.  Does  that 
mean  that  we  should  abolish  a  great  number 
of  the  smaller  post  offices  throughout  the 
country?  Not  at  all.  We  shcnild  recognize 
many  of  these  as  providing  an  essential 
service  to  the  American  people  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  operated  on  a  strictly 
business  basis.  We  can  only  demand  that 
they  be  operated  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. Many  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices  have  been  established  for  the  conven- 
ience of  our  people  and  represent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  matters  other  than 
strictly  post  office  business.  Among  these 
services  are  the  sale  of  migratory  bird 
stamps,  postal  savings,  the  United  States 
savings  bonds,  and  services  for  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  and  other 
public  service  efforts  and  activities. 

Postal  rates  are  a  form  of  taxes.  The 
present  administration  was  voted  into  office, 
at  least  partly,  as  a  result  of  the  public  out- 
cry against  excessive  taxes  caused  by  the 
gigantic  bureaucracy  buUt  up  in  Washington 
over  a  period  of  20  years. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  not 
place  this  additional  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  until  the  Congress  and  the  Post- 
master General  have  a  more  adequate  basis 
for  reappraising  the  basic  philosophy  of  our 
American  postal  service,  and  untU  many 
proposed  economy  steps  are  taken  and  de- 
veloped by  the  Post  Office  Department. 


the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstratioiL  In  ye»- 
terday's  Washington  Post  there  appeared 
a  brief  but  quite  Informative  article 
dealing  with  this  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

GI  Horn  Loans  Nuicbzk  3  MnxiON 

The  3  millionth  GI  home  loan  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  during 
the  month  of  May. 

VA  reported  3,004,157  home  loans  totaling 
$19j6  billion  have  been  made  to  World  War 
II  and  post-Korea  veterans  during  the  9  years 
the  GI  loan  program  has  been  in  operation. 

Of  the  919.6  blUion.  VA  has  giiaranteed  or 
Insured  about  half  that  amount. 

Nearly  13  percent  of  the  3.004,157  home 
loans,  or  363.053,  have  been  completely  paid 
back  by  veteran  borrowers. 

VA  also  reixu-ted  that  only  16,218  home 
loans,  or  less  than  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  total,  have  resulted  in  claims  paid 
by  the  Government,  proving  that  veterans 
have  been  oustanding  credit  risks. 

VA  said  that  the  average  size  of  all  GI 
home  loans  made  to  date  Is  $7,371. 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  3  million 
home  loans  closed  thus  far,  VA  has  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  64,888  farm  loans  and  204,287 
loans  for  business  purposes.  These  two  types 
of  loans  total  more  than  $800  million. 

Most  World  War  II  veterans  have  until 
July  25,  1957.  in  which  to  apply  for  GI  loans 
under  the  original  GI  bill,  but  veterans  with 
service  since  June  27,  1950,  the  beginning  of 
tbe  Korean  conflict,  have  until  10  years  from 
the  end  of  the  current  emergency  In  which 
to  apply. 


Iliree  Uillioii  GI  Home  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  29, 1953 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.   Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing   the    month    of   May.    the   S    mil- 
lionth GI  hCMne  loan  was  guaranteed  by 


Blieprint  for  Red  EnsIaveBc^— V 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCOWSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  herewith  the  11th  and 
12th  chapters  of  Marjimoll  Missioner 
Father  James  A.  McCormick's  pamphlet 
Blueprint  for  Enslavement: 

CBAFTSS    11 

Mmkeup  of  pre»eiit  puppet  regime 

There  is  no  one  m<we  respected  by  the 
Reds  in  China  today  than  an  old  revolu- 
tionary. 

An  old  revolutionary  is  one  who  has  been 
a  consistent  Communist  Party  member,  who 
fought  for  the  Communists  long  before  the 
libn'Stlon.  If  he  has  suffered  for  the  cause 
by  having  spent  time  in  jaU,  he  Is  all  tbe 
more  respected. 

The  major  government  posts  are  held  by 
old  revolutionaries.  Party  Chairman  Mao 
TBt  Tung.  Py>reign  Minister  Chou  En  Lai.  and 
Army  Commander  Chu  Teh  were  all  officials 
of  the  Communist  government  of  China  un- 
der B<xx>dln  and  his  Riisslans  in  1925. 

It  was  the  rebellion  of  the  people  against 
tbe  Communists  that  put  Chiang  Kai-shek 
In  power.  The  old  revolutionaries  then  be- 
came fugiUves.  Some,  like  Chou  En  Lai,  fled 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  colony  of 
Hong  Kong.  Others  holed  up  In  the  motm- 
t<tini»  of  Fukien,  until  Chiang  Kai-shek 
drove  them  into  northwest  China,  closer  to 
Soviet  support. 

From  1937  onward,  a  steady  stream  of  mal- 
contents made  their  way  to  Communist 
headquarters  in  the  Northwest.    Some  were 
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tftavrrmtled  NatlonAllsta  who  felt  thAt  their 
obvloua  talents  were  not  being  rewarded. 
Others,  smarting  under  reprUnand.  Joined 
the  opposition  to  seek  revenge.  But  the 
largest  group  were  Chinese  youths,  mostly 
high  school  graduates,  who  were  unable  to 
find  work.  All  such  a  youth  had  to  do  was 
contact  the  Red  underground  and  his  ex- 
penses to  Communist  headqixarters  at  81an 
would  be  paid. 

It  was  this  group  oi  old  reTolutionarles. 
tried  by  the  fire  and  steel  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare, who  formed  the  cold  hard  core  of  the 
revolution  In  China  that  made  the  Reds 
rulers  of  almost  a  quarter  of  the  earth's 
population. 

It  is  these  same  men  who  compose  the 
framework  of  the  Commiinlst  government 
In  China  today.  Each  of  them  has  his  Rus- 
sian adviser  hoverlHg  in  the  background.  I 
have  seen  estimates  that  there  are  at  least 
200.000  Russian  advisers  and  technicians 
now  in  China — a  sharp  contrast  to  the  num- 
ber of  foreigners  in  China  during  the  palmi- 
est days  of  Western  imperialism,  when  the 
total  number  of  Europeans  and  Americans, 
mlssloners  and  tmslneasmen.  never  exceeded 
100.0000. 

Next  in  Importance  in  the  Red  govern- 
ment are  those  Conununists  trained  in  Man- 
churia and  North  China  directly  under  the 
Russians,  in  the  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  U.  Those  who  have  successfully 
passed  the 'Red  Indoctrination  hold  many 
important  jobs. 

A  third  class  of  officials,  usually  those 
found  in  provincial  and  county  offices,  are 
former  employees  of  the  Nationalists  who 
•old  out  to  the  Reds.  Many  of  these  are 
politicians  and  tlmeservers  with  no  loyalty 
or  principles  of  moral  conduct.  They  de- 
cided to  keep  a  full  rice  bowl  by  getting  on 
the  winning  side. 

Some  of  these  men  are  old  Conununists 
who  had  been  planted  in  the  Nationalist 
government  to  cause  discontent  among  gov- 
ernmental employees,  and  to  bring  a  bad 
name  on  the  government  through  official 
negligence,  or  esOTbltant  squeeae,  as  graft  is 
known  in  China. 

The  remaining  employees  of  the  Reds  are 
former  local  guerrUlas  and  the  Toung 
Progressives.  Many  of  the  local  guerrillas 
were  sent  to  Hong  Kong  before  the  libera- 
tion, and  trained  in  Communist  schools. 
Then  they  were  returned  to  their  homes  to 
direct  guerrilla  bands  whose  chief  work  was 
to  cripple  transportation,  bring  conunerce 
to  a  standstill,  hold  Communist  propaganda 
meetings  tn  villages  and  towiu.  and  create 
general  discontent. 

These  guerrillas  supported  themselves  on 
their  loot,  and  by  kidnapping  wealthy  Chi- 
nese, holding  the  prisoners  for  a  substantial 
ransom  of  money,  guns,  and  ammunition. 
When  the  family  of  a  prisoner  was  slow  in 
paying,  an  amputated  finger  or  ear  sent  to 
the  family  \isually  hxuried  the  ransom. 

These  guerrillas,  along  with  the  Young 
Progressives,  who  have  enthusiastically  di- 
gested the  Red  line,  hold  down  the  minor 
Jobs  in  coimty  and  township  divisions.  It  is 
the  group  of  sincere  Communists,  hardly  any 
over  25  years  of  age.  who  have  the  most  di- 
rect contact  with  the  people.  This  group 
also  makes  up  the  propaganda  teams,  inves- 
tigators of  local  problems,  and  the  primary 
and  high-school  teachers.  About  3  In  every 
10  are  girls. 

It  is  from  this  class  that  most  frequently 
comes  the  disillusioned  Communist.  These 
youths  see  the  increased  poverty  and  sxiffer- 
ing  under  communism,  and  sometimes  are 
led  to  revolt.  Last  summer  dvuring  the 
famine  of  the  county  of  Lin  Pin,  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Bast  River.  200  young  Com- 
munlsU  revolted,  killed  their  superior  offi- 
cers, and  took  to  the  mountains  as  guer- 
rUlas. 

To  keep  the  Toung  Progressives  In  line  the 
Reds  dangle  the  bait  of  promotion  and  big- 
ger Jobs.     The  Toung  Progressives  ar«  re- 


quired te  take  special  courses  In  new  types  of 
work  ant  to  study  in  their  spare  time.  After 
written  <  zaminaticms  and  a  review  of  their 
work,  some  of  them  are  sent  to  big  cities 
for  speciillaed  training.  Trips  about  China 
for  meet  ngs  and  training  are  another  bait 
held  out  to  the  youth. 

Those  '  vho  get  the  reputation  of  being  dis- 
satisfied ar  inefficient  soon  disappear.  They 
are  taken  from  their  Jobs  and  assigned  to 
army  un  ts  in  Manchuria  or  Korea. 

Minor  government  workers  get  2  meals 
a  day  from  the  government  along  with  2 
cotton  itnUorms.  Each  is  paid  a  salary 
equivalent  to  about  $1  a  month,  so  there 
is  not  mi  ich  to  send  home.  Prom  this  salary 
is  deducted  a  10-percent  contribution  for 
the  Kore  in  war  fimd. 

The  neal  furnished  by  the  government 
consists  ( if  a  quart  oS  cooked  rice,  over  which 
is  spreai  i  some  vegetables.  The  vegetaMe 
allowano »  is  rated  at  10  cents  a  day.  Twice 
a  month  they  get  2  ounces  of  meat.  How- 
ever, th<y  may  earn  money  to  buy  meat 
once  a  wtek  for  their  xinits  If  the  entire  unit 
volunteeis  tor  extra  wcark  outside  regiilar 
hours. 

The  uitif(Hm  given  these  young  Commu- 
nists eo:islBts  of  a  Jacket  and  a  pair  of 
trousers  made  from  a  cheap  brown  cotton 
cloth,  t^  changes  of  underwear,  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  of  the  "sneaker"  variety  with 
rubber  soles  and  canvas  tops.  There  is  also 
the  all-ii  aportant  military  cap  with  the  big 
red  five-]  lolnted  star  in  front.  Finally  there 
is  a  leal  her  belt  and  a  revolver.  The  re- 
volver is  standard  equipment  for  every  gov- 
ernment! 0  employee,  no  matter  how  low  his 
Job  is. 

Higher  officials  In  the  county  offices  get  the 
same  focd  and  clothing,  but  their  salary  is 
$3  a  moiith.  or  80  pounds  of  rice.  This  is 
enough  1o  buy  a  package  of  cigarettes  a  day. 
Many  of  these  officials  have  been  heard  com- 
plaining that  there  Is  nothing  to  ta^'.e  home 
to  support  their  families. 

The  cciuity  commissar,  the  highest  officer 
in  the  <  ounty,  gets  a  salary  of  $30  (300 
poimds  of  rice)  a  month.  However,  he  re- 
ceives a  few  extras.  He  is  given  a  house, 
a  family -suppcvt  subsidy,  a  travel  allowance, 
and  an  rntertalnment  allowance.  By  Jug- 
gling accounts  and  exercising  thrift,  he  can 
make  a   rery  comfortable  living. 

CHAPTXa  11 

Ikireat  and  chances  of  revolt 

uniu  very  recently  American  Commu- 
out  the  idea  that  the  Chinese 
were  not  real  Communists  at 
were  "agrarian  reformers."     Oxir 
also  suggested  through  their  in- 
l^klng  fronts  that  Mao  would  not 
diciatlon  from  the  Kremlin,  that  he 
le  another  Tito.    Dont  believe 
Nott^ng  can  be  fiuther  from  the  truth, 
today   is   a  Russian    puppet.    The 
have  turned  it  into  a  military  camp, 
for  a  major  war.    All  newspapers 
outlets  are  under  direct  con- 
Russians.     So  is  the  secret  and 
;>olice.     The  Rvisslans  secured  these 
in  the  treaty  of  friendship  and 
■Istance  signed  in  Moscow  on  Peb- 
1960,  by  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  Chou 
The  Russians  learned  their  lesson 
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Shortly  after  signing  this  treaty.  Hong 
Kong  paiers  reported  the  arrival  of  6,000 
Russians  in  Shanghai  to  take  charge  of  im- 
proving the  defenses  of  Shanghai  by  the 
of  antiaircraft  guns  and  enlarg- 
^fleld.  Chinese  newspapers  began 
J  ilctures  and  reports  of  new  military 
arriving  in  China  from  Russia,  in- 
et  planes.  In  December  1950  re- 
st least  80  jets  on  the  newly 
airfield  at  Canton.  In  July  1961, 
were  said  to  be  in  Swatow  to 
1  he  airfield  and  harbor  Installations, 
nearly  opposite  the  southern  tip 


There  Is  no  way  of  knowtog  positively  th« 
total  number  of  Russians  now  in  China, 
but  the  best  estimate  is  200,000.  A  friend 
traveling  on  a  train  to  Canton  told  me  that 
he  counted  17  Russians,  each  with  an  inter- 
preter, going  to  Canton  from  the  north.  In 
Shanghai  it  is  reported  that  a  large  resi- 
dential district  was  cleared  of  all  Chinese 
and  foreigners,  barricaded,  and  turned  over 
to  the  Russians.  No  Chinese  Is  permitted 
within  the  area. 

This  Influx  of  Russians  is  a  blow  to  Chinese 
pride.  During  the  past  2  years  Chinese  prop- 
aganda has  hammered  out  the  Idea  that 
foreign  aid  was  not  needed  in  China,  that 
the  Chinese  were  as  capable  as  any  foreigner. 
Now  the  government  is  hard  put  to  It  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  so  many  Russian  gxiests. 

It  was  particularly  humiliating  for  the 
Communist  governor  of  Kwantung  Province 
to  replace  all  the  Chinese  military  and  civil 
administrators  in  all  the  counties  bordering 
the  British  territory  of  Hong  Kong  with 
Russians.  In  order  to  save  face,  the  gov- 
ernor is  said  to  have  given  the  reason  that 
the  Chinese  administrators  were  "corrupt 
and  inefficient." 

Two  Russian  mining  engineers,  accom- 
panied by  five  Chinese  engineers  and  an 
armed  escort  of  30  soldiers,  were  ambushed 
while  traveling  at  night  up  the  East  River. 
Only  17  Red  soldiers  escaped  alive.  This 
particular  area  had  previously  been  cleared 
of  all  Nationalist  guerrillas  and  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communists  liquidated.  Since 
there  was  no  one  else  to  set  the  amlnuh.  my 
guess  is  that  anti-Russian  Chinese  Reds 
did  it. 

A  few  days  later  two  Russian  officials  were 
seized  in  the  small  West  River  town  of  Lin 
Taan.  One  was  immediately  killed  and  the 
other  taken  prisoner  into  the  mountains. 

Next  came  a  report  that  200  police,  tax 
collectors,  and  other  minor  functionaries  of 
Lin  Pin  County  had  revolted  against  their 
superiors  and  killed  them.  The  insiirgenta 
fled  to  the  mountains  to  become  gxierrillas. 
The  Reds  inflicted  a  terrible  retaliation  on 
the  families  of  the  men  who  revolted. 

In  Swatow,  2.000  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
revolted  against  their  commanding  officers. 

These  events  are  significant  because  they 
reveal  that  hatred  for  the  Communist  over- 
lords and  their  Russian  masters  is  beginning 
to  penetrate  the  lower  ranks  of  th«  Bed 
government. 

The  yoxmg  Communist  official  la  In  daily 
contact  with  the  people.  He  sees  their  suf- 
fering and  starvation,  their  mute  fear,  their 
despair,  and  exasperation.  Every  day  h» 
hears  of  a  new  case  of  suicide.  Soon  his 
Communist  idealism  begins  to  crack.  Then 
he  becomes  resentful  of  his  party  and  angry 
that  he  has  been  deceived.  Of  course,  this 
applies  only  to  the  youth  who  became  » 
sincere  Commvmist. 

But  there  is  little  that  such  a  man  can 
now  do.  The  trap  has  been  sprung  and 
he  and  all  of  the  people  of  China  ar« 
caught  in  It. 

In  1060  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
there  were  20,000  guerrillas  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  Puklen,  who  were  receiv- 
ing aid  from  Formosa  by  parachute.  Then 
the  Communists  sent  spies  to  infiltrate  tha 
movement.  In  July  1951  there  were  not  even 
a  hundred  guerrillas  left.  In  1950  there  were 
supposed  to  be  about  40,000  guerrillas  op- 
erating in  the  mountains  of  Kwangsl.  After 
a  large-scale  "bandit  suppression"  campaign, 
only  a  few  thousand  are  said  to  be  left. 

Personally,  I  think  the  resistance  is  much 
stronger  than  most  people  realize.  The  rea- 
son that  we  do  not  hear  of  more  is  that  news- 
papers are  not  allowed  to  circulate  out  of 
their  own  area,  except  for  official  big  city 
papers.  News  Is,  therefore,  strictly  con- 
trolled. Travel  Is  so  restricted  that  only  th« 
Reds  can  move  about  freely.  Thus,  few 
people  know  what  is  going  on  outside  their 
own  Immediate  area. 
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A  very  intelligent  Chinese  confided  to  me 
last  year  that  the  people  of  China  were 
praying  for  America  to  save  them.  Just  as 
we  bad  gone  to  the  rescue  of  the  Koreans. 
I  told  him  that  Americans  were  peace-loving 
people  who  didn't  like  war.  I  said  that  per- 
haps in  6  years  the  Reds  would  let  up  and 
there  would  be  some  improvement. 

"Five  years."  he  exclaimed.  "In  five  years 
we  will  all  be  dead.  In  5  years,  there  will  be 
nobody  left  but  the  Communists." 

I  know  nothing  of  the  military  strength  or 
pUns  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  In  China 
still  believe  In  him.  and  hope  that  he  will 
return  to  China  and  save  them.  The  Chi- 
nese people  have  heard  all  the  smear  cam- 
paigns against  Chiang.  J\ut  as  have  the 
American  people.  The  main  difference  is 
that  the  Chinese  people  do  not  believe  it. 

"Chiang  did  not  run  off  to  America  with 
his  wealth  and  live  at  ease."  an  old  farmer 
told  me.  "He  stayed  as  near  to  his  people 
as  he  could.  He  will  never  forget  us.  He  Is 
building  an  armiy  and  he  will  come  back  and 
free  us  from  the  Red  devils." 

Another  man,  an  ex-schoolteacher,  said. 
"If  Chiang  Kai-shek  comes  back  at  the  mo- 
ment the  Reds  have  pushed  the  people  be- 
yond endurance,  all  the  people  of  China,  in- 
cluding half  the  Red  army,  would  Join  him. 
Given  leadership,  the  people  will  kill  the  Bed 
leaders  with  their  bare  hands  If  necessary." 

My  work  In  China  was  spiritual.  I  know 
nothing  about  logistics  or  military  opportu- 
nities. All  I  know  Is  that  almost  a  half  bil- 
lion people  have  been  enslaved,  and  that 
every  day  men  and  women  are  being  put  to 
death  because  they  want  to  be  free.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
China.  I  can  only  think  of  those  people  to 
whom  I  have  given  a  good  part  of  my  life. 
I  only  know  that  every  day  the  Russian 
stranglehold  grows  tighter  and  tighter. 

Please  pray  for  the  people  of  China,  and 
for  enslaved  people  everywhere.  And  do 
everything  you  can  to  strengthen  our  own 
United  SUtes. 


TalU  Stfll  an  Issae  m  the  fOrndt  of 
People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNSiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  an  article  by 
William  Heiuy  Chamberlin  entitled 
'•Tfalta  Snafu,"  which  appeared  in  Hu- 
man Events  for  June  17.  This  outstand- 
ing writer  has  reviewed  events  leading 
to  the  80-caUed  YalU  Agreement.  It  is 
I «  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations.  The  article  in 
Question  follows: 

Talta  BNAirr 
(By  WUllam  Henry  Chamberlin) 
•■     "We  shall  never  acquiesce  in  the  enslave- 
«  ment  of   any  people  In  order  to  purchase 
'  fancied  gain  for  ourselves.     I  shall  ask  the 
Congress  at  a  later  date  to  Join  in  an  ap- 
propriate resolution  making  clear  that  this 
Government  recognixe  no  kind  of  commit- 
ment contained  In  secret  understandings  of 
the   past  with   foreign  governments  which 
permit  this  kind  of  enslavement." 

So  said  President  Eisenhower,  in  his  state 
'Of  the  Union  messaga  of  February  a. 


This  loudly  applauded  statement  seemed 
to  protend  a  fiat  denunciation  and  repudia- 
tion of  the  Talta  and  Potsdam  agreements, 
which  had  already  been  attacked  severely  in 
the  Republican  Party  platform.  Eisenhower 
as  a  candidate  last  October  assured  a  Polish- 
American  delegation  of  his  opposition  to 
TalU. 

But  what  followed  this  ringing  declaration 
against  the  endorsement  or  condoning  of  en- 
slavement was  a  pitiful  snafu,  compounded 
of  timidity,  ignorance  and  interdepartmen- 
tal bungling.  The  mountain  labored  and 
produced  a  very  Innocuous  mouse.  The  State 
Department  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution that  threw  all  the  blame  for  the 
consequences  of  Talta  on  Soviet  violations  of 
that  agreement.  ThU  was  bad  history,  bad 
logic,  and  bar  morals. 

For  the  original  Talta  pact,  quite  Irrespec- 
tive of  Soviet  violations  of  its  provisions,  con- 
tained some  provisions  which  certainly  made 
for  enslavement  and  which  should,  therefore, 
have  been  repudiated,  not  indirectly  en- 
dorsed. For  example,  the  Talta  agreement, 
as  anyone  may  learn  by  rereading  it,  sanc- 
tioned the  annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
without  any  plebiscite,  of  almost  half  of 
Poland's  prewar  territory  and  about  one-third 
of  Poland's  prewar  population.  If  this  was 
not  enslavement,  considering  the  total  eclipse 
of  elementary  human  rights  and  liberties  for 
peoples  living  under  Soviet  rule,  then  the 
word  has  no  meaning. 

This  same  Talta  agresment  sar.ctloned  the 
eelziu-e  by  Poland  of  unspecified  amounts  of 
German  territory  (emphatically  a  case  where 
two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right) ,  and  the  use 
of  German  slave  labor  as  "reparations."  If 
this  was  not  enslavement,  then  the  word  has 
no  meaning. 

At  the  same  Ill-omened  conference  In  the 
Crimean  resort,  the  American  and  British 
representatives  committed  themselves  to  en- 
force a  kind  of  fugitive  slave  law  for  Stalin's 
benefit.  It  was  agreed  that  all  Soviet  cltl- 
sens  found  In  the  western  occupation  zones 
should  be  repatriated,  by  force  If  necessary. 
If  this  was  not  enslavement,  then  the  word 
has  no  meaning. 

The  resolution  on  Talta,  censxirlng  the  So- 
viet Government  for  violations  of  the  agree- 
ment, but  uttering  no  word  of  criticism  of 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  could  well  have 
been  composed  by  the  Truman-Acheson  ad- 
ministration. A  magnificent  opportunity  to 
redeem,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  a  grave  po- 
litical and  moral  error,  to  serve  notice  on 
the  whole  world,  friends,  foes,  and  weak- 
kneed  neutraUsts  alike,  that  the  days  of  ap- 
peasement are  over,  to  fulfill  a  campaign 
promise,  was  muffed  with  no  adequate  rea- 
son or  excuse. 

Had  the  resolution  been  passed  In  the  form 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dulles,  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration would  have  been  placed  In  the 
invidious  and  ridiculous  position  of  endors- 
ing, by  implication,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
honorable and  deservedly  unpopular  trans- 
actions of  the  bankrupt  diplomacy  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Fortunately,  Senator  Tatt 
blocked  acceptance  by  proposing  a  reserva- 
tion, that  no  opinion  was  impUed  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  pact,  which  was  distasteful  to 
the  Democrats.  Then  Stalin  died  and  every- 
one forgot  about  the  whole  affair. 

It  Is  certainly  far  better  to  have  no  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  than  to  have  a  reso- 
lution which  could  be  construed  as  placing 
the  seal  of  congressional  approval  on  the 
mutilation  and  partition  both  of  Poland  and 
of  Germany,  on  the  exploitation  of  the  van- 
quished for  slave  labor,  on  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  asylum  to  political  refugees. 

The  Escnhower  adminlBtration  missed  a 
most  promising  opportunity  to  make  its 
breach  with  the  appeasement  policy  (which 
was  followed  during  the  war  and  the  first 
postwar  years)  oystal  clear,  by  not  present- 
ing to  Congress  a  resolution  calling  t<x  lock- 
stock-and-barrel  repudiation  of  Talta  and 
Potsdam.    As  the  first  of  these  pacts  Is  nat- 


urally and  understandably  most  hatefid  to 
Poles  and  the  second  to  Germans,  the  propa- 
ganda effect  of  such  a  repudiation  abroad 
and  at  home  would  have  been  excellent. 

There  is  also  the  consideration  that  the 
secret  concessions  to  Stalin  at  China's  ex- 
pense which  were  part  of  the  Talta  deal 
(cession  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  preferred 
political,  military,  and  economic  position  in 
China's  most  industrialized  region,  Man- 
churia )  were  an  important  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent conquest  of  China  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Manchiu'la  was  the  base  and  the  ar- 
senal for  the  successful  campaigns  of  the 
Communist  armies.  And  this  was  possible 
because  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, so  fatuously  begged  and  bribed  for 
at  Talta. 

And  the  repudiation  could  have  been 
placed  on  a  technically  unimpeachable 
ground,  which  has  actually  been  Invoked,  on 
occasion,  by  the  Truman  administration. 
This  Is  that  the  Soviet  Government  Itself 
has  destroyed  any  legal  or  moral  validity  the 
Talta  and  Potsdam  pacts  may  have  possessed 
by  repeatedly  disregarding  those  provlfions 
of  the  agreements  which  were  considered 
contrary  to  Soviet  Interests. 

For  example  there  was  never  the  slightest 
move  toward  Implementing  the  Talta  prom- 
ise that  there  should  be  "free  and  unfettered 
elections  In  Poland"  or  that  democratic  proc- 
esses would  be  observed  in  the  east  European 
covmtrles  under  Soviet  military  occupation. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  pretense  of  observ- 
ing, In  the  treatment  of  the  Soviet  Zone  in 
Germany,  the  Potsdam  assurances  that 
democratic  parties  should  be  encoiu-aged  and 
that  Germany  should  be  treated  as  an  eco- 
nomic lUllt. 

Two  arguments  were  voiced  against  a 
forthright  declaration  that  the  Talta  and 
Potsdam  agreements  are  null  and  void,  so 
far  as  this  country  Is  concerned.  It  was 
claimed  that  such  repudiation  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  expel  the 
Western  Powers  from  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
And  it  was  argued  that  Democratic  loyalty  to 
Roosevelt  and  Triunan  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  for  a  resolution  condem- 
ning their  handiwork  (Roosevelt's  at  Talta 
and  Truman's  at  Potsdam)  the  large  ma- 
jority which  would  be  necessary  to  produoa 
a  strong  moral  effect  abroad. 

The  first  argument  cannot  be  taken  seri- 
ously. It  is  both  humlUatlng  and  unreal- 
istic to^assume  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  Powers  are  in  Berlin  and  Vienna 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  in  these  cltlles  because,  as  the  experi- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  blockade  of  Berlin 
showed,  we  cannot  be  put  out  without  start- 
ing a  third  world  war,  something  the  Soviet 
Government  is  not  yet  ready  to  risk. 

Our  moral  right  to  be  there  Is  the  desire 
of  the  legitimate  German  and  Austrian  Gov- 
ernments, and  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  peoples,  that 
we  stay  until  conditions  are  created  for  a 
safe  general  evacuation  of  all  foreign  occu- 
pation   troops.      Th»    sooner    this    point    is 
made  clear  In  official  statements,  the  better. 
As  for  the  second  argument,  one  wonders 
how  many  Democrats,  If  It  came  to  a  show- 
down, would  want  to  go  on  reccMxl  as  men 
of  Talta.     The  very  word  "Talta,"  despite 
elaborate  efforts  at  whitewashing,  is  a  cuss- 
word  to  the  average  plain  American  citizen. 
Roosevelt  did  not  go  to  Talta  as  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party.     He  went  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  American  people. 
He  failed  the  American  people.  Democrats 
and  RepubUcans  alike,  by  betraying  moral 
principles  which  are  part  of  the  American 
heritage  and  tradition  and  by  abandoning 
vital  American  national  Interests.    One  hopes 
that  somehow  someday  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on 
Talta  and  Potsdam  by  voting  on  a  resolution 
which  unequivocally  condemns   these   dis- 
honorable   and   futUe    appeasement    deals. 
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Tb«  verdict  mlg^t  well  be  far  more  over- 
whelmingly negative  ttum  eome  lett-wlng 
eonunentators  niapect. 

It  is  a  grave  error  to  regard  Yalta  ai 
Bomettalng  that  belongs  to  history,  that  has 
no  relation  to  the  present.  The  threat  of 
a  revival  of  the  Talta  spirit  is  always  with 
na.  It  has  become  greater  as  a  result  af 
the  Soviet  peace  offensive  that  set  In  after 
the  death  of  Stalin.  This  offensive  Is  as 
phony  as  the  proverbial  $3  bill.  Tet  how 
few  trivial  gestures  and  soft  words  are  needed 
In  order  to  induce  a  dangeroiis  letdown  of 
the  mood  of  vigilant  self-defense  in  more 
than  one  European  country.  The  Bcono- 
nUst.  of  London,  recently  packed  a  wealth  of 
wise  criticism  into  one  short  sentence: 

"What  is  surprising  and  alarming  Is  to 
see  how  little  has  to  be  said  from  Moecow 
to  obscure  the  memory  of  so  much  that  has 
been  done." 

It  is  a  typical  Yalta  issue,  the  handing 
back  of  tens  of  thousands  of  anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese  and  North  Korean  war  prisoners 
to  torture,  enslavement,  and  death  that  has 
been  the  biggest  stimibllng  block  in  the  Ko- 
rean armistice  negotiations.  And  the  squeeee 
has  been  put  on  the  United  States  to  con- 
sent to  dangerous  and  unworthy  compro- 
mises in  this  question,  to  depart  from  Bisen- 
bower's  recent  scdemn  assurance: 

"We  shall  never  acquiesce  In  the  enslave- 
ment ot  any  pe<^le  in  order  to  purchase 
fancied  gains  for  ourselves." 

This  squeese  has  come  from  Winston 
Churchill,  with  his  public  endcvsement  of 
the  Communist  formula  for  prisoner  ex- 
change; from  Nehru,  whose  attitude  toward 
Red  China  has  become  a  synon3rm  for  unreal- 
istic weakness  and  futility;  from  the  corri- 
dc»-8  of  the  United  Nations,  where  fear  has 
always  been  stronger  of  winning  the  war  in 
Korea  than  of  losing  It. 

Mr.  Churchill  seemed  to  be  suggeeting  tbe 
poasibie  pattern  of  a  new  Yalta  when  he  ad- 
vocated, in  bis  recent  speech  in  the  House 
ot  Commons,  "a  conference  on  the  highest 
level  between  the  leading  powers  •  •  •  con- 
fined to  the  smallest  nimiber  of  persons  and 
powers  possible.  They  should  meet  with  a 
measure  of  informality  and  a  still  greater 
measure  of  privacy  and  seclusion." 

It  Is  ctirious  that  a  conference  of  thla  type 
should  arouse  hope  and  approval  when  one 
recalls  the  names,  and  the  dismal  results,  of 
four  conferences  of  exactly  this  type  which 
have  already  occurred:  Munich,  Teheran, 
Yalta,  Potsdam.  The  kind  of  skulduggery 
that  can  go  on  behind  closed  doors  when  a 
few  men  set  out  to  dispose  of  the  fate  of 
the  world  is  most  vividly  and  candidly  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Winston  himself  In  the 
Hinge  of  Fate,  the  fifth  volimie  of  his  chron- 
icle of  the  war,  pages  361-362. 

With  no  apparent  sense  of  shame  or  re- 
morse. Ch\irchlll  tells  how  he  proposed  to  a 
receptive  Stalin  the  partition  of  Poland  and 
the  mutilation  of  Germany,  moving  match- 
sticks  to  show  how  the  eastern  part  of  Po- 
land should  be  handed  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union  while  Poland  was  to  get  German  ter- 
ritory in  the  west. 

The  American  people  want  no  part  In  such 
eynical  deals  with  tbe  living  bodies  of  na- 
tions, past,  present,  or  future. 
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BakenfieM  CaliffNriiiaJi  Named 
''Newspaper  of  tlie  Yeai" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T-uesdav.  June  9,1953 

Mr.     HAQKW    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord, 
herewith  the  following  com- 
th  respect  to  the  Bakersfleld 
n,  a  California  newspaper 
consistently  fought  for  the 
tment  of  California  crops  sub- 
eral  control  at  the  production 
have  elsewhere  Inserted  in  this 
Appendix  an  outstanding  editorial  of 
the  sai(  newspaper  on  the  subject  of 
cotton  luotas  and  legislation  which  I 
have  piDposed  to  make  quota  practices 
more  eduitable  for  western  cotton  grow- 
ers.      1 

The  Opinions  of  this  publication  are 
not  to  be  taken  lightly.  You  may  be  cer- 
tain thit  the  comment  with  respect  to 
cotton  I  luotas  is  a  carefully  considered 
judgment,  fairly  expressed,  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  cotton  produc- 
tion. 

At  a  i|ecent  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  N?ws  Executives  Council  of  Cali- 
fornia ajnd  Nevada  the  Bakersfleld  Cali- 
was  named  "Newspaper  of  the 
Outstanding  membership  coop- 
In  providing  news  stories  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  general  news  cov- 
erage w?re  cited  as  the  reasons  for  the 
designai  ion  of  this  honor.  The  gentle- 
the  press  presenting  the  award 
The  Bakersfleld  Calilomian 
has  shbwn  tbe  utmost  cooperation 
through  Qut  the  year  in  providing  cover- 
age of  events,  both  great  and  smalL" 
W2  a^e  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the 
of  this  publication  on  an  issue 
as  that  of  tbe  future  course  of 
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levolte  Pont  Way  to  Saccessfd 
Lib^alN*  of  Eoslaved  Peoples 


E2|rENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOI.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THl ;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  IIERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Berlin  revolts  against  Com- 
munist i-ule  point  out  a  sure  path  for 
the  Unit  sd  States  to  follow  to  bring  the 
cold  war  to  a  successful  end — through 
the  overi  hrow  of  the  Communist  regimes 
from  po  trer. 

The  successful  overthrow  of  commu- 
nism wil  bring  peace  and  liberty  to  mil- 
lions of  enslaved  people.  It  will  bring 
an  end  t(  i  the  continuous  draft  of  Ameri- 
can boys  to  provide  military  manpower. 
.  It  will  b  -ing  an  end  to  high  taxes,  and 
huge  Government  spending  on  nonpro- 
ductive \^ar  materials.  And  it  will  bring 
peace  of  mind  to  the  American  people. 

The  G<  irman  revolt  shows  that  the  So- 
viet Emiire  is  weak  and  seething  with 
unrest.  Vigorous  action  by  us  can  help 
to  topple  its  reign  of  terrorism  and  slave 
labor. 

On  Saturday,  June  27,  1953,  Senator 
AsTHTTR  '  r.  Watxins  introduccd  int  d  the 
Senate.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
36.  and  I  mtroduced  into  the  House, 
House  Concxnrent  Resolution  125.  Identi- 
cal resell  tions  expressing  the  friendship 
and  sym  lathy  of  the  American  people 


for  the  people  of  Eastern  Germany.  The 
resolutions  further  declared  the  right  of 
the  Eastern  German  people  to  freedom, 
and  the  restoration  of  their  God-given 
Inalienable  rights.  The  resolutions  also 
assert  the  right  of  tbe  German  people  to 
a  single,  unified  nation  governed  by  their 
own  consent.  The  text  of  the  resolutions 
appears  on  page  7457  and  page  A3919  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  27. 
1953.  Passage  of  the  Watkins-Kersten 
resolution  will  give  a  great  morale  boost 
to  the  people  in  East  Germany  now 
struggling  and  suffering  for  their 
freedom. 

I  include  herewith  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  U.  8.  News  k 
World  Report  of  June  26,  1953.  about 
the  Berlin  riots  : 

TROITBLC   BKHIND    IBOM    COKTAnf — So   A    Stto- 
DSNLT  PXACDXTL  RVSSIA  LoOKS  TO  WXST  VOB 

Heu 

Berlin. — AH  through  the  Oommunlst 
empire  in  Europe  reTolt  liee  just  under  the 
surface,  ready  to  break  through.  The  vio- 
lent uprising  In  Bast  Germany  doesn't  begin 
to  tell  the  whole  story. 

In  East  Berlin,  the  window  In  the  Iron 
Curtain,  revolt  flared  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  With  their  bare  hands  workers  chal- 
lenged the  tanks  and  machlneguns  of  the 
Rxisslan  Army.  They  taunted  a  Russian 
general,  pummeled  German  puppets  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  ripped  the  Commimlst  flag  to 
shreds. 

This  revolt  of  the  worlcera  Is  the  greateat 
In  Soviet  history  since  the  Russian  Navy  rose 
against  the  Communlsta  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Bolsheviks.  Tet  It  la  only  (me  of 
many  that  are  flaring  all  over  the  Ccxnmunlst 
empire. 

The  satellttes  from  the  Baltle  to  the  Black 
Sea  are  beset  by  food  shortages,  inflation, 
mounting  discontent,  and  anger  at  workers, 
farmers,  and  the  middle  claaaes.  Despite 
iron-handed  poUoe  control,  there  are  slgna 
of  revolt. 

Earlier  this  month  Czechoelovaklan  work- 
ers, supposedly  docile,  rose  against  their 
Communist  masters  in  four  indvistrlal 
cities — Pllsen.  Ostrava.  Brno,  and  Kladno. 
There  have  been  outbreaks  of  resistance  in 
Poland.  TtouMes  of  a  deep-«eat«d  nature 
developed  In  Bulgaria,  where  Yugoelavia's 
Marshal  Tito  looks  for  the  first  teal  revolu- 
tion against  Russian  rule.  Even  in  the 
Ukraine  of  Russia  Itself  the  Kremlin  has 
been  forced  to  purge  Oeorgi  Malenkov's  clos- 
est political  ally  in  an  effort  to  placate  tho 
pec^le. 

It  Is  all  a  sign  of  profound  weakness  be- 
hind the  Iron  Certain,  both  political  and 
economic.  In  a  system  ballyhooed  as  "the 
workers'  paradise."  where  the  proletariat 
supposedly  is  the  dictator,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  Russian  troops  to  shoot  down  the  prole- 
tariat in  the  streets. 

Communist  rulers  almost  everywhere  are 
sitting  on  a  volcano,  deeply  fearful  of  the 
people  they  rule.  It  is  this  weakness  that  is 
accepted  by  the  best-Informed  of  Europe's  ~ 
appraisers  as  the  cause  of  the  new  Rtiaslan 
peace  offensive.  Only  if  permitted  a  period 
of  peace  and  quiet — with  revived  trade  with 
the  West — can  the  Communist  dictators  get 
hold  of  a  crumbling  situation. 

BeiUnd  the  riots  in  Germany.  Czechoelo- 
vakia.  and  elsewhere  lies  a  breakdown  of  the 
Communist  econcunic  macliinery  througlu>ut 
the  Soviet  world. 

Kremlin  plans  which  look  perfect  on  paper 
aren't  working  out  in  practice.  Farmers, 
forced  onto  collective  farms  made  up  ot  their 
own  conOscated  land,  cut  production.  The 
result  is  spreading  food  shortages.  Workers, 
prodded  by  the  Communists  into  Iiigh  pro- 
duction quotas,  drag  their  heels  instead. 
On  top  of  this  is  a  growing  scarcity  of  indus- 
trial raw  materials  and  equipment.    Moscow 
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has  milked  Hm  aatellitea  of  almoet  everything 
forcing  down  living  standards. 

Now  the  Communist  cupboard  in  Eastern 
E\irope  is  about  liare.  Iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction is  way  off  schedule.  Metal  working 
plants — turning  out  arms — are  unable  to 
work  at  capacity  t>ecause  they  can't  get  raw 
materials.  Transportation  is  a  mesC.  Hardly 
anybody  has  enough  to  eat.  The  whole  lys- 
tem  is  showing  deep  cracks  at  the  very  time 
sullen  people,  held  In  subjugation,  are  begin- 
ning to  rebel  against  their  Soviet  bosses. 

Trouble  In  the  satellites  Is  putting  new 
llfht  on  the  Russian  peace  offensive.  The 
Communist  rulers  are  playing  for  time — 
urgently  needed  to  hold  things  together. 
Moecow's  strategy  is  to  get  out  of  the  war 
in  Asia,  which  is  a  drain  on  the  entire  Soviet 
system,  and  to  tone  down  the  cold  war 
everywhere. 

Trade  Is  the  objective.  As  European  ex- 
perU  see  It,  the  Kremlin's  best  chance  of 
holding  the  Soviet  world  together  is  to  tap 
the  West  for  lielp — to  get  its  iiands  on  the 
outside  world's  surplus  of  consmner  goods 
so  the  workers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  can 
be  offered  a  little  more  of  tlie  comforts  of  life. 
The  Communists  can't  supply  them,  and  the 
uprising  in  Berlin  gave  them  their  worst 
fright  since  Tito  kicked  the  Russians  out  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Open  revolt  is  breaking  through  the  crust 
of  Soviet  rule  in  East  E\irope,  exposing  weak- 
nesses that  are  deep  seated.  In  Berlin  a 
Communist  order  for  more  work  at  the  same 
pay  touched  tilings  off.  Workers  roamed  the 
streets  chanting  the  German  equivalent  of 
"We  want  freedom;  we  want  bread.  We  will 
knock  the  Russians  dead."  The  first  mo- 
ment the  Russians — as  part  of  their  "peace 
offensive" — tried  to  soften  their  rule,  the  East 
Berllners  exploded  into  a  riot  to  get  rid  of 
Soviet  tyranny  and  exploitation. 

The  people's  poUce— st^posedly  a  Soviet 
puppet  army — not  only  faUed  to  restore  or- 
der but  many  policemen  shed  their  uniforms 
and  deserted  to  West  Berlin.  The  Russians 
finally  had  to  call  in  their  own  troops  to  put 
down  the  riot.  Word  spread  throughout  the 
East  German  zone  and  strikes  developed  In 
other  industrial  cities.  Refugees,  poiu-lng 
out  of  East  Germany,  estimate  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  population  will  support  the 
Communist  government  in  a  crisis.  Moet 
Germans  are  waiting  for  a  chance  to  turn  on 
the  Russians. 

The  Berlin  riot  was  not  an  isolated  case. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Czechoslovakia 
earlier  this  month.  There  a  currency  reform 
that  wiped  out  savings  and  practically  dou- 
bled prices  brought  p  near-rev<dutlon. 

Rlou.  walkouU.  slowdowns  broke  out  in 
*  factory  after  factory.  Workers  at  the  Skoda 
"  arms  plant  stormed  the  town  hall,  tore  down 
pictures  of  Communist  leaders,  burned  city 
records,  then  returned  to  the  plant  and 
wrecked  the  machinery.  The  riots  ran  on  for 
more  than  a  week.  Some  Communist  func- 
tionaries threw  away  their  party  buttons  and 
Joined  in  the  uprising. 

Quiet  was  restored  to  Csechoelovakia  only 
after  the  Ccwnmunlst  Army  brought  out 
tanks  as  in  Berlin  and  stationed  machine 
gunners  in  the  streets.  Communist  news- 
papers frankly  described  the  situation  as  an 
attempt  to  "overtlirow  the  Communist 
regime." 

Reports  of  trouble  in  Bulgaria  have  been 
seeping  throxigh  the  Iron  Curtain,  too.  Pood 
riots  broke  out  in  early  June.  Months  be- 
fore that.  Communist  officials  admitted  they 
were  running  into  active  resistance  from  the 
peasants.  There  have  i)een  persistent  reports 
of  resistance  bands  operating  in  the  hill* 
near  Sofia. 

The  same  thing  apparently  is  developing 
In  Poland,  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  Com- 
munist sateUltes.  Western  diplomats  have 
just  discovered  that  as  recently  as  last  au- 
tumn armed  resistance  groups  were  spreading 
tlirough  the  forests  of  East  Poland.  And  the 
Catholic  Church  continues  to  be  a  major 


center  of  Polish  resistance  to  eommunlMn. 
Just  2  weeks  ago  the  Monsignor  of  tlM  War- 
saw Cathedral  delivered  a  sermon  attacking 
Communist  restrictions  on  religion. 

It  is  the  troubles  In  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia tliat  give  the  Kremlin  Its  sharpest 
concern,  however.  The  most  significant  fac- 
tor, in  the  view  of  the  experts,  is  that  the 
rioters  in  lx>th  places  were  predominantly 
workers — people  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
favored  class  of  Commimist  regimes.  Of  all 
the  satellites,  the  two  countries  that  are 
most  advanced,  most  industrialized,  and 
where  the  workers  are  the  biggest  class  tiave 
produced  the  biggest  uprisings. 

In  t>oth  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  the 
workers  tiave  a  long  tradition  behind  them. 
Although  free  unions  have  been  suppressed 
for  years,  both  countries  still  have  a  corps 
of  union  leaders  who  can  recall  the  day  when 
strikes,  demonstrations,  and  organized  pro- 
tests were  effective  weapons  for  improving 
living  and  working  conditions.  These  weap- 
ons now  have  Xyeexx  turned  against  the 
Communist  rulers. 

Basic  troubles  in  the  Communist  empire 
show  up  in  what  has  been  happening  in 
East  Germany.  There  the  drive  to  build 
Eteel  and  armament  plants  caused  export 
indiistrles  to  fall  down  on  their  contracts 
with  the  Czeclis  and  Poles  who,  in  retxirn. 
cut  down  their  own  shipments  to  Germany. 
On  top  of  this,  the  Rtissians  have  l>een 
taking  out  the  best  of  East  Germany's  rail- 
way equipment  as  World  War  II  reparations. 
Soviet-zone  railroads,  terribly  run  down, 
brought  a  breakup  of  the  delivery  system 
between  Industrial  centers.  Nearly  half  the 
locomotives  are  In  repair  shops  all  the  time. 
Meanwhile,  newly  buUt  railroad  equipment 
is  shipped  off  to  Russia. 

Result  is  a  snowballing  economic  crisis. 
As  private  consumer-goods  industries  were 
deprived  of  raw  materials,  many  essentials 
vanished  from  the  shops.  A  nail  is  a  rarity 
in  East  Berlin. 

German  resentment  at  the  Communists 
has  been  growing,  too,  because  oi  the  food 
and  housing  shortages.  Despite  a  drop  in 
food  supplies,  large  reserves  have  been  stock- 
piled for  the  growing  Russian  Army  in  Ger- 
many. Health  has  deteriorated  because  of 
Improper  diets,  the  lack  of  medicines  and 
deplorable  housing.  New  homes  have  been 
built  mostly  for  party  bosses  and  bureau- 
crats. Construction  workers,  unable  to 
build  themselves  a  deccfnt  place  to  Uve,  liave 
been  forced  to  work  on  huge  projects  for  ttie 
military — bfirracks  and  coastal  defenses. 

Smoldering  resentments  at  the  whole  sys- 
tem finally  burst  into  fiame  when  the  Krem- 
lin raised  the  work  quotas.  It  was  the  same 
tiling  that  brought  the  explosion  in  Csecho- 
slovakla.  In  Germany,  Soviet  moves  to  pla- 
cate the  people  by  admitting  Communist 
mistakes,  restoring  freedom  and  encouraging 
private  business  came  too  late  to  hold  anti- 
Russian  feelings  in  check. 

Still  more  troubles  are  building  up  for 
Moscow.  Throughout  the  satellites,  food  Is 
scarce  now  and  the  scarcity  threatens  to 
develop  into  famine  in  some  areas.  Produc- 
tion is  slumping  on  millions  of  acres  of 
farmland  that  have  been  turned  into  ooUec- 
tlves. 

East  Europe's  peasants,  accustomed  to  till- 
ing their  own  land  and  marketing  their  own 
crops,  refuse  to  work  hard  for  the  big  "food 
factories"  of  the  Communists.  Thoee  inde- 
pendent farmers  who  remain  are  crippled  by 
the  lack  of  equipment  and  by  bureaucratic 
directives  that  confuse  every  phase  of  farm 
work.  The  res\ilt  is  acute  food  shortages  in 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  East  Ger- 
many, and  elsewhere. 

In  Poland,  collective  farms  are  producing 
a  third  less  than  they  did  as  privately  owned 
farms.  Growing  conditions  are  good  this 
year,  but  acreage  is  down. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  a  Communist  scheme 
to  speed  up  production  last  year  produced  a 
crop  failure  instead.    They  set  tbe  planting 


dates  too  early  and  crope  were  lost  to  frost. 
The  weather  did  not  proceed  acceding  to 
plan.  

In  Hungary,  an  estimated  7  million  acres 
normally  planted  in  tiie  spring  were  not  eve.i 
plowed  for  this  crop  year.  Siusrtages  of  flour. 
bread,  potatoes,  and  milk  Iiave  l>een  described 
as  catastrophic. 

In  Rumania,  grain  production  is  lower  than 
it  was  l)efore  World  War  IL  Attempts  to 
blame  it  on  the  weather  proved  ridlculotis 
when  it  was  discovered  ttiat  farms  in  nearby 
Tiigoslavla  are  producing  bigger  crops  tlian 
before  the  war. 

Tills  area— once  the  breadbasket  of  Eu- 
rope— Is  the  food  bin  of  the  Soviet  world. 
Poor  crops  and  unrest  among  the  farmers  are 
spreading  disaster  Into  the  cities  where  the 
demand  for  food  has  been  growing  steadily. 
The  failure  of  the  Communist  system  to 
feed  the  people  and  provide  them  with  some 
of  the  ordinary  comforts  lias  created  splral- 
ing  Inflation  everywhere  l»ecause  of  the  com- 
petition for  what  scant  supplies  are  avail- 
able. 

There  is  evidence  now  that  the  situation 
is  getting  out  of  hand  for  the  Russians. 
Working  people — the  heroes  of  Moscow  prop- 
agandists— are  showing  that  they  are  ready 
to  club  and  stone  the  Russians  the  first  good 
chance  they  get.  The  Soviet  Army,  instead 
of  withdrawing  as  hinted,  finds  It  has  much 
work  to  do  In  East  Europe,  just  to  keep 
order.  Communist  police  in  the  satellitee 
are  not  up  to  the  job. 

A  crackup  is  a  real  Uireat  for  Moecow. 
Communist  strategy  to  forestaU  it  is  the 
peace  offensive — ^to  let  everybody  relax,  to 
promise  more  freedom  and  more  goods  to  tbe 
workers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  drive 
for  mare  East-West  trade  is  made  more 
urgent  tiian  ever  by  the  riots  in  Berlin. 

Russia  needs  trade  and  needs  it  fast  to 
placate  the  Soviet  Empire.  If  she  doesn't 
get  it,  the  whole  stiaky  structure  may  come 
tumbling  down. 


Appeasement  A  La  Mode 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SflinTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  by  Miss  Freda  Utley  entitled 
"Appeasement  a  la  Mode."  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  Issue  of  Human 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Mr.  Nehru,  of  India,  is  doing  his 
level  best  to  create  an  attitude  of  neu- 
tralism in  the  entii'e  area  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  eastward  through  In- 
dia. As  one  official  recently  said,  Nehm 
is  no  friend  of  the  United  States  nor  is 
he  peace  loving  as  some  would  believe. 
He  is  the  outstanding  exponent  of  ap- 
peasement as  Miss  Utley  points  out.  The 
article  in  question  follows: 

APFBASnCKMT  A  LA.  MOOB 

(By  Freda  Utley) 
The  peace-loving  Mr.  Neliru,  wlioee  con- 
cern for  small  or  \xnderprivileged  Asiatic  na- 
tione  does  not  extend  to  those  menaced  by 
Soviet  imperialism,  has  pronounced  himself 
satisfied  that  the  United  Nations  will  be 
able  to  -handle"  the  South  Koreans.  This 
statement  by  our  Indian  mentor  followed  on 
his  criticism  of  the  United  States  for  aUow- 
ing  Syngman  Bhee  to  get  out  of  hand  and 
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denouAee  the  armlsUee  which  laertfloea  his 
people  on  the  altar  of  appeasement.  No 
doubt  Nehru  la  right  In  believing  that  Indian 
troops  can  now  enter  Korea  without  getting 
hurt.  For,  as  a  Chinese  friend  ol  mine  re- 
marked, on  hearing  that  General  Clark  had 
warned  the  Republic  of  Korea  that  the  V.  N. 
would  cut  off  food  supplies,  as  well  as  am- 
munition, should  It  continue  to  fight  for  the 
liberation  of  Its  northern  countrymen:  "Well, 
so  doubt  America  will  have  little  difficulty  In 
defeating  the  South  Koreans." 

After  3  years  of  war  and  135,000  American 
casualties,  not  to  speak  of  the  2  million  South 
Korean  soldiers  and  clrlllans  who  have  been 
killed  or  wounded,  we  are  ending  up  by  coerc- 
ing our  friends.  Instead  of  defeating  our 
enemies.  All  the  oceans  of  words  with  which 
'-  eolxunnlsts  and  commentators,  together  with 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Poet,  are  flooding  the 
press  and  the  air,  cannot  wipe  out  the  stain 
of  America's  first  defeat. 

However  hard  the  Alsop  brothers  try  to 
convince  us  that  we  have  "achieved  the  main 
purpose  the  American  Government  had  In 
▼lew,"  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  failed 
to  chastise  the  aggressors;  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  remain  In  occupation  of  North 
Korea  and  control  the  whole  country  s  In- 
dustry and  power  supply:  that  the  Sj^let 
Union  has  defied  the  United  Natlone  with 
Impunity  by  openly  proclaiming  her  n.lti  to 
the  aggressors;  that  we  have  no  assurance 
even  that  the  American  and  other  allied 
prisoners  In  Communist  hands  will  not  suf- 
fer the  same  fate  as  the  German  soldiers 
whom  we  handed  over  to  Russia  In  1946, 
many  of  whom  are  today  still  in  Soviet  slave- 
labor  camps;  that  the  antl-Communlst  pris- 
oners *n  our  hands  are  to  be  subjected  to 
terrible  mental  pressures  and  threats  to  their 
families  to  make  them  return  home,  and 
relegated  to  the  status  of  DP's  if  they  still 
refuse. 

In  a  word,  that  the  war  fought  at  such 
huge  cost  In  lives  and  money  has  achieved 
less  than  nothing.  We  may  for  the  moment 
have  "survived"  and  escaped  disaster,  which 
Is  all  that  the  appeaaers  think  we  need  to 
have  done.  But  the  outcome  of  the  war 
leaves  oxir  enemies  more  confident,  oxa 
friends  disheartened,  and  the  mlddle-of-the- 
roaders  inclined  to  beUeve  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  those  who  choose  our  side  in  the 
•truggle  for  the  world. 

Even  Walter  Llppmann.  the  noblest  soph- 
ist of  them  all.  finds  It  a  bit  difficult  to 
convince  his  readers  that  "at  long  last  the 
Korean  war  ha«  been  brought  to  an  honor- 
able and  rational  end."  For  although  so 
many  of  our  scribes  seem  to  be  Intent  on  ob- 
scuring reality  for  pcdltlcal  purposes,  or 
■Imfriy  because  It  Is  profitable  to  pander  to 
the  human  desire  for  a  happy  ending,  there 
•re  still  a  sufficient  number  of  honest  and 
intelligent  Journalists  to  Insure  that  the 
truth  comes  out.  Certainly,  in  Washington 
at  least,  no  one  who  reads  David  Lawrence  s 
courageoiis  column  can  fail  to  be  aware  that 
we  are  deserting  a  gallant  ally  in  deference 
to  a  short-sighted  political  expediency  dic- 
tated by  Winston  Chxirchlll  and  our  Ameri- 
can appeaaers. 

Dean  Achason  must  be  chuckling  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  Republican  administration 
treating  Syngman  Rhee  and  his  people  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  he  treated  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  antl-Communlst  Chinese. 
Our  former  Secretary  of  State  might  even 
claim  to  have  been  more  merciful  in  his 
treatment  of  China  than  his  successors  have 
been  with  regard  to  Korea.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning. General  Marshall  and  Dean  Acheson 
endeavored  to  force  the  Chinese  NatlonalUts 
to  submit  to  Moscow  without  incurring  the 
losses  and  sacrifices  which  a  war  of  resistance 
entails.  "Our  Koreans"  on  the  other  hand 
were  encouraged  to  fight,  and  to  suffer  the 
devastation  of  their  country,  in  the  confident 
hope  that  with  mighty  Americana  fighting 
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tfcra  tbej  would  he  able  to  Ubarate 
their  country. 

tell  them  In  effect  that  their  sac- 

In  vain  since  this  was  never  our 

objective.    Yet,  In  his  June  7  letter 

Rhee,  President  Blaenhower  falls 

why,  if  otu*  objective  was  simply 

the  Korean  Communists  back  Into 

we  did  not  stop  fighting  In 

1950,  when  this  task  had  been  ac- 

Nor  why  the   United   Nations 

In  November  1950,  that  It  would  not 

less  than  Its  long  proclaimed  ob- 

a  united  and  peaceful  Korea,  and 

for  General  MacArthw  to 

;he  Yalu. 

Is  an  ominous  similarity  between 
Chinese  and  present  Korean  poll- 
December  1945,  and  again  a  year 
Truman   told  our   Chinese 
they  must  not  attempt  to  sup- 
and  unify  their  country 
means:  and  that  no  American  aid 
forthcoming  unless  and  until  they 
coalition    government    with    the 
On  June  7,  1953.  Elsenhower 
3yngman  Rhee  saying  that  he  must 
my  Idea  of  carrying  on  by  warfare 
for  the  unification  of  Korea  and 
l^tead  pursue  this  goal  by  political 
measures.    He  further  warned  the 
that  they  would  be  regarded 
shovild  they  attempt  to  liber- 
Korea  by  force.     Since  it  cannot 
even  by  the  most  fatuous  optt- 
Moscow  and  Peking  will  retreat 
or  moral  pressures  after  h  iv- 
stood  their  ground  against 
armed   might,    Elsenhower's    let- 
^lly  be  construed  all  over  Asia  as 
come  to  terms  with  the  Kremlin, 
parallel  is  even  more  apfuurent 
recalls  how  General  Marshall  em- 
ixms  and  anununltlon  to  the  Chl- 
In  1946-47  when  they  were 
to  defeat  the  Communists  with 
In   Korea   we   not  only  failed   to 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  before 
attacked,   we   also   failed   to   supply 
ammunition  to  our  own  soldiers 
Korean  war  began.     And  our  Amer- 
In  Korea,  like  Chiang  Kal- 
them.  were  forbidden  to  try  to 
and  were  stymied  by  prolonged 
peace-at-any-price  policy,   be- 
In  the  sununer  of  1951  after 
General  MacArthur,  has  now 
to  Its  logical  conclusion  by  the 
administration. 

so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 

fork  Times  and  others  who  speak 

that   we    must   defer    to    the 

our   allies,  is  manifestly  absurd. 

our  allies?     The  British  who,  al- 

have  contributed  some  soldiers, 

to   trade   with   the   enemy 

even  transported  his  troops?     The 

have  given  us  no  help  and  want 

the  Korean  war  in  order  that 

their  biurdens  in  Indochina? 

has  contributed   nothing   but 

for  the  Conununlst  side?     Or  the 

Korea  which  has  lield  70  percent 

and  which.  In  Elsenhower's  own 

engaged  all  its  resources,  hiunan 

in  a  struggle  which  will  go 

l^lstory  as  one  of  the  epic  struggles 

"?     By  what  logic  can  we  oon- 

l4gltimate  to  dictate  to  those  who 

with  us  the  heat  and  biu-den 

while   deferring  to   those   who 

our  allies  in  little   more   than 
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sTiffered  a  loss  of  national  pres- 
that  It  may  make  world  war 
The  Kremlin  must  now  be- 
lt is  at  liberty  to  try  the  game 
y^me,  anywhere  in  the  world,  with 
that   It   risks   nothing   worse 
up  where  it  started.     It  is  as 
gam*  one  player  knew  that  he 


eould  play  for  the  highest  stakes  with  t&« 
assiu-ance  that  If  he  wins  tie  can  take  the 
pot,  and  that  If  he  loses  he  will  have  to  pay 
nothing.  We  still  have  more  blue  chips  than 
the  Kremlin,  but  we  must  lose  in  the  long 
run  if  Moscow  can  continue  to  bid  the  limit, 
however  poor  Ita  hand,  bacause  we  rtfuae 
to  risk  ahythlng.  This  Is  surely  the  mean- 
ing which  the  Kremlin  will  read  into  Kisen- 
hower's  statement,  in  his  June  3  report  to 
the  Nation,  that  "there  Is  going  to  tw  no 
risk  of  a  general  war.  because  a  modem  war 
would  be  too  horrible  to  contemplate." 

Senator  Knowlans,  alone  among  our  leg- 
islators has  dared  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple that  our  one  hope  of  avoiding  a  third 
world  war  is  to  risk  It  while  we  are  still 
stronger  than  our  enemies.  But  even  he,  no 
doubt  in  deference  to  Republican  Party  loy- 
alty, has  advised  Syngman  Rhee  to  give  in. 

Lost  allies  are  not  merely  lost.  Sooner 
or  later  they  are  driven  to  Join  the  other 
side.  As  the  Korean  Ambassador  stated  on 
Meet  the  Press,  May  31,  every  nation  In  Asia 
Is  waiting  to  see  which  side  is  the  stronger. 
Can  one  doubt  that  K'Trea's  fate  will  lead 
the  realista  to  decide  that  some  sort  of  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the 
only  hope  of  saving  their  skins?  The  fact 
that  we  have  sued  for  peace  In  a  war  which 
we  could  have  won,  rather  than  risk  war 
with  Russia,  serves  notice  on  the  world  that 
we  lack  the  resolution  to  provide  a  banner 
to  which  all  freemen  can  repair.  The  forces 
of  neutralism,  or  appeasement,  in  Europe, 
as  in  Asia,  will  Inevitably  gain  strength.    • 

Those  who  compare  Panmunjom  to  Munich 
are  also  wrong.  All  that  the  much-abused 
Neville  Chamberlain  did  was  to  agree  to  the 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  the 
Sudetenland,  which  was  a  part  of  Czecho- 
slovakia inhabited  by  Germans,  which  had 
formed  part  of  4he  Aiutro-Hungarlan  Em- 
pire, and  which  would  never  have  been 
awarded  to  the  Czechs  If  Wilson's  14  pointa 
had  been  adhered  to.  But  at  Panmunjom 
we  have  agreed  to  award  to  the  aggressors 
a  part  of  Korea  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Koreans.  What  we  are  witnessing  today  can 
be  more  aptly  compared  to  the  secret  Teheran 
and  Yalta  agreementa  which  delivered  the 
Poles  to  Ruaaia  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  China,  as  well 
as  of  all  Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  United  States,  perhaps  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  in  other  countries,  for- 
eign policy  is  determined  by  domestic  poli- 
tics. But,  except  in  the  very  short  run,  la 
it  really  likely  that  the  Republicans  hav« 
won  increased  support  by  out-Achesonlng 
Acheson  In  th»  Far  East?  Can  the  Demo- 
crats fall  in  the  future  to  exploit  to  ths 
full  the  argument  that  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
nvinlstration  went  even  further  along  the 
line  of  appeasement  than  lU  predecessor? 
Already  the  Washington  wags  are  aaying  that 
the  Democrata  started  the  Korean  war  and 
the  Republlcana  lost  It. 

The  blame  cannot  simply  be  placed  on 
the  President.  Our  fata  lies  not  in  the  stars 
but  in  ourselves.  Tremendous  pressures 
have  been  exerted  on  the  administration 
from  many  aides  to  take  the  peace  offered 
and  let  our  credit  go.  The  pressures  are 
exerted  by  the  financial  Interesta  who  want 
to  do  business  with  Stalin's  successors  and 
the  antl-antl-Communlsta  who  believe  that 
the  Soviets,  although  they  have  slimed,  are 
basically  virtuous  or  progressive. 

Abetting  these  appeasement  Infiuences  are 
the  British,  confident  that  therell  always 
be  an  England  so  long  as  there  are  other 
nations  to  throw  into  the  greedy  Jaws  of 
the  Communist  Moloch.  Last  but  not  least, 
there  are  the  good  men  of  Uttle  faith  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Republican  Party's  only  hope 
of  survival  Is  to  give  the  people  what  they 
want  at  the  moment,  namely  peace,  at  what- 
ever cost  to  the  future  security  of  th*  United 
States. 
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But  what  win  tt  profit  the  Republican 
Party  to  win  the  next  election  if  America 
loses  Ita  soul,  and  prepares  the  way  for  its 
future  defeat  by  betraying  the  faith  hitherto 
reposed  in  us  by  those  who  prefer  death  to 
enslavement? 


CeBtcBBuJ  Cclebratioii  of  the  Cilj  •! 
Lo*to«tce,  lad. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   IKDUNA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr>  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
can  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  city  of 
Loogootee,  Ind.,  which  is  being  held 
throughout  this  week. 

Pull  beards  and  the  clothing  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
community  of  Loogootee  carries  out  the 
adamant  spirit  of  the  pioneers  in  more 
wajrs  than  Just  that  of  dress.  No  people 
in  the  United  States  carries  out  to  a 
greatCT  degree  the  fine  character,  cour- 
age, friendliness,  and  industry  that  our 
r  oneer  forefathers  gave  us  as  our  heri- 
tage than  those  among  the  rolling  hiUs 
of  southern  Indiana. 

The  city  of  Loogootee  is  typical  of  the 
best  of  southern  Indiana.  No  higher 
tribute  could  be  paidlx)  any  people.  I 
take  great  pride  in  pointing  out  this 
celebration  of  real  Americans. 


u  Aidress  •■  Defease  Before  tbe 
Restfre  Officers  Assodatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  xaasACHUSBrTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  text  of  the  address 
by  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
before  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  on  Friday,  June  26. 
1953: 

I  am  deeply  pleased  to  appear  once  again 
at  the  national  convention  of  the  Reserve 
Ofllcers'  Association.  Since  I  am  a  sort  of 
charter  member  of  this  organization,  I  feel 
right  at  home. 

As  you  know,  I  helped  to  organize  the 
first  association  of  Reserve  ofllcers,  in  Kansas 
City  back  In  1922.  In  the  past,  we  have 
agreed  with  one  another  on  some  of  the 
basic  LsBues  before  the  coxwtry,  and  I  think 
we  still  do. 

During  the  6  months  that  have  passed 
since  I  left  the  Whlta  House,  I  have  done 
some  real  work  and  also  a  good  deal  of  Just 
plain  resting.  It  has  been  a  real  treat  for 
me  to  be  able  to  read  the  papers  without 
having  to  make  plans  for  the  handling  of  tbe 
problems  that  appear  there.  Somebody  else 
has  the  Job  of  doing  the  worrying  I  used  to 
do. 

Occaalocally.  the  temptation  has  been  very 
strong     to    do    a    little    Monday-morning 


quartwbaeking  and  advise  any  successor  on 
how  he  should  handle  partknilar  situations. 
But  so  far  I  have  resisted  that  temptation, 
and  I  think  I  deserve  a  little  credit  for 
that. 

Whenever  responsibility  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  passed  from 
one  party  to  the  other  in  our  lilstory,  there 
has  been  a  measure  of  change  and  a  measure 
of  continuity.  Prom  my  vantage  point  in 
Missouri,  It  has  been  extremely  Interesting — 
at  times,  downright  fascinating — to  watch 
the  new  administration  review  the  policies 
of  the  oiO.  administration  and  to  observe 
where  changes  occur  and  where  there  has 
been  continuity. 

POLICY    irOBT    BX    UOWTimitHO 

In  the  stated  objectives  of  oiu-  foreign 
policy.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
has  been  more  continuity  than  there  has 
been  change.  This  Is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
A  foreign  policy,  by  ita  very  nature,  needs 
to  be  a  continuing  policy.  And  if  4t  Is  to 
continue.  It  has  to  be  a  national  policy,  not 
Just  a  party  policy. 

During  my  term  of  office,  we  did  succeed 
In  maintaining  a  tmlj  national,  bipartisan 
policy.  Although  there  was  always  one  wing 
of  the  Republican  Party  that  was  bent  on 
obstructing,  and  wrecking,  our  foreign  policy 
objectives,  there  were  enough  Republicans 
who  Joined  with  us  to  make  possible  our 
great  national  undertakings. 

Our  work  In  the  United  Nations,  our  pro- 
gram for  the  revival  of  Europe,  our  efforta 
to  rally,  strengthen,  and  unite  the  whole 
free  world  against  communism — all  these 
were  national  programs,  with  support  by 
almost  all  Democrata  and  by  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  Republican  Party.  When  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  In  defending  the 
Republic  of  Korea  against  brutal  aggression, 
we  had  bipartisan  support  then  too. 

I  have  been  glad  to  observe  that  the  elec- 
tions of  last  fall  have  not  changed  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Democratic  Par^y  toward  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Tbe 
Democratic  Party,  in  the  Congress  and  out. 
continues  to  support  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  unity  and  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  elections  of 
last  fall  have  strengthened  the  irresponsible 
element  in  the  Republican  Party.  The  grave 
burden  of  national  leadership  has  apparently 
brought  about  no  change  in  the  attitude 
of  tbe  reckless  and  isolationist  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

As  a  consequence,  whenever  a  critical  Issue 
of  oxir  foreign  policy  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress, it  Is  the  Democrata  whose  votes  can 
be  coimted  on  to  keep  this  country  on  the 
road  to  peace  and  freedom. 

ncBT  ovxK  ant  «ficiiT.T.Bn 

Just  last  week,  our  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram came  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  vote.  Effort  after  effort  was  made, 
principally  by  Republicans,  to  slash  that 
program  well  below  the  margin  of  safety. 
The  Republican  leadership  appealed  to  the 
Republican  Members  to  support  the  program 
of  a  Republican  President.    But  in  vain. 

Republicans  by  the  score  deserted  their 
leaders  to  vote  for  the  cuts.  In  fact,  I  am 
told  a  majority  of  Republicans  voted  for  the 
cuta  and  against  their  President  in  the 
standing  votes  when  their  tvames  were  not 
recorded.  It  was  the  Democrata,  under  Sam 
RATBuaN,  the  minority  leader,  who  provided 
the  margin  of  victory  for  the  Republican 
administration  on  these  amendments. 

I  am  proud  of  that. 

I  know  that  our  President  has  the  approval 
of  the  Democratic  Party  for  our  continuing 
national  poUcles  for  peace  and  freedom. 
And  I  am  sure  that  whenever  the  President 
fighto  for  his  international  policies  against 
the  growing  forces  of  isolationism,  the  Demo- 
crate  in  Congress  will  certainly  back  him  up, 
and  give  him  the  fullest  support.  As  a  mi- 
nority party,  we  stiU  stand  for  what  is  be- 
lieved in  when  we  were  in  the  majority. 


I  think  that  is  the  way  a  responsible  oppo- 
sition party  ought  to  optr&te. 

I  believe  we  are  seeing  some  resulta  from 
these  continuing  national  policies.  I  think 
we  will  see  even  greater  resulta  if  they  are 
firmly  pursued  by  a  united  country,  over  an 
even  longer  period  ot  time. 

There  are  signs  of  tension  behind  tbe  Iron 
Cnrtain.  The  Soviet  policies  of  aggression 
are  meeting  growing  difficulties.  These  de- 
velopmenta  did  not  Jtist  happen  by  them- 
sdves:  many  of  them  came  about,  directly 
or  indirectly,  because  of  things  that  this 
Nation  did  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  or 
4  or  6  years  ago. 

SIGNS     BEBIND     IBOK     CUBTAUT 

Take  Berlin,  for  example.  Plve  years  ago, 
you  remember,  the  Communista  blockaded 
the  city  of  Berlin  and  tried  to  starve  ita  brave 
people  into  surrender.  We  came  to  their 
support  with  an  unprecedented  airlift.  The 
flag  of  freedom  continued  to  fiy  in  Berlin. 

Last  week,  in  the  sector  of  Berlin  Uiat  Is 
still  under  the  heel  of  the  Red  army,  and 
throughout  the  Rtuslan-occupled  zone  of 
Germany,  we  saw  a  great  spontaneous  up- 
rising of  the  German  people  against  their 
oppressors.  We  saw  that  the  aplrlt  of  free- 
dom was  still  alive  there  in  spite  of  years  of 
repression.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
would  ever  have  been  the  case  U  we  had 
pulled  out  of  Berlin  in  1948. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  thing  like  this 
would  have  happened  If  we  had  abandoned 
the  free  people  of  Korea  in  1950. 

Despite  the  signs  that  o\ir  national  poU- 
cles may  be  succeeding,  there  Is  no  reason 
for  anybody  to  think  that  our  troubles  are 
over.  The  greatest  danger  period  of  the 
cold  war  is  not  necessarily  behind  us.  as 
aame  seem  to  think.  We  may  he  in  our 
greatest  danger  period  now.  or  it  may  t>e 
ahead  of  us.  Nobody  on  this  aide  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 

But  we  do  know  that  aU  around  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Soviet  empire  are  explosive  spota 
where  violence  can  erupt  at  any  time.  From 
such  eruptions,  a  chain  of  evento  can  alwajrs 
lead  to  a  crisis,  in  which  tbe  Communista 
may  take  some  reckless  step  that  wUl  plunge 
the  world  into  war.  Or,  as  problems  and 
tensions  grow  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  tyranto  in  the  Krem- 
lin may  deliberately  rlak  everything  in  a  cold 
and  ruthless  gamble  on  the  use  of  force, 
rather  than  face  the  posslbUlty  of  a  weak- 
ening of  their  power. 

Any  weakness  on  our  part  will  Increase 
these  dangers.  It  would  be  tragic  indeed  If 
our  success  tbxxs  far  ahould  lead  us  to  slack- 
en o\ir  efforta  prematurely. 

KXDB  KTK  OUS  DOVTSSS 

This  brings  me  to  the  principal  topic  1 
wish  to  talk  about  to  you  tonight.  That  is 
our  national  defense. 

National  defense,  like  our  foreign  policy, 
should  be  a  bipartisan  affair.  It  affects  the 
futxire  of  every  one  of  us,  no  matter  what 
our  political  beliefs  may  be.  And  so  I  want 
to  talk  about  our  national  defense  tonight, 
not  as  a  Democrat,  but  as  a  citizen,  as  one 
who  is  deeply  concerned  with  that  subject, 
and  has  had  considerable  experience  with  It. 
Our  national  defense  is  a  key  element  in 
our  whole  foreign  policy.  We  cannot,  we 
simply  cannot,  lead  the  free  world  and  secure 
a  condition  of  peace  If  our  defenses  are  weak. 

Big  talk  does  not  Impress  the  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  Empire.  They  are  champions  at 
hlg  talk  themselves,  and  at  doubletalk,  and 
we  can't  challenge  them  In  that  field.  What 
impresses  them  are  planes,  and  divisions,  and 
ships.  What  they  wateh  most  carefully  Is 
not  the  speeches  we  make,  but  how  m\Kh 
effort  we  are  putting  into  our  national  de- 
fense. They  wateh  our  national  defense  ap- 
propriations, and  they  plan  their  moves  ac- 
cordingly. 

Three  years  ago,  after  the  Communist  at- 
tack on  Korea,  we  set  out  on  a  very  inten- 
sive effort  to  build  our  military  forces  to 
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the  potnt  where  we  could  feel  reasonably  se- 
cure against  the  naked  alma  ot  world  ooa- 
qtwst  that  the  Soriets  had  displayed. 

As  In  matters  of  foreign  policy,  we  had  a 
very  iminreaslTe  degree  of  national  tintty  in 
our  rearmament  effort,  too.  Our  unity,  and 
our  determination,  must  In  themewlvee  haTe 
given  the  Kremlin  pause.  Bepublleans  and 
Democrats  Joined  together  In  voting  the  leg- 
iaiatlon,  and  the  appropriations.  Ifany  pa- 
triotic Republicans — like  Bob  Lorett — ^Robert 
A.  Lovett,  as  Secretary  of  Defense — and  Ctaar- 
Ue  Wilson  of  General  Electric — Charles  S. 
l^lson.  then  Dlrecttv  of  Defense  MoblUaa- 
tlon — and  Eric  Johnston — ^former  Stabtllaa- 
tlon  Director — came  Into  our  Democratic  ad- 
ministration to  help  administer  the  moblll- 
aatlon  program. 

In  thoee  days  after  the  attack  on  Korea, 
flew  men  raised  any  questlsn  as  to  the  xir- 
gency  of  the  need — here  and  In  other  free 
lands — ^to  build  military  torceB  so  strong  that 
the  Russians  would  not  dare  attack  again. 
And  few  men  raised  any  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  do  what  It  set  out 
to  do. 

All  through  1951  and  1952.  the  criticism 
that  I  received  was  mainly  from  the  oppo- 
site direction:  Why  weren't  we  arming  fast- 
er?   Why  weren't  we  doing  more? 

Tou  Reserve  officers  In  this  audience  were. 
I  believe,  among  the  people  who  asked  those 
questions.  You  knew  something  about  war 
firsthand.  Tou  knew  the  Russians  were 
arming  swiftly.  Tou  had  no  illusions  about 
their  Intentions.  Tou  wanted  to  be  sun 
that  this  great  Nation  was  keeping  pace. 

QXTMSTJOHB  PLXASXD    EOK 

Looking  back  now.  I  am  glad  that  you  and 
others  asked  those  questions.  Tou  gave  ua 
the  support  we  needed  to  lay  out,  and  start, 
a  program  that  was  big  enough  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  times  In  which  we  live. 

During  1961,  as  we  went  rapidly  ahead  on 
military  production,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
studied  the  question  as  to  what  otir  military 
goals  for  the  nest  few  years  should  be.  They 
emerged  with  a  balanced  in-ogram  which 
called  for  an  army  of  ai  divisions,  a  navy 
of  over  400  active  ships,  and  an  air  force  of 
143  wings.  And  they  urged  that  we  try  to 
achieve  those  taints  Jiist  as  soon  as  possible 
after  1954— because  it  was  about  that  time 
that  they  expected  the  Soviets  to  have 
amassed  a  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs  that 
would  put  this  country  in  the  gravest  kind  of 
danger. 

And  there  never  was  any  idea,  as  has  been 
Incorrectly  said  In  some  high  places,  that  our 
post-Korea  defense  program  was  designed  to 
build  up  to  a  peak  at  1954  or  at  any  other 
I>artlcular  time.  Our  plans  were  to  build  the 
defense  forces  we  need  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  then  to  continue  these  forces  at  whatever 
strength  was  necessary  for  as  long  as  nec- 
essary. 

The  scope  and  timing  of  this  program  were 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  civilian  leaders 
of  the  Government.  As  finally  adopted,  it 
represented  the  composite  Judgment  of  our 
military  and  civilian  leadership. 

So  it  was  toward  those  targets  that  we 
proceeded  during  all  of  1952.  It  Is  of  the 
highest  significance  that  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vand- 
enberg.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  testified  a 
little  while  ago  that  nothing  has  happened 
to  change  the  strategic  estimate  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  which  that  program  was 
based. 

I  am  sorry  to  read,  however,  and  I'm  siire 
you  are,  that  a  great  deal  has  happened  to 
cut  that  program  down. 

All  of  us  are  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
a  real  change,  a  real  transformation,  of  So- 
viet policy  and  its  threat  to  our  survlTal. 
There  have  already  been  some  signs  of 
change.  But  we  cannot  tell  yet  what  these 
signs  mean.  As  the  President  has  said,  our 
Government  sees  no  reliable  evidence  of  any 
modification  in  the  fundamental  Soviet  ■^i™ 
of  world  dominion. 


We  eail  be  sure  of  one  thing,  in  any  ease. 
We  mustlbe  strongly  armed,  now  and  as  far 
we  can  see.     If  the  Soviets  are 
Interested  In  real  settlements,  we 
kble  to  negotiate  from  strength, 
are  tempted  to  make  war,  we  must 
3  deter  them  by  our  strength, 
they  should  attack,  we  must  be 
them  back,  by  strength. 


genuinely 
must  be 

If  they 
be  able 

And  If 
able  to 


btat 


tlal  thlnf 
I  hope 


our  new 


IS  flTSJUfOTU 

No  malker  what  way  lies  ahead,  the  essen- 


is  always  strength, 
that  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 


you  In  tlie  audience  In  particular,  will  aak 


national  leaders  the  same  question 
you  always  asked  me.  Are  we  building 
enough  Strength?  Are  we  building  it  fast 
I  hope  you  satisfy  yourselves,  and 
satisfy  yourselves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  ti  lat  the  Oovenunent's  new  lower 
targets  w  II  give  tis  all  the  strength  we  need 
he  Soviets  from  attacking,  and  all 
the  stren  ^  we  need  to  defeat  them  if  they 
do  attack . 

ire  the  important  questions.  Be- 
cause you  cannot  balance,  as  if  on  a  scale, 
the  desiikbllity  of  spending  a  few  billion 
dollars  afainst  the  desirability  of  surviving 
Nation,  we  must  spend  whatever 
we  have  lb  spend  to  protect  ourselves  against 

menao  >  that  threatens  to  wipe  out  o\ir 
clvlllsatldn. 

There  ian  be  no  doctrine  more  dangerous 
than  the]  notion  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
defend  ourselves.  And  no  doctrine  quite  so 
foolish  el  :her. 

Do  you  remember  back  in  1939  and  1940? 
Trance  lu  d  been  trying  to  balance  her  budg- 
et. Whei  1  she  was  overrun  the  budget  didn't 
matter  aiky  longer.  In  England  the  econo- 
mizers wt  nted  to  cut  the  budget  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  The  economizers  lost  that  argu- 
ment, and  It  was  a  good  thing  they  did.  be- 
cause the  Royal  Air  Force  saved  Britain  Aux- 
ing  the  B  ittle  of  Britain. 

And  ov  sr  on  this  side,  what  did  we  hear  In 
1939  and  1940?  Why.  we  heard  that  a  few 
billion  dsllars  more  of  Federal  spending 
would  wr  >ck  the  economy.  The  real  danger, 
we  heanj ,  wasn't  Hitler  or  Tojo— it  was  a 
bugaboo   Lnown  as  national  bankruptcy. 

To  our  great  misfortune  the  country  lis- 
tened altogether  too  much  to  that  kind  of 
talk.  We  dldnt  ezpumd  ow  defenses  nearly 
fast  enou  ;h.  So  in  December  1941  the  Ji^a- 
nese  felt  ve  weren't  strong  enough  to  defeat 
them — an  d  they  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Then  w  lat  happened?  We  forgot  all  about 
thoee  allcKed  dangers  of  wrecking  the  econ- 
omy. WeTspent  nearly  $350  billion  on  arma- 
ments anfl  war.  We  Increased  the  national 
debt  400  [percent.  And  our  economy,  after 
all  that,  dldnt  show  the  slightest  sign  of 
being  wrcckecL 

How  do  you  measure  the  health  of  an 
economy  anyhow?  You  don't  meas\ire  it 
simply  by  whether  the  Interest  rate  is  high, 
importani  as  that  may  seem  to  some  folks. 
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the  health  of  the  economy  by 
]  leople  who  want  to  work  can  find 
wages,  whether  national  pro- 
going  up,  whether  businesses  are 
whether   there   Is  opportunity  for 
to  start  and  make  a  i»ofit, 
standard  of  living  of  our  people 
rising,  whether  prices  are  reason- 
These  are  the  important  things. 
these  measures  our  economy  came 
Second  World  War  in  good  health. 
It     got    steadily     healthier 
the  postwar  period. 
,  we  had  some  inflation.    Much 
our  own  fault  and  could  have 
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Is  that  we  oould,  and  did,  affm-d 

program  that  took  close  to  half 

national  production — without 


Injuring  the  health  and  produetlTlty  of  our 
economy  at  alL 

Now  we  are  not  talking  about  taking  half 
of  oxir  national  output  for  defense:  we  are 
talking  about  how  much  to  take  within  a 
range  of  15  to  20  percent.  Tet  we  hear  sup- 
posedly intelligent  people  say  that  this  may 
bring  on  economic  collapse. 

The  fact  is  that  the  period  of  greatest 
strain  on  the  economy  from  the  defens* 
program — even  if  carried  out  in  full  as 
planned — Is  well  behind  us.  Raw  material 
supplies  had  been  expanded  so  that  short- 
ages were  no  longer  serious  by  the  end  of 
1952,  and  controls  were  being  rapidly  re- 
moved. Prices  and  purchasing  power  had 
stablllced.  We  were  carrying  the  load  of  our 
great  defense  program  with  truly  phenom- 
enal ease — as  all  of  you  have  to  admit  to 
yourselves  If  you  think  back  Just  6  months. 

In  brief,  if  there  la  anything  that  is 
threatening  to  bring  about  economic  col- 
lapse in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  It 
Is  not  expendltiires  for  national  defense. 

WHAT   Alf    ATTACK    WOUU>  DO 

If  it  were  true  that  we  could  not  afford 
rearmament  at  this  time,  Just  what  would 
we  do  if  the  Soviets  created  a  new  Pearl  Har- 
bor? Would  we  sit  on  our  hands  and  say, 
no,  we  can't  fight  back — it  would  wreck  the 
economy? 

Of  course  not — all  of  us  know  we  wouldn't. 
We  woiUd  throw  all  that  silly  talk  out  of  the 
window  and  rearm  as  fast  as  we  possibly 
could — and  in  the  process  we  would  spend 
not  Just  a  few  billions  of  dollars,  but  as  much 
as  a  trillion  or  more.  Ttxls  is  a  fantastic 
figure — 11.000  billion.  And  that  Is  only  the 
cost  In  dollars — not  the  cost  in  human  lives 
and  human  suffering. 

If  we  have  an  adequate  defense  program 
now.  we  can  perhaps  save  mankind  the  hor- 
ror at  another  mr — one  which  would  klU 
our  own  children  and  grandchildren  and 
bring  ruin  to  our  own  cities  and  factories 
and  homes.  Is  the  defense  program  worth 
It,  or  should  we  hide  behind  the  notion  that 
we  cant  afford  It? 

I  think  that  those  who  talk  about  our  de- 
fense program  being  too  big  may  be  letting 
their  pocketbooks  obscure  their  Judgment. 
It  Is  only  natural  to  wish  that  we  dldnt 
have  to  tax  ourselves  so  much  for  defense. 
This  Is  perfectly  human.  We  would  all  like 
lower  taxes.  But  I  warn  you  soberly  and 
plainly:  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  desire  for 
lower  taxes  into  cutting  comers  on  our  na. 
tlonal  security. 

Increasing  the  risk  of  world  war  m  means 
increasing  the  rlak  of  at<Hn  bombs  on  our 
own  homes.  Think  about  that  hard  and 
think  about  It  often. 

I  have  no  doubt,  personally,  that  if  our 
Government  lays  before  the  people  the  facts 
as  to  the  danger  In  which  the  free  world 
lies — and  the  amount  of  military  strength 
we  need  under  thoee  circumstances — the  peo- 
ple will  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

You  men  and  women  In  this  audience  who 
are  leaders  in  youir  own  communities  and 
who  have  a  special  understanding  of  the 
need  for  military  strength  have  a  very  real 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  You  can  en- 
courage your  Government  to  continue  to- 
ward adequate  military  goals.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment appears  to  be  relaxing  In  its  pur- 
suit of  military  security,  you  can  Insist  that 
strength  Is  preferable  to  weakness,  that 
safety  Is  to  be  preferred  to  danger. 

LOVRT'B  AOMOmTKUr  QDOTXD 

And  you  should  constantly  inquire  whether 
we  are  improving  our  defense  against  atomic 
attack  as  rapidly  as  the  Soviets  are  improv- 
ing their  abUlty  to  deUver  atomic  bombs; 
In  other  words,  whether  our  military  pro- 
gram even  now  is  broad  enough  and  whether 
our  present  goals  are  high  enough. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Bob 
I/>vett,  said  the  other  day  that  "the  costUest 
thing  in  the  world  Is  to  make  up  lost  time." 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  about  right.    And 
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the  saoney  that  we  save,  even  tbough  it  is 

"ti&rd"  money,  won't  knock  an  enemy  plane 
out  of  the  sky. 

To  repeat  something  that  I  said  once  be- 
fore, the  very  future  of  civilization  Is  at  stake 
in  what  we  of  this  generation  do  here  and 
now.  Let  \u  approach  the  great  problem  of 
war  and  peace  with  confidence  as  to  what  we 
can  do,  not  with  fear  about  our  limitations. 
Let  us  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  national  unity, 
with  a  firm  will  to  do  whatever  we  have  to 
do  to  preserve  everything  that  is  precious  to 
us.  Let  us  resolve  to  maintain  our  firmness 
and  our  determination  as  long  as  necessary, 
even  though  that  be  a  generation  or  longer. 

The  world  depends  upon  us.  I^et  us  meet 
the  chaUsnge. 


WWe  Morale  Rvm  Low 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

IK)N.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missouai 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Spettker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix ot  the  Record  I  include  therein 
the  following  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Diq^tch  of  Tuesday,  June  23, 1953, 
regarding  the  morale  of  the  United 
States  Goremment  worker  today: 
WRxax  MosALK  Runs  Low 

nie  morale  at  the  men  and  women  who  do 
the  work  that  runs  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment day  in  and  day  out  Is  low.  That  is  the 
finding  of  the  New  York  Times,  an  ardently 
proadmlnlstration  newspaper.  In  a  series  of 
articles  from  Its  correspondents  In  Washing- 
ton, Germany,  France,  England,  and  Greece. 
The  lowness  of  morale,  says  the  Times,  is  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  government  and  its 
effectlvenesss  in  dealing  with  Russian  diplo- 
matic and  propaganda  moves.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  an  especially  acute  sufferer. 
including  iU  Voice  of  Amertra,  the  cor- 
respondents report. 

These  developments  recall  a  prophetic 
colunm  by  Walter  Uppmann  3  months  ago  in 
which  he  said  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion must  win  the  confidence  and  following 
of  Government  employees  or  confront  de- 
moralization of  the  Government.  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann's  words  are  virtually  echoed  in  one  of 
the  reporu  to  the  Times  which  saya  the 
morale  of  workers  has  been  so  sadly  under- 
mined that  some  of  them  believe  that  orderly 
processes  of  Government  have  given  away  to 
a  vendetta  on  a  grand  scale. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  low  morale?  As 
the  Times "s  survey  disclosed  them,  they  are: 
Senator  McCabtht's  attacks  on  the  State 
Department,  the  Voice  of  America,  and  the 
Bohlen  appointment,  and  his  promise  of  Job 
immunity  to  informers.  The  dismissal  of 
Vincent,  the  recent  retirement  of  Kennan, 
and  the  Astln  case.  Nondelense  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Cabinet  officers  of  those  who 
are  attacked.  Executive  orders  directing  em- 
ployees to  inform  on  each  other  respecting 
illegal,  improper,  or  detrimental  courses  of 
action,  and  removing  civil  service  protection 
from  thousands  of  policymaking  Jobs. 

"To  make  the  situation  worse,  the  prob- 
lem," says  the  Times  report,  "Is  not  taken 
very  seriovisly  by  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration." 
'  Here  are  phrases  that  tell  what  the  Times 
reporters,  and  those  they  Interview,  think 
.   about  the  gravity  of  It: 

"Pear  of  reprisals  has  become  widespread. 
"The  morale  of   American   civil  servants 
In  Germany  has  been  disintegrating  at  an 
accelerated  pace  during  the  last  3  months. 


"Resignations  and  dismissals  without  ap- 
parent cause  have  had  a  shattering  effect. 

"Morale  has  been  xudermined  by  the  spec- 
tacle In  Washington. 

"American  bureaucracy  is  a  badly  blunted 
Instrument." 

Voice  of  America  writers  producing  what 
they  think  will  please  Senator  McCaetht  in- 
stead of  what  would  be  effective  propa- 
granda — Foreign  Service  employees  reporting 
what  they  think  is  iimocuous  enough  to  be 
safe  10  or  16  years  from  now,  instead  of  what 
they  know  to  be  the  facta — "soreheads"  reap- 
ing vengeance  on  their  feUows  by  turning 
Informer — these,  says  the  Times'  report,  are 
consequences  of  the  morale  slump. 

Weak  morale  In  the  State  Department  was 
reported  by  Edward  A.  Harris,  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  earlier 
this  month.  Mr.  Harris  found  spreading  de- 
moralization in  the  bran<;h  of  Government 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our  inter- 
national affairs.  It  was  due,  he  reported,  to 
repeated  attacks  on  the  State  Department 
and  Its  officers,  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Dulles,  has  put  up  no  defense. 

Fear  that  they  have  been  delivered  Into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  iincertalnty 
as  to  their  future,  could  not  but  wreck  the 
efficiency  of  those  who  do  the  work  of  any 
organization,  public  or  private.  But  the  con- 
dition Is  not  Irremediable.  The  President 
can  correct  it  if  he  will  give  reassurances 
and  if  those  reassiumnces  are  carried  out 
by  his  department  heads. 


CeafreMioBd  Pay 


ter  financially  in  inrivate  business  or  profes- 
sional life,  but  because  they  know  going  to 
Washington  means  taking  an  economic  beat- 
ing. 

Early  this  session  a  bill  raising  congres- 
sional salaries  to  t25,000  was  introduced. 
That's  lying  somewhere  in  a  cubbyhole  gath- 
ing  dust.  Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  voted  to  give  Congressmen 
some  monetary  relief  by  allowing  Members 
to  deduct  their  Washington  expenses  from 
their  Federal  income-tax  returns.  Bat 
menacing  swlshlngs  and  sHclngs  are  heard  in 
the  august  air  on  the  Senate  side,  where. 
Incidentally,  some  of  the  more  opulent  of  our 
Government  servants  hold  forth.  You  won't 
be  sticking  your  neck  out  too  far  if  you  inre- 
dlct  that  the  expense  deduction  bill  will  get 
the  hatchet. 

Some  Congressmen  oppose  financial  relief 
for  themselves  simply  because  they  feel  such 
opposition  looks  good  on  the  record  when 
they  go  back  to  the  meadows  and  oak  thick- 
ets to  seek  reelection.  Their  attitude  re- 
fiects  the  lack  of  public  awareness  of  tlie 
economic  sacrifice  of  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative. 

We're  not  trying  to  say  that  public  oOce 
should  offer  •  salary  tiaa/t  makes  a  man 
wealthy.  But  certainly  the  salary  should 
allow  him  to  manage  his  affairs  without  any 
greater  stj-ain  than  would  be  experienced  as 
a  private  citizen.  The  salary  should  be  8\iffl- 
cient  to  prevent  the  official  from  worrying 
about  his  financial  position.  Though  it  need 
not  offer  a  profit,  neither  should  it  offer  a 
discouragement. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSNER 

or  cAuroBMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tkuraday.  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  un- 
doubtedly my  colleagues  will  find  inter- 
est in  the  yiews  expressed  editorially  In 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  relating 
to  congressional  pay.  Under  leave  to 
insert  extraneous  matter,  I  include  that 
paper's  J\me  24  lead  editorial  entitled 
"Congressional  Salaries": 

CoHcxsssxoif  AI.  SALAann 

Congress  has  always  seemed  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  fact  that  it  controls  its  own 
purse  strings  and  must  deliver  the  decision 
on  any  proposal  to  raise  congressional 
salaries. 

It's  not  that  the  gentlemen  believe  they  re 
unworthy  of  more  pay.  Everybody  feels 
he's  worth  more  pay.  They  Jxist  worry  lest 
people  back  home  think  the  honorable  Rep- 
resentative or  Senator  is  taking  advantage  of 
his  position  to  line  his  nest  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense. 

V^e're  not  going  to  say  Congressmen  are 
underpaid.  For  the  type  of  work  they  do 
can't  be  calculated  by  a  wage  scale.  Let's 
Just  say  the  amount  they  get  too  often  falls 
to  cover  the  costs  which  fall  upon  them. 

A  Congressman  gete  $15,000  a  year.  $2,500 
of  which  Is  designated  as  an  expense  allow- 
ance. Washington  Is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive cities  In  the  co\mtry  In  which  to  live 
as  a  private  citizen.  Rents,  food,  clothing, 
household  services  press  right  up  against  the 
celling.  Congressmen  are  not  private  citi- 
zens. They  are  public  servants  with  social 
obligations  and  extra  activities  which  put  an 
abnormal  strain  on  the  purse. 

It's  conceivable  that  the  day  may  arrive 
when  only  a  person  who  is  independently 
wealthy  will  be  able  to  serve.  Ci^pable  men 
hesitate  to  go  to  Washington,  not  merely 
because  they  know  they  can  do  much  bet- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  aOHIVKflOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend   my   remarks,   I  include   an 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Christian   Science   Monitor  concerning 
Indochina.    Even  though  the  immediate 
Communist  threat  at  Laos  ended  a  month 
ago  because  of  a  change  in  tactics  of 
the  Communists,  we  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
program  of  conquest  in  that  part  of  the 
world  has  not  changed.    Their  ultimate 
goal  is  victory  over  the  free  world.    They 
do  not  hesitate  to  change  tactics,  make 
retreats,  even  lose  battles,  in  order  to 
gain  time  or  make  a  new  and  stronger 
thrust  in  another  direction.     Too  often 
our  Government  has  failed  to  recognize 
this  basic  tenet  of  the  Kremlin's  re- 
ligion,  even   though    every    prominent 
Russian  leader  since  Lenin  has  stated 
it  over  and  over  again.    That  is  why 
a  Kremlin-inspired  invasion  in  any  part 
of  the  world  is  our  concern  because  it 
is  an  ultimate  threat  to  our  own  secu- 
rity.   The  final  triumph,  in  Communist 
thinking,  will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  after  they  have  success- 
fully  cut   us   down   by   defeating   our 
friends    and    allies    everywhere.    The 
events  in  Indochina,  with  attention  now 
shifting  to  Cambodia,  should  be  as  much 
our  concern  as  if  the  Reds  were  threat- 
ening our  own  territory,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  they  plan  eventually  to  do. 
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The    editorial    from    fhe    Christian 
fideace  Monitor  follows: 
Imbochiw*;  Wo«lo 


TIm  St  U 


Rhode  Island  or  Cam- 
bodia ware  Alabama  Amertcans  In  Oresoa 
and  Wlaoonsln  wotild  not  eondder  Uiosa 
SMt«m  and  Soatbem  State*  to  tie  ao  far 
off  that  It  dldnt  raaUy  matter  U  tbmf  went 
Oommunlst. 

What  is  now  happening  in  the  Indoehlneee 
States  on  the  other  side  of  the  Padflc  Ocean 
nwjr  be  fully  ae  Important  to  Amerleaas  as 
what  Is  happening  at  the  oiher  estremlty 
o<  their  own  otHmtry.  If  Laoe,  Cambodia, 
and  Vietnam  fall  into  the  Communist  orbit, 
all  southeast  Asia  may  go  with  them;  and 
If  that  happens,  the  repercussions  elsewhere 
In  the  world  will  be  IncalculaUe. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  beeidee 
■ending  more  arms  via  the  Trench?  It  can 
recognise  that  almost  certainly  the  struggle 
in  Indochina  will  not  be  decided  by  arms 
alooe.  It  can  recognise  that  unices  Ameri- 
can aid  Is  used  to  promote  Indoehlneee  in- 
dependence rather  than  to  defend  French 
prerogatives,  it  might  as  well  be  stopped 
tomorrow. 

lUs  newspaper  has  repeatedly  Insisted 
that  pcditieal  factors  were  far  m<Mre  in^tor- 
tant  than  military  in  Indochina.  T^e 
French  have  fought  vallantiy  for  years  and 
have  poured  biUicme  Into  the  struggle  there; 
but  only  reluctantly,  belatedly,  and  incom- 
pletely have  they  satisfied  the  NatltHialist 
aspirations  of  the  Indoehlneee  people.  As 
a  result,  they  are  in  a  far  more  disadTan- 
tageous  position  today  than  they  were  some 
years  ago. 

This  Is  underlined  by  the  threat  of  the 
King  at  Cambodia  to  make  peace  with  the 
Communist-led  but  Nationalist-supported 
Viet  lOnh  tmless  the  French  give  his  coun- 
try complete  independence.  Bmperor  Bao 
Dal  of  neighboring  Vietnam  Is  reported  to 
be  casting  glances  in  the  same  direction. 
This  suggests  that  the  continuing  though 
watered -down  colonialism  of  French  policy 
is  alienating  even  thoee  Indoehlneee  leaders 
who  have  been  accounted  puppets  of  Prance. 

Many  Tninch,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
afraid  that  the  United  States  wishes  to  di- 
minish French  influence  in  Indochina  only 
to  replace  it  with  American  influence.  Many 
Insist  that  it  is  a  problem  wholly  within  the 
French  Union  and  Jiobody  else's  business, 
except  in  the  matter  of  supplying  armed  aid. 
Others  would  appeal  the  case  to  the  United 
Nations,  thotigh  there  is  general  fear  lest 
this  should  mean  the  end  of  French  control 
of  Indochina. 

The  answer  Is  that  the  Commtmlsts  ap- 
pear to  be  getting  control  ai  Indochina  any- 
way, under  present  circumstances,  and  that 
this  ts  a  concern  of  the  whole  free  world,  not 
merely  of  France.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
U.  N.  Charter,  the  world  organization  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  take  this  matter  up  as  the 
military  action  threatens  to  spread  to  Thai- 
land and  Bxu-ma.  Communist  obetruction- 
Ism  within  the  U.  N.  can  do  no  more,  and 
probably  less,  to  prevent  a  solution  than 
Communist  power  on  the  march  in  south- 
east Asia. 

The  mere  fact  of  bringing  the  question  be- 
fore the  U.  N.  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  non-Communist  nationalists  in  Indo- 
china. It  conML  f urniah  them  evidence  that 
the  world  Is  Interested  in  their  genuine  in- 
dependence and  that  they  need  not  look  for 
protection  to  either  a  weak  French  colonial- 
ism or  a  dynamic  Communist  Imperialism. 
It  wovild  not  be  open  to  the  same  Asian  ob- 
jections as  exclusive  French-American  ac- 
tion against  the  Viet  Mlnh — or  to  the  same 
European  objections  as  unilateral  American 
pressure  on  n«nce  to  grant  more  independ- 
ence to  Indochina. 

Above  all,  it  could  provide  the  basis  for  a 
settlement  connected  reallstlcaUy  with  other 
Far-Bastem  Issues.  It  is  far  too  late  to  think 
of  IiMlochina  as  only  an  isolated  military 
problem. 


Seaway 


I  ZTEaf  SION  OF  ROiARga 

MM.  CHARLES  G.OAKMAN 


Aim  ABsoa.  MiCB..  June  22. 1953. 
Oakmam, 
of  Iteprc3entative»  Office  Build' 


or  aacHiaAjf 
IN  T^  HOU8S  09  BKPRaSKNTATIVKS 

Mondav,  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  [OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  t  >  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
oao,  I  nclude  the  following  telegram: 


Chablbi  g 

Hoi«e 
ii  ig: 

Wher  las  we  consider  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way esa  intial  to  national  defense;  and 

Wher  tas  we  beUeve  that  State  of  Michigan 
would  t  reatly  benefit  from  the  added  trans- 
portaticn  facilities  of  the  seaway;  and 

Wher  tas  the  entire  Mldweet  would  develop 
througli  increased  trade  opportunities: 
Therefo  re  be  It 

Beaolved,  Tbat  legislature  of  the  1953 
Wolverlae  Oirls'  State  memorialise  Congress 
to  paasi  the  pending  St.  Lawrence  seaway 


AMB    LaOXSLATOSB    WOI^ 

vsaxwB  Gnu'  Stats.  Stockwsll 
Hall. 


B  icUrep  far  Akpowar  Dnma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

liON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cAuroaanA 

nr  n  oc  houss  op  repbbbentatives 
Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  TORTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  nclude  in  our  Rbcou  the  follow- 
ing edi  »rial  from  the  Air  Force  maga- 
zine written  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Kelly, 
president  of  the  Air  Force  Association: 

]  tAOcoBOP  roa  AnrowxB  Dbama 

(By  Arhur  F.  Kelly,  president.  Air  Fbrce 

Association) 

Not  Ic  ng  ago.  in  the  heart  of  the  old  West, 
I  saw  the  fury  of  the  tinleashed  atom.  I 
felt  a  p  >wer  greater  than  any  the  world  has 
known   lince  creation  itself. 

As  in  a  fevered  dream.  I  saw  great  cities 
swept  a  vay  in  death  and  devastation. 

Then,  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  tills  night- 
mare be  came  reality  and  my  mind  returned 
to  Yuce  i  Flat,  Nev..  and  the  continental  test 
program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Stand  Jig  with  a  tense  knot  of  observers  a 
little  m  >re  than  7  miles  from  ground  zero, 
I  had  a  IJusted  my  dark  glasses  for  the  last 
time.  1  "he  measured  cadence  of  the  loud- 
speaker bad  droned  against  my  ears.  "Five 
seconds,  four  seconds." 

Each  lecond  seemed  an  eternity — and  the 
nlghtnure  began.  I  thought  of  the  Hiro- 
shima ind  Nagasaki  of  yestarday — and  of 
those  th  It  tomorrow  may  bring.  I  thought  of 
the  met  who  had  created  this  weapon  and 
were  na  r  enlarging  Ita  already  fearful  power 
in  the  ]  irayerful  hope  that  it  would  never 
again  b<  needed. 

I  had  seen  the  pictures  and  read  accounta 
of  the  gi  eat  flreliall  and  the  giant  mushroom. 
But  nothing  had  prepared  me  for  the  ap- 
palling lash  that  pierced  my  glasses  with 
the  lighi  of  a  thousand  suns,  the  heat  which 
8corche<i  my  face,  and  the  shock  wave  that 
punched  my  chest  so  hard  I  staggered. 

In  a  fi  enzled  reflex  action,  our  entire  group 
threw  u]  their  hands  to  ward  off  the  heat.  I 
heard  a  ^  iosen  men  murmur  aloud.  "My  God." 


And  we  were  more  than  7  miles  away  from 
the  blast. 

Awesome  as  this  explosion  was,  a  earefuHy 
oontroUed  deeert  teet  cannot  be  compared 
wlUi  what  a  more  powerful  bomb,  exploded 
without  warning,  would  do  to  a  crowded 
city.  For  its  initial  deadly  effects  would 
then  be  compounded  by  panic,  fire,  and 
shortages  of  everything  needed  to  suooor  the 
wounded  and  keep  a  dty  alive. 

To  assume  that  this  can  happen  here  Is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  academic,  thecvetieal 
discussion.  The  latest  confirmation  I  have 
seen  on  that  score  is  a  summary  of  a  report 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  a  dtt- 
■ens'  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Menrln  J. 
Kelly,  president  of  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories.   Among  other  things,  the  report  said: 

"•  •  •  the  Soviet  Union  to  militarily  capa- 
ble today  of  a  surprise  attack  on  the  United 
States  which  could  cause  large  loes  of  life 
and  major  property  damage  and  possibly 
temporarily  lessen  the  o^MblUty  of  the 
United  States  to  support  a  major  war  effort." 

The  key  word  in  this  excerpt  is  "today"— 
not  tomorrow,  not  next  year,  not  10  yean 
from  now,  but  today. 

It  is  against  such  a  backdrop,  then,  that 
the  drama  of  the  Air  Force  budget,  currently 
being  enacted  on  Capitol  Hill,  should  be 
played.  Unfortunately,  it  lent.  As  clvUlans 
and  businessmen,  we,  at  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion, hold  no  brief  for  waste  and  InefBcietiey. 
We  know  better  than  most  how  111  this  coun- 
try can  airord  them.  Are  we  alarmlsta.  then, 
when  we  realistically  assess  the  capabUitiee 
of  our  enemy  and  the  natxire  at  the  weapons 
he  can  wield  against  usT    I  think  not. 

Failure  to  imderstand  fully  the  threat  that 
danglee  above  us  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
is  the  road  to  complacency.  Inertia,  weak- 
ness, and.  almost  inevitably,  destruction. 

It  Is  against  the  backdrop  of  the  fireball 
and  the  mushroom  cloud,  therefore,  that  I 
heartUy  recommend  you  read  and  ponder  the 
courageous  testimony  of  General  VandeB- 
berg. 


RedHoMSEppov 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSailB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBBENTATIVE8 

Friday.  June  26. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Evening  Item,  Ljrnn.  Mass.,  Thurs- 
day, June  25,  1953: 

RxD  Hold  Bumm 

The  Russian  attempt  to  blame  Western 
provocateurs  for  the  widespread  uprising  of 
Germans  in  Soviet  Germany  sounds  almost 
like  a  pitiful  wall.  It  gains  noticing  from 
being  alternated  with  feeble  Commxmist  ad- 
missions that  many  German  complaints  are 
Justified. 

The  Btjssians  really  tmderstand  that  the 
world  knows  this  was  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  barehanded  rebellion  against  op- 
pressive authority  without  hope  of  success. 
No  provocate\irs  would  send  men  to  do  battle 
against  tanks  with  sticks  and  stones. 

The  riot-and-strlke  wave  fanned  out  from 
East  Berlin  to  envelop  many  other  cities,  and 
the  Reds  have  been  hard  preesed  to  bring 
them  imder  control.  At  last  reporte  disturb- 
ancee  stUl  were  in  progress  in  seven  cities. 

Altogether  the  Russians  have  arrested 
some  16,0&  1  individuals  for  allegedly  playing 
roles  in  these  flareupe  and  some^  feel  the 
total  wiU  climb  to  at  least  80,000.  Doeens  of 
men  have  been  executed  by  firing  squad  and 
others  killed  by  Bxissian  tank,  burp  gun,  *"«* 
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rifle  fire.  Even  children  have  been  mowed 
down. 

Despite  all  these  cruel  reprisals,  the  <3er- 

mans  have  gone  on  refusing  to  work,  sacking 

Communist  olBcee,  scuttling  ships,  damag- 

.  ing  mines,  and  otherwise  sowing  havoc  in 

the  Soviet  eone. 

It  can  be  no  solace  to  the  Russians  that 

^tbe  allegedly  docile  Czechs  also  stirred  in 

wrath  against  their  masters  at  Pllsen  and 

other  centers.     And  there  are  reports,  too. 

of  trouble  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

The  Rtissian  Is  pictured  as  a  great  bear 
whoee  paws  pack  a  powerful  punch  and  who 
is  yet  agUe  and  alert  enough  to  outwit  a 
bigger  enemy.  But  the  Russian  Is  behaving 
like  a  clumy  dinosaur  who  feels  the  ground 
quaking  beneath  him  and  knows  no  defense 
but  to  stamp  wildly  upon  any  life  that  falls 
beneath  his  giant  feet. 

The  Germans  have  disclosed  the  gllbness 
of  one  of  the  most  often  heard  of  latter-day 
political  axioms:  That  no  people  under  a 
modem  dictator's  yoke  dare  rise  in  rebellion. 

This  was  no  full-scale  revolt.  But  It  sug- 
gesta  what  might  have  happened  had  the 
Germans  thotight  this  the  moment  for  a 
fight  to  the  death.  A  comprehensive  gen- 
eral strike,  coupled  vrlth  wholesale  sabotage 
and  continuous  rioting,  woxild  be  hard  to 
combat.  Tou  cannot  execute  or  Imprison  an 
entire  population  of  18  miUion. 

The  tremors  from  the  evente  in  East  Ger- 
many have  registered  sharply  on  the  seismo- 
graphs in  Moscow.  The  Russian  grasp  on  the 
sateUlte  lands  has  slipped.  The  effecta  of 
this  powerfxil  realization  upon  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin  may  be  profound  for  them  and 
for  all  the  world. 


NatMwal  Militafy  Uaib  Composed  of 
Escapees  From  Iroa  Cortaia  Coaatrics 
Cam  ParalTxe  Soviet  Control  Over 
CoBUDoaist  Anaies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCX)H8IH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  in  the  MUwaukee 
Sentinel   very   significantly   points   out 

•:that  there  are  many  refugees  and  ex- 
pellees from  Iron  Curtain  countries  who 
would  gladly  bear  arms  to  liberate  their 
native  homeland. 

.;  A  law  on  our  books  for  nearly  2  years 
provides  for  such  people  to  be  formed 
Into  national  military  units.  Such  units 
would  stirike  a  powerful  blow  at  Soviet 

/military  potential.  They  would  be  pow- 
erful  magnets   of   defection  from  the 

.  Communist  armies. 

Tanks  manned  by  the  Poles  refused  to 
shoot  at  the  German  populace  rising  in 
rebellion  against  the  Communists. 

What  would  the  Polish  divisions  under 
Rokossorsky  in  Communist  Poland  do 
with  regard  to  free  PoUsh  military  units 
attached  to  the  American  Army  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  free  Poland?  Every  pa- 
triotic Pole— and  that  means  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  them — would  want  to 
escape  through  to  the  Polish  free  units. 
This  would  be  the  same  story  with 
Hungary.  With  Czechoslovakia.  With 
Rumania. 

And  even  with  elements  of  the  Com- 
munist armies  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 


Remember  the  mass  surrenders  of  mil- 
lions of  Soviet  troops  during  the  late  war. 

A  policy  of  liberation  will  bring  peace. 
Only  the  Communists  cry  out.  "Libera- 
tion means  war."  The  Communists  are 
echoed,  of  course,  by  many  fellow  trav- 
elers. 

I  herewith  include  the  Sentinel  edito- 
rial of  June  26: 

Rsica  RSBXX.S 

Tlie  news  being  still  ftagmentary.  it  is  too 
early  to  estimate  the  fuU  meaning  of  the 
uprising  in  East  Germany.  But  this  much 
is  obvloiis— conununism  has,  in  ita  brutish 
way,  governed  the  region  for  8  years,  and 
Communist  government  is  now  culminating 
in  bread  riots  in  once  ciiltured  old  cities  and 
in  agrarian  strikee  in  one  of  Europe's  moet 
productive  agricultural  areas. 

Food  Ues  wasting  in  fertile  fields  while 
hungry  proletarians  defy  Soviet  tanlcs  and 
Communist  police  patrols  in  East  Berlin,  In 
Dresden,  in  Leipzig,  and  In  Eisenach. 

Attempting  to  repress  what  they  caU  clvU 
disorder,  the  Bolshevik  authorities  are  ex- 
tending martial  law  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Oder  and  Neisse  Rivers;  they  are  arresting 
thoxisands  of  citlaens  and  sununarlly  execut- 
ing hundreds;  and  some  of  their  uniformed 
gunmen  are  shooting  at  defiant  throngs. 
But  the  bread  rlota  in  the  cities,  and  the 
farmers'  strike  In  the  countryside,  are  not 
being  easily  quelled. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  Ger- 
man reign  of  terror. 

One  way  Is  to  hope  that  it  is  beginning  of 
an  anti-Communist  counterrevolution  in 
which  satellite  or  subjugated  peoples  wUl  ex- 
pel their  tormentors  and  recover  for  them- 
selves whatever  freedom  they  once  pos- 
sessed. 

The  other  way  Is  to  consider  that,  in  the 
cold  war  against  world  communism,  the  up- 
rising in  East  Germany  may  be  a  crucial  bat- 
tle for  MB. 

The  loes  to  Soviet  Russia  of  East  Germany 
should  lead  to  the  loss  of  all  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; and  such  losses  would  wreck  the  So- 
viet Empire.  And  the  German  revolt  may 
spread.  Iliere  are,  in  Western  Europe,  mil- 
lions at  refugees  and  expeUees  from  captive 
countries,  now  under  the  Red  flag,  who  would 
gladly  bear  arms  to  liberate  their  native 
hc«nelands.  and  these  loyal  expatriates  have 
tens  of  millions  of  compatriots  remaining 
behind  them  who  are  willing  to  become  par- 
tisans against  the  Communist  tyranny. 

"Hie  commotions  in  East  Germany  em- 
phasize all  that. 

Has  our  Government  reckoned  with  any  of 
it?  Have  we  a  ready  plan  to  apply?  Have 
we  a  liberation  policy  which  would  end  or 
delimit  the  cold  war  and — bloodleasly  to  oxu-- 
selves,  perhaps — avert  in  this  atomic  age  the 
gruesome  probability  of  world  war  m? 

Or  have  we  dallied  too  long?  A  rearmed 
West  Germany,  allianced  to  NATO,  would  be 
a  pinnacle  of  strength  right  now. 


The  Cases  for  and  Afainst  the  Trip- 
LeasiBf  B31    - 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  KINM0OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  BEPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  24.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
R.  R.  3203.  deals  with  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
regulate  the  lease  by  authorized  car- 
riers of  motor  vehicles  not  belonging  to 
them,  a  field  in  which  I  have  not  .had 


extensive  personal  experience.  However, 
I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  coire- 
spondence  from  my  constituents  both  for 
and  against  this  measure  and  a  proposed 
amendment;  and  after  studying  these 
letters  and  telegrams,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  report,  I  would  like 
to  summarize  the  principal  arguments 
on  both  sides  and  indicate  my  reasons 
for  supporting  the  bill  and  opposing  the 
so-called  Hinshaw  amendment. 

BACKOBOmfD 

The  ICC  has  proposed  certain  regula- 
tions to  require  that  motor  vehicles  may 
not  be  leased  to  auUiorized  carriers — 
licensed  and  regulated  by  the  ICC — for 
less  than  a  30-day  period.  This  is  de- 
clared to  be  aimed  at  alleged  abuses  of 
the  Commission's  regulations  by  itiner- 
ant owner-operators — sometimes  re- 
ferred as  gypsies — whoget  their  business 
by  leasing  their  services  to  licensed  car- 
riers for  a  single  trip;  this  is  called  the 
"trip  lease." 

These  owner-operators  fall  into  two 
main  categories:  First,  farmers  who  use 
their  own  trucks  to  haul  farm  products 
to  market,  and  then  make  a  one-trip 
lease  for  the  return  trip  in  order  to 
avoid  coming  back  empty;  and,  second, 
persons  engaged  exclusively  in  hauling 
who  get  their  business  wherever  they 
can  from  authorized  carriers.  Farmers 
and  others  hauling  certain  agricultural 
commodities  specified  in  section  203  (b) 
(6)  of  the  Interstate  Comxaerce  Act  of 
1935  are  exempt  from  regulation  by  the 
ICC.  So  the  major  problem  involved 
here  is  to  regulate  the  abuses  in  the 
trucking  industry  v^ithout  violating  the 
exemption  guaranteed  to  farm  products 
by  Congress  in  1935. 

OEMKBAI,  PBOVXSIONS  OT  TRX  TUP-LEASHVC  BIZX 

Basically,  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
committee  and  reported  to  the  House  au- 
thorizes the  ICC  to  make  regulations 
which  will  ensure  that  while  motor  vehi- 
cles are  being  leased  by  authorized  motor 
carriers,  the  carriers  will  have  full  di- 
rection and  control  of  such  vehicles  and 
their  drivers,  especially  with  respect  to 
safety  of  operation  and  equipment. 
However,  it  denies  the  ICC  the  power  to 
legulate  the  duration  of  such  leases  or 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  the  Commission 
more  power  to  correct  the  abuses  without 
allowing  it  to  aboUsh  the  trip  leasing 
customarily  used  in  the  marketing  of 
perishable  farm  commodities. 

AXctncxirrs  aoaikst  tbx  bill 

These  airguments  have  been  advanced 
by  truclcing  concerns,  by  the  teamsters 
unions,  by  the  railroads,  and  by  some 
grain  and  warehousing  firms,  both  in 
the  public  hearings  and  in  correspond- 
ence I  have  received. 

(a)  Careful  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  leased  equipment  and  of  the 
driver's  physical  condition,  safety  rec- 
ord, and  qualifications  are  almost  im- 
possible under  a  trip-lease  arrangement; 
inspections  and  investigations  are  time 
and  money  consuming,  and  not  worth 
while  for  the  carrier  when  he  Is  leasing 
the  vehicle  for  only  one  trip.  Many 
such  leases  are  made  by  telephone,  by 
carriers  who  may  own  very  few  or  no 
trucks  themselves,  but  depend  on  gypsy 
owner-operators  and  trip  leasing. 
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(b)  Carrier  eontrol  over  drivers  of 
Mi>-Ieaaed  equipment  Is  lax,  and  drivers 
tend  to  be  careless  In  observing  the  car- 
ried company's  operation  requirements, 
•othoriaed  routes,  schedules,  and  so 
forth.  Porthermore,  even  authorised 
and  regrulated  carriers  can  flaunt  ICC 
rules  and  proceed  beyond  their  certified 
area  by  making  an  agreement  with  a 
carrier  for  an  adjoining  area  in  which 
he  leases  his  truck  to  that  other  carrier 
for  a  single  trip  whenever  he  wishes  to 
cross  into  that  area.  A  representative 
of  the  teamsters  union  testified  that  it 
Is  common  for  farmers  to  make  very  in- 
direct return  trips  back  to  their  farms 
from  hauling  goods  to  market  in  order 
to  pick  up  trip  leases  at  low  rates;  this 
competes  unfairly  with  the  authorised 
and  regulated  carriers  for  that  area. 
"We  are  objecting  to  farmers  coming 
into  the  general  transportation  of  com- 
modities cm  the  highways."  he  stated. 

(c)  When  "gypsy"  equipment  is  In 
oversupply.  the  competition  beats  down 
the  hauling  rates  to  the  detriment  of 
carriers  who  maintain  terminals  with 
equipment  safety  checkup  facilities,  who 
observe  driver  qualification  and  driving 
hours  rules,  and  ao  forth.  Carriers  who 
lease  such  tnicks  are  then  in  a  rtarj  fa- 
vorable competiUve  position,  while  those 
who  attempt  to  live  up  to  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  are  penalised.  The 
teamsters  claimed  that  the  number  of 
"gypsies"  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
that  "legitimate  operators  are  being 
driven  to  the  wall." 

(d)  Enforcement  of  the  ICC's  safety 
rules  and  hours  of  service  is  much  mare 
difficult  in  the  ease  of  drivers  hired  for 
a  single  trip.  The  system  practically 
guarantees  that  safety  violations  will  be 
maximized.  There  is  great  pressure  on 
the  owner-operator  working  under  a 
trip  lease  to  complete  his  trip  and  get  a 
contract  for  another  load;  this  encovir- 
ages  him  to  overload  his  truck,  drive  at 
excessive  speeds,  neglect  to  take  time  out 
for  an  adequate  amount  of  sleep,  or  keep 
his  truck  in  the  safest  operating  condi- 
tion; and  the  carrier  company  does  not 
know  what  shape  the  truck  and  driver 
are  in  when  it  leases  them. 

In  general,  these  arguments  are  di- 
rected against  the  competitive  advan- 
tage that  the  itinerant  owner-operators 
have  over  the  regulated  carriers  who 
have  a  large  investment  in  terminals, 
offices,  and  other  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  protect  the  public 
safety.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  public  must  pay  higher  rates  in  reg- 
tilar  freight  so  that  the  carriers  can  sur- 
vive this  sort  of  irresponsible  competi- 
tion. Some  niral  grain-elevator  oper- 
ators also  oppose  "gypsies"  because  these 
elevators  are  bypassed  in  favor  of  large 
city  markets,  thus  disrupting  normal 
commerce.  Congren  should  not  limit 
the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commeree 
Commission  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
these  arguments  maintain. 

utamaam  m  trc  box 

By  and  large,  these  argiiments  were 
presented  by  farm  groups^ 

(a)  The  motor  vehicles  of  exonpt 
farm-commodity  haulers,  itinerant  own- 
er-operators, and  private  carriers  pro- 
vide a  pool  of  equiimient  available  to  the 
authorized  carriers  during  periods   of 
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eraarginey  and  peak  demand,  for  which 
the  capier  companies  are  not  required 
to  make  any  investment.  The  major 
reason]  for  the  favoraMe  recommenda- 
tion gj  ren  to  the  bill  by  the  committee 
was  th  »  need  for  maintaining  a  flexible 
motor-  transport  system  that  would  meet 
the  se)«onal  demands  for  hauling  per- 
ishable crops,  many  of  which  must  be 
moved  almost  overnight  to  markets,  and 
that  would  continue  to  follow  the  har- 
vesting seascKis  and  provide  service  in 
areas  t  here  it  is  not  now  available  from 
author  zed  carriers.  Haulers  of  exempt 
farm  o  mmioditles  "are  reqiiired  to  move 
about,  with  the  ripmlng  of  the  crops, 
from  ooe  section  of  the  country  to  an- 
other, as  the  needs  of  agriculture  de- 
mand.' the  committee  report  states. 

(b)  'lie  leasing  of  such  equipment  for 
return  loads  reduces  the  amount  of 
wasted  empty  mileage  of  motor  carriers 
and  tlerefore  increases  efOciency.  re- 
duces c  perating  costs,  and  enables  lower 
charge  >  to  shippers  and  lower  market 
prices.  The  Farm  Bureau  ekdms  that 
it  is  no ;  the  job  of  the  ICC  to  keep  ship- 
pers ra  bes  high,  but  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible d(  al  for  the  public  as  a  whole.  By 
ending  trip  leasing  the  ICC  will  force 
UP  pric  es  for  consumers. 

(c)  F  ublic  safety  will  be  endangered  by 
ending  trip  lea^ng,  as  empty  trucks  are 
more  cangerous  on  the  road  than  full 
ones,  a  id  their  drivers  will  also  be  hur- 
rying t  ack  to  their  farm  or  tArpninRl  to 
pick  UT   another  load  quickly. 

(d)  ( >ntlawing  trip  leasing  is  not  the 
best  aiswer  to  the  problem;  the  IOC 
should  be  required  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions it  bow  has  on  the  books,  and  should 
be  givei  i  enough  funds  to  do  so  adequate- 
ly. Tl]  i  carrier  leasing  the  equipment 
should  )e  required  to  have  it  imder  his 
ccmtrol  it  should  be  his  duty  to  obey 
the  ICC '  safety  rules  now  in  effect. 

In  geoeral.  these  arguments  admit  to 
the  nee  I  for  correction  of  present  abuses 
of  the  <  lommission's  regulations  for  the 
truckin  i  industry,  but  maintain  that 
these  abuses  can  best  be  alleviated  by 
enforce  nent  of  these  regulations,  not  by 
the  ena  ;tment  of  new  ones.  Tb  allow  Uie 
ICC  to  end  the  system  of  trip  leasing 
would  <nd  the  flexible  supp^  of  trans- 
portaticn  that  is  necessary  to  farmers 
and  wh  ch  cannot  be  provided  by  the  au- 
thorlze(  carriers;  it  would  raise  hauling 
rates  a)  id  food  prices.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported )y  the  committee  rightfully  al- 
lows th(  I  ICC  to  put  the  burden  on  the 
carriers  who  lease  "gypsy"  equipment  to 
inspect  hem  and  comply  with  safety  reg- 
ulaUonf :  it  will  go  far  toward  eliminat- 
ing tha  e  abuses  without  hindering  the 
market!  dg  of  agricultural  commodities. 

WHT  X  SUrpOtTtD  THIS   wtti- 

Eveiy  >ne  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Coi  imerce  Committee  of  the  House, 
which  C(  insidered  this  bill,  agreed  on  two 
points:  ^Irst.  that  the  haulers  of  exempt 
agricultural  products  could  not  survive 
under  tae  ICCs  proposed  tninimnm  30. 
day-lea^  rule,  and  must  continue  to  be 
exempt )  rom  such  restriction  if  the  pres- 
ent flex  ble  system  of  marketing  farm 
commod  ties  is  to  be  unimpaired;  and, 
second,  here  are  many  abuses  of  ICC 
safety,  late,  and  carrier  responsibility 
uider    th«   present   trip-leasing 


Some  members  of  the  committee  fdt 
that  the  Commission  should  be  allowed  ^ 
to  a{H>ly  the  30-day  rule  to  nonagricul- 
tural  haulers,  thus  correcting  the  abuses 
while  maintaining  the  agricultural  ex- 
emption. I  was  in  sjrmpathy  with  this 
aim.  but  the  difficulty  of  writing  Into 
law  a  workable  distinction  between  agri- 
cultural and  nonagricultural  haulers  was 
shown  by  the  Hinshaw  amendment, 
which  defined  a  hauler  to  be  exempt  from 
the  30-day-lease  rule  as  one  who  on  the 
"trip  immediately  preceding"  had  been 
engaged  in  hauling  agricultural  com- 
modities speciflcally  exempted  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1935.  This 
provision  was  designed  to  prevent  abuses 
of  the  proposed  exemption,  but  it  would 
have  required  an  impossible  amount  of 
iwlicing  to  determine  just  what  sort  of 
a  load  a  trucker  had  hatiled  on  the  pre- 
vious trip,  and  it  would  have  had  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  Itinerant  haulers  of 
seasonal  crops. 

Therefore.  I  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment and  for  the  Ull.  I  felt  that  this  bill 
granted  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  put  into  effect  all  the  proposed  regu- 
lations necessary  to  correct  the  obvi- 
ous abuses  in  the  trucking  industry, 
while  preventing  serious  and  perhaps 
irreparable  harm  to  the  flexible  trans- 
portation system  needed  by  our  farmers 
in  marketing  their  perishable  eropa  in 
peak  seasons. 


WVy  M  lacreasc  m  die  Price  of  Bobs 
Heatii«  Oik7 


rules 
system. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nxw  jxBsnr 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRSBQfTATZVES 

Saturday,  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing a  previous  increase  of  15  cents  a 
barrel  on  heavy  fuel  oil,  this  last  Monday 
the  Esso-Stancterd  Oil  Co.  boosted  prices 
in  18  States  for  kerosene,  heating  oil. 
and  diesel  fuel  by  0.6  cent  to  0.S  cent  per 
gallon. 

Just  what  may  have  prompted  this 
increase  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
most  difficult  to  imderstand.  It  was  not 
so  long  ago  that  <^  companies  urged  All 
consumers  of  heating  oils  to  fill  up  their 
tanks  during  the  stmuner  so  as  to  relieve 
the  storage  problem  of  the  stock  buildup 
necessary  to  carry  through  the  winter. 
and  even  offered  inducements  to  con- 
sumers by  the  reducti<m.  not  increase, 
of  prices  at  this  season. 

Whether  the  cause  may  lie  in  a  short- 
age or  prospective  shortage  of  heating 
oils  Is  most  difficult  to  perceive.  Indeed, 
It  was  no  later  than  2  weeks  ago  that  the 
Petroleiun  Administration  for  Defense 
pointed  out  that  the  drop  In  demand  for 
oil  products  for  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  had  been  the  greatest  quarterly 
decline  in  recent  petroleum- Industry 
history.  In  making  such  announce- 
ment. Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator. 
J.  Ed  Warren,  attributed  it  largely  to 
the  great  seasonal  drop  in  heating  oil 
demand.  In  the  face  of  such  announce- 
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ment  of  lessened  demand,  we  are  met 
with  this  price  Increase. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  full  text 
of  the  announcement,  which  follows,  and 
is  made  a  part  of  my  remarks,  that 
though  the  expected  demand  for  oil 
products  during  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  937.000  barrels 
a  day  less  than  the  daily  demand  in  the 
first  quarter,  major  companies  have  just 
put  into  effect  price  increases  clear 
across  the  board,  from  crude  oil  to  fin- 
ished products. 


PcTEOUtnc    ABMnnenATioiv    roa 

Poom  TO  TBsm  Towabd  Shastbi  Scasonai. 

VABUnom  nf  Oil  Dbmand 

Demand  ror  oU  products  in  the  Unlt«d 
StatM,  east  of  CalUomla,  during  the  aecond 
qiiarter  of  1963  \»  expected  to  aTerage  937,- 
000  barrel*  a  day  leas  than  In  the  first 
quarter — the  largest  quarterly  decline  In  re- 
cent petroleum -IndtMtry  history.  Deputy 
Petroleum  Administrator  J.  Ed  Warren  said 
today. 

This  sharp  seasonal  decline,  lir.  Warren 
said,  has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  de- 
nwnd  In  the  first  quarter  of  1953  was  strong, 
slightly  exceeding  forecasts  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

The  large  drop  In  demand  diirlng  the  sec- 
ond quarter  follows  the  pattern  which  has 
developed  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
largely  because  of  the  rapid  rise  in  use  of  oU 
burners  for  space  heating.  Mr.  Warren 
pointed  out.  Because  of  the  Increasing  Im- 
portance of  the  heatlng-oU  market,  demand 
tat  oil  products  as  a  whole  has  become  more 
and  more  seasonal,  he  said.  The  decline  in 
demand  from  the  first  to  the  second  quarter 
has  generaUy  become  greater  year  by  year. 

The  postwar  trend  toward  greater  seasonal 
variation  In  demand  has  been  pturtly  ob- 
scured, Mr.  Warren  said,  by  the  Korean  In- 
vasion In  1950.  the  Iranian  shutdown  In 
1961.  and  the  domestic  refining  strikes  in 
1963.  These  events  distorted  the  normal 
demand  pattern.  This  year,  however,  the 
trend  became  fully  apparent. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Petroleum 
Administration  for  Defense,  demand  for  oil 
products  In  the  two  winter  quarters  of  a 
given  year  now  reaches  a  level  about  900,000 
barrels  a  day  higher  than  demand  In  the  two 
B\mimer  quarters. 

In  earlier  years,  when  the  range  between 
first-  and  second -quarter  demand  was 
smaller,  Mr.  Warren  said,  no  substantial  sea- 
sonal shift  In  petroleum-Industry  operations 
was  necessary.  Puel  product  stocks  could  be 
built  up  In  summer  and  drawn  down  In  win- 
ter, with  Industry  operations  maintained  at 
a  relatively  stable  year-round  rate.  As  the 
magnitude  of  the  variation  has  Increased, 
however,  seasonal  adjustments  In  operations 
have  become  necessary. 


Bdtk  RetohtioH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiaoowsiK 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  BEPREBE39TATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks four  more  letters  which  I  have 
received  supporting  House  Resolution  231 
which  I  have  Introduced  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  fraudulent  incorpo- 
raUon  of  the  BalUc  States  of  Utftiuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union: 


ESTOMIAN-ABCOUOair 

CimKN  Associsnoir. 
Nev  York,  N.  T..  May  15. 1953. 
The  Honorable  Chablzs  J.  Kxbstxw. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dux  Ma.  KBtsTBK:  In  the  name  of  our 
membership,  kindly  accept  our  profound 
admiration,  sincere  congratulation,  and 
humble  thank  you  for  your  courageous  and 
timely  step  In  fight  against  our  arch  enemy, 
communism,  by  introducing  to  the  Congress 
your  Investl^ratlon  and  resolution  proposal, 
Bouse  Resolution  231. 

The  annexation  of  Baltic  States  Into  IT.  8. 
S.  B.  by  mnnlng  and  force  Is  most  clearly 
defined  and  proven  case  (1)  of  the  limits  of 
mockery  of  the  international  law  and  de- 
cency; (3)  of  systematic  annihilation  of 
those  nations  and  about  high  time  the  mat- 
ter should  be  brought  up  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  whole  Nation,  and  entire 
world. 

Very  truly  yours. 

ABOLmLnx, 

President. 
Bvoo  KxnocAit, 

Secretary. 

BiTFrAU)  Bbtokiam  Socxrrr. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  May  It.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Charlxs  J.  Kxbstxn, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
The  Buffalo  Estonian  Society  expresses  to 
you,  Mr.  Kxbstxn.  our  most  sincere  and  pro- 
found thffnkT  for  your  courageous  step  to 
lift  the  Red  fog  over  the  Baltic  countries. 

The  people  there  still  suffer  from  torture 
and  torment.  Every  day  many  people  are 
klUed  or  sent  to  Siberia  only  becavise  they 
were  good  cltlsens  of  their  country  and  be- 
cavise  they  still  do  love  their  country  and 
their  homes.  They  are  democrats  and  do  not 
like  communism. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  presenting  House 
Resolution  231  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  case  some  documents  or  witnesses  are 
needed  about  communistic  crimes  and  terror 
against  htunanlty  In  the  Baltic  ooxuitrles.  we 
are  alwa3rs  ready  to  supply  them. 
Respectfully  yours. 

KXTSTAS  Haxx, 
President   of   the   Buffalo   Estonian 
Society. 

BaoifxviLLB.  N.  T..  May  2S.  1953. 
Mr.  Craklxs  J.  KxBSTDr, 

Fifth  District,  Wisconsin, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  Snt :  Having  read  in  o\ir  Latvian  news- 
paper Lalks  about  your  Intention  to  found 
a  committee  with  a  purpose  to  search  how 
Soviet  Riissla  occupied  the  three  Baltic  States 
In  1940.  I  beg  to  offer  my  services. 

In  the  prewar  Latvia,  having  been  a  law- 
yer, I  held  the  Judge  and  attorney  positions 
with  Latvian  Government.  Besides  I  took 
part  In  social  life  of  Riga,  capital  of  Latvia. 

When  Latvia  became  a  victim  of  l>rute 
force  by  Soviet  Russia  the  latter  organized 
elections.  The  organisation  of  several  non- 
oommunistic  political  parties,  between  them 
the  democratic  bloc  on  which  list  stood  my 
name,  to  share  In  these  elections  failed. 
These  elections  turned  out  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional because  our  election  bureau  was  closed, 
the  printing  of  lists  prohibited,  and  some 
election  candidates  were  arrested. 

I  could  not  work  more  In  my  profession 
and  my  wife  with  our  chUd  was  arrested  and 
deported  on  Jxme  14,  1041. 

Tour  impressive  intention  has  Inspired  me 
and.  I  am  svire,  all  people  from  Baltic  States. 
If  you  should  succeed  In  making  progress 
toward  your  Intention  the  whole  antlcom- 
munlstlc  world  shall  owe  you  and  the  great 
American  Nation  an  unforgettable  thank- 
fulness. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Rob  a. 


Knrenox,  May  30, 1953. 
Hon.  Cbaslbb  J.  KxasTSM. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Bouee  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  8ia:  The  signatories  of  this  letter. 
a>t.<^nl»"«  by  origin,  upon  learning  about 
your  House  Resolution  231.  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  are  herewith  expressing 
their  great  gratitude  and  satisfaction  of  the 
act. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  along  with 
us  millions  of  people  who  appreciate  our 
freedom  will  Join  us  and  thus  will  be  behind 
your  Jtist  action. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  detect  the  crimes 
committed  by  Communist  regime  In  the 
countries  subjected  to  its  rule  and  reveal 
those  to  the  whole  world  because  It  wlU  show 
the  real  natiu«  of  communism.  We  believe 
firmly  that  you  will  succeed  In  detecting 
the  massacres  In  the  Baltic  States  as  well 
as  the  massacre  of  Katyn  was  detected  by 
House  of  Representatives  some  time  ago. 

Herewith  we  express  our  sincere  thanks 
for  yo\ir  Initiative  In  this  matter,  and  we 
assure  our  wholehearted  support  to  your  just 
action. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Julian  lives.  Sahne  lives,  Kaarl  Uvea. 
Vladimir  Butler.  Alttde  Butler,  Anton 
Salxiste.  Alo  Saluste.  Elforede  8a- 
luste.  ThaUe  Saliute.  A.  SoUomayl. 
Mlraldla  SoUomayl,  Ferdinand  Selter, 
Linda  Selter.  Snno  Treler. 


The  TVA:  Ike's  Creepiac  Sodalbi 
Gallopng  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  cAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVB8 

Wednesday.  June  24,  1953 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  California 
with  its  Central  Valley  project  has  much 
in  common  with  the  States  of  the  TVA. 
We  are  alarmed  when  the  President 
calls  great  multiple-purpose  water  and 
power  developments  "creeping  social- 
ism." The  States  of  the  Columbia  VaUey 
Basin  development  should  also  take  heed. 
They  may  be  next  to  be  so  characterized. 
California  knows  the  benefits  of  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  and  power  projects, 
and  one  of  California's  leading  news- 
papers, the  Sacramento  Bee.  recently 
took  a  hand  in  the  TVA  argument,  show- 
ing that  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast 
people  know  of  the  tremendous  contri- 
bution TVA  has  made  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  Nation.  The  Sacramen- 
to Bee  editorial  of  June  22. 1953.  follows: 

Ike's  "Cbmbwg  Sociausk"  Is  Gaixopin* 
PaosrauTT 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Minneapolis.  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  made  some  ref- 
erences to  "creeping  socialism",  an  over- 
worked phrase  which  could  have  been  sup- 
plied to  him  by  the  private  power  lobby. 

Asked  at  a  press  conference  last  Wednes- 
day to  Identify  a  case  of  "creeping  socialism", 
ti»  president  dted  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Elsenhower  scarcely  could  have  picked  a 
mcn-e  inappropriate  example.  And  moreover 
his  words  must  have  been  quite  a  shock  to 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Industrialists 
and  conservative  bankers  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  who  hardly  can  be  regarded  as  cham- 
pions of  socialism  In  any  form  but  who  will 
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tigbH  kt  ih«  drop  of  any  'suggestion  to  wreck 
or  taamstring  the  great  TTA  project. 

For  tlM90  bankers.  indOstrtaUstr  and 
chambers  cf  commerce  hare  seen  the  TVA 
transform  one  of  the  most  backward  area* 
of  the  United  States  Into  a  thitrlng,  p>x>»- 
perous  region. 

In  IS  years,  more  than  3,100  maniifaettir- 
ing  establishments  located  In  the  TVA  area 
because  of  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
power  and  the  other  advantages  which  tha 
project  offers. 

These  Industries  provided  288.000  new  Jobs, 
an  Increase  In  employment  of  133  percent 
against  73  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Per  capita  income  rose  twice  as  fast  as 
that  for  the  country  at  large.  Bank  deposits 
per  capita  went  up  268  percent,  against  112 
jpercent  for  the  whole  Nation. 

The  "creeping  socialism"  which  the  Presi- 
dent mentioned  thus  becomes  more  a  case 
of  galloping  prosperity. 

The  2.100  numufacturing  estabUshments, 
the  myriad  of  businesses  which  have  sprung 
up  in  the  valley,  the  reduction  of  farm  ten- 
ancy from  one  of  the  highest  rates  In  the 
Nation  to  one  of  the  lowest  in  little  more 
than  a  decade  are  illuminating  and  inspir- 
ing examples  of  free  enterprise,  certainly  not 
of  socialism. 

And  what  Is  of  equal  significance  Is  that 
the  kilowatts  which  TVA  generated  made 
possible  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  plant.  Wlthoiit  the  power 
from  TVA  and  from  another  Government 
powerplant — Bonneville — the  atomic  bomb 
might  never  have  been  made  and  World 
War  rr  prosecuted  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  President  also  said  he  Is  against  the 
Idea  of  taking  the  money  from  all  the  tax- 
payers to  finance  ehel^>  power  for  one  area. 
Surely  Eisenhower  could  not  have  examined 
all  the  facts  before  making  such  a  statement. 

Tkx  one  thing,  the  atomic  bomb  aided 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  bring- 
ing a  sudden  end  to  the  war  with  Japan. 

And  doe  to  the  Increased  employment  and 
business  in  the  TVA  territory  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  collected  t2  billion  more  in  In- 
ecme  taxes  from  the  area  than  It  otherwise 
would  have  gotten — several  times  the  total 
cost  of  TVA, 

or  the  $379  million  spent  in  matcrtala  and 
equipment  to  build  TVA.  $334  million  was 
spent  in  States  outside  the  area.  Every 
State  has  profited  from  the  additional  com- 
modities  sold  in  the  TVA  territory.  And 
what  la  more,  the  Government's  entire  in- 
vestment in  TVA  power  facilitiw  la  being 
repaid  to  the  Treasury — with  Interest. 

In  light  of  this  amaging  record,  la  it  any 
wonder  Senator  Bstxs  KcrAuvxa  of  TenneMee 
expressed  regret  that  Elsenhower  "displayed 
such  an  alarming  lack  of  knowledge  of  TVA." 
adding: 

"The  facts  wUl  them  that  TVA  has  been 
the  best  friend  private  enterprise  ever  had 
in  the  Tennesse  Valley.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  a  great  boon  to  private  enterprise  gen- 
erally." 

Klaenhowtt's  characterisation  of  TVA  as 
"creeping  socialism"  will  not  impress  the 
people  of  the  valley,  who  have  witnessed  a 
transformation  which  has  attracted  wwld- 
wide  attention,  any  more  than  it  did  Senator 
Kktauvbi. 

Surely  these  people  who  with  the  advent 
of  TVA  came  into  a  better  way  of  life,  as 
exemplified  by  the  fact  they  use  67  percent 
more  electricity  in  thete  homes  for  washing 
machines.  refrigerat<»v,  etc.,  than  l^e  aver- 
age for  the  country  as  a  whole,  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  experience  it. 

Ike  displayed  far  better  Judgment  when 
he  told  newspapermen  he  does  not  intend 
to  destroy  this  big  public  power  develop- 
ment project  than  he  did  in  branding  it  as 
"creeping  socialism."  for  U  he  were  itching 
for  a  fight  he  would  get  one  pr<Mito  on  many, 
many  fronts  should  tia  mova  advenely 
esainst  TVA. 
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oi  Saff e$ted  f«r  State  Rtst 
CoBlrals 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

N.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  Miw  JxaacT 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday.  June  29. 195i 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  Speaker,  undw  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  here- 


with a 
dent  of 


elegram  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
the  United  States  by  Union  City 
Rent  Piyers  and  Tenants  Association  of 
Union  <  ^ity.  N.  J.,  through  its  president, 
Mr.  Lai|7  Jones: 

Union  Citt.  N.  J..  June  22,  19S3. 
Represeiitative  Edwakd  J.  Hakt. 
Houte  of  Repreaentativea  : 
To  th»  Honorable  Ike  Elsenhower,  Presi- 
dent, th )  following  telegram  was  sent  today 
by  our  i  >rganlsation :  "You  enjoy  the  posi- 
tion of  expedltor  imder  the  rent-control 
section  <  f  the  Defense  Act.  In  this  position, 
as  well  a  s  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  find  hat  you  have  not  made  any  recom- 
xnendatii  tn  for  appropriation  to  the  respec- 
tive Sta  ^es,  particularly  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  f  >r  maintenance  of  rent  controls  by 
such  Sta  ies  as  will  pass  legislation  to  pick  up 
on  the  1st  of  August  when  Federal  rent 
controls  expire.  As  you  know,  millions  of 
dollars  n  111  be  saved  by  the  termination  of 
the  rect  controls.  The  indication  of  your 
policy  njt  to  reduce  taxes  would  indicate 
the  ability  to  appropriate  sufficient  moneys 
to  respective  States  that  will  continue  rent 
controls.  We,  therefore,  respectfully  re- 
quest th  kt  the  necessary  recommendation  In 
the  amount  that  you  consider  fair  to  the 
citmns  I  Lffected.  May  we  have  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  commtinlcation  at  the 
earliest  fossible  moment. 

Uifiow   Crrr    Rent   PATcaa 

AMD  TXWANTS  ASSOCUTTDK, 

ZjAasT  Joirss,  Pr^Ment, 


Tbe  U.  N.  Is  DmJ 


KIlTKRSlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  TBM  BOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVEa 
I  Monday,  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  CHIOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  loner 
contend  »d  in  public  utterances  to  my 
constitumts  and  on  the  floor  ot  this 
House  ^hat  the  United  Nations  had 
failed  as  an  instrumentality  for  collec- 
tive action  to  halt  aggression  and  there- 
fore coiad  neither  establish  nor  enforce 
peace  in  the  world. 

It  faiJBd  for  a  number  of  reascms,  but 
chiefly  because  it  refused  to  heed  the 
lessons  ^ught  from  experience  that  db- 
vlously  lirought  death  to  the  old  League 
of  NaticDs.  One  of  these  was  the  as- 
sumption that  because  nations  are 
bound  t>gether  in  war  against  an  »- 
temal  eiemy  It  could  be  assumed  they 
would  bi  I  full-fledged  partners  in  peace. 
Aside  fi3m  being  victorious  allies  in  a 
war,  whi  t,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  com- 
mon grmnd  upon  which  the  United 
States  ai  id  Russia  was  expected  to  stand 
in  peace? 

The  United  Nations,  already  critically 
ill  on  Jine  25.  1950.  entered  its  first 


death  throes  shortly  thereafter  when  It 
became  apparent  that  a  majority  of  the 
member  nations  were  not  Interested  in 
the  kind  of  collective  security  tiiat  re- 
quires discipline  and  sacrifice,  particu- 
larly fighting  and  dying.  The  U.  N.  died, 
cowardly  and  ignominiously,  when  a 
member  nation,  Russia,  defiantly  shoved 
Communist  China  into  the  Korean  war 
and  fiumished  her  armies  with  weapons, 
supplies,  and  training. 

Again,  the  U.  N.  failed  because  too 
many  leaders  of  too  many  member  na- 
tions have  been  i^ves  to  the  self-serv- 
ing, selfish  ends  of  business  and  trade  as 
usual:  because  they  refuse  to  recognize 
the  singular  fact  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  the  InhaMtants  of  this  earth  are 
in  rebellion  against  the  exploitation  of 
imperialism  and  colonialiszn.  no  matter 
by  whom  it  is  practiced. 

As  an  instrumentality  for  collective 
security,  the  United  Naticms  died  long 
ago  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  odor 
that  has  been  wafted  from  the  battle- 
fields of  Korea  where  25,000  Americans 
have  died  and  another  100,000  have  been 
wounded. 

The  U.  N.  exists  today  only  as  a  luxuri- 
ous Tower  of  Babel— a  glorified  debating 
society — but  still  a  shelter  for  those  who 
would  do  evil  to  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. I  call  attention  to  the  following 
editorial  to  be  found  in  the  July  3.  1953, 
issue  of  United  States  News  li  World 
Report: 

Thb  Dbath  or  TBS  v.  If. 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  United  Nations  as  an  organisation  de- 
signed to  enforce  peace  in  the  world  has 
come  to  a  humilatlng  end. 

Like  its  predeceesor — the  League  of  Nfi- 
tions — It  has  been  killed  by  statesmen  faith- 
leas  to  the  ideals  they  had  once  professed. 

The  Korean  war  was  in  our  tinvas  the  acid 
test  of  the  power  of  an  international  organi- 
sation to  operate  as  a  military  alliance 
against  aggressors. 

When  the  showdown  came,  one  set  of 
members  was  arming  against  another  set  In 
Europe.  Other  members  were  claiming  to  be 
neutral  in  Asia.  Still  others  were  deliberate- 
ly fiimishing  the  aggressor  with  arms  to  help 
kUl  th?  soldiers  of  other  states  resisting  ag- 
gression. 

The  U.  N.  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  de- 
nounce Soviet  Russia  for  aiding  the  conunon 
enemy — the  Comm\uiist  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Ck>mmunist  armies. 

No  mm-e  flagrant  example  of  the  decay  of 
international  morality  could  be  cited  than 
the  concerted  behavior  of  the  note-writers  in 
the  foreign  oIQces  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  India  in  their 
recent  assault  oa  the  little  government  of 
Korea.  What  was  its  crime?  It  refused  to 
keep  its  own  brothers  from  the  North  In  fiir- 
ther  bondage  while  the  Conununlsts  were  to 
send  in  their  agents  to  brainwaaa  those  same 
prisoners — all  this  under  the  auspices  of  a 
commission  of  five  countries,  with  the  de- 
ciding vote  held  by  a  pro-Communist  govern- 
ment, calling  Itself  neutral.  Was  it  so  ig- 
noble on  the  part  of  Korea — not  even  a 
U.  N.  member — to  assert  its  sovereign  right 
as  an  ally  to  act  against  such  palpable 
trickery? 

How  can  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world 
ever  look  again  to  the  larger  nations  for 
Justice  when,  with  a  mlght-makea-right 
flourish,  the  major  powers  ignored  the  pro- 
test of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which  had  lost 
200,000  soldiers  in  battle  and  more  than 
1  million  civilians  in  the  ravages  of  wart 

What,  then,  has  th*  U.  N.  aecompllshedf 
It  has  f  aUed  to  discipline  the  principal  ag- 
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It  has  succeeded  only  tn  bullying 
the  principal  victim  of  aggression — farcing  it 
to  choose  between  a  dlsbonoraUe  armistloe 
and  national  suldde. 

It  Is  the  mferest  sophistry  to  pretend  that 
the  U.  N.  intervened  in  Korea  in  June  19S0 
solely  to  repel  aggression  at  the  3Sth  par- 
allel. The  record  shows  that  the  U.  N.  au- 
thorized the  crossing  of  the  S8th  parallel 
by  its  military  forces,  and  then  a  few  days 
later — on  October  7.  1050 — adopted  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  the  United  Nations  armed 
forces  must  take  aU  appropriate  steps  to 
insure  conditions  of  stability  throughout 
Korea. 

L?t  us  concede  that  the  U.  N.  subsequently 
met  defeat  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea,  when 
Soviet  Russia  sent  the  armies  of  Communist 
China  into  the  fray— a  defeat  imposed  by  the 
timidity  of  the  U.  N.  alliance  which  refused 
to  allow  maximum  military  power  to  be  used 
at  a  crxidal  moment  against  the  enemy. 

Let  \u  concede  that  this  alllanoe  was  afraid 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  an  enlarged  war. 

Would  it  not  have  been  the  better  part  of 
candor  to  say  so  frankly  in  a  formal  resolu- 
tion repealing  the  previous  objective,  rather 
than  to  claim — nearly  8  years  later — ^that  the 
U.  N.  never  Intended  to  vmlfy  Korea  by  mili- 
tary means? 

Ihe  United  States  is  desirous,  to  be  sure, 
of  helping  to  enforce  world  peace,  sending 
men  and  money  to  foreign  lands  to  achieve 
that  objective.  But  let  us  do  it  with  allies 
who  are  ready  to  make  the  same  sacrifices 
we  are  wiUing  to  make. 

Let  us  resurrect  the  U.  N.  only  as  a  forum 
for  international  debate,  but  not  as  an  in- 
strument of  collective  security.  For  we  have 
learned  now  to  our  sorrow  that  by  a  system 
ot  majority  voting  we  cannot  expect  any- 
thing but  collective  insecurity. 

A1U<  nces  are  necessary.  We  cannot  go  It 
alone.  But  let  us  not  become  constricted 
tn  a  straitjacket  of  International  parllamen- 
tariam  wherein  the  lives  of  our  own  dtlxens 
are  of  so  much  less  concern  to  other  nations 
than  they  are  to  us. 

Our  duty  is  to  preserve  this  Nation's  In- 
dependence— ^to  maintain  our  rightful  sover- 
eignty and  to  make  alliances  which  impose 
specific  obligations  not  merely  on  ourselves 
but  on  nations  capable  of  reciprocal  action. 

The  U.  N.  la  dead— It  was  kUled  by  the 
Korean  war.  May  real  alliances  emerge  as 
a  substitute  now  to  enforce  peace. 

Methods  of  enforcing  peace  can  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  votes  of  an  all-inclusive  Inter- 
national organisation  which  fails  to  differen- 
tiate between  friend  and  foe.  Let  us  forsake 
an  organization  which  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom squelches  the  aspirations  of  small  na- 
tions when  they  seek  emancipation  from  iQi- 
perlalists  as  well  as  from  aggressors.  This 
is  the  American  tradition  bom  July  4,  1776. 
May  God  give  us  the  courage  to  preserve 
the  basic  principles  of  the  American  faith  as 
we  see  unmoral  diploni-c-y  writing,  with  de- 
ceptive phrases,  equivocations,  and  quibbles, 
the  Inglorious  epitaph  of  the  United  Nations. 


Wa  the  Oi  Prke  Increases  Stick? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REFRKSENTATIVES 

ri  Monday,  June  29,  ISSt 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
appears  that  the  recent  increase  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil,  which  was  initiated  by 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  was  unexpected 
Just  at  this  time  by  most  of  the  industry. 
At  least  this  is  the  tenor  of  the  comments 
made  by  W.  M.  Jabkmski,  writing  in  th* 
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New  York  Jonmal  of  Commerce  under 
date  of  June  16,  even  though  the  same 
writer  on  June  6  called  attention  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  an  ofllcial  of  the 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  New  Jersey  that  "the 
Nation's  btegest  oil  company  is  now  pub- 
licly committed  to  backing — as  soon  as 
eeonomic  conditions  do  permit — the 
crude-price  hilce  k  ng  sought  by  domestic 
producers." 

In  this  simimary  of  reaction  to  the 
Phillips  announcement  of  an  increase  in 
posted  price  for  crude,  the  writer  ex- 
presses the  consensus  of  the  industry  as 
being  one  of  doubt,  whether  such  increase 
could  be  maintained  during  the  summer 
when  oil  demand  is  at  its  low  seasonal 
ebb.  Indeed,  the  writer  points  out  that 
some  in  the  industry  doubted  whether 
demand  would  be  strong  enough  to  sus- 
tain an  increase  in  the  price  of  crude 
during  this  year. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  or  for 
that  matter,  in  oil  products  Just  at  this 
time? 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  mat- 
ters which  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  will  seek 
to  develop  at  the  hearings  it  starts  next 
Wednesday.  July  1. 

The  full  text  of  Miss  Jablonski's  article, 
which  is  made  a  part  of  my  remarics.  is 
as  foUows: 


T^  CKTTas-On.  PaiCE  Hi 
(By  W.  M.  Jablonskl) 

Phillips  Petrolemn  Co.'s  announcement  of 
a  general  25  cents  per  barrel  increase  in 
crude-oil  prices  caught  almost  everyone  in 
the  oU  Industry  flatfooted  yesterday. 

It  Is  not  that  the  idea  of  a  crude  price  rise 
is  unpopular  in  the  producing  end  of  the 
Industry.  On  the  contrary.  Almost  every 
oil  company  annual  report  this  year  cited 
sharp  increases  in  producing  costs  and 
stressed  the  view  that  higher  crude  prices 
were  needed  to  offset  these  factors  and  to 
maintain  the  high  driUlng  rates  needed  for 
national  security. 

£ven  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey's  manage- 
ment has  expressed  belief  that  crude  arould 
have  to  increase  to  oompensate  producers 
for  higher  costs  and  for  the  added  burden  of 
carrying  a  large  shut-in  reserve  capacity  for 
defense. 

And  the  Nation's  thousands  of  small,  la- 
dependent  producers  have  been  most  vocif- 
erous on  this  subject  for  sobm  ttma. 

What  did  surprise  everyone  yesterday, 
however,  was  the  timing  of  the  PhLUips'  ac- 
tloo.  Almost  nobody,  it  seems,  anUdpated 
any  move  in  this  direction  during  the  sum- 
mer— ^when  oU  demand  Is  at  its  low  seasonal 
ebb. 

Only  last  week,  for  instaaeai  the  Petrolewm 
Administratioa  for  Defense  pc^ntcd  out  that 
tlw  seasonal  awing  in  oU  censumptkm  is 
growing  so  pronouBfced  that  oti  dsmand  eaat 
ot  CaUfomia  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  hm»  slxunped  a  whopping  BS7,000  bar- 
rels per  day  from  the  first  quarter's  leveL 
PAD'S  studlflB  tfMW.  too,  that  oU  demand  in 
the  two  summer  quarters  of  •  given  year 
now  averagea  about  900,000  barrels  per  day 
lower  than  tn  the  S  winter  quartara. 

Until  now.  even  tha  moat  opttmlatle  In- 
dustry circles  had  placed  next  faU  or  winter 
as  the  evliest  possible  data  for  a  crude 
hike — when  crude  production  and  refining 
op««tiona  rise  to  a  seasonal  peak  and  -srtMn 
unosed  capacity  overhanging  the  market 
zvai^wa,  oonseqaently.  its  lowest  point.  Kvan 
on  thia.  however,  opinion  has  been  wld^ 
apUt,  with  many  raaponalble  industry  axaea- 
tlvea  doabtlng  that  the  market  wUl  be  strong 
enough  to  sustain  a  higher  crate  prloa  lor 
quite  aoBM  Uaoe  to  omM. 


.  eorac,  for  instance— tnduding  B.  G.  FoUls, 
board  chairman  of  Standard  of  California, 
and  J.  C.  DonneU  H.  prealdent  of  Ohio  Oil — 
stated  publicly  recently  that  they  doubted 
supply-and-demand  conditions  could  sxis- 
tain  a  change  in  base  crude  prices  east  of 
the  Rockies  this  year. 

On  tb»  other,  some  oilmen  noted  yester- 
day that  refinery  margins  were  showing  signs 
of  improvements.  Prices  of  gasoline — the  re- 
finer's chief  money  crop— have  J\ist  gone  up' 
0.6  cent  to  0.7  cent  per  gallon  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  the  increases  are 
showing  indications  of  spreading  to  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  and  pos^bly  also  to  the 
South  and  Midwest.  Heavy  oil  prices  also 
increased  10  cents  a  barrel  not  so  long  ago 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts  and  5  cents  a 
barrel  OKire  recently  in  the  midcontinent  and 
Midwest.  DiatilUte  il^it-ftiel  Otis  are,  at  this 
moment,  the  only  reaUy  weak  major  oil 
product. 

The  stae  of  the  refiner's  operating  margin' 
la.  In  the  final  analysis,  a  major  factor  in 
determining  his  abUity  to  pay  a  higher  crude 
price. 

His  wUUngnesB  to  do  ao  la  perhaps  the 
second  most  important  consideration;  and 
here  the  recent  expressions  of  the  need  for 
a  higher  crude  price  from  a  number  of  the 
Nation's  major  refiners  may  be  signlfioant. 

To  cite  only  one  case,  for  instance:  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Wilson,  board  chairman  of  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana — major  Midwest  refiner — pub- 
Ucly  stated  last  month  that  the  cnide  price 
must  be  increased  to  pay  for  the  industry's 
spare  fuxxluctive  capacity  ''becawe  exceae 
capacity  is  expensive." 

In  view  of  aU  these  factors,  hardly  any  oil-' 
man  in  a  responsible  execiitive  position  would 
venture  an  opinion  yesterday  as  to  whether 
Phillips'  action  would  be  foUowed  by  the  rest 
ot  the  Industry — or  whether  PhUUps  would 
be  left  out  on  the  limb,  as  in  1948,  when  the 
industry  f aUed  to  follow  a  similar  move  {ol 
36  cents)  by  the  company. 

On  the  whole.  It  seemed  somewhat  deuliW 
ful  that  the  rise  would  stick  at  this  time- 
but  no  one  was  poaitlve  of  this. 

The  general  picture  presented  by  the  oil 
Industry  yesterday  was  of  someone  want- 
ing something  quite  badly,  but  doubting 
that  he  covUd  afford  it  at  this  momentb 
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Mr.  WniilAMS  of  New  York.  Ml^. 
Speaker,  I  was  especially  honored  last 
week  tay  a  visit  from  Miss  Can^yn  Helntz, 
a  14-year-old  girl  from  UUca,  N.  Y.,  who 
had  won  first  prize  in  a  national  letter- 
witting  contest  on  the  subject,  "How  I 
Benefit  From  Free  Oompetitive  Enter- 
prise." 

Her  letter  was  selected  from  entries 
from  schools  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
as  well  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  in  a  eon- 
test  sponsored  by  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen 
Co..  and  she  was  awsoxled  a  cash  prise 
of  $350  Idas  an  all-expoute  trip  to  our 
Nation's  CapitaL 

I  want  to  commend  the  Sheaffer  Pea 
Co.  for  their  ^ort  in  having  the  youth 
et  America  understand  more  clearly  tha 
advantages  of  the  American  system  of 
tmt  anterpriaa. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokd.  I  include 
a  copy  of  her  worthwliile  letter: 

DsAm  Bauaba:  "liay  the  best  man  win.** 
Bow  often  thle  old  famUlar  cry  aounde  In  oxxr 
can.  Rlghtfiilly  we  aU  love  a  winner,  but 
lately  I've  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
the  man  who  comes  In  second.  Often  we 
hear  unflattering  names  for  this  "Mr.  Two." 
"Second  beat."  "also  ran."  and  "ninner-up" 
they  call  him.  Don't  let  these  names  fool 
you.  This  Is  the  man  who  made  the  winner 
nm  BO  fast,  pressing  hard  at  his  heels, 
threatening  always  to  overtake  and  pass  him. 
Without  him  there  wouldn't  be  any  race. 

So,  too.  without  Its  system  of  free  competl- 
tire  enterprise  America  wo\ild  not  have  be- 
eome  the  Icdxistrlal  champion  of  the  world, 
giving  us,  her  people,  the  highest  standard 
of  living  In  the  world.  What  keeps  our  i»x>- 
ducers  constantly  changing  their  product, 
seeking  the  new  Improvements,  the  added 
advantages?  It's  the  company  with  the 
product  almost  as  good,  of  course.  In  our 
country  the  race  Is  always  open  and  every- 
body can  run,  but  It's  "lir.  Two"  who  makes 
the  champion. 

Let's  see  how  tnxr  system  stands  against 
others.  We  can  tell  by  checking  against  a 
country  where  Indtistry  and  people  aren't 
free.  The  population  of  Rxisala  numbers 
mllllODs  more  than  ours,  and  In  area  It  is  al- 
most three  times  as  big.  Tet  we  produce  far 
more  steel>  electric  power,  and  coal.  We 
make  machine  tools,  avitomoblles.  and  farm 
machinery  in  vastly  great^  quantities. 

Our  grain  production  is  50  percent  higher 
despite  our  smaller  area.  In  things  as  far 
apart  as  fcnntaln  pens  and  cement,  our  out- 
put Is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  U.  8.  S.  B. 

Why  Is  all  this  true?  There  lent  any 
miracle  about  our  power  to  produce.  It's 
Just  that  our  system  ot  Incentives  and  re- 
wards U  a  better  spur  than  force. 

To  me,  as  an  American  citizen,  free  en- 
terprise means  that  I  have  the  right  to 
choose  what  services  and  what  quality  goods 
I  desire.  I.  and  other  Americans  may  own 
and  conduct  our  own  btislnesses.  Indi- 
vidual Incentive  gives  me  the  will  to  think. 
to  work,  to  Invest,  In  a  world  to  Improve 
my  position  In  life. 

I  have  all  these  privileges  and  advantages 
because  here  In  our  beloved  United  States 
of  America  men  are  free  to  produce,  free 
to  Invest,  free  to  do  research  works  that 
will  continue  to  bring  forth  new  and  valu- 
able products. 

You  and  I  will  soon  be  In  this  race, 
whether  we  be  the  champion,  or  whether  we 
be  "Mr.  Two."  let  us  so  run  In  this  race  that 
oiir  country  wUl  be  proud  of  our  contribu- 
tion. 

Tour  friend. 

Cabol. 

Unc*  Cathouc  ACAsnrr.  Vtica.  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  AUCHINCIiOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  June  27.  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  were  held  com« 
memorating  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Monmouth.  The  ceremonies 
were  started  with  a  parade  which  in- 
cluded contingents  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  New  Jersey  Na- 
tional Guard,  together  with  organizations 
from  Monmouth  County,  compriaiog  ap« 


proxin  ately  4,000  paraders.  They  were 
revlewi»d  by  distinguished  citizens  on  a 
tempo]  ary  stand  erected  at  the  county 
courth  >use.  and  the  parade  was  disband- 
ed flnslly  at  the  raceway,  where  the  ex- 
ercisesjwere  held.  The  principal  speak- 
er of  uke  occasion  was  Lt.  Oen.  Williston 
B.  Palmer.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  <J-A, 
and  he  was  introduced  by  Al- 
)11,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
I  Jersey.  The  address  of  welcome 
by  Edward  H.  Feltus  m.  the 
chaimbn  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  oeasion,  and  the  ceremonies  were 
attend  id  by  many  prcnninent  people  rep- 
resent! ig  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

The  3attle  of  Monmouth  is  considered 
by  SOB  e  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
crucial  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
It  was  ihe  first  engagement  by  the  Amer- 
ican f(rces  after  Valley  Forge  and  the 
British  were  attacked  after  they  had 
evacua  «d  Philadelphia  and  were  on  their 
way  to  board  ships  waiting  for  them  at 
Sand  Book. 

iterestlng  to  note  that  the  Mar- 
Lafayette  fOTight  for  the  cause 
and  freedom  on  our  side  at 
ttle  of  Monmouth.    I  am  glad  to 
in  my  remarks  a  letter  dated  July 
written  by  General  Washington 
Idressed  to  the  Honorable  Henry 


Lauren  s.    the    President 


which 


"The 


con  mand, 

the 


hal 
apF  earances 


dei  ached 


jun<  tlon 
Intel  Tupt 


mirehed 


-Sa: 
to  give 
accouni 
my 
than 
tofore 

"I 
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to 

to  give 
to  como 
of  any 
present 
cecded 
Delaware 
tached 
of  600 
and 
Princeton 

"The 
greatly 
others, 
slrous  < 
to  drav 
tn  orde' 
right, 
groundi 
to  give 
refresh 
had 

weather 
Township 
where 
the  astti 
second 
under 
those 
the  moi^ 
march. 
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was  reprinted  in 


of    Congress, 
the  Freehold 


Transcript  of  June  25,  1953,  giving  full 
details  of  this  battle  and  in  which  he 
praises  the  gallant  behavior  of  the  Amer- 
ican tzoops: 

Washh^ciom's  Rkpost  of  MomaotrrH  Battui 
Engushtowk,  July  1.  1779. 
I^ODorable  Henst  Laukxhs,  Ebq.. 
of  congress. 
1  embrace  this  first  moment  of  leisure 
Congress  a'  more  full  and  particular 
of  the  movements  of  the  army  under 
,  since  its  passing  the  Delaware, 
situation  of  o\ir  affairs  woxild  here- 
^ermlt. 

the  honor  to  advise  them,  that  on 

of  the  enemy's  Intention  to 

through  Jersey  becoming  serloiis,  I 

General  Maxwell's  brigade.  In 

with  the  militia  of  that  State, 

and  impede  their  power  so  as 

ime  to  the  army  under  my  command 

up  with  them  and  take  advantage 

favorable  circumstances  that  might 

themselves.     The  army  having  pro- 

to  Coryells  Ferry,   and  crossed  the 

at  that  place.  I  Immediately  de- 

Oeneral  Mcogan.  with  a  select  corps 

men,  to  reinforce  General  Marwell. 

with  the  main  body  toward 


slow   advance   of    the   enemy   bad 

the  air  of  design,  and  led  me.  with 

bo  B\ispect  that  General  Clinton,  de- 

a  general  action,  was  endeavoring 

us  down   Into  the   lower   country, 

by  a  rapid  movement  to  gain  our 

^d    take   possession    of    the   strong 

above  us.    This  consideration,  and 

time  to  the  troops  to  repose  and 

themselves  from  the  fatigues   they 

experienced  from  rainy  and  excessive  hot 

determined  me  to  halt  at  Hopewell 

about  6  miles  from  Prlncetown. 

ire  remained  untU   the  morning  of 

On  the  preceding  day  I  made  a 

detachment  of  1.500  chosen  troops. 

I  rlgadler  General  Scott,  to  reinforce 

already  In  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy. 

effectuaUy  to  delay  and  annoy  their 

The  next  day  the  army  moved  to 

and  having  received  InteUlgence 

enemy  were  prosecuting  their  route 

:  conmouth.  Court  House,  I  dispatched 


1.000  select  men  tinder  Brigadier  General 
Wayne,  and  sent  the  Marquis  de  Liafayette  te 
taxe  the  command  of '  the  whole  advanced 
corps.  Including  Maxwell's  brigade  and  Mor- 
gan's light  infantry,  with  cnders  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy's 
rear.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
whole  army  marched  from  Kingston,  where 
our  baggage  was  left,  with  Intention  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  distance  for  supporting  the 
advanced  corps,  and  arrived  at  Cranberry 
early  the  next  morning.  The  Intense  heat 
of  the  weather  and  a  heavy  storm  un- 
luckily coming  on.  made  it  Impossible  to 
resume  our  march  that  day  without  great 
Inconvenience  and  Injury  to  the  troops. 
Our  advanced  c<»i>s  being  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, moved  from  the  position  It 
had  held  the  night  before,  and  took  post 
In  the  evening  on  the  Monmouth  Road, 
about  6  miles  from  the  enemy's  rear.  In 
expectation  of  attacking  them  the  next 
morning  on  the  march.  The  main  body 
having  remained  at  Cranberry,  the  advanced 
corps  was  found  to  be  too  remote  and  too 
far  upon  the  right,  to  be  supported  either 
In  cas-.  of  attack  upon  or  from  the  enemy, 
which  Induced  me  to  send  orders  to  the 
Marquis  to  file  off  by  his  left  toward  English- 
town,  which  he  accordingly  executed  early 
In  the  morning  of  the  37th. 

"The  enemy  In  marching  from  Allentown 
had  changed  their  disposition  and  placed 
their  best  troops  In  the  rear,  consisting  of 
all  the  grenadiers,  light  Infantry,  and  chaf- 
feurs  of  the  line.  This  alteration  made  It 
necessary  to  Increase  the  niunber  of  our 
advanced  corps;  in  consequence  of  which  I 
detached  Major  General  Lee  with  two  bri- 
gades to  Join  the  Marquis  at  Englishtown.  on 
whom  of  course  the  command  of  the  whote 
devolved,  amounting  to  about  6.000  men. 
The  main  body  marched  the  same  day  and 
encamped  within  3  miles  of  that  place.  Mor- 
gan's Corps  was  left  hovering  on  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  and  the  Jersey  militia,  amount- 
ing at  this  time  to  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men.  under  General  Dickinson,  on 
their  left. 

"The  enemy  were  now  encamped  in  a 
strong  position,  with  their  right  extending 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  court- 
house. In  the  parting  of  thf  roads  leading  to 
Sbrewsbxiry  and  Mlddletown.  and  their  left 
along  the  road  from  Allentown  to  Monmouth, 
about  3  mUes  on  this  side  of  the  courthouse. 
Their  right  flank  lay  on  the  skirt  of  a  small 
wood,  while  their  left  was  secxired  as  a  very 
thick  one,  a  morass  running  toward  their 
rear,  and  their  whole  front  covered  by  a  wood, 
and  for  a  considerable  extent  toward  the 
left  with  a  morass.  In  this  situation  they 
halted  till  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

"Matters  being  thus  situated,  and  having 
had  the  best  Information,  that  If  the  eneihy 
were  once  arrived  at  the  heights  of  Middle- 
town,  10  or  13  miles  from  where  they  were, 
it  would  be  Impossible  to  attempt  anything 
against  them  with  a  prospect  of  success,  I 
determined  to  attack  their  rear  the  moment 
they  should  get  in  motion  from  their  present 
groimd.  I  communicated  my  intention  to 
General  Lee.  and  ordered  him  to  make  his 
disposition  for  the  attack  and  to  keep  his 
troops  constantly  lying  upon  their  arms,  to 
be  In  readiness  at  the  shortest  notice.  This 
was  done  with  resfMct  to  the  troops  under 
my  Inunedlate  command. 

"About  6  in  the  morning  General  Dick- 
inson sent  an  express,  informing  that  the 
front  of  the  enemy  had  begun  their  march. 
I  Instantly  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  sent 
orders  by  my  aids  to  General  Lee  to  move 
on  and  attack  them,  unless  there  should  be 
very  powerful  reasons  to  the  contrary,  ac- 
quainting him  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was 
marching  to  support  him,  and  for  doing  it 
with  the  greater  expedition  and  convenience, 
should  make  the  men  dislncumber  them- 
selves of  their  packs  and  bUnkets. 

"After  marching  about  5  miles,  to  my 
great  surprise  and  mortUlcation,  I  met  the 
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whole  advanced  eorps  retreating,  and  as  1 
was  told,  by  General  Iiee*s  orders,  without 
having  made  any  opposition,  eseept  one  fire 
given  by  the  party  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Buttler,  on  their  being  charged  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  repulsed.  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  rear  ot  the 
corps,  which  I  found  dosely  pressed  by  13m 
enemy,  and  gave  directions  for  forming  part 
of  the  retreating  troops,  who,  by  the  brave 
and  spirited  conduct  of  the  ofleers,  aided  by 
aome  pieces  ot  weU  saved  artillery,  checked 
the  enemy's  advance,  and  gave  time  to  make 
a  disposition  left  wing,  which  played  upon 
the  enemy  with  great  effect,  and  of  the  left 
wing  and  second  line  of  the  army  ui>on  an 
eminence,  and  In  a  wood  a  little  to  the  rear, 
covered  by  a  morass  in  the  front.  On  this 
were  placed  aoms  batUrles  of  cannon  by 
Lord  Sterling,  who  commanded  the  left  wing, 
wlilch  played  upon  the  enemy  with  great 
effect,  and  seconded  by  parties  of  infantry, 
detached  to  oppose  them,  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  their  advance. 

"Genaral  Lee  being  detached  with  the  ad- 
vanced corps,  the  command  of  the  right  wing, 
for  the  occasion,  was  given  to  General  Greene. 
For  the  expedition  of  the  march,  and  to 
counteract  any  attempt  to  turn  our  rlgh<  I 
had  ordered  him  to  fUe  off  by  the  new  chiircb. 
3  miles  from  mgUabtown,  and  fall  into  the 
Monmouth  Road,  a  amaU  distance  in  the 
rear  of  the  oourtbouse.  whUe  the  rest  of  the 
column  moved  directly  on  toward  the  court- 
bouse.  On  intaUlgatee  of  the  retreat,  he 
marched  up  and  took  a  very  advantageous 
poeltioo  on  the  right. 

"The  enemy,  by  this  time,  finding  them- 
selves warmly  opposed  in  front,  made  an 
attempt  to  turn  ova  left  flank,  but  they  were 
bravely  repulsed  and  drtven  back  by  detached 
parties  of  infantry.  Iliey  also  made  a  move- 
ment to  our  right,  with  as  little  success.  Gen- 
eral Greene  having  advanced  a  t>ody  of  troops, 
with  artillery,  to  a  commanding  piece  of 
ground,  which  not  only  disappointed  their 
design  of  turning  our  right,  but  severally  en- 
filaded those  in  front  of  the  left  wing.  In 
addition  to  this  General  Wayne  advanced 
with  a  body  at  troops,  and  kept  up  so  severe 
and  weU  directed  a  lire,  that  the  enemy  was 
soon  compeUed  to  retire  behind  the  defile, 
wliere  the  first  stand  in  tb»  beginning  of 
the  action  had  been  made. 

"In  this  situation  the  enemy  had  both 
their  flanks  secxired  by  thick  woods  and  mo- 
rasses, while  their  front  could  only  be  ap- 
proached throtigh  a  narrow  pass.  I  reeolved 
nevertheless,  to  attack  them;  and  for  the 
purpose  ordered  General  Poor,  with  his  own 
and  the  CaroUna  Brigade,  to  move  round 
upon  their  right,  and  General  Woodford  upon 
their  left,  and  the  artiUery  to  gaU  them  in 
front,  but  the  impediment  in  their  way  pre- 
vented their  getting  within  reach  before 
dark.  They  remained  upon  the  ground  they 
had  been  directed  to  occupy  during  the  night, 
with  intention  to  begin  the  attack  early  tiie 
next  morning,  and  the  army  continuing 
lying  upon  their  arms  in  the  field  of  action, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  support  than.  In  the 
meantime  the  enemy  were  employed  in  re- 
moving their  wounded,  and  about  13  o'clock 
at  night,  marched  away  in  such  silence,  that 
though  General  Poor  lay  extremely  near  them, 
they  effected  their  retreat  without  his  knowl- 
edge. They  carried  off  an  their  wounded,  ex- 
cept 4  officers  and  about  40  privates,  whose 
wounds  were  too  dangerous  to  permit  their 
removal. 

"The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather — the  fa- 
tigue of  the  men  from  their  march  through 
a  deep  sandy  country,  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  water  and  the  distance  the  enemy  had 
gained  by  marching  in  the  night,  made  a 
pursuit  impractical  and  fruitness.  It  would 
have  answered  no  valuable  purpose,  and 
would  have  been  fatal  to  numbers  of  ^ur 
men.  several  4a  whom  died  the  preceding 
day  with  heat. 

"Were  I  to  conclude  my  aoootint  of  this 
day's   transactions   without   expressing   my 


Obligations  to  the  olBeers  of  the  army  in 
general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  their  merit, 
and  violence  to  my  own  feelings.  They 
■earned  to  vto  with  each  otiier  in  manifest- 
ing their  seal  and  bravery.  The  catalog  of 
those  who  dlsttngulrtied  themselves  is  too 
long  to  admit  of  pfuiietilarizing  Individuals. 
I  cannot,  however,  forebear  mentioning 
Brigadier  General  Wajrne,  whose  good  con- 
duct and  bravery,  through  the  whole  aetioa. 
deserves  particular  commendation. 

"Tttm  behavior  of  the  troops  in  gmeral. 
after  they  recovered  from  the  first  surprise, 
occasioned  by  the  retreat  of  the  advanced 
corps,  was  such  as  could  not  be  surpassed. 
"AU  the  artUlery.  both  ofllcers  and  men 
that  were  engaged,  distingiUshed  themselves 
in  a  remarkable  manner. 

"BnckMed  Congress  wUl  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  return  of  our  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  Among  ths  first  were  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Bunner.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Major 
Dickinson,  of  Virginia,  both  fine  officers  of 
distinguished  merit,  aiul  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. TIM  enemy's  slain  left  on  the  field 
and  buried  by  us,  according  to  the  return  of 
the  persons  assigned  to  that  duty,  w«<e 
4  officers  and  245  privates;  in  the  former 
number  vras  the  Honorable  Colonel  Monck- 
ton.  Bselusive  of  these  they  burled  some 
themselves  as  there  were  several  new  graves 
near  the  field  of  battle.  How  many  men  they 
may  have  had  wounded  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, but  from  the  usual  proportion  the 
number  must  have  been  oonaiderable.  TtMre 
were  a  few  prisoners  taken. 

"Tlie  peciUiar  situation  of  General  Lee  at 
this  time  requires  that  I  shoxild  say  noth- 
ing Of  his  conduct.  He  Is  now  in  arrest.  The 
charges  against  him,  with  such  sentence 
as  the  court-martial  may  decree  In  his  case, 
shall  be  transmitted  for  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  Congress,  as  soon  as  It  shaU 
be  passed. 

"Being  fully  coovinoed  by  the  gentlemen 
of  this  country  that  the  enemy  cannot  be 
hurt  or  injured  in  their  embarkation  at 
Sandy  Hook,  the  place  to  which  they  are 
going,  and  unwiUing  to  get  too  far  removed 
from  the  North  River,  I  put  the  troops  in 
motion  early  this  morning,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed that  way,  leaving  the  Jersey  Brigade, 
Morgan's  Corps,  and  other  light  parties  (the 
H*"*'*^  being  aU  dismissed)  to  hover  about 
them — countenance  desertion,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  depredations  as  far  as  possible. 
After  they  embark,  the  former  will  take  post 
in  the  neighborhood  of  EUzabethtown — the 
latter  rejoin  the  corps  from  which  ttiey  were 
detached. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be.  with  the  greatest 
respect,  sir. 

"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"G.   WASHDfCXOM." 

The  above  letter  is  copied  from  a  supple- 
ment to  the  New  Jersey  Oaoette.  printed 
in  July  1778. 

Appended  to  the  letter  is  a  record  of  the 
killed,  woviheled,  and  missing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army. 

"Killed:  1  lieutenant  colonel.  1  major.  3 
captains,  2  Ueutenants,  1  sergeant,  62  rank 
and  file. 

"Wounded:  3  colonels,  8  captains.  4  first 
lieutenants,  2  second  Ueutenants.  1  ensign.  1 
adjutant,  8  sergeants.  4  dnun,  130  rank  and 

file. 

"Missing:  6  sergeants.  138  rank  and  fUe. 
Many  of  the  missing  dropped  tloough  fatigue 
and  have  since  conM  in. 

"Artillery:  Killed— 1  first  lieutenant.  7 
matrosses.  1  bom*>anller;  wounded — 1  cap- 
tain. 1  sergeant.  1  corporal,  1  gunner,  10 
matrosses;  missing — 1  matrose. 

"Six  hoiees  kUled  and  two  wounded." 

•niere  is  also  an  advertisement  signed  "An- 
drew Ooldelxigh,  P.  M."  to  which  88  reward 
is  offered  for  each  of  3  horses  and  1  mare 
strayed  or  stolen  from  the  subecrlljer  at  the 
artUlery  pai*.  on  June  80.  while  the  Am^ 
lay  at  fiiglishtown.  The  finder  is  a*ed  to 
return  them  to  Cornelius  M'Caskey  at  Tren- 
ton or  William  Cowenhoven  at  Englishtown. 


Cotton  CaUstropKe? 


KSTENSLOS  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  cAUPoaitiA 

m  THK  BOUSE  OP  BEPBESEZrTA'IlVES 

Tuesday,  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Calif omia.  Mr.l^^eak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
herewith  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  (m  June  20. 1953,  in  the  Bakers- 
field  Calif  omiaii.  a  newspaper  publisbed 
£.t  BakosfieM,  Calif.: 

Corroiv  CATASTBorBsT 
Reduction  of  cotton  production  in  the 
United  States  to  a  17,S00.000-acre  natianal 
allotment  may  be  economically  catastrophic 
to  the  agrlciiltiiral  economy  of  this  State. 
The  most  conservative  estimate  Is  that  Cali- 
fornia will  lose  more  than  8200  mllUon,  an 
atomic  blow  to  the  agrarian  solvency  of  thia 
Commonwealth. 

California's  base  for  ootton  produetion  was 
established  over  a  6-year  period,  a  production 
limitation  which  most  cotton  men  now  hold 
to  be  antiquated  and  Inequitable  to  this 
State  and  for  these  reasons: 

The  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when 
the  Korean  situation  became  acute,  asked 
for  greater  cotton  production  and  at  his 
behest  California  farmers  responded.  Thia 
State  Increased  ootton  acreage  when  niuner- 
ous  Southern  States  were  curtaUlng  their 
production  and  planting  other  and  to  them 
more  profitable  crops.  It  Is  evident  the  5- 
year  basis  law  is  not  equitable  for  this  State 
as  it  was  estabUsbed  when  the  South  was 
curtalUng  cotton  production  and  this  State 
expanding  it.  Obviously  a  base  so  conceived 
by  arbitrary  edict  is  unfair  to  this  State  for 
the  cotton  reduction  under  the  proposed  new 
order  would  not  be  on  a  jvist  parity  with  that 
affecting  Southern  States. 

One  astute  student  of  this  posslMs  eco- 
nomic blow  to  the  agricultural  struetore  of 
this  state  said: 

"California  is  faced  with  a  700.000  cut  in 
cotton  acreage  or  60  percent  of  the  ootton 
planted  to  1963  or  1953.  This  wlU  mean  a 
direct  loes  to  cotton  gtuweis  of  about  8200 
million  to  CaUfomU.  Translated  tato  jobs. 
purchastog  power.  retaU  trade  and  gencaral 
bustoess  it  approaches  a  truly  staggering 
sum.  up  to  81  billion  depending  on  what 
factor  you  use." 

It  becomes  Immediately  obvious  to  the 
most  superficial  student  of  this  subject  that 
should  the  drastic  curtailment  of  Califor- 
nia cotton  x>roductlon  be  ordered  it  must 
eventuate  to  a  complete  reorganization  of 
agricultural  plantings  to  this  State.  Large 
scale  cotton  operators,  to  protect  their  In- 
.  vestments,  utilise  their  capital  and  general 
equipment,  will,  toevltably  ttirn  to  the  grow- 
ing of  other  crops.  Smaller  producers  of 
such  crc^is  wlU  ftod  themselves  to  competi- 
tion with  the  big  operators. 

But  aside  f  rcnn  these  patent  and  distress- 
ing poasibUities  a  simple  action  of  fairness 
would  seem  to  dictate  forcefully  the  neces- 
sity for  Justice  to  making  any  cotton  alloca- 
tions tovolving  the  production  of  this  State, 
Ariaona,  New  Mexico,  and  West  Texas,  for 
they  are  all  to  an  identical  situation.  It 
would  seem  unjxist  to  curtail  the  production 
of  these  Commonwealths  on  the  expandtog 
and  antiquated  base  when  other  States 
would  have  less  curtailment  becanae  their 
cuts  would  Ikave  »  predicatton  on  a  dlmintafi- 
tng  baae.  _  _^ 

oailfomla  Is  probably  the  most  ellbetlve 
cotton-producing  State  in  the  Union.  utUis- 
tog  with  great  efficiency  mechanization  and 
large-scale  operations  which  produce  much 
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mor*  oottoa  than  the  luitlonal  aTenge  In 
Tldd  p«r  acre.  To  cripple  the  efllclency  of 
this  kind  (tf  agrcmainy  and.  at  the  same  time, 
support  a  itma  efllcltint  production  and  poorer 
yields  per  acre  would  be  to  effect  an  Injoa- 
tlce  In  point  of  equity  and  an  obvious  lapse 
In  point  of  eSdetiey. 

By  equalising  the  problem  of  curtailed 
acreage  on  a  fair  basis,  one  eliminating  what 
appears  to  be  a  drastic  penalty  to  Caltf  cmla 
and  other  Western  atates.  a  great  and  ob- 
vious justice  would  be  subeenred.  California. 
now  one  of  the  great  population  centers  of 
the  United  States.  Is  threatened  by  what  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  an  Inequitable  order,  one 
unfair  to  this  State  and  a  penalty  to  Call- 
fcmla. 

We  should  eommimlcate  with  otir  Con- 
gressmen and  make  known  our  attitude. 
Sreryone  In  the  State,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
will  be  affected  adversely  If  this  present  plan 
for  curtailment  Is  ordered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  comment  and  ob- 
servation contained  In  the  fOTegoing  edi- 
torial is  an  extremely  cogent  and  able 
statement  of  the  Justice  and  necessity  of 
changing  the  cotton-quota  law  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
and  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 


WWat  Affamst  Reds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAT 

or  MKW  TOSK 

IN  THB  House  OP  RS>REBENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  take  satisfac- 
ti<m  in  placing  in  the  Rkcobo  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Staten  island  Advance, 
a  newspaper  which  is  read  and  re- 
spected by  at  least  half  of  my  constit- 
uents in  the  15th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York.  The  editorials  deal  with 
one  problem  which  has  had.  and  another 
which  is  about  to  have,  serious  consid- 
eration in  this  House: 

Whsat  Agauvst  Rzds 

with  big  news  breaking  in  Korea  and  East 
Germany,  little  attention  was  given  a  very 
Important  action  taken  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  approved  the  shipment  of  1 
million  tons  of  wheat  to  Pakistan. 

It  was  an  Intelligent  move  from  a  political 
standpoint  as  well  as  a  htmianltarlan  gesture. 

Pakistan  has  been  hard  hit  by  a  2-year 
<!frought.  The  people  are  hungry  and  dls- 
UlTisloned. 

No  amoxmt  of  theoretical  propaganda  In 
favor  of  the  democracies  could  be  as  effective 
as  the  sending  of  food  to  relieve  the  famine. 

Pakistan  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  stronger  bastions  of  antlcommunlsm  In 


The  move  to  ease  the  sxifferlng  of  the  Paki- 
stani will  iK>  doubt  prove  effective  in  helping 
to  avoid  any  -  >Utical  instabUlty  that  might 
arise. 

Itii  the  logical  and  f  Mr  thing  to  do. 


Jvwt 

Congressman  Duns.  A.  Bsbd,  at  odds  with 
President  Elsenhower  over  tax  reduction, 
warns  Republicans  they  wUl  lose  control  of 
Congress  next  ysar  unless  they  cut  taxes 
now. 
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Pres  dent  Elsenhower  wants  the  budget 
balanc  Ml  and  economies  effected  before  any 
tax  reilef  la  put  through.  That  Is  the  or- 
derly 1  ray  to  conduct  Qovemment  business, 
the  Ft  Mldent  Insists. 

This  line  of  reason  falls  to  make  any  Im- 
presslflQ  on  Mr.  Rxsd. 

The  people  want  taxes  cut.  Ifr.  Rsso  says, 
and  If  they  don't  get  what  they  want  from 
the  Re  ;>ubllcans.  they-U  vote  DemocraUc  the 
first  cJ  lanoe  they  get. 
Ever  rone  wants  taxes  cut.    That  Includes 
S^nhower.   and   it   also  Includes   the 
But  that  la  no  excuse  to  rush 
into  tax  reductlotu. 
1  Ixxo's  prediction  of  Republican  doom 
polls  next  year — unless  there's  an  Im- 
tax  cut — Is  so  much  eyewash, 
happens  at  the  polls  wlU  depend  on 
things.     It  will  depend  on  what  the 
do.     And  It  will  depend  on  Re- 
performance    during    the    first    2 
tlie  Eisenhower  administration, 
overall  Impression  the  administration 
on  the  voters  will  be  more  decisive 
1be  saving  of  a  couple  of  dollars  in 


tHe 


general  Impression  Is  one  of  order- 
buBlnessllke  know-bow,   and  Intelll- 
o  >eratlon,  the  people  are  more  apt  to 
~  a  vote  of  confidence. 


Refigi|as  InstitatHms  and  Clerfy  All  Bat 
Eztcmuaated  ia  Albaaia 


Extension  oi^  remarks 

or 

H()N.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoMsiif 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Communist  persecution  of 
rellgiois  institutions  and  religious  lead- 
ers hat  been  particularly  intense  in  Al- 
bania. I  The  three  religions  In  Albania — 
Moslem.  Orthodox,  and  Catholic — have 
been  severely  persecuted.  The  Catholic 
ChurcA  has  been  all  but  eliminated  from 
acUve  life  in  Albania,  All  the  CathoUc 
semlns  ries,  convents.  orphanages, 
schooli,  charitable  institutions,  and  pe- 
riodicals have  been  eliminated.  Of  the 
93  priests  who  were  in  Albania  in  1945. 
only  IC  are  left:  Twenty-four  were  mur- 
dered; 35  were  imprisoned  or  deported; 
10  dle^  or  disappeared;  11  were  con- 
scripte  1  into  the  army;  3  escaped  abroad. 

I  iiKlude  herewith  the  June  5.  1953, 
Albanlin  News  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  National  Committee  for  a  Free  Al- 
bania, 119  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  This  bulletin  details  the  facts 
about  t  le  Red  persecution  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Albania: 

RxcncK  PsasKcuTss  Religion  xm 
ALBANia — ^Pacts  and  Pigxtkes 
In  Al  >anla.  as  everywhere  else,  the  Com- 
munist rulers  have  devoted  great  energy  to 
uprootlig  all  the  collective  manifestations 
of  the  spiritual  life  from  their  slaves.    There 
religions  In  Albania — Islam,  Ortho- 
Roman  CathoUcifim. 
This  ^ue  of  the  Albanian  News  Bulletin 
is  devotid  to  the  persecution  of  the  Roman 
Church    (the  Roman  Catholics  in 
number  only  some  124,000.  or  about 
12  perccat  of  the  population)  for  the  good 
reason  1  hat  the  National  Committee  for  a 
Fr—  Alt  anla  has  at  lU  dUposal  fully  docu- 
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mented.  up-to-date,  and  100-percent  trust- 
worthy Information  about  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholics.  This  bulletin  has  built  up 
Its  present  reputation  upon  the  complete 
reliability  of  Its  reports,  and  aa  soon  as  It 
Is  In  possession  of  equaUy  fuU  and  accurate 
Information  on  the  no  leas  persecution  of 
the  Moslems  and  the  Orthodox,  that  Infor- 
mation also  wUl  be  placed  before  its  readers. 
To  take  the  material  losses  first,  here  Is  a 
comparison  between  1946  and  1963: 
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But  the  losses  of  devoted  men  are  even 
more  tragic  than  the  material  losses:  Here,  to 
begin  with.  Is  the  roU  of  the  five  Albanian 
prelates : 

1.  Msgr.  Oasper  Tha^l,  archbishop  of  Shko- 
der,  placed  under  house  arrest  In  early  194Q 
and  died  on  May  22  of  the  same  year.  How 
he  died  the  NCPA  does  not  know,  but  the 
dates  are  unlikely  to  be  a  mere  coincidence. 

2.  Msgr.  Vlncenc  Kol  Prennushi,  arch- 
bishop of  Duraszo,  arrested  In  March  1948 
and  sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment. 
Present  fate  and  whereabouts  unknown. 

5.  Msgr.  OJergJl  Volaj.  bUhop  of  Bappa. 
arrested  at  the  end  of  1946  and  savagely  tor- 
tured for  14  months.  Shot  without  trial 
on  the  morning  of  Pebruary  3,  1948. 

4.  Msgr.  Pranc  Gjlnl,  bishop  of  Lesh.  ar- 
rested toward  the  end  of  1946.  kept  in  a  cell 
a  metre  square  and  cruelly  tortured  for  15 
months.  On  the  night  of  March  10,  1948. 
he  was  condemned  by  a  so-called  people's 
coxirt  (Angllce — a  drumhead  court  martial) 
In  Shkoder  and  executed  next  morning  with 
18  other  unfortunates — or  fortvmates? 

6.  Msgr.  Bernardln  Shllaku.  bishop  of 
Pulatl,  an  octogenarian,  detained  imder 
house  arrest  at  Koder  Shen  OJergJl  in  North- 
ern Albania  since  March  1948.  Moreover, 
Archbishop  Leone  Giovanni  Battlsta  Nlgrls. 
Apostolic  Delegate  of  the  Holy  See  in  Al- 
bania, arrested  and  expelled  on  May  24.  1045. 
despite  his  diplomatic  stattis. 

Of  the  93  priests  who  were  In  Albania  In 
1945,  10  are  left.  Of  the  remaining  83,  24 
were  murdered,  85  were  imprisoned  or  de- 
ported; 10  died  or  disappeared;  11  were  con- 
scripted Into  the  army;  and  3  escaped 
abroad. 

Here  are  the  fates  of  those  murdered: 

1.  Father  Ndre  Zadeja,  priest  of  Sheldlja. 
aged  55.  arrested  in  November  1945  and.  after 
savage  torture,  shot  on  December  8  of  the 
same  year. 

2.  Pather  Lazer  Shantoja,  aged  63,  arrested 
In  November  1945  and  shot  in  June  1948  after 
6  months  of  torture  which  cidmlnated  In 
both  his  legs  being  sawn  off. 

3.  Father  Alfonso  Traskl,  aged  67,  priest 
of  Mall  1  Juzlt,  arrested  In  late  1945,  tortured 
t(X  6  months  and  shot  In  June  1948. 

4.  Father  Ded  Macja  of  Shkoder.  aged  98. 
arrested  in  1947  whUe  doing  forced  mUltary 
service,  tortured  for  a  month  and  shot. 

6.  Pather  LulgJ  Plcl.  priest  of  Re«-Lohe, 
aged  46,  arrested  toward  the  end  of  1948. 
shot  without  trial  In  his  own  churchyard 
and  his  corpse  thrown  Into  a  bog. 

8.  Pather  Kol  Gazulll,  priest  of  Shkrell. 
aged  55,  kUled  In  June  1948  and  his  body 
thrown  to  the  dogs. 

7.  Pather  Kolec  Prendushl.  another  priest 
from  Shkrell,  aged  60,  poisoned  In  Shkoder 
In  August  1948. 

8.  Pather  Pleter  Cunl,  of  Shkoder,  aged  37, 
arrested  in  late  1947,  beaten  to  death  and 
thrown  Into  a  sewer. 
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0.  Father  Anton  ZogaJ,  priest  of  Dnrres, 
aged  48,  arrested  In  1945,  tortured  and  finally 
ahot. 

10.  Msgr.  Nlkol  Deda.  priest  of  Rajmell, 
aged  60.  arrested  la  lats  1948,  tortured  and 
shot  In  March  1947. 

11.  Father  Lvilgj  Prendtishl.  of  Sappa  dlo- 
oeee.  aged  60,  arretited  at  the  beginning  of 
1947,  went  niad  imder  tortures  and  was 
eventuaUy  ahot. 

12.  Father  Mark  OJonl.  priest  of  Kallvara, 
aged  38,  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  1947, 
tortured  until  he  lest  consciousness  and 
burled  alive  under  direct  order  from  Tlrsma. 

18.  Father  Zef  l^Iarkseni,  of  Diures,  aged 
46,  arrested  In  1943  and  tortured  to  death. 

14.  Father  Jak  Bushatl,  priest  of  Kalmerl, 
aged  65,  arrested  la  late  1949  and  killed  after 
a  month  of  torture. 

16.  Msgr.  Jul  Bsnattl,  prlast  of  Durres. 
aged  78,  arrested  toward  the  end  of  1947  and 
died  under  torture  a  few  months  later. 

16.  Fathwr  Anton  MuzeJ.  Diocesan  Secre- 
tary of  Shkoder,  aged  28.  arrested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1948,  and  died  as  a  result  of  a 
year  of  torture. 

17.  Pather  Alektander  Slrdanl.  priest  of 
Boga.  arrested  at  liie  end  of  1948  and  died 
after  30  days  of  continuous  torture. 

18.  Pather  Zef  Shllaku.  priest  of  Shiroka, 
aged  65,  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  1949  and 
died  In  a  concentration  camp  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1950. 

19.  Father  Zef  3htufl.  priest  of  Merclja. 
aged  68.  arrested  at  the  end  of  1946,  tortured, 
sentenced  to  6  yetirs  forced  labor.  Uberated 
In  1960  and  died  immediately  afterward  as 
a  result  of  torture  and  suffering. 

20.  Pather  Nlkol  Shelqeti.  priest  of  Lad. 
aged  50,  arrested  In  late  1946.  tortured  for 
some  months  and  died  of  privation  In  the 
Lake  Mallq  forced  labor  camp. 

21.  Father  Nlkol  Laska.  priest  of  BUnlshtl. 
aged  60,  arrested  In  1947.  tortured  ttx  4 
months,  condemned  to  forced  labor  for  6 
years  and  died  of  hunger  and  privation. 

22.  Father  Mark  BIca.  priest  of  Qafa  • 
Mallt,  aged  42,  arrested  in  1946.  tortured  for 
6  months,  condeioned  to  forced  labor  and 
died  of  tuberoulotils  contracted  by  his  suf- 
ferings. 

23.  Father  Rok  Frlsku.  priest  of  Mnela. 
aged  60,  arrested  la  1947,  went  mad  as  a  re- 
ault  of  6  months  of  horrihls  tortures  and 
died  In  JalL 

24.  Mark  Cunl.  theologian,  arrested  In  1946 
and  shot  after  3  months  of  torture. 

Nor  must  we  lorget  the  gallant  young 
Franciscan  priest  of  NlkaJ-Mertur.  Father 
Lek  Lull,  bom  In  1918.  and  the  protomartyr 
of  the  Albanian  piirsecution.  As  Mr.  Julian 
Amery  M.  P.  relates  In  his  book  "Sons  of  the 
Eagle,"  Lull  accompanied  the  British  Major 
Seymour  on  a  Jovu-ney  to  Berane  during  the 
occupation  and  was  arrested  by  the  Commu- 
nists under  Mehmet  Hoxha.  Boxha  had  him 
tortured  to  make  him  reveal  the  relations 
between  the  British  and  the  resistance  lead- 
er who  had  entrusted  Lull  with  his  mis- 
sion. Be  was  whipped,  had  hU  fingers 
broken,  and  was  branded  with  hot  irons,  but 
the  heroic  monk  i-emalned  imyleldlng,  and 
at  length  Mehmet,  in  despair  of  gaining  any 
information  from  *>»"»,  had  his  throat  sUt 
Uke  a  steer. 

I'hls  unhappr  resord  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man  must  be  deiiresslng  to  those  who  have 
had  the  fortitude  to  read  thus  far,  and  the 
editors  of  the  Bulletin  do  not  propose  to 
Inflict  upon  them  their  records  of  all  the 
priests  who  after  torture  are  now  condemned 
to  long  terms  In  forced  labor  camps,  for  in 
this,  as  in  aU  else,  those  who  have  degraded 
our  country  to  Its  present  state  of  a  gl&nt 
concentration  camp  slavishly  copy  their 
Russian  masters. 

Nevertheless,  here  are  a  few  details  of  the 
fate  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  religious 
orders.  Only  15  of  the  92  who  Uved  in  Al- 
bania 10  years  ago  are  left.  Sixteen  have 
been  murdered.  34  are  in  prison  or  forced 


labor  camps,  17  have  been  expelled  from  the 
country  and  10  are  missing. 

1.  Father  Giovanni  Faustl.  aged  68,  vice 
provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  arrested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1948.  sentenced  to  death  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1946,  and  shot  after  a  rowdy  trial 
which  lasted  uearly  a  month. 

2.  Father  Daniel  Oajanl.  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  College  In  Shkoder,  aged  46,  arrested, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  shot. 

3.  Father  Anton  Harapl.  Franciscan,  aged 
67.  arrested  in  June  1945,  and  shot  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year. 

4.  Father  Gjon  Shllaku.  Franciscan,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  aged  45,  arrested  in 
1946,  tortured  for  3  months  and  shot. 

6.  Father  Matl  Prenduslil,  former  provin- 
cial of  the  Franciscans,  aged  62.  arrested  In 

1946,  t(vtured  until  March  1947  and  then 
shot. 

6.  Father  Cyprian  NlkaJ,  provincial  of  the 
Franciscans,   aged   66,   arrested  In   January 

1947,  and  shot  after  2  months  of  torture  in 
March  of  the  same  year. 

7.  Father  Bernardln  Palaj,  Franciscan, 
superior  of  the  Rublgu  Monastny,  aged  63, 
arrested  In  1947,  Interned  In  Tirana  and  taken 
back  to  Rublgu  to  be  shot. 

8.  Father  Paul  DodaJ.  former  provincial  of 
the  Franciscans,  aged  73,  arrested  In  1960 
and  died  In  gaol  as  a  result  of  the  horrible 
tortures  inflicted  on  him. 

9.  Father  OJon  PantalllJa,  Jesuit,  arrested 
In  1947,  tortured  for  months,  thrown  from 
the  roof  of  his  church,  and.  aa  that  did  not 
kill  him,  beaten  to  death. 

10.  Pather  Serafln  Koda,  Franciscan,  of 
Lesh,  aged  54,  arrested  In  1947,  and  died  after 
a  fortnight  of  incredible  torture. 

The  National  Committee  for  Free  Albania 
furnishes  these  statistics  and  the  detaUs  of 
the  deaths  of  some  of  the  priests  and  monks 
with  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  complete 
accuracy.  And  what  of  the  few  who  are  left? 
It  is  better  for  tliem  that  we  should  say  as 
little  as  possible.  The  committee  has  no 
recent  information  of  the  fate  of  the  last 
brave  priest  surviving  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities.  He  may  already  be  Imprisoned  or 
dead.  The  last  news  of  him  was  that  he  was 
hearing  confessions  with  his  eara  stuffed 
with  cotton  wool,  so  that  he  could  not  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  confessUmal  to  the  police 
even  tf  they  sat  him  In  a  chair  with  his  feet 
In  a  cauldron  of  water,  heated  it  up  and 
slowly  boiled  the  flesh  off  his  feet — ^whlch  Is 
one  of  the  methods  of  extracting  Informa- 
tion most  favored  by  the  present  rulers  of 
our  unhappy  ootmtry. 


We  Always  Eajoy  Am  Fariey's  Vuils 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  BROWN 


tlnction  of  becoming  a  living  legend.  He  haa 
demonstrated  In  his  life,  which  has  a  pecu- 
liarly American  flavor  along  the  lines  of  a 
Horatio  Alger  story,  that  the  principle  of  loy- 
alty is  worth  upholding.  He  also  has  done  a 
fine  Job  of  proving  a  man  may  keep  his  word 
without  doing  himself  harm. 

A  lifelong  Democrat,  he  has  demonstrated 
that  a  man  may  differ  with  his  party  and  at 
the  same  time  remain  within  it  and  help  re- 
form it.  He  broke  with  F.  D.  R.,  but,  because 
he  believed  in  the  basic  principles  of  the 
party,  stayed  on  and  last  year  at  Chicago  as- 
sisted in  reform. 

We  admire  him  for  what  he  is  and  for  his 
loyalty  to  friends  and  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  good,  well-rounded  Ufa. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  ronarks  by  including  an 
editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
of  April  8,  1953,  concerning  Hon.  James 
A.  Farley,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "We  Always 
Enjoy  Jim  Parley's  Visits,"  is  as  foUows: 

W«  AtWATS  ENJOT  Jm  FABixr's  VtBTtS 

James  A.  Farley  was  a  vlaltor  In  our  town 
yesterday,  being  among  those  who  came  to 
do  honor  to  Harrison  Jones,  and  It  did  our 
editorial  hearts  good  to  see  him. 

Jim  Farley, Is  by  way  of  being  a  national 
institution  and  has  attained  the  rare  dla- 


Talks  With  Oar  Alfies  May  Foirndtr  ra 
Oash  With  Oar  Alliet  Orer  Asiaa 
Coaunnoism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MZiriTcaora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  JUUD.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Bermuda  Conference  has  been  post- 
poned due  to  the  unfortunate  illness  of 
B4r.  Churchill,  the  knotty  problems  re- 
main. One  wonder  when  some  of  our 
western  allies  will  learn  that  commu- 
nism in  Asia  is  the  same  thing  as  every- 
where else  and  that  they  cannot  get 
security  in  Europe  by  helping  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  letting  the  rest  of  Asia 
be  taken  over  by  that  cruel  distatorship. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  X 
include  the  following  article: 
Om    Woau>    ATFAias — ^BaaicuiMi    Taijks    Mat 
Fomn»B  ON  Asia  CoMMxnaaM  Clash 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Sir  Winston  Churchill's  plea  to  the  United 
States  to  show  great  firmness  In  repressing 
what  Englishmen  like  to  cau  President 
Byngman  Bhee's  "sabotage"  reminds  me  of 
something. 

Not  long  ago,  at  my  own  dlnn»  table.  X 
asked  a  distinguished  foreign  smabassador  in 
Washington  what  he  considered  the  biggest 
obstacle  to  faster  progress  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  in  rearming  and 
In  stopping  *<rtTWTwiiiiiaTn  everywhere.  Ha 
answered: 

"Large  sections  of  certain  powerful  Eviro- 
pean  peoples  have  a  secret  sympathy  for 
communism,  at  least  for  Asian  communism." 

I  did  not  agree  at  the  time.  Since  then 
Canada's  foreign  secretary  Lester  Pearson, 
also  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Presi- 
dent, has  seemed  to  confirm  what  my  friend 
said. 


Speaking  at  Harvard  Mr.  Pearson  stated 
that  In  any  attempt  to  defeat  "communism 
as  such"  in  Asia,  the  United  States  would 
"find  Itself  almost  alone."  Clear  enough— 
and  the  reason?  "Same  groups  and  govern- 
ments" among  the  Western  allies  feel  that 
•^communism  in  Asia  is  a  social,  economic 
and  political  development  growing  out  of 
special  Asian  conditions  and  one  primarily 
for  Asians  to  deal  with." 

So  thws  you  have  It.  It  would  of  course 
ht  absurd  to  charge  Sir  Winston  with  sym- 
pathy of  any  sort  for  communism.  But  if 
hs  too  feels  that  communism  in  Asia  la 
"something  tot  Asians  to  deal  with,"  then 
his  bitterness  toward  President  Bhee  be- 
comes understandable. 
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VBdentandaUe  tn  another  context  to  the 
mtnrnnng  mttitiide  ot  the  British  newspi^ier 
enmcpondents  In  Korea,  all  ot  whom,  ac- 
•ontlnc  to  Jim  Lucas,  of  the  Scrlfips-BGward 
■rnrapi^iers,  have  been  treating  the  Korean 
war  (in  which  Coounon wealth  troops  are 
InvolTed  on  our  side)  "objectively." 

aiiiruiA  rBacx.t7ra8  vmrr 

Bach  avowals  at  this  time  shotild  be  wel- 
come. They  explain  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  President  Eisenhower  Is  going  to  meet 
•t  the  Bermuda  Conference. 

In  fact.  I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  un- 
less our  British  friends  manage  to  modify 
this  attitude,  no  unity  of  policy  will  be 
reached  at  Bermuda  and  there  will  be  no 
four-power  meeting  that  Includes  the  U.  S. 
B.  B. 

For  most  Americans  are  certainly  com- 
mitted to  the  conception  which  Mr.  Pearson 
saya  cannot  be  the  basL,  of  collective  secu- 
rity. This  Is  that  It  is  just  as  Important  to 
oppose  and  destroy  communism  (where  we 
can  without  general  war)  to  Asia  as  in  ETu- 
rope. 

I  do  not  know  what  President  Elsenhower 
and  hto  advisess  think  about  this  point.  I  do 
know  that  a  majority  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  considers  communism  the  same 
everywhere  and  the  whole  world  a  single 
front  In  the  cold  war. 

inn>xasiAicoABi.x  nc  KDmopsAJis 

It  Is  understandable  that  Europeans 
should  try  to  preempt  and  save  the  strength 
of  the  United  Stotes  for  their  own  defense 
(and  In  the  case  of  Britain,  the  defense  of 
the  ICddle  Bast  as  weU)  and  let  th«  Far 
Bast  go  hang. 

This  is  not  the  position  of  the  majority  of 
Americans  and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  will  be. 
Nor,  If  there  be  one  more  example  of  Com- 
Bxnnlst  aggression  in  Asia,  will  it  be  the  posi- 
tton  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Anoerican  people  will,  I  think,  accept 
BO  cUscrtanlnatlon  between  defending  Europe 
and  defending  Asia.  They  are  not  "Asia 
flrstera":  they  are  globalists. 

If  the  British  and  other  allied  peoples  con- 
tinue to  oppose  this  conception.  It  will  place 
tefore  us  a  very  ugly  choice:  come  to  terms 
with  Asian  eommunlsm  over  the  Mood  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  young  Ameri- 
cans; keep  the  alliance  in  Europe  while  going 
it  alone  in  Asia;  or  Inform  our  Exiropean 
allies  that  we  are  not  Interested  in  a  purely 
local  alliance  and  can  no  longer  promise  to 
help  defend  Europe  unless  they  promise  us 
equivalent  support  in  the  Far  East. 

This  choice  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
chief  issue  at  the  Bermuda  conference.  If 
so.  that  conference  promises  to  be  plenty 
dramatic 


emiB  snt-owned    and   -operated   postal 
servii  e,  this  simply  amounts  to  another 
indinict  increase  in  taxes. 
Tlif  editorial  follows: 


Aaodbcr  Uwa  E£lor  Speaks  oa  Postal 
Rate  laoeascs 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

ov  lowa 
DT  THB  H008B  OP  RKPRKSENTATmS 

Monday,  June  29. 1953 

Ifr.  CfROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
subject  of  another  projected  round  of 
postal  rate  increases,  I  call  attention  to 
an  editorial  to  be  found  in  the  June  25. 
1953,  issue  of  the  Parkersburg  (Iowa) 
Eclipse,  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Dan 
Ryan. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Ryan  makes 
the  potat  with  which  I  certainly  agree 
that,  when  rates  are  raised  by  the  Gov- 


For 


WashlDgton  says  there  will  be  no  tax  in- 


yet  the  Postmaster  General  has  al- 
raiaed  the  parcel -post  rates  and  pro- 
to   raise  all   the   other  postage  rates 
somet  me  this  fall.     First  class  is  supposed 
to  go  1  o  4  cents  rather  than  the  three  you  are 
faying-      You   have    already   been   ta- 
in  your   post   ofBce   box   rent.     Of 
this  isnt  a  tax  increase,  or  is  it? 
reason  given  is  to  balance  the  deficit 
Post  Office  Department.     While  this 


crease 
ready 
poses 


now 
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course 
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No  Tax  iNcaxAast 
(By  Dan  J.  P.  Ryan)^ 
some   reason  the   administration 


In 


count]  y  editor  is  a  long  way  from  Washing- 
ton, I  do  have  figures  to  show  that  it  is  the 
first-c  asa  mail  that  is  showing  a  profit  (Post 
Ofllee  Departr  ent's  own  figures).  A  good 
businessman  wouldn't  try  to  increase  some- 
-        Is  already  showing  a  profit,  or 


that 
he? 


It  M  ems  to  this  writer  that  there  are  two 
places  that  the  Postmaster  General  could 
very  n  adily  do  something  and  it  would  wine 
out  t*  B  deficit. 

Flrr  ,  the  unlimited  franking  privilege  for 

"  GDvernment  could  be  Limited,  if  not 
3ut  altogether.  There  is  hardly  a  mail 
comlni  [  into  the  Eclipse  but  what  some  free 
mall  itnder  the  franking  privilege  doesn't 
show  V  p.  Most  of  it  from  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernraeit  that  weTe  never  heard  of  or  care 
about  reading. 

Seco  tidly,  the  Government  should  get  out 
of  the  mvelope  and  postal-card  bioslness.  On 
the  0<  vemment-printed  stamped  envelopes 
the  Gc  vemment  loses  money  on  every  order, 
accord  ng  to  their  own  fig\ires.  Also  on  the 
stampi  d  postal  card  their  own  figures  show 
that  11  costs  them  a  little  over  2  cents  to 
produc  e  the  card,  so  it  U  produced  at  a  loss. 
The  pe  any  postal  card  disappeared  from  the 
statloii  ery  stores  and  novelty  counters  many 
many  3  ears  ago.  Yet  here  Is  the  Government 
still  benevolently  supplying  postal  cards  and 
enveloi>es  with  postage  paid  at  a  lose.  No 
private  business  could  do  this. 

And  third,  there  are  many  subaidies  that 
the  po<  t  office  gives  that  you  and  I  as  private 
cltizenii  never  enjoy.  Surely  some  of  these 
could  I  e  cut  out. 

But  k  politician  never  cuts  out  anything 
If  he  c  m  raise  rates,  not  taxes,  and  accom- 
plish tie  same  end.  Funny,  isnt  it?  The 
post  ofl  ce  could  be  more  self-sustaining  with 
no  incr  sase  in  rates,  but  it  would  be  a  harder 


Job  an< 


Ton  krow  there  is  another  election  coming 
««  -""the  big  users  of  stamped  envelopes 
big  firms  that  help  fill  the  war  chests 
of  a  pc^tical  party.  You  can  stop  this  in- 
""''"    '  wrtte  your  Congressman  and 


crease 
Senatoi 


If 


Hiss  "ri 


politicians  don't  like  to  step  on  toes. 


you 

BOW. 


Wins  AwanT  of  VFW 
UdMS  Aaxiliary 


K  KTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


ION.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nraiAiva 

IN  Tl  K  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29. 19i3 

Mr.  BARVET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  U  \  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
<»»,  1 1  ichide  the  following  text  of  Miss 
Trittsd  luh's  essay  vhich  appeared  In  the 


*«w   Ckstle    (md.)    Courier-Times   of 
Tuesday.  Jvne  23.  1953: 

DaMocaacr  Is  What  Wb.  VLamx  tt 
(By  Jaaat  XHttaebuh) 

The  street  I  live  on  la  a  fine  street.  On 
8outh  18th  Street,  you  find  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple to  many  different  kinds  of  work.  Our 
nei^bora  include  Bddle,  the  beamy  oper- 
ator; Paul,  the  interior  decorator;  Orvllle. 
the  CYiTjaXet.  factory  worker;  Ernest,  the  fill- 
ing-station owner;  Ted,  the  fine  mechanic; 
and  Paul,  the  dairy-freeze  operator  and 
councilman. 

It  Is  not  BO  much  the  many  different  ktods 
of  people  and  the  Jobs  they  do,  as  tt  Is  the 
wonderful  way  they  get  along  together.  I+.'s 
the  sacrifices  they  make,  the  cups  of  sugar 
they  are  glad  to  loan,  the  warm  pies  they 
share,  and  tfte  getting  together  at  night  for 
television  shows. 

My  dad.  who  is  a  personnel  worker,  says 
this  kind  of  a  friendly  neighborhood  can  be 
found  only  In  America.  Our  street  practices 
democracy  and  makes  it  work.  I'm  proud  of 
18th  Street. 

When  I  look  down  18th  Street.  I  feel  happy, 
strong,  and  brave.  The  welcome  sign  seems 
to  read  "Welcome.  Here  is  the  good  Hfe. 
Wont  you  share  it  with  us?"  This  makes  me 
want  to  work  hard  for  democracy.  It  makes 
me  want  you  to  have  a  good  street  like  mtoe. 
Yes,  someday  I  hope  to  bxiild  •  good  bouse 
on  a  good  street. 

Democracy.  It  seems  to  me.  begins  to  the 
home  and  on  yotu*  street.  Democracy  is  what 
you  make  It.  Will  you  make  It  a  good  home 
and  a  good  street? 

A  century  ago  when  the  world's  frontiers 
stretched  forward,  men  struggled  one  against 
the  other,  for  what  Lincoln  called  freedom 
In  the  brotherhood  of  life.  Today,  with  only 
intellectual  frontiers  remaining  for  con- 
quest, men  stifi  struggle,  one  against  the 
other,  but  now  for  life  in  the  brotherhood  of 
freedom. 

No  one  quite  understands  the  meaning, 
either  of  life  or  of  freedom.  There  is  only 
the  uneasy  conviction  that  one  without  tha 
other  is  Intolerable.  We  have  learned  that 
life  and  freedom  must  go  hand  in  hand — 
this  is  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Ameri- 
cans, groping  through  caverns  of  fear  and 
unrest,  are  realizing  that  this  way  of  life 
called  democracy  is  what  we  make  it. 

Itfy  democracy  is  a  state  of  mind — an  adult, 
positive  code  of  ethics,  built  on  the  belief  that 
equality  of  opportunity  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  tolerance,  and  that  man  iso- 
lated from  his  fellowman  is  not.  and  cannot 
be  self-suOclent. 

It  is  time.  I  think,  that  America  cease  ac- 
cepting democracy  as  a  large  scale  control- 
ling order.  We  must  stop  thinking  of  It  as  a 
panacea  for  all  ills,  to  be  acknowledged  only 
when  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  played,  or 
when  the  straggling  ranks  of  the  World  War 
veterans  march  In  parade  on  Decoration  Day. 
Democracy  means  humanity.  More  than 
that,  it  implies  humility — the  sort  of  hu- 
mility of  which  Ulcah  spoke  when  he  ex- 
horted his  people  to  "do  JusUy.  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  God." 

My  democracy  is  a  kind  of  Jade  mountato. 
to  be  scaled  by  aU.  I  regard  it  as  a  reward, 
to  be  earned,  rather  than  inherited;  yes,  de- 
mocracy is  what  we  make  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  democracy  is  tb«  best 
and  last  hope  of  mankind;  and  if  we  shoiild 
fall— which  God  forbid— where  to  all  the 
world  may  the  broken  spirit  find  refuge? 
Where  beneath  the  shining  heavens  will 
there  be  found  a  haven  for  those  who  seek 
a  land  of  liberty,  a  land  of  righteousness,  a 
land  of  freedom? 

We  dare  not  falL  We  will  not  falL  We 
cannot  fail  if  we  do  our  duty,  but  the  time 
h6s  passed  when  we  can  remato  silent  re- 
gardtog  these  great  fundamentals  of  govern- 
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ment  and  permit  the  enemlea  of  social  order 
to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  time 
has  come  whence  must  take  Issue  with 
those  who.  Infatuatiid  with  chaotic  dreama. 
are  seeking  to  unfdermine  our  Government. 
Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  democracy. 
The  United  States  Is  founded  on  freedom 
to  worship  God  as  each  man  will,  and  on  a 
perpetual  guaranty  to  each  and  every  man 
of  the  right  to  live,  to  enjoy  liberty,  and  to 
pursue  happiness.    Eomeone  once  said: 

•'God  makes  no  man  a  slave,  no  doubter  free; 
Abiding  faith  alone  wins  Uberty." 

Let  us  be  true  to  •lurselves;  and,  whatever 
the  obligations  of  the  future,  we  cannot  then 
be  false  to  others.  Ijet  us  know  that  democ- 
racy is  not  the  150  million  people  to  Amer- 
ica; it  is  160  mllUoii  people  who  have  lived 
through  struggle  and  who  hav«  won  through 
work.  Let  us  know  that  democracy  Is  not  a 
creed,  not  a  dream,  not  a  theory,  but  a 
breathtog,  living,  glowing  actuality,  glorious 
because  of  her  nu4:nlficent  past,  but  more 
glorious  still  becaus-)  of  hw  shtolng  future — 
IT  we  will  make  It  svch. 

America  stands  fcr  peace,  for  good  feeling 
among  the  peoples  tif  the  earth,  yet  our  rec- 
ord In  war  is  second  to  none.  When  we  be- 
canM  Involved  in  Korea,  we  saw  American 
manhood  sprtog  into  action  and  follow  Old 
Glory  across  the  seas.  The  rows  of  crosses 
In  Flanders  fields  >>ear  silent  testimony  of 
AoMrica's  share  to  the  struggle  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  demoeracy." 

Let  v»  have  faith  to  the  eternal  prtoelples 
of  democracy.  Our  example,  not  less  than 
our  sword,  will  make  this  world  a  good  place 
to  which  to  live.  Tea,  It  will  keep  my  street 
a  fine  street  on  which  somaday  I  may  tmlld 
a  good  house. 


Dr.  BeasoM  aad  Mr.  Hydt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  tLUWott 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTAllVSS 

Monday.  June  29. 1951 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  24th  anniversary  week  of  the 
great  Republican  gathering  at  Jackson. 
Mich..  celebratiBg  the  permanent  pros- 
perity that  had  come  to  these  United 
States  with  the  election  of  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  The  event  is  best  re- 
membered by  the  speech  made  on  that 
occasion  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Arthur  M.  Hyde. 

The  Republican  agricultural  program 
then  as  now  was  spreading  discontent 
among  the  farmers  since  the  prosperity 
of  the  industrialists  and  the  bankers  was 
not  extending  into  the  farm  areas.  In 
fact,  thincs  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse. 

On  that  memoraMe  day  of  celebration 
In  Jackson.  Mich.,  24  years  ago  this  week. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  said  that. 
If  the  Democrats  dared  to  criticize  the 
Hoover  agricultural  program — 

The  BepubUcana  will,  with  their  usual 
complacency,  Joto  Ukem  to  the  issue,  with 
confident  anticipation  ol  the  usual  hai^y 
result. 

The  quotation  Is  from  the  report  of 
Secretary  Hyde's  speech  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  the  period— July  1929— 
which  interested  Members  can  find  ki 
the  Congressional  Library. 


Four  months  after  Secretary  Hyde's 
invitation  to  Republican  complacency 
to  await  the  usuf^  happy  r^ult  the 
crash  came  and  the  United  States  was 
started  on  the  most  devastating  depres- 
sion in  Its  history. 

I  hope  that  the  present  administra- 
tion will  not  regard  with  the  same  com- 
placency the  signs  of  growing  distress 
and  discontent  among  the  fanners. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  June  22.  1953.  issue  of 
the  Farmers  Union  Herald,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.: 

Fnrx  Months  or  WHATf 

It  is  now  S  months  since  the  present  Sec- 
retary. Bzra  Taft  Benson,  took  over  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  As  the  months 
have  gone  by  stoce  January  20,  the  Secretary 
has  stumped  the  country,  attacking  the  pres- 
ent farm  programs  as  regimentation  and 
creeptog  socialism.  He  has  testified  before 
Congress  committees,  offering  the  same  com- 
platot.  Althoiigh  he  offered  no  reasons,  he 
asked  for  and  received  powers  to  reorganise 
the  U8DA«  which  were  rejected  by  Congress 
when  they  were  asked  by  the  previous 
admtolstratkm. 

The  Secretary,  to  the  6  months  he  has 
beet,  to  oOce,  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
thinks  farmers  produce  too  much  food.  He 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  for  lower  price 
supports.  He  has  established  dose  to  80  ad- 
visory groups,  made  up  largely  of  execuUvea 
of  big  food  processing  conoema. 

Despite  the  fact  that  farmers  to  this  part 
of  the  country  gave  President  Btsenhower 
their  votes  partly  becauae  of  his  golden 
promise  to  continue  90  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  on  the  basic  oommodities  and  his 
firmly  stated  belief  that  farmers  were  en- 
titled to  full  parity,  the  Secretary  for  8 
months  has  knifed  such  Ideaa. 

He  has  said  our  present  price-support  pro- 
grams do  not  permit  making  dealrable  ad- 
justments to  ova  farm  economy  "which  will 
place  agrlcxilture  on  a  sounder  basis."  His 
top  aide.  Under  Secretary  True  Morse, 
has  Indicated  one  of  the  adjustments  would 
be  forcing  small  toefllcient  farmers  out  ot 
agrictature. 

Beiuon  has  urged  expansion  of  markets 
and  research  to  cut  costs  and  Increase  efll- 
clency.  But  Congress  finally  had  to  take  a 
hand  to  provide  appn^iriatlona  above  thoae 
asked  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  farm  net  income  Is  con- 
stantly ahrlnktog  due  to  ever  lower  prices 
and  oonttoutog  high  costs.  In  the  5  months 
stoce  Benson  has  taken  over,  farmers  have 
sold  more  food  and  have  received  less  money 
for  It  than  last  year. 

We  have  the  prospect  of  huge  crops  of 
grato.  but  little.  If  anything,  has  been  done 
to  provide  adequate  storage  facUltlea.  If 
farmers,  because  of  lack  of  storsge  space, 
cannot  take  advantage  of  price  supports, 
they  will  be  forced  to  sell  on  the  free  market, 
advocated  by  Benson.  That  will  mean  cash 
prices  far  under  the  loan  values  if  crop 
prospects  are  borne  out  by  the  hanreat. 

When  Congressmen  have  aaked  Benson  for 
his  Ideas  on  a  new  farm  program  he  has 
told  them  lie  '^  studying"  the  sltuatkm. 
The  most  they  have  been  able  to  get  from 
him  is  a  promise  that  he  will  come  up  with 
something  sometime. 

"The  hitch  Is,"  says  the  WaU  Street 
Journal,  "that  after  5  naonths  to  oflloe  he 
stm  doesnt  know  to  any  detail  how  he'd 
change  the  present  price-support  setup." 

Five  months  is  time  enough  for  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  come  up  with  at  least 
some  detalla  of  a  new  farm  program. 

As  M.  W.  Tliatcher  told  N(v^weet  farm- 
ers over  the  GTA  radio  network  a  short 
time  ago,  "Patience  runs  <mt."  Thatcher 
liad  Just  seen  wheat  prices  taka  a  16-cait 


tumble  to  1  day  on  the  MlnneapoUa  grain 
exchange. 

The  Job  of  the  Secretary  Is  to  defend  the 
farmers  and  fight  for  them  Just  as  other 
members  of  the  Cabtoet  fight  for  the  seg- 
ments of  our  society  which  they  represent  to 
the  executive  functions  of  our  Government. 

Thatcher  said  that  he  is  "alarmed  by  the 
drift  that  Is  wrecktog  farm  prices."  That 
drift  has  been  obvious  to  tlie  Secretary  for 
6  months,  at  least. 

Are  farmers  to  be  kept  adrift  as  the 
economic  storm  rolls  to  on  them  by  a  Secre- 
tary who  cant  make  up  his  mind  what  to 
do?  We  believe  that  the  time  for  action 
lias  come.  Either  the  Secretary  shovild  do 
his  best  to  make  the  present  agrlcultiiral 
programs  work  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  or 
he  should  let  Congress  kno-^  what  kind  of  a 
new  program  he  advises. 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask? 


Wlij  Gasofine  Prke  Increases  at  a  Ti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  jnw  xsaaar 
IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  REFRBSENTATTVSB 

Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
more  one  studies  the  recent  price  ad- 
va;ices  made  on  crude-oil  supplies  and 
petroleum  products  all  over  the  United 
States,  the  more  one  is  perplexed  as  to 
Just  what  may  be  the  causes  of  such 
action. 

Numerous  commentators  have  noted 
the  excess  production  of  both  crude 
oil  and  its  resulting  products,  such  as 
gasoline,  over  the  past  few  months. 
Illustrative  of  such  conunents  is  a  re- 
cent article  appearing  in  the  June  23 
issue  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, bj  its  petroleum  expert.  W.  M. 
JablonskL 

In  this  article,  published  subsequent  to 
the  recent  price  increases,  the  author 
states  that  most  oil  companies  "put  the 
excess  as  somewhere  around  300/>00  bar- 
rels per  day  in  both  refinery  runs  and 
crude-oil  production."  The  writer  also 
noted  that  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion estimated  recently  that  crude  nms 
"were  exceeding  market  demand  by  400.- 
000  barrels  per  day." 

If.  as  this  article  Indicates,  there  Is  an 
excess  of  production  of  both  crude  oil 
and  products,  then  one  would  think  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  op- 
erate in  a  fashion  as  to  bring  about  price 
reductions  instead  of  price  advances.  In- 
deed, this  is  intimated  in  the  close  of 
the  article  which  quotes  one  major  com- 
pany official  to  the  effect:  "Any  way  you 
sUce  It,  the  Industry  is  overproducing 
itself — and  will  be  heading  for  price 
troubles  if  this  keeps  up." 

Instead,  the  American  public  is  now 
faced  with — and  paying — substantial 
price  increases  for  the  products  neces- 
sary for  day-to-day  living. 

Why  should  there  be  added  burdens 
heaped  upon  the  American  consumers  in 
the  face  of  this  stated  excess  supply? 
That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions your  Committee  on  Inter^ate  and 
Foreign  C(»nmerce  will  undertake  to 
raise  when  it  opens  hearings  here  next 
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Wednndaj,  Jaly  1.  on  these  raaoline  mad 
cmde-oll  price  increases. 

Tbe  text  of  the  article  by  W.  M.  Ja- 
IdoDdci  Is  as  follows: 

PRBOLSUlf    COMMXHTS 

(By  W.  M.  Jablonskl) 

RBAiniVe  FOB   OVXKSTTPPLT   MIAnVt 

The  oil  Industry's  statistical  position  has 
deteriorated  quite  badly  in  the  past  month. 
This  Is  the  virtually  unanimous  opinion 
of  oU  circles  here.  If  present  high  refinery 
crude  runs  are  continued  much  longer,  many 
fear  that  the  refining  branch  of  the  Industry 
may  have  considerable  dUBculty  In  main- 
taining the  -Increases  In  refined  products 
prices  now  being  posted  to  reflect  the  recent 
25-cent  rise  In  crude  oil  prices. 

Past  experience  su^ests,  too,  that  the  new 
Increases  In  refined  prices,  particularly  In 
gasoline,  may  tend  to  stimulate  further — 
rather  than  slow  down — refinery  operations. 
No  one  seems  to  be  quite  sure  Just  what 
prompted  the  renewed  boost  in  refinery  runs 
during  the  past  month.  Every  refiner  one 
talks  to  here  personally  deplores  the  In- 
creased rates — evldeatly,  the  other  fellow 
must  be  respcMiaible. 

Estimates  of  the  actual  size  of  the  current 
excess  vary  somewhat,  of  course,  depending 
CO  wliat  forecast  of  donand  requirements 
one  uses.  Most  companies,  however,  put  the 
excess  as  somewhere  around  300,000  barrels 
per  day  in  botli  refinery  runs  and  in  crude 
oil  production.  (Chairman  Thompson  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  Osmmlsslon   last  weelc 

^avtlmated  that  crude  runs  were  exceeding 

.BMirkct  demand  by  400,000  barrels  per  day.) 

In  April,  when  tiie  Industry  did  a  pretty 

good  Job  in  cutting  back  new  supplies  in 

-relation  to  demand,  refinery  runs  averaged 

'about  6,800.000  barrels  dally  and  crude  oil 
production  about  6.280.000  dally. 

Despite  the  sliarp  slump  In  seasonal  de- 
mand, tbe  industry  then  reversed  Itself  dur. 
lug  May.  Refinery  runs  Jiuiped  up  to  a 
daily  average  of  aroimd  6.S50.000  barrels — 
or  some  300.000  per  day  above  the  level  of 
6.740,000  forecast  for  the  nu>nth  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  Crude  oil  production  was 
piahed  up  to  6.360,000  dally,  nearly  100,000 
above  the  Bureau's  forecast. 

And  operating  levels  have  cUmbed  still 
further  this  month.  In  the  first  2  weeks  of 
June,  refinery  runs  averaged  well  over  7  mil- 
lion barrels  daily,  compared  with  the  Bu- 
reau's forecast  of  6,770,000  for  tiic  month. 
The  crude  oil  flow  also  has  been  stepped  up 
to  a  rate  of  around  6,465.000  daily,  as  against 
the  Bureau's  forecast  of  only  6,250,000. 

OU  economists  who  watch  the  Industry 
picture  doaely  now  seem  preUy  well  agreed 
that,  if  these  high  rates  are  continued,  there 
will  be  no  room  for  normal  seasonal  advances 
in  Industry  operations  in  fall  and  winter.  In 
addition,  they  point  out  that  stocks  will 
reach  their  peak  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  heating  season,  n^lch  may  lead  to  price 
InstaMllty.  particularly  In  heating  oils. 

Some  economists,  in  fact,  maintain  tliat 
the  Industry  has  already  produced  all  the 
additional   oU   needed  to   meet   this  year's 

,  total  Increase  in  demand — and  from  now  on 
should  not  operate  above  last  year's  rates. 

Here,  for  Instance,  is  tbe  way  one  major 
company  official  paints  the  statistical  plc- 

;tare: 

^  "In  tbe  first  lialf  of  the  year,  refinery  rtms 
will  have  averaged  a  mlnimxmi  of  6,950.000 
barrels  per  day— or  moca  than  600,000  bar- 
rels per  day  h^her  tliaa  la  tte  same  period 
last  year.  Total  aemand  for  tbe  whole  year, 
on  the  other  han'l.  is  expected  to  tnerease 
only  360000  bazxeU  per  day — of  wl^h  at 
least  60,000  dally  will  be  met  by  increases  in 
natural  {gasoline  production  and  In  refined 
products  imports  with  only  a  300,000  bar- 

-  vsls  per  day  increase  needed  In  reflnery  runs. 

"Since  the  indxistry  vtfined  600.000  bar- 

tels  per  day  mfore  in  tlia  first  half  (tf  the 
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baa  already  supplied  the  fuU  200,000 
per  day  increase  needed  tor  the  en- 


at  it  another  way:  Stocks  of  the 
i^Ajor  refined  products  stand  57.5  mil- 
higher  tlum  this  time  last  year, 
the  end  of  this  month  wUl  probably 
more  than  60  million  higher  than  a 
This  stock  Increase  alone  is  equlv- 
o  300.000-barrels  per  day  additional 
for  the  second  half  of   the  year — 
to  supply  the  entire  increase  in  de- 
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cpncluded: 

way  you  slice   it,   the   industry   is 
Itself — and   will  be   heading 
for  prfce  troubles  if  it  keeps  this  up." 


overpr  tduclng 


■o  More  Uaited  Nations  Wan 
EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

Ii)N.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxscoiTsiiff 
IN  "tHS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, u^er  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  1  Qcludlng  an  article  that  appears  in 
tlie  ciirrent  Issue  of  the  Preeman.  The 
of  the  editorial  has  expressed  the 
of  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
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Friday.  June  26,  1953 


State  regarding  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  TFnited  Nations  to  secure  peace 
throu  :h  collective  security: 

Thei  e  is  no  cause  for  Jubilation  in  the 
truce  hat  has  been  arranged,  after  almost 
2  year  i  of  futile  bickering,  at  Panmunjom. 
The  btet  that  the  United  States,  associated, 
in  the<iry,  with  the  supposed  might  and  maj- 
esty ol  the  United  Nations,  tias  t>een  able  to 
obtain  is  a  no-decision  draw  in  a  stniggle 
with  two  economically  backward  Asiatic 
satelliin  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  disappointed  bitterness  with  which  the 
news  <if  the  truce  terms  has  been  received 
in  So\  th  Korea,  the  only  coimtry.  besides 
the  United  States,  wtilch  lias  put  forth  a 
major  war  effort.  Is  natural  and  under- 
stands ble.  Korea  has  been  devastated  and 
physic  tny  wrecked  by  the  war.  The  truce 
leaves  a  huge  Chinese  Communist  Invading 
a-my  In  occupation  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Korea  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  It  repre- 
sents a  retreat  from  the  position  taken  by 
the  U.  N.  Assembly  in  October  1950,  when 
thnt  bxty  authorized  the  forces  of  General 
MacAr;hur  to  drive  to  the  Talu  River  and 
deman  led  of  its  members  "that  all  appro- 
priate steps  be  taken  to  insure  conditions 
of  staiillty  throughout  Korea." 

The  tmee  hardens  and  perhaps  perpetu- 
ates ail  unnatural,  unhlstorlcal,  and  uneco- 
nomic partition  of  Korea  along  the  arbitrary 
line  of  the  38tb  parallel.  The  South  Koreans 
have  ai  lother  well-founded  grievance.  About 
35,000  North  Korean  prisoners,  opposed  to 
eonum  mism.  wish  to  remain  in  South  Korea. 
The  Ui  kited  States  proposed  that  these  pris- 
oners I  e  released  as  soon  as  an  armistice  was 
signed,  Bvit  under  the  familiar  pattern  of 
pressme  from  Great  Britain,  India,  Canada, 
and  ot  ler  U.  N.  members,  this  American  pro- 
posal 1  ras  discarded,  and  these  Korean  pris- 
oners \  rin  be  transferred  to  the  dubious  cus- 
tody o '  a  five-nation  coaunlssion,  in  which 
Poland  ,  Ciechoslovakia,  and  India  constitute 
a  majo  -tty. 

Ever  lone  taofMh  tlwt  President  Elsenhower 
is  corr  «t  in  —rtlng  that  the  principle  of 
polttlct  a  asylum  for  antl-Oommunlst  prison- 
ers hm  I  been  upiitfd.  Bat  India,  on  the 
teste  c  r  its  long  record  at  yldding  to  every 


demand  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  is  not, 
to  put  it  mildly,  an  Ideally  qualified  custo- 
dian of  American  honor^  which  Is  deeply 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  no  pris- 
oner sliall  be  sent  back  agaln&t  his  will.  And 
India  holds  the  casting  vote  in  a  commis- 
sion of  which  tbe  other  memtMrs  are  2 
Communist  partisans,  Poland  and  Czeciio- 
slovakia.  and  2  honest  neutrals,  Sweden  and 
Switserland.  wtiich  iiave  sent  no  troops  to 
Korea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  look  with  much 
optimism  to  the  political  conference  which 
will  follow  the  armistice.  The  United  States 
wlU  be  subjected  to  the  strongest  kind  of 
pressure  to  consent  to  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  Tbe  nations 
that  have  done  so  much  to  sabotage  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  with  a  view  to  victory  may 
be  expected  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  lose  the  peace.  Tbe  two  unanimous  votes 
in  the  Senate  condemning  tbe  admission  of 
Communist  China  stMiuld  strengthen  tbe 
hand  of  the  American  delegation. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  stand  firm  on  this  issue,  if  It 
is  not  to  lose  all  prestige  and  influence  in  the 
Orient.  The  Red  Chinese  regime  is  a  totali- 
tarian tyranny  which  boasts  tlMit  it  has 
slaughtered  some  2  million  of  its  own  "coiut- 
terrevolutionary"  subjects.  It  has  been  wag- 
ing war  for  almost  3  years  against  tbe  United 
Nations,  trying  to  shoot  its  way  into  tbe 
organization.  It  lias  been  actively  support- 
ing the  Communist  attempt  to  take  over 
Indochina.  To  recognize  Red  China  would 
be  a  terrific  blow  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
on  Formosa.  Surely  at  Yalta  there  was 
enough  of  sacrificing  faltiiful  friends  to  ap- 
pease implacable  •'^"'>*« 

Much  of  the  past  and  future  ai  Hm  Ko- 
rean slttiatlon  is  obscure.  But  one  lesson 
is  crystal  dear.  The  United  States  must 
never  again  let  itself  In  for  a  U.  N.  war.  The 
very  title  Uhited  Nations  has  become  for 
some  well-meaning  Americans  a  mystical 
fetish,  blinding  their  eyes  to  the  utter  Im- 
ix>tence  of  the  United  Nations  to  play  any 
positive  role  in  resisting  aggression. 

But  the  Korean  record  is  brutally  clear. 
The  position  of  the  United  Nations  was  one 
of  confusion,  of  divided  counsels,  of  almost 
grotesque  helplessness.  It  might  recall  Vol- 
taire's gibe  at  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which 
had  ceased  to  be  either  holy  or  Roman  or  an 
empire.  One  of  tbe  permanent  members  of 
the  U.  N.  Security  Council,  tiic  Soviet  Union. 
was  openly  and  boastfully  supporting  a  war 
against  the  United  Nations.  It  was  not  even 
officially  censured  for  this  attitude. 

Another  member  ot  the  United  Nations, 
India,  a  nation  of  some  300  million  inhal>lt- 
ants.  contributed  nothing  to  tbe  fight 
against  aggression  except  an  ambulance  corps 
and  an  infinite  amount  of  defeatist  backseat 
driving,  admirably  calculated  to  strengthen 
Chlneee  Communist  Intransigence.  If  one 
weighs  on  one  side  of  the  b«Uance  the  small 
token  contributions  which  a  few  U.  N.  mem- 
tiers  made  in  the  fighting,  and  on  the  other 
side  tiie  Immense  military  and  political  dis- 
advantages which  the  United  States  incurred 
by  subordinating  Its  strategy  to  the  fears  and 
whims  of  a  hopelessly  divided  organization, 
there  can  be  Uttle  dorutiC  tliat  we  would  have 
gained  by  fighting  the  war  in  Korea  on  our 
own  terms,  in  alltomee  with  the  South  Ko- 
reans, the  Chinese  Nationalists,  and  otlurs 
wlio  had  their  iiearts  in  the  struggle. 

Under  its  present  Charter  (which  cannot 
be  amended  without  Soviet  consent)  (he 
United  Nations  eouM  only  stop  the  kind  of 
war  which  could  not  conceivably  start  any- 
way. No  power,  no  combination  of  powers, 
woiild  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  resort  to  arms 
in  the  face  of  the  combined  force  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  China.  Against  the  only 
kind  of  war  that  could,  under  present  dreum- 
stanoes.  assume  dangerous  proportions — • 
war  engendered  by  Moscow's  graml  design  of 
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world  conquest  through  subrerslaa  and  piece- 
meal aggression — the  U.  M.  offers  no  defense 
whatever. 

The  flasoo  in  Korea  stu>uld  be  tlie  last. 
Never  again  should  Americans  be  asked  to 
give  their  lives  as  part  of  an  unequal  bargain 
In  which  the  Americans  do  the  fighting  and 
dying  and  the  United  Nations  does  the  ap- 
peasing and  capitulating.  Let  the  next  war, 
if  Communist  agression  makes  such  a  war 
necessary,  be  fought  by  the  United  States  on 
straightforward  grotmds  of  national  security 
and  self-defense,  with  as  many  allies  as  we 
can  persuade  to  Join  in  a  common  cause,  but 
without  the  silly  pretense  and  serious  prac- 
tical disadvantages  of  posing  as  champions 
of  an  organization  that  was  hopeleesly  di- 
vided from  the  moment  when  it  was  set  up. 

Senator  Tatt  lias  given  a  strong  construc- 
tive lead  on  this  subject,  a  lead  that  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  will  almost  certainly  find 
soundly  based  on  tbe  realities  of  the  inter- 
national situation.  Whatever  limited  value 
the  United  Nations  may  have  as  an  inter- 
national forum,  it  is  the  worst  conceivable 
agency  for  conducting  a  war  or  negotiating  a 
peace.  Tbe  United  States  cannot  be  safely 
supplanted  by  the  U.  N. 


Fiae  New  PaUk  ScrvaBta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wxKOMstir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCEa.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  la^  presidential  campaign  a  great 
hue  and  cry  was  made  of  the  alleged 
mess  in  Washington.  The  Republicans 
pledged  a  change  would  bring  to  Wash- 
ington fine  new  public  servants. 

Certain  appointments  made  by  the 
executive  department  kick  the  Republi- 
can promise  into  a  cocked  hat  Mr. 
Thomas  Lyons,  a  retired  $5,000  a  year 
pensioner  of  the  Anaconda  Ck>pper  Co. 
who  for  a  brief  time  was  scheduled  to 
head  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Is  the  most  recent  example  ot  the  fine 
new  public  servants  the  administration 
Is  introducing  and  bringing  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Perhaps  the  blame  can  be  placed  on 
lack  of  experience,  or  perhaps  on  pure 
and  simple  carelessness.  Regardless  of 
the  cause,  the  charge  remains  the  same. 
They,  tbe  Republicans,  are  making  a 
botch  of  their  leadership. 
<^  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
teclude  the  editorial.  enUUed  "An  In- 
credible Appointment,"  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  of  June  27.  1953.  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  cok' 
leagues: 

Am  Imcbdibls  Appointmxnt 
Tom  Lyon,  retired  metal  company  offldal 
nominated  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
ICnes.  is  the  latest  of  the  strange  collection 
of  Elsenhower  nominees  whose  qualifications 
seem  mainly  Intense  opposition  to  the  job 
they  are  nominated  to  do. 

The  new  head  ot  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration Is  a  man  who  spent  all  his 
time  In  Congress  fighting  housing — a  pro- 
gram the  administration  says  It  favors.  THe 
latest  appointee  to  the  Tariff  Oommlasion  Is 
a  man  who  has  long  fought  Ibr  high  tariffs — 
while  the  administration  says  it  wants  tariff 
barriers  cut. 


Lyon,  It  was  discovered  diving  the  hearing 
on  his  nomination  as  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  is  completely  opposed  to  the 
law  it  would  have  been  his  Job  to  admin- 
ister— the  Federal  mine  safety  law.  Mine 
owners  don't  need  that  kind  of  regulation, 
he  said,  becatue  99  percent  of  all  accidents 
"are  caused  by  individual  miners." 

Asked  if  he  didat  believe  that  human  life 
comes  before  materiy  things,  Lyon  answered 
that  "human  life  ia,  becoming  very  cheap 
these  days  over  the  globe." 

Lyon  asked  Interlo^  Secretary  McKay  to 
ask  President  Eisenhower  to  withdraw  his 
nomination  ( and  the  President  did  so  Thurs- 
day) after  Senators  conducting  the  hearing 
Joined  John  L.  Lewis,  United  Mine  Workers' 
union  chief,  in  opposing  the  nomination. 
Chief  reason  apparently  was  the  revelation 
that  Lyon  is  getting  $5,000  a  year  pension 
from  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  a  firm  he 
would  have  had  to  pcdlce. 

The  pension,  said  McKay,  was  not  knovm 
to  the  Interim-  Department  when  the  nomi- 
nation was  made.  That  doesnt  bother  us 
half  as  much  as  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment either  didn't  know  or  considered  \inlm- 
portant  Lyon's  opposition  to  the  mine 
safety  law.  VThat  sort  of  logic  Impels  ths 
appointment  of  a  man  to  guard  over  the 
life  and  limb  of  miners  If  he  Is  strongly 
against  having  them  guarded  by  Federal  law 
and  thinks  that  the  Federal  law  never  should 
have  been  enacted? 

If  Lyons  views  were  known  to  the  admin* 
fstration  his  appointment  seems  Incredible. 
If  they  weren't  known,  it  seems  equally  In- 
credible. Maybe  what  the  President  needs 
Is  a  good  patronage  secretary — one  who 
checks  on  appointees  before  they  are  named 
and  who  goes  to  the  trouble  of  naming  men 
who  have  some  sympathy  with — or.  at  least, 
no  outright  opposition  to— the  Jobs  they  are 
picked  to  6a. 


Rfcce  UMrated  Hb  Owe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  XHE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  an  article 
entitled  "Rhee  Liberated  His  Own  Men." 
written  by  the  distinguished  columnist. 
Constantine  Brown,  whose  knowledge  of 
military  matters  is  well  known.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  In  ttie  Wadili«ton  Star 
of  June  25,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcobo, 
as  fcdlows: 


Bbbb  LmBATBD  Ha  Own  Mst — Fbxsd  Soc- 
Djns  Wkbs  OucmAULT  a  Pabt  ow  BOK 
AucT — Perhaps  Achison  Sfbich  iMsraus 
Bhks'8  Action 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
An  already  forgotten  speech  before  the 
United  Nations  may  have  inspired  President 
Syngman  Rhee  to  liberate  36,000  Korean 
POWs.  Only  7  months  ago  the  then  Secre- 
tary ot  State  Dean  Acheson  blasted  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  before  the  U.  N.  Oeneral 
Assembly  for  their  bad  faith  in  regard  to 
prisoners  of  war. 

He  condemned  ttie  enemy  for  his  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  requh'ements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  proTldes  that  the 
names  and  numbers  of  prisoners  held  by  a 
belligerent   be  Immediately  communicated 


through  inleraatloiiai  chann^s  to  tltelr  gov* 
emment. 

Mr.  Acheson  pointed  out  that  in  1061  the 
Communists  were  announcing  with  prida 
that  they  had  captured  0ijOOO  allied  com- 
batants, and  he  quoted  the  Reds'  broadcast: 
"61.000  in  Just  9  months  of  hostllltiaa.'* 

But  when  the  Reds  finally  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  U.  N.  command  with  lists  of  prison- 
ers, they  listed  only  11,500,  including  South 
Koreans.  Mr.  Acheson  spoke  with  his  usual 
biting  sarcasm:  "When  the  enemy  was  asked 
aboiit  the  difference  between  C6,000  and  11.* 
500  he  had  a  most  Interesting  explanation. 
He  said  that  the  difference  was  accounted 
for  by  people  who  had  been  reeducated  at 
the  front  so  quickly  Uiat  it  was  impossible 
to  get  their  names.  Most  of  these  people 
had  been  almost  instantaneously  reeducated 
and  had  done  what?  What  do  you  suppose 
these  reeducatees  had  done  so  quickly  that 
one  could  not  get  their  names?  Yon  have 
guessed  It,  I  am  sure.  They  Joined  the  North 
Korean  army,  and  that  was  the  difference 
between  66,000  and  11.500." 

Obviously,  Syngman  Rhee  has  a  longer  or 
less  convenient  memory  than  Prime  Min- 
ister Winston  Churchill,  or  Mr.  Lester  Pear- 
son, the  president  of  the  U.  N.  General  As- 
sembly, or  even  some  of  our  new  policy- 
makers who  have  described  the  actions  of 
the  South  Korean  President  as  treacherou*^ 
shocking,  and  uncooperative. 

What  Syngman  Rhee  did  vras  to  liberate 
from  the  stockades  the  ROK  POW's  who  had 
been  Impressed  in  tbe  North  Korean  army 
as  soon  as  they  had  been  capt\ired,  and  were 
forced  to  fight  their  non -Communist  breth- 
ren at  bayonet  or  tommy-gun  point.  These 
26.000  men  liberated  by  Rhee  last  week  were 
the  same  to  whom  Mr.  Aciieson  referred  as 
reeducatees  In  his  speech  only  7  montha 
ago.  No  one  then  found  Mr.  Acbesools 
speech  "shocking,"  as  Mr.  Lester  Pearson  now 
finds  the  Korean  President's  action. 

The  situation  was.  of  course,  different  in 
October  1953.  Prospects  of  an  armistice 
were  dim.  etaUn  was  alive,  and  oouM  see 
no  advantage  to  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  In  ending  the 
stalemate  in  ICorea.  America  was  In  tha 
midst  of  an  important  presidmtlal  earn* 
palgn.  and  the  Democrats  knew  that  any 
further  concessions  to  ttxe  Oommunlsta 
would  doom  any  chance  they  had  to 
control  of  at  least  the  Congress. 

This  does  not  weaken,  however,  the 
presented  by  Mr.  Acheson  to  the  U.  N.  The 
Communtsta  had  act\ially  Impressed  into  tha 
North  Korean  armies  tens  of  thousands  at 
South  Koreans  who  had  fallen  Into  their 
hands  early  In  the  war,  when  the  untrained 
and  poorly  equipped  ROK  dlrisfams  were 
melting  away  before  the  hot  fury  of  tha 
wdl-iarmed  and  Soviet-trained  North.  Xoroaa 
forces. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  ttie  arbitrary  da* 
dsloo  of  Syngman  Rhee  to  lUierate  his  fel- 
low countrymen  who  had  been  kept  In  POW 
camps  for  a  years  Is  highly  embarraaalng 
now  that  the  Communists  hare  decided  ta 
sign  an  armlstloe.  Many  ask  tha  qxswtkia: 
"Why  didn't  Rhee  do  this  last  wlnterf 

According  to  reports  received  from  Seoul, 
the  Korean  leader  took  his  fateful  step  when 
fas  learned  that  the  decisions  ot  the  five- 
nation  truce  team  would  be  by  a  majority 
vote.  Mr.  Rhee  leraned  at  the  11th  hour 
that  Washington  yielded  to  the  pleas  of  the 
XJ.  N.  and,  in  order  to  hasten  an  armistice. 
reversed  its  stand  that  the  decision  ot  tbe 
neutral  uiiimlsslfin  shouHl  be  by  unanl* 
moxis  vote.  Dr.  Rhee  feared,  with  good  rea- 
son, that  theee  former  ROK  soldiers  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Comm\intets  by  tha 
majority  rulings  ot  Poland.  Caechoslovakia. 
and  India. 

Dr.  Rhee  vras  definitely  wrong  when  he  did 
not  consult  tbe  U.  N.  eoiaaMUKl  about  the 
action  he  was  contemplating.  But  the  aged 
and  cantankerous  fighter  feared  that  such 
consultations  would  only  resxilt  In  U.  IC. 
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force*  betng  sent  to  take  over  yarding  tb* 
stockades  and  thus  fnutrate  his  plans. 

He  apparently  bolds  little  hope  that  the 
unity  of  Korea  under  non-Conuminlst  lead* 
enhip  can  b*  achieved  at  the  peace  table. 
He  does  not  doubt  that  the  United  States 
will  live  up  to  Its  formal  promises.  But  Dr. 
Rhee  questions  our  ability  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  our  fellow  U.  N.  members. 


lias  Free  CoBpetitioB  or  Some  Otber 
Canse  Broifkt  the  Increased  Prices  of 
Gasetiae  aadl  Hoatuf  Oils? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


KON.  ClARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  xxw  JnsBT 

IM  TTHS  HOU8X  OP  R£PRESENTATXVS9 

Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  few  weeks  ago  I  received  several 
articles  written  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Stambaugh. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  pricing 
of  petroleum  products.  These  he  sent  to 
me  following  some  questions  I  had  raised 
during  hearings  last  February  on  the 
subject  of  gasoline  pricing. 

I  have  studied  Mr.  Stambaugh's  state- 
ments of  pricing  principles  in  an  effort 
to  resolve  some  of  the  perplexity  with 
which  for  many  years  I  have  found  my- 
self confronted  as  I  have  attempted  to 
understand  just  how  oil  prices  are  deter- 
mined. In  one  of  these  articles,  Mr. 
Stambaugh  states: 

The  market  place  In  a  competitive  econ- 
omy provides  a  continuous  consumer  plebi- 
scite In  which  success  depends  entirely  upon 
the  ability  of  the  marketer  to  please  the  ciu- 
tomer,  at  a  profit.  No  member  of  the  Indus- 
try can  expect  In  the  long  run  to  extract 
more  from  the  community  than  be  con- 
tributes. Even  self-interests  dictate  certain 
moral  respoaslbllltles.  extra  legal,  but  en- 
tirely In  keeping  with  the  workings  of  a  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  As  marketers.  It  la 
unwise  for  us  to  throw  our  economic  weight 
around  unduly  In  any  market.  If  we  set 
prices  at  uneconomlcally  low  levels  we  un- 
neeeasarlly  injure  sound  and  efficient  com- 
petitors In  addition  to  taking  an  unneces- 
sary loss  on  our  own  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  market  confusion,  economic  waste. 
and  political  agitation  accompany  those 
markets  where  most  so-called  market  leadm 
attempt  price  levels  that  cannot  be  main- 
tained. The  imwary  are  trapi}ed  by  the  In- 
evitable crash  which  comes  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  economic  forces  growing  out  of 
the  overdeveloped  distribution. 

Now  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  seem  to 
Imply  that  prices  are  the  result  of  the 
meeting  in  the  market  place  of  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand. 

But  yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  by  J. 
M.  Carmical.  its  petroleum  expert,  in 
which  he  says: 

Based  on  the  present  Inventory  and  supply 
situation,  the  Increase  In  crude  oil  and  prod- 
uct prices  probably  Is  not  warranted,  many 
observers  believe. 

Now  If  inventories  are  high  and  pro- 
duction is  high,  just  what  is  it  that 
causes  an  increase  in  prices?    Or.  as  Mr. 


Stamb  iugh  suggests,  is  this  increase  just 
sometl  Ing  which  cannot  be  maintained? 

I  reibd  further  in  Mr.  Carmical's  ar- 
ticle ir  an  effort  to  see  why  prices  have 
been  boosted  even  though  observers 
feel  tils  may  be  imwarranted.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  ensuing  comments 
is  to  tj  le  effect  that  the  increased  costs 
of  exp  oratory  activities  and  the  need 
for  del  eloping  added  reserves  prompted 
the  inc  rease.  But  I  note  that  the  writer 
ccmtinnes  by  pointing  out  that  even 
though  costs  may  have  increased,  there 
has  bem  no  diminution  in  drilling,  in- 
deed, ii  1952  a  record  of  almost  46,000 
wells  d  "illed  was  set.  and  so  far  this  year 
there  ]  las  not  been  much  change  from 
1952. 

WitH  exploration  and  development  at 
record  levels,  production  at  high  rates. 
invenU  iries  high,  I  once  again  turned  to 
other  I  rticles  of  Mr.  Stambaugh's  in  an 
effort  Y>  understand  the  situation.  He 
says: 
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I  twn  costs  are  not  of  primary  con- 
In  setting   our    prices,   although 
connection  with  those  of  the  in- 
1  nay  later  be  used  as  a  check. 

prices  In  any  market  are  deter- 
it  all  levels  by  competitive  factors 

pressures.  •  •  • 
do  have  a  relation  to  supply  •  •  • 
ijeflnery  profits  are  good  the  600  re- 
in our  coiintry  run  to  near  capacity. 
I  Itlmately  results  tn  an  oversupply  of 
and  prices  come  down. 


But.  Mr.  Speaker,  prices  have  gone  up. 
Rather  curious  indeed. 

My  e  Kcursion  into  these  statements  of 
econonic  principles  has  not  heloed  me, 
for  I  re  iu:h  a  conclusion  that  perhaps  the 
price  increases  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  oimpetitlon  and  the  free  play  of 
the  msrket.    What  then  is  the  cause? 

In  tt:  e  hearings  on  oil  price  increases 
startin]  next  Wednesday.  July  1.  our 
Commi  ;tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commence  will  endeavor  to  get  the 
answer, 
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concern  Ing 

CHZLoan  r  or  ths  Tokkaoo:  Tbxdi  Kmotional 
Uiimaa  Mat  Last  roa  Tkass 
(By  Frances  Bums) 
Woacx^TBB.  June  27. — Thousands  of  cbll- 
In  the  tornado  and  no  one  yet 
tiow   many  of  them  were   hurt.     A 
ma  ny  were  hurt  In  a  way  more  lasting 
b  "oken  arm;  many  were  hurt  and  no 
Enow  It  for  maybe  3  or  4  montha— 
ar  4  years — maybe  not  for  20  years, 
realized  the  extent  of  the  emotional 
tornado  nerves,  untU  there  came  a 
tb  mder  and  windstorm  last  Sunday, 
1  Iter  tb«  tornado  ItseU. 


One  child  crawled  into  bed  and  clung  td 
her  mother  who  was  still  a  patient  at  tb« 
Holden  Hospital. 

ChUdren  In  another  family  fled  Into  a 
closet  and  dragged  both  their  mother  and 
father  In  with  them. 

Some  children  became  veritable  talking 
machines,  babbling  about  "broken  autcs." 
"bleeding  cuts." 

Some  children  have  been  shrinking  in  ter- 
ror whenever  trees  sway  In  the  gentlest 
breeze. 

Babies  shake  in  tbelr  cribs. 

A  7-year-old  boy  has  had  to  go  back  to 
diapers. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  you  hear 
when  you  go  about  picking  up  the  pieces  of 
the  tornado  damage  2  weeks  after  the  event. 

And  you  ask  doctors  and  Red  Cross  work- 
ers and  clergymen  what  can  be  done  about 
it. 

A    DOCTOH'S    ADVICS 

One  doctor  has  already  heard  from  many 
parents  who  are  troubled  about  their  chU- 
dren's  behavior  since  the  tornado,  Dr.  Joseph 
Welntreb,  of  the  Worcester  ChllU  Guardian 
Clinic.  Here  Is  what  he  suggests,  out  of  bis 
experience: 

"Be  realistic  about  the  tornado  with  the 
chUdren. 

"Keep  the  family  together. 

"Oo  back  to  the  same  place  and  live  as 
normally  as  possible,  as  soon  as  possible — 
even  In  some  cases  where  there  have  been 
deaths. 

"Do  not  show  too  much  pity  or  sympathy. 
Let  the  children  know  that  this  is  an  un- 
fortunate thing,  but  we  can  undo  much  of 
the  harm — by  helping  ourselves  and  accept- 
ing help — this  la  an  Interruption  to  111^— 
not  an  end. 

"Parents  vavust  be  sure  that  they  do  not 
let  the  children  think  that  tbey  blame  the 
children  in  tmy  way — sure  the  children  un- 
derstand and  that  this  did  not  happen  be* 
cause  they  were  bad.  Reinforce  the  Idea  of 
accident. 

"Give  them  plenty  of  love  and  If  there 
Is  prolonged  sleeplessness  consult  a  doctor." 

Mothers  are  terribly  concerned  over  tha 
effect  of  the  tornado  on  tbelr  children,  but 
many  of  them  confess  themselves  more  ner- 
vous and  frightened  than  the  chUdren  seem 
to  b*. 

SACKTAis  Fcojacr 

Vp  in  the  Bumooat  area,  where  13  persons 
died  on  1  small  street,  mothers  who  are  liv- 
ing In  partly  destroyed  houses  are  beginning 
a  community  backyard  project  tomorrow 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  YWCA.  It  la  a 
successor  to  the  Winter's  mother's-day-out 
program  at  the  Y  and.  as  Mrs.  Irving  Rimer, 
of  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  explained  it,  "we  have 
talked  It  over  and  we  just  don't  know  the 
best  way  to  face  the  problems  the  tornado 
brought  to  our  children  peychlatrlcally. 
We've  got  to  have  help — and  we  decided  In 
a  short  meeting  In  my  house  yesterday  to 
get  it  right  in  our  own  yards  by  having  an 
expert  come  to  us  here — since  we  cant  leave 
now." 

The  Worcester  Community  Chest  and  ths 
Btveau  of  Catholic  Charltle«  of  the  diocese 
of  Worcester  have  taken  steps  to  meet  the 
problem. 

Rev.  John  J.  O'Brien,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools  of  the  Worcester  diocese, 
tells  of  two  little  girls,  grammar-school  age. 
who  were  observed  In  an  almost  total  daze 
during  school  ceremonies  nearly  48  hour* 
after  the  disaster  hit  their  homes. 

The  sisters  called  them  outside  the  class- 
room and  used  what  will  probably  prove  tha 
most  effective  therapy  with  children  pre- 
occupied about  danger  from  wind  and  storm. 

The  sisters  told  them,  quietly  and  simply, 
how  the  same  God  who  is  In  the  sunshln* 
is  also  In  the  tempest,  and  brought  them  to 
acknowledge  that  He  loves  them  no  Ims  when 
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He  sends  wind  and  ndn  than  when  He  sends 
flowers  and  blue  skies. 

The  children  responded  readUy  to  this 
line  of  thought. 

BAOXB  TO  TBX  STOnSB 

other  teachers  were  surprlaad  by  the  great 
nun\bers  of  the  children  who  made  Inunedl- 
ate  adj\Mtments  and  reported  for  school 
almost  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Teach- 
ers noted  that  most  of  these  were  eager  to 
tell  their  disaster  stories,  but  agreed  that 
this  tendency  In  itaelf  provided  a  healtby 
outlet  and  a  form  of  therapy. 

Bix-yaar-old  Linda  Hlldreth  says  she 
doesn't  want  to  go  back  to  their  newly  rebuilt 
house  In  Wlnthrop  Oaks,  one  of  the  worst 
devastated  areas  In  Holden. 

"Itll  just  blow  down  again — ^If  not  this 
summer,  then  next."  she  repeats  to  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hlldreth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hlldreth  were  on  the  living 
room  floor,  the  two  younger  chUdren  under 
them  when  the  tornado  hit. 

*  It  lifted  the  house,  destroyed  aU  the  fur- 
nltiire.  and  blew  the  4  of  them  50  feet 
into  what  had  been  a  grove  of  oaks.  Dar- 
lene  had  to  be  taken  by  her  father,  also  cut, 
to  Worcester  City  Hospital,  to  have  stitches 
taken  and  she  keeps  saying,  "Daddy,  you 
bad  blood  aU  over  your  face." 

Bar  by  Rimer,  4Vi.  said  as  she  left  their 
partly  wrecked  duplex  house  with  her  par- 
ents and  smaU  sister.  "We're  never  coming 
back  here  again — ^we  don't  want  to  come  back 
here — we'll  have  a  nice  house — that  was  a 
stupid  house — a  stupid  wind." 

Boston  child  psychiatrists  earUer  this 
week  aU  said  that  anything  like  the  tornado 
was  outside  their  experience — apparently 
there  has  been  no  psychiatric  study  made  in 
other  tornado  areas  of  the  country.  The 
nearest  authoritative  Information  that  most 
of  them  have  comes  from  the  studies  by 
Anna  Freud  and  her  associates  of  the  effect 
of  the  London  blitz  on  children.  But  for- 
'  tunately.  It  was  agreed,  there  was  an  ex- 
perlencerr  child  psychiatrist  on  the  ground 
in  Worcester. 

Dr.  Welntreb.  who  makes  bis  home  In  New- 
ton In  the  winter,  has  been  6  years  with  the 
Worcester  Clinic.  He  had  Intensive  exi>eri- 
ence  In  the  Army  with  great  numbers  of 
young  men  being  inducted.  Now,  he  Is  being 
consulted  by  relief  agencies. 

"We  have  seen  some  chUdren  in  the  clinic 
Who  have  been  through  the  tornado,"  he 
■aid  yesterday.  "But  they  bad  been  patients 
here.  We  dont  expect  any  numbers  to  be 
referred  for  tornado  experiences  for  3  or  4 
months.  Just  now  the  Immediate  needs  are 
largely  material." 

CHXUimXM't    HICBntAKXS 

"Children  tnay  have  nightmares — be  nerv- 
ous, tenae,  make  unreasonable  demands  on 
their  parents,  but  parents  rightly  consider 
that  only  natural.  For  moat  of  them  It  wlU 
wear  off  in  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

"Biit  some  chUdren  because  of  traxuna  or 
Injury  from  the  experience  that  does  not 
come  out  immediately  will  develop  symptoms 
later  that  make  us  reallae  that  something  is 
wrong." 

He  dted  the  4-year  child  who  was  brought 

to  the  clinic  a  year  ago.  completely  terrified 

of  leaving  home — had  to  have  the  windows 

down,  doors  closed — was  afraid  of  cars — and 

.  bad  been  apparently  unreasonably  afraid  of 

t  dump  trucka.    His  father  had  reassured  him 

t  by  saying  that  as  long  as  he  stayed  on  the 

»  sidewalk  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  dump 

•  truck.  One  day  the  child  saw  a  diunp  truck 
cross  the  sidewalk  to  dump  loam  and  be 
was  overcome  by  terror. 

Probing  Into  the  past  to  find  the  source 
of  the  boy's  fear  the  physician  learned  that 
a  year  before  the  f amUy  bad  been  in  an  au- 
tomobile c^cldent  on  a  trip  West.  The 
mother  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hoepltaL  The 
otuid  bad  shown  Uttle  reaction  to  tt  then. 


"We  aSked  tbe  father.  'Was  it  a  dump 
truck?'  but  the  father  had  been  unconscious 
and  did  not  know.  W«  urged  him  to  in- 
vestigate. He  found  that  It  was  a  diunp 
truck  that  had  hit  their  car." 

FBAX  or  BKPBTTnOIf 

"The  child's  fear  in  such  a  ease  and  in 
a  tornado  is  of  repetition.  The  young  chUd 
has  no  assurance  that  tornadoes  don't  hap- 
pen every  day.  He  asks  'why  does  it  hap- 
pen to  me?'  And  unconsciously  he  beUeves, 
'it  happened  to  me  because  I've  been  bad.' 
A  small  child  feels  that  everything  comes 
from  bis  parents — the  good  'because  Mother 
loves  me.'  If  something  bad  happens  he 
thinks  'Mother  doesn't  love  me;  if  I'm  not 
loved  It'ii  because  I'm  bad.' 

"The  chUd  who  says  she  never  wants  to 
see  the  house  again,  normally  a  Uttle  later 
wants  to  go  back,  wants  to  see  what  has 
happened.  That's  an  attempt  to  undo  the 
hurt  and  it's  very  healthy.  If  people  go  back 
and  face  it,  it's  a  chance  to  tmdo  the  bad — 
even  if  someone  has  died  in  it,  it  Is  better 
to  accept  the  reality. 

"ReaUty  is  something  you  can  overcome — 
adjust  to.  Fantasy — ^make  believe,  dreams, 
day  dreaming — aU  children  experience  some. 
but  for  a  chUd  In  a  tornado  there  is  danger 
of  fantasy  being  reinforced." 

The  psychiatrist  must  probe  through  play 
and  questions  to  find  out  If  there  is  Injury 
fiuther  back  which  is  reinforced  by  some- 
thing like  the  tornado,  he  pointed  out.  Up 
to  12  or  13  years  of  age  the  chUd  may  ex- 
press himself  through  play — after  that  by 
talking.  Flay  also  may  be  an  outlet  for 
emotions. 

UKX   BATn.X  IKJT7IT 

He  compared  the  Injury  suffered  by  men 
in  battle  to  that  oi  tornado  victims.  Most 
of  them  soon  return  to  normal  states  of 
mind,  but  some  slightly  wounded  or  not 
wounded  at  all  show  psychiatric  injury  that 
has  a  source  actually  in  earlier  life. 

"To  get  well  we  have  to  deal  with  the  ear- 
Uer experience,"  Dr.  Welntreb  said.  "The 
yotinger  child  is  In  greater  danger  of  delayed 
reaction  to  an  experience  like  the  tornado. 
This  could  be  a  basic  injury  for  trouble  as 
late  aa  30  years  afterward." 

AU  over  the  devastated  area  children  are 
saying  "my  house  is  broken."  The  officer  on 
duty  in  the  Bumcoat  area  says  that's  what 
the  youngsters  say  to  him,  The  Rimer  chil- 
dren said  that  to  their  grandfather  David 
Rimer,  in  Salem  when  the  family  flnaUy  ar- 
rived there  at  midnight.  June  9. 

Barbara  and  2-year-old  Elizabeth,  "Betty," 
and  Dale  Kltchlng,  4,  from  the  duplex  apart- 
ment next  door  were  with  Mrs.  Rimer  when 
the  tornado  hit,  damaging  the  house  badly 
but  not  injuring  any  of  them.  Rimer,  a 
Community  Fund  official  was  on  his  way 
home  and  when  he  arrived  after  walking 
through  fallen  trees  for  an  hour,  Barby,  who 
then  appeared  not  to  mind  said,  apologetl- 
caUy,  "Daddy,  I  had  to  cry." 

Down  on  the  next  street,  Ungatena,  the 
devastation  had  been  complete,  with  heavy 
death  toU.  AU  the  children  of  St.  Nicholas 
poured  out  to  the  street,  the  Rimers  among 
them.  But  when  the  parents  started  to  go 
back  into  the  hotise  to  get  things  to  take 
to  Salem,  the  chUdren  screamed,  "Daddy, 
don't  go  back  in." 

CHSJWnr   PAKICKT 

The  famUy  ran  Into  more  wind  and  light- 
ning as  they  neared  Boston,  and  the  chUdren 
would  not  aUow  their  parents  to  lower  the 
car  windows.  In  the  Salem  house  the  smaU- 
er  girl  went  around  and  checked  for  broken 
glass — they  had  to  have  the  light  on  all 
night — every  hour  they  got  up  to  see  If  their 
parents  were  there  and  aU  right. 

"I  was  a  front-line  medic  in  the  war  and 
people  looked  jtist  the  way  the  people  in  our 
area  looked  after  the  tornado."  Rimo-  says. 

The  next  day  the  older  girl  Insisted  that 
her  father  not  go  near  their  bouse — ^wben 


they  did  go  bads:,  and  tbe  parents  vrent  in, 
both  ChUdren  were  hysterical.  Tbe  elders 
were  going  out  to  lo(A  at  a  camp  and  started 
to  leave  the  smaU  girls  with  frlenda. 

"Barby  always  has  been  friendly.  But  she 
ran  out  crjring  they  were  stupid,  she  didn't 
like  them,  she  didn't  like  their  dolla.  It 
was  five  kittens  and  the  small  girl  in  the 
famUy  who  won  her — but  Betty  refused  to 
get  out  of  the  car — dug  her  nails  into  the 
fabric  of  the  seat." 

After  10  days  In  the  camp  the  Rimers  de- 
cided to  ret\im  to  their  patched  home — and 
presently  the  children  began,  under  their 
parents'  guidance,  to  wonder  "where's  Dale? 
Linda?    Patty?    Jimmy? 

"Now,"  says  Mrs.  Rlmo'.  "the  chUdren  say 
•We're  lucky.'  But  it's  continually  'Why. 
why,  why?'  I  hear  the  chUdren  outside  say: 
'Were  you  scared  of  the  tornado?'  But  when 
the  wind  came  up  last  Simday  they  were  ter- 
rtfled." 

(Today  I  found  the  smaU  girls,  put  down 
for  their  napa  tn  their  brand-new  beds. 
Uvely  as  crickets.) 

CAVn  OfVKB)  KASLT 

Because  famlUes  from  the  hoiising  areas 
had  already  been  separated  and  chUdren  di- 
vided among  relatives  without  adequate 
room  for  them  the  TWCA,  Girl  Scouts,  and 
Girls  Club,  along  with  the  YMCA  and  Boy 
Scouts,  decided  to  open  their  camps  in  the 
area  early. 

Parents  were  brought  to  the  camp  by  vOl- 
nnteer  drivers  last  Sunday  to  visit  and  were 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  beautiful  Styles  Res- 
ervoir Pond  while  the  children  swam  or  pad- 
dled when  a  huge  black  cloud  rolled  across 
the  lake.  It  became  pitch  bladL.  and  the 
wind  whipped  into  a  gale. 

There  was  near  panic  then;  parents  moved 
en  masse  toward  the  forest  and  what  seemed 
shelter,  and  were  gathered  In  recreation  hall 
and  its  iKirch.  while  the  chUdren  were  per- 
suaded to  their  cabins  for  stmy  hours. 

But  when  hysteria  rose  as  another  storm 
appeared  on  Monday,  the  staff  took  firm, 
measures. 

"Kindness  doesnt  work  with  hysteria." 

"AU  right  now,  everybody,"  staff  members 
said,  "that's  enough.  Sit  down  at  your  own 
places  at  the  table;  you  are  going  to  have 
lots  of  thunderstorms  through  your  life," 
and  everyone  went  through  dinner  in  the 
open  dining  haU  with  surprisingly  good 
spirits. 

"It  seems  to  tis  to  have  hit  hardest  the  10-, 
11.  and  12-year-olds,"  Miss  Davis  says. 

Older  youngsters  appear  to  have  bottled  up 
their  experiences,  observers  conunent.  But 
5-year-old  Norman  Oaulln.  Jr..  demanded 
that  the  windows  of  their  new  traUer  be  shut 
the  first  night  he  spent  with  his  parents  In 
the  Lincolnwood  traUer  camp  this  week. 

BCAKSD   BT   CUBTASfS 

"He  saw  the  ciirtalns  blowing  and  was 
scared,"  his  mother  said.  Her  9-month-old 
baby,  Ronnie,  was  taken  to  the  hospital  with 
meningitis  the  Thursday  after  the  tornado. 
But  he  is  coming  home  next  week  to  the 
trailer  town  where  family  washings  are  on 
the  lines,  chUdren  play  In  the  blazing  sun. 
and  aU  the  service  people — bakery,  mUk,  ice- 
cream truck — are  around  looking  for  their 
old  customers  from  the  Great  Brook  Valley 
housing  projects.  whUe  the  Red  Cross  canteen 
stiU  brings  milk  and  sandwiches  to  the  chU- 
dren. 

Three-and-a-half-year-old  Mtcbele  Shaw, 
who  Uved  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  Shaw,  Jr.,  and  her  baby  sister  and 
brother  next  to  the  GauUns,  "has  done  noth- 
ing but  talk  about  the  tornado."  Mrs.  Shaw 
said.  She  was  getting  ready  to  make  a  home 
in  the  IraUer  camp.  "I  think  It's  good  for 
her,  because  she  Is  sleeping  at  night.  But 
she  refused  to  be  separated  from  us  when 
my  mother  took  the  other  children  to  LoweU. 
We  let  her  talk — then  Changs  tbe  subject 
and  she's  aU  right," 
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ICn.  Enuct  RtebArd  nys  that  her  5-7ear- 
old  Oall.  4-7ear-old  0«ry,  and  a-year-old 
Ronald  "have  clung  to  me,  and  wanted  to  go 
eTeryvhere  I  went  since  the  etorm.  But  I  am 
amuaed  to  hear  the  kids  outside  the  trailer 
talking  about  'where  did  you  go  when  the 
tornado  hit?'  - 


Lcf  •  Braf  a  Liltl* 
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or 
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Mr.  liANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  Boston,  Mass..  Sunday, 
June  28.  1953: 

Let's  Bkaq  a  Zimn^ 

It  is  all  Tery  well  to  make  noble  talk  de- 
crying sectionalism  In  national  and  economic 
affairs.  Many  a  pundit  draws  a  bead  on  New 
Zngland  as  the  worst  offender  In  this  respect. 
Sectionalism,  however,  has  not  been  and 
Will  not  for  many  a  weary  year  be  eradi- 
cated from  th«*  American  scene.  The  sec- 
tionalism of  the  southern  seaboard  colonies 
viewing  the  hard-flsted  Yankee  sailors  and 
traders  as  crass  materialists  has  persisted 
from  colonial  times. 

Here  In  New  England,  however,  the  people 
of  New  England  have  been  carrying  on  a 
love  affair  with  their  rugged  land  for  over 
3  certuriee,  and  It  Is  In  no  way  diminished 
In  its  Intensity.  New  Englanders  bridle  at 
suggestions  that  their  financiers  play  it  too 
close  to  the  chest — that  their  Industries  are 
sick  unto  death,  that  Its  economic  life  Is 
moribund.  And  they  long  for  a  chance  to 
prove  that  our  way  of  life  la  the  best  and 
finest  in  the  land. 

Roaming  around  United  States  one  finds 
whole  regions  populated  by  people  3  and  4 
generations  removed  from  New  England  life 
who  still  brag  quietly  that  their  forbears 
came  from  the  Northeast  "around  Boston 
way." 

Now  that  the  tourists  are  here  in  numbers 
trying  to  see  for  themselves  what  exerts  such 
a  powerful  fascination  upon  New  England- 
ers. !t  must  be  admitted  that  we  Yankees 
do  not  talk  It  up  very  well.  We  are  inclined 
to  let  the  land  speak  for  itself  and  take 
refuge  in  a  Yankee  terseness  which  leaves 
out  guests  with  the  impression  that  we  are 
stock  characters  out  of  a  hayseed  melodrama, 
expected  any  minute  to  let  drop  a  laconic 
and  devastating  observation. 

What  New  England  needs  from  Its  resi- 
dents Is  a  little  more  brag  and  a  little  less 
modesty.  We  have  the  vast  ocean  hammer- 
ing at  our  shores,  the  tree-clad  mountains 
and  the  grassy  intervales.  We  have  lovely 
lost  ponds  and  meandering  streams.  The 
eye  Is  never  wearied  by  sere  and  Interminable 
•tretches  of  prairie. 

The  villages  nestled  in  the  folds  of  the 
hills  survive  as  they  were  200  years  ago  when 
buffalo  peopled  the  prairies  and  when  Texas 
was  a  flea-bitten  outland  of  Mexico.  Here 
has  been  nutured  and  noiirished  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  the  solid  virtues  and  the 
stole  strength  which  made  the  Nation  pos- 
sible. 

If  the  solid  conviction  that  this  Is  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  section  of  United 
State*  and  that  only  the  elect  and  strong 
can  survive  In  Its  myriad  moods  Is  section- 
alism— then  hurrah  for  sectionalism. 
Meanwhile,  talk  it  up  to  our  guests.  Their 
education  has  been  neglected. 
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pleasure  to  receive  a  firsthand 
cfonceming  the  activities  of  the 
of  Ordnance  Small  Busi- 
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Navt  Bx74>au  or  Orom anck  Small  Busimkss 
Moan.!  ExHDrr 

The  Na  ry  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Small  Busi- 
ness Mob  le  Exhibit  left  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  April  14,  1952,  and  covered  all  48  States 
on  an  11-  nonth  totir.  Exhibits  were  held  In 
every  city  of  over  400.000  population  and  In 
the  largeit  city  of  every  State  regardless  of 
populatlo  1. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Navy  Brireau 
of  Ordnaice  Mobile  Exhibit  was  to  assist 
small  busi  ness  firms  by  going  to  them  in  their 
own  States  to  supply  first-hand  Information 
on  a  face-to-face  basis.  E^xamples  of  the 
tjrpes  of  lems  that  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
procures,  sxiltable  for  production  by  small 
business,  were  displayed  In  a  large  red, 
white,  and  blue  trailer.  These  Items,  al- 
though n  >t  all-lncluslve  due  to  the  space 
limitation  i  of  the  trailer,  Included  fabricated 
Items  in  steel,  copper,  aluminum,  and  other 
metals,  castings,  punch  press  and  stamping 
process  cc  mponents.  and  products  made  of 
plastic,  rubber  and  felt.  As  an  example  of 
the  compl  ex  mechanisms  these  components 
assemble  nto,  also  Included  in  the  exhibit 
was  a  cut  iway  operating  model  of  a  World 
War  n  ty  }«  torpedo.  It  served  to  demon- 
strate a  typical  military  weapon  which 
smaller  manufacturers  might  help  produce 
on  a  subcontract  basis.  Visitors  to  the  ex- 
hibit were  handed  copies  of  the  Navy's  list 
of  leading  prime  contractors  who  have  the 
responslbl  ity  of  producing  these  complex 
weapons. 

The  secmd  purpose  of  the  exhibit  was 
to  explain,  to  small  business  throughout  the 
United  States,  how  they  can  become  listed 
on  the  Ni.vy  Bureau  of  Ordnance  bidders' 
lists  for  Itims  they  are  qualified  to  produce 
as  prime  xmtractora.  Questionnaires  were 
handed  ou ;  to  interested  small-business  con- 
cerns cove-ing  the  types  of  Information  re- 
quired for  oxir  analysis  to  discover  and 
classify  th  sir  capabilities  for  Biu-eau  of  Ord- 
nance wor  c.  Bach  Interested  representative 
was  given  ^  letalled  Instructions  on  Navy  pro- 
cedures by  a  Navy  lieutenant  or  other  Navy 
procurement  personnel  who  joined  the  ex- 
hibit whei  it  was  on  display  In  cities  near 
their  prociiring  activities. 

The  opeiatlons  of  this  trailer  exhibit  cost 
the  Bureai  of  Ordnance  approximately  922,- 
000.  In  th  s  day  of  economics  this  may  seem 
to  be  qiUe  an  expendit\u-e;  however,  the 
timeliness  Jt  this  venture  was  conceived,  as- 
sembled, TCid  dispatched  at  the  height  of 
small-busli  less  dislocation  throughout  the 
country.  '  Tie  exhibit  has  traveled,  with  Ita 
crew  of  1  oi  Beer  and  3  enlisted  men  as  drivers 
and  asslsta  ats.  14,45€  miles.    This  one  trailer 


has  been  visited  by  over  40.000  people.    It 

has  distributed  thousands  of  booklets  such 
as  SeUing  to  the  Navy,  Selling  to  Navy  Prime 
Contractors  (the  subcontract  booklet);  it 
has  advised  and  assisted  thousands  of  small 
firms  throtighout  the  United  States;  It  has 
added  hundreds  of  firms  to  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  bldderc'  lists;  and  it  has  broadened 
and  Increased  competition  which,  In  turn, 
baa  saved  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  money 
on  Ita  procurementa  As  shown  In  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  combined  expense  of  thi« 
mobile  exhibit  and  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
Small  Business  Office,  Is  under  $60,000  this 
fiscal  year,  yet  an  anal3rsls  of  11  awards  made 
to  small  firms  that  were  new  suppliers  this 
fiscal  year  reveals  a  saving  of  $143,830  under 
the  coeta  had  these  11  awards  been  made  to 
the  next  higher  bidders. 

BAvnrcs  rom  taxpatxr  madc  bt  navt  bttbcatt 
or  oronancx.    orricx    or    siCAix-snaiMSsa 

BPXCIAUST 

On  advertised  bids  alone  11  contracta  w«i« 
awarded  during  fiscal  year  1963  to  10  com- 
panies who  bid  because  of  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Small  Business  Specialist  in  placing 
them  on  bidders  list  and  following  through 
by  sending  them  invitations  to  bid. 

Combined  cost  of  next  lowest 

bidders ^ $811,817.91 

Combined     cost     of     contracta 

awarded 868,  297. 13 


Savings  to  taxpayer  — ^    148. 620. 00 


Cost  of  small-business  office  Includ- 
ing salaries $98,000 

Cost  of  mobile  exhibit 22, 000 


Total 47,000 

NAVT    BTTKXAn    OV    OKONANCB    SMALL-BUSINXaa 

omcx  FATS  roB  rrsxLr 
In  addition  to  the  savings  made  on  adver* 
tlsed  bids  by  the  Office  of  Small-Business 
Specialist,  it  is  believed  that  even  more  sub- 
stantial savings  have  been  made  In  conneo- 
tion  with  negotiated  procurement.  How- 
ever, to  analyse  negotiated  procurement 
would  Involve  an  extensive  and  complicated 
tabulation.  But  experience  has  proven  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  the  Office  of  Small- 
Business  Specialist,  by  increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  small  firms  to  compete,  not  only 
helps  small  business  but  also  saves  money 
for  the   taxpayer. 

SMALL-BUSINXSS    PBOCRAU    Or    TBB    BIUBBAV    OV 
ORONANCX 

1.  To  aid  small  firms  In  getting  on  bidder 
llsta,  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  sub- 
contract work,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Of- 
fice of  Small-Business  Specialist  has  estab- 
lished a  procurement  information  service  In 
key  locations  throughout  the  United  States. 

3.  Tb0  Small-Business  Specialist  of  th« 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  reviews  procurement 
requests  to  determine  whether  small  firms 
•can  furnish  the  materials  or  services  needed. 
Also,  he  lists  firms  qualified  to  receive  re- 
questa  for  quotations  and  invitations  to  bid. 

3.  Prime  contractors,  at  the  request  of  the 
Biu-eau  of  Ordnance,  have  designated  90 
small-business  liaison  officers  whom  small 
firms  can  contact  In  various  cities  for  sub- 
contract work. 

4.  For  all  procurements  of  $60,000  or  more, 
each  of  the  Navy  Industry  Cooperation  Of- 
fices Is  supplied  with  one  set  of  blueprinta, 
one  set  of  Vandykes,  and  the  applicable 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  specifications  together 
with  10  copies  of  the  Invitation.  These  Items 
may  be  examined  by  the  small-business  man 
at  any  time  during  working  hours  of  the 
offices  concerned.  Qualified  bidders  may 
obtain  without  charge  a  duplicate  set  of 
these  documents. 

6.  To  assist  qualified  small-business  firms, 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  follows  a  liberal 
policy  regarding  progress  payments  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  ComptroUer  of  ths 
Navy  for  approval  of  guaranteed  loans. 
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8.  The  Office  of  Small-Btistness  Specialist  WKLO.      WCPO,      WRVA.      WBT.      WMPS.  ^nlFAlk  Ilnivcrs^    RasI^ 

recognises    Juattflable    complainte    In    pro-  WWEZ,  KATL.  KOB.  KFRE.  uruMvim  wMivwawy,  wwmum 

curement  matters.  2.  Radio,    sjwt    announcementa :     WILM,                 

•TATIsnCAL   nfTOBMATRW   OK   BUMAO   OF  WCAU,  WPTZ,  KYW,  WAAT,  WNJB,  WPAT.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS        4 

oaoNANCB  MOBiLB  EXHiBrr  WCTC,  WNYC  WTHT.  WJAR,  WPOR.  WCSH,  or                                   ^*^ 

KUaam-   a  total  nt  1AAM  hi<rh«.tr  mil..  WOAN.  WENT.  WBER,  WWOL,  WJBK,  WJR.  ......    «„,«....*    •    ,  .  «,«           J* 

Jt^uT.!^  rih?  BtiSfuT^'dxSS  5™.  ^^.  SSJ  ?oT-  ^t^-  ^  "^'*-  ^^""^  ^'  *^^ 

Att«ndamS^-         ®"^'  WXLW,  WIBC,  WNOP.  WZIP,  WMOH,  WPTB,  W  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVB8 

».  ..  .^r_l.  WPAT,  WING,  WHIO,  WLOK.  WIMA,  WBNS,  Tin>ef1nti    Jiiit/>  9t     TO^It 

Total  Visitors 46,810  wcop,  WLW.  WKRC.  W8AI,  WCKY.  wsAz!  Tuesday.  June  23.  1953 

Hours  on  display...    917. 60  wRVA.  WLSE,  *wis,  wiOD.  WAPi,  WMPS.  Mr.  LANK    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

AI™*SI  TJr.V.?«  ^         *^2i  ^^'  ^^^'  *^^^'  ^°^^'  ws"'  ''^^^'  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 

SJ2^SSSi'^"i;; aiaU  S^-  ^S-  ^^•^^;"^'  ^^^  the  following  eloquent  address  of  Mr. 

Average  visitors  per  day 818.48  WKY.   KOAT,  KOB.  KGGM,   KSIL,   KOBE.  TjoKprt  S  MacParlane  nresident  North- 

rriHBBABT  KAVE.  KMJ.  KMPC,  KHK,  KHJ-FM.  XEGM,  ^J^^^ ^f,^^Z?^:t^n^^^ 

Dates  on  dispUy   1952-   Baltimore    Md  '^^^   ^Bio,   KBLA.   KECA,   KPAC.    KM.  ^rn  Pacific  RaUway  Co..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

April  lfr-17-    V*'ltoinaton    DeT  Aortl  M-S'  ^^^'  ^^^^-  K^"^-  ^^^^^B.  KGER.  KGPJ.  CoBnoNCEMiNT  Amuss  bt  Robbbt  S.  Mac- 

pSladelphi;,  Pa.  J^S  ba-M^y  1;   Newark,  ^^  ^^  S^W^lSi  S5a  ™^-  JiS^  iSST^    Umvoarrr.    BosroM. 

N.  J..  May  6-9;  New  York.  N.  T.;  May  13-18;  ^^-  ,   Vt'  ^^.y.'.^^'  ^^;.«  .^ 

Hartford.  Conn.,  May  19-30;  Providence,  R.  I..  rJ^^}^i°.?'-  ^T^t^l^^^  S^f^IJ^'  "^^  morning  as  my  train  roUed  through 
May  32-33;  Bonton.  Mass..  May  36-29;  Man-  i^/^  ^^W  -^'  ^^233' J^5?,^'  ****  ^reen  hUls  of  New  England  on  my  way 
Chester,  N.  H..  June  4-5-  Portland  Me  June  wt^b-xv.  itXEU-TV,  WXYZ-TV,  WJBK-  to  Boeton,  I  was  reminded  again  <rf  the  tre- 
10-11:  Burllngl.on.  Vt..  June  16-17;  Buffalo,  Ti:r^^^:^AJ^S^-I^^Sl7'^f^Il'  niendously  Important  contribution  which 
N.  T..  June  28-26;  Plttaburgh.  Pa.,  June  30-  SSCl^^^^T^  ^SJ!£;^V  ^^'I^'  «"-'y-<»ay  "ew  Englanders  made  to  the  open- 
July  8;  Cleveland,  Ohio.  July  8-11;  Detroit,  ^[^~TZ'  ^^^^^E^JHj^Zz^'  *^  '"''*  development  of  the  vast  wilderness 
Mich  July  14-17  MUwaukee  Wis  Julv  22-  WKRC-TV,  WXAZ,  WTVR,  WBTV.  WTVJ.  and  great  public  domain  In  the  northwest- 
5S  aicio!  l";  iSrS^i:^  Mo^^  WAFM-TV.  WMCT.  WDSU-TV.  KPBC-TV.  ern  part  of ^thls  country  of  ours. 
Iowa,  August  6-6;  Omaha,  Neb..  August  11-  wKY-TV.  There  was  Dr.  Samuel  Bancroft  Barlow,  a 

12-  Sioux  PWls  8  Dak  Aug  14-16-  Mlnne-  Newspapers:  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun.  practicing  physician  of  GranvUle,  Mass.,  who. 
apolU  Minn  August  20-22-  Fargo  N  Dak  Baltimore  Poet.  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  WU-  history  records,  was  the  first  advocate  of  a 
August  27-28-  Great  Palls  Mont  September  ™*'i8*°'*  (Del.)  Joumal-Every  Evening,  Wll-  railroad  from  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the 
8-9-  Seattle  Wash  September  17-19-  Port-  °**°S*o°  (Del.)  Morning  News,  Philadelphia  Columbia  River  In  Oregon  Territory.  As 
land  Oreg  '  September  24-26-  Boise  ' Idaho  bulletin.  PhlladelphU  Inquirer,  Phlla.,\elphta  early  as  1834,  only  28  years  after  those  In- 
Octo'ber  1-2;  SjUt  Lake  City  Utah  October  Da"y J***"'  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  trepld  explorers,  Lewis  and  Oark,  returned 
8-0-  Cheyenne  Wyo  October  16-16-  Denver  Yom  Tlmee,  New  York  Sunday  Mirror,  from  their  hUtoric  trek  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Colo..  October  20-23-  Kansas  City  Kans  '  ''"^  J"""^  ^^^y  Mirror,  the  Hartford  Courant,  newspapers  In  favor  of  a  railroad  Unk  with 
October  29-31-  3t  Louis  Mo    November  6-7-  Hartford  Times,  the  Providence  Journal,  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

IndlanapolU.  Ind!,  Novembe^  12-14-   Louls^  ]^    Providence    Evening    Bulletin.    Boston  A  few  years  later,  two  Vermonters.  Edwin 

vllle  Ky    November  18-19-  Cincinnati  Ohio  Traveler,  Boston  Record,  the  Christian  Scl-  p.  Johnson,  one  of  the  great  engineers  of  his 

Novembm- 24-26   HuntlnKton  W  Va    Decern'  *°**    Monitor,    Manchester    (N.    H.)    Union  time,  and  Thomas  H.  Canfield,  capitalist  and 

1^,  1_3                                B       .      .      ..  M^^>%^^  Leader.  Portland  (Maine)    Evening  Express.  raUroad  builder,  became  active  advocates  of 

Dates   on   dbmiav     iftM-    Riohmnnif     v.  Portland     (Maine)     Telegram    and    Sunday  a  northern  railroad  route  to  the  Pacific. 

January  6-7-  Cha^totte    N    c     J^uar^r  lal!  ^"^   Herald,    the    Burlington    (Vt.)    Dally  Incidentally.  Mr.  Johnson  was  destined  to 

13-  Columbia  ft  C  January  i's-ia^  Atlanta  **•"■•  Turlington  (Vt.)  Pree  Press,  Mont-  become  the  first  chief  engineer  of  the  first 
Ga  January  20  21-  Miami  ^TaTjanrntfyai '  P*"*'  Evening  Argus,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex-  northern  transcontinental  railway  and  Mr. 
29;  "Blrmlnghari.  Ala  PebruarV  6-6^lem-  ET***  ^^'^°  Evening  News.  Pittsburgh  Canfield  was  an  early  day  director  and  a 
phis  Tenn  February  l'o-12-  Little  Rock  Ark  **'•»•  Plttabvirgh  Post  Gaaette,  Plttaburgh  powerful  figure  In  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
Pebruary  16-17-  Jackson  Miss  February  19^  ^^^  Telegraph.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleve-  The  act  of  Congress,  chartering  a  raU- 
aO;  New  Orleaai.  La..  February  24-26-  Hous-  *'"^**  Press,  Cleveland  News.  Detroit  News,  De-  road  to  be  built  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
ton.  Tex..  March  8-5-  Dallas.  Tex  Blarch  9~  ^°^^  Times,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  north  Pacific  coast,  provided  that  the  first 
11;  Tulsa,  Okla  March  13-  Oklahoma  City  <  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the  Ifilwaukee  Journal,  session  of  the  organizing  commissioners  be 
CMtla  March  15-17-  Albuquerque  N  Mex '  <^*^cago  Daily  News,  Chicago  Trllnuae.  Dee  held  In  Boston.  And  8  months  after  Presl- 
March  23-24;  Phoenix  Ariz  March  80-31-'  Moines  Register,  Ctaiaha  Evening  World-  dent  Abraham  Lincoln  had  signed  the  act 
Los  Angeles  Calif  AprU  6-9-'  Fresno  Calif'  Herald,  Omaha  Morning  World-Herald.  Sioux  on  July  2.  1864,  the  conunlssloners  met  In 
April  13-  Reno  Nev  AnrU  16-  San  Frauds'  '*^**  (®-  Da*-)  Argus-Leader,  Aberdeen  Melodeon  Hall  In  this  city.  Elected  the  first 
CO  Calif'    April  20-M                 '             touuw-  ^g  oajc.)  American  News.  Mitchell  (8.  Dak.)  president  of  the  new  enterprise  was  Jostab 

Governors     visiting     exhibit-     California,  I*«PubIlcan.   Huron    (8.    Dak.)    Plainsman,  Perham,  a  native  of  Maine,  but  long  a  resl- 

Oov    Earl  Warren*   Connecticut    Gov    John  ***P***  <^*'y   (S-  Dftk.)    Journal,  Minneapolis  dent  of  Boston.     Following  Joslah  Perham 

Lod^:    Delaware, 'Governor    Carvel:    Idaho.  5?°'"''^8 '^*'J'f*iL!***  ^^i?"*!^- 'f,  ®.w'' '*"  as  president  were  two  other  New  Englanders. 

GOV*  Len  Jordar.;  Iowa.  Gov.  Wm.  S.  B«uxl.-  f'^^'l:  ^J^jL^'^'i?'  ??^!^'"  <^°"';^  ''•  °"8ory  Smith  and  Frederick  BUllngs. 

ley:  North  Dakota,  Gov.  N.  Brunsdale;  Rhode  }f*^'  ^''^l.'^^^'f'l*),. ™^""*'  ?!*"^  ^'  ^°"  «*•  *^®  pioneer  railroad  of   th« 

Island    Gov    Deanls  Roberta  Times.    Seattle    Poet-Intelllgencer,    Oregon  Northwest  which  opened  that  vast  area  to 

Mit*^  vi^itiriF  .vhiHit-  wiim<r.<Tf/%n    r>.i  Joumal,  the  Oregouian,  the  Idaho  Statesman,  settlement  and  development  was  essentially 

Maror  J  Bte«^  Nt^lL  N  J    l^v^  Hajoh  **"  *^*  ^^«  Tribune.   Deeeret  News   and  a  New  England  Institution  and  most  of  Its 

A-  VlUam-  New'  York    N    Y    Mayor  Vi^nt  Telegram,   Wyoming   State   Trtbune.   Rocky  early  leaders  were  bom  and  educated  In  this 

».  Imnellitterl-  Mane'hMtar 'm    H     Mavor  J  Mountain    News,    the    Denver   Poet,    Denver  area.     I    cannot    claim    the    distinction    of 

T  ^nolt-  TD^t^MUi^  Atiuka\ta^  Ll'  ^^^^  Journal,  the  Kansas  City  Times,  the  being  a  native  of  this  region,  but  I  do  have 

ri'ani   aionrF«r  -  s  nS"  Mrvn^Hn  Rau«.'  Kansas  City  Star.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  a  deep  respect  for  New  England  and  Ito  peo- 

mnneaDoiu    Minn     w^vOT   fcio   o  Indianapolis    News.    Indianapolis    Star,    the  pie,  first  acquired  whUe  I  vras  a  student  at 

SeatUe   WMh     uS;;rC  ^mero^^  Louisville    Times,    the    LouisvUle    Courier-  Brown  University.    I  am  pleased  to  be  back 

n^^    M^f^'i^/^^i^'^^IU^^^^  Journal,    the    Cincinnati    Times-Star,    the  here  again  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 

?IIL    ^IIZ  i^TL^^^T^^^r.^^.'  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  the  Hunt-  addrs^you. 

tod    MavJrAlet  M  Clark-^kclSnatrSSSJ'  ^«*°^  'W.  Va.)  Herald-Dlspateh,  the  Hunt-  Why  do  I  refer  to  the  part  the  people  r*f 

Mavlir  SS  W    m;^    HunU^ST  W    Va  •  ^8*on    (W.    Va.)    Herald-Advertiser.    Rich-  New  England   had   In   the  early   hl^ory   of 

Mavor  w    W    i-avM-'  Richmond    Va_^'vioe"  ™°^<*  "^'^   Leader,   Richm<md   Tlmes-Dls-  my  raUrcad.   the   building  of   which   made 

Mav^  TliomM  l»    Bry«n^r^iSotte    K    r'  P**<*-    Charlotte    (N.    C.)    News.    Charlotte  possible   the   march   of   civilization    to    the 

Ma^  Victor  Saaw;  Colu^nbla.  S    S  Skyor*  S'   ^'^    O^**''    *""?»  P^^'^J!!^'   ?*  J*"!^^   ^'^l?*'   """^^     ^*^   ^T   ^"^'^ 

J.  M.  Anderson;  Jackson,  Miss..  Mayor  Allen  ®^*°f  *^*'?; ^^f  ^^a*^  ^*"^™^f:  **t**'"    ^^.*  .'f"^^   ^^"^^   Z^^Z^   ^°'^ 

Thompson-  Houston   Tex     Mayor  Roy  Hof-  Memphis    Prese-Sclmltar.    Arkansas    Demo-  who  are  graduating  today,  and  which  every 

heln«-H«no   N.»v    Mavor  "pranci.  R   Smith  crat,  Arkansas  Gaaette,  the  Jackson  (Mlss.)  American  might  well  aspire  to  attain.    Those 

helnz,  Reno.  Nov..  Mayor  Francis  R.  Smith.  ciarlon-Ledger.  Jackson  (Miss.)  Dally  News,  pioneer  New  Englanders  were  men  of  Imagl- 

tf^LKtrr  the     New     Orleans     Tlmee-Plcayune.     New  nation  and  vision.    They  had  an  unshakeable 

The   followins   forms   at  communication  Orleans  States,  the  Houston  Press,  the  Hous-  faith  In  the  future  of  their  country.    It  took 

were  used  to  spread  Information  concerning  ton   Chronicle,   the   Dallas   Morning   Neyrs,  great  courage  to  undertake  the  vast  work 

the  Small  Buslaess  exhibit  throughout  the  Tulsa  Dally  World,  the  Tulsa  IVlbune,  the  of  building  a  railroad  across  2,000  miles  of 

United  States:  Daily  Oklahcwnan,  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  wlldemesa.    Although  these  pioneers  had  to 

1.  Radio,     personal     Interviews:     WGBM.  Albuquerque  Jotimai.  the  Arizona  Republic,  overcome  many  difficult  obstacles,  they  never 

WILM,  WDEL,  WFTL,  WPJB.  WJOY.  WCAK.  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  gave  up  hope  in  the  successful  accompUsh- 

WKRE,  WGAR,  WSRS.  WTAM,  WJW,  WHK.  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times,  the  Vtesno  Bee,  ment  of  their  project.     In  so  doing   they 

WJR,   KELO.   KIDO,   KFBC,   KOA.   KXOK,  Ban  Prancisco  Suuniner.  played  a  vital  piut  In  an  important  era  of 
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the  h\starj  ot  tbe  United  States — ^the  con- 
quering of  the  frontier.  The  story  of  Amer- 
ican expansion  Is  a  fascinating  one.  In  the 
span  of  a  few  years,  Americans  had  gone 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  settled  the 
Middle  West,  the  Northwest,  and  the  South- 
west. They  had  crossed  mountains  as  high 
as  the  Alps  and  rivers  broader  than  the 
Danube. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  once  described  this 
unprecedented  growth  in  these  words:  "The 
frontier,  the  chance  of  the  frontier;  the  fer- 
tile earth  waiting  for  men  to  struggle  with 
It  was  a  magnet  that  drew  the  brave  and 
tbe  daring  as  it  drew  the  misfit,  the  ill- 
adjusted,  and  the  people  who  did  not  get 
on  well  at  homa." 

The  frontier  beckoned  and  many  found 
there  their  golden  c^portimlty.  But  when 
the  country  bad  been  settled,  when  there 
were  no  new  lands  to  conquer,  there  were 
those  who  said,  "there  Is  no  more  oppor- 
tunity in  this  coxmtry." 
But  these  gloomy  prophets  were  wrong. 
We  are  the  fortunate  beneficiaries  of  a 
treat  civilization — a  civilization  which  has 
achieved  order  without  sacrificing  liberty. 
We  have  created  here  a  way  of  life  which 
Is  the  envy  of  the  whole  world.  As  Woodrow 
Wilson  expressed  It,  "America  lives  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  everywhere  who  wishes 
to  find  a  region  where  he  will  be  free  to 
work  out  his  destiny  as  he  chooses." 

Within  this  framework  of  Uberty,  we  have 
•een  our  country  rise  to  the  position  of  world 
leadership  within  an  Incredibly  short  period 
Cff  time. 

It  is  the  heritage  of  America  which  comes 
down  to  you  young  men  and  women.  A 
heritage  which  believes  in  the  Improvabllity 
of  tbe  future.  Each  of  you  has  opportuni- 
ties such  as  no  young  person  has  ever  had 
before. 

The  old  Western  frontier  that  saw  such 
an  enormous  growth  and  expansion  has  long 
since  gCMie,  but  there  are  newer  and  bigger 
Urontlers  today,  and  many  of  them  are  only 
la  their  Infancy. 

The  kind  of  frontiers  I  have  In  mind  are 
not  based  upon  geographical  expansion,  but 
upon  growth  in  economy,  industry,  and  tech- 
nology, and  the  ever-widening  scope  of  sden- 
tlfle  knowledge. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  new  and  fabu- 
lous hco-izons  being  brought  Into  view  by 
technological  progress.  Not  only  has  this 
progress  created  material  comforts  un- 
flreamed  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  has 
also  brought  new  opportunities  of  leisure 
and  cultural  development  to  millions.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  half  of  the 
American  working  people  today  earn  their 
living  producing  things  unknown  in  1900. 
Since  1930  we  have  seen  huge  gains  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  such  new  fields 
as  television,  air  conditioning,  hcone  freez- 
ers, and  froaen  foods. 

One  of  tbe  newest  and  fastest-growing  In- 
dustries, for  example,  is  the  petro-chemlcal 
Industry,  which  is  ualng  newly  developed 
firocesses  to  turn  petroleimi  into  hundreds 
of  chemicals.  plasUcs.  and  synthetic  goods. 
The  word  "petro-chemlstry"  is  so  new  that 
you  will  have  to  tiu^  to  the  new-word  sec- 
ticm  of  the  dictionary  to  find  Its  definition. 
Who  can  predict  in  what  directions  tech- 
nology will  develop  in  the  next  half  century? 
The  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  tech- 
nology isn't  likely  to  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  more  goods  than  we  can  consxime. 
But  the  answer  is  that,  consumer  demands 
are  mounting  steadUy.  Right  now  we  are 
In  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  population. 
And  increasing  population  makes  room  for 
an  expansion  of  Industry  and  employment. 

Last  year,  the  poptilatlon  of  the  United 
States  Increased  by  about  2.7  mUlion.  This 
Is  the  largest  nvunerical  Increase  in  any  one 
year  of  our  history.  If  the  present  rate  of 
nattiral  Increase  continues,  population  an- 
alysts predict  that  the  population  will  be 
doubled  b;  about  the  year  2000  and  that  we 


will  expei  lenee  a  tremendotis  growth  in  the 
1960's  wb  ch  is  about  the  time  many  of  you 
■will  be  at  sumlng  positions  of  leadership. 

Throug  lout  the  entire  country  we  are 
seeing  ec  >nomic  expansion  with  increasing 
opportune  ties  for  those  who  are  Just  starting 
out  In  llf  1 1. 

For  exa  nple,  a  new  empire  is  In  the  mak- 
ing In  thii  Pacific  northwest — a  region  with 
which  Ian  most  familiar.  One  spectacular 
development  out  there  Is  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  which  has  several  functions, 
all  of  whi  ;h  fit  into  the  economic  picture  of 
the  futuri!. 

Grand  <:k>ulee  Dam,  tbe  colossal  block  of 
concrete  vhich  Is  three  times  larger  than 
the  Great  P3n'amld  of  Egjrpt,  Is  the  key  struc- 
ture of  thi !  basin.  Engineers  plan  that  1  day 
a  million  fertile  acres  will  be  irrigated  and 
fanned  i:itenslvely  where,  until  recently, 
only  sagel  rush  and  a  sparse  covering  of  dry- 
land grasies  grew. 

In  econamic  effect  It  will  be  like  adding 
another  farming  state  to  the  Union.  Pully 
developed  the  Columbia  Basin  will  put  un- 
der inteni  ive  cultivation  twice  the  acreage 
which  the  1950  census  shows  as  cropped  in 
the  two  81  ates  of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 
In  term  i  of  people,  the  growth  will  be  even 
more  stril:ing.  Thirteen  thousand  family- 
sized  farms  eventually  will  be  built  in  the 
project  ar  d  at  least  200.000  persons  are  des- 
tined to  lecure  a  livelihood  in  the  area. 

This  deyelopment  Is  no  longer  a  dream. 
Last  year  iwater  became  available  on  27,000 
acres.  In]  1952,  farm  produce  with  a  ffots 
value  of  M,686,000  was  raised.  Every  year 
for  the  n4xt  several  years  more  water  will 
become  av  tilable  to  put  more  land  into  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  is  ftmlshlng  half  tbe  electric  power 
for  dom<stk:  and  Industrial  purposes 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  is  )nly  one  example  of  the  moving 
spirit  and  mounting  enterprise  In  our  coun- 
try. New  growth  and  Indvistrial  develop- 
ment Is  tJOng  place  throughout  America. 
New  England  with  her  sturdy,  courageous, 
and  thrif  t  r  citizenry,  is  very  much  a  part 
of  this  steady  American  progress.  The  New 
England  C  tuncil  and  various  other  civic  and 
business  g  oups  are  working  wisely  and  ef- 
fectively t>  bring  about  a  wider  diversifi- 
cation of  indiistry,  development  of  new 
power  sour  ces  and  encouragement  of  tbe  ex- 
pansion of  the  metalworking  and  other  ex- 
isting Industries. 

With  constructive  Ideas,  vigorous  leader- 
ship, and  t  strong  determination.  New  Eng- 
land is  ceri  ain  to  share  equally  in  America's 
bright  futire. 

Now,  of  c  3urse,  this  Is  looking  at  the  bright 
side  of  things.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
temporary  setbacks  on  the  road  ahead  for 
all  of  us.  The  course  may  not  always  be 
smooth.  E  ut  opportunity  is  yours;  what  you 
do  with  it  is  up  to  you.  Your  destiny  is 
largely  of  your  own  making.  There  are 
some  who  would  like  to  think  different. 
They  talk  o  r  unkind  fortune,  mischance,  and 
accidents  o'  circumstance.  But  there  Is  yet 
to  be  disco  rered  an  adeqxiate  substitute  for 
perseverance,  reliability,  thrift,  and  honest 
endeavor.  Fhese  are  old-fashioned  virtues, 
yes;  but  they  still  determine  life's  rewards. 
The  covu  try  In  which  you  are  about  to 
make  your  "commencement" — to  start  your 
life's  careers — is  not  a  Utopia  or  an  earthly 
paradise.  Our  coxintry  has  not  solved  all  of 
Its  problems,  by  any  means.  It  has  made 
mistakes  txth  in  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. And  win  make  mistakes  In  the  future. 
Since  the  future  course  of  democracy  will 
soon  be  in  ]  our  hands.  It  becomes  your  duty 
to  take  an  active  Interest  in  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. '  'ake  part  in  the  local  political 
life  of  youi  community — not  necessarily  to  , 
run  for  offlc  e,  but  at  least  to  have  a  hand  In 
selecting  tliose  who  will  be  candidates  for 
office,  and  represent  you  and  all  of  us. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  those  who  hold 
political  poorer — especially  In  our  cities  and 


towns.  This  Is  mostly  because  those  citizens 
who  should  be  most  active  have  too  often 
been  most  apathetic. 

Just  think  what  would  bappeu  If  all  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  like  you  are 
graduating  from  our  universities  and  colleges 
this  month  would  enter  actively  Into  local 
political  affairs. 

Most  of  us  are  not  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  solve  the  major  problems  of  the  world. 
But  we  can  do  our  part  by  helping  to  make 
our  own  communities  better  places  in  which 
to  live.  Many  Improved  communities  add  up 
to  better  States  and  a  better  country. 

We  live  in  difllcult  times.  In  spite  of  in- 
dustrial and  technological  progress,  we  find 
oiirselves  uncertain,  uneasy,  and  dissatisfied. 
We  have  a  peace  that  is  not  peaceful.  We  are 
burdened  with  large  debts  and  heavy  taxes. 
We  are  obliged  to  maintain  large  military 
forces  to  defend  ourselves.  Some  of  you 
here  today  know  the  frustration  of  deferring 
your  hope  for  the  futvu-e  until  you  have  com- 
pleted your  military  service. 

Living  with  these — and  many  other  ten- 
sions— it  Is  easy  to  give  in  to  frustration  and 
cynicism,  to  lose  faith  and  hope. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  our  heritage  from  the 
past.  I  am  not  suggesting  we  should  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  We  live  in  a  period  of 
rapid  change,  brought  on,  in  large  part,  by 
a  virile  technology.  These  changes  create 
new  social  problems,  and  of  course,  we  must 
face  them  with  a  mind  open  and  receptive 
to  new  ideas. 

But  I  am  suggesting  that  we  should 
***P — and  fight  for,  when  necessary — the 
principles  which  have  helped  make  o\ir 
country  what  It  is. 

Our  forefathers,  when  they  came  to  this 
country,  brought  with  them  certain  beliefs 
and  principles.  They  believed  in  personal 
moral  responsibility,  tbe  right  of  private 
Judgment  and  the  right  of  free  assembly. 
They  also  believed  fervently  in  the  Inward 
spirituality  of  tbe  individual  soul. 

Respect  tot  the  Individual — his  equality 
before  the  laws — his  right  to  freedom  of  ac- 
tion as  long  as  be  doesnt  transgress  the 
rights  of  others — these  rights  were  wrested 
from  tyrants. 

We  accept  them  today,  perhaps  too  com- 
placently. 

The  liberty  we  enjoy  In  this  ooxmtry  today 
Is  the  result  of  centuries  of  struggle  In  the 
Western  World.  It  was  not  easily  won  nor 
lightly  forsaken  by  those  who  fought  for  It. 
But  to  maintain  liberty,  we  mxist  be  eternal- 
ly vigilant.  There  never  was  a  period  In  his- 
tory when  there  were  not  those  who  would 
threaten  to  destroy  freedom.  And  that  la 
certainly  true  today. 

This  te  not  something  we  have  learned  In 
recent  years.  More  than  20  centuries  ago,  an 
Athenian  statesman  had  learned  tbe  mean- 
ing of  liberty.  Pericles  had  observed:  "TTie 
secret  of  liberty  Is  courage." 

As  you  set  forth  in  the  world,  have  confi- 
dence in  yoin-selves  and  in  the  future.  Un- 
derscore your  confidence  with  these  words  of 
our  third  president,  Thomas  Jefferson:  "I 
steer  my  bark  with  hope  ahead  and  fear 
astern." 
X  salute  you  and  wish  you  weU. 


TIm  Mam  Wk«  SoU  Looumm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LotnsiAWA 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  h£BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know  this  is  tbe  150th  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France.  The 
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Louisiana  Sesquecentennial  Committee, 
under  the  direction  of  E.  V.  Richards,  Jr., 
has  done  a  splendid  Job  in  bringing'  the 
attention  of  tlie  event  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 

The  climax  will  come  in  October  when 
President  Elsenhower  will  visit  New 
Orleans. 

One  of  the  finest  contributions  made 
to  the  Louisiana  sesquecentennial  cele- 
bration has  been  made  by  Charles  L. 
"Pie"  Dufour,  New  Orleans  States  col- 
umist.  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
Louisiana  history. 

One  of  Kfr.  Dufour's  most  interesting 
columns  recently  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
bringing  it  to  your  attention.  It  is  not 
only  entertalnhig  but  also  most  inform- 
ative. 
Here  it  Is: 

Trs  Mam  Who  Bolo  LomsiAwa 
(By  Charles  L.  •Tie"  Dufour) 
It  was  not  Prancols   Barbe-Marbols.   the 
man  who  sold  Louisiana  to  the  Americans, 
who  answered  Ihe  question,  "What  did  you 
do  In  tbe  French  BevolutlonT"  with  the  re- 
ply: "I  survlved.- 
But  It  could  have  been  Barbe-Marbols. 
For  that's  exactly  what  he  did.     Tnft*#d 
of  losing  his  heiid  on  the  guillotine,  he  Joined 
the  revolution,  served  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
well  and  then,  when  the  Botirbons  were  re- 
stored to  the  French  throne  after  Waterloo, 
Barbe-Marbols  served  King  Lovils  XVIU. 

If  Barbe-Mar)x>is  had  not  won  fame  as  the 

real-estate  saletonan  of  the  biggest  land  deal 

In  history,  the  fact  that  In  between  serving 

,  two    Boiubon    kings    be    also    served    tbe 

bloodleat  revolution  In  history  and  a  Coral- 

.  can  soldier  who  made  himself  emperor  of 

^  tbe  French,  would  have  made  him  a  figure  of 

more  than  passing  interest.     And  before  be 

died  there  was  a  third  king  be  served. 

Barbe-Marboli  not  only  survived  tbe 
French  revolution,  but  he  Uved  to  the  ripe 
old  age  at  92.  He  was  over  80  when  he  wrote 
his  History  of  Louisiana,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  Paris  In  1829.  This  Is  the  only 
J  aource  for  Napc-leonls  policy  regarding  Loui- 
siana, early  In  1803,  and  It  contains  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
dated  AprU  SO,  180S.  but  signed  on  May  2. 
Barbe-Marbols  signed  for  ftanoe,  be  It  re- 
membered. 

Entering  the  diplomatic  eervloe  of  his 
eoimtry  early  in  life,  Barbe-Marbols  served 
first  In  Germany  before  being  sent  to  the 
infant  United  SUtes  as  consvU  general. 
Be  spent  10  years  here,  becoming  enamored 
of  the  country  and  also  the  datighter  of  Gov- 
Wllllam  Moore  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  he 
married. 

And  so.  when  Napoleon  told  him  In  eo 
many  words:  "Sell  Louisiana  to  tbe  Ameri- 
cans, Bar  be  old  boy."  he  had  a  rooting  in- 
terest in  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seUer  of  that 
fabulovu  continental  strip  ot  land  drained 
by  the  Mississippi  River. 

Barbe-Marbols.  It  may  be  said  In  passing, 
also  had  a  financial  Interest  In  the  deal,  for 
Napoleon  gave  him.  In  franca,  the  equivalent 
of  nearly  $88,000  as  commission. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  career  of  the  man 
who  sold  Louisiana.  Louts  XVI  appointed 
him  superintendent  ot  Santo  Domingo  In 
1785,  and  Barbe-Marbols  InstaUed  many  re- 
forms in  administration. 

He  retiimed  to  Franoe  in  1790  and  when 
the  revolution  broke  out,  he  managed  to 
survive,  but  not  without  some  difficulty, 
because  he  was  eidled  to  Oulana  as  a  friend 
of  royalty. 

Napoleon  rescued  him  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  nranee  he  became  first,  director, 
and  then  minister  ot  the  treasury.  It  was 
In  that  capacity  that  he  undertook  the  sale 


of  Louisiana  to  Messrs.  Robert  Livingston 
and  James  Monroe. 

Tbe  negotiations  had  a  hunuMDUs  touch 
because  the  seller  was  eager  to  sell  and  yet 
tried  to  appear  very  reluctant  about  it.  And 
tbe  buyers  were  eager  to  buy.  but  tried  to 
show  what  later  became  known  In  America 
as  sales  resistance. 

Barbe-Marbols  masked  his  eagnemess  very 
well.  Napoleon  had  authorized  him  to  sell 
Louisiana  for  $10  million  and  Barbe-Marbols 
got  816  mUlion  from  the  Americans.  No 
wonder  Napoleon  tossed  a  $38,000  bonxis  Into 
his  lap. 

What  did  the  Americans  get?  The  United 
States  received  "the  colony  or  province  of 
Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  it  now  has 
in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when 
Prance  possessed  it;  and  such  as  It  should 
be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered 
Into  between  Spain  and  otter  states." 

That  was  pretty  vague  and  Livingston 
wanted  the  boundaries  specifically  defined. 
Napoleon  refused.  "If  any  obscurity  did  not 
already  exist."  he  told  Barbe-Marbols.  "It 
would  perhaps  be  a  good  policy  to  put  one 
there" 

Returning  to  Barbe-Marbols,  after  Napo- 
leon's abdication,  he  voted  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Boiubons,  for  which  Napoleon, 
on  bis  return  from  Elbe,  took  due  note  and 
ordered  Barbe-Marbols  from  Paris. 

After  the  Hundred  Days,  Barbe-Marbols 
was  back  serving  Louis  XVm  and  in  1830.  he 
took  the  same  oath  of  loyalty  to  Louis 
Philippe  as  he  had  to  two  previous  kings  and 
the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

He  died  In  1887.  by  which  time  the  nation 
he  helped  to  build  by  selling  it  Louisiana, 
was  well  on  its  way  to  greatness. 


Watershed  Progri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Of 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  BLANsas 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPREfflmTATTVEB 

Monday.  June  29. 195i 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcosd,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  published 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man magazine  entitled  "Cloee-to-Home 
Flood  Control."  This  article  refers  to  an 
item  which  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tloiDS  Inserted  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture apprcqniation  bill.  This  editorial 
is  further  testimony  to  the  importance 
of  this  pilot-plan  watershed  program  to 
American  agriculture: 

CLOSB-TO-HoKS    FtOOD    OOMTMX. 

A  llttle-notlced  Item  In  a  congressional 
appropriation  biU  Is  a  plan  to  develop  48 
small  watersheds.  But  It  Is  Important  to  all 
who  have  an  interest  In  tbe  land.  It  would 
bead  the  Nation's  water-control  program  In 
the  right  direction  and  tie  It  in  with  eoU 
conservation.  The  two  are  Inseparably 
bound  up  together,  as  Country  Gentleman 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  In  at- 
tempts to  harness  ova  big  rivers.  But  the 
thousands  of  small  tributary  streama  and 
their  watersheds,  where  floods  originate  and 
Um  largest  damage  occurs,  have  been  neg- 
lected. The  proposal  before  Congress  would 
reverse  this  wrong-end  policy  by  starting 
flood  control  where  the  water  falls.  It  rec- 
ognises the  fact  that  the  soil,  properly  han- 
dled. Is  the  greatest  water  reservoir  on  earth. 

This  Is  simply  a  "pQot  plan"  to  demcm- 
Btrate  what  can  be  done.  The  first  year's 
Federal  funds  would  amount  to  only  $6  mil- 
lion, with  $28,760,000  to  do  the  entire  Job- 


less than  tbe  cost  of  one  big  flood-control 
dam.  It  is  estimated  that  landowners,  the 
States,  and  local  communities  wUl  more  than 
match  this  sum  In  one  way  or  another. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  founda- 
tion it  creates  for  the  future  development  of 
our  nattu^  resources.  The  biggest  share  of 
our  land  area  lies  vrithln  stnall  watersheds. 
They  are  natural  imlts.  In  which  a  complete 
conservation  program  can  be  most  readily 
put  into  effect.  Moreover,  they  offer  the 
close-to-home  kind  of  development  that  peo- 
ple want  and  In  which  they  will  take  a  per- 
sonal part.  This  Is  Indicated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  watershed  associations,  now  num- 
bering more  than  800  over  the  country. 


New  EafflaBd's  Climate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  acAssacRtrscTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Poet.  Boston.  Mass.,  Sunday, 
June  28. 1953: 

New  EHOLaHD'S  CUMATB 

It  Is  always  fascinating  to  speculate  about 
the  climate  of  New  En^^and.  and  whether  it 
Is  changing  under  the  Influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  or  the  retreating  pcAar  Icecap).  The 
long,  languorous  dajrs  of  summer  are  as  good 
a  time  as  any  to  tblhk^^about  It — ^for,  cer- 
tainly, tbe  keen  and  cutting  cold  of  a  win- 
ter day  would  Indicate  that  there  has  been 
no  change. 

Folks  who  roam  the  lon^  beaches  along 
parts  of  our  coast  where  vacationists  are  now 
alowly  toasting  themselves  to  a  warm  tan 
report  finding  subtropical  anu  tropical  shells 
whi^  normally  are  never  found  north  of 
the  Carolines.  Fishermen  occasionally  re- 
port finding  tropical  species  of  fish  In  their 
trawte. 

All  this  fuss  reminds  an  old  beachcomber 
of  the  time  he  was  doalng  on  the  landward 
aide  of  a  dune  and  an  arrow  whlcsed  down 
and  missed  him  by  inches.  "Might  have 
figured  there  were  Indians  around."  said  ha. 
"exceptin'  I  knew  there  was  a  girls'  camp 
nearby  where  they  taught  arebery.  Same 
with  them  sbeUa.  It  dont  foUow  that  the 
tropics  are  moving  northward.  Just  that  there 
are  ahellflsh  and  flah  that  ace  plain  reatlsae 
like  humans." 

Like  the  beachcomber,  we  think  we  wUl 
wait  until  coconut  palma  start  growing 
alongshore  before  we  haul  around  to  tbe 
view  that  New  England's  climate  Is  fh^nging. 


Adaioislrafioa  of  ,fo$tice  k 
Coluabia 
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EXTE9VSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vUKmna 
Of  THE  BOUSE  <»  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
[^>eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rkcord.  X 
am  Inserting  an  editorial  from  the  June 
27  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


This  editorial  brings  out  another  in- 
stance of  the  lack  of  responsibility  to 
society  of  some  judges  in  the  District  of 
Colombia. 

Bx  Sats  BTs  aaatMj 

The  4-to-ia-year  sentence  Imposed  by 
Judge  Luther  Toungdahl  on  Samuel  B.  Lewis, 
Jr. — a  sentence  that  Is  singularly  Inadequate 
In  view  of  the  record  of  this  savage  criml- 
nxU — passes  all  understanding. 

Here  is  the  record: 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  robbery 
and  mayhem  on  Stephen  L.  Pearson,  59. 
Lewis,  18-year-old  AWOL  airman,  kicked  out 
his  Tlctim's  eye  in  the  course  of  this  robbery 
attempt.  He  pleaded  guilty.  Sentence,  1 
to  3  years  on  the  two  charges. 

Robbery  of  Adolph  J.  Thlele,  64,  who  was 
knocked  down,  kicked,  and  who  lost  some 
of  his  teeth.  Plea,  guilty.  Sentence.  6  to 
18  months. 

Robbery  of  Robert  Thompson.  88,  who  had 
a  tooth  knocked  out.  Plea,  guilty.  Sen- 
tence. 6  to  18  montiis. 

Robbery  of  John  E.  Harrell,  59,  knocked 
down,  a  broken  nose,  head  injuries.  Plea, 
guilty.     Sentence,  6  to  18  montiis. 

Robbery  of  Henry  Martlew,  69,  knocked 
unconscious.  Jaw  broken,  eye  injury.  Plea, 
guilty.     Sentence,  8  to  18  months. 

Robbery  of  Bli  Dzldlch,  57,  S-inch  cut  on 
head.  Plea,  guilty.  Sentence.  6  to  18 
montiis. 

Attempted  robbery  of  Lewis  Manning,  67. 
The  thug  was  pounding  Manning's  head  on 
tile  sidewalk  when  the  police,  who  had  spent 
some  3,000  Tolunteer  hours  working  on  the 
case,  arrived  and  caught  him  tn  the  act. 
Plea,  guilty.     Sentence.  8  to  18  months. 

This,  then  is  the  record  on  which  Judge 
Toungdahl  concluded  that  4  to  13  years  was 
ma  adequate  sentence  for  one  of  the  most 
-Tlcious  eriminals  ever  turned  up  in  tills 
ertme-rldden  city.  In  4  years  Lewis  will  be 
eligible  for  parole.  With  good  behavior,  he 
will  serve,  at  most,  8  years.  Then,  when  he 
te  as,  he  will  be  turned  loose  on  some  unsus- 
pecting community. 

Where  can  the  pubUe  look  for  the  protec- 
tton  to  which  it  Is  enUUed  when  a  judge 
•ees  fit  to  impose  such  relatively  minor  sen- 
tences In  such  an  aggravated  case?  When 
btxnight  before  the  court.  Lewis,  to  be  sure, 
said  tiiat  lie  was  "sorry."  But  this  did  not 
■eem  to  impress  Judge  Toungdahl.  Fat  he 
said  that  he  was  profoundly  sliocked  and 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  more  aggravated 
situation.  Nevertheless,  in  8  offenses  carry- 
ing a  possible  maximum  penalty  of  105  years, 
be  Imposes  a  sentence  Uiat  probably  will 
run  for  8  years. 

The  conclusion  seems  obvious.  This  Is  a 
•hocking  Instance  of  abuse  of  Judicial  dis- 
cretion in  Imposing  sentences.  It  Is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  lends  force — and  rightly 
so — to  the  movement  In  Congress  to  deprive 
judges  ol  soma  of  their  discretion  in  this 
tsspect. 


GoTcnuMBt  Support  for  Danry  Prodncts 
m  Reality  Very  SaiaO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  UAaSACHVHKLtH 

m  TBE  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSSNTATIVXB 

Fridaw.  June  19.  1953 

Mr.  LAMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Dairyman,  June  195%  issue: 
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Qovemment    price-support   program 
le^  on  milk  in  the  past  5  years 
lias  on  tol>acco,  says  W.  P.  Davis, 
of   the  National  Milk  Producers' 
and  general  manager  of  NZMPH. 
in  speaking  of  milk  promotion 
June  Dairy  Month,  says  that  In  ad- 
advertlslng  the  goodness  of  milk, 
relaltlve  cheapness  in  relation  to  compar- 
and  the  fact   that   there   Is   no 
milk.  It  is  well  also  to  dispel  some  of 
m la  conceptions  that  have  arisen  In  the 
I  ilnd  with  regard  to  Government  buy- 
lurplus  milk  products. 
Relatively  small,  says  the  national  dairy 
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"Durtag  the  past  5  years,  while  the  Ped- 

Oo  remment  has  been  spending  billions 

price-support  program,  the  dairy  In- 

1  las  needed  only  modest  support.    In 

the  Government  has  spent  three 

I  leven  hundred  million  for  wheat  sup- 

bllUon.  seven  hundred  million  for 

483.5   million  for  tol>acco,   and  346 

for  dairy  products.     Less  has  been 

dairy  products  than  tobacco.    The 

cash  market  value  of  dairy  prod- 

the  S-year  period  was  920,600,000.000. 

twice  the  value  of  wheat;  1%  times 

of  cotton;  and  4  times  the  value  of 

produced  in  the  same  time.     And 

Gov  irnment  purchases  expressed  In  per- 

total  cash  value  was  35  percent  for 

2.5  percent  for  cotton:  9  percent  for 

and   only   1.67   percent  for   dairy 
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"Government  support  activities  for  dairy 

have  been  the  means  of  keeping 

•s  principal  agricultural  Industry 

ind  it  has  been  a  service  not  alone 

<lairy  farmer,  but  to  the  entire  Na- 

large  segment  of  our  agricultural 

has  continued  as  customers  for  the 

services  of  industry.    There  Is  no 

justlfleaiion  for  making  dairy  products  and 

f { rmers  the   whipping   boy   when   In 

/     Sovemment   support    activities    for 

pr  >ducU  have  been  a  relatively  small 

1  he  total." 


Salaries  Need  RetisioB 
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or 

mi.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wisootTsor 
IN  TBt  HOI78E  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 
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ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
I  was  away  from  Washington  on 
lusiness  last  Monday  when  the 


poses, 
pressed 
Some 
gion 
judicial, 
creased 
sound 
mendati^n 
and 
offlclaLs 
salaries 
members 
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Hoover 


coxuur 


u  lezpectedly  acted  upon,  and  ap 
egislation  to  allow  Members  of 
to  deduct  living  costs  and  un- 
expenses   for  income-tax   pur- 
lad  I  been  here.  I  would  have  ex- 
I  >pposition  to  that  measure, 
time  ago,  the  Hoover  Commis- 
that  the  executive, 
and  congressional  salaries  be  in- 
The    Commission    advanced 
arguments  to  support  that  recom- 
and  Congress  went  ahead 
pay  increases  to  executive 
It  did  not,  however,  change  the 
>f  its  own  Members,  or  of  the 
of  the  Judiciary. 

with    the   findings   of   the 
qommtiwion.  and  I  feel  that  con- 


granted 


gressional  salaries  should  be  reviewed. 
They  ought  to  be  reviewed  openly,  by  a 
commission  of  nonpartisan  experts, 
drawn  from  outside  the  National  Legis- 
lature. 

I  believe  that  many  of  our  people,  and 
the  majority  of  the  newspapers,  will 
agree  with  that  view.  Congressional 
salaries  have  not  been  adjusted  for  years, 
during  which  time  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  paychecks  of  workers  and  of  execu- 
tives throughout  the  land,  have  been  in- 
creased. 

The  way  to  do  this,  however.  Is  by 
honestly  and  straightforwardly  raising 
congressional  salaries — not  by  the  de- 
vious and  underhanded  way  of  increas- 
ing congressional  tax  exemptions.  This 
latter  method  is  neither  fair  not  equi- 
table. It  tries  to  deceive  the  public;  it 
does  not  meet  the  problem ;  it  gives  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  special  privileges;  and 
it  primarily  benefits  only  those  who  have 
large  outside  incomes,  or  large  private 
wealth.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this 
chiseling  way  of  trying  to  enable  Con- 
gressmen to  meet  their  legitimate  obli- 
gations. 

I  feel  that  many  people  in  our  country, 
and  a  large  segment  of  our  press,  share 
similar  sentiments. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  25.  1953,  edition  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  which  is  entitled 
"A  Chiseling  Kind  of  Pay  Raise."  I 
earnestJy  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  this  body,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  my  hope  that  the  House 
will  reconsider  its  earlier  action,  and 
reject  the  proposed  tax  exemption: 
A  CHisxLuro  KoTD  or  Pat  r^ttw 
There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
pay  of  Ck>ngressmen  is  today  too  low.  Many 
of  them  maintain  residences  both  In  their 
home  State  and  in  Washington.  They  are 
expected  to  live  in  keeping  with  their  rank. 
Wasiiington  living  Is  expensive.  There  could 
be  no  Just  criticism  if  they  raised  their  pay 
to  a  more  realistic  figure.  They  have,  how- 
ever, preferred  monkeying  with  their  taxes 
rather  than  making  a  straightforward  salary 
Increase. 

Congressmen  are  now  paid  a  salary  of 
$12,500.  In  addition,  they  get  $2,600,  not 
subject  to  Income  taxes,  for  expenses.  Be- 
sides that,  they  are  allowed  to  deduct  up  to 
$3,000  for  their  Washington  living  costs  ftom 
their  taxable  Income.  And  now  a  bill  passed 
by  the  House  would  let  them  deduct  their 
full  Washington  expenses,  regardless  of 
amoimt. 

This  Is  giving  Congressmen  special  privi- 
lege with  a  vengeance:  Nobody  else  Is  per- 
mitted to  deduct  living  costs  frtxn  income. 
There  Is  no  good  reason  why  Congressmen 
should  be  an  exception. 

Under  present  law  a  Congressman  with  no 
outside  income  and  with  four  exemptions 
can  get  his  taxable  Income  down  to  $8,000 
and  his  tax  to  less  than  $1,400,  leaving  a  net 
disposable  Income  of  $18,800. 

An  ordinary  man  under  the  same  condi- 
tions would  have  a  taxable  income  of  $11,600. 
a  tax  bill  of  almost  $3,000  and  a  dispoeaMe 
remainder  of  $12,100.  He  would  need  a  gross 
Income  of  about  $17,300  to  match  the  Con- 
gressman's net. 

If  the  new  provisions  should  l>ecome  law, 
a  Congressman  might  well  double  his  deduc- 
tion for  Washington  expenses.  If  our  exam- 
ple did  so,  his  taxable  Income  would  fall  to 
$3,000,  his  taxes  to  less  than  $700.  The  ordi- 
nary man  would  need  an  income  of  $18,900 
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to  match  the  Congressman's  net  of  $14,300. 

And  this  is  by  no  means  all.  Many  Con- 
gressmen have  large  Independent  incomes. 
The  new  deduction  would,  of  course,  come 
out  of  such  a  Congressman's  top  income-tax 
bracket.  If  that  bracket  was  75  percent 
(which  starts  at  $44,000  of  net  Income),  a 
new  $3,000  deduction  would  save  him  $2,250 
in  taxes.  Instead  of  the  $870  saving  possible 
in  the  29 -percent  bracket. 

There  is  nothing  fair  about  that. 

The  sensible  thing,  if  Congressmen  believe 
their  pay  Is  too  low.  Is  to  increase  that  pay — 
honestly  and  straightforwardly.  We  believe 
reasonable  people  are  In  the  majority  In  this 
country  and  that  reasonable  people  would 
support  a  pay  increase  which  would  enable 
Congressmen  to  meet  their  legitimate  per- 
sonal obligations  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  other  citizens. 


Questions  and  Answers  on  die  Bricker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  TBS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  help  dear  up  certain  confusion  which 
now  exists  on  the  subject  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 1  have  prepared  a  series  of 
questions  acid  answers  on  this  subject. 

I  have  txled  to  make  this  material  as 
simple  as  possible  so  that  there  would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  precisely  what  ts 
involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 
Taux  oa  Paiab  on  thx  Bsickm  Amxndkknt 

Let  us  ask  a  series  of  questions  about  the 
Bricker  amendment  in  order  to  find  out 
exactly  what  is  what. 

Let  us  boil  down  the  various  arguments, 
pro  and  con.  on  the  Lsstie  so  that  there  will 
bs  real  understanding. 

Let  us  clear  away  the  mental  cobwebs 
which  rl^t  now  have  so  complicated  the 
problem.  Let  us  wipe  oat  the  hysteria,  the 
panic,  the  emotionalism,  wliich  prevail  on 
this  Issue. 

IS  IT  paccoNSTmrnoNf 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  save  the  United  States 
Constitution?     False. 

How  can  you  save  the  Constitution  when 
you  risk  wrecking  tiie  Constitution  by  the 
Bricker  amendment? 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment is  basically  a  eonservative  effort? 
False. 

It  is  Indeed  backed  by  many  fine  con- 
servatives. But  in  essence,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  radical  constitutional  iNtipoeals  to  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  in  165  years,  of 
American  history. 

It  is  radical  because  It  would: 

(a)  Utterly  change  the  relationship  be- 
tween executive  and  legislative  branches. 

(b)  Paralyze  the  executive  branch  in  for- 
eign policy  making. 

(c)  Reinstate  an  uiiso\ind  idea  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  America  decisively  re- 
jected in  ttie  Constitutional  Convention. 
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Is  it  true  or  false  that  all  conservative 
Americans  are  in  favor  of  the  Bricker 
amendment?    False. 

Some  of  the  most  conservative  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  told  me  that  they  very 
definitely  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  same  is  true  of  conservative  lawyers, 
doctors,  businessmen,  clergymen,  teachers, 
and  other  groups  throughout  the  country 
wlio  also  oppose  Senate  Joint  Besolution  1. 

ISSITXS  IN  DEBATS,  HOT  MKN 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  to  oppose  the  Brick- 
er amendment  is  to  show  disrespect  for  Sen- 
ator Brickzr  or  any  other  individual  asso- 
ciated with  it?    False. 

Men  may  completely  disagree,  but  still 
have  a  very  warm  regard  for  one  another. 
I  personally  have  a  deep  respect  for  John 
BaiCKiB  and  for  many  men.  in  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere  who  have  associated  them- 
selves with  his  amendment. 

I  would  not  want  my  criticism  of  the 
amendment  which  popularly  bears  John 
Bbickxx's  name  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  him 
or  on  anyone  else. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  should  be  called 
by  some  other  name,  because  It  is  certainly 
not  what  John  BaiCKxa  originally  personally 
had  in  mind. 

At  any  rate,  personalities  are  not  involved 
In  this  debate.  It  is  simply  a  discussion  of 
issues,  not  of  men. 

AMXNSmNT  A  SOON  TO  COKICUNISIC 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  the  Bricker 
amendment  Is  anti-Socialist  in  its  effect? 
False. 

Not  only  Is  it  not  anti-Socialist,  but  its 
net  effect  can  possibly  be  to  help  give  to 
world  communism  on  a  silver  platter  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  since  Lenin  took  power. 

This  could  occur  liecause  the  amendment 
could  cripple  United  States  foreign  policy  at 
a  time  when  we  are  in  a  desperate  struggle 
throughout  the  vrorld  against  communism, 
a  time  when  United  States  foreign  poUcy 
must  be  strong,  dynamic,  prompt,  flexible. 

So,  patriotic  men  who  support  the  amend- 
ment  are   unwittingly   endangering    their 
own  country. 

AMXNOMENT  VAGUS  AND   mUETmiTS 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment Is  very  simple  and  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  anyone  should  have  any  doubt  on 
It?     Absolutely  false. 

While  the  amendment  seems  comparative- 
ly simple,  actually  it  includes  some  of  the 
broadest  language  imaginable  on  some  of  the 
most  complicated  questions. 

Therefore,  some  of  the  greatest  constitu- 
tional scholars  are  convinced  that  the 
amendment  Is  so  vague  that  no  one  knows 
precisely  what  it  means. 

Moreover,  simply  to  Interpret  what  it 
means  today  wiU  not  prevent  all  sorts  of 
legal  chaos  developing  5  or  10  years  from  now 
when  the  present  world  situation  may  have 
completely  changed. 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  Senator  WnxT  once 
endorsed  the  Bricker  amendment?    False. 

Senator  Wilkt  never  endorsed  the  amend- 
ment. Back  in  the  82d  Congress,  however,  he 
had  told  Senator  BaicKxa  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  Issuis  come  up  for  Senate 
consideration.  Senator  Wnxr's  name  could 
be  used  as  urging  such  consideration — but 
definitely  could  not  be  used  as  endorsiiig  the 
proposaL 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  aU  major  Republi- 
can leaders  favor  the  Bricker  amendment? 
False. 

The  head  of  the  Republican  Party,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  indicated 
that  he  does  not  regard  the  Brickcf  amend- 
ment as  necessary  at  aU. 

Some  of  the  ablest  Republicans  throughout 
Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  have  written  to 
Senator  Wilkt  stating  that  they  opp<»t  the 
Bricker  amendment. 


nucxxE  otTosKD  "BOCKm"  rxATtm 
Is  It  true  or  false  that  Senator  BBicKca, 
himself,  is  in  favor  100  percent  of  the  revised 
amendment  which  bears  his  name?    False. 

Senator  BRiciua  had  opposed  one  of  the 
key  provisions  which  was  definitely  not  in 
his  own  version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  when  he  introduced  it  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. Tliat  provision,  adapted  from  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  43.  has  now  been  trans- 
planted into  the  so-called  Bricker  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  provision  which  requires  ap- 
proval by  all  48  States  of  certain  types  of 
treaties. 

So.  we  have  the  curious  situation  of  Sen- 
ator Beickjes's  name  being  attached  to  some- 
thing which  he  himself  has.  in  part,  opposed. 

KKVISEO    TXXSIOM    WOSSS 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment has  lieen  revised  so  as  to  meet  aU  the 
various  objections  to  It?    False. 

While  some  Improvement  was  made  in 
some  resjiects,  the  latest  version  of  the 
amendment  is  worse  than  the  previous  ver- 
sion; worse  in  terms  of  possible  damage  to 
our  country.  Thus,  for  example,  as  Just 
mentioned,  it  could  require  ratification  of 
certain  types  of  treaties  not  Just  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  by  all  48  State  legislatures.  This 
would  be  an  Incredible,  backward,  cumber- 
some, slow,  and  self-defeating  procedure. 
It  would  be  an  tmheard-of  procedure  for 
a  sovereign  nation.  We  vrouid  no  longer  be 
one  nation  Indivisible  but  rather  48  sep- 
arate nations. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  compnomlse  might 
be  worked  out  which  would  simply  state  that 
a  treaty  cannot  change  the  Constitution. 
Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  good  case  for 
such  a  compromise  {Hxxpoeal?    False. 

Why  amend  the  Constitution  to  state 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  un- 
equivocally stated  on  no  less  than  eight 
times?  This,  for  example,  is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  In  1870: 

"It  need  liardly  be  said  that  a  treaty  can- 
not change  the  Constitution  or  be  held  valid 
If  it  be  in  violation  of  that  instrument." 

Listen  to  what  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
in  1890: 

"It  would  not  contend  that  It  (the  treaty 
power)  extends  so  far  as  to  authorise  what 
the  Constitution  forbids." 

In  other  words,  the  treaty  power  is  already 
limited  and  is  already  under  control.  Why 
try  to  control  It  further  under  the  Bricker 
amendment? 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  a  United  Nations 
treaty  could  regulate  purely  domestic  rights 
of  Amerlccm  citizens?    False. 

Artl^e  n  (7)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  provides  that  "nothing  contained  In 
the  present  charter  shall  authorise  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domastie  Jurisdic« 
tion  of  any  state." 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  in  165  years,  a  great 
many  treaties  have  violated  the  Constitu« 
tlcm?    False. 

In  166  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
declared  a  treaty  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  many  acts  of  Con« 
gress  unconstitutional. 

aXNATOa  WILKT  OPPOSKD 


M'iHWtWtMn 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  those  who  oppose 
the  Bricker  amendment  are  in  favor  of  all 
the  treaties  and  agreements  wliich  have  been 
made  or  sjiggested  to  be  made?    False. 

I,  for  one,  have  always  bitterly  opposed  the 
secret  agreements  of  Yalta,  Telieran.  and 
Potsdam. 

But  the  Bricker  amendment  Is  definitely 
not  needed  to  forestall  that  sort  of  secret 
agreement.  A  vigilant  Congress,  a  vigilant 
people  can  prevent  such  agreement  and  ren- 
der it  null  and  void. 

I,  for  one,  oppose  various  ideas  which  bav* 
been  suggested  in  the  so-called  Oovenant  on 


hi 
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Hainan  Rights.  But  the  8ecretu7  of  State 
la  Just  as  much  opposed  to  such  Ideas.  And 
be  has  stated  unequlTocaUy  that  they  will 
never  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication. 

Senator  Buckib.  himself,  has  said  that, 
even  U  that  covenant  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  easily  defeated. 

Why,  then.  Is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment necessary  to  defeat  something  which  Is 
already  defeated? 


Every 


■I 


CCMSIXI U 1 JOM  RBUULD  BS 

Is  tt  true  or  false  that.  If  there  Is  doubt 
on  this  question,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  enacted?    False. 

The  essence  of  our  Ck>nstltutlon  Is  Its  brev- 
ity and  Its  simplicity.  If  we  were  to  start 
amending  the  Constitution  on  every  Issue 
on  which  there  Is  some  doubt  or  on  which 
there  some  day  may  be  doubt,  we  would 
end  up  with  a  constitution  thousands  of 
pages  long. 

In  165  years  at  history  we  have  only  found 
tt  necessary  to  adopt  22  amendments. 

We  have  wisely  tried  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  amendments  rather  than  to  simply 
pile  them  one  on  top  of  the  other,  until  the 
Constitution  became  so  bulky,  so  complex. 
so  rigid  that  it  would  lose  Its  vitality  and 
the  American  people  could  no  longer  under- 
stand it. 

Btnrimro  jmto  mw  OAiraat 

Is  tt  true  (Mr  false  that  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment copes  with  a  danger  without  risking 
other  dangers?     Absolutely  false. 

It  simply  attempts  to  cope  with  one  dan- 
ger, but  In  the  process  of  doing  so.  It  brings 
us  into  still  worse  dangers. 

It  might  be  compared  to  a  man  who  thinks 
he  feels  a  headache  coming  on.  He  gets  so 
excited  that  In  order  to  ciue  the  headache, 
he  dashee  to  the  medicine  cabinet  and  grabs 
the  first  bottle  which  comes  to  his  hand, 
•ven  though  It  contains  poison. 

Well.  In  drinking  from  that  bottle,  tn  a 
certain  sense,  he  is  curing  his  headache,  but 
be  Is  very  obviously  killing  himself. 

And  so  the  proponents  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  are  shoving  a  so-called  head- 
ache cure  at  us — a  cure  against  foolish 
treaties.  The  only  trouble  with  the  cure  is 
that  there  is  a  skull  and  crossbones  on  the 
bottle  and  it  Is  labeled  "poison." 

The  sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
tfon't  Intend  to  kill  va;  they  are  entirely 
patriotic  In  their  motives,  but  the  end  effect 
of  their  actions  is  extremely  harmful.  Why 
<lrlnk  poison  to  ctire  a  headache?  Why  wreck 
the  Constitution  to  control  treaties  and 
agreements  when  they  are  already  under  con- 
trol— ^when  a  simple  law  can  right  now  nullify 
them? 

WHAT  rtrnxum  pouct  do  tou  wairrr 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment merely  Involves  a  controversy  on  the 
Constitution?     False. 

There  is  something  very  much  deeper  In- 
volved. It  is  the  whole  question  of  one's 
attitude  toward  American  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  the  quesUon  of  (a)  whether  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  constructive  leader 
In  international  relations  or  (b)  whether 
the  United  States  shall  act  like  a  scared 
ostrich,  sticking  its  head  in  the  sand,  pre- 
tending that  the  worldwide  Ccanmunist 
problem  does  not  exist. 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  the  United  States 
has  a  practical  alternative  to  present  basic 
foreign  policy?    False. 

There  Is  no  alternative  but  national  sui- 
cide. 

Kther  we  lead  In  the  allied  effort  to  hold 
back  the  tide  of  communism  or  no  one  leads, 
and  the  world  Is  lost  to  the  Reds  through 
sheer  defaiUt. 

So.  the  question  may  be  put  to  those  who 
oppose  our  present  foreign  policy:  "Are  you 
in  favor  of  national  survival  or  national 
sttfUde?** 

Is  tt  true  or  fate  that  we  do  na«  need 
allies?    False. 


one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the 


United  I  (tates  have  pointed  out  that  we  des- 
perately need — 

(1)  il  tiled  skilled  manpower. 

(3)  Allied  factories. 

(3)  i  tiled  strategic  materials— without 
which  %  e  cannot  bvilld  atom  bombs,  planes, 
guns,  si  Ips,  tanks. 

(4)  A  ilied  bases  on  which  to  locate  Ameri- 
can loni  -range  bombov  (to  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Soviet  aggression). 

(6)  Tilt  moral  force  of  allied  and  yes.  neu- 
tral peo  ;)les. 

Blthei  we  help  our  allies  or  the  Russlaiu 
swallow  them  up — one  by  one — thus  tipping 
the  wor  d  scale  in  communism's  favor. 

wx  bo  HAVK  BonaKMCss  wrrH  Aixm 

Is  It  true  or  false  that  differences  with 
our  allk  s  shoxild  be  ignored?     Of  course  not. 

There  are  very  obvious  differences  which 
we  have  with  our  alUes. 

I.  for  ( sample,  eom{rietely  oppoee  any  allied 
appeasement  of  the  Reds. 

I  oppwe  the  very  idea  ot  admitting  Bed 
China  t>  the  United  Nations. 

But,  It  Is  one  thing  to  oppose  our  allies 
and  to  8  »ttle  our  arguments  in  a  family  way. 

It  Is  a  lother  thing  to  become  so  hysterical, 
so  full  a  venom  against  oxir  allies  that  we  cut 
ourselve  i  loose  from  them  and  thereby  bring 
about  t^o  very  end  which  Soviet  Russia  Is 
trying  t<  accomplish,  namely,  to  divide  Amer- 
ica fron   its  allies. 

aXPDBLIC  Uf  8 


suvFcNiT  ooNSTaucmrx  foacioir 

FOLICT 

Is  It  true  or  false  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  opposed  to  an  American  policy  of 
tntematonal  leadership?    False. 

I^publlcan  President  of  the  United 
for  a  policy  of  constructive  lead- 
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Republican  Secretary  of  State,  the  R  »- 

Cabinet,  the  Republican  platform 

bledged  world  cooperation. 

B  (publican  Party  in  the  Congress  has 

tlioe  and  again  on  behalf  of  enllght- 

Inlematlonal  relations.    It  has  voted 

>]  tnlngly  in  favor  of  mutual  aid. 

Upited  Nations  Charter  was  ratified 

the  Senate.    And  other  great  steps 

international  relations  were  slm- 

approved     overwhelmingly     by     tha 

and  Democratic  Parties. 
Republicans   have,   however,   differed 
Democrats  on  the  Issue  of  appease- 
on  other  Issues. 
t4at  does   not  mean   that  we  havw 
country  to  have  2  foreign  poll- 
than  1  and  thus  lay  ourselves 
sucker  punch  by  the  Reds, 
not  mean  that  we  want  to  retreat 
nental  world  of  1800  and  1500  when 
separated  continents  more  ef- 
than  they  do  today. 
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or  false  that  in  today's  world 

Is   Invulnerable  to   enemy   attack 

^lly  defend  her  own  continent  re- 

'  what  happens  to  the  rest  of  the 

false. 

terribly  vulnerable  to  attack.    Fif- 

Amerlcans  could  be  destroyed 

In  our  principal  dtlas  under  Red 


of  the  atomic  bomb  has 
cooperation  indispensable, 
can  race  acroas  the  Atlantic 
6  hours.    Guided  missies  have  an- 
spaoe  and  time. 

therefore,  we  must  have  allies 

territory  we  can  mount  defensive 

e  strategy  and  tactics. 

little  good  to  spot  enemy  bomb- 

they  are  already  over  the  United 

"  "  have  got  to  be  spotted  at  the 

after  they  start  from  enemy 


to  retaliate.  If  that  should  prove  necessary, 
from  a  ring  of  bases  around  the  world,  be- 
cause all  of  our  own  bases  will  be  under 
heavy  attack. 

FBXSBirr  POLXCT  LSABS  TO  PBACI 

Is  It  true  or  false  that  o\ir  foreign  policy 
Is  leading  to  war?    False. 

Just  the  reverse  Is  true.  Our  present 
course  of  foreign  policy  provides  our  greatest 
hope  for  peace. 

It  provides  the  greatest  hope  that  our  sons 
will  never  again  have  to  go  to  war. 

It  provides  our  greatest  hope  that  we  and 
16  other  nations  who  have  contributed  to 
the  defense  of  South  Korea  will  never  again 
face  armed  aggression. 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  an  effective  foreign 
policy  can  be  achieved  without  aacrlflces? 
False. 

There  is  nothing  good  In  this  world  which 
does  not  require  sacrifices.  We  don't  hava 
law  and  order  in  our  cities  without  polica- 
men  risking  their  lives. 

Xvery  so  often,  a  policeman  dies  In  the  Una 
of  duty,  but  that  Is  no  reason  for  throwing 
up  our  hands  and  saying:  "The  effort  is  too 
costly.    Let  us  disband  the  police  force.** 

So,  too,  the  terrible  sacrifices  oC  blood  and 
treasure  which  we  have  made  in  Korea — con- 
stitute no  reason  for  our  throwing  up  our 
hands  and  sa]rlng:  "We  dont  want  any  mora 
international  police  force." 

On  the  contrary,  the  heroism  of  our  men 
in  Korea  will  one  day,  we  are  sure,  savs  an 
infinitely  larger  number  of  lives  for  our 
American  people. 

OOKCLUBXOIV 

Thus,  we  see  the  alternatives: 

Adequate  Presidential  power  to  handle  for- 
eign policy,  or  paralysis  of  tbe  executive 
branch  through  the  Brlcker  amendment: 

A  Strang  policy  of  American  leadership,  or 
abandonment  of  ttia  world  to  the  Beds  by 
defav.lt: 

StroDg  alllea.  or  no  allies: 

An  international  police  force,  or  world 
chaoa: 

Amerlcal  survival,  or  Its  suldda. 


Arrnj  Resertifts 
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no  good  to  simply  try  to  retall- 

an  enemy  from  ovar  own  American 

nir  own  continent.    Wa  have  got 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARS33 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rsMifsTLVAjnA 
IN  THB  SKNATB  OF  THB  UWITBJ  STATn 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  BCARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsccmo  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  -Army  Reservists.- 
published  in  the  Harrisburg  Eyenlng 
News  of  Saturday,  June  27,  1W3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcou>. 
as  follows: 

AXMT   RXSXBVISTS 

Ool.  John  W.  Mayo,  a  national  eonunlttea- 
man  of  the  Reserve  Oflloers  Association  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
students  of  the  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle 
concluded  his  remarks  with  this  evaluation 
of  the  Army  Reservists  (and  It  might  equally 
apply  to  aU  Reservists  and  National  Oiuutl 
men) : 

-The  Reservist  Is  a  needed  Individual  In 
the  defense  scheme  of  oiur  country.  He  U 
the  best  friend  the  Department  of  Army  has 
because  he  will  support  any  worthwhile 
legislation  cv  any  congreeslonal  budget  with- 
in reason  for  the  Improvement  of  national 
defense.  In  peace  he  will  give  up  his  recrea- 
tion and  spare  time  to  carry  on  his  military 
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training.  In  war  he  will  liquidate  his  busi- 
ness and  professional  career  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  only  asks  for  the  right 
to  train  and  serve  in  the  highest  capacity  in 
which  he  is  capable;  to  be  recognized  and 
treated  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  The  civilian  soldier  in  peace, 
or  in  war,  la  a  valuable  part  of  our  Nation's 
security  forces." 

Colonel  Mayo  spoke  for  greater  apprecia- 
tion by  Regular  officers  of  the  sltuaUon  of 
Reservists  so  that  Reserve  service  might  be 
more  attractive  and  more  fruitful,  and  cited 
figures  amazing  to  those  who  have  not  been 
in  touch  with  transitions  In  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 

In  1048,  there  were  270,000  officers  and 
467.000  enlisted  men  In  the  active  Reserve 
of  the  Army. 

By  1052,  those  numbers  had  dwindled  to 
135.000  officers  and  204.000  enlisted  men. 

While  acknowledging  progress  in  many 
fields  of  Reserve  development  and  training. 
Colonel  Mayo  said  "it  is  quite  evident  that 
membership  In  the  Reserves  is  decreasing." 

And  the  analysis  of  the  Reserve  program 
established  four  premises: 

1.  The  American  concept  of  reliance  on 
civilian  military  personnel  for  the  bulk  of 
our  national  army  is  sound. 

2.  The  present  Reserve  program  Is  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Reservist;  thus,  \mder  our 
free  enterprise  system  it  cannot  be  the  most 
efficient  for  national  defense. 

3.  To  be  of  maximtmi  effectiveness  mem- 
bership In  the  Reserve  must  be  made  more 
attractive. 

4.  A  change  of  the  plan  of  administration 
of  Reserve  activities  Is  indicated  to  facilitate 
»  sound  program. 

Most  prom,  nent  among  the  problems  dis- 
cussed was  the  difference  in  attitudes  be- 
tween the  Regular,  who  is  making  a  full-time 
career  of  the  military  service,  and  the  Re- 
servist, who  is  volunteering  as  much  time  as 
he  can  spare  from  his  full-time  effort  of 
earning  a  living  and  developing  a  career  in 
private  life. 

Obviously,  neither  the  Regular  nor  the  Re- 
servist wants  any  friction  whatever  in  mu- 
tual effort  toward  accomplishment  of  the 
common  goal,  an  adequate  national  defense. 
Through  discussion  of  the  problems,  solu- 
tions will  be  found. 

If  a  truce  were  to  come  tomorrow  in  Ko- 
rea, to  be  followed  quickly  by  a  lasting  period 
of  peace,  tbe  necessity  for  our  Organized 
Reserve  forces  ifould  increase,  rather  than 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  MXW  TOKX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  hearing  the  statement  on  atomic 
power  development  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Chkt  Holifxkld. 
on  June  22.  it  occurred  to  me  that  in 
fairness  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  those  remarks.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  AEC  Chairman  Gordon  Dean, 
stating  that  if  the  Commission  wished 
to  comment  on  the  gentleman  from 
California's  address.  I  would  be  happy 
to  introduce  the  comments  into  the  Con- 


GBEssioMAL  Reoobo.  I  have  today  heard 
from  Mr.  Dean  and.  under  unanimous 
consent,  insert  his  letter  and  statement 
in  the  CoNGREssioiTAL  Record: 

Unitxd  States 
Atomic  Encrgt  Commisstoic. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  29,  19S3. 
Hon.  W.  Stxbumo  Cole. 

Ch4iirman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Deab  Mb.  Cole:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  June  25,  providing  me  with 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
my  views  on  the  matters  covered  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Holitzkld  in  his  ^pt>erh  to 
the  House  on  June  22. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  matters  covered 
by  Mr.  Holdttld  were  touched  upon  during 
my  testimony  before  the  committee  on  June 
24;  however,  upon  looking  over  the  record  I 
find  one  point  that  was  not  mentioned.  This 
liad  to  do  with  the  general  charge  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  its  statement 
on  atomic  power  policy  had  recommended 
what  could  essentially  be  described  as  a 
giveaway  program. 

I  do  not  consider  that  charge  to  be  a 
valid  one,  and  I  have  prepared  the  enclosed 
statement  in  response  to  it.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  seeing  that  it  is  printed  in 
the  CoNcassstoNAL  Rxcobo,  as  you  offered 
to  do. 

Sincerely, 

GoBDON  Deut. 

Chairman. 

Statement  bt  Mb.  Goboon  Deaw,  Jonx  29. 
1953 

The  AEC  Is  not  recommending  any  give- 
away program.  Let"»  see  why  by  answering  a 
series  of  questions. 

1.  Does  the  AEC  recommendation  give 
away  any  natural  resources? 

No,  the  Government  owns  no  uranium 
mines  and  no  uranlimi-producing  areas. 
These  are  all  privately  owned  and  operated. 
The  Government  buys  all  the  uranium  it 
needs  from  private  producers  and  from  pro- 
ducers in  foreign  countries.  Under  the  pro- 
posed program  the  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  buy  what  tt  needs  and  contintie  to 
control  the  use  <tf  all  other  uranium. 

3.  Does  it  give  away  any  Government- 
owned  facilities? 

No.  Under  the  proposed  program  the 
Government  would  continue  to  own  all  of 
the  facilities  that  it  now  owns  or  that  it  may 
build  with  public  money. 

3.  Does  it  give  away  any  Information  to 
which  the  Government  has  an  exclusive 
right? 

NO.  The  Government  does  not  have  and 
should  not  have  an  exclusive  right  to  any  In- 
formation except  that  which  is  held  for  na- 
tional security  purposes.  The  Government 
does  not  have  and  should  not  have  any  trade 
secrets.  This  is  the  way  the  Government 
has  operated  in  the  past  and  operates  now. 
People  who  conduct  unclassified  research  in 
the  atomic  energy  program,  both  in  Govern- 
ment-owned laboratories  and  outside  are  re- 
quired to  publish  the  results  of  their  work 
for  the  public  good.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  AenHiau- 
tics,  and  all  other  Govenmient  agencies. 

If  the  Government  can  put  into  the  public 
domain  the  information  it  has  developed  on 
atomic  power  without  dan\age  to  the  na- 
tional security,  it  will  be  doing  dfily  what 
it  should  be  required  to  do  and  has  done  all 
along. 

4.  Does  It  give  away  any  fissionable  mate- 
rials? 

No.  There  is  provision  for  the  sale  or  leikse 
of  fissionable  material  to  groups  other  than 
the  Oommlssion,  but  this  wiU  be  done  at  a 
fair  price  and  It  will  be  mataiial  which  can 


be  diverted  from  the  weapons  production 
line  without  damage  to  the  national  securi^. 

fi.  Does  it  give  away  any  patent  rights? 

No.  The  policy  in  its  present  fomx  is  very 
general  in  regard  to  patents.  In  its  list  of 
proposed  steps  all  it  says  about  patents  is 
this:  "More  liberal  patent  rights  than  are 
presently  granted  to  outside  groups  as  may 
seem  appropriate  to  the  Commission  and 
consistent  with  existing  law."  The  Com- 
mission all  along  has  interpreted  the  patent 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  very  rigidly. 
Present  policy  can  be  relaxed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent v-ithout  any  change  in  the  law.  As  of 
now  the  Oommlssion  has  not  proposed  any 
change  in  the  patent  provisions  of  the  law. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  might 
not  do  so  later  on.  The  question  is  now 
under  careful  study. 

In  this  regard.  I  think  there  are  two  ob- 
jectives : 

1.  I  dont  think  anyone  should  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  atomic-pKJwer  picture  with 
the  Investment  of  a  dollar  or  two  and  walk 
off  with  patents  worth  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and 

2.  I  think  people  who  come  Into  the  power 
program  and  nuJce  a  real  contribution  based 
on  a  liberal  Investment  of  talent  and  money 
involving  a  real  risk,  should  be  entitled  to 
some  patent  rights  denied  to  others. 

This  all  boils  down  to  a  question  of  fair 
play  and  commonsense.  I  think  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  expect  private  con- 
cerns to  come  in  and  spend  millions  of 
dollars  without  getting  some  returns,  and  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  p>rivate  concerns  as 
well  as  the  Government  must  be  in  this 
power  program. 

There  is  one  thing  to  remember.  No  mat- 
ter what  is  finally  decided  upon  in  regard  to 
pa->nt  (>olicy,  the  Govtrnment's  right  to  use 
any  patents  developed  in  this  field  by  anyone 
will  be  preserved.  No  Government  patent 
rights  will  be  given  away. 

In  summary,  all  the  power  policy  does  is 
permit  groups  other  than  the  Commission 
to  come  into  the  power-development  pro> 
gram  with  their  own  talent  and  their  own 
money.  What  they  do  will  be  in  addition  to 
what  the  Government  has  done,  Is  doing, 
and  will  do.  Under  the  poliey  they  cannot 
encro(u:h  one  inch  upon  the  Government'B 
own  program,  and  they  can  have  only  what 
they  buy  and  pay  for.  And  when  I  say  "they" 
I  do  not  mean  simply  private  concerns,  Z 
mean,  also,  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  State  governments,  and  local 
governments. 

This  is  not  In  any  sense  a  giveaway.  If 
anything  it  is  a  getaway  program — a  getaway 
from  a  Government  monopoly  and  from  the 
present  policy  impasse  in  the  field  of  atomle 
power. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  XBNTDCXT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  statonent  recently  made  by  Gordon  R. 
Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board,  as 
quoted  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean: 

Elimination  of  funds  for  the  resources  pro« 
gram  removes  the  sowce  of  TVA's  effective^ 
neas  as  an  agency  of  regional  development. 
These  have  provided  local  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  chambers  of 
commerce  and  private  enterprise  in  forestry, 
agricxiiture,  mlncrala.  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment. 
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Tliese  ftctlTltlM  have  helped  bring  changes 
of  permanent  and  lasting  Talue  to  the  nat- 
ural resoiirces  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
the  means  by  which  people  use  these  re- 
sources to  earn  a  living. 

It  is  quite  erident  to  many  of  us  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board.  Mr. 
Clapp.  is  directing  the  operations  of 
TVA  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
way.  If,  perchance,  any  real  evidence 
Is  disclosed  that  the  TVA  proposes  to 
embark  on  some  ill-advised  undertak- 
ing, it  should  be  subject  to  intervention 
and  check.  But  let  us  not  mistake  false 
for  real  economy. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  recall,  the 
TVA  set  out  on  an  unfortunate  ventvire 
proposing  to  use  natural  gas  on  an  inter- 
ruptlble  basis  instead  of  coneiI  in  some 
of  its  steam  generating  plants.  After 
mature  consideration,  that  proposal  was 
shown  to  be  poorly  conceived  and  it  was 
denied  by  lawful  authority.  Since  that 
time,  the  TVA  has  revised  its  plans  and 
operations  to  provide  for  the  use  of  coal 
for  power  generation  in  its  steam  plants. 
The  significance  of  this  outcome  is  ap- 
parent from  the  following  information 
which  I  recently  received  from  Gordon 
R  Clapp.  pursuant  to  my  request: 

KifOXTiLU,  Tntw..  June  19,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Carl  O.  PcaKnrs, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Dxirlng  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  month 
TVA  has  bought  approximately  five  million 
tons  of  coal.  TVA's  coal  purchases  for 
power  generation  averaged  about  one  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  during  the  5  years  ending 
With  fiscal  year  1951  and  are  expected  to 
reach  about  18  million  tons  a  year  by  1950. 
The  new  Kingston.  John  Sevier,  and  Fulton 
plants  are  all  designed  to  use  coal. 

OomDON  R.  Clafp, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

According  to  the  record,  new  problems 
of  an  entirely  different  kind  are  pre- 
sented as  the  House  has  acted  to  deny 
sufficient  appropriations  to  the  TVA  for 
continuing  on  schedule  with  its  construc- 
tion of  steam  generating  plants.  I  voted 
for  funds  to  construct  the  needed  units 
for  both  the  Kingston  and  John  Sevier 
plants.  We  were  successful  in  that  ef- 
fort. I  also  voted  to  restore  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
Pulton  steam  plant  in  west  Tennessee, 
but  $30  million  for  this  purpose  was  left 
out  of  the  TVA  appropriations  as  it 
passed  the  House.  These  funds  should 
not  have  been  denied  for  the  TVA's  ad- 
vancing power  program,  thus  making 
power  shortages  which  may  come  at  a 
most  critical  time. 

As  Mr.  Clapp  stated,  activities  of  the 
TVA  are  threatened  with  curtailment  in 
another  direction  as  a  result  of  appro- 
priation cut3  made  by  the  House.  By 
denying  any  funds  for  continuing  the 
TVA's  resources  development  program,  a 
body  blow  has  been  struck  at  a  wide 
range  of  essential  activities  by  which 
the  TVA  helps  to  protect  and  develop 
forest  lands,  agricultural,  fish  and  game, 
and  Industrial  resources  of  the  great 
valley. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  from  the 
Honorable  Henry  Ward.  Commissioner 
of  Conservation  for  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, emphasizing  the  tremendous 
value  of  the  program  to  the  welfare  of 
Kentucky.    It  reads: 


PiBAMxyoBT.  Kt..  June  IS.  1953. 
Hon.  CiRi.  Pbuuws, 

Hotiae  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Resources  development  program  is  of 
value  to  Kentucky.    Over  7  mlllloa 
plated  in  west  Kentucky  for  erosion 
for   protection    of    Kentucky    Dam 
have    reclaimed    many    acres    of 
TVA  leadership  in  forest  nurs- 
products  utilization,  develop- 
pf  llutlon  control,  park  and  recreation 
.  fish  and  wildlife  have  aided  v*  ma- 
in forwarding  Kentucky  programs, 
continued  appropriations  for  these 
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HemtT  Wako. 
Comntisaioner  of  Conaervation. 


As  tt]  e  Board  of  the  TVA  has  stated, 
elimina  ion  of  funds  for  the  resources 
prograii  would  remove  the  source  of 
TVA's  effectiveness  as  an  agency  of 
regiona  development  in  helping  to  bring 
change:  of  permanent  value  to  the 
resources  of  the  Tennessee 
and  in  providing  the  means  by 
which  I  enpie  use  these  resources  to  earn 
a  living. 

Mr.  £  peaker,  the  Republican  Party  is 
respons  ble  for  these  cuts.    We  all  recall 
how  President  Eisenhower  praised  TVA 
the  campaign — calls  it  an  ex- 


ample c  f  "creeping  socialism"  now. 

Just  I  few  weeks  ago  we  also  recall 
the  Eis<  nhower  cut  of  $40  million  from 
the  Dec  locratic  budget  for  REA  electric 
loans,  b  Jt  this  cut  was  so  severe  that  the 
House  <  f  Representatives  had  to  make 
the  resx>ration.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  nsed  for  rural  telephones  in  the 
rural  areas  in  America,  we  recall  in 
March,  tie  GOP-controlled  House  killed 
a  deflciincy  appropriation  request  for 
$15  mil  ion  for  telephone  loans,  over- 
riding Democratic  votes  for  the  funds. 
This  cu ;  was  so  severe  that  the  Sanate 
reston  c  the  $15  million  and  a  compro- 
mise of  $7.5  million  was  finally  passed. 
The  19i  4  Eisenhower  budget  also  pro- 
vided a  $15  million  cut  for  REA  tele- 
phone l(»ans. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  Interested 
In  watering  the  administration  of  REA 
during  4he  present  year  have  observed 
how  the  friends  of  REA  have  been  forced 
out  by  he  Republican  administration : 
First.  C  aude  R.  Wickard.  as  head  of 
REA.  al  hough  his  legal  term  had  2^ 
years  tc  run,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  thai  the  REA  law  bars  political  con- 
sideraticn  in  the  selection  of  the  REA 
chief.  Recently,  Deputy  Administrator 
William  Wise,  a  career  official,  was 
forced  t<i  resign. 

Today  there  is  legislation  pending  In 
Washing  ton  to  increase  the  interest  rates 
on  all  R  ilA  loans  from  2  to  4  percent 

It  is  qijlte  evident  to  the  TVA  and  REA 
people  tl  lat  their  backs  are  now  against 
the  wall. 

Mr.  S  leaker,  on  June  22.  1953.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Honorable 
Watms  Hossb.  made  this  statement  in 
coimection  with  TVA.  I  am  now  quot- 
ing from  the  Cokcressional  Rxcoro  of 
June  22.  1953,  page  6969,  column  2: 
Turn  out  the  Republicans  In  1954.    Turn 


trol  of  a  spokesman  who,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  says  It  is  creeping  socialism 
to  develop  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  have  the  Government  operate  it  for  the 
economic  protectl<»i  and  betterment  of  th« 
little  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 


them  out 
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Party  Is 
•tilled  so 


Pattiiif  Pablk  Opmion  To  Work  for 
Gmsenration 


in  195e.  That  m\2st  be  the  politl- 
cry  of  America.  Oo  after  the  Re- 
in 1954  and  1950,  and  turn  them 


out,  becai  ise  liberalism  In   the  Republican 


lead,  and  will  remain  dead  and 
ong  as  the  Oovernmeat  is  In  con- 


EXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  AIABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  36.  1953 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  placing 
in  the  Congbcssiokal  Rkcoko  a  recent 
address  by  Claude  D.  KeUey.  of  Atmore. 
Ala.,  president.  National  Wildlife  Ped- 
eratlon,  before  the  Rhode  Island  Wild- 
life Federation  and  related  groups: 

There  was  a  time  In  the  history  of  our 
country  when  a  man  with  a  deep  South  drawl 
may  have  hesitated  to  make  a  speech  before 
such  an  all -Yankee  audience  as  it  is  my 
privilege  to  meet  here  tonight.  By  the  same 
token,  a  speaker  with  the  clipped  accents  of 
a  New  Englander  may  have  searched  long 
and  hard  to  find  a  theme  upon  which  he 
would  feel  welcome  in  my  home  State  of 
Alabama. 

But  that  was  before  Americans  generally 
became  aware  of  potential  self-destruction 
in  the  way  they  were  exploiting  and  wasting 
their  natural  resources.  That  was  before  a 
rough-rldlng  Yankee  named  Teddy  Roose- 
velt rode  onto  the  national  scene,  trumpet- 
ing the  theme  of  conservation  with  words 
and  deeds  that  all  Americans — ^North  and 
South,  East  and  West— could  hear  and  un- 
derstand. 

Last  week  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  Week— 
by  act  of  Congress  end  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  June  14  in  a  ceremony  at 
Oyster  Bay.  It  is  highly  fitting  that  this 
assembly  of  Rhode  Island  conservationists 
should  think  upon  the  life  and  career  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Here  was  a  great  lead- 
er who  awoke  Americans  to  an  Impending 
crisis  in  natural  resources. 

When  Congress  passed  the  resolution  hon- 
oring Teddy  Roosevelt,  they  spoke  of  his  firm, 
sure  band  In  foreign  affairs.  They  cited  the 
economic  and  social  reforms  which  he 
bro\ight  about.  It  Is  my  humble  oplnlou 
that  when  future  historians  write  of  the 
lasting  deeds  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  his  con- 
servation achievements  will  stand  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

Here  was  a  red-blooded  outdoorsman.  a 
hunter  and  fisherman,  a  man  who  loved  the 
mountains,  the  plains,  the  forests,  and  the 
clean  streams  of  America.  Here  was  a  Pres- 
ident devoted  to  the  wildlife  which,  he  un- 
derstood, contributed  much  to  making  life 
worth  living  in  this  free  land.  With  stirring 
words  and  timely  actions,  he  started  irriga- 
tion projects  to  make  the  desert  bloom.  He 
harnessed  the  rivers  for  the  public  good.  He 
established  parks  to  preserve  the  wild  and 
scenic  wonders,  and  set  aside  the  great  forest 
reserves  of  the  West — the  national  forests 
which  hsve  protected  the  watersheds.  Insured 
clear-flowing  streams  for  city  supply  and  irri- 
gation project,  produced  strategic  stores  of 
timber  in  war  years  and  peace  years,  and 
harbored  great  herds  of  wildlife  far  all  Amer- 
icans to  enjoy. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  the 
first  Roosevelt  that  the  guiding  principle  of 
public  management  of  natural  tmovactt  waa 
cnuncUted  in  these  words: 
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"Where  conflicting  interests  must  be  recon- 
ciled, the  question  will  always  be  decided 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run." 

The  creed  of  the  conservationist  has  never 
been  said  In  better  or  In  fewer  words. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  not  the  first  cham- 
pion of  conservation,  but  he  was  the  first  to 
speak  out  from  the  authority  and  influence 
of  the  highest  ofllce  In  the  land.  Before  that 
conservation  was  a  timid  wail — a  voice  cry- 
ing In  the  wilderness — and  its  spokesmen 
were  looked  upon  as  alarmists,  or  perhaps 
as  a  Little  queer.  But  the  great  Rough  Rider 
gave  authority  and  dignity  to  the  cause.  He 
made  It  a  national  crusade.  So  today  it  is  a 
national  cause,  backed  by  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  thinking  citizens,  people  who  demand 
foresight  and  honesty  and  fairness  in  the 
handling  of  our  natural  resources. 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  about  this 
army  of  conservationists?  It  Is  a  broad  cross 
section  of  the  American  public  that  cuts 
through  all  levels  of  society,  through  all 
professions,  all  trades,  through  biisiness  and 
agriculture  and  labor,  and  it  unites  aU  sec- 
tions. It  has  grown  since  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
day,  this  army  of  conservationists,  until  it  is 
a  mighty  force,  a  force  which  no  politician, 
no  public  official,  can  afford  to  Ignore. 

That  Is  why,  my  friends,  that  conservation- 
ists speak  the  same  language  In  Rhode  Is- 
land as  In  Alabama,  the  same  in  Oregon  as 
they  do  In  Texas.  That  is  why,  in  my  own 
humble  efforts  as  president  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  I  find  myself  as  much  at 
home  in  New  England  or  the  Middle  West  or 
In  California  as  I  do  in  the  South.  And  that 
Is  why,  if  one  of  your  own  statesmen  of  con- 
servation should  honor  us  by  coming  to  Ala- 
bama to  make  a  speech,  he  would  find  him- 
self among  ardent  friends,  and  his  every  word 
would  be  taken  to  hetut. 

I  used  the  phrase  "statesmen  of  conserva- 
tion" advisedly.  You  have  them  In  New 
England.  I  am  going  to  name  a  few  of  them 
tonight,  and  I  have  learned  the  names  of 
more  of  them  on  this  trip  through  New 
England. 

Before  coming  here  today — ^to  this  State 
which  Is  small  in  area  but  great  in  deed  and 
rich  in  the  arts  of  living — I  have  visited  In 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Maine. 

When  I  get  back  to  Alabama  they  will  be 
calling  me  that  Yankee  Rebel  with  the  New 
England  outlook. 

First,  because  you  know  him  so  well  and 
love  him  as  I  have  grown  to  love  him,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  statesman  of  conserva- 
tion, this  sportsman  and  gentleman — John 
Curran. 

I  don't  know  all  the  things  John  has  ac- 
complished in  his  home  State,  but  I  would 
bet  they  are  legion.  I  do  know  what  he  has 
done  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

John  Ciuran  was  one  of  those  who  sat  by 
the  great  Ding  Darling,  along  with  Dave  Ayl- 
ward  and  Carl  Shoemaker  and  others,  when 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  was  organ- 
ized. He  was  one  of  those  who  could  be 
counted  on  in  every  crisis  during  those  long, 
lean  years  when  the  federation  was  getting 
Its  feet  on  the  ground,  experimenting  with 
Its  now  successful  method  of  selling  wild- 
life stamps,  and  undergoing  those  growing 
pains  which  every  new  organization  has  to 
go  through. 

I  do  believe  those  growing  pains  must  be 
worse  In  any  national  organization  as  it  is 
seeking  to  define  and  focus  on  national  prob- 
lems, and  trying  to  overcome  sectional  fears 
and  misunderstandings. 

All  of  MB  know  how  frtistratlng  It  Is  to  see 
urgent  work  needing  to  be  done  that  can't 
be  done  because  there  Is  no  money  for  It. 
How  bitter  it  is  to  see  great  goals  lost  for 
the  same  reasons.  The  National  Wildlife 
Federation  went  through  those  years — be- 
lieve me. 


I  don't  mean  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  National  Federation  now  has  no  money 
problems.  Far  from  It.  I  doubt  If  any  con- 
servation organization  will  ever  be  rich,  be- 
cause our  main  purpose  for  being  Is  to  save 
natural  wealth  and  national  health  for  fu- 
ture generations  to  enjoy.  That  kind  of 
program  is  seldom  able  to  tap  large  sources 
of  ready  spending  money. 

But  thanks  to  the  wise  leadership  and 
counsel  of  statesmen  like  John  Curran,  and 
to  the  devotion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women — and  even  chUdren — who 
year  aft«'  year  send  In  a  dollar  or  two  for 
wildlife  stamps,  the  federation  is  able  now 
to  plan  its  programs  for  2  or  3  years  and  be 
reasonably  certain  It  can  carry  thoee  pro- 
grams out. 

Our  aflUlates  In  all  the  Statee  know  they 
can  count  on  grants-in-aid  for  certain 
worthwhile  projects.  Projects  such  as  teach- 
ers' workshops  or  training  camps  for  yotmg 
conservationists.  We  can  set  up  college  fel- 
lowships in  conservation  education  and  re- 
search, and  know  we  can  follow  through  with 
them.  And  we  know,  with  an  able  staff  in 
Washington,  that  we  can  give  you  quick  and 
reliable  information  on  every  bill  in  Con- 
gress that  has  an  Impact  on  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  also  to  pay 
tribute  to  another  New  England  statesman 
of  conservation.  I  refer  to  that  stalwart 
leader  of  Boston,  Dave  Aylward,  whom  I 
followed  as  president  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  Dave  Aylward  was  there, 
too,  when  the  federation  was  bom  in  1936. 
He  succeeded  Ding  Darling  as  president  and 
served  at  the  helm  of  this  national  organi- 
zation 12  long  years.  He  guided  it  through 
those  lean  times,  sometimes  stormy  times, 
of  organizational  growing  pains.  I  believe 
that  through  some  of  those  early  crisis  years 
Dave  Aylward  held  the  federation  together 
through  sheer  determination,  persistence, 
and  force  of  personality. 

TH>    KIT   TO    CONSERVATION    SUCCESS 

The  kind  of  audience  here  tonight  offers 
the  key  to  success  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment. The  key  is  cooperation — the  wUllng- 
ness  to  work  together  for  common  goals— of 
aU  groups  mterested  in  keeping  America's 
soils  rich,  her  forests  green,  her  rivers  clean, 
and  her  wildlife  abundant. 

We  have  here  these  broad  and  related 
groups — the  Rhode  Island  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs, 
the  State  Audubon  Society,  the  Garden 
Clubs,  and  the  State  Orange. 

Each  one  of  you  is  Interested  in  conserva- 
tion for  a  different,  basic  reason.  Perhaps 
you  are  a  hunter  or  a  fisherman,  and  you 
want  your  son  or  grandson  to  know  the  same 
thrills  that  you  have  known  in  the  fields  or 
on  the  streams.  Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the 
millions  who  simply  thrill  to  the  beauty  in 
the  flight  and  song  of  a  wild  bird,  or  who 
get  a  deep,  Inside  satisfaction  from  learn- 
ing about  nature.  Maybe  you  simply  like 
to  work  with  growing  things  in  garden,. for- 
est, or  field,  and  understand  the  needs  of 
growing  things.  Maybe  you  are  a  fanner 
who  likes  the  feel,  the  look,  and  smell  of 
fertile  soil. 

But  whatever  yoiu*  basic  reason  for  being 
here,  everyone  of  you  has  an  eqxial  Inter- 
est— a  personal  stake — ^in  programs  to  con- 
serve the  sou.  to  keep  our  streams  and  tide- 
waters clean,  to  protect  our  forests,  and  to 
manage  our  wildlife  wisely. 

Every  other  citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  wheth- 
er or  not  he  belongs  to  one  of  your  organi- 
zations, also  has  an  equal  stake  In  those 
same  natural  resoxirces.  The  major  pfut  of 
our  Job  is  to  make  him  realize  It. 

Without  those  naturtd  resotu'ces,  without 
their  continued  wise  use,  we  face  a  dismal 
future,  Indeed.  Without  them  our  chUdren 
and  grandchUdren  could  not  hope  to  know 


the  kind  of  rich  and  beautiful  land  that  ha* 
given  us  freedom  and  the  good  life. 

Happily,  we  are  achieving  this  same  kind 
of  teamwork  on  the  national  level.  One  at 
the  most  heartening  things  that  has  hap- 
peiflbd  to  me  occurred  during  our  national 
convention  in  Washington  last  March.  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  were  holding  hearings 
on  two  important  bills.  One  of  these  bills 
would  make  it  Illegal  to  build  big  dams  or 
reservoirs  In  any  national  park,  thereby  safe- 
guarding thoee  preciotu,  scenic  areas  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy. 

The  other  would  provide  10  percent  of 
the  revenues  from  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional forests  for  a  program  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat development  and  public  use  ot  those 
forests. 

The  heartening  thing  was  to  see  all  those 
great  national  organizations,  the  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the 
Audubon  Society,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Council  of 
State  Garden  Clubs,  the  WUdemess  Society, 
the  Association  of  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioners,  and  others,  standing  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  In  support  of  these  needed 
laws. 

Charlie  Callison,  the  conservation  direc- 
tor of  the  National  WUdllfe  Federation.  ha« 
said  that  the  most  inspiring  part  of  his  work 
in  Washington  has  been  this  same,  consist- 
ent teamwork  among  all  the  organizations 
and  groups  interested  in  wise  use  of  o\ur 
natural  resources. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  a  special  word 
about  the  Grange. 

One  of  the  bitterest  battles  being  fought 
by  conservationists  in  the  present  Congress 
has  been  to  defeat  an  attempt  by  a  small 
group  of  self-seeking  western  stockmen  and 
grazing  corporations — the  small  group  hold- 
ing grazing  privileges  on  the  public  lands— 
to  secure  a  vested  right  in  thoee  lands  at 
public  expense. 

They  are  sponsoring  a  bill  which  would 
freeze  their  grazing  permits  so  they  can  sell 
them,  or  bequeath  them  to  heirs.  At  the 
same  time  their  blU  would  cripple  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  prevent  overgrazing. 
It  would  especially  cripple  management  of 
the  national  forests,  endangering  watershed 
values,  and  putting  livestock  grazing  in  a 
favored  position  above  other  public  uses 
such  as  wildlife  production  and  recreation. 

Once  again,  the  conservation  organizations 
were  arrayed  shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
this  attempted  land  grab.  Thanks  to  good 
work  in  alerting  the  public  to  the  dangers 
of  the  stockmen's  bUl,  especially  in  the  west- 
em  States  where  the  issue  Is  keenest,  we 
believe  It  will  be  stopped. 

One  of  the  largest  national  farm  organi- 
zations has  supported  this  selfish,  special- 
interest  grab.  But  offsetting  this  has  been 
the  enlightened  opposition  of  two  other 
great  farm  organizations.  These  were  the 
National  Grange  and  the  Farmers  Union. 
One  of  the  most  effective  and  devastating 
pieces  of  testimony  against  the  stockmen's 
biU  was  that  presented  before  the  House 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  by  J.  T.  Sanders, 
legislative  counsel  for  the  National  Orange. 

There  will  always  be  battles  for  conser- 
vationists to  fight.  There  will  always  be 
among  us  the  self-seekers,  the  exploiters 
who  care  not  for  the  public  welfare,  the 
shortsighted  who  fail  to  understand  the  con- 
sequences of  things  like  soil  erosion  and 
stream  pollution. 

Even  were  there  none  of  the  selfish  or 
shortsighted  kind  to  contend  with,  the  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  is  t>o\ind  to 
become  vastly  more  complicated  and  difficult 
as  human  papulation  continues  to  expand, 
putting  more  and  <nore  pressure  on  the  lands 
and  waters. 

The  work  of  the  conservationists  may  be 
described  as  a  continuing  campaign,  char- 
acterized by  ebbs  and  fiows  of  activity,  punc- 
tuated by  battles  In  particular  sectors,  but 
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The  fint  battle  centers  about  the  public 
lands,  not  only  what  Is  left  of  the  public 
domain  primarily  In  II  Western  States,  but 
also  the  national  forests,  and  State  forests, 
the  parks,  and  wildlife  refuges. 

There  are  various  groups  that  would  Uke 
to  raid  the  resources  in  these  public  lands 
for  private  gain.  The  attempted  raid  by  the 
little  group  of  western  ranchers  Is  a  clear 
example. 

There  are  others  who  would  like  to  raid 
the  national  forests  for  timber  exploitation, 
or  for  personal  recreational  advantage,  as 
In  the  case  of  those  who  pretend  to  locate 
mining  claims  when  their  real  objective  la 
to  seciire  a  favored  location  for  a  summer 
cottage  on  a  mountain  trout  stream. 

Others  would  like  to  build  power  dams  in 
treasUTvy!  scenic  areas  like  Dinosaur  National 
Mbnimient,  or  Olader  National  Park,  or  in 
the  Kings  Canyon  of  California. 

Our  Job  Is  to  in-otect  the  public  interest 
In  the  public  lands.  Our  Job  Is  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  ra-derly  development  of  natural 
resources,  but  It  Is  our  task  to  Insist  that  all 
resource  values  are  given  due  and  proper 
consideration.  Sometimes  the  recreational 
and  scenic  values,  while  hard  to  measure  In 
dollars,  are  worth  far  more  In  terms  of  public 
welfare  than  a  power  dam  or  an  extra  proftt 
to  a  group  of  stockmen  In  the  production  of 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  meat 
•apply. 

The  second  battleground  of  urgent  na- 
tional Importance  which  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention  stretches  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Literally,  It  reaches  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Paclflc,  and  It  must  be  fought 
In  every  State.  It  Is  the  battle  In  which  we 
•re  atUl  losing  ground.  It  Is  the  battle  for 
water  pollution  control. 

Tou  here  In  Rhode  Island  hare  set  an 
example  for  the  Nation  by  taking  the  Initia- 
tive, by  moving  from  feeble  defense  to  active 
offense.  In  your  fight  to  clean  up  your  vital 
water  resources.  So  you  know  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

But  taking  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  we  have 
done  little  more  than  feel  out  the  enemy  by 
probing  actions  and  lay  a  few  plans  for  at- 
tack. To  show  how  weak  we  are  in  pollution 
control,  let  me  point  out  what  has  happened 
within  the  past  few  weeks  In  Washington. 
In  a  flourish  of  economy,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  the  valiant  but  little  Pol- 
lution Control  Division  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  cut  its  appropriation  from 
$1,360,000  to  less  than  one  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  Senate,  which  claims 
to  be  the  worlds  greatest  deliberative  body, 
deliberates  enough  to  restore  this  cut. 

As  Arthxir  Carhart  wrote  in  his  book  Water 
or  Your  Life: 

ToUutlon  la  everybody's  problem.  Too 
often  therefore  it  Is  nobody's.  The  vicious 
theory  that  oiu-  streams  were  placed  where 
they  are  as  convenient  places  to  dximp  wastes 
and  let  whoever  Uvea  downstream  suffer  and 
striiggle  with  problems  created.  Is  obsolete. 
We  cannot  continue  to  allow  the  types  and 
voliunes  of  pollution  now  occurring  across 
the  land  to  rob  us  of  the  mviltlple  and 
repeated  use  of  water  wealth." 
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The  third  battleground  I  want  to  pinpoint 
for  you  Is  that  of  flood  control,  or  watershed 
development. 

For  years  conservationists  havw  preached 
that  historic  Kderal  flood-control  policy  has 
hitched  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  engl- 
ners  looked  at  the  main  streams  where  the 
waters   rolled   out   over  the   natural   flood 
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submerging  crops,  farmbotiaai  and 
1   towns.    Tbey   saw   tbe    <<»»«fr 
ras  most  spectacular,  where  it  got 
rnaoieltj,  and  ttaey  tried  to  apply 
^  there.    They  built  terecs  anu  big 
tbe  llooda  became  more  frequent 
dlaastroaa.  they  buUt  higher  levees 
'  ima.    It  was  like  trying  to  cure 
by  feeding  tbe  patient  cough 
rubbing  rouge  on  his  cheeks. 
Is,  neither  can  floods  be  controlled 
major  damage  prevented  by  build- 
stream  dama  and  levees.    That  la 
Booda  have  their  origlna  in  the  up- 
I  the  wateraheds  of  rivers.    There, 
ivatersheds,  and  along  the  smaller 
la  where  they  alao  do  the  most 
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all  the  damage  in  the  headwater 

the  form  of  soil  erosion — gulllaa 

hillsides,  sheet  erosion  in  the  cultt- 

fl4lda.  bottomlands,  covered  by   clay 

creek  banks  washed   oUt.  new 

ripped  across  fertUe  fields.     Most 

damage  la  beyond  repmlr — a  tragic 

national  breadbasket  which.  If 

.  can  spell  eventual  ruin  for  tbe 

piro^>erous  Nation. 

long  have  known   these 
Itbe  general  public  Is  becoming  aware 
But  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  new 
hold  In  the  Oovemment  of  tbe 
( {tates.     But    tbe    Idea    la    gaintiig 
In  Congress. 
Leglslajtlon  has  been  introduced  by  Con- 
gresamar  Hops,  of  Kansas,  Senator  Caslson. 
of  Kansa  i.  Congressman  Poacx,  of  Texas,  and 
others   tuit  would   start  shifting    the   em- 
phasis   1  rom    downstream    engineering    to 
flood  pre  rentlon  in  the  upper  watersheds. 
We  bai  e  an  opportunity  right  now  to  make 
Important  gain  in  this  sector.    The  Hoiiae 
iktlvea  wrote  into  the  Depart- 
;  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  a  new 
million  for  a  program  of  complete 
treatment  for  flood  prevention  and 
dontrol  on  50  small  watersheds  in 
UnltNl  States.     These  would  be  pilot- 
dei  ocmstratlons,  scattered  throughout 
1  ry.    Some  ot  this  work  would  be  In 
Purpose  would  be  to  show 
public,  and  the  Oovnnment.  how  this 
W(  )uld  work — how  it  can  abate  floods, 
evenljually  reduce  the  cost  of  mainstream 
engineering  works,  at  a  terrific  aav- 
taxpayera. 
put  the  $5  million  Item  In  the 
the  Senate  canve  along  and  kicked 
In  ao  doing  the  Senate  refiected 
ime  oaatfled  approach  to  the  whole 
program.      Perhape   they   re- 
Infiuence    of    tbe    downstream 
who    for    obvioua    reasons    dont 
pilot  plant  demonstration  of  wa- 
tnatment. 
repo  -ting  the  cut,  the  Senate  Conuxilt- 
A{  proprlatlona  said  this: 
&  crease  recommmded  by  the  con»- 
to  deny  this  approach  to  a  recog- 
prol  ilem  •  •  •  the  committee  believes 
undnibtedly   many   of   these   projects 
gieat  merit,  but  Is  of  the  opinion 
ihould  take  tbe  appropriate  parlla- 
c  mirse  as  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944." 
otixtr   worda.   the   Senate   committee 
ea<b  little  watershed  project  should 
to  pass  through  the  Public  Works 
for  authorization.  Just  like  each 
sfperdapcr.  hundred  million  dollar 
Tl^e  whole  appropriation  for  60  pilot 
projects  doesnt  even  amount  to 
IS  the  Interest  mx  one  big  Army 
<am. 
Seiate  knocked  out  this  watershed 
qut  we  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
back  Into  tbe  bill  In  conference 
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troi  and  stream  de^wloptnent.  These  are 
by  no  meana  tbe  only  oonaenratlon  fights  go> 
Ing  on. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  certain  private  Intereat 
groupa  choae  to  Interpret  the  restilts  of  the 
1952  national  election  as  an  invitation  to 
launch  raids  on  the  national  forests,  na- 
tional parks.  Federal  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  public  lands.  They  are  doing  thdr 
best  to  sell  Congress  on  the  Idea  that  Ameri- 
can voters,  by  turning  over  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  a  new  administration,  gave  tacit 
consent  to  aucb  ralda.  Tbe  voters  did  no 
such  thing. 

But  standing  squarely  across  tbe  path  of 
the  raiders,  atandlng  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  In  natural  reeoarces.  are  two  major 
fortifications. 

One  la  tbe  doctrine  of  conaervatlon  be- 
queathed to  hla  Nation  by  Tbeodore  nnoeo 
vett;  title  principle  of  "tbe  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run." 
Thank  God  there  are  many  able  men  In  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  Statea  wbo  stand 
ready  to  fi^ht  for  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  brand 
of  conservation. 

The  other  major  fortification  Is  publle 
opinion  Itself — alert  and  informed  opinion, 
spearheaded  by  organised  conaervatlonlata. 
aware  of  the  values  at  stake. 

In  tbe  final  analysis,  your  job.  and  my  job, 
la  to  put  public  opinion  to  work  for  conser- 
vation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oasQoif 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPREBZNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  short  trip  over- 
seas, having  been  named  by  Speaker 
Martin  as  an  adviser  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Sixth  World 
Health  Assembly  which  met  on  May  5  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues. Representative  Hats  of  Ohio, 
accompanied  me  to  Geneva,  also  as  an 
adviser. 

The  delegation  from  the  United  States 
was    chairmaned    by    Dr.    Leonard    A. 
Scheele.  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Educa- 
tlMi.  Health,  and  Welfare.    There  were 
17  members  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation.   It  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
this  assembly  2  years  ago  in  a  similar 
capacity.     There  were  over  80  nations 
represented  at  this  annual  meeting  of 
this  important  assembly.    It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  note  the  nations  repre- 
sented which  I  will  list  alphabetically: 
Afghanistan.  Argentina.  Australia.  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Brazil,  Cambodia,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba.  Den- 
mark. Eciiador,  Egypt,  Pfnland.  France, 
French  zone  of  Morocco,  Germany.  Gua- 
temala. Hashemlte  lOngdom  of  the  Jor- 
dan,   Iceland,    India,    Indonesia.    Iran, 
Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy.  Japan,  Korea, 
Laos.    Lebanon,    Liberia.    Luxembourg, 
Monaco.  Mexico.  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land,  Norway,   Pakistan.   Peru,   Philip- 
pines, Portugal.  El  Salvador,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Southern  Rhodesia.  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Syria,  Thailand,  Tunisia, 
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Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland,  United  Kingdom  of  Libya. 
United  States  of  America.  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Vlet-Nam,  and  Yugoslavia, 
Nicaragua. 

This  organization,  while  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  is  an 
Independent  organization  in  most  re- 
spects and  Is  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  international  public  health 
questions  and  the  formulation  of  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  designed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  throughout  the  world 
and  also  to  improve  the  general  level  of 
health  worldwide.  It  has  performed  a 
most  Important  work  in  this  respect.  In 
a  larger  sense  It  is  most  encouraging  to 
have  such  a  large  group  of  nations  en- 
circling the  globe  meet  together  in  unity 
and  in  a  common  purpose  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  all  of  the  nations 
cannot  get  together  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  and  In  a  similar  free 
and  cooperative  manner  settle  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  problems 
that  are  international  in  scope  which  are 
bringing  discord  and  misunderstanding 
between  world  powers,  ultimately  re- 
sulting in  cold  or  shooting  wars. 

One  significant  event  that  took  place 
at  the  Sixth  World  Health  Asserably  was 
the  retirement  from  office  of  the  Director 
General  of  tbe  organization.  Dr.  Brock 
Chlsholm.  who  for  7  years  had  directed 
the  activities  of  the  organization  with 
outstanding  efficiency  and  success.  He 
was  succeeded  in  this  important  office  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  Candau  who  was  born  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  1911.  Dr.  Candau 
completed  his  medical  studies  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  State,  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  at  the  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Baltimore.  United  States  of 
America.  He  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Service  Especial  de  Saude 
Publlca.  a  public  health  program  that 
operates  in  a  region  comprising  almost 
half  of  Brazil.  In  1952  he  became 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau.  Washington,  which  is 
also  the  regional  office  for  the  Americas 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Ear- 
lier, Dr.  Candau  served  for  2  years  at 
WHO  headquarters  in  Geneva,  first  as 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Organization 
of  Public  Health  Services,  and  afterward 
as  Assistant  I>lrector -General  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Advisory  Services. 

After  the  swearing-in  ceremony  before 
the  Sixth  World  Health  Assembly  In 
Geneva,  Dr.  Candau  told  the  delegates 
of  70  nations: 

Built  on  the  firm  foundations  of  our  con- 
stitution, the  legacy  of  6  years  of  work  Is  now 
being  handed  over  to  me  by  Dr.  Brock  Chls- 
holm. It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact 
that  I  follow  him  In  office  makes  it  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  outline  here  any  new  program 
of  action  or  to  submit  to  you  any  fresh 
proclamation  of  faith. 

Indeed  to  aU  of  us.  and  to  thousands  out- 
side WHO,  the  name  Chlsholm  meana  far 
more  than  Just  that  of  the  first  Director- 
General  of  WHO.  It  Is  a  name  that  has  be- 
come identified  dtiring  the  last  few  years 
with  the  basic  Ideals  of  the  organization: 
Infinite  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man,  wher- 
ever and  under  whatever  conditions  he  Uvea, 


dear  fnd  aerene  vision  of  tbe  forces  which 
will  decide  his  fate,  and  unbroken  deter- 
mination to  devote  every  day's  energy  and 
work  toward  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  world 
community  In  which  the  material,  splrltiial, 
and  cult\iral  progress  achieved  by  each  na- 
tion wUl  benefit  all. 

I  know  that  I  shall  have  deserved  tbe  trust 
you  have  placed  In  me  If  I  follow  the  path 
which  that  great  leader.  Dr.  Chlsholm,  has 
traced  for  all  thoee  whose  hopes  for  a 
healthier  world  are  intimately  linked  to  tbe 
success  of  owe  organization. 

Dr.  Chlsholm,  the  retiring  Director- 
General,  in  his  last  speech  to  the  Assem- 
bly, made  a  significant  address  which  Is 
both  factual  and  historic  and  of  deep 
interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  success  of  this  worldwide  assembly 
which  has  made  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  world  health  and  cooperative 
fellowship  among  nations  for  the  com- 
mon purpose  to  benefit  mankind. 

The  address  follows: 

Ths  Chaixenqs  or  Oua  TXscss 
(By  Dr.  Brock  Chlsholm) 

The  eth  World  Health  Assembly  marks  the 
end  of  my  7  years'  association  with  the  work 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.  I  feel 
that  I  owe  It  to  those  who  have  honored 
me  with  the  office  I  am  about  to  relinquish, 
and  to  all  the  peoples  represented  in  this  or- 
ganization, to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
progress  WHO  has  made  toward  the  objec- 
tives of  world  health  and  world  peace. 

The  results  obtained  by  WHO  in  recent 
years  do  not  need  to  be  emphasized  in  this 
gathering.  It  Is  Indeed  clear  to  all  of  us — 
and  It  Is  alao  becoming  clear  to  an  Increas- 
ing niunber  of  people  outside  the  organiza- 
tion— that,  from  the  blue-print  of  1946. 
WHO  has  been  tiimed  Into  a  going  concern. 

Throughout  the  five  continents,  experts 
and  teams  of  WHO  are  today  assisting  na- 
tional health  authorities  in  developing  and 
perfecting  their  means  of  controUing  Illness 
and  of  assuring  better  health.  Because  of 
WHO,  and  all  thoee  working  beside  WHO, 
epidemics  and  diseases,  which  hitherto  have 
been  killing  and  incapacitating  millions  of 
people,  are  no  longer  considered  as  normal 
hazards  of  human  life. 

Thanks  to  a  great  nimiber  of  health  proj- 
ects undertaken  individually  or  collectively 
by  the  States  who  Joined  in  WHO,  there  is 
fresh  hope  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
populations  of  the  world  whose  strength  to 
live  and  capacity  to  work  Is  stIU  undermined 
by  Ill-health. 

Above  aU,  for  the  first  time  In  history 
there  Is  today  a  world-wide  organization 
endowed  with  the  power  of  direction  and  co- 
ordination, an  organization  which  can  see  to 
it  that  Internationally  available  means— eo 
badly  needed  for  the  Improvement  of  health 
and  so  limited  In  scope — are  used  In  the 
most  economical  and  effective  manner. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
we  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  long 
and  challenging  endeavor.  Whether  the 
promises  which,  for  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
have  become  identified  with  the  very  name 
of  WHO,  can  be  fulfilled,  will  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  a  number  of  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
organization  can  be  met. 

One  of  these  conditions  Is  the  partictpa- 
tion  of  all  nations  in  the  work  of  WFO. 

The  whole  concept  of  this  organization,  aU 
the  principles  Included  In  Its  constitution, 
are  based  on  this  simple  truth:  In  our 
shrunken  world,  health,  like  peace  and  se- 
curity, is  indlviaible  and  mankind's  fight 
against  illness,  its  major  enemy,  can  be  won 
only  through  the  concerted  effort  of  us  a^l. 

Tbe  hopes  we  had  5  years  ago  that  WHO, 
as  a  nonpoUtlcal  body,  could  be  spared  the 
Xrustratlng  effects  of  a  politically  and  psy- 


cbologlcaUy  divided  world  community  have 

unfortunately  not  been  realized. 

There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  any  nation 
to  stand  aside  from  an  international  effort 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  render  the  peoples 
of  aU  countries  physicaUy  and  mentally 
healthier  and  stronger. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  principle  of  unl- 
versal  solidarity,  which  presided  over  tbe 
birth  of  this  organization,  will  again  find 
Its  full  exemplification  in  WHO. 

A  lack  of  adequate  financial  means  Is  an- 
other factor  which  is  impeding  our  work 
and.  If  not  adjusted,  may  seriously  Inter- 
fere with,  the  progressive  development  of 
this  organization. 

What  WHO  la  now  spending  on  Interna- 
tional action  for  tbe  protection  of  tbe  health 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  tbe 
world  la  no  more  than  the  amount  many 
a  large  city  spends  on  its  own  municipal 
sanitary  arrangements. 

Indeed,  the  budgets  of  the  organization 
have  been  and  are  ridiculously  small,  when 
viewed  against  the  background  of  the  tre- 
mendous health  needs  of  a  world  In  which 
two-thirds  of  the  population  Is  stiU  de- 
prived of  tbe  benefits  of  modem  scientific 
and  medical  knowledge. 

If  WHO  is  to  help  effectively  to  close  tbe 
gap  which  now  separates  a  healthy  minority 
from  a  majority  which  continues  to  live  in 
bondage  to  disease  and  misery,  it  wlU  have 
to  be  given  the  budgetary  means  to  do  ao. 

If,  despite  the  two  handicaps  Just  men- 
tioned, WHO  has  been  able  to  achieve  so 
much  In  tbe  very  short  time  since  its  In- 
ception, this  was  because  it  was  guided  by 
assemblies  which  accepted  their  responsibil- 
ity in  the  cause  of  world  health  vrith  little 
or  no  concern  for  national  or  group  interests 
or  prestige. 

Much  of  the  future  of  WHO  wUI  depend 
on  tbe  continuing  abUlty  of  member  states 
to  send  to  the  governing  bodies  people  whoee 
vision  encompasses  the  health  needs  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  and  not  Just  that  of  a  group 
of  nations  or  of  one  particular  country. 

This  is  particularly  Important  where  the 
Executive  Board  is  concerned,  which  wlU 
be  able  to  play  Its  valuable  role  as  technical 
adviser  and  executive  organ  of  the  assembly 
only  if  It  Is  bound  by  no  obligation  except 
the  one  it  has  toward  the  assembly  Itself. 

I  firmly  believe  that  any  renewed  attempt 
to  amend  the  extremely  wise  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  WHO  constitution  concerning 
the  absolute  independence  and  impartiality 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  would 
be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  future  work  of  this 
organization. 

I  am  confident  that  If  the  secretariat 
which,  in  the  next  5  years,  will  profit  from 
the  expert  and  dynamic  leadership  of  Dr. 
Ccmdau,  is  granted  absolute  freedom  front 
coercion  which  may  be  attempted  by  any 
group.  It  will  continue  to  carry  out  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  board  as 
efficiently  as  it  has  been  doing  aince  the  In- 
ception of  WHO. 

A  harmonious  relationship  between  a 
world-minded  assembly,  an  Independent 
executive  board  and  a  free  and  reliable  sec- 
retariat can  overcome  practically  all  handi- 
caps which  might  interfere  with  the  fullest 
realization  of  WHO'S  potentialities. 

The  presence  of  Uie  Secretary-Oeneral  of 
the  United  Nations  at  this  meeting  of  tbe 
Assembly  emphasizes  another  essential  as- 
pect of  WHO'S  work  which  Is  also  of  great 
Importance  to  tbe  other  members  of  tbe 
U.  N.  famUy. 

As  we  go  on  with  our  q>eclallzed  work  In 
WHO  and  In  the  other  agencies,  we  tend  to 
become  absorbed  in  our  particular  assign- 
ments and  to  lose  sight  of  the  ptu-amount 
aim  for  which  each  of  our  organizations  was 
created:  namely,  to  lay  the  economic  and 
social  foundations  for  a  lasting  peace. 

One  immediate  restilt  of  such  an  attitude 
could  be  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  we  might 
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ual  agencies  are  serving. 

It  ta  bMleetf  elew  that,  keeping  In  mind  the 
interdependence  of  the  ec<moiBle  and  eodal 
factors  In  our  society,  gains  in  one  speelllc 
field  tend  to  lose  their  valxie  unleas  thiey  are 
accompanied  by  advances  in  other  fields. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  simply  that  the  WOTd 
"progress"  has  little  meaning  today  unless  It 
Is  appHed  in  a  total  sense.  It  is  obvioxis,  for 
example,  ttiat  even  if  health  campaigns  are 
carried  out  successfully  in  a  community, 
they  do  not  pmnote  social  progress  nier^ 
by  restoring  the  health  and  the  working 
capacity  of  a  niunber  of  its  members. 

There  has  been  no  social  progress  If  the 
physically  rehabilitated  people  merrty  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  dissatisfied,  or 
hungry. 

The  extra  labor  gained  through  such  cam- 
paigns will  mean  progress  only  if  the  people 
freed  from  disease  are  assured  of  capital 
Investment  for  production  and  stabilized 
markets  for  distriliution.  tf  they  are  thtis 
guaranteed  siifllcient  work  and  in  addition, 
given  adeqiiate  educational  and  mltxiral  fa- 
cilities for  themselves  and  their  children. 

On  the  otho*  hand,  neither  investment  of 
capital  nor  improvement  of  agricultural 
methods  wUl  lead  to  increased  productivity 
In  an  underdeveloped  country  unless  ade- 
q^Iatc  measures  are  taken  to  raise  tibe  health 
standards  of  the  pecq;»te  to  a  'iegree  which 
will  allow  them  to  work  eflLdently  In  both 
agriculture  and  industry. 

The  truth  that  nothing  short  at  a  wcrid- 
wide  and  concerted  effort  could  stamp  out 
the  economic  and  sodal  eondlUaDs  of  war 
was  dearly  conceived  by  the  nations  in  1M5. 
In  a  natural  reaction  to  the  horrors  of  the 
last  war  and  even  more  so  to  the  greater  hor- 
rors which  a  new  explosion  in  International 
Ufa  would  have  in  store  lor  mmn^^ind.  the 
peoples  of  the  world  gave  to  their  represenU- 
tlvea  In  San  Francisco  a  precise  and  blndlx^ 
Mnandate  "to  estabUab  conditions  uxMler 
which  justice  and  respect  for  the  obUgaUons 
arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of 
International  law  can  be  maintained.  »^*^  to 
promote  social  progress  and  better  standards 
<tf  llf e  In  larger  freedom." 

Tou  have  certainly  recognized  In  the  last 
sentence  two  principles  contained  In  the 
n.  N.  CSiarter.  and.  indeed,  nothing  could 
express  the  aspirations  of  the  world  better 
than  the  admirable  formulations  of  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  U.  N.  and  all  its  agen- 
cies were  biillt. 

We  must  admit  that  we  have  so  far  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  great  hopes  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  have  placed  in  us, 

D»P^te  occasional  upsurges  of  Internation- 
al concern  for  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  nnderprivlleged  populations  of 
the  wcx-ld — and  I  am  thinking  of  point  4, 
the  Colombo  plan,  the  U.  N.  technical  assist- 
ance program,  etc. — the  nations  of  the  world 
have,  in  their  search  for  security,  reverted 
to  techniqfaes  and  methods  which  the  evolu- 
tion of  technology  and  science  has  made  en- 
tirely obsolete. 

We  are  caught  In  a  vldous  clnae  which. 
If  unbroken,  cannot  but  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  our  civilization.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  know  and  constantly  proclaim  that 
the  more  fortvmate  nations  must  be  ready 
to  Invest  an  Important  part  of  their  resom-ces 
to  banish  the  fear  of  war— which  sooner  or 
later  may  well  lead  to  war— caused  primarily 
by  econ<»nlc  and  social  Insecurity  prevailli^ 
In  the  larger  part  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  precisely  the  fear 
ot  war  which  prevents  many  governments 
from  embarking  uptm  the  economic  rehabil- 
itation of  the  undCTdeveloped  areas. 

We  are  being  told,  indeed,  that  at  this 
time  overriding  priority  must  go  to  rearma- 
ment and  that  no  plans  for  large-scale 
eeottosttie  development  can  be  undertaken 
until  the  threat  of  war  subsides. 

And  so  we  witness  the  spectacle  of  govem- 
■Mikta  spendlac  hUUcna  U  «oUaa  U»  da- 
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the  Muxw  govemmsnts  profess 

unable  to  devote  some  #io  mit- 

Bnancing  1  year^  operation  of  the 

assistance  program,  genorally 

as  a  vital  sector  in  our  attempt 

for  peace  th/ough  positive  means. 

glaring   contrast   betweea   the   trw- 

saoillces  we  are  fcrtied  to  make 

up  Instruments  of  war  and  de- 

and  the  Insignificant  amotint  of 

Id  money  we  qpend  for  constructive 

is  symbolic  of  the  challenge  modem 

J^scing. 

a  challenge  which  Is  without  prece- 

history.    Man  must  now  learn  to 

himseif  and  to  get  along  with  all 

a  world  In  which  the  dimensions 

es    have    radically    changed 

of  the  past. 

reshape   his   entire  pattern   of 

and  behavior  in  order  to  build  up 

new  system  of  human  rrtation- 

to  a  changed  world. 

realise  that  ruthless  competition. 

1  ule  of  survival,  has  at  this  stage  of 

and  technological  development  be- 

onomous  with  suicide  for  all  of  us. 

It  has  to  be  replaced  by  cooperation 

mutual  understanding,   compro- 

agreement. 

to  achieve  this,  each  one  of  us 

that  the  welfare  of  his  own  na- 

dependent  on  the  welfare  of  all 

ind  that  therefore  we  xcusu  acquire. 

all  help  our  children  to  acqiilre, 

degree  of  loyalty  to  all  members  of 

community  as  a  whole,  irrespective 

in  race,  religion,  color,  or  any 

characteristics. 

I^Aiggle  for  prestige,  which  leads  to 

to  force  a  grotip  or  individual  will 

is  a  primitive  and  outmoded  be- 
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many  millions  of  people  have  not 

that   fact,   other   millions  are 

to  appreciate  and  admire  the  ability 

to  be  helpful,  to  be  con- 

e^ually  with  the  welfare  of  all  people. 

something  of  individual,  local,  or 

for  the  common  good. 

ibllitles  are  gradually,  btit  ever  in* 

recognized  as  the  nutrks  of  devel- 

m^tunty.  whether  In  nations  or  In  In- 
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against  this  background — and  it  is 

valid  measure  we  can  apply  today 

we   do — the   most   important 

the  World  Health  Organization,  or 

part  of  the  U.  N.  system,  does 

any  measurable  or  reportable  ra- 

have  achieved. 

to  the  solution  of  the 
3f  man  learning  to  live  peacefully 
can  be  found  in  the  evidence  it 
^hat  men  belonging  to  widely  dtf- 
sodal,  and  rellgiotis  systems 
usually  do  participate  in  genuine 
cooperation,  based  on  fraternal 
and  excluding  domination  by  any 
group  of  countries, 
generation  there  Is  no  sane  alter- 
to  accept  with  courage  and  deter- 
the  realities  of  a  new  era. 

for  courage,  determination,  and 
It  may  be,  for  martyrdom — is 
place  is  here,  wherever  we  may  be 
our  responsibilities  at  the  mo- 
action,  every  word  works  for, 
the  great  ideal  of  peace  on  earth, 
peoples  of  the  world,  not  only  in 
of  the  nations,  but  far  more 
in  our  dally  living,  will  decide 
and  our  childrms  shall  Uve  and 
and  fear  fur  worse  than  any- 
have  known,  or  whether  we  and 
eonstriKt  and  enjoy  a  happy  and 
'orld  community. 


S>eaker,  I  took  occasion  while 
to  visit  most  of  the  ci4>ita]s  of 
the  Eurcpean  nstlons  proceeding  from 
Qenevn.  iwitiarlaiid  to  Bpuixk,  Portusal, 


the  Netherlands.  Denmark.  Sweden.  Nor- 
way, Germany.  Austria.  France,  and  a 
short  stop  IneUhannon.  Irjeland.  I  made 
the  trip  by  TWA  transatlantic  airplane 
both  goinc  to  and  returning  from  Ge- 
neva. I  was  again  impressed  by  the 
great  gains  in  modem  transpMrtation 
which  permitted  me  to  leave  Paris  at 
7 :30  p.  m.  cme  evening  and  arrive  in  New 
York  at  8:30  a.  m.  the  following  morn- 
ing and  by  9:30  a.  m.  Washington.  D.  C, 
after  having  a  comfortable  10  hours' 
sleep  en  route  which  left  me  in  fine  fettle 
for  an  active  day  in  my  office  and  on  the 
floor. 

My  purpose  on  this  hurried  trip 
through  the  European  counti-ies  was  to 
gather  as  much  firsthand  infoixaation 
as  possible  on  the  economy  and  stability 
of  the  areas  visited  from  our  diplomatic 
representatives  and  civilian  agency  offi- 
cials who  are  located  in  these  several 
countries,  as  well  as  the  viewpoints  of 
the  local  citizens.  We  have  contributed 
over  $30  billion  to  foreign  aid  since  Wortd 
War  n  ended  and  it  is  of  interest  to  those 
of  iis  here  in  the  Congress  to  know  what 
is  being  done  with  the  American  tax 
dollars  and  if  the  purpose  is  being 
achieved  to  work  out  the  soluticm  of  our 
world  problems  and  bring  about  world 
stability  and  protection  for  the  free  na- 
tions against  the  advances  of  commu- 
nism. In  the  main  I  foimd  all  of  these 
nations  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Most 
of  them  have  reached  a  goal  of  produc- 
tion far  in  excess  of  that  attained  before 
the  war.  Many  of  them  are  operating 
on  balanced  budgets  and  their  tax  bur- 
dens do  not  seem  to  bear  as  heavily  on 
the  citixens  as  does  the  tax  burden  in 
America. 

I  found  a  friendly  and  cooperative 
qjlrlt  towaird  otir  country  in  most  of  the 
countries  I  visited.  In  most  of  the  na- 
tions the  communistic  philoaophy  is  not 
making  much  headway  outside  of  France 
and  Austria.  Austria,  as  you  know,  is 
under  the  domination  of  Russia  and  a 
tight  control  is  maintained  throughout 
the  nation.  In  fact,  as  those  of  us  who 
were  proceeding  to  the  airport  to  depart 
took  pcusage  on  a  bus  in  Vienna  a  Rus- 
sian soldier  with  a  military  rifle  boarded 
the  bus.  k>cked  the  door  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  door  facing  an  of  us 
throughout  the  entire  Journey  through 
the  Russian  nne  to  the  airport. 

While  in  Vienna  I  took  occasion  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Xntematlonal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  was  in  ses- 
sion there  at  the  time.  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  a  wide  variety  of  meetings  and 
events  giving  me  a  cross-section  picture 
of  the  continent. 

The  people  of  these  various  countries 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  seem  less 
war  conscious  than  do  we  here  in  the 
United  States.  The  countryside  seems 
prosperous;  the  farms  are  well  tilled: 
the  buildings  kept  in  good  order,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  cleanliness,  fru- 
gality, and  thrifty  operations  seems  to 
prevail  throughout  the  farm  areas. 

I  took  occasion  to  vl^t  Ekust  Berlin 
which  is  under  the  control  of  Russia  and 
found  a  marked  contrast  of  that  area  as 
compared  with  the  American,  English, 
and  nrench  sectors.  The  bomb-damaged 
buildings  in  many  instances  remain  as 
they  were  following  the  war.    There  la 
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little  merchandise  on  display  in  the  win- 
dows and  Russian  armed  soldiers  and 
guards  at  every  street  Intersection,  and 
any  cooperation  in  the  control  of  this 
large  city,  between  the  east  and  west 
sectors,  is  nonexistent. 

As  I  winged  my  way  back  to  New  York 
Harbor  in  the  early  dawn.  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  poet's  lines,  when  he 
said: 

Breathes   there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said 
This  is  n>y  own.  my  native  land. 

It  was  a  wonderful  feeling  of  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  set  foot  again  in 
America,  the  last  retreat  for  liberty  in  a 
troubled  world. 


Witaettes  for  Defease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRE8KNTATXVE8 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Saturday, 
June  27.  1953: 

WrrNzssxs  voa  Dxrmsb 

The  case  for  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  the 
defense  budget  has  now  been  made,  and  it 
has  been  made  by  men  in  a  position  to  know 
what  the  Nation  needs  to  defend  itself. 

First,  there  is  Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  one 
of  the  most  able  and  respected  men  in  our 
military  history.  He  warned  Congress  that, 
If  the  Korean  truce  talks  failed.  "T.  assiire  you. 
you  will  not  get  a  decision  *  *  *  for  $36 
billion  or  Ml  blUion  for  1954." 

This  plainly  means  that  the  power  for  vic- 
tory Ih  Korea  alone  would  cost  more  than 
the  $41 -million  budget  of  the  Truman  sd- 
ministratlon.  JTet  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration has  slashed  that  by  $5  billion. 

General  Bradley's  testimony,  though  only 
now  made  public,  was  given  to  Congress  last 
month.  At  that  time  the  Nation  was  puazled 
as  to  whether  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 
had  won  the  apftroval  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  new  economy  program. 

It  Is  plain  now  that  Oeneral  Bradley,  the 
retiring  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  had 
already  told  Congress  that  the  military  lead- 
ers did  not  support  the  cuts  in  defense  goals. 

Nor  is  this  all,  Senator  Stuakt  SnaNvroN. 
In  his  first  floor  speech,  said  what  General 
Bradley  had  said,  and  more.  The  former  Air 
Force  Secretary  charged  that  major  defense 
decisions  had  been  made  by  "new  inexpe- 
rienced civilian  heads  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  single  top  miUtary  ezpert,"  Mr. 
STiciKorox  added  that  money  instead  of 
sectuity  had  determined  the  new  goals. 

Karlier  the  retiring  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 
Gen.  Hoyt  8.  Vandenberg,  carried  his  protest 
against  making  airpower  the  nudn  target  of 
economies.  He  opposed  planning  for  only 
lao  vrings  Instead  ot  143.  He  added  his 
objection  to  compelling  a  reduction  in  air 
personnel  while  the  Air  Force  was  still  strug- 
gling to  grow. 

Measuring  ir  power  In  terms  ot  planes  and 
wings  whUe  forgetting  the  men  to  keep  them 
flying,  said  General  Vandenberg,  "is  some- 
what related  to  our  buying  milli<Mu  of  new 
automobUes  while  forgetting  to  provide  high- 
ways and  parking  space." 

Still  another  objection  to  Secretary  WU- 
Mm's  budget  came  from  Gen.  James  A.  Van 


Fleet,  former  commander  In  Korea.  *^e 
ought  to  have  a  stockpile  of  ammunition,"  he 
said,  "rather  than  a  stockpile  of  gold." 

Previous  statements  by  General  Van  Fleet 
gave  much  c<»nfort  to  Bepublicaiu  eager  for 
a  tougher  policy  In  Asia.  But  how  does  a 
tougher  policy  Jibe  with  military  power  set 
even  lower  than  that  which  General  Van 
Fleet  earlier  said  was  too  low? 

None  of  these  experienced  witnesses  dis- 
credits President  Elsenhower's  own  military 
experience.  What  they  ask.  in  effect,  is 
whether  nxllltary  or  civilian  ofllcers  estab- 
lished the  new  defense  program. 

None  of  the  witnesses  discredits  the  admin- 
istration's natural  concern  for  the  Federal 
biidget  and  a  healthy  economy.  What  they 
say  Is  that  our  defense  goals  ovight  to  be 
established  primarily  on  the  need  for  defense, 
not  on  the  need  for  economy. 

In  this  dangerous  world  national  security 
must  be  the  guide.  And  it  is  reasonable  to 
urge  Secretary  Wilson  to  make  sure  where  the 
road  goes  before  setting  up  new  signposts. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POHER 

or  mcmcsw 
IN  THB  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  an  editorial 
entitled  'The  Merchant  Marine."  pub- 
lished in  the  Reno  Evening  Gasette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Trb  MEacHAMT  Msanfa 

What  the  proper  size  and  composition  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  should  be  is 
now  under  study  by  a  Senate  Commerce 
SubctHnmittee.  The  aim  of  the  committee  is 
to  prepare  maritime  subsidy  bills  for  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  But  before  the 
committee  gets  down  to  specific  proposals 
the  chairman  wants  first  to  "make  some 
tangible  assessment  of  the  merchant  marine 
needed  in  the  national  interest.** 

Since  before  the  CivU  War  the  TWleral 
Government  has  promoted  the  development 
of  the  merchant  marine.  With  American 
intervention  In  World  War  I  In  the  oiling. 
Federal  aid  was  stepped  up  In  1916.  Until 
1928.  aid  took  the  form,  primarily,  of  low- 
interest  construction  loans  and  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment ships  below  cost.  Tlien  an  operat- 
ing subsidy  in  the  form  of  mall  iMyments 
was  instituted. 

President  Roosevelt  In  193S  asked  that  the 
shipping  sutKldles  be  tirought  out  into  the 
open.  The  following  year  Congress  adopted 
the  Merchtoit  Marine  Act,  which  provided 
construction-differential  and  operating-dlf- 
lerential  subsidies.  The  stated  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  foster  the  development  and 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
and  well-balanced  American  merchant  fleet. 
The  sulMidles  were  calculated  to  allow  Amer- 
ican lines  to  compete  with  lower-cost  foreign 
merchant  ships. 

Under  present  legislation,  60  percent  of  all 
(oods  purchased  with  mutual  security  pro- 
gram funds  must  be  carried  In  American 
bottoms.  Ttie  Export-Import  Bank  reqiiires 
shipment  imder  its  credits  to  move  in  Uhited 
States  ships  unless  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Admlnistratkm  recommends  waivers 
permitting  partidpatlan  of  foreign-flag  ves- 


EXTE3VSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MTSsTssnn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MississippL  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  action  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  week  in  eliminat- 
ing the  provision  from  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Extension  Act  which  would  have 
stacked  the  Tariff  Commission  was  a 
refreshing  example  of  support  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  foreign  trade  policy  which 
has  been  enunciated  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

When  the  House  voted  for  the  seventh 
member  of  the  Tariff  Commission  it  was 
primarily  acting  upon  a  basis  of  party 
line  politics.  Several  Republican  mem- 
bers who  voted  for  the  extra  member  had 
earUer  indicated  their  omiosltion  to  the 
proposition  by  introducing  bills  for  a 
simple  extension  of  the  trade  act.  with- 
out reference  to  the  Tariff  Commission, 
following  the  of&cial  request  made  by  the 
President. 

I  hope  the  conferees  who  consider  this 
bill  will  take  these  factors  under  con- 
sideration, and  accept  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion in  stopping  the  effort  to  stack  the 
deck  in  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
two  editorials  relative  to  this  matter 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
the  New  York  Times: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
XTpboldinc  Nonpaktisaksbip 

Action  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  rejecting  a  move  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  unbalance  the  Ttoiff  Commis- 
sion is  highly  encouraging.  The  committee 
approved  12  to  3  a  XMl  to  renew  tb»  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act — without  the 
House  injected  plan  to  raise  the  Commis- 
sion membership  from  6  (3  Republicans,  S 
Democrats)  to  7  (presumably  with  a  ma- 
jority for  the  party  in  power). 

The  act  sets  limits  on  the  changes  the 
President  can  made  in  tariffs  through  recip- 
rocal agreements.  The  Conomission  is  a  fur- 
ther limitation  on  his  authority,  and  the 
House  appeared  bent  on  making  it  an  in- 
strument for  turning  tratie  poUcy  back  to- 
ward protectionism.  The  plan  was  also 
frankly  one  for  destroying  the  established 
nonpartisan  nature  of  the  body  and  plac- 
ing it  under  partisan  contnd. 

Renewal  of  the  act  unchanged,  as  the 
President  requested,  would  mean  simply  a 
standstill  pending  a  thorough  restudy  of 
the  whole  question.  Renewal  of  the  act 
with  the  House  plan  Inclxided  woxild  mean 
two  steps  backward — one  toward  less  trade, 
the  other  toward  more  partisanship.  The 
Senate  committee  refused  to  take  these 
steps.  If  the  whole  Senate  goes  along  there 
should  be  a  good  chance  to  eliminate  the 
House  scheme  tn  conference  conunittee. 
Such  a  decision  would  uphold  a  nonparti- 
san. fact\xal  approach  to  tariffs.  That  la 
worth  fighting  for. 

(nram  the  New  York  Times] 
No  Tm  ram.  Hawlkt-Smoot 
The  attempt  of  high-tariff  Republicans  to 
turn  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  Into  a 
partisan  body  by  the  addition  of  a  seventh 
member  has  been  defeated  in  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  after  winning  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House.    We  may  now  hope  that  this 
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"mora  adeqtwte  protection,**  to  qoote  Rep- 

resentstlve  SncPsoir  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
left  out  of  the  act  extending  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreementa  program  until  June  12, 
1964. 

Ae  the  law  now  etanda,  the  Commlaslon'a 
6  members  mxist  not  Include  more  than  8 
of  any  one  political  party.  The  aim  of 
this  requirement  was  to  take  tariff-making 
out  of  politics.  President  Elsenhower  asso- 
ciated himself  with  this  principle  when  he 
propoeed  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  Com- 
mlasion  to  make  "a  broad-gaged  study  Into 
the  question  of  what  our  foreign  economic 
policy  should  be,"  but  he  associated  himself 
with  the  Simpson  point  of  view  when  he 
gave  his  assent  to  the  seven -member  pro- 
posal. 

This  Is  one  of  the  Instances,  perhaps.  In 
which  the  Presidential  dealre  for  party  unity 
went  too  far.  There  Is  no  possible  unity 
between  those  who  want  a  bipartisan  tariff, 
designed  to  increase  trade  between  our 
friends  and  ourselves,  and  those  who  are  out 
to  provide  additional  gravy  for  Industrlee 
that  haven't  been  prop«ly  classlfled  as  In- 
fant since  Lee's  surrender. 

No  responsible  person  Is  proposing  de- 
structive competition  between  our  Industries 
and  foreign  Industries.  What  Is  needed  Is  a 
constructive  relationship  In  which  surpltises 
and  scarcities  can  be  evened  out,  and  In 
which  dollars  needed  abroad  can  be  exported 
In  exchange  for  values  received  not  as  gifts 
or  as  unrepayable  loans.  Economic  rela- 
tionships are  part  of  the  eaeentlal  structiu-e 
of  the  free  world.  If  they  are  defective  we 
all  s\iffer,  employers  and  wwkers  In  ivotected 
Industries  Included.  We  Just  cant  afford  any 
more  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  programs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
^.  or 

HON.  BARRATT  (THARA 

or  iLUMOia 
IN  THE  HOI78S  OF  REPRBBERTATnnSS 

Tuesdav,  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUlnols.  Ur.  Speaker. 
as  soon  as  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
4495  had  been  adopted  by  both  bodies, 
I  requested  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
prepare  for  me  a  summary  of  the  new 
doctors'  draft  law.  On  the  day— yes- 
terday— that  the  act  was  signed  by  the 
President,  I  mailed  copies  of  this  sum- 
mary to  the  physicians,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians  in  the  district  in  Illinois 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

It  is  possible  that  other  Members  may 
desire  to  make  use  of  this  summary  in 
correspondence  with  interested  constit- 
uents. Hence  by  unanimous  consent 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  said  summary: 

SmocABT  or  H.  R.  4488.  83s  CoKOBBsa.  Ann 
AooPTToir  or  tbx  CoNnaxMcx  Rxpobt  bt 

TBZ  HOUSE  Airo  THS  SSMATX 

Defines  "active  service"  by  doctors,  den- 
tists, veterinarians,  etc.,  subject  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  Include  full-time  duty 
(other  than  duty  for  training,  except  In 
the  case  of  thoee  now  performing  such  duty) 
in:  (1)  active  military  service;  (3)  active 
military  service  subsequent  to  September  16, 
1940.  In  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  Its 
reserve  component:  (3)  pubUc  service  as  a 
conscientious  objector  performed  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act;  (4)  service  before  Sep- 
tember 2,  1846.  in  the  armed  forces  of  an 
•Uy,  and  (B)  service  by  United  SUtea  clU- 
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Bens  with  the  Paxumia  Oanal  Health  Depart- 
between  September  16.  1840.  and  Sep- 
I.  1940.    Provides  that  persons  now 
Into  a  period  of  active  duty  for 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
be  permitted  to  count  that  service 
)  duty  or  active  service.     Provides 
credit  shaU  be  given  tot  the  pur- 
thls  act  for  time  spent  In  any  spe- 
tralnlng.   senior-student   program. 
~g  a  physical  examination,  on  ac- 
for  training  or  service  after  AprU 
with  any  agency   (other  than  an 
f6rce)  which  need  not  approve  a  vol- 
Resignation. 

persons  who  have  served  for  21 
or  longer  after  September  16,  1840, 
auction  except   in  case  of  war  or 
emergency.     Permits  the  eommls- 
af  an  otherwise  eligible  alien  upon 
S  of  such  oath  of  service  and  obe- 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
n  lieu  of  the  oath  of  allegiance), 
and  expands  the  present  language 
Rlth  the  advisory  fimctlons  of  the 
committees, 
the  commissioning  of  persons  In 
list  category  who  have  stifflcient 
to  ranks  commensiirate  with  their 
;.  experience,  or  ability.    Allows  re- 
nrs  not  otherwise  reqxiired  to  regis- 
dlscharged  of  their  conunissions 
have  been  12  months  or  more  on 
after  September  8,  1850.    Per- 
Presldent  to  call  up  members  of  the 
^tegories  of  special  registrants  to 
35  (now  July  1,  1853)  for  periods  of 
follows:  (1)  24  months  if  less  than 
of  service:   (2)   21  months  if  be- 
uid  12  months  of  prior  service;  (8) 
If  between  12  and  15  moaths  of 
>;  and  (4)  15  months  If  15  or  more 
of   prlOT   service.      Allows    certain 
upon    application    therefor,    of 
r  iglstrants,  etc..  who  have  had  more 
'  pontbs  of  service;  and  continues  In 
the  term  of  active  duty  under  the 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
<ymmlsslons  of  doctors,  dentlsto.  etc.. 
slated  to  esplre  after  the  conclu- 
term  of  years.     Reduces  from  21 
17  months  the  length  of  service 
to  qualify  for  priority  IV  for  doc- 
•erved  mi  active  duty  for  a  period 
■  or  more  folic  /Ing  the  completion 
( ducatlon.    Pet  mlts  physicians  and 
o  volunteer  for  acUve  duty  as  re- 
"^ers  for  not  lees  than  24  montha. 
the    $100    equallaatlon    pay    for 
I  Ad  doctors  to  July  1,  1955,  and  In- 
v^terlnarlans  In  the  ranks  of  com- 
oOcei*  of  the  qwdallst  categories 
this  act. 
ijppUcatlon.  permits  the  release  at 
and  dentists  who  would  not  other- 
been   subject   to   Induction   or 
active  du^  had  servloe  which  is 
under  this  act  been  In  effect  at 
of   their  Induction  or  ordw   to 


swer  to  which  wUI  have  Important  over- 
tones In  the  future: 

Wko  Ram  KoaxA? 

"Dr.  Rhee's  insolent  and.  as  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  suggested,  treacherous  acts  pose  a 
simple  but  important  question:  Who  Is  In 
charge  In  Korea,  the  U.  N.  or  Syngman 
Rhee?" — ^London  DaUy  Herald. 

That  Is  Indeed  the  question.  President 
Rhee  is  the  elected  chief  executive  of  a  sov- 
ereign state,  recognized  as  such  by  the  U.  N. 
itself.  Does  the  Herald  propose  that  the 
U.  N.  can  take  charge  of  every  country  It  aids, 
and  order  its  elected  officials  to  do  Its  bid- 
ding? 

We  may  not  agree  with  President  Rhee's 
position.  But,  to  paraphrase  Voltaire,  we 
should  defend  to  the  death  his  right  to  assi 
that  position.    For  that  la  our  right,  too. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
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Sunday  Star  of  June  28, 1953, 
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nV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  14,  1953: 

Pat  As  Too  Sib  TV — Aovbmt  or  STraacBxr- 
TioM  Vnno  DBPxinw  oh  SoLVXMa  Bomb  Ik- 
TBicuuro  Pboblbics 

(By  Jack  Gould) 

Box-offlce  television,  with  the  viewer  pay- 
ing for  what  he  sees  at  home,  seems  to  be 
attracting  new  attention.  Indeed  the  idea 
of  the  public  financing  the  programs  that 
come  into  the  home  may  prove  to  be  the 
next  big  controversy  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  resolve.  Cer- 
tainly the  potentlalltlea  and  problema  oC 
pay-as-you-go  video  are  Intriguing,  far- 
reaching,  and.  for  the  moment  at  least, 
pretty  confusing. 

Last  week's  developments  included  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Sklatron  BlectroQloa  h  Television 
Corp.  held  a  limited  demonstration  of  Ite 
system  of  subscription  television  and  showed 
over  WOR-TV  a  film  holding  out  such  prom- 
ises as  freedom  from  conmierdals,  new  full- 
length  motion  pictures,  operas,  ballets, 
Broadway  musicals,  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Walter  Olifalley,  the  genUeqaan  who 
controls  the  financial  destiny  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers  and  Branch  Rickey,  the  econo- 
mlaer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  spoke  out 
for  box-offlce  TV  as  the  ultimate  salvaUon 
of  major  league  baseball,  a  view  shared  by 
many  in  the  world  of  ooUege  football  and 
other  sports. 

(3)  WllUam  Lewis,  president  of  the  Ken- 
yon  *  Eckhardt  advertising  agency,  which  is 
putting  on  the  cosUy  special  Ford  Motor 
Co.  anniversary  extravaganaa  over  NBC  and 
CBS  tomorrow  night,  said  subscription  TV 
might  also  reecue  the  sponsor  from  video's 
mounting  costs.  Accordln;;  to  Variety,  Mr, 
Lewis,  who  for  some  years  has  been  one  of 
the  more  farseelng  gentlemen  In  advertising 
agency  circles.  Is  definitely  sold  on  fee  TV. 

(4)  The  International  Telemeter  Corp..  In 
which  Paramount  Pictures  has  more  than  a 
rooting  Interest,  similarly  held  out  a  new 
and  Intriguing  bait  for  the  advertisers.  With 
Its  system  of  box  office  TV.  the  company  said, 
a  sponsor  could  give  away  a  alug  with  the 
sale  of  its  product.  The  slug  would  entitle 
the  purchaser  to  see  a  hangup  show  for  free. 
Those  who  didn't  buy  the  product  would 
have  to  iiay.  One  way  or  another,  the  sponsor 
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could  hardly  lose  and  conceivably  might  even 
get  his  TV  advertising  for  free. 

QXTKSTIONS 

With  such  a  fliury  of  claims  and  predic- 
tions the  viewer  at  home  may  wonder  If  he 
Is  on  the  threshold  of  yet  another  television 
revolution.  The  immediate  answer  is  that 
he  may  very  well  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
latest  social  upheaval  isn't  going  to  come 
overnight.  The  questions  raised  by  box  office 
TV  are  real  beauts.  Woe  is  the  FCC;  It  gets 
all  the  headaches. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  competing 
systems  of  box  office  or  subscription  TV.  So 
far  there  are  three,  still  others  are  rumored 
In  sundry  stages  of  development,  and  all 
work  on  much  the  same  basic  principle. 
Their  only  real  difference  is  how  they  collect 
the  viewer's  money. 

All  the  systems  use  regular  television  sta- 
tions to  send  out  programs.  At  the  station 
both  the  picture  and  the  sound  are  subjected 
to  electronic  tinkering  which  makes  them 
unpalatable  to  watch  or  hear.  At  the  receiver 
there  is  a  gadget  which  restores  both  sight 
and  sound  to  normal  quality.  Every  time 
the  viewer  works  the  gadget  he  would  be 
laying  his  money  on  the  line. 

The  SkUtron  method  uses  a  bmlness- 
machlne  card  which  would  be  sent  out  by 
mall  each  week.  The  card  would  be  placed 
Into  a  punching  machine  attached  to  a  set. 
Press  the  right  punch  at  the  right  time  and 
you'd  get  a  show.  Then  the  viewer  would 
return  the  card  and  be  billed  for  what  he 
had  seen.  Meanwhile,  another  card  would 
be  maUed  to  him. 

Another  system  is  the  Phonevlslon  method 
of  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  which  already  has 
asked  the  FCC  for  approval.  Most  of  the 
Phonevlslon  pictiire  Is  sent  through  the  air 
In  the  usual  manner.  The  missing  part  Is 
transmitted  over  telephone  wiree.  Upon 
calling  the  right  niunber  the  missing  part  of 
the  pictiire  would  be  fed  into  the  set.  The 
viewer  would  be  bUled  later  for  what  he  had 
seen. 

The  Telemeter  system  uses  a  coinbox  at- 
tached to  the  set.  If  a  viewer  wanted  to 
see  a  given  program  he  eoiild  drop  anywhere 
from  5  oenta  to  $2.50  into  the  box  and  this 
would  bring  In  the  program.  A  concealed 
magnetic  tape  would  keep  a  record  of  what 
he  had  seen,  so  the  income  could  be  equi- 
tably distributed  among  the  program  pro- 
ducers, the  Telemeter  company  or  the  base- 
baU  team,  etc.  Collections  would  be  made 
at  regular  intervals.  This  system  apparently 
has  one  advantage  from  the  producer's 
standpoint.  The  viewer  pays  before  he  sees 
the  show,  not  after.  That  could  be  a  vital 
precaution. 

DILBlfMA 

The  FCCs  dilemma  wo\ild  seem  very  real. 
Should  it  approve  1.  2,  3  or  more  systems? 
By  what  criterion  would  it  authorize  a  fabu- 
lously valuable  monopoly  If  It  deemed  one 
system  enough? 

Even  before  it  gets  that  far,  however,  the 
commission  must  delve  into  a  fundamental 
sociological  and  economic  problem  of  even 
greater  magnitude.  Traditionally,  broad- 
casting has  been  made  available  to  every- 
body without  regard  to  the  Individual's  abil- 
ity to  pay.  If  the  airwaves  belong  to  all.  as 
they  do  under  Federal  law,  Is  it  fair  to  dis- 
enfrancise  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay 
the  price? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  vital 
side  to  the  question  of  public  Interest  in 
TV.  It's  no  secret  that  many  sponsors  are 
seriously  disturbed  over  the  rising  costs  of 
video,  though  the  proponents  of  subscrip- 
tion TV  adnxittedly  seem  somewhat  alarmist 
In  this  respect.  And  sports  prcHnoters  in 
particular  are  wondering  whether  they  are 
digging  their  own  grave  by  allowing  TV. 
Hollywood's  present  plight  needs  no  detail- 
ing. 

If  the  situation  should  reach  the  point 
where  sports  were  virtually  wiped  off  the 
screen  and  many  excellent  productions  not 


attempted,  would  the  public  prefer  to  pay  a 
fee  rather  than  not  have  the  chance  to  see 
such  attractions  at  all  on  TV?  The  answer 
would  seem  to  be  In  the  affirmative,  particu- 
larly if  it  meant  some  good  new  movies. 

One  of  the  more  enticing  and  exciting 
aspects  of  subscription  TV,  however,  is  that 
In  very  real  measxire  It  would  make  the 
viewer  at  home  the  boss.  No  longer  would 
there  be  the  slightest  doubt  what  he  had  or 
had  not  tuned  in  or  what  he  did  or  did  not 
like.  Even  a  so-called  minority-audience 
show,  such  as,  for  instance,  an  educational 
program,  might  turn  a  pretty  penny.  Tap- 
ping the  vast  TV  audience's  pocketbook 
could  mean  real  help  for  that  beloved  in- 
valid, the  legitimate  theater,  or  the  Metro- 
politan Of>era. 

Despite  all  its  Immediate  headaches  and 
problems,  subscription  TV  seems  well  worth 
a  try.  The  FCC  should  not  wait  too  long 
before  looking  Into  the  whole  matter  be- 
cause box-offlce  TV  conceivably  coxild  solve 
many  economic  and  qualitative  problems  in 
programing. 

But  there  is  one  humble  plea  to  be  made 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission. 
Please,  fellas,  dont  say  we've  got  to  pay  and 
still  listen  to  the  commercials.  The  eighth 
amendment  prohibiting  cruel  and  unusxial 
punishment  wasnt  written  for  nothing. 


Aviation  and  Miami  Interaational  Airpart 

EXTEI^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  SIKEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  an  in- 
teresting and  informative  speech  deliv- 
ered by  my  distlngiiished  and  able  col- 
league from  Florida,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam C.  Lantaff,  before  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  Hialeah  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  occasion  of  its  installation 
banquet,  Saturday,  June  20,  1953,  at  the 
Columbus  Hotel,  Miami: 

AVIATIOM   AND  MIAMI   iNTEXNATIOirAI,   AlBPOXT 

Mr.  Curry,  President  John  Stadnik,  mem- 
bers of  the  HiaJeah -Miami  Springs  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  guests,  and  friends,  probably 
the  most  momentotis  50-year  period  in  his- 
tory was  ushered  In  by  the  Wright  brothers 
at  Kitty  Hawk  In  1903  when  they  fiew  the 
first  plane,  powered  by  a  16-horsepower 
engine,  for  some  12  seconds.  Today,  our 
modern  Jet  engine  develops  the  equivalent 
of  over  10,000  horsepower.  The  Wright 
brothers  flew  at  a  speed  of  31  miles  per 
hour,  and  not  many  months  ago,  an  Ameri- 
can fiew  almost  40  times  that  fast — 1.238 
miles  per  hour.  This  year,  the  scheduled 
airlines  of  the  United  States  will  carry  an 
estimated  28  >4  million  passengers  more  than 
15  billion  miles.  Thus  we  have  witnessed 
power  flight's  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  We  could  truthfully 
say  that  progress  of  mankind  during  this 
50-year  period  has  been  geared  to  the  pro- 
pellor  pitch  of  aviation. 

The  growth  of  aviation  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  growth  of  Florida. 
Glenn  Curtlss,  founder  of  our  own  Miami 
Springs,  came  to  Florida  in  early  1903  for 
the  purpoee  of  testing  motorcycles,  and  these 
tests  later  resxilted  in  his  successful  aircraft 
engine. 

The  first  regulation  In  the  world  which 
pertained  to  aircraft  was  drafted  In  Klsslm- 
mee.  Fla..  in  1908.  The  proposed  dty  ordi- 
nance was  drawn  up  a*  a  joke  by  the  mayor 


and  wee  never  offldally  adopted.  But  it  pre- 
scribed the  limit  of  flight,  provided  for  an- 
nual licenses,  and  required  lights,  brakes, 
and  signal  systems  on  the  flying  machine. 

The  first  aircraft  wireless  was  Installed  tn 
an  aircraft  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  tn  1911.  One 
of  the  Nation's  first  airports  was  establlahed 
In  1912  on  a  tract  odt  land  which  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Miami  Springs  golf  cotuse.  In 
May  of  1913,  the  Key  West-Habana  flight  was 
mastered  for  the  first  time,  and  a  year  later 
America's  first  regularly  scheduled  airline 
began  operation  across  Tampa  Bay  between 
St.  Petersbiffg  and  Tampa,  Fla.  And  that 
same  year,  the  first  United  States  naval  air 
station  was  established  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 

At  the  beginning  of  hostUitles  in  World 
War  I,  Curtlss  Field  in  Miami  Springs  be- 
came a  naval  air  station.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  Marine  Air  Force  was  developed  and 
trained.  At  the  Army's  Carlstrom  Field  In 
Arcadia.  Fla..  In  1919.  the  first  guided  missile 
experiments  were  conducted.  In  fact.  15 
percent  of  the  Government  airfields  during 
World  War  I  were  located  in  Florida. 

Following  the  war,  Florida  provided  the 
sole  source  of  military  pilots  and  Carlstrom 
Field  was  known  as  the  West  Point  of  the 
Air  and  Pensacola  as  the  Annapolis  of  the 
Air. 

Florida  and  aviation  were  becoming  of  age 
In  the  twenties.  The  second  scheduled  air- 
mail service  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished between  Miami,  Tampa,  and  Jackson- 
ville in  April  of  1926.  Pan  American  Airways 
was  awarded  the  first  contract  to  carry  maU 
to  a  foreign  country,  between  Key  West  and 
Cuba.  Thus  the  first  International  airport 
was  established  at  Key  West. 

In  1928  the  first  nonstop  flight  from  Miami 
to  New  York  was  made  in  11  hours  and  10 
minutes.  An  airmail  contract  between  At- 
lanta. JacksonviUe,  and  Miami  was  awarded 
the  Pitcairn  Aviation  Co..  which  was  the 
forenmner  of  Eastern  Airlines.  Pan  Ameri- 
can fiew  from  Miami  to  San  Juan  for  the 
longest  over-water  operation  up  to  that  time. 
Scheduled  air-express  service  was  Initiated 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  in  1930.  This  was  only  1  year 
behind  the  first  venture  of  the  United  States 
In  the  field  of  international  air  transporta- 
tion of  property,  as  some  limited  service  was 
carried  on  with  Canada  in  1929. 

In  1982  aviation  activity  reached  Its  low- 
est ebb  In  Florida,  but  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
dustry and  many  Floridians  connected  with 
it,  were  not  to  be  broken.  Indeed,  they  com- 
bined to  keep  their  spirits  high  by  trans- 
porting whisky  into  this  country  by  air. 

In  1934  Ted  Baker,  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  pilot,  ticket  seller,  aircap  and  executive. 
brought  National  Airlines  to  Florida  from 
Chicago  by  winning  an  airmail  contract  to 
fiy  the  mail  from  Daytona  Beach  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Delta  Airlines  also  entered  the 
Florida  picture  at  this  time  In  the  role  of 
crop  dusting  in  central  Florida. 

By  now,  Florida  has  become  the  largest 
center  In  the  world  for  maintenance  of 
scheduled  aircraft. 

In  the  1940's,  war  again  challenged  avia- 
tion and  Florida.  Florida  became  the  hop- 
ping-off  point  for  the  MUitary  Aircraft  Ferry 
Operation  to  Africa,  and  the  Cannon-Bail 
express  run  to  the  BClddle  East.  Eglln  Field 
was  the  training  ground  for  General  Doo- 
little  and  his  Tokyo  raiders.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  first  President  to  fly  in  an 
airplane  while  President,  tocdc  off  from  Miami 
for  the  memorable  Casablanca  Conference. 
FVsUowlng  the  war,  the  Dade  County  Port 
Authority  completed  negotiations  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  36th  Street  Airport. 
Thus.  In  1946,  the  Miami  International  Air- 
port was  born.  Its  amazing  grov^h  Is  well 
Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that  In  1937,  the  air- 
port handled  some  21,000  domestic  pas- 
sengers and  slightly  over  47,000  international 
travelers.  Last  year.  Just  16  years  later,  the 
airport  handled  over  28  million  domestic 
and  nearly  700,000  International  passengers. 
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By  l9Sa.  thla  airport  luul  beoom*  an  im- 
portant hub  of  International  oommeroa.  as 
orar  106  mlllloa  pofonda  of  tntamatlooal 
cargo  wtn  hanclled.  How  haa  thla  growth 
affeetcd  the  economy  of  our  area? 

It  meana  a  payroll  of  otbt  $67  million 
annually.  It  meana  a  total  of  over  tiao 
million  worth  of  local  purchaaea  each  year: 
over  19  percent  of  the  airport  employeaa 
live  In  Hlaleah  or  lOami  Sprlnga.  which  haa 
eauaed  the  number  of  reaidencee  In  our  area 
to  Inereaae  well  orer  aoo  percent  In  the  paat 
4  yeara. 

Our  economy,  therefore,  la  Interwoven  with 
the  future  growth  and  aucceaa  of  the  Inter- 
national Airport.  That  the  future  of  thla 
Airport  la  dependent  on  the  continued 
gvowth  of  commerce  and  trade  with  our 
Latin  American  frlenda  la  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  by  1947.  total  ezporU  to  South 
Am«-tcan  countrlea  alone  constituted  30 
percent  In  dollar  value  of  aU  United  Statea 
cxporta  by  air.  Theee  flgurea  are  mfore  than 
doubled  when  almllar  flgurea  from  Mexico. 
Cuba,  and  Central  America  are  added  and 
the  conclualon  may  be  drawn  that  well  over 
half  of  all  the  International  air  traffle  of 
the  United  States,  orlglnatea  or  termlnatea 
In  Latin  America. 

The  exchange  of  coomierce  In  general  be- 
tween countries  la  algniflcant  In  two  major 
ways:  First,  it  la  a  means  erf  satisfying  eco- 
Bomlc  needi  and  Increasing  the  economic 
welfare  of  natlona  engaged  in  trade.    Sec- 
ond, commerce  becomes  a  medium  which  en- 
genders International  good  will  and  under- 
atanding.    Tlieee  faetois  loee  none  of  thetr 
importance  when  such  commerce  movea  by 
air.    In  fact,  the  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits are  enhanced  through  the  use  of  air 
commerce,  which  has  the  powerful  effect  of 
decreasing  time  and  »hrinfcir.g  space.    Coun- 
trlea distant  by  boat  or  rail  become  cloae 
nelghbcns  through  air  transport.    The  use  of 
the  airlines  for  International  trade  haa  the 
addlUonal  advantage  of  (^>ening  up  new  ven- 
tures and  fields  of  commerce.    Two  examples 
may  be  cited:  The  transportation  of  daily 
newspapers  to  foreign  countries  Is  becoming 
commonplace,    and    the    quick    delivery    of 
f*eeh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  strange 
to  the  importing  country,  is  becoming  an 
Important   item   of   commerce.    Neither   of 
these  commodltlea  would  enter  International 
trade  on  a  large  scale  without  the  advantage 
of  the  quick  deUvery  which  air  service  af- 
fords.   The  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
trade  with  ova  neighbors  to  the  south  la. 
therefore,  not  only  dependent  on  sound  for- 
eign and  tariff  policlee,  but  so  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  area  represented  here 
tonight.    But  what  have  we  done  about  It? 
We  encourage  our  South  American  friends 
to  expand  their  basic  industries  during  time 
of  war  so  as  to  provide  us  with  the  strategic 
materials   we   need   and   then   when   peace 
comes,  we  turn  our  backs  on  those  friends, 
exact  quotas,   erect   unscalable   tariff   walls 
against  many  of  theee  producers,  and  throw 
thousands  of  their  people  out  of  work.     The 
aupporters  of  the  high  tariff  policy  In  thto 
country  are  asking  for  higher  tariffs  on  cop- 
per, lead,  and  alnc.     This  has  caused  violent 
denunciaUons  In  such  friendly  countries  aa 
Chile  and  Mexico,    a  bill  has  Just  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congrees    and  It  has  power- 
ful   support— to    place    restrictive    Import 
quotas  on  Venesuelan  oU.  and  high  offlclato 
In  Caracas  are  now  calling  for  the  national- 
isation of  the  brandnew  Iron  ore  Industry  de- 
veloped by  American  companlea.    Last  week 
in  the  House  of  BepreeenUtivea.  the  high 
tariff  advocates  aucceeded  in  passing  legisla- 
tion to  pack  the  tradltionaUy  nonpartisan 
Tariff    Commission    with    high-tariff    advo- 
cates.   As  our  neighbors  see  it.  the  new  high 
tariff  drive  in  the  United  States  doea  not  re- 
spect   even    our   stanchett    friends.     Peru, 
which  had  become  one  of  the  meet  liberal 
countries  in  the  hemisphere  toward  United 
Statea  private  capital  and  which  la  the  see- 
caid    copper-producing    country    in    South 
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has  now  dapped  down  a  flat  50-per- 
eaee  on  tariffs  on  a  long  list  of  im- 
nerchandiae.  much  of  which  cornea 
I » Uhited  Statea.    Uruguay,  which  has 
«spected  United  States  Investments 
'"rred   our   numufacturers    to    any 
been  almost  taxed  out  of  the  plc- 
the  wool   market.     While   taxing 
.  out  of  the  wool  market,  we 
and  pay  the  highest  prices  in  bls- 
eoffee  and  other  producta  of  Com- 
Teated  Ouatamala.    What  is  more, 
coffee,  the  country's  chief  ex- 
eoiurce  of  Government  income,  to 
duty-free, 
proposed  inter- American  cultural 
center  which  would  hav?  done  so 
foster  good  will  and  create  a  better 
"'  _    with    our   South    American 
been  tossed  in  the  junk  pile, 
to  go  out  of  our  way  to  annoy 
good  neighbors  to  the  south,  upon 
are   so   dependent   for   strategic 
to  defend  America  and  upon  whose 
commerce  those  of  us  in  thto  area 
Our  friends  In  the  Carlb- 
Brea,  for  whom  we  profess  our  warm 
cannot  understand  why  we  re- 
ican   businessmen   and   toiulsts 
their  countries  to  pay  a  dlscrlmina- 
^rcent  transportation  tax,  when  no 
to  required  to  travel  a  few  mUes 
I  South  America  or  even  to  Com- 
■<lominated  countrlea  in  Europe  and 
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of  good  wm  In  Latin  America  to 
at  the  lowest  ebb  in  a  quarter  of  a 
Tou  members  of  the  chamber  of 
.  therefore,  are  vitally  concerned 
policies  of  our  Government,  and 
through  your  organization,  you 
.j-_  on  the  Nation  the  need  to  en- 
teedom  of  travel  In  the  Caribbean 
discriminatory  travel  restric- 
you  will  direct  your  energies  to- 
il Qg  that  the  annoxinced  good-nelgh- 
;  r  to  translated  Into  action,  and  not 
a  ntlnued  as  a  nice  sounding  phrase; 
"     you  will  support  the  President's 
policy  of  trade,  not  aid,  against 
bc^taging    efforts    of    the    high-tariff 
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of  aviation,  as  we  review  It  on 

anniversary  of  powered  flight,  to  a 

the  Initiative.  Ingenuity,  vtolon, 

»rance  of  the  pioneers  In  thto  In- 

Uthough  we  In  the  Hlaleah-Mlami 

a  -ea  have  recorded  a  remarkable  and 

{  Towth  in  but  a  sh<»t  few  years,  we 

the  chamber  of  commerce  by  dedl- 

'*"*•  to  these  same  attributes  that 

the  pioneers  In  aviation — can 

our  community  during  the  next 

r  the  flne  leadership  of  your  new 

141    unparalleled    record    of    civic 
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Of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

consent  of  the  House, 

Place  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

Rbcoro  a  fine  statement 

by  Emma  Bennett  Fowler,  of 

Tex.: 

OoD  BLzsa  Ambuca 
America  has  come  ringing  down 
i  of  time  ever  since  the  jtfay /lower 
our  shores,  whence  thto  Nation 


of  beauty  and  power  bad  Its  beginning  by 
the  direction  of  and  under  the  all  seeing  eye 
of  God. 

The  Bible  to  thto  Nation's  foundation,  for 
it  to  the  word  of  God  to  Hto  creatures;  and 
"blessed  to  that  nation  whoaa  Ood  to  the 
Lord." 

Our  forefathers  knew  that  It  was  only 
truth  from  God,  through  the  freedom  as  in 
Chrtot  Jesus,  that  they  could  build  a  free 
nation,  with  Jxist  laws  interpreted  by  Hto 
commandments,  that  could  ever  make  a  free 
people.  And  that  when  one  man's  liberty 
came  in  contact  or  conflict  with  another's. 
the  controversy  could  be  settled  by  these 
Jxist  laws  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  thto  to  what 
to  called  democracy. 

The  secret  of  thto  great  power  would  be 
liberty  of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  re- 
ligion. But  liberty  has  not  meant  that  man- 
kind can  grope  about  ignorant  of  the  Uws 
of  God:  or  that  It  gives  him  the  right  to  do 
as  he  pleases  regardless  of  anotherii  Uberty. 
They  must  be  converted  to  the  Uw  of  life 
as  In  Chrtot  Jesus,  which  ''frees  them  from 
the  Uw  of  sin  and  death." 

It  was  in  thto  faith  that  our  forefathers 
began  to  build,  feeling  their  way  and  search- 
ing for  religious  truth.  It  was  from  the  word 
of  God  that  Ideas  were  conceived  and  de- 
cisions were  made  that  formed  the  destiny  of 
men  and  Institutlona.  It  was  here  that 
men's  minds  were  enriched,  their  hearts  in- 
spired, and  their  souto  were  enlightened  with 
the  divine  truth  from  the  pages  of  the  N«w^ 
Testament. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  dome  of 
our  Capitol  BuUdtng  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
attest  to  thto  fact,  and  are  enduring  symboto 
of  our  country's  greatness. 

■arly  in  the  17th  century  America  began 
to  give  a  glimpse  of  freedom  to  the  perse- 
cuted people  of  the  world,  who  realised  there 
was  no  BUbsUtute  for  the  Bible,  that 
thoughts  have  power,  and  that  when  they 
conform  with  God's  ideas  it  would  conform 
one  to  God's  image. 

It  to  an  old  saying  that  necessity  to  the 
mother  of  invention.  The  Inunigrants  com- 
ing to  these  shores  to  make  a  nation  in 
which  to  shape  their  destiny  were  ao  lacking 
in  ao  many  things  necessary  for  human  iU» 
and  protection,  that  they  became  an  inven- 
tive people,  going  to  God  for  wisdom  which 
they  themselves  did  not  pnssMs  in  experi- 
menting with  their  Ideaa. 

Isaac  Watts  Invented  the  steam  englna. 
re70lutlonlzlng  travel  and  mucb  industry. 
Eli  Whitney  Invented  the  cotton  gin  that 
did  the  work  of  60  men;  and  Seth  Thomas 
and  hto  partner  Ell  Terry  saw  that  by  mass 
production  they  could  cut  the  coats  on 
clocks,  enabling  more  people  to  buy  and  mak- 
ing more  money  for  themselves.  And  so  It 
has  been  all  through  the  yeara.  Americans 
have  Invented  thousands  of  machines,  sav- 
ing men  and  Ubor,  enriching  themselvea  and 
the  Nation. 

Thto  free  way  of  Invention  also  made  them 
more  skillful  at  whatever  Job  they  were  do- 
ing, and  by  the  blessing  of  reading  God's 
word  and  worshiping  Him.  it  lifted  their 
hearts  and  minds  and  made  them  realise 
that  "God  had  not  given  them  the  sphit  of 
l'^'^^  o«  power.  love,  and  sound  minds" 
(2  Tim.  1:7).  Recognition  of  human  val- 
J*"*  ^"'^  Increased  as  a  prerequialte  of  better 
living,  and  th*y  knew  the  need  of  a  uni- 
versal moral  conscience.  Not  one  by  the 
opinions  of  neutral  man,  but  one  that  only 
God  could  give:  As  men's  minds  were  many 
times  in  enmity  with  God. 

And  that  It  might  be  known  to  be  of  God: 
-In  God  we  trust"  and  lettered  on  our  coin 
end  printed  on  our  $1  bllte.  a  "Pyramid  un- 
der the  all-aeelng  eye  of  God." 

It  to  the  common  obeervatlon  that  our 
cause  to  the  caxiae  of  aU  mankind:  that  we 
are  flghtlng  for  their  liberty  by  defending 

^K.'  °7w'  ''"'*  "  ■**"*  ^*  •"  experiencing 
thto  fighting  end  giving  our  own  llfeblood 
ror  the  world's  freedom  today  in  the  Korean 
conflagration. 
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The  traditions  of  America  are  Inseparably 
linked  with  religion.  Its  faith  inspired  our 
highest  achievements,  and  it  has  sanctified 
our  homes  and  fostered  in  them  the  solid 
virtue  and  strong  faith  which  has  molded 
our  national  character  and  shaped  our  course 
in  world  htotory.  When  schooto  and  colleges 
were  first  built,  the  Bible  was  chief  on  the 
ctirrlculiun.  Thto  invoked  blessings  on 
homes  and  teachers. 

Home,  school,  and  church  are  the  three 
pillars  of  the  power  of  our  Nation,  and  must 
be  in  all  the  future  retotlons  with  God  and 


The  Lord  requires  so  littto  of  us.  The 
inx>phet  Mlcah  says:  "Do  Justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  If  the 
aavages  who  are  overrunning  the  world  today 
would  only  realise  thto,  wars  would  cease 
and  we  would  all  have  an  understanding 
built  upon  a  firm  foundation.  In  the  Book 
of  Geneato  we  read  how  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
wandered  away  into  wickedness,  and  God  in 
Hto  holy  wrath  destroyed  them.  We  can 
also  see  what  modernism  has  dona  to  us  as 
a  nation. 

Modernism  in  the  churches  to  to  place  our 
own  reasoning  above  God's  Holy  Spirit  in 
interpreting  Hto  word,  making  it  conform  to 
today's  way  of  htunan  reasoning.  Thto  has 
made  chiirchee  lukewarm  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  made  them  impotent  in  ova  own 
Uvea— churches  that  enriched  otir  moral  na- 
tional character.  "We  have  refused  to  Uve 
under  God**  control,  and  now  live  under  gov- 
ernment control."  The  food  for  which  we  re- 
fused to  give  thanks  has  risen  to  exorbitant 
prices.  The  tithes  we  refused  God  we  must 
now  pay  In  taxes. 

God  heard  the  prayers  of  our  forefathers 
and  the  prayers  of  our  mothers  and  com- 
forted bereaved  families.  He  heard  the 
prayers  of  the  boys  In  the  foxholes,  and  fed 
those  who  were  stranded  at  sea.  There  have 
been  many  dark  nights  In  our  human  htotory 
where  God  heard  prayer  and  relieved  us. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  culture  of  spiritual 
tinderstandlng  and  peace  to  the  whole  world, 
after  two  cruel  bloody  world  wars  had  been 
fought,  many  nations  gathered  in  San  Pran- 
daco  to  organise  a  United  Nations  which 
would  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  When 
prayer  waa  annoiuced  one  high  in  our  Na- 
tion suggested  that  a  period  of  silence  be 
Instead,  as  there  were  many  languages.  But 
the  prayer  could  have  been  audible  and  In- 
terpreted to  each  nationality  in  that  august 
assembly,  though  some  would  pray  to  Idoto 
and  smne  even  to  Satan. 

Thto  was  like  a  stab  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Chrtotians;  as  It  seemed  here  was  where  ideas 
could  be  exchanged  and  decisions  might  be 
made  whereby  the  course  of  our  Nation's  des- 
tiny and  Its  Institutions  might  be  changed 
other  than  under  God,  the  secret  of  their 
greatness. 

By  seating  the  representatives  of  Satan  so 
highly,  and  giving  them  the  power  of  veto 
In  the  organization,  and  having  snubbed  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  we  have  taken  oiuselves 
from  under  God's  protection;  and  Satan  has 
been  pushing  us  about  ever  since. 

After  the  Pirst  World  War  Communists  be- 
gan infesting  our  Government,  schooto,  and 
churches,  and  have  continued  to  do  so;  and 
our  Nation  with  all  Its  moral  and  spirltiial 
culture,  has  been  declining,  while  that  of 
the  Conxmuntots  has  been  ascending.  Thto  to 
because  they  have  a  weird  creed  which  they 
spread  by  being  fanatically  inspired  by  Satan, 
whose  disciples  they  are.  It  to  with  a  mto- 
slonary  seal  they  spread  thto  poison  all  over 
the  world;  and  we  stand  helpless,  unless  we 
repent  as  a  Nation,  and  seek  God's  forgive- 
ness. Por  we,  by  this  national  gestxire,  have 
placed  ourselves  where  we  cannot  grow  spir- 
Itvially;  nor  can  God  answer  our  prayers. 
There  have  been  sellouts  before  the  U.  N. 
organization,  but  thto  national  gestiu-e  has 
grieved  God's  Holy  Spirit.  And  Ood  stands 
outside  the  door  knocking  with  Hto  nail- 
pierced  hand  all  these  8  years.  Because  there 
to  no  length  or  breadth,  height,  or  depth. 


in  God's  love  for  Hto  own;  and  it  seems  that 
a  Barabbas  has  been  chosen,  and  Christ 
again  crucified. 

On  April  30,  1863.  Abraham  Lincoln,  real- 
ising that  the  people  of  thto  Nation  had  wan- 
dered far  away  from  God  and  was  being 
ripped  asunder  by  evil  forces,  called  upon  it 
for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  God  heard 
their  prayers  and  cemented  ihto  Nation  by 
Hto  grace  when  they  repented  and  were  veil- 
ing to  obey  him.  Since  we  have  folded  so 
many  enemies  of  God  to  our  national  boeom, 
we  stand  convicted. 

And  now  the  fate  of  thto  Nation,  the  U.  N., 
and  the  world  to  hanging  in  the  balance. 
The  President  can  proclaim  a  day  of  faating. 
confession,  and  prayer.  Also  can  the  U.  N., 
even  though  a  minority  might  object. 

Our  world  to  now  divided  into  two  groups: 
Communtom  with  hammer  and  sickle,  and 
America  and  Chrtotians  with  cross  of 
Chrtot.  If  we  reinstate  ourselves  as  a  Na- 
tion with  God,  so  that  He  may  be  on  our  aide, 
we  must  not  sin  away  our  day  of  grace. 

Our  Nation  to  working  with  the  U.  N. 
which  to  working  on  natural  men's  opinion, 
which  many  times  to  In  enmity  with  God. 
There  to  no  compassion  or  mercy  in  the 
power  of  Satan.  It  to  not  God  who  gives 
lu  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  Satan,  that  he 
mi4,'bt  gain  hto  own  ends;  which  we  can 
plainly  see  be  does.  "God  gives  us  the  spirit 
of  power,  love,  and  sound  minds,  coupled 
with  mercy."  (II  Timothy  1:  7.)  If  the 
U.  N.  to  ever  constructive  it  must  be 
reorganised. 

Besides  tralUMW  in  our  own  Government 
everywhere,  our  allies  are  tricking  us  and 
selling  goods  and  weapmns  to  the  enemy; 
and  are  beginning  to  rldlcvile  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world.  Yet,  in  our  present 
relations  with  God,  there  to  little  we  can 
do  about  It.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  to  ova  boys  who  have  suffered  all 
the  atrocities  only  Satan  can  conceive,  and 
that  there  are  mUlions  ot  Reds  swarming  all 
over  the  world.  And  the  spending  of  our 
finance  to  such  that  It  does  little  good.  They 
have  gnarled  up  conditions  in  Korea,  so  that 
many  Solomons  cannot  untangle. 

Why,  to  our  friendly  efforts  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  received  by  other  nations  as 
sintoter  offers  of  friendship? 

As  Jesus'  nail-pleroed  hand  still  knocks. 
Justice  calto.  Today  if  you  will  hear  Hto 
voice  harden  not  your  hearts,  for  tomorrow 
God  may  draw  the  line  between  hto  patience 
and  hto  wrath.  "Though  our  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  He  can  make  them  like  snow."  And 
"whosoever  cometh  unto  Him:  He  will  in 
nowise  cast  out." 

May  God's  richest  blessings  be  upon  us  and 
our  Nation.    Amen. 

KlCMA  BCHNXTT  FOWUOU 


Aa  Appeal  for  Actioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OICLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
announcement  of  designation  of  40 
counties  in  western  Oklahoma  as  a  major 
disaster  area  eligible  for  drought  relief 
was  certainly  good  news  for  that  portion 
of  our  State,  but  the  proposed  relief 
measure  falls  short  of  meeting  the  actual 
present  need  for  action  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  in  Oklahoma. 

This  morning  we  received  a  copy  of  a 
wire  to  the  President  from  Acting  Gov. 
Raymond  Gary,  of  Oklahoma,  wherein 
the  Acting  Governor  made  it  clear  that 


the  entire  State  is  suffering  from  drought 
conditions  and  fnna  a  near  disaster  in 
the  price  of  cattle,  in  large  part  as  a 
result  of  the  forced  sale  of  many  herds 
because  of  drought  conditions. 

The  telegram  from  Acting  GoTemor 
(3ary  recognizes  the  situation  on  which 
I  have  been  receiving  the  most  alarming 
reports  possible  from  the  Second  District 
in  Oklahoma,  during  the  past  several 
weeks.  I  have  had  letters  from  farmers, 
from  catttemen,  from  merchants,  from 
bankers,  and  from  stockyard  operators. 

I  have  heard  from  ofBcials  of  Okla- 
homa Agriculture  &  Mechanical  College 
and  from  Gov.  Johnston  Murray.  Tlie 
house  of  representatives  of  our  State 
legislature  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "himdreds  of  Uiousands  of  cat- 
tle are  being  forced  upon  the  market  due 
to  drought  conditions,"  and  to  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  "at  present  or  lower  prices 
the  cattlemen  of  the  Southwest  are  faced 
with  financial  ruin." 

Homer  Duffy,  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa Farmers  Union,  reported  to  me  on 
Jime  22  that  "continued  drought  and 
depressed  cattle  prices  causing  herds  to 
be  liquidated  in  imprecedented  numbers." 

The  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion recently  reported  that  drought  con- 
ditions are  forcing  "hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cattle  upon  the  market,"  and 
further  reported  that  "the  cattlemen  of 
the  Southwest  are  faced  with  financial 
ruin." 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  I  have  made  direct  appeals  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, ard  to  other  Government  execu- 
tives for  action  to  meet  this  crisis. 

We  have  had  assurance  that  this  ac- 
tion will  be  taken,  but  as  yet  have  had 
no  assurance  that  it  will  cover  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Oklahoma,  which  Includes 
16  counties  containing  some  of  the  finest 
farmland  and  some  of  the  finest  herds 
of  cattle  in  the  entire  Southwest.  I  am 
today  placing  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  some  of  the  evidence  which  has 
come  to  our  oflBce  of  the  urgent  need 
for  action  in  the  Second  District  of  Okla- 
homa and  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  This 
is  an  appeal  for  that  action.  I  urgently 
request  our  administration  to  take  ac- 
tion, not  only  to  afford  a  measure  of 
disaster  relief  to  the  hard-hit  victims  of 
the  drought  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  but 
also  to  take  the  sort  of  substantial  action 
that  will  restore  solvency  to  the  cattle 
industry  and  assure  the  men  who  are 
providing  America's  food  of  an  adequate 
return  for  the  product  of  their  labors. 
It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  time 
is  short  if  this  great  industry  is  to  be 
saved  and  the  time  for  action  is  now. 


InAans  Look  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MXNHSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  WIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I 
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Ixietnde  an  artiele  by  Mr.  Jay  Edserton, 
a  very  atde  columnist  of  the  Star,  llbr- 
too.  Mtam^  entitled  '^kKliaDs  Look  for 


ttfX\  K 


The  artiele  is  ae  fcdlows: 

UrSUJIS   ZXMK    FO*    TnMMUOM.—TKKt    DOUKS 

(By  3t,j  MgwtoD) 

llbSTOir.  Itnnr. — ^"Set  us  free." 

"nuit  IK^M  nms  Ukc  lira  ttaroogli  the  llttto 
eommunlty  <rf  Skna  IndlaiM  that  still  clings 
to  Its  ■nelMBt  aDOMtnl  bom*  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mtameeota  Btver  here. 

With  the  end  ot  the  Indian  reeerrstlon 
ejstem  apparently  closer  than  at  any  other 
time  In  American  history,  the  Sioux  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  day  when  they  no  looger 
win  be  wards  of  the  GoTemment. 

Tb*  bostnees  of  being  a  ward  stings.  Tot 
the  Indian— at  least  for  ttie  Blinnesota  VaUey 
Sloiu — It  meana  saoand-claas  dtlaenshlp. 
They  want  it  ended  as  quickly  ss  poaslUe. 

"White  people  are  always  building  monu- 
aients  to  famous  dead  Indiana,"  says  Sam 
Jtmee.  patriarch  of  the  community  acroas 
the  river  from  Morton,  "it  would  be  much 
better  tf  they  gave  us  flrst-claas  dtlaenahlp 
while  we  are  alive.  ** 

Driven  out  of  ICnneeota  after  the  Slouz 
war  of  1881.  the  Sknu  began  coriing  back  to 
their  old  homes  In  the  1880's.  There  were 
only  three  other  fanUlles  on  the  hill  across 
from  Morton  when  Sam  Jones  arrived  in 
I8B3.  The  Morton  community  is  at  the  site 
of  the  lower  Skniz  agency  of  pioneer  days. 

Today  the  Slouz  farm  small  plots  ranging 
from  4  to  to  acres.  Many  of  them  work 
oat  for  white  farmers  or  on  construction 
projects  all  over  the  country.  They  frequent- 
ly travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  Jobs,  and  re- 
turn to  live  at  Morton  between  Jobs. 

"It's  hard  to  get  work  If  you  are  an  In- 
dian," says  Klngsmill  Jones,  41,  a  former  GI 
who  served  with  the  Third  Infantry  division 
through  north  Africa.  Sicily,  Italy,  Vtance, 
and  Germany. 

"Where  people  don't  know  us  too  well  they 
are  a  UtUe  afraid  of  Indians  It  seems  to  ma." 
Jones  continues. 

What  many  Mlnneeota  Slouz  would  nke  Is 
fuil-ecale  farming  themselves.  Ttils  Is  in  the 
badiground  of  their  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ward  system. 

As  wards  they  are  barred  from  the  finan- 
cial transactions  that  would  provide  for  Im- 
proving thMr  lands  and  getting  mod^n  farm 
machinery.  Many  of  them  have  to  rent  their 
land  to  white  farmers  becaiise  they  cannot 
get  the  seed  and  machinery  they  need  to 
farm  successfully  themselvee, 

"We've  had  a  hard  time,"  says  the  elder 
Jones.  "We'd  like  to  get  a  little  start  and 
stand  on  our  own  feet.  I  hope  I  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  Government  gets  out  and 
leavee  us  alone.    We'll  do  all  right." 

Sam  BlueetozM,  former  chairman  (chief) 
of  the  Lower  Slouz  Tribal  Council,  leader  of 
the  community  for  more  than  15  years, 
shares  the  same  views.  The  end  of  the  reeer- 
vation  system  cant  come  too  soon  for  him. 
"I  am  often  asked  what  the  Government 
does  for  us."  he  ezplains.  "They  dont  do 
anything  for  us.  Instead  we  do  something 
for  the  people  in  the  l£.dlan  Bureau.  We 
hold  Jobs  for  them.  If  they  dldnt  have  us 
they  wouldn't  have  jobe — and  that's  why 
they  want  to  keep  us  the  way  we  are." 

The  Indians  speak  often  of  the  reservation 
system  as  being  a  kind  of  American  concen- 
tration camp. 

"We  feel  that  way,"  Bluestone  says,  "like 
we  are  in  a  concentration  camp  and  have  to 
take  orders  from  somebody  all  the  time." 

The  Slouz  point  with  pride  to  their  war 
records.  In  World  War  11,  from  a  community 
of  less  than  300.  the  Sioiu  sent  out  25  sol- 
diers, almost  all  to  active  combat  duty. 
Seven  other  Indian  boya  are  now  in  Korea. 
"We  are  American  enough  for  that,"  young 
Jones  says,  "but  when  we  want  to  get  some 


new 
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Slouz 
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mactiliMiy  to  be  better  fanners 
dott.- 

tomes  In  the  Morton  community  are 
wen  kept.    More  than  80  percent 
electricity.     Everybody  has   a  radio. 
h^ve  telepihones. 

to  be  on  ovr  own."  they  say. 


Two  Skvildau  Who 
Onr  (  ovBivy,  Messrs.  Join  Slcak  aad 


mfTENmON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

ov  FBint8Ti.vaHxa 

IN  TB9  HOnSS'OP  REPREBENTATTVBS 
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in   our 


strategy 


Tueadan,  June  30,  1953 


lONIN.  Bir.  Speaker,  through 
the  cou]  tesy  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Libe  ration  of  Slorakia,  my  attention 
was  bn  light  to  stune  very  interesting 
facts.  ( )n  May  4. 1953,  a  significant  fact 
passed  i  tanost  unnoticed    a  fact  which 


psychological  warfare   against 


commuiism  alfects  our  own  American 


in  a  part  of  Europe  which  in 


the  futu  re  may  be  of  great  importance: 
movakia  and  her  underground  en- 
trenchet   in  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 

On  th  kt  day.  which  is  a  national  holi- 
day of  a  1  Slovaks  celebrating  the  tragic 
death  ok  their  liberator.  Gen.  Milan 
Rastislav  Stefanik.  an  American  Slovak, 
the  Hraorable  John  Slezak  was  sworn 
into  on  Be  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  A  "my. 

For  Jo  m  Slezak.  this  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  lis  lifelong  success  story.  For 
the  Sloi  aks,  the  nomination  of  John 
Slezak  ^ras  an  expression  of  sympathy 
on  the  F  art  of  our  President,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhover,  for  the  oppressed  fflovak 
people  b(  !hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

But  f 0  ■  our  psychological  warfare,  this 
was  a  (reat  opportunity.  Since  this 
warfare  starts  by  studying  the  cravings 
of  a  peo  )le  whom  we  hope  to  enlighten 
and  wis  in  our  worldwide  clash  with 
commun  sm.  in  the  case  ot  John  Slezak 
our  psyc  lological  warfare  had  a  tool  to 
use  in  o  der  to  sympathetically  enlarge 
and  deve  lop  all  true  and  legitimate  aspi- 
rations (f  the  o]n)ressed  people  of  Slo- 
vakia la  tguishlng  now  under  the  cruel 
yoke  of   doscow's  tyranny. 

John  Slezak  made  a  sublime  example 
of  success  for  himself  and  for  his  own 
people  ia  this  politically  and  economi- 
cally fr«  country  of  America.  Before 
him  anot  her  American,  also  bom  In  Slo- 
vakia, John  T.  Kmetz.  became  a  labor 
leader  a  ad  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Departmmt  of  Labor  in  1947.  These 
men  den  onstrated  to  their  own  Slovaks 
here  and  in  Europe  that  the  democratic 
way  of  life  ia  the  best  expression  of  prog- 
ress for  sveryone  without  discrimination 
of  race,  jcolor,  or  religion,  because  the 
jaiacipiea  of  democracy  apiriy  to  every- 
one. If  iin>lied  to  the  endaved  and  <h>- 
pressed  ie^le  of  Slovakia,  sueh  prin- 
ciples woiild  mean  the  fulfillment  of  their 
natural  aspirations  for  freedom  and  in- 
.  IS  not  democracy  the  in- 
herent litot  of  the  human  race,  regard- 


less of  whether  applied  to  Individuals  or 
nations? 

American  haven  and  hosidtality  to  tha 
persecuted  of  other  lands  held  special 
significance  for  the  Slovaks  who  came 
to  America  before  the  First  W<M'ld  War. 
Slovaks  of  all  walks  of  life  came  here  as 
refugees  from  Hungary  where  political 
injustice  and  inequality  were  Intolexablk. 
From  the  very  outset  these  Slovak  immi- 
grants made  every  effort  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  American  life,  to  understand 
its  rules,  and  to  play  an  essential  part  in 
our  industrial  growth  and  social  devd- 
opment.  There  was  not  a  mine  or  mill 
In  America  where  the  Slovak  Imralgrant 
could  not  be  foimd  doing  the  most  back- 
breaking  and  hazardous  work.  John  T. 
Kmetz  started  in  a  coal  mine  when  al- 
most a  child,  while  John  Slezak  found  his 
first  Job  in  a  machine  shop  at  Racine, 
Wis.,  receiving  IS  cents  an  hour.  But 
this  was  only  the  usual  beginning  for  the 
newcomers.  Soon  they  both  moved  to- 
ward more  imiwrtant  pursuits.  Mr. 
Slezak  subsequently  found  employment 
in  the  Rock  Island  Ar{«nal  where  his 
knowledge  proved  invaluable.  There  he 
was  in  charge  of  a  department  in  the 
small-arms  division.  In  this  capacity. 
serving  in  the  United  States  Army  during 
the  First  World  War.  he  personally  ac- 
quainted the  great  Slovak  liberator,  Qen. 
Milan  R.  Stefanik.  who  was  then  recruit- 
ing Slovaks  for  his  legions,  with  Amer- 
ican weapons.  After  that  war  Mr.  Sle- 
zak graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree,  while  Mr.  Kmetz  obtained  his 
first  elective  office  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Union.  From  then  on  their  rise 
was  rapid.  While  John  T.  ^netz 
showed  his  abilities  as  labor  leader  under 
John  L.  Lewis,  John  Slezak  gradually 
became  an  important  industrial  leader, 
starting  with  the  Western  Electric  Oo. 
and  ending  as  the  president  of  the  Tur- 
ner Brass  Works,  in  Sycamore,  HI.,  be- 
sides serving  with  six  other  companies 
and  the  Slincds  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tlon. 

As  to  his  Army  record,  Mr.  Slezak  rose 
from  the  rank  of  a  sergeant  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant 
Colonel  during  World  War  n  and  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  1944  and 
an  oak  leaf  cluster  to  the  Legion  of  Merit 
in  1946  for  distinguished  service  as  Chief 
of  the  Chicago  Ordnance  District.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  his  pres- 
ent duties  are  enormous.  The  man  who 
started  with  15  cents  an  hour  at  Racine, 
Wis..  37  3rears  ago.  Is  today  the  greatest 
buyer  in  the  world — not  only  in  Amer- 
ica^handllng  billions  of  dollars  in  pur- 
chases for  the  United  States  Army. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  these 
Americans  of  Slovak  origin,  Kmetz  and 
Slezak,  should  have  grown  to  maturity 
in  the  finest  type  of  American  citizen- 
ship. This  certainly  is  an  object  lesson 
for  Communist  dictatorship  which  in  no 
way  furthers  the  devel(K>ment  of  human 
perscmality.  These  prominent  American 
Slovaks  came  to  this  country  jqiun-ed  by 
their  desire  for  freedom.  America  re- 
ceived them  well  and  they  both  are  con- 
sidered today  as  examples  of  success  not 
only  for  themselves  but  also  for  America 
and  for  their  native  Slovakia.  They 
fused  thetr  Old  World  culture  and  tradi- 
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tlons  with  the  New  World  civilization 
and  its  ideals  to  such  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that  in  the  imagination  of  their 
own  Slovak  people  they  stand  near  that 
great  symbol  of  America — the  Statue  of 
liberty — to  pour  light  and  instill  hope 
to  all  those  poor  and  tired  men  and 
women  of  oppressed  Slovakia,  who,  too, 
yearn  for  freedom  and  look  toward  these 
two  distinguished  Americans  for  guid- 
ance and  inspiration. 

Tes;  they  serve  as  guidance  and  in- 
spiration. For  the  woiicers  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  particularly  in  Slo- 
vakia, the  life  story  of  Slezak  and  Kmetz 
brings  the  knowledge  and  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  communism  intentionally 
Ignores  and  withholds  the  true  picture  of 
social  conditions  of  workers  in  the  cap- 
italist and  democratic  world — especially 
In  America. 

For  the  Communists  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem is  a  beast  which  sucks  and  exploits 
the  healthy  forces  from  the  workers 
without  reward  for  them  in  the  social, 
political,  economical,  and  cultural  life. 
The  Communists  call  our  labor  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  names  and  they  particu- 
larly accuse  our  labor  leaders  that  they 
provided  the  worker  with  such  degree  of 
political,  social,  economical,  and  cultural 
advancement  which  makes  a  Communist 
revolution  in  this  country  impossible. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  two 
camps  of  workers.  Lenin  wrote  that  he 
does  not  need  men  who  use  slippers  and 
morning  gowns  because  such  people  if 
OTdered  to  go  into  the  streets  would  have 
first  to  change  their  clothing.  Lenin 
needed  woriiers  with  only  one,  single  suit 
In  which  to  sleep  and  to  work.  Yes; 
only  such  workers  can  be  sent  into  the 
street  and  make  revolution.  Under  the 
capitalist  system  the  worker  has  not  only 
the  privilege  of  having  his  slin;>ers  and 
his  morning  robe,  but  is  richly  provided 
with  all  necessities  of  daily  life,  and  if 
industrious  can  reach  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  industry,  labor,  and  government, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  success  story  of 
Messrs.  Kmetz  and  Slezak.  Examples 
like  these  are  the  best  means  for  opening 
eyes  of  the  oppressed  worker  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  That  is  why  our  psycho- 
logical warfare  against  communism 
should  use  it  at  this  time  honestly  and 
truly.  We  have  the  truth  on  our  side; 
we  have  human  nature  on  our  side — the 
Communists  however,  are  going  against 
the  grain  of  human  nature  and  its  aspir- 
ations. The  victory  is  ours  if  we  only 
will  to  win  it. 


DrMfht  EMTfCKy  m  Eastcra 
Oklalioma— Om  Week's  BfaO 


EXTENSION  OF  RmCARKS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 


lowing  evidence  which  has  come  to  my 
office  of  the  urgent  need  for  relief  in 
the  drought-stricken  areas  of  C^la- 
homa: 

lam  97.  1068. 
Hon.  DwnntT  D.  BiaanHOWBi, 
The  White  House, 

Washinffton.  D.  C: 
Additional  Information  received  since  my 
tMegram  yesterday  reveals  that  practically 
all  of  Oklahoma  should  be  Included  In 
disaster  area.  I  urge  that  entire  State  be 
surveyed  to  determine  thoee  areas  that 
should  be  dassed  as  disaster  areas. 

Batmond  Oabt. 
Acting  Governor. 

SnoLBi,  OsLA.,  June  19,  1953. 
Db&s  Mh.  Kwcorxmom:  As  a  dtlaen  of  the 
eastern  part  oi  Oklahoma  I'm  writing  you 
in  regard  to  our  drought  situation.  Our 
pastures  are  turned  brown  and  wiU  soon  be 
completely  gone.  We  most  certainly  do  need 
this  part  of  the  State  to  be  declared  a 
drought-stricken  area  so  that  we  may  be 
eligible  to  get  Government  loans.  And  also 
we  need  a  price  support  on  our  cattle.  WeYe 
all  going  to  be  broke  if  something  isnt  done 
at  once.  I  have  6S  head  of  cattle  and  our 
gas  has  gone  up  and  also  our  other  operat- 
ing ezpenses,  and  we  Just  cant  continue  at 
the  pace  we're  going.  Fumers  are  having 
to  sell  their  stock  because  they  have  no  hay 
and  feed.  Please  help  us  and  it  wlU  eer- 
tainly  be  i^ifMeclated. 
Toius  sincerely. 

Cltbb 
Ooxjjrrr,  Oksjl.         -tNV*'>- 


IN  TBX  BOU8S  OF  REPRB8EMTATIVS8 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoao,  I  include  the  fol- 


WssTvnxB.  Okla..  June  II,  19S3. 
Hon.  &>  &>MOMBeoir. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  CoMoaaaBiCAM:  The  farmers  In  this 
ootmty  are  facing  financial  disaster.  We  are 
in  desperate  need  of  a  lengthy  emergency 
loan  and  assistance  on  feed,  lite  drought  is 
serious.  Pastures  already  burned  up.  If  we 
are  forced  to  sell  our  stock  at  the  preeent 
price  which  Is  an  average  of  about  7  cents 
for  cows,  we  have  no  way  coming  back.  We 
cant  poasibly  feed  the  protected  grain  and 
ooneentrates.  We  are  facing  desperate  cir- 
cumstances. Do  what  you  can  to  help  us. 
Yours  very  truly. 

J.  r.  OaaBT. 

SnoLca.  Okla.,  June  29,  1953. 
Hon.  Sd  BtMomMOM. 

Congressman,  Second,  IHstriet, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Severe  drought  and  price  drops  threaten 
farmers  and  cattlemen  in  HaskeU  County. 
Meeting  of  June  37,  1953,  cattlemen  suggest 
00  percent  parity. 

BoAKD  or  OonMTT  OoMmsBToitzas. 
Bxu.  PantcB,  Chairman. 
Jot  THOMPsoir,  Member, 
A.  X.  HzmOiiz.  JTember. 

TABUiQUAa.  OKLA..  June  29, 1953. 
Hon.  &>  XncoMDooM : 

Just  a  Une  to  let  you  know  the  condition 
the  cowman  Is  in.  I  am  Just  a  smaU  stock- 
man but  think  I  can  speak  how  most  of  the 
farm  and  ranch  people  feeL  We  are  in  our 
second  year  of  drought  and  now  our  cow 
prices  are  so  cheap  until  our  calf  crop  wiU 
not  pay  for  wintering  the  cows  and  what 
we  want  Is  an  eqvial  break  with  the  rest  of 
the  groups  as  labor  U  protected  and  the  cot- 
ton and  wheat  and  most  everything  else  has 
a  floor  under  them,  so  we  feel  like  we  are 
due  protection  if  the  other  daises  are  so. 
Hoping  that  when  you  meet  the  head  boes 
next  Thursday  that  something  can  be  worked 
out  for  help  of  the  cowman. 
X  reinaln.  as  ever, 

U.  A.  BearwMtM. 


Tahlbqixak,  Okul,  June  27, 1953, 
Bon.  Kb  ■DacoKoeoH, 

Congressman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Bnsoifsaoif :  I  am  writing  you  to 
see  if  you  can  hdp  us  on  the  cattle.  Prices 
are  ruining  us. 

Last  year  we  had  a  disastrous  drought. 
Feed  high — hay  ^oA  feed.  Kow  we  are  in 
another  drought.  Pastures  are  burning  up 
and  we  are  being  forced  to  sell. 

I  was  on  Muskogee  market  today  with  two 
white-faced  calves— good  ones  Just  off  the 
cows.  Only  brought  $12.90  and  618.10  per 
hundred. 

I  do  not  want  the  Goverxmient  to  give  me 
anything  but  hope  it  could  in  some  way 
bolster  prices  some. 

I  am  only  a  smaU  stockraiser  but  wUl  ap- 
preciate anything  you  can  do  to  hdp. 
Respectfully. 

Bowz  Joiotz^ , 

PABKKnj.,  Okla.,  June  27,  1953. 

Hon.    BD    EDMONDSON, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Old  House  Office  BuOding, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
On  account  of  drought  we  and  others  have 
thousands  of  cattle  in  Cookson  Hills  which 
we  will  be  forced  to  market  in  very  near 
future.  At  present  prices  cattle  will  not  pay 
last  wlater'fe  feed  bilL  Please  give  lis  some 
help. 

A.  C.  CarUe,  Clem  Meigs.  D.  L.  Dunn. 
XioCta  Cunningham.  Johnsons  Silk. 
Alonao  Reynolds,  Mary  B.  Baker,  D.  P. 
Kvpelck,  R.  F.  Brannon.  Jamys  &. 
Carlie.  James  B.  Cazlie.  Jr..  Oeorge 
Houdland.  Jack  Rueker,  Earl  Hough- 
land.  Floyd  Oarrett.  B.  L.  Rlaenhoover, 
J.  H.  Rcyndds,  Mrs.  Roberts,  Ooc^aon 
Hills  People,  Parkhlll,  Okla. 

KcmtKDT  ft  KsmnoT. 
Okmulgee,  Okla.,  June  24.  1953. 
OongrMsman  Ed.  BDMOMosoir. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dka*  8a:  A  lot  of  cattlemen  are  ruined 
and  most  of  us  are  in  distress  from  the 
drou^t  and  decline  in  the  price  of  cattle. 

AU  cattle  are  a  half  what  they  were  3 
years  ago  and  the  poorer  quality  and  thin 
cattle  are  a  fourth.  AU  ocanparisons  seemed 
to  be  based  on  the  price  choice  and  |u-lme 
cattle  are  bringing.  Most  of  us  have  never 
raised  an  animal  that  will  grade  prime  and 
95  percent  of  us  never  eat  better  than  choice 
beef.  It  is  a  depression  for  the  cattleman 
and  farmer  in  a  time  of  plenty  and  boonx  for 
everyone  else.  If  the  price  of  the  poorer 
grade  of  cattle  can  be  supported  at  10  cents 
a  pound  on  the  hoof  we  can  tX  least  survive. 
Cattlemen  that  bankrupt  shoxild  be  supplied 
cheap  money  with  long  terms  for  payment, 
"me  situation  is  really  serious  and  we 
cattlemen  and  farmers  win  all  support  you 
for  anything  that  you  can  do  to  help  us. 
Toura  very  truly. 

JoKN  Y.  Kmsnurt, 
Land,  Loans,  and  Investments. 

MusxoczB.  Okla..  June  27, 1953. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Bdicondbon. 
Jfember  of  Congress, 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washirtgton,  D.  C. 

Dkaz  Mk.  &>uondsoh:  I  own  and  farm 
considerable  acreage  in  the  Fort  Gibson  bot- 
tom and  I  am  alBo  raising  beef  cattle. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  torible  drought 
and  pastures  are  burning  up.  I  hope  that 
you  WiU  use  your  Influence  to  have  Muskogee 
County  Included  in  the  disaster  area. 

Thanking  you  and  with  every  good  wish.  X 


Tovrs  very  truly. 

Bvx  H.  Pattow, 
Pagton  Truck  Farm, 
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Muakofee,  Oikta.,  /ww  J7,  1953. 
Bon.  B.  A.  ■UMOMMoar, 

jranber  of  Oongr«$$,  Otd  JMuM  Q|lei 
Btmtm^,  Wa$Mmfton.  D.  C. 
DwK  Sd:  I  nippose  you  ara  Mvara  tliat  «• 
•r*  la  tlM  mMrt  of  a  dteastroaa  drought. 
ni«  pastnrOT  •ad  atoek  water  la  this  ■ectlea 
are  rapidly  being  defdeied.     I  note  by  tht 
paper  that  aooie  eeetlone  of  this  eouatry 
are  being  deelgaated  aa  dlaaeter  areas.     I 
hope  that  yaa  will  uae  your  influence  to  In- 
d«de  Mwfcogee  County  In  the  dlaaeCer  are*. 
Wishing  you  every  auccese  and  kindest 
personal  regards,  r  am 
Stacerely  yours, 

RicnsjJtD  liasmr, 
Attomejf  at  Lmw. 

Qwwiuif,  Obla..  June  ii,  1953. 
Ux.  Kd  Kdmohoson, 

WasMnffton,  D.  C. 
llBAB  Saa;  I  aaa  writing  you  In  regard  to 
the  low  price  of  cattle  and  the  drought- 
stricken  area.  As  for  eattle  I  think  there 
should  b*  a  floor  on  eattle  as  same  as  a 
celling.  Tovi-  know  about  3  years  ago  when 
eatUe  took  a  sharp  rise  In  prloe  It  dldnt 
take  long  to  place  a  oelllng  on  them.  Nov 
eattle  Is  so  far  btfow  ewythlag  slee  hi- 
eiudlng  the  beet  we  buy  froaa  tki 
tt  maT9  Isnt  funny  any  more.  It  there 
a  time  the  cattlemen  needed  help  It  Is 
X  chlak  we  shoold  have  a  siqpport  prlee.  If 
wheat,  eom.  and  other  ecawnadMes  have 
one,  I'm  going  to  suggest  that  tt  be  brought 
■p  betonaour  aeeretary  of  Agrleottuve  Thurs- 
day, and  as  ftor  the  drought  area  thsre's  no 
plaea  hit  any  hardar  than  we  here  In  eastern 
I  think  wa  should  be  placed  In 
drought  area,  bepauss  the  bay  crop  Is 
cut  at  least  oae-hali  and  com  Is  hurt  worse 
than  that  on  account  xjt  not  enough  rain. 
This  tent  onlf  me  but  thousands  more  In 
the  same  boat.  Pre  got  cows  1  gave  t330  to 
$2tM>  for  cow  and  calf  2  years  ago.  The  cow 
now  wUl  taring  |8S  or  #40.  If  there  Isn't 
something  done  soon,  very  soon,  we're 
doomed.  So  anything  you  can  say  or  do 
when  you  meet  with  Mr.  Benson  will  be 
greatly  apprecUted  by  aU  cattlemen.  By 
aU  means  we  should  be  placed  In  the  drought 


m^ 


^sncerely  yours* 

O.  W.  Sbabolt. 
P-  9. — ^Another  thing.    It  our  boys  In  the 
sei  vices  could  be  eating  our  beef  tnift^m^  at 
imported  beet  we  might  have  a  better  market 
for  our  cattle. 


ICdbkoob  CoTnrrr,  OaxA.,  June  2$,  19S3, 
Hon.  &>  XDMoKuaoar, 

MUmber  of  Congresa.  Old  Aoum  Oj^loe 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DasaSm:  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  that 
Muskogee  County  te  as  much  In  the  drought 
area  as  any  other  part  cC  Oklahoma.  All 
crops  are  biimlng  from  ciTrnen  heat  and  still 
cattle  prlcea  are  dripping  off  so  badly  that 
we  fanners  have  nothing  to  sustain  us  to 
another  season. 

Wotild  apiMreclate  your  immediate  atten- 
tim   to   the  drought   sltoatlon   and   cattle 
prices  as  our  pastvires  will  be  gone  In  about 
10  days  If  no  rain  falls. 
Tours  truly, 

Jim 
^.  Onsoif,  Okla. 


Thb  Pomt  Natiomal 
Fort  Gibaon,  Okla.,  June  37, 19S3, 
Ifir.  Kb  XDMONoaoK, 

Jtfember  of  CongretM, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
nKAB  Kb:  Drought  and  low  price  of  cattle 
ha  your  district  U  rauMlng  much  unrest  and 
If  possible  try  to  do  something  about  the 
matter.  If  Congress  would  enact  a  support 
price  of  at  least  13  cents  on  foot,  or  pxirchase 
low  grede  beef,  or  get  Mr.  Benson  to  cooper- 
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Int^ere  with  fishing  aad  recreation. 

Tfuva  very  truly. 
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CRT,  OKUk..  June  22,  1953. 
Ed  KoatomaoH, 

D.  C: 

drought  aad  dspces— d  eattle 

heida  to  be  liquidated  in  un* 

numbsra.    Urge  lamedlate  ae- 

.  of  Agriculture  to  use  exist* 

to  suiHTort  cattle  prices  at  100 

not  lees  than  90  percent  of  parity. 

:iion  to  be  In  addition  to  any  pro* 

purehase  ot  proceased  beef. 

purchase  will  htip  procemora  but 

1  tttle  to  support  prices  to  producers 

herd  llquldatioa.    If  direct  pur- 

urge  it  be  made  od  contract 

with  procaseoru  on  guaranty  that 

will  be  passed  on  to  producers. 

to  Immediate  prioe-support  an- 

need  Oovemsaent  assurance  ot 

credit  to  carry  producers  through 

;>eriod. 

HoacBi  DuwT, 
Oklohowim  Fmrmere  Uniom. 


auUi  orlty 


•t>p-gap 

dUKt 


suiport 


additon 
nouneea  ent 
adequat4 
disaster 

Pr^ident, 


Where  is  because  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cattle  being  foreed  upon  the  mar- 
ket due  to  drought  condltioas  which  have 
paevallet  ta  the  Southwest  the  past  S  years; 
and 

at  preeaat  or  lower  prleee  the  eat- 
tlemen  dt  the  Southweet  are  taeed  with 
naaclal  i  uln:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jleeota  sd  by  0ke  OklaAom«  CatOemen's  AS" 
soetaMos,  That.  Immedhrte  aetloa  be  taken 
by  the  i  rntted  Statea  Ooperumeat  to  pur^- 
M  » BlUion  pouade  of  eanaed  domestic 
(  utter,  aad  utility  grade  beef  throui^ 
regular  trade  channrts.  aad  000  million 
pounds  <  t  f  rdaen  domeetic  beef  through  the 
same  du  nnels  for  eiqxirt:  and  be  it  further 

iteaolo  id.  That  the  United  Stotes  Govern- 
ment be  urged  to  contract  for  said  eanned 
proceaee<  meat  at  a  price  which  will  allow 
a  minim  im  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  foot; 
and  be  ll  further 

Xesotn  d.  That  because  meat  will  keep  in- 
deflnltel;  In  cans  and  U  otherwise  highly 
perishabi  e,  it  to  hereby  recommended  that 
the  Fedsral  Ooveiiunent  distribute  vald 
canned  l  leat  through  the  OlBoe  of  Civil  De- 
fense chi  nneto  to  the  several  Statea  to  guard 
against  f  xtd  shortage  in  the  case  of  national 
emergent  y  or  disaster  due  to  atomic  attack. 

Adoptc  1  by  the  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociaCUm|tba  Sth  day  of  June  l»6S. 

Watwb  Bow^ 
OftJekoma  Cmitlewten's  A»> 
tie*. 


r-epiimtion. 


itTSXOGB  SXOCKTABOa   ft 

LivssroCK  Aucxioir.  Iwc... 
Muskogee,  Okie.,  June  27, 1951. 
Hon.  Xk>  Kdicohdsoh, 

Member  of  Congress, 

*  )ld  House  Ofl^ce  BuOdin^, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
ICa.  bMOMoaoa:  We  are  ssrlrlng 
through  row  efforta  aad  the  cooperation  at 
our  Oovimment  agenciea  in  Washington 
some  sys«m  whereby  the  livestock  men  1a 
thto  sectl  m  of  Oklahoma  may  have  an  open- 
ing to  reBeva  them  at  least  to  a  degree  from 
a  sltuatlm  which  has  developed  throrigh 
no  fault  Tt  theirs,  but  nuiy  we  say  through 


the  elements  d  aature  by  lack  of  antotui^ 
which  has  beeoBM  aa  alarming  condition. 

Our  marketing  seaaon  in  thto  aection  usu« 
ally  comes  in  July.  August.  September,  and 
October.  Our  first  major  break  In  the  mar- 
kets  came  in  mid-June  of  198S;  eoaeequeatly^ 
the  eattletaen  were  iKridiag  for  a  Aort  p*> 
rtod  unta  market  eondittooo  iajproved;  1901 
found  livestock  prtoes  very  low  and  feed  aif 
tremely  high,  the  average  price  at  pralrla 
hay  $30  to  036  aad  0100  cake.  The  Uvestocft 
men  were  unable  to  feed  the  cattle  suflr- 
clently;  therefore,  cattle  at  prasstlme  were 
unconditioned;  hence  our  cattle  supply  to 
heavy,  but  all  of  them  poor  and  brlagtaf 
a  low  dollar  oa  the  markets.  We  have  had 
a  few  showers  la  thto  seetloa.  but  ao  suba^W 
Bkoteture  which  to  necessary  to  '"**"*-H 
grass. 

If  producers  are  forced  to  place  nveatod^ 
on  the  market  at  thto  time  with  the  tow 
prices,  many  of  them  wlU  be  unable  to 
the  present  loaaa  without  saiiinfiliig 
farms  and  yet  not  meet  their  obUgattaa^ 
Thto  wiU  tfect  banks  aad  aU  iadustriss 
alike.    . 

In  our  section  as  wen  as  other  sectlono 
of  the  State  due  to  the  drastic  condition^ 
we  need  price  suppoit  or  Govemment  pnr- 
chaeee  oa  the  low  end  cattle.  We  atoo  need 
soane  form  ot  kmg-ttme  loaa  which  poeettly 
could  be  based  on  a  grow-out  propoeUkm 
whwel^  the  catUemea  could  winter  thair 
herds,  thereby  ««ain»«iir»iT>g  their  prnaent 
aupply  In  better  condition  than  the  past  win- 
ter which  has  been  one  ca\ise  of  the  preeeni 
predicament. 

iflaeteea  hundred  and  fifty-two  was  a  verf 
ahort  hay  year  due  to  the  drought,  aad  ac- 
eordiag  to  our  ooual^  aceat,  Bttl  Cook,  tta 
1063  crop  WiU  be  even  leas  thaa  ir-^-half 
of  the  1952  crop.  Ihto  to  not  only  a  sadoiM 
situation  but  an  alarming  one. 

We  are  meeting  at  8tlgl«  Oourthouse  thlo 
evening  at  0  p.  m.  with  aD  cattlemen  la 
the  eouthera  part  of  your  dtotrfet.  by  whleh 
we  hope  to  present  facta  to  them  aad  thai 
by  meaas  of  your  repreeeadatlon  la  Waal^ 
lagton  you  wUl  la  turn  be  able  ttTou^  our 
Government  to  praaent  tha  prtttr  la  thalir 
behalf. 

We,  the  people  of  the  Second  District,  ap- 
preciate having  a  maa  of  your  ability  aad  la- 
tegrtty  to  reprsaent  us  aad  ars  ooaoanMa 
la  your  behalf  la  that  you  aufy  be  able  to 
go  to  bat  for  us  In  thto  tUna  ti  diatrees  aoKi^ 
the  people  who  comprise  the  biirbffae  ctf 
our  Nation — the  livestock  industry.  We  feel 
that  conditions  are  perilous  and  something 
must  be  done.  We  are  depending  on  yon 
and  know  that  you  win  do  everythhig  poe- 
-slbto  to  help  meet  the  ^•»»««"iit  la  thto  sbmb- 
geney. 

Touts  very  stnoerely. 

Obal 


UuBKOGB^.  OXLA..  Juue  30. 1953. 
Bepresentatlve  to  A.  Bhatomaoir.  JX., 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Muskogee  Chamber  of  Conunerce  board  of 
directors  today  unanimously  voted  to  urge 
you  to  use  every  means  at  your  command  to 
have  eastern  Oklahoma  counties  included 
in  aay  design  atloa  of  drought  tltotinas  areas 
designed  to  afford  relief  to  hanassad  stoek- 
•men.  Cattlemen  thto  area  caught  tn  same 
squeeze  as  those  tn  other  sections  of  thto 
State,  being  farced  to  duaqi  oattle  on  de- 
moralized market  at  terrific  loeses.  Mus- 
kogee Chamber  believes  eastern  Oklahoma 
stockmen  entitled  to  diglbllity  for  aame  help 
as  may  be  provided  under  any  emergency 
drotight  relief  program  set  up  for  any  other 
seetUm  of  thto  Btate  or  the  Sonthanst  gen- 
erally. ^especUuliy  urge  aU  poesible  speed 
in  action  to  provide  needed  h^  for  thto 


Chamber  board  also  unanimously  urgss 
that  you  appeal  to  Federal  Wildlife  Ssrvioe 
in  Washington  to  amend  Its  order  that  all 
cattle  now  grazing  on  game  preserve  portion 
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of  old  Camp  Orubar  mssrvatlon  be  removed 
tqr  August  1, 1083.  Suggeet  eviction  date  be 
jeset  for  Ootober  IS,  which  wlU  aUow  stock- 
men to  market  animato  la  aoraial  way  next- 
fall  rather  thaa  sanrlflrtng  thsm  on  todayV 
shattered  market.  Thto  would  be  their  only 
alternative  If  foreed  off  aow  slace.  because  of 
asivera  drought  conditions,  they  have  aeither 
pasture  nor  water  available  elsewhere. 
Stockmen  already  aoMAed  by  Director 
Dahlgren  of  State  game  and  ftoh  commis- 
sion of  Aivust  1  eviction  deadline  on 
strength  of  order  served  on  him  by  Wildlife 
Service.  Continued  grazliig  privileges  until 
October  will  in  no  way  affect  wildlife  on 
game  preeerve  and  could  well  mean  saving 
from  disastrous  losses  40  or  more  cattlemen 
with  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
cattle  now  using  Gruber  graxing  land. 
Pattl  a.  BauMBt, 
Manager,  Chamber  of  Commeree. 

Btkuol,  Okla..  June  29,  1953. 
Hon.  Bd  bacoMoeoN. 

House  Office  Buildirig, 

Washington,  D.  Cj 
Drought  la  thto  county  serious.  In  se- 
quence, tumlpe,  mustaord.  green  beans, 
sweet  com  a  total  loaa.  Other  crops  will  fol- 
low if  rain  doea  not  come  socm.  Alfalfa  and 
other  feeds  will  fail  to  produce.  No  chance 
for  summer  crops  which  shotild  already  be 
planted.  FaUa  own  winter  pastures  already 
affected.  Ground  too  hard  and  dry  to  pre- 
pare for  seeding.  Oattle  and  pastures  in  seri- 
ous condition.  Much  sacrifice  selling  now. 
Ttiink  Government  buying  of  canner  and 
cutters  oowa  at  fair  price  would  give  Imme- 
dtote  relief,  and  do  much  to  adjust  cattle 
numbers  tor  a  long  pull. 

B.  TTLia. 


Tarlxquak,  Okui..  June  29,  1953. 
Congreesman  Ed  EtrifOirDeow, 

Second  Congreasional  District, 

Washington,  D.  C.T 
I  have  had  a  ntmiber  of  calto  from  cat- 
tle glowers  in  Cherokee  County.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  last  another  10  days  and  are 
desperately  in  need  of  asstotance.  Cherokee 
County  should  be  on  the  emergency  drou^t 
Itot. 

Tour  frtoudt 

Claw  Siasi. 

KnrrA.  Okla.,  June  23.  1953. 
Hon.  B)  B)Mc?fDeoK, 

Member  of  Congrtas,  Old  Haute 
Office  BuHding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  CoNOBaasacAR:  The  backbone  of  our 
coimtry — cattle — to  deliberately  being  de- 
stroyed. Thousan<l8  of  men  are  broke  and 
saying  nothing  about  it  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 
Would  appredato  It  if  we  could  be  con- 
sidered in  the  dlaaater  area. 

Hope  I  will  be  thanking  you  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Bod  B.  WoBOit. 

TAHLaouAM,  Okla,.  Juae  29  1953, 
Congressman  Bd  toMOMoaoN, 

Washington,  D.  C* 
Cherokee  County  has  the  worst  drought  for 
many  years.  Cattlemen  have  no  hay.  no 
grain,  no  grass.  Local  cattle  prices  are 
75  percent  cheiH;>er  than  1  year  ago.  We 
need  sstiatfTi^T  to  maintain  our  herds.  Thto 
ta  general  ever  oouaty. 

jAcac  Ballsw, 

J.  Baaax  LnTLxniLa, 
Buck  Taoam, 
Board  of  County  Commistionert. 

MuaaceoBK.  Okla.,  June  29, 1953. 
Hon.  &>  Xbacoiroaoa, 

OM  Houee  Office  BuOdtng, 

Washington,  D.  O.: 
miv«  Ooataeted  hundreds  of  cattlemen  la 
second  dtotrlct.  and  It  to  unanimous  that  wo 

ZCIX— App.- 


aeed  soaae  type  of  price  support  for  our  low 
•ad  cattle.  About  SO  percent  of  the  cattle- 
men are  badly  in  need  of  eome  type  of  loaa 
to  save  llqnldation  of  entire  breeding  herd. 
Thanking  you  very  kindly  for  your  cooper- 
ation. 

OSAL  Lastks. 


Tahlsquab.  OacLA.,  June  29,  1953, 
Congressman  Bo  BpatowDeoa. 
House  of  Representatives: 
.    Tour  full  support  urged   toward   having 
Cherokee  Coiuity  declared  emergency  area  by 
thto  organization. 

ZLicxa  Davis. 
Secretary,  CJiamber  of  Commerce. 

9neLBa,  Okla.,  June  29, 1953. 
Hon.  Bb  KBaaoNBBOM, 

House  OgUx  Building: 
Drought  goes  from  liad  to  worse.  No  relief 
to  promised  by  tlie  weatherman.  Short  wa- 
ter, short  grass,  and  a  very  short  hay  crop  to 
forcing  many  thin  cattle  to  market  at  seri- 
ously depressed  prices.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  these  thin  stock  cattle  are  being  bought 
as  stockers  leaving  the  packers  in  full  con- 
trol of  the  market.  We  need  help  In  Haskell 
County  and  eastern  Oklahoma.  Tour  effort 
toward  the  dtopoeal  of  these  thin  cattle 
through  forl>lgn  relief  channels  or  otherwise 
would  be  highly  appreciated. 

Mabiow  Rots. 


MotioB  Fictares  Stifl  tlic  Best  F 
EBtertaiaaieiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirOBHIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1953 

Ur.  lif(aX>NOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
spite  of  the  progress  of  television  and 
the  restrictions  of  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  theater  ft/imi«tinn«.  which  I  have  been 
active  in  repealing,  according  to  the 
presidoit  of  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Mr.  Eric  Johnston. 
3^  billion  admissions  to  theaters  dur- 
txiK  the  past  year,  and  a  weekly  average 
attendance  of  50  million  people  ^is  con- 
clusive evidoice  that  motion  pictures  are 
the  best  form  of  entertainment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in- 
dustry is  conscious  of  many  of  its  own 
shortcomings,  and  is  overcoming  many 
of  its  deficiencies  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public  for  entertainment, 
education,  and  cultural  development. 

The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Jcdm- 
ston  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  Uie  mo- 
tion-picture industry  and  its  futiire  as 
one  of  the  major  industries  of  our  Na- 
tion: 

A  Vtvr  BtA  n  BNTKBTAimcsirT 

(By  Eric  Johnston) 

The  year  lOSO  opened  new  vtofeas  to  the 
akotlon-idctnre  Industry. 

It  was  a  year  ot  challenge,  yet  also  a  year 
of  constroettva  and  heartening  rsq>onse  to 
the  challenges  of  the  times. 

It  was  a  year  ot  transition,  yet  atoo  a  year 
of  XMW  rewarding  promise. 

It  was  a  year,  above  all.  that  saw  the  r*r 
anazgence  of  a  steong  spirit  of  faith  and  oon- 
fldeace  in  the  industry  and  in  its  future. 

a  SIBMinOAMT  VSAa 

No  single  event  stands  out  but  a  eomM- 
nation  of  devetopmenta  made  1961  a  year  d 


importahoe  aad  of  slgaiflcance.  £a  the  di^ 
ahead  thoee  who  chronlcte  the  progrees  ot  the 
■botion-pleture  industry  will,  I  think,  marlc 
down  1962  as  the  year  that  heralded  the  ap- 
pearance of  vast  new  horlisons  in  entertain- 
ment, in  technological  innovations,  in  serv- 
ice to  the  worldwide  public. 

During  the  year  the  challenge  of  strong. 
competitive  forces  was  met  by  an  unusual 
array  of  outstanding  pictures.  And  during 
de  year  faith  in  the  future  was  demon- 
strated by  a  continued  flow  ot  capital  in- 
vestment both  in  the  production  and  exhibi- 
tion arms  of  the  industry. 

Our  biisinesB  overseas  in  1053  was  pursued 
with  leuewed  vigor.  New  and  uKxlem  thea- 
ters continued  to  replace  obeolete  ones. 
Drive-ins  continued  to  muAroom  through- 
out the  Nation.  And  It  was  a  year  in  which 
large  sums  of  money  were  spent  on  tech- 
nological research  and  development— en- 
deavors sparking  the  industry  as  It  movee 
forward  decisively.  Favorable  long-term 
trends  helped  mitigate  the  competitive  ef- 
fects of  home  television,  the  oppressive  bur- 
den of  admission  taxes  and  foreign  awrket 
restrictions. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  MPAA  executive 
staff  joined  me  in  a  series  of  meetings  with 
member  companf  sales  managers  and  preai- 
<lento  for  the  purpose  a'  mapp'ng  out  a 
plan  to  cope  vrlth  some  of  the'  problems 
that  extot  both  in  the  area  of  film  dto<« 
tribution  and  in  the  Industry  at  large. 

Out  of  theee  talks  emerged  suggestions 
for  the  oonsoUdation  of  film  handling,  in- 
flection, and  shipping  for  the  piupoae  of 
effecting  eronomles  in  dtotribution;  and  pro- 
posals for  developing  a  workable  arbitration 
system  to  reduce  the  financial  drain  of  anti- 
tnist  litigation. 

Whito  it  to  recognlaad  that  the  patten^  of 
dtotribution  might  poasibly  iindergo  some 
change  ^th  the  introduction  of  extra-di- 
mensional films,  the  need  for  streamlining 
ova  basic  machinery  for  getting  pictures 
to  theaters  remains,  and  active  study  of 
the  problem  continues. 

Efforts  toward  approval  of  an  intra-lndus- 
try  system  of  arbitration  fell  Just  short  of 
unanimous  acceptance  after  10  months  ot 
conferences  and  instunerable  committee 
meeOnga  wtth  representatlvea  of  the  five 
national  exhibitor  organlaatlons.  Much 
credit  to  due  both  to  distributor  ind  ex- 
hibitor leaders  who  labored  arduouiriy  and 
coc^wratively  over  the  conference  tables 
throufl^MHit  the  year. 

I  am  confident  that  these  efforts  will  not 
have  been  wasted.  I  am  confident  that  the 
slim  area  of  disagreement  which  barred  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposato  can  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  resolved. 

At  a  time  when  the  reeouroes  of  our 
companies  and  the  full  enargiaa  of  leaders  in 
all  branches  of  the  industry  are  directed 
toward  bringing  the  public  new  mechanisms 
for  expanding  the  entertainment  values  in 
theaters,  the  costly  expendltxue  of  talent, 
effort,  and  money  in  court  litigations  can 
seriously  impair  Industry  progress.  The  need 
for  a  workable  system  of  arbitration  was 
never  greater. 

vacToana  or  caMaoaaasv 
Our  industry  in  1002  aeored  not^le  vlo* 
toriea  in  ita  campaign  to  liberate  motion 
pictures  from  the  affliction  of  political  oen- 
eorship. 

Bsewhere  Ux  thto  report  a  q>ecial  sectton 
preeents  highlighU  of  the  United  States 
8iq>renie  Court  deetalon  in  the  Mtracto  aad 
fkakj  cases,  as  w^  as  of  the  Toledo  court 
decision  on  rtewsreeto. 

As  momentous  aa  theee  decisions  were, 
they  had  llttte  immediate  effect  la  hasten- 
ing tb»  demise  of  offtalal  censors.  The 
wlelders  of  the  shears  and  the  blue  peneU 
stm  h(4d  forth  in  six  S^^  ot  the  Nation 
and  in  scores  of  oommunl  les» 


fit. 
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It  Is  ebrtoui  that  w»  shall  haT*  to  fight 

•ad  Kvap  •▼•ry  Inch  of  the  way  from  now 

-  «m  befor*  oanaonhlp  la  really  rooted  txom 

the  oountry.    And  that  1«  predaely  what  we 

are  ttetermlned  to  do. 

The  1962  dedeiona  opened  the  restraining 
door  of  oenac»«hlp  that  haa  weighed  down 
on  the  film  industry  for  nearly  40  years. 
But  it  was  only  a  narrow  (^>ening.  We  now 
have  a  wedge  in  that  door  and  we  hope, 
through  our  own  energies  and  the  force  of 
lagal  Judgments,  to  pry  the  door  of  censor- 
ahlp  all  the  way  open  and  off  Its  hinges. 

In  America,  arbitrary  dictation  of  what 
aaotlon  pictures  we  may  see  or  may  not  see 
la  an  Infringement  of  personal  liberty,  an 
affront  to  the  people  of  o\ir  country  and 
repugnant  to  the  concepts  of  democracy. 
The  highest  Cotirt  in  our  land,  by  ruling 
that  movies  are  entitled  to  the  free  press 
and  free  speech  guaranties  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has,  in  ^lect.  acknowledged  this. 

Volimtary  self-regulation  and  a  high  sense 
of  public  recponalbility  are  and  will  ccm- 
tlnue  to  be  the  film  industry^  answer  to 
poUtical  censorship. 

szPAMszoir  ovsassAS 

While  all  the  figures  for  1953  are  not  yet 
at  hand,  there  is  every  indication  that  Amer- 
ican flhn  biuiness  voltime  and  earnings  In 
overseas  markets  will  exceed  those  of  1951. 

The  expansion  of  otir  business  in  foreign 
eountrles  in  the  face  of  a  continuing  and 
formidable  array  of  trade  and  monetary 
harriers  U  gratifying.  The  revenues  from 
foreign  markets,  which  now  account  for  more 
than  40  percent  of  our  total  earnings,  are 
Bing\ilarly  important  to  our  Industry  dtning 
this  period  of  great  technological  research 
and  development.  A  primary  objective  is 
to  see  that  the  steady  flow  of  remittarces 
from  abroad  is  maintained,  and  If  possible, 
widened. 

This  may  not  be  easy.  There  la  no  pre- 
dictable ebb  and  flow  of  Import  restrictions 
and  taxes  on  our  films  and  earnings  abroad. 
The  severity  or  mildness  of  these  handicaps 
vary  with  each  market  and  hinge  on  many 
Interrelated  factors,  not  least  of  which  la 
the  economic  and  financial  condition  of  the 
cotintries  we  deal  with. 

Because  of  these  variables,  every  area  of 
the  foreign  market  must  be  watched  with 
vigilance  and  any  threats  to  the  commercial 
position  of  our  con>panles  met  with  dispatch 
through  conference  and  negotiation. 

Highlighta  of  aome  of  the  negotlatlona 
eondixrted  and  agreementa  reached  with  for- 
eign natlona  during  1953  are  preaented  in 
another  section  of  thia  report, 

BKASOHS  rem  comraaatcK 

Xarller  I  apoke  of  a  new  aenae  of  confidence 
and  enthualasm  within  the  induatry.  There 
are  four  principal  reasons  why  thla  new  aplrit 
la  Juatified. 

First,  otir  studios  have  come  to  recognize 
that  mediocrity  In  entertainment  can  no 
longer  get  by;  that  the  public  haa  become 
more  diacrimlnating  and  selective  in  the  way 
it  apends  ita  leisure  time;  and  that  filma, 
to  be  commercially  successfiil,  must  have 
extra(»'dinary  elements  of  appeal  and  qtiallty. 

The  relative  stability  of  motion-picture  at- 
tendances during  1963  notwithstanding  sub- 
stantial progression  In  the  sale  of  TV  re- 
ceivers, offers  striking  evidence  that  top-(iual- 
Ity  motion  pictures,  behind  forceful  and 
linaglnative  promotion,  can  hold  their  own 
against  any  competition. 

Outstanding  pleturea  such  aa  the  Great- 
est Show  on  Barth,  Ivanhoe,  Come  Back. 
Little  Sheba,  Hana  Chrlatian  Anderaen,  the 
African  Queen,  the  Quiet  Man,  High  Noon, 
the  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro,  Sailor  Beware, 
aingln'  in  the  Rain,  Walk  Cast  on  Beacon, 
the  Bad  and  the  Beautiful,  the  World  in  ms 
Arms,  nve  Fingers,  Moulin  Rouge — and  there 
were  many  others — had  no  trouble  luring 
cxistomers  by  the  mllltona  from  their  llvlns 
rooms. 


The  lemphaala  on  quality  in  motion-pic- 
ture ei  itertainment  la  reflected  in  flgurea 
which  ndicate  that  theatera  in  the  United 
Statea  last  jrear  aggregated  more  than  2^ 
billion  admiasions,  with  an  average  weekly 
attendance  of  more  than  50  million. 
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basis  for  confidence  is  the  contlnu- 

In  the  number  of  drlve-ln  the- 

Little  more   than   a  novelty   a   te^f 

drive-in  or  outdoor  theaters  have 
phenomenally.      They    now    ac- 

about  30  percent  of  the  total  box- 
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the  total  seating  capacity  of  indoor 
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to  develop  and  introduce  their 
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companion  of  progreaa  and  per- 
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will  survive  and  flourlah. 


It  la  diflteult  at  this  atage  to  predict  which 
bvstem  or  ayatema  will  aet  the  pattern  for 
the  future.  But  I  think  It  can  be  aaid  with 
certainty  that  motion  pictures  will  continue 
as  the  publica  most  Important  source  of 
entertainment. 

A  new  day  for  the  motlon-pieture  Induatry 
la  at  hand  and  the  potentialities  an  >tiat>t^^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  PieMARgq 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIIIW—OTA 
IN  THE  H008K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  re- 
port of  an  address  given  on  May  29  be- 
fore the  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago.  It 
covers  some  of  the  basic  views  I  have  held 
regarding  long-term  developments  in 
Asia  as  well  as  recent  events  In  Korea, 
in  India,  in  Moscow,  and  in  Washington. 
Asia  and  Allixs  in  Edbcwk  Lost  xr  U.  N.  Touis 
ON  KoazA  UNincATioir  oa  POW  Isstts 

Mr.  John  Nuvxzn.  Dr.  Jxtdd  and  friends,  X 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Jttod  in  1938 
in  one  of  the  first  talks  he  made  in  Chicago 
after  he  had  returned  from  China.  I  had 
never  heard  anybody  who  spoke  with  such 
energy  and  conviction.  His  rapid-fire  de- 
livery didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
hU  anxiety  to  get  acroaa  the  message  that 
was  in  his  heart. 

I  do  not  think  he  was  the  subject  of  a 
couple  of  men  who,  upon  leaving  a  meeting 
at.  which  they  had  heard  a  very  eloquent 
speech,  were  discussing  the  speaker.  One 
said  to  the  other,  "How  coxild  any  one  man 
learn  to  speak  so  fast?"  The  other  fellow 
said.  "That's  eaay.  Hla  father  waa  a  tobacco 
auctioneer  and  hla  mother  waa  a  woman." 

When  Dr.  Jxtdd  returned  from  China  la 
1938.  bis  meaaage  to  ua  waa  that  if  we  didn't 
do  aomethlng  about  the  Chlneee  war,  about 
the  aggressor  in  that  war,  we  would  find  our- 
aelvea  aubject  to  attack  from  the  aame  party. 
Pearl  Harbor  waa  the  fulfillment  of  that 
prophecy. 

In  the  June  18,  1945,  laaue  of  Time  maga- 
zine, the  editors  did  aomethlng  which  I  dont 
think  they  have  done  befcn'e  or  aince.  They 
devoted  four  pagea  to  the  apeech  of  one 
Congressman  in  the  Houae.  They  Introduced 
that  comment  with  theae  worda.  "Of  all 
Americana  occupying  elective  office,  the  man 
who  knows  most  about  the  Far  East  is  al- 
most certainly  Congressman  Waltbi  H.  Jxhw." 

His  opening  comments,  as  they  were  re- 
peated in  Time  magazine,  were.  "We  got 
into  this  war  through  Asia,  and  if  America 
gets  into  another  war,  almost  certainly  it 
will  also  be  through  Asia."  When  the  Korean 
war  started,  it  was  a  fulfillment  of  that 
prophecy. 

I  won't  take  any  more  of  his  time  with 
biographical  details.  I  would  merely  like 
to  make  two  observationa. 

To  emphasize  one.'  I  might  draw  from 
my  own  experience  and  aay  that  when  I  waa 
aaked  to  go  to  Greece  in  1948.  I  pled  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  the  oountry.  They  aald. 
"We'll  bring  a  man  down  who  can  tell  you 
about  Greece."  The  man  they  brought  down 
to  me  was  a  man  who  had  served  for  17  years 
as  secretary  of  the  TMCA  in  Greece.  He  was 
not  trained  for  diplomatic  aervice.  He  went 
there  to  serve  the  people. 

We  have  a  man  here  today  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  Far  Bast.  He  didn't  go 
there  to  learn  any  diplomatic  tricks;  he  went 
there  to  help  the  people. 
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AronxMl  the  world  today,  irtiiere  we  are  look« 
Ing  for  help  to  solvs  the  problems  in  moat 
countries,  we  will  find  that  the  men  who 
can  be  the  moat  helpful,  who  have  the  moat 
good  win  back  of  them,  are  thoae  who  have 
gone  their  way  with  a  aimllar  purpose,  and 
perhaps  if  we  can  recognise  It  when  our 
total  foreign  policy  becomes  of  that  nattire. 
rather  than  one  of  cleverness  or  political  in- 
trigxie.  we  will  have  better  aucceaa  in  what 
we  are  trying  to  da 

The  other  observation  I  would  like  to  make 
is  drawn  from  a  headline  of  an  article  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  in  May  1947.  It  read. 
"Wanted.  More  Men  Like  Juse." 

When  I  came  back  from  Greece.  X  was 
disturbed  by  the  things  that  I  had  learned 
about  the  operation  (tf  our  foreign  policy,  and 
I  oouldn't  wait  until  I  had  a  chance  to  talk 
to  Dr.  JuDD  and  to  teU  Ulm  about  it.  I  found 
that  for  every  incident  I  could  tell  him.  ha 
could  tell  me  five  that  were  bettor  or  worse 
than  mine. 

Today  we  are  being  held  back  because  we 
don't  liave  enough  men  like  Judo  in  Congress. 
Now,  the  only  people  who  can  do  anything 
about  that  are  you  and  I.  back  home.  And 
that  isn't  a  Job  that  waits  until  next  year. 
In  nilnola  the  filing  date  for  the  nomination 
of  Congreaamen  la  in  January  of  1964.  That 
la  barely  7  or  8  montha  oft.  and  if  you  don't 
start  to  do  aomethlng  about  it  now.  you  won't 
be  able  to  do  anything  by  November  of  1954. 

I  think  you  all  read  yesterday's  "Chuckle" 
In  the  Daily  News,  and  I  only  repeat  it  for 
Dr.  JUDD's  benefit.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
all  people  can  be  divided  into  three  claaaea. 
those  who  watch  things  happen,  those  who 
make  things  happen,  and  those  who  dont 
know  anything  la  happening. 

Dr.  JiTDO  la  one  who  la  making  things  hap- 
pen. We  are  thankful  for  him.  and  we  are 
happy  to  have  him  here. 

Dr.  Judo.  (Apfdauae.) 

Hon.  WAi4m  H.  JuBo.  Mr.  Nuveen,  Presi- 
dent Day,  and  membera  and  gueata  of  the 
Ezecutivea'  Club,  when  you  aaw  on  the  pro- 
gram that  I  waa  to  be  here  today,  I  expect 
you  felt  a  Uttle  like  the  man  who  had  an 
obacure  emptioo  on  hla  ridn  and  went  to 
hla  doctor  to  see  about  it.  Hla  doctor  looked 
at  it.  took  a  acale  or  two  oC,  and  looked  at 
them  under  the  mioroseope,  and  then  said. 
"Um,  you've  had  thla  before t" 

The  patient  aald,  "Tea." 

The  doctor  aald,  "Well,  you've  got  n  again." 

Bo  yonte  got  again  the  aame  person  you 
have  had  on  several  previous  occasions  when 
you  have  been  nice  enough  to  Invite  me  to 
talk  to  you.  And  on  the  aame  theme  that  X 
talked  about  before. 

I  looked  up  my  notes  of  previous  talks  and 
my  theme  when  I  was  here  In  February  of 
1951  was  essentially  the  same  as  on  the  pre- 
vious ooeaalon  several  years  before — ^namely 
that  the  basic  struggle  in  World  War  I  and 
the  struggle  in  World  War  n  and  the,  atrug- 
gle  in  Korea  were  all  alx>ut  the  aame  thing: 
Who  la  going  to  control  the  development  of 
the  bUllon  people  and  tixe  vast  resources  of 
Asiaf  That  la,  whose  Ideaa,  whose  system  Is 
to  win  out  In  the  development  of  the  great 
'vadeveloped  areas  of  the  world? 

,.r, "  ova  msAaraoYTS  iLUTsuMrs 

The  Communlsta  aaw  that.  We  dldnt. 
The  Kremlin  first  announced  at  the  World 
Congreas  of  the  Conununiat  Party,  In  1938. 
ita  long-term  effort  to  get  control  of  Asia  aa 
the  way  of  getting  control  of  the  Middle  Bast 
and  Europe,  and  then  getting  control  of  our- 
aelvea,  and  of  the  world. 

In  puratilng  that  never -changing  goal,  ahe 
had  tricked  us  into  a  aet  of  pltfaUa  which  I 
tried  to  point  out.  The  first  waa  that  the 
independence  of  Europe  la  more  esaential  to 
our  security  than  the  Independence  of  Aaia. 
That  waa  partly  becauaa  we  tend  to  aastime 
that  Industrial  eapaolty  Is  the  controlling 
factor  in  determining  world  power.  It  la.  If 
we  use  it.  The  Russians  have  only  about  a 
fifth  aa  much  productive  capacity  aa  we 
hi^ve,  but  thfy  art  producing  SMiff  mUltacy 


goods  than  we  are.  vHb  cur  aodk  supeclcr 
productive  capacity. 

Then  they  tricked  in  into  the  illusion  that 
we  could  save  Kurope  without  Asia. 

And  next  waa  tha  ISualoii  that  Ada  can. 
be  aaved  without  a  free  and  friendly  China. 

Inevitably  another  illuaion  followed, 
ly.  that  we  could  with  aafety  abandon 
open-door  policy  of  inatatlng  upon  tba  inde- 
pendence of  China,  a  pohcy  to  whieh  we  had 
adhered  for  almost  a  century  not  becauae  of 
sentiment  for  the  Chinese,  but  because  of 
concern  for  the  security  of  the  United  Statea. 
Yesterday,  In  his  press  conference,  tha 
President  said  that  Communlat  China 
ahoiildnt  be  recognised  unless  she  became 
independent  of  Bussia.  Bs  didn't  say  she 
should  be  recognized  if  abe  did  become  in- 
dependent, but  only  that  she  shouldn't  be 
recogniaed  unless  she  becanxe  independent  at 
Russia.  But  that  U  only  half  of  it.  Sbie 
mxist  also  be  friendly  to  us  before  we  dara 
start  building  her  up. 

But  she  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
Not  much  can  be  done  about  the  enemy  in 
the  Kremlin  until  it  la  weakened  and  broken 
In  tha  place  where  it  la  making  ita  gains  in 
AsU. 

Wtfl,  that's  what  I  tried  to  say  then,  that 
we  must  not  build  down  our  friends  and 
build  tp  our  enemies  in  Asia,  tf  we  wanted 
to  avoid  a  world  war.  At  that  time — Febru- 
ary 1960 — ^we  were  in  a  war  In  Korea  and  w« 
had  arrived  at  a  crlsia  in  that  war.  Conunu- 
niat China  had  intervened  In  the  Korean  war 
S  montha  prior  to  that  time,  and  we  were 
in  the  prooeaa  of  deciding — our  Oovern- 
ment — ^whether  we  ahould  try  to  win  that 
war  or  not  try  to  win  it. 

Some  people  decided  (and  thla  view  pre- 
vailed) that  it  would  he  more  dangeroua  to 
win  the  war  than  it  would  be  to  lose  it,  or 
get  aome  sort  of  a  stalemate.  Becauae  if  wa 
were  to  win  it.  it  might  provoke  the  enemy, 
and  we  mtjstn't  provoke  the  enemy.  Thla  la 
the  first  war.  aa  far  as  I  can  find  out,  that 
was  ever  fought  la  terms  of  trying  to  {Aeeae 
the  enemy. 

Maybe  you  think  it's  easy  for  Congress  to 
vote  to  draft  your  boya — young  men  like  the 
high  achool  lads  who  are  here  or  to  vote 
to  inereaae  your  taxes,  3  times  in  the  last  S 
years,  and  to  take  these  boys  and  train  them 
to  be  good  soldiers,  provide  the  best  weap* 
ons  so  they  can  fight  well.  Indoctrinate  them 
and  encourage  them  and  Inspire  them,  we 
hope,  to  fight  in  the  nobleat  traditions  at 
America's  greatest  heroes,  and  then  teQ 
them,  •'NOW,  give  your  life,  but  dont  flgtat 
too  weU,  because  you  might  win  and  that 
wotild  provoke  the  enemy." 

On  that  day.  a  4  years  ago,  X  pled  that  the 
only  way  to  end  a  war  with  communism  is 
to  win  It.  I  said.  "The  best  way  to  prevent 
the  war  for  the  world  is  to  win  the  war  for 
Asia  which  we  are  In  now.  If  we  win  the 
war  for  Aala.  we  wont  have  the  war  for  the 
world.  But  if  we  allow  It  to  drag  on  In- 
definitely In  Korea  or  lose  it,  that  will  bulM 
the  enemy  up  to  a  point  where  we  win  have 
to  succumb,  or  elae  have  a  larger  war  under 
Infinitely  more  dUBciUt  eireumstanoea  than 
we  have  now." 

Well,  that  was  ttie  end  of  what  I  said  last 
time,  except  for  suggesting  some  things  that 
we  should  do  eooncMSleally.  BOlltarUy.  Ida- 
ologlcally,  and  morally. 

AK  OVZaAU.  8TKT7aOI.B 


Wot  it  was  and  is  an  overall  stnigi^.  not 
Just  a  atruggle  of  arms.  It  is  a  struggle  of 
econonUc  systems;  a  struggle  of  productive 
capacltiea;  a  struggle  of  educational  ayatema 
and  phlloaophlee:  it  la  a  atruggU  of  aoclal 
aystema  and  phUoaophlea;  a  atruggle  at  rell- 
gloua  faitha.  And  we  have  to  win  in  all 
these  atruggiee  to  win  the  war.  That's  tha 
only  way  wa  can  end  it. 

Well,  you  know  what  hi^paned.  Shortly 
after  that  in  February  of  1961  the  daclalon 
waa  made  eomewhsre  not  to  win.  It  waa 
announced  first  in  April  by  a  deed,  when 
General.  14acArthut  vaa  summajclly  remov«d 


beeavaa  be  was  winning  and  pteaalng  thaf 
enemy  for  aurrender.  The  month  after  a«a- 
eral  MaeArthur  waa  removed,  our  Secretary 
of  Stata  announced  that  a  cease-flre  along 
the  general  line  of  the  88th  paraUet  would  be 
O.  X.  with  us.  We  told  the  Kremlin  that  It 
dldnt  need  to  worry,  that  wa  werent  going 
to  try  to  «4n. 

Then  Mr.  Malik  got  up  the  following  month 
and  said.  "Let's  have  some  truce  talks."  We 
aoeepted  the  pr<^}oeal.  Some  of  us  went  on 
the  air  and  warned  against  it,  advising  that 
it  would  he  a  trap  from  which  we  oouldat 
get  out  unless  two  conditions  were  m«t — 
(1)  that  the  North  Koreana  lay  down  their 
arms;  and  (3)  that  tha  Chlneae  Communlata 
withdraw  completely  from  Korea.  Anything 
less  than  that  would  trap  ua  and  let  them 
out:  it  would  not  aave  Uvea;  it  would  cost 
Uvea.  7  ^v?     ; 

Up  to  that  time  we  bad  lost  9,000  Uvea. 
Now  we  have  lost  almost  38,000;  that  la,  wa 
have  lost  aa  many  Uvea  each  of  the  2  yeata 
alnce  we  atarted  having  truoe  talka  as  wa 
lost  In  the  first  year  of  all-out  war.  So  it 
didn't  save  U^>ea.  I  could  only  argue  then 
and  other  people  could  deny.  But  look  at 
the  record  now.  Did  the  decision  not  to  win 
aave  Uvea?    No. 

lAA  it  prevent  expansion  of  the  wart    No. 

Tou  ha^^  aeen  a  demonstration  In  Laoa 
In  the  last  few  weeka  of  what  the  Commu- 
nlata can  do  and  Intend  to  do  when  they  are 
raady.  They  have  ascved  notice  on  the  peo- 
ple down  in  southern  Asia,  "Some  of  you  ara 
attempting  to  ven  a  bit  toward  the  Weatem 
World.  Don't  make  any  mlst^tkea.  Ws  are 
not  ytX  quite  ready,  but  we'U  be  down  Just 
as  soon  as  the  time  OMaes.  XXmt  get  tied 
up  with  the  Western  World  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  are  showing  yon 
what  we  can  do  If  you  get  oa  tha  wrong 
side." 

And  you  saw  In  yesterday's  paper  how  tba 
French  have  blown  up  soma  of  their  own 
forts  only  a  couple  score  of  miles  from 
Hanoi — a  whole  series  of  f  orta.  Their  area  is 
contracting,  contracting. 

So  the  declaion  was  mada  in  Washington 
not  to  try  to  win  the  Korean  war.  That 
dldnt  prevent  more  war;  It  led  to  more  war. 
It  dldnt  aave  Uvea;  it  coat  Uvea. 

Just  now  is  a  particularly  Intcceating  tlma 
to  reexamine  our  situation  because  aeveml 
things  have  changed  in  the  world.  For  one 
thing,  thare  la  a  new  ragima  in  Waablngtcoa; 
aecoodly,  ti>ere  la  a  newd^kasty  in  the  Kreoa^ 
Un.  I  think  that  wUl  prove  to  be  for  tha 
good  In  both  cases.  I  hope  so.  I  did  my 
level  best  to  help  bring  In  the  new  ragina 
in  Waahlngtoo.  hut  I  dont  spaak  as  a  repra- 
eentatlve  of  it;  I  speak  aa  a  representative 
of  the  only  bosses  I  have — 375,000  people  In 
the  city  of  MtnneapoUs — and  aa  a  memher 
of  the  Houae  Foreign  AfCalra  Oommlttea. 


Look*  at  the  situation  today.  Begin  with 
the  unfavoraUa  faetora.  Our  net  position 
Is  weaker  today  than  It  waa  SVi  years  ago. 
If  you  doubt  me.  may  I  suggest  that  you  oon- 
BUlt  an  expert,  Ifr.  StaUn.  He  eaUed  the 
firat  World  Coogreca  of  the  Communist  Party 
since  the  war  to  meet  in  Moeoow  last  Octo- 
ber, and  annoonoed  to  them  the  things  thai 
you  see  now  unfolding,  step  by  step.  He  said 
in  substance  that  "We  have  now  reached 
a  posltlcm" — during  these  yeara  <rf  atalUng  ua 
off — ^"whare  we  have  atomic  weapons  and 
where  tba  Soviet  Union  and  Its  'democratic' 
allies  are  strong  enough  mUltarlly  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  conquer  us. 
and  therefore  we  can  shift  from  mlUtary 
pressures  to  eoonocnic  and  poUtlcal  pressures. 
We  can  wait  now.  while  the  Western  nations 
fight  with  each  other  and  diaintegrata."  It 
la  happening  before  your  eyea.  Our  net  po- 
altion  la  auhatantlaUy  weaker  than  It  was 
3%  years  ago. 

Why?  Firat,  becauae  the  Kremlin  has 
worked  favarlahly  during  thoae  3^  yaMW. 
whUa  wa  worked  half-heartedly.  Today  it 
haa  tba  Ijrjpst  and  strongest  annf  In  iha 


ABdSI^^ 
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world.  It  ham  the  largest  and  atrongeet  air        W&it 

force  in  the  world   (with  the  exception  of 

oar   long-range  Intercontinental   bombers). 

It  has  the  largest  and  most  modem  tanJc 

force  In  the  world.  It  has  the  largest  and 

most  modon  submarine  force  in  the  world. 

It  haa  the  second  largest  nary  In  the  world. 

We  lead  In  one  field — the  largest  navy — and 

we  have  the  strongoBt  Strategic  Air  Faroe. 

Second,  the  war  in  Korea  has  dragged  on     altho^^ 
until  there  is  now  no  good  way  to  win  tt  as     It 
there  was  2^  years  ago.    We  had  it  won  on         An< 
two  occasions,   but  refused  to  elinoh   the     when 
Tlctory.  munltt 

When  I  was  here  last  time,  some  people     will  4le 
were   saying.   "Well,   why    not   pull    out   of     there 
Korea?"    I  said,  '"ntere  are  at  least  three     regimb 
reasons  why  we  do  not  dare  pull  out  of     sotdisrs 
Korea."  munlft 

One  was  that  we  woxild  betray  ao  mlllkm     can't 
Koreans    who    have    been    extraordinarily     case 
steadfast,   with   hardly   a   defection    among     their 
them.    They  have  helped  to  destroy  their     uprisfeg 
own  country  rather  than  be  enslaved;   we     bett« 
cant  forget  that  without  ceasing  to  be  the     accep  i 
kind  of  people  we  always  have  been  and  X     issue 
hope  will  always  continue  to  be.  have 

The  second  reason  was  that  It  vrould  re-  will 
lease  the  Chinese  Communists  from  Korea 
to  make  more  trouble  elsewhere.  We  would 
get  an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Korea,  but  we'd 
have  to  step  up  fighting  down  in  southeast 
Asia.  Asia  would  have  gone  to  the  Reds  3 
years  ago  It  it  hadn't  been  for  our  resistance 
In  Korea. 

Third  was  the  effect  ovrr  withdrawal  or 
defeat  would  have  on  all  the  rest  of  Asia, 
because  as  I  said  then,  the  stake  in  Korea  in 
Is  no  longer  one  little  peninsula;  the  stake  have 
Is  an  of  Asia.  A  billion  people  are  at  stake. 
They  want  to  be  on  ova  side— overwhelm- 
ingly, those  who  are  still  free — but  they 
dont  know  for  sure  whether  we  are  depend- 
able or  not. 

Chester  Bowles  came  In  to  see  me  t 
weeks  ago.  and  I  was  surprised  at  one  thing 
he  said.  Be  was  talking  about  India;  he 
has  been  out  there  for  a  years  as  our 
Ambassador.  Be  said,  "The  Mggeet  mistake 
we  made  In  Asia  was  our  figure  to  get  vie- 
tary  in  Korea.  Tou  and  I  know  why  we 
didnt  get  It.  We  wanted  to  save  blood- 
■hsd.  We  dont  like  slaughter.  We  wanted 
to  get  a  dvlllasd  settlement  by  peaceful 
negotiations.  But  there  isnt  anyone  in  Asia 
who  bellevcfl  that.  They  dont  believe  that 
we  refrained  from  licking  the  Communists 
because  of  our  self-restraint,  they  believe 
we  didnt  lick  the  Chinese  Communists  be- 
cause we  eouldnt.  The  great  United  States 
eoKildnt  defeat  a  third-rate  Commimtst 
power.  Well,  then,  why  should  anybody  Join 
our  side?" 

I  thought  that  was  rather  significant,  com- 
ing from  Mr.  Bowles.  That's  the  way  he 
realistically  evtauated  the  sitiiation  to  me. 
Uncle  Sam's  prestige  was  way  down. 

PBXsoifna  or  waa 

The  stake  In  Kcn^a  Is  Asia;  it  idways  has 
-been;  still  Is.  80  the  war  in  Korea  goes  on. 
^There  Is  no  good  way  to  win  it  now  but  this 
'touch  Is  certain,  gentlemen — we  mtist  nevR* 
yield  on  this  Issue  of  sending  prisoners  of 
war  back  to  enslavement  against  their  wills. 

We  dropped  leaflets  asking  Communist 
soldiers  to  desert  to  our  side,  we  broadcast 
messages,  "Come  over  to  us  and  we  will 
guarantee  you  asylimi  and  good  treatment." 
If,  now.  we  send  them  back  to  be  murdered — 
as  we  sent  a  lot  of  prisoners  who  deserted 
Russia  in  the  war  in  Kvtrope,  back  to  the  salt 
mines,  and  to  mtirder — if  we  do  that,  who 
will  ever  trust  us  again  in  Asia,  in  Europe 
or  anywhere  else?  Who  ought  to  trust  us 
again? 

We  are  holding  16,000  Chinese  prisoners 
who  do  not  want  to  return  to  the  Conuntuitst 
side.  The  Conununlsts  are  making  an  Issue 
of  it.  Why?  Because  they  cannot  accept 
this  public  demonstration-  of  the  failure  of 
their  program — the  falsity  of  their  dalms 
^hat  th«  people  of  China  support  them.  what 


there 


They 
wher* 


at  its 

years 
Japaxi 


doss  a  prisoner  of  war  normally  dot 
awake   at   night  dreaming,   "When 
get  out?     When  will  I  get  home?" 
here  today,  Olin  Stockwell.  whose 
kbout  his  expcrlenee  as  a  Covununist 
in  China  you  ought  to  read,  went 
the  brain  washing  and  everything 
read  about  in  Life  magadne  last 
and  I  know  what  he  dreamed  about, 
I  havent  talked  to  him  about  It. 
"When  will  I  get  out  and  get  home?" 
yet  we  have  this  fantastic  situation 
76  percent  of  all  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
soldlers  whan  we  captured  say  they 
rather  than   go  home.     Never   has 
been  such   a  mars  repudiation  of   a 
by  its  own  trained  and  indoctrinated 
as   this  repudiation   of   the   Corn- 
regime  in  China.     The  Conununlsts 
iccept  that.    It  washes  out  their  whole 
that  thej  were  doing  good  things,  that 
conquest  of  China  was  a  spontaneous 
,  and  that  ths  people  of  China  are 
off  under  comnkunism.    They   can't 
that.      And   we  can't  yield   on   the 
without  reaping  to  be  what  we  always 
been,  and.  I  repeat,  what  I  hope  we 
cpntinue  to  be. 

.  we  m\ut  never  accept  a  settlement 

loss  not  restore  a  united  Korea.     And 

never  yield  to  a  deal  that  would 

Communist  China,  for  that  would 

strengthen    its    position     and 

ouza. 

are  the  mlniraums,  becaxiae,  other- 
all  that  we  fought  for,  morally  and 
,  will  be  lost,  and  the  sacrifices 
and  money  that  have  been  made  will 
been  worse  than  in  vain. 

OAKOX*  or   ICAKKST  SBSTXICTIOICa 

No^,  let  us  consider  Japan.  She,  too. 
has   ^*«n  weakened,   weakened  largely  be- 

her  Oovemment  put  Its  faith  in  us. 
Premier  Yoshlda  was  kicked  out,  as  you  saw 
the  other  day.  because  of  opposition  to  his 
pro-A  merlcan  position.  Although  he  went 
to  th  I  polls  again  and  was  reelected,  it  was 

a  shrinking  majority.  Why?  The 
peopl)  of  Japan  know  they  cant  go  on 
inde£  oitely  without  some  access  to  the  Asia 
main  and.  and  they  understandably  wonder 
whetl^er  our  opposition  to  Communlfit  rule 

Is  steadfast  or  wavering 


Th4  Japanese  have  to  import  coking  coal. 


can  get  it  from  the  Province  of  Sbansi. 

I  used  to  work  in  China.  There  is 
one  rkngfi  of  mountains  that  the  geologists 
say  h^  enough  coal  to  last  the  whole  world, 

present  rate  of  consumption,  for  500 
It  can  be  mined  and  laid  down  in 

for  less  than  $3  a  ton,  but  only  If  the 


Japan  Bse  will  break  with  us  and  ally  them- 
selves economically  and  otherwise  with  the 
Oomn  xmists  on  the  mainland.  The  Japa- 
neee  <  lont  want  to  do  that. 

They  have  never  had  any  illusions  about 
conuEunism.  They  have  wanted  to  be  on 
our  si  le,  and  still  want  to  be.  But  they  have 
to  haye  coai.  Where  are  they  getting  coal 
It  is  mined  in  West  Virginia,  shipped 
by  rt^  to  Newport.  News,  goes  by  boat 
throu  ;h  the  Panama  Canal  and  is  delivered 
in  Ja  lan  at  about  $30  a  ton.  And  you're 
paying  for  it.  But  you  cant  do  that  indefl- 
and  the  Japanese  know  it.  If  we  dont. 
They  know  that  the  mainland  can  live  with- 
out Ji  kpan.  but  that  In  the  long  nin  Japan 
canno  i  live  without  the  mainland. 

If  t  le  Commxinlsts  are  permitted  to  con- 

solida  «  their  position  on  the  mainland,  they 

need  to  attack  Japan.    They  can  Just 

wait;   :he  Japanese  will  have  to  come  one  day 

and  kaock  on  the  door  of  the  curtain  and 

'iPIease  let  us  In.     We  have  to  have 

We  have  to  have  your  raw  ma- 


say, 

markejts. 

teriak." 

Loo  [  at  our  allies  In  Europe — already  pull- 
ing anay  from  us  in  order  to  get  markets, 
and  n  w  materials  in  Asia. 

attraction  of  this  great  xmdeveloped 


The 


area  lit  irresistible,  in  the  long  run.    That's 


Mr.  Stalin  announced  last  fall,  and 


what  some  of  us  have  warned  for  years  would 
be  the  case. 

Now  we  come  down  to  the  Philippines  and 
you  see  an  unstable  situation  there,  due 
not  only  to  Internal  politics  but  to  a  sober 
difference  of  opinion  among  leading  Pill- 
pinos  as  to  whether  they  ought  now  to  be- 
gin to  make  adjustments  to  this  Communist 
regime  on  the  mainland.  If  some  here  in 
America  are  saying  we  have  to  recognise  the 
conquests  of  the  Communists,  aiMl  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  them,  dont  the  Pillplnos 
have  to  also,  who  are  8.000  miles  closer?  If 
the  British  have  that  same  attitude,  halfway 
around  the  world,  don't  the  Filipinos  who 
are  Just  off  the  China  coast? 

Tou  have  seen  how  weak  Indochina  Is. 

Burma  Is  much  stronger  than  she  was  a 
years  ago,  because  these  3  years  of  our  re- 
sistance In  Korea  have  given  an  opportunity 
to  shore  ^ip  her  defenses  a  bit.  But  she  is 
still  a  pushover  to  a  Communist  drive  from 
China,  If  China  gets  out  of  Korea  Intact  and 
gets  her  position  strengthened  at  home. 

ni  come  back  to  India  and  Pakistan  In 
a  mtle  bit.  But  consider  the  Middle  Bast. 
Tou  know  what  condition  It  is  in  now. 
Iran,  Egypt,  North  Africa — exploding.  Cen- 
tral Africa — Mau  Mau  tribes,  exploding. 
South  Africa— exploding,  with  the  hottest 
and  most  uiu«solvable  racial  confiict  in  ths 
world. 

In  our  own  hemisphere  Guatemala  Is  un- 
der effective  Communist  contrc^.  Just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  an  avowed  Communist 
and  his  wife  won  control  In  British  Oulana. 
And  there  are  a  half  dosen  other  countries 
that  are  on  the  verge  of  disorder.  Yes,  look 
what  we  have  lost  In  these  postwar  years 
of  weakness  and  softness. 

iurricux.T  kubofbam  snruanoif 

And  then  I  must  say  a  word  about  Western 
Europe,  because  there  Is  the  point  of  greatest 
weakness,  from  the  standpoint  of  morals 
and  will  to  resist  morally.  On  the  whole  tl^ 
European  countries,  considering  their  difll- 
cultles.  have  done  a  good  Job  of  increasing 
their  production;  but  coUec lively,  while  they 
have  done  an  extraordinary  Job  Judged  by 
ordinary  standards.  It  is  inadequate  Judged 
by  the  urgent  demands  and  needs  of  our 
day.  They  can't  make  it  unless  they  do  m 
better  Job  imitedly. 

I  recognize  fully  their  dlAcultlss.  FTanet 
has  a  net  deficit  out  of  her  American  aid. 
It  has  cost  her  more  to  hold  on  in  Indochina 
than  we  have  given  her  In  Marshall  plan  aid. 
We  don't  like  some  of  her  actions,  but  we 
can't  get  tough  about  them,  because  the 
most  popular  thing  any  French  government 
could  do  would  be  to  pull  out  of  Indochina. 
We  dont  dare  let  Indochina  and  southsast 
Asia  come  under  the  Communists.  So  we 
hope  the  French  don't  hear  us  when  we  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  denouncing  them  for 
their^  colonialism,  lest  they  get  mad  and  say 
"Tou  take  it  over."  We  don't  want  to  send 
these  boys  out  into  the  Tropics.  If  it's  bad 
fighting  in  Korea,  it's  worse  in  the  Jungles 
of  Indochina  and  Biunut.  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that  your  Congress  wont  send 
them  there;  so  you  can  kiss  that  area  good- 
by  if  it  disintegrates  fvuther. 

The  people  of  Europe  are  realistic.  They 
say,  "We  cant  go  on  forever  this  way,"  and 
their  morale  deteriorates.  France  knows 
that  she  can  never  become  strong  enough  to 
defend  herself  against  Russia  unlsss  Ger- 
many Is  on  the  Western  Europe  team,  but 
she  Is  afraid  to  have  Germany  on  the  team 
unless  England  will  Join  too;  otherwise  Ger- 
many would  be  a  tall  bigger  than  the  dog. 
England  wont  Join  because  she  says  she  baa 
special  ties  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  spe- 
cial ties  to  us.  I  thought  our  ties  to  the 
British  had  been  severed  in  1776,  but  they 
believe  they  still  have  special  ties  to  us. 
(Laughter.)  So  it  cornea  down  to  us.  Will 
you  Join  Europe? 

France  won't  Join  up  unless  Germany  Is  on 
the  team;  but  she  is  afraid  to  have  Germany 
without  England,  too.    The  ip^giish  wont 
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|o*n  tmiass  we  win,  and  we  wont,  so  ths 
situation  deteriorates. 

Oonaldsr  tha  United  Nations.  I  was  at  a 
tflnnsr  in  Washington  a  weeks  a^o  where 
one  of  the  leading  European  Ambassadors 
was  present.  B«  had  Juat  come  from  the 
United  NaUons,  and  ha  saki,  privately,  "it's 
flnlshsd  aa  an  effeettre  foroa,  because  it's 
a  house  divldad  against  itself."  Be  doesn't 
like  it,  and  wlshas  It  weren't  so.  He  u  not 
in  favor  of  world  disunion,  but  he  was  being 
reallstto  with  respect  to  ttao  present  situa- 
tion. 

If  we  sas  and  understand  these  deterlo- 
ratlooB.  wa  can  do  something  about  them; 
we  cant  by  pretending  they  dont  exist. 

Thasa  are  the  unfavorable  factors,  ths 
deflolts,  the  losaaa  that  we  have  sustained; 
but  we  oant  qiUt  there.  We  have  to  look 
at  the  other  aMe  also.  IHsre  are  soms  favor- 
able or  asset  factors,  aome  great  galna. 

.  rAVoaaaui  rscToas 

The  first  favorable  factor  is  that  the  Ko- 
rean resistance  in  Korea  has  saved  Asia,  thus 
far.  It  is  stm  tree  except  for  China  and 
North  Korea. 

And  there  Isnt  much  If  any  of  it  that 
would  be  free  if  we  had  not  resisted  in 
^Corea.  Z  was  In  India  last  month  and  Mr. 
JVehru  said  frankly  that  if  the  Biisslan  and 
Chinese  OommunlsU  were  to  move  against 
India  even  now,  there  was  no  ray  to  stop 
them.  I  oouldnt  resist  saying,  gently.  "Well, 
Mr.  Prime  lOnlster,  hasn't  it  been  fortu- 
nate for  India  that  the  Americans,  the  Ko- 
reans, the  Canadians,  the  Turks,  the  Greeks, 
the  British,  the  Australiasa,  and  others  havs 
been  willing  to  fight  in  Korea  to  save  India, 
while  Indian  representatives  were  denounc- 
ing us  from  fighting — to  save  India?" 

He  didn't  need  to  comment,  but  I  thought 
he  ought  to  understand  that  there  were  some 
people  in  America  who  fait  that  if  the  ad- 
vice they  give  us  on  using  nonviolence,  mak- 
ing concessions,  etc.,  is  so  good,  we  have  a 
hard  time  understanding  why  they  don't  fol- 
low that  advice  themselves,  in  their  own 
war  over  Kaahmir,  for  example. 

We  told  him,  "You're  a  practical  politician, 
we  know  you  sometimes  have  a  hard  time 
With  simple-minded  poUtldans  in  your  own 
country.  Bow  we  are  intwested  in  India; 
otherwise  we  wouldnt  be  here,  but  we  have 
got  eome  of  thoee  same  simple-minded  poll- 
tldans  at  hount,  too  (laughter],  and  they  aak, 
•^Why  ahould  we  help  India  injure  Pakistan, 
ao  we'U  have  to  do  more  to  help  Pakistan? 
Maybe  we  ought  to  quit  helping  both  of  them 
until  they  have  reeolved  these  dllBcultlea.' 
That's  whikt  theee  simple-minded  politicians 
say,  and  the  taxpayers  who  have  to  pay  the 
bills." 

You  see  how  great  the  dUBcultles  still  are, 
°%ut  the  Mg  gahi  la  that  ths  independence 
of  India  and  the  rest  of  sooth  Asia  have  been 
saved  for  the  moment.  Without  the  Korean 
resistance,  the  fight  tot  them  would  have 
been  over.  And  tot  all  the  Middle  Bast  too. 
Then  Europe  would  have  been  cut  off,  and 
what  good  would  our  efforts  to  save  Europe 
be?  And  where  would  we  ourselves  be?  So 
thatii  a  great  gain — dont  underestimate  it. 
Asia  has  been  saved;  time  has  been  won; 
we've  got  a  ehanoe. 

A  second  gain  Is  that  the  Communists  In 
China  have  been  so  strained  and  overextend- 
ed that  they  have  not  been  able  to  succeed 
In  consoUdatlng  their  poeition  in  China  and 
exploiting  the  enormous  potential  strength, 
the  manpower  and  the  reeouroes  of  China — 
as  they  could  have  done  without  the  losses 
and  the  stress  and  the  strain  put  upon  them 
by  their  intervention  in  the  Korean  war. 

Third,  there  still  is  an  independent  For- 
mosa; it  stands  as  a  symbol  of  a  free  China 
to  which  those  who  have  been  enslaved  in 
China  can  lo(A  with  hops.  As  long  aa  it 
•tanda.  there  Is  Incentive  to  resist  with  the 
c  thought  that  "Maybe  some  day,  there  is  a 
ttuwce  of  our  getting  out  of  this  awf  id  thing 


and  getting  ba^  under  a  government  of  our 
own  choosing,  the  kind  of  government  we 
want."  And  they  can  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  and  otbmn,  U  they  are 
genuinely  independent. 

OOMOOB  raOPAOAMM 

Fourth,  the  Communist  pn^Mganda  has 
lost  much  of  its  momenttun.  Three  yeaca 
ago  they  wouldnt  have  had  to  aetae  aouth- 
east  AsU  by  force.  It  was  ready,  ripe  to  faU 
to  them.  It  is  another  great  gain  of  the 
Korean  resistance  that  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda has  passed  its  peak,  it  U  ebbbig  in 
all  the  free  areas  of  south  Asia.  During 
thase  8  yeara  of  fighting  In  Korea,  the 
people  of  Asia  have  found  out  the  truth 
about  the  "paradise"  that  Communists  estab- 
liah  when  they  take  over.  They  rcoognlae 
the  physical  and  material  developmenta  that 
have  been  achieved  in  China,  but  they  know 
that  it  has  been  at  the  price  of  all  human 
decency  and  freedom.  The  Oonunimist 
propaganda  has  lost  much  of  its  appeal  and 
attraction  for  the  people  of  aU  classes,  vrlth 
the  exception  of  the  student  class  and  the 
intellectuals,  because  they  see  it  has  been  a 
failure  in  China.  That  Is  a  great  gain  for 
our  side. 

The  appeal  to  the  students  is  still  there. 
The  argument  is  the  same  as  I  iised  to  hear 
In  China  in  the  late  thirties  and  the  early 
part  of  the  Chinese  war  with  Japan.  It 
went  something  like  this:  "Ws  Chinese  are 
behind  the  rest  <a  the  world  in  our  develop- 
ment. (And  the  Indian  youth  are  saying 
the  same  thing  now.)  You  Americans  led 
the  van  of  industrlaliaatlon.  You  took  aoo 
years  to  achieve  your  Industrial  Bevolution. 
You  could  take  your  time,  because  every- 
body else  was  behind  you.  But  we  in  China 
can't  take  our  time;  we  are  too  far  bdilnd; 
we  have  to  do  it  fast. 

"Who  has  been  aMe  to  do  »t  «M*?  21ie 
Soviet  Union." 

"Who  started  in  only  SO  years  ago,  with 
nothing,  and  today  has  the  second  greatest 
navy,  the  greatest  air  fores,  and  the  greatest 
army?  The  Soviet  Union.  Obviously  its 
system  is  the  one  we  must  follow,  in  order 
to  do  quickly  this  development  that  took 
you  300  jrears." 

It  is  a  potent  argument,  even  though  It  la 
a  fake  and  a  phony,  because  Commimiam 
always  takes  more  than  it  gives.  It  destroys 
more  important  things  than  it  builda.  How- 
ever, you  can  understand  how  it  ^peals  to 
these  people  who  are  sensitive  becauss  of 
their  industrial  backwardness,  and  who  want 
to  get  quick  results. 

fAMTAsnc  puamai 

Now,  come  to  the  India-Pakistan  sub- 
continent. It  too  registers  a  net  gain. 
These  two  countries  have  made  much  greater 
progress  than  we  have  realized.  If  I  had  had 
any  doubt  before  (and  I  didnt)  about  the 
ability  of  people  to  Improve  themselves  when 
they  are  genuinely  free,  I  found  plenty  of 
evidence  in  these  countries.  England  had 
•aid  for  a  hundred  years,  "Yes,  they  ought 
to  have  this  or  that  eventuaUy,  but  they  can't 
govern  themselves  now.**  But  they  have 
made  imbelievable  progreei  since  independ- 
ence. 

The  importance  of  that  area  to  the  tree 
world,  in  every  sense,  is  greater  than  we 
have  appreciated:  the  prospects  are  better 
there  than  we  have  appreciated.  But  tbej 
have  great  difficulties  which  we  need  to 
understand. 

Let  us  look  at  Pakistan  a  moment.  This 
Is  a  fantastic  country,  vrlth  the  sixth  largest 
population  in  the  vrorld — we  are  fourth — 
vrlth  nothing  to  hold  it  together  except  a 
religious  faith.  They  are  Moslems.  One 
wonders  at  first  whether  you  can  build  a 
country  around  nothing  but  a  common  re^ 
llglous  faith? 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  country,   a 

thousand  miles  apart.    The  economies  of  the 

'  two  parts  are  not  la  this  leaat  related.    On 


the  contrary,  each  complements  that  of 
India,  vrlth  which  they  do  not  have  ncwnuu 
trade  relations.  They  have  no  communica- 
tions except  by  air,  or  around  the  Indian 
-Peninsula  by  sea.  They  dont  even  speak 
the  same  language,  "niose  from  East  Paki- 
stan, who  form  about  66  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, speak  Bengali,  and  those  in  Weat 
Pakistan  speak  Urdu.  The  only  common 
language  spoken  at  meetings  of  the  cabinet 
Is  EngUsh. 

They  havent  aa  adequate  dvn  eervlce,  b«« 
cause  most  of  the  totwier  Incttan  dvll  ser- 
vants were  Hindus,  and  wtien  the  partition 
came,  the  dvll  servants  who  ran  the  govwn- 
ment  under  the  British  went  to  India  and 
left  Pakistan  without  enough  trained  dvll 
servants. 

There  are  few  natural  reeouroes.  Co«I 
and  Iron  are  not  there.  All  <a  their  river 
water  comes  from  other  countries.  Their 
agriculture  depends  on  water  from  the  rivers 
In  the  Indus  River  Basin.  Punjab  Province 
is  the  breadbasket.  Punjab  means  Five 
Rivers.  Two  of  them  rise  in  or  fiow  through 
India;  the  other  three  rise  in  or  fiow  through 
Kashmir,  about  which  tiiey  are  quarreling 
with  India  because  India  claims  tt  and  con- 
trols most  of  it,  although  its  pc^pulation  is 
largely  Moslem.  India  is  worUng  a4  hours 
a  day  building  dams  and  canals  to  divert 
the  water  to  its  own  soil  for  irrigation. 
When  the  dams  and  canals  are  completed. 
India  has  the  capadty  to  cut  off  the  water 
In  two  of  the  rivers  before  they  reach  Pak- 
istan. India  holds  a  noose  around  the  neck 
of  Pakistan,  and  no  country  can  Uve  with- 
out exploding  if  another  country  that  Is  at 
prssent  hostile  to  it  gets  control  of  its  food 
supply,  its  aurvlvaL  On  top  of  that,  they 
have  had  a  terrific  drought  for  a  year^— 
the  worst  In  Paktatan**  history. 

Ami  th«i  there  was  the  f  aU  in  world  prices 
of  Jute  and  cotton,  her  two  great  exporta. 
This  cut  her  fordga  exchange  in  two. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  present  food 
shortages  is  that,  because  Pakistan  normally 
had  a  food  surplus,  and  because  they  had 
to  have  foreign  eadiange,  ttiey  planted  |ute 
or  cotton  on  land  that  had  always  grown 
rice  or  wheat.  You  win  recaa  that  right 
after  ttie  Korean  war  broke  owt,  ttmv  vraa  a 
tremendously  high  vrorld  market  price  for 
Jute  and  cotton.  Now  cotton  and  jute  mar- 
kets have  drc^iped.  and  there  are  endless 
acres  of  bales  of  cotton  piled  up  in  Karachi 
alone.    There  is  no  market  for  that  cotton. 

When  they  lost  this  foreign  exchange,  they 
cut  down  on  imports  of  even  nteessary 
goods— not  Just  consumer  goods — by  tl^  per- 
cent. They  have  tightened  their  belt  terrif- 
Ically,  but  the  problem  is  unsolved. 

On  the  poeitive  side,  you  have  to  take  off 
your  hat  to  the'  determination  of  these 
people.  They've  got  this  love  of  freedom  in 
their  eyes:  they  have  the  same  will  to  make 
a  go  of  It  that  our  forefathers  had  when 
their  currency  was  worthless  and  vrhen  they 
were  fighting  the  greatest  empire  of  all  the 
world — IS  weak,  divided,  little  colonlea. 
There  is  a  magnificent  spirit  in  Pakistan, 
but  they  have  to  have  help  qiiickly,  espe- 
daUy  on  this  one  Item  of  wheat,  or  there 
will  be  food  riots  with  either  disorders  or 
military  government,  which  can  only  plaj 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

UBOTTicxB  or  onncA 

m  contrast,  when  you  consider  India,  the 
reeouroes  there  are  fabulous.  There  is  one 
valley  with  70-peroent  iron  ore.  richer  than 
any  we  have  in  Minneeota.  And  there  is  fine 
ooklng  coal,  and  imbaUevahle  watwpowsr. 
We  havent  anything  in  the  United  Stotes 
that  can  surpass  their  potential  waterpoww. 

They  have  4  great  centers  of  waterpower— 
1  in  the  northvrast.  1  in  the  northeast,  1  in 
the  southeast,  and  1  in  the  southwest.  They 
can  fix  up  a  quadrilateral  grid  such  as  no 
country  in  the  world,  unless  it  is  Russia,  haa 
a  «haace  to  mateh  for  hydredeotrlo 
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bsw  aclUaved  real  mkaelM  In  ttw 
fliat  2  years  of  Uwtr  ft-y«ar  plan.  Tbey  need 
peace  and  aoow  American  belp  to  oomplate 
it. 

I«t  ma  aay  a  wotd  about  thair  food  altiH 
atkn.  Whan  wa  paaMd  b  bUl  to  aid  India 
aoovpla  of  years  a^o.  because  tbsy  then  bad 
bad  ft  S-yaar  drought,  some  people  said  we 
vesa  dealing  wltb  a  chronic  shortage  that 
would  always  go  on.  but  that  was  not  true. 
They  are  going  to  be  self-sufllclent  In  rloe 
this  nest  year,  (or  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory ot  India.  And  it  appears  that  by  the 
end  of  the  5-year  plan  they  will  be  able  to  cut 
down  their  wheat  deficit  to  a  half  million 
tons  or  so.  whereas  they  have  usually  had  a 
deficiency  of  about  4  million  tons  of  wheat 
a  year  in  all  modem  times. 

All  this  Is  the  result  of  Just  a  UtUe  better 
fertiliaation  and  better  uae  of  modern  agri- 
cultural methods,  not  new  expensive  gadgeta 
from  America,  but  an  understanding  of  how 
to  use  simple  tools.  This  haa  Increased 
their  production  remarkably.  I  hadnt  been 
In  those  countries  since  their  partition  In 
1M7.  and  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyea. 

The  dUBcuItiee  In  India  are  mostly  human 
dUBcultlee,  rather  than  natural  dllBeultles. 
They  are  suffering  fmn  an  acute  case  of 
what  doctors  call  adoleecent  revolt.  I  have 
one  daughter  who  is  going  through  the  sanM 
thing,  so  I  can  understand  it.  She  doeant 
know  what  some  other  impo'iallam  may  be 
like,  but  she  knows  what  the  one  is  like  that 
she  has  been  suffering  under  for  16  years 
from  the  old  man,  and  she's  agin  it.  You're 
always  against  the  imperialism  you  know. 

For  Instance,  the  British  had  ICr.  Hehra  In 
|aU  for  14  years,  and  he  can't  forget  that. 
It  Is  down  in  his  subconscious.  He  may 
reason  otharwlse,  but  within  him  be  rebels 
against  the  Anglo-Saano  peoples. 

On  top  of  this  emotional  revolt  against 
the  West,  he  was  swept  along  with  the  sanM 
stuff  that  attracted  some  ot  our  people — 
"oaaybe  the  Communists  are  great,  benevo- 
les»    leformers.      Maybe    they    have    the 
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Uwt  year  I  was  talking  to  a  man  In  oar 
aute  Department  who  was  Indignant  be- 
cause Nehru  dldnt  stand  with  us  against 
the  Oommunists  hi  tha  United  Nations.  I 
said.  *^t  took  you  26  years  to  learn  what  the 
Ghlneae  dlaeoveiad  about  ooaununlam  in 
iaS7.  Tou  have  to  give  the  Indians  a  few 
more  montha.  Ton  cant  demand  that  they 
get  it  at  the  very  same  moment  you  do. 
When  they  see  the  Communists  winning  in 
the  world  struggle,  why  should  they  Join  us 
who  are  stUl  losing?    They  arent  fools." 

iioofosscnwi  sieifs 
Tea.  they  have  their  human  dlfflcul^es. 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  making 
headway  and  they  are  moving  In  our  direc- 
tion. It  is  not  that  we  have  won  them, 
but  the  Kremlin  has  been  losing  them. 
From  the  way  the  Kremlin  kicked  their 
POW  resolution  around  last  fall  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  from  the  truth  that  has 
leaked  out  about  what  Is  happening  in 
China,  the  Indians  are  being  convinced  that 
communism  is  not  all  that  has  been  claimed 
lor  It. 

So  you  can  be  sure  that  India  Is  switching 
rather  rapidly  to  the  side  of  the  free  world. 
But  dont  rub  it  in.  Perhaps  I  shoiadn't 
even  say  it  here.  Dont  goad  them.  Don't 
start  demanding  or  forcing  ttufta.    Tou  can't 

'^■ucoeed  that  way.  They  got  out  on  a  limb; 
tbey  took  a  position,  based  on  theory  and 
emotion,  and  it's  hard  to  change  one^  posi- 
tion— It's  hard  for  me  to  do  It,  It's  hard  for 
you  to  do  It,  It's  hard  for  them  to  do  tt. 
Bvents  will  f  ot«e  them  over  to  our  side  If  we 
Just  keep  our  ahtrts  on. 

n.  The  Vice  President  of  India,  a  very  great 
phlloeopher,  profeasor  of  religions  at  Oxford, 
who  is  now  In  this  eoimtry.  said  to  tis  four 
vlalUng  Oongreeamen.  in  the  midst  of  our 
conversation,  "Our  Prime  Minister  Is  a  ve^ 
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I  h*v«  known  him  well  all 

let  me  assure  you  that,  down 

is  fundamentally  a  democrat,  aiul  a 

t."    What  he  was  saying  to  vm  was: 

t  easy.    Dont  get  mad  when  he  sajrs 

that  provokea   you.     When   the 

down,  this  man  cant  be  on  the 

side  beeatiae  there  is  no  demoe- 

and  there  is  no  concern  for  human 

He   has   got   to   be   on   jova   stde, 

wlU  be.  If  you  dont  try  to  drive  him." 

I  Jiist  wmt  to  ssy  that  tf  sometimes 

I  are  cjappolnted.  aa  we  are.  be- 

dldnt  win  the  war  in  Korea  as  we 

l^ive.  at  least  the  struggle  hasnt  been 

It  has  saved  most  of  a  continent. 

us  a  chance  to  win  back  the  rest  of 

will  act  maturely  and  Intelligently. 

net  gain. 
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BUSSUir  CXATTT  TACTICS 


aext  major  encouraging  thing  Is  the 

there  has  been  a  change  in  the 

in  the  KremUn.    People  ask.  "What 

mean?"    Of  course,  no  one  can  be 

it  wUl  mean,  from  ev«7  angle,  but 

three  things  of  which  we  can  be 

One  is  that  there  wlU  be  no  change 

I  tbjectivee  of  the  men  In  the  Kremlin. 

of  world  conquest  will  remain  fixed. 

there  will  be  no  change  In  their 

^ategy   of  world   revolution.     They 

their  military  power  only  when  they 

rln  people  by  revolutionary  methods. 

tannot    abandon    theae    without   re- 

themselves  and  everything   they 

believed  and  worked  for. 

,  tliere  will  be  no  change  In  their 
and    practice    of    tactics — complete 
They  will  continue  to  uss  one  set 
with  the  rich  and  another  with 
one  with  the  employer,  another 
employee;   one  with   the  whites, 
with  the  colored  peoples;  one  with 
bom  and  another  with  the  Imml- 
idvance  when  they  are  winning,  re- 
peace  tallca  when  they  are  loelng. 
dont  get  what  tbey  appear  to  be 
they   get   what   they  reaUy   are 
disintegration,     division, 
uncertainty,  making  people  loee 
themselves.    Those  tactics  will  not 


whtde  recent  operation  In  Korea,  In 

~  of  the  truce  talks,  making  It  look 

now  want  peace,  is  a  beautiful  ex- 

They  know  our  strength,  if  we  dont. 
-  gsln  some  time  right  now  at  all 
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they  are  afraid  of  their  homefront 
-  Stalin's  death.  After  all,  it  takes 
to  make  sure  who  is  going  to  be 
In  Moscow.  They  dont  want  things 
up  right  now.  until  they've  got  their 
"  taken  care  of. 

they  are  not  sure  about  the  new 

the  White  House.     They  dont  dare 

that  this  man  in  the  White  HOuse 

was  a  pretty  s\iocessful  general — 

determined  not  to  win  the  war  as 

was.    He  might  decide  to  win 

hey  know  he  could,  and  they  don't 

'  that  happen. 

the  CbliMse  Reds  need  to  get  out  of 

back  to  their  homefront,  before 

whom  Bsenhower  has  11b- 

thelr  virtual  Imprisonment  on 

can  stir  up  any  trouble  on  the  un- 

mainland. 

. .  the  Communists  have  to  buy 

get  some  relaxation  on  the  part  of 

1  Statea.  to  calm  us  down.    And 

easier  and  surer  way  to  do  It  than 

f^Uhlnsky  smile?     He  merely  says  a 

words,  shakes  hands,  and  perhaps 

of  out  resolve  is  gone. 

they   let   out    150   American   boys. 

I't  cost  them  anything;   they  Had 

ig   them  for   that  very  purpose. 

a  few  thousand  more  to  let  out  U 
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and  when  we  start  to  get  steamed  up  agala. 
That  takes  25  percent  more  of  o\xr  reeolve. 

They  offer  trade  bait.  Lenin  aakU  *Tou 
can  always  count  on  the  cupidity  of  the 
ci4>ltallsts." 

If  necessary,  they  will  even  give  up  some 
of  the  territory  of  other  people  which  they 
stole,  or  we  gave  them.  That  doeant  cost 
them  anything  either.  In  fact,  they  can 
probably  turn  it  into  a  victory.  Since  they 
have  got  to  accept  their  defeat,  if  we  press 
it,  why  not  make  a  virtue  out  of  neceasltyf 
Why  not  make  It  look  as  if  they  are  changing 
their  tune,  not  becatise  they  cannot  lick  ua 
in  Korea,  but  because  they  dmt  want  war. 
They  want  peace.  And  if  we  wont  give  them 
at  the  peace  table  the  victory  they  could  not 
win  on  the  battlefield,  they  can  claim  the 
United  Statea  Is  a  wicked  warmonger  and 
is  unwilling  to  make  peace  (meaning  surren- 
der). 

But,  they  dont  want  the  people  in  Asia 
to  see  that  they  have  stiff ered  a  defeat  In 
Korea,  and  so,  when  they  change  their  tac- 
tics In  Korea,  they  move  into  Laos  to  cover 
that  up-  >o  the  people  in  Asia  alarmed  at  the 
threat  in  southeast  Asia,  hardly  notice  what 
happens  in  Korea. 

Simultaneously  they  abaorb  our  attentkm 
by  releasing  150  American  boys.  Tou  and  I 
are  concerned  about  them,  but  the  people  of 
Asia  dont  care  about  them;  they  care  about 
their  own  homes,  and  this  demonstration  of 
Communist  power  in  southeast  Asia.  Thin 
the  Oommunists  use  the  invasion  of  Laos  to 
divert  Asian  attention  and  cover  tbetr 
"peace"  operations  in  Korea;  and  use  the 
"peace"  operations  in  Korea  to  beguile  ua 
and  divert  our  attention  from  the  demon- 
stration of  power  m  Laos.  Brilliant  tactics, 
as  always. 

These  are  the  things  of  which  you  can  be 
certain  about  the  new  management  In  the 
Kremlin.  There  are  some  other  things  that 
are  almost  ss  certain.  One  Is  that  It  Is  Just 
Inconceivable  that  the  new  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin will  be  as  able  and  clever  as  was  their  old 
master.  SUIin.  They  may  be  thoroughly  In- 
doctrinated, and  know  all  the  answers,  but 
they  can  hardly  have  his  canny  Judgment 
because  they  have  not  had  his  experience. 

Again.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  prove 
Impossible  to  take  loyalties  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  that  have  been  given  to- 
tally to  one  man  and  by  edict  or  fiat  transfer 
them  to  another  man  or  to  three  other  men. 
So  there  Is  bound  to  be  a  basic  weakening 
In  their  stability  which  gives  \is  hope  that 
we  can  get  out  of  this  Impaase,  this  stale- 
mate, this  trap  into  which  we  have  fallen.  If 
we  have  sense  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
weaknesses  as  they  become  visible. 

ON  TBIAI, 

"niat  brings  me  to  the  last  encouraging 
tmctor  in  the  picture,  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  leadership  in  America.  At 
least,  the  poaslbllltles  for  Improvement  are 
enormous.  Believe  me.  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  on  trial  right  now. 

I  almost  hold  my  tM-eath  when  I  see  the 
skill  with  which  the  Kremlin  presents  Its 
peace  bait,  its  subtle  temptations  to  decent, 
genuinely  peace-loving  people.  I  wonder 
whether  we  are  mature  enoiigh  and  intelli- 
gent enough  to  see  through  their  wiles,  and 
steadfast  enough  to  stick  to  our  principles. 
If  we  do,  we  will  save  our  country  as  earth's 
last  best  hope.  We  can  be  the  deciding  fac- 
tor In  bringing  back  a  free  and  seciire  world, 
and  all  hlsUny  will  call  us  blessed. 

If  we  falter  again,  and  once  more  betray 
loyal  allies,  abandon  our  own  principles,  and 
sacrifice  other  people's  rights  and  Ubertles, 
the  United  States  Itself  will  be  destroyed, 
and  all  history  will  curse  us.  We  are  in  the 
moment  of  great  decision.  The  new  admin- 
istration has  the  chance  to  retrieve  the  situa- 
tion. I  believe  it  will  do  that.  But  you 
must  know  that  it  faces  enormous  dll&oultles 
and  is  under  terrific  pressures. 
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It  inherited  a  war  with  no  good  way  to 
win  it  now.  It  Inherited  a  debt  of  almost 
•270  billion.  It  Is  so  easy  to  raise  the  debt. 
People  say  to  me,  "Why  are  you  so  hard- 
hearted and  reactionary  that  you  won't  vote 
for  this  or  that  good  cause?  All  you  have 
to  do  la  vote  'aye,*  and  you  wont  do  it." 
Tea;  It's  easy  to  increase  the  debt  by  voting 
"aye,"  but  you  cant  decrease  it  by  voting. 
Tou  can  decrease  It  only  by  paying  taxes  and 
more  taxes. 

It  inherited  an  Inflstion  that  has  already 
robbed  every  American  of  half  of  his  or  her 
life's  savings  and  insurance  policies — aiMl 
halved  the  purchasing  power  of  his  retire- 
ment allowance  or  fixed  income. 

With  higher  taxes  and  Inflation,  of  course. 
we  Inherited  corruption.  Every  time  in  his- 
tory, there  has  been  a  severe  inflation,  along 
with  high  taxation,  they  have  been  paralleled 
by  an  Increase  In  corruption  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  Inflation  and  taxation.  It 
made  little  difference  whether  those  con- 
cerned were  Christians  or  Jews.  Mohammed- 
ans or  Confudanlsts.  or  Atheists  or  what 
not.  When  the  tax  gatherer  takes  more  and 
more  of  what  you  earn,  and  Inflation  reduces 
the  purchasing  power  of  what  you  have  left 
until  It  begins  to  cut  down  your  family's 
standard  of  living,  you  beghi  to  cheat  on 
yoiff  tax  retuma.  and  then  to  bribe  the  tax 
gatherer.  It  becomes  respectable  and  accept- 
ed. The  French, 'Italians.  Greeks,  and  Chi- 
nese have  done  it  under  those  clrcumstancea. 
Americans  are  doing  it,  more  and  more.  Re- 
publicans cant  stop  that  either,  unless  we 
find  wajrs  to  reduce  Oovemment  expendl- 
t\ires  and  taxea  and  Inflation.  How  can  we 
really  do  that  until  we  can  get  a  secure 
world? 

Americans  are  stin  remarkably  doefle. 
We  go  In  on  March  15  and  lay  down  a  third 
to  two-thirds  of  our  whole  year's  work  for 
somebody  else  to  qpend.  But  we  wont  do 
that  indefinitely. 


vrtsi. 

And  then  we  inherited  an  overgrown  en- 
trenched bureaucracy.  Oentlemen.  I  wish 
somebody  would  show  us  how  to  deal  with 
that.  We  bring  In  high-grade  men  like  your 
member.  Donald  Lovirie,  and  they  start  to 
work;  but  the  feUows  they  have  to  use  for 
getting  facts  and  for  carrying  out  their 
polldee  are  the  feUowe  who  dont  want  to 
change  or  save  or  reorganise  or  clean  up. 
Bow  can  we  talce  down  the  New  Deal  with  the 
people  who  built  it  up?  How  can  we  get  the 
kind  of  Oovemment  we  believe  In,  with  peo- 
ple who  dont  want  it  because  they  don't  be- 
lieve in  It? 

I  have  urged  Oeneral  Bsenhower  to  say  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  country.  "Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  66  percent  of  you  voted  for  me 
becauae  you  wanted  a  change  and  you  aaked 
me  to  carry  out  the  change,  but  I  can't  do 
it  unless  I  have  people  who  also  want  the 
change,  people  who  think  the  wi^  I  do." 

I  suggested  that  he  put  it  this  way,  and 
everybody  would  get  the  point,  and  at  least 
the  65  percent  would  approve:  "If  you  ware 
choaen  coach  of  the  Minneeota  football 
team,  you  couldnt  hope  to  beat  Michigan 
If  you  only  had  one  player,  the  quarterback, 
who  was  a  Minnesota  man.  Tou  couldnt 
beat  Michigan  if  10  of  the  11  players  on  the 
Minnesota  team  were  Michigan  men.  Tou 
have  to  have  Minnesota  men  to  beat  Mldkl- 
gan."  I  dont  see  how  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred new  coaches  aitd  quarterbacks  in  Waah- 
Ington  can  win  unless  more  of  the  2  million 
players  belong  to  the  aame  team. 

When  the  elvU  aervloe  was  originally  set 
up  by  the  BepuMleans  70  years  ago,  and  re- 
vised by  them  80  years  ago,  the  main  Idea 
was  to  make  sure  th..t  only  the  best  persons 
got  Into  government.  Now  the  emphasis 
has  changed  to  maintaining  security  of  Jobs 
for  those  who  are  in.  No  longer  is  the  main 
concern  to  make  sure  that  the  best  get  in. 
Rather,  it  Is  to  make  tt  almoet  impossible  to 
get  the  poorest  out.  Tliat  Is  an  intolwable 
altuatlon. 


To  change  that  Int  a  matter  of  patron- 
age, polttioa.  or  spoils.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
sponsible government.  It  Is  a  matter  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  right  eenss  of  the  word.  The 
people — and  they  are  supposed  to  be  sov- 
ereign— ^voted  for  a  change.  Is  the  will  of 
the  people  to  be  carried  out.  or  is  It  to  be 
frustrated?  That  is  the  issue.  The  situa- 
tion in  government  cant  be  changed  unless 
there  are  changes  clear  down  to  the  bottom 
in  addition  to  thoae  at  the  top. 
in  addition  to  thoee  at  the  top.  Por  in- 
stance, one  of  my  frieiMls  in  the  State  De- 
partment told  me  It  is  being  commonly  said 
there,  "We'U  take  care  of  Mr.  Dullea." 

I  asked.  "How?" 

"That's  easy.  Well  give  him  the  Jimmy 
Byrnes  treatment." 

"What's  that?" 

"Keep  him  out  of  the  country,  while  we 
run  the  Department.  Tlien.  within  6 
months,  what  we  have  done  Is  his  policy,  no 
matter  what  he  aays  in  his  broadcasts  or 
statements." 

They're  very  cocky,  the  whole  10  or  15 
thousand  of  them,  and  rightly  so.  that  they 
can  beat  down  or  take  over  Dulles  and  Don- 
ald Lourle,  and  all  these  other  topmen,  no 
matter  how  able  and  hard  working  they  are. 
I  fe«u-  they  can,  if  changes  aren't  made,  and 
that  may  require  changes  of  basic  lawa. 

ssMBx  or  onxcnoir 

This  new  administration  has  all  these  In- 
herited prooiems  to  deal  with.  and.  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  Inhoited  unsuooessftd  for- 
eign policy  of  the  last  two  decatfes  based  on 
appeasement  of  a  mortal  enemy. 

Whether  you  voted  for  him  or  not.  Presi- 
dent Bsenhower  Is  your  President  and  mine. 
Tour  covmtry  is  at  stake,  and  you'd  better 
not  only  stand  behind  him  when  he  is  right — 
solidly— but  you'd  better  pray^  that  this 
whole  Oovertmient,  which  holds  In  its  hands 
your  destiny  and  mine  and  the  destiny  of 
our  kids,  will  be  able,  aa  Oeneral  Bsenhower 
himself  prayed  in  his  inaugural  address,  to 
discern  clearly  the  difference  between  right 
and  vrrong.  and  to  have  the  courage  to  stand 
by  the  right.  If  we  will  all  do  that,  I  am  not 
In  the  least  afraid. 

We  are  in  one  of  those  crises  In  the  course 
of  a  severe  disease  where  things  can  quickly 
go  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Kremlin  Is 
in  trouble;  It  Is  weakened;  it  Is  wobbling. 
In  less  than  60  days,  by  a  policy  of  firmneas 
and  strength,  we  forced  It  to  reverse  its  tac- 
tics in  Korea.  Now  we  are  being  tempted  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  firmness  and  strength 
which  is  succeeding,  to  go  back  to  the  policy 
of  softness  and  weakness  which  was  followed 
for  8  years  and  always  failed.  We  must  not 
fall  again  into  that  wror.  •- 

With  no  bitterness,  no  hatred,  no  vitupera- 
tion, no  intransigence,  no  chip  on  our  shoul- 
der, but  with  strong,  dignified  devotion  to 
the  things  that  are  the  secret  of  America's 
greatness,  we  can  pull  through  this  crisis  and 
can  pull  together  the  free  people  of  the 
world,  who  have  less  Illusion  now  than  they 
had  when  I  was  here  before,  and  We  can 
come  out  of  this  Into  a  better  day. 

The  thing  that  caused  me  to  work  for  Gen- 
eral Bsenhower  for  President  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  something  he  said  in  Parle  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  When  he  was  asked 
"What  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  our  coun- 
try as  you  see  it?"  he  answered.  "A  sense  of 
direction."  I  dldnt  quite  eee  that  at  first, 
but  the  more  I  thought  about  tt  the  more 
I  came  to  see.  that's  it— a  sense  of  direction. 
We  are  not  weak  In  tbsee  United  States. 
We  havent  had  anything  destroyed.  Ho 
bombs  have  dropped  in  our  streets.  We've 
got  all  the  strength  we  could  aak,  ot  men 
and  women,  of  fcum  and  factory.  We  Just 
dont  have  a  sense  of  direction.  We  are 
qtiarrellng  among  ourstf vea.  We  havent  fot 
first  things  first. 

If  we  will  regain,  under  Inspired  leadw- 
ihlp.  the  tmlty  ttiat  contes  only  from  a  sense 
of  direction,  then  we  will  soon  be  off  the 


detour  end  on  the  main  line  and  on  our  way 


Thank  you.  [Prolonged  applause.) 
President  Dst.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Jmw,  for 
one  of  the  finest  addresses  on  this  platform. 
We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  had  you 
with  us.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  answered 
every  questton  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  alnce 
our  time  is  up,  the  meeting  la  adjoomed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 


nv  TEOt  HOU8S  OP  REPRBSKNTA'il  VHB 
Tuesday,  June  30, 1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  tmaa- 
imous  consent,  I  include  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoN0HHB8n»AL  Rkcoks  an  excel- 
lent statement  of  one  of  my  constituents. 
William  Oonnell,  Excelsior,  Minn.,  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Trib- 
une on  Monday,  June  15.  in  wliich  he 
▼ery  ably  puts  his  finger  on  several  of 
our  present  weaknesses  tn  international 
affairs. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  read  his  comment  and  remarks. 

Mr.  Conn^'s  statement  follows: 
Let's  Sxbk  Howobabls  Acookd  With 
U.  8.  S.  R. 
To  the  BnTos: 

The  President  Is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  withstood  the  extremists  in  his  par^ 
who  advocate  a  deeper  military  commitment 
in  Korea  and  China.  In  his  recent  public 
speeches  there  are  signs  that  there  may  yet 
emerge  from  the  White  House  a  potftiVe. 
rational,  and  bipartisan  foreign  poUcy  con- 
sistent with  the  Presldentl  briUiaat  record 
prior  to  the  presidential  campaign  of  last 
summer. 

In  order  to  regain  control  of  his  foreign 
policy  from  the  crackpot  wing  of  hla  party, 
the  President  is  going  to  need  wide  and 
articulate  public  support.  Tberafore.  it  is 
somewhat  disturbing  to  find  a  rather  con- 
fused state  of  mind  In  many  ot  the  indi- 
viduals I  have  talked  to  and  whose  oolumna 
I  have  read  in  recent  weeks  regarding  the 
impending  end  of  the  Korean  engagonent. 
Over  and  over.  I  hear  toe  grumble  that  "we 
haven't  finished  what  we  started  out  to  do." 

Who  haant  finished  what?  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1050  we  and  our  allies  in  the  United 
Nations  oommltted  ourselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  South  Korean  Republic.  Now. 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  still  ttiere.  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  chunk  of  North 
Korea  to  boot.  (It  was  only  a  rash,  spiu-- 
of-the-moment  act  of  an  undladplined  gen- 
eral to  attempt  the  military  unification  of 
Korea  in  the  face  of  open  Chinese  threats 
of  inter  veution . ) 

The  facte  are  that  we  have  completed  a 
successful  limited  war  on  a  battlefield  more 
than  12.000  mUea  from  San  Ftancisco.  It 
has  been  an  Incredible  virtuoso  performance 
in  sui^ly  and.  by  and  large,  a  brilliant  die- 
play  of  naval  and  military  tactica.  In  doing 
It  we  have  made  no  peroeptllde  dent  in  our 
peacetime  economy. 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  breast- 
beaters  who  cry  now  that  we  have  "lost"  the 
war.  I  was  in  the  harbor  of  Hungnam  back 
in  thoee  bleak  4md  froaen  days  of  December 
1961.  and  I  well  remember  thoee  hangdog 
^voices  back  In  the  States  crying  that  we 
ahould  abandon  the  South  Koreans  to  their 
fate,  withdraw  our  forces  into  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  and  wait  for  the  worst.   Last 
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•Bd  tell,  the  nme  pw^il* 
calllnff  It  Truman's  war  and  waalilng  ttoelr 
Ikanda  of  It.  X  am  eurtocB  aa  to  Iww  they 
taav*  eome  to  their  present  militant  position. 
ao*  that  the  lighting  is  almost  over. 

It  has  been  a  Umttert  war;  we  ba^e  loet 
(•aeoaltlee.  bat  it  has  been  better  than  a 
total  war.  It  has  been  skllUullj  ooollned 
t0i>a  deCenatble  penlnsxila.  In  spite  of  all  the 
" — ' — ■«<piree«ure  In  Congress  to  extend  It  to  the 
Astatic  mainland,  A  limited  war  Is  a  better 
war  than  a  total  war.  precisely  because  it 
eosta  tm  leas  bloodshed  and  sullerins.  After 
all.  not  every  war  must  be  a  total  ^yar.  Total 
wars  never  result  in  victories  anyhow.  Look 
at  World  War  II:  had  we  been  less  anxious 
for  a  total  vlctary  ov«  Germany  we  might 
never  have  had  the  Russians  sitting  on  top 
of  Eastern  Kurope. 

Let  us  by  all  means  try  eveiTthing  hon- 
orable to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  by  means  of  diplomacy.  If  we 
And.  nevertheless,  that  we  must  fkght  again, 
let  us  light  rationally  and  coolly,  for  vital 
objectives  alone,  and  not  simply  for  those 
vhksh  are  deslrabls. 

.    Certainly  it  Is  desirable  to  have  Korea 

^united,  to  have  China  non-Communist  again: 

'indeed,  to  find  the  entire  Soviet  empire  no 

longer  a  military  threat  to  the  West.    And 

tho-e  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  could 

'eventually  dtfeat  the  entire  Soviet  empire. 

^  ■  «e  are  attacked,  we  would  have  no  recourse 

but  to  do  just  that.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

cost  of  senking  thess  objectives  by  our  own 

choice  is  simply  too  high — total  mobilization. 

jears  of  total  atomic  war.  and.  as  the  Presl- 

oent  has  pointed>out.  "a  garrison  state." 

By  a  combination  of  diplomacy,  dose  al- 
Uwoiees,   the   maintenance   of   a   retaliatory 
striking  force,  and  a  willingness  to  use  force 
in  defense  of  certain  critical  areas,  we  can 
stop  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  cold. 
There  are  critical,  vital  areas  which  ws  must 
:,Jtold  at  ail  costs,  because  their  possession  by 
^$he  Communists  would  enable  them  to  build 
}*  military  and  Industrial  potential  the  equal 
of  ova  own.    These  we  must  be  prepared  to 
defend  with  a  calculated  application  of  force. 
This  policy  works:  it  has  worked  in  Greece, 
in  Iran,  and  in  Kcurea.    Eventually  the  Com- 
munists pull  back. 

In  time,  if  we  can  hold  our  patience,  keep 
eool  heads,  and  an  efficient  armed  force,  we 
are  going  to  discourage  the  Russians.  Frus- 
trated in  their  plans  for  military  domination 
of  the  world,  they  must  resort  to  some  other 
kind  of  international  cooperation  or  fall  to 
pieces  from  economic  instability.  They  can- 
not, no  more  than  we.  live  isolated  in  the 
world  forever. 
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Marble  ladsstay  of  AUbaaui 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  AL*BitW4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  inide  In  presenting  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  oeuntry  a  speech  printed 
In  the  Sylacauera  Advance  by  Mr.  O.  A. 
Werdehoff  before  the  Sylacauga  Ex- 
change Club  which  gives  the  history  of 
the  great  contribution  made  by  the 
marble  industry  of  Alabama.  There  are 
11  marble-producing  States  in  the  Union 
and  In  the  last  half  century  Alabama 
marble  has  been  shipped  all  over  the 
world.  I  feel  that  it  Is  noteworthy  that 
one  of  the  most  handsome  structures  on 


Capitil 

quarra 
ladegi, 


beaut  ful 
BuUdlo?. 
The  address  follows: 


BUI  contains  marUe  frtm  the 
i  located  near  Sylacauga  in  Tal- 
County,  Ala.  I  speak  of  our 
United  States  Supreme  Court 


SnUEKOTH.  AHS  DUBABILITT  OT  Ma>- 

IT  Tt>Ht  or  SzBucnnui.  akb  Fors 


BBAUT! 

■LB : 
Aan 

Mr.  IThairman.  members  of  the  Exchange 
Club,  I  ind  gueets,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
Invited  to  speak  to  you  briefly  today  on  the 
subjec'  of  one  of  Sylacauga's  lesser  talked  of 
indust  lea,  but  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant.  It  ranks  among  the  oldest  Indus- 
trtes  o  r  Talladega  County,  and.  of  course,  I 
refer  ts  marble  or  rock,  as  it  is  sometimes 
commc  nly  spoken  of. 

Natl  rally.  I  shall  tell  you  mostly  of  Ala- 
bama 1  oarble.  but  first  I  thought  you  might 
be  tnti  rested  in  a  few  words  about  lh»  origin 
and  hj  itory  of  marble  genwally. 

Coni  Ider  for  a  moment  the  word,  the  fact, 
the  su  Mtance.  tlie  stone,  the  froeen  mmnent 
Off  etei  oity — that  is  marble  Itself. 

Tbu  nb  through  the  pages  of  your  die- 
tlonar; '  and  you  find  "Uarble:  any  limestone 
granulw  to  compact  In  texture,  capable  of 
taking  a  polish,  or  being  used  for  fine  arehi- 
tecturt  I  work."  Technically  this  Is  accurate 
and  fM  rhaps  adequate,  but  it  does  not  tell 
you  w]  ly  this  word  "marble"  has  come  ring- 
ing do  vn  through  the  centuries  as  a  symbol 
of  stre  igth  and  beauty  in  the  structural  and 
fine  ai  ts.  • 

You  have  to  recognize  Its  inimitable  rich- 
ness oi  texture,  its  varied  wealth  In  velning, 
its  abl  ity  to  soften  and  difuse  light,  and  its 
unllml  ted  color  possibilities  before  you  begin 
to  app  eciate  the  beauty  caught  in  the  stone. 

Yet.  beauty  alone  is  only  the  beginning. 
Back  cf  this  stands  its  soUd  virtues,  strong 
and  dirable  and  impervious  to  nu>lsture. 
Its  res:  stance  to  Ore  Is  unmatched  among  all 
bulldii  g  stones.  It  is  inherently  clean,  a 
pleasue  to  handle,  economical  in  use,  and 
simple  to  maintain. 

In  Irief.  it  is  the  ideal  material  where 
utility  and  economy  are  essential,  and  beauty 
paramt  >unt. 

Yes.  marble  is  old  and  yet  it  is  always  new. 
It  is  oi  le  of  those  rare  products  that  is  mod- 
em in  uiy  age.  It  speaks  a  language  of  hon- 
esty aikd  distinction  that  is  understood  by 
everyoi  le. 

Lon(  before  Solomon's  time.  long  before 
man  iiihablted  this  planet,  marble  was  be- 
ing foimed  by  forces  below  the  surfaces  of 
the  eai  th.  The  same  forces  that  formed  the 
Malaki  blocks  of  ancient  Israel,  the  Parian 
marble  preferred  by  Phidias  and  the  carrara 
stones  chosen  by  Michelangelo  also  formed 
the  m<irbles  foimd  in  Alabama  and  in  the 
United  States. 

All  Eiarble  and  all  limestone  are  made  by 
the  sac  te  organic  and  chemical  agencies,  both 
being  carbonate  of  lime.  Tlie  owners  of 
quarri<  i  today,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  the 
quarrl«  ■  that  supplied  the  builders  of  the 
Parthe  ton  and  the  Colosseum,  had  their  raw 
materlU  made  for  them  millions  of  years 
ago.  an  i  the  original  creators,  the  first  bene- 
factors in  the  geological  marble-making 
I»-oces4  were  the  enormous  numbers  of  little 
crustaceans  whose  myriad  generations  regu- 
larly le  rt  their  tiny  calcareoiis  bodies  on  the 
bottom  of  prehistoric  seas. 

Theso  seas,  once  clear,  once  teeming  with 
these  innumerable  lime-i»Dduclng  little 
creatvir  ea,  gradually  became  muddy  seas  de- 
posltini ;  clay.  sand,  and  gravel.  In  the  long, 
swingii  g  cycles  of  time,  such  sediments,  to- 
gether vlth  the  calcareous  beds,  were  formed 
again  end  again  until  the  deposits  became 
many  1:  undreds  of  feet  tliick. 

Had  <  ondltlons  remained  unchanged,  these 
deposit!  could  have  continued  to  increase 
indefln:  tely.  However,  the  crust  of  the  earth 
was  uni  itable.  As  the  earth  itself  contracted 
from  less  of  heat.  Intense  lateral  pressures 
were  pi  oduced.    These  flat  beds  were  alovly 


raised  above  the  ssas.  In  many  oases  the 
pressure  was  so  powerful  it  warped  them  into 
gigantic  folds  overlapping  one  another.  At 
times  these  folds  broke  and  relieved  the  ten- 
sion by  thrusting  one  edge  of  the  series  of 
strata  far  over  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  metamorphism  was  taking 
place.  The  sedimentary  limestones  were  un- 
dergoing drastic  changes.  The  combined 
action  of  pressure,  heat,  and  water  were 
transferring  them  into  crystalline  aggre- 
gates. The  character  of  the  rock  itself  was 
transformed,  rt^sultlng  in  a  more  compact 
and  crystatlin?  condition,  and  giving  it,  as 
the  encycl.-nxdia  tells  us,  the  capacity  to 
take  high  polish.  The  regional  variation  In 
the  original  carbonate  formulae  created  the 
entrancing  variations  in  color  and  markings 
that  make  marble  ideally  suited  for  decora- 
tion, sculpture,  and  all  fine  building  work. 

Much  of  that  would  be  of  scientific  inter- 
est only  were  marble  simply  left  where  na- 
tvire  placed  it  in  the  earth.  The  problem  is 
to  dislodge  it  and  make  it  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  is  so  ideally  suited. 

It  Is  ctistom&ry  to  give  the  name  "qxiarry" 
to  any  opening  in  the  earth's  surface  that 
leads  to  a  bed  of  marble.  In  strict  fact,  of 
course,  a  qtiarry  Is  a  mine,  a  stone  mine. 
There  are  some  cases  In  which  quarries  are 
completely  underground. 

However,  there  Is  one  great  difference  be- 
tween mining  or  quarrying  marble,  and 
mining  coal,  or  other  metal  ores.  Coal  re- 
ceives little  respect  from  the  coal  miner. 
His  Job  is  prlnuully  just  to  get  it  out  of  the 
groxmd.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  pieces 
are  relatively  unimportant.  The  metal  ores 
are  accorded  even  less  respect  because  after 
they  have  been  mined,  their  processing  has 
just  liegun.  They  still  have  to  be  smelted 
and  refined.  Marble  miners,  the  quarrisn. 
must  treat  their  material  with  utmost  care. 
It  must  not  be  subjected  to  shock.  It  must 
be  removed  in  the  right  form  for  specific 
purposes.  On  a  rougher  and  much  larger 
scale,  quarrying  marble  Is  akin  to  the  work 
of  a  skilled  diamond  cutter. 

Moreover,  marble  quarrying  Is  usually  a 
much  greater  gamble  than  other  forms  of 
mining.  Even  the  most  meticulous  calcula- 
tions of  the  extent  and  direction  of  a  vein  in 
a  quarry  may  suddenly  prove  in  error.  How- 
ever, if  to  compensate  for  that  risk,  marble 
offers  its  quarriers  an  offsetting  advantage. 
It  requires  no  smelting,  no  refining,  it  exists 
in  its  final  state.  The  problem,  aa  stated 
ak>ove,  is  to  dislodge  it  and  make  it  availaUe 
for  practical  use. 

And  now.  let's  consider  oar  own  Alabama 
marble.  As  you  should  all  know,  there  are 
presently  in  operation  two  large  quarries  ad- 
joining the  new  city  limits  of  our  greater 
Sylacauga.  These  quarries  have  been  in 
operation  for  many,  many  jrears.  and  there 
are  also  complete  modern  finishing  plants 
capable  of  producing  any  required  work.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Morettl-Harrah  Marble 
Co.  and  the  Alabama  Marble  Co.  These 
quarries  are  capable  of  producing  in  any 
required  quantity,  the  finest  white  marble 
in  the  wotUl.  bar  none,  and  this  statemMit 
Is  generally  acknowledged  as  being  an  abao- 
lute  fact. 

Lets  see  what  makes  this  marble  so  fine. 
Give  a  piece  of  good  limestone  and  a  piece 
of  good  polished  nuurble  to  a  chemist,  and 
he  will  report  the  same  analysis  for  both, 
though  they  look  quite  different.  In  the 
limestone,  the  individual  grains  are  shape- 
less but  the  marble  shows  them  as  hand- 
some little  crystals,  locked  together  so  that 
they  present  a  smooth  surface  on  polishing. 

When  an  ivdinary  linoestone  Is  bxiried 
under  younger  rocks  and  squeezed  through 
long  ages  from  shove  and  from  the  sides,  the 
little  roimded  grains  that  make  it,  gradually 
change  into  ahapely  crystals.  Sometimes 
water  slowly  seeping  through  the  rock  lielps 
this  change.  If  the  rock  comes  to  light  be- 
fore the  change  goes  the  limit,  we  get  a 
semicrystalline  marble,  but  complete  crys- 
tallization produces  a  real  genuine  n&arble 
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of  the  Oadftt^  quarry  typ^:  A' cemplHeiy 
pure  limestone  would  make  a  white-marble, 
and  the  veins  and  splotches  of  color  tielng 
In  so  many  marbles  represent  the  colored 
minerals  which  have  collected  together  dur- 
ing the  erystalllaatlon.  The  term  "marble" 
Is  one  that  is  varloiisly  imderstood.  Prom 
the  scientists  standpoint,  only  metamor- 
phosed limestone  should  be  included  in  its 
definition.  A  strict  definition  may  limit  the 
term  to  crystalllhe  calcareous  and  mag- 
neslan  formations.  Prom  a  eommerolal 
standpoint,  marble  is  recognised  as  includ- 
ing any  natural  stone  that  is  of  less  hard- 
ness than  granite,  having  a  sufficient  dose 
texture  that  will  take  and  retain  a  polish, 
and  being  produced  in  sxieh  quantity  as  to 
be  avaUable  for  use  for  deoormtlve  purposes. 

In  Alabama  the  drystalline  marbles  ars 
best  known,  and  are  usually  the  ones  referred 
to  when  Alabama  marble  Is  spoken  of.  The 
crystalline  marbles  are  located  in  Talladega 
County  in  a  continuous  belt  about  36  mUes 
long  with  a  maximum  width  near  Oantt's 
quarry  of  1^  miles.  The  quarries  in  this 
area  are  known  to  have  been  operated  prior 
to  1860.  Dr.  Ofmtt  operated  a  quarry  on  the 
present  property  of  the  Alabama  Marble  Co., 
another  quarry  was  operated  by  George 
David,  Alexander,  and  Thomas  Herd,  located 
about  18  miles  from  JSylacauga:  other  quar- 
ries operating  were  Nix's  quarry  near  Syca- 
more: Bowie's  near  Rendalla:  Taylor  St  Mc- 
Xensle'*  near  Taylor  MUl.  east  of  Talladega. 

I  would  like  to  qix>te  you  verbatim  an 
Interesting  announcement  which  appeared 
in  the  Jacksonville  Republican,  Jacksonville. 
AU.,  on  May  10,  1888.  and  I  quote.  "MUler 
and  Herd,  jtroprlmlon  ot  the  Talladega  mar- 
ble quarries,  respectfully  announce  to  the 
public  that  they  have  their  saws  In  oper- 
ation, and  are  prepared  to  recMve  and  exe- 
cute orders  for  tombstones,  door  and  vrtndow 
sills,  etc.  Their  charges  wiU  be  moderate 
and  their  terms,  cash  only.  M.  D.  Simpson  Is 
our  autborlwd  agent  In  Bast  Wetumpka.  who 
can  give  any  information  required,  and  re- 
ceive orders.  Spedniens  of  the  marble  may 
be  seen  in  tiie  gravejrards  at  West  Wetinnpka. 
and  in  Maars.  Duncan  Jk  Northrop's  nsw 
bulidlnf." 

It  ts  quite  Interesting  to  nots  that  a  piece 
of  marble  from  Oantt's  quarry,  now  operated 
by  the  Alabama  Marble  Co..  4  feet  long,  a 
feet  high,  and  12  inches  thick  forms  a  part 
of  the  Waeblngtor  Monument.  When  it  was 
presented  by  the  Orand  Lodge  of  Mssnns,  its 
quality  and  purity  made  it  so  like  Italian 
marble  that  it  was  put  aside,  and  the  officials 
refused  it  a  place,  until  certified  statements 
of  Its  origin  could  be  produced.  Present  day 
operations  in  Talladega  County  work  the 
same  seams  which  the  Herds  ojMned  over  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

About  the  same  time,  J.  N.  M.  D.  Nix  re- 
sided in  Wetiunpka  and  operated  his  own 
quarry  In  Talladega  County  near  Syeamore. 
Be  hauled  marble  slabs  by  ox  team  to  We- 
tumpka. where  he  employed  five  artisans  as 
stone  cutters  and  manufactured  moniunents. 
In  the  early  forties.  Young,  Nix  &  Young 
operated  a  marble  yard  in  Montgomery. 

Few  of  the  materials  that  go  into  the 
ptaung  of  a  building  are  of  greater  interest 
than  the  one  under  consideration,  Alabama 
marble.  The  durability  of  marble  gives  it 
an  exceptional  value,  and  is  a  means  of 
perpetuating  the  best  in  ardUteettve;  its 
utility  In  positions  where  cleanliness  and 
high  wearing  qualities  are  required  is  with- 
out an  equal:  while  for  decorative  effects, 
the  Infinite  variety  of  its  markings  oom- 
Mned  with  a  taste  that  can  be  exercised  In 
displaying  and  controUlng  the  colored  treat- 
ment, while  adding  to  the  architects  re- 
sponstblUty  gives  greater  scope  to  his  Indi- 
vidually and  snables  him  to  design  and 
carry  out  effects  that  c«uld  not  be  secuFed 
by  the  employment  of  any  other  medium. 

Between  the  years  1900  and  1004  capital 
was  interested  to  undertake  extensive  de- 
velopment at  Oantt's  quarry.    During  this 


period  quarry  development  was  expanded: 
sawmills  aiMl  finishing  plsnts  were  con- 
structed. This  develc^xnent  and  expansion 
has  been  continxied  since  then  untU  today 
the  complete  plants  In  operation  should  be, 
I  feel,  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  the  dtisens 
of  Sylacauga  and  the  sunrounding  eommu- 
nlttes.  For  a  great  many  years  the  Alabama 
Marble  Co.  produced,  fabricated,  and  11a- 
lahed  Alabama  marble  only:  however,  today, 
this  company  can  supply  any  marble  pro- 
duced anywhere  la  the  world,  and  has  oa 
hand  at  the  present  time  thousands  of  ouMe 
feet  of  imported  and  domestic  marbles  other 
than  the  superb  Alabama  marbles  produced 
from  our  own  quarries. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  here  that 
we  have  11.  at  least,  producing  marble  States 
in  otir  country,  namely.  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas. California.  Colorado,  Georgia.  Maryland. 
Minnesota  North  Caroilna.  Tennessee,  and 
Vermont. 

During  the  past  flfty-some-odd  years  Ala- 
bama marble  has  been  manufactured  and 
shipped  to  practically  all  of  our  48  States; 
however,  over  this  period  at  time  large  con- 
tracts m  Alabama  marble  have  been  executed 
by  the  Alabama  Marble  Co.  in  24  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  namely.  Alabama.  Arkansas, 
California.  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia.  Dli- 
nols,  Indiana.  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota.  Mississippi,  Missouri.  Mew 
York,  New  Jersey.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee.  Texas.  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
well  as  6  foreign  countries — Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  British  Columbia.  Canada,  and  Hawaii. 
These  large  contracts  repiresented  work  by 
the  best  architects  of  the  country,  and  among 
Uiose  most  nationally  known  were  Cass  Gil- 
bert; Smith,  Henchman  &  Grilles;  Graham, 
Anderson.  Popes  &  White:  Halliburt  &  Boot; 
Tiffany  Studios,  and  many,  many  others  too 
numerotis  to  mention.  The  Alabanoa  Marble 
Co.  maintains  at  all  times  a  complete  per- 
sonnel of  trained  craftsmen  throughout  the 
quarries,  finishing  plant,  engineering  and 
drafting  rooms,  and  ending  with  the  marble 
setters  who  install  the  material  properly  la 
the  buildings. 

The  fact  that  marble  has  been  used  as  a 
medium  to  perpetuate  and  express  the  most 
beautiful  in  art.  we  are  apt  to  assume  that 
it  must  be  a  very  expensive  material  for 
use  In  the  average  building  or  home.  This 
is  not  BO,  and  at  the  preeent  time  marble  Is 
available  to  be  used  even  in  low  cost  housing 
for  window  sills,  facings  and  hearths  for 
fireplaces,  bathroom  finish,  pantry  shelves, 
kitchen-table  tope,  and  vestibule  floors, 
furniture  tops,  and  various  other  practical 
and  ornamental  usages,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  with  a  reasonable  care  any 
piece  of  marble  you  use  in  your  home  will 
last  a  lifetime  without  further  expense  than 
the  first  cost. 

Another  thought  I  would  leave  with  you 
Is  that  marble  must  be  admired  and  thotight 
of  by  a  great  many  people,  otherwise,  why 
would  the  manufacturers  of  other  materials 
try  to  imitate  the  appearance  and  finish  of 
marble  in  their  products.  Such  aa  linoleum, 
glass,  metal,  and  plastics  to  mention  a  few. 
All  of  these  products  have  been  manxifac- 
tured  as  marble  substitutes  over  a  period  of 
a  great  many  years;  howevw,  they  faU  far 
short  la  giving  the  durablUty,  natural  beau- 
ty and  servlos  of  the  true  nukrble  itself. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with 
this  thought  that  we  who  work  with  oiarble 
love  it.  and  UMst  of  us  have  spent  our  en- 
tire lives  in  this  work;  and  we  an  proud  of 
our  indxistry. 

We  are  small  as  eompared  to  the  mnltl- 
billion-dollar  corporations  of  today,  but  we 
have  eome  a  long  way  ta  the  past  flfty-some- 
odd  years  and  we  wUl  ooatinne  to  strive  to 
make  available  for  the  use  of  all.  nature's 
grestest  product — marble. 

Sylacauga  has  ben  justly  called  the  Marble 
City.  Its  growth  over  the  past  several  years 
has  been  gratifying,  aad  may  tt  oontinue 


and  become  ono  of  the  best  kaown  ettiee  ta 
this  great  SUte  of  Awt.«»«»  i  petaonaUy 
hope  Sylacauga  wlU  always  remember  ita 
nMrble  tndnstarles  aad  bs  proud  of  them. 
There  is  ao  substitats  for  '-»'*<At 
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KXTENSKMf  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WlSOOHStK  ?^r, 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSTONTA'IIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1953 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.    Ifir. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  Ameri^'^ 
can  citizens  of  Polish  descent  of  Mil- 
waukee County  is  Mr.  Frank  Oregorski. 
who  was  recently  appointed  as  judge  of 
the  traffic  court  of  Milwaukee  County. 
I  have  known  Prank  for  many  years. 
We  wwe  colleagues  in  the  district  aW 
tomey's  office  under  the  tenure  of  the 
present  Judge  of  the  municipal  court. 
Hon.  Herbert  J.  Steffes.  who  was  thea, 
the  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Oregorski  always  showed  sound 
Judgment  and  commonsense  in  the  eases 
he  haixUed.    He  has  been  a  civic  leader 
and  will  be  an  excellent  successor  t»" 
Judge  Barry. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ia 
the  edition  of  June  22: 

In  Good  Hakds 

Governor  Kohler  has  made  an  excellent 
appointment  in  naming  Ttank  E.  Gregorski 
to  the  highly  important  post  of  judge  of  ths 
tralBc  court  of  Milwaukee  County. 

The  Sentinel  extends  its  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Gregorski  and  likewise  to  the  Governor 
for  his  choice  of  a  well-quallfled  successor 
to  the  late  Judge  Barry. 

Bfr.  Gregorski  is  an  able  and  exi>erienced 
attorney.  He  did  an  8-year  sttnt  as  assistant 
district  attorney.  He  has  l>een  a  leader  in 
civic  affatas. 

In  these  days  of  Increasing  highway  acd* 
dents  and  fatalities,  the  traffic  court  reqxiires 
a  judge  of  top  caliber,  a  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  judicial  balance,  courage,  and  fair- 
ness. An  exoesB  of  leniency  ob  the  one  hand, 
or  of  severity  on  the  other  hand,  can  do 
untold  damage. 

Mr.  Oregorski  has  the  ability  and  the  tenii* 
perament  to  steer  the  ri^t  oourse  in  matters 
which  nKMne  than  ever  Involve  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  all  of  us. 


Unitea  Slatcft.Frobc  oi  Utk  Elcctioiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  PBiiitSTLvaitia 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBEBENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaw  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbooib,  I  inelixle  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  American  of 
June  11.  entitled  "United  States  Probe 
of  Lith  Elections'*: 

The  Bttles  committee  of  the  House  of  Bep* 
lesentattras  has  before  it  a  resolution,  au- 
thored by  Representative  Cbasuhi  J.  Kaas* 
r,  Bepumican.  of  Wlsooasla.  calllag  upo^ 
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tlH  Ou»w  lunaat  to  eresto  azi  Invcstlgatloa 
and  study  of  tbe  daetkns  held  In  Utliu*nlA» 
LatrUi.  and  Brtonte  In  IMO. 

Mar*  tlHUd  1  mllUon  Amarlcms  of  Llttan- 
Milan  anoMtry — 100.000  of  tiMm  CtH" 
eagoana — will  c(Hnm«morate  Satvotlay,  June 
13,  aa  the  "Day  of  Tferror"  In  tbe  history  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  A  special  memo- 
rial serrlee  will  be  held  by  Chicago  Lithu- 
anians in  ICarla  High  School  audltortxun. 

As  Dr.  Petnw  Dausrardls.  Lithuanian  con- 
sul in  Chicago,  points  out.  It  was  on  this  day 
the  Soviets,  with  the  agreement  and  con- 
nlvane*  of  the  Naals.  broke  all  aodstlng 
treaties  with  Lithuania,  forcefully  occupied 
the  country,  and  Imposed  upon  its  people 
fraudulent  elections  to  insure  "incorpora- 
tion" Into  the  n.  8.  S.  R.,  and  a  "wave  of 
terror  unheard  of  In  history." 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council,  irtdeh 
represents  American  Lithuanians  working  for 
Lithuania's  liberation  from  Soviet  Russia,  re- 
cently Issued  a  strong  appeal  in  support  of 
Representative  Kasaiaw's  resolution.  Leon- 
ard Slmutis,  of  Chicago,  eounell  president, 
suted: 

"Omgresslonal  investigation  will  disclose 
authentic  facts  of  Soviet  crimes  against 
civilization  and  humanity." 

The  United  States  has  long  reeognlaed 
Lithuania  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation,  and 
still  does. 

The  United  States  State  Department  de- 
nounced the  occupation  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Sstonia,  and  to  this  day  recognises 
Col.  Povllas  yjulelkls.  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
as  Llth\ianla's  ofllcial  representative  in  Amer- 
ica and  bend  of  its  consxilates  throughout 
the  Nation. 

rt  is  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  that 
testiflfKmy  as  called  for  in  the  Kersten  reso- 
lution can  be  given  here,  and  the  truth  thua 
disclosed. 


More  Federal  Aid  to  Tomado-Strickea 
Worcotter  and  Otker  DeTasUted  C«- 
InJ  MaMaclmMtt* 


EXTENSION  CV  RE&iARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  KASSACuusaifs 
nV  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENT ATIYBS 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  include  an  edi- 
torial exhorting  more  Federal  aid  for 
tornado-stricken  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
surroiinding  areas  which  appeared  in  the 
June  26  issue  of  the  Boston  Post,  together 
with  my  letter  to  the  President  forward- 
ing a  resolution  endorsed  by  the  entire 
Massachusetts  House  delegation. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Boston  Post  d  Jvaom  2C,  1053] 
Aid  roR  Woicxffrxa 

Charity  begins  at  home,  says  the  old  adage, 
but  apparently  we  do  not  practice  It  too  weU 
here.  For  instance,  in  the  news  reports  we 
see  recommendations  from  Washington  to 
send  930  million  In  aid  to  Italy,  960  mUllon 
for  Berlin,  $100  million  for  Pakistan,  and 
$226  million  for  Spain. 

It  may  be  that  some  Justifleation  can  be 
made  lor  theee  Uberal  grants  to  former  friend 
and  foe,  but  surely,  they  are  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  beggarly  $500,000  designated  as 
aid  for  the  stricken  Worcester  Coimty  area, 
where  thousands  of  our  own  people  have  lost 
their  homes  and  savings  of  a  lifetime. 

Our  Oovemment  In  Washington  feU  down 
badly  when  it  cut  the  aid  to  Worcester  to 
math  a  miserable  pittance.  It  is  still  not  too 
1«U  to  reconsider  this  matter. 


71m  Honorable 
Prmident 
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VMrnu  Oiaiu, 
Horns  or  RsnuKSir 
Waahinffton,  D.  C,  June  29,  1953. 

DWIUHT  D.   EI8SMU.OWBU 

0/  the  United  State*. 
White  House,  Wmahington,  D.  C 
Ifla.  PanoBSEMT:    I  am  enclosing  a 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  re- 
your   approval   of   additional   ez- 
out  of  the  disaster  relief  fiind 
the  State  and  local  governments 
efforts  to  alleviate   the   hardship 
visited   upon   our   central 
;ts  srea  by  the  recent  tornado, 
imtire  Massachusetts   delegation    in 
,  as  evidenced  by  all  their  slgna- 
thls   resolution,   very   deeply   feel 
the  estimated  damage  flgtves  sub- 
o  us  by  State  and  local  government 
additional  Federal  assistance  is 
Reeded  to  enable  ICasssachuaetts  dtl- 
communlties  to  rehabilitate  them- 
d  restore  normal  public  functions. 
United  States  Representative  from 
Congreesional  District,  which  in- 
city  of  Worcester,  where  the  major 
destruction  was  experienced,  I  have 
ii^tructed  by   the  delegation   to  for* 
resolution  to  ycu.      In  the  name 
thousands   of   homeless    victims    in 
as  weU  as  the  authorities  of  oxir 
local  governments,  may  I  earnestly 
this  resolution  be  accorded  your 
sympathetic  consideration. 
Spoerely. 

Haboid  D.  Dowohttb. 

Member  of  Congress. 

fttaourhotf  Rnumvc  to  RscKifT  Toknado  im 
WoBciafna,  Mass.,  amd  Cbmtbai.  MAssAcau- 
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Jum  29,  1953. 
1  *iBsmxirr  or  thx  UNrrxo  Statks. 

the  State  of  Massachusetts  was 

and  vicloualy  l  truck  by  a  terrible 

on  June  9,  1953.  leaving  widespread 

destructicm  in  its  wake,  partlcu- 

the   Worcester.   Mass.,  and  central 

area;  and 

on  June  11,  1953,  the  President, 

vlrti|e  of  his  office  declared  such  portion 

:husetts   to   be   "a  major   disaster 

i^ider  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 

Congress;  and 

the  President,  on  June  14,  1953. 

the  expenditure  of  $500,000  out  of 

President's  disaster  fund  for  Federal  as- 

toward  rehabilitation  and  emergency 

the  destroyed  area  under  the  terms 

Law  876,  81st  Congress;  and 

authoritative  estimated  damage  is 

reported  as  b^lng  above  $60 

and 

it  is  authoritatively  reported  that 
available  in  the  President's  disaster 
$18  million:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
That     we.     the     undersigned 
of     the     Massachusetts     delega- 
the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
respectfully  request  the  President 
dnlted  States  to  further  approve,  out 
lemalning  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  for 
continuing  rehabilitation   of 
area,  an  additional  sum  of  $16 
or  such  other  sum  as  may  be  rec- 
to him  by  appropriate  Federal 
;o  be  essential  for  relieving  the  hard- 
suflerlng  of  thousands  of  Massa- 
Amerlcan  citizens  and  repairing  the 
property  destruction  to  the  point 
i^crmal  living  condltl<»s  and  public 
may  again  prevail. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JosKTH  W.  Maxtot,  Jr.:  Hon.  Jomv 
HasBLTOM;  Hon.  Philip  j.  PHn.Bix: 
Htm.  William  H.  Batsb;  Hon.  AitonB  L. 
a  ooowvh;  Hon.  LAuasMca  Cmma;  Hon. 
&  CRASS  B.  WiooLXswoaTH;  Hon.  Hab- 
o  o  D.  Donohttb;  Hon.  John  W.  McCob- 
3SfK:K:  Hon.  Edwaxo  P.  Boland;  Hon. 
Nodbsx  Roobbs;  Hon.  Tbomas  J. 
lAm:  Hon.  Donald  W.  Nicholbom; 
B  >&.  Thomas  P.  OUbill,  Jx. 
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liaf«  Tda  Beea  Fair  Wkh  Dairy 
Fanacn? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wisooHsiir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Association  to  all  of  the  news- 
papers in  the  United  States.  This  letter 
speaks  for  itself  and  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 
Havb  Ton  Bxxir  Faib  With  Daibt  FabmxbsY 

Dbab  Editob:  Some  editorials  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  statements  made 
on  radio  and  television,  have  had  the  effect 
of  making  people  believe  that  dairy  prcduct 
prices  are  supported  at  high  levels  wholly 
in  order  to  protect  the  welfare  of  farmers. 

You  should  know  that  your  own  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  your  readers  is  protected 
by  dairy  price  supports  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  preventing  a  possible  drastic  drop  in 
dairy  farm  income,  with  resulting  loss  of 
purchasing  power  ard  loss  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest and  best  customers  for  refrigerators, 
cars,  trucks,  and  practically  all  of  the  other 
goods  and  services  produced  by  city  people. 

Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  Benson  was  spe- 
dflc  in  stating  that  the  primary  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  dairy  product  price  sup- 
ports was  the  continuing  high  level  of  prices 
the  dairy  farmer  has  to  pay  for  all  goods 
and  services  as  well  as  for  the  fertilizers, 
feeds,  and  other  products  that  he  must  hav« 
for  day  to  day  operation  of  his  farm. 

It  Is  imrealistic  to  assume  that  dairy  prod- 
uct iHices  are  the  only  prices  that  are  higher 
than  they  should  be.  It  is  also  improbable 
that  the  national  economy  can  remain 
healthy  if  farm  incomes  suffer  a  serious 
decline. 

2.  By  helping  to  insure  a  large  and  contin- 
uous supply  of  nutritious  dairy  foods.  No 
other  single  category  of  foods  Is  so  important 
to  the  national  health  and  vigor. 

We  dont  blame  consumers  for  wanting  to 
buy  delicious,  nutritious  dairy  foods  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  We  are  consumers,  too. 
But  consumers  also  want  a  continuous,  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  and  all  of  us  want  a 
prosperous  economy. 

Since  these  matters  are  tuunistakably  tied 
together,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  more 
balanced  analysis  in  the  presentation  of  the 
price  support  question. 

Butter  price  supports  affect  not  only  but- 
ter, but  an  entire  industry — at  a  present  in- 
vestment of  less  than  $100  million.  Oraln 
price  supports  at  present  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  Government  funds  of  more  than 
$2  billion. 

Dairy  farmers  are  trying  hard  to  gear  their 
opmration  to  market  needs.  However,  there 
are  always  rapid,  unpredictable  changes  in 
any  situation  where  nature,  as  well  as  human 
nature,  must  be  depended  upon.  Because 
price  floors  help  ease  the  strain  of  adjust- 
ment to  market  changes,  they  benefit  both 
consiuner  and  producer. 

We  believe — and  we  think  that  practlcaUy 
all  editors  would  agree — that  fair  thinking 
on  the  price  supped  question,  giving  con- 
sideration to  all  factors,  will  contribute  to 
enlightenment  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Ambbican  Daibt  Assocunoir. 

CHICA410,  III. 
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*  Tomdo  Crifit  la  Maasaclmtetlg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MSHBACHUaBl'llS 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^-  Saturday,  June  27. 1953 

Ur.  LANE.  Ur.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  tlie  Boflton 
Post  of  Saturday,  June  27.  1953: 

X  HB,r  THB  TOBMAOO  FUVD 

ft  is  the  settled  polloy  of  the  ^"^ff^fw 
administration  to>  hand  hack  to  the  States 
the  exercise  of  power  contained  in  the  Fed- 
eral graats-in-ald  programs,  and  thus  far  It 
looks  as  If  the  Massachusetts  hurrtcane  as- 
Blstanoe  program  is  cme  of  those  banded  back 
to  Massaehosetts. 

Oovemor  Berter's  special  proelamatlon 
calling  upon  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  Worcester  area 
and  it*  strtckea  people  outlines  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  money.  Bay  Staters  have 
never  been  moodierB  of  oluuity,  not  even 
from  the  Federal  OovemaMnt. 

If  the  Job  ean  be  done  with  a  rahMmum  of 
Federal  assistance  it  wUl  be  done,  even 
though  the  FMeral  Oovemment  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  help  the  stricken  area.  It 
seems  rather  {rfala  that  the  tornado  erlsi*  in 
MaMOchusetts  got  a  brusboff  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Last  year  Mweeachueetts  paid  alinoet  $> 
billion  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 
Its  total  return  in  Fsdwal  grants  of  an  kinds 
was  $107,601,000,  a  very  modest  sinn  com- 
pared to  the  handouts  to  some  of  the  South- 
ern States.  All  that  Maasaehuaetts  folks  need 
to  know  Is  whether  their  Irurrlcane  contri- 
butions are  deductible.  Hiey  can  take  tt 
from  there. 


►su 


IN  TEB  HOV78B  OF  REFHESENTATIVB 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  New  York  Federa- 
tion of  Post  Office  Clerks.  I  have  found 
this  letter  very  interesting  as  well  as 
factual,  and  I  urge  all  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  read  the  contents  of  the 
same: 

Mew  Tobx  FimnTtow  or 
Post  Omcs  Ouaocs, 
Local  No.  10,  Natxowal  Fkdeba- 
tton  or  Poer  Omcs  Oucbxs. 
New  York.  H.  T^  June  29,  If  S3. 
Hon.  Patjl  A-  FnfO, 

Memher  of  Congress,  tfouse  Office  Bidld- 
«njf,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  OoiroBBssMAir:  During  this  session 
of  OongresB.  our  local  has  written  to  you  on 
several  oecaaions  about  the  urgent  need  for 
a  salary  Increase  for  postal  employees.  By 
your  favorable  reply  to  otir  letttfs  you  have 
shown  a  sympathetic  interest  in  their  behalf. 
However,  the  House  Poet  OCBce  and  Civil 
Serviee  Committee  has  thus  far  failed  to  act 
Ob  pay  raise  legistotlon. 

In  the  ineanttane,  the  pllgM  of  poita!  em- 
ployees has  becone  more-  deaperate.  About 
75  percent  of  them  are  able  to  make  ends 


meet  only  through  a  Benmul  Job  a 
the  employment  of  thete  wives.  The  oast  ol 
living  oontlnuea  to  rise.  Only  today  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statlstios  aniumnoed  that  tha 
cost  of  living  index  for  May  16  hit  a  new- 
high  for  1053.  ThiM  waa  9  percent  higher 
than  t  year  i^pa. :.. :  t.   . 

Having  Just  ctmipleted  an  eoonomlo  survey 
of  our  members  (many  of  wlumi  Uv«  In  your 
district)  we  are  submltUng  to  you  some  of 
its  results.  The  survey  shows:  41.7  ffwr^^t 
of  the  employees  are  workhig  onaeeond  job*: 
32.9  percent  have  their  wives  worktag;  09.3 
percent  have  had  to  increase  in  their  debts 
during  the  past  year;  243  peroant  have  been 
forced  to  barrow  on  their  insurance;  $M0  was 
the  average  inercass  In  debt. 

These  figures  portray  more  graphically 
than  words  the  econnmlo  pUght  of  postal 
en^rioyees  today.  It  sttU  Is  not  too  lata  to 
enact  remedial  legislation.  Congress  has 
shown  on  many  oocaslaas  ttuit  th^  can 
enact  legislation  in  short  order  when  they 
an  eonvlttoed  of  the  need.  We  therefors, 
appeal  to  yon  again  to  use  your  tnwwiy^ 
with  the  members  of  the  Fast  OOlce  and  CtvU 
Service  Committee  for  early  hwrlngs  on  pay 
IsgisUtion  so  that  action  can  still  be  taken 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

We  would  apprecUte  tt  fi  you  would  please 
use  toe  floor  of  the  Houas.  or  enter  into  the 
OrmeiBssiuiiai.  Raoaaa  your  considered 
opinion. 

Sincerely  jaan. 


President. 


Legislmtim  Chmtrmmn. 
FaaMX  A.  Oavro, 

geoielaiy. 


*iA  Yb- 


WcStiOLikcIkt 


Salary  lacraaaes  for  Postal  En^oyoetvW 

EZTEKSXON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 


tXTENBION  OF  FitMAT^Trg; 
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IN  TBS  BOX7SE  OF  BEPREBENTAITVES 
Tiiosdar.  June  30,  1953 

Ur.  DAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cap- 
tioning these  brief  iremarks  I  have  em-, 
ployed  the  plural  pronoun  slmidy  be- 
cause my  mall  and  my  personal  obser- 
vations lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  good  people  of  the  Ninth  Pennsyl- 
vania District  are  just  as  strong  In  th^ 
support  of  Dsisht  D.  Eisenhower  as  tbey 
were  last  Novomber  when  they  gave  him 
a  majority  in  my  distriet  at  fi,300  votes 
more  than  my  not  incoiBlderattle  lead  o( 
49,600  over  my  Democratle  opponent. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  President's 
continuing  popularity  steins  largely 
from,  his  refusal  to  be  led  into  drastic 
or  ill-adviaed  departures  fnm  the  con- 
servative, middle-of-the-road  approach 
to  which  he  has  been  committed  from 
the  start.  I  feel,  too.  that  his  genial, 
openhanded.  manner  in  greeting  all  at 
those  with  whom  he  comes  In  contact, 
plus  the  universal  acclaim  accorded  his 
charming  helpmate,  have  made  the 
American  people  feel  that  they  are  doaer 
to  the  occupants  of  the  White  House 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  20  years. 

Particularly  commendable  has  been, 
the  agility  disjdayed  hy  President  Eisen- 
bowar  |n  avoiding  those  clashes  with  the 
Congress  which  certaki  New  Deal  com-, 
mcntatbrs  and  cohumiists  have  boon  try- 
ing to  engineer.  In  the  Ifttest  instanoe ' 
there  have  been  loud  outcries  from  Mem- 


bers of  this  body  that  the  Fresidenfa  tn« 
sistenee  on  his  tax  program  has  assumed 
the  aspects  at  mart  legiriactkm. 

In  the  first  instance  Mr.  Eiaenbower: 
never  promised  tax  relief  except  aa  It 
may  follow  reduction  In  governmental 
expenditures  and  a  balaaowl  budget,  and 
any  attempt  to  read  otberwiae  into  his 
statemcnta  la  to  tgncre  the  facta.  In* 
deed,  the  excesa-mnAts  tax  eontroversy 
does  lUK  involve  the  President  at  all,  as 
I  see  it.  but  centers  wholly  in  a  ^allenge 
to  tbit  leadeiBhip  td  the  Home.  As  a 
matter  of  faet,  the  Prasidekit  is  as  mucb 
concerned  witli  the  neceaatty  of  reducing 
taxes  as  is  any  Member  of  Congreaa  bat 
is.  I  am  snre.  oqnally  concerned  with. 
CoDgressmen  in  attaHdng  a  balanced 
budget  and  mniTi<-.^«»tty  g^jg  gonexn*. 
mental  scdveney. 

As  a  further  hidioatlon  of  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's middle-oC-the-road  pocttian  tt 
can  be  noted  that  wtiereas  the  Democrats 
in  Congress  draounee  and  the  Republl- 
caAu  w>|daud  the  pnqxMed  cuts  in  defense 
spending  they  reverse  ttiemaelves  on  con- 
tinuing emergency  taxes  such  as  the  ex- 
ceas-piraflte  levy,  and  we  find  the  majar*: 
ity  following  the  President  and  the  ml* 
nority  criticizing  his  stand. 

Tbisre  seems  to  be  only  one  problem 
on  which  the  President  has  not  deter-' 
mined  a  firm  policy  aad  that  has  to  do 
with  our  agricultural  program,  a  pro- 
gram. Incidentally,  with  which  I,  as  ft, 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
ricidture  have  done  considerable  aoid 
searching.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  long 
ago  concluded  that  hii^level  support  at 
agriculture  will  not  work,  and  lam  cm 
record  as  voting  against  rigid  parity. in 
favor  of  a  fl«dM»  pregramr  Indeed  a 
study  of  agricultural  prices  will  reveal, 
I  thtaik.  fiiatthey  have  been  more  doieiy! 
geared  to  our  involvement  in  wax  than 
they  have  to  any  support  gadget.  I  am 
sure  that  our  Prosidoit  wants  the  atnmg 
agricQlture  we«U  reoognise  as  vltal4o  a 
strong  national  economy.  We  should 
not,  however,  expect  either  hiln  or  faia 
able  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  some- 
thing that  prwvknis  adnynlBtrationa  were 
never  able  to  do  except  in  periods  of  war 
emergency.  And.  by  the  same  tokm.  we 
should  not  -expect  tbfs  administration 
overnight  to  extrieate  American  agricul- 
ture from  the  moraas  Into  which  it  has 
been  slipping  fox  the  past  several  years. 
Five  months  is  little  Ume  In  which  to 
reverse  a  aoeian#tid  tretid  that  has  he^ 
ae  years  in  the  mali^iig.  Ike  does  not^ 
expect  eheos  at  this  atege  in  the  game, 
and  he  certainly  does  not  deserve  bri^- 
bats.  And  as  I  indicated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks,  up  our  way  **w8' 
stiUUke  Xke." 


TboWMUfloriet 
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Tuesday.  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  FINO.   Mr.  Speaker,  two  very  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  of  the  House,  Con-^ 
gressman  OKonski,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
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Oongreonum  Dom.  of  Brocddyn,  b»Te 
m»de  certain  statemet^  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  CoHoannoirAL  Rsoors  whieh  can* 
not  go  uneballenfed. 

The  hooorable  gentleman  from  the 
suite  of  the  Milwaukee  Braves  invited 
the  Members  of  Congiieas  to  attend  the 
world  series  in  his  home  State.  While 
my  colleague  from  Brooklyn  hastened  to 
conrct  him  and  suggested  that  "the 
'Boms'  will  not  only  win  the  pennant, 
but  the  world  series  as  welL" 

Well  now.  gentlemen,  let  us  not  get 
too  overenthuslastic  about  the  National 
League  ball  teams.  Remember,  you  have 
overlooked  the  real  champions,  the 
American  League's  New  York  Yankees. 

My  two  eoUeagoes  may  be  quite  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  their  respective 
teams  will  win  the  National  League  pen- 
nant, but  tt  will  make  little  difference 
which  wins  the  National  League  flag, 
their  success  will  be  short-lived,  since  it 
meuis  meeting  the  Yanks  in  the  world 
series  and  that,  alas,  always  invves  f  ataL 
This  the  honorable  gentlonan  from 
Brooklyn  weU  knows,  since  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasjona  the  valiant,  outclassed 
Dodgers  have  discovered  the  facts  of 
baseball  life  to  their  deep  sorrow. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bronx  Bombers 
have  not  heretofore  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  the  Ifilwaukee  Braves  their  su- 
perior baseball  knowledge  and  abilities. 
Maybe  we  will  have  that  opportunity. 

So.  therefore,  gentlemen,  curb  your 
anxiety.  We  in  the  Bronx  welccme  the 
competition  of  either  team,  and  the 
Yanks  will  go  on  to  capture  their  fifth 
consecutive  world  series,  notwithstand- 
ing. 


NatioBal  WBtarj  Uaiti  Frem  Escapees 
From  boa  Cvrtua  Contriei  Caa  Aid 
a  Uberaliaa  Policy  Tkal  Will  Avert 
IW  Threateaif  War  and  Brinf  Free- 
dmi  to  MilKeu  of  Eulaved  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


JN  THX  BOUSX  0!P  BZPBXBBIfrATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  dynamic  policy  of  libera- 
tion being  set  into  motion  by  President 
Elsenhower  will  avert  the  thrcatentaag 
hot  war  by  winning  the  cold  war.  It  will 
bring  about  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Com- 
mtinist  regimes  from  power  by  restoring 
responsible  hiunan  existence  to  the  one- 
third  of  the  world  now  oppressed. 

The  recent  revolts  in  East  Germany 
are  the  sign  of  decay  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire. With  proper  implementation  by 
us  these  revolts  can  be  the  begimilng  of 
the  end  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  excellent  article  in  the  July  3  issue 
of  U.  8.  News  k  World  Report: 
BacxmnMo  or  trs  Mm  worn  Roasu? — BsECon 
A  Show  or  Pown:  Dbcat  ahd  Rbvolt 

Bbun. — Signs  multiply  tbst  the  wtn-ld  la 
Witiw— tng  the  beglnnljag  of  the  end  ot  %b» 
hsw  RuasUn  empln  In  JBuroptt. 
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Some  BerUn  police,  trained  for  roles  In  a 
puppet  Soviet  army,  took  off  their  uniforms 
and  headed  West  when  the  demonstratlona 
started. 

What  becomes  clear  to  those  who  are  ap> 
praising  the  meaning  of  events  back  of  the 
Iron  Ciirtaln  In  Europe  Is  this : 

Behind  the  front  of  tremendous  military 
power  the  Soviet  Empire  actually  Is  weak, 
troubled,  and  Insecure. 

Moecow's  hold  on  this  part  of  the  world 
with  its  millions  of  people  is  extremely  shaky. 
Hatred  of  the  Communists  Is  deep-seated 
and  can  turn  violent  at  the  slightest  spark. 

The  \ise  of  tanks  and  troopa  against  the 
workers,  the  xise  of  firing  squads  to  make 
martyrs,  will  Just  deepen  the  bitterness  and 
generate  more  pressures  to  explode  later.  A 
Communist  official,  walking  the  streets  of 
Berlin,  will  be  inclined  to  Jump  at  his  own 
shadow  from  now  on. 

The  people  In  Western  Europe  have  re- 
gained a  degree  of  the  self-confidence  that 
the  Soviet  dictatorship  has  tried  to  wipe  out. 
Now  the  Russians  are  caught  In  a  double 
squeese.  If  they  tighten  the  screws  on  the 
people  In  the  satellites.  It  wlU  intensify  the 
bitterness  that  already  has  exploded  once. 
If  they  loosen  the  screws,  it  will  Just  be  an 
invitation  to  more  trouble.  The  Berlin  riots 
came  within  hours  after  the  Commuixlsts 
had  eased  up  on  some  restrictions  that  had 
been  in  force  against  the  Germans  for  years. 

The  hunger,  falling  standards  of  living  and 
ruthless  exploitation  of  the  people — preva- 
lent throughout  the  entire  Commiuilst  em- 
pire— ai^>ear  difficult  to  relieve  without  the 
abandoiunent  of  Communist  methods.  After 
years  of  planning  living  standards  inside 
R\issla  Itself  still  are  dismally  low  compared 
with  those  in  the  West.  They  are  somewhat 
better  in  the  satellites,  but  even  there  people 
lived  far  better  before  the  Communlata 
took  over. 

Thus  Kremlin  planners  are  up  against 
problems  they  may  not  be  able  to  solve.  The 
people — ^hungry,  Ul-housed.  shy  of  most  of 
the  comforts  they  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect— are  giving  signs  that  they  will  not  take 
It  much  longer. 

Western  experts,  analysing  events  in  Rus- 
sia, say  there  are  signs  that  the  people  are 
fed  up  with  empty  promises  and  are  demand- 
ing a  better  living  now  instead  of  talk  at  a 
Commimlst  paradise  at  aome  point  In  the 
uncertain  future.  That  Is  why  the  dlcUtor- 
shlp  has  ordered  less  police  moleetatlon.  Is 
promising  better  working  condltlona,  and 
more  consiuner  goods. 

Difficulties  crop  up,  however,  when  the 
Communist  rulers  start  looking  around  for 
a  way  to  make  good  on  their  promises.  The 
exploitation  of  the  statUltes  had  reached 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  even  before 
tlw  reoent  riots  broke  out.  Nearly  every- 
thing possible  has  been  siphoned  into  RusslS. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  a  better  way  of 
life  for  the  Russian  people,  the  Kremlin  wHl 
have  to  reduce  the  Soviet  Union's  arms  out- 
put and  Investment  In  heavy  Industry  la 
order  to  give  a  boost  to  consumer-goods 
industries.  But  If  that  happens.  Ruasla  runs 
the  risk  of  slipping  far  behind  In  the  arms 
race  with  the  United  SUtes  and  lU  allies. 

If  the  decision  Is  to  keep  up  indiistrallBa- 
tlon  and  put  on  more  pressure  for  arms,  then 
new  troubles  with  the  people  at  home  will  be 
generated.  The  Kremlin  may  not  be  able  to 
hold  things  down.  There  Is  no  room  in  the 
Soviet  economy  to  maneuver.  Appar«itly 
production  of  guns  and  butter  at  the  same 
time  cannot  be  managed. 

There  Is  worry  for  the  Kremlin,  too.  in  such 
Isolated  Instances  as  the  refusal  of  Polish 
tankmen  to  shoot  at  antl-Communlst  rioters 
in  East  Germany.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  the  Communists  that  If  the  Army  re- 
fuses to  supptvt  a  governing  regime  in  • 
time  of  crisis,  then  the  regime  Is  sunk.  It 
was  a  revolt  In  the  old  Imperial  Army  of 
Russia  in  1M7  that  helped  the  Commimiste 
seize  power.  In  the  first  place. 
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■  *  Oonehateni  befaig  drawn  by  Western  ob- 
aervers  from  recent  developments  in  the 
Soviet  world  are  theee: 

Any  moves  made  by  Ifbeeow  In  dealing 
with  the  nations  of  the  West — which  are 
growing  stronger— vrUl  be  made  from  weak- 
neaa. not  from  strength. 

Time  is  the  great  need  of  tlia  Cemunists 
•t  this  point.  The  strategy  of  those  who 
now  are  tn  charge  at  the  Russians  and  the 
European  satellites  Is  to  play  for  time  In  the 
hope  that  they  can  work  out  of  the  hole  In 
wlilch  they  find  themselves,  tt  time  Is 
denied  them,  the  chances  are  good  that  they 
will  preside  over  the  retreat  oC  communism. 
forced  back  within  the  borders  of  Russia 
itself. 
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HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or  KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30. 1953 

Mr.  OBOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  RccoBD  an  excellent  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun  on  June 
15,  1953.  enttUed  "Water  and  the  Fu- 
ture": 

WsraS  AMD  THS  PUTUKS 


Temperatures  reminiscent  of  the  searing 
years  of  the  IPSCs  have  put  a  strain  on  city 
water  systems  throughout  Kansas  and  re- 
sulted in  orders  to  reduce  consvunptlon  in 
some  places  so  the  supfdy  could  be  preserved. 

The  great  growth  of  air  conditioning  ere- 
Stee  a  demand  for  water  that  did  not  exist 
a  decade  ago  and  there  is  nothing  but  ex- 
pansion In  sight  for  that  form  of  mechani- 
cal heat  relief,  .titles  therefore  mxist  look 
ahead  to  providing  greater  supplies  of  water 
for  future  years. 

Most  cities  la  eastern  Kansas.  Parsons 
among  them,  have  water  problems  far  differ- 
ent from  those  In  th»  weetem  part  of  the 
State.  Water  cornea  from  surface  sources  in 
this  area — rivers,  creeks,  and  lakee — and  the 
supply  Is  not  unlimited,  as  Parsons  learned 
In  IDte  when  the  Neosho  River  all  but 
stopped  ruanlng. 

Great  emphaala  has  been  placed  on  the 
eonatructlon  of  dama  on  the  Neosho  and  Its 
tributaries  by  fiood  control  boosters.  Their 
interest  In  the  dams  from  that  standpoint  Is 
entirtiy  understandable.  But  the  dams,  tf 
erected,  would  s«rve  another  purpose  that  Is 
more  Important  to  a  far  greater  ntunber  of 
persons.  That  Is  Om  matter  of  water  oon- 
■ervatlon. 

It  appears  that  a  powerful  eaae  eould  be 
made  for  the  Neosho  dams  on  the  "jasls  of 
regulating  the  water  supply,  and  with  the 
demand  for  water  in  future  years  certain 
to  be  greater  than  at  present  even  without 
a  growth  In  population,  the  importance  of 
the  projects  goes  far  beyood  their  flood  con- 
trol features. 


Baltic  RssdutioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wisoomor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  fO,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  at  Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  my  re- 


marks an  editorial  whl^  appeared  in 
the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald 
of  June  25.  1^53.  and  tlxree  letters  con- 
cerning House  Resolution  231.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  select  con- 
gressional coomalttee  to  investigate  the 
fraudulent  incorporation  of  Hie  Beiltle 
nations  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
into  the  Soviet  Union: 
(Fr(»n  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Herald 
of  June  25,  10«3] 

Houaa  Rs8M.vrom  381 

A  congressional  resolution  of  partlcalar 
mterest  to  many  In  this  region  Is  that 
designated  aa  "House  Reeelutkm  331,**  Intro- 
duced by  Repreeentatlve  Kxarmt  of  Wiscon- 
sin. It  concerns  the  three  original  victims  of 
Red  imperialism:  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia. 

Politically  speaking,  they  exist  as  Boriet 
Socialist  Republics,  although  their  Inde- 
pendence lives  on  In  the  hearts  of  those 
enslaved,  the  emigrants,  many  fugitives,  and 
deporteea.  And  by  Mrth  or  lmtti«e.  a  great 
many  American  cltlsens  have  an  affectionate 
regard  for  these  Baltic  nations. 

The  bill  submitted  by  Repreeentatlve 
KsaaiaB  asks  that  a  srieet  committee  be 
named  to  probe  the  rape  of  these  countries 
and  report  back  such  recommendations  as 
It  deems  practical. 

Passage  of  the  measure  is  important 
against  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
to  pass.  The  complete  facts  at  this  brutal 
aggresBlon  are  needed. 

We  are  quite  tnm  Congressman  Puimw 
and  our  United  States  Senators  llAsrar  and 
Duvr  will  stand  behind  ttUs  Important  reso- 
lution. 

PXACS  EVAVOCLXCAXi  LOTBlSAir  LaTVIAW 

COMCKXCATIOW, 

loa  Angeles.  Cali/^  Ifay  23. 1953. 
Ur.  Craslcs  J.  KxBSnar, 

Fifth  District  of  Wisconsin. 
Bouse  of  RefTtsentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAB  Six:  We,  the  council  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Peace  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congre- 
gation, Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  are  going  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  gratitude  for  your  Resolu- 
tion No.  331  handed  to  Congren  May  7. 1953. 
Purther.  we  cordially  ask  yo\i.  sir,  to  do 
possible  that  the  committee  may  soon  aa 
possible  to  start  the  complete  Inveetlgatlon 
of  forced   inc<»poratlon   of   Lithuania.  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  to  care  that  the  demo- 
cratic freedom  in  Baltic  be  restored. 

(Signed  by  35  persons) . 

BaaLLCvus.  Iowa,  -June  5,  1953. 
ne  House  Resolution  381. 
Mr.  Chaslxs  Koutmr, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Ma.  KxBSTxir:   I  wish  to  state  my 
hearty  endorsement  of  creaUng  a  eeleet  com- 
mittee  and    that   said    oonunittee    be   au- 
thorised   and   directed   to   conduct   a   fuU 
and     complete     investigation     and     study 
of  ttie  selstire  and  forced  Inoorporatlon  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  uid  Ktonla  by  the  Union 
at  Soviet  SocUllst  Republics. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bsw  J.  Jambsbk. 

Bbtonxaw   PAEMsas  Umows' 
RBFacsBirrATioH   nr  Exilc. 
Stotacholm.  June  2.  1953. 
Tlxe  Honorable  Chaslbs  J.  Kbbbtxh» 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington.  D.  C 
Sib:  May  we  express  to  you  on  behalf  oC 
our  executive  committee  our  sincere  grati- 
tude for  your  valiant  Initiative  in  preuntlng 
to   the   House    of   Representatives    of    the 
likilted  BUtee  ot  Amerlea  a  resolution  oaUing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  drciui- 


stanees  pertaining  tbm  setsure  and  foreed 
ineorporatkm  of  the  three  Baltic  States  by 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  RepuMles. 

We  repreeent  in  exUe  the  largest  political 
party  of  free  Estonia  which  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  In  18  out  of  38  coalition  govern- 
ments of  Estonia.  Our  party  also  gave  from 
Its  midst  the  founder  of  the  Estonia  Republic 
and  Its  last  president,  Mr.  K.  Ptts,  as  well  as 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Estonian  Lib- 
eration War  of  1918-20,  Oen.  J.  Laldoner, 
both  of  whom  were  forcibly  deported  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1940  by  order  of  the  Kremlin 
authorities  and  of  whom  nothing  has  since 
been  heard.  These  two  most  prominent  Es- 
tonian dtlaens  headed  the  list  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  Estonian  deporteee. 

The  rape  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  three 
Baltic  states  has  been  In  some  parts  of  the 
vrorld  conveniently  forgotten.  New  bargain- 
ings about  the  fate  of  the  countries  of  the 
European  Middle  ZSone  and  over  their  heads 
are  likely  to  take  place  in  near  future.  An 
investigation  of  the  problem  <rf  the  Soviet 
aggression  In  this  area  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  House  of  Representatives,  as 
suggested  by  you,  Is  therefore  not  only  timely 
but  could  surely  give  wide  publicity  to  the 
facts  leading  to  the  "Incorporation"  of  the 
Baltic  states  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  the 
same  time  Inauguratioa  of  Soviet  aggression 
in  the  West. 

If  our  executive  committee  can  be  in  any ' 
way  of  some  assistance  to  the  proiioeed  Com- 
mittee, we  are  always  at  your  service. 

We  remain,  sir,  with  the  liighest  consider- 
ation. 

■KvnrPAifO. 

Vice  Chaimunu 

OSVALO     VnBSOO, 

Secretary  OenereL 


Few 


KKTENSIQN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  R.  WnUAHS 


m  TBE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRaBEMTAlTVES 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoso,  I  am  including  an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Abram  Zoller. 
a  distinguished  retired  Justice  of  the  8u- 
prone  Court  of  the  Fifth  Judidal  Dis- 
trict ot  New  York  State,  on  April  18. 
1953,  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Etaipire  State  Society,  Sons  of  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
address  fcdlows: 

I  often  wonder  how  many  persmis  te  mir 
country  today  can  recaU.  or  care  to  recall, 
the  time  not  so  nuuiy  yean  ago  when  people 
lived  wiiat  may  be  truly  termed  nonnal  Uvea, 
when  private  enterprise  prevailed  and.  in  so 
many  cases,  the  eon  of  tike  grocer  and  sons 
of  the  department-store  keeper,  the  drug- 
gist, the  tailor,  and  the  butdier  were  pleased 
indeed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  their 
fathers,  and  when  the  college  graduate  and 
the  professional  -school  graduate  could  look 
forward  to  the  future  and  plan  his  businsas 
career,  or  decide  where  lie  was  to  praetlea 
medicine,  the  law.  or  such  other  prnfessloii 
as  he  may  have  choeen  as  his  life's  work. 

We  dklnt  think  or  act  in  teraaa  of 
Tiie  wars  we  had  fought  and  had  won 
far  in  the  Iwckground.  We  were  lK>plng  to 
Uve  here  in  America  unmolested  and  undis- 
mayed by  any  existing  cxnlnous  world  condi- 
tions. We  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  were  oonfldent  that 
our  form  of  government  and  our  pleasant 
and  profitable  way  of  life  were  secure  for 
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aB  ttDM.  W»  wtn  JiMtly  proiitf  of  oar  put 
wMl  tkmpij  eomaeiovm  oX  aU  tliat  luul  been 
tfobA  :  '^r  tia  ttuKMifh  tb*  yean  ttuit  luul  coom 
AIMS  7>'  .c  Mo  oxM  bere  or  atooMl  dared  to 
«kffifc»r»y  our  torn  of  government  or  clalaa 
that  our  country  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment had  ceaaed  to  be  a  melting  pot  for  all 
the  peoplee  In  the  world,  a  role  we  were  then 
fwiri^M  and  glad  to  flU  f or  the  benefit  of 
thoee  who  daeenred  greater  c^iportunltles 
than  were  afforded  them  In  their  own  lands. 
What  do  we  now  aee  about  ue.  both  within 
and  without  our  borders?  We  now  live  a 
harried  life,  apparently  uaappredatlve.  if 
not  unaware,  of  any  obligations  to  the  put. 
and  only  as  we  are  aroused  and  are  reminded 
do  we  really  diaclase  that  which  Is  within 
us.  a  deeply  and  firmly  seated  sense  of  hu- 
mility and  gratitude. 

We  see  a  worldwide  threat  to  our  very 
existence  as  a  free  Nation.  We  see  many  in 
high  places  in  our  Oovemment  and  In 
places  of  much  Influence  throughout  our 
land  seeking  to  substitute  some  strange 
Ideology,  or  a  new  theory  of  government, 
for  a  form  of  government  which  is  based 
upon  the  oldest  and  ntost  comprehensive 
written  constitution  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  TO  them  this  Constitution  appears 
to  mean  but  a  scrap  of  paper  nearly  worn 
out  and  having  long  since  served  its  pur- 
pose. 

I  repeat  that  In  our  very  midst  we  are 
beaet  by  those  who  would  offer  substitutes 
for  orderly  government.  Perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, but  nevertheless  persistently,  they 
assail  the  very  foundation  of  ovir  Govern- 
ment. We  must  guard  against  these  dis- 
turbers, these  agitators,  these  false  proph- 
ets, whoever  and  wherever  they  are. 

The  idle  and  discontented  mind  is  a  fer- 
tile field  for  their  activities.  Those  who 
come  from  foreign  shores  and  fail  to  ap. 
preciate  the  opportunities  which  they  have 
here  and  who  actively  and  purposely  place 
heavy  bacdens  upon  us  by  their  presence 
and  behavior  here  should  be  made  to  realize 
without  unnecessary  -delay  that  America  de- 
mands loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  law  from 
•B  of  us. 

Our  foreflitherv  sufxysfuDy  fouglii  the 
Revolntlouary  War  and  at  Its  conclusion  they 
laid  the  foundstloB  stones  of  a  new  nation 
hare  in  America.  Tbeir  work  was  well  done. 
Having  brought  Into  physical  existence  a 
combinatlan  of  13  colonlee.  they  set  out  to 
bring  into  spiritual  being  a  new  nation. 
They  erected  upon  a  firm  foundation  a  new 
form  of  government  which  has,  up  to  the 
preaent  time,  sitt^ved  aU  attacks  and  has 
endured  for  nearly  160  years. 

In  our  daily  modem  life,  with  Its  inereae- 
Ing  demands,  how  easy  it  is  to  forget  or  to 
take  for  granted,  and  even  mlnimtae,  if  we 
do  remember,  all  that  has  been  done  for  vm 
In  the  past. 

Tlie  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
RevoIutloB,  wl^  tts  splendid  traditions  and 
its  patriotic  aims  and  ideals  is  a  most  logi- 
cal and  proper  organisation  for  keeping  alive 
in  us  and  in  those  for  generations  to  oome 
a  realisation  of  the  immeasurable  debt  at 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  our  forefathers 
for  their  serviceB  rendered  and  their  saert- 
lloea  made  in  order  that  America  might  live 
and  go  forth  to  a  glorious  destiny. 

We  think  today  In  terms  of  the  present. 
Precedent  guides  us.  Constitutional  prtrvl- 
sAons  can  now  be  drawn  up  within  a  very 
hrtef  time.  Lawyers  prepare  their  legal  docu- 
■MOta  and  papers  easily  and  quickly  because 
cf  precedents.  Professional  men  generally, 
-as  well  as  businessmen,  are  benefited  by  what 
has  gone  before. 

Those  who  went  as  delegates  to  the  Con- 
▼entlon  called  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  second  Ubnday  of  ICay  1787.  "to  take 
Into  consideration  the  Oonstltution  of  the 
United  States,  to  devise  such  further  pro- 
visions as  should  appear  to  them  necessary 
to  render  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal 


Govam  oeat  adeiiiiate  to  the  etflgencles  of 
the  Unl  on."  had  no  precedent,  no  prototype 
with  w  Uch  to  start  their  discussions  and 
dellbert  tlons.  But  they  went  there  with  a 
sacred  i  luty  to  perform,  VI  at  first,  then  55. 
and  fin  klly  only  SO.  when  their  work  was 
complel  Bd,  They  remained  in  session  81 
days  du  ing  the  heat  of  the  summer  months. 
Waahiaj  [ton  presided  throughout  the  deUb- 
erationi . 

Histo  ians  say  that  due  to  the  great  re- 
spect ai  d  warm  affection  in  which  Washing- 
ton waa  held  by  his  fellow  countrymen,  and 
because  of  the  able  and  patient  manner  in 
whidi  :  le  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  C  onventlon.  the  delegates,  despite  fre- 
quent, bitter,  and  heated  argument  over 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  respec- 
tive Sts  tes  which  they  represented,  brotight 
forth  oi  September  17.  1787,  a  document 
which  las  since  become  the  oldest  compre- 
hensive written  form  of  govemntent  now 
existing  in  the  world. 

Because  today  we  think  in  modem  terms 
of  actio  a  and  accomplish  results  by  the  iise 
of  modern  methods,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve thit  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  have  a 
convent  on  of  delegates  assemble  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Bevolutionary  War  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  or  creating  a  new  Con- 
stitutioii.  That  is.  indeed,  an  entirely  mis- 
taken bilief. 

Althoi  igh  the  war  was  over,  a  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  having  been  signed  on  No- 
vember |30,  1783,  and  our  lltUe  Naticm  had 
w<m  its  independence  and  there  was  every 
reason  ind  right  for  all  to  en)oy  the  fruits 
of  vletcry.  nevertheless,  instead  of  peace, 
law  and  order,  chaos  and  anarchy  were  ramp- 
ant throughout  our  land.  Who  knows  but 
that  8U  >Ter8lve  infiuence  had  been  set  in 
motion  to  destroy  the  infant  Nation?  It 
has  beei  i  said  that  this  period  which  followed 
the  coi  elusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
constltu  itu  the  least-known  chapter  in 
America  i  history.  Fortunately  that  is  true, 
because  It  was  a  period  of  which  we  cannot 
boast  or  be  proud.  Presumably  we  were  at 
peace  wl  th  all  the  world,  including  England. 
Howevei,  almost  anything  could  have  hap- 
pended  »  us.  There  were  thoee  who  freely 
spoke  tl  elr  thoughts  that  we  might  better 
have  res  lained  under  Xnglish  control.  Many 
were  fea  rful  that  some  ftxelgn  power  would 
come  an  1  take  possession  of  us  in  our  weak- 
ened p«  Itlon  both  spiritually  and  materially. 
Kach  I  Kate  had  begun  to  assert  Its  Inde- 
pendenc  >..  and  the  hope  that  one  Nation  of 
13  State)  be  united  together  politically,  com- 
merciall; '  and  fiscally  became  so  faint  as  to 
be  almoi  t  nonexistent. 

Kren  t  ame  of  Washington's  farmer  officers 
blamed  ihn  for  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed. K  meeting  of  the  Congress  then  m 
session  it  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia 
was  abni  ptly  ended  because  sevend  hundred 
mutinist  soldiers,  armed  with  guns,  had  ap- 
peared and  demanded  rdief  and  refused  to 
disband,  although  reqiwsted  to  do  so  by  Col. 
Alexandi  r  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress. E  e  was  so  alarmed  by  their  defiant 
attitude  that  he  ret«aned  to  the  meeting 
and  told  bis  associates  to  think  of  "eternity," 
as  he  VN  i  fearful  they  did  not  have  "more 
than  an  lour  to  live."  Because  of  this  inci- 
dent anc  these  developments,  the  Congress 
fied  by  n:  ght  from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton. 
N.  J.,  ant  later  to  New  York  where  it  con- 
tinued U I  meet  for  some  time. 

Thus  1  'e  have  a  spectacle  of  our  Oovem- 
ment wh  Ich  had  successfully  conducted  the 
Revolutlt  nary  War  becoming  a  fugitive  and 
conceding  unashamedly  that  it  was  with- 
out sufficient  authority  and  power  to  cope 
with  a  si  tuatlon  that  was  rapidly  becoming 
dangerou  i. 

There  were  many  other  demos  strations 
throughc  nt  the  colonies  on  the  part  of  dis« 
contents*  1  aiKl  disgruntled  men,  including 
many  fo  mer  bedraggled  and  unpaid  sol- 
dlera.    O  le  of  the  most  serious  demonstra- 


tions was  what  has  been  caned  Shay's  Hebel* 
ion.  which  took  place  in  Massachusetts. 

This  indeed  was  a  time  for  f arslghted,  un- 
daunted leadership  baaed  upon  vision  and 
faith.  Just  that  kind  of  leadership  did  come 
forward  most  timely  and  fortunately,  and  let 
ue  be  ever  grateful  for  the  inspired  wiadom 
of  the  founders  of  our  nation  and  ever  mind- 
ful of  all  they  achieved  so  that  we  could  live 
here  in  America  under  a  sound  constitutional 
form  of  Oovemment. 

Little  does  anyone  of  us  realtae  In  the 
fast  moving  pace  of  present-day  living,  that 
had  the  Constitutional  Convention  failed,  it 
is  most  likely,  historians  tell  us,  that  the 
Federal  Government  as  It  then  existed  would 
have  perished,  and  that  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies, either  singly  or  in  groups,  woxild  have 
pursued  their  several  destinies.  Such  a 
possibility  or  even  probability  is  shown  by 
the  repeated  references  In  the  debates  at  the 
Convention  to  the  use  of  the  sword,  and 
the  significant  statement  of  Washington,  aa 
be  was  about  to  sign  the  engrossed  docu- 
ment. "Should  the  States  reject  this  excel- 
lent Constitution,  the  probability  Is  that 
an  opportunity  will  never  again  offer  to  can- 
cel another  in  peace,  the  next  will  be  drawn 
in  blood." 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this:  Here  we 
have  a  people  recently  freed  from  foreign 
control,  trying  to  pull  themedves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps  out  of  the  mire  ot 
gloom  and  despair  which  were  potential 
breeders  of  chaos  and  even  anarchy,  and  this 
they  did  under  the  brilliant  and  courageous 
leadership  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Madi- 
son, Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Morris,  Randolpli 
and  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  othera. 

We  also  have  a  false  notion  that  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  Constitution  followed 
simply  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  waa 
need  of  more  effort  to  attain  the  assurance 
that  a  new  and  novel  form  of  government 
was  to  be  established  under  the  Constitu- 
tion which  the  Convention  had  brought  into 
being.  Finally,  however,  it  was  ratified  by 
the  necessary  0  States  and  later  by  all 
13. 

We  of  this  generation  In  America  are  sim- 
ply the  trustees  and  custodians  of  that 
which  has  oome  to  us  by  reason  of  the 
struggles,  sacrifices  and  the  vision  of  those 
who  lived  before  us.  As  such  trustees  and 
ciistodians  we  are  charged  with  the  sacred 
duty  of  keeping  and  preserving  unharmed 
the  heritage  which  we  have  received.  We 
must  not  act.  or  fail  to  act,  in  any  such 
way  as  to  have  this  heritage  damaged  or 
destroyed,  lest  we  be  accused,  and  Justly  so. 
of  having  conunltted  a  great  wrong  and  havi> 
ing  forgotten  our  trust. 

As  I  have  attempted  to  vlsiiallae  and 
understand  the  struggles  of  our  founders 
"for  a  more  perfect  union."  in  order  "to 
secTire  the  blfsslngi  of  liberty  to  ourselvea 
and  our  posterity,"  I  have  oome  to  have  a 
very  firm  conviction  that  over  and  above 
the  leadership  of  mortal  men,  there  was  the 
gxilding  band  of  Providence  which,  after  all. 
has  shaped  and  controlled  our  destiny  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  that  now,  con- 
fronted as  we  are  with  hostilitiea  and  ha- 
tred in  many  parts  of  the  world,  we  must 
renew  our  faith  and  trust  in  God. 


Charlotte  Wks  Coatest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  MOBTR  cumxttA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
Speaker.   14  years  aco  the  American 
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Automobfle  Association— AAA— txurag. 
urated  an  annual  contest  among  the 
cities  of  the  country  for  pedestrian  pro- 
tection. The  officials  of  the  association 
were  moved  to  begin  this  custom  because 
of  the  growing  toll  of  pedestrian  fatali- 
ties on  our  streets  and  highways. 
*  While  the  contest  perhaps  is  not  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  favorable  re- 
sults, it  is  signficant  that  in  1037,  the 
year  the  contest  began.  15,500  pedes- 
trians were  killed  in  traffic  accidents 
while  last  year,  despite  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles, 
pedestrian  fatalities  had  been  reduced 
to  8,600 — a  decrease  of  45  percent.  This 
decrease  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  an  increase  of  22  percent  in  other 
trafBc  fatalities  during  that  same  period. 

The  AAA  deserves  a  word  of  public 
praise  for  its  efforts  in  this  field,  and  I 
call  the  matter  thus  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  so  that  they  may  be  aware 
of  the  continuing  progress  that  is  b^ng 
made  in  pedestrian  protection  and  of  the 
valuable  contributioDS  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  great  city  of  Char- 
lotte. N.  C.  in  traffic  safety. 

Pedestrian  fatalities  in  that  city 
droived  from  12  in  each  of  the  years 
1950  and  1951  to  2  in  1952.  This  record 
was  unsurpassed  in  the  entire  country 
and  gained  for  Charlotte  first  place  in 
the  AAA  contest  among  cities  in  the 
100,000  to  200,000  population  class,  and 
resulted  in  a  tie  between  Charlotte  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  for  the  grand  award  for 
all  cities  over  100.000  in  population. 

This  fine  record  was  made  possible  by 
intelligent  planning  and  close  eoopexA- 
tion  between  the  police  departments  of 
the  city  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
Cotmty,  ably  assisted  and  supported  by 
the  local  courts  and  the  citizens  of  th^ 
community  who  determined  to  make 
iljbeir  streets  safe  for  pedestrians. 

Speaking  in  Charlotte  on  the  occasion 
of  presenting  the  award.  Mr.  Ralph 
Thomas,  presidant  of  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association,  had  this  to  say: 

The  accomplishment  attained  here  In  the 
field  of  trafllc  safety  is  an  outstanding  thing. 
It  is  possible  because  of  the  extremely  high 
efficiency  of  the  motor  club  and  of  the  city 
oOlclals.  Tour  accomplishments  have  added 
to  the  stature  of  your  elty  and  your  State, 
and  jout  methods  wni  be  adopted  by  many 
other  cities  in  the  months  ahead. 

Special  note  Should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  following  city  and  county 
officials,  along  with  their  associates 
whoae  names  are  too  numoxnis  to  men- 
tion, worked  in  close  cooperation  in  this 
program:  Hon.  Victor  Shaw,  former 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Charlotte;  Hon. 
Phillip  Van  Every,  present  mayor  of 
Charlotte;  Frank  N.  Littlejohn,  Char- 
lotte police  chief;  Gapt.  TJayd  W.  Hen- 
kel.  head  of  Charlotte's  poUce  traffic  di- 
vision; and  Stanhope  Lineberry.  Meck- 
lenburg County's  police  chief.  Credit 
also  should  be  given  Coleman  W.  Rob- 
erts, mresident  of  the  Carolina  Motor 
Club,  for  the  oooperatioa  of  his  organi- 
sation. 


OpinAtm  of  Hw  Federal  GoYcnuMst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AKZZOIf  A 
JN  IflX  BOX7SE  or  RKPRBBENTATXVE8 

Friday,  June  26, 19S3 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcosd.  I  wish  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mr.  F.  A.  McKinney.  editor 
of  the  Brewery  Gulch  Gazette,  Bisbee, 
Ariz.  This  article  was  published  in  the 
Brewery  Gulch  Gaaette  on  June  18, 1953. 
and  is  as  follows: 

There  are  two  ways  of  operating  a  big 
business  like  our  Federal  Oovemment;  one 
from  a  political  angle  and  the  other  from  a 
business  standpoint.  When  the  voters  of  the 
Nation  decided  last  year  that  a  change  in 
management  of  their  affairs  would  give  them 
better  restilts,  would  cut  out  the  grafting 
that  had  been  going  on,  and  the  expensive 
waste  that  did  the  taxpayers  no  good,  the 
voters  of  Arizona  did  their  part  by  sending 
a  businessman  to  the  Senate  in  Washington 
to  help  out  the  new  management.  It  was 
lucky  for  Ike  that  they  did;  the  election  of 
a  Democratic  Senator  Instead  would  have 
left  the  President  in  a  bad  fix.  with  a  Demo- 
cratte  Senate.  Basxt  GkiuiWATxa  is  doing 
What  he  promised  the  voters  he  would  do;  he 
is  helping  make  this  an  efllcient  business  ad- 
ministration, seeing  to  It  that  the  taxpayers 
get  a  dollar  in  value  for  every  dollar  that  is 
spent,  and  that  is  something  new  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Senator,  like  every  other  busi- 
nessman, believes  in  cutting  out  waste.  Is 
against  spending  money  for  anything  that 
Is  not  needed.  He  believes  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  just  like  Individuals  and  busi- 
ness concerns,  should  keep  its  operatii^  ex- 
penses within  its  income.  Now  we  know 
that  a  Senator  with  his  feet  on  the  ground 
is  better  for  lu  than  one  with  hla  head  in 
the  clouds. 


BuldiV  Widmit  Tears 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  M*iwii><  Huaans 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  June  30,  1953 

Ur.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
UKler  permission  to  extend  my  remarlcs. 
I  include  a  very  informative  address 
given  by  Dr.  Raymond  Rodgers,  profes- 
sor of  banking.  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, befinre  the  35th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bankers 
Association,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.. 
June  10  to  14.  1953: 

Banxino  Without  Tbabb 
(By  Raymond  Bodgers) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congreanaan  Wolcott.  priv- 
ileged gueeta,  members  of  the  association, 
and  you  lovely  ladlea.  there  is  an  tOA  saying 
which  goes  "education  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
It  enaUes  you  to  worry  about  happenings  la 
aU  parts  of  the  world."  In  the  same  vein, 
banking  must  be  really  wonderful  as  bankers 
nowadays  have  to  worry  about  Russian  skxill- 
duggery,  European  dUBcultiea,  and  Repub- 
lican p<^ciea.  particxilarly  money  manage- 


ment and  debt  management.  In  addition  to 
their  traditional  major  worries  about  basic 
tnjstness  trends,  investment  policy,  loan 
activity  and  deposit  outlook.  With  aU  the 
problnns  you  have,  it  must  Indeed  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  banking  done. 

XMTKaNATIOlfAI.    ZMrLOKMCXa 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  reoent  years,  not 
even  excluding  wartime,  has  the  American 
economy  been  more  subject  to  the  Influencea 
of  international  developments. 

If  the  Russian  "sweet  talk"  should  result 
in  a  real  easing  of  the  tension  which  has 
prevailed  between  the  Bast  and  the  West 
aince  1947,  it  will  have  a  profound  effect  on. 
American  business.  Any  consequential  eaa- 
Ing  of  international  tension  wlU  not  only 
cause  a  decline  in  Oovenunent  spending,  it 
wiU  undoubtedly  cause  curtailment  o£  spend- 
ing by  individuals,  as  weU  as  contraction  of 
capital  expenditures  by  corporations.  As 
current  inventories  are  large,  it  is  obvious 
that  under  such  circumstances  manufao- 
ttuvrs  and  merchants  would  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  reduce  them.  Such  li(|uidatioa 
and  the  reduction  of  spending  would  inten- 
sify the  decline  in  business  activity  that  is 
likely  to  take  place  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  not  sooner.  In  addition,  as  private 
indet>tedness.  particularty  consumer  debt  ia 
quite  large,  even  a  moderate  decline  in  buai- 
nesB  activity  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
curtailment  erf  expenditinvs  by  those  saddled 
with  the  necessity  of  repaying  their  debt. 

The  European  nations,  although  much 
cloa«  geographlcaUy  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  thus  more  exposed  to  Russian  attack, 
have,  nevertheless,  all  along  taken  a  much 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  than  the 
United  States.  Thtj  now  believe  that  in- 
ternal stresses  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  satellite  countries  malce  this  a  very  {wo- 
pitious  time  to  start  high  level  negotlattons, 
and  that  it  is  possible  such  negotlattons  may 
brlxiig  desirable  results.  Whether  European 
hopes  or  American  akepticism  is  correct, 
only  the  future  wlU  teU.  But,  developments 
must  be  cloeely  watched  by  bankers,  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  staying  ahead  of 
the  business  procession. 

The  bitter  "trade,  not  aid"  argument  going 
on  in  your  home  town  also  is  of  Importance 
to  banking.  Ita  solution  wlU  affect  Oovem- 
ment expenditiu-es,  taxes,  and  international 
relations.  The  hard,  basic  fact  of  foreiga 
trade  is  that  to  maintain  exports  we  must 
either  give  more,  lend  more,  or  import  more. 
As  Oongreas  seems  to  be  highly  critical  at 
aU  three  altonatlves,  the  outlocA  tor  expurta 
is  not  good. 

Tax  BASIC  TKKND  Of  BUSDfXSS 

Business  activity  Is  at  iinprecedented 
peacetime  levels.  In  fact,  with  the  exceptlcm 
of  2  or  3  months  in  World  War  n.  it  has  never 
been  as  high. 

Then  are  many  indicaUona  that  we  are 
passing  through  the  peak  of  the  boom. 
Money  Is  tight,  yet  mcne  and  more  sales  are 
being  made  on  credit  and  on  easier  and 
easier  terms  by  some  lenders.  Even  more 
symptomatic  of  impending  change  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  llnea  cash  sales  are  declining 
while  credit  sales  are  rising.  Sellers  are  hav- 
ing to  reach  lower  and  lower  to  make  their 
aales  quotaa.  As  bankers  wtil  know,  there  la 
a  limit  to  "trading  down."  And.  it's  dan- 
gerous. 

Total  Industrial  production  Is  around  341 
percent  of  the  183&-S9  average.  Second 
quarter  production  of  dwabla  goods  will 
probably  prove  to  have  been  at  a  rate  mora 
than  8^  times  that  of  103»-M.  AutomobUa 
production,  in  particular,  has  been  running 
50  percent  ahead  of  1953,  with  an  indicated 
output  of  8.600,000  cars,  if  the  rate  for  tha 
first  half  of  the  year  is  maintained  during 
the  second  half.  But.  that  seems  to  be  out 
of  the  question,  at  least  on  the  basis  of 
past  performance,  as  only  4.158,894  new  cars 
were  registered  in  1963.    This  was  a  drop  of 
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ITwS  p«eecit  iMlOfw  IMl.  Bqpsrta  of 
•enger  can  and  trucks  In  1963  «lao  chowwl 
»  tliarp  djrop.  In  Xact.  30  percent.  Xvea 
thwigh  the  downward  trend  la  reversed,  and 
calw  Bkarpljr  increase,  a  50-percent  Inoreaaa 
la  Jtast  too  much  to  aspect.  Obvlaucly,  auto- 
moMle  production  win  have  to  be  cut  back 
In  the  eeeond  half  of  the  year:  and  this  wUl 
liave  oonslderahle  advene  eflsct  on  bualness. 

TlM  hmialng  boom  oontlnues  at  a  very  high 
ItreL  In  fact,  more  housing  imlta  may  be 
started  this  year  than  last.  But  higher  In- 
ratea,  the  Increasing  number  of  unaold 
houses,  the  waggrng  prices  of  old  hooaes. 
and  the  great  dedlns  In  family  formation 
make  tt  extremely  unlikely  that  more  units 
will  be  sold. 

Penlstent  price  weakness,  particularly  In 
farm  products.  Is  another  Indication  that  the 
booaik  U  approaching  an  end.  The  recent 
prlee  waakBeas  should  not  be  brushed  aside 
llghUy.  It's  the  real  "licOoy."  Don't  let  the 
talk  about  Inflation  mislead  you. 

Tlie  sensitive  commodity  Index  (thoee  In- 
tamattonaUy  traded  tn  futures  markets)  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  dropped 
as  percent  from  its  high  point,  reached  In 
mld-Vtetaruary  1951.  The  Index  and  all  of  Its 
major  components,  except  foods  (which  are 
prtoe  supported),  have  dropped  even  below 
thepte-Korean  levels.  Also,  deqjite  strong 
Oovonment  price  support,  agricultural 
pices  are  10  percent  below  last  year.  And 
wholesale  prices  have  alao  slowly  but  ahnost 
continuously  droi^ped  since  February  1961. 

In  weighing  the  Import  of  thU  widespread 
prtoe  weakneas  bear  In  mind  that  we  have 
shifted  from  Inflation  as  a  national  policy  to 
that  of  a  more  valuable  dollar.  The  pressures 
involved  In  making  our  dollar  nuire  valuable 
will  eliminate  many  marginal  producera, 
which  win  put  further  downward  pressure 
on  prices.  In  short,  any  way  you  look  at  It, 
a  more  vahaable  dollar  spalls  lower  prices. 

Inventory  accumulation  Is  another  Indi- 
cation that  the  end  of  the  boom  Is  In  sight. 
InventorlSB  have  climbed  to  some  $r7  bUllon. 
Oonsomer  durable  goods  <nventorles.  In  par- 
tlcalar.  have  reachsd  ne«r  leveto  as  produc- 
tion has  been  at  a  rate  oooalderaUy  tn  excew 
of  sales.  Mounting  inventories  and  declining 
prices  are  a  bad  combination,  as  any  banker 
who  survived  the  early  thirties  can  testify 
from  first-hand  experience. 

ouvuLNKorr  xmrLuuvcB 
It  will  come  as  no  news  to  District  of  C!o- 
lumbla  bankers  to  be  told  that  the  national 
administration  has  a  great  infln^n<»f  Qg^  t^ae 
banking  businesa. 

After  30  years  of  cutting  the  dollar  to  fit 
the  economy,  a  new  administration  with  the 
announced  goal  of  a  more  valuable  dollar 
Is  now  on  the  Job.  In  recent  months,  both 
the  monetary  authorities  and  the  debt  man- 
agers devoted  themselves  to  this  aim  with  s 
seal  that  at  times  approached  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  crusade. 

Since  the  accord  of  March  8,  1961,  with 
the  Treasury,  the  monetray  authorities  have 
gradually  and  progressively  changed  from 
the  previotu  all-out  support  to  neiitrallty,  to 
mild  credit  restraint,  to  serious  credit  re- 
straint. This  basic  change  in  policy  has 
given  rise  to  much  argiunent  and  bipartisan 
political  controversy.  Lest  you  think  I  am 
biased  in  what  I  shall  say,  I'd  like  to  quote 
from  something  I  wrote  in  the  May  1952  Issue 
of  Banking,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  In  that  article.  I  cat- 
egorically said,  "Without  the  automatic  reg- 
ulation of  the  gold  standard,  the  Federal 
Reserve  may  wen  be  our  only  hope  of  avoid- 
ing chronic  Inflation. "  In  common  with 
bankers.  I  recognise  the  responsibility  to 
support  sound  n»oney  management.  In  ad- 
dition, I  recognize  the  serious  aspects  of 
the  overstimulation  which  the  rising  totals 
of  mortgage  credit  and  the  steadily  acceler- 
ating volimie  of  consumer  credit  gives  the 
economy.  Certainly,  the  money  numagers 
had  to  take  some  action. 


in  the 
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The  <  ueatlaa-tnay  paopedy  be  raised  aa  to 
whcthei  general  credit  eoBtroI  should  have 
been  ut  iliaed  to  the  degree  that  it  has  been 
last  S  or  4  months.  Oaneral  credit 
las  all  the  gentle  qualities  of  a  meat 
alls  more  harshly  on  the  Just  than 
the  unAist.  rot  exampla.  the  recent  sharp 
credit  rsstraint  obviously  was  aimed  at  the 
two  ma  It  rapidly  expanding  areas  of  .debt. 
Yet,  ooi  isum«  credit  has  continued  to  ex- 
pand a1  a  rapid  rata;  tt  haa  scarcely  been 
affected  And.  housing  construction  also  has 
oontlnu  id  at  a  near  record-breaking  level. 

What,  then,  did  the  poUcy  accomplish? 
Well.  It  certainly  decreased  the  liquidity  of 
the  com  mercial  banks.  The  drop  in  price  of 
the  Ion  (-term  govenunents  frooe  them  In 
the  bonl  accotmt  with  the  result  that  the 
banks  told  substantial  quantities  of  their 
short-term  Issue*.  TIm  reporting  membo* 
banks.  :  or  example,  dlspoaed  of  more  than 
$3.3  bil  ion  of  their  hriiHing^  qi  bills  and 
certlflca  ^  during  the  past  year.  Also,  mem- 
ber ban  c  borrowings  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  li  creased  nearly  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
highest  level  since  1930. 

Select  ve  credit  controls,  akmg  the  lines  ot 
regulatl  >n  W  and  regulation  X.  would  have 
avoided  these  consequences.  No  one  seems 
to  like  lelective  credit  controls  except  the 
professc  rs.  but  if  there  ever  was  a  altuatioa 
where  <  uaUtatlve  credit  control  was  defl- 
nitely  ii  tUcated  it  was  that  of  recent  months. 

Most  erious  ctf  all  the  imdeslrable  effects 
of  the  ( eneral  credit  restraint  and  the  new 
debt  m;  inagement  policies  was  the  rather 
sharp  d  sdine  in  the  prices  of  Government 
obligatli  ins  on  a  very  thin  market,  which  has 
dealt  a  i  tell  nigh  UMsrtal  blow  to  their  highly 
prized  i.ttributes  of  relative  stabUlty  and 
markets  Mlity.  Because  of  this,  it  is  probable 
that  the  future  spread  between  Oovemments 
and  AAi  corporates  will  be  narrower  tlian  la 
the  past. 

Mot  o  intent  with  the  deflatlonaty  Impact 
of  the  e  edit-restralnt  program,  the  new  ad- 
mlnlstrition  alao  embarked  on  an  antl- 
Inflationary  debt  management  program. 
The  Ctoi  ernment  bond  market  was  to  stand 
on  its  o  m  feet.  It  was  to  be  Indepesuimt. 
The  Tre  uury  was  going  to  compete  actively 
for  func|s  against  private  borrowers.  It  was 
going  td  pay  a  rate  of  interest  on  its  long- 
term  Ob  igatkme.  as  wrtl  as  the  short-term 
on««.  wiich  would  attract  the  necessary 
funds,  ^d.  also,  it  was  going  to  lengthen 
maturities  and  reduce  the  heavy  volume  of 
short-tei  m  debt  as  much  as  possible. 

This  1  raa  Indeed  a  soimd  and  eminently 
desirable  program — a  "consummation  de- 
voutly  U  be  wished."  But  it  reckoned  with- 
out the  I  trtlflclalltles  and  changes  which  had 
develope  1  over  a  period  of  30  years:  and.  the 
timing  cDUld  hardly  have  been  worse.  The 
Treasury  proposed  to  do  this  Ho-culean  re- 
versal diring  a  period  when  the  greatest 
private  <  ebt  expansion  in  history  was  going 
on.  To  tie  speciflc.  mortgage  debt,  install- 
ment de  at.  and  short-term  debt  increased 
$58  bilU<  n  from  the  end  of  1945  \mtll  1953. 
with  an  ncrease  of  $10  blUion  in  1953  alone; 
and  the  rate  of  interest  accelerated  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year. 

The  Ti  easury  iMxigram  also  faced  unprece- 
dented (  emand  from  craporations  for  cap- 
ital fund  I  for  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures anl  from  States,  mimlcipalitles.  and 
local  govt  mment  units  for  construction.  Cte 
top  of  t  lese  heavy  demands,  the  Treasiiry 
Itself  ha4  the  problem  of  raising  large  sums 
of  new  money — Mr.  Htunphrey  8  weeks  ago 
said  thai  $8.8  bllHon  would  be  needed  be- 
tween July  1  and  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  vlev  of  the  pressures  it  faced,  the  re- 
sults of  1  lie  program  were  foiredoomed.  The 
Increase  I  n  Interest  rates  paid  by  the  Treas- 
ury was  lutomatically  foUowed  by  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  the  long-term  rates  of 
high-gnu  e  corporate  and  other  obligations, 
and  Instl'  utional  Investors  continued  to  pre- 
fer them  to  the  Treasury  Issues.    Tixt  Z\i 


percent  long-term  Issue  was  barely  able  to 
touch  par.  and  at  times  even  dropped  below. 
Even  the  3%  percent  rate  for  1-year  maturity 
offered  in  the  June  refundlngs  showed  an 
attrition  of  10  pereent.  This  rollover  of 
the  1%  percent  certificates  and  refunding 
<a  the  3  percent  partially  tax-exempt  bonds 
of  1953-66  into  a  1-yaar  Issue,  indicates  that 
the  plan  of  lengthening  maturities  has  been 
put  on  the  ice. 

Moreover,  If  the  Treasury  is  successfully  to 
carry  out  the  enormovis  refunding  operations 
necessary  this  fall,  particvilarly  those  In  Sep- 
tember, when  the  $8  button  af  a's  of  1961-63 
mattve.  ^be  monetary  authorities  will  have 
to  ameliorate  their  credit  restraint  policy. 
Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reaerve 
Board,  testified  before  the  Patman  subcom- 
mittee last  year  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  be  "irresponsible  If  It  let  the  Treasury 
financing  for  new  money  fall  for  lack  of 
initial  support."  In  view  of  the  heavy  ma- 
turities and  the  heavy  eaah  needs  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  apparently 
going  to  be  very  buqr.  starting  any  day  now. 

asMxiMa  roucT 

As  this  analysis  Indicates,  something  has 
to  be  done  In  both  money  management 
and  debt  management.  International  de- 
velopments are  deflationary;  the  spending 
outlook  for  the  Oovemment,  corporations, 
and  individuals  is  deflatioaary.  Thcr«  Is  a 
real  danger  that'  the  money  managers  may 
start  something  that  they  cant  flniah  unless 
their  restrictive  policy  is  ameliorate<!M)efore 
much  longer.  The  debt  managemenrinllcy 
has  already  been  nxxUiled  and  further 
changes  are  inevitable. 

This  all  means  that  Oovemment  Issues  wlB 
see  better  days  and  loans  will  require  more 
of  your  time.  The  new  xincertalnties  call 
for  a  little  more  caution. 

CONCLUSXOMS 

Change  Is  the  order  of  the  day.  Interna- 
tional poHtlcal  change  is  possible,  although 
not  probable.  Busineas  activity  faces  a 
alackening  in  pace  this  fall,  although  tt  will 
not  t)e  too  serious,  as  there  are  too  many 
backstops  to  the  economy.  The  restrictive 
credit  policy  of  the  monetary  authorities  In 
all  probability  wUl  be  relaxed  in  the  near 
future.  The  debt  management  policy  of  tba 
Treasury  is  already  in  trazwitlon. 

Bankam  who  act  like  bankers  and  wony 
before,  will  not  have  to  worry  after.  Ths 
English  of  thU  advice  may  be  poor,  but  ttis 
economics  is  good. 

iw 


EcoBmnioJ  SalaiiM 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMAPK8 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

ormcwToax 

IN  THS  HODSB  OF  RXPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  June  25,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  th« 
American  Bar  Association  is  sending  to 
the  press  of  the  country  a  letter,  a  copy 
of  which,  together  with  the  enclosure, 
has  been  sent  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  It  is  worthy  of  inclusion 
In  the  RjEcoKo.  The  letter  and  enclosure 
are  as  follows: 

AmaiCAH  Bab  AaaocuTioir. 
Dattas,  Tex..  June  22.  2953. 
To  the  Emtob: 

The  other  day  in  his  press  conference 
President  Elsenhower  made  the  observation 
that,  with  taxes  what  they  are.  we  are  rapid- 
ly approaching  the  time  when  it  will  be  dlf- 
ficiat  to  get  the  best  men  to  enter  and  rs- 
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main  in  OoTsmaMnt  unless  they  have  inde- 
pendent financial  means.  He  was  saying  he 
believed  that  Oovemment  salaries  should  be 
raised  so  that  the  best-qualified  pe<^le,  poor 
or  rich,  could  enter  and  stay  in  public  life. 

The  Amerloan  Bar  Association  agrees  em- 
phatically with  that  view.  The  association 
beUeves  it  is  false  economy — and  danger- 
ous to  the  country's  future — if  salaries  are 
not  realistic  enough  to  attract  the  wisest 
and  ablest  men  to  nnnmr  the  ttn'^wnw  re- 
sponslblllUes  of  Oovemment. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  it  would  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  Government  economy  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  enact,  at  this  session,  the 
pending  bill  (S.  1668)  to  Increaae  by  $10,000 
per  year  the  salaries  of  United  States  Juflges 
and  Members  of  Oongrssa.  and  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  establish  district  at- 
torneys' salaries  between  $13,000  and  $30,000 
per  jrear.  The  cost  of  such  an  increase  would 
bs  a  minute  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  are  confident  the  futmre 
benefits,  in  terms  of  better  Oovemment.  bet- 
ter administration  of  oxir  courts  and  better 
enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws,  would 
far  outweigh  the  comparatively  small  cost. 
As  one  editor  recently  put  it,  higher  pay 
could  have  billions  at  the  cost  of  thousands. 

Four  years  ago  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommended  substantial  increases  in  Fed- 
eral salaries  in  all  branches — executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial.  The  Congress  did 
raise  executive  salaries,  but  not  those  in  the 
Judiolal  and  legislative  branches.  We  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  put  Into  full  ef- 
fect the  Hoover  Commission  salary  recom- 
mendatlaas.  which  the  pending  bill  would 
do. 

In  cooperation  with  State  and  local  bar 
associatlona.  the  A8A  Is  seeking  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  this 
public  question.  This  letter  is  an  appeal  to 
the  American  press  to  help  bring  the  issue 
fully  to  publlo  attention.  The  pertinent 
facts  about  the  pending  legislation,  which 
has  been  approved  unanimously  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  Senate,  are  con- 
talnad  in  the  enclosed  materials.  Tou  are 
of  course  free  to  make  such  use  of  them  as 
you  see  fit  in  your  news  or  editorial  columns. 

This  iB  not  a  partisan  issue.  Members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
both  parties,  have  approved  the  bill  unani- 
mously. Certainly  the  Hoover  Commission 
study  was  nonpartisan.  The  pending  bill 
has  not  been  made  a  partisan  target  in  any 
other  quarter.  A  number  of  leading  na- 
tional organisations,  representing  various 
shades  of  political  opinion,  have  indicated 
their  support  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation that,  with  your  help,  the  public  may 
know  the  import  and  urgency  of  this  ques- 
tion which  bears  directly  upon  the  quality 
of  government  we  are  to  have  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  thus  vitally  affects  every  dtlsen. 
Sincerely, 

RoncBT  O.  Sroarr. 

P.  8. — Among  the  materials  enclosed  is  an 
editorial  based  in  part  upon  one  recently 
published  by  Pathfinder  magazine,  published 
by  Farm  Journal,  Inc.  You  may  find  the 
information  in  it  helpful  in  case  you  wish 
to  publish  an  editorial  on  this  subject. 

ECOIfOMICAL  Satabtm 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  4  years  ago  was  that 
Federal  Ctovernment  salaries  be  increased 
to  bring  better  men  into  Government  service. 
Salaries  were  raised  at  that  time  in  the  case 
of  key  officials  in  the  executive  branch,  but 
not  in  the  casee  of  Judges  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

A  bill  is  pending  In  Congress  now  to  carry 
out  the  Hoover  Commission  proposal  by  rais- 
ing Judicial  and  congressional  salaries  $10.- 
000  a  year.  The  same  bill  would  allow  the 
Attorney  General  to  set  the  compensation  of 
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United  States  attomeys  betwaaa  $13jOOO 
and  $30,000  yearly.  It  has  been  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Quite  properly,  the  bill  has  been  free  from 
partisan  controversy.  It  isnt  a  partisan  is- 
sue. The  sole  issue  Involved  Is  whether  high- 
er salaries  would  attract  stronger,  abler  men 
to  the  Congress  and  the  bench.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  various  other  or- 
ganizations supporting  the  bill,  believe  it 
would.  They  argue  that  Government  service 
should  not  be  confined  by  economic  circum- 
stances to  the  independently  wealthy,  or  to 
incompetents.  President  Eisenhower  said 
much  the  same  thing  in  his  press  conference 
recently  when  he  ot>served  that,  with  taxes 
what  they  are,  we  are  approaching  a  time 
when  only  people  of  Independent  means  could 
enter  public  life.  He  thought  that  was  not 
a  healthy  condition,  and  we  agree. 

We  doubt  that  the  average  citizen  is 
aware  that  a  United  States  District  Court 
Judge,  for  example,  actually  receives  less  sal- 
ary today  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  than 
he  did  in  1939.  And  few  people  who  live 
on  less  money  than  a  Congressman  is  paid 
realise  that  he  usually  has  to  maintain  two 
homes — in  Washington  and  in  his  district — 
do  a  lot  of  traveling  and  <^cial  entertaining. 
and  run  for  office  every  3  years.  The  result 
Is  that  many  resort  to  hiring  members  of 
their  families  as  office  assistants,  or  spend 
time  on  outside  writing  or  speaking  that 
they  could  well  be  devoting  to  their  congres- 
sional duties. 

What  would  the  proposed  Increase  cost? 
Tlie  net  coet,  after  taxes,  would  be  $3,465j000 
In  the  case  of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
83.340.000  in  the  case  of  Federal  Judges,  a 
total  of  $5,700,000  a  year.  That  figures  out  as 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  would 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  better  courts  and 
more  Oovemment  efficiency.  As  one  editor 
put  It,  it  would  be  a  case  of  "saving  billions 
at  a  cost  of  thousands." 


No  More  FTC  Witch  Huils 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DeWITT  S.  HYDE 

or  MABTXAMD 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  relat- 
ng  to  the  first  public  statement  made 
by  Edward  F.  Howrey,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission: 

No  MosK  FTC  WrrcB  Hunts 

A  new  era  in  the  application  of  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws  was  officially  rung  in  by  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Edward  P.  Howrey,  in  his  speech  be- 
fore the  1953  Institute  on  Federal  Antitriist 
Laws  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  This  speech  was  Mr.  Howrey's  first 
public  statement  as  Chairman  of  the  FTC. 

With  Mr.  Howrey's  appointment,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  become  a  con- 
servative agency.  It  still  does  not  have  a 
Republican  majority,  but  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Commissioners  thus  far  has  consist- 
ently voted  with  Commissioner  Lowell  BCason, 
who,  under  a  long  era  of  Democratic  domi- 
nance, acquired  the  honorable  title  of  the 
"Great  Dissenter." 

Mr.  Howrey's  appointment  does  not  signal 
an  era  of  soft  antitrust  enforcement  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


The  new  Ghatrman  made  It  dear  that  the 
Commission  wlU  Jealously  guard  the  per- 
petuation of  our  free  competitive  system 
through  practical  and  effsctive  enforcement 
of  law. 

He  made  it  further  clear  that.  In  his 
opinion,  the  gearing  of  the  privilege  to 
e<Hnpete  vrith  the  obligation  to  cocnpete 
fairly,  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent,  except 
as  made  so  by  strained  statutory  Intwpreta- 
tlon. 

But  he  left  no  doubt  in  his  first  publlo 
pronouncement  that,  am  far  as  the  FTC  is 
concerned,  the  era  of  preconceived  Ideologies 
or  theories  is  over. 

This  means  that  the  Commission  will  take 
a  new  look  at  the  various  laws  under  its  Ju- 
risdiction, including  the  controversial  Bobln- 
son-Patman  Act. 

The  new  FTC  chairman  is  fully  aware  of 
the  controversy  now  raging  over  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
this  week  will  start  publication  of  a  number 
of  letters  to  the  editor  that  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  our  controversy  on  this 
subject  with  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Brokers. 

Mr.  Howrey  said  in  his  speech  that  he 
believes  in  the  philoec^hy  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  feels  keenly  his  obligation  to 
enforce  it. 

However,  he  left  no  doubt  that.  In  his  opin- 
ion, enforcement  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  to  date,  has  been  entirely  too  much 
on  a  hit-and-miss  basis  l^ecause  of  the  mys- 
tery and  ignorance,  both  in  Industry  and 
Government,  whioh  surround  distribution 
costs. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Howrey  favors  the 
fcumulation  of  guiding  yardsticks  In  matters 
arising  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
He  is  recommending  the  establishment  of  an 
advisory  committee  on  cost  Justification  con- 
sisting of  accountants,  economists  and  law- 
yers representing  aU  viewpoints." 

This  committee  should  be  Instructed  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  feasible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  develop  itandards  of  proof  and 
proceduree  for  costing  which  can  be  adopted  ^ 
by  the  Commission  as  guides  to  business  en- 
terprises desirous  of  complying  with  the  stat- 
ute. 

Very  little  woric  has  been  done  to  date  In 
the  field  of  distribution  cost  analysis — and 
there  is  doubt  whether  any  sxieh  Commission 
can  come  up  with  the  answers  Mr.  Howrey  is 
groping  for. 

The  important  point  at  this  time  Is  not  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  procedure  but  rather 
the  spirit  that  is  behind  this  approach. 

Mr.  Howrey  is  serving  notice  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Is  no  longer  Interested 
in  witch  himts  and  punitive  actions,  but 
considers  its  Job  primarUy  as  compliance,  not 
punishment. 

This  Is  bound  to  create  a  new  atmosphere 
in  the  agency  if  the  new  Chairman  and  those 
Commissioners  sharing  his  views  see  to  it 
that  their  philo8(^}hy  percolates  down  to 
the  staff  level. 

This  is  Important.  Many  a  good  adminis- 
trative program  has  gotten  exactly  nowhere 
because  of  more  or  less  subtle  sabotage  at 
the  staff  level. 

The  new  FTC  approach  is  pinpointed  in 
Mr.  Howrey's  proposal  to  establish  a  Biireau 
of  Consultation  within  the  Commission. 

That  will  Indeed  be  a  startling  innovation, 
as  It  will  spell  out,  at  the  same  time,  doom 
of  the  practice  of  "trial  by  ambush,"  so  skill- 
fully applied  by  the  Commission  up  to  the 
present. 

"In  litigated  cases  involving  legal  and  eco- 
nomic complexities,  the  issues  should  be 
carefully  particularized  in  the  complaint. 
•  •  •  Surprise  and  tactical  advantages 
ghn'«^'1  be  frankly  eliminated  in  all  adminis- 
trative hearings.  Particularization  in  plead- 
ing should  be  accompanied,  in  the  big  cases 
at  least,  by  pretrial  procedures  involving 
the  Identification  and  authentication  of  ex- 
hibits, exchange   of   exhibits,  exchange  of 
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wilii0u  drsfte  of  tiM  pvofKMfed'  UiMfulMBy  of 
overta.  rttpulatlon  of  fact  not  mblwi  to 
dispute,  and  •  detailed  plaa  fOr  tlM  beartag.'* 

8ueh  a  proeedure  would  do  away,  onee  and 
for  all.  with  one  of  the  most  Tldous  pro> 
eadures  In  whldli  tba  old  FTO  beeame  a  past 
master — ^that  of  "trial  by  ambush." 

Sren  more  signlflcant,  however,  is  the  Oom- 
mlsBlon's  determlnatlosi  to  give  industry  a 
^lanoe  to  dlseuss  dMerenees  at  opinion  with 
the  Commission  over  the  conference  table 
before  any  legal  action  Is  taken. 

Htere  Is  Mr.  Howrey's  formula  for  this  type 
of  cooperation:  *Ttt  Is  the  object  of  the  CXxm- 
mlsslon  to  stop  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices. If  the  practice  can  be  stopped,  and 
snr^  stopped,  by  Informal  procedures,  the 
Oommlaslon'8  object  la  attained.  Unde^  such 
circumstances,  no  order  Is  necessary,  nor 
should  one  be  entered.  If.  however,  the 
action  of  the  wrongdoer  does  not  insure 
cessation  of  the  practice  in  the  future,  an 
order  to  cease  and  desist  Is  appropriate. 
Such  orders  are  entered,  not  as  punishment 
for  past  offenses,  but  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
latlng  present  and  future  practices." 

If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under 
the  guidance  of  BCr.  Howrey.  can  translate 
these  principles  Into  action,  it  will  have 
succeeded  In  clearing  up  one  of  the  worst 
Washington  "messes"  as  far  as  the  treatment 
of  buslnees  by  Government  Is  concerned. 


ExceM-ProiU  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAUPoaan* 
Df  THE  HOUaS  C^  RXPREBSNT  AITVBB 

Thursday.  June  25. 1953 

Mr.  H06MER.    Mr.  ^leaker,  on  the 

merits  of  the  Issue,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  debate  as  to  matters  of  procedure, 
I  am  pleased  to  Insert  a  telegram  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  of  the  State  of  California  indicat- 
'Ing  that  organization's  reversal  of  a  pre- 
vious stand  to  support  the  administra- 
tion on  this  issue.  The  action  at  this 
Important  group  of  businessmen  and  the 
reasons  set  forth  for  It  are  cogent  and 
compelling. 
The  telegram  follows: 

Sak  Psamciboo.  Csur.,  June  2S.  1$53. 
Hon.  CSAic  HosKxa. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washinffton,  D.  C.r 

While  we  recognize  that  the  exceas-proAts 
tax  is  a  ciunbersome,  unfair,  and  inequitable 
tax  penalizing  productive  energy  and  enter- 
prise and  encouraging  waste,  the  board  of 
dtreetors  of  the  Califcvnla  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Agriculture,  and  Industry  has  re- 
examined Its  position  on  this  tax  and  by  a 
majority  vote  has  concluded  that  the  tax 
should  be  extended  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  months,  for  the  foUowlng  reasons: 

1.  Costs  of  Oovemment  have  not  been  re- 
duced to  match  Federal  income  so  that  the 
proposed  deficit  for  fiscal  1953-^54  will  be 
greater  than  estimated  last  December. 

a.  It  would  be  inappropriate  to  repeal  the 
excess-profits  tax  without  giving  relief  to 
other  taxpayers,  and  this  would  necessarily 
fitrther  Increase  the  deficit,  thereby  prob- 
ably starting  another  inflationary  splraL 

3.  The  administration  Is  working  desper- 
ately to  balance  the  budget  and  restore  a 
sound  dollar,  and  we  believe  that  it  should 
have  the  support  of  business  and  all  food 
Americans  In  these  endeavors. 

The  director  of  this  chamber  who  were 
completely  convinced  last  December  that  the 
axcesB-profite  tax  shoiUd  be  permitted  to  ter- 


BlBaii  Willi  tiie  end  of  tbiM  fiscal  year  have 
oK  anged  their  minds  and  aak  you  to  con- 
1 1ds  tax  UBtB  Uie  beginning  of  the  new 
W9  believe  this  to  be  In  the  beet  inter- 
he  Nation. 
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year, 
est  of 
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Congn  M 
which 
slon  oi 
for  a  li  ng 


^  rant  you  to  know  that  we  are  greatly 
by  the  work  of  the  committees  of 
and    the    Treasury    Department 
gives  promise  of  a  far-reaching  revl- 
our  tax  laws  which  has  been  needed 

time. 
nth  sincere  good  wishes, 

Mkn.  FxiBxt, 
*reHdent.  CaMfa.'iifi  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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ON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERT^ 


or  SOOTH  caaouNA 
HOU8B  OP  RSPRBBENTATIVBB 
TueMday,  June  30.  1953 

RIVERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 

o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 

include  the  following  letter  which 

in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 


The 


vehicle 
nation 
which 
antlmstgarine 
OShind. 


MAKOAsxm  AMD  Brrmx  Cost* 

[apparent  economic  absurdity  of  the 
Ctovera  ment's  butter-buying  program  has 
obscured  the  fact  that  it  Is  likely  to  be  the 
for  a  return  to  full  Federal  dlscrimi- 
agalnst  margarine,  discrimination 
leemed  ended  with  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  in  1960. 
it  might  seem  that  the  butter- 
purcha^  program  would  help  margarine 
since  7  »deral  purchases  prevent  butter  prices 
from  <:  Bcllnlng  much  below  07  cents,  and 
margai  ne  continues  to  sell  In  the  open  mar- 
around  25  cents  a  pound.  However. 
Almost  always  has  cost  twice  as  much. 
.  than  margarine.  Bven  without  sup- 
here  is  mue  likelihood  that  butter 
lecllne  in  price  sufficiently  serious  to 
margarine  from  this  angle.  But  If 
e  not  buying  butter,  pro- 
probably  would  drop  sharply  since 
bven  now  is  the  least  profitable  use 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  dalry- 
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The  threat  to  margarine  from  the  butter- 
buying  program  comes  with  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  the  butter  purchased  by  the 
and   already   the  aq^ket  for 
is  being  rediiced. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
that  it  will  give  up  to  75  million 
of  butter  to  the  school -hinch  pro- 
n^hich  is  operated  from  U8DA  funds, 
the  butter-support  plan,  the  De- 
bought  margarine  for  the  school - 
>rogram    since    the  latter    ie   much 
and  Jtist  as  nutritious. 

the  nSDA  and  the  Army  reached 
whereby  the  latter  will  buy 
million  pounds  of  butter  at  around 
a  potind.    Since  this  is  below  the 
which  margarine  is  being  sold  to 
it  stands  to  reason  Uiat  this  mar- 
ls lost  to  margarine. 

the  margarine  indtutry  has  lost — 

of  the  butter  subsidy  program — ^the 

iinch  market  amounting  to  75  mU- 

annuaUy  and  the  Army  nuu-ket 

to  about  35  million  pounds  an- 

or  a  total  of  more  than  100  million 

yearly,  which  is  almost  10  percent  of 


Recei  tly 
agn  ement 


Desplie  the  disposal  program  mentioned, 
butter  Is  being  acciuniilated  much  more 
rapidly  Jian  the  Government  Is  finding  out- 
lets for  it.  As  of  May  8.  the  Commodity 
Credit     Corporation,     the    USDA's     buying 


agency,  had  on  hand  139  mllUon  pounds  of 
butter.  The  season  of  heaviest  butter  pro- 
duetlon  lies  Immediately  ahead.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  looking  around  for  other  places 
to  give  away  butter,  or  to  sen  it  at  Arm^ 
prices.  Eventually  the  Oovemment  Is  likely 
to  be  driven  to  selling  Its  butter  Itmeik  Into 
the  market  at  very  low  prices. 

The  tax  on  colored  margarfne  in  the  Fed- 
eral antimargarine  statute,  repealed  in  lOM. 
amounted  to  10  oents  a  pound.  But  the 
subsidy  for  butter  in  the  case  of  the  school 
lunch  program  is  07  oents  a  pound.  The 
Government  buys  it  at  that  figure  and 
charges  it  up  to  the  taxpayer.  In  the  case  of 
the  Army  program,  the  subsidy  la  about  63 
oents  a  pound,  which  also  must  be  paid  by 
the  taxpayers. 

The  effect  of  giving  away  butter,  or  aelllng 
tt  at  16  cents  a  pound,  actually  amounts  to 
a  tax  on  margarine  several  times  Um  old  tax 
of  10  cents  a  pound. 

There  were  many  persons  who  thought 
that  Federal  dlsoriminatioo  against  marga- 
rine, a  perfectly  good  food,  made  primarily 
from  soybean  and  cottonseed  oU.  ended  at 
the  Federal  level  in  1960,  but  apparently 
they  were  wrong. 

SmrF.  RnncA. 
President.  National  AeeoeiatioH       ^ 
of  Margarine  Manufaetmran, 

WtMBXmvmti. 


if .  Gca.  Ri 


E.  EOfwwIk 


EXTENSION  OP  RBiCARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANaS  CASE 

or  BOUIB  DABOVA 

IN  THI  SSNATB  OI'  7HS  \JKTTED  CTATB 
Tuesday.  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  IS. 
1053,  I  was  privUeged  to  participate  in 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  renam- 
ing  of  what  had  been  Rapid  City  Air 
Porce  Base  as  Ellsworth  Air  Poree  Base 
in  tribute  to  its  commanding  officer  who 
had  lost  his  Ufe  with  23  others  when 
their  plane  crashed  over  Newfoundland 
while  returning  from  a  training  mission 
in  March,  1953. 

The  official  dedication  was  pronounced 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwlght  O.  Eisenhower,  in  these  moving 
words: 

We  are  met  here  in  tribute  to  a  gallant 
and  patriotic  American — a  man  wboae  name 
will  always  be  an  honor  to  the  memtMrs  of 
his  family  and  to  this  air  base. 

It  is  my  very  great  honor  to  dedicate  this 
base  in  honor  of  Brig.  Gen.  Blcbard  S.  Blls- 
worth. 

Before  his  statement,  the  President.  In 
a  way  natural  to  him.  shook  hands  with 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  and  the  three  Ellsworth 
bosrs.  John,  13,  Paul,  11,  and  Robert,  9. 
Afterward,  he  put  his  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  oldest  boy  and  handed 
him  the  cord  which  unveiled  the  bronze 
commemorative  plaque  while  a  huge 
crowd  of  airmen  and  their  families  and 
thousands  of  visitors  thrilled  to  an  un- 
forgettable picture  of  simplicity,  dignity, 
and  tragedy. 

Appropriate  remarks  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  base  and  its  significance  in 
our  defense  establishment  were  made 
by  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Honorable  Sigurd  Anderson ;  by  my  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [&Cr.  Mundt];  by  General  John 
B.  Montgomery  ol  the  Uiaited  States  Air 
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Fcurce;  and  tv  Oen.  Thomas  8.  Power  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

My  own  assignment  was  to  speak  spe- 
elflcally  mi  the  life  and  service  of  Gen- 
eral Ellsworth.  At  the  request  of  sev- 
eral persons  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsc- 

OKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosp, 
as  follows: 

Baio.  OxN.  RicBABD  S.  Ellbwobtb 

John.  Paul,  and  Xtobert  SUsworth.  liirs.  Klls- 
worth.  Colonel  Nlelson,  General  Power,  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  other  ofllcers  and  members 
of  the  S8th  Strategic  Reconnaissance  Wing, 
Ck>vemor  Anderson,  my  colleagues  of  the 
Oohgress,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  we  are  here  today  to  comsnemo- 
rate  the  renaming  of  this  base  for  the  late 
Brig.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Ellsworth  and  by  these 
ceremonies  to  pay  tribute  to  thoee  qualities 
of  patriotism,  service,  and  sacrifice  which  he 
so  signally  symbolized  for  those  who  serve 
here,  have  served,  or  wiU  in  the  years  to  come. 
He  came  to  what  was  Rapid  City  Air  Force 
Base  in  November  1950.  Between  that  date 
and  March  1963.  a  space  of  3  years  and  4 
months,  he  became  so  much  a  part  of  this 
base — so  much  of  him  became  a  part  of  this 
base  and  of  oxu  thinking  of  and  for  it,  that 
when  he  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty  for 
the  last  time  there  was  no  question  in  any 
of  our  minds  that  he  deserved  the  tribute 
thst  is  being  paid  to  him  today. 
■'.  We  came  to  know  him  as  Dick  Ellsworth — 
S  man — and  we  loved  him.  Certainly  the 
memory  of  his  bright,  flashing  dark  eyes,  his 
eager  attention  to  the  matter  at  hand,  his 
penetrating  mind,  his  ready  smile,  his  gentle 
but  sure  decisiveness,  his  unselfish  readiness 
to  put  effort  into  his  support  of  good 
causes,  his  natural  courtesy,  his  thoughtful- 
neas — all  these  were  the  marks  of  the  per- 
-aon  we  loved. 

We  respected  Colonel  and  later  Brig.  Gen. 
Richard  E.  Ellsworth  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  constructive  ofllcers  who  had  ever 
been  assigned  to  Rapid  City  Air  Force  Base. 
We  saw  the  base  expand  and  develop.  We 
saw  the  relations  between  the  men  of  this 
command  and  the  city  and  State  become  nat- 
ural, wholesome,  and  productive. 

We  sensed  that  somehow  this  unit  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  was  achieving  a  new 
aigniflcance  and  importance  In  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  the  Air  Force  itself.  These 
things  we  saw.  We  were  impressed.  We 
were  proud. 

A  When  the  word  came  that  General  Bis- 
worth  was  among  the  men  aboard  a  B-S6 
which  had  crashed,  completely  wrecked,  un- 
der adverse  weather  near  St.  John's  New- 
foundland vrhile  rettiming  from  a  strategic 
training  mission,  we  were  stunned  and  un- 
believing. Tliat  Just  could  not  be.  Biit  it 
was  true — and  we  are  met  here  today  to 
signalise  the  renaming  of  Rapid  City  Air 
Force  Base  as  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base. 

Bases  of  the  Air  Force  are  named  for  de- 
ceased ofllcers  or  men  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  special  advisory  board.  They 
are  not  named  for  someone  simply  because 
somebody  with  infiuence  liked  a  man.  They 
are  not  named  for  a  man  simply  on  his 
standing  In  the  community  where  he  last 
served.  Well  as  I  thought  I  knew  General 
Ellsworth,  I  had  little  idea  of  the  story  of 
his  service  to  his  country  as  a  soldier  when 
he  responded  far  and  above  the  call  of  duty 
in  Instance  after  instance. 

He  recelve'i  six  citations  for  wartime  serv- 
ice in  the  In  lla-Burma  theater  during  World 
War  n.  with  accompanying  decorations  and 
medals — first  the  Air  Medal  followed  by  an 
oak  leaf  clu  ter  twice  in  lieu  of  additional 
Air  MedaU.  then  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Croes.  and  an  oak  leaf  cluster  after  that  in 


lieu  of  additional  Distinguished  Flying  Crosa. 
and  finally  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Time  does  not  permit  detailed  review  of 
either  his  mlllta^  career  or  his  distin- 
guished services,  but  a  sentence  or  two  from 
some  of  the  citations  will  suggest  what  he 
did.  He  completed  400  combat  missions 
while  assigned  to  the  Tenth  and  Fourteenth 
Air  Forces  and  assembled  780  combat  hours. 
One  citation  says:  "He  personally  flew,  as 
pilot,  equipment  and  personnel  to  locations 
so  remote  that  the  native  poptUatlons  had 
never  before  seen  a  non-Aslatlc." 

Another,  for  the  Plying  Cross,  says:  "Colo- 
nel EllswcHth  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  es- 
tablishing regular  night  flights  over  the 
Hump."  that  was  the  charting  of  routes 
through  cloud-covered  peaks  by  dead  reck- 
oxilng  and  nerve.  He  established  weather 
stations  In  remote  parts  of  China  to  fur- 
nish the  information  for  timing  oS.  air  oper- 
ations in  the  far-eastern  war.  Indeed,  his 
citations  p>oint  out  that  not  only  did  he  fly 
imcharted  territory  but  it  was  done  imder 
exposure  to  enemy  fire. 

His  Legion  of  Merit  citation  says:  "Colonel 
Ellsworth  created  by  his  vision  and  foresight 
a  weather  service  designed  to  supply  fore- 
casts for  all  types  of  operations  developing 
from  any  direction." 

So,  It  is  a  worthy  thing  that  is  being  ob- 
served here  today.  And  It  is  no  accident  that 
when  the  calls  of  duty  came,  he  was  ready. 
Not  only  was  he  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  but 
he  tocdc  fiylng  training  and  eventually  be- 
came a  fiylng  instructor  at  the  advanced 
flying  school  at  Kelly  Field.  Tex.  And  still 
later  he  entered  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  received  a  master  of  sci- 
ence degree  In  meteorology  in  June  1941. 
So,  when  the  call  of  his  country  came  for 
special  service,  he  was  ready. 

And  he  was  retwly  with  all  those  personal 
qualities  ol  character  and  courage  and  fidel- 
ity and  devotion  to  his  friends  and  family 
which  made  us  love  him  whUe  it  fitted  him 
for  those  responses  far  and  above  the  call  of 
duty  when  he  was  alone  in  unwatched 
places,  far  out  of  the  limelight,  where  a  man 
gives  his  utmost  simply  because  he  loves  his 
country  and  is  utterly  loyal. 

And  so  it  Is.  that  we  have  placed  hUn  in 
our  memories  for  all  time  to  com^-^ 

"Among  the  chosen  few. 
Among  the  very  brave,  the  very  true." 

And  that  we  see  In  this  ceremony  a  recog- 
nition of  these  qualities  in  the  men  and 
boys  who  have  served  on  this  station  and 
will  serve  here  In  the  years  ahead. 

So  it  is  altogether  fitting,  and  Indeed  a 
very  signal  honor  that  the  act  of  commemo- 
ration in  the  naming  of  this  base  is  to  be 
performed  by  no  leas  a  person  than  our 
great  President,  Dwlght  D.  BUenhower. 


Toward  an  Enfif^teaed  NalioBaBsai 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSFRESXHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  foreword  from  the  book  by  the  late 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  entitled  "The 
TraU  of  a  TradiUon."  It  is  diiBcult  as 
one  reads  this  foreword  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  conduct  of  the  late  Senator  im- 
mediately prior  to  his  death.  Members 
of  this  House  will  find  this  foreword 
very  interesting  in  the  light  of  world 


conditions  today  and  the  dilemma  Uiat 
iaces  the  United  States  of  America: 

FOXEWOEO    FKOM    TRB   TltAIZ.    OF   A    TXADniOir 
BT    AXTHTTa    H.    VANBDraiBO 

We  contemplate  a  Jowney  upon  the  trail 
of  a  tradition.  The  Journey  is  timetabled 
within  the  pages  of  this  swift-moving  book. 
The  trail  is  the  epic  history  of  the  United 
States,  leaping  down  the  years  from  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton,  who  set  us  apart  from 
alien  contagions,  to  the  seasoned  American 
maturities  which  won  a  world  war  and  re- 
fused to  loee  the  sequent  peace.  The  tra- 
dition is  intelligent,  tenacious  nationalism 
in  all  its  implications  and  autonomies,  as 
distinguished  from  emotional  international- 
ism in  aU  Its  threats,  dilutions,  and  imprac- 
ticabilities. The  Journey  is  a  pilgrimage  be- 
neath an  unblencbed  flag.  The  trail  leads 
from  patriot  founders  whose  early  iM'esclence 
warned  us  against  foreign  entanglements 
down  to  latter-day  electorates  which  have 
preferred,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  serve  dvili- 
aaticm  by  serving  America  first.  The  tradi- 
tion is  our  independence — not  our  isola- 
tion, which  is  a  totally  different  thing — and 
our  continuing  privilege  and  purpose  to  c<4>- 
tain  our  own  souls.  The  trail  has  been  blazed 
progressively  by  one  courageous,  steadfast 
American  after  another — as  thrilling  a  tale 
In  stxirdy  achievement  as  ever  made  legend 
out  of  romance.  The  tradition,  disclosed  in 
cameos  of  fact,  is  the  cimiulative  testimony 
of  American  experience  that  we  want  friendly 
and  cooperating  Intercourse  with  all  nations 
of  the  earth,  but  constricting  alliances  and 
leagues  with  none;  that  we  distinguish  be- 
tween dishonorable,  supine  pacifism,  and 
honorable,  independent  peace;  that  we  owe 
no  greater  obligation  to  the  world  than  to 
our  own  posterity;  and  Uiat,  while  no  man 
can  live  unto  himself  alone,  we  consent— 
with  Timothy  of  Holy  Writ — in  terms  of  na- 
tionality, that  "if  any  i»ovide  not  for  his 
own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse 
than  an  InfldeL" 

There  are  so  many  transcendent  tradi- 
tions in  this  American  inheritance  that  an 
entire  library  might  undertake  their  catalog 
and  still  fail  a  finished  task.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  one  of  paramount 
vitality — the  tradition  of  ova  independence 
in  oontao*  with  the  outside  world — an  in- 
dependence which  kneels  to  no  invasion  of 
rights  and  prerogatives  whether  of  citizen  or 
State  or  Constitution — an  independence 
which  asks  naught  but  Justice  of  any  neigh* 
bor,  yet  will  compromise  with  nothing  less— > 
an  independence  which  shares  its  puissance 
with  aU  other  republics  in  this  New  World, 
but  which  declines  to  yield  its  own  free- 
flcuns  of  decision  and  of  action  to  any  pre- 
carioiis  partnerships,  no  matter  bow  nobly 
meditated,  with  other  governments  and  other 
lands.  Even  within  these  limitations,  the 
latitudes  are  wide.  But  to  the  best  of  va. 
earnest  and  resolute  endeavor,  which  at  the 
outset  hiuably  acknowledges  its  inadequacy 
for  such  cardinal  address,  we  shall  keep  to 
the  appointed  ta-alL 

Nationalism  is  a  complex  into  which  % 
great  diversity  of  duties  enters.  We  con- 
sider only  those  factors  which  generically 
are  challenged  by  so-called  internationalism. 
We  summon  history,  tradition,  and  experi- 
ence to  confront  the  theory  and  formula 
rec(»nmended  by  voices  in  the  air.  The  lit- 
erature of  internationalism  continues  at 
floodtlde.  Ours  is  the  case  for  the  defense— 
the  national  defense.  "What  avail  the 
plough,  or  sail,  or  land,  or  life,  if  freedonk 
f alL"  Ours  is  the  trail  of  self-sufficient,  self- 
reliant,  self-determining  America — by  no 
means  free  of  casualty,  nor  of  intermittent 
improvidence,  but  always  saved  by  traditional 
vigilance  against  the  ultimate  stirrender. 

Back  In  pre-Revolutlonary  times — when 
Ftance  was  rendering  indispensable  asslst- 
ance  to  the  Colonies,  struggling  against  im- 
perUl  yoke — ^we  find  the  thin  beginnings  of 
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Vhdflr  Waahlngton  and  Bmmll- 
r«etproeal  FMoch  «lll«no>. 
ilMptt*  til*  Intlnuite  pr— ur*  of  a  ■wmlng 
debt — w«  dlaooTW  tbe  tradition  In  Its  great 
Initial  precedent,  when  a  proclamation  of 
neiitralltj  set  ua  i4»art  from  tbe  Old  Wcvld's 
oonrulslons  and  Instated  tbat  America  was 
entitled,  on  her  own  decision,  to  order  the 
character  ctf  Independent  existence  she  might 
choose  to  lire.  Supported  by  the  luminous 
monitions  at  the  Farewell  Addreas.  this  rit- 
ual of  separate  American  ezlatence  became 
the  greatest  of  all  the  legacies  bequeathed 
by  these  master  builders  to  generations  yet 
unborn.  Tbe  great  name  and  the  great 
'heart  that  gave  It  validation  were  Washing- 
ton's; but  the  great  wisdom,  the  great  cour- 
age, and  the  great  fidelity  out  of  which  It 
sprang  were  AlexaiKler  Hamilton's.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  eneyck^wdlc  labors  of  this  rare 
genius  who  made  more  dynamic  contribution 
to  the  American  foundation  than  any  other 
patriot  who  ever  Ured,  perhaps  this  was  the 
greatest. 

But  a  principle  of  government,  however 
great,  could  not  have  graduated  into  a  tradi- 
tion, oonflrmed  by  time  and  event,  except  as 
others,  taking  up  the  RepubUe's  subsequent 
labors,  made  Its  faith  their  own  and  carried 
on.    That  Is  predaely  what  did   happen — 
and  hence  the  trail.    Other  Presidents  em- 
braced neutrality  In  the  midst  of  other  alien 
•larma — reiterating  the  Intention  not  to  sub- 
ordinate our  precious  Independence  to  the 
shifting  vagaries  of  Bxn^SfM.     Then  still  other 
Presidents  Insisted  that  the  hemispherical 
'divorce  must  be  complete,  and  that  as  we 
keep  out  of  Kurope,  so  Europe  must  leave  the 
'Americas  alone.    The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
bom — and  bom  to  many  prldeful  trlimiphs. 
Btrt  It  was  tme  thing  to  proclaim:    another 
to  persist.    Down  the  tralUng  years,  this  tra- 
dition  of   articulating   Independence   faced 
many  challenges:  but  rarely  did  It  want  for 
Implacable  defenders,  vigilant  and  eueoeesful 
defenders,  whether  the  challenge  was  a  for- 
eign threat  or  a  domestic  surrender.     Always, 
In  the  end.  It  won.     There  have  been  thrlll- 
'tng   episodes   en   route.    There   have   been 
'^angerotis  days,    niere  have  been  skirmishes 
<«nd   ambuscades.    There  have  been  those, 
upon  the  treacherous  seas,  who  have  denied 
our  right  to  be  free  of  others'  alls  and  who 
have  tried  to  rob  us  of  our  vantage.    There 
have  been  thoee.  at  home,  who  have  envi- 
sioned a  beautiful  worldwide  brotherhood  of 
man— a  vast  polyglot  brought  out  of  Babel 
and  to  the  promised  land — ^to  which  their 
'  aealotry  has  been  willing  to  offer  up  our 
Independence  as  an  experimental  sacrifice. 
There  have  been  those,  abroad,  who  to  their 
sorrow  have  treated  our  protestations  with 
contempt.    A  stirring  gauntlet,  the  tna  has 
run.    But  the  more  the  glory  that  the  tra- 
dltlon  has  survived.    Such  a  tradition.  th\js 
bulwarked,   never  should  be  lightly  aban- 
doned by  America.    Statesmen  of  all  parties 
have  rallied  to  Its  standard.    The  spirits  of 
Andrew  Jacki»n  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  are 
at  one  upon  this  score;  and  Hamilton  him- 
self was  not  more  determined  than  Orover 
Cleveland,  who  fervently  declared  that  "this 
philosophy  cannot  become  obeolete  while  the 
Republic  shall  endure." 

This  Independent  nationalism  Is  not  a 
chauvinistic  thing — of  brags  and  boasts — 
of  magniloquence  and  fanfaronade.  It  is  far 
too  solemn  In  its  dedication  and  its  purpose. 
Perhaps  it  seems  to  take  on  alarming  swagger 
when  the  provincial  orator  lifts  his  tremolo 
on  July  Fourth.  Perhaps  It  seems  to  suffer 
from  unwarrantable  ego  In  the  presence  of 
subsequent  recital— since  this  book  Is  at 
the  disadvantage,  on  this  score,  of  having  to 
take  Isolated  examples  from  numeroixs  eras 
and  to  parade  them  as  though  they  were 
■•rial.  But  intelligent  nationalism  though 
Justly  proud,  is  not  flamboyant.  Neither  Is 
It  cavalier.  Indeed,  It  Is  sobered  by  its  stew- 
ardship. It  Is  tempered  by  its  responsibili- 
ties. But  It  knows  the  Independent  rights 
that  are  singularly  Amerlca'a   by  rule  ct 
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)ustli  B"  and  tradition;   and  It 
phall  be  preserved- 

It   is    a    thing   of   sentiment — but 
sentiment.    The  nationalist  Is  not 
SKJst  miserable  of  all  creatures — a  man 
a  country — or  perhaps  what  Ohan- 
called  a  "friend  of  every  country  but 
He  holds  no  communion  with  In- 
e^wtrlates.    He  agrees  with  Bui- 
I)yttan  that  "patriotism  Is  a  safer  prln- 
than  philanthropy"  a.id  that  "Sancho 
administering  his  Island  is  a  better 
than  Don  Quixote  sallying  forth  to 
the  wrongs  of  the  universe."     He   is 
rilling  to  toss  his  national  idols,  his 
Ideals,  his  legitimate  national  ae- 
Into   one   coounon   melting    pot. 
to  be  fused  into  a  colorless,  shapeless, 
futile  "intwnatlonaliam"  that  shall 
the  impossible  task  of  being  all 
to  all  men.    He  demands  the  preser- 
ot  his  national  identity.    He  respect- 
declines  to  trade  Lis  Independent  citl- 
for  the  doubtful  status  of  a  cosmop- 
Purthermore,   he   believes   that   Juat 
man  can  neglect  his  own  house  and 
and  compensate  society  by  taking  a 
interest    in    his    neighbors,    so 
cannot  forsake  her  "nationalism" 
retain  those  elements  of  peculiar  and 
eminence  which  make  for  greatest 
not  only  to  herself,  but  also  to  the 
hviman  weal.     This  lent  truculent 
It  is  faith.    It  Is  fldeUty  to  yester- 
tradition  and  tomorrow's  untrammeled 
The  "Jingo"  may  rant  ominously, 
from  a  noisy  pulpit  of  self- 
superiorities  which  are  egotistically 
of  offense  and  contemptuous  of  In- 
oplnion.     But   intelligent  "na- 
denles  relationship  with  any  such 
It  does  not  require  the  inculcation 
or  hatreds  or  distrusts  for  other 
and  other  peoples;  it  is  not  a  doctrine 
depreciation  or  destruction.     It 
Constructive  ritual.    It  seeks  tnnTiiwiiTn 
!ss   and   understanding   and    self- 
recijn-ocal  relations  with  every  sector 
no  matter  what  its  flag.    But 
that  the  surrender  of  American  In- 
Is    not   prerequisite   for   these 
o<  desirable  transoceanic  amities 
Jt   practical   international   fraternity: 
'..  it  insists  that  the  surrender  makes 
<]onquest  impossible.     Never  was  "na- 
In  this  phase,  reduced  to  more 
code  thao  when  opposing  American 
to   the   Geneva   League,    Senator 
B.   Cummins,  of  Iowa  declared:    -I 
■tand — ^If    I    stood     alone — ^for    an 
with  the  right  to  choose  from  time 
the   company    she   keeps;    for   an 
at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  con- 
as  the  events  of  the  future  trans- 
tor  an  America  which  all  the  nations 
earth   are  powerless  to  order   from 
or    command    to    wrongdoing; 
America  concerned  for  the  world,  but 
first  and  always  to  the  protection 
ifelfare  of  her  own  people." 

advanced  thinkers  find  patriotism  a 
of    shams — and    perhaps,    some- 
Samuel  Johnson  said,  it  really  is 
last   refuge   of   a   scoundrel."     Quite 
let  it  be  admitted,  unhappily,  that 
pretense  is  not  what  it  pretends, 
republic  without  patriotlam  would  be 
soulless  group  of  persons.    Certainly 
not  be  America.    Nationalism  claims 
at  patriotism:  but  it  under- 
go live  a  patriotism  that  is  effectually 
It   Is   quite   the   habit   of   some 
Intellectuals  to  frown  upon  what  they 
he  blind  and  stupid  fldeUty  of  Stephen 
'Our  eoimtry.    In  her  interoourse 
'oreign  nations,  may  she  always  be 
but  our   country,  right   at   wrong." 
cold  analysis,  what  other  sentl- 
■  practical?    ShaU  the  crlUcal  citlsen 
unto  himself  the  right  to  desert  his 
In  tha  event  that  her  solemn,  con- 
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stttutlonal  decisions  fn  foreign  aValra  do  not 
happen  to  be  honored  by  the  validation  at 
his  pCTsonal,  private  approval?  What  easan- 
tial  difference  distinguished  him,  in  such  a 
posture,  from  the  draft  evader  who  runs 
away  from  the  colors?  As  a  practical  ele- 
ment of  government — as  discriminated  from 
the  Indivldualisms  of  anarchy — does  it  not 
become  ulltoiately  neoeasary  for  the  Ameri- 
can's apostrophe  to  addreas  his  coiutry 
''right  or  wrong"?  Can  he  retain  an  option 
of  fidelities?  In  the  procaas  of  rendering  the 
Nation's  decisions,  it  is  entirely  possible  and 
|H-oper  for  the  citlsen  to  aay.  with  Carl 
Schxus:  "Our  country,  right  or  wrong. 
When  right  to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong  to 
be  put  in  the  right."  But  when  the  country 
spoJcs  through  its  constitutionai  authorittaa, 
it  speaks,  necessarily,  for  ths  whole  oonstry. 
and  no  citizen — however  much  he  may  seora 
what  he  likes  superciliously  to  pretend  to 
be  Stephen  Decatur's  unenllghtenmant — re- 
serves a  right  of  veto.  NatlonaUsm  aooepts 
the  spirit  of  Decatur's  dedication;  aeknoirt- 
edges  its  authority;  and  la  «wH»|YHfj|  ^ 
confess  an  Americanism  In  harmony 
with. 

But  nationalism — this  traditlanal 
pendence — does  not  siuu-1  at  peace.  Because 
It  distinguishes,  as  the  lata  Senator  Hswy 
Cabot  Lodge  once  said,  between  vtslans  and 
visionaries,  merely  proves  It  to  be  dlecriml- 
nating.  Because  it  does  not  patnmlae  elabo- 
rate theories  for  fabricating  a  world  fra- 
ternity— as  though  human  nature  oould  be 
factored  like  an  algebrate  aquation— con- 
fesses no  desertion  of  the  beatitudes.  It  Is 
no  automatic  proof  of  wisdom  and  heart- 
fulness  to  trail  with  noatrum  vendors  rather 
than  with  a  tradition,  tried  and  found  not 
wanting.  On  the  contrary,  the  Uvery  at 
seeiMing  peace  is  worn  by  many  a  Oreek 
horse.  The  internationalist  often  suoonmba 
to  the  very  menaca  from  which  he  trlaa  to 
chart  eecapas.  Truth  Is  that  this  radiant 
American  tradition  took  tta  dominant  In- 
spiration from  a  love  of  the  raalltlea  at  peace. 
It  was  to  save  engagement  in  frequent  con- 
troversy that  Waahlngton  and  Hamilton 
urged  us  to  a  destiny  apart.  Tha  easanoa  of 
neutrality  is  peace. 

The  whole  genius  of  thla  tradition  Is  at 
war  with  war.  The  prime  motive  which 
\irged  it  to  the  recent  rejection  of  the 
league  of  Nations  was  the  Incalculable 
obligation  of  a  subtle  covenant  which  bomid 
us.  like  soldiers  of  forttme.  Into  aU  the  war* 
of  aU  the  world,  a  perpetiial  recruit  to  Mar*. 
A  tradition  which  abjuied  tta*  Holy  aii««|*ft 
of  a  Mettemich  scarcely  oould  solmilt  to  sub* 
sequent  experiments,  kindered  in  their  apos- 
trophes to  force  though  not  to  power.  As 
long  ago  as  Hamilton,  his  Psderalist  Paper* 
were  saying  this:  "A  sovereignty  over  sover- 
eign*. *  government  over  government*,  a  leg- 
islation for  eommunltl**  a*  eontradistln- 
guiahad  from  indlvlduala.  a*  It  1*  a  aoleetam 
in  theory,  so  in  practice  it  1*  subvaarslva  ot 
the  order  and  ends  of  civil  polity,  by  sob- 
stltutlng  violence  in  place  of  law.  or  the  de- 
structive coercion  of  tbe  sword  in  plaoe  at 
the  mild  and  salutary  eoer«ton  of  th*  magla- 
tracy."  It  is  easier,  declares  the  history  and 
experience  of  nations,  for  laagu**  and  al- 
Uancee  to  cause  than  to  cure  war*.  Na- 
tionalism refuses  to  paint  the**  perpetual 
clouds  upon  tbe  horlaona  of  Axnertoa.  It 
loves  Justice;  it  hates  force,  except  as  the 
last  recourse  of  self -ordered  honor.  Its  pas- 
sion is  real  peace.  Prom  its  indepandaat 
vantage  it  has  given  the  world  greater  lead- 
ership and  example  In  the  arts  of  mediation 
and  arbitration,  the  peaceful  oompoaltion  of 
Justiciable  controversy,  than  all  the  states- 
manship of  other  lands  combined.  It  Tta**ilT 
incorrigibly  for  the  integrity  of  international 
law.  It  has  In  the  past— It  will  in  the  fu- 
ture, embrace  whatever  Independent  Intar- 
naticmal  tribimals  are  devised  for  the  deter- 
mination of  international  Justice.  It  ean 
never  qtiarrel  with  world  court*,  free  to  bal- 
ance Impartial  fact*  and  to  r**olv*  impartial 
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eqtiltlfle.  ihora  of  the  politics  and  the  in- 
trigues that  serve  ambitions  instead  of  ami- 
ties. But  these  are  all  devices  in  which  na- 
tions meet  as  sovereigns.  Just  as  Britain  and 
America  have  met  as  sovereigns  since  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  and  lived  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  model  peace.  In  none  of  them  is  legit- 
imate and  essential  nationalism  shorn  of  its 
self-determination  and  Its  moral  authority. 
Whenever  these  latter  emasculations  shall 
occiir,  not  only  will  our  tradition  die  and  its 
trail  terminate,  but  America  will  have  lost 
the  primal  sources  of  her  influence,  her  in- 
fluence for  Justice,  her  influence  for  peace. 
Nationalism  refiises  to  mute  its  oracle.  It 
declines  chains  for  its  ideals.  The  last  letter 
George  Washington  ever  wrote  looked  across 
3,000  miles  of  sea  and  expressed  "the  ardent 
wish,  from  principles  of  humanity  and  'or 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  further  effusion  of  hiunan  blood,  that 
the  successful  powers  may  know  at  what 
point  to  give  cessation  to  the  sword  for  the 
ptnrpose  of  negotiation."  Tbat  aspiration  is 
warp  and  woof  of  oiu-  tradition.  But  so  also 
is  our  Independence  of  liability  if  such  de- 
cisions shall  be  wrongly  made.  Nationalism 
applauds  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  his 
eruptive  term,  when  he  said  of  America,  "a 
nation  that  neither  sits  in  Judgment  upon 
others  nor  Is  disturbed  in  her  own  counsels 
and  which  keeps  herself  fit  and  free  to  do 
what  Is  honest  and  disinterested  and  truly 
•erviceable  for  the  peace  of  the  world." 

A  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its 
aource.  The  source  even  of  "international- 
ism" is  and  must  be  "nationalism" — be- 
cause the  latter  Is  the  inevitable  unit  upon 
which  the  former  must  buUd.  Destroy  the 
latter  and  the  former  immediately  and  au- 
tomatically becomes  anomaloxis.  Just  as 
the  home  is  the  basis,  sine  qua  non,  of  the 
Nation,  so  in  turn  the  Nation  is  the  basis 
of  world  cooperation.  Tbe  "Nationalist" 
puts  first  things  first.  The  "International- 
ists", puts  first  things  last.  And  fortunate 
it  is  that  correct  priorities  have  been  ob- 
Verved  on  the  trail  of  this  tradition — as 
fortunate  for  effective  worldwide  progress 
as  for  bulwarked  American  independence. 
Take  an  independent  America,  iinshackled 
and  uncowed,  out  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries — substitute  a  dependent 
America,  nodding  when  foreign  Caesars  nod. 
and.  throttling  its  democracy  beneath  the 
fingers  of  alien  repressions  and  intrigues: 
Uien  say  for  yourself  whether  the  advance- 
ment and  advantage  of  the  world  would  have 
been  proportionately  served.  It  is  tradi- 
tional "nationalism"  In  terms  of  practical 
result,  which  spells  true  altruism.  The  "In- 
tematlonaUst"  pulls  up  altruism  by  It*  very 
root*. 

Another  thing  should  be  made  clear.  Tb* 
*lndependenoe"  which  "nationalism"  strives 
to  preserve  is  not  the  literal  "isolation" 
which  "Internationalism"  hurls  upon  it. 
In  an  anathema  of  scorn,  as  if  to  demolish 
it  with  a  derisive  phrase.  Since  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton  looked  upon  America  as 
a  separate  geographical  estate,  time  and 
space  have  been  annihilated.  The  oceans 
no  longer  are  a  moat  aroxuid  our  citadel. 
Tet.  they  still  give  xu  a  imique  identity; 
and  it  still  is  powerfully  true  that  the  Old 
World  has  "a  set  of  primary  interests"  un- 
related to  our  own.  Lord  Mllner  described 
a  physical  fact  when  he  spoke  of  "the 
shrinkage  of  ttie  world."  The  late  Ambas- 
sador Walter  Hlnes  Page  was  quite  right 
when,  in  1914,  he  wrote  that  "this  war  is 
showing  how  we  are  a  part  of  the  great 
world  whether  we  wish  to  be  or  not."  In- 
deed, we  are  a  part — a  most  Important  part. 
Our  own  colonial  frontiers,  by  gradual  ex- 
pansion, have  been  pushed  far  beyond  that 
"distant  and  detached"  poelUon  to  which 
the  Founders  looked  for  an  element  of  na- 
tional security.  Commerce  and  industry  are 
a  world  unit.    "The  United  State*  U  by  no 


means  ■elf-eufllelent,'*  declare*  Barbert 
Hoover  in  answer  to  an  interrogation  in- 
tended for  this  siirvey.  "If  we  would  main- 
tain  the  standards  of  living  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  must  Import  many  thing* 
from  foreign  countrie*.  Many  of  the  com- 
modities which  we  cannot  produce  are  a 
vital  part  of  our  necessities  and  comforts." 
Intelligent  "natlonalUm"  denies  none  of 
these  material  and  physical  facts.  But  it 
Insists  that  the  material  and  the  physical 
shall  not  be  confused  with  the  political  and 
the  moral. 

As  recently  as  July  5,  1925,  the  London 
Dally  News  was  saying  that  "the  enmities  dte- 
tractlng  Europe  arise  •  •  •  from  Jealousies 
and  fears  from  which  America  is  free  •  •  • 
through  historical  and  geographical  acci- 
dents." Thus  do  history  and  geography — and 
tradition — give  us  uninterrupted  sanctuary 
even  though  miles  have  become  as  but  min- 
utes in  this  modem  dispensation.  Compara- 
tive isolation — in  the  elements  tiiat  nation- 
alism cherishes — persists.  Nationalism 
means  that  they  shall  not  voluntarily  be 
sxurendered.  Thus,  while  nationalism  readily 
cooperates  on  its  own  volition — this  latter 
being  the  crux  of  Independence — ^with  hu- 
manitarian enterprises  invoked  by  the 
League  of  Nations  or  under  any  other  trans- 
oceanic auspices,  it  reftises  to  forget  that 
America  has  separate  and  different  stand- 
ards of  life  and  government  and  it  refuses 
either  to  merge  these  advantages  in  a  gen- 
eral averaging  of  the  standards  of  other 
lands,  or  to  expKwe  them,  in  any  imtoward 
degree,  to  the  mandate  of  massed  foreign 
pressure  or  duress.  This  is  not  a  pose  of 
superior  virtue.  It  Intends  no  invidious 
comparisons.  On  the  contrary,  it  expressly 
seeks  to  avoid  comparisons  by  avoiding  du- 
bloxis  contacts.  It  prc^oses  to  live  and  let 
live.  It  recognizes  Europe's  virtues  as  well 
as  Europe's  faults.  It  claims  no  monopoly 
in  the  one  direction  nor  inununlty  in  the 
other.  But  it  demands  the  right  of  self- 
decision  as  to  what  America  shall  do  with 
her  own  national  life  in  those  concerns  that 
are  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  a  really  free 
people.  Independence — not  isolation — ^Is  the 
actual  aim,  and  tradition  borrows  the  latter 
only  in  such  practical  and  indispensable  de- 
gree as  the  realities  of  the  former  may  re- 
quire. It  is  sound  hygiene  to  quarantine 
against  disease.  Tbat,  in  terms  of  world 
politics,  is  the  only  isolation  which  intelli- 
gent nationalism  envisions.  As  William  R. 
Castle,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Western 
European  Affairs  in  the  Department  at  State, 
said  at  the  WiUiamstown  Institute  of  Poli- 
tics for  1925.  speaking  particularly  of  the 
League  of  Nations:  "We  are  not  afraid  of  the 
League:  we  applaud  its  every  accomplish- 
ment of  good:  •  •  *  but  to  throw  this 
country  into  the  political  activities  of  tbe 
League,  almost  exclvislvely  European,  would 
mean  a  betrayal  of  the  vital  mterests  of  the 
country."  If  this  Is  selflshness,  it  is  enlight- 
ened selfishness — and  the  world,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  will  continue  to  be  the  gainer 
by  it — because  jutlonallsm.  acting  on  in- 
spiration gleanM  from  within,  has  never 
yet  set  beacons  in  the  watchtowers  of  oxir 
beloved  America  without  flashing  signals  of 
new  hope  and  service  all  'round  the  globe. 

The  tradition  is  Independence  first — and 
Isolation  only  as  a  practical  contributor 
thereto,  and  then  only  in  a  practical  degree. 
The  tradition's  line  at  cleavage  must  be 
maintained.  "Let  Americans  disdain  to  be 
the  instrument  of  European  greatness,"  cried 
Hamilton — and  his  soliloquy  siu-vives  the 
years.  "Peace  and  trade  with  all  nations," 
was  ills  motto,  but  beyond  our  present  en- 
gagement, political  connections  with  none. 
His  vision  roamed  the  world,  but  his  alle- 
giance stopped  at  the  shoreline  of  his  Amer- 
ica. He  left  us  many  shibboleths,  but 
none  of  his  emancipating  precedents  deserve 
better  than  his  nationalism,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Harding'*  tribute:  Tbe  greater  modem 


familiarity  with  RanUitonism  may  become, 
the  greater  will  be  modem  fldelitle*  to  ea- 
sential  American  institutions. 

"My  poUcy,"  said  Washington,  "lias  been 
and  will  continue  tb  be — to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  but  to  be  independ- 
ent of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  Thl* 
trail  of  a  tradition  finds  America  perx>etu- 
ally  faithful  to  that  example  and  to  the  trust 
thus  devised  to  the  ages.  Nationalism  has 
made  us  what  we  are.  Through  nationalian. 
democracy  has  been  encouraged  out  of  dark- 
ness Into  lif  ht — a  servant  to  America — then 
a  servant  to  the  world.  NatlonaUsm — not 
international  Ism — is  the  secret  of  our  bene- 
ficient  authority.  The  history  of  progress  is 
the  history  of  great  nationalities,  inspired 
from  within  themselves  and  impulsed  by 
their  own  unity.  These  nationalities  may 
rise  and  fall;  but,  rising,  they  are  the  prime 
expression  of  civilization;  and,  falling,  they 
are  the  natural  prevention  of  world  decay. 
Ours  shall  not  fall  or  fall  if  we  cling  to  in- 
telligent American  tradition — if.  admon- 
ished by  Isaiah,  we  "look  unto  tbe  rock 
whence  we  are  hewn." 


The  Feleky  Collectioo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1953 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  do  here- 
by insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobo 
certain  testimony  submitted  this  morn- 
ing to  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Library 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion with  reference  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Feleky  collection  as  a  unit: 

Staivkxmt  bt  How.  PaaMccs  P.  Boltom,  Ba-r 
Fmojcaw.  or  Obio,  Bbvobb  tb*  Sobook- 
iciTTE*   OM   THx   LxBaAXT   or   THx   Housa 

COMaUTTXX    OH    AOlCXNtSTBATION 

Mr.  Clialrman  {Mr.  HAxaiaoiv  of  Neliraskal, 
as  you  know.  H.  R.  6472  would  authrrlz* 
and  direct  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  sell 
the  Feleky  Hungarian  collection  now  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  an  individual  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  association  which  will  pre* 
serve  and  maintain  the  collaction  Intact  for 
public  use. 

Let  me  tall  you  something  about  tiU*  col* 
lection  and  why  it  should  be  preserved  intact. 

Mr.  Charles  Feleky.  who  died  In  New  Tork 
City  in  1930.  was  the  intematlonaUy  known 
musical  director  of  the  Martin  Beck  Theater 
productions.  He  came  to  this  eoTintry  from 
Hungary  a*  a  young  man  and  became  a  de- 
voted student  of  Hungarian-EngUsh-AnMrl- 
can  relatians.  He  aasldiiouBly  collected  ma- 
terial on  many  phases  of  Himgartan  and 
central  European  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  development. 

When  Mr.  Feleky  died,  he  left  a  collection 
of  about  6.600  books  and  3,600  pamphlet*, 
about  one-third  of  which  are  in  the  Him* 
garian  language;  files  of  newspapers,  period!* 
cals,  and  photographs;  and  some  10,000  pe* 
rtodlcal  articles  extracted  from  more  than 
800  English-language  periodicals.  Since  hi* 
oollectlon  on  Hungaricana  was  tmucually 
valuable,  containing  some  item*  tbat  neither 
the  National  Library  of  Hungary  nor  tbe 
Britlah  Museum  posaesaed,  it  was  felt  by 
Hungarian  and  American  friends  of  Hungary 
that  it  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  national 
treasure  after  his  death.  Subsequently,  it 
was  bought  for  the  National  Museum  of 
Hungazy  for  tie.OOO  with  tbe  proviso  that  it 
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■tioald  be  s  naotaoi  of  ttaa  Hungarian  B«r«r- 
enc*  Library  wtaMlihiiil  In  New  Tovk. 

With  tlie  outibnak  of  war  between  thla 
coantry  and  Snagary  In  IMl  the  Reference 
library  eould  not  continue  to  tunctkn  and 
tke  VUeky  coUeeUoo  wae  crated  and  twraed 
over  to  Oolnmbla  Untrantty  for  aafe  keeping. 
Later  tt  wae  aelaed  by  the  Allen  Property 
Coetodlan  and  aold  by  lilm  to  ttm  Library  at 
Ooagreea  for  tbe  ram  a<  9iJ0OO.  Tbe  Library 
of  Oongreaa  doea  not  have  tbe  (aeUltlea  for 
keeping  andi  a  ooUeetten  aa  a  unit.  IS  It  t9- 
xaalna  In  tbe  Library.  It  must  be  <!liperaed 
tbrougbont  tbe  rarloua  dlTlilone. 

Or.  Joeepb  ne— eiiyl^  profeeeor  of  compara- 
ttre  Uteratnra  ■*  Weetem  Bewrre  UnlTeralty 
in  dereland  called  my  attention  to  tbe  f  aet 
tbat  a  dlTlded  referenee  eoUectlon  would 
add  only  Infiniteelnial  Talue  to  the  Tarloua 
dlTtilana  at  tbe  Ubrary  of  Ooogrem.  wbereaa 
•  eoanpleta  aperlallawl  eolleetlon  can  eerre 
aa  aa  Invaluable  aource  of  reference.  I.  too» 
fett  tbls  coaeetkm  ougStt  to  be  protected  In* 
test  iMt  merely  ta  tbe  tntereat  of  Mungarlana 
bat  In  tbe  mtereefe  of  Amerlcaaa  aa  well. 

It  aeema  hardly  logical  to  dlapcrae  the 
Peleky  collection,  the  chief  value  of  which 
Is  it!  unity,  at  «  tlma  when  the  American 
Government  baa  realiaed  that  it  must  do  all 
poaslble  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  leaUtanee  of 
the  Hungarian  people.  Ttot  doer  It  seem  log- 
ical when  the  Amertcan  Committee  for  Free 
Kurope  la  gtvlag  Itself  to  tbft  mliim  cause 
with  renewed  energy. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Amertcaa-Hitngartan  Vederatkm  stiipm<ta 
ready  to  purchase  this  collection  the  mo- 
ment Uie  Librarian  of  Congress  is  authorlaed 
to  seU  it. 

At  this  ptrint,  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  would 
iaaert  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ste{»bien 
Balogh.  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
Ican-HuDgarian  Federation: 

au-rmmjon   Psasawns  sr  Ma.  Biaraaw    H 

B*ufM.    MMmuuuvm    Daocroa, 
HmtaeazAii  VmaaAnoM.  to  thb  Svaoo]i___ 

nx  OW  THS  LnSAET,  BOXTSB  OF  RxPBSSBMTA- 

nvas,  WASRUfSToir,  D.  C,  Juifx  30,  I0S3 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  Members  of  the 
Congress,  thank  you  for  your  deeply  ap- 
preciated eourteey  In  nrtendlng  tbe  oppor- 
tunity and  time  for  my  appearance  btfore 
yoar  eommlttee. 

X  am  the  eseeottw  director  of  the  Amwl- 
Can  Hungazlaa  Psdecation.  a  nonprofit,  vol- 
wntary  dtiaene  agency  with  ita  headquar- 
ta-s  In  Washington.  Dl  C.  This  federation 
was  Incorporated  in  tbe  State  of  Ohio  la  1907. 
The  eoDstltueata  ot  the  federation  are  tbs 
churches  and  congregations  aflUlated  wltb 
Brnnan  Catholic,  Protestant,  aad  Jewish 
church  bodies;  national  fraternal  orgam- 
aattma;  Hungarian  imguage  daOy  news- 
papers; weekly,  month  ty  magnslnes  and  pe- 
Klodlcals;  Hungarian  language  radio  broad- 
cast services;  State,  district,  and  local-level 
eftvle.  patriotic,  cultural,  welfare,  and  simi- 
lar type  charitable  orgaalzatlona. 

Tbe  approximate  overall  membeniiip  at 
this  federation  numbers  more  than  a  half 
aoUUoa.  Oxir  setvlcea  are  maintained  by  vol- 
antary  subecrlptions,  organisational  and  la- 
dlvtdual  contrlbntlans.  The  alms  and  pur- 
poses of  this  federation  are  to  defend  tbe 
Ocmstltntlan  ot  the  United  Statca  and  to 
mwlntaln  the  principles  of  otir  American  de- 
aaocracy  through  patriotic,  civic,  and  euttnral 
servloea  rendered  tn  *'^*«»^f  of  our  oonstltoent 
erganlaatlcna. 

X  was  sttU  tbe  pastor  of  one  ot  tbe  largeet 
American  Hungarian  Reformed  Churches  at 
Chicago.  Southside,  In  1838  when  I  received  a 
personal  letter  from  Mrs.  Antoinette  Peieky, 
the  widow  or  Mr.  Charles  Fteleky  and  tbe 
heir  of  the  Hungarian  Reference  Library. 
Mrs.  Felaky.  a  distinguished  psychologist, 
author,  and  lecturer,  left  her  sttidles  at  Co- 
hunbla  TTnlvcrslty  and  devoted  all  her  ttane 
to  the  care  of  this  unique  collection.  It 
Ig  years  ago  thla  year  that  X  got 
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with  the  Hiingarlafa  B«<erenca  Li- 
ladvdea  more  than  2,000  zare 
trona  the  XStb  century  to  the 
Tlila  9«ai  Ubrary  was  created 
coaulactor  who  devoted  40 
hi*  Uie  to  beoome  tbe  greatest  sct- 
Huagarlan-fcigUsh  -American   re- 
I.  to  whom  ooUege  professors  came 
over  the  world  for  specialised  in- 
Hls  ooileetlop  contains  aU.  books, 
tranalatlons,  relative  to  Hungary 
Xi^Cllab  since  the  year  1563,  aa  weU 
periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
moat  valiiable  posseeslons  Is  the 
new^wper  In  existence.     An 
of  the  Weekly  Hews  (1620-1631) 
a  long  article  appears  on  Oabor 
ruling  Prince  of   Transylvania,  a 
of  reUgloua  liberty. 
Stephen  Duggan.  a  distinguished 
American  analyst,  has  stated  In 
which  appeared  In  the  pubU- 
the  Society  of  Hungarian  Quarterly. 
Reference  Library  contains 
( ,000  volumes,  10,000  magazine  artl- 
from  nearly  800  magarines. 
book  form;  there  are  31  cases  of 
aa  weU  as  collections  of  let- 
and  plcturea.    In  fact,  ma- 
the  arts  and  adences  Is  contained 
\]^utiual  collection."  Study  of  the  ree- 
fer  example,   that   the   oldest 
student  at  Oxford  University  was 
Nikolas  de  Hungaria.  to  whom 
the  Llon-Hearted.  gave  a  scholar- 
not   less    than    one-half    golden 
IS  the  Pipe  Rolls  docxmient  atatea. 
le  Hungaria  was  the  llrst  scholar  at 
whose   name   has    been    preserved, 
being  listed  only  100  years 
l^turaUy,   no  one  can  write  about 
or  tbe  Hungarians  unless  tbe  rest 
^orld  is  mentioned.    Since  there  la 
thing  as  an  absolutely  isolated  na- 
lently.  every  Ubrary  Is  a  history 
and  Its  dvlllzation.    The  Hun- 
;  tef  erence   Library   is   a   specialized 
central   Surope   which    includea 
Austria.  Germany,  Russia.  Czecho- 
Tugoslavla.  and  Rumania,  and  It 
the  British  Empire.  America. 
America,  etc.    It  contains  an 
wealth  of  material  that  could 
to   furnish  subject   matter   for 
of   research   scholars.    As   Mrs. 
in  bier  publication  printed  tn 
ooUectlon  is  a  virgin  territory  for 
are  interested  in  exploring  a  field 
less  neglected  in  the  past." 
A^nerlcan-Hungarlan  Federation  and 
convinced  that  tbe  Hungarian 
Library  serves  the  interchange  of 
ralues  between  the  United  States  of 
and   Bimgary.    It  foetera  mutxial 
and  undCTstandlng  of  the  cultural 
of  the  two  countries,  acqualnt- 
wlth  the  fine  arts,  music,  drama, 
other  artistic,  scientific,  and  edu- 
ichlevements  of  the  two  nations, 
firmly  believe  that  the  Hungarian 
Library  was  established  to  docu- 
fMendliest  feelings  of  the  Hun- 
n^tion  toward  the  United  States  and 
a  spedallaed  research  soiirce  on 
in  America,  to  me  it  tvpresents  a 
oken  and  trust.    The  fact  that  un- 
sltuated  Hungary  was  dragged 
War  n.  and  consequently,  is  now 
the  West  makes  it  even  more 
that  this  expression  of  the  real 
the  mUlions  of  anti-Conununist 
souls  should  be  fairly  respected 
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University  to  the  care  of  your  Libradan.  Dc. 
Evans'  olBce  Informed  me  that  bis  appoint- 
ment schedule  precluded  such  meeticg  and 
we  were  referred  to  Mr.  Kurth.  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Order  Division.  He  Informed  me  that 
the  Library  intends  to  foUow  the  policy  of 
dividing  this  coUection  and  integra*'^  the 
boolcs  Into  the  general  coUection,  and  that 
they  are  determined  to  disiterse  the  material 
of  the  Hungarian  Referenoe  Library  In  tha 
n^^^a]  manner. 

I  stated  repeatedly  both  oraUy  and  In 
writing  that  thla  homogenous  unit  should 
not  be  dispersed  since  tbls  is  the  only  com- 
pilation of  its  kind  in  existence  outside  at 
H\mgary.  a  oountry  presently  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  A  plan  to  integrate  UUs  unit 
with  the  existing  collections  of  the  Library 
would  forever  preclude  its  reconstituUon  to 
the  original  entity.  Z  firmly  believe  that  ia, 
the  present  psychological  world  tension  the 
Hungarian  Reference  Library  symbolizes  and 
represents  an  authentic  coUection  of  the 
Hungarian  ctilture  free  from  Communist 
ideology.  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  a  very 
important  and  effective  cultxual  service  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  this  coUection  under 
the  protection  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
While  the  past  masters  of  the  Conununlst 
poison -propaganda  contamlnata  the  minds, 
falsify  docxwwnts  and  t>ooks,  abcrtlsh  the 
traditions  and  cxilture  of  their  sattfUta 
nationa.  we.  the  United  SUtes.  who  are  the 
guardians  of  world  freedom  can  and  must 
afford  protection  to  the  Invaluable  cultural 
doctmients  of  a  Communist  victim  nation. 
A  scattered  collection  can  never  serve  this 
y\irpoae. 

The  dispersion  of  this  Library  to  tbe  ap« 
proprlate  subject  classes  as  the  Library  at 
Congress  oOcials  state  wiU  simply  klU  tha 
Hiingarian  Reference  library.  Instead  of 
adding  any  value  to  the  concentration  o< 
Hungarian  culture.  The  nature  of  the  ma* 
terial  contained  in  tbe  Hungarian  Referenee 
Library  is  such  that  most  of  tbe  books  had 
been  written  on  varied  subjects  and  their 
special  interest  is  often  a  aingle  «'^>»*p**r  or 
sentence  referring  to  something  Hungarian. 
This  Ubrary  is  only  valiutble  if  the  booki 
stay  in  rows,  on  the  same  shelves  and  tbe 
research  worker  is  admitted  to  these  rows 
where  he  can  find  in  them  a  unique  network 
of  information. 

It  is  a  very  fair  estimate  to  state  that  out 
of  the  4,000  English  language  volumes  of  the 
Hungarian  Referenoe  Library,  the  lAbncrj  of 
Congrees  already  possesses  at  least  3.600.  So. 
ultimately,  the  Library  of  Congress  would  be 
enriched  with  the  maximum  of  300-400  vol- 
umes. The  rest  wlU  be  classed  as  dupUcatet 
and  offered  for  sale  and  exchange.  In  other 
words,  they  win  be  really  dispersed  through- 
out the  world.  There  Is  no  earthly  means  by 
which  a  research  worker,  1.  e..  Interested  IB 
Hungarian  animal  husbandry  could  again 
find  those  works  in  which  special  animals  of 
Hungary  are  mentioned  unleas  he  reads  aU 
books  on  zoology  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  books  on  Bulgaria  or  Serbia,  but  tn  some 
pages  relative  to  Hungarian  problems,  can 
never  again  he  integrated  into  a  wonderful 
background  which  is  the  unique  value  of  thla 
coUection.  not  to  mention  the  western  booka 
which  naturally  wlU  be  hopelessly  dispersed. 

A  person  who  happens  to  know  each  book 
and  that  there  is  something  for  hts  special- 
ized studies  In  those  books  can  ask  for  them 
by  title  or  aullior  in  the  reading  rooms  of  ttie 
Library  and  wo\ild  have  a  chance  of  getting 
those  books  again,  but  if  he  Just  happens  to 
look  for  special  Hungarian  material,  there 
WlU  be  no  living  person  able  to  point  out  to 
him  where  It  is. 

The  Library  ofllclals  promised  "the  same 
care  for  the  Hungarian  Referenoe  Ijlbrary  as 
for  other  cultural  docimtents." 

The  question  Is  who  can  decide  what  Is  • 
cultural  document?  As  a  nde  the  Library  of 
Congress  does  not  consider  bundlas  ot  In- 
complete periodicals,  package*  ot  cltpplagA 
heaps  of  pamphleta.  travel  leafloft^^  pletar«« 
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and  posters  as  docxmients.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  discard  such  a  material  to  be 
pulped.  Tet  an  Infinitely  valuable,  irre- 
placeable part  of  the  Hungarian  Reference 
Library  is  such  material.  It  is  uncataloged 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  existing  listing  is 
of  no  value.  Whom  wUl  the  Library  charge 
with  tbe  work  of  selection?  As  far  as  I  know, 
tbe  Library  has  not  a  single  Hiugarian  ex- 
pert trained  in  Hungarian  history  or  phUol- 
ogy  who  could  be  trusted  to  make  competent 
decisions. 

Tbeee  are  my  reasons  why  I  ssked  Dr. 
Evans  that  tbe  whole  Hungarian  Referenoe 
Library  should  be  kept  separately  like  the 
Slavic,  Spanish,  Hebrew,  and  simUar  collec- 
tions. Or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the 
Library  of  Congress  should  select  from  the 
Hungarian  Reference  Library's  material  those 
volumes  which  it  does  not  already  possess 
and  since  this  will  be  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  books,  the  rest  of  the  material  should  be 
given  to  our  federation  which  is  competent 
to  preserve  the  entity  of  this  materiaL  This 
woiild  give  the  Library  of  Congress  every- 
thing it  wants,  yet  not  destroy  whoUy  and 
iiseleesly  the  Hxingarlan  Reference  Library. 

On  March  30,  1953,  I  addressed  an  appeal 
to  this  effect  to  Mr.  Vemer  Clapp,  Chief 
Assistant  Library,  who  sUted  in  his  AprU  3 
answer  to  me  that  this  request  raises  several 
questions  which  mxist  be  resolved  before 
the  Library  can  give  me  a  final  answer,  but 
that  I  may  be  assured  that  in  the  meantime, 
this  suggestion  wiU  receive  careful  consid- 
eration. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Joseph 
Remenyl.  a  profeesor  of  comparative  litera- 
ture at  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  contacted  Mrs.  Pxancxs  P.  Bolton 
who  graciously  introduced  H.  R.  6473  to 
authorize  the  Library  of  Congress  to  sell  the 
Hungarian  Reference  Library  to  a  nonprofit 
group  which  will  preeerve  this  coUection  In- 
tact for  public  use. 

Tbe  botu-d  of  directors  of  our  fedwation 
held  a  special  meeting  m  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  June  18.  1958,  and  unanimously  recorded 
their  gratitude  for  tbe  understanding  and 
graclousnees  of  Mrs.  Bolton  who  is  loved  and 
respected  by  the  thousands  of  her  Cleveland 
Hungarian  constituents. 

In  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation,  I  re^pectfuUy  request  the  hon- 
orable members  of  this  committee  to  give 
your  consent  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Librarian  of  Congrees  to  seU  the  Hungarian 
Reference  Library  to  the  American  Hungar- 
ian Federation,  a  voluntary  nonprofit  or- 
ganization of  the  American  citizens  of  Hiui- 
garlan  origin.  This  federation  is  a  respon- 
sible. Incorporated  agency  of  Americans  of 
Hungarian  descent  which  is  able  to  provide 
for  tbe  adequate  housing  of  this  cpUection 
and  thus  will  make  it  avaUable  for  its  orig- 
inal purpose,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  nudexis 
for  study  and  reference. 


Wky  Bait  HL  R.  2297  tai  H.  R.  2344, 
Salary  lacreaM  for  Postal  Esqyloyeet, 
Am  So  Estenlial 


•*'       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or   IdCHICAN 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEMTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ben  Droskl, 
executlTe  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Fed- 
eration of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Is  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  June  Issue  of  the  Union 
Postal  Clerk.    With  your  permission  I 


would  like  to  have  this  item  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Coiigrebsioiial  Rac- 
obd: 

Wht  Bnxa  H.  R.  2297  and  H.  R.  3344,  Salsbt 
iNCBKAsx  roa  Postal  KicrLoTaBS.  Aas  So 

ESaXHTUL 

(By  Ben  A.  Droeki,  executive  secretary,  Mich- 
igan Federation  of  Post  OOce  Clerks) 

During  the  past  3  years.  1980-'53,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  since  the  development 
of  the  Korean  situation,  many  new  Execu- 
tive orders  have  been  put  into  effect,  and 
many  new  agencies  have  been  formed  to 
meet  an  emergency  period  d\u-lng  time  of 
aggreesion.  One  of  the  main  agencies  was 
the  one  in  charge  of  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  I  wo\ild  like  to 
say  that  the  postal  worker  and  his  salary 
were  and  always  have  been  controlled.  Tbe 
same  goes  for  prices  of  conunoditles  ptu*- 
cbased  by  this  worker  in  relation  to  pitf- 
chaslng  power. 

TlM  lifting  of  wage  and  price  controls  does 
not  Include  tbe  postal  worker.  His  salary, 
the  same  as  the  Oongreesman's  Is  controUed 
by  tbe  taxpayer  in  the  form  of  tbelr  Rep- 
resentative In  Washington. 

To  reaUy  get  down  to  the  facta,  it  was 
stated  that  the  wage  stabilization  was  not  a 
wage  freeze.  The  definition  given  for  a 
"wage  freeze"  means  a  single  rule:  No  wage 
increases.  Let's  see  how  this  was  put  Into 
effect  in  relation  to  the  postal  worker. 

Take  General  Motors  for  example.  Tbelr 
wage  formiUa  made  in  1948,  pre-Korea.  was 
a  quarterly  affair,  not  annually.  This  in  it- 
self, made  a  great  doUar-and-cents  difference 
to  the  membership.  If  the  Oeneral  Motors 
workers  had  remained  frozen  for  13  months 
at  the  wage  level  set  for  a  certain  month  of 
tbe  year,  their  loss  would  have  been  quite 
a  bit.  not  only  in  dollars,  but  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  due  to  ^>lrallng  prices. 

Now  compare  tbe  postal  worker  and  his 
past  salary  increases.  From  Jvily  of  1948 
\mtU  Octot>er  38.  1949,  a  period  of  15  months, 
wages  of  tbe  postal  worker  were  frozen.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  the  raise  In  1949  was 
very  small,  and  that  this  wss  pre-Korea,  and 
prices  and  the  cost  of  Uving  was  descending, 
even  then  Congress  saw  fit  to  give  this  put>Uc 
servant  a  raise,  because  they  were  far  behind 
in  comparison  to  outside  industry.  However, 
came  the  Korean  situation,  the  prices  and 
wages  rose  throughout  the  country,  all  ex- 
cept the  postal  workers'  wages.  From  Oc- 
tober 1949  aU  through  1950  and  up  untU 
October  1951  tbe  postal  workers'  wages  were 
frozen.  This  was  a  period  of  3  years  of  try- 
ing to  get  by  on  the  same  pay  to  purchase 
commodities  that  stood  at  the  coet-of -living 
flgvire  of  170  percent  In  1949  and  rose  to 
188  percent  in  October  of  1951. 

llie  raise  granted  in  1951  was  far  too  in- 
adequate to  compensate  the  postal  worker 
for  bis  sacrifice  of  3  (1949-1961)  years  daUy 
menu  of  poor-grade  bamburg,  forced  to  get 
another  extra  Job,  or  send  bis  wife  out  to 
work  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  Buying 
the  bare  necessities  so  that  the  debts  would 
not  mount,  could  not  go  on  for  this  long  a 
period  of  time. 

Dviring  the  above-mentioned  2  years,  a 
new  and  better  standard  of  Uving  was  being 
recognized  by  private  industry  workers.  This 
was  accounted  for  by  the  Improvement  fac- 
tor Included  in  their  wage  formiUa,  drawn 
up  and  enforced  since  May  1948  (pre-Korea), 
this  also  tended  to  Increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  employee's  dollar  and  forcing 
prices  to  rise,  while  in  the  meantime  tbe 
frozen  salaries  of  the  postal  worker  meant 
lessening  the  purcbaslQg  power  of  his  doUar 
and  paying  the  high  prices  being  put  upon 
him. 

To  specifically  give  the  facts  of  a  postal  em- 
ployee's dUBeultles  In  trying  to  make  ends 
meet,  here  is  a  chart  showing  a  budget  of  a 
clerk  in  the  postal  service  for  6  years  or  ia 
the  $3,770  bracket: 


13,770   times   37   percent    (local. 

State,  and  Federal  taxes) $1,017.90 

$3,770  times  6  percent  (civU-serv- 

ice  retirement) .  165. 72 

Food  for  famUy  of  four,  average 

$31  a  week 1, 100.  00 

A  home  for  $13,(X)0.  at  4  percent 
Interest— $576  Interest  and  $144 

on  principal 720, 00 

Phone  blU,  at  $3.40  a  month  aver- 
age (postal  employee  on  emer- 
gency caU  34  hours  a  day) 40. 80 

Fuel  heat,  gas,  oil,  or  coal,  at  aver- 
age of  6  mouths .._  130.  00 

Electric  blU,  at  $4.50  a  month 54. 00 

Household  goods .  50. 00 

Home  repairs  __-.___..._ ......  50.  00 

Clothing .  100.  00 

Education ..  26.  00 

Transportation ... .. .  75. 00 

Hospitalization . ..  50. 00 

Life  Insurance 75. 00 

Car  Instu-ance . . 80. 00 

Car  license , ...  10.  50 

Home  insurance ..... 15.  00 

Medicines  and  doctor 65. 00 

Total  debits 3.  763.  93 

Balance .. ...  6. 08 


3.  770. 00 

Items  left  for  balance  of  $6.06  to  take 
care  of  payments  on  home  appliances,  pay- 
ments on  home  furniture,  ear  repairs  and 
accessories,  funds  for  vacation  (get  an  extra 
outside  Job  diirlng  this  period) .  gifts  for  spe- 
cial occasions  (Mother's  Day,  Christmas), 
recreation,  donations  to  agencies  (Red  Cross, 
Community  Chest,  etc.).  many,  many  other 
items,  including  Colorback  for  aU  the  gray 
hair. 

In  mentioning  pre-Korea  so  many  times  In 
the  article  the  Intent  was  not  to  use  Korea 
as  an  excuse  for  a  salary  increasfr'-outslde 
industry  foresaw  tbe  necessity  for  putting 
the  Improvement  factor  in  contracts  in  1948 
before  Korea  aggression  became  a  reality — it 
was  only  fitting  that  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  shoiUd  also  receive  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living  on  this  same  l>asls. 

Support  a  pay  Increase  for  the  postal 
workers  of  America,  please. 


Aid  to  Pakistaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NZW  HA>CPSHIP,S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rscoao.  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
fTOBo.  tin  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
June  28, 1953.  enUtled  "Aid  to  Pakistan": 

Am- TO  PAKXSTaW 

On  June  10  President  Etsenhower  sent  to 
Congrees  a  message  urging  the  immediate 
grant  of  700,000  tons  of  wheat  to  combat 
famine  in  Pakistan.  Within  15  days  the 
reqiilsite  legislation  had  been  adopted,  tbe 
blU  signed  by  the  President,  a  ship  loaded 
and  the  first  9,000  tons  were  on  tbe  way. 

Everything  about  this  action  is  commend- 
able. The  petition  of  Pakistan  for  help  was 
modest,  dignified,  and  weU-founded.  The 
Preaident's  message  was  lucid  and  urgent. 
The  Congress  acted  with  virtual  unanimity 
In  approving  tbe  bUls  that  wwe  submitted 
in  both  Houses,  and  it  acted  with  unusual 
promptness. 

On  Friday,  the  Anchorage  Victory,  loaded 
with  red  v^ter  wheat.  saUed  out  of  Balti- 
more.   On  the  ships'  huU  were  painted  red. 
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wtiiU.  AQd  Mtw  tfilridi.  aad  thaw  them  th^$  OI*rie^  of  the  Ihilted  BUtes  on  th*  Potomac 


■ymbols  of  elaspod  lundB. 
bands  of  f  rlexuWilp.  B«iM«th  la  the  IXMOrlp- 
tton.  "Wbeai  for  PaUatan  froaa  the  U&tled 
States  of  AnMrtea."  Ttwra  was  tovnttBg  at 
the  wbarfslde.  as  Army  bwMl  aad  th*  pria- 
ence  of  Pakistani  and  American  itlgnltariea. 
It  was  an  oeeaslon  of  J07  and  ertobratkm. 

Tbcre  will  be  anotber  wbarfslde  scene,  no 
doubt,  wben  the  Anehorace  Vletary  slips  Into 
tbe  Keamarl  Docks  at  Karartit  We  hope 
that  tbe  clasped  bands  will  mean  exactly 
tbe  same  thing  to  tbe  crowds  that  walk 
up  and  down  the  pier  there,  watching  tbe 
busy  little  dhows,  that  they  do  to  us.  Tbe 
wheat  is  Important  to  r^eve  distress  In 
Pakistan.  The  prompt  extension  of  our  help 
Is  equally  important  as  tbe  mark  of  our 
friendly  ooneem  with  the  needs  of  others. 

In  this  case  the  obUgatl<»  to  be  of  as- 
sistance lay  heaTlly  upon  us.  We  have  food 
grains  In  abundance.  Pakistan's  need  Is  ex- 
oeptlonally  great.  The  natural  thing  for  us 
to  do,  as  a  whole  pec^^.  Is  to  do  what  we 
would  wlsb  to  do  as  Individuals  In  a  eor- 
respondlng  clroimistance,  and  that  Is  to 
share.  Our  Congress,  we  believe,  has  rlgbt- 
ftilly  Interpreted  ova-  wlnhes.  We  are  happy 
that  It  has  done  so  a.id  gratlflad  in  the 
knowledge  that  what  has  been  done  may 
keep  some  of  our  Pakistani  friends  from  go- 
ing hxingry. 


A  TribaU  l«  Los  Aagtlct  Mayor  Norris 


EXTENSION  OF  REIAARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 


.m  THB  BOUSE  OF  RXPRSSEMTATIVBS 

Tuesdag.  June  30.  19S$ 

Mr.  McDONOnOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
former  Congressman  Norris  Poulson 
takes  over  the  groat  reapoosibiuyes  Oif 
the  office  of  mayor  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles on  Jul7  1.  tbe  people  of  Los  An- 
geles have  great  hopes  for  the  success 
of  his  admlnistraUon. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles  feel  about  Mayor  Poulson,  I 
submit  herewith  a  statement  by  Mr.  Al- 
fonso Mtralml  which  expresses  the  views 
of  many  of  the  people  who  supported 
our  former  colleague.  Norris  Poulson.  and 
helped  to  elect  him  to  the  office  of  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles. 

A  TtuaofB  TO  RarassurrATiTX  Foouov 
(By  Alfonso  Mlrabal) 

To  oar  mutual  fkiend.  the  Honorable  Nor- 
tla  nmlson.  I  ssiy  "weU  done"  for  your  f atth^ 
ful  aervles  to  the  Hattoa. 

Congressman  Morrla  Poulson,  of  California, 
leaves  the  United  States  Congress  to  take 
over  bis  new  duties  as  mayor  of  Loe  Angelea, 

His  constituents  selected  and  elected  htm 
as  their  mayor,  choosing  that  be  serve  them 
In  that  capacity,  although  be  was  doing 
extraordinarily  good  work  as  their  Oongreas- 
Ttmn. 

The  Nation  wHI  miss  Poulson.  the  states- 
man, and  td»  Angelea  gains  a  real  leader. 

Tbe  qualities  Of  the  man  who  so  vigorously 
fought  for  so  many  State  rights  and  helped 
guide  and  legislate  for  the  whole  Nation 
will  now  guide  the  deatlny  of  the  City  of 
VM  Angels  on  the  far  west  coast. 

The  forceful,  dynamic,  efficient,  and 
^«ong- willed  Morris  Poulson  with  his  pleas- 
ing peraonallty  will  be  mlaed  £n  the  House 
of    Bepreaentatlves    Chamber— the    Federal 


Bvt  thOM  of  us  that  know  him  well 
can  un  lerstand  his  desire  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge t  uit.the  mayorship  of  the  great  me- 
tropoUi  of  Los  Angeles  offen.  We  know  that 
the  rlgl  iteoos-thlnklng  Narrls.  as  be  Is  affec- 
tionate y  known  to  his  close  friends,  will  at 
aU  tim  IS  he  oeeuplsd  tn  the  service  of  the 
public  1  or  the  general  welfare  of  all.  We  can 
be  east  red  that  he  wUl  be  spearheading  a 
vlgorou  I  campaign  for  the  passage  of  bene- 
ficial irojecta  for  the  community  of  Loe 
Angelei ,  making  said  dty  a  better  place  in 
which  »  Uve.  The  scope  of  his  ilTtnlt- 
tntlve  duties  wlU  now  be  narrowed  In 
sphere,  yet  Uioy  wUl  be  enlarged  In  Its  ra- 
sponslb  iUtles. 

Tbe  aonorable  Norris  Poulson  has  had 
hroad  )  ind  varied  governmental  experience 
and  kn<  mm  the  neds  of  tbe  pubUc.  He  served 
two  t«r  ns  In  the  State  of  California  Legisla- 
ture as  assemblyman  from  his  district.  He 
has  aer  vd  8  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
His  ent  re  career  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
aUves  1  «0  been  one  of  action.  He  has  been 
acclaim  sd  as  1  of  the  10  most  economic- 
minded  Bepresentatlvea.  He  baa  always 
worked  for  the  genial  public,  and  never  for 
any  spe  :ial  Interest.  He  wlU  be  well  remem- 
bered fi «  his  leadership  In  tbe  fight  to  pre- 
serve fir  southern  California  Its  Colorado 
River  w  iter  rights.  Many  will  also  remember 
him  fo'  the  protection  he  helped  get  the 
Fallbro^k  farmers. 

This  { itatesman.  bom  of  rtai^^fit  immigrant 
parents  in  Baker.  Oreg..  whose  youth  was 
spent  01  k  a  farm  Is  a  certified  public  account- 
ant by  profession.  He  and  bis  wife  Ema 
I^wnnlig  Poulson  are  the  parents  of  three 
lovely,   well-trained  academic  daughters. 

His  11  It  of  accomplishments  are  many.  He 
has  allays  voted  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  NJtion.  <to  religious  bigotry,  which 
Congreinnan  Poulson  deplorea.  be  says:  "I 
have  xut.  and  wUl  not  enter  Into  any  reU- 
glous  ointroversy  and  will  squelch  intoler- 
ance wl  erever  I  find  it."  As  mayor  of  Los  An- 
geles, h  I  pledges  to  keep  out  racketeers  and 
gamblei  s.  and  the  underworld  out  of  tbe  city. 
To  helj  rapid  mass  transportation,  he  pro- 
poses U  draw  together  tbe  best  In  avaUable 
experts  to  designate  a  plan  of  rapid  transit 
and  sul  mlt  It  to  the  voten  for  action.  On 
tbe  nar  jotle  problem,  be  wUl  act  forcefully 
and  pnmptly  to  reorganlxe,  revitalise,  and 
redlstrll  tute  the  manpower  of  a  potentially 
fine  police  department.  He  wUl  help  bring 
relief  to  the  city  of  an  imwanted  SllO  million 
puMlc-l  loiislng  scheme,  through  mutual 
agreemc  Dt  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
cancel  1  be  contract,  as  already  proposed  by 
Waahini  ton.  D.  C.  offlclals.  He  wlU  coordi- 
nate an  1  cooperate  with  other  city,  county, 
and  State,  and  governmental  oflk-tals  pro- 
poalng  1  nd  carrying  out  public  projects  that 
are  for  \  he  betterment  of  the  community  as 
a  whole 

The  ]  [onorable  Norris  Poulson  wishes  to 
he  the  best  majror  Los  Angeles  ever  had. 
With  iti  graee  of  tbe  Lord  and  his  highly 
rellglotu  iMinelples,  his  desire  shall  come 
true. 

Tbe  T  irj  best  of  luck  and  Godspeed. 


Prico 
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TEa«SIC»V  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


BBtATS  or  TBE  CMmD  STATES 

Ttutdag.  June  iO,  J95J 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

cofDsent  to  have  printed  in 

ndlz  of  the  Rxcou  a  brilliant 


and  impressive  sermon  delivered  by  Pas- 
tor Robert  Esbjomson.  inrofessor  of 
Christianity  at  Oustavus  Adoli^us  Col- 
lege at  the  Bethel  Lutheran  Church  at 
Willmar,  Ifinn.,  on  June  7. 

This  very  fine  sermon  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  CSirlstianlty  in  the  modem  world 
merits  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooaa, 
as  follows: 

WMsT  Pam  Iimmssiseat 

Someone  has  said  that  good  preaching 
should  comfort  tbe  afflicted  and  afflict  the 
comfortable.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  If  the 
person  who  first  said  that  was  Inspired  by  the 
parable  about  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar, 
Lazarus.  It  has  comfort  In  It.  for  It  reflects 
Christ's  sympathy  for  those  In  need.  It  has 
alBlction  In  it  for  the  comfortable,  because 
it  Inflects  Christ's  sternness  for  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

This  Is  a  disturbing  parable,  and  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  listen  to  this  sermon:  but  for 
yoiu-  soul's  sake  will  you  hear  me  to  the  end? 
We  are  all  so  quick  to  accumulate  what  we 
can  and  so  ready  to  forget  oxu  nelghbw*B 
need  that  we  need  to  be  alerted  to  the  danger 
Into  which  the  rich  man  ttHL 

It  scrips  to  me  that  the  point  of  the  par- 
able Is  this:  The  rich  man's  sin  was  his  In- 
difference toward  the  beggar;  as  long  as  be 
could  fare  sumptuously  he  did  not  care  what 
happened  to  Lazarus.  This  Indifference  cre- 
ated a  gtilf  between  him  and  tbe  beggar  and 
between  him  and  God  so  deep  that  not  even 
eternity  was  long  enough  In  which  to  bridge 
it.  He  may  have  saved  some  money  by  Ig- 
noring Lacarua.  but  he  lost  Heaven. 

z 

I  am  certain  the  parable  strikes  closer  to 
home  than  we  reallae.  Most  of  you  will 
Identify  jrourself  with  the  rich  man  rather 
than  thf>  beggar — If  you  are  honest.  Tou  ara 
an  American.  Tou  enjoy  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
way  you  live  may  seem  modest  enough  to 
you,  but  when  you  compare  it  with  that  of 
an  Arab  uprooted  from  bis  home  In  Palestine 
or  a  native  of  Tanganyika  or  even  an  Indlaa 
on  a  Minnesota  reservation,  your  way  of  liv- 
ing is  fabulously  luxurious. 

A  pastor  who  visited  an  Arab  refugee  eamp 
In  Transjordan  described  the  living  condi- 
tions there.  The  people  lived  In  ragged 
tents  which  could  not  keep  out  tbe  rain. 
Consequently  tbe  floor  of  a  tent,  on  whloh 
as  many  as  a  doasen  people  slept,  was  muddy; 
and  the  whole  plac;  was  vermin-Infested. 

All  over  the  world  are  the  poor — ^mtlllona 
of  them — the  really  poor.  They  know  noth- 
ing of  batbtubs  and  Dial  deodorant  soap,  of 
Chevrolets  and  fluid  drive,  of  freaea  frulta 
and  ready-to-brown  buns,  of  Jantaen  sports 
shirts  and  nylon  sheer  hose,  of  lawn  chain 
and  612  for  keeping  the  moaqtMtoes  away,  of 
Father's  Day  cards  for  a  quarter,  and  Im- 
ported briar  pipes  for  aS.SO.  of  a  week's  vaca- 
tion in  a  cottage  by  Green  Lake  or  the  whir 
of  the  reel  when  a  base  strttes.  of  worry 
over  gaining  weight  or  Tubby  Hubby  diets. 
The  reaUy  poor  know  nottdng  of  these  things, 
except  to  envy  us  for  having  them. 

In  their  eyes  we  are  very  rich,  and  they 
are  not  wrong.  What  do  we  know  of  living 
In  overcrowded  huts  In  whose  thatched 
roofs  dwell  vermin,  llsards.  and  reptUes? 
What  de  we  know  of  sowvy  and  dysenCAry 
and  malnutrition?  What  do  we  know  of 
meals  of  rice  and  water  served  day  after 
day?  What  do  we  know  of  trudging  iriUe 
after  mUe  on  hot.  dusty  roads  after  being 
uprooted  from  our  homes,  or  of  baekbreaklan 
work  for  12  to  14  hoxua  a  day?  ;  ^ 

There  was  a  rich  man.  who  fared  maa.p» 
tuousiy  every  day.    He  Uved  in  Willmar  on 
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Litchfield  Avemie.  Re  drove  a  Chevrolet. 
He  had  a  week's  vacation  every  year.  My 
friend,  you  are  the  rich  man  in  our  world 
today.  Tou  have  much  to  gain  from  this 
parable.  If  you  will  let  God  speak  to  you 
tlirougb  It. 

n 

Then  comes  the  question :  As  long  as  there 
rre  so  many  beggars  In  the  world,  is  it  right 
in  God's  sight  that  we  should  enjoy  our 
wealth  and  luxury? 

There  Is  no  avoiding  the  question.  I 
ihave  tried  but  It  comes  before  me  again  and 
a-raln:  Is  it  right  to  live  in  luxury  while  there 
are  people  In  desperate  plight?  Tbe  parable 
g'lves  no  direct  answer  to  this  question,  but 
Its  Implication  is  clear.  The  rich  man  en- 
Jo3red  his  wealth  in  this  life.  In  eternity 
he  suffered  anguish. 

At  first  one  would  be  led  to  think  that  the 
rich  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Jesus  never  said  that.  He  said.  "How  hard 
It  is  for  the  rich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  We  could  put  It  this  way:  It  Is 
h-rder  for  a  real  Christian  to  stay  rich  than 
It  Is  for  most  people  to  get  rich  in  the  first 
place.  Because  a  real  Christian  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  needs  of  his  neighbor.  Their 
needs  move  him  to  compassion,  and  compas- 
sion moves  him  to  take  whatever  action 
would  best  remove  tbe  needs  he  sees.  It  Is 
not  riches  so  much  as  Indifference  to  the 
need  of  men  that  makes  It  bard  for  the  rich 
to  enter  tbe  kingdom.  It  is  not  right  to 
enjoy  our  wealth  if  we  abut  out  the  vision 
of  the  needy  and  do  nothing  to  help  them. 
To  enjoy  our  wealth  and  not  attempt  to 
help  others  is  to  separate  ourselves  from  our 
brothers  and  from  God — not  only  In  this  life 
but  eternally.  Is  our  wealth  worth  that 
much? 

God  certainly  meant  for  us  to  have  an 
abundance.  If  not.  He  probably  would  not 
have  created  such  a  bounteous  earth  and 
such  Inventive  brains  In  man  which  enable 
hlxn  to  put  the  earth's  resources  to  use.  But 
hunuui  Bin  has  giunmed  up  the  works.  Self- 
ishness and  greed  have  caused  misery  and 
poverty.  As  long  as  this  Is  tbe  case,  it  means 
that  those  who.  by  historical  accident  or 
kind  providence,  are  blessed  with  abundance 
must  be  willing  to  voluntarily  ciu-tail  their 
enjoyments  so  that  they  can  share  with  the 
needy.  God  Himself  has  set  the  example  for 
this  kind  of  redemptive  generosity  In  giving 
his  only  begotten  Son. 

It  is  our  callous  Indifference  that  Is  ex- 
posed by  tbe  rich  man's  example,  and  such 
Indifference  Is  utterly  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  God  and  those  who  love  God.  It  Is  so 
•Uted  In  the  firat  letter  of  John: 

"Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God.  be- 
cause he  laid  down  bis  life  for  us.  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren. 
But  whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seetb 
his  brother  in  need  and  closes  his  heart 
against  him.  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God 
In  him?" 

m 

Dig  with  me  further  Into  this  matter.  It 
Is  not  only  our  Indifference  that  keeps  us 
from  helping  tbe  poor,  but  perhaps  our  be- 
wilderment. We  sre  at  a  loss  as  to  what  we 
can  do  about  tbe  poverty  we  hear  about. 

The  parable  does  not  answer  this  ques- 
tion; in  fact,  the  harsh  treatment  of  the 
rich  man  tempts  \is  to  defend  bim.  What 
could  he  do  about  the  beggar?  Bring  him 
In  and  feed  him  and  bind  up  his  sores? 
But  what  about  the  next  day?  Would  he 
send  Lazarus  back  to  begging?  Or  should 
he  take  Lazarus  into  his  family  permanently? 
Would  that  not  tolng  other  beggars  clamor- 
ing to  bis  gate?  Or  should  he  establish  a 
home  for  beggars?  After  all.  what  oovild  the 
rich  man  do  about  It? 

Tou  see  what  I  am  driving  at,  dont  you? 
Wbat  can  be  done  by  us  who  are  weU  off 
for  those  who  are  In  need  In  Asia  and  Africa 
and  other  part*  of  the  world?    I  am  sure 


that  I  do  not  have  the  wisdom  to  suggest  a 
program  for  anyone  else.  But  this  much  I 
know.'  Tou  and  I  must  not  go  on  enjoying 
out  plenty  and  Ignol-lng  other's  poverty. 
We  must  do  something,  and  I  have  some 
siiggestlons. 

There  are  things  we  can  do  Individually. 
Through  the  relief  programs  of  our  churches 
we  can  share  wbat  we  have  with  othen.  as 
many  of  you  have  been  doing.  We  can  do 
so  on  a  more  generous  scale. 

We  can  eat  less.  Anton  J.  Carlson,  noted 
physiologist  and  authority  on  biuiger,  says 
that  most  Americans  overeat.  Chiu-ch 
gatherings  are  no  exception  to  this  general 
practice  of  dining  siunptuously.  Attempts 
to  limit  ladies'  aid  coffee  parties  to  plain 
mentis  usually  fall.  Maybe  we  should  start 
right  at  our  own  church  meetings  to  sim- 
plify the  American  diet.  There  are  dozens 
of  ways  we  can  eliminate  waste  and  by  good 
management  save  so  that  we  can  share  more 
generously — If  only  we  are  ready  to  see  that 
It  is  not  right  for  v»  to  enjoy  what  we  have 
imless  we  are  doing  oiir  best  to  help  others 
enjoy  a  more  abtindant  life.  too.  And  It 
Isn't  so  much  that  we  are  ready  to  ahare  our 
material  goods,  but  to  give  ourselves  In 
brotherly  respect  and  concern. 

Toung  people  can  attempt  to  find  voca- 
tions In  which  they  can  serve  the  needy. 
Albert  Schweitzer  is  an  outstanding  example. 
UntU  he  was  30  be  enjoyed  a  happy,  full  life, 
friends,  culture,  education,  adequate  finan- 
cial means,  luxiu^.  Then,  on  bis  30th  birth- 
day he  turned  bis  back  on  bis  abundance 
and  dedicated  all  his  magnificent  talents  and 
strength  to  helping  a  group  of  natives  In  the 
African  Jungle.  There  are  young  people  lis- 
tening to  me  today  who  have  no  better 
ptupose  In  Ufe  than  to  enjoy  themselves. 
Won't  you  reverse  yourself  and  b^n  looking 
for  ways  of  enriching  tbe  Uves  of  others? 
There  are  vocations  In  church  and  govern- 
ment, and  I  stress  the  latter  as  mtich  as 
the  former,  that  provide  you  with  marvelous 
opportunities  to  build  bridges  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  You  have  no  excuse  for 
not  investigating  your  opportunities. 

Tou  might  do  as  a  group  of  churchmen  In 
Scotland  are  doing.  They  have  voluntarily 
agreed  to  live  on  the  average  Income  earned 
In  Scotland  and  to  give  whatever  they  make 
over  that  to  help  the  needy  and  for  other 
causes. 

There  are  projects  that  Americans  mtist 
support  by  corixirate  action.  These  projects 
are  usually  political  and  economic  In  nature. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  must  not 
close  her  eyes.  ears,  and  heart  to  the  pres- 
ence of  need  among  others.  It  is  yoxir  busi- 
ness and  mine  as  Christian  citizens  to  call 
for  a  vigorous  program  of  assistance  that  will 
help  other  nations  alleviate  their  poverty 
and  disease,  for  policies  of  International  trade 
that  will  gradually  bring  about  an  equaliza- 
tion of  wealth.  What  Chester  Bowles,  former 
Ambassador  to  India,  did  there  with  point 
4  projects  of  economic  assistance  to  the 
farmers  In  some  districts  of  India  Is  worthy 
of  mxiltiplicatlon.  We  must  insist  on  it. 
We  can  do  It.    We  are  the  rich. 


But  win  we  do  these  things?  Is  It  not 
true  that  our  moral  problem  lies  deeper  than 
the  matter  of  not  knowing  what  to  do?  We 
know  wbat  we  ought  to  do  all  right,  but 
we  are  not  willing  or  capable  of  doing  It. 
It  Is  likely  that  not  one  of  us  Is  going  to 
do  a  thing  about  the  beggan  of  the  world, 
not  a  thing  more  than  we  are  doing.    Why? 

Perhaps  because  our  selfishness  is  so  strong 
that  It  has  already  created  a  wide  gulf  be- 
tween us  and  the  needy. 

But  wouldn't  yow-  think  that  we  wotdd  be 
more  concerned  about  otu:  eternal  salvatUxi 
than  we  are?  If  our  Indifference  and  seUtsh- 
nesB  can  keep  us  from  God  and  heaven,  why 
dont  w«  ohaixget 


We  are  like  the  rich  man  In  one  other 
respect.  He  most  likely  duu«d  the  belief 
or  the  rich  Saddueees  tbat  tbere  reaUy  was 
no  heaven,  no  hell,  aiul  no  resurrection. 
Most  of  us  beUeve  as  he  did.  "A  bird  In  the 
hand  Is  worth  two  In  the  bush" — ^that  Is  tna 
motto.  We  shall  enjoy  this  world's  goods 
because  there  may  not  be  anything  nx>re. 
Of  coumA.  having  such  a  philosophy  we  are 
not  going  to  ahare  our  wealth  unleas  f  oroed 
to  do  so. 

However,  mark  this:  The  rich  man's  lack 
of  belief  In  the  existence  of  another  world 
did  not  spare  blm  from  entering  it.  nor  will 
your  refusal  to  believe  In  a  Ufe  after  deatlk 
prevent  you  from  entering  It. 

If  you  ask,  "How  can  I  be  sore  tiiere  Is  a  life 
after  death?"  you  should  be  answered.  "Bow 
can  you  be  sure  there  is  not?" 

The  rich  man  wanted  one  from  the  other 
world  to  be  sent  to  bis  brothen  to  warn  them. 
He  Implied  that  he  did  not  have  eonvlndng 
evidence  that  a  hell  and  a  heavm  existed, 
and  that  if  his  broUien  did  they  would  re- 
pent. Abraham  turns  down  the  appeal  and 
In  doing  so  teaches  us  something.  The  exist- 
ence of  another  vrorld  and  the  rtghtness  of 
showing  compassion  to  the  needy  are  mat- 
ten  thst  vauBt  be  accepted  on  faith.  They 
cannot  be  proven  by  anything  external  to 
themselves.  They  are  self -validating,  but  we 
must  respond  to  the  power  of  truth  In  these 
beliefs  in  faith.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
will  overwhelm  our  minds  so  thmX  we  become 
abecdutely  certain.  Even  tbe  resurrection 
of  Jesus  does  not  do  that  to  us.  We  must 
believe  on  tbe  basis  of  God's  living  word. 
Tbe  Ufe  of  a  ChrlsUan  begins,  continues,  and. 
ends  with  an  act  of  faith. 

I  am  Inviting  you  to  take  that  rtep  of 
faith,  for  the  first  time.  If  you  have  never 
reaUy  taken  It  sincerely  before,  or  again  If 
you  have.  Our  faith  must  be  renewed  daUy. 
lest  unbelief  and  imgodllness  control  us. 
The  battle  Is  never  fully  won.  Maybe  you 
are  not  even  ready  to  admit  that  you  should 
do  something  tor  the  spreading  of  Justice 
and  brotherhood  on  the  earth,  but  you  can 
at  least  pray  that  God  would  open  your  eyes 
so  that  you  can  see  Lazarus  at  your  door  and 
to  open  your  heart  to  the  love  at  Christ  and 
to  open  your  hand  to  give  what  you  can.  God 
wants  you  and  me  to  ^  tbat  kind  of  a  per- 
son. He  cannot  force  us  to  be  so.  but  Be 
WlU  help  us  if  we  will  let  Him. 

If  you  have  been  aflllcted  in  your  comfcfft, 
by  the  word  of  God,  you  have  comfort  in  your 
new  aflUctlon  from  that  word,  too:  God  for- 
gives and  God  creates  In  us  a  new  heart  by 
His  unchanging  grstce.    Amen. 


Polish  Itadislies''— Great  Poteidial  for 
LiberatiMi  of  Pekmd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OW   WJSCOWSUi 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  Bi3E»RE8ERTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Francis  Jarecki,  the  Polish 
MIO  pilot  who  escaped  to  Denmark  in  a 
Russian-built  MIG-15  last  March,  is  an 
inspiring  example  of  what  may  be  done 
throughout  the  Soviet  dominated  Polish 
Almy  and  Air  Force. 

Pilot  Jarecki  refers  to  his  fellow  pilots 
of  the  Polish  Air  Force  as  "radishes'* — 
red  on  the  outside  but  white  inside. 
When  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
these  Poles  to  esca^ie  to  freedom,  they 
will  surely  sieae  ik 
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If  we  create  R«e  VtiBUb  ttOhtuf 
unite— sroimd  aod  air— we  can  vMpeek 
the  def  eetione  to  tlie  Weit  to  tncreaee 
rapidly. 

We  are  already  very  late  In  gettlng^ 
theee  national  military  unite  started. 
They  were  authorlKd  almost  2  years  ago. 
We  should  proceed  now  on  this  project 
without  further  delay. 

I  Include  herewith  an  article  fay  nan- 
cis  Jarecki  which  aivwared  in  the  July 
1853  issue  of  the  Air  Force  magairine: 


Wkat  It  llBAira  Tk>  Bb  A  Ba»  JMr  PiLor— A 
mo  FtLOT^  8ic«T  or  Lira 
Xaow  Ocmttxm 


(By  RAndMCk  JUrecld) 

Tlie  flnt  thlxkg  to  renwmbcr  when  you  are 
tattlzag  Bbaat  tbm  FoUah  sir  force  Is  tttat  It 
Is  PolUh  m  n*iiM  only.  It  equliuiiant  U  Bue- 
slan.  Ita  trmlxUng  la  Bwealnn,  and  an  In- 
creasing number  of  Ita  staff  oOoars  are  Bua- 
alan.  The  Btwalam  wear  Polish  ualtonas 
and  tbe  Beds  try  to  prascrre  tbe  fiction  of 
aa  Independent  Ptdiah  air  force  but  many 
of  theee  Buaslan  oOoers  cannot  eren  apeak 
Polish.  And  they  have  a  virtual  mcHK^jtoly 
on  high  rank.  It  is  aloaoat  tmpoeslbla  for  a 
Pole  to  be  promoted  beyond  captain;  in  fact 
there  Is.  to  my  knowledge,  only  one  PoUab 
colonel  In  the  entire  Polish  air  force. 

To  the  BiisBlane  the  air  force  is  the  elite 
arm  of  the  military  forces.  This  attitude  is 
reflected  in  many  ■mmjm.  Wot  eaample.  as  an 
air  force  lieutenant  and  a  Jet  pilot  I  received 
three  times  as  much  pay  (about  S300  a 
month)  as  I  would  if  I  had  been  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  army.  In  addition  I  got  the 
equivalent  of  $10  a  day  subsistence.  There 
was  no  flying  pay  as  such,  merely  higher 
base  pay  and  aDowanoes.  My  military  pay 
was  tax-free.  I  had  only  to  pay  my  dues  tn 
the  Communist  Party. 

We  pilota  also  got  special  food,  clothing, 
and  housing  which  wss  of  better  quauty 
than  nonflylng  peisonnel  were  given  and 
much,  much  better  than  what  wae  avatlabte 
to  civilians.  All  military  p«>rymT>^  bave 
special  purchase  privllegee  In  military  stores 
where  things  are  sold  that  are  imavatlable  to 
the  civilian  population — such  as  good  shoes, 
clothing,  linen,  coffee,  pepper,  milk,  cocoa. 
and  other  luzuriea.  Some  things  like  oranges 
and  lemons  are  Juat  zu>t  available  at  aB.  I 
remember  one  time  I  began  having  trouble 
with  my  gums.  They  were  bleeding  and 
causing  me  much  pain.  The  dentist  told 
me  I  had  aeurry.  that  I  needed  more  vitamin 
C.  He  said  I  should  eat  citrus  fruits,  if  I 
could  find  them.  I  went  to  my  commanding 
ofllcer  with  my  problem.  He  laughed  In  my 
face  and  said.  "Don't  you  know,  comrade, 
that  oranges  and  lemons  are  only  capitalistic 
Inventions?" 

Another  example  of  the  Importance  the 
Riusians  place  on  the  air  arm  Is  the  fact 
that  It  gets  special  attention  as  far  as  politi- 
cal indoctrination  is  concerned.  As  in  Rus- 
sia, each  squadron  haa  tta  "political  ofltoer." 
His  job  Is  to  conduct  weekly  lectures,  rallies, 
and  discussions  on  political  subjects.  He  is 
also  on  the  alert  few  any  signs  of  subversive 
thinking  or  acting.  Political  olBcers  as  a 
rule  get  fast  promotion.  They  are  rarely 
flyers  although  they  have  the  same  privileges 
as  a  flyer. 

Another  sign  of  the  special  attention  a 
pilot  gets  In  the  Red  air  force  is  the  fact 
that  at  Polish  air  bases  the  officers  eat  In 
flve  separate  messes.  The  loweat  mess  con- 
sists of  ground  ofllcers — admlnlstrattve  peo- 
ple. The  second  Is  made  up  of  technicians. 
The  third  is  flying  personnel  who  are  not 
actiuOly  pilots.  The  fourth  category  Is 
pilots,  and  the  fifth  consists  of  Jet  pilots, 
the  true  elite.  The  exception  in  the  Polish 
air  force  is  that  Russian  offloen,  whether 
they  are  pilots  or  not,  always  eat  In  the  pilots' 
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peraoBa  wtth  a  eteaa  polltfeal  past 

epted  as  offtoera  in  the  PoUah  air 

Par  taaaapilB,  I  bad  to  conceal  the 

my  father  had  been  an  oflkser  In 

PoUah  Army,  or  I  would  not  have 

I  llowed  to  fiy.    I  would   have  been 

unreliable,"  as,  indeed.  I  was. 

3ad. 

Iflots  and  air-crew  members  are  volun- 

Uke  the  American   Ah*   Force,  the 

Relieve  that  you  cannot  force  a  man 

Itntj  have  no  trouble  fining  their 

since  the  special  privileges  alone  offer 

Incentive. 

the  $100,000  reward  offered  in 
for  delivery  of  a  MIO  to  the  U.  N. 
Is  a  good  idea.    X  myself  had  no  re- 
mind whax  1  escaped  from  Poland, 
wanted  to  get  away.    And  no  such 
has  yet  been  offered  in  Kurope.    I 
that  if  the  offer  were  made  in  Bu- 
would   have  a  good   psychological 
satellite  air  forces.    Tou  might  not 
more  lOO's.  but  the  Russians  would 
1  he  defensive.    They  would  begin  spe- 
measurea.  ground  fliers  who  did 
cranpletely  reliable,  and  a  general 
of  oonfualon  and  suspicion  would 
Rtun  my  own  experience,  I  know 
Red  political  ofllcers  would  answer 
reward.    They  would  say  to  the  pilots, 
nnnot    trust    the    capltaUstlo    war- 
They  only  want  to  make  a  fool 
In  the  flrst  place,  if  you  try  to 
we  win   shoot  you   down.    Xf   you 
away,  the  Western  nations  wUl  shoot 
a  spy.  or  pitt  you  tn  JaU.    Rest  as- 
hey  win  cheat  you  ot  your  so-called 
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that  many  more  Polish   pilots 

ipe  if  they  could.    But  it  will  be 

uuder  to  do  so  now  that  two  of  us 

away.    X  am  certainly  not  an  ex- 

But  for  one  thing,   they  do  not 

ust  where  to  go  nor  what  kind  of  re- 

they  would  get.    And.  as  more  yoimg 

come  along,  who  do  not  remember 

fe  was  like  before  communlam,  the 

hey  win  be  Indoctrinated.    Now  most 

■Mes  caU  ourselvea  "radishee."     We 

on  the  outside  but  white  inside.    As 

ypuths  are  Indoctrinated  this  wUl  not 

Tto>e  la  on  the  aide  at  the  Beds. 

lespect. 

polish  Bed  air  force  Is  growing.    Its 

erganlytlon  is  like  this— a  flight  of  3  planee 

.    J .  4  planes  make  up  a  klucs  (no  Kng- 

eq  ilvalent — the  editors) ,  S  kluca  equal 

on.  3  squadrons  make  up  a  regl- 

regiments   an  air  division,  and  S 

dlv^rions  constitute  a  corpa.     The  flrst 

Just  being  established.    It  is  even- 

]  ilanned  to  have  3  corps  In  the  Polish 
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as  X  know,  there  are  no  Polish  pnots 

the  Beds  in  Korea.    But  I  was  told 

were  many  Russian  pilots  there. 

X  have  heard  Russian  otBcers  describe 

in  Korea  to  young  Polish  pUots. 

moetly  of  how  tl^  shoot  down 

There  Is  no  talk  of  batUes  between 

<nd  Sabres. 

iplnk  there  are  two  main  reasons  you 

_  down  more  IflO's  in  Korea  than 

toeing  Sabrea.    One  is  your  electronic 

t.    The  mechanical  gyro  sight  In  the 

1  K>t  good  for  defleeUoa  shooting.    But 

reason  is  the  training  of  your 
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a  pUot  in  a  lOO  squadron,  yet  X 

less  than  150  hours  in  the  air.    Of 

were  In  conventional  airplanes  in 

unit.    Then  I  was  assigned  to  a 

unit  where  I  got  5  hours  in  a  a-place 

T— a  training  version  of  the  MIO 

your  T-33.     After  that  X  had  40 

a  lOO  before  X  eecaped. 

that  moet  of  the  Red  pilota  flying 

probably  had  about  the  same  kind 

~    That  Is  no  match  for  Amerlcaa 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  cAurOKMU 


IN  THB  8BNATB  OP  ISB  TTNirVD  BTATSB 

Wednesday,  Jvitf  1, 19S3 

ISr.  KNOWLAND.  Ifr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric(»b  an 
address  on  the  subject  Let  Our  Constitu- 
tion Be  Supreme,  delivered  by  my  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KtrcHnl.  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
at  the  State  convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Department  of  Calt- 
f  omia.  on  June  21  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  priixted  in  the  Raooat, 
as  follows: 

LcT  OuB  CoMSTrrrmoH  Bs  Supbsmb 

(By    United    Statee    Senator    THoaus    B. 
KuCBSL.  of  Callfomia) 

Commander  KeU,  members  o<  the  Vetaraaa 
of  Foreign  Wars,  ladles  and  gentleman.  It  la 
with  a  deep  sense  of  honor  that  X  respond  to 
the  invitation  from  your  department  com- 
mander to  speak  before  this  eonvantlan  of 
the  Veterana  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  cannot  tail 
you  the  pride  I  have  in  returning  to  my  na- 
tive Callfomia  as  a  Ifsmber  of  the  flanaU 
of  the  United  Statee.  During  aU  the  balanee 
of  my  life  I  shall  have  an  abiding  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  to  partletpate  la  the 
Ck>vernment  of  our  beloved  country. 

You  hold  yoiir  department  coovbUob  this 
year  in  the  community  which  la  the  bome  of 
my  senior  colleague  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statee.  There  is  no  more  able  pa- 
triot to  be  found  in  any  branch  at  our  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  than  our  fellow  Oallfomian 
and  fellow  veteran,  the  acting  aujorlty 
leader,  United  Statee  Senator  Wilusm  F. 
Knowx^nd.  I  bring  you  hie  greetlnga.  and 
I  am  swe  with  your  permlsaion  I  oiay  re- 
turn yours  to  him. 

Commander  KeU.  theee  are  dreadfully  Im- 
portant days  through  which  our  country  and 
the  world  are  passing.  In  the  coaoparattvely 
short  history  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
had  from  the  beginning  recurriag  periods  of 
danger  and  of  struggle,  but.  with  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  we  have  withstood  each  new 
assault  upon  our  freedom,  and  we  have  gone 
on  to  achieve  the  greatnees  and  the  strength 
we,  as  a  Naticm.  enjoy  in  the  aoth  oentttry. 
Those  who  have  gone  before  us  In  this  land 
have  bequeathed  to  us  a  magnificent  system 
of  Oovemment  and  of  society,  which  each 
of  us  sho\ild  cherish  as  our  beet  heritage. 
Ours  is  a  legacy  of  freedom  for  every  citiaen 
quite  unlike  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  per- 
son undsr  any  other  government  at  this  cr 
any  other  time.  The  thread  of  freedom  has 
remained  tmbroken  from  ITZS  to  1058.  Be- 
lief in  God  has  been  our  country's  creed,  aod 
progress  our  country's  guide. 

I  q>eak  to  you  today  aa  one  who  la  rela- 
tively new  in  the  Senate  of  the  Ualted 
Statee.  I  cannot,  therefore,  call  upon  any 
long  experience  in  our  Federal  Oovemment 
on  the  matter  which  I  desire  particularly  to 
discuss  with  you.  Bather,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  speak  wtth  you  as  one  American  citiaen 
to  another  upon  an  American  problem.  As 
a  citiaen.  I  devoutly  hope  ttiat  the  American 
Ubertlee  which  you  and  I  have  enjoyed  wiU 
continue  in  perpetuity.  As  a  dtiasn.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  with  the  growing  posst- 
bUity,  indeed  the  growing  probabUlty,  that 
our  relationships  with  foreign  nations  may 
be,  as  time  goee  by,  the  basia  of  denying  to 
otir  people  that  which  we  have  pretty  iml- 
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formly  believed  is  constltutlonaUy  guaran- 
teed to  us. 

Pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  proposed  resolution  to  amend  the  Amer- 
lean  Constitution.  It  would  remove  any 
doubt  that  that  document  remains  the  cor- 
nerstone of  American  Uberty.  It  would 
preserve  the  constltutiooally  guaranteed 
rights  of  American  citisens  and  States,  as  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  enjoyed  them 
since  our  country  was  founded,  and  it  would 
prevent  treatiee  and  international  agree- 
ments from  imdermining  them.  It  wotild 
say,  in  a  word.  "Uet  our  Constitution  be 
supreme." 

The  resolution  concerns  treaties  and  agree- 
ments into  which  this  Nation  may  enter  with 
foreign  nations.  If  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives,  it  wiU 
then  be  sent  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
Statee.  If  within  7  years  thereafter,  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislative  bodies  were  to 
ratify  it,  it  would  become  a  part  €)t  the 
Constitution.  Tou  and  I  and  every  dtisen 
in  this  land  wlU  play  a  part  in  such  a  ded- 
elon.  Certainly,  every  citiaen  in  the  land 
has  a  stake  in  seeing  that  the  right  decision 
Is  made.  The  amendment  of  our  Consti- 
tution is  a  deeply  serious  ihatter.  It  should 
be  accomplished  only  where  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  It  Is  clear,  and  <mly  after  the 
people  of  oxir  country  beUeve  It  to  be  the 
course  to  pursue. 

I  bdieve  in  the  wisdom  at  the  propoeed 
constitutional  amendment.  X  am  one  ot  the 
co-authors  of  it.  along  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  KMOvruitD.  The  many  arguments 
in  its  tnwor  appear  to  me  to  be  irresistible. 

X/et  me  quote  first  from  article  8  of  the 
American  Constitution:  "Tbis  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
Shan  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and 
•11  treatiee  made,  or  which  shaU  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
shaU  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  •  •  • 
Anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.** 
Thus,  a  treaty,  or  an  tntemational  agree- 
ment, under  the  Constitution  is  equally  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  Congrees. 

In  the  ITSO's  when  the  Constitution  was 
being  drafted  and  adopted  by  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  there  were  some  who  were  gravely 
concerned  with  this  treaty  provision.  In 
178S,  Patrick  Henry  issued  a  warning  to  his 
fenow  patriots:  "Sure  I  am,"  he  said,  "as 
treatiee  are  made,  infringing  oiur  Ubertlee.  it 
Will  be  too  late  to  say  that  our  constitutional 
rights  are  violated." 

The  Constitution  was,  however,  adopted, 
and  the  Bill  of  Bights,  the  flrst  10  amend- 
ments to  it — you  remember  them — were 
adopted  3  years  thereafter,  and  during  the 
ensuing  century  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coiu-t  on  many  occasions  attempted  to  set 
at  rest  Patrick  Henry's  fears.  For  example, 
In  ISSa  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans  v.  United 
Stmte$  (10  Peters  803),  the  Court  said,  "Con- 
gress cannot  by  legislation  enlarge  the  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  nor  can  it  be  enlarged  un- 
der the  treatymaking  powers."  ftom  time 
to  time  thereafter  the  Court  zelterated  ita 
beUef  tn  this  view. 

In  1890,  in  the  eaee  of  Geofrop  v.  Bigga 
(138  U.  S.  258).  the  Court  said,  "It  woxUd 
not  be  contended  that  It  (meaning  the  treaty 
power)  extended  so  far  as  to  axithorize 
what  the  Constitution  forbids,  at  a  change 
In  the  character  of  the  Oovemment.  or  in 
that  of  any  of  the  States,  or  a  cession  of 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter, 
without  its  consent." 

A  third  of  a  century  ago  the  Supreme  Ooxirt 
began  to  change  its  position.  At  that  time 
Congress  passed  a  law  regulating  the  killing 
of  migratory  birds.  The  lower  Federal  courta 
found  that  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  an 
unwarranted  Interference  with  the  sovwelgn- 
ty  of  the  SUtes  and  of  the  people.    There- 


after, our  Oovemment  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  <lreat  Britain  respecting  migratory 
Mrds,  that  Is  to  say,  entered  Into  an  inter- 
national agreement  on  exactly  the  same  sub- 
ject. Congress  a  second  time  passed  the 
same  law.  This  thne  the  Supreme  Court 
determined  that  since  the  international 
agreement  was  vaUd,  the  congressional  stat- 
ute enacted  piirsuant  to  terms  of  that  treaty 
was  likewise  valid  as  a  "necessary  and  proper 
means  to  execute  the  powers  of  the  Govem- 
B»ent."  Here,  for  the  first  time,  our  highest 
Court  decided  that,  under  a  treaty.  Congress 
could  pass  laws  which  the  Constitution  Itself 
did  not  authorise  Congrees  to  enact.  And 
thus  what  Congress  could  not  do  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  began  to 
appear  that  Congress  could  do  iinder  the 
terms  of  a  treaty.  What  the  Supreme  Court 
had  said  In  the  early  days  began  to  be  tossed 
aside. 

Then,  Just  3  years  ago.  here  in  our  own 
State  of  Callfomia,  a  decision  of  the  District 
Court  of  Appeals  catapulted  this  question 
into  the  open  and  dramatised  more  than  ever 
before  this  new,  diametrically  different 
philosophy  involved  in  constitutional  inter- 
pretation, llie  fears  of  Patrick  Henry  came 
crashing  down  through  the  years. 

In  1950,  one  of  our  State  appellate  courts 
had  before  it  a  Callfomia  statute  adopted  by 
the  people  of  our  State.  Tbe  court  struck 
the  Callfomia  statute  down,  as  was  its  right 
to  do,  but  here  is  the  startling  aspect  of  its 
decision:  It  struck  it  down  because,  it  said, 
the  statute  was  in  conflict  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Unanimously,  this 
three-man  appellate  court  annoiuiced  that  a 
sovereign  State  of  tbe  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica could  not  legislate  in  conflict  with  a 
treaty. 

Tlie  decision  was  appealed  and  thereaftei; 
the  State  Supreme  Court  reversed  it.  but  It 
did  so  on  grounds  of  unconstitutionality, 
that  is  to  say,  it  found  the  CaUIomia  statute 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sates  (14Ch  amendment). 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  such  a  co\u-t  de- 
cision, so  long  as  the  test  of  validity  of  our 
rights,  our  liberties  or  our  laws,  is  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution.  "We  are  satisfied."  said 
the  CaUf  omia  supreme  qourt.  **  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter  provisions  were  not  in- 
tended to  supersede  existing  domestic  legis- 
lation, and  we  cannot  hold  that  they  op- 
erate to  InvaUdate  the  California  statute." 

Even  here,  however,  my  fellow  Americans, 
you  and  I  can  see  the  danger.  Our  State 
court  forthrightly  heM  that  in  its  opinion 
it  was  not  intended  that  this  particular 
treaty  should  wipe  out  a  California  law. 
What  the  intention  of  a  treaty  may  be.  there- 
fore, is  the  sole  criterion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  will  supersede  American  domestic  law. 
And  people  wlU  difler.  Just  as  Judges  will 
differ,  on  the  intention  which  lies  Iiehlnd 
written  agreements.  In  one  Instance,  for 
example,  the  United  Statee  Supreme  Coiirt, 
interpreting  a  treaty,  found  the  intention 
to  be  one  way.  only  to  reverse  Itself  com- 
pletely 4  years  later  In  another  matter  in- 
volving the  selfsame  treaty. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  future  of  America, 
win  anybody  know  whether  or  when  a  treaty 
overrules  bis  dcxnestic  rights?  The  only  an- 
swer Is  that  it  will  require  a  Judicial  or  other 
determination  of  what  the  intention  is,  rec- 
ognising, all  tbe  whUe,  that  subseuently  the 
intention  may  by  others  l>e  found  to  be  en- 
tirely different.  But  the  simple  basic  ques- 
tion remains  for  you  and  me  to  decide: 
Should  any  treaty  or  foreign  agreement  be 
permitted  to  change  the  provisions  of  oiir 
Federal  Constitution?  To  that  question.  Z 
believe  and  hope  the  answer  wUl  be  a  thuo- 
deroiw  "No." 

Do  you  remember  Just  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  when  Presidential  aelzure  of  the 
ateel  industries  came  before  the  United 
Statca  Supreiae  Court  on  the  quetion  of  in- 


herent Presidential  power?     A  nuOority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided that  such  a  seisure  was  unwarranted 
and  not  within  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President.    But  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court,  with  the  approval  of  two  other  mem- 
bers, in  a  minority  decision,  argued  that  the 
X>resident  ought  to  be  able  to  seize  that  in- 
dustry, not   because  of  any  constitutional 
power,  but  tiecaxise  treaties  this  Nation  had 
entered  into  enlarged   the  President's   au- 
thority.   I  suggest  to  the  people  of  America 
that  at  some  futxire  time  enough  members 
of  that  Court,  very  conceivably,  could  fol- 
low the  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  and 
could  change,  that  much  more,  the  tradi- 
tional theory  of  Government  In  this  country. 
Do  you  remember  the  so-called  tidelands 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in    1947?     Time   and   again,    the   Supreme 
Court  of  our  country  during  all  our  history 
stated  its  t>elief  that  California  owned  sub- 
merged lands  within  her  boundaries.     But 
that  was  in  other  days  and  at  other  times, 
and  suddenly  it  an  changed.     In  1947  tbe 
Supreme   Court   decided   we   did   not   own 
them.    Cannot  an  analogy  be  made  here? 
Indeed,   is   not   the   analogy   clear   on   the 
record?    In  the  early  days  the  Court  indi- 
cated on  many  occasions  that  treaties  can- 
not change  tbe  Constitution,  and  then  as 
I  have  outlined,  the  Court  began  to  change 
its  mind.    I  do  not  argue  here  which  is  the 
correct  interpretation  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion.   I  do  argue  that  an  amendment  ought 
to  be  adopted,  so  no  Covut  or  Government  or' 
person  at  home  or  abroad  wlU  have  cause  to 
misunderstand. 

In  a  speech  last  year  in  LoxilsviUe,  Ky.,  Ifr. 
John  Foster  DuUes.  now  Secretary  of  State, 
summed  it  up  in  these  words:  "The  treaty- 
making  power  is  an  extraordinary  power. 
liable  to  abuse.  Treaties  make  international 
law  and  also  they  make  domestic  law.  Un- 
der our  Constitution,  treaties  become  tha 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  lliey  are.  indeed. 
more  supreme  than  ordinary  laws,  for  oon- 
gresslonal  laws  are  invalid  If  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  Constitution,  whereas  treaty 
law  can  override  the  Constitution.  Treaties, 
for  example,  can  take  powers  away  from  the 
Congress  and  give  them  to  the  President; 
they  can  take  powers  away  from  the  Statea 
and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Government  or 
to  some  International  body,  and  they  can  cut 
across  the  rights  given  the  people  by  tbe  con- 
sUtutlonal  Bill  of  Bights." 

I  don't  want  treaties  to  cut  across  any. 
rights  of  American  citisens  which  our  Con-' 
stltutlon  and  our  BUl  of  Bights  guarantee  to 
them.  X  want  the  liberties  you  and  I  enjoy 
as  citisens  of  this  Nation  today  to  remain  for 
thoae  who  live  after  us.  That  Is  the  reascm 
for  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
and  that  is  why  I  believe  It  to  be  my  duty  to 
urge  Its  adoption. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  nations 
of  the  world  where  a  treaty  becomes  the  do- 
mestic law  of  the  land  inunediately  upon  ita 
ratification.  In  Great  Britain,  to  the  con- 
trary, treaties  which  affect  private  rights  or 
which  would  require  for  their  enforcement 
a  modification  of  the  British  common  law 
or  of  a  British  statute  must  receive  legisla- 
tive approval  by  the  Parliament.  Otherwise. 
they  do  not  have  the  force  of  law  within  the 
Empire.  As  I  shaU  demonstrate,  in  a  moment, 
our  proposed  amendment  wui  provide  ex-. 
actly  the  same  safeguards  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  British  Government  ent«« 
into  a  treaty  which  involves  a  change  in  the 
laws  of  Bnglazul.  the  British  Oovemment 
must  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament  before 
it  operates  aa  a  law  of  Great  Britain.  In 
Swltaerland.  imder  certain  oonditiana,  the 
people  themselves  have  a  rlc^t  to  vote  di- 
rectly on  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Inter- 
national agreemente.  In  France,  treaties 
which  wouM  modify  Fteoch  internal  laws 
must  be  ratified  by  the  legislative  branch 
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btftve  becoming  fliuL   Vfhj  Aould  this  not 
IM  Xh»  rula  In  our  own  ooimtry? 

No  American  daalrea  to  taanutrlng  our  FMl- 
eral  Oovenunent  In  bar  <<*^""gi»  with  other 
n>tton«.  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  who  do  not 
want  constltutlonaUT  guaranteed  rights 
taken  from  them  under  Intespretatlona  of 
treaties  by  our  courts.  To  them  X  say.  lend 
your  active  support  to  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

I  come  now  to  the  proposed  text  of  the 
resolution  pending  In  the  Senate  to  ^rvn*1 
the  American  Constitution. 

Section  1  of  the  resolution  provides:  "A 
provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts  with 
this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any  force 
or  effect." 

There,  fellow  Americans.  Is  a  simple,  direct, 
and  unequivocal  assertlcm  that  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  remains  supreme.  It  is  In 
line  with  th»  early  cases  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  prevents 
the  happening  of  that  against  which  Patrick 
Henry  warned.  It  state*  In  a  fashion  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood  that  whatever  our 
international  agreements  may  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, they  shall  not  control  the  Constitution, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  Constitution  "i^^il 
control  them. 

Section  a  of  the  resolution  provides:  "A 
treaty  shall  become  effective  as  internal  law 
tn  the  United  States  only  through  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  valid  In  the  abeenoe  of 
a  treaty.- 

Here  In  clear  language  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  no  treaty  shall  affect  the  Internal 
law  of  our  country,  unless  Congress  acts  and 
onless.  also,  the  action  of  Oosigress  Is  consti- 
tutlonaL    It  eliminates  any  question  as  to 
whether  a  treaty  Is  intended  to  supersede 
domestic  law.    Judicial  guessing  games  will 
no  longer  be  neoeseary.    It  will  dononstrate 
to  the  world  that  treaties  entered  Into  by 
ntm  United  States  will  not  be  binding  on  the 
States  of  this  Union  or  on  our  people,  in  the 
Held  of  internal  law.  until  Cbngress  or  the 
SUte  legislatures  may  pass  appropriate  «m- 
stltutlonal  l^islatlon.    It  appUee  to  Ameri- 
cans exactly  the  same  protection  which  the 
Ingllsh   system   gives   to  Kigllsh   dtiaens. 
Treaties  may  be  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  nation,  but 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  restrict  or  con- 
fine or  eliminate  the  Ubertles  and  the  rights 
of  48  States,  nor  of  159  mlllkm  Americans, 
guaranteed  to  them  by  our  Vsdnml  C<m- 
stitutlon. 

Section  3  of  the  reeohitlon  provides:  -Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  regulate  all  execu- 
tive and  other  agreements  with  any  foreign 
power  or  international  organization.  All 
■uch  agreements  shaU  be  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations Imposed  on  treaties  by  this  article."* 

Sometimes.  In  recent  years,  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  has  entered  Into 
foreign  agreements,  now  and  then  in  secret, 
which  did  not  constitute  treaties  tn  the 
elassle  definition  of  that  term,  in  those  In- 
stances the  constitutional  reqiUrement  of 
Senate  ratllleatlan  was  by-passed.  The  words 
•Taita"  and  "Potsdam"  Indicate  to  the  Am^ 
lean  people  examplee  of  this  type  of  commit- 
ment made  by  this  country  with  foreign  pow- 
er*, which  many  believe  should  not  have  been 
made,  and  many  more  believe  would  not  have 
been  made,  had  the  peo{de  and  the  Congress 
known  of  them  In  advance.  This  last  sec- 
tion of  the  pn^Meed  amendment  thus  pro- 
Tldee  that  any  kind  of  agreement  on  the 
perto*  the  united  States  with  any  foreign 
power  or  group  shall  be  subject  to  such  Uws 
aa  may  be  macted  by  tUs  Congress. 

There,  my  fellow  Americans,  is  clearlT 
stated  the  slgnlflcant  text  of  a  proposed 
change  in  our  Constitution.  If  adopted,  it 
will  provide  ^mcUo  guidtilnes  for  the  courts. 
the  le^slaUve  bodies,  and  the  ezecutiv* 
branches  of  our  Psctaral  and  State  Oovem- 
menta.  It  follows  the  logic  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ftwon:  "In  quactlons  of  power,  let  no  more 


be  said  4f  confidence  in  man.  but  bind  ^^w« 
mischief  by  the  chains  ol  the 
OonsU    *"      " 

It  is  efear.  it  aaems  to  me.  that  the  preeent 
method  bt  negotiating  treatise  and  ratify 
Ing  thatt  Is  left  imtouched  by  the  amend- 
ment, irnder  Ita  provtslons  the  President 
of  the  C  olted  States  and  ths  Senate  of  the 
United  states  may  conclude  any  treaty, 
otherwls  i  valid  iwder  the  Constitution,  on 
any  sub:  act  whatsoevM.  it  will  not  in  any 
manner  iflect  International  compacts  of  any 
kind,  pn  ivldlng.  however,  that  they  do  not 
make  internal  law  for  the  United  States. 
That  wl  1  remain  our  own  concern.  The 
pec^iie  an  America  under  It  will  be  regulated 
by  laws  o  r  Congress  exactly  as  thsy  have  been 
In  the  p  1st.  and  as  they  should  be  in  ths 
future.  Ihey  wlU  not  be  regulated  in  the 
domestic  field  through  any  trapdoor  ap- 
plication of  a  foreign  agreement,  secret  or 
otherwiw  .  And  the  people  of  this  land  will 
have  wn  ten  Into  the  Constitution,  in  this 
transoew  lently  Important  field,  clear  and 
unequlvceal  constitutional  directions  for 
them  to   oUow. 

Less  tt  an  a  century  ago.  the  Issue  of  fre  »- 
men  stir  -ed  and  shook  this  Nation  almost 
to  the  weaklng  point.  But  thU  Nation 
•tood.  I  nd  the  Issue  finally  was  resolved  in 
behalf  a  freedom  by  adoption  of  the  13th 
amendnMnt  to  our  Constitution  abollsh- 
Iztg  slavsry.  m  his  successful  stri^le 
to  prasei  ve  ronstitutlonal  government  In 
the  Unit  Id  States.  Abraham  Lincoln,  hi  a 
moving  1  nd  inspiring  srtrlrsss  spoke  ot  fi- 
delity to  his  native  land.  I  conclude  with 
hii  words ;  "If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me 
elevate  m  id  expand  to  thoee  dimensions  not 
Wholly  va  iworthy  of  ita  Almighty  Architect. 
It  is  when  I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my 
country  «  •  •.  Here,  without  contemplat- 
ing conMqoencss.  before  High  Heaven  and 
in  the  f ice  of  the  world.  I  swear  eternal 
fideU^  to  the  Just  cause,  as  I  deem  It.  of  ths 
land  of  m  r  life,  my  Uberty.  and  my  love.** 
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H^N.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M>Hs>cHua«ris 

IN  THI  ^OUSS  OP  RSPRKZNTATIVXB 

rridav,  June  26,  1953 

LA^JE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
follow  ing  editorial  fnmi  the  National 
he  Stars  and  Stripes: 

IWDXPSWexWUX   DAT 

On  flatui  day  the  people  of  America  will  ob- 
serve the  177th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of   our  Declaration   of   Independence.     Al- 
though It  was  not  until  early  August  that 
the  90  slgikers  of  that  immortal  document 
had  fearlea  d«  affixed  theh-  slgnaturea  to  the 
parchment  it  was  on  July  4.  1776  that  the 
Oontinenta  Congress  declared  this  to  be  a 
free  and  independent  Republic  and  deter- 
~'—^  '"■  policies  to  be  followed  by  t^ 
nation.  Regardlees  of  the  knowl- 
edge that   fears  of  conflict  and  bloodshed 
must  be  fa  led  before  even  the  hope  of  free- 
dom   ooul4    be    secured,    our    tonttthtn 
etei^Md  foth   boldly  to  accept  the  tasks 
which  bega  a  a  revolution  against  continued 
bondage  az  d  to  east  themselves  free  from 
the  paymeo  t  of  homage  to  XngUnd.    They 
were  patrlo  s  who  refused  to  oonform  to  the 
rule  the  nuittMr  country  had  litid  down  for 


Nearly  two  centuries  later  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  ssems  to  be  undergo- 
ing spasms  of  weakness  and  to  be  suffering 
a  hysterta  altogether  foreign  to  the  charac- 
teristics upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded 
and  whloh  permitted  It  to  become  a  world 
leader  and  champion  of  the  downtrodden. 
These  are  not  as  easily  defined  as  they  are 
apparent,  and  they  are  doubtless  a  general 
result  of  the  aftermath  of  wars,  but  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  all  dtiaens 
and  some  distinctions  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween fact  and  fancy  as  we  look  back  upon 
nearly  nine  generations  of  comparative  con- 
tentment even  as  ws  look  forward  into  the 
miste  of  future  uncertainty.  For  the  welfare 
of  all  cltUsens  lies  at  stake  In  the  outcome 
of  dlstxirbing  world  problems  which  now  be- 
set us.  and  the  cherished  Independence 
handed  down  to  us  by  daring  men  may  well 
be  lost  unices  the  Issues  are  to  be  clearly 
understood. 

It  seems  to  this  observer  that  the  Inteteste 
of  all  veterans  are  at  stake  In  the  fog  sur- 
rounding both  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
as  they  mark  Independence  Day  this  year. 
We  think  that  we  have  rtlsnisscd  sufldeatly 
for  the  time  being  the  direct  treatment  at 
thoee  who  have  contributed  moat  liberally 
to  the  country's  safety  in  years  of  war.  and 
our  hope  is  that  this  nwMt  important  Issue 
is  on  the  way  to  being  resolved  in  aeoord 
with  a  long  standing  policy  of  llberaUty  to 
thoee  who  have  preeerved  the  Nation  ft«d 
to  the  dependente  of  their  honored  O—A, 
because  no  nation  can  be  expected  to  sur- 
vive if  it  forgete  ite  duty  to  Ite  defenders, 
and  parsimony  is  not  and  never  has  been 
an  Ideal  that  will  attract  new  patrlota  to  the 
colors  in  hours  of  special  need.  In  the  be- 
lief that  coste  wlU  not  be  a  deterrent  to  fair- 
ness, we  turn  Instead  in  this  comment  t« 
other  major  questions  and  we  do  not  treat 
with  them  necessarily  in  the  order  of  their 
Importance.  They  are  the  national  security, 
the  propoeed  armlstlcs  In  Korea  and  the  so- 
called  book-burning  Incident  about  which 
so  much  is  currently  being  heard.  We  feel 
that  they  are  Interrelated  subjecto  and  that 
their  proper  solution  means  the  rise  or  faU 
of  continued  freedom  among  our  people. 

None  of  us  can  be  »<^»ftlntfid  fully  with 
the  facte  surrounding  existing  debate  con- 
oeming  the  national  defense.    For  security 
reasons  much  knowledge  Is  being  withheld 
from  the  puMlc,  and  yet  there  are  raging 
differencea  of  opinion  A>n  Capitol  HIU,  after 
months  of  secret  hearings,  as  to  how  many 
billions  of   dollars   must   be   spent   in   the 
coming  fiscal  year  to  provide  adequately  for 
our  military  needs.    One  school  of  thoiKht 
supplied  by  thoee  closest  to  the  fighting  man 
contends   that   there  has  been   no   change 
whatever  in  the  intentions  of  the  Soviets^ 
that  the  Reds  are  still  sworn  to  world  con- 
quest and  that  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
preeent  adminlstraUon  Is  insuOden).     An- 
other  Is   that  the   propoeed   expenditures, 
together  with  a  hxjge  backlog  of  appropria- 
tions in  reserve.  Is  as  miich  or  more  than 
can  be  tpent  IntelllgenUy  over  the  coming 
year.    Both  sides  have  their  champions  and 
for  want  of  detailed  Information  we  take  no 
poslUon  In  the  controversy,  but  we  do  warn 
that  there  t  ust  be  no  cutting  of  comers 
in  the  naUbnal  security  solely  for  reasons 
of  economy  or  for  purposes  of  the  lowsring 
of  tax  payments.     That  would  mean  tam- 
pering with  the  public  safety  and  an  Invi- 
tation to  disaster  unbecoming  to  a  co»m- 
try  that  has  earned  ite  power  through  the 
eweat  and  blood  of  servicemen.     Strength 
is  the  best  bulwark  against  unprovoked  at- 
tack. 

In  Korea  a  truce  is  threatened  by  what 
eome  term  to  be  a  foolish  resistance  to 
United  Nations  terms  by  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee. 
the  arbitrary  Korean  President.  Despite 
millions  of  words  of  propaganda  being 
poured  out  through  new*  vrtildea,  the  fact 
Is  that  the  U.  N.  has  lost  a  war  there  to 


the  Communlste  and  the  United  States  has 
for  political  reasons  alone  suffered  the 
greatest  defeat  In  all  of  Ite  glorious  history. 
Perhaps  in  time  the  war  can  be  finally  won 
at  the  conference  table,  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  through 
Red  treachery  and  by  lawless  butchery. 
Rhse's  release  of  loyal  North  K(veans  and 
his  rebellion  against  truce  terms  may  be 
caUed  folly,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  folly  which 
is  the  foundation  on  which  our  own  coun- 
try was  built  and  it  Is  understandable  to 
most  Americans  in  their  chagrin  at  being 
compelled  to  bow  to  Sovtet  wishes.  There 
can  be  no  turning  back  from  ttie  policy  that 
has  been  adopted,  but  It  Is  not  in  keeping 
with  our  national  tradition. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  admirer  of 
Senator  Job  McCaxtht  to  support  at  least 
in  part  his  desire  to  rid  our  libraries  overseas 
of  books  written  by  Communlste.  and  yet 
there  has  been  built  out  of  the  book-burn- 
ing occurrence  an  issue  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  Ite  realities.  Our  President  Is  par- 
roting left-wing  nonsense  when  he  refers 
to  strangely  unintelligent  aealote  and  their 
intolerance  in  supporting  proposals  to  get  rid 
of  offensive  literature,  and  he  denies  to  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  the  very  rlghte  he  seeks 
for  others  to  express  themselves  on  contro- 
versial qusstions  when  he  attacks  the  purg- 
ers.  no  mattsr  how  unpopular  their  views 
may  be.  The  fact  Is  that  those  books  on 
the  shelves  In  libraries  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  thwe  to  reflect  accurately  the 
way  we  live  and  the  country  in  which  we 
live.  Some  patriotic  people  are  anxious  to 
maks  Us  look  like  wltat  we  are,  not  as  Com- 
munlste wish  to  picture  us,  and  they  can 
see  no  reason  why  our  taxpayers  should 
subeidlxe  backers  of  communism.  There  Is 
no  attempt  anywhere  to  prevent  anybody 
from  reading  whatever  he  deaires  nor  from 
studying.  If  he  or  she  pleases,  the  tenete 
of  the  Red  conspirators,  but  very  clever 
propagandists  are  attempting  to  Indicate 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  to 
read  are  under  attack.  That  Is  utter  fool- 
ishness, and  obviously  the  works  cemplslned 
of  have  no  place  in  our  overseas  libraries 
but  a  lot  of  one-worldCTS  and  others  with 
more  serious  motives  are  seeking  to  cause 
our  own  people  to  lose  faith  in  their  Re- 
public, something  that,  if  they  knew  it. 
would  make  our  Founding  FUthers  turn  over 
In  their  graves. 

A  great  many  folks  these  days  are  shedding 
orocodlle  tears  In  an  effort  to  enlarge  upon 
their  liberalism,  and  they  are  permitting 
themselves  use  of  language  that  is  common 
but  which  carriea  connotations  of  their  own 
liking.  We  hear  It  said  that  some  of  ova 
public  servante  are  building  a  Fascist  gov- 
ernment when  they  are  as  loyal  as  the  most 
sound  American  among  us.  Others  speak  of 
imperialism  running  rampant  wtoma  they 
must  know  the  word  is  foreign  to  all  of  our 
Ideals.  There  is  no  fascism  or  Imperiallam 
in  our  country  today,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  gaining  a  foothold  if  people 
will  learn  to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
inspired  propaganda.  We  can  read  wlaat  we 
like,  say  what  we  please  and  act  as  we  will 
within  the  oonflnes  ot  our  own  ideas  ot 
decency  and  with  due  respect  for  the  sensi- 
bilities of  others,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  those  things  with  intelligent  regard  to 
other  law-abiding  dtlsens,  if  we  would  avoid 
the  bondage  that  has  come  to  conquered 
peoples. 

President  Bsenhower  has  proclaimed  July 
4  as  a  national  day  of  penance  and  jvayer, 
and  he  has  asked  for  divine  guidance  in 
solving  the  grave  problems  before  us  while 
thanking  God  for  watching  over  our  Nation 
throughout  ite  history.  Ours  has  been  a 
magnificent  record  of  national  achievement 
based  upon  the  highest  ideals  of  freedom  and 
tolerance.  We  must  have  the  physical 
strength  to  maintain  our  liberties  and  not 
permit  temporary  emwdleney  to  weaken  our 


reaolve  to  keep  our  freedoms,  but  more  im- 
portantly, we  must  build  up  and  retain  the 
moral  force  necessary  to  distingulshd  right 
from  vrroog.  to  deal  patiently  but  firmly 
with  our  traduoers  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  call  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
bears to  give  us  the  courage  to  see  us 
through  these  disturbing  times. 


Ov  Debt  to  Philbrkk 


EXTENSION  OP  SEMABKB 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  afAssACRtrsxTTB 

ZN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBKNTATTVKS 

Ttiesdav.  June  23.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chelsea 
Record.  Chelsea.  Mass..  of  June  29. 1953: 

Thx  PHiuaicx  SXXAB 

Every  so  often  when  Hsrbert  Pl^brlck. 
noted  undercover  man  for  the  FBI  who  lived 
as  a  Communist  for  jrears,  exposes  some  of 
the  pinkos,  especially  thoee  in  our  educa- 
tional fields,  they  rise  up  and  in  oh,  so  many 
lovely  words,  attempt  to  discredit  and  smear 
PhUbrlck. 

We  suppose  that's  to  be  expected.  It's  the 
typical  Commie  technique,  and  they  only 
further  expose  themselves  by  emplojring  such 
tactics.  Most  of  them  whe  do  this  are  hid- 
ing behind  the  fifth  amendment,  and  Just 
dont  care  to  say  whether  they  ever  have  been 
or  are  now  Commvmlsts. 

Kvery  honest- to-Ood  American  owes  a  debt 
to  PhUbriek  for  whMt  he  went  throu^  and 
what  he  has  done  to  expoee  theee  rata  itx 
what  they  are — ^no-good  dtiaens  and  despic- 
able characters  who  are  so  stufrid  that  they 
are  trying  to  destroy  the  land  e^xich  la  giv- 
ing them  the  best  protection,  the  highest 
standard  of  living  and  freedom — ^none  of 
which  they  could  get  in  their  ever-loving 

land  of  5'<i— »nr»i««>f»ir» 


lo  Defease  of  tkc  State  Departaseat 


EXTENSION  OP 


HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

OrlTBW  TOBX 
IN  IBB  BOU8B  OF  R^RBSXNTATIVK 

Thursday.  June  X8,  1953 

ICr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  E^peaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r«narks,  I  insert 
at  the  request  of  a  constituent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  recently.  This  was 
written  by  a  distinguished  former  Mem- 
ber who  represented  my  district  from 
1919  to  1921,  Herbert  C.  Pdl: 

IM  Darawas  or  trx  Stxts  Dart 


to  the  Nxw  TOBK  HXaau)  Txaoitx: 

I  represented  the  United  States  as  IClnlster 
to  Portugal  for  4  ysazs  and  for  almost  a  year 
tintU  the  outbreak  of  war  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
as  Minister  to  Hungary. 

During  this  time  I  got  to  know  a  conskl- 
erahle  number  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Department  and  never  saw  one  of  whose 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  I  oould  have  the 
slightest  suspldon. 
I  have  a  niunber  of  friends  who  have  been 
sr   diplomatic   oOoers   all   their   Urea. 


These  men,  who  by  now  have  mostly  rettred» 
were  all  frequently  stationed  in  Washington, 
whsre  they  had  the  opportunity  to  know  a 
great  many  members  of  the  Department,  and 
were  often  stationed  abroad,  where  they  saw 
a  smaller  number,  but  in  great  intimacy. 

A  woildng  life  so  sp«it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly bring  into  a  man's  acquaintance  al- 
most all  of  the  regular  aOetn  of  the  State 
Department. 

I  have  asked  these  men — friends  whom  I 
know  to  be  honorable  and  intelligent — if 
they  have  ever  known  anybody  in  the  De- 
partment wboee  loyalty  to  the  country  ooukl 
be  suspected.  Zhdr  invariable  answo:  is 
"no." 

kiost  of  the  men  that  I  have  known  in  the 
Department  liave  been  conspicuously  char- 
acterlBed  by  a  devotion  to  duty  and  esprit  de 
corpe  and  real  patriotism.  Their  work  is 
often  dun,  the  stations  are  sometimes  un- 
healthy and  frequently  most  uninteresting. 

They  have  no  proqiect  of  financial  gain 
and  yet  they  continue  to  work  loyally  for 
their  country  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  lives  and  their  lutdllgenoe. 

Who  will  defend  these  men  -jnder  the  at- 
tacks of  self-seeking  politicians  mosUy  in- 
spired by  the  fear  of  lobbies  or  by  the  hope 
of  contributions? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attadu  on  the 
State  Department  tn  recent  years  have  done 
the  Government  and  the  country  a  great 
disservice.  Good,  honorable,  and  intelligent 
men  have  been  dls<xedited,  dropped  without 
honor  from  the  career  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted their  lives  at  the  bidding  ot  poUtidana 
and  without  the  slightest  proof. 

They  have  been  given  no  opportuidty  to 
Justf y  themselves  before  the  public  or  even 
before  the  D^Murtment.  In  some  cases,  Oov- 
onment  officers  have  been  urged  to  spy  on 
each  other  and  to  report — anonyntously  or 
not  as  may  be  convenient. 

Let  us  suppose  a  young  man  on  his  first 
Independent  tour  as  vice  consul  finds  the 
town  to  which  he  is  accredited  ahattered  by 
riote  started  by  Shinto  monks  resentful  of 
Communist  or  Fascist  carnation. 

He  feels  that  this  is  his  chance.  Be  writes 
an  excdlent  report  showing  wtint  was  done 
and  by  whom.  He  analyses  the  underlying 
causes  of  discontent  and  polnte  out  the 
unreaeonableness  of  one  side  or  the  othw,' 
or  of  both.  J 

Of  course,  this  report  has  to  be  sent  in 
a  few  days.  He  w(»1cs  at  it  and  Is  very 
proud  of  it.  On  his  way  to  ttom  post  oOloe. 
he  meete  an  astute  old  friend  who  pate  him 
on  the  batA  and  says:  "My  boy.  take  that 
back  and  bum  it.  Twenty  years  from  today, 
when  you  have  put  the  best  of  your  life  into 
this  career,  some  politician  in  Congress  who 
has  reoeived  contributions  from  Shinto 
monks  or  Is  sympathetic  with  the  type  of 
government  that  existe  here,  may  hear  of 
this  and  attack  you  as  a  traitor  and  ruin 
your  career.  Go  back  to  your  office  and  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  State:  'Or,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  there  are  rumors  of 
rtota  in  this  town.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
enclosing  the  daily  papers  on  the  subject. 
I  am  req>eotfully.' 

"That  is  the  kind  of  report  that  is  safe, 
and  I  advise  you  not  to  learn  any  foreign 
language  lest  you  be  accvised  of  reading  books 
which  are  subversive  and  in  any  case  are  in- 
comprehensible to  the  Senator." 

What  sort  of  a  service  can  we  expect?  Not 
only  have  a  few  good  and  honorable  men  been 
Clscredlted,  many  hsve  been  sUenced  and  an 
even  greater  ntimber  have  refused  to  Join 
the  service  which  in  the  i>ast  was  considered 
an  honor. 

The  eff(nte  of  a  group  of  politicians  to  dis- 
credit the  State  Department  for  their  own  or 
their  party's  gain  can  be  described  only  as 
low,  treacherous,  and  dishonest. 

Bbxbkbt  PsUm 

BorswUL  Juwcnoir,  N.  T..  May  27, 19S3» 
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OONCaUBSSICN  ^AL  RXiOOH0  ^  ARnENDDC' 


r^rt^nnvccrn'MAT  ■o-vnrsoT\ 


A  DmrarfAn^ 


a  sAs-fl 


Am0u 


a»IGRESSIC»  ^AL  KEO^BU  ^  API!E^aUX 


IW  MM  BMk, 
Taykff  titeM  T«  TtO  Stery 


-    ■  ■      lartau 


1^ 


I  trletf  to  fire  th«  OKMUlii*  g«a  but  tt  wooM 
not  firs,  M  I  luut  on*  cC  th«  ol 

as  obU  ttia  tettwy  •onuumdn'  to  i 
iMk  «h»  wrtrtn*  gua.    By  this, 
tk«7  «««  uttlilB  IS  pmem  c€  lay 
so  I  thnw  s  baoa  fronad*  Into  tta*  t/nmp^ 
Tbmf  Imfte  «i*nua  fettdB^towaiH  tte  vomI 

lalUTRd.    Ilto  grand*  xlyped  tte  elottili^ 

OC  of  aOOML     WhiB  tlM  I^MMd*  «»pkwi<4^> 

Um^  hoUareA  la  ■urpgi— .  Tkto  sraup  imm 
coming  from  the  side  of  my  position  tnitol- 
lag  sas*.  TbsT  onns  sIodc  a  (Mas  along 
•.path  trcBB  a  giaaa  bvk 

A  sscoatf  gRHq>  caais  tavafd  ms^  la  frcmt 
at  my  pnatUnsi  I  tbnw  a  aaeaaad  grsaada. 
Tbcy  scTMunsd  and  sewktared.  B<f  thte  thna 
tha  battsry  mmmaartsr,  Cfcptaln  Artdl.  alaog 
with  thres  snllstod  maa.  eaaaa  ap  to 
position. 

Immadlataly  a  aqasd  of  Nortti 
Iftiissa  to  our  Tsar.    THa  captain 
to  rsnuiSn  <iatot> 

Tbea  soawona  thnw  an  inmalaatiag  lumd 
grsnada.  froaa  tb*  North  Konans,  about  19 
paces  firam  oar  posttton.  It  landed  on  tlia 
grouad  and  a  flare  laeat  up,  Uke  a  torpedo 
roekat.  Ton  could  sea  i^qMoalmately  30  to 
80  yards.    Our  posttton  mw  wen  lit. 

Captain  Artell  called  tta  ezceotlTe  by 
taieplione.  aaklag  **had  anyone  tbrowa  an 
Ittumlnatlng  hand  grenade  la  ttiat  area." 
Tba  answer  was  "Ifo." 

Tharefors,  wa  knew  that  It  was  from  an 
enamy. 

Then  mortar  shells  began  to  come  in  along 
with  Illuminating  shells  that  lit  the  place 
so  brightly  natll  wa  ware  unable  to  work 
on  the  machine  gun. 

Snemy  troope  were  coming  from  our  rear 
aa  wall  as  oar  front.  Wa  fired  carbines  to 
keep  them  acatterad. 

The  enasay  fira  becana  so  Intanaa  (mor- 
tar)  X  crawled  dean  ttoa  waibaimimsit  in 
front  of  miy  marbine  gxin.  Captain  Artell 
and  the  othar  naan  reaataad  la  the  mnch 
dug  aronnd  the  machine  gun  of  the  parapet. 


TERBSatf  OP 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEmNSn 

ZH  m  BODSS  C9  RSPRSSBITAnVXS 
MondM9,  June  29, 195i 

Ifr.  8SMIK8KI.  Ifr.  Speaker,  the 
foUovlaf  story.  gk?en.  me  TertaftUm  by 
its  aatbor  fmmedlaleiy  after  his  nOmen- 
lous  escape,  may  be  of  interest  to  my 
coQeaguea. 

Corporal  Taylor's  story  follows: 

The  Mth  VMd  ArttOary  BattaUon  waa  lo. 
eated  at  Tondong  at  taw  tinia  or  tua  guerrma 
attack  on  NoeeaslMr  %  iMH^'Whleh  toak  place 
aro«adaa.aa.    IwaaantBaou^Mefe. 

ISotleed  Motfh  Bofaana  tMva  Uaealteg  vp 
the  road,  aorttk.  I  aeased  an  attad:  wa* 
a^ut  to  take  place  becanse  I  aotleed  they 
«aM  trarailBt  la  fllaa  or  •  or  T. 

'  I  <Bd  not  aea  aay  ana*  la  tlM  first  groop 
Siaiw.  Bom*  wan  <toeaaed  to  uattorm;  o«bs>B 
were  dressed  ak  alvtllaBa.  It  waa  a  hi^ 
BMenBght  aight.  «h*y  wara^taMdng  toodly; 
at  least  I  eoald  hear  tlMfa  f  rosa  my  poet. 
wMek  traa  aniamHaiaisly  75  to  MO  yard*  off 
the  road  on  highir  giuuud. 

'ThMi  the  saooad  proop  eaase  toaaud  cny 
laaoblna-gan  position.  Ihey  wars  appro>;k> 
mataly  90  yaida  behind  the  first  i^oup.  They 
X  saar  their  arma.    Tbey  had 


for 


HaaaUadtoaaato'^DoaBaoB.''  Botlooald 
not  hear  hkoa  daa  to  th*  ahel 
(Be  told  m » this  later.) 

So  at  tHi  break  oT  day.  z  fMmd 
alone  In  frc  nt  ct  Say  BMMfeilBa  gwa  porttton. 

I  could  a  «  North  Korean  troops  all  OTsr 
the  place. 

Four  Nor  h  Koreana  were  walking  towarda 
my  ma^itaM  gon.  Thay  did  not  sea  me  lying 
in  front  of  tiu  embankment,  ' 

I  hollere<]  "Halt"  as  one  stepped  down  the 
embankmai  t  tomard  me.  I  shot  him.  with 
my  last  rou  nd  of  ammo,  kllllxkg  him. 

The  otha  three,  jytdced  him  up  (I  was  5 
yards  away  iken  X  sbot  hta)  and  tan  across 
the  field  wl  tera  they  had  an  aid  station.  I 
broke  and  an  as  th^  fired  at  me  hitting 
th»froiiad  aa  I  raa.  I  looked  op  M»d  saw 
approodma*  ly  M  North  Koraaa  teoops  all 
9o|they  ordered  me  to  "throw  down 
mM>  «r  them  qpoke  broken 


arovnd. 
my 


TlMy  tied  my  haada  behind  my  badt   On* 


who  ^Mke 

X  klU  you." 

They  walked 
Kiorth  AwqlK. 
uMreh 


vokaa  SagUsh  said  "X  klU  you* 


laMttaiy  lao 


or  hi* 

wounded 


aroond  the 
and  shot  o4 
r  CMrted 

ifwmntolas 


my  watch, 
admitaa.) 


carry  hlai  on  my 

dbat  thraagh  the  lag;  and  part 

waa  ahot  ofL     Be  had  been 

d^rtog  the  attack.     A  bullet  hit 

firom  the  aOkle.    It  tntreled 

awning  out  on  the  Inside 

a  or  his  fiagets. 

thla  waandsd  man  up  la  tta- 
I  had  gone  ^ipraadaiatoly  1.000 
M  main  road.    <They  had  taken 
eatlntato  tt  took  from  90  to  80 


TXie 


irtlllery 


]  (o  fragrnffnta 
hkt  the  grou  hd  when  I 
hag  la.    Thit 


They  startei 
exploded.    X 


laid  down. 

ft  to  10  yard* 

hit  me  beoausa  Z 

theroond  oom> 

en  my  back.    My 

1  intled  when  I  picked  the  woond- 

killed  four  North  Koreans. 

running  whan  the  first  roaad 

remained  on  the  groimd^ 


The  seconLcouad 


num  polnte<l 


BM 

t  out  la 

the  field 

and 

a 

NOO.  erdend 

the  x 

nan 

to 

to 

ahaty  aa 

sak 

toplok  iq> 

a 

-White  phosphorus. 


Xt  exploded  bff  the  shoulder  of  a  RQK  de- 
serter. Zt  rl  )ped  him  to  abreds.  The  phoe- 
photrua  bora  td  some  of  the  troops  that  were 
running  bac^ 

rohalog.  aa  dr  strike  came 

They  ran  into  some  houses. 

fired  along  with  machineguns. 


Aa  they 
In  that 
Roc^Wttwam 
Z.  ntoataad   n  th^  ground.    Thla  woundsd 


to  a  house  that  was  approxi- 


mately aoo  y^rdste  the  rear  oT  the  first  group 

ths  other  North 
the  mountain 


of 

Korean 

along  with  tfiem  irere 

Thay  toa 

Itiat 

Zcaittadtliu 
mate, 

I  remained  at  this  house  along  with  this 
wounded  ma  i  until  10  o\:loek.  November  a. 
1900.    No  COS  waa  In  the  houee  when  w* 


ruimlng  up 

>  three  of  my  buddies, 
carrying  wounded  North  Bo- 
the  laat  I  eaw  of  them, 
to  the  house  he  directed 


nien  a  wodmn  came  to  the  Iwuaa  »n<i  q^yd 
Chow.  She  i  lade  sloe  and  some  ^pe  of  root 
and  some  ot  ler  stuff  resembling  cormneal. 

The  North  Korean  aldmen  Just  ^Trapped 
white  cloth  I  round  ttie  man's  wotmds  and. 
therefore.  I  ( id  not  touch  his  wounds.  Be 
was  losing  lot  i  of  blood  and  thatir  one  reason 
I  stayed  wlU  him.  He  waa  bedly  wounded 
and  through  t  all.  never  groaned  or  moaned. 

So  early  U  e  morning  of  the  Sth.  I  heard 
motors.  I  te  ok  them  to  be  tanka.  Z  eould 
not  see  theqt.    X  waa  In  the  hotMe. 

This 
to  thla  man.    But  I  could  see  her  motion 

her  hand  petaMng  la  aU       . 

called  the  ma  a.  by  name,  and  ha  hara. 


Thla  wounded  liiid  i«da  Brawimiii  to  tlM  * 
wommn  and  she  Mt  the  houaa. 

About  30  adnvtee  later,  a  man  eaase  to  the 
house.  Be  offered  me  tobacoo.  Then  he 
asked  ma  did  I  apeak  Japaneee.  Oilnsae,  or 
Korean.    X  Hkook  my  head,  mo." 

Then  he  polled  out  a  pad.  and  wtota  tlw^ 
letters  U.  N.  and  aaked  me  whether  I  wa*  a 
U.  N.  toldlar.    Z  ahook  my 


Be  and  this  wounded  man  talked  for  about 
10  mlnutea. 

Then  this  wounded  man  motioned  fbr  aaa 
to  go  T  Ith  thie  man.    I  did. 

We  stopped  by  another  houee  and  this  man 
talked  with  the  people  there.    They  beared 
to  me  and  shook  my  hand.    Two  man  fiam. 
this  house  joined  us.  j 

Then  we  wound  around  tb*  hUl*  uata  wa' 
cam*  to  the  riverbed. 

We  paased  two  North  Korean  troope.  This 
man  said  aomathlng  to  them  and  thsir  oonr 
tloued  to  walk  In  a  northern  direction. 

Ten  mlttutee  later  Z  could  aae  our  llalaoa 
pilot  flying  overhead. 

Ttda  man  told  me  to  wava  my  hand.  Z 
itoved  to  Lieutenant  Woods,  the  Ualeon  pUot« 
as  he  ^rded  ar<a  caaks  down  over  me. 

^  this  time  I  could  eee  my  outfit  to  wa 
walked  acroes  the  bridge  to  the  ou^^oat  qi 
the  66th  Reglmmtal  Combat  Team. 

There  I  told  them  that  thla  maa,  aloi« 
with  two  others  had  taroui^t  bm  oat  to 
safety. 

After  that  X  waa  called  and  saw  the  ragU 
maptal  oommander.  Colonel  Barrison.  Z  told 
him  the  story. 

The  laformatlon  Z  gave  fataa  ipoa  where 
he  aould  find  a  axntar  that  waa  aet  up  la 
the  hills  directly  behind  the  houaa  where  Z 
was  staying. 

They  sent  out  a  petrel  and  found  tha 
mortar  and  nine  enemy  troope. 

And    they    brought   thla    wounded 
in.  toQk 


YoiA  9Mi  tfce  EiNnbowcr  AdMiiblraliaa 


EXTENSION  OF  KBURKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


theqk. 

woma  3  came  in  and  said  seateMilng     TtrntUffd  and 


XN  THM  SBNATB  OT  TBB  lUUTIU  8TA1 
Wednesday,  July  1, 1953 

Mr.  WZLET.  ISi.  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  on  the  subject 
Youth  uid  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion, discusstng  the  subject  of  tapping- 
the  talents  today  of  young  peoirie  for  thfl; 
Republloan  Party  and  tb.e  RqmbUoaa 
admlnistratioD.  I  send  the  text  of  this 
statement  to  the  desk  and  adt  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  tho 
Appendix  of  the  Racoio. 

There  being  no  objeeUon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  in  the 
Raeow).  as  follows: 

BtkTtttMKT  BT  SKMATOB  WtXXT 

On  Saturday.  June  la.  the  Wleoonsln  Stoto 
BqmbUoan  Par^.  in  a  most  imf  ortuasto,  iU- 
considered.  and  underhanded  action,  per- 
mitted a  small  vocal  minority  ot  individuals 
to  foist  upon  It  an  infamous  reeolutlon. 

That  rceolutian  censured  Wlsconaln's  sm- 
ior  Senator  for  supporting  th*  Presidaat  cT 
the  United  SUtee  in  hie  oppoeltlon  to  tha 
Bricfcer  amendment. 

Net  aaany  d^n  thereafter,  however,  tha 
MUwankee  County  Young  n»i|ml>H<aiie  a*- 
aed  a  naotntlon  taking  the 
exact  qppostto  aiqiroach  and  auppertlng  tti* 
senior  Senator  in  hia  oppoation  to  tha  Brioksa  ^ 
amendment. 
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am  voesn. 

Tb  my  way  of  thinking,  this  oontrast  sym- 
bollaes  a  clash  which  is  going  on,  not  only 
in  the  Republican  Party  but  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  is  the  clash  between  young  minds  and 
old  minds. 

It  Is  the  clash  between  minds  that  are 
fossilised  and  can  think  only  in  terms  of 
the  reality  of  the  1920*8  and  minds  that  are 
tttth.  vigorous,  dynamic,  and  recognise  what 
the  preeent  holds  and  what  the  future  may 
bring. 


aaa  dobs  jcot  mnDco  oh 

Age,  however,  la  not  simply  a  matter  of 
ehronolgleal  yeara— a  matter  of  blond  hair, 
of  dark  hair,  or  gray  hair  or  no  hair. 

I  have  knovm  young  people  as  and  80  who 
had  the  maturity,  the  responsibUlty,  the 
Judicial  temperament,  the  understanding  of 
men  twice  their  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  so-called 
old  people,  SS  and  SO,  "gray  beards,"  who 
hare  demonstrated  the  IrreeponsibiUty,  im- 
maturity, lack  of  mental  equllibriinn  which 
some  pec^le  sometlmee  aasodato  with  youth. 


TOUTH  HAS  Ra  BACXWABD 


I.  TOO 


Well,  what  or  youth's  attitude  today? 

Xt  la  a  fact  that  youth  today  is  not  united, 
eithe^  on  foreign  policy  or  on  domestic 
policy. 

Some  Republican  young  people  mn  actu- 
ally aseocUted  with  the  ceneure  reeolutlon 
which  was  passed  at  the  SUt*  convention  in 
Madison. 

nieee  young  people,  however,  were  demon- 
strating not  the  clear  vision  of  the  youi^. 
open  mind,  but  the  blindneas  of  minds,  an- 
cient with  cobwebe;  minds  grown  old  prema- 
turely with  hatred  and  bitter  neee. 

That  Is  not.  however,  the  real  young  Re- 
publlca]3*mlnd  of  our  Nation. 

Totjwa    nroBLicAir    NanowAL    oomntMTxoxr 


I  have  pointed  out  that  at  the  same  time 
the  Wlseonsin  State  Republican  convention 
was  meeting  in  Madison,  the  Young  Repub- 
lican national  convention  was  meeting  In 
South  OakoU. 

Speaking  for  young  Republicans  through- 
out the  NaUon,  it  adopted  a  foreign  poUcy 
plank  tinantmously  supporting  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  program. 

That  national  Young  Republican  conven- 
tion wisely  rejected  an  attempt  to  have  it 
endorse  the  Bricker  amendment. 

That  inspiring  Young  Republican  conven- 
tion, to  my  way  of  thinking,  symbolized  not 
the  spirit  of  youth  In  terms  of  mere  years, 
but  the  eternal  spirit  of  a  young,  growing 
America. 


raOMOTXD  TODTK 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  clearly  recognised  and  ad- 
vanced the  role  of  youth. 

Aa  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  greatest 
military  fwce  in  history,  he  unheeltatlngly 
promoted  young  men  to  positions  of  author- 
ity and  reeponslblllty  even  though  the  lives 
of  eountlees  nimibers  of  combatants  under 
their  command  were  invcdved  and  even 
thoiigh  the  very  suceeee  of  Immenee  cupmni- 
VkODM  was  at  stake. 

The  Supreme  Commander  did  not  heei- 
tate  to  "Jump"  young  men  over  older  men 
many  yean  their  eenior  whenever  he  felt 
that  wae  neeeesary  and  advisable. 

flCB'a  ifxssaox  to  tottno  axpuaucax 

OONVXimOM 

Then,  as  Chief  Xsecutlve  of  our  Nation, 
speaking  before  the  '^ipung  Republican  con- 
vention on  June  11.^  Ike  Rleen bower  eaid. 
"This  administration  la  profouadly  young 
in  spirit." 

Be  said  that  the  Republican  Party  was 
"yours  to  command  or  to  correct — to 
strengthen  in  wisdom  and  in  wUL" 


Well,  the  young  people  cant  strengthen  It 
in  wisdom  and  in  will  unices  they  are  given, 
the  opportunity,  tmless  they  are  given  the 
Jobe  to  do. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  therefore,  that  tha 
Republican  Party  wUl,  in  line  with  the  Pres- 
ident's addrees  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
give  every  opportunity  to  youth. 

TBB  TOOMO  aCXK  IM  HIGH  OmCB  TOBAT 

nus  Is,  in  many  respects,  a  young  admin- 
istration. But  it  could  use  a  lot  more  tal- 
ented youth. 

The  able  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  is  40  years  old.  Be  became  a  Oon- 
grccsman  at  the  age  of  84. 

The  dynamic  acting  majority  leader  Is  45 
years  old  and  has  served  here  since  1046. 

The  able  Director  of  the  Mutual  Seciulty 
Agency  first  achieved  national  attention 
when  he  was  elected  Oovemor  of  ICnneeota 
at  the  age  of  31. 

CBAntacBx  AT  SS,  se,  amb  si 

Throughout  the  Nation  today  there  are 
chairmen  of  Republican  Party  unite,  at  the 
Stato  and  local  level,  who  are  29,  30.  and 
81.  The  Idaho  Stato  chairman,  for  exam- 
ple, is  31. 

Why  should  this  not  bef  Doesnt  our  very 
own  United  States  Constitution  say  that  a 
man  or  woman  need  be  only  25  to  be  a 
Representotive  and  30  to  be  a  Senator? 


Lirrnm  or 


CAMWOT  >B  lewoasD 


Now  let  me  make  myself  quite  clear.  Z 
am  not  suggesting  that  young  pec^e  flood 
into  public  offlce  thinking  that  they  have 
magic  solutions  to  the  world's  dllBcultlea. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  wisdom  which 
men  and  women  have  aocumiilated  in  a  life- 
time should  or  can  be  cast  aside. 

On  the  contrary,  perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est resources  of  our  Nation  is  the  vast  reeer- 
volr  of  experiences  of  our  elder  dtiaens. 
particularly  our  tider  miea  In  puUlc  <^loe. 

The  invaluable  lessons  which  they  have 
learned  In  life's  hard  school  cannot  be 
Ignored.  These  senior  cltiaens  must  be  given 
every  consideration  and  reepect  by  men  and 
women  yo\uig  in  years. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  agree  for  one  mo- 
ment with  the  attitude  of  thoee  "syrup  souls" 
aho  in  effect  pat  an  able  young  man  on  the 
back  and  say,  "Yee;  I  have  heard  many  good 
things  about  you.  I  am  all  in  favor  of  young 
people,  but  you  dont  have  10  years  of  tech- 
nical experience.  So  as  soon  s*  you  have  it 
oome  back  and  we  will  employ  you." 

But  no  man  ever  got  technical  experience 
untU  he  was  given  a  chance. 

And  a  great  many  who  do  not  have 
so-called  experience  can  learn  so  fast  as  to 
handle  Jobs  as  competently  as  those  with  a 
lifetime  of  experience,  eepedally  those  who 
have  learned  little  fr<»a  their  experience. 

ABsmnaiBATioK  most  mj.  jobs  with  tovth 
Throughout  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment,  a  great  many  jobs  are  now 
available  for  filling  by  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  administration  win 
fill  theee  Jobs  by  the  finest  talent  It  can 
find — ^young  or  old. 

It  is  my  hope  that  youth  will  not  be 
pehaliaed  becatise  of  its  youth,  nor  that  age 
will  be  penalised  because  of  Its  age. 

oca  OBBAT  NATIOHAZ,  CHAnMLAK.  UBH  HAU. 

A  great  reqxmslbility  Use  la  the  hands 
of  the  various  selecting,  screening,  and  ap- 
pointing authorities.  It  lies  in  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  the  Bonorable 
lisonard  W.  Ball. 

We  hava  in  Len  Ball  not  only  one  of  tha 
finest  Republican  chairmen  whom  we  have 
ever  had  at  the  helm  of  the  national  com^- 
mittee;  we  have  in  him  a  stoteaman  and  a 
leader,  a  man  who  is  an  American  first  and 
a  Republican  second;  but  who  reoogalaes 
that  it  is  the  Republican  Party  which  pro- 
vides the  real  answers  to  America's  problems. 


Lsn  Ban  kas  already  atatad  that  one  oT 
tha  vital  tfemants  oT  the  program  or  th* 
Bapublloan  Party  and  administration  Is  to 
favor  the  lowarlng  ct  tha  voting  a«s  to  18. 
If  a  young  man  Is  old  »«*»igh  to  fight,  he  Is 
old  enough  to  be  given  tha  right  in  hla  Btoto 
to  vote. 


IS  an 

Hie  RepubUean  Nattonal  Committee  itself 
Is  staffed  by  many  young  people. 

The  White  Bouse  oflloe  is  staffed  by  many 
young  people. 

If,  when  thoee  young  people  were  spplylng 
for  Jobs,  they  had  been  rejected  because 
they  "had  had  no  prevtous  experience  in  the 
White  Bouse,"  obviously  none  of  them  would 
be  employed  there  today. 

I  repeat,  the  way  to  get  experience  la  to  ba 
given  the  opportunity  to  get  It. 

TovifQ  PBOPi,B  woWt  bb  BoooamncB 
The  young  people  of  this  Nation  are  on* 

groiq>  that  will  not  be  hoodwinked  by  Up 

service.    It  will  not  be  fooled  by  prcnnlsea,  of 

"come  back  In  10  years." 
Responsible  young  people  win.  of  course. 

not  assume  that  tbey  can  aocan]4>llah  the 

Impoeslble. 

Responsible  young  people  wlU  recognise 
with  humlUty  all  that  tbey  miist  learn. 

But  they  will  not  ignore  it  if  they  are  cold- 
snouldered — given  the  poUto  brush-off — nor 
will  those  <a  us  ssnlor  B^ublicans  who  rae- 
ognise  ova  Nations  responslbllltlee  to  youth 
and  who  wiU  not  be  bruahed-off  In  our  efforte 
for  youth. 

We  recognise  that  there  is  no  finer  taak 
which  can  be  fulfilled  than  to  demonstrato^ 
faith  and  confidence  in  s«ne  young  potaon 
by  giving  him  responsibUlty. 


soar'T  JUST  pot  tbbsc  vk  x>owxb 
The  Elsenhower  administration  «^n  per-' 
form  few  greater  services  to  our  Nation  thaa>, 
by  bringing  in  a  whole,  fresh  crop  of  young 
people;    responsible,    mature,    cooserratlve. 
Judicious. 

It  can  favorably  change  the  history  oT  this 
Nation,  not  only  in  1968  but  for  decades  to 
come  by  bnng£Qg  in  able  young  people—' 
not  Just  for  grsdes  8  and  4  and  6  and  6  but 
all  the  way  up  the  line. 


AGCIf  CXaS  MBB>  rBBSH  Bx^ooe 
Ihere  are  agencies  downtown  which  hava 
been  dead  ttom  the  neck  up  and  down. 

They  are  fuu  of  mental  cobwebe— with 
ancient  prooedurea,  with  creaking  organisa* 
tlons,  with   obsolete   eoncepta.    They   need' 
the  fresh  vigor  of  youth.    This  to  partic- 
ularly  true   In  some   agencies   involved    In 
vasUy  eapanding  fields  ta  endeavor,   sonw^ 
agencies  facing  whole  new  frontlov  or  re-' 
sponsiblUty. 


hot  JnsT  TRB  ruTuaa  aBAsraa  to  iouth 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  Just  a  piatltude  f«r:> 
people  to  aay  that  «ha  future  belongs  to^ 
youth.  u 

Of  course  It  does.    By  the  sheer  process- 
or groanng  old,  young  people  will  eventually 
hold  the  reins  of  Oovemment  tomorrow.   But 
that  Is  not  enough. 

Youth,  wherever  it  reaUy  deservea  it. 
should  bs  given  some  reins  of  responsibility 
today — now. 

I   hope,   therefore,   that   the   Republican^ 
Bsrty,  as  a  party,  wlU  continue  to  q^ypolnt^ 
and  promote  young  people,  giving  them  ito 
faith  and  confidence. 

X  trust  that  the  Republican  administra- 
tion will  not  simply  pay  Upservlee  to  youth, 
but  WiU  give  to  top-not^  young  man  and 
women  real  positions  or  authority  and  re- 
sponslblUty. 

COMCLUaiOW 

I  conclude  I^  saluting  the  forward-looking 
young  Republicans  of  vnsconsin. 

WhUe  they  do  number  in  their  ranks  some 
backward-looking  people,   X  am   convinced 
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held  betweii  tb* 
Mia  fMOi  on  the 


Itti  wttalnft 
lnTiatlil»-f«a  ttM  SStH  panlM  l«wlf ,  but  to 
1»  to  dof  «Btf  tk*  VHT  prlnct]^  of 
■eeurltT— «ad  z«qx>n*U>lllty. 


ZH  IHS 


HOOSBOV: 


rtteaday,  June  23,  1953 

Ifr.  Z.ANK.  ICr.  Speaker,  tmder  iM^re 
toextexid  my  rcamrks.  I  wish  to  include 
tlie  icOomtxm  article  from  the  CT>rl<rtiftn 
Seienoe  lioDttar.  Boatoo,  llaaL.  of  Tuea- 
day.  June  30.  1963: 

Obvloasly  a  Kanmn  true*  will  Iw  only  as 
VKMt  M  tb*  Unftad  VatloBs*  datmntiiatlan 
to  enCcPM  tt.  Hb*  ooammda*  good  tatth 
b«t  tt>>  iogrtcnowlodg»  et  ptwnpt  U.  H. 

SfpalHit  iwlfwl   •gp'MBloii   nntst   ba 
ttad  OB  to  iMflvsbi  tb»  Badi  fran  i«n«w- 
inc  tta»  w  at  tbilr  eo&vantenee. 

'"O  oowlfc  BoMaaa  m  fJalnty  rlfbt  lii 
beUertog  tboy  are  entitled  to  an  effeettre 
gwarantoe  iqpetaet  a  Oommunlet  vlolatton 
a  tba  tnioa.  Timf  are  not.  bowercr.  auto- 
BMtlcaUy  entilUed  to  tbe  enpport  ot  ttae 
United  Stotee  tn  balUaff  tbaa  o«t  of  any  dU- 
aetroua  bostUttlaa  tbau  owu  laab  aeOoA  aaay 
provoke. 

R  le  one  tblnc  to  agree  to  come  to  the  xea- 
ctie  of  a  amall  ooontry  that  is  the  victim  otf 
a  crime  agatnat  international  law  and  ordOT. 
It  la  another  thing  to  gXf  a  mutual  dstenee 
pactto  a  email  country  whoae  head  baa 
ebowu  a  stubborn  divagard  for  intcmatUmal 
law  and  order. 

Ptealdent  Rhee  has  revealed  that  he  la  de- 
twimliiw!  to  embroQ  his  alllea  in  renewed 
war  with  the  Reda  imlnaa  the  unification  of 
Korea  can  be  acMewad  wtthla  a  fbw  montha 
by  other  meanai  While  wnlltoatlan  through 
poUtlcal  negotlaUoR  le  a  U.  N.  goal,  only 
a  general  far  eaatem  aettlement  ooitf d  aoake 
such  an  achleeement  *hln^nfrlfr  and  no 
reapnnalble  atataaman  eounta  on  eo  far> 
reaching  a  eettlemant  In  the  near  future. 

Sven  tf  Mr.  Rhee  abould  abandon  hla  da- 
aand  for  unlfloatton  within  a  atatod  period 
ot  tlaae.  he  might  at  any  moment  decide 
that  the  time  had  come  to  abandon  nago- 
tiatlona  and  create  a  new  war  altuatlon. 
The  UteKed  IHtlons  and  the  United  Statea 
can  hardly  afford  to  tie  ITiBniaarnia  to  the 
Korean  leader^  imllateral  puipaaaa  wWhoot 
aafeguards  aa  strong  aa  they  would  flnmaart 
ftom  the  Reda.  ...     ) 

Any  defence  pledge  made  to  the  Repohlla 
of  Korea  abould  hold  only  ao  long  aa  the 
South  Koreana  scrupulooaly  obearve  the  truce 
terme — ^whlch  at  preeent  they  aliow  no  In- 
tention ot  oonf  ontUng  with,  in  reqiect  to  the 
releeead  IVorfh  Korean  prisoners.  Properly 
such  a  defenae  pledge  abould  come  from  the 
U.  M.— though  Itr.  Rhee  le  unlikely  to  be 
aatlaliwd  with  anything  oOier  than  a  eidld 
paot  with  the  Itatted  Stafeaa.  and  few  U.  K. 
members  are  In  a  mood,  to  gtva  any  aort  ot 
guarantee  to  ao  mweMable  a  bead  at  atate. 
Thle  leavaa  tha  buidan  of  dedakax  largsiy 
with  the  Uhttad  Stataa,  While  there  la  atlU 
more  toleranoe  fov  Mr.  Rhee  among  Amarl- 
cans  than  In  other  V.  H.'  countries.  It  would 
be  folly  for  them,  to  think  of  h*nrtiy,g  ]^|q| 
the  same  sort  of  mutual  defense  pact  they 
have  oontfvded  with  the  reapimalMe  gov- 
emmenU   of   Aaetralht.  New   Saaland.  the 

A  pledge  to  hkQ 


Tkat  tka 
Ta  Re^Ka   h- 
Tase*  Be  FaKIM 


HDBL  DANIEL  A.  REED 


m  TBI  BOU8B  OF  RKntKBVTATXVB 

ruesday,  June  30. 1953 

Ur.RIEDofNewYork.    Ifr.Speaker. 

tt  voukl  appear  from  tbe  failure  of  the 

•«-    Repaftdiom  Party  leadera  to  diacbarge 


tb^  pn -election  promiaea  to  give  tax 
reUef  tbit  they  axe  plazming  to  ignore 
piddle  o]4nion  on  thia  moral  principle. 
Tha  pledie  was  to  reduce  taxea  and  to 
rettaoe  e:  niwodtturea.  Is  it  fulfilling  tbe 
party  pk  dge  to  increase  taxes  aa  is  now 
proposed  ?  Tbe  people  have  a  fuU  right 
now  to  a4ic  who  is  bottling  up  legislation, 
been  ready  for  action  for 
Bonesty  and  good  faith 
not  onJ^of  tbe  members  of 
of  tbe  Demoa«tie  Party 
land  that  this  moral  oUiga- 

to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  t  am  inserting  in  the  Rscou  as 
a  part  of  my  ranarics  an  editorial  by 
Westbroo  IcPegler.  which  appeared  in  the 
June  30 1  isut  of  tbe  Washington  Timea- 


It  waa  1  oond  to 

l^eeldei  t  ■toenhower'a  weak  and  timid  at* 
tempt  to  mongrtflas  the  Republican  Party 
iHto  doiM  itleatod  Democrata  in  hto  Cabinet, 
with  qua  sy  advaneea  to  Hew  Deal  party- 
craSbera  m  tch  aa  Barney  Baruch  and  the  Hew 
Tork  Tim  m,  and  other  manlf  eetatlone  oC  a 
apint  of  abpeaaement  baa  finally  brought  a 
dtreet  ehaienge  from  a  mld-wrstem  Republi- 
can ednoM  with  a  etrong  nUnd  and  a  bmve 
peUtleal  a  irit.  Tbe  editor  la  Richard  Lloyd 
JOnea,  tha  owner  oC  the  Tolaa  Tribune.  Be 
la  one  of  ha  few  newspaper  editors  In  the 
country  w  lo  has  stood  by  Republican  prln- 
dplee  wh«a  others  have  scampered  to  tha 
banners  ot  taim  leaders  in  the  hope  ct  being 
Invited  to  the  White  Bouse  and  consulted 
on  things '  bey  know  no  more  about  than  any 
other  avertga  peraon. 

Jonee  w  >s  a  Tiandon  Republican  In  1S38, 
ttw  f atef V  .  year  of  dedsioii  when  an  In- 
fatuated a  ectorato  turned  down  an  honest, 
meat-and-  wtatoee  American  who  would 
have  cut  nit  BooeeveltiB  equanderlng  and 
repulsed  tl  m  Oooomunlet  trwieosi  within  tbe 
Oovemmn  «  and  probably  wotdd  have  kept 
this  count!  y  out  at  war. 

Bis  ohal  enge  ls»  la  aMset,  ahneat  an  out- 
right repu<  latum  of  Dee  as  a  Republican  on 


a    poittleal  beapayal  of  tbe  party 
hie  pr4  ■nlsas.    It  wae  mrttten  from  OAi- 
Wla,  on  Hmm  2t,  fOUowb^  the  tumul- 
Repi  htleaa  Staae  eonventton  at  liadl-  • 


to 


guard.  Ur. 


Adama,  of  the  Whtto 


"I  wrttaont'etf 
publican  Party  and-  our  oountry. 
.  lie  one  can  reach  the  Prsaident.  Be  baa 
made  you  the  iron  curtain  behind  which  be 
has  isoUted  hlmeetf.  Poor  fellow,  he  dosent 
know  that  the  prahie  fires  of  a  new  party  are 
being  Ignited  now  aa  definitely  as  they  were 
In  1804. 

"Does  he  know?  Do  you  know  what  went 
OD  at  lladlaon?  Over  4,000  delegates  froov 
every  county  in  the  Stato  met  in  an  oAdally 
called  convention  to  proclaim  purpoee  and 
policy.  There,  over  4.000  Republicans  booed 
Senator  Wiley  for  being  a  DiOlee-Klaenhower 
stool  pigeon.  They  booed  Wiley  out  of  the 
convention.  They  booed  him  out  of  town. 
Be  couldn't  be  elected  dog  catcher  today. 

"At  Dartmouth  the  other  day  the  PkeaU 
dent  of  the  United  Statee  made  a  fool  apeech 
about  'burning  books.'  Tha  President 
should  be  smart  enough  not  to  make  a  fbol 
■peech  Be  obvtotasly  wanted  to  take  a 
crack  at  Senator  Jos  MoCaaxVT.  la  return 
the  RepubUcana  ei  Wlaoonatn  took  a  aook  at 
Ike.'  They  cheered  McCaanBT  until  the 
rafters  rang.  MOwhere  to  the  Hatlon  could 
Tke'  get  such  cheers  today.  Waa  hla  Dart- 
mouth apeech  an  outburat  at  Ignoranoa  or 
jealouay? 

"We  elected  what  we  were  aaaured  would 
be  a  business  admlnistratlosL.  Any  bnstneee 
that  doee  not  keep  Ite  pledgee  soon  goes  out 
of  buslnees.  Tke.'  the  candidate,  and  ttke 
Republican  Party  promised  the  people  that 
they  would  fire  the  Indolent  and  Incompe- 
tent, cut  the  payroll  and  reduce  tasae.  Now 
the  Preeldent  says  It  Mn't  be  done.  And  his 
Staaaen  and  Dullea  actually  pad  the  payrdL 
Did  Btaenhower  know  he  eoold  not  keep  hla 
promlee  when  he  made  it?  Or  did  he  know' 
ao  UtUe  about  the  Job  be  waatedT  Bthar 
way,  he  has  defaulted  hla  promlee  and  no 
available  smile  ta  going  to  affaee  the  people's 
aatonlahed  dlaappototment  ta  thia  betrayaL 
"Congressman  Ran  la  totally  right.  The 
Republican  Party  can  keep  Its  prmnlee  to 
the  people  and  it  muat  keep  Ita  promise  nr 
go  out  of  business,  glsen  bower  now  com- 
plains that  lYuman  had  him  licked  before 
he  got  to  the  White  House. 

"What  would  Theodore  Booecvelt  do  tC  ha 
were  In  SUenhower'k  place  todayt  Be  would 
go  to  Congrees  as  a  mlUtant  political  marshal 
and  demand  the  repeal  of  the  rim  sciiiUa 
obstruction  to  honesty,  decency,  enclency. 
and  economy  in  government.  But  Bben- 
hower  Just  cant.  Be  Isnt  bunt  that  way. 
Be  Is  licked  before  he  starts. 

"A  mtle  token  batch  of  low-salary,  IneaOy 
aequentlal  clerks  got  the  ax.  A  aham  gm-' 
tUre.  The  people'^  dlaguat  la  growing,  and 
Xlaenhower  doee  not  divert  them  ftom  the 
alarming  truth  by  taking  back-handed  slaps 
St  Berbo-t  Hoover.  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
and.  above  all.  Senator  Job  MCCastht,  who 
baa  done  and  la  doing  more  than  Ike  haa 
aver  done  to  protect  ua  from  our  enemy. 

Tn  my  own  SUto,  Oklahoma,  aa  in  bordac' 
SUtea  Texas.  Arkansaa.  iflaaourl.  and  Ka»> 
aaa,  I  hear  the  perplexed  peopla  aak.  'What 
haa  became  of  the  militant  crueadsr  wa 
thought  we  sent  to  the  White  Bouaaf  Ba 
abould  be  in  there  pitchiiv  with  JdoOuRsr 
Inatead  of  hurling  atonee  at  him.  Wstn 
bower  mlseea  hie  targete  Just  aa  he  bomka 
Nevada  instead  of  the  Retto  in  Koreab  j 

"Baenhower  could  have  ended  the  Koreaa; 
war  In  victory.    Inatead.  Churchill  takea  tha 
telephone,  and  we  take  an  hnmoral.  buaoilU; 
atlng  clef  eat.    Dullea  la  Apheeon  by  a  dlCer-r: 
ent  name.     He  le  dragging  the  RepubUoasi; 
Party  down.     And  don't  be  ao  silly  aa  to 
doubt  It.    We  need  a  mintant  American  in 
the  President's  chair,  and  militant  Ameri- 
cans at  every  place  around  his  Cabinet  table, 
"■toenhower's    administration   Is   already 
cracking  up.    Stote  proteets.  ae  at  Wisconsin 
laat  week,  are  gtrtng  to  giww.    Lost  oohfl- 
dence  is  hard  to  regain.  >^ 

"The  Demoerate  stand  dOBdemned  on  their 
record.    The  only  advantage  they  can  gala ' 
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ia  a  RapaM|ea»Meoad4«Tttmldity 
oompateaoe.     Zf  ^me  pasty  la 
wlokad  aof)  tha  othar  jarty  too  tioBOd  to  wage 
war  on  wrong,  then  a  asw  Amarteaa  perty 
muat  be  born,  or  Anwtrkia  Is  gone. 
"Reepeetfully  yours. 

*Rm— a  Ujotw  Jk>Mas.* 
Mr.  Joaies  Is  a  native  of  JaasevUls,  and  an 
alinnnus  of  tbm  Uaisamlty  of  Wlseoasla  and 
he  owned  and  editod  tha  State  Jowrhal  at 
Madlsan  from  itll  unto  ltl9.  Bis  uiisswa 
tioos  OB  the  Stote  eoavention  at  Ifadlsod 
are  thoae  of  a  i|uallfled  antbonty. 


ScfragafiM  li  Hm  Natios's  Capital 

EXTBNGOON  OP  RBIfARKB 

•    or 

HON/ FRANOS  CASE 

or  aovmoaxoTA 
Of  IBS  SBMAIB  aw  IBB  UNIIBD  STATIC 

n^edneMlay,  Julf  1, 1953 

iCr.  CASE.  Ifr.  Ptasident.  I  ask 
TinarteT'yi  eomat  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoaa  ttae  ftast  two  arti- 
cles In  a  series  piArtlBbed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  on  segresation  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  dated  June  15  and 
IC 

There  beliig  no  ebJeetlMi,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rac- 
oo.  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Waahington  Tlmaa-Berald  of 
June  16,  198SI 

IS  ^oaaof  or  Hvrvai. 


-The  UhMsd  Btotai 
Oottrt  has  ordered  the  end  of  racUd 
hi  WaahtagtonH  pnblle  eattag 
plaoee.  The  lagaSiy  of  the  sajregatinn  pra»» 
tieed  to  the  pubOe  aehoola  la  bow  before  the 
Oowrt.  IB  an  sCort  to  chttlfy  tbe  IBBUSB  tn- 
voived.  the  Thnaa-Barald  today  bagtaa  a  a»> 
riee  of  dbjeeUve  artlelee  on  vaee  relatloaa  to 
the  Nstloa'S  cmMaL) 

(ByKB.MOdarar) 

Tlie  almpls  truth  about  sagwigatinn  rarely 
Is  mantkmad  in  polite  society,  or  given  for 
quotetlon  to  the  Capital's  praaa.  Thia  la 
that  many  white  paraoiie  are  enwtilnnany 
biased  agalnat  Vegroee.  and  many  Wegroee 
are  boetOe  to  wlilte  persona,  whom  th«y  re- 
gard aa  their  oppreasoia. 

llUton  D.  Xdrman,  aaalstant  corporation 
eounael.  came  doae  to  putting  his  flngsr  on 
the  problem  laat  OctcAer  when,  he  waa  argu- 
ing the  District  achool  aegregatinn  caae  be- 
tore  tha  Supreme  Court. 

"We  cannot  h|da  the  fact  tbat  there  la  a 
feeling  between  the.  races."  he  aaid.  "It  la 
deplorable— but  wa  Must  face  the  facta." 

It  Is  the  'TseUhg*'  whlA  makto  ssgrega- 
ttdn  a  high  ^rftage  f»micaX  laaae  to  this 
.border  metrcvoUs  today.  It  Is  not  one  which 
breeds  yioleaee  here.  There  has  not  been 
a  race  riot  slaoe  1910. 


en  vrtiieh 

thinldag 
rora,  laigsly  aa  a  >aamt  of  Ote 
Thompeoo  Reeteurant  declalosi.  whUtt 

fa 
and  tha 
Court 'paacpoBsa  a 

la  tha  aehobl  ease^  and  to  a  IMt 
<ttoa  ease  to  the  United 

itloa  iHMudk  altorneya  far 
the  Magiusa  made  frequent  mantton  ot  the 
-feat 

Thto   a 
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Aaottker  brief  filed  to  the  caae  atated  that 
la   a   eontlntrtag    attoaspt   to 
reetlgee  of  the  alava 
of  tha  IMh  century. 


Theae  attltudea  oamffne»XM  the  legal  as- 
pecte  Of  the  aegregatton  caaea  whleb.  broadly 
apesklng,  revolve  around  whether  aegraga- 
tlon  la  dlaoriminatory  and  unconstitutional. 

Many  of  tbe  whttee  who  oppoee  the  end- 
ing or  eegregatlon  do  to  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  rnnilt  to  a  mass  migration  of 
Negroes  toto  this  city  from  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  Soutoem  Statea  where  con- 
ditlona  for  the  NSgro  are  leas  favorable  than 
here,  and  dotibtiees  will  conttoue  to  be  ao 
for  many  years,  regardleaa  of  what  tha  Su- 
preme Court  ultimately  rulee  to  -toe  aehoola 


They  thtok  this  would  be  bad  for  busi- 
ness, would  d^reclate  the  value  of  thelr 
propierty.  tocrease  the  crime  rate,  and  to 
general  lower  the  tone  of  the  community. 


The  peopottlon  of  Negrees  to  whltss  has 
teadUy  rlstag  aince  iflOO.  whlA  la  cme 
df  the  taaeone  for  a  laSk  of  enthusiasm 
toward  home  rule  on  toe  part  of  eome  mem- 
bers of  the  commonity.  Borne  observers 
here  are  confident  that  under  home  rule  It 
would  be  only  a  qnestkm  of  time  until  this 
dty  had  a  Negro  adminletratkm. 

In  1040,  the  popiflatton  of  the  DMiiet  of 
Oolumbla  waa  73  pereent  white  and  aS  per- 
cent Negro.  In  the  next  10  years,  the  white 
population  Inereesad  by  8  pereent.  and  toe 
Negro  population  by  61  peroeat,  so  that  to 
1880,  the  dty  was  66  percent  whtte  and  36 
percent  Negro. 

In  the  Washington  area.aa  a  whote,  both 
white  and  Negro  pqpulatlona  Incraaeaa 
slightly  over  60  percent,  wlto  the  reeult  that 
the  racial  compoaltion  wM  the  aame  to 
1860  sa  to  1040—70  percent  white  and  24 
percent  Negro. 

The  chief  reaaon  for  the  difference  between 
toe  Diatrlct  and  the  metropoiltan  artia 
figurea  Is  that  practically  all  toe  net  migra- 
tion from  the  Dlstrlet  to  the  suburto  an- 
I)arently  waa  from  the  white  group,  largely 
famlliea  with  young  children. 

The  IMatrlefa  population  between  1040  and 
1860  increased  ftom  066,081  to  809.178.  a  gato 
of  ai  percent  The  added  lAOjOeV  rasldsnto 
consisted  of  43  J31  whltto  and  86;M8  Hsgroes. 


The  Dietrtet  Is  divided  toto  80  eensus 
traeta.  to  00  of  whidi  the  Negro  population 
teerebeed  betwaea   1840  and  1866. 

nw-eadlag  of  reatrleUve  ee^renanto  by  the 
Supreme  Oottrt  to  1048  stimulated  an  cx- 
pn»,*ji..  «f  fue  Negro  reeldentlal  area,  whldi 
already  waa  wnder  way.  As  the  Negraw 
moved  to,  many  whltee  moved  out. 

A  population  sttely  Isaned  toy  the  Mali  let 
budget  oOlce  laat  year  atotee  that  white  fam- 

District  to  Isrge  numbers  to  more  toto  tbe 
newer  oatlylng  set^tlana  of  the  XXstttot.  ssRl 
the  suburtar.  Negroas  arv  '^movtog  toto 
BslghbodMiads  imtoarlyjtwwiplad  by  wMtee. 
"The  central  area  from  which  oMd^^^ite 
famlllee  have  moved  Is  lieuiiteiad  IVpKjiil- 
mately  by  the  Potomac. -and  Anacoetia  Riv- 
ers. Basil  Okaek  jpxf  Vlaay  SnpEh  pp-kways. 
Buchanan  Street,  tba  Soldiers'  Borne,  the 
rallroi^w^and^eJ^^ui^Arborstum.'* 

"Within  this  general  area,  the  decade  1040- 
1060  saw  a  reduc^on  to  total  whit*  popjila- 
tkm  al  64,0#r,%B«  eh  taeresse  to  aonwhite 
populatkMa  9f  00.447.** 

Theee  ahifte  to  populatkaa .  have  yossd 
many  problsans  for  such  auuleipal  sarvloas 
a  sdMQii,  eUnies.  llbrariea.  totoaatlpa  aqd 
police,  ■bcaaaa  of  the  adiool  M|rigatliai 
.  poller  aaaaiy  Whgra  selmel  banMiiga  a^ 
crowded,  while  white  aehoola  have  roia»^to 


vr  theprtadpal 
why  Magraea  wWi  to  part  aa  esMI 
to  eegregatlon.  It  la  tbe  principal  acaa  eC 
tenalan  to  tha  antlBe  aaningatliai  prcMem.    ' 

niare  areu  howevar.  many  other  fldda  to 
which  the  Negroee  feci  they  are  the  db^eet 
of  unreaeqnabia  diarrlrelnatlon  and  preju- 
dice. One  which  tbe  leaders  of  the  antlaeg- 
regatlon  movement  felt  keenly  waa  the  res- 
taurant eegregatlon.  banned  laat  week  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Another  ts  the  field  of  employment,  both 
publle  and  private.  Eugene  Davldaon.  presi- 
dent or  the  WSahlngton  branch  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Aaaodatlon  for  the  Advancement  of 
colored  Peopts.  said  the  District  of  Cohunbla 
government  haa  a  pcdicy  of  vicious  dlscrim- 
Izuitlon  to  employment. 

nr  ciTi 


of  hie 


to  toe  District 
most  of  the  members 
being  rsBlrtated  to  euetoffial  feDm 
DavldeoB  eald  the 
HAACP  la  dntfltog  a  proposal  to  present  to 
tbe  Diatrlct  Oi— iidsaiiiinis.  ealltog  for  an 
end  to  diaerlmlaatlan  to 

Tha  WSttonal  Oninssitts 
tbe  Nation's  Capital  has  clalaaad  theS  private 
todustry  hae  a  closed-door  ,poilcy  on  the 
.question  of  hirtog  Negroee  for  anjthlng  hut 
menial  Jobe.  ^ 

"If  "Boratto  Alger  had  a  colored  face,  be 
would  have  a  hard  time  to  the  Capital  to- 
day." toe  omBlsatlon  said  arveral  years  a^s 
to  a  pubUeaOon  called  Segiagatton  to  Wash- 
ington.  IThs  sttnatioo  Is  laqiely  unchsnged 
today.  Dayldsoi^  said. 

TMs  eommlttee  on  eegregatlon  dtaiged  that 
Negroes  are  excluded  from  moet  skilled  tradM 
by  tha  ersA  untoBs  and  from  whtrte  to- 
dustrles  by  management  pcAlcy.  In  retail 
trade.  aamoMMe,  utuittes.  coaMatoiieatlons. 
and  transportotkm  they  have  lltUe  chance, 
the  jeport  atoted. 

iXMUf  or  soMnAOB 

"Segragatlon  to  amploymant  la  a  form  af 
bondage,"  thia  committee  stated.  »i*«ft»«j^ 
that  when  a  proportion  of  the  pnpulatteyi 
la  barred  from  certato  )obs  baeansa  ot  ite 
odor,  "it  must  take  what  la  left  as  som^  as 
if  it  were  condemnad  to  laaoluntoiy  svvi- 
taOm  by  law." 

The  ooBualttaa  listed  ihaae  aa  Negro  Jobs: 
Charwomaa.    channah.     Janttora. 
iaborara.  sarvaata.  Slavator  c^ecatoca. 
laundry  optrattvaa,  and  tonsaangars. 

Bsgrow  ace  tadtated  heeanee  they  0M 
aegregatad  to  bonUtols.  asospt  fteedauufs 
v^lch  Is  almost  exdudv^  for  their  rsch, 
and  to  the  Obtriet  JaU  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment. ' 

Thqr  aia  unable  to  aee  any  lo^  to  sa  a»- 
rangemant  which  permlte  them  to  Ui^  to  the 
same  nal^toarhoods.  sit  together  at  ball 
games  sna  to  straetean  and  busea,  eat  to 
restouraaM  "vlth  whites,  and  yet  base  to 
send  toeb  ddlllran'  to  eegrsgated  scibodb, 
playgrounds,  and  hospitals. 


I 


|i 


Clbnotrlng^fhaseeoQdtoasKias  off  aiw 
tlclss  oatoce  teUtlohs  to  fbs  Nation^  Caplt|ll. 
eaE4thasii[fi9g  the  proMam  which  eclats  to  Ote 
jMihBc  acshooia.) 

(By  X.  R.  Nodersr) 

t  df  the  papula* 


tiottof^ 

O4.05pateant  of 

aehoola— or  would  If  Dlataleti 

operating  under  apoUcy  of  eegregatlon. 

Because  of  this  policy,  there  le  an 
of  l»J0i0  aaate  to  Use  wbilte  sAeOii. 
jiggm^^if  fj4Bafnt**^iTliig!n  eilHJrth.  afmafl 
t4l  to  toferaaatioB  gltoB  Itot  mentb  by 
Mtafol  StverliiteadentBMNirt  M.  Qornlng  lo 


dl4tl4 
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In  tta*  adHMdi.     (Tb*  UM 

put  tte  imwyihi  of  tto  OBpMia  «t  f itjw 
wlilM*  and  M0;MB  ««gro«L    AutbotittM  mj 

Three  yean  afo.  for  tlM  flnt  ttme,  the 
cnroUnMnt  In  the  Megro  BehoolB  tmrmmm 
•qual  to  that  of  the  white  aehoola.  Oomlnf 
said.  Two  yean  ago  there  were  4JSM  more 
Negro  etudenta  than  white.  Am  at  laat  liarch 
6.  the  Mcgro  lead  had  inereaaed  to  9.168. 

The  hoard  of  education  la  ""■*«»*c  afforta 
to  cope  with  the  growing  tide  of  children 
from  the  Dletrlct'i  Hegro  famines,  but  as  of 
now  there  are  1.711  teachers  for  the  58.815 
Kegro  pupils,  and  1.788  teachers  for  the  44^7 
white  puptlB. 

FewCT  teachers  for  more  popUa  haa  been 
one  of  the  chief  Megro  eomptalnta.  aalde  from 
overcrowding.  If  Cbagraas  approves  ttie 
Board  of  BducaUon's  budget  for  the  nast  fis- 
cal year,  the  number  of  teachers  will  be  near- 
ly ersn  aWltm^  than  stIU  will  be  many 
more  Hegro  papUs— toy  nest  f aU.  Present 
plana  eaU  for  1.786  white  tsaebers  and  1,781 


TOaQVAI. 

Tills  Is  as  close  to  equality  In  numbers  of 
teachere  as  the  echool  system  haa  ever  come, 
but  Negro  leaders  asaart  they  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  as  long  as  there  are  more 
Hepo  than  white  puplla  for  ea^  teacher. 

Coming  teatlfled  that  the  piqpll -teacher 
ratio  has  been: 

Smlor  high:  White.  19.3  to  1;  Rspo»  88.5 
tol. 

Junior  high:  White.  22.6  to  1;  Negro,  28.9 
to  1. 

Bementary:  White,  83.7  to  1:  Negra  87S 
Ic  1. 

Kindergarten:  White.  6S.«  to  1;  Mflgro.  TtJS 
to  1. 

The  Superintendent  siJd  the  hl^aer  nitlo 
for  Negroes  was  doe  to  the  rapid  rat*  of  In- 
crease In  the  Negro  population,  and  the  de- 
creeee  In  white  population,  caused  by  white 
f  amOlea  with  children  moving  out  of  the 
I>isertet. 

'  The  OIBce  of  aehool  Statistics  has  Ilstad  92 
of  the  78  Negro  elementary  and  high  schools 
as  being  overcrowded.  In  the  white  division. 
22  of  83  buildings  are  over  capacity. 

Six  of  seven  white  senior  high  schools  are 
tmder  ei^iaclty  by  a  total  of  6,684  pupils. 
Tan  of  eleven  white  junior  high  schools  have 
room  for  1.600  more  students.  The  white 
elementary  schools  could  handle  3.959  more 
students  than  they  have,  statistics  jxrovlded 
by  Coming  indicated. 

An  4  Negro  senior  high  schools  are  near 
capacity,  with  room,  however,  for  1,382  addi- 
tional students.  Seven  of  the  eleven  junior 
high  schools  are  over  capacity,  with  a  total 
of  61  seats  available.  The  Negro  elementary 
schools  lack  4>aee  for  2393  pupils. 

In  addition  to  overcrowding  in  meet  of 
their  schools,  some  Nagro  pupils  have  to  face 
the  proWem  of  traveling  oooMdarable  dU- 
tances  by  streetcara  or  buses  to  get  to  echool. 
.The  committee  on  education  of  the  federa- 
tion of  civic  aasociations  published  a  report 
on  facilities  for  Negro  diildren  which  stated 
that  although  the  standard  travel  distance 
la  "a  building  wlthm  a  radl\is  of  1  mile, 
some  Negro  junior  blgh  pupils  are  compelled 
to  travel  as  far  as  5  miles,  and  transfer  twlee 
each  way." 

Tbe  Board  of  ■dueatloa  does  not  employ 
Its  own  atiiool  none  standards  for  Negro 
pupils,  but  doee  for  «U  white  pnpUs,  the 


The  necessity  to  ta^  long  distaneee  to 
achooi  sometimes  arlasa  in  netghborboods 
with  partially  empty  white  ecbnole.  as  was 
regested  by  a  Dtatriet  Committee  on  Popu- 
Ifjtlmk  Change  and  Government  Planning. 
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part  of  the  year.  Payne  and  liaury 

in  the  Uneoln  rmx^  area,  were  on 

acbadules.     Many    Negro    ktnder- 

mpUs  were  able  to  attead  eiaasea  only 

•avaa  of  lack  of  f  adUtlee. 

ed  the  dvle  aasodaUon's  committee 

that  there  was  a  "subUe  implica- 

Negro  klndsrgartnars  oan  team  in 

■a  In  4  days  what  it  requires 

'or  the  smaller  and  much  mcwe  elab- 

equlpped  cissssa  of  white  klnder- 

to  learn." 

allure  of  Negro  drafteee  to  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  armed  serv- 

the  war  was  cited  by  the  civic 

committee  as  evidence  that  in- 

eslst  in  Negro  education. 

World  War  n  military  rejectees 

deflelencles  in  the  District  were 

18  times  as  high  for  cola|«d 

for  white  youth."  the  report  said. 

that.  "There  is  no  valid  psycho- 

nrtdence  that  the  races  differ  in  inate 
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editorial  In  the  enrrent  Journal  of 

Bducation.    ^gned    by    Cbarlee    H. 

dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 

University,  calls   attention   to   the 

Negroes   are    not   in   unanimous 

on  the  question  of  ending 
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I'aiaiJiTivB  Comaoi. 


gatton. 

Xntltled  "The  Negro  Teacher  and  Deaegre- 
gatlon  >f  the  Public  Schools."  the  editorial 
calls  at  wntlon  to  the  fact  that  many  Negro 
teacher  I  fear  they  would  be  llred  if  schools 
wera  integrated. 


The 
tn  the 
of  othe 
propose  I, 
aNewav 
been 

«uggest*d 
Integral  ed 


( (Btorlal.  which  discusses  integration 

District  of  Columbia  and  a  number 

areas  where  it  has  taken  place  or  is 

refers  to  artldee  on  the  subject  in 

N.  J.,  papCT,  and  adds:  "There  have 

occasionally  other   discussions   which 

or  expressed  the  apprehension  that 

puUlc  sch(x>l8  would  occasion  the 

t  of  a  large  number  of  Negro 


some  of  the  defense  counsel 
at  the  {time  the  pending  cases  were  being 
argued  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  E  lade  some  dire  predictions  as  to  the 
effect  w  Uch  a  dectalon  to  outlaw  segregated 
aehocds  would  haw  upon  the  tenure  of  Negro 
teachen  .  Consequently.  It  would  not  be  \xn- 
naturalilf  some  Negro  teachers  themselves 
did  notlliave  some  misapprehensions  on  this 


Negro  educators  In  the  District  ad- 
that  aoma  Negro  teachers  favor  a 
of  segregation  for  the  reaaoo 
do  not  know  how  the  whitea.  who 
in  control  of  the  schools,  will 
I  having  their  children  taught  by 
in  an  integrated  system. 

know  they  are  always  last  hired 
Jlred,- 


thy 
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SION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

ON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  mwTc 
HOUSE  OP  BVRXSNNTATIVBS 
Tuesdav.  June  3$.  1963 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Q;)eaker. 
muSer  1  save  to  extend.  I  am  insertizig  an 
article  qr  David  lawrence  which  speaks 
for  italf  and  which  appeared  in  the 
WaahiXKton  Kvening  Star  ol  June  30. 


AlUflMUrnUTlON 

wywM  ow  Qramofv  or 
"m  HOosB  W*8  U: 
BoLva  Tax  Pboslsm 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Tike  BUenhower  administration  has  gone 
frcnn  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  by  its  tac- 
tics in  the  House  of  Bepresentativea. 

The  objective — to  extend  the  exeeas-proflts 
tax  another  6  monthe — eeemed  the  easier 
way  to  handle  the  tax  dilemma,  but  it  haa 
proved  the  hardest.  Por  the  issue  which 
haa  developed  reaches  further  than  the  quee- 
tlon  of  extending  an  exiating  tax.  Quite 
unneceesarily  the  problem  has  become  one 
of  legislative  control  of  the  Hotose  by  the 
majority  party,  and  this  sort  of  showdown 
need  never  have  been  forced,  because  it  gives 
the  Democratic  minority  a  chance  to  em- 
barrass the  majority  and  frustrate  ita  pur- 
pose. 

As  a  consequence,  the  situatian  today  la 
that  the  law  governing  the  exceas  proflta 
tax  has  come  to  the  expiration  point  auto« 
matically  and.  whUe  an  extenakm  can  hk 
voted  that  is  retroactive,  it  doesn't  solve  the 
fundamental  problem — why  a  bad  tax  is  con- 
tinued and  no  effort  Is  made  to  substitute 
right  away  something  more  equitable  and 
fair  to  all  concerned. 

Since  everybody.  Including  the  admlnla- 
tration,  agrees  that  the  excess-praOts  tax  la 
a  vldous  device  that  stifles  competition  and 
aids  the  bigger  companiee  at  the  expense  of 
the  smaller  ones,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  from  offering  a  sub- 
stitute messure  that  raised  the  saato  amount 
of  revenue. 

The  excess-profits  tax  was  supposed  to 
l>ring  in  8800  million  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  administration,  which 
now  estimates  its  deficit  at  $6  bUlion— and 
Senator  Tatt  says  It  may  run  as  high  as  87 
blUlon — doeant  help  Its  standing  or  prsstlga 
by  insisting  on  the  8800-mlUlon  Item  when 
everybody  knows  a  cut  of  that  amount  can 
be  made  in  the  budget  expendituree. 

The  real  answer  is  politics.  The  sdratnlei 
tratkm  Is  afraid  to  cut  off  the  excess  proflta 
tax  6  months  ahead  of  the  time  when  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  are  to  be  automatieaUy 
reduced.  The  previous  Congrsas  voted  botli 
of  these  changea  in  the  tax  setup.  The  ad- 
ministration might  well  have  come  up  with 
the  necessary  substitutes,  but  it  was  afraid 
that  it  eouldnt  repeal  the  excess -proflta  tax 
In  June  without  awarding  just  ss  early  to  the 
Individual  the  11  percent  reduction  promised 
t^em  by  law  to  become  affective  next  Jan- 
nary  I. 

So.  instead  of  facing  up  to  all  the  issues  ■ 
including  the  cut  in  foreign  aid  that  should 
have  been  made — the  administration  chose 
to  ride  roughshod  over  the  BepubUeans  in 
the  Rouse  who.  under  the  leadership  of  Bep- 
reaentatlve  Danixi.  Bxso  of  New  York,  felt 
that  the  campaign  pledges  meant  at  least 
an  aoquieecence  in  the  reductions  which  had 
already  been  voted  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  tha  Democratic  ad' 
ministration. 

Was  it  worthwhUe  to  bring  In  a  special 
rule  to  threaten  to  force  the  bill  to  a  vote 
and  establish  a  precedent  for  bypassing  com- 
mittee chairmen?  Or  would  It  have  been 
better  to  let  Mr.  BxxD'a  bUl  come  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  try  to  ef- 
t0ct  a  oompromiae  on  It  by  tba  amending 
process? 

Theee  are  qxiestlon  that  are  being  irtkri  as 
the  whole  tax  problem  gets  farther  and  far- 
ther avray  from  solution.  The  bminessss  of 
the  country  would  probably  have  gladly  ac- 
cepted an  extension  of  the  excees  proflts  tSK 
for  6  months  if  the  administration  had  been 
willing  to  agree  on  a  corporation-tax  rata 
effective  next  January.  Aa  It  la.  the  laat  Con- 
gress provided  that  on  AfirU  1.  1964,  the  cor- 
poration tax  automatically  comes  dovm  from 
the  62  percent  flat  rate  to  47  percent.  This 
Is  estimated  as  meaning  a  82  bilUon  reduo- 


tlon  In  revenue.  OerttSniy  the  administra- 
tion announcement  that  it  wanted  the  58 
percent  rate  continued  to  the  end  of  1954 
didn't  alt  wrtl  with  tnalneas  in  the  face  of 
the  announcement  that  the  Treasury  also 
wanted  the  excess^proflts  tax  continued  for 
6  months.  There  was  a  general  appr^en- 
Bion  that  the  52-percent  rate  would  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely — and  that's  too  high  a 
rate  to  keep  tf  buslneas  expansion  and  r«- 
flnanclng  is  to  be  encouraged  as  It  has  been 
tn  peacetime  years  in  the  past. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  oould  haw 
had  a  ocMnpromlse  any  time  It  wanted  to  sit 
down  with  Chairman  Rxao  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Meazu  Committee  and  work  one  out.  A 
flat  rate  of  49  percent,  beginning  in  January 
1054,  would  have  been  accepted  as  a  step  that 
removed  uncertainty  now  concerning  1954 
operations.  As  it  is,  the  business  world  faeea 
a  6-month  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  and  an  uncertainty  oonoeming  what  will 
be  done  In  1954  with  respect  to  the  straight 
corporation  tax  when  the  preeent  law  comes 
up  for  action  on  April  1, 1954. 


What  Every  Toaaf  Lawyer  Should  Kjbow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  inmm  DAKiTra 
Of  THB  SBNATB  OP  IHB  UXTTBD  8TATB8 

Wednesdsif,  July  1, 19Si 

Mr.    LANOER.    Mr.    President,    the 

Junior  bar  committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Agsodatton,  in  its  June 
publication,  the  JBC  Young  Lawyer,  con- 
tains a  most  interesting  article  entitled 
"What  Every  Young  Lawyer  Should 
Know,"  written  by  Hon.  E.  Barrett  Pret- 
tjrman.  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  AppmOs  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoxs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

What  Itnmw  Toowa  LAvrm  Baoxns  Kxow 
(By  Hon.  K.  Barrett  Frettyman) 

What  la  the  law?  Law  Is  the  science  of 
human  relattonahlpa.  Science,  as  the  real 
scientists  know,  is  the  search  for  that  which 
is  true.  The  law  deals  with  human  relatton- 
ahlpa. These  relationships  must  be  arranged 
and  oontroned.  lest  chaoa  be  complete.  To 
that  end.  there  must  be  rules.  Thoee  rules 
are  the  law. 

The  whole  of  the  law  consists  of  two  parts. 
One  is  the  daily  application  of  the  best  that 
is  known,  and  the  other  Is  the  unremitting 
search  for  new  and  better  answers.  The  law 
Is  not  merely  that  which  has  been  eetab- 
Ilahed.  The  corporation  and  due  process  of 
law  once  were  new. 

Something  new  has  been  added  to  the  law 
from  time  to  time,  because  the  seeking  mind 
of  man  discovered  or  Invented  a  better  rule 
for  the  service  of  men's  well-being.  That 
process  has  not  ceased.  Quite  the  contrary, 
more  and  more  men.  more  and  more  actively, 
more  and  more  intelligently,  are  seeking  an- 
swers to  the  problems  in  this  vast  labyrinth. 

The  difficulties  and  problems  of  the  law  are 
pretty  much  the  aame  aa  thoee  of  other  acl- 
enoea.  Some  of  the  answers  which  we  seek 
have  been  found,  and  some  of  them  have  not 
been.  And  some  of  the  anawers  Which  hava 
been  accepted  aa  correct  are  not  correct. 
That  a  man  should  not  steal  is  obviously  a 
correct  rule.  But  that  nations  should  solve 
differences  of  opinion  or  of  interest  by 
slaughtering  their  prime  specimens  of  physi- 


cal and  mental  excellence  la  bbvlouily  an 
Incorrect  rale. 

And  some  other  rolaa  tm^  obviously  In  a 
mere  state  of  perplexity,  so  f  sr  as  elvll  law  la 
concerned.  The  retetioBship  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  is  one.  We  have  not  solved  tbe 
problems  of  ertane  i»«v«ntien.  commercial 
regulation,  Juvenile  delinquency,  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  produota,  and  many  more.  We 
do  Che  beat  we  can  with  vrhat  we  preeently 
know,  but  we  know  tliat  the  truth  is  not  yet 
known. 

The  prtodpal  point  of  my  tbeeee  is  that 
the  law  Is  not  dead.  It  la  aUve.  It  is  a  proe- 
ees  of  dealing  with  actual,  prssent,  Uv«  prob- 
lems of  human  beings  and  thetr  activities. 
WtiO  eomprcAienslon  of  the  law  is  not  ac- 
quired by  memory;  the  law  requires  Um  ap- 
plleatlon  of  intelligence  to  tbe  raw  material 
of  people  and  eventa. 

Cases  are  not  quiz- program  questiona,  the 
answers  to  which  are  in  a  book  somewhere. 
They  are  problems,  mostly  having  to  do  with 
relatlonahips  of  human  beings.  The  work  of 
the  lawyer  Is  a  series  of  problems,  no  two 
exactly  alike,  which  concern  the  relatlon- 
ah^  of  human  beings,  some  simple  and 
some  baflllngly  complex. 

The  whole  of  the  law  la  the  Whole  of  the 
truth  as  to  human  relationshlpa.  So  in  part 
n  Is  the  application  of  that  which  hM  thua 
far  been  established  and  in  part  tt  la  the 
eearch  for  that  truth  which  haa  not  yet  been 
discovered. 

Now  as  to  how  does  one  sueesed  at  the 
law:  By  work.  There  la  no  vHeg  road  to 
auccass  at  the  law.  Work,  more  vrorJc,  and 
then  more  work.  Sad  though  the  fact  la.  tt 
la  a  fact  that  the  vaat  majority  of  young 
lawyers  do  not  and  will  not  wort;  hence 
many  young  lawyers  do  not  succeed. 

What  do  we  mean  by  work?  We  mean 
several  things.    I  mention  four: 

Ptrst,  learn  to  write.  Can  yon  writs  a  sen- 
tence In  English?  A  sentence  in  which  a 
thought  is  stated  eo  dearly  and  aimply  that 
it  la  ea^y  understood  and  cannot  be  mis- 
understood? Rarely  u  abiUty  to  write  such 
sentences  a  natural  gift.    It  la  aoqxilred. 

You  write,  and  rewrite,  and  rewttte.  moas 
crystal-dear  sentencee  that  you  sometimes 
see  are  rarely  flashes  ot  genius.  They  are  the 
product  of  long,  vrearlly  trying,  and  trying, 
and  trying— either  on  tlie  particular  aen- 
tences  or  In  years  of  constant  cultlvatltm. 

Lawyers  are  constantly  engaged  In  reduc- 
ing thoughts  to  writing.  iKnially  tt  la  impor- 
tant that  their  writing  be  clear  and  certain. 
And  yet  a  great  proportion  of  all  litigation  la 
an  tf  ort  to  ascertain  what  somebody  meant 
when  he  wrote  -^r^Hhtng  Tou  can  learn  to 
write  by  hard  work  and  practice — the  asms 
way  you  learn  to  play  golf. 

Second,  work  meana:  Probe  facts.  Spare 
no  effort  to  learn  the  most  minute  detail  in 
every  problon  you  tmdartake.  If  the  prob- 
lem concerns  negligenoe.  learn  first-hand 
every  tiny  fact  about  the  scene,  tbe  time,  the 
occurrence.  If  it  Is  a  domestic  proUam. 
search  out  every  phaae  of  the  whole  oompll- 
ci^ed  picture. 

If  it  is  a  corporate  aetup,  assemtde  every 
microeoopic  Ut  of  data.  No  trouble  Is  too 
great  to  get  aU  the  facta.  Merely  "aome" 
of  the  facta  will  not  do.  Tou  muat  gat  them 
all.  That  takea  plain,  tedloua,  tireeome 
work. 

Third,  work  meana:  Xxhauat  the  authori- 
ties on  ev^  legal  problem  you  undertake. 
A  few  caaea  will  net  suflkw.  if  you  are  to  get 
ahead.  Tou  cannot  succeed  if  you  cite  di- 
gests and  let  it  go  at  that.  You  must  exam- 
ine every  conceivable  source.  Tbat  la  no 
easy  taak  in  this  day  of  mulUi^e  publlca- 
tiona.  But  no  other  way  wUl  lead  on  and 
up.  It  takes  long  hours,  nights,  and  per- 
sistent, grinding  doggednesa. 

ftmrth.  learn  to  speak.  A  good  rule  for 
a  yoxing  lawyer  is  never  to  dedhie  an  Invi- 
tation to  speak— -schools,  servioe  clubs,  oonu 
munlty  drives,  Sunday  school,  political 
meetings — anywhere  on  any  subject. 


^Making  effectively  In  om-  day  Is  an  art 
acquired  only  by  hard  worfe.  The  gtft  «C 
gab  Is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 


NatiaBalFlafWeek 

EXi'KNSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  M abttpAWd 
IN  THM  SENATB  OT  THB  ONITBD  8TAT1S 

Wednesday.  July  1, 1953 

Mr.BUTI^RofMarylaiKL  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  AppentSx  of  the  Rkcoio. 
an  ezcellrat  article  on  National  flaff 
Week,  by  Neil  H.  Swanson.  editor,  nov- 
tiist,  and  hictorlwn, 

There  bctog  no  objeetiim.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas, 
as  follows: 

Natiomal  flag  Wxbk.  Jumx  8-14.  1953 

Bvery  American  has  an  extra  birthday  thia 


To  all  of  tas.  it  wUl  be  alniost  as  personally 
Important  as  the  day  each  one  of  us  was  bom. 

For  It  will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  hla- 
toric  day  that  gave  us  the  symbol  of  an  Amer- 
ican's most  predovs  heritage — ^the  heritage  of 
freedom. 

Next  Saturday  Is  the  175th  birthday  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  Statea. 

That  Is  why  the  days  from  June  8  through 
Jtine  14  have  been  set  aside  as  National  nag 
Week. 

Flag  Week  Is  a  time  for  remembrance. 

It  is  a  time  for  all  Americans,  qiiletly  by 
themaelves  or  publicly  in  patriotic  meetinga, 
to  acknowledge  an  old  debt. 

Tcxlay.  on  a  continent  half  way  around  tbe 
world.  Americans  are  standing  guard  tn  the 
Korean  hills  in  the  defense  of  fteedom. 

On  another  distant  continent,  otho'  Amer- 
icans are  tmildlng  a  rampart  of  their  lx)diee 
between  their  loved  homes  and  the  danger 
of  a  new  war's  desolation. 

They  are  making  one  more  payment  on  the 
debt  that  none  of  us  can  ever  pi^  in  ftin — 
on  the  debt  we  all  owe  to  the  men,  long  dead, 
vrlio  had  tbe  vlalon  and  the  courage  to  eatab- 
llah  a  new  nation  on  tbm  fltraaleBt  f  oandatkm 
that  the  world  had  ever  heard  of.  the  foun- 
dation of  an  ideal  written  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

It  is  bard  for  us  to  comprehend  how  bold 
a  tiling  they  dkL 

For  a  long  time,  now.  we  have  taken  the 
Ideal  of  hiunan  liberty  for  granted. 

We  are  bom  to  freedom. 

It  la  oura. 

It  Is  no  longo-  an  abstract  IdeaL 

It  la  no  kmger  a  mere  legal  right. 

To  ua.  It  is  a  part  of  lifto,  aa  natural  and  4f 
Inevitable  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

It  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  coooelve  of  Ufa 
without  libera  as  to  Imagine  living  In  a 
world  from  which  the  air  had  suddenly  been 
sudkedaw*^. 

It  is  almost  impossible  tor  us.  now.  to 
comprehend  how  utterly  fantastic  the  dream 
of  human  freedom  waa  when  men  first  dazed 
to  set  It  down  on  paper. 

Only  now.  when  the  long  reality  of  thai 
great  dream  la  challenged  by  a  tynmny 
emerging  beastlike  from  the  caves  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  by  an  ideology  aa  primitive  and 
cruel  and  heathen  as  the  bloody  gods  of 
Babylon  and  Carthage  and  the  Axtecs — only 
now  can  we  appreciate  the  driK  we  owe  to 
thoee  who  dared  to  dream. 

On  June  tht  14th  In  1T77,  the  Continental 
Congress  passed  a  abort  and  simple  resolu- 
tion. 

"Retolvedr  It  said,  -Ttiat  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  IS  stripes,  alternate  red 
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•Bd  wbit*.  that  tlM  Jhaan  b«  It  ctan,  white 
on  •  Una  Aeld.  wpri— nting  •  am  coartlla- 
Uon.'' 

OnlySO  wordB. 

And  moat  of  Umn  raeli  amall.  pUln.  un- 
anumlnc  words. 

AU  but  B  of  tiMm  have  only  1  syllablB. 
Only  4  of  them  have  more  than  S. 

But  30  words  have  etidom  meant  so  much. 

The  members  ot  the  Ooatlnental  Ckmgrees 
could  not  know  how  much  those  words 
would  mean. 

They  darad  to  dream  that  the  flag  they 
were  creating  would  live  as  the  symbol  of  a 
NaUon  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  Uberty.  of 
Jtistloe.  and  of  human  dignity. 

But  they  could  hardly  Imagine  that,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  qxiarter  In  the  future,  it  would 
come  to  be  much  more  than  the  symbol  of  a 
single  nation. 

They  could  hardly  oanoelve  that  it  would 
become  the  symbol  of  all  human  Uberty  in 
a  world  In  which  all  Uberty  was  In  deadly 
peril. 

Bold  as  their  dream  of  freedom  was.  they 
could  not  dream  that  their  "new  constella- 
tion" would  become  a  beacon,  bright  and 
steady  as  the  pole  star,  giving  hope  and 
courage  to  all  freedom-loving  peoples. 

On  June  14  in  1777,  there  was  Uttle  reason 
to  srqipoee  that  the  new  American  BepubUc 
ever  would  become  the  world's  most  powerful 
nation  and  its  guardian  of  freedom. 

There  was  an4>le  reason  to  suppose  that 
its  new  flag  would  not  Uve  to  see  Its  own 
first  birthday. 

Klnety-slz  days  after  It  was  bom,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  created  it  were  fugi- 
tives, fleeing  from  Philadelphia  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Uttle  town  of  Lancaster. 

A  week  later,  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  was  occupied  by  an  invading  army. 

The  agony  of  VaUey  Forge  was  stUl  to 
eome. 

The  surrender  of  Comwallls  was  4  years 
away. 

And  even  after  victory  at  Yorktown.  the 
Independence  for  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
stood  would  not  yet  be  won  for  2  more  years. 

When  we  look  back  at  thoee  days  of  danger 
and  defeat  and,  sometimes,  of  despair.  It  Is 
possible  to  see  oxir  country's  flag  more 
dearly  than  we  see  it  even  In  broad  day- 
light In  a  iK^lday  parade. 

9oK  the  stars  shine  brightest  in  the  dark- 


It  Is  particularly  significant  that  National 
Vlag  Week  has  Its  origin  in  two  of  the  darkest 
moments  of  our  history. 

Tliey  were  also  two  ot  the  most  gallant 
moments. 

Flag  Week  not  only  commemorates  the 
creation  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ss  the  flag 
of  a  new  nation  at  one  of  the  gloomiest 
times  in  our  flrst  War  of  Independence  and 
In  the  face  of  a  victorious  and  overwhelming 
enemy. 

It  also  commemorates  the  wWwg  of  the 
great  battle  flag  "whose  broad  stripes  and 
bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  flght,  o'er 
the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gaUantly 
streaming"  d\irlng  the  8-day  assault  on  Balti- 
more in  our  second  War  of  Independence. 

It  oonunemorates  the  writing  of  "The  Star- 
Bpangled  Banner." 

The  flag  that  Francis  Scott  Key  watched 
hy  "the  rocket's  red  glare"  over  Fort  Mc- 
Benry,  as  he  scribbled  the  flrst  lines  of  our 
national  anthem,  was  made  in  a  smaU  brick 
house  whose  dormer  windows  looked  out  on 
the  tall  masts  of  cUppers  clustered  at  the 
wharves  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  stin  there.  It  has  been  preeerved. 
amid  the  hubbub  of  the  city's  traflic,  as  a 
patrlotle  shrine  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  As- 
sociation. 

The  quaint  (fld  house  Is  a  kind  of  hyphen 
between  past  and  present. 
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Flag  Week  originated  thsva. 

particularly  fitting  that  the  house 

us   the   orlglaal   "star-q>angled 

has  also  given  us  the  Idea  of  a  time 

each  year  to  think  and  talk  about 

(rf  the  flag. 
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ktkmal  sslstenoe. 

together.  In  a  way  no  other  patri- 
does.  the  critical  days  of  1777 
critical  days  of  1814. 

together,  in  a  way  no  other  sln- 
In  the  United  States  can  do.  the 
our  country's  fiag  and  the  writing 
fl^Nintry's  anthem. 
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knows  that  interesting  stcnry. 
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Oonmxxlore  Joshua  Barney, 
c^her  was  Brig.  Oen.  John  Strieker, 
der  of  the  Baltimore  mlUtla. 
lad  come  to  ask  two  women  and  a 

a  flag  for  Fort  McHenry. 

iranted  a  flag  30  feet  wide  and  43 

Ion ;— a  flag  eo  big  that  the  invading 

•%  ould  have  no  dlflknilty  in  seeing  it 

t  oubt  at  aU  that  Baltimore  was  going 
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One  oi  the  women  who  lived  In  the  hotise 

remembt  red  very  well  the  summer  when  the 

aid  Stripes  became  the  flag  of  her 

Cfuntry. 

was  Rebecca  Young.    She  had 

llagmaker  In  PhUadelphla.    She  bad 

stitched  many  a  flag  for  Washlng- 

and  for  the  puny  warships  of 

Navy. 

the  victorious  enemy  marched 

Phfiadelphla,  Rebecca  Young  had  fled 

cxcart   with   her   husband   and  six 
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tJ  te  youngest  of  those  children  was  S8 
ok ,  a  widow  and  a  mother. 
nime  was  ICary  PlckersglU. 
da  aghter  Carcdlne  was  14  years  old. 
were  the  three  who  made  the  flag 
Inspired  TnncU  Scott  Key  to  write  our 
anthem. 

truly  "dau^ters  of  the  Bevo- 
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call  them  also  the  "mothers  of 

Banner." 

same    Uttle   parlor    where    they 

the  flag  for  Fort  McHenry,  the  Idea 

~  Flag  Week  was  bcoa. 

^eek,  whUe  Americans  everjrwhere 

'I  solenm  pledge  ot  "aUeglance  to 

the  United  States  of  America  and 

BfepubUc  for  which  it  stands."  there 
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are  two  things  that  are  aspedaUy  weU  worth 
remembering. 

When  that  flag  was  bom,  175  years  ago 
It  was  not  a  symbol  of  freedom  won  and  lib- 
erty triumphant. 

Freedom  had  not  been  won.  Uberty  was 
not  triun^ihant. 

The  flag  was  a  symbol  of  hope  and  courage, 
of  determination,  of  the  wUl  to  endure  great 
suffering  and  hardship  in  defense  of  free- 
dom. 

Our  national  anthem,  too,  is  the  same  kind 
of  symboL 

There  is  a  tough  courage  in  it  thai  takes 
on  a  special  meaning  for  xis  in  thsse  troubled 
days. 

For  it  is  not  a  song  of  tritmiph. 

It  is  a  song  of  confidence  and  courage  la 
the  midst  of  trouble. 

Probably  few  Americans  realise  that  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner  was  not  conceived  to 
celebrate  a  victory. 

It  was  conceived  whUe  victory  was  stlU  la 
doubt. 

Francis  Scott  Key  began  to  write  It  while 
the  shells  and  rockets  were  stlU  bursting 
over  Fort  McHenry. 

All  of  one  day  and  half  of  another  day 
went  by  before  he  knew  that  victory  was 
won. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  written  be- 
fore the  battle  was  over,  btf ore  the  ordeal 
was  done. 

That  ,1s  a  thing  to  remember. 


Price  Sapportt 


EXTENSION  OP  REAfARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  HOBTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THB  8SNATX  OF  IBS  UNITBD  STAISB 

Wednesday.  July  1, 1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Api>endix  of  the  Ricosd  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Kathryn  Mutual  Elevator 
Co.,  of  Kathryn,  N.  Dak.,  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  that  company. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou).  as  follows: 

Paxitt  Imoomx  RaaoLunoH 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
ELathryn  Farmers  Mutual  Bevator  Co.  held 
June  20, 1963.  in  the  city  of  Kathryn.  N.  Oak.. 
at  which  70  stockholders  were  present,  tha 
following  resolution  was  duly  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  decUne  In  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  has  reduced  the  ratio  of  net 
farm  income  to  national  Income  to  the  lowest 
point  in  20  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  a  positive  statement 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regarding 
a  definite  program  of  price  supports  has 
affected  the  stablUty  of  fann  prices;  and 

"Whereas  farmers  are  directly  affected  by 
the  squeeze  of  decUnlng  prices  and  Increased 
Interest  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  setting  the  i>ace  for  Interest 
rates  on  private  loans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  repreeentatlves  cf  this 
State  in  the  United  SUtes  Congress  be  urged 
to  support  legislation  which  wUl  assure  ade- 
quate Income  to  farmers  and  put  Into  effect 
the  "golden  promise  of  parity"  made  by 
President  Elsenhower  at  Kasson,  Minn.,  and 
to  oppose  any  fiuther  increase  in  Interest 
rates  by  the  Federal  Oovemment." 

Kathbtm  FAUcxas  Motvai. 

Xlxvatox  Co.. 
P.  M.  Olson,  PresUient. 
C.  M.  Olson,  Secretory, 
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or 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or 


ZN 


kTB  OF  "an  UMtlVU  8TATIB 

Wednetday,  JvJy  1, 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.-  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  joianmUsac  feats  of  re- 
cent months  waa  the  survey  conducted 
by  the  New  York  Times  of  the  so-called 
book  L  amJngs  In  the  United  States  in- 
formation centera  overaeaa.  Without 
this  detailed,  cooiprehensive.  and  accu' 
rate  survey  the  Amerteaa  people  would 
never  have  known  the  true  extent  of  the 
shameful  vneem  which  has  been  going 
on  as  a  result  of  the  hysteria  whUAi  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  entire  State  De- 
partment Last  week,  on  June  25.  the 
Washtaigton  Post  pubUshed  a  fine  edito- 
rial commenting  on  the  New  York  Times 
disclosures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appcnidix  of  the 
RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objeetion.  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  foUows: 

iMTnxacnjAL  Puaoa 

with  commendable  Joumaltette  enterprise, 
the  Naw  York  TIbmb  has  ptooad  together,  on 
the  baaU  of  reporta  ttom  ao  foreiga  capttala. 
as  much  aa  could  be  dlsoovarad  about  the 
current  book  burning  In  tha  United  Statea 
Information  Servloe  Uhrariss  ovarssM.  Tha 
Bute  Department  Itaalf  bm  been  eonaplea- 
ously  unlnformattTe — aa  tbou^  aahMned. 
as  It  should  be.  ot  what  baa  been  done  under 
lU  ausptoes.  A  eonslderable  number  of  books 
have  been  removed  from  Ubrary  shelves  and 
hidden  from  pubUe  vla»>-evklently  baeaiMe 
their  avtbors  had.  for  mm  rsssoo  or  another, 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  Senator  MoCabtbt. 
We  oonsldar  this  a  bad  and  dangarous  buat- 


Tha  removal  at  a  book  la  tha  oontext  of 
tha  current  situation  has  an  impUeatkm 
which  may  be  gravely  injurious  to  its  author. 
No  authbr  has  any  right,  of  course,  to  insist 
that  his  book  bs  on  tha  ahelvea  of  an  over- 
seas Information  Ubrary.  But  an  author 
whose  book,  through  no  effort  of  his  own,  has 
been  placed  In  a  Ubrary  Is  enUtled  to  expect 
that  it  wlU  not  summarily  be  purged  In  ways 
which  arbitrarily,  caivldously,  and  unjustly 
place  him  under  suspicion. 

Moreover,  tha  suppression  of  books  on  tlae 
mere  basis  of  political  leanings  imputed  to 
their  authors  and  without  regard  to  their 
content  is  a  totaUtarlan  practice  which  de- 
stroys the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  informa- 
tion Ubraries.  The  ftmction  of  these  Ubrar- 
les  is  to  give  a  comprehenslvs  lmi»asslon  of 
America — as  a  land  wlUch  cherishes  Uberty, 
tolerates  diversity  of  opinion,  and  beUeves 
that  the  most  effective  antidote  for  sick  Ideas 
Is  healthy  ideas.  Obviously,  there  is  no  place 
in  the  libraries  for  books  designed  to  injxire 
:  and  slander  America.  But  if  the  Ubraries  are 
to  be  not  Ubraries  at  aU  in  the  free  sense  of 
the  word,  but  mere  propaganda  outlets — ^Ilke 
the  Ubraries  of  the  Fasdsto,  the  Naala.  and 
the  Communists — ^then  It  would  be  better  for 
the  XTnited  Statea  tf  they  ware  to  be  shut 
down  altogether. 

FlnaUy,  tha  oflkslal  purging  of  books  la 
overseas  Informatton  llbrariea  oasts  an  onl- 
nous  shadow  upon  Utearlea  at  home.  For  If 
It  Is  wise,  as  Senator  M^astht  bellevea,  to 
suppress  dangerous  thoughts  abroad,  it  la 
equally  wise,  as  the  Japanese  believed,  to 
suppress  dangerous  thoughts  at  home.  Thus 


ioif^arfii6oBto  -  Af¥i[m>fit 


tliere  is  grave  pnU  If  the  purgers  have  their 
way,  tlut  political  orthodoxy  wUl  be  the 
toi]|Chstone  of  admlsslbUlty  to  the  forituh  of 
American  opinion.  That  kind  of  censor- 
ship— ^the  kind,  of  censorship  implicit  ih  this 
suppression  abroad  of  books  by  a  number  of 
the  distinguished  and  indisputably  loyal 
Americana  Included  In  the  Times  survey — 
would  be  the  death  kneU  of  Intellectual 
freedom  in  the  United  States. 


Federal  Ay  aaJTaOlUa^  .^^i^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 


IN  TBI  HKNATS 


or  oomfacncvT 

OP  THB  UNI'ISU  8TATVB 


Wednesday,  JtOy  1. 1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Preiddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RtcoKo  an  editorial  entitled  "Federal 
Aid  and  Toll  Roads."  puUished  in  the 
highly  respected  Bridgeport  Svuiday  Post 
ot  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordM^d  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccosa, 
as  follows: 

FiBBUL  Am  ANO  Toll  Boads 

Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves, 
but  the  United  States  Government  Is  not 
heaven.  Far  from  it.  Federal  aid  for  high- 
way constructlcm  therefor^  does  not  go  to 
those  projects  where  the  local  communities 
are  doing  the  most  possible  fOr  themaelves 
but  rather  to  thoee  commnnltles  wliste  they 
■re  doing  the  least. 

This  Federal  aid.  It  must  not  be  forgotten. 
comes  In  the  first  place  from  thoee  same  com- 
munities. It  \M  the  money  flrst  raised  from 
purehsssrs  of  motor  cars  and  xisers  of  gaso- 
line. Thm  tt  is  doled  out  to  the  States  ac- 
cording to  tha  caprices  of  Washington. 
■  But  If  a  State  is  building  a  highway  which 
the  users  are  asked  to  help  flnamje  as  they 
go,  by  paying  toUa,  Uncle  Sam  wlU  not  give 
back  any  of  that  money  which  he  has  al- 
ready taken  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  high- 
way construction. 

Cosmectlcut'B  Highway  Commissioner  O. 
Albert  HlU  appeared  befwe  a  congressional 
committee  the  other  day  to  exprees  the 
strong  opinion  that  this  poUcy  should  be  re- 
versed. States  should  be  permitted  to  ooUect 
tolls  on  certain  highways  to  which  a  due 
amount  of  Federal  aid  had  been  contributed. 
Senator  Pixscorr  Bobh  from  our  State  has 
introduced  a  biU  to  this  eSact. 

The  collection  of  tolls  is  sound  financing 
for  States  which  have  already  reached  the 
Umlt  of  their  general  tax  resouroes  In  trying 
to  buUd  highways  adequate  to  modem  tx^tBc. 
To  deny  them  the  power  to  help  pay  for  theee 
highways  through  tolls  (when  the  users  are 
only  too  willing  to  pay  in  return  for  better 
facUltlee)  Is  a  sheer  exhlbltkm  of  Federal 
stupidity. 

Of  course  Oonnectleufs  highway  commis- 
sioner had  a  specific  project  in  mind,  namely, 
the  buUdlng  of  the  throughway,  whi^  wlU 
be  an  Immense  traflic  f adUty  not  merely  for 
Connecticut  through  whl<^  the  throughway 
WlU  pass  but  f or  aU  of  New  Bngland  which 
WlU  use  It.  This  superhighway  Is  to  be 
financed  by  tolls,  but  the  present  poUcy  of 
the  FMwal  Hlcfhway  Department  would 
deny  any  share  of  Federal  aid. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  already 
poured  in  the  money  for  such  aid  through 
the  Fedaral  taxes  which  they  have  paid.  But 
they  must  not  get  It  back  because  they  are 
trying  to  make  the  new  hlghvray  self-stq>- 
portlng.  In  part  at  least.    Uhder  the  theory 


of  the  kind  of  people  who  have  occupied 
Washington  for  some  years  past,  that  pro- 
cedure Is  a  crime.  SeU-itlUnee  Is  a  form  df 
sin.  pauperism  a  vlrtu*.  Itii  'tlOBt  to  reverse 
this  stupid  viewpoint. 


Merdbaat  Marme  Pelicy 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  MAtSHAtl  BDTLER 

or  KABTLAaiD 

ni  TH3  SSNATK  OF  THIS  thHTBD  8TATB 
Wednesday.  July  1, 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appoidiz  of  the  Racoaa 
an  editorial  entitled  "We  Need  the 
Ships"  Which  a]K>eared  in  the  Jupe  2g, 
1953.  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sunday 
American.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  this 
editorial  clearly  expresses  a  much  need- 
ed definitive  approach  to  our  merchant 
marine  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raccto, 
as  foUows: 
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'  !>  Ihe  recommendation  oi  Bear  Adm.  &.  SL 
Wilson  to  a  Senate  Foreign  Commerce  Sub- 
committee for  an  immediate  merchant  fleet 
construction  program  Involving  more  than 
200  vessels  Is  a  good  one— frankly  because 
we  are  short,  at  least,  that  many  and  proba- 
bly more  ah^  in  vltid  national  defense 
categories. 

What  we  particularly  like  about  Admiral 
Wllson'k  appraisal  of  our  defleieney  in  mari- 
time power  le  the  reflitatlon  he  offers  of  tb» 
suggestion  by  opponents  of  an  adequate 
merchant  marine  that  the  fleets  of  soppoaed- 
ly  friendly  nations  make  It  unneceesary  for 
America  to  buUd  up  to  Its  own  needs. 

"We  would  be  building  on  sand  If  we  relied 
upon  them,"  waa  hla  blunt  waning. 

Oar  own  past  and  costly  and  tragic  ex- 
perience teUs  vm  the  same  thing. 

Many  times  In  the  pest  we  have  been  com- 
peUed  to  bvdld  a  merchant  marine  suffldent 
for  oxnr  own  needs  In  time  of  emergency,  be- 
cause In  'ttme  of  peace  we  have  listened  to 
those  who  have  let  American  maritime 
strength  decline. 

Even  after  the  last  great  war.  de^lte  Its 
lessons,  we  sold  or  gave  a  major  part  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  other  nations, 
enabling  them  to  compete  with  American 
Indxistries  at  our  overwhelming  disadvan- 
tage. 

We  have  even  within  recent  we^s  removed 
the  sound  provision  that  cargoes  Intended 
tor  the  reUef  and  rehabUitation  of  other 
nations  shoiild  be  carried  for  the  most  part 
In  American  ships,  thus  making  our  own 
humanitarian  enterprise  an  enormoualy 
profitable  business  for  Its  beneflclariee. 

American  maritime  policy  has  always  been 
too  much  of  a  flts-and-starts  business,  with 
the  fits  coming  when  emergencies  compelled, 
but  the  starts  being  held  In  abeyance  dur- 
ing peacefiil  periods  when  preparedness  for 
war  might  prevent  war  altogether. 

Instead  of  this.  American  policy  should  be 
what  Admiral  Wilson  advises  and  what  the 
Hearst  newspapws  have  l<mg  advocated — 
that  cf  makiog  A|Der|cft  strong  In  aU  cate- 
gortes  of  national  defense  afid  paiilcularly'* 
strong  In  maritime  power  which  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  national  security. 

It  shoiUd  be  a  poUcy.  not  of  building  up 
foreign  maritime  powers  at  our  expense  and 
risk,  but  of  supporting  American  maritime 
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JM  TBX  SKNATI  OF  THK  UKITKD  8TATSS 

Wednesday.  July  1. 19S3 

Mr.  I£HlfAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uBanimous  comwnt  to  ha;Te  printed  in 
tbt  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokb  an  unusually 
tntci  eating  article  by  our  fbrmer  Ambas- 
sador to  India.  CSwster  Bowles,  eOtitSed 
Greatest  Power  In  Asia  Is  Vbtt 


Oertabdy  no  man  knows  conditions  in 
Asia  better  than  Chester  Bowles  or  is 
more  f  amlUar  with  the  aspirations  and 
the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the  Fax 
East.  The  very  thoughtful  article  by 
tfils  ^Hstingulshed  American  should  hare 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IlKcots, 
as  follows: 

IFtam  the  Mew  Tovk  Ttanee  of  June  38.  19581 
Tax  OBSMser  Pown  nr  Asu  Is  ras.  Pbopls 


(By  Chester  Bowles) 
m*  Panmunjom  truce  screement  spedfles 
that  within  80  <Uys  a  peace  conference  wUl 
be  bekl  to  dlscusa  the  conflicts  which  now 
tfisturh  Asia.  TbX»  meena  that  the  Amert- 
ean  people  and  their  OoTemment  miist  soon 
oeme  to  gripe  with  such  complex  and  in- 
tensely controversial  Issues  as  the  uniflca- 
tkm  of  Korea,  the  war  in  Indochina.  For- 
mosa, trade  with  Oonununlst  China,  and  our 
future  relatious  with  Japan  and  with  the 
dynamic  newly  Independent  natkams  of  South 


Over  a  period  of  SO  years  America  has  la- 
boriously hammered  out  a  European  policy 
on  which  the  majority  of  Americans  are  now 
agreed.  Our  falliire  to  develop  a  similar 
policy  for  Asia  is  due  not  to  the  negligence 
of  Indlvlduala  or  political  parties  but  to 
a  widesiHvad  public  IndllTerence  to  Asian 
affairs,  extending  over  many  generations. 

Because  of  our  ignorance  of  Asia,  most  of 
us  have  come  to  regard  all  Asians  as  "mys- 
tertous"  and  "inscrutable."  We  think  of 
them  In  terms  of  "teeming  millions."  devoid 
of  understandable  hopes,  fears,  and  aspira- 
tions. Even  today  practically  no  Asian  his- 
tory or  culture  Is  being  taught  In  our  public 
schools. 

Before  the  Second  World  War  we  were  con- 
tent to  estabUsh  a  pattern  of  moral  Judg- 
ments of  what  yn  believed  to  be  good  or  bad 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Asian  nations. 
We  mistakenly  called  the  sum  of  these  Judg- 
ments oiu-  Asian  policy.  But  we  refused  to 
accept  the  slightest  responslblUty  for  what 
happened  la  Asia  until  our  Paclflc  Fleet  was 
well-nigh  destroyed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Since  the  war  we  have  moved  negatively 
from  crisis  to  crisis,  dangerously  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  of  this  turbulent  part  of 
the  world  In  which  so  many  shattering 
changes  have  already  taken  place.  When 
Korea  was  suddenly  Invaded,  we  reacted  with 
courage  and  boldness.  We  recognized  the 
CoamnuUst  threat  in  Indochina  in  time  to 
■ave   the   French   forces   from   defeat   and 
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currently  making  Asian  history. 

the  Asian  policy  which  must  be 

in  the  nest  few  months  win  he  the 

many  eomprotnlses  and  pressures. 

It  la  fair  to  say  that  any  policy 

Ignores  or  mtnlmlaee  the  following  10 

"~  eventually  fail. 

effective,   responsible   Asian   poUcy 

by  reoognlxlng  the  fact  that  the 

that  eould  befall  the  United 

the  free  woEld  in  the  next  few 

in  Asia  at  all,  but  in  Europe. 

Is  allowed  to  become  a  vacuum 

be    a   strong    temptation   for    a 

ittatt.    Oar   new  interest   in   Asia 

blind  us  to  the  need  for  a  strong, 

NATO  organisation,  backed  by  ade- 

strength.   A  Sovlet-dooUnated 

ould  be  the  ultimate  catastrophe. 

and  Stalin  both  clearly  understood 

interrelatiOB  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

that  even  a  firmly  held  democratic 

could  be  undermined  over  a  period 

by  Communist  success  In  Asia.    Tbat 

>nln  meant  when  he  said,  "The  roed 

Has  thpoogh  Peking  and  Caleutto." 

Is  no  easy,  glib  solutkm  to  the 

of  Asia. 

d^fllculties  which  the  Asian  people  faee 

many  centuries  in  the  making. 

ferment  that  now  stretches  from 

Japan  will  not  succumb  to  any  pre- 

The  problem  of  Asia  win  be 

tor  many  years  and  indeed  for  many 
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with  Asia  we  must  set  np  both 

and  loog-range  objectives.    But 

appreciate  the  fact  that  many  sit- 

Ln  Asia  can  only  be  solved  by  time. 

can  probably  never  be  solved 

fully  satisfactory  to  us. 

are  IncUncd  dangerously  to  exag- 

effectlve  military  power  In  Asia 

can  lead  us  into  grave  difficulties. 

last  few  years,  as  deterrents  to  a 

we  have  oontlaued  to  expand 

the  vast  sea  and  air  power  with 

defeated    Germany   and   Japan. 

great  land  mass  ct  Asia  presents  a 

different  n^lltary  problem. 

Is  largely  decentralleed.  and  there 

vital    targete.      After    12   years   of 

a  weak  and  divided  China,  Japan, 

OQilllon    weU-equlpped    troops,   was 

<  ontrol  tmly  the  large  cities  and  the 

cc  mmunicatlon  lines. 

recently.    In    Korea,    overwhelming 

)i  atlons  air  power  and  complete  con- 

1  toth  coasts  ot  a  narrow  peninsula 

prevent  the  build-up  of  a  powerful 

Comunlst  army  of  more  than  a 

laeo.  amply  supplied  with  modem 

L 

the  obvious  potential  Communkt 

targets  In  Asia  Is  the  rice -rich  na- 

3urma.  Thailand,  and  Vietnam.    A 

more  well-equipped  Chinese  divl- 

now    stationed    in   Tunnan    *»m1 

In   a   position   to  strike   without 

Exactly  how  would  we  apply  our 

ihilltary  force  to  stop  an  aggression 

kind? 

or  later  In  an  aUout  war  with 

China  we  would  face  the  alter- 

a  stalemate  or  the  involvement  of 

Infantry  on  a  major  scale.     The 

which  would  gain  by  s\ach  a  war 

;  Union,  which  would  watch  with 

the    weakening    of    American 

Eurc^ie  and  the  disintegration  of 

alliance. 

we  depend  on  other  Asians  to  pro- 
necessary    ground    forces.      Hb 
person,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
has  suggested  that  Chiang  Kal- 
of  300.000  men  could  success- 
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fully  reeonqner  Oommunlst  CSilna  wMhotit 
the  help  of  a  large  Anerlean  army  or  in- 
deed that  they  ooald  eeen  establish  a  beach- 
head on  tlir  eblneee  coaat  wttlMmt  the  fuu 
power  of  the  American  Air  Force  and  the 
American  Navy  behind  them. 

The  only  military  allies  on  whlcb  wa  might 
count  In  a  war  against  Communist  China  In 
the  near  future  are  South  Korea.  Formosa. 
Austrtfla.  Mew  Zealand.  TiiaHanir.  and  tlie 
PhilipplBe* — six  nations  whose  total  popula- 
tions now  amount  to  less  than  12  percent  o( 
non-Oomwinnlet  Asia. 

I^en  the  most  wWiful  thinker  cannot 
claim  that  a  military  force  based  oa  such  a 
small  minority  of  the  people  of  non-Commu- 
nist Asia  could  prove  decisive  In  a  major  war 
on  the  China  mainland.  Indeed,  to  depend 
on  such  an  alliance  to  defeat  the  Communist 
armies  In  Asia  wouM  be  as  foolhardy  aa  an 
attempt  to  stahDlas  Europe  through  a  NATO 
consisting  only  of  Portugal,  Belgium,  and 
Greece,  with  Brlteln,  Fraaee.  Germany,  ^nd 
Italy  sitting  on  the  sideUnas. 

These  are  harsh  and  unplcaeant  facts 
which  we  cannot  wish  out  of  existence. 

4.  For  a  long  time  to  come  the  greatest 
power  In  Asia  will  be — people. 
''  British  military  power  could  not  have  pi«- 
vented  the  people  of  India.  Pakisten,  Burma, 
and  Ceyloo  from  breaking  a  ocrionlal  grip 
which  had  been  maintained  for  800  years. 
Even  through  force  of  arms  the  Dutch  w«M 
unable  to  hold  the  vast  reeourees  o<  Indo- 
nesia against  the  will  of  80  mllUon  Indo- 
nesians who  were  determined  to  be  free. 

In  the  last  6  years  it  has  been  Asians,  and 
not  Americans  and  Europeans,  who  have  been 
deciding  the  great  Issues  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Far  Bast.  It  wlU  be  Asians  who  win 
make  the  decisions  of  tonx^rrow.  We  can 
encourage  the  poaitive  elements  and  dle- 
oourage  those  that  are  negative  and  dsstiuu 
tlve.  But.  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  abUlty 
of  the  Asian  people  to  guide  their  Ofwn  future 
Is  firmly  established.  The  Weet  can  pa»- 
siiade  but  It  can  no  longer  eonuaand. 

The  power  of  the  people  of  Asia  has  been 
vasUy  Increased  since  the  war  by  the  de- 
velopoMnt  of  a  remarkably  unified  Asian 
viewpoint  which  Is  now  clearly  evident  In 
almost  every  country  ft-om  Japan  to  ^sypt. 
Any  visitor  to  Asia  wUl  hear  almost  Identleal 
statements  in  every  Asian  capital  about 
oommunlsm.  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
America.  Many  of  these  opinions  wUl  seem 
to  him  dangeroiisly  mistaken,  but  they  can- 
not be  brushed  sside. 

Pftr  instance,  the  majority  of  people  In 
this  vast  area  look  en  communism,  not  a* 
an  Immediate  pressing  danger,  but  as  a  far- 
away unpleasant  fact.  Indeed  it  Is  fair  to 
say  that  they  think  of  cooununum  In  1888 
as  mu^  as  the  American  people  thought  of 
nazlsm  In  1939 — as  an  ugly,  distasteful,  and 
remotely  dangerous  force,  but  clearly  nm^- 
one  else's  headache. 

6.  The  Asian  revolution  Is  not  a  theory, 
but  a  djmamlc,  complex,  powerful  movement 
which  motivates  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people. 

Actually,  the  Asian  revolution  is  three 
forces  rolled  Into  one:  the  determination  of 
Asian  people  to  be  free  of  foreign  domina- 
tion; their  fervor  to  throw  off  the  old  feudal 
concepts  of  landlordism  and  money  lending; 
and  their  aspirations  to  achieve  equal  status 
as  human  beings  with  the  white  people  of 
the  West.  Thus  the  obJecUves  of  the  Asian 
revoluticm  may  be  said  to  be:  national  In- 
dependence. Improved  economic  opportuni- 
ties and  h\unan  dignity,  ooncepti  which  few 
Americans  will  disapprove. 

The  world  Oonununlst  movement  win  con- 
tinue to  distort  and  twist  the  Asian  revolu- 
tion to  Its  own  purposes  In  every  poselMe 
way.  America's  answer  must  be  vigorous 
support  for  that  revolution  in  Its  legitimate 
democratic  aims. 
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Slfldb  bMt  the  people  ot  -VUt.«am,  Cam- 
bodla,  and  Laos  are  entitled  to  aa  answer 
to  their  question:  "When  the  war  against 
the  Vlet-Mlnh  Communist  forces  la  won.  will 
the  Frenek  really  set  us  fleet  Or  Is  this 
simply  a  struggle  between  the  French  and 
the  Chlaeee  to  determine  which  will  exploit 
us?" 

Until  the  people  of  Indochina  become  oon- 
Ttneed  that  they  s^e  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom, tho  war  Is  likely  to  continue  as  a  stale- 
mate. Nor  Is  this  simply  a  question  of 
French  policy.  Before  too  long  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  Americans  make  It  clear  that 
once  the  Communist  forces  have  been  de- 
feated we  will  support  the  claims  of  Vlet- 
Ham.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  for  total  inde- 
pendence. 

8.  We  must  be  prepared  to  hdp  the  free 
Asian  nations  meet  the  economic  problems 
on  which  substantial  prngrees  must  be  made 
during  the  coming  years  If  democracy  Is 
to  stnTlve. 

A  moderate  amount  of  American  assistance 
at  this  crucial  time  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence In  helping  to  build  successful  democ- 
racies In  Asia  or  sitting  idly  by  as  confu- 
sion, chaos,  and  finally  oommunUm  take 
over.  Since  1050  we  have  been  forced  to 
spend  six  or  seven  bUllon  dollars  each  year 
to  stop  the  Oommunlst  attempt  to  overrun 
Korea.  In  the  last  8  years  we  have  spent 
nearly  a  billion  dollan  to  help  stop  the  Com- 
munists in  Indorhlna  If  gueirlla  fighting 
and  civil  war  breaks  out  in  southeast  Asia 
we  will  probaMy  feel  forced  to  qpand  Mlllons 
more  in  an  effort  to  keep  this  vast  area  from 
slipping  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  wiser  course  la  to  appropriate  far 
more  moderate  suns  now  to  h^  thoee 
govemmente  which  are  determined  to  re- 
main independent.  While  we  hav*  a  right 
to  expect  the  Aalaa  nations,  whl^  accept 
our  aid,  to  eetabllsb  eesential  land  tenure 
reforms,  luxury  impart  controls  and  effective 
tax  systems,  any  effort  to  use  American  as- 
sistance as  a  lever  with  which  to  control 
their  poUdss  wlU  lie  deeply  and  bitterly 
reeented. 

It  will  be  a  mtstake  fbr  us,  moreover,  to 
offer  our  help  on  a  purely  antl -Oommunlst 
basla.  If  fear  of  communism  Is  the  sole  basis 
of  our  willingness  to  help,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  Asian  nations  come  to 
look  upon  their  notey  Oommunlst  minorities 
as  a  priceless  eoonoaslc  aaeet.  without  which 
American  ssitstsnce  would  not  lie  forth- 
coming. 

Our  entire  economic  aid  program  In  Asia, 
moreover,  ahould  be  carefully  restudied  in 
the  light  of  eqiCTlence  gathered  within  the 
last  few  years.  It  Is  not  enough  simply  to 
raise  Asian  living  standards.  We  must  help 
Asians  to  help  thonsdvee  In  a  way  which 
will  fire  their  own  determination  and  give 
-their  young  people.  In  particular,  a  sense  of 
participation  In  tha  building  of  a  better 
future. 

7.  We  mtist  avoid  InfleslhUe  assumptions 
ss  to  future  political  develtqunente  In  Asia. 

Bfost  of  us  win  admit  that  our  Judgment 
on  international  deveh^mento  has  been 
wrong  on  many  occasions  since  1988.  Cer- 
tainly our  setlButtee  of  the  future  course  of 
poUtleal  evente  in  any  part  of  the  world 
should  be  tempered  with  humility. 

Althotigh  Oommunlst  China  now  eeems 
eloeely  tied  to  the  Soviet  Union,  any  f<nrelgn 
policy  which  aseumes  that  such  ties  are 
permanent  is  bankrtipt  and  potentlaUy  dla- 
astroua.  It  Is  possible,  and  perluqpe  even 
probable,  that  Oommunlst  China  and  the 
Bovlet  Union  win  remain  oloee  assodatss 
for  many  years  to  come.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  strong.  Indigenous  forces  which 
may  tend  to  disnqit  this  union  over  a  period 
of  time. 

Tliera  is  growing  evidence,  for  example, 
that  Oonuntmlst  China  Is  determined  to  aa- 
sume    the    leactership    oc    the   Oommunlst 


movement  in  Asia  which  Buasia  has  exerted 
for  so  long  through  the  Cqnilnf arm.  For  the 
Politburo,  the  Korean  war  has  had  many 
obvious  advantages.  It  has  tied  down  Amer- 
ican forces  in  a  distant  area.  It  has  tended 
to  divide  us  from  our  alliea.  It  has  helped 
to  keep  the  Chinese  utterly  di^pendent  on 
Moscow  for  supplies  and  equipment.  The 
advantages  for  the  Chinese  Comm\inlste  who 
have  borne  the  bnmt  of  the  fighting  are 
much  less  clear.  Although  there  is  little 
chance  of  Mao  Tse-tung  becoming  a  Tito  in 
the  sense  of  swltohlng  from  the  Soviet  side 
to  that  of  the  West,  there  is  the  very  real 
possibility  that  he  may  become  increasingly 
independent  or  the  Soviet  Union  and  more 
determined  to  build  his  own  country  In  his 
own  way. 

Such  independence  would  represent  a  dis- 
astrous political  defeat  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  an  Independent  and  unreliable  China 
would  In  aU  likelihood  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  modify  Ite  present  aggressive  poll- 
eles  In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  From 
one  end  of  Asia  to  the  other  the  remark  is 
often  made,  "The  only  place  where  they 
worry  about  China  more  than  In  Washing- 
ton Is  in  Moeoow." 

8.  It  should  be  more  tirgently  realized  In 
America  that  democracy  could  suffer  no 
greater  blow  in  Ada  than  the  conapee  of 
India  as  a  free  nation  vrith  the  eventual 
disappearance  of  her  800  million  people  and 
almost  limitless  reeoiirces  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  Indian  Government  has  embarked  on 
perhaps  the  boldeet  8-year  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  that  any  democratic  na- 
tion has  ever  underteken.  This  {M-ogram  Is 
designed  to  make  India  aelf-sufDctent  in 
food  and  agricultural  producte  by  1956. 

Ite  goal  Is  also  the  elimination  of  malaria, 
and  the  develt^ment  of  a  village-to-vlllage 
exteneion  work  service,  which  will  bring  the 
dynamic  force  of  democracy  into  180,000  vil- 
lages, in  addition  to  better  seeds,  simple  Iron 
tools.  Improved  methods  of  planting,  modem 
methods  of  public  health  and  education. 
Indian  vast  Irrigation,  projecte  tmder  Its  5- 
ye^  plan  are  more  ambltloiw  than  anything 
we  have  attenqited  in  the  United  Statea. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment cannot  meet  the  goals,  which  It  has 
set  for  Itself  during  the  next  8  years,  without 
a  substantial  Inereaee  In  American  assist- 
ance. There  Is  a  gap  of  some  8800  miUion  in 
the  Indian  5 -year  plan  which  only  America 
can  fiU. 

What  incredible  folly  It  would  be  for 
America  to  fall  to  support  India's  extraordi- 
nary efforte  to  demonstrate' to  Asia  and  the 
world  that  a  determined  democracy  can 
outdo  the  totalitarianism  of  Communist 
China  in  the  field  of  economic  betterment. 

The  wise  policy  would  be  to  say  to  both 
India  and  Pakistan  now.  before  it  Is  too  late: 
"We  wUI  make  sure  that  your  present  pro- 
grams do  not  fall  for  lack  of  reeowcee.  As 
long  as  you  continue  to  move  ahead  with 
land  reforms  and  to  devrtop  the  democratic 
life  of  your  people,  we  wUI  stand  behind  you 
with  economic  assistance  as  we  have  already 
stood  brtilnd  Greece.  Turkey.  Tugoelavla. 
and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  We  ask 
nothing  tn  return  except  your  success  as  a 
democracy." 

9.  We  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
United  Nations. 

Instead,  we  murt  contlhtirtly  strengthen  It 
and  work  to  make  it  more  effective.  Amarlea 
tried  to  go  it  alone  following  the  First  World 
War.  We  rejected  the  etoquent  appeal  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  behalf  of  tha  Leegne  of 
Nations  and  burled  ourselves  la  cur  own  af- 
fairs. The  result  was  mtlsr.  the  Bhinahind. 
Austria.  Munich,  and,  fiaaUy.  the  saast  eata- 
sitrcqihlc  war  In  history.  What  greater  folly 
can  there  be  than  to  e^perlmsnt  agata  with 
Isolationlsmf 


10.  We  cannot  pramote  ' 
unless  we  practice  It  at  home. 
.  It  would  be  foUy  for  us  to  weaken  our 
mlUtary  defenses  at  this  crucial  period  in 
hl8t<H7.  A  weak  America  would  be  a  post" 
tlve  assurance  of  a  third  world  war  under 
the  most  unfavorable  poeslble  oonditiona. 
But  we  are  faced  not  only  with  a  military 
threat,  but  with  the  threat  of  an  Idea,  tha 
dynamic  ruthlees  Idea  of  world  communism. 
Such  an  Idea  c«uu)t  be  destroyed  by  btMaba; 
It  can  only  be  destroyed  by  a  better  USea. 

Although  the  Anoerlcan  dream  Is  poten* 
tlally  the  most  powerful  idea  on  earth.  It 
is  ix>w  in  grave  Jeopardy  not  only  abroad, 
but  right  here  in  America.  We  m  danger- 
ously frightened.  Insecure,  and  frustrated, 
ready  to  believe  not  the  best  but  the  worst 
about  our  fellow  human  beinga.  Now  nMre 
than  at  any  other  time  In  our  hlatory  we 
heed  to  reassert  the  dynamic  force  of  Amer- 
ican Idealism.  The  major  phraass  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Gettysburg 
Addreea.  and  other  great  documente  of  our 
historical  part  are  as  alive  and  true  today 
as  whan  they  were  written.  Once  we  stop 
believing  in  these  Ideals  we  are  finished  aa 
a  great  Nation,  and  aU  our  wealth  and  all 
our  stockpile  of  atomic  boniba  will  not  sava 
us  from  ultimate  disaster. 

These  10  principles  are  the  stuff  from 
which  a  positive  American  foreign  policy  for 
Asia  can  be  created.  It  wiU  be  dangerous  to 
ignore  them  or  to  minimise  their  profound 
importance  In  dealing  with  the  bllUon  or 
more  people  of  Asia. 

We  Americans  have  always  felt  dose  to 
Europe.  Indeed.  00  percent  of  us  are  de- 
scended from  European  Immlgrante.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  it  took  an  the  horror  and 
destruction  of  two  World  Wars  and  a  suc- 
cession of  mistakes  stretching  over  80  years 
before  we  were  able  to  hammer  out  the 
European  foreign  poli^  on  which  most  Am«r> 
leans  today  are  agreed. 

In  thla  atomic  age  we  cannot  afford  to  psf 
a  similar  price  for  aa  Asian  policy. 


P«stel  Rates  Rasoibk  Taxes,  Skoald  Nat 
Be  iMreased  at  TUs  TtaM 


BXTENSK>N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monifay,  Jtme  19, 1953 

Mr.  HAQEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, postal  rates  are  a  foim  of  taxes.  Td 
a  large  degree,  the  Post  OfBce  operates  » 
Qovemment  monofxily.  It  prorides  % 
service  vittA  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  public  must  use  this  senrlce  for 
lack  of  any  other  soitable  system  of  oom- 
munication.  The  service  on  at  least 
flrst-claas  mall  would  have  to  be  eontin» 
ued  In  some  form  even  If  It  produced 
much  leas  revenue.  Because  the  service 
Is  expensive  and  revenue  Is  necessary, 
the  Qovemment  taxes  users  of  the  mail 
through  rates  aoid  fees  for  services  per- 
formed. 

When  ascoitainlng  the  amount  of  » 
tax,  the  Eovemment  levying  the  tax 
must  consider  many  favors,  but  tte 
most  Important  questiOD  is  wfaetha*  It  la 
falE.    This  Matton  was  founded  becauae 
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the  xNdbtte  «raaB  In  protovt  asalnrt  un- 
fair taxes.  One  of  the  reaaone  the  eur- 
rent  administration  was  voted  into  of- 
fice was  the  public  outcry  against  ezces- 
sive  taxes  and  the  promise  hy  the  Romb- 
lican  Party  that  it  would  cut  taxes.  Un- 
hapi^,  that  promise  as  yet  has  not 
been  fuIflUed  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  continue  taxes  which  were  scheduled 
to  expire.  Unless  some  new  emergency 
develops,  taxes  will  be  reduced  within 
the  next  year.  I  confklently  predict. 

However,  now  the  administration  pro* 
poees  another  tax  increase  in  the  form 
of  higher  postal  rates.  The  Postmaster 
General's  excuse  is  the  so-called  postal 
deficit,  which  is  a  misnomer  because  it 
assumes  the  Post  Oflice  is  operating 
strictly  a  business  and  not  a  service.  The 
notion  that  the  Post  Office  is  purely  a 
business  operation  is  so  fallacious  that 
that  ought  to  be  no  argument  about  it. 

If  it  were  a  business,  would  we  oi>- 
txtkte  over  40,000  post  offices  when  90 
percent  of  them  do  not  take  in  enoc^ 
money  to  meet  their  expenses?  Many 
of  these  post  offices  were  established  as 
a  convenience  to  the  public  and  perform 
services  other  than  those  having  to  do 
with  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  the  mail, 
such  as  the  sale  of  United  States  bonds 
and  migratory  bird  stamps  and  serving 
as  a  local  Federal  civil  service  repre- 
sentative. 

The  smaD  post  offices  throughout  the 
country  were  not  established  because 
they  could  be  JusUfled  on  a  business  basis. 
They  were  established  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic regardless  of  the  cost.  like  other 
Government  services,  operating  the 
postal  system  costs  money  and  such 
cobts  are  met  out  of  general  revenues. 
This  is  the  way  it  always  has  been  and 
the  way  it  dwold  be. 

Everybody  agrees  with  the  axiom  that 
"^e  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy.'* As  the  legislative  body  which 
Imposes  taxes.  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  guarding  against  destruction 
through  taxation.  ICany  businesses, 
most  of  them  small  but  some  very  large, 
have  been  built  on  the  fotmdation  of  low 
postal  rates.  Whole  industries  depend 
for  their  continued  existence  upon  con- 
tinuance of  our  historic  policy  of  low 
postal  rates. 

It  is  possible  that  increased  rates  on 
second-class  mail  could  seriously  affect 
many  small  publishers  in  the  country. 
Also  Increased  rates  would  have  a  dlsas^ 
troos  effect  on  business,  which  te  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy.  Ocm- 
gress  couM  put  many  firms  out  of  busi- 
1M8S  almost  overnight  by  levying  exces- 
itive  taxes  in  the  form  of  high  postal 
rates.  I  am  sure  this  will  happen  at 
least  in  some  degree  if  the  adminlstra- 
tion'is  postal  rate  increase  biU  is  rubber- 
stamped  by  Congress.  This  is  a  risk  we 
ought  not  to  take.  Remember  that  if 
these  businesses  which  depend  on  low 
postal  rates  prosper.  Uncle  Sam  is  one 
of  the  major  beneficiaries.  Oiar  corpo- 
rate axul  personal  income  tax  laws  see 
to  that. 

For  theM  reasoos,  mud  many  other 
nasoos,  I  shall  oppose  higher  postal 
rates  at  least  until  we  know  more  about 

economy 


and  on  il  we  get  the  facts  to  be  revealed 
by  th^  Carlson  postal  system  study 
group. 


A  Da    W  CdcbnitiM  ud 


S  CTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

IION.LESUECARENDS 

or  nuMOia 
IN  n  B  HOUSE  OP  BSPRXSENTATTVS8 

Wednesday.  July  1. 1953 

Mr.  i  RENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
few  df  7s  we  will  be  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July — the  day  of  independ- 
ence. 

My  V  nry  good  friend.  W.  Alton  Jones, 
chairm  m  of  the  board  of  the  Cities  Serv- 
ice Co.  has  written  an  excellent  article 
on  the :  fourth  of  July  as  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion ax  d  reflection.  It  appeared  in  the 
July  isG  iie  of  the  magaaine  called  Service. 

I  res  )ectfully  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  It  Is  worth  thoughtful 
readinf : 

A  Vat  or  CxLntLvnott  Aim  RsrLscnoir 

Our  F  ourtb  of  July,  with  its  parades,  brass 
bands,  buntings,  orations,  fireworks.  Is  a 
aiymtoal.  It  oelebratss  ttxe  wresting  of  power 
from  a  privileged  few  and  investing  it  in 
"We,  thi  (  people." 

Tbe  V  arid  is  troubled  today.  How  to  get 
the  mot  t  out  of  life?  Ways  and  means.  It 
naturally  involves  social  compacts,  such  •■ 
ootmntu  lism.  socialism,  fascism,  totalitarian- 
ism. an( .  Amertcanlsm. 

TWO  <  pinions  are  in  deadly  conflict. 

In  ma  a's  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  it  better 
for  him  to  permit  a  small  group  to  plan 
and  ore  er  his  daily  life?  By  compulsion, 
to  moul  1  him  into  su'bordiiuitlon  to  a  plan? 

Or.  tc  exhort  him.  through  an  inquiring 
mind,  t}  think  and  act  for  himself,  with 
confldejE  ce  that  he  himself  Is  competent  and 
willing    o  do  what  should  be  done? 

The  i  rst  depends  upon  arbitrary  power, 
which,  t  cx>  oiften,  becomes  despotic 

The  »)Cond  depends  upon  encouragement 
of  the  iQdividual,  by  precept  and  example. 

One  ft  teks  effideney  and  security  through 
regimen  ation.  Its  proponents  talk  oml- 
Dovmly  o  [  discipline,  that  I  must  subordinate 
myself.  l  liat  I  must  consent  to  function  along 
Unas  dtt  med  for  me. 

Lenin,  you  will  recall,  and  Stalin,  and 
MusBOlli  1.  and  Hitler,  used  the  word  "must" 
a  great  i  eal.  It  is  the  most  overworked  woid 
in  a  pli  oner's  vocabulary.  The  Americans 
who  ma  le  Independence  Day  possible,  dis- 
liked tbi   word. 

The  oi  her  ideology  depends  upon  the  dig- 
nity an<   remmnslbility  of  the  individual. 

It  req  «cts  the  right  to  live  and  worship 
each  in  bis  own  tongue.  It  has  such  con- 
fldence  n  the  eonunon  people  that  it  is 
willing  tf>  let  us  make  and  correct  our  own 
mlstaki 

The  fl^  Ideology  is  commimism  or  social- 
ism. 

TlM  a^ocmd  Is 


Am  we 


106t,  tale  note  that  it  is  not  oompulsOTy. 


Toucan 


to  choe«i, 


tha  American  way. 
observe  the  ]\>urth  of  July  parade 


fall  in  line,  or  go  flahing. 
The  oC  ler  system  has  its  parades,  too.   But 
under  tl  s  dtodpUaaiy  eye  of  the  Kremlins, 
you  t«t  w  *^>^>  <"  "I**- 

w*  stlU  have  ttie  freedom 
Oomt  to  think  at  H.  that's  why 


W.  Auow  Joms.^ 


A  FailkM  Pablk  SemnI: 
M.   W.   Splawm   Leaves 
Service 


Dr.  Walter 
Govcraacat 


-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mw  JxtSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESSNTATIVS8 
Monday.  June  29.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVEBTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Walter  M.  Splawn,  whose  retirement  be- 
came effective  yesterday,  June  30,  1963, 
leaves  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  after  19  years  of  faithful,  able, 
and  conscientious  service. 

Walter  Marshall  William  Splawn  was 
bom  at  Arlington.  Tex.,  on  June  16. 1883. 
His  father.  William  Butler  Splawn.  was 
bom  in  North  Carolina,  and  his  mother, 
Mary  Marshall  (Collins)  Splawn.  was 
bom  in  Alabama.  The  son  received  his 
early  education  at  Decatur  College,  from 
which  he  graduted  in  1904.  He  then 
studied  law  at  Baylor  University  and 
received  his  bachelor  of  laws  degree  in 
1906.  Tale  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of 
arts  degrees  in  1908.  He  obtained  his 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1916.  The 
Howard  Payne  College  has  conferred 
upon  him  the  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

He  was  instructor  in  English  at  Deca- 
tur College  in  1906-07.  aixl  a  teacher  in 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  High  School  in 
190S>-10.  He  read  law  in  the  offices  of 
Buck.  Cummings.  Doyle  &  Bouldin.  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Texas  bar  in  1909.  Prom  1910  to  1913 
he  was  Instructor  in  social  science  in 
Baylor  CoUege.  Prom  1912  to  1»1»  he 
practiced  law  at  Port  Worth.  He  re- 
turned to  Baylor  University  tn  1916  as 
professor  of  social  sciences.  He  was 
dean  of  its  summer  school  in  1917-19, 
and  became  dean  of  the  university  in 
1918.  In  1919  he  became  professor  of 
economics  at  the  Unlversi^  of  Texas 
and  held  that  post  tmtil  1928.  PTom 
1924  to  1927  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  in  1927-28  was 
director  of  resesLrch  in  social  science 
there.  In  1929  he  became  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity at  Washington.  D.  C.  He  relin- 
quished that  post  upon  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. While  at  the  University  of 
Texas  he  served  for  a  time  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  HailroiMl  Commission  of  Texas. 
In  1927  he  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  arbitration  of  Western  Railroads  and 
groups  of  employees.  He  was  also 
a  referee  under  the  Settlement  of  War 
Claims  Act 

Dr.  Splawn  attracted  widespread  pub- 
lic attention  by  his  work  as  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  made  a  survey  of 
railroad  holding  companies,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission being  given  ix>wer  to  regulate 
them.  He  then  made  a  survey  of  hold- 
ing companies  in  the  power  and  gas 


m0sias^oirA£'im3biaif^y^9ms» 
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pubUc  utfllty  fleML  This  survey 
followed  by  the  enaefibent  of  the  Eteeu- 
rlties  Act  of  1933.  the  Stodc  Exchange 
Regulation  Act  of  1934.  and  the  PuUle 
Utaity  Act  of  1935.  On  April  6,  1934, 
he  made  a  leeommendation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
meree  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  there  be  a  thorough  investigation 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 
and  that  they  be  subjected  to  strict  Fed- 
eral controL  He  also  made  a  study  of 
communications  for  the  Interdepart- 
mental Communications  Committee, 
npaa  the  basis  of  which  reoommenda- 
tion  was  made  to  the  President  for  the 
estaMlshment  of  a  mderat  commiasion 
to  regulate  communications  operations. 
This  eventuated  In  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  CooumuiicatloDs  Act.  and  the 
establishment  of  tbe  Federal  Communi- 
cations CoBsmissioD. 

Dr.  Splawn  at  one  time  adi"oeated  the 
ereation  of  6  or  7  regional  Federal  com- 
missions to  relieve  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commlsslan.  which  he  considered 
to  be  then  "overburdened,  overworked, 
and  well-nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  great 
number  of  cases  presented  ea^  year." 

Onmmlssiener  l^dawn  was  m>pointed 
to  the  Conmisrion  by  Presfcleirt  Rooee- 
Tett  on  January  8.  1^34.  for  tbe  term 
ending  December  31.  1940,  to  succeed 
Commissioner  Brainerd  irtMse  term  had 
expired.  Se  was  renominated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  lo  sueceed  htane^  «o 
Deoember  1>.  1946,  for  the  term  ended 
December  31, 1947,  and  was  renominated 
by  Pi'esldent  Truman  on  Jannaiy  14. 
IMS.  for  the  tenn  expiring  December 
SI,  1964.  Commissiooer  Bplawn  served 
as  Chairman  of  tbe  rirramJisiim  diulng 
the  calsiidar  years  193S  and  IML 

Almost  iwmwdietely  after  Ms  appotnt- 
ment  to  tbe  mterslate  Ooanmee  Cem- 
Biisrioti  he  ires  named  Vice  Chsirinan  of 
tbe  laterdepartnental  Cbmmlttee  on 
Avlatioo,  and  tequested  bgr  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  sunFsy  e<  an  phases  of 

similar  totals 

Dr.  8plMm  is  sn  siitbor  of  nole  In  the 
Adds  of  eeonesiles  and  transput  la  tioo, 
and  a  coutributoir  of  articles  to  economic 
•M  tew  journals. 

I  know  ef  bo  public  oOdal  who  hM 
aenred  with  cieatet  ability. 


As  cftaimaB  of  tbtf  OoOMBfttee  on  In- 
cemace  aua  Foreign  v^wiiiiiBiue  i  ex- 
tend to  Mm  not  ooly  my  own  pencmtt 
good  wfKbes  as  he  leaves  Oovenimeni 
fervloe»  but  also  tbe  food  wishes  of  tbs 
entire  oonaMlee.  We  Inis*  Ibat  tbe 
feam  ahead  for  Mm  may  be  flttBd  witb 
health  and  hi4V>hiess  in  large 


i)t    a 


ilK^i     .I/O 


vpoHic  menHaMMf  vsOTrKu  vevcfi 
■ZTEHBKW  OgRFMARKU 

.« JiON.  CUARLeTb.  ttOWISOM 

^^  ^arnnmmM 

'^^PVTSfX UOXJBK OF iggPmUMTA'il V<8  ' 

vtotr.     ■':  W9dne$dmv,  July  1, 1953 

'  iir:i6ROWN80N.    Ml^^SResker.hUb- 
|ig^^T^  tbe  Optimist  Xnterpattonal  cqQp 


vention  held  this  month  In  WaShfttglon, 
D.  C  wss  the  selection  of  Daniel  TUtnor 
Yates,  age  15.  of  Lexington.  Ky..  as  the 
winner  ai  tbe  25th  buteraational 
torical  contest.  Ronnerups  iea  tbe 
test  were  Ronald  Sims,  age  IS,  <tf  Missicn, 
Esns.,  and  Levin  Oevert,  age  1^  ef 
Ontario,  Oemada. 

The  wiimer.  like  2.500  other  youths 
throughout  tbe  United  8totes»  Mexieo. 
Canada,  PDsrto  Rioo,  end  Cvba.  entered 
his  local  Optimist  Club's  ccmtesl  Thzea 
huzxbed  and  fifty  local  winners  were 
sent  to  the  District  rounds  where  2T  flni^ 
Ists  earned  a  trip  to .  WatfUncton  to  cotn- 
p^e  for  tbe  international  title. 

Hm  oratozlcal  oontsst  originated  m 
part  of  tbe  organiaatkss'a  boons'  work 
program  in  an  effort  to  advanee  tba 
development  of  leadership  ability  by  en- 
couraging our  youths  to  effectively  ex^ 
press  themselves. 

A  very  proud  moment  of  my  life  was 
when  Douglas  Qill.  then  an  Tartianapelis 
Hii^  School  student  and  new  a  liarine 
Corpa  lieutenant  wlCb  a  sttver  star  and  a 
puride  heart,  a  boy  whoea  I  eoaehed,  wen 
tiie  Optbnist  International  compeiltlan 
in  Miami,  in  1947.  so  I  beUeve  I  uiider-' 
stand  tbe  feeling  of  achievement  of 
DsnielTates  and  his  sponsor.  ICr.  WHUs 


oouM  xxBAtj  thefr  fMBlfy,  «fueste  "tbem.  lor* 
HaBtn,  fllroet  md  Mlvftw  ^tMHt,  txtS  v8tx  Qwib 
tlw  atfrantagM  of  ■  taapp^  fend  u— ful  life. 

zatUt  pemrtS  MMt  tSM  nelp  of  SB  BTCllMMa 

Itt  wlk«  tbmr  bav*  Mch,  'to'  fottD  tiMir 
vMew  wltlk  his  ebolo*  of  -ttie  IM* 
matcrtids,  dctaim  •Btf  «R«BgaBB«n«. 
whm  tbe  MKldteet  Ihh  italahed  Ms 
Mr  th»  Meal  tern*,  tba 

•iMf  mtcrtor  deeetafew  all  ftav«  to  mtplcte 
tti«lr  pass  «r  tta*  algtuwa  aaeoMiag  to  th* 
■fumifetlana  diaaa  wp  by 

In  this  way  th«  goat,  a  yutmt*,  la 

ttooogb  «M 

ttaa  oC  Bsaay,  and  ffHMa 

wm  Miic  tta  PMarav  or 


I 


WlMBUiu  canrctaflt  calls  W^ 


llwhoma;  too^Unksottr 
gtvM  Ui  Caitb  la  CN0 


with  «ka 
tbafutara.' 
Ma  t»  UB 

Bat  far  , 
a  aattedral  or  a  iMatM  Is  tha  bansiBg 
a  parson's  Itfa,  Ma  pataonaBty, 

haaltb.  ehanwtar  aAd  spMtaal 
Itta  tha 
aad  ««b«r  arttaaoa  wtM»  ful^  tbeir  pai«a  of 


The  subject  selected  for  ttiis  yearli 
competition  was  Optimism:  The  Fsitti 
That  Leads  TO  Achievement.  At  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  insert  t^  tbe 
RspoBs  this  year's  three  pfise-wlnnihg 
presentations  as  X  told  President  JBisen- 
hower  I  wouid  urtaen  he  so  graciously 
received  DanM  Tates  and  Us  sponsor. 
ICr.  WilUs  Tonng.  of  Leidngteii;  J.  Wer- 
ren  Day.  immediate  past  piesident  of 
C^«tiTH:  mtemational.  Fort  "Worth. 
Teau;  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Jwrinlch.  boysT 
woricjdlreetorof  optimist  XntematioDal, 
at  the  White  House 


play  an  important  part  in  develi^ilng  » 
1%  Ufa.  MX  an  aaMy  aga  Cba  ebUd  to  Sn- 
by  OM  aaaai^lsa  M  laagnagr, 
andaetkMMraridsparawfes.  Tka 
prl«ak»  or  ittbtaC  oCian  n 
tion  which  is  important  to  rtUhtooas  nvtDg. 
Hm  taaetaer  dWabpa  Ida  tetrttarswal  jmmI 
nonl  ^pialltlai  and  tnaplraa  nM  pupM  M 
«y  bar  faith  ia 


TBS  Faxth  That  Lbabs  to 


person  has  faith  in  hlmaalf ,  his  eountry  end 
C3od.  X«t  us  look  with.  <q>tlmiam  toward  a 
goal,  and,  Mka  tha  archU^et,  saaka  pw.  ptana 
for  tha  fttCuia  isMl  put  tbaiit 'Into  aeikjti,'far 
planning  without  action iS  Araaming.    Faith 


(By  panlal  Turner  Tatsa.  /tga  15.  first  place, 

iHjDOO  tthiHi>fV*'*rT'***'  — ****— 'i  ^pbnsorad 

by  Opkimlai  Ouh  of  Lanngton. ^^^and 

representing  tha  third  dlsblct  ar'Optl- 

aslst  MtrartAonai)     1 

On  June  3,  105S.  the  high,  earved  stona 

arches  of  Weataalnstar  Abbey  "VfD  lo6k  ODwn 

upon  tha  ooronaUon  of  XUaabeth  II.  Queen 

of  gng*-'"*.  M  tOMy  have  ladtaiiidfiligS  upon 

the  crowning  of  klnga  and  queens  haglnnlng 

with  W4Utam  tha  Oonquainr  JMsdy  nine 

oenturlaaasb.   twaca-Oa  fiiif  ystr.  King 

of  lt»>g'^~1  before  (baJfonnan  oonquast.  had 

a  vision  of.  a  ■Mgntrtnefit  cstbaOnkl.  .avan 

though  he  knew  ibat  ha  wotfld  no*  U^  to 

see  it  ooaipUtdd.  tor  ia  Watm^^m  ot  hard 

DMnual  labor  aqd  slow  traiwportatjon  p$me 

cTtliaee  wbo  drew  the  s])l«MAd  plana  and 

few  of '^baae  wbs  laM  fba  Udlvlduil  sImms 

.  A^i^^k^  A   ^M.^^^s^vaa  ^^w  ^  a^^^mAs^k    a^i^^As4  YA^^n  v^^ 

eeottacBii^tad.  ttwaaaMbcraf  ppvaopti* 
mkm  en^ifitb  to  aaMssaieent..  This  optt- 
mlHB  lad  tba  Sonaan  arehttSfBU  to  aelact  tha 
most  suttabla  and  baamifUI  BbJM  lO^^AtaOs 


ORtMaac;  Tbm  PaMi  fntt 


TO 


(9y  Banald  Sbaa.  age  U.  sacond  place.  gZM 
scholarship  prise  wliMMCr  voostved  bg 
Optjlmist  Club  of  llltslon,  Xaaa..  and 
rspceasntlng  tiaa  lOth  diatsict  «f  QpUmlat 


la  a  tab. 
^  a 
left  hand  she  holds  an  oipmi 


aaatav 


for  this  building  wbidi  fralWba'; 

the  wonihip  aad  glory  cf  €kMl. 

rtsa.  freii  tMs  aUuoUaa  Mkia  seaaa  Mags 

and  qWMBs  wbo  have  tiilad  their  aoanwy 

aad  balpa*  to  shape  tba  ptafrafit  cC  otsWh 

aatlon. 

If»  a  slmibtfi^ay  tb«  p*it>at*  of  an  avttsgS 
family  have  a  viiton  of  an  ideal  beinai  But 
what  Is  ab  %Mal  bamer  ~ 
or  tt  aa  aapi  aad.  aiMmiia 
toeawaa^laar  «<,t«s  i|w  ar  tta  |Ki«|Bda.that 
suRQund  it.  but  of  tha  visten  tha  pacants 
1^  of  a  comfortable  plaoa  m  wbleb  tb^ 


Aim 


CX)NGS$SS|C  iSAL  REGpI|P;rf-  APPENDIX 


irttb 


W— h1ngti>n,.    AlmUutm 
Dmm  jooMX  found  tbi* 


Mmwin — many 
took  faith  bftd 
NlMiUdlnff  Ui»  flcur*  HmU.  Itey  placMl 
Ite  book  agala  In  ttie  la«t  hmoA  of  f  altlk. 
Imnmllfly  rh<  ■jtnnlng  flguz*  of  law 
to  rt— tfy  ttMM  ft— doci  one*  as&Ui 
ttiiwigll  tiM  dur*  etoud  th»  flgur* 
iBttaf  odacKtton  bf  mw  wbola — aod 
finally  sMraUty  rtpilmd  Ita  ctraiKtli.  By 
r»iwilkllnc  tiM  graat  •ymbol  of  f  aUb— damoc- 
to  Ut«  agaln- 

on  haa  tba  hlghMt  atandard  at 
ttvlncawr  known  to  nan.  Look  about  yo»— 
tt  la  tav  to  Ma  matvtal  thlx^^  tttat  maka  it 
a»— atttoa^obUca,  ^^nnpmm,  va«t  indiw> 
trtM.  fertila  fama— the  list  U  endlwa,  but 
thlini  an  only  matwlal  •▼Mancaa  of 
I's  gfWtnaM.  Tm;  tluaa  tblnfii  may 
abow  tliat  «•  un  gnat,  but  tbey  thMMolrei 
did  not  aoaka  us  graat.  In  our  country  tbare 
•sift*  an  Internal  f  oroa  which  oannot  ba  aaan 
or  mimmti.  A  totem  that  la  gmaratad  by 
damocracy.  A  f oroa  whloh  wa  ean  raadUy  aay 
t»  tha  foundation  of  our  aofalavmnent. 

What  is  it — It's  optimism.  Tha  faith  upon 
whloh  our  great  country  has  baan  built — this 
is  tha  very  foundation  of  strangth  which  our 
fortf athsra  uaad  to  form  this  graat  damoo- 
xacy. 

It  requlrad  blood,  swaat,  and  taars  but 
aran  mora  than  thaaa  itraquirad  i 
to  oarra  out  ot  a  wlldamass  a 
based  OD  a  new  Idea  gotornment  of.  by. 
and  for  tha  paof>l«. 

.  Democracy  stands  for  the  right  ot  a  whole 
peoipla  to  determine  iu  own  fata.  In  other 
•otdB  as  a  way  of  Ufa— democracy  haa  for 
na«oal  the  derelopmaikt  oc  each  indlTldnal 
into  aU  that  ha  can  poeslMy  be- 


B^  -! laesw  ilitg  our  opttanlstle  faith  In 
Oad;.aare8tvaa.  and  our  fellow  man,  we  ean 
bwUd  and  dSfiionsti  ato  a  demdcraey  that  wiU 
■sake  for  one  world  to  psaes  and  happinsee; 
'  With  the  help  of  Ood— ahd  etv  unfailing 
faith  to  America  and  the  future— we  oannot 


T8S  fAtrm  DiAis 


II 


so 


(By  lyto  Oorert.  age  U.  third  place.  $500 
-.^aebelarrtilp  prlaawtoner,  eponeored  by  Op- 
timist Club  at  mtrbanar  Waterloo.  On- 
tario. Canada,  and  representing  the  16th 
district  oi  Optimist  International) 
In  the  pubUc  eqiiare  of  the  lltUe  town  of 
Fasccndale  in  Belgium  there  stands  a  statue 
bottortnr  *  R^eneh  srlatOr  who  pvtt  his  life 
In  thePtovtWoltfWsr.    Re  died  In  a  dtfense 
cf  the  ettt»ns  of  ttie  Belgian  town.    I  hare 
often  stood  before  that  statue  becsner  Pae- 
cendale  is  my  hometown.    I  was  bom  there 
tak  -IMO  while  tha  Second  World  War  laged 
•ansa  Jurepe  and  throughout  the  whoM 

That  statue- sllaraya  attracted  me  strangely 
although  at  first  I  eould  not  understend 
why.  Now.  I  know.  It  is  a  symbol  pro* 
cilattoing  a  deep  footed  belief  that  the  werld 
iaj— tntlally  good  and  that  the  future  wUI 
bslnf  a  reahaatton  «( .  all  our  hopee  and 

1  Ba  ether  words,  if  there  were  no  such  fatth 
In  a  dlTlne  providence  ordaining  all  to  giood. 
would  that  pilot  have  offOTcd  his  life?  Or 
would  aty  taemspeople  have  erected  a  statue 
to  honor  him  If  tbey  regarded  hia  act  as 
tha  produet  of  atatk  fatalism?  Only  an  op- 
tiBdst  bolldB  tor  the  futtne;  only  an  optl- 
aslat  ea»  sse  good  even  when  surrounded  by 
Im  hormr  d  war. 
Ify  people  are  optimists;  they  have  fatth 
.a  tha  worlds  they  bali«ve  thst  somsbow 
iroetf  wlB  easerga  brlumpluvit  even  from  tl^ 

■ — ' -*'-iOB  of  international  conflict. 

la  «ai^  a  UtUe  town,  it  wae 
mast  eattosly  in  the  First  World 
war..  Thar*  are  maay  Canadians  who  will 
remember  my  town  for  they  fought  some  of 


tkSk 
devotion 


thslr 
to  1918. 

But  tbe 
up"  the 
Intanse 
idmilt  thi 
faatortea. 
the  loyfui 
ficial  optlfulsi 
cessation 
fatth  that 
of 

But 
the 


'themselves 
wlihln 


oatastropt  e— a 


far 

this.    My 
people  fled 
peace.    I. 
nights  of 
we  heard 
death  ant 
deetruotlop. 


Bun  ^ 


thin 


Rat  ler, 


and  that 
and  rapln< 

The 
ta  Am^rlo  i 
^Mir  heaiis 
the  world 

Msy  I 
us  In 

my  pec^le 
rebuild  th  i 
destroyed 
greater 
not  spetk 
that, 
tlon  and 
providence 
my  town. 

I  wUh 
For  me  it 
muet  gvMt 

In 
pessimist 
America, 
l^sT'sdlant 
the  land 
have   a 
future  wlX 
good.    We 
being. 


ctosliig, 


blttsr  ooBfllcts  there  ftom  1914 


war  did  end  and  the  people  took 

of   reetoring   the   town   with 

to  a  worthy  canae.    They 

churches,  the  storee  and 

he  parks  and  gardens.    This  was 

task  Off  optimism,  not  a  super- 

im  that  simply  rejoiced  in  tbe 

it  boetllitiee,  but  a  deep  abiding 

they  were  building  for  the  future 

and  their  children. 

a   sBigle   generation   Kurope 

rorld   was  plunged   into  another 

world  war  more  terrible  by 

first  had  been.    I  will  only  say 

town    was   again    destroyed:    its 

eitho:  to  safer  areas  or  to  eternal 

myself,   can   well   remember   tbe 

(tark  terror  when  we  trembled  as 

he  bombe  whistling  their  song  of 

rocUng  the  town  in  their  own 

Bven    in    my   fear   there   was 

a  real  belief  that  this  would  end 

life  contains  mora  than  violence 


did  end.    I  know  that  for  you 

It  meant  much;  I  know  that  in 

a  prayer  of  thanke  when 

rejoiced  to  the  glory  of  V-E  Day. 

you  it  meant  much  more  to 

But  when  the  war  waa  ended 

might  have  said.  "Ijet  It  lie:  why 

town?    If  we  do,  It  will  only  be 

gain  because  the  forces  of  evil  are 

the  powers  of  good."    Tbey  did 

bus:  tbey  did  not  even  think  like 

with   soul-stirring   coopera- 

common  trust  in  a  benevolent 

that  rules  wisely,   they   rebuilt 


oq  eould  see  it — my  hometown. 

Is  a  shining   example  at  what 

forever    opllmlsiw. 

msT  I  ny  that  I  wss  not  a 

Miag  from  my  land  to  ookm  to 

Ve    new     Americans     and     new 

are  ^tlmlsts  always  looking  for 

ot  greatest  opportunity,  for   we 

unswervlixg  faith  thst  the 

fating  us  to  a  goal  of  ultimate 

are.  we  oswst  be,  we  cannot  help 

fareser. 


strong 


opumatri 


I  ■- 


ProU«B  MoK  Price  TWa 
—  Sckool-Laacli  Fngnm 
Aided  by  Fngnm  To  Hd^ 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

u  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TCKAa 

HI  TWt  bOUSf  OP  BJCPRBSENTATIVES 

W  ednet^p,  July  i.  1953 

Mr.  PA -mm,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
laeerting  herewttb  a  letter  from  the 
•OperiiitH  idait  of  sebools  at  HooIes.  Tex.. 
Mr.  L.  H.  Oriftn.  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary &t  Agrtculture.  This  letter  oon- 
talns  som  i  rery  fine  snggesttons  that  I 
beUere  air »  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
Is  my  hoge  that  Secretary  Beoson  will 
gtre  tueee  suggestions  conaid«ratlon  and. 
In  the  ev<  nt  be  belieires  tbey  will  be  in 
the  pubBit  Interest,  that  they  wiU  be 

The  school-lunch  procram  Is  one  of 
Om  finest]  programs  that  has  ever  been 
adopted  fir  tbe  schools.  It  haa  a  great 
education  il  tidue.  It  glvn  the  students 
an  opporti  inlty  to  jtnlx.  mingle,  and  break 
bread  wit  i  fellow  students.    This  asso- 


ciation Is  not  only  an  Important  part 
of  an  educational  course,  but  it  helps  the 
students  in  many  different  ways.  It  la 
properly  a  very  popular  part  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  We  are  not  maUnc  a 
mistake  to  encourage  its  expansion. 
The  letter  follows: 

JiTMB  29.  19M. 
Hon.  CsRA  BsNsoir. 

Secretary  o/  AirHcuIfure. 

n^as/iitHTton.  D.  C. 
Dnu  ICs.  Bxitsom:  I  have  noted  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  appreciation  your 
recent  visit  to  Texas  in  which  you  have  in- 
vestigated the  drought  conditions  existing 
In  the  Southwest.  We  also  appredato  the* 
fact  that  the  Ooverner  of  Texas  and  the 
Governor  of  Ofclahtana  have  reqxieeted  tbe 
designation  of  c«rtain  areas  as  a  disaster 
area.  From  all  accounts  I  am  sure  that  this 
area  Is  In  a  critical  condition.  I  have  n^no 
noted  your  proposals  for  relief  in  this  area. 
I  think  tbey  are  all  timely  and  will  certainly 
assist  m  relieving  tbe  condition. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  as  you  progress  In 
this  study  and  analyze  tbe  situation  you  ara 
going  to  find  that  you  have  more  of  a  price 
disaster  condition  than  you  have  a  weather 
condition.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
this  area  which  hss  been  declared  a  dls- 
aster  area  is  not  the  only  area  that  Is  In  a 
critical  condition.  Bspecially  Is  ibis  trua 
where  tbey  are  raising  cattle.  I  have  talked 
with  people  from  aU  areas  and  you  And 
that  invariably  those  who  are  depending  up-, 
on  cattle  as  a  livelihood  feel  that  tbey  ara 
facing  financial  ruin.  We  have  people  In 
Bowie  County  who  were  in  good  condition  a 
year  ago  but  who  are  now  as  broke  as  they 
can  be  becatise  cows  which  a  year  ago  would 
have  brought  9300  to  9295  each  on  the  mar- 
ket will  bring  aroimd  9fi0  today.  This  Is  all 
due  to  the  excessivs  niunber  ot  cattle  wa 
have  In  the  country  and  to  the  drought  con- 
ditions which  are  forcing  these  cattle  an, 
the  market.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  study 
this  situation  you  are  going  to  find  it  neces- 
sary for  some  type  of  a  Oovanunent  bceg 
purchaee  or  support.  I  know  that  the  cattle- 
men have  ok^ted  to  this  all  the  way 
through,  but  in  my  opliUon,  and  from  what 
I  have  zwtlced  in  the  papers,  they  hava 
about  come  around  to  the  point  where  they 
feel  that  aomethtng  must  be  done.  If  m 
Oovemment  price  support  Is  tht  thing  that 
will  succeed  in  holding  the  price  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  they  are  going  to  be  for  It. 

Now  here  Is  where  we  oome  into  the  pic- 
ture. In  all  of  the  newspaper  accounts  and 
the  radio  comments  I  have  heard,  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  Oovemment  mak- 
ing any  of  tbe  beef  available  to  the  schools 
for  the  scbooI4unch  program.  We  feel  thst 
this  would  furnish  an  esoeUent  outlet  for 
a  small  part  of  the  beef  which  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government.  If  this  beef 
la  furnished  in  toe  form  of  ground  meat, 
stew  meat,  and  cutlets  and  ls.,q)ulck-froaen 
the  schools  can  ma|c«  excellent  use  at  it. 
There  are  still  many  children  In  tbe  United 
States  of  Ameriea  Who  do  not  have  suflksient 
food  avaOaUe  to  them.  This  can  be  par- 
tially remedied  through  tht  schod-luneh 
program. 

When  cows  were  selling  st  from  16  cente 
to  20  cents  a  pound  ws  wars  buying  ground 
beef  for  our  cafeteria  at  about  48  cents  a 
poiud.  <  Today,  with,  the  smd*  grade  ^ 
cattle  bringing  from  3  cents  to  6  cehts  a 
poiind  OD  tbe  local  markets,  we  are  quoted 
groimd  beef  at  SI  cents  a  pound.  The  price 
of  tbe  live  animal  is  roughly  one-third  what 
it  waa  9  months  ago,  yet  the  price  of  the 
ground  beef  Is  roxighly  three-fifths  of  wliat 
it  was  0  months  ago.  The  spread  is  too 
great  and.  our  schools  will  not  be  in  posi- 
tion to  use  as  much  beef  as  they  would  like 
to  use.  It  U  true  that  we  ean  uss  far  more 
beef  purchased  with  our  own  money  than 
we  could  when  it  was  higher  than  It  is  now. 
We  wotttd  like  for  you  to  consider  seriously 
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the  poaslbmty  of  proeeasing  the  meat  and 
making  It  available  to  the  wttofA  lunch- 
rooms. This  wOl  assist  you  in  having  a  use- 
ful outlet  for  the  beef  and  at  the  same  time 
will  assist  In  supporting  the  prices.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  he  a  m\ich  better  plan  than 
those  I  have  seen  in  whlc^i  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  beef  be  given  to  foreign 
countries  and  that  the  animals  be  killed 
•nd  left  to  the  vultures. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  call  In 
apme  school  people  who  have  worked  cloeely 
with  the  school-lunch  program  to  discuss 
tha  idea  and  to  come  up  with  plans  for 
pjppjgglpj  mn^  psffkriglrg  the  meat  so  that 
It  can  be  iMsd  with  a  n»<"<"^"™  of  wasto 
and  so  th»t  It  will  do  the  msxlmum  good. 

I  am  wrttlBg  this  letter  solely  to  point  out 
to  you  the  poeslhlUty  of  relieving  a  defl- 
denoy  In  our  school-limch  program  and  at 
the  same  time  assisting  In  working  out  the 
emergency  caueed  by  tha  drop  in  beef  cat- 
tle pricea.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in 
any  way  pleaaa  feel  free  to  caU  on  me. 

Tours  sincerely,  ^ 

li.  B.  Oairmr, 
Superintendent. 


Ead  af  Af»OU  Pwtfty  ■  World  Set 
Fertk  as  Hape  for  Fafua 

2ZTEilSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 


or 
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ncm.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONHBCTICUT 

XM  TBB  HODBB  Cflf  EBPRSSKHTATIVW 

Wednetdaw.  Jviv  1,  l»Si 
Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remaps  in 
the  Rxcoifi,  I  inehide  the  following  from 
the  Christian  Bdenoe  Monitor  of  June 
25,  195S,  teOtaf  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy mider  its  ehainnan.  Representatlva 
SmuMoCou: 

Xmh  or  Aos-Olo  Povxarr  nr  Woaie  9rr  Poaarm 
AM    Horx   ro«    PuiP—    nanoaac    Atosck 


(By  Roland  Sawyer) 
WsBHiwutom. — ^tn  the  old  Chamber  of  tha 
tmited  States  flenato  where  Daniel  Wrtwter 
«trede  upon  tha  sta«s  aa  the  polttteal  orator 
of  his  generation,  a  man  waa  seated  talking 
qtiietly  toto  a  micropbana.  His  name  waa 
Bsfnaentotlva  "Sroaar"  Ochm  and  what  ha 
had  to  say  did  not  scho  and  re-echo  in  the 
Chamber,  aa  Webster's  voice  once  did:  It  was 
merely  a  forecast  to  an  end  of  age-old  pov- 
erty throu^iout  ISie  world. 

W.  SrxaLZNO  Cols.  Bepublican  of  ivew  Totk. 
was  speaking  aboxit  atomic  energy,  some- 
thing Webster  may  have  heard  of,  for  the 
word  "atom"  has  been  In  Bngllsh  dictionaries 
for  aoo  years  and  goes  back  to  the  Greeks. 
Webster,  the  orator,  was  eloquent.  But  Mr. 
Cocji'a  eloquence  did  not  oome  from  grandilo- 
quence but  from  quiet,  earnest  utterance  of 
as  profound  words  as  it  is  possible  to  hear. 
Mr.  COLX  was  speaking  as  chairman  of  the 
congressional  Atomic  ^wrgy  Committee  as 
it  becpm  a  series  of  pnbUe  hearings  to  dls- 
doee  to  the  world  how  the  United  States 
eventually  will  produce  electric  power  from 
the  split  atom  and  what  this  ean  do  for 
mankind.  As  oommlttee  dialrman,  Mr.  Oocs 
was  leadoff  man. 

He  talked  but  for  a  moment  about  atosnie 
treapons,  to  again  put  on  record  why  the 
'Vhtted  States  bunds  the  Mff  bombs  on  a 
vast  scale:  "We  produce  them  because  our 
earnest  strivings  for  tatereatlonal  control 
over  all  armaments  have  been  lebulfsd,  ttaaa 
and  again,  by  the  Soviet  Government.'* 

Then  he  talked  about  the  oppoalte    oon- 
structlve  atomic  power. 


Obue,  pe««apa  iBEe 
(dxMe  his  words  earefidly.  He  predicted  that 
tha  atom  in  the  power  field  would  ravolu- 
tlonhM  man%  material  lot  aa  profoundly  as 
it  was  altered  by  the  Invention  at  tha  stsaaa 
engine.  This  msant  tha  eemlng  of  a  day 
when  the  age-old  poverty  of  Asia  and  Alrtca 
may  at  last  be  oooquared. 

AiXAT  HxncAir  WKCrtHKURXaS 

Mr.  OOLB.  a  few  momenta  later,  put  that 
thought  more  atrongly.  The  atom,  he  said* 
will  be  hamessTil  "to  allay  human  wretched- 
nsas."  Had  Mr.  Webater  been  preeent  ha 
might  have  nodded  in  professional  reapect 
for  this  phrase.  No  one  In  the  professional 
audience  of  nuclear  scientists  seemed  to  get 
excited,  for  they  have  known  this  for  10 
years. 

But  Mr.  CoLB  was  not  through.  His  re- 
marks were  not  Just  for  this  hearing  or  thla 
day.  He  said  Americans  have  "a  continuing 
obligation"  to  remind  "all  men  of  good  win" 
that  "we  are  not  blind  to  the  peacetime  aide 
of  atomic  energy."  He  expanded  that  by 
stotlng  that  Americans  have  "a  positive  ob- 
Ugatton  to  show  decent  people  everywhere, 
by  deed  as  well  as  by  word."  that  they  wish 
to  share  the  atom's  benefits. 

Never  once  did  the  Congressman  speak 
about  atomic  power  as  something  particu- 
larly for  the  United  SUtes.  though  he  fore- 
saw its  coming  here  eventually.  He  spoke 
almost  entirely  to  the  world,  said  atomic 
power  is  for  the  world,  must  be  shared  by 
Americans  throughout  the  world,  and  wound 
up  his  non-Webstorlan  tones  in  these  words: 

Tt  is  the  fervent  hope — it  Is  the  prayer — 
cf  all  of  us  on  this  committee  that  these 
bearings  will  help  make  this  fact  known  to 
the  world." 

The  old  Senate  Chamber  Is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  beginnings  of  what  used  to  ba 
called  the  great  American  experiment- 
democratic  self-government.  Now  it  has  be- 
come the  scene  of  tbe  beginning  of  another 
American  experiment — vaguely  outlined, 
dimly  seen  as  yet — to  produce  a  new  source 
of  power  that  can,  by  the  fact  that  It  can 
be  made  to  work  In  any  part  of  ttte  globe, 
transform  patterns  of  human  Ufa. 

HOW  omOCBATICT 

What  Is  not  known  as  yet.  for  the  prob- 
lems have  not  begim  to  be  thought  through 
and  public  discussions  are  but  started,  is 
how  democratic,  actually,  the  atomic  power 
program  of  the  United  States  win  be.  No 
ene  yet  knows  how  much  the  atom,  now 
a  total  Government  monopoly,  will  be  turned 
over  to  development  by  competitive  enter- 
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This  is  the  proepeet  which  ■».  Deaa  and 
his  engineers  foresee.  It  tied  In  with  hia 
own  forecasts  at  this  bearing  that  for  tha 
United  Stetes  itsetf,  anyway,  atomic  power 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  coal  and  oCl  la 
26  to  35  years  away.  Never  once  did  Mr. 
Dean  suggest  that  it  was  much  nearer,  and 
he  stressed  thst  to  theae  years  the  develaf>- 
BWttt  at  reactors  of  various  slaes  and  scrts. 
out  of  mtOeta  riectric  power  ean  ba  gener- 
ated win  be  the  main  effort.  Mr.  Dean  did 
hot  discuss  Its  use  outside  the  United  Stotes 
whMi  is  where  the  first  real  um  at  atosnie 
power  Is  sntidpated  by  many. 

Mr.  Dean  said  tittle  about  the  production 
of  uranium  ore,  out  of  whldi  comes  the  par- 
ticular element  U3SS,  which  sf^tts  and  pro- 
vides tha  energy.  Be  merely  said  that  the 
production  of  atomic  explosives  is  sufficient 
so  that  the  military  stockpiles  can  conttoue 
to  be  built  up  with  suflleient  left  over,  now; 
to  warrant  a  real  eff(Mrt  to  develop  atomic 
power.  This  was  Chairman  Dean's  achieve- 
ment— the  great  buUdup  of  the  Nation's 
nuclear  stockpiles  repreaentlng  910  hllliona 
invested. 

So  has  begun,  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber, 
a  seriee  of  hearings  that  are  expected  to  zxm 
throughout  the  monto  of  July.  These  prob- 
ably will  be  as  Important  to  the  history  of 
man'a  control  and  -development  of  the 
uranium  atom  as  the  first  hearings  In  1949- 
46,  Just  after  the  evento  at  Alamogordo^ 
Hiroshima,  and  Nagasaki , 

Ihey  WiU  be  Informative,  baflllng,  techni- 
cal. »M  illuminating.  And  a  Mew  York 
Tankaa  named  "Snjiax"  Colb  will .  preside 
over  all  to  remind  every  witness  of  his  con- 
ception of  Amertca'a  primary  ohllgatinn  to- 
wardnAnklnd.  Daniel  W^istec  may  he  look^ 
tng  over  hia  shoulder,  sternly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  CoutJ  at 
the  fQ>en  hearing.  lefenred  to  in  the 
focegotng  article,  is  aa  follows: 

[Rom  the  OiBoe  of  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy] 


Bat  Mr.  Oou,  this  Aaserlcaa  with  the  tra- 
ditional democratic  nickname  "Stabby."  has 
set  a  tone  of  moderatton  for  the  hearings. 
Hs  y  reminding  his  f sUow  oountrymaa.  as 
well  aa  the  world,  that  the  atomic  weapons 
rape  which  is  now  to  f uU  headway  between 
tbe  United  Stotee  and  the  Sovlat  Unlma  lamf 
■oma  day  be  turned  toto  an  atomic  power 
race,  and  It  is  tha  "obllgatlaii''  of  tha  United 
Stotes.  however  it  develops  tha  atoes.  to  do 
so  to  suoh  a  way  that  all  can  share. 

Gordon  Dean,  retiring  Chairman  of  the 
United  Stotes  Atomic  Energy  C<»nmission— 
tbe  oOce  to  the  executive  branch  which 
carrlea  out  the  atomic  program— was  the 
first  witness.  Mr.  Dsan  prodiiced  a  large, 
mtiltloolored  chart.  This  showed  the  oon- 
,iit«p»tnn  of  fuels  in  the  United  Btatea  for 
the  past  60  years  and  what  Is  forecast  for  the 
next  60. 

By  this  chart,  Mr.  Dean  established  that 
uranium  is  a  fuel— aa  wood,  coal,  and  oil 
are  fuels.  Uranium  la  an  elemental  fuel, 
whereas  wood.  coal,  and  oil  are  fossU  fuela. 
But  they  all  bum.  to  one  form  or  another, 
and  they  all  produce  heat.  And  it  to  thto 
haat  which  produces  power. 

By  Mr.  De«n%  chart.  oU  and  gss  now 
provide  more  ttian  half  of  America's  fuel, 
ooal  sllghUy  less  than  half,  wood  and 
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mials  tbe  first  of  a  sertas  of  publle  hear- 
ings on  ths  possible  devetopmsnt  of  atomto 
energy  for  Industrial  power.  ThaJototOoiB- 
mlttaaon  Atomie  Bncrgy  plaaa  to  hold  mast- 
togs  on  ttris  salhjeet  ttmnighont  the  month 
of  Jvly.  Ws  hope  that  when  theee  heartegs 
are  ooneludsd  the  Oongraas  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  wtu  have  a  better  uradetatandlag 
of  the  proepeete  for  atomic  power  develop- 
ment, along  with  a  ftmar  appredatlen  of  the 
problena  which  toust  ba  solved  before  we 
can  goMrato  useful  quantities  at  elaetrtohgr 
frcxn  atomic  reactora.  -^ 

Offer  the  paat  9  montha,  our  committee 
haa  devoted  asore  than  a  doaen  executive 
aaeettogs  to  thto  problem.  We  have  taken 
testimony  from  ranking  oSciato  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch:  we  hava  had  before  us  rep- 
rosrntstlvfa  at  the  private  eempanies  which 
have  participated  to  atomAc  power  studies 
under  ABC  security  clearance.  Theee  execu- 
tive sessions  have  shed  light  on  many  im- 
portant issues.  They  have  helped  us  define 
the  key  policy  questions — the  questions 
which  must  be  answoed  before  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  can  fomndato  a  pre- 
granx  for  maxlmiatog  tha  eontrfbutlon  ahtali 
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ijMtartrlal  skwle  pemtr  ma  Aate  to  tb« 
menaitf  ukd  wlJM*  of  our  Nattoa. 

Laak  wMk,  th*  joint  cammlttee  doektod  tt 
eoaM  now  prowd  wtth  public  twiinga  wltlk> 
ant  jMpanUslnc  national  Mourlty.  We  are 
Miking  great  palna  to  avoid  the  poeelblllty  at 
•eeurlty  fimatline  We  will,  for  instance,  aak 
each  wltneee  to  give  ue  hie  afflrmatire  ae* 
•urance  that  he  undentands  no  claeelfled 
mattera  are  to  be  diemawed  In  theae  open 
hearlnga. 

Ttie  purpoee  ct  theee  public  bearings  la 
■impte.  Tbey  aim  at  giving  the  joint  com- 
mtttee.  the  Oongreae,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple a  more  oompr^enelTe  and  accurate  un- 
dnetandlng  of  the  problems  which  our  na- 
tion faces  In  developing  atomic  energy  for 
peacetime  power.  All  the  committee  mem- 
bers agree  that  such  an  understanding  must 
pfsoede  any  examination  of  poesible  changes 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  In  this 
connection,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  informed  us  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  wUl  not  be  able  to  transmit  fully 
coordinated  legislative  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  In  the  Inunedlate  future. 
(Dodge  letter  attached.) 

Our  committee  hopee  that  theee  forthcom- 
ing hearings  will  lay  the  ground  work  for 
determining  what  changes  In  the  organic  law. 
If  any,  should  be  considered  during  the  next 
aeeslon  of  the  Congress. 

Kvery  member  of  this  committee  trusts 
that  partisan  consldmitlons  will  not  enter 
Into  the  framing  of  national  policy  toward 
the  development  of  atomic  power.  As  chair- 
man, I  can  assure  you  that  such  considera- 
tions have  played  no  part  whataoever  In  the 
Joint  coaoomlttee's  deliberations  on  this 
problem. 

Our  Nation's  atomic  enterprise  represents 
a  tia-bllllon  Investment.  In  developing 
atomic  power,  we  must  not  risk  the  loss  of 
the  momentimi  which  has  been  so  dearly 
bought  with  Federal  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  guard  against  overly  hasty 
tormulatlon  of  national  policy.  The  impli- 
cations of  atomic  power  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  country  are  simply  too  far- 
reaching  to  permit  ill-considered  action. 

I  anticipate  that  these  hearings  will  reveal 
wide  dilferences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
content  of  prudent  public  policy  in  this  field. 
It  would  be  surprising  If  it  were  otherwise. 
We  are,  after  all.  scarcely  10  years  into  the 
atomic  age — and  we  have  yet  to  build  the 
first  reactor  producing  useful  amounts  of 
electricity.  No  man  can  pretend  to  a  mo- 
2K>poly  of  wisdom  in  these  matters. 

No  man  can  now  advance  final  answers 
to  such  fundamental  questions  as  these:  How 
'Will  the  development  of  atomic  power  bear 
lipon  the  military  security  of  the  United 
Statee?  How  will  unfolding  progress  in  this 
area  affect  America's  leadership  of  the  free 
world?  Wboee  money  should  be  used  to  de- 
velop atomic  power — the  taxpayers'  or  private 
Investors' — and  in  what  proportion?  What 
type  of  policy  will  beet  protect  the  public's 
multlbillion-dollar  Investment  in  the  na- 
tional atomic-energy  program?  How  can  the 
genliis  and  skill  of  the  American  private 
enterprise  best  be  enlisted  In  developing 
•tmnlc  power?  How  can  we  reconcile  wider 
pftfttdpatlon  of  free  enterprise  with  the 
requirements  of  atomic  security? 

Concerning  these  questions,  reasonable 
men  can  have— and  will  have — reasonable 
differences  of  opinion. 

There  is  virtually  unanimous  agreement 

that  large  qxiantitles  of  electricity  can  be 

derived  from  atomic  energy.    But  I  do  not 

believe  that  any  person  who  has  lived  with 

this  problem  ext>ects  atomic   power  to  be 

widely  competitive  In  Oie  United  States  with 

~«lectrtcity  generated  from  tow-cost  conven- 

''tional  fuels  by  the  day  after  tomorrow.    Yet 

"tests  will  go  down  as  our  knowledge  and 

experience  Increase.    Moreover,  present  cost 

eattmates  are  largely  speculative,  and  we  wUl 

not  actually  know  how  much  atomic  power 

costa  untU  we  produce  It. 
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light  In  the  preatcanle  age  and 

1  t«Kt  morning  la  a  world  trans- 
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mart  than  a  decade  baa  pasasd 

first   demonstrated   the   atomic 

The  very  fact  that  we  are 

considering  how  we  will  proceed 

mergy  from  the  atom's  core  for 

Itself  a  remarkable  thing.    It 

heart  and  encouragement  to  our 

to  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

of  tribute  to  the  foresight  and 

of  our  scientists,  and  it  la  a 

our  Industrial  might. 

that  the  second  decade  of 

age  will  mean  as  much  for  our 

Welfare   as   the   first   decade   has 

3XU  Nation's  security. 

moreover,  the  day — though  per- 

4ur  children  or  their  children  will 

It — when    atomic    power    will 

's  material  lot  as  profoundly  as 

by  the  invention  of  the  steam 

foresee    the    day,    when    thanka 

help  of  atomic  power,  the  age- 

of  Asia  and  Africa  may  at  last 
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of  national  defense  have 

us  to  concentrate  on  military 

of  atomic  energy.    We  need  not 

this  necessary  emphasis.    We 

weapons  with  deep  relue- 

iroduce  them  because  the  defense 

and  the  free  world  so  re- 

;>roduce  them  because  our  earnest 

international  control  over  all 

have  been  rebuffed,  time  and 

1  he  Soviet  Qovemment. 

I  lemental  force  of  the  split  atom— 

^  rhlch  protects  this  Nation  In  the 

afomic  weapons — will  someday  be 

to  make  this  world   nearer  our 

It  will  be  harnessed  to  allay 

wrfetchedness.    It  will  be  harnessed 

;he  dignity  of  man. 

Nation  have.  I  believe,  a  con- 

obfigation  to  remind  all  men  of  good 

are  not  blind  to  the  peacetime 

energy.     I  will  go  further. 

that  we  have  a  positive  obllgs- 

decent   people   everywhere — 

well  as  by  word — that  we  wish  to 

benefits  of  peacetime  atomic  energy 

peoplea. 

fervent  hope — It  Is  the  prtiyvr— 

on  this  conunlttee  that  these 

help  make  this  fact  known  to 
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KxacuTi^a  Omcs  or  ths  PaasnswT, 

BoaSAV  OF  TBB   BUDGCr, 

l^tuhington,  D.  C,  June  19,  1953. 
COI.X. 
Chain^an.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
House   of  Bepretentative*. 
Waskington,  D.  C. 

IfB.  Cbaxucak:   As  you  knew,  the 

I  ranch  Is  giving  active  considera- 

legislatlve  provisions  which  would 

to  permit  greater  participation 

Industry  in  atomic  power  devel- 

ultimately  the  establishment,  of 

power  Industry.     Our  consldera- 

)een    based    upon    the    proposals 

by  the  Atomle  Energy  Com- 

dlscussed  with  your  conunlttee 

Oordon  Dean. 

development    of    atomic 

iin   Important   national   question. 

utili^tion  of  atomic  power  can  eventu- 

signifleantly    the    other 

energy  available  to  this  country 

friendly  to  us,  and  particlpa- 

development  by  Industry,  in  our 

not  only  desirable  In  itself  but 

the  demands  upon  the  Federal 
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We  reeognlae  that  your  committee  deafrea 
to  begin  hearings  on  a  bill  which  would  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  executive  branch. 
However,  it  is  now  evident  that  additional 
tumjt  will  be  required  for  executlre  branch 
consideration  of  the  Commission's  draft  leg- 
islation and  to  supplement  it  with  some  ap- 
proach to  the  patent  queetlon,  which  was  not 
Included  in  the  Commission's  draft.  The 
problems  Involved  are  both  complex  and  im- 
portant. We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  it 
win  not  be  poesible  to  transmit  f\illy  coordi- 
nated recommendations  to  the  Congress  la 
the  immediate  future. 

Under  the  circimutanoes  we  should  Ilka 
to  ask  whether  the  committee  would  be  will- 
ing to  conduct  further  exploration  of  this 
subject  along  the  lines  of  the  hearings  which 
have  already  been  held,  leaving  for  later  con- 
sideration the  provisions  of  an  actual  bill 
to  authorise  the  indiutrial  development  oC 
atomic  energy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jos.  If.  DOBOB, 

Direetor. 


To  Safegaard  SorercifBty:  Bridwr 
Amendmumt  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  SUTTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESBNTATIVES 

WedTiesdav,  JvXy  1, 195S 

Ur.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  herein  an  article 
from  the  Nashville  Banner,  dated  June 
29, 1953.  concerning  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment. This  is  an  excellent  editorial  and 
I  am  delighted  to  make  the  contents  of 
the  same  available  to  the  Congress. 

Personally.  I  strongly  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  Bricker  amendment. 
which  would  guarantee  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  no  treaty  can 
ever  be  adopted  that  would  override  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Constitution  must  be  protected  as  it  con- 
tains the  principle  under  which  the 
American  people  have  fought  all  of  the 
wars  since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  article  follows: 


To  Saitcuaxo  Sovtasunrrr: 

MZMT    NSXDSD 

The  week  of  Jxily  Foxirth  points  up  with 
emphasis  one  more  reason  why  this  ootmtry 
needs  the  Bricker  amendment  to  safeguard 
American  sovereignty  from  Intematlonal  at- 
trition. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  177  years  ago  this  week,  the  Conven- 
tion adoptiug  It  unanimously  approved  Its 
assertion  that  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights. 
But  when  American  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  organization  moved  to  ln« 
sert  that  affirmation  in  the  U.  N.  declara- 
tion of  human  rights,  they  were  voted  down. 

In  effect,  this  U.  N.  vote  declared  that  men 
are  not  endowed  with  certain  rights  by  the 
Creator.  And  ahould  this  contradictory  dec- 
laration ftxuOly  be  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  subsequently  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  then  one  of  the  most 
solemn  assertions  of  America's  great  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  will  have  been  nulli- 
fied. 

This  Is  true  because  in  the  absence  of  the 
Bricker  amendment  the  Constitution  holds 
that  a  treaty  which  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  without  ratlflca- 
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Hon  tha  denial  of  Ood'tfllMO  rlgata  mlgkt 
becoaaa  law.  Par  the  Sanate  already  baa  ap* 
iwoved  the  orlgteal  V.  M.  CBiartsr  moA  an 
appellate  court  htm  ittIA  that  provtakaa  at 
the  Charter  supersede  the.  Ooastltuttaa. 

Thai  tt  Is  fltttag  that  within  the  past  few 
days  the  Seasfta  Jodlsiary  Oammlttea  haa 
appeovad  tbm  aeaswrs  bf  a  vote  or  •  to  4. 
One  ot  tbm  foar  voting  agalnat  ttte  measure 
was  Senator  Kmnajmrn.  who  ta  tiM  past  has 
gone  even  so  far  aa  to  aponaor  a  resotuUon 
to  abrtdga  Amsrteaa  aoveralgaty  by  merging 
the  United  Statea  into  aa  AUaatle  Union. 

The  propoeed  eonstttutlonal  amendment 
whksh  has  been  submitted  by  Senator  BawK- 
«i  and  endonad  by  51  othar  Senators,  Just 
11  short  a<  the  required  two-thirds,  wo«ld 
f  orMd  any  rrtlnqnlahmeat  or  Impairment  ot 
any  coostituttooal  right  to  say  intematloaal 
orgaalaatlon.  It  stataa.  "A  treaty  shau  be- 
come effective  as  internal  law  in  the  United 
States  only  through  Isglslatlosi  whisli  would 
be  valid  In  the  absenoa  ot  a  treaty." 

This  amendaaent  Is  urgently  needed  for  at 
the  prseent  time  sen*  MO  treaties  are  beic« 
drawn  up  by  agendas  of  the  U.  N..  atoat  ot 
which  are  domlaated  by  maJoriUea  from 
eountrftes  whleh  do  not  understand  or  are 
not  concerned  wtth  tbm  AnMrtcan  oonoepta 
of  human  txmttom  sad  ouaatltutlonal  gov- 
ammant. 

Seeretary  of  State  Dullea,  who  <m  ocea- 
slou  haa  admitted  th*  daageroas  possiblii- 
Ues  inherent  in  treaty  law,  has  entered  ob- 
Jectlotw  to  the  Bricker  proposal  on  the 
grounda  that  It  would  restrict  the  President 
in  negotiating  peaoe  arrangements  and  that, 
anyway,  that*  la  no  danger  ot  treaty  en- 
croaehmaat  under  the  Etsanhowar  steward- 
ahlp. 

On  this  latter  statement,  we  ooneur,  and 
beUeve  that  ao  does  aKist  of  Amarlea.  But 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  leader  who  will 
not  ask  for  ratUloatton  ot  the  human  rights 
covenant  or  other  intematlonal  legislation 
of  such  character  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  our  basic  rights  might  not  be  endan- 
gered at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Many  objectors  claim  that  the  Nation  does- 
nt  need  the  amendment  because  it  has  never 
made  any  unwise  traatlsa  or  cxeeutive  agree- 
ments In  the  past.  Only  fotir  words  are 
needed  to  answer  that:  Tehran.  Yalta.  Cairo, 
and  Potsdam. 

TO  begin  with,  such  an  argument  Is  the 
nonsensical  one  that  might  be  uaed  by  a 
homeowner  who  says  he  doesnt  need  any 
fire  Insurance  because  he  never  had  a  fire. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Nation  already  has 
had  four  fires  and  in  the  Interests  of  wisdom 
and  security,  it  assuredly  needs  protection 
against  othera. 

As  a  safeguard  to  the  Deelaratloa  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Bill  of  Rlghta.  and  other  sacred 
rlghta  which  millions  of  Americans  have 
fought  and  sacrificed  to  establish  and  keep, 
the  Bricker  amendment  should  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  House  and  submitted  to 
the  States  for  ratification. 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  h  MJLTER 


m  TBM  BOU8S  CfF  BBPRISINTATIVES 
WeOnetdaw.  Jniy  1, 19$9 

Mr.  MUliTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flair 
by  some  Members  of  Coogross  to  try  to 
tear  down  American  inotttutions.  If  txA 
eontrOUfld,  may  w^  gefe  out  of  hand. 

If  our  colleagues  would  only  stop  long 
enough  to  remember  tbat  respect  for 
our  democratic  instttutlons  Is  neceasary 


for  ttafliriBalntetiaBeo,  they  would  not  bo 
00  promiaeuous  in  their  attacks  upon 
otDT  comls.  Now  mifortunately.  the  Su- 
pttmt  Court  is  being  made  fair  game 
for  congressional  attacks^ 

Our  Supreme  Court  and  its  members 
have  rendered  honorable  and  distiOf 
guiahed  service  and  need  no  defense 
from  me.  or  from  anyone  else.  I  am 
mei^  taking  this  lime  to  point  oat  to 
our  coQeagues  that  all  ttiey  a^  accom- 
plishing is  bringing  di^r^spect  upon  one 
of  the  foundations  of  our  democracy 
which  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect 
of  every  American  citixen. 

The  newspapers  have  reeently  wf eared 
to  the  fact  that  oiie  of  oor  Members  dis- 
sented from  the  overwhelming  action 
of  his  own  committee  In  refusing  to 
subpena  before  that  committee  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Of  course,  that  is  his  prerogative. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  Is 
quoted  as  havhig  said  "that  f  aUure  of  a 
party  to  a  controversy  to  testify  raises  a 
presumption  that  any  evidence  he  might 
give  would  be  unfavorahle  to  his  cause." 
That  quotation  was  an  unfair  and  an 
improper  reflection  upon  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  committee  mvat 
have  decided  as  I  am  informed  it  did, 
that  there  was  no  point  in  subpenaing 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  testify 
before  it  because  there  was  no  evidence 
submitted  to  the  committee  concerning 
which  they  should  make  any  inquiries  of 
that  Justice. 

The  quotation  referred  to  above,  at- 
tributed to  a  OMmber  of  the  committee, 
whOm  a  proper  statement  of  law  bad 
absolutely  no  application  to  the  particu- 
lar case.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  a 
"civil" — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"civir— contrpver?y^|^,party.to  a  contro- 
versy who  fails  to  testify,  raises  a  pre- 
sumption that  his  testimony  would  be 
unfavorable  to  his  cause.  That  pre- 
sunu^ioD.  or  that  principle  of  law,  never 
applies  in  a  criminal  ease.  It  never  ap- 
plies in  an  investigation.  Every  first- 
year  law  student  knows  that  a  person  so 
subpenaed  is  not  a  party  %o  a  contro- 
versy, criminal  or  civil,  ami  to  apply  that 
quotation  to  the  declination  en  the  part 
of  a  man  to  testify  pursuant  to  invitation 
after  the  conunlttee  has  refused  to  seek 
his  testimony  by  subpena,  Is  a  perversion 
of  the  principle  of  law  and  an  attempt 
to  make  it  Appij  ao  as  to  put  the  Justice 
in  a  bad  lighL 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  our  col- 
league made  any  such  utterance. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  Congress 
adopted  a  rule  prohibiting  its  Idembers 
from  making  such  statonents. 


TVA  Has  Salvaced  a  Wbole  RoffiMi  m 
TwoDecaiks 
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ov 


H(Nf.  ALBERT  GORE 

IN  TBI  aSNATS  OW  THB  UNITIl)  8TATBB 

Wednesdav,  Jvly  1, 19S3 

Ml*.   GORE.     lb.   President.   I   ask 
imanimoua  coosent  to  have  printed  in 


the  JM^peodix  of  the  Racoaa  an  article 
by  Aubrey  Graves  enttltod  "TVA  Haa 
Balvaged  a  Whole  negion  In  Two  Dec- 
ades." which  was  publlaihed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday.  June  28, 1953. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  aftide 
was  orderod  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoaB. 
aa  foUews: 
IVA  Has  Sslvao^  a  WtioiM  Raoiow  ^zm  Two 


(By  Aubrey  Graves) 

Into  Waahlngton  with  Franklin  D.  Boose- 
v^t  Just  ao  years  ago  came  a  group  of  brilli- 
ant men.  both  young  and  old.  with  brave 
plans  for  remaking  America.  The  gloom  and 
lethargy  of  depression  which  had  descended 
suddenly  In  1020  stlU  lingered.  The  time 
was  made  to  order  for  bold  men  with  a 
blueprint. 

Appropriatli^  a  dream  tong  cherlabed  by 
whlte-tbatebed  Senator  Oeoege  W.  Norrla. 
they  set  out  to  transform  the  wide  and 
ba(dnfacd  Tennessee  Valley  iBto  a&  eoonooaic 

■nils  they  propoeed  to  do  by  (tav«lo|iliig  the 
Oovemaent-ownad  plants  at  Mnade  Shoala, 
Ala.,  by  flood>«ontrol  measures.  t>y  bttprovtag 
xtver  tranaportatlon  and  by  dsvelopttig  eheei* 
elsotrle  power. 

The  new  President,  preaching  his  gospel 
(tf  nothing  to  fear  except  fear  itarif.  gave 
his  leadetslilp  to  the  far-twachtng  advesiture. 
He  called  for  the  formation  of  aa  Independ- 
ent corporation  "clothed  with  the  powers  of 
Oovemment  but  poasesssd  ct  ths  flesiblUty 
and  Inltlattve  of  a  private  entecprtse." 

House  and  Senate  Memben.  fluaked  wtth 
the  excitement  of  riding  the  Boooeveit  ooat- 
taila  to  victory,  speeded  Uutro^  a  bUI  oar- 
rylng  the  sponserahlp  of  Norrls.  BepubUcan 
of  Nebraska,  and  Hapresentatlve  Uarm.  Hxu., 
Democrat  of  Alabama.  So  fanatical  was  ao- 
oeptance  of  the  new  F*llglon  that  many  Ooo- 
giMHiiifin  started  ratuaing  evra  to  dine  with 
the  utUltles'  lobi^ylsta. 

aaaiain  or  a  saiSLAMnB 

^%e  Tennessse  Valley  Authority,  which  wak 
to  be  assailed  by  its  critics  as  "creeping  so- 
cialism" aiul  upheld  by  its  protagotilatB  as 
'democracy  on  the  mar^.**  was  bom  that 
May.    Dam  buUding  started  fn  October. 

In  198S  the  T\Bnnessee  VaUey  area,  includ- 
ing parts  of  seven  States,  was  a  major  eco- 
nomic problem  in  a  land  of  general  depres- 
sion. It  rivers  were  undeveloped;  its  hard- 
wood had  been  overcut  and  largely  burned. 
PIrea,  against  which  there  was  little  protec- 
tion, had  ravaged  the  foresta.  which  oeciqiled 
64.4  percent  of  the  area.  An  annual  ralnfaU 
of  53  inches  in  a  land  of  row-crop  had  noded 
the  soil  and  drained  it  of  plant  food.  The 
valley  people  subsisted  on  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  40  percent  of  the  national  average. 

Only  8  farms  In  each  100  had  tiectrldty. 

Considered  against  thU  background,  the 
moet  apoplectic  TVA  opponenU  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  Tisnnessee  Bivo-  and  Its 
tributaries  have  become  valuable  servants 
of  the  region  and  the  Nation. 

Roods  are  being  controlled:  the  timber  re- 
aouroes  of  the  area  are  increasingly  better 
managed  and  the  sou  Is  being  revitallaed. 
Beotriclty  Is  available  at  lees  than  one  halt 
the  national  rate.  And  per  capita  Income  of 
the  people  has  increaaed  to  80  percent  of  the 
national  avwage. 

powsa  wss  mcnMOfTAi. 

Contrary  to  popular  conception  the  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  was  not 
the  prime  purpoee  of  the  TVA  act.  Given 
top  priority  was  flood  control.  The  second 
objective  was  promotion  of  navigation. 
Foww  was  to  be  generated  only  so  f  ar  aa  was 
oo^latent  with  the  Ont  two  objeetlvea. 

Two  docadea  ago  tlM  region^HET  Abjeet  to 
^sraatatlag  ftooda.  The  Tennessee  Blver. 
less  tbao  a  feet  deep  at  certain  ssasons.  at 
other  times  became  a  raging  torrent.  Rsna 
landa  and  hooMS  had  little  protection.  Prop- 
er^ damage  and  aumber  at  Uvea  lost  raa 
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13  Ionian  aert-fMC  of 

i  Mbcbs  Bi 
nood  protection 


from  tbe  TaanMaee  Biver  can  b* 
bdd  back  for  mufmad.  (tafib  la  Um  ewnt  a< 
s  miOar  ftood  f»  tin  lower  Otiio.  the  TVA 
dBBM  cm  ivtfnoB  flood  Iwl^lito  by  st 
3  feet  betwea  Cairo.  HL,  and  tbe  month  of 
tlia  Arfcanaaa  Klvar.  Ttaia  actntflj 
In  XHO  and  aavad  ttamaanda  of 
tbc  lower  lAMtaatppt  from  floortim. 

Sinoe  1930^  whan  Horrte  Dam  ctazted 

Tba  ftfkh.  tOtti,  and  aevantb 
«<  MMid  ttboaa  of  IMC,  IMT. 
and  1948)  wtx«  eontrolled  to  tbe  point 


not 
eiiau- 
In 
•till 

to 
a  rtwtw  of  lakaa  wbleb  peo- 
tbrougbovt  ttaa 
rtvar  tkat  vfll  cany  boata  and 
•  faet  a  iMrtar. 
ki  ins.  traBe  on  tba  rtvcr  amouaOd  to 
mauon  tan-mllea  a  jtmr  (wao^etf  aaad 
grmrtH  dradgad  from  one  point  on  tbe 
fiw  and  deni«i«d  to  anotltcr) .  How  traf> 
lie  la  running  at  the  rata  of  MO  BflOon  ton- 
a  year  and  aKiat  of  tUa  im  high  ralua 
coming  from  or  falng  to  polntaoutalde 
th«  valley.  Grain  for  botb  dairy  and  baet 
eattla  oomca  In  from  the  Mldweat;  oil  and 
otbcr  petroleum  producta  from  T-naiut^wft. 
•ulfur  from  Dezaa. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  slghte  In  the 
river  traffic  ts  the  moramcnt  of  autoe  from 
Detroit,  by  way  of  Kraaarme.  down  the  Ohio 
and  Into  the  TIenneaee  River.  They  coma 
down  In  tr^le-decked  barges.  30(^autoa  to  a 
barge.  Landed  at  OtuUaranUe..  Ala.,  they 
are  dtetrlbuted  throughout  the  Southeast. 

The  power  biialness  of  TVA  Is  paying  Ita 
own  way.  During  fiscal  1053  power  cetera- 
tlons  earned  $26  mllUon.  a  return  of  4.7  per- 
cent. For  the  past  i  yean,  namtnp  lukva 
areraged  5  percent. 

Nine  out  of  ten  farms  In  the  TVA  area 
today  are  supplied  with  electricity.  One  and 
one-quarter  million  consumers  of  TVA 
power  are  using  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  kUowatt-hours  per  capita  ss  are  used  by 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  at  a  cost  of  leas  th^n 
half  tbe  average  national  rau.  TVA  cus- 
tomers pay  an  average  of  1.S3  cents  a  kOo. 
watt-hour;  the  average  for  the  Nation  is  2.77 
cents. 

Nearly  1900  mmion  worth  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances have  been  bought  In  the  region  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years. 

There  are  refrigerators  and  ranges  In  the 
kitchen.  Water  la  carried  by  an  electric 
pomp  tnstfd  of  by  the  wocnen.  young  and 
old.  with  the  once  familiar  water  buckets. 
In  the  bams  are  hay  drleva.  small  motors  to 
grind  feed,  cut  wood,  turn  small  lathea. 
l^>l>e^'  is  curtag  haais  and  oooUng  milk. 

The  Atomic  ajefgy  Commission  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tana..  Is  taking  aa  enormous  amount 
of  poww  and  IVA  Is  kafkUag  a  lasve  ateam 
plant  near  Fadncah.  Ky..  to  aopply  electrle- 
ity  to  tbm  ABC  plant  under  eonstruetlon  la 
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Ifr.  nu  UNQHUYBEN. 
«nd9r  tt»  e  to  extend  mj  xcmarks.  I  am 
tfidnrtlng  tn  arttcte  toy  Robert  W.  John- 
son, whict]  appeared  in  Dun'a  Review  for 
June  1963.  aeneralJcduiaon.  now  chair- 
man of  til  i  board  of  Johnson  k  Jofanaoo, 
has  oerrec  his  eountxy  in  many  eapaci- 
ties.  Stai  ting  as  a  captain  in  tbe  medi- 
cal corps  m  1926,  be  rose  to  tbe  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  1943.  when  he  was 
honorably! discharged  so  that  he  might 
efforts  to  serve  the  Nation, 
le  war  be  served  first  as  New 
itioning  administrator,  then 
tan  of  the  War  Production 
as  Chairman  of  the  Smaller 
CorpcKtition.  Amonr  other 
te  has  served  as  President  of 
the  Middliaez  Qeneral  HoapMal.  and  as 
member  cf  the  Borough  Council  and 
Mayor  of  Highland  Park,  N.  J. 
The  ardele  foltovs: 

'  'APHMQ  IMTOIT  T*Ua« 

(  ly  Robert  W.  Johnson) 
The  post  flection  comment  by  the  imrac- 
eessf «1  prei  ideaUal  candfaUto  to  UM  cfltoct 
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Actually,  aa  increasing  number  of  fasa 
ettlaena  have  been  serving  ^qtoaf  and  elB- 
dently  In  ttm  government  of  oar  munlclpaM- 
tlea,  eountiea,  and  Statea.  Some  have 
for  office  while  others  have  shown  an 
tude  that  haa  led  to  appolntlva 
local  and  State  gDvsraiaeat.  •'! 

What  thia  eeauiWy  haa  asi9sd  Is  nor*  pei. 
litlcal  amateurs  with  the  mind  and  the  heast 
to  enter  geverament.  FsrtimaMy.  during 
the  paat  99  yeara,  mere  and  aMire  dttaena 
have  given  time,  thought,  and  energy  to 
political  responafbOltlea.  Their  nuntben  In- 
clude bustaessmea  desiring  to  set 
and  productivity  In  government, 
farmers  with  the  traditional  American  baHcf 
to  theaolld  vtrtoeeof  work,  and  labor  oSelalS 
whose  sense  of  values  Is  firmly  embedded  la 
the  American  way  of  life. 

This  country  Is  on  the  threshcM  of  a  new 
era  In  government.  It  Is  desperately  unfor- 
tunate that  three  wars  had  to  be  fought  la 
the  process  of  amending  and  Improving  tlw 
home  front.  It  Is  bad  luck  that  the  dBepali 
of  poUtleal  travail,  stupidity,  and  a  ra^ 
bureaiicracy  had  to  be  experteneed. 
theless.  It  U  amaaing  that  a  rlght-ahoot-f  aof 
has  resulted  In  spite  of  such  ^MMtfr^pa 
With  Its  present  firm  foundation,  however, 
the  road  ahead  looks  brighter,  clearer,  and 
more  ehallengtng  than  It  has  for  Biany 

Philadelphia  Is  one  of  the  most 
examples  of  the  work  of  political  amateura. 
Old-line  politicians  ran  the  City  of  Brother- 
ly Love  in  an  expensive,  eareleaa  manner. 
Corruption  rode  Philadelphia's  narrow  ona- 
way  streete  and  always  ended  up  at  city  haU. 
the  monstrous  building  sitting  astride  the 
dtyt  two  main  thoroughfarea. 

A  group  spearheaded  by  Joeeph  8111  Qailt. 
Jt^  and  Richardson  DUworth.  along  with 
aevaral  other  poUtlcal  amateura.  detrlded 
that  a  hoiisecleaning  waa  In  order.  Thto 
group,  sun>arted  by  businessmen,  sat  ont 
to  overturn  an  entrenched  city  'nfn'*<tne  that 
had  been  in  power  beyond  the  memory  cf 
the  retired  element  In  the  dty. 

These  political  amateurs  began  their  em- 
sade  soon  after  their  return  from  World  War 
II.  Theirs  waa  no  overaight  upending  <i  a 
government  that  believed  It  would  go  on  for- 
ever. A  huge  city  debt  and  the  Inevltalda 
evidence  of  corruption  provided  their  tqipor. 
tunlty.  Insignificant  city  officials  were 
found  guilty  of  raking  la  pay-offs  for  U- 
censes.  lifting  of  parking  Uckets.  city  con- 
tracte  for  streete,  office  stqipUes.  and  the 
thousands  of  other  items  a  modem  city  muat 
have  to  keep  the  wheels  moving. 

Slowly  and  painstakingly  theae  political 
amateurs  uprooted  and  expoaed  evidences  of 
comiptloa.  Then  the  rmilinifs  went  to  the 
voters  with  a  clean-up  platform  that  prom- 
Ised  efllcleney  and  economy.  Despite  the 
overwhelming  Republican  vote  In  the  1989 
elections,  the  dty  of  FhlladdphU  stood  out 
as  a  bulwark  of  Xbm  Damooratic  party.  Tet 
the  poUUcal  aaaljtste  say  that  Philadelphia. 
aormaUy  a  Republican  stronghold,  pulled 
the  lever  for  r^orm  govemmant  without  re- 
gard to  party  afBltiiiona. 
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FoUtleal  amateurs  are  now  in  the  princi- 
pal dty  poaltlona  In  Philadelphia.  Their 
ability  to  eope  with  day-to-day  municipal 
problsana  la  ataraady  balag  tasted  as  they  run 
head-on  Into  ward  leaders  who  still  insist 
on  doing  buslnees  at  the  same  old  stand  la 
the  same  old  way. 

Honsacleaalng  includea  mora  tham  sweep- 
ing the  porch  and  changing  the  appearanoa 
of  the  entramee  hall.  But  if  Initiative.  Inter- 
est, and  efltort  wlU  do  the  )ob  thoroughly, 
these  political  anurtaura  headed  by  Mayor 
Jae^>h  StU  CUrk.  Jr.  and  Dtetrlet  Attorney 
Richardson  DUworth  will  reatch  the  end  of 
the  road. 


The  professional  politico  usually  la  well- 
Ihformed.  He  understands  certain  political 
patterns  that  are  Greek  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  However,  the  record  shows  that  ha 
occasionally  suffers  from  periods  of  political 
bUndness.  He  Is  apt  to  miss  the  main  trend 
of  a  political  change  primarily  becauae  he  is 
steeped  in  his  e^erlance  and  tuuiware  of 
certain  current  influences  on  the  voting  pub- 
lic. The  political  anuiteur.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  hampered  or  blinded  by  tradi- 
tion, lately  ha  aeema  to  be  cloaer  to  the 
thinking  of  tbe  average  voter. 

However,  not  all  professinnsl  politloos  have 
been  blinded  by  the  situations  on  their  own 
doorsteps.  There  Is  abundant  evidence  that 
aome  of  the  smart  profeeslonal  political 
bosses  are  oogaiaaat  of  the  public's  desire 
to  tupport  amateura  for  public  office.  In 
the  philoec^y  of,  "If  you  cant  lick  them, 
join  them,"  a  pcrfnfeed  eaampla  can  be  found 
In  Chicago,  the  home  for  yeatfs  of  the  Kelly- 
Maah  machine  now  under  the  leadership  of 
Ool.  Jacob  Arvey. 

In  1947.  when  Uwaad  J.  XaUy  decided  to 
retire  as  nwyor  of  Chicago  and  as  boss  of  the 
organisation.  Arvey  took  over  tbe  reins.  Tb 
•occesd  Kelly,  he  ehoae  Martin  H.  Kennel  ly. 
a  well-known  Chicago  businessman,  to  aeek 
hla  first  elaetad  office  tm  a  reform  candidate 
for  mayor.  KennaUy.  a  sucesstf ul  warehous- 
ing and  trucking  owner,  was  swept  into 
oOoe.  Althoiigh  there  Is  some  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  he  has  Instituted  buslnees 
measuree  in  the  operation  of  the  oompli- 
cated  governmental  machinery  of  the  Windy 
City. 

Colanel  Arvey  did  not  stop  there.  In  1949. 
he  ehoae  to  support  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  Stetea  Senate  a  University  of  Chicago 
economist  and  an  amateur  politico,  Paol  H. 
DouoLAS.  a  man  who  had  been  a  thorn  in  the 
marline's  side  for  several  years.  For  the 
Illinois  governorship,  he  advocated  a  then 
politically  unknown  lawyer  and  farmer  Navy 
and  Stote  Department  official.  Adlal  ■. 
Stevenson.  He  gueeeed  correctly  for  both 
were  elected  by  tremendous  majorities,  un- 
seating veteran  offio^olders  Senator  C.  Way- 
lamd  Brooks  and  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Qreen. 
Theee  amateurs  of  1949  quickly  cau^t  on  to 
the  use  of  the  tools  of  the  trade. 

Not  all  of  the  examines  of  the  upsurge  of 
Interest  in  government  by  political  ama- 
teurs are  In  tbe  big  dtlea.  the  Stetee,  and 
th*  Federal  Oovemment.  Unsung  and  un- 
known to  mHHons  of  Americans,  thousands 
of  solid  dtlaens  have  shown  an  intereet  In 
how  their  towns  and  coxmtles  are  run. 
Their  Intereete  are  In  the  local  scenes  which. 
In  the  cempoette,  make  up  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment the  Nation  geta. 

Fundamental  to  our  democracy  Is  the 
manner  in  which  local  dtlaens  give  their 
time  and  thought  to  the  problems  of  eoning. 
edxicatlon,  traffic,  parking,  houaing,  commu- 
nity planning,  and  the  hundreds  of  details 
that  determine  whether  or  not  the  commu- 
nity will  be  rated  as  a  good  {dace  to  live  or 
only  as  a  mediocre  one. 

■ntrance  requlremente  for  the  poUUcal 
amateur  on  the  local  level  are  few  an  in- 
terest in  hla  local  problema.  a  belief  that  he 
can  do  the  Job  better  than  hla  predeoeaeors, 
a  neighborly  spirit  to  help  get  the  job  done. 
There  Is  always  a  shortage  of  competent  peo- 


ple prepared  to  taka  on  the  chaUenglng 
local-level  political  offioss.  and  the  candl- 
datea  are  permitted  to  leam  on  the  Job. 

Spotted  here  and  there  around  the  Na- 
tion are  bualnees  concerns  whose  policy  Is 
one  of  gently  prodding  their  "employeee  to 
do  something  to  matke  democracy  work  on 
the  local  level  without  regard  to  party.  For- 
tunately, moat  small-town  pcdltleal  posta. 
both  elective  and  appointive,  can  be  han- 
dled on  a  part-time  basis.  All  that  la  re- 
quired la  a  willingness  to  sore  on  the  part 
of  the  employee  and  an  attitude  of  ai^voval 
on  the  pairt  of  the  company  and  the  dtlaen's 
immediate  superiors. 

Amateur  pc^itlcal  eervioe  In  local  govern- 
ment has  two  great  advantagae  to  our  Na- 
tion. First,  It  brings  to  local  government 
affairs  the  competence.  Judgment,  and  belief 
in  getting  one's  money's  worth  in  govern- 
ment: and  secondly,  it  fumlahes  the  pre- 
paratory training  in  polltlca  that  Is  Invalu- 
able If  the  dttaen  becomee  a  member  of  tc^ 
management  and  if  he  gete  the  call  to  aerve 
in  hla  State  or  the  National  CK>vemm«Dt. 

On  the  American  political  aoene  the  polit- 
ical amateur  has  achieved  over  the  past  25 
yeara  a  betterment  In  local  govemawat. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  if  political  ama- 
tetirs  can  apply  this  same  capadty  for  gov- 
ernment In  Waahington.  the  pendulum  of 
hope  for  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency 
and  adherence  to  honesty  and  economy  wlU 
swing  upward. 

AOOBD  DotocaacT 

Only  through  the  amateur  politician,  the 
businessman,  farmer,  labor  official,  educator, 
professional  man.  Is  It  possible  for  AaMrtca  to 
build  on  Ito  proud  record  of  democracy. 
When  polltieal  amateurs  take  the  reins  of 
goveraoaant,  they  eaa  aeoompUah  what  the 
machlnea  and  the  bosses  were  never  able  to 
do.  The  government  will  be  more  honeat 
and  more  competent. 

The  old-line  polttlcal  boas  Is  on  his  way 
out.  The  rapid  devdopment  of  oommunlca- 
Ooaia.  first  radio  and  now  tsievlalon.  haa 
brought  ths  candidate  Into  the  living  rooaa. 
Heretofore  local  professional  leaders  eauM  to 
toa  door  and  infiuenoed  the  potential  voter. 
Tb«  political  aauiieur,  ottentlmea  with  a 
knowledge  of  radio  and  television  techniques. 
Is  better  able  to  seU  himself  to  the  electorate, 
and  "broogh  the  new  media  to  reach  a  much 
larger  audience  nuwe  quickly. 

ParaUd  to  this  swing  to  mora  amateurs  In 
public  office  is  the  political  metamorphosis 
la  the  past  26  yaara  in  Stote  govarnmeata. 
While  the  Washington  "mees,"  to  which  both 
parties  have  contributed  unstintingly.  has 
usurped  the  headlines,  government  on  Stote 
levels  has  been  improving  apatoe,  eepedaily 
la  the  Adds  of  govenuaental  reorganisation, 
labor  safsguards.  balanced  budgato,  and  a 
sound  government  •pptomiAk. 


At. 
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Although  a  substantial  reorganlaation  of 
the  executive  brandi  of  National  Oovem- 
ment was  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, government  on  the  Federal  level 
continues  to  be  administered  by  a  sprawling, 
wasteful  bureaucracy.  The  importance  of 
overhauling  governmental  preceduree  tn  or- 
der to  achieve  improved  public  eervice.  ef- 
ficiency, and  economy  has  long  been  of  nu^jor 
oonosm  to  the  Statea. 

"There  seems  today  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  the  podtion  of  the  Statea  in  the 
Federal  union  haa  been  markedly  stmngth- 
ened  during  the  past  decade,"  writea  Dr. 
Lynton  K.  OaMweU.^  Beoent  developmante 
in  Stote  administration,  acoordlng'-to  Dr. 
Caldwell,  may  be  grouped  into  four  eatago* 
rles:  (1)  Consolidation  of  related  admlnla- 
tratlve  functions;  (2)  coordination  of  ad- 
mholatrattve  poUmj  and  action:  (9)  coopera- 
tion aakcmg  the  States  la  tntatgovenuaental 


admlnlstrattve  programs;  and  (4)  control 
over  administrative  prooadura  by  govamot^ 
legtalaturea.  and  eourta. 

Outstanding  success  has  been  manlfeat  la. 
New  Jwsey  and  Virginia  a^iich  have  recentc 
ly  effected  extendve  reorganlaaUon  of  State 
departmento  and  ageadaa  and  have  dras- 
Ucally  cut  tbe  number  of  such  unite  in  order. 
to  bring  about  greater  efficiency.  Sweeping 
rao^nliaUona  have  taken  place  in  New 
York,  Minneeota.  and  Michigan.  Consolida- 
tion of  related  administrative  functlona  haa 
improved  efltelency  and  decreased  costo  in 
Missouri.  Louisiana.  Colorado,  Utah.  Mon- 
tana. North  Dakota,  and  South  Carolina. 

In  at  least  half  of  the  States  commissions 
are  now  at  work  studying  this  important 
question,  and  it  la  antldpated  that  con- 
tinued progreea  wUl  be  made  In  Improving 
and  strengthening  the  process  of  govern^ 
ment  at  Stote  leveL 


To  aafeguard  workers  agatnat  tha 
of  Industry,  five  Stotea  have  enacted  pro- 
grams which  protect  empk^eee  diuing  pe- 
riods of  dcknaas  not  oonnertert  with  their 
employments,  llieae  Statea  which  provide 
beneflte  for  uxwmployment  due  to  nonooeu- 
pattonal  st^ness  or  injury  are  Rhode  Idand, 
OallfQmta,  New  Jersey,  Mew  York,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

New  Jersey  adopted  a  caah  aicknees  beaieflta 
law  to  1949.  New  York  and  Wasbli^tonf 
adopted  atmilar  laws  to  1949.  Workmen'a 
compensation.  Induatrlal  saifety  laws,  mini- 
mum wagea.  the  B-itaar  day,  and  uneanploy- 
ment  oompensaitlon  began  In  the  Staitas. 

Other  gains  for  labor  at  the  Stote  levd  in- 
dude  a  provision  to  the  New  Jersey  Consti- 
tution of  1947  which  guarantees  to  persona 
in  private  employment  the  right  to  organise 
and  bargato  eollectlvdy,*  and  the  enactooant 
in  13  Stetee  of  stetutes  which  prohibit  dl»- 
erlmlnatlon  to  rate  of  pay  becauae  of  acx. 
Th»  eo-called  equal  pay  laws  originated  to 
Michigan  and  Montana  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  and.  sinoe  1949,  laws  guaranteeing 
equal  pay  for  woanen  have  been  passed  la 
Caltfoml*.  Oonneetleut.  Illinois.  Maine.  Mas- 
sachuaetta.  New  HampaUre.  Hew  Jersey.  New 
York  FsauBsytvanla.  Blaode  Island,  and  Waah- 
ington. 

Defldt  spending  by  Stote  goveramoite  is 
subject  to  greater  puMio  aorutlny  than 
dettdt  spending  by  the  Federal  Ctovematent. 
While  the  f  alss  philosophy  tJbalb  Federal  debt 
is  all  right  becauae  the  moiMy  la  owed  to 
yourself  has  been  widely  accepted  to  Federal 
fiTtawftiTig,  there  has  been  lees  permeation 
of  that  false  philoeoiAy  on  Stote  and  local 
levels  of  government.  Perhapa  it  Is  beeauaa 
the  people  can  see  and  know  the  aehoola, 
roads,  dams,  and  oQur  public  Improvemento 
for  which  they  are  paying. 

vASTQie  aTAanAaBe 

Any  lasy  or  incompetent  public  servante  b^ 
Stote  and  local  govemoaente  offend  the  hard* 
working  cltlaen  who  knows  he  is  paying  foe 
imek  of  ability  and  reapondblllty.  Probably 
becauae  human  understanding  has  linUta^ 
tlons.  public  servante  are  held  up  to  diff- 
erent staindards  of  respondbtlity.  The  dti* 
aen  will  shout  to  hl^  heaven  about  tocom- 
petence  among  local  public  aertnante  whUe 
keeping  his  peawe  about  Federal  en^tloyees 
even  though  thdr  offices  are  In  the  same 
munldpallty. 

Stote  budgete  are  undoubtedly  given  cloeer 
aouttoy  than  Federal  budgets.  In  moat 
Stetee  the  government  cannot  borrow  money 
without  presenting  the  Issue  to  the  voteta 
to  a  referendum.  The  Federal  procedure  la 
more  removed  tram  the  understanding  and 
ttie  direct  voice  of  the  individual  dtiaeiu 
The  Congress  and  the  Preeldent  can  act  with 
finaUty  to  expendltnrea.  The  obvloua  quea- 
tlon  ia  why  we  aa  dttaens  do  not  apply  coa- 
stttutional  brakaa  on  Federal  spending,  with 
pedu^a  aome  pvovlston  for  elasticity  to  well- 


« "Perfecting  Stote  Administration.  1940- 
1949,"  Public  Admlnlatratlon  Review.  VH. 
pp.  2ft-9tt.    Winter  1»«1. 
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While  our  PMeral  Fituitenstetn  Hm  bam 
•ecamulattng  •  giemnMo  <Mbt  aad  upeittng 
rit  •  <leflelt.  maar  States  Have  been  Uvtng 
vtttdn  tlMfr  mMBae.  Steto  end  loeel  gofcm- 
awnti  iwve  aoeeptod  ttie  need  for  frageUty. 
TlMiv  are  •  few  exanplee  to  tbe  contrary  tout. 
speakli«  liroadly,  expendttvree  on  State  and 
loeal  levels  have  been  wtthta  the  limltB  at 
■ound  fiscal  arithmetic,  lliere  Is  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  unoontroUed  opulence 
at  cential  govermnent  and  the  better  C(m- 
trolled  admtalstratton  on  the  local  levM. 

Here  la  a  real  record  of  hope  on  whlcti  yon 
can  bang  your  bat.  It  Is  not  wishful  think- 
ing for  tmproTements  tbat  may  be  brought 
about  tomorrow,  but  rather  It  is  an  improve- 
ment In  hand.  It  Is  tangible  and  factual; 
you  can  feel  tt  In  the  air. 

What  Is  behind  the  newly  awakened  Inter- 
est of  nonpolltldans  In  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  facts  of  Ufe?  Pwtly,  of  course, 
tt  Is  reaction  to  the  extreme  measures  Inaug- 
uratad  by  a  party  too  long  In  power.  It  la 
lefttfin  to  a  dMinterding  of  thinking  and 
ttrlng  whteh  texkds  to  make  machlnea  out  ct 
Bken,  groupa  out  at  Individuals.  In  other 
wertk.  tt  Is  a  retnm  to  tiM  bairtc  Ideals  whAch 
created  the  United  States  of  America — In- 
dividaal  aspresslan.  tnitlattve.  opportonl^. 
freedom. 

TiMse  Ideals  are  Important  again.  Can  It 
be  beranse  many  of  oar  political  amaitems 
gCrivtng  for  better  government  and  a  better 
Ufe  are  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  and 
Korea  wlio.  after  etowlng  ooodltloeis  In  otber 
countrtaa.  raaBae  that  the  qualttiea  irtilch 
originally  made  their  oouatry  great  are  stui 
worth  while?  Or  Is  It  that  oar  free  men  are 
at  iMtt  saturated  with  the  prcacnt  state  of 


It  we  can  agree  that  the  political  amateur 
has  been  a  foree  ft>r  improvement  In  gov- 
smment.  we  dkoukl  ask  ourselves  what  more 
can  be  done  to  induce  buslneas  and  prcrfes- 
slooal  men,  farmers,  and  labor  offldals  to 
move  Into  the  vartoua  levels  of  govcnmiefit. 
Staee  SDOceos  breeds  soeeeoa,  tt  Is  manifest 
that  thoee  who  have  broken  ground  during 
Urn  post  3S  years  have  made  tt  easier  for 
pprnf***  amateurs  to  follow  their  lead.  The 
breakdown  of  machine  control  has  also  been 
a  gnat  help  to  tlie  interested  <^lsen  who 
Es  to  Improve  his  government  at  wtiat« 
level  without  the  boiden  of  strong-arm 

designed  to  discourage  his  entry 

into  the  political  arena. 


roawAso 

The  favorable  opinion  ot  fellow  eltlaens. 
o<  bostosss  and  industry,  and  of  farm  and 
labor  groups  can  mean  much  to  the  political 
amateur,  aasunUng  of  course  that  he  lives 
up  to  his  responsibilities  of  government  with 
judgment,  tact,  and  honesty.  Fortunately, 
entry  into  government  at  any  level  by  men 
and  women  of  foresight  and  dlacrlmlnatSon 
to  a  positive  step  for  continued  American 
democracy. 

What  matter*  tt  If  the  Individual  so  moved 
md  so  talented  finds  his  challenge  in  his 
local.  State,  or  Federal  Oovermnent?  The 
gain  la  also  great  If  the  poUtical  amateur 
ftmn  the  ranks  of  business,  farm,  or  labor, 
who  Is  mottvated  by  a  desire  to  serve  ids 
XeDovrmen  with  the  reward  only  of  a  )ob  wea 
aone,  becomes  in  effect  a  profeeelonsl  as  be 
develops  poUtlcaUy.  His  heritage  will  re* 
main  with  him.  and  his  service  to  the  Na- 
tion win  tie  measured  In  marks  favorable  to 
his  fellow  dtlaens. 

At  any  laie.  we  are  witnessing  a  trend  in 
ttM  devMopoaent  ct  true  amateur  Interest 
In  poUtlcB.  Whatever  the  reaeone  betilnd 
tt.  the  trntd  itself  le  all  to  the  good.  And 
tt  Is  logloal  to  sSiTiniii  tbat  iaereaslng  ntmi- 
ben  at  FMenl  amittrtataw  oC  the  near  future 
-win  come  ftom  present  taeal,  county  and 
State  groups.  In  fact,  there  are  in  Watfi- 
tngt^yn  many  men  and  women  who  graduated 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  John  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  ICABTliAm 

HI  TBE  SKNATB  OF  THE  UMTTSD  8TATX8 
Wednesday,  Jvly  1, 1953 

Mr.  lUTLER  of  MaiyUuML  Mr. 
Presideni ,  tbe  people  of  the  State  of 
Marylanc  are  becomiiig  increasingly 
alarmed  by  the  possibility  that  Red 
China  «U  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  i  pon  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Korea.  If  true,  the  futility  of  the  Ko> 
rean  "pol  lee  action"  aixl  the  ineffectire- 
ness  of  he  United  Nations  would  be 
brought  iharply  into  focus.  It  would 
seem  tha  ,  these  feelings  reflect  to  a  lai^e 
degree  tt  e  sentiments  of  the  great  mar 
jority  of  Americans,  and  it  is  thertf  ore 
indeed  si  oddng  to  read  in  recent  news 
dispatclM  B.  that  many  ot  our  allies  are 
apparent  j  amenable  to  sueh  a  proposal 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimois  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appe  klix  of  the  Record,  a  news  arti- 
cle appee  ring  in  the  June  14.  1953,  issue 
of  the  W«  diington  Times-Herald,  an  edi- 
torial fro  n  the  June  27.  19S3.  edition  of 
the  Satm  day  Erening  Post,  and  an  anal- 
jrsis  by  C  ayld  Lawrence  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  U.  S.  News  k  World  Report 
on  June  19.  1953.  There  is  a  common 
and  provocative  threat  of  serious  and 
precuious  portent  in  each  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues f  ir  their  oansideration. 

There  )eing  no  ohiection.  the  matters 
referiied  o  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ttie  Race  kd,  as  follows: 

Iftom    t]  ic    Waslilngton    Ttanes-Herald    of 
June  14. 19S3J 

CatrABiA  C^m*  B*C3b  Bbrbb  om  Bb>  Cbxma 
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(By  Bugene  OrllBn) 
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*T  think  we've  got  to  be  realistic  and  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  thoee  who  repreeent 
the  nation  over  which  they  exercise  autitor- 
Ity."  St.  Laurent  told  a  |vess  conference 
Friday  night. 

He  said  it  is  every  nation's  privilege  "to 
rtect  Its  own  form  of  government."  He  said 
he  was  impressed  in  London  by  the  opiiUons 
erf  Prime  Minister  Nehru  ot  India.  Ttie 
Canadian  leader  said  tt  would  be  unfortu- 
nate for  Canada  to  appear  to  oppoae  ttie  de- 
sire of  Asians  to  "improve"  their  pcsttton. 
even  under  Communist  leadership. 

Pearson  defended  the  right  of  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans  to  have  Communist  gov- 
ernments in  a  speech  this  week  at  Harvard 
University,  and  he  will  speak  on  the  same 
theme  Sunday  at  Dartmouth  College. 

Pearton.  who  Is  president  of  the  United 
Nations  general  assembly,  said  at  Harvard 
that  an  anti-Communist  policy  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  Asian  Communist  gov- 
ernments, or  to  weaken  and  destroy  them 
where  they  are  in  power,  can  Sad  no  "col- 
lective" support  within  the  United  Nations. 

"■■AUBTic"  vxswpODrr 
Several  Canadian  newspapers  liave  en- 
dorsed the  government's  "realistic"  view- 
point of  ili>ft""g  with  Communist  China, 
neually  with  the  oonunent  that  Americano 
wUl  not  like  it,  but  that  they  wlU  be  unable 
to  "go  it  alone." 

The  liontreal  Star,  however,  painted  oat 
ttiat  tecognitlon  cf  Red  China  could  lead 
only  to  the  establishing  of  another  Corn* 
munlst  difdomatlc  espionage  center  In  Ot- 
tawa, while  Onw4*»"  diplomats  sent  to 
Pelping  at  great  eaqtense  vroidd  have  IttUo 
to  do  but  send  Iwck  translations  of  Chinese 
newspapers  tiy  diplomatic  couriers.  It  sug- 
gested that  Pearton's  department  could  save 
the  taxpayers  money  t>y  sutiserlblng  to  some 
Chinese  pi^iers  and  translating  them  in  Ot- 
tawa. 

fftom  the  Saturday  evening  Poet  of  June  ST, 

lOSSl 

Matbb  its  Toa  To  AasAT  TBI  VnrrtD 

NATXOHa 

Although  Saaator  Tast  picked  an  anstra» 
teglc  moment  to  say  what  he  said  on  the 
ineflectivenees  of  the  United  Katloos  as  an 
instrument  for  providing  collective  security, 
he  did  voloe  widespread  doubts  which  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  American  pof^ila. 
Nor  are  these  doubts  the  expression  of 
mere  isolationist  cantankerousness.  Long- 
time suM>orters  of  collective  security  and  of 
the  United  Nations  ss  Ito  only  avaUahle  in- 
stnunent  share  these  mlsgivingB.  The  back- 
sliding springs  from  U.  N.  perfomoance  la 
Korea. 

The  Post,  we  hasten  to  point  out.  baa 
endorsed  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nattona 
in  articles  and  editorials,  while  remaining 
free  to  criticiae  Its  weaknesses  Shortly 
nfter  the  U.  N.  organisation  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  In  IMS.  the  Post  puliUshed  an  edi^ 
torial  entitled  "Power  PoUtios  Under  One 
Boof."  The  title  alone  still  seems  to  us  an 
adequate  summairy  of  what  could  be  expected 
of  an  alliance  among  a  group  of  heavily 
armed  sovereign  states,  each  eqiUpped  srith 
the  right  to  veto  the  decision  of  the  others. 

Senator  Tatt  believes  that  frank  aUlancaa, 
such  as  NATO,  provide  a  better  means  of 
operation  in  international  relations  than 
does  an  organization  like  the  U.  N.  Certainly 
the  existence  of  NATO,  which  Is  an  alliance 
against  one  of  the  most  powerful  members 
of  the  United  Natlona.  indicatea  a  serious 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  U.  N..  at  least  as  a 
means  of  flghting  communism.  In  the  past 
at  any  rate,  the  U.  N.  biireaucracy  has  been 
stuffed  with  Beds,  and  U.  N.  agencies  like 
UNBRA  operated  unabashed  to  promote  com- 
munism in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  respect  to  Korea  and  Red  China,  some 
of  our  allies  have  been  going  It  akme  and 
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preseorlng  us  to  Join  them  tn  appeasement 
of  the  Oommuntsts,  apparenUy  expecting  us 
to  condone  the  use  of  ttielr  ships  to  transport 
Communist  troops  and  to  water  down  our 
stand  on  prisoners  to  the  Netiru  level. 

Clark  KlcheilMrger,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tlona. raised  the  vital  Isaue  tiy  sending  Sena- 
tor Tarr  a  telegram  asking  the  question,  "Do 
you  believe  that  the  United  States  would  be 
kwtter  off  had  we  raslsted  aggression  there 
(Korea]  alone?" 

F.  D.  B.  would  have  described  the  question 
as  "iffy,"  bttt  It  can  at  least  be  recalled  that 
the  opinion- of  military  commanders  in  Korea, 
all  the  way  from  UacArthur  to  Van  Fleet, 
I^M  been  that  we  could  luive  pushed  the 
whole  kit  and  boodle  of  Beds  above  the  Talu 
had  our  efforts  not  been  styndsd  by  a  State 
Department  which  was  subservient  to  United 
Nations  timidity  or  worse. 

Despite  the  heroic  conduct  ai  military 
untto  sent  from  various  United  Nations  coun- 
tries, the  fact  remains  that  politically  tlie 
xmited  Nattona  has  been  a  drag  on  our  re- 
alstanee  to  the  spread  of  communism  in  Asia. 
The  rceult  today  la  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
peace  which  leaves  lis  Just  about  where  we 
were  when  the  so-called  police  action  began, 
except  that  we  have  had  American  casxialtles 
of  more  than  1S9,000,  Including  34,000  dead. 
Korea,  wliieh  the  Uhited  Nations  resolution 
of  October  7.  IBSO.  promised  to  unify.  U  still 
divided  and  laid  waate. 

Few  Americans  believe  In  "going  tt  atone." 
Senator  Tarr  htmaelf  doean't.  although  he 
feels  that  U.  N.  Is  not  the  vehicle  on  which 
to  ride  toward  collective  seciuity.  Perhaps 
the  Uhltad  Nations  could  lie  reorganised  and 
revamped  so  as  to  increase  its  usefulness. 
We  iMlieve  American  policy  should  be  di- 
rected to  tliat  end.  ratlwr  than  to  abrupt 
retirement  from  the  organlsKtion.  We  also 
iMlieve,  hovrever,  that  no  preconceptions 
should  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  has  promoted  Ita 
own  nattonal  li^tereats  t>y  every  device  avall- 
•Me.  whereas  we  appear  to  be  eml>arrassed 
If  we  so  much  as  mention  ttie  poasibillty  ttiat 
America  might  harve  a  few  chips  in  the  kitty 
too.  It  certainly  lent  percentage  to  go  on 
playing  the  game  that  way. 

(lYom  U.  a.  Mows  *  World  Report  of  Juae 

10.  lOfiS] 
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(By  David  Lawrenee) 

Bstary  taOs  as  that  every  Uimleh,  every 
appeasement,  ervy  eoopromlae  with  evil 
men  bent  on  aggreesloa  has  eventually  led 
to  bloody  conflict. 

Conversely,  firmneos  in  a  balance-of -power 
dlplom%By  has  given  the  world  long  periods 
of  peace  broken  only  when  leaders  have  let 
down  their  guard  and  ctiosen  shortsighted 
policies  of  political  expediency. 

In  the  years  Jiut  tiefore  World  War  I. 
British  diplomacy  vacillated.  By  the  qprlng 
of  1914,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  foimd  himself  striving  desperately  at 
the  last  momoot  to  avert  a  war  that  was 
slowly  but  surely  eoMrging  out  of  the  po- 
Utical appeasements  of  the  past.  Germany 
thotight  England  woiildnt  or  couldn't  help 
Ftance.  So  the  Kaiser  took  the  chance,  and 
In  August  1914  bis  armies  drove  toward 
rtanee. 

Back  In  the  spring  of  1939.  Ifolotov  was 
sitting  In  Moecow  playing  a  game  of  intend- 
ed alliance  with  London  and  Paris  while 
secretly  negotiating  a  mutual  security  pact 
with  Hitler.  ThiB  assured  Naxl  Oermany 
that,  for  a  while  at  least.  It  would  not  be 
fighting  a  two-front  war— against  both  Rus- 
sia and  Ftanoe. 

The  doctmients  obtained  from  Oermany 
after  the  war.  however,  reveal  that  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Nads  had  been  grossly 
overestimated  by  the  allies  and  that  psy- 
chological   factors— a    t>eUef    that    Britain 
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would  not  fight— caused  Httler  In  Septem- 
ber 1939  to  take  the  chance  he  did  when  he 
attacked  Poland. 

America,  too,  failed  the  vrorid  in  the  1930*8. 
under  Republican  and  Democratic  admlnls- 
trattoas,  by  vacillation  declining  to  make 
clear  that  ttie  United  States  wouUL  come  to 
the  aid  of  countriea  vrtileh  were  ibe  vic- 
tlnos  of  aggresston.  Hitler  took  advantage 
of  this  aloofness  and  never,  regarded  esri- 
ously  the  messagea  of  diplomatic  concern 
which  came  to  him  from  President  Rooee- 
velt  in  1939 — ^too  late  to  be  respected  and 
giving  no  bint  that  they  would  be  t»acked 
up  ty  military  force. 

What  are  we  teUlng  Soviet  Russia  today? 
We  are  saying  that  we  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  fight  for  victory  when  we  have  already 
committed  our  armies  to  l>attle  for  nearly  3 
years.  The  story  of  the  Korean  truoe  agree- 
nkent  is  the  story  of  a  Far-Eastern  Munich. 
Sulwtitute  tlM  Ri^pubUe  of  Korea  for  Csecho- 
slovakla  as  the  expendable  country,  and  the 
parallel  begins  to  enaerge.  Substitute  Korea 
for  hapless  Poland  at  the  Yalta  Confoenoe. 
and  the  analogy  is  complete. 

When  the  North  Korean  Army  Invaded 
South  Korea  in  June  1950  and  the  United 
States  decided  to  get  the  authorization  of 
the  U.  N.  to  Intervene,  all  the  world  was 
notified  that  aggression  would  be  resisted. 
Ifany  of  us  applauded  this  as  an  epocluil 
step  ttiat  might  well  prevent  world  war  m. 
It  vras  a  notice  to  the  Communlsta  that  the 
tree  world  would  fight  twck. 

But  Moscow  saw  in  the  continuance  of 
British  recognition  of  Bed  China  the  ttegln- 
nlngs  of  a  rift  between  America  and  Britain 
on  Far-Eastern  policy.  When  the  aggression 
t^  North  Korean  forces  was  repelled  by  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  Moscow  ordered  snottter  ag- 
gression. The  Communist  Chinese  armies  In 
overwhelming  nunobers  came  down  from  the 
Talu  River  and  In  December  1950  forced  the 
U.  N.  troc^w  back  to  the  38th  paralleL  Ac- 
cording to  the  Moscow  and  Peiplng  vlew- 
polnta,  "the  U.  N.  aggression"  vras  repulsed. 

(te  Octot>er  7.  1950,  the  U.  N..  by  reeolu- 
tlon.  had  declared  that  Ite  armies  vrere  in 
Korea  to  repel  aggression  and  "to  establish 
peace  throughout  Korea."  Always  there  was 
the  objective  of  unification  by  the  military 
means  t>elng  employed  at  that  time;  other- 
wise why  dldnt  the  U.  N.  order  a  stop  before 
our  forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel  In  early 
Octolwr  1960  and  call  then  t<x  a  truce?  By 
January  1951  the  Ttuman  administration, 
xinder  preasure  from  our  allies,  refused  to 
allow  maximum  military  power  to  be  used 
to  win.  Suddenly,  In  June  1951,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Acheaon,  announced  ttiat 
a  truce  would  l>e  accepted  in  and  around 
the  38th  parallel  and  that  tinlfication  of 
Korea  was  now  only  a  political  objective. 
Ihe  Sovieta  caoght  the  hint  and  almost  Im- 
mediately Ambassador  Malik  at  the  U.  N. 
made  a  publle  tuggestton  that  truce  talks 
should  be  liegun.  Mllttary  defeat  for  the 
U.  N.  was  apparent. 

Then  Moecow  tested  out  the  Allies  by  a 
long  aeries  of  sessions  at  Kaesong  and  Pan- 
munjom  wtxich  had  for  their  object  a  wear- 
ing down  of  the  patience  of  the  U.  N.  mem- 
hen.  Coincidentally,  friends  of  Moscow,  like 
India.  t>egan  to  buBd  up  an  appeaaenent 
policy  inside  the  U.  N.  An  srtiflcial  issue 
was  trumped  up  relattng  solely  to  the  return 
cf  prisoners  of  vrar.  In  and  of  themselves 
the  differences  on  this  point  were  not  Irree- 
oncllable  as  shown  by  the  agreement  made 
last  week.  But  the  argiunent,  deUtierately 
prolonged  by  the  Communists,  served  a  twslc 
purpose — to  divert  attention  from  the  teal 
Issue,  whkA  was  the  eootinued  presence  «f 
Commtinist  Ctilnese  on  Korean  territory. 

To  say  that  Communist  aggression  bow 
has  heen  repelled  is  to  fty  in  the  face  ci  the 
(acta.  In  June  1950.  the  North  Korean 
Army  stood  on  the  38th  paralleL  .  Today  the 
armies  of  Bed  Chlna^^crmaUy  declared  by 
the  U.  N.  to  tM  an  aggreasor— ctand  900.000 
strong  on  tha  battl«lln«  only  a  lew  mllss 


norttk  of  the  S8th  parallel,  as  they  threaten 
the  security  of  South  Korea. 

Not  aU  the  blame  resto  on  our  European 
alUes.  though  the  British  have  favored  a 
peace  at  any  price  iMcauee  they  feared  Amer- 
ican mllttary,  industrial,  and  flnaadal  re- 
soiuroes  would  lie  diverted  to  Asia  Instead  of 
Europe. 

American  pcriitios  played  a  part  in  the 
ftaeoo.  When  Dwight  Elsenhower  conducted 
his  political  campaign  in  1952.  he  showed 
firmness  toward  the  Korean  situation — ^lie 
said  he  would  not  agree  to  a  triice  with  dis- 
honor, he  would  not  appease.  Then  came 
the  election  and  inauguration.  The  admin- 
istration's advisers  toalk  a  look  at  Korea  and 
a  kxA  at  our  unbalaneed  budget  and  a  look 
at  the  campaign  pledge  that  had  tieen  inter- 
preted widely  as  a  i»omlse  to  end  the  Korean 
War.  The  decision  evtdently  was  made  to 
liquidate  the  whtOe  affair  promptiy  and  go 
along  vrlth  the  ^Itlsh  vtevnwlnt. 

This  vras  a  short-elghted  decision.  It  was 
taken  in  privacy.  No  opportunity  was  given 
the  American  people  to  debate  the  Issue  be- 
cause the  Intermittent  negotiations  of  the 
last  60  days  Iiave  t>een  ocmdueted  in  the 
strictest  secrecy.  Even  our  South  Korean 
ally  was  excluded  from  the  crucial  stages, 
being  given  copies  of  our  proposals  a  few 
minutes  before  an  important  session  vrtth 
the  enemy  envoys. 

At  no  time  was  the  Korean  Republic  per- 
mitted to  t>e  a  party  to  the  negotiattona  at 
Panmunjom.  Only  "observers"  were  al- 
lowed. Yet  the  North  Korean  puppet  gov- 
ernment vras  permitted  to  play  a  principal 
tkAb  as  a  party  to  the  trace  negotiations. 
This  was  not  fair  treatment  for  onr  South 
Korean  ally,  vrhlch  lias  done  most  of  the 
fighting  and  suffering  the  greatest  ntunber 
of  casualties. 

If  lilstory  Is  a  goMe— and  tt  has  been  al- 
most unerring  In  Its  Iceeons — ttie  adminis- 
tration vrlll  find  that  In  the  not-far-distant 
future  the  aggressor  at  Moscow  will  move  on 
toward  other  areas.  Already  the  nevrs  dla- 
patehes  tell  of  the  unprecedented  quantities 
of  ammiiPHtQ"  and  ai^lBsfj  which  have  been 
moved  into  Indochina  In  recent  vreeks  to 
support  Conununlst  armies  which  are  flghl^ 
ing  the  n«nch  there. 

PreaUeat  Elsenhower,  vrho  hde  «  personal 
admiration  for  Churchill  and  has  follovred 
hu  isadeiship  before,  has  yielded  now  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  many  pvsoaal  measagss  in 
the  last  few  weeks  urging  him  to  accept  a 
truce  and  forget  unification  of  Korea  as  a 
mUitary  objecttve. 

Throughout  the  political  campaign  Mr. 
Elsenhower  was  telling  the  voters  that  our 
troops  could  come  home  ftom  Korea  tn  a 
year  or  two— Just  as  soon  as  new  divisions  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  were  trained  and 
anasd. 

What  do  we  face  to<iay?  A  rebietant,  die- 
lllvisioned,  disappointed  Korean  Republic 
whoee  troops  ocoiq>y  70  percent  of  the  front 
line  and  whoee  Preaident  tias  been  protesting 
in  vain  to  our  Government.  pubUdy  and  pri- 
vately, for  more  than  3  years  against  any 
truce  while  the  Communist  Clilnese  armies 
remained  on  Korean  soil.  Last  weA  tbers 
were  newspaper  edltoclals  in  AsMrlca  de- 
manding that  the  Korean  leaders  be  coerced 
Into  Ttg"'"g  the  triice.  M\2st  we  now  keep 
American  troops  In  Korea  to  polios  the  South 
Korean  Army? 

The  President  In  an  address  last  week, 
speaking  of  otxr  allies  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, said: 

"mia  easential,  hsdlspensahle  unity  means 
ccMnpromlse — alwaya  within  a  dearly  defined, 
dearly  tuiderstood  framework  of  principle." 

Must  we  oompromise  vrlth  evil  men  In  the 
BlretnUn  irho  have  sthred  up  millions  of 
people  agidnst  as? 

Is  It  wtthln  the  "(Mmewark  of  prinetpleP 
to  ooaapramlse  with  a  government  that  has 
demonstrated  by  military  sflgresslnr  its  dia* 
regard  for  all  principles  of  morality? 
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liiMt  w  albaadon  am  any  Wnwth : 
and  teU  aU  AiU  Uiat  ttt*  •lUaoM  o<  fi«« 
jMoplM  to  Jmt  ttarad  of  flthtlng  and  that.  U 
you  palav«r  long  aKNi^  In  a  ■o-callad  aag»- 
tlatloa.  tlM  Uattad  Stataa  and  Britain  «1U 
IbiaUy  five  in  bacau—  tbelr  fnyam—ntw  ba- 
Ueve  In  ■ppMHwnantT  Xvan  now,  Rattan  a 
tnKm  agraamant  to  algnad.  Britain  pubUcty 
advocataa  that  tha  Bad  Cblna  govammoxt 
ba  adoaittad  aoon  to  tha  Unltad  Nattona.  not- 
wltlMtandlng  tba  CTHn<ae  Bugnailnn  that 
has  eoat  tuaa  o(  thowaanda  of  fawialttaa  on 
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our  slda. 

Bow  far  away  to  tha  f ataful  day  whan  tha 
Sovlata  ovarraaeh  thamanlvaa — whan  thaj 
mtooonatnia  our  dtotneltnatlon  In  UM  to 
pursoa  military  obJaetlTaa  aa  oowardlea  and 
whan  thay  ohaltomga  na  In  a  way  that  wa 
cannot  Igniora?  Wa  wni  than  hava  to  fight 
wofM  war  m.  Joat  aa  wa  fought  World  War 
n  and  World  War  I.  to  eooTlnoa  tha  aggraa- 
aota  that  appaaaanaant  dldnt  nwan  ooiwardlca 
after  aO  and  that  wa  cannot  totorata  further 
acta  of  palpahia  aggriwalnn 

Thcra  to  stUl  tima  to  pravant  world  war 
m.  But  it  win  not  ba  pravantad  if  wa  ba- 
ooma  conf ormtota.  If  wa  awallow  an  cOdal 
Una  and  llatan  to  **tha  aaay  way  out"  which 
aoaaa  of  our  aOlaa  In  Buropa.  for  raaaona  of 
eoniMnlanoa  and  aapadlancy.  ara  urging  oo 
ua  now.  Thart  must  ba  f  uU  and  firaa 
dlaeuatfton. 

Tha  Koraan  trooa  to  a  Far  Baatam  Munich. 
Far  tha  armtotloa  agraamant  to  raally  tha 
paaea  agraamant.  Tha  Unltad  Matlona  to 
ooouBlttad  now  by  Praaldant  Btoanhowar'a 
atatamant  that  taraa  will  not  ba  amployad 
fi^Uk  In  any  affort  to  raunlta  dlrldad  ooun- 
trlaa.  And  doaa  anybody  baliara  tha  Oom- 
munlita  will  ba  parauadad  by  paaoaful  maana 
to  glva  up  what  thay  hold  today? 

We  are  acquleadng  in  a  ratraat  by  the 
Unltad  Nattona  fMm  tha  raaolutlmia  It  haa 
formally  adopted. 

Do  our  leadaia  really  think  an  thto  mnana 
peace?  Or  ara  wa  atumbUng  alowly  but 
auraly  into  tha  blggaat  war  In  aU  htotory? 


LftkuugB-AMfkaBs    of    OimIhi 


Fav«ray«  CMoJmiiM  •! 
CaOiaf  fm  LnMiigatiM  gf 
UdbBaan  bir  Soviet  Rbmoi 


Ask 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 


W  THK  BOUSE  OP  RBPRBSXNTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  Julp  1, 19S3 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have, 
in  my  home  dty  of  Omaha,  a  very  loyal 
group  of  citizens  who  are  either  Lithu- 
anian-bom or  descended  from  Lithuani- 
an parentage.  They  are  hardworking 
f<dk  who  make  an  honest  and  worthy 
eoniributloii  to  their  community  and 
their  eouBtry.  Thtir  losralty  to  America 
ia  testified  to  hy  their  undying  hatred  of 
oommunlam.  They  are  closer  to  its  pos- 
sibilities, as  a  destroyer  of  liberties  and 
freedom,  because  of  the  experience  suf- 
fered in  the  eountry  of  their  ancestors. 

A  group  of  these  people  have  recently 
written  me  concendng  this  subject  and 
also  about  Resolutkm  231  which  has  been 
Introduced  br  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  KnoTBT]  and  which  they 
«re  hopeful  will  bo  favorably  considered 
by  thlfl  House.  Their  letter  reads  as  fel- 
lows: 


Slat-4lay 


to  honor 
portatloc 


people  t(> 
their 


'  XiSHiManaw  aaaomTinita, 
OaMiU.iVabr..  June  21.  i*5J. 
The  Honorable  Boacaw  U. 
•/ 
\  faaMagtaa.  B.  C 

Tha  Lithuanian  -  Aaaarlcana  liv- 
ing In  Ola  etty  of  Omaha,  gathered  on  tha 
of  June  1080  for  a  maaa  meeting 
by  tha  Oantar  of  Lithuanian  Aa- 
acieiatlon^  in  Omaha  to  oommamorate  and 
tha  Tlctlma  of  tha  flrat  maaa  de- 
of  Uthuanlan  people  to  Slberto  in 
1941,  uni^imonaly  voted  to  aend  you  ita  cor- 
dial 

Havind  conaidered   tha   preaent   Intama- 
tlOBal  di^uatlon  and  tha  aufferlnga  ot  the 
people 
Buaata'k 
alterable 
di^aa  of 
tlnna  to 


of  Lithuania  under  Oommuniat 
ruto.  thto  meeting  deelarea  lU  un- 
deelaloB  to  adhere  to  tha  prin- 
Amerlean  damocraey  and  to  ood- 
aiqqiMrt  the  efforta  of  Lithuanian 
regain  freedom  and  raeatabliah 
and  damociatle  republie. 
Tha  paMelpanta  of  tha  meeting  are  proud 
to  note  t  lat  the  Oevemment  of  thto  eountry 
never  rec  igniaed  the  frulto  of  Soviet  Bueaia'a 
vlotonce  kgalnat  the  land  of  their  anceaUxa 
and  thai ,  on  the  oontrary.  the  Communiat 


Buaalali  i  iggreaalon  waa  acdemnly  condemned 
in  the  bd  emorabte  poUey  atatement  of  J\ily 
1040. 

in  mind  that  Lithuania  to  atni 
under  foreign  yoke  and  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion aub]  leted  to  extwrminatton  by  genoeidal 
pcdlcy  of  Oommimlst  rulers,  the  Llthuanian- 
Amerleax  ■  of  Omaha  are  begging  to  requeat 
the  Oore  mmant  of  tha  Unltad  Statea  (1)  to 
uaa  a  pr  >per  oecaalon  for  a  public  reatate- 
mant  of  the  views  of  the  Oovernmant  on 
the  neot  lalty  of  reatoratlon  of  the  Inde- 
pendano  of  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic 
ooontrlM ;  (3)  to  aupport  and  carry  through 
Baeotutka  331  calling  for  InTeatigation  of 
aelsure  aod  incorporation  of  lithuania  and 
other  Ba  tie  oountrlea  by  Sovtot  Buaala;  and 
(3)  to  a  atot  the  Lithuanian  nation,  when 
the  forct  a  of  Communist  imperialism  are 
crushed,  in  raatorlng  Its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendenoa , 

8ubmti  ting  these  suggeatlons  to  your  kind 
oonaldan  Uon,  the  Lithuanian  Americana  of 
Omaha  ake  thto  opportunity  to  ezpreaa 
their  slnwre  thanka  to  you  personally  for 
your  favirabla  attitude  toward  Lithuania 
and  her  i  ufTerlng  people. 
Tofus  very  truly, 

PusuuMia, 

(ThMrman. 

Secretary. 


TW     VUlkiao-KOTSlaB     Rosoklioa     oa 

EZ  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

im .  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


or  wisooif  I 
IN  THB  BOUSB  OF  BB'RBSXNTATTVBB 


Tuetdati.  June  30,  1953 


Mr. 

Speaker^ 

augural 

precepts 

tionsin 

world 

Presiden  i 


of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
President  Elsenhower  In  his  In- 
address  set  forth  certain  basic 
to  guide  our  Govemment'i  ac- 
ts destined  role  of  leader  of  the 
the  wtnnkig  of  peace.  The 
cooragoously  stated : 


ftr 


muj  t 


We 
try. 

care  of 
We  mtist 
display 

We 
Batlon, 


muit 


U 


be  ready  to  dare  aU  for  our  eoun- 

htotory  does  not  long  entrust  the 

fi  eedom  to  the  weak  or  the  timid. 

scqntre  proficiency  In  defense  and 

in  purpoee. 

be  wining,  individually  and  as  a 

accqit  whatever  sacrlfloes  may  be 


st  unlna 


required  of  us.  A  people  that  valuaa  Ms 
privUegee  above  Its  principles  soon  ^oois 
both. 

In  accordance  with  the  PresldQ&f  s 
precepts,  now  is  the  time  for  the  Unftod 
States  to  speak  out  boldly  in  support  of 
the  East  Germans  who  are  revolttiv 
against  Communist  tjrranny.  President 
Eisenhower,  following  his  own  precept, 
has  today  advocated  statements  of 
friendship  for  the  East  German  people 
from  the  leaders  of  our  Government. 
The  President  stated  his  own  admhm- 
tion  for  the  people  of  East  Germsmy  and 
that  he  was  deeply  moved  by  their  stand 
against  tyranny  and  represakm.  The 
President  also  reiterated  his  stand  for 
free  elections  In  the  Iron  Curtain  ooim- 
tries. 

Without  further  delay.  Congress 
should  follow  the  President's  lead  and 
similarly  declare  its  friendship  and 
sympathy  for  the  East  German  people. 
Senator  Aithtti  V.  Watx»b  and  mjmU 
Introduced  for  this  purpose  Identieal 
concurrent  resolutions  in  the  Senate  and 
House  last  Saturday,  June  37,  1953 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9f  aod 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  U6.  text  In 
CoirGsissioNAL  Racoas,  June  27,  1N9, 
page  7457  and  page  A3010. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1993 
stated: 

It  will  be  naade  dear,  on  the  tilgtiMl  aa* 
thortty  of  the  Preaident  and  the  niiiigHMB. 
that  United  States  policy,  as  one  of  its  peaee- 
ful  purposes,  looks  happily  forward  to  the 
genuine  independence  of  those  captive 
peoplea. 

The  Congress  can  now  make  this  pur- 
pose clear  with  respect  to  the  people  of 
Bast  Germany  by  adopting  the  Watklaa- 
Kersten  resolution.  The  sooner  Con- 
gress acts  on  these  resolutions  the  greai- 
er  will  be  the  psychological  Impact  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Now  Is  not  the 
time  to  hold  back,  when  the  Communist 
regime  Is  weak  and  defensive.  The  Bast 
Germans  have  forcefully  demonstrated 
their  love  of  liberty  and  their  heroio 
courage.  Let  us  show  them  that  we  are 
with  them.  For,  as  Mr.  Btenhowor  said 
In  Cincinnati  last  September: 

Theae  principles  demand  that  we  use  every 
poUtical.  every  economic,  every  psyehotogleal 
taetle  to  see  that  the  liberating  sfrtrtt.  In  the 
nations  conquered  by  oommunton.  shall 
never  pertoh. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  by  Joseph 
and  Stewart  Alsop  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  28, 199S: 
liATTia  or  Fac* 


(By  Joeeph  and  Btawart  Alaop) 
uaasATioir  psomisb  ooaiBa  van 

Behind  the  scenes,  one  of  the  PreildenrB 
malar  campaign  promises  to  getting  Its  add 
test.  If  the  policy  of  "Ubwatlng"  tha  Soviet 
Union's  European  satellites  means  anything 
at  all,  tbU  U  the  moment  to  try  It.  The 
highest  policymakers  in  the  admintotration 
are  currently  engaged  in  a  hot  debate  about 
"llberaUon's"  meaning  or  lack  of  meaning. 

The  near-uprising  in  East  Germany  to  the 
ImmedUte  ca\ise  of  the  debate.  Uberating 
East  Germany  to  plainly  not  a  practical  prop- 
osition as  long  as  General  Dihrova  has  300 
tanks  to  deploy,  on  a  couple  of  hours'  notice, 
to  queU  a  single  riot  in  Berlin. 

Tet  the  pattern  of  the  Bast  German  dis- 
orders has  made  a  very  deep  impression  on 
the  White  House,  on  Secretary  of  State 
Dullea,  on  the  Intelligence  services  and  on 
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phony  deionetratlea  km  Berlin 
taasaensely  dangaroua  genesal  conflagration. 
Involving  most  of  the  Important  Bast  Ger- 
man indwtrlal  centers. 

Furthsnnore,  neither  the  Bast  Oermaa 
FeoplelB  FoHce  nor  tha  Bereltaohaflen  (the 
Wmt  O  suae  a  satellite  snay)  were  trusted  to 
pat  out  tha  fire,  fiovlei  forose  ware  need 
for  thto  purpose  in  all  oaaes.  The  spread  of 
■the  dleordars,  the  oouraga  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing displayed  by  the  rioters,  the  total  dla- 
trust  of  their  own  puppets  dtoplayed  by  tha 
Soviets,  all  betokened  a  profound  and  organ- 
ic weaknees.  Thto  weakneaa  to  held  to  be 
geniBral.  throughout  tha  whole  Bun^ean 
aatelUte  area. 

In  particular  and  here  to  where  the  teat 
conee — Caeehoalovakla  to  now  conaidered  to 
be  a  genuine  danger  point  for  the  Kremlin. 
RloU  at  Pllsen.  on  the  same  pattern  as  those 
m  Bartte.  aetvany  preceded  Uie  dtoordara  In 
Beat  Germany.  Since  the  sudden  death  ct 
Fieatdent  Gottwakl.  the  Caech  puppet  gov- 
ernment hM  been  In  a  state  of  obvlow  con- 
fusion. With  authority  !U-deflned  and  ail  the 
control  machinery  creaking  under  the  strain. 

As  in  GeroBany.  aa  In  CtoectinsTnvakia.  these 
are  the  hunger  montha.  Juat  before  the  har- 
Tcat.  Even  ior  favored  Induatrlal  workers, 
Xood  to  very  short.  Tha  Owch  currency  re- 
form haa  in  effect  condemned  the  whole  very 
large  Chech  middle  class  to  slow  starvation. 
In  short,  aU  the  matarlato  are  present  for  a 
major  cxploalon. 

Ifoet  Important  of  all.  there  are  no  Soviet 
occupation  foreee  in  Caeehoalovakla  to  stop 
an  eqdoaion  if  it  ahould  begin.  Alone 
among  the  satemtee.  Cbechoriovakla  does  not 
have  the  Bed  army  on  its  back.  Finally,  the 
means  are  quite  probably  available  to  the 
west  to  touch  off  a  Caech  nqploalon  if  thto 
to  considered  desirable.  An  active  \mder- 
giound  to  known  to  exist.  The  eountry  has 
many  hsteners  to  the  various  radios,  overt 
and  clandestine,  that  are  beamed  to  the 
satellite  area.  The  right  kind  of  encourage- 
ment by  simple  radio  propaganda  might  well 
cauae  a  full-ecato  eqiloslan  to  occur  over- 
night. 

t^era  to  one  grave  dUBcuKy.  however. 
Oottwald's  cringing  successor,  Antonin  Sapo- 
toeky,  would  almost  certainly  "invite"  the 
Bed  army  to  return  to  Caechoelovakia  to 
"defend  the  people's  democracy  against  Weat- 
em  provocateurs."  It  to  alao  almoet  certain 
that  the  Bed  army  would  accept  the  invita- 
tion. There  would  then  ensue  a  terrible 
slaughter.  Ilka  the  slaughter  of  the  brave 
Poles  in  Warsaw  when  General  Bar-KonK>- 
rowski  led  hto  {nwmature  uprising  against 
the  Baals. 

The  ghost  of  General  Bar  has  a  power, 
nowadays,  that  this  heroic  and  unfortunate 
man  never  quite  achieved  in  life.  Single- 
handed,  his  ghost  has  divided  the  American 
policymakers  into  two  factions. 

The  liberators,  who  are  said  to  include 
Secretary  Dullea  and  the  President's  expert  on 
psychological  warfare.  C.  D.  Jackson,  would 
take  the  oonaklerable  risk  of  giving  ivdl  en- 
couragement to  the  present  satellite  unrest. 
According  to  report,  the  Uberators  argue  that 
the  satellite  resistance  movementa  must  take 
their  chance,  and  that  forcing  the  Red  army 
to  move  into  Oaechoslovakla,  for  instance, 
would  amount  to  a  major  victory  in  the  cold 
war  in  any  ease. 

Those  who  remember  Genend  Bor  make 
the  obvtoos  reply  that  it  would  be  both  short- 
sighted and  cold-blooded  to  give  anooiuage- 
ment  to  the  satellite  resistanos  groups  un- 
less we  were  prepared  to  go  to  their  rescue. 
But  being  prepared  to  go  to  their  rescue, 
of  course,  meana  being  prepared  to  risk  a 
war. 

Whatever  Ita  Ofotoome.  thto  detaata  among 
tha  pohcymakera  Indloatea  n  melancholy 
fact.  Stalin's  death  and  Ito  aequels  have 
offered  the  Weat  the  kind  of  opportunity  that 
wUl  not  come  again.  The  Preaident.  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  every  other  pollcy- 
aaker  In  our  Government  to  aware  that  if 


when  the 
being  their  eaoplre 
to  the' 
Thay 
ahewlag  tha 
atockpMa.  the  cur^e 
bulldiq),  and  so  on. 

Aa  yat.  however,  oo^  fssbUiiem  arai  hade- 
elsloa  have  been  stouau  la  the  face  af  the 
praeent  opportunity  and  the  future  danger. 


BrooUjra  Havy  Yard  Lafoio- 

•f  New  Tolm  Otj  CoBBdl 

KZTENSION  OF  RKIfABKB 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


OV  NVW 

IN  TBX  BOUSE  OF  BBPBKIHTATIVBB 
Tuesday.  June  23.  19i3 

Mr.  HELI£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rioom.  I  am  tauerting  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  on  June  23.  19S3.  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  pro- 
testing the  curtailment  of  work  In  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  which  is  located  In 
my  district. 

Author  of  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  eoundl,  was 
the  ever-alert  and  able  vice  chairman 
and  majority  leader  of  the  New  York 
City  Ck>uncil.  the  Honorable  Joseph  T. 
Sharkey.  He  expressed  grave  concern 
over  the  impending  curtailment  which 
would  affect  at  least  1«500  workers  in  the 
navy  yard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  calls  on 
President  Eisenhower  and  key  officials 
of  his  Cabinet  to  rescind  the  decision  to 
curtail  work  at  the  naval  shipyard  in 
Brookism  because  it  would  weaken  the 
Nation's  defenses  and  it  would  cause  se- 
vere hardship  to  the  families  of  the 
woriEors  affected. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Besolutlon  007 
BeeoIutSon  requesting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  halt  cwtailment  of  work  at  the 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Whereas  much  of  the  defense  wiak.  pree 
entty  done  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to 
being  drastically  curtailed,  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  exprcaaed  opinion  of  the 
top  Government  offlciato  that  the  United 
Qtatea  muat  be  ever-ready  to  be  in  a  position 
to  protect  thto  Nation  and  to  cooperate  with 
our  alUea  to  that  end.  and 

Whereas  such  curtailment  of  defense  work 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  above-mentioned 
expressed  attitude,  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  accepted  by  American 
citizenry  that  despite  the  peace  offensive  of 
Russia  and  its  satellites,  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant  against  sudden  attack  by  the  self- 
same aUeged  advocates  at  peace,  and 

Whereas  in  addition  to  thto  danger  of  our 
Nation  as  a  whole,  such  curtailment  of  work 
to  catming  azMl  will  conthiue  to  cause  lay- 
offs of  workers  In  ^e  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
and 

Whereaa  very  few  of  theee  workers  can  be 
absorbed  by  private  industry  in  view  of  the 
specialty  of  their  respective  trades,  and 

Whereas  thto  would  create  unemployment 
and  want  among  the  famines  of  these  em- 
ployees: be  It  therefore 

Itesotved,  That  the  City  OouncD  urge  the 
Piesldent  of  the  United  Statee.  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defenae,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Uie  Tteaaury  to  halt  aooh  cur- 
tailment of  work  In  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 


sy  Wotkan  omplayed  tharo 
would  be  able  to  make  a  livelihood  to 
port  their  fOmillea.  aad  he  It 

to  mlew  ttoelr 
to  cxirtail  defenae  work  ha  view  of 
praeeot  Oomanndat  da«gar,  and.  be  it  f  urttier 

MetetoeA,  That  the  alMMe 
end  aartato  urge  the  Mmihuia  of 
to  act  favorably  wpoA  a  petttton  iHilch  wlB 
toe  preaeatad  In  the  Booee  of  Bepraeestatisva 
toy  the  Meaaben  of  Owgiasa  of  the  dty  ef 
M*w  York  to  effeetoata  ttte  aaoM  puipuaea 
eontalaed  in  thto  rceolntlon.  and.  be  it  fvr- 


Mtwototd,  That  eoplea  of  thto  rcadlatlaB  ho 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  united 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Oie  Secretary 
of  Defenae  and  the  secretary  of  the  Tteaaury. 


Tax  ExcBvfioB  To  Cover  Sappotf  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIC8 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


m  TBB  HOU^  OF  RBPBBSBMTATXVSB 

Wednesday.  July  1. 1953 

Mr.  MULTBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foit- 
lowtng  is  the  statement  I  was  privileged 
to  make  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  general  revenue 
revision.  June  16, 185S.  in  suHXVt  of  my 
bills,  H.  R.  2736  and  H.  R.  1274: 


Mr.  Chairman  and  membera  of  the 
mlttee.  I  apprsdate  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  and  aubmlt  my  vlewa.  I  wlU  try  to  bO 
brief,  because  I  know  you  have  a  long  calen- 
dar. 

Ify  Immettate  Interaet  to  to  B.  R.  3790, 
whl^  in  principle  to  the  same  as  K.  B.  ISM 
and  several  other  bllto  that  have  been  Intro- 
duced by  other  Ifambera  of  Gongrcaa.  loolc- 
Ing  toward  larger  esemptlona  oo  behalf  oC 
thoee  pCTsona  who  are  supporting  children, 
aa  mothers  and  who  nnat  hire  outaMto  help 
and  those  who  are  putting  children  throogh 
echoed.  The  principle  of  aU  those  Mlto  to 
the  same. 

>A  OOOO  tax  exemption  to  noO  maamth  to 
cover  the  fTptnrw  thst  are  entailed  in  taeik 
Items,  and  I  think  no  one  can  argue  thatt 
the  tax  caenqrtton  should  not  be  extended 
ao  as  to  cover  thoee  sltuationa. 

H.B.S73e  to  under  topic  1  and  1,  which 
you  are  now  considering,  while  H.  R.  1S74 
bas  been  assigned  to  topic  6.  So  I  will  ad- 
drees  mvself  brtefly  to  H.  R.  3790. 

Originally,  the  law  did  provide  that  a 
person  who  was  supporting  children  other 
than  natural  or  adopted  children  was  petw 
mltted  to  deduct  a  fixed  ezen^^on  for  the 
aupport  of  such  children,  and  I  think  it  waa 
acme  years  ago— in  1044 — that  you  changed 
the  law  and  that  exemption  waa  taken  away. 
My  bill  seeks  to  again  give  an  exemption  to 
parenta  under  thoee  circumstances. 

Z  think  a  parent  who  to  employed — and  Z 
am  talklag  mainly  of  the  woman  In  the 
household — If  she  must  seek  employaaeat 
or  both  parents  are  employed  because  it  to 
necessary  for  them  iMth  to  be  employed  to 
earn  enough  to  keep  the  family  together  and 
bring  up  their  children  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  to  be  American  standards,  I 
ttttn^  a  provtoion  should  lie  made  for  addi- 
tional deductions  for  tax  purpoaes  so  tha* 
they  can  properly  care  for  those  children. 

I  think  the  privilege  should  be  extended 
not  only  to  parente  but  to  persons  who  etauafl ' 
In  the  nature  of  parente  who  ere  support- 
ing chUdren  in  lieu  of  parents. 

Mr.  Mason.  Let  me  get  thto  dear.  You  are 
pleading  for  parents  with  natural  children. 
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Talk  ir. 
And  ywf  BliO  pJMidiMt  <W 

to  takv  owvoTT 

VQluntartty  MMHnail  the  pl«e«  of  jpwraat*. 
W«  bftM  a  cttafttkm:  ia  Vew  Toric  caty  par- 
ttwilaily  "H  Z  ttktDk.  ttw  auiM  attvaftloa 
prvralls  throiiglmut  tb«  eountry^-'wlMr*  b*- 
lor*  penntttiiic  »  parson  to  adopt  a  ohlld 
ttey  requli*  tbe  ehUd  to  Ut*  wltti  iboae  per- 
sons, and  aona^tttmaa  tlw  law  raqiUraa  tbat 
they  live  with  those  persons  for  as  much  as  a 
jear  or  two  years  In  order  to  detannlas  tf 
the  person  wlU  make  a  proper  faster  par^ 
ent  and  whether  the  person  oan  gl^e  the 
child  the  kind  of  care  and  attention  It  needs. 
X>tirtng  that  period,  that  person  has  no  tax 
relief,  and  certainly'  tlMit  person  stands  in 
the  placs  of  the  parent,  has  all  of  the  bur- 
dens of  a  parent,  has  ail  the  expensea  of  a 
parent.    And  th^  are  many  other  eases 

ICr.  Cocwsa.  It  Is  your  position,  then,  thst 
any  person  who  stands  In  the  position  of 
loco  parentis  should  be  recognised  for  this 
dependeaoy  eaemptkm? 

ifr.  ICoLTSB.  That  Is  correct;  yea,  air. 

Mr.  Ma«ok.  WfUt  a  minute.  Under-  nii- 
noia  law,  every  teacher  Is  In  loco  paaentls 
and  can  deal  exactly  with  the  child  as  the 
parent  can.  Now,  do  you  mean  If  I  am  a 
teaeher  with  a  tbooaand  children,  that  would 
iHPply? 

Ifr.  ICoLTaa.  Mo.  I  do  not  know  the  law  of 
the  atate  of  nunois.  but  surely  tt  does  not 
provide  that  a  teacher  with  a  thouMnd 
children  Aall  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
children — buying  their  food,  buying  their 
clothing,  and  providing  shelter. 

Mr.  Mmow.  No.  But  the  school  law  of  mi- 
nols  says  that  the  teacher  ahidl  be  in  loeo 
parentis. 

Mr.  MuLna.  But  aurely  It  goes  a  little  fur- 
ther, doee  It  not,  end  says  "for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  child"  and  dlactpUnlng  the 
child  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  supp<xrting 
the  child  and  giving  It  shelter,  food  and 
dothlngt 

If  you  are  In  agreement  with  the  princi- 
ple, then  oortalnly  we  can  except  a  situa- 
tion like  the  Illinois  law.  and  I  think  that  is 
the  common  law.  that  the  teacher  staxkds  in 
the  place  of  the  parent  but  not  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  supporting  the  child  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching. 

The  CHAUtMAK.  Does  your  bill  go  ao 
far  as  to  say  they  are  eligible  for  this  ex- 
emption during  the  time  they  are  going 
throxigfa  the  court  proctss  of  adoption? 

Mr.  Muusa.  I  think  surely  during  that 
period  they  should  have  that  privilege.  And 
I  say  beyond  that,  because  you  have  this 
situation  in  many  States:  where  the  parent 
la  unable  to  siq>port  the  child,  it  turns  the 
child  over  to  the  welfare  authorities  and  the 
wrtfare  authorities,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parent,  will  board  that  child  out  vrlth  an- 
other family  who  can  care  for  It.  The  par- 
ent does  not  want  to  give  up  the  child, 
does  not  want  to  let  the  child  be  adopted;  yet 
he  or  she  cannot  support  It,  and  another 
family  supports  that  child.  That  may  go 
CO  for  8.  5,  or  10  years.  That  family  has 
assumed  the  burden  of  suppcnrting  the 
child,  and  that  head  of  the  household  who 
has  had  that  child  In  cases  of  the  parent 
being  relieved  of  the  bxuden  of  supporting 
the  child,  stands  In  the  place  of  the  parent 
in  taking  over  that  burden  and  ought  to  get 
the  same  tax  exemption  as  he  could  If  he  had 
adopted  the  child. 

Mr.  Kbaw.  But  that  ehUd  Is  tMually  paid 
for  by  the  State;  at  least.  In  Mew  Jersey  tba 
State  pays  for  that  child. 

I  think  there  Is  a  lot  of  mertt  In  what  you 
say  about  the  person  who  has  to  wait  before 
the  child  can  be  adopted.  I  know  in  our 
New  Jersey  law  Uiey  require  about  a  year  of 
probation. 

Mr.  MxiLna.  Tea. 


wHoHfoiBfta  adopt  a  tftfld  1kg- 
l4  going  to  eontlMua  to  have  Mm  and 
Is  his  dUkL    I  think  there  la  a 
oMrlt  la  that.,  and  I  think  be  should 
BOBHBptiDO.   But  aa  to  thoae  pao- 
(repald- — 

I  Oo  not  hsva  In  mind  thoee 

being  paid,  baeauae  H  would  bal- 

The  amount  oC  money  they  would 

'^ould  be  reported  as  Income,   and 

balanoa  out.  .1  have  in  mind  those 

1  kot  being  paid  by  the  welfare  agency 

State  but  are  carrying  the  txiU. 

themativcs. 

I  hMpptaa.  V>  know  of  a  case 

of  years  sgo  where  a  man  and  wife 

dilldren  of  their  own  and  the  man's 

,  leaving  •  children.    He  Just  took 

n  with  his  12  and  reared  all  18  of 

you  QOxUd  not  tell  the  difference 

the  man's  children  and  his  sister's 

They  were  all  In  the  same  house- 

wwre  all  reared  in  the  same  way. 

#ted  for  one  the  same  as  he  did  for 
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what  you  are  talking  about? 
L*Bk  ThMt  tt  the  situation  I  am 
I  kbout.    I  do  not  know  of  any  sltu- 
aa  many  children  at  you  men- 
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I.  PeoiJle  do  not  have  as  many 
as  that  now,  but  that  occurred  a 
3f  years  ago. 
M  JLTUt.  But  whether  Is  Is  1  child  or 
children,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and 
i  who  stepa  in  and  does  tha  job 
oonalderatlon. 
CkiAnutAM.  Does  that  conclude  yotB* 
•tatemei  it? 

MrLTia.  Yes. 

CyAisMAW.  We  certainly  thank  you  for 
and  the  inrormatlon  you 
the  committee. 

like  to  make  this  announcement. 

like  to  have  the  clerk  ftimlsh  each 

of  the  committee  with  the  bill  In- 

a  Member  who  is  appearing  here. 

we  can  glance  over  it  and  have  it 

at  the  time. 

I  do  not  think  the  situation 

talked  ak»ut  would  be  covered 

law,  because  the  law  defines   a 

under  section  P  as  a  son  or  daugh- 

brolher  or   sister   of   the  taxpayer,  so 

case  of  18  children  would  be  barred. 

Irrespective  of  what  the  niun- 

ou  mean  to  apply  it  to  any  case 

shqllar  type  where  children  are  taken 

home  and  treated  and  cared  for  as 

of    the    parents    who    are    tak^n 


a  avnm.  Yes;  In  the  home,  whether 
of  blood  relationship  or  not.  I  think 
be  taken  care  of  by  amvopriate 
In  the  law. 
CbAnMAi*.  We  thank  you.  Mr.  Mot- 
your  appearance  and  the  Informa- 
have  given  the  committee. 
Thank  you. 


MirLTsa. 


Caesar  Rodatf*  Ride 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

Hto.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  TBI  3BNATB  OF  TBB  TTNTTSD  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Pre  ddent.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  I>  laware  [Mr.  Fbkaii].  I  ask  unan- 
imous ionsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Append  X  <a  the  Rscoao,  a  poem  entitled 
Rodneys  Ride,"  by  William  A. 


Johnson,  which  apoeared  in  ibmWMdtkm 
ington  Poet  on  Sunday,  June  2$,  1941^^ 

The  historic  ride  of  Caeaar  Rodney, 
one  of  Delawarers  I06«t  revered  patridts, 
from  Lewes,  DeL,  to  PhQadelphla  resultied 
in  the  breaking  <4  a  tie  vote  at  the  Conr 
tinental  Congress  and  thus  insured  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1T76. 

The  courage  exemplified  by  this  early 
Delaware  hero  should  provide  Inspira- 
tion and  reflection  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans  as  we  again  approach  the  ob- 
servance of  another  Independence  Day. 

Caesar  Rodney,  who  rode  on  horseback 
90  miles  within  the  space  of  2  days  to 
attend  the  Congress  In  Philadelphia, 
helped  to  establish  the  freedom  which 
today  we  cherish  and  fight  so  boldly  to 
maintain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoui, 
aj  follows: 

CaaBAB  Bodhbt's  Ribb 
'   (By  William  As  Johnson) 

Caesar,  there's  a  courier  at  the  door. 

Open  the  door  and  let  him  In.  What  does 
he  want? 

He  has  a  letter  for  you. 

Open  It.  Martha,  and  read  It. 

.  PHTT.anaiJHiA.  Pa..  July  t,  i77it 

To  CABSAa  BOBlfXT.  WkI: 

Dover,  Delaware, 

RxsFccm  FUxxo:  The  Congreas  oonvened 
yesterday  to  consider  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  it  la  with  deep  regret  X  In- 
torw  you  that  the  vote  Im  evenly  divided.  I 
know  you  are  serlotisly  111  and  conflned  to 
your  bed.  but  thoae  of  us  who  prize  freedom 
more  than  life  Itself  urge  you  to  come  to  tha 
meeting  with  all  possible  haste,  as  only  your 
vote  can  save  the  declaration  from  defeat. 

Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  who  la  standing  be- 
side me.  suggests  that  you  ride  Meg.  the  mar* 
he  sold  you  last  year.  He  says  she  has  a  long 
easy  stride  and  will  carry  you  tba  80  cr  90 
miles  within  the  epaoe  of  2  days. 

Inform  the  courier  of  yovir  plana,  and. 
please  God.  you  will  come  and  seal  with  your 
vote  the  Independence,  seciirlty.  and  waUara 
of  the  American  people.  We  shaU  keep  tba 
delegates  In  session  until  you  arrive. 
Your  obedient  servant. 

BSMJAMOr  FfeAVXUV.* 


Whoa.  Meg. 

I  must  mount  from  the  block  today: 
Time  was  when  I  swung  to  the  saddle 
With  easy  and  arrogant  pride 
And  you  leaped  both  ditch  and  hedgerow 
With  never  a  break  In  your  stride; 
But  now  you  must  carry  me  gently 
For  I  am  filled  with  fever  and  pain. 
We  must  wave  farewell  to  Martha 
As  she  weeps  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

How  strangely  doth  history  repeat 

The  marvels  recurring  of  old. 

Of  wayward  and  hesitant  feet 

That  are  suddenly  brought  to  the  foldt 

In  June  when  we  summoned  tba  Congr«i§s^ 
We  counted  the  victory  won.  ,.^ 

But  when  destiny  weaves  a  pattern 


'Voting  at  the  Continental  Congreas  OH 
the  Declaration  at  Independence  waa  by 
colonies.  In  early  baUoting  the  colonlaa 
were  evenly  divided  for  and  against  tha  lasoe. 
The  two  delegatea  of  Delaware  were  not  In 
agreement  and  the  deadlock  could  only  be 
settled  by  Rodney,  third  Delaware  delegate. 
The  story  Is  that  Franklin  sent  v^drd  to 
Rodney,  who  was  ill,  and  he  arrived  "by  poet" 
either  on  the  third  or  foiirth  at  July  to 
break  the  deadlock.  Thereupon  the  Oongreas 
ratified  the  declaration,  and  tha  vote  was 
later  made  ""■"''""^n. 
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And  aomething  new  Is  beg\m 

Tliere  are  men  who  view  the  design 

With  fear  and  troubled  alarm 

And  quick  they  unravel  the  weaving 

Not  heeding  the  loas  or  the  harm. 

Till  Ood  in  his  ancient  ciutom 

Finds  deep  In  the  circling  maelstrom 

Some  broken  and  weary  earthllng, 

(And  him  he  will  send  Ilka  a  whirlwind). 

To  guide  his  shuttle  home. 

When  the  pain  In  my  body  Is  wracking 
And  the  spirit  within  me's  appalled. 
I  sit  so  hard  in  the  saddle 
Your  withers  are  bruised  and  galled; 
Yet  listen  to  all  my  chatter 
With  jrour  fine  responsive  ears: 
■TwUl  ease  the  hurt  of  the  Joumaj 
And  steal  away  my  fears. 

Tonight  we  must  stop  at  Cheater. 

In  a  tavern  buUt  by  Quakers. 

It  miut  have  been  late  In  tb»  Serentlei, 

(A  hundred  years  ago), 

Hkms  tanners  and  weavers  and  bakers 

Swept  up  the  Delaware's  tide. 

They  knew  not  an  axe  from  a  flintlock 

But  they  cleared  the  forest-aide. 

To  rear  the  mighty  tlmbara 

Of  this,  their  first  abode. 

They  had  no  block  and  tackla. 

Not  a  single  slave  to  goad. 

(Only  their  might  and  bravm). 

Yet  vainly  they  seemed  to  have  bullded 

For  they  could  not  seal  the  crevice 

■Oalnst  Sim  and  wind  and  rain. 

Till  Indians  brought  the  mortica 

As  a  token  of  their  grace. 

There's  something  here  for  the  future. 

Something  here  for  the  race. 

Strange  I  shoxild  wander  In  by-paths 
When  destiny  hangs  by  a  thread. 
But  the  urge  Is  greater  than  anguish 
And  my  aovl  la  filled  with  dread 
J«st  words  that  were  written  by  ancients. 
And  doubly  blessed  by  their  tears. 
Should  loee  in  my  heart  the  vronder 
They  wrought  In  my  earlier  years. 

I  found  It.  Meg.  I  found  It, 

(And  I  slept  more  soundly  then). 

On  the  logs  of  that  old  tavern. 

Still  showing  the  marks  of  the  mattocks. 

By  the  light  of  a  tallow  lantern. 

Concealed  by  horns  and  gun-stocks^ 

I  found  the  mesaage  clear: 

nilberty  comes  aa  a  birthright. 

But  freedom  ye  must  earn." 

And  deep  In  the  cedar  was  graven 

The  name  of  WUllam  Penn; 

And  beneath  it  vras  written  by  Calvert. 

*'That  which  te  true  of  a  nation 

la  alao  true  of  men." 

Why  with  a  red-hot  Iron 
Did  they  sear  the  timbers'  side? 
Why  not  on  parchment  or  veUom, 
Why  not  In  printed  guidee? 
Well,  do  I  know  the  answer. 
(I  did  not  pray  in  vain  _ 

WhUe  I  slept  on  my  pallet  of  hay) 
Deep  In  each  troubled  bosom 
Was  the  thought  I  have  today: 
Words  that  are  tnie  forever 
Must  be  graven  on  a  strong  escutcheon 
Which  time  and  tide  will  withstand- 
Some  day  theyll  learn  the  lesson. 
Some  day  they'll  \mderstand. 

We  must  hasten  now  to  the  meeting; 
(Lead  with  your  near  front  foot; 
IfU  give  you  an  easier  stride. 
The  pastern  Is  sore  on  the  other. 
As  sore  aa  my  groin  and  side). 

ru  come  like  an  apparition. 

In  my  boots  and  svreat  and  grime; 

They  In  their  easy  position 

Seated  on  plush-lined  chalra. 

Straining  their  satin  breeehea, 

^Fhen  they  sneeze  from  taking  snuff. 


wm  listen  to  long-drawn  apaachea. 
And  cheer  when  the  words  are  true. 
They  are  brave  to  defy  a  sovereign. 
But  how  many  will  answer  the  summons 
When  Waahington  calls  for  menT 

Tls  easy  to  reach  tat  the  Ink-horn 
And  algn  with  an  eagle's  quUl. 
But  harder  to  draw  the  falchion, 
A  f  oeman's  blood  to  spllL 

Ah,  mare  that  knows  my  travaS* 

As  a  mid-wife  senses  pain. 

On  some  far-field  of  battle 

I  know  where  youll  be  slain. 

Perhaps  my  life  will  be  forfeit 

¥nien  I  lead  my  volunteers 

To  hills  where  the  fires  are  flaring 

Twlzt  death  and  the  victors'  cheers. 

How  swiftly  comes  the  heartache. 

How  slowly  comes  the  refrain. 

When  we  poitf  our  blood  on  the  altar. 

When  we  seal  it  vrlth  angulah  and  pain? 

(Poor  Martha  must  weep  again). 

They  sent  some  man  to  paint  me. 
Was  It  Stuart  or  Peale  or  West? 
For  all  who  sign  the  charter 
Must  be  by  history  blesst. 
Tie  neighbors  praised  my  portrait, 
Tliey  liked  my  scarlet  vest. 

Though  I  had  drunk  of  the  wine  of  Bordeaux. 

Brought  by  the  packet  from  Brest, 

(Whence  came  the  rich  apparel), 

I  blushec'.  when  I  saw  my  image 

In  silks  and  valance  and  voUe. 

Ill  hide  It  deep  in  the  spinet. 

Though  it  cost  me  a  year  of  tolL' 

I'll  not  be  seen  In  satin. 

ni  not  be  seen  In  lace. 

And  above  the  name  of  Rodney 

They'll  find  an  empty  space. 

If  ever  they  place  me  among  them. 
(The  men  who  signed  for  freedom 
And  they  who  opposed  it  as  weU), 
I  must  be  painted  in  home-spun. 
In  this  mean  and  ugly  garb. 
Riding  the  get  of  a  stallion. 
Whose  arching  pride  might  know: 
We  are  the  symbols  of  freedom^-^ 
One  that  carries  the  burden. 
One  who  endures  the  pain 
Till  the  needful  deed  is  done. 
Perhaps  tls  only  my  fancy. 
Perhaps  it  Is  wisely  planned; 
Some  day  theyll  know  the  reason. 
Some  day  they'U  vmdostand. 

Well  center  the  rest  of  the  Journey 
For  yonder  Is  Carpentors'  Hall; 
Let's  try  to  arrive  with  a  flotuish 
As  though  we'd  done  nothing  at  aU. 

Carroll  Is  waiting  at  the  edge  of  the  common. 

He  figured  your  stride  by  Inches. 

He's  waving  to  us. 

But  my  weary  arms  cannot  be  lifted. 

Steady,  Meg.  don't  stumble  now. 

Your  whinny  will  do  him  a  world  of  good; 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep 

When  a  mare  remembers  her  old-time  master. 

He's  running  now  I 

Hear  him  shout: 

Rodney's  here:  Caesar  Rodney's  here. 

There  they  come 

Like  school-boys,  cheering: 

"Our  freedom  is  won" 

"Our  freedom  Is  won.** 

But  Jetferson  weeps,  Franklin  quivers; 

My  tears  are  falling. 

Oh,  let  them  fall — 

They're  tears  of  )oy. 

My  aches  and  pains  have  left  me, 

My  wond'rlngs,  doubts  and  despairs. 

Freedom  is  a  fine  elixir. 

Colored  boy,  colored  boy. 

Ride  and  tell  Martha. 

What  day  Is  this? 

What  day  Is  this? 

It  must  be  tha  Fourth  of  July. 


Listiaf  off  TVA  Procaremeat  Soorces  by 
States,  k  Order  of  AmovaU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 


IN  TBI  SBNATB  OF  THE  XTNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1, 1953 

liCr.  OORB.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
24,  my  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Kepauvss], 
as  a  part  of  a  speech  on  the  subject  of 
TVA,  placed  in  the  C^jngsksbiomal  R«c- 
(MU)  a  listing  of  the  TVA  procurement 
sources  by  States,  listed  in  order  of 
amounts.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  HoiXAin>].  engaging  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, brought  out  the  point  that  it  would 
be  helpful  to  Senators  to  Imow  what  it 
is  that  the  TVA  procures  from  the  vari- 
ous States,  and  the  Senator  frmn  Toi- 
nessee  agreed  to  adc  the  TVA  to  furnish 
such  a  breaJLdown  by  States.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  who  is  out  of  the 
city  at  the  present  time,  has  obtained 
this  listing  from  TVA  and  has  asked  me 
to  place  it  in  the  Record  in  line  with  his 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]. 

In  order  that  the  Senators  may  have 
in  one  place  a  full  knowledge  of  TVA's 
procurement.  I  request  that  the  follow- 
ing listing  of  materials  procured  between 
1934  and  1952  be  printed,  followed  by 
the  detailed  breakdown  listing  the  States 
alphabetically. 

In  the  brei^down.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  the  materials  listed  are  only 
those  resulting  from  TVA's  construction 
activities.  In  addition  to  materials  pur- 
chased for  construction,  TVA  is  a  large 
buyer  of  coal  which  is  purchased  largely 
in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  and 
is  a  large  consumer  of  phosphate  for 
which  about  $800,000  a  year  is  spent  in 
Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

TVA  procurement  sources.  1934-52.  by  States 
listed  in  order  of  amounts 

Tenncaeee $240, 823, 813 

Pennsylvania 193, 238.  tt7 

New  Yor* 91,987,911 

Kentucky 90,  906,  401 

Alabama -  85,  760.  467 

Ohk) -  78,'651,  764 

Illinois -  77, 183,  959 

Wisconsin -  46,  258.  818 

Massachxiaetta .  ISO,  210,  608 

New  Jersey 28, 193,  864 

jilssoiul - —  20, 182, 041 

Georgia -  20, 143, 317 

Indiana -  16, 949,  808 

Michigan -  13,  696,  026 

North  Carolina -  12, 266.  545 

Delaware 10,  361,  242 

Louisiana—- -  7,204,601 

Virginia -  7,171,042 

California -  6.  902,  997 

Mississippi -  e.  663,  460 

Minnesota 6.  978,  716 

Maryland -  4. 991,  780 

Florida -  *.  ^79. 965 

Connecticut —  ♦.  *87, 467 

Texas     .  •—--.—————-•———  ^»  189, 900 

West  Virginia 2, 840.  235 

Utah -  2.  772,  706 

Idaho -  2. 801. 474 

District  of  Colximbia -  2, 102. 167 

South  Carolina.............— •  l#  W7, 160 


TWA 

listed  in 
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Oncoo. 


Wa^laCtOD. 


lowm.. 

BlKxle  Island 

Oiclaboow... — .^.__. 

M«w  Hampabm 

Arkansaa 


SouUi  Dakota. 


irerada , 

Vnuiont 

ArlzoB* . 

nortb: 


Wyoaalng. 


o/  amcrimt*— Ooattnued 

U193. 915 

1. 009.  732 

1.036.43S 

909.64a 

904.968 

897.190 

aa«.i79 

090.858 

458.135 

Sa0v895 

181.098 

288,  808 

86.944 

70^153 

68.190 

48.  OH 

8«»a67 

38.885 


Ctonnavvnoir  o 

or  Pmt  8  Pocjo.  Ti 


rr   TVA 


(SaCVBSD  VBOM  aVATBS 

Alabama:  aCmetxsal  atad.  alumlmun  ecm- 
duefeer.  east  inn.  ctad  pipe,  fltttnga  and  ac- 
eeaaortaa.  tank*,  braaa,  valvea,  tMdck.  lum- 
ber. eeoBMU. 

Ariaonjk:  Derricks. 

Arkansas:  Wood  poles,  gasoline,  pumps, 
fuel  oil. 

Calif CMUla:  Reinforcing  steel,  water  tnieks. 
fittings,  cranes,  valvwi,  paint,  pompa. 

Ckilorado:  mre  rope,  rock  emaheia. 

OcMBPectlcpt:  Copper  wire  and  cable,  fit- 
tings (bus  and  damp),  valves  and  accas- 
sotlas,  tmas  praduets.  ball  bearings  machine 
tools. 

Delaware:  Paint.  Mgh-preMure  piping  sys- 
tems. 

Olstrlet  of  Ooltmibla;  Steel  mm  products. 

Florida:  Wood  poles,  traOers. 

Georgia:  Dlseoimect  swltcbea.  copper  con- 
duetor.  fittings  (bus  and  daaup).  corrugated 
pipe.  valTea.  psunpa,  pipe  fittings  and 


Idaho:  Wood  poles,  timbers. 

nttnols:  Tanks,  valvas.  electrical  equip- 
ment, steel  and  steel  products,  conveying 
tor,  swltehboarda^  englneertng  equlpanent 
and  supplies,  offlce  and  laboratory  equip- 
meat,  steel  and  steel  products,  conveying 
eqiilpment,  ash-handllng  systems,  pneu- 
matic tools.  hydrauBc  turbine,  governing 
equipment,  gasoline  and  lubricants,  heavy 
cockstruction  equtpoient,  waterworta  sup- 
plies and  aoeessortss,  steM  ssill  products, 
combustloa  control  boards  and 
equipment,  paints,  trucks. 

Indiana:  Valves,  steel  strand  wire. 

trucks,    earth- moving   equipment,   plpa. 

Iowa:  Portable  steam  generators. 

Kansas:  Steel  mill  products,  truck  hoists, 
rock  crushers. 

Kentucky :  Welded  pipe,  fabricated  stael 
products,  pipe  fittings  and  nrrnssoiles.  Itim- 
ber  and  timber,  refractories,  cylinder  gas. 

Louisiana:  Dragline  buckiets.  wood  pdes, 
gasnitne  and  lubricants. 

Maine:  Springs,  wire  rope  clips,  labora- 
tory material,  ship  fittings,  boats. 

Maryland:  Nuts  and  bolts,  steel  products. 
swlfeBligaar.  Instilators.  conununlcatton 
aq:nlpnaent.  scientific  Instruments,  madilne 

tOOlB. 

Iiuaetts:  Valves,  valve  fittlngi  and 
transformers,  taps  and  dies  and 
electric  instruments,  meters. 
MMklgan:  Pipe  accessories,  panel  boards. 
cranaa,  autoipoblles  and  trucks,  heavy  con- 
otrvetlati   eq:alpment.   forced   and    Induced 
draft  fans,  fire  eq:ulpment  and  systems, 
manesota:  Hoists,  motors. 
Miatia^ppii  Itumbar,  brick,  wood  polea. 
BOasourl:  BataCordng  mash,  bronas  bush- 
ing    stack.     oamaBt»    ratcactory    products. 

building     matartal.     1 ' 

aooton,  panel  boarda. 


IfonlBBi  i  Hand  tools,  metal  ban,  copper 
produeta.  t  older  and  spUeers. 

NebraBk4:  Ttauamlaakm-ltne  material. 
Copper  products. 

OondnK.  asbestos,  port- 
pnetunatlc  tools. 

Steel     gi  sting,     fabricated 

bearings,   asbestos,    asbestos  • 

( oodenaers,  communication  equtp- 

plat  num.  conveyors,  pneumatic  tools, 

t    and    systems,    engineering 

and  suppnes.  valves,  lamps,  te- 


cemeiit. 


pack  ng. 


ulp  nent 


Itedeo: 


New 
land 

New 
steel 

products, 
ment. 
fire    eqi 
equipment 
lays,  pumi^. 

New 
and  olBce 

New 
plants), 
pipe 
Uvea, 
aluminum 
eiectda 
^annun 
motors 
ment,  oflBcii 
and 

North 
office 

North 
11ns,  hand 

Ohio 
Ing. 


Bectrlc  Instruments,  paper 
4uppnes. 

Air    prCheaters     (for    steam 

exchangers,  diamond  drill  bits. 

txirbcgenerators.    Iccomo- 

drlUs    and    tool    steel. 

condtictor.  electronic  equipment. 

giaeratlng    equipment,    industrial 

c  sancrs.    copper    cable    and    wire. 

controls,  communication  euip- 

fumiture,  laboratory  equipment 

paper  and  paper  prodxicts. 

Fabricated  steel,  lumber. 


T(rk: 
hist 

con  pressors. 


anl 


suppUis, 

OfoUna: 
fumUure. 
Dikota 


Tires, 


hydrol  urbim 


fittlnis 


ucts,  oOloe 

equipment 

pipe 

ceeaorlas. 

iwoducts. 

munlcatla 

ment.  h 

lamps. 

Insulators. 

Oklahoi 
atriictural 

Oregoa: 
tlfic 


lUllli 

stetl 


Automobile  parts,  tarpau- 
toolSk  and  hardware. 

boilers,  pipes,  conveyor  belt- 
.  machine  tools,  fabricated 
tnwilattng  materials,  steel  prod- 
fomHure.  ocmdult  (steel).  boUer 
hlgh-preesure    piping    systems, 
and  sccessnrlfs.  valves  and  ae- 
imall   motors,   paper    and   paper 
:alvanlaad  structural  steel,  oom- 
eqxilpment,  construction  equip- 
ng  material,  panel  boards  and 
-mill  products,  puaipa»  lamps. 


Ins  tm  meats. 
Pennsylviala 


Drilling  equlptneat.  galvanised 
iteel. 
Lumber,  steal,  wood  polea,  sclen- 


motives, 

tools,  heat 

generating 

Ing  rods. 

pressure 

tural  steel 

towers, 

acetylene, 

ucts.aliunli; 

fittings, 

tlon, 

swltchgear. 

equipment 

steel,  wire 

Rhode 
and 

South 
parts. 


South 
and   suppll^, 
suppllca, 

Tsnn 
palots, 
cants,  meta 


rieatad  struBtoxal 
accesso-ies, 


liil 


and 

reinforced) 

cable, 

Texas: 
steel-mlU 

Utah 

Vermont: 
scales. 

Virginia; 

Washlni 

West  Vi 

WUoonsli 
welding  rod  i 
Ing    fixtur^ 
generating 
gear,    steel 
cranea, 
equipment, 
tural  steel. 

Wyoming 
and 


hardware. 


cc^per 


valves 


Control   equipment,   loco- 
tt^iMgoMratars,  puaxpa,  pnetunatic 
exchangera,  tranaformers.  electric 
equlpaasnt.  conduit  (steel) .  weld- 
B  lotortrueks.  hydroturblnes.  high- 
piping  systems,  fabricated  stmc- 
steel  grating,  transmlsslon-llne 
wire  and  cable,  oxygen  and 
(opper  sheets,  forged-steel  prod- 
lun  products.  p4>e  aocessorlca  and 
and  sceessorif.  jrtpe  Insula- 
eork   sheefei,    Insulators. 
■teel-nsUl  products,  englneerlag 
and  supplies,  paints,  pipe,  mill 
bulkSng  motertal.  lubricants. 
Pllas  sad  rasps,  pipe  fitting* 
capper  wire  and  cable. 
AntoaaObUe  and  tractor 
parts,  laboratory  equipment 
fuel  oil.  hand  toola. 

Construction   equipment 
engineering   equlpsnent   and 
hardware. 


comfOsitkMi 


ripe. 
Island: 
accesocrtas. 
CiroUna: 

electric 


Dikota: 


g«taa-al 


alumlnuai.    eestent, 

luosber.  gascdine  and  lutari- 

culvert  pipe,  concrete  pipe,  fab- 

sta^  watei  wuiks  supplies 

.  alimilnum  conductor  (steei- 

galvanlzed-steel  strand,  copier 

machines,  cyUnder  gasi 


Lubricants,  gasoline  and  fud  oil, 
pfodoetB,  steel  pipe,  stesl. 
steel,  tunnel  eqatpmenct. 
Insiilattng  material,  taduatrfal 


igtm 
In  Inla: 


Ribrleated  steel,  hydroturbfnec. 
Timber,  wood  polee,  cranes. 
Pipe,  face  brick. 
Paper    and    paper    products. 
i.  oaygen  and  acetylene,  plumb- 
,    forged-steel    fittings,    electric 
Equipment,  transformers,  switch- 
products,    control    equipment, 
oturblnea,    heavy   construction 
machine  tools^  fabricated  stmc- 


TftUmttt^Y^—g    fll^    fc»»y|     tOQlL 


Baltic  RcMbliBH 


EXTENSION  OP  REICARSS 
or 

HON.  OIARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoMszx 
IN  TBS  HOUSX  OF  BSPRISKNTATIVSa 

rii^Mloy.  Junt  30,  19SJ 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  WbecmsiB.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herewith  four  more 
letters  conoemlitg  the  Baltic  resolution. 
House  Resolutioa  231.  which  I  have  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives calling  for  the  investigation  of  the 
fraudulent  Incoriwration  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
into  the  Soviet  Union: 


Latvuh  Press  Soaarr  xm 

Bostoa.  Jfoss.,  June  7,  19&9. 
To  Most  Hoiwrabla  Bepresentatlva 
C.  J.  Knstnr. 

Wa^inffUm,  D.  C. 
DxAB  RxPBESXNTATTvs:  I  dars  Insist  Tour 
Honor  to  do  wbatever  is  la  your  poasltaiUUea 
in  order  to  help  the  Baltic  countries.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Ktonla  to  regain  their  tnt»m 
dom  and  to  save  the  suflerlng  natlona  from 
the  unjust  Soviet  Rusalan  ooeupatlon.  tarter, 
and  deportation. 

I    am    eonvlnoed   that  only   the  TTalted 
States  of  America  Is  able  to  matntatn  and 
restore  freedom  In  the  world. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Ediior;  Secretary  of  the  iMtvImm 

Preaa  Society  in  America, 

WoeLD  OaoAimaTioir 

or  Faas  ■srroaKam, 

RaoiONAL  CouaKSL  or  Obbat  Barrsrw. 

I.o«doii.  8.  W,  7,  Mag  it,  1953, 
Hon.  Chaxucs  J.  Kaaamr, 
House  o/  Jteprcsentattoes, 

Washinffton,  D.  C,  U.  E.  A, 

8n :  If  ay  we  be  allowed  to  express  to  yen 
on  behalf  ed  our  eouncU  our  deep  gratitude 
for  yoiir  initiative  in  presenting  to  tlie  TFnuse 
of  BeprssenUtlvsa  oC  the  United  Statea  cd 
America,  a  reeolution  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  select  committee,  composed  of 
the  Members  of  the  Bouse,  for  the  purposa 
of  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  sslaurs  bad  foreed 
incorporation  of  the  three  Battle  Statea  by 
the  Union  of  tiM  Soviet  Socialist  BepubUcsT 

Estonia  and  the  other  two  Baltic  Statea 
were  together  with  Poland  the  first  vlctlaia 
of  Soviet  sggrsssinn  and  reprssent  a  pat- 
tern of  Conununist  iaftttratloa,  aubvsrakva 
propaganda,  violation  of  solemn  treaties,  and 
promises  and  coerelen  wUb  tha  asslslaw  s 
of  the  Soviet  Army.  The  sasctioa  syetem  li*- 
stituted  by  the  Soviet  authorlttoa  la  the 
Baltic  States  has  since  been  adopted  by  the 
so-called  satelUts  eountrlaa.  The  Battle 
States,  as  foreposts  of  western  eivUiaatien  la 
Europe,  have  been  sub)eeted  to  complete  se- 
moldlng  of  their  poUtical.  aeooomie,  and 
cviltural  life  to  salt  the  Coaamuntst  ldeok«y. 
It  Is  therefore  eaeeediagly  important  timt 
this  pattern  of  human  aad  eeoswia  enstaae- 
ment  by  the  KremHa  should  be  aa  widely 
as  possible  expoeed.  in  order  to  serve  aa  a 
deterrent  to  thoae  who  still  balleva  la  the 
Communist  paradise. 

The  years  of  the  Saoond  World  War.  aa 
well  as  theee  tnima^alsly  following.  afioMtod 
the  Soviet  Russian  propagaoda  *~»^*'<»*«»  In 
the  West  an  eaceUent  and  virtually  unaJisl- 
lenged  opportoaity  ef  asi^alalng  aanqr  ag- 
gression in  the  Baltic  as  defense  and  as  the 
wish  of  the  Baltic  nations  to  join  varantarfly 
the  n.  a.  S.  R.  There  are  tndeed  maay 
people  m  Western  Xuxopa  who  stm  hivbor 
the  delusion  of  a  peaosftil  InoorporatlOB  of 
the  Baltic  States  Into  the  Se«tat  Ualoa.  An 
Investigation  of  the  isiiliisiii  by  a  coauatt- 
tee,  as  suggested  by  you.  sir,  could  surely 
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give  wide  publicity  to  the  facta  aad.  no  doubt, 
help  to  il««^i"—  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Baltic 
Statee  and  the  shameless  inception  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  long-planned  policy  of  terri- 
torial expansion  in  their  right  perspective. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  undw 
a  separate  cover  seven  copies  of  a  sttxly  en- 
titled "The  Standard  of  Living  in  Soviet- 
Occupied  Estonia."  which  speaks  for  itself. 

If  our  councU  can  be  in  any  way  of  assist- 
ance to  your  rightful  endeavors,  we  are 
always  at  your  service. 

We  remain,  sir.  with  the  highest  consid- 
eration. 

Dr.  V.  Ratra,  Chairman.  . 
8.  PauxnvM,  M.  A.. 

Secretary. 

PnfS  SrmcBT  LurmaAM  Choxcr, 
'-  DanvUle,  F». 

The  Honorable  Chaxxjoi  J.  Kassmr, 
Fifth  District.  Wisconsin. 

The  House  of  Bejtresentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
'■''  DasB  Sn:  I.  as  an  American  cltlaen  and  aa 
a   member  of   the   above  church,   strongly 
favor  the   Resolution  231   which   you  sub- 
mitted in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  7.  19S3.  in  order  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  elections  which  were  held  in  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  in  1040.  and  other 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  thoae  coxmtrtes  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  hope  that  the  reeolution  wUl  be  accepted. 
*mna  that  the  committee  wUl  go  to  work  soon. 
Bespectf  ully  yours, 

JoHir  O. 


of  a  contract  to  a  Japaneee  Ann  instead 
of  to  Porcelain  Products,  Inc..  Parkers- 
bur^.W.Va.  This  was  the  subject  of  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yester- 
day.   The  wire  follows: 

Congressman  Wnx  Nbai.. 

Fourth  District.  West  Virginia: 
All  members  of  Parkersbiug  Local,  Ha  ti. 
Federation  of  Glass.  Ceramic,  and  Silica 
Sand  Wc»-kers  of  America.  CIO.  Vienna. 
W.  Va..  employed  by  Libbey-Owens-Ford 
fiberglass  division  vigorously  and  eameatly 
protest  the  awarding  of  contract  for  100.000 
suspension  insulators  to  Nippon  Oalsi  Kal- 
sha,  Ltd..  of  Nagoya,  Japan,  for  use  at 
Bonneville  power  as  being  unreasonable  and 
tmfair  to  the  employeee  of  Parkersburg  Por- 
celain Products,  the  low  American  bidder. 
We  of  American  labor  cannot  understand 
why  oiu:  livelihood  ahouki  be  Jec^jiardiaed  in 
thla  manner. 

C.  E.  Barair, 
President.  £oeal  32. 

W.  H.  Poeoci;  Jr., 
Maeording  Secretary,  LoeoJ  22. 


PoTTCHKxarszs.   Jfay   JO.   IKS. 
jpton.  CHoai.aa  J.  KaasTKir. 
,,       Congress  of  the  United  Statea, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
'.  DcAS  Sa:  The  signatories  of  this  letter, 
Sstonlans  by  origin,  upon  learning  about  your 
.HesolutlcHi  231  which  was  presented  to  the 
,Oongrees,  are  herewith  expressing  their  great 
'.,pratlt\ide  and  sattsfaction  of  the  act. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  along  with 
'va  millions  of  people  who  appreciate  our 
'freedom  wiU  Join  us  and  thus  wiU  be  behind 
your  Just  action. 

It  Is  very  important  to  detect  the  crimes 

committed    by   Communist   regime   in   the 

countries  subjected  to  its  nile  and  reveal 

'thoae  to  the  whole  world,  because  it  will  show 

the  real  natwe  of  communism.    We  believe 

,  firmly  that  you  wlU  succeed  in  detecting  the 

'massacres  in  the  Baltic  Statea  as  weU  ss  the 

'massacre  of  Katyn  was  detected  by  House  of 

Bepreeentatlves  uixaa  time  ago. 

Herevrlth  we  exprees  our  sincere  thanks  for 
your  initiative  In  thla  matter  and  we  assure 
our  wholehearted  support  to  your  Just 
actioB. 

Beepeetfully  yours. 

(Signed  by  31  persona.) 


AMtrieaa  Ghttwwkert  Pr«ltst  Awaid  ef 
Coafiract  lo  Japaaese 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


f 


HON.  WILL  L  NEAL 

or  waar  vnanna 
'     IN  THB  HOU8S  OP  BB'BHBBin'ATIVBa 

Wednesday,  Jviu  t,  1953 

Mr.  NEAL,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

.to  extoid  my  remarks.  I  Should  Hke  to 

-eau  attention  to  a  wire  I  received  today 

<frem  Parkersburg  Local.  No.  33.  GEO, 

Viennia,  W.  Va.,  relative  to  the  awarding 


The  Sound  DoOar  and  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  MILUKIN 

or  coiiostpo 
IN  IHX  8ENATB  OP  THB  UMfTXD  STAIVB 

Thursday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcon  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Bush]  at  a  luncheon  in  New 
York,  N.  Y..  of  the  Bond  Club  of  New 
York,  on  Thursday.  July  3, 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoaB, 
as  follows: 
Tbs  Soxnn  Dollas  ams  Uamr  MsMuBEMxm 

(An  addrcas  by  Hon.  PaaaooR  Buaa.  of 
OoBBeetlcut) 

I  am  gratefca  for  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Blsen- 
hower  admlnlsttatlon.  psrticularly  Its  poUey 
for  establishing  a  sound  dollar. 

Today,  with  the  world  divided  Into  oppos- 
ing camps — half  tret  and  half  dave — we  face 
twin  dangers.  One  Is  the  obvious  danger  of 
attack  from  vrlthout.  Lees^^parant  haa  baefa 
the  danger  that  our  economic '  strength  will 
be  destroyed  from  within — and  vrith  it  our 
freedam»— unless  we  find  a.vay  to  pay  the 
heavy  cost  of  defending  ourselves  and  our 
^utoa  without  unleashing  again  the  ruiaoua 
forces  of  inflation. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  Elsenhower  administration  and  its 
predecessor  Is  the  present  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  danger  from  wlUiln  may  be  as 
grave  as  the  danger  from  without.  In  vir- 
tually an  his  pubfic  addresses  since  his  In- 
auguration. President  Asenhower  has  em- 
phasised the  vital  importance  of  estabUahiag 
a  sound  dollar  and  preventing  Ihflatloa  if 
we  era  to  preeerve  the  free  eoonomy  upon 
imieh  our  military  strength  zaata. 

Let  me  recaU  with  you  two  passafss  from 
the  President's  report  to  the  American  people 
In  May. 

He  told  us  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  toy  tbeir 
mUitary  threat,  have  hoped  "to  force  upon 
America  axMl  the  free  world,  an  unbearable 
aecurlty  burden  leading  to  ecozMxnic  disas- 
ter. They  have  believed — and.  In  fact,  plain- 
ly said— that  trea  people  cannot  preeerve 


their  way  of  life.  and.  at  tba  mme  time, 
vide  enormous  military  eatabllshmenta. 
Communist  guns,  in  this  senee.  have  been 
aiming  at  an  economic  target  no  less  than 
a  mlUtary  target." 

Be  aald  also:  "Prolonged  Infiatton  could  be 
as  destructive  of  a  truly  free  economy  as 
could  a  chentical  attack  against  an  Army  in 
the  field." 

The  Preaident,  of  course.  Is  determined  to 
protect  the  American  family  against  any 
aevere  defiation.  but  ttutt  danger  U  remote. 
Inflationary  forcea  remain  strong  in  the 
economy,  and  present  the  continuing  danger. 

What  has  aU  this  to  do  with  managoneat 
of  the  public  debt?  Isn't  that  a  dull,  tech- 
nical subject,  of  interest  only  to  economies 
inrofessors,  bankers,  and  dealm  in  Oovern- 
ment  bonds?  The  answer  is  that  a  wise  aiMl 
aound  policy  for  managing  the  public  debt  la 
essential  to  prevent  Inflation  from  getting 
started  again.  And  it  should  be  of  im- 
portance to  all  taxpayers  and  consvuners  in 
America  who  suffered  severely  from  a  highly 
inflationary  policy  of  debt  management 
which  was  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  past 
administrations. 

Before  we  discuss  in  more  detail,  the  paat 
and  present  debt  management  poUcies.  we 
might  sketch,  in  bare  outline,  the  fiscal  prob- 
lama  which  the  Eisenhower  Adminiatratioo 
inherited  when  it  took  ofBce  last  January. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  budget  was 
badly  out  of  balance,  despite  the  fact  that 
taxes  were  at  an  all-time  high.  The  previoiis 
DemocraUc  administrations  had  consistently 
resorted  to  deficit  financing,  except  during 
the  80th  Congress. 

The  public  debt  increased  ftom  approxi- 
mately •19.fi  billion  la  1882.  to  i366  bilUoa 
by  1061.  and  now  staitds  at  aboxit  $287  bU- 
lion.  Part  of  this  huge  increase,  of  eonrse. 
resulted  from  emergency  measures  to  ocmibat 
the  depression  of  ths  thirUes.  aad  a  larger 
part  to  the  financing  of  World  War  n.  But 
a  substantial  part.  I  charge,  resulted  from  a 
deUberate  poUcy  of  Infiation  f  oUowed  by  tt»e 
former  admlnlstratioaa.  even  in  peaoetlma 
when  sound  financing  waa  possible. 

We  have  not  time  today  to  explore  the 
problem  of  tiie  budget,  which,  of  course,  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
aound  dollar  and  debt  managonent.  I  wUl 
aimply  aay  that  ttie  Blsenhower  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  already  have  demon- 
strated their  determination  to  get  the  budget 
under  oontrol.  and  have  made  some  progrsas 
toward  that  goaL 

Considering  the  management  ef  the  debt, 
let's  look  again  at  the  Inherited  {HOtolenu 
When  Preaident  Blsenhower  took  office,  two- 
thirds  of  Hke  Federal  debt  was  potentiaUy 
payable  wtttiin  2  yeara.  Honghly.  40  percent 
waa  redeemable  at  any  ttaie  on  demand. 
Today,  we  find  that  there  are  $80  bUUon  In 
marketable  Government  securities  maturing 
during  the  next  12  montha. 

now,  I  ask  you.  gentlemen:  Row  would 
you  like  to  handle  a  buslneea  whose  affaVa 
were  in  tiiat  order?  Tou  would,  of  ootttse. 
be  faced  with  the  ImioedlBte  prospect  of 
Iwmkruptcy.  The  only  tblng  that  has  saved 
the  Federal'  Oovermnent  from  bankruptcy 
is  the  fact  that  it  could  print  Its  money,  if 
ft  had  to  do  so  to  survive. 

The  former  administration  lacked  tba 
political  courage  to  face  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  staggering  public  debt.  Zt 
sought  an  easy  way  otit— the  easy  way  of 
borrowing  at  anificiOly  low  interest  rates  and 
with  short-term  note  issues.  To  keep  inter- 
est ratee  low.  it  forced  the  f'ederal  Reeerve 
System  to  gtiarantee  to  all  investors  that 
it  wo\ild  purchase  all  Oovenunent  bonds  at 
par.  Large  purchasea  of  bonds  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  to  prop  up  tba  market,  swelled 
bank  reierves.  which  made  poasihle  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  private  credit.  Govern- 
ment bonds  became  virtually  the  equivalent 
cf  cash.    In  tMhnicai  tenxui.  tba  Treasury 
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OM  r« 

•ttampted  to  strait- Jacket  the  econoaiy  vttti 
tfiraet  eoBtnilB  om  pvfMs  and  wgm, ' 
U  failed  «»  empio^  eights  lit  ly  tbe 
•enlrols  wMeh  «o«M  b«v«  toeen  wMd  to  ai^ 
«ack  the  root  cawaa  or  tMe  tirtiatlon. 

What  were  tha  coaeeqaaDC—  ot  this  tbotU 
|i«|*ted  poUoy? 

n  to  trae  ttoac  the  tonc-tena  Interoel  rate 
OB  Ctoeetument  bond*  «a»  arttflctaUy  sup- 
laUied  at  3^  pancnt,  tmt 
ta  a  law  Uiteieet  rate 
alpataJ  tof  the  tnllatlim.  aad  a 
tk»  tax,"  totalttig  Mlfcuie  upon  hinioiia  oC 
dollara.  was  levied  iqxia  the  Amerlraa-  aai^ 
Bumor  and  taxpayer.  v.  4 

Is  19&1.  tke  eoot  ef  lateieel  on  the  piMIe 
debt wae rou^ily $5.t blBlBo.  It* 
been  ■miieafcal  higher  If  itrteteet  rate* 
allowed  to  reach  a  realistic  leetf.  But,  1 
aaaemtoled  by  the  —nWnf  and  Cunrency 
Cooualtlee  or  the  Tmttad  Statee  Senate  da- 
noaetvated  that  In  MSI.  tnllatlen  added  Wt 
bOUoa  to  the  ooeta  at  tb»  D»t* 
meot  alone.  And.  In  that  1  year.  It 
•18  to  tao  bmion  to  the  eoats  ^  an  Aaer- 


aleOkthe 
the  ndlWnwe  of  patrlotle 
to  the 
In  War  SavlngB 

a 


i  of  the  taflatkm  oa 
Who  re- 
appeal  to  tn- 

A    BHUi    Who 

ta  IMS.  not  only 

b«t  he  got  ftar 

in   pnrehastng 

bond  In 

tm.    Bm  waa  enppoaed  to  get 

gltO— hie  orlgtaua  Investment  pMw  M- 
C  fee  the  l»  yeaia.  Bat.  the  hidden 
■tien  tas~— Che  rtoe  to  the  coat  ef  Itvlag 
tbo  10  s*mm  aaiiwiit  to  »li.M.  So. 
ad  or  getthag  hta  mmay  ba*.  wtth  h^ 
t.  ha  aetaallr  loot  gu^ig  in 

»  gate  hmt  by  an  taflatloB  of 

dndt    m  not  tho  epeaalati 

ovt  aU  d^iit  m  pertoda  of 

I  think  that  aeaaetlaMa  they  nal 

tha***  mm  saaaoo  whyr  be 

It'a  not  the  pujiwUid  daae  that 
hort  because  their  pewpetlj  gpea  vp  to 
i«l^  the  Inflation.  And  tfa  not  thoee 
with  Mg  eanied  Inoaaaaa  irtK>  loel 
tha  pineh.  beeauae  they  nenaUy  get  an  ad- 
.luatment  in  cnnnaetlon  with  lallatlon.  au 
tha  Inoreaaed  eoat  of  food,  okifimig;  and 
ordinary  household  nimnTa  maeeeitti  only 
nsaaallpart  of  their  overall  ipandhag. 

Xe.  the  real  vlctlaoa  of  Inflatton  aca  theae 
\rho  can  least  afford  M — tha  teaMOlea  with 
•mall  or  asedlunx  incomes.  A  lamlly  with  a 
MJiOO  Inoome.  for  example,  haa  to  spend 
*^saost  of  the  hpsbaad's  pi^fchack  on  food, 
dothlng.  and  shelter.  A 10  peraent  iztorMaa 
fa  tha  oaat  of  living  means  an  added  MOO  to 
fha  expense  of  that  family.  And  that  maaiM 
.ttak  tlia  wlfs  has  to  take  a  Job.  or  the  tenUly 
'most  keep  dipping  into  its  saving  U  it  uu 
any.  Why  dP  you  suppose  there  has  been 
sueb  antocraaae.  over  the  past  10  yean,  in 
tha  iiiinilw  cf  working  wives  and  akxthara? 
In  many,  many  ohms,  it  reftfesents  an  at- 
tempt to  mart  tha  constantly  increasing 
ooet  of  llfliig  wUeh  took  place  over  that 
perioa* 

Among  tUqsoemanT  caught  In  the  pinch 
of  Inflation  villi  filed  taoomes.  or  incomae 
Which  riea  only  ilowiy.  tf  at  aB.  are  the 
atfiorit  tsatfMn  Ond  Oovonuoent  employees 
of  an  klndii.  tha  yaiiefciow.  the  reeti>ients  of 
'aotial  aiit'iuni  bonafits.  tBo  widows  strug- 
gttig  to  milEf  maaa  meat  on  the  proceeds  of 

«y*'<pMte  by 


to 
the  poor  get 
admlntoteatlon  to 
determined  not  to  let  that  bi^ipen  again. 

Thir  adi  AQitotratlon  tntends  to  aatabUah 
a  eound  dt  liar  aroond  wM«a  pr  icea  ineiod- 
Ing  interc  it  rates  eaa  fiuetuata  vq^  and 
down,  a  <k  Dar  whieh  win  be  a  true  standard 
of  vaiba.  1  latand  of  a  rubber  yerdstlek  eon- 
atantly  ba  ng  atiattfied  and  stret^ied. 

Ito  la^  mant  tha  aound  dollar  poBcy.  one 
neieesaiy  ttep  to  to  i^adnanj  lAilft  a  suto- 
stanttal  pi  rtton  of  tha  debt  into  tite 
of  long-tcr  n  tnv 
of  our  03iff  bUBon  pobUo  debt  now  faUe 
due  la  tbt  next  0  yeara.  I  think  you  vrlM 
agree  that  tfato  to  a  vary  unetsbie  sttuatkm. 
Juat  aaanrdriotar  to  In  a  aaore  secure  post 
ttaa  If  Ma  matttltlea  an  extasidad  over  tkM 
lamg  fntM ».  ao  to  a  niiieiiiiaaiil     And  that 

aecumnlat  )d  such  a  terrifying  debt  aa  ears. 

TO  maki  t  poaslMe  a  shut  of  part  of  the 
pidille  dsb  i  to  kmg'term  Investors,  the  Oov- 
emmant  n  mat  compete  in  the  money  market 
with  othai  buiiuweis  ptHete  corporations, 
public  utll  itias..  State  and  Municipal  govern- 
ments, anil  the  like. 

Union  V  e  an  to  return  to  the  dtoeredlted 
policy  of  f  3«vtng  the  nderal  Reserve  to  put 
artificial  p  rope  nndn  tha  bond  market,  tbe 
Oovemmeiit  must  pay  tbe  going  rate  of 
IntereelL  stbjeet.  ef  canrsew  to  the  special 
advantage)    It  hae  as  a  government. 

At  thto  mint,  X  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  thto  i  haaa'of  the  poliey  to  not  now.    It 


fitb^been 


the  OongTMe  forced  the  lYuman  admlnls- 
tntlOB  to  khandcn  tto  dictation  to  Oia  Fbd- 
eral  Beeerre  Svstaok    Xntarat  ntes  began 


rising  slo^  riy  at   that   time,   as   they   have 


""•     oonttnaod 


valne.     of  1051. 


leveto  tha4 
the 


n  effect  since  llareh,  195 1,  when 


to  rtoe  Otowly  stnee  ttio  pnaent 
took  oAoe.  What  we  an 
to  the  continuation  of  a 
tnnd  whk^  waa  inevitable  once  the  danger- 
ouily  tnlli  Ctonary  practice  of  "pegging^  the 
Oovetnmei  tt   bond  market   waa  abandoned 

XB9  7r0ttWl^9*^^Bv6]rAl   MiflBC^P'9  HOOOV'd 


bitareet 
4tm  low.    I  have 

nerve  Board.  wbUe 
eo  aa  to  prevent  undue  credit 
vrtina  tirtibtlmi  to  etffl  a  throat, 
to  anMnily  ]unq»  to 
will  sails  iiger  normal  growth  of 
Ike  Boa>d%  ree«M  aatMw  in 
tot 
to  iaoef  of  that.     It 
change  Injbaale  poM^:  It  slam>ly 
that  the  Aiaaury  aMHt  do  a  great  dsid  of 

"^ •--»  ,t  a  ttana  whan  ttnra  to  a  large 

for  endit  from  bnelnen  and 

n  action  to  'VMlrely  eon- 

Ittll^  of  reainlBt  ef  hi- 

it.  tao 


Admlntota  aUon  to  deter- 

^Brmlt  the  Federal  Benrrs  to  per- 

tnterferenoe,    Its    fimctlon 

haa  summarlaBd  as  follows: 

the  supply,  aratlabung.  .and 

with  a  Tfew  to  oontrflmtlcg 

of  a  high  level  «f  employ- 

and  a  ttolng  standscd  of 


tun.  the 


^Aere 
tt.  pnrtletd  tfty 


ef  dsflclt 

nnstabto  pubttc-debt  stnse- 

of  ttnt  taA  pn- 

dimriiUln.    It  wttl  not  ba  tftme 

Tt  ilsiaaaito  atoikai 

on  the  par^  of  tha  admlnlstntion.  tha 

and 


erltletom.    Some  of 
n  ttia  ftnanctoJ  community, 
vtttt  qotftlooa  of  ttaUoft  and 


-^  — 


people 


But. 
I  suppon  tt  was  Inavttabla  that  soa 
should  actually  tmm  a  return  ta 
For  30  years,  they 
to  dtotatlon  front  Wnhlngtosi.  Batum  to 
the  fne  oompetttloa  of  the  msrket  place 
presents  problems  whl^  they  an  now  afraid 
to  faee.  And  the  leftwlngsrs,  whon  phl- 
loeophy  to  that  tha  Inderal  Ooveranent 
Should  control  everything,  naturally  are  up 
In  arms.  They  dont  nke  free  eaterprtoe. 
They  dont  like  free  marketa.  They  dont 
believe  In  the  law  cf  aupitty  and  demand. 
They  really  want  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
control  everything. 

The  Tnasury^  recent  Issue  of  long-term 
3^1s  haa  been  called  a  fallun  by  soma 
critics.  It's  a  "faUun,"  they  ny.  because  the 
issue  haa  been  salllag  at  a  smaU  dlscoiint 
belaw  par.  They  fall  to  recognln  that  ona 
of  the  reasons  that  tha  issue  to  selling  at  a 
discount  is  that  spenilatofs  tried  to  taks  a 
free  ride  on  It. 

And.  I  might  say  right  hen.  parenthetlcaUy 
that  I  wish  the  flnanftol  oonununl^  all  aver 
the  United  States  would  stc^  trading  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  Statn  in  tha 
Government  bond   market. 

There  Is  an  apparent  attempt  by  a  small. 
but  highly  vocal,  group  of  leftwlng  Deno- 
cnts  In  the  Congren  to  dtotort  this  whala 
situation  for  political  purposn.  Ihsy  an 
attempting  to  paint  tha  current  situation  In 
the  bond  market  aa  tha  mult  of  a  deUberata 
Wall  Street-Washington  plot  to  ratoa  Inter- 
est rates,  drive  down  bond  prion  and  aquasM 
the  little  man. 

For  evsmple,  the  IVeasory  bss  been  criti- 
cized becauM.  while  it  wn  considering  tha 
issue  of  3^'s.  It  consulted  with  repreeenta- 
ttvee  of  liinsMiieiit  groupa.  Then  Demo- 
crats either  do  not  remember,  or  can  to 
admit,  that  In  ao  dotng.  the  Tteaaury  waa 
following  a  kmg-eetabHshed  prtfctloe.  In 
proof,  let  me  quote  Mr.  John  W.  Snyder, 
Secretary  of  the  l^enuiy  under  Mr.  TrrmuLO, 
in  a  statement  to  a  eoogrcaslanat  eommtttca 
In  1951 :  "Over  a  period  of  years,  X  have  d»> 
veleped  a  group  of  Advtoory  Obui  mitten  win 
confer  with  me  from  time  to  time  on  major 
TYeaaury  financing  and  debt  management 
proMema.  Theee  eomnttten  Include  repre- 
aeBtatlvea  of  eonuuercJal  banking,  mutual 
nvlngs  banking,  invntment  bSEdttng.  «nd 
the  Insurann  segments  «f  tbo  finanelal 
WTrnttTunf  ty ."' 

Wkll  SCreet.  ta  tha  ^«a  of  thna 
crate,  appa?ently  wn  aa  right  when  tt 
advlaing  a  Piiiaxirat  Secretary  of  tbe 
uiy,  but  suddenly  beeomn  slutolar  irtMU  It 
eontlnun  that  advice  to  hto  BepabUcan 


Thto  sort  of  parttoaa  attack  oooM  bo  dlo- 
iwlend  n  the  usual  demogogoery  to  vrhldi 
the  public  hn  become  accustomad  aild 
taagely  tskn  with  agrsln  of  salt— inpoUtfeal 
discussions  of  monetary  matters.  Bat  It 
hn  a  mere  eerlonr  aqwet.  Tb  mo  tt  ap- 
pMans  to  be  a  part  of  nalogan  campaign  which 
hn  n  its  purpon  the  destruction  of  publlo 
confidence  in  the  BBMimomr  Admlx^stra- 
tlon  at  whatever  eoet.  Tou  hear  the  oon- 
atant  dnimbnt  of  aingona  Mtn  oitalaiolii- 
tion  to  being  accueed  of  a  "^/•mwrnj  pro- 
gram." a  nakeeany  prag»>m.^and  now  o 
"hlgh-interest-rste  program." 
one  of  tha  old  Ghoiley 
technique. 

Of  oouan,  tkeao  Mtwlng  Bsowenta  havo 
not  dared  ta-  attadr  tha  l»intdl>ut  by  name. 
They  an  too  watt  aana  of  the  gmt  affec- 
ttan  and  resgset  tto  inerlean  poapis  Han 
for  him.  But  wliUa  always  protastlng  that 
they  are  supporting  the  Frasldent  they  aett 
to  undsmino  tobn  by  crlBctott  of  tbo  foli- 


Xt 


X  baMe«a»  to  to  cynta  n 
who^ngy    In  tha  hagn  that  they  «ai^ 
control  of  the  Cbagren  In  tha  1004  ._ 
It  ihat  to  aeoompltohed.  they  hope  to 


the  Prealdent's  program  In  order  to  bring 
about  hto  defeat  in  1950. 

X  believe  the  American  people  will  repudi- 
ate such  tactics  once  they  recognln  them 
for  what  they  an. 

In  debate  about  thto  debt-management 
problem,  some  of  then  Demoarats  refun  to 
be  pinned  down  into  stating  a  policy  of  their 
own.  But  the  dnim  of  others  are  nvealed 
by  the  so-called  Murray-Petman  resolution 
which  openly  advocatn  that  the  Federal  Be- 
nrve  resume  pegging  tbe  long-term  Govern- 
ment bond  market  at  par.  As  past  history 
hn  demonstnted,  thto  could  oiUy  lead  to  a 
new  and  unlimited  inflation.  None  of  them 
will  admit  in  so  many  words  that  they  would 
again  inflict  continual  inflation  on  the 
American  people,  but  of  coum  that  would 
be  the  inevlUble  result. 

My  good  frtonds,  it  to  my  feeling  that  thto 
biislnen  of  management  <k  the  money  mar- 
ket and  credit  sujiply  should  be  divorced 
from  partisan  poUUcs.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  be  sheltered  from  the  stormy 
blasts  of  political  controversy  and  left  fm 
to  perform  Its  function  of  wtoe  managaannt 
of  the  money  market  in  the  Intemto  of  aU 
the  people. 

Ptortunately,  then  aw  many  in  Congrees— 
many  good  CemocraU  and  most  BepubU- 
cans — who  agree. 

After  all.  the  Federal  Reeerve  System  de- 
servn  the  support  of  the  Democrata.  It  was 
created  under  a  Democratic  Pmldent,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  the  sponsor  of  the  act  was 
Carter  Olaas,  a  former  Democratic  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  later  a  dtotingulshed 
Democratic  Senator. 

And  it  tfkottid  be  noted  tint  the  entire 
membership  of  the  prennt  Federal  Reserve 
Board  are  men  appointed  by  Democrats. 
Mot  one  KlMnhower  appolntn  site  on  tbe 
PMleral  Reserve  Board  today.  Nor  to  then 
any  intention  that  X  know  of  to  bring  about 
any  changn  In  the  Federal  Beaerve  Board. 
Nor  shoQkl  thoe  be.  In  my  opinion.  It's  a 
good  Board. 

And  it  must  be  frankly  stoted  that  the 
naasury-Federal  Reeerve  Accord  of  March 
1951,  was  effected  mon  by  Democrats  than 
by  Republicans.  The  distinguished  eenlcr 
Senator  from  minoia,  Paui.  DoooLAa.  had 
more  than  anyone  eln  in  Congren  to  do 
With  bringing  about  that  Accord  and.  in 
gh^H'Kl^g  the  inflationary  fiscal  pollcln  of 
the  Ttuman  admlntotratian.  And  thto  to 
hto  everlasting  eredltl 

My  frtonds,  «"««■«*'"  to  a  deOUoyer  of  de- 
mocracy.   Let  uM  read  to  you  what  Paot. 
DouBLAS  said  on  that  subject  back  in  1951: 
•TCvery  htotorlan  knows  that  Inflation  hn 
been  a  gmt  destroyer  of  the  vast  mlddto 
olassn,  and  of  gonrsments.    It  hn  paved 
the  way  for  dletatordilps  and  tbe  overthrow 
of  demoontlc  Inetltutlona.    By  wiping  out 
the  mlddto  rlstiTrr  and  nparatlng  soctoty  into 
the  two  flsftrr  of  the  propertylen  on  the  ona 
^^T^^^.  and  the  rich  speculaton,  on  the  other. 
It  paved  the  way  for  fascism  and  oommu- 
r}imm  on  the  Continent  of  Xurope.    It  to  a 
deatroyer  almoat  n  evil  n  war  Itaelf .    In 
the  eyn  of  thon  who  want  to  destroy  de- 
mocracy and  capitalistic  tnstituUons,  It  to  a 
chnp  way  of  achieving  their  collapn.    It 
costs  the  enemy  nothing  In  llvn  or  tnasure. 
It  to  really  a  supreme  folly  for  a  nation  which 
to  arming  Itself  against  the  thrnt  of  In- 
vasion from  without  to  let  thto  invader.  In- 
flation, bring  ruin  from  within." 

That  sUtement  to  n  true  today  n  K  wn 
3  yean  ago. 

The  Eisenhower  Admlnlstntion.  let  me  ny 
in  summary,  reoognian  the  danger  and  to 
determined  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  another  attack  by  the  intenoal  enemy, 
^^f^M/%«  xt  to  dedicated  to  preeervlng  the 
na^lTTifs^  eecurlty  and  strengthening  our 
whoto  eoonomy.  Xt  reoognian  that  a  sound 
dollar  and  the  pnvention  of  Inflation  an 
abaolutely  easantUl  tt  wa  an  to  aohtove 
ttKwe  goals* 


•a  Eaiakfo  •£  ftotirad  Poople 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 


ZN  TBE  BBVATB  OP  THE  UNITBD  BTATIB 
Thursday,  July  2, 19SS 


Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxooto  an  editorial 
entitled  ''Why  Limit  Earnings  of  Re- 
tired People?"  published  In  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  of  July  1.  1953.  I 
would  ask  tbe  same  question.  Why  do 
we  limit  the  earnings  of  retired  people? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooid, 
as  follows: 

W&Tliiiar  KAairatos  or  Rrmam  Psopls? 

Although  various  schemn  to  increan  so- 
cial-security benefits  are  discussed  in  Con- 
gren and  out,  there  to  sUll  reluctance  to 
take  one  step  wixlch  would  eiumncMisly  im- 
prove the  lot  of  retired  people.  We  refer  to 
the  limitation  in  the  social-security  law 
which  denin  the  right  of  a  aodal-aacurlty 
Innultant  to  earn  mon  than  $76  a  month 
and  stm  receive  hto  benefits.  The  limit  wn 
formerly  050  a  month,  and  Congren  moved 
in  the  right  direction  by  rai^ng  the  anU  to 
•75.  Simple  Justice  and  aound  social  policy, 
however,  snm  to  us  to  requin  that  thto  limi- 
tatlon  on  earnings  be  removed. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfan.  formerly  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  hn  opposed  thto  reform  on  ttw 
ground  ttiat  it  would  coet  the  social  securtty 
system  about  »1. 400,000,000  mon  than  cur- 
rent coeto  If  benefits  were  paid  to  aU  qnall- 
fled  persons  at  the  age  of  65,  regardless  of 
their  earnings.  Thto  to  probaWy  an  over- 
generous  ntlmate,  but,  whether  it  ta  or  not, 
the  figure  don  not  take  account  of  othn 
facton  which  would  materlaUy  cut  down  the 

coat.  ._  , 

ftar  one  thing,  the  sums  earned  by  people 
over  86  years  of  age  would  in  many  <»■«■  ^ 
subject  to  Income  tax  and,  althoMghlt  to 
Impossible  to  make  an  educated  guns  of 
what  thto  would  amount  to,  the  take  would 
certainly  be  considenWe.  Furthermon,  tha 
recipients  of  soclal-eecurtty  benefits  who 
continued  to  work  woxild  also  oontlnue  to 
pay  the  aodal-socurlty  tax,  n  would  their 
employen.  Another  Item  to  be  oonrtdered  to 
the  amount  spent  on  eocUd-eecurlty  aleuth- 
Um  to  catch  up  with  aktarly  paoi^  who  ban 
eoomiltted  the  oSenn  of  earning  $76  a 
month  to  add  to  their  smaU  annuitin.  It  to 
obvious  that  admintotration  must  cost  the 
aodal-security  authoriUn  a  slaeabto  amount 
which  should  be  deducted  from  the  totaL 

Finally,  then  to  the  matter  of  direct  relief 
which  to  paid  to  old  people  in  dtotren  by 
FMeral,  State,  and  local  government  units. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  sodal-aecurlty  tow 
wn  to  cut  down  thto  dlrect-nlief  burden. 
Xn  1034.  a  year  befon  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  direct  relief  for  aU  pur- 
poen  amounted  to  $7«S  million.  In  the  18 
yeta  ainoe  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  direct  relief  to  Individuate,  exclusive  of 
social  security,  hn  grown  to  $2300,000,000. 
Althoxigh  thto  staggering  sum  to  not  likely 
to  be  completely  liquidated  by  permitting 
retired  peopto  to  work  and  stin  receive  their 
social-security  beneflts.  such  action  would 
undoubtedly  make  it  imneceesary  for  a  good 
numy  aimultants  to  obtain  direct  relief.  At 
any  rate,  this  to  another  item  wtilch  should 
be  deducted  from  the  Department's  estimate 
of  the  increased  ooet  of  being  lair  to  retired 
Americans. 

Betirament.  even  under  f  avorabto  economic 
<ffln^TiM/^n«,  involvn  a  dUBcuIt  adjustment 


for  most  wQifcen  who  reach  the  retirement 
age  without  eoioua  i^yaiaal  impairment. 
But  if.  in  addition  to  tbe  Inevltabte  Jolt,  tbe 
ntlred  individual  to  required  to  live  on  hto 
acanty  sodal-eecurlty  benefits  wltbout  being 
abto  to  add  to  it  by  hto  own  earnings,  hla 
position  becomn  intolenble.  In  1035.  per- 
hapa  the  chnHMdogleal  center  of  tbe  depree- 
sion.  it  wn  considered  dnlrabto  to  enoouraga 
tiderly  peopto  to  leave  tbe  vrocking  force, 
thereby  inereaaing  the  opportunltln  for 
younger  workers.  By  thto  time  It  hn  become 
aivarent  that  we  need  the  eflCorts  of  experi- 
enced worken  and  can  ill  afford  to  exclude 
them  from  emi^oyment  altogether.  Fur- 
thermore the  decline  in  the  dollar's  value  haa 
Tw»/to  th*"iF  toucher  than  ever  for  annui- 
tants. It  seems  to  us  that  Congren  should 
act  promptly  to  bring  the  Social  Security 
System  into  line  with  preaent-day  needs. 


Fo^eral  Power  PoBcy 


EETENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOU  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


m  IB*  SENATE  <»  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 
Thursday.  July  2, 1953 

MSr.  JOHNBON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
xnlnted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro 
an  article  entitled  "Senator  Puts  Courta 
on  Guard,"  written  by  Lowell  Mellett 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Sve« 
nlngfiKar. 

There  befng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 

as  follows:  ., - 

8Kif  AToa    Pora    Comwa    osr    QVAMO—Kam 

>fA»M   Ix   Cuua   Tbax   Boon   DocnnMS 

OmtCBUdsra  Powxa  DcvcLoncxMT  la  Nov 

ACLUTaU  ST  TVS  SmsTB 


(By  LoweU  MeUett) 
Senator  Kna.  Democrat,  of  OMahoina.  did 
an  imusual  and  intemtlng  thing  the  other 
day.  He  obtained  publication  in  the  Con- 
oansioif  Ai.  Bacoao  of  a  atatement  intended 
to  prevent  the  oourta  from  accepting  an- 
other  statement  n  the  will  of  Congress. 
Tha  statement  he  aought  to  oflnt  wn  con- 
tained in  a  recent  report  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Commlttn.  Thto  undertotJc  to 
declare  a  Gtovemment  doctrine  concerning 
public  and  private  power  development.  The 
Senator  sssmlfd  that  the  Senate  Appn^ri- 
atlons  Commlttn  and  the  Senate  Itnlf  bad 
disregarded  the  House  committee's  proposed 
doctrine  and  rendered  it  meanlnglen.  He 
wanto  tbe  courta  to  undentand  that. 

To  make  understanding  eaator  the  Sen- 
ator furnished  a  historical  review  of  tbe  de- 
veK^unent  cf  Federal  power  policy  during 
the  yean  since  1890.  The  doctrine  declared 
by  the  HOtin  commlttn,  he  argued,  would 
In  effect  repeal  much  important  legtolatlon. 
long  accepted  n  the  will  of  Congren.  and 
virtually  end  Km  denla|>ment  of  tbe  Na- 
tion's power  reeouron  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
people. 

It  wn  an  exhaustive  effort  on  the  Sen- 
ator's part,  but  Justified  by  the  coum  be- 
ing foDowad  by  the  Eleenbowar  admintotra- 
tion. Including  the  President's  own  rrfer- 
anoe  to  the  Tenneesn  Valley  Authority  aa 
an  example  of  creeping  socialism. 

Said  the  Houn  o(»nmlttn:  "With  mpect 
to  ooikstructlon  activities,  esnntlal  and  com- 
pletely Justified  projects  In  the  construction 
stage  should  be  carried  to  completion  to 
avoid  waste  of  Federal  funds,  but  wherever 
posslbte  private  enterpitoe  should  be  taken 
Into  partnership  to  tmlld,  own,  and  operate 
that  part  of  eaiii  project  that  can  be  han- 
dled by  private  ownership  under  oonditiona 
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that  protect  the  latereata  of  sll  the  people. 
In  aU  future  projeete  or  new  eterta  wtakfli 
Inehide  t~i""''^'"**  llaea.  prtvete  enter- 
prlae  elMmld  be  urged  to  take  the  InltlatlTe 
Is  ooBetmettng.  owaing,  and  operating  eueh 
worka  before  money  la  made  arallable  for 
Federal  eonatruetloiL  •  •  • 

~A  earefttl  revlenr  of  the  eommlttee'a  ao- 
tiooa  on  thla  bill  will  elearly  indicate  tta 
adherence  to  the  policy  It  haa  adopted." 

Said  Senator  Kna:  "That  paragraph  la 
(dearly  Intended  aa  notloe  to  the  Interior 
Department  and  every  one  elae  *  •  •  that 
thla  (Bouse]  committee  Intends  that  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1908,  the  Federal  Dam 
Act  of  1910.  the  VMeral  Power  Act  of  1990 
and  a  half  doaen  other  acta  delineating  Fed- 
*eral  power  policy,  indtiding  the  Rood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1040.  ahaU  be  Ignored,  repealed 
and  set  at  naught." 

He  called  attention,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
bad  not  followed  the  House  docjtripe;  that  it 
had  included  several  transmlsaloai^Une  pioj- 
ccte  which  the  Houae  had  omitted. 

"In  my  opUUan."  he  said,  "the  oourta  which 
look  into  the  leglstatlve  history  of  any  bill 
or  IsstM  brought  to  trial,  will  interpret  the 
Senate  oommlttea  aetloas  in  violation  of  the 
principle  enunciated  in  the  House  bill  as  a 
disagreeBBent  with  it  and,  therefore,  a  con- 
tradiction of  any  contention  ttaat  the  state- 
ment reprceents  the  will  of  Congress." 

So.  when  and  if  the  eases  come  up,  the 
courts  will  have  the  beneitt  of  Senator  Kmai'u 
Illuminating  obeervatlona.  And  the  casee 
will  be  ffiotning  up  in  due  time.  In  the  name 
of  *<tree  enterprise"  the  private  utilities  are 
pressing  for  what  amounts  to  Oovemmeni 
eubsldlss  in  the  electric  power  field,  and  this 
admlnlstzmtkm  seema  sympathetic  to  their 
demands.  The  publle  may  have  to  look  to 
the  eourta  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
intcreat. 


Ikrak  af  Wttuy  P«immI  Uiil« 

F. 


SJLTBftUON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or  waw  TOBK 

IN  IBK  BOUaS  or  BCPRBSBITATIVSB 

Tfticrsdoy.  JiUy  2, 1953 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaTe 
to  extend  my  renutf  ks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNCKnsiotirAX,  Ricosd,  I  Include 
the  following  column  of  the  able  Ruth 
MontgcHnery  which  appeared  in  the  July 
2.  1953.  edition  of  the  New  York  DaUj 
News  in  connection  with  a  matter  of 
Impfxtanoe-  In  which  one  of  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Albbit  Mobaivc,  of 
Connecticut,  played  a  very  important 
part: 

D.  C.  Wash 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Waaamwrow.  D.  C,  July  l. — ^A  tempest  la 
brewing  on  Capitol  Hill  over  the  courts-mar- 
tial ordered  for  10  officers,  including  several 
eotonela,  by  a  United  States  Army  com- 
mander In  Weetem  Germany  who  is  peren- 
nially In  hot  water. 

President  Waenhower  told  his  press  con- 
ference today  in  ao  many  words :  Tyranny  fi- 
nally reaulta  la  a  qxmtaneotu  revolt.  The 
upriaings  behind  the  Iran  Curtain  reinforce 
the  Weatam  ctmtentton  that  people  who  have 
known  freedom  rate  it  as  the  highest  of  hu- 
Bian  valuea. 

Ike  waa  talking  about  Ufa  in  Soviet-con- 
trolled eastern  Germany.  Coagreesmen  gen- 
erally applauded  hla  views,  but  some  of  them 
are  T^t'^g  fMlvately  whether  the  shoe  could 
also  fit  our  own  soldiers  eerving  la  aouthem 
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that  Cramer  "consistently 
the  morale  of  the  men.  tak- 
privileges  for  himself  and  his 
EontlnuaUy  lessening  the  prlvi- 
men  under  his  command." 
that  the  general's  •ctiana  "have 
his  troops  that  no  corrective 
e  to  overcome  the  personal  anl- 
bear  toward  him." 

the  "Immediate  replacement 
( Cramer  aa  the  first  step"  toward 
morale  of  the  68d  Division. 


Dt  FBIVATS  UF>.  A  OOAI. 

Instead.  Cramer  htfd  onto  his  rank,  a^d 
when  the  43d  Division  moved  to  kutope  last 
winter,  Cramer  headed  the  command.  Re 
then  took  control  of  all  our  troops  in  south 
Germany. 

The  general,  a  proeperoua  coal  dealer  ttxnai 
Hartford.  Conn.,  who  haa  seen  part-time  asrv- 
ice  in  the  National  Guard  since  1917,  eerrsd 
in  both  World  Wars. 

Between  timea,  he  also  dabbled  In  politios 
and  won  election  four  tlmee  to  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Legislature. 

Reports  from  Germany  indicate  that  Lt. 
Oen.  Charles  Lu  Bolte,  commander  in  chief 
of  our  forces  in  Burope.  la  hi^y  displeaeed 
with  the  p<dltlcal  general's  martinet  alia 
and  haa  aaked  his  removal. 

The  Pentagon,  at  the  prompting  of  Ooa- 
gresemen,  haa  cabled  our  Oerasan  thsstsr 
for  further  detaila. 


lUMTkg  ICC  Skackks  ¥nm  Um 
Idai  TnuMpeftatiiB  Nie4f 


KZTKN8ION  OP  RKMARKB 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 


OF  WSW 

IN  TBk  HODSB  OF  RXPBBSXNTATIVBS 
ThmrMday,  Jvin  2, 1953 


Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  given  me.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
submitting  for  the  Riooas  an  editorial 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Brooklyn  Bagld 
on  Uie  subject  of  two  bills  introduced  by 
my  colleague.  8nm  B.  DmomOMM,  to 
remove  Interstate  Commeroe  Onmmis- 
sion  control  from  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road. Just  so  kmf  as  this  railroad  re- 
mains imder  present  management,  the 
service  to  the  people  of  Long  Island  wiU 
be  Just  as  bankrupt  as  the  company. 

The  editorial  in  qxiestion  idvcs  de- 
served credit  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Da- 
KomnAN.  for  his  Introduction  of  the  btIK 
which  would  free  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road from  Federal  controL  It  is  some- 
thing that  an  of  Nassau  County  Is  ear- 
nestly looking  forward  to  seeing  aooom- 
plished. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Loire  IsLAMB  RAiLaoAS  nrrBASTAis    Movs  To 
ti  FaoM  Cowxaoi.  or  IOC  Is  Somm 


The  move  to  end  Interstate  Oommc 
Commission  Jurlsdlctlcm  over  the  fares  and 
reorganlaatlon  ot  the  Long  Island '  Railroad 
strikes  us  as  sotmd  and  sehaiUe. 

Technically  the  Long  island  may  be  called 
an  interatate  road  because  about  86  percent 
of  ite  freight  businees  and  a  very  amaB 
fraction  of  its  passenger  IneooM  are  derived 
from  Interstate  eouroea. 

ActuaUy.  however,  it  la  an  Intraatate  op- 
eration as  a  glance  at  the  map  ahows.  Rep- 
resentative SzBvsif  B.  DsBomiuii,  R^^ub- 
llcan.  of  Nassau,  who  introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress  yesterday  to  bring  about  the 
change,  declared  that  the  significance  of 
the  road  to  the  national  railway  network  is 
slight  whUe  its  significance  to  the  State  of 
New  York  la  tremendous.  "In  fsct  and  in 
substance,"  he  added  *the  Long  Isbmd  Is 
an  intrastate  facility." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  uaers  of  thia 
raUway  the  lOCs  prsssnt  Jurisdiction 
over  it  is  a  source  of  deep  uuucetn  because 
of  the  apparent  hostility  of  that  board  to- 
ward a  propoaal  made  by  the  Long  Island 
Traoait  Authority  for  a  reorgaalaatkm  un- 
der public  ownership. 
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'^  1f|il^-pKii'%sfc 
•go.  a  few 


about  to  moBtaa 
ttave 


arrived  at.  Concurrently  a  plan  for  private 
•peratlan  was  advanced  «nd  la  also  ander 
^BidaraUon.  The  Utter  la  favored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  chief  creditor  and 
stockholder  of  the  bankrupt  carrier. 

Repreeentative  DsaouaiAW's  ststeaMnt 
backing  the  leglalatloa  waa  alao  signed  by 
'vartoiis  leading  Naasau  and  Suffolk  oOciala. 
counsel  for  the  ooontlee  and  Paul  Bl  Lock- 
wood,  actiag  chairman  of  the  State  Public 
Service  Oonualssion.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Public  Service  Commissioner,  the  officials 
are  also  understood  to  favor  the  Long  Is- 
land Transit  Authortty-s  reorganisation  plan. 

This  statement  repeated  ebargee  that  the 
Pennsy  U  trying  to  delay  reorganlaatlon  and 
that  WUllam  Wyar.  the  Long  laland's  referee 
In  bankruptcy,  li  makiag  use  of  the  Ume  re- 
sultiE«  from  the  delay  to  aerve  the  IntaresU 
of  the  Pennsylvania  at  the  expeaae  of  the 

riders.  

Tltat  has  slso  been  our  Impreeslon  and  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  be  extremely  cHticai 
of  the  referee,  among  other  things  for  his 
committal  of  a  laige  amouat  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  roadls  Bodtaway  divi- 
sion and  meet  of  its  liquid  asseU  to  the  eet- 
Uement  of  tax  daizas  rathfer  than  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  road.^  This  seemed  to  us 
shocking  in  view  ol  the  bad  condlUon  of  the 
road.  _^ 

Further  evidence  of  the  need  of  thie  legla- 
latlon  Is  seen  in  tin  eurreat  move  befcve  the 
IOC  by  the  Fennsy  to  secure  a  Mg  booat  in 
ooanmutatioa  farat.  This  is  juat  another 
case  of  by-pas^i«  the  Bute  Public  Service 
Oomntfsalon  with  •■  case  it  should  handle. 

Passage  of  Repreientatlve  Dssouniam's  bOl 
would  certainly  Ni  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  outrsged  comiauters. 


IAX4MWOO.. 

Caaton,  Ckim,  Jmmt  t$,  X9S9. 
Hie  Honorable  FSawk  T.  Boar. 
HoxLM  OfjUct  BuilMng, 

WmaMnftcm,  D.  C. 

Dbab  CoHesaaatAw:  FVom  ttme  t*  tims  la 
our  varkNis  weekly  iettwa  tfaey  frequently 
deeeribe  the  Waahlagtoa  aceae  aa  oae  <£ 
much  confusion  srith  respect  to  the  OI 
being  BMUle  in  the  home  eoounualtlca. 

Now,  we  know  that  ttuough  yowr  unusual 
Intereet  and  close  relationship  with  the  aar- 
ings  aad  loaas  la  your  district  yoa  appre- 
ciate fully  the  tremendous  )ob  which  haa 
been  done  in  your  district  in  f>acnng  GI 
loans  to  the  veterans  daring  the  past  8  years. 
However,  in  view  of  the  apparent  lack  of 
^iTM^orstaTMl'T  on  the  part  of  many  of  your 
coUeagnea  and  Senatora  as  w«U.  we  thought 
you  might  like  some  spedflc  figuree  as  to 
just  what  one  savings  aad  loan  InsUtution 
has  done.  We  want  you  to  feel  at  liberty  to 
use  there  figures  wherever  you  may  deeire  or 
where  they  might  help  to  give  oOleial  *"— *- 


ington  a  bStSer  appreeUttloa  of  the  Job  belag 
done  at  the  graasroots. 

As  you  know,  the  GX  bin  vras  passed  late 
In  1944.  HMsever.  tt  was  weU  Into  the  year 
of  1945  before  the  pxeper  on^aniaation  could 
be  sat  up  awl  gotten  into  action.  There- 
fore. 1945  icfmasnts  a  oomparativdy  small 
year,  with  1946  belag  the  first  fuU  year  in 
c^eration.  We  are.  therefore,  aetting  out 
below  a  tahulatiaa  of  the  total  kiana  we 
made  during  the  years  1945  through  1052, 
plus  the  first  half  of  1958.  vrtiich  we  are  Just 
doBlag  at  this  tliae.  Thea.  opposite  theee 
Sgurta.  wc  have  tabulated  the  total  OX  k>aas 
made  la  each  eorreeponding  year,  aad  la  the 
next  column  we  have  calculated  the  per- 
centage relationship  of  our  GI  loans  made 
aadi  year  to  the  total  loans.  Also,  that  you 
might  better  understand  the  stee  of  our  ef- 
forts, we  are  setting  down  In  the  final  co!- 
vtmn  our  total  resources  at  the  beginning  of 
each  of  tiie  years.  We  think  yoa  wUl  find 
this  Intereating. 
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BXTZMBKiM  QP  REMARKS 

HON.  FiilNK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

Df  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVKB 
Monday .  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically 
this  House  disctisses  the  question  of  GI 
home  loans;  whether  the  present  pro- 
grams along  tliat  line  are  effective; 
whether  crs  actually  are  ahle  to  get 
loans  when  they  need  them — ^in  other 
words,  what  kiivd  of  Job  is  being  done 
to  enable  our  veterans  to  piirdiase  their 
own  homes. 

Under  leave  t)  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Rscoao  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Hayes 
R,  Putnam,  vice  [wesident  of  the  CiUxens 
Savings  k  Loan  Ga.  of  Canton.  Ohio. 
Mr.  Putnam's  U;tter  outlines  very  con- 
cisely the  excellent  Job  that  his  insti- 
tution has  been  di^ng  since  1945  in  pro- 
viding home  losns  for  veterans.  I  be- 
heve  this  to  be  true  of  lending  institu- 
tions throughoux  my  district.  Mr.  Put- 
nam's letter  to  me,  plus  a  letter  which 
the  Citiacns  Savings  ft  Loan  Co.  re- 
cently mailed  to  reaUorS.  indicates  that 
the  average  private  lending  Institution 
is  deeply  Interested  In  veterans'  hous- 
ing, and  is  doiiw  an  excellent  Job  in 
the  home-loan  fleld. 
The  letters  follow: 


From  the  foregolag,  you  wlU  readUy  see 
that.  e«jept  for  the  year  1948.  which  as  I 
•cplaiaed  previously,  was  the  period  erf  or- 
ganlaaUon,  we  have  conaistenUy  loaned  any- 
where from  ai  to  34  percent  of  our  loanable 
funds  to  Gl'a.  Tea  wUl  aleo  notice  that  this 
represents,  out  of  a  total  of  approjtlmately 
878  milltan  leaaed,  aearly  19 Vi  miUion  of 
It  was  loaned  to  GI's.  Also,  percentagewise, 
856  peneat  €t  all  our  loaaa  made  were  to 
veterans  under  the  GI  bUl— and  aU  of  this 
reprceents  lightly  over  2.806  GI  loana. 

As  you  wiU  notice,  from  the  tabulation 
above,  we  have  made  OI  ioma^  during  the 
first  haU  of  1953  to  the  extent  of  1.178,000. 
which  indicates  that  we  have  not  reduced 
the  tempo  in  our  GI  loan  program  even  aa 
Ute  as  the  past  6  montha.  Not  only  that, 
but  with  the  adjustment  in  the  Interest  rate 
we  plan  to  nutterlally  step  up  our  GI  pro- 
gram. IB  fact,  you  wlU  aote  from  the  at- 
tached copy  of  a  letter  which  we  have  Juat 
maUed  to  all  realtors  la  our  community 
when  we  are  oflTeriag  95-year  GI  loaaa  gea- 
erally,  whereas  in  the  peat,  we  have  ooa- 
flned  our  loans  to  an  amortiaation  period  of 
20  years.  A  similar  letter  has  alao  been 
maUed  recently  to  all  of  ow  home  builders 
in  which  we  especially  offer  the  25-year  k)an 
to  help  them  quality  GI's  where  their 
monthly  income  is  inadequate  to  qualify 
under  the  shorter  terma. 

We  hope  that  we  have  not  buideeed  you 
with  a  lot  of  uxmeceasary  data,  but  we  did 
feel  that  you  should  be  la  possession  of 
these  facts  so  that  you  ailght  call  upon  them 
whenever  and  wherever  you  might  have  a 
need  for  this  information.  Tou  know,  of 
course,  that  any  additional  inforaiatton  you 
might  like  wUl  be  gladly  siVpUsd. 
Touts  very  truly. 

Bavas  B:  Putssaw. 

Pioe  PreSidea*. 

F  8.— Aa  we  reeaU.  we  have  recently  eeen 
some  figtMa  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
approximately  20  million  veterans  oC  World 
War  n  and  of  the  Korean  war.  to  d^e.  quali- 
fied for  GI  loans.  If  this  be  true,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  Canton  and  ita  imme- 
diate vicinity,  with  an  eatimated  population 
of  160.000  people  (which  is  approslmatriy 
one  one-thousandth  of  the  Nation's  pepa- 
latlbn),  would  have,  possibly.  88,000  veSsr- 
ans  who  axe  enUtied  to  OI  loana.    Tbera- 


fore,  of  these  28.000  veterans,  we  have  actu- 
ally supplied  over  10  percent  of  Uiem  with 
GI  home  loans.  If  you  would  add  to  our 
total,  the  GI  home  loans  made  by  three 
other  savings  and  loans,  plus  live  com- 
mercial banks,  pl\2s  numerous  insurance 
companies.  It  would  seem  that  practically 
all  of  our  veterans  who  desire  homes  and 
are  qualified  to  buy  homes,  have  been  sreU 

cared  foe 

H.R.  P. 

Jjmw  1658. 

Daaa  BaALVOa:  la  the  hope  that  it  may 
help  you  to  B^ake  aome  addlUonal  salea,  we 
are  going  to  llberattse  and  broaden  oar  loaa- 
Ing  potielea.    Therefore,  effective  at  ones— 

(a)  We  win  make  26-yeer  GI  loaas  en 
qualified  new  homes  of  good  ctmatruction.  In 
good  environment,  to  qualified  buyers.  For 
a  new  home  to  be  quaUfled  for  GI  loan  it 
must  have  been  started  prior  to  December 
8,  1968.  or  buUt  under  prior  approval  and 
Inspection  of  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratloa 
or  the  FHA. 

(b>  We  will  make  20-year  GI  loans  on 
existing  hocnes  vrhere  the  construction  and 
enviromnent  are  good,  the  buyer  can  qualify, 
and  the  home  Is  not  over  15  years  (4d. 

(c)  We  wUl  also  make  20-year  FHA  loans 
on  existing  homes  which  cany  the  qualifi- 
cations entunerated  in  paragraph   (b). 

(d)  We  win  also  consider  both  GI  and 
FHA  loans  on  older  properties,  but  we 
will  want  to  consider  them  In  the  light  oa 
soundness  of  construction,  location,  and  sta- 
bility of  purchaser,  and,  of  course,  on  a 
shorter  period  of  years. 

We  wHl  continue  to  make  all  types  of  con- 
ventional loans  as  In  the  past.  Tou  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  all  the  foregoing  la 
contingent  upon  a  continued  ample  supply 
of  mortgage  money  and  can  be  altered  or 
discontinued  by  us  at  any  time  aad  without 
notice.-  We  are  sending  you  this  personal 
note  ao  that  you  may  kaow  the  details  of 
our  new  kiaa  poUey.  If  you  should  like,  Mr. 
Hlggiae.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Mast.  Mka  Vlaaak. 
or  I  t!h*»  be  ^ad  to  disetisa  this  matter  saara 
fuBy  with  yoa  at  your  ooavsnienoe. 
naoereiy. 

HAvas  B.  FoTwaM, 

Vice  President, 


'Mm 


CONGIUBSSIQ  "(All  BIGOiU>^Ai^£NI>PC 


jonxtmxm  or  rehabkb 
HON.  ROIERT  £.  JONES,  JR. 


Of  THS  BOUaS  OP  BCPBnatTA'llVJH 
Thiirsdat,  JtUy  2, 1953 

Mr.  JONBB  of  Alabuna.  Mr.  Qpeftk- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarka.  I 
wish  to  InelQde  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Deeatnr  Dally.  Decatur.  Ala.. 
<a  JvoM  28.  1953.  This  Is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  Alabama's  senior  Senator.  Las- 
TO  Hill,  which  I  am  happy  to  place  in 
theRicoui: 

ruiiaiM  or  BfeMAToa  Hiu. 

Up  in  the  Halls  of  the  Ckmgr—i  within  re- 
cent in"fit>^  a  battle  was  fought  over  the 
ownership  of  what  Is  commonly  called  "tide- 
lands  oU."  Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  at  least  three  times 
said  the  ownership  Is  in  the  Nation  ••  a 
whole,  this  fact  has  again  been  disputed  by 
a  Republican  majority  anxious  to  main  good 
at  least  one  campaign  promise.  Prealdent 
Elsenhower  JoytiUly  and  hurriedly  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  measure  and  a  few  States, 
temporarily,  now  claim  ownership  of  a  wealth 
that  rlghfully  belongs  to  the  Nation. 

But  the  battle,  you  may  be  assured,  is  far 
tronx  over. 

Senator  Zjst^  Box.  a  practical-minded 
humanitarian,  doesn't  give  up  a  fight  easily. 
He  is  still  of  the  beUef  and  U  determined 
that  funds  for  the  education  of  American 
children  should  come  from  the  source  of  off- 
shore and  undersea  wealth.  Tou  may  be 
assured  he  wUl  keep  up  the  fight. 

What  then  do  others  in  the  Senate  think 
of  this  man  Hnx,  this  Alabamlan  who  will 
not  get  out  of  his  head  the  Importance  of 
educating  all  the  children  in  the  United 
States?  Here  are  a  few  expressions  from 
fellow  Senators.  These  were  listed  in  a  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  CoMcassaioifAL  Rccoao: 

Senator  Jaoksoi*.  of  Wa^iington:  "I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
»p*ir<xy  sueh  a  fine  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  on  behalf  ot  the 
great  human  reeources  of  America,  namely, 
its  schoolchildren.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
purpose  to  which  we  could  put  our  natural 
reeources  than  to  use  them  to  help  preserve, 
conserve  and  better  the  hiunan  resources  of 
America.'* 

Senator  QwomcM,  of  Georgia :  "Ur.  President, 
X  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
on  what  X  believe  he  Is  doing  through  this 
amendment,  if  the  reeources  in  these  sub- 
merged lands  prove  highly  profitable,  and 
that  is,  in  putting  first  things  first," 

Senator  IfoafaoMxrr,  of  CAlahoma:  "Ifr. 
President,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  elo- 
quent and  moving  address  in  behalf  of 
devoting  the  proceeds  fxom  the  oil  which  we 
hope  will  come  from  tiie  underseas  territory, 
to  the  great  use  of  education.  The  long  and 
earnest  fight  he  has  made  to  devote  the 
proceeds  of  this  last  frontier,  perhaps,  of 
public  lands  to  better  the  education  of  the 
children  of  this  Nation  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  our  history.  I  am  proud  to  be 
asaodated  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
firom  Alabama  In  the  fight  he  is  »T"^fc^«T%g 
for  this  amesMtment." 

Senator  Doocum.  of  Illinois:  -Ur.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  Join  my  ooUeagoes  in 
expressing  my  apfwedatlon  to  the  Senator 
ftom  Alabama  lor  the  oiagnlflcent  work  he 
hM  dona  ia  promoting  this  cause.  The 
Senator  ttem  Alabama  took  hold  of  the  lasue 
some  years  ago  when  no  one  thought  it  had 
a  chaaoa  «f  snocsas.    It  has  been  because  of 
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a»d  tetrtUgant  4Breetioa  that 
brought  so  ckwe  to  success,  with 
laif^  ilsterBilning  what  the 
shaU  ba.    The  wlioie  country 
to  the  flwMtor  from  Alabama." 
IS  ess  ghe  feeling  of  a  very  large 
tlM-  Iwartlmrt  of  America  when 
ce  very  gtatsfui.    So  I  wish  to 
Ssaator  tram  Alabama  for  the 
daring  and  oautlcm  which  has 
his  poUtical  lUe  and 
in  very  high  degree  thts 
I  hope  we  may  follow  him.  not 
tovotloa  but  also  in  his  caution." 
1  jauum,  of  New  York:  "la  a  mo- 
teeognitlon  In  my  own 


tb<m 


to  make  some  remarks  on  this 

X  cannot  refrain  from  eipressing 

gratitude  to  the  distinguished 

Alabama,   not   only   for   the 

speech  he  has  Just  delivered, 

leadership  during  the  years.    I 

generally  recognised  in  the  Sen- 

khe  oountry  at  large  as  the  leader 

flgt  t  for  the  devek^imient  of  educa- 

4evelopment  of  research,  the  de- 

of  health  services  and  facilities. 

cox^nection  with  the  many  oollatersi 

has  done  a  magnificent  Job  for 

tilings.    I  wish  him  to  know  that 

and  happy  to  recognise,  as  I 

tl^  4  years  I  have  been  a  member 

his  wise  and  inspirational 

in  all  those  fields.     I  Intend  to 

follow  him  in  that  leadership." 

and    glowing    tributes    have 

of  Senator  Hnx  by  some  of  those 

with  him  day  after  day  for  the 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

i^onder   that  Alabamlans,   In   the 

good  to  have  such  a  man  repre- 

tn  ttoe  Senata. 


Senate, 


geat 


Pastal  labtases  SkmU  Be  Viforogsly 

Be  Disastowtt  to  Na- 
Ta  Raise  Rates  Now 


EX'JJINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOli.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

I        or  MUfwsacrra 
IN  TBI  BOUSB  OP  RKPRXSXNTAIIVIB 

Thursday.  July  2. 19 SS 

Mr.  H^QEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
l^peaker.  Jot  Postmaster  General  has 
recommended  legislation  to  further  in- 
crease poe  al  rates.  I  should  like  to  note 
my  yigoro  tis  objections  to  any  rate  in- 
creases adthls  Ume. 

First  of  [aU.  I  want  to  read  the  postal 
plank  in  liie  Republican  platform:  "We 
pledge  a  n^ore  efiBetait  and  fteqiient  mail 
deUrery 

There  ^as  no  promise  by  the  Repub- 
lican Part;  r  that  the  price  for  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  post  c^ce  would  be  In- 
creased. In  my  opinion,  the  new  legis- 
lation violates  the  more  important 
pledge  of  the  Republic  Party  to  halt 
inflationai  y  pressures,  increase  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  get  the  ship  of  state 
back  on  en  even  keeL  To  raise  by  33 
perooit  oc  more  rates  which  affect  every 
man.  worn  m.  and  child  in  America  is  the 
best  way  1  know  to  add  fuel  to  the  infla- 
ticMiary  p-essures  which  have  so  long 
plagued  ui. 

Mr.  8p«  akex,  almost  everyone  in  this 
body  knov  s  that  I  have  served  for  a  long 
time  on  tl  e  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Commltte  ^— 11  years  to  be  exact.    I  be- 


Ueve  that  I  have  eooM  to  ^aofw  a  Uttis 
bit  about  ratemaking  and  the  problems 
of  mailers  and  the  Post  OOfoe  Depart* 
ment. 

I  believe  aU  of  us  will  agree  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Summerfleld's  stirring  statement 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  about  the  need  for  modern- 
ising the  Department,  and  the  methods 
he  intends  to  use  in  doing  so.  was  a  mes- 
sage long  overdue.  We  must  all  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr.  Summerfleld  knows 
much  about  modem  business  mettiods. 
He  has  the  know-how.  I  fefcl  confident 
he  will  greatly  improve  the  postal  serv- 
ice. He  will  be  carrying  out  the  Repub* 
lican  pledge  when  he  does  so. 

But  let  me  say  this:  After  the  many 
yean  I  have  spent  studying  the  rate 
issue.  I  am  still  frank  to  admit  ttiat  I 
know  of  no  sound  existing  basts  for  es- 
tablishing postal  rates.  The  <;ost  ascer- 
tainment system  of  the  Department  is 
Just  as  archaic  and  unreliable  as  the 
other  antediluvian  postal  practices 
wtilch  Mr.  Summerfleld  has  promiaed  us 
he  intends  to  correct. 

How.  therefore,  feeling  as  he  does 
about  the  sad  overall  condition  of  his 
Department,  can  Mr.  Summerfleld  so 
readily  accept  the  cost  ascertainment 
figures  which  he  has  inherltedt  He  has 
made  many  statements  regarding  the  so- 
called  deficit  of  the  Department  and  in 
each  instance  he  has  pinpointed  down 
to  the  last  penny  the  deficit  in  each  cate- 
gory of  mail.  At  the  proper  time.  I  l)e- 
lleve  we  can  convince  the  Postmaster 
General  that  the  cost  ascertainment 
system  of  the  Department  is  unreliable, 
arbitrary  to  the  extreme  and  Just  as 
outmoded  as  some  of  the  trucks  Which 
carry  our  mall. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  big  Job 
to  do.  We  are  eml)arked  on  a  sound 
money  program.  We  are  striving  to  as- 
sure the  ctmtinuance  of  full  employ- 
ment and  a  hi^  level  of  national  income. 
Everyone  prays  that  we  will  conclude 
the  fighting  in  Korea  on  terms  iMmorable 
for  all.  At  the  same  time  we  realise  that 
when  that  war  is  brought  to  a  halt,  it 
will  take  tlie  combined  efforts  of  all  of 
us  to  prevent  any  business  recession 
throughout  America.  To  that  end.  we 
have  been  trying  to  stabilize  prices.  Un- 
der the  past  administration,  prices  had 
soared  to  a  disturbing  degree.  It  was 
one  of  the  factors  which  assured  the 
election  of  a  Republican  administration. 

How  then  can  the  head  of  the  one 
Department  of  Government  which 
touches  all  of  our  people,  particularly 
the  small-business  man,  come  before  us 
with  legislation  which  will  increase  their 
cost  of  doing  business  with  the  post  of- 
fice more  than  33  percent? 

Members  have  short  mem<Mrie8  If  tbey 
fail  to  recall  that  the  Congress  only  2 
years  ago  legislated  substantial  increases 
in  second  and  third  class  malL  The  in- 
creases have  been  so  recent  in  fact  that 
the  Postmaster  General's  cost  asco-tain- 
ment  system  cannot  tell  us  with  any  cer- 
tainty Just  what  effect  they  have  had  on 
the  volume  of  mail  and  revenue  pro- 
duced. We  do  have  the  concrete  facts 
before  us  that  raislBg  tlie  postal  card  to 
2  cents  has  greatly  reduced  the  volume  in 
that  category. 
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^Tlie  great  bagtvboo  in  this  whole  issue 
-fir  the  Department's  cost  ascertainment 
system.  I  say  to  you  that  the  system  is 
an  incredibly  contrived  accounting  sys- 
tem which  an:r  private  accountant 
would  avoid  like  the  plague  in  its  appli- 
cation to  any  private  business  firm. 

In  simple  terms— applying  it  to  an 
automobile's  manufacture,  for  in- 
stance— ^tt  would  show  that  a  Chevrolet 
is  composed  of  2.000  parts;  that  the  cost 
of  the  automobile  to  the  consumer  is 
$2,000.  and  that  perforce  each  part  must 

C06t$l. 

The  system  does  not  recognize  that 
the  post  ofllce  is  a  service  to  all  the  peo- 
ple and  not  a  profit-making  business. 
Members  will  observe  that  Railway  Ex- 
press does  not  have  an  office  in  the  41.000 
cities,  towns,  hamlete.  and  gulches 
where  post  offices  exist.  Railway  Ex- 
press is  out  to  make  a  profit.  It  only 
operates  where  a  i»x)fit  can  be  made. 
The  same  way  with  a  Chevrolet  fran- 
chise. General  Motors  would  close  any 
dealer  who  did  not  show  a  profit  over  a 
lifetime.  Thirty-nine  thousand  of  our 
district  post  offices  lose  money  year  in 
and  year  out. 

The  system  says  the  3-cent  stomp  on  a 
letter  assures  a  profit  whether  the  letter 
Is  mailed  from  my  ofllce  to  the  Congres- 
sional Hotel  across  the  street  or  to  a 
rancher  tn  some  remote  canyon  of 
Montana. 

It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
great  importence  of  second-class  mail  in 
keeping  the  cltizetis  of  our  widespread 
land  fully  informed.  If  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  required  to  pay  addi- 
tional rates  over  and  beyond  the  30  per- 
eent  we  Just  assessed  them,  it  will  be 
our  reqwnsibility  when  many  of  them 
fold  up — particularly  the  small  ones — 
and  our  citizens  are  deprived  of  the  in- 
formation and  education  which  second- 
class  mail  spreads  throughout  the  land. 

Third  class  is  the  most  misunderstood 
mail  of  alL  For  many  years  it  enjoyed  a 
1-cent  rate.  Last  Congress  we  increased 
the  bulk  rate  50  percent.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  it  33^  percent  lieyond 
this  ruinous  figure.  Many  small  firms 
already  have  died  imder  the  impact  of 
the  last  50  percent  increase  and  others 
are  Just  struggling  along. 

Third-class  mail  Is  probably  the  best 
example  I  can  give  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  cost  ascertainment  system.  Let  us 
investigate  this  category.  Why  does  it 
warrant  a  rate  lower  than  first  class? 
Twelve  billion  pieces  of  such  mail  are 
sent  out  every  year.  BCany  of  us  use  this 
kind  of  mail  in  our  campaigns. 

Third  class  is  totally  unlike  first-class 
mail.  The  small-business  man,  the 
mailer  who  uses  it  to  sell  his  goods  and 
keep  his  employees  gainfully  occupied, 
must  perform  7  of  the  11  expensive  oper- 
ations which  go  into  the  distribution  of 
first  class.  He  must  sort  the  mail  into 
State  and  city  bundles,  he  must  face 
the  letters  on  either  side  of  the  bundle, 
he  must  tie  the  bundles,  he  must  use 
printed  itidicia  or  precancelled  stamps  so 
that  the  post  office  is  relieved  of  the  can- 
celling burden,  he  must  place  it  in  mail- 
bags  and  he  must  deliver  it  right  to  the 
post  office  where  no  handling  is  required 
save  to  put  the  sacks  on  the  next  out- 
going train. 


That  is  not  an.  When  third-class  mall 
gete  to  the  city  of  destination,  the  post- 
master there  has  no  obligation  to  handle 
it  untU  such  time  as  all  other  categories 
ot  mail  are  out  of  the  way.  In  other 
words,  his  postal  clerics  utilize  their  slack 
periods  to  handle  third  class.  I  con- 
tend this  makes  third  class  a  revenue 
raiser  for  the  Department,  Just  as  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  by 
their  low  night  rates  entice  users  to  use 
their  expensive  facilities  in  the  evening 
hours.  The  same  principle  applies  in 
movie  houses  where  low  rates  are  set  to 
attract  customers  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  hours. 

Nowhere  does  the  cost  ascertainment 
system  allow  for  all  of  these  steps  taken 
by  the  small-business  mailer  or  the  de- 
ferred service  his  mail  receives.  The 
system  ignores  the  economics  used  by 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  sacks  of  third- 
class  mail  to  await  1  or  2  weeks  before 
they  are  handled. 

If  the  Postmaster  General  raises  the 
third-class  rate  further  he  is  not  going 
to  save  a  dime.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 
chase  this  revenue  away  from  the  De- 
partment and  he  will  have  a  lot  of  idle 
clerks  at  times  hanging  around  doing 
nothing  waiting  for  the  next  batch  of 
first-class  mail.  In  short,  his  deficit  will 
grow  as  he  prices  second  and  third  class 
users  out  of  the  service  or  out  of  business 
entirely. 

I  will  give  you  a  concrete  example  of 
the  effect  of  the  last  rate  increase  on 
some  mailers  up  in  Wisconsin.  A  Chev- 
rolet dealer  in  that  Stete  during  the  war 
years — when  they  were  not  making  auto- 
mobiles— was  sold  on  the  idea  of  selling 
gift  cheese  packages  by  mail.  He  mailed 
a  few  thousand  third  class  letters  and 
got  an  encouraging  response.  He  ex- 
panded his  operations  xmtil  2  years  ago 
he  was  making  about  $10,000  per  year. 
Other  dairymen  in  Wisconsin  tried  the 
same  idea  and  were  successfuL  People 
were  delighted  with  the  gift  packages 
of  cheese  and  it  was  a  way  of  selling  some 
of  the  perennial  surplus  of  cheese.  A 
good  idea  all  around,  you  will  agree. 

Well.  I  am  informed  that  when  the 
rate  on  third  class  went  up  50  percent 
on  July  1  last  year,  two  of  these  gift 
cheese  shippers  had  to  give  up  the 
ghost.  Their  most  important  cost  item 
was  postage.  Who  benefited  by  their 
insolvency?  No  one  that  I  can  see. 
Certainly  not  the  Department.  People 
lost  their  jobs  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lost  some  income  taxes. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  cases  that 
I  have  wanted  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion at  this  time.  The  last  thing  in  the 
world  I  expected  was  a  request  by  the 
new  Republican  administration  to  raise 
prices  and  hurt  many  small-business 
men.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Summerfield 
has  had  bad  advice  somewhere  along  the 
Une.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  convince 
him — and  soon— that,  to  paraphrase  a 
remark  once  made  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England— he  does  not  intend 
to  be  the  first  Postmaster  General  ap- 
pointed to  liqtiidate  thousands  of  small 
mailers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Summerfield  is  going  to 
head  our  postal  service  for  a  long  time. 


We  an  Willi  Urn  wen  in  the  execution 
of  the  exceUent  program  he  outlined  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees.  I  would  honestly  say  to 
him.  however,  that  he  should  adopt  a 
more  prudoxt  approach  on  the  rate 
issue.  When  he  has  lived  with  the  com- 
plicated problem  as  long  as  many  of  us 
here  in  the  House  have,  he  will  come  to 
realize  that  his  deficit  is  not  the  ogre 
it  now  seems  to  him  to  be. 

Over  in  the  Senate,  the  President's 
wise  and  good  friend.  Senator  Frank 
Caslschv.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  wiU 
not  be  stampeded.  His  admirable  Sen- 
ate Resolution  49  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate.  One  himdred 
thousand  dollars  was  provided  to  find 
scone  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  fac- 
ing both  Mr.  Summerfield  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Before  we  tamper  further  with  rates 
let  us  await  the  findings  of  the  Carlson 
committee,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  fully  discredited  cost  ascertain- 
ment system.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  fiaunt  discretion  and  to  proceed  with 
callous  disr^ard  for  the  Nati<m's  wel- 
fare. 


Is  Tkcrc  a  Deidl? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRXSKNTAHVEB 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  BOW.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
came  across  an  extremely  interesting 
and  Hiought-provoklng  editorial  titled 
"Is  There  a  Deficit?"  This  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Jvme  25  issue  of  the  Mas- 
sillon  (Ohio)  Evening  Independent,  an 
excellent  daily  newspaper  in  my  district. 

As  the  editorial  so  clearly  pointe  out, 
much  of  what  we  often  term  the  "postal 
deficit"  is  actually  the  result  of  subsi- 
dized postage  privileges  granted  to  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  sub- 
sidies to  airlines  and  shipping  com- 
panies. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Is 


A  DanciT? 


Soon  It  may  coat  4  oeatB  to  mall  a  letter, 
"niere**  mudi  talk  of  eueh  an  increaae,  and 
the  atep  from  talk  to  action  has  proved  easy 
to  take  In  the  past.  But  many  patrons  of 
the  poatal  service  are  by  no  means  convinced 
that  there  is  Jiutlllcation  for  charging  4 
cents  an  ounce  for  first-class  mail. 

The  trouble  la  that  the  Post  OOce  Depart- 
ment is  operated  like  a  combined  hotdog 
stand  and  wdfare  agency,  in  which  all  the 
profits  on  hotdogs,  and  more  besides,  become 
contributions  to  suppoeedly  worthy  causes. 
Under  sueh  circumstances,  one  may  well 
question  whether  the  right  way  to  meet  the 
deficit  is  to  raise  the  price  of  hotdogs. 

Partly  it  Is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  meth- 
ods which  have  lumped  together  two  or  more 
operations  that  should  be  separated.  Why. 
for  Instance,  should  free  postage  for  Con- 
gressmen be  charged  to  the  Post  Ofllce 
budget?  It  is  actually  part  of  the  expense 
ot  the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
Tlie  congressional  frank,  moreover,  is  sub- 
ject to  serious  abuse  which  certcdnly  ought 
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to  ba  umtmMt  taafote  tharpditafB  on  ^  leM« 
is  nteaa  to  4  «esU. 

Otovlmwly.  tki*  aort  of  ttUag  abankA  not 
Affect  wbat  It  casta  tb*  Mr«n«»  dtiMa  to 
maU  a  lattar.  HeltlMr  alKniM  the  raaningi 
ot  tha  ezaentlTa  ctepartaiapta.  Mattbar 
sfaooltf  aabaWlea  fiTen  to  aimzna  a&d  AAp- 
lytzig  aotnpaalea,  ftaa  poatoga  for  rellgkKB 
putkUcaOoaa.  to  Uia  aoat  of  mail  Sor  tka 


Bowarer  wortlty  or  ntcuaiafy  ttaaaa  acttafc> 
ties  may  be.  subatdlatng  ibam  la  net  part  <d 
toa  o(»t  (tf  carxylnc  tba  atiatt.  Tal  tt  le  aiaeb 
aspanaea  aa  tbaae  which  ara  larg^  Invglvad 
In  poatal  dafldta.  If  tha  raal  ptsrpoaa  of  tb» 
piopoaad  tocreaae  In  poataga  rmtaa  ts  to  sob- 
altflaa  oChar  aetwttlea.  Omgreaa  shoold  8«l>- 
thana  fef  Oliaai  appKoprlatlaoa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHAKLES  J.  KERSTEN 


IN  THS  EKXJSB  OT  BKPBISINTATIVKB 
Wednesday,  May  27, 1953 

Mr.  BZRfflSM  «l  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  Albanian-American  new8> 
papers,  DieUl  and  Urai,  though  practi- 
caUy  unknown  to  most  Americans,  exer- 
cise a  great  influence  aBM»g  Albanian- 
Americans.  I  had  the  privilege  last  year 
of  inserting  a  complete  documented 
study  oS  the  pro-Communist  Une  fol- 
lowed by  the  DlelU.  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Qlenn  A.  McLain. 

T  include  herewith  an  article  by  Mr. 
McLain.  which  appeared  in  the  National 
Republic  of  June  1953.  about  the  Al- 
banian foreign-language  press: 

Poatszoai-x^urauMB  Faaaa:  Am  Ar.aawrnw 

(By  Olann  A.  McLaln) 

Tha  aditortal  poUciaa  at  many  foreign  Iaia« 
guage  newspapera  bave  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Inveatigatan  In  Congreea.  Tlie  prob- 
lem la  an  exceedingly  complex  one.  aa  there 
are  orer  700  such  pabUcatlona  which  are  dla- 
tettmted  among  more  than  30  minority 
groupa  In  America.  ICucb  of  tbe  news  In 
tbeae  papen  la  received  from  home  ootin- 
trlea  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  la  any- 
one's guess  how  much  Is  actvially  propaganda. 
As  few  of  these  papers  print  very  much  Infor- 
mation In  Sngllah,  there  la  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  subTerslve  material  to  be  printed  for 
tha  beneftt  of  the  minority  reader  a.  A  typi- 
cal caaa  In  example  la  that  at  tbe  Albanlan- 
Aaaerlcan  foreign-language  preaa.  Recant 
atudlaa  of  thla  minority  group,  made  for  the 
State  Department,  the  House  Un-American 
AoUvltiaa  Committee,  and  the  Seoato  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  have  shown  *hv 
an  Important  segment  of  the  AlKnp^Bn  preaa 
haa  seemed  to  be  in  editorial  sympathy  wlto 
tha  Communist  government  from  the  tim^f 
the  Bada  took  over  In  1M5  untu  ihe  preaant 


Tha  Albanian-American  mlncaity  group 
la  one  oC  tha  amaUaat  in  the  Dnlted  States, 
but  tha  future  at  American  foreign  policy 
In  tha  Ballrana  can  weU  rest  upon  the  mtu- 
tudaa  taken  by  tha  Albanlan-AmerlcMi  paoc 
pie  In  reapect  to  the  laaue  of  communlam 
In  their  homeland,  1^  Albanian  prase  In 
America  has  bean  against  nearly  every  phase 
of  tbe  foreign  programa  at  tha  United  States. 
In  depraoattng  tha  tnutad  States,  the  Al- 
banian  pcaea  had  pralaad  Boaalan  atutudea 
and  aatlona.    Bg  fo^owlas  liMaa  pt^icta^ 
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While  wi  are  not  aoeuslng  theee  editors  of 
being  Cosnnunlata  or  even  pro-Bed  sympa- 
thiaers.  at  the  same  time  we  miist  point  out 
that  all  th  I  familiar  Communist  techniques 
are  used  in  the  editorials  of  Dlelll  and  Lirla — 
dUrtorttons  of  the  facts,  the  advocation  of 
liberal  cauies  or  fronts,  and  great  concern 
for  Ireedoa  i  of  the  preea.  The  frequent  uae 
at  eoaunni  Jatleally  Inured  news  bulletins 
<from  Albs  ala)  tenda  to  give  the  Albanian 
reader  onl^  one  side  of  the  picture  of  tha 
communist  c  occupation  in  Albania. 

The  aveiaga  American  might  well  ask: 
"What  effec  ts  do  the  policies  caressed  by  the 
editors  of  Dleni  and  Llrla  have  upon  the 
thinking  04  the  Albanlan-AmerlcansT'*  The 
answer  wot  M  probably  be  "negligible  to  ttM 
younger  ge  ssratton,  but  very  important  to 
the  older  g  nup  of  Albanians."  It  is  among 
this  latter  gro(q»  that  the  pro-Communlats 
In  all  mlnirlty  communities  have  coiicen- 
trated  thel:  attention.  Tbe  younger  genera- 
tion of  eac  k  minority  group  uae  tha  Amerl- 
ean  press  a  i  a  baala  for  their  political  Ideas. 
Moat  of  the^  elders  use  the  foreign  language 
paeas  for  tU*  basis  of  their  poUtloal  Ideas. 

Another  i  apect  of  the  policy  of  the  papers, 
DleUl  and  :  irla.  la  that  the  Communists  In 
Albania  ca  i  point  out  to  their  reluctant 
supporters  hat  the  Albanian-Americans  be- 
lieve In  tb »  Oommtralst  poaltkm.  This  Is 
only  true  1 1  rsspeet  to  the  alleged  editorial 
opinlona  oi  theee  two  papera,  but  few  Al- 
banians luKiw  this. 

Summari  Ing  the  editorial  polldea  ot  Dlelll 
and  Lirla  from  1946-62,  one  will  And  that 
both  papen  have  been  oonslatent  In  the  fol- 
lowing Instinoea: 

1.  DUagrdemcnt  with  American  foreign 
policy  tow(rd  Albania.  There  to  nothing 
conunuplstl  b  in  such  an  editorial  position. 
However,  a  theite  papers  claim  to  represent 
the  majorlt  r  body  of  <^>tnlon  In  the  Albanian 
conunuolty  they  have  aja  abitgation  to 
ob^  ;tlTBly. 


DielU  and  LIfIa  tew  tto*  doa*  ttda  vtha 
great  najertty  of  the  Albanian  eeaunwUty 
badk  the  TbdUA  Stato  Dq>artment  of  aUto 
In  Ita  attempt  to  break  Communlat  power  in 
Albania.  Dielll  and  Llrla  have  aakad  for 
vhtuaDy  the  same  program  for  Albania  aa 
the  Communist  government  advoeatea  for 
that  stricken  land.  Maanwhlla,  the  maaa  of 
the  Albantan-Aaaerleana.  lad  by  the  Alba- 
nian-American Orthodox  eplaoopaey,  have 
gone  on  record  In  the  form  of  a  congrasatonal 
resolution  that  American  poUclaa  ara  in  the 
best  interest  of  Albaula. 

2.  Vicious  slander  against  all  grotqpa  la 
the  Albanian  community  that  do  not  agree 
with  the  editorial  opinions  of  DIeUl  and 
litrla.  Thla  method  of  inciting  factionalism 
within  the  minority  group  la  a  conaaonly 
uaed  oacnmunlatle  technique.  If  the  editors 
of  these  two  newapapara  are  merely  eq^reaa- 
ing  their  own  indepeiulent  opinions,  they  are 
stiU  weakening  the  unity  so  needed  in  the 
Albanian  community.  Poralgn-language 
newspapers  are  seldom  able  to  support  them- 
selves through  subseilptlen  sataa  or  through 
advertising.  Both  newapapara  accuse  tbe 
other  of  receiving  money  from  tbe  CoBa- 
munlat-dominated  government  In  Tirana. 
Much  evidence  estate  that  there  ia  aooM  out- 
alde  financial  help.  These  mattera  will  be 
fully  investigated  when  the  proposed  hear- 
ings concerning  the  foreign-language  preaa 
open  in  Washington. 

The  attitudes  and  opinlona  of  theee  two 
Altianlan  newspapers  could  be  elarlAed,  If 
these  preaa  crgana  wonid  fairly  avaitaato  tlie 
Communist  record  in  Albania.  If  theae  pa- 
pers are  sincerely  liberal,  they  ahouM  report 
the  brutal  facts  about  the  religious,  social, 
economic,  and  politick  rape  of  Albania  by 
Russian  stooges. 

The  definitely  antl-Commanlat  Albanian 
newspapers  in  America.  Shqtperla  and  Skan- 
derbeu,  do  not  consider  the  puppet  govern- 
ment of  Knver  Hoxa  as  brotheza,  eomradea. 
and  patnota.  Ara  Dlelh  and  Llrla  for  Al- 
bania, or  J\iat  for  the  Oonuauniata?  Tbe 
sincerely  patriotic  Albanians  do  not  want 
a  recanting  by  the  editors  of  DlelU  and  Ltrta. 
They  want  the  truth  about  their  homelaxuL 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  much  Commu- 
nist-Inspired propaganda  has  filtered  into 
America  through  the  foreign-language  preaa. 
The  policies  of  the  two  allegedly  pro-Cora- 
munlst  Albanian  newspapers,  Dlelll  and 
Uria.  are  only  aspects  of  a  great  quest luu 
that  confronts  America  today.  Bow  much 
of  the  foreign-language  preaa  la  Amertna  Is 
under  the  domination  of  subveralve  alemenla 
from  abroad?  Congreaalonal  Inveatlgatora 
are  squarely  facing  this  problem,  and  so  far 
have  offered  the  following  possible  reme- 
dies: 

X.  The  eancdlatlea  ef  aO  aaronrt  rlaw 
mailing  privUegea  for  the  pubttcatlona  of 
Gommuniat-domlnated  coontrlea. 

a.  The  algning  of  antl-Communlat  decla- 
rations by  the  employeea  of  toreign-laa- 
guage  newspapers. 

3.  Tbe  listing  of  all  sourcea  of  Inoome  by 
the  foreign-language  press. 

Theee  and  other  stiggeatlona  are  being 
atodled  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
ooounittee  and  the  Bouse  Un-Amerlean 
Activltiee  Comntittee.  Deaptto  the  danger 
that  faces  the  minority  groups  and  the 
American  people  In  regard  to  communlam. 
it  would  be  wise  to  make  haato  alowly.  Only 
a  small  minority  of  foreign-language  news- 
papers are  under  communistic  domination. 

The  freedoms  of  all  the  patriotic  edtton 
who  have  control  of  the  foreign  language 
preaa  muat  not  be  abridged  for  the  pmpoae 
of  curbing  a  few  aabverslvaa.  Ttotalltarlan 
ntethode  often  have  a  way  of  eorruptlng  thoaa 
who  use  them  for  personal  protactton.  The 
Albanian  foreign-language  press  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule  of  (Teedona. 

In  any  case,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that 
the  forelga-language  preaa  la  as  logical  a  fteld 
foe  InveatigaUon  aa  are  our  achooia  anff  «a^ 
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_  Bollywoodi  tlw  Vhlted  MhUoaa.  the 
foundatlana,  and  youth  and  labor  drolea. 
Theee  periodicals,  drculatlag  among  mln<v- 
tty  groupa.  have  a  rightful  place  la  American 
life  as  long  as  they  do  not  take  advantage 
of  their  poaitlon.  But  we  must  be  sure  to 
guard  the  gate  against  poMlble  Communlat 
Infiltration. 
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BL'i'gNBlON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


ni  THB  BOUBB  OV  BIVRBKNTATHm 

Wednesday.  May  27,  19S3 

"  Ifr.  MULTBR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  can  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
the  following  memorandum  with  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States  Senate  bill 
1M3.  prepared  by  the  eommittee  on 
judicial  selection,  tenure,  and  compensa- 
tion of  the  Amerifcan  Bar  Association: 
B*  UmraB  Statsa  Ssmaxx 
Bnx  laos 


snow  CMT  UBS. 

'  Tlie  purpoee  and  effect  of  S.  lOOS  is  to 
tncraass  the  annual  aalarlaa  of  Members  of 
Oongraaa  and  Judgea  of  United  Stotca  courts, 
and  to  mmke  provision  for  salary  increases, 
ntmt^  at  the  dlaeretlon  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  United  Stotes  attorneys  and  their 
•aalstanta.  The  bill  alao  would  prohibit 
the  private  practice  of  law  by  United 
Stotea  attorneys  and  aaalstant  United  Statea 
attomeya. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  $10,000  In- 
ereaae  In  the  annual  salary  of  each  Member 
of  Congre&a.  Including  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Houae  of  Representatlvee.  The 
present  groes  annual  oomi>ensation  of  theae 
elected  public  aervante  la  $15,000. 

Tbe  bUl  wo\Ud  alao  provide  for  a  $10,000 
Increase  in  the  annual  salary  of  all  United 
Stotes  Judges  (except  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  for  whom  an  increase  of 
$14,600  is  proposed),  the  specific  Increases 
being  as  follows: 

Chief  Jxistlce  of  the  United  Stotes.  from 
$33,600  to   $40,000. 

Associate  Justices.  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  from  $26,000  to  $36,000. 
Circuit  Judges,  from  $17,500  to  $37,600. 
District  Judges,  from  $15,000  to  $36,000. 
Court  of  COalms  Judges,  from  $17,600  to 
$37,600. 

Customs  and  patent  i^ipeals  Judges,  from 
$17,600  to  $37,600. 

Customs  Court  Judgea,  from  $15,000  to 
$38,000. 

Tax  Court  judgea.  from  $16,000  to  $25,- 
000. 

Military  Appeala  Court  Judgea,  from  $17,- 
BOO  to  $37,600. 

The  bill  would  make  a  number  of  changea 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  United  States 
attorney,  including  (1)  increaae  In  com- 
penaatlon;  (3)  elimination  of  a  definite  term 
of  oflloe  and  substitution  therefor  of  an  In- 
definite tenure  by  providing  that  a  United 
Statea  attorney  "shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President":  and  (3)  prohibition 
against  the  practice  of  law  by  United  Statea 
attorneys  outside  of  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties.  The  compensation  of  United 
States  attorneys  and  assistants  and  special 
asaiatanta  la  taken  out  from  imder  the  Classi- 
flcatton  Code  of  1940.  and  authority  is  given 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  fix  the  annual 
aalary  of  United  States  attcM-neys  at  not  leaa 
than  $13,000.  nor  more  than  $20,000.  and 
of  assistant  and  special  assistant  United 
Statea  attorneys  at  not  less  than  $12,000.  nor 


moM  than  $15,000.  The  bill  would  alao  In- 
creaae certain  salaries  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  the  following  amounts:  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  $31,000:  SoUdtor  General, 
and  Aaalstant  Attomeya  General,  $30,000. 

auFvoanwo  laacoaunnjic 
Soma  of  the  reasons  for  the  pasaage  of  S. 
1668.  which  were  brought  out  at  the  hear- 
ing on  this  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  are  aa  followa: 

A.  Conffressional  solorfet 
Senators  and  Bepreaentatlvea  now  receive 

an  annual  salary  of  $12,500.  plus  a  $2,600 
expense  allowance.  The  expense  aUowance 
Is  aubject  to  tooome  taxes,  but  a  1963  act 
allows  Members  of  Congress  to  deduct  up  to 
$$,000  in  computing  their  Federal  Income 
tax  for  Uving  expenaea.  It  Is  estimated  th^t 
the  federal  income  tax  on  1053  Income  paid 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  vtrith  no  other  in- 
come would  be  $1,713,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$13,388  before  State  inctxne  taaaa.  Prior  to 
1089,  salarlea  of  Federal  oAcera  were  not 
subject  to  State  inoome  taxes,  but  a  Fed- 
eral Statute  and  a  United  States  Supreme 
Coiirt  deelston  In  1930  made  them  subject 
to  State  Income  taxes.  During  the  period 
from  1939  to  November  16.  1053,  toe  oflldal 
cost-of-living  index  rose  92  percent — which 
means  that  the  $13,288  balance  remaining 
after  FMeral  income  taxes  (and  before  State 
toeome  taxes)  had  an  actual  purchasing 
power  in  1939  dollars  of  $6^08. 

Senators  and  BepNaentativea  have  many 
extra  expenses  which  are  not  covered  by  any 
expense  allowance,  such  as  maintaining  two 
hmnes  (one  in  their  home  district,  and  an- 
other in  Washington),  campaign  expenses, 
subscriptions  to  newspapers  in  home  dis- 
tricts, and  entertainment  of  constltuenta 
In  Washington.  Present  congressional  sala- 
rlea, after  income  taxes  are  deducted,  are  not 
nearly  enough  to  pay  toese  extra  expenses, 
plus  toe  normal  living  coste  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  his  family.  This  means  that 
a  Senator  or  Representative  must  either  be 
Independently  wealtoy  or  must  find  some 
other  means  of  supplementing  his  Income. 
There  have  been  many  tostances  in  recent 
years  where  skilled,  experienced,  and  highly 
qualified  national  legislators  have  been 
forced  to  leave  toelr  legislative  service  in 
order  to  make  a  living  fcr  themselves  and 
their  dependents.  This  is  not  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  welfare. 

B.  Federal  judicial  talariea 
Federal  Judges'  salarlea  first  became  subject 

to  Federal  and  State  Inoome  taxes  In  1939. 
Therefore,  a  Federal  district  Judge  whose 
aalary  had  been  nontaxable  prior  to  1989,  paid 
a  Federal  inoome  tax  in  1952  of  approximate- 
ly $3,300  on  his  $15,000  salary— leaving  him 
a  net  salary  of  ^>proximately  $11,700 — before 
paying  bis  State  Inoome  taxes.  During  the 
same  period  (1939  to  1962)  toe  cost  of  living 
(as  shown  by  toe  official  Consumer's  Price 
Index),  had  risen  92  percent.  This  means 
that  the  $11,700  remaining,  after  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  had  an  actual  purchasing  power 
of  approximately  $6,060  to  1939  doUars.  The 
result  has  been  (1)  to  cause  financial  hard- 
ships to  many  Federal  Judges,  and  (2)  to 
make  it  difficult  to  get  first-rate  lawyers  to 
accept  appointment  to  the  Federal  bench. 

Several  witnesses  told  of  actiMl  financial 
hardships  of  Federal  Judges,  tocluding  such 
specific  instances  as  (a)  Federal  Judges  hav- 
ing been  forced  to  use  up  all  savings  which 
toey  had  accumulated  prior  to  becoming 
Judgea:  (b)  Federal  Judges  being  forced  to 
teach  night  law  school  and  write  books  and 
magazine  articles  in  order  to  meet  expenses 
caused  by  family  illneas:  (c)  Federal  Judgea 
being  unable  to  provide  aavings  or  insurance 
programs  to  take  care  of  dependenta  to  tha 
event  of  the  Judge's  death:  (d)  two  Inatancea 
where  widows  of  Federal  Judgea  were  left 
pennUess  and  had  to  take  to  roomers  to  sup- 
port toemselves:  (e)  resignation  of  2  Fed- 
eral Judgea  who  went  into  private  practioa 


because  a  jodgeli  aalary  did  not  permit  tbeaa 
to  meet  their  neoeaaary  living  expenses  and 
carry  adaqoato  insuranee  to  protect  their  de- 
pendenta: (f )  offoa  of  a  position  to  private 
practice  to  a  sitting  Judge  at  from  3  to  $ 
timea  his  present  salary — which  the  Judge 
decttoed  to  order  to  oonttoue  his  Federal  Ju- 
dicial career:  and  (g)  offer  to  a  altttog  Fed>- 
eral  Judge  of  an  appointment  to  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York  at  *  aalary  which  is  now 
approximately  twice  toat  of  a  Federal  dla- 
trict  Judge — which  offer  was  declined. 

Unices  Federal  Judicial  salaries  are  sub- 
stantlaUy  salaad.  Federal  Judgea  must  to 
the  mato  be  selected  from  (1)  lawyers  who 
are  Independently  wealthy,  or  (2)  lawyers 
who  have  been  so  tmsucceasful  to  ^ivate 
practice  that  they  cannot  earn  the  equi- 
valent of  a  Federal  jutlgeH  praaant  aalary. 
C.  United  Statea  attorneys'  salaries 
The  prohibition  which  the  bill  contalna 
a^dnst  private  (or  -outside*)  practice  by 
United  Stotea  attorneys  and  their  assistante 
is  to  Une  wito  the  policy  already  established 
by  tbe  Attorney  General.  With  such  a 
change  to  policy,  it  is  Imperative  that  tbe 
present  low  salartaa  of  United  Statea  atto^- 
neya  and  aaalstaata  be  ratard.  If  compe- 
tent and  qualified  lawyera  are  to  be  obtained 
for  theee  in^xtrtant  positions.  The  preaent 
total  aalary  of  United  States  attorneys  la 
$889342.  BO  the  total  net  coet  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  ttneae  proposed  salary  to- 
ereaaes  for  Otalted  Statea  attorneys  would  be 
«  very  small  amount  when  compered  wttb 
the  total  Fed««l  budget. 
D.  Proposed  salary  ivereawea  are  not  toeon- 
siatent  with  general  reduction  of  Federal 
expenditures 

The  current  necessity  of  reductog  Federal 
expenditures  to  order  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  and  reduce  taxes  should  not  toter- 
fere  wito  granttog  theae  long  overdue  salary 
tocreases  to  toese  important  public  servanta 
comprising  two  of  the  three  coordiiuito 
branches  of  toe  Government.  The  net  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  (after  deducttog 
Federal  income  taxee  on  the  salary  to- 
creases) of  the  $10,000  per  year  increases  to 
all  Senators,  Representatives  and  Fedtfal 
Judges,  would  be  approximately  $5,878,000 
($3,638,000  for  congressional  salary  to-' 
creases— $2,240,000  for  Judicial  salary  to- 
creases). The  total  Federal  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  which  was  recommended  to 
the  83d  Congress  when  it  convened  was  $78 
billion.  Therefore,  the  net  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  entire  proposed  to* 
creases  for  all  Senators,  Representatives,  Fed- 
eral Judges  and  United  States  attomeya 
would  be  substantially  less  than  1 /100th  of 
1  pCTcent  of  toe  proposed  annual  budget. 

When  the  Importance  to  the  Nation  of  the 
serrices  performed,  and  the  matters  handled 
by  Congress  and  toe  Federal  courta  Is  con- 
sidered, this  seems  to  be  a  very  small  price 
to  pay  to  order  to^give  toese  Important 
public  servanta  a  salary  which  bears  some 
decent  relationship  to  toe  re^mnslbllities  of 
toe  ofBce — a  salary  which  would  place  toeae 
Federal  officials  to  a  position  to  face  their 
many  vital  public  problems  wltoout  betog 
worried  about  personal  financial  hardship  to 
themselves  and  their  famillea.  It  Is  false 
economy  not  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  toe 
Members  of  toese  two  Important  coordinate 
branches  of  toe  national  Government. 

This  was  recogniaed  by  toe  Hoover  Com- 
mission, which,  to  ita  1949  report,  recom- 
mended toat  to  order  to  strengtoen  the 
whole  Government  structure,  salaries  of  toe 
major  members  of  the  executive  Ivanch,  and 
aalarles  of  toe  Members  of  toe  leglaUtlve  and 
Judicial  branches  should  be  tocreased — thla 
rec<»nmendation  having  been  made  despite 
toe  fact  toat  one  of  the  mato  objectives  of 
toe  Hoover  commission  was  to  effect  econo- 
mies to  toe  operaUon  of  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment.  Following  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion report.  Congress  In  1949  granted  toe 
tocrtnnta  to  talarttt  to  the  executive  branch. 
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HON.  JOm  JARttAN 

or  OXLAHOKA 

IR  TBKBOUSB  Of  UMPBMBBITATtVtS 

ThMndmv.  JiOw  t,  JfSJ 


Mr.JARMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 

I.    a    dtetlacttlabed    OUiaioBaaik    mm! 

)  BonoraUe  Paul  A.  Watter, 

I  am  pmkl  to  aj.  It  a  eenetit- 

^«Knt  of  the  tougrearional  dlstrtet  ttuit 

I  represent,  eompleted  nearly  19  years 

of  service  as  a  monber  of  the  Federal 

WUh  his  xetiresiMit.  the  FCC  loacs  Its 
most  ezpevtcDoed  member,  and  the  pa^ 
lie  loses  one  of  its  finest  chamiilODS  In 


m  B  career  of  fftal  Watter  has  been 
a  stc  cy  of  onttti&ff  and  unsdfltdi  public 
senri »  In  vhlcix  I  feel  sure  that  every 
OUa  MMoan  shares  a  feeling  of  pride. 

As  a  member  of  the  Corporation  Com- 
mlss  on  of  Oklahoma,  Paul  Walker 
servi  d  tot  many  years  with  honor  and 
dlsti  )ctk>n.  He  fought  the  fight  of  the 
peoile  and  won  advancement  to  the 
in  the  early  months  of  the  Roose- 
Mtministration. 
B  an  FCC  member,  and  as  Its  chair- 
be  was  the  champion  of  many  pub- 
lic e  mses.  Chief  amcmg  these  has  been 
his  X  Bfailing  siviport  of  educational  tele- 
Tlsloi,  with  its  great  potential  for  ad- 
vane  ement  in  the  field  of  education. 

Di  ring  his  entire  career  there  has 
neve  r  been  a  suggestion  of  impropriety 
or  d  Aonor. 

11  e  name  of  Patd  Wafter  has  become 
ayno  lymous  with  Ihtegrity,  with  consci- 
entk  us  performance  of  duty,  ai^  with 
hoDoraUe  sendee  to  his  Oovemment 

ml  ai^  day  and  era.  it  is  refreshing 
to  ODserve  tiiat  kind  of  record  in  our 
Gov<  mment.  and  it  Is  a  privilege  and  a 
pleaj  ure  tosalute  the  man  who  has  made 
such  a  recant 

In  that  spirit  and  on  b^alf  of  our 
Oklapoma  driegatlen  in  Coogreas  I  wel- 
comi  ^^  opportonitar  to  salute  Oklao 


>j> 


iiuxi  at  Bf3ku.. 


homa*B  (Bstlnguiihed  paMte 
Paul  A.  Walker,  and  to  place  in  the  Rsc- 
CRD  a  copy  of  the  scroll  presented  to  him 
by  ooikagucs  in  the  FCC: 

This  aeroU  oomnwmoratM  the  retlremctl 
of  •  beloved  MaocUte  wbo  haa  prdveff  unfail- 
ing In  bla  loz»lt;jj£,.the^ubUe  trust  and  Ui 
his  aympathy  MuTunderataniflng  of  hla  fel- 
low man.  .     ,  „  . 

Aa  the  <mly  ■MMaliaii  ef  Iba  Federal  CSom- 
mxinicatlons  ComaalaalMt  to  aenre  from  its 
creatkm  la  >0a«  tu«M^  tft»  f  faaaw>>  0»mmla- 
Bioner  Walker  fias  j^ecome  tbi  symbol  of 
the  manifold  achievements  In  the  develop- 
meiii  abir  Mg\m«>a  ^  ee^mlsUKtions 
which  have  marked  Ids  years  of  iel^oe. 
Commissioner  WUkeT  hav  toet  the  dlfllcvat, 
and  highly  si'Mitinteiiial,.  jjciMmiw  :  wtalch 
beset  the  Cominlaslon  wltlx  steadfsrt  oourage. 
with  viston.  and  wtth  bunlUty. 

He  has  lirougM  Uy  his  aAse  a  warmth,  a 
sincerity,  and  a  fundamental  mnee  of  falv- 
neas  which  have  earned  him  the  respect  and 
affection  of  an  who  haw  known  Um.    In  Ms 

sloa,  be  met  tke  mwltlteriawi  peeblema  eC 
a  r^jOdly  growing  enmmnnlratlene  Indwrtiy 
with  eharanterlsUc  vtger  and  coun^p. 

The  success  or  f  aUtire  of  a  democracy  raeta 
upon  the  wtedom,  lirlegrtty  and  tfwMloB  of 
the  officers  of  OownmeBt.  80  long  as  the 
American  paopl*  are  awad  by  men  such  as 
Paul  Atlee  Walker,  the  vitality  U  out  feraa 
of  government  la  saauiML  rt 
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or  UTAH 

IK  TBB  HOU8S  OF  RKPaKSKNTATlVEB 
Thursday,  July  2, 1953 

llr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  the  West  sn  noted  for  our  hoqi>i- 
talltsr.  But  oecaskmaUy  this  hoepitaUtj 
is  stretched  almost  to  the  breaking  point 
The  Tisitors  who  do  most  to  bring  about 
this  conflict  with  our  traditional  "wel- 
come stranger."  are  those  who  zip 
through  our  State,  become  experts  on  oiu: 
scenic  and  economic  resources,  and  leave 
with  the  admonition.  "Do  not  touch  any- 
thing until  we  get  backL"  Some  peopta 
in  my  State  call  them  scenic  carpettMg- 
gers.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  members  of  We-Must- 
Protect-the-West-Prom-Itself  Club  is 
going  to  take  another  look.  This  is  in 
ken^ng  with  high  journalistic  standard* 
and  we  hope  he  has  a  iMtxfltable  and  in- 
formative trip  through  the  woaoderful 
scenic  country  we.  who  know  it  best, 
would  like  to  open  up  for  the  enjoyment 
not  only  of  ourselves  but  of  visitors  from 
throughout  the  Nation.         .,  ;     | 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  ttiOmrtag  eitt- 
torlal  upcm  this  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  Deseret  Newa-Tetegram.  Salt  Lake 
dty^  evening  newspaper: 

10.  DeVotd  His  A  Look   '*^^^-^'^. 

A  not*  from  Vernal  sajm  tbat  Bernard 
D*Voto  haa  mada  reaervaUona  for  a  boat  trip 
down  the  Gb'ean  River  thla  sununer.  and 
the  fizak  conunent  that  cornea  to  mlo^Ja 
that  it'a  about  time.  .Ul.:.-. 

Mr.  DeVoto  has  won  conalderable  note  aa  a 
popular  writer  of  weatem  history.  He  haa 
won  somewhat  more  dubious  fame  aa  a 
leader  of  the  ill-informed,  misgoiided.  and 
mawkishly  sentimental  group  of  wo\ild-be 
oonsanrationiats  who  have  raised  a  public 
furore  over  the  building  of  Kcbo  Park  Dam. 
on  the  Green  Biver. 

V7e  have  not  been  Informed  whether  Ifr. 
DeVoto  plans  to  run  that  particular  part 
of  the  river  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
dam.  Probably  not.  The  regular  Green 
RivOT  boat  trlpa  are  from  Jensen  on  down- 
stream; the  Flaming  Gorge  and  Echo  Park 
sections  are  too  inaccesaible  and  dangerous 
for  other  than  the  most  skilled  boatmen. 
They  are  rarely  seen,  by  man. 

The  eastern  writers  who  have  been  raising 
such  a  fuss  over  the  damsitee  might  be 
sacuaed  on  the  basis  of  ignorance  for  their 
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reftml  to  racognin  ttiat  the  dams  would 
greatly  enhance  the  recreational  value  of 
thoae  q>lendld  canyons  at  the  Utah- 
Wyoming-CXdorado  border.  But  with  Mr. 
DeVoto  it'a  different.  He  used  to  live  in 
Utah  and — la  view  of  all  he's  written  about 
it— ought  to  know  aomething  about  the 
Col<nrado  River  project. 

We  hope  he  gets  a  look,  at  last,  at  tlda 
bit  of  Utah  about  which  he  has  helped  atir 
up  such  an  unnecessary  public  controversy. 
And  we  hope  he  {H-oves  to  be  of  bigger  stat- 
iire  and  more  open  mind  than  the  Congress- 
man who  emerged  from  a  long  hearing  and 
announced  to  the  presa:  "Boys,  I've  heard  all 
the  evidence  and  I'm  proud  to  aay  I  coma 
out  with  my  prejudices  unshaken." 


TW  Koma  Airlift 


SJeiEBBHOtl  OF  REMARKS 

IK)k  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

HI  m  BOUSS  OF  RXPBXSDITAT1VX8 
Thursday,  July  2,  1953 

lit.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undw 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D,  I  wi^  to  include  an  article  from 
the  June  22  edition  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  concerning  four  Pennsyl- 
vanians  who  participated  in  the  civilian 
S^rean  airlift  Capt.  James  E.  Abra- 
ham, pilot  of  one  of  the  first  planes  to 
make  the  trip,  is  from  Uniontown.  Pa., 
as  is  Nancy  Boyle,  who  served  as  stew- 
ardess. Another  constituent  of  mine. 
Norma  Jean  Gasklll,  of  North  Charleroi. 
Pa.,  also  served  as  stewardess.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  constituents  and  the  part 
ttiey  played  in  the  critical  Pacific  air- 
lift. For  further  details  concerning  the 
Korean  airlift,  which  heretofore  have 
been  secret,  I  indude  the  following  re- 
lease which  was  Issued  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways  on  Monday,  June  29: 

[Ftom  the  PHtsburgli  Port-Oaaette  of 
June  22,  1953] 

FOTTS  Disnocr  Paasoits  Wouc  KoaxAir  An- 
urr — PrrrsBUKOB,  Uwiontowk,  Nobth 
CHABLiaor  BrwmuattusKa  am  UmrarrowM 

PnXTTOM  RUK 

A  yooBg  Pittsbor^  woman  and  three 
other  persons  from  this  district  are  among 
the  veterans  of  a  heretofore  secret  civilian 
airlift  running  directly  to  the  battlsAalda  of 
Korea. 

The  Military  Air  Traaaport  Service  haa 
disclosed  that  c^tnnr)j>r«»i»i  airlinaa  have  been 
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uaiijlug  jct  flgfater  crews,  whole  Wood,  clos- 
ing, aircraft  engines,  and  other  essentials  to 
American  and  U.  N.  troops  since  the  Invasloii 
of  Soath  Korea  3  years  ago. 

vaart  rom  jamcsxowjt  V 

Capt.  James  B.  Abraham,  of  Uniontown, 
was  a  pUot  of  Pan  American's  Clipper  Ar- 
gonaut, one  of  the  first  planes  to  make  the 
trip.  It  was  loaded  mostly  with  flashlight 
batteries  urgently  needed  to  Are  baaookaa 
trying  to  stop  Red  tanks. 

The  Pittsburgh  girl  who  has  been  partlc^' 
patkig  la  Martha.  Loecker.  of  2040  Forbes 
Street.     Oakland,    a    atewardeas    for    Paig^ 


American. 


T^fo  other  district  women  have  idso  becif 
sowing  as  stewardesses  with  Pan  American. 
They  are  Norma  Jean  Qasklll,  of  437  Fourth 
Street,  North  Charleroi,  and  Nancy  Boyle, 
Uniontown. 

As  one  of  the  chief  carriers  in  contract 
with  the  MAT,  Pan  American  alone  haa 
made  2300  Pacific  crossings  to  deliver  to 
Korea  a  total  of  104,000  passengers,  20  mU- 
Ilon  potmds  of  cargo  and  &  million  potui4i 
of  soldier  mall.  T" 


[Pan  Amertean  World  Airways  releaael 

MATS  Lara  Skcsbct  Orv  Nation's  Btow^ 
Lofx  or  Axa  Dxvsmbb  ^« 

Tukrm  Aa  Fobob  Bmb.  Gaur..  June  19.— 
The  Military  Air  Ttmnaport  Servlee  is  lifting 
the  secrecy  off  the  nation's  second  line  d. 
air  defense. 

BokUer  m;^  and  whote  blood.  Jet  flg^tar 
crewB  and  major  generala.  stael-helmetad 
OX'S  and  VIPs  of  the  entertainment  world, 
winter  clothing  and  aircraft  enftoes — ^theae 
are  soaae  at  the  routine  eatgoee  of  the  might- 
iest civil  alrhft  in  history  whitiH  tomorrow 
is  8  years  old. 

Not  so  routine  was  Operation  Fox  Peter, 
a  pioneering  flight  of  the  Air  Force's  Strata- 
gic  Air  Conunand  which  proved  that  Its 
fighter  forces  could  be  deployed  on  a  global 
basis  not  In  weeks  and  months  but  in  a 
matter  of  days  and  hours. 

But  "Fox  Peter"  is  only  part  of  the  larger 
picture.  The  flgiu«s  speak  for  themselvea. 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  one  of  the  air- 
lift's prime  contractors,  and  other  airlines 
which  are  PAA's  subcontractors,  have  flown 
32  million  miles  and  2300  Paciflc  croesinga 
to  deliver  to  Korea  104,000  passengers,  20  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cargo,  including  a  milllen 
and  a  half  pounds  of  blood  and  8  million 
pounds  of  soldlor  mall. 

mXRBa   WIMUB  BSRiOTSD 

In  "Fox  Peter,"  for  "Flghtera.  Pacific,* 
alone  the  civil  airlift,  moved  the  entire  81st 
Fighter  tacxsrt  Wing,  including  its  spare  en- 
gines, ground  personnel,  tools,  and  even  its 
records  by  air  from  Albany,  Oa.,  9.000  miles 
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acroM  the  United  States  and  the  Paciflc.  In 
a  (ew  <Xa.jB  It  was  fighting  In  Korea. 

Three  months  Uter  the  entire  operation 
was  repeated  when  this  wing  was  brought 
back  and  replaced  by  th«  27th  Wing  from 
Texas. 

As  in  World  War  n,  when  PAA  delivered 
badly  needed  shell  fuses  across  the  Atlantic 
and  Africa  to  help  Field  ICarshall  Mont- 
gomery at  E  Alameln,  so  in  the  Korean  war 
crises  showed  the  airlift  at  its  best. 

One  of  these  came  when  the  U.  N.  forces 
hard  pressed  by  Red  armor,  were  retiring 
toward  Pusan.  At  Travis  Air  Force  Base, 
west-coast  terminal  for  the  airlift,  a  Pan 
Amwican  Clipper  one  evening  was  ordered 
to  taxi  to  the  "secvirity  area"'  where  highly 
classified  cargo  was  stored.  The  Clipper  was 
loaded  in  secrecy  and  took  off. 

Forty-eight  hoxirs  later  newly  developed 
6-lnch  rockets  carried  in  the  hold  of  the 
Clipper  were  knocking  out  Commiinist  tanks. 
StiU-secret  electronic  equipment,  tiny  bat- 
teries to  fire  the  bazookas,  medical  supplies, 
neatly  packaged  folding  rcxiio  masts,  and  a 
bewildering  variety  of  other  special  equip- 
ment that  could  not  wait  for  the  long  sea 
voyage  have  helped  to  keep  our  troops 
•fustest  with  the  best." 

at    RXACTTOirS 

At  one  period  the  Clippers  and  other  air- 
lift planes  were  crowded  with  steel-helmeted. 
rifle-toting  combat  troops  and  much-needed 
specialists.  PAA  crews  have  lasting  mem- 
ories of  those  days  and  of  the  "passengers" 
they  served. 

•"They  were  so  young,**  one  PAA  stewardess 
recalls,  "so  young  and  so  tense.  You  could 
^tell  how  tense  they  were  by  the  amoxint  of 
coffee  they  drank.  On  the  first  few  tri{)s 
they  drank  up  all  the  coSee  aboard  in  about 
6  hours.  After  that  we  put  extra  thermos 
Jugs  aboard  so  there  would  be  coffee  to  spare. 

"There  was  another  way  to  tell  how  tense 
those  boys  were."  she  says.  "You'd  walk  up 
and  down  the  aisle  at  night  and  see  them  sit- 
ting there  in  the  darkened  cabin  with  their 
eyes  wide  open." 

Some  didn't  take  long  to  come  back.  This 
stewardess  says  that  on  one  flight  back  from 
Japan,  a  flight  of  ambulatory  wounded,  "one 
soldier,  woiuided  by  shrapnel,  looked  up  at 
me  and  said,  'Don't  you  remember  me?  I 
flew  out  with  you  Just  a  month  ago.'  " 

Three  years  later  another  Pan  American 
stewardess  reports  reactions  that  offer  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  early,  critical  days  of 
the  fighting.  "The  boys  seem  very  relaxed," 
she  says,  "but  (as  an  afterthought)  they  do 
drink  an  awful  lot  of  coffee." 

On  a  recent  retiun  flight  she  had  a  load  of 
Jet  pilots  going  home  on  30-day  leave — 
young  fellows  who  spent  most  of  their  time 
Joshing  her  about  the  way  the  big  DC-4  was 
poking  along,  after  the  600  miles  per  hour 
they  had  been  used  to.  But  on  her  next  trip 
out  the  same  stewardess  had  as  passengers 
another  group  of  Jet  pilots  who  had  used  up 
their  leaves  and  were  flying  back  to  the  fight- 
ing front — and  the  MIO-15's.  "They  were 
quite  different."  she  said,  "sort  of  subdued 
after  the  others." 

asn^iTAST,  nrovsTiT  coopiaATs 
Three  years  of  the  airlift  have  shown, 
among  other  things,  that  a  smooth-working' 
relationship  between  the  military  forces  and 
private  Industry,  as  represented  by  the  com- 
mercial airlines,  can  be  accomplished  quickly 
and  efficiently.  The  highly  competitive  air- 
lines submerged  rivalries  and  work  together 
as  a  team. 

Put  in  overall  charge  of  PAA's  airlift  op- 
eration was  Adm.  John  H.  Towers,  naval 
aviator  No.  1,  former  commander  In  chief  of 
the  Paciflc  Ocean  area  who  retired  in  1948 
to  become  a  Pan-Am  vice  president. 

Typical  of  the  cooperation  between  mili- 
tary and  civil  aviation  in  this  airlift  opera- 
tion was  the  ap^^.zitment  of  Henry  C.  Kris- 
tofferson,  a  veteran  Pan-Am  pilot  and  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  as  com- 
mander of  the  West  Coast  Airlift  Task  Force 
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TKX    UXLXTT    TLEXT 

Whed  the  Korean  war  broke  out.  MATS, 
with  wdrldwlde  cozmnitments  anA  a  skele- 
tonized fleet  of  aircraft,  turned  to  the  com- 
mercial airlines.  As  already  noted.  Pan 
Americtn  moved  In  immediately  without 
waiting  for  drawn  up  contracts  from  MATS, 
dlspatcliing  the  Clipper  Argonaut  to  Japan 
Just  4  c  ays  after  the  invasion  of  South  Ko- 
rea. T  len  it  began  assembling  a  fleet  of 
airplanes  from  Its  own  clippers  and  from 
six  domestic  and  International  airlines — a 
fleet  laiger  in  Itself  than  that  operated  by 
all  but  the  biggest  international  airlines. 
Its  subcontractors  were  Panagra,  American, 
Eastern 

At  Trbvis,  even  now,  the  observer  is  con- 
fronted by  a  bewildering  array  of  uniforms. 
Personr  el  of  the  United  States  Army.  Air 
Force.  Havy,  and  Marines  constitute  nearly 
98  perc4  nt  of  the  average  of  5.000  passengers 
carried  monthly,  but  on  an  ordinary  day  the 
unlforrr  s  of  many  other  nations  will  be  rep- 
resented, as  military  men  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  Thailand. 
Indochliia,  and  other  countries  Included  in 
the  military  defense  assistance  program  in 
the  Pacific,  come  and  go. 
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there  any  shortage  of  VU^s.     On  an 
of  twice  a  month  USO  troupes  in- 
many  of  the  big  names  of  the  en- 
world  are  airlifted  to  Japan  on 
to  entertain  the  fighting  men  in 
^nd  the  names  of  many  jet  aces  who 
glory   in   Mlg   Alley   appear  fre- 
on  incoming  passenger  manifests, 
busy  is  the  Travis  cargo  terml- 
servlce  and  civilian  crews  handle 
of  450  tons  of  outgoing  cargo  and 
of  westbound  mail  per  month.    Air- 
both  Jet  and  piston  types,  go 
>acked  in  huge  steel  "cans."    Engine 
parts  are  in  smaller  containers, 
includes   a  great   deal   of   elec- 
^ulpment.     Weapons  and  ammunl- 
moved  less  frequently   than   they 
rears  ago,  but  each  plane  load  con- 
supplies.     And  bales  of  cloth» 
regiilar  part  of  the  cargoes. 
30,  the  third  anniversary  of  Its 
flight,  PAA's   Clipper  Argonaut 
to  leave  Tokyo  for  still  an- 
back  to  America  carrying  military 
Its  original  crew,  headed  up  by 
James  E.  Abraham,  who  halls  from 
,  Pa.,  is  now  flying  PAA's  regular 
Alaska  routes.     But  the  Argonaut, 
^f ter  a  famous  sailing  clipper  which 
enough — In  the  China  tea 
carries  on. 
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ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  rSNIf  STLVAJTIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  IHODES  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord.  I 
include  herewith  an  article  by  James  L. 
McDevltt.  director  of  Labor's  League  for 
PoliUcal  Education.  Mr.  McDevitfs 
message  pertains  to  the  record  of  the 
present  administration  and  was  pub- 
lished in  American  Federation  of  Labor 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation: 

What  ADMiNisraATioM? 
^t-^ ',        (By  James  L.  McDevltt)       ^'^oxJ 

President  Elsenhower  was  elected  partly 
because  of  the  belief  that  he  was  a  great 
administrator  who  could  unite  our  country 
in  peace  and  prosperity.  Unfortunately  up 
to  this  hour  the  record  fails  to  indicate  any 
success  in  that  direction.  Therefore  we 
should  ask  what  has  gone  wrong  and  raise 
our  voices  in  the  hope  that  the  President 
and  his  Ueutenants  will  do  something  to  get 
the  ship  of  state  back  on  a  steady  course. 
There  can  be  no  satisfaction  for  any  of  us 
in  saying  "I  told  you  so"  since  we  are  all  In 
the  same  ship. 

Last  month  I  reported  what  seemed  to  be 
a  trend  to  appoint  top  Government  ofllcials 
who  are  opposed  to  the  particular  laws  which 
they  are  charged  with  carrying  out.  Not 
only  has  Elsenhower's  relationship  with  Con- 
gress gone  from  bad  to  worse,  but  the  tend- 
ency to  make  sweeping  changes  affecting 
every  citizen  by  administrative  action  has 
continued. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Douglas  McKsy  has 
given  another  push  to  the  new  give-away 
program  by  recommending  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  get  rid  of  its  28  synthetic  rubber  planta 
which  the  taxpayers  have  kept  on  a  stand- 
by basis  in  case  rubber  from  Asia  is  cut  oil 
again.  Considering  the  sudden  drive  of  the 
Reds  into  Laos,  which  is  at  the  door  of  the 
rubber-rich  Malayan  Peninsula,  It  seems  that 
Secretai  y  McKay's  timing  was  bad.  Any  tax- 
payer who  remembers  the  tire  shortage  after 
the  Japanese  captured  southeast  Asia  shouki 
be  alarmed  by  McKay's  actiona. 

Mrs.  Hobby,  the  new  Secretary  of  Health, 
Welfare,  and  Education,  started  her  cabinet 
career  by  appointing  an  advisory  committee 
on  social  security  made  up  of  six  members. 
Four  of  the  six  turned  out  to  be  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  Social  Insur- 
ance Committee  which  has  recommended 
abolishing  social  security,  dividing  up  the 
$17  billion  trust  fund  and  rettiming  to  the 
old  charity  system.  After  protests  were  made, 
she  expanded  her  committee  to  add  A.  F.  of  I*, 
and  CIO  representatives.  Now  she  Is  in  hot 
water  again  over  the  deal  which  was  made 
with  the  American  Medical  Association  In 
order  to  get  AMA  support  for  the  new 
Cabinet  position.  The  deal  was  that  an 
AMA  spokesman  be  made  a  special  assistant 
In  the  Department  with  power  to  pass  on 
all  matters  affecting  medicine.  As  a  result, 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  AMA  was  very  appar- 
ent in  Mrs.  Hobby's  appropriation  requests. 
She  asked  that  the  appropriations  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  be  cut  more  drastically 
than  for  any  other  agency  In  her  Depart- 
ment. This  means  reduced  medical  research 
and  the  dosing  of  at  least  three  hospitals. 
But  much  more  serious  was  her  request  to 
eliminate  the  entire  mass  X-ray  program  for 
the  detection  of  tuberculosis,  a  service  widely 
used  by  millions  of  Americans. 

Defense  Secretary  Charles  Wilson  startled 
even  his  best  friends  when  he  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  "what's  good  for 
General  Moto-s  is  good  for  the  country." 
However,  nobody  took  him  seriously  until 
he  unveiled  his  Wilson  plan  to  narrow  the 
defense  basis.  In  plain  English  what  Wil- 
son proposes  is  that  all  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  for  military  equipment  and  ammuni- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  biggest  manu- 
factiu-ers.  Wilson's  contention  is  that 
spreading  the  orders  around  among  the 
smaller  companies  Is  Inefllcient.  Since  Gen- 
eral Motors  Is  the  biggest  defense  manu- 
facturer, my  reaction  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  la 
doing   a  little   wishful   thinking   out   loud. 
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The  Wall  Street  Jotimal  was  one  of  the  few 
newspapers  to  print  the  ofBclsa  record  that 
only  14  percent  of  the  defense  orders  and 
aubcontracts    are    now    being    handled    by 

^  amaller  Independent  companies.  It  looks 
like  Mr.  Wilson's  slogan  should  be  changed 
to  read  "nothing  Is  too  good  for  General 
Motors." 

There  Is  one  Klaenhower  policy  which  Is 
now  emerging  that  Is  potentially  much  more 
dangerous  to  this  country  than  any  of  the 
others.     This   Is   the    'hard   dollar"    policy 

.'lielng  carried  out  without  any  action  by 
Congress  whatsoever.  lOsenhower  has  turned 
over  the  credit  and  Idterest  rate  policy  of 
this  cotmtry  to  the  big  New  Tork  bankers 
Jtist  as  his  Republican  predecessors  did  In 
the  twenties  with  such  disastrous  results. 
There  is  nothing  so  artiflcially  and  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  Government  as 
bank  credit  and  interest  rates.  Under  Elaen- 
liower,  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  are  carrying  out  a  de- 
liberate policy  to  dampen  the  boom  and 
cause  deflation.  As  one  business  publication 
■aid  here  recently,  they  hope  to  do  this  with- 
out causing  more  than  5  million  unemployed. 
The  "hard  dollar'*  policy  means  making 
dollars  hard  to  get.  By  raising  Interest  rates 
and  shrinking  bank  reserves  so  banks  cant 
lend  money  to  business,  economic  activity 
can  be  cut  down.  That  forces  new  competi- 
tive business  into  bankruptcy,  and  less  busi- 
ness means  fewer  Jobs.  Fewer  Jobs  mean 
more  men  standing  In  line  at  the  employ- 
ment window  and  more  "labor  discipline." 
More  of  the  newspapers  have  failed  to  catch 
on  to  whMt  Is  going  on,  but  the  flnanclal 
papers  are  all  giving  an  aoctirate  blow-by- 
blow  description  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened without  Congress  so  much  as  taking 
a  vote. 

Roosevelt  financed  the  war  debt  for  2  per- 
cent. Now  Randolph  Burgess,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  formerly  head  of 
National  City  Bank  In  New  Tork.  is  shifting 
the  debt  over  to  30-year  bonds  at  3V4  per- 
cent, the  highest  rate  since  1934.  Needless 
to  say,  this  Is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
billions  in  order  to  carry  the  national  debt, 
but  that  Is  the  least  damage  done.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  raising  the  Government 
bond  rate  was  to  start  raises  all  along  the 
line  on  every  kind  of  private  loan.  Business 
loans  are  up  to  sy^  percent,  which  makes 
every  businessman  think  twice  before  ex- 
panding. Mortgage  rates  are  on  their  way 
up.  An  Increase  of  1  percent  would  cost  the 
average  home  buyer  an  extra  $10  per  month 
for  35  years  to  buy  his  home.  School  bond 
rates  have  gone  up  and  will  cost  us  all  more 
In  taxes  for  less  schools.  The  rate  that 
farmers  mtist  pay  on  commodity  credit  loaiu 
has  already  been  Jtunped  up.  Automobile 
loans  are  now  up  to  la  percent  on  2-year 
loans.  Mr.  Burgess  piously  tells  xa  that  this 
was  necessary  to  halt  inflation.  But  In 
truth  "Dr."  Burgess  has  prescribed  a  pill  to 
be  taken  after  meals  for  30  years  in  order  to 
cure  a  temporary  Indisposition. 

Working  hand  In  ^ove  with  Mr.  Btirgeas 
Is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  has  the 
power  to  shrink  the  amount  of  credit  which 
banks  have  to  lend.  By  shrinking  the 
amount  of  credit  available  for  normal  busi- 
ness operations  and  by  knocking  out  the 
RFC,  the  home  loan  and  the  farm  loan 
agencies  of  the  Government,  life  and  death 
power  over  industry  Is  again  being  returned 
to  the  Wall  Street  barons  whose  wings  were 
dipped  by  Roosevelt.    The  WaU  Street  Joiir- 

~  nal  carried  a  front  page  story  on  AprU  22 
with  the  headline  "Business  Borrowers  Find 
Lender  Reluctance  In  Big  New  Tork  Mart." 
The  Jotirnal  pointed  out  that  "21  major 
New  Tork  banks  account  for  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  aU  loatu  by  commercial  banks  In 
this  cotmtry."  The  article  quoted  one  bank- 
er as  saying,  "We're  so  short  of  ftmds  we 
have  to  raUon  them  out  where  it  will  do  us 
the  most  good."  That  means  refusUig  loans 
to  new  competitive  businesses  and  taking 
care  of  the  old  companies  with  whom  the 


banks  have  friendly  ties  often  Including  in- 
terlocking directorates.  Any  way  you  look 
at  It.  the  Elsenhower  i>oUey  will  htirt  tba 
personal  prosperity  of  every  one  of  us.  Be- 
stricted  credit  and  higher  interest  rates 
mean  higher  taxes,  higher  home  costs,  higher 
personal  loan  rates  and  less  consimier  buy- 
ing. It  means  less  business  activity  by  old 
businesses  and  possibly  no  activity  by  new 
businesses.  Less  business  means  fewer  Joba. 
And  that  means  unemployment  and  weaker 
union  bargaining  strength. 

Elsenhower's  brain  trusters  from  WaU 
Street  say  they  Just  want  to  squeeze  out  the 
inefllcient  btisinesses  and  farmers  and  relieve 
the  tight  employment  situation.  But  the 
bankers  tried  this  same  thing  In  1920,  1929 
and  in  1937.  Bach  time  they  squeezed  too 
hard  and  relieved  several  million  farmers, 
businessmen  and  working  people  of  their 
livelihood. 

There  are  the  facts.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  voices  of  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  will  be  heard  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  time.  For  I  am  stne  that  he 
was  completely  honest  and  sincere  when 
he  told  the  voters  last  November  that  he 
wanted  to  be  fair  to  everyone. 


Hok-Waiawrirlrt  Polk 


Tbe  Roscnberf  FuBeral 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   KKW  JC8SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVBB 

Thursday.  July  2. 19Si 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  nothing  harder  for  the  American 
public  to  take  than  the  public  display  in 
connection  with  the  funeral  services  for 
the  atomic-bomb  spies.  To  the  disgust 
of  our  loyal  citiaens,  the  Ck>mmunists 
were  permitted  to  hippodrome  the  enti^ 
affair,  seeking  to  martyrize  their  adher- 
ents. Such  scenes  should  not  be  permit- 
ted again. 

New  Jersey  has  on  the  statute  books 
a  law  that  prevents  such  spectacles,  and 
I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
Members  from  other  States  who  might 
desire  their  State  to  be  similarly  protect- 
ed. The  New  Jersey  law  states  that  any- 
one who  "exposes  to  public  view"  the 
body  of  a  person  who  "has  suffered  the 
death  penalty  anywhere  within  the 
United  States"  or  "holds  a  public  funeral 
in  connection  with  the  burial  of  such 
body"  commits  a  misdemeanor. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  in  the  Appendix  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Herald-News,  published 
in  Passaic.  N.  J.,  dated  June  22. 1953: 
It  Couldw't  HAPwar  Hiaa 

Say  this  for  our  SUte — the  public  display 
of  the  bodies  of  the  atom-bomb  spies  and 
the  public  fxmeral,  with  an  emotional  mob 
In  attendance,  could  not  have  happened  In 
New  Jersey. 

Our  law  rightfully  places  such  exhibitions 
In  the  category  of  "Indecency  and  obscenity." 
It  says  that  anyone  who  "exposes  to  public 
view"  the  body  of  a  person  who  "has  suffered 
the  death  penalty  anywhere  within  the 
United  SUtes"  or  "holds  a  public  funeral  In 
oonnecUon  with  the  burial  of  such  body" 
commits  a  misdemeanor.  

Only  relatives  and  ofltclatlng  clergymen 
may  be  present. 

The  scenes  In  New  Tork,  with  the  bodies 
on  pubUc  view,  attended  by  an  "honor 
gtuutl,"  and  the  fun^ftlr  whipping  up  mob 
emotions,  were  a  dlsgra<*  to  a  great  SUta. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUPOKMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Wash- 
ington Report,  under  date  of  June  28,  by 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  discusses  the  public- 
opinion  polls  recently  conducted  by  our 
distinguished  colleagues  Representative 
Joseph  Holt,  of  California,  and  Repre- 
sentative STinrVKSAKT  Wainwught,  of 
New  York. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
bring  the  Important  information  ob- 
tained by  these  gentlemen  to  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  inserting  Mr.  Lewis' 
report  In  our  Rkcoro  at  this  point: 

Wasrinoton  Rkpobt 
(By  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.) 

AM    PfUCHTKUmo    POLX. 

Washimoton,  June  28. — Congress  and  the 
White  House  had  handed  to  them  recently 
the  results  of  two  polls,  conducted  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  country,  but  strikingly 
similar  in  outcome.  Using  almost  Identical 
questions,  two  Congressmen,  Jox  Holt,  of 
California,  and  Stutvxsakt  WAUrwaioHT, 
of  New  Tork,  both  Republicans,  sought  the 
answers  to  nine  questions  on  political  Issues 
from  their  constituents.  The  results  are 
among  the  most  interesting  In  the  history 
at  political  polling  and  should  prove  in- 
valuable to  both  the  White  House  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Holt  questioned  65,000,  or  one-fourth  Of 
the  eligible  voters  in  his  district.  Waxw- 
WBiOHT  did  not  disclose  the  ntunber  of  vot- 
ers he  poUed,  but  both  had  the  results  tab- 
ulated by  tbe  International  Biuiness  Ma- 
chine Service  Bureau,  a  private  and  Impar- 
tial organization. 

Cover  vide  ran^e 

Holt  asked  the  following  questions  and 
received  replies  as  tabulated  (by  percentage) 
below: 


1.  Do  yoa  think  the  United 
States  shoold  bomb  Com- 
muotst  Mancburian  bases 
and  blockade  the  China 
coast  to  help  bring  aa  end  to 
the  Korean  war? 

3.  SIhould  Coaarcss  faatence  th« 

budfcet       Defore      reducing 

taxes? — 

I.  Should  tbe  social-security  pro- 
gram be  expanded  to  include 
persons  not  now  eligible? 

4.  Sboold  conrressional  commit- 

tees oontinae  investigating 
communism  in  tbe  field  of 

educatioD? 

t.  Sboaid  the  dvH-servioe  tews 
be  revised  in  order  to  reduce 
tbe  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees?  

ft.  Should  the  present  prwe-sup- 
port  program  (or  farmers  be 

oontlDn«^? 

T.  Do  you  tavor  reductions  in  our 
foreign  economic  aid  pro- 
gram?  

8.  Do  you  tovor  stat^iood  far 

AlaskaT -,— vj-Ci: 

a.  Becardins  tbe  Natiooal  Labor 

^Sat^  Act  of  1947  (Taft- 

Hartley  taw),  do  you  tovor— 

Repeal 
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The  question  concerning  the  Korean  war 
In  both  polls  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
In  both  districts  prior  to  the  upsurge  of  hope 
that  the  long-stalled  truce  negotiations 
would  be  successful. 

Waikweicht's  poll  results  (by  percentage) 
are  as  follows: 


1.  Do  yon  think  the  United 
SistM  should  bomb  Com- 
■ninist  Mancfaurian  bsses 
and  bloekade  tto  China 
coast  to  help  biins  an  eiid 
to  the  Korean  war? 

S.  Should  ConcTMs  balanee  the 
bodfget  before  reducing 
taxps? - 

a.  SboaM  the  sodal-seeority  p«>- 
gram  be  expanded  to  include 
persons  not  now  elipible? 

4.  Should  conirresBional  commlt- 
lees  oontinne  invrstifatfaif! 
communism  in  the  field  of 
education  and  religion? 

IL  Gboold  the  civll-«erv1ce  laws  be 
revised  In  rarder  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployee^-  

<L  Should  a  wide  price-support 
ptmnaiu  for  (ariners  be  coo- 
tinued? 

T.  Do  you  favor  reductions  In  oor 
foreign  eccDomie  aid  pfo- 
gramT --- 

t.  Do  yon  foTor  statehood  tor 
Alalia?.- ----- 

a.  Begarding  the  Natianal  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1W7  (Taft- 
Hartley  taw),  do  1  ou  favor— 

Kepeftl. 

Retaining  as  is 

Amending..........—--— 
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Strong  iHicking  for  Ik« 
The  polls  denonstrate  forcibly  that  de- 
spite all  the  yammering  from  the  left,  con- 
grcflBlonal  investigating  of  Communists  In 
education  Is  popular  with  the  American 
people. 

Both  polls  were  conducted  prior  to  Presi- 
dent Bsenhower's  recent  five-State  tour.  In 
which  he  made  additional  pleas  for  his  pro- 
-gram.  Reports,  in  the  wake  of  his  travels, 
indicate  he  received  strong  supp<vt  for  what 
t>»  is  asking  Congress  to  accomi^ish. 

Certainly  the  polls  by  the  two  Congressmen 
reflect  sympathy  for  the  President's  pro- 
posals regarding  taxes  and  other  major  Issues 
before  Congress. 


Fscts  9i  ufc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANia  A  REED 

OT  NSW  TOUC 

DV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

»  Friday,  June  26,  1953 

ISi.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  iiisert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congkkssional  Rxc- 
OHD  an  address  given  by  Mrs.  Luclle  M. 
Wright,  chairman.  Municipal  Airport 
Commission.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  before 
the  Rotary  Club  luncheon  meeting  May 
11.  1953.  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.: 

When  I  was  asked  some  5  weeks  ago  to  be 
the  speaker  at  today's  luncheon  and  have  for 
my  topic  Aviation.  I  welcomed  with  great 
glee  the  opportrunity  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  facts  of  life  regarding  the  subject  that 
claims  my  primary  interest  and  its  relation 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  fair 
city. 

Eulogizing  the  past  often  results  In  gross 
«Kaggerations  of  historical  data  because  of  a 
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of  facta.    In  the  field  of 

V  prediction  fOr  the  future   (with 

to  Drew  Pearson) ,  is  usually  a  rosy 

dissertation  having  slightly 

qualities.     I    will   try    and    avoid 

Us  by  briefing  the  past  and  the 

,„  concerning  myself  with  the  pres- 

,  picture  of  aviation  and  its  relation 

( Towth  and  development  of  James- 

1  the  place  that  commercial  aviation 

in  your  economic  survival. 

to  do  that  Job  completely  1  must, 

begin  at  the  beginning  so  as  to 

a  thumbnail  sketch  of  aviation's 

pains.    If  there  are  any  among  you 

not  Interested  in  the  historical  data 

,j  my  permission  to  dream  about  the 

t  rip  you  wish  you  were  on,  providing. 

that  you  do  not  snore  and  so  dis- 

who  are  bravely  trying  to  slmu- 


thi>se 
lnt<  rest 


proc  lise 


you,  when  historical  data  Is  dis- 

-tith,  that  I  will  arouse  you  from  your 
1  rith  a  well-timed,  well-placed  bomb- 
shall  discuss  a  vital  subject  touch- 
most  vulnerable  spot,  your  pocket- 


envy 
he  too 
The 


Iklstory  of  the  human  race  is  filled 

stories  of  human  flight.     Even  In  the 

times,  man  viewed  the  birds  with 

arid  fondly  dreamed  of  the  time  when 

'TOuld  be  able  to  navigate  the  air. 

Ijrst  attempt  to  float  through  the  air 

detached  from  the  earth  was  on 

.  21,  1783.    This  was  a  balloon  flight 

luccessful  Invention  of  a  Frenchman 

_  I  ame  of  M.  de  Montgolfler.    The  flight 

ico  >mpllshed  In  Paris  and  the  aerostatic 

.  as  It  was  called,  arose  to  the  height 

feet  traveled  about  I'i   miles  and 

This    daring    episode    required    25 

There  were  two  passengers  in  the 

swinging  beneath  the  bag  of  the 
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inventions  were  added  to  the  devel- 

of  the  balloon  but  it  was  not  until 

nnlng  of  the  ClvU  War  in  1861  that 

States  accepted  any  part  of  the 

F^nchman's  invention.    We  used  it  as 

miUti  ry  observation  balloon  but  discarded 

yesrs  later. 

Sufflcent  curiosity  was  developed  in  the 

ff  oin:  American  inventors  to  stimu- 

Into  action.    Experiments  on  an- 

,„  of  flying  machine  were  started 

Wright  brothers  brought  out  their 


cilld. 


Dumber  17.  1903,  the  Wright  brothers 
first  successful  flight  In  a  heavier- 
craft.     The  cumbersome  crate  rose 
,  traveled  852  feet,  and  stayed  aloft 
.    This  was  a  distinct  accompllsh- 
the  proof  that  man  could  fly  in  a 
than-alr  machine  was  not  accepted 
years  later  and  then  accepted  only 

reluctance. 

1   the  Idea  and  the  machine  were 

for  use  as  a  military  weapon.    Dur- 

8  years,  from  the  time  of  the  Wright 

first    flight,    many    changes    were 

the  original  model  and  many  new 

added.    More  and  more  young  men 

to  try  their  wings  and  be  set  apart 

p^ial  group  in  the  Army. 

much  urging  and  political  presstu'e. 
finally  consented  and  passed  the 
Fuly  18,  1914,  giving  official  sanction 
^rmy's  wings. 

War  I  began  the  serious  develop- 
aviatlon  as  a  means  of  defense, 
fijrther  the  development  of  the  alr- 
commerclal  use,  the  United  States 
In  1918  opened  an  airmail  route 
Washington  and  New  Tork.     The 
the  mall.    Aviation  really  owes  its 
success  to  the  developments  fol- 
'  UTorld  War  I,  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
was  the  pioneer, 
llrogress  of  otir  civilization  has  come 
1  j&y  from  the  horse  and  buggy  days, 
advent  of  the  automobile  in  the 
hundreds  the  owners  of  borss 
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drawn  carriages  and  the  horse  drawn  street 
railways  set  up  a  cry  that  could  l>e  heard 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  motorcar  was  really 
serioiiS  competition  by  1916.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  autos  created  a  vast  amount 
of  new  travel  and  made  Inroads  on  steam 
railroad  passenger  travel.  The  popularity  of 
the  auto  caused  the  decline  of  the  Interurban 
electric  railways.  The  motorbus  has  sup- 
planted oiu-  Toonervllle  trolley  to  Westfield. 

Extensive  truck  and  motorbus  operations 
were  well  organized  and  under  way  by  1926. 
Busses  offered  more  frequent  schedules  and 
lower  rates  than  the  railroad.  We  were 
anxious  for  better  transportation  facilities 
and  we  built  good  roads  to  aid  motor  travel. 

The  Itixurlous  automobile,  the  comfort- 
able bus.  the  giant  truck  transport  of  today 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  chugging  gasoline  buggy 
^of  the  1900  era. 

The  fine  streamline  trains,  alr-condltloned 
for  our  comfort,  have  also  progressed  a  long 
way  from  the  first  few  open  coaches  which 
came  over  the  Erie  from  New  York  to  Dtin- 
kirk  on  the  lake. 

Dxirlng  these  developments  In  our  na- 
tional transportation  system,  the  newcomer 
in  the  field,  aviation,  was  having  Its  gnjw- 
Ing  pains. 

In  1920  the  air  mall  service  was  extended 
from  coast  to  coast.  All  of  this  regular 
scheduled  fiylng,  both  passenger  and  mall, 
was  dayUght  fiylng.  but  In  1924.  the  first  reg- 
ular night  service  was  Inaugurated  between 
Chicago  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  By  this  time, 
the  denumd  for  passenger  service  had  de- 
veloped several  independent  airlines  and 
more  inventions  were  put  into  use  to  Im- 
prove the  safety  and  Increase  the  speed  of 
the  airplane  and  give  the  passenger  greater 
comfort. 

Jamestown's  public  spirited  citisen.  Mr. 
John  H.  Wright,  always  alert  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  his  home  town,  was  far 
sighted  enough  to  see  the  value  of  aviation 
to  the  future  growth  and  development  of  a 
eommimlty.  Mr.  Wright  bent  his  efforts  un- 
tiringly to  the  acquisition  of  a  municipal 
airport  and  shortly  after  that  was  accom- 
plished, he  persuaded  All  American  Airways 
to  extend  their  airmail  pickup  route  to 
Include  Jamestown.  In  the  fall  of  1938 
Jamestown  became  the  northern  terminus 
of  AAA  airmail  pickup  route.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  Jamestown  being  placed  on  the 
aeronautical  map.  We  were  no  longer  Just 
a  whistlestop  on  the  Erie  Railroad. 

We  in  this  area  should  be  particularly 
Interested  in  the  development  of  the  air- 
mail pickup  technique,  for  if  It  had  not  J^>een 
for  that  one  invention  demonstrated  by 
Pennsylvania  Central  Airlines  on  Octoqer  1, 
1929,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Jamestown  wjotild 
still  be  the  forgotten  community  In^  the 
world  of  transp>ortation.  That  invention 
provided  small  towns  such  as  ours,  the  speedy 
service  of  airmail. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  us  to  know 
that  the  pilot  who  pioneered  in  the  air- 
mall  pickup  Invention  and  flew  the  first 
nonstop  run  is  a  senior  pilot  with  Allegheny 
Airlines  and  still  serves  Jamestown.  Nor- 
man Rlntoul  has  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  every  tree  on  the  routes  which  Alle- 
gheny Airlines  files  so  we  should  feel  doubly 
safe  on  otir  little  airline  with  such  veteran 
pilots  and  the  most  reliable  airplane  that 
flies,  the  tried  and  true  DC-S. 

The  reluctance  to  accept  anything  new 
and  different  is  a  very  common  character- 
istic of  the  htmian  race  and  some  of  us 
are  nx>re  skeptical  than  others.  For  the 
majority  of  individuals,  the  emotion  of  fear 
goes  hand  In  hand  with  skepticism.  Most 
of  us  are  afraid  of  the  unfamiliar  and  we 
refuse  to  admit  that  we  know  nothing  about 
a  certain  subject  so  we  say  we  dont  like  It. 
We  condemn  the  unfamiliar,  without  seek- 
ing to  learn  what  it  is  all  about.  I  myself 
am  guilty  of  such  reactions.  I  am  scared 
to  death  In  a  sailboat.  Inasmuch  ss  I  am 
a  rugged  mountaineer,  strictly  a  landlubber. 
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I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  water  ac- 
tlTltles.  The  nearest  approat^  I  erer  nude 
to  a  nautical  education  was  Jtme  week  at 
Annapolis— and  dont  ask  me  what  year. 

The  ultimate  objective  for  the  United 
States  is  a  completely  Integrated  transporta- 
tion system  where  each  form  complements 
the  other.  This  Is  an  age  at  qjedallzatlon 
and  each  contribution  to  progress  has  Its 
place  In  the  scheme  of  things.  There  Is  no 
one  method  of  transportation  which  can  pro- 
vide all  spheres  of  operation.  We  must  have 
them  aU. 

Due  to  the  development  of  aviation  during 
World  War  n,  there  Is  not  a  spot  In  the  world 
today  which  has  not  been  touched  by  Ameri- 
can military  personneL 

Today  American  business  reaches  the  en- 
tire world.  The  speed  reqtilred  to  conduct 
that  business  elBclently  and  prospierously  de- 
mands that  our  transportation  facilities  be 
as  efficient  as  our  communication  systems. 
L  e..  telephone  and  radio. 

The  airways  provide  rapid,  meditim  and 
long-distance  passenger  traffic.  The  feeder 
lines  or  local  service  carriers  such  as  tha 
airline  serving  Jamestown  provide  service  on 
shorter  disUnres.  Air  freight  Is  used  for 
perishables  or  high-value  products.  Airmail 
and  atr  express  is  used  when  f  aster-than-rail 
transportation  is  deslrsd. 

It  has  been  proven  that  It  is  physically 
pntal^rt^  to  fly  long  distances  over  land  and 
water  with  safety  and  regtilarity.  It  is  vi- 
tally important  to  the  individuals  who  con- 
stitute the  progressive  communities  to  avaU 
themselves  of  these  qpaoe-shrlnking.  time 
saving  opportunities. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  our  available  air 
transportstion.  however,  means  some  effort 
expended  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Public.  We,  as 
individuals,  and  ooUeetlvely  as  communi- 
ties, must  provide  suitable  airports  and  ade- 
quate ground  service  to  control  traffic  In  the 
•Ticlnity  of  those  airports. 

We  all  want  the  maximum  perform- 
ance at  the  minimum  cost  to  us.  We  all  hope 
for  someone  else  to  shoulder  our  burdens. 
However,  if  we  but  look  to  history,  we  will 
see  that  each  advancement  and  step  in  our 
progress  has  come  about  through  sacrlflce  or 
hard  work  or  both.  There  Is  no  qukdc  no 
easy  road  in  any  research.  Aeronautical  re- 
search is  constantly  improving  the  efficiency 
and  greater  safety  of  the  airplane.  We  must 
exert  a  little  effort  to  help  aviation  serve 
us  better. 

Good  airports  are  more  necessary  for  air- 
craft than  good  harbors  are  for  shipa.  If  an 
ocean-going  vessel  arrives  off  s  coast  where 
no  harbor  facilities  exist,  it  simply  anchors 
and  sends  people  and  cargo  tibon  in  lighters. 
If  a  ship  approaches  a  fog-bound  harbor,  it 
drops  a  lx>ok  and  watte  for  the  weather  to 
clear  before  entering.  Not  so  with  an  air- 
plans.  When  an  airplane  reaches  its  desti- 
nation it  must  land  or  prticeed  to  an  alter- 
nate port.  The  provision  of  adequate  air- 
ports and  ground  facilities  is  your  responsi- 
bility if  you  want  dependable,  uninterrupted 
air  tranqiartation.  If  you  vriU  remember, 
the  development  at  the  automobile  in  this 
country  was  dependent  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  good  roads.  In  exactly  the  sams 
manner  the  development  of  conunerdal  avia- 
tion depends  upon  the  development  of  our 
airports  and  airways. 

Bach  community,  to  survive  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  must  have  a  plan  for  prog- 
ress and  development,  a  long  range  program 
And  it  must  wosk  that  program  out  to  its 
comirietion. 

We  in  Jamestown  have  been  idle  too  long. 
Our  long-range  plan  for  airport  develofwaent 
has  withered  from  lack  of  interest.  We 
must  revive  it  if  we  are  to  better  oursdves 
by  increased  business  and  keep  step  vrlth  the 
rest  ot  the  world  in  progress.  It  is  a  stupid 
businessman  who  reftises  to  accept  a  ham  In 
payment  for  a  weiner.  It  is  the  complacent 
community  that  sits  on  its  hands  and  re- 
fuses to  put  forth  a  little  effort,  time,  and 


money  today  to  insure  Its  economic  sectulty 
tomorrow. 

Do  you  reallae  that  when  I  started  to  dig 
into  this  airport  problem  and  ask  for  addl- 
tiooial  service  into  Jamestown  I  discovered 
that  we  were  faced  vrlth  the  possibility  of 
losing  even  the  meager  service  that  alread, 
existed?  The  service  ttiat  John  Wright  ob- 
tained for  his  h<xnetown  by  the  personal  ex- 
penditure of  mudi  time,  effort,  and  money.  I 
hope  that  you  vrlll  rememtwr  that  because 
of  Mr.  Wright's  efforts  Jamestown  was  In- 
dtxled  as  a  passenger  stop  on  All  American's 
route  through  to  Buffalo.  However,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  granted  the  service,  con- 
tingent upon  Jamestown  enlarging  their  air- 
port to  provide  adeqtute  facilities  for  pas- 
senger airline  service. 

It  required  much  pressure  to  perform  that 
major  operation  on  the  city  pocketbook  to 
match  the  Federal  funds  of  •57,461.01  which 
were  obtained  through  Mr.  Wright's  efforts. 
Ttiat  amount  purchased  the  necessary  land, 
lengthened  and  lighted  one  runway  but  it 
was  not  enough  to  widen  it.  However,  it 
served  to  insure  for  our  city  a  place  on  the 
airline  nuip  of  the  world.  It  was  s  start  and 
we  would  continue  to  build  additional  fa- 
cilities, as  we  had  originally  planned. 

Unfortunately.  Jamestown  has  not  fol- 
lowed through  on  a  single  one  of  the  im- 
provements and  modifications  set  forth  In 
the  original  plan. 

Since  that  original  expenditure  we  have 
spent  very  little  on  the  operation  and  up- 
keep of  otu"  part  and  practically  nothing  to 
Improve  and  modify  oxir  airport  to  comply 
with  mlp'tp""*  safety  standards  required  for 
airline  transportation. 

Pennywise  and  potmd  foolish,  the  build- 
ings were  pennitted  to  fall  into  disrepair, 
the  runways  have  not  been  improved.  The 
money  tbizs  saved  out  of  the  airport  appro- 
priation was  returned  to  the  general  fund. 

The  M.  H.  fadUty— the  beep.  beep.  beep, 
that  the  pilot  hears  on  the  radio  and  Identi- 
fiee  Jamestown — was  installed  upon  the  hill 
near  the  beacon  instead  of  a  few  miles  out 
and  in  direct  line  with  the  runway  because 
it  was  cheaper  to  do  it  that  way.  The  air- 
Une  pilots  could  use  it  to  line  up  their  planes 
with  the  nmway  when  making  a  landing 
in  bad  weather  If  it  had  been  placed  ad- 
vanti^^eously.  Now  in  bad  weather  they 
skip  Jamestown,  resulting  in  disappointed 
passengers  and  loss  of  revenue  for  both  air- 
line and  the  city. 

We  have  allowed  the  most  progressive  link 
In  our  tranmxirtation  system  to  go  to  "Hell 
in  a  basket."  A  few  acres  of  ground,  a  little 
seed,  and  by  the  grace  ot  God.  it  becocnea 
a  haylleld.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
acres  of  land,  a  few  strips  of  aq>halt.  a  few 
rundown  bvdldings  containing  minimum 
public  utilitiea  needs  more  than  Uie  grace 
of  Ood  to  become  an  airport.  By  present  day 
standards  Jamestown  has  a  little  better  than 
a  hayfleld  for  an  airport. 

Do  you  want  adequate,  r^rtd.  and  uninter- 
rupted passenger  senrloe  Into  Jamestown? 
I  have  assured  the  CivU  Aenmautics  Board 
that  you  do  and  are  willing  to  prove  It  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

It  was  on  my  pledge  to  the  Safety  Com- 
mission last  fall  that  we  would  begin  our 
safety  ptogiam  to  bring  our  port  up  to 
minimum  safety  requirements  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted  this  spring,  that  the 
Board  allowed  us  to  continue  our  eristing 
airline  scrvloe.  our  outlet  to  Plttsbutgh  and 
Buffalo.  I  also  oonvtnoed  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  tliat  the  new  sovice  from 
New  Tof^  to  Cleveland  which  will  be  in- 
augurated early  in  June  would  be  InvaluaUe 
In  etimnf  ^»ff  bostnsss  throui^ioDt  the  en- 
tire Cbautaqua  region  and  would  do  much 
to  prevent  Jamestown  from  becoming  a 
ghost  town.  They  heard  my  plea,  and  after 
due  deUberation.  granted  my  requests.  I 
stand  alone  In  that  case  to  receive  the  green 
light  oo  everythlag  ttiat  I  Mkad  for.  it 


town  has  received  outstanding  recognition. 
I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  her  repreeenta- 
tive.  her  one  woman  chamber  of  commerce, 
her  ambassador  of  good  will.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  citizens  of  our  city  to  back  me  up  by 
acquiring  additional  land  and  lengthening, 
widening,  and  lighting  another  runway,  im- 
prove landing  facilities  for  bad  weather  fly- 
ing, enlarging  and  modernizing  tlie  adminis- 
tration building  and  hangar  facilities,  en- 
larging and  improving  the  snack  shop  and 
encouraging  business  at  the  airport.  My 
mission  is  aoomnpliahed — ^the  responsibility 
now  reste  with  my  fellow  citizens. 

Financed  by  a  bond  issue  of  $600,000  and 
Judiciously  spent,  we  could  have  an  airport, 
a  transportation  facility,  s  means  of  in- 
creasing revenue  to  the  city  said  */<Htti#»w^i 
business  to  every  concern  in  this  area.  The 
effect  of  adeqiuite  tranqxxtation  faculties 
are  far  reaching,  from  the  smallest  shop- 
keeper to  the  largest  manufacturing  com- 
pany, each  will  benefit  either  directly  or  in- 
directly by  increased  business.  The  family 
who  has  a  boy  in  the  service  can  have  him 
home  on  a  weekend  pass  If  he  can  save 
transportation  time  and  fiy.  The  merchant 
or  manufactiuer  who  must  expedite  mate- 
rials or  personnel  depends  on  rapid  and  safe 
transportation.  The  vacationer  enjoys  a 
longer  time  in  that  special  place  of  his 
choice  if  one-third  of  the  time  is  not  spent 
In  transportation. 

I  can  see  many  of  yon  squirming  at  my 
mention  of  a  ^OO/XW  l>ond  issue  for  airport 
improvement  in  order  to  finance  all  vrcn-k  in 
one  opotition.  and  I  am  reminded  ot  the 
argument  conconing  the  cropping  at  the 
*Waggly  taU  of  the  Uttle  doggie  in  the  win- 
dow" which  boiled  down  to  this:  Shoiild  we 
cut  It  off  a  little  at  a  time  so  we  can  see 
how  it  is  gcrtng  to  look  and  not  cut  off  too 
much,  or  should  vps  take  a  chance  and  do 
it  all  at  once  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  Uttto 
doggie  so  much? 

I  can  read  your  mind  and  hear  yon  say, 
that  L^  an  impossible  debt  for  oor  commU'- 
nlty  to  shoulder,  but.  fellow  citizens,  in 
1925  you  buUt  the  Third  Street  tvidge  by  a 
tmnd  issue  of  $350,000.  and  retiring  $10,000 
each  year  has  brought  that  painless  opera- 
tion to  a  very  small  Indebtedness  yet  to  ba 
paid  off. 

When  any  city  refuses  to  let  money  wott. 
tar  them  for  the  betterment  of  that  com* 
munity  and  Ivags  about  its  solvency,  that  is 
a  sure  sign  of  a  decadent  community.  Wheu 
your  complacent  dtiaens  refuse  to  encotu* 
age  Improvemente  and  new  Industry  in  their 
town,  it  is  high  time  for  the  progressive 
thinkers  in  the  area  to  bestir  themselves  and 
be  progressive  doers  also.  We  as  individuals 
should  he  anzloas  to  help  oursslvas  by  help- 
ing the  progress  of  our  city. 

The  Rotary  Club,  as  one  of  the  leading 
service  groups  In  any  community,  is  com- 
posed of  a  good  cross  section  of  the  business 
and  piofessional  men  in  our  city  and  as  you 
have  the  reputation  nationally,  of  being 
alert  to  the  activities  promotixtg  civic  better- 
mrat  and  doing  something  constructive 
about  than  I  am  counting  on  you  all  to 
get  behind  this  Improvement  program,  to 
help  us  to  help  ourselves  in  promoting  a 
bigger  and  better  Jamestown  by  keeping  in 
close  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

Oliis  past  year  I  have  knocked  mysdf  out 
in  the  lnt«>est  at  a  progressive  Jamestown; 
I  believe  in  you.  have  faith  in  you,  and  do 
not  enjoy  hearing  my  hometown  maligned. 
I  consider  my  dvlc  activities,  my  duties,  the 
rent  that  I  feel  I  must  pay  for  the  privUege 
of  living  "»»*w«g  my  fellow  dtiaens.  For  as 
irtng  as  I  dwell  among  you  I  ahall  ccmtinue 
in  my  efforts  to  promote  progress  la  my 
hometown.  And.  slnoe  Jsmestown  to  my 
dioeen  home,  the  prospect  of  me  changing 
my  affiliations  are  not  in  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture. A  possibility  to  be  sure,  but  a  re- 
mote possibility  and  highly  Improbabls. 
Let's  fsce  it  boys,  for  the  present  at  least, 
you're  stuck  with  na. 
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I  oould  go  on  vaA  on  talking  about  wbat 
a^l^^i^»«  transportation  fadlltlea  mean  to 
you  as  Indlvlduala  and  to  our  conununlty. 
but  I  want  to  give  you  time  to  ask  questions 
vhlch  I  am  siire  you  bare  In  mind.  X  will 
try  and  answer  tbem. 


TW 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OV  KZW  JsasxT 
nr  TBS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday.  July  2. 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ou,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  of  June  30,  1953: 

Tn*  iMmcxATioM  Bnx 

No  doubt  tbere  will  be  more  controversy 
tban  Is  necessary  aroused  over  President 
Xiaenbower's  proposal  to  admit  240,000  Euro- 
pean refugees  and  expellees  during  tbe  nest 
2  years. 

Tbe  measure  profvides  tbat  of  the  total, 
•ome  126,000  will  be  tbose  wbo  bave  eltber 
been  expelled  or  bave  been  able  to  escape 
from  beblnd  tbe  Iron  Curtain.  Tbts  In  ItseU 
abould  be  a  strong  reason  for  tbe  lawmakers 
going  along  wltb  the  President  on  tbis  law. 

One  btmdred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
persons  Integrated  among  160  million  Amer- 
icans may  not  appear  to  be  very  significant. 
But  tbelr  anxiety  to  live  In  tbe  United  States, 
can  bave  a  powerful  and  demoralizing  in- 
flxience  on  the  Ckimcmuilst  propagandists. 
wbo  are  still  trying  to  sell  the  world  on  the 
Idea  of  paradise  behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain. 


Traman  Rmu  Trac  to  Fom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETEllA 

OV  COMlfXCnctTT 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  New  Haven  Register.  It  epit- 
omizes a  course  of  reasoning  and  logic 
typical  of  Mr.  Truman — long  on  confu- 
sion, irascibility,  and  false  confidence: 
■hort  on  (»mmonsense.  Mr.  Truman's 
lecture  running  true  to  form  is  a  benign 
attack  upon  the  administration  in  which 
he  contributes  no  noteworthy  alterna- 
tives to  our  budget  policies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ma.  Trttmam's  Varws 

Harry  S.  Truman  has,  aptly  enough, 
•merged  in  his  first  big  speech  since  leaving 
the  White  House  as  a  defender  of  big  budg- 
ets and  a  condemner  of  tax  cuts.  What  the 
ex-Presldent  said  in  his  speech  to  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  Is  just  what  he 
would  have  been  expected  to  say — in  or  out 
of  office.  The  sentiments  he  expressed  are. 
In  a  sense,  unfortunate  because  they  Inject 
iilm  Into  a  growing  national  controversy. 
Tet  nothing  oould  better  demonstrate  for 
aU  Americans  the  sort  of  official  thinking 
tbat  the  Elsenhower  administration  Is  at- 
tempting to  discard. 


Mr  T-innan  did  not  attempt  to  gri^pla 
with  8p«  clflcs  In  bis  tolk.  He  ignored  again — 
as  be  a  ways  did  In  ofllce— any  attempt  to 
reconcU<  >  tbe  demands  of  security  wltb  tbe 
demand  I  of  solvency.  EUs  point  seemed  to 
be:  Spei  id  money  and  you  may  be  safe,  save 
money  ind  you'll  be  sorry. 

This  •  srt  of  crisis  thinking  inevitably  leads 
to  blgge '  and  better  defense  budgets — dollar- 
wise.  B  Jt  it  does  not  necessarily  produce  tbe 
most  se<  urity  for  the  least  money.  And  that 
is  what  the  Elsenhower  planners  are  at- 
temptln;  to  do.  Since  1945  the  American 
people  1  ave  been  saddled  with  a  tremendovu 
burden  3f  debt  and  taxes,  primarily  because 
Mr.  Tru  man  and  his  advisers  always  found  it 
easier  t>  spend  and  hope  for  tbe  best  than 
to  worh  for  the  best  while  adding  up  tbe 
cost  toe. 

To  loiply  that  any  attempt  to  cut  taxes 
Increase  >  the  risk  of  world  war  ni  is  a  typi- 
cal pie<e  of  Truman  demagogy.  By  con- 
stant sc  -utiny  of  military  spending  programs, 
by  cont  nuous  attempts  to  eliminate  defense 
padding ,  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for  public 
welfare  and  security  as  against  private  ad- 
vantage the  Eisenhower  administration  may 
well  ho;>e  to  accomplish  things  that  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  in  the  atmos- 
phere oi  Mr.  Truman's  regime. 

The  '  'ruman  speech  was  not  a  vindictive 
-fo '  blm.  It  was  a  natural  defense  of  a 
vlewpol  It  upon  which  his  whole  administra- 
tion ws  I  established — and  on  which  it  must 
be  Judg  Id.  But  it  brings  nothing  in  the  way 
of  infoi  mation  which  the  American  peoplo 
have  nc  t  already  discarded.  There  may  weU 
be  a  cas  t  for  restoration  of  parts  of  the  deeply 
defense  budget — but  that  case  has 
not  been  made  by  Harry  S.  Truman's  auto- 
maJUc  espousal  of  the  theory  that  economy 
Is  alwa;  a  dangerous. 


In  practice  It  appears  that  60  percent  o* 
the  total  will  be  exempted  from  the  new  or- 
der, because  as  veterans  they  enjoy  special 
security  of  tenure.  Tbe  remaining  40  per- 
cent la  still  a  large  number  when  applied  to 
a  toUl  as  large  as  134.000.  The  only  reason 
advanced  for  the  action  Is  tbe  assertion  by 
Chairman  Philip  Young,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  that  it  will  remove  the  career 
service  to  the  greatest  jxassible  extent  from 
the  political  arena.  Mr.  Young's  explana- 
tion Is  exceedingly  unexplanatory.  Too  ob- 
viously the  effect  will  be  exactly  the  contrary 
of  what  be  says  it  wUl  be.  It  will  throw 
the  career  service  Into  the  political  arena. 

Has  President  Eisenhower  considered  tha 
kind  of  precedent  his  executive  order  sets? 
These  thoxisands  or  employees,  originally  un- 
protected against  arbitrary  discharge,  were 
given  clvU  service  protection  by  executive 
order  of  President  Truman.  Does  Mr.  Elsen- 
however  want  to  reverse  this  fine  precedent 
and  set  a  new  precedent  of  spoils  for  the 
victors,  despite  civil  service?  We  cannot  be- 
lieve this  is  his  phlloeopby.  Is  this  the  pro- 
cedure he  would  like  to  see  the  Democrate 
take  over  from  a  Republican  administration 
the  next  time  their  own  party  comes  to  re- 
sponsibUity?  We  cannot  believe  it  is.  No- 
body ever  accused  James  A.  Parley  of  being 
an  archfoe  of  the  patronage  system.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Parley  said:  "When  political  at- 
ganlzatiouf  begin  thinking  about  jobs  and 
nothing  else,  they  bave  commenced  their  own 
death  chant  without  realizing  It." 

Too  plainly,  some  of  the  President's  advi- 
sers must  have  been  thinking  of  nothing 
else.  Will  Mr.  Elsenhower  not  make  up  for 
their  lapse  by  thinking  of  the  philosophy  of 
public  service,  and  the  precedent*  bla  record 
wUl  establish? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

dON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  FBKM  aixvAifxa 

ZN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  JRHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  I 
includr  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
81  Loi  lis  Post-Dispatch  which  warns  of 
the  tlireat  to  weaken  or  destroy  tbe 
merit  ^stem  in  the  Federal  service : 
Thb  Attack  on  Civil  Sxbvics 

President 
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Eisenhower    undoubtedly    has 
tremendotis   pressure    to   open 
-protected  Jobs  to  new  appoin- 
dome  at  the  demand  is  based  on  the 
claim  that  new  department  heads  must 
to  appoint  policymaking  exe- 
under  them  If  they  are  to  have  a  free 
do  a  good  job.    It  is  not  surprising 
of  the  demand  also  bsui  been  based 
^Kx-e  valid  ui  argument  than  that  in 
Republican  administration  Democratic  job- 
should  be  thrown  out  and  Republi- 
jobhunters  should  be  Installed  In  their 


1  Lrst  of  those  demands  would  seem  to 
b4en  met  by  the  President's  executive 
April  1  removing  civil-service  pro- 
from  more  than  several  hundred 
Ooveminent  employees  deemed  to  be  in  pol- 
Icymak  ng  positions.  Nearly  3  months  later, 
a  new  Executive  order  deprives  134,000  Fed- 
eral jo  )holders  of  dvU  service  protection, 
and  ths  time  tbere  is  no  talk  of  affecting 
policynaklng  employees  only.  Those  affect- 
ed by  t  le  new  order  are  specialists,  wbo  sup- 
ply the  technical  know-how  lor  carrying  out 
the  pol  cles  set  by  others. 


Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  Vitally 
laportant  Tkete  Dajt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  lannttaatik 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  2, 1953  ^ 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak* 
er.  the  $100,000  appropriation  for  the 
promotion  of  rifle  practice  is,  relatively 
speaking,  an  insignificant  item  when  one 
relates  it  to  the  more  tlian  $34  billion 
provided  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

However,  when  one  considers  the  re- 
turn to  the  Nation,  in  terms  of  national 
security,  in  the  form  of  a  constantly  aug- 
mented reservoir  of  trained  marksmen, 
it  is  not  difOcuIt  to  appreciate,  and  agree 
with,  the  statement  inade  by  the  assist- 
ant legislative  director  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Adin  O.  Downer,  last 
year  when  he  referred  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice, 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  other  House,  in  these  words: 

We  feel  each  dollar  of  this  Item  win  pur- 
ease  as  much  national  defense  as  will  each 
dollar  of  the  remainder  of  the  $46  billion,  and 
we  think  it  Is  a  bargain,  and  we  think  the 
Oovemment  should  buy  it. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Legion, 
representing  together  more  than  5  mil- 
lion veterans  are  well  qualified  to  evalu- 
ate the  merits  of  this  pn^ram,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  from  the  hearings  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 


the  pnaemt  bin  that  the  nattonal  c«n- 
Tentkms  of  both  orgaaiiatioiis  have  cone 
on  record  in  support  of  adequate  appro- 
priations for  this  program. 

The  current  resolutions  of  tlie  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  Legion  on  this  pro- 
gram ar»  attached  a*  part  ol  these  re- 


Vtubcncm 

"Retotved  bf  the  American  Legion  ffn 
national  convention  assembled).  That  tbe 
national  legUiatlve  commission  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Legion  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
urge  tbe  83d  Congress  to  increase  the  appro- 
(niatlon  for  tbe  National  Board  for  tbe  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice  so  that  tt  might  more 
effectively  carry  out  tbe  objectives  of  tbat 
program. 

Adopted  by  fbe  S4tta  aunual  convention, 
the  American  Legion.  August  36-38.  1093. 
New  York.  N.  T. 


iTKan  roa  PaooconoM  or  BaiM 


the  sad  OongresB  apfpraprtetad 
glOOiMO  for  tbe  program  of  the  Natkmal 
Board  for  tbe  Proaootkm  oC  BUle  Practice, 
notwlttastaading  the  requeat  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defease  for  $870,000  to  carry  out 
the  Board's  statutory  functions:  and 

"Whereas  the  drastic  cut  In  tbU  appro- 
prlatAoB  wiU  result  In  material  dlmlnuUon 
of  the  eerriccs  whl^  tbe  DIvleUm  ct  Clvlllaat 
Vyr|rTt«^»*«Kip  of  ths  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  Natkmal  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  BIfle  Practice  perform  for  appnsl- 
mately  1.S00  rifle  dubs,  aereral  hundred  at 
which  are  sponsored  by  poeta  of  the  Vetarana 
of  ^aeHu  Wars  of  the  United  Statea;  and 

"Whereas  the  MatkMial  Board  Is  charged  by 
law  wtth  the  eneuwagetaent  of  rifle  prae- 
tlee  throughout  the  United  Statea  In  the 
direction  of  qualifying  as  «i  »«»»**•«*  marksman 
tboee  young  men  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  weie  In  time  of  war;    and 

"Whereas  the  liileifale  of  nattonal  dcCenae. 
aa  w«U  aa  civilian  defenae.  will  be  maUrlaUy 
enhaaeed  bf  contlnnlac  this  program  as  It 
haa  In  the  pant:  Warn,  tharefete.  be  tt 

"Beaelved  bf  the  SM  mmmmml  enemmpataiU 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  Tbat  tbe  director,  VFW  national  legla- 
latlve  serrlce  urge  tbe  83d  Congrees  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Board  for  tbe  Piuiiltiai  of  Btfia  Practice  so 
that  tt  might  more  eSectlTely  carry  out  the 
eUtutory  objectlvea  of  that  prgocam." 

Approved  by  the  asd  aatloaal  encampment 
of  the  Veterans  of  Forelga  Wars  of  the  United 
S^teat  held  In  Loe  Injsies.  CaUf..  Aopist 
»-8.  H 


Mr.  Speaker,  bowever,  the  report  of 
the  HeoBe  Oaamttee  oa  AppropriatioBak 
while  tt  lavdB  tte  junlar  rifle  dobs,  con- 
tains certain  references  to  tbe  senior 
ehte  whi^  vOghi  cepccivaMy  result  bt 
misuDderstaiidlnc  bjr  the  luutberBliip 
of  the  role  of  this  phase  of  the  rifle 
tralniiv  procram.  Tlie  Hevae  cemintt* 
tee  repoit  Toieee  aerkxis  mlsslTtaV  about 
tike  senior  dabs  bj  its  statement  tbat 
the  riubs  are  "deprived  of  a  partial  po- 
tential membership  by  tbe  DeletUve 
Serrlee  Aet"  Tbe  report  then  goes  on 
to  state  tbttt  tbe  "serrices  for  this  older 
groap  may  wd  be  abandoned  tn  favor 
of  eoneentratioa  en  Ibe  a«e  groiq>  13  to 
la  yews  wbeietu  basle  elements  ef  tbe 
handling  of  arms  most  aUB  be  tanghtu" 

I  am  uiufldmt  ttwt  a  reamraiml  of 
this  program  by  the  committee  wHI  re- 
veal that  tbe  Sdectlve  Service  Act  ac- 
tually pitivldea  a  leseiyuli'  of  pc4ential 
members  for  tbe  senior  dobs.  Instead  of 
depdving  tbem  of  sncb  potential  ftr- 
taaps,  a  more  ^iprcviriate  descriptioa 


would  be  that  sdeetlve  aervloe  merely 
delays  for  a  year  or  two  the  full  impact 
of  the  progiam  on  the  young  men  wbo 
normally  fill  ttie  ranks  of  the  senior  ttfle 
clubs. 

Thousands  of  yotmg  men  irtio  have 
completed  their  active  duty  under  se- 
leethw  service  flock  to  these  Boaiar  rifle 
chibs  to  improve  their  proficiency  while 
remaining  in  the  inactive  or  standby 
reserves. 

The  importance  of  maintaining 
marksmanship  proficiency  caimot  be 
limited  to  one  age  group  but  ought  to 
be  available  to  all  able-bodied  cat^aens. 
This  is  tbe  basic  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram as  provided  In  the  National  De- 
fense Act  of  1916  and  reiterated  by  the 
Congress  every  year  since. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  comment  brieflSr 
on  the  question  of  .22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion for  the  junior  rifle  cloba.  The 
House  report  wisely  stated  that  ''tbe  ICa- 
tional  Board — ^for  the  promotion  of  rifle 
practice — should  spare  no  effort  in  at- 
tempting to  make  available  .22  caliber 
ammunition  to  the  junior  clubs." 

The  Army's  Director  of  Civilian 
Marlcsmansbip  estimates  that  4M  roonds 
of  .23  caliber  ammimiticm  ought  to  be 
Issued  to  each  young  man  for  qualifica- 
tion and  training.  This  would  mean 
about  10  million  rounds  for  the  entire 
program  at  a  cost  estimated  at  about 
$90,000.  As  the  $1004M0  recommended 
by  tbe  committee  is  sulBcient  only  to 
cover  administrative  expenses  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Civilian  MaiiuBianship  aixl  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice,  it  is  diJBcult  to  eompre- 
hend  by  what  means  the  National  Board 
might  fulflU  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees rather  strong  urging  on  making 
available  .23  cottier  anummition.  Even 
though  sunrius  service  ammunition 
might  become  available,  sboiild  tbe  long 
overdue  Korean  truce  become  a  reality, 
it  is  doubtful  that  such  could  be  diverted 
to  this  program  witboot  legislative  au- 
thority. 


fM 


EXTENSION  OPBEkfAREB 

HON.  FEED  MARSHALL 


'ATTVBB 


Wednesday.  JiOy  I,  t9S3 


ICr.  MAR8HAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  M 
years  ago  today  tbe  3S2  men  d  tbe  First 
^nnntmata.  w»flnM»nt nerfia  imd  a H^  of 
btavery  and  sacrifloe  miequaled  lb  tbe 
histaty  of  1*M***'"ff  men.  "Rie  Orecte  at 
Tlwrmopylae  and  the  CSaaise  of  the 
TJyht  BrijiaijH  have  been  eztoDed  by  hla- 
toriaoa  and  poets,  but  their  story  does 
net  match  tbat  of  tbe  valiant  men  of 
tbe  First  Minnesota. 

The  Confederate  generalship  at  Get- 
tyriaurg.  always  on  tbe  aler^  reeogntmd 
tbe  importanee  of  dtvidtng  tbe  Unioa 
Army  by  a  thrust  deep  mto  its  line.    Tbe 


reversed.  Nettefaig  the  Pbrst  Minnesota, 
he  ordered  a  charge  to  gain  the  time 
needed  for  arrival  ol  the  reserve  forces. 

Every  man  must  have  realised  that 
the  chance  for  survival  was  slight  in- 
deed. A  group  of  262  men  ordered  to 
attack  whUe  their  array  was  In  retreat. 
Net  one  man  faltared  as  they  charged 
tbe  aonthem  line  wtth  fixed  iMuronets. 
The  first  line  of  tbe  Confederate  forces 
fell  back,  creating  confusion.  The  Min- 
nesota men  took  some  shelter  in  a  dry 
run.  and.  with  expert  marlEsmanship, 
their  first  volley  was  deadly.  They 
bought  the  precious  minutes  untQ  the 
reserves  pressed  forward  and  the  danger 
of  splittbig  the  Union  line  was  averted. 

<M  the  263  men  who  made  the  charge, 
47  came  bade  Two  hundred  and  fifteen 
were  casualties,  and  every  man  was 
accounted  for. 

Who  can  now  tell  what  the  Battle  of 
Get^^urg  might  have  meant  had  the 
episode  of  July  2,  1883,  tamed  out 
differently? 

The  people  of  Minnesota  are  justly 
pttrad  of  these  valiant  sons  who  did  their 
duty.  Minnesota  was  the  first  State  to 
respond  to  President  Lincoln's  call  to 
preserve  the  Union.  It  is  perhaps  fit- 
ting that  Albert  Woolaan,  of  Dulutta. 
Minn.,  tbe  last  survivor  ef  tbe  Ihiioa 
Army,  is  a  Mlnnesotan. 

Ninety  years  after,  the  wounds  of  that 
terrible  conflict  have  healed.  Out  of 
this  conflict  between  father  and  son  and 
brother  against  brother  arose  an  under* 
standing,  and  today  we  are  no  longer 
divided  by  narrow  sectionalism.  We  are 
united  as  Americans:  Fbr  us  wbo  profit 
in  liberty  bf  their  sacriflee,  the  great 
heritage  thej  have  given  us  is  an  in- 
splratiou  calling  upon  us  to  put  forth 
every  effort  to  keep  this  Nation  tbe 
citadel  of  freemen. 


corps  ta  disorder  before 

^meodcdtd  bis  ntmoet  to  bait  the  Union 
retreat.  He  was  expeettas  reserves,  and 
if  he  ooidd  hold  the  line  until  they 
arrived  the  de^erate  situation  oould  be 


EZTBMSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.IHTE 


or 


UMllBU  8TA' 


Thursday.  July  2. 1953 

Mr.  President,  I  a8 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscsoaa  an  article  en- 
tifled  Tteneb  Bent  Cbntrol  Stifles  Build- 
ing Boom  BeCtae  Birth."  piddiabed  in 
tbe  Saturday  Evening  Poet  of  July  1, 
1953. 

Ibere  being  no  objeftion.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bccoas, 
as  follows: 

It  has  bfCTf— »t  a  ooaunompiaoe  to  aay  that 
people  with  full  steBaahes  are  Immune  to 

only  partially  true.  It  doea  not  explain,  for 
m^^fS*  the  strength  of  the  Ctommunlst 
Party  to  Raaoe.  where  there  has  been  little 
real  hunger.  In  spite  of  high  prices,  sinoe 

the  end  of  the  war.  

What  ptauce  liaa  had  for  jeeii  te  not 
famine  but  a  ohmnlc  housing  etisia.  Ameri- 
cana, wbo  are  just  oomtBg  out  <rf  a  mild 
sttTli  nt  BBoee  thaa  •  ebtskaapa»-of  rewt 
conuoi.  oan  ideatlfv  the  aane  symptoau  la 
a  really  aggravated  nrm. 


I 


I 
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nrance  has  bad  tome  kind  of  rent  control 
for  nMrty  89  yews,  s  long  siege.  Beginning 
with  the  moratorium  at  the  start  ot  the 
First  World  War,  In  1914.  and  ending  In 
today's  tangle  of  regulations,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  make  the  position  of  rental- 
jooperty  owners  almost  impossible. 

For  example,  an  American  expects  to  pay 
roughly  90  percent  of  his  Income  for  shelter. 
A  man  «i*fct"g  $350  a  month  looks  for 
something  In  the  flfty-to-slzty-dollar  price 
range.  But  In  France,  after  repeated  Infla- 
tions and  continued  rent  oontnd.  a  tenant 
In  the  same  category  may  pay  no  more  than 
•10  a  month,  assimiing  be  can  find  a  home. 
The  Oovemment,  of  course,  will  not  let  him 
pay  any  more. 

The  result  Is.  nobody  Is  crasy  enough  to 
put  bts  money  In  rental  properties.  Theo- 
retically, new  construction  is  on  the  free 
market,  but  If  the  state  aided  the  basic 
financing  in  any  way — Including  war-dam- 
ages compensation — the  whole  deal  goes  un- 
der control. 

What  is  the  result?  The  other  day  Paul 
Reynaud.  making  bis  unsuccessfiil  bid  to 
form  a  cabinet,  pointed  out  that  the  policy, 
no  mattw  bow  well  meant,  was  self-defeating. 
The  figures  be  gave  wen  startling.  In  1951 
Western  0«many  biillt  437.000  housing 
units,  while  France  built  80,000.  The  mlnl> 
xnxaa  need,  according  to  experts  In  the  offi- 
cial Inspection  G^n^rale  des  Finances,  was 
240.000.  The  target  was  only  100,000.  but 
they  missed  even  that  by  20  percent. 

Housing  conditions  have  been  under  heavy 
lire  in  Oreat  Britain.  But  Britain  built 
201,000  bousing  units  in  the  same  year  that 
France  produced  80,000. 

Meanwhile,  In  Paris,  people  wait  for  years 
without  finding  an  unfurnished  apartment. 
OP  they  pay  the  usual — and  Illegal — under« 
the-table  bonuses,  or  they  may  be  offered 
a  long  lease  on  a  suburban  bouse  at  the  low 
legal  rent,  provided  they  pay  for  the  finish- 
ing touches — little  trifles  like  plumbing,  plas- 
tering, interior  trim,  glazing,  and  painting — 
amount  to  a  concealed  premium  much  great- 
er than  any  rational  rent  would  conunand. 
without  an  artificial  shortage. 

People  are  afraid  to  move  and  the  labor 
fence  Is  froeen  in  place.  Apart  from  every- 
thing else,  It  costs  the  equivalent  of  a  couple 
of  years'  rent  to  pay  the  movers,  whose  prices 
are  not  controlled. 

Government  technicians.  In  their  official 
report  on  housing,  refer  to  a  completely  dis- 
organized real -estate  market.  Price  levels, 
under  regulations,  have  become  so  disjointed 
that  the  easiest  solution,  they  believe,  would 
be  to  nationalize  the  hf>ii««ng  industry  at 
•very  level. 

But.  of  course,  that's  what  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  saying  for  years,  and  still 
say.  It  may  explain  in  part  their  attraction 
for  a  lot  of  ordinary  Frenchmen,  goaded  be- 
yond endurance  by  a  permanent  housing 
crisis. 

French  architects,  engineers,  and  builders 
are  among  the  most  ingenious  In  the  world. 
But  they  can't  break  through  the  present 
Jungle  of  red  tape.  You  might  as  well  ask 
a  sprinter  to  run  a  fast  hundred  yards  in 
lead  shoes. 


PoBee  Leafoc  ef  IiAua,  Inc.,  Cmh 
■eadinf  SabTeniTe  Actiyities  IsTcsti- 
ffatioa* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  INDIANA 

IK  THS  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Thursday.  July  2. 1953 

Ml".  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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iclclude  the  following  resolution  of 
League  of  Indiana,  me. : 
or  Police  Lxaoux  or  Indiana,  Inc. 
Wolek,  do  hereby  certify  that  X 
4uly  elected  and  qualified  secretary 
of  the  records  and  corporate  seal 
League  of  Indiana,  Inc..  a  non- 
organlBSd  under  the  laws 
of  TwHi^Ti*-  that  the  following 
and  correct  copy  of  a  certain  reso- 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Membership  of  the  Police  League  of 
Inc.,  convened  and  held  in  accord- 
law  and  the  bylaws  of  this  organ - 
the  eth  day  of  June  1953  In  the 
Ilushvllle,  Ind.: 
resolved.  That  the  Police  League  of 
Inc..  an  organization  whose  mem- 
namely  of  full-time  actively  em- 
p^Ucemen,  commends  Senator  Joskph 
Senator    WnxiAM    Jknnxb,    and 
Vxu«  and  their  associates  for 
achievement  in  their  investiga- 
the  subversive  activities  of  Com- 
and  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
^tates,  and  commends  these  men  on 
In  which  they  are  conducting 
investigations." 

on   motion   duly   made,   sec- 

unanlmoxisly  carried,  the  secre- 

;he  Police  League  of  Indiana,  Inc.. 

to  send  to  Senator  Josxfh  Mc- 

Benator  Whxiaic  Jznwxb.  and  Bep- 

Vbai,   and   their   associates,   a 

copy  of  said  resolution. 

whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 

as  secretary  and  have  caused  the 

seal  of  Police  League  of  Indiana. 

affixed  this  10th  day  of  June  1958. 

Paul  Lbon  Wolkx. 

Secretary. 


witness 


Car«fu  Day  tmi  the  Battle  •§  Fort 
Moultrie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  8017TB  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  BENATX  OF  THE  UKTTKD  STATBB 

Thursday,  July  2.  1953 

Mr.  "h  AYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim)us  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App  endlx  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Fort  Moultrie  Neglected  on 
Carolinii  Day."  published  in  the  News 
and  Courier,  of  Charleston.  S.  C.  June 
28,  1953, 

On  Ji  ne  28  South  Carolina  celebrated 
Carolinj  i  Day.  On  Saturday,  the  Fourth 
of  July,  the  Nation  will  celebrate  Inde- 
penden<e  Day.  The  editorial  to  which 
I  have  :  ef erred  relates  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Bri;ish  fleet  at  Fort  Moultrie,  In 
Charles  on  Harbor,  which  led  to  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

In  pa  sing,  I  might  mention  that  the 
Federal  Government  caused  to  be  made 
a  beaut  ful  painting  of  that  vital  battle 
of  the  1  devolution,  which  now  hangs  on 
the  galliry  floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of 
the  Cap  tol. 

There 
was  ord  (red 
as  follow  rs 
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being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Bmcou>^ 


KmaiMTTWD  ON  Casolina  Dat 

the  177th  anniversary  of 
Day,  Charleetonlans  are  well  aware 
victory  at  Sullivan's  Island  is  one 

Important  military  engagements 

history. 


The  news  of  Jun^  28,  1776,  on  reaching 
the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
encouraged  the  patriots  to  sign  the  newly 
drafted  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
proceed  with  the  Revolution. 

Carolina  Day  Is  the  prelude  to  July  4. 
These  are  historic  facts  beyond  dispute, 
though  many  Americans  are  unfamiliar  with 
them. 

Built  on  the  site  of  the  palmetto  fort  from 
which  the  colonists  defied  the  British  Fleet, 
and  named  for  its  gallant  commander.  Fort 
Moultrie  is  tkbandoned  and  overlooked.  To> 
day,  the  anniversary  of  the  victory.  Is  a 
timely  opportunity  to  call  puUlc  attention 
to  neglect  of  a  landmark. 

When  the  United  States  Army  declared 
Fort  Moultrie  surplus,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  had  a  chance  to  taks  over  the  his- 
toric brick  fortifications  and  malce  them  into 
a  notable  park.  Fixed  up  a  bit  and  provided 
with  a  guide  and  proper  maintenance.  Fort 
Moultrie  would  be  a  notable  tourist  attrac- 
tion. 

The  State  failed  to  act.  Now  the  property 
is  under  lease  to  the  United  States  Navy  as 
a  harbor  observation  post,  though  It  is  not 
in  use  at  present. 

This  lease  need  not  Interfere  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  fort.  Neither  the  SUte  nor 
local  interests,  despite  valiant  efforts  by 
the  Sullivan  Island  Historical  Association 
and  its  historian,  Orady  Evans,  have  been 
able  to  develop  lU  possibilities.  The  task 
perhaps  is  too  big  for  them. 

The  News  and  Courier  now  proposes,  and 
urges  support  for  the  proposal,  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  take  over  Fort 
Moultrie  as  a  national  monument. 

Fort  Sumter  across  the  harbor  already  has 
been  so  designated.  For  a  time  Castle  Plnck- 
ney  was  called  a  national  monument,  but  It 
never  was  developed  and  the  designation 
has  been  withdrawn.  Fort  Moultrie  is  Just 
as  Important  as  Fort  Sumter  from  a  histori- 
cal viewpoint  and  is  more  accessible  to  visi- 
tors. Xven  in  its  forlorn  state  of  disre- 
pair, it  still  sttracts  slgbtseers. 

Fort  Moultrie,  where  Ja£per  saved  the  flag, 
where  British  sea  power  met  defeat,  where 
Osceola  was  imprisoned,  and  Kdgar  Allan  Poe 
was  stationed,  should  be  a  proud  monument 
for  all  Americans  to  know  and  see.  Instead 
It  Is  unkempt,  half  lorgotten.  and  falUng 
Into  ruin. 


Lbtta,  GrowMi^ 


most 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  SBNATX  OF  THS  UNITKD  8TATX8 
Thursday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago  there  appeared  in  the  fine 
periodical  the  Progressive,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Madison.  Wis.,  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Listen.  Grownups"  by 
Miss  Margaret  Vance  Means,  an  18-year- 
old  girl,  who  was  at  the  time  a  freshman 
at  Radcliffe  College. 

This  is  such  a  fine  article  that  I  have 
reread  it  several  times.  It  could  very 
well  be  entitled  "Testament  of  Youth." 
I  ask  unanimous  coaaent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou). 
as  follows: 

LiBTBN,  OaowMun 
(By  Margaret  Vance  Means) 

(Etorroa'a  Notb. — ^Thls  Is  the  remarkable 
testament  of  a  17-year-old.  Peggy  Means, 
who  turned  18  in  November  and  Is  now  a 
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freshman  at  Radt^HTe  Oonege,  wrote  this 
essay  for  her  Bngltsh  elaas  at  the  George 
School.  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  last  spring.  It 
was  satMequently  read  at  the  high-school 
graduation  exer  rises  In  June.  "No  hoax  of 
any  kind  Is  being  perpettntsd."  her  teacher 
assured  the  Progressive  when  we  wrote  to 
Inquire  how  mu^  help  she  had  had.  "Ex- 
cept for  a  sentence  or  two,  it  Is  100  peroent 
Peggy  Means.") 

Every  now  and  then  some  writer  tiiJiceiw 
the  fear  that  human  beings,  averwhelnMd 
by  their  own  selentlflo  achievements,  will 
transf<»Tn  themselves  into  a  race  of  phystaal 
automatons.  X  feel  more  concerned  about 
a  tendency  which,  although  it  Is  not  so 
unique  or  sensational,  seems  closer  to  reali- 
sation— the  tendency  of  human  beings  to 
make  themselves  into  mental  automatons. 

As  far  as  we  know  now,  this  Is  technically 
Impoestble.  It  is  not  within  our  power  to 
create  a  universal  bndn.  However,  as  sggs 
beeome  counted  by  the  hundred  dooen,  steri 
by  the  thousand  ton,  and  doOara  by  the 
hundred  mlllkm.  peoi^.  too,  seem  to  loee 
their  identity  as  individuals  and  are  counted 
by  the  crowd.  People  forget  their  privilege, 
as  individuals,  to  think  and  live  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  oWn  conscltoces  and 
convictions,  rather  than  by  those  of  the 
crowd. 

I  am  disturbed  because  this  feeling  of  sub- 
mlasion  to  the  ideas  of  the  crowd  has  come 
down  to  people  of  my  own  age,  the  youth, 
who  by  rights  #>^^^iri  be  the  most  question- 
ing, truth-seeking,  and  irrepressible  group 
if  the  future  Is  to  be  any  Improvement  over 
the  past  and  present. 

It  is  a  paradox,  at  this  time  when  our 
minds  are  ofMoing  and  growing,  that  we 
ahould  suddenly  become  such  conformists 
within  our  own  ranks^  Ait  about  the  age 
of  16  it  suddenly  becomes  very  important 
to  dress  as  others  dress,  do  what  the  others 
do.  and  what  is  more  harmful,  to  pretend 
to  think  as  others  think.  The  gang  sud- 
denly rises  as  a  dictator  of  aU  actions,  and 
tboea  who  are  different  are  made  to  feel 
aahamed  of  their  individuality. 

In  my  Junior  high  school  I  first  noticed 
this  attitude  in  about  the  ninth  grade.  Un- 
til then  thoee  who  were  different  were  con- 
sidered Interesting,  and  were  well  liked  for 
the  most  part.  But  suddenly  tt  became  a 
curse  to  act  in  any  way  that  was  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Natalie  wore  Mue  socks  while  the 
others  wore  white.  Natalie  was  a  crackpot. 
Jonathan  liked  algebra,  and  said  so,  fcot  it 
was  not  the  vogue  to  like  algebra,  so  Jona- 
than was  a  goof.  Albn^  practiced  on  the 
violin  every  nlfl^t  and  never  listened  to  the 
radio — the  creep.  Agnes  brought  her  sand- 
wiches from  home  in  a  paper  bag.  Instead 
of  buying  them  tn  the  school  cafetwia  like 
the  rest.  But  what  was  worse,  her  sand- 
wiches were  made  with  whole  wheat  bread. 
Nobody  likee  whole  wheat  bread.  This  made 
not  only  Agnes  but  her  whole  f  unlly  erack- 
pots. 

Tfaia  fetilng  seems  to  beeome  more  Intense 
In  high  school,  when  those  who  show  some 
initiative  in  expreesing  what  they  think  be- 
come outoasts  from,  the  crowd.  They  are 
tolerated,  yea.  but  not  really  respected.  For 
instance,  those  who  have  unusually  high 
marks  are  liable  to  be  called  greasy  grinds, 
so  one  must  be  careful  not  to  work  too  hard 
in  order  to  stay  in  the  groove.  More  often 
than  not.  those  who  are  In  the  groove  seem 
palnfxilly  and  unnaturally  alike.  By  nature 
we  are  created  to  think  differently:  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  if  we  all  act  alike. 

What  are  the  silent  pressures  that  cause 
us  to  tend  toward  this  acquiescent,  almost 
bovine  society?  Why  does  youth  hesitate 
to  speak  out  and  make  itself  heard? 

First  of  aU,  perhaps,  because  we  have  looked 
at  the  adiUt  workd  today,  and  we  notice  that 
men  are  more  secure  who  Uve,  think,  and 
a^kire  as  the  masses  live,  think,  and  aspire. 
Material  security  ranks  high  on  the  Ameri- 
can scale  of  values,  and  to  run  risks  for  the 
sake  of  one'k  convicUonB  Is  to  Xorfett  that 


seoxirlty.  We  see  that  men  Who  go  against 
the  crowd  on  the  strength  of  their  own  eon- 
vlctions  are  not  always  safe.  The  city  editor 
is  fired  fen*  protesting  on  antl-Semltie  ar- 
ticle. Tha  ardent  United  World  Feduallat 
down  the  street  Is  termed  "crai^"  for  his 
ideas.  The  city  police  commlasionec  is  eased 
out  of  office  when  he  becomes  a  little  too 
effective  In  cleaning  up  raeketaering.  Con- 
scientious objectora  are  viewed  wltli  disdain. 
Teachers  are  labeled  oommtmlstic  for  at- 
tempting to  present  oontrovwsial  Issues 
candidly  and  impartially. 

No,  it  is  not  very  safe  to  defy  the  general 
public.  It  may  mean  losing  a  position,  a 
paycheck,  a  house,  friends,  social  status.  We 
notice  that  to  conform  is  to  attain  things, 
and  to  be  Inquisitive  and  cxirlous  is  to  be 
unsafe.  In  the  long  run,  it  seems  more 
profitable  not  to  aA  questions,  or  raise  pro- 
tests; it  seems  better  to  allow  the  mind  to 
become  a  **Bone  of  quiet"  rather  than  to 
cultivate  an  active  and  discriminating  mind. 
We  see  this  situation  In  the  grown-up 
world  today,  and  we  tend  to  follow  the  pat- 
tern that  has  been  set  up.  And  here,  the 
yotmger  generation  Is  found  conforming  not 
only  within  Ita  own  ranks  but  also  adhering 
to  the  m(ves  of  the  older  generation  as 
unquestionably  right  and  unchangeable.  We 
seem  to  be  falling  in  line  with  what  has 
been  set  up  as  a  society  run  by  mans  opinion. 
We  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  much  on  our 
own  to  attain  a  better  system. 

I  believe  it  Is  the  popular  attitude  toward 
young  people  which  has  tended  to  discour- 
age muA  of  the  Inltletlve  they  may  poeseee. 
The  word  "adolescence"  has  been  flung 
around  too  much..  Foe  a  gceat many  peo- 
ple it  stands  for  a  questioning,  protesting, 
radical  stage  which  should  be  looked  on 
oondeseendingly  as  a  saay  period  the  kida 
go  through.  Small  wonder  that  we  learn  to 
keep  quiet  and  accept  what  has  gone  before. 
Granted  that  we  do  incorporate  idealism  In 
our  thinking,  eepedaUy  in  deaUng  with 
larger  problems  the  world  now  faces.  Yes. 
probably  our  ideas  are  for  the  most  part 
Impractical  and  impulsive.  Tet  they  sliould 
be  encottraged.  They  are-  our  ideas,  and 
because  we  are  the  future  we  deserve  the 
chance  to  test  and  try  tbeow 

Perhaps  that  maladjusted,  radical  problem 
child,  the  American  adolescent,  has  a  kind 
of  clarity  in  his  thinking,  a  clarity  ol  which 
the  world  might  well  make  use.  A  young, 
bold  thinker  accepte  nothing,  aasones  noth- 
ing, and  after  paning  through  the  first  atege 
of  rebeUian,  probably  starto  out  as  an  ag- 
nostic. Then  he  gradually  buUds  up  hla 
convletlons,  not  on  the  strength  of  what 
he  haa  been  told  to  believe,  but  what  he  does 
believe,  from  his  own  experience  and  that' 
of  the  men  whom  he  respeeto. 

Isnt  it  possible  that  In  this  way  youth 
has  a  perspective  that  is  In  wajrs  dearer  than 
that  of  the  older  generation?  Is  it  the  right 
of  young  people  to  be  energetic,  alert,  and. 
eager  for  Improvement.  But  the  spirit  and 
initiative  will  return  to  adolescente  only 
when  the  world  looks  upon  them  as  wise  In 
questioning,  protesting,  and  changing — ^when 
the  older  generations  admire  us  for  our  ambi- 
tions and  Ideals  far  beyond  thoee  they  have 
attained,  and  spur  us  on  to  realize  our  goals. 
Then  the  crowd  win  not  hold  sway  over  the 
yoTing  Individual;  he  will  have  the  encot"- 
agement  to  think  for  Umself  and  draw  bis 
own  conclusions. 

It  should  be  remembered  tliat  being  dif- 
ferent has  value  only  whan  tt  is  the  result 
of  copvlctton  and  thought.  The  stylish 
psuedo-lndivldualiBt  U  superfl<:ial  and  some- 
times harmf xil,  but  the  nonoonformity  bom 
of  sincerity  and  oonsdenee  to  a  oonstraetlve 
force. 

R  Is  In  ttfls  respect  that  education  Is  so 
important.  Education  is  dealing  prlmarUy 
with  On  mind — most  significantly,  wltti  the 
growing  mind.  It  can  do  more  than  teach 
us  subject  matter;  it  can  diape  our  thought 
processes  and  dispel  that  jirevalent^fear  ot 


opposing  mass  opiniea.    It  Oan  teach  us  V^ 
be  free  and  courageous  in  our  thinking. 

I  knew  tint  edvcatltm  can  do  this  because 
I  have  seen  it  work.  I  have  seen  vrtiat  hap- 
pens nbtm  the  NataBes  and  Jonathans  are 
reoognlaed  as  arare  than  crackpots,  and 
make  their  tmlque  and  often  valuaMe  eon- 
trtbutions  to  a  class  project,  a  discussion,  a 
coamlttee  or  student  oounetl.  We  know 
frea»  history  that  many  oC  tb«  flgurea  we 
hail  now  as  men  of  courage  and  vision  were 
In  their  day  rejected  by  their  own  eocietiea. 
So  tt  Is  tiie  part  of  wisdom  and  foreidght  to 
encourage  the  yoxmg  nonconformist  today, 
as  a  potential  contributor  to  the  welfare  at 
the  world. 

It  la  up  to  edoetion  to  gtve  Mrth  to  more 
of  those  fearleas  minds  that  seek  and  in- 
quire eontinually,  aoi'l  are  not  satisfied  with 
exi^anatlons  that  satisfy  the  crowd.  Edu- 
cation shouM  stimulate  the  mind  which 
otherwise  might  become  asoae  of  quiet,  and 
encourage  the  Independent  thinker  whose 
initiative  is  not  appreciated  elsewhere.  Edu- 
cation mtist  always  be  the  tarvoa  by  which 
young  peo]^  are  reatsiged  Uiat,  although 
eggs  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred  dooen, 
steel  by  the  thousand  ton,  and  dollars  by 
the  hundred  raUlion..  people,  in  terms  ef  their 
personal  integrity  and  eonvictloB,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  eounted  by  the  individual. 


Great  Snoluet'  Woaders  From  New 
raRoMl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SHUFORD 

or  HuaiH  csaouwA 
XH  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPBXSSNTATiVB     ^ 
Thvrsday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  8HUFQRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Great  Smoky  Moontaina  National  Park 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  are  attract* 
ing  a  great  number  of  people  to  western 
North  Carolina.  Mor«  than  2  minion 
people  visited  the  park  last  year,  and 
during  the  same  iieriod  more  tlian  3  mil- 
lion  took  advantage  of  the  scenic  beau- 
ties of  tlie  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

Another  porttoo  of  the  park  and  park- 
way has  recently  been  dedicated  to  the 
public.  This  area  was  described  in  the 
June  23,  1953,  edition  of  the  Asheville 
Times,  one  (A  North  Carolina's  great 
daily  newspapers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao,  I  include 
this  fine  editorial: 

GsxAi  Smokies'  Woinixss  FkoM  NxW 

KCUVTOOQX  ROAB 

■nir  '^jedlcation  of  th»  Etointooga  Rldga 
Road  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  has  very  special  significance  for 
western  North  Carolina  and  particularly  lor 
the  AshevlDe  section.  The  development  of 
this  most  popular  national  park  tn  Asoffirloa- 
bas  been  painfully  slow,  especially  on  the 
North  Carolina  side.  The  Helntooga  Ridge 
Road  and  the  recreational  facilities  now  com- 
pleted and  planned  for  this  area  are  sure  to 
become  a  major  tourist  attraction. 

Helntooga^  Overlook— the  end  of  the  new 
12-mlle  ridge  road  from  Soco  Gap — offers  the 
most  extensive,  and  probably  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  view  to  hs  had  of  the  natlomil  park 
from  any  auto-accessible  point  in  all  the 
Great  Smokies.  The  mile-high  Overlook  to 
63  mUea  from  AsbevtlSe. 

From  this  spectacular  point  vtrtuaUy  every 
peak,  ridge,  and  intervening  vaUey  within 
eyeshot  are  within  the  bounds  ot  the  park. 
On  the  extreme  right  as  you  look  out  ove» 
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tb*  ftnoklM  yoa  see  libuat  Ouyot,  eley»- 
tlon  6.flai  fe«t.  the  second  highest  point  In 
the  pvk.  On  the  opposite  and  left  eztrenae 
of  the  vast  State  line  ridge  before  you  to 
Cllngxaan's  Dome,  elevation  0,643  feet,  the 
highest  peak  In  the  Smokies  and  the  second 
highest  east  of  the  ICsslsslppl  Blver.  Be- 
tween these  extreme  points  against  tt»e  sky- 
line are  a  number  of  the  most  notable  and 
Interesting  peaks  and  gaps  In  the  national 
park. 

The  Helntooga  Ridge  road  to  a  spur  of  the 
mlle-hlgh  section  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way which  begins  at  Soco  Gap.  It  to  the 
first  majOT  road  project  In  the  park  since  Its 
dedication  in  1040. 

The  name  Helntooga,  Incidentally,  to  the 
white  man's  way  of  pronouncing  the  Chero- 
kee Indian  word.  "I-yen-too-ga."  The  Cher- 
okee name  for  thto  spot  to  said  to  be  derived 
tTom.  "I-na-ge-hl."  which  means.  "dweUlng 
In  the  wUdemess."  or  "an  inhabitant  of  the 
wUdemess." 

The  significance  of  the  word  "I-yen-too- 
ga"  to  the  fact  that  It  to  the  name  of  a  real 
Cherokee  who  refugeed  (hid  out)  In  thto  area 
along  with  about  a  thovisand  of  hto  fellow 
tribesmen.  Including  the  famous  Tsall,  dur- 
ing the  Cherokee  roimdup  In  the  1830's.  I- 
yen-too-ga'8  hideout  was  In  an  almost  In^ 
accessible  gorge  in  the  Helutooga  area. 

Visitors  to  Helntooga  Overlook  get  a  very 
Intimate  feeling  of  being  in  the  primeval 
wUdemess.  Among  the  greatest  charms  of 
the  Qreat  SmcAles  are  their  many  and  vast 
wilderness  areas.  Outside  of  the  Great 
Smokies  there  are  few  sections  In  America 
today  that  could  propwly  be  called  a  pri- 
meval wilderness. 

The  original  jdans  for  the  develoiwaent  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  are  far  short  of 
recdlzatkm  today.  The  reason,  of  ootirse,  to 
that  wars  and  threats  of  wars  have  inter- 
fered. We  are  most  fortunate,  however,  to 
have  ttem  developed  as  much  as  they  are 
under  the  circumstances.  Cven  with  their 
present  highways,  roads,  and  facilities  they 
are  attracting  more  vtoitors  every  year  than 
any  othw  national  park  region  In  the  United 
BUtes. 

The  people  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live 
In  western  North  Candlna  today  have  a 
rich  store  of  nature's  wonders  to  enjoy — and 
«  lot  more  to  look  forward  to  when  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  are  ftdly  completed 
and  developed  to  provide  maTiirnitn  facilities 
t(x  tourists  and  recreation  seekers.      * 


Said  Mr. 
"O,  have 
What  do 


to  Mr.  O. 
fon  ever  noticed  B? 
rou  make  of  hto  loyalty  f* 


Tht  ABC  of  S«cvit7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  ramumiLVAKiA 

Of  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREEKHTATTVSS 

Thursday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd,  I 
Include  herewith  an  interesting  poem 
from  the  New  Yorker  magazine  which 
illustrates  the  totalitarian  threat  to  our 
democracy: 

TB>  ABC  or  SccxnuTT 
(By  E.  B.  White) 

Bald  Mr.  A  to  Mr.  B. 

•^  doubt  the  loyalty  of  C." 

Said  Mr.  B  to  Mr.  A. 

"I'm  shocked  and  stunned  by  what  you  say; 

We'd  better  check  on  him  today. 

And  since  you've  brought  up  Mr.  C. 

X  feel  that  I  must  mention  U, 

I  rather  doubt  hto  loyalty." 


Said  Mr 
"Lower 
I  wouldnit 
But  sure. 


to  Mr.  P. 

voice — people  arent 
want  you  quoting  me, 
I've  always  noticed  B." 


your 


Bald  Mr.  C  to  Mr  A. 
'I  saw  a  :  unny  thing  today; 
At  least,   t  seemed  quite  odd  to  me, 
I  saw  P  t  htoperlng  with  O 
And  I  Jus .  caught  the  name  of  B." 


"No. 
"WeU. 
I  gues 

And  so 

UntU 

The 

"My 

"The  pasi , 
The  alpt 
Tou  cani 
Tou  can*i 
And  it 
To  prove 
In  fact, 
There's 
And  by  a 
I've  come 

My 

Against 
I  know 
And  you 
Leave 


reallk?"  answered  A  to  C. 
an  rway — ^I  don't  know  B. 
11  s  Just  as  weU  tm  me." 

tie 


no 


methxto 


ev(r; 


deaf! 


the« 
lighl  nlng 
fello  w-countrymen, 


alpt  Bbet 


feae 


subtle  poison  spread 
roae  a  Mr.  Zed. 

played  around  hto  head, 
he  said, 
as  you'U  observe,  to  dead. 
's  dtocredited; 
trust  teachers  now  to  teach, 
trust  ministers  to  preach, 
been  my  special  labor 
that  none  can  trust  hto  neighbor. 
'8  amply  clear  to  see 

one  you  can  tnist  but  me 
happy  turn  of  fate 
to  purify  the  state. 

will  be  swift  and  strong 
he  crime  of  thinking  wrong. 

cure  for  heresy 
can  leave  It  aU  to  me. 
ythlng  to  mel"  he  said. 


tie 


"Hurrah I '  they  cried.    "Hurrah  for  Zedl" 


Award  M  Ikdal  of  Hobot  to  Sgt  Da?id 
B.  Bleak 


E3  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HOi.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  iBaBO 

IN  THE   3XNATI  OP  THE  UMXTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  l>WORSHAK-  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  i  ippendix  of  the  Rkcoss  an  arti- 
cle by  Prank  Hewlett  relative  to  the 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Sgt. 
David  fe.  Bleak,  for  performing  In 
Korea  y  ?hat  Army  Secretary  Robert  M 
Stevens]  described  as  "nearly  incredible 
feats.' 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord  E-red  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follow  rs: 

Washi  ffOTOH,  June  28. — A  southeastern 
Idaho  BO  dler  has  been  awarded  the  Nation's 
highest  aiUitary  award,  the  coveted  Medal 
of  Honor ,  for  performing  in  Korea  what  Army 
Secretar  Robert  M.  Steveiu  described  as 
"nearly  :  ncredlble  feats." 

He  to  Bgt.  David  B.  Bleak,  a  20-year-old 
Army  mt  dlcal  aldman,  hto  home  to  the  town 
of  ShelU  y  and  be  is  a  native  of  Idaho  Falto. 
Hto  pannts  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Bleak,  ol   box  321.  Shelley. 


KILLED 

Sergeant  Bleak's  acts  of  heroism  were  so 
dramatic  that  they  are  almost  unbelievable. 
Thto  cou  rageous  Idahoan,  among  many  other 
things,  lined  three  Chinese  Reds  with  hto 
bare  hai  ds  and  a  trench  knife. 

Medici  aren't  supposed  to  be  combat  men, 
but  that  to  far  from  so  with  Sergeant  Bleak, 
aocordin  i  to  Pf c.  Willie  G.  Gay,  of  Emporia. 
Va.,  a  mc  mber  of  the  reconnaissance  vmlt  In- 
vc^ved  Ix  the  action  where  the  Idahoan  won 
the  Media  of  Honor. 


BTswmnss  sccottmt  .fj 

Hto  eyewitness  acco\mt  of  Sergeant  Bleakli 
heroism  sajrs: 

"We  left  the  line  of  departure  at  2 :  46  a.  m. 
on  June  15.  1952,  and  crossed  several  enemy 
occupied  fingers  of  land  to  get  in  position 
for  our  final  assault.  When  we  started  our 
assault,  we  came  under  intense  automatic, 
small  arms  and  grenade  fire. 

"As  we  neared  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  hand 
grenade  thrown  by  the  enemy  glanced  off  the 
helmet  of  one  of  our  men.  Sergeant  Bleak, 
with  total  disregard  for  hto  personal  safety, 
threw  hto  body  on  top  of  the  struck  soldier 
and  absorbed  the  full  force  of  the  concussion. 

"Contlnxiing  to  the  top  of  the  hiU.  he  wa« ; 
fired  on  by  three  enemy  in  a  trench.  Realia*  - 
Ing  that  only  by  passing  through  the  trench 
could  he  reach  a  wounded  man.  Sergeant 
Bleak  attempted  to  cross  the  area  but  was 
immediately  confronted  by  three  enemy  sol- 
diers. Engaging  the  men  in  intense  hand- 
to-hand  combat.  Sergeant  Bleak  killed  them 
In  self-defense."' 

OBADLT   SimfT   rOM 

"After  clearing  the  hill,  and  whOe  with- 
drawing under  heavy  enemy  artillery  and 
mortar  fire,  a  machlnegun  pinned  us  down 
and  wounded  three  of  our  squad.  Sergeant 
Bleak,  exposing  himself  to  the  deadly  enemy 
fire,  went  over  to  dress  the  men's  wounds. 

"While  doing  thto,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  machlnegun  fire.  Sergeant  Bleak 
then  came  face  to  face  with  two  of  the  en- 
emy charging  him  with  fixed  bayonets.  H« 
grabbed  the  two  with  hto  bare  hands  and 
smashed  their  heads  together. 

"Disregarding  hto  own  wounds  and  ae- 
cepting  aid  from  no  one.  he  picked  up  one 
of  the  wounded  men  and  carried  hln\  down 
the  hiU." 

The  Medal  of  Honor  citation  elaborates 
further  on  Sergeant  Bleak's  feats.  The  t«st 
foUows: 

"Sgt.  David  B.  Bleak,  Army  Medical  8«rf- 
ice.  a  member  of  the  Bledical  Company,  383d 
Infantry  Regiment,  40th  Infantry  Division, 
distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous  gallan- 
try and  indomitable  courage  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  in  action  against  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Mlnart-Od.  Korea, 
on  June  14.  1062. 

CAFTums  A  ranoxn 
"As  medical  aldman,  he  volunteered  to  ac- 
company a  reconnaissance  patrol  conunltted 
to  engage  the  enemy  and  capture  a  prisoner 
for  interrogation.  Forging  up  the  rugged 
slope  of  the  key  terrain,  the  group  was  sub- 
jected to  intense  automatic  weapons  and 
small -arms  fire  and  suffered  several  casuai- 


"After  admintotering  to  the  wounded,  he 
continued  to  advance  with  the  patrol,  near- 
Ing  the  mUltary  crest  of  the  hill,  while  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  fire-swept  area  to  at- 
tend the  woxuided.  he  came  under  hostUe 
fire  from  a  small  group  of  enemy  concealed 
In  a  trench.  Entering  the  trench,  he  closed 
with  the  enemy,  killed  two  with  bare  hands 
and  a  third  with  hto  trench  knife. 

BtovsD  Dowmnu. 

"Moving  from  the  emplacement,  be  saw 
a  concussion  grenade  fall  in  front  of  a  com- 
panion and  quickly  shifting  hto  position, 
shielded  tbe  man  from  the  impact  of  the 
blast.  Later,  while  admintotering  to  the 
wounded,  he  was  struck  by  a  hostile  millet 
but  despite  the  wound  he  imdertook  to  evac- 
uate a  woxmded  comrade. 

"As  he  moved  down  the  hill  with  hto  heavy 
burden,  he  was  attacked  by  two  enemy  sol- 
diers with  fixed  bayonets;  closing  with  the 
aggressors,  he  grabbed  them  and  smashed 
their  heads  together,  then  carried  hto  help- 
less conu^de  down  the  hill  to  safety.  Ser- 
geant Bleak's  dauntless  courage  and  Intrepid 
actions  were  In  the  highest  honored  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  service." 

Arrangements  for  the  formal  presentation 
of  Sergeant  Bleak's  Medal  of  Honor  have  not 
been  completed.    Quite  often  such  awards 
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•re  made  by  the  President  and  the  pctfents 
of  the  reelptont  are  brought  to  Washington 
as  the  guests  of  the  Oovm'nment. 

One  reason  for  the  uncompleted  arrange- 
ments to  that  Sergeant  Bleak,  after  complet- 
ing hto  tour  of  duty  in  Korea,  volunteered 
for  further  service  In  the  Par  Bast.  He  now 
to  in  Japan  with  the  24th  Medical  Battalion. 


SOS- 


•md  Tt^img  for  Safe  aad 
Adequate  Hifkways 

EXTIi:NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  AaxAJrsAa 

ZN  THE  SSHATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thunday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  Mcd^LLAN.  Mr.  President. 
General  Motors  Corp.  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  winners  in  its  national  bet- 
ter highways  contest,  in  which  more 
than  44.000  essajrs  were  submitted  on  the 
subject  of  How  To  Plan  and  Pay  for  the 
Safe  and  Adequate  Highways  We  Need. 
There  were  15  national  and  regional 
winners.  Robert  Moses.  New  York  City 
commissioner  of  parks,  and  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  of  Parks, 
was  winner  of  the  top  national  award. 

I  am  indeed  very  proud  to  annoimee 
that  my  legislative  assistant.  Judge  Wal- 
ter L.  Pope,  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  was  the 
winner  of  the  West-South  Central 
award  for  the  region  including  the  States 
of  Axkansiis,  Louisiana.  Texas,  and  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Pope's  winning  essay  is  most 
instructive  and  illuminating,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBCoao, 
as  follows: 

Bow  To  Plan  Ait0  Pat  worn  tbb  Bate  am 
AnouAT*  BnmwATs  W>  Nan 

(Bj  Walter  L.  Pope,  at  Uttle  BoCk.  Ark.) 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  "How  can 
we  plan  and  pay  for  the  safe  and  adequate 
highways  we  need?"  to  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand directed  to  all  of  us:  and  it  to  in  three 
jointly  connected  parts,  whldi  are: 

1.  The  generation  of  an  inlonned.  aroused, 
and  flghtiug  public  intoeeti 

S.  The  development  of  an 'efficient  nation- 
wide admuitotrative  tool  to  determine  and 
fix  Um  standards  and  dealgns  of  the  M»- 
tkm's  highways  and  to  guide  the  progress 
of  the  oQiistruction  program  in  which  will 
be  activated  our  already  sufficient  road- 
building  machine  power  and  manpower: 

S.  Tbe  provision  for  a  dependable  and 
steady  supply  of  funds  to  be  falriy  and  equi- 
tably expended. 

iRSDa>:  A  DTWAaac  pdblic  KTaassT 
Tbe  writer  would  probably  be  classified  as 
a  fair  example  of  an  American  motorist  who 
la  tired  of  traffic  Jams  and  worried  about 
traveling  on  unsafe  highways,  and.  as  such, 
to  one  who  welcomes  the  opporUmlty  to  dto- 
cuas  the  problem  of  getting  America  out  at 
the  traflic  muddle.  Hto  inttfest  in  Uie  sub- 
ject to  doubtless  UtUe  different  from  that 
ot  ti«niir>T»«  of  others  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Nation — an  Interest  be- 
gun several  years  ago  with  only  seasonal  use 
of  the  family  c&i,  which  use  continued  to 
expand  luitll.  ahnost  surprisingly.  It  became 
no  longer  a  we^end  pleasure,  but  a  business 
peer— tty. 

It  was  little  more  than  85  years  ago  that 
a  cry  went  up  over  tbe  land  to  get  us  out  of 


the  mud.  "Hie  efforts  to  get  all-weather 
rotMto  gave  rise  first  to  eommtmlty  meetings 
of  ear  owners  and  prospective  ear  owners  (the 
term  "motorist"  being  then  rarely  applied), 
to  {Han,  and  sometimes  largely  finance,  by 
private  subscriptions  of  money  and  labor,  a 
good  road  to  the  county  seat  or  the  repair  of 
a  bridge  on  that  road.  Before  long  one  com- 
munity met  with  another  and  plans  were 
made  to  Interconnect  community  and  county 
roads  so  as  to  reach  a  nearby  otty.  These 
meetings  gathered  momentum.  Associations 
were  formed  with  membership  stretching 
from  one  State  line  to  another,  some  taking 
the  names  of  great  highways,  as  the  Lincoln 
Highway  spanning  the  continent  and  the 
Bankfaead  Highway  crossing  the  Mississippi 
into  the  Southwest.  A  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion and  some  useful  experience  were  gained 
In  serrice  freely  given  for  more  than  10  years 
as  secretary  and  dtoburslng  offleer  of  one  of 
the  assoctotlons  of  oountywlde  actlrity.  the 
greatest  reward  being  the  opportunity  of 
later  seeing  the  road  we  paved  Included  In 
one  of  the  Nation's  Interregional  highways. 
The  results  of  the  efforts  made  by  motor- 
ists In  pricMT  years,  are,  to  say  ^e  least,  en- 
couraging. They  may  furnish  the  key  to  the 
present  tremendoxis  problem.  Those  then 
concerned  with  building  highways  soon 
awoke  to  the  realization  of  the  need  for  clas- 
sifying the  fast-growing  netvrork  of  roads 
and  for  giving  preference  to  the  portion  of 
greatest  potential  use.  An  outgrowth  of  thto 
feeling  was  soon  seen  In  the  passage  of  tbe 
Pederal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1916,  tbe  tnt 
concrete  Indication-  of  a  national  movement 
with  Pederal  sanction,  amended  by  the  Ped- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1931  giving  endorse- 
ment to  a  national  extension  of  highway 
development. 

Today's  needs  are  extensive  and  complex 
and  the  public  must  make  the  decision  tliat 
will  determine  progress  In  the  future.  Sound 
and  vigorous  action  can  overcome  the  dUB- 
cultles.  But  to  those  of  tis  who  have  been 
directly  or  indirectly  associated  with,  and 
keenly  Interested  In.  the  building  of  the 
highways  of  yesterday,  it  to  quite  clear  that 
the  Job  to  no  more  formidable  than  it  was 
whea  the  establtohment  of  better  lilghways 
was  a  pioneering  experiment. 

Often  public  Interest  in  a  nationwide  prop- 
osition to  diffused  and  weak,  but  both  ele- 
ments of  diffusion  and  weakness  are  removed 
when  the  people  realize  that  they  have  a 
long,  hard  road  ahead  of  them  In  order  to 
reach  a  determined  goaL  That  should  give 
us  some  assurance,  when  we  realize  that 
the  progress  we  shall  make  in  any  program 
to  plan  and  pay  for  adequate  and  safe  high- 
ways will  largely  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  it  to  supported  by  the  public.  So 
it  may  be  said  that  wliat  America  now  needs 
most  to  a  strong  demand  for  a  national  road- 
buUdlng  program.  We  must  have  not  only 
the  cooperation  of  all  groups  of  our  citi- 
zens, but  their  Interest  must  be  so  aroused 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  all  groups — 
especially  the  legislative  and  executive  agen- 
cies of  Qovemment.  Pederal.  State,  and  local, 
will  be  thoroughly  activated. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  spend  much 
time  to  convince  the  public  of  tbe  serious- 
neas  and  Inunenslty  of  the  problem,  though 
it  may  be  true  that  It  wUl  take  more  than 
mere  convincing  to  produce  tangible  results. 
The  public  needs  not  to  be  told  that  motor 
transportation  has  become  the  Uf  e  blood  of 
our  economy.  No  one  to  surprised  by  hear- 
ing or  reading  that  tliere  are  more  than  58 
million  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  Btatea, 
that  in  the  next  25  yean  there  will  prob- 
ably be  80  or  90  million,  that  50  million 
Americans  ride  in  automobiles  every  day. 
that  the  daUy  mileage  of  highway  travel  to 
much  more  than  a  billion  milea.  and  that 
the  Increasing  volume  of  traflic  to  subjecting 
our  Inadequate  highways  to  demands  and 
strains  thmX  were  never  dreamed  of  80  yeen 
•go.'  There  to  danger,  of  course,  of  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  way  will  be  opened 


up  and  that  highways  wlU.  In  some  way  or 
another,  continue  to  meet  our  needs.  We 
oould  be  blinded  by  the  feeling  that  ttie 
highways  wUl  always  serve  us  wMl.  as  we 
are  served  by  other  one-time  liixuries,  such 
as  telephones  and  electric  power,  now  neces- 
sary to  our  nersonal  and  business  affairs. 

No  better  example  of  the  hurtful  effects  at 
public  apathy  can  be  given  than  what  oc- 
curred In  World  War  II  when  highway  oon- 
structlon  almost  came  to  a  standstill  except 
for  roads  in  defense  areas,  and  repair  of  the 
highways  was  to  a  great  degree  neglected. 
On  the  other  hand,  railroads  were  able  to 
proceed  with  new  construction;  and  un- 
limited repair  and  reconstruction  were  not 
only  permitted  but  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
emment.  The  unfairness  and.  In  fact,  the 
fooltohness  of  thto  attitude  were  obvious  to 
any  who  saw  the  miles  and  miles  of  heavy 
Army  trucks  and  buses  conveying  equip- 
ment and  personnel  from  post  to  post.  How 
those  who  were  in  a  position  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  our  hlghwsys  could  sit  supinely 
by  and  see  the  daily  destruction  of  thto 
essential  defense  instrumentality  and  neces- 
sary arm  of  our  domestic  economy  to  a  ques- 
tion yet  unanswered.  The  lack  of  pubUe 
remonstrance  to  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  application  of  the  rule  of  what  to  every- 
body's biislness  to  nobody's  business.  The 
railroads  of  the  Nation  (and  their  aooom- 
pltohments  are  In  no  way  to  be  disparaged) 
were  ably  and  strenuously  represented  be- 
fore the  war  agencies  that  saw  to  It  that 
their  requirements  were  suSdently  met. 
The  Nation's  highways  were  expendable. 

Therefore,  let  us  enhst  every  possible 
force  to  stlmtilate  public  interest.  We  must 
give  aid,  by  whatever  means  we  can,  to  the 
many  business  and  civic  organizations  now 
coordinating  their  efforts  to  generate, 
tfckTough  the  means  of  national  associations, 
a  tidal  wave  ot  public  opinion  for  better 
roads  and  relief  from  the  traffic  jam;  and 
espedaUy  must  we  encourage  them  to  eon- 
oentrate  ttieir  effmts  upon  the  indtioement 
Of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  all  48 
States  to  move  more  quickly  to  a  definite 
program  of  highway  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction, never  forgetting  that  in  thto  there 
must  be  dependence  upon  pubUe  sym- 
pathy and  public  action,  for  road  building 
always  has  been  and  alwajrs  wUl  be  primarUy 
a  local  affair,  even  thou^  the  present  break- 
down and  deterioration  do  present  a  national 
problem.  The  time  has  arrived  for  the 
needed  groundswell  at  public  c^ilnion  tor 
aafe  and  adequate  lUghways. 

TB>  PLAXVOfO  or  BAR  AMD  ABBQITaTS 
HKHWATS 

The  subject  under  consideration  embracea 
botti  the  planning  and  the  paying  for  safe 
and  adequate  highways.  It  to  implied  tha» 
the  plan  propoeed  biatin.  to  one  that  may 
be  aooepted  by  the  payors  (tlie  public — 
more  pertlcuiarly  the  motoring  public  t .  The 
greatest  dlAcuity  lies  in  the  submission  of 
•  plan  or  plans  that  can  and  wlU  be  ac- 
ceptable. Wlien  we  glance  at  a  map  show- 
ing the  great  networic  of  Pederal  primary, 
secondary,  and  urban  highways  covering  the 
Nation  and  consider  the  multitude  of  differ- 
ences in  needs  and  requirements  of  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country,  we  wonder  that 
there  has  been  irti'Pt^f^f**  as  much  con- 
tinuity and  uniformity  as  to  found.  Tlioiigh 
the  system  of  highways  to  the  work  of  many 
^>M%^if  ««<■  ot  lilghway  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities. Pederal.  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal, we  find  enough  points  of  agreement 
to  lead  us  to  believe  that,  with  proper  guid- 
ance, the  great  Jigsaw  puzzle,  with  its  parts 
in  some  places  m*T*"g  and  in  others  askew. 
win  eventually  talce  form  and  fall  into  a 
proper  and  satisfactory  whole.  Undoubtedly 
the  integration  of  the  various  systems  and 
parts  of  systems  wUl  be  hastened  by  the 
highway  planning  surveys  that  are  now  t>e- 
Ing  undertalEsn  to  determine  what  should 
be  dons  to  provide  safe  and  adequate  high- 
ways  for  present  and  future  traffic  needs. 
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The  work  Is  now  in  the  eompetent  hands 
at  tbe  traflle  and  piftnntng  dlvtelons  oX  State 
k^bway  departmentfl  In  coo^hratlon  wtttx 
the  Bimau  at  Public  Roads.  If  some  of  the 
Skates  have  not  completed  their  preliminary 
4nirveys.  no  time  should  be  lost  in  effectinf 
their  ff>mpl^>*-'«"  Then,  ot  eoxirse.  there 
•hould  be  kept  by  each  State  highway  de- 
partment, an  active  planiiln«  survey  dlvl- 
•toB.  or  unit,  to  produce  an  annual  report 
4tf  highway  needs  and  to  keep  needs  Bt\idy 
current.  The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  OOeials  can  serve  as  a  clearing- 
botae  for  the  reports  on  highway  needs  and 
can  set  up  and  maintain  a  standard  proce- 
dure. This  seems  to  be  the  most  available 
aTvi  the  moat  reliable  means  of  garnering 
Information  for  determining  construction 
yr9g'»"*«  and  financial  needs. 

It  would  unduly  extend  this  discussion 
to  attempt  to  detail  the  work  to  be  done  in 
tbte  giant  undertaking  or  even  that  portion 
at  the  work  that  must  have  immediate  atten- 
tion U  w«  are  to  avoid  unbearable  traAc 
fvoblems  and  keep  motor  vehicles  moving. 
An  examination  of   the  testimony   of   wit- 
nenes  at  the  hearings  held  )>y  the  two  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  (one  of  the  House  and 
one  of  the  Senate)  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way   Act   of    1952    and   of    the    documents, 
tables,  and  plats  filed  with  those  committees 
dlsdoees  that,  in  general,  the  extent  of  con- 
struction needed  and  type  of  improvement 
required   are   fairly   well   established.     The 
nation's  system  of  highways  can  never  be- 
come static.     Growth  of  population,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  together  with  the  in- 
-«fl«aae  in  number,  size,  weight,  and  speed 
c:  motor  vehicles  make  that  impossible.    The 
BMWt  we  can  do  in  planning  our  highways 
Is  to  provide  administrative  machinery   of 
aaflk:ient  size  and  competence  to  safely  guide 
the  progress  of  the  construction  program. 
Mine  years  ago  the  National  Interregional 
Blghway  Oommlttee  made  its  report  recom- 
mending a  system  of  interregional  highways. 
Incidentally,  there  was  attached  to  the  re- 
port as  part  of  the  appendix  a  brief  outline 
of    basic    standards    and    structural    design 
which,  with  some  modifications  and  with  a 
few  additions  such  as  parking  terminals  in  ur- 
iMUd  areas,  aonlng,  expressways,  and  through- 
ways,  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  primer  for 
highway-construction   studies   today.     Dis- 
cussions and  reports  published  by  the  Amer- 
s.iean  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials. 
-the  American  Automobile  Association,  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Boads 
leave  little  to  the  imagination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  we  need  most  and  where  we 
need  it  worst  to  get  America  out  of  the 
traffic  muddle. 

a,        rsTiMO  ros  the  bichwats  ws  mxzd 

Tht  necessary  funds  to  complete  the  sys- 
tems   of    highways    we    plan    to    construct 
— smount  to  a  colossal  su'n.     We  are  told  by 
"  the  experts  that  $33  billion  should  be  used 
during  the  next  10  years  "merely  to  correct 
deficiencies  as  they  exist  today  and  in  any 
"-period   of    10   years    additional    deficiencies 
will  accumulate."    When  war  tensions  relax 
to  permit  our  road-building  potentials  to  be- 
come fully  activated,  more  than  f6  billion 
a  year  will  be  spent. 

The  reason  we  got  out  of  the  mud  was  that 
the  people  got  tired  of  it.  They  demanded 
action  and  were "  willing  to  pay  the  cost. 
When  the  public  thoroughly  understands 
the  highway  needs  and  expresses  its  will 
forcefully  enough,  and  takes  steps  to  fill 
those  needs,  it  can  have  highways  when  and 
where  it  wants  them. 

We  must  be  realistic  about  paying  for 
roads.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  much 
more  for  a  new  automobile  than  we  paid  in 
the  postwar  period,  and  we  pay  more  for 
gasoline,  more  for  auto  parts  and  repairs, 
tires,  and  accessories.  We  should  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  better  highways. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  a  good 
aafe  highway  is  just  as  important,  if  not 
more  so.  than  a  good  safe  automobile.    Yet 


in  the  y«ar  1953  we  spent  $30  bUllon  for 
motor  velicles,  motor  fuels,  and  lubricants 
and  othei  things  that  make  up  the  hlghway- 
tzansporfa  itlon  business,  but  of  the  sum  so 
^ent  onl  r  t^V^  billion  was  for  gasoline  and 
motor  ve:  kicle  license  fees.  When  we  con- 
sider tha^  the  dollar  going  into  highway 
construct  on  today  pays  for  only  about  53 
cents  wor  h  of  construction  as  compared  with 
1940.  it  ii  seen  that  we  are  spending  con- 
siderably less  for  highways  than  before  the 
war. 

When  'Pe  look  seriously  at  the  problem 
of  gettinj  our  needed  highway  facilities,  we 
are  confronted  with  two  major  obstacles: 
InsufSciei  icy  of  f\utds  and  improper  and  un- 
wise use  ( If  funds. 

It  may  t)e  laid  down  as  a  prerequisite  that 
In  order  1  o  construct  and  maintain  a  system 
of  ndequc  te  roads  we  must  provide  a  reliable 
and  cont  Inual  supply  of  finance  from  the 
Federal  i  Sovemment  as  well  as  from  the 
States. 

The  Pidcral  Government  is  collecting  in 
excess  of  t2  bUiion  annually  as  excise  taxes 
on  gasolir^  and  diesel  fuel  and  on  the  sale 
of  mot<^<4  vehicles,  auto  parts  and  acces- 
sories, t^es  and  tubes.  In  other  words,  the 
automobi  le  business,  in  which  highways  con- 
stitute tie  principal  Investment,  pays  the 
Federal  C  ovemment  that  amount  each  year, 
but  the  Pederal  Government  has  been  ap- 
propriatlig  only  26  percent  of  that  amount 
for  road  building.  The  formula  should  be 
reversed,  for  obviously  Federal  contributions 
fall  far  si  lort  of  present-day  needs.  The  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1944  (Public  Law 
631  of  19 14 )  provides  in  section  6  for  the  ad- 
vance of  Federal  funds  to  a  State  for  the 
c(»npleti>n  of  highway  projects:  Provided, 
That,  afttr  June  30,  1945,  the  State  docs  not 
divert  to  other  than  highway  uses  road  user 
revenues  la  violation  of  the  Highway  Act  of 
Jiine  18,  1934."  The  States,  with  a  few  noU- 
ble  exce  }tions.  put  all  of  the  money  so 
collected  into  their  treasxirles  to  the  credit 
of  highway  funds.  Those  exceptions  must, 
as  soon   as  possible,  be  elinxinated. 

Bills  a-e  now  pending  in  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample a  nate  bill  316  by  Mr.  Maghusoh  and 
Mr.  Kilo  >as,  to  create  a  Federal  highway-aid 
trust  fur  d  into  which  woxild  be  paid  all  Fed- 
eral exclie  automotive  taxes  collected.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  all 
moneys  n  the  trust  fund  for  expenditures 
for  projscts  on  the  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondar  7,  and  urban  highway  systems,  to 
be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions <if  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1944.  T  lis  biU.  or  one  shnllar  to  It,  should 
be  enact  !d  into  law. 

The  St  ibject  of  the  Improper  tise  of  high- 
way fun  Is  has  many  controversial  aspects. 
Chief  ax  long  these  is  that  great  pressure  of 
organizations  and  personalities  in  remote 
conimur  Ities  often  contrives  to  divide  funds 
already  1 00  meager  to  finish  the  most  needed 
road  pro  |ects.  The  average  motorist  pays  at 
least  on  !-third  of  a  cent  per  mile  tax  on 
the  Stats  in  which  the  road  traveled  is  lo- 
cated. jL  road  with  4,000  vehicles  each  day 
earns  ah  aut  $4,800  a  year.  A  road  with  only 
300  vehi  lies  each  day  will  hardly  pay  for  Its 
maintenance.  So,  unless  we  do  begin  giv- 
ing priority  to  roads  that  carry  the  traffic 
and  hav ;  earning  capacity  above,  and  much 
above,  c<  >8t  of  repair,  we  cannot  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  present  pay-as-we-go  method. 
We  muab  adopt  a  more  equitable  basis  for 
the  dist-ibution  of  funds  and  tise  traffic  as 
the  prln  :lpal  factor  in  choosing  the  highways 
on  whlcb  to  spend  the  funds.  Then,  too. 
we  must  get  away  from  the  constant  pressrire 
on  8tat»  highway  departments  which  we 
have  se(n  prevalent  in  some  States  under 
the  pop  liar  slogan  of  "more  miles  of  high- 
ways for  available  doUars."  With  the  strains 
on  modom  highways  service  and  durability 
must  be  the  watchwords. 

It  is  e  stlmated  that  by  1963  motor  vehicle 
travel  v  ill  increase  about  30  percent  and 
revenue  from  gasoline  tax  will,  at  the  pres- 
ent rat<|B.  show  a  comj;>arable  Increase.    In 


the  same  time  motcn-  vehicle  registration  is 
likely  to  increase  10  percent.  It  is  possible 
that  the  weight-distance  admeasurement  for 
highway  use  Uxes,  now  going  through  a  pe- 
riod of  trial  In  some  SUtes.  may  increase 
revenues  considerably. 

As  in  the  planning  for  needed  highways, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  finances  is 
dependent  upon  public  opinion  and  public 
action.  When  the  puljlic  comes  to  the  reali- 
zation that  it  cannot  afford  to  continue  the 
tremendous  economic  waste  and  loss  of  lives 
resulting  from  a  depleted  and  wholly  insuffi- 
cient highway  system  and  when  it  under- 
stands that  such  waste  and  loss  of  life  can. 
to  a  great  extent,  be  avoided,  we  shall  lee 
an  end  to  this  period  of  resignation  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  pessimists  who  call  the 
present  situation  a  hopeless  plight. 

Adequate  and  safe  highways  win  pay  for 
themselves  by  refunding,  through  the  means 
of  use  taxes,  the  cost  of  their  construction 
and  maintenance  to  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient,  and  their  vuable  value 
amounts  to  many  times  that  cost.  Such 
value  is  easily  demonstrated,  as  in  the  real 
case  of  a  businessman  whose  work  has  re- 
quired him  for  the  past  35  years  to  mak* 
fortnightly  trips  to  a  city  140  miles  from  hJs 
office.  Before  the  roads  were  modernized  ' 
the  round  trip  over  a  rough  clrcultoiis  routs 
with  two  rivers  to  ferry  cost  him  between 
twenty  and  thirty  dollars.  Today  the  cost 
la  about  one- third  that  ar»>  Tint,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  safety  and  comfort  and  sav- 
ing of  time  for  which  be  would  gladly  pay 
several  times  the  amount  of  tax  collected 
for  the  use  of  this  highway,  which  Is  only 
about  $1  for  each  round  trip.  There  are 
loany  thoxisands  of  cases  similar  to  this  one, 
and  there  are  millions  who  are  required  to 
make  such  trips  every  day  of  the  year,  all 
of  which  serves  to  show  that  better  roads 
have  paid  their  way  in  the  past  and  wiU 
continue  to  do  so,  even  if  a  considerabls 
increase  in  use  tax  Is  required  to  raise  tbe 
money. 

The  motorist  arid  the  motor  vehicle  have 
been  such  easy  marlcs  for  levies  that  the  tax- 
load  could  become  unbearable  in  an  alto- 
gether pay-as-we-go  program  of  highway 
construction  financing.  It  may  be  found 
necessary  to  issue  bonds  for  a  portion  of  the 
cost.  Many  States  have  largely  buUt  their 
highways  with  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues 
and  some  are  now  issuing  annual  series  of 
bonds  to  enable  them  to  sustain  their  budgets 
during  this  period  when  extra  expenditures 
are  a  necessity.  This  is  proceeding  on  the 
installment  plan  of  roadbuildlng.  There 
seems  to  be  no  more  reason  for  objection 
to  that  plan  than  there  ts  to  borrowing 
money  to  buy  a  car.  There  are  those  whose 
opinions  are  deserving  of  most  careful  con- 
sideration who  very  earnestly  contend  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  credit 
financing  of  highway  construction  on  a  na- 
tional scale  has  become  imperative.  They 
say  that  expenditures  for  the  construction 
of  highways  are  investments  that  will  im- 
mediately begin  paying  dividends  In  the  sav- 
ing of  human  lives  and  in  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  highway  transportation.  If  our 
adequate  and  safe  highways  are  built  as  we 
expect  them  to  be.  as  a  resvUt  of  the  proper 
plaruilng  herein  advocated,  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  they  will  be  without  ample  traffic 
to  Justify  their  construction,  nor  any  fear 
that  the  roads  will  become  useless  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  bonds  issued  to  finance 
them. 

The  subject  of  paying  for  the  roads  we 
need  would  not  be  fully  discussed  without 
mention  of  toll  roads.  That  people  want 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  better  highways  is 
shown  by  the  actual  use  of  new  toll  roads  to 
a  greater  extent  than  estimated.  Turnpikes 
have  been  successful  in  several  States.  The 
financial  yields  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  Turnpikes  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. An  additional  turnpike  is  under 
way  in  New  Jersey  and  a  seaboard  turnpike 
In  Florida  seems  at  this  time  a  certainty. 
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The  question  of  wbetber  a  Federal  Super- 
highway Authority  wlU  be  created  In  the 
near  future  may  be  answered  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  8)d  CDngrees  where  measures  (as 
H.  Res.  7,  by  Mr.  Diwocu.)  to  provide  such  an 
Authority  ore  now  pending.  The  Au- 
thority so  (awated  would  have  power  to 
build  and  op«irate  toll  roads  for  crosa-cotintry 
tnuosportatlc  n,  power  to  Issue  bonds  for  bll- 
Uons  at  dollars,  and  authority  to  collect  tolls 
to  maintain  and  operate  the  roads  and  retire 
the  bonds.  The  proponents  of  thsse  mess 
ures  will  have  to  convince  majorities  In  both 
Housee  of  Congrees,  first,  that  there  Is  no 
poasibie  meaos  of  financing  the  oonstruetton 
ot  the  roads  }ut  of  current  and  contemplated 
tax  sources;  and.  second,  that  eoonomie 
Justification  of  toll  financing  ts  soundly  ee- 
tabUshed. 

Toil  roads  are  not  the  complete  solution  to 
our  Ilia.  However,  their  sueoees  in  the  areas 
mentioned  does  point  stroitgly  to  the  impa- 
tience of  highway  vmen  in  the  desire  for 
better  roads,  and  their  acceptance  empha- 
slass  that  the  public  wante  the  highway 
problems  solved. 

The  motoring  public  has  become  acutely 
aware  of  highway  inefflclencies  and  inade- 
quactsa.  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
largely  tbai^ftOm  to  the  people  themselvea. 
It  ts  their  nsponstbUlty  to  provide  faciUties 
la  the  fields  of  administration,  engineering, 
and  fii*«»>w  suOcisnt  to  sstebUah  "a  busi- 
aeesllks.  forward-lookiag  policy  that  wlU  get 
Amsrioa  Xhf.  roads  it  needs."  It  U  to  be 
hoped  that  definite  and  positive  sctlon  will 
soon  bs  taken  In  aU 
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EZTBNSION  CXP  ROfARSS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


IN  TBI  SBf  ATB  OF  THX  UHRSD  8TATSB 

Wednesday,  JmIw  1. 19M 

Mr.  UEHMAN.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
oiuuiimous  oonaent  ihtX  a  very  fine  dis- 
cussion of  the  Brieker  resolution,  de- 
Urered  by  the  f onner  Solicitor  Oeneral 
of  tbe  United  States.  Mr.  Philip  B.  Perl- 
man,  befoi'e  tbe  fr"«*ai  Judicial  coDler- 
ence  of  the  fourth  Judicial  circuit,  be 
printed  in  the  Raoon.  I  am  adrised  by 
the  Public  Printear  that  it  will  eonsUtute 
approximately  3V&  pages  <tf  the  Rbooks. 
at  a  cost  of  $2»4.  I  Judge  that  this  com- 
prehensive and  scholarly  dtsnisstnti  of 
the  Brldcer  rescdution-is  of  such  impor- 
tance, being  the  best  I  have  thus  far  seen 
on  this  matter,  that  it  should  be  printed 
in  the  RacoBB  and  be  made  available  to 
all  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
to  thepuUie  generally. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoon.  as  follows: 

Ttm  BaicKxa  AaaonncxMr 
(Stetement  toy  Philip  B.  Perlman.  former 

Boltettor  Oensral  at  the  United  States,  at 
..t  She  aSd  Judlotel  Conference  o<  the  Fourth 

Circuit,  White  Sulphur  Qprlxi^t.  W.  Va, 

June  36.  I95S) 

Any  diacunkna  at  tbe  proposal  toy  Senator 
JbHw  W.  BsscBSS.  of  Ohio,  to  amend  tlie 
Constttutioii  of  the  United  Stetes  vrlth  re- 
spect to  tbe  povrer  to  make  treattee  and 
eseeottve  agrecmente  rsqulres  some  reeeareh 
In  ontar  to  fain  an  Idea  as  to  Just  what  the 
Brieker  ametadment  la.  We  all  know.  In  gen- 
eral, where  It  originated  and  how  the  cam- 
paign for  it  has  been  eoodueted.  We  even 
know,  agaiii  In  general,  some  of  the  prtn- 
ciplee  lnvol\-ed.    But  we  cannot  be  absolute- 


ly sure  we  know  an  of  them  or  even  the 
extent  of  thoee  that  ean  be  Identified. 

Article  n.  section  3.  of  the  Constitution 
provldee:  "He  (the  President)  shaU  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 

Article  IV  of  the  Oonstttutlon  provides: 
"This  Ooitstltutlon.  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suanoe  thereof;  and  an  treaties  made,  or 
whliA  shall  be  made,  tinder  the  authority  at 
tbe  United  Stetes.  shaU  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land." 

The  Brieker  amendment,  as  It  was  Imown 
during  the  S3d  Congress,  was  contained  in 
Senate  Joint  Besolutkm  130.  Hearings  by 
a  subcommittee  ai  the  ^  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  were  held  on  that  proposal 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  1952. 
Tbe  provisions  of  the  rseolutlon  were  debated 
pro  and  con  during  the  hearings,  but  an 
early  adjourrunent  of  Congrees  precluded  any 
repOTt  anrt  any  action  by  the  Senate. 

Pear  that  the  Ueatyinaking  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  which  served  so  well  for 
more  than  100  yean  had  suddenly  beoome 
inadequate,  or  rather  more  than  adequate, 
was  first  given  nationwide  expression  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law  Through  the  United  Natlona. 

Senator  Baacxsa's  Senate  Joint  BcsolutUm 
UK).  In  the  sad  Congress,  was  proposed  by 
him  to  forestall  abuses  which  he  Is  oon- 
Tlnosd  may  arise  under  the  present  Consti- 
tutlon — first,  abuses  of  the  treatymaklng 
power  vested  In  the  President  aiul  the  Sen- 
ate: and  second,  abuses  of  the  authority 
vested  In  tbe  President  to  make  executive 
agreenkmta  with  the  repreeentoUvee  of  other 
governments.  The  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  am*«4<>*n  Bar  Association.  In  Februsry 
1962.  on  the  recommendatinn  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  lAW.  adt^ited  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution difTering  in  many  important  respecte 
from  the  Brieker  resohitloii.  Both  sugges- 
tloos  were  discussed  during  the  1952  bear- 
Ij^s.  At  the  same  session  of  Coogrem  Sen- 
ator McCsssaw  introduced  a  propoeal.  Senate 
Joint  Beaolution  122.  to  Impoee  llmltetlons 
by  stetute  on  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  make  agreementa  with  foreign  govem- 
m»its.  Tbs  MoCarran  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  liga- 
tions, and  was  not  considered  In  detail  by 
tbe  Judiciary  subcommittee,  although  Sen- 
ator ffsTr»»p  I  ijsiissinl  the  view  that  It 
should  be  made  part  of  Senate  Joint  Beeo- 
lutlon  ISO. 

As  a  rssulfc  of  objections.  In  and  out  of  the 
besrings,  to  tbs  effect  ot  tbe  provisions  of 
Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon  130.  Senator 
BaicKxa  revised  his  opinions  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  constitutional  amendmente  hs 
heUeves  are  needed.  As  soon  as  the  83d  Ooa- 
grass  convened  in  January  of  1953.  he  In- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon  1.  differing 
in  many  Important  remiecte  from  bis  now 
abandoned  Senate  Joint  Beeolutlaa  ISO. 
Senate  Joint  Besidutloa  1  was  followed  by 
Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon  S.  which  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  MoCsassw  and  Senator 
Pw*r.»»».  and  which  la  a  verbatim  reprodoc- 
tton  of  Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon  122  of  the 
gad  Congrem.  As  In  the  previous  Coogrsss. 
Senate  Joint  Beeolutkm  1  (the  oQnstltutiaoal 
amendmmt)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Senate  Joint  Beeolu- 
tlon 2  (the  stetutory  propoeal  aOaetlng  eaec- 
uUve  agreemente)  went  to  the*  Committee 
on  Foreign  Belatlona.  Bventually  Senate 
Joint  Beecdutian  43  wae  Introdnoed  by  Sen- 
ator Wanaws.  This  resolutton  laeorporated 
the  provisions  and  langnage  favored  by  tbe 
Aaierlcan  Bar  Assoelatkm.  Hsarlngi  were 
held  dming  Febniary.  Ifareh.  and  April. 
1063.  by  tbe  subcommittee  of  tbe  Senate 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary,  mtieb  oral  testi- 
mony was  beard  and  many  lettera.  memo- 
randa, and  other  documento  were  filed.  Tbe 
testUnony  and  docummte  made  up  a  printed 
volume  of  l;aS7  pages.   It  Is  fate  to  say  tbi^ 


tbe  greater  part  of  the  hearings  was  devoted 
to  a  oonslderatlon  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
BucKKB  and  SS  coaiwnsors.  It  should  be 
stated  that  Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon  130.  la 
the  sad  Congrees,  vras  sponsored  by  69  Sen- 
ators, and  that  Senatfw  BaicKxa  asstmrad 
that  all  of  tbe  59  would  favor  his  altered 
version  appearing  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1.  witlunit  specific  authority  from  all  of 
them,  and  to  whom  he  added  five  new  spon- 
sors, making  up  the  list  of  64  Senators  ap- 
pearing on  the  resolution  as  introduced. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  made  a  fa- 
vorable report  June  15,  1953.  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  4.  the  chairman  refraining  from  voting 
for  either  the  rruijarlty  or  minority  report. 
Some  of  the  63  witnesses  who  appeared  in 
person  before  the  subconmalttee  devoted  all 
of  their  testimony  to  Serutte  Joint  BeacAution 
1,  and  many  of  the  written  communications 
and  documents  were  concerned  exclusively 
with  that  resolution,  although  repreeente- 
tives  of  the  American  Bar  Association  urged 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon  43. 
and  discussed  Ite  provisU>ns  in  detalL  Other 
writneasee  wer^aaked  e&ae  questions  about 
that  proposal,  but.  although  both  resolu- 
tions were  considered  by  the  subconunittee 
during  the  public  hearings,  attention  in  the 
main  was  directed  to  the  effect  of  Senate 
Joint  EtesoluUon  1. 

It  was  rather  amafrtng.  therefore,  to  learn 
that  Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon  1.  as  intro- 
duced, had  been  abandoned  by  the  majority 
of  the  Judidsry  Committee.  Instead  of  re- 
porting on  the  resolution  apparerrtly  spon- 
sored by  64  Seruitors,  Seruite  Joint  Bescdu- 
tlon  1  came  from  the  committee  containing 
a  somewhat  changed  version  of  Senate  Joint 
Beeolutlon  43.  which  had  been  Introduced 
by  only  one  Senator.  It  should  be  clesr. 
therefore,  that  Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon  1. 
now  before  the  Senate,  Is  not  the  propoeed 
constitutional  amendment  debated  for 
months  during  the  public  hearings  before 
the  sulxximmittee. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  Senator  Luranu  the 
dialnnan  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  filed 
a  statement  of  his  Individual  views  in  which 
he  Indicated  opposition  both  to  Senate  Joint 
Beeolutlon  1  as  introduced  and  also  as 
changed  to  resemble  Senate  Joint  Beeolutlon 
43,  and  In  which  he  stated  that  he  refrained 
from  Joining  either  the  majority  or  minority 
reporte  because  he  had  been  informed  that 
tSortB  were  being  made  by  the  majority 
leade*  and  some  members  at  the  administra- 
tion to  work  out  a  compromise  text.  Since 
the  hearings  on  this  subject  began  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  sad  Congress,  the  oonunlttee 
has  ccmsidered  at  least  four  different  pro- 
posals for  a  constitutional  amendment,  with 
maybe  another  stlU  to  come,  although  it  is 
dlfilcnlt  to  imdcrstand  how  the  views  of  the 
administration  in  opposition  to  any  con- 
stitutional smendment  affecting  existing 
Lfrnm^yttitLkin^  poweiB.  and  affecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  make  agreemente 
with  foreign  govenunents,  can  be  reconciled 
with  any  of  the  proposals  considered  by  the 
oommlttee. 

A  constitutional  amendment,  once  suh> 
mltted  and  rattfled.  If  then  found  to  l>e  un- 
satisfactory, does  not  lend  Itself  to  easy  or 
prompt  change  or  repeaL  Such  matters  re- 
qxdre  years  of  effort.  Therefore,  it  is  vital 
that  every  sentence,  every  <danse  and  i^irase 
and  word  in  a  proposed  constitutional 
ammdment  be  selected  and  analyaed  vrlth 
tbe  greatest  poertble  care.  Tet  the  actions 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  pn-ove 
that  no  such  care  has  been  given.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  at  the  last  session  was 
abandoned  for  an  entirely  new  one  at  this 
■esslaii,  #~1  that  one  has  suddenly  been 
Tt^^iytmtMirt  for  stlU  another  one,  and  that 
ooe  vras  changed  before  it  vras  reported  to 
tbe  Senate.  Tbe  proponenta  of  change  have 
not  been  in  agreement  as  to  what  change. 
TIM  opposition  has  been  baflted  liy  tbe  va- 
riety of  proposals.  The  rseolutlon  for  the 
amendment  has  been  going  round  and  round 
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and  h*a  flnmlly  ooom  oat  bare,  with  tlM 
cbatrman  at  tbe  eoounltte*  in  cbarge  hint- 
log  that  It  may  be  taken  back  again  and 
atarted  on  another  round. 

Propoaed  amendments  Incorporated  lo 
Toanl-ntlnrn  Introduced  In  the  sad  and  83d 
Coogrenes  are: 


I 


Senate  Joint  Resolxition  130  (89d  Cong) : 
**SBcnogr  1.  No  treaty  or  exeeutlTe  agree- 
ment Shan  be  made  respecting  the  rights  of 
dtlzena  of  the  United  SUtes  protected  by 
this  Constitution,  or  abrklglng  at  p«*Ibtt- 
lag  the  free  exercise  therectf. 

-Sac.  2.  Ho  treaty  or  executlTe  agreement 
ahaU  Teat  in  any  international  organization 
or  In  any  foreign  power  any  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  or  Judicial  powers  vested  by  thla 
Constitution  In  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  In  the  courts  of  the  United  Btetes.  re- 
apeetlvely." 

Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  1    (8Bd  Cong.): 
**A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  denies  or 
abridges  any  right  eninnerated  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  not  be  of  any  force  or  effect.** 
Senate  Joint  Rewj^utlon  43  (83  Cong): 
"A  jHtxvlBion  of  a  treaty  which  confllcta 
vlth  any  provision  of  this  Constitution  shall 
Bot  be  of  any  force  or  effect." 
Version  sent  to  Senate: 
"A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts 
with  this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any 
loroe  or  effect.'* 

SBcnoiff  XX 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130  (82d  Cong.) : 
"Ssc  3.  No  treaty  or  executive  agreement 
shall  alter  or  abridge  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
several  States  unless,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  that.  Congress  shall  so  provide  by  act 
or  Joint  resolution." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  (SSd  Cong.): 
"A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  internal 
law  in  the  United  States  only  through  the 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  by  the 
Congress." 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  43  (83d  Cong.) : 
"A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  internal 
law  In  the  United  States  only  through  legis- 
lation which  would  be  valid  in  the  absence  of 
treaty." 
Version  sent  to  Senate: 
"A  treaty  shall   become   effective   as  in- 
ternal law  In  the  United  States  only  through 
legislation  which  would  be  valid  in  the  al>- 
•ence  of  treaty." 

sBcnow  HI 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  130  (82d  Cong.) : 

"Sic.  4.  Executive  agreements  shall  not  be 
xnade  in  lieu  of  treaties. 

"Executive  agreements  shall.  If  not  sooner 
terminated,  expire  automatically  1  year  after 
the  end  of  the  term  of  office  for  which  the 
President  making  the  agreenxent  shall  have 
been  elected,  but  the  Congress  may.  at  the 
request  of  any  President,  extend  for  the 
dxiratlon  of  the  term  of  such  President  the 
life  of  any  such  agreement  made  or  extended 
diirlng  the  next  preceding  presidential  term. 

"The  President  shall  publish  all  executive 
agreements  except  that  those  which  in  his 
Judgment  require  secrecy  shall  b^  submitted 
to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
In  lieu  of  publication." 

Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  1  (83d  Cong.) : 

"All  executive  or  other  agreements  between 
the  President  and  any  International  organi- 
sation, foreign  power,  or  official  thereof  shall 
be  made  only  In  the  manner  and  to  the  ex- 
tent to  be  prescribed  by  law.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed on  treaties,  or  the  making  of  treaties, 
by  this  article." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  43  (83d  Cong.) : 

"Executive  agreements  shall  be  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Congress  and  to  the  11ml- 
ations  imposed  on  treaties  by  this  article." 

Version  sent  to  Senate: 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  all 
esaewtKeand  other  agreements  with  any  for- 
•Igu  pow^   or   international   organlaation. 
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All  such  I  gresmants  shall  be  subject  to  tha 
llmitatloE  s  Imposed  «n  treaties  by  this  ar- 
ticle." 

The  leioluUon  adopted  by  the  bouse  of 
delegatea  jt  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
February  IQ&a^  and  discussed  at  the  hear- 
ings of  tlie  subctunmlttee  of  the  82d  Con- 
gress, dldj  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  ex- 
ecutive a^eemcnts.  That  resolution  was  as 
follows: 

"A  pto^lalon  of  •  treaty  whicb  conflicts 
with  any  provision  of  this  Constitution  shall 
not  be  of  any  tarce  or  effect.  A  treaty  shall 
become  ( ffective  as  internal  law  In  the 
United  Sates  only  through  legislation  by 
Congress  vhich  it  could  enact  under  its  dele- 
gated pot  ers  in  the  absence  of  such  treaty." 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposals  for 
aconstitii  tional  amendment  contemplate  re- 
strictions on  the  President's  power  to  make 
agreemens.  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  M<  Ca.Tan-Bricker  proposal  contained 
in  8enat«  Joint  Resolution  2  for  a  statute 
on  the  subject.  That  resolution  Is  int«est- 
Ing  for  a  :  lumber  of  reasons.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Joint  rei  olution  to  Impose  limitations  with 
reg  ud  to  executive  agreementa 
"Where  IS  a  treaty  or  an  executive  agree- 
ment ma  r  be  abrogated  or  superseded  by  a 
subsequei  it  act  of  Congress;  and 

"Where  is  the  right  of  Congress  to  set  aside 
or  vacate  a  treaty  was  recognized  early  by 
the  Supr«  me  Court:  and 

"Where  u  executive  agreements  entered 
hito  by  t  le  President  other  than  those  lim- 
ited specl  Bcally  under  certain  circumstances 
to  the  ex(  irclse  of  his  diplomatic  powers  also 
may  be  ^  acated  by  Inconsistent  legislation 
enacted  1:  y  the  Congress:  and 

"Where  »s  there  is  a  present  tendency  to 
ure  execv  itlve  agreements  rather  than  sub- 
mit the  'international  undertaking  to  the 
Senate  In  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
requirements;  and 

"Whertas  agreements  requiring  secrecy 
should  b«  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties 
In  accor(  ance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements;  and 

"Whereas  other  agreementa  to  be  binding 
should  b4 :  published;  and 

"Wher«  as  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  nec- 
essary th  It  certain  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  agreements  and 
treaties  I  e  specifically  exercised  In  a  manner 
which  wl  1  give  notice  to  persons  and  nations 
entering  into  agreements  with  the  United 
States  ai  d  will  thereby  prevent  future  dis- 
putes: Tl  lerefore  be  It 

"Besoh  «d,  etc..  That  all  executive  or  other 
agreemex  ts  entered  Into  by  the  President 
with  fore  gn  governments  or  officials  thereof, 
other  thi  n  treaties  submitted  to  the  Senate 
in  accorc  ance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constltu'  ion,  shall  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing reser  'atlons  and  limitations : 

"(1)  Taey  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect 
either  as  laws  or  as  authorizations  until  and 
unless  tb  ey  shall  have  been  published  in  the 
Federal  I  eglster; 

"(2)  T  aey  shall  be  subject  to  such  legisla- 
tive actl<  n  as  the  Congress,  In  the  exercise 
of  its  cor  stltutlonal  powers,  shall  deem  nec- 
essary or  desirable:  and 

"(3)  Tiey  shall  be  deemed  to  terminate 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  end  of  the 
term  of  he  President  during  whose  tenure 
they  weie  negotiated,  unless  extended  by 
proclamation  of  the  succeeding  President. 

"Sec.  2  I^reafter  agreements  or  compacts 
entered  lato  by  the  President  with  foreign 
govemm*  nts  or  officials  thereof  requiring  se- 
crecy shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  as 
treaties  I:  i  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Cc  nstltutlon,  otherwise  they  shall  be 
of  no  fori  e  or  effect  except  as  personal  under- 
takings 0  r  the  President." 

In  other  words,  tmder  the  proposed  law 
any  agre^ent  or  compact  requiring  secrecy 
must  be  i  ubmltted  in  a  form  and  to  the  body 
where  thi  !re  could  be  no  secrecy.  Otherwise 
it  would  lave  no  more  official  status  than  an 
agreemexA  by  the  Frealdent  to  make  an  ad- 


dress or  to  attend  a  dinner.  It  would  be 
much  simpler  to  vest  all  of  the  powers  of  the 
President  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  is  designed  to  change  the  form 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea. 
If  adopted.  It  would  deny  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  the  authority  to  make 
effective  treaties  with  foreign  governments 
on  any  matter  which  is  subject  to  the  exer* 
else  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States. 
At  the  very  moment  in  the  history  of  tha 
world  when  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — their  continued  existence  sa 
a  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  Nation — 
depends  upon  their  ability  to  reach  and 
maintain  collective  security  with  other  free 
peoples;  at  the  very  moment  when  authority 
to  make  treaties  and  executive  agreements  la 
essential  in  the  strxiggle  for  survival.  *  mai> 
Jorlty  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary recommends  that  vital  features  of 
the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Founding 
Fathers  be  destroyed,  and  the  Government 
left  crippled  In  the  future  conduct  of  foreign 
relations.  Not  only  that,  but  the  proposal 
is  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  make  any  and  all  execu* 
tlve  agreements,  from  even  the  daily  routine 
matters  to  those  Involving  the  gravest  emer- 
gencies, requiring  immediate  action,  sava 
only  as  may  be  permitted  l>y  Congress  from 
time  to  time  under  such  conditions  as  it  may 
see  fit  to  impose.  The  proposal  is  to  trans- 
fer the  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to 
foreign  relations  from  the  President  to  tha 
Congress,  and  to  make  of  the  President 
merely  the  asent.  the  spokesman,  and  tha 
messenger  of  Congress.  Oone  would  be  the 
three  Independent  branches  of  Government, 
and  gone  would  be  the  balance  between  thoaa 
branches  devised  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, along  with  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  which  has  guarded  us  so  faith- 
fully and  so  well  throughout  the  years.  It 
Is  really  incredible  that  these  proposals 
should  be  entertained  so  seriously  as  to  eom> 
mand  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary.  The  result  would  be 
greatly  to  enhance  the  power  and  prestige  of 
the  Congress  in  the  area  outaide  of  treaties. 
Within  that  area,  however,  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  would  be  helpless  and 
unable  to  function  on  a  great  variety  of  mat> 
ters  with  which  sovereign  nations  in  this 
modem  world,  with  easy  and  rapid  access  to 
each  other  by  communication  and  transpor- 
tation, must  deal. 

There  is  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on  tha 
proponents  to  show  the  desirability  or  neces* 
slty  for  such  an  amendment.  They  hava 
not  met  it.  To  the  contrary,  the  existing 
provisions  have  met  the  test  of  time,  and 
met  that  test  with  unsurpassed  success. 

Section  1  of  the  amendment  would  nullify 
a  provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts  with 
the  Constitution.  But  that  Is  already  the 
law.  It  always  has  been.  The  Constitution 
is  supreme  over  all  laws  and  all  treaties. 
Hie  Supreme  Court  has  stated  and  restated 
that  rule  time  and  again.  (New  OrleaiM 
V.  V.  S.  (10  Pet.  662.  (1886));  Doe  v. 
Braden  (16  How.  635  (1853));  The  Cherokee 
Tobacco  Case  (11  Wall.  616  (1870));  Hauen- 
stein  V.  Lynham  (100  U.  8.  483  (1880) );  Hea€ 
Money  Cases  (112  U.  S.  580,  696);  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Case  (130  U.  S.  581.  600);  Oeofrey  v. 
JUggs  (133  U.  S.  258.  267).) 

Chief  Judge  John  J  Parker,  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  4th  Circuit, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  ths 
American  Bar  Association  a  report  from  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  council  of  tha 
bar  association's  section  on  international 
and  comparative  law.  The  report  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  Brlcker  amendment  aa 
contained  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 .  The 
section  whose  representatives  filed  the  report 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand.   Chief  Judge  Parlcer  was  requested  to 
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sppaar  before  ttie  Senate  subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary  (hearings,  p.  708)  to  express 
hia  personal  Tiewa.  During  the  course  of 
his  most  convincing  statement  In  opposition. 
Chief  Judge  Parker  quoted  at  length  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  dedaion  in  the  Head 
Money  Cases,  where  it  was  said: 

"A  treaty,  then,  is  a  law  of  the  land,  as  an 
act  of  Congress  is,  whenever  its  provisions 
prescribe  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
private  citizen  or  subject  may  be  determined. 
And  when  HUch  rights  are  of  a  nature  to  be 
enforced  in  a  court  of  Justice, '  that  court 
resorts  to  the  treaty  for  a  rule  of  decision 
for  the  case  before  it.  as  it  would  be  a 
statute. 

"But  even  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  there 
Is  notbing  in  this  law  which  makes  it  irre- 
pealable  or  unchangeable.  The  Constitution 
gives  it  no  superiority  over  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  this  respect,  which  may  be  repealed 
or  modified  by  an  act  of  a  later  date.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  Its  essential  character, 
or  in  the  branches  of  the  Government  by 
which  the  treaty  is  made,  which  gives  it 
this  superior  sanctity.  •  •  • 

"In  abort,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  so  far 
as  a  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with 
any  foreign  nation  can  become  the  subject 
of  Judicial  cognizance  in  the  courts  of  this 
country,  it  is  subject  to  such  acts  as  Congress 
may  pass  for  its  enforcement,  modification, 
or  repeal." 

And  Chief  Judge  Parker  also  quoted  from 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Chinese  exclusion 


"If  the  treaty  operates  by  Its  own  force 
•ad  relates  to  a  subject  within  the  power 
of  Congress,  it  can  be  deemed  in  that  par- 
ticular only  the  equivalent  of  a  legislative 
act,  to  be  repealed  or  modified  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  Congress.  In  either  case,  the  last  ex- 
pression of  the  sovereign  will  must  control." 

The  profwnents  of  the  various  versions  of 
the  Brlcker  amendment  must  agree  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  treaties  cannot 
contravene  the  Constitution  but  they  profess 
to  believe  that  some  doubt  was  raised  by  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  the  caae 
cf  Missouri  v.  Holland  (252,  U.  S.  416) .  S3n- 
ator  Baicicaa,  arguing  for  the  passage  of  his 
resolution  as  introduction,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee (hearings,  p.  5)  that  the  Senate  could 
not  vote  intelligently  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention until  such  time  as  the  supremacy  of 
Constitution  over  treaties  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished. But  Senator  BaiCKza.  when  he  made 
that  statement  must  have  forgotten  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  a^ich  he  spon- 
sored with  Senator  McCaksah,  states  in  the 
preamble  that  "the  right  of  Congress  to  set 
aside  or  vacate  a  treaty  was  recognized  early 
by  the  Supreme  Court."  These  inconsistent 
.Tlews,  emanating  from  the  same  source,  form 
a  rather  unsound  baais  upon  which  to  ask 
the  Congress,  and  the  legislators  of  every 
State  in  the  Union,  to  Join  In  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Section  1 
of  the  proposed  amendment  is  not  only  un- 
necessary; it  is  dangerous,  for  the  reason 
tliat  it  fails  to  state  that  it  is  declaratory 
of  existing  law.  and  therefore  it  might  be- 
come open  for  interpretations  of  various 
kinds.  It  would  prompt  a  search  for  hidden, 
and  perhaps  yet  untbought  of  meanings,  for 
the  courts  will  not  lightly  assume  that  so 
serious  and  difficult  a  project  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  engaged  In 
solely  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  which 
existed  before  the  amendment  was  made. 

The  proponents  of  the  Brlcker  amendment, 
however,  ignore  the  clear  expressions  on  the 
subject  found  in  many  opinions.  They  rely, 
among  other  things,  on  a  statement  made 
by  Jolin  Foster  Dulles,  before  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  State,  at  a  regional  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  Louisville,  Ky., 
April  11,  1952,  to  the  effect  that  treaties  "can 
cut  across  the  rights  given  the  people  by  the 
ConstituUon  and  the  BlU  of  Rights."  But 
reference  is  not  made  to  Mr.  Dulles'  explana- 
tion of  hia  own  statement  (hearings,  p.  898) : 
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"Secretary  Dtnxss.  Ibsre  are  a  good  many 
international  agreements,  you  might  say  in- 
ternational common  law,  which  can  wall  bt. 
refiected  by  treaties  dealing  with  such  mat- 
ters as  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  and  so  forth. 
I  do  not  think  that  In  thoae  matters  it  is 
necessarily  the  ease  that  bacaose  the  pirate 
happens  to  be  an  American  citiaen.  that  he 
necessarily  should,  when  caught  abroad,  for 
instance,  have  the  right  at  trial  by  Jury,  and 
so  forth,  that  la  cailad  lor  by  tha  BlU  at 
Rights. 

"Mr.  SMTrar.  You  were  not  asserting  then 
that  they  could  cut  across  the  rights  given 
the  people  by  their  Constitution  and  Bill  at 
Rights  in  the  United  States? 
"Secretary  Dmxss.  No." 
Section  2  of  the  amendment  says  that  a 
treaty  shall  become  effective  as  Internal  law 
in  the  United  States  only  through  legislation 
which  would  be  valid  In  the  absence  of  a 
treaty.  So  if  the  amendment  Is  retroactive 
the  rule  in  Missouri  v.  Holland  would  be  nul- 
lified, together  with  the  beneficial  conserva- 
tion measure  provided  for  In  the  act  of  Con- 
gress that  case  found  to  be  valid.  If  retro- 
active, section  2  would  nullify  many  existing 
treaties  of  commerce  and  friendship,  some 
dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  re- 
ciprocal rights  In  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries  of  citizens  to  hold,  inherit 
and  dispose  of  real  and  personal  property, 
to  engage  In  trade  and  related  activities, 
manufacturing,  and  prcffesstonal  activities. 
and  to  l>e  subject  to  uniform  taxation  laws; 
and  dealing  with  the  regulation  of  fisheries 
and  wildlife  of  International  concern;  and 
dealing  with  the  control  of  production  and 
distribution  of  opium.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  matters  which  may  be  regarded.  In  the 
absence  of  a  treaty,  as  being  of  purely  State 
concern.  If  the  amendment  is  prospective 
in  application,  and  If  State  legUlatton  is  re- 
quired, then  no  more  of  such  treaties  could 
be  made  by  the  President  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
States.  Any  such  treaty  would  then  be  ef- 
fective only  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
any  SUte  or  States  that  chose  to  pass  legis- 
lation maalng  such  a  treaty  effective.  And, 
it  may  be  assumed,  any  State  could  there- 
after repeal  its  acceptance  of  any  such  treaty, 
so  that  no  foreign  government  would  ever 
-know  whether  and  to  what  extent  a  treaty 
would  bo  or  become  or  remain  effective  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, if  It  enters  into  a  treaty,  usually  binds 
all  of  its  people  to  its  terms,  it  is  folly  to 
suopoee  that  foreign  governments  would  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
the  govemmenta  of  48  States  In  the  matter 
of  treaties  which  may  involve  internal  mat- 
ters. And  none  of  the  48  State  govern- 
ments could  function  untn  after  such  a 
treaty  had  been  submitted  by  the  President, 
had  obtained  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  and  perhaps  Implementing  leg- 
islation from  the  President  and  both  Hoiises 
of  Congress.  So  a  foreign  government,  de- 
siring or  agreeable  to  malLing  such  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  would  be  compelled 
to  await  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  of  48  State  governments.  If  a 
matter  were  believed  to  be  external,  legis- 
lation by  both  Houses  of  Congress  would 
be  required  after  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
had  ratified  the  treaty  submitted  by  the 
President.  If  there  were  doubt  whether  the 
subject  matter  was  external  or  Internal, 
that  doubt  could  be  resolved  only  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  What 
would  happen  if  the  subject  matter  turned 
out  to  be  both  external  and  Internal  is 
really  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  The  dif- 
ficulties under  which  treaties  would  be  put 
by  section  2  make  It  seem  inevitable  that 
no  treaties  requiring  State  assent  would  be 
practical.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  section  2 
is  intended  to  require  valid  Federal  legis- 
lation only,  then  no  treaties  Involvliig  in- 


ternal matters  eoidd  be  made  at  all.  No- 
body can  say  how  the  phrase  "internal  law" 
would  be  construed,  but  it  is  certain  that  m 
multitude  of  subjects  which,  absent  a  treaty. 
would  be  imder  exclusive  State  control  would 
be  elimlnatod  from  the  treatymaklng  area. 
No  matter  what  the  necessities  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  Federal  Government  would  be 
precluded  from  taking  any  action  on  such 
matters  in  oonoert  with  another  nation  or 
group  of  nations,  either  because  it  lacked 
power  or  because  it  could  not  speak  for  the 
States.  On  any  subject  reserved  to  tlie 
States  the  United  States  could  not  negotiate 
as  a  sovereign  with  the  other  soverign  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  would  be  the  only 
independent  nation  in  the  world  in  such  a 
helpless,  such  a  ridiculous  position.  Oh 
these  matters  the  Nation  would  have  iso- 
lated Itself  from  all  other  nations.  We 
would,  in  world  affairs,  have  cut  our  own 
throats. 

I  used  to  think  that  some  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  committee  on 
law  and  peace  had  not  really  learned  that 
the  Civil  War  was  over.  I  was  mistaken  as 
to  time.  Some  of  them  seem  to  fail  to 
realize  that  the  Confederation  of  States 
formed  after  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
superseded  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Section  2  puts  the  United  States  in 
a  worse  position  than  It  was  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Writing  from 
Paris  on  July  7.  1785,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
a  letter  to  John  Adams,  pointed  out  that 
In  his  opinion  the  Congress  as  then  estab- 
lished had  no  power  over  the  commerce  of 
the  States,  but  that  Congress  did  have  power 
to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce,  subject 
to  two  restrictions  (1)  that  the  States  may 
impose  equal  duties  on  foreigners  and  citi- 
zens, and  (2)  that  the  States  may  prcdiibit 
the  Import  or  export  of  any  goods  whatever. 
And  Jefferson  wrote: 

"If  Great  Britain  asks  then  why  she  should 
enter  Into  treaty  with  us,  why  not  carry  on 
her  commerce  without  treaty?  I  answer,  be- 
cause till  a  treaty  Is  made  no  Consul  of 
hers  can  be  received  (his  functions  being 
called  into  existence  by  a  convention  only, 
and  the  States  having  abemdoned  the  right 
of  separate  agreements  and  treaties) ,  no  pro- 
tection of  her  commerce  can  be  given  by 
Congress,  no  cover  to  It  from  those  checks 
and  discouragements  with  which  the  States 
will  oppose  it,  acting  separately  and  by  fits 
and  starts.  TTiat  they  will  act  so  till  a  treaty 
ts  made,  Great  Britain  has  had  several  proofs, 
and  I  am  convinced  those  proofs  will  become 
general.  It  Is  then  to  put  her  commerce 
with  ns  on  systematical  ground,  and  under 
safe  cover,  that  It  behooves  Great  Britain  to 
enter  Into  treaty.  And  I  own  to  you  that 
my  wish  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  arises  more  from  a  desire 
of  bringing  all  our  commerce  tmder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Congress,  than  from  any  other 
views.  Because,  according  to  my  idea,  tha 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  those 
countries  not  under  treaty  with  us  is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  each  State  separately  but 
that  of  the  countries  which  have  treatled 
with  us  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  two  fimdamental  restraints 
only,  which  I  have  before  noted." 

The  letter  In  which  this  statement  appears 
was  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Julian  Boyd, 
who  is  engaged  at  Princeton  University  In 
the  publication  of  the  Jefferson  papers.  It 
Is  of  especial  Interest  because  the  treaty- 
making  provisions  in  the  Constitution  are 
the  product  cf  Intense  study  and  interesting 
debate,  both  In  the  Federal  and  State  con- 
ventions which  created  and  ratified  the  pro- 
visions. In  fact,  it  was  dissatisfaction  with 
the  practical  effect  of  the  treatymaklng  pro- 
visions under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
that  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  call- 
ing the  convention  of  1787  to  adopt  the  Con- 
stitution still  in  effect.  Governor  Randolph 
f^f\^  James  Madison  wwe  among  the  leaders 
in  the  convention  who  were  emphatlcallj 
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■gidnat  any  pvUclpatloQ  by  th«  Stotas  In 
tiM  UwHjf  minting  power,  and  th«  reeonto 
irt>fcit  n  certain  that  It  waa  the  Intention  at 
fbe  convention  In  respect  of  foreign  affair* 
to  give  fbe  Federal  Oovemment  the  full 
power  of  eoverelgnty.  PraetkjaUy  all  of  the 
arg\imenta  now  being  made  In  behalf  of  the 
Brlcker  amendment  were  considered  In 
XTB7— and  were  rejected. 

If  Jeffereon  waa  correct  In  bla  view,  the 
States,  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
eould  make  their  own  treaties  with  countries 
not  under  treaties  of  commerce  with  the 
Confederation.  But  under  section  2  of  the 
proposed  amendment  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  States  Individually  could  make 
m  Mnd»"g  treaty  within  the  area  hitherto 
reserved  to  the  States.  And  if  the  matter  of 
i4>provlng  treaties  Is  reserved  to  the  States, 
they  again,  aa  Jefferson  said,  will  act  sepa- 
rately and  by  fits  and  starts. 

The  reaaon  given  by  the  proponents  of 
such  a  proposal  as  Is  embodied  In  section  2 
Is  that  the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  may  conspire  with  other  governments 
to  take  away  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  under  the  Constitution.  History  la 
agalnat  them.  All  e^>erlenoe  Is  against 
tbem.  They  do  not.  they  cannot,  point  to  a 
single  reaUy  objectionable  treaty  in  all  the 
years  since  the  Constitution  was  first  adopted. 
History  shows  that,  if  anything,  the  Senate 
has  been  overly  cautious,  and  has  failed  to 
ratify  many  treaties  which  the  President  and 
many  people  believed  wo\ild  advantage  the 
Nation.  The  Senate  has  been  called  the 
graveyard  of  treaties.  UntU  recent  years,  all 
the  discussions  of  treatymaking  powers  were 
concerned  with  the  desirability  of  Uberalis- 
ing  the  procediires  so  that  treaties  could  not 
be  blocked  by  one  vote  over  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate.  Now  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  the  other  way.  Section  2 
would  so  limit  the  treatymaking  power  that 
In  many  areas  It  would  cease  to  exist  entirely. 

Section  3  woxild  give  Congress  power  to 
regulate  aU  executive  and  other  agreements 
with  any  loreign  power  or  international  or- 
ganization. It  would  make  all  such  agree- 
ments subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  on 
treaties,  so  that  all  that  has  been  said  about 
thoae  restrictions  apply  with  equal  force  to 
executive  agreements.  As  with  the  treaties, 
there  Is  no  history  of  abuse  of  the  Executive 
authority.  The  reverse  is  true.  Many  of  the 
agreements  have  been  made  with  express  au- 
thority of  Congress,  and  others  after  con- 
sultation. In  many  instances  executive 
agreements  need  implementation  by  Con- 
gress, either  by  appropriation  or  otherwise. 
In  many  inmt^nn^m  such  agreements  are  fol- 
lowed by  formal  treaties,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate.  Section  3  seems  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  President  Is  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  head  of  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  sub- 
ordinate him  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs is  to  change  the  basic  design  of  our 
form  of  government.  Modem  discoveries 
have  made  foreign  affairs  more  important 
than  ever  before.  If  leadership  In  this  field 
la  to  be  taken  over  by  Congress  there  no 
longer  will  be  a  single  voice  authorized  to 
apeak,  for  the  United  States  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  there  wUI  be  the  President,  and 
there  will  be  96  Senators  and  435  Members  of 
the  House;  and  the  President  will  have  531 
assistants,  or  the  531  authorities  on  foreign 
affairs  win  have  one  rather  sad  and  discon- 
solate official  to  carry  out  their  orders. 

The  facts,  Including  much  statistical  data 
on  the  making  of  executive  agreements,  are 
contained  In  the  statements  made  to  the 
subconunlttee  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  do  not  need  repetition  here. 
'J'  If  anyone  is  astonished  that  such  proposals 
'as  are  contained  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  coxild  be  seriously  considered,  and  even 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee 
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^Qdleiary,  be  may  share  aatonlsb- 

for  a  different  reason,  with  the 

Frank  B.  Holman.  past  president 

American  Bar  Association,  and  per- 

chisf  champion  of  the  idea  that 

Prealdent  nor  the  Congress  is 

any  more  in  the  matter  of 

^eements  or  treaties  with  foreign 
Mr.  Holman  was  one  of  the 
to  testify  In  favor  of  Senate 
1  and  43  before  the  sub- 
when  it  began   its  sessions  on 
18.  1953.    He  was  there  on  the  last 
hearings,  April  11,  1953.    In  his 
i^dresB,  Mr.  Holman  \mdertook  to 
all  the  arguments  made  by  the 
of  the  resolutions.    Facing   the 
the  Presidents,  past  and  present; 
General.   iMst   and   present: 
__.  of  Steto.  past  and  present; 
other  ofllciaU.  past  and  present, 
.^■s  and  duties  would  be  affected, 
with  him  completely,  Mr.  Holman 
;lng8.  p.  1218) : 

gentlemen — last  year  the  other  ad- 
Lon;  this  year  our  own  admlnistra- 
aot  want  any  restriction  upon  their 

power." 
at  It.    It  was  bad  enough,  we  can 
have   that   other   administration 
But  this  year  his  own  admln- 
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TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscomoir 
IN  T4R  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSSNTATIVB3 

Thurtday,  July  2. 1953 

of  Wisconsin.   Mr.  Speak- 

ond  Moley  In  Newsweek  for 

his  column  Perspective,  points 

it  Is  necessary  that  Congress 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

as    the    Bricker    amendment. 

e  American  people  fully  under- 

e  reasons  for  passage  of  that 

n  they  will  insist  that  Congress 

nd  promptly, 
bley  also  points  out  that  while 
is  presumed  to  deal  only  In  in- 
nal  affairs  under  a  Supreme 
Ision  in  1920,  treaties  now  move 
into  the  field  of  domestic  legis- 
This  move  means  that  treaties 
rsede  the  Constitution  of  the 
States.  Is  that  what  the  people 
Is  this  the  kind  of  Government 
our  foi^fathers  intended  us  to  live  im- 
der?  ]  do  not  think  so  and  I  am  sure 
you  do  Qot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  Mr. 
Moley's  article  at  this  point  as  part  of 
my  renarks: 


b' 


nt  A  COMJBBSB 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

'<roek  my  piece  on  Lhls  page  sturted 

ariiclo  I,  section  1,  the  first  words  of 

proper.    Those  words  bear 

for  they  make  clear  the  signlfl- 

the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 

JoBH  w.  BaxcKxs  and  nearly  two- 

his  Senato  ocdleagues: 
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•All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consUt  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Repreeentativea." 

In  the  long  Senato  debato  that  may  bs 
before  us,  embellished  with  vast  legaliatle 
erudition  on  both  sides,  it  may  be  well  for 
the  cltlswn  to  lay  hold  of  three  simple  di- 
rectives In  this  quotation:  (a)  It  gives  Con« 
gress  "aU,"  not  some  legislative  powers:  (b) 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  leglslato  shaU 
be  limited  to  those  powers  set  forth  in  ths 
Constitution,  and  (c)  the  House  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Congress. 

Let  us  consider  the  Bricker  amendment 
on  the  background  of  thoae  three  directives. 
The  mischief  aU  started  with  some  loose 
language  by  the  usually  careful  Justlos 
Holmes  in  a  case  In  1930.  That  case,  MUstmri 
V.  Holland,  had  to  do  with  a  treaty  deailng 
with  migratory  birds  and  an  act  of  Congress 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which 
were  In  conflict  with  the  authority  of  Mis- 
souri. Holmes,  sweeping  away  the  law  of 
more  than  a  century,  declared  the  treaty  to 
be  supreme  and.  In  fact,  to  have  given  to 
Congress  a  right  It  did  not  have  before. 

Thus,  a  treaty  ordinarily  tinderstood  to 
deal  only  with  intornational  affairs  moves 
squarely  into  the  field  of  domestic  legislation 
and.  In  fact,  supersedes  the  Constitution  ot 
the  United  SUtes.  The  protection  of  an 
international  duck  takes  precedence  over  tbs 
constitutional  protectlona  of  American 
citiaena. 

Section  2  of  the  Bricker  amendment  would 
override  that  opinion.  It  says  that  "a  treaty 
shall  become  effective  as  Internal  law  in  ths 
United  Stotes  only  through  legislation  which 
would  be  valid  In  the  absence  of  treaty." 
It  thus  restores  the  llmlUUon  on  the  powen 
ta  Congress  stoted  in  the  words,  "herein 
granted"  above. 

It  also  puu  the  protective  arm  of  the  courts 
over  the  Constitution  by  authorising  them 
to  pass  upon  the  oonstltutlonaUty  of  a  trea^ 
(sec.  1). 

Finally  It  restores  to  ths  House  lU  proper 
share  In  the  exercise  of  "aU  leglalatlve"  power 
by  section  2.  That  simply  means  that  wbea 
a  treaty  deaU  with  a  subject  covered  by  "la^ 
temal  Uw."  the  House  as  well  as  Senato  must 
agree.  It  wipes  out  the  false  logic  of  ths 
present  law.  that  the  part  Is  greater  than  tb* 
whole. 

Under  the  present  situation,  the  Houss  Is 
denied  a  share  in  matters  of  internal  legisla- 
tive concern.  The  Holmes  opinion  simply 
cut  the  House  out  at  a  very  large  area  of  tba 
authority  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Dulles  himself  admits  that  "treaty  law  eaa 
override  the  Constitution"  and  "cut  across 
the  rights  given  to  the  people  by  the  BUI  of 
Bights."  He  also  says  that  treaties  actually 
cooked  up  In  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organisatton  would 
not  be  proper  subjects  for  treaties  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  not  ask  the  Senate  to 
consent  to  them— that  Is.  as  long  as  he  Is 
Dstietsiy  ■ 

It  is  the  reality  of  such  strange  invastons 
of  American  rights  and  law  as  the  so-called 
Declwatlon  of  Human  Rights  of  the  U.  N. 
that  has  so  alarmed  so  many  Americans. 

The  propoeed  amendment  does  not  limit 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Stote  and 
the  exercise  of  their  proper  treaty-making 
powers.  It  simply  says  thst  when  a  treaty 
invades  domestic  concerns  and  becomes  leg- 
islative power,  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion giving  such  power  to  Congress  shall 
prevail  and  that  the  courts  shall  be  ths 
final  Judges  of  constitutionality.  Thus  ths 
amendment  would  protect  the  American  dt- 
laen's  rights  under  the  Constitutltm  from 
Congress  Itself. 

A  bulletin  of  the  State  Department  with 
a  loreword  by  President  Truman  said  In 
1950  that  "there  is  no  longer  any  real  dis- 
tinction between  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fatrs."  This  should  warn  us  at  what  may  bs 
In  store  If  quick  action  Is  not  taken. 
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of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OBto 

IN  IBS  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29. 19S3 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
think  it's  hot  here,  how  do  you  believe  it 
to  for  the  Red  commissars  of  East  Berlin? 


Tkc  Korean  SitnatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  Q.  ALEXANDER 

or  KOBTH  CABOUV* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  1. 1953 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  insert  in  the  Recohd,  the  follow- 
ing article  which  was  written  by  Mr.  V^ill 
En^and,  of  Lenoir,  N.  C,  and  recently 
api>eared  in  his  paper  the  Hypodermic: 

IimaMATIOMAL  CONrU8K>W 

Tblngs  SO  unreal  have  been  happening  re- 
cently aU  over  the  world,  especially  in  the 
Bast,  the  man  on  the  street  relies  mostly  on 
the  weather  for  conversation.  Even  It  Is 
being  soft-pedaled  now  since  so  many  torna- 
does are  swooping  down  on  cities  heretofore 
considered  immune.  Our  little  city  with  a 
long  record  of  nothing  but  welcome  gentle 
breezes  has  come  In  recently  for  Its  share  of 
high  winds.  So  we're  now  confused  even 
about  the  weather — maybe  after  all.  It's  cut- 
ting up  as  Frank  Edwards  would  have  na 
believe,  becauae  of  the  test  exploslona  of 
some  of  our  most  modem  A-bombs  out  in 
Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex. 

Ths   fb**'**'—   are   theee   explosions   have 
nothing  to  do  with  ova  freak  weather  con- 
ditions.   On  the  other  hand  they  do  repre- 
sent more  waste  of  fissionable  material  and 
enormous   energy.     The   place   to   test   our 
bombs  Is  over  in  Korea  where  they  could 
bring  victory  Instead  of  the  present  stale- 
mate.   For  8  years  now  we've  been  stock- 
nlltng  A-bombs.     Why?     To  win  world  war 
in  with,  so  we're  told.    But  what  about  Ko- 
rea?   Both  battle  and  noncombat  casualties 
total  over  a  quarter  of  a  mUUon  to  date — 
and  that  U  our  boys.     The  South  Koreans 
have  lost  weU  over  a  mUUon  and  that,  by 
any  sort  of  a  measuring  rod,  is  a  major  war. 
Truman  spoke  of  it  as  a  police  action.    Els- 
enhower  admits   it's  more   than   that   but 
doesn't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
rsacs  AT  aWT  rmics 
This  most  unnecessary  war  began   Jmafe 
as,  1960.    A  cease-fire  or  armistice  has  been 
Just  around  the  comer  for  almost  2  years, 
so  said   the   dispatches   from  Panmunjom. 
Lately  the  reports  read,  everything  ready  to 
sign.  8  more  days  now  and  the  war  will  be 
over.     But  no  papers  have  yet  been  signed 
and  the  hot  war  is  stiU  on.    And  who  do  you 
•  suppose  is  now  to  blame  for  the  whole  mess? 
Why  poor  old  Syngman  Rhee  who  has  fought 
and  almost  died  for  50  years  to  set  his  people 
tree,  spent  years  in  prison  and  concentration 
camps,  suffered  torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  but  who,  with  It  aU.  emerged 
as  the  strong  man  of  his  country,  honored 
and  respected  by  all  true  Koreans  both  North 
and  South — none  other  than  Mr.  Rhee  him- 
self, the  man  of  destiny.     At  72  he  is  stin 
fighting  for  his  people  although  agalnat  great 


-9tm.  The  dlagraoefol  tiling  about  it  aU  Is 
that  he  is  now  being  sold  down  the  river  aa 
waa  Chiang  Kal-ahek  by  Acheaon  and  Mar- 
ahall.  and  to  think  we  elected  a  new  Presi- 
dent to  right  this  wrong.  Blaenhower,  the 
great  military  hero  of  World  War  n  drafted 
to  save  the  honor  of  a  great  Nation — no  more 
appeasement— a  foreign  policy  which  wotxld 
command  respect  among  all  the  Asiatics.  A 
Secretary  of  State  with  courage  and  convic- 
tion. IncldentaUy  where  la  the  great  man 
Dulles?  What  U  he  doing?  Why,  Just  ex- 
actly what  Acheson  had  on  his  agenda  today 
more  so.  The  State  Department  personnel 
has  been  renovated,  the  homosexuals  have 
been  banished  but  the  leadership  Is  the 
same — appease  the  Conununlsts — get  a  cease- 
fire armistice  at  any  price.  The  oolosaal 
Insult  of  all  time  Is  this  ultimatum  sent  by 
our  new  President  to  this  fine  old  patriot  of 
Korea:  "agree  to  this  thing  we've  concocted 
with  the  Reds  at  Panmunjom  or  else" — 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  no  rcpresentetive 
from  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  has  been 
allowed  to  open  his  mouth  at  any  of  these 
so-caUed  ldallk-lnq>lred  peace  conferences. 

■HEX  mUCS  LAST  SHOT 

"Just  3  more  days"  shout  the  radio  com- 
mentators "and  the  truce  will  be  signed." 
If  there  were  any  truth  to  this,  wouldn't  you 
think  the  Chinese  Communlste  would  quiet 
down  at  the  front?  But.  no.  !rhey  came  in 
hordes,  wave  after  wave,  and  succeeded  in 
moving  the  battlellne  some  2  miles  south. 
Even  morons.  It  seems,  could  interpret  this 
move  as  Just  so  much  more  confusion,  more 
delay,  and  more  talk  with  the  hope  of  more 
appeasement. 

And  now  we  eome  to  Syngman  Rhee'k  last 
stond — his  last  shot  which  will  be  heard 
around  the  world.  Historians  of  the  future 
will  be  inspired  by  its  echo  from  Old  Baldy 
to  Heartbreak  Mountain.  It  will  never  die 
down.  What  Patrick  Henry  said  and  did 
lives  on;  so  will  the  deeds  of  this  grand 
old  man  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
In  his  order  of  a  few  days  ago  to  free  aU 
antl-Ccnnmunlst  prisoners  of  war.  he  may 
have  turned  the  tebles  on  the  littte  peonle 
who  seek  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  nflbs 
of  appeasement  pottage.     Time  will  tell. 

Who  are  these  antl-Commuulst  prisoners, 
anjrway?  Where  did  they  come  from  and 
why?  All  this  Is  hazy  in  toe  minds  of  our 
citizens  who  would  think  straight  If  they 
could.  Well,  here's  the  truth — digest  It  and 
then  make  up  your  mind  about  who's  right — 
Rhee  or  Eisenhower. 

After  the  hot  war  was  over,  being  ftlenffly 
with  Russia  at  toat  time,  we  gave  them 
everything  they  asked  for  Including  Man- 
churia across  the  Yalu  River  and  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Korea  down  to  the  38th  parallel. 
The  "braln-washlng"  process  began  and 
about  60  percent  of  the  North  Koreans  were 
converted  and  persuaded  to  Invade  South 
Korea  and  communlze  Koreti  completely. 
Rhee  resisted  and  with  oiu-  aid  pushed  back 
the  aggressors  quite  a  ways  north  of  the 
88th  parallel,  the  thought  then  as  agreed 
being  to  lick  toe  northern  Communlste 
and  unify  the  whole  stote.  At  this  time 
the  Chinese  took  up  the  fight  and  swarmed 
down  on  Rhee's  forces  and  our  soldiers  by 
the  hundreds  of  toousands.  But  our  lines 
held  and  are  still  holding  today.  Several 
times  victory  was  in  sight  for  toe  Republic 
of  Korea  but  each  Ume  orders  came  from 
Washington  to  hold  the  line  but  notolng 
more.  Each  time  toe  Chinese  rebuilt  toelr 
tottering  army  wlto  Moscow-made  war  ma- 
terial. Then  toe  invariable  push  and  toen 
toe  slowdown  again  while  the  talk  went  on 
at  Panmunjom.  Hundreds  of  our  boys  being 
killed;  thousands  of  toe  ROK's,  and  mxxlti- 
plled  toousfmds  of  the  Chinese — all  toe  time 
prisoners  being  taken.  So  now  we  arrive  at — 
Just  what  are  anti-Oommunlst  POW's.  They 
axe  those  of  the  North  Korean  Army  who 


surrender  voluntarily  for  reaaon  of  propi^ 
ganda — leaflets  or  loudspeaker. 

Ihey  constitute  the  40  percent  of  toe 
Norto  Koreans  who  hate  conmiunlsm  but  are 
forced  Into  toe  army.  When  the  opporto- 
nlty  presente  itself  toey  give  up.  Also  about 
10  percent  of  toe  Chinese  Army  are  forced  to 
fight  in  toe  same  way — toey.  too.  surrender 
when  toey  can  do  so  safely.  Back  of  the 
lines  all  these  prisoners  are  screened  toor- 
oughly  and  segregated  from  the  dyed-ln-the- 
wool  Commies.  Rhee  has  pled  with  the  U.  If . 
to  let  him  induct  all  these  trained  men  Into 
his  army  but  wito  no  success.  Now,  toen. 
toese  are  the  prisoners  of  war  tois  horrible 
old  man  has  turned  loose  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  ROK  citizenry  and  who  will  fight  on  and 
on  for  a  free  republic  if  allowed  to  do  so. 
We  promised  these  soldiers  that  toey  would 
never  be  sent  back  to  their  former  masters, 
promised  good  treatment  and  food.  But 
under  the  terms  of  the  truce  we  were  turn- 
tog  them  over  to  so-called  neutral  nations 
only  to  wind  up  In  brain-washing  Commu- 
nist concentration  camps,  meaning  ultimate 
liquidation. 

As  matters  stand  today  there  seems  little 
hope  for  Korea,  armistice  or  no  armistice. 
If  Rhee  signs  toere's  no  hope.  If  he  dcesnt. 
ditto.  Communist-signed  documents  mean 
nothing.  A  cease-fire  wito  toem  metms  no 
shooting  for  awhile  until  we  get  ready. 
Notolng  pertaining  to  permanent  peace  has 
been  accomplished.  Just  why  the  officials  of 
a  great  and  powerful  Natlcm  like  oiu-s  could 
have  been  maneuvered  Into  an  untenable 
position,  as  they  certainly  have  been,  Is  quite 
beyond  toe  most  vivid  Imagination. 

The  tragic  thing  about  the  whole  matter 
is  toe  apparent  Inability  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  Improve  upon  the  old.  Old-line 
RepubUcans  are  trying  to  support  toe  Presi- 
dent but  can't  on  account  of  the  others  who 
have  courage  and  conviction.  The  old-line 
Democrats  are  gloating.  Truman  is  feeling 
so  good  about  toe  present  Republican  dilem- 
ma, he  Just  had  to  visit  Washington  a  few 
days  ago  and  enjoy  a  poker  game  wito  the 
boys.  He  siunmed  up  the  situation:  "The 
Republicans  are  doing  fine,  they're  sure  to 
elect  a  Democrat  in  1956.  We're  sxire  to  get 
the  Job  of  lowering  taxes  yet."  Margaret  was 
wlto  him:  toe.  too,  thought  Dee  was  helping 
out  toe  Democrato  considerably. 


WucoBsk  Rapids  Inyites  Toa  to  Hie  Pifth 
Aannal  National  Craoboree:  The  MariU 
Gras  of  tkc  North 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  WISCONSIN 

n  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  2. 1953 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
4  years  the  national  cranboree  has  been 
held  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  plays  host 
to  this  annual  celebration  at  the  time  of 
the  yearly  cranberry  harvest. 

With  the  byword  of  "something  for 
everybody"  the  national  cranboree  in  4 
years  has  risen  to  a  place  of  nationwide 
prominence,  drawing  major  publication 
and  radio  attMition.  Scheduled  for  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  Septonber  25  and  26, 
the  fifth  annual  event  is  expected  to  at- 
tract upward  of  80.000  people  with  its 
many  features  rivaling  in  variety  aad 
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-quality  aziy  community  festival  in  the 
country. 

These  may  sound  like  extravagant 
claims.  But  the  superlatives  echoed  by 
the  60.000  who  deUghted  in  the  fete  last 
jrear  and  a  recital  of  the  1953  plans  ade- 
quately attest  to  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
celebration,  keyed  to  the  cranberry  har- 
vest, as  "tops"  in  entertainment  and  hos- 
pitality. Following  a  format  of  fun  and 
fanfare,  the  cranboree  is  all  the  more 
unique  because  most  of  the  events  are  of- 
fered to  townsfolk  ana  visitor  alike  with- 
out charge.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  financed  without 
city  funds,  relying  upon  contributions  of 
money  and  manpower  from  business  and 
Industry,  organizations,  and  Individuals. 

Cranboree-goers  again  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  oldtimer's  reunion  luncheon, 
cranberry  marsh  and  paper  mill  tours, 
the  corps  of  cranboree  funster  clowns, 
kiddy  rides,  street  entertainment,  a  Peter 
Panoree  movie,  the  mock  bananoree  pa- 
rade, a  splendid  invitational  drum  and 
bugle  corps  exhibition,  the  thousands  of 
pieces  of  free  cranberry  pie.  a  coronation 
program,  pavement  dance,  the  cranboree 
ball,  the  hoedown,  and  one  of  the  Mid- 
west's greatest  spectacles — a  3-mile  pa- 
rade of  100  floats  and  50  bands  with  over 
2.000  mu^clans  participating  in  a  massed 
finale.  Introduced  to  the  program  this 
year  will  be  pie-baking  competition  and 
a  radio  netwiurk  show. 

One  and  all  are  cordially  welcome  to 
witness  or  take  part  In  the  national 
cranboree — the  BAardi  Gras  of  the  North. 


Umg 


Emerfeacy  Immigratioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


nV  THX  8ENATS  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  2. 1953 

ICr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  25  published  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  question  of  the 
emergency  legislation  on  immigration 
now  pending  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

Ekxscknct  Immicsatiom 

For  3  months  the  emergency  immigration 
bill  to  admit  340.000  Iron  Curtain  escapees 
and  other  political  refxigees  to  the  United 
EttatM  has  been  bottled  up  in  a  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee.  The  machinations  by 
which  Senator  Pat  McCabbait  has  accom- 
plished this  suppression  are  detailed  In  a 
column  by  Marquis  Chllds  on  the  opposite 
page  today.  The  legislation,  tirgently  re- 
quested by  President  Elsenhower  and  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Aaraxn  V.  WATioifs,  Is  tI- 
taUy  needed  to  deal  with  a  crisis  situa- 
tion among  refugees  in  Europe.  The  uprooted 
and  the  politically  outcast  pose  a  grave 
problem  for  the  economies  of  the  coimtrles 
Into  which  they  have  thronged.  Effective 
measures  to  ease  this  probleme — ^In  advance 


of  any  ldng-t«m  solutloiv— are  now  in^Mra- 
tlvely  needed. 

This  o  Bwspaper  crttletaed  the  Watklns  bUl 
when  it  wm  Introduced  for  certain  flagrant 
discriminations  embodied  in  it  and  for  not 
measurli  ig  up  in  full  to  the  need  outlined 
by  the  F  resident.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
undoubtBdly  a  move  In  the  right  direction. 
If  it  can  be  taken  from  Senator  McCakkan's 
predator  r  clutches  and  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  S4  nate.  it  can  be  amended  to  eliminate 
dlscTlmli  latory  features  which  counter  its  es- 
sential imrpose.  We  applaud  Senator  Wat- 
Kiifs'  vl|  prous  move  to  bring  this  about.  It 
is  of  th«  greatest  Importance  that  the  Sen- 
ate act  upon  It  now — before  adjournment. 
Every  da  |r  of  delay  dashes  the  poignant  hopes 
which  tl  le  President's  program  and  this  ex- 
pression of  it  evoked  among  those  seeking 
asylum  1  tere. 

The  Vi  atkins  biU  is  a  stopgap  measure.  We 
urge  iti  enactment,  while  reminding  ovir 
readers  >hat  it  can  in  no  sense  be  counted 
upon  to  amend  the  ugly  errors  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-^  ITalter  Act  defining  the  permanent 
Immlgra  ;lon  policy  of  the  United  States.  But 
first  thii  igs  must  come  first.  The  emergen- 
cy refuc  ee  problem  must  be  dealt  with  In 
the  cun  ent  session  of  Congress.  We  hope 
that  at  the  next  session  the  President  wUl 
point  th  i  way  to  a  drastic  revision  of  Ameri- 
can Imi  migration  and  naturalization  laws 
along  hi  manltarlan  and  democratic  line*. 


It  the  pa  Price  Hike  a  Device  To  Stop 
for  Ltgitlatioii  Rettridmf 


tk  Ikive 
Ii^»its? 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON 


or 


CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  NKW  JKKSKT 


IN  TEP  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
questions  raised  so  far  in  the 
which  the  House  Ckunmittee  on 
(te  and  Foreign  Commerce  is  con- 
on  the  recent  price  increases  of 
gasoline,  and  fuel  oils,  is  Just 
increases  should  have  occurred 
Such  evidence  as  has  been 
would  appear  to  Indicate  that 
the  supply  picture  right  now  hardly 
would  V  arrant  the  price  hikes  right  now, 
nor  seei  a  to  sustain  them. 

If  thi  bt  picture  is  correct.  It  is  difBctilt 
to  see  1:  ow  the  free  play  of  the  forces  of 
supply  and  donand  in  setting  prices 
could  h  vre  led  to  a  price  increase  Just  at 
this  pai  ticular  time. 

On  tl  e  other  hand,  there  well  may  be 
other  c  >nsiderations  which  have  stimu- 
lated b(  osting  prices  Just  now. 

Perhi  ps  one  of  them  may  be  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  major  oil-importing 
companies  to  stave  off  action  on  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Congress 
which  irould  reduce  the  amount  which 
they  CO  Ud  Import.  Such  is  the  sugges- 
tion ma  de  In  an  article  by  Joseph  Hutt- 
Ilnger.  nrriting  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  u  ider  date  of  June  30, 1953. 
The  t  St  of  this  article  follows: 
On.  PaiCB  Hncs  Ctoan  Doob  on  Imposxs 

DSIVB 

(By  Joseph  Huttllnger) 
WasHt  foTow,  luae  90.— >The  general  crude 
price  Increase  placed  in  effect  thU  week  In 


the  mldcontlnent-gulf-SoutbwMt  producing 
territory  has  brought  to  a  collapse  the  drive 
for  legislation  against  petroleum  Imports. 

A  leader  In  the  fight  for  a  law  fixing 
quotas  on  oil  Imports  agrees.  In  part.  Rus- 
sell B.  Brown,  counsel  of  the  Ind^tendent 
Petroleum  Association  of  Amerioa,  said  of 
the  price  increase: 

"Undoubtedly  It  will  lessen  the  pressure 
for  immediate  legislative  action  on  the  im- 
ports problem.  It  does  not  remove  the 
necessity  for  a  long-range  solution  of  this 
problem.  It  caused  much  dissension  in 
the  industry  to  get  this  far.  Without  a 
permanent  solution,  we  may  have  gained 
only  temporary  relief." 

The  IPAA  has  been  the  focal  point  for 
domestic  oU  producers  In  the  contest  for 
legislation. 

No  one  is  saying  outright  yet  that  the 
price  boost  means  death  to  the  imports-law 
move,  but  conversations  around  the  Capitol 
and  between  knowing  petroleum  men  leaves 
this  impression. 

Commented  one  independent  oilman  here 
In  Washington:  "They  did  It  at  this  time 
to  pull  the  Tug  from  imder  us.  They  knew 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
about  to  vote  for  or  against  the  oil -Import- 
quota  proposal." 


Still  he  was  in  favor  of  the  price  inc 
only  against  its  timing.  And  he  added  that 
while  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  started  off  the 
price  rise,  it  "loolcs  as  though  they  had  a 
'go  ahead'  from  major  companies.'^ 

To  back  this  up  he  pointed  to  an  appeal 
tot  higher  crude  prices  on  the  part  of  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  (New  Jersey)  officials  «s  earty 
as  last  May.  and  how  this  appeal  was  kept 
alive  untU  put  into  effect. 

This  Independent  may  have  overstated  the 
effect  of  the  price  increase  on  the  drive  for 
antl-importa  legislation.  With  or  without 
the  price  action.  It  apparently  bad  UtUe 
chance  for  the  whole  force  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  was  against  It,  and  Congress 
was  in  wide  disagreement. 

Smallness  of  the  chance  has  been  appar- 
ent for  weeks  and  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  quota  proposal  could  not  even  clear  the 
first  htirdle — approval  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttae. 

That  places  the  price  Increase  In  the  na- 
ture Of  a  sop  to  Independent  producers — a 
conciliatory  move  to  ease  the  pains  of  failure 
and  possibly  breech  the  dissension  created 
by  the  Imports  Issue. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  whether  a 
further  boost  in  crude  oil  prices  ooay  come 
thU  year.  People  In  the  oU  business  say  the 
price  action  of  this  week  is  the  first  part  of  a 
two-part  program:  that  another  39-cent-p«c- 
barrel  increase  Is  slated  down  the  road. 


RICHXB  nooiTi 

That  could  be  this  autumn,  when  demand 
for  products  normally  piclu  up.  Trend  of 
products  prices  between  now  and  then  wlU 
have  a  controlling  effect. 

But  the  price  boost  Is  not  without  Its 
gloomier  aspects — from  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer's .viewpoint.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
serve  to  stimulate  more  imports  as  the  higher 
domestic  price  favors  foreign  oil  with  a  better 
market  position.    There  is  no  law  against  It. 

Also,  in  company  with  higher  producta 
prices,  it  brings  mto  stUl  closer  competition 
domestic-produced  natxuml  gas  and  fuel  oUs. 

NatTiral  gas  has  long  been  making  inroada 
Into  the  fuel  oU  markets  and  the  Inroads 
may  now  be  sharper. 

A  direct  offset  to  the  crude  price  Increase 
came  this  week  with  advances  in  steel  prices. 
A  $7  a  ton  increase  for  tubvUar  goods.  99M  a 
ton  for  drlUpipe  and  comparable  Increases 
for  other  oU  country  goods  wUl  add  about 
•50  million  a  year  to  the  petrole\m»  Indus- 
try's steel  bill. 

That  goes  a  long  way  In  wiping  out  any 
gains  lot  the  Independent  producer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WUCON  SIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  30.  19S3 

Mr.  KER3TEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks four  more  letters  I  have  received 
in  supirart  of  House  Resolution  231,  which 
I  have  introduced  In  the  House,  provid- 
ing for  a  select  congressional  committee 
to  investigate  the  fraudulent  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union: 

BsTOifiAN  Club, 
SeattU.  Wash..  June  4.  19S5. 
The  Honorablfi  Chabucs  J.  KzasrsM, 
Congrtaa  cf  the  United  State*, 
Washinifton,  D.  C. 
DBUt  Sn:    V^lth  deepest  Interest  have  the 
members  of  the  Estonian  Club  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wsshlngton  learned  about  your 
proposal  of  constituting  a  commission  for 
investigation  <}f  the  occupmtion  and  Incor- 
poration of  tho  Baltic  States  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

This  unlawful  occupation  being  the  intro- 
duction to  a  scTles  of  crimes  committed  later 
and  In  present  time  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  these  countries,  we  feel  that 
your  action  Is  of  greatest  Importance  In 
proving  the  real  nature  of  communism  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
whole  world.  We  also  hope  that  yotir  resolu- 
tion will  be  a  f tep  toward  restoration  of  free- 
dom and  Independence  in  the  Baltic  States. 
The  Bstoniiin  Club  at  the  University  of 
Washington  therefore  gives  its  full  support 
to  your  a«tioii  and  if  there  should  be  any 
way  in  which  we  can  help  you.  we  would  be 
very  happy  to  do  so. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Amts  Hakssom, 
Beeretary-Treaaurer. 


BnaonaM  CDms  roa  Lattum 

London,  June  4.  1953. 
Hon.  Lao  E.  Alum, 

Chairman,  Mouse  Committee  on  Bulea, 
Moiua  o/  Repretentativet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Daaa  ChaWiow  :  In  the  name  of  the  Euro- 
pean Centre  lor  Latvian  Freedom,  a  roof  as- 
sociation representing  all  the  elected  Latvian 
and  national  OTganlsations  in  the  countries 
of  Free  Europe  and  Latvian  political  parties, 
we  support  liereby  most  emphatically  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  231.  presented 
on  May  7.  10f>S.  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Honcrable  Member  of  the  House  Mr. 
Knanif  of  Wisconsin. 

We  shaU  be  very  grateful  to  you  and  House 
Committee  on  Riiles  for  any  appropriate  ac- 
tion you  would  deem  necessary  to  undwtake 
with  the  view  of  putting  into  effect  the  said 
resolution. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  2  million 
Latvian  dtiaens  at  present  oppressed  and 
enalaved  by  the  Soviet  regime.  In  their 
homeland  and  concentration  camps,  would 
all  give  their  signatures  under  our  petition 
most  unreservedly  if  such  freedom  of  action 
were  possible  to  them. 

Tows  respectfully. 

A.  AuKSMRia.  Chairman. 

KroMiAK  OmroDOx  Chubch  n*  Snui. 

N'ne  York.  N.  Y..  May  29,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Chablss  J.  Kostem, 
Houte  of  Bepresentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Sn:  We  have  learned  with  great  pleasure 
that  you  have  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  requesting  the 


cMatlon  of  a  eommittee  to  conduct  a  oom- 
pleta  Investigation  of  the  seizure  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Tork  par- 
ish of  the  Estonian  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
In  Exile  at  its  session  on  May  24  unanimous- 
ly decided  to  express  to  you  our  great  appre- 
ciation and  satisfaction  for  your  endeavors 
on  behalf  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Our  small  parish  consisto  largely  of  Ikto- 
nlan  exiles  from  the  Communist  tyranny, 
and  we  all  have  left  behind  in  Estonia  some 
of  our  loved  ones.    Because  of  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  are  suffering  now  in  Esto- 
nia or  in  Soviet  slave-labor  camps  and  pris- 
ons we  fully  support  you  in  yotir  action.    We 
are  all  witnesses  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Sovleta  in  Estonia,  and  we  are  ardent 
believers  in  a  policy  of  liberation  not  only 
for  Estonia  but  for  aU  the  enslaved  ptoplea. 
May  Ood  bless  jou. 
Respectfxilly, 
Very  Rev.  ALSXAifrn  Jusissow. 
Adm-inistrator  of  the  Estonian  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
JoHANMas  FDMHOLD,  Prlest. 
MiHKP.  ATJ.nc,  C/iurcfiioanten. 

CoiufiTm  roa  a  Pass  EsToma, 

New  York,  May  25,  1953. 
The  Honorable  CiiABZ.as  J.  Kaasrair, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sn:  Referring  to  our  discussion  in 
Washln^'ton.  D.  C,  on  May  19,  1963,  permit 
me  to  send  you  a  sununary  of  evidence  mate- 
rial which  we  could  In  diie  time  present  to 
the  committee  which  will  be  established  ac- 
cording to  House  Resolution  281  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

After  the  Conununlsta  w««  ousted  from 
Estonia  In  the  siunmer  of  1941,  a  major  part 
of  documentary  matarlal  pertaining  to  the 
Communist  occupation  of  Estonia  remained, 
of  course,  in  the  state  archive  In  Talliim. 
the  capital  of  Estonia.  Throughout  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  the  country  this  mate- 
rial became  available  for  investigation  pur- 
poses by  Estonian  sdentista.  It  is  regret- 
table that  most  of  this  very  sizable  original 
material  is  in  Tallinn  now  at  the  dl^pjsal 
of  the  Communista  and  cannot  be  vised. 

But  the  material  as  to  the  fraud\Uent 
election  vras  thoroiighly  Investigated  by  an 
Estonian  historian.  Dr.  Soom,  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation,  who  was  able  to  escape.  Dr. 
Arnold  Soom,  now  a  ref\igee  in  Sweden,  com- 
posed oh  the  ground  of  this  material  an  ex- 
tended and  complete  survey  which  waa  sent 
diiring  the  German  occupation  secretly  from 
Estonia  to  Sweden.  Thia  material  Is  now  in 
the  United  States  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  J. 
Klesment,  member  of  our  committee,  and  Is 
available  for  the  use  by  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Dr.  Soom  is 
able  to  testify  and  swear  to  the  truthfulness 
and  trustfulness  of  the  survey. 

The  material  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
Communists  distorted  the  election  law  by 
amendments,  contradicting  wordings  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
so  that  (1)  only  Communista  could  be  can- 
didates for  Parliament,  while  all  other  can- 
didates were  excluded  from  the  candidate 
lista;  (2)  that  the  Conununist  regime  ap- 
plied terror  to  compel  the  people  to  elect: 
(3)  that  in  order  to  ahow  a  greater  amount 
of  votes  fOT  the  Communista  large  frauds 
were  nerpetrated. 

Besides  the  siurvey  by  Dr.  Soom,  we  can 
submit  a  series  of  written  hearings  given 
to  him  by  vritnesses  after  the  Oonununisto 
were  ousted  trom  the  country.  They  gave 
their  testimony  to  this  matter  when  the 
eventa  were  still  freshly  Impressed  in  their 
memories.  Part  of  these  vritnesses  fled  to 
Europe  and  Amerioa  and  other  parta  of  the 
world.  They  can  corroborate  in  hearings,  if 
necessary.  The  other  part  of  these  witnesses 
are  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtaln  (»-  are  dead. 

We  can  further  submit  to  you  names  ot 
witnesses  who  are  able  to  testify  that  the 
so-called   mutual   assistance  pa^ 


btonla  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  enforced 
upon  btonla  under  the  threat  of  mllttary 
aggression  if  Estonia  would  not  have  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  series  of  copies 
of  official  documente,  newspapers,  and  ao 
on.  which  show  that  after  the  ooeupaUon  of 
Ektonla  the  Commimist  potentates  steadily 
asserted  that  the  independence  of  Estonia 
wlU  be  maintained  and  will  In  no  way  be 
affected.  The  same  pledgee  were  glvm  also 
In  preelection  electoral  campaigtw. 

These  assertions  were  aimed  at  deceiving 
the  people.    This  can  be  proven  by  witneaes. 

We  can  also  submit  additional  material  to 
the  State  Department's  publication  on  Nad- 
Soviet  Relations.  In  the  same  way  we  can 
dmote  witnesses  living  In  Europe,  America, 
and  other  ptu-ts  of  the  world,  who  are  able 
to  testify  about  the  infiltration  of  the  Baltic 
natioiu  by  Soviet  agenta  and  the  invasion  of 
the  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
in  the  years  193»-1940. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  give  you  a  short 
survey  about  the  invasion  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries. On  August  23d.  1939.  an  agreement 
was  concluded  between  Naat  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union  according  to  which  Estonia 
and  Latvia  were  considered  pertaining  to  the 
sphere  of  infiuence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lithuania  followed  aoon.  In  September  1939. 
the  Soviet  Union  enforced  a  so-called  mu- 
tual assistance  pact  upon  the  Baltic  States. 
According  to  this  pact  these  countries  had 
to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  their 
armed  forces  at  certain  mlUtary  bases  on 
Estonian  territory.  In  June  1940,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Baltic  countries  had  vio- 
lated this  pact,  the  countries  were  com- 
pletely occupied  and  puppet  govemmenta 
were  established.  It  was  announced  that 
these  governments  had  to  observe  the  Es- 
tonian constitution  and  the  existing  laws. 
Several  weeks  later  these  govemmenta  an- 
noiuoed  new  elections,  transgressing  rudely 
the  provisions  of  the  Brtonlan  constitution 
and  the  laws  In  question.  The  new  parlia- 
ment consisted  of  <  Communista  and  fellow 
travelers  and  they  In  no  way  reflected  tha 
opinion  and  vrlll  of  the  respective  nations. 
These  fiike  parliamenta  decided  to  proclaim 
the  Baltic  States  as  Soviet  Republics  and 
asked  for  admission  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
AU  these  actions  were  designed  to  deceive  the 
world.  In  fact  these  manipulations  wera 
a  rude  aggression  against  the  Baltic  States. 

We  would  be  very  pleased  if  investigation 
as  to  aggression  would  become  a  subject  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Please  let  me  know  In  ease  of  any  ftirther 
questions  or  statementa  and  material  de- 
sired. 

RespectfuUy, 

iMotnuMD  VARTca,  Chairman. 


Congress  Mast  Act  B^ore  AdjoEmmeBt 
To  Increase  Postal  Workers'  Ptj 

3fe— 

EZTEQ^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or   KEW  TOBX 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27, 1953 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sad  economic  plight  of  our  postal  em» 
ployees  is  known  to  all  of  us.  These 
faithful  employees  of  one  of  our  most 
important  Government  departments 
have  been  neglected.  Ignored,  and  their 
needs  brushed  aside.  For  many  years 
they  receiv«d  no  raise  in  pay.  although 
living  costs  had  greatly  increased.  Tbey 
have  vever  received  adequate  pay  or  in- 
tjitama  i»  fK9f9fiism  to    ~ 


I    Ami 
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IMnc  eosts  and  high  taxation.  Tltey 
fixkdil  tnuMesible  to  meet  Uyins  costs  and 
eltm  their  f  amlliea  proper  care  on  their 
present  salaries. 

Fostal  employees  peiform  valuable  and 
necessary  services  for  our  people  and  our 
country.  We  depend  upon  their  consci- 
entious performance  of  their  duties;  ef- 
fleirat  hatwiUng  and  delivery  of  the  mail 
is  of  vital  Importance  to  every  citizen, 
business,  industry,  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, home,  and  ofBee.  The  faithful 
postal  employee  performs  his  duties 
cheofuUy  and  courteously  and  In  many 
Instances  has  stuck  to  his  job  because  of 
loyalty,  when  he  could  have  received 
Usher  wages  elsewhere. 

A  recent  report  sent  me  presents  a 
clear  picture  of  Uieir  present  desperate 
straits  and  proves  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate salary  Increases. 

We  find  that  75  percent  of  the  postal 
empb^ees  must  take  on  a  second  job 
or  their  wives  must  work  in  order  that 
they  can  make  ends  meet.  It  is  stated 
that  42.7  percent  of  postal  emplojrees  are 
working  on  second  jobs;  a  high  percent- 
age of  wives  must  work;  nearly  70  per- 
cent have  had  to  Increase  their  in- 
debtedness during  the  past  year ;  almost 
25  percent  are  forced  to  borrow  against 
their  insurance. 

Postal  employees  should  haw  the 
same  opportunity  to  be  able  to  Uve  on 
their  salaries  as  others.  They  should 
receive  adequate  pay  so  that  they  can 
meet  their  obligations  Instead  of  having 
to  Incur  debts  and  borrow  on  their  in- 
surance; they  should  not  have  to  take  on 
a  second  hard  job  at  the  end  of  their 
working  day  in  order  to  be  able  to  feed 
their  families  and  meet  medical  and 
other  family  expenses.  They  are  en- 
titled to  enjoy  the  seciuity  that  any 
other  category  of  hard  workers  has 
had — adequate  pay  for  the  job  per- 
formed and  peace  of  mind.  Instead  of 
harassment  and  worry  over  unpaid  bills 
and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  impossible 
fear  than  to  meet  incfeased  living  costs, 
taxes,  and  emergencies,  and  that  their 
families  are  suffering  deprivations. 

The  figures  I  quoted  graphically  por- 
tray the  deplorable  eeon<»nie  condition 
of  postal  workers  today.  Remedial  legis- 
lation is  necessary  so  that  they  can  have 
the  assistance  and  relief  which  are  their 
Just  due. 

I  urge  that  Congress  take  action  now 
so  that  our  postal  employees  may  be 
given  the  pay  raise  they  deseive  and 
must  have.  Living  costs  continue  to  rise, 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  cut  in  taxes,  and 
the  postal  workers  must  have  help  from 
us  in  (Nrder  to  exist.  Let  us  recognize  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  postal  worker, 
and  let  us  give  him  a  living  wage.  He 
earns  it 


New  Tark  Timea  Astwert  Ike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 


or  tT,*»>M* 


HI  THX  BOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVBS 

Thur$day,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 


to  inclu<l  e  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hunsvllle  Times.  HuntsvlUe,  Ala., 
June  22,  1953: 

Kbi  r  TOMC  Ttaos  Airawns  Jkm 

Oaoe  of  the  most  consistent  defenden  cf 
th«  TVA  us  been  the  Mew  York  Times.  It 
hss  spoken  out  freely  and  frankly  In  the 
present  c*  mtroveray  raging  in  Congress  over 
the  amou  it  cf  funds  that  should  be  allotted 
to  It.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  In- 
cressed  p<  wer. 

In  its  oaoet  recent  edltcfflal.  it  answers 
President  Bfienhower's  recent  reference  to 
TVA  as  'creeping  socialism."  It  said  in 
part: 

"Preside  nt  Klsenhcwer  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing two  Bkutually  Inconsistent  points  In  his 
Wednesday  press  conference.  One  was  that 
the  Tenn  lesee  Valley  Authority  represented 
what  he  :  lad  previously  described  as  'creep- 
ing social  sm.'  The  other  was  that  he  Is  not 
out  to  distroy  TVA  although.  If  the  TVA 
ezperlmez  t  were  repeated,  he  would  like  the 
local  peoi  le  to  have  a  greater  Interest  and  a 
greater  tc  loe  In  It. 

"There  waa  no  time  for  further  questions 
In  thU  fie  d.  Some  facts,  however,  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  One  Is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  he  whole  Tennessee  River  system 
few  a  ntimber  of  pnrpoees.  hydroelectric 
power  among  them,  could  not  have  been 
carried  o  it  imder  any  imaginable  form  of 
private  eiterprlae.  Another  is  that,  once 
the  TVA  wiis  embarked  on  a  program  of 
power  del  elcpment.  it  had  to  meet  the  power 
demands  of  its  region,  and  In  consequence 
wee  force  I  to  add  steam  plants  to  the  exist- 
ing hydraulic  power. 

"The  f[  ist  majesty  of  us  would  che«f ully 
agree  tha  ;  private  enterprise  ought  to  handle 
every  i^s  le  of  our  eoonomlc  life  with  which 
It  can  de<  1  as  efflclently  as  public  enterprise. 

"Howei  Br,  wtien  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  prvate  enterprise  cannot  adequately 
function,  then  as  a  practical  matter  we  do 
have  to  1]  itroduce  some  degree  of  public  Ini- 
tiative. There  are  various  degrees  and  no 
absohite   prescription. 

"As  a  F  ractlcal  people,  it  Is  nattrral  for  us 
to  Jtidge  these  things  by  their  results.  As 
TVA  Chairman  Oordon  R.  Ciapp  once  said. 
If  the  pri^'ate  utilities  satisfy  the  public 
cf  providing  low-cost  electricity 
in  abundknce,  they  have  a  good  chance  of 
staying  ii .  the  buslnefls'.** 


Case 


Uailed  $t»tet  Hat  Toofh  Job  Coaater- 
Coagunwust  Lies  ia  Roseabcrf 


EZrZNSIOIf  OP  REBdARKS 


or 


1I0N.E.  ROSS  ADAIR 


IN  TBI 


or  XNDXAITA 
HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSXRTATIVBS 


ThuTtday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  AIlAIR  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exten  1  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Bkcobo,  I  wish  to  include  a  col- 
umn from  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Dally 
News.  I  is  written  by  Dr.  Windsor  Hall 
Roberts,  head  of  the  department  of  his- 
tory of  :iillsdale  College,  and  seems  to 
me  to  represent  an  unusually  thought- 
ful and  yell-presented  aiqpralsal  of  the 
Rosenberg  case: 

HZBVOBT      BZHHTD      TBS      WgAlW.tWMI — UNrrB) 

Statbs    Has    Touqh    Job    CouNTEaAcnifO 
CoMMTTirnn  Lns  nt  Rosekbkso  Cask 
(By  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts) 

For  thejflxst  time  In  the  long  history  of  the 
United  St  itea  our  civil  courts  have  sentenced 
and  executed  a  person  for  espionage  and 
treason.    Ihe  Rosenbergs  are  dead,  but  the 


issue  they  create*  will  be  with  us  for  some 
years  to  come. 

No  case  in  American  history  has  caused  so 
much  worldwlds  furor.  It  became  the  cause 
celebre  for  the  Communists  from  the  very 
day  of  their  conviction  and  sentence  in 
March  and  April  of  1961.  Tbe  Reds  bad 
rushed  to  the  defense  of  accused  Americans 
In  the  past,  sometimes  with  greater  Justifi- 
cation than  they  oould  muster  for  the  Rosen- 
Isergs.  But  In  the  famous  eases  involving 
Tom  Mooney,  Sacco  and  Vanzettl.  and  the 
Scottsboro  Negroes,  the  Communist  menaee 
was  an  academic  question.  Today  it  is  tlM 
primary  eoneern  of  every  loyal  Amerleaa  ^^ 
ciUaea.  ,j 

The  Roeenbergs  were  accused  and  Judged  r 
gullty  of  transferring  the  secrets  of  the  most  > 
dreadful  weapon  ever  created  by  man  to 
the  most  formidable  and  treacherous  enemy 
the  United  States  has  ever  had  to  deal  with. 

So  much  emotion  has  been  arovised  l>y  the 
Red  supporters  of  the  Roeenbergs  that  the 
evidence  of  their  heinous  crime  is  often 
overlooked  in  this  coiuitry.  Abroad,  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  is  hardly  aware  of  the  damning 
evidence  which  was  pUed  up  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  this  pair.  In  the  light  of  the  de- 
tailed testimony  which  fits  together  like  a 
mosaic,  their  protestations  of  Innocence 
sounded  hollow  and  unconvincing. 

Bven  UK>ugh  most  of  us  wo\ild  Ilka  to 
forget  the  tragic  story  of  this  deluded  cou- 
ple, the  Communists  wlU  not  let  us.    With 
their  skill  at  falsehood  and  with  their  ablUty 
to  confuse  Issues  they  will  continue  to  ring 
the  changes  on  these,  their  latest  martyra.. 
One  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  Commu- 
nist network  was  well  pleased  with  the  fate 
of  the   Roeent>ergs.     They   were    worth   far . 
more  to  them  dead  than  they  could  ever  be.. 
alive. 

There  is  something  awesome  alaout  tha 
way  the  Communists  could  use  this  cassw, 
The  furor  they  stirred  up  was  far  greater 
than  the  Importance  the  chief  actors  mer- 
ited. There  are  1  or  2  facets  of  this  traglo 
case  that  we  should  examine  before  we  move 
to  more  Important  and  less  gruesome  expe- 
riences. 

The  case  brought  out  clearly  the  elBciency 
of  the  vast  network  of  the  Communist  or- 
ganisation. As  soon  as  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  the  case  a  national  com- 
mittee to  secure  Justice  for  the  Rosenliergs 
was  formed.  Its  jvomoters  and  directors 
wese  mainly  composed  of  feUow  travelers. 
But  many  non-C<»nm\uUs1s  were  eaught  la 
Its  meshes  by  the  appeal  for  mercy.  When 
the  Communist  orgisnlsatloo  turns  on  the 
heat  it  seems  to  be  able  to  produce  action 
among  its  sealots  that  can  be  described 
only  as  frenetlo  hysteria. 

One  cannot  lie  convinced  that  !t  was  inno* - 
oence  that  they  were  concerned  with.  IT 
It  were,  the  tragic  miscarriage  of  Justice 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  would  keep  them 
In  a  frenzy  all  the  time.  At  the  very  time 
the  Red  press  was  denouncing  the  verdict  on 
the  Rosenbergs  as  antl-Semltlsm.  It  was  ap- 
plauding jthe  hasty  hanging  of  Rudolph 
Stamsky  tar  his  allied  part  In  a  worldwide 
Jewish  plot. 

The  hysterical  efforts  of  the  Rosenberg 
fans  In  the  final  hours  and  at  the  funmar 
services  reveal  the  unbalanced  character  aC 
their  emotions.  A  short  time  before  the 
execution  S,(X)0  met  on  I7th  Street  In  New 
York  for  a  prayer  meeting.  The  excitement 
grew  so  electric  that  the  police  cut  off  the 
public-address  system.  The  crowd  de- 
notmced  President  Klsenhower  as  a  blood- 
thirsty man,  linked  In  a  plot  to  destroy  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people. 
It  wept.  A  woman  fainted.  It  ended  by 
singing  Go  Down  liioses. 

Emanuel  Bloch's  funeral  oration  is  perhiqM 
unprecedented  as  a  diatribe,  abusing  and 
castigating  the  American  Government.  If 
this  is  a  military  dictatorship  which  tolerates 
such  abuse,  what  is  the  Government  iiv 
Moscow  which  would  have  shot  Mr.  Bloch  for 
what  he  said  before  he  could  have  left  th» 
fimeral  parlor? 
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»  Is  bard  to  Had  a  PvalM  for  this  atti-  and  devoted  wife  made  a  contribution  of  »  Ium  always  seemed  to  me  that  if  our 

S*^JS.«f*/»  !*^J5n!i^*i  Z5f  ^?r"iKr^  sustaining  worth  to  the  building  of  this  preeent  system  was  a  good  one,  no  possible 

nor'JSi^utl^llT-eiSS  S£  ^;;S  United  States.    His  daughters,  three  in  J^S^,^?  S^/~»  «^  «l-»^ -«» 

afur  hi.  arrest  for  the  Harpe«  Ferry  raid  In  S^'dr^   ISd^SSSSSl  ^^^.Sn^.  "^iSSTl?  hal'SS  Sways  seemed  to  me  that 

^"*-..   .  w     ^                    ^              ^  ^  •  *^*'  *^i5"5"!!?  expressions  ^  ^.  ^^d  these  queetlons  and  discovered 

Old  John  Brown  was  a  strange  character,  because   always  behind  them   was   the  that  a  better  system  might  be  designed  why 

He  reeembles  some  Hebrew  aealot  from  the  driving  industry  and  the  Imperishable  then  we  could  set  about  doing  it. 

days  of  King  SaiU  rather  than  a  19th  century  Idealism  of  a  father  and  mother   who  Yet.  for  some  reason,  quite  a  number  of 

Christian.    Bis  method  of  freeing  the  sUves  visloned  in  the  Statute  of  Liberty  the  P«>P»e  think  that  asking  questions  is  dan- 

rrtSe'^S^Jtr^it^.r  e^^nsTC  £  b«*°°  *«  »  J"^."^5;L°^  Government  ^^.^^^  -<»  ^^  ^'^  ^  ™  '« 

AboUtlonlst  Income  that  they  blindly  haUed  S?;%S^orid^ld  ^r  ^S^  ^S  ^"  d«y«  -^ter  I  accepted  the  Invitation 

him  as  a  Christian  martyr.    Good  Christians  any   the    world   had   ever   known.     His  ^  attend  this  convention,  George  Frlte.  the 

had  suppUed  funds  to  purchase  rifles  for  his  grandson,  a  gllted  musician,  was  a  mem-  editor  of  ttxt  Townsend  National  WeeUy 

crasy  scheme  to  arouse  the  slaves  to  Insur-  ber  of  the  Marine  Band  during  World  published  an  open  letter  In  the  June  ao  issue 

rectlon.  War  II.  of  the  paper. 

On  December  9.  1859,  the  day  Brown  was  Mj..  speaker,  I  had  intended  to  be  pres-  Thl»  letter  Is  addressed  to  me.    No  doubt 
hanged  for  trea*m  against  the  State  of  Vlr-  g^^  at  that  service  today  in  the  city  of  ™»ny  of  you  have  read  it.    It's  too  long  a 
S°i'eStTo;°!r,Jay^:^rchur?h  ^  I^»tur  in  Illinois  to  Join  with  others  to  Jjj^,f  «-i  -^aln  but  I  am  going  to  quote 
tolled  with  one  stroke  a  minute  for  an  hour.  Uie  last  rites  for  Peter  Paul  Nemchausky.  ^he  ^ts  raised  give  me  a  chance  to  ex- 
Ralph  Waldo  Cmerson  declared  that  Brown  But  today  we  are  engaged  in  the  con-  pjij^  once  more  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 
would  make  the  gallows  as  sacred  as  the  slderatlon  of  and  will  be  voting  on  a  Mr.  Fritz  says: 
cross.  measure  that  means  much  both  to  the  "Dxas  concbssskah:  The  way  tilings  are. 

In   Paris   last   Saturday   the   Communist  country  of   birth    and   the   country   of  ft  now  looks  at  though  it's  all  up  to  you. 

paper,  Humanlte,  caUed  the  Roeenbergs  mar-  adoption  of  my  friend.     I  know  that  he  "Dakul  Rzxd,  the  chairman  of  your  Ways 

tyrs  and  pronounced  a  curse  forever  on  theU-  -.Quirf  _,j-h  me  to  h»  here      To  hi*  fam-  »nd    Means    Committee,    tossed    the    social 

•killers."    Its  leading  editorial  waxed  into  a  Jf  j^l^d  „„  j^nSS^^             '*°*  security  i«me  in  your  lap  when  he  appointed 

panegyric  of  aduUUon  for  their   vicarious  "^  ^  extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  ^^  chairman  of  the  special  subcommittee 

sufferings.  to  study  pension  reform. 

This  Is  a  state  of  mind  that  can  by  no  '  "Over  on  the  Senate  side  Iucshe  Mnxnow 

means  be  Ignored.    It  leavee  one  somewhat  -  gays  his  Finance  Committee  will  mark  time 

bewildered.     How    could    minds    become    so  Aa  Hosest  Deal  for  AoMrkaB  Old  People  xmtU  it  hears  from  you.    The  way  he  puts  it: 

deluded?    How  could  such  basic  virtues  at  _______  TheyVe  the  pitcher;  we're  the  catcher.' 

honesty  and  truth  be  disregarded  by  the  rrrmmaarrM  rar  mnuramria  "M".  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  and  her  new  De- 
sealously  blind  CommunUts?  EJCllSPimLtN  OF  lOSMAKlUJ  partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
The  Rosenberg  case  also  powerfully  em-  ow  ^^y  j^^^^  g^j^^  pj^^^^  q,  ^j^^jj.  q^^  ^p  ^^^j. 
phaslaes  the  world  Importance  of  every  linN  TARI  T  niRTK  sleeves,  but  they  too  are  waiting  to  see  what 
American  act.  It  proves  we  cannot  live  alone  ssviv.  \.nj%s<  ■ .  \«wi%m  t»j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  subcommittee  are  going  to  do. 
even  In  the  liandUng  of  major  criminal  cases.  or  mssbasks  *71nany.  Congress  appropriated  9100,000 
Although  the  Roeenbergs  were  guilty  of  a  JN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEENTATIVES  for  you  to  spend  in  your  work  of  building  a 
heinous  crime  and  deserved  severe  punish-  ,  i.  t  lac^  pension  system  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
ment  the  extreme  penalty  may  prove  to  have  2  nursoay,  JUiy  i,  I»*J  Vimt.  That's  a  generous  appropriation.  You 
been  a  maj<»r  political  blunder.  All  the  op-  y^  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr  ought  to  I9e  able  to  put  together  a  winning 
SSl°«ni2^"  '^"^  has  not  come  from  g^^  ^^  j^^^  3^^  1953,  i  addressed  team  with  that  kind  of  money  " 
"^SSr^pie  were  oppose,  because  it  gave  the  13th  national  convention  of  the  i^inr^prof^risT^  are  like 
the  OommunlsU  two  new  martyrs.  It  en-  Townsend  ClUbs  of  America  at  Cleveland,  the  baseball  «owd  on  opening  day.  They're 
abled  them  to  divert  attention  from  Bast  Ohio.  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  waiting  for  you  to  throw  out  the  first 
Germany.  It  furnished  them  with  props-  including  my  address.  Itlsas  foUows:  ball  •  •  •  These  people  want  you  to  pUy 
ganda  material  to  blacken  us.  We  will  find  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  g^me  the  way  you  see  It  •  •  'The  peo- 
il  f*^i..w  *°*!i  topoBslble.  to  overtake  i  im  the  man  who  gets  Invited  to  aU  the  pie  are  on  your  side.  This  U  a  home  town 
UMlrlleswitntrutn.  .  ,  ,.  .^ ,^  parties,  despite  the  fact  that  nobody  seems  crowd.  Take  it  easy  In  the  early  In- 
Many  of  our  friends  abroad  felt  the  penalty  ^,o^'hini  nlngs  •  •  •  Give  yourself  a  chance  to  else 
^.lU)™f  !IJ!^^i?*JJ^S  °aS«  "£JS^  I*t  me  describe  some  of  these  parties.  up  the  other  teams  batters.  But  bear  down 
SSS^'Si.  S2  ^SL^^rSor'^^prS;  m  ^t  ^^^  ^-  "»*^  «*«*«  ^ThT  **  Jo"?"""  "^^  *'"'*^*  """  "  ' 
theVy  Plot,  we  had  no  control  over  the  ^'"SS^  i^Sst-^ty  Tu«ti?ns  SI?  ^^ese  are  generous  words  and  I  shall  try 
trial  of  the  major  sclentuts  involved.  It  is  J^^^to^iJelSl  mie  ^fiS"  Idtd  to  meet  thei£  in  a  generous  spirit, 
unfortunate,  in  world  opinion  that  the  ex-  ^'Sy^i^^^^J^^^^Tiuinmot  First,  about  the  9100.000  which  the  House 
treme  penalty  feU  on  minor  characters  whUe  "•„°'"  *  ^""^  grwjwi  w»w  myurum  »  ^^  Representattves  authorlwxl  me  to  spend 
the  c^  conspirator,  got  off  with  minor  'PP^^'^          ^.  ^.tkmal  Conference  of  on  this  study. 

P~*»"*»-  Social  Work  held  their  annual  meeting  and  My  t^ome  ^^  »»  »«*  •^^.*y-    ^"^ 

I  asked  me  to  address  them.    I  did  It,  but  I  I  <»=«  'rom  in  Nebraska  91004)00  U  an  awful 

noticed  that  nobody  started  yeUing.  "Hurrah  lot  of  money                 .^  ,^  ^  ^^               ,^._ 

A/.       .  •         .         t    f»     •  J  for  r>T7«TTa  ••  I  propose  to  see  to  it  that  the  committee 

Great  Am^icaa  It  Cnnea  '"nSTSSe  I  «»  at  the  conv«.aon  of  the  gets^ts^neys  worth  of  work  out  of  that 

Townsend  Clube.  the  Invited  guest  of  your  9100,000.           ^        ^         ^  ^           * 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  treasurer,  who  has  asked  me  to  address  you.  »ven  so.  we  have  to  watch  our  step. 

or  I  said  I  would,  and  here  I  am.  and  I  must  I  Baar^*!  »*  ^.^*  "if"  ^     J?  ^     .^ 

U/>M    D  ADD  ATT  A>UADA  «y  I  »»a^«  «»~o  most  hospitably  received,  clal  Security  AdmlnletraUon  has  had  at  its 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA  l  hope  that  I  wm  not  end  up  where  I  seemed  clispc«al  for  research  over  the  years.    They 

OF  nxDfois  to  end  up  at  the  other  meetlngs-the  man  ^""f  ^^  *ble  to  spend  ^°''^y  ^°' ^"^^^^ 

UJ--OI. nobodv  loves  statisticians,   graphmakers.   and  researchers 

nr  TH«  HOUSE  OF  B«PRltBENTATlV»  j  ^/^^  supposed  that  I  was  considered  a  1°  number  that  we  In  the  House  can  never 

Thursday,  July  2.  1953  man  of  ill  wUl,  except  maybe  once  or  twice.     ^°P*/°'"-     _,  . ^.    tm.h-i««  «*  »..».».» 

..     ^«,*«.     /««      .       „     «       ».  Once  when  a  neighbor  borrowed  my  Uwn  In  the  past  5  years  the  Dlvlston  of  ^sr^ 

-Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinols.    Mr.  Speaker.  ™„''^  dldn?brtng  U  baS     On  S  "*»  Statistics  alone.  In  the  Social  Security 

there  is  b.;lng  burled  today  in  the  city  of  ^j^ole,  I  think  I  have^i  many  decent  and  Admlnlstnitlon-qulte   apart   '~m^l   the 

Decatur  In   Illinois   a   great   American,  generous  impulses  as  the  next  man.  other  ree«arch  and  •t**»f"<*l«,^*«^P^^ 

His  was  not  the  privUege  of  birth  in  these  Why.  then,  do  i  get  the  cold  shoulder  at  *^*  P^Kf  ™f  «^S;«^Si2?SS;rtS 

United  States.    His  was  not  the  lot  in  his  so  miiy  parties?  ot^^^n^!^  ^  ^^^^ 

sojourn  among  us  of  prestige  and  of  ac-  i**  reason  is  this:    Some  years  ago  I 

claim.    He  was  simple  and  unpreten-  ■*«rt«»  ••>=*^  questions  about  social  secu-  fis«u  year: 

tious.    He  did  his  duty  in  full  measure  to  "^  ^,               _^^  ..   *,    .«  »  -    *  ..        JoS Vm  laa 

1-1       J  **w  ««  M«««iv  *"*>*"  "•«T7*"*~  What's  wrong  with  that?    All  I  wanted          1953 .._— — — .__~»...~.    loo,4Ji4 

his  adopted  country,  to  his  family  and  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ere  we  are  going  in  old  age        1951 179. 100 

to  his  Qod.     Of  such  lines  is  made  the  security,  how  we  are  going,  and  are  we  doing          1960- -_— ....._ .......    178. 745 

greatness  of  America.  a  good  job  at  it.                                                  1948..... ~—    i^i>  794 

He  came  from  Lithuania,  and  during  stiii,  that  was  enough  to  make  people  sw-  —       _^ 

the  years  of  hard  work  he  and  his  fine  pact  Cu«ns.                                                              "Total t^*.  "• 
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mm.  w«  are  golztg  to  mw  wood  wltbf  tH* 
money  that  we>e  got. 

Tten.  tbat  baU  gaoM  Mr.  nita  teBs  ftbont. 
He  says:  "these  people  want  you  to  play  th» 
game  tfie  way  you  eee  It." 

80  now  I  am  going  to  tell  fou  abool  the 
game  the  way  X  m«  It. 
n 

In  the  familiar  American  past  It  waa  the 
custom  for  the  children  to  look  af  tn^  their 
aged  parents,  if  necessary. 

Tamlliar  a  thousand  times  over  le  the  tra- 
ditional picture  at  the  old  folks  In  their 
sunaet  years  having  their  place  by  the  Are- 
stde  while  the  chlMren.  now  grown,  wreatied 
for  the  Uvlng  that  kept  the  roof  over  aU. 

OCten  It  was  a  real  struggle,  and  many  a 
worried  evening  was  spent  over  the  family 
budget.  In  no  country  In  the  worlci  has 
education  been  more  venerated  than  here  In 
the  United  States.  When  the  grandchildren 
wanted  to  go  away  to  school,  how  anxiously 
were  calcxilatlons  made  as  to  how  much  eoiild 
be  spared  for  them,  how  much  they  must 
earn  for  themselves,  how  the  money  must 
be  found  for  grandpop's  much-needed  bi- 
focals. 

These  were  very  real  problems  and  they 
got  solved  because  a  sense  of  necessity,  of 
loyalty,  made  the  family  the  strongest  single 
Institution  In  the  Republic. 

Family  ties  still  remain  strong,  but  times 
and  circumstances  have  changed. 

We  have  seen  the  growth  of  the  mass-pro- 
duction Indxistrles.  the  coming  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  ezpanaion  of  the  cities  with  the 
simultaneous  restriction  In  living  quarters, 
the  miraculous  cutting  down  of  childhood 
mortality,  the  stamping  out  of  contagions 
that  used  to  carry  thousands  away  in  death 
every  year. 

The  face  of  the  land  has  changed  and  the 
circumstances  of  family  life  have  changed 
with  it.  Not  only  do  people  live  longer  than 
they  used  to,  but  also  the  percentage  of  old 
people  In  the  population  has  been  rising. 

It  became  apparent  that  provision  for  the 
old  people  would  have  to  be  handled  on  a 
different  basis.  In  olden  times,  when  fami- 
lies were  broken  or  when  death  took  the 
children  first,  the  destitute  elderly  often  had 
to  go  to  the  county  farm.  Nobody  liked  this. 
It  eottld  be  heartbreaking. 

Before  ever  I  went  to  Congress  the  changed 
iwture  of  the  old-age  problem  was  recognized 
and  the  question  has  long  been  on  my  mind. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  the  Nation,  as  a  na- 
tion, must  take  a  share  in  the  responsibility. 

Once  this  was  clear  a  multitude  of  new 
problems  arose.  Of  course  this  was  to  be 
expected. 

Here  was  one  of  the  problems:  If  a  system 
of  old-age  pensions  was  to  be  set  up,  what 
was  the  simplest.  least  complicated,  most 
efldent  way  to  do  it?  If ,  as  the  Good  Book 
says,  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  then  an  old-age- 
pension  system  should  be  organized  prl- 
nuurily  for  the  aged  and  not  for  Government. 
It  should  have  rules  and  regulations  simple 
enoagh  for  all  to  understand. 

Here  was  a  second  problem:  Should  there 
be  favored  groups  of  old  people?  Should 
some  participate  and  others  be  left  out?  I 
never  could  see  it  that  way. 

Sttll  another  problem:  Hbw  was  it  to  be 
financed?  How  much  could  the  Nation  hon- 
estly afford?  It  was  plain  as  day.  in  the  old 
days,  that  the  nickels  and  dimes  as  well  as 
the  dollars  had  to  be  watched  cloeely  if  there 
was  to  be  enoxigh  for  father  and  mother, 
children  and  grandparents  on  the  famllj; 
level. 

It  was  Jxut  as  plain  that.  If  the  Nation  was 
to  share  in  the  responsibility  in  new  and 
changed  condltiona.  then-  the  Nation  would 
hswFB  to  watch  tlM  cost  Just  as  the  family 
once  had  to  do. 

Ttkere  Just  le  no  easy  way.  People  In  this 
vortd  bave  to  work  for  a  Urlnf  and  those 
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here  U  no  easy  way.    History  tells 

I  manipulation  of  the  currency  never 

bring  disaster.     In  the  old  days  in 

in  the  hard  times  of  the  nineties. 

used  to  clamor  for  what  they 

money,  an  inflated  dollar. 

;ot  an  Inflated  dollar  now.    You've 

nee  with  it  and  know  as  well  as 

it>  no  joke. 

[Congress  is  la  session  I  Bve  In  the 

:  Columbia.    In  IMO.  2  years  after 

Congress,  my  wife  and  I  could  buy 

>f  MaaweU  Hessse  aaffee  for  25  cenU, 

Shredded  Wheat  for  8  cents,  and  4 

medium' ilaed  cakes  of  Ivory  Soap   for   19 

4t   that   time   In    Washington    you 

a  suit  dry  cleaned  for  49  cents, 

of  shoes  half-aoled  for  5a  cents. 

30  cents  left  for  the  movies.     Tou 

'a  ha{^>ened  to  the  dollac  since 
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there  waa  the  old-age  question, 
been  done? 

nz 

In  1936,  3  years  before  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  tbm  Social  Security  Act  waa  passed. 

I  wasa  t  in  Washington  long  before  I  began 
to  get  Ic  tters  from  my  constituents^  These 
letters  were  written  by  people  confused  and 
bewUderi  id  by  the  social-security  laws.  Some 
could  qualify  and  some  could  not.  There 
were  all  1  torts  of  questions  that  they  eouldnt 
make  head  or  tail  of.  And  every  session 
there  was  more  and  more  talk  about  what 
might  01  might  not  be  the  beet  thing  to  do 
with  old-age  pensions. 

Finally  I  got  tired  of  this  and  began  to 
ask  somt  questions.  What,  I  asked,  was  the 
trouble?  We've  got  a  social-eecxirlty  system, 
yet  comi^nts  never  Btap  coming  in.  What's 
wrong? 

X  neivc^  eould  get  satisfactory  answers.  For 
Instance  kid  stenographers  and  young  fel- 
lows eranr  Just  going  in  or  Just  out  of  the 
service  fere  paying  social-security  taxes  for 
benefits  they  expected  to  get  some  day.  Yet. 
I  never  ( ould  get  a  solid  answer  about  what 
or  how  social  security  was  going  to  pay  out 
when  th  Me  kids  reached  tiie  retirement  age. 

Then  anther  thing:  There  were  millions 
of  old  p<  opie  who  weren't  drawing  a  benefit 
and  wh4  under  the  law.  never  could  draw  a 
benefit. 

And  tlUfs  true  right  now.  We  have  nearly 
IS  mllllfl  Q  persons  in  the  country  who  are  65 
and  ovei ,  More  than  7  million  of  these  per- 
SODS,  wa  r  over  half  the  total,  draw  no  bene- 
fit of  an  r  kind  from  any  part  of  the  social- 
security  system  and  that  includes  old-age 
assistance. 

Anyho  ir.  as  I  safd,  I  couldn't  get  satlsfae- 
tory  answ*"  to  my  questlone. 

Then  people  who  were  dlssatlslled  with  the 
system  v  ould  come  to  me  with  plans  for  what 
they  tho  aght  was  better. 

I've  Ik  tened  to  doaens  of  these  plana. 

And  V  hen  each  had  finished  telling  me 
about  h. »  particular  plan.  I'd  stvt  asking 
htm  que  itlons. 

And  a  lot  of  tof  questions  about  the  pres- 
ent syst<  m  he  oouldnt  answer  either. 


Often  times  h«*d  want  me  to  endorse  bte 
plan  and  Fd  say.  "N<^  I  want,  flret.  to  find 
out  how  the  sjrstem  we've  got  now  really 
wortcs.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  15,0«a  persons  workteg  for  It.  What  do 
they  do  with  their  time?"  ^ 

Of  course,  often  the  man  would  get  mad 
at  me  because  1  wouldn't  say  right  away. 
"You've  got  the  answer."  ' 

I  couldn't  give  any  such  reply  when  neither  ^ 
he  nor  I  could  spell  out  the  system  we  had.  '^ 

80  it  was  that  4  years  ago,  on  October  4, 
1949.  I  made  a  floor  address  in  the  Bouse 
dealing  with  social-security  questions. 

I  said  then  (and  I've  been  saying  It  ever 
since).  "The  very  fundamentals  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  objectively  reexamined." 

And  that's  the  reason  why  the  Ways  and 
M6ans  Committee  of  the  new  Congress  said  to 
me.  "All  right,  Cu«tis.    You've  been  holler-  ■ 
Ing  for  an  examination  of  the  system.    Now  ^ 
go  ahead  and  do  It."  ,' 

IV 

Now  what  is  the  subcommittee  going  to  do9 

We  are  going  to  make  a  completely  un- 
biased study  of  the  existing  system.     Our  . 
prime  coneam  Is  with  the  old  people  and  ; 
with  the  younger  people  who  will  some  day  be  • 
old.    Many  of  these  people  are  paying  taxes 
now.  not  Just  social-security  taxes,  but  all 
kinds  of  taaes.  more  heavily  than  they  have 
ever  done.    Yet  the  new  admlnlatration.  Just  • 
arrived  in  office,  already  has  to  face  a  d^lelt  : 
that  could  reach  9»J6  bUUon  for  the  fljoia 
year  ttxat  ends  today. 

We  are  interested  in  the  fiscal  soundness 
of  tte  program.  We  want  to  look  into  Its 
present  and  future  costs.  We  want  to  know 
whether  the  present  system  la  doing  the  Job  . 
for  the  worthy  aged,  and  we  want  to  exarotna 
the  many  complaints  that  come  in. 

For  example,  we  are  going  to  explore  tha 
question  of  ceilings  on  outside  work.     Wa 
are  going  to  examine  the  charge  of  explolta> 
tlon  of  old-age  and  survivors'  instiranoe  aa  a  1 
racket.    We  are  going  to  try  to  make  a  deflnl*  * 
tlon  of  pay-as-you-go  that  will  be  rcallstle. 
In  my  book  pay-as-yon-go  means  paying  tha  .' 
whole  bill  on  an  annual  basis  and  aoi  paylB^  .^ 
some  of  the  people  some  of  the  tloM  witlft 
some  of  the  money. 

When  we  are  throu^  we  are  going  to  draw 
some  conclusions  and  m^ks  soma  spedAe 
reconunendatlons. 

I  can't  saty  yet  what  the  reeommeadatlona.' 
will  be,  for  we  caat  Judga  until  ws  haiva  ' 
completed  the  study.    But  It  stands  to  reason 
that  our  answers  must  be  fair  to  all — and 
recognised  as  fair — to  the  old  people,  tha 
young  people  and  the  economy  as  a  wbola. 
If  ws  wreck  the  free-enterprise  system  we  ara  ^ 
at  the  Communists'  merey  aad  X  gaesa  every- 
body  knows  that  now. 

At  this  Juncture  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  outstanding  advantages  of  the  private- 
enterprise  system.  Our  system  of  govern* 
ment  and  our  economie  system  la  the  great- 
est system  on  earth.  It  has  provided  mora 
good  things  to  mere  people  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  any  other  system  in  tha 
history  of  mankind.  We  cannot  contributa 
to  the  solution  of  any  aoeial  problem  %y  de- 
stroying in  any  degree  the  economic  system 
that  has  made  our  country  the  greatest  in 
all  the  world.  The  program  for  our  affsd  citi- 
zens that  will  serve  them  best  now  and  best 
in  the  long  run  Is  the  one  that  will  not 
cripple  the  economy  of  the  country  and  tha 
one  that  will  not  cause  this  land  to  cease  to 
be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  our  youth.       ^ 

In  closing  I  want  to  state  that  I  have  never  ' 
been  disposed  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  throw  r 
rocks  at  people  and  indulge  in  personalitlea"^ 
and  I  dont  propose  to  start  now. 

But  I  can  asswe  you  that  the  commtttea  ' 
Is  determined  that  the  study  shall  be  carried  -' 
through  and  its  results  gtven  to  the  peopla 
in  language  they  can  understand.    We  ara' 
not  Interested  In  fabricating  mystarlea  nor  la 
double  talk. 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


m  THB  SBf ATB  OT  THX  UNITED  STAINS 

^  Thursday.  July  2. 1953 

"  Mr.  KIPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  at  the  Rscou  a  letter, 
dated  June  23.  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  William  L.  McAllester.  presi- 
dent of  the  McAllester  Hosiery  Mills. 
Inc..  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Mr.  Mc- 
Allester has  given  me  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  the  part  the  RFC  has  played 
in  oonivection  with  his  business,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  quite  typical  of  the  situa- 
tion with  resard  to  many  other  busi- 
nesses in  my  State. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 


HoancT  Mzus.  Inc. 
Chattmnooga.  Tenn^  June  Z3. 19S3. 
Bon.  Snci  Ks'Ativaa. 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Dms  Sn:  There  are  several  bUls  being  In- 
trodooed  In  the  House  and  Senate  demand- 
ing that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration be  liquidated  and  abolished  without 
delay. 

I  wish  to  Budcs  a  statement  In  protest 
against  doing  away  with  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  wlU  set  forth  some 
reasons  why  RFC  should  be  continued  and 
supported.    My  statement  follows: 

My  name  Is  wmiam  L.  McAllester,  Sr.,  and 
X  am  president,  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager of  McAllester  Hosiery  Mills,  located  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  We  have  operated  here 
for  33  years.  Our  products  consist  of  chU- 
dren's  anklets  and  men's  cushion  sole  socks. 
The  MeAOester  Hosiery  Mills  en4>loy  under 
MO  workers,  both  male  and  female.  Aooord- 
Ing  to  Government  ratings  we  are  classified 
as  a  small  business.  Our  products  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States.  In 
particular,  we  manufactured  and  delivered 
more  than  15  million  pairs  of  wool  cushion 
sole  socks  and  ootton  socks  to  the  Armed 
Vtorces  during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  Today  we  are  working  on  hosiery 
contracts  for  both  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  RFC  has  been  a  God-send  to  small 
businesses  and  many  small  banks  through- 
out the  country.  It  can  be  recalled  by  many 
the  terrible  condition  small  biuiness  was  in 
during  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties. 
Many  were  on  the  rocks,  and  they  were  In 
need  of  working  capital.  Small  operators 
were  driven  to  the  "brink"  because  of  high 
taxes  and  operating  costs,  which  left  them 
without  working  capital.  SmaU  businesses 
needed  financial  assistance.  They  appealed 
to  the  private  banks  for  help,  but  because  of 
restrictions  placed  on  capital  loans  the 
banks  were  In  no  poeltlon  to  offer  financial 
aid.  When  credit  was  not  available  RFC 
came  to  the  rescue  of  many  of  xis. 

In  1944  we  needed  a  capital  loan,  and  be- 
cause credit  was  not  otherwise  available  we 
applied  and  procured  a  loan  from  RFC.  The 
records  will  show  that  our  plant  did  a  most 
outstanding  Job  In  processing  Government 
contracts  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

WHAT  TBI  arc  HAS  DON!  roft  M'Aixjcsna 

BOSIBST  MILLS 

1.  Given  credit  on  capital  assets  which 
enabled  us  to  equip  and  retool  our  plant  for 
Government  contracts. 


8.  Knabled  us  to  kaep  amptoymenC  at  a 
high  level,  aspecUUy  In  the  rural  areas 
where  oxu-  'feeder"  ^ants  furnished  the  only 
factory  payrolls  for  the  oommunity. 

WHO    WAKTS    TO    aCVTTLX    THB    B*CT 


Some  of  the  lHg«  hanittng  and  Invest- 
ent  Institutions  are  anxious  to  scuttle 
and  liquidate  the  RFC  on  the  grovmd  that 
RFC  has  served  its  usefulness,  and  it  is  not 
needed  any  longer.  Further,  they  contend 
that  the  Government  should  get  out  of  busi- 
aess  and  turn  the  financing  back  to  private 
banks  and  investnunt  houses.  Many  con- 
tend and  argiie  that  the  RFC  Is  competing 
with  private  banks  and  this  practice  inter- 
feres with  private  enterprise.  In  other 
words,  the  hue  and  cry  Is  to  get  Govern- 
ment out  of  business  and  turn  it  back  to 
private  enterprise.  These  arguments  do  not 
hold  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  RFC  does  not  compete  with  private 
banks  in  making  loans. 

2.  Before  loans  are  considered  by  RFC,  the 
sppllcant  must  show  that  he  has  applied  for 
a  loan  from  a  private  bank,  and  that  other- 
wise credit  Is  not  available. 

S.  Even  after  the  loan  is  considered  fa- 
vorably by  RFC,  the  private  banks  are  offered 
an  opportunity  of  participating  in  said  loan. 

4.  Private  banks  cannot  make  long-term 
loans,  becsiise  they  are  restricted  on  ac- 
coTint  of  their  capital  structure.  I  beUeve 
ID  percent  of  capital  Is  all  Uiey  can  lend 
to  Auy  one  client.  Working  under  such  re- 
strictions, how  far  could  a  business,  needing 
a  long-term  capital  loan,  go  in  working  on 
Government  contracts?  Money  is  required 
over  a  long  period  of  time  to  retool  and  get 
Into  production. 

WHAT  WnX  HAPPEN  TO  THX  SMALL  BUSDnESS  XT 
arc    IS    LIQOlDATKOf 

1.  If  the  RFC  is  liquidated,  the  small  busi- 
ness will  be  turned  over  to  loan  sharks, 
which  means  they  will  be  ruined  financially 
and  driven  out  of  existence  in  a  very  short 
time.  No  small  business  that  Is  in  a  highly 
comp>etltive  field  can  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  shark's  loans,  and  still  survive. 

X  Yet.  if  the  RFC  goes  out  of  existence, 
where  else  can  the  little  fellow  turn  for  finan- 
cial help?  Small  business  needs  RFC  for 
capital  loans,  and  up  to  now  there  Is  no 
other  financial  Institution  set  up  to  do  the 
Job  that  has  been  done  efficiently  by  the 
RFC. 

arc  IS  MOT  A  CHAKITABLS  DISI'ITUTIUN.  9VT  A 

atoaoTKAKaa 

Many  people  who  are  not  Informed,  have 
the  opinion  that  RFC  abvises  the  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  that  the  Government 
is  throwing  money  away  by  placing  loans  in 
Improvident  hands.  This  is  clearly  not  the 
case.  If  3rou  will  check  the  operating  results 
of  the  RFC  for  the  21  years'  record,  this  wiU 
show  a  profit  after  deducting  losses,  expenses, 
et  cetera  of  $625  million.  To  show  such  fine 
earnings  indicates  that  the  various  agencies 
have  operated  efficiently.  It  might  be  stated 
that  the  biggest  losses  were  charged  to  the 
upper  brass  of  RFC,  and  should  not  be 
charged  to  the  regional  agencies  over  the 
country.  Leaving  out  the  losses  which  were 
created  by  the  big  fellows  who  used  political 
Influence  to  obtain  loans,  the  operating  profit 
of  the  RFC  would  be  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional several  mlUlons  of  dollars.  Again,  I 
repeat  the  RFC  has  been  capably  and  effi- 
ciently run  for  many  years,  and  I,  along  with 
many  other  small  businesses  and  little  bank- 
ers, want  the  RFC  continued. 

WHO    WANTS    THX    BPC   TO   COKTINTTW 

My  contacts  with  the  small  business  men. 
•mall  banks  and  some  large  banks,  indicate 
that  they  want  the  RFC  to  continue  to  serve 
as  it  is  doing.  They  want  it  continued  be- 
cause ot  its  national  usefulness.  Take  for 
example  ttie  many  instances  where  the  RFC 
stepped  in  and  furnished  financial  assistance 
to  war  efforts.     Without  this  service  the 


World  War  2Z  aad  present  Korean  conflict 
would  have  been  prolonged. 

Little  business  men  and  Uttle  bankers  were 
needed,  and  without  the  long-term  loans 
which  were  granted  by  RFC.  neither  could 
bave  helped  In  the  war  tttorX. 

Not  only  Is  RFC  needed  In  ""t'^ntal  emer- 
gencies, but  there  Is  an  every  day  need  for 
the  type  of  capital  loans  that  souOl  busiaeaa 
requires  to  fiU  the  credit  gap. 

RFC  is  the  only  agency  in  existeaoe  which 
can  do  this  type  of  financing.  SmaU  busi- 
nesses are  at  great  disadvantage  when  It 
comes  to  financing  capital  loans  through 
private  banks  in  smaU  communities.  The 
chances  ne  that  tbeir  loan  requiiwaer'^ 
are  small,  but  too  large  for  their  local  bank 
to  service,  because  of  banking  restrictloos. 
Yet  the  same  loans  would  be  regarded  as 
too  amaU  for  the  big  banking  institution 
located  in  the  New  York  area  to  service.  In 
other  words,  a  big  business  that  needs  a 
large  capital  loan  would  have  no  trouble 
In  procuring  such  a  loan  because  the  busi- 
ness is  well  known  throughout  the  stock 
markets  of  the  United  States,  and  the  loan 
requested  would  be  large  enough  for  invest- 
ment houses  to  handle  at  a  good  profit. 

The  Nashville  RFC  Regional  OOlce  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  the  matter  of 
servicing  loans  throughout  Tennessee  and 
vicinity.  They  have  serviced  a  larger  num- 
ber of  loans  than  any  other  agency  in  the 
entire  RFC.  They  have  aerviced  locms  and 
applications  promptly,  courteously,  and 
soundly.  My  observation  is  that  all  loans 
made  have  been  examined  carefuUy,  and  I 
know  that  their  losses  have  been  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  proposed  plan  to  reduce  the  Nashville 
agency  to  a  branch  of  the  Atlanta  office  is 
not  economicaL  The  plan  Is  to  reduce  the 
Nashville  working  force  by  40  people.  It  Is 
admitted  by  the  Atlanta  ofllce  that  another 
40  men  will  be  required  to  service  the  SCO 
loans  which  are  now  in  force  In  Tennessee. 
It  cerialnly  would  be  much  more  economical 
to  retain  the  present  NashviUe  force,  and 
service  the  800  loans  from  Nashville  rather 
than  from  Atlanta.  The  men  working  out 
of  Nashville  live  in  this  vicinity  and  their 
traveling  expenses  are  at  a  pnintmtim, 
whereas  with  the  same  number  of  men 
traveling  from  Atlanta  to  Memphis,  Nash- 
ville and  other  cities,  the  extra  expense  of 
travel  for  the  Atlanta  personnel  would  mora 
than  offset  any  contemplated  reduction  la 
overhead  expenses. 

My  recommendation  Is  to  keep  the  Nash* 
ville  agency  Intact  and  look  elsewhere 
among  the  low  producing  agencies  for  f utiua 
economies. 

Sincerely, 

WnxtAM  L.  McALLssrea, 
President  and  General  Monomer,  JTO" 
AUester  Hotiery  Mills,  Inc. 


Tkit  One  Takes  tkc  Cake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  RXPREBENTAT1VS9 
Thursday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Huntsville  Times,  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  June  21.  1953: 

This  On  Taxbs  tbb  Cass 

An  article  in  the  July  Issue  of  Reader's  DU 
gtat  takes  the  cake  In  the  matter  a£  argu- 
ment against  the  TVA. 
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wmiam  Banl  and  Cbarles  Sterenson.  tlM 
•utbors.  cbarge  that  the  FtedenU  xtmlnWa*" 
tlon  of  TVA  has  porpoaely  craatad  poww 
•hortagea,  Ju»t  to  get  more  and  tdgger  Fed- 
eral dama.  

One  zaeans  at  accompUahlng  the  short- 
agea.  they  write,  has  been  to  freeae  out  e«- 
toting  utilities  by  underseUing  them  or 
threatlng  to  do  so.  Then  the  Goremment, 
they  add.  has  been  unable  to  supi^y  enough 
power  to  meet  the  demand.  When  the  Gor- 
enuBcnt  takes  over  an  area  like  TVA.  they 
•dd.  It  may  tie  up  the  power  potential  for 
years,  while  Federal  apprtqirtatlons  i<x  dams 
are  sought  In  Congress.  Private  utlUtlea. 
meanwhile,  so  they  say.  are  unable  to  help. 

Power  development  by  the  Oovemment, 
they  conclude,  has  been  high  tn  jvomlses. 
but  low  in  deliverlea. 

Such  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts  aa 
Is  contained  In  this  article  might  be  excused 
tn  a  Russian  or  Chinese  author,  who  had 
never  been  in  10.000  miles  of  the  TVA  area, 
or  in  some  writer  tn  South  Africa  or  Aus- 
tralia, who  was  equally  as  ignorant  of  and 
remote  fro>     the  Tennessee  Valley. 

It  la  simply  inexcusable  that  the  Reader's 
Digest  should  have  lent  itself  to  publication 
of  sueh  a  raft  of  tommyrot.  fabrication,  and 
dlstartlon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

or  mw  juaci 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVBB 

Thur$dav,  July  2.  19S3 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
further  evidence  of  the  unwise  and  un- 
businesslike manner  adopted  by  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority  in  its  re- 
cent issue  of  bonds.  I  note  that  the  New 
Jersey  State  Highway  Authority  has 
taken  action  to  issue  its  bonds  on  a  basis 
that  is  in  agreeable  contrast.  It  proceeds 
In  a  manner  that  gives  full  consideration 
to  the  public  interest. 

I  include  the  news  article  appearing  In 
the  Courier-Post  issue  of  July  1.  1953. 
that  sets  forth  this  plan.  I  do  so  in  order 
that  it  may  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  material  already  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  considering 
the  issue  now  before  him  as  to  whether 
the  increased  toll  rates  fixed  by  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority  for  the  Cam- 
den-Philadelphia Bridge  are  reasonable 
and  Just.  If  the  bonds  of  the  Port  Au- 
thority had  been  issued  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, it  would  have  made  a  considerable 
reduction  in  cost  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  article  reads  aa  follows: 
EiGHWAT  AtrnioMTT  Sirs  Bid  Opentnc  on 

Pasxwat     Boitds — 3     Pxacxirr     Maxxicttm 

IirrzBKaT  PaonoD  bt  Statots;  Toll  Rati 

Umschcdulkd 

The  New  Jersey  State  Highway  Authority 
will  open  bids  at  the  State  Hoxise  next 
Wednesday  for  a  master  bond  iasiie  to 
finance  construction  of  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  connecting  major  seashore  resartM. 

The  bonds  are  offered  in  3  separate  parcels 
for  totals  of  $150  million,  $125  million,  and 
flOO  million,  respectively. 

A  maximum  of  3  percent  Interest  Is  fixed 
by  the  law  authorizing  the  bond  issue. 

These  are  the  bonds  tor  which  the  State 
h»M  guaranteed  to  pay  the  principal  and 


vasr  Tou. 


will  be  charged  on  moM  sections  of 

Some    sections    previously 

will  be  toU  free. 

^te  Highway  Authority  has  not  an- 

any  schedule  of  tcdls. 

reoetpts  from  the  bond  sale  wtmt 

untU  at  least  July  27.  the  high- 

aufhorlty  has  been  proceeding  with  the 

_  of  the  parlcway.     It  borrowed 

on  short-term  notes  sold  to  New 

tanks  In  the  latter  part  of  1952.  and 

$11  million  on  short-term  notes  in 

of  this  year.    The  notes  aU  bear  an 

rate  of  2%  percent  and  will  be  paid 

the  bond  sale  Is  completed. 


n  EXBTT-nVB-TSAB    MAXnCTTIS 


Throiigh    borrowing    on    the    temporary 
he  authority  has  been  able  to  push 
ction  during  favorable  weather  and 
lame  time  save  money  by  temporary 
tg  at  an  interest  rate  which  probably 
than  the  average  Interest  rate  to  be 
the  bonds  to  be  issued. 
:  dghway  authority  proposes  to  pay  off 
jQds  within  35  years.     The  bonds  will 
iiat\iring  in  1900  and  will  be  paid  off 
untU  1988.    Interest  will  be  paid 
itially. 
maturing  in  or  after  1964  are  re- 
at  the  discretion  of  the  authority 
at  preiniiuis  not  to  exceed  4  percent   (on 
early  retirement)    and.  in  fact,  at  no  pre- 
mium if  ter  1963. 

Lwiaaaw  aan  rcoscsiBzo 
The  iSUte  highway  authority's  financing 
of  the  parkway  differs  in  several  important 
respect  I  from  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority 8  bond  sale  to  finance  construction 
of  the  31oucester-PhiladelphU  Bridge. 

1.  Tie  State  highway  authority  tonds* 
rate  ol  interest  payments  cannot  exceed  3 
percent . 

The  port  authority's  average  rate  of  Inter- 
est is  :  .435  percent,  higher  than  the  maxi- 
mum r  kte  to  be  paid  on  the  parkway  bonds. 

2.  B3  breaking  its  issue  up  into  three  par- 
cels, tlie  State  authority  hopes  to  induce 
competitive  bidding,  and  thereby  obtain  an 
average  interest  rate  of  less  than  3  percent. 

The  xnt  authority  accepted  a  single  bid  at 
a  rate  <  f  interest  negotiated  by  several  bond- 
ing hoises  which  banded  into  a  syndicate, 
freezin ;  out  competitive  bidding  and  elimi- 
nating the  oiq;x>rtunity  for  lower  rates  of 
In  teres ;. 

3.  Tl  te  State  authority  has  been  proceeding 
with  c  instruction  with  money  borrowed  as 
It  was  aeeded  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  wrt  authority  Is  not  borrowing  money 
as  It  ii  needed  for  progressive  construction, 
but  is  paying  higher  interest  on  the  full 
bond  lisue.  No  construction  contracts  were 
awarded  before  the  bonds  were  issued  for 
the  sec  and  bridge. 

4.  B(  nds  for  the  parkway  and  for  the  sec- 
ond bridge  across  the  Delaware  are  both  to 
be  pail  from  toll  receipts.  However,  the 
State's  credit  has  been  pledged  to  pay  off  the 
Interes .  and  principal  on  the  parkway  bonds. 

The  state's  credit  is  in  nowise  involved  in 
the  sec  )nd  Delaware  span  bonds. 

This  difference  is  not  as  important  as  it 
seems.  The  State  felt  that  because  it  had 
no  pre  rious  experience  with  a  toll  parkway 
along  the  seashore,  it  should  pledge  its 
credit  to  obtain  an  attractive  rate  of  in- 
terest :  rom  bond  purchasers.  But  this  risk 
appear  i  to  be  almost  nonexistent  In  view 
of  the  astounding  toll  revenue  obtained  by 
the  Ner  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority.  Here, 
State  credit  was  not  pledged  nor  was  there 
any  pn  ivlous  experience  with  a  toll  turnpike 
In  Nev  Jersey  tn  modem  times.  Tet  the 
tumpi]«  has  proved  not  only  to  be  self- 
suppor  ing  without  State  credit  but  to  be 
a  verlti  ^ble  gold  mine. 


BOOBUI  aiJABallTT 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Delaware  RlT«r 
Part  Authority  did  not  sell  lU  new  bond 
Issue  with  only  the  tolls  from  the  new 
bridge  as  a  guaranty.  It  also  U  using  the 
tolls  from  the  present  Camden  Bridge  as  a 
guaranty,  plus  a  $10  miUlon  cuahion  on 
which  It  Is  paying  interest.  The  pladglng  of 
revenues  from  the  present  bridge — which 
has  been  as  much  of  a  gold  mine  as  the  turn- 
pike— ^U  certainly  as  statoto  a  pledge  aa  tko 
State's  credit. 

In  fact,  the  port  authority  went  two  steps 
fivther.  It  raised  the  tolls  on  the  Camden 
Bridge  from  the  old  90-cent  rate  to  the 
new  25-cent  rate  and  also  fixed  tolls  on 
the  bridge  as  yet  unbuilt  at  25  cents. 

Thus,  while  the  parkway  toll  rates  haven't 
been  set.  the  port  authority  Increased  iU 
rates. 

However,  the  toU  Increase  Issue  hare  la 
not  yet  settled.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stevens  has  warned  the  port  authority  thai 
he  alone  has  the  final  say  on  the  tolls.  He 
has  bem  Importuned  by  public  oOldals  to 
hold  a  hearing  at  which  opponents  of  the 
toU  increase  could  be  heard.  He  has  not 
yet  called  such  a  hearing,  but  his  withhold- 
ing of  a  decision  was  freely  interpreted  as 
a  warning  that  bond  purchasers  assured  of 
a  higher  rate  of  toU  were  taking  their  own 
chances. 

Stevens  has  the  final  authority  on  rates 
of  tolls  charged  on  Interstate  bridges  and 
tunnels.  He  can  (1)  approve  the  increase; 
(2)  void  the  Increase  and  reetore  the  toll 
to  the  former  20-cent  level;  or  <8)  he  can 
order  the  tolls  reduced  even  under  ttaa  ol4 
20  cents.  ■:> 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  Toax 
m  THX  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITSD  STATBi 

Thursday,  July  2.  19S3 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  25,  the  Washington  Post 
printed  a  rery  fine  editorial  dealing  with 
the  Issue  of  Hawaiian  statehood  and 
other  matters  concerned  with  the  sched- 
uling of  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edl* 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  iho 

RSCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb, 
as  follows: 

KMOWLam  PLoaa  ths  Job 

Senator  Knowland  Is  going  to  have  to 
show  more  finesse  if  the  administration  Is 
to  place  any  reliance  on  his  service  as  acting 
majcHTlty  leader  during  the  incapacity  of 
Senator  Tavt.  The  Impasse  over  the  de- 
bilitated economic -control  bill,  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  Republican  rider  to  set  up  a  new 
small-business  lending  agency,  were  almost 
solely  the  result  of  inept  leadership.  Senate 
Democrats,  who  voted  to  a  man  against  the 
controls  bill  and  the  rider,  charged  with  some 
Justification  that  Kmowlans  had  tried  to 
pull  a  fast  one  in  bringing  up  the  bill  with- 
out notice.  This  bad  feeling,  indeed,  is  a 
reflection  of  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
leadership  to  consult  the  opposition  over 
items  on  which  it  knows  that  Democratic 
help  will  be  necessary. 

Now,  to  increase  the  confusion.  Senator 
KirowLAND  propoees  to  shelve  the  Hawaii 
statehood  bill,  to  which  the  administration 
is  committed,  on  the  ground  that  commit- 
tee delays  have  made  consideration  Imprac- 
ticable diu-ing  this  session.  At  the  same 
time  he  intends  to  bring  up  the  Bricker 
amendment     limiting     the     treatymaking 
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r,  a  bUl  whldi  not  only  is  sot  on  the 
adminlstratioin  agenda  but  rather  is  anath- 
ema to  everything  the  administration  be- 
lieves in.  This  is  not  the  taU  wagging  the 
the  dog,  it  is  the  dog  chasing  its  tail. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Republican 
leadership  coviid  not  force  a  vote  on  Hawaiian 
statehood  if  it  reaUy  wanted  to  do  so.  To  be 
sure,  the  initial  failure  was  in  allowing  the 
so-called  tidelands  biU  to  be  taken  up  ahead 
of  statehood.  But  surely  the  administration 
has  means  of  bringing  pressure  on  Senator 
Malone,  who  upset  the  applecart  In  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  Indeed,  some 
bipartisan  consultation  might  serve  to  re- 
aline  the  votes  of  some  of  the  Etemocrats  who 
went  sgalnst  their  own  party  pledge  in 
opposing  the  bill. 

Bat  If  Senator  Kmowlajis  feels  that  he 
must  flout  the  administration  program  on 
Hawaii,  why  does  he  then  compound  the 
injury  by  taking  up  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment? Every  responsible  administration 
spokesman  from  the  President.  Secretary 
IXilles,  and  Attorney  General  Brownell  on 
down  has  condemned  the  bill  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  executive  prerogatives  which 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
make  It  virtuaUy  impossible  to  negotiate 
treatlea.  Senator  Wxlet.  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  ob- 
jected to  the  amendment  in  even  stronger 
terms.  Yet  Senator  Kmowland  proposes  an 
end  run  which  invites  the  suspicion  that  he 
Is  working,  not  to  aid  the  administration, 
but  to  defeat  It  on  this  issue. 

In  the  guise  of  avoiding  controversy,  lir. 
KjfowLAMD  has  substituted  a  measure  over 
which  sharp  controversy  is  inevitable  and 
which  Is  sure  to  wind  up  the  congresslnoal 
aeaslon  with  an  Inglorious  tangle.  This  is 
hardly  enllgtatened  leadership.  It  smacks. 
Instead,  of  the  theory  that  the  way  to  control 
a  Are  Is  to  smother  it  in  gasoline. 


Tkc  Proposed  Bricker  Amendaent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsnc 
XN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  Senate 
Report  412,  which  contains  the  majority 
and  minority  views  on  the  subject  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  dealing  with 
treaties  and  executive  agreements. 

I  wish  that  time  would  permit  me  to 
present  a  detailed  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ments made  in  the  majority  report,  be- 
cause I  think  that  a  great  many  of  them 
are  open  to  very  easy  rebuttal. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now,  however,  a  brief 
historical  and  legal  memorandum  point- 
ing out  five  particular  flaws. 

These  matters  relate,  first,  to  the  ma- 
jority report  citation  of  Patrick  Henry 
in  support  of  its  position;  second,  to  the 
court  decision  In  the  California  race 
case;  third,  to  a  simple  change  in  the 
Senate  rules  which  could  adequately 
take  care  of  one  of  the  arguments  of  the 
majority:  fourth,  to  court  review  of  the 
constitutionality  of  treaties;  and.  fifth, 
to  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce. 

The  memorandum  contains  abimdant 
legal  citations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Its  text 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 


nuulam  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

RxruTATioK  or  Fxm  FKatukxs  of  Majouxt 
Bxpomx  ON  SXHATS  Jonrr  Rxsolutiom  1 

1.  Patrick  Henry  and  section  1  ol  the 
Bricker  resolution:  Section  1  of  the  pn^xieed 
Bricker  amendment  states  that  a  provision 
of  a  treaty  which  conflicts  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  "shaU  not  be 
of  any  force  or  effect." 

That  is  already  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  Supreme  Coiut  has  so  Indicated  in  each 
Instance  where  the  subject  matter  of  a  de- 
cision afforded  a  proper  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  quote  from  five  key  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  supporting  this  view. 
However,  they  attempt  to  undermine  the 
principles  stated  by  preceding  theee  quotes 
with  one  made  by  Patrick  Henry  at  the  con- 
vention of  Virginia,  in  opposing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
on  Wednesday.  June  18,  1788.  as  follows: 
'••  •  •  Sure  I  am,  if  treaties  are  made  by 
Infringing  our  hbertles.  it  will  be  too  late  to 
say  that  our  constitutional  rights  are  vio- 
lated." (See  ni  ElUot.  the  Debates  in  the 
Saveral  State  Conventions,  on  the  Adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  (1836),  p.  503.) 

But  this  was  not  the  only  objection  of  Pat- 
rick Henry.  He  opposed  the  Coiutitution 
almost  in  toto.  He  was  suspicioiis  of  the 
fact  that  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution 
said  it  was  ordained  by  "We,  the  people,  in- 
stead of  the  States,  of  America.  I  need  not 
tfike  pains,"  he  said,  "to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  system  (of  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment )  are  extremely  pernicious,  impolitic, 
and  dangerous."     (Id^  p.  44.) 

He  feared  many  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
granted  in  article  I,  section  8,  particularly 
the  power  to  raise  and  support  an  army  (art. 
I.  sec.  8,  clause  12 ) ,  saying : 

"A  standing  army  we  shall  have,  also,  to 
execute  the  execrable  commands  of  tyranny; 
and  how  are  you  to  punish  them?  Will  you 
order  them  to  be  punished?  Who  shall  obey 
these  orders?  Will  your  macebearer  be  a 
match  for  a  disciplined  regiment?"  (Id.,  p. 
61.     See  also  p.  410.) 

Further  on  he  states: 

"This  Constitution  is  said  to  have  beauti- 
ful features;  but  when  I  come  to  examine 
these  featxires.  sir,  they  appear  to  me  horri- 
bly frightful.  Among  other  deformities,  it 
has  an  awful  squinting;  It  squints  toward 
monarchy:  and  does  not  this  raise  indigna- 
tion in  the  breast  of  every  true  American? 

"Tour  President  may  easily  become  king. 
Tour  Senate  is  so  Imperfectly  constructed 
that  your  dearest  rights  may  be  sacrificed  by 
what  may  he  a  small  minority;  and  a  very 
small  minority  may  continue  forever  un- 
changeably this  govenunent,  although  hor- 
ridly defective.  Where  are  yotir  checks  In 
this  government?  Tour  strongholds  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  your  enemies.  It  Is  on  a  sup- 
position that  yoiir  American  governors  shall 
be  honest,  that  all  the  good  qualities  of  this 
government  are  founded;  but  its  defective 
uiuX  Imperfect  construction  puts  It  in  their 
power  to  perpetrate  the  worst  of  mischiefs, 
should  they  be  bad  men;  and,  sir,  would  not 
all  the  world,  from  the  Eastern  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  blame  our  distracted  folly  in 
resting  our  rights  upon  the  contingency  of 
our  rulers  being  good  or  bad?  Show  me  that 
age  and  country  where  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  were  placed  on  the  sole 
chance  of  their  rulers  being  good  men,  with- 
out a  consequent  loss  of  liberty!  I  say  that 
the  loss  of  that  dearest  privilege  has  ever 
followed,  with  absolute  certainty,  every  such. 
mad  attempt. 

"If  your  American  chief  be  a  man  of  ambi- 
tion and  abilities,  how  easy  Is  it  for  him  to 
render  himself  absolute.  The  army  is  in 
his  hands,  suul  If  he  be  a  man  of  address,  it 
will  be  Attached  to  him,  and  it  wiU  be  the 
subject  of  long  meditation  with  him  to  seize 
the  first  auq;>lcious  1^^^*^^^*.  to  accomplish 


hla  design:  and,  sir.  will  the  Amerioan  spirit 
solely  relieve  you  when  this  han>ens?  X 
would  rather  infinitely — and  I  am  sure  moat 
oi  this  convention  are  of  the  same  oplnlxMk— 
have  a  king,  lords,  and  commons,  than  a 
government  so  replete  with  such  Insupport- 
able evils.  If  we  make  a  king,  we  may  pre- 
scribe the  rules  by  which  he  shall  rule  his 
people,  and  interpose  such  checks  as  shaU 
prevent  him  from  infringing  them;  but  the 
President,  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  can  preaeribe  the  terms  on  which  he 
ShaU  reign  master,  so  far  that  it  will  puzzie 
any  American  ever  to  get  his  neck  from  under 
the  galling  yoke.  I  cannot  with  patience 
think  of  this  idea.  If  ever  he  violates  the 
laws,  one  of  two  things  will  haiqien :  he  will 
come  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  carry  every- 
thing before  him;  or  he  will  give  bail,  or  do 
what  Mr.  Chief  JusUce  will  order  him.  If 
he  be  guilty,  will  not  the  recollection  of  his 
crimes  teach  him  to  make  one  bold  push  for 
the  American  throne?  Will  not  the  immense 
difference  between  being  master  of  every- 
thing, and  being  ignomlntously  tried  and 
punished,  powerfully  excite  him  to  make  this 
bold  pxish?  But,  sir,  where  is  the  existing 
force  to  puni£h  him?  Can  he  not,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  beat  down  every  opposi- 
tion? Away  with  your  President!  We  shall 
have  a  king :  the  army  will  salute  him  nKtn- 
arch:  your  militia  will  leave  you,  and  assist 
in  making  him  king,  and  fight  against  you: 
and  what  have  you  to  oppose  this  force? 
What  will  then  became  of  you  and  your 
rights?  WIU  not  absolute  despotism  ensue?" 
(Id.,  op.  58-80.) 

Patrick  Heiu-y  feared  the  power  to  tax 
saying: 

"The  clause  under  considontion  gives  an 
unlimited  and  unbounded  power  of  taxation. 
Suppose  every  delegate  from  Virginia  op- 
poses a  law  laying  a  tax:  what  wUl  it  avaU? 
They  are  opposed  by  a  majority;  11  members 
/Can  destroy  their  efforts:  those  feeble  10  can- 
not prevent  the  passing  of  the  most  om>res- 
slve  tax  law;  so  that,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  express  language  of  your  declaration  of 
rights,  you  are  taxed  not  by  your  own  con- 
sent, but  by  people  who  have  no  connection 
with  you. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•Tn  this  scheme  of  energetic  government, 
the  people  will  find  two  sets  of  tax-gatlier- 
ers — ^the  State  and  the  Federal  sheriffs.  This, 
It  seems  to  me.  will  produce  such  dreadful 
oppression  as  the  people  cannot  possibly 
bear.  The  Federal  sheriff  may  commit  what 
oppression,  make  what  distresses,  he  pleases, 
and  ruin  you  with  Impxuiity;  for  how  are  you 
to  tie  his  hands?"    (Id.,  pp.  55-57.) 

The  foregoing  is  Just  a  sampling  of  the 
fears  of  Patrick  Henry.  But  let  us  return  to 
his  fear  of  the  treaty  provision.  "The  Sen- 
ate." said  he,  "by  making  treaties,  may  de- 
stroy your  liberty  and  laws  for  want  of  re- 
sponsibility. Two-thirds  of  those  that  shall 
happen  to  be  present,  can,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, make  treaties  that  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land;  they  may  make  the 
most  ruinous  treaties;  and  yet  there  Is  no 
punishment  for  them."     (Id.,  p.  61.) 

Compare  the  foregoing  expressions  of  fear 
with  the  following  calm  Judgment  of  James 
Madison  who  was  to  become  the  f  ottrth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.    Said  Madison: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  persuaded  that,  when 
this  power  comes  to  be  thoroughly  and  can- 
didly viewed,  it  will  be  found  right  and  prop- 
er. As  to  its  extent,  perhaps  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  committee  that  the  power  is, 
precisely.  In  the  new  Constitution  as  it  is  in 
the  Confederation.  In  the  existing  confed- 
eracy. Congress  are  authorized  indefinitely 
to  make  treaties.  Many  of  the  States  have 
recognized  the  treaties  of  Congress  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Acts  have  passed, 
within  a  year,  declaring  this  to  be  the  caae. 
X  have  seen  many  of  them.  Does  it  foUow, 
because  this  power  is  given  to  Congress,  that 
It  is  absolute  and  unllmltad?  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  power  is  given  to  the  President  and 
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Saaste  to  dlam*mbcr  the  smpln.  or  to  Allen- 
•t«  any  grwt.  eMenttal  right.  I  do  not  think 
tb»  wboto  l«glaUtlTe  authority  hav*  thl« 
poww.  Th«  exerdae  of  the  power  mu»t  be 
oonelMent  with  the  object  of  the  delegation." 
(Id.,  p.  514.) 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  hletory.  do  you 
■bare  In  Patrick  Henry's  fears?  If  you  do, 
the  Brlcker  resolution  should  be  amended 
to  iHt>Tlde  that  the  President  shaU  not  be- 
come king;  that  ""we  the  people"  shall  not 
be  soTerelgn;  that  we  cannot  have  a  stand- 
ing army:  and  that  Congress  cannot  tax. 

a.  Lippold  ▼.  Perez  ((1948)  33  A.  C.  767; 
198  P.  2d  17) :  The  majority  report  states 
that  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  "as  in  the 
Llppold  case  •  •  •"  the  majority  opinion 
to  FtijU  V.  California  ((i960)  343  P.  ad  617. 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California)  "was 
largely  inlluenced  by  what  the  court  called 
the  'moral  commitment'  of  the  [U.  N.J 
charter." 

How  can  such  an  assertion  be  made  in 
the  face  of  the  plain  language  of  the  ma- 
jority? They  said:  "We  are  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  the  charter  provisions  relied  on 
by  the  plaintiff  were  not  intended  to  super- 
sede existing  domestic  legislation,  and  we 
caimot  hold  that  they  operate  to  Invali- 
date the  alien  land  law."  It  then  pro- 
ceeded to  a  decision  baaed  on  a  holding 
that  the  California  alien  land  law  violated 
the  due-process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Amcaig  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  Impelling  such  a  conclusion 
was  Taka/iashi  v.  California  Fish  and  Oam* 
Commiasion  ((1948)  334  U.  S.  410). 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  reargue  the 
Fujli  or  Takahashi  cases.  I  Intend  to  ex- 
amine briefly  the  less  known  Llppold  case 
to  see  what  indications  there  are  that  the 
CaUf<Mrnla  Supreme  Court  "was  largely  influ- 
enced" by  the  "moral  commitments  of  the 
charter." 

Andrea  Peres,  a  white  woman,  wlrhed  to 
marry  Sylvester  Davis,  a  Negro  man.  Earl 
O.  Llppold.  the  country  clerk,  refused  to 
Issue  a  license  because  provisions  of  the 
California  Civil  Code,  which  stemmed  from 
•n  1850  act  of  the  State  legislature,  forbade 
the  issiiance  of  a  license  "authorizing  the 
marriage  of  a  white  person  with  a  Megro. 
mulatto,  Mongolian,  or  member  of  the  Malay 
race"  (Civil  Code,  sec.  89).  Section  60  of 
the  dvll  code  provided  that  such  mls- 
cegenoua  marriages  would  be  "Illegal  and 
Told." 

The  majority  opinion  examines  the  re- 
llgloiis  Issues  raised  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  equal-protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  concluded  that  the 
California  laws  violated  the  latter  "by  Im- 
pairing the  right  of  individuals  to  marry  on 
the  basis  of  race  alone  and  by  arbitrarily  and 
unreasonably  dlacriminating  against  cer- 
tain racial  groups."  No  reliance  on  the 
United  Nations  Charter  whatsoever  la  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority. 

Mr.  Justice  Carter  in  an  additional  con- 
currence merely  noted  that — 

"It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  stat- 
utes here  Involved  (Civ.  Code,  sees.  60,  09) 
are  the  product  of  Ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
Intolerance,  and  I  am  happy  to  Join  In  the 
decision  of  this  court  holding  that  they  are 
invalid  and  unenforceable.  This  decision  Is 
In  harmony  with  the  declarations  contained 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  reafOrmed  by  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  that  all  human  be- 
luga have  equal  rights  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  and  that  the  right  to  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  ot  happineaa  Is  Inalienable 
and  may  not  be  Infringed  because  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  To  say  that  tbese  statutes 
may  stand  in  the  face  of  the  concept  of  lib- 
erty and  equality  embraced  within  the  ambit 
oC  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  law  la 
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first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

1  Inited  States  provides  that  'no  person 

deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  propwrty 

due  process  of  law.' 

14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

United  States  provides:    'Section  1. 

ns  bcMrn  or  naturalised  in  the  United 

and     subject    to    the     Jurisdiction 

are  dtlaens  of  the  United  States  and 

.  State  wherein  they  reside.     No  State 

Eiake  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 

the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citl- 

■the  United   States;   nor  shall  any 

<leprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  cw 

.  without  due  process  of  law;   nor 

any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 

_1  protection  of  the  lawa.' 

,  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  eon- 

the   foUowlng   declaration:    "We    the 

I  of  the  United  Nations  determined: 

to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  hu- 

itghts.  In   the  dignity  and   worth   of 

n  person.  In  the  equal  rights  of 

women  and  of  nations  large  and 

•  •  •  to  promote  social  progress  and 

standards  of  life  In  larger  freedom. 

And  for  theee  ends  •  •  •  to  practice 

se  •  •  ••  (Preamble.)  ••  •  •  in  pro- 

and  encouraging  respect  for  human 

.   and   for  fundamental   freedoms   for 

it  bout  distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  lan- 

(X  religion  •  •  ••  (Ch.  I.  art.  I.  sec.  8.) 


to 
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Apoatle   Paul    declared    that    'Ood 

hath  mtule  of  one  blood  all  nations 

for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 

and  hath  determined  the  times  before 

and  the  bounds  of  their  hablta- 

(The   Acts  of   the   Apostles,  ch.   17. 
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Dover  writes  In  his  Ixjok,  Half- 

'Perhaps  our  Neanderthal   ancestors 

rom  mixture  between  apemen  of  the 

Itehaps  our  Neolithic  prototypes 

from  relations  between  Aurlgnaclan 

of  Europe  and  the  local  Neander- 

We  shall  be  content  with  the  knowl- 

mlscegenatlon  has  influenced  hu- 

ej^olution  from  our  earliest  times;  that 

las  not  been  a  pure  race  of  otir  species 

least  10,000  years.' 

a  letter  to  Chastelliix  In  1785,  Thomas 
wrote:  1  have  supposed  the  black 
n  his  present  state,  might  not  be  In 
4nd  mind  equal  to  the  white  man.  but 
be  hazardous  to  affirm  that,  eqtially 
for  a  few  generations,  he  would 
so.'    Notwithstanding  this  state- 
Jefferson,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
of  Independence,  made  it  clear 
Negro  Is  entitled  to  enjoy  equally 
others  the  "unalienable  rights  of  life, 
,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 

Declaration   of   Independence   Is   » 
r  the  law  of  our  land.    It  la  to  be 
as  part  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  on 
of  voltune  1.    It  has  been  given  effect 
l^lslatlve  enactment  {Inglia  v.  Trustees 
Sailor's  Snug  Harbor  (38  U.  8.  (3  Pet.) 
L.  Ed.  617),  and  other  cases  cited  in 
.  A..  1  Constitution,  pp.  7,  8:  Fidelity 
Co.  of  New  York  v.  Union  SaxHngs 
Co.    (39    Ohio    App.    154    (163    N.    K. 
It  declares  that  'All  men  are  cre- 
e^ual;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
happiness;   •  •  •'    No  one  will  ques- 
so  far  as  petitioners  are  concerned. 
Involves  the  ptirsult  of  happiness 
;learest  and  most  universally  approved 
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were  not.  In  law.  equal  (Dred  Seatt  v.  ««*»- 
ford  (19  How.  (U.  8.)  893  (15  L.  Ed.  6911)). 
But  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  men  fought* 
bled,  and  died  for  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

"In  the  Dred  Scott  case,  supra,  the  truth 
or  the  proposition  was  questioned  and  denied 
In  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  It 
Is  again  a  matter  of  historical  knowledge  that 
this  decUion  helped  to  kindle  the  fire  which 
brought  on  the  Civil  War.  In  this  war  men 
fought,  bled,  and  died  for  their  belief  In  the 
essential  equality  of  man. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  never-to-be-for- 
gotten Gettysburg  Address,  told  us.  because 
he  was  speaking  to  the  futvire  as  well  as  of 
the  past,  that  'fotir  score  and  7  years  ago  otir 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent, 
a  new  nation,  conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.'  He  asked  whether  '(Ajny 
nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.'  The  Civil  War  was  supposed 
to  definitely  and  conclusively  answer  that 
question.  This  being  so.  should  a  State,  or 
even  a  ntimber  of  States,  legislate  to  destroy 
that  Ideal  when  great  wars  have  been  fought 
to  preserve  it?  An  ideal  for  which  men  gave 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families 
should  be  a  precious  heritage  to  be  careful  y 
gxiarded.  And  yet  all  OMn  are  not  now  being 
given  equal  treatment." 

Does  that  eonctirrence  frighten  you  con- 
cerning jo\a  personal  liberties  becatise  the 
charter  Is  mentioned?  Does  the  declaration 
of  Apostle  Paul  strike  fear  in  your  heart?  If 
so.  then  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  you  Is  dead 
and  you  can  forget  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address. 

8.  The  British  Conunonwealth  practice  re- 
specting treaties:  The  committee  majority 
report  states :  "In  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  nations,  for  example,  a  treaty  does  not  be- 
come domestic  law  unless  there  Is  separata 
legUlation  by  the  legUlative  body  (p.  10). 

Here  is  an  sxample  of  such  separate  legis- 
lation. It  relates  to  the  treaty  of  peace  wUh 
Japan: 

"THK  JAPamESC  TSKATT  OF  PBACB  ACT,  !••& 
(IS  AND  IS  OEO.  S  C.  •) 

"An  act  to  provide  for  carrying  Into  effect 

the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  and  protocol 

thereto.  December  7.  1961 

"Northern  Ireland.    This  act  applies. 

"Whereas  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  and 
a  protocol  thereto,  ooplea  of  which  have  been 
laid  before  each  Hoiise  of  Parliament,  wars 
signed  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  8th  day  of  September  1951  and 
the  said  treaty  and  protocol  will  come  into 
operation  upon  the  deposit  of  Instruments 
of  ratification  in  accordance  with  the  provl» 
slons  of  the  said  treaty;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  expedient  thst  His  Majesty 
should  have  power  to  do  all  such  things  as 
may  be  proper  and  expedient  for  giving  effect 
to  the  said  treaty  and  protocol:  Now.  thera- 
fore 

"Be  it  enacted,  etCr^ 

«1.  Power  of  HU  Majesty  to  give  effect  to 
peace  treaty  and  protocol: 

"(1)  HU  Majesty  may  make  such  I4>- 
polntments,  establish  such  ofllces,  make  such 
orders  in  ccimdl,  and  do  such  things  as  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  said  treaty  and  protocol,  and  for  giving 
effect  to  any  al  the  provisions  thereof. 

"(3)  Any  order  in  coimcil  made  imder 
this  section  may  provide  that  persons  con- 
travening or  falling  to  comply  with  pro- 
visions of  the  order  shall  be  guilty  of  of- 
fenses against  this  section,  and  (except  in- 
sofar as  any  such  order  may  provide  for  less 
penalties)  any  person  gtillty  of  an  offense 
against  this  sectlcm  shall  be  Uable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £100 
or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing 3  months  or  to  both  stich  imprisonment 
and  such  fine,  or  on  conviction  oti  Indlot- 
mmt  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £800  or  to  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceeding  3  years 
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or  to  both  svich  Imprisonment  and  such  fine. 

"(3)  Any  statutory  Instrument  contain- 
ing an  order  In  council  made  under  thla 
section  shall  be  subject  to  annulment  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolution  of  either  House  of 
Pcu-liament. 

"(4)  Any  order  In  council  made  under 
this  section  may  be  varied  or  revoked  by  a 
subsequent  order  made  thereunder. 

"(S)  The  expenses  of  any  minister  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  said  treaty  and 
protocol  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament. 

"2.  Short  title:  This  act  may  be  dted  as 
the  Japanese  Treaty  of  Peace  Act,  1951." 

Does  this  represent  the  type  of  safeguard 
demanded  by  the  amend«i?  If  so,  experts 
feel  thc.t  the  result  can  be  largely  accom- 
plished simply  by  amending  rule  XXXVII 
of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
quire tliat  any  treaty  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  ratification  would  be  subject  to  the  objec- 
tion of  any  member  unless  It  contained 
specifie<l  clatises  requiring  legislative  imple- 
mentation. If  self-executing  treaty  pro- 
visions are  all  bad,  which  is  not  conceded, 
why  has  not  this  simple  remedy  been  taken 
long  ago? 

4.  Unconstitutionality  of  a  treaty  pro- 
vision: "To  date,"  say  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  "there  is  not 
a  single  Instance  in  which  a  treaty  has  been 
declare<l  unconstitutional"  (V.  S.  v.  Thomp- 
son (3.'i8  Fed  357,  360)).  "Indeed."  they 
aay.  "there  Is  some  doubt  whether  the 
'courts  have  power  to  declare  the  plain  terms 
of  a  treaty  void  and  unenforceable"  (I/.  S, 
v.  Reid  (78  F.  2d  153,  155) ). 

With  respect  to  the  latter  proposition,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  in  1853  stated  the  con- 
trary propoaition  plainly  and  succinctly  as 
XoUows: 

"It  Is  said,  however,  that  the  King  of  Spain. 
by  the  (X>nstltutlon  under  which  he  was  then 
acting  and  administering  the  Government 
had  not  the  power  to  annul  it  by  treaty  or 
otherwise;  that  if  the  power  existed  any- 
where In  the  Spanlah  Government  it  resided 
In  the  Cortes;  and  that  It  does  not  appear. 
In  the  ratification,  that  it  was  annulled  by 
that  body  or  by  Its  authority  or  consent. 

"But  these  ars  political  questions  and  not 
Judicial.  They  belong  excltislvely  to  the 
pollticiJ  department  of  the  Government. 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  has  the  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties  provided  two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur.  And  he  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  to  receive  them  from  foreign 
nationt;  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  obtain 
accurate  information  of  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  nation  with  which  he  treats;  who 
exercls(«  over  it  the  powers  of  sovereignty, 
and  un  3er  what  limitations;  and  how  far  the 
party  who  ratifies  the  treaty  Is  authorized,  by 
Its  form  of  government,  to  bind  the  nation 
and  pei-sons  and  things  within  Its  territory 
and  doailnlon.  by  treaty  stlptUatlons.  And 
the  Constitution  declares  that  all  treaties 
made  imder  the  authwity  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

"The  treaty  is  therefore  a  law  made  by  the 
proper  authority,  and  the  courts  of  Justice 
have  no  right  to  annul  or  disregard  any  of  its 
provisions,  unless  they  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  their  duty  to 
interpret  it  and  administer  it  according  to 
its  terms.  And  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  our  foreign  relations  with 
any  advimtage  to  the  covmtry,  and  fulfill  the 
duties  v/hich  the  Constitution  has  imposed 
upon  It.  if  every  court  in  the  country  was 
authorized  to  inquire  and  decide  whether  the 
person  «'ho  ratified  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  nation  had  the  power,  by  Its  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  to  make  the  engagements  into 
which  he  entered."  (See  Doe  et  al.  v.  Braden 
((1856)    16   How.   635,   666).    See   also   the 


other  cases  dted  by  the  majority  on  p.  8 
(8.  Rept.  Ap.  8Sd  Cong.).) 

With  respect  to  tbe  first  proposition  stat- 
ing that  no,  treaty  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. Is  this  alarming?  Is  It  bad?  For 
piirpoees  of  comparison  we  might  ask  how 
nuuiy  statutory  provisions  enacted  by  Con- 
gress since  it  first  convened  have  been  held 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be 
unconstltutioiuil.  Out  of  approximately  70.- 
000  public  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  since 
the  first  act  of  June  1,  1789,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  only  73  provisions  unconsti- 
tutional. What  a  marvelous  demonstration 
of  consiunmate  care  on  the  port  of  83  Con- 
gresses in  164  years  of  leglsUtive  activities. 
And  those  laws  Involve  adjustment  of  ideas 
and  meetings  of  minds  of  a  large  congres- 
sional membership.  Today  that  means  435 
Representatives  and  06  Senators. 

Is  there  still  any  wonder  why  no  treaty 
provision  has  been  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional? In  the  first  place  there  have  been 
very  few  treaties  by  comparison,  but  they 
have  been  subject  to  even  greater  care  in 
draftsmanship  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
the  Presidents,  and  even  greater  care  in  rati- 
fication by  the  Senate.  But  you  can  rest 
assiu-ed  that  If.  perchance,  a  treaty  provision 
violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  tbe  question  is  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  it  wlU  be  declared  tmconstltu- 
tlonal. 

5.  Treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, etc.: 

Section  3  of  the  Brlcker  resolution  reads: 
"A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  internal 
law  in  the  United  States  only  through  legis- 
lation which  would  be  valid  in  the  absence 
of  a  treaty." 

This  section  has  far-reaching  implications. 
Let  us  examine  brlefiy  Just  one  Implication. 
For  the  purpose  of  effectuating  a  provision 
of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  re- 
lating to  reciprocal  trading  rights  of  citixens, 
it  will  be  necessary,  where  the  provision  re- 
lates to  an  activity  within  the  pcHlce  powers 
of  a  state,  for  each  state  to  pass  ratifying  or 
Implementing  legislation. 

TO  imderstand  this,  let  us  examine  the  de- 
cision of  the  SufH^me  Court  In  Asakura  v. 
Seattle  ((1924)  265  U.  S.  332).  On  AprU  5, 
1911,  the  President  proclaimed  a  treaty  of 
eonomerce  and  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  (See  37  Stat. 
1504.)     Artlde  I  provided: 

"The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty  to 
enter,  travel,  and  reside  In  the  territories  of 
the  other  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and 
retail,  to  own  or  lease  and  occupy  houses, 
manufactories,  warehouses,  and  shops,  to 
employ  agents  of  their  choice,  to  lease  land 
for  residential  and  commercial  purpoees,  and 
generally  to  do  anything  incident  to  or  nec- 
essary for  trade  upon  the  same  terms  as  na- 
tive citizens  en-  subjects,  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  laws  and  regulations  there 
established. 

"They  shall  not  be  compelled,  under  any 
I»«text  whatever,  to  pay  any  charges  or  taxes 
other  or  higher  than  those  that  are  or  may 
be  paid  by  native  citlsens  or  subjects. 

"The  citlaens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  receive.  In  the 
territories  of  the  other,  the  most  constant 
protection  and  sec\ulty  for  their  persons  and 
property,  and  shall  enjoy  In  this  respect  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  or  may  be 
granted  to  native  dtlaens  or  subjects  on  their 
submitting  themselves  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  the  native  citizens  or  subjects. 

"They  shall,  however,  be  exempt  in  the 
territories  of  the  other  from  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  either  on  land  or  sea.  In  the 
regular  forces,  or  In  the  national  guard,  or 
In  the  miUtla;  from  all  contributions  Im- 
posed In  lieu  of  personal  service  and  from 
all  forced  loans  or  military  exactions  or  con- 
tributions." 

Asakura  was  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  who  had  Uvcd  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  since 


1904,  and  who  had  been  a  pawnbrokwr  thers 
since  July  1915.  The  city  passed  an  ordi- 
nance, taking  effect  July  3. 1921,  which  made 
It  unlawful  for  a  person  to  engage  In  that 
business  unless  he  had  a  license.  But  it 
also  provided  "that  no  such  license  shall  be 
granted  unless  the  applicant  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States."  Asakura  attacked  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance,  among  other 
groxmds,  on  the  fact  that  It  violated  the 
treaty.  Holding  that  the  ordinance  did  vto- 
late  the  treaty,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"The  treatymaklng  power  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  limited  by  any  express  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  though  it  does  not 
extend  'so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Con- 
stitution forbids,'  it  does  extend  to  aU  prop- 
er subjects  of  negotiations  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  other  nations.  Geofroy  v. 
Biggs.  (133  U.  S.  258.  266.  267);  In  re  Boss. 
(140  U.  8.  453,  463):  Missouri  v.  HoUand. 
(252  U.  8.  416).  The  treaty  was  made  to 
strengthen  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  nations.  As  to  the  things  covered  by  it. 
the  provision  quoted  establishes  the  rule  of 
equality  between  Japanese  subjects  while  in 
this  country  and  m.tive  citizens.  Treaties 
f3r  the  protection  of  citizens  of  one  country 
residing  in  the  territory  of  another  are  nu- 
merous, and  make  for  good  imderstanding 
between  nations.  Tbe  treaty  is  binding 
within  the  State  of  Washington.  Baldwin  v. 
Franks  (120  U.  S.  678.  682-683) .  The  rule  of 
equality  establlebed  by  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered nugatory  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  by  municipal  ordinances  or  State  laws. 
It  stands  on  the  sanw  footing  of  supremacy 
as  do  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  Statca.  It  operates  ctf 
itself  without  ttie  aid  of  any  l^lslatlon. 
State  or  national;  and  it  will  be  applied  and 
given  authoritative  effect  by  the  courts. 
Foster  v.  NeUson  (3  Pet.  353,  314);  Head 
Money  Cases  (112  U.  8.  580,  598):  Chew 
Heong  v.  United  States  (112  U.  S.  536.  540); 
Whitney  v.  RoberUon  (124  U.  8.  190,  194); 
Maiorano  v.  Baltimore  A  Ohio  B.  B.  Co.  (313 
U.  8.  268,  272). 

"The  purpose  of  the  ordinance  complained 
of  Is  to  regulate,  not  to  prohibit,  the  busi- 
ness of  pavmbroker.  But  it  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  aliens  to  curry  on  the  business.  It 
need  not  be  considered  whether  the  State, 
if  It  sees  fit.  may  forbid  and  destroy  the 
btislness  generally.  Such  a  law  would  apply 
equally  to  aliens  and  citlsens.  and  no  ques- 
tion of  conflict  vrtth  the  treaty  would  arise. 
The  grievance  here  alleged  is  that  plaintiff 
in  error,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  is  denied 
equal  opportunity."  (Pp.  341-343.) 

Now  this  case  Involved  only  one  small 
pavmbroker  In  Seattle  who  had  about  $5,000 
Invested  In  his  business,  but  the  implications 
are  far-reaching.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
American  money  were  invested  in  trade  with 
J^pan.  Further,  there  were,  without  doubt, 
numerous  American  small-bvisiness  men  In 
Japan  and  at  home  having  a  stake  in  the 
future  of  this  treaty.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  licensing  ordinance  vras  a 
matter  ordinarUy  within  the  police  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  Washington. 

But,  if  the  United  States  is  to  engage  In 
world  trade,  it  must  be  able  to  bargain  on  the 
basis  of  con^jlete  sovereignty.  If  the  Brlcker 
amendment  la  adopted,  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  would  be  impossible,  for 
each  of  the  48  States  in  effect  woiild  have  to 
ratify  it  by  passing  legislation  which  it  could 
repeal  or  nullify  at  any  time,  further,  every 
new  treaty  containing  a  moet-favored-natlon 
clause  exchanging  trade  and  other  rights  with 
a  new  nation  would  set  the  entire  legislative 
naachinery  of  the  country  In  cumbersome 
operation. 

If  the  united  States  wishes  to  withdraw 
frcnn  world  trade  based  on  Invldual  enterprise 
and  fall  back  cm  trade  only  through  Gov- 
ernment corporations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
n.  8.  S.  R.'s  Amtorg.  this  Is  the  way  to  ao- 
^;yr>n'r"»*'  that  objective. 
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Wlir  tt  lKr«Me  h  en  friccf  Mr  at 
TUsTm*? 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARES 

or 

;BON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

V     or  »*  TtMm 

m  THE  HOUSB  C^  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thvradav,  July  2. 19SZ 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  B«r.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Cooimittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  opened  bearings  ux 
the  recent  increases  in  the  price  of  crude 
oil,  gasoline,  heating  oil,  and  other  oU 
products. 

The  first  witnesses  heard  included 
those  xx^o  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
these  price  boosts,  such  as  the  airlines, 
motor  bus  and  transit  lines,  trucking  in- 
dustry, farmers,  consumers,  and  others 
who  seriously  question  whether  a  price 
rise  at  this  time  is  warranted. 

tiext  Monday.  July  6.  the  committee 
will  hear  from  representatives  of  those 
oil  companies  which  appear  to  have 
tousled  oB  or  led  the  recent  price  ad- 
vances. At  that  time  we  expect  to  in- 
quire of  these  companies  as  to  the  rea- 
sons which  may  have  prompted  such 
increases. 

Ck  ordor  that  some  of  the  mystor 
about  these  increases  lust  at  this  time 
may  be  dispelled,  I  oiotlined  yesterday  in 
our  hearings  scHne  of  the  questions  on 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  definite  answers 
by  the  industry  should  be  given. 

The  text  of  my  opening  remarks  was 
asfidlows: 


On.  Pbics 


Jin.T  1,  isas 


(Opening  remarks  by  Cbairman  Ckaxlss  A. 
WoLVBrrow,  RefniMlcan,  of  New  Jersey. 
Boose  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
tign  Oommoroe) 

The  purpose  ot  tbe  hearings  starting  to- 
day Is  to  inquire  into  the  recent  Increases  In 
the  prices  of  crude  oil.  gasoline,  fuel  oils, 
and  other  oil  products. 

We  have  received  many  complaints  these 
past  few  days  relating  to  the  series  of  gaso- 
line and  fuel  oU  price  Increases  which  have 
been  put  into  efliect,  particularly  on  the  east- 
em  seaboard.  Our  attention  also  has  been 
called  to  the  recent  Increase  In  the  price  of 
crude  oil,  ^ABd  to  earlier  oU  price  Increases 
on  the  west  coast. 

Xziasmuch  as  these  price  increases  follow 
a  period  of  successive  cut-backs  in  the 
amount  of  domestic  production  allowed,  and 
have  come  at  the  very  time  that  stringent 
reduction  of  oU  Imports  is  being  urged,  our 
oommlttee  proposes  to  Inquire  into  Just  what 
the  situation  may  he  and  to  develop  the  fsu:ta 
or  oondHlona  which  have  caused  such  in- 
creases. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  is  charged  with  legislative 
responsibility  over  the  field  of  petroleum. 
Thte  responsibility  it  has  continuously  dis- 
charged ovnr  the  past  years  as  it  has  exam- 
tned  Into  matters  bearing  upon  our  main- 
taining a  strong  and  healthy  petr<deum  in- 
dustry adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  national  defense  and  the  expanding 
needs  of  our  economy.  The  committee  nat- 
urally is  Just  as  vitally  concerned  in  the 
public  mterest  with  the  effect  of  the  prices 
charged  vrpon  Industry,  agric\ilture,  and 
consumers  at  hurge.  Such  concern  It  has 
demonstrated  by  the  hearings  in  1948  at  the 
time  of  an  earlier  general  price  rise,  and  in 
ttxm  setting  down  of  these  heartaga  starthut 
todhy. 

Based  upon  public  statements  whleb  haw 
made,  press  comments,  and  the  present 


blgb  proltsetloa  and  Inventory  poaftloB  fai 
the  oil  it  dustry,  these  price  increases  at  thla 
ttass  OH  ii»9C  rsadOy  be  xmdsraCood.  Nor, 
jn^glng  f  th»  eomplalBts  whlofa  this  eom- 
xatttee  ft  is  reeeivsd.  does  fhs  pvbUs  under- 
stand It. 

Why  gi  tstdtae  said  beating  otl  prices  Should 
go  up  ^oBt  at  this  time,  when  commodity 
prices  ge  lerally  are  soft  and  refleet  a  firming 
up  of  th »  inirdiaalng  value  of  the  dollar.  Is 
hard  to   wrcetve. 

There  Is  one  of  the  questions  Into  which 
we  shall  bnqulre.  There  are  many  others  to 
which  aa  swers  will  be  sought  in  an  effort  to 
determiie  whether  these  Increases  are  war- 
ranted ty  the  facts  at  this  time.  I  shall 
mention  some  of  them. 

1.  Do  he  Increased  prices  truly  reflect  the 
operattoi  i  of  normal  marlcet  factors  of  de- 
mand ai  d  supply,  or  are  they  the  result  of 
oiher  canes? 

In  OU]  1948  hearing!  the  oil  companies 
testified  X  the  effect  that  apart  from  a  period 
of  artific  tal  Government  controls,  petroleum 
prices  ar  >  determined  by  the  action  of  supply 
and  den  and.    As  one  company  put  it : 

It  mui  t  be  bivne  In  mind  that  in  the  short 
run  prlc »  is  determined  by  the  relationship 
between  demand  and  supply,  not  by  cost, 
m  the  U  ng  run.  if  the  margin  between  price 
and  costiof  production  becomes  xuiduly  large 
or  small  economic  forces  are  set  In  effect  to 
adjust  SI  tpply  and  demand,  and  again  restore 
a  balan<  e  in  which  price  provides  a  reason- 
able reti  irn  in  relation  to  costs. 

3.  Wa  an  invitation  for  aomnone  else  to 
start  th»se  price  Increases  Issued  last  May 
by  our  biggest  oU  company? 

It  app  Kirs  that  a  director  of  this  company, 
in  addre  sing  a  regional  meeting  of  the  Amar- 
ican  Pe  roleum  Institute  in  Casper.  Wyo., 
last  Ma:  expressed  the  time  as  being  ready 
for  an  a<  Ijustment  of  price.  The  significance 
of  this  itatement  from  a  representative  of 
this  con  pany  which  is  reported  consistently 
since  U 17  as  having  been  opposed  to  at- 
tempts ay  the  Industry  to  raise  the  price 
of  crud< ,  seems  to  have  been  missed  xmtll 
the  apptarance  of  an  article  early  in  June 
in  the  N  bw  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  The 
crude  pi  lee  rise  followed  shortly  thereafter. 

3.  Ho^  r  did  It  hai^>en  that  when  one  com- 
pany intlated  a  price  Increase,  all  of  the 
others  to  qiiickly  followed  suit?  Was  thla 
an  expr«  sslon  of  free  competition? 

In  ret  ponse  to  questionnaires  sent  to  30 
oil  com;  tanles  In  our  1948  investigation  of 
price  ini  reases.  all  companies  said  that  their 
action  ti  prices  was  independently  taken. 

4.  Did  the  company  initiating  the  increase 
In  the  p  Ice  of  crude  oU  do  so  because  it  had 
been  loi  xtg  btislnesa  to  competitors? 

In  19^  8.  the  company  which  had  led  tbs 
price  ad  ranee  In  crude  oil  stated  to  the  oom- 
mlttee it  had  been  forced  to  do  so  because 
it  purcbEksed  a  great  portion  of  its  crude  oU 
from  otl  kers  who  would  not  sell  to  it  at  the 
current  I  price  In  the  tight  supply  market 
then  pctvalMng. 

6.  Hoi  r  can  the  lacreases  in  crude  oil. 
gasoline  and  fuel  oU  prices  bs  JustUtod  to- 
day in  V  ew  of  our  having  the  greatest  proved 
reserves  we  have  ever  had.  record  rates  of 
produetiDA.  high  Inventories  of  products, 
high  imports,  and  an  excess  of  production 
capacity  of  a  million  barrels  a  day  over  cur- 
rent rat  IS  of  production? 

In  19^.  fc^owing  a  period  of  greatly  in- 
creased d'^mand  upon  an  industry  that  had 
necessarily  been  restricted  in  development 
during  t  be  war,  we  had  little  cT  the  reeerv* 
capacity  which  we  had  had  prior  to  the  war. 
Today  ttie  industry  haa  through  domestic 
aad  foielgn  capacities,  a  tremendously 
greater  a-oductloa  poftentlal  than  is  being 
used. 

e.  Hoi'  can  tb9  fuel  oil  price  increase  be 
Bobstanl  tated  at  this  time  in  view  of  the 
high  levi  1  of  stocks  and  seasonal  ebb  In  de- 
mand? 

Nuiaei  ous  oU  commentators  point  to  a 
lagging  demand  for  fuel  oUs.  and  an  over- 


sto<±ed  position  which  It  Is  hoped  to  ear* 
by  curbing  production. 

7.  Is  the  increase  In  the  price  of  fuel  oil 
an  expres^on  ct  a  policy  of  dlsoouraglnf^ 
coosumers  from  using  oH  for  fuel? 

In  1948  the  company  which  had  led  the 
prior  erwto-dl  price  tncreass  said  "the  prac- 
tAcallttos  of  ths  situation  require  pries  m- 
creascs,  not  only  to  stimulate  more  produe* 
tkm  but  fJso — Just  as  Important — to  cheek 
the  eqianaion  of  a  demand  for  fuel  oils  that 
hiM  been  growing  out  of  bounds.  The  ob- 
vious fact,  as  has  been  frequently  stated,  la 
that  oil  cannot  heat  all  of  the  homes  of  ths 
country,  nor  can  oU  continue,  as  It  has  In 
rseent  years,  to  supply  virtually  aU  tha 
increases  in  the  Nation's  energy  load." 

8.  Has  domestic  production  been  so  rs« 
Btricted  so  as  to  jeopardize  or  reduce  supply 
below  current  denumd  through  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  rates  of  oU  allowed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  or 
other  commissions? 

Starting  with  November  19S3.  the  amount 
of  oil  allowed  to  be  produced  in  the  Stats 
of  Texas,  a  State  that  customarily  con- 
tributes about  half  of  the  domestic  total, 
was  steadily  reduced  during  the  succeeding 
7  months  by  action  of  the  regulatory  com- 
mission. 

9.  Why  haa  the  Texas  Railroad  Commls* 
slon  since  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  cruda 
on  now  raised  the  amount  of  oil  which  may' 
be  produced,  although  stating  that  produc- 
tion still  exceeds  demand  by  400,000  barrels 
dally? 

In  annotmclng  the  change  In  allowables^ 
the  commission  chairman  stated  that  re- 
duced refinery  runs  might  head  off  cuts  lattf , 
that  next  year  would  be  a  critical  one.  but 
that  the  oU  industry  could  "go  forward  with 
a  vigorous  campaign  If  caution  Is  exerdsedl 
by  all  elements  now." 

10.  In  what  way  do  the  sustained  high 
earnings  of  the  oil  companies  show  a  need 
for  price  IneretMes  to  meet  rising  costs? 

The  30  companies  Included  In  the  study 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank  show  net  Incom* 
in  1953  of  SS.OSO.OOO.OOO.  compared  With 
S3,000 .000.000  in  1961.  The  46  listed  com- 
panies reporting  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  had  net  earnings  In  ths 
first  quarter  of  1953  of  $478,000,000.  compared 
with  #^9,000.000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953. 

11.  In  view  of  the  record  drilling  In  195S 
of  nearly  40.000  wells,  azul  a  continuation  of 
drilling  through  the  first  quarter  of  I98S  at 
the  same  rate  as  1953.  what  is  the  need  of 
a  price  Increase  as  Inocnttv*  fOr  lyytVrntl 
drllUng  of  walls? 

It  is  noted  that  In  the  first  quarter  of  19SS, 
drilling  of  wildcats  even  exceeded  by  140 
the  number  drilled  In  the  first  quarter  1963. 

13.  How  far  has  the  change  in  the  rates 
for  ocean  tankws  affected  downward  the 
price  of  heating  oils  on  the  eastern  sea* 
board,  inasmuch  as  the  Increased  rates  for 
tankers  was  urged  a  year  ago  as  reason  for 
a  need  to  increase  such  prices? 

The  committee  was  so  apprlssd  of  the 
situation  in  hearings  last  year. 

13.  Why  has  California,  a  traditionally, 
large  supplier  of  oil,  been  forced  to  Import' 
oil  from  other  areas  to  supply  west  coast 
consumers,  and  to  Increase  prices,  reportedly 
to  meet  the  higher  costs  of  such  Imports? 

In  testlmany  before  the  oommltttee  this 
past  spring,  the  reasons  were  not  made  clear,^ 

14.  Will  the  Increased  prices  of  crude  in 
this  cotmtry  now  be  met  by  greater  Imports 
from  Venezuela,  the  Middle  East,  or  else- 
where, because  cnide  oil  prices  there  are 
lower,  or  will  prices  there  be  Increased  so 
this  wlU  not  follow? 

Will  our  companies  operating  abroad  im- 
port more  into  this  country  from  their  over- 
seas sources,  in  effect,  thus  "undacselilng" 
themselves  here? 

15.  Will  the  new  foreign  voluntary  agrse-> 
ment  just  entered  Into  by  our  oompanlesr 
operating  abroad,  permit  the  distribution  at 
any  world  surplus  of  oil  that  might  arise, 
such  as  were  Iranian  production  again  to 
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matcrUliat.  Just  ••  It  covered  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  defldt  when  the  Xnuilan  refinery 
•t  Abadan  was  shut  down? 

WhethfT  It  eoTere  lurplueee  «•  well  m 
shortages  Is  not  apparent. 

16.  Do  the  Increased  prices  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  merely  represent  a  foretaste  of  the 
higher  prices  which  the  major  oil  companies 
have  Intioiated  would  follow  the  enactment 
of  any  policy  to  restrict  Imports. 

Testimony  by  Importing  companies  In  re- 
cent hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee wns  to  the  effect  that  a  general  policy 
of  discouraging  Imports  would  force  high 
prices  on  consumers. 

17.  Or  are  the  higher  prices  for  crude  oil 
the  result  of  some  understanding  reached  to 
avoid  enactment  of  a  policy  restricting  Im- 
ports? 

It  Is  reported  to  the  press  that  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Independent  producers  In  com- 
menting on  the  Increased  price  of  crude  oil. 
stated :  "Undoubtedly  It  will  lessen  the  pres- 
sure for  immediate  legislative  action  on  the 
Imports  problem." 

These  ({uestlons  which  I  have  outlined  are 
simply  lllxutratlve  of  the  need  for  obtain- 
ing a  correct  portrayal  of  the  facts.  If  one  is 
to  understand  bow  theee  price  Increases  may 
be  Justified  at  this  time.  We  look  forward 
to  the  cooperation  and  help  which  the  varl- 
o\is  witnesses  appearing  before  us  will  give 
In  clearing  up  the  question  of  whether  the 
Increases  are  warranted. 

The  committee  also  has  an  especial  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
transportation  system  adequate  and  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  country.  Trans- 
portation Is  a  sorvice,  one  of  the  chief  costs  of 
producing  which  is  that  ot  the  fuel  con- 
sumed, which  Is  vital  to  our  defense  and 
economy,  whether  in  the  movement  of  ma- 
terials of  war,  of  goods  in  commerce,  of  per- 
sons to  their  places  of  work,  or  of  agricultural 
■pto&actM  to  feed  them.  We  shall  hear  today, 
accordingly,  from  representatives  of  trans- 
port and  other  industries  as  to  Just  how  the 
Increased  prices  of  oil  products  affect  them. 


Tax  SIhmM  Be  Reduced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


Of  7BB  BOUSB  OP  REPRBBSRTATTVBB 
Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

ItT.  RZRSTEN  of  Wlaconstn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  present  20  percent  Federal 
admissions  tax  is  too  high  a  burden  to 
place  on  the  entertainment  business  and 
tends  in  great  measure  to  kill  the  golden 
goose.  Patronage  at  public  entertain- 
ment places  has  fallen  off  rapidly,  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  20  percent  tax 
which  makes  public  entertainment  so 
expensive  for  the  ayerage  JndividuaL 

I  bellere  that  this  admissions  tax 
should  be  reduced  substantially.  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor 
urging  the  elimination  of  the  Federal 
admissions  tax: 

Whereas  the  motion  picture  Industry  In- 
cluding the  producers,  distributors,  and  ex- 
hibitors for  the  past  several  months  has 
been  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  an  ef- 
fort to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  20  percent 
Federal   admissions  tax;     and 

Whereas  It  is  deemed  to  be  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  motion  picture  Industry's  la- 
bor organizations  to  assist  in  that  effort  for 
the  reason  that  many  theaters  have  closed 
during  the  past  year,  thereby  causing  un- 
employment among  theater  employees: 
l^ffr^ioM  bsU 


Jte«olt>ed.  That  the  delegates  to  the  Wis- 
consin State  Federation  of  Labor  ocmventlon 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Wausau.  Wls„ 
August  18  through  22.  1952,  go  on  record  to 
Include  all  officers,  directors  and  members  to 
assist  in  every  possible  manner  the  motion- 
picture  Industry  In  lu  effort  to  obtain  re- 
peal of  the  20  percent  Federal  admissions. 


PMbcript  to  tbc  RoMsberr  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAuroKiru 

m  THB  SENATE  OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  some  in- 
formation relative  to  the  Rosenberg  case, 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  ma- 
jority policy  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKo,  as  follows: 

PosTscanrr  to  thb  RoSKirssso  Casb 

Julliis  and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  convicted  of 
conspiracy  to  betray  atomic  secrets  to  Rus- 
sia, were  executed  at  Sing  Sing  on  June 
19.  1983. 

Coitslderlng  the  International  repercus- 
sions of  this  case,  the  light  it  threw  on  the 
extent  of  Communist  infiltration  In  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Armed 
Forces,  a  brief  recapitulation  may  be  useful 
for  the  record.  * 


The  trial  showed  that  Rosenberg,  aided 
and  abetted  by  his  wife,  was  the  coordinator 
of  a  section  of  the  spy  ring  that  stole  the 
bomb  secrets  for  Russia.  Rosenberg  was 
shown  to  have  been  extremely  busy  as  a  spy 
in  other  transactions  (he  managed  to  trans- 
mit a  specimen  of  the  proximity  fuse  to 
Russia),  but  the  trial  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  theft  of  atcnnlc  secrets. 

On  September  5.  1946,  an  obscure  code 
clerk  named  Igor  Go\uenko  in  the  Soviet 
Embassy  at  Ottawa,  sought  sanctuary  with 
the  Canadian  Government,  taking  with  him 
a  qxiantlty  of  file  papers. 

His  flight  led  to  the  breaking  of  the 
Canadian  spy  ring,  and  the  conviction  and 
imprisonment,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Alan 
Nunn  May,  a  British  atomic  physicist  who 
had  worked  In  America  on  the  bomb.  In 
one  of  May's  notebooks  there  was  found  the 
name  "Fuchs." 

Nearly  6  years  later.  In  February  1960,  Dr. 
Klaus  Fuchs.  a  physicist  who  worked  on 
the  bomb,  was  arrested  in  Harwell.  England, 
and  signed  the  confession  of  his  Communist 
espionage  that  resulted  in  conviction  and 
prison. 

Fuchs  told  how  he  had  been  given  detailed 
Instructions  for  tying  In  with  the  American 
spy  ring.  In  July  1944.  f<dlowlng  Instruc- 
tions, he  met  Harry  Gold,  a  Phlladtiphla 


*  All  dates  and  the  general  sequence  of  de- 
velopments are  from  the  files  of  the  New 
York  Times.  The  Rosenberg  trial  began  on 
March  6,  1961.  The  Jury  foxmd  them  guilty 
on  March  29.  Trial  Judge  Blaxtfrnan  Imposed 
the  death  sentence  on  April  6, 1951. 

None. — The  materials  presented  here  have 
been  jwepared  by  the  staff  of  the  majority 
policy  committee,  except  for  quoted  matter 
and  official  citations.  Neither  the  members 
of  the  majority  policy  committee  nor  other 
Senators  or  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  material  and  views  herein 
contained,  mcept  such  as  they  are  wlllliig 
to  endorse  and  aaks  tbslr  owxl 


biochemist.    Gold  was  ahown  to  have  been 

a  trusted  Soviet  coiu-ier  who.  among  other 
things,  took  over  the  "route"  dropped  by 
Sllaabeth  Bentley  when  she  faded  out  of 
the  Communist  underground. 

In  January  194S,  Fuchs  told  Gold  that  he 
was  now  working  at  Los  Alamos.  Gold 
passed  this  information  to  Takovlev,  the 
Soviet  vice  consul  In  New  York  City. 

Now  the  Roeenbergs  enter  the  story. 
Takovlev  received  the  news  of  Fuchs'  trans- 
fer to  lios  Alamos  with  great  excitement, 
for  he  already  had  a  pipeline  Into  Los  Ala- 
mos. This  was  a  machinist  named  David 
Grficnglass.  then  an  Army  sergeant,  who  wm 
employed  there.  Greenglass,  at  the  behest 
of  his  brother-ln-law,  Julius  Rosenberg,  a 
young  New  York  electrical  engineer  engaged 
In  restricted  military  work,  had  been  trans- 
mitting Information  about  those  phases  of 
the  bomb  that  came  to  his  attention  in  line 
of  duty. 

Gold  went  to  New  Mexico,  made  contact 
with  Fuchs  and  Greenglass,  arranged  for 
intensive  espionage  on  the  bomb  and  there- 
after delivered  to  Yakorlev  the  stolen  infor- 
mation. Blmultaneoiisly,  at  Intervals,  Green- 
glass was  able  to  deliver  further  Informa- 
tion direct  to  the  Roeenbergs  which,  in  turn, 
was  transmitted  to  the  Russians. 

The  annoixncement  of  the  Fuchs  confes- 
sion In  February  1950,  gave  the  warning  to 
the  ring.  It  was  shown  at  the  trial  that  the 
Roeenbergs  warned  Greenglass  and  his  wife 
that  Gold  wotild  be  next  and  then  Green- 
glass. Rosenberg  revealed  the  Russian  plan 
to  get  them  all  out  of  the  United  States,  via 
Mexico,  on  forged  passports.  He  gave  Green- 
glass $5,000  for  expenses. 

The  plan  faUed.  Gold  was  selaed  and  con- 
fessed. Greenglass  lost  his  nerve  and  con- 
fessed. In  June  1950,  the  Rosenbergs  were 
arrested  at  their  home  in  New  York  In  the 
act  of  packing  their  baggage. 

An  accomplice  named  Morton  Sobell  man- 
aged to  reach  Mexico  but  was  deported  and 
arrested  as  he  crossed  the  border.  Yakovlev, 
the  Soviet  vice  consul,  had  left  the  country 
long  before. 

By  the  time  of  the  Rosenberg  trial  both 
Gold  and  Greenglass  had  been  sentenced  to 
long  prison  terms.  Both  appeared  as  Gov* 
emment  witnesses. 

Hie  Rosenbergs  denied  all  the  charges  and 
when  questioned  as  to  their  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  and  about  their  Com- 
munist associations  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

Sobell  and  the  Rosenbergs,  In  their  school 
days,  were  fellow  students  at  New  York  City 
CoUege.  A  Government  witness.  Max  Ellt- 
cher,  at  one  time  Sobell's  roomnuite,  de- 
scribed how  Sobell  had  recruited  him  Into 
the  Communist  Party  before  the  spying  ever 
began.  Greenglass  testified  that  his  sister. 
Un.  Rosenberg,  and  her  husband  were  both 
party  members.  Rosenberg  (New  York 
Times.  June  21,  1953.  p.  6E)  gave  so  much 
time  to  Communist  activity  In  college  that 
he  flunked  out  In  1987.  He  managed  to  re- 
Bunoe  his  class  work  and  in  1939  took  his 
engineering  degree.  On  September  3,  1940, 
Rosenberg  was  granted  a  civil  service  ap- 
pointment as  a  Junior  engineer  In  the  Army 
Signal  Corps.  Later  In  1948  (New  York 
Times,  March  23.  1951).  he  was  fired  from 
the  Signal  Corps  becatise  of  charges  that  he 
was  a  Communist  Party  nqpmber. 

THS  BKNTKMCB 

The  trial,  which  began  In  the  Federal  court 
In  New  York  City  on  March  0. 1951.  was  c(»n- 
pleted  March  29.  Judge  Irving  R.  B^aufman 
was  the  trial  Judge.  United  States  Attorney 
lortng  Saypol  amieared  for  the  Government, 
idong  with  AasUtant  United  States  Attorneys 
Myles  i.  Lane,  Roy  M.  Cohn  (at  the  present 
time  chief  counsel  to  the  Investigation  be- 
ing conducted  by  Chairman  McCsstbt  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions), and  James  Kllshelmer.  Chief  ooun- 
sel  for  the  Rosenbergs  was  Emmanuel  Bloch, 
who  continued  to  conduct  their  case  througb 
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«irtlie  spptala. 

Hudi  wM  mad*  to  1«*«  tun*,  •  ttm  d«y» 
b«foi«  th»  «wcirtkm.  of  the  fact  t»t_tft» 
Jury  did  not  reeommend  th«  d»«tl^  pw»lty. 
Thl»  ta  tru«,  but  tli«y  dldnt  iTWinw>n4 
nxwey  eltl»«r  (New  York  Ttmw,  Marcb  30, 
1951) .  Forthwincre.  ttoe  Jury  kmew  that  tba 
maximum  penalty  was  deatu^  In  tan- 
paxwllBg  a  Jtiry  300  taleamen  wer»  called 
aad  tte  point  of  a  poaalble  death  penatty 
WM  streaaed.  liany  were  excuaed  beoauae  of 
oppoaltkA  to  the  death  penalty.  After  eon- 
Bldertng  the  eaae  for  nearly  8  bours,  the  Jury 
fowtd  aU  3  fuUty— Bobrtl  and  the  2  Boeexv- 

Oa  Aprfl  •,  1951.  Judge  Kauf&ian  sentenced 
the  Boaenberga  to  death  and  Sohen  to  30 
years  (Soheil  wai  no*  shown  to  ha^  been 
active  In  conection  with  the  bomb  project). 
In  Imposing  sentence  on  the  Boeemberjs. 
Judge  Kaufman  (New  York  Times.  April  6. 
1061.  verbatim  text  of  the  Kaufman  stata- 
ment)  rflsmiaerl  the  law  at  some  lengthy  The 
defendants  had  bora  tried  under  the  Bq}lo- 
nage  Act  of  1917.  which  provided  that  the 
ptmlshmcnt  might  be  death  or  imprison- 
ment for  30  years,  if  the  espionage  or  the  con- 
gptntry  to  commit  it  had  occurred  in  time  of 
war.  If  committed  at  any  other  time,  the 
HMtMum  sentence  was  30  yesn.  This  spy- 
ing bad  begun  in  1944  and  then  kept  right 
on  going  after  the  fighting  stopped.  Judge 
Kaufmaa  laid  great  stress  not  only  on  the 
treasonable  aspects  at  the  Rosenberg's  con- 
duct generally,  but  on  the  fact  that  by  the 
betrayal  of  the  bomb  the  United  SUtes  was 
placed  In  greater  Jeopardy  than  It  had  ever 
been  before. 

It  siiimii  strange  that  in  the  drafting  of  the 
tow  but  two  altemattves  were  glTcn.  There 
was  no  provision,  tor  example,  for  life  Im- 
liryoiMMnnt  Furthermore,  never  before  In 
our  history  had  a  spy  been  sentenced  to 
deatlt  In  peacetime.  T-^  Day  was  kmg  gone 
by  when  the  Bueaubsigs  were  apprehended. 
and  Rossta,  If  not  an  ally,  waa  aasorlatert 
wtth.  the  United  States  In  World  War  n.  Tha 
trial  Judge  remarked  upon  this  situation. 
Two  economic  and  peiitlcal  qratams.  though 
at  peace  are  really  in  mortal  combat.  If 
these  two  systems  Joined  in  warring  on  Hit- 
ler and  Japan,  nonethelees  some,  at  least, 
among  United  Statea  Oovemment  oWrlals 
and  aaamag  the  military  were  utterly  opposed 
to  the  transmission  of  secret  mllitery  in- 
formation to  Russia.  The  regulations  were 
stringent  and  they  were  violated  wholesale. 


Mb  seoner  waa  sentence  hnpoaert  than  the 
long  serlee  of  appeal  a  began.  The  case  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  or  members  of  it. 
no  fewer  than  seven  times.  Tlds  seems  to  be 
a  record. 

Hie  chronology,  aa  given  by  the  Mew  York 
TlBMS  fbr  June  30.  1063,  la  as  toUowa; 

I9S3 

February  25 :  Conviction  afllrmed  by  Uhited 
Statea  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

AprU  8:  Petition  for  rehearing  denied  by 
tb*  circuit  court. 

October  13 :  Supreme  Court  denied  petition 
for  a  rehearing. 

Hbvember  21:  Order  on  mandate  signed. 
Using  the  date  of  execution  during  the  week 
commencing  January  12.  1963. 

December  10:  District  Judge  Ryan  denied 
stay  of  ezecutiof!^ 

December  30:  Motion  to  reduce  sentence 
argoed  before  Judge  Kaufman. 

Deoeaaber  31 :  Afipeals  court  aOraaed  Judga 
Ryan's  daclslon. 

less 

Janvary  9:  Jtidge  Kaufman  denied  motion 
for  reduction  of  sentenoe. 

January  5:  Motion  for  stay  at  exeeutien  da* 
filed  by  court  of  appeals. 

January  10:  Petition  for  Kxecutlve  Clem- 
ency filed  with  the  pardon  attorney  at  ths 
justice  Department.  Kiecution  stayed  ub« 
ttt  «  days  after  determlnatton  1^  tba  Frsal« 


Ftobn  ary  11 :  Prealdent  Elsenhower  denied 
petttkMf    for  Bxeentlve  clemency. 

B»torvMry  18  r  Judge  KkxJfman  fixed  week 
cooUM!  letog  Match  0.  196S.  for  execution  of 
the  sen  (enee. 

Febr  lary  17:  Comt  of  appeals  stayed  exe- 
cution iWMflng  action  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
May   16:  Supreme  Oowrt  denied  petlUons 
for  cert  iorari  and  vacates  stay. 

May  :  19:  Judge  Kaufman  ftzed  the  week  of 
June  II ,  1953.  for  execution. 

June  16:  St/^reme  Cotwt  decided  6  to  4  to 
turn  d<  wn  new  appeals  for  a  review  and  a 
stay.  (Vinson,  Reed.  Burton,  Clark,  and 
Minton  against.  R«nkf  urter.  Jackson,  Black, 
and  Dojglas  for.)  Later  in  the  day  the  court 
declde<]  7  to  2  (Black  and  Douglas)  against 
a  petltl  an  to  fHe  a  wilt  of  habeae  corpua. 

Jime  16:  New  i4N>eal  for  a  stay  filed  with 
Justice  Douglas.  A  second  clemency  appeal 
was  ftlid  with  the  Justice  Department. 

June  17:  Justice  Douglas  gruited  the  stay. 
(The  D  >uglas  stay  turned  upon  the  argument 
of  Fyk«  Farmer,  a  Tennessee  lawyer  who.  ap- 
parent! f.  had  had  no  previous  connection 
with  Us  case.  He  had  Just  declared  him- 
self in.  His  argument  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  InlictmOTit  falls  under  the  penalty 
provlsl^s  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
rather  jthan  the  espionage  law,  notwlth- 
standii  g  the  fact  that  the  conspiracy  got  un- 
der wa  r  2  years  before  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  be  ame  law.  Much  also  was  made.  In 
these  li  ist  appeal  eff<vt8.  of  the  fact  that  the 
trial  Jiry  bad  not  recomnMnded  death.) 

June  18:  Supreme  Court  heard  3  hours  of 
argumt  nt  on  the  applicability  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  then  considered  the  argu- 
ment f  sr  3  hours  more  in  ccmf  erence. 

June  19:  Supreme  Court  6  to  3  (Douglas, 
Black,  and  Prankfxirter)  set  aside  the  stay 
of  exe4  ution  and  refused  a  new  temporary 
stay.  :  ^resident  Eisenhower  refused  the  sec- 
ond pl<  a  for  clemency.  Shortly  after  8  p.  m. 
the  Re  lenbergs  were  executed. 

At  tiie  last  the  propaganda  effort  for  the 
accuaai  1  becaane  almost  frenzied.  Some 
1.900  p  icketers  came  on  from  New  York  In  a 
la-car  apaclal  train  and  beeleged  the  White 
House.  Pleaders  thronged  Hie  corridors  of 
cosigrei  atonal  oBce  buildings  and  Jammad 
their  ■%  ay  into  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber. 
The  Communist  press  and  radio.  In  Russia 
and  eliiewhsrs,  wss  strident  for  the  Rossiw 
bergs. 

On  :  'rlday,  June  19.  a  Communist  mass 
meetlx  s  was  called  in  Union  Square,  only  to 
turn  li  to  a  convulsive  lamentation  when  the 
news  I  d  tbs  slectrocutlon  arrived.  Every 
f amilh  r  artifice  of  the  propaganda  funeral 
was  en  iployed  from  the  lytc^;  In  state  of  tbe 
bodies  to  a  funeral  parade  at  thonaands  that 
follow«d  the  hearse  after  the  funeral  was 
over. 

The  last  proceedings  mm  under  the  maa- 
agemei  it  of  the  National  Committee  To  Se- 
cure Justice  in  the  Roeenberg  Case.  Tba 
chalnxan,  Joaeph  Bralnln,  deaoibed  tbe 
committee  as  repreeenting  a  croes  section 
of  Am  Mica.  At  one  Roaenberg  sppeal  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  James  B. 
midiel  mer  (Miew  York  Times,  June  23.  1963) 
put  in  the  court  record  the  statement  that 
the  R>senberg  committee  no  more  repre- 
sents I ,  cross  section  of  Anwrlea  than  doee 
the  nt  tlonal  eoimnlttss  of  tbe  Communist 
Party." 


tbe  basis  on  which  eonunuxiism  has 
seized  control  of  those  areas  now  under 
Red  rule.  It  hao  been  a  uniform  pat- 
tern. A  few  intelleotuala  at  the  top 
have  capitallMd  on  tbe  Uunger  of  the 
proletariat  at  the  bottom.  By  fanniiw 
famine  conditlona  Into  revolutionary 
tinder,  they  have  succeeded  in  setting 
fire  to  decaying  governments  which  weie 
either  unable  to  correct  tbe  situation  or 
indifferent  to  it. 

But,  basically,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  poverty  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  require  something  more 
than  a  change  of  regime — or  even  the 
system  of  land  tenure.  To  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  and  provide  enough  food 
for  the  population  compels  the  introduc- 
tion of  modem  methods  of  agriculture. 
Improved  machinery,  for  processing 
foods,  and  a  general  rise  In  the  standard 
of  Uving.  To  date,  the  Communist 
method,  for  aU  its  high-pressure  pub- 
licity, has  been  able  to  lift  these  stand- 
ards only  fractionally,  even  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  where  starvation,  famine, 
war,  and  disease  had  been  normal  for  so 
many  centuries  that  any  change  consti- 
tuted an  improrement  But  in  those 
areas  of  Europe  where  agriculture  and 
industry  had  flourished  before  the  Red 
invasions,  such  as  c:zechoslovakia.  East- 
em  Germany,  and  Poland,  the  recent 
riots  prove  that  "stomach  communiam** 
dees  not  flourish. 

Men  and  women  in  these  lands  want 
freedom  of  thought  and  wonAiip;  they 
want  the  right  to  crltlciae  their  rulers 
when  the  occasion  arises.  They  win  not 
be  permanently  suppressed. 
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'^to  Back  C— unsniim"  Breaks  DawR 


:  SZTENSION  OP  RBUARBS 

OF 

iON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
Dl  l^HBHOUSS  OF  iaB>BBaSRTATIVaB 

ThuTidav,  Jvne  25, 1953 
BKNDSR.    Mr.  Speaker,  folks  on 


Mr. 


Parward  thaUd 


the  so  me  IB  ■urope  haft  oiten  reported 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KaXBAS 

IN  THB  HOUSB  CMT  RKPRX8ENTATIVS8 
Mondajf,  JVMM  2$,  19U 

Mr.  HOP&  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, June  27.  Secretary  of  AgiicultUM 
EEra  Taft  Benson  delivered  an  address 
before  the  American  Cotton  Congress  in 
Lubbock,  Tex.  In  this  address  devoted 
primarily  to  matters  relating  to  cotton, 
especially  research.  Mr.  Benson  also  dis- 
cussed the  program  of  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  ra- 
spcct  to  the  tragic  drought  situation  in« 
volvlng  laige  areas  in  the  Southwest 
Mr.  Benson  also  made  reference  to  the 
overall  policies  of  the  administration  in 
tbe  field  of  agriculture^ 

I  believe  that  all  Members  of  Congrea 
will  enjvy  reading  this  constructive  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  Benson,  and  will  ap- 
preciate the  positive  approctch  which  this 
address  indicates  is  be^ng  made  toward 
solving  the  grave  agricultural  problems 
confronting  this  country. 

His  address  follows:  ^ 

Foawaas  Umuu 

lYesldent  Jones,  Congressman  ICahun, 
other  distinguished  gueets,  menibers  and 
friends  of  the  American  Cotton  Congress, 
for  many  years  I  have  had  a  love  for  the 
gnat  State  of  Tesas.  I  have  admired  your 
spirit  of  Independence,  your  State  prUto, 
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your  unwavering  loyalty  to  your  home  coun- 
try. Daring  the  past  year  I  have  had  a 
personal  dsmoostratlon  that  your  q;>lrlt  is 
f catching."  My  nldsat  son.  in  his  esrly  twen- 
tlee.  and  a  ehaplatn  In  the  Air  Corps  at 
'^^Mftnrt.  already  has  the  other  seven  mem- 
bers of  ovir  family  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Lone  Star  Stats. 

I  am  proudly  wearing  a  pair  of  TUas  boots 
as  tangible  evidence  of  my  cloee  relation- 
ship to  your  great  State.  They  were  put  on 
me  yesterday  by  a  group  of  your  friendly 
dtlBcns  wbsn  I  landed  at  your  magnlAoent 
Amon  Carter  Airport.  They  also  pressntsd 
me  with  a  real  Tesas  hat. 

It  is  truly  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you 
hare  In  Lubbock  at  this  14th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Cotton  Congress.  I  am 
vary  glad  that  the  Nation  has  an  Instltu- 
tkm  such  as  yours,  dsdlcated  to  the  task  of 
promoting  and  fostering  agricultural  re- 
ssareh.  I  beUeve.  and  I  am  sure  you  do 
alao.  that  in  the  final  analysis  fundauMntsl 
tssaarch  is  the  key  to  progreaa. 

Reeearch  will  ever  be  the  most  basic  part 
of  any  aound.  long-range  farm  program.  We 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  firmly 
raaoivad  to  do  all  in  our  power,  in  line  with 
budgetary  and  legal  considerations,  to  secure 
for  ootton  and  for  all  of  agriculture,  parity 
of  reaearch  with  industry.  We  cannot  do  It 
overnight.  We  must  work  within  the  limits 
of  our  budget  and  appropriations.  But 
parity  of  reaear^  along  with  parity  of  price 
and  income  and  parity  of  opportunity  is 
among  our  major  objeetlvea. 

This  matter  of  agricultural  reaearch  is  one 
very  dose  to  the  heart  of  President  Kisen- 
bower.  Recently  he  was  my  guest  on  a  visit 
to  the  great  Baltsvine  (Md.)  Bcperlment  Sta- 
tion where  men  from  the  Agricultural  Re- 
eearch Administration  showed  and  explained 
prngrwsi  in  livestock  research  and  the  results 
of  work  tn  new  usee  for  agrlcuttural  p>rod- 
ncts.  He  saw  Uwn  hoae  and  raincoats  made 
from  fat.  and  a  whole  list  of  other  products. 
Be  waa  much  Impressed  and  has  mentioned 
Bkaay  times  a  dealre  to  go  back  frequently 
to  rafrsah  himself  on  research  progreea.  I 
wlU  certainly  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  he  stays  abreast  of  agricultural  devel- 
opments. 

When  I  accepted  your  Invitation.  X  had 
thought  that  I  might  visit  with  you  about 
pressnt  and  future  proapeets  for  ootton  and 
oottonseed.     I   am  still  going  to  do   that. 

But  in  the  weeks  since  you  invited  me.  I 
have  been  keenly  aware  of  the  drought 
emergency  In  much  of  Texas  and  nearby 
Statea.  MOst  of  my  waking  hoxirs  for  days 
have  been  devoted  to  this  emergency.  To- 
day I  have  aeen  at  first  hand  some  of  the 
allacta  of  this  drought.  I  have  been  talking 
srith  Ttacaa  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  I 
know  how  worried  they  are.  Later  today 
and  tonight  I  will  eonfer  with  repreeenta- 
tlve  groupe  from  various  drought  areas  and 
travel  over  nrare  of  the  drought-stricken 
seetiooa.  From  experience,  I  know  what  it 
Is  to  be  hit  by  a  serlotis  drought.  I  assure 
you  my  sjrmpathies  and  Interest  run  very 
deep. 

Some  of  the  ranchers  of  this  great  cattle 
State  are  about  out  of  feed — others  have 
virtually  no  pastxire  left.  Orops  are  seared. 
Many  have  been  liquidating  catUe.  Others 
are  trying  to  keep  their  herds  going  largely 
on  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 

In  this  vast,  drought-stricken  area  there 
are  128  Texas  counties,  and  many  in  nearby 
SUtee,  with  millions  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
abeep,  and  goats.  Most  of  the  cattle  are 
foundation  stock,  plus  calves.  It  would  be  a 
calamity  for  the  whole  country  if  thoae 
foundation  herds  were  forced  Into  liquida- 
tion. 

You  need  feed,  and  we  want  to  help  you 
get  it. 

We  have  conferred  with  tbe  Texas  oon- 
grewlonal  delegation  to  explore  emergency 
action  and  legislation.  We  have  studied 
the  situation  in  conferences  at  the  White 
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Souse  with  Fresklent  Btoenhewer  and  Icgts- 
lative  leaders.  Hearings  are  now  being  held 
in  the  Oongrees. 

Just  yesterday  three  advisory  groups  rep- 
resenting the  Uvestock  industry,  farm 
credit  agencies,  snd  the  retail  food  industry 
met  with  Department  representatives  in 
Washington  to  consider  emergency  measures. 
Theee  men  met  with  President  Klaenhower  at 
the  White  Houee  yeeterday  morning  and  dis- 
cussed their  problems  with  htm. 

A  proposal  that  counties  in  the  drought 
area  be  declared  disaster  counties  was  made 
by  me  to  President  Elsenhower  yesterday.  He 
responded  almost  immediately.  Here  is  a 
copy  of  the  telegram  he  sent  to  yoiu  Oov- 
ernor.  Allan  Shivers,  and  to  Governor  John- 
ston Murray,  of  Oklahoma: 

"I  have  declared  the  drought  affecting 
sreas  of  your  State  a  major  disaster  within 
the  meaning  of  Public  Law  875.  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  in 
progress  will  determine  recommendations 
to  the  Civil  Defense  Administration  for  re- 
lief tmder  said  law.  Allocation  of  funds  wlU 
await  such  recommendation. 

"DWICST  D.  ElBKNHOWXa." 

We  are  fUlng  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  request  that  the  railroads  be 
authorised  to  reduce  freight  rates  for  cattle 
moving  out  of  the  area  and  feed  moving  in. 

We  are  making  a  review  of  all  the  emer- 
gency lending  authority  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  tbe  availability  of  funds 
under  these  powers.  We  will  know  the  limits 
of  these  within  days.  I  hope  it  Is  only  boius. 
and  I  want  to  say  that  the  members  of  my 
staff  are  working  upon  this  search  today. 
We  are  also  having  a  s\irvey  made  of  funds 
and  authority  available  within  other  (3ovem- 
nvent  agencies  and  the  Civil  Defense  Agency, 
which  administers  the  President's  emergency 
fund. 

In  connection  with  ttkls  whole  credit  prob- 
Inn,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  was  pleased 
to  recommend,  and  the  Preeident  has  ap- 
proved, the  appointment  of  your  fellow 
Texan,  Bob  McLealsh.  of  McAllen.  as  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Admin- 
istration. His  name  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation. 

Theee  developments  are  part  of  a  consistent 
policy  to  extend  vitally  needed  assistance  to 
livestock  raisers  and  farmers.  Last  fall  and 
winter,  throxigh  the  emergency  hay  program, 
administered  by  the  Department,  about  22S.- 
000  tons  of  hay  were  shipped  into  Texas  from 
the  Middle  West,  with  the  Oovemment  pay- 
ing freight  and  handling  charges. 

More  recently  we  greatly  reduced  the  price 
of  cottonseed  meal  owned  by  the  Oovem- 
ment so  that  more  of  this  feed  woxild  move 
into  use.  And  we  wiU  go  as  far  as  we  are 
permitted,  in  moving  CCC  com  stocks  and 
otherwise  making  feed  available. 

We  are  going  to  take  Immediate  and  effec- 
tive action  to  deal  with  this  drought  to  check 
dangeroui;  economic  losses  to  operators  and 
stop  the  exoeeslve  slaughter  of  cows  and 
calves  nseded  to  maintain  foundation  herds. 
Tbe  Nation  U  well  stocked  with  feed  reserves 
and  dependable  maikets  for  beef  are  ahead. 

But,  In  the  longer  run.  theee  recurring 
droughts  in  some  areas  and  floods  in  others 
underline  the  basic  need  for  much  more 
effective  water  conservation  and  water  con- 
trol than  we  now  have.  Tbe  question  of 
rainfall  is  far  more  vital  to  our  agricultural 
future,  and  ovir  futxire  as  a  great  nation, 
than  many  of  the  problems  that  currently 
occupy  our  attention.  We  must,  somehow, 
some  way,  buUd  a  better  defense  against 
drought  and  meet  more  adequately  the  chal- 
lenge of  floods.  It  Is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  water,  or  Itie  lack  at  it.  is  steadily 
bepffmlfg  more  and  more  a  limiting  factor 
in  our  agricultural  and  national  progress. 

Somehow  we  must  laaprove  our  methods 
of  using  nsore  effectively  tbe  rain  that  faae 


from  the  heavuM.  We  niust  learn  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  interrelationship  of 
soil,  watw,  and  crop  production.  We  need 
a  more  aggressive  endeavor  to  hold  the  rain 
on  the  land.  In  many  areas  we  need  to 
learn  more  about  the  potentialities  of  sup- 
plemental irrigation.  We  might  benefit  by 
research  to  discover  if  possible  whether  there 
are  patterns  and  trends  in  rainfall.  Perhaps 
we  could  profit ,  greatly  from  an  Inventory 
of  data  on  rainfall  and  snow,  streamflow, 
ground  water,  soil  moisture,  snow  storage, 
and  crop  condlticms. 

I  don't  know  Jvmt  how  much  mtist  be  dcma 
eventuaUy  to  cope  with  our  increasingly  dif- 
ficult water  problems;  but  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  we  must  do  more  in  the  future 
than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

We  do  not  minimize  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems that  confront  vis.  We  have  many  prob- 
lems in  addition  to  this  basic  water  conserva- 
tion question — such  problems  as  the  oost- 
prlce  squeeae.  the  biirdensome  surjriuses.  the 
price-support  question,  and  our  declining 
foreign  trade  in  farm  products. 

Government  can  help — and  It  win  help. 
We  will  move  forward  united. 

We  ourselves  must  push — push  ahead  with 
boldness  and  Imagination,  as  tbe  Texans  of 
old  pushed  sgalnst  tbeir  problems. 

TTie  great  agriculture  we  find  here  today 
came  into  existence  only  through  sacrtfloa 
and  the  violent  expenditure  of  the  strengUi 
of  free  men  and  women.  Brave  Americana 
gave  their  Uves  in  ttiC  birth  of  this  vast  State. 
There  was  an  era  in  Texas  when  tike  Colt 
revolver  and  the  Winchester  rifle  played  a 
role  no  lees  vital  than  the  oow  pony,  the 
bar  bed- wire  fence,  and  the  wizulmUl.  We 
thank  a  kind  providence  that  the  era  at 
violence  Is  past.  But  let  us  remember  that 
the  day  of  courage  and  sacrlfios  and  push  is 
never  done. 

Can  we  be  timid  facing  our  problems  today 
when  we  recall  that  this  high  i^alns  area 
wss  Just  beginning  to  be  eettled  leas  than 
75  years  ago — and  when  we  contemplate  tbe 
vast  achievements  of  so  short  a  period? 

I  was  peraonally  interested  to  learn  of 
the  part  played  by  religious  and  national 
groups  in  the  pioneer  settlement  of  the  high 
plains — such  as  Carhart's  Christian  Colony 
of  Clarendon  in  1870.  and  the  Quaker  settle- 
ments under  Paris  Cox  in  Lubbock  and 
Crosby  Counties  in  that  same  year,  and  tbe 
Catholic  German  Colony  at  Stanton  in  1881. 

Moet  of  theee  early  farmers  did  not  siw- 
oeed.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the 
country  and  the  crops,  and  they  were  plagued 
by  droughts  and  grasshoppers.  But  they 
laid  the  foundations  for  others  who  cams 
later. 

My  own  great-grandfather  entered  Sal^ 
Lake  VaUey  in  Utah  in  1847  with  Brigham 
young  and  the  first  company  of  MomuMt 
pioneers.  He,  with  the  other  pioneers,  knew 
as  did  the  forefathers  erf  many  of  you  ths 
battles  to  find  water.  I  am  told  that  in 
1884  a  cattleman  had  six  wells  drilled  on 
hto  land  here  in  Lubbock  Coimty  and  thus 
he  proved  that  wells  with  windmills  wero 
practical  for  watering  cattle. 

Today,  I  understand,  more  than  one-thlr4 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Lubbock  area  have 
irrigation  syst«ns — and  they  were  Installed 
since  World  War  n.  This  development  has 
made  the  Lubbock  area  an  oasis  in  the  midst 
of  the  drought  region.  It  is  an  Impressive 
demonstration  of  agricultural  progress,  even 
though  here  also  you  face  the  problem  of 
water.  You  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  underground  water  supply,  especially 
since  pumping  has  been  so  heavy  In  the  past 
few  years. 

But  Just  as  the  Texans  of  old,  whether 
cattlexnen  or  crc^-graalng  farmers,  went 
ahead  with  the  grim  resolution  to  solve  their 
problems,  so  you  today  are  going  ahead  srlth 
an  equaUy  soUd  determination  to  solve  your 
problems. 

As  we  contemplate  Lubbock  today — the 
hub  city  of  the  high  plains  of  Texas  and 
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fh«  center  of  thla  rich  cotton-prodticlngf 
Area — It  U  hard  to  believe  that  the  first  cot- 
ton crop  In  this  county  was  grown  In  1900. 
The  story  Is.  I  am  told,  that  neighboring 
cowboys  forced  that  first  cotton-growing 
farmer  to  plow  It  up. 

Here  on  the  plains,  a  half  century  later, 
eotton  la  produced  as  efficiently  as  anywhere 
In  the  world.  You  have  the  best  equipped 
gins  and  the  most  modem  cottonseed  proc» 
easing  facilities. 

Still,  with  all  these  advantages,  you  need 
further  answers  to  many  problems.  You 
need  a  variety  of  cotton  which  will  produce 
a  longer  staple  and  higher  yields  and  at  the 
same  time  fit  the  climatic  conditions.  If 
research  can  point  the  way  to  a  better  qual- 
ity of  cotton,  you  can  broaden  your  market 
and  Improve  your  Income. 

But  with  the  type  of  cotton  you  currently 
produce,  you  are  particularly  Interested  in 
foreign  markets. 

You  are  keenly  aware  that  the  most  se- 
rious problem  currently  facing  the  entire 
cotton  Industry  Is  the  sharp  drop  In  exports. 

ICay  I  take  a  moment  to  discuss  the  back- 
gro\ind  of  the  export  situation.  In  recent 
years  production  has  been  geared  to  sxipply 
our  domestic  requirements  of  about  9  to  9^4 
million  bales  and  to  leave  us  some  5>4  mil- 
lion bales  or  more  for  export.  Exports  this 
season,  however,  will  probably  be  around  3 
million  bales.  Why  have  our  exports  fallen 
•o  far? 

It  Is  because  we  are  faced  with  an  abim- 
dance  of  foreign  cotton,  such  as  we  knew  In 
the  late  1930's.  and  it  Is  being  offered  at 
prices  that  will  get  much  of  the  business. 
These  prices  are  generally  less  than  our  90 
percent  support  price.  We  are  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  world's  residual  supplier. 

How  did  this  big  foreign  supply  situation 
come  about?  When  the  United  States  16- 
milUon-bale  crop  of  1949  resulted  In  a  carry- 
over of  nearly  7  million  bales,  it  was  feared 
that  we  nxlght  have  too  much  cotton.  In 
1050,  under  marketing  controls,  United 
States  planted  acreage  decreased  more  than 
a  third  and  production  fell  to  about  10  mil- 
lion bales. 

Then  with  the  fighting  in  Korea  and  a 
■harp  Increase  in  domestic  demand  It  was 
discovered  that  we  might  not  have  enough 
cotton.  For  the  first  time  In  86  years,  the 
Federal  Oovtfnment  put  restrictions  on  our 
cotton  exports.  This,  of  course,  made  cot- 
ton scarce  outside  the  United  States.  For- 
eign cottons  sold  In  many  cases  at  80  cents 
and  even  a  dollar  a  pound.  Foreign  cotton 
growers  responded  Just  as  would  be  expected; 
they  rushed  in  the  next  year  to  plant  more 
cotton.  Now  we  have  world  production  ex- 
ceeding consimiptlon. 

These  are  the  simple,  non-partisan  facts 
about  how  the  present  situation  developed. 

The  Department  of  course  la  not  accept- 
ing, and  It  will  not  accept,  the  present  situa- 
tion on  cotton  exports  as  s<Hnething  that 
cannot  be  Improved. 

The  S3  cotton  leaders  who  met  with  us  in 
Washington  in  February  centered  much  of 
their  discussion  on  how  to  stlmiilate  exports 
dxirlng  the  Immediate  months  ahead  and  re- 
gain markets  that  have  been  lost.  They  set 
up  a  smaller  advisory  committee  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  cotton  export  situa- 
tion. 

We  have  sent  a  marketing  specialist  to  the 
Far  East,  who  is  devoting  his  entire  efforts 
to  looking  into  the  decline  in  United  States 
cotton  exports  to  the  orient  countries  and 
to  studying  ways  to  Increase  exports.  A 
■imllar  sxirvey  Is  being  conducted  In  Europe. 

As  another  aid  to  increasing  farm  markets 
abroad  we  have  endorsed  legislation  author- 
izing Federal  insurance  against  certain  ab- 
normal risks  on  United  States  products 
stored  overseas. 

None  of  these  actions  is  spectacular.  But 
they  are  all  part  of  a  realistic  program  of 
steady,  continuous  push  toward  a  larger 
world  market  for  our  agriculture.  We  hope 
that  the  steady  push  exerted  by  these  and 
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other  programs  now  being  developed  will 
increase  oui  agricultural  exports  in  the  short 
run;  that  is,  this  year  and  next.  We  recog- 
nise however,  that  in  the  long  run,  farm 
exp(  rts  are  influenced  heavily  by  the  Nation's 
over  111  foreign  trade  policy. 

Ftr  this  reason,  we  recently  asked  some 
outs  ;anding  leaders  In  American  agriculture 
to  si  iidy  this  whole  problem  and  report  their 
sugg  estlons  to  us.  Following  this  report,  the 
Depi  rtment  made  Its  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  as  regards  an  overall  policy  on 
forei  jn  agricultural  trade. 

H(  re  Is  our  basic  thinking  on  the  subject : 

W»  believe  that  agriculture  can  best  gain 
acce  IS  to  world  markets  by  returning  to  nor- 
mal market  development  and  maintenance 
thro  Jgh  private  trade.  But  various  obstacles 
conf  ront  us — quotas,  embargoes,  currency  re- 
strlctlons,  and  exchange  regulations  result- 
ing 1  rom  unbalanced  trade,  low  productivity, 
and  political  considerations.  Moreover,  our 
own  domestic  price-support  programs  have 
had  the  effect  of  consistently  keeping  some 
pric4  s  well  above  world  levels  and  so  hinder- 
ing  sports. 

Wi  muBt  recognize  that  the  easy  export 
perl(d,  based  on  emergency  wartime  and 
poet  var  foreign  requirements,  is  behind  us. 
The  United  States  is  the  wcM-ld's  biggest 
cred  tor  nation  and  our  agricultxiral  trade 
poll<  y  must  ^  developed  In  relation  to  that 
fact,  Trade  Is  a  two-way  street.  We  must 
lmp4irt  if  we  expect  to  export.  Our  policies 
mus ;  be  based  on  the  public  Interest  rather 
thar  primarily  on  protecting  Individual  coin- 
mod  ties  or  services. 

Fcr  these  reasons,  we  strongly  supported 
the  President's  proposal  that  a  bipartisan 
commission  be  created  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  on  world  trade  by  early 
1954  We  have  also  urged  the  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
as  n  commended  by  President  Elsenhower. 

W  i  can  hope  to  expand  exports  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  enlightenment,  with  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  market  opport\uiitles 
and  developments  affecting  trade.  We 
recoi  :nized  this  basic  fact  in  creating  the 
Depi  rtment's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
It  is  the  task  of  this  agency  to  keep  Ameri- 
can agriculture  currently  Informed  on  all 
imp<irtant  world  developments  affecting  it. 

I  nentioned  a  moment  ago  that  certain 
domestic  farm  programs  are  not  geared  to 
the  Expansion  of  foreign  trade.  When  do- 
mesl  ic  farm  prices  are  supported  at  noncom- 
petlllve  levels  above  world  prices,  the  sup- 
port i  act  like  a  magnet,  drawing  excessive 
lmp<irts  to  our  shores  where  they  conflict 
with  our  own  domestic  price-support  pro- 
gran  s.  The  alternative  Is  to  keep  them  out 
by  a  tariff  wall;  but  this  in  txim  causes  other 
nations  to  throw  up  tariff  walls  against  our 
products.  To  provide  an  effective  meeha- 
nlsn  for  dealing  with  the  problem,  we  rec- 
omn  ended  to  Congress  the  use  of  section  23 
of  tlie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which 
Is  pi^ferable  by  far  to  the  arbitrary  section 
104  iDf  the  Defense  Production  Act.  This 
chaise  has  been  accepted  by  the  House  and 
wiu.jl  believe,  be  favorably  regarded  by  the 
Senajte. 

I  inow  that  foreign  trade  bulks  large  In 
your  thinking.  We  will  welcome  your  sug- 
gestions, and  yoiir  criticism  also,  concerning 
the  programs  and  policies  that  are  being 
deve  oped.  American  agrlciilture  has  an 
1mm  insely  Important  stake  in  world  trade. 
We  tre  actively  seeking  the  ideas  of  the  en- 
tire   igric\iltural  industry. 

Sli  ice  Lubbock  Is  a  great  cottonseed  center 
man: '  of  you  are  well  aware  that  production 
of  e<  Ible  fats  and  oils  has  increased  about 
26  pc  rcent  In  the  past  15  years.  Most  of  this 
increue  has  been  soybean  oil  and  lard  but 
output  of  cottonseed  oil  in  recent  yean  also 
has  leen  greater. 

To  ;al  domestic  consumption  during  the 
past  2  decades  has  increased  less  than  10 
perccDt.    The  entire  gain  has  been  due  to 


a  bigger  population:  consumption  per  capita 
Is  actually  lower  today  than  In  prewar. 

The  result  is  that  large  quantities  of  food 
fats  have  been  available  for  export,  and 
prices  of  these  items  have  remained  cloeer 
to  prewar  levels  than  moat  farm  and  indus- 
trial products. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  a  major 
exporter  of  lard,  but  prior  to  the  compara- 
tively recent  expansion  in  output  of  soy- 
bean oil.  thla  country  imported  substantial 
quantities  of  vegetable  oils.  Thus  in  the 
period  1949-62  we  had  a  net  exp6rt  of  IVi 
billion  pounds  of  food  fats  per  year  compared 
with  an  average  net  Import  of  193  million 
pounds  per  year  from  1937  through  1941. 

The  major  exports  are  lard,  soybeans,  and 
soybean  oil.  Exports  of  cottonseed  oil  aver- 
age only  about  100  million  pounds  per  year. 

Although  other  coimtries  will  probably 
continue  to  require  substantial  quantities 
of  fats  and  oils  from  the  United  States  for 
many  years  to  come,  foreign  production  has 
been  rising  and  price  competition  will  likely 
become  more  Important  in  the  futiu'e. 

Now  how  does  thU  overall  faU  and  oils 
situation  affect  5rour  interest  in  cottonseed? 
Since  about  half  of  the  value  of  the  seed 
Is  represented  by  the  oU.  it  expUins  in  part 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  cotton* 
seed  price-support  programs.  Although  cot- 
tonseed represents  about  12  to  15  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  total  cotton  crop,  the  seed 
Is  only  a  byproduct.  As  you  well  know,  farm- 
ers harvest  at  the  time  to  get  the  best  llnter 
yield  and  quality  without  regard  to  the  con* 
dltlon  of  the  seed. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  cottonseed  pra* 
sents  such  difficult  price-support  problems. 
In  much  of  the  Cotton  Belt  cottonseed  will 
not  store  because  of  high  moisture  content. 
So  the  seed  usually  is  croished  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  with  virtually  none  carried  over 
from  year  to  year.  In  many  areas,  conse- 
quently, direct  support  of  the  seed  through 
loans  Is  not  practical.  The  most  generally 
accepted  method  of  support  Is  to  buy  tha 
products.  This  brings  handlers  and  proc- 
essors into  the  program.  The  Oovemment 
injects  Itself  In  the  costs  to  glnners  and 
processors  of  handling  and  cnishlng  the  seed. 

Further,  the  Government  has  to  engage  in 
predicting — predicting  market  prices  for  the 
principal  products  of  cottonseed  for  the  com- 
ing season — because  each  product  is  sold  in  a 
highly  competitive   market. 

Recent  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  soy- 
bean oil  through  research,  and  the  large  ac- 
cumulation of  cottonseed  oil  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. have  resulted  In  the  substitution  of 
soybean  oil  for  cottonseed  oil  in  many  prod- 
ucts. This  may  mean  the  permanent  kw> 
of  the  premium  which  cottonseed  oil  baa 
enjoyed  over  soybean  oil.  In  the  past,  thla 
premium  has  added  as  much  as  $3  to  $6  a  tea 
in  the  value  of  cottonseed  to  farmers. 

Similarly,  the  Oovemment's  accumulation 
of  cottonseed  meal  led  many  users  of  pro- 
tein meals  to  turn  to  aoybaan  meal  and 
other  protein  feeds. 

The  story  on  linters  la  even  worse.  Ex- 
pansion of  woodpulp  production,  brought  on 
by  improved  technology,  by  the  highly 
fluctuating  price  of  cotton  linters  and  by 
Government  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of 
linters,  has  resulted  in  a  permanent  loss  in 
outlets  for  linters  except  at  extremely  low 
prices. 

What  caused  cottonseed  products  to  be 
suddenly  priced  out  of  the  market? 

In  1961  and  1952.  cottonseed  and  soybeans 
were  both  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
Adjustments  have  taken  place  in  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  prod- 
ucts. The  result  was  that  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  soybeans  went  into  the  loan.  Tha 
Oovemment  took  over  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  entire  crop.  But  we  have  ended  up 
with  an  Inventory  of  cottonseed  products 
amounting  to  almost  half  of  the  entire  1962 
crop.  The  CCC  investment  in  cottonseed 
products  totals  almost  one  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 
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It  to  tmpoMlble  to  etttmate  the  lanes  that 
will  be  locurrad;  but  I  have  seen  estimates 
that  range  from  ^6  mllUon  up  to  $75  mil- 
lion. Carrying  charges  on  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts will  amoiwt  to  $12  million  per  year. 

Even  though  cottonseed  represents  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  Income  from  cotton,  how 
long  can  this  condition  continue  before  tha 
whole  cotton  support  program^ — in  fact,  all 
Government  programs — suffer? 

X  know  you  have  heard  much  about  the 
butter-buying  program  and  tlie  230  million 
pounds  of  butter  owned  by  the  CCC.  Do 
you  know  that  we  own  enough  conttonseed 
oil  to  manufacture  well  over  1  billion  pounds 
of  margarine?  We  have  enough  oil  to  make 
five  times  as  much  margarine  as  wa  have 
butter. 

lan't  it  Ironical  that  the  cottonseed  in- 
dustry, which  fought  so  hard  for  the  expan- 
sion of  markets  for  vegetable  oils,  should 
find  Intself  priced  out  of  these  markets  by  a 
Government  program? 

Of  the  1.200,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal 
acquired,  we  still  have  on  hand  about  one- 
half  million  tons.  Deterioration  and  spoil- 
age in  some  areas  may  result  in  heavy 
loeaes  before  the  remainder  is  disposed  of. 
The  meaning  of  all  this  Is  painfully  clear. 
Obviously  90  percent  of  i>arlty  for  cotton- 
seed achieved  by  purchases  from  farmers  la 
relatively  higher  than  90  percent  for  soy- 
beans supported  through  loana. 

These  were  the  hard,  cold  facts  which  con- 
fronted me  when  I  had  to  decide  on  the 
cottonseed  price-support  program  fcr  1953. 
There  was  no  choice  but  to  lower  the  support 
level  for  cottonseed,  no  choice  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government,  no  choice 
from  the  stan<^point  of  the  farmers,  and  no 
choice  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cotton- 
seed industry  as  a  whole. 

In  faimesB  to  the  farmer,  we  could  not 
continue  to  bar  cottonseed  products  from 
their  normal  outlets  and  encourage,  or  even 
force,  competing  products  to  move  in.  We 
are  supporting  the  1953  crop  of  cottonseed, 
therefore,  at  a  level  which  wiU  place  cot- 
tonseed products  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
other  oilseed  products.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  cottonseed  industry  make  a  comeback. 
We  believe  the  announced  purchased  price  of 
$50.60  a  ton  guaranteed  farmers,  which  re- 
flecU  76  percent  of  parity,  represents  a  rea- 
sonably comparable  price  between  soybeans 
and  cottonseed  under  existing  market  con- 
ditions. 

Moreover,  there  will  be  no  domestic  sales 
of  cottonseed  oil  and  linters  now  in  OCC 
stocks  at  prices  which  will  interfere  with  the 
orderly  marketing  of  products  from  the  1963 
cottonseed  crop. 

We  do  not  look  upon  this  as  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  perplexing  problem  posed  by 
oil  seeds.  Nor  should  cottonseed  be  con- 
sidered as  repreeentative  of  other  crops  and 
future  action  with  regard  to  them.  Cot- 
ton fanners  and  the  cottonseed  Industry, 
working  with  the  soybean  Industry  and  pos- 
sibly with  other  oilseed  groups,  must  de- 
Tel<^  a  plan  which  can  continue  from  year 
to  year. 

We  seek  your  advice:  we  invite  yoxir  criti- 
cism. 

Both  as  a  farmer  and  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  Intensely  sympathetic  with 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  Texas  and  the 
entire  country  in  the  difficulties  many  at  you 
are  facing. 

I  have  already  told  you  what  we  are  doing 
to  work  out  a  program  of  aid  to  livestock 
producers  and  farmers  who  are  In  distress 
because  of  the  drought.  We  will  have  an 
effective  program  in  operation  very  soon  to 
alleviate  distress. 

We  are  concerned  also  over  the  dlfflcttltlea 
wheat  farmers  u<e  facing.  One  month  ago, 
we  announced  a  resale  program  available  In 
8  States  for  1052-crop  wheat.  Just  last  week 
we  announced  a  special  distress  wheat  loan 
program.  Limited  price-support  loans  for  a 
90-day  period  will  be  made  to  wheat  farmers 
in  designated  areas  in  5  States  where  regular 


storage  factlltlea  are  not  available  and  whara 
It  is  feasible  to  store  wheat  on  the  ground  in 
temporary  structures  during  the  cummer 
months. 

We  are  particularly  dlstiubed  by  the  level 
of  farm  Income  and  the  low  iH-lces  of  many 
important  agricultural  commodities. 

The  buying  power  oi  farm  operators'  net 
income  for  the  past  4  years  has  averaged 
about  10  percent  lower  than  for  any  year 
from   1942  to   1948,   inclusive. 

Last  year  it  was  22  percent  lower  than  In 
1947. 

The  farmer  Is  being  squeezed  between  low 
farm   prices   and   high,  rigid   farm  costs. 

It  Is  not  fair  to  farmers — and  It  is  bad  for 
the  Nation — when  farm  prices  and  income 
drop  so  far  as  they  have  in  the  past  2  years 
while  costs  of  the  things  farmers  must  buy 
remain  stable  and  some  even  reach  new 
helghU. 

It  is  imfalr  to  farmers — and  It  is  not  good 
for  the  Nation — when  supply  and  demand 
get  so  far  out  of  balance  that  distress  sell- 
ing of  farm  commodities  becomes  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  in  nxany  areas. 
I  give  you  this  asstn-ance:  To  cope  with 
this  situation  I  will  carry  out  every  pledge 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  made  to  the 
American  farmer  last  fall — Including  the 
price -support  pledge,  and  don't  let  anyone 
tell  you  differently. 

In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  last  October  the  Pres- 
ident said:  "I  stand  behind  the  price -support 
laws  now  on  the  books.  This  includes  the 
amendment  to  the  basic  Farm  Act.  approved 
by  both  parties  In  Congress,  to  continue 
through  1954  the  price  supports  on  basic 
conunodlties  at  90  percent  of  parity." 

There  will  be  no  turning  back — ^no  shirk- 
ing of  responsibility — no  halfhearted  or 
ineffective  carrying  out  of  this  duty. 

I  shall  use  all  the  power  inherent  in  my 
position  as  Secretary  to  help  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  this  co\intry  get  decent  and  fair  re- 
turn for  their  Investment,  their  enterprise, 
and  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

We  are  for  parity  in  every  sense — parity  of 
price  and  income — parity  of  education  and 
opportimity — parity  of  research  and  tech- 
nology. 

We  shall  make  the  programs  we  have  work 
as  well  as  possible.  We  shall  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  Improve  those  programs.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  give  up  any  program  that 
benefits  farmers— even  though  it  may  not  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  present  situation — 
until  we  have  something  better  to  put  in 
its  place. 

This  Is  In  line  with  another  pledge  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  last  fall.  In  Worces- 
ter, Blass.,  he  said:  "I  believe  that  without 
a  healthy,  prosperous  agriculture  we  cannot 
have  a  healthy,  prosperous  America.  The 
farmers  of  this  country  are  engaged  in  a 
hasardous  activity  subject  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  weather  and  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  business.  To  reduce  these  hazards, 
we  have  worked  out  a  bipartisan  farm  pro- 
gram to  help  stabilize  agrlcult\ire.  We  must 
continue  to  improve  this  program,  to  de- 
velop ways  and  means  that  insure  to  the 
farmer  his  full,  fair  share  of  the  national 
income.  We  must  do  this  by  methods  that 
do  not  chain  him  to  Washington,  but  leave 
him  on  his  soil  the  free  man  he  wants  to  be." 
The  people  of  this  Nation  developed  farm 
programs  to  help  the  national  economy  pull 
out  of  depression.  They  developed  amend- 
ments to  those  programs  to  help  the  na- 
tional economy  win  a  war.  Now  we  must 
give  our  sober  attention  to  the  task  of  de- 
veloping further  improvements  to  our  pro- 
grams that  will  enable  farmers  to  achieve 
stability,  prosperity,  and  parity  of  living  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  national 
economy. 

We  are  seeking  guidance  and  suggestions 
from  all  possible  sources.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  dictate  to  anyone;  but  we  have  an 
urgent  wish  to  help  in  any  way  within  our 
power.  We  have  asked  the  farm  organlza- 
tiona,  the  advisory  committees,  the  colleges 


and  universities,  the  expenment  stations. 
private  research  agencies,  committees  within 
the  Department,  and  individual  farmers  and 
consumers  to  tell  us  wliat  they  want  and 
need  in  farm  programs.  The  Agricultural 
Committees  of  Congress  are  also  giving  care- 
ful study  to  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
We  are  working  closely  with  the  Congress. 

We  must  all  think  constructively  about 
these  matters.  We  must  lay  aside  partisan- 
ship and  misunderstanding.  We  must  at- 
tack these  problems  with  mutual  good  will 
and  American  determination.  The  sign  on 
the  door  of  opportunity  reads.  "Forward 
united."  We  must  push  on  to  develop  tha 
programs  our  Nation  needs. 

l^t  us  then  work  together  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  America  to  make  our  agriculture  even 
stronger.  Let  us  in  this  choice  land  have 
the  faith  never  to  betray  our  God -given, 
American  ideals.  Let  us  have  the  coura'^e 
tliat  has  always  characterized  the  people 
of  Texas  to  stand  for  principle.  Let  us  liave 
the  vision  to  guard  our  precious  freedom 
against  all  dangers,  at  home  or  abroad.  Let 
us  have  the  wisdom  to  know  that  oppor- 
tunity is  not  fotmd,  but  made. 

Let  us  live  and  work,  above  all,  so  as 
always  to  merit  and  enjoy  the  blessiiigs  of  a 
kind  providence. 


A  Broad  Realistic  Aaalysis  of  AcacUmic 
rreedon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVB 

Tuesdag,  May  S.  i9S3 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include  in  my 
remarks  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  American  School  Board 
Journal  for  July  1953.  It  was  written 
by  the  guest  editor,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitz- 
patrick,  who  has  a  broadly  based  teach- 
ing experience  in  all  levels  of  education. 
This  analysis  of  the  problem  should  con- 
tribute greatly  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  a  major  issue  now  very  much  confused 
in  the  public  mind  and  even  among  the 
educators  themselves. 
The  editorial  follows: 

School  Boards  and  AcAoncac  FaxnKiic 
(By  Edward  A.  Fitrpatrlck.  guest  editor) 

The  notion  that  enters  most  often  into  the 
contemporary  discussion  of  education,  par- 
ticularly when  criticism  and  Investigation  of 
education  are  Involved,  is  freedom  of  teach- 
ing or,  as  It  is  most  often  called,  academlo 
freedom.  The  discussion  assumes  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  idea,  particularly  on 
the  university  level,  but  it  Is  more  or  less 
implied  in  the  discussion  of  all  levels.  On 
the  university  level,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  the  teacher 
must  be  free  to  follow  the  truth  wherever 
It  leads.  He  must  be  free  to  challenge  what- 
ever has  been  accepted.  In  his  classroom  he 
must  be  free  to  state  his  conclusions,  give 
their  basis,  and  leave  his  students  free  to 
accept  or  reject,  according  to  their  lights. 
There  is  little  difficulty  or  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  this  level,  particularly  as  understood 
in  the  universities,  but  the  problem  has  had 
not  too  careful  discussion  on  other  levels, 
particularly  on  tiie  level  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  with  which  school  boards 
are  more  intimately  concerned. 

PaOrESSIONAL  COMFXTKVCS  A  BASIB  OF  ACAlwmO 
VRKKDOIC 

The  elafm  for  academic  ficedom  for  tha 

teacher  has  as  its  foiuxlation  scholarly  com- 
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pettmce.  and  thlt  fr««!om  la  limited  to  the 
area  of  tnia  competence.  However,  If  all 
univeraity  teachers  were  really  competent, 
there  wovUd  be  hardly  any  lasue  of  academic 
freedom.  If  they  were  weU  grounded  In 
their  lubject,  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  scholarship.  Including  the  verlflcatlon  of 
them,  presented  each  point  for  whatever  It 
was  worth.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how,  In  a 
free  society,  any  problem  could  arise,  how- 
ever heterodox  the  conclusion. 

rout  srroATiONS  or  tnnvBBsrrr  tsacbsbs 
The  problem  of  academic  freedom  might 
possibly  arise  In  four  situations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  teacher.  They  are:  (1)  What  he 
says  in  the  field  of  his  competence  In  the 
classroom,  or  (2)  outside  his  classroom,  or 
(8)  what  he  says  in  another  field  of  knowl- 
edge Inside  the  classroom,  or  (4)  in  pubUc. 
In  cases  3  and  4  he  has  only  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  any  other  citizen,  so  likewise 
In  case  2.  It  is  in  case  1  that  the  privUege 
of  academic  freedom  is  truly  his. 
ACASsanc  tukedom  issintial  roa  ADVAi»CM«irr 

or  KKOWLKDGS 

In  the  highest  level  of  education.  Includ- 
ing research  and  instruction,  the  high  privi- 
lege of  academic  freedom  must  be  protected 
and  guaranteed  to  the  competent.  It  Is  In- 
ter«»ting  to  note  In  this  connection  that  in 
the  famous  opinion  In  the  Struik  case,  the 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  pointed  out  that  the  Communist 
teacher  was  not  competent  because  he  waa 
not  free.     He  said: 

•TTie  institute  also  wishes  to  make  It  clear 
that  it  believes  that  the  teacher,  as  a  teacher, 
must  be  free  of  doctrinaire  control  originat- 
ing outside  of  his  own  mind.  He  must  be 
free  to  be  critical  and  objective  in  his  own 
way,  and  above  all  he  must  work  in  the  cletur 
daylight  without  hidden  allegiances  or  obli- 
gations which  require  him  to  distort  his  re- 
search or  teaching  In  accord  with  dictates 
from  without.  If  a  teacher  were  found  to 
be  subject  to  improper  outside  control  in 
his  teaching,  the  institute  would  regard  him 
•8  incompetent." 

Tlie  American  Association  of  Universities 
In  its  statement  stays  that  the  professor  owes 
his  colleagues  In  the  university  "complete 
candor  and  perfect  Integrity,  precluding  any 
kind  of  clandestine  and  conspiratorial  ac- 
tivities, and  to  the  public,  equal  candor. 
Failure  to  meet  his  public  responsibility 
in  this  regard  raises  a  question  about  his 
fitness,  and  lays  upon  the  university  an 
obligation  to  reexamine  his  qualification  for 
membership  in  its  society." 

TXACHxas   nr    Lowxa   schools    itdbt   aa 

BDXTCATB)    PXaSONS 

The  ordinary  college  and  high  school 
teacher  is  not,  in  any  strict  sense,  in  most 
cases,  competent  as  is  the  vmiversity  teacher 
who  Is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  In  a  limited  field.  Nor  does 
the  ordinary  teacher  have  to  be.  Appre- 
ciation of  research,  some  understanding  of 
Its  methods,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  major 
results  should  be  a  part  of  the  college  and 
high  school  teacher's  equipment,  but  not 
the  highly  specialized  knowledge  of  the  re- 
searcher. A  more  important  qualification 
for  the  high  school  and  college  teacher  is 
a  broadly  based  liberal  tx  general  educa- 
tion. The  function  of  the  college  and  high 
school  teacher  so  far  as  knowledge  Is  con- 
cerned Is  its  distribution.  This  will  ordi- 
narily be  knowledge  that  has  been  estab- 
lished and  verified. 

0ISC088I0M  or  coNTaovcasiAz.  lasTTXS  nr 

SCHOOLS 

For  these  teachers  the  problem  is  not  In 
the  vmiversity  sense  a  problem  of  academic 
freedom;  it  is  a  problem  of  fair  play  and 
objective  presentation,  of  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  knowledge.  It  arises,  if  at  all,  most 
sharply  in  the  areas  of  public  controversy. 
In  the  16th  century  It  was  largely  in  the  area 


of  n  Iglon,  which  continues  to  this  day.  In 
the  1  tth  century  it  was  the  natural  sciences; 
in  th  B  20th  century  It  U  the  socUl  sciences. 
Whal  Is  Involved  today  is  not  so  much  a 
theoiy  of  knowledge  as  a  theory  of  social 
actio  1,  or  a  social-action  program. 

BXr  IXSSION  AHO  TH«  IDTJCAIIONAL  FTnU>08« 

ThB  history  of  freedom  of  teaching  in 
Ameilcan  schools,  according  to  Howard  K. 
Beal< ,  reveals  efforts  at  repression  in  various 
form  I  and  in  different  environments.  At 
tlmeii  it  assumes  sectional  guises  or  wears  a 
social,  moral,  or  economic  garb.  The  great 
thlni :  to  remember  in  the  contemporary  slt- 
uatl<  n  is  that  social  change  as  well  as  social 
stabi  lity  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  persons 
the  ^lucatlonal  system  is  producing,  their 
conception  of  human  life  and  of  the  human 
beini ;.  of  the  social  process  as  making  a  bet- 
ter t  iiman  being,  and  their  capacity  to  think 
clear  ty,  to  see  life  steadily,  and  to  see  It 
whole  and  even  sub  specie  aetemitatis.  In 
shor  ,  the  main  problem  of  the  school  is  the 
f altl  fulness  of  the  school  to  a  worthy  edu- 
catic  nal  pvirpose  in  a  dynamic,  technological, 
demi  Kiratic,  but  always  human  civilization. 
T191EE  RESPONsiBn.rriES  or  school  boards 

are  three  responsibilities  in  the  field 

elementary  and  secondary  teaching  which 

boards  must  keep  in  mind.    They  are: 

The  purpose  of  education  on  the  ele- 

and    secondary    school    level;     (2) 

agency  for  the  society  which  supports 

schools;  and  (3)   their  position  in  loco 

for  IndlTldiial.  children. 

KKSPONSirnJTT     AND    CAPACITT    OK 

STUDENTS 
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Introductory  word  may  be  said  before 
dlsc^ing  these  points.  As  children  grow 
,  and  we  trust  in  wisdom,  they  be- 
as  students,  more  able  to  assume  the 
respbnsiblllty  of  their  own  education.  This 
pi  rtlcularly  so  in  the  university,  and  it  is 
so  legally,  for  they  are  as  a  rule  over  21 
of  age.  If  we  accept,  as  we  do.  the 
that  the  process  of  education  Itself 
nfecessarlly  one  of  self-education,  then  a 
uniierslty  student  Is  in  quite  a  different 
statiis  from  that  In  which  the  more  imma- 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pupil 
In  other  words,  the  university  stu- 
has,  in  himself,  resources  that  will  pro- 
hlni  from  the  vagaries  and  Idiosyn- 
of  Incompetents  or  propagandists  who 
strangely  enough  find  their  way.  not  only 
our  lower  schools,  but  Into  the  very 
highest. 

nx   AIM   IS    EDUCATION    NOT   SCBOLASSHir 

Now  to  our  first  point:  the  function  of 
edU(ation  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schcol  level  is  In  terms  of  the  formation  of 
hun  an  beings  rather  than  mere  knowledge. 
Scholarship  is,  as  Thorstein  Veblen  said,  in 
a  lover  category  than  the  general  education 
for  ( Itlzenshlp  and  practical  affairs.    He  says: 

"I  Kjubtless  the  larger  and  more  serious  re- 
spoisibillty  in  the  educational  system  be- 
long B  not  to  the  university  but  to  the  lower 
and  professional  schools.  Citizenship  is  a 
larger  and  more  substantial  category  than 
schclarshlp;  and  the  f\irtherance  of  civilized 
life  s  a  larger  and  more  serious  Interest  than 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  idle 
sake.  But  the  proportions  which  the  quest 
of  ]  knowledge  is  latterly  assuming  in  the 
scheme  of  civilized  life  require  that  the  es- 
tabl  fbments  to  which  the  interest  la  com- 
mitt  Hi  should  not  be  charged  with  extraneous 
matiers  that  are  themselves  ot  such  grave 
as  this  training  for  citizenship 
practical  affairs.  These  are  too  serious 
of  duties  to  be  taken  care  of  as  a 
issue,  by  a  seminary  of  learning,  the 
meiiAbers  of  whose  faculty.  If  they  are  fit  for 
the!  ■  own  special  work,  are  not  men  of  affairs 
or  aflepts  in  worldly  wisdom."* 


TBS  SCHOOL  BOASO'S  KBSPONSIBZLITT  TO  aOCISTT 

Our  second  point  Is  the  relation  of  the 
school  board  to  the  society  which  elected 
it,  whom  it  represents,  and  for  whom  it  acts. 
Obvioxisly  a  school  board  must  operate  with- 
in the  framework  of  what  we.  in  the  United 
States,  call,  without  too  clear  specification 
of  what  we  mean,  the  American  way  of  life, 
though,  of  course,  we  recognize  wide  devia- 
tion from  it.  The  school  board  more  specifi- 
cally acts  for  the  respective  community  It 
represents  within  the  general  framework  of 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Obviously,  too,  the 
creation  of  such  a  board  with  such  respon- 
sibility was  not  intended  to  destroy  Its  cre- 
ator. The  educational  program  for  which 
the  school  ^oard  is  finally  responsible  must 
help  achieve  the  community  piupoees  with- 
in the  fras^ework  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

TBI  SCHOOL  aOAaOS  IN  LOCO  PAaSNTa  ^ 

But  there  is  still  a  third  responsibility  of 
the  school  board:  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  board  to  the  Individual  parent. 
The  teacher,  the  superintendent,  and  the 
school  board  act  in  loco  parentis,  that  la, 
in  the  place  of,  and  for  the  parents.  This, 
in  a  minimum  way,  means  that  nothing 
harmful  or  injurlotis  to  the  child  shall  oc- 
cur in  the  school.  On  the  positive  side  It 
means  that  the  laws  of  the  State  regarding 
the  curriculum  and  other  things  shall  be 
faithfully  carried  out.  and  the  customs  of 
the  community  shall  be  respected  and  the 
personality  and  welfare  of  the  child  pro- 
moted. The  opportunity  and  privilege  of 
education  in  the  community  shall  be  fully 
available  to  all  children.  The  parent  nat- 
urally shall  be  free  to  protest  any  action  he 
or  she  regards  as  harmful  or  unwise. 

THE  ISSUES   NEED  TO  BE  DISCUSSED 

Naturally  there  is  no  finality  about  the 
present  dlscxisslon.  but  it  attempU  to  raise 
Issues  and  to  point  out  applications  which 
practically  all  of  our  contemporary  discus- 
sion overlooks.  We  are  too  glib  with  the 
vocabulary  of  higher  education  and  think 
we  are  talking  about  all  education. 
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*  T  eblen,  Tliorsteln.  The  Higher  Zjearnlng 
In  A  merica,  p.  21. 


Address  of  Hon.  Qiarles  H.  Silver,  Mca- 
ber,  New  York  Cty  Board  of  Educatioa, 
at  ConuneBcemeat  Exercises  of  Uic  Cen- 
tral Hif  h  School  of  Needle  Trades 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  iOEIN 

or  NEW  TOBX 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBB 

Monday,  June  IS.  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  address  given  to  the  gradua- 
ting class  of  the  Central  High  School  of 
Needle  Trades  in  New  York  City  by  the 
Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver. 

Mr.  Silver,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years  and  whom  I  consider  a  cher- 
ished and  valuable  friend,  has  given  lib- 
erally of  his  time  and  energy  to  further 
the  cause  of  education  among  the  young 
people  of  New  York  City.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  and  can 
speak  most  authoritatively  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  Mr.  Silver  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  of  New 
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York  In  which  eapaclt7  be  has  become 
greatly  endeared  to  the  many  needy  and 
indigent  residents  of  New  York  to  wh(»ii 
he  has  extended  a  helping  hand. 

I  commend  to  you  the  commencement 
address  of  my  good  and  esteemed  friend, 
the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver: 

You  are  being  graduated  this  afternoon 
from  a  school  that  is  a  very  vital  part  of  the 
greatest  public-echoed  system  in  the  world. 
Tou  are  going  forth  not  only  prepared  with 
a  general  education,  but  equipped  with  spe- 
cial training  qualified  to  take  your  place  in 
an  essential  industry — the  apparel  and 
textile  fields. 

What  do  I  mean  by  an  essential  industry? 
In  order  to  sxistaln  life  there  are  three  basic 
factors  without  which  civilization  cannot 
surrlTe — food,  housing,  and  clothing.  The 
food  sustains  our  bodies,  housing  provides 
shelter  from  the  elements,  and  clothing 
covers  us  so  that  human  beings  can  live  In 
all  lands  and  under  varying  circumstances  of 
Climate. 

When  you  entered  the  Central  High  School 
of  Needle  Trades  you  made  an  Important 
decision.  Tou  decided  for  yourselves  that 
you  wanted  to  embark  on  a  career  in  this 
great  Industry,  and  I  think  It  reasonable  to 
assume  that  you  did  so  because  you  had  an 
inner  urge  to  dedicate  your  energies  and 
abilities  to  this  particular  kind  of  work. 
That,  I  want  to  say.  Is  exactly  as  It  should  be. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  at  this  time  that 
it  waa  you  alone  who  took  the  step,  and  that 
you  were  not  ordered  or  urged  to  do  so  by 
any  central  authority  or  dictatorship.  That 
Is  what  we  meant  by  our  American  way  of 
^e.  You  are  not  taught  what  to  say  or 
think  or  how  to  act;  jrou  are  living  in  a 
oountry  where  you  are  free  to  fcHlow  the 
dictates  of  your  conscience  so  long  as  you 
do  not  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 
You  must  always  keep  that  in  mind;  and  if 
anyone  should  try  to  divert  you  with  false 
promises  and  Communist  doctrines  think  of 
this  afternoon  when  you  graduated  from  a 
school  that  is  rooted  in  our  American  ideals 
and  that  has  given  you  every  opportunity  to 
develop  yovir  talents  and  prepare  you  for 
your  careers. 

I  myself  made  an  ImpcMtant  decision  some 
60  years  ago.  I  became  interested  In  the 
textUe  Indxistry  and  I  liked  it  so  well  that  I 
hare  never  left  It  and  I  am  In  It  to  this  very 
day.  It  has  been  part  of  my  very  life,  and 
this  afternoon  when  I  speak  to  you  on  the 
occasion  of  your  graduation  my  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  early  days  of  our  industry.  I 
have  seen  It  grow  from  very  modest  begin- 
nings to  tremendous  proportions.  The  prog- 
ress has  been  steady  and  solid.  The  men 
in  the  textile  IndusUy  whose  own  lives  ran 
parallel  with  the  onward  march  of  the  indus- 
try had  faith  not  only  in  the  work  they  were 
doing  but  In  the  future  of  our  great  country. 
Like  other  great  industrial  projects,  we 
passed  through  heartbreaking  reverses,  but 
we  were  never  discouraged.  Our  aim  was  to 
evolve  a  better  product,  to  provide  the  best 
within  our  power  and  today  the  gianU  in 
the  textile  Industry,  from  both  the  stand- 
point of  organization  and  Individuals,  repre- 
sent the  very  essence  of  skill,  resourceful- 
ness and  ambition,  that  forms  a  part  of  the 
American  pattern  of  living  and  achieving. 

The  apparel  industries  into  which  many 
of  you  are  going  have  passed  through  many 
stages.  The  days  of  sweatshops  are  gone  for- 
ever; in  their  stead  we  have  fine  labor  or- 
ganizations which  have  wcM-ked  in  splendid 
harmony  with  management.  These  labor  or- 
ganizations are  more  than  mere  groups  of 
workers  seeking  to  gain  for  themselves  ad- 
vantages to  which  they  feel  they  are  entitled. 
Their  executives  and  administrators  are  stu- 
dents of  economics  and  general  conditions. 
They  have  opened  cultural  centers;  the 
health  of  their  members  are  matters  of  deep 
concern  to  the  labor  unions  and  they  have 
established  departments  to  aid  their  mem- 


bership to  lead  healthier  lives.  Tou  may  he 
interested  to  know  that  in  one  large  appsrel 
union  in  the  women's  wear,  the  International 
Ladles'  Oarment  Workers  Union,  headed  by 
Ifr.  David  Dubinaky.  approximately  $74 
mUlion  was  contributed  to  the  health  and 
welfare  funds  In  recent  years.  Fifteen  health 
centers  are  now  operated  by  this  union 
throughout  the  country. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  w(nnen*s  apparel 
Industry  emi^oyed  aroimd  300,000  workers 
and  today  there  are  more  than  half  a  mUUon 
workers.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  industry's 
volume  was  Just  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars 
and  today  manufacturers'  sales  are  more  than 
$5  bUllon. 

That  wlU  give  you  graduates  of  the  Central 
High  School  of  Needle  IVades  some  idea  of 
the  vast  ramifications  of  this  industry,  and 
I  could  give  facts  and  figures  without  end  to 
show  how  far  reaching  the  needle  trades  are, 
and  how  they  affect  our  lives  in  this  city 
and  country. 

I  think  that  you  must  experience  great 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  jrou  wUl  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  develop  your 
creative  faculties.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
is  more  satisfjring  mentally  and  splrltuaUy 
than  creative  work.  This  applies  not  only 
to  work  with  your  hands,  but  also  to  ideas, 
to  human  relations,  and  in  fact  to  every 
phase  of  human  endeavor.  For  without  crea- 
tive thinking  and  planning  the  world  wotild 
stand  stm. 

And.  finally,  I  hope  that  in  your  effmts  to 
succeed  in  your  life's  work,  you  wlU  not 
forget  that  you  have  an  obligation  and  duty 
to  be  good  cltleens.  In  the  apparel  industry, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  foster  better  hu> 
man  relations,  to  bring  about  closer  under- 
standing between  management  and  labor 
and  Indeed  between  all  people  of  aU  races 
and  creeds.  It  is  an  industry  which  has  a 
warmth  toward  human  beings  and  it  has 
never  failed  to  Join  in  community  efforts  and^ 
humanitarian  activities. 

President  Elsenhower  said  recently  that  we 
are  living  in  a  t'me  of  peril.  I  don't  think 
that  he  meant  to  spread  fear  or  apprehen- 
sion among  us.  he  merely  warned  us  that 
we  miist  have  a  iinlted  oountry  if  we  are  to 
emerge  from  this  period  of  uncertainty  and 
danger.  As  good  Americans  and  as  believers 
in  the  dignity  of  man,  as  advocates  of  free- 
dom for  the  people,  as  members  of  a  great 
international  alliance  against  tyranny,  we 
shaU  meet  whatever  challenges  confront  us 
with  vigor  and  a  deep  sense  of  Americanism. 

You,  graduates  of  Central  High  School 
of  Needle  Trades,  who  enter  on  a  new  life 
endowed  with  a  dual  education,  who  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  free  country,  represent  the 
hope  of  our  people  for  an  even  great«- 
Democracy.  Congratulations  to  you  and  the 
best  of  luck.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
speak  to  you. 


New  Tear  in  Wasluagton 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiftARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHXo 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKSXNTATTVSS 

Monday,  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  me,  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  July  1.  entitled 
"New  Year  in  Washington": 

New  YkAE  nr  Washington 

Last  night  at  midnight  the  fiscal  year 
1952-63  for  the  United  States  Treasury  passed 


Into  history:  today  we  are  entering  the  year 
1963-54.  a  year  which  could  be  a  critical  one 
in  the  history  of  American  fiscal  policy. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  with  the 
coming  to  office  of  President  Eisenhower,  we 
have  a  leadership  in  Washington  that  re- 
gards the  balancing  of  the  budget  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  convenient  slogan  to 
catch  the  conservative  vote.  Up  to  1930  an 
annually  balanced  budget  was  taken  for 
granted  except  in  time  of  war.  But  since 
that  year  the  country  has  moved  from  one 
state  of  emergency  to  another,  with  many  in 
the  series  genuine,  but  some  largely  synthetic 
in  character.  Over  the  whole  period  1930-53 
we  have  seen  but  one  nominal  surplus  and 
two  real  ones. 

Fiscal  figures  for  the  year  1953-68  are  not 
yet  available,  but  the  Treasury  statement  as 
of  the  close  of  business  June  25  shows  total 
expenditures  ot  S72.557 ,000,000,  against  re- 
ceipts of  S64351.000,000,  or  a  deficit  of  $8,- 
216,000,000.  When  the  1952-53  budget  was 
first  drafted  in  January  of  last  year  the  in- 
dicated deficit  was  $14.4  bUllons.  As  a  re- 
sult ot  the  Introduction  of  the  so-caUed 
"stretch-out"  in  the  defense  program  Presi- 
dent Trtunan  was  able  to  make  a  sweeping 
revision  in  the  figures.  His  estimate  of 
spending  was  reduced  from  S85.4  to  S74.fl,  oc 
by  $1041  billions,  whUe  he  lowered  his  esti- 
mate of  receipts  by  only  $2.3  bUUons.  This 
produced  a  prospective  deficit  of  S5.9  bU- 
llons. Whereas  the  first  estimate  of  the  defi- 
cit had  been  some  $6  billions  too  high,  the 
January  revision  was  overoptlmlstlc  by  more 
than  $2  billions. 

The  1952-53  budget  was.  of  course,  a  Tru- 
man budget  from  beginning  to  end.  This  is 
hardly  less  true,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
budget  for  the  year  which  begins  today. 
While  It  is  true  that  the  incoming  President 
was  free  to  propose  changes  In  the  budget 
prepared  under  his  predecessor,  this  freedom 
was  more  theoretical  than  real.  A  budget 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  policies  for 
which  It  was  designed,  and  It  was  inevitable 
that  a  budget  of  the  dimensions  of  that  of 
1953-54.  calling  for  expenditures  of  $78.6  bu- 
llous, should  cast  a  long  shadow  over  the 
policies,  political  as  well  as  fiscal,  of  the  new 
administration.  In  a  fiscal  sense,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  there  were  two 
shadows.  One  of  these  was  the  $8.9  bllUon 
budget  deficit  that  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration Inherited;  the  other  was  the  huge 
total  of  funds  obligated  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration but  unspent.  These  amotinted 
to  some  $79  bUllons.  or  more  than  the  indi- 
cated 1953-54  spending  total.  Another  way 
of  putting  it  is  that  Federal  agencies  al- 
ready had  nearly  50  percent  of  the  funds  they 
required  in  1953-54  before  the  year  began. 

On  top  of  this,  as  President  Eisenhower 
said  in  his  radio  address  of  May  19,  there 
are  other  basic  complications: 

"When  this  administration  took  oflloe  we 
faced  two  stubborn  financial  facts.  The  first 
fact  was  this:  Under  the  torxntr  adminis- 
tration expenditures  for  the  future  were  so 
scheduled  as  to  reach  their  peak  during 
1954  and  1955.  The  second  fact  was  this: 
These  are  precisely  the  years  when — under 
existing  laws — ^Federal  revenues  from  taxes, 
under  scheduled  reductions,  wlU  fall  sharply 
downward.  •  •  •  If  we  do  nothing  about 
this,  the  results  of  these  facts  could  only  be 
bigger  deficits,  greater  Government  borrow- 
ing, ever-increasing  coet  of  living,  depreci- 
ated savings,  higher  and  higher  cost  of  the 
Nation's  seciu-ity." 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  overnight. 
But  with  an  administration  in  office  that  is 
determined  to  do  so  they  can  be  overcome 
before  too  many  months  have  passed.  In 
his  speech  in  May,  Mr.  Elsenhower  was  able 
to  announce  that  the  prospective  deficit  had 
been  reduced  from  $8.9  billions  to  $3.3  bil- 
lions. But  what  Is  mcov  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  administration  regards  this 
merely  as  part  of  a  continuing  proceas,  and 
in  this  process,  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  let  it  be 
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knmra.  be  does  not  mean  to  regard  obligated 
tunds  as  necessarily  sacrosanct. 

Ttic  question  whether  a  country  can  put 
tts  flnaneca  in  order  Is  not  a  question  of  the 
yf^^  at  its  pcqjulatlon  or  Its  national  incoma 
alone.  It  Is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  question 
of  moral  leadership.  In  that  sense,  despite 
the  (act  that  the  Nation  faces  the  possibUity 
c<  another  deficit  on  this  first  day  of  the  new 
year.  It  may  congratulate  Itself  oo  being  in 
the   strongest    H"ti"^*^'    posltiop   In   many 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEiGHAN 

or  OHIO 
n  TBM  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1953 

liT.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec~ 
oas.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  July  4  issue  of  America, 
national  Catholic  weekly,  entitled  "Leg- 
idation  by  Intimidation": 

LmSLATIOH  BT  IimifflSATIOir 

Senator  Aixxaitozb  Wuxt.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  la  also  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  When  the  lat- 
ter group  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  5,  the  so-called  Brlcker  reso- 
lution (8.  J.  Res.  1)  on  the  treatymaklng 
power.  Senator  Wnxr  Joined  with  three 
Democrats.  Senators  KxrAUvza.  Kn,GO«s.  and 
Bkhnings,  in  a  minority  report. 

The  63  Senators  who  cosponsored  the 
original  resolution  owe  It  to  themselves  and 
to  their  country  to  study  that  report  objec- 
tively. It  points  out,  more  emphatically  than 
we  did  last  week,  that  the  bill  reported  fa- 
vorably is  not  the  one  they  cosponsored  at 
all.  "It  is.  in  fact,  almost  the  same  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  43,  which  was  Introduced 
by  Senat<x'  Watkiks  alone  on  February  16. 
1953."  The  minority  proved  Its  point  by 
comparing  the  wording  of  the  several  texts. 
Section  2  of  the  final  version  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  bad.  in  fact,  become  Identical 
with  the  same  section  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 43:  "A  treaty  shall  become  effective 
as  Internal  law  in  the  United  States  only 
through  legislation  which  would  be  valid  In 
the  absence  of  treaty." 

The  insertion  of  the  "destructive  *whlch 
clause'  "  made  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  "more  extreme  and  more  crip- 
pling." The  minority  noted  that  Senator 
BaiCKn  himself  had  consistently  opposed 
the  provision,  which  would  limit  the  powers 
of  Congress  in  ln>plementlng  treaties  to  its 
non-treaty-making  authority.  This  would 
nuJie  many  international  agreements  im- 
possible, such  as  reciprocal  treaties  relating 
to  the  rights  of  aliens  to  own,  inherit  and 
transfer  property,  and  to  engage  in  trade 
or  business  having  no  interstate  character. 

The  "which  clause"  would  "strip  this  coun- 
try of  part  of  the  normal  attributes  and  nec- 
essary powers  of  sovereign  nations,"  and 
"disable  it  from  dealing  with  other  countries 
on  a  footing  of  equality." 

Just  as  damaging  would  be  the  effect  of 
section  3  giving  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late all  executive  and  other  agreements 
with  any  foreign  power  or  international  or- 
ganization. This  would  destroy  the  balance 
of  power  under  the  Constitution.  It  woiild 
demote  the  President  from  a  responsible 
agent  of  this  Government  in  foreign  affairs 
to  a  mere  figurehead.  In  the  down-to-earth 
fashion  for  which  he  is  becoming  famous. 
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WnjET  thus  described  the  effect  of 
8  in  an  address  at  Beloit.  WU..  on 


the  amendment  the  prc^jwoente  in 
gag  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  hands  behind  his  back,  handcuff  his 
ind  teU  him:   'Tou  shall  not  conduct 
f<^elgn  policy  unless  we  in  Congress  con- 
wlth  you — no  matter  how  secret,  how 
it  may  be  and  even  though  the  Con- 
made   you — basically — re^>oDslble 
policy.'  " 

of  Its  far-reaching  effects  on  the 

power  to  conduct  our  foreign 

the  minority  report  made  the  eml- 

reasonable   suggestion   that   Senate 

ResoluUon  1  be  referred  to  the  Senate 

on  Foreign  Relations  for  thor- 

consideration. 

committee  might  profitably  investl- 
the  plainly  overwrought  campaign  of 
being  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
for  Constitutional  Goverrunent,  men- 
here  last  week.    An  AP  dispatch  from 
..  referring  to  the  censure  of  Senator 
the   week   before    by   the   Wisconsin 
Republican  convention,  reported  that 
of   the   delegates   had   received    tele- 
demanding    the    Senator's    impeach- 
for  opposing  the  Brlcker  amendment, 
to   the   AP,   the    telegrams   were 
'Committee  for  Constitutional  Oov- 
Does  Senator  Bcickxx  approve  of 
oninatory  tactics  in  his  behalf?     Do  the 
of  the  original  Senate  Joint 
1  approve? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OP  OHIO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday,  June  25.  1953 


m|.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  busi- 
ness] enterprises  in  America  have  been 
the  subject  of  as  much  legislative  con- 
cemland  public  interest  as  the  oilmen. 
Ever  7  few  years  there  is  a  flurry  of  ex- 
clteu  lent  somewhere  in  the  country  re- 
latic  { to  the  selling  of  oil  stocks,  and  the 
tradi  ional  jokes  about  bedrooms  papered 
with  worthless  certificates  find  regular 
revival 

Tcday,  taking  a  lesson  in  public  rela- 
tion; from  other  industries,  oilmen  are 
selling  the  Nation  on  the  importance  of 
theii  work  and  the  huge  factors  of  risk 
invo  ved.  In  the  past  year  the  oil  in- 
dust;  y  embaiked  upon  its  greatest  effort 
to  fii  id  new  oil  resources.  For  every  suc- 
cess! iil  oil  well  drilled  8  dry  holes  were 
capped.  Altogether  some  17,000  dry 
holej  were  abandoned  as  the  riggers  hit 
"suit  i^ase  rock"  and  moved  on. 

Ye  t,  despite  this  large  number  of  fail- 
ures, expansion  and  new  finds  enabled 
the  industry  to  provide  more  new  oil  in 
the  I  nlted  States  than  was  actually  used 
durii  ig  the  year.  The  risks  involved  are 
probiibly  greater  in  this  area  of  individ- 
ual enterprise  than  in  any  other.  This 
element  accoiuts  for  the  special  atti- 
tudes developed  toward  such  oil-drilling 
venti  res  by  depletion-tax  privileges.  In 
the  long  battle  upward  toward  ever 
highiir  living  standards  for  Americans, 
"blac  k  gold"  is  still  playing  a  large  part. 


Amahtnuy  of  Chemkal 
Corps,  VmHtd  State*  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  MEW  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVB8 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Ut.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
quietly  and  without  fanfare,  the  Army 
Chemical  Corps  celebrated  its  33d  anni- 
versary as  a  permanent  organization  In 
the  NaUonal  MiliUry  EsUbUshment. 
Today,  after  a  third  of  a  century  of 
progress,  the  Chemical  Corps  could  prove 
to  be  the  balance  of  power  should  we 
become  engaged  in  a  toxicological  war 
with  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Although 
it  is  the  smallest  and  second  youngest  of 
the  Army's  seven  technical  services,  the 
Chemical  Corps  could  overnight  become 
the  most  Important  factor  in  our  na- 
tional defense.  For  as  long  as  wars  are 
fought  chemical  warfare  will  be  an  ever- 
present  threat  Man  has  yet  to  discard 
any  effective  instrument  of  war. 
In  1919  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  wrote: 
Whether  or  not  gas  will  be  employed  in 
future  war  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
the  effect  to  so  deadly  to  the  unprepared 
that  we  can  never  afford  to  neglect  the 
question. 

Today,  desiiite  one  of  the  smallest 
budgets  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  Its  work,  the  Army  Chemical 
Corps  Is  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  statement 

Some  time  ago.  in  a  magazine  article. 
Maj.  Gen.  E.  F.  Bullene.  the  Army's  chief 
chemical  officer,  wrote: 

The  role  of  tbe  Chemical  Ck)rps  in  otur 
national  defense  setup  may  be  likened  to 
the  multiplatoon  system  of  football.  This 
particular  platoon  has  a  special  set  of  plays, 
but  it  is  kept  on  the  bench,  with  only  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  unit  seeing  regular 
action.  Its  full  potentialities  are  kept  secret 
from  the  fans  and  the  opponents  alike.  Sit- 
ting there  on  the  bench.  It  may  become  a 
big  psychological  factor  in  the  minds  of  the 
opponents,  who  have  some  idea  of  the  power- 
ful set  of  plays  it  possesses. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's "special  platoon" — the  Chem- 
ical Corps — in  the  fields  of  chemical, 
biological,  and  radiological  warfare. 

At  the  time  of  its  permanent  forma- 
tion, the  mission  of  the  Chemical  Corps 
dealt  only  with  the  smoke,  incendiary, 
and  gas  aspects  of  chemical  warfare. 
Through  the  years  that  have  followed 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  tbe 
mission — at  one  time  it  even  included  the 
development  of  new  insecticides  and 
rodenticides.  Today,  the  broad  general 
mission  of  the  Chemical  Corps  is  to  study 
and  Investigate  toxicological  warfare — 
biological  warfare  was  added  during 
World  War  n.  and  radiological  warfare 
shortly  after  the  end  of  that  war.  In 
addition,  the  Corps  must  provide  techni- 
cal supervision  of  the  military  training 
in  these  fields;  and  develop,  manufac- 
ture, procure,  and  supply  material  and 
equipment  pertaining  to  these  types  of 
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warfare  except  where  such  actions  are 
specifically  assigned  to  some  other 
agency. 

The  Chemical  Corps'  position  in  the 
development  field  is  unique  in  that  most 
of  its  items  are  for  use  by  aU  depart- 
ments of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Force.  And.  under  the  "all  depart- 
ments" term.  Civil  Defense  must  be  In- 
cluded, for  it  is  in  this  type  of  planning 
that  some  of  the  Corps'  defensive  de- 
velopments are  being  put  to  use.  Because 
of  the  very  nature  of  its  activities,  90 
percent  of  the  items  the  Corps  calls  upon 
civilian  industry  to  manufacture  have 
no  civilian  counterparts. 

While  it  is  true  that  gas  preparedness 
is  a  major  responsibility  of  the  Corps — 
and  the  carrying  out  of  this  responsibil- 
ity undoubtedly  deterred  the  Axis  na- 
tions from  initiating  gas  warfare  in 
World  War  II  for  fear  of  retaliation  far 
worse  than  their  own  efforts  could  ever 
be — it  must  be  recognized  that  "chemi- 
cal warfare"  is  an  elastic  term.  Under 
Its  present-day  aspect  it  stretches  to  in- 
clude many  scientific  developments  and 
applications  that  are  little  known  to  the 
general  public,  since,  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  "chemical  warfare"  suggests  a 
single  thought — war  by  gas. 

Few  people,  even  within  the  military  It- 
self, realize  what  an  important  part  the 
Chemical  Corps'  work  plays  in  present 
combat,  although  its  prime  purpose  for 
existence — toxicological  warfare — is  not 
employed  under  existing  policy  and  con- 
ditions. 

During  World  War  n.  the  65,000  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Corps  did  not  sit 
around  waiting  for  a  gas  war  that  never 
started.  Nor  has  the  personnel  of  the 
Corps  done  that  during  the  Korean  war. 
They  have  been  in  there;  fighting  with 
the  air.  sea.  and  ground  forces  with  a 
wide  variety  of  nontoxic  material  and 
services.  In  this  respect  the  Chemical 
Corps,  although  considered  a  noncombat 
service  so  long  as  toxic  warfare  is  not 
used,  actually  has  a  responsibility  that 
extends  from  the  heart  of  the  zone  of  in- 
terior to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  enemy 
front  lines. 

Chemical  Corps  troops  have  been  en- 
gaged in  frtmtline  action  with  the  4.2- 
inch  mortar  and  smoke  generators,  and 
have  provided  service  units  varying  from 
technical  intelligence  teams  to  decon- 
tamination units — ^the  latter  usually 
"doubles  in  brass"  by  using  their  decon- 
tamination trucks  to  provide  hot  showers 
for  frontline  troops  or  serving  as  fire- 
fighting  forces.  The  size  of  the  Corps' 
battle  units  ranges  from  platoons  to  bat- 
talions. 

When  the  forerunner  of  today's  Chem- 
ical Corps  became  a  regular  member  of 
the  Army  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  it 
was  realized  that  a  specialized  type  of 
weapon  was  needed  for  laimching  toxic 
projectiles.  Such  a  weapon  was  obtained 
in  1924,  when  the  4.2-inch  chemical 
mortar  was  developed  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal.  Md.  (now  known  as  the  Army 
Chemical  Center)  by  a  group  of  officers 
and  civilians  of  the  Corps.  It  was  an 
easily  portable,  rlfled-barrel.  muzzle- 
loading  weapon  which  could  fire  a  com- 
paratively light  shell  great  distances  and 


hit  a  pinpoint  target  The  "4.2**  was 
never  used  for  the  laying  down  of  toxic 
agent  concentrations.  However,  it  was 
used,  and  used  with  unprecedented  effect 
In  supporting  the  fighting  ground  forces 
who  needed  something  heavier  than  the 
81  millimeter  mortar  in  areas  where 
heavy  artillery  fire  could  not  be  brought 
in  because  of  terrain  features,  or  where 
artillery  fire  needed  thickening 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Loucks.  deputy 
chief  chemical  ofllcer.  indicated  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  Chemical 
Corps  holds  its  relations  with  industry 
in  a  speech  made  in  Baltimore  when 
he  said  : 

One  of  the  things  to  remember  about  the 
Chemical  Ck)rps  is  that  It  is  a  combination 
mUltary-industrial  organisation.  •  •  •  It 
was  exceUent  teamwork  (during  World  War 
n),  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  that 
enabled  us  to  produce  the  miuiitlons  and 
all  the  gear  of  war  faster  and  In  far  greater 
quantities  than  any  other  nation  In  the 
world. 

In  the  war  of  supply,  we  won  every  battle. 
As  fast  as  critical  shortages  developed,  in- 
dustry went  right  to  work  to  devise  substi- 
tutes. Often  the  substitutes  were  actual  im- 
provements over  our  original  materials.  As 
our  civilian  and  military  research  labora- 
tories ran  into  seemingly  Insolvable  prob- 
lems, industry  was  called  in  to  work  with 
them.  A  special  kind  of  contract  was  de- 
vised to  cover  research  and  development 
work,  especially  for  military  purposes  (by  the 
Chemical  Corps,  and  now  adopted  through- 
out the  Army).  A  strong  bond  between  in- 
dustry and  the  military  research  (»-ganisa- 
tions  developed. 

That  bond  between  industry  and  the 
Chemical  Corps  has  been  continued  to  the 
present. 

Along  this  line  of  thought  Gen.  Brehcm 
Somervell,  former  Chief  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces  during  World  War  n.  and 
now  president  of  the  Koppers  Co.,  asked 
some  pertinent  questions  during  a  talk 
he  made  before  the  Industrial  Council 
meeting  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  Troy.  N.  Y.,  on  May  18. 

General  Somervell  said : 

Some  military  experts,  who  know  that 
economy  in  men  and  munitions  is  a  major 
factor  In  fighting  any  battle,  declare  that 
the  use  of  gas  munitions  should  also  be  a 
major  factor  in  any  study  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  us.  For  Instance,  during  the  clos- 
ing months  of  World  ^ar  I  in  1918,  gas 
ranked  first  among  all  of  the  military  agents 
in  th^  production  of  nonfatal  casualties,  and 
second  in  the  production  of  all  casualties. 
It  took  about  60  pounds  of  mustard  gas  on 
the  average  to  produce  1  casualty,  whereas 
approximately  500  pounds  of  high  explosives 
were  expended  for  each  man  wounded.  The 
average  was  1  casualty  to  600  rounds  of 
rifle  and  machinegun  fire.  I7o  statistics  are 
avaUable  since  World  War  X,  as  gas  has  not 
been  used. 

To  the  average  mind,  the  thought  that 
a  poisonous  gas  can  be  used  as  a  medi- 
cine seems  sheer  fallacy.  However, 
Chemical  Corps  scientists,  working  with 
nonmilitary  medical  men.  have  found 
that  certain  war  gases  can  be  effectively 
used  In  treating  certain  forms  of  cancer. 
Experimentation  has  also  led  to  a  new 
antidote  for  arsenic  and  lead  poisoning, 
ttie  basis  for  this  antidote  being  a  com- 
pound perfected  during  World  War  n 
for  use  in  combating  Lewisite  gas  poi- 
sonings.   This  antidote  has  also  shown 


promise  as  a  treatment  for  syphilis.  And 
a  nerve  gas.  long  since  discarded  as  im- 
practical for  war  use.  turned  out  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma, 
an  eye  disease. 

The  Corps,  as  a  whole,  has  made  a 
great  many  contributions  which  have 
been  of  benefit  to  mankind  in  one  form 
or  another — the  medical  laboratories  at 
the  Army  Chemical  Center,  alone,  have 
made  more  than  100  important  contri- 
butions to  medical  science  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Obviously,  this  is  only  the  partial  story 
behind  the  Army's  "silent  service"— the 
Chemical  Corps.  Unheralded  and  little 
known,  with  many  of  its  activities 
cloaked  in  secrecy  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security,  the  Chemical  Corps  has, 
in  its  brief  33  years  of  existence,  quietly 
and  efficiently  forged  a  strong  link  in 
our  national  defense  chain.  As  a  result 
the  people  of  our  Nation  may  feel  secure 
and  may  follow  their  peaceful  pursuits 
without  fear  of  a  supposedly  fantastic 
enemy  to  mankind.  And,  although  it  is 
still  a  "bench  warmer"  insofar  as  its 
prime  mission  of  retaliation  is  concerned, 
the  Chemical  Corps  has  also  contributed 
greatly,  in  a  nontoxic  role,  to  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  our  Nation  as  well  as  to 
the  everyday  life  of  the  average  person. 


Ow  Fiscal  Tear  Briaf  s  New  Ootleok 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nobody 
expects  to  have  overnight  changes  in  an 
economy  as  c(»nplex  as  ours.  In  fact, 
the  men  who  nm  our  financial  affairs 
expect  that  it  will  take  them  at  least  a 
year  to  simmer  down  the  data  on  our 
current  income,  outgo,  domestic  and  for- 
eign commitments,  and  the  prospect  for 
changing  any  or  all  of  these  figures. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1952-53, 
we  ran  our  Nation's  business  in  the  red 
by  more  than  $8  billion.  This  was  part 
of  the  Truman  administration  deficit 
Right  along  with  this,  there  is  the  fat 
figure  of  some  $79  billion  in  obligations 
for  which  we  are  committed  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  spent.  Most  of  these 
commitments,  unfortunately,  are  firm 
and  cannot  be  altered  even  if  we  are  try- 
ing to  alter  them.  Mr.  Eisenhower  has 
already  made  it  clear  that  these  obliga- 
tions are  subject  to  reexamination  and 
may  be  changed  if  the  circumstances 
Justify  such  change. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  encouraging 
aspect  of  the  new  fiscal  year  is  the  con- 
tinuing determination  of  the  present 
national  Government  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced budget.  This  is  not  a  rhetorical, 
unrealistic  hope  for  the  distant  future 
but  reflects  the  deep  insistence  of  the 
Republican  majority  upon  reestablish- 
ing a  sound  national  spending  policy  as 
a  means  of  safeguarding  our  national 
economy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  P«NWSTI,VAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2. 1953 

BIT.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  28, 
1953: 

THI  DOWOUS  BX.ESSZNCS  o»  TVA 

Mr.  Eisenhower's  recent  reference  to  TVA 
as  an  example  of  "creeping  socialism." 
tbougta  an  example  about  which  he  proposed 
to  do  nothing,  has  caused  much  injvired 
feeling  among  certain  groups.  Tennesseans 
who  fancy  they  are  getting  something  at  the 
expense  of  taxpayers  in  other  areas  and 
crypto-socialists  in  general  were  offended. 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  which  operates 
from  the  vantage  point  of  an  adjacent  State 
mnd  may  be  accepted  as  representative  of  a 
regional  viewpoint,  offers  a  few  statistics  for 
the  contemplation  of  those  who  think  that 
TVA  has  been  productive  of  unlimited  bene- 
ftt  to  Tennesseans,  at  least. 

It  cites  the  fact  that  since  1953  Teimeaaee 
has  dropped  from  third  to  fourth  place 
among  the  southeastern  States  in  postal  re- 
ceipts, from  third  to  fourth  in  value  added 
by  manufacturing,  from  fourth  to  fifth  in 
payment  of  wages  and  salfirles,  from  first  to 
fifth  In  retail  sales,  from  fifth  to  eighth  In 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketing.  It  moved 
up  one  place,  from  seventh  to  sixth,  in  in- 
come payments  per  capita  and  jiist  held  its 
own — fifth  place — in  new  business  Incorjx)- 
rations  and  in  business  volume  per  capita. 

"The  Southern  States  that  have  moved 
ahead  of  Tennessee  are  served  by  private 
power."  states  the  Observer.  "They  have 
done  everything  that  Tennessee  has  done 
and  more.  If  Tennessee  Power  Co.  had  not 
tMen  put  out  of  business  by  TVA.  It  would 
have  done  what  the  private  companies  have 
done  in  other  States — it  would  have  pro- 
Tided  all  the  power  needed  as  the  demand 
rose,  and  Tennessee  might  not  have  slipped 
back  as  it  has  done." 

So  much  Socialist  sentimentality  is  mixed 
up  in  the  TVA  question  that  it  is  occasion- 
aUy  refreshing  to  get  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  results  of  this  Socialist  experiment.  Dis- 
regarding all  extraneous  considerations,  the 
plain  fact  Is  that  TVA  has  not  promoted 
the  economic  advance  of  Tennessee,  but  the 
contrary. 


Magk  Carpet  Across  the  Padfic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  MZW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATrVES 

Monday,  June  15,  1953 

Mr.  EliEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  wondered.  In  these  trying  days  of 
attempting  to  establish  a  truce  in  Ko- 
rea, how  many  Americans  are  cognizant 
of  the  splendid  job  our  private  airlines 
are  doing  in  ferrying  men  and  supplies 
across  the  Pacific.  Secxuity  blackouts 
in  time  of  war  have  prevented  proper 
credit  being  given  for  military  opera- 
tions well  done:  but  now  that  some  of 
the  security  has  been  lifted.  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  that  those  responsible  for 


this  gigantic  task  be  given  some  credit 
for  meir  part  in  this  great  effort 

I  lave  particular  reference  today  to 
the  superb  job  which  Pan  American 
Wor  d  Airways  has  done  over  more  than 
3  yei  xs  in  acting  as  prime  contractor  for 
the  Pacific  airlift.  Our  beleaguered 
forc<s  in  Korea  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinu( !  their  stout  defense  of  democratic 
Insti  lutions  in  Asia  because  our  airlines 
rallii  d  immediately  when  called  upon  to 
carrr  the  goods.  Pan  American  was 
han<  ed  the  job  of  organizing  the  Pa- 
cific airlift,  and  assisted  by  several  other 
carr  ers.  as  subcontractors,  has  come 
throigh  once  more.  We  all  remember 
the  ,  ob  done  by  Pan  American  in  World 
War  n  in  supplying  our  fighting  forces 
all  ever  the  world  and  in  constructing 
airp(»rts  in  51  different  coimtries. 

T<  each  of  the  following  individually, 
and  to  all  of  them  as  a  working  unit.  I 
exteid  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  their  contribution 
of  c -ews  and  planes  which  have  trans- 
port id  some  530.000  military  passengers 
and  92,000  tons  of  supplies,  blood,  and 
mail  across  the  Pacific  since  1950 :  Cana- 
diar  Pacific  and  Capital.  National. 
Wes«rn  and  Panagra,  Belgian  Saben, 
Sealoard  It  Western,  Trans  Ocean, 
Amc  rican.  Eastern,  and  Alaska  Airlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  :  emarks  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
writ  en  by  Mr.  George  Carroll,  aviation 
edit  >r  of  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can under  date  of  June  29,  1953,  giving 
a  detailed  description  of  the  airlift  to 
Kor».  His  article  is  most  aptly  titled 
"Ma  gic  Carpet  Across  the  Pacific." 

Maoi  c  CA«i»rr  Across  thx  PACtrtc — Anairr  to 

Koi  XA  Has  Flowm  530,000  Mxn  qc  3  Ybais 

(By  George  Carroll) 

Tt  keep  the  Korean  war  going  the  last  3 
yean ;.  this  country  has  bad  to  airlift  530,000 
mUHary  passengers  and  92,000  tons  of  sup- 
pUet ,  blood,  and  maU  across  the  Pacific. 

It's  the  biggest  and  longest  operation  of 
its  1  ind  ever  attempted  although  the  ton- 
nage doesnt  compare  with  the  short-haul 
Berlin  airlift. 

Ccal  to  keep  Berliners  warm  was  a  major 
Item  in  that  14-month  lift  and  the  final 
figuies  came  to  2.230,000  tons. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service,  a  unified 
crea  utv  of  Air  Force  and  Navy,  handled  both 
and  today  Its  commander,  Lt.  Oen.  Joseph 
Smith  cleared  security  on  some  of  the  help 
the  airlines  have  given  his  own  men  and 
alraaft  on  the  trans-Pacific  Jtwip  back  and 
fortli  over  6,700  mUes  of  water. 

PAN-AM    A   BIO    rACTOS 

81  ice  It  pioneered  in  the  Pacific  Pan 
American  World  Airways  became  a  prime 
cont -actor  for  MATS. 

Tcgether  with  its  subcontract  Tigers. 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Capital.  National. 
Wes1  ern,  and  Panagra,  Pan  American  Is  cred- 
ited with  2,300  Pacific  crossings  and  about 
a  fif  h  of  the  530,000  fighting  men,  wounded, 
and  3ther  passengers  carried  over  the  ocean. 

In  "Operation  Pox  Peter,"  civil  carriers 
airllj  ted  the  entire  ground  echelon  of  the 
Slst  nghter  Escort  Wing.  Strategic  Air  Com- 
man  I,  9.000  miles  to  the  Korean  front  from 
Albaiy,  Oa. 

Seme  civilian  pilots  Uke  Capt.  Jimmy 
Henilksen.  58  Grace  Avenue,  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island,  were  pulled  off  trans-Atlantic 
rout  ss  and  sent  speeding  toward  Korea  with 
plan  i  loads  of  troops. 

ADMnui.  Towxas  or  cbasgs 
Ac  m.    John    H.    Towers,    naval    aviator 
No.  : ,  who  joined  Pan  American  on  retire- 


ment in  IMS.  took  overall  charge  of  the 
company'*  support  of  MATS. 

Henry  C.  Krostoflerson,  Reaerre  brigadier 
general,  left  his  senior  pilot's  Job  with  Pan 
American  to  run  the  airlift  task  force  cen- 
tered at  Travta  Air  Force  Base  near  San 
Ffandsco.  an  assignment  now  ended  for  him. 

Other  airlines  have  contributed  crews  and 
planes  to  the  endless  shuttls  ovtr  the  Paclflo 
since  1950. 

United  Is  among  them  and  so  la  Belgian 
Sabena,  Seaboard  &  Western,  Trans  Ocean, 
Flying  Lines,  American,  Eastern.  Alaska 
Airlines. 


Tke  Soath's  Song,  It  BcIom*:  Dixie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2.  1953  i 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  a  brief  article  by  Edgar  Poe 
which  I  think  we  will  find  of  interest. 

Mount  Vernon,  as  set  forth  in  this 
article,  is  in  my  congressional  district 
and  is  located  in  Knox  County,  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  Ohio: 
[From  the  Tlmes-Plcayune  States  roto  mag- 
azine of  June  7.  1953] 

Tm  SoxTTH's  Bono,  It  Bblonos:  Dehb 

Following  Japan's  formal  rurrendsr  Sep- 
tember 2.  1945,  on  the  decks  of  the  U.  8.  8. 
Missouri,  more  than  100  Americans  filled 
Tokyo's  bomb-damaged  Dal  Achie  hotel  for 
supper.  They  were  amaced  when  an  Oriental 
orchestra  suddenly  struck  up  Dixie.  With 
this  trixunphant  burst  of  music,  nearly  every- 
one in  the  dining  room  rose  to  Join  In  sing- 
ing the  chorus. 

On  January  20,  1953,  an  estimated  750.000 
persons  occupying  vantage  points  for  the  In- 
augtiral  parade  in  Washington,  D.  C.  beard 
a  doeen  promenading  bands  play  Dixie  as 
they  tramped  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
That  mtisic  was  assumed  to  have  a  natxiral 
place  in  saluting  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

As  bands  tread  through  history.  Dixie  Is 
heard  everywhere,  birt  perhaps  only  a  hand- 
ful of  people  know  its  history.  Composed 
by  a  venerable  "Yankee"  minstrel  man.  It 
long  has  been  the  piece  associated  with  th« 
South,  because  it  tells  of  a  Negro  longing 
for  the  Southern  plantation  where  he  would 
be  happy. 

Immortal  today,  the  song  was  composed 
hurriedly  on  a  Sabbath  some  90  years  aga 
It  was  a  time  when  the  decisive  issue  was 
slavery.  The  times  have  changed,  but  in  the 
South  Dixie  stiU  is  one  of  the  most  stirring 
and  beloved  songs  in  history,  coming  pretty 
close  to  being  a  national  anthem.  It  is 
played  and  whistled  around  the  world  and  on 
the  seven  seas. 

Homage  to  the  song's  composer  comes  this 
year  not  in  the  South,  but  In  the  little  city 
of  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio,  population  10,123. 
The  Ohio  sesquicentennial  markers  and  signs 
committee,  along  with  the  Buckeye  State 
Highway  Department,  is  working  on  markers 
at  the  main  highway  entrance  to  Moxint 
Vernon.  The  text  on  each  marker:  "Mount 
Vernon  corporation  limit — Daniel  Decatur 
Emmett,  author  of  Dixie,  bom  and  burled 
here." 

The  markers  are  a  part  of  Ohio's  sesqui- 
centennial observance  In  1953.  The  &xn 
County  sequicentennial  organization  at 
Mount  Vernon  is  issuing  a  dinner  plate  In 
memory  of  the  renowned  minstrel  man,  and 
is  planning  a  full-scale  program  later. 
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ttunett's  aacsstOTO  wsn  Vliglalans  and 
Marylanders.  They  ml^atod  Onrt  bsyood  tb* 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  again  over  tlks 
AUeghenles.  finjdly  settling  In  tb*  heart  of 
Otito.  Ttie  oldest  oC  4  children.  OanM 
bom  October  28.  1816.  Tbe  young  inaa 
little  Mlucatkm  but  an  ear  for  mnsie.  Be 
Isamsd  to  read  and  write  while  working  In 
bis  fatber^  btsrkwnltb  aboft.  HM  real  sdu- 
catkm  began  as  a  prlatuns  apprentice,  and  be 
worksd  on  newspapers  at  Norwalk  and  Mount 
Vernon.  Oblo. 

He  served  a  stint  In  the  Army  as  a  lifer,  but 
his  father  got  him  disebarged  on  tbe  ground 
that  bis  son.  oC  roving  dlsposttlon.  was  un- 
derage. Before  be  was  IS,  he  is  credited 
with  baring  written  a  series  of  so-called 
Negro  malodisa.  Tban  be  JoliMd  a  dreus  for 
about  18  years. 

After  be  became  a  member  of  tbe  Bryant 
Bros.  Minstrels  of  New  Tork.  Bnmett  was 
asked  to  write  a  "hurrah  walk  around"  for 
Jerry  Bryant.  The  order  was  Issusd  on  Sat- 
urday. Bryant  wanted  It  ready  for  Monday'* 
rtiiearsal.  In  those  days  a  "walk  anmnd" 
was  a  danoe  or  part  of  a  danoe,  presented  <m 
the  stage  by  tbe  entlri)  east.  Customarily 
preasntsd  sarly  In  tbs  perfarmaaee.  it  usual- 
ly was  repeated  as  tba  sbowli  finale. 

On  that  cold,  drsary  Saturday  In  New  Tort; 
Bmntett  pldced  up  his  violin  and  began  work 
on  tbe  tune.  "As  be  looked  out  into  a 
oomfortlees  street."  eays  tbe  Oblo  Arche- 
ologlcal  and  Hlstorteal  Quarterly,  "be  Invol- 
untarlly  repeated  tbe  expression  familiar  to 
sbowmen  In  tbe  winter  time:  T  wish  I  was  In 
Dixie  Land.'  Emmett  bad  previously  traveled 
in  tbe  southland."  After  hours  of  work,  be 
Is  supposed  to  have  turned  to  his  wife  and 
asked  bar  to  name  tbe  song.  The  story  says 
bis  wife  maintained  tbe  song  eould  have  but 
name:  Dixie  XaimL  And  DIale  Land  tt 
called. 

Presented  the  first  time  on  April  4.  isn. 
It  was  an  immediate  stage  suoaess.  Beccrds 
abow  stanzas  were  added  from  time  to  time 
until  tbe  melody  bad  a  score  or  more.  This 
aoooonts  for  several  lUfferent  forms  In  wblcb 
the  song  appeared.  Some  stanaas  never  were 
pubUshed. 

In  tbe  presidential  campaign  tbe  foOowlng 
year,  Abraham  Lincoln  beard  tbe  music  of 
Dtele  with  Bepubttean  words  put  to  It.  Un- 
coln  was  greatly  pisassd. 

But  It  was  in  New  Orleans  eaity  in  1861, 
with  war  clouds  hanging  heavily  over  tbe 
country,  that  Dixie  skyro^sted  to  fame. 
The  eoene  was  the  old  Varieties  Theater. 
One  account  In  tbe  Library  of  Congress, 
which  varies  slightly  from  another,  said 
"Pocohontas"  was  tbs  attraction,  and  In  the 
last  scene  a  Zouave  march  was  introdufesd. 
Carlo  Pattt  was  tbs  orchestra  leader. 

Numerous  songs  were  protMesd.  but  none 
has  proved  entirely  sattefactory  for  tbe  grand 
chorus  "that  should  arise  and  stir  tbe  south- 
ern blood."  Then  Dixie  was  tried  and  given 
the  honor  place.  The  Zouaves  that  night 
marched  onto  tbe  stage  with  a  Miss  Susan 
Denln  singing  I  WMi  I  Was  in  Dixie.  Thun- 
derous applause  and  cheen  broke  over  tbe 
theater.  One  account  says  seven  enoores 
were  demanded  in  tbe  midst  of  wild  demaa- 
stratlons  of  a{^irovaL 

R  was  sung  and  whistled  in  barbershops 
and  akmg  the  riverfront,  and  downtown  and 
uptown. 

Dixie  was  regarded  as  public  property  for 
several  years.  I^vo  or  more  versions  were 
published.  On  April  0,  1872,  Emmett  wrote 
the  editor  of  tbe  New  Tork  Clipper:  "I  did 
not  publish  It  until  It  became  common  prop- 
erty and  then  not  untU  it  was  issued  by  Mr. 
P.  P.  Werllng  (Werleln) .  of  New  Orleans.  He 
published  it  in  Mr.  Peters  name;  at  tbe  same 
time  he  wrote  me  a  letter  offolng  me  86  for 
the  cc^yrlght." 

"k  misunderstanding  with  the  Werleln 
mtisle  boose  was  deared  up  to  Emmetfa 
satisfaction,  and  in  1861  Emmett  dedicated 
to  P.  P.  Werleln  his  song  "I'm  Going  Home 
toOtide.''   Bmmett's  song  went  on  to  become 


apart  of  tlM 
and  a  bottle  of  pop. 

TiM  Confederate  Veteran.  pubUsbed  tn 
Nashville,  Tenn..  yean  i«o  and  devoted  to 
tbe  Gray  cause,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
original  copy  al  this  '•*«**^»ti1  song,  accord- 
ing to  the  author.  Bmmett.  in  the  sunset 
of  bis  lite,  seat  tbe  oopy  to  Bdltor  &  A. 
Ounnlngbam.  Some  btter  challenged  Xbm 
validity  at  tbe  manuscr^t.  Tbe  editor  h«^ 
visited  &nmctt  In  his  humble  white  cottage 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Finding  him  In  pinched 
clreumstanoss,  tbe  Confederate  Veteran  ap- 
pealed  for  funds.  Small  sums  were  con- 
tributed frcan  several  SUtcs. 

Hls^torious  oomposttton  was  played  at  the 
inaognratlon  of  Confederate  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis  at  MoatgaoMry.  Ala.,  and 
through  the  war  years  until  the  galljmt  Gen. 
■<*«t  B.  Lee  surrendered  the  forces  of  the 
South  to  Gen.  Ulysses  8.  Grant  at  Appomat- 
tox in  April  1865. 

But  OUls  no  longer  Is  solely  tbe  SoufhV 
Perb^is  if  a  reoord  bad  been  kept  it  would 
show  that  the  organ  and  band  at  the  1053 
BepubUcan  Convention  at  Chicago,  when  the 
OOP  was  wooing  the  South,  played  Dixie 
more  than  the  Democratic  convention. 

The  words  chiseled  on  the  massive  block  of 
red  granite  that  marks  Boamett^  grave  best 
tea  tbe  wbole  story  of  Dixie: 

"Bmmett.  Daniel  Decatur,  1815-1904.  wboes 
song.  Dixie  Land,  inspired  tbe  courage  %rn\ 
devotion  of  the  southern  people  *tMi  xmw 
thrills  the  hearts  of  a  reunited  Nation." 

Poa. 
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IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  RBPBBSBNTATIVBS 

rAatradoy.  Juty  2, 1953 

Mr.  l£ASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  ways  to  balance  the  budget— cut  ex- 
penditurea  or  increase  taxes.  The  sen- 
aibkc  way  is  to  cut  expoaditures.  That 
would  be  much  easier  upon  our  taxpay- 
ers. The  $900,000,000  the  Treasury  ex- 
pects to  collect  by  extending  f  <»*  6  months 
the  excess  profits  tax  eould  very  easily 
be  replaced  by  cutting  $1  bHIion  from  the 
$5  l^UIon  "foreign-aid-giveaway**  pro- 
graoL  This  would  r^nove  the  shackles 
from  young  strt^gling  industries  that  are 
trying:  to  expand  and  create  new  Jobs. 

Our  defense  budget  is  bloated,  padded, 
and  greatly  exaggerated.  Better  buy- 
ing methods,  closer  figuring,  more  able 
management,  and  wiser  planning  could 
cut  $10  billion  from  our  defense  budget 
without  Impairing  or  damaging  our  na- 
tional defense  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Canada  has  reduced  her 
taxes  3  difTerent  times  since  World  War 
n  ended,  and  Canada  maintains  a  bal- 
anced budget.  England  has  recently  re- 
duced her  income  taxes  and  has  elimi- 
nated her  tax  on  theater  and  movie  ad- 
missions. But  we  extend  our  badc- 
breaking  taxes  in  order  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  whole  world.  We  load 
taxes  upon  our  people  to  ease  the  tax 
burdens  upon  the  people  of  England,  of 
lYance.  of  Italy,  and  others. 

Great  Britain  has  (ne-third  our  pop- 
ulation, is  right  next  door  to  the  Russian 
menace,  3^  she  worries  about  her  safe^ 
cme-tenth  as  mn^  as  we  do.  because  th» 


ftmuit  tor  def c 
much  as  we  do. 

M^.  Speaker.  Is  R  not  ttoie  our  leaders 
get  down  to  earth,  forget  about  savins 
the  world,  forget  about  furnishing  shoes 
to  the  barefoot  tribes  in  the  jungles,  for- 
get about  wending  harvesting  combizKs 
to  iSxtiece  and  India,  and  stop  buildii« 
dams,  electric-power  stattons,  milbon- 
doDar  depots,  and  so  forth,  all  over  Eu* 
Tope.  and  think  more  about  our  own. 
needs  for  the  same  things?  Especially 
should  our  leaders  think  more  about 
what  they  are  doing  to  the  family  pock- 
etbooks  of  America. 

CXir  public  debt  is  $269  billion— twice 
as  much  as  the  combined  d^t  of  all  the 
countries  of  Eun^ie.  The  intocst  alone 
upon  our  debt  amounts  to  $6  MlUon  per 
year— more  than  the  total  cost  to  oper- 
ate the  Federal  Govemment  before  tha 
reign  of  F.  D.  R. 

If  this  $209  bfflkm  debt  were  parceled 
out  to  the  various  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  America,  it  would  mean  that  every 
city  of  5.000  pe(9le  is  saddled  with  a  debt 
of  $8,375,000;  that  its  share  of  the  $6 
bOlton  yeaily  interest  bill  alone  amounts 
to  $215,000,  or  $172  per  year  for  tba 
average  family  of  four. 

What  does  this  all  add  up  to?  Prom 
my  viewpoint,  it  means  only  one  thing, 
namely,  there  are  too  oiany  spenders 
in  Congress,  and  not  enough  savers — 
too  many  Congressmen  careless  with 
other  people's  money.  Federal  taxes 
could  and  should  be  cut,  and  tbt  budget 
balanced  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proper  conclusion 
to  these  remarks,  I  Include  an  article 
from  the  New  Yoiit  Daily  News,  Wednes- 
day. July  1. 1953.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Ruth  Montgomery.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  article  gives  the  best  and  clear- 
est picture  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
recent  controversy  in  this  House,  a  con- 
troversy caused  by  the  unprecedented 
action  of  the  Rules  Ccmunittee  in  con- 
nection with  the  «ctension  of  the  excess 
profits  tax.  llie  f  oUowin?  Is  Ruth 
Montgomery's  analysis  of  the  situation: 
WasHnraroH,  D,  C.  June  30.— IVo  wonder 
It's  called  the  "game"  of  politics.  Ike  might 
learn  to  Uke  It  even  better  than  bridge  or 
golf. 

The  real  reason  why  the  administration 
dramatically  called  off  that  House  showdown 
vote  on  extension  of  the  excess  profits  tax — 
and  handed  the  peisplrlng  baby  back  to 
Dam  Ron's  Ways  and  Iffcans  Committee — Is 
a  roUicklnig  example. 

The  leaders  would  like  you  to  think  ttie 
move  was  an  olive  branch  for  Bepublican 
Party  solidarity.  Tlie  answer  to  that  ts  nuts. 
Hot  only  had  a  nose-cotmt  shown  that  the 
votes  lay  with  Dan  (the  Democrats  would 
have  voted  almoet  solidly  with  him  and  his 
coterie  of  Republican  backers)  but  a  little 
aleuthing  unearthed  a  Donkey  Party  plot 
which  made  tbe  OOP  Oirow  In  Its  hands. 
BBifs  uuuLS  HAVE  at<'iasi>  COT  sssoas 
A  spertanilar  floor  flight  had  been  brew- 
ing on  the  uppopnii^  and  hi^ily  unorthodox 
move  by  which  the  administration  bypassed 
the  Wayt  and  Means  Committee — ^the  ttme^ 
honored  group  which  originates  all  revenue 
and  tax  legislation — and  won  clearance  for 
the  tax-extension  bill  trom  the  Rules  Com- 
mitter. 

The  Rules  Committee  normally  gives  the 
green  light  only  to  bills  which  have  already 
emeiged  from  the  regular  legidatlve  oom- 
mltteee.  Bsooiaet  Baca's  conunlttee  had  not 
cleared  ]%•*•  taa  extension  measure,  the 
leaden  ImmI  IiImI  %a  tores  a  sbowdown. 
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The  DMBOcrati  irera  ready.  Tin*  they 
planned  to  raise  a  point  of  order  tliat  the 
Ways  and  lieana  Committee  bad  not  reported 
out  the  bill.  Speaker  Jo«  Mabtin  woxUd  nat- 
urally have  ruled  against  them,  and  the  Dema 
would  have  appealed  the  decision  of  the 
Chair. 

If  they  loet  that  rote,  they  would  have 
l)egun  to  "rewrite"  the  measure  on  the  floor, 
and  since  Chairman  Lao  Allmk,  of  the  Rules 
O^nmlttee,  la  scarcely  a  match  for  tax  ex- 
perts, he  would  have  been  at  their  mercy. 
Even  the  administration  leaders  admitted 
that  the  hastily  written  tax-extension  bill 
was  full  of  obvious  legislative  errors. 
THX  rarAL  thump:  x40,ooo  ntrvuaa 

But  the  fun  was  yet  to  come.  Next  the 
Democrats  were  ready  to  demand  that  since 
Dte  had  campaigned  for  clvll-rlghts  legisla- 
tion, the  Rules  Committee  should  give  simi- 
lar clearance  to  the  FEPC  bill  which  Is  bot- 
tled up  In  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. 

After  all.  they  would  argue.  If  the  Repub- 
licans could  ride  roughshod  over  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  they  could  do  the 
same  to  the  others. 

When  the  embarrassed  GOP  leaders  turned 
thumbs  down  on  that  controversial  one — 
and  thereby  antagonized  the  Negro  and  labor 
vote — the  Dems  would  have  played  their 
final  trump. 

The  New  York  delegation  was  primed  to 
move  that  the  Rules  Committee  bring  out 
from  the  feet-dragging  Judiciary  Committee 
the  administration  bill  for  admitting  240,000 
refiigees.  A  turndown  would  have  rebounded 
to  alienate  members  of  Jewish,  Italian,  and 
other  minorities. 

The  district  GOP  leaders  took  one  look  at 
the  impending  wreckage  and  decided  to  lis- 
ten to  Representative  Cuuuencz  Bbown,  Re- 
publican of  Ohio,  who  alone  had  bucked  his 
cclleagues  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

PBJBUDKNT   rOBCOT   AN   KLOES   STATCBMAM 

BaowN  argued  that  the  move  to  override 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  Just 
plain  stupid  and  woiild  return  to  haimt  the 
administration  every  time  It  had  to  ask 
for  tax  legislation  during  the  remainder  of 
Ike's  term.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  entire 
comedy  of  errors  could  have  been  avoided  if 
Elsenhower's  new- to-the-ways-of -Washing- 
ton advisers  had  a  little  more  political  savvy. 

Septuagenarian  Dan  Rxxo  of  New  York  has 
served  longer  in  Congress  than  any  other 
Republican.  He  is  chairman  of  the  first  com- 
mittee created  by  Congress — a  committee 
which  was  given  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
all  revenue  and  tax  bills. 

RzzD  was  in  his  home  State  after  Ike's  elec- 
tion, but  was  never  invited  to  Elsenhower 
headqoiarters  In  New  York  City.  Ike  sum- 
moned chairman  Enanre  Mn.T.ncm  of  the 
corresponding  Senate  conunlttee  to  Augusta 
for  tax  discussions,  but  Ignored  Rezs. 

Since  Elsenhower  had  campaigned  on  a 
tax-cutting  platform.  Rxed  soberly  went  to 
work  on  a  10  percent  Income  tax-cut  bill 
which  was  ready  on  the  first  day  of  Congress 
and  assigned  the  coveted  number.  H.  R.  1. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  and  approved  It  21-to-4. 

Suddenly  the  administration  decided  that 
It  couldn't  afford  a  tax  cut  this  year.  In- 
stead of  letting  the  measure  come  to  a  vote 
of  the  House,  and  depending  on  a  Senate 
turndown  or  a  Presidential  veto,  It  brought 
pressure  on  the  Rules  Committee  to  bottle 
up  the  measure. 

Chairman  Allzm  further  wotmded  Rxxd's 
pride  by  declaring  that  "we're  putting  It  In 
the  deep  freeze.  We  won't  even  give  it  a 
hearing." 

RxsD  has  now  tasted  his  revenge.  If  the 
Ways  and  Meaxu  Committee  eventually 
brings  out  a  compromise  excess  profits  tax 
extension  bill,  the  old  warrior  has  the  pow- 
er to  circumvent  the  Rules  Committee  and 
bring  the  measure  directly  to  the  floor  lor 


barred  fight.    Re  might  even  tl« 
..  tax  cut  to  the  bill, 
could  seem  pretty  dull  by  compari- 
son ^ith  that  prospect. 
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AdcUess  Delirered  by  the  Vice  Presidenk 
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at 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HbN.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

aw  cAuroKNU 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  6.  1953 

KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
inanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ad- 
delivered  by  the  Vice  President  of 
United  States  on  July  4,  at  Inde- 
Hall.  Philadelphia, 
being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  jrder^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Statis    at    Inokpkndkncb    Hall, 
Pi^njoiKLFHiA,  Pa.,  Jjtlt  4,  1953 

greater  honor  could  come  to  a  man 
life   than  to   participate   in    this 
conunemoratlng      Independence 
Certainly    no    better    claim    for    the 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  United 
can  be  made  than  for  this  historic 
This  city  was  the  Capitol  of  the  new 
for  most  of   the   flrst  25  years   of 
eklstence.     In  this  Hall  the  Declaration 
Ii  dependence  was  adopted  and  the  Con- 
\was  written. 
I  take  this  opportimlty   to  express 
Nation's  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Phiia- 
for  preserving  this  Hall  and  to  the 
of  Pennsylvania  for  its  con- 
in    developing    the    Mall    project 
will  give  these  historic  buildings  the 
and  beautiful  setting  they  deserve, 
custom  has  grown  up  in  recent  years 
^ak    with    contempt    concerning    so- 
Fourth  of  July  speeches.     I  happen 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  Uiat 
{ood  from  time  to  time  for  vis  to  remind 
of    the   principles   and    traditions 
have  made  America  a  great  nation, 
stand  today  truly  on  hallowed  ground. 
Hall   177  years  ago  a  great  revolu- 
Idea  was  bom — an  idea  which  then 
now    has    had    worldwide    appeal.     In 
what  that  idea  is  let's  see  what 
done. 
Wtien  the  56  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
of  Independence  met  here,  only  3  mil- 
people  lived  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
was  later  to  become  the  United  States, 
them  was  arrayed  the  world's  strong- 
aatlon.   and   most   of   the   other   great 
powers.     Scarcely  any  of  the  world's 
gave  the  up>8tart  new  nat  Ion  a  chance 
struggle  for  Independence, 
they  stepped  up  to  sign  that  historic 
.  they  knew  that  they  would  be 
If   their   venture   failed.    Yet   they 
ahead  without  regard  for  the  conse- 
Why  did    they   embark    on   what 
appear  to  be  such  a  rash  undertaking? 
they  bad  faith  and  believed  In  an 
Their  faith  has  been  Justified  beyond 
wildest  expectations. 
us  see  wiiat  has  happened  in  just  177 
The  3   million   people   are   now   160 
Thirteen  weak,  disunited  Colonies 
grown  into  a  mighty  continental  world 
A  relatively  poor  agricultural  econ- 
has  expanded  into  an  industrial  nation 
over  one -half  of  the  world's  goods. 
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How  did  this  happen?  Why  Is  America  a 
great  nation?  There  are  some  who  will 
answer  thte  question  by  attributing  our 
progress  to  the  fact  that  we  had  great  re- 
soiu-cee.  But  other  nations  have  had  great 
resources  and  have  not  progressed  as  we 
have.  There  are  others  who  will  say  that 
we  are  a  great  nation  because  we  are  a 
great  people.  But  who  are  the  people  who 
made  America?  This  was  no  master  race. 
Our  people  came  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Prom  England,  Ireland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  from  Asia,  from  Africa,  from 
every  country  and  every  continent  they  came 
to  America,  and  they  thrived  in  the  cUmat« 
of  freedom  they  found  here. 

America  is  a  great  nation  because  we 
have  recognized  from  the  time  of  our  foun- 
dation the  dignity  of  men  and  women  as 
Individuals;  their  right  to  live  their  own 
lives  and  contribute  In  their  own  way  to  our 
progress;  the  revolutionary  Idea  that  free 
men  and  women  can  govern  themselves  bet- 
ter than  can  a  dictator  or  a  self-perpetuating 
few. 

Today  that  Idea  Is  In  danger  becaxise  an* 
other  Idea  has  caught  the  Imagination  of 
men.  It  also  is  a  revolutionary  idea.  Like 
the  American  idea  it  offers  peace,  equality, 
proaperlty.  Justice,  and  democracy  to  the 
people.  But  here  the  similarity  ends.  It 
says  that  the  key  to  all  these  good  things 
is  lees  freedom  rather  than  more — rule  by 
the  few  rather  than  by  the  many. 

It  has.  nevertheless,  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. From  1917  to  1953  800  million 
people  have  been  brought  under  the  dom- 
ination of  tiioee  who  advocate  the  Commu- 
nist doctrine. 

What  has  It  done,  however,  to  these  peo- 
ple? It  has  brought  them  war,  not  peace; 
slavery  rather  than  freedom;  poverty  rather 
than  plenty;  persecution  of  religions  and 
classes  rather  than  equality;  hatred,  fear, 
and  oppression  rather  than  Justice  under  law. 
Why,  then,  has  It  won  so  many?  Possibly 
becaxise  of  our  failure  to  recognize  the  threat 
It  posed,  to  expose  It  vigorously  for  what  It 
was.  and  to  offer  as  an  alternative  the  Amer- 
ican Idea  of  freedom.  Particularly  since 
World  War  n  we  have  foxind  ourselves  on 
the  defensive. 

But  under  the  leadership  of  a  great  Presi- 
dent we  have  regained  the  initiative  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  term  in  ofltce  President  Elsenhower  has 
let  the  world  know  that  America  would  not 
accept  the  defeatist  doctrine  of  containment. 
In  the  great  American  tradition  he  offered 
hope  for  enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  wanted  to  be  free. 

In  his  memorable  speech  on  April  16.  he 
asked  the  Soviet  rulers  to  Join  with  us  In 
a  declared  total  war  not  upon  a  human 
enemy  but  upon  the  brute  forces  of  poverty 
and  need.  More  than  3  months  have  passed 
since  that  time  and  the  men  in  the  Kroniin 
have  failed  to  act. 

By  their  failure  to  accept  his  offer  they 
stand  before  the  world  accused  and  guilty— 
guilty  of  denying  to  the  poorly  clothed,  the 
poorly  hcnised.  the  hungry,  the  wretched  of 
the  earth  for  whom  they  profess  such  con- 
cern, the  very  beneflts  they  claim  their  world 
revolution  Is  directed  toward  obtaining — 
guilty  of  blockading  the  road  that  leads  to 
peace. 

And  in  East  Berlin.  In  Lelpsig.  and  in  Pil- 
sen  the  world  has  seen  their  system  exposed 
for  what  it  Is.  The  martyred  workers  of 
East  Berlin  once  and  for  all  exploded  the 
myth  of  conununlsm's  concern  for  the  com- 
mon man. 

It  la  significant  to  note  the  battle  cry  of 
thousands  who  revolted  against  Communist 
oppression  In  East  Berlin.  What  could  cause 
men  to  fight  tanks  with  sticks  and  stones? 
Why  did  the  men  of  1776  take  the  risk  th^ 
did  against  what  appeared  to  be  insurmount- 
able odds? 

The  men  In  East  Berlin  did  not  demand 
more    bread,    more    wages,    more    material 
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gains  but  their  battle  cry  was  free  eleettans. 
Like  the  men  of  1776  they  cut  through  all 
the  symptoms  and  went  to  the  heart  ot  the 
problem.  They  knew  that  their  best  cbanoe 
to  solve  their  material  problems  would  come 
as  freemen,  not  as  slaves.  We  salute  them 
today  as  we  celebrafte  our  day  of  Independ- 
ettce.  and  we  salute  men  everywhere  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  Ideal  of  freedom  whieh 
has  been  our  birthiight  and  the  key  to  our 
progress. 

On  this  day  there  may  be  those  who  are 
discouraged  as  to  the  prospects  for  victory 
without  war  and  peace  In  our  time  and  in 
the  time  to  come.  But  I  say  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  outcome.  We  have  the 
nten.  we  have  the  resources  and  most  Impor- 
tant— ^we  are  on  the  right  side — the  side  for 
freedom,  of  Justice,  and  peace  against  the 
forces  of  slavery,  oppression,  and  war. 

All  we  need  is  leadership  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  providing  that  leadership.  For  6 
months  I  have  had  the  prlvliege  of  watch- 
ing him  at  close  hand  deal  with  the  monu- 
mental problems  confronting  the  Nation. 
Here  is  a  man  who  Is  experienced  and  wise 
and  one  who  has  a  deep  tmderstandlng  of 
the  American  ideal  and  a  devotion  to  it. 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  speaking  liefore  this 
hall  President  Woodrow  Wilson  said.  "A  pa- 
triotic American  la  never  so  proud  of  the 
great  fiag  under  which  he  lives  as  when  it 
comes  to  mean  to  other  people  as  well  as 
to  himself  the  symbol  of  hope  and  liberty." 
Today  I  say  to  you — criticise  our  Presi- 
dent in  the  American  tradition  when  you 
believe  he  is  wrong  but  when  he  speaks  for 
the  cause  of  free  peoples  everywhere,  give 
him  your  support  and  your  prayers.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  160  million  united 
free  Americans  under  the  leadership  of  a 
great  President  will  meet  our  problems  at 
home  and  realize  the  full  premise  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  bringing 
peace  and  freedom  to  millions  of  oppressed 
peoples  abroad. 


UNICEF:  The  World**  Graatetl  Work 
for  Cluldren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

<»r  Mxw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953 — H.  R. 
5710 — which  passed  this  House  on  Jtme 
19  and  has  already  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  in  the  other  body 
contains  an  authorization  for  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund — ^UNICEF— the  appended 
article  from  the  June  1953  issue  of  Par- 
ents' magazine  eloquently  points  out  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion to  implement  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  this  activity: 
Ths  Wcalo's  GaxATXST  WosK  rom.  CHiLDanr 

Mat  Bi  WaxcKzo 
(By  George  J.  Hecht,  publisher  of  Parents' 

magazine  and  chairman  of  the  American 

Parents  Committee) 

The  greatest  child-welfare  effort  of  all  time 
is  the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund.  Immediately  after 
the  last  World  War,  UNICEF  concentrated  on 
mass  feeding  of  destitute  children  in  the 
war-torn  countries  of  Ecir(^>e.  Recently 
UNICEF  has  launched  long-range  ftmdamen- 
tal  child-welfare  projects  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 


East,  and  Latin  America.  Tbeae  projects 
Inetude  campaigns  against  malaria,  yawa, 
and  tabereulasls  ammg  cdiildren.  setting  up 
maternal  and  child-welfare  centers  and 
scluxAs  for  training  mldwlvea.  In  Its  7  years 
of  operation,  UNICEF  has  directly  aided  more 
than  60  milUon  children  In  72  countries.  In 
1963  It  aims  to  reach  over  25  million  chil- 
dren and  mothers. 

While  the  United  States  to  the  largest  sup- 
porter of  UNICEF,  61  other  countries  have 
contributed  to  this  fimd.  many  at  them  year 
after  year.  UNICEF  never  aaeists  work  in  any 
country  unless  that  country  puts  up  at  least 
matching  fluids. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  limiting  Its  contribu- 
tion to  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  UNICEF 
activities.  In  other  words,  the  other  coun- 
tries must  contribute  $2  for  every  dollar  that 
the  United  States  gives.  But  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1953  the  United  States  has  not  as 
yet  contributed  any  money  to  UNICEF. 
Nine  million  eight  himdred  and  fovirteen 
tLousand  dollars  was  authorized  by  the  last 
Congress,  but  the  money  still  needs  to  be 
appropriated.  This  will  come  up  for  congres- 
sional vote  in  June  or  July.  The  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  already  paid  in  or 
appropriated  their  share  of  the  international 
fund  and  matching  money,  more  than  $20 
million,  to  Justify  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  in  1953.  Our  contribution  of 
$9314.000  is  not  only  a  moral  obligation  but 
on  its  appropriation  the  continuance  of 
U2nCBF*8  important  work  principally  de- 
pends. Without  the  participation  of  the 
United  States.  UNICEF  would  dwindle  and 
undoubtedly  collapse  before  very  long. 


Tenporary  Mul  Pay  Rate*  Hold  Back 
United  States  Aariines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OR£N  HARRIS 

aw  AKXAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSRTATIVK8 
Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
msiny  reasoiis  for  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress of  America  over  the  last  few  years. 
Tran.qx>rtation  undoubtedly  has  had  a 
most  im[>ortant  part  in  our  progression. 
In  recent  years,  the  development  of  air 
transportation  has  been  revolutionary. 
It  has  added  terrific  speed  over  the 
events  of  this  country.  It  has  brought 
us  within  a  few  hours  of  any  place  in 
the  world. 

During  these  years  of  progression,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  air.  We  have  main- 
tained positive  leadership.  It  was  this 
strength  which  gave  us  the  initiative  of 
the  greatest  air  force  during  World  War 
n.  We  established  the  pace  by  air 
which  brought  the  prestige  to  this  cotm- 
try. 

Tills  development  was  the  result  of  a 
policy  of  the  Congress  in  providing  a  na- 
tional aviation  program  and  to  extend 
it  on  an  international  basis.  The  ex- 
perience resulting  in  this  tremendous 
power  for  the  best  interest  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation  has  been  most  admirable. 
The  beneflts  derived  to  the  country  are 
almost  unparalleled  in  its  history. 

There  is  much  concern  today,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  not  maintaiiilng  the 
leadership  in  the  field  of  aviation. 
There  is  much  concern  that  we  are  not 


maintaining  tt)e  dynamic  stzenglh  in 
civil  aviation,  sustaining  the  prestige 
that  we  have  developed  over  a  period  of 
taiany  years.  It  Is  our  own  policies  that 
have  resulted  in  this  situation  and  in  my 
i^inion.  it  is  most  important  that  we  re- 
view these  policies  in  the  light  of  our 
eaqierience.  Certainly  we  should  have  a 
Strang  competitive  system  in  the  air  as 
other  forms  of  transportation,  but  it  isnt 
reasonable  to  support  policies  that  make 
it  impossible  for  our  own  airlines  to 
adequately  compete  with  foreign  air- 
lines. 

The  question  of  subsidizing  foreign  i4r- 
lines  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  our 
own  has  been  a  subject  of  consideration 
now  for  some  time.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  strengthen  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  our  own  airlines,  domestic  and 
foreign,  in  order  that  we  may  continue 
to  have  a  strong,  healthy,  and  stable 
air  transport  system.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  present  situation  appears 
to  me  is  the  long  drawn  out  method  of 
determining  compensation  that  is  to  be 
paid  for  carrying  United  States  mail 
throughout  the  world.  I  realize  It  is  a 
most  difBcult  problem  to  determine  and 
the  complications  that  arise  increase  the 
complexities  with  which  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  faced.  I  do  can  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  however,  that  we  can- 
not permit  uncertainties  to  continue 
without  impairing  this  important  form 
of  our  transportation. 

Appropriate  to  these  thoughts  is  an 
editorial,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Courier-News  of  Blytheville,  Ark.,  en- 
titled "Temporary  Mail  Pay  Rates  Hold 
Back  United  States  Abiines."  In  that 
it  points  up  to  the  problem  so  realisti- 
cally, I  should  Uke  to  make  it  available 
to  ttie  Members  of  Congress  and  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention.  Therefore, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
ronarks,  I  Include  the  article  on  this 
important  subject: 

l^icpoKAXT  MAn.  Pat  Ratcs  Hold  Back 
UmTED  Statzs  AnuMSs 

Most  Americans  realize  that  the  United 
States  international  airlines,  like  the  domes- 
tic lines,  draw  a  partial  subsidy  from  the 
Government.  This  Is  how  they  were  helped 
through  the  first  struggling  days,  and  are 
still  being  aided  today  In  lesser  degree. 

The  system  is  complex,  and  lately  It  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  bog  down,  with  seri- 
ously hampering  effects  for  the  airlines  and 
for  America's  competitive  position  on  world 
air  routes. 

The  lines  receive  what  is  called  mail  sup- 
port. This  payment  Is  partly  subsidy  and 
partly  legitimate  reimbxu*sement  to  the  car- 
riers for  the  mall  they  carry.  Not  only  must 
they  be  paid  for  bearing  the  mail  load,  but 
for  maintaining  routes  and  schedules  for 
airmail  purposes  even  when  traffic  does  hot 
warrant. 

The  Civil  Aeroxiautics  Board  has  the  Job  of 
calculating  mail  pay  rates,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  set  at  a  level  sufficient  to  pay 
for  all  mail  services  and  include  a  reason- 
able subsidy  as  well. 

But  evidently  this  calculation  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  make.  The  CAB 
Is  no  longer  able  to  tell  the  international 
companies  Just  how  much  mail  support  they 
can  count  on  in  any  given  year.  So  a  sys- 
tem of  temporary  payments  on  account  has 
grown  up,  involving  mlUlons  of  dollars 
annually. 

This  might  not  be  so  bad  If  the  Oovem- 
ment  proceeded  to  settle  up  with  dispatch 
at  year's  end.    But  It  does  not.    The  CAB 
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appMis  unable  to  make  up  Its  mind  In  some 
caaee.  where  these  maU  support  aecotmts 
are  still  unsettled  after  7  years. 

The  Government  has  promised  to  clean 
up  this  sltiiatlon  In  1953.  and  there  would 
certainly  seem  little  excuse  for  not  doing  so. 
American  lines  like  Pan  American  and  TWA 
are  moving  Into  a  period  of  new  competi- 
tion from  the  Jet  transports  of  Britain  and 
other  foreign -fliag  lines.  They  m\ut  be  able 
to  keep  pace. 
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Fedwal,  State,  ud  Local  Spcadinc  for 
Fucal  Year  1953  Wm  at  Averaf  e  Rate 
•f  $20U6  per  MoBth  for  a  Family  of 
Poor  Pcrsoas 


men  ts  are  with  the  depositor's  moneys.  The 
plct^e  would  be  brighter  If  the  Tlreasury 
able  to  offer  those  who  save,  a  long- 
security  which  woiild  have  a  guaran- 
>f  stable  purchasing  power  at  maturity, 
this  Is  too  much  to  expect  from  an 
admJLnistratlon  which  Is  dedicated  to  a  con- 
tlnv  Euice  of  our  worldwide  charity  programs. 


Who  Gets  the  Balance  of  the  Kaiser 
G>ntract7 
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SHEEHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 

he  recent  cancellation  by  the  Army 

of  the  Kaiser  contract  to  build 

C-119  cargo  planes,  I  submit  for  the 

IN  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES       Information  of  the  Congress  an  article 

which  appeared  in  the  July  1  issue  of 

JefFerson    Park    Leader,  a  weekly 

circulated   in   my   congres- 

sioiial  district  on  the  northwest  side  of 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RacoRD,  I  include  the  following: 

PBn*AL.  Stats,  aitd  Local  SnoniiMO  roa  Fn- 
CAL  Teas  1953  Was  at  Avksags  Rati  or 
$301.96  raa  MoMTB  roa  a  Family  or  Fova 
PxasoNS 

(By  Paul  O.  Peters) 

Now  that  the  Treasury  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  Is  available,  we  have  checked 
the  Impact  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
spending  on  the  average  American  family  of 
four  persons. 

Based  upon  a  population  of  159  million, 
the  Federal  spending  in  fiscal  1953  of  $74,- 
607,420.332  averages  out  to  $469^  per  capita 
or  $39.10  monthly.  For  a  family  of  4  per- 
sons the  monthly  average  amounts  to  $156.40 
a  family.  The  State  and  local  spending  adds 
another  $45.56  monthly  making  the  total  Im- 
pact (rf  all  governmental  spending  average 
$301.96  per  family  of  4  persons  a  month. 

Federal  revenue  collections  of  $65,218,336.- 
662.73  averaged  $410.18  per  capita.  $34.10 
monthly  or  $136.72  a  month  for  a  family  of 
4  persons. 

The  deficit  of  $9,389,083,669.43  on  a  per 
capita  basis  amounts  to  $50.05  per  capita 
or  $236.20  per  family  of  4  persons  for  the  fis- 
cal year. 

With  a  Federal  deficit  of  between  8  and  9 
billion  dollars  forecast  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954,  and  a  carryover  of  $76,087,552,160  in 
unexpended  balances  to  the  credit  of  dis- 
bursing offlcers  from  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1953  and  prior  years,  the  Congress  has 
not  whittled  the  budget  requests  for  1954 
down  to  a  size  the  public  can  bear  as  a  tax 
burden. 

The  hidden  and  concealed  taxes  are  rapidly 
removing  consumer  purchasing  power  from 
most  American  families,  and  as  the  price 
of  the  necessities  of  life  rise  with  the  taxes, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  con- 
tinues its  decline.  Inventories  are  piling  up 
In  many  lines,  and  the  financial  picture  grows 
darker  and  darker.  The  efforts  of  Treastu^ 
to  sell  over  $5  billion  In  short-term  securi- 
ties also  is  a  sign  the  economy  Is  deteriorat- 
ing. Not  that  we  do  not  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  In  abundance,  but  from  this 
abundant  production,  the  Government  is 
taking  too  big  a  bite,  so  that  opportunities 
for  both  corporate  and  private  savings  are 
being  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point. 

An  Inspection  of  bank  statements  for  June 
30,  1953,  Indicates  that  most  banks  now 
have  from  2  to  10  times  their  total  capital 
and  reserves  Invested  In  Government  secu- 
rities.   Of  course  most  of  the  banks  Invest- 
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should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Jef- 
ferson Park  Leader  was  one  of  the  first 
paiers  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
put  lie  the  costly  fiasco  which  resulted 
fron  the  sudden  breaking  off,  in  Jan- 
uai  y  1952,  of  contract  negotiations  with 
the  Fairchlld  Engine  &  Aircraft  Co.  for 
ma  lufacture  of  these  flying  boxcars  at 
Ol  ara  Field  in  Chicago,  and  the  award- 
ing of  the  contract  to  the  Kaiser  Co. 
to  build  this  aircraft  at  Willow  Run, 
Mi(  h.,  at  a  much  greater  cost. 

7 he  article  is  as  follows: 
NosrBwcBT  Sms  Coxtlo  Still  Bttilo  Planss 
T  tie  Elsenhower  administration,  acting 
thn  mgh  Army  Air  Force  procurement,  last 
weeic  took  the  first  step  toward  correcting 
a  { ross  injustice  which  had  been  meted 
out  to  northwest  area  workers  by  the  Tru- 
mai  administration,  when  It  canceled  a 
contract  with  Henry  J.  Kaiser  to  build  tn^ 
t&novta  C-119  cargo  planes,  the  fiylng  box- 
cari . 

T  tie  cancellation  of  the  contract  is  a  dis- 
tin<t  victory  for  the  Leader  papers,  which 
wer ;  the  first  to  point  out  the  unfairness  of 
the  contract,  and  for  Congressman  TmoTHT 
P.  2  HZXHAN,  of  the  11th  district,  who  took 
up  the  cudgels  In  behalf  of  neighborhood 
ind)  is  try. 

Tie  contract  to  Kaiser  took  millions  of 
dollfirs  from   the  pockets  of   neighborhood 
In  this  manner:  The  FalrchUd  En- 
&  Aircraft  Co.,  which  developed  the  fly- 
boxcar,  was  In  the  process  of  reactivat- 
the  nearby  Douglas  plant  at  O'Hara  Field 
the  building  of  flying  boxcars. 

,  Fairchlld 's  contract  was  abrupt- 

c|anceled  by  the  Truman  administration, 

a  similar  contract  given  to  Henry  J.  Kai- 

buUd  the  flying  boxcars  In  WUlow  Run, 

This  desDlte  the  fact  the  Kaiser  plant 

absolutely  no  experience  in  building  the 

s    and    the    Fairchlld     Co.     was    al- 

turnlng  them  out  In  one  of  their  other 
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a  series  of  stories,  the  Leader  pointed  out 
this  move  would  not  only  dsprive  this 
of  a  booming  industry,  but  would  cost 
Government  millions  of  dollars.  How 
these  statements  were  is  revealed  by  a 
United  States  Senate  Investigation 
whl^h  heard  sworn  testimony  that  the  cost 
per  plane  of  the  159  originally  contemplated 
Xroo$  Kaiser   would  have  been  more  thaa 


$l,aoO,000    each.    ••    compared    with    tl«^ 
$300,000  per  plane   paid   the   Fairchlld   Co. - 
To     date     the     Kaiser     plant     had     com- 
pleted only  57  of  the   169   planes  and   th« 
Government  has  paid  out  over  $160  mUllon. 

The  announcement  of  the  Air  Force  can- 
cellations came  while  Kaiser  and  his  son,  Ed- 
gar F.,  were  defending  the  record  of  ths  Kai- 
ser Motor  Corp.  befors  ths  Sanats  oom- 
mlttee. 

The  Leader  has  learned  that  the  Air  Forca 
has  been  studying  the  possibility  of  turning 
the  balance  of  the  Kaiser  contract  over  to 
Fairchlld. 

If  so.  it  Is  probable  that  Fairchlld  would 
•gain  need  the  faculties  of  the  old  Douglas 
plant  and  the  help  of  thousands  of  skilled 
neighborhood  workers  who  have  buUt  plsn— 
before  and  can  do  it  again. 


Re$ohrtioE  on  McCamn 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Free 
Sons  of  Israel,  the  oldest  national  Jew- 
ish fraternal  organization  in  ttils  coun- 
try, during  the  more  than  104  years  of  its 
existence  has  contributed  much  in  the 
preservation  of  American  ideals.  Ap- 
pended is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  Free  Sons  of 
Israel  and  endorsed  by  the  subordinate 
lodges  of  the  order  on  the  McCarran  Im- 
migration Act,  Public  Law  414: 

The  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  a  national  Jewish 
fraternal  organization.  Instituted  in  1849.  and 
whoee  membership  is  comprised  of  American 
citizens,  most  of  whom  are  native  bom.  does 
hereby  record  Its  views  with  respect  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962 
(McCarran- Walter  law);  and 

Whereas  many  aspects  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  appear  to  us  to  be  unwise  and  un- 
American; 

Now,  therefore,  the  executive  board  "dt  the 
Free  Sons  of  Israel  does  hereby  unanimously 
resolve  that — 

1.  We  favor  those  provisions  of  the  act 
which  remove  race  aa  an  absolute  legal  bar- 
rier to  inunigratlon  and  naturalization. 

a.  We  favor  those  provisions  which  grant 
Identical  rights  to  the  sexes,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  immigration  laws. 

8.  We  deplore  the  continued  legal  sanc- 
tion of  the  national  origin  theory  upon  whlcn 
the  quota  system  is  based.  It  Is  violative  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  our 
American  tradition  and  heritage. 

4.  We  urge  the  B(>eedy  elimination  from 
the  law  of  every  vestige  of  remaining  racial 
discrimination.  To  grant  nonquota  statiis  to 
natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  except 
those  "attributable  by  as  much  as  one-half 
of  his  ancestry"  to  specified  Asiatic  origin. 
Is  a  baseless  and  un-American  distinction. 

6.  The  quota  limitations  of  100  per  year 
applied  to  colonies  or  dependent  areas  of  a 
governing  country  la  an  unreasonable  dis- 
tinction between  cltlaens  of  such  country. 
In  practical  effect  such  distinction  creates 
an  excluslonar/^ound  based  upon  color. 
Again,  this  is  a^,«asele8s  and  un-American 
distinction. 

6.  The  menace  of  communism  must  be 
vigorously  and  effectively  met  and  precluded. 
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At  the  same  time  we  should  Just  as  affec- 
tively challenge  the  menace  of  all  totali- 
tarian Ideologies,  including  Nasi  and  Fascist. 
The  definition  in  the  act  ot  "totalitarian 
party"  which  would  appear  not  to  include 
the  Nazi  and  Fascist  adherents  and  thus  leave 
them  admissible  to  the  United  States,  should 
l>e  redrafted  and  clarified.  Adherents  of  to- 
talitarianism, whether  red,  black,  or  brown. 
are  Inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  should  be  excluded. 

7.  Deportation  from  the  United  States 
ahould  be  recognised  for  what  it  is— exUe  and 
banishment.  This  harsh  punlahnMnt  should 
not  be  Invoked  except  for  substantial  reason: 

(a)  We  see  no  Justification  for  the  added 
retroactive  provisions  of  the  law.  which  now 
make  deportable  offenses  of  acts  which  when 
committed  were  Innocent. 

(b)  We  think  that  deportation  based  upon 
technical  violations,  for  example.  faUure  to 
rsgistar  as  an  alien  annually  or  faUure  to 
carry  an  alien  registration  card  Is  entirely 
disproportionate  to  the  offense. 

(c)  We  believe  that  the  deportation  proc- 
ess should  be  made  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
requirements  at  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  The  present  commingling  of  the 
functions  of  prosecutor  and  Judge  are  vio- 
lative of  due  process  of  law  and  should  not 
be  tolerated  In  a  matter  of  so  gravs  Impor- 
tance to  the  individual. 

(d)  We  advocate  a  10-year  statute  of  llml- 
tations  for  aU  documentary  and  technical 
grounds  for  deportation. 

<e)  We  advocate  a  more  liberal  law  of  ad- 
Jtutment  of  status  for  persons  of  good  moral 
character  and  otherwise  deserving. 

8.  We  object  in  principle  to  the  creation 
of  second-class  cltlxens.  Except  for  cases  of 
actual  fraud,  the  naturalized  citizen  should 
tae  granted  the  same  rights  as  those  granted 
citizens  by  birth. 

9.  We  think  that  many  provisions  of  ths 
act  are  unduly  harsh  In  their  application. 
We  agree  entirely  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Natxirallzatlon.  as  contained  in  Its  re- 
port. Whom  We  Shall  Welcome. 

"The  Immigration  and  nationality  law  em- 
bodies policies  and  principles  that  are  un- 
^rlse  and  InJuriouB  to  the  Nation. 
;    "It  rests  upon  an  attitude  of  hostility  and 
distrust  against  all  aliens. 

Tt  applies  discriminations  against  human 
beings  on  accoxmt  of  national  origin,  race, 
creed,  and  color. 

"It  Ignores  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
In  domestic  affairs  and  foreign  policies. 

"It  contains  unnecessary  and  unreason- 
able restrictions  and  penalties  against  in- 
dividuals. 

"It  is  badly  drafted,  confusing,  and  in 
some  respects  unwcx-kable. 

"It  should  be  reconsidered  and  revised 
from  banning  to  end." 

lfn.Toi«  M.  Metxe. 
rtrst  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

Dated  March  6,  »53. 

Attest: 

JOBVH   L.   BaoB, 

Grand  Secretary. 


Brititk  Dcdsion  To  Market  Some  70,000 
to  75,000  ToBf  of  Copper  Reveals 
Weakaess  n  Onr  Fwrcifa  AM  Profra 


the  Rbcxnw,  T  include  the  foUowing  ar- 
ticle: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MSW  TOUC 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVB 

Tuesday.  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


BamsH  Daciaioii  To  MasKsr  Sokb  70.000  to 
16J0O0  Tom  or  Copper  RavaaLs  WaaKMasa 
uf  Oua  Foancir  Am  Paooaaacs 

(By  Paul  O.  Peters) 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  the 
British  Ministry  of  Materials  U  about  to 
market  between  70,000  to  75,000  tons  of  cop- 
per as  soon  as  curbs  on  trading  In  the  metal 
are  lifted  early  next  month. 

Over  the  past  5  years  we  have  noticed  that 
large  allocations  of  BCA  and  MSA  funds  have 
been  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
procurement  of  copper  and  semlreflned  ores, 
called  matte. 

A  check  of  the  ofllcial  records  of  the  Mu- 
ttial  Security  Agency  for  the  ctunulatlve 
period  from  April  3,  1948.  to  AprU  30,  1953, 
reveals  that  we  have  supplied  the  United 
Kingdom  with  copper  and  copper  products 
to  the  total  amount  of  $175  million. 

With  the  British  proposing  to  sell  their 
copper  at  around  30  cents  a  pound  this  means 
that  they  will  have  between  (42  million  and 
845  million  in  recoveries  from  Uncle  Sam's 
International  gift  shop  operations. 

We  really  ought  to  call  this  "Operation 
Loot."  for  never  before  In  all  history  has  a 
nation  so  richly  endowed  by  Nature  been  so 
skillfully  looted  for  the  benefit  of  other  peo- 
ples by  the  mternationallsts  of  the  Trtmian- 
Acheson  gang,  and  now  the  operatton  Is  to  be 
continued. 
And  here  is  another  fact  of  Operation  Loot. 
Under  the  strategic  materials  development 
programs,  the  United  States  had  committed 
to  March  31,  1953,  a  total  of  $8,400,000  in 
counterpart  funds  for  the  developmmt  of 
copper  and  cobalt  mines  in  Northern  Rho- 
desia, a  British  ookmy.  And  another  $2,- 
200,000  in  counterpart  funds  and  MSA  dol- 
lars are  committed  to  the  development  of 
copper  and  lead  mines  in  Tanganyika,  Africa, 
also  held  by  the  British. 

Senators  and  Representatives  who  will  bs 
called  upon  to  vote  additional  billions  for 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  this  year  should 
know  that  present  plans  are  for  this  charity 
program  which  MSA  Administrator  Hattdd 
Stassen  now  directs  Is  scheduled  to  run  t<x 
at  least  5  more  years,  unless  the  pipeline  Into 
the  United  States  Treasury  Is  closed  for  good 
this  year. 

With  over  $10  bUlion  presently  available  in 
unexpended  balances,  the  need  is  not  for 
more  charity  reUef  for  MSA  but  relief  for  the 
overburdened  American  taxpayers  who  are 
now  clamoring  for  relief  and  demanding  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  many  of  their 
elected  representatives  in  C>ongrass  fulfill 
their  campaign  promises. 


NatmuJ    EdKatioB    AtsodatioB 
pwts  Oil-fw-EdKaliM 


Sip- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNTATIVBS 


Mr. 


Monday.  July  6.  1953 
EDMONDSON.    Mr.     Speaker, 


every  Member  is,  of  course,  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate,  on  June  24,  passed 
the  Hill  amendment  to  H.  R.  5134.  pro- 
viding in  substance  that  Federal  rev- 
enues from  leases  on  the  outer  Contin- 
ental Shelf,  with  certain  exceptions. 
Shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  as 
grants-in-aid  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education. 


It  is  also  well-known  to  the  House 
that  the  amendment  provides  for  a  res- 
ervation of  these  revenues  for  national 
defense  purposes,  during  the  present  na- 
tional emergency,  but  not  for  more  than 
3  years. 

The  need  for  lnc<Hne  to  finance  Amer- 
ica's growing  educational  system,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  continued  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  our  country,  is 
equally  well-known  to  us  alL 

The  Hill  amendment  presents  at  least 
a  partial  answer  to  this  urgent  need,  and 
is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  immediate 
and  serious  consideration  by  this  body. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Sena- 
tors in  both  parties  are  among  its  spon- 
sors, and  some  of  the  outstanding  or- 
ganizations of  oar  Nation  are  supporting 
the  amendment  enthuriastically. 

In  joining  in  the  support  of  the  Hill 
amendment  and  the  principles  of  oil 
revenues  for  education,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  program  is  sound  and  the  need 
for  it  is  great  I  am  also  convinced  that 
passage  of  the  Hill  eonendment  will  in- 
crease the  chances  for  a  in^gram  to 
make  a  portion  of  these  oil  revenues 
available  for  an  educational  program  for 
the  American  Indian,  which  I  have  sup- 
ported from  the  start  of  debate  in  this 
session  on  the  tidelands  question.  I 
have  prepared  and  intend  to  olfer  at  the 
appropriate  time  additional  legislation 
to  effect  this  purpose,  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and 
many  other  States  of  our  Nation. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
place  in  the  Rbcobd  a  telegram  received 
on  July  1  from  the  president  and  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association  on  the  subject  of  the  Hill 
amendment: 

Washimoton,  D.  C,  Jvty  1. 1953. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmomssom, 

House  of  Eepresentatives, 

W€ukinffton,  D.  C: 

Representative  assembly  of  National  Edu- 
cation Association  adopted  the  following 
statement  today: 

"Three  areas  of  crisis  within  the  educa- 
tional field  now  face  the  American  people: 
The  ever  mounting  birthrate,  which  is  re- 
sulting In  a  steady  wave  of  new  chUdren 
yearly  moving  up  through  the  grades.  The 
shortage  of  adequate  buildings,  which  grows 
proportionately  worse  as  enrollment  In- 
creases. The  lack  of  teachers,  which  is  being 
aggravated  by  low  pay  and  overcrowded 
schools. 

"Devoting  part  of  the  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  to  aid  education  through- 
out the  States  is  in  keeping  with  the  his- 
toric tradition  of  Federal  aids  to  the  States 
and  would  only  be  an  extension  of  present 
policy  begun  In  the  land  granta  of  1785  and 
emphasized  in  aid  to  vocational  education, 
veterans'  education,  school-liinch  programs, 
and  aid  to  land-grant  colleges. 

"Tlierefore,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation In  delegate  assembly  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla..  June  90.  1953,  by  unanimous  vote, 
endorses  the  Hill  amendstent  to  H.  R.  6134, 
providing  that  all  rentals,  royalties,  and 
other  sums  payable  under  leases  of  the  outer 
Continental  Shelf  shall  be  appropriated  ex- 
clusively as  grants-in-aid  to  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education." 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  Hill  amend- 
ment as  passed  by  the  Senata  June  34. 
WXLUAM  G.  CAsa, 

Mseeutive  Secretary. 
C.  Cau>weu.. 

President. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RORERT  L  JONES,  JR. 


XLtBi 


Df  THI  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSBNTATIVBS 
Monday.  July  6.  ^953 

Ifr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
lUkder  leave  to  extend  my  remains.  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  letter  concerniner 
tike  resolution  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Autbcnlty  which  was  adopted  recently  by 
the  national  legislative  board  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Loconotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen: 

BaoxHiBBOo*  or  LoooMomni 

TamatMM  amb  SMcnnamf, 
Waahington,  D.  C.  Jvly  1. 1953. 

IfT  Dkab  OoMonasiCAN:  At  the  meeting  of 
tbe  national  legMatlve  bocutl  of  the  Brotb- 
«rliood  of  LooomotlTS  Firemen  and  Sngtne- 
men.  ecmvened  in  Wasblngton.  D.  C.  May  35. 
1953.  I  was  directMl  to  tend  you  the  lol- 
lowlng  resolution  on  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority: ^    ^ 

•mniereas  members  oX  the  Brotherhood  oC 
Loconkotlre  Firemen  and  Knglnemen  and 
their  families,  along  with  other  railroad 
workers  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  have 
Ijeen  and  are  now  being  benefited  Immeasur- 
ably as  a  result  at  the  establishment,  main- 
taining, and  the  expansion  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority:   and 

"Whereas  In  the  valley  region  our  farm 
prosperity,  our  Industries,  and  our  abiUty  to 
attract  new  industries  give  our  people  Jobs, 
which  In  ttim  means  freight  and  passengers 
for  the  railroads  to  haul,  depended  solely 
and  alone  on  the  supply  of  power,  and  we  in 
our  region  can  look  to  no  source  other  than 
the  TVA;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  every  day  that  the  economy  of  the 
entire  TVA  service  area  is  very  definitely  tied 
In  with  and  dependent  upon  an  adequate 
supply  of  electricity  which  will  keep  pace 
with  the  constantly  Increasing  demands  of 
Uie  farm,  rural  and  urban  homes,  and  the 
business  and  industrial  establishments,  also 
the  national  defense  Installations;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  more 
than  «  million  iisers  of  electricity  in  the  TVA 
•ervice  region  great  concern  that  the  Con- 
gress in  considering  the  appropriation  re- 
quests of  the  TVA  will  reduce  the  fomds  to  a 
point  which  will  prevent  TVA  from  providing 
for  the  accurately  estimated  power  needs  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  for  pvir- 
poees  of  national  defense,  such  as  atomic 
energy  plants,  the  Arnold  Engineering  Cen- 
ter, and  Army  ordnance  plants,  is  now  using 
approximately  one-third  of  the  electric  power 
generated  by  TVA  and  is  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  TVA  for  electric  power; 
•nd 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley region  put  their  faith  in  the  guaranty  of 
President  Eisenhower  that  "TVA  will  be  oper- 
ated and  maintained  at  maximum  efficiency" 
and  assumed  he  was  speaking  for  a  majority 
d  his  party  in  Congress,  and  that  his  pledge 
did  not  mean  the  slow  strangulation  cut  TVA 
by  Inadequate  appropriations;  and 

"Whereas  the  TVA  appropriations  are  not 
a  giveaway  of  Federal  funds  to  a  particular 
region.  On  the  contrary,  it  repays  all  money 
appropriated  for  its  power  facilities  within 
40  years.  TVA  is  ahead  of  its  repayment 
schedule,  and  it  has  earned  4.7  percent  on 
money  Congress  borrowed  at  2  percent :  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  national  legislative 
board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 


and  Kaglxtcmen.  aaeanbled  at  Wash- 
ingtt  n.  D.  C  May  25. 1963.  ask  that  the  Oon- 
gi«a  make  the  appropriations  which  have 
been  requested  by  the  TVA  in  order  that  the 
TVA  may  supi^y  the  anticipated  electric 
pow<  r  needs  of  the  Nation;  be  it  farther 

"Mssolved,  That  copies  <tf  this  resolution 
be  g  ven  to  all  Members  of  Congreas,  both 
Mem  tiers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senajte." 

Sincerely. 

Jonas  A.  McBudb. 
Vice  President-Mmtional  UgislaUvt 
Sepresentative. 


the 

Citj 

4.  : 


L«weMtcm,  of  New  Twk,  «i  S5 
Years  af  PiagreM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Kxw  ToaK 

jH  the  bouse  of  REPRBSBNTATXVSB 

Tuesday.  June  9. 195i 

kA-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
Is  ai  address  delivered  by  Leon  Ixxwen- 
steiiu  outstanding  leader  of  the  textile 
indi  stry,  philanthropist  and  civic  leader, 
on  t  le  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday  and 
55  ears  in  the  textile  industry,  at  a 
test  monial  dinner  under  the  auspices  of 


TexUle  Square  Club,  of  New  York 
,  given  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  June 
953.  The  net  proceeds  from  this 
dinner  were  donated  to  the  Textile 
Squ  ire  Club  Camp  fund  for  underprivl- 
leged  children: 

Fi  lends,  seeing  all  of  you  here — my  per- 
sonil  friends,  business  friends,  friends  o*  a 
lifetime — honoring  me  by  yotir  presence,  I 
feel  this  is  the  greatest  evening  of  my  life. 

It  was  very  good  to  hear  all  the  nice  things 
that  were  said  about  me  tonight.  This  re- 
minjls  me  of  a  story  about  two  friends  of 
minfe  who  were  buried  the  same  day.  one 
In  t  le  m«Tilng  and  the  other  in  the  af ter- 
nooi  I.  The  same  clerg3rman  (^Belated  at  both 
fun€  rals.  The  eulogy  in  the  morning  brought 
tear  i  to  my  eyes — he  was  really  a  great  man 
and  what  was  said  fit  him  like  a  glove.  At 
the  funeral  in  the  afternoon,  the  same 
cler^man  delivered  the  Identical  eulogy  tor 
my  )ther  friend.  Tills  fellow  was  about  the 
worl  d's  worst.  Coming  back  from  the  after- 
noou  service,  I  happened  to  be  riding  with 
the  dergyman  and  I  said.  "How  can  you  use 
the  same  eulogy  for  the  two  men  that  you 
bun  td  today:  they  were  so  different."  What 
do  ;  'ou  think  his  answer  was?  "Memorize 
two  eulogies  for  the  same  day;  not  me." 
Well ,  I  am  glad  I  am  the  only  one  being  hon- 
ored  here  this  evening. 

Ai  70  I  guess  I  can  take  the  privilege  of 
looking  back  a  bit.  I  have  a  lot  to  be 
thai  kf ul  for.  God  has  been  lOnd  to  me.  He 
has  given  me  good  parents,  a  father  and 
brot  aer  who  were  able  teachers,  an  affec- 
tion ite  family.  Industrious  and  loyal  asso- 
clatiis,  a  wealth  of  friends,  and  a  loving 
wife  Gloria,  get  up  and  take  a  bow.  Here's 
a  la<  ly  to  whom  I  have  to  give  a  whole  lot  of 
credit  for  whatever  success  I  have  achieved, 
and  she  looks  as  good  today  as  the  day  I 
mar  led  her — maybe  a  little  bit  better.  Can 
any  man  ask  for  more? 

In  the  54  yetu-s — not  55 — that  I  have  spent 
In  t  le  Indtistry,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  U  am  a  few  things  and  get  to  know  quite 
a  f(w  people.  Looking  back,  sometimes 
everts  seem  to  have  happened  yesterday; 
and  other  times,  ages  ago.  It  doesn't  seem 
so  long  ago  that  I  first  started  in  this  In- 
dustry, when  I  was  15  !4  years  old. 


The  Bten  who  ceaaprlsed  the  tndUBtry  ta 
those  years  after  the  torn  erf  the  century 
were  great  IndlviduaUsU,  all  tmacinatlv*. 
eourageous,  constructive,  and  hard  working. 
I  tried  to  learn  from  them  alL  In  terms  o€ 
formal  education,  few  had  much.  In  terms 
of  ability,  integrity,  and  vision,  they  had  few 
equals  in  any  industry.  They  had  in  them 
the  qualities  which  have  made  our  industry 
and  America  great. 

However,  the  futtire  is  before  us  and  we  ars 
seeing,  and  will  see.  men  of  equal  stature  rise 
from  among  our  midst  and  take  their  placas 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  industry  and  ttas 
country. 

■nie  industry  today  Is  attracting  the  finest 
t3rpe  of  young  men  and  one  of  the  reasons  li 
that  It  holds  no  barriers  to  youth. 

The  remuneration  is  substantial — some  say 
too  substantial — but  I  think  the  rewards  are 
no  more  than  equal  to  the  task.  The  Indus- 
try requires  talents  of  the  highest  order.  We 
deal  in  raw  material,  the  price  of  which 
fiuctuates  during  the  course  of  the  day; 
styles  can  change  practically  overnight. 
While  we  deal  in  one  commodity — cloth — ws 
deal  in  thousands  of  patterns,  many  color- 
ings, many  constructions,  and  innumerable 
finishes. 

These  variables  have  always  been  present; 
bvt  today  perhaps  more  so  than  ever,  with 
the  new  cloths  and  flnlabes  that  everyone  is 
talking  about. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  experiences  that  I 
have  had.  I  wouldn't  trade  them  for  any- 
thing. I  feel  that  the  future  holds  as  much 
promise  of  progress — achievement — as  ths 
past  ever  did. 

The  story  of  North  going  South  has  hap- 
pened before  my  eyes.  The  South  has  dur- 
ing my  years  developed  and  finally  come  into 
Its  own,  which  has  been  its  right.  Our  great- 
est industrial  growth  has  occurred  during 
this  period  and  with  It  better  standards  of 
llvini,  world  power,  and  with  that,  responsi- 
bility. 

As  I  look  back  to  the  horse-and-buggy  days, 
and  there  was  then  no  radio  or  television, 
having  electric  lights  and  a  telephone  was 
quite  a  distinction.  Today,  leisure  time  is  a 
problem  and  a  challenge.  Our  people  ars 
better  fed.  clothed,  boused,  and  are  healthier. 
Are  they  happier?  Are  they  more  secure? 
Psychiatry  was  then  unknown  or  taboo.  Our 
tempo  has  Increased  at  a  fantastic  rate.  Peo- 
ple have  seen  so  much  change  they  have 
naturally  been  subjected  to  pressures,  wor- 
ries, and  responsibilities.  That  is  one  of  ths 
outstanding  problems  of  otir  civilization,  how 
people  can  adapt  themselves  to  our  fast- 
changing  society  with  constantly  shlftlnf 
values. 

We  have  seen  political  upheavals  and 
world  revolutions.  The  world  has  staggered 
under  these  atomic  explosions,  and  now  ws 
have  man  playing  with  a  toy  which  could 
literally  render  this  globe  into  a  shambles. 

Through  it  all  I  feel  that  man  hai  intrin- 
sically bettered  himself.  He  has  become 
more  inquisitive,  more  openminded;  yes. 
more  spiritual.  Our  great  America  has  giv- 
en to  the  world  the  example  of  dissimilari- 
ties making  for  a  better  union  for  varied 
people  living  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, and,  above  all,  with  tolerance.  What 
a  great  word  that  is. 

I  have  no  words  of  wisdom  to  impart  to 
you.  I  would  say,  be  jrourself,  know  your 
subject,  know  your  limitations,  and.  above 
all,  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard  work. 

Naturally,  I  talce  pride  In  my  organization 
and  the  individuals  who  comprise  It.  I  take 
pride  in  the  organizations  with  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving.  As  we  go  along  in 
life,  that  word  "service"  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance and  increased  Importance.  We  rec- 
ognise that  self  is  best  served  by  serving 
others. 

I  have  been  happy  in  my  work.  Unless  a 
person  is  happy  in  what  he  is  doing  he  is 
not  best  serving  himself  or  others,  and  hs 
had  better  make  a  change. 
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I  have  a  few  material  things,  but  one  of 
the  lessons  that  I  have  learned  is  that  the 
more  material  things  one  has  the  more  one 
realizes  how  supreme  are  other  values. 

Well,  perhaps  I  have  talked  longer  than  I 
should,  but  there  have  been  so  many  won- 
derful experiences,  and  so  many  of  you  here 
have  shared  in  the  many  wonderful  memo- 
ries that  I  have,  that  I  could  not  resist  ths 
temptation. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  you  aU.  Be  with 
me,  God  willing,  when  I  am  75. 


CaltlMBea  Who  Wasted  Only  To  Be  Let 
Alone  Welcoae  Dreof  ht  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxDf  ois 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1953 

1ST.  PRICE.  lylr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoko,  I 
herewith  include  a  news  article  appear- 
ing in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 
Jime  29,  1953,  written  by  William  K. 
Wyant,  Jr.  The  article  entitled  "Texas 
Cattlemen  Who  Wanted  Only  To  Be  Let 
Alone  Welcome  Drought  Aid."  follows: 

Saw  AMTomo,  Tkx.,  June  29.— With  the 
mighty  Rio  Grande  running  like  a  dry  creek 
along  the  Mexican  border,  residents  of  this 
parched  ranching  country  Joined  other 
Texans  today  in  hailing  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration's promises  of  prompt  Federal 
relief. 

There  wss  mild  sarcasm  from  some  regu- 
lar Democrats,  but  most  citizens,  concerned 
about  critical  drought  conditions,  appeared 
to  see  no  inconsistency  in  the  present  ap- 
peal for  help  and  the  State's  "declaration  of 
Independence  from  Federal  handouts"  in 
swinging  behind  Eisenhower  last  November. 

They  were  assisted  in  reconciling  State's 
rlghU  with  Federal  help  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Esra  Taft  Benson,  whose  an- 
nouncement of  disaster  area  measures  at 
Lubbock  Saturday  contained  remarks  sooth- 
ing to  Texas  pride. 


aro  HAMSOUT,  SAVB  BSMSOX 

Tlis  pstltioners,  Benson  said  in  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  were  not  asking  for  a 
Government  handout. 

"It's  a  real  emergency,"  he  declared  in  a 
later  statement  at  Austin.  "There's  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  But  I  found  a  spirit  here  in 
Texas  I  wish  Z  oould  find  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  They  said  they  wanted  only 
what  they  oould  pay  back.  Nobody  could 
ask  for  more  than  that." 

Benson's  sincerity  was  unmistakable.  Be 
heard  and  saw  convincing  evidence  that  this 
is  the  worst  drought  in  the  history  of  Texas. 
Nevertheless,  Roosevelt  and  Truman  Demo- 
crats here,  badly  burned  in  the  1962  offshore 
Oil  battle,  found  the  situation  ironifO. 

BCAVBDCaC'S  OOlOtXIfT 

Former  XTnlted  States  Representative 
Maury  Maverick,  of  San  Antonio,  who 
thought  Adlai  Stevenson  would  take  Texas 
and  now  is  confident  Democrats  will  sweep 
the  Nation  In  ig5«,  put  it  this  way: 

"When  the  Republicans  give  away  the  tax- 
payers' money,  it  Is  to  the  glory  of  God,  but 
when  the  Democrats  do  it,  it  Is  the  work  of 
Satan." 

Maverick,  a  mUltant  liberal  said  the 
"great  majority  of  Texas  people  are  liberals 
at  heart,  too.  despite  propaganda  of  well- 
heeled  oil  and  cattle  interests."  Referring  to 
the  so-called  tldelands  issue,  he  remarked, 
"We  Texans  got  bought  off  In  November." 


Be  contended  that  the  advantage  appar- 
ently won  by  congressional  passage  of  the 
tldelands  bill  would  prove  Illusory,  adding 
that  "we  are  now  in  the  ridiculoiu  position 
of  Texas  having  a  coastal  border  that  extands 
out  beyond  that  of  the  United  States.'* 

WANTED  TO  BE  LET  ALOWX 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  Texas  cattlemen 
had  avowed  they  wanted  nothing  from  the 
Government  except  to  be  let  alone,  Maverick 
said,  and  now  they  are  "getting  the  heU 
kidded  out  of  them  for  reversing  that  stand." 

Stanch,  regular  Democrats,  meeting  stock- 
men friends  socially,  have  Joshed  them  about 
a  proposal  that  the  Department  of  Agrlciil- 
ture  buy,  kill,  and  can  several  million  head  of 
steers  for  school-lunch  and  overseas-assist- 
ance programs.  This  plan  was  Jocularly 
compared  by  Democrats  with  the  notorious 
"kUling  of  little  pigs"  under  Roosevelt. 

Nobody  oppoees  in  public  the  drought  re- 
lief program  or  seriously  questions  the  need 
for  it.  In  vast  areas,  crops  failed  to  come  up 
at  all.  Itanchers  are  btimlng  the  spines  off 
cactus  with  blowtorches,  so  cattle  can  eat 
the  plants. 

In  other  sections,  dry  grass  the  animals 
ordinarily  disdain  is  being  sprayed  with  mo- 
lasses to  make  it  tempting. 

Biaverick  observed,  however:  "We  love  our 
illusions,  but  like  everybody  else  in  the  other 
States,  we  like  subsidies  and  benefito  when 
we  need  them." 


STOCKMEN   ""*■■" 

Stockmen  who  besought  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Benson  to  take  emergency  action 
admit  that  the  contrast  between  their  pro- 
fessed phllosoi>hy  and  practice  embarrassed 
them  acutely. 

They  said  the  reversal  was  nukle  reluc- 
tantly in  order  to  protect  smaller  ranchers 
now  being  ground  between  economic  mill- 
stones. Buln  was  Inevitable,  it  was  said, 
when  drought  had  c\u-sed  the  range  for  S 
jrears,  cattle  had  to  be  fed  hay  and  •67-a-ton 
cottonseed  cake,  and  then  in  the  end  were 
bringing  a  pitiable  5  to  6  eenta  a  poxmd  at 
auction. 

Up  unta  2  weeks  ago.  Claude  McCann,  of 
Victoria,  an  Eisenhower  man  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle 
Raisers  Association,  strongly  opposed  — *fc-«ng 
aid.  Like  many  large  ranchers,  be  had  oil 
intereste  and  was  under  no  financial  strain, 
but  he  was  in  the  delegation  that  went  to 
Washington  last  week. 

"They  were  big  enough  to  reverse  their 
stand,"  said  Dolph  Briscoe,  who  has  a  200,000- 
acre  ranch  near  Uvalde.  Briscoe,  another 
past  president  of  the  stockmen's  group,  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  Stevenson  supporter 
and  "one  of  the  few  unreconstructed  Demo- 
crate  left  in  Texas." 

He  praised  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion for  "unusually  prompt  action"  in  meet- 
ing the  Southwest 's  emergency  and  com- 
mended Jack  Porter,  of  Hotiston.  Republican 
national  conunltteeman.  Unlike  some  Tex- 
ans. Briscoe  was  not  irked  by  the  fact  Porter 
made  a  spectacular  Jovimey  to  Washington 
and  figured  prominently  in  the  Benson  tour 
of  Texas. 

"Jack  Porter  has  done  a  wonderful  Job- 
he's  gone  all  out."  Briscoe  said. 


Sli9buIdiiM(  ladattry  Saffers  Two  New 
Blows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

or  tnw  JSBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  19S3 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  should  object  to  a  constructive  econ- 


omy policy.  But,  It  must  be  realized  that 
cutting  out  or  curtailing  important 
functions  of  Government  does  not  al- 
ways mean  wise  economy.  When  such 
cuts  are  made  to  eliminate  waste  and 
inefficiency  they  are  commendable,  but, 
when  they  do  not  accomplish  this  and 
on  the  contrary  destroy  useful  and  nec- 
essary activities  then  it  is  indefensible. 

It  Is  in  this  connection  that  I  look  with 
deep  concern  upon  the  tendency  to  cut 
down  our  shipbuilding  facilities  in  both 
Government  and  private  yards.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  expe- 
rience In  World  Wars  I  and  n  have 
shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  success- 
ful operation  of  our  military  forces  on 
land  require  a  strong  and  adequate  Navy 
and  merchant  marine.  It  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  be  without  such  in  time  of 
emergency.  It  is  imthinkable  that  thare 
is,  or  can  be,  any  Justifiable  reduction 
In  our  Government  navy  jrards  or  private 
shipbuilding  yards  at  this  time,  particu- 
larly to  the  extent  that  recent  actions 
would  indicate  as  likely  to  occur.  I 
trust  that  such  will  not  be  done. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  "Shipbuilding  Industry 
Suffers  Two  New  Blows."  This  edito- 
rial appears  in  the  Courier-Post  news- 
paper of  Camden.  N.  J.  It  presents  In 
strong,  clear,  and  emphatic  language  the 
real  issue  and  points  out  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  such  a  course  of  curtailment 
as  has  been  indicated.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

SHn>Bxmj>nfo  Imousist   Sumas   Two   New 
Blows 

American  shipbuilding  has  suffered  two 
heavy  blows  during  the  last  few  days. 

The  Navy  has  announced  a  drastic  slash 
in  the  number  of  shipyard  workers  it  em- 
ploys, to  take  effect  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1953.  The  present  civilian  working  force 
of  183,156  at  ite  11  yards  wUl  be  redxused 
by  about  13,000  in  a  new  economy  schedule 
for  the  Department. 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Base,  where  many 
South  Jerse3rltes  are  employed,  will  be  one 
of  the  principal  sufferers  under  the  economy 
schedule.  The  civilian  force  working  there 
totaled  13,784  on  May  9.  According  to  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington,  460  of  these 
employees  will  be  laid  off  by  Septsmber.  and 
more  than  2,000  others  will  be  furloughed 
by  the  end  of  1953. 

The  other  blow  at  shipbuilding,  also  struck 
in  the  name  of  economy,  was  registered  in 
the  United  States  Senate  when  it  rejected, 
by  a  vote  of  54  to  24,  a  plan  to  authorise 
943,200,000  for  construction  subsidies  on  4 
new  cargo-passenger  vessels.  The  Senate's 
acticm  definitely  kills  their  construction  for 
at  least  another  year  since  the  House  bad 
previously  refused  to  vote  any  nu>ney  for 
them. 

The  Senate  vote  reversed  a  favorable  rec- 
onunendation  by  ite  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  came  after  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration announced  It  wanted  to  defer  for 
another  year  a  decision  on  whether  the  funds 
should  be  granted.  It  was  taken  despite  a 
fight  by  Senator  Saltonstall,  Republican, 
Massachusette.  and  Senators  from  other 
ahlpbullding  States  favoring  the  project,  who 
argued  it  was  necessary  if  the  private  ship- 
yards of  America  were  not  to  face  an  almost 
complete  shutdown  in  the  near  future. 

Supporting  these  Senators'  contentions  is 
a  report  on  cturent  construction  Issued  by. 
the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  It 
shows  that  only  82  merchant  vessels  of  more 
than  1,000  gross  tons  now  are  under  con- 
struction, representing  a  tig  drop  both  in 
the  number  of  ships  and  in  total  tonnage 
from  what  was  on  the  ways  a  year  ago. 
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Doard  of  tne  Brotnerhood  ox  Locomotive  Fire-     diutry,  wben  I  was  15 '^  years  old. 


sad  Dettcr  mase  a  cnange. 
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maritime  nations  in  construction.  Great 
Britain,  with  848  vessels  being  built,  is  far 
abead.  Germany  ranks  second  wltb  219.  and 
Sweden  tblrd  wltb  175. 

Tbe  wor»t  feature  of  tbe  American  situa- 
tion, and  the  one  with  the  gravest  ImpUca- 
Uona  for  tbe  future  of  tbe  shlpbuUdlng  in- 
dustry. Is  that  there  are  no  passenger  or 
passenger-cargo  vessels  under  construction 
(all  those  now  being  built  are  dry-cargo 
mariner  ships  or  tankers),  and  none  on 
order.  By  contrast,  10  other  nations  have 
programs  for  future  construction  led  by  tbe 
44  vessels  yet  to  be  started  in  Great  Britain. 

Economy  Is  a  splendid  thing  but  false 
economy  is  not. 

Time  and  again  It  has  been  the  mlsf  ort\me 
of  American  shipbuilding  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  differentiate  between  the 
two.  OiT  industry  has  received  only  the 
shadow  of  the  support  that  most  other  mari- 
time nations  give  theirs. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  shipbuilding 
problems  and  has  received  many  suggestions 
on  how  the  Government  can  help  alleviate 
them  and  Insure  stability  for  an  Industry 
which  has  been  proved  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt  to  be  essential  to  the  Nation's 
prosperity  and  seciu-ity. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  is  to  begin  hear- 
ings next  week  on  tbe  size  and  composition 
of  tbe  American  merchant  marine  and  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  shipping. 

Perhaps  one  or  both  of  these  commltteer 
will  come  up  with  recommendations  and  bills 
that  tbe  next  session  of  Congress  will  adopt 
to  correct  the  present  dangerous  situation. 


Eoropeaa  CapiUlbm  Monopoly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoNsnf 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  seen  over  a  period  of  years 
tbat  all  of  tbe  money  that  we  have 
poured  into  Europe  has  had  little  effect 
in  arresting  the  spread  of  communism. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  there  has  been 
little  change  for  the  better  is  the  fact 
that  European  capitalism  is  in  effect  an 
outright  monopoly.  It  is  vastly  different 
from  the  capitalism  that  exists  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Dr.  John  B. 
Crane  that  appeared  in  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Evening  News.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House: 

SnSOPKAH  Capttalisii  Momofolt 
(By  Dr.  Jc^in  B.  Crane) 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  capital- 
ism In  Western  Europe  and  in  America.  This 
difference  must  be  clearly  understood  if  we 
are  to  understand  why  communism  and  so- 
cialism continue  to  gain  ground  in  West  Eu- 
ropean coimtrles  at  the  same  time  America 
has  been  dumping  billions  of  dollars  there 
prevent  tbe  triumph  of  leftwlng  move- 


to 
ments. 

This  difference  consists  essentially  in  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  most  major 
goods  in  Europe  takes  place  under  condi- 
tions of  monopoly  or  near  monopoly.  This 
does  not  mean  that  one  producer  produces 
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outriut.   and   the   dividing   up 
mar:  Lets. 

Tlie  Socialists  and  Communists  in  their 
sust  lined  and  increasingly  successful  drive 
to  socialize  or  nationalize  production  of  aU 
bast!  commodities  throughout  Europe  con- 
stantly refer  not  to  capitalism  but  to  mo- 
nop<ily  capitalism.  To  the  masses  of  work- 
ers 1  a  Europe  capitalism  is  synonymous  wltb 
priv  kte  monopoly  exploitation  of  the  con- 
sum  sr.  And  the  only  solution  for  private 
mor  opoly,  or  monopolistic  cartels  Is,  in  their 
opin  Ion,  for  the  government  to  take  over. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  large  grain  of 
trut  a  in  tbe  charges  of  tbe  European  work- 
ing I  :lass  tbat  the  capitalist  system  of  pi'vate 
ent«  rprise  In  Europe  is  a  monopoly  or  cartel 
system  and  is  Inconsistent  with  the  welfare 
of  t  le  masses. 

T]  le  masses  of  European  workers  consider 
priv  ite  monopoly  capitalism  inconsistent 
Witt  social  Justice  and  general  welfare. 
Hen:e.  monopoly  capitalism,  and  the  capi- 
tals ts  who  head  these  private  monopolies 
and  cartels,  arc  tbe  enemies  of  the  workers. 
A  permanent  and  enduring  conflict  exists 
betvreen  monopoly  capital  and  labor  which 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  tbe  laborers  or- 
gan; zing  politically  to  take  over  governments 
and  nationalize  all  basic  industries. 

AMKBICAN  CAPITAUSTB  WAXIMO  UP 

T  le  above  interpretation  of  why  commu- 
nisc  i  and  socialism  are  so  strong  in  Europe 
and  still  gaining  ground  has  been  repeatedly 
adviinced  in  this  coliunn  during  the  put 
3  ye  in.  Time  and  again  I  have  criticized  the 
way  Marshall  plan  funds  were  being  distrib- 
utee I  and  hftve  charged  they  were  being  used 
to  1;  uild  up  socialist  and  semi-Socialist  gov- 
emi  nents  in  Europe  and  were  not  being  used 
to  istabllsh  competitive  free  enterprise  in 
eaci  I  country.  Repeatedly  I  have  cited  cases 
to  ]  trove  my  point. 

11  is  most  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that 
Am  irican  businessmen  are  gradually  waking 
up  it  last  to  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to 
savi !  and  sbore-up  the  free  world  is  to  extend 
to  lITurope  the  system  of  free,  private  com- 
pet  tlve  enterprise  which  prevails  in  Anxerica 
and  has  worked  so  successfully  there. 

Ij  I  the  June  1  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
app  eared  a  highly  illuminating  reprint  of  an 
arti  Ble  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled : 
"Europe's  Versus  Our  Capitalism."  The  re- 
prii  t  was  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement 
paid  for  by  the  International  Latex  Corp.  of 
ZX>v|er,  Del.  This  etnrporatlon  deserves  an 
"Os4:ar"  tor  seeing  that  such  articles  are 
priz  ted  in  leading  American  newspapers. 

tipvr  clearly  American  business  leaders 
now  understand  the  problem  of  European 
cap  talism  and  what  must  be  done  if  it  is 
to  I  e  saved  is  indicated  In  the  following  ex- 
tra<  ts  from  this  paid  advertisement : 

"'  ro  the  European,  capitalism  has  become 
8yn<  »nymoxu  with  cartels  and  with  the  disre- 
gar(t  cartels  foster  for  the  consumer,  the 
wor  cer,  and  tbe  overall  vrell-being  of  a  na- 
tloi  's  economy. 

"I  Competition  is  something  of  an  ugly  word 
In  I  ritain.  Prance,  and  Germany  and,  indeed, 
In  most  other  nations  of  the  world.  Trade 
ass<ciations  fixed  prices,  impose  quotas  on 
out  )ut,  set  quality  standards  and  split  up 
the  market  by  agreement.  There  are  no  anti- 
trui  t  laws.  The  emphasis  is  on  protecting 
the  high-cost,  inefficient  producer,  and  tn- 
surl  ng  stability  for  all  members  of  an  indus- 
try rather  than  on  the  improvement  of  prod- 
uct ,  plants,  and  prices. 

*"  Vlth  the  spiirs  to  increase  efficiency  ab- 
sent .  machinery  and  methods  are  allowed  to 
become  antiquated  and  tbe  entire  nation's 
economy  sxiffers  in  lost  production.  Indus- 
tryiride  collusion  brings  the  consumer  up 
agal  ost  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  stone  wall  wben 
be  {  oes  shof^ing.  •  •  • 


tire  manufacturers'  conference.  The  con- 
ference won't  let  him  buy  the  tires  he  may 
prefer  from  one  supplier.    He  must  buy  from 

aU. 

"Before  shortages  made  production  quotas 
temporarily  academic  British  cement  and 
steel  producers  were  fined  if  they  sold  mora 
goods  than  their  quotas  called  for.  and  re- 
ceived bonuses  for  selling  less.  •  •   •" 

Such  restrictive  practices  are  almost  uni- 
versal in  Western  Eiu-ope  today  and  spell  the 
doom  of  capitalism  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
introduce  a  larger  degree  of  competition. 
Tbe  European  Socialists  rule  out  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  a  competitive  economic  system  as 
impractical  and  even  Impossible.  America 
must  take  the  lead  in  proving  that  the  8o- 
cialisU  are  wrong. 


Rettrement  of  Brace  J.  Mansfield 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  IXDNDERO.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  official  ac- 
knowledgment of  15  years  faithfxil,  effi- 
cient public  service  by  a  civilian  engi- 
neer in  the  staff  of  the  Ctorps  of  Army 
Engineers.  Bruce  J.  Mansfield.  I  have 
known  Bruce,  as  I  knew  his  father,  the 
loved  and  respected  chairman  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  and  un- 
der whom  I  served  as  a  member  of  that 
committee  for  seven  Ck)ngresses,  from 
March  4. 1933.  to  January  3, 1947.  Bruce 
has  had  8  additional  years  of  Federal 
employment,  including  his  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps  during  the  First  World 
War,  windinig  up  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. * 

The  acknowledgment  is  by  no  other 
than  Oeneral  Sturgis.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. United  States  Army.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  add  my  endorsement  in 
concurrence  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, in  whose  professional  judgment 
and  integrity  I  have  always  had  utmost 
confidence: 

Dkpaitkknt  or  thx  Autr, 

Omcx  or  tbx  Cbut  or  EMoiNxnts, 

Washington.  June  24.  19S3. 
Mr.  Baucc  J.  iUMeraut. 

Board  of  Engineers  for  Bix>ert  and 
Harbors. 

Dkas  Baucs:  I  address  you  in  the  familiar 
manner,  for  my  experience  has  brought  me 
tbe  knowledge  that  you  are  known  tbualy 
not  only  throughout  tbe  Chief's  oflkoe  and 
in  tbe  Board,  but  also  among  many  senior 
members  of  tbe  corps  and  on  tbe  Hill. 

I  note  that  you  will  retire  from  Govern- 
ment service  next  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  June. 
An  ofllcial  letter  thanking  you  for  your  dis- 
tinguished service  and  wishing  you  God- 
speed, has  been  prepared.  I  cannot  see  you 
go,  however,  without  adding  a  more  personal 
word.  I  shall  be  absent  from  the  office  for 
an  extended  time  from  Friday  on — hence 
this  note  today. 

May  peace  and  Joy  and  solid  comfort  at- 
tend you  for  years  to  come.  Always  remem- 
ber that  we  here,  still  in  harness,  want  to  see 
you.  and  wUl  welcome  and  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunities we  may  have  of  seeing  yo\i. 


~M 


The  Chlefli  of  Englneen  who  follow  me 
will  not  have  tbe  good  fortune  of  my  prede- 
cessors, and  tbat  I  have  bad,  of  personally 
knowing  your  distinguished  father,  the  dean 
of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  for  so  many  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee Of  the  House — tbe  very  best  friend  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Both  bis  and  yoiu- 
many  deeds  of  helpfulness  to  our  ofllca-s.  and 
yovu-  bright,  sunny  way  of  life,  have  been 
made  known  to  me.  As  Chief  of  Engineers. 
I  say  to  you,  thank  you. 

Good  luck,  good  health,  and  best  wishes. 
Most  sincerely, 

8.  D.  Stubcis,  Jr., 
Major  General.  Chief  of  Engineers. 


Eisoliower  Adminitfa'atioii  BkuMet  Its 
Predecessor  for  Mistakes  Wkkli  It 
Pronises  To  Contiaae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLLDtOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-EHspatch  of  June  30.  1953, 
enUUed  "Doubletalk  for  the  Drought": 

Were  It  not  for  the  plies  of  dust  on  the 
Texas  range  and  piles  of  wheat  in  Kansas 
elevators,  the  public  might  find  wry  bxmior 
in  tbe  farm  crisis.  For  administration  offi- 
cials now  promise  quick  Government  aid 
where,  during  the  campaign,  they  promised 
less  Government  and  more  private  enter- 
prise. 

As  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr..  reports  from 
San  Antonio.  Texans  who  hailed  the  Repub- 
licans' pledge  for  more  free  agriculture  are 
now  bailing  tbe  promise  of  prompt  Federal 
relief  for  tbe  drought-stricken  livestock  in- 
dustry. In  Kansas,  the  President's  home 
State,  most  of  the  wheat  in  Wichita  eleva- 
tors already  belonged  to  the  Government 
before  tbe  present  harvest.  Prices  recently 
slumped  to  the  lowest  point  in  4  years  and 
to  60  cents  under  tbe  expected  Government 
support  price. 

The  expected  drop  in  agriciiltural  income 
across  the  Great  Plains  is  a  serious  emer- 
gency and  the  Government  has  promised 
relief.  But  administration  officials  refuse  to 
call  their  policy  by  the  right  name.  In 
promising  Federal  credit  and  meat  pur- 
chases. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  tried 
to  salve  Texans'  pride  by  saying  they  were 
not  asking  for  a  Government  handout. 
Texans  are  against  handouts. 

John  H.  Davis,  head  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  made  it  even  weirder. 
He  criticiaed  weaknesses  of  tbe  inherited 
farm  policy  but  said  it  bad  to  t>e  used  in 
the  emergency.  That  was  the  price  we  pay, 
he  said,  for  Democratic  mistakes.  He  added. 
"This  does  not  mean  we  are  not  trying  to 
carry  out  the  promise  of  less  Government 
and  more  free  enterprise." 

So  the  present  administration  blames  its 
predecessor  for  mistakes  which  it  promises 
to  continue,  while  saying  it  is  trying  to 
correct  them.  Such  statements  make  sense 
only  insofar  as  they  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  do  something  to  rescue  essential 
agriculture  from  ruinous  drought  and  low 
prices.  Stark  necessity  has  conquered  polit- 
ical protestations,  and  the  apologies  are  as 
blank  as  the  arid  plains 
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Air  Force  Appropria6oBt   '^'*^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 
Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
statement  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Hayes,  presi- 
dent. International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists: 

An  FORCK  Appsopsiations 

International  Association  of 

Machinists. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  29,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Mxlvin  Pkics. 

Dnited  States  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Enclosed  you  will  find  my  statement  in 
behalf   of  the   International    Association  of 
Machinists  on  tbe  serious  question  of  "ap- 
propriations for  the  Air  Force"  now  pending 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropn-iatlons. 
I  am  taking  tbe  lilierty  of  sending  you  a 
copy  of  this  statement   because   it   is   our 
sincere  belief  that  unless  constructive  con- 
sideration is  given  to  this  matter  wben  it 
reaches  the  floor  of  tbe  House  and  Senate 
for  final  action,  our  national  security  could 
be  impaired. 

Sincerely, 

A.  J.  Hatrs, 
International  President. 


BTATKStart  or  A.  J.  Hatvb,  Pribiuewi',  Intkr- 
KATTONAL  Association  of  Machinists,  Sen- 

ATS     COMMriTEE    ON     APPROPRIATIONS,     StTB- 

coBUfimE  ON  Armed  Forcxs,  Jxtnk  26.  1958 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  views  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  on  this  very  serious 
subject  of  Air  Force  Appropriations.  Our  in- 
terest and  anxiety  in  this  subject  stem  from 
two  important  factors:  (1)  We  are  seriously 
concerned  about  the  secvu'ity  of  this  country 
and  our  ability  to  defend  this  Nation  against 
attack  from  without;  (2)  we,  as  a  labor  or- 
ganization, represent  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  employees  in  the  airframe  industry. 
Tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  agreed  2  years  ago  that  tbe 
minimum  goal  for  the  Air  Force  should  be 
143  modern  air  wings  by  1954.  Although 
economic  considerations  have  delayed  the 
program  until  1956.  the  top  authorities  are 
convinced  that  this  is  still  the  minimum 
force  which  this  country  needs  to  assure  its 
security.  According  to  the  Department  of 
tbe  Air  Force,  we  now  have  106  wings  In 
operation.  After  Investigation,  tbe  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reported  that  we  only  have  93  wings  at 
their  full  or  almost  full  strength.  This  is 
Indeed  a  very  serious  disclosure  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  some  of  our  most 
eminent  military  leaders  and  civilian  defense 
officials  disclosed  the  fact  that  Russia  has 
matched  our  air  strength  and  is  now  exceed- 
ing it.     Tou  will  recall  that  approximately 

1  year  ago.  General  Tvirinlng.  wben  ques- 
tioned by  members  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  question  of  air  su- 
periority, agreed  with  General  Bradley  and 
stated  that  by  1954.  the  Russians  will  have 

2  and  3  times  quantitatively  the  size  force 
that  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  or 
this  country  have.  General  Twining  further 
stated  that  even  qualitatively,  the  Russians 
will  be  as  good.  U  not  better,  than  tbe  Amer- 


ican Air  Force  by  1964.  This  bean  out  the 
warning  made  by  our  military  leaders  short- 
ly after  the  close  of  World  War  U.  At  that 
time  tt  was  a  known  fact  that  the  Soviets 
were  retooling  for  an  expanded  production 
of  jet  aircraft.  Since  1946  this  program  has 
been  steadily  increased  until  today  we  are 
advised  tbat  they  have  approximately  20,- 
000  modem  aircraft  in  their  combat  units. 
When  we  compare  this  xinit  against  the  re- 
ported 6,000  aircraft  we  have  in  combat 
units.  It  certainly  leaves  no  room  for  com- 
placency. It  is  aU  the  more  startling  to  be 
told  tbat  Russia  has  at  least  1,000  long- 
range  bombers  which  are  capable  of  reach- 
ing any  point  In  the  United  States.  Couple 
this  with  the  responsible  estimates  that  tbe 
Russians  will  have  a  stockpile  of  alx)ut  400 
atom  bombs  by  1955  and  it  is  all  too  obvious 
why  we  must  have  a  strategic  air  command 
at  full  strength  and  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  not  only  defend  our  land,  but  carry 
a  full-scale  attack  against  tbe  enemy. 

We  must  also  remember  that  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history  one  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  called  on  to  fight  t~70 
wars.  Any  weakness  which  would  Invite 
atomic  war  is  certainly  opposed  by  every 
thinking  citizen.  Tbe  danger  of  a  compla- 
cent aUitude  and  a  second-best  air  force 
cannot  be  tolerated  If  we  are  to  remain  a 
free  people.  We  must  remembw  that  oxir 
fighting  forces  struggled  for  more  than  a 
year  in  Korea  with  but  a  handful  of  air- 
craft l>ecause  we  failed  to  maintain  our  forces 
after  World  War  n  and  allowed  oxu-  planes 
to  be  placed  in  mothballs,  curtailed  aircraft 
production,  and  returned  our  skilled  pilots 
to  civilian  life.  This  shortage  was  directly 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  tlie  80th  Congress 
failed  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to 
assure  an  adequate  air  force.  Yet,  with  that 
experience  of  the  relatively  short  past,  again 
today  we  are  confronted  with  tbe  threat  of 
cuts  in  tbe  amount  of  over  $5  billion  in  the 
Air  Force  appropriations. 

As  I  have  stated,  officials  charged  with  our 
national  security  have  warned  us  that  the 
Soviets  are  improving  and  enlarging  their 
air  force  each  day.  We  know  that  this  mass- 
destructive  capability  is  tbe  most  dangerous 
threat  that  the  United  States  has  ever  faced. 
We  are  further  advised  that  of  the  pro- 
posed $5,090,000,000  cut,  $3,169,000,000  of  this 
amount,  reduced  by  the  new  budget,  is  ap- 
propriations for  aircraft  and  related  procure- 
ments. If  this  proposed  cut  is  accepted  by 
the  Congress,  it  is  not  hard  to  visualize  the 
effect  the  revision  and  production  resched- 
uling will  have  on  our  total  plane  produc- 
tion. It  wlU  not  only  force  a  stretchout  In 
present  *^ad  time"  but  will  also  have  a  very 
definite  effect  on  tbe  development  of  new 
supersonic  prototypes  now  on  tbe  drafting 
boards  and  in  the  experimental  laboratories 
of  our  major  aircraft  companies.  It  is  no 
secret  that  today  it  takes  approximately  20 
months  of  productive  effort  to  complete  an 
F-86.  it  takes  approximately  25  months  to 
complete  an  F-102.  26  months  to  complete  a 
B-47  bomber,  and  at  least  27  months  to  com- 
plete a  B-52  bomber.  This  Is  why  we  em- 
phasize that  in  this  dangerous  era  In  which 
we  live  and  confronted  with  the  actual  dan- 
ger of  attack  from  superior  forces  the  appro- 
priations should  not  be  reduced,  after  con- 
sidering our  ultimate  needs. 

We  agree  tbat  every  American  citizen  is  for 
economy,  particularly  In  our  Military  Estab- 
lishments. Certainly  waste  and  extrava- 
gance must  be  eliminated  and  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  effective  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  our  Federal  military  funds.  This, 
however,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  basic 
goal  a  minimum  Air  Force  which  Is  needed 
to  counter  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  offen- 
sive might.  Field  MarahaU  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery. Deputy  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Allied  Forces  in  Europ>e,  stated  recently  that 
the  Western  World  could  not  hope  to  miatch 
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or  atop  tfie  mtm  utoIm  of  the  Soviet  Unkm 
and  oxir  only  hope  for  Tictory  wm  to  concen- 
trate oMi  ttrength  in  a  superior  air  force. 
ThJa  statement  wa»  made  to  newsmen  at  the 
National  Prees  Club  here  In  Washington  on 
March  SO  of  thla  year.  It  le  an  eaaentUl  that 
we  have  an  Air  Force  so  strong  that  It  will 
not  only  be  able  to  repel  an  attack  but  It  wiU 
deter  aggreesive  thoughta  of  an  enemy.  It 
Is  also  a  recognized  fact  that  our  beet  defense 
Is  an  atomic  Air  Force  so  powerful  that  the 
Miemy  realises  it  could  strike  crippling  blows 
at  an  Instant's  notice.  We  have  learned  by 
experience  that  aircraft  production  cannot 
be  adjusted  to  defense  requirements  by  last- 
minute  decisions.  From  the  figures  which  I 
have  previously  recited  it  is  all  too  evident 
that  aircraft  do  not  come  off  the  assembly 
Une  with  the  same  speed  as  trucks,  tanks,  or 
machine  guns.  Therefore  failure  to  place 
aircraft  orders  In  1968  means,  very  realisti- 
cally, a  failure  of  deliveries  In  1955  and  1956. 
It  Is  also  very  Important  that  we  stay  ahead 
of  any  potential  enemy  not  only  In  respect 
to  our  Air  Force  but  also  In  our  capacity  to 
produce  the  best  weapons.  This  requires  a 
healthy  and  progressive  manufacturing  In- 
d\2stry  and  a  pool  of  the  beet-trained  tech- 
zUcians  and  workmen. 

We  believe  our  leaders  should  proceed 
very  cautiously  In  reducing  the  present  mo- 
bUlzation  base,  particularly  as  it  affects  our 
Air  Force.  We  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  rumwed  plans  to  force  certain  produc- 
ing plants  out  of  defense  production  which 
may  easily  weaken  some  of  our  greatest 
strengths.  It  must  be  remembered  that  to- 
day, with  an  Air  Force  of  only  106  wings. 
there  are  760.000  people  employed  In  the 
American  aircraft  Industry.  According  to 
the  latest  manpower  figures  Issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  there 
are  541,600  production  and  related  workers 
directly  engaged  In  airframe  fabrication. 
These  are  American  taxpayers.  They  repre- 
sent a  vital  manpower  pool  to  out  national 
defense.  Very  serious  thought  should  be 
given  to  any  program  or  plan  which  would 
dissipate  or  weaken  In  any  way  this  vital 
arm  to  the  defense  of  this  country.  If  we 
are  to  have  and  build  the  necessary  air 
strength,  acknowledged  to  be  a  minimum  of 
143  air  wings,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
find  and  train  more  skilled  manpower  In- 
stead of  reducing  that  which  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  It  mvist  be  remembered  that 
In  addition  to  being  taxpayers  and  citizens 
of  this  country,  the  thousands  of  people  we 
are  talking  about  here  are  people  who  have 
acquired  their  skills  through  private  and 
Government  training  and  thus  are  a  definite 
asset  to  the  country  when  their  skills  are 
properly  \ised.  There  is  also  a  very  human 
factor  which  should  receive  serious  consider- 
ation in  conjunction  with  aircraft  produc- 
tion. We  have  witnessed  the  consequences 
of  past  decisions  to  delay  and  ciirtall  the 
production  of  aircraft  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy and  the  so-called  stretchout  pro- 
grams. In  each  of  the  Instances  which 
have  followed  such  cutbacks,  the  aircraft 
companies  have  been  forced  to  lay  off  liter- 
ally thoiisands  of  their  employees.  Moet  of 
these  employees  have  been  able  to  find  Jobs 
In  other  industries  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  uncertainties  of  production  dictated  by 
appropriation.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
reductions  have  caused  serious  unemploy- 
ment conditions  in  particular  facilities  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  these  air- 
craft companies  and  their  business  necessi- 
tates the  hiring  of  thousands  of  people.  This 
has  a  very  damaging  effect  on  the  morale  of 
these  working  people.  It  also  has  a  very 
Injurioxis  effect  on  the  community  and  busi- 
ness life  In  the  area  adjacent  to  these  plants. 
It  Is  also  significant  that  following  each  of 
the  past  cutback  and  stretchout  programs, 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time.  It  is  de- 
cided that  aircraft  production  must  be  ex- 
panded and  then  the  lengthy  process  of 
recruitment  and  retraining  must  once  again 
be  started. 


£  hortly  after  the  commencement  of  hoe- 
tlU:lee  In  Korea  and  primarily  due  to  the 
thr  sat  of  Invasion  from  the  air,  oui  military 
leailers  wisely  decide  to  disperse  produc- 
tion so  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  the 
defense  of  our  country  would  not  be 
Jeo  >ardized  by  knocking  out  our  concen- 
tra  «d  industrial  areas.  In  connection  with 
thli  program,  it  was  necessary  In  order  to 
pre  cure  the  required  skilled  personnel 
ne<  ded  In  aircraft  production,  to  move  fam- 
ine i  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. As  a  part  of  this  recruitment  drive 
wh  ch  the  lAM  participated  In.  famlUes  were 
pel  suaded  to  move  from  one  coast  to  another 
so  that  production  schedules  could  be  met. 
These  working  people  and  their  families 
made  many  sacrifices  and  endured  hardships 
be<  ause  they  were  responsible  American  cltl- 
zeis  who  realized  that  the  country  needed 
th4  ir  skills  to  insure  a  safe  place  to  live  for 
th«  ir  families.  In  some  cases  they  were 
forced  to  sell  their  homes  and  move  into 
trailers  or  temporary  barracks,  sometimes 
wH  hoiit  adequate  utilities  such  as  gas,  light, 
sei  rerage  and  even  schools  for  their  children. 
In  most  of  the  areas  where  the  new  aircraft 
pltnts  have  been  built  or  reactivated,  these 
working  people  have  now  purchased  homes 
anl  have  assumed  tue  obligations  of  com- 
mnnlty  life.  Decision  at  this  date  to  fur- 
thiir  ciirtall  aircraft  production  or  to  con- 
cei  itrate  the  production  In  a  few  areas,  most 
ceitalnly  would  prove  to  be  as  unwise  as 
were  the  past  decisions. 

n  this  connection,  it  should  also  be 
po  inted  out  that  from  our  experience  gained 
th  -ough  talking  and  corresponding  with  peo- 
ple i  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
th  8  land,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  to  gamble  or  take 
anhr  kind  of  chances  with  our  internal  se- 
curity. Oiu:  conclusioiu  are  substantiated 
In  a  recent  poll  made  by  Iowa  Ckingress- 
miin  Thomas  E.  Maktim  of  people  In  his 
CO  ogressional  district.  In  answer  to  the 
question.  "Do  you  favor  reduction  In  de- 
fe:ise  spending  that  may  delay  realization 
of  the  plan  for  a  143-wlng  Air  Force?"  83 
percent  of  the  4.570  persons  who  answered 
th!  questionnaire  voted  against  such  a  re- 
daction. I  might  also  point  out  that  this 
poll  was  taken  in  a  congressional  district 
wl  ilch  does  not  have,  and  is  not  dependent 
ujon,  a  large  aircraft  plant  nor  were  these 
p<ople  predominantly  labor  people,  as  a 
breakdown  of  occupations  shows  that  the 
vast  majority  were  farmers,  businessmen, 
professional  men,  and  white-collar  workers. 
I  emphasize  this  point  because  I  am  not 
larrt  today  to  make  a  selfish  plea  In  behalf 
of  the  thousands  of  members  which  we 
re  >resent  in  the  aircraft  Industry  but  rather 
to  point  up  the  seriousness  of  this  subject 
to  the  American  people.  They  know  that 
th  sre  is  no  easy  formula  to  the  delicate  bal- 
arce  between  Internal  deterioration  and  a 
tbreatenlng  enemy  and  they  are  seriously 
concerned  about  trying  to  find  an  answer 
to  a  balanced  budget  and  reduced  taxes  wlth- 
out  crippling  or  reducing  our  forces  needed 
fa'  survival. 

:n  conclusion,  let  me  stress  again  that 
ths  Is  not  a  selfish  plea  on  our  part  to 
m(  rely  maintain  aircraft  production  for  self- 
Isl  motives.  Our  appeal  here  for  adequate 
fu  ads  to  continue  our  established  program 
Is  based  solely  upon  conviction  that  to  do 
otiierwise  can  and  will  Impair  one  arm  of 
ou  r  national  defense  so  vital  to  our  survival. 
W(!  also  know  from  exf>erlence  that  there  Is 
no  economy  which  can  be  realized  from 
th  »e  so-called  stretchout  programs.  There- 
foie,  it  is  our  plea  that  Congress  restore  to 
thi  i  Air  Force  the  proposed  cut  in  the  amount 
of  $5  billion  and  particularly  the  93  billion 
of  this  amount  allocated  for  the  prociu'e- 
mtnt  of  aircraft  and  component  parts.  If, 
in  Its  wisdom.  Congress  desires  to  control 
thi )  ekpendltures  of  such  sums  for  the  ellm- 
initlon  of  waste  or  extravagance,  then  the 
prciper  committees  of  Congress,  such  as  Ap- 
propriation, or  Armed  Senrlces,  should  m- 


tabllsh  •  Joint  watchdog  committee  or  a 
eommlsslon  to  Inventory  the  dollar  value  of 
such  appropriations  but.  under  no  circum- 
stances, should  we  gamble  with  our  Mcuxltgr 
or  Internal  welfare. 
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Were  Domestic  Grade  Oil  Price*  Boosted 
To  Increase  tlM  Flow  ol  Middle  EmI 
Oil  Into  Hut  Courtry? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

or  wrw  jiaacT 
IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  RKPRXSKNTATIW 
Monday.  July  6,  1953  , 

Mr.     WOLVERTON.    Mr.     Speaker. 

just  why  oil  prices  should  have  been  in- 
creased at  this  particular  time  is  one  of 
the  questions  to  which  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  now  seeking  an  answer. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  in 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
supply  position  hardly  warrants  an  in- 
crease at  this  time,  and  therefore  that 
other  causes  must  have  been  operating 
to  bring  about  the  25  cents  per  barrel 
crude  oil  price  hike.  Among  such  sug- 
gestions have  been  some  that  the  matter 
is  tied  up  with  the  current  consideration 
of  legislation  reducing  the  amount  of  oil 
which  may  be  imported. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  article  In 
today's  Journal  of  Commerce,  by  W.  M. 
Jablonski,  there  is  a  clear  implicatioa 
that  under  today's  low  tanker  rates  and 
current  decreased  cost  of  transportation, 
the  higher  domestic  prices  can  but  serve 
to  increase  the  pressure  on  additional 
imports  from  the  Middle  East.  Con- 
tained in  her  article  Is  a  series  of  tables 
which  show  that  today's  delivered  cost 
of  a  barrel  ol  crude  at  New  York  of  Mid- 
dle East  oil  is  substantially  less  than  the 
cost  of  oil  from  gulf  ports  and  from 
Venezuela. 

The  writer  continues  by  expressing 
trade  comments  that  Venezuela  cannot 
continue  support  of  the  price  increase  in 
view  of  loss  of  European  export  markets 
to  the  lower  priced  Middle  East  oil.  un- 
less the  Middle  East  prices  meet  the 
increases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
If  they  do  not.  the  Increase  here  can- 
not stick. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Boosts  ik  On.  Paiccs  ENcoxncm  PaassuaS" 
DoMXSTTC  CavDC  Risk  or  25  Cxirrs  Pes 
Babsel  Mat  Not  Stick  Uivlkss  IfiDDLa 
East  Follows  Surr;  HEATUto  On.8  awd 
KcBoeENE  Meeting  Inckeased  Resistamcs 

(Is  the  petroleum  Indiistry  going  to  stub 
its  toe  over  the  recent  price  hikes  postea  for 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products?  World 
production  and  marketing  conditions  are 
threatening  the  new  domestic  price  level  for 
crude  oil.  And,  on  the  home  front,  there  are 
Indications  that  higher  prices  for  one  impor- 
tant segment — kerosene  and  heating  oll»— ^ 
are  meeting  resistance.  Here  are  analyses  at 
the  crude  oU  and  petroleum  products  price 
outlook.) 

CEUDi  on, 
(By  W.  M.  Jablonski) 

Whether  the  recent  35-cent  crude  oil  price 
rise  WiU  stick  in  the  Dnited  States  may  be 
determined  more  by  what  happens  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  next  week  or  two  than  by 
local  conditions  in  this  country. 


S  mddle  Cast  oU  priees  are  not  raised 
shortly  to  retlect  the  Western  Hemisphere 
crude    oU    rise,    Veneauelan   producers    will 
most  likely  rescind  their  Increase. 
Fear$  loss  of  market 

This  was  revealed  yesterday  by  a  leading 
Venezuelan  producer  who  told  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  that  he  was  already  threatened 
with  large  market  losses  to  the  lower-priced 
Midflle  East  olL 

Important  customers  on  the  United  States 
east  coast,  Canada,  and  at  several  other 
Western  Hemisphere  points  are  exerting 
strong  pressure  against  paying  the  higher 
Venesuelan  price  when  Middle  East  crude 
Is  now  available  here  as  much  as  40  cents  to 
&6  cents  per  barrel  lower. 

"In  fact,"  he  said,  "we  undoubtedly  will 
have  to  rescind  our  price  Increase  retro- 
actively to  meet  the  competition  If  Middle 
East  crude  falls  to  move  shortly." 

If  the  Venezuelan  increase  Is  rolled  back, 
trade  sources  believe  It  could  weU  force  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  United  States 
eriide  price  to  the  pre-J\uie  15  level.  A  sub- 
stantial volume  of  Venezuelan  oU  is  shipped 
directly  to  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  both  crude  and  products  (36  percent  In 
1963).  This  together  with  Imports  from  the 
Middle  Cast,  currently  amounts  to  some  1 
million  barrels  of  oil  dally  In  United  States 
markets. 

Middle  Moat  undecided 

Tt  is  stlU  by  no  means  clear,  however.  Just 
What  Middle  East  producers  will  decide  to 
do.  Chances  of  a  rise  In  that  area — the  only 
large  producing  region  which  has  not  yet 
followed  the  United  States  increase — are  still 
rated  as  at  least  50-50  by  most  Informed 
sources. 

On  the  one  hand,  officials  of  at  least  one 
International  oil  company  feel  that  ample 
crude  supply  and  excess  refining  facilities  in 
Europe  weigh  against  a  Middle  East  price 
rise  under  present  conditions.  Recent  In- 
creases In  Middle  East  production  to  new 
record  levels  (Kuwait  hit  a  new  high  of 
IKW.OOO  barrels  dally  In  May)  tend  to  support 
their  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  least  two  large  Inter- 
national companies  are  known  to  be  actively 
considering  raising  their  Persian  Giilf  crude. 

The  next  few  days  to  a  week  may  well  be 
the  crucial  period  of  decision,  according  to 
trade  sources. 

Failure  of  Middle  East  producers  to  have 
advanced  prices  as  yet,  however.  Is  already 
causing  marked  nervousness  among  Vene- 
suelan suppliers. 

Makes  inroads  into  market* 

Even  before  the  Caribbean  price  advance 
(June  23),  Middle  East  crude  had  been  mak- 
ing sizable  inroads  into  Venezuelan  markets 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  several 
months.  Aided  by  the  sharp  slump  In  ocean 
freight  rates  permitting  long  hauls  to  West- 
ern Hemisphere  points  at  competitive  costs. 
Persian  Gulf  producers  recently  closed  long- 
term  supply  contracts  with  refiners  on  the 
United  States  east  coast  and  in  Brazil. 

Active  bids  were  also  made  lately  for  a 
Chilean  contract  (which,  however,  was  re- 
portedly awarded  to  Venezuelan  crude),  and 
offerings  have  been  made  to  Canadian.  Ar- 
gentinian and  even  Caribbean  refiners. 

Under  these  conditions,  a  25  cent  advance 
in  Venezuelan  crude  without  a  correspond- 
ing rise  In  Persian  Qulf  crude  prices  would 
•Imply  be  the  "straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back."  feported  one  Venezuelan  supplier. 

The  new  Venezuelan  price  for  36  gravity 
oU  (Oflclna)  Is  now  S2.89  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
loading  ports — or  $1.14  per  barrel  above  com- 
parable gravity  Arabian  crude  of  $1.75  f.  o.  b. 
Persian  Gulf.  Similarly.  36  gravity  west 
Texas  crude  f.  o.  b.  gulf  coast  port.  ($2.99) 
Is  now  $1J24  per  barrel  above  the  Persian 
Gulf  price. 

Has  price  advantage 

This  price  advantage  for  Persian  Gulf 
crude  Is  quite  a  bit  greater  than  the  current 


cost  for  the  entire  16.(XK>-mlle  rouad-trlp 
tanker  haiQ  to  the  east  coast — thus  m^tHtig 
Middle  East  crude  available  here  at  substan- 
tial amounts  bdow  both  Texas  and  Vene- 
zuelan oils. 

Comparative  lald-down  costs  for  various 
crudes  at  New  Tork  Hutxir  follows — shown 
on  the  basis  of  cttrrent  spot  tanker  rates  of 
USMC-50  percent,  and  on  the  basis  of  long- 
term  tanker  rates  of  around  USMC-2S 
percent! 


($1.7S)  and  %ke  Venesuelaa  price  («2A))  is 
equivalent  to  i4>prozlmately  $8.66  per  ton. 
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lOficina. 

If  the  current  low  freight  rates  of  USMC — 
60  percent — were  only  temporary.  Venezuelan 
suppliers  might  be  tempted  to  try  to  stick  out 
their  crude  price  increase  until  higher  tanker 
freights  wiped  out  the  Persian  Gulf's  price 
advantage  in  this  hemisphere. 

As  shown  above,  even  a  finning  In  ocean 
rates  to  USMC  25  percent  would  shrink  the 
Persian  Gulf's  current  48-cent  price  advan- 
tage at  New  York  to  only  14  cents,  while  flat 
USMC  rates  would  wipe  It  out  completely. 

Tanker  rise  unlikely 

But  moet  International  marketing  sources 
see  no  signs  of  any  early  firming  In  tanker 
rates.  And,  to  make  matters  worse  from  the 
standpoint  of  Western  Hemisphere  oil  pro- 
ducers, current  low  freight  rates  are  report- 
edly being  written  into  new  supply  contracts 
by  Persian  Gulf  producers  anxious  for  long- 
term  outlets  here. 

One  usually  well-informed  source  reports 
several  recent  5-year  contracts  calling  for 
tanker  deliveries  at  cost,  or  roughly  around 
USMC's  50  percent. 

Not  only  can  Middle  East  oil  undercut 
Venezuelan  and  Texas  crudes  by  substantial 
amounts  today  on  the  east  coast  of  this 
country,  but  It  can  do  so  In  virtually  every 
major  Western  Hemisphere  port. 

This  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  tanker  rates,  at  USMC's 
50  percent  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  from 
Venezuela  to  principal  Western  Hemisphere 
refining  points.  In  all  cases,  the  lower  crude 
price  at  the  Persian  Gulf  more  than  offsets 
the  higher  freight  differential  from  that  area. 
For  36  gravity  crude,  the  $1.14  per  barrel  dif- 
ference,   between    the    Middle    East    price 
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These  price  advantages  tor  Middle  East 
crude  might  not  make  so  much  difference 
If  they  involved  only  the  sale  of  a  few 
spot  cargoes,  and  did  not  affect  the  btilk  of 
Venezuelan  oU  moving  to  contract  cus- 
tomers. 

Threat  to  crude 

However,  producers  point  out  that  no  sup- 
plying company  can  expect  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness long  if  it  tries  to  hold  up  its  posted 
prices  to  contract  buyers  above  prices  avail- 
able from  competing,  alternate  sources  of 
sui^ly. 

The  present  situation  therefore  places  In 
Jeopardy,  observers  say.  a  good  part  of  Vene- 
zuela's crude  oU  export  market,  which  last 
year  amotmted  to  240.7  million  barrels  (ex- 
cluding crude  shipped  to  Netherlands  West 
Indies  refineries  for  reexp>ort  as  products ) . 

Of  these  crude  oil  sales,  123  million  barrels. 
or  roughly  SO  percent,  to  United  SUtes  re- 
fineries (both  to  alBllated  and  nonaffiliated 
companies).  The  next  largest  amount  was 
exported  to  Canadian  refineries,  51  million 
barrels:  European  plants.  30  million;  Trini- 
dad. Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  15.7  million; 
Argentina.  11  million;  Urugtiay,  4.3  million; 
Brazil,  0.8  million,  and  Israel,  4.5  million. 


CatHeaeB  Detest  Federal  Interference  Bol 
Come  to  WaskkftoB  Witk  Hat  m  Haod 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLLINOIS 

VX  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd.  I 
include  herewith  an  article  by  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  entitled  "Some  Mighty 
Proud  Beggars": 

Som  MiGHTT  Pkoud  BcocAas — Texas,  Wkzss 
THE  DaoucRTS  Axs  Also  Biccza,  Dktzbts 
FKDzaAi.  IHTzariazKCE,  Except  When 
Tbootle  Hrrs 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
It   happens  quite   frequently,   year  after 
year — ^but  It  always  has  the  same  Irony. 

That  Is  i  'le  way  folks  who  cry  aloud  about 
the  sacredness  of  States  rights  and  against 
Federal  Government  interference  begin  to 
show  up  here  when  they  get  into  trouble 
with  fioods  or  drought  and  similar  natural 
catastrophes,  and  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment come  to  their  aid.  It  is  only  premier, 
ot  course,  that  the  Government  should.  For 
the  Government  is  all  of  us  and  otu  means 
of  helping  one  another  when  disaster  strikes; 
but  you  wouldn't  know  that,  the  way  some 


n 
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State-rlghtera   talk— antil   they.   too.  need 

As  now.  for  example.  In  the  ewe  at  the 
terrible  drought  that  has  deTaatatod  sOTie 
parta  of  Texas  and  that  has  brought  delega- 
tions of  State  political  leaders,  cattlemen, 
businessmen,  and  bankers  here  to  demand 
financial  aid  from  the  Federal  OoTemment. 
That  is  now  being  arranged. 

President  Eisenhower  saw  the  Irony  «  «\e 
Texas  invasion  of  the  National  Capital. 
When  a  group  of  Texans  went  in  to  see  him 
to  plead  for  Federal  help,  he  grinned  and 

■•Id: 

"I  can  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  some 
of  you  waa  during  the  campaign  when  you 
said  the  one  thing  you  wanted  waa  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  leare  you  alone. 

He  was.  of  course.  )ust  kidding,  for  he  gave 
Instructions  for  Federal  help  after  he  heard 
the  story.  ^  , 

Cattlemen  not  only  besought  General 
Elsenhower  for  a  hands-off  policy  by  the 
Government  back  during  the  campaign  but. 
before  that,  they  descended  -pon  Congress 
and  demanded  an  end  of  Feieral  controls 
on  their  Industry.  Those  controls  were  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  rest  of  us— the  con- 
sumers. But  the  cattlemen  then  wanted  no 
Federal  Interference  of  any  kind.  They  got 
their  way. 

The  first  Texas  emissary  on  the  present 
drought  disaster  was  Jack  Porter,  Houston 
oilman,  former  Democrat  who  rose  to  com- 
mand of  the  Texas  Republican  organization, 
after  2  previous  futile  efforts  in  IMS  and 
1950  by  attaching  himself  to  the  Eisenhower 
5  stars  In  1953.  He  Is  Republican  national 
conunltteeman  from  Texas  now. 

Mr.  Porter  arrived  in  a  somewhat  anxioua 
frame  of  mind,  for  he  came  in  his  political 
capacity.  Though  no  cattleman  himself,  he 
told  the  President  very  blxintly  that  unless 
the  Federal  Government  acted,  and  acted 
promptly,  to  help  the  cattlemen  and  farmers 
who  are  in  distress,  the  party  would  be  in 
danger  in  Texas.  The  State  Just  must  have 
Federal  aid. 

You  may  recall  the  first  time  that  Jack 
Porter  got  into  the  national  news  in  a  big 
way— and  what  a  State-rlghter  he  was  then. 
That  was  when  correspondence  was  made 
public  between  him  and  General  Elsenhower 
about  the  so-called  tidelands  oil  bin.  The 
Texas  oilman  had  urged  the  general,  in  a 
letter  some  time  before  the  Chicago  Republi- 
can convention,  to  endorse  State  ownership 
of  offshore  oil  lands.  General  Eisenhower 
had  replied  favorably,  although  It  developed 
that,  at  the  time,  he  did  not  know  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  paramount  rights  in  those 
lands. 

Jack  Porter  was  a  loud  States*  rights  man — 
about  oil.  He  got  his  wish  when  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  State  controlled  bill  recently. 
Now  he  is  a  "Federal"  man  so  far  as  the  farm- 
ers and  cattlemen  of  Texas  are  concerned, 
and  wants  help  from  the  Treasury  which 
comes  from  all  otir  pockets.  But  as  for  oil. 
no;  the  rest  of  us  can't  share  revenues  from 
that  resource  in  the  marginal  seas  up  to 
10  V4  miles  from  the  Texa5.,shoreline  which 
Is  so  plainly  the  national  public  domain 
that  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Porter  does  seem  Inconsistent — but 
he  gets  away  with  it. 

Texas  has  been  hard  hit.  Secretary  of 
Agrlcult\ire  Benson,  in  his  iixspection  of  the 
drought  areas,  saw  the  diiststorms  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle.  They  were  reminiscent 
of  the  duststorms  in  the  drought  back  in 
1937  In  parts  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Iowa, 
Colorado,  and  Nebraska,  a  region  that  came 
to  be  called  the  Dust  Bowl.  That  disaster 
prompted  the  Roosevelt  administration  to 
Institute  a  broad-gaged  Federal  conserva- 
tion program,  financed  from  the  conunon 
Federal  Treasury,  to  save  that  area.  Saving 
It  meant  saving  for  all  of  us  aa  a  national 
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reiouroe.  not  Jn«t  MTlng  It  tor  the  people 
wl  lO  lived  there. 

[t  Is  the  same  way  with  Texas  now. 

The  hypocrlay  of  the  apecloua  SUtea' 
rl|  hters  geu  very  tiresome. 


Esto  Staadard  Reduces  Recent  LifM  00 
Price  Eif9U 
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Hessu«  Fro">  Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
of  Vvgiua,  Read  at  Connectkiit's  Ro- 
chambean  Pafeant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOn  BUSH 

or  coNNiCTictrr 
n^  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
di  ly,  June  27.  there  was  held  at  Lebanon. 
C  ann.,  a  Rochambeau  Pageant.  On  that 
o<  «asion  there  was  read  to  the  citizens  of 
tl  le  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut  there 
assembled  a  message  from  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
h  ive  his  message  printed  in  the  Appen- 
d  jc  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
jn  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
d  X  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Head  *t  Connbcticut's  Rochambeau  Pao- 
KANT.  Lebanon.  Conn.,  SA-ruaDAT.  Jtmi  27. 
1953.     BT     Chakles     Pakmex.     Chauiman. 

ROCHAMBEAIT  COMMISSION,  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  VXaCINIA,  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OT  OOVESNOS 

Lodge,    Ambassadob    Bonnet,    or    Fbance. 
Othex  Dignitaries,  the  Bot  Scoitts  or  the 
New  England  States,  the  Colonial  Dames, 
AND  Daughters  or  tub  American  Revolu- 
tion 
lo  the  Citizens  of  the  Commonvealth  of 
Connecticut: 
Greetings  from  the  Old  Dominion  on  this 
Jjyous   day.    as    you    commemorate    the    aid 
^hich  the  illustrious  Rochambeau  gave  our 
struggling   land    at   the    hour   when   George 
1  Washington  declared.  "We  are  at  the  end  of 
tur  tether." 

It  was  on  your  soil,  at  Hartford,  that  those 
two  leaders,  Washington  and  Rochambeau, 
tnt  met.  Your  great  Colonial  Governor, 
Jon^ithan  Trumbull,  knowing  that  the  Con- 
tinental Treasiiry  was  bare  of  hard  coin,  or- 
i  ered,  and  I  quote  his  memorable  lines,  that 
*  345  pounds  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
( leueral  Washington  and  the  French  general 
tnd  admiral  at  Hartford."  It  was  here  at 
lebanon — Trumbull's  home — that  the  fa- 
mous Laussun  Legion  wintered  in  1780^-81, 
1  saving  pleasant  memories  that  are  alive  to- 

<  ay.  And  it  was  in  Joseph  Webb's  home  In 
1  Veathersfleld  that  the  southern  plan  of 
( ampaign  was  fixed.  Your  generosity  and 
i  air  play  was  an  early  trait,  as  shown  again 
1 Q  that  now-famed  order  of  Governor  Trum- 
1  ull,  "not  to  raise  by  a  single  cent  the  price 

<  f  provisions  during  the  passage  of  the 
]  »rench  troops." 

Truly,  yours  Is  historic  soil. 

We.  of  Virginia,  are  proud  of  your  generoiis 
<ooperation  In  the  plan  to  mark  uniformly 
Ihe  Rochambeau  victory  route — from  Nar- 
1  agansett  Bay  to  the  Virginia  capes.  We  do 
\  his  in  recognition  of  the  help  given  us  by 
(  ur  first  ally,  In  the  darkest  moment,  and,  as 
I  wholehearted  gesture  of  friendship  to  the 
1  Iving  French,  descended  from  those  valorous 
1  ighters  who  aided  in  establishing  the  United 
I  itates  of  America. 

Harxt  Yuooo  Btro. 
United  State*  Senate,  Virginia. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON  ' 

or  mew  JERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  19 S3 
Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifying  news  that  Esso  Standard,  the 
largest  marketer  of  heating  oils,  has  an- 
nounced an  immediate  cut  of  three- 
tenths  cent  a  gallon  for  kerosene.  No.  2 
heating  oil.  and  other  distillate  fuels. 
This  action  is  particularly  interesting  in 
view  of  th2  fact  that  it  has  been  recently 
reported  in  trade  circles  that  recent  In- 
creases in  petroleum  products  prioea 
might  not  hold.  If  this  reduction  is  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  companies  It  is  esti- 
mated it  win  mean  a  saving  to  con- 
sumers of  home  heating  oils  of  over  131 
million  during    the   remainder  of   this 

year.  ^     ^   ^ 

This  action  by  Esso  Standard  na» 
caused  considerable  comment.  It  is  also 
significant  that  this  acUon  has  been 
taken  since  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  started 
its  hearings  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  re- 
cent increases  in  price  of  petroleum 
products,  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  appear- 
ance of  representatives  of  the  company 
before  the  committee  on  Monday.  July 
6,  1953. 

The  situalion  becomes  more  and  more 
mystifying,  I  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 2  articles.  1  appearing  in  the 
Issue  of  July  3.  1953  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  entitled  "Esso  Action  May  Set 
Trend— Light  Oil  Price  Boosts  Cut 
Back."  by  Philip  Weiner;  and.  the  second 
article,  entitled  "Esso  Standard  Reduces 
Kerosene,  No.  2  Heating  Oil  Three- 
tenths  Cent  a  Gallon,"  appearing  in  the 
WsOl  Street  Journal  issue  of  July  3. 1953. 
The  articles  are  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Jotimal  of  Commerce  o* 

July  3,  1953] 

Esso  Action  Mat  Set  Tbemo— Lxoax  On.  Pbics 

Boo0T8Ctrr  Back 

(By  Philip  Weiner) 

More  than  half  of  the  recent  general  price 
advance  In  several  petroleum  products  was 
cut  back  yesterday  by  Esso  Standard  Oil  Oo. 

This  leading  supplier  on  the  east  coast  an- 
nounced reductions  of  0.30  to  0.35  cent  a 
gallon  in  the  price  of  No.  2  heating  oU.  kero- 
sene, and  dlesel  fuel. 

Some  suppliers  had  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  price  hike. 

STUDY  iBso  Acnoir 

Other  major  suppliers  said  they  were  study- 
ing Easo's  action  and  indications  were  that 
they  would  move  to  meet  the  lower  prices 
early  next  week. 

The  Bbso  rollback  in  prices  still  left  stand- 
ing 0.25  to  0.30  cent  of  the  0.6-cent-gallon 
Increase  initiated  by  the  company  on  June  20. 
The  increase  at  that  time  was  attributed  to 
a  rise  of  25  cents  a  barrel  In  the  cost  of  cruds 
oil. 

At  Baltimore  and  other  points  north  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  where  the  company 
markets,  Esso  cut  middle  distillate  prices 
0.35  cent  at  the  tank  and  barge  level  and  0.S0 
cent  at  the  tank  wagon  or  retail  level. 

The  latter  move  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing dealer  margins.    During  the  past  week 


there  has  been  eonsldermble  pressure  from 
Jobber  and  dealer  groups  for  higher  margins. 

In  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina,  Esso  reduced  prices  for  middle  dls- 
tUlates  OJK)  cent  at  the  tank  car,  barge,  and 
tank  wagon  level. 

The  new  Bsso  prices  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween contract  and  competitive  prices  which 
developed  in  the  spot  market. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  Bsso's  new  barge 
prices  for  No.  3  heating  oil  is  9.9  cents  a  gal- 
lon, less  0.5  cent  a  gallon  summer  discount. 

STILL  QUOTXS  S.SS  CCWTS 

However,  at  least  one  major  supplier  Is  still 
qxiotlng  8.85  cents  a  gallon,  less  the  0.5-cent 
summer  discount  for  a  net  price  of  9.16  cents. 

This  price  is  also  being  quoted  by  several 
independent  suppliers  on  spot  barge  pur- 
chases, and  It  Is  understood  that  substantial 
quantities  are  being  freely  offered  at  this 
level.  Kerosene  is  being  freely  offered  at 
10.15  cents  a  gallon. 

The  difference  between  Esso's  net  price  of 
0.45  cents  a  gallon  on  No.  2  oil  (allowing  for 
the  siunmer  discount)  and  the  market  low  of 
9.15  cents  is  0.30  cent. 

Market  sources  said  yesterday  it  was  too 
early  to  tell  whether  the  low  price  would 
move  up  to  the  Ekso  level  or  whether  gap  be- 
tween the  two  price  levels  was  still  too  wide 
to  open  the  way  for  an  end  to  the  unsettled 
price  situation. 

TAKX  PBssnnsTic  nxw 
^   Some  suppliers  were  still  taking  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  market,  stating  that  "there 
Is  too  much  oil  around." 

Other  suppliers  said  that  the  Inventory 
situation  has  been  exaggerated  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  stocks  must  be  built  up  at  a  high 
rate  to  meet  anticipated  winter  demand. 

The  heating  oU  and  kerosene  markets  have 
been  marking  time  for  several  weeks  owing  to 
uncertainty  over  the  price  outlook. 

Last  winter's  subnormal  demand,  the  con- 
tinued rise  In  Inventories,  and  the  current 
Instability  In  prices  have  combined  to  re- 
strain many  secondary  suppliers  from  tj»h^ing 
any  position  in  the  market  untU  the  fog  lifts 
on  what's  ahead. 

F>ollowing  are  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  new 
prices  for  heating  oU.  kerosene,  and  dlesel 
fuel,  effective  July  2: 


Tank  ear  prices 


- 

No  2 

Kero- 
sene 

Diasel 

De- 
creass 

New  York 

Albany.. ..i 

Portland 

lao 

10.3 

ia2 
las 
lai 
lai 

10.05 

ia2 
ia2 

no 

11.3 

n.3 
n.2 

11.3 
ILl 

11.1 

11.05 

11.0 

ILO 

10.4 

lay 

10.7 
10.  s 

lae 
ia5 

10.5 
10.45 

las 
las 

frS5 

.35 
35 

Boston .... 

35 

Providpnoe.  ........ 

35 

Philadplphia......... 

.35 

Baltimore 

.35 

Norfolk 

.30 

WOminirton .... 

.80 

Cfaarlevtoa 

.30 

t 


Easo's  new  tank-wagon  prices  for  No.  2  oil 
and  kerosene  in  New  York  City  are  13.5  cents 
and  14.7  cents  a  gallon,  respectively.  Sum- 
mer discounts  of  0.5  cent  a  gallon  continue 
In  effect. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  3, 
19531 

Esso  Standard  Redttces  KntosEin,  No.  2 
Hbating  On.  Thkex-Txnths  Cxmt  a  Oal- 
LOW 

Nrw  YokK. — Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.  official- 
ly confirmed  yesterday  reports  in  the  oil  trade 
that  recent  Increases  in  petroletuu  products 
prices  might  not  hold. 

The  country's  largest  marketer  of  heating 
oils  announced  an  immediate  cut  of  three- 
tenths  cent  a  gallon  In  Its  posted  prices  for 
kerosene.  No.  2  heating  oil.  and  other  dls- 
tiUate  fuels. 

The  price  cuts  cover  the  territory  supplied 
In  New  England.  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Delaware,  Washing- 


ton. D.   C,  Virginia,  North  OaroUna,  and 
South  Carollns. 

They  were  made,  the  company  stated,  to 
reflect  competitive  markets^ 

The  three-tenths-cent  reduction  appUes 
to  the  company's  posted  tank  wagon  price 
for  delivery  of  the  products  to  its  own  di- 
rect consuming  customers.  Prices  to  all 
classes  of  resellers  are  being  reduced  three- 
tenths  cent  to  thirty-flve-hundredths  cent 
a  gallon.  In  all  cases  the  posted  prices  are 
subject  to  a  one-half  cent  summer  discount. 

The  ctit  came  9  days  after  the  company 
annotmced  an  Increase  In  the  prices  of  these 
fuels  of  six-tenth  of  a  cent  a  gallon.  At  that 
time  It  was  explained  the  upward  adjustment 
was  made  to  compensate  for  the  increase  In 
crude-oil  prices  of  10  cents  to  35  cents  a  bar- 
rel which  had  been  made  about  2  weeks  ear- 
Uer. 

At  the  time  the  higher  prieee  were  posted 
for  light-heating  oils  there  waa  considerable 
doubt  In  the  trade  that  they  would  stick.  A 
major  reason  for  the  doubt  was  the  heavy 
Inventory  of  these  fuels  which  had  been  built 
up  largely  because  of  an  abnormally  warm 
1952-^  winter. 

Cxirrently.  llght-heatlng-oils  stocks 
does  to  83  million  barrels,  or  about  25 
cent,  above  the  total  a  year  agow 
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Philadelpliia  Qaartermaster  Depel,  tkc 
OMest  in  Point  of  Existence,  It  «n  Im- 
portant Hifitary  Facility— Put  It  to 
Work  in  the  Interest  of  Economy  and 
Good  Basinets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NKW  JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 
Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  rep- 
resenting as  I  do  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  which  Includes 
the  counties  of  Camden,  Gloucester,  and 
Salem,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  respect  to  the  wel- 
fare of  my  constituents  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Philadelphia  Quartermas- 
ter Depot.  This  facility  of  our  military 
forces  is  the  oldest  established  depot  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  throughout  all 
the  years  since  1785  performed  a  worth- 
while and  important  service  to  our 
Armed  Forces  in  times  of  peace  and 
war. 

The  employees  of  that  depot  are  fear- 
ful as  to  their  future.  Committees  have 
been  appointed  among  the  employees  to 
call  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
represent  them.  The  purpose  of  these 
visits  is  to  inform  Members  of  Congress 
of  what  is  happening  at  the  Philadelphia 
Quartermaster  Depot  with  respect  to  loss 
of  work  by  movement  thereof  elsewhere 
without  resultant  economy  and  efB- 
ciency,  but  In  most  if  not  all  instances  a 
distinct  loss  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  eflSciency.  In  fact  it  indi- 
cates reasons  that  are  not  based  on  good 
business. 

In  presenting  their  case  to  Members 
of  Congress  the  employees  have  prepared 
»  brief  entitled  "Philadelphia  Quarter- 
master Depot — Put  It  to  Work  in  the 
Interest  of  Economy  and  Good  Business." 
The  facts  and  figures  contained  in  this 


brief  challenge  thoughtful  consideration 
and  positive  action  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  Both  House  and  Sen- 
ate,  and  particularly  the  Budget  Bureau. 
the  Appropriations  C(xnmittee  of  the 
House,  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  entire  matter  requires  and  should 
have  a  complete  investigation  to  the  end 
that  the  efficiency  and  economy  desired 
by  the  administration  may  prevaiL  It 
reads  as  follows: 
PHn.Ann.PHiA  QuABTButAsm  I>EPor— Pdt  It 

To  WOBK  IN  THB  IMTBUST  Or  BCOHOKT  AMO 

OooD  Busnrass 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  to 
utilise  the  facilities  at  the  Philadelphia 
Quartermaster  Depot.  During  World  War  n. 
this  installation  employed  at  one  time  as 
many  as  17.000  i>ersons.  Its  present  employ- 
ment is  approximately  4300,  and  with  the 
transfer  of  Research  and  Development  Lab- 
oratories to  Natick,  Mass.,  diu-ing  the  coming 
year,  there  will  be  approximately  3,850  em- 
ployees. This  indicates  the  amount  of  po- 
tential space  available  In  the  depot  for  the 
employment  of  more  personnel.  In  fact, 
there  is  actually  over  60,000  square  feet  of 
office  space  now  vacant  and  not  being  used. 
When  Research  and  Development  moves  to 
Natick.  there  will  be  approximately  160,000 
square  feet  of  untised  space.  In  Natick  the 
Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
in  duplicating  facilities  which  are  already 
In  existence.  Further  duplication  of  facili- 
ties is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  procure- 
ment missions,  which  formerly  were  per- 
formed at  the  Philadelphia  depot  during 
World  War  n.  are  now  housed  in  a  12-8tory 
office  building  In  Lower  Manhattan,  the  rent 
and  maintenance  of  which  approximates  a 
million  dollars  a  jrear. 

In  contrast  to  the  transfer  of  work  front 
the  Philadelphia  Quartermaster  Depot.  QM 
Installations  in  other  cities  have  generally 
doubled  in  size  during  the  past  2  years.  QM 
procurement  personnel  (now  ASTAPA)  in- 
creased from  approximately  1.100  to  2.200 
during  the  same  past  9  months  In  which 
the  Philadelphia  depot  has  reduced  its  num- 
ber of  employees  by  over  600.  Time  and 
again  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  taken 
work  from  Philadelphia  leaving  empty  space, 
only  to  have  to  construct,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  additional  facilities  to  house 
the  work  vaken  from  Philadelphia. 

This  continual  transfer  of  work  from  the 
Philadelphia  depot  Is  reflected  below: 

LOSS  or  JOBS — phujuxlphia  qm  depot — ims 

TO   1952 

1.  Procurement  (clothing  and  equipage) : 
Transferred  during  1945-46  to  a  newly  cre- 
ated agency — the  Quartermaster  New  York 
Procurement  Agency.  Prior  to  the  date  of 
transfer,  the  Philadelphia  QM  Depot  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  total  central  procurement 
of  all  clothing  and  equipage  required  for 
the  Army  and  the  Army  Air  Corps — in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  other  agencies 
such  as  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  or 
any  clothing  and  equipage  demands  other 
than  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Peak  em- 
ployment. World  War  n,  approximately  3,500. 
At  the  time  of  transfer  because  of  the  end 
of  hostilities — approximately  800.  Present 
employment  of  personnel  in  New  York — 2,150 
(having  doubled  since  the  Korean  emer- 
gency). 

2.  Inspection  of  clothing  and  equipage: 
Transferred  to  New  York  In  1947.  Of  the 
3.500  persons  employed  by  procurement  dur- 
ing the  peak,  approximately  2,000  were  en- 
gaged in  inspection.  At  the  time  of  transfer 
less  than  300  personnel  were  transferred  to 
New  York — has  since  proportionately  in- 
creased with  the  expansion  of  procurement 
within  New  York. 
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there  haa  been  considerable  pressure  from 
Jobber  and  dealer  groups  for  hlgber  margins. 
In  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina,  Bsso  reduced  prices  for  middle  dis- 
tillates 0.30  cent  at  the  tank  car.  barge,  and 
tank  wagon  level. 

The  new  Bbso  prices  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween contract  and  competitive  prices  which 
developed  In  the  spot  market. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  Bbso's  new  barge 
prices  for  No.  2  heating  oil  Is  9.9  cents  a  gal- 
lon, less  0.5  cent  a  gallon  siunmer  discount, 
amx  QUoTiB  s.ss  cnrra 
However,  at  least  one  major  supplier  is  still 
quoting  8.65  cents  a  gallon,  less  the  0.5-cent 
siunmer  discount  for  a  net  price  of  9.15  cents. 
This  price  is  also  being  quoted  by  several 
Independent  suppliers  on   spot   barge  pur- 
chases, and  it  Is  understood  that  substantial 
quantities  are   being  freely  offered  at  this 
level.     Kerosene   Is   being  freely  offered  at 
10.16  cents  a  gallon. 

The  difference  between  Ebso's  net  price  of 
0.45  cents  a  gallon  on  No.  2  oil  (allowing  for 
the  summer  discount)  and  the  market  low  of 
8.15  cents  U  0.30  cent. 

Market  sources  said  yesterday  It  was  too 
early  to  tell  whether  the  low  price  would 
move  up  to  the  Skso  level  or  whether  gap  be- 
tween the  two  price  levels  was  still  too  wide 
to  open  the  way  for  an  end  to  the  unsettled 
price  situation. 

TAxs  raasimanc  vbw 
~   Some  suppliers  were  stUl  taking  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  market,  stating  that  "there 
Is  too  much  oil  around." 

Other  suppliers  said  that  the  Inventory 
situation  has  been  exaggerated  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  stocks  must  be  built  up  at  a  high 
rate  to  meet  anticipated  winter  demand. 

The  heating  oil  and  kerosene  markets  have 
been  marking  time  for  several  weeks  owing  to 
tmcertainty  over  the  price  outlook. 

Last  winter's  subnormal  demand,  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  inventories,  and  the  current 
instability  in  prices  have  combined  to  re- 
strain many  secondary  suppliers  from  taking 
any  position  in  the  market  until  the  fog  lifts 
on  what's  ahead. 

Following  are  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  new 
prices  for  heating  oU,  kerosene,  and  diesel 
fuel,  effective  July  2: 
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ton.  D.   C.  Virginia.  North  OaRdlna,  and 
South  Carolina. 

They  were  made,  the  company  stated,  to 
reflect  ctnnpetitlve  markets^ 

The  three-tenths-cent  reduction  applies 
to  the  company's  posted  tank  wagon  price 
for  delivery  of  the  products  to  lU  own  di- 
rect constunlng  customers.  Prices  to  all 
classes  of  resellers  are  being  reduced  three- 
tenths  cent  to  thlrty-five-hundredths  cent 
a  gallon.  In  all  cases  the  posted  prices  ai« 
subject  to  a  one-half  cent  summer  discount. 

The  exit  came  8  days  after  the  txanpaaj 
annotinced  an  Increase  in  the  prices  of  these 
fuels  of  six-tenth  of  a  cent  a  gallon.  At  that 
time  it  was  explained  the  upward  adjustment 
was  made  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in 
crude-oil  prices  of  10  cents  to  35  cents  a  bar- 
rel which  had  been  made  about  2  weeks  ear- 
Uer. 

At  the  time  the  higher  prices  were  posted 
for  light-heating  oils  there  was  consideraUe 
doubt  in  the  trade  that  they  would  stick.  A 
major  reason  for  the  doubt  was  the  heavy 
inventory  of  these  fuels  which  had  been  built 
up  largely  because  of  an  abnormally  warm 
1862->S3  winter. 

Currently.  llght-heatlng-oUs  stocks  are 
close  to  83  miUion  barrels,  or  about  25  per- 
cent, above  the  total  a  year  ago. 


Pliiladelplua  Qnartermaster  Depot,  the 
Oldest  in  Point  of  Ezbtmce,  It  an  Im- 
portant Blifitary  Facility— Pot  It  to 
Work  in  the  Interest  of  Economy  and 
Good  Business 


Esso's  new  tank-wagon  prices  for  No.  2  oil 
and  kerosene  in  New  York  City  are  13.5  cents 
and  14.7  cents  a  gallon,  respectively.  Sum- 
mer discounts  of  0.5  cent  a  gallon  continue 
In  effect. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NZW  JBS8KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  rep- 
resenting as  I  do  the  Plrst  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  which  includes 
the  counties  of  Camden.  Gloucester,  and 
Salem,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  respect  to  the  wel- 
fare of  my  constituents  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Philadelphia  Quartermas- 
ter Depot.  This  facility  of  our  military 
forces  is  the  oldest  established  depot  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  throughout  all 
the  years  since  1785  performed  a  worth- 
while and  important  service  to  our 
Armed  Forces  in  times  of  peace  and 
war. 

The  employees  of  that  depot  are  fear- 
ful as  to  their  future.  Committees  have 
been  appointed  among  the  employees  to 
call  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
represent  them.    The  purpose  of  these 


brief  challenge  thoughtful  consideration 
and  positive  action  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  Both  House  and  Sen. 
ate,  and  particularly  the  Budget  Bureau, 
the  Appropriations  Cmnmittee  of  the 
House,  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  entire  matter  requires  and  should 
have  a  complete  investigation  to  the  end 
that  the  efficiency  and  economy  desired 
by  the  administration  may  prevaiL  It 
reads  as  follows: 

pHn.AnKi.PHXA  QuASTBucAsm  DsjOT— Pdt  It 
To  WosK  m  THx  ImxaxsT  or  BcxtHoirr  amo 
Good  Bumukbs 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  to 
utilise  the  facilities  at  the  Philadelphia 
Quartermaster  Depot.  During  World  War  n. 
this  installation  employed  at  one  time  as 
many  as  17,000  persons.  Its  present  employ- 
ment Is  approximately  4300,  and  with  the 
transfer  of  Research  and  Development  Lab- 
oratories to  Natick,  Mass.,  dxirlng  the  coming 
year,  there  will  be  approximately  3,850  em- 
ployees. This  indicates  the  amovmt  of  po- 
tential space  available  in  the  depot  for  the 
employment  of  more  personnel.  In  fact, 
there  is  actually  over  60,000  square  feet  of 
office  space  now  vacant  and  not  being  used. 
When  Research  and  Development  moves  to 
Natick.  there  will  be  approximately  160.000 
square  feet  of  tmused  space.  In  Natick  the 
Govertunent  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
In  duplicating  faculties  which  are  already 
In  existence.  Further  dupUcation  of  facili- 
ties is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  procure- 
ment missions,  which  formerly  were  per- 
formed at  the  Philadelphia  depot  during 
World  War  n.  are  now  housed  in  a  12-story 
office  building  In  Lower  Manhattan,  the  rent 
and  maintenance  of  which  approximates  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 

In  contrast  to  the  transfer  of  work  from 
the  Philadelphia  Quartermaster  Depot,  QM 
Installations  in  other  cities  have  generally 
doubled  in  size  during  the  past  2  years.  QM 
procurement  personnel  (now  ASTAPA)  in- 
creased from  approximately  1,100  to  2,200 
during  the  same  past  9  months  in  which 
the  Philadelphia  depot  has  reduced  its  num- 
ber of  employees  by  over  600.  Time  and 
again  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has  taken 
work  from  Philadelphia  leaving  empty  space, 
only  to  have  to  construct,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  additional  facilities  to  house 
the  work  taken  from  Philadelphia. 

This  continual  transfer  of  work  from  the 
Philadelphia  depot  is  reflected  below: 

LOSS   OP   JOBS — PHn.AnEI.FHIA   QM   DEPOT — 1948 
TO   1S52 

1.  Proctirement  (clothing  and  eqiilpage) : 
Transferred  during  1945-46  to  a  newly  cre- 
ated agency — the  Quartermaster  New  York 
Procurement  Agency.  Prior  to  the  date  of 
transfer,  the  Philadelphia  QM  Depot  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  total  central  procurement 
ctf  all  clothing  and  equipage  required  for 
the  Army  and  the  Army  Air  Corps — in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  other  aeeucies 
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3.  Memorial  dlTiskxn:  About  December 
1948  thlB  division  wa»  toUUy  deactivated  in 
Fblladelphia  by  virtue  of  accomplishment  of 
mucb  of  tbe  workload  and  transfer  of  the 
balance  to  other  Quartermaster  installa- 
ttons.  resulting  in  a  reduction  oi  X35 
personneL 

4.  Officer  sales  store:  The  sales  store,  re- 
tail over-the-counter  sales,  was  discontinued 
J\ine  1947.  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  29 
personneL 

6.  Wool  cloth  decision:  In  the  fall  of  1950 
a  decision  was  made  by  higher  authority  to 
the  effect  that  all  wool  cloth  purchased  by 
the  Quartetmaeter  Corps  and  processed  at 
Philadelphia  would  remain  in  storage  within 
the  Philadelphia  Quartermaster  Depot,  In- 
cluding aU  wool  reserves.  This  high  priority 
resulted  In  a  series  of  decisions  of  moving 
other  storage  and  distribution  missions  to 
other  installations  in  order  to  provide  8i>ace 
for  the  long-term  storage  of  wool  material. 
f<»  example: 

(a)  Shoe  findings  (rubber  heels  and  soles) : 
50  percent  to  Utah  and  60  percent  to 
Schenectady.  N.  T. 

(b)  Shoe  lasts  and  patterns,  including 
classification  and  repair:  Ttansf erred  to 
Schenectady  and  the  distribution,  warehoxis- 
Ing.  classification,  and  reclamation  to  the 
New  Cumberland  General  Depot. 

(c)  Chaplains'  supplies  and  equipment: 
Accountability,  storage,  and  distribution 
transferred  to  Columbus. 

(d)  Duck  and  webbing:  Philadelphia  had 
the  accountabUlty  for  all  duck  and  webbing 
regardless  of  storage  location  which  Included 
ft  certain  percentage  stored  within  the  Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster  Depot.  Both  the 
physical  property  and  this  national  acco\int- 
ablllty  for  this  Item  was  transferred  out  of 
this  installation  to  other  Quartermaster 
Installations. 

(e)  Cotton  piece  goods:  Transferred  to 
Chicago.  Richmond.  Atlanta,  and  commercial 
warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year  1951-52. 

The  transfer  of  these  missions  so  reduced 
the  workload  as  to  necessitate  an  approxi- 
mate 25-percent  decrease  In  employees  of 
the  storage  division  during  the  past  6 
months. 

The  fact  that  the  vol\ime  of  tonnage 
shipped  in  and  out  of  the  depot  has  dropped 
diirlng  the  past  year  or  so  to  one-third  shows 
how  drastic  a  curtailment  of  work  has  oc- 
curred, in  fact,  not  oixly  as  to  the  jH-esent 
loss  of  Jobs,  but  having  every  indication  that 
a  greater  percentage  will  be  lost  in  the  near 
future. 

Effect  on  personnel  over  tbe  past  18  months 
by  activity: 

Supply:  A  reduction  of  25  percent,  with 
the  possibility  of  an  additional  15  percent 
over  the  next  6  months. 

Purchasing:  With  the  activation  of 
ASTAPA  and  transfer  of  commodities  pres- 
ently being  procured  at  Philadelphia,  may 
result  In  a  reduction  of  50  percent. 

Qxiartermaster  general  testing:  There  has 
been  •  decrease  of  10  percent,  with  indica- 
tions that  with  a  continuing  reduction  in 
workload  will  cause  an  additional  loss  of  per- 
sonnel perhaps  as  high  as  25  percent. 

Research  and  development:  The  transfer 
of  this  activity  to  Natlck,  Mass.,  will  result  In 
a  complete  reduction  In  the  total  number  of 
positions  within  that  organization  total- 
ing 382. 

These  personnel  reductions  have  had  an 
effect  on  the  service  activities  of  this  depot 
with  the  reduction  being  approximately  15 
percent.  When  research  and  development  is 
transferred  to  Natlck  and  a  fiirther  antici- 
pated reduction  in  workload  and  transfer  of 
missions  a  fiirther  reduction  in  our  admin- 
istrative and  service  personnel  will  result 
of  approximately  150  addltionaL 

It  may  be  noted  that  it  began  in  1946  with 
the  transfer  of  800  procurement  personnel 
to  New  York,  continuing  In  1947.  with  the 
transfer  of  approximately  800  Inspection 
personnel  to  New  York,  in  1948  with  the  loss 
of  135  personnel  due  to  the  deactivation  of 
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Memorial  Division,  still  ooatinuing  dur- 

he  past  year  with  tlie  final  decision  that 

.h  and  Development  Laboratories  be 

to  Natlck,  Mass.,  causing  a  loss  of  382 

parsoaukel  and  an  additional   150 

Atlve   and  service   personnel,    and 

the  past  year  the  loss  of  over  200  Jobs 

Storage  Division  due  to  the  transfer  of 

supply  mlBff<""4  to  other  cities  such  as 

(nectady,  N.  Y.;   Ogden.  Utah;   Chicago, 

Richmond.  Va..  and  Atlanta,  Oa. 

the  Quartermaster  General  can  be  per- 

to  transfer  some  of  the  procurement 

from    the    overcrowded    rental    office 

In  New  York  to  the  now  empty  Gov- 

owned  office  Bptxe  In  the  Phlladel- 
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Depot,  such  a  decision  would  stem  the 
of  work  away  from  Philadelphia.    In  it- 
it  would  not  lie  a  solution  to  the  entire 
,  as  bigger  work  missions  should  be 
to  the  depot,  but  It  would  mark  a 
of  disposition  on  the   part  of   the 
OeneraL     In  other  words.  It 
not  only  keep  present   procurement 
from  losing  their  Jobs,  but  It  would 
the  way  easier  for  the  depot  to  obtain 
work  for  Its  other  divisions.     All  logic 
reason.  Including  good   administration 
economy,  warrant  tbe  transfer  of  some 
'i    work    back    to    Philadelphia, 
is  the  immediate  project  on  which  those 
in  efficiency  and  economy  In  Gov- 
should  make  their  stand. 
October    10.    1953.    the    PhUadelphla 
Employees'  Development   Association 
to  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
setting    forth    tbe    salient    facts    re- 
the  growing  number  of  missions  be- 
tranaferred  from  the  depot  and  its  effect 
reduced  personnel   staffing  and   on   the 
as  a  whole.    Tbe  letter  also  made 
the  concern  of  Congressman  WnxiAM 
BAaazTT  and  other  congressn^n     in  the 
the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the  Phlla- 
Clothlng  Manufacturers'  Association 
labor  unions,  as  expressed  at  a  dinner 
August  26.  1952.    The  letter  urged  that 
iitrong   effort   be   made   to  persuade    the 
ermaster  General  to  assiign  to  Phila- 
ia   additional   missions,   or   to   return 
missions  which  had  been  transferred 
the  depot. 

AprU  10,  1958,  the  president  of  the 
}yees'  Development  Association  wrote 
bongressman  Richaho  M.  Simpson,  point- 
out  the  inconsistency  between  policies 
effect  and  actual  practice.  The  Budget 
ictor,  imder  the  new  administration  has 
1  up  all  Department  of  Defense  construc- 
1  prognma  for  review  as  to  essentiality 
full  Justification;  requiring  that  the 
essity  for  all  work  be  questioned:  that 
on  be  taken  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
l^ms;  tb  hold  the  remaining  to  minimum 
ila;  and  lastly,  to  proceed  only  with  those 
fects  clearly  essential  in  terms  of  current 
ictives.  This  policy  was  disseminated  to 
Army  as  a  whole  in  Department  of  De- 
le  Message  date  February  4,  1953.  Head- 
rters  Second  Army  (teletype  AIAEN — 
})  and  the  Qtiartemutfter  General  (tele- 
9  QMGOP  156 — price)  implemented  this 
ctlve.  The  Quartermaster  General's  tele- 
9  directed  a  special  report  be  made  on 
military  construction  in  the  fiscal  year 
\  program  on  which  construction  was  leas 
n  20  percent  completed.  Work  on  the 
earch  and  Development  construction 
iect  in  Natlck,  Mass.,  in  February  1953, 
substantially  less  than  20  percent  com- 
ed.  Nevertheless,  the  project  continued, 
;ontradlction  to  the  policy  established  by 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Other  projects 
I  held  up  and  canceled — this  one  still 


mUltary  security.  Tlie  letter  specWcany 
recommended  that  the  project  *-)  Immedi- 
ately halted. 

In  addlUon  to  these  facts,  further  eoon-^ 
omles  will  be  Immediately  reallaed  by  th* 
halting  of  the  Natlck  project-    The  move- 
ment to  Natlck  involves  not  only  the  tlO 
million  already  approprUted,  but  wiU  neces- 
sitate the  purchase  of  equipment,  machines, 
and  additional  facilities,  which  wiU  raise  the 
cost  of  that  installation  to  between  thirty 
and  forty  million  doUars.     In  this  rsspeot^ 
consideration  shotild  also  be  given  to  the  inci- 
dental costs  Involved  in  the  moving  of  the 
400   civilian   employees   from   the  Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster  Def)Ot  to  Natlck,  Mas*. 
The  movement  of  the  employees'  houeeh^ 
goods   will    cost   the   Oovemment    approxi- 
mately $200,000,  which  is  in  addition  to  the 
$50,000  It  wUl  cost  to  move  the  personnel 
and     their     dependents.    A     minimum     of 
$400,000  win  also  be  required  to  move  the 
presently  insUlled  equipment  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster  Depot.    Instructions 
have  also  been  given  that  no  office  furnlttire 
will  be  moved  from  their  present  locations 
to  Natlck,  Mass..  but  that  new  office  furni- 
ture   and    equipment    will    be    purchased. 
This,  in  Itself,   is  obviously  wasteful  since 
It  is  a  glaring  duplication  of  existing  office 
equipment.    The  cost  of  the  new  equiprment 
is  not  readily  available,  but  undoubtedly  will 
amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  wasteful  expenditure  at  funds  in  con- 
structing   duplicate    facilities    and   in   not 
using  modern  office  space  that  Is  now  vacant 
at    the   Philadelphia   Quartermaster   Depot. 
is  contrary  In  every  respect  to  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  present  administration. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cited  loss  In 
depot  missions  and  personnel,  there  are  oUmt 
proposals  pending  which  will  even  further 
reduce  missions  of  the  depot,  with  resultant 
effects  on  personnel  staffing  and  Increasing 
idle  space  and  equipment: 

(a)  The  Quartermaster  0«ieral  Is  rsdue- 
Ing  the  manufacturing  division  of  tbe  depot 
by  some  1,400  )obs.  This  represents  a  66- 
percent  reduction  in  the  staffing  of  this  dl« 
vision  from  2,100  to  700. 

(b)  A  proposal  being  given  serious  oon- 
slderatlon  would  dUcontinue  the  sponging 
of  wool  cloth  by  the  manufacturing  division 
of  this  depot.  The  resiUt  of  such  action,  if 
adopted,  would  eliminate  the  sponging  de- 
partment and  put  at  least  $3  to  $4  mUllon 
of  the  latest  type  of  equipment  in  "moth- 
balls." It  will  ftirther  reduce  the  personnel, 
staffing  by  120  Jobs,  raising  the  total  de- 
crease (considering  Item  (a)  above)  to  71 
percent.  Furthermore,  this  action,  if  taken, 
will  have  an  overall  effect  on  the  QMC,  since 
It  Is  almost  certain  that  the  sponging  costs 
would  Increase  to  a  prohibitive  degree,  sq>e- 
cially  because  private  industry  does  not  have 
facilltiss  necessary  to  do  this  work. 

(c)  A  stixly  is  presently  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Involving  the 
question  as  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Man- 
ufacturing Division.  This  is  probably  the 
fourth  <»■  fifth  time  such  study  has  been 
made,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  end 
result  (Including  the  factory)  has  been  ar- 
rived at  subjectively,  and  recurring  efforts 
are  being  made  to  obtain  the  required  Jtistl- 
fication.  falling  each  time,  but  continuing 
the  effort.  Not  only  win  such  action,  if  It 
materializes,  locally  affect  the  depot  by  elim- 
inating 2,281  Jobs,  render  useless  a  modem, 
scientifically  designed  two-story  building 
with  expensive  and  efficient  equipment,  but 
deprive  the  Quartermaster  General  at  an  ef- 
ficient pilot  plant,  with  which  to  test  the 
validity  of  his  si>ecifications  for  mass  pro- 
duction operations,  and  the  wherewithal  to 
flU  gaps  in  the  supply  program  on  ahort  no- 
tice. Further,  it  will  seriously  affect  tbe 
ability  to  mobilize  in  the  event  of  emergen- 
cies, as  this  facility  has  borne  the  initial 
brunt  of  production  In  all  past  emergencies 
up  to  and  including  the  Korean  "police  ao- 
tlon."  This  ability  to  meet  overnight  de- 
mands  has    enabled   industry   to   mobilize 
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irlth  a  minimum  effect  on  Jobs  in  process 
and  in  the  overall  efficiency  azul  economy  of 
operations. 

(d)  A  proposal  to  seU  clippings  (Industrial 
scrap)  to  end  item  contractors,  as  opposed 
to  the  present  method  of  selling  such  scrap 
to  highest  bidders  in  the  scrap  business,  re- 
sulting in  the  return  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Government.  If  adopted,  tt  would 
unquestionably  increase  administrative  costs 
and  decrease  dollar  return  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. through  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tion and  direct  dealing  with  the  scrap  In- 
dustry. Again,  it  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
31  Jobs  and  make  surplus  special -purpose 
baling  equipment  valued  at  $30,000.  It 
woxild  be  false  economy  for  the  Government 
to  loee  millions  of  dollars  each  year  only  to 
save  the  salaries  of  31  persons  and  compara- 
tively small  administrative  cost. 

If  we  are  to  have  economy  In  GovemnMnt, 
then  empty  space  at  the  Philadelphia  quar- 
termaster depot  should  be  utilized  in  pref- 
erence to  paying  high  rent  and  maintenance 
costs  for  office  buildings  In  New  York  City 
and  constructing  expensive  duplicate  facili- 
ties In  Natlck,  Mass. 

More    work    for    the    Philadelphia    depot 
means  more  economy  in  Government. 
Phuadblphia  Depot  Kmplotexs' 

DBvCLOPMurr  Assocutiom. 


Why  Pnblic  Lands  Should  Renuua 
PoUkLuds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVKS 
Monday,  July  6,  1953 

1ST.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  1953  issue  of  the  Utah  Fish  and 
Game  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Utah 
Fish  and  Game  Department,  has  an  ar- 
ticle enUtled  "Why  PuUic  Lands  Should 
Remain  Public  Lands." 

The  article,  which  Is  In  opposition  to 
H.  R.  4023.  the  so-called  Uniform  Fed- 
eral Grazing  Lands  Act,  reveals  the  im- 
portance of  watershed  management  to 
people  in  arid  regions  of  thj  West  and 
traces  the  history  of  protection  &nd  de- 
velopment of  these  watersheds  by  vari- 
ous Utah  communities. 

The  article  follows: 

War  PoBuc  Lakdb  Shothj)  Rxmaim  Public 
Lands 

Introduction  of  House  bill  4023  and  Senate 
bill  1491  before  Congress  has  stimulated  a 
number  of  different  reactions.  Some  have 
said  that  the  bill  Is  poorly  written  and  others 
have  classed  It  as  being  very  cleverly  writ- 
ten. Some  big  livestock  men  evidently  don't 
vrant  it  in  its  present  form,  while  others  say 
"it  will  do."  Sportsmen  and  citizenry  who 
have  studied  it  want  no  part  of  it.  The  press 
in  a  number  of  cities  has  editorialized  very 
strongly  against  it,  and  magazine  articles 
have  viciously  attacked  both  the  bill  and  its 
proponents. 

On  the  surface  the  bill  appears  to  be  an 
Innocent  instrument.  However,  It  is  not.  To 
fully  understand  It  one  would  have  to  know 
all  about  that  which  Is  contained  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act,  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act,  the  Granger-Thye  Act,  and  perliaps 
others.  Whether  or  not  the  bill  passes,  the 
livestock  men  favoring  the  bill  have  asked 
for  and  have  gotten  some  very  bad  advertis- 
ing, and  tbe  public  has  been  Jolted.  Citizens 
have  become  reminiscent  and  thoughtful. 
Many  recall  that  up  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury there  had  been  no  administration  of 
public  lands.    Some  of  these  lands  were  so 


situated  that  wlien  they  were  overused  the 
communities  located  below  them  were  in 
danger  of  floods.  In  many  instances  the 
culinary  water  supply  was  endangered  both 
from  the  standp>olnt  of  supply  and  contami- 
nation. Some  will  claim  that  the  vicious 
floods  that  began  to  plague  the  towns  were 
not  a  new  thing  and  the  problem  was  totally 
removed  from  grazing.  Others  knew  there 
was  a  very  close  relationship.  Shafts  were 
sunk  In  the  alluvial  moraines  at  the  mouths 
of  canyons  to  study  structure.  Conclusive 
evidence  was  obtained  Indicating  that  the 
floods  such  as  the  communities  had  begun  to 
experience  were  relatively  new  things  and 
were  the  result  of  overgrazing  at  the  heads  of 
canyons.  Many  citizens  began  to  realize  this. 
A  brief  history  of  some  of  the  watersheds  of 
Utah  bears  out  this  thinking  most  conclu- 
sively. 

As  early  as  1903  some  cities  began  to  under- 
stand the  bad  predicament  the  communities 
had  been  placed  in  was  the  result  of  the 
treatment  of  the  watersheds  above  the  towns. 
Other  towns  did  not  become  cognizant  of  the 
dangers  that  were  moving  in  upon  them  until 
several  decades  later. 

The  history  of  this  State  shows  that  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Salina  petitioned  the 
United  States  Government  in  1903  for  the 
management  of  the  rangelands  above  their 
community.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  the  petitions  to  tbe  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: "The  health  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
said  town  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
water  from  said  stream  (Salina  Creek),  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  depends  upon 
the  volume  flowing  therein." 

In  1900,  L.  R.  Anderson  ran  for  the  mayor- 
ahip  of  the  town  of  Manti  on  a  "no  more 
floods"  ticket.  Under  his  guidance  and  fol- 
lowing several  disastrous  floods,  the  people 
of  Manti  petitioned  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  make  a  forest  reserve  out  of  the 
Manti  watershed.  This  was  done  on  May  29, 
1903.  All  grazing  was  prohibited  on  the 
8,830  acres  covering  the  uplands  of  the 
Manti  Canyon  area.  It  had  been  determined 
that  the  disastrous  floods  originated  In  that 
section.  After  the  slow  healing  process  of 
Mother  Nature  had  taken  effect,  the  rapid 
runoff  from  Manti  Canyon  ceased.  From 
under  the  presstire  of  heavy  rainstorms  of 
almost  cloudburst  pux>portlon  no  floods  re- 
sulted. Later,  however,  diiring  World  War  I 
the  cry  swept  over  the  covmtry,  "Food  wui 
win  the  war,"  and  heavy  pressiire  was 
broiight  to  bear  to  open  up  for  grazing  the 
area  at  the  head  of  Manti  Canyon.  This  was 
the  same  area  that  had  been  the  sourcc^^of 
floods.  The  final  result  was  that  the  same 
country  was  opened  up  to  extensive  grazing 
and  tt  was  not  long  before  the  city  of  Manti 
again  was  plagued  with  the  same  type  of 
flood  that  first  impelled  them  to  take  the 
action  they  did  in  1903. 

The  same  story  can  be  told  about  many 
other  watersheds  in  conununitles  throughout 
our  State.  A  most  dramatic  example  of  this 
Is  fiu-nlsbed  with  a  story  of  all  the  drainage 
of  the  Wasatch  Range,  In  the  Utah  north  of 
Salt  Lake  Coiinty.  Commencing  in  1923  and 
up  to  1937  the  following  record  was  made: 
Floods  big  enough  to  create  a  mud  and  rock 
flow  one  or  more  times  during  this  period 
occurred.  Heavy  damage  occurred  In  Salt 
Lake  County  in  the  vicinity  of  Lime  Canyon. 
The  protected  watersheds  of  Immigration, 
Parleys,  City  Creek,  and  Red  Butte  experi- 
enced no  floods.  None  came  to  this  imme- 
diate vicinity  until  a  short  time  ago.  Be- 
cause of  a  Inirn  covering  600  acres  south 
of  City  Creek  Canyon,  a  flood  came,  spewing 
rock  and  debris  down  the  avenues,  creating 
quite  a  large  amount  of  destruction  in  one 
of  Salt  Lake  City's  cemeteries.  Mind  you.  no 
floods  came  from  the  canyons  where  there 
was  no  grazing.  But  around  the  comer  a 
few  miles  north  and  continuing  through 
Weber  and  Box  Elder  County  this  Is  what 
hapi>ened.  Disastrous  floods  came,  taking 
the  lives  of  at  least  eight  people  and  doing 
damage  to  the  extent  of  himdreds  of  thou- 


sands of  dollars.  These  fldods  emanated 
from  privately  owned  lands  where  there  was 
uncontrolled  grazing. 

The  canyons  from  which  these  floods  came, 
according  to  the  records,  began  in  Davis 
Canyon,  North  Canyon,  iJry  Canyon,  Perry 
Creek,  Bernard  Canyon,  Ford,  Davis,  Steed, 
Farmington.  Blain,  Adam's,  Holme's,  Kay's 
Hobb's,  and  Military  Springs.  In  Weber 
County  the  disastrous  mud  and  rock  flows 
came  from  Water  Pall  Canyon.  Wheeler 
Creek,  Cold  Water,  and  Weber  River.  In 
Box  Elder  County  floods  occurred  in  Perry, 
Honeyville,  Deweyvllle,  Collinston,  Mendon, 
Shumway  Canyons,  the  north  fork  of  the 
Ogden  River,  Cutler  Creek,  and  Cold  Creek. 
In  Morgan  County  the  same  thing  happened 
in  Peterson  Canyon,  Dalton,  Smith,  Lime, 
Deep,  and  in  Arthur's  Fork.  All  this  occurred 
on  privately  owned  and  operated  lands. 

The  great  losses  that  occurred  and  the  fact 
that  the  futtu*  of  communities  was  hanging 
in  the  balance  Incited  local  action  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ogden, 
Wheeler  Basin  was  one  of  those  areas  that 
had  been  misused  under  private  ownership. 
During  the  time  It  was  overgrazed  most  of 
the  better  plants  were  destroyed  and  pol- 
sonoxis  plants  took  their  places.  Cattle  be- 
gan to  die.  dropping  Into  the  streams,  thus 
polluting  Ogden  City's  water  supply.  An  epi- 
demic broke  out.  Ogden  City  had  to  act  and 
act  quickly.  With  the  help  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Rotary  Clubs,  and  other  civic 
groups,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government,  through  subscription  they  were 
able  to  raise  about  $30,000  to  purchase  6.000 
acres  of  land  in  Wheeler  Basin.  The  livestock 
were  removed  with  the  result  that  the  coun- 
try was  revegetated  and  Ogden  City's  culinary 
water  supply  was  once  more  secure  from 
the  contamination  and  rapid  runoff.  By 
Presidential  proclamation  this  land  was 
added  to  the  Cache  National  Forest.  The 
Forest  Service  accepted  it  and  promised  to 
improve  It — a  promise  which  has  been  ful- 
filled. Wheeler  Basin  has  now  become  a  good 
water^ed.  big  enough  to  supply  a  fair-sized 
city  with  water.  It  has  also  become  a  winter 
playgound  for  anyone  from  anywhere  who 
cares  to  use  it. 

That  mountainous  area  on  the  borderline 
between  Box  Elder  and  Cache  Counties  was 
furnishing  a  water  supply  for  18  Independent 
cities  and  towns — all  agricultural  communi- 
ties. A  popnilation  of  about  10,000  people 
had  invested  In  water  systems  to  the  extent 
of  about  $1,070,000.  The  value  of  the  water 
system  was  actually  about  $17  per  acre  for 
this  entire  unit.  The  grazing  value  of  the 
same  land  was  from  $1.&0  to  $3  per  acre. 
The  area  In  question  was  under  private  own- 
ership and  excessive  use  again  told  the  story. 
Springs  began  to  dry  up  and  even  tbe  biggest 
of  them  had  a  considerable  decrease  in  flow. 
Restrictions  had  to  be  made  in  the  xise  of 
the  water.  FinaUy  on  July  7,  1937,  the  first 
revenge  of  mother  nattire  visited  the  town 
of  Mendon  and  vicinity.  It  was  the  first 
great  flood  during  the  life  of  the  settlement 
which  was  then  70  years  old.  The  water  sys- 
tems and  the  dry  farms  were  damaged.  Mud, 
rock,  and  other  debris  fllled  the  canal  sys- 
tems. It  cost  about  $3,800  to  remove  tbe 
debris  from  two  canal  lines,  and  while  the 
farmers  were  making  the  frantic  effort  to 
reopen  the  canals,  the  crops  suffered  from 
lack  of  water.  It  finally  became  necessary 
for  these  communities  to  purchase  the 
mountain  area  and  ask  a  Federal  bureau  to 
administer  It.  All  the  livestock  were  hnme- 
diately  taken  from  it.  In  a  few  years  ranges 
had  so  Improved  that  the  water  supply  had 
increased  considerably.  The  towns  are  not 
in  immediate  danger  of  floods  and  restricted 
livestock  grazing  is  now  permitted  in  por- 
tions of  the  area.  Emergencies  such  as  these 
should  not  occiu-.  They  caimot  be  easily 
prevented,  nor  can  they  be  cured  unless  the 
forest  lands  are  kept  under  the  stewardship 
of  a  Government  agency  that  not  only  un- 
derstands the  problem  of  caring  for  drain- 
ages, has  the  poww  to  administer,  but  also 
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with  a  minimum  effect  on  Jobs  In  proceai 
and  In  tbe  overall  efficiency  aiul  economy  of 
operations. 

(d)  A  proposal  to  sell  clippings  (Indxistrlal 
•crap)  to  end  item  contractors,  as  opposed 
to  the  present  method  of  selling  such  scrap 
to  highest  bidders  in  the  scrap  business,  re- 
sulting in  the  return  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Government.  If  adopted,  it  would 
unquestionably  increase  administrative  costs 
and  decrease  dollar  return  to  the  Oovem- 
ment,  through  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tion and  direct  dealing  with  the  scrap  in- 
dustry. Again,  it  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
31  Jobs  and  make  surplus  special -purpose 
baling  equipment  valued  at  $30,000.  It 
would  be  false  economy  for  the  Government 
to  lose  millions  of  dollars  each  year  only  to 
save  the  salaries  of  31  persons  and  compara- 
tively small  administrative  cost. 

If  we  are  to  have  economy  in  Government, 
then  empty  space  at  the  Philadelphia  quar- 
termaster depot  should  be  utilized  in  pref- 
erence to  paying  high  rent  and  maintenance 
costs  for  office  buildings  in  New  York  City 
and  constructing  ezi>ensive  duplicate  facili- 
ties in  Natick,  Mass. 

More    work    for    the    Philadelphia    depot 
means  more  economy  in  Government. 
Phuaoklphia  Depot  Emplotxcs' 

DBvCLOPicsirr  AssocunoM. 


Why  Poblk  Lands  Should  Renuk 
PoblicLuds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOMTAMA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ur. 


Monday,  July  6,  1953 
METCALF.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 


Jime  1953  Issue  of  the  Utah  Fish  and 
Game  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Utah 
Pish  and  Game  Department,  has  an  ar- 
ticle enUUed  "Why  Pul^c  Lands  Should 
Remain  Public  Lands." 

The  article,  vhich  is  In  opposition  to 
H.  R   4023.  the  so-called  TTnifnrm  FmI- 


•Itxiated  tHat  When  they  were  oreruaed  the 
communities  located  below  them  were  in 
danger  of  floods.  In  naany  Instances  the 
culinary  water  supply  was  endangered  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  contami- 
nation. Borne  will  claim  that  the  vicious 
floods  that  began  to  plague  the  towns  were 
not  a  new  thing  and  the  problem  was  totally 
removed  from  grazing.  Others  knew  there 
was  a  very  close  relationship.  Shafts  were 
sunk  in  the  alluvial  moraines  at  the  mouths 
of  canyons  to  study  structure.  Conclusive 
evidence  was  obtained  Indicating  that  the 
floods  such  as  the  communities  had  begun  to 
experience  were  relatively  new  things  and 
were  the  restilt  of  overgrazing  at  the  heads  of 
canyons.  Many  citizens  began  to  realize  this. 
A  brief  history  of  some  of  the  watersheds  of 
Utah  bears  out  this  thinking  most  conclu- 
sively. 

As  early  as  IOCS  some  cities  began  to  under- 
stand the  bad  predicament  the  communities 
had  been  placed  in  was  the  result  of  the 
treatment  of  the  watersheds  above  the  towns. 
Other  towns  did  not  become  cognizant  of  the 
dangers  that  were  moving  In  upon  them  until 
several  decades  later. 

The  history  of  this  State  shows  that  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Salina  petitioned  the 
United  States  Government  In  1903  for  the 
management  of  the  rangelands  above  their 
community.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  the  petitions  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: "The  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  town  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
water  from  said  stream  (Salina  Creek),  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  depends  upon 
the  volume  flowing  therein." 

In  1900,  L.  R.  Anderson  ran  for  the  mayor- 
ship of  the  town  of  Mantl  on  a  "no  more 
floods"  ticket.  Under  bis  guidance  and  fol- 
lowing several  disastrous  floods,  the  people 
of  Mantl  petitioned  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  make  a  forest  reserve  out  of  the 
Mantl  watershed.  This  was  done  on  May  29, 
1903.  All  grazing  was  prohibited  on  the 
8,830  acres  covering  the  uplands  of  the 
Manti  Canyon  area.  It  had  been  determined 
that  the  disastrous  floods  originated  in  that 
section.  After  the  slow  healing  process  of 
Mother  Nature  had  taken  effect,  the  rapid 
runoff  from  Manti  Canyon  ceased.  Prom 
under  the  pressure  of  heavy  rainstorms  of 
almost  cloudburst  {irofKn-tion  no  floods  re- 
stilted.  Later,  however,  during  Wcn-ld  War  I 
the  fjnr  mm^nt  avt^r  t.h«  (vtiintrv    "Vrwl   wITI 


sands  of '  dollars.  These  floods  emanated 
from  privately  owned  lands  where  there  was 
uncontrolled  grazing. 

The  canyons  from  which  these  floods  came, 
according  to  the  records,  began  in  Davis 
Canyon,  North  Canyon,  E>ry  Canyon,  Perry 
Creek,  Bernard  Canyon,  Pord,  Davis,  Steed, 
Parmington.  Blain.  Adam's,  Holme's,  Kay's 
Hobb's,  and  Military  Springs.  In  Weber 
County  the  disastrous  mud  and  rock  flows 
came  from  Water  Pall  Canyon.  Wheeler 
Creek,  Cold  Water,  and  Weber  River.  In 
Box  Elder  County  floods  occurred  in  Perry. 
Honeyville,  DeweyvlUe,  Collinston,  Mendon. 
Shiunway  Canyons,  the  north  fork  of  the 
Ogden  River,  Cutler  Creek,  and  Cold  Creek. 
In  Morgan  County  the  same  thing  happened 
In  Peterson  Canyon,  Dalton,  Smith,  Lime, 
Deep,  and  In  Arthur's  Pork.  All  this  occurred 
on  privately  owned  and  operated  lands. 

The  great  losses  that  occurred  and  the  fact 
that  the  future  of  communities  was  hanging 
In  the  balance  Incited  local  action  in  a  num- 
lier  of  Instances.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ogden. 
Wheeler  Basin  was  one  of  those  areas  that 
had  been  misused  under  private  ownership. 
During  the  time  it  was  overgrazed  most  of 
the  better  plants  were  destroyed  and  poi- 
sonous plants  took  their  places.  Cattle  be- 
gan to  die.  dropping  Into  the  streams,  thus 
polluting  Ogden  City's  water  supply.  An  epi- 
demic broke  out.  Ogden  City  had  to  act  and 
act  quickly.  With  the  help  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Rotary  Clubs,  and  other  civic 
groups,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Pederal 
Government,  through  subscription  they  were 
able  to  raise  about  $30,000  to  purchase  6.000 
acres  of  land  in  Wheeler  Basin.  The  livestock 
were  removed  with  the  result  that  the  co\m- 
try  was  revegetated  and  Ogden  City's  culinary 
water  supply  was  once  more  secure  from 
the  contamination  and  rapid  runoff.  By 
Presidential  proclamation  this  land  was 
added  to  the  Cache  National  Porost.  The 
Forest  Service  accepted  it  and  promised  to 
Improve  It — a  promise  which  has  been  ful- 
filled. Wheeler  Basin  has  now  become  a  good 
watershed,  big  enough  to  supply  a  fair -sized 
city  with  water.  It  has  also  become  a  winter 
playgound  for  anyone  from  anywhere  who 
cares  to  use  It. 

That  mountainous  area  on  the  borderline 
between  Box  ESder  and  Cache  Counties  was 
furnishing  a  water  supply  for  18  Independent 
cities  and  towns — all  agricultural  communi- 
tles.      A    nomilRt.inn    nf    Ahniit    1(1  nnO    Tv>r>n1« 
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has  SB  iBtctwt  In  tbit  »eono«ny  «f  the 
munltlM. 

The  people  of  this  State  miul  reallae  that 
the  eoonomy  of  their  cominunlttoe,  reganlleas 
ot  whether  they  are  agricultural.  Uveitock, 
or  Induetrlal  eommtinitlee  depends  In  a  large 
measure  on  how  the  forest  lands  of  this  State 
are  treated.  The  forest  lands  have  several 
values.  Sp<ntsinen  reallae  that  the  best  big 
game  hunting  and  most  of  our  good  fishing 
•treams  and  lakea  are  found  upon  these  puh* 
Uc  lands.  Most  of  the  good  ttanberlands  are 
found  In  these  same  areas.  They  are  also 
▼alued  very  highly  by  those  privileged  few 
livestock  men  who  vise  them.  But  everyone 
should  realise  that  the  greatest  value  to  be 
found  upon  the  watersheds  of  these  public 
lands  lies  in  the  power  that  they  have  to  de- 
liver the  culinary  water  supply,  water  for 
Irrigation,  and  water  for  industry.  Unless 
they  can  be  protected,  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  future,  many  communities  will 
have  to  make  adjustments  that  are  either 
dllBcult  or  impossible.  We  question  seri- 
ously the  wisdom  of  anyone  who  would  place 
any  bill  upon  oxu  law  books  that  would  jecq>- 
ardlae  the  rights  of  the  masses  in  favor  of  a 
privileged  few. 
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Aaot  Pcftslee  Named  for  AasiniHaB 
P»«t 


£STENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  mw 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  RBPRSSBNTATIVBS 
Monday.  Julw  S,  1953 

Ifi:.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  President  Eisen- 
hower has  appointed  Amos  Peaslee.  of 
darksboro.  Gloucester  County.  N.  J.,  as 
Ambassador  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Peaslee  is  a  man  of  honor,  integ- 
rity, and  ability.  He  possesses  a  wide 
knowledge  of  world  affairs  and  by  reason 
of  education  and  experience  gained 
through  extensive  travel  throughout  the 
world  has  an  imusually  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  international  affairs.  He  has  all 
the  qualifications  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  a  manner  that  will  merit  the 
confidence  that  has  been  placed  in  him 
and  bring  about  an  ever  increasing 
friendly  relationship  between  Australia 
and  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Peaslee  is  now  secretary  general  of 
the  International  Bar  Association;  a  life 
member  and  former  member  of  the 
Council  of  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law;  president  of  the  American 
Branch  of  International  Law  Association 
in  1928;  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

He  was  chief  counsel  for  private  par- 
ties in  the  Black  Tom  and  Kingsland 
sabotage  cases,  and  also  in  the  German 
mark  rate  of  exchange  cases  before  the 
BCixed  Claims  Commission,  United  States 
and  Germany.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  at  the 
German  Debt  Settlement  Conference  in 
London  in  1952. 

In  World  War  T.  he  was  attached  to 
General  Pershing's  Headquarters  In 
Prance;  organized  and  was  director  of 
the  United  States  Officer  Courier  Service, 
with  rank  of  major,  handling  all  official 
correspondence  and  documents  passing 
between  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Ameri- 


can Ex  wditionary  Forces  in  Europe;  and 
served  as  Judge  Advocate  of  General 
Court  Martial. 

In  ¥  orld  War  n.  he  served  with  rank 
of  com  nander  In  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  in  charge  of  antlsabotage  train- 
ing of  temporary  reserves,  with  head- 
quarte  v  in  Washington  and  services  also 
in  Eng  and. 

He  vas  elected  first  civilian  national 
comminder  of  Coast  Guard  League, 
s  the  organization  of  veterans  of 


which 

the  Co4st  Guard,  in  1945. 

Mr.  Peaslee  is  a  political  associate  of 
Mutua  Security  Director  Harold  Stassen 
and  wis  his  eastern  campaign  manager 
before  the  Rq;niblican  National  Conven- 
tion in  1952. 

A  native  of  Clarksboro.  Mr.  Peaslee 
marriel  Dorothy  K.  Quimby  and  they 
have  f(  ur  children:  Dorothy  W.  Peaslee, 
Swartt  more  College,  who  has  served  with 
State  Department  and  United  Nations; 
Amos  . .  Peaslee.  Jr.,  Yale  graduate,  now 
with  a  New  York  law  firm ;  Mrs.  William 
8.  Dou  :all,  Wellesley  College;  and  Rich- 
ard  C.  "easlee.  Yale  University,  1952,  now 
with  tl  e  United  States  Army. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNiS 

or  MTSSISSTPPI 

XM  TEO^  SKNATB  OP  IHS  UMXTSD  STATSS 

Monday,  July  8,  1953 

Mr.  riENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  read  an  advance 
copy  a  an  address  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 
EXTsoM  I  entitled  "American  Responsibil- 
ity in  the  Free  World."  This  address 
will  be  delivered  this  evening  at  the  In- 
stitute ot  Public  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  ^Hrglnia  at  Charlottesville.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  which  was  founded 
by  Thimas  Jefferson  and  is  the  alma 
mater  m  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  long  been 
a  constructive  and  leading  infiuence  in 
domestic  and  international  ^airs,  and 
its  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  affords  a 
nation!  ,1  and  influential  forum  for  pub- 
lic disc  ission  of  the  highest  order. 

The  I  Jenator  from  Virginia,  whose  deep 
interes  in  and  learning  on  the  subject 
make  lim  eminently  qualified  to  speak 
thereoi  ^  is  delivering  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress o  1  America's  responsibilities.  His 
clear  analysis  of  the  problem  and  his 
forc^u  suggestions  are  enlightening, 
challen^g,  and  helpful.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c<  »nsent  that  the  address  be  insert- 
ed in  tl  e  Appendix  of  the  Rkcori)  as  it  is 
of  valie  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Ther  i  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  foUoira: 

Ambu;am  Rbsponsibiutiss  nr  thx  Fub 

Woau) 
(Addreai    of  Hon.  A.  Wnxis  BoaaaTSOK,  of 

Virgin  a.  at  the  Institute  of  Public  Affaire 

of    thi»    UnlverBlty    of    Virginia,   Monday 

eveniii  g.  July  6.  1953) 

Sine*   [  believe  Thomas  Jefferson  waa  our 
greatest  political  philoeo»ph«r  and  try  to  ap- 


ply his  principles  to  current  problems.  It  al« 
ways  is  an  inspiration  to  me  to  visit  what 
he  termed  "The  Capstone  of  Education  la 
Virginia."  You  wlU  recall  that  it  was  not 
untU  90  years  after  the  university  wa% 
founded  that  we  provided  the  foundation  oC 
public  education  by  establishing  a  Stat* 
school  system.  As  Governor,  Jefferson  had 
the  prlvUege  of  locating  his  college  where  he 
preferred.  The  fact  that  he  wanted  it  In  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  is 
mute  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  loved 
those  mountains  as  much  as  King  David  did 
the  hills  of  Judea.  of  which  he  said:  "I  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help." 

During  the  first  half  of  the  current  century 
it  has  been  my  privUege  to  personally  know 
those  who  have  guided  the  destiiUes  of  Jef- 
ferson's school  and  it  is  a  source  of  genuine 
gratification  to  me  that  my  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Colgate  W.  Darden.  Jr.,  Is  so  ably  and 
efficiently  holding  aloft  the  torch  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  principles  and  traditions  handed 
down  to  blm  by  Presidents  Alderman  and 
Newman. 

As  President  Alderman  used  to  say,  Z 
covet  the  opportunity  ol  sharing  this  plat- 
form tonight  with  the  distinguished  Am- 
bassador from  Great  Britain.  [Unce  my 
father's  people  came  from  Scotland  and  my 
mother's  people  eame  from  England,  Z 
have  by  inheritance,  as  well  as  education,  a 
high  regard  for  the  British  and  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  our  Indebtedness  to  them  for 
our  language,  laws,  and  loyalties — Joint  heir* 
with  them  of  all  the  ages. 

Americans  pride  themselves  upon  having 
a  sense  of  humor  and  b^caxue  British  biunor 
Is  sometimes  more  subtle  than  ours,  some 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  no  sense  of  hinnor.  My  good  friend, 
former  Vice  President  Berkley,  does  not 
share  that  view.  Recently  he  told  me  that  at 
a  dinner  party  In  London  his  British  host 
said  to  him,  "Too  in  America  have  57  varie- 
ties of  races  and  57  varieties  of  problems, 
but  in  Great  Britain  the  situation  Is  far 
simpler."  When  Berkley  asked  him  for  aii 
explanation,  the  reply  was:  **We  have  only 
the  Scotch,  who  refiise  to  wear  rubber  heel* 
because  they  give;  the  Welsh,  who  pray  oa 
their  knees  and  on  everyone  else;  the  Irish, 
who  dont  know  what  they  want  but  are 
willing  to  fight  for  it,  and  the  Bngllsh.  who 
are  self-made  and  worship  their   Creator.'* 

Perhapa  when  we  have  had  as  long  a  period 
of  experience  as  the  British  In  trying  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  world  leadership  our  own 
problems  wUl  seem  lees  complex  and  numer- 
ous. Meanwhile,  however,  it  Is  comforting 
to  know  that  we  have  as  partners  In  the 
struggle  to  preserve  a  free  world  the  de- 
scendants of  those  freemen  who  in  Magna 
Carta  and  other  great  historic  documents 
challenged  the  power  of  autocratic  rulers 
and  laid  the  fotmdatlon  for  the  assertion  in 
oxir  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  un- 
alienable rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happlnees. 

It  also  should  give  heart  to  thoee  in  this 
country  who  are  wearying  of  the  Job  of  mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  democracy  that  there 
vrere  distinguished  Englishmen  who  felt  the 
same  way  after  Great  Britain  had  finished 
the  Job  of  saving  Exirope  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Napoleon  the  Great,  but  the  spirit  of 
"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty" 
continued  to  live.  However,  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  Sidney  Smith,  who  wrote  ths 
charming  wife  of  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Grey: 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  let  him  drag  us  into 
another  war.  I  am  worn  down  and  worn  out 
with  crusading  and  defending  Europe,  and 
protecting  mankind.  I  must  think  a  little 
of  myself. 

"I  am  sorry  for  the  Spaniards,  I  am  sorry 
for  the  Greeks.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
Jews,  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  all  groaning  xinder  the  moat  detestable 
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tyranny.  Bagdad  la  oppressed.  I  do  not 
like  the  present  state  of  Delta.  Tibet  Is  not 
comfortable.  But  am  I  to  fight  for  all  these 
people?  The  world  is  bursting  with  sin  and 
sorrow.  Am  I  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
Decalogue  and  be  eternally  raising  fleets  and 
armies  to  make  all  men  good  and  happy? 
We  have  Just  done  saving  Europe  and  I  am 
afraid  the  consequence  will  be  that  we  shall 
cut  each  other's  throats. 

"No  war,  dear  Lady  Grey.  No  eloquence, 
but  apathy,  selfishness,  commonsense,  arith- 
metic. I  beseech  you,  secure  Lord  Grey's 
sword  and  pistols,  as  the  housekeeper  did 
Don  Quixote's  armor.  Should  there  be 
another  war,  life  will  not  be  worth  having." 
That,  of  course  represents  the  negative 
viewpoint  but  I  hope  tonight  that  I  can  offer 
a  more  poeitlve  approach  to  the  topic  of 
"American  responslblUtlea  In  the  free  world." 
To  do  this  we  mxist  consider  first  what  needs 
to  be  done;  second,  why  responsibility  falls 
on  the  United  SUtes.  and  third,  how  we 
should  discharge  our  obligation. 

We  know  that  a  free  world  depends  upon 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Wars  and  prep- 
arations for  wars  consume  the  material  pos- 
sessions which  free  men  have  gathered  by 
their  pwn  efforts  for  their  futvu^  comfort 
and  enjoyment.  Wars  require  regimenta- 
tion of  men  into  armies  and  regulation  and 
restriction  of  the  domestic  economy.  There 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  next  war. 
fought  with  atomic  weapons,  will  leave  man- 
kind, in  the  words  of  H.  G.  Wells,  cowering 
behind  a  windbreak  or  in  the  disease-soaked 
ruins  of  a  slum. 

We  also  know  that  the  only  times  In  the 
past  when  peace  has  reigned  In  the  world  for 
any  extended  period  have  been  eras  in  which 
some  dominant  nation  or  group  of  nations 
served  as  a  world  police  force.  The  Romans 
played  this  role  of  leadership  for  a  period  of 
400  years  and  the  British  with  their  fleet  and 
their  skillful  handling  of  balance  of  power 
diplomacy  provided  similar  leadership  in 
the  Victorian  era. 

We  will  be  forever  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  the  shelter  of  this  British  Sea 
power  that  the  United  States  was  allowed 
to  grow  strong  and  great  and  to  firmly  estab- 
lish its  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Two  World  Wars  so  seriously  weakened 
previously  dominant  nations  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  now  witnessing  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  of  the  French  philosopher, 
Alexis  de  TocquevlUe,  who  wrote  over  100 
years  ago: 

"There  are  on  earth  today  two  great  peo- 
ples who  from  different  starting  points  seem 
to  move  toward  the  same  goal :  the  Russians 
and  the  Americans.  Both  have  expanded  in 
the  shade.  While  the  eyes  of  men  were  busy 
elsewhere,  they  have  taken  their  place  sud- 
denly In  the  forefront  of  the  nations  a^ 
the  world  has  become  aware,  almost  at  the 
eame  moment,  of  their  birth  and  of  their 
greatness. 

"All  other  nattons,"  de  Tocquevllle  con- 
tinued, "seem  to  have  nearly  reached  their 
natural  limits,  and  can  only  hold  their  own. 
These  two  nations  are  developing  and  ex- 
panding. All  the  others  have  stopped  still 
or  only  advance  slightly  through  great 
effort.  These  two  stride  easily  toward  a 
boundless  destiny. 

"To  achieve  its  objective.  America  reUes 
on  personal  interest,  and  gives  full  and  free 
rein  to  the  strength  and  reason  of  the  indi- 
vidual. RussU  centers  aU  the  authority  of 
"oclety  In  a  single  man.  The  principal  In- 
Btrument  of  the  former  Is  freedom,  of  the 
latter  slavery. 

"'^***''  points  of  departTire  are  different, 
they  follow  different  paths.  Nonetheless, 
each  of  them  seems  Intended  through  some 
secret  design  of  Providence  to  hold  in  its 
hands  the  destinies  of  half  the  world." 

Today  the  world  Is  torn  by  a  confUct  be- 
tween the  ideologies  of  thoee  two  major 
powers.  It  is  a  conflict  between  truth  and 
laisehood,    between    freedom    and    slavery. 
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which  leaves  untouched  no  man  or  nation. 
The  free  nations  must  resist  a  totalitarian 
force  which  not  only  threatens  miUtary  in- 
vasion but  poUtlcal,  Ideological  and  psycho- 
logical assault  as  weU. 

What  makes  the  communistic  ideological 
and  psychological  warfare  so  dUBcult  for  the 
free  naUons  of  the  world  is  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  say  one  thing  and  do  another.  Por 
Instance,  many  weU-meaniiig  people  in  this 
country  were  deceived  by  the  constituUon 
adopted  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  formed. 
It  contained  a  stronger  section  on  the  sub- 
ject of  states'  righta  than  our  10th  amend- 
ment. Article  17  of  that  constitution 
provides: 

"The  right  freely  to  secede  from  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  reserved  to  every  Union  Re- 
public." 

But  if  any  citisen  of  such  a  republic  were 
foolhardy  enough  to  propose  secession,  his 
life  would  be  qvilckly  extinguished. 

Thomas  Jefferson  could  not  have  criticised 
the  provision  for  religious  freedom  con- 
tained in  article  124,  which  says:  "In  order 
to  insure  to  citizens  freedom  of  conscience, 
the  church  In  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  is  separated  from 
the  state,  and  the  school  from  the  church. 
Freedom  of  religious  worship  and  freedom 
of  antireligloiis  propaganda  is  recognized 
for  all  citizens." 

Tet  we  know  that  shortly  after  the  adop- 
tion of  that  constitution  all  churches  were 
closed  and  confiscated  Bibles  were  publicly 
burned.  In  more  recent  years  the  traditional 
Intolerance  of  the  Rvissians  toward  the  Jew- 
ish people  has  manifested  itself  in  purges 
and  political  persecutions. 

Economic  chaos  has  been  said  to  be  the 
seedbed  for  communism,  because  commu- 
nism holds  out  to  the  underjjrlvlleged  the 
hope  of  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Even 
today  when  unarmed  Germans  In  East  Ger- 
many are  facing  machlneguns  and  tanks 
because  of  their  slavery  and  when  unrest  per- 
vades the  Soviet  Union  Itself  as  well  as  all 
of  ite  satellite  countries  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  labor  unions  of  both  Italy  and 
Ftance  still  cling  to  the  delusion  that  com- 
munism is  the  answer  to  their  economic 
problems.  The  British  Trade  Union,  in  which 
there  still  is  some  communistic  influence, 
constantly  clamors  for  free  trade  with  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  economic  blockade  of 
the  free  world  Is  playing  an  Important  part 
in  offsetting  communistic  aggression. 

Within  the  free  nations  we  likewise  have 
to  contend  with  the  enervating  effect  of 
socialism  by  reason  of  which  much  of  oxir 
financial  aid  to  Western  Europe  has  been 
dissipated.  Nothing  better  illustratee  the 
foresight  of  our  Founding  Fathers  than  their 
action  In  writing  into  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution ths  fundamental  principle  of  private 
enterprise.  Two  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
which  God  gave  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai 
relate  to  the  right  to  own  and  enjoy  private 
property:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  "Thou 
Shalt  not  covet.  •  •  •-  The  right  of  a  man 
to  enjoy  the  frulto  of  his  own  labor  is  im- 
plicit in  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
religion — a  fundamental  reason  why  the 
Soviet  Ideology  denies  God  and  repudiates 
the  Bible. 

The  particular  reqxmsibUlty  of  America  tn 
this  situation  as  I  see  it  stems  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  the  only  Nation  in  the 
world  which  firmly  embedded  the  principles 
of  political  and  economic  freedom  in  our 
organic  law,  and  that  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  our  Government  in  its  present  form 
is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  During  the  past 
century  major  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
form  of  government  of  every  other  country. 
Some  which  formerly  provided  a  measure  of 
individual  freedom  have  sold  their  birthright 
for  the  mess  of  pottage  offered  by  commu- 
nism. Some  were  the  victims  of  military 
or  basic  economic  Inadequacy  but  others 
simply  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a 
little  socialism  was  not  dangerous. 


The  latter  oountrtes  failed  to  realize  that 
socialization  of  the  Inatnmientalltiea  of  pro- 
duction ultimately  Involves  compulsions  on 
individuals.  After  the  state  has  used  force 
to  compel  production,  it  loglcaUy  denies  the 
righta  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain. 
Then  it  denies  free  elections,  which  might 
replace  those  who  are  enforcing  this  regi- 
mentation and  any  who  object  are  either 
summarily  shot  or  are  used  in  slave  labor 
camps.  The  end  result  is  complete  sociali- 
sation, which  is  tantamount  to  communism. 
In  other  words,  the  nations  which  have 
lost  their  liberties  or  are  now  struggling 
against  odds  to  retain  them,  were  misled 
Into  the  fatal  error  of  believing  that  it  la 
possible  to  retain  political  democracy  and 
representative  government  in  full  vigor 
while  yielding  freedom  of  enterprise.  They 
did  not  realize  that  political  and  economic 
freedom  are  root  and  branch  of  the  same 
tree  and  that  each  is  dependent  on  the 
other. 

Fortunately  for  us,  however,  our  Consti- 
tution has  not  been,  as  Lord  Macaulay  pre- 
dicted, "all  sail  and  no  anchor"  but  has  had 
In  it  the  substance  to  save  us  from  NRA  and 
perhaps  from  laws  even  worse. 

Because  of  our  superior  wealth  and  power 
it  is  clearly  our  manifest  d^tlny  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  i>ersonal  free- 
dom. The  oiUy  question  before  us  today  is 
the  manner  in  which  our  leadership  should 
be  exercised  to  give  maximum  benefit,  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  allies.  And  I  might 
add  that  hands  across  the  sea  and  not  snip- 
ing across  the  sea  can  be  the  only  basis  for  a 
mature  and  lasting  foreign  policy. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  shirk  the  respon- 
sibilities imposed  upon  us.  They  are  im- 
plicit in  our  endorsement  of  collective  secu- 
rity throughout  the  world.  Briefly  stated, 
our  role  must  be  the  maintenance  of  o\ir 
own  seciirlty  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations  in  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  consistent  with 
keeping  our  own  economy  on  a  aound 
basis  and  providing  adequately  for  our  own 
defense. 

The  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East 
are  seething  with  nationalistic  revolt.  In 
their  poverty  and  misery  they  present  an 
easy  mark  for  the  false  ideals  of  the  men 
of  the  Kremlin.  Under  the  past  adminis- 
tration the  United  States  has  rendered  sub- 
stantial aid  to  these  peoples  in  their  quest 
tor  a  dignity  of  life  which  they  have  never 
known  before.  No  miracles  have  been  pro- 
duced but  none  were  expected.  The  road 
has  been  ro\igh  and  Inherited  preJtHlices 
hard  to  overcome,  but  if  our  technicians  can 
help  to  provide  in  thoee  areas  modem  agrl- 
culttu^  methods,  better  education,  sanita- 
tion, and  health  for  these  people,  the  current 
trend  to  communism  in  Asia  and  the  M>ddle 
East  may  be  stemmed.  Ilie  present  adxxiin- 
istration  intends  to  continue  the  technical 
cooperation  program,  and  this  export  of  our 
technical  assistance  is  one  way  to  combat 
an  adversary  who  has  the  advantage  of  guUe 
plus  savageness  in  a  civilized  world. 

But  in  Bxm>pe  there  are  dlffermt  problems. 
We  have  spent  more  than  S40  billion  since 
World  War  n  in  an  effort  to  rehabUitato  ths 
economies  of  those  war-tom  nations,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  above  their  prewar 
levels.  They  now  are  able  and  should  be 
willing  to  help  themselves. 

The  InterparUamentary  Union  is  one  of 
the  oldest  peace  organizations  in  the  world. 
Fifty-odd  nations  are  members  and  Ita  an- 
nual conferences  are  characterised  by  a  great 
freedom  of  expression  because  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  those  who  speak  are  eoqpressing 
their  own  views  and  are  not  oommltting  their 
governments. 

At  a  meeting  of  ihla  ualoa  In  Bern.  Swtt-    ■ 
zerland,  last  summer  I  keard  ttequant  rvfer- 
ences  to  the  United  latee  ••  aa  ImpetlaUstle 
Nation.   As  thaS  tfce—  w—  <e^wU»  i  ■  I  grad- 
uaUy  found  that  Uit  i|^e»Jfcwa  ted 
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to  our  policy  of  s  protective  tarUr,  wbieh  to 
a  Urge  extent  excluded  from  our  domeetlc 
marketa  all  manufactured  Items  of  a  truly 
competitive  character. 

The  Europeans  want  trade,  not  aid  and 
■Ince  meet  of  their  markets  to  the  Kast  are 
cut  off  by  the  Iron  Curtain  and  historic  trade 
patterns  have  been  destroyed,  they  turn  to 
the  only  great  market  left— the  United  States. 
We  have  not  adequately  responded  to  this 
appeal  for.  although  our  exports  In  1952 
totaled  over  $15  billion,  our  Imports  were 
Umlted  to  $10  blUlon  by  a  screen  of  restric- 
tive trade  blocks. 

We  claim  to  be  the  champion  of  a  free  and 
competitive  economy,  but  we  can  hardly 
expect  other  nations  to  forsake  state  control 
of  business  when  we  ovirselves  demand  such 
a  large  measure  of  Government  restraint  In 
Impoirts. 

It  Is  a  familiar  device  of  those  who  argue 
that  our  tariffs  are  not  high  to  Include  In  our 
1  I  Import  Items  we  do  not  produce  such  as  crude 

'    '  rubber,    strategic    minerals,    tropical   fruits. 

spices,  etc.,  which  bulk  large  in  our  Imports 
but  on  which  there  has  never  been  a  tariff. 
Then  they  strike  an  average  which  to  the  im- 
Informed  indicates  a  very  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  protection. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  o\ir  Govem- 
•  ment  tariffs  have  been  a  political  issue. 
That  great  wizard  of  finance,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, recommended  a  protective  tariff  for 
our  Infant  Industries  but  at  the  start  the 
Congress  Imposed  tariffs  for  revenue  only. 
As  we  gradually  moved  from  that  position 
to  one  of  protection  a  wedge  was  driven 
between  the  agricultural  South  and  the  rap- 
Idly  industrialized  North  which  touched  off 
the  famous  debate  between  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  In 
which  Hayne  predicted  that  If  the  Govern- 
ment persisted  In  a  pdllcy  of  forcing  south- 
ern cotton  planters  to  sell  their  products 
in  the  free  markets  of  the  world  while  buy- 
ing their  supplies  In  a  protected  domestic 
market,  the  South  woiild  eventually  be 
forced  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

Tot  many  years  the  principal  political  dif- 
ference between  "^mocrats  and  Republicans 
was  the  tariff  Issue.  During  that  period  It 
was  the  effort  of  Democratic  leaders,  who 
realized  that  tarlflk  were  nothing  mate  nor 
leas  than  taxes  upon  consunysrs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  manufacturers,  to  find  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  protection  of  American 
indxistry  from  the  cutthroat  competition  of 
foreign  goods  made  by  low-cost  labor  and 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  under  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  competitive  enterprise 
to  buy  in  a  competitive  market  and  the 
rights  of  American  farmers,  who  always  have 
needed  foreign  outlets,  to  ship  their  prod- 
\ict8  abroad  in  return  for  what  we  bought 
from  abroad. 

That  fundamental  democratic  principle 
was  well  stated  by  that  great  son  of  Virginia, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  In  his  tariff  message  to  the 
Congress  In  the  spring  of  1913  when  he  said: 

"We  have  seen  tariff  legislation  wander 
very  far  afield  in  our  day.  •  •  •  We  long  ago 
passed  beyond  the  modest  notion  of  'pro- 
tecting' the  industries  of  the  coxmtry  and 
moved  boldly  forward  to  the  idea  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
Government.  •  •  •  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  have  built  up  a  set  of  privileges 
and  exemptions  from  comj)etitlon  •  •  •; 
until  at  last  nothing  is  obliged  to  stand  the 
tests  of  efficiency  and  economy,  in  o\ir  world 
of  big  business,  but  everything  thrives  by 
concerted  arrangement.  •  •  •  Aside  from 
the  duties  laid  upon  •  •  •  luxuries  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  revenues  they 
yield,  the  object  of  the  tariff  duties  hence- 
forth laid  must  be  effective  competition,  the 
whetting  of  American  wits  by  contest  with 
the  wits  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Today's  leaders  would  do  well  to  harken 
to  the  words  of  this  great  statesman.  I  al- 
ways have  favcwed  a  moderate  tariff  policy 
which  by  permitting  more  liberal  Imports 
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states  creates  a  market  abroad 
agricultural  and  industrial  surpluses 
United  States'  economy.    A  complete 
of  aU  tariffs  Is  neither  practical 
_.e  at  this  time.    But  the  present 
law  is  unwieldy  and  unrealistic  and 
t)e  revised.     Customs  procedures  must 
,  tariff  schedules  must  be  scaled 
to'  conform  to  the  realities  of  in- 
trade;  and  any  future  philosophy 
must  spring  from  the  realization 
'?hen  our  friends  are  strong  they  will 
free  and  our  own  country  will  par- 
that  strength  and  freedom. 

beneficial  foreign  trade  is  essen- 
us.    We  have  large  exportable  sur- 
and  are  faced  with  the  painful  fact 
our  supply  of  giveaway  dollars  Is  fast 
„  out.     We  have  J\ist  closed  the  fiscal 
irtth  a  deficit  of  more  than  t9  billion, 
entering  another  fiscal  year  in  which 
cieflclt   is   estimated    at   not   less    than 
Due  to  inflation,  our  domestic 
have  lost  48  percent  of  their  pur- 
g  power,  while  o\ir  taxing  program  is 
lllghest  and  most  bvirdensome   in   cnxe 
We  must  realize  that  however  noble 
pjarpose  of  collective  security,  that  goal 
be  well  served  by  gifts  which  place 
intolerable  burden  on  our  own  economy, 
cooperation    is    one    phase    of 
leadership,  but  circumstances  still  re- 
us also  to  provide  military  strength, 
been  heartened  by  recent  develop- 
in  Eastern  Germany  and  the  Russian 
nations.     I  have  offered  my  prayers 
with  the  prayers  of  thousands   who 
that  there  may  be  some  sincerity  be- 
;he  so-called  "peace  offensive"  of  Russia: 
qltter  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
of  Riissia  are  not  men  of  good  will, 
hold  the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  one 
and  the  sword  of  war  in  the  other, 
must  ask  for  concrete  actions  from 
and  until  these  actions  are  forthcom- 
woiild  hazard  our  national  security 
failed  to  maintain  a  defense  establlsh- 
of  sufficient  power  to  deter  aggression. 
)resent  armaments  budget  Is  ap{>alllng. 
I  Qvolves  continuing  sacrifices.    But  bet- 
endure  such  hardship  than  to  put  a 
tag  upon  our  freedom, 
tias  been  said  that  war  can  no  longer 
localized.     The  same  science  which  has 
the  nations  of  the  world  Jostling  to- 
has   made    both    world   safety    and 
prosperity  indivisible. 
Politburo  has   obtained   domination 
800   million   people   and   now   seeks   to 
under  its  control  the  manpower  of  the 
and  the  productive  skill  of  the  270 
people  of  Western  Europe.     Then  it 
feel  strong  enough  to  challenge  us. 
meet  that  challenge  we  need  more  than 
Strength  of  our  material  armament.    We 
allies  who  will  cooperate  with  us.  not 
or  followers,  but  as  free  and  equal 
in  a  Joint  enterprise.    And  to  have 
allies  we  must  offer  them  cooperation 
the  lines  I  previously  have  Indicated — 
our  technological  progress  and  our 
with  them, 
beyond  this,  we  need  to  demonstrate 
mly  to  o\ir  allies  but  to  the  masses  of 
under  Soviet  domination  that  we  have 
way  of  life  which  we  are  willing  and 
to  share  with  them.     We  must  con- 
them  of  the  sincerity  of  our  accept- 
of  the  answer  given  by  the  Man  of  Naz- 
in  His  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
in  His  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  to  the 
question  of  Cain:  "Am  I  my  brother's 
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shall  do  this  by  recognizing,  as  Thomas 
did.  that  (and  I  quote  Jefferson) : 
"With  nations,  as  with  Individuals,  our  in- 
terea  :s,  soundly  calculated,  will  ever  be  found 
insei  arable  from  our  moral  duties;  •  •  • 
hlstc  ry  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  Just 
naticn  is  taken  on  its  word,  when  recourse 
is  hi  id  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle 
othei  8." 


WolTcrtM  Comimitte*  To  Prob«  Gat  PricM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  HKW  JZaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6,  1953 
Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  widespread  complaint 
coming  from  consumers  with  respect  to 
the  recent  Increases  In  the  price  of  cnide 
oil,  gasoline,  fuel  oils,  and  other  oil  prod- 
ucts. These  complaints  come  principal- 
ly from  the  eastern-seaboard  area,  al- 
though there  is  also  complaint  from  the 
west  coast  as  a  result  of  the  earlier  in- 
creases in  that  ai«a. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  legislative  responsi- 
bility in  the  Held  of  petroleum.  This  re- 
sponsibility has  caused  the  committee  to 
make  studies  at  different  times  with  re- 
lation to  the  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  with  parUcular  atten- 
tion to  maintaining  a  strong  petroleum 
Industry  that  will  always  be  able  to  meet 
our  needs  in  time  of  war  and  peace. 

In  addition  to  making  certain  that 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  oil  at  all 
times,  there  is  also  a  responsibility  to 
make  certain  that  this  great  and  Im- 
portant industry  is  conducted  In  a  man- 
ner that  serves  the  public  welfare.  In 
this  connection  the  committee  has  al- 
ways considered  it  to  be  appropriate  to 
give  watchful  care  and  attention  that 
the  price  to  the  consumer  Is  reasonable 
and  Just.  It  is  because  of  the  recent 
price  Increases  that  will  mean  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  extra  cost  to 
industrial  users,  farmers,  and  Individ- 
uals evenrwhere,  that  the  committee  has 
undertaken  its  latest  inquiry  into  the 
reason,  if  any.  for  the  recent  increases 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  gasoline,  fuel 
oils,  and  other  oil  products. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Courier-Post 
newspaper,  published  at  Camden.  N.  J., 
in  its  issue  of  June  26,  1953,  reading  as 
follows: 

WoLvnTON  CoMinTTBk  To  Pioas  Gas  Paicxs 
Gasoline  and  heating  oil  price  adjustments 
that  began  about  2  weeks  ago  now  appear  to 
have  run  their  course,  with  the  retail  price 
of  the  motor  fuel  sold  by  the  major  com- 
panies t9lng  pegged  at  1  to  3  cents  higher 
than  before,  only  a  cent  or  so  short  of  80 
cents  a  gallon  for  premium  gas. 

The  companies  Justify  the  Increase  by  say- 
ing that  it  follows  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil.  that  it  Is  the  first 
general  Increase  In  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country  In  3  years,  and  that  wages  and  other 
costs  to  them  have  risen  appreciably  in  that 
time. 

Nevertheless,  the  average  motorist,  finding 
that  a  10-gallon  tank  fill-up  costs  him  20 
cents  more  than  it  did.  Is  going  around  mut- 
tering In  his  beard  and  more  than  a  UttI*, 
resentful.  n 

The  New  Jersey  Gasoline  Retails  Aflsocia-; 
tion.  which  happened  to  be  holding  Its  an- 
nual convention  in  Atlantic  City  when  the 
latest  Increase  was  annoxinced.  is  more  than 
resentful.    It  Is  downright  angry. 

In  a  telegram  to  President  Elsenhower  the 
250  delegates  asked  for  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation to  determine  whether  the  pricing 
methods  of  the  oil  companies  "are  the  result 
of  monopolistic  practices." 


*%7e  feel  that  the  oil  Intereeta  are  now 
leading  your  administration  into  a  new  cycle 
of  Inflation  that  may  produce  another  1029 
debacle."  the  message  reads. 

Similar  messages  were  sent  Senattv  Hcm- 
BaiCKSON  and  Congressman  Wolvbbtoiv,  and 
WoLVEBTON  now  announces  that  his  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  will  conduct 
an  investigation  as  suggested. 

Setting  July  1  as  the  date  on  which  the 
committee  will  begin  hearings.  Wolvuton 
says: 

"We  have  received  many  protests  these 
past  few  days  relating  to  the  series  of  gaso- 
line price  increases  which  have  been  put  into 
effect,  particularly  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Our  attention  also  has  been  called  to  the 
recent  Increase  In  the  price  of  crude  oU 
which  has  been  initiated  in  the  Southwest. 
"Inasmuch  as  these  price  increases  follow 
a  period  of  successive  cutbacks  in  the  amount 
of  domestic  production  allowed,  and  come  at 
the  very  time  that  stringent  reduction  of  oil 
imports  is  being  urged,  our  committee  pro- 
poses to  inquire  Into  Just  what  the  situation 
may  be  and  to  attempt  to  develop  the  facts 
or  conditions  with  reference  to  such  price 
increases." 

The  investigation  is  obvloiuly  in  order  and 
wlU  be  welcomed  by  the  public.  The  public 
notes  the  fact  that  aU  the  major  oil  com- 
panies have  made  similar  increases  and 
rightly  or  wrongly  deduces  that  the  element 
of  monopoly  seems  more  apparent  than  the 
element  of  competition  in  such  a  pattern. 
Such  suspicions  should  be  either  confirmed 
or  dispelled,  and  one  outcome  or  the  other 
should  result  from  the  Wolverton  committee 
hearings. 

WoLvmroir,  in  his  statement,  mentions 
ether  relevant  facts  that  are  not  so  well 
known  to  the  public  but  that  have  an  equally 
important  bearing  on  the  situation. 

"The  oil  companies  have  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing domestic  production  strictly  controlled 
and  cut  back,  for  the  stated  purpose  of  avert- 
ing disastrous  cutthroat  competition  and  the 
accumulation  of  excessive  surplus  stocks. 

They  have  been  fighting  for  reduction  of 
Imports  for  the  same  ostensible  purpose. 
Yet  while  cooperating  to  restrict  production 
and  imports  they  now  find  It  necessary  to 
increase   prices. 

Prom  one  point  of  view  It  does  look  as  If 
the  companies  are  trying  to  eat  their  cake 
and  keep  It  too. 

They  surely  cannot  say  they  are  being  un- 
fairly treated  by  this  administration,  which 
has  gone  generously  along  with  them  In  more 
ways  than  one — notably  so  In  the  case  of  the 
extremely  controversial  tidelands  oil  legis- 
lation which  will  give  them  access  to  vast 
new  resources  hitherto  unavailable  to  them. 

Thus  they  can  hardly  object  to  the  Wolver- 
ton Investigation. 

The  consuming  public  certainly  has  no 
reason  at  all  to  object;  quite  the  contrary. 


A  Declaration  of  iDdependence  for  tbe 
Physically  Haa^capped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  KnrrB  Dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd,  a  statement  by 
the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America  en- 
titled "A  Declaration  of  Independence 
for  the  Physically  Handicapped." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

A  Ohxaxatiom  or  Ikdepkhdekck  worn  tbb 
Phtsicallt  Hakdicapfkd 

(By  the  GoodwUl  Industries  of  America) 

In  the  spirit  of  our  national  Declaration 
of  Independence,  we  of  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  America  reafllrm  our  faith  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  all  n>en  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  InaUen- 
able  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

So  believing,  our  Nation  Incurs  a  concern 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  mankind. 
It  Incurs  particularly  a  concern  for  those  of 
its  own  people  who.  through  birth,  accident, 
or  disease,  and  service  In  defense  of  their 
country  have  become  handicapped. 

Our  Nation  has  recognized  that  disabling 
misfortune  Is  no  respecter  of  person,  group, 
creed,  color,  or  economic  class.  The 
strength  of  the  Nation  Is  the  sum  of  the 
strength  of  Its  citizens. 

In  accord  with  this,  and  inherent  in  tbe 
philosophy  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  move- 
ment. Is  our  belief  that  to  provide  for  the 
physically  handicapped  opportunities  for 
work  which  they  are  qualified  to  do  is  to 
make  possible  for  aU  citizens  a  maximum 
economic  security. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  have  pioneered 
in  promoting  opportunity  for  the  handi- 
capped and  their  right  to  maxlmiun  per- 
sonal achievement.  Since  the  founding  of 
the  movement  at  Morgan  Memorial  In  Bos- 
ton 61  years  ago.  It  has  held  that  to  provide 
"not  duuity  but  a  chance"  is  the  one  true 
way  to  help  handicapped  persons  achieve  a 
useful.  Independent,  and  happy  life. 

We  chaUenge  all  nonhandlcapped  persons 
to  open  their  hearts  and  bestir  their  hands 
to  serve  the  rights  and  needs  of  our  disabled 
fellow  citizens. 

Further,  since  to  insure  the  preservation 
of  ova  national  Independence  we  mtist  make 
strong  the  weak,  we  urge  for  all  handicapped 
persons  these  Inalienable  rights: 

1.  Opportunity  for,  and  access  to,  the  best 
that  medical  science  can  provide  to  aid  in 
their  fullest  possible  physical  restoration. 

2.  Educational  facilities,  both  academic 
and  vocational,  to  Insure  them  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  develop  their  remaining 
abilities  and  thus  equip  them  for  self- 
respecting,  productive  employment. 

S.  An  accelerated  national  program  aimed 
at  discovering  or  creating  the  utmost  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

4.  Wider  employer  acceptance  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  In  Jobs  they  are 
fitted  to  perform. 

5.  Concerted  action  to  arouse  a  wider  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
freeing  them  alike  from  social  prejudice  and 
special  privilege. 

6.  Counsel  and  aid  In  leading  the  handi- 
capped to  sources  of  spiritual  strength  to 
sustain  their  mors!,  emotional,  and  Intel- 
lectual well-being. 


What  Makes  America  a  Good  Place  to 
Uve? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  KEW  JTRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Courier-Post  newspaper,  of  Camden. 
N.  J.,  carries  in  its  issue  of  Friday.  July 
3,  1953,  a  full-page  joint  statement  by 


10  outstanding  business  enterprises  in 
Camden  County  as  a  public  service. 
They  are  entitled  to  commendation  for 
the  fine,  patriotic  service  they  have  ren- 
dered. 

The  statement  entitled  "Primer  for 
Americans,"  is  of  such  imirartance  to 
Americans  throughout  tbe  country  that 
I  feel  it  should  be  given  the  widest  pos- 
sible publicity,  hence  I  include  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  statement  was  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebration  of  the  177th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  July  4  of  this  year.  It  ap- 
propriately captions  the  following: 

IKDEPEMDENCX  DaT 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  (Prom 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  July  4.  1778.) 

The  statement  leads  as  follows: 
Psnrat  FOR  Amekicaits 

You  live  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
Tou  are  an  American. 

Real  Americans  like  their  country.  They 
are  proud  of  It.  They  think  It  Is  a  good  place 
to  live.  And  they  want  to  keep  it  good — to 
keep  It  getting  better  and  better  aU  the  time. 

Why  Is  America  the  way  it  is?  What  makes 
It  a  good  place  to  live?  The  answer  Is  sim- 
ply this: 

Throughout  our  history  most  American* 
have  believed  that  every  person  hat;  certain 
rights  and  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Americans  have  believed  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  people  should  do.  and 
other  things  they  should  not  do. 

They  have  also  beUeved  In  certain  things 
that  people  are,  and  are  not. 

These  things  that  people  beUeve  are  called 
principles.  This  book  Is  an  attempt  to  state 
the  principles  of  America  in  simple,  primer 
fashion  so  that  you  can  understand  them, 
learn  then,  and  remember  them. 

This  Is  important.  It  was  because  earlier 
Americans  believed  in  these  principles  and 
guided  their  lives  by  them,  that  America 
has  grown  to  be  the  good  place  it  Is.  ^^ 

If  all  of  lis  learn  and  remember  these  prin- 
ciples— ^If  we  also  guide  our  lives  by  them — 
then  we  can  help  to  keep  America  growing 
better,  and  better,  and  better. 

And  If  we  foUow  these  principles  of  Amer- 
ica, we  can  help  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  In.  too. 

The  principles  of  America  are  these: 

1.  Each  person  Is  of  Importance  and  value 
as  an  individual: 

This  Is  the  cornerstone — the  foundation 
of  all  ova  other  beliefs  In  a  person's  right 
to  live  his  own  life,  to  speak  for  himself,  to 
choose  and  change  his  leaders. 

Prom  It  comes  our  hatred  of  those  Isms 
under  which  the  Individual  has  no  value  or 
importance  as  a  person,  but  Is  only  one  of 
many  unimportant  people  who  have  to  live 
the  way  their  leaders  tell  them  to. 

Coming  directly  from  that  first  principle 
are  two  other  principles  that  are  also  part 
of  the  foundation  of  Americanism. 

2.  We  believe  that  all  men  shoxild  enjoy 
personal  freedom. 

3.  We  believe  that  all  men  are  created 
equal: 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  tbe  Declaration  of 
Independence  expressed  the  belief  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal."  It  did  not  state  or 
Imply  that  men  develop  equally  or  have 
equal  ability,  or  that  they  should  ever  be 
forced  to  an  exact  equality  of  thought, 
speech,  or  material  possessions. 

That  would  be  equality  without  freedom. 
Americans  have  always  believed  the  two 
should  go  together. 
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From  the  days  of  the  Declaration  of  lnde« 
pendence  and  the  writing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Americans  have  knoim  that  even 
though  life.  Uberty.  and  other  imalienable 
rights  are  granted  to  man  by  his  Creator, 
they  require  some  protection  by  man  himself. 

So,  in  our  Constitution,  and  in  other  laws 
of  our  land,  there  are  set  down  principles  to 
protect  the  rights  and  freedoms  and  equality 
of  Individuals.  And  these  principles  pUy  an 
Important  part  in  keeping  America  a  good 
place  in  which  to  live. 

4-  The  right  to  freedom  of  speech:  This 
Incliides  freedom  of  the  press,  of  radio,  of 
motion  pictures,  of  every  means  by  which 
man  may  express  his  thoughts  on  any  sub- 

5.  The  right  to  freedom  of  assembly:  As 
we  believe  in  the  right  of  individual  action, 
so  we  believe  that  individuals  should  be  free 
to  act  together  for  the  benefit  of  alL  This 
Is  democracy. 

6.  The  right  to  freedom  of  worship:  Not 
only  is  the  indlvld\ial  free  to  worship  as  he 
will,  but  religions  themselves  are  free  and 
equal — regardless  of  their  size  or  their  be- 
liefs. 

7.  The  right  to  security  of  person  and 
prc^MTty:  Not  Just  1.  but  3  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  (4th,  6th,  and  14th)  protect 
against  illegal  search  and  seizure,  or  loss  of 
life,  liberty,  <w  property,  without  "due  proc- 
ess of  law." 

8.  The  right  to  equal  protection  before  the 
law:  As  individuals  axe  equally  important, 
•o  laws  mxist  apply  equally  to  all,  without 
special  privUeges  for  any  particular  indi- 
viduals or  groups. 

V.  The  right  to  fi-eedom  from  slavery:  This 
Includes  "the  right  to  quit, '  for  no  individual 
may  be  forced  to  work  for  another. 

10.  The  right  to  petition  the  Government : 
The  legally  guaranteed  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  "petition  of  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances"  is  evidence  of  the  American  l>e- 
lief  that  Government  is  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  the  people. 

11.  The  right  to  vote  for  people  of  your 
choice:  This  is  the  individual's  most  potent 
weapon  in  the  protection  of  his  rights  and 
freedoms — a  weapon  that  to  be  effective 
must  be  constantly  and  wisely  used. 

The  principles  of  America  hold  that  every 
man  has — 

12.  The  right  to  a  good  education. 

13.  The  right  to  live  where  he  pleases. 

14.  The  right  to  work  where  he  wants  to. 

15.  The  right  to  Join  and  lielong  to  an  or- 
ganization. 

16.  The  right  to  own  property. 

17.  The  right  to  start  his  own  business. 

18.  The  right  to  manage  bis  own  affairs. 

19.  The  right  to  make  a  profit  or  to  fall, 
depending  on  his  own  ability. 

There  are  other,  similar  rights  of  individ- 
ual action  which  are  principles  of  America, 
but  all  of  these  individual  rights  may  be 
combined  in  these  two  broad  principles — 

20.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity. 

21.  Every  man  may  earn  his  living  when, 
where,  and  how  he  wants  to. 

There  are  also  limiting  principles.  Prin- 
ciples of  Individual  freedom  sometimes  clash 
with  those  of  Individual  equality.  Therefore 
oxir  rights  as  individuals  must  be  limited, 
and  those  limitations  are  themselves  prin- 
ciples. 

22.  The  rights  of  any  individual  shaU  not 
interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  other  in- 
dividuals: Your  right  to  swing  yoiir  arms 
stops  where  the  other  fellow's  nose  starts. 

23.  The  rights  of  any  individual  shall  not 
Interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  as 
a  whole :  Freedom  of  speech  does  not  give  the 
individual  the  right  to  shout  "Fire"  In  a 
crowded  theater. 

24.  Every  individual  owes  obedience  to  the 
laws  under  which  he  lives:  The  individual 
has  the  right  to  talk  against  a  law,  to  work, 
and  vote  to  change  that  law.  but  not  to  dis- 
obey that  law. 
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Prtncipies  that  are  patterns  of  behavior: 
Mai  ly  of  our  principles  of  individual  freedom 
anc!  equality  are  guaranteed  to  \is  by  law. 

lut  we  have  other  beliefs,  other  general 

rul«  s  of  action  and  conduct  that  have  grown 

^e  status  of  principles.    They  have  stood 

test  of  time.    They  have  worked.    They 

become  a  basic  part  of  the  way  we  live 

ant)  of  the  way  we  look  at  things. 

principles,  too,  are  foimdatlons  of 

They  are  as  true,  if  not  more 

tru^,  today  than  they  were  in  1850  or  in  1760. 

America  stays  free,  they  will  still  hold 

in  2050. 

Every  man  shall  be  Judged  by  his  own 

A  man's  family  baclcgro\ind.  his  race, 

1  lis  religion,  is  not  as  important  as  what 

man  himself  can  do,  for  Americans  be- 

liev(e  a  man  must  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

.  Every  man  is  free  to  achieve  as  much 
le  can:  We  believe  that  where  any  boy 
become  President,  where  any  man  may 
greatness,   there  Is  the  greatest  In- 
for  every  man  to  do  his, best. 
.  To  achieve  anything,  a  man  should  be 
wil|lng    to    wcvk:    Americans    have    always 
that   you  don't   get  something  for 
noting,  that  to  get  anything  takes  a  wlll- 
8  to  work  and  to  work  hard. 
^.  Achievement  also  depends  upon  the 
abl  ity  to  do  a  good  Job:  Add  to  willingness 
work  the  ability  to  produce  results  and 
combination  is  the  basis  for  most  in- 
dustrial achievement  in  o-.ir  country. 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  a  fair  share 
the  results  of  his  work  and  his  ability: 
use  of  this  belief,  America  has  not  only 
3ced  more  goods,  but  they  have  l>een 
fairly  and  more  widely  shared  l>y  more 
le  than  in  any  other  country. 
Seciirity  Is  the  ability  of  a  man  to 
prdvlde  for  himself:  The  only  true  seciirity 
for  any  individual  is  the  opportunity,  the 
ability,  and  the  determination  to  work  and 
plan  and  save  for  his  own  present  and  fu- 
Self-rellance  is  vital  to  Individxial  in- 
tfei^ndence  and  personal  freedom.  No  man 
be  proud  and  free  who  depends  on  oth- 
fcr  his  security. 

.  When  an  individual  cannot  provide  his 
ow|i  security,  the  responsibility  should  be 
led  by  others:  We  believe  that  no  one 
shduld  starve,  or  be  without  adequate  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  so  those  who  have  more 
thi  n  their  basic  needs  share  the  respon- 
slb  Ilty  of  providing  the  essentials  of  security 
for  those  who  need  help. 

Every  individual  must  deal  fairly  with 

individuals:    Honesty,    fairness,    and 

pergonal  Integrity  are  virtues  that  help  free 

independent  individuals  get  along  with 

other  without  losing  their  Independ- 
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Pair  and  free  competition   is  a  good 

Americans  have  always  believed  that 

among    Individuals    or    groups 

greater  effort  which  in  turn  bring 

tjeneflts  to  all. 

Cooperation  among  individuals  is  vl- 

important:    General    Elsenhower    has 

"The  freedom  to  compete  vigorously 

ccbmpanled   by    a   readiness   to   cooperate 

wholeheartedly  for  the  performance  of  com- 

and    national    functions,    together 

our  sjrstem  the  most  productive  on 
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Principles    of    individual    responsibility: 

for  Individuals  carries  with  It  an 

responsibility    to    tise    that    freedom 

Therefore.  If  we  wish  to  remain  free. 

nust  faithfully  fulfill  oiir  responsibilities 

j^eemen. 

.  The  individual  is  responsible  for  him- 

and  his  family:  He  must  protect  them 

provide  for  their   {H-esent   and   future 
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3^.  The  individual  has  responsibilities  to 
the  groups  of  which  he  is  a  part:  He  must 
give  of  his  best  to  his  community,  his  church, 
his  employer,  his  union,  and  to  every  group 
in  V  hich  Individuals  cooperate  for  their  mu- 
tual lieneflt. 


87.  The  individual  has  responsibilities  to 
his  country:  He  must  be  an  active  citizen, 
interesting  himself  in  local,  State,  and  Na- 
tional  Government,  voting  wisely,  thinking 
and  speaking  and  acting  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  freedom,  equality  and  opportu- 
nity for  every  individual. 

38.  The  Individual  has  responsibilities  to 
the  world.  Man's  horizons  have  expanded. 
What  happens  in  the  world  affects  him.  and 
his  actions  can  affect  the  world.  Today, 
therefore,  each  man  has  a  responsibility  to 
act — and  to  encourage  his  country  to  act — 
so  that  freedom  and  cooperation  will  be 
encouraged  among  the  people  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Most  of  us  are  still  confident  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  country.  We  do  not  claim  perfec- 
tion. But  we  have  faith  in  our  ability  to 
move  forward,  to  Improve,  to  grow,  to  pro- 
vide more  and  more  indivldtials  with  more 
and  more  of  everything  they  want  and  need 
in  life. 

If  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  want 
to  have  more  material  benefits,  we  mtist  be- 
lieve in  and  follow  these  two  principles: 

39.  The  only  way  we  can  have  more  is  to 
produce  more;  and 

40.  As  we  produce  more,  we  must  make  it 
possible  for  more  and  more  people  to  enjoy 
that  which  we  produce:  If  we.  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  want  to  have  a  better  life, 
spiritually  as  well  as  materially. 

41.  We  must  stand  firmly  for  our  beliefs, 
our  rights,  our  principles. 

Walt  Whitman,  writing  neariy  100  year* 
ago,  put  it  this  way:  "There  is  no  week,  nor 
day.  nor  hour  when  t^Taimy  may  not  enter 
upon  this  country  if  the  jieople  lose  their 
supreme  confidence  in  themselves." 

There  are  those  who  would  chip  away  our 
confidence  so  that  their  special  brand  of  tyr- 
anny might  creep  Into  America.  They  must 
not  succeed.  So,  let  us  ask  of  every  plan,  or 
act,  or  idea:  Is  it  with  or  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  America? 

(Printed  as  a  public  service  by  Cinelli's 
Country  House.  Hurley  Stores.  Houck  Engi- 
neering Service  Co.,  Warren  Webster  St  Co„ 
Campbell  Soup  Co..  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Co,, 
Charles  T.  Murray,  R.  M.  Hollingshead  Corp., 
Rohrer  Chevrolet  Co.,  RCA  Victor.) 


Syinbol  of  FrecdMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MAMTUMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 
Monday,  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maryland's  and  the  Nation's  most  im- 
portant Industries,  the  Baltimore  It 
Ohio  Railroad,  recently  dedicated  a 
transportation  museum  at  the  Mount 
Clare  roundhouse  in  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land's Governor.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 
delivered  a  very  significant  address  on 
that  occasion  and  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  B.  &  O.  is  celebrating  its  125th 
anniversary  and  the  museum  it  has 
established  is.  as  Governor  McKeldin 
points  out.  more  than  merely  a  record  of 
railroad  progress — it  is  an  exhibition  of 
American  progress.  Governor  McKeldin 
suggests  that  the  museum  of  transpor- 
tation be  made  the  subject  of  a  broad- 
cast by  the  Voice  of  America,  and  I  com- 
mend this  suggestion  to  the  attenticm 
of  the  Department  of  State. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Symbol  or  FkczDOU 

(An  address  by  Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin. 
Governor  of  Maryland) 

This  museum  of  transportation  is  more 
than  a  place  for  the  display  of  relics  of  the 
j>ast. 

It  is  a  delineation  of  American  progress — 
because  suxely  that  progress  has  followed  the 
trails  blazed  by  the  iron  horses  from  coast  to 
coast  and  from  l>order  to  harder. 

It  is  a  promise  for  the  future — that  bright- 
er American  future  in  which  transportation 
shall  continue  to  play  so  important  a  part  in 
otu*  advancing  industrial  development. 

These  locomotives,  from  the  Tom  Thimib 
to  the  powerful  diesel,  do  not  complete  the 
story  of  railroading.  They  are  but  the  early 
chapters  in  the  great  t>ook  of  which  so  much 
remains  to  be  written. 

They  but  introduce  the  story  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth  and  virility — ^the  success  story 
of  free  enterprise. 

Throughout  the  years  of  cold  war  around 
the  world  and  the  hot  wars  In  which  we  have 
engaged,  the  free-enterprise  system  has  been 
on  trial  against  the  Socialist  systems  of  fas- 
cism and  (X)nununism — the  system  of  super- 
control  t>y  governments  over  business,  indus- 
try, labor — over  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of 
men. 

We  have  seen  the  nwcist  governments 
crumble  in  war. 

We  are  reeing.  I  believe,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  the  Conununlst  governments. 

Signs  are  multiplying  that  they  shall  crtmi- 
bie  and  crash  in  ret>ellion. 

CtvUian  workers,  without  firearms  or  other 
effective  weapons,  have  defied  the  outward 
might  of  Russian  machlneguns  and  tanlcs. 
Polish   soldiers   have  refused   to  shoot  at 
non-Communist  Germans. 

Laborers  are  destroying  and  damaging  ma- 
chinery and  otherwise  delaying  production 
in  both  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Even  as  we  gather  here  today  to  dedicate 
this  symbol  of  continuing  progress  In  Amer- 
ican railroading.  Communist-controlled  rails 
are  fctelng  ripped  from  their  ties  and  rolling 
stock  is  being  wrecked  by  rebellious,  freedom- 
loving  peoples  in  the  satellite  countries. 

While  living  standards  in  America  hold 
firm  or  Increase  at  all  levels,  the  living  stand- 
ards throughout  the  Commxxnlst-controlled 
lands  are  on  the  decline. 

It  is  being  freely  predicted  now,  through 
sources  of  InformaUon  available  to  the  free 
nations,  that  open  and  widespread  revolt  is 
very  near  in  brave  Poland,  where  only  a  small 
mlncn-lty  of  the  people  ever  had  actvially 
accepted  communism. 

All  Polish  Americans  and  all  of  us  who 
know  the  nature  of  the  Polish  people  knew 
that  this  would  happen  sooner  or  later. 

The  free-ijnterprise  system — the  American 
way— has  stood  the  test  of  the  years  of  peace 
and  has  proved  its  greatness  in  war. 

But  even  now  the  dismayed  men  in  the 
Kremlin  hopefully  search  for  weak  spots  in 
the  structure  of  free  enterprise.  While  they 
struggle  with  their  own  problems  of  revolt 
and  threats  of  revolt,  their  only  hope  lies  in 
what  they  consider  the  prospects  for  a  depres- 
sion in  America. 
I  believe  ttiis  hope  of  theirs  also  is  in  vain. 
Only  a  mass  yielding  to  panic  propaganda 
could  start  a  real  depression  In  the  United 
States  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  do 
not  believe  our  people  are  in  a  mood  for  such 
yielding.  We  have  safeguards  against  panic 
now — safeguards  like  the  insiirance  on  de- 
posits In  banks  and  in  building  and  loan 
association— like  the  good  supply  of  money — 
like  our  rising  popxUation  and  o\ir  increasing 
demand  for  goods. 

There   remains   a   sutMtantial   backlog   of 
needed  public  works  to  Improve  and  preserve 
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the  physical  plants  of  the  NaUon,  the  State*, 
the  counties,  and  the  mimicipalitiee. 

There  continues  the  development  of  de- 
mands for  additional  housing  and  for  civilian 
appliances. 

Business  investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  will  come  to  a  record  high  in  tills 
year's  second  and  third  quarters,  according 
to  Goveriunent  reports. 

Even  with  a  truce  in  Korea,  even  with  a 
peace  treaty.  Government  spending  for  de- 
fense and  for  preparation  against  possible 
new  outbreaks  of  war  must  continue  at  a 
high  level  for  some  time  to  come. 

At  the  same  time,  the  prospects  are  good 
for  some  tax  reductions  to  encourage  busi- 
ness expansion  in  the  not- too-distant  future. 
It  is  up  to  American  industry,  American 
business,  and  the  American  people  in  general 
to  see  that  this  expansion  takes  place. 

It  has  become  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
home  economics  and  mass  comfort  in  the 
United  States. 

It  has  t}ecome  a  matter  of  defeat  or  victory 
In  the  battle  of  ideologies  between  our  free 
way  of  life  and  the  slave  economy  of  com- 
munism. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  us  to  accept 
the  old  line  of  least  resistance,  the  line  of 
thoxight  which  held  that  depressions  are  in- 
evitable parts  of  a  cyclical  system- 
It  would  be  a  sad  conunentary,  too,  on  our 
ingenuity,  our  inteUlgence,  and  our  general 
ability  if  war  were  to  be  accepted  as  the  only 
alternative  to  depression. 

We  must  maintain  and  strength  our  faith 
in  America  and  In  this  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  ours,  faith  In  our  purchasing  power 
and  in  the  development  of  new  products  and 
new  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Baltimore  &  CMiio  Rail- 
road demonstrated  Just  such  faith  in  Balti- 
more, in  Maryland,  in  America,  and  in  the 
free-enterprise  system  when  It  built  In  Balti- 
more Harbor  the  finest  ore  pier  on  either 
coast. 

This  pier  has  resulted  in  more  industry 
along  the  lines  of  the  B.  &  O.  It  has  brought 
us  more  trade  with  other  nations.  It  has 
strengthened  us  in  war  and  prepared  us  tet- 
ter for  peace. 

The  Nation  was  only  51  years  old  when  the 
B.  ft  O.  was  chartered.  The  railroad's  growth 
has  l>een  consistent  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
never  wavered  in  its  faith. 

This  grand  display  of  transportation's 
progress,  opened  bj  the  B.  ft  O.  today  on  the 
occasion  of  its  125th  anniversary,  is  a  sym- 
bol of  that  faith,  and  of  the  faith  of  the  men 
who  man  the  trains,  the  yards,  and  the  shops, 
who  maintain  the  tracks  and  the  rights-of- 
way,  and  the  men  and  women  in  the  offices 
and  the  stations. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  faith  Justified — of  the 
American  dream  in  the  continuing  process 
of  fulfillment. 

This  is  the  kind  of  story — the  story  of 
American  accomplishment  with  free  enter- 
prise and  a  free  lat>or  force — that  should  be 
broadcast  promptly  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
while  the  spirit  of  rel^elllon  smoulders  and 
flames  against  tiie  totalitarian  tjrranny  of 
communism. 

The  story- of  this  very  museimi  of  trans- 
portation, with  all  that  it  means  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation's  past,  in  the  news  of  the 
present,  and  in  the  hopes  for  the  future, 
should  t>e  the  subject  of  an  important  tvoad- 
cast  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

Yes,  I  hereby  call  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  put  the  iron  horses  of  the  B.  &  O. — 
the  Iron  horses  of  American  mobility  and 
undiminished  enterprise — against  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  stagnation  under  conununlsm. 

We,  I  predict,  in  our  freedom  and  our  faith, 
shall  l>e  building  newer  and  better  horses  of 
iron  long  after  the  curtain  of  iron  has  tieen 
melted  in  the  heat  of  rel>eilious  fury. 

There  Is  more  real  strength  and  hope  today 
in  a  roundhouse  in  Baltimore  than  there  is 
in  a  Red  Square  in  Moscow. 


Appropriations  for  the  Air  Force 


tSTESiSlGS  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  W.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

Cr  MUSOtTU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  letter 
which  Representative  John  Taber  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
which  was  published  in  the  Boston 
Herald  of  July  1.  1953,  together  with  an 
editorial  entitled  "Answer  to  Represent- 
ative Taber — I,"  published  in  the  Boston 
Simday  Herald  of  July  5,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  July  1,  1953] 

BEPaKSENTATTVX  JORM  TaBIS 
CONTKADICTS   US 

To  the  Eorroa  or  the  Hxrald: 

Your  editorials  Indicate  an  utter  lack  of 
Icnowledge  of  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  proposed 
and  the  rldlculotis  attitude  that  General 
Vandenberg  has  taken.  If  you  only  had  Mr. 
Vandenberg's  statement,  which  is  to  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  lift-.  Wilson's  analysis  of  it,  you 
would  begin  to  realize  what  kind  of  sabo- 
tage Mr.  Wilson  was  up  against  from  Van- 
denberg  and  the  crew  that  Is  trying  to  cover 
up  their  own  Iniquities  by  making  false 
statements  about  what  the  sltviatlon  is. 

The  situation  Is  this:  On  construction  of 
airplanes,  the  only  planes  removed  from  the 
program  to  be  contracted  for  were  trans- 
port planes  and  planes  that  were  used  for 
training.  Already,  we  have  45  wings  of 
transport  planes  and  a  surplus  of  training 
planes,  so  that  the  money  for  these  was  un- 
necessary. The  production  of  fighting  planes 
will  be  Increased.  The  Issue  Is  "Do  we  want 
a  fighting  Air  Force  such  as  Wilson  proposes, 
or  do  we  want  a  paper  Air  Force,  which  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  proposes  and  which  we 
have  at  the  present  time — paper  wings?" 

The  $363  million  that  General  Vaadenberg 
asked  for  would  provide  only  flying  boxcars 
and  transport  planes,  and  trainers  that  are 
not  necessary.  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  that 
Just  as  fast  as  possible  we  get  120  wings 
in  the  Air  Force  that  are  capable  of  fight- 
ing. If  you  are  interested  in  tiie  defense 
of  the  country,  you  would  l>e  for  his  pro- 
posal. The  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force  have 
seen  the  light.  It's  about  time  that  civil- 
ians l>egln  to  realize  what  a  ridiculous  sit- 
uation we  are  ta. 

General  Vandenl>erg  proposed  9172  million 
for  additional  personnel.  I  receive  com- 
plaints every  day  about  overstaffing  of  po- 
sitions with  personnel  In  the  Air  Force.  On 
top  of  that,  we  luiow  that  they  have  59.000 
military  police  in  ttie  Air  Force  as  against 
20,000  in  the  Army — and  the  Air  Force  has 
less  than  two-thirds  as  many  personnel. 
This  picture  must  l>e  corrected.  The  Air 
Force  has  58.000  military  personnel  train- 
ing 38.000  trainees  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  number  would  be  more 
than  adequate.  Here  is  a  bloc  of  about 
70,000  personnel  that  need  to  t>e  put  to 
work. 

There  is  a  further  situation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  l>etter  utilization  of  military 
personnel  which  we  are  trying  to  force  on 
the  Air  Force,  and  which  I  believe  will  ap- 
pear immediately.  General  Vandenberg's 
request  for  $600  million  additional  in  main- 
tenance  and  operation   turned   out   to   be 
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ridioutou.  When  we  had  *i»^.»»  •»J,f^ 
Riven  the  detail*  of  the  situation.  His  re- 
miest  for  more  funds  for  bases  above  what 
the  badaet  allowed  u  al«o  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. ThT  testimony  of  the  Air  Force  offi- 
cer was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  aWe 
to  obllsate  $115  mUllon  per  month  and  *<~J<J 
S  dufTng  the  fiscal  year  1954.  They  will 
have  available  fl  ,600.000.000,  a  surplus  ol 
•180  minion,  without  any  addltKxial  ap- 
propriation. They  have  had  hearings  on  a 
$400  milUon  budget  estimate  and  did  not 
make  out  a  caae  for  tt.  although  the  bill 
bas  not  been  marked  up. 

I  would  hope  to  see  the  Boston  Herald, 
Traveler,  and  Sunday  Herald  on  the  side  of 
honest  Government  and  a  fighting  Air 
Force. 

Bepreaentatlve  Joom  Tabeb. 
Chairmmn,  Appropriations  Ccmmittee. 

Wasamavojr,  D.  C. 

[From  the  Boeton  Herald  of  July  6.  1963] 
AKSWxa  TO  BMrwBMartA-mM  T^^m — ^I 
John  B,  Tabir  of  New  York,  has  stood 
foxirsquare  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  since  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1923. 

He  has  been  dedicated  to  the  difficult 
cause  of  economy  and  we  respect  the  record 
he  has  made.  He  has  been  Inartlnetlvely  op- 
poeed  to  any  Increase  in  Government  ex- 
penaea.  And  so  have  we.  Through  the 
years  we  have  agreed  with  Representative 
Taboi  far  mc««  than  we  have  disagreed  with 
Idm. 

This  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  He  hae 
written  a  vigorous  letter  attacking  our  de- 
fense editorials.  We  admire  his  sincerity 
"but  we  disagree  with  his  position.  Our  piir- 
pose  in  answering  him  at  such  length  is  not 
to  attack  the  reputation  of  a  venerable  Con- 
gressman, but  to  try  and  set  the  compli- 
cated record  of  military  expenses  as  straight 
as  we  can  see  It. 

Representative  Tabo  said:  "^our  edi- 
torials indicate  an  utter  lack  of  knowledge 
of  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  proposed  and  the 
ridiculous  attitude  that  General  Vanden- 
herg  has  taken." 

(1)  Mr.  Wilson's  proposals  are  a  matter 
of  public  record.  He  proposed  a  budget 
which  would  In  effect  cut  the  Army  appro- 
priations some,  cut  the  Navy  slightly,  and 
cut  the  Air  Force  more  than  $5  billion.  It 
la  also  a  matter  of  record  that  your  com- 
mittee Increased  the  size  of  the  cut. 

<a)  General  Vandenberg's  attitude  to  also 
•  mattor  <tf  pubac  record. 

(a)  He  has  resisted  the  abandonment  of 
a  strategic  program  for  a  143-wlng  Air  Force 
which  was  established  with  the  approval  of 
aU  services,  a  Republican  Defense  Secretary, 
a  Democratic  President,  a  group  of  civilian 
«zpa^  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  after 
ao  months'  study.  He  has  protested  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  fiscal  policy  based  on  the 
hasty  findings  of  one  office. 

(b)  He  feels  that  if  we  are  to  make  aerious 
cuts  they  should  be  made  on  items  of  low 
priority.  He  protests  that  we  have  not  yet 
established  any  priorities. 

"Representative  Tahxe.  If  you  only  had 
General  Vandenberg's  statement  which  to  to 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  hearings  of  the 
committee,  with  Mr.  WUson^B  analysto  of  It, 
you  would  begin  to  realize  what  kind  of 
sabotage  Mr.  Wilson  was  up  against  from 
Vandenberg  and  the  crew  that  to  trying  to 
cover  up  their  own  iniquities  by  making 
false  statements  about  what  the  situation 
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There  to  some  secret  matter  that  to  not 
available  to  the  press  but  the  testimony  ot 
both  General  Vandenberg  and  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  reported  extensively  in  newspapers 
and  news  magazines.  We  hare  studied  thto 
testimony    In   many   forma  tuui   In   detalL 


like  ytm.  w«  deplore  the  emotional,  bitter 
and  psrsonal  b«tUe  of  the  budget. 

-H«  resentatlve  Tai«a.  The  situation  to 
thto-  <  >n  construction  of  •trptomes.  the  only 
planes  removed  from  the  program  to  be  con- 
tracts 1  for  were  transport  planes  and  i^anea 
that  V  ere  used  for  training." 

A  great  many  B-47  Jet  bombers  of  the 
latest  type  were  eliminated.  They  were 
listed  Bs  training  planes  but  in  the  event  of 
war  tiey  wovdd  have  gone  Into  action.  As 
they  are  eliminated,  combat  designated 
bomb(T8  will  have  to  be  drawn  back  from 
the  ft  ■St  line  of  defense  for  training.  It  to 
ImpoB  rtble  to  train  the  three-man  crews  of 
these  multlmlllion  dollar  atom  bombers  in 
Piper  cubs.  Even  pilots  with  years  of  expe- 
rlen«  ,  must  have  intensive,  specialized  train- 
ing li  the  hot  Jet  bombers.  And  those 
plane  i  Which  are  used  for  training  are  taken 
from  the  combat -ready  forces. 

"R<  pre.sentative  Tabxb.  Already  we  have 
45  wlaga  ol  transport  planes  and  a  surplus 
of  triining  planes,  so  that  the  money  for 
these  wa£  unnecessary." 

(a)  The  definition  of  a  transport  plane  to 
not  <lear.  Tanker  planes  which  were  cut 
may  >e  nonfightlng  planes  but  they  are  ea- 
aentlJd  to  combat  air  operaUona.  In  the 
past,  transport  planes  have  been  responsible 
for  keeping  Patton  going  across  France  and 
Chlajig  Kai-shek  fighting  In  China  during 
Warhi  War  n,  landing  airborne  troops  In 
Nornandy  and  elsewhere;  defeating  Russia 
by  tt  e  Berlin  airlift  and  continuing  the  flow 
of  m<  in  and  matwial  to  Korea.  We  tiave  had 
to  darter  commercial  plane*  at  high  coat — 
and  ire  stiU  doing  It— to  keep  the  Korean 
alrlU  t  going.  We  do  not  have  enough  trans- 
port pUnes  to  deploy  our  atomic  bombing 
iorca  to  its  overseas  bases  in  time  of  war. 
The  big  cut  in  troop  carrier  wings  has  de- 
creaiBd  the  mobility  of  the  United  States 
Arm/. 

( b  There  was  no  surplus  In  training  planes 
untl  Mr.  Wilson  cut  the  number  of  pilots 
in  ti  alnlng.  a  cut  that  was  made  bef<we  it 
was  lecided  by  the  new  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
how  many  planes  we  will  have  in  the  Air 
Fores.  It  also  must  be  understood  that  as 
coml  »t  planes  change  In  design  and  equlp- 
men;.  companion  training  planes  must  be 
produced.  However,  we  agree  with  Repre- 
sent ttive  Tabsr  that  there  to  a  surplus  in 
trail  ling  planes. 

"I  epreeentatlve  Tabhl  The  production  of 
fighl  ing  planes  wUl  be  Irureased." 

M  .  Wilson,  who  has  an  International  repu- 
tation as  an  Industrlaltot,  has  promised  an 
incriMLse  in  production  next  year.  We  are 
sure  Repreeentative  Tabek  realizes,  however. 
thai  the  combat  effectiveness  of  thto  produc- 
tion may  be  decreased  by  the  elimination  oC 
supi  torting  iinlts. 

"I  ^presentatlve  Tabss.  The  issue  to  "Do 
we  1  ?ant  a  fighting  Air  Force  such  as  Wilson 
proiioees.  ch-  do  we  want  a  paper  Air  Force, 
whlih  General  Vandenberg  proposes  and 
which  do  we  have  at  the  present  time — 
pap  tr  wings?'  ~ 

T  ito  to  an  epithet,  not  a  reasonable  state- 
raei  t  of  fact  or  rational  opinion.  What  does 
Rep  resentatlve  Tabkb  mean  by  "paper"  wings 
and  "fighting"  wings?  Every  wing  in  the 
Air  Force  must  start  on  paper.  It  takes 
mary  years  to  design,  test,  and  produce 
plai;e8:  establtoh  bases;  form  schools;  re- 
cruJt  and  train  pilots,  crews,  and  mainte- 
nan  »  men;  and  then  weld  them  all  together 
intc  a  combat  wing.  Even  Mr.  WUson  will 
hav !  many  wings  on  paper  as  new  wings  are 
In  t  raining,  being  organized,  or  as  old  units 
are  still  in  obsolete  planes  or  are  in  the 
pro<  leas  of  changing  to  new  combat-equipped 
cralt. 

II  Representative  Tabex  means  that  he 
wacts  Ml  improvement  in  aircraft  produc- 
tloi .  a  speedier  bxilMup  of  our  air  power, 
then  we  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly. 

I^  suooeeding  edltoriato  we  shall  further 
riigrtiiaa  Representative  Tabxb's  charges. 


Sbift  SoiM  ol  Biff  G»wmt«t  lUck  to 
States,  ComBmaHies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rtxmXDA 
IN  THE  SBNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  6.  19S3 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  editorial  from  the  Miami  Daily 
News  of  June  28  under  the  heading 
"Shift  Some  of  Big  Government  Back  to 
States.  Communities." 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  appolnt- 
and  then  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  whose  as- 
signment may  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant handed  to  any  group  of  citizena 
in  this  country  for  some  years. 

It  Is  hoped  that  Florida  wiU  place  one 
of  its  outstanding  citizens  on  the  Com- 
mission. Many  are  joining  In  recom- 
mending Farris  Bryant,  of  Ocala,  Fla^ 
who  is  speaker  of  the  Florida  House  ol 
Representatives  and  who  is  recognized  as 
a  gifted,  courageous,  patriotic  young 
leader  offering  much  to  his  country. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raocai) 
as  follows: 
Shot  8o»«  or  Big  OovCTKMPrr  Back  to 

STATIS,   COMMUNITUS 

A  moat  important,  though  slow-moving 
story  ovrt  of  Washington  these  days  concerns 
an  effort  to  shift  some  of  oxir  big  Govern- 
ment back  to  the  StaU  capitals,  and  local 
communities.  A  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental RelaUons  to  being  created  by  act 
of  Congress  to  study  the  whole  broad  field 
of  Federal-SUte  relations,  and  report  next 
March.  Upon  that  repeat  hinges  a  way  of 
life.  Upon  that  way  of  life  thto  Nation  was 
founded.  That  to  the  coucept  of  keeping 
Government  as  doee  to  the  people  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Hoover  Commission  put  It  thto  way 
in  lu  report  on  Fadaral-SUt*  reUtlons  not 
so  long  ago: 

"To  preserve  the  advantage  of  a  Federal 
system.  It  to  Important  to  protect  the  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal  autonomies  of  the 
States,  as  well  as  those  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  the  principle  goes  deeper, 
for  if  the  States  do  not  In  turn  promote  local 
self-financing  In  the  coimty.  city.  vUlage, 
and  town  level,  the  people  wlU  soon  lose  In- 
terest needed  for  active  participation  in  dem- 
ocratic processes.  What  to  needed  to  to  have 
every  unit  of  Government  empowered  to  per- 
form and  support  the  important  functions 
and  services  that  the  people  in  that  unit  can 
manage  on  their  own  responsibility." 

Organizations  stand  at  the  ready  to  help. 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sponsored  a  National  Conference  on  Federal- 
State  Relations  thto  month  In  Washington. 
Almost  400  delegates  from  38  States  at- 
tended the  meeting.  Seven  were  buslnesa 
and  governmental  figxires  from  Florida,  In- 
cluding John  L.  Morrto,  of  Miami,  vice  presi- 
dent of  National  Airlines.  The  purpose  was 
to  explore  ways  of  developing  nationwide 
support  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
ways  in  which  citizens  might  aastot  In  the 
work. 

The  United  States  Chamber,  as  host  to  the 
conference,  outlined  what  might  be  done. 
It  called  on  Its  member  organizations,  par- 
ticularly State  and  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, to  help  form  citizens  committees  in 
communities  aU  over  the  Nation.  (Thto  has 
been  started  in  Florida  communities,  Includ- 
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tng  Miami )  These  committees  would  en- 
deavor to  get  State  commissions  on  inter- 
governmental relations  set  up  In  an  States. 
(This  has  been  beg\m  in  Florida.)  The' 
Job  of  the  State  commissions  would  be  to 
determine  the  ability  and  willingness  of  each 
State  to  take  over  some  of  the  Federal-aid 
program. 

Much  rest^arch.  educational  work,  and  co- 
ordination will  be  needed.  The  citizens  com- 
mittees would  be  expected  to  help  in  those 
efforts.  They  wottld  also  make  legtototlve 
recommendations. 

Why  to  all  thto  effort  needed,  and  why  to  It 
Important? 

Probably  the  answer  that  makes  the  most 
sense  to  thiit  It  to  needed  and  Important 
because  we  have  let  Government  In  Wash- 
ington grow  too  big,  cost  too  much,  and 
defy  our  best  efforts  to  do  something  about 
It.  The  process  of  sending  our  tax  money 
to  Waahlngt<m,  diiring  which  it  shrinks  and 
acquires  Federal  controto.  to  going  to  have 
to  be  put  under  the  microscope.  That  proc- 
ess to  not  going  to  be  changed  by  anything 
less  than  a  national  grass-roots  demand  that 
the  tax  money  stay  at  home  in  the  first 
place. 

Take  Florida's  share  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  States  in  the  last  2  fiscal  years  of 
record,  1950-51  and  1951-52.  In  the  first 
fiscal  year  the?y  were  151,873.000,  and  thto  was 
increased  in  the  second  to  •52,257.000.  But 
total  Internal  revenue  collections  increaeed 
from  $467,624,000  In  Florida  in  1950-«1  to 
$595,249,000  In  1961-62.  There  are  other 
factcvs,  granted.  But  did  Florida  benefit 
proportlonat<!ly  with  the  other  48  States  by 
sending,  as  they  all  do.  more  tax  dollars  to 
Washington  Ihan  It  got  beck? 

This  ton't  a  metaphysical  question.  Studies 
can  be  made  to  determine  exactly  how  Florida 
fares  under  |rrants-in-ald.  Similarly  imder 
aid  to  the  agiid,  needy  children,  unemployed, 
and  the  blind,  under  agricultvtral  grants, 
under  grants  to  hospitals,  highways,  airports, 
and  vocational  education. 

Aside  from  the  proportionate  benefit  ac- 
crual of  any  individual  State,  the  basic  ques- 
tion relates  to  absolute  benefit  of  aU  States 
in  the  continuing  process  of  sending  money 
to  Washington  and  having  It  come  back  cur- 
tailed and  controlled. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  last 
fall.  President  Eisenhower  said  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  "see  that  the  legitimate 
rights  of  State  and  local  communities  are 
respected.  We  will  not  only  stop  the  taking 
over  of  the  tax  sources  of  the  States,  but 
seek  reasonably  to  rettim  them."  The  Presi- 
dent, following  the  Hoover  Commission's 
line,  recommended  the  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  now  approved  by 
Congress. 

Representative  Halleck,  Republican,  of  In- 
d'ana.  House  Republican  floor  leader,  com- 
mented in  connection  with  the  Commission : 
"What  the  new  Elsenhower  administration 
and  the  Congress  want  to  know  to  not  only 
how  far  we  have  gone  beyond  the  useful 
purpose  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  but  to  what 
extent  we  are  misdirecting  our  efforts." 
That  to,  what  can  be  done  about  turning 
the  fields  of  Federal -State  operation  back 
to  the  excliuive  dominion  of  the  States? 

How  many  of  the  forty-odd  aid  programs 
In  which  the  FMeral  Government  now  par- 
ticipates with  Eltate  and  local  governments, 
and  on  which  the  Federal  Government  spent 
$2.4  blUlon  last  year,  can  be  better  handled 
by  the  States  and  the  communities  alone? 
If  the  States  and  communities  took  over 
some  of  them,  where  would  they  find  the 
tax  soiu-ces  to  support  them?  What  tax 
sources  should  the  Federal  Government  sur- 
render to  the  States  and  commimitles? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
will  study.  With  grass-roots  help,  its  report 
can  be  one  of  the  most  Important  steps  to- 
ward recovering  our  birthright  of  Inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  that  has  been 
taken  In  many  a  long  year. 
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No  Safe  Av  Cats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or  MISSODU 

IK  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoso  an  article 
entitled  "No  Safe  Air  Cuts."  in  the  form 
of  an  interview  with  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Thomas  K. 
Finletter,  published  in  the  Newsweek 
magazine  of  July  6,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Sate  An  Cuts 
Do  you  think  $5  blUlon  can  safely  be  cut 
frcHu  fiscal  1964  Air  Force  appropriations? 

No.  The  $5-biUlon  cut  represents  a  basic 
change  In  our  strategic  planning.  It  denies 
the  key  importance  of  air  atomic  power  In 
thto  time  when  the  air  atomic  power  to  the 
most  important  of  all  mUitary  facts.  The 
14S-wlng  force  by  June  80.  1954  (dates  of 
readiness  are  Just  as  important  as  quantities 
of  force),  was  calctilated.  on  the  low  side, 
to  carry  out  a  ix>Ucy  of  being  strong  enough 
in  air  atomic  power  to  have  the  Russians 
respect  thto  power  and  act  accordingly.  Tlie 
$5-bllllon  cut  takes  serious  chances  with  our 
atomic  force.  It  Involves  a  serioijs  risk  to 
our  national  security. 

Will  the  admlntotratlon's  program  of  120 
wings  by  1965  provide  adequate  United  States 
alrpower? 

No.  The  143  wings  by  mid-1954  was.  X 
beUeve,  too  low.  We  should  have  had  a 
greater  margin  for  insurance;  163  wings 
woxild  have  been  nearer  the  proper  level. 

Secretary  WUson  says  lead  time  can  be 
cut,  and  so  we  dont  need  to  order  airplanes 
so  far  ahead  and  can  reduce  appropriations. 
What  do  you  say? 

There  to  too  much  mumbo  Jumbo  about 
lead  time.  If  we  can  get  the  planes  faster 
(shorter  lead  time)  we  ought  to  get  them 
faster.  We  still  have  to  pay  for  them.  Thto 
talk  about  lead  time  tends  to,  and  Indeed 
may  be  Intended  to,  obeciire  a  basic  point — a 
a  dectoion  against  air  atomic  power  In  favor 
of  antiquated  Ideas,  notably  the  thoroughly 
discredited  idea  of  a  three-way  division  of 
the  Defense  budget  (between  Army,  Navy, 
an  Air  Force).  The  purpose  of  the  cut  was 
to  make  money  saving's  In  the  easiest  place 
to  make  them.  It  was  easy  to  cut  the  Air 
Force  because  it  was  in  the  course  of  being 
built  up.  It  was  easier  to  cut  orders  for  the 
Air  Force  than  to  cut  forces  already  In  being 
In  the  Army  and  Navy.  But  the  damage  to 
the  national  safety  to  very  great. 

It's  been  charged  that  the  Tnunan  admin- 
totration  really  abandoned  the  14S-wing 
program  when  it  presented  Its  budget  last 
January,  but  wasn't  honest  enough  to  say  so. 
What  cbout  It? 

No.  The  Truman  administration  stretched 
the  143-wing  date  of  readiness  from  mid- 
1964  to  mid- 1956  and  said  so  openly  and 
plainly.  Not  the  slightest  objection  was 
made  to  the  many  statements  of  the  Penta- 
gon officials  that  thto  made  for  an  increased 
military  risk.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
"honest"  in  the  question.  I  would  advise 
supporters  of  the  $5  billion  cut  in  air  jxiwer 
not  to  engage  the  Issue  at  that  point. 

Has  the  Air  Force  program  been  out  of  bal- 
ance? Have  we  been  buying  6  pairs  of  sus- 
penders for  1  pair  of  pants? 

It  to  very  hard,  with  the  great  variations  in 
the  annual  military  appropriations — the  ups 
and  downs — to  keep  all  the  complicated  ele- 
ments of  a  program — ];>ersonnel,  equipment. 


training,  bases,  etc. — In  correct  balance.  The 
base  structure  was  somewhat  behind  the 
other  elements  in  the  development  and 
planning  of  the  143-wlng  force.  Efforts  were 
being  made  to  bring  it  into  phase.  But  the 
force  as  planned  could  have  been  handled, 
at  acceptable  standards,  by  the  base  struc- 
ture as  it  developed  side  by  side  with  the 
growing  wings.  The  freeze  on  bases  nuiy 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  costly  mtotakes 
of  the  present  Defense  Department. 

What's  your  estimate  of  the  Soviet  Air 
Force?  Are  we  lu  real  danger  of  being  "sec- 
ond best"? 

Soviet  alr-atomlc  power  to  powerful  and 
getting  more  powerful.  We  must  be  sure 
to  have  such  an  alr-atomlc  force  In  being 
of  our  own  that  the  Russians  wUl  never  be- 
lieve they  can  safely  start  a  war.  We  In- 
crease the  danger,  beyond  the  proper  limits, 
that  they  may  get  thto  idea  by  thto  $6 
biUlon  cut. 

Do  you  think  there  might  be  a  safe  com- 
promise between  the  Truman  and  Elsenhower 
budget  estimates  for  the  Air  Force? 

Compromise  to  the  one  thing  to  avoid. 
We  should  not  at  any  time  compromise  be- 
low a  safe  minimum  of  air-atomic  power. 

Tou  recently  suggested  that  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  might  be  merged.  Does  it  foUow 
from  thto  that  you  agree  with  Secretary  WU- 
son when  he  lumps  naval  aviation  with  the 
Air  Force  in  assessing  United  States  Air 
power? 

Of  course.  The  capabUitles  of  carrier- 
based  air  power  must  be  Included,  at  their 
true  worth,  in  any  assessment  of  United 
States  Air  power.  The  143-wing  Unitea 
States  Air  Force  level  was  calculated  after 
giving  effect  to  all  available  air  power  of  all 
kinds:  Carrier-based  and  land-based,  United 
States  air  power  and  other  free  world  air 
power. 


Baaldag  Under  Decontrol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

or  MAMTUitn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Banking  Under  De- 
control." published  in  the  June  1953  is- 
sue of  Burrough's  Clearing  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

BaNKDTO      UNDCX      DzCOMTSOL — ^LONG-SOUCRT 
FSEZDOM       FaOM       GOVXaNMKNT       CONTBOLS 

Poses  PaoBLEMs  Caixinq  roa  Kmowlzdox 
AND  Good  Jttdgicbkt 

(By  Joseph  M.  Naughton) 

For  several  years,  businessmen  and  bank- 
ers have  been  iirging  a  return  to  an  imregi- 
mented,  decontrolled  system  of  private  en- 
terprise. Trade  associations  have  solemnly 
passed  resolutions  and  convention  speakers 
have  fervently  declaimed  that,  in  peacetime 
especially.  American  business  should  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  raw  material  in  a  market, 
subject  only  to  the  free  Interplay  of  supply 
and  demand  and  to  determine  selling  price 
by  the  competition  that  will  quickly  and 
ruthlessly  govern.  Such  a  Utopia  to  now 
becoming  a  reality.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  Indications  that  some  bankers  are  not 
quite  confident  of  the  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue In  such  an  environment. 

For  30  years,  thto  country  has  not  had  a 
central  bank  that  to  free  to  operate  In  the 
classical  or  orthodox  fashion  of  such  insti- 
tutions.    The  central  banks  of  most  other 
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tedustztattasd  eomtrlM  h^m  buearut  aub-^ 
nrvlent  to  tbtta  rmpmeUrt  »oT«rain«to  dur- 
ing th«  MUD*  IntanmX  but  Biieh  m,  «*Talop- 
oMiit  li  not  relarant  to  thla  fUKtuilcn.  Tb* 
lauwrtuit  fact.  MpMClaUy  ftr  AmerleMk 
tauikvs.  !■  that  Fetfcrml  Hmwi  m  poUotaa 
w«i«  ir^fHl^  BOconrtTT  to  nonaoonafnle  oon- 
aldaratlons  and  Mp«claU7  to  tte  needs  of 
tfaa  united  SUtaa  Tteaaury.  ^  ^^  ^ 

It  Is  not  maintained  for  an  inatant  that 
the  yaat  naeda  of  our  Oovwument  lor  new 
OMOey  during  a  long  depreeelon,  a  great  war 
wi«ed  on  an  unprecedented  acale.  and  the 
gigantic  cost  of  an  armament  program  under 
oold  war  eondltlons  oould  have  been  Ignored 
toy  the  FIMtaral  Reserve  Board.  Certainly 
BoaMI  polldee  can  never  be  established  and 
enforced  In  a  theoretical  vaeunm.  But  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  these  same  poU- 
oies.  as  developed,  must  bear  some  unaaco*- 
^|ym»j»  p«rt  of  the  overall  reeponslbiUty  for 
the  Inflation  that  haa  been  buUt  Into  the 
American  dollar.  Sudi  a  statement  la  made 
with  fuU  realiitlnn  that  the  chief  criminal 
in  the  process  has  been  the  unbalanced 
FeAsral  budget  but  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
ebsap  mnter  rates,  as  faeiUtated  by  Beaerve 
poiidea.  has  been  a  contrlbuttng  factor. 

Fbur  developaienti  have  occurred  to  alter 
our  «*nft«ftai  envlroDment.  la  cbronologleal 
ortcr.  the  first  and  nxMt  stgnlflrant  mlle- 
rtoae  was  the  so-called  "accord"  of  March 
XSSI  between  the  Treaaury  and  the  B<serve 
Board.  As  a  consequence  of  this  incident. 
tt  la  possible  to  predict  that,  barring  a 
itooo^ing  war.  the  Board  may  freeiy  ti^AU 
Hm  fouctlon  at  an  ladependent  central  bank. 
It  seems  likely  that  Board  poUcies  will  be 
aMsnnlned  so  as  to  propel  our  economy 
i^alnst  the  tide,  ezardslng  a  tight  control 
over  the  factors  that  Increase  member  bank 
iSBCii  nse  duxlBg  pwlods  of  steeply  rjajng  In- 
dustrlal  and  mercantile  activity  and  aggrsa- 
alvely  promoting  a  contrary  policy  during 
times  of  opposite  business  trends. 

The  second  marker  along  the  road  to 
complete  decontrol  was  the  termination  of 
regulation  W.  The  subsequent  Increase  In 
outstanding  Installment  credit  which,  at  this 
writing,  shows  no  sign  of  abatement  was 
viewed  with  apparent  Indifference  by  the 
Board.  More  recently,  however.  Chairman 
Mimir  "reversed  his  field"  and  requested 
standby  authority  to  reinstate  regulation 
W.  a  proposal  that  has  not  been  weU  received 
In' legislative  circles. 

Of  even  greater  slgnMeanee  for  this  dls- 
euaslae  to  the  third  development.  The 
Board  and/or  the  Open  Market  Committee 
has  remained  aloof  during  recent  refunding 
operations  by  the  Treastiry.  The  m(uch 
higher  rates  for  both  long  and  short  Issues 
BTW  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  our 
Oovenunent  Is  now  paying  the  going  rate  for 
both  new  money  and  the  rollover  of  matur- 
ing Issues.  Every  dtlxen  should  be  grateful 
for  the  decelerating  effect  on  new  borrowings 
which  this  policy  ought   to  exercise. 

The  final  noteworthy  event  is  the  fourth 
toeident  In  this  series.  The  election  of  a  new 
admlntotrstlon  last  November  and  the  sin- 
cere way  In  which  it  Is  now  seeking  a  bal- 
anced budget  Justifies  the  hope  that,  again 
barring  a  shooting  war.  eventually  govern- 
mental expenditures  will  be  brought  within 
the  limit  of  Income. 

Although  it's  always  dangerous  to  general- 
ise, the  current  declining  qviotations  and  In- 
creasing yields  for  Government  securities  are 
a  consequence  of  these  four  happenings.  Of 
course,  other  factors  have  played  their  part 
In  effectuating  present  conditions,  but  the 
four  enumerated  are  of  special  Interest  to 
bankers.  That  they  have  haj^pened  no  one 
f>iMf  deny.  That  their  fxill  impact  is  under- 
stood by  the  managers  of  all  o\ir  banks  is 
debatable.  That  their  significance  has  been 
translated  Into  ■aodlfled  lending  and  invest- 
ing polldee  by  commercial  banks  throughout 
the  country  Is  open  to  question.  That  such 
modification  is  vital  to  The  welfare  of  our  de- 
positary institutions  i»  certain. 


In  I  iny  event,  ada^ytatlon  of  member  bank 
polld  »  to  these  new  conditions  requires  not 
only  1  lexlbUlty  of  viewpoint,  but  a  firm  and 
total  (fasp  cf  Um  IJaetors  that  today  exert  an 
ovem  aelmlng  Influence  on  all  types  of  credit 
In  geieral  and  the  money  market  In  par- 
tlcuhr.  Bflftve  deciding  whether  bankers 
today  possess  these  two  Intellectual  charac- 
terlst  cs  It  mxist  be  remembered  that  the  offl- 
osn  \  rtao  are  beading  up  the  formulation  of 
loan  ind  Investment  policies  In  commercial 
Instlt  utlons  belong  primarily  to  the  genera- 
tion 1  vhlch,  for  many  years,  has  known  and 
ezper  enced  supported  Government  security 
prlcei  and  controlled  money  conditions. 

Thi(  pxirpose  of  this  paper  Is  the  thesis 
that  Bankers  must  learn  a  new  set  of  rules. 
Or  r«  iber,  they  must  return  to  a  comprehen- 
sion I  tf  the  laws  and  factors  that  are  of  first 
Impotance  In  a  free  economy.  It  Is  not 
main  Alined  that  most  large  Institutions  are 
defld  ant  In  this  respect.  Their  volume  of 
open  tlons  is  sufficiently  large  to  ]\istlfy 
place  I  on  their  staffs  for  economists  and 
mon<  y-market  specialists.  And  the  polioios 
and  jractices  of  such  baitks  are  presently 
belnf  kept  current  by  the  contribution*  of 
such  experts.  But  It  cannot  be  overempha- 
■ii«i  that  the  majority  oi  the  number  of 
fipmg  isrelal  banks  In  thla  country  needs  and 
can  ntitttably  utlUae  a  retndoctrinatlon  in 
the  1  asle  principles  of  central  bamktng  and 
In  tl  e  effect  on  their  own  operations  of  the 
policies  and  practleea  of  the  Federal  Beaerve 
Boar^. 

Tk  B  ficdd  Is  so  IsorgB  that  any  attempt  to 
oapsi  illae  It  most  neceasarlly  be  Inadequate, 
lytasl  My  an  illustration  will  suffice.  The  In- 
fluec  ce  of  oontlnuoasiy  maintained  excess  re- 
serve s  of  nwmber  banks  la.  or  should  be. 
appr  idated  by  all  bankers.  But,  diirlng  the 
last  7  months  of  1952  the  pressure  of  ex- 
panc  Ing  loans  brought  about  a  condition  In 
whlcti.  with  two  weekly  exceptions,  excess 
resei  ves  were  maintained  only  by  the  growing 
use  <  tf  the  discount  facilities  of  the  Reserve 
banls. 

Or,  more  simply,  member  banks  In  the 
aggr  sgate  maintained  eaoess  rsaerves  only  by 
borrnrlng  during  an  appreciable  part  of 
1962  Nor  has  there  been  any  perceptible 
chaa  ge  In  thla  situation  during  1953  to  date. 
Of  n  icesslty.  Reserve  authorities  must  sooner 
or  later  take  cognizance  of  such  a  phenom- 
enoc  and  cteclde  whether  this  condition 
threitens  to  become  chronic  and  so  to  re- 
quire!  mixe  positive  actkm.  Further  modi- 
fications of  the  typical  member  bank's  poll- 
dee towaM  loans  and  investments  would 
thca  be  necessary  if  the  Integrity  of  earning 
ease  s  la  to  be  preserved.  The  essential  point 
is  til  at  all  banks  tftould  be  constantly  study- 
ing money  market  developments  and  ad- 
Just:  ng  their  own  course  accordingly.  The 
loss  potential  In  the  failure  to  do  so  can 
best  be  reaUaed  by  those  institutions  that 
hav<  had  to  liquidate  securities  at  a  loss  to 
mee'  >  the  growing  demand  for  loans. 

Tl «  effect  on  banks  that  have  succumbed 
to  tl  e  temptation  to  lengthen  the  overall  ma- 
turl;  y  of  their  portfolios  is  quickly  evident 
to  aiyone  who  notee  the  succession  of  new 
lows  for  issues  In  the  long  end  of  the  Oov- 
ernr  tent  list.  As  yet  the  discount  rate  can- 
not >y  any  means  be  termed  a  penalising  or 
pun  tlve  rate.  It  has  been  profitable,  for 
Insti  noe,  for  a  member  bank  to  hold  Treas- 
ury bills  and  to  borrow  reserves  Instead  of 
sclUig  such  bills.  But  the  Reserve  Board 
has  (iven  vmdeniable  proof  of  its  determina- 
tion to  curtail  loan  expansion.  The  most 
rece;  it  advance  in  the  discount  rate  and  th« 
qua]  Itatlve  and  quantitative  nature  of  open 
mari  Let  operations  are  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  Board's  objective.  It  behooves  bankers 
to  I  ote  and  draw  the  proper  conduslons 
fron  such  policies  and  actions. 

Bi  cent  devdopments  In  England  provide 
an  excellent  object  lesson  for  American 
buslheas  and  hanking.  Allowing  for  differ- 
ence 1  in  national  economies,  the  accession  at 
Conservative  Party  to  power  In  Britain 
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and  its  aubsequuit  actioBs  to  bring  about  * 
sounder  monetary  unit  bear  a  striking  r«-> 
semblance  to  the  announced  objectives  of. 
the  Elsenhower  administration  for  a  sound 
dollar.  The  resurgent  dominating  poaltion 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  doubling  of  Its 
discount  rate,  the  advance,  ih  money  rates 
generally,  the  decline  In  security  prices,  the 
temporarily  unfavorable  affect  on  all  types 
and  siaes  of  business  that  has  accompanlad 
the  tlghtwilng  of  credit,  the  ahrlnkage  In 
total  loans  and  deposlU.  all  add  up  to  tha 
orthodox  picture  of  the  evenU  that,  of  neces- 
sity, characterise  a  return  to  sound  mone- 
tary policy  by  an  economy  that  has  too 
long  endured  unbalanced  budgeU  and  easy 
credit.  A  similar  sequence  of  events  may 
almost  certainly  be  predicted  in  any  high- 
ly industrialized  nation.  Consequently.  It  is 
highly  desirable  for  our  bankers  to  study  the, 
monetary  factors  in  our  own  markets  and 
modify  their  insUtutlonal  poUcies  accord- 
ingly. 

The  iMoblem  Is  complex  but  not  insoluble. 
The  Reserve  Board  has  three  "weapons"  at 
iU  command.  Each,  all.  or  a  combination,  of 
them  are  available  in  Its  quest  for  soimd 
money.  Reserve  requirements  are  a  well 
known  but  not  fully  appreciated  segment  of 
its  armament;  sUpuiated  by  statute,  they  da 
not  provide  the  Board  with  either  the  acopa 
or  flexibility  of  the  other  two  devices.  Since 
the  InsUtutlon  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sya- 
tem  nearly  40  years  ago,  the  eecood  antl- 
Inflatlon  mechanism,  ths  discount  rate,  baa 
been  used  very  effectively  on  two  specific 
occasions.  The  post  World  War  I  growth  la 
Inventories  of  commodities  and  manufac- 
tured goods  was  seriously  affected  by  th» 
higher  rates  charged  member  banks  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit.  In  1929,  the  discount 
rate  finally  made  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  puncturing  of  the  bubble  of  overly 
IniUted  equity  pricea.  Seldom  utilized  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  the  Board  has  frequently 
seemed  In  recent  years  to  rely  more  on  open 
market  operaUons  as  a  mechanism  whereby 
control  Is  exercised  over  the  ebb  and  flow 
In  the  money  market.  Bankers  should  learn 
to  Interpret  the  weekly  Reserve  bank  state- 
ments. Issued  every  Friday,  and  the  more, 
complete  monthly  stotlsUcal  reports  so  as  to 
see  the  tangible  manlfesUtlons  of  Reserve 
Board  monetary  policies  In  action. 

Space  does  not  permit  even  a  sketchy  out- 
line or  explanation  of  the  various  factors 
that  tend  to  Increase  or  decrease  member 
l>ank  reserves.  There  are  several  excellent 
publications  that  describe  these  factors  and 
the  significance  of  changes  in  them.  It  la 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  bank,  re- 
gardless of  slae,  can  Intelligently  and  with 
even  minimal  foresight  plan  its  money  po- 
sition, secondary  reserve,  and  Investment 
portfolio,  not  to  mention  Its  lending  pro- 
gram, without  giving  fiUl  weight  to  the  trend 
of  the  changes  in  these  factors.  It  does  not 
seem  amiss  to  suggest  that  a  discussion  of 
their  significance  and  influence  might  well 
find  an  impcu-tant  place  on  the  schedules  of 
meetings  of  SUte  bankers  associations  and 
of  their  constituent  groups. 

The  matter  of  decontrols  has  had  another 
Impact  on  bank  operations.  Whether  the 
termliuitlon  of  regulation  W  Is  a  cause  of  the 
subsequent  increase  In  outstanding  Install- 
ment credit  during  recent  months  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  this  discussion.  What  is  important 
Is  the  care  and  discretion  with  which  banks 
should  be  mft|f'"g  such  loans  in  the  absence 
of  any  police  power  to  govern  or  restrain 
them. 

In  this  connection,  three  facts  should  be 
borne  In  mind.  The  aggregate  supply  of 
bank  credit  for  conaxuner  or  producer  loans 
can  be  vitally  affected  by  the  monetary  au- 
thorities. Then,  too,  the  primary  basis  for 
consumer  credit  Is  the  ciirrent  high  level  of 
employment.  It  need  not  be  proved  that  an 
individual  signature  loan  can  lose  a  good 
deal  of  Its  collectibility  when  the  borrower 
Is  furloughed  or  laid  off  indefinitely.    Finally 
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tt  cannot  b«  oreremplualBad  tba*  only  b  vary 
few  of  our  banks  hare  cstendad  nonnntr 
credit  through  •  ocmplste  swing  of  the  bust- 
ness  cycle.    The  oldest  consumer  credit  op- 
eration In  a  mmmerelal  bank  waa  staitad  Im 
the  twenties.    Many  cta|>artments  were  tni« 
ttated  in  tlM  fOrtlea.  mostly  after  World  Wv 
II,  and  therefora  tha  «^hM»*»iing  effect  at 
depressed  business  conditions  is  stlU  to  be 
experlenoed  by  banken  in  this  new  field. 
For  many  reasons,  it  Is  a  time  for  restraint. 
Certainly  bankers  can  definitely  prove  tnm. 
thla  ]}oint   out  whether   they  really  know 
how  to  extend  consumer  credit,  attractive 
and  neoeasary  thoogh  It  la.  with  moderatkm 
In  the  absence  of  reglmentatlOB  and  control. 
Bankers  have  another  challenging  oppor- 
tunity as  a  consequence  of  a  recent  decon- 
Uol  order.    The  cessation  of  ceiling  prices 
on  bank  service  charges  has  caused   many 
operating  oOoers  to  oonslder  upward  revi- 
sion In  their  schedules  of  fees  on  depoeit 
accounts.    Some  modification  is  undoubtedly 
Justified.    The  price  of  every  element  of  the 
cost  of    fivnlshlng  cheeking    and   sarlngs 
service  baa  advanced  materially  in  recent 
years.    OPS  prevented  any  reflection  of  these 
higher  expenses  In  service  chargea.    So  much 
j)rogre8s  has  been  made  In  the  art  of  cost 
accounting  in  the  past  few  years  that  few 
banks  need  to  be  oonvinoed  of  the  necea- 
alty  for  an  accurate  cost  analysis  as  a  basis 
for   all   service   charges.    Nor   do   praetleai 
baiAeis  need  to  be  reminded  fdMnit  the  pub- 
lic relations  angle  of  service  charges.    Other 
products  and  senrieea  have  endured  very  real 
consumer  reristaaoe  to  advancing  pHcee  dur- 
ing  the   past   few   montba.    Banks   tfrauld 
learn  from  this  experlenee  of  ottier  busi- 
nesses and  only  revise  their  eervloe  charges 
upward  In  accordance  wlUi  a  sCbedifle  that 
la  soundly  conceived,  fairly  defensible,  and 
easily  salable. 

The  decontrol  proeeas  affords  still  another 
problem  and  opportunity.  The  removal  of 
cetlinip  on  wages  and  salaries  gives  banks 
the  dianee  to  rectify  a  long-standing  handi- 
cap that  they  have  endured  In  the  labor 
market.  No  longer  do  young  people  admit 
the  prestige  and  other  intangibles  of  bank 
Jobs  that  were  once  euppueed  to  compen- 
sate them  for  lower  earnings  than  they 
would  draw  In  business  and  Industry.  Banks 
have  had  to  be  content  with  second  choice 
of  school  graduates  and  with  an  unprece- 
dented high  and  eq>enslve  labor  turnover. 
The  currently  existing  combination  of  de- 
controlled wages  and  higher  bank  earnii^i 
furnish  bank  managers  with  the  oooaaton  to 
put  their  Institutions  on  an  equal  foottng 
with  competitive  bklders  for  workers.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  our  banks  recognlm  the 
potentials  In  this  situation  and  take  advan- 
tage of  It.  By  doing  so,  tt»ey  may  actually 
reduce  operating  costs  and.  over  the  long 
range,  greatly  Improve  their  own  poettlone. 
It  should  be  emi^aslaed.  howevo',  that  any 
schedule  of  wage  rates,  to  be  fair  to  bo^ 
wotker  and  bank,  muait  be  compiled  only 
after  the  installation  of  a  complete  plaa 
of  Job  standardisation  and  evaluation,  in- 
cluding regular  salary  review  procedures. 

All  in  all.  decontrol  offers  both  a  dud- 
lenge  and  an  opportunity  to  bankers.  It 
poses  problems  ttiat  can  be  solved  only  toy 
thorough  knowledge  and  good  Judgment. 
For  a  generation.  American  business  has 
worked  for  an  end  to  authoritarian  dom- 
InaUon  by  an  all-powerful  central  Oovem- 
ment  and  Ite  agendes.  All  enterprises,  and 
particularly  banks  with  their  Intimate  dally 
contact  with  people,  now  are  confronted 
with  the  taak  of  giving  proof  that  their  man- 
agers know  how  to  conduct  their  respective 
operations  well,  safely,  and  in  the  public 
Interest.  In  other  wovds,  the  kaig-sought 
freedom  from  governmental  controls  Is  now 
a  reality.  It  does  not  seem  unwise  to  de- 
clare that  the  effecUwneas  wltn  -which  we 
accept  this  opportunity  wlU  greatly  Infiu- 
ence  the  future  of  what  Is  called  the  cap- 
Italistle.  private  •nterpKlse  iTstam. 

XCtX—App. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wnaooMsnr 

Of  THE  BOD8E  OF  RKPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  Juty  6, 19S3 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  In  my  remarlcs 
lour  more  letters  which  I  have  received 
ocmcaiUng  House  Resolution  231  which 
provides  for  a  sdect  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  fraudulent  Incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  Nations  of  lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  into  ttie  Soviet  Union: 

HOMosABLB  Sib:  z  wish  to  thank  you  Xcr 
submitting  to  Congress  your  resolution  231. 
Although  I  am  a  native-born  American.  I 
cannot  forget  my  Uthuaalaa  heritage  nor 
the  sufferings  ot  my  Lithuanian  breiUiren. 
It  Is  gratifying  to  have  someone  submit  axich. 
a  resolution  to  Congress  to  investigate  the 
forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  countries 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  resolution  goes  Into  effect  and  that 
some  of  the  injustice  done  to  these  coun- 
tries wtu  be  undone. 

Xlumk  you. 

Maxr  Blamsobb. 

Cicaao,  III. 

CmaAwnro.  mxch..  /mw  11,  1953, 

Ooogreasman  Kaaatur, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Hosiobaslb  DasB  8n:  It  has  been  eaUed  to 
my  attention  that  you  have  aAed  the  United 
States  House  of  Bepreaentattvea  to  inves- 
tigate the  seisnre  by  Soviet  Fnsils  of  the 
valiant  Uttle  nattona  of  lilthiianla.  Latvia, 
•ad  Bstimia. 

I  applaud  yow  brave  stand.  Tbese  three 
poor  little  nations  were  gobbled  up  iiy  God- 
less Russia  for  no  reason  at  alL  It  is  high 
time  that  we  in  the  United  States  <lld  some- 
thing to  show  those  oppressed  nattons  that 
we  consider  their  selziure  wrong. 

So  far  the  United  States  has  given  little 
hope  to  the  despairing  nations  that  Russia 
has  taken  over.  God  will  not  allow  us  to 
remain  free  and  proeperous  If  we  sit  back 
and  remain  silent  concerning  Russia's  wrong- 
doings. 

We  are  all  back  of  you  100  percent.  I  am 
of  German  stock,  but  I  fed  sorry  for  all 
the  nations  gobbled  xip  by  cruel.  Commu- 
nistic Russia. 

May  God  bless  you  and  your  work  In  the 
Unitsd  States  Congress. 

(Miss)    MOMICA  EXCKBOLT. 


0  or  Baitno 


JaMAK*  PLanra.  Mass.,  Mof  2i,  i«5i. 

To  Mr.  Cbjuujes  J.  KBtsxzM, 

n/tfc   DUtrict,   WlsconstH,   Bouse  of 
■  RepiesentaUva,  Washinffton.  D.  Cs 

In  year  1939,  whHe  England  and  ftance 
were  seeking  for  a  way  to  prevent  the  Second 
World  War.  Stalin  and  Hitler  achieved  a  pact 
oonzkectlng  the  Baltic  coimtries.  This  paet 
delivered  these  countries  under  the  «"fl^Ti*»Y'v 
of  Russia. 

Now.  Stalin  invited  the  governors  of  these 
three  countriee — Estonia.  lAtvla.  Lithuania— 
to  Moecow  to  get  agreements  for  bases  for 
the  Russian  Army  In  these  countriee  by 
promising,  of  course,  to  respect  their  inde- 
pendence very  surely.  When  agreements 
ware  achieved,  the  local  Cnmmuntata,  who 
always  havs  been  dsaltng  with  Russians,  be- 
came very  active. 

Of  the  population  of  Llepaja,  Communists 
were  about  5  peroent  only,  but  they  made 
the  most  of  the  chance  and  afforded  rtvoltm. 
Mf  the  Amt  revolt,  when  them  were  taking 
parts  Russian  soldteis  la  private,  they  took 
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ovw  the  loeal  post  oBos  anff  tto  newqiaper. 
Xuraemes  Varda.  I.  the  piAltober,  got  told. 
"We  do  not  arrest  you  yet.  tout  tlM  time  we 
will  do  so  may  come  soon.**  I  left  Liepaja 
•hen  I  saw  nuuiy  people  disappeared  sud- 
denly. 

In  an  atmosphere  like  that  thsy  prepared 
eleetiuua.  wheae  there  waa  not  Ust  only. 
Mo  man  lists  were  aUowwL  Who  attempted 
to  make  another  one  got  arrested.  The  prop- 
aganda was  high  and  so  wss  the  meaaa  to 
be  proeecuted  of  no  taking  part  by  dectiona. 

The  new  elected  Parliaraent  of  Latvia  de- 
cided, with  one  consent,  to  ask  Stalin  for 
taking  Latvia  under  protection  of  Russia. 
So  everything  went  oat  smooth  and  suzdy: 
however,  there  disappeared  very  many  of  the 
Latvian  leading  persons  In  that  time  and 
happened  many  mysterious  killings  and 
deaths. 

After  the  subordination  of  Latvia,  arrests, 
killings,  and  deportations  arose  terribly,  to 
choke  everyone  who  would  dare  to  mention 
about  any  injustice. 

The  talented  leader  of  this  heroic  deed 
was  Mr.  Vyahlnaky. 

KxartAPa  Obakatnieks. 

AaocaiCAw  Larviur  Asbocuxkh, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  19.  19S3. 
Hon.  Chablxs  J.  Kxasnor, 

CoBfressmsn  from  Wisoonefn, 
Houae  of  Rtfreaentrntivea, 

Washington.  D.  O. 

Obsb  Ci-wnsiiisifiB  ILiBSTBr:  The  Amer- 
toan  Latvian  Association  hm  with  great  in- 
terest been  watching  for  some  time  your  ac- 
tivltlee  in  behalf  of  the  Soviet-oocupied 
Baltic  states.  Estonia.  lAtvia.  and  Lithu- 
ania. More  recently  we  were  especially 
pleased  to  note  that  you  Introduced,  on  May 
7.  a  resolution,  known  as  Hotne  Reeolutton 
yi.  for  the  pxirpoee  of  creating  a  select  com- 
mittee which  Is  to  conduct  a  full  and  eom- 
pleto  investigation  of  the  setsuie  and  fofced 
incorporation  of  Uthuanla.  lAtvla.  and  Es- 
tonia by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

At  the  time  such  committee  Is  created,  the 
American  Latvian  Association  shall  be  happy 
to  offer  whatever  aaslitauet  tt  can  to  help  the 
committee  in  aocompUahlng  its  purpose. 
TT.e  aasoclation  baa  aasong  its  members  a 
large  number  of  persons  wlm  were  not  only 
eye  witnesses  during  the  occupat.iam,  but  whs 
held  important  posts  in  the  state  and  kieal 
government  of  the  Bepublie  of  Latvia  and 
had  first-hand  experience  with  tJbe  process 
of  Soviet  occupatlan  and  ineorporatton. 
Many  of  them  persons  still  possess  docu- 
mentary e^denoe  pertaining  to  this  period. 

In  any  caae  yon  may  be  assured  in  your 
endeavom  in  ttils  connection  of  the  aopport 
of  the  American  lAtvian  Association,  whtah 
represents  some  SOjDOO  persons  of  Latvtsn 
iKlgin  or  descent. 

Bespeetfnlty  yuucs, 

P.  Ixnm.  ft«rMeB«. 


The  Red  Q« 


EXTENSION  OF  RTPMAPTCct 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HHIINGS 

or  caupoama 

DV  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBESNTATIVBB 

Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  HILLINOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Rkookd  an  editorial  from 
the  Monrovia  News-Post  of  July  2. 

Ttt  editorial  foUova: 

l^BK  Ras  Quianow 

A  Burv^  made  recently  by  R^preaentathrs 
pAoacx.  J.  Hnjusros.  Befniblloan.  Call/on^a. 
would   indicate   that  the   Ameiican 

with  the  left  withers  who  have 
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shoutiiMr  »gAlnst  Investlgatloxi  of  Oomsra- 
nimt  actlvittea  In  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr,  HnxiKos  mailed  questionnaires  to 
voters  In  his  San  Oabrlel  Valley  district 
which  Is  a  good  croas-sectlon  oi  Southern 
CiUlfomla. 

He  asked: 

"3hould  Congress  continue  its  Investiga- 
tion of  Ckjmmiinlsts  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation?" 

The  answer  was  16343  yes.  1^5  no,  605 
no  opinion. 

Certainly  there  are  dangers  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  investigations.  And  we  must 
guard  against  these. 

But  the  Hilling  poll  would  indicate  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  wants  the  Reds 
cleaned  off  the  campiis  where  they  may  poi- 
son yoiing  American  minds. 


A  BoomeraBf  G>mes  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OP  NTW  :70BX 

IN  THE  l^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  are  seeking  to  hog-tie  the 
members  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
by  bypassing  them  would  accomplish 
much  more  for  their  country  if  they 
would  devote  a  little  time  to  exploring 
their  mental  resources  in  favor  of  tax 
reduction  as  the  only  way  to  stimulate 
business,  get  more  revenue  and  thus 
balance  the  budget. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  Inserting 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Joiuiial  of  July  1, 1953: 

A  Boomerang  Couks  Back 

Both  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
are  b\isy  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
Nation's  Jerry-built  tax  structure,  our  Mr. 
Cnilkshanir  reported  yesterday  from  Wash- 
ington. What  will  finally  come  of  all  this 
effort  in  politics  nobody  knows. 

That  something  needs  to  be  done  about 
taxes  is  obvious  to  everyone,  whether  he  la 
buying  a  made-to-order  Cadillac  or  a  quar- 
ter's worth  of  lollipops.  There  are  many 
inequities  in  the  tax  systems  Imposed  by 
the  Federal,  State,  city,  and  coiuity  govern- 
ments. There  are  double  taxes  and  triple 
taxes  and  there  are  about  150  taxes  on  a 
loaf  of  bread  the  Tax  Foundation  tells  us. 

This  newspaper  has  pointed  out  from 
time  to  time  some  of  these  unfair  and  silly 
tax  laws.  Jvut  this  week  we  showed  where 
it  might  be  wiser  for  a  youngster  to  quit 
working  before  earning  $600  lest  he  penalize 
his  father  taxwlse.  We  have  commented  also 
on  the  lack  of  complete  medical  exemptions 
which  works  now  as  a  tax  on  people  iox 
trying  to  keep  healthy. 

How  to  change  the  laws  is  the  question. 
The  administration  is  going  at  it  from  one 
point  of  view  and  the  Congress  from  another. 
The  Treasury  is  busy  devising  a  structure 
which  will  produce  taxes  in  a  fair  fashion 
and  still  meet  Government  expenditures. 
Mr.  RxzD,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  is  busy  trying  to  carry  out  what 
he  believes  was  a  pledge  for  immediate  tax 
reduction. 

The  present  conflict  in  the  Congress  over 
the  excess- profits  tax  shows  how  far  apart 
the  administration  and  Mr.  Rxxs's  follow- 
ers— and  they  are  many — are  in  the  matter 
of  taxes.  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  had  to  bring 
all  the  pressure  possible  on  members  of  the 
Wa3rs  and  Means  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
retain  the  excess-profits  tax  through  Decem- 
ber 31.    It  is  estimated  that  retention  of  the 


1  ax — or  renewiJ,  for  that  U  what  the  admin- 
litration  Is  now  faced  with — wiU  bring  in 
I  ome  fSOO  million  during  the  balance  of  the 
yfear. 

The  administration  says  it  needs  these 
^Etra  millions  If  it  is  ever  to  approach   a 

I  alanced  budget,  one  of  its  major  campaign 
{ledges.  But  at  the  same  time  most  of  the 
cDclals  who  have  pleaded  for  retention  of 
t^e  excess-profits  tax  have   admitted  it   is 

bad  tax,  unfair,  restrictive  and* penalizing, 
iki  our  view  those  admissions  are  reasons  for 
g  etting  rid  of  a  tax;  they  are  not  reasons 
fpr  enacting  it. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  also  promised  to  reduce 
tkzes  as  well  as  to  balance  the  budget.  But 
t  e  set  no  absolute  deadline  for  either.    What 

I I  being  attempted  is  a  retention  of  taxes  to 
point  where  a  balanced  budget  is  In  sight. 

'^e  can  sympathize  with  his  piroblem. 

But  there  is  more  to  a  decision  to  keep 
tfee  excess-profits  tax  on  the  books  than  slm- 
I  ly  a  desire  to  get  more  money  for  the  bal- 
{  nee  of  the  year  in  the  Treasury.    Tli^re  is 

lot  of  politics  mixed  up  in  it,  for  admin- 
istration advisers  are  convinced  that  it  would 
1  e  bad  politics  to  allow  the  excess-profits 
lax  to  die  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
I  ersonal  income  tax  to  stay  as  high  as  it  is. 
*:  "he  old  bugaboo  about  preferment  to  busl- 
1  ess  had  much  to  do  with  this  decision. 
'  "here  are  many  m  >re  votes  in  the  personal 
income  tax  brackets  than  there  are  in  the 
9iislness  brackets. 

So  the  preeent^an  is  to  reenact  the  ex- 
dess-proflts  tax,  which  died  by  statute  yes- 
terday. We  pointed  out  some  months  ago 
that  circumstances  might  make  the  OOP 
leel  that  it  had  to  waUk  into  this  trap.  But 
]|b  is  in  It  all  the  same. 

For  if  the  administration  renews  the  ex- 
dess-proflts  tax  the  Democrats  can  claim  that 
the  Republicans  put  on  a  tax — and  a  retro- 
I  ctive  one  at  that — after  Democrats  bad  fixed 
1  b  to  expire.  And  if  nothing  Is  done  about  a 
]  lersonal  Income  tax  reduction  untU  January 
.  the  Democrats  can  claim  that  they,  and 
Aot  the  party  which  campaigned  for  tax 
1  eductions,  took  off  the  tax.  And  they  will 
1e  telling  only  the  truth.  Politics  has  a 
lunny  way  of  boomeranging. 


Refoms  m  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALirORIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  HHJjINOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
tb  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
t  le  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Thurs- 
(  ay,  July  2.  1953.  which  discusses  the  re- 
fprms  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BxroBMs  nr  JvmcK 

Nowhere  has  the  light  admitted  Into  the 
\^ashlngton  murk  by  the  coming  of  a  new 
administration  been  more  dazzlingly  bene- 
fl  :lal  than  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
/  ttorney  Oeneral,  Mr.  Herbert  Brownell,  from 
t  le  beginning  has  gone  about  his  work  with 

sure  competence  and  with  a  reformer's  zeal. 
Ihls  branch  of  the  Government,  the  key- 
s  ;one  in  establishing  standards  of  integrity 
t  U'oughout  the  whole,  had  been  allowed  un- 
ci er  successive  Attorneys  Oeneral  of  the  Tru- 
iian  years  to  decline  to  a  dangerovisly  low 
p3lnt.  In  6  months,  confidence  has  been 
r)stored.  The  basis  of  a  sound  administra- 
t  on  of  the  Justice  Department  has  been  se- 
cjirely  laid. 

If  proof  of  all  this  was  needed,  tt  was  Bup> 
plied  on  Tuesday  when  the  House  Judiciary 
s  ibcommlttee  heard  Mr.  Brownell  spell  out 


the  10  major  changes  which  he  had  effectu- 
ated  since  taking  office.  The  total  effect  wiU 
be  a  rigorous  impartiality  in  such  matters  as 
the  prosecution  of  Government  cases,  the 
granting  of  pardons,  the  settlement  of  tax 
disputes.  It  will  be  higher  standards  of 
workmanship  throughout  the  Department's 
personnel  and  a  more  elevated  concept  of 
public  duty. 

The  House  subcommittee  began  its  work  in 
February  1952  amid  grave  charges  of  scandal  . 
and  mismanagement.    The  first  witness  was  | 
the  then  Attorney  General,  J.  Howard  Mc«  ' 
Grath.     The      last     witness,      appropriately 
enough,  was  Attorney  General  Brownell.     In 
the  Interval  a  new  set  of  standards  had  come 
to  prevail  in  Justice,  and  the  committee  could 
well  end  Its  work  on  the  note  that  a  bad  situ- 
ation had  been  cleaned  up.     Ar  long  as  the 
present    administration    remains    In    power, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  such  a  situation 
recurring. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  place  In 
the  RjEcoRo  a  similar  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  Sunday,  July  5. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Fruitful  Invxstigatiow 

Attorney  Oeneral  Brownell's  recitation  of 
changes  effected  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
&«  a  result  of  the  long  House  investigation  of 
the  Departmenv  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
Inquiry's  friiitfulness.  This  was  one  con- 
gressional investigation  that  produced  both 
heat  and  light.  One  important  part  of  the 
"mess"  in  Washington  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored and  a  sweeping  cleanup  resulted. 
Both  Mr.  Brownell  and  his  predecessor.  James 
P.  McGranery,  share  In  the  credit. 

More  than  7,000  pages  of  testimony  were 
recorded  from  302  witnesses,  including 
former  Attorneys  Oeneral  McOrath  and  Mc- 
Granery. Only  former  Attorney  Oeneral 
Tom  Clark,  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  re« 
fused  an  invitation  to  testify  regarding  con- 
troversial aspects  of  his  administration  of 
the  Department.  When  the  smoke  of  testi- 
mony about  mink  coats,  hunting  trips, 
dropped  prosecutions,  presstires.  and  such 
had  cleared  away,  new  faces  and  new  poUcies  . 
were  the  order  at  Justice. 

Mr.  Brownell  enumerated  10  significant  re- 
forms which  emerged  from  the  17-month  In- 
qvilry.  Several  of  these  could  be  lumped  un- 
der one  classification— sterner  law  enforce- 
ment. For  example,  secrecy  on  tax  settle- 
ments and  clemency  appeals  has  been  abol- 
ished, responsibility  for  the  dropping  of  inros- 
ecutions  for  alleged  Illness  has  been  shifted 
from  United  States  attorneys  to  the  coxirts, 
prosecutors  have  been  ordered  to  devote  full 
time  to  their  official  duties,  a  central  office 
to  keep  tab  on  the  status  of  all  prosecutions 
has  been  set  up  and  steps  to  train  and  other- 
wise aid  United  States  attorneys  have  been 
taken.  Beside  these  innovations,  the  De- 
partment has  made  consolidations  and  trans- 
fers of  offices  designed  to  improve  efficiency 
and  reduce  administrative  costs. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  $185,000  spent  by  the 
House  on  the  Justice  investigation  was 
money  well  Invested.  The  compliments  ex- 
changed by  iii.  Brownell  and  the  conuolttee 
were  merited  in  each  case. 


Retohitkm  FaTors  G>iifrestioul 
Cominittec  oa  Consumers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  KKW   TOES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
Is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
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Federation  of  Settlements  «nd  Neighbor- 
hood Centers  at  their  delegate  meetix« 
on  June  2,  19&3.  at  Cleveland.  Ohk).  fa- 
voring the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
House-Senate  committee  on  consumer 
problems.  Members  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  on  February  9  a  bii^artlsaa 
group  of  23  Members  of  this  body  qion- 
sored  such  a  measure — House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32  et  seq —  which  is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules: 

Oewsmt— 

One  of  the  great  concerns  of  f  amtlles  today 
Is  the  increased  cost  of  living.  We  are  very 
glad  that  the  new  admlnistratloii  has  taken 
notice  of  this  fact. 

One  important  step  that  oould  be  taken 
would  be  to  give  the  consumer  a  direct  voice 
tn  poUcymaking  as  related  to  living  costs.  ~ 

We,  therefore,  recuuunend  the  establlab- 
ment  by  Congress  of  a  consumer  interest 
committee  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  a  joint  committee 
•efvlng  both  Hotisea. 


c^^- 


-'■^■-»^ 


0«  tUitM  to   Bstter  JUsMtop   Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or 


Of  THE  HOUaS  or  REPRSBBMTATXVBS 

Wednesdap.  May  27. 1953 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Portland 
Oregon  JoxnTial  on  the  subject  of  non- 
stop air  service  from  that  city  to  Chi- 
cago: 

Ow«  Bmmt  Tb  Bfera  noumtar  Sovics 

Ferdinand  Monm,  OlvU  Aeronautics  Board 
examiner,  laid  it  on  the  line  with  his  recent 
(ecommefMlatlon  against  nonstop  airline 
eervfce  between  the  Northwest  and  Chicago. 
He  followed  the  pattern  at  his  fellows  In 
Alaska  rates  and.  a  few  years  ago.  In  ttte 
Honolulu  case. 

Mr.  Examiner  thts  vetoed  the  battery  of 
dttsens,  business,  and  dovemment  leaders 
who  back  United  Air  Lines'  request  for  the 
nonstop  privilege,  which  could  clip  nearly 
an  hour  off  the  time  to  Chicago.  He  couldnt 
see  that  this  was  in  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

Which  leaves  us  about  where  we  were  be- 
fore the  case  was  atred. 

Possibly  the  Board  win  follow  his  opinion — 
contrary  to  our  forecasts  and  hope.  Without 
a  divining  rod,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  CAB  will  do. 

But  we  can  recall  how  the  Board  overruled 
Its  examiners  in  past  tesuee — it  gave  us  a 
line  to  Honolulu  and  another  to  Alaska  and 
then  added  one  on  each  route  at  President 
Truman's  request.  Time  has  demonstrated 
that  these  were  proper  as  weH  as  convenient 
•nd  necessary. 

We  also  notice  that  Los  Angeles  axKl  San 
Francisco  have  nonstop  services  aplenty. 
The  Bay  City  U  favcrod  by  a  airlines  with 
9  dally  nonstops  to  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  by 
8  Uses  and  19  hops. 

Well  aired  before  Mormn  was  Vbe  fact  thai 
Northwest  Mrlines  has  Bonstop  rights  here 
but  does  not  exercise  them  (except  once  a  day 
out  of  Seattle).  Against  United's  i^ipeal, 
KWA  sosertea  tt  oaanot  provide  the  swvloe 
on  equal  terms  because  It  must  tanalnato  at 
Chicago. 

This  at  eoutse  implies  that  Uattetf 
wouldn't  be  Intarestatf  either  U  CAB  rules 
prevented  It  from  fUllng  seats  wltk 


■mgers  for  mm  Torfc  or  tim 
tais.    But  that's  '""^'^tAr 

i^»tlaad  and  Seattle  ■*^*«Mnilw  tn  faet 

not  as  good  as  ttiey  slwuld  be.  In  justlorio 
the  Paelfle  Mortliwest.  We're  actually  ^ikli« 
less  than  California  already  has. 

In  our  view,  the  case  dose  not  favor  one 
atrllne  over  aaottter.  Tto  give  noostop  xlghts 
to  United  wookt  do  Itttte  mors  than  add  oom- 
petttlcD — evidently  a  healthy  tiling.  Judging 
by  the  number  of  hops  out  of  CalUomla. 


Jtesoipe*,  Tbat  the  Wisconsin  State  Weim 
enttton  at  liSbor  tn  convention  assembled  tn 
the  city  of  Wausau.  Wis..  I>egtnnlng  on  Au- 
gust 18.  liNi2.  go  on  veoonl  to  support  the 
oonstmctlon  of  tlie  propoeed  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  i»o)ect.  and  that  the  secretary  at 
tills  aasoctatton  be  Instructed  to  send  a  cx>py 
of  this  lesohitton  to  all  Wtaconstn  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  the  Bouse  Public 
Committee,  and  Cbe  prestdoit. 

Befecred  to  oammtttee  on  legtslattoa. 


n«  WttcoBun  State  Federafioa  of  Labor    WiBiaB  LoreH  Fmley,  Orefoa's  Bdorcj 

WiMlifc's     Frie^ 


SupfMts 
Lavrcace  Seaway 


CMstradaaa    of    tke    St 


Natvalbt    aad 
Passes 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


or  wiacoifBnr 

XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIPBSSENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Ur.  RERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
E^^eaker,  ofie  of  the  gruat  labor  organi- 
zations of  our  State,  the  Wisconsin  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  gone  on  record 
in  support  of  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  advocate  of 
the  construction  of  the  seaway  and  be- 
lieve more  thacn  ever  It  is  necessary  that 
this  great  project  be  constructed. 

The  shrinkage  of  our  iron-ore  deposits 
In  the  C2reat  Lakes  area  and  the  c^iening 
up  of  great  new  deposits  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Canada  make  the  sea- 
way a  necessary  project  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

If  we  fan  to  take  tliese  steps  at  this 
time  it  might  well  greatly  harm  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  Middle  West  of  the 
United  States. 

I  commend  the  Wisconsin  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  for  its  forthright  reso- 
lution which  I  wish  to  include  in  isy 
remarks  herewith: 

RTOnfiUiiuii  1S>  IwnoDocBB  ar  AmsoMT  Jm 
Kino.  Wiboomsim  Pipe  TkAoss  AsaocxaTioai, 

Milwaukee 

Whereas  powerfully  vested  groups  aie  op- 
posed to  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
Bt.  Lawrence  seaway  beeaose  It  would  pro- 
vide means  of  introducing  products  to  tlie 
Great  Lakss  area:  and 

Whereas  these  same  groups  are  also  op- 
posed to  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
resoint;es  which  would  eventtudly  foUow  the 
building  of  the  seaway;  and 

Whereas  the  iron-ore  leseirts  tn  the  Great 
Mcsahl  Range  is  ra|»idly  slirinking.  while  the 
demand  for  high-grade  ore  is  Increasing;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  foreign  ores  in  the 
United  States  is  increasing,  and  unless  the 
Great  Lakes  States  can  easUy  obtain  «itry 
to  such  ores  It  will  become  neeeassry  for 
the  center  of  the  steel  Industry  In  western 
Ohio  to  move  to  the  East;  and 

Whereas  relocation  may  result  In  a  dis- 
astrous economic  and  social  upheaval  unless 
Iron  ore  can  tie  cheaply  provided  to  this  area, 
thus  checkmating  the  Industry  mlgratian 
which  Is  already  In  process:  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
would  provide  cheap  transportation  of  high- 
grade  iron  ore  discovered  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Quebec-Labrador  l>onlerlands  wheie  oiwra- 
tion  has  begun;  and 

Whereas  it  is  authentically  rqiorted  that 
transportation  of  this  ore  by  rail  would  be 
too  costly  and  thus  protilMt  Its  use  In  the 
mldwestem  area:  Therefore  be  It 
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Mr.  ANOEIXu  Mr.  Speaker,  Wimam 
Lovell  Rnley,  one  of  Oregon's  beloved 
citizens,  recently  passed  to  his  z«ward. 

The  great  contribution  made  by  ttli 
Finley.  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
extended  far  beyond  State  lines.  His 
fndefatigible  fight  for  the  presei  ration 
of  wildlife  was  carried  on  by  him 
throughout  our  Nation.  His  lectures, 
films,  and  personal  appearances  extend- 
ing over  many  years  made  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  toward  the 
preservatiMis  of  God^  creatures  and 
their  habitat,  the  lakes,  streams,  forests 
and  deserts  needed  for  their  preserva- 
tion. He  will  be  greatly  missed  not  only 
by  the  Audobon  Society,  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  and  other  great  organiza- 
tions fighting  for  the  protection  of  these 
wild  creatures  but  by  all  American  citi- 
sens  who  down  through  the  years  have 
become  familiar  with  his  work. 

I  Include  two  editorials  from  the  two 
great  daily  newspapers  of  Oregon  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  work  and  memory  of 
Mr.  Finley: 

{nrom  the  Oregonlan  of  July  %  I9S31 
W.  L.  FntLXT :  A  QaxAT  Hatubaust 

The  swallows  were  maMng  a  fi«atle  fuss 
over  the  old  bam,  but  the  lad  in  knee  pants 
paid  no  attention  as  he  peered  Into  the  nest 
at  the  brown  and  white  eggs.  I'U  tidce  a 
few  and  start  a  o(Hlectton.  he  decided,  and 
pon>ed  the  tiny  spheroids  into  his  mouth  for 
safekeeping  while  he  slid  down  the  steep 
roof.  But  the  landing  on  the  stravpUe  was 
harder  than  he  expected,  and  there  was  a 
big  gulp,  and  the  ml  lection  disappeared. 

William  Lovell  Finley  often  told  with  a 
chuckle  how  this  first  taste  of  ornlthcftogy. 
In  a  literal  sense,  launched  a  hobby  that  later 
was  transmuted  Into  a  serious  life^  work 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  our  wUd  friends. 
feathered,  ftnny,  and  furred.  Through  most 
erf  his  yoxmg  manhood  he  ranged  over  Morth 
American  nature  trails  with  his  camera  and 
notebook,  often  eecompanied  by  his  wife. 
Irene,  and  tlielr  two  ctUldrm.  who  shared  his 
Intereet. 

As  Dr.  Flnley%  files  c(  photos  and  data 
grew,  his  detemdnatkm  alao  grew  to  make  his 
eoontrymen  reaUae  that  provision  miwt  be 
made,  as  civiUsatlon  advances,  for  the  crea- 
tures that  can  survive  only  tn  the  wilds. 
And  although  death  came  the  other  day  to 
put  an  end  at  76  to  the  labors  oS.  one  oC 
Aeaerlca's  greatest  naturalists  be  will  not 
be   forgotten   by   the   eonservatlonists,   tite 
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■portsmen,  the  bird  lovers,  and  outdoorsmen 
who  were  grateful  for  his  efforts  and  affec- 
tionately called   him  "Bill." 

It  la  not  often  easy  to  assess  the  contribu- 
tion of  any  one  person  to  the  caxue  of  con- 
servation. One  cannot  look  at  the  Willam- 
ette River,  which  a  decade  ago  was  an  open 
aewer  but  now  Is  washing  Itself  clean,  and 
arbitrarily  assign  the  credit.  There  were 
many  participants  In  the  antipollution  cam- 
paign now  nearlng  a  successful  conclusion. 
But  few  had  the  time,  the  talent,  the  bub- 
bling enthusiasm  and  the  tireless  drive  that 
made  William  Flnley  the  rallying  point  In 
the  flght  to  restore  the  fisheries  and  recrea- 
tional resources  of  Oregon's  waterways.  He 
made  speeches,  wrote  letters,  buttonholed 
legislators,  and  used  his  ;>ersuaslve  powers 
on  Industrialists,  and  presently  the  State 
sanitary  authority  came  Into  being  and  the 
long-awaited  cleanup  Job  began. 

In  southeastern  Oregon,  however,  the 
stamp  of  William  Flnley's  labors  Is  clearly 
imprinted.  Friends  of  the  wildfowl  every- 
where acknowledge  that  It  was  his  efforts 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  giant 
Blltzen  River  Valley  bird  sanctuary.  It  was 
back  In  1908  that  Dr.  Plnley  and  his  boyhood 
mend,  Herman  Bohlman.  set  out  In  Bohl- 
man's  faithful  old  air-cooled  Franklin  auto 
to  explore  Malheur  and  Harney  Lakes.  The 
bird  photographs  he  brought  back,  and  his 
stories  of  the  slaughter  of  wildfowl  by  mar- 
ket hunters  who  wanted  the  feathers  for  mi- 
lady's hats,  brought  a  wave  of  public  In- 
dignation. 

A  complete  report  was  sent  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  responded  with  » 
special  executive  proclamation  setting  aside 
Malhe\ir  Lake,  lower  Klamath  Lake,  and 
Three  Arch  Rocks  on  the  Oregon  coast  as 
bird  refuges.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt 
visited  Oregon.  It  is  said  h**  told  his  staff 
there  was  one  man  In  thla  State  he  wished 
U}  meet  above  all  others.  That  man  was 
William  L.  PliUey. 

Not  content  with  this  triumph.  Dr.  Fln- 
ley took  to  the  lectxire  platforms  of  the 
Nation  to  carry  on  a  campaign  to  enlarge 
the  Blltzen  sanctuary  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
usurpation  of  water  which  threatened  to 
turn  the  lakes  into  sunbaked  mudflats  and 
undo  all  that  bad  been  done.  His  dream 
came  true  when  the  Federal  Qovernment 
purchased  the  famed  old  "P"  ranch  and  In- 
corporated its  vast  acreage  into  the  wild- 
fowl refuge. 

Visitors  to  the  sanctuary  speak  of  the 
flourshlng  colonies  of  white  heron  which 
once  were  on  the  verge  of  extinction  under 
the  merciless  guns  of  the  pl\ime  hunters. 
There  are  trumpeter  swans  there,  too.  In  com- 
pany with  specimens  of  almost  every  variety 
of  wildfowl  to  be  found  In  the  Western 
United  States.  Their  coIorf\U  presence, 
bringing  delight  to  generations  of  Oregon- 
lans  yet  to  be  born,  will  be  a  living  reminder 
of  the  accomplishments  of  William  L.  Fin. 
ley.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting 
memorial. 

(From  the  Oregon  Joximal  of  Jtily  1,  1063] 
FiNLXT's  Fight  roa  God's  Cbeatusxs 

William  L.  Plnley  so  loved  the  outdoors  and 
wildlife  that  he  determined  to  acqiialnt  the 
whole  Nation  with  what  he  saw  and  loved  in 
his  rambllngs.  And  he  did  Just  that,  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife,  who  shared  his  enthu- 
siasm and  skilled  in  capturing  photographs 
of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  North  America. 

"Bill"  Flnley,  now  taken  by  death,  was  one 
of  America's  foremost  naturalists  and  con- 
servationists. He  hunted  wild  creatures,  but 
all  his  shooting  was  with  the  camera.  Hun- 
dreds of  articles  describing  the  f\irred  and 
feathered  creatures  poiu-ed  from  his  type- 
writer. His  films,  some  taken  in  association 
with  other  scientists,  were  widely  exhibited. 
Mr.  Flnley  annually  tovired  the  country  with 
the  rich  treasures  he  obtained  by  his  excur- 
sions into  the  wilds. 


Movlegoen  of  a  generation  ago  were 
thrilled  with  the  pictures  of  beavers,  moun- 
t  iln  goaU.  and  birds  that  Mr.  Flnley  ob- 
t  Lined.  He  exposed  more  than  200,000  feet 
ol  motion  picture  film  and  accumulated 
thousands  of  still -life  negatives. 

The  clippings  In  the  Journal's  library  con- 
tkin  scores  of  articles  concerning  the  actlvl- 
t  es  of  the  Flnleys.  They  traveled  virtually 
ail  the  time  but  maintained  an  animal  and 
fa^d  refuge  at  their  home  at  Jennings  Lodge. 

Mr.  Flnley,  however,  was  not  content  to  be 
ab  onlooker  in  the  battle  to  preserve  fish, 
fowls,  and  animals.  He  was  a  leader  and  a 
b  ittler.  He  was  State  game  warden  and  State 
biologist.  One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
/udubon  Society.  Izaak  Walton  League,  and 

0  ;her  national  associations  for  the  preserva- 
t  on  of  wildlife,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
alvisory  board  of  the  Migratory   Bird   Act 

1  reaty.  He  refused  to  go  East  to  take  poel- 
t  ons  that  would  have  kept  him  from  his 
0  instant  rambllngs. 

Qiilet  and  retiring.  Mr.  Flnley  was  a  vigor- 
ous fighter  when  his  conservationist  policies 
V  ere  threatened.  His  life  was  spent  in  a 
battle  to  get  the  average  citizen  to  appre- 
c  ate  God's  out  of  doors  so  that  he  would 
t  ot  stand  idly  by  while  the  lakes  and  streams, 
f  >re8ts  and  deserts  were  stripped  of  cover 
a  ad  protection  for  birds  and  beasts. 

Whatever  has  been  done  In  America  and 
ih  Oregon  to  preserve  sanctuaries  for  wildlife 
and  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  maln- 
t  lining  nature's  balances  may  be  laid  at  the 
t  oor  of  Mr.  Plnley,  Irene  Plnley.  and  a  few 
( ther  nature  lovers  of  their  generation. 
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jhe  Idea  of  Freedom  and  Brotherkood 
Can  BriDf  an  Endiiriiif  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
dpeaker,  the  power  of  an  idea  is  so  great 

can  and  will  break  the  chains  of  com- 
iiunism.  The  idea  of  freedom  has  In- 
s  sired  thousands  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
t  iln  to  heroic  resistance  to  communism. 
I  nd  the  idea  of  brotherhood  has  Impelled 
I  u'sslan  soldiers  to  refuse  to  shoot  the 
Qerman  rioters. 

If  all  the  peoples  in  the  world  unite 
cki  the  Idea  of  freedom  and  brotherhood 
t  le  small  clique  of  murderers  in  the 
^emlln  can  be  deposed  from  power  by 

I  outraged  humanity. 

The  Watkins-Kersten  resolution  which 
dassed  the  Senate  unanimously  on 
Ihursday,  July  2.  expresses  the  friend- 
s  lip  and  ssnnpathy  of  the  American 
people  for  the  people  of  East  Germany 
¥ho  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
C  omAiunists  because  of  their  patriotic 
defiance  of  Communist  tsrranny.  The 
r  (solution  also  expresses  the  conviction 
t^t  these  oppressed  people  are  entitled 
their  basic,  inalienable  God-given 
rights  and  freedoms  for  which  they  are 
npw  struggling. 

The  House  can  strike  a  strong  blow 
fir  the  idea  of  freedom  and  brotherhood 
hr  immediately  enacting  the  Watkins- 
E  ersten  resolution,  which  is  now  pend- 
ix  ig  before  it. 


I  Include  herewith  an  article  by  David 
Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the  U.  S. 
News  li  World  Report  of  July  10,  1953: 
Idea  Pown 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

"BxauK,  JxTLT  a. — Eighteen  Russian  sol- 
diers died  in  front  of  Soviet  firing  squads 
for  refusing  to  shoot  anti-Communist  CJer- 
mans  during  the  June  17  riots  •  •  •  the 
executed  soldiers  not  only  refused  to  fire  on 
anti-Conununlsts  who  broke  into  the  Magde- 
burg Prison  to  free  political  prisoners,  but 
also  refused  to  arrest  Germans  who  con- 
vinced thom  they  were  merely  trying  to  bet- 
ter their  living  conditions." 

This  news  item  teUs  a  story  of  human 
sympathy  and  human  understanding.  It  it 
•  story  of  the  power  of  an  idea. 

The  Idea  Is  brotherhood.  Man  instinc- 
tively does  not  wish  to  kill  his  fellow  man. 
Real  brothers  do  not  threaten  one  another 
with  death. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  world  today  Is  a 
mobilization  of  moral  force  that  will  make 
no  compromises  with  evU  men  but  wUl  seek 
to  deprive  dictatorship  of  its  authority.  This 
can  be  done  through  the  concerted  will  of 
the  peoples  themselves. 

The  first  step  toward  the  application  of 
■uch  a  force  is  to  distinguish  between  a  dic- 
tatorship government  and  the  greater  power 
of  the  people  to  enumclpate  themselves. 

Can  liberation  be  accelerated?  Is  it  a 
matter  of  physical  intervention — of  arms,  to 
be  furnished?  President  Eisenhower  last 
week  told  his  press  conference  that  military 
intervention  by  us  is  not  desirable  now  in 
Eastern  Europe  but  that  moral  help — the 
holding  out  of  hope  by  the  rest  of  us  to  op- 
pressed peoples  that  at  the  opportune  time 
we  will  serve  them — is  very  necessary. 

There  are  definite  and  tangible  things  we 
can  do.  An  Idea  buttressed  by  the  faith  of 
a  free  people  has  a  power  more  penetrating 
than  any  physical  weapon. 

Ideas  push  back  "iron  curtains."  Ideas 
invigorate  and  inspire  downtrodden  peoples. 
Ideas  spread  like  prairie  fires  across  stricken 
lands  where  poverty  stalks  and  despotism 
rules  the  food  supply. 

The  simple  idea  of  human  freedom  Is 
likely  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  most  of  us. 
We  assume  It  Is  a  widely  known  idea.  Rela- 
tively few  peoples  in  the  world,  however, 
have  actually  experienced  it. 

Freedom  to  work,  freedom  to  earn,  freedom 
to  save,  freedom  to  acquire  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  one's  family,  freedom  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  and  comforts  of  one's  own  horns 
and  community — can  we  convey  the  facts 
about  these  attributes  of  a  genuine  republic 
to  the  peoples  who  do  not  have  those  free- 
doms? And  need  we  be  hesitant  to  point 
out  that  the  free  world  stands  ready  to  pledgs 
a  start  toward  those  very  things  that  hun- 
dreds of  mUUons  of  persons  yearn  for — raw 
materials,  farm  Implements,  tractors,  tools, 
motors,  and  the  know-how  to  bxilld  great 
industrial  enterprises? 

These  are  the  material  things  that  mass 
up  idea  power  in  action. 

But  there  are  other  things  of  the  spirit- 
even  more  magnetic. 

Peoples  from  the  beginning  of  time  have 
looked  to  their  Creator  with  hiunble  obedi- 
ence and  immutable  hope.  They  recognize 
the  common  bond.  It  is  a  bond  that  places 
himian  sympathy  above  all  else,  no  matter 
what  the  language  or  the  locale. 

What  more  i>owerful  way  than  through 
the  spiritual  idea  to  reach  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain? 

Theoretical?  Yes — but  so  have  been  most 
of  the  ideas  that  have  moved  mountains  in 
human  history. 

Practical?  Yes — Ideas  travel  from  small 
to  large  groups,  from  key  individuals  to  mil- 
lions of  others  by  word  of  mouth.  Ideas 
have  wings. 
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Idea  powsiv-tfaa  ideology  of  eomimmlsm — 
has  caught  the  minds  of  millions  who  see  in 
its  promises  something  better  than  they  have 
bad — a  bopu.  But  millions  of  persons  to 
their  aorroyi  already  have  discovered  that 
conununlsm  is  only  a  trap  to  enslave  them. 

Democracy  Is  a  better  idea.  It  is  a  brother- 
hood of  mutual  help  in  which  Oovemment 
is  the  servant  and  not  the  master. 

Our  leadeni  then  must  speak  for  us  to  the 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — articvilat- 
Ing  an  old  faith  In  new  messages. 

Why  should  not  the  President  of  the 
United  State:)  begin  a  series  of  week  y  ad- 
dresses by  radio  and  by  printed  leaflets  to 
the  pe<^le  of  all  countries  now  under  Soviet 
dictatorship,  telling  them  the  true  meaning 
of  our  friend  ihlp,  our  Interest  in  them,  our 
hopes  for  thorn,  and  above  all  our  faith  In 
the  brotherhxxl  and  dignity  of  human  be- 
ings? 

With  an  immemorial  belief  In  the  power  of 
Ood  to  help  those  who  begin  to  help  each 
other,  we  can  speak  to  the  people  of  Soviet 
Russia.  We  can  welcome  them  to  a  society  of 
free  peoples,  which  Itself  wUl  be  Immeasvir- 
ably  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  their 
spirit  of  heroism  and  the  record  of  their 
sacrifices  for  human  liberty. 

For  it  Is  th(!y — uie  peoples  of  Soviet  Russia 
inspired  by  tlie  power  of  a  single  idea — who 
can  give  to  the  entire  world  an  era  of  endur- 
ing peace. 


We  Mast  Not  Let  Disapproval  of  Some  of 
Presideat  Rkce's  ActiMs  Bind  U«  t* 
LefitiBate  Coaplaiats  mad  Fean  He 
Hai  Regardkf  Ut  aad  the  U.  N. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MzmnESoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  general 
rule,  persons  of  the  same  race  have  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  themselves  in  the  same 
light  as  those  of  other  races  see  them. 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  editorials  I 
have  seen  on  the  reactions  of  Syngman 
Rhee  is  frcm  the  Minneapolis  Spokes- 
man, a  Negio  weekly  published  in  my  dis- 
trict. It  does  not  condone  but  seeks  to 
understand.  Only  with  understanding 
on  both  sides  can  the  unity  be  restored 
that  is  so  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
both  Korea  and  ourselves. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

The  SrruATioM  zm  Koasa 

Everybody,  especially  we  Americans  who 
have  footed  most  of  the  bills  and  suffered 
the  greatest  casualties  for  the  U.  N.,  would 
like  a  truce  in  Korea.  However,  it  ought  to 
be  an  armistice  with  honor  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  Syngman 
Rhee,  President  of  the  South  Korean  Repub- 
lic, that  his  nation  should  have  something  to 
say  about  tlie  entire  matter. 

While,  of  course,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  too  much  about  the  diplomatic 
situation  in  connection  with  the  truce  talks, 
we  have  watched  developments  through  the 
press.  We  have  gotten  the  Idea  tliat  the  Ko- 
rean Republic  has  had  too  smaU  a  part  in 
negotiations  and  the  decisions  which  have 
been  made  thus  far.    # 

Korea  is  their  country  and  the  United  Na- 
tions went  into  the  country  to  try  to  protect 
It  from  the  Communist-inspired  invasion  of 


its  basic  rights.  We  stUl  agree  that  the 
course  followed  was  the  only  one  the  U.  N. 
nations  could  have  with  good  conscience  fol- 
lowed. However,  in  the  final  solution  of  the 
difficulty  the  Kwean  people,  on  both  sides  of 
the  parallel,  have  got  to  be  satisfied  enough 
for  a  common  agreement.  Any  agreement 
which  the  United  States  as  the  chief  force  for 
the  U.  N.  makes  with  the  Beds  wont  bring 
lasting  peace  unless  South  Korea,  the  nation 
which  has  been  wronged,  feels  Its  Indepen- 
dence and  position  has  been  respected. 

South  Korea's  announcement  that  it  win 
flght  on  imless  It  Is  satisfied  to  a  position 
that  any  red-blooded  American  would  take 
if  this  Nation  was  In  the  same  spot. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  negotiations  and 
the  armistice  plans  are  fair.  President  Rhee 
should  not  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
program  for  cessation  of  hostilities.  We 
think  we  see  in  the  developments,  however, 
a  tendency  to  ignore  Rhee's  government,  a 
tactic  that  too  many  western  (white)  na- 
tions have  used  in  their  world  diplomacy 
with  colored  groups.  The  Asians  have  be- 
come of  age  and  are  no  longer  going  to  sub- 
mit to  dictation  by  Americans  or  others  on 
matters  affecting  their  own  soil.  These  peo- 
ple have  pride,  and  like  the  Europeans  we 
have  clothed,  and  fed,  they  accept  what  we 
have  to  give,  but  also  want  their  self-respect 
even  when  they  are  on  the  receiving  end  of 
the  best  gifts  we  have  to  offer. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Rhee  can  be  brought 
around  to  see  otir  viewpoints  on  the  present 
situation  but  we  have  an  Idea  that  even  if 
we  force  him  to  accept  an  armistice  we  wUl 
be  undoing  what  our  men  have  died  for  and 
there  will  be  no  lasting  peace  in  unha[^y 
Korea. 

It  to  possible  that  the  Beds,  who  oould  not 
win  the  war  in  Korea  by  arms,  may  win  the 
batUe  by  the  truce.  The  preeent  defection 
of  the  Rhee  government  to  taaor-made  for 
the  Communists  and  extreme  care  must  be 
exercised  by  our  Oovemment  that  the  Reds 
do  not  again  make  monkeys  out  of  the  west- 
em  nations  by  cleverly  dividing  our  forces. 


Spoflt  Politics  at  Its  Wont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  (THARk 

or  XLUNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  OlIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  8  years  the  Honorable  Raymond  S. 
McKeough  was  a  Member  of  this  body. 
He  represented  the  district  in  Illinois 
which  now  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
He  made  an  outstanding  record,  to  which 
statement  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  served  with  him  in  the  74th,  75th. 
76th,  and  77th  Congresses  will  attest.  In 
1942  he  was  defeated  by  a  margin  of  a 
few  thousand  votes  for  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  1945  he  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Maritin^e 
Commission,  where  his  great  service  and 
his  rugged  honesty  won  the  wide  acclaim 
of  the  Nation.  In  1950  he  was  appointed 
to  the  International  Claims  Commission. 
Here  he  continued  to  conduct  himself 
along  the  same  lines  of  industrious  ap- 
plication to  the  public  business  and 
scrupulous  honesty  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  public  servant 
of  such  caliber  and  character  should  be 


made  the  victim  of  spofls  pontics.  The 
question  is  raised :  Is  honesty  to  be  penal- 
ized? The  current  Issue  of  Labor,  the 
national  weekly  newspaper,  devotes  two 
columns  on  its  editorial  page  to  what  it 
describes  as  one  of  the  most  shocking 
stories  ever  unfolded  in  Washington  and 
heads  the  article  with  the  caption. 
"Couldn't  Be  Influenced.  So  They  Are 
Ousted — State  Department.  Wall  Street 
Firm  Involved  in  Firing  of  McKeough 
and  Marvel." 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
and  especially  of  those  who  served  with 
Mr.  McKeough  in  earlier  Congresses,  Z 
am  extending  my  remarks  by  unanimous 
consent  granted  to  Include  the  article 
from  Labor: 

Two  FATrHJTTL  PuBtic  Sesvants  CouvDV'r  Bs 
InnxuKNCKD,  So  They  Aaz  Ousted — Stats 
Department,  Wall  Stkeet  Pibm  Involvzd  ih 
FnuMG  OF  McKeough  and  Maxvel 

Here  to  one  of  the  most  shocking  stories 
ever  unfolded  in  Washington.  It  raises  the 
question  whether  any  high  Government  ofll- 
dal  can  afford  to  serve  the  public  interest 
faithfully  and  courageously.  Decent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  Instot  on  getting 
more  light  on  the  subject,  but  the  facts 
known  so  far  are: 

The  State  Department  tried  to  kill  the 
International  Claims  Commission  by  cutting 
off  its  funds.  That  did  not  work  fast  enough, 
so  President  Eisenhower  fired  the  two  Com- 
mission members — ^Raymond  8.  McKeougli^ 
and  Joslah  Marvel,  Jr.  ^^ 

As  Labor  often  has  reported,  McKeough 
made  a  great  record  as  a  progressive  Con- 
gressman from  niinoto.  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  and  on 
the  Claims  Commission.  He  always  stood 
up  for  the  people  and  against  plvmderers 
of  the  public  ptirse.  He  received  strong 
support  from  Marvel,  who  was  Chairman  of 
the  International  Claims  Commission. 

The  Commission's  Job  was  to  decide  who, 
among  hundreds  of  claimants,  should  get 
shares  of  $17  million  which  the  Government 
of  Yugoslavia  agreed  to  pay  to  American 
citizens  and  corporations  who  suffered  prop- 
erty losses  in  that  country  as  a  result  of  war 
•nd  revolution. 

wnjjta'  LAW  naic 

When  McKeough  and  Marvel  began  that 
Job  they  were  faced  with  thto  i»t>blem:  The 
total  sum  available  was  $17  mlUlon.  On* 
huge  corporation  alone,  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey,  claimed  $11.6  mUlion.  Sullivan  Jk 
CromweU.  the  Wall  Street  international  law 
firm  from  which  Secretary  of  State  John  P. 
Dulles  came,  represented  big  clients  claiming 
$9  million.  Other  large  ccn-porations  put  in 
huge  claims. 

Obviously,  if  these  big  fellows  were  paid 
off  first,  there  would  be  less  than  nothing  for 
the  hundreds  of  little  fellows,  who  could 
not  afford  to  hire  influential  lawyers. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  had  only  a  smaU 
staff,  and  It  would  take  time  to  check  up 
on  the  big  fellows'  claims,  to  see  how  much 
of  them  was  Justified. 

Of  ooiirse.  McKeough  and  Marvel  could 
have  played  safe,  by  promptly  giving  the  big 
and  influential  fellows  what  they  demanded, 
and  forgetting  about  the  little  fellows,  but 
these  two  faithful  public  servants  would  not 
do  that. 

Instead,  they  set  about  making  ths  best 
Investigations  they  could,  and  approved  many 
of  the  smaU  claims  first  because  they  were 
the  most  easUy  checked  up. 

Th»  State  Department  wrote  the  original 
Claims  Com  mission  bUl  and  put  it  through 
the  House.  Thto  bill  would  have  given  that 
Department  ooiapliX  aoatrol  over  payment 
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of  the  claims.  The  Senate,  and  finally  Con- 
gnm,  dumged  the  bill  to  set  up  tbe  Com- 
ntlcsion  vlth  independent  powers,  thoiieh 
under  tlie  general  supervision  of  tbe  State 
Department. 

Congress  made  that  change  so  the  Oom- 
mlasloners  would  be  free  to  resist  "pressure" 
from  giant  corporations  or  anyone  else  who 
wanted  to  dictate  their  decisions  on  claims. 

The  State  E>epartment  did  not  like  the 
change  axxl  has  been  hostile  to  the  Com- 
mission. Not  long  ago  the  Department  sent 
three  men  to  "investigate"  the  Commission 
and  its  work. 

CAIXZD  THXM  "PEASAIfTS* 

One  of  these  men  was  Matthew  J.  Kust,  a 
lawyer  who  came  to  the  State  Department 
from  Dulles'  old  Wall  Street  law  firm.  Kust 
told  McKeough  this: 

"Why  do  you  spend  so  much  time  on  the 
small  claims  of  people  who  lost  little  farms 
In  Yugoslavia?  After  all,  those  people  are 
only  peasants.  All  they  are  entitled  to  is 
rough  Jtistlce." 

McKeough  looked  ac  the  SaUlvan  ft 
Cromwell  law37eT  with  amazement,  and  said: 
"I  never  thought  I'd  hear  that  kind  of  talk 
In  America." 

Kvist  and  the  other  two  State  Department 
"Investigators"  made  a  critical  report  about 
the  Commission's  work,  and  the  Department 
Issued  a  statement  saying  the  Commission 
has  spent  too  much  money  in  proportion 
to  the  claims  paid  so  far. 

inSTORTKD  ncXTEXS 

Of  course,  the  figures  can  be  made  to  look 
that  way,  becaiise  most  of  the  cost  comes  be- 
fore most  of  the  claims  are  approved  for 
payment.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work,  which  was  scheduled  to  end  in 
about  8  months,  the  payments  would  natu- 
rally be  far  bigger  in  proportion  to  the  cost. 

McKeough  and  Marvel  insist  that,  under 
the  law  creating  the  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  legal  right  to  fire  them  except 
after  roaking  definite  charges  of  misbehavior 
In  ofBce  and  holding  public  hearings.  No 
such  charges  were  made,  and  no  such  hear- 
ings were  held. 

PATaONAGS  OKAB 

The  two  courageous  CommisslonerB  wrote 
to  the  President  a  letter  saying  that  the  fir- 
ing of  them  and  the  killing  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Is  a  patronage  grab  by  Republicans,  and 
that  it  may  be  a  much  bigger  grab  than  has 
yet  been  publicly  disclosed. 

The  letter  referred  to  reports  that  a  new 
International  Claims  Commission  will  be  set 
up  and  given  a  greatly  expanded  task  of 
passing  on  claims  against  other  countries 
besides  Yugoslavia.  That  would  mean  still 
more  Jobs  for  deserving  Republicans  and  a 
far  bigger  Jackpot  of  claims. 

Would  the  new  Commissioners  follow  the 
example  of  McKeough  and  Marvel,  and  stand 
up  for  Justice  to  all  claimants,  large  and 
little?  Or  would  they  lean  toward  the  side  of 
the  State  Department,  Standard  Oil,  and 
such  big  clients  as  those  represented  by 
Dulles'  old  law  firm  of  Sullivan  ft  Cromwell? 

HAUCS  COOD  GOTBRlTMCirT 

One  more  thing  should  be  said  about  Mc- 
Keough In  particular.  The  boy  from  the 
Chicago  stockyards  and  former  railroader 
served  nearly  20  years  In  Congress  and  high 
Federal  Government  offices,  always  with  un- 
devlatlng  honesty,  devotion,  and  eSlciency. 
Now,  because  of  a  patronage  grab  and  per- 
haps still  darker  reasons,  he  goes  out  without 
a  word  of  ofllclal  praise,  under  an  unjust 
cloud,  and  a  poor  man  facing  an  uncertain 
future. 

If  McKeough  had  been  willing  to  sell  out 
to  "the  interests,"  he  could  have  done  so  for 
a  high  price  cmd  would  be  riding  high  In 
Washington. 

When  these  are  the  rewards  for  faithful 
pubUc  service,  good  Government  is  not  likely 
to  floxirish. 


RccoBstnctioii     FiMBce     C*rporetion 
SkMM  Be  CoBtiDoed 


EXTENSION  OF  REACARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
Berting  herewith  an  interesting  letter 
from  the  Roller  Bearing  Co.  of  America 
concerning  the  RFC  that  is  self-explana- 
tory. I  am  also  inserting  the  statement 
that  accompanied  the  letter.  They  are 
as  follows: 

RpTty  BE.uuifc  Co.  or  Amzkics. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1953. 
Bon.  WaicEtT  Patmam, 

The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  CoNCKESSMAir  Patman  :  We  are  taking 
the  Uberty  of  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Roller 
Bearing  Cues  which  we  send  out  to  approxi- 
mately 8,000  friends  of  this  company  every 
month. 

Because  of  the  ctirrent  consideration  of 
the  future  of  RFC,  we  felt  it  incimibent 
upon  us  to  express  our  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject to  a  wider  circle  of  friends,  including 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

We  feel  qualified  to  talk  about  RFC,  be- 
cause their  coc^>eration  with  this  company  is 
a  typical  example  of  their  work.  The  com- 
pany is  financially  sound,  but  the  amount 
of  money  we  had  to  borrow  to  meet  the 
expansion  demanded  by  tbe  Korean  action 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  any  private  lender. 
This  business  is  nearly  35  years  old,  survived 
the  depression  and  unquestionably  will  pay 
its  debt  in  ftill.  But  no  private  institution 
would  have  lent  us  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  net  worth  of  the  company.  We  think 
that  ova  case  is  the  same  as  thoiisands  of 
others  that  have  received  the  help  that 
only  RFC  can  offer.  Tour  favorable  con- 
sideration of  their  future  is  seriously  and 
respectfully  requested. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

RoLLZx  Bearing  Co.  or  America. 
Batmonb  X.  Teainer,  President. 

[From  BBC  Boiler  Bearing  Cues  of  June 
1953) 
RFC 

One  year  from  now,  the  life  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  will  be  con- 
tinued or  discontinued  by  action  of  Con- 
gress. 

RFC  Is  one  of  the  few  governmental  agen- 
cies that  earns  more  than  its  operating  coets. 
It  is  not  one  of  many  governmental  agencies 
that  compete  with  private  enterprise.  Fur- 
thermore, RFC  alone  can  supply  new  capi- 
tal to  companies  whose  borrowing  require- 
ments exceed  the  necessarily  conservative 
tln.it8  of  private  lenders. 

To  those  who  know  of  RPC's  contributions 
to  the  economic  survival  of  millions  of  tax- 
paying  wage  earners  through  its  assistance 
to  thousands  of  private  enterprises,  its  his- 
tory is  full  of  glorious  achieveipents  that 
cannot  be  tarnished  by  the  acts  of  a  few 
scoundrels. 

The  current  proposal  of  creating  a  similar 
organization  in  anotner  branch  of  the  Gov- 
Bmment  would  be  an  extravagant  illusion. 
klany  biisinesses  would  die  during  the  years 
that  it  would  take  to  replace  the  CH^anlza- 
tion  of  loyal,  honest,  experienced  banking 
experts  that  make  up  RFC. 

Roller  Bearing  Co.  or  Abceeica, 
Rat  Trainee. 


Faihirc  of  Smw  U.  N.  CranunJen  ad 
Oficuls  To  Respect  tlie  SorereiicBtj  of 
Korea  and  To  Treat  Its  Leaders  WHk 
Appropriate  Difpity  aad  as  GeMuae 
Partners  U  Responsftlc  for  Mach  of 
Difficnlty  m  Korea  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  2. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  pain- 
fully true  indictment  of  the  behavior 
of  some  Western  commanders  in  Korea 
during  the  last  8  years.  It  is  especially 
inexcusable  in  Asian  countries  where 
human  relations  are  mwe  important 
than  abstract  principles  and  where  peo- 
ple generally  put  their  faith  in  persons 
who  prove  trustworthy  more  than  in  gov- 
ernments. 

This  article  by  Edgar  A.  Mowrer 
was  released  on  Jui^  10, 1953.  The  mis- 
understandings of  the  last  2  weeks  in 
tragic,  heroic  Korea  make  even  clearer 
the  doubts  and  fears  and  perhaps  resent- 
ments which  have  acctimulated  there 
as  a  result  of  unimaginative  or  un- 
sympathetic or  inconsiderate  treatment 
they  have  received  on  occasion,  not  from 
GI's,  but  from  some  of  the  U.  N.  govern- 
ments and  their  officials  and  officers. 

The  Immediate  benefits  and  lasting  dan- 
gers of  a  Korean  armistice  are  now  plain  to 
all  Americans. 

Less  obvious  Is  the  fact  that  the  U.  N. 
attitude  toward  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
set  a  pattern  of  relationship  between  that 
body  and  any  small  country  it  may  be  re- 
quired to  assist  which  will  have  the  most 
far-reaching  consequences. 

What  Is  this  atUtude?  It  was  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  June  4  Issue  of  the  ICan- 
chester  Guardian  Weekly.  The  writer  advo- 
cated ticking  off  the  protesting  President 
Rhee  in  the  following  terms: 

"We  should  not  have  Intervened  (In  Korea) 
if  greater  issues  than  your  survival  had  not 
been  at  stake;  and  if  we  had  not  come  in  you 
would  long  since  have  been  thrown  Into  the 
sea.  We  came  here  to  prevent  aggressioa 
from  succeeding,  and  now  that  we  have  done 
so,  we  are  ready  for  a  truce  which  we  think 
honorable.  If  you  try  to  carry  on  the  war 
alone,  we  shall  either  stop  you  or  let  you  go 
ahead  and  break  your  neck." 

This.  I  submit,  is  just  about  what  the 
United  Nations  (under  British  inspiration) 
has  been  saying,  "The  U.  N.  did  not  inter- 
vene to  right  the  wrong  of  the  division  of 
Korea,  still  less  to  protect  the  sovereign  Re- 
public of  Korea.  It  intervened  to  prevent 
aggression  from  succeeding  as  an  abstract 
principle.  It  has  no  reason  to  give  serious 
attention  to  any  Korean  claims  to  run,  or 
even  to  influence,  the  nuuiner  in  which  it 
chooses  to  carry  out  Its  mission." 

There  was,  however,  another  possible  at« 
titude.  The  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  an  independent  nation.  At  the 
beginning  its  weakness  (partly  fostered  by 
United  States  fear  of  provoking  Russia)  pre- 
vented the  Republ^'s  sovereignty  from  re- 
ceiving more  than  lip  service  from  the  U.  N. 
commanders.  But  as  the  Republic  built  up 
its  armed  forces  toward  the  present  strength 
of  16  divisions  (and  a  goal  of  20),  amount- 
ing to  about  two-thirds  of  the  U.  N.  troops. 
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the  U.  N.  leaden  might  have  been  expected 
to  treat  it  as  a  fully  sorereign  state. 

It  has  never  done  so.  Tbe  first  proof  was 
the  treatment  of  North  Korean  prisoners. 
These  people  are  Koreans.  Normally,  they 
ought  all  t3  have  been  turned  over  to  Presi- 
dent Rhee.  The  latter  would  have  immedi- 
ately released  all  who  had  been  forced  into 
Ck>mmunist  service  against  their  will  or  who 
had  been  Communists  but  changed  their 
minds.  There  would  have  been  no  problem 
of  North  Koreans  who  did  not  want  to  go 
home. 

This,  Incidentally,  was  exactly  the  practice 
followed  by  Red  China  toward  North  Korea. 
No  South  Korean  prisoners  will  be  returned 
to  South  Korea,  for  the  Chinese  acknowl- 
edge North  Korean  sovereignty  over  all  Ko- 
rea and  all  Koreans.  In  other  words.  Red 
Chinese  tyrants  have  shown  greater  consid- 
eration for  the  real  Independence  of  their 
North  Korean  satellite  than  the  U.  N.  has  for 
tbe  sovereignty  of  South  Korea,  which  Is 
fantastic. 

A  second  Indignity  to  which  U.  N.  com- 
manders hsve  subjected  tbe  sovereignty  of 
South  Korea  lay  In  negotiating  and  accepting 
armistice  conditions  Inacceptable  to  Presi- 
dent Rhee.  Tet  theee  conditions  are  In- 
tended not  merely  to  be  binding  on  out- 
side U.  N.  fcirces  but  on  South  Korea. 

Plnally.  In  these  conditions  Is  something 
which  is  Inoompatible  with  the  sovereignty 
of  any  State — the  bringing  In  of  enemy  In- 
spectors and  neutral  armed  forces  upon  Its 
territory  no:  only  without  its  permission  but 
In  defiance  of  its  expressed  wUL 

These  ex£jnples  add  up  to  the  following 
conclusion:  In  U.  N.  (and  American)  eyes. 
U.  N.  members  that  go  to  the  assistance  of 
any  small  coxxntry  temporarily  supersede 
that  country's  sovereignty  and  eclipse  Its  in- 
dependence until  such  time  as  they  Judge 
they  can  safely  withdraw. 

This  conception  Is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
President  Elsenhower's  belief  that  the  United 
States  should  countenance  no  deals  at  the 
expense  of  weaker  third  parties. 

The  Korean  example  may  further  oool  the 
future  desire  of  other  small  states  to  be 
"saved"  by  the  U.  H. 

South  Korea  is  of  ooune  protesting  and 
threatening.  And  even  the  lofty  Manchester 
Guardian  editorialist  recognizes  that  "Dr. 
Rbee's  threats  may  not  be  empty  ones."  If 
the  embittered  South  Koreans  either  with- 
drew from  the  line  (of  which  they  hold  two- 
thirds)  or  seized  the  United  States  munition 
dumps  in  order  to  continue  fighting  (as  they 
have  threatened)  then  no  objective  would 
have  been  reached  by  the  U.  N.  or  the  United 
States — and  the  only  winner  would  be  the 
Communists. 

Tet  for  such  a  dark  contingency  the  arro- 
gant U.  N.  commanders  wovdd  have  been  as 
responsible  as  the  humiliated  and  embittered 
South  Koreans. 
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Tke  Fam  OatkMk 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMAREC3 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  6,  19S3 

Mr.  SCHOEPPH^  On  June  28.  1953. 
In  the  Wichita  Eagle  there  appeared  an 
article  by  Bruce  Behymer  imder  the 
heading  of  "Markets  Blow  Hot  and 
Cold." 

This  article  shows  pointedly  the  farm 
outlook  as  It  appears  not  only  in  my 
home  State  of  Kansas,  but  f  enerally 


throughout  the  drought  areas  through- 
out  this  Nation.  Here  is  a  review  of 
what  Is  happening.  Here  Is  an  article 
that  causes  one  to  ask  the  question: 
Why,  when  the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof 
is  so  low.  does  it  take  so  long  for  this 
terrific  reduction  to  reflect  itself  on  the 
meat  counters? 

With  the  terrific  cattle  runs  to  the 
principal  cattle  markets  at  these  re- 
duced prices,  the  question  is  immedi- 
ately brought  up:  What  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  in  giving  pro- 
tection to  this  basic  industry — an  indus- 
try that  could  be  seriously  crippled  if 
this  condition  continues? 

Should  the  Government,  during  this 
emergency,  this  drought,  purchase  live- 
stock for  slaughter  and  canning  through 
regular  packer  outlets?  Would  this  not 
prove  to  be  a  sound  business  investment 
and  give  the  farmers  and  cattlemen  in 
these  areas  something  to  look  forward 
to,  to  tide  them  over?  Many  of  US  think 
this  should  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  commend  this  article  for  careful 
reading  and  as  a  basis  for  doing  some- 
thing about  the  sitiiation.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  taken  quick  steps  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  drought,  but 
a  more  practical  approach  by  way  of 
purchasing  programs  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed. 
as  follows: 

Fauc  Outlook — MAuara  Blow  Hot  ahd 
Colo— HOQ8  CBowd  Whsat,  CsTTta  roa  No- 
Tica 

(By  Bruce  Behymer) 
Markets  have  been  blowing  hot  and  cold 
during  the  past  week.  Wheat  and  cattle 
occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  most  of  the 
time  lately  but  porkers  Jumped  Into  the 
middle  of  the  picture  by  setting  a  34-month 
high  on  Thursday  whUe  sheep  and  lambs 
have  been  on  the  nervous  side  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  quick  persusal  of  the  general  situation 
shows  wheat  dosing  8  cents  pw  bxishel  cheap- 
er than  a  week  ago  with  the  over-the-week- 
end  i»-ioe  at  $1.76  per  bushel — more  than 
40  cents  under  the  loan  level.  Cattle  and 
calves  were  anywhere  from  steady  on  a  very 
few  long  fed  kind  entitled  to  grade  prime 
to  as  much  as  $1  per  hundredweight  lower  on 
a  good  many  classes  while  the  vealer  calf  sit- 
uation was  flat  on  Its  back  by  virtue  of  a  loss 
of  $3  per  hxmdredwel^t  during  the  period. 
Even  the  popular  bologna  yielding^  buU  was 
caught  In  the  move  to  lower  levels  and  tx>- 
logna  and  hamburger  are  popular  meats  In 
the  summertime  and  the  bull  makes  the  best 
of  it.  Hogs  skyrocketed  to  a  top  of  $26  per 
hxmdredweight  in  Wichita  on  Thursday — up 
slzbits  to  $1  per  hundredweight,  frc»n  the 
previous  Friday  and  the  packers  I4>parently 
believed  the  advance  overdone — result — a  six- 
bit  loss  (HI  Friday  and  the  late  we^  top 
$3S.2S  for  live  fat  hogs.  Fat  lambs  held  a 
$36  top  as  the  week  ended. 

Perhaps  you  are  interested  In  the  upe  and 
downs  of  the  market — maybe  not.  But  most 
everyone  is  interested  In  the  meat  items 
that  go  onto  his  table.  It  Is  a  hard  matter 
to  buUd  a  good  satisfying  meal  for  a  thrifty 
working  famUy  unless  you  have  something 
In  the  way  of  meat  on  the  platter  In  the 
middle  of  the  table — oftener  than  occasion- 
ally. Americans  eat  140  pounds  of  meat — 
or  thereabouts  every  year.  Over  In  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  they  eat  twice  that  much. 
In  Europe  several  coiutrles  get  less  than  10 


and  15  pounds  of  meat  per  year,  if  the 
United  States  was  eating  200  pounds  of  meat 
per  head  per  annxim  a  lot  of  things  out  of 
gear  now  would  mesh  and  the  wheels  of 
some  of  our  industries  woiild  hmn  along  oa 
a  lot  quieter  scale. 

You  have  practlcaUy  all  heard  of  the  blind- 
fold and  patch  tests — and  some  other  equaUy 
Interesting  things  appUed  to  certain  iwod- 
ucts.  Here  is  the  pencil  test.  On  Saturday 
morning  the  writer  walked  through  a  store 
In  Wichita  where  good  foods  of  all  kinds 
were  on  display. 

The  meat  counter  Is  always  Intoestlng— 
and  pretty  and  a  taste  teaser.  Here  U  a 
partial  list  of  items  appearing  in  the  self- 
service  counter:  Dried  beef.  $1.96  per  pound. 
In  fact,  this  entire  list  U  broken  down  in 
prices  per  pound— bologna.  59  cents;  spiced 
lunch  meat,  65  cents;  boUed  sliced  ham. 
$1.49;  corned  beef,  89  cents;  frankfurten, 
49  to  67  cents;  another  bologna,  68  cents; 
barbecue  pork  chops,  98  cents;  smoked  hnxa. 
69  cente;  dressed  fat  hens.  45  cento;  frying- 
sized  chickens,  63  to  59  cente;  rib  roasts  of 
beef.  79  cente;  Pike's  Peak  roast.  69  cente- 
slrlohi  steak,  $1.29;  chuck  roast,  79  oente; 
pork  chops,  89  cente;  and  round  steak.  89 
oente.  Lard  was  selling  close  to  10  cento  per 
pound. 

The  12  principal  mldwestem  livestock 
marketo  handled  268.000  cattle  the  past  week 
against  140,000  the  corresponding  week  of 
1952.  The  calf  receipte  totaled  35.200  head 
against  22,000  a  year  ago.  It  is  estimated  the 
packers  bought  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
cattle  and  calves  offered  on  the  markets — for 
2  reasons.  The  Southwest  is  droughty  and 
the  Bsst  and  Com  Belt  are  not  ready  to  buy 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  at  this  time.  The 
price  of  fat  and  stocker  cattle  average  from 
$10  to  $15  per  hundredweight,  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  Hog  receipte  on  the  same  12  mar- 
kete  totaled  244.000  head  the  past  week,  only 
34,000  short  of  last  year,  but  the  market  Is 
$4  higher.  Lamb  receipte  totaled  77,000  on 
the  same  markete  last  week,  52,000  last  year, 
and  fat  lambs  and  ewes  are  $2  to  $4  lower 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  Oovemment  bought  several  million 
poxmds  of  beef  last  week  for  the  school- 
lunch  program,  and  school  is  out  imtU  Sep- 
tember. Drought -relief  measures  are  beiixg 
atmoimced  for  the  Southwest  States.  Texas, 
New  &f exlco,  Arizona,  and  parte  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  have  been  drought  ridden  for  the 
past  2  and  3  years.  The  situation  looks  like 
a  cracy  quilt. 

There  are  cattle  In  distress  across  a  wide 
area  of  the  Southwest.  Dry  spells  are  not 
new  to  the  area.  Some  place  is  dry  every 
year,  but  the  present  drought  started  3  years 
ago  and  has  been  working  northeast  out  of 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  traveling  a  few 
hundred  miles  farther  each  year.  The 
drought  has  bee:\  breathing  down  the  cattle- 
man's neck  for  some  time  and  is  beginning 
to  send  cowherds  and  their  calves  in  search 
of  grass  and  water — and  this  is  only  the  last 
week  in  June. 


Tt  seems  our  moistiue  disappears  In  heat 
quickly — ^too  quickly  for  the  vegetetion  to 
get  much  good  out  of  It."  said  Don  Ingle, 
county  farm  agent,  on  Saturday.  "We  had 
a  Inches  of  rain  or  thereaboute  along  with 
our  bad  storm  last  weekend  and  the  high 
wind  accompanying  high  temperature  sapped 
a  lot  of  it  before  many  days  elapsed. 

"However,  many  farmers  and  dairymen 
have  this  week  been  planting  some  qul<& 
maturing  sorghums,  sudan.  and  soybeans  in 
order  to  try  for  a  feed  crop.  The  deadline 
for  soyt>eans  is  here  with  the  Chief  and 
Dunfleld  having  the  best  chance  to  mature 
at  this  late  date.  For  bundle  feed  or  filling 
the  sUo  the  Axtel,  Norkan,  EUls.  and  Early 
Sumac  cane  wtU  probaMy  have  the  best 
chance  to  make  kmm  unful  tonnage  before 
the  frost  date  ttiAt  talL    Our  fanners  and 
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dAlrymen  around  here  can  pUmt  some  sudan 
up  to  July  20  and  bave  •  cbance  to  grow 
•ome  hay. 

"CXmh  and  sorgbuma  have  survived  the  hot 
wave  better  than  expected  but  the  crucial 
time  Is  at  hand.  Com  Is  breaking  Into  the 
ttiirl.  and  sorghums  need  some  encoiirage- 
ment  In  the  way  of  moisture  and  moderate 
temperatures  U  a  good  seed  crop  and  plenty 
of  tonnage  is  to  mature. 

"Speaking  of  feed.  A  good  many  of  our 
Sedgwick  County  farmers  baled  their  oats — 
some  were  stacked  loose  and  others  combined 
or  threshed.  The  beet  yield  we  have  track 
of  so  far  Is  55  bushels  per  acre  on  the  Rod 
Mayall  farm  northeast  of  Wichita.  Mayall 
used  a  good  bit  of  fertiliser  on  the  oata  this 
spring. 

"Bemember — stir  the  light  soil  as  Uttle 
as  possible.  In  fact,  some  of  the  folks  are 
going  to  let  the  wheat  stubble  stand  and 
drUl  alfalfa  without  plowing  or  one-way  cul- 
tivation and  it  might  be  all  right.  Many 
fields  are  weedless  and  not  too  well  packed 
now.  Farmers  operating  on  light  soil  should 
be  especially  careful  and  not  stir  the  ground 
and  start  blowing.  Iota  of  straw  is  being 
baled  or  piled  up  against  the  feed  shortage. 

"The  yield  of  wheat  in  the  local  trade 
area  was  better  than  expected." 


Scaale  Jomt  Resolution  1 — Bricker 
ABendmeiit  to  tkc  GnutitaitioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wracoKsnr 
ZN  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  WniEY.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  so  much  controversy  on  the  issue 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  that  I  re- 
cently wrote  to  the  deans  of  several  of 
the  major  law  schools  of  our  Nation  ask- 
ing them  how  they  felt  on  this  issue. 

The  deans  of  these  law  schools  are,  aft- 
er all.  in  a  particularly  competent  posi- 
tion from  which  to  ctMnment  on  this 
subject.  They  can  analyze  it  on  the  high 
level  plane  at  which  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed, rather  than  on  the  level  of  emo- 
tionalism and  unreason. 

As  of  this  moment,  I  have  received  five 
Initial  replies  from  these  deans.  The 
score  is:  five  against  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment; none  for  the  Bricker  amendment. 

The  replies  have  come  from  deans  of 
the  following  renowned  law  schools:  The 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Tulane  University,  Norttiwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

This  striking  unanimity  tunong  these 
constitutional  scholars  speaks  for  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  replies  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  replies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOS 1 U  W  Ull'EJUf  Untvebsitt, 

Chicago.  111..  July  2.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Alexandeb  Wilit, 

Chairman,     Committee     on     Foreign 
Relations,     United    States    Senate, 
Washington,   D.   C. 
Dkab  Senator  Wilet:   I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 


which  would  place   retftrkttons   iQ)on  the 
treaty-making  power. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  In  their  wisdom  did 
not  enumerate  the  areas  in  which  the  treaty 
power  could  be  exercised  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  the  legislative  power.  They  realized 
that  a  nation  with  a  fedM^l  government 
could  not  divide  up  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions between  the  national  and  statj  gov- 
ernments, that  in  lU  dealing  with  other 
nations  this  Nation  must  present  a  imited 
front.  Today  it  seems  to  me  that  considera- 
tion Is  stronger  than  ever  before. 

This  amendment  would  turn  Its  back  upon 
all  that  the  Founding  Fathers  and  history 
have  taught  us.  Whereas  It  is  clearly  neces- 
sary that  what  we  say  to  the  world  be  said 
with  one  strong  voice,  the  amendment  would 
require  \is  to  speak  with  a  weaker  and  more 
xinoertaln  voice. 

I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  fears  which  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  have  mus- 
tered. I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
executive,  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  wlU  ever  try  to  use  the  treaty  power 
as  a  tool  for  extending  Federal  power,  and 
even  more  difficulty  in  believing  that  if  this 
mif  ht  happen,  we  could  not  find  ways  of 
stopping  that  endeavor  other  than  by  a 
method  which  wUl  hurt  us  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations.  If  civil  rights 
should  be  threatened  by  the  Executive 
through  its  power  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions, we  now  have  both  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  as  bulwarks  of  defense 
•gainst  that  threat. 

I.  therefore,  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
zninority  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  very  much  hope  that  Its  wis- 
dom will  prevail  and  that  the  bill  proposing 
the  amendmient  will  be  defeated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Haxold  C.  HavicHtnsT. 

Thx  nmwRsrrT  or  WnooKsnf. 

Madison,  June  30,  1953. 
Hon.  Alzxawdss  Wilet, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Desb  Sxhatok  Wiurr:  I  think  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  would,  if  put  tnto  effect, 
tmnecessarily  handicap  the  United  States  in 
Its  relations  with  other  nations  and  thereby 
affect  adversely  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  reason  I  have  for  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion is  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
proposes  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unwise 
shift  of  power  from  the  executive  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government. 

The  effective  representation  of  the  United 
Sates  in  its  foreign  relations  must  come,  I 
believe,  through  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Our  Constitution  {X'ovlded  for 
this  representation,  sumnindlng  It  with 
what  have,  In  the  past,  proved  adequate  safe- 
guards. So  long  as  this  continues  to  be  true 
and  until  greater  danger  to  our  Internal  well 
being  from  the  present  authority  held  by  the 
executive  department  in  foreign  affairs  has 
been  shown  than  any  I  have  yet  seen,  I  think 
the  risks  inherent  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  ought  not  to  be  taken. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Olivkr  S.  Runokll,  Dean. 


Law  School  or  Habvaso  Umivcuhitt, 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  June  30, 1953. 
Hon.  Alsxandkk  Wilet, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, United  States  Senate,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Senator  Wilet  :    I  am  glad  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  24.  In  which  you  ask 
my  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  amending 
the  United  States  Constitution  In  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  of 
the   83d   Congress.   Ist  session.    This  reso- 
lution was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 


Judiciary  Ooosmlttee  on  June  4,  1653  (Senate 
Report  No.  412,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sesM.  with 
four  Senators  expressing  minority  views. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  the  Congress 
should  not  propose  this  amendment,  and 
that,  if  proposed,  it  should  not  be  ratified 
by  the  required  number  of  State  legisla- 
tures. I  have  given  some  attention,  as  a 
citizen,  to  this  matter,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proposed  amendment  is 
not  necessary,  and  that  its  adoption  would 
unduly  hamper  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  its  foreign  relations.  This 
Is  a  matter  of  very  great  Importance  at  a 
time  when  full  cooperation  with  our  friends 
and  against  our  enemies  may  be  essential  to 
national  survival. 

There  Is  not  room  In  a  letter  to  enter  Into 
a  detailed  discxission  of  the  matter,  but  I  may 
set  down  a  summary  of  my  views.  Great 
reliance  is  placed  by  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  on  the  otherwise  unimportant  de- 
cision in  Missouri  v.  Holland  (353  U.  S.  416). 
I  find  nothing  in  this  decision  which  Indi- 
cates that  a  treaty  may  overcome  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  C(u- 
preme  Court  would  so  hold.  I  do  not  see 
any  ground  for  believing  that  our  basic 
rights  are  threatened  by  the  system  which 
has  worked  so  well  for  the  past  150  years. 

The  proposed  amendment  seems  to  me  to 
violate  essential  considerations  drawn  from 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  which 
has  long  proved  its  great  value  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  recognize  that  the  separation  Is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  absolute.  Nevertheleaa, 
there  are  three  basic  functions  In  govern- 
ment, and  our  country  has  become  great  in 
this  tradition,  subject  to  the  checks  and 
balances  provided  by  the  ConsUtutton.  It 
would  hardly  seem  to  require  argximent  that 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  is  essen- 
tially an  executive  function.  I  would  ven- 
ture the  thought  that  It  is  not  feasible,  as  a 
practical  matter,  for  Congress  to  conduct 
our  foreign  relations.  Yet,  that  is  in  esaenoe 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  adopting 
the  proposed  amendment. 

It  is  true  that  treaties  may  be  of  great 
Importance  to  the  United  States,  and  may 
even  affect  Its  internal  law.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  concurrence  by  the  Senate  U 
required  by  the  Constitution.  Tills  is  ob- 
viously a  strong  safeguard  against  abuse  of 
the  executive  power,  and  in  my  Judgment  It 
will  protect  us  for  the  forseeable  futxire,  as 
it  has  In  the  past,  against  imprudent  engage- 
ments by  the  President. 

Finally,  the  proposed  amendment  refers  to 
executive  agreements.  Experience  has  shown 
that  there  are  many  matters  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations  which  need  not 
be  handled  through  treaties.  Most  of  these 
are  matters  of  detail,  which  do  not  merit 
the  attention  of  Congress.  But,  in  any 
event,  any  executive  agreement  (and  any 
treaty,  for  that  matter)  may  be  repealed  as 
far  as  its  legal  effect  within  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  at  any  time,  by  an  act 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution.  Such  power 
has  very  rarely  been  ultiliaed  in  the  past. 
The  fact  that  It  exists,  together  with  the 
requirement  of  Senate  concurrence  in  a 
treaty,  seems  to  me  to  be  adequate  safeguard 
against  any  conceivable  dangers  in  this  area. 
To  require  general  legislative  action  before 
a  treaty  or  executive  agreement  can  be 
made  effective  would,  in  my  opinion,  create 
a  dangero\is  obstacle  in  the  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult task  of  carrying  on  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States. 

The  gmulne  concern  fOr  the  national  w«i- 
fare  that  prompts  the  sponsors  of  the  treaty 
amendment  is  entirely  apparent.  But  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  guard 
against  the  result  of  electing  some  future 
tmwise  President  and  unwise  Senate  by  a 


constitutional  limitation  restricting  their 
powers.  The  national  safeguards  against 
mistakes  in  foreign  policy  should  remain 
where  they  were  placed  in  178B.  The  faith 
of  our  fathers  in  this  area  may  wen  serve 
lis  a*  a  sound  example. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Kiwor  N.  Orbwolb, 

Dean, 

UNifCRsiTT  or  Pewhstlvawia, 

Philadelphia,  June  30,  1953. 
Hon.  Alkxawdcr  Wxlbt, 

Chairman.  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
Dcar  Senator  WtLrr:  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  June  2fl  and  the  enclosed 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  (83d 
Cong.,   1st  sees),  together  with  the  state- 
ment of  minority  views.    I  welcome  the  op- 
portimity  to  expvress  to  you  my  wholehearted 
opposition  to  treaty  power  limitation,  and 
especially  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  a  detailed 
presentation  of  my  views  on  this  subject. 
There  have  been  very  able  analyses  of  the 
Bricker  and  related  proposals  which  render 
a  full  statement  unnecessary.  I  personally 
find  great  merit  In  the  report  of  the  Section 
of  International  and  Comparative  Law  which 
was  presented  by  Judge  John  J.  Parker  to 
the  ho\ise  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  its  February  1053  meeting,  in 
the  joint  report  of  the  committee  on  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  the  committee  on  inter- 
naUonal  law  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  which  report  was  submitted 
March  13.  1958,  and  in  the  article  by  former 
Soliator  General  Philip  Perlman,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbia  Law  Review  for  No- 
vemtwr  1962.  I  concur  in  the  principal  points 
developed  by  the  minority  of  the  Jiidictary 
Committee  with  reference  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

1.  In  my  oplnioD.  those  who  propoee  that 
we  change  the  Constitution  to  limit  the 
treaty  power  have  nnnpletely  faUed  to  make 
a  case,  and,  of  course,  the  burden  rests  with 
them.  The  suggestion  that  the  treaty  power 
might  be  used  to  override  the  BUI  of  Rights 
or  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  U  almplv 
loose  talk  without  legal  support. 

3.  As  pointed  out  by  the  minority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Senate  Joint  Reaolu- 
tlon  1  is  much  more  objectionable  than  tha 
original  version.  Section  3  of  the  committee 
draft  would  deUberately  limit  our  national 
sovereignty  insofar  ••  International  relations 
are  concerned.  I  have  been  a  student  of 
govenunent  and  pubUc  affairs  during  aU  my 
adult  years,  and  it  U  my  oonaldered  opinion 
that  thU  section  3  is  aa  bad  a  propceal  as  haa 
emanated  from  a  oongreaalonal  committee  In 
our  time.  I  beUeve  that  the  real  explana- 
tion for  It  is  a  combination  of  xmreasonlng 
fear  aiul  lack  of  faith  in  and  understanding 
of  our  basic  pcditical  system  as  we  have 
known  It  aU  these  years.  It  would  be  fan- 
tastic for  this  great  Nation  deUberately  to 
limit  Its  own  sovereignty  through  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  fear  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  might  so  abuae  the 
treaty  power  as  to  flout  the  Constitution  and 
Jeopardize  otir  n^t^^ynal  and  Indlvidtial  In- 
terests. 

3.  The  effect  of  this  type  of  proposal  upon 
om-  friends  abroad  is  bound  to  be  seriously 
damaging  to  our  world  prestige.  In  fact,  I 
could  understand  why  we  might  be  looked 
upon  with  sentiments  hardly  akin  to  re- 
spect were  we  to  adopt  It.  PhUoeophicaUy. 
it  is  a  retreat  to  Isolation,  or.  at  beet,  to 
a  timid  type  of  participation  In  Intema- 
ti<mal  affairs,  at  a  time  when  the  security 
Of  western  civlllaatlon  hangs  in  the  balance 
and  bespeaks  maximum  strength  and  free- 
dom for  f orthrifi^t  action. 
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<•  "Hie  proponents  of  the  proposal  do  not 
appear  to  recognize  at  aU  an  extremely  im- 
portant distinction  between  the  Federal 
character  of  the  United  SUtes  in  internal 
matters  and  our  essential  national  unitary 
character  in  the  realm  of  external  rela- 
tions. It  was  never  intended  under  the 
C<Mistitutt<m  that  we  conduct  our  ext^nal 
relations  subject  to  the  limitations  govern- 
ing our  Federal  plan  with  respect  to  domea- 
tioe  ffalrs.  This  was  clearly  understood  by 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution.  Now 
that  many  of  the  problems  of  Government 
and  of  law  so  clearly  transcend  national 
boundaries,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
before  that  we  be  able  to  act  as  a  decisive 
sovereign  national  unit  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  times. 

6.  I  agree  with  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  proposal  woxUd  serloxisly  dis- 
turb the  constitutional  division  of  powers 
In  our  Federal  Government.  It  would  in- 
volve a  disastrous  shift  of  authority  In  mat- 
ters of  foreign  affairs  from  the  Executive 
to  the  legislative  branch.  Recent  investi- 
gating conunlttee  activities  in  Washington 
give  one  no  reason  to  expect  other  than 
that  sxich  a  shift  of  power  would  have  a 
crippling  effect  upon  oiu*  Government  In 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

6.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Hoxise  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association.  As 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  house  of  dele- 
gates is  committed  to  support  of  treaty 
power  limitation,  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
through  the  United  Nations.  Which  is  headed 
by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Schweppe  of  the  SeatUe 
bar,  has  been  working  vigorously  to  achieve 
treaty-power  limitation.  What  I  want  to 
drive  home  at  the  moment  is  that  individual 
opposition  within  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, such  as  mine,  is  substantial. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  house  of 
delegates  can  be  made  to  see  the  light  and 
be  persuaded  to  reverse  its  ill-conceived  sup- 
port of  treaty  power  limitation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  commend  you  warmly  for  the  statesman- 
like position  you  have  taken  on  treaty-power 
limitation,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  your 
point  of  view  will  prevaiL 
Sincerely. 

jDmSQir  B.  FOBOHAlf . 

Dean. 

TULAMS  UmvzasiXT, 
New  Orleans.  June  29, 1953. 
The  Honorable  Ai-WMmw  Wnxr, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dsaa  SsHAToa  Wnxr:  I  have  your  lett« 
of  June  34  regarding  the  treaty  amendment. 

It  la  my  opinion  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  only  In  cases  ot  obvious 
need.  The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the 
proposer  of  any  change.  It  would  certainly 
be  inadvisable  to  modify  the  Constitution 
each  time  we  have  some  temporary  fear 
concerning  the  exercise  of  an  established 
constitutional  power,  whether  It  be  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  a  judicial  branch  of 
the  Gcvonment.  Power  in  Government 
must  reslds  somewhere  and.  wherevor  It  re- 
sides. It  may  be  abused  at  times. 

On  Its  merito,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
I»T>ponent8  of  the  suggested  amendment 
Lfve  convincingly  demonstrated  the  need 
for  this  change  In  our  basic  structure  ot 
government.  The  ^Ti«ti"g  system  has  worked 
relatively  well  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  nh^w^wg  it, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  power  has 
shifted  to  our  careful  and  conservative 
piibllcan  friends. 

Yoxm  very  truly, 

BAT 
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Delay  b  Bermuda  Coafereace  Can  B« 
Heipfd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  who 
are  concerned  with  our  present  rela- 
tionship with  our  allies  that  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Bermuda  conference 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  those  re- 
lationships.   On  the  contrary,  I  feel  the 
postponement  is  probably  a  good  thing, 
although  it  is  deeply  regretted  that  the 
cause    had    to  be    the    illness    of    Mr. 
ChurchilL     Events  are  moving  so  fast 
that  it  is  better  if  officials  at  a  lower 
level  can  get  together  first,  as  has  now 
been  arranged,  to  try  to  iron  out  the 
major  stumbling  blocks.    No  real  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  as  long  as  scMne 
countries  seem  set  up  building  up  the 
Chinese  Communists,  and  we  are  imal- 
terably  opposed  to  such  action  because  it 
would  make  war  that  much  more  prob- 
able.    A  full  dress  conference  of  the 
heads  of  governments  should  be  held 
only  when  they  can  go  forward  on  a 
constructive     program     rather     than 
merely  advertise  our  differences.    The 
following  editorial  tram  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  of  June  29. 1953.  points 
out  what  can  be  accozx^}Ilshed  during  the 
delay: 

Dblat  Cax  Bs  HxLprux. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  Sir  Wlnst<m  Church- 
Ill's  health  will  not  permit  him  to  meet  with 
President  Elsenhower  and  Premier  Lanlel  of 
France  in  Bermuda  on  JiUy  8.  The  British 
statesman  has  such  a  wealth  of  experience  In 
world  affairs  and  commands  such  wide  re- 
spect that  his  health,  as  President  Eisen- 
hower told  him,  "Is  of  great  conoon  to  all 
the  world." 

But  there  Is  no  occasion  to  regret  that 
the  conference  of  the  heads  at  the  American, 
British,  and  French  Govrtmments  is  again 
being  postponed.  There  are  such  wide  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  three  nations  as 
to  how  major  international  issues  can  beet 
be  dealt  with  that  Uttie  is  risked  by  allowing 
more  time  for  Infonnal  attempts  to  achieve 
a  meeting  of  minds. 

Contrary  to  popular  <4>inlon,  c<mferenee8 
between  chiefs  of  state  usually  have  little 
chance  at  success  if  substantial  agreement 
has  not  previously  been  reached  by  lower 
level  explorations.  A  top-level  meeting  is 
better  calculated  to  acqiuint  the  world  with 
agreements  reached  in  preliminary  discus- 
sions than  to  overcome  persistent  disagree- 
ments. 

If  the  President  meets  with  the  heads  of 
the  British  and  Vranch  Govwrnments  before 
all  three  Governments  are  agreed  about  how 
to  deal  with  Rosaia  and  marked  differences 
persist  throughoiit  such  a  conference,  the 
meeting  would  only  serve  to  give  worldwide 
emphasis  to  the  differences.  That  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  a 
great  gain  for  the  Communists. 

The  postponement  affords  time  for  the 
President  to  continue  his  efforts  to  conclude 
hostilities  In  Korea.  It  gives  the  new 
French  Government  time  to  get  its  bearings. 
It  gives  the  British  time  to  reconsider  the 
risks  of  a  hasty  and  Ul-prepaied  meeting 
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with  the  Soviet  leadership.  It  gives  the  free 
world  time  in  which  to  size  up  Soviet  poU- 
cles  and  prospects  in  Germany,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Asia.  Wisely  employed,  post- 
ponement of  the  Bermuda  meeting  should 
be  an  asset  rather  than  a  UabUity  to  our 
side. 


Jack  L  Spore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Milwaukee  County  is 
Mr.  Jack  L.  Spore,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  Party  of  Milwau- 
kee County.  Mr.  Spore  has  been  very 
active  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  also  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  Milwaukee  County.  I  wish  to 
include  in  my  remarks  herewith  a  copy 
of  a  resoli^ion  adopted  at  the  annual 
cauctis  of  delegates  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  Congres- 
sional District  held  on  June  4,  1953,  as 
follows: 

Re3olt>€d  hy  the  annual  cavcus  of  delegates 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  5th  Wiscon- 
sin Congressional  District. •held  in  Uiltoau- 
kee,  this  4th  day  of  June  1953.  That  the 
thanlts  of  the  Republican  Party  in  said  dis- 
trict is  hereby  extended  to  Jack  L.  Spore,  as 
executive  secretary  of  Mllwavikee  County,  for 
his  tireless  work  which  significantly  contrib- 
uted to  the  successful  efforts  of  our  party  in 
this  district  to  have  a  proud  part  in  restor- 
ing constitutional  government  to  our  coun- 
try by  the  election  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower  to 
the  Presidency  and  the  election  of  Joseph 
McCabtht  and  Cmarlxs  Kehstxn  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  as  workers  In  the  ranks  of 
said  party  we  hereby  express  to  Jack  L.  Spore 
our  grateful  appreciation  of  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  assistance,  and  cooperation  in  all 
our  efforts  to  achieve  that  historic  victory  at 
the  p)olls  last  November;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution,  suitably  en- 
grossed. l>e  presented  to  Jack  L.  Sp>ore,  that 
it  be  made  a  permanent  record  of  this  or- 
ganization, and  that  copies  thereof  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  Congress- 
man from  this  district,  with  the  adoption 
hereof  attested  by  the  chairman  of  the  Pif  th 
Congressional  District. 

Adopted  June  4,  1953. 

Dr.  Clarence  W.  Fromm, 
Chairman,  Republican  Party  for  the 
Fifth    Congressional    District    of 
Wisconsin. 


Ezcest-ProfiU  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  26.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
national    honesty  —  not     dishonesty  — 


st  ould  be  the  great  objective  of  any  ad- 
m  nistration  in  control  of  the  Oovem- 
m  snt.  The  so-called  excess-profits  tax 
st  mds  condemned  as  a  dishonest  tax  by 
htnest  officials;  yet  it  Is  claimed  that, 
in  moral  though  it  be,  it  should  be  en- 
acted into  law  for  the  dollars  it  will 
pi  oduce. 
Y<  u  cannot  call  old  notions  fudge. 

^nd  bend  your  conscience  to  your  dealing. 
Tl  le  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 

l^d  stealing  still  continues  stealing. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
g]  anted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  letter  which  is 
t5  pical  of  the  conditions  existing  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  businesses 
b<ing  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  in  many 
tliousands  being  exterminated  by  the 
ej  cess-profits  tax.  Some  of  the  worst 
sx  fferers  as  a  result  of  this  tax  during  the 
pi  ist  have  been  the  war  veterans.  If  this 
ir  iquitous  tax  is  reenacted  the  men  who 
f ( ught  and  bled  for  liberty  and  freedom 
Will  be  crushed  if  and  when  they  start 
ii  to  business. 

The  letter  follows: 

I  have  been  away  for  quite  some  time  trav- 
el Ing  throughout  the  country  and,  therefore. 
1  Save  not  had  a  chance  to  communicate  with 
yi  >u  nor  did  I  have  a  chance  to  come  down 
aid  testify  before  yo\ur  committee  on  the 
e:  ;cess-proflts  tax. 

I  was  In  Chicago  when  they  printed  your 
8  atement  effective  to  resigning  if  Congress 
b  rpassed  yoiu'  committee  and  changed  the 
Ji  idlclal  procedures  pertaining  to  reporting 
b  lis  out  on  the  floor.  Every  man  whom  I 
tl  liked  to  greeted  this  announcement  or  in- 
t  (ntlon  on  your  part  with  consternation. 
1  hey  felt,  as  do  I,  that  even  though  you  were 
defeated  on  the  proposition,  no  good  would 
c  )me  of  your  resigning.  In  fact,  your  reslg- 
n  ition  would  deal  a  hard  blow  to  the  coun- 
1 7  as  a  whole  inasmuch  as  the  next  man 
D  ight  be  a  puppet  and  do  whatever  these  so- 
CkUed  politicians  (that  have  no  knowledge 
o '  how  business  Is  run  or  what  small  business 
li  up  against)  dictate. 

You  will  recall  that  shortly  after  the  en- 
a:tment    of    the    excess-profits    tax    that    I 

V  sited  you  in  Washington  with  statement  of 
t:  le  corporation  of  that  fiscal  year.  You  and 
fob  Doughton,  then  chairman  of  the  Ways 
aid  Means  Committee,  and  Gordon  Grand, 
o  ae  of  your  technical  advisers,  went  over  the 
figures  very  carefully.  The  conclusion  was 
t!iat  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  con- 
fiscation as  far  as  we  were  concerned  and 
t:  lat  none  of  the  relief  measures  enacted  later 
bf  Congress  ever  effected  us  by  giving  us 
r(  (lief. 

You  will  further  recall  that  our  company 
formed  by  some  veterans  of  World  War 
after  we  got  out  of  the  service.  We  bor- 
rl>wed  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  go  into 
tafisiness.  We  struggled  along  with  little  or 
pay  and  for  the  first  couple  of  years 
little  or  no  profit  but  steady,  good 
pi-ogress  was  effected  and  we  paid  off  all  of 
OLir  loans.  We  were  very  appreciative  of  our 
C  ovemment   for   giving    us    this   chance    as 

V  ere  the  over  100  veterans  who  were  em- 
p  loyed  by  this  corporation  as  It  gave  us  a 
cfiance  to  work  together  and  get  ahead.    Sud- 

Korea  came  along  and  there  was  a 
order  pending  on  manufacturing  and 
Ight  our  business  tripled.     We  worked 
and  night  to  take  care  of  our  customer's 
requirements  and  naturally,  working  around 
clock    we    made    a    big    profit.     But. 
this  profit  able  to  be  retained  by  Chau- 
tauqua Hardware?     No.     We  had  no  base 
p  srkxl  showing  practically  any  earnings  and, 
t  lerefore,  we  suddenly  were  In  the  82  per- 
c  mt  bracket  and  had  to  turn  over  82  percent 
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of  oiir  profits  to  the  Government.  On  top 
at  this,  we  had  a  heavy  inventory  of  goods 
in  process.  The  Government  suddenly  re- 
scinded their  order  of  a  cease-production  and 
our  business  died  to  nothing,  leaving  us  with 
heavy  Inventory  and  goods  In  process  and 
practically  no  orders. 

We  went  out  to  get  defense  orders  and 
somewhat  succeeded  but  these,  again,  did  not 
come  up  to  expectation  as  they  were  all  pilot 
nins;  and  production  orders,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  supposed  to  have  released,  were 
not  forthcoming.  All  our  cash  was  applied 
In  payment  of  our  taxes,  which  amounted  to 
$295,000,  but  It  left  \u  with  a  very  high  defi- 
ciency due  to  the  heavy  inventory  and  goods 
in  process,  which  we  had  on  hand  and  which 
could  not  be  moved.  Attempts  were  made 
to  borrow  money  from  insurance  companies 
and  banks  but  upon  Investigation  of  our 
figures  and  our  liabilities  and  in  the  face  of 
the  heavy  tax  structure,  that  we  would  be 
facing  if  we  nuule  any  money,  they  stated 
they  could  not  loan  us  any  money  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  could  never  earn  enough 
money  to  pay  It  back.  We  had  no  base 
period  of  profits  on  which  we  could  escape 
excess-profits  taxes.  We  even  went  to  the 
RFC  and  made  application  for  a  loan,  but 
we  were  refused  as  It  was  very  apparent  to 
them  that  the  loan  was  going  to  be  used 
to  pay  this  tax  and  one  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  prohibited  by  law  from  lending 
money  for  payment  to  another  agency. 

Finally  a  solution  was  worked  out  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  which,  on 
March  of  this  year,  we  had  to  give  them  a 
first  mortgage  on  all  of  our  real  estate  and 
a  chattel  on  some  of  our  machinery  to  off-set 
the  9188,000  that  was  still  due  In  taxes  for 
that  disastrous  year.  We  are  meeting  all 
payments  and  are  reducing  It  but  we  are 
still  having  to  pay  6  percent  Interest.  We 
cant  go  ahead  on  any  expansion  Irregardless 
of  how  our  product  is  received  and  ftirther, 
because  we  had  to  give  a  mortgage  to  the 
Government,  which  was  publicized  through- 
out the  country,  we  were  shown  to  be  in 
financial  straits.  People  were  afraid  to  place 
orders  with  us  with  confidence  that  they 
would  get  it.  I  have  had  to  spend  all  of 
my  time  on  the  road  to  try  to  counteract  this 
and  I  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  thla 
country  to  the  other  to  try  to  reestablish 
oxir  business.  The  hard  work  and  sacrifices 
that  the  boys  made  to  get  this  company 
started  have  been  undone  and,  frankly,  we 
are  having  a  tough  time. 

In  other  words,  to  sum  It  up,  the  Govern- 
ment did,  through  an  unfair,  unjiist,  and 
retroactive  tax.  which  is  un-American,  what 
our  competitors  couldnt  do  and  stop  xis  flat 
In  our  tracks  from  progressing  and  turn  tia 
on  the  road  down.  No  bank  is  willing  to 
loan  us  a  dime.  If  It  wasnt  for  our  good 
sources  of  supply,  who  are  willing  to  gamble 
and  wait  80  to  90  days  for  their  money  and 
often  longer,  and  the  willingness  of  our  cus- 
tomers to  pay  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
their  merchandise,  we  wouldn't  be  in  busi- 
ness today. 

Today,  our  company  employs  practically 
two  hundred  men  and  women.  Of  this  ap- 
proximately 125  men  are  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  as  are  the  officers  of  this  corpora- 
tion. We  are  on  a  very  friendly  basis  with 
each  other,  as  we  have  worked  and  struggled 
together  a  long  time  and  very  frankly,  I 
will  place  the  blame  for  our  continued 
trouble  straight  on  the  Republican  Party, 
whom  we  had  all  gone  out  and  worked  hard 
for  to  elect  with  the  understanding  that 
relief  woiild  be  forthcoming.  The  com- 
ment today,  throughout  our  organization. 
Is  that  it  la  the  same  old  lot  of  politicians 
under  a  different  head  and  no  different 
ideas.  We  had  hoped  and  still  hope  that 
the  Excess  Profits  Tax  will  be  dropped  and 
that  we  would  be  allowed  to  earn  som* 
money  and  retain  It.  We  had  been  assured 
by  a  large  Life  Insurance  Company  that  If 
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eondltlons  tlhmngud,  the  Kxocss  Profits  Tax 
being  dropped,  and  that  we  «ould  show 
good  earnings,  they  were  willing  to  come 
to  our  rescue  and  lend  us  money  but  under 
conditions  today,  as  they  are,  they  oould  not 
until  these  conditions  were  changed.  Our 
product  Is  known  aa  the  finest  In  the  world 
and  we  have  achlevMl  that  reputation  In 
the  last  seven  years. 

You  can  show  tills  letter  or  read  tt  to  any- 
one of  your  committee  that  you  may  so 
desire  and,  I  want  to  say  this,  we  boys 
fought  many  times  with  our  back  to  the 
wall,  even  though  we  were  getting  licked,  we 
kept  on  fighting.  Can  we  say  the  aam« 
thing  of  you  that  regardless  If  you  get  lick- 
ed on  this,  Just  keep  on  fighting?  When  It 
comes  time  to  go  to  the  polls  again,  we  boys 
are  going  to  remember  and  I  can  assure  you 
it  will  be  reflected  and  thla  la  the  consensus 
throughout  the  country,  not  Just  In  my  own 
organization.  Small  business  must  be  al- 
lowed to  go  ahead  and  have  Its  chance  to 
expand,  particularly  small,  new  business  and 
not  leave  all  business  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  large  business  with  their  large  accelerated 
depreciation.  Oovemment  grants  of  free 
money  for  tooling  and  buildings  and  oppor- 
tunities to  eonoeal  profits  In  Inventory, 
which  we  dont  havs. 


What    AiMrica    CekbralM    oa 
ladepcadcacc  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NBw  JBB^rr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVB8 
Mondav.  Jvljf  6,  19S3 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  docu- 
ment that  cannot  be  read  and  reread  too 
often  It  was,  therefore,  particularly 
appropriate  that  the  Times-Herald. 
Washington.  D.  C.  In  its  issue  of  July  4, 
1953.  should  Insert  an  editorial  that  in- 
cluded this  basic  American  document. 

I  have  included  the  editorial  in  my  re- 
marks.   It  reads  as  follows: 


What  Ammbjca 
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One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  ago 
the  Continental  Congress  proclaimed  this 
country  to  be  an  Independent  nation. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  voted  for  this  declaration  of  principles 
that  they  knew  exactly  what  they  were  do- 
ing, and  why.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  living  In  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
fed  up  with  being  taxed  unjtistly  and  ruled 
from  across  the  seas  by  those  who  consid- 
ered this  land  something  to  be  phindered 
and  exploited. 

Now  177  years  after  this  declaration  was 
published  the  Idea  persists  In  some  quarters 
that  the  United  States  should  stlU  be  drained 
of  all  Its  material  and  human  resources  to 
further  the  schemes  of  those  abroad.  The 
United  Nations  Is  acting  as  ths  holding  com- 
pany for  those  who  are  striving  to  strike 
down  the  Independence  on  which  this  Gov- 
ernment was  founded. 

Because  of  this  threat  we  are  printing  In 
these  columns  the  "Unanimous  declaration 
of  the  Thirteen  States  of  America  adopted  In 
Congress  July  4.  1776."  lU  paragraphs  detail 
the  many  reasons  for  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  oiu*  independence. 

Therefore  we  reconunend  you  read  today: 
"trk  :»CL&BATioir  or  iwospmumcs 

"When  in  ths  course  of  human  events.  It 
iMcomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis- 


solve the  poUtleal  bands  which  have  <Km- 
nected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume, 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separata 
and  equal  statlcm  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted   among    men.    deriving    their    Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  to  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.     Pnidence.    indeed,    will    dlctata 
that  governments   long  established   should 
not    be    changed    for    light    and    Uanslent 
causes:  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath 
shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer.    whUe    evils    are    sufferable.    than    to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to 
which  they   are  acciistomed.     But  when  • 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pur- 
suing Invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a 
design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  des- 
potism. It  is  their  right.  It  Is  theh-  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  security.    Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colo- 
nies: and  such  Is  now  the  necessity  which 
constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems 
of  government.    The  history  of  the  present 
King  of  Great  Britain  Is  a  history  of  re- 
peated Injuries  and  usiirpatlons,  all  having 
In  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  abso- 
luta  tyranny  over  these  States.    To  prove 
this,   let   facta   be   submitted  to   a   candid 
world. 

"He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the 
most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

"He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass 
laws  of  immediata  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  sus- 
pended, be  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
them. 

"He  has  ref iised  to  pass  other  laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right 
of  representation  in  the  legislatxire,  a  right 
Inestimabls  to  them  and  formldahls  to  ty- 
rants only. 

"He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies 
at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  dis- 
tant from  the  depository  of  their  public  rec- 
ords, for  the  sole  pxirpose  of  fatiguing  them 
Into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

"He  has  dissolved  repreeentatlve  houses  re- 
peatedly, for  opposing  with  manly  firmness 
his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers.  Incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining. 
In  the  meantime,  exposed  to  aU  ths  dangers 
of  Invasions  from  without,  and  convulsions 
within. 

"He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  laws  of  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners; refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
their  migrations  hither,  and  raUtng  the  con- 
ditions of  new  ai^iroprlations  of  lands. 

"He  has  obstructed  the  administration  at 
Justice,  by  refusing  hla  assent  to  laws  for 
establishing  JrxUdary  powera. 

"He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  wUI 
alone,  t<x  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  ths 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 


"Be  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offloea. 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  sub&tance. 

"He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace, 
staxKUng  armies  without  the  consent  of  oiv 
legislatures. 

"He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  in- 
dependent of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power. 
"He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject 
ns  to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitu- 
tion and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  girinf 
his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legis- 
lation: Pot  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us;  for  protecting  them,  by  a 
mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  mur- 
ders which  they  should  commit  on  the  In- 
habitants of  these  States;  for  cutting  off  our 
trade  with  all  parte  of  the  world;  for  Impos- 
Ing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent;  for  de- 
priving us  In  many  cases,  of  the  beneflte  of 
trial  by  jury;  for  transporting  us  beyond 
seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses;  for 
abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  In 
a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein 
an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging 
its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instnmient  for  Introducing 
the  same  absolute  nile  into  these  colonies; 
for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  owr  govemmente;  for 
suspending  our  own  leglalatxires  and  declar- 
ing themselves  invested  with  power  to  legis- 
late for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

"He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by 
declaring  us  out  of  his  protection  and  wag- 
ing war  against  \is. 

"He  has  plimdered  our  seas,  ravished  our 
coaste.  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

"He  Is  at  this  time  transporting  large 
armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete 
the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny. 
already  begun  with  circimistances  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  In  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  ol  ths 
head  of  a  civllind  nation. 

"He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens 
taken  captive  on  the  high  seas  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  execu- 
tioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

"He    has    excited   domestic    Insurrections 
amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring 
on  the  inhabltante  of  our  frontiers,  the  mer- 
ciless  Indian    savages,    whose    known   nils 
of  warfare.  Is  an  undistinguished  destruc- 
tion of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.     In 
ev«7   stage   of  these   oppressions   we   have 
petitioned  for  redress  In  the  most  humble 
terms:    Our   repeated   petitions   have   been 
answered  only  by  repeated  injxiry.    A  prince, 
whose   character   is   thus   marked   by   every 
act  which  may  define  a  tyrant.  Is  unfit  to 
be  the  ruler  of  a  tree  people.    Mor  have  w« 
been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.    We  have  warned  them  from  time 
to  time  of  attempte  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over 
us.    We  have  reminded  them  of  the  eirctmi- 
stances  of  our  emigration   and  settlement 
here.     We    have   appealed   to   their   native 
Justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  con- 
jured them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kin- 
dred to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which, 
would  inevitably  Interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.     They,  too.  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Justice  and  of  consan- 
giilnlty.     We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  In 
the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  separa- 
tion, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest 
of  mankind,  enemies  In  war,  in  peace,  friends. 
"We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  general  con- 
gress, assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
Intentions  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority 
of  the  good  people  at  these  Colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare,  that  these  Uhlted  Colo- 
nies ars.  and  of  right  ought  to  l>s,  ires  and 
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Independent  state  <:  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allciglance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  Is  and  ought 
to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and 
Independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  lndej>end€nt  states  may 
of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  flrm'rellance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  o\ir  lives,  our  fortunes. 
and  our  sacred  honor." 


Attenpts  To  Weaken  and  Destroy  the 
Robufoa-Patman  Act  Shonld  Be 
Stopped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  nous 
ZN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSENTAT1VB3 

Monday.  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lit- 
tle man  is  not  asking  for  any  special 
privilege.  He  is  asking  for  equal  rights 
and  opportunities;  in  other  words, 
equality  of  opporttinity. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  has 
been  effective  17  years,  has  given  the 
small  independent  operator — the  gro- 
cer, druggist — a  chance  to  survive.  The 
big  operators  have  no  right  to  try  and 
change  this  law.  but  they  are  trying  to 
change  it  They  want  to  return  to  se- 
cret discounts  and  preferential  allow- 
ances. The  Robinson-Patman  Act  re- 
quires a  manufacturer  or  other  supplier 
to  give  all  of  his  customers  in  competi- 
tion the  same  price  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Differences  can  be  made  in 
price  because  of  savings  in  cost  of  manu- 
facture, sale  or  delivery.  This  is  a  real 
protection  to  the  little  man.  and  at  the 
same  time  it  does  not  hurt  the  big  man. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  at  its  54th  national  convention 
in  Jun"  adopted  a  resolution  concerning 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  In  a  letter 
to  Members  of  Congress,  enclosing  the 
resolution,  it  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Marie  Kie- 
fer.  secretary-manager: 

As  you  know,  no  less  than  six  bills  have 
been  Introduced  to  weaken  this  act.  We 
hope  you  will  oppoee  all  of  these. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

STaXMGTHZNIMO  ROBOTSON-PATICAH  ACT 

Whereas — 

1.  Now,  as  never  before  In  the  past  15 
years,  there  Is  a  great  and  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  the  Robinson-Patman  Act; 

2.  This  act  Is  the  Magna  Carta  for  the 
Nation's  360,000  Independent  retaU  food 
dealers; 

3.  This  act  protects  our  free  competitive 
economy  against  price  discriminations  that 
Injure  and  destroy  competition; 

4.  The  greatest  campaign  of  destruction 
ever  waged  against  this  important  law  Is  now 
being  relentlessly  pursued; 

5.  Six  bUls  have  been  Introduced  Into  Con- 
gress for  the  pxirpose  of  weakening.  If  not 
destroying,  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act; 

6.  The  act  Is  now,  at  a  time  when  It  is 
needed  most,  in  the  weakest  condition  It  has 
ever  been  In  Its  entire  history; 


' .  A  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
ha  I  opened  a  loophole  in  the  law  to  permit 
dU  criminations  that  Injxure  competition 
wh  en  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  com- 
pe  Itlon;  and 

1 1.  To  remedy  the  danger  created  by  this 
we  Ucness  in  the  act,  23  Senators  have  joined 
to(  ether  as  cosponsors  to  Introduce  S.  1357. 

;  tesolved.  That  the  National  Association  of 
Re  lall  Grocers  reaffirm  its  strong  support  of 
thi '  Robinson-Patman  Act;  further 

,  iesolved.  That  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  hereby  place  Itself  on  record 
In  support  of  S.  1357  for  the  pvupose  of 
strengthening  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
anl  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

NXW  KLL  BZTTLZS  BASIKa-POnCT 

lilr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently  intro- 
du  ced  H.  R.  5848  to  strengthen  the  act. 
Tl  lis  bill  is  not  in  conflict  with  Senator 
Ki  TATTvra's  bill,  S.  1357,  and  is  intended 
to  do  the  same  things,  but  it  is  believed 
tbsit  H.  R.  5848  spells  out  what  is  in- 
te  ided  in  language  that  ts  just  a  little 
bi .  clearer;  specifically,  H.  R.  5848  deals 
w:  th  the  basing-point  matter  or  absorp- 
tli  in  of  freight.  No  one  has  never  ob- 
je;1«d  to  a  basing-point  or  freight  ab- 
sorption method  as  a  discriminatory 
pr  actice  if  the  supplier  who  sells  the  re- 
ta  1  stores  will  give  all  of  his  customers 
wno  are  in  competition  with  one  another 
tne  same  price  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. H.  R  5848  spells  this  out  in 
uiimistakable  language,  and  if  enacted 
into  law  will  settle  the  basing-point 
controversy. 

BUXS   OPPOSED 

The  bills  that  are  now  pending  which 
independent-business  men  believe  will 
b(  injurious  to  them  and  to  the  country 
if  I  enacted  are  H.  R.  635,  H.  R.  3501. 
R.  4170.  S.  540.  and  S.  1377. 


TheBrysonBiU:  H.  R.  1227 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AaizoHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  unanimous  consent  I  would 
111  :e  to  have  the  following  letter  and  peti- 
ti<  in  placed  in  the  Congrkssional  Record 
in  response  to  a  request  from  a  very  gra- 
cltms  lady,  Mrs.  Alzina  P.  Boone,  who  is 
dl  -ector  of  the  department  of  Christian 
cl  Izenship.  and  the  Arizona  Women's 
ClLristian  Temperance  Union,  and  more 
tb  Ein  200  of  her  associates. 

ikirs.  Boone's  letter  pays  tribute  to  the 
la  e  Joseph  R.  Bryson,  Representative 
fr  >m  South  Carolina.  I  did  not  i>erson- 
aly  have  the  honor  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  outstanding  Member 
of  Congress  before  his  untimely  death, 
btt  his  colleagues  and  his  record  speak 
as  to  his  ability,  sincerity,  and  complete 
de  votion  to  his  congressional  duties. 

[t  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  the 
fo  lowing  material  for  inclusion  in  the 
Ri  icord: 

[nasmuch  as  our  Nation  faces  a  world  of 
dfi  agent  In  which  it  becomes  imperatively 


necessary  to  conserve  our  youth  and  to 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  fitness,  we  members 
and  friends  of  the  churches  of  Arizona  ear- 
nestly beseech  you  to  support  the  Bryson 
bill  H.  R.  1227,  to  prohibit  in  interstate 
commerce  the  transportation  of  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  in  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, etc.,  and  its  broadcasting  over  radio  and 
T.  V. 

(Signed  by  the  following:) 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Boone,  Olendale.  Ariz.;  Lilian 
CrandeU,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Radloff,  Phoenix,  Aria.; 
Mrs.  Eva  T.  Parris,  Mrs.  Peter  Anderson,  Olen- 
dale. Ariz.;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  DeHoff,  Phoenix. 
Ariz.;  Mrs.  Martha  Plshley,  Glendale,  Aria.; 
Mrs.  Pannle  Johnson,  Chandler,  Ariz.;  Mrs. 
D.  E.  Staley,  Mrs.  Prancis  Thuma,  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Hummel.  Mrs.  Ruth  Croy.  Mrs.  Hester  8ul- 
lens.  Blrs.  Edith  Myers,  Mrs.  Jack  OUlum. 
Mrs.  Ina  Hodges.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Burns.  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Allford.  Mrs.  Kathlyn  Prench,  H.  R.  Plshley, 
B.  L.  Prench,  Chloe  Rodabaugh,  Emma  B. 
Rine,  Eva  and  Melvln  Seue,  Martha  Bdartin, 
Glendale.  Ariz.:  Mary  Branlly,  Chandler, 
Ariz.;  Adelaide  Brewster,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Edith  GlUett.  Alice  Devoe.  Chester  Glllett. 
J.  N.  Statler.  Minnie  E.  Glllett.  Grace  D. 
Sowers.  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Anna  Mae  Hel- 
1am,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  C.  E.  GUlett,  Olendale, 
Ariz.;  Prank  B.  Durand,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Mark 
A.  Coffman,  La  Verne,  Calif.;  Dale  S.  Brews- 
ter. Edna  Coflman.  P.  S.  Heatwole.  Josephene 
Heatwole.  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Rachel  G.  Young, 
Dewey,  Ariz.;  Zona  Truman,  Glendale,  Ariz.; 
Mrs.  Prank  B.  Dvirand,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  E.  J. 
Young.  Dewey.  Ariz.;  Lillian  Baxigher,  Thorn- 
ton M.  Baugher.  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Merle  E. 
Heatwole,  Skull  Valley.  Ariz  ;  C.  C.  Mishler, 

D.  Heatwole,  Olive  Mast,  Elizabeth  Moore. 
Glendale,  Ariz.;  George  C.  Hellam.  PhoenU. 
Ariz.;  Porrest  Purrey,  Anna  Maude  Weegold, 
Glendale,  Ariz. 

Katherine  Swartz,  Etta  Misheer,  Anna  B. 
Moulton,  Roger  Mart,  AUne  Swartz.  Walter 
S.  Coffman.  Celeste  Arnold.  Glendale,  Ariz.; 
lola  C.  Heatwole,  Skull  Valley.  Ariz.;  L.  A. 
Curtis,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Metcalf, 
Glendale.  Ariz.;  Martha  Kent,  Pearl  H.  Cur- 
tis, Phoenix,  Ariz.;  J.  W.  Bums.  Glendale, 
Ariz.;  Vlrgie  Wilson.  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Mrs. 
Lula  Andrews.  Olendale,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  D.  8. 
Thomas,  PhoenU,  Artz.;  Mr.  Jack  OlUum, 
Mrs.  Erma  Lee  Stevens.  Mrs.  PTancls  Conant. 
Mrs.  Mary  Conant,  L.  Dean  Stevens.  L  D. 
Quass.  Truman  Seltz.  R.  B.  Morton.  Valda 
Morton.  UUle  Morton.  Glendale.  Ariz.;  M. 
Mewton.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mary  Saxon.  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Mattle  Haze- 
thon.  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Phebe  Weed,  Glen- 
dale, Ariz.;  Mrs.  Clinton  ParreU,  Diamond, 
Mo.;  Mrs.  Lawrence  Letcher,  Mr.  Lawrence 
H.  Letcher,  Dewey  Barker,  Barbara  MlUer, 
Mrs.  Byrdee  A.  Moore,  Peoria,  Ariz.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ivan  Moore,  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Dewey 
Barker,  Peoria,  Ariz.;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Copen- 
haver,  Herbert  Cox,  Olmeta  Cox,  Ethel  Lou 
Foy,  Clara  D.  Kortemier,  Mrs.  Loretta  M. 
Evanston,  Minnie  G.  Ooodluck,  Mrs.  Emma 

E.  Sine,  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Ida  Jacobs,  Mrs. 
Cleo  B.  Merrill.  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Fanny  B.  Ed- 
wards, Peoria.  Ariz.;  Minnie  B.  Sharover, 
Chandler.  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Viola  Meeker.  Peoria. 
Ariz.;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hartman  (State  president 
of  WCTU),  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  J.  A.  Younger. 
Glendale,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Burns,  Ruth  L.  Darnell.  Gladys 
McDonald,  Mrs.  Jack  Maben,  Mr.  Jack  Maben, 
Glendale,  Ariz.;  Carl  J.  Lester,  Phoenix.  Ariz.; 
Jack  Darnell,  Henry  M.  Mann,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Mann,  W.  H.  Mann,  P.  A.  Edwards,  Claudney 
Stevens,  Nancy  May  Thompson,  A.  L.  Carney, 
Olendale,  Ariz.;  Mr.  W.  R.  McLln,  Ruth  A. 
Galerger,  Lenore  G.  Loomell,  Phoenix.  Ariz.; 
Clara  M.  Weed.  Amzl  M.  Mansfield.  Hazel  A. 
Mansfield,  S.  H.  Stoddard.  Mrs.  Addle  Stod- 
dard, Mrs.  Harold  N.  Lundberg,  Mr.  Harold  N. 
Lundberg,  Edie  P.  Lance,  B.  Lance,  Martha  E. 
Meyer.  Vivian  Bennett,  C.  O.  Harlan,  Olen- 
dale, Ariz. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Miller,  Phoenix,  Ariz.:  J.  R. 
Grantham.  Mn.  W.  F.  Payne,  Joheph  D. 
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Larner.  Glendale.  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Percy  L.  Smith.  In  the  same  wav    Harrv  a    TViimarTH-.  •78,862.002,354 

Mr.  Percy  L.  Smith,  Peoria,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Lowell  plcted   Rhee   as   a  strong   and   teuSworS!^  Direct  obligations   of  the   United   SUtez 

Larner,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Hightover,  S.  L.  Butler,  friend  of  the  West.     Kaw   the  Korean  dte^-  0?7«™me°t   ^   the    hands   of    the   public, 

Geneva  Grantham.  Grace  P.  Platen,  Glen-  tor  demands  that  we  continue  a  eoativ  Jnd  ^^^^^  ''"^  mature  within  12  months,  amount 

dale,    Ariz.:  L.    A.    Tate,    Vera    B.    Besrden,  bloody  war  and  destroy  any  cllnW^f  ^t-  ^  •'»,»52,002,354.    They  consist  of  Treasury 

Chandler,  Ariz.;  Ethel  Cander,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  tllng  major  disputes  with  Red  Russia.  Chin-  *>onds.  certificates  of  indebtedness,  blUs,  and 

Donna  J.  Dick.  Chandler,  Ariz.;  Bernice  Her-  and  the  satelllST^untries                      ^^  ^°^  "  foUows: 

man,  Gilbert.  Ariz.;  Betty  McOee.  Letha  Tay-  As  a  result  of  these  White  House -Insnired      ^^^  *'  *"«»"»*  »>*"« «.  400. 812!  000 

lor.  Chandler.   Aria.;   Mr.   and  Mrs.  Donald  imbroglios,  the  United  States  finds  itself  In     ^^^  *"'  '"»«>^t  bills i.  400.  736.  000 

Anglin.  Tempe,  Ariz.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Spur-  an  impoeslble  position.     We  may  wind  uo     i^^^  ^'  «>»»«»"»*  ^Uls I.  600.  526. 000 

lock.  Hlghley.  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Otis  Craig.  South  by  guaranteeing   the  security  of  2   remote     ^^^  ***'  «"«»"»»*  »>"ls 1.  499. 924. 000 

Chandler.  Ariz.:  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lludley,  Chand-  and  exposed  poeitlons— the  Korean  Penin-  ^^   ^'  ^^'^  °  ^^^  percent 

ler.  Ariz.:  V.  H.  BalUnger.  Mrs.  V.  H.  Balhnger,  sxila  and  the  Island  of  Formoea,  which  are      .  '^^^^  notes  ' 127. 626,  700 

Mesa.  Ariz.  ruled  by  2  headstrong  orientals.    Conversely  ^^  J'     ■*""'*■     "     saving 

Mrs.  Von  OoodykoontE.  Mrs.  T.  R.  Whitten.  we  seem  to  be  supporting  Anglo-French  co-      .  *^°**"    4, 880. 048, 805 

Ralph  Trlbble,  Chandler,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Don  S.  lonUllsm  in  Indochina,  the  Middle  East  and  ^      *'     ^^**     '     **^*^ 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Byron  Brown,  Mrs.  Clay  Dona-  China.                                                                               bonds « 155,  ^15, 514 

hue,  Mrs.  Robert  Rowland,  Glendale.  Ariz.;  In    the    opinion    of    ovir   diplomatic    and  ^"*'     *'     ■*^^**     °     saving 

Mrs.  Beulah  Cooper,  Peoria,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Lydia  miUtary  observers  on  the  spot,  such  a  con-      .  **°°f* *^^-  296.  800 

Rutherford,    Mrs.   MUdred   Tucker,    Mrs.    P.  tradlctory  tleup  for  democratic  America  wUl        ^-  *•  **^*<^°*^*  *>llls 1,  500,  380,  000 

Schmoker,  Glendale.  Ariz.;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Jack-  eliminate  aU  prospects  for  permanent  solu-      Aug.  13,  discount  bills 1.600,669,000 

son.  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Pratt  W.Ooodloe.  tion      of      the      all-important      far-eastern  ^"8  l^' 2  percent  certificates 

Olendale,  Ariz.;   Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Copen.  problem.                                                                           °'  indebtedness 2.881,576.000 

PhoenU,  Ariz.;  Ethel  V.  Rust,  Bertie  V.  Brice.  It  wlU  lead  to  an  era  of  racial  and  eco-      ^"*  *°'  <**«»"»'  bUls l.  601, 213,  000 

Glendale,  Ariz.;    Pauline  Caoins,   Chandler,  nomlc  Unsions.  intermittent  wars  like  those        **■  *'•  '**»«>"°*  blUs 1. 600,  777,  000 

Ariz.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Kay.  Gilbert.  Ariz.;  in   Korea   and   Indochina,   and   result  in   a      ?«?*•  f>  <Macount  bUls 1.600,701.000 

Mrs.  W.  B.  White.  Mr.  K.  X.  Franks.  Mrs.  W.  great  gain  for  Russia  In  the  East-West  strua-      f*P^  ^?'  ^^'•count  bills 1. 400.  368.  000 

Earl  Krats.  Mr.  W.  Earl  Kratr>  Un.  MoUie  gle  for  men's  minds  everywhere.                            f*P*-  *£•  ^  Percent  bonds 7. 986,  245.  000 

O.  Stevens,  Iva  Hurtt,  Ralph  L.  Kay.  E.  E.  That  Is  the  basic  and  long-range  aspect      5*Pf-  l"„dl«»unt  bills 1,  600,  018,  000 

Franks.  Sally  Jones.  Alva  Hargls,  Mrs.  T.  W.  of  our  relations  with  Rhee  and  Chiang   far  °*P.„   ^*'    *"    anticipation 

Abies.  Chandler,  Ariz.;   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle  surpassing  in  importance  the  outcome  of  •     -,     1   «V"L: *'°'  O**-  ^^^ 

Row,  Higley,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Raymond  Robinett.  cease-fire  or  an  armistice  In  Korea                      22?   ,'  *****""*  b"** *• «».  229.  OOO 

Mrs.  Wanda  L.  Rowe,  Mr.  Curtis  Rowe,  Mrs.  Thus,  not  even  the  Bricker  resolution  can      S!!'  l'  ^1*=°"°*  *>"!" 1.600.254.000 

Vera  OulllJam.  CtuuBdler,  Aria.  protect  us  against  our  friends.    We  should  "^- /•  *^  percent  Treasury 

^_^__^^_____  have   discovered    the   dangers   of   enUngle-         '^^^ 10.641.667.000 

,  ments  during  World  Wars  I  and  n,  but  we  t»54 

ForeifB  EataafleBeBtS  Headache  to  «"e  slow  to  learn  the  lessons  of  diplomacy.  Jan.  1.  series  D  1  40  percent 

IT.U.J  C*.*...  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  instance,  went  to  the  ■avlnir  notM  >                                  e^  >«o  •/» 

United  States  Versailles  Conference  with  great  hope,  for  j^^  ^e."¥"i;i;i           M.«2.S00 

a  parliament  of  man.  and  our  aUies'  accept-  bonds''                                       B  504  ass  Ma 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  •»«•  «'  ^^  "  Points.    But  be  found  that  jan      1      ^n"F"Mii^ 

o,  Clemenceau  and  Uoyd  George  had  negoti-  bonds'                                         4M  mi  •um 

..^..    _                    ^  ated  secret  territorial  agreements  that  broke  tan      1     "IZJilI"'7^        IT"'        •*^.oox.Mto 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER  "»r»t  heart  of  the'^ond-^nd  his  own.  -^"Si^i.   '^^     <"     "^     1  736  573  400 

When  the  Western  nations  went  to  Rus-  v^^  ^Z"^:ZZ::'"J::Z'      '               ' 

or  NOBTH  BAKOTA  .,»..  „,cue  after  Hitler's  invasion  of  June  '*!'.,i*'  fV*  J^J?^^  '*^^- 

XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  22.  1941.  F.  D.  P..  assured  us  that  the  Com-  „ff  t!  ,  J"**         .^i^"" "     ^'  "*'  "6. 000 

i#/«/i««    f«i«  «    f(ie«  °^"  believed  In  the  four  freedoms,  and  that  „„t"'  *^  percent  Treasury 

Monday.  July  6.  1953  they  would  cooperate  with  us  for  world  peace      w°°V*--7--V— 7 *•  «'*•  ^^' «» 

Mr.  LANDER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  •'^  ^'^^^'T-    "<>  comment  is  need^^  J?/e  r??t?cin?L°rSk'-   ^' "''•'*»«• »~ 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ''l^^^^'^i'S^^^^:^,:^^,^'^^.,^  '""^t^' of\^^^n^T,    -:.  7«K).  000. 000 

inm1f!^.^,°'^.'^'?"\^""*!l^  lu^°£.7  hri;i?i^rS:SSLTed:,^^  June  16.  2  percent  bonds._     6.825.469,600 

enUUed     Foreign  Entanglements  Head-  But  none  can  be  blamed  too  severely  for  our                                                          • 

ache  to  United  States."  published  in  the  international     misfortunes.       When     crises             '^^'^ "^^  952,  002.  354 

Tulsa  Daily  World  of  Jime  29.  1953.  come,    you   cannot   choose   friends   by    the     ^^^  ^SO 79,  652.  295.  354 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article  Ooiaen  Rule.                                                   Year  ago 66. 622, 147, 526 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RbcORO  ^°^  inside  and  outside  the  United  Na-  '  Maturing  monthly  within  a  year  from  this 

as  foUows:                                                             '  ^'^'^^  ^  existing  and  prospective  treaties,  date  forward. 

_.             ___'  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  defend  and 

FORncK  Emtawglbmzmts  HsADacHS  TO  Umrd  develop  lands  where,  as  in  Korea  and  For-  According  to  the  hard-money,  high- 

®''*"*  mosa,  the  leaders  and  conditions  are  unstable,  interest,  hard-times  policy  of  the  present 

(By  Ray  Tucker)                                             administration,    the    Government    will 

WASHnvQTow,  June  28.— Syngman  Rhee's  —————  probably  have  to  pay  a  nUnimnm  ©la 

cussednees— the    blunt    ChurchUl    caUs    it  .               .  1 -percent  increase  in  intprest  tn  RP<>nro 

"treachery-demonstrates  again  that  there  I.t«rest  Lmase  $S00  MaUo.  on  hnet  thflS^ney  to  ^d  toe^  te^JS      ^ 

are  no  safeguards  against  rambunctious  or  y      n     Df-Jjw-Aioaa     ^  *ne  money  u)  reiuna  Uiese  issues.     IHIS 

unreliable  auies.  even  for  such  a  powerful  '*  ''*  RetaDded  Next  IZ  Months —  Will  amount  to  approximately  $800  mil- 

and  generous  Nation  as  the  United  States.  Federal  Reserve  Board  Refuses  To  Heb  ^°°*   ^*'  ^  *  coincidence,  of  course,  that 

Sixty-four  Senators,  headed  by  John  W.  it  u  J  C*.*.-  **»«  excess-proflts-tax  extension  for  the 

^fs;S'  .°'p?rde„';;;s.,"^4^s;°°jr^    ""^  *"" ~^  •  "-r "  ?r^ '°  "."^  f?^ 

timent  for  outlawing  future  Teheran,  Yalta.  °'  ately  raised  interest  rates  or  would  dis- 

and  Potsdam  agreements,  it  also  shows  that  HON,  WRIQIT  PATMAN  continue  its  hard-money,  high-interest, 

~m"  {•„,.°S,T™?vJ„S„S"^"  "°""-  """•"MUUrAIHWl.  hard-times  poucy,th.»800  million  ,rom 

«.*nsni^i»«^\-.°-::;,Tr^.'s:  "'"•i!z°',rr^*"™  sn>£"^:LS*r.°js..^„s.r?.„^ 

offensive.  He  must  be  influenced  and  bound  Monday,  July  6.  1953  crease  in  Interest.  Short-term  Govern- 
by  circumstances.  He  must  act  on  the  spur  Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am  in.  ™®°t  paper  that  was  formerly  carried 
eress^to"^™  1!^^^,^^'^^^  '*"  °°''"  scrting  herewith  a  news  item  from  the  by  the  System  at  three-eighths  of  1  per- 
P.  D  R^f or  iSiSJ.  welii«ed  Chiang  Kai-  New  York  -nmes  of  this  morning.  July  cent  Interest  now  Is  issued  on  a  600-per- 
shek  and  his  glamorous  wife  as  defenders  ^'  ^^3.  Which  discloses  the  issues  of  the  cent  increase  basis, 
of  democracy,  pure  and  noble.  But  Chiang  United  States  Government  securities,  in-  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  excess-profits- 
turned  out  to  be  a  weak  reed,  contributing  eluding  short-term  and  discoimted  bUls  tax  extension  because  I  am  a  great  be- 
to  the  loss  Hi  China  with  some  assutaaoe  for  the  next  12  montba:  liever  in  a  balanced  budget,  and  I  want 
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Lamer.  Glendale,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Percy  L,  Smith.  in  the  same  wav    Harrv  a    T>iim*nH--  f79.862,00a3M 

Mr.  Percy  L.  Smith.  Peoria.  Aria.;  Mrs.  Lowell  plcted   Rhee   as   a  stronK   and    trusti^r^  ^  ^''^  obligations   of  the   United   8Ut«* 

Larner.  Mrs.  B.  E.  Hlghtover.  8.  L.  Butler,  friend  of  the  West.    Now   the  Kor^n  cUcto-  0?7«™ment   in   the    hands   of    the   public. 

Geneva  Grantham.  Grace  P.  Platen.  Glen-  tor  demands  that  we  continue  a  eoRtiv  Jnd  ^^^'^^  *"^  mature  within  12  months,  amount 

dale.    Arte.:  L.    A.    Tate.    Vera    B.    Bearden.  bloody  war  and  destroy  wjy  clumWof  mU  ^  •79,962.002.354.    They  consist  of  Treasury 

Chandler.  Aria.;  Ethel  Cander.  Tucson.  Ariz.;  tllng  major  disoutes  with  Red  RuasiA  rhin«  oo^<^-  certificates  of  indebtedneas,  bills,  and 

Donna  J.  Dick.  Chandler.  Arte.;  Bernlce  Her-  and  the  satelllSTcountries                      ^^  "°*"  "  foUowa: 

man.  Gilbert.  Ariz.:  Betty  McOee.  Letha  Tay-  As  a  result  of  these  White  House-lnsolred      ^^^  '•  *"«»"»*  »>*"« «.  400. 812!  000 

lor.  Chandler,   Aria.;   Mr.   and  Mrs.  Donald  imbroglios,  the  United  States  finds  itself  in     ^^^  ^*'  «**»«>"»*  bills i.  400.  786.  000 

Angim.  Tempe.  Ariz.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Spur-  an  impossible  position.     We  may  wind  uo     ^^^^  ^'  d»«»^t  bills l,  500.  626. 000 

lock.  Hlghley.  Ariz.:  Mrs.  Otis  Craig.  South  by  guaranteeing   the  security  of   2   remote     ""^^  *°'  «"»«'"*»'  bills 1.  4M.  924.  000 

Chandler.  Ariz.:  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lludley.  Chand-  and  exposed  positions— the  Korean  Penln-  ^^   ^'  ^^^  °  **°  P««5«»t 

ler.  Ariz.:  V.  H.  Balilnger.  Mrs.  V.  H.  BalUnger.  sula  and  the  Island  of  Formosa,  which  are      .  "'^^  °°*®* ' ^27.  625.  700 

Mesa.  Ariz.  ruled  by  3  headstrong  orientals.    Conversely,  ^^  J\    ■*"■'*■     "     "'^^ 

Mrs.  Von  Ooodykoontz.  Mrs.  T.  R.  Whltten.  we  seem  to  be  supporUng  Anglo-Prench  co-      .  ^°**'    *•  **0'  <>*"' «» 

Ralph  Trlbble.  Chandler.  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Don  S.  lonUllsm  in  Indochina,  the  Middle  East,  and  ^^-     *'     "*"■**     '     »ying 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Byron  Brown.  Mrs.  Clay  Dona-  China.                                                                               bonds » 155,  ^15, 514 

hue.  Mrs.  Robert  Rowland.  Glendale.  Ariz.:  In    the   opinion    of   our   diplomatic   and  ^^      *'     ■*'**■     °    aavtng 

Mrs.  Beulah  Cooper.  Peoria.  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Lydla  military  observers  on  the  spot,  such  a  con-      .  **°°?* *^^-  296.  800 

Rutherford.    Mrs.   MUdred   Tucker,    Mrs.    P.  tradictory  tleup  for  democratic  America  wUl     ^^  ®-  <"««o^t  blUa 1,  600,  380.  000 

Schmoker,  Glendale.  Ariz.:  Mrs.  L.  W.  Jack-  eliminate  all  prospects  for  permanent  solu-      ^"*-  "'  '^'^^o""*  bills 1,600.669,000 

son.  Phoenix.  Ariz.:  Mrs.  Pratt  W.Ooodloe.  tion      of      the      all-important      far-eastern  ^"8  16.  2  percent  certificates 

Glendale.  Ariz.:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Copen,  problem.                                                                           °'  indebtedness 2.881,576.000 

Phoenix.  Ariz.:  Bthel  V.  Rust.  Bertie  V.  Brice.  It  wUl  lead  to  an  era  of  racial  and  eco-     ^"^  ^'  <***<»"»»  bills i.  601. 213. 000 

Glendale,  Ariz.;    Pauline  Caoins,   Chandler,  nomle  Unslons.  intermittent  wars  like  those        "*'  *''•  '**•«'"»*  bills 1,  600.  777.  000 

Ariz.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Kay.  Gilbert.  Ariz.;  In   Korea   and   Indochina,   and   result  In   a      ?•?*•  f><Maco«nt  bills 1.500.701.000 

Mrs.  W.  B.  White.  Mr.  E.  B.  Pranks.  Mrs.  W.  great  gain  for  Russia  in  the  Bast-West  strua-      f'^l'  ^9'  ^^'•count  bills l.  400,  368.  000 

Barl  Krats.  Mr.  W.  Barl  Kratz,  Mrs.  Mollle  gle  for  men's  minds  everywhere                              ^^^  ^°'  ^  Percent  bonds 7.  986.  245.  000 

O.  Stevens.  Iva  Hurtt.  Ralph  L.  Kay.  E.  B.  That  is  the  basic  and  long-range  aspect      ff^!'  l"„<"«»unt  bills 1.  500.  018.  000 

Pranks.  SaUy  Jones.  Alva  Hargis.  Mrs.  T.  W.  of  our  relations  with  Rhee  and  Chiang,  far  ®*P.,,   ^^'    *"    anticipation 

Abies.  Chandler,  Ariz.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle  surpassing  in  importance  the  outcome  of  •     -     1   „VL: ^^'  ^**-  0** 

Row.  Hlgley,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Raymond  Roblnett,  cease-fire  or  an  armistice  In  Korea                      SS  \     '  •"**""*  bills 1.  500.  229.  000 

Birs.  Wanda  L.  Rowe,  Mr.  Curtis  Rowe.  Mrs.  Thus,  not  even  the  Brlcker  resolution  can     S!!'  ;'  ?1?*'*^°*  *'"^ *■  ^^-  ***•  *^ 

Vera  GulllJAm.  Chandler,  Aria.  protect  us  against  our  friends.    We  should  iJ^  percent  Treasury 

,  ,  have   discovered    the   dangers   of   entangle-         *"**•* 10.641,667,000 

_       ,  ments  during  World  Wars  I  and  II.  but  we  i»54 

r oreifn  EnUBfleaMnts  HcaMcW  to  •»"«  "^w  to  leam  the  lessons  of  diplomacy.  jan   1    series  D  1 40  neroent 

IUS»*<I  C*.»«.  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  instance,  went  to  the  savlna  notes*          ^^              m  rio  «An 

Umted  States  Ver«aile.  conference  with  great  hope,  for  JaS^^     ^—i"i;i^           64.512,800 

•  parliament  of  man.  and  our  aUles'  accept-  bonds '                                       B  ro4  as*  oqq 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ance  of  hi*  14  polnu.    But  he  found  that  jan      1      1^^^"^"^^^    0, w»«. sso, aae 

„  Clemenceau  and  Uoyd  George  had  negotl-  bonds'                                         4M  mi  •mii 

_      .     _                    ^  ated  secret  territorial  agreements  that  broke  t»«      1     'l~It"""A        IT"        ■»"«».  w»i..«« 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER  thegreat  heart  of  the'^orld-^nd  his  oSS  "^,^.   ^^^     <"     ~^     1  736  573  400 

When  the  Western  nations  went  to  Rus-  --k    i7  ^r,"Z2^ZZZr'"Ji':2'     *•'*"•*>'*»•*«' 

or  KO.TH  DAKOTA  .1...  ,«^.  ^fter  Hitler's  invasion  of  June  ^^^tl^'J^r^J^J^^^^^'     .  „^  ,„  ^ 

IN  THl  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  22.  1941.  P.  D.  P.  assured  us  that  the  Com-      ^.ffT!  ,^    ^  ^^^ *' "*'  "*•«» 

■#««/#-«    f«i«  «    toe*  "^*»  believed  In  the  four  freedoms,  and  that  „;^"'  ^^  percent  Treasury 

Monday,  July  6.  1953  they  would  cooperate  with  us  for  world  peace      w°°V*--7-- V"- 7 — "    *•  «'*•  '^- «» 

Mr.  LANOER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  •'^  ^^'     No  comment  l.  needed^  5?/e  rJt  te^cin?  L"?^'"    ^'^''•^^'^ 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ^S^^^^oTr^aSU^in^na'Je'SrStter  -t«' of^n^/b^^nS^l*^!    .790.000.000 

inm1f!^.?2f^i°'  ^."^"T"  *?  *i"*i^  luc^f^7  hlTdiJSSSSSL'' pred^^  June  15.  2  percent  bond.._     6.826,469,500 

enUUed     Poreign  Entanglements  Head-  But  none  can  be  blamed  too  severely  for  our 

ache  to  United  States,"  published  In  the  international     misfortunes.       When     crises             ToUlI 79.  952.  002,  354 

Tulsa  Dally  World  of  June  29.  1953.  come,    you   cannot   choose   friends   by    the     ^*^^  ^«^ 79.  652,  295,  354 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article  QoKien  Rule.                                                   Year  ago 66, 622. 147. 526 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  ®°^  inside  and  outside  the  United  Na-  » Maturing  monthly  within  a  year  from  thia 

as  follows*                                                             '  ^'<>iU'  by  existing  and  prospective  treaties,  date  forward. 

_^            _*  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  defend  and 

FoanoM  EifTAKGL«MXNT8  HcADACHS  TO  Unitsd  develop  lands  where,  as  In  Korea  and  For-  According  to  the  hard-money,  hlgh- 

**"•  mosa,  the  leaders  and  conditions  are  unstable,  interest,  hard-times  policy  of  the  present 

(By  Ray  Tucker)                                             administration,    the    Government    will 

WASHnvoToir.  June  38,— Syngman  Rhee's  — ^-■^— —  probably  have  to  pay  a  nUnimnm  of  a 

cussedneaa— the    blunt    ChurchUl    calls    It  .               .                 _  l-oercent  increase  in  intpreat  tn  itMniro 

••treachery-demonstrates  again  that  there  hterest  I.m«S«  $800  MillioB  on  IsSBet  thfmoney  to  ^d  to^^SJ^  ^^ 

are  no  safeguards  against  rambunctious  or  T-ft-»«_JJ»i_.i*M     u.  ine  money  lo  reiima  these  Issues.    This 

unreliable  auies,  even  for  such  a  powerfvu  '•  ***  Kw"»«l««  Next  IZ  Months —  Will  amount  to  approximately  $800  mil- 

and  generous  Nation  as  the  United  States.  Federal  RetcrTC  Board  Refuses  To  Heb  ^°°-    It  ^  »  coincidence,  of  course,  that 

Sixty-four  Senators,  headed  by  Johh  W.  ,,  j.    ,  -.  .                                                 ^  the  excess-proflts-tax  extension  for  the 

ve"^'  a°'n?«id;n*?l^nv"'n  J'^'i'ii*"*  **!'                                »«**  «  °>o°^8  ^  expected  to  raise  $800 

tr:^luLf:^lT^'}L  °!S°."t^..  *^!ly              ^rrr mmion.    it  is  an  interesting  point  that 
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to  do  anything  within  my  power  to  co- 
operate with  the  administration  along 
that  line. 

It  is  rather  ironical  that  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  a  balanced  budget  and 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  administra- 
tion in  that  respect  are  called  upon  to 
YOte  additional  taxes  not  to  take  care  of 
the  normal  budget,  but  to  take  care  of 
Interest  increases  that  are  wholly  un- 
necessary. I  do  not  know  how  long  we 
can  continue  to  do  it  under  these  circimi- 
stances. 

nOESAI.  IXSKRVZ  BOAKD 

It  is  about  time  that  some  attention 
be  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
iniquitous  policy  of  standing  aside  and 
not  helping  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment when  its  help  is  needed  the  most. 
The  Board  of  Governors  seem  to  contend 
that  Uncle  Sam  should  fight  it  out  with 
all  the  moneylenders  in  a  market  that 
the  Ptederal  Reserve  Board  has  helped 
the  moneylenders  to  restrict.    It  is  also 
hard  to  understand  why  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  can  honestly  say  that  the 
System  should  not  help  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  its  financing  operations,  but 
that  it  is  all  right  for  the  System  to  help 
moneylenders  frame  up  on  the  Govern-     i 
ment  by  useless  Increase  in  interest  rates 
through  the  use  of  the  Government's 
money  and  credit.    A  careful  analysis  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  attitude.  I 
am  afraid,  will  not  reveal  a  commenda- 
ble, or  too  patriotic  a  position.    It  is  a 
creature  of  the  Federal  Government;  a 
part  of  the  official  family:  it  is  a  public 
Institution  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
It  operates  wholly  on  the  credit  of  the 
Nation  which  it  uses  to  help  the  big 
banks  but  refuses  to  use  properly  to  help 
the  Government  and  all  the  people. 


t4ce8.    For  the  year  as  s  whole,  the  revenue 

t4tal    of    »«5.ai8,000.000   broke    all    records. 

'er.  the  Intake  fen  nearly  3 ',4  hllUons 

b^low  estimates.    The  drop  took  place  In  the 

of  higher  business  activity  than  our 

Government     planners    had    expected.      It 

s  established  that  the  taxation  of  b\isl- 

has  passed  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 

and   that   the  Treasury   would   have 

luck  raising  money  If  tax  rates  were 
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SptniSng  Spree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  4, 
1953.  entitled  "Spending  Spree"  which 

follows: 

Spxicoing  Sfkzb 

In  a  brilliant  spurt  of  spending  as  fiscal 
1953  drew  to  a  close,  the  administration 
brought  the  total  outgo  for  the  year  up  to 
$74,607,000,000.  In  June  alone.  $7,988,000.- 
000  was  paid  out,  a  flgiire  not  equaled  since 
July  1945,  when  the  war  with  Japan  was  still 
In  progress  and  the  biggest  bills  for  the  war 
In  Europe  were  being  presented  for  payment. 

Most  notable  of  all  was  the  amount  of 
money  the  Treasury  shoveled  out  on  Tues- 
day. The  total  for  that  alone  was  $1,530.- 
000,000.  This  is  spending  In  a  manner  prob- 
ably never  equaled  before.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  spent  in  1  day  more  tiian  it 
took  to  run  the  Oovernment  for  a  whole  year 
before  World  War  I,  and  as  much  as  Cool- 
Idge  spent  in  5  months. 

In  June  alone  receipts  were  $9,744,000,000, 
which  was  slightly  less  than  in  June  a  year 
ago.  This  dip  was  partly  the  result  of  a 
change  in  the  date  of  payment  of  corporate 


It  is  probably  true  that  the  administration 

ded  up  the  outgo  in  June  to  make  the 

's  record  look  as  bad  as  possible.    The 

e  that  could  be  paid  for  in  the  old  year, 

less  to  be  met  in  the  new  year.    Thus 

actual  payments  exceeded  by  a  small  margin 

Truman   estimates   for   the   year,   made 

January,  although  we  have  been  led  to 

'e  that  since   the  new  administration 

over,  payrolls  have  been  cut  severely 

other  economies  have  been  made. 

President    Elsenhower's    estimate    of    the 

o'  itgo  for  the  new  fiscal  year  is  $74.1  billion, 

wplch  is  barely  less  than  the  total  for  the 

Just  closed.     Recent  inflationary  steps 

tiken  by  the  administration,  including  the 

1<  osening  of  reins  upon  the  banks,  high  for- 

e:  gn-aid  spending,  and  plans  to  give  farm 

s  irpluses  away  may  well  increase  prices  so 

lat  the  estimated  figures  may  be  exceeded. 

Most  shocking  In  the  final  figures  for  the 

a  Is  the  deficit  which  ran  to  $9.3  biUion. 

finally  wiped  out  the  surpl^-ue*  o'  fiscal 

,  1948.  and  1950  combined.     Our  econ- 

has  now  been  undermined  by  deficits  in 

./  phase  of  the  period  since  1931.    The 

C  overnment    overspent     in    depression.    In 

•y  rorld  War  II,  and  now  in  the  postwar  period. 

The  future  of  our  finances  indeed  is  grim. 

Jie   administration,   elected   to  oflice   after 

I  remising  to  cut  expendltiires  and  taxes,  has 

reported  a  deficit  greater  than  in.  any 

since  1946.     Having  offered  the  hope  of 

reducing  the  debt,  the  administration  has  let 
I ;  be  known  that  it  will  ask  that  the  upper 
limit  on  the  debt  be  raised  from  275  billions 
285  or  290  billions.  Not  only  have  taxes 
t  been  cut,  but  the  greatest  pressure  has 
leen  used  to  get  a  tax  extended  which  by 
itatute  was  to  expire.  The  people  long  for 
1  n  administration  which  realizes  the  country 
cannot  stand  a  budget  of  present  propor- 
ilons.  Both  sides  of  it,  the  income  and  the 
<  utgo.  are  grossly  excessive. 
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The  on  Statistics  Co..  Inc..  for  example, 
had  this  to  say  In  Its  May  31  New  York  Times 
financial  section  ad: 

"We  believe  that  surprisingly  big  fortunes 
may  be  made  in  some  of  18  oils  which  are  fast 
gaining  a  foothold  in  'tldeland'  areas  •  •  • 
The  18  United  States  oil  companies  seem,  at 
the  present  time,  to  have  the  inside  track  on 
this  $30  billion  of  reserves  •  •  ♦ 

"We  expect  to  see  strike  after  strike  re- 
ported. Amerada  soared  from  80  to  235  on 
the  Willlston  strike;  Richfield  soared  from  16 
to  49  on  the  Cuyama  strike;  Woodley  Petrol 
from  26  to  76  on  the  Saskatchewan  strikes. 
We  can  see  some  of  the  18  stocks  in  the 
report  on  Big  Profits  in  Tldeland  OU  also 
soar  as  tldeland  strikes  are  made." 

And  the  L  J.  Schenin  Co.  ran  an  ad  in 
the  New  Tork  World  Telegram  and  Sun  on 
May  21,  saying  that  the  vote  to  give  the  off- 
shore oil  to  the  States  "would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  companies  such  as  Tidelands  Oil 
Corp..  which  had  previously  leased  such  lands 
from  the  States,  can  soon  resume  drUllng 
operations  for  their  share  of  the  estimated 
$40  billion  In  submerged  oU." 

These  stock  brokers  are  so  eager  to  sell 
shares  In  companies  which  will  reap  the  har- 
vest of  off-shore  oil  that  they  Just  can't  re- 
frain from  spilling  the  beans.  It's  been  ob- 
vious that  the  oil  industry  would  profit  more 
from  "State"  control  of  off-shore  oil.  Now 
that  Eisenhower  has  fulfilled  his  campaign 
pledge  by  signing  the  give-away  blU,  the  In- 
dustry Is  making  no  bones  about  It:  oil  com- 
panes,  and  not  the  States  of  Texas.  California 
and  Louisiana,  really  won  the  contest  for  the 
oil  that  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  ths 
United  States. 


Kl  Indastry  BoasU  of  Bif  Profits  To  Be 
Made  From  OiFshore  0U$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTB  lUKOTA 

:  N  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
he  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Oil  Industry  Boasts  of  Big  Prof- 
ts  To  Be  Made  Prom  Offshore  Wells," 
mblished  in  the  International  Oil  Work- 
ir  of  June  8, 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'  ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
\is  follows: 

to.  INDTJSTRT  Boasts  or  Bic  Proftts  To  Be 
Made  Fkom  OrrsHORE  Wells 

Now  that  the  offshore  oU  has  been  given 
kway  to  three  coastal  States,  the  advertlse- 
nents  on  the  financial  pages  are  telling  what 
vaa  not  told  during  the  heated  debate — that 
srivate  oU  companies,  and  not  the  States. 
(Till  make  "stu-prislngly  big  fortunes"  as  a 
lesult. 


WitcoBtm  Sute  FederatioB  of  Labor 
AdTOcatet  Ade<piate  FaBd$  for  the 
Boreaa  of  Apprentketliip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoif  siK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTE2^  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  contributions 
to  the  maintenance  of  standards  of  high 
workmanship  in  the  field  of  labor  has 
been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  dignity  of  human  labor  is  some- 
thing that  is  basic  in  the  American  way 
of  Ufe. 

We  see  In  contrast  the  underpaid  labor 
in  other  countries  of  the  world  and  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  We  see  that  the 
entire  Soviet  system  is  based  on  slave 
labor. 

Show  me  the  dignity  and  respect  with 
which  labor  is  regarded  and  I  will  show 
you  the  measuie  of  a  civilization  of  any 
country. 

I  wish  to  Include  herewith  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Resolution  7.  Introduced  bt  Anthont  J. 
King.  Wisconsin  Pipe  Trades  Association, 
Milwaukee 

Whereas  In  past  years  the  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of 
the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  co- 
operated wltb  the  United  States  Oovernment 
and  participated  wholeheartedly  In  the 
training  of  bona  fide  apprentices  so  that 
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these  men  cotild  and  would  oontrlbate  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  country;  and 
Whereas  the  success  of  our  bona  fide  trade 
training  programs  Is  in  a  very  large  measure 
due  to  the  splendid  assistance  we  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor;  and 

Whereas  we  now  learn  that  there  is  a  more 
nationally  to  seriously  curtail  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  by  appropriating 
Insufficient  funds  for  them  to  operate  as 
they  have  In  the  past  yeatr;  and 

Whereas  any  reduction  in  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  also  seriously  cur- 
tail the  success  of  our  labor-management 
apprenticeship  training  program  in  that  the 
field  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship are  an  integral  part  of  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  and  promote  a  successful 
apprenticeship  program  for  the  plpeflttlng 
Industry:    Therefore,   be   it 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  SUte  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  In  convention  assembled  In 
the  city  of  Wassau,  WU.,  beginning  on 
August  18.  1952,  go  on  record  and  petition 
Congress  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  be 
allocated  to  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  operate  the  same  in  this 
as  In  the  past  year;  and  be  it  further 

Kesolved,  That  In  the  Interest  of  our  na- 
tional apprenticeship  program  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship.  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  be  allotted  stilBclent  funds  to  con- 
tinue their  contribution  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  national  security;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  the  incoming  officers  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor  be  in- 
structed to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  Wisconsin  Congressman,  together  with 
an  appropriate  letter  urging  them  to  support 
this  resolution. 
Referred  to  committee  on  apprenticeship. 
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Saffestioa  for  iadepeodence  Day 

KX'l'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiah 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  thought-pro- 
voking article  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Fuller,  editor 
of  the  Baldwin  Park  (Calif.)  Bulletin, 
which  I  wish  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  article  follows: 

SuGCBsnoN  ros  Independbncb  Day 

A  PSOCLAMATIOM 

To  the  Free  People*  of  the  World  From  the 
People  of  the  United  State*  of  America: 
^liis  is  to  Inform  the  world  at  large  that 
all  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
and  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  an  hon- 
oraWe  and  Just  peace  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  have  failed.  We  ask  only  that  the 
Russian-subsidized  forces  of  North  Korea 
withdraw  from  all  oi  Korea  into  Manchuria 
and  leave  the  peoples  of  Korea  in  peace  and 
free  of  imperialistic  or  poUtical  pressttres  of 
•ny  nature  so  that  they  be  permitted  to  work 
out  their  own  destinies  through  the  ezerdss 
of  their  inalienable  right  to  self-government. 
We  have  repeatedly  pledged  otirself  to  similar 
action  and  are  prepared  to  withdraw  aU  mili- 
tary and  Government  forces  Immediately  to 
effect  such  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  and 
give  the  entire  ooimtry  of  Korea  back  to  the 
Koreans. 


The  Russians.  foHowlng  8  years  of  aggres- 
sive warfare  and  1  year  of  phony  peace 
negotiations,  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
agree  to  these  reasonable  and  humanitarian 
terms. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  of  America 
wishes  to  proclaim  to  the  world  at  large  that 
unless  the  Red  forces  agree  to  these  terms 
and  discontinue  their  war  of  aggression  that 
within  48  hours  of  the  service  of  this  notice 
throughout  the  world — so  that  free  peoples 
everywhere  wUl  know  the  facts — this  Nation 
shall  launch  a  fuU-scale  and  uncompromis- 
ing atomic  war  on  the  forces  now  occupying 
North  Korea. 

On  July  Fourth,  the  anniversary  date  of 
this  Nation's  winning  of  Independence,  we 
shall  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  principles  of 
freedom  for  all  people  by  striving  with  all 
forces  at  our  command  to  achieve  independ- 
ence for  a  brother  nation  of  Innocent  peo- 
ples who,  through  no  aggravation  or  giillt  on 
their  part,  have  been  set  upon  by  an  aggres- 
sive nation  which  seeks  to  enslave  these  peo- 
ples In  the  Interest  of  military  and  economic 
advantage  and  eventual  world  conquest. 

At  precisely  12:01  a.  m.  July  Fourth,  unless 
Red  invasion  forces  are  withdrawn  or  are  In 
the  process  of  being  withdrawn,  the  United 
States  of  America  shaU  take  independent 
action  In  the  matter  of  this  conflict  In  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  the 
right  to  self-government  for  all  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  shall  unleash  103  heavy 
bomber  loads  of  atomic  bombs  on  the  North 
Korean  areas  presently  held  by  the  invading 
forces. 

This  proclamation  is  served  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  this  action  can  be  avoided;  but 
since  there  can  be  no  compromise  of  truth 
and  no  appeasement  with  the  tarcea  of 
aggression,  the  peoples  of  America  are  com- 
mitted through  individual  conviction  and 
national  honor  and  belief  in  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  human  decency  to  end  this 
senseless  and  unwarranted  slaughter  of  inno- 
cent people  by  whatever  means. 
-      Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe  Americah. 

The  Citizenahip  of  the  V.  8.  A. 
Dated  July  a.  19&S. 

Editorial  comment — department  of  Korean 
conflict— division  of  "America's  Munich":  At 
the  risk  of  being  investigated  or  having  this 
edition  of  Bulletin  burned  by  Senator  Mc- 
Cartht.  we'd  like  to  level  all  42  keys  of  our 
typewriter  this  week  and  direct  a  verbal 
salvo  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
of  America  concerning  the  default  of  democ- 
racy and  the  Ideals,  principles,  and  what  re- 
mains of  our  national  pride  which  we  are 
presumably  about  to  flush  down  a  sewer  irri- 
gated with  the  llfeblood  of  the  thousands  of 
American,  South  Korean,  and  United  Na- 
tions soldiers  who  have  been  cc»npeUed  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  a  war  which  is 
about  to  be  recessed  in  shameful  and  dis- 
graceful defeat  and  in  violation  of  every- 
thing this  Nation  preaches,  but  has  ap- 
parently forgotten  how  to  practice. 

In  our  opinion,  the  so-called  Korean  truce, 
which  Is  now  being  negotiated,  is  not  only 
a  farce,  a  fake,  and  a  niggardly  appease- 
ment, but  what's  worse,  a  complete  seUout 
of  our  proudly  stated   reasons   for  getting 
involved  in  this  war  in  the  first  place.    And 
In   the  eyes  of  thinking  men   and  women 
throughout  the  world,  the  shame  of  America 
In  this  negotiated  defeat  and  complete  rout 
of  democratic  principles  Is  so  obvious  that 
what  little  prestige  we  have  managed  to  buy 
by  giving  away  milUons  in  money  on  a  global 
basis,   will   be    completely    nullifled    in   ths 
contempt  which  we  will  warrant  by  desert- 
ing a  righteous  cause  and  giving  away  half 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  a  national  tribute 
to  the  American  men  who  wui  have  died  in 
▼aln  If  any  truce,  or  any  terms  other  than 
the  complete  liberation  of  Korea  Is  nego- 
tiated. 

Even  as  the  current  truce  talks  drag  on. 
the  RuasUux  warlords  are  making  plans  for 


completing  their  rape  and  subjngatlon  of 
this  still  proud,  but  ruthlessly  exploited 
and  vanquished  republic  of  liberty-loving 
people — and  everybody  knows  it! 

This  matter  of  Korea  has  been  rationalized 
and  politicked  to  the  point  where  the  basic 
and  ftmdamental  principles  of  the  matter 
have  become  deUberately  beclouded.  But 
one  man.  Syngman  Rhee,  today  remains 
steadfast  and  continues  to  voice  the  truths 
which  America  gave  as  Ite  reasons  for  send- 
ing our  men  to  Korea  to  die  in  the  first  place. 
And  at  the  moment,  such  pressure  and 
rationalizing  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
Rhee.  too,  that  even  this  courageous  man 
is  about  to  permit  himself  to  be  sold  down 
the  river. 

It  might  be  well  to  review  the  Korean 
situation  sans  comfortable  and  expedient 
rationalization  and  see  Just  where  we  stand. 
The  parallel  of  Munich  and  the  shilly- 
shallying at  Seoul  is  both  nauseating  and 
terrifying  to  contemplate. 

Presumably,  we  entered  the  Korean  war 
in  defense  of  the  helpless  people  of  a  tiny 
republic  to  save  them  from  bondage  and 
exploitation  by  Russia  in  their  program  of 
preparations  for  world  war  m.  In  princi- 
ple, our  intervention  was  heroic  and  noble, 
and  from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  was  not 
only  a  smart,  but  an  essential  move  to  pro- 
tect the  slight  geographic  military  advan- 
tage we  gained  in  the  Far  East  as  a  result 
of  World  War  n. 

This  was  fine.  Fteedom  loving  peopla 
throughout  the  world  applauded  our  action 
and  our  social  rating  in  the  world  of  free 
nations  attained  its  highest  Hooper  rating 
since  World  War  I  when  we  also  stepped  in 
to  halt  imperialistic  aggression. 

Because  we  were  at  an  unprepared  disad- 
vantage (the  result  of  our  own  stupidities) 
when  we  intervened  in  Korea,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  "half  a  war."  while  ws 
launched  an  all-out  effort  to  rebuild  the  mlU- 
tary  machine  which  we  had  let  "go  to  pot" 
Immediately  following  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  We  had  to  "buy  time"  with  American 
lives  while  this  machine  was  being  rebuilt. 

This  was  understandable  even  though  our 
unpreparedness  was  an  inexcusable  blunder 
on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  and  govern- 
mental leaders. 

So.  we  bought  that  time.  We  launched 
an  all-out  rearmament  program,  and  al- 
though the  thought  was  not  expressed,  every 
proud  American  and  llberty-Iovlng  person 
throughout  the  world  waited  impatiently  for 
the  day  when  America  would  attain  the  mili- 
tary strength  to  stop  shadow  boxing  and  set 
the  aggressors  back  on  their  heels  and  sweep 
the  Republic  of  Korea  clean  of  Russia's  pxip- 
pet  hordes  of  political  rapists. 

Several  months  before  the  national  elec- 
tion last  year,  we  had  achieved  the  military 
might  to  back  up  the  high  purpose  of  our 
original  stand  and  launch  a  full-scale  war 
In  Korea  and  either  clean  the  mess  up  with 
dignity  and  honor,  or  go  down  to  an  honor- 
able defeat. 
We  sidestepped  the  Issue. 
It  is  not  considered  good  politics  to  launch 
a  fuU-scale  war.  even  an  honorable  war,  on 
the  eve  of  a  national  election.  Instead,  ws 
began  to  talk  peace. 

Now,  we're  all  for  peace,  and  God  knows 
the  mothers,  fathers,  and  wives  of  the  Korean 
vets  who  have  been  fighting  a  delaying  action 
for  the  past  3  years,  are  particularly  hungry 
for  peace,  and  so  are  the  war-weary,  heart- 
sick, poverty-stricken  people  of  South  Korea. 
but  is  this  farpe.  this  sellout  that  Is  about 
to  be  perpetrated  In  Korea,  peace? 
We  don't  think  so. 

We  label  it  a  complete  prostitution  of 
Americ&n  Ideals,  a  disgraceful  default  of  the 
sacrifice  of  American  lives,  a  wlsh-wauhy 
sellout  of  Korea  and  a  national  black  eye 
which  history  books  of  ths  future  wUl  record 
with  oonteinpt. 
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Peace  cant  be  piorchased  from  •  nation 
committed  to  world  conquest  with  compro- 
mise meaavirea,  appeasements,  one-sided 
agreements,  nor  a  pansy  truce. 

"me  nations  of  Europe  spent  5  shameful 
years  prostituting  themselves  licking  the  boot 
tops  of  Adolph  Hitler  to  achieve  the  same 
kind  of  peace  we  are  now  trying  to  negoti- 
ate In  Korea.  In  effect.  aU  this  so-called 
truce  will  accomplish  Is  to  make  It  even 
more  yonvenlent  for  Rvissla  to  continue  to 
marshal  Its  forces  and.  when  the  time  Is  con- 
venient for  Russia,  to  launch  world  war  m. 

We  consider  this  farclal  truce  In  Korea 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  additional  In- 
surance that  we  will  have  to  fight  a  world 
war  in. 

It  Is  true  that  we  might  risk  Immediate 
embroilment  In  an  all-out  world  war  III  ff 
we  fulfilled  our  responsibilities  In  Korea  to- 
day with  dignity  and  honor  by  blasting  the 
Biisslons  out,  but  It  should  appear  obvious 
that  such  a  gamble  wovild  be  a  lesser  risk 
than  the  alternative  of  chronic  appease- 
ments. 

It  la  more  Ukely  that  If  we  did  Justify 
our  national  honor  In  Korea  that  we  would 
do  more  toward  winning  a  lasting  peace 
than  any  action  we  could  possibly  take.  We 
would  certainly  win  back  our  national  man- 
hood and  the  respect  and  support  of  free 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  And  we  au-e 
Inclined  to  believe  that  If  the  Reds  were  to 
be  served  with  a  "get  out  or  be  blown  out" 
ultimatum,  they'd  choose  to  "get." 

And  If  they  elected  to  fight,  then  let  It 
come  now,  before  we  warrant  a  global  repu- 
tation as  bootlickers  and  all  of  our  states- 
men and  elected  representatives  begin  car.-y- 
Ing  umbrellas  to  a  succession  of  American 
Munlcbs  and  weeping  tears  of  frustration 
as  Russia  continues  Its  conquest  of  the 
tmprotected  until  she  Is  in  position  to  name 
the  date. 

If  we  continue  to  be  so  considerate  of  her 
program  of  conquest,  the  United  States  may 
very  well  become  a  second  Korea  with  the 
Mississippi  substituted  for  the  38th  parallel 
and  St.  Iiouls  for  Seoul.  If  that  happens, 
we  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  to  remem- 
ber Syngman  Rhee,  a  courageous  man  who, 
as  we  negotiated  a  dishonorable  truce,  re- 
flected the  spirit  and  determination  and 
righteousness  which  Inspired  our  forefathers 
when,  against  overwhelming  odds,  they  oiled 
their  homemade  miiskets,  manufactured 
their  own  ammunition  and  stood  fast  to  win 
a  victory  In  support  of  the  principles  which 
we  are  now  defaxiltlng. 

Our  answer  to  the  Korean  truce  appears 
tn  the  proclamation  printed  above.  Its  en- 
actment In  reality  is  our  suggestion  for 
America's  observance  of  Independence  Day. 


Jeroiie  G.  Kenvin's  Address  at  Catholic 
UniTersity  on  Fear  and  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  QXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  noteworthy 
address  of  Jerome  G.  Kerwin  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Kerwin  Is  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  di- 
rector of  the  Walgreen  Foundation,  and 
Is  so  universally  esteemed  by  the  people 
of  Chicago  that  from  no  list  of  repre- 
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simtatlve  citizens,  gathered  for  lilgh 
c  Vic  purposes,  is  his  name  omitted.  The 
invitation  extended  to  him  to  be  the 
s)eaker  at  the  commencement  services 
a ;  Catholic  University  is  recognition  of 
t  le  national  scope  of  his  fame  and  pres- 
t  ge.    His  address  follows: 

The  hysteria  of  war  seems  to  be  upon  this 
h  atlon.  An  ever-so-cautlously  expressed  ap- 
p  rehension  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  such 
a  mental  climate  may  bring  down  on  any  of 
V  i  suspicion  of  subversion. 

We  have  known  periods  like  this  before  in 
our  history.  There  were  the  fears  aroused 
tf  sympathizers  with  the  French  Revolu- 
t  on;  the  fears  of  Anglophile  conspiracy  dur- 
tig  the  War  of  1812;  the  fears  of  dis- 
loyalty during  the  Civil  War;  the  fear  of 
aaarchists  In  the  early  1930's;  the  fear  of 
loft-wing  radicals  after  that  war;  and  now 
tie  fear  of  Communists,  and  their  agents 
a  Qd  feUow  travelers.  Each  period  has  yleld- 
el  real  traitors,  whose  exposiire  fanned  the 
flames  of  bati^d,  distrust,  confxision.  and 
s  jsplcion. 

Present  fears  are  Intensified  because  of  the 
eKlstence  of  a  widespread  revolutionary 
ileology  bolstered  by  a  strong  imperialistic 
lower  and  millions  of  devotees  throughout 
t  tie  world.  We  are  sure  neither  of  ourselves 
I  or  otu"  allies.  We  are  far  less  sure  of  the 
lowers  of  resistance  of  the  newly  freed 
iiasses  of  Asia  or  the  colonial  peoples  of 
i  f rlca. 

A  sense  of  insecurity  has  gripped  our  peo- 
1  le  more  firmly  than  any  other  people.  The 
1  aaterlal  factors  that  make  us  the  wealthiest 
I  nd  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  do  not  re- 
issure  us,  and  we  seem  to  have  lost  faith  In 
1  he  strength  of  the  Ideals  that  this  Republic 
1  faa  founded  upon.  The  voice  of  the  dema- 
f  og  Is  loud  in  the  land:  woe  to  him  who 
^  rould  oppose  it. 

The  eminent  and  able  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
1  he  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright,  said  not 
long  ago  that  this  country  is  entering  upon 
I  i  period  In  which  any  Idea  that  Is  unfamiliar 
(IT  unpopular — because  it  is  new  or  unfa- 
1  alUar — will  be  under  suspicion.  This  spirit, 
1  le  continued,  "may  result  In  a  mood  of  re- 
I  «tlon  In  those  areas  of  wholesome  creative 
1  hlnklng     'tvhere  new  approaches  and  fresh 

<  ivaluations  are  precisely  what  we  need  In 
( irder  to  bring  Intellectual  life  closer  to  vaantl 
I  ind  spiritual  Inspiration." 

Suspicion  In  such  a  time  falls  especially 
( m  our  colleges  and  universities.  Prom  their 
Inception  in  the  Middle  Ages,  universities 
liave  always  been  suspect,  even  when  they 
( tperated  under  the  aegis  of  the  church.  To 
1  he  people  of  the  environs  they  seemed  to 
ittract  wild  and  tmruly  students;  to  cora- 
]  non  people  everywhere  they  appeared  to  be 
( ngaged  In  originating  strange  Ideas.  To 
I  lumnl  no  university  Is  ever  as  sound  as  it 
1  ised  to  be.  Colleges  and  universities  will  al- 
1  »ay8  operate  under  some  popular  suspicion. 
'  Today  Investigators  look  upon  the  institu- 
'  Ions  of  higher  learning  as  happy  htmtlng 
I  rounds  where  no  seasonal  license  is  re- 
I  ulred.  It  one  opposes  this  kind  of  Indls- 
(  rlmlnate  search  for  Communists  and  fellow 
•  ravelers,  one  Is  met  Immediately  with  the 

I  tatement  that  suspects  have  been  found. 

Since  there  are  tens  of  thoiisands  of  facul- 
'  y  members  In  otir  universities,  it  should 

<  ccaslon  no  surprise  that  some  credulous  and 
^  reak-willed  persons  have  been  found  among 

hem.      Rather    than    grounds    for    general 

opprobrium  and  further  distrust  the  very 

tauclty  of  the  number  of  suspects  should  be 

I I  matter  of  pride  to  the  American  people. 
Teachers  constitute  a  devoted  group  in  our 

lociety,  devoted  to  their  scholarship,  de- 
voted to  their  students,  and  devoted  in  an 
;  ndemonstratlve  way  to  the  country  in  which 
1  hey  carry  on  their  labors.  I  might  even  be 
]  termltted  to  say  that  as  a  self-sacrificing 
I  roup  they  seem  to  occupy  a  plac«  littls 
1  9wer  than  the  clergy. 


Many  of  the  names  brought  to  public 
attention  have  been  of  people  associated 
with  Communist  causes  a  decade  or  more 
ago.  Who  cannot  recall  those  years  when 
the  Communist  Party  proclaimed  its  imdylng 
love  for  democracy  and  democratic  meth- 
ods And  it  did  so  most  convincingly.  My 
own  mall  in  that  period  contained  booklets 
and  fliers  demonstrating  why  Catholics  and 
Communists  should  work  together  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  working  classes.  I  can 
recall  the  formation  of  a  so-called  Catholic 
Communist  group  on  the  campus  of  one  of 
ovir  Catholic  universities. 

There  was  the  day.  too.  when  speeches 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  Congress 
praised  the  brave  Russian  people  for  their 
resistance  to  Hltlerlan  aggression.  The 
nimiber  of  organizations  formed  for  the 
promotion  of  Internal  and  interallied  unity 
grew  like  mushrooms.  Many  otherwise  pru- 
dent persons,  with  the  American  merchant 
for  joining,  affiliated  themselves  with  a  new 
group  each  week.  I  marvel  at  the  small  num- 
ber of  university  people  that.  Innocently  or 
otherwise,  got  themselves  Involved  In  Com- 
mtinlst  causes  at  that  time.  I  cannot  un« 
derstand  how  so  many  escaped. 

How  different  is  the  present  situation  on 
our  campuses,  when  the  very  word  contro- 
versial sends  everyone  to  cover  and  when 
one  signs  nothing  more  dangeroxis  than  a 
departmental  report.  Now  when  one  talks 
of  Soviet  Russia,  communism,  or  even  capi- 
talism, one  must  be  sure  to  preface  all  re- 
marks with  a  statement  that  one  Is  not  a 
Commxinlst  and  never  has  been  and  has  no 
sympathy  with  communism.  Theee  evi- 
dences of  caution  may  be  harmless  In  them- 
selves so  long  as  they  do  not  indicate  a 
growing  intimidation  of  ovur  teachers  and 
scholars  by  politically  motivated  investiga- 
tors. 

Academic  freedom  Is  more  than  an  Issue; 
tt  Is  a  valuable  principle.  Though  one  may 
question  the  misuse  of  academic  freedom, 
the  tendency,  altogether  too  notable,  to  scoff 
at  anyone  that  Invokes  the  principle  demon- 
strates the  dangers  lurking  in  the  i>resent 
climate  of  public  opinion. 

Universities  throughout  the  world  have 
grown  great  on  this  principle  of  Independ- 
ence. On  this  principle  American  colleges 
and  universities  have  made  Incontestable 
contributions  to  American  life.  Once  this 
principle  Is  undermined  the  raison  d'etre  of 
academic  life  is  doomed. 

As  long  as  democracy  exists  It  will  have  to 
ward  ofT  the  tyranny  at  popular  opinion.  We 
are  never  free  from  the  danger  of  reducing 
unity  In  diversity  to  uniformity.  Democracy 
in  i'S  very  nature  assumes  that  dissent  will 
exist;  it  assumes  a  pluralistic  society  of  dif- 
fering Interests  and  varied  groups.  Its  fun- 
damental unity  must  always  He  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  natixral  law  that  permit  broad 
areas  of  freedom  for  the  pursuit  of  the  truth. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  communities 
of  scholars  tn  varied,  specialized  fields.  These 
scholars  are  also  citizens,  with  all  the  obliga- 
tions and  rights  attached  to  citizenship. 
Both  as  citizens  and  as  scholars  they  have  an 
obligation  to  take  an  intelligent  Interest  la 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  Stale. 
Their  connection  with  Institutions  that  are 
In  themselves  politically  neutral  should 
never  require  them  to  stand  aside  in  silence 
In  any  controversy  that  stirs  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  timidity  and  fear  of  some  of  our  uni- 
versities at  the  participation  of  faculty 
menxbers  In  active  political  life  constitute  a 
scandal.  If  the  American  public  does  not 
know  by  this  time  that  the  names  of  a  group 
of  faculty  members  from  a  university  on  a 
petition  t<x  a  cause  or  a  candidate  do  not 
oaclally  commit  that  university,  then  our 
American  public  is  Indeed  naive  and  needs 
more  education  than  we  have  been  giving 
it.  Omx  need  Is  for  more,  not  less,  partici- 
pation by  scholars  In  public  causes — evea 
though  they  be  politically  controversial.    - 


Why  Is  there  an  outcry  from  academicians 
against  legislative  Investigations.  State  or 
National,  of  colleges  and  universities?  Do 
they  claim  a  special  Immunity?  Are  they 
blind  to  the  dangers  of  Communist  con- 
^iracy?  Do  they  desire  to  protect  traitors 
In  our  midst?  Educators  reply  with  a  de- 
cided "No"  to  each  of  these  questions.  Their 
concern  Is  with  the  motives  of  the  investi- 
gators, the  procedures  in  the  investigations, 
and  the  possible  dangers  to  academic  free- 
dom that  may  result. 

A  legislator  Is  a  politician.  There  Is  no 
harm  in  that.  Politicians  have,  however,  a 
weather  eye  out  for  reelection.  A  few  of 
them  will  seize  upon  any  issue,  real  or 
spurious,  to  boost  their  fame  and  publicity. 
They  do  not  seek  a  quiet,  effective  exami- 
nation of  a  problem  but  prefer  glaring  head- 
lines and  dramatic  performances  on  radio 
and  television.  The  Investigating  conmilt- 
tee  has  Itself  become  a  worthy  subject  for 
Investigation.  Not  only  academicians  but 
lawyers  also  are  to  an  Increasing  extent  con- 
cerned with  Its  procedures. 

Before  some  of  these  committees  witnesses 
are  questioned  In  public  In  a  manner  that 
no  court  In  the  land  would  sanction.  The 
witness  is  not  Informed  In  advance  of  the 
nature  of  the  charges  against  him.  He  Is 
not  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him  and  is  denied  the  right  of  cross-exam- 
ination. '  He  cannot  avail  himself  of  com- 
pulsory counsel.  Often  bis  right  to  testify 
In  his  own  defense  Is  denied.  He  may  be 
tent  to  Jail  for  refusal  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion— a  question  that  a  court  could  not 
require  him  to  answer. 

William  T.  GiDSsett,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  has 
recently  said  of  congressional  investigations: 
"In  such  an  Inquiry  there  is  no  assumption 
that  the  individual  Is  Innocent  until  proved 
guilty.  There  are  none  of  the  safeguards 
of  a  trial  to  which,  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  law,  each  man  Is  entitled.  Instead,  there 
Is  a  type  of  trial  by  public  opinion,  a  pil- 
lorying of  individuals  not  accused  of  crimes — 
of  individuals  only  suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged In  or  knowing  something  about  some 
Improper  activity.  And  the  rules  are  the 
same  whether  the  witness  Is  Innocent  or 
guilty." 

It  is  no  consolation  to  academicians  or  to 
any  other  loyal  Americans  that  guilty  peo- 
ple have  been  unearthed  by  dubious  meth- 
ods. If  efficient  means  are  available  for 
imearthing  subversive  conspirators.  It  Is  too 
much  to  ask  us  to  sacrifice  ovir  constitu- 
tional safeguards  for  the  discovery  of  the 
guilty  or  the  enhancement  of  the  political 
prestige  of  legislators.  If  legislative  com- 
mittees will  Investigate,  let  them  do  so  by 
ordinary  grand-Jury  methods,  without  fan- 
fare and  publicity. 

Universities  and  their  faculties,  neverthe- 
less, should  cooperate  reasonably  with  these 
committees.  Since  communism  constitutes 
a  conspiracy  against  the  law  of  the  land,  no 
Communist  Party  member  can  be  suffered  to 
teach  In  our  colleges.  Communism  Is  the 
enemy  of  all  freedom — academic  or  other- 
wise. While  Communists  as  teachers  may 
not  be  tolerated,  communism  miist  be  taught 
objectively  and  analyzed  without  histrionics 
and  melodrama.  The  democratic  order  will 
stand  up  well  by  comparison. 

The  charge  of  fellow-traveling  must  bt 
considered  most  carefully.  The  grave  danger 
that  the  defender  of  an  unpopular  but  con- 
ceivably worthy  cause  may  be  unjustly  vic- 
timized by  such  a  charge  by  Ignorant  inquisi- 
tors has  been  made  all  too  evident  in  recent 
years.  If  legislative  investigators  must  dis- 
cover genuine  fellow  travelers,  let  them  note 
very  judiciously  how  frequently  a  suspected 
person  has  associated  with  genuine  sub- 
versives; let  them  note  the  nature  of  the 
association,  when  It  occurred,  and  how  active 
the  person  was.  And  let  them  put  away  the 
radio  microphone  and  the  television  camera 
while  they  are  so  engaged.   The  mere  appear- 
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ance  of  a  person's  name  on  an  organisation^ 
list  should  not  be  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt. 
If  an  Investigating  committee  finds  that  It 
has  sufficient  evidence  on  a  person's  loy- 
alty to  raise  the  question  of  his  fitness  to 
teach,  let  it  hand  over  these  findings  to 
proper  coUege  or  imiverslty  authorities  for 
appropriate  action.  If  criminal  activity  Is 
Involved,  the  regiilar  Judicial  processes  are 
available. 

Shotild  Oommxinlst  students  be  tolerated? 
In  general,  I  should  say  "Yes,"  If  they  do  not 
hold  positions  as  paid  organizers  of  their 
party,  if  they  observe  the  ordinary  rules  of 
behavior  of  a  college  society,  and  if  they 
pursue  their  programs  of  study.  While  a 
college  or  university  is  not  a  custodial  insti- 
tution or  reform  school.  It  has  the  certain 
means  of  educating  our  youth  as  good  cltl- 
sens.  WhUe  exceptions  must  svirely  exist.  I 
have  never  known  a  Communist  student  who 
has  remained  a  Communist  in  later  life.  I 
can  conceive  of  his  persevering  In  his  left- 
wing  attachments  if  he  pursues  a  lopsided 
educational  program  confined  to  the  techni- 
cal arts  and  sciences. 

Thirty  years  ago,  during  a  period  of  hys- 
teria similar  to  our  own,  a  committee  of 
distinguished  lawyers  had  this  to  say:  "Pree- 
men  cannot  be  driven  and  oppressed;  they 
must  be  led.  Freemen  respect  Justice  and 
follow  truth,  but  arbitrary  power  they  will 
oppose  until  the  end  of  time.  There  Is  no 
danger  of  revolution  eo  preat  as  that  created 
by  suppression,  by  ruthleesness,  and  by  vio- 
lation of  the  simple  rules  of  American  law 
and  American  decency." 

Educators  anxiously  ask  themselves  how 
far  political  Interference  will  go.  Will  there 
be  a  general  movement  for  some  form  of  state 
control  that  will  tell  colleges  and  university 
Instructors  what  books  they  may  use  and 
what  books  they  may  not  use?  A  Catholic 
wonders  how  tolerant  a  state  censor  would 
be  of  recent  statements  on  the  capitalist  or- 
der by  the  French,  the  Australian,  and  the 
Canadian  hierarchies.  Educators,  looking 
toward  the  future,  ponder  the  i>ossibllity  of 
the  removal  of  loyal  but  unpopular  scholars 
from  academic  posts.  The  faculties  of  pri- 
vate Institutions  know  that  hanging  over 
them  is  always  the  threat  of  the  removal  of 
tax  exemption  If  they  do  not  conform  to 
arbitrarily  determined  standards  set  to  please 
every  whim  of  public  opinion.  What  today 
seems  Improbable,  tomorrow  is  possible,  and 
the  next  day  becomes  an  actuality. 

The  chief  virtue  in  politics  Is  prudence, 
and  calm  objectivity  and  cool  judgment  are 
among  the  marks  of  an  educated  citizen.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  such  citizens  to  shun 
popular  cnisades  of  condemnation  and  re- 
crimination and  to  keep  in  mind  the  spirit 
of  fair  play  and  decency  that  has  made  this 
Nation  honored.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  spirit  of  charity  wlU  prevail  In  their 
Judgments  of  fellow  citizens  and  that  they 
speak  out  boldly  against  any  person  or  group 
that  would  spread  unfounded  suspicion  and 
distrust  throughout  the  land.  We  have  a 
right  to  ask  them  as  Americans  to  remember 
the  struggle  of  men  through  the  centuries 
for  the  freedoms  that  we  so  happily  possess 
and  can  so  easily  destroy. 


Attacks  FroB  Both  Ri^ht  trnd  Left  Are  an 
Old  Story  to  the  Charches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KINTOCKT 

IN  TEa  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.  Speaks,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 


OED.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  July  5. 
1953: 

Attacks  Fkom  Both  Right  akd  Lett  Aix  aw 
Old  8tc»t  to  the  Chukches 
The  mln<»-ity  members  of  Senator  McCas- 
tht's  Senate  Investigating  Subcommittee 
have  at  least  been  moved  to  protest.  Their 
complaint,  however,  is  not  against  the  pro- 
cedures erf  the  committee  Itself,  but  against 
the  extracurricular  activities  of  Senator  Mc- 
Caktht'b  staif  director. 

This  man  Is  Joseph  Brown  Matthews,  a 
professional  antl-Communlst.  Mr.  Matthews 
writes  for  the  American  Mercury,  a  rabidly 
right-wing  publication,  a  montlUy  expose  at 
Communists,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Last  month  he  exposed  thousands  of  pro- 
fessors who  are,  he  claims,  dues-paying  mem- 
bers or  fellow  travelers  In  the  party.  An 
earlier  Installment  dealt  with  Communists 
in  the  White  House. 

This  month  his  revelations  begin  with  the 
flat  statement  that:  "The  largest  single 
group  supporting  the  Communist  apparatus 
in  the  United  States  today  is  composed  of 
Protestant  clergymen." 

This  Is  the  sentence  that  aroused  Sena- 
tors McCLDXAir,  of  Arkansas:  Stminctoii,  of 
Missouri:  and  Jackson,  of  Washington,  to 
one  of  their  rare  public  protests.  It  even 
moved  McCAEXKr  himself  to  a  hasty  dis- 
claimer of  Intentions  to  investigate  the 
clergy.  The  Senator  quickly  backed  up  his 
aid,  however,  by  saying  that  Matthews  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing authorities.  If  not  the  outstanding 
authority,  on  subversion  in  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately,  the  Protestant  chxirches  of 
this  country  are  not  dependent  on  the  Mc- 
Carthy committee's  minority  for  protection, 
nor  need  they  fear  the  Indiscriminate  smears 
of  the  committee's  hired  hand.  But  a  study 
of  Mr.  Matthew's  technique  reveals  the  pat- 
tern common  to  all  the  anti-Communist  zeal- 
ots of  the  Umes.  He  states  flatly  that  the 
Communist  Party  "has  enlisted  the  support 
of  at  least  7,000  Protestant  clergymen.  •  •  • 
as  party  members,  fellow  travelers,  espionage 
agents,  party-line  adherents  and  unwitting 
dupes."  This  figure  of  course  Is  tmsup- 
ported  and  unexplained.  It  includes  that 
undoubted  lunatic-fringe  handful  erf  min- 
isters who.  like  England's  fanatic  Red  Dean, 
are  bewitched  by  a  dream  of  Christian  com- 
munism that  never  was  and  never  will  be. 
But  this  group  is  extremely  limited  In  both 
size  and  effectiveness.  Its  few  members  are 
known  to  and  combated  effectively  by  fel- 
low members  of  their  own  churches. 

Unbiased  Protestants  are  also  aware  of  the 
existence  amongst  them  of  a  somewhat  larg- 
er group  of  unwitting  fellow  travelers. 
Some  of  these  emerged  at  the  time  of  the 
Stockholm  peace  petition  as  men  so  dedi- 
cated to  the  Christian  ideal  of  peace  that 
they  could  not  conceive  of  the  word  being 
prostituted  for  un -Christian  uses. 

This  accounts  for  a  small  proportion  of  MT. 
Matthew's  7.000.  The  rest,  in  all  probability, 
are  the  vigorous  and  articulate  members  of 
all  churches  who  refuse  to  be  frightened 
away  from  causes  they  consider  Just  by  the 
knowledge  that  Conununists  use  these  causes 
for  unholy  ends.  To  such  men  as  these  the 
catise  of  social  justice  is  sacred  and  in  their 
bands  the  unending  war  against  commu- 
nism becomes  a  true  crusade.  They  fight  in 
God's  name  for  the  ends  that  eommtmlsm 
seeks  to  pervert. 

Such  ministers  as  these  need  no  {K-otests 
from  Senators,  no  condescension  from  a  Mc- 
Cabtht  and  no  admonitions  from  the  like  of 
J.  B.  Matthews.  But  damage  can  be  done 
to  their  cause,  however,  by  the  reactions  ot 
timid  followers  to  the  central  fear  of  our 
time,  the  fear  that  aomehow,  tmknowingly, 
one  may  become  part  of  a  conspiracy,  and  be 
called    to   answer   for   one's   beliefs. 
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Peace  c*nt  be  pxarchased  from  a  nation 
eonunitted  to  world  conquest  with  compro- 
mise tneaswres.  appeasements,  one-sided 
agreements,  nor  a  pansy  truce. 

The  nations  of  Europe  spent  5  shameful 
years  prostituting  themselves  licking  the  boot 
tops  of  Adolph  Hitler  to  achieve  the  same 
kind  of  peace  we  are  now  trying  to  negoti- 
ate in  Korea.  In  effect,  all  this  so-called 
truce  will  accomplish  Is  to  make  it  even 
more  v-onvenlent  for  Russia  to  continue  to 
marshal  Its  forces  and,  when  the  time  Is  con- 
venient for  Russia,  to  launch  world  war  m. 

We  consider  this  farcial  truce  in  Korea 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  additional  in- 
surance that  we  will  have  to  fight  a  world 

war  in.  .  ^ 

It  is  true  that  we  might  risk  immediate 
embroilment  in  an  all-out  world  war  m  11 
we  fulfilled  our  responsibilities  in  Korea  to- 
day with  dignity  and  honor  by  blasting  the 
Russlons  out.  but  it  should  appear  obvloxis 
that  such  a  gamble  would  be  a  lesser  risk 
than  the  alternative  of  chronic  appease- 
ments. 

It  la  more  Ukely  that  if  we  did  Justify 
out  national  honor  In  Korea  that  we  would 
do  more  toward  winning  a  lasting  peace 
than  any  action  we  could  possibly  take.  We 
would  certainly  win  back  our  national  man- 
hood and  the  respect  and  support  of  free 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  And  we  are 
Inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  Reds  were  to 
be  served  with  a  "get  out  or  be  blown  out" 
latlmatum,  they'd  choose  to  "get." 

And  If  they  elected  to  fight,  then  let  it 
come  now,  before  we  warrant  a  global  repu- 
tation as  bootlickers  and  all  of  our  states- 
men and  elected  representatives  begin  car.-y- 
ing  umbrellas  to  a  succession  of  American 
Munlchs  and  weeping  tears  of  frustration 
as  Russia  continues  its  conquest  of  the 
\inprotected  until  she  is  in  position  to  name 
the  date. 

If  we  continue  to  be  so  considerate  of  her 
program  of  conquest,  the  United  States  may 
very  well  become  a  second  Korea  with  the 
Mississippi  substituted  for  the  38th  parallel 
and  St.  Louis  for  Seoul.  If  that  happens, 
we  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  to  remem- 
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sintattve  citizens,  gathered  for  high 
purposes,  is  his  name  omitted.  The 
livltation  extended  to  him  to  be  the 
speaker  at  the  commencement  services 
Catholic  University  is  recognition  of 
national  scope  of  his  fame  and  pres- 
His  address  follows: 
The  hysteria  of  war  seems  to  be  upon  this 
llation.  An  ever-so-cautlously  expressed  ap- 
prehenslon  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  such 
mental  climate  may  bring  down  on  any  of 

suspicion  of  subversion. 
We  have  known  periods  like  this  before  in 
history.  There  were  the  fears  aroused 
sympathizers  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; the  fears  of  Anglophile  conspiracy  dxir- 
the  War  of  1812;  the  fears  of  dis- 
loyalty during  the  Civil  War;  the  fear  of 
i^archlsts  In  the  early  1930*8;  the  fear  of 
wing  radicals  after  that  war;  and  now 
fear  of  Communists,  and  their  agents 
fellow  travelers.  Each  period  has  yield- 
real  traitors,  whose  exposure  fanned  the 
dames  of  hatred,  distrust,  confxision,  and 
B  jspiclon. 

Present  fears  are  intensified  because  of  the 
existence  of  a  widespread  revolutionary 
neology  bolstered  by  a  strong  Imperlaltetlc 
lower  and  millions  of  devotees  throughout 
world.  We  are  8\u"e  neither  of  oxirselves 
our  allies.  We  are  far  less  sure  of  the 
{lowers  of  resistance  of  the  newly  freed 
I  lasses  oS  Asia  or  the  colonial  pieoples  of 
4frlca. 

A  sense  of  inseciirlty  has  gripped  our  peo- 
e  more  firmly  than  any  other  people.    The 
liiaterlal  factors  that  make  us  the  wealthiest 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  do  not  re- 
4ssure  us,  and  we  seem  to  have  lost  faith  In 
strength  of  the  Ideals  that  this  Republic 
^feM  founded  upon.    The  voice  of  the  dema- 
is  loud  in  the  land:   woe  to  him  who 
^  rould  oppose  it. 

The  eminent  and  able  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
1  he  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright,  said  not 
1  ong  ago  that  this  country  is  entering  upon 
p)erlod  in  which  any  idea  that  is  unfamiliar 
■  unpopular — because  It  is  new  or  unfa- 
lolllar — will  be  under  suspicion.    This  spirit. 
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Many  ct  the  names  brought  to  public 
attention  have  been  of  people  associated 
with  Communist  causes  a  decade  or  more 
ago.  Who  cannot  recall  those  years  when 
the  Communist  Party  proclaimed  its  undying 
love  for  democracy  and  democratic  meth- 
ods And  it  did  so  most  convincingly.  My 
own  mall  in  that  period  contained  booklets 
and  filers  demonstrating  why  Catholics  and 
Communists  should  work  together  for  the 
improvement  of  the  working  classes.  I  can 
recall  the  formation  of  a  so-called  Catholic 
Communist  group  on  the  campus  of  one  of 
ovu:  Catholic  universities. 

There  was  the  day,  too,  when  speeches 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  Congress 
praised  the  brave  Russian  people  for  their 
resistance  to  Hltlerlan  aggression.  The 
niunber  of  organizations  formed  for  the 
promotion  of  internal  and  interallied  unity 
grew  like  mushrooms.  Many  otherwise  pru- 
dent persons,  with  the  American  merchant 
for  Joining,  affiliated  themselves  with  a  new 
group  each  week.  I  marvel  at  the  small  n\im- 
ber  of  university  people  that.  Innocently  or 
otherwise,  got  themselves  involved  in  Com- 
mtinlst  causes  at  that  time.  I  cannot  vax- 
derstand  how  so  many  escaped. 

How  different  is  the  present  situation  on 
our  campuses,  when  the  very  word  contro- 
versial sends  everyone  to  cover  and  when 
one  signs  nothing  more  dangerous  than  a 
departmental  report.  Now  when  one  talks 
of  Soviet  R\i8sla.  communism,  or  even  capi- 
talism, one  must  be  sure  to  preface  all  re- 
marks with  a  statement  that  one  Lb  not  a 
Communist  and  never  has  been  and  has  no 
sympathy  with  communism.  These  evi- 
dences of  caution  may  be  harmless  in  them- 
selves so  long  as  they  do  not  Indicate  a 
growing  intimidation  of  our  teachers  and 
scholars  by  politically  motivated  investiga- 
tors. 

Academic  freedom  Is  more  than  an  Issue; 
K  is  a  valuable  principle.  Though  one  may 
question  the  misuse  of  academic  freedom, 
the  tendency,  altogether  too  notable,  to  scoff 
at  anyone  that  Invokes  the  principle  demon- 
strates the  dangers  lurking  in  the  i>resent 
climate  of  public  opinion. 


Why  is  there  an  outcry  from  academicians 
against  legislative  investigations.  State  or 
National,  of  colleges  and  universities?  ZX) 
they  claim  a  special  loomunlty?  Are  they 
blind  to  the  dangers  of  Communist  con- 
spiracy? Do  they  desire  to  protect  traitors 
In  our  midst?  Educators  reply  with  a  de- 
cided "No"  to  each  of  these  questions.  Their 
concern  Is  with  the  motives  of  the  Investi- 
gators, the  procedures  in  the  Investigations, 
and  the  possible  dangers  to  academic  free- 
dom that  may  result. 

A  legislator  is  a  politician.  There  Is  no 
harm  In  that.  Politicians  have,  however,  a 
weather  eye  out  for  reelection.  A  few  of 
them  will  seize  upon  any  Issue,  real  or 
spurious,  to  boost  their  fame  and  publicity. 
They  do  not  seek  a  quiet,  effective  exami- 
nation of  a  problem  but  prefer  glaring  head- 
lines and  dramatic  performances  on  radio 
and  television.  The  investigating  conunit- 
tee  has  itself  become  a  worthy  subject  for 
investigation.  Not  only  academicians  but 
lawyers  also  are  to  an  Increasing  extent  con- 
cerned with  its  procedures. 

Before  some  of  these  committees  witnesses 
are  questioned  In  public  in  a  manner  that 
no  court  in  the  land  would  sanction.  The 
witness  is  not  informed  in  advance  of  the 
nature  of  the  charges  against  him.  He  Is 
not  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him  and  is  denied  the  right  of  cross-exam- 
ination. He  cannot  avail  himself  of  com- 
pulsory counsel.  Often  his  right  to  testify 
in  his  own  defense  is  denied.  He  may  be 
sent  to  Jail  for  refusal  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion— a  question  that  a  court  could  not 
require  him  to  answer. 

William  T.  Gossett.  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  has 
recently  said  of  congressional  investigations: 
"In  such  an  inquiry  there  Is  no  assumption 
that  the  individual  Is  Innocent  until  proved 
guilty.  There  are  none  of  the  safeguards 
of  a  trial  to  which,  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  law,  each  man  \s  entitled.  Instead,  there 
Is  a  type  of  trial  by  public  opinion,  a  pil- 
lorying of  individuals  not  accused  of  crimes — 
of  individuals  only  suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged In  or  knowing  something  about  some 


ance  of  a  person's  name  on 
list  should  not  be  sufficient 
If  an  Investigating  commi 
has  sufficient  evidence  or 
alty  to  raise  the  question 
teach,  let  it  hand  over  i 
proper  coUege  or  imiversii 
appropriate  action.  If  crl 
involved,  the  regular  Judi* 
available. 

Shoiild  Communist  stud< 
In  general.  I  should  say  "T« 
hold  positions  as  paid  or 
party.  If  they  observe  the 
behavior  of  a  college  socl 
pursue  their  programs  of 
college  or  university  is  not 
tution  or  reform  school,  it 
means  of  educating  our  yo 
Bens.  While  exceptions  mi 
have  never  known  a  Conuni 
has  remained  a  Conununls 
can  conceive  of  his  persev 
wing  attachments  if  he  pi 
educational  program  confin 
cal  arts  and  sciences. 

Thirty  years  ago,  during 
teria  similar  to  oxir  own. 
distinguished  lawyers  had  t: 
men  cannot  be  cbriven  and 
miist  be  led.  Freemen  ret 
follow  truth,  but  arbitrary 
oppose  until  the  end  of  th 
danger  of  revolution  so  grei 
by  suppression,  by  ruthless 
lation  of  the  simple  rules 
and  American  decency." 

Educators  anxiously  ask 
tar  political  Interference  wi 
be  a  general  movement  for  si 
control  that  will  tell  college 
Instructors  what  books  th 
what  books  they  may  not 
wonders  how  tolerant  a  stJ 
be  of  recent  statements  on 
der  by  the  French,  the  Au; 
Canadian  hierarchies.  Ed 
toward  the  future,  ponder  i 
the  removal  of  loyal  but  xiz 
from  academic  posts.    The 
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The  «burchM  have  ben  a  douU«  fight  on 
their  hands.  They  must  continue  to  uphold 
the  eternal  Ideals  of  the  Christian  faith,  no 
matter  IX  these  are  seised  and  perverted  for 
unworthy  ends.  And  they  must  continue  to 
tnaptrw  others  to  uphold  them,  even  when 
the  Matthews  and  the  McCakthts  smear  the 
faith  and  traduce  the  Oghters.  Fortunately, 
the  battle  Is  an  old  one  to  the  chiirches  and 
one  they  are  far  better  equipped  to  fight 
than  any  professional  redbaiter  or  any 
oongreesional  conunlttee.  The  battle  is  as 
old  as  mankind  Itself,  and  It  Is  not  likely  to 
be  resolved  in  our  generation.  Knowing  this. 
the  clergy  is  not  likely  to  be  too  perturbed, 
either  by  Matthews  or  MalenkoT.  They  have 
Been  the  like  of  both  befcn-e. 


How  To  Trim  Expenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

crnxsma 
'    nV  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRK9XNTATXVX8 
Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  seek  the  Inclusion  of 
the  following  editorial  from  the  June  20 
edition  of  Suntime  magazine,  which  is 
edited  by  Harris  Powers,  an  able  jour- 
nalist and  a  great  American.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  much  uncommon 
commonsense  in  this  editorial. 

Before  actually  reading  the  editorial  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Simtime  maga- 
zine and  to  its  splendid  staff:  Harris 
Powers.  Carolina  Rawls.  Nathan  Mal- 
lison.  I^.  Frank  Slaughter  And  others. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  pub- 
lications I  have  ever  seen,  making  a 
weekly  survey  of  the  beautiful  State  of 
Florida.  It  ably  tells  the  Florida  story 
with  folksy  accounts  about  people  and 
places.  Its  interesting  style  and  attrac- 
tive pictures  make  it  treasured  in  the 
thousands  of  homes  in  which  it  is  de- 
livered every  week. 

Although  first  published  on  December 
7,  1951,  in  a  way  this  magazine  is  not 
really  a  new  venture  because  it  is  an 
extension  of  a  long  Florida  journalistic 
tradition  begim  by  the  editor's  grand- 
father, who  started  the  Ocala  Banner  in 
1866  and  ran  it  for  62  years,  imtil  Harris 
Powers  graduated  from  the  University  of 
norida  and  Northwestern  University — 
In  1928 — and  came  back  to  be  editor  for 
14  years  until  he  entered  the  Navy  in 
World  War  IL  After  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Powers  returned  to  become  editor  of  the 
Panama  City  News-Herald  for  a  year 
and  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal  for  3 
years.  With  this  rich  journalistic  back- 
ground and  with  the  dry  wit,  stimulating 
mind,  and  fine  personality  of  its  editor. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  Suntime  is  making 
a  glorious  contribution  to  Florida  and  its 
people.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
How  To  Tbim  Expenses 

As  everyone  knows,  there  la  a  tremendous 
demand  for  economy  In  Government.  As 
everyone  also  knows.  Government  spending 
has  been  going  up  to  astronomical  heights 
even  as  the  clamor  for  trimming  has 
increased. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  very  people 
and  organizations  who  speak  the  loudest 
about  economy  are  the  ones  who  call  on 
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iKfoshlngton  to  approfirlat*  money  for  tlMlr 
t  projects. 

Back  in  the  1932  campaign,  one  of  the  pres- 
iclentlal  candidates,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by 
le,  lashed  at  the  Hoover  administration 
having  too  many  boards,  biu'eaus,  and 
oc  mmlssions.  The  Roosevelt  program  was 
r  economy  in  Government. 
And  he  was  elected  President  partly  be- 
»^  uae  of  that  program.  But  the  economy  in 
G}vemment  idea  lasted  a  very  few  months. 
Suddenly  the  Government  started  spending 
money  than  ever  before  in  peacetime. 
_  instead  of  a  reduction  In  the  number 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions,  there 
-B  a  tremendous  Increase. 
The  trend  has  continued  upward  for  nearly 
years  now.  except  for  some  reductions 
.or  the  war. 

That  trend  can  be  reversed  only  by  con- 
action  of  the  people  and  organlza- 
The  Congressmen  could  tell  a  good 
,  about  this.    They  could  tell  of  the  peo- 
who  write  in  urging  economy  and  who 
tlien  write  in  saying  "Back  this  project,  our 
c<  immunity  m\ist  have  it." 
We  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  It,  too. 
can't  reduce  taxes  and  pyramid  expend- 
I.    And  we  are  follo^^ng  the  iUuslon 
dollars  mean  defense.    It  takes  more 
dollars  to  keep  our  country  strong. 
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In  any  event,  it  is  not  easy  these  days  to 
find  competent  help  if  children  or  an  aged 
father  or  mother  must  be  cared  for  while 
the  woman  bread-winn«r  Is  away.  Not 
when  the  Labor  Department  also  reports 
that  there  is  only  1  household  worker  for 
every  25  families  in  America. 

Consequently  several  groups — among  them 
the  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women — have  asked  Congress 
for  legislation  to  permit  a  limited  income- 
tax  deduction  for  either  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  under  expense  fcv  the  care  of  • 
young  child  or  other  relative  incapable  of 
self -care  and  who  must  bear  this  expense 
because  he  or  she  Is  gainfully  employed. 

It  is  not  wise  policy  to  introduce  any  tax 
reductions  or  exemptions  until  the  Nation 
has  achieved  a  balanced  or  nearly  balanced 
budget,  but  this  is  one  type  of  proposal 
which  would  seem  to  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration when  a  time  arrives  that  tax  cuts 
or  tax  relief  can  be  contemplated. 


CoHef e  EdncatioB  for  More  Toanf  People 
Would  Be  Enconraf  ed  by  Tax  Dedoc- 
tiou  Uader  H.  R.  2256 


WhcB  Motlier  Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 


or  ALJ 


IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSSNTATIVXS 
Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
linanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Con- 
GiESSiONAL  Record  the  following  edito- 
r  al  on  working  mothers  which  appeared 
ill  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
July  2.  1953.  As  the  author  of  H.  R. 
2W1.  which  would  give  tax-exemption 
jrlvileges  for  child-care  expenses  in- 
curred by  a  mother  necessarily  absent 
f  *om  home  in  order  to  earn  a  living.  I 
a  m  indeed  gratified  to  know  of  the  recog- 
rltion  and  support  given  this  tax -ex- 
emption proposal  by  such  an  outstand- 
iiig  and  universally  respected  newspaper 
ap  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  editorial  follows: 

When  Motheb  Wobks 

The  United  States  Labor  Department  re- 
ported a  few  days  ago  that  more  than  19 
n  lillion  American  women  hold  regular  Jobs. 
1 1  other  words,  nearly  three-tenths  of  the 
labor  force  in  America  is  made  up  of 
«  omen. 

This  indicates  how  far-reaching  Is  the 
eu-nest  argument  raised  by  such  questions 
a  I,  "Should  mothers  work?"  or,  "Is  a  woman's 
place  in  the  home?"  Recent  dlscuE&ions  of 
JtivenUe  delinquency  emphasizes  how  de- 
sirable Is  the  guiding  hand  of  a  mother  at 
h  [>me.  Some  working  wives  should  ask 
tiemselves  seriously  whether  their  pay 
c  lecks  can  do  as  much  for  their  children  as 
t  leir  presence  could  do. 

But  the  size  of  the  statistic  shows  that 
vonxen  are  in  industry,  business,  or  pro- 
fitssional  careers  to  stay.  Many,  of  course, 
a-e  single,  but  some  of  these  have  de- 
p  endent  relatives.  The  married  woman  who 
«  orks  may  do  so  either  to  add  a  few  Iux\irles 
t(>  her  budget  or  simply  because  the  family 
vould  not  be  adeqiiately  fed  or  housed 
o  Jierwlae.  Or  she  may  be  a  widow  with 
c  illdrea  to  clothe. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aRL  ELuon 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKNTATIVX8 
Thursday,  June  18.  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  a  statement  made 
by  myself  on  June  18.  1953.  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  I  have  introduced.  H.  R. 
(  2256.  which  would  permit  taxpayers  to 
make  certain  income-tax  deductions  for 
the  education  of  a  dependent  attending 
a  college  or  university. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  great  committee  this  morn- 
ing in  support  of  my  bill.  H.  B.  225C.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  H.  R. 
2256  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to  make  in- 
come-tax deductions  for  the  education  of  a 
dependent  attending  a  college  or  university, 
to  the  extent  that  such  expense  exceeds  the 
exemption,  if  any.  previously  allowed  for 
said  dependent. 

The  complexities  of  this  age,  coupled  with 
the  accumulation  of  a  vast  and  systematissed 
body  of  knowledge,  have  made  higher  educa- 
tion of  increasing  lmf>ort.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  $394,009,000  were  spent 
for  student  fees  in  the  year  1949-50.  This 
flgxire,  then,  represents  the  amoimt  spent  by 
students  in  colleges  and  universities  for 
matriculation,  tuition,  laboratory,  library, 
health,  and  other  miscellaneous  fees.  Ex- 
penditures for  transportation,  books,  paper 
and  supplies,  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  are 
other  large  items  that  entail  further  vast 
sums  of  money.  This  $394  V^  million  njan- 
sents  an  Increase  of  $193,713,196.  or  96.4  per- 
cent, over  the  amount  reported  for  1939-40. 
The  increase  in  college  and  university  enroll- 
ments fat  this  same  period  has  been  only  78.0 
percent.  Thus  there  has  been  an  Increase  ot 
apiiroximately  18.4  i>ercent  in  operation  coats 
in  this  one  area. 

BiGHn  n>x;cATiOH  viTAi.  ro  NATIOir 

Prom  these  figures,  then,  two  •igniflesnt 
trends  are  apparent.  The  one,  as  already 
pointed  out.  Is  that  a  greatly  increased  coat 
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exists  In  this  field  as  In  all  others.  The  sec- 
ond trend  here  illustrated  is  the  greater  de- 
gree to  which  colleges  and  universities  are 
being  utilized.  It  is  Important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  that  this  continue  to  be 
the  case;  that  is.  It  Is  Important  that  indi- 
viduals continue  to  be  able  to  attend  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Severe  shortages 
even  today  exist  In  the  number  of  engineers 
and  scientists  available  for  employment.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  anticipates  a  more 
pronounced  dearth  of  scientific  personnel  in 
the  immediate  future,  due  to  a  lower  enroU- 
ment  In  technical  schools  today. 

It  is  necessary  for  parents  to  begin  saving 
at  an  early  date  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  send 
their  children  to  college.  As  costs  skyrocket, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  save 
money.  The  small  margin  between  that 
which  is  earned  and  that  which  is  needed  to 
meet  the  essentials  In  the  average  household 
today  is  approaching  the  vanishing  point. 
The  greatest  portion  of  this  margin  evapo- 
rates in  taxes. 

COLLEGE  IS  COSTLT 

Tlie  Oood  Housekeeping  magazine  has  for 
the  last  several  years  complied  a  list  of  125 
smaller  schools  throughout  the  country  at 
which  expenditures  for  board,  room,  and  tu- 
ition total  not  more  than  $1,300  a  year.  The 
median  was  approximately  $1,000.  Remem- 
ber, this  sum  does  not  include  books,  cloth- 
ing, transportation  and  other  allowances. 
Add  another  $500  mlnimimi  for  these  addi- 
tional expenses,  and  then  multiply  this  $1,500 
by  4  years.  The  simi  total  Is  $6,000.  This  Is 
what  It  costs  to  send  one  child  through  col- 
lege; graduate  school  U  another  matter.  By 
the  same  token,  to  send  8  children  to  college 
costs  at  least  $18,000.  In  order  to  save  $ief.- 
000  under  existing  tax  laws.  It  is  necessuy  to 
earn  a  great  deal  of  money,  regardless  of  the 
tax  bracket. 

The  education  of  otir  children  is  the  under- 
pinning of  our  democracy.  The  multiplicity 
of  new  discoveries  of  knowledge  In  every 
field  not  only  accentuate  the  desirabUity  of 
a  college  education  but  make  it  more  ex- 
pensive at  the  same  time. 

OtEATSk   SAKNIirGS    XNCOUSACCD 

The  most  elementary  of  present  day  statis- 
tics prove  conclusively  that  there  is  a  high 
correlation  between  earning  power  on  the 
one  hand  and  higher  education  on  the  other. 

When  you  grant  the  exemption  provided 
by  my  bill,  you  encourage  the  educational 
advancement  of  a  generation. 

We  are  all  fortunate  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  exemption  can  be  granted  with  full 
assurance  that  our  country  as  the  grantor 
will  be  repaid  many  times  as  the  Increased 
earning  power  of  the  beneficiary  comes  into 
fruition.  ^ 


Fvcolo  Federal  Scholartliip  Plaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  include  herein  the  following 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  1,  1953: 

REsoLtmows  MEMosiALiziirG  Congress  To  Ew- 

ACr  Into  Law  the  Principles  or  the  Ftm- 

coLo  Federal  Scholarship  Plan 

Whereas  the  National  Manpower  CouncU 

has  Just  completed  a  2-year  survey  of  the 

Nation's  manpower  and  has  filed  its  report 


with  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
its  major  conclusion  was  that  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  doctors,  teachers,  engineers, 
chemists,  scientists,  and  others  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  higher  education;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Manpower  CouncU 
reported  that  said  shortages  not  only  wUl  be- 
come increasingly  acute  but  are  already  un- 
dermining the  defense  effort  and  impairing 
the  clvUian  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Manpower  Council 
has  recommended  that  some  way  be  found  to 
enable  more  high-school  students  to  go  on  to 
higher  education,  even  if  they  are  unable  to 
pay  for  it;  and 

Whereas  State  Treasurer  and  Receiver 
General  Poster  Purcolo  has  proposed  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  the  Pur- 
colo Federal  scholarship  plan  as  the  best 
remedy  to  solve  the  situation;  and 

Whereas  the  Purcolo  Federal  scholarship 
plan  provides  for  loans  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  scholastically  qualified  high- 
school  students  who  should  go  on  to  higher 
education,  but  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  It; 
and 

Whereas  the  Furcolo  Federal  scholarship 
plan,  without  coating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  money,  does  enable  many  high- 
school  students  to  go  on  to  higher  education 
when  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so  in  the 
absence  of  the  Purcolo  Federal  achoiarahip 
plan;  and 

Whereas  the  Furcolo  Federal  scholarship 
plan  does  not  in  any  way  change  our  educa- 
tional system  or  in  any  way  affect  the  covirses 
of  study  or  teaching  methods  of  colleges  and 
universities  but  merely  enables  more  stu- 
dents to  attend  such  institutions  wit'hout 
any  control  or  interference  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

Whereas  State  Treasurer  axud  Receiver 
General  Foster  Purcolo  has  Just  retiuned 
from  Washington.  D.  C*  where  he  outlined 
his  plan  in  detaU  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  to  congressional  leaders:  Be  it,  therefore. 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  recommend  that  the  main  ob- 
jectives, features,  and  principles  of  the  Pur- 
colo Federal  scholarship  plan  should  be 
enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 


Increase  m  Salaries  for  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  NEW  TORS 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  once  more  to 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this 
House  to  give  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide an  increase  in  salary  for  the  postal 
workers. 

I  have  Just  recently  received  informa- 
tion from  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Post  OflSce  Clerks,  which  sets  forth  the 
results  of  an  economic  survey  of  the 
members  of  that  federation.  This  sur- 
vey shows  that,  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet,  over  75  percent  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees in  the  New  York  area  must  sup- 


plement their  Incomes  through  another 
job  or  through  the  employment  of  their 
wives — 42.7  percent  of  these  emplo3rees 
take  on  additional  work  themselves,  and 
32.9  percent  have  their  wives  working. 
Sixty-nine  and  two-tenths  percent  of  the 
postal  employees  in  that  area  have  in- 
curred increasing  debts  in  the  last 
year— I  beUeve  that  $540  was  the  aver- 
age increase  in  debt— 24.7  percent  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  on  their  insxir- 
ance. 

We  all  know  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  announced  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  cost-of-living  index  of  May  15, 
1953.  hit  a  new  high  for  the  year — a  fig- 
ure 9  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Our  postal  employees  have  had  no  In- 
crease in  their  pay  since  1951.  and  with 
the  continuing  upward  spiral  of  the  cost 
of  living  they  are  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
vide even  the  barest  necessities  for  their 
families.  We  have  heard  many  times 
the  phrase  "overworked  and  under- 
paid," but  this  is  unfortunately  true  of 
the  postal  employees.  They  have 
worked  long  and  hard  and  certainly  are 
most  deserving  of  any  consideration  we 
can  give  them  at  this  time. 

There  are  several  biUs  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  which  would  effect  such 
an  increase,  and  I  earnestly  request  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  on  this  legis- 
lation. To  adjourn  before  taking  these 
bills  up.  and  prior  to  the  completion  of 
favorable  action  on  the  same,  would  be 
breaking  faith  with  our  postal  em- 
ployees. 


Ddbits,  CrtdSti  for  StevensoB's  Soccestor 


EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  7. 195S 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Louisville  (Ky.>  Courier-Journal  of 
July  5.  1953: 
DEsrrs,  Credits  roa  Siavaw sow's  Sttccessor 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly  has  just  ad- 
journed after  a  6-month  session  during  which 
Republican  Governor  Stratton's  leadership 
was  sorely  tried.  There  were  times  wlien  the 
Governor,  who  succeeded  Adial  E.  Stevenson, 
appeared  as  helpless  in  relation  to  his  legis- 
lature as  President  Elsenhower  does  toward 
his  own  Republican  majority  in  Congress. 

The  Governor's  major  achievement  in  the 
legislature  was  passage  of  a  redlstrlcting 
measiire,  to  be  voted  on  next  year,  which 
wotUd  give  to  Chicago  and  surrounding  Cook 
County  a  share  of  legislative  seats  more  in 
keeping  with  the  population  growth.  Dear 
also  to  the  Governor's  heart,  but  defeated  by 
a  combination  of  downstate  Republicans 
and  big-city  Democrats,  were  measures  to  re- 
form the  coiu^  system  and  create  a  $400,000 
State  crime  commission.  This  last  would 
have  given  the  Governor  a  potential  weapon 
with  which  to  flghjc  Chicago  Democrats,  but 
it  might  also  have  been  valuable  in  exposing 
to  IndilTerent  Chicago  voters  the  extent  to 
which  racketeers  and  criminals  have  infil- 
trated their  local  governing  bodies. 
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The  legislature  also  yoted  down  a  propoaal 
to  give  Chicago  Its  own  city  charter,  another 
measure  which  might  have  remedied  some 
of  the  corruption  characteristic  of  the  big- 
gest city  m  Illinois.  Some  of  the  gifts  It 
g.-ve  Chicago,  however,  were  dubious  bless- 
ings. A  $15  million  bond  issue  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  airport  was  criticised  by 
the  Chicago  Civic  Federation:  first,  because 
the  airlines  using  the  new  field  said  the  job 
could  be  done  for  $1  million;  and  second, 
because  the  grant  of  power  to  a  city  not 
renowned  for  the  purity  of  its  financial  op- 
erations is  almost  iinlimited.  The  money. 
In  other  words,  can  be  spent  almost  as  and 
when  the  city  council  decides,  without  the 
letting  of  bids. 

Governor  Stratton  himself  sponsored  some 
bills  which  represent  a  backward  step  from 
standards  set  by  Governor  Stevenson.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlnies,  the 
lavishness  with  which  trucking  interests 
financed  the  Stratton  campaign  accounted 
for  repeal  of  a  1949  model  truck-weight  bill. 
The  new  bill  remits  a  $20  million  Increase 
In  truck  Ucense  fees  and  will  probably  cost 
the  State  around  $8  million  a  year.  In  many 
other  respects  it  permits  truckers  to  abuse 
highways  without  paying  their  share  of  the 
cost. 

In  contrast  to  this  generosity,  the  Gov- 
ernor cut  the  budget  for  mental -hospital 
care  in  Illinois  to  about  $10  million  less  than 
the  minimum  recommended  by  his  own  wel- 
fare director.  This  cut.  in  the  opinion  of 
experts,  means  that  trained  personnel,  en- 
couraged by  Governor  Stevenson's  careful 
program,  will  continue  to  drift  away  and 
that  the  hospitals  will  soon  revert  to  the 
dreadful  standards  prevailing  during  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor. 

Cte  balance,  the  Stratton  administration 
seem  a  ready  to  give  Illlnoia  the  scat  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  it  has  been  accustomed. 
But  this  Is  far  from  as  good  as  the  deal  the 
State  got  during  the  4  yeare  of  Governor 
Stevenson.  Citizens  can  see  the  lobbyists 
moving  happily  back  to  Springfield  and 
watch  the  deterioration  of  State  institutions 
■o  painfully  buUt  up  to  passing  standards 
diiring  the  4  years  fvut  past.  The  comparison 
must  already  be  hitting  home  forcibly,  and 
th9  rew  administration  has  3  more  years 
to  go. 
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*$  TnascoBtmental  Air  Race  Day, 
Joly  3,  19S3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACRtrsrrrs 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTA11VK3 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  under  leaye 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolutions  filed  by  Repre- 
sentative William  X.  Wall.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  congratulating  the  city 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  providing  for 
a  proclamation  by  the  Governor  desig- 
nating July  3  of  the  current  year  as 
Women's  Transcontinental  Air  Race 
Day: 

RSSOLTmONS  PaOVIDIHO  rOR  A  PaOCLAMATIOir 
BT  TBS  GOVXENOa  DESIGNATING  JVLT  3  Or 
TBX  CUXUMT  YKAS  AS  WOUXN'S  TaANSCOM- 
TINKNTAL  AlB  RACS  OAT 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  powered  flight;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Lawrence,  to  wtioee 
airport  properly  belongs  the  credit  at  the 
first  airmail  flight  in  America,  baa  been  tot 


many  years  the  terminus  of  the  annual  All 
V  'omen's  Transcontinental  Air  Race  between 
e  kstem  and  western  parts  of  our  land  as  a 
tlbute  and  salute  to  American  aviation  by 
t|>e  women  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Lawrence  airport  Is  being 
(pleated  in  the  current  year  as  the  Richard 

Condon  Airport;  and 

Whereas  the  seventh  annual  All  Women's 
llranscontinental  Air  Race  virill  get  under 
May  from  the  Richard  F.  Condon  Airport  in 
I^orth  AndovCT  on  July  3:  and 

Who'eas  the  All  Women's  Transcontl- 
i^ntal  Air  Race   is   being   arranged,    sanc- 

oned.  and  promoted  by  the  Ninety-nines. 
ihc.  an  organization  founded  in  the  early 
mcs  by  the  late  Miss  Amelia  Earhart. 
f(med  woman  filer;  and 

Whereas  our  Commonwealth  in  general 
abd  the  city  of  Lawrence  in  particular  have 
I:  sen  selected  as  thi.  starting  point  of  the 
r  tee  because  of  our  contribution  to  aviation : 
"Yherefore  be  it 

Itesolved,  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives hereby  congratulate  the  city  of  Law- 
r  snce,   and  requests  the   Governor  to    Issue 

proclamation  designating  July  8  in  the 
durrent  year  as  Women's  Transcontinental 
i  ir  Race  Day.  Said  proclamation  shall  rec- 
c  mmend  that  said  day  be  appropriately  ob- 
aerved  in  such  manner  as  may  fittingly  rec- 
<gnlze  the  contribution  of  women  to  avia- 
llon,  and  especially  to  call  attention  to  the 
]  lassachusetts  women  who  have  attained 
1  lational  rect^nition  In  the  field  of  aviation. 
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Twkiof  Brinfi  New  Team  to  Air  Force 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  irfkLVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  R2PR1SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  7,  19S3 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
nclude  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  July  7.  1953: 

TwiMiNa  BaiNos  New  Team  to  Ask  Foecs 
(By  Douglas  Larsen) 

The  United  States  Air  Force  has  practically 
( ,  whole  new  first  team  these  days. 

Gen.  Nathan  Twining  brought  it  with  him 

'  rhen  he  took  over  from  Gen.  Ho3rt  Vanden- 

terg  as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staif.    It's  a  team 

I  if  outstanding   younger  generals,   aU   with 

irUllant  World  War  U  records. 

Their  ages  range  downward  from  53  to  47. 
'They've  come  up  as  outstanding  admlnis- 
1  ratora,  planners,  or  commanders  in  the  last 

years.    All  but  one  is  a  pilot. 

Here  are  General  Twinlng's  top  six: 

Lt.  Gen.  Sarle  E.  Partridge,  General 
'  :Vining'8  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera- 
1lons.  is  53  and  has  one  of  the  most  colorful 
fareers  to  be  foiuid  in  the  Pentagon. 

A  doughboy  in  France  In  World  War  I,  he 
I  eturned  to  make  his  way  through  West 
]  *oint  and  become  an  Army  pUot.  then  made 
1  lis  mark  as  one  of  the  Army's  best  aerial 
I  iinners  and  test  pilots. 

During  World  War  II  he  helped  set  up  the 
ilgantlc  Air  Force  training  program,  served 
irlth  Jimmy  Doollttle  in  bomber  operations 
la  Europe,  got  into  the  scrap  in  the  Pacific, 
4nd  came  back  here  for  a  Staff  Job. 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White.  63.  who  will  be 
<  General  Twinlng's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  is  rated 
( ne  of  the  smoothest  operators  in  the  Air 
^orce  today.    He's  lean,  cold  eyed,  efficient. 

His  experience  includes  many  years  with 
diplomatic  missions  in  China,  Russia,  Italy, 
( Greece,  and  Brazil. 

During  World  War  n  he  had  assignments 
fti  Intelllgenoe  and  saw  combat  in  the  South 


Pacific.  He  has  also  served  as  liaison  offlcer 
with  Congress — an  important  background 
in  the  current  Air  Force  tussle  with  the  acl- 
ministratlon  over  budget  cuts. 

Lt.  Gen.  Glenn  O.  Barcus.  60.  who  takaa 
over  as  vice  commander  of  the  important  Air 
Training  Command,  is  the  general  who 
couldn't  resist  going  on  missions  against  the 
Chinese  Communist  forces  during  his  reoent 
stint  as  commander  of  the  Fifth  Air  Fwce 
In  Korea. 

In  World  War  IT  In  Europe  he  established 
himself  as  an  authority  on  tactical  aviation. 
which  ultimately  led  to  his  taking  over  and 
revitalizing  the  Tactical  Air  Command  after 
the  Korean  fighting  started. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  P.  McNaughton,  SO. 
the  new  vice  commander  of  all  Far  East 
Air  Forces,  is  a  veteran  Army  Air  Corps  pilot 
whose  special  field  is  adminlstrattcm  and 
training. 

Before  taking  key  assignments  with  the 
strategic  bombers  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  U,  he  had  been  directing  lm{>ortant 
phases  of  the  training  command  back  in  th« 
States.  He  is  rated  a  command  pUot.  oombat 
observer,  and  aircraft  observer. 

MaJ.  Gen.  WiUlam  F.  McKee,  47,  Is  the 
only  member  of  Twinlng's  new  team  who 
isn't  a  pilot  himself.  He  becomes  vice  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Materiel  Command.  Un- 
til W(»rd  War  U  he  was  an  Army  artillery 
oflloer. 

Joining  the  blue-jronder  boys  in  1943.  h« 
quickly  established  himself  as  an  Inspired 
planning  officer  and  staff  man.  In  1946  he 
was  commanding  general  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Command  of  the  Air  Force  In  Welsbaden, 
Germany.  Most  of  his  duty  since  then  has 
been  in  important  Pentagon  Jobs. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  H.  Tunner.  47.  new 
Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  d  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  Europe,  is  better  known 
•s  Mr.  Airlift.  He  directed  the  famous  Ber- 
lin airlift  of  1948  which  did  much  to  cool 
off  the  Russians  In  their  cold-war  tactics. 

Following  that  he  organized  the  famous 
airlift  Maneuver  for  Operation  Swarmer  and 
then  set  up  the  airlift  to  Korea  when  that 
show  opened.  During  World  War  n  he  ran 
the  famoxis  "hump"  operation  in  Chln^ 


One-liaadredth  Anaivertary  of  the  >^sit  of 
Commodore  Matthew  Perry  to  Japaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  NEW  TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSMTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  resolution  which  would 
extend  to  the  people  of  Japan  cordial 
greetings  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  visit  of  Commodore  Mat- 
thew Perry  to  Japan. 

The  arrival  of  Commodore  Perry.  In 
July  1853,  meant  much  to  the  Japanese 
people,  since  it  opened  that  country  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  ended  its  long 
period  of  isolation. 

During  the  intervening  years  Japan 
has  made  great  strides  forward  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  we  wish  her  well 
in  her  continued  relations  with  our  coun- 
try and  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

An  Open  Door  Festival,  celebrating 
this  anniversary,  is  being  held  in  Japan 
during   1953,   featuring   colorful   cere- 


monies, pageants,  exhibitions,  sports 
events,  and  historic  tours.  Many  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  public  organiza- 
tions in  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
including  the  Perry  Centennial  Commit- 
tee, the  Japan  Travel  Bureau,  and  the 
Japanese  Travel  Information  Office,  have 
done  much  to  correlate  these  activities; 
and  through  those  agencies  and  organi- 
zations and  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion of  Japan  many  thousands  of  cherry 
tree  seeds,  collected  by  the  children  of 
Japan,  have  been  presented  to  various 
cities  in  the  United  States  as  a  token  of 
good  will. 

Japan  is  again  taking  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  centennial  anniversary  will 
do  much  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  wiH  be  an  important  step 
in  the  furthering  of  our  cultural  <»-nd 
diplomatic  relations. 


Trace  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

<ir  OKLAHOMA 

IN  TBS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  continued 
failure  to  obtain  an  honorable  truce  in 
Korea  has  caused  great  concern  through- 
out the  country.  Not  all  the  ideas  and 
thinking  on  this  vital  problem  is  con- 
fined to  the  official  circles  of  Washing- 
ton, nor  can  it  be  said  that  only  the 
ideas  of  those  from  ofllcial  circles  have 
merit. 

I  am  attaching  herewith  copy  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  American  Legion 
Post  at  Bristow,  Okla..  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  A  large  number  of  the 
active  members  of  this  post  recently 
returned  from  service  in  Korea,  includ- 
ing National  Guard  members  who  served 
with  the  famous  45th  Thunderbird  Di- 
vision. 

Inspiration  for  the  ideas  expressed  in 
this  resolution  on  a  truce  in  Korea  stems 
from  the  efforts  of  one  man  who  has 
deeply  concerned  himself  with  the  Korea 
struggle  for  many  months.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  made  a  trip  to  Washington 
and  left  copies  of  ideas  he  had  devel- 
oped with  various  persons  both  in  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  He 
not  only  has  discussed  the  issue  with 
many  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject  but  also  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  personal  research.  He  has  revised 
his  original  proposals  to  make  them 
applicable  under  the  situation  as  it  now 
stands.  This  revised  proposal  is  the 
gist  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  this 
Legion  post. 

The  man's  name  is  Ernest  Shamblln. 
a  resident  of  Bristow.  In  my  opinion 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  efforts, 
offering  helpful  advice  instead  of  blind 
criUcism.  I  think  there  is  merit  in  his 
ideas  and  hope  they  will  henceforth 
receive  more  consideration  in  official 
circles  than  has  been  the  case. 


The  resolution  and  plan  follow: 

Whereas  on  June  26,  1960,  North  Korean 
forces,  under  the  leadership  and  training  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  Soviet  Russian 
countries,  deliberately  and  premedltatedly, 
with  equipment  and  military  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
Soviet  Russia,  and  after  months  of  secret 
planning  and  conniving,  invaded  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea.  The  reaction  to  this 
infamy  and  treachery  was  prompt  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  that 
such  international  gangsterism  must  be  met 
with  military  force;  and 

Whereas  the  Security  CouncU  immediately 
met  and  confirmed  the  report  of  Its  Com- 
mission that  the  Invasion  was  planned 
months  In  advance  by.  through,  and  with 
the  encouragement  and  military  support  of 
CommunUt  China  and  Soviet  Russia;  and 

Whereas,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  Security  Council,  the 
United  States  immediately  dispatched  Amer- 
ican troops  and  supplies  to  Korea  to  assist 
in  resisting  the  Infamous  and  felonlotis 
aggression;  and 

Whereas  for  more  than  8  long  years  our 
(United  States)  troops  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  and  have  suffered  more  casual- 
ties (approximately  140,000)  than  all  other 
allies  save  and  except  the  South  Koreans; 
and 

Whereas  there  has  developed  a  stalemate 
at  the  38th  parallel  where  senseless  and  use- 
less killing  and  maiming  of  Allied  soldiers 
continues  tuabated;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  press  reports,  deci- 
sions have  been  reiched  whereby  truce  ne- 
gotiations can  be  resumed  looking  toward 
ending  the  Korean  war,  provided  the  Com- 
munists are  willing  to  sign  an  armistice: 
and 

Whereas  on  June  20.  1963.  there  was  sub- 
mitted to  high  Oovemment  ofDcials  in  Wash- 
ington, including  President  Elsenhower,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  to  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
a  plan  for  terminating  the  Korean  war,  said 
plan  being  formulated  by  Ernest  Shamblln. 
of  Brtstow,  Okla.,  copy  of  which  Is  hereto 
attached;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  studied  opinion  of  the 
American  Legion  Post,  No.  126.  of  Bristow, 
C^la..  that  prompt  and  decisive  action  should 
be  taken  to  stop  the  useless  killing  and 
maiming  of  American  soldiers  and  stop  fur- 
ther appeasement  of  the  Communists  who 
Invaded  North  Korea  and  attacked  our  Amer- 
ican soldiers;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  it  is  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people  that  we  employ  such  hon- 
orable means  as  are  available,  to  terminate 
said  war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Bristow  American  Legion 
Post  in  meeting  assembled  this  29th  day  of 
June  1953,  That  we  hereby  go  on  record  as 
follows : 

In  the  event  the  North  Koreans  and  Chi- 
nese Communists  reftise  to  immediately  sign 
a  truce,  ending  the  war  and  releasing  our 
prisoners  from  Communist  prison  camps, 
then  that  part  of  the  attached  plan  referred 
to  as  No.  2  shall  be  submitted  to  thf  Com- 
munists for  their  approval  or  rejection. 
Should  they  reject  this  plan,  then  plan  No. 
3  would  be  employed  to  bring  hostilities  to 
an  end;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Immediately  sent  to  both  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  all  Congressmen  from  Oklahonui 
who  are  hereby  urged  to  use  their  full  in- 
fluence with  the  proper  authorities  in  an 
effort  to  get  this  plan  approved.  That  copies 
also  be  sent  to  President  Eisenhower,  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  to 
aU  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees. 

(The  above  resolution  was  adopted  with- 
out opposition.) 


Plah  roa  Tikmihatikc  thc  KoasAK  Wab 
(By  Ernest  Shamblln) 

TUM  NO.  X 

(a)  Hostilities  to  cease  at  once. 

(b)  All  prisoners  on  each  side  are  to  be 
advised  that  It  is  the  desire  of  both  sides 
that  the  war  be  speedily  terminated  and  that 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  whereby  all 
prisoners  are  to  be  retiu-ned  home.  All  pris- 
oners to  be  Informed  in  advance  so  as  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  return  peacefully  and 
to  avoid  any  chance  of  punishment. 

(c)  All  prisoners  so  repatriated  are  to  be 
excused  from  further  military  service  and  be 
discharged  through  a  desglnated  demilitar- 
ized zone  under  the  supervision  of  a  Com- 
mission composed  of  the  following  neutral 
countries:  Switzerland.  Sweden.  India, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  Such  exchange 
of  prisoners  to  be  consummated  within  a 
period  of  60  days. 

FLAM  HO.  n 

In  the  event  the  Communists  refuse  to  ac- 
cept plan  No.  I,  they  would  have  the  alterna- 
tive of  plan  No.  II  as  foUows: 

(a)  Hostilities  to  cease  at  once. 

(b)  All  prisoners  to  be  repatriated  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  under 
plan  No.  I. 

(c)  All  United  Nations  troops  and  military 
personnel,  and  all  Communist  troops  and 
military  personnel,  to  be  withdrawn  from 
K<M«a  leaving  the  Koreans  to  solve  their  own 
Internal  affairs  without  outside  Interference. 
Withdrawal  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commission  hereinabove  designated. 
DemobUlzation  to  t>e  commenced  inunedi- 
ately  upon  completion  of  prisoner  exchange 
and  to  be  completed  vrith  dispatch  and  not 
to  exceed  6  months.  No  military  aid  to  be 
furnished  either  side  In  Korea  and  no  sup- 
plies necessary  to  warfare  to  be  furnished 
either  side  save  and  except  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  supplies. 

FLAir  Ko.  tn 

Should  the  Communists  refuse  to  accept 
plan  No.  I  or  No.  II.  then  plan  No.  Ill  would 
be  employed  as  follows: 

(a)  All  United  Nations  troops  woitld  be 
withdrawn  from  the  battle  zone  and  the 
United  Nations  Command  (or.  In  the  event 
the  U.  N.  fails  to  support  this  plan,  then  the 
United  States  do  it  alone)  shall  employ  such 
atomic  devices  as  will  be  necessary  to  destroy 
the  Communist  army  th\is  bringing  the  war 
to  a  speedy  end. 

(b)  In  the  event  It  becomes  necessary  to 
employ  plan  No.  m.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  both  China  and  Russia  will  be  held  to 
account  should  any  U.  N.  prisoner  be  harmed 
as  an  act  of  revenge. 


Rot.  Join  V.  Casej,  of  Lawrence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  afASBACHTTSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  ranarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  John 
V.  Casey,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Boston.  Mass., 
on  TiAsday,  June  9,  1953: 

JOUaKAL   or  THS  HotTOi 

Met.  aecording  to  adjournment,  at  1  p.  m.. 
with  Mr.  WaU.  of  Lawrence.  In  the  chair 
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(h«Tlng  been  apfjolnted  by  tb«  speaker,  na- 
der  authority  conferred  by  rule  7.  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair). 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  John  V.  Casey, 
of  Lawrence,  as  follows: 

"O  Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  creator  of 
tiie  universe  and  ruler  of  the  destinies  of 
men.  we  acknowledge  Thy  supreme  power 
and  honor  Thy  majesty.  Penetrated  with 
the  knowledge  of  our  absolute  dependence 
on  Thee,  the  author  and  giver  of  all  that 
is  good  and  beneficial,  we  humbly  seek  Thine 
aid  and  benign  Influence  on  this  body  of 
elected  representatives  of  our  beloved  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

"Enlighten  the  minds,  O  Author  of  an 
knowledge,  of  those  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
mold  and  direct  the  destinies  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. Dispel  all  darkness  of  intel- 
lect, and  grant  to  Thy  suppliants  that  by 
Thy  direction  they  may  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tion to  Thee  and  to  their  fellowman. 

"Pour  Into  our  hearts.  O  Lord  of  Hosts. 
tbe  low  at  tmtb  and  the  sptarlt  of  frater- 
nal charity.  Dispel  from  our  hearts  the 
darkness  of  error  and  mls\mderstanding;  so 
that  all  our  thoughts,  our  actions  and  our 
words  may  be  directed  to  Thine  honor  and 
glory  and  to  our  eternal  salvation. 

"Send  forth  Thy  blessings  upon  our  peo- 
pkB  azMl  beloved  State.  In  particular.  O 
Xiord.  we  ask  Tou  to  contlniw  to  bleas  the 
Xalr  city  at  Lawrence,  queen  of  the  Merrl- 
sack  Valley,  an  Integral  part  oi  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  this  the  100th  year  of  h« 
founding.  La  Thy  mercy  grant  her  the  aid 
that  la  so  necessary  to  attain  prosperity  so 
thAt  she  may  continue  to  know  Thee  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

"O  almighty  and  everlasting  Ood,  grant 
us  the  grace  ot  a  lively  faith  in  Thee.  » 
flzm  hope  In  Thy  mercy  and  a  burning  char- 
ity for  our  brother  nuuo.  Bear  us.  O  God, 
while  we  pray,  our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  dally  bread  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us  and  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  but  deliver  us  from  evU.  Amen.** 
Subsequently  (the  speaker  having  taken 
tbe  chair)  lir.  Wall,  of  Lawrence,  moved  that 
the  prayer  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
tbe  house;  and  the  motion  prevailed. 


Resohtion  Adopted  bj  tike  63d  Aaaaal 
CoBfrcst  of  Ike  National  Sodety  of  tho 
Soas  of  the  Amcricaa  RevoIutMrn  at  Cb- 
ciuati,  Oliio,  Jue  17, 19S3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

ovcauroBia* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiul  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  commending  congres- 
sional investigating  committees: 

Whereas  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  continually  en- 
deavored to  be  a  blUwark  against  commu- 
nism and  all  ot'ier  subversive  activities  in 
this  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
curb  these  destructive  subversive  influences, 
together  with  the  investigation  and  public 
exposwe  of  Conununlsts  and  subversives  has 
bewx  mandated  by  the  National  Society. 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  for  many 
years;  and 


Ciimmi 


Oie 


whereas  members  at  the  National  SocleCy. 
of  the  American  Revolution  have  be- 
increasingly  concerned  over  the  vicious 
of    criticism   directed    against   the 
ongiessional  committees  investigating   va- 
aspects    of    Communist    activity    in 
American   life   and   these   attacks   make   It 
.   that  there  is  under  way  a  deliberate 
I  ntensive  campaign  of  smear  and  Intlml- 
datic  n    designed    to   hamper    the    work   of 
the  :  nvestigating  committees;  aiul 
whereas  It  is  our  belief  that  the  majority 
attacks  arise  from  soxirces  which 
the   cause   of   communism.     Whether 
^^  or  not.  some  of  the  most  abusive 
attacks  have  come  from  persons  whose  trag- 
is  not  that  tliey  are  Communists,  but 
they  do  not  understand  the  triie  nature 
c^nununlsm.    No  man  or  woman  can  be 

lUnlst  or  a  pro-Conununist   and   a 

American  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
s  ipport  communism  is  to  supp>ort  treason, 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
lot  believe  that  traitors  should  be  ac- 
corded deferential  treatment  under  any  dr- 
b:    Therefore  be  it 

:,  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 

of  tlie  American  Revolution,  conunends  the 
sple  idid  efforts  of  congressional  committees, 
investigating  Communist  and  subversive  ac- 
tlvit  Les,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  appropriate  com- 
nUtlees  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Rep  esentatlves  of  the  United  SUtee. 
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cum  itances : 
&4  solved. 


Handredtli  AiuuTertary,  Nalant, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTrSSTTS 

dt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
thfl  following  address  which  I  delivered 
at  Ifarjoran  Park  in  connection  with  the 
toK  n  of  Nahant's  centennial  celebration 
an<  salute  to  Independence  Day : 

1  lis  is  a  big  nlglit  for  the  smallest  town 
1  lassachusetts. 
is  a  doubleheader  celebration. 

year,  and  In  all  States  and  Terrl- 
.  Americans  observe  the  night  before 
Fourth,  with  fireworks  and  bonfires  be- 
lt Is  the  aniUversary  of  the  Declara- 
of    Independence,    which    marked    the 

of  our  Nation. 
1953  Nahant  is  one  up  on  all  the  other 
cltfts  and  towns,  with  an  additional  holiday 
ts  own.    It  is  ringing  the  bell  twice  for 
.  once  for  the  United  States. 
Its  177th  birthday  as  a  free  Nation  and 
for  Nahant  on  its  100th  year  as  a  town 
is  a  self-governing  community,  proiid  of 
listory.  its  liberty,  its  people. 
N  ahant  is  small,  but  large  in  courage, 
reaches  out  from  the  mainland  to  dare 
sea  and  throw  a  protective  arm  aroiuid 
northern  approaches  to  the  harbor  of 
alg  sister,  Boston. 

says,  thitt  long  before  Colimabus. 
Norwegian  explorers  noted  Its  beauty  and 
plai  med  to  return  to  this  peninsula  to  make 
their  home. 

i   first   settlers  from   another  race   of 
adventurous  men  staked  out  the  first  home- 
here  in  163a 

since,  the  people  of  Nahant.  ringed 
:he  ocean  <m  three  sides,  have  breathed 
fresh  salt  air,  have  UstezMd  to  the  rest- 
call  of  the  surf,  and  have  raised  healthy 
happy  children  whose  horizons  were  not 
limited  by  streets  and  buildings.    They  knew 
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the  vast  reaches  of  sea  and  sky,  aDd  thej  wt 
tbelr  compass  by  the  future. 

Yovur  town  has  produced  more  than  Its 
share  of  eminent  men  and  women,  but  none 
greater  so  far  than  the  world  figure  who 
represents  the  United  States  In  fae  United 
Nations,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Maytje  some  little  boys  and  gtrls  here  to- 
night, proud  of  their  town  and  its  history, 
will  grtTw  up  to  be  benefactors  of  mankind 
and  reflect  even  greater  credit  upon  the  com- 
munity that  nourished  them  with  character. 
Intelligence,  and  faith. 

Some  people  Judge  the  United  States  by 
Its  tall  buildings  and  its  powerful  machines. 

But.  if  they  lot*  below  the  surface,  they 
will  find  the  real  America  in  its  small  towns 
where  people  grow  strong  in  neighborliness, 
in  self-reliance,  as  people  who  are  not  lost 
in  faceless  crowds  or  stimted  by  the  push 
and  noise  and  clutter  of  too  many  things. 
They  grew  to  full  stature  as  human  beinga 
first,  with  the  self-control  that  makes  them 
unafraid  to  face  life  Instead  of  surrendering 
to  Its  weak  and  cowardly  compromises. 

People  in  small  towns  don't  want  to  be 
regimented  or  mechanised.  They  want  to  b* 
folks — thinking  problems  out  for  them- 
selves, working  becaiise  they  want  to  live 
active  lives  and  not  because  others  are  for- 
ever bossing  them.  They  need  some  time  to 
talk  over  the  back  fence  with  the  people  next 
door  or  to  swap  opinions  at  the  barbershop. 
And  there  are  other  times  when  they  want 
the  peace  and  privacy  of  their  own  hemes. 

SmaU  towns  do  not  have  mlle-long  fac- 
tories, but  they  do  produce  grade  A  men  and 
women  who  know  when  to  say  "yea"  and 
when  to  say  "no."  A  person  who  tries  to  get 
by  on  bluff  hasn't  got  a  chance,  because 
people  get  to  know  each  other  real  well,  and 
they  won't  stand  for  any  nonsense. 

The  United  States  is  grateful  that  It  has 
so  many  small  towns  and  the  millions  of 
people  who  prefer  to  live  W  them — people 
who  put  Integrity  before  riches  and  mind 
above  matter,  people  who  are  closer  to  Ood 
because  their  lives  are  not  pulled  this  way 
and  that  way  1^  fast-changing  dlstractkma 
that  have  no  real  meaning. 

The  big  cities  have  reached  their  limit. 
They  are  choking  to  death,  financially  and 
spiritually,  with  problems  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. The  tide  has  turned.  Men  and  women 
are  starting  to  leave  the  city  for  suburtum 
areas  where  they  wUl  have  some  elbowroom. 

Small  towns  are  coming  to  be  recognised 
for  what  they  are.  the  heart  of  America, 
where  men  and  women  are  more  important 
than  machines  and  where  people  can  find 
their  balance  again  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
home  that  Is  not  Jtist  a  ceU  in  a  block  In  the 
teeming  beehive  of  an  overcrowded,  metrop- 
olis. 

The  residents  of  Nahant  are  taking  Ume 
out  to  celebrate  the  old  days  and  the  quaint 
ways  of  their  forefathers. 

It  Is  a  form  of  fun  that  Joyously  recognises 
what  we  ovre  to  the  past. 

They  have  done  their  part  and  done  tt 
well.     Now  it  is  up  to  you. 

This  Is  memory  week,  in  which  yoa  recall 
those  who  went  before  you,  what  they  ac- 
complished, bow  they  worked,  and  how  tbey 
played. 

On  every  birthday  party,  after  Indulging 
in  fond  recollections,  the  time  comes  to  turn 
our  eyes  forward  and  make  plans  for  the 
progress  that  will  honor  birthdays  to  come. 

We  have  looked  xipon  the  past  and  smiled 
at  it  and  have  felt  gratitude  in  our  hearts 
for  the  men  and  women  who  opened  the  way 
for  us,  even  as  100  years  from  now  our  own 
record  will  be  reviewed  by  those  who  are  liv- 
ing in  2053. 

After  these  happy  holidays  are  over,  you 
will  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  get  to  work  on 
the  future  of  your  good  town. 

Not  that  you  wUl  start  building  a  spaes 
ship  or  start  planning  for  the  food  supplies 
that  you  will  retrieve  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  but  In  raising  your  children  in 
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an  environment  that  will  help  them  to  de- 
velop into  finer  men  and  women. 

That  is  the  true  honor  and  glory  of  Nahant. 

As  the  night  before  the  Fourth  is  one  of 
the  gayest  nights  of  the  year.  I  don't  want  to 
slow  down  the  festivities  by  t«.iiting  on 
and  on. 

I'm  glad  that  you  let  me  in  on  the  fun. 

You  see,  we  had  our  centennial  up  in 
Lawrence  early  in  June,  and  we  had  a  won- 
derful time.  So,  knowing  how  full  of  good 
things  to  come  Is  the  remainder  of  your  pro- 
gram, I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  chance 
to  congratulate  Nahant  and  to  say.  "On  with 
the  show." 


Oast  Commaiiists  Froai  Teadiiiif  Staffs 


EcoBomiiiiif  on  Ckildrea 


KSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  rENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  7.  1953,  entitled  "Economizing  on 
Children"; 

It  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  from  pioneer  days  to  the  present 
to  give  the  welfare  of  Its  chUdren  precedence 
over  every  other  consideration.  Whatever 
sacrifices  It  may  have  entailed.  American 
parents,  traditionally,  have  seen  to  it  that 
their  youngsters  received  the  best  possible 
medical  care  and  the  best  available  schooling. 
How  strange  it  seems,  therefore,  to  find  Con- 
gress whetting  Its  economy  ax  for  precisely 
those  Federal  services  which  do  the  most  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  American  children. 
The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate Approprlatons  Committee  have  hacked  to 
Ineffectuality  the  appropriation  requests  for 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  due  to  come  up  for  final  consida«- 
tion  in  the  Senate  today  as  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department. 

If  the  cuts  decreed  by  the  House  and  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Conunlttee  are 
allowed  to  stand,  8  of  the  5  operating 
divisions  of  the  Office  of  Education  will  be 
virtually  put  out  of  business.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  submitted 
a  budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year  ahead 
allowing  $2,926,000  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Education  and  cutting  voca- 
tional education  funds  25  percent.  The 
House  cut  salaries  and  expenses  still  lower, 
to  •2.500.000.  but  restored  $2  million  to  the 
vocational  appropriation.  The  effect  Is  a 
budget  not  only  pathetically  inadequate  but 
badly  out  of  balance.  Important  services  to 
schools  and  colleges  will  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  the  case  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  for 
which  Secretary  Hobby  asked  an  extremely 
modest  $1,550,000.  the  House  appropriated 
$1,500,000,  and  the  Senate  ApproprlaUons 
Committee  cut  this  down  still  more  to 
$1,450,000.  ThU  would  enUll  cuU  In  staff 
seriously  crippling  the  Btveau's  ability  to 
carry  on  its  vital  tasks  of  providing  inf  onna- 
tion  and  advisory  service  to  improve  practices 
In  child  health  and  child  welfare;  it  would 
mean  complete  elimination  of  certain  impor- 
tant kinds  of  help  to  the  States  given  through 
regional  offices. 

No  family  brought  up  In  the  American 
tradition  would  call  this  economy.  The  OfUce 
of  Education  and  the  Children's  Bureau  are 
engaged  in  economy  of  the  highest  order,  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  asset.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  today  to  give  them  the  means  to  achieve 
this  end. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHXrSETTS 

IN  IBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  of  the  members 
of  the  Boston  City  Council,  Boston, 
Mass.: 

"Whereas  conununlsm  and  its  spread 
throughout  the  United  States  Is  recognized 
as  a  most  serious  menace  to  our  present  and 
Xuttire  peace  and  security:  and 

"Whereas  every  community  in  the  United 
States,  populated  by  serious-minded  and 
thinking  people.  Is  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  oust  proven  Communists  from 
the  teaching  staffs  of  their  schools  and  col- 
leges and  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
communistic  influence  to  otir  school  and 
college  students;  and 

"Whereas  the  efforts  of  these  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  charge  of  the  education 
of  our  children  should  be  publicly  acclaimed 
by  suitable  recognition:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton City  Council,  in  meeting  assembled, 
petition  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  favorably  consider  the  award  of  a  suitable 
citation,  such  as  a  banner  or  emblem,  to 
those  schools  and  colleges  that  have  demon- 
strated the  true  American  type  of  allegiance 
and  coivage  in  ousting  from  the  ranks  of 
their  teaching  staff  persons  of  proven  sub- 
versive tendencies  and  actions;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  suggested  that  this 
citation  be  in  the  form  of  a  flag  with  a 
prominent  letter  A  to  signify  allegiance  to 
our  Government." 

In  city  councU  June  39,  1953.     Adopted. 

Attest: 

WALTxa  J.  ICaixot, 

dtp  Clerk. 


Pay  Raise  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINOTOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
office  I  have  a  thick  file  of  letters  from 
postal  employees  and  wives  of  postal  em- 
ployees telling  about  the  difficulties  that 
these  loyal  public  servants  are  having  in 
making  ends  meet.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  one  of  the  most  commonly  re- 
ported experiences  in  these  letters  is 
the  necessity  for  the  wife  of  the  postal 
employee  to  take  a  job  outside  the  home 
in  order  to  augment  the  family  income. 
I  know  that  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on 
this  point. 

Perhaps  even  more  serious,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  postal  service  and 
of  the  families  affected,  is  the  alarming 
number  of  workers  who  are  having  to 
take  outside  Jobs  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
port their  families.  One  estimate  places 
the  proportion  of  2-Job  families  in  the 
postal  service  at  75  percent. 

Now,  we  are  never  going  to  eliminate 
this  situation  entirely.  There  will  always 


be  special  hardship  situations  which  will 
call  for  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  hus- 
band or  wife,  or  both.  There  will,  also, 
always  be  some  couples  who  will  feel  that 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  have  two  in- 
cfMnes  for  a  while  to  build  up  a  nest  egg 
for  the  future.  Neither  of  these  situa- 
tions is  at  issue  here. 

There  are  far  too  many  cases  of  out- 
side jobs  which  have  been  resorted  to 
from  sheer  necessity  to  have  them  ex- 
plained away  on  the  basis  of  either  of  the 
two  situations  referred  to  above.  This 
vicious  circle  is  not  good.  It  is  not  good 
for  the  families  of  postal  employees,  and 
it  is  not  good  for  the  service,  to  have 
these  workers  carrying  on  outside  work. 
There  are  sotmd  economic  and  humani- 
tarian reasons  why  this  condition  should 
not  be  allowed  to  persist.  Certainly  the 
Government  should  be  sis  enlightened  an 
employer  as  private  industry.  I  know 
you  would  not  have  to  look  far  among  en- 
lightened private  employers  to  find  that 
the  practice  of  holding  down  two  jobs  is 
condemned  for  both  of  the  reasons  which 
I  have  just  cited. 

I  am  informed  that  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
held  no  hearings  on  the  postal  workers' 
pay  bills  referred  to  that  committee. 
Furthermore,  I  am  told,  the  committee 
has  no  present  plans  for  holding  any 
hearings.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  the  committee  set  a  date  for  hear- 
ings on  these  bills  at  once  so  they  can  be 
brought  to  a  vote  in  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 


Chnrchmen  Speak  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  ctuTotanK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 

ou>.  I  include   the  following   editorial 

from  the  National  Republic.  July  1953: 

CHxntcHicxir  Speak  Odt 

It  is  hard  for  a  lot  of  people  to  believe 
that  a  clergyman  could  be  a  Communist  or 
even  a  Socialist,  or  that  he  could  possibly 
be  so  naive  as  to  siffiliate  himself  with  a  front 
organization  which  obviously  is  not  what  it 
professes  to  be.  Like  Caesar's  wife,  a  clergy- 
man Is  supposed  to  be  above  suspicion.  And 
as  a  result  numy  have  Joined  the  chorus 
of  religious  groups  who  condemn  congres- 
sional Investigative  methods,  calling  attacks 
on  the  clergy.  In  particular,  a  serious  threat 
to  freedom.  After  listening  to  blasts  from 
men  like  Bishop  O.  Bromley  Oznam,  some 
people  are  confirmed  In  their  belief  that 
there  are  no  subversives  among  members  of 
the  cloth,  and  that  anyone  who  says  there 
are.  Is  merely  attacking  the  church. 

But  there  are  clergymen  who  are  well 
aware  of  the  facts.  We  won't  say  that  they 
are  better  Christians  than  Bishop  Oznam — 
that  is  not  for  us  to  Judge— but  they  are  bet- 
ter Informed  as  to  what  is  going  on,  and 
they  feel  that  the  church  can  best  be  de- 
fended by  ridding  it  of  these  Individuals  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  betraying  their 
God  and  their  country  by  embracing  false 
ideologies.  In  order  that  you  may  be  armed 
with  the  facts,  we  call  your  attention  to 
two  publications  which  have  recently  oroased 
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our  desk,  both  written  by  clergymen  wbo 
know  that  Chrictianlty  and  eommuntam  ar* 
Incompatible,  and  who  are  not  afraid  to 
apeak  out. 

The  ttrat  pamphlet  entitled  "Frcmt  Organ- 
izations of  the  CommunlBt  Party,"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Council  of  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  California,  and  written  by 
its  executive  secretary,  the  Reverend  Claude 
Bunzel.  It  should  be  explained  that  the 
American  Council,  representing  14  Protes- 
tant denominations  was  organized  in  1941 
to  offset  the  Socialist  influences  of  the  Na- 
tional (formerly  Federal)  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ. 

This  pamphlet  was  prompted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council's  support  of  the  proposed  In- 
▼estigatlon  of  Individual  Communists  among 
the  clergy,  and  It  includes  an  abundance  of 
documentary  material  from  cfBcial  Conunu- 
nlst  literature.  Government  reports  and 
church  publications.  It  demonstrates  the 
absolute  incompatibility  of  communism  and 
Christianity,  yet  it  attempts  to  explain  how 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  (?)  can  be  sympa- 
thetic to  Marxism.  It  describes  the  evil  na- 
ture of  communism.  It  quotes  the  leaders,  It 
throws  light  on  the  current  materialiatle 
preaching,  it  analyses  the  Communist  front, 
and  It  names  names.  It  is  a  pamphlet  which 
every  true  Christian  and  loyal  American 
should  read.  Copies,  at  ao  cents  each,  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  American 
Covmcil  at  42  North  Raymond  Avenue,  Pasa- 
dena. Calif. 

The  second  piece  of  literature  Is  in  the 
form  of  an  article  which  appears  In  the 
June  1953,  Issue  of  Christian  Victory,  pub- 
Uahed  in  Denver,  Colo.  It  is  entitled  "Bishop 
Oznam.  Prophet  of  Marx."  and  Is  written  by 
Cr.  Carl  Mclntire,  a  clergyman  who  has  long 
been  prominent  in  the  fight  against  leftist 
Influences  within  the  church.  This  article 
cites  chapter  and  Terse,  and  Is  recommended 
reading  for  those  who  would  understand  to- 
day's challenge  and  what  must  be  done  if  we 
would  return  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

We  believe  that  the  church  must  lead  our 
fight  against  atheistic  communism.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  church  must  be  our  bulwark 
in  these  trying  times.  Let's  make  our  choice 
now  between  freedom  under  God  and  slav- 
ery imder  Marx.    There  Is  no  middle  ground. 

And  when  Bishop  Oxnam  appears  before 
the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities on  July  21,  that  will  be  tlie  Issue.  No 
one  is  accvislng  him  of  being  a  Communist, 
but  he  has  been  very  naive  or  very  careless, 
and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  questioned  con- 
cerning some  of  his  afflliatlons.  associations. 
and  political  and  ideological  philoeophiea. 
Congressman  Veloe  happ)ens  to  be  a  member 
of  the  bishop's  own  church,  and  Is  Interested 
only  in  strengthening  the  church.  Some  of 
those  with  whom  the  bishop  has  been  associ- 
ating in  recent  years  are  Interested  only  in 
weakening  and  finally  destroying  the  chxirch. 
A  man  of  the  cloth  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  friends  and  enemies.  We 
repeat  that  there  is  no  middle  ground,  and 
the  time  for  as  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
la  now. 


Tk  Ulc  Fraak  L.  Tales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MTW  roax 

IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  RSPRCSXNTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  7,  19iZ 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbo 
ou>.  I  include  the  following  article  ttam 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 


rkamc  L.  Tai 

In  the  dekth  of  Ftank  Uoyd  Yates.  Assist- 
ant Compti  oiler  General,  the  Federal  service 
loses  a  fine  ofllclal  whose  career  well  might 
serve  as  exa  mple  and  Incentive  to  young  men 


planning  to  make  Government 


and  womez 
their  life  work. 

Starting  n  a  minor  clerkship  in  the  War 
Departmen  after  the  First  World  War.  Mr. 
Yates  studied  law  in  his  spcae  time,  trans- 
ferred to  th  B  Geneial  Accounting  Office  when 
Congress  sit  up  that  "watchdog"  agency  in 
1921,  and  within  a  decade  was  a  key  official 
in  the  orgs  lization  which  the  tough-minded 
John  R.  MiKiTarl,  first  ComptroUer  General, 
built  into  an  effective  checkreln  on  loose 
governmen  al  spandlng. 

As  attor  ley-conferee  for  a  number  of 
years,  Mr.  ^  ates  was  the  General  Accounting 
Office's  Ilalmn  officer  with  the  rest  of  the 
Governmen  t,  the  public,  and  the  press.  His 
unvarying  i  ittltude  of  helpfulness  earned  for 
him  the  rej  ard  and  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  In  contact.  His  appointment  to  the 
15-year  tern  as  Assistant  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral by  Pre  ildent  Roosevelt  was  a  promotion 
well  earne<l.  Frank  Yates  was  the  sort  of 
executive  v  ho  will  be  missed,  as  Comptroller 
General  LI  idsay  C.  Warren  well  said. 


We  Can't  Hold  Our  Breatli  FareTcr 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON!  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAuroaiOA 
IN  THE  llOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1953 

JA  :kson. 


Mr 
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CRD,  I  inc 
Outdoor 
Wx  Caj 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ektend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

ude  the  following  article  from 
i  ^merica,  May-June  1953 : 

'T  Hold  Oos  Bbeath  Foacvn 
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Pu|3Uc  Law  845  was  enacted  by  Con- 

the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
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and  some  Industries  have  come 
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poor  tool  for  their  task.  We  dont  bnpnga 
the  motives  or  earnestness  of  the  Interstate 
compact  groups.  They,  too,  have  had  In- 
adequate instruments.  The  States  where 
failures  have  been  most  glaring  do  not  have 
as  good  excuses,  but  even  here  we  must  grant 
that  a  large  share  of  the  blame  must  be  put 
upon  the  legislatures— in  one  type  of  case 
for  not  enacting  a  good  law.  in  another  for 
pinching  enforcement  pennies,  and  In  a  third 
for  tolerating  pressures  that  allow  Inexcxis- 
able  pollution  to  continue. 

It  can  take  decades  for  the  States  to  waken 
to  their  responsibilities  and  bring  about  the 
brave  goals  proclaimed  In  dozens  of  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books.  America  simply  cant 
afford  to  wait  that  long.  In  the  first  months 
of  1953  the  legislatures  of  at  least  27  States — 
probably  more — wrestled  with  one,  or  many, 
bills  concerning  one  or  more  phases  of  water 
development  and  conservation. 

It  seems  fairly  conclusively  proved  that 
cleansing  wont  be  achieved  without  a 
stronger  Federal  law,  one  containing  these 
minimum  provisions  for  which  the  league 
has  contended  for  many  years: 

1.  A  prohibition  against  new  major  pollu- 
tion outlets,  to  prevent  Increases  while  exist- 
ing pollution  Is  being  eradicated. 

2.  Enough  teeth  so  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  step  In  If  the  States  and  other 
agencies  cannot  or  will  not  act  reasonably 
promptly. 

The  present  I'ederal  law  is  written  to  expire 
in  1956.  It  wlU  take  time  to  mobillae  the 
conservation  forces.  A  good  bUl  should  be 
Introduced  not  later  than  1954.  and  pushed 
to  enactment  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Wm.  Voiot.  Jt. 


difficult. 

candor,  we  miist  report  that  in 

cases  and  places,  if  not  more, 

been  backward  or  nonexistent. 

wanting  to  work  effectively 

hampered  by  lack  of  money,  lack 

loss  of  trained  men  to  better 

elsevzhere  and  by  public  apathy. 

entirely  on  Federal  donations 

Law  846  for  pollution  Investl- 

when  Congress  refused  last  year 

money  for  that  kind  of  work 

simply  quit  doing  it. 

I  States  with  weak  or  no  pollution 

this  year  refused  to  enact  good 

some   States    vigorous    pollution 

work    has    slowed    down    under 

Attitudes  on  the  parts  of  elected 

Human     populations     have     in- 

and  sewage  treatment  efforts 

cept  pace.     Industrialization  has 

untreated  industrial  wastes  ap- 

In  the  aggregate  than  they  were 


grc  atly 


less 
a(  o. 


Serrice 


blame  the  United  States  PubUe 
officials.    They  were  given  a 


Wilk  RooB  for  tke  Kids 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  MEW  jxaarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7. 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  vlgorou&ly  has  supported  measures 
designed  to  provide  adequate  housing 
facilities  for  our  needy  families  of  Amer- 
ica, I  am  happy  to  include  the  fliuf  ar- 
ticle entitled  "With  Room  for  the  idds," 
which  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Catholic  Digest.  It  concerns  the  noble 
efforts  of  a  man  whose  friendship  I  am 
proud  to  boast — Father  Thomas  J.  Fin- 
negan,  of  Newark.  N.  J. 

Father  Flnnegan  knows  that  to  build 
up  a  good,  strong,  and  healthy  America, 
we  must  minister  not  only  to  the  needs 
of  the  souls  of  our  youth  but  to  their 
phjrsical  needs  as  welL  And  this  means 
good  housing.  It  is  to  his  everlasting 
credit  that  Father  Flnnegan  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Newark  Housing 
Authority,  for  as  a  result  he  can  point 
with  understandable  pride  to  the  splen- 
did housing  project  which  is  located  in 
my  own  congressional  district — only  a 
stone's  throw  from  my  home — the  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  Homes. 

The  article  follows: 
WrrH   Room   roa  thk   Kms — Nswaax's   Bio 

Famtlixb  Get  a  Bbxak  oi  thx  AacuBiaHor 

Walsh  Homxs 

(By  WUliam  P.  Judklna,  Jr.) 
Father  Thomas  J.  Flnnegan,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  fought  for  low-oost  housing  for  big 
famUies  for  a  long  time.  In  1950,  bis  fight 
led  him,  with  the  approval  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  J.  Walsh,  to  take  the  post  of 
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eommlBsloner  at  the  Newark  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

This  May.  Father  Flnnegan  achieved  his 
goal.  The  newest  and  finest  Newark  Au- 
thority project,  appropriately  named  after 
Archbishop  WaUh,  was  opened  to  630  Newark 
families. 

"Our  whole  program  Is  now  geared  with 
children  In  mind,"  says  LouU  Danzig,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  authority.  "Until  we 
started  the  Archbishop  Walsh  Homes,  there 
were  only  16  4-bedroom  apartmente  under 
the  authority,  and  no  6-bedroom  apartmente 
at  all.  Now  we  have  78  4-bedroom  unite 
and  12  6-bedroom  units." 

A  young  veteran  and  his  wife  moving  Into 
the  Archbishop  Walsh  Homes  will  take  pos- 
session of  an  apartment  completely  adequate 
for  their  present  needs:  Three  rooms,  bed- 
room, living  room,  kitchen,  and  bath.  A 
larger  family,  a  husliand  and  wife,  a  boy. 
14  and  a  girl.  12.  wUl  have  8  bedrooms, 
living  room,  kitchen,  and  bath.  FamUles 
with  many  more  children  have  available  a 
variety  of  apartments  up  to  the  6-bedroom 

size. 

Archbishop  Walsh  Homes  Is  a  city  In  Itself. 
It  Is  spaclDUSly  and  attractively  laid  out  on 
the  banks  of  the  Passaic  River.  The  project 
comprises  nine  8-story  and  three  8-story 
buildings,  plus  a  central  administration  and 
community  building. 

All  of  the  8-8tory  buildings  have  elevator 
8er\lce.  The  roon«  are  all  large,  and  face 
expanses  (rf  open  space.  There  are  no  "court- 
yard" apartments. 

Notably  absent  is  the  customary  Institu- 
tional brown  of  public  housing.  These 
apartments  have  been  painted  in  a  variety  of 
pastel  colors. 

The  planning  for  children  Is  evident.  Each 
of  the  basement  launderettes  has  an  enclosed 
play  space  for  small  children,  where  mothers 
may  leave  them  safely  while  doing  their 
work. 

But  family  living  Is  not  all  Indoors.  Near 
every  building  Is  a  resting  area  with  benches, 
where  mothers  may  relax  and  still  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  offspring.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  large  enclosed  play  areas,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  project.  Each  is  equipped  with  a 
spray  pool. 

For  the  older  children  there  Is  a  8V4-»cre 
field  at  the  northern  end. 

The  administration  building  at  the  center 
of  the  project  has  a  large  auditorium  com- 
plete with  stage.  It  Is  xised  for  aU  com- 
munity functions  and  also  as  an  Indoor  play 
area  during  bad  weather.  The  same  build- 
ing also  has  committee  meeting  rooms,  a 
kitchen,  and,  not  the  least  important,  a 
baby-keep-well  station  which  wUl  be 
staffed  by  the  Newark  Board  of  Health. 

Despite  all  these  features,  the  rent  charged 
is  well  within  occupants'  budgets.  It  in- 
cludes gas,  electricity,  water,  and  heat. 

Size  of  the  apartment  has  no  relation  to 
the  rent  paid.  Need  for  suitable  housing  Is 
the  basic  criterion.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
a  Tian  and  wife  occupying  a  three-room  imlt 
will  pay  the  same  as  the  family  which  oc- 
cupies a  seven-room  apartment. 

Occupancy  Is  restricted  to  Newark  citi- 
zens. Eligibility  ts  determined  by  housing 
need  and  income.  The  income  celling  is 
$2,800  for  a  family  of  two.  The  ceilings 
range  upward  to  $3,400  for  a  family  of  seven 
or  more.  To  these  basic  Income  figures,  how- 
ever, $100  may  be  added  for  each  child  in  a 
family  under  the  age  of  18. 

No  real-estate  taxes  are  paid  by  the  au- 
thority. According  to  Father  Flnnegan, 
"That  is  the  contribution  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. However,  the  Authority  pays  to  the 
city  10  percent  of  all  shelter  rent."  Success- 
ful as  has  been  the  public  low-cost  housing 
project,  Father  Flnnegan  feels  that  the  mid- 
dle-income cltlaen  has  up  to  now  been  badly 
overlooked. 

"He  needs  good  housing  Just  as  much  as 
the  others  but  can't  get  Into  these  proJecU 


because  his  earnings  are  eomewhat  over  the 
ceilings  permitted." 

Father  Flnnegan  will  taclle  this  problem 
next. 


SfaraBf  e  G>mbinatioB  Iiiy>els  Lots  of  Face 
ia  tlie  Orieot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ced. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Citizen,  of  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  Sun- 
day, June  21.  1953: 

STKANGX    COKBIWAnON   IMPCLS  LOSS    OF   FACE 
IN   THX   OUEHT 

Some  strange  combination  of  forces  Impels 
us  to  keep  on  losing  face  In  the  Orient. 

From  the  beginning  of  Ck)mmunl&t  Infiltra- 
tion into  China,  we've  alternately  aided  and 
abetted,  then  violently  opposed  and  finally 
acquiesced  as  Red  stooges  took  control. 

Now  we  are  having  our  faces  roundly 
slapped  in  the  big  Communist  drive  Just 
preceding  what  everybody  hopes  wiU  be  an 
end  to  the  Korean  war. 

We  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  last-minute 
Red  Chinese  charges  into  U.  N.  lines  as  a 
mere  efftM-t  to  straighten  out  the  battlefront 
and  gain  a  little  territory.  Actually,  It  Is 
staged  as  one  last  defiant  gesture  before  the 
oriental  world,  where  "face"  Is  everything, 
lor  the  purpose  of  "proving"  that  Red  Chi- 
nese made  the  Western  World  sue  for  peace. 

When  President  Truman  aU  but  begged  on 
his  hands  and  knees  for  a  truce  the  Reds 
managed  to  force  Americans  and  other  nego- 
tiators to  accept  Communist  Army  guards  as 
protection  while  they  went  behind  the  Red 
lines  looking  like  losers  in  the  eyes  of  the 
orientals.  This  left  the  unfortunate  appear- 
ance before  the  people  of  Asia  of  having  tost 
the  war.  and  In  humility  of  defeat  seeking 

^We   all   know  this  wasn't  true,  but  the 
oriental  doesn't. 

This  fake  front  on  our  intentions  and  o\ir 
purposes  stlU  persists.  None  of  our  clvUlan 
personnel,  especially  those  working  under 
Dean  Acheson  In  the  State  Department,  un- 
derstood or  cared  about  how  we  looked  in 
Asia,  although  oiir  appearance  under  the 
right  circumstances  could  be  the  factor  that 
would  swing  the  Orient  ahnost  soUdly  be- 
hind us.  .     . 

More  and  more  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  only  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  among 
all  the  American  and  European  generals  and 
officials,  has  both  the  background  and  the 
intelligence  to  save  the  Orient  for  the  free 
world. 


Uwted   Electrical.   Radio,   and  Macbne 
Worker$    ol    America,    Local     1146, 
Policy  on  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  idNNXsora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 
Mr  WIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  irnder  unan- 
imous consent,  I  insert  in  the  Appendix 


ot  the  RxcoBD  a  letter  and  resolution 
adopted  by  the  membership  of  a  large 
union  in  my  district,  all  of  whom  have 
been  and  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  equipment  machinery. 

In  the  resolution  they  set  forth  em- 
ployment conditions  and  their  fear  of 
another  era  of  unemployment  and  de- 
pression and  plead  with  the  Congress  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  situation  and  im- 
mediately prepare  for  such  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  letter  and  resolution  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Vmrto  Elxctkxcai,,  Radio,  Ain> 
Machine  Wokkzbs  or  Amskica, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  June  26.  1953. 
Ctongressman  Rot  Wikr, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Consussman  Wocr:  Enclosed  please 
find  a  resolution  adopted  at  our  last  mem- 
bership meetings,  held  June  23  and  24.  1953. 
The  resolution  was  discxifised  and  adopted 
becaiise  of  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the 
Minneapolls-Moline  shops  where  our  mem- 
bers are  employed.  This  resolution  is 
clearly  sUted  and  its  obJecUves  apparent. 
However,  we  feel  that  you.  as  our  repre- 
sentative In  the  House  can  aid  In  making 
these  ObJecUves  a  Uvlng  possibUlty.  We 
feel  that  you  are  and  wlU  be  concerned 
about  the  question  of  the  unemployment 
situation  as  a  whole  and  especlaUy  In  the 
iarm  equipment  Industry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  last  year,  1R52. 
700  workers  of  the  Mlnneapolls-Mollne  Co. 
were  laid  off  for  a  perior  of  4  to  6  weeks  In 
addition  to  some  who  were  laid  off  lor 
greater  periods.  This  year.  1953.  we  are 
faced  with  a  lay  off  problem  that  Is  even 
more  serious.  During  this  same  period  farm 
prices  have  declined  making  It  even  more 
difficult  for  the  farmer  to  buy  the  Imple- 
mente  we  produce.  The  situation  for  1954 
looks  even  worse.  The  results  are.  we  are 
laid  off  and  cannot  buy  the  farmers"  prod- 
It  Is  stated  in  the  resolution  that  there 
are  large  areas  now  closed  to  trade.  If  these 
areas  were  to  be  opened  the  dangers  of  un- 
employment   in    our     industry    could    be 

In  view  of  the  above  we  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  you  use  your  good  office  to.  one: 
irge  the  Minneapolls-MoUne  Co.  to  erplore 
S  posslbUltles  of  full  trade  .throughout 
the  worTd  and.  two:  that  you  aid  ^e  com- 
pany in  any  attempt  to  broaden  Its  trade, 
lidolng  this  you  would  aid  greaUy  in  es- 
tablishing better  understanding  ^^V'  »^ 
peoples,  improve  living  standards  and  pre- 
J^l  unemployment  among  the  American 
working  people. 

Very  truly  yours,  . 

DounnsK  Ssand, 

Recording  Secretary.  Local  1146.  VE. 

Whereas  before  the  workers  J-t  Mlnneap- 
olls-Mollne were  organized  Into  our  union  tt 
was  the  practice  of  the  company  to  lay  off  for 
«rtended  periods  of  time  and  in  most  cases 
without  observing  seniority;  and 

Whereas,  with  the  start  of  World  War  H 
there  was  more  employment,  the  entire 
country  was  In  an  abnormal  condition. 
Blnce  that  time  there  has  been  a  huge  arma- 
ment program  so  that  the  entire  economic 
BtructiSre  has  been  based  on  a  w"  <K:onomy 
with  high  taxes,  high  prices,  and  big  profits. 
This  oondlUon  is  coming  to  an  end  and  again 
we  are  faced  with  dangers  of  continuing  high 
taxes,  prices,  and  unemployment:  and 

Whereas  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Mlnneapolis-Moline  Co.  to  have  confusion 
concerning  production  scheduling  whereby 
new  workers  are  being  hired  for  short  P«rtod8 
of  time  and  later  many  older  workers  will  oe 
laid  off  for  long  periods;  and 
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wnereas  the  company  Is  constantly  at- 
tempting to  speed  up  the  workers  bo  that 
they  work  harder— produce  more  without 
gaining  the  benefits  of  the  greater  prod\ic- 
tion  even  though  the  union  has  fought 
•gainst  these  speed-ups  and  has — in  the 
main — been  successful  in  this  struggle;  and 

Whereas  the  wOTkers  at  Minneapolls-Mo- 
llne  are  faced  with  unemployment  at  a  time 
when  those  In  high  places  tell  the  country 
that  we  have  great  prosperity:  and 

Whereas  high  taxes  and  lower  farm  Income 
make  it  difficult  if  not  impxjsslble  for  the 
farmers  to  buy  the  products  we  produce; 
and 

Whereas  there  are  many  markets  In  the 
world  that  are  untouched  because  of  a  pol- 
icy of  refusal  to  trade  in  these  world  mar- 
kets, we  find  that  the  peoples  of  those  coun- 
tries are  deprived  of  necessary  farm  ma- 
chinery and  we  are  faced  with  layoffs;  there- 
Xore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  Local  1146 
UER  8c  MWA  will  be  to  insist  that  the 
Minneapolls-Mollne  Co.  work  out  a  schedule 
of  operations  whereby  our  members  can  be 
assiired  of  steady  year-around  employment: 
l>e  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  Insist  the  Minneapolls- 
Mollne  Co.  Investigate  the  possibilities  of 
broadening  their  markets  to  those  countries 
who  need  the  product  we  produce  and  in  this 
manner  the  general  welfare  of  tiiose  people 
will  be  Improved  and  our  members  will  have 
■eeurlty  on  the  Job  and  an  Imi^oved  stand- 
ard of  living:  Be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  we  \ise  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent fiirther  speed-up,  protect  seniority,  and 
that  we  struggle  for  anniuil  security  which 
will  end  the  ever-present  dangers  of  unem- 
ployment. 


.. 


IPs  DaBferoat  To  Pat  Fiscal  Polidet 
AboTe  Strate^  Coasiderationf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  AUZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  by  now  that  the  present  defense 
budget  was  prepared  in  the  OflBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Sec- 
retary Wilson  has  made  it  plain  that  our 
strategy  has  not  been  reevaluated,  and 
he  has  admitted  that  a  reevalation  of 
our  strategy  may  reemphasize  the  need 
for  143  Air  Force  wings.  But  the  Air 
PDrce  budget  has  been  cut.  nevertheless. 
It  follows  then  that  a  strategic  decision 
of  the  most  serious  kind  was  made  with- 
out any  strategic  consideration  by  any- 
one. Fiscal  policies  were  put  above 
strategic  considerations. 

George  Akerson,  writing  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald,  points  out  that  such  action 
is  even  worse  than  a  reduction  in  our 
combat-ready  Air  Force.  It  sets  a  policy 
that  is  dangerous,  and  a  policy,  more- 
over, that  is  giving  the  Navy  a  chance 
to  whittle  down  the  Air  Force.  Secre- 
tary Wilson  has  kept  the  Navy's  super- 
carrier  in  the  budget  which  Admiral  Mc- 
Neil contrived.  Another  admiral.  Ad- 
miral Radford,  is  about  to  take  over  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  with  more 
power  than  General  Bradley  ever  had. 
McNeil's  assistant  is  a  Navy  man.  Com- 
mander Garlock;  and  the  new  general 


counsel  fc*-  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  Struve  4ens«l.  former  general  counsel 
for  the  Navy  Department  and  a  leader 
in  the  flgh  t  against  uniflcAtion.  But  the 
danger  is  not  merely  to  the  Air  Force, 
the  dangei  •  is  to  the  United  States. 

As  Mr.  -  Akerson  says,  it  is  primarily  a 
question  <f  whether  you  believe  or  do 
not  belieie  that  Russia  is  a  military 
threat  age  Inst  the  United  States.  If  you 
do  believe  it,  and  believe  we  are  Russia's 
target.  th(  n  does  it  not  follow  that  equal 
and  conci  rrent  consideration  should  be 
given  to  strategic  and  budget  policies? 
Does  it  make  sense  to  let  budget  and 
money  pol  icies  alone  control  our  Military 
Establishi  lent?  Hitler  told  us  what  his 
plan  was,  ind  we  ignored  it.  Russia  has 
made  it  p  ain  what  her  long-range  plan 
is,  and  Se  iretary  Wilson  has  ignored  it. 
Is  this  Congress  going  to  ignore  it  also 
and  invite  another  Pearl  Harbor? 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  national 
economy  :ould  break  under  a  crusliing 
military  b  udget,  but  the  national  defense 
can  crura  )le  if  it  has  been  built  without 
considera  ion  of  strategy.  Secretary 
Wilson  stands  condemned  by  his  own 
words.  I  is  apportionment  of  defense 
money  b  ars  no  relation  to  the  risk 
accepted.  His  program  is  an  invitation 
to  attack. 

Mr.  Sp  aker,  this  Congress  knows  the 
truth  anc  must  take  action  accordingly. 
General  lidgway  told  this  Congress  a 
month  aio  that  "airpower  still  Is  the 
weakest  ink  in  our  defense."  His  suc- 
cessor, Oeneral  Gruenther,  has  given 
No.  1  pri«  irity  to  NATO's  need  for  addi- 
tional air  x)wer.  When  the  Republicans 
were  not  trying  to  keep  an  impossible 
campaign  promise.  Senator  Lodge  de- 
manded an  Air  Force  of  150  wings. 
Senator  '  'att  has  said: 

Not  only  is  an  all-powerful  Air  Force  the 
best  possli  lie  defense  for  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  a  so  the  best  deterrent  to  war. 

This  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  save 
the  Air  F  )rce,  save  the  Nation  and  save 
the  Repu  Jlican  Party.  But  putting  fiscal 
considerations  above  national  defense 
can  bring  ruin  to  all  three.  When  Russia 
attacks  u  5  by  air,  the  strongest  navy  In 
the  worl<  will  be  powerless  to  save  us 
from  def<  at. 

Under  inanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues, wish  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  inseit  in  the  Record  Mr.  Akerson's 
disillusioi  led  report  on  the  cut  in  the  Air 
Force.  J  lis  article  from  the  Boston 
Herald  ol  June  28,  1953,  follows: 

TXBEIBIJE    I>ANGXE    FOB    THB     UmTED    STAT«»— 

Cot  n    Am  Fohcz  Icnorxd  SiEAXiaT 
(By  Oe<n^e  Akerson) 

There  ii  terrible  danger  for  the  United 
States  in  2  ecretary  of  Defense  Wilson's  cut- 
back of  thi  >  Air  Force. 

The  act  lal  reduction  in  a  combat-ready 
Air  Force  I  s  bad  enoiigh. 

More  on  Inoiis.  however.  Is  the  kind  of  de- 
cision it  was.  It  was  a  budget  decision 
made  at  tl  le  time  of  a  recogniased  threat  to 
our  nation  il  security.  Tet  the  nature  of  the 
budget  cu  I  was  such  that  a  strategic  deci- 
sion of  the  most  serious  kind  was  made  with- 
out any  s  rategic  consideration  by  anyone. 

Let's  get  this  one  fact  straight — at  no  time 
has  any  mi  itary  or  civilian  group  reevaluated 
oxir  strate  7  in  a  pretty  tense  world;  not 
since  the  .  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  backed  by  a 
secret  civi:  Ian  committee  plus  the  National 
Security  C<  luncu.  said  we  must  hav«  a  mini- 
mum of  14 1  wings. 


Now.  If  you  dont  believe  that  Russia  te  a 
military  threat  against  the  United  States  you 
might  as  well  stop  reading  this  right  now. 

But,  if  you  do  believe  we  are  Russia's 
target,  you  must  consider  this  question :  Dur- 
ing the  threat,  should  budget  and  money 
policies  control  our  Military  Establishment 
or  should  at  least  equal  and  concurrent  con- 
sideration be  given  to  strategic  policies? 

CAST  AND  HOBSZ 

Which  Is  the  cart  and  which  the  horse? 
Well,  we  have  put  the  money  cart  before  the 
strategic  horse  other  times  and  we  have  been 
sorry  for  It. 

The  Nazi  threat  was  as  apparent  as  the 
Communist  aim  and  we  even  had  the  plan  in 
Meln  Kampf  to  go  by,  Just  as  we  have  the 
Russian  bibles  of  world  strategy. 

But  we  ignored  it  and  fiscal  policies — the 
allocations  of  money — were  supreme  until 
the  very  late  thirties. 

That  we  were  not  clobbered  worse  at  and 
after  Pearl  Harbor  is  only  due  to  the  fact  we 
saw  our  blunder  a  lltUe  before  it  was  too 
late.  The  German  drive  through  France  and 
the  air  battle  over  Britain  opened  our  eyes. 

Money  still  was  Important.  But  strategic 
reasoning  began  to  be  considered.  We  be- 
gan to  think  in  terms— not  how  money  could 
be  spent  or  saved — but  how  to  divide  exist- 
ing funds  among  all  the  fighting  forces  ao 
we  would  best  be  able  to  fight  a  war. 

today's    PBOaLBK 

That  Is  the  problem  today.  There  Is  so 
much  money  available.  But  Russia  hasn't 
closed  shop  and  so,  when  the  available  money 
is  divided  among  our  various  forces,  shouldn't 
some  consideration  be  given  to  our  strategy 
versus  Russia? 

Shouldn't  the  strategical  examination  be 
made  first  and  then,  after  we  know  all  the 
risks  and  degrees  of  risks,  apportion  the 
money  accordingly. 

Not  only  Air  Force  people  but  military 
leaders  with  practical  responsibilities  are 
genuinely  disturbed.  They  know  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  must  make  money 
savings,  but  they  are  scared  to  death  when 
they  see  savings  being  made  without  any 
stategic  investigation.  It's  like  a  private 
business  where  a  controller  or  treasurer 
makes  budget  cuts  without  first  talking  to 
the  operating  heads  of  the  business. 

They  are  disturbed  because  that  was  not 
done.  It  was  only  done  from  a  budget  point 
of  view  by  V/ilfred  J.  McNeil,  former  naval 
admiral,  who  is  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  man. 

Wilson  is  sensitive  about  the  fact  that  the 
latest  strategic  examination  says:  "We  are 
going  to  get  143  wings — and  by  19S£." 

We  may  have  the  combat  aircraft,  yes. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  must  be  thinking  In  terms 
of  automobiles  that  are  Just  driven  off  the 
production  line.  He  must  not  realize  that 
these  aircraft  cannot  be  used  in  conrbat  un- 
less there  are  pUots  to  fiy  them  and  bases  to 
handle  them.  Although  his  cuts  might  not 
affect  combat  aircraft,  they  affect  *\\eae  other 
things  without  which  the  combat  aircraft  are 
worthless. 

Wilson  has  admitted  there  has  been  no 
strategic  consideration  and  he  says,  how- 
ever, that  wiU  be  taken  up  by  the  new  Joint 
Chiefs  later  this  year. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  budget  reasons 
governed  this  time  without  any  strategical 
study;  and  Russia  still  is  there. 

A  lot  of  shenanigans  have  clouded  the  is- 
sue. Usually  reliable  columnists  like  Holmes 
Alexander  do  a  great  disservice  when  they 
tell  the  people  that  Wilson's  Job  la  to  "clip 
the  silver  wings  of  charming  but  spoiled 
children." 

It  is  a  little  more  serious  than  that.  Gen- 
eral Gruenther,  the  NATO  chief,  has  given 
No.  1  priority  to  his  command's  need  for  ad- 
ditional air  power. 

Gruenther's  predecessor,  Oeneral  Rld^ 
way  (new  Army  Chief  of  Staff) .  told  Congress 
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%  month  ago  that  "air  power  eClll  U  the 
weakest  link  in  our  defense." 

And  Senator  Tait.  unfortunately  now  out 
of  the  leadership  of  a  Republican  Senate 
largely  responsible  fOT  the  development  ot 
the  Air  Force,  has  said,  "Not  only  is  an  all- 
powerful  Air  Force  the  best  possible  defense 
for  the  United  States,  but  it  is  also  the  best 
deterrent  to  war." 

There  are  worse  shenanigans  than  the 
witty  digs  of  Columnist  Alexander.  Wilson 
and  his  budget  crowd  beaded  by  McNeil  are 
pretty  expert,  too. 

First  they  try  to  discredit  the  whole  143- 
wing  program  by  saying  it  was  hurriedly 
cooked  up  in  a  flurry  of  excitement  and  hys- 
teria due  to  the  Korean  war. 

The  fact — it  was  agreed  on  by  JCS  In  Oc- 
tober lOSl.  after  ao  months  of  study  and 
the  motivation  was  not  the  Korean  war, 
originally,  but  the  news  of  Russian  explo- 
sion of  an  A-bomb  plus  our  deployment  of 
400.000  servicemen  plus  300,000  dependents 
to  Europe.  Senator  Lodge  led  the  fight  to 
have  an  Air  Force  which  could  protect  our 
people  in  Europe. 

aom  QTTEsnoif 

It  would  be  foolish  for  anyone  to  believe 
the  Air  Force  is  completely  right  on  the 
whole  question  or  that  they  are  lilywhite  in 
making  the  best  use  of  their  funds. 

There  Is  some  question  In  my  mind 
whether  they  are  overstaffed  in  some  places. 
On  at  least  one  base,  they  have  an  air  divi- 
sion staff  and  2  wing  staffs  handling  the 
equivalent  of  what  1  wing  staff  handled  in 
World  War  n. 

And  the  C-I19  and  CrlSS  contracts  did  not 
smell  so  good.  But  there  Is  reason  for  doubt 
that  any  of  the  waste  smells  as  bad  as  the 
retention  by  Wilson  in  the  budget  of  the 
Mavy^   waddling   supercarrier. 

The  Air  Force  has  its  guard  up.  And  no 
wonder.  They  see  Wilson  and  McNeil  oper- 
ate. They  see  Admiral  Radford  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  see  Navy 
Ccnnmander  Garlock  as  principal  assistant  to 
McNeil  in  the  defense  organization.  They 
•ee  Struve  Henael,  former  general  counsel  for 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  leader  of  the 
fight  against  unification,  is  to  lie  general 
counsel  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

BALsrr's  woaos 

It  is  no  wonder  they  Imagine  sea  chanties 
echoing  through  the  halls  of  the  Pentagon 
when  they  remember  Admiral  Halsey's 
words:  "In  the  Navy  we  have  everything — 
sea  forces,  air  forces,  and  the  Marines  are 
our  ground  forces.  If  the  other  eervices 
want  to  oome  and  join  us,  that's  fine. 
Otherwise  I'm  against  unification." 

Crazy  thing  to  say  of  course;  as  crazy  as 
Halsey  chasing  northward  and  leaving  the 
Leyte  beachhead  open  to  the  Japs. 

But  Halsey's  idea  may  come  close  to  being 
a  fact,  some  air  power  people  fear. 

They  fear  this — that  fiscal  policies  are 
wrongly  put  above  strategic  considerations 
and  that  Navy  advocates  they  use  those  fiscal 
policies  to  whittle  down  the  Air  Force. 

The  fiscal  policy,  alone  in  these  times.  Is 
bad  for  the  United  SUtes  whether  the  Air 
is  involved  or  not.  Any  use  by  any  service  of 
thoee  fiscal  policies  for  their  own  ends  is 
disgraceful. 


Repeal  of  15-Perceat  TraBtportatioB  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DeWITT  S.  HYDE 

or  MABTUUrD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  HYDE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives a  bill  to  repeal  the  15-percent 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  rail- 
road, bus.  airplane,  and  other  methods. 
This  tax  shoukl  be  immediately  repealed 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  This  tax  is  a  discriminatory  tax 
on  the  individual's  income  inasmuch  as 
the  transportation  companies  merely 
collect  the  tax  and  relay  it  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Second.  This  tax  contributes  directly 
to  the  higher  co.st  of  living.  Transporta- 
tion taxes  directly  increase  the  cost  of 
transportation  services  and,  therefore, 
the  cost  of  goods  and  commodities. 

Third.  This  tax  singles  o\it  special  seg- 
ments of  the  population  and  excludes  the 
balance. 

Fourth.  This  tax  was  originally  im- 
posed, not  as  a  revenue  measure,  but  as 
a  police  measure,  and  was  designed  to 
curb  the  use  of  rail  facilities  during  war 
years  in  order  to  expedite  movement  of 
necessary  civilian  and  military  travel. 

Fifth.  Since  the  15-percent  tax  was 
originally  a  police  measure  and  did  curb 
travel  during  wartime,  the  continuation 
of  this  tax  during  peacetime  is  a  deter- 
rent to  travel.  This,  :,n  turn,  adversely 
affects  the  passenger  revenues  of  the  rail 
carriers. 

Sixth.  Many  individuals  must  travel 
considerably  to  earn  a  livelihood.  There 
is  no  justification  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taxing  these  people  15  percent 
on  tickets  and  pullman  space  since  they 
are  already  paying  all  taxes  ordinarily 
paid  by  the  nontraveler. 

Seventh.  With  the  termination  of  the 
war-emergency  period,  military  travel 
declined  precipitately,  thereby  releasing 
rail  facilities  for  normal  business.  Ci- 
vilian travel  has  not  increased  propor- 
tionately. As  the  trains  have  to  be  oper- 
ated even  though  they  may  not  produce 
any  net  revenue,  or  even  if  they  are  op- 
erated at  a  loss,  the  postwar  reduction 
tn  the  volimie  of  passenger  traffic  has 
had  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon 
railroad  earnings.  This  situation  be- 
came so  acute  that  the  railroads  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  were  con- 
strained to  petition  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  in- 
crease passenger  fares. 

Eighth.  In  the  past  few  years  railroad- 
passenger  service  generally  has  not  only 
failed  to  produce  any  net  income,  but 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  burden  on  freight  service. 
This  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  The 
15-perccnt  tax  on  passenger  fares  un- 
doubtedly operates  as  a  deterrent  to  vol- 
ume travel  and  thiis  contributes  to  the 
inability  of  passenger  service  to  operate 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Ninth.  Removal  of  these  taxes  would 
raidoubtedly  stimulate  rail-passenger 
travel  which,  in  turn,  would  enable  the 
rail  lines  to  maintain  a  modem  and  up- 
to-date  transportation  system. 

Twith.  Another  bad  feature  of  tiiese 
transportation  taxes  Is  that  they  rise  or 
decline  with  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
carriers"  rates  and  not  in  response  to  the 
needs  for  greater  or  lesser  tax  revenue. 
Because  of  the  increased  operating  ex- 
penses, all  rail  carriers  have  sought  and 
have  been  granted  increased  rates  since 
the  end  of  World  War  IL 


Two  Kin^  of  CoBun—irts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACi:SON 

or  CAUrOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News  of 
Monday,  June  29,  1953: 

Two  Kinds  or  CoiocmnsTS 

Methodist  Bishop  G.  Brcxnley  Oznam  has 
challenged  his  critics  to  name  one  clergy- 
man who  holds  a  {XKition  of  large  responsi- 
bility in  any  Protestant  chxn-ch  who  Is  a 
member  of  tl»e  Communist  Party. 

Oznam  further  assured  the  World  Metho- 
dist convocation  of  Evangelism  in  a  talk  at 
I^iladelphia  that  the  churches  have  not  been 
infiltrated  by  Communist  atheism. 

In  his  recent  book  entitled  "I  Led  Three 
Lives,"  Herbert  A.  PhUbrick  told  of  his  9 
years  of  service  to  communism  In  which  he 
wae  ordered  by  the  Communist  Party  to  help 
arrange  and  direct  Communist  Infiltration 
of  the  churches.  When  he  was  assigned  to 
this  task  Pliilbrick  was  ordered  to  sever  his 
connections  with  the  Communist  Party. 
Most  of  the  Communists  who  are  engaged  la 
infiltration  of  the  churches,  Philbrick  re- 
vealed in  his  reports  to  the  FBI.  are  not 
Communist  Party  members. 

Bishop  Oxnam  is  right  in  his  assertion  that 
there  are  no  prominent  clergymen  who  are 
Communist  Party  members.  But  his  re- 
marks Indicate  that  he  fails  to  realize  that 
the  Communist  Party  does  not  use  Its 
own  members  to  prcmote  its  infiltration  d 
the  churches.  It  uses  only  Communists  who 
are  not  Communist  Party  members.  And 
they  are  much  more  numerous  than  are  the 
Communists  who  are  permitted  to  become 
Conmiunist  Party  members. 


NafioMl  Defease  Mast  Not  Be  Bated  oa 
Oab-Car  Speculation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  TLLXSOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
Issue  of  Fortune  magazine  contains  some 
editorial  comment  of  considerable  pert- 
inence to  the  discussions  before  us.  It 
is  also  an  "ex  ante  facto"  comment  on 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  not  only  refusing  to  mend  the 
administration's  defense  budget,  but  in 
further  reducing  it.  Since  Fortime  mag- 
azine Is  the  property  of  a  stanch  Re- 
publican supporter  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. I  think  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  might  well  consider  its  edito- 
rials as  well-intended  advice  to  those 
who  wish  only  success  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  "De- 
fense and  Strategy:  New  Accents  on 
Military  Thinking  and  Spending,"  there 
are  three  editorials  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  a  consideration  of  the  defense 
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budget  The  first  la  captioned  "The  120- 
Wing  Air  Force."  It  is  an  impartial  sum- 
mary of  the  facts  behind  the  Tnmian 
and  the  Eisenhower  budget,  simplified  to 
lucid  intelligibility.  It  admits  that  under 
the  Wilson  program,  in  spite  of  a  cut  in 
wings,  there  will  be  continuing  produc- 
tion of  combat  aircraft.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary situation,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
editorial,  will  arise  of  having  nearly  3.000 
more  flrst-Une  aircraft  than  the  120- 
wing  structxire  can  absorb,  and  the  120- 
wing  stnicture  itself  is  from  6  to  10  wings 
larger  than  the  Air  Force  beUeves  it  will 
have  men  to  man.  Secretary  Wilson  has 
referred  to  the  Air  Force  projected  by 
General  Vandenberg  as  an  Air  Force  of 
paper  wings.  Fortune  magazine  points 
out  that  Secretary  Wilson  would  appar- 
entiy  build  an  air  force  of  mothballed 
planes,  of  aircraft  without  wings. 

The  second  of  the  two  editorials  is 
called  Strategy  for  an  Age  of  Peril.  It 
admits  the  hope  and  the  possibly  accu- 
rate judgment  of  the  President  that 
whatever  its  long-term  goals,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  not  hope  successfully  to 
challenge  the  United  States  for  at  least 
another  5  years.  Of  course,  if  we  are 
to  be  granted  this  5-year  respite,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  push  the  build- 
ing of  our  airpower  during  that  period. 
The  editorial  does  not  make  this  point, 
but  the  next  editorial  points  out  the 
necessity  for  our  doing  so. 

This  third  editorial  is  called  Air  De- 
fense: Kelly  Against  Summer  Study 
Group.  It  is  a  report  on  the  rebuttal. 
by  the  special  committee  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  industrialists  working 
under  Dr.  Mervin  Kelly,  of  the  so-called 
Lincoln  Report  made  by  an  influential 
coalition  of  scientists  headed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Oppenheimer.  The  Lincoln  re- 
port urged  the  building  of  a  kind  of 
aerial  Maginot  Line,  to  be  erected  along 
the  Arctic  Ocean  approaches  to  the 
United  States  against  possible  Soviet 
atomic  attack.  The  Kelly  report  has 
advised  Secretary  Wilson  that  a  near 
perfect  air  defense  is  unattainable  and  in 
any  case  completely  impractical,  eco- 
nomically and  technically.  The  principal 
element  of  the  United  States  air  defense, 
both  as  a  deterrent  to  war  itself  and  as 
a  cotinter  to  Soviet  long-range  airpower. 
Is  strategic  airpower.  The  Kelly  report 
recommends: 

The  continued  development  of  a  powerful 
United  States  atomic  offensive  capability, 
reasonably  Inviilnerable  to  initial  attack. 

The  one  thing  the  two  reports  agree 
on  Is  the  seriousness  of  the  rising  Soviet 
threat.  Both  reports  note  that  Soviet 
airpower  already  possesses  the  atomic 
means  to  inflict  major  damage  on  the 
United  States  on  a  scale  that  could  "pos- 
sibly temporarily  lessen"  United  States 
capability  to  support  a  major  war  effort. 

In  the  Ught  of  this  fact,  stated  by 
leading  scientists,  engineers,  and  indus- 
trialists of  the  Nation,  the  arguments  of 
Secertary  Wilson  and  Deputy  Secretary 
Kyes  that  the  Soviet  threat  has  been 
exaggerated  and  that  Soviet  power  is 
slipping  are  hardly  impressive.  As  For- 
tune magazine  says; 

Any  of  these  opinions  might  be  respect- 
able club-car  speculation.  What  is  unusual 
la  for  them  to  be  advanced  as  the  real  low- 
down  by  responsible  Oovemment  officials. 


,  I  have  great  respect  for 

,  Magazine,  for  its  publisher,  and 
administration  which  it  supports. 
I   believe   in   responsible 
This  Congress  must  pre- 
serve th^  American  tradition  of   such 
;,  and  give  the  American  peo- 
.^.nse.  the  security,  and  the  air- 
which  they  are  entitied  In  an 
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Fortune 
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Defense 


my  colleagues  may  have  the 

to  read  the  three  editorials 
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wfcson's   difficulties   on   Capitol   HIU 

in  part  from  a  lack  of  candor  and 

fundamental    trouble    centered 

Secretary's  dogged  Insistence  that 

what  is  only  In  growth  is  not  the 

as    subtracting    from    what    Is 

In   being.     In   this,   of   course,   the 

is  right.     But  the  question  trou- 

.  Senators  was  whether  Mr.  Wilson's 
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sche<|ule  of  growth  pre-Wllson.  and  what 

the  actual  effects  of  the  Wilson 
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anuary  1,  Just  a  few  weeks  before 

Eiseiibower   administration   took  office, 

I'orce  had  on  order  some  17.000  alr- 

Bcleduled  for   delivery   between  then 

mid -1955.   to  be   financed   from  a  $25 

carryover  of  funds  appropriated  ear- 

C  ongress.     The  Truman  budget  had 

an  additional  •6.5  billion  for  pro- 

sbme   3,500   more    aircraft    by   June 

thereby  sustaining  the  growth  of  the 

to  143  wings  and  continuing  its 


pre-Wllson  aircraft  procxirement 

extending   over    a   3Va-year   span, 

an  additional  21,000  aircraft  for 

]  'orce  at  a  total  cost  of  $30  billion. 

funds  the  Air  Porce  proposed  to 

strength  from  the  present  106-wlng 

wings  by  June  1954,  and  to  reach 

1  rtng  goal  by  December  1955. 

schedule  allowed  for  an  attrition 

and   Korean    combat    losses)    of 

,B00  aircraft  a  year,   plus   a   steady 

of  older  aircraft  to  the  Air  Na- 

and   Air   Reserve.    It   would 

_  the  Air  Porce  Itself  a  working 

.  by  mld-1956,  of  about  21,000  flrst- 

The  total  inventory,  including 

and  National  Guard,  wovild  have 

in  excess  of  31,000  aircraft. 

the  present  budget,  total  procure- 

ids  In  prospect  for  the  Air  Force 

same  period  are  about  t23  billion. 

It  expects  to  equip  only  114  wings 

1954  and  120  wings  by  Jime  1956. 

nventory  of  first-line  aircraft  would 

16,000.  and  the  total  inventory,  in- 

Alr   Reserve   and   National   Ouard. 

about  26.000  aircraft. 
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WILSON'S   AROXnCCMT 

has  Justified  this  drastic  surgery  on 
argument  that  (a)  the  projected  ccnnbat 
of  the  Air  Porce  will  be  largely  un- 
and  (b)  there  will  be  no  reduction 
anned  output  of  combat  aircraft. 
c\  t  in  the  planned  force-ln-belng  has 
contrived  primarily  at  the  expense  of 
supporting  forces — I.  e.,  troop-car- 
assault  transports  fdus  helicopters 
irtth  the  groimd  forces.    Eight  as- 
tra  isport  groups  (never  Included  in  the 


148-wlng  force)  have  been  knocked  out  of 
the  program.  The  itrategic  Air  Force  of 
1955-56  loses  6  B-47  wings  (of  which  8  were 
training  wings)  and  2  long-range  fighter- 
escort  wings.  The  tactical  Air  Force  will 
build  up  to  17  Instead  of  28  day-fighter  and 
fighter-bomber  wings  and  it  loses  1  tactical- 
reconnaissance  wing. 

Thus  there  does  result  a  substantial  cut- 
back in  planned  combat  strength,  to  be 
borne  largely  by  the  Uctlcal  Air  Porce, 
which  had  been  almost  entirely  committed 
to  NATO  as  a  D-day  force.  It  U  now  likely 
that  the  promised  land-baaed  tactical  air 
commitment  for  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope will  be  only  60  to  70  percent  fulfilled. 
The  25  percent  cutback  of  aircraft  for  th« 
first-line  Inventory  of  1956,  in  combination 
with  Wilson's  decision  to  hold  the  produc- 
tion of  combat  types  close  to  the  143-wing 
tempo,  at  least  through  fiscal  1955,  leads  the 
Air  Porce  into  an  exUaordinary  situation. 
By  the  end  of  1965  It  would  have  nearV 
3,000  more  first-line  aircraft  than  the  120- 
wing  structure  (which  Is  from  6  to  10  more 
than  the  Air  Force  believes  It  will  have 
men  to  man )  can  absorb. 

Some  1,200  of  these  aircraft,  mostly  fight- 
ers and  fighter-bombers,  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  Reserve.  The  balance  are  to  be  moth- 
balled.  Wilson  has  blamed  the  Air  Force  for 
creating  paper  wings— wings  without  air- 
craft. Two  years  hence  he  may  be  con- 
fronted by  another  kind  of  paper  Xoro»— 
aircraft  without  wings. 

Btkatxot  roa  am  Agx  of  Pnn. 

*Trea«.  You  speak  of  having  a  sufficient  de- 
fense. By  what  do  you  gage  •  •  •.  auX- 
flcient  defense? 

"Secretary  Wiuom.  That  Is  the  t64  ques- 
tion." 

The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
new  budget  Is  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers have  concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union 
lacks  both  the  capability  and,  barring  soma 
incalculable  act  of  desperation,  the  inten- 
tion of  large-scale  military  action  for  eoma 
years  to  come,  if  ever. 

Indeed,  Wilson  and  Kyes  have  been  e«- 
pllclt  on  this  point.  Wilson  has  said  that 
the  Soviet  atomic  stockpile  has  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  Soviet  airpower  Is  in- 
herently defensive.  Deputy  Secretary  Kyea 
has  advanced  the  view  that  Soviet  strategy 
is  still  harnessed  to  land  armies.  He  scoffed 
at  Soviet  industrial  potential  and  theorised 
that  Soviet  power  Is  slipping  under  the  strain 
of  the  Korean  war. 

Any  of  these  opinions  might  be  respect- 
able club-car  speculation.  What  is  unusual 
la  for  them  to  be  advanced  as  the  real  low- 
down  by  responsible  Government  cfflclals. 
The  President,  of  course,  has  refrained  from 
public  crystal  gaslng.  But  the  trend  of  hia 
thinking  has  nevertheless  been  implicit  in 
his  rejection  of  the  year  1954  as  the  thresh- 
old of  danger:  and  even  more  in  his  re- 
peated commentary  that  "we  live  not  in  an 
Instant  of  peril  but  in  an  age  of  peril." 

Military  men  who  have  worked  with  the 
President  have  this  impression:  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  whatever  its  long-term  goals, 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  hope  successfully 
to  challenge  the  United  States  for  at  least 
another  6  years.  This  Judgment  rests,  in 
large  measure,  upon  United  States  suprenuwiy 
In  atomic  weapons,  now  being  compounded 
by  the  thermonuclear  weapons.  President 
Eisenhower  has  made  the  point  that  25 
weapons  could  inflict  In  a  single  attack  as 
much  damage  as  was  done  by  the  entire 
United  States  air  effort  against  Germany  in 
World  War  n.  Because  of  this  ace  in  the 
hole,  he  believes  that  the  Truman  military 
program  can  be  safely  scaled  down,  over  the 
next  2  years,  while  the  new  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  under  Admiral  Radford  reexamine  the 
basic  assumptions  of  United  States  strategy 
and  redress  national  military  forces  In  light 
of  the  new  technology  of  weapona. 


Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  the  British 
military  chiefs  had  earUer  arrived  at  the 
same  general  conclusion  (Fortune,  January 
1953.  "A  New  Strategy  for  NATO").  It  U 
Interesting  to  note,  too,  that  Churchill  and 
Eisenhower,  on  assuming  the  direction  of 
their  respective  governments,  both  arrived 
at  about  the  same  decision  in  much  the 
same  political  context:  massive  military  pro- 
grams inherited  from  predecessor  adminis- 
trations: increasing  fiscal  deficits;  and  a 
recognition  that  the  forces  at  present  being 
produced  at  such  strain  only  partiaUy  reflect 
the  new  technology. 

An   XtersNac:    Kellt   Aoaimst  Sttkmbi 
Studt  Group 

The  Lincoln  Summer  Study  report  on  con- 
tinental air  defense  has  drawn  an  impressive 
rebuttal.  The  Summer  Study  report,  as  re- 
lated In  Fortune  (Tm  bidden  Struggle  over 
the  H-Bomb,  May  1953).  was  the  product  of 
an  infiuentlal  coalition  of  scientists,  headed 
by  Robert  Oppenheimer  and  Lloyd  V.  Berk- 
ner  of  the  Brookhaven  Laboratory.  Oppen- 
heimer and  Berkner  emerged  last  year  as 
sponsors  of  a  kind  of  aerial  Maginot  line, 
to  be  erected  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  ap- 
proaches against  possible  Soviet  atomic  at- 
tack, and  costing  at  the  very  least  $20  bil- 
lion. This  idea,  which  would  have  had  the 
ultimate  effect  of  shifting  th;;  preponderant 
weight  of  United  States  air  resources  from 
the  atomic  offensive  to  the  defensive,  has 
now  been  poUtely  rejected  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  scientists,  engineers,  and  indus- 
trialists under  Dr.  Mervin  Kelly,  president  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Dr.  Kelly's 
committee  has  advised  Defense  Secretary 
Wilson : 

1.  The  principal  element  of  the  United 
States  air  defense,  both  as  a  deterrent  to  war 
Itself  and  as  a  counter  to  Soviet  long-range 
air  power,  is  strategic  air  power.  Recom- 
mendation: "The  continued  development  of 
a  powerful  United  States  atomic  offensive 
capability,  reasonably  invulnerable  to  initial 
attack." 

2.  The  air-defense  problem  can  be  resolved 
only  by  steady  technological  development, 
supported  by  a  "stable  and  sustained  re- 
search and  development  program  •   •  •." 

3.  The  pubUc  should  not  be  gulled  into 
believing  that  the  technical  resources  for  a 
near-perfect  air  defense  are  at  hand.  **8o 
far  as  can  now  be  foreseen  any  such  level  of 
protection  Is  unattainable  and  in  any  case 
completely  Impractical,  economically  and 
technically  •  •  •." 

4.  There  Is,  however,  tirgent  need  for  "a 
continental  air-defense  system  much  better 
than  that  which  is  assured  under  present 
programs."  especially  for  apparatus  to  give 
defending  forces  adequate  warning  of  ap- 
IM-oachlng  hostile  aircraft. 

In  effect,  the  Kelly  report  supports  the 
predominant  professional  military  view — 
that  in  the  seesaw  of  advantage  between  of- 
fense and  defense,  the  gains  momentarUy 
accruing  to  the  side  ol  the  defense  from  elec- 
tronic and  other  technological  advances  con- 
tinue to  be  overtaken  by  countermeasurea, 
thereby  restoring  the  advantage  to  offensive 
weapons. 

The  specific  recommendations  of  the  Kelly 
report  have  not  been  divulged.  However,  the 
published  statement  emphasizes  particularly 
the  Importance  of  improving  and  extending 
existing  early-warning  systems.  By  pushing 
the  United  States  radar  warning  system  far- 
ther out  to  sea  and  hook4ng  it  more  closely 
into  the  Canadian  system,  the  Kelly  com- 
mittee beUeves  that  the  first  warning  inter- 
val could  be  extended  from  the  present  theo- 
retical margin  of  half  an  hour  to  at  least 
2  hours.  This  should  be  enough  to  allow  the 
interceptor  forces  to  Join  action  on  the  outer 
approaches  and  city  populations  to  take  shel- 
ter, and  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command  to 
get  off  the  ground  and  be  on  its  way. 

The  Lincoln  summer  study  plan,  utilizing 
an  elaborate  radar  system  strung  along  the 


polar  approaches,  would  have  given  6  hours. 
During  this  interval  swarms  of  interceptor 
aircraft,  nesting  in  fleets  of  huge  transports 
on  perpetual  patrol,  would  presumably  en- 
gage the  oncoming  bombers. 

While  dismissing  the  practicality  of  such 
a  dramatic  solution,  the  Kelly  report  under- 
lined the  seriousness  of  the  rising  Soviet 
threat.  It  noted  starkly  that  Soviet  air- 
power already  possesses  the  atomic  means  to 
inflict  nuijor  damage  to  the  United  States  on 
a  scale  that  could  "possibly  temporarily 
lessen  United  States  capability  *  *  *  to  sup- 
port a  major  war  effort." 


Foarth  (tf  Joly  OratioB  by  Hon.  Henry  C 
Dworshak,  of  Idaho 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  address  delivered  by  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr,  DwoKSHAxl.  at  Boise,  Idaho,  on 
July  4,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  this  Is  a  day  for  cele- 
bration.    And  that's  as  it  should  be.     But 
I  like  to  think  of  it  as  a  day  of  dedication, 
too — dedicated  to  let  us  say.  one  man.    I  am 
not  sure  of  his  name.     It  might  be  Bill  or 
Joe.     He  could  be  the  grease -stained   me- 
chanic who  fixed  your  car  the  other  day.    Or 
maybe  he  is  the  kid  who  leaves  the  news- 
paper at  your  door.     Perhaps  it  is  a  feUow 
named     Ford — Henry    Ford — who    tinkered 
with  dreams,  vast  dreams.     Or  he  might  be 
Tony,    a    guy    with     an     unpronounceable 
name,  who  walks  the  tracks  to  keep  the  trains 
running  right.     He  might  even  be  someone 
named  Abe — Abe  Lincoln — stretched  out  on 
the  dirt  floor  of  his  cabin,  reading  In  the 
fUckerlng  light  of  the  log  fire.     Yes,  it  might 
be  that  old  fellow  you  grubstaked  last  year 
In  his  search  for  another  homestake.    Come 
to  think  of  it  now,  I  know  who  he  is.     He  is 
the  fellow  who  edits  the  weekly  newspaper 
back  in  the  little  hill  town.     He  is  the  fellow 
who  held  the  golden  spike  at  Promontory 
Point;  the  man  who  Invented  the  telephone; 
who   wrote   that    storybook   you   read   last 
night;    who   laid    the   Atlantic   cable;    who 
piloted  that  plane  from  Shangrt-la  to  TOkyo 
and  death;  or  the  young  American  In  uni- 
form who  typifies  those  millions  who  have 
served  their  country  in  times  of  stress. 

And,  oh  yes — ^he  also  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  177  years  ago  today. 
It  is  to  this  man,  who  4id  all  these  things 
and  much  more,  and  to  all  such  men  who 
come  after  him  to  preserve  the  same  heri- 
tage, that  I  would  like  to  dedicate  this  day. 

Yes;  this  Is  a  day  for  celebration,  a  day 
for  dedication.  And  it's  also  a  day  for 
solemn  resolution  to  hold  firmly  against  the 
eroding  onslaughts  from  within  and  from 
without  on  our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom. 

It's  a  heritage  we  must  hold  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  we  must  hold  it  in  trust  for 
all  the  world.  For  it  Is  a  sort  of  Holy  Grail 
for  which  all  mankind  is  searching— search- 
ing in  a  world  darkened  by  deadly  struggle. 
It  is  a  struggle  for  the  mind,  for  the  very 
■pirlt  of  humankind.  It  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  doctrine  embracing  American 
principles  and  the  evil  doctrines  embracing 
the  fanaticism  of  statlsm,  of  absolutism. 


What  Is  Americanism?  There  are  many 
definitions.  Many  years  before  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower defined  it  In  these  words:  "To  me 
Americanism  is  founded  upon  the  spiritual 
dignity  of  men  equal  among  themselves  and 
before  the  law.  It  is  a  way  of  life  char- 
acterized by  tolerance  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort, richly  productive  for  all  who  share  its 
privileges  and  respionslbilities." 

Speaker  of  the  House  Joseph  W.  Mab- 
TiN.  Jr..  defined  Americanism  as  "equadlty 
of  opportunity,  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 

Yes;  there  are  many  deflnltlcms.  But  they 
all  stress  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual. I  do  not  think  it's  necessary  to  de- 
fine American  principles  for  you.  You  know 
what  they  are  because  they  are  present  when 
you  speak  your  mind  without  fear,  when 
you  step  into  the  voting  booth  to  make  your 
marks  on  the  ballot  without  fear,  when  you 
take  the  Job  of  your  own  choice  without 
dictation,  when  you  gather  as  you  do  here 
of  your  own  free  will  to  listen  and  agree 
or  disagree  without  fear,  and  to  go  to  the 
chvu-ch  of  your  chooaing,  without  fear. 

My  friends,  these  are  good  principles — 
these  American  principles — good  because 
they  are  right,  and  right  because  they  are 
in  harmony  with  the  very  nature  of  human 
beings.  If  principles  are  right,  then  they 
must  be  preserved. 

Freedom  is  no  cheap  commodity.  Listen 
to  these  words  spoken  by  one  of  the  most 
Inspirational  men  of  our  times,  the  late 
Reverend  Peter  Marshall,  who  served  with 
such  distinction  as  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate.    He  said: 

"One  thing  Is  clear — the  freedom  that 
was  pxirchased  one-hundred-and-seventy- 
odd  years  ago  was  not  paid  for  in  one  down- 
payment.  Installments  have  been  kept  up 
for  more  than  two  lifetimes,  for  this  is  one 
possession  that  exacts  a  perpetual  price." 

What  are  these  installment  fiayments? 
Are  they  the  price  paid  in  war  with  human 
life,  with  material  destruction,  and  with 
mAsery?  Yes;  this  Is  one  means  of  pajrment. 
But  there  are  also  the  sacrifices  of  peace, 
sacrifices  whl(^  Involve  the  anuilgamation 
of  all  interests  in  the  common  good  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  And  sometimes  these 
adjustments  do  not  bring  happiness  to  all 
citizens,  to  all  groups. 

Today  we  face  the  most  serious  threat  In 
aT.  our  history  from  the  enemy  we  all  know 
as  conununlsm.  It's  not  a  new  threat.  It 
has  tried  to  convince  us  that  it'js  not  what 
we  think.  It  has  called  Itself  an  agrarian 
revolution  In  China.  It  has  called  Itself  de- 
mocracy In  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  And 
It  has  called  itself  the  foe  of  aggression  in 
Korea.  At  its  worst,  communism  has  sug- 
gested, it  has  been  little  more  than  an  irri- 
tant. There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when 
many  j)eople  in  this  country  were  deceived 
by  this  propaganda.  Not  any  more,  of  course. 
Just  ask  any  mother  or  wife  whose  son  or 
husband  has  had  to  endure  the  hell  of  Ko- 
rea what  communism  is  and  the  answw  will 
be  imequivocaL  We  aU  know  who  our 
enemy  Is. 

But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are  not  all  pre- 
pared to  meet  this  enemy,  to  make  those 
sacrifices  the  hour  demands.  Our  national 
defense  can  be  no  stronger  than  our  national 
economy.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
waste.  We  cannot  longer  afford  ^he  luxury 
of  a  free  ride  on  the  Government  Just  be- 
caijse  we  have  had  these  rtdes  In  the  past. 
The  time  has  come  to  put  our  economic 
house  in  order.  Congress  recognizes  this. 
I  beUeve  that  most  Americans  recognize  this. 
Nevertheless,  the  pressures  for  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  have  been  powerful.  The 
pressure  groups  have  been  more  insUtent 
than  at  any  time  la  my  T»ooUection.  They 
think  not  In  term*  oT  bCMftti  but  in  dol- 
lars—more and  wort  <*AUMa.  H»  tbelr  un- 
rettered  ambtuou  t>«  e|*«iA  wlito«»t  wfwd 


I 


Ui 
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tor  the  common  F>«»-  *»»^,^**^  ^^ 
tient  and  ewn  angered  with  tho«  ofuB 
who  eeek  eeonomy:  economy  *^Jf  !"■  ^«^ 
omy>  sake  hut  for  the  sake  of^  of  ub.    It. 

traite  to  think  that  thoee  who  •»«*  "^ 
™eflta  and  new  privUeges  through  Fed«|al 
expendltun*  are  blind  to  the  eventual  coat 
to  ttemaelTes  and  to  aU  othere.  They  fail 
to  recognise  that  without  national  e<»no^ 
.ecurlty.  there  can  be  no  personal  »ec"rlty 
Members  of  Congress  are  concerned  ahout 
the  necessity  for  putting  our  domestic  affaire 

on  a  K)and  baste.    Ti»«y '««'«ri^  *4t,^^ 
a  prerequisite  to  a  strong  national  defense. 
I  «hort  you  to  encourage  them.    Let  them 
know  m  posltlTe  term,  that  JO^^^J^^^^^ 
any  more  which  wUl  Insure  a  high  level  of 
-prosperity  for  our  country  and  which  wUl 
guarantee  not  only  an  adequate  but  a  mod- 
em defense.  ^  ,  _. 
Eaght  years  ago  the  United  States  helped 
to  achieve  a  military  victory  over  thoee  forces 
wMch  sought  to  stifle  human  rights  and  to 
exploit  weak  nations.    After  8  years  of  Inde- 
elsion.   blundering,   and   Ineptitude  we   are 
facing  ppooably  the  most  complex  problems 
111  otu-  history.     However,  we  have  lost  the 
peace  and  "lave  been  plunged,  not  only  Into  a 
Mle.  unnecessary  war  In  Korea,  but  have 
made  UtMo  progress  In  seeing  that  »  third 
wwld  war  will  not  embroil  the  wwld.     m 
l»1ef .  we  traded  a  glorious  victory  In  war  for 
An  Inglortous  peace. 

Ck>mm\mlBm  as  an  ideology  has  won  many 
converts,  especially  in  Asia  where  the  colonial 
•Tstem  fostered  by  the  white  man  has  caused 
widespread  tvirmoll  and  discontent.     Since 
l»4e  we  have  spent  about  »40  biUlons  to  help 
«taMll»  conditions  and  build  up  resistance 
to  the  Red  onslaught.     However,  today  we 
must  admit  that  we  have  lost  the  war  in 
Korea;  we  have  incurred  the  Ul-wtll  of  the 
people   In  many  countries  which,  we   have 
aidad.    We  have  failed  to  receive  the  full  co- 
operation and  support  of  U.  V.  countries  in 
the  Korean  war.    We  have  not  had  the  whole- 
bearted  support  of  countries  with  whom  we 
have  worked  under  NATO  to  build  up  Euro- 
pean   military    defenaea.      NATO    is    cnun- 
bllng.  not  because  we  did  not  support  It  but 
because  its  members  have  been  lukewarm 
from  the  start.     We  are  falling  to  ctiltlvate 
and   foster    goodwUl   In   every    global   area 
where  we  have  expended  funds  in  a  benevo- 
lent manner.    We  have  f oUowed  the  mendi- 
cant philosophy  In  handing  out  funds  to  help 
those  abroad  instead  of  insisting  that  they 
rise  on  their  own  feet  to  help  themselves. 
Wo  one  like*  to  be  treated  like  a  beggar,  and 
the    beggar   never   respects   his   benefactor. 
The  most  crushing  blow  of  aU  is  that  we  do 
not  have  even  support  of  our  most  trusted 
friends  In  efforts  to  prevent  Red  China  from 
taking    her    seat    in    the    United    Nations 
Council. 

This  statement  may  offend  many  persona 
who  prefer  to  be  complacent  and  naive  in 
the  faoe  at  these  serious  threats.  I  men- 
tion the  true  state  of  affaln  primarily  to 
aroiase  ooxirageous  Americans  to  a  full  recd- 
icatlon  that  never  In  our  hlctory  was  tt 
more  necessary  than  now  to  maintain  not 
only  »  powerfxil  national  defense  but,  like- 
wise, preserve  at  home  a  solvent  Govern- 
jnent  vrtiieh  inspires  confidence  and  faith 
in  all  those  who  have  a  profound  respect 
for  America  and  its  glorious  heritage  of  con- 
stitutional Government.  At  this  point  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  mere  approprla- 
Xioa  of  dollars  Is  not  a  guaranty  of  adequate 
defense.  There  is  no  reason  for  appropriat- 
ing dollars  which  cannot  be  converted  Into 
national  defense.  We  cannot  fly  Air  Force 
wings  which  are  on  paper  or  In  blueprints. 
Again.  I  want  to  emphasize  we  cannot  have 
a  secure  fiyf^?"»¥  if  it  rests  on  an  insecuze 
economy. 

What  is  Important,  perhapc  more  tzapor- 
tant  than  anything  else  at  this  time.  Is  that 
this  generation  uphold  the  Ideals  of  thoee 
patriots  who  established  this  Republic  and 
who  have  pieeerved  its  union  and  scMldarlty 
throughout  the  years. 
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no  time  for  Americana  to  dlspUy 
or  indlirerenoe.    It  Is  no  time  for 
r  krlticlBm.    But  the  thinking  of  the 
tl  kemselves  must  be  made  manifestly 
thoee  they  have  chosen  to  govern. 
lOt  solve  these  problems  unless  we 
,  1boro\igh  and  accurate  understand- 
o»ndltions  at  home  and  abroad.    We 
perpetuate   our    Bepublle   without 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
f,.»^  as  did  the  patriots  of  1776. 
rellow  Americans,  to  the  real  chal- 
this  day  which  Is  being  celebrated 
^„^ut  the  land  in  honor  of  the  glories 
acl  ilevements   of    those    stirring    days 
le  United  States  changed  Its  status 
« olony  to  a  vibrant,  dynamic  phUos- 
llfe.     It  te  always  the  people  them- 
chart  the  course  of  government— 
you  cannot  escape  this  responal- 
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Anotrier  Independence  Day  will  soon  be 

E  ut  I  want  to  leave  one  final  thought, 

Iwben  the  fireworks  are  over  and  you 

for   your   homes,   you   wlU   under- 

remember  what  It  U  you  have 


ind 
c«  lebratlng. 

If  you  will,  that  you  are  an  Amerl- 

^weU   with  pride  when  you  see  the 

by.      For  you  are  free.     But.  I  im- 

,  let  there  be  no  smugness  In  your 

Do    not    take    yotxr    heritage    for 


1bese 


American,  Dr.  Clarence  Mannlon, 

Uw    at    Notre    Dame    University. 

-.^e  wards,  which  ar*  so  maJesUc  to 

B  mplicity  and  such  a  fitting  prologue 

Bvenlng  like  this:  , 

need  now  is  not  for  "new  concepts. 

pproaches,*  and  Ingenious  Improvl- 

in  the   cause   of   peace  and  unity. 

,*d  now  Is  for  rediscovery,  and   re- 

understandlng  of  the  true  and  tried 

[e  of  Americanism.     In  the  strange 

record    of    our   own   country, 

gem  of  human  understanding 

Let  us  dig  here  and  now  for 

secret  of  1716." 

Is  the  challenge  of  1953. 


niied 


srlklng 
pi  eclous 
biried. 
saitle 


Afric  Jturd  Surplases  tmd  Price  SupporU 
SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

H^N.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

ov  wvotxaA. 
IN  Tte  SKNATK  OF  THB  DNTnTO  6TATM 
Tuesday.  July  7,  1953 
Mr  HOIliAND.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  /  ppendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entited  "The  Bitter  With  the  SweeV 
pubU  shed  in  the  Tampa  Sunday  Tribune 
of  J^  5,  1963. 
Tl^sre  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
ms  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcofio,  as  follows: 

BlTTEt  WrrH  THZ  Swszi 

Ifa^y  erf  us  are  apt  to  forget  It.  but  it 
frequsnUy  happens  that  the  sweet  la  fol- 
by  the  bitter. 

,j  the  case  of  American  wheat  farmers, 
might  have  forgotten  about  the  sweet 
litter  relationship,  but  they're  getting 
f on  ef ul  reminder  these  days.    It  comes  In 
announcement  that  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
cultTjfe  Benson  has  Invoked  marketing  quo- 
the  1954  wheat  crop, 
•tary  Benson  Is  not  acting  arbitrarily 
Illegally  In  the  matter.    He's  handing  out 
t  Itter  after  the  sweet  of  unlimited  pro- 
dxicUpn  at  good  prices  because  the  law  re- 
hlm  to  Invoke  quotas  when  the  sup- 
to  exeeed  normal  by  more  than 


lowed 

Ta4e 
They 
and 
a 
the 


tas  on 


or 
the 


qulref 

ply 

20 


Uivateas 


percent. 


Actually,  the  prospective  wheat  supply  1« 
the  largest  on  record.  There  to  a  carryover 
erf  some  580  million  bushels  of  old  grain 
which  to  stored  In  warehouses  across  the 
country  and  even  In  decrepit  ships  on  the 
Hudson  River  in  New  York.  It  to  esttmated 
the  crop  now  being  harvested,  which  to  so 
huge  many  farmers  are  forced  to  store  grain 
in  open  fields,  win  total  more  than  a  bUUon 
busheto.  AU  in  all.  the  anticipated  exoe« 
to  figured  at  about  48  percent  of  normal. 

What  accounts  for  the  terrific  surplueT 
There  are  several  explanations. 

One  factor  has  been  favorable  growing 
weather  over  the  past  several  yea^s^  De^^°- 
ing  export  markets  have  also  contributed  to 
th^  oversupply.  But  equally  Influential  to 
the  fact  that  overproduction  has  been  de- 
Uberately  encouraged  through  the  operation 
of  the  Ck)vernmenf8  price-support  program 
at  90  percent  of  parity. 

In  other  words,  a  fixed  price  has  n—n 
giiaranteed  to  wheat  farmers.  Because  90 
percent  of  parity  to  a  highly  proflUble  price 
Jar  wheat,  farmers  sought  to  produce  as 
much  as  they  could.  They  knew  that  if  they 
could  not  dispose  of  their  output  In  the 
normal  trade  channeto  the  Oovemmwit 
would  be  forced  by  Uw  to  step  In  and  either 
loan  money  on  the  crop  or  buy  it  outright 
in  order  to  keep  the  price  up  to  at  least  the 
support  tovel.  _  . 

One  result  to  that  the  Federal  Government 
already  has  mors  than  •!  blUlon  Invested 
in  surplus  wheat.  And  thto  total  will  rise 
as  the  new  crop,  pouring  out  of  the  harvest- 
ing nuwhlnes,  to  added  to  the  extotlng  sui- 

Tbe  effect  of  all  thto  on  the  consume* 
should  not  escape  notice.  The  willful.  Oov- 
ernment-eneoxiraged  overproduction  of  not 
only  wheat  but  other  price-supported  farm 
commodities  hlto  him  directly  in  the  PO<*ei- 
book.  He  pays  twice  for  much  of  the  food 
he  buys:  once  at  the  grocery  store,  and  again 
as  a  taxpayer  paying  for  the  price-support 
program. 

Another  plain  fact  to  that  while  many 
farmers  talk  like  rugged  Indlvldualtots.  for 
ao  years  they  have  shown  great  eagerness  in 
accepting  help  from  the  Federal  Oovwnment. 
Moreover,  the  Government's  farm  programs 
have  been  condiicted  In  a  way  to  soothe  the 
farmer  rather  than  to  alarm  him.  He  haa 
been  given  generous  asstotance  and  not  too 
much  discipline. 

Secretary  Benson  has  set  out  to  Impoee  the 
discipline  now  necessary  to  compensate  for 
overlndulgent  legislation  and  admlntotratlve 
action.  In  addition  to  marketing  quotas,  he 
can  order  into  effect  as  much  as  a  one-third 
slash  In  the  number  of  acres  which  can  be 
planted  to  wheat. 

Acreage  restrictions,  however,  are  not  a 
very  effective  answer  to  the  problem.  As  we 
learned  in  the  potato  deato  several  years  ago. 
when  farmers  are  required  to  reduce  plant- 
ings they  merely  eliminate  their  least  pro- 
ductive acres,  apply  more  fertllleer  on  the 
acres  planted  and  thus  obtain  about  the  same 
total  yield  as  before.  Marketing  quotas,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  tougher.  Sales  of  wheat 
in  excess  of  a  qixtta  are  subject  to  a  heavy 
penalty  tax  as  well  as  loss  of  price  support. 
Thto  prospect  to  producing  complaints  from 
the  farm  belt.  Farmers  say  the  Govern- 
ment oontroto  will  be  riddled  with  politics 
and  enforced  by  economic  crackpots  and 
sidewalk  thcOTtots.  But  the  clear  fact  to  that 
they  asked  for  it  when  they  accepted  Govern- 
ment support.      . 

Certainly  the  fanner  cannot  continue  to 
have  hto  cake  and  eat  It  too.  He  cannot  con- 
tinue reckless  overproduction,  without  re- 
gard for  production  costs  or  poeslble  markets, 
and  expect  the  taxpayers  to  buy  all  hto  sur- 
plus, give  It  away  or  store  it  indefinitely  in 
order  to  maintain  artificial,  noncompetitive 
prices.  Neither  the  national  ecoiu>my  nor 
the  taxpayers  can  stand  It. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  to  as  clearly 
vtolble  as  a  furrow  In  a  freahly  plowed  field. 
IX  xarm  price  supports  are  to  be  continued. 


strict  prodiictlon  and  marketing  controto 
must  be  Imposed.  With  these  controls,  free 
enterprise  as  the  farmer  has  understood  It 
immemorially  will  cease.  No  planned  econ- 
omy can  operate  without  compulsion  of  la- 
bor, control  of  production,  and  distribution 
and  virtual  abolishment  of  private  property. 
So  let  us  hear  no  more  cries  from  farmers 
that  they  want  price  supports  without  con- 
trols. It  to  as  silly  for  them  to  ask  for  the 
sweet  without  the  bitter  at  Washington  as 
It  U  for  them  to  ask  for  good  growing  weath- 
er without  drought,  hurricanes,  and  killing 
frosts  at  home. 


Editorials  From  the  Nation's  Newspapers 
Endorse  ConstmctiTe  Foreign  fcHcj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  commented  on  the  flood  of 
wonderful  editorials  which  have  ap- 
peared with  regard  to  my  efforts  for 
constructive  foreign  policy.  At  the 
present  time.  I  have  in  my  hands  sev- 
eral such  editorials. 

The  first  is  from  this  morning's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  It  points  out  why 
the  highly  controversial  Bricker  amend- 
ment should  not  be  scheduled  in  the  few 
remaining  weeks  of  this  session. 

The  second  is  from  the  June  28  issue 
of  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune. 

The  third  is  from  the  June  16  issue  of 
the  Winona  (Minn.)  Republican-Herald. 

The  next  editorial  is  from  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  my  own  State,  the  Beloit 
Daily  News.  It  condemns  the  stab  in 
the  back  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Repub- 
lican convention — Its  absurd  action  in 
passing  a  resolution  of  censure  against 
a  Republican  Senator  for  supporting  a 
Republican  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  Republican  administration 
on  the  issue  of  defending  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

Incidentally.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
Beloit  News  disagrees  with  me  on  the 
Bricker  amendment  itself,  but  it  agrees 
on  the  issue  of  fair  play.  I  am  glad  to 
have  its  frank  expression  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  Just  as  I  welcome  the  hon- 
est differences  of  folks,  inside  and  out- 
side the  Congress,  on  any  other  issue. 
There  is  no  reason  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  cannot  be  debated  calmly,  with 
full  respect  for  one  another's  views. 

The  fifth  editorial  Is  from  the  Wau- 
kesha (Wis.)  Daily  Freeman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
July  7.  1953  J 
Thx  BaicKZB  Amxnoment  Again 
The  Bricker  amendment  has  been  revised 
since  this  newspaper  expressed  Its  opposition 
to  the  measure;  It  has  been  reported  favora- 
bly to  the  Senate  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee.    There    Is    some    Indication    that    the 
administration  may  revise  its  strongly  ad- 


verse stand.  Nevertheless  the  amendment 
remains  In  our  view  at  best  an  unnecessary 
proposal  and  one  which  potentially  could 
result  In  real  damage  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations. 

The  new  version  modifies  the  claxises 
which  would  have  excluded  the  United  States 
from  participation  In  numerous  United  Na- 
tions agencies;  Is  less  unyielding  on  the  issue 
of  executive  agreements.  However,  It  still 
prohibits  certain  kinds  of  treaties  which 
could  well  be  In  the  national  Interest.  It 
stUl  Introduces  Into  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  a  degree  of  congressional  Interven- 
tion which  goes  against  the  fundamental 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  could  have 
been  originally  urged  only  In  a  period  where 
national  purposes  were  confused  and  na- 
tional confidence  lacking. 

The  political  passions  and  prejudices 
which  inspired  the  drafting  of  the  amend- 
ment continue,  unfortunately,  to  accompany 
Its  course  through  the  legislature.  The  Wis- 
consin Republican  convention  In  June  saw 
Senator  Wilst,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  formally  censured 
for  opposing  the  measvire;  and  the  treatment 
accorded  this  able  and  loyal  leader  disguised 
but  thinly  an  attack  on  the  administration 
Itself.  In  this  atmosphere  it  becomes  hard 
to  Judge  with  necessary  sobriety  a  profound 
constitutional  Issue.  The  President  Is  re- 
ported as  hoping  that  appropriate  language 
can  be  found  to  bring  agreement  between 
the  contending  parties.  But  In  a  matter  of 
such  Importance,  affecting  the  vital  balance 
between  two  branches  of  the  Government, 
language  changes  can  accomplish  little  if 
the  principle  remains  unsound. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dulles,  told  his 
press  conference  last  week  that  the  revised 
version  of  the  amendment  Is  as  basically  ob- 
jectionable as  the  original.  In  the  light  of 
that  weighty  counsel  It  would  certainly  seem 
that  passage  of  the  Bricker  amendment  Is 
not  one  of  the  desirable  undertakings  for 
these  closing  weeks  of  the  congressional 
session. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  28. 

1953] 

WiLET  Fights  ros  Ixx 

SenatOT  Alexandis  Wilstt  is  hitting  back 
hard  at  a  minority  of  fellow  Wisconsin  Re- 
publicans who  are  trying  to  destroy  him  for 
supporting  the  Republican  President  and 
the  Republican  Cabinet  In  defense  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  recent  experience  with 
Dark  Ages'  minds  In  his  home  State  and  with 
similarly  minded  Republicans  in  Congress 
has  moved  him  to  urge  President  Elsenhower 
to  enforce  party  discipline  against  what  he 
calls  Syngman  Rhees  In  the  Republican 
Party, 

These  are  bitter  Republicans  who  have 
become  so  chronically  critical  of  anybody 
that  sits  In.  the  White  House,  and  anybody 
that  sits  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State — that  they  cannot  clear  their  eyes  and 
their  minds. 

WiLXT  docs  not  question  the  patriotism  of 
these  who  don't  mind  wrecking  the  ball 
game  If  they  can't  have  their  own  way.  He 
Is  greatly  concerned,  however,  at  the  harm 
their  refusal  to  accept  responslblUty  and 
coopwrate  with  the  administration  may  have 
upon  the  Republican  Party  and  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  And.  he  might  add, 
upon  the  United  States. 

As  the  man  responsible  for  getting  sup- 
port on  both  sides  of  the  Senate  for  basic 
administration  foreign  policies.  Wilit  pleads 
with  the  administration — right  down  the 
line — to  recognize  Its  responsibUlty  to  en- 
courage teamwork,  rather  than  to  Idly  per- 
mit and  faU  to  discourage  Irresponsibility. 

This  was  the  cry  from  Macedonia  of  a 
man  who  has  been  subjected  to  personal  In- 
dignity and  IB  risking  possible  poUUcal  de- 
strucUon  for  fldeUty  to  the  President's  and 


the  party's  principles  and  the  national  in- 
terest. •  •  • 

Partisans  rammed  through  the  Wisconsin 
convention  without  a  roUcaU.  a  resolution 
censuring  Wilzt  for  upholding  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  Senator  BucKxa. 
of  Ohio.  Anti-Wileyltes  sent  out  telegrams 
to  county  chairmen  sa3rlng  Wnxr  would  not 
be  a  candidate  in  1956. 

We  are  sure  Wilet  is  right  in  saying  "\in- 
derhanded  tricks"  are  not  typical  of  Wiscon- 
sin Republicans.  But  they  Indicate  the 
lengths  to  which  an  embittered  minority 
which  failed  to  capture  the  Republcan 
Party  at  Its  last  national  convention  seems 
prepared  to  go  to  prevent  Mr.  Elsenhower 
and  thoee  standing  up  for  his  principles  from 
giving  the  Nation  the  sort  of  administra- 
tion It  voted  for. 

[From    the    Winona    (Minn.)    Republican- 
Herald  of  June  16,  1953) 
WiLXT   Worthy    Succxssoa    to   Vandenberq 

One  of  the  rising  infiuences  in  the  Senate 
Is  Alexander  Wilet,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Speaking  at  a  memorial  ceremony  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  he  attacked  the  Idea 
of  this  Nation's  trying  to  go  It  alone.  He 
said: 

"We  did  not  go  It  alone  In  the  1940's. 
We  are  not  going  to  go  it  alone  In  the  1950's. 
No  nation  in  the  20th  century  can  live  unto 
Itself  alone,  and  no  nation  can  be  strong  and 
seciire  unto  Itself  alone." 

These  stirring  words  recognize  that  with- 
out the  possession  of  air  bases  In  the  friendly 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  without 
the  Industrial  aid  that  region  can  offer, 
notably  the  Iron  and  coal  resources  of  the 
Ruhr  Valley,  we  cannot  hope  to  make  head- 
way against  a  Russian  attacking  force. 

In  his  vigorous  utterance  Senator  Wilet 
recalls  another  eminent  Republican  Senator, 
like  him  at  one  time  an  isolationist,  who 
learned  better  later,  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg,  of  Milchlgan.  He  is  Van- 
denberg's  worthy  successor. 

[Ftom  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Dally  News  of  June 

16.  1953] 

A  SoBKT  Spectacle 

The  convention  went  so  far  as  to  censure 
Senator  Wilet  for  his  stand  on  the  Bricker 
amendment  and  approved  a  resolution  In- 
sisting that  he  reconsider  his  opposition  to 
the  measure.  That  Is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  threat. 

This  affront  to  Wisconsin's  senior  Senator, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate's  powerful 
and  important  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
bodes  no  good  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Daily  News  expressed  Itself  as  In  favor 
of  the  Bricker  amendment,  but  It  sees  no 
reason  to  condemn  Senator  Wilet  for  a  dif- 
ferent viewpoint.  It  wUl  be  a  sad  day,  In- 
deed. If  a  Representative  or  Senator  Is  de- 
nied the  right  or  privilege  to  vote  as  he  be- 
lieves or  as  his  conscience  dictates.  Voters 
have  the  prlvUege  of  Informing  a  Repre- 
sentaUve  of  their  beUefs  and  they  can  vote 
him  out  at  an  election.  But  they  shotUd  re- 
spect his  honest  opinions. 

The  booing  of  Senator  Wilet,  though  many 
of  the  delegates  did  disagree  with  him,  was 
a  sorry  spectacle.  We  doubt  that  such  ac- 
tions wUl  cost  him  any  of  the  prestige  that 
goes  with  the  office  of  Senator.  Nor  were 
such  tactics  helpful  to  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration and  President  Eisenhower. 

[From  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Dally  Freeman] 
Wilet  Not  Scared  bt  State  GOP 
Senator  Alex  Wilet  has  grown  consider- 
r.»-ly  In  political  stature  in  the  minds  of 
Wisconsin  people  since  the  RepubUcan  con- 
vention at  Madison  r«cenUy  censured  him. 
Press  comment  up  and  down  the  Slate  has 
been  favorable  to  the  Ssnator.  and  n*^ 
citizens  have  com*  %t  4b  «»•)£•»••.  •  •  •  ■• 
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tcppem  to  be  to  thla  ftgM  ««aln«t  dond- 
n^tton  by  the  State  B^P^^"^  °'»!^ 
tton  with  both  feet  and  la  rerolved  to  cCTunte- 
Snee  no  dictation  from  It.  With  wntlment 
■o  thoroiighly  In  favor  of  Senator  Wn^r  and 
S  complS^ly  oppoeed  to  the  OOP  or^- 
■atlon.  there  to  little  quesUon  who  la  com- 
ing out  on  top. 
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HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON       Beput  ic 


or  mw  Mxzico 

IN  THE  SBNATB  OF  TBS  UNITKD  flTTATSS 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1953 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor  and  publisher  o.'  the  Santa  Pe  New 
Mexican.  Robert  McKinney.  recently  re- 
turned fr«n  a  long  visit  in  Europe  to 
find  that  Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss  had  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  Mr.  McKinney  has 
long  known  Admiral  Strauss. 

We  who  are  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  were  happy 
to  report  favorably  the  nominaUon  of 
Admiral  Strauss,  and  I  was  glad  to  sec 
that  theBanta  Pe  New  Mexican  recently 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "New  AEC 
Chairman,"  commenting  on  the  appoint- 
ment in  a  most  enthusiastic  fashion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Rkoors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

NXW   AEC    CHAIRMAW 

A  new  Chairman  moves  In  today  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission— assuming  one 
of  the  meet  Important,  most  difficult  posts 
in  the  world.  The  Prealdenfs  choice  tot  the 
Job.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing appointments  of  the  Elaenhower  admln- 
Istratton. 

Admiral  Strauss  Is  a  public  servant  In  the 
broadest  sense.  Still  young,  his  pubUc  serv- 
ice date*  back  to  the  First  World  War  when 
he  fought  famine  in  Eiorope  under  Herbert 
Hoover.  In  the  twenties  and  thirties  he 
made  his  mark  In  business  as  an  investment 
banker.  But  when  the  national  defense  was 
the  least  of  our  national  concerns  he  entered 
the  Naval  Reserve,  and  when  the  Ifaglxui* 
line  mentality  was  sealing  the  fate  of  great 
powers  ha  began  active  support  of  research 
In  nuclear  physics. 

Entering  the  Navy  Department  as  a  Be- 
aertv  lieut«iant  conunander  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  he  made  massive  contributions  to 
ordnance  research  and  development — amoi^ 
other  things,  the  proximity  fuse.  He  came 
out  at  the  war  as  one  of  the  few  Reserve  of- 
ficers with  flag  rank,  and  the  Legion  of  Merit, 

Although  nominally  a  Republican.  Strauss 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Commission  by  President  Truman  In 
ItMA.  The  then  current  transition  from 
Army  to  civilian  operation  Involved  com- 
plex problems.  Possihly  the  gravest  problem 
was  security,  to  which  Strauss  devoted  par- 
ticular attention.  Domestic  security  was 
more  or  less  put  in  order,  but — as  history  has 
since  shown — the  real  danger  to  our  nuclear 
leadership  was  in  the  area  of  that  knowledge 
which  was  entrusted  to  our  rjiies.  In  this 
respect  Strauss,  often  In  the  minority,  was  a 
pure-dye  isolationist.  Russia  might  have 
many  bigger  and  better  bombe  today  had  not 
Strauss  in  IMB  pcwoited  the  dlsckwure  o< 
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J.    information  to  Brttata  after  acting 
Cl  Airman  Sumner  T.  Pike  failed  to  act. 
lent  Truman's  oMjmentous  decision 
all-out  effort  toward  the  hydrogen 
gras  undertaken  at  the  urging  of   a 
of    AEC    commissioners,    notably 
Chairman  Gordon  Dean  and  incom- 
i/man  Strauss.  _ 

appointments  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
)n  have  been  less  fortunate  than 
The  New  Mexican  editor  watched 
s  Clare  Booth  Luce  lose  the  re- 
election with  shrUl  high  school 
threatening  to  cut  off  American 
,  the   Italians  "voted    American." 
,„xo  week's  Whaley-Eaton  Washington 
etter  discusses  the  "political  inepti- 
of  the  White  House  secretariat  and 
the    damage    wrought    upon    the 
In  only  (J  months  through  the  In- 
je  of  nine  Cabinet  officers. 
,  Admiral  Strauss'  fine  appointment 
up  is  the  wisdom,  the  necessity  of 
In  poeitlons  of  triist  and  responsl- 
lofty  apprenticeship — able  men  of 
.J  out  of  power.    Thus,  when  political 
changes  as  change  It  must,  each  new 
Oration    wlU    have    men    of    proven 
to  move  Into  those  powerful  and  lonely 
where  a  man's  own  experience  is  his 
i-ulde  and  where  history  tolerates  no 


the  manufacture  Is  for  the  Oovemment. 
This  same  obsolescence  Is  the  main  reason 
this  country  is  short  of  aircraft. 

The  plan  of  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  to 
bring  airplane  contracting  nearer  the  date 
of  delivery  retnalns  one  that  the  Air  Porce 
boys  and  the  manufacturers  say  is  Impos- 
sible But  a  cut  in  funds,  as  the  House  com- 
mittee has  approved,  will  do  the  job  and  per- 
haps even  Increase  our  plane  supply. 

The  Congress  should  back  the  President 
and  Defense  Secretary  in  this  one  aU  the 
way. 


The  SitoatioE  in  Korea 
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The  Ak  Force  Badffet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  nuao 
IN  ikot  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  BTATBS 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 
^..  WELKER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ;  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou  an  editorial 
appeared    in   the    Idaho   Daily 
ftsman  for  July  3.    It  seems  to  me 
Jtorial  provides  a  timely  and  per- 
kt  comment  on  the  overall  subject 
(e  Air  Force  budget, 
lere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou>; 
as  fallows: 

SUBJSCTTO  PiaBSuas 
DeL>lte  aU  the  hulabaloo.  and  especially 
the  ]  rantlc  demonstration  by  Air  Porce  Gen- 
eral iTandenberg,  It  looks  as  though  Congress 
may  save  a  few  bUlions  this  fiscal  year  in  a 
lowei*d  Air  Force  appropriation.  The  House 
prlations  Committee  not  only  met  the 
amount  requested  by  President  Elsen- 
but  It  trimmed  off  another  small  slice. 

to  be  seen  now  whether  the  pres- 

of  Air  Porce  brass  and  the  powerfxil 

of  plane  manufacturers  can  win  resto- 

ratidn  of  the  reduced  funds.    It  should  be 

poln  ted  out  that  they  have  done  a  good  Job 

a  e  past  when  It  came  to  bringing  pressure 

C  ongress  to  vote  them  money.     In  recent 

the  Air  Porce  has  made  the  previously 

Navy  powerhouse  a  pipsqueak  by 
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Mt«t  of  the  demand  for  enormous  airplane 

tlture  over  the  last  10  years  has  been 

._:ed  by  the  men  who   are  connected 

companies  who  manufacture  airplanes. 

Wh4e  their  motives  may  be  sincere,  and  their 

ledge  of  world  alrpower  ^eater  than 

of  the  man  In  the  street,  the  fact  re- 

that  they  also  manufacture  and  sell 

oee.    The   present  Federal   policy,   of 

blllibns  of  plane  orders  for  years  ahead  Is 

;  jne  that  la  available  to  many  other  man- 

Kturers.    Obsolescence,    greater    In    alr- 

plar  es  than  any  other  tool  of  war,  Is  n'-  ex- 
pen  e  to  the  manufactum  of  planes,  when 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  ABXONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial enUUed  "Just  Plain  Sick,"  published 
in  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  of  June  If. 
1953.  This  editorial  deals  with  the  sit- 
uation in  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»o- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

jTTsrPtAm  Sick 

We  experienced  a  wave  of  nausea  today 

as  the  news  wires  beat  out  a  steady  tattoo 

of  dlrilluslonmcnt  to  mUllons  whose  prayers 

for  peace  echo  woodenly  on  the  battlefields  a€ 

Korea. 

We.  whose  profession  caaehardens  us  to 
the  misfortunes  of  others  in  our  daUy  pur- 
suit of  news,  have  our  pangs  of  conscloua- 
ness,  too.  ^     ^.. 

We  feel  as  we  write  the  day's  headllnea, 
we  have  often  failed  in  our  assignment. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  jubllanUy 
procUimed  the  nearness  of  a  truce  In  th« 
long  and  rather  senseless  Korean  fighting. 

We  have  reproduced  photographs  of  happy 
GI's  somewhere  in  Korea  showing  their  old- 
young  faces  wearing  smUes  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  soon  rejoin  their  loved  ones,  as 
the  nimers  of  an  armistice  reached  the  front 
lines. 

What  a  dreadful  Joke  we  perpetrated  on 
those  gaUant  young  soldiers  who  have  not 
voiced  a  single  protest  to  their  lot.  nor 
shirked  a  single  day's  duty  on  foreign  soil. 

Many  of  thoee  boys  portrayed  In  news- 
papers of  the  land  lie  dead  today  In  some 
muddy  Korean  foxhole,  his  smile  suddenly 
changed  to  a  mask  of  death  as  Communis* 
bullets  tore  Into  his  tired  body. 

Who  have  we  betrayed? 

Our  eagerness  to  tell  the  world  that  «»• 
fighting  has  come  to  an  end  apparently  has 
clouded  our  reasoning.  We  kix>w  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  enemy,  yet  In  our  seal  to 
save  the  lives  of  American  and  other  allied 
soldiers,  we  have  been  lulled  into  false  de- 
liberations and  allowed  the  Communist 
hordes  to  UTilrf«>«  one  of  the  most  savage 
assaults  of  the  war  against  unsuspecting  al- 
lied troops  while  the  flag  of  truce  remaiaa 
In  Its  somewhat  mythical  box. 

America  with  idl  of  its  armed  might;  Amer- 
ica with  the  atomic  bomb  perfected  to  the  - 
nth  degree:   America  with  atomic  artUlery 
and  air  power  unsurpassed,  has  been  vic- 
timized again. 

The  Reds  have  no  doubt  scored  another 
great  psychological  victory  over  the  brains 
and  might  of  the  allied  nations. 

Their  blxiff  In  agreeing  to  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Korean  fighting  looms  as  an- 
other coverup  for  their  legions  in  the  fight- 
ing field. 
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since  the  truce  eonferees  have  been  meet- 
ing at  Panmunjom  the  orders  for  a  full- 
scale  resumption  of  combat  were  sounded  by 
Bed  commanders. 

Still  lulled  by  the  sing-song  voices  of  the 
enemy  negotiators,  our  armies  have  been 
caught  napping.  The  loss  of  life  oontiiues 
and  bitterly  won  ground  Is  being  given  back 
to  the  enemy. 

The  action  today  resembles  that  historic 
day  back  in  December  of  1941  when  another 
group  of  so-called  peacemakers  met  In 
Washiiigton.  whUe  their  armed  mi^t  was 
unleashed  on  the  peaceful  cltlaens  of  Ha- 
waii. .      _ 

How  many  bitter  pills  will  Americans 
swallow  before  going  to  another  doctor? 

How  long  must  we  sit  idly  by  while  the 
rivers  of  foreign  lands  run  red  with  the  blood 
of  our  sons? 

Prankly  the  more  we  see  of  the  mockery 
at  Panmunjom.  the  more  the  nausea  chums 
In  our  Innards. 

We're  Just  plain  tick  of  the  stalling  by 
the  enemy. 

We're  sick  to  think  that  when  the  enemy 
eventually  pounds  his  way  back  to  the  so- 
called  38th  paranel  In  Korea,  then  the  peace 
will  ocHne. 

We  have  won  nothing. 

We  have  lost  a  great  deaL 


should  he  continue  to  carry  on  the  payroll 
nK>re  help  than  the  work  Justifies? 

Prom  the  taxpayer's  point  of  view,  he  has 
reached  a  very  sane  and  commendatile  an- 
swer. It  will  not  endear  Mr.  Parsons  to  the 
unlucky  employees  who  have  become  stir- 
plus  help,  but  It  will  appeal  strongly  to  the 
electorate,  who  must  pass  Judgment  on  the 
derk  off  courts  next  November.  It  occurs  to 
lis  that  Mr.  Parsons,  who  has  announced  the 
lay-offs  even  though  It  may  be  considered 
bad  politics  to  do  such  a  thing  in  an  election 
year,  is  actually  playing  the  smartest  kind  of 
politics. 

While  Mr.  Parsons  wlU  get  credit  for  the 
actual  putout  in  this  play,  so  to  speak.  Mr. 
Malone  also  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  the 
rather  spectacular  assist  which  made  it  pos- 
sible. We  are  glad  to  see  the  cellar -dweUing 
OOP  develop  what  appears  to  be  a  f  est  key- 
stone combination. 


Economy  ia  GoTemmcBt  of  ADeghcBy 
Conaty,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rSMMSTLVAKlA 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  TH*  UNTTSD  8TAT18 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
Hon.  James  P.  Malone,  Jr.,  and  the  clerk 
of  courts  of  the  same  county,  Hon.  Le<m- 
ard  J.  Parsons,  have  set  an  example  of 
good  government  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  men  and  women  of  both  parties 
at  all  levels  of  government 

Through  their  combined  efforts,  the 
work  of  the  county  courts  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  eflftciency  at 
lower  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
with  more  than  7  million  local,  State, 
and  Federal  employees  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  overgoverned. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga«ette  of  July  3 
had  an  editorial  commenting  on  the  good 
work  of  Messrs.  Malone  and  Parsons,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

A  GOP  Twm  Knxnro 
Local  Republicans,  whoee  activities  In  re- 
cent yeeui  have  been  as  lackluster  as  the 
play  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  seem  to  have 
developed  an  effective  double-play  comWna- 
tlon  in  Clerk  of  Courts  Leonard  J.  Parson* 
and  District  Attorney  James  P.  Malone.  Jr. 
Under  Mr.  Malone.  who  took  office  In  Jan- 
uary 1C52.  the  crlmlnal-oourt  dockets  hava 
been  clearM  of  a  backlog  for  the  first  time 
in  10  years.  The  2.818  trial  cases  he  inher- 
ited have  been  whlUled  down  to  4«9,  which 
makes  the  dockets  "current." 

That,  In  turn,  has  enabled  Mr.  Parsons  to 
announce  plans  to  cut  his  payroll  by  about 
•1.000  a  month  by  laying  o«  8  or  »  of  his  SS 
employees.    Why,  Mr.  Parsons  has  reasonwl. 


DedkalioB  of  Cfinical  Ceatcr,  NatioBal 
Imslitntet  of  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

m  THE  SENATB  OF  THK  ONITH)  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  last  Thursday,  July  2.  Mrs. 
Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  delivered  an  address  dedicating 
the  Clinical  Center,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 

Mrs.  Hobby's  remarks  were  so  out- 
standing as  to  deserve  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  aU  Senators.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  her  address  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Scheele.  Dr.  SebreU,  distinguished 
guests,  and  colleagues.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
stand  here  today  without  a  tremendous  ex- 
citement—the excitement  one  always  feels 
In  the  face  of  an  infinite  potentiality. 

In  his  book  Death  Be  Not  Proud,  John 
Gunther  wrote  courageously  and  beauti- 
fully of  the  gradual  death  of  his  son.  Johnny, 
from  a  brain  tumor.  One  passage  I  shall 
always  remember  was  this:  "People  may 
ask  If  It  would  not  have  been  better  If  we 
had  had  fewer  doctors  and  less  treatment. 
Perhaps  we  tried  to  do  too  much.  But 
Johnny  loved  life  desperately  and  we  loved 
him  desperately  and  it  was  oxu:  duty  to  try 
absolutely  everjrthlng  and  keep  him  alive  as 
long  as  possible.  Always  we  thought  that. 
If  only  we  could  maintain  life  somehow, 
some  extraordtoary  new  cure  might  b« 
discovered."  ,       . 

No  htunan  being  who  has  ever  loved 
another  human  being  can  faU  to  understand 
the  urgency  that  hour  by  hour,  minute  by 
minute,  the  Ounthers  felt  as  they  fought  off 
death  for  their  briUiant.  endearing  son. 

The  cure  did  not  come  In  time  few  Johnny 
Ounther.  nor  for  tens  of  thousands  of  others 
who  have  the  so-called  incurable  diseases. 

But  with  the  opening  of  this  center  today, 
we  can  envision  cures  as  yet  unthought  of 
which  wiU  bring  life  to  the  desperately  111, 
which  in  their  hour  of  need  will  ease  the 
desperation  of  parents  whose  chUdren  are 
as  yet  unborn. 

^h  new  solution  to  be  found  here  wUl 
mean  a  new  chance  at  the  full  and  finished 
nf e  for  nximberless  men.  women,  and  chU- 


dren— each  one  a  human  being  who  love* 
life,  each  one  loved  by  someone  else. 

liie  opening  of  this  center  today  In  no 
way  minimizes  the  work  of  the  solitary  re- 
search scientist  working  alone.  It  will  aid 
him  and  the  forces  of  research  scattered 
across  the  country. 

This  center  will  provide  a  focal  point  for 
aU  who  Inquire,  for  aU  who  seek  sources  of 
life  and  the  catnes  of  death. 

TbiM  is  a  practical  step,  taken  by  our  Oov- 
emment  as  trustee  for  the  people,  toward 
the  three-fold  goal  of  improving  the  health. 
education,  and  welfare  of  our  citixens.  It 
will  better  public  health  by  hastening  th« 
conquest  of  disease;  it  will  widen  the  bases 
and  the  horizons  of  medical  education,  and 
in  both  these  wujb  it  wUl  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  center,  to  facilitate 
and  improve  medical  resarch,  is  part  of  a 
research  program  which  has  gained  spectacu- 
lar Impetus  in  this  country  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  We  are  now  carrying  on  in 
the  United  States  the  most  intensive  and 
widespread  research  attack  on  human  disease 
which  the  wcM-ld  has  ever  seen.  It  is  a  col- 
laboraUve  effort,  a  close  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Goveriunent  and  the 
medical,  research,  and  related  professiona, 
universities  and  medical  schools,  and  numer- 
ous nationwide  organizations  of  citiaens. 
Every  year  the  effort  widens,  as  new  and  old 
organizations  concentrate  on  specific  killers 
of  mankind. 

The  part  played  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment in  this  Intensive  research  program  is  an 
important  one.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  now  supports  seven 
research  iiistltutes.  all  of  them  located  here 
at  Bethesda.  In  addition,  half  of  all  research 
in  medical  schools  is  now  financed  by  Ped- 
eral grants.  In  1953  these  research  grants 
and  related  training  activities  totaled  $22*4 
million.  This  Investnaent  has  contributed 
dividends  to  the  kind  of  medical  knowledge 
which,  since  1900,  has  helped  to  lengthen  our 
natural  life  span  by  about  20  years  and  has 
taught  us  how  to  control  «  eliminate  dis- 
eases which  once  were  national  scourges. 

For  example,  it  was  a  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice doctor  who  discovered  that  pellagra  was 
a  dietary  deficiency  disease,  thus  leading  to 
its  final  conquest.  Here,  In  these  Federal 
Research  Institutes,  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever  was  Identified  and  a  vaccine  against 
It  discovered.  Here  were  made  the  first  dis- 
coveries about  Q  fever,  and  here  the  carrier 
at  typhus  fever  was  found,  a  knowledge 
which  has  saved  the  lives  of  countless  num. 
bers  of  our  troopw  abroad. 

The  Clinical  Center  which  we  are  dedicat- 
ing today  is  a  mUestone — a  very  big  mile- 
stone, as  you  can  see — on  this  road  of  prog- 
ress. It  is  a  tool  of  steel  and  stone  to  be 
used  In  Improving  and  tesUng  the  results 
of  medical  research  by  relating  those  re- 
sults directly  to  patients  siiffering  from  tha 
diseases  imder  investigation.  By  this  Join- 
ing, under  one  roof,  of  hospital,  clinic,  and 
research  laboratories,  the  research  scientuta 
are  acquiring  a  new  and  powerful  tool  la 
their  endless  struggle  to  unlock  the  stut>- 
bom  secreta  of  disease  and  buUd  a  better 
Ufe  for  all  of  us. 

The  need  for  uniting  clinical  studies  more 
ifloeely  with  laboratory  research  was  first 
voiced  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  PuWlo 
Health  Service  as  long  ago  as  1911.  In  hl« 
report  of  that  year  he  said:  "The  tUne^ 
now  come  when  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
nsults  from  laboratory  work  there  should  be 
avaUaMe  a  hospital  attached  to  the  labCH*- 
torles  to  which  patients  suffering  from  a 
partlcvaar  disease  which  It  Is  desired  to 
study  could  be  admitted,  so  that  the  cases 
could  be  studied  throughout  aU  the  stages 
of  the  disease." 

He  had  the  vision,  but  U  baa  taken  43  yeaM 
for  that  vision  to  materiallae  into  this  reaUty. 
In  IMfl  the  National  Advisory  Cancer  Ooun- 
eU  rwnmmsnded  a  eUnieal  MaMr  for  th« 
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more  effective  rtudy  of  cwicer.  and  •bortty 
thereafter  the  Mental  Health  CtouncU  made 
a  slmUar  suggestion  concerning  mental  dis- 
ease The  need,  however,  was  lor  a  more 
indiislTe  center,  and  in  1947  a  recommenda- 
tion pointed  up  the  need  and  gave  powerful 
impetus  to  the  plans  wolch  flnaUy  led  to 
the  center's  construction. 

This  recommendation  said,  in  part:  "Fur- 
ther advances  In  the  prevention  as  weU  as 
the  treatment  of  many  chronic  diseases  are 
dependent  on  research.  Although  a  good 
deal  of  research  Is  now  being  carried  on  in 
cnronic  disease,  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
need  is  being  met. 

-War  experience  In  medical  research  has 
made  It  clear  that  we  must  broaden  our 
vision  and  think  In  terms  of  research 
planned  and  organized  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  any  now  contemplated. 
The  greatest  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
those  diseases  which  are  the  most  Important 
causes  of  death  and  disability." 

Initial  fxmds  for  building  a  cUnlcal  center 
were  finally  authorized  and  first  money  ap- 
propriated in  1&47  by  the  80th  Congress,  and 
you  see  the  result  here  today.  It  is  not  only 
a  symbol  of  man's  untiring  search  for  knowl- 
edge and  a  better  life.  It  is  a  monument 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  there  is 
unity  of  ptirpose  and  free  cooperation  toward 
»  worthwhile  goal. 

Per  the  clinical  center  Is  In  no  sense  a 
partisan,  politically  inspired  enterprise. 
Though  funds  for  Its  construction  were  voted 
by  a  Republican  Congress,  the  vote  was  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis,  with  both  RepubUcans 
and  Democrats  supporting  It. 

The  late  beloved  Congressman  Frank  B. 
Keefe,  of  Wisconsin,  was  its  principal  cham- 
pion in  the  House,  and  his  success  in  win- 
ning nonpartisan  backing  was  shown  when 
the  measure  passed  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote. 

In  the  upper  House,  Senators  Sm-is 
Biaocxs,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Whaiam  F. 
Knowlamo,  of  California,  were  among  its 
skillful  and  successful  backers.  There,  too. 
It  won  support  from  both  parties. 

The  reason  for  this  nonpartisan  approach 
toward  the  clinical  center  and  toward  simi- 
lar measures  to  Improve  the  Nation's  health 
Is  not  hard  to  find.  For  the  center  Is  an 
instrument  In  the  unceasing  search  of  sci- 
ence for  truth,  and  sclenUflc  truth  knows  no 
poUtics — at  least  not  in  a  free  society  such 
•s  oxirs.  ^  , 

As  you  can  see.  the  buUdlng  Itself  Is  a 
unique  structiure.  BuUt  In  the  shape  of  a 
Lorraine  cross.  It  la  really  a  set  of  labora- 
tories wrapped  around  a  600-bed  hospital. 
We  are  at  the  center,  and  the  hospital  is 
Just  above  us.  Back  of  us  are  clinical  labora- 
tories. On  each  side  are  basic  science  labora- 
tories. No  more  dramatic  revelation  of  the 
complexity  of  modern  medicine  could  be  de- 
vised than  the  fact  that  a  structure  as  large 
and  complicated  as  this  Is  necessary  to  bring 
together  all  the  trained  doctors  and  scien- 
tists needed  for  a  full-scale  attack  on  the 
diseases  which  are  being  studied  here.  This 
center  will  house  the  widest  array  of  spe- 
cialists and  technicians  that  has  ever,  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  been  assembled  for  work 
In  piue  and  applied  science. 

The  building  has  been  designed  to  have 
the  utility  and  flexibility  necessary  to  meet 
the  ever-changing  requirements  of  labora- 
torj  resefu-ch.  patient  care,  and  sound  ad- 
ministrative practices.  The  achieven.ent  will 
come  from  the  intimate  relationship  between 
the  laboratories  on  the  one  side  and  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  on  the  other.  Re- 
search will  be  devoted  primarily  to  those 
chronic  diseases  which  are  today  oxir  Nation's 
major  medical  problems — cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, mental  illness,  and  neurological  and 
metabolic  disorders. 

Patients  who  come  here  will  have  medical 
eare  as  good  as  any  In  the  world.  The  most 
advanced  research  techniques  will  probe  Into 
the  causes  and  attempt  to  find  ways  of  curing 
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and  pi  Bventlng  the  diseases  from  which  they 

Thli  wUl  be  far  mwe  than  simply  another 
peders  I  hospital.  AU  Its  patients  will  be  re- 
ferred by  medical  sources  and  chosen  on  the 
basis  c  f  the  relation  of  their  disease  to  prob- 
lems (iirrently  vmder  stuay  at  the  center. 
They  nay  remain  In  the  hospital  for  long 
periods  of  time,  and  after  they  are  dis- 
charged, they  will  be  observed  closely  for 
period!  ranging  from  a  few  months  to  10 
years  <  tr  more.  Their  welfare  will  at  all  times 
be  the  first  consideration. 

Tea<hing  hospitals  and  specialists  In  the 
varloii^  chronic  diseases  will  not  only  refer 
their  batlents  here  for  study,  but  through 
consul  Ution.  follow-up,  and  observation  wiU 
active  y  take  part  in  the  studies  being  car- 
ried o  1.  The  laboratories  and  patient  areas 
win  aao  be  open  to  distinguished  visiting 
sclent  sts  from  the  universities  and  medica» 
schools.  Thus  the  clinical  center  will  be  a 
truly  national  institution— an  Invaluable 
asset  vhlch  wUl  enrich  the  resources  of  our 
unlve)sltles  and  medical  schools  and  a  lab- 
oratoiy  where  scientists  from  other  coun- 
tries (an  pvirsue  their  studies,  thus  widening 
not  o)  ily  their  own  knowledge  but  ours. 

But  this  clinical  center's  meaning.  It  seems 
to  me ,  goes  deeper  than  that.  It  Is  a  logical 
outco  ne  of  the  original  concept  of  this  coun- 
try hdld  by  the  men  who  founded  It. 

Th<y  used  powerful  phrases  to  express 
their  concept — phrases  which  are  as  strong 
and  vigorous  today  as  when  first  written  a 
century  and  three-quarters  ago. 

Prom  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"We  1  old  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  m  sn  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowe  J  by  their  Greater  with  certain  unalien- 
able ]  Ights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  1  he  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Wi  1  not  this  center  strengthen  human 
hold  on  life  and  make  easier  the  pursxUt  of 
happ  ness? 

Fnm  the  Constitution:  "We.  the  people 
of  th  i  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insvire  do- 
mest  c  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defei  se,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secuie  the  blessings  of  Uberty  to  ourselves 
and  i)ur  posterity." 

Wl  lat  single  institution  could  be  expected 
to  d<  I  more  for  the  general  welfare  or  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our    posterity? 

Tl:  U  center  is  the  way  responsible  govem- 
men  . — as  trustee  for  the  people — fulfills  Its 
obligation  placed  on  it  by  the  Constitution. 
It  Is  new  evidence  that  the  American  Gov- 
eriment  continues  to  be  responsive  to  the 
peop  le  and  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  )roudly  dedicate  this  center  to  medical 
resei  rch  as  a  symbol  of  our  national  con- 
cern for  the  health  of  our  people,  for  their 
rlgh  I  to  pursue  happiness  unhampered  by 
crip]  iling  pain  and  illness. 

In  freedom,  this  building  and  the  people 
who  work  here  are  dedicated  to  the  endless 
stru  ;gle  against  human  suffering. 

W  t  are  dedicating  it  today.  Dedicating  It 
to  tl  le  open  mind  of  research — dedicating  it 
as  ai  I  example  of  democracy  heeding  its  obli- 
gate in  to  the  freemen  who  are  together  self - 
gove  rning. 


Ad(  pHoD  of  Foreicii  Orphaas  by  Qiildless 
Couplet 
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or 


HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  TTTAH 
IN  tHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1953 

ikr.  WATKINS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xaa  oiinous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoito  an  article 
entitled  "Anybody  Want  Me"  written  by 
Donald  S.  Stroetzel.  and  published  in 
the  Pathfinder  magazine  for  June  1953. 

This  very  informative  and  interesting 
article  deals  with  the  problem  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign  orphans  who  need 
homes,  and  asks  the  question:  "Why  not 
bring  them  here  for  adoption  by  child- 
less couples?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 

as  follows: 

Antbodt  Want  Mi? — Thottsawds  or  Poanoif 
Orphans  Need  Homes — Why  Not  Bximo 
Thxm    Hexk   roB   Adoption   bt   CuxtJnjtaB 

COOPLXS? 

(By  Donald  S.  Stroetzel) 

Rlldegarde  is  a  plump  little  3-year-old 
who  was  abandoned  by  her  unwed  mother. 
But  darling  as  she  Is.  with  her  rosy  cheeks 
and  long  black  braids,  shs  wlU  probably 
never  be  adopted. 

More  lUcely.  Hlldegarde  wUl  spend  her 
childhood  In  the  ancient  four-story  stucco 
and  brick  orphanage  where  she  is  now — to 
be  farmed  out  as  a  housemaid  at  14. 

For  Hlldegarde  had  the  misfortune  not  to 
be  born  in  the  United  States  (where  demand 
for  adopUble  children  outruns  supply  by 
10  or  ao  to  1)  but  in  Germany,  where  adop- 
tions are  rare.  Her  mother  was  a  Reulingen 
high  school  girl,  her  father  an  American  Gl 
sergeant  stationed  In  Germany. 

Why  can't  we  bridge  the  gap  between 
Hildegarde's  need  for  a  home  and  the  long- 
ing of  childless  American  couples  for  chU- 
dren?  Why  not  bring  Hlldegarde  and  thoxis- 
ands  of  other  orphans  and  abandoned  chU- 
dren  to  United  States  adoptors  who  would 
give  them  the  homes  all  kids  deserve? 

The  answer  is.  It  can  be  done.  On  a  rel- 
atively small  scale  its  being  done  right  now. 
In  West  Germany,  for  example,  you  can 
bring  home  a  chUd  by  satisfying  a  German 
Judge  that  you  have  complied  with  the 
adoption  laws  of  Germany  and  your  home 
State.  Between  700  and  800  children  have 
been  adopted  this  way  since  the  war.  mostly 
by  Americans  stationed   in  Germany. 

Prom  Ireland.  Father  Bernard  Brogan.  of 
Chicago's  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  has 
brought  66  orphans  to  United  States  homes 
In  the  past  2  years.  Ireland  has  a  new 
adoption  law  tightening  emigration,  but  It  a 
still  possible  to  bring  out  chUdren  1  year 
of  age  or  older. 

And,  with  varying  degrees  of  red  tape, 
you  can  bring  an  orphan  from  Scandinavia 
(If  it's  a  relative's  child).  Belgium.  Italy, 
Korea.  Greece,  and  several  other  countries. 
But  wait.  Before  you  get  excited  for  your- 
self or  yovir  chUdless  neighbor,  a  word  ot 
caution:  Foreign  adoptions,  as  they're  be- 
ing handled  now,  carry  a  certain  risk.  For- 
eign social  service  work  doesn't  meet  United 
States  standards;  you  don't  get  such  care- 
ful matching  of  child  to  couple,  and  you 
may  not  be  told  of  hidden  physical  or  ment- 
al defects.  And.  more  often  than  not,  you 
must  make  an  expensive  trip  abroad  to  get 
the  child— perhaps  to  find  then  that  United 
States  immigration  laws  won't  let  you  bring 
him  here  for  months  or  years.  Only  In  a 
few  countries,  notably  Ireland  and  Germany, 
are  you  unlikely  to  encounter  visa  trouble. 
What's  needed.  If  we're  to  do  this  thing 
right.  U  an  organized  program  whereby  the 
orphans  are  brought  here  and  placed  for 
adoption  by  competent  United  States  agen- 
cies. It  could  be  tacked  onto  President 
Eisenhower's  new  proposal  to  admit  240.000 
European  refugees.  We  admitted  some  4.000 
orphans  between  1948  and  1962  under  a 
simUar  program,  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 
But  this  act  was  allowed  to  die.  Nobody 
knows  how  many  orphans  were  denied  United 
States  homes  as  a  result,  but  the  number 
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of  illegitimate  babies  of  GIs  alons  In  Ger- 
many exceeds  30,(X)0.  In  Japan  5.000.      - 

Today,  to  bring  in  even  one  child  from  • 
country  whose  United  States  Immlgratloa 
quota  is  filled  requires  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress. Tou  havs  to  persuade  your  Congress- 
xnan  to  sponsor  such  a  private  bill.  And 
even  then,  unless  he  takes  an  active  Interest 
In  It.  It's  unlikely  to  pass.  Half  of  the  400 
bUU  like  tbls  failed  to  pass  in  the  82d  Con- 


"  You  hare  to  SM  the  beartsickneas  this 
snafu  causes  to  believe  It.  Listen  to  tbs 
story  tbe  mother  of  a  bemedaled  marine 
sergeant  told  Pathfinder: 

"My  son.  while  on  the  way  to  Korea,  fell 
in  love  with  a  Japanese  girl.  He  married 
her.  even  though  he  knew  she  had  borne 
a  daughter  Illegitimately  to  another  GL 
My  son  loves  the  chUd.  wanU  to  adopt  her. 
But  even  If  he  did.  the  Immigration  laws 
wouldn't  permit  the  baby  to  come  to  this 
country.  And  my  son's  wife  won't  come  here 
without  her  daughter. 

"Now  my  son  writes  me  that  until  Con- 
gress passes  his  private  bill  to  admit  the 
little  girt  (currently  It  has  Just  cleared  the 
Senate  Immigration  Subcommittee)  hell 
stay  in  Japan." 

At  toast  five  bills  now  pending  in  tbe  Sen- 
ate and  House  would  cut  this  red  tape  and 
let  foreign  orphans  enter  without  regard  to 
Immigration  quotas. 

Former  DP  Commissioner  Harry  Rosen- 
field  would  iHtMulen  these  bills  to  let  some 
United  States  agency  make  arrangements  for 
orphans  to  be  brought  here,  thus  making 
it  unnecessary  for  prospective  adopters  to 
go  abroad  for  them. 

The  United  States  Children's  Bureau.  Ro- 
senfield  suggested,  would  be  an  ideal  agency 
to  take  on  this  task.  So  Pathfinder  asked 
the  new  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  how 
she'd  feel  aboat  tt. 

"I'd  want  to  give  It  more  study,"  repUed 
Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  "bpeelally  I'd  want  to 
be  sure  there  actually  are  many  adoptable 
children  abroad.  And  I'd  want  to  be  certain 
tbe  governments  there  were  willing  to  let 
them  go." 

These  key  questions.  For  an  advance  look 
at  the  probable  answers  we  went  direct  to  the 
country  purported  to  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  adoptable  orphans.  Pathfinder's  cor- 
respondent in  West  Oerroany  cabled  this 
account  of  the  situation  there: 

"German  social  workers  estimate  number 
orphans  or  half -orphans  In  West  Germany 
now  a  to  3  times  larger  than  in  IB32,  the  last 
year  of  Weimar  Republic.  At  that  time, 
there  were  285,290  orphans  or  half -orphans 
receiving  fuU  or  partial  support  from  public 
treasury  or  private  philanthropy  In  territory 
that  Is  now  West  Germany." 

And  from  the  top  nuui  in  West  Germany 
he  learned: 

ChanceUor  Konrad  Adenauer  "most 
strongly  favors"  adoption  of  German  orphans 
by  responsible  American  famUies.  .  Adenauer 
said  that  for  children's  sake  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  depart  for  the  United  States 
en  masse. 

Some  of  the  German  children  are  war 
orphans.  Many  are  orphans  of  the  millions 
of  expellees  and  refugees  from  Soviet-con- 
trolled countries.  Many  are  living  in 
pathetic  circumstances.  Take  the  Evan- 
gelical orphanage  near  Winnenden  with  287 
children: 

"Treatment  Is  kind  but  brisk  and  institu- 
tional," our  correspondent  explained.  "The 
children  march  to  their  noeals.  their  classes 
and  on  occasional  walks  about  town.  The 
boys  all  wear  a  uniform  of  sleazy  brown  wool 
and  their  heads  are  shaved.  Like  the  blue 
smocks  and  braided  hair  the  girls  wear,  their 
appearance  sets  them  off  from  other  children. 
"An  air  of  sadness  pervades,  whether  at 
class  or  at  play.  They  rarely  smile,  and  they 
are  subdued. 

"  "They  look  like  orphans  and  they  feel  like 
orphans.'  the  Reverend  Werner  Schutae,  th* 


harassed  superintendent,  told  me.  *The<Aill- 
dren  get  adequate  food  but  that  Is  aU  we  can 
do  for  them.' 

"Superintendent  Schut»  was  amazed  to 
hear  that  adoption  is  so  popular  In  the 
United  States.  'In  Germany.'  he  said,  'about 
the  only  adoptions  are  of  relatives'  orphans. 
In  the  entire  12  years  I've  been  here,  only  27 
children  have  left  by  adoption'." 

Pathfinder's  correspondent  heard  the  same 
thing  at  a  bleak-looking  converted  farm- 
house near  Wurtzburg.  where  the  Catholic 
Sisters  of  Charity  look  after  60  babies  ( mostly 
left  by  deserted  mothers).  "There  is  no 
future  for  these  children  here,"  Sister  Mary 
Plus  said.  "But  If  they  could  all  go  to 
America  ma]^  they  too  oould  find  the  par- 
ents they  deserve." 

WUl  other  countries  prove  as  eager  as  Ger- 
many to  cooperate?  Probably  not  at  first. 
Besides  Germany,  only  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Austria  participated  in  the  DP  orphan  pro- 
gram, but  former  DP  Commissioner  Rosen- 
field  attributes  this  mainly  to  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  adoption. 

"It  takes  time  to  explain,"  he  said,  "and 
we  didn't  have  It  under  the  DP  program. 
That's  why  I  favor  making  any  new  pro- 
gram last  5  years." 

Rosenfleld  explains  why  a  new  program 
need  not  be  costly: 

Overhead:  "You'd  need  few  Government 
employees."  he  said,  "to  act  as  go-betweens 
for  foreign  orphanages  on  the  one  hand  and 
private  United  States  social  agencies  on  the 
other.  We  did  this  Job  with  only  seven  child 
welfare  specialists  abroad  under  the  DP  pro- 
gram." 

Transportation:  The  alrilnes  put  on  an 
extra  stewardess  as  a  private  nursenuild  for 
orphans  fiying  the  oceans  unescorted. 

Presumably,  adopters  would  foot  trans- 
portation expense  and  ahare  In  overhead 
costs.  One  private  agency  which  teought 
British  children  here  for  temporary  ahelter 
during  the  war  figured  overhead-transpor- 
tation costs  at  roughly  $500  per  child. 

A  bigger  barrier  than  cost  is  the  luke- 
warmness  of  many  professional  social  work- 
ers to  IntMnatlonal  adoptions.  They  espe- 
cially fear  any  attempt  to  match  chUd  and 
adopter  by  mail  order.  And  they  empha- 
size the  language  and  cultural  dUBculttea. 
the  danger  of  breakdowns — tragic  place- 
ments where  the  chUd  doesn't  work  out  In  a 
famUy. 

But  against  these  objections,  all  legiti- 
mate, there's  the  record: 

"I  cant  think  of  a  single  case  of  poor  ad- 
justment among  the  Irish  children  we've 
arranged  for."  said  Chicago's  Father  Brogan. 
"We  get  pictures  and  histories  of  the  chU- 
dren from  Irish  social  workers.  Then  we 
match  them  with  people  on  our  lists  untU 
we  find  a  couple  which  seems  to  fit.  FlnaUy. 
we  do  a  home  study  to  make  sure.  We've 
been  amazed  how  well  It  has  worked  out." 
How  about  the  DP  children,  most  of  them 
older  than  the  Irish  orphans  (whose  aver- 
age age  ixms  around  2)  1 

Comments  from  the  National  Lutheran 
Council.  Church  World  Service,  and  other 
groups  which  brought  over  DP  ori^ians 
ranged  from  "the  majority  of  the  adjust- 
ments have  been  unusuaUy  good"  to  "on  the 
whole,  the  DP  orphan  progmm  worked  out 
weU." 

One  problem  which  must  be  settled  Is 
what  to  do  about  6.000  "brown"  babies  In 
Germany.  Many  Negro  leaders  feel  these 
GI  lUegltimates  woiUd  encounter  less  prej- 
udice in  nonsegregated  German  orphanages 
than  over  here. 

And.  of  course,  there  are  many  thousands 
of  other  orphans  (probably  the  majority) 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  should  not 
come  here. 

These  are  kids  you  can  help,  even  if  you 
have  never  considered  adoption.  There's  a 
way  to  financially  adopt  a  child  without 
legally  adopting  him.  One  such  plan  Is 
sponsored  by  Foster  ParenU'  Plan  for  War 


ChUdren,  Inc.,  55  West  Vtd  Street,  New  Tork 
18.  N.  Y. 

Under  It,  the  chUd  stays  In  his  native  land. 
Foster  parents  each  contribute  $180  a  year 
to  pay  for  his  necessities.  They  also  agree 
to  write  a  letter  a  month  to  the  chUd  they 
adopt. 

Nearly  10,000  children  are  being  helped  In 
this  way  (30,000  more  are  on  waiting  lists), 
some  by  Individuals  and  some  by  groups. 
Outstanding  is  the  Eastern  Star  in  Hoising- 
ton,  Kans.,  which  has  thus  far  adopted  29 
ChUdren  In  seven  countries. 

If  you  want  to  adopt  a  foreign  chUd  or 
Just  help  out  a  worthy  cause,  push  for  an 
organized  overseas  adoption  program.  This 
you  can  do  now.  Write  Senator  AxTHxra  V. 
Watkinb,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee,  requesting  him  to  add  a 
provision  for  admitting  orphans  to  S.  1746. 
the  bin  embodying  the  President's  2-year 
refxigee  program.  Alsb  teU  him  you  want 
permanent  legislation  to  admit  children  for 
adoption  above  quota.  SimUar  letters  to  your 
own  Senator  and  Congressman  wlU  help.  too. 

By  pushing  leg^lslatlon  to  admit  foreign 
orphans,  you  wUl  not  deprive  a  United  States 
orphan  of  a  home.  BCaybe  you've  seen  United 
States  institutions  crammed  with  kids,  as 
we  have.  Many  of  these  are  not  adoptable. 
Chicago's  Father  Brogan  points  out.  In 
many  cases  their  parents  are  aUve  and.wont 
release  them.  Others  are  too  handicapped 
for  the  average  famUy  to  adopt. 

"For  those  who  are  adoptable.  demand  far 
exceeds  supply,"  Father  Brogan  says.  It's 
the  same  nationwide.  Despite  80,000  adop- 
tions a  year,  demand  Is  far  from  satisfied  and 
wont  be — ^unless,  perhaps,  we  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  children  abroad  who  need  your 
helping  hand.    WUl  you  do  It? 
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EXTENSIGS  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

(»>TBCAa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Nation  has  become  sharply 
aware  in  recent  days  of  the  gravity  of 
drought  conditions  exisiting  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Ours  is  a  problem  not  only  of  insufli- 
clent  rainfall,  but  of  inadequate  wa- 
ter conservation  measures.  Thoughtful 
Texans  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  vital  necessity  of  initiating 
and  following  conservation  practices  Uiat 
will  result  in  the  greatest  possible  utili- 
zation of  all  our  water  resources. 

On  June  20,  Dr.  George  W.  Cox,  M.  P., 
State  health  officer  of  Texas,  deUvered 
a  timely  and  thoughful  address  on  this 
subject  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  before  the 
Mission  Water  and  Sewage  Association. 

Dr.  Cox's  paper  represents  the  think- 
ing of  many  managers,  superintendents 
and  operators  of  municipal  water  de- 
partments and,  In  my  opinion,  contains 
material  of  considerable  interest  to  Sen- 
ators. In  order  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  contents  of  this  paper.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  proper  and  fitting  that  yovir  organlaa- 
Uon  meeU  here  in  this  historical  city  wher« 
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TezM  pioneers  and  heroes  of  the  Alamo  wrote 
Texas  history  and  confirmed  with  deeds  the 
freedoms  enunciated  In  the  DeclaraUon  of 
Independence,    adopted    at   Washington   on 
the  Brazes.     Our  forefathers,  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brows,  met  the  handicaps  they  en- 
coimtered  and  developed  the  Lone  Star  State 
with  lofty  Ideals,  physically  and  c\ilt\irally, 
second  to  none.     The  invigorating  and  pleas- 
ant environment  that  was  carved  by  our  fore- 
fathers and  bequeathed  to  vis  has  a  priceless 
lieritage  that  we  must  continue  to  preserve. 
While  this  is  a  time  for  remembrance  of 
the  contrlbuUons  made  by  the  early  Texans 
so  that  we  could  enjoy  the  freedoms  as  they 
are  designed  today.  It  Is  even  a  more  sig- 
nificant fact  that  we  are  a  State  of  laws,  and 
that  every  right  given  xis  ImpUes  a  reeponsl- 
blllty  and  obligation,  and  that  the  render- 
ing of  usef\il  service  la  the  duty  of  every 
Texan.     Ever  since  Adam  made  his  appear- 
ance on  earth  man  has  had  his  troubles — 
and  I  don't  mean  Eve.  although  she  gave  him 
considerable    concern.     We    have    had    our 
Korea.    We  have  Just  had  some  dlsastroys 
tornadoes  and  floods,  violent  and  intensively 
damaging  in  the  taking  of  lives  and  destroy- 
ing of  property.    The  local  citizens  responded 
magnificently,  swept  the  debris  aside,  and  are 
rebuilding  on  firmer  foundations  for  the  chil- 
dren yet  to  come.     The  building  of  a  levee 
at  Orange  by  15,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, arovmd  the  clock.  Indicates  that  the 
heart  is  spirit  that  stimulated  early  Texans 
In  the  development  of  the  State,  and,  fortu- 
nately, we  still  have  it. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  drought 
and  a  preventable  water  shortage  that  Is 
causing  untold  economic  damage,  affecting 
the  very  fiber  of  our  well-being.  The  far- 
reaching  devastating  damage  that  Is  being 
wrought  by  this  water  shortage  is  dlfBcult 
to  estimate,  since  Its  effects  go  far  beyond 
the  dollar  sign. 

This  organization  has  an  opporttmlty — a 
responsibility — yes;  and  even  an  obligation  to 
plan  and  outline  as  well  as  vitalize  a  water- 
conservation  program  that  will  instire 
against  a  reoccurrence  of  this  disastrous 
and  insidious  water  shortage. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  problems  of 
water  quality  control;  but  even  before  I  can 
touch  on  this  subject.  It  Is  essential  that 
there  be  water  whose  quality  can  be  pro- 
tected. Natxire  has  provided  dilution  water 
to  maintain  stream  pxirlty  before  man  con- 
taminated or  Infected  it.  Nature  carved 
canyons  and  8hap)ed  topography  and  gave 
man  knowledge  to  construct  reservoirs  and 
Impoundages;  and  then  Nature  provided 
rainfall  and  runoff  to  replenish  water  that 
had  been  employed  for  usefxil  purposes.  It 
takes  no  mathematician  or  scientist  to  realize 
that  storm  waters  may  be  stored,  or  put  in 
mothballs;  even  our  ranchers  have  found  it 
possible  to  build  small  tanks  and  small  dams 
in  order  to  provide  stock  water  for  the  dry 
season. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  over  85  per- 
cent of  our  storm  waters  reach  the  sea,  which 
U  impoiinded  and  distributed  would  be  more 
than  ample  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  this 
State. 

Water  Is  not  Just  a  conunodity — used  to 
run  mills  and  float  battleships — water  is 
life  Itself.  It  is  the  greatest  resource  of  the 
State,  more  valuable  than  our  oil  and  min- 
eral deposits,  and  Is  needed  In  every  walk 
of  life  for  Instance,  for  the  {M-oductlon  of 
food  and  fiber,  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
trical energy,  for  recreation,  for  marine  life 
and  for  the  Industrialization  of  the  State — 
It  is  a  priceless  commodity  which  we  have 
blindly  permitted  to  escape.  Water  is  like 
a  bank  accoimt,  which,  if  not  replenished 
by  deposition  and  impoundment,  soon  gets 
VIS  in  the  throes  of  bankruptcy  and  leaves 
desolation  in  its  wake. 

Engineering  studies  have  been  made  on 
every  stream  In* Texas;  and  It  Is  compara- 
tively easy  to  transport  water  from  sovirces 
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to  sources  of  scarcity.    The 

In  Texas  Is  simpler  than  the  water 
In  California,  where  water  has  been 

through  timnels  from  the  moun- 

all  of  which  helped  to  make  Los 

San  Francisco,  and  other  commu- 

proeperous.     It  is  an  economical  fact 

ae  family  incomes  are  two  and  a  half 

as   high  in  the  irrigated  sections  as 

noninigated  sections.     It  Is  fvirther 

;hat    our    Industrial    areas    provided 

Incomes    above    the    nonlndustrlal 
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of  the  engineering  accomplishments 
past,  namely  the  construction  of  the 
Canal,  the  construction  of  Boulder 
project  with  the  water  transporta- 
ftcilitles  to  the  Central  Valley  In  Call- 
the  Columbia  Basin  water  develop- 
In  Washington,  the  construction  of  our 
Little  Inch  gas  transmission  lines 
our  own  Intercoastal  canal  should 
make   the   citizens   of   this   State 
that  adequate  water  can  be  provided 
areas,  if  the  people  are  willing  to  pay 
involved.    It  is  i>08sible  to  imrxiund 
transport  surplus  water  available  in 
'  Texas  to  the  arid  regions  where  water 
is  insufficient   to  develop  fully  the 
available  natural  resources.    It  Is  pos- 
to  divert  water  from  the  Red  River  to 
In  Texas  suffering  from  water  short- 
It  is  possible  to  plan  water  supply 
on  a  regional  basis — not  only  to  ob- 
4dequate  supplies  but  also  to  have  water 
costs. 
Dancy.  of  Cameron  Covmty.  para- 
the  famous  Mulholland  who  stated 
If  dams,  lmj>oundages,  and  canals  were 
>ullt.  Los   Angeles  and   San  Francisco 
t  need  the  water. 

mute  evidence  testifies  to  the  In- 
mass  migrations  to  adequate   water 
les  for  svirvlval,  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
knowledge  will  be  applied  which  will 
Texans  folding  up  their  tepees  and 
ng  migrating. 

53d  legislatvire  made  a  valiant  effort. 

gh  the  enactment  of  several  laws  to 

our  water  situation.     These  laws 

designed  to  lighten  the  burden  of  your 

the  municipalities,  the  water 

river  authorities — to  take  the  ball  and 

the  water  shortage. 

consideration  and  moral  support  la 

to  get  under  way  the  construction  of 

mpoundages  on  ovir  Texas  streams,  the 

of  compacts  with  our  neighboring 

,  so  that  we  may  secure  our  Just  share 

water  from  these  boundary  streams. 

should  increase  our  efforts  to  see  to  it 

every  affected  State  and  community  be 

an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  respon- 

ty   for   river    basin   development. 

best  natvu-al  resources  program   for 

will  not  result  from  exclusive  de- 

on  Federal  bvireaucracy.     It  will 

a  partnership  of  the  States  and  local 

of  private  citizens  and  of  the 

Government   all  working   together. 

should  be  no  further  delay  in  the 

of  the  Canadian  project.  In  the 

of  the  Nueces  project,  of  the 

on  the  Rio  Grande,  canalizing  water 

the  Sabine — and  building  reservoirs  on 

stream  In  Texas. 

do  I  mean  by  the  "proposed  Texas 

"  or  the  "Texas  water  problem?"     I 

the  utilizing  of  the  water  from  the 

areas  and  distributing  It  to   areas  of 

This  Is  a  problem  of  conservation 

supply.     I  mean  the  supplying  of  svir- 

water  for  the  Panhandle -South  Plains 

from  the  Canadian  and  other  rivers; 

fvirnlshing  of  sufficient  water  for  mu- 

and  industrial  use.     I  refer  to  im- 

on   all   streams  where   sites  are 

I  mean  transporting  water  by  canal 

east  Texas  to  southwest  Texas.     I  mean 

taking  of  our  share  of  the  floodwaters 


of  the  Red  River  and  tunneling  It  Into  sev- 
eral of  ova  periodically  dry  streams. 

The  water  needs  of  Texas  are  apparent. 
The  solution  lies  In  the  construction  of  stor- 
age and  transportation  facilities.    The  en- 
gineering problems  are  comparatively  simple. 
The  construction  works  required  are  not  too 
difficult:  and  the  cost  of  constructed  works 
wlU  be  liquidated  by  the  many  tangible  bene, 
fits  derived.     Considerable  survey  data  are 
available:  and  my  statements  are  based  upon 
the  engineering  data  accumulated  by  com- 
petent and  reliable  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies.   A   coordination   of   aU   these   surveys 
and  services  that  are  avaUable  wlU  expedite 
the  attaliunent  of   our  water-development 
objectives.     I  am  heartened  by  the  report* 
that  even  some  county  commissioners  courts, 
who  heretofore  have  never  concerned  them- 
selves about  water-supply  problems,  are  tak- 
ing an  active  Interest  In  same.     While  many 
problems  can  be  solved  locally  on  a  county 
and  district  basis,  the  larger  ones  will  need 
to  be  approached  on  a  regional  and  area  plan- 
ning basis. 

The  water-resources  commission,  created 
by  ovir  last  legislature,  provides  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  this  statewide 
planning  becomes  a  reality. 

Your  organization  which  has  already  con- 
tributed so  much  to  Texas  water-supply  de- 
velopment, and  which  has  played  a  major 
role  In  paving  the  Initial  stages  of  our  pro- 
posed statewide  planning  program,  must 
continue  Its  Interest  In  supporting  the  State 
resources  commission.  You.  together  with 
the  river  authorities  and  local  governments, 
with  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  you  have 
manifested  here  today,  give  me  new  hopes  of 
an  early  start  on  the  solution  of  our  water- 
shortage  problem. 
Thank  you. 
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Hirkway  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

OF  CONNXCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATI3 

Tuesday.  July  7,  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  press  release  by  the  North- 
eastern States  Safety  Coordinators,  re- 
specting safety  on  the  highway.  This  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  discus- 
sions before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  respecting  toll  roads. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  than  14.000  enforcement  officials 
have  been  organized  to  deal  effectively  with 
speeders  who  threaten  the  highway  safety 
of  others  in  the  11  Northeastern  States  this 
summer.  It  was  announced  today. 

From  Maine  to  Maryland  the  heads  of  local 
police  forces  In  2.570  cities  and  towns  and 
sheriffs  In  675  counties  will  back  up  ths 
summer  slowdown  enforcement  efforts  of 
nearly  2,500  State  police  patrolling  rural 
highways  of  the  11 -State  area,  according  to 
Paul  E.  Burke,  of  Baltimore,  secretary  of  t^le 
Northeastern  State  Safety  Coordinators, 
sponsors  of  the  speed  control  program. 

Speeders  arrested  by  these  law  enforce- 
ment officials  will  face  firm  and  Impartial 
Justice  before  nearly  8,400  magistrates  and 
Jvistices  of  the  peace  whose  aid  has  been 
enlisted  in  the  antispeeding  program  follow- 
ing its  recent  proclamation  simultaneovisly 
by  the  governors  of  all  11  States.  Mr.  Burke 
said.    The  States  are  Maine.  Vermont,  New 
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Hampshlr*,    llassaehuaetts,    Rhode    bland. 

Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PenniTl- 
vanla.  Delaware,  and  MaryUmL 

Mr.  Burke,  who  U  director  of  the  Maryland 
Traffic  Safety  Commission,  said  the  11.680 
local  police  chiefs,  sherlfls.  magistrates,  and 
Justices  of  the  peace  had  been  fully  In- 
formed of  the  widespread  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  first  of  Ita  kind  attempted  by  any 
group  of  States  after  State  police  forces  were 
alerted.  The  enforcement  officers  were  urged 
strongly  to  do  their  part  In  making  the 
northeastern  area's  streets  and  roads  safer 
for  summer  bvislness  and  recreational  pur- 
poeas  by  arresting  and  punishing  all  speed- 
ers. 

"The  governors  of  these  States  have  Joined 
hands  in  this  pioneering  life-saving  effwt." 
said  Mr.  Burke.  "We  know  the  Stote  po- 
lice of  each  KUte  will  concentrate  on  the 
speeders  and  keep  drivers  to  moderate  speeds 
on  the  open  highways  this  summer.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  counting  on  the  en- 
forcement and  court  officers  of  these  11  States 
to  back  up  fully  this  concentrated  attack 
upon  excessive  highway  speeds  In  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  where  tourists  on  the  move 
race  through  because  they  haven't  yet 
learned  to  slow  down  and  live  or  let  live. 

"We're  not.  however,  setting  up  a  glori- 
fied speedtrap.  We're  only  requesting  the 
cooperation  of  highway  users  In  observing 
the  rules  of  caution  and  courtesy  and  in 
strict  adherence  to  speed  regulations. 

Several  million  leaflets  titled.  "To  reafly 
enjoy  your  Journey — slow  down  and  live"  will 
be  distributed  this  week  to  drivers  In  the 
vanguard  of  the  peak  vacation  and  Fourth 
of  July  holiday  travel,  to  warn  them  of  the 
strict  cvirb  on  excessive  speeds. 

National  organizations  of  motorists,  motor 
clubs,  truck  and  bus  assoclatlona  and  mili- 
tary eetabllshments  also  have  been  re- 
quested to  warn  their  membership  or  per- 
sonnel that  the  State,  county,  and  local 
officials  in  the  11  States  are  Insisting  upon 
moderate  speeds  on  the  highways. 

"The  trend  this  year  throughout  the 
United  SUtee  is  toward  the  worst  year  for 
traffic  casualties  In  the  history  of  the  motor 
vehicle."  said  Mr.  Burke.  "At  the  present 
rate.  1,920  persons  wlU  be  klUed  and  122.000 
Injured  on  the  highways  of  the  11  north- 
eastern SUtee  between  June  1  and  Augvist 
31.  The  Northeastern  States  are  prepared  to 
deal  harshly  with  the  lunatic  fringe  of 
drivers  and  Intend  to  see  that  all  of  them  get 
the  Justice  they  deserve." 


Mr.  WilsoB  aad  the  G>iigress 


*Z  dont  know  who  flw  bell  you  are," 
■napped  Wilson,  "but  you  sound  like  a  Sen- 
ator." 

To  another  critical  question  from  former 
Army  Oen.  Al  Wedemey^,  Wilson  sn<»ted: 
"Let  me  tell  you.  Senator." 

Later,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shrugged 
off  another  question  with  the  grumpy  com- 
ment: "That  sovmds  like  another  stupid 
Senator." 

Note. — ^As  wind  ot  Wilson's  attitude  toward 
Senators  has  drifted  up  to  Capitol  Hill,  even 
Republican  Senators  have  been  talking 
pointedly  about  Ike's  getting  a  new  Secretary 
of  Defense. 


Wlut  Asia  Thinks  of  Adlai 


EXTENSICm  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxtNOB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAl  iVM 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
herewith  include  an  excerpt  taken  from 
Drew  Pearson's  column  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  7,  1953: 
Dmsioir  FOB  Senatobs 

It  won't  make  him  popular  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  has  taken  to 
using  the  term  Senator  derisively. 

For  example,  at  an  off-the-reoord  meeting 
of  aviation  moguls  at  Williamsburg.  Va..  WU- 
son  delivered  a  short,  pleasant  speech,  then 
called  for  questions  from  the  audience.  He 
got  a  critical  one  from  former  Air  Force  Oen. 
Joe  McNarney,  now  president  of  CXmsoUdated 
Vultee  Aircraft. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7. 1953 

Mr.  YATES.  Ur.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  frcan 
the  June  30.  1953,  issue  of  Look  mag- 
azine: 

What  Asia  THtmca  or  Aola»— H«  Has  Bckn 
Warmly  Welcombd  as  a  World  Piovtbe  bt 
Hosts  Who  Belibvb  H«  Mat  Onx  Dat 
Bb  Blxctxb  Pbesidbht 

(By  William  Attwood) 
Calcutta.— When  Adlal  Stevenson  started 
his  world  tour  last  March,  he  honestly  be- 
lieved he  could  travel  around  like  any  ordi- 
nary American  citizen — seeing  the  sights, 
minding  his  own  business  and  gathering 
material  for  his  Look  articles. 

I  remember  our  midnight  departure  from 
Honolulu.  Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  well 
wishers  and  local  Democrats  thronged  the 
airport.  But  finally  we  managed  to  break 
away  and  climber  aboard  the  Clipper  for 
Tokyo.  Stevenson  promptly  hung  up  his 
coat,  peeled  off  at  least  ao  lels.  sank  back  in 
his  seat  and  sighed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that's  that." 
What  he  meant  was:  No  more  receptions, 
no  more  flashbulbs,  no  more  speeches,  no 
more  handshaking,  no  more  politics. 

WeU.  It  hasnt  been  that  at  all.  After  more 
than  2  months  traveling  through  12  coun- 
tries In  Asia,  one  member  of  our  party  said 
the  trip  reminded  him  of  last  fall's  cam- 
paign, "Except  that  out  here  we  don't  have 
any  exposition."  There  have  been  cheering 
crowds  and  welcoming  committees,  ban- 
quets and  press  conferences,  flashbulbs  ga- 
lore and  more  Invitations  than  we  could 
ever  accept. 

In  Bangkok,  Stevenson  finally  remarked. 
"It  looks  as  If  I  could  have  carried  Just  about 
•very  country  I  didn't  visit  last  fall." 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  Stevenson  could  stlU 
have  traveled  around  the  world  almost  un- 
noticed. But  m  this  brief  time,  he  has  be- 
come a  world  flgvure.  

All  over  Asia  his  name  Is  as  well  known  as 
that  of  any  American  aUve.  In  this  respoct, 
he  now  ranks  with  Elsenhower.  Tnunan. 
MacArthur.  McCarthy,  and  half  a  dooen 
movie  stars.  Even  In  remote  regions,  we 
found  people  who  had  read  aU  his  campaign 
speeches  and  lost  money  betting  on  him  in 
the  election. 

The  warmth  of  Asia's  welcome  to  Steven- 
son can  be  explained  In  part  by  his  reputa- 
tion for  InteUlgence.  Integrity,  and  wit.  In 
each  country,  we  found  the  reputation  had 
preceded  him    along  wltb  a  feeling  tliat 


here  was  a  man  nbo  was  both  sensltlwe  and 
sympathetic  to  Asia's  problems. 

And.  everywhere.  Stevenson  has  managed 
to  live  up  to  his  advance  billing,  from  the 
moment  he  stepped  off  the  plane  In  Tokyo 
(where  he  blinked  at  the  swarm  of  camera- 
men, flashed  his  quick  grin  and  said,  "Japan 
looks  more  like  a  photocracy  than  a  de- 
mocracy to  me")  to  an  afternoon  last  week 
at  New  Delhi  airport  (where  he  stood,  dazed, 
perspiring,  and  ambua^ed  by  reporters  In  110 
degree  heat,  and  spoke  eloquently  of  India's 
achievements). 

The  Stevenson  charm  only  partly  explains 
this  triumphal  tour.  1  remember  his  re- 
marking— after  one  especially  ceremonious 
reception — "Oosh.  dont  these  people  know 
1  loet  the  election?"  They  do.  Indeed.  But 
they  are  not  so  sure  he  will  lose  the  next. 
Just  suppose  Harry  Truman  had  made  this 
long  journey.  He  would  have  been  received 
In  Asia  with  all  the  courtesy  due  a  respected 
elder  statesman.  But  Stevenson  Is  getting 
the  oourtesy-plus  treatment;  for  he  ts  a 
much  more  Important  person  than  an  elder 
statesman — he's  a  potential  United  States 
President. 

The  Malay  Mall  spelled  It  out  very  plainly 
whUe  we  were  In  Singapore :  "Ofllclally  speak- 
ing, he  has  no  standing  whatever  and  Is  only 
known  to  the  mass  of  the  people  as  the  man 
who  failed  to  win  a  particularly  important 
election.  And,  generally  speaking,  people  are 
not  very  Interested  In  failures,  however  dis- 
tinguished. But  Mr.  Stevenson  Is  in  a 
very  different  category.  He  is  still  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  In  United  States  and 
world  politics,  and  many  forecast  with  con- 
fidence that  he  vrlll  be  the  next  occupant  of 
the  White  House." 

TWO     ROTTBS     WITH     CRIAMa 

This  is  the  main  reason  why  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  talked  to  Stevenson  privately  for  nearty 
a  hours — the  longest  time  he  has  accorded 
an  American  visitor  In  yean:  why — in 
the  Philippines — President  Elpldio  Quirino 
gave  him  a  lavish  party  at  the  summer  exec- 
utive mansion,  and  then  complained  that 
Stevenson  was  seeing  too  many  opposition 
leaders;  why  the  Burma  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress— whose  Marxist-minded  leaders  usu- 
ally avoid  Americans — tendered  him  an  un- 
precedented formal  banquet  (with  a  Social- 
ist flag  behind  the  speakers'  table). 

Amid  all  this  fuss  and  fanfare,  Stevenson 
Is  unfailingly  poised,  gracious — and  evasive. 
In  his  public  utterances,  he  has  managed 
to  confine  himself  to  generalities.  He  has 
steadfastly  avoided  committing  himself  or 
the  Democratic  party — ^let  alone  the  United 
States — on  any  local  Issue  beyond  the  gen- 
erally accepted  policy  of  covinterlng  the 
vmlversal  Communist  challenge.  The  more 
politically  passionate  Asians,  who  expected 
fireworks  or  sour  grapes  from  President 
Elsenhower's  one-time  opponent,  have  b«en 
somewhat  disappointed.  After  a  typically 
undramatlc  press  conference,  Burma's  lead- 
ing paper,  the  Nation,  grumbled  like  a  ring- 
side fan  at  a  tame  prizefight: 

"A  second-rank  politician  might  have  told 
us  the  same  things  in  less  cultvired  ac- 
c^its.  •  •  •  The  Impression  he  leaves  In 
Rangoon  \a  one  of  a  careful,  calculating 
lawyer,  rather  than  of  a  shrewd  observer  or 
warm-hearted  writer." 


HB  WON'T 

Many  of  these  Asians  expected  Stevenson 
to  larti  out  at  the  Republican  admlnlstra- 
tl<m,  especlaUy  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
But  he  has  refrained  from  criticism— at  the 
expense  of  headlines.  He  has  resolved  to 
say  nothing  on  this  trip  that  might  embar- 
rasB  President  Elsenhower  during  these  first 
trying  months  in  oOoe.  When  asked  by  a 
Malayan  reporter  to  comment  on  the  Preel- 
dent's  foreign  policy  address  to  April,  he 
caUed  It.  "An  admlrtM*  sUtsBMnt  ol  the 
American  posltloa." 


i   t 
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t  *ellew  Sterenson  win  bave  P**"5.,t^ 
nv  about  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
wZen  he  gets  home.  Until  then,  however 
;X.  nf  intention  of  «-|;-K  Jf»2?S 
capital  out  ol  this  Journey,  deleft  parti 
SLhip  behind  that  night  we  boarded  the 
plane  at  Honolulu. 

The  doeest  Stevenson  has  come  to  sound- 
ing like  a  Democratic  politician  was  when  a 
^up  of  naked  aborigines  gave  "m  a  blow- 
iuiTand  a  quiver  of  arrows  somewhere  to 
Se  dense  Malayan  Jungle.  He  JoJ^^^g^y  «" 
marked  that  he  would  save  the  *™r»  ^* 
he  returned  home  and  got  a  Republican  be- 
tween  the  sights. 

A  headline-hunting  reporter  quickly  asked 
bim  If  he  was  thinking  of  bagging  a  general. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Stevenson  with  a 
nin.    "I  have  nothing  against  any  generals. 

Bometimes  he  has  leaned  pretty  far  back- 
ward to  avoid  any  appearance  of  partisaa- 

We  were  to  Rangoon  when  It  was  reported 
tlMit  Senator  licCAarar  was  backing  a  move 
tTwamlne  the  writings  of  both  Stevenson 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  "Communist  tend- 
encies.     Although   be   has   utter    conUmpt 
jor  McC»«THT  and  his   tactics.   Stevenson  s 
only  public  reaction  was  a  smiling  reni^lt 
that  he  was  flattered  to  be  in  such  distto- 
gulshcd  company  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt's. 
Tn.Tceioa  norrne  sotjoht 
An  this  co\irteay  toward  his  former  Be- 
puhUcan  foes  has  been  puzzling  to  Asians. 
And  it's  hard  for  them  to  understand  why  a 
leadtog  American  poUUclan  should  take  time 
cut   for    5    months    Just    to    go    wandertng 
around  the  world  on  a  so-called  "fact-flnd- 
Ing"   Journey.     They  keep   looking   for   the 
ulterior  motive. 

Take  Indonesia.  There.  Stevenson  ran  In- 
to Chester  Bowles,  our  former  ambassador 
to  India,  who  was  on  his  way  home.  We  all 
bad  dinner  together,  and  Bowles  advised  ua 
en  what  we  should  do  and  whom  we  should 
■ee  when  we  reached  India.  Poxir  days  later, 
at  a  press  conference.  Stevenson  was  asked 
about  this  meeting  with  Bowles.  Who  had 
arranged  it?  What  was  Its  purpose?  Why 
dM  they  choose  Indonesia? 

••Well,  we  Just  happened  to  be  here  at  the 
■•me  tljne."  said  Stevenson.  "We  are  old 
friends— went  to  school  together  36  years 
ago— «o  we  had  dinner,  and  he  told  me  about 
India  and  I  told  him  about  America.  I'm 
Afraid  that's  all  there  is  to  It." 

TMU'IH    AMUSES    WXPOVTTMS 

This  was  the  plato  truth.  But  the  assem- 
bled reporters  aU  roared  with  laughter. 
They  were  still  convinced  that  the  meeting 
was  part  of  some  subtle  Democratic  Party 
maneuver  and  that  Stevenson  was  trying  to 
parry  the  questions  with  an  xinllkely  yarn 
about  the  old  school  tie. 

Meanwhile.  Stevenson  Is  busy  being  a  re- 
porter himself.  He's  discovered  that  It's  a 
lull-time  Job.  In  gathering  material  for  his 
Look  articles,  he's  become  as  zealous  as  a 
city  room  cub  covering  his  first  big  fire:  note- 
book In  hand,  he  interviews  everyone  within 
reach;  at  formal  dinner  parties  and  recep- 
tions he  plies  host  and  guests  with  searching 
questions:  he  goes  to  bed  late  and  rises  early 
■o  as  to  padc  to  as  many  Impressions  as 
possible  at  each  place  we  visit. 

When  it's  time  to  sit  down  and  put  them 
on  paper,  he  frets  and  sweaU  over  his  copy 
with  far  greater  diligence  and  attention  to 
detail  than  most  professional  writers.  After 
one  day's  hecUc  rewriting,  he  apologized  to 
nae  for  being  so  meticulous.  "I'm  afraid  I'm 
too  legallsUc,"  he  explained.  "But  I  want 
each  wtHd  to  express  Just  what  I  mean." 

I  dont  know  where  Stevenson  finds  the 
•nergy  to  be  consistently  brisk,  buoyant, 
and  enthuslastio — perhaps  he  was  condi- 
tioned to  this  gnsAlxtg  pace  during  last  XaU's 
campaign. 
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He  .  ometteies  beh«iw«  aa  If  be  «lght  never 
bave  (mother  chance  to  aee  «»»•  part  rt  tbe 

world  and  therefore  cant  afford  to  ttl»  • 
thing     In  Bangkok  he  attendM  a  long,  late 
banqiet  given  by  the  Forelga  Minister,  re- 
turne  1  to  his  stlfltog  room  to  sort  out  notes 
untn  I  a.  m..  and  was  up  and  dressed  3  hours 
^  visit  the  floettog  markeU  along  the 
teeming  canals. 
Stefcenson  loves  open  markets,  wbere  be 
can  1  ander  around  Inconspicuously,  elbow- 
ing  Ills  way  through   the   crowds,   looking 
orer   the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
tog  the  people.    Since  I  started  trav- 
wlth  him.  I've  seen  more  markets  than 
recall— in    T(*yo    and    Hong    Kong. 
►,  Djakarta,  and  Bangkok- 

STEVEMSON    GITS   nDCrFT 

I  rkmeeaber  one  afternoon  li»  HOng  Kong. 

We  li  ad  Jxist  had  a  brieftog  to  the  alr-condl- 

d  American  consulate  and  were  enjoying 

Irlnks  and  spectacular  scenery  from  the 

ce  of  a  villa  overlooking  the  lovely  bay. 

Stevenson  was  getting  fidgety.    Finally. 

Ued  for  the  car,  and  four  of  \is  drove 

to  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city.    A 

later,    he    was    picking    his    way 

squalid  back  alleys.  Jostled  by  in- 

crowds.  peering  toto  miuky  door- 

and  odorous  shops. 

j't   this  wonderful?"  he  exclaimed   at 

"Now  we're  really  seeing  something." 

_j  sort  of  enthusiasm,  this  almost  boy- 

nnioslty  about  new  sights,  sounds,  and 

Is  a  big  part  of  what  is  known  as  the 

..,.al    Stevenson   charm.     The   rest    is 

up  of  humility,  informality,  and  innate 

lesa. 

A  GUT  raOM   AN   ABBOT 

l4  Kyoto.  Japan,  we  were  entertained  at 
tea  by  the  priests  of  a  Buddhist  temple.  As 
we  were  about  to  leave  the  abbot  presented 
Ste  enson  with  a  gift— a  curlo\i8,  oblong. 
lac<  uered  object.  Stevenson  looked  puzzled 
and  turned  to  his  traveling  companions. 

Joys,"  he  whispered,  "what  the  hell  do 
yor  suppose  this  is?"  We  shrugged.  So  he 
wei  X  over  to  the  abbot,  and  pumped  his  hand 
wai  mly.  "Sir."  he  said.  "I  haven't  the  faintest 
idei  i  what  you've  given  me.  but  never  to  my 
wh)le  life  have  I  been  so  touched.-  The 
abtot  was  delighted. 

Ii  Malaya,  we  stopped  to  visit  a  typical 
kaiipong — a  cluster  of  houses  in  a  Jungle 
cle  iring.  Local  dignitaries  milled  around 
shjly  as  Stevenson  alighted  from  his  Jeep. 
Ew  ntually.  an  old  Malay  was  thrust  forward 
ani  [  totroduced  as  the  head  man  of  the  vll- 
lag !.  Stevenson  promptly  clapped  him  on 
th«  back.  "Hello,  boss."  he  cried-  "How's 
th«  precinct?" 

iy  the  time  we  left  that  kampong.  It  was 
safely  Democratic. 

On  another  tour  of  the  Malayan  Jungle. 
th4  British  had  given  us  an  escort  of  three 
4  cars  as  protection  against  Red  ter- 
_  who  Infested  the  hills.  Toward  the 
enk  of  the  day.  the  skies  darkened  and  a 
bli  iding  rain  drenched  our  convoy.  Before 
tui  ntag  back  to  o\ir  base,  Stevenson  Insisted 
on  getting  out  in  the  downpoxir  and  wading 
thi  ough  the  mud  to  shake  hands  with  every 
■oilier  In  the  escort.  "Now,  what  do  you 
8U  »pose  be  does  that  for?"  said  a  British 
ofli  tial  in  my  car.  "Our  chapa  wiU  never  be 
able  to  vote  for  him." 

ro  wonder  a  columnist  to  the  ^ngapore 
Stialts  Times  said  of  Stevenson.  "A  more 
ch  trmlng  man  It  would  be  hard  to  ftod." 
He  then  went  on  to  make  the  Inevitable  com- 
pa  Ison  with  Gov.  Thomas  T.  Dewey — an- 
oVier  defeated  presidential  candidate  who 
vblted  these  parts  2  years  ago  (and  who  is 
ch  efly  remembered  for  having  brought  along 
hlJ  own  bodyguard) :  "Mr.  Dewey  talked  to 
Mi  layan  newsmen  as  though  he  saw  to  every 
on !  a  potential  Lucky  Luciano  or  Prank  Coe- 
tel  low"  wnte  tbe  eoluauUrt.    "Mr.  8(«v«Baon 


them  m  po«e»* 


talked  te  tSwm  as  If  be 
tlal  w>ters  to  1966." 

But  Stevenson  baa  been  Wunt.  ••  7[«W  •» 
eharmtog.  In  Japan,  we  breakfasted  with  a 
group  of  students  who  parroted  aU  the  Marx- 
tet  clich*s,  spoke  glowtogly  of  the  »^^^ 
menu  of  the  People  s  China"  and  deplored 
"American  imperialism."  At  this.  Stevenson 
broke  to.  remtoded  them  tartly  of  America's 
multl-blllion-dollar  aid  to  Japan  since  the 
war  and  gave  them  a  pungent  lecture  on  the 
facU  of  world  politics.  Whether  he  deijtfd 
their  prejudices  or  not  was  hard  to  teU.  The 
studente  wore  fixed,  polite  smiles  the  whole 
time.    But  we  aU  felt  better  for  what  Btet- 

enson  said.  

HI  CAMX  TO  vzr* 
Down  In  steaming  Djakarta,  we  drank 
beer  with  a  group  of  Indonesian  editors. 
They  told  Stevenson  that  Indonesia  would 
remain  neutral  In  the  cold  war  because  it 
had  less  to  lose  from  communism  than  aid 
the  United  States;  besides,  they  said.  Indo- 
nesia was  too  poor— It  couldn't  afford  to  take 
sides  in  the  world  struggle.  Stevenson,  who 
was  somewhat  groggy  from  the  heat,  stid- 
denly  came  to  life. 

"Tou  mean  you  can't  afford  to  defend 
your  freedom?"  he  asked.  And  he  added. 
"Well,  who  can?" 
"Tou  can."  was  the  reply. 
This  touched  off  as  eloquent  an  ad-ilb 
speech  as  I  have  ever  heard.  Stevenson 
reminded  them  that,  when  America  was  a 
yoimg  country  like  Indonesia,  we  had  to  fight 
to  keep  oiu-  Independence  and  fight  to  open 
up  the  West  and  fight  again  to  preserve  the 
Union— and  that  everything  we  did  we  did 
ourselves  without  any  foreign  aid.  He  told 
them  that  young  nations  must  have  guts  in 
order  to  survive  and  that,  in  a  world  men- 
aced by  Soviet  imperialism,  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  sit  back  and  let  somebody  else  do 
the  hard  work. 

Agato,  I  don't  know  if  be  changed  any- 
one's opinions:  but  the  editors  made  It 
plato  later  on  that  they  respected  him  all 
the  more  for  his  candor. 

For  his  part.  Stevenson  cools  off  quickly 
and  easily:  The  next  day.  writing  his  article 
on  Indonesia,  he  counseled  Americans  to  be 
indulgent  of  all  the  "mUunderttandlng  and 
mlstoformatlon"  that  exists  to  aoutbeast 
Asia.  

THET   KNOW   WC"**    UWlTtD 


aniored 
roilsts 


What  impression  has  Stevenson  made  on 
Asia  in  these  first  8  weeks  of  travel? 

The  people  who  have  met  him  usually  cite 
the  obvious:  that  here  U  a  vlgoroue.  arUcu- 
late,  unpretentious  man  eager  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  world's  problems— the  kind 
of  man  most  Asians  would  be  delighted  to 
see  one  day  In  the  White  House. 

But  far  more  significant  i«  the  fact  that 
Stevenson  has  convtoced  thoughtful  Asians 
of  America's  fundamental  unity  to  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  Those  who  counted  on 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  snipe  at  the 
man  who  defeated  him  last  November  may 
have  been  disappointed;  but  the  result  has 
been  to  remind  ovir  neighbors  in  the  free 
world  that,  for  all  the  sound  and  fury  in 
Washington,  our  responsible  leaders — of  both 
parties — are  in  basic  agreement  about  bow 
we  must  wage  the  cold  war. 

JOUaNXT  HAS  HKLFIS  AU. 

Up  to  now — and  we  are  half  way  around 
tne  world — Stevenson  has  talked  to  Asians 
as  an  American  first  and  a  Democrat  sec- 
ond. So  far  as  I  know,  this  win  continue  to 
be  his  attitude  as  we  move  on  toto  the  Near 
East  and  Europe. 

One  thing  is  certain :  Stevenson's  long  and 
srduous  Journey  has  been  good  for  America 
and  good  for  our  Asian  neighbors.  He  has 
calmed  Asials  apprehensions  about  the 
new  administration,  and  he  has  strength- 
ened America's  prestige  to  at  least  one  half 
of  the  world. 


Addrtst  of  LL  Gca.  A  C.  We^meyer 
at  th«  Fttifl  of  Ukiuwa  Art  aiul 
Mask 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  mrMSTLTAMX* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  af- 
fords me  great  pleasure  to  here  make 
available  to  the  public  a  speech  delivered 
by  Lt.  Gen.  A.  C  Wedemeyer  at  the  Fes- 
tival of  Lithuania  Art  and  Music  at  the 
Statler  Hotel,  June  20.  I  am  certain  the 
American  people  Join  General  Wede- 
meyer in  his  expressiofis  of  good  will  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania. 

The  speech  follows: 

It  Is  in  the  finest  American  tradition  that 
we  foregather  this  evening  In  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people.  I  am  sure 
it  is  gratifying  to  all  of  you  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  admiration  and 
respect  for  those  Lithuanians  who  have  be- 
come American  citizens.  There  are  today 
more  than  a  million  people  in  this  country 
who  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  Lithuania. 
There  are  sissable  communities  of  Lith- 
uanians to  Chicago,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to 
Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  In  New  York,  and 
In  many  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Including  Washington.  We  are  proud  that 
these  talented  and  courageoiis  sons  and 
daughters  of  Lithuanian  descent  have  be- 
come soiM  and  daughters  of  America,  not 
step-children,  not  hyphenated  Americans, 
but  full-fledgied  conscientious,  prideful  cltl- 
Eens. 

It  Is  Indeed  fortunate  for  our  cotmtry  that 
people  migrated  from  the  Old  World  and 
combined  their  efforts,  their  talents,  and 
enthusiasms  to  assist  In  the  creation  and  the 
perpetuation  of  a  Government,  a  Republic. 
~  that  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of 
the  people.  But  If  our  great  Republic  with 
th*  advantages  of  freedom  It  oilers.  Is  to 
maintain,  we  Americans  must  be  alert  to 
the  current  dangers  imposed  by  conununlsm. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n.  we 
Americans  rejoiced  to  the  promise  of  peace. 
However,  we  soon  discovered  that  another 
godless  totalitarian  nation  was  on  tbe 
march.  This  new  foe  of  freedom  we  realize 
now  is  even  more  dangerous  than  were 
Nazi-controlled  Germany  and  the  militaristic 
regime  of  Japan.  Among  the  many  coun- 
tries absorbed  or  subordinated  by  the  deceit- 
ful leaders  ot  the  Soviet  Union,  we  find 
Lithuania  and  her  anuOl  but  equally  proud 
neighbors.  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Once  agato 
the  freedom-loTtog  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  have  been  ground  under  the  heel  of 
a  ruthless  aggressor. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  con- 
cerning the  policies  and  the  actions  of  our 
own  Government  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II.  We  have  made 
serious  mistakes  to  the  international  field, 
some  stupid,  sonae  malicious.  However,  we 
accomplish  little  by  recriminatory  discussion 
concerning  that  unfortunate  and  naive 
period  of  oin*  history.  But  we  must  be  alert 
to  the  mistakes  made  at  that  time  in  order 
to  preclude  their  continuance  and  repetition. 

The  poet  World  War  n  attitude  of  the 
American  people  and  of  most  of  our  leaders 
is  clearly  understandable.  We  had  Just  won 
a  great  military  victory.  We  believed  that 
we  had  destroyed  tyranny  as  epitomized  by 
the  fanatic  Nazi  and  Fascist  followers  In 
Europe  and  the  military  Jingoists  to  the  Far 
East.  During  the  war  the  unscrupulous 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  were  not  at  aU  times 


cooperative  with  their  allies  to  the  comment 
struggle.  However,  we  knew  that  the  Rxis- 
sian  people  had  made  great  sacrifices  and 
bad  fou^t  the  common  enemy  with  forti- 
tude and  courage.  Our  sympathies  and  ad- 
miration, as  well  as  the  desire  to  cooperate 
with  them  were  unbounded.  It  Is  my  con- 
viction that  good  faith  and  friendly  cooper- 
ation between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  maintain  if  the  Russian 
people  really  understood  our  American  aims; 
namely,  that  we  want  peace:  that  we  have  no 
thought  of  territorial  aggrandizement;  and 
that  we  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Russian  people. 
In  fact  to  all  peoples  who  act  in  good  faith 
and  who  wish  to  preserve  decency  in  human 
relationships.  However,  so  far  we  have  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  Russian  people  with  our  sincere  message 
of  friendship  and  peace — so  tightly  drawn  is 
the  censorship  imposed  by  the  Communist 
leaders. 

Only  recently  President  Elsenhower  re- 
viewed the  fine  accomplishments  of  his  ad- 
natoistration  to  the  Bhart  time  it  has  been 
in  power.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and 
conEtructive  step  to  date  has  been  the  clear 
enunciation  of  a  new  United  States  policy 
that  envisages  realistic  aid  to  friendly  peoples 
and  nations  fighting  for  their  liberties 
against  the  aggressions  of  communism.  The 
American  people  are  as  one  to  support  of 
such  a  policy.  We  all  realize  that  its  Im- 
plementation requires  patience  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding: 

In  this  connection  our  President  recently 
made  an  Important  declaration  as  follows: 
"We  have  worked  not  only  to  Improve  our 
defense  against  threatened  Communist  ag- 
gression— not  only  to  eliminate  In  the  non- 
Communist  world  those  conditions  that  In- 
vite the  propaganda  of  the  Communist— but 
also  to  encourage  the  strains  and  stresses 
within  the  ranks  of  the  800  million  to  the 
Soviet  world  now  denied  the  hopes  and  re- 
wards of  a  free  life." 

While  It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  reach 
the  people  Uvlng  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
ve  do  have  mUUons  of  American  citizens 
throughout  our  land,  Including  our  Llthu- 
an'.an  friends,  who  still  have  relatives  and 
close  connections  in  their  former  home- 
lands. They  can  and  must  do  everything 
possible  to  disseminate  the  American  mes- 
sage In  order  to  refute  and  confute  the  ma- 
licious Communist  propaganda. 

Mr.  Laplnskaa  has  told  va  that  evening 
how  happy  he  and  those  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  are  to  the  opportunity  to  play 
a  constructive  role  on  the  American  scene. 
We  all  understand  that  art,  music,  and  lit- 
erature are  the  common  denominators  of 
peoples  of  the  world.  Although  our  Ameri- 
can composite  culture  had  Its  roots  essen- 
Ually  to  Western  Europe,  nevertheless,  indi- 
viduals from  other  parts  of  the  world,  to- 
cluding  Lithuania,  have  unquestionably  con- 
tributed intangible  influences  in  those  fields. 
It  is  most  appropriate  therefore  that  we 
should  enjoy  together  the  cult\iral  attain- 
ments of  the  many  talented  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Lithuania  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Lithuanian  Society  of  America  to 
cooperation  with  the  National  Arts  Founda- 
tion. I  congratulate  Mr.  Laplnskas.  the 
president  of  the  Lithuanian  Society,  and  Mr. 
Carlton  Smith,  the  executive  director  of  the 
foundation,  for  arranging  this  festival  of 
Lithuanian  art  and  music.  On  this,  the 
700th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
F'ngdom  of  Lithuania,  may  I  extend  to  be- 
half of  all  Americans,  heartfelt  greetings  and 
sincere  good  wishes  to  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  may  I  assure  them  of  our  moral 
and  tangible  support  to  their  struggle  for 
liberty.  It  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  aU 
Americans  that  the  people  <rf  Uthuania.  as 
weU  as  those  In  other  oppressed  areas  behtod 
the  Iron  CurtRln,  wiU  emerge  victorious  to 
their  conUnuad  stniggl*  for  freedom. 


Let  the  Church  Speak  Up  for  CapitaUsm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks    in   the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Reader's  Digest: 
Lrr  THE  CBuacH  Spsak  Up  fob  Cafitausx 
(By  Norman  Vincent  Peale') 
Recently  a  successful  bustoessman  not  a 
member  of  my  church  came  to  my  office. 

"I  am  an  active  church  member,"  he  said. 
"I  have  been  loyal  to  my  church  and  sup- 
ported it  with  time  and  money.  Now.  how- 
ever, my  loyalty  has  had  a  severe  shaking." 

As  he  laid  an  unfamiliar  magazine  on  my 
desk,  opened  to  a  marked  page,  he  said: 
"The  other  eventog  my  18-year-old  son  asked 
how  I  reconciled  being  a  capitalist  with  be- 
ing a  Christian.  I  told  him  I  dldnt  see  any- 
thing inconsistent  to  that.  It  seemed  to  me 
possible  to  try  to  be  both.  That,  my  son 
said,  is  not  the  way  the  church  looks  at  it, 
and  he  handed  me  this  magazine." 

I  picked  it  up  and  read:  "In  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  capitalistic  totalitar- 
ianism was  Christianity's  greatest  enemy." 
There  was  much  more  in  the  same  vein. 

"That  magaztoe."  said  my  visitor,  "is  an 
official  publication  of  my  chmrch.  published 
for  circulation  among  college-age  people. 
This  particular  article  was  written  by  the 
magazine's  editor  as  a  midcentiu^  message 
to  the  young  people  of  my  denomination." 

He  handed  me  half  a  dozen  other  recent 
Issues.  They  pictured  America  as  an  almost 
total  economic  and  social  paganism.  That 
there  had  been  any  important  American 
progress  In  human  betterment  was  hardly 
htoted  at.     Let  me  quote  a  few  samples : 

"Communism  proposes  that  something 
drastic  be  done  aboutjthe  economic  situation. 
The  American  position  is  by  and  large  that 
the  status  quo  should  continue;  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its 
standard  of  living,  to  hold  on  to  what  it  has 
even  if  it  shovUd  take  atomic  bombs  and 
diabolical  poisons  to  do  it. 

"The  god  of  the  machine  has  so  deadened 
the  social  conscience  that  It  is  really  an  open 
question  whether  the  wiping  out  of  our  pres- 
ent mechanized  clvlllzaUon  would  not  be 
the  most  direct  way  to  the  establUhment  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

"The  freedom  of  the  people,  the  workers, 
everybody,  is  our  Christian  goal  and  that  is 
hardly  attained  by  what  many  mean  by  free 
enterprise. 

"So  long  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  her  anxiety  to  supprev  communism,  sup- 
ports reactionary  and  Fascist  elements  •  •  • 
so  long  as  ste  refuses  to  do  Justice  to  her 
minorities,  she  loses  her  moral  right  to  lead- 
ership in  the  modern  world." 

I  understood  why,  for  the  f  rst  time  in  his 
life,  this  Christian  layman  was  to  doubt 
about  his  church.  In  recent  months  I  have 
met  many  other  church  members  of  numer- 
ous denomtoations  who  are  simUarly  dia- 
turbed.    They  have  asked: 


» Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  Is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  Protestant  preachers.  For  18 
years  he  has  been  mtolster  of  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church  to  New  York  City.  He  is 
the  editor  of  Guldeposts.  a  religious  publica- 
tion for  laymen.  Two  of  his  recent  books. 
A  Guide  to  Confident  Living  and  The  Art  of 
Real  Happiness,  are  listed  as  best  seUers. 
Through  June  to  September  his  coast-to- 
ooast  broadcasts  are  beard  every  Sxmday 
morning  on  NBC 
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*Tm  there  any  place  for  me.  a  buslnwmian. 

In  a  clixirch  which  promotes  the  idea  that 
o\ir  American  business  system  is  inberenUy 
un-Christian?  Doea  it  make  sense  that  I 
should  continue  to  contribute  from  my  earn- 
ings from  capitalism  to  tboae  who  use  my 
gifts  to  undermine  it?  What  am  I  to 
think  of  the  honesty  oLchtirch  leaders  who, 
believing  that  capltalls*ls  vm-Chrtstian.  so- 
Ucit  my  capitalist-produced  contributions?' 
I  have  urged  these  laymen  to  continue  to 
•upport  the  church.  I  have  known  many  of 
our  church  leaders  for  years.  I  do  not  know 
any  Commxmists  among  them.  I  know  a 
great  many  rank-and-file  ministers.  Most  of 
them  believe  it  is  their  business  to  help  peo- 
ple to  find  God.  to  help  them  to  get  along 
laetter  with  themselves,  their  families,  their 
associates,  to  encoiirage  them  to  begin  where 
they  are  to  build  a  better  world  after  Christ's 
pattern.  Moet  of  the  preachers  I  know  work 
hard  and  devotedly  at  their  calling. 

Yet  there  is  evidently  a  determined  mi- 
nority whoee  aims,  if  their  words  mean  any- 
thing, are  not  the  alms  of  the  church.  They 
have  maneuvered  themselves  into  positions 
In  our  theological  schools,  on  o\ir  church 
publications,  on  the  boards  of  ecclesiastical 
organizations  and  Into  the  pastorates  of 
some  of  our  great  churches.  They  are  not 
the  church.  But  they  use  the  church  as  a 
means  through  which,  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, they  misrepresent  and  discredit  Amer- 
ica and  the  American  economic  system. 

If  the  Protestant  Church  believes  that  the 
American  economic  system  is  un-Christian 
and  a  failure,  it  should  say  so.  openly  and 
without  doubletalk.  If  the  facts  indicate 
that  that  system  is  and  increasingly  can  be 
productive  of  Christian  values,  the  church 
should  forthrlghtly  say  that  and  discontinue 
the  coddling  of  its  pink  minority. 

Recently  a  well-known  professor  in  one  of 
our  leading  theological  schools  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Christianity  has 
no  stake  in  the  survival  of  capitalism.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  professor  got  the  author- 
ity to  deliver  Christianity's  vote  against 
capitalism.  As  a  Christian  minister,  I  am 
not  voting  against  it.  I  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity has  a  considerable  stake  in  the  sur- 
vival of  capitalism.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  it 
until  I  see  a  system  uKtre  favorable  to  Chris- 
tian progress. 

I  believe  that  Christianity  grows  when  the 
church  does.  That  is  why  I  want  the  kind 
of  society  which  encourages  the  growth  of 
all  churches. 

In  a  Fascist  or  Communist  society,  the 
church  is  suppressed  or  enslaved.  Under 
■oclalism  it  declines.  The  reasons,  in  each 
case,  are  the  same.  To  the  Christian  church 
the  supremely  important  value  is  the  indi- 
vidual. Its  great  concern  is  his  redemption 
and  his  freedom  and  growth.  Fascism,  com- 
munism, socialism,  each  in  its  own  way,  put 
the  State  where  Christianity  puts  the  per- 
son. The  State  is  everything,  does  every- 
thing. As  the  State  enlarges,  the  ch\irch  In- 
evitably diminishes. 

Let  us  see  what  is  ha|H>enlng  to  the  church 
In  capitalist  America.  Today,  65  percent  of 
all  the  people  belong  to  some  chiirch.  That 
to  not  enough,  to  be  sure.  But  70  years  ago, 
only  20  percent  were  church  members;  So 
years  ago,  only  40  percent.  In  the  last  10 
years,  members  of  the  15  leading  Protestant 
denominations  have  more  than  doubled  their 
giving  to  Christian  caiises.  Gains  for  Catho- 
lics and  Jews  were  also  great.  In  addition, 
American  Protestants  this  year  have  planned 
or  are  building  a  record  number  of  new 
churches  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1  billion. 
Religion  is  enjoying  the  biggest  boom  It 
has  ever  had  in  our  country — a  boom  made 
possible  by  an  amazing  upsurge  of  Christian 
devotion  and  generosity.  That  it  is  happen- 
ing In  capitalist  America  proves  scxnethlng 
about  cai^taliam. 

I  can  hear  the  foes  of  our  economy  say: 
"Sure,  it  proves  that  America  la  the  richest 
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toua\  ry  on  earth."    1  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
fact  1  tiat  America  Is.    I  rejoice  in  it.     In  the 
parafc  le  of  the  talents,  Jes\M  did  not  condemn 
the  {-talent  man  for  having  so  much  or 
bless  the  1-talent  man  merely  because  he 
had  lo  lltUe.     The  flve-talent  man  put  his 
talent  to  good  use   and   was  commended. 
The    jne-talent  man  bxiried  his  talent  and 
was  o  )ndenmed  as  a  wicked  and  slothful  serv- 
ant.   The  little  he  had  was  taken  away  and 
giver  to  the  servant  who  already  had  a  great 
deal-  -but  had  proved  he  knew  how  to  use  it. 
Thtre  seems  to  be  a  popular  notion  that 
Amei  lea  has  become  rich  solely  because,  with 
the  natural  resources  available,  we  couldn't 
avoi<!    it.     If  that  were  true,  a  good  many 
other  coiintries,  rich  in   natural   resources, 
waul  i  be  further  along  than  they  are.     The 
pron  ise  of  America  is  being  fulfilled  because 
something  different  took  place  here. 

Tie  founders  of  this  Republic  put  their 
faith  In  the  Christian  Idea  that  man,  under 
God.  should  be  his  own  master.  They  said 
that  he  Is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights.  The  sec^u•ing 
of  tl  ose  rights  is  what  they  meant  by  free- 
dom Thus,  the  chTirch  and  the  social  order 
were  not  divided  in  America — the  one  set 
agalist  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the 
socit  I  order  was  fashioned  to  express  the 
belUf,  preached  by  the  church,  of  man's  im- 
port ince  and  his  unlimited  capacities. 

Tl  lere  resulted,  politically,  a  successful  de- 
mocracy.  And  there  has  been  an  equally 
notible  economic  success.  The  economic 
proi  ilse  of  our  reaources  is  being  fulfilled  be- 
cauje  free  men,  in  our  free  system,  have 
wor;  :ed  on  them.  That  Is  not  only  a  vindica- 
tion of  our  system.  It  is  a  vindication  of 
Chr  stianity. 

M  Emkind  is  indebted  to  American  capital- 
ism So  is  the  church.  The  Christian  min- 
iate:    should   be   the   first   to   admit  it. 

O ;  course,  oxu  prayers  and  appeals  would 
not  bear  much  monetary  fruit  If  capitalist 
Am(  irica  did  not  believe  that  religion  Is  worth 
sup  wrung.  That  it  does  so  lielleve  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  our  system 
are  religious  and  we  have  expect*!^  It  to  pro- 
ducB  religiously  worthwhile  consequences. 
Job  a  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  ex- 
pressed this  Idea  of  an  economic  system  in 
league  with  Christianity  when  he  told  his 
foU)wers:  "Gain  aU  you  can,  save  all  you 
can  give  all  you  can." 

"  Vlthln  the  last  5  years,**  quotes  the  Chrls- 
tlai  Science  Monitor,  "the  American  people 
havB  performed  acts  of  international  gener- 
osity which  cynics  would  have  Judged  im- 
posilble  for  any  nation."  I  believe  this  was 
pos  ilble  for  us  not  chiefly  because  we  htwl  the 
met  Jis  but  because  of  the  strength  of  the  Idea 
amiihg  us  that  our  means  should  be  put  to 
use  I  which,  essentially,  are  Christian.  As  an 
art  cle  in  Fortune  points  out,  it  is  a  dlstinc- 
tlv(  quality  of  our  economy  that  the  "Gospel 
of  Production"  has  never  crowded  out  the 
"G<  spel  of  Service."  I  have  seldom  heard  an 
Am  srlcan  businessman  speak  of  dollars-.\nd- 
cer  ts  success  as  though  that  were  an  end  In 
lts<lf.  There  is  great  pride  in  the  extent  to 
wh  ch  that  success  has  been  translated  into 
Inc  eased  well-being  for  more  and  more 
pec  pie. 

I'he  convictions  one  hears  Increasingly 
fro  n  business  leaders  were  recently  summed 
up  before  a  meeting  of  Harvard  Business 
Sol  col  alumni  by  the  head  of  a  large  corpo- 
ral on:  "The  hvmaan  problems  of  Industry 
are  the  big  problems.  I  believe  that  business 
lea  lership  is  nothing  less  than  a  public  tmst, 
that  it  must  offer  a  message  of  courage  and 
hq  le  to  all  people,  that  It  can  help  an  eco- 
noi  nically  strong  America  lead  other  nations 
to   asting  prosperity,  freedom,  and  peace.'" 

The  preacher  could  hardly  ask  for  more 
tht  n  that.  If  the  men  who  write  the  resolu- 
tlois  for  some  ot  our  church  assemblies 
wo  lid  face  all  the  facts,  their  expresslona  of 
■oc  Lai  concern  would  Include  an  ungrudging 
trl  mte  to  our  systein  for  the  extent  to  which 


It  has  proved  to  b«  an  dTecUve  instrument 
for  human  betterment. 

I  have  read  many  attacks  on  our  system. 
But  no  one  attacks  the  standard  of  living 
which  that  system— helped  by  our  Christian 
beliefs-has  made  possible.  The  systems 
enemies  seem  to  want  to  persuade  us  to  move 
out  of  this  capitalist  society  Into  something 
which  they  imagine  would  be  a  Socialist  par- 
adise. But  I  gather  they  would  Insist  on 
taking  the  fruits  of  capitalism  with  them: 
The  highest  wages,  shortest  hours,  greatest 
sectirlty,  and  most  widely  shared  abundance 
of  good  things  from  automobiles  to  college 
educations  and  homes  of  out  own.  Without 
these  capitalist  frulU.  socialism,  even  to  the 
Socialists,  would  not  be  paradise. 

As  a  Christian  minister  I  want  to  do  all  I 
can  to  make  capltalUm  more  Christian.  But 
before  I  Join  the  advocates  of  some  other 
system,  I  want  to  know  how  large  a  place  the 
church  and  iU  teachings  would  have  and 
how  well  our  Christian  Idea  of  man  and  our 
hope  for  this  progress  would  fare. 

If,  In  human  terms,  capitalism  sometimes 
falls  short,  so  does  the  Christian  chvirch. 
Both  are  human  Institutions.  Both,  there- 
fore, suffer  from  the  same  trouble:  People. 
And  people — not  economics,  politics,  or  so- 
cial philosophy — are  my  first  business  In  the 
ChrUtlan  mlnUtry.  They  were  Jesus'  first 
business. 

I  am  not  going  to  quit  the  church  becaxise 
I  know  there  is  some  hypocrisy  in  it.  I 
know  there  Is  much  more  that  Is  good  in  ik 
To  reduce  the  hypocrisy  I  am  going  to  work 
on  the  hypocrites.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
war  on  capitalism  because  I  know  there  ts 
some  paganism  in  it.  To  reduce  the  pagan- 
ism I  am  going  to  work  on  the  pagans. 

No  one  claims  that  we  have  yet  made 
America  an  earthly  paradise.  But  let  the 
church  rejoice  at  how  far,  under  o\ir  system, 
we  have  come.  Let  It  rejoice  at  the  men 
and  women — many  of  whom  sit  In  Its  pews 
on  Sunday — who  aim.  through  that  system, 
to  help  us  further  forward.  Let  the  minister 
rejoice  that  his  is  a  calling  to  raise  up  more 
of  their  kind. 


F«*t  Federal  Security  S^i  To  FiMKt 
the  Cml  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  OOHNKCrlCUT 
JS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DOTTED  STATES 

Ttiesdav.  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release  of 
the  Treasury  Department  dated  June  11, 
1953.  with  respect  to  the  first  Federal  se- 
curity sold  in  connection  with  financing 
the  CivU  War.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Robert  V.  Fleming,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Rlggs  National  Bank 
of  Washington,  today  presented  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  Its  permanent  pos- 
session a  Treasury  note  Identified  as  the 
first  Federal  secxirlty  sold  to  finance  the 
ClvU  War.  The  historic  document  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  Treastiry  by  Secretary  Himi- 
phrey.  It  will  be  placed  In  the  Treasury 
archives. 

The  note,  dated  August  19.  1861.  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Franck  Taylor,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  has  been  In  the  possession  at 
his  descendants,  who  have  done  bualncM 


with  the  Rlggs  National  Bank  for  four  gen- 
erations. It  was  recently  acqiUred  by  the 
bank  from  a  grandson,  also  named  Franck 
Taylor,  of  Pulaski.  Vs..  for  preeentation  to 
the  Treastiry.  The  bond  had  been  redeemed, 
canceled,  and  rettimed  years  ago  to  its  orig- 
inal pxirehaser. 

The  fsoe  of  the  note  reads: 

"Interest  10  cenU  per  day.  Washington. 
August  19,  1861.  600  No.  1 — No.  1  500.  Three 
yeart  (photograph  of  George  Washington) 
after  date  the  United  States  promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  Franck  Taylor  »500  with  7.3 
percent  interest  payable  semiannually.  N. 
Brown.  Jr.,  for  the  Register  of  the  Treasury; 
D.  C.  Whitman,  for  the  Treasiirer  of  the 
United  States.  Act  of  Jvdy  17.  1861.  Con- 
vertible Into  20-year  6-percent  United  States 
bonds." 

In  accepting  the  relic  from  the  Rlggs  Bank. 
Secretary  Humphrey  said:  -The  Treasury  Is 
proud  to  have  this  historic  document  as  evi- 
dence of  the  people's  support  of  their  Govern- 
ment, dating  back  almost  a  hundred  years. 
Now,  as  then,  the  soundness  of  the  Govern- 
ment rests  with  the  wlUing  cooperation  of  its 
citizens.  Today  nearly  50  mllUon  Americans 
are  holders  of  Government  bonds.** 

ICr.  Fleming  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Government  borrowing  committee  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  and  has  been 
an  active  volunteer  In  United  SUtes  savings- 
bond  programs  for  many  years. 


tempted  in  the  near  future.  It  Is  abso- 
lutely astounding  to  me  that  the  whisky 
makers  of  this  country  have  enough  in- 
fluence to  even  get  such  legislation  In- 
troduced. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or  TSXAS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
measure.  H.  R.  5407,  is  the  first  tax-relief 
bill  actually  produced  for  action  in  the 
83d  Congress.  It  is  tax  relief  for  the 
liquor  industry  and  no  one  else. 

I  say  unequivocally  that  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  actions  of  this 
body.  At  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  balance  the  budget 
as  soon  as  possible,  at  a  time  when  tre- 
mendous expenditures  must  continue  for 
national  defense,  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  has  not  extended  the  excess- 
profits  tax  nor  given  relief  to  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer,  we  are  asked  by  thia 
measure  to  give  the  liquor  industry  a  tax 
moratorium  of  4  shears. 

At  the  present  time,  the  law  requires 
that  the  liquor  Industry  pay  taxes  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  stored  in  warehouses,  after 
8  years.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  wiU  ex- 
tend that  period  to  12  years  and  no  one 
Is  able  to  inform  the  membership  of  this 
House  the  amount  of  taxes  which  will  be 
postponed  in  these  4  years.  If  the  tax 
should  be  reduced  in  this  4-year  period, 
certainly  that  tax  money  would  be  lost 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  advantage 
and  benefit  of  the  liquor  industry. 

Not  only  do  I  regard  this  legislation 
morally  wrong,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is 
highly  improper  by  establishing  prece- 
dent, and  it  is  without  any  foundation  of 
reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  this  bill  and  hope  that  it  will  be  so 
overwhelmingly  defeated  that  no  other 
legislation  of  such  a  nature  will  be  at- 


Ju^cial  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  MXJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  take  this  time  to  congratulate  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  par- 
ticularly our  colleagues.  Congressmen 
Graham  and  "Wtkvm.  chairman  wad 
ranking  minority  member  of  its  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  each  of  its  members, 
for  the  expeditious,  yet  dignified,  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  the  impeachment 
resolution  recently  introduced  in  this 
House. 

The  Washington  Post  editorially  had 
the  following  to  say  on  the  subject  on 
July  2,  1953: 

JUDICIAI.   InDXPZNDKNCK 

A  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has 
treated  Representative  Wkkklb's  resolution 
to  Impeach  Ifr.  Justice  Douglas  with  pre- 
cisely the  contempt  It  deserved.  It  was 
a  reecdutlon  whoUy  without  substance, 
founded  on  gutter  gossip,  and  fashioned  in 
Intolerance.  Not  the  smallest  shred  of 
evidence  was  presented  by  Mr.  Whssues  to 
support  his  charge  that  the  Justice  was  guilty 
of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  In  offlce." 
We  congratulate  Representative  Osaham  and 
Waltzs  for  exposing  the  utter  emptiness  and 
shoddlness  of  the  impeachment  resolution. 

Whether  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  right  or 
wrong  in  granting  a  stay  of  execution  to  the 
Rosenbergs  after  the  Supreme  Court  had 
recessed,  he  had  Indubitable  authority  to  do 
so.  The  act,  whether  wise  or  mistaken,  was 
based  upon  a  conscientious  conviction  on  his 
part  that  a  substantial  question  of  law  had 
been  raised.  Given  the  atmosphere  of  excite- 
ment In  which  it  was  projected,  it  was  an  act 
of  coiurage  and  of  moral  stature.  If  Judges 
were  to  be  subject  to  Impeachment  every 
t»irm  some  know-nothing  Congressman  dis- 
liked one  of  their  decisions,  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary  would  become  a  fic- 
tion. The  House  subcommittee  acted  wisely 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in  times  like  these 
that  we  must  speak  up  in  defense  of  the 
principles  of  democracy.  It  is  in  times 
like  these  when  emotions  nm  high  and 
reason  may  be  impaired,  that  those  who 
really  believe  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  the  principles  of  our 
great  Constitution,  and  the  laws  which 
have  been  promulgated  under  it.  must 
step  forward  to  try  to  assure  that  reason 
prevails. 

Those  who  speak  up  now  to  attack  our 
courts  undermine  our  liberties  and  our 
democracy  and  give  encouragement  to 
our  enemies. 

Our  Constitution  very  wisely  divides 
our  Government  into  three  distinct  and 
separate  branches.  Each  is  prohibited 
from  impinging  upon  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  other. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  laws  subject  to  the 
provisions  written  into  our  Constitution. 


The  executive  branch  of  ttoe  Govern- 
ment is  charged  with  the  duty  of  admin- 
istering those  laws. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  charged  with  the  duty  of  inter- 
preting those  laws  and  administering 
justice,  civil  and  criminal,  in  accordance 
with  that  Constitution  and  those  laws. 

No  branch  of  Government  has  any 
right  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  other. 
No  Congress  and  no  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress has  any  right  to  criticize  a  court 
decision  or  the  judge  of  a  court  from 
which  the  decision  emanates,  because  the 
eonclusion  or  the  reasoning  may  be  dis- 
tasteful. Within  certain  very  limited 
spheres  the  Congress  has  a  right  to  enact 
laws  which  will  change  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain court  decisions.  We  have  no  right 
to  do  so  with  reference  to  criminal  ac- 
tions or  proceedings. 

The  Congress  and  every  Member  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  should  always 
be  overly  careful  in  their  criticism  of 
court  decisions  so  that  there  should  never 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  neither  the 
Congress  nor  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress is  attempting  to  exert  influence 
up(m  the  courts.  We  should  never  give 
any  semblance  or  suggestion,  of  attempt- 
ing to  threaten  or  intimidate  any  court, 
or  any  judge  or  justice  thereof. 

Any  attempt  to  impeach  a  judge,  or 
Justice  of  any  court  because  we  do  not 
like  his  decision  is  an  open  threat  to 
the  dignity,  the  power  and  the  authority 
of  such  court.  If  a  judge  commits  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor  in  offlce,  of  course, 
he  should  be  impeached.  When  a  judge 
decides  a  case,  no  matter  how  erroneous 
his  decision  may  be.  he  should  never  be 
accused  of  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
or  a  misdemeanor  because  of  such  deci- 
sion. 

If  the  American  principle  of  fair  play 
is  to  continue  as  one  of  the  high  moral 
principles  of  all  civilized  governments, 
we  must  never  cotmtenance  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  judge  because  we  do  not  like 
his  decision.  To  cotmtenance  such  pro- 
cedure is  un-American.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  concepts  of  any  democracy  and 
it  is  certainly  directly  contrary  to  our 
laws. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  having  set  the  mat- 
ter for  hearing,  because  it  brought  the 
matter  out  into  the  open  and  gave  the 
proponent  of  the  resolution  an  impor- 
tunity to  disclose  any  evidence  that  he 
may  have  had  of  the  commission  of  a 
crime  or  a  misdemeanor  by  the  judge 
against  whom  the  resolution  is  directed. 
No  such  proof  was  submitted.  Upon 
calmer  reflection,  the  gentleman  who  in- 
troduced the  resolution  will  have  to  ad- 
mit, while  he  was  highly  displeased  with 
the  action  of  the  justice  in  question,  the 
actions  of  that  justice  were  in  every 
respect  lawful  and  in  every  respect,  in 
complete  accord  with  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  as  he  saw  the  right  in  the 
case  that  was  before  him. 

It  is  easy  to  ride  the  wave  of  public 
acclaim.  It  is  difficult  to  flght  against 
the  undertow  that  may  drag  our  Nation 
down  into  oblivion.  We  must  be  strong 
enough  and  brave  to  stand  up  against 
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^e  "Whims  and  caprices  of  the  mobs,  even 
when  they  are  moved  by  patriotic  fervor. 
Liberty  cannot  survive  without  Justice. 
Justice  must  perish  if  not  stistained  by 
our  coiirts.  Our  courts  will  be  destroyed 
If  they  are  not  kept  free  from  legislative 
Influence,  cajolery  and  threats.  To  the 
extent  we  lose  or  impair  liberty.  Justice 
and  the  courts  which  protect  and  dis- 
pense liberty  and  Justice,  we  lose  or  im- 
pair  our  democracy. 
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Bipartbaa  Teamwvrk  Is  Necessary  f«r 
Fair  CoagrestiMal  G>mauttec  Hearings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  ICASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVB8 
Monday,  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  an  editorial  describing 
the  effectiveness  of  bipartisan  teamwork 
In  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
important  House  committee,  whose 
membership  has  compiled  such  an  excel- 
lent record,  both  in  this  and  the  last 
Congress,  for  conducting  our  hearings 
with  fairness  and  impartiality  toward 
everyone.    The  editorial  follows: 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
July  e.  1988) 

PnuTLUMO  Its  Pubpusx 

So  much  has  been  said — so  much  has  had 
to  be  said — to  counter  so  far  as  possible  the 
▼icioiu  effects  of  headline-  and  vote-hunt- 
ing congressional  probes  that  the  Impression 
may  have  been  created  that  no  Capitol  HUl 
Investigations  are  either  fair  or  useful.  The 
17  months  of  hard,  conscientious  digging 
into  the  workings  of  the  Justice  Department 
Just  brought  to  a  close  by  a  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  should  disprove  any  svich 
wholesale  assumption. 

Headed  at  first  by  Democratic  Representa- 
tive FftAmc  L.  CEtxLT,  and  since  January  by 
RepubUcan  Kxnnktr  B.  Kxathco.  this  group 
has  been  notable  for  the  persistence  and  per- 
tinency of  its  inquiries  and  for  its  scrupu- 
lousness In  observing  the  rights  of  those  it 
called  before  It.  One  of  Its  contsibutions  to 
responslMe  government  has  been  the  code  of 
ethical  proced\ire  which  it  drew  up  for  Its 
own  guidance  and  which  Is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  another  subcommittee  for  applica- 
tion to  all  congressional  hearings. 

Another  Is  Implicit  in  the  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  last  witness  to  appear  before 
it — Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr. 
He  offered  for  the  committee's  approval 
(which  was  forthcoming)  10  administrative 
reforms  put  Into  operation  within  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

To  anyone  who  has  followed  the  explora- 
tions and  findings  of  the  Chelf-Keatlng 
group  their  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment's reforms  must  seem  obvious.  Consider 
the  new  pollci^  of  maUng  all  pardons  and 
tax  settlements  matters  of  public  record,  of 
requiring  all  Jiutlce  Department  attorneys  to 
give  full  time  to  Government  wcnrk  ( and  thus 
avoid  "conflicts  of  Interest" ) ,  of  centralising 
control  of  all  Government  litigation  to  pre- 
vent contrived  or  accidental  delays  beyond 
the  statute  of  limitations. 

Exposxire  Is  but  half  the  function  of  a  legis- 
lative Inquiry.    Bemedy  Is  the  other.    Blpar- 
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EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H^N.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

GrrtannasKm 

m  THE  ^ENATB  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  KtPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimdus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  an  article 
entitled  'Closing  Doesn't  Make  Sense  To 
Hospital  Patients*  Staff,"  published  in 
the  Men  phis  Commercicd  Appeal  of  May 
27.  1953. 

The  srticle  discusses  the  great  de- 
sirabilit:  of  having  the  Memphis  Marine 
Hospital  continue  open  for  the  benefit  of 
employe  !s  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  are  entitled  to  hospitalization.  This 
is  the  hospital  for  which  funds  were 
providea  this  afternoon.  I  hope  the 
House  c(  inf  erees  on  the  bill  will  consider 
the  arti<  le.  as  it  bears  on  the  great  need 
for  the  hospital,  when  the  issue  is 
reached  in  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord(  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  f  oUoM  s : 

CLOSING    POXSN^    MaKX    SVNSB    TO    HOSPrTAl. 

Pattxmts,  Staff 
(By  Ida  Clemens) 
make  sense." 
the  consensus  of  employees  and 
ivho  stand  to  lose  both  Jobs  and  a 
treatment  couldnt  be  better  If 
States  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
West  California  Is  closed. 
3e  forced  to  close  If  a  Hoxise  Appro- 
Committee  cut  of  »1, 500,000  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  budget  is 
by   Congress.     An  amendment  to 
$1,500,000  to  PHS  funds  for  the 
year  was  defeated  Monday  by  the 
Representatives  in  Washington. 
I^emphls  hospital  has  no  one  In  it 
beneficiaries    of   Public    Health 
Dr.  E.  W.  Blatter,  medical  officer  in 
id  yesterday.     "Our  census  Is  not 
In  any  way  by  removal  of  vet- 
because  we  haven't  any  vet- 
remove." 
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TOOK  UCXBOKMCT  CASKS 


there  were  as  many  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  as  now.  It  was  neces- 
idmlt  emergency  veteran  cases  in 
Dr.  Blatter  explained.     Last 
veterans  were  transferred   to  VA 
This  led  to  closing  of  four  PHS 


bos  }itals. 


are  now  about  350  vetertm  patients 

P^S  hospitals  throughout  the  coun- 

Blatter  said.    "This  year  they  are 

t^oee  out  which  means  several  PHS 

have  to  be  closed. 

that    standpoint,"   he   continued, 

makes  sense.     But  we  have  never 

veteran  patients  In  the  Memphis 


Accord  ing  to  an  editorial  In  the  Seafarers' 
Log.  the  I  olginal  intent  was  to  close  PHS  hos- 


pitals In  Savannah.  Oa.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
IMrt  Stanton,  N.  Mes.  The  latter  is  a  tuber- 
culosis hospital.  The  Log  Is  published  by 
the  Seafarers  International  Union,  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  District  (APL),  In  Brooklyn. 

Aeccvdlng  to  latest  news  from  Washington, 
hospitals  to  be  affected  by  the  budget  cut  are 
those  at  Memphis.  Cleveland,  and  Savannah. 

•CAHT  OF  us  NXCD  rT 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  see  this  hospital 
closed — too  many  of  us  need  it,"  Robert 
Lpucks  said,  while  other  patients  nodded 
agreement.  "Many  patients  work  on  this 
end  of  the  river,  Chicago  would  be  unhandy 
and  would  be  taking  us  away  from  our  em- 
ployment. Besides,  a  lot  of  patients  have 
homes  here." 

Mr.  Loucks  was  a  radio  officer  on  a  ship 
In  the  merchant  marine  when  Injured.  He 
has  been  a  patient  since  Febriiary  •  •  •  but 
I've  been  in  this  hospital  several  times  be- 
fore and  treatment  Is  excellent.  Mr.  Loucks 
formerly  lived  in  Memphis.  Be  was  injured 
In  Texas. 

Closing  of  the  Memphis  hospital  would 
mean  the  nearest  PHS  facilities  would  be  at 
Chicago  and  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Clara  C.  Lee,  of  1366  South  Lauder- 
dale, also  is  perplexed  by  the  threat  of  closure. 
An  administrative  assistant,  she  has  beenl 
with  the  hospital  since  1937.  ^ 

"The  hospital  is  here  to  serve  patient* 
and  has  been  operated  more  economically 
than  any  other  PHS  hospital."  she  said. 
"But  close  it  and  patients  working  in  this 
locality  will  have  to  get  treatment  at  Chi- 
cago or  New  Orleans  at  great  inconvenience.** 

MORE  EXPEMSC 

"Also,  more  expense  would  be  Involved 
in  getting  to  and  from  those  hospital  fa- 
cilities. It  just  doesnt  make  sense."  she 
added,  obviously  bewildered. 

As  for  employees  like  herself,  "Well  just 
have  to  try  to  find  employment  elsewhere," 
Mrs.  Lee  said.  "Yes,  I  imagine  home  trans- 
fers would  be  available  but  4  PHS  hospitals 
were  closed  last  year,  and  they  say  3  more 
are  to  be  closed.  Employees  there  are  out 
of  jobs  or  will  be,  cutting  down  chances  of 
transfer  all  over." 

Mrs.  Mar  jorle  A.  Pleasants,  of  1925  Shadow- 
lawn,  a  personnel  clerk,  has  been  at  the  hos- 
pital 10  years.  "Closing  will  be  a  hardship 
on  everyone  concerned."  she  said. 

Here  Dr.  Blatter  commented  that  a  lot 
of  people,  expert  in  t^cir  work,  would  be  lost, 
also  many  emfdoyees  of  longtime  service 
know  every  patient  by  his  first  name  •  •  • 
"which  means  a  lot  for  patient  morale.** 

One  of  the  oldest  patients  in  length  of 
hospitalization  Is  John  O.  Towns,  a  para- 
plegic who  has  been  a  patient  12  years.  He 
was  a  tractor  foreman  for  the  United  States 
Engineers  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  working  on 
the  Coldwater  River  when  he  was  injured. 

A   BSAL  BAO  n>KA 

"I  am  «7  years  old,"  he  said.  •'It'*  a  real 
bad  idea  to  cut  expeivses  by  closing  hospitals 
on  poor  people  and  those  aflUcted  with  sick- 
ness when  they  leave  other  projects  alone 
that  throw  money  away." 

"I  dont  know  where  I'd  be  If  I  hadnt  had 
the  care  given  me  at  this  hospital.  They've 
really  treated  me  nice.  If  they  close  the 
hospital  I  don't  know  where  I'd  go.  It's  hard 
to  care  f  (v  a  paraplegic  outside  of  a  hospital.** 

Miss  Selma  Schwake  is  director  of  nursei» 
has  been  with  the  hospital  nearly  11  years. 

"Closing  the  hospital  woxild  throw  too 
many  out  of  work  and  have  a  demoralising 
effect  on  patient  morale,"  she  said.  "Many 
patients  would  have  to  go  to  another  area 
far  from  their  relatives.  We  have  found  it 
helps  a  patient's  morale  and  health  to  be 
hospitalized  near  his  relatives. 

"This  hospital  is  the  most  convenient  one 
between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  for  pa- 
tients from  the  Trl-State  area.    Also,  it  la 
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doubly  needed  slnoe  the  hospital  at  KIA- 
vrood.  Mo.,  was  closed.  We  are  getting  quite 
a  few  of  their  patients.** 

Walter  Jonee,  of  S066  Mamie,  bas  been 
night  watchman  neariy  19  years. 

"Getting  thrown  out  of  a  job  after  19 
years  would  be  hard  to  take,"  be  said.  "I 
have  just  bought  a  home  tinder  the  OI  plan. 
A  lot  of  other  employees  have  bought  homes, 

too." 

IT'S  a  raoBLxic 

"After  I  got  out  of  the  Army  I  could  have 
learned  a  trade  but  I  came  back  to  the  hos- 
pital and  stayed  with  it.  I  dont  know  a 
trade  or  where  or  how  I'd  get  a  job.  Nor  do 
I  want  to  be  transferred  from  Memphis.  We 
have  two  little  girls.    It's  a  problem." 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  that  some  patients 
moved  their  families  here  to  be  close  to  the 
hospital.  If  they  had  to  go  to  Chicago  or 
New  Orleans  for  treatment,  some  patients 
are  in  such  condition  that  someone  would 
hsve  to  accompany  them,  meaning  extra  ex- 
pense. 

The  135-bed  hospital  here  averages  a  daily 
occupancy  of  80  percent.  There  is  no  wait- 
ing list.  The  present  Institution  Is  valued 
at  slightly  more  than  one  mUlion  dollars  and 
was  dedicated  in  iaS7.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  beet  PHS  units  In  the  country. 

The  local  hospital  was  formerly  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital.  The  Marine  Hospi- 
tal Service  was  a  predecessor  of  the  Public 
Health  Servicfc.  The  first  marine  hospital  In 
Memphis  was  opened  in  ISBi. 


GOP  DcftBst  SUsk  Is  Cuse  for  AUni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CALXFoamA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RKPRSSZNTATnTB 

Monday,  June  29.  1953 

Mr.  YORTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  Include  In  the  Ricord  a  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  Ikws 
published  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Smith: 

GOP  Dbfbhsi  Slash  Is  Causb  fob  Alabic 

Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  retiring  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  whose  repu- 
tation needs  no  encomiums  from  lis,  has 
given  testimony  that  President  Bsenhowerl 
defense  budget  is  inadequate. 

Details  of  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  were  neces- 
sarily heavily  censored,  since  General  Bradley 
undoubtedly  gave  the  Congressmen  an  Item- 
by-item  account  of  the  materiel  and  man- 
power indispensable  to  maximum  national 
secxuity.  That  he  should  find  the  President's 
budget  insufficient  to  cover  those  needs  Is 
profoundly  disturbing. 

What  gives  rise  to  such  uneasiness  Is  the 
long -held  suspicion  reflected  in  the  generall 
fiat  statement  that  economy,  conditioned  by 
politics,  and  not  mUttary  reasons,  dictated 
the  declsim  to  cut  spending  by  so  much. 
Neither  he  nor  the  other  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  at  Staff  recommended  It.  the 
general  testifled. 

That  there  should  be  disagreement  among 
military  men  as  to  bow  much  of  what  con- 
stitutes maximum  national  sec\irity  is  under- 
standable, but  that  there  should  be  unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  the  President's  budget  is  incapable 
of  achieving  it  is  alarming. 

President  Elsenhower  Is  In  the  unhappy 
position  of  contradicting  men  who  sjr«  his 
equals  as  military  authorities,  and  of  siding 
with  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  ignored 
the  advice  ot  our  top  mlUtary  experts. 


In  such  a  situation,  what  except  uneasi- 
ness about  their  national  security  can  be- 
f  aU  the  American  people  whm  their  top  mili- 
tary toadexBhip  says  economies,  and  not  miU- 
tary  reasons,  motivated  the  reduction  In. 
defense  expendlturest 

Can  it  be.  as  Senator  Stuabt  Snoifaxoir 
bitterly  charged  in  asaaillng  the  reductions 
in  funds  for  the  Air  Force,  that  the  Repub- 
lican administration  Intends  to  meet  Rus- 
sian bombers  "with  a  firmly  balanced 
budget"? 


Aidrett  bj  Ho^  Joka  V.  Beamcr,  af 
ladiaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  XNHIAKA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSXNTATIVXS 
Tuesday,  July  7, 19S3 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Insert 
an  address  given  by  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  V.  BKAitn,  at  the  First 
Friends  Church,  Marlon,  Ind.,  on  July 
5,1953: 

I  am  comi^lmented  and  flattered  to  be 
invited  to  q;>eak  to  the  Society  oi  Friends 
kn  Marion,  and  most  e^>eciaUy  to  be  priTi- 
leged  to  occupy  Dr.  Johnson's  pulpit. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  our  mutual 
friend.  Congressman  Wiixiam  Bxat.  who  so 
ably  represents  the  Seventh  District  and  who 
is  a  member  of  your  denomination.  In  these 
days,  some  church  groups  and  certain  min- 
Igtm  of  the  Gospel  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  become  associated  in  an  \inf<Htu- 
nate  manner  with  subversive  organiaatioos. 
I  have  been  assured  by  my  good  friend 
from  the  Seventh  District  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  among  all  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  has  avoided  these  pitfalls  and  has 
resisted  movemenU  with  good-sounding  titles 
bi-.t  with  sinister  motives. 

If  I  were  to  choose  a  title  for  my  discus- 
sion this  morning,  th9  title  that  would  come 
the  nearest  to  describing  my  topic  vrould  be 
"America's  Ansv7er  to  Communism." 

Perhaps  It  should  be  proper,  but  at  the 
same  time  presumptuous,  to  choose  a  text. 
Since  I  am  in  the  pulpit,  I  shall  take  this 
privilege  and  refer  you  to  Matthew.  21st 
chapter.  13th  verse: 

"And  He  said  unto  them.  It  is  written,  My 
house  shall  be  called  the  hotise  of  prayw; 
but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'* 

One  htmdred  axkl  seventy-seven  years  ago 
yesterday  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed  and  proclaimed.  In  that  very 
important  document  we  find  Uiese  powerful 
words: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

At  the  present  time,  apathy.  Ignorance, 
and  indifference  are  three  attitudes  that  can 
snd  will  cancel  out  life.  Uberty.  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Have  we  permitted  a  den 
at  thieves  to  come  into  our  country  and  try 
to  steal  away  these  freedoms  which  were 
declared  so  nobly  175  years  ago? 

Tat  this  reason,  this  Is  indeed  a  time  for  re- 
evaluation  or  for  reassessment  of  condi- 
tions. As  loyal  Americans,  all  <tf  us  thought 
that  America  had  an  appointment  with  des- 
tiny. Now  we  must  look  at  America's  role 
on  the  world  stage. 

A  present-day  author  aptly  points  out  that 
we  are,  essentially  and  historically,  a  people 
Who  have  been  motivated  by  economic  rather 


than  Ideological  sthnuU.  Our  f  aUnre  to  rec- 
ognise this  economic  keynote  at  our  his- 
tory constitutes  one  df  the  most  dangerous 
pttfalls  into  which  we  may  tumble.  The 
time  is  ripe  to  get  otur  feet  on  the  ground. 
The  freed(»u  and  rights  of  man  ex- 
pressing this  keynote  liave  been  secured 
slowly  but  stvely  by  various  processes.  May 
I  point  out  seven  documents  to  illustrate 
this  development  of  freedom:  _ 

1.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  wttBtEe 
nine  Beatitxides.  "I  have  come  not  to  abol- 
ish the  law  and  the  prt^bets  but  to  fulfill 
them"  may  be  added  as  declared  by  the 
Master  and  the  Teadier. 

2.  Magna  Carta  was  granted  by  King 
John  at  Runnymede  in  June  1215.  Among 
others,  the  |>eople  were  granted  freedom  of 
the  church,  a  freedom  against  oppressive 
taxes,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jtuy  of  one's 
own  peera. 

3.  The  French  Declaration  of  Rights  la 
1788  was  written  by  scnne  of  the  greatest 
minds  In  France  at  that  time.  Ibis  docu- 
ment included  10  articles  by  that  great 
patriot.  Lafayette. 

4.  Of  special  Interest  today  is  the  United 
States  Declaration  of  Independence  written 
in  1776.  The  Continental  Congress  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  five:  lliomas  Jeffer- 
son. John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  Uvlngstone.  There 
are  many  significant  points  in  this  declara- 
tum  but  two  especially  should  be  mentioned: 
**We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident." 
This  Is  the  preamble  to  a  premise  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal  but  the  most 
important  truth  in  this  document  is  that 
it  is  a  declaration  of  a  firm  reliance  on  a 
divine  providence. 

6.  The  BUI  of  Bights,  which  consists  of 
the  first  10  amendments  to  our  own  United 
States  Constltutlan. 

6w  Tbe  Emancipation  Proclamation  dgned 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  January  1,  186S. 
This  document  gave  freedom  to  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  and  was  the  first  step 
in  granting  equal  freedoms  to  people  of  all 
colors,  races,  and  creeds. 

7.  And  finally,  in  1920.  the  Women's  Suf- 
frage Act.  in  which  the  rigbts  of  man  w«« 
extended  to  cover  both  sexes  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Tou  will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
these  great  documents  are  concerned  with 
the  rights  of  all  individuals.  This  reminds 
one  of  a  story  told  about  a  father  who  wished 
to  teach  his  son  some  lessons  in  geography. 
Accordingly,  he  purchased  and  gave  his  son 
a  jigsaw  puzzle  of  the  entire  world.  He  ex- 
pected the  boy  to  complete  the  jigsaw  puzzle 
perhaps  in  2  or  3  hours.  In  some  20  minutes 
the  boy  had  the  puole  completed.  The 
father  In  astonlshnvent  asked  his  son  how  he 
was  able  to  do  it  so  quickly.  The  boy  re- 
plied that  on  the  back  of  the  puzzle  there 
was  the  outline  of  a  man.  Accordingly,  he 
put  the  jigsaw  puzzle  together  by  following 
the  familiar  pattern.  He  told  his  father  that 
he  knew  if  the  man  was  right  then  the 
world  was  right. 

A  very  good  friend  of  mine  also  tells  the 
story  that  he  gave  his  son  a  globe  for  a 
birthday  gift.  The  son  was  In  the  grade 
school  and  appreciated  this  globe  very 
much.  In  fact,  he  was  so  proud  of  it  that 
he  took  it  to  bed  with  him.  Later  in  the 
evening  some  friends  came  to  visit  in  the 
home  and  a  discussion  arose  in  regard  to 
the  location  of  some  certain  city  or  some 
certain  co\intry.  In  order  to  settle  the  dis- 
cussion, the  father  tiptoed  into  the  room 
where  his  son  waa  sleeping.  He  picked  up 
the  globe  from  the  bedside  stand  and  started 
to  leave  the  room.  The  little  boy  was 
awakened  and  when  he  noticed  that  his  fa- 
tber  was  carrying  the  globe  out  of  the  room 
he  said:  "Daddy  what  are  you  doing  with 
my  world?" 

Ttx  fact,  many  young  people  aiudously  ask 
♦>>t  same  question.    Someone  has  referred 
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to  tills  porkMl  In  vhlch  we  live  m  an  Age  of 
Anxiety.  ReaUy.  this  Age  sbovad  be  free  ol 
Xear  because  science  has  succeeded  In  de- 
stroying many  of  the  evils  that  previously 
caused  fear.  For  example,  pain  has  been 
banished  by  anaesthesia.  The  miracle  of 
modem  medicine  has  checked  the  horror 
of  advancing  diseases.  The  progress  in  soU 
conservation  and  agrlcriltiiral  methods 
makes  famine  less  common.  Central  heat- 
ing, electricity,  and  other  modern  devices 
have  created  more  comfort.  Sickness  and 
old  age  insurance  provided  in  social  legis- 
lation shoxild  remove  further  fears  and  re- 
ligious persecution  has  ended  In  most  parts 
of  the  world. 

However,  there  Is  no  peace  of  mind.  We 
seem  to  be  approaching  perUously  close  to 
the  brink  of  a  society  In  which  every  Indl- 
'Vidual  is  known  as  a  mere  number  on  a  se- 
lective-service card  or  on  a  social-security 

card. 

For  this  reason  we  must  become  aware 
and  be  made  conscious  of  the  blue  print 
for  soclallsni  and  communism  which  are  so 
closely  related  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  we  may  consider  them  as  nearly 
synonymous. 

limy  I  indicate  7  points  that  have  become 
clearly  Identified  in  this  blueprint  lor 
socialism: 

1.  Government  control  of  banking. 

2.  Government  ownership  or  control  of 
electric  power  and  other  basic  Instruments 
of  production. 

8.  Government   ownership   or   control   ox 

land. 
4.  Govemtient  contrtd  of  the  export  and 

Import  tradi.  

6.  Federal  preemption  of  the  taxing  power. 
C.  Federal   control  of  education   and  In- 
formation. 

7.  Federal  preemption  of  the  police  power. 
It  Is  vitally  Important  that  we  study  the 

lirogress  that  has  been  made  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  blueprint. 

1.  Ooremment  control  of  banking:  The 
gold  standard  was  abandoned  In  1933.  Gov- 
ernment lending  agencies  have  multiplied 
manyfold.  lf<n-e  than  $71  billion  of  loans 
by  Federal  agencies  have  been  authorized. 

2.  Government  ownership  or  control  of 
electric  power  and  other  basic  Instniments  of 
production:  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  passed 
In  194«,  gives  the  Federal  Government  the 
sole  ownership  and  monopoly  of  all  fis- 
sionable materials.  In  wartime  pursuits  this 
is  vitally  necessary.  The  question  Is  being 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  this  should  be 
continued  In  the  development  of  peacetime 
pursuits  and  peacetime  products. 

From  1940  to  1950  the  jP^denl  electric 
generating  plants  have  Increased  on  the  pro- 
portionate basis  of  6.5  kilowatts  to  13.7  kilo- 
watts, or  from  35  percent  to  50  percent  of 
all  public  power. 

The  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  MinuuT,  and  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  lntroduce<}  by  Represen- 
tative Sfxkcb.  would  have  licensed  all  in- 
dustry. Both  were  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  President's  seizure  of  the  steel  mills  in 
1952  was  another  Indication  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Federal  ownership  or  Federal 
control  of  basic  Industries. 

Only  recently  the  Congress  began  the 
authorization  of  the  sale  of  the  synthetic 
rubber  plants  that  are  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  action  Is  a  further 
indication  of  the  resistance  to  creeping  so- 
cialism. 

3.  Government  ownership  or  control  of 
land:  In  studying  the  ownership  of  land  we 
find  that  since  1937.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  acquired  65  million  additional 
acres.  An  area  approximating  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  continental  United  States 
now  la  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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control  of  the  export  and 
tt-ade :  In  the  field  of  export  and  Un- 
it  is   axiomatic   that  reciprocal 
work  both  ways.    It  Is  true  that 
has  had  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
approximately  $5  billions  annually 
last  7  years.     However,  this  figure 
with  the  $35  billion  that  has  been 
economic  aid  to  these  same  coun- 
1  he  last  7  years.    Thxis.  this  so-called 
trade  balance  apparently  was  pur- 
the  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
of  this  economic  assistance, 
preemption  of  the  taxing  power: 
study  of  taxing  power,  we  find  that  In 
State  and  local  governments  col- 
billion  la  taxes  and  the  Federal 
coUected  $3V^  billion.    In  1952. 
collected  approximately  $20  bli- 
the Federal  Government  collected 
(69   billion.     This  is  an  in- 
some  twentyfold  in  the  Federal  col- 
taxes,  and  the  Federal  Government 
three  times  as  much  as  Is  col- 
the  State,  local,  and  school  units, 
control   of   education   and   in- 
In  the  control  of  education  and 
,  we  find  that  there  is  some  Fed- 
to  education  and  much  of  It  is  Justl- 
er,  there  were  many  others  who 
have  Federal  aid  to  education  as  the 
actor    in    the    financing    of    public 
The  hope  of  all  of  us  is  that  we 
a^ays  have  public  schools   and   not 
schools  in  which  the  whims  and 
of  a  dictator  may  be  taught, 
field  of  information,  we  find  that 
agencies,  including  TVA.  United 
and  many  others  have  spent  billions 
'  dollars  in  propaganda  for  their 
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in  the  Federal  preemption  of 
^wer.  it  is  most  gratifying  to  note 
Edgar  Hoover  has  kept  the  Federal 
of  Investigation  from  becoming  fed- 
The  police  power  is  being  returned 
in  small  part  to  States  and  local 
conunufilties  but,  even   here,  there  was   an 
to  concentrate  this  authority  in  the 
executive  agencies, 
seven  points  are  only  some  of  the 
prominent  ones  in  this  blueprint  for 
In  the  economic  and  political  field, 
loclal   planners  know  only  too  well 
could  take  over  the  control  of  a 
economy  if  they   succeed   in   ac- 
these   seven   objectives.     How- 
economic  and  political  fields  are 
only  areas  of  their  attack  and  of 
e4deavor8. 

permitted,    a   blueprint   for   the 

of  socialism  and  conununlsm  in 

and  even  In  the  churches  could  be 

The  point  Is  that  we  muat  be  very 

of  the  fact  that  it  can  happen — 

It  was  happening — and  that  It  still 

unless  we  become  aroused  and 

tne  thieves  who  have  been  attempt- 

^b  this  country  of  its  freedoms  and 

to  its  pursuit  of  happiness. 

not  permit  the  teacher's   mortar 

the  cleric's  cloth  to  be  an  object 

which    subversives    can    hide    and 
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current  magazines  are  carrying  many 

and  one  especially  attracted 

It  was  entitled,  "The  Baddies 

e   White    Horses."  The   advertise- 

c^ntinues:    "It's   all   so   easy   in   the 

The  bad  guys  always  ride  dark 

:he  hero  or  his  pal  rides  white.    Tou 

good   from    bad    way    down    the 


However.  It  Is  not  so  easy  with  the  real 
problems  when  the  children  grow  up.  Dan- 
ger, in  the  form  of  socialism,  may  ride  the 
white  horse,  and  even  may  do  singing  and 
shouting    of    praises    around   the    campflre. 

Too  often  these  proposals  come  in  the 
form  of  statements  like  "to  protect  the 
people"  or  that  this  Is  a  "benefit  that  only 
government  can  provide."  Is  it  not  ou.-  duty 
then  to  spot  the  marks  of  socialism  and 
watch  for  any  clues?  Here  are  a  few:  "The 
Federal  Government  should  own  and  run.** 
or  "the  Government  should  take  over."  or 
"the  Government  can  do  it  better  and 
cheaper." 

Too  often  added  to  these  clues  are  various 
types  of  peace  proposals,  organizations  with 
peacelike  sounding  titles  and  even  with 
sancUmonious  and  religious  programs  listed. 

All  of  these  are  the  true  signs  of  socialism, 
which  produces  practically  the  same  effecU 
and  eventually  leads  to  the  same  results  as 
communism. 

In  the  last  few  years  millions  of  people 
right  here  in  the  United  States  have  begun 
to  recognize  that  the  trend  is  here.  For  this 
reason,  one  of  the  important  things  that  all 
of  us  must  do  U  to  remove  the  falsefaces. 
It  is  essential  that  all  of  these  proposals  be 
stripped  of  all  of  the  high-sounding  phrases 
and    the    verbiage    with    which    they    are 

adorned.  ^^  * 

The  preceding  blueprints  indicate  that 
communism  is  a  materialistic,  dialectic  phi- 
losophy. In  subsUnce,  it  says  we  want  our 
bread  today  and  we  do  not  worry  about 
salvation  tomorrow.  In  fact,  communism 
has  grown  to  be  a  religion  with  an  expres- 
Blon  of  all  of  the  fervor  and  zeal  and  martyr- 
dom that  was  displayed  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity. 

I^>r  tills  reason.  It  is  most  essential  that 
we  place  God  above  State.  This  is  a  time  for 
a  revival  and  a  return  to  a  faith  that 
prompted  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  clearly  state  their  faith  in 
their  Creator  and  In  their  God. 

May  I  tirge.  as  was  so  clearly  emphasized 
In  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Elson,  pastor  of  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington, 
D.  C. — the  church  of  which  President  and 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  are  members  and  that  Mrs. 
Beamer  and  I  attend  when  we  are  in  Wash- 
ington— to  which  I  listened  a  few  weeks  ago, 
"'nlk  is  a  time  for  Intolerance." 

"One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  our  age  la 
an  easy  tolerance.  Ancient  Israel  had  this 
temptation,  too — to  put  other  gods  before 
Yahweh. 

"We  must  be  tolerant  many  times;  we  dare 
not  be  tolerant  at  all  times. 

"The  ChrUtlan  will  be  tolerant  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  free  speech,  but  must  he  be  tol- 
erant toward  those  subversive  forces  which 
use  our  free  speech  to  seek  power  which,  if 
achieved,  would  destroy  free  speech? 

"There  are  limits  to  tolerance.  There  are 
times  when  tolerance  is  not  a  virtue  but  m 
vice. 

"We  must  at  all  times  be  charitable,  but 
charity  and  tolerance  are  not  the  same  thing. 

"This  is  a  time  for  intolerance  of  those 
who  abuse  our  freedom.  And  we  must  un- 
derstand where  we  get  o\ir  freedom  and  what 
our  kind  of  freedcxn  means." 

In  all  of  this  thinking  together,  let  us 
pray  that  all  people  will  have  a  conviction 
that  God  is  right  and  that  we  will  denounce 
the  communistic  philosophy  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  not  hide  behind  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  was  designed  to  protect 
free  speech  but  not  to  destroy  it. 

"Our  father's  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing: 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God  our  King.** 
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EXTENSION  OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCOHSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIPRCBENTATZVEI 
Tue$da9,  JtUv  7, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herewith  four  more 
letters  which  I  have  received  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  231.  which  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Communist 
seizure  of  the  Baltic  nations  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia: 

IftLwauKSB.  Wb.,  June  It,  1$53. 
Hon.  Chabuh  KnarKK, 

Conipre»sman,  State  of  Witeonsin, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

In  commemoration  of  Soviet  genocide  of 
Latvian  people,  the  Latvians  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  are  very  grateful  for  your  Resolu- 
tion 2S1  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  are  tirglng  you  to  use  your 
infiuence  in  aiding  the  Latvian  people  by 
demanding  the  full  Investigation  of  the 
forced  Incorporation  of  Latvia  Into  U.  S.  8.  R., 
and  are  asking  for  restoration  of  freedom 
and  Independence  to  the  Latvian  people. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Wiscx>NSXN  Larviair  AaeociAnoif ,  Inc., 

WautMtose,  Wi$. 

Dsiemi.  ificH.,  June  5,  X9i3. 
Hon.  CtuKLta  J.  Kostbh, 

House  of  Stepre*entatix>e$, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  am  new  emigrant  from  December  S3. 
1949  (from  Lithuania)  and  today  have  your 
resolution  331.  I  thank  you  very  much.  Ood 
save  you  and  blaaa  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Sincerely, 

Airaioui  Chbpuus  Hncp. 

LirHxraMUH  Citiakwe  Poutscal  Clttb. 

Watertmrjt.  Conn^  June  19,  195$. 
Qougiesiinaii  KaMarmtt, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Comis— emii'  The  Lithxianlan  Citl- 
Beus  PoUtlcal  Club  of  Waterbury.  Conn.,  at 
their  meeting  held  on  June  6.  1953,  voted 
unanimously  to  approve  and  support  House 
BesoluUon  231.  introdtioed  by  you  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest 
and  initiative  In  this  matter. 

We  are  writing  our  Congressmen  from 
Connecticut  urging  them  to  support  and 
vote  for  any  recommendations  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  make  respecting 
this  resolution. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interect  in  all 
Lithuanian  affairs. 

Sincerely  yours. 
LrrBuaMiAir  Cirtt—a  PouncaL  Club, 
TiK>BCAS  liATsa,  President, 
FaaMK  J.  BoatAKOUBKT,  SecreUurjf. 

Baltic  WomsnIi  Couiicil. 

June  20,  1953. 
Hon.  Chaslcs  J.  Kjourm. 
Houee  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  lia.  Kxumr:  We  wcxnen  from  Ss- 
tonla.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  follow  with 
deep  appreciation  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  United  SUtes  aiming  at  the 
liberation  of  Soviet-enslaved  peoples  and  we 
pledge  our  support  to  this  policy  by  aU  mease 
at  our  disposal. 

We  should  like  to  eiq;>reas  to  yon,  Bon. 
Mr.  Knsmv,  our  most  heartfelt  thanks  tor 
the  Beaolutlon  231  concerning  the  BalUo 


states  whldi  tirges  the  creation  of  a  special 
congressional  committee  to  Investigate  the 
facts  and  elrctunstances  at  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion against  our  natlcms. 

We  are  witnesses  of  the  first  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, the  first  fake  elections,  and  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Baltic 
countries  in  1940-41.  Our  relatives,  friends, 
and  kinsmen  are  in  no  position  to  defend 
their  case.  We  escaped  In  September  1944  to 
bring  this  monstrous  message  to  the  free 
world.  We  pray  for  those  our  relatives  who 
have  been  deported  since  1940  to  Siberia 
and  for  our  people  ^n  captive  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  we  have  your 
support  in  our  fateful  struggle  against  com- 
munism and  subversion.  We.  therefore,  sin- 
cerely hope  that  your  resolution  wUl  receive 
due  consideration  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. We  appreciate  your  covtrageous  and 
untiring  fight  against  the  menace  of  Interna- 
national  communism  which  has  destroyed 
our  countries  and  homes  and  has  separated 
our  families. 

Respectfully. 

Mall  Jubica. 
President.  Baltic  Women's  Council. 
TnoA     AnaoiAXTKLis, 
President,  Latvian  Delegation.  Baltie 
Women's  CounciL 

LlOUA    BlKUTTXAS, 

President,  Lithuanian  Delegation  to 
the  Baltic  Women's  CounciL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 


or 
IN  TBB  SBNAn  OF  THB  UMTIBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  7, 1$S3 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
morning  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpauocanI.  de- 
livered a  most  timely,  able,  and  challeng- 
ing address  on  national  defense,  and, 
more  particularly,  on  our  airpower,  be- 
fore the  American  Legion  convention  of 
Alabama,  held  in  Mobile  on  July  6.  1953. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t^  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmcou>, 
as  follows: 
Sfcbch  Pespaud  ro«  DcLnmr  bt  How.  Johw 

J.    SPSMMUAJt.     OF    AT,*WAWA.     BfTOaX     TH« 

Amzbicah  LnnoH  Oowvawiiow  or  At  tasMA, 

MoBnJ^  Ala..  Jin.T  0.  1953 

X  am  glad  to  have  a  part  In  this  American 
Legion  convention.  Until  I  went  to  Con- 
gress, I  was  erne  of  the  most  regular  at- 
tendants of  oar  #"niifti  Legion  conventi<»i. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  time  I  have  been 
In  Congress,  almost  oontinuoiis  sessions  havs 
prevented  me  trom  maintaining  that  regu- 
larity. 

This  eonvmtion  Is  held  each  year  around 
our  national  Independence  Day.  I  am  glad 
that  it  comes  at  that  time.  It  is  an  especi- 
ally good  time  for  members  of  the  American 
Legion  for  it  is  such  as  you  who  have  pre- 
served the  precious  freedoms  and  liberties 
gained  by  our  predecessors  who.  1T7  years 
ago  last  Saturday,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  true  dgnlflcance  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  that  It  not  only  made  a  new 
Nation,  but  also  a  way  of  life.  It  was  not 
only  a  revolution  against  a  constituted  au- 
thority, but  it  eetabllahed  the  ideal  that 
«all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 


endowed  by  their  Ckeator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights." 

In  this  declaration  our  Founding  Fathers 
affirmed  what  has  come  to  be  called  An^er- 
Icanlsm.  the  qjirit  which  unified  Into  one 
great  Nation  our  divergent  national  and  re- 
ligious groups. 

They  proclaimed  the  philosophy  that  the 
people  could  and  should  govern  themselves. 
and  that  by  working  together  In  a  spirit  of 
equttiity  and  understanding,  they  could  at- 
tain for  themselves  and  tat  one  another  the 
InaUenable  rights  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  hi^jplnees." 

Each  of  vu  should  read  again  the  pledge 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  made.  "And 
for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence,  we  mutuaUy  pledge  to  each 
otho-  our  Uvea,  onr  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

On  this  occasion  let  us  renew  that  pledge, 
let  us  present  a  waited  front  to  those  who 
would  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

Let  us  determine  that  we  shall  make  what- 
ever sacrifice  is  required  to  protect  this  Na- 
tion and  those  ideals  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  proclaimed  and  which  members  at 
our  American  Legion  have  so  stoutly  de- 
fended. 

And  to  make  certain  that  we  maintain  our 
way  of  life,  let  \is  further  resolve  that  the 
minimum  programs  we  shall  Insist  on  in- 
clude: (1)  Adequate  national  defense;  (2) 
Intelligent  exercise  of  our  position  of  world 
leaderehip;  and  (3)  proper  protection  of  the 
rights  of  those — and  the  rights  of  their  fam- 
ilies— who  have  paid  or  offered  to  pay  the 
supreme  sacrifice  so  that  the  rest  of  us  may 
continue  to  enjoy  freedom  and  liberty. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  each  of  these  three 
p>lnt8. 

About  a  month  ago  I  spoke  to  another 
group,  the  Reserve  OtDcers'  Association.  cC 
Alabama,  In  this  same  dty. 

At  the  time  the  Nation  was  In  the  middle 
of  a  heat«d  argument  as  to  whether  or  not 
pending  recommendations  would  provide  an 
adequate  defense  program. 

I  told  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association  that 
an  analysis  of  all  Information  available  up 
to  then  caused  me  to  have  serious  doubts 
that  an  adequate  program  was  being  pro- 
posed. 

Over  the  last  month.  I  have  carefully 
studied  all  additional  information  and  tes- 
timony available,  and  I  say  in  all  candor  that 
we  may  be  taking  a  very  grave  risk  in  mak- 
ing the  slashes  in  the  defense  budget,  and 
especially  in  making  big  cuts  In  the  Air 
Force  and  in  the  atomic  energy  program. 

Until  we  are  s\ire  (rf  a  change  In  the  at- 
titude of  Russia,  \xntll  we  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  she  is  no  longer  the  threat  that 
she  now  is  to  our  national  security,  we  dare 
not  lower  our  guard — ^we  dare  not  gamble 
on  mere  promises. 

This  lowering  of  our  guard  brings  back 
to  my  mind  that  period  of  weakness  we  al- 
lowed to  develop  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n. 

It  was  the  American  Legion  then  that  saw 
the  risk  we  were  taking  and  did  its  best  to 
alert  the  covmtry  and  our  Government  to 
the  growing  danger  to  aw:  Nation's  safety. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  American  Le- 
gion will  always  remain  on  the  alert  and  will 
continue  to  sound  the  alarm  when  danger 
threatens. 

There  are  several  salient  facU  that  cause 
many  to  believe  that  the  Ud  slaahes  In  the 
defense  budget  and  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram, and  further  stretchouU  In  our  de- 
fense buildup  are  imwise  and  are  aimed  pri- 
marily at  balancing  the  budget  rather  than 
at  providing  adequate  defense. 
Among  some  of  these  facu  are: 
1.  Not  a  single  military  expert  in  or  out 
or  eerviee  has  ooMUrred  with  tbe  propoeed 
reductions.  Iverj  wUltary  aspert  who  baa 
•Kprasaed  an  o^UMM.  f««M  Oeneral  Bradley 
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eik  down.  bAs  sp6k6n  oat  Against  out  alrMdf 
iDJUlcquate  air  gtrengtli. 

X  Tfce  KlTlce  of  no  mlUtary  aqpert  waa 
soa^it  relative  to  the  reduction.  Defeua 
tBecretary  Wilson  In  teatimony  before  a  Sen- 
ate Coaninlttee  admitted  that  the  dedskm 
vas  made  by  him.  Deputy  Secretary  Kyea. 
axKl  Aaalstant  Secretary  McNeU.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  none  o«  the  three  asked  for  or 
was  glTen  advice  by  any  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— outgoing  or  incom- 
ing— or  any  other  military  leader. 

3  While,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  President  was  advised  of  and 
concurred  with  the  more  than  $6  billion  re- 
d«ictlon  in  defense  expendltiires,  he  seem- 
ingly did  not  know  that  practically  aU  of  the 
cut  was  to  come  from  the  Air  Force. 

Be  later  was  placed  in  a  position  of  hav- 
ing to  defend  the  Air  Force  cut  or  having 
to  repudiate  his  Defense  Secretary.  He 
ehoec  the  former,  in  spite  of  his  sUtement 
In  April  1952.  while  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  Allied  Forces  In  Europe  that  "air 
power  Is  the  doniinant  factor  in  war  today. 
It  cannot  win  awar  alone,  but  without  It. 
no  war  can  be  won.  Our  goal  is  to  create 
strength  capable  of  answering  Immediattiy 
the  onslanght  of  an  aggressor  and  covering 
at  the  same  time,  the  mobilization  of  re- 
serve forcea.  Since  we  cannot  predict  when 
an  attack  might  be  Uunched.  air  forcea  must 
toe  operationally  ready  at  all  times." 

4.  The  real  directive  appeared  In  the  dis- 
cloaiire  of  a  letter  written  by  Budget  Direc- 
tor Dodge  to  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  in 
which  Mr.  Wilaon  was  pracUcally  com- 
jfi«TMi<«i  what  action  to  take. 

The  letter  said.  In  part: 

•Tbe  report  on  your  review  of  the  1954 
bodget  wtlmates  for  your  agency  has  been 
received  and  cairefully  considered  In  relation 
to  the  Administration's  stated  policies  and 
budget  objectives.  To  meet  these  objectives, 
the  revisions  in  appropriations  set  forth  in 
•ummary  below  and  in  detail  in  the  indos- 
ure  will  be  necesaary. 

•Tou  are  expected  to  adjust  your  recom- 
mendations accordingly  and  present  these 
revisions  to  the  Appropriations  Committee." 

5.  In  addition  to  flgbUng  for  a  greatly  re- 
duced budget  for  the  Air  Force  and  atomic 
•nergy  development  for  1954.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
requiring  the  Air  Force  to  spend  $2  billion 
less  than  was  appropriated  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

This  so-called  savings  would,  of  coTirse. 
help  to  balance  the  budget  and  thus  help 
to  fulfill  a  campaign  promise,  but  our  air 
defense  program  would  be  slowed  down  and 
crippled. 

Keep  In  mind  that  even  before  the  defense 
budget  was  presented — in  fact  from  almost 
the  very  beginning  of  the  new  Secretary's 
term — the  Defense  Department  has  been 
required  to  reprogrrun  and  to  plan  for  an- 
other stretchout  in  our  preparedness 
buildup. 

And  so  now  the  Secretary  claims  that  the 
full  amount  agreed  upon  prior  to  his  arbi- 
trary budget  figures  cannot  be  efficiently 
used  if  It  were  appropriated. 

This  may  now  be  true,  but  It  Is  the  forced 
delay  the  Secretary  has  imposed  that  makes 
It  so. 

In  the  meantime,  construction  of  bases  has 
stopped  and  some  already  In  operation  are 
being  closed  while  Russia  continues  to  build 
new  bases;  personnel  reduction  Is  forced 
while  Russia  continues  to  recruit  and  to 
enlarge  her  Armed  Forces. 

In  fact,  so  many  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  the  hiring  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel that  even  If  Congress  should  appro- 
priate enough  for  the  143  Air  Force  group. 
there  would  not  be  the  bases  nor  the  man- 
power to  care  for  and  operate  the  planes. 

Those  in  charge  of  fitting  our  defense 
to  our  budget  seem  determined  to  stop  build- 
ing our  strength  Just  at  the  time  we  are 
Approaching  a  strength  that  serves  notice  to 
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t  aggresaon  that  tbey  most  bave  N- 
our  armed  might. 

may  have  plans  or  Information  that 
;hls  action,  but  U  so  they  are  being 
iceret. 
particularly  disturbs  ma  la  the  more 
J-percent   reduction   in  funds   orig- 
r  xiuested  for  atomic  energy,  and  the 
f%lays  suffered  in  the  field  (rf  aircraft 
and  development, 
down  in  research  and  development 
ijttle  effect  immediately.    Months  of 
l8  year,  however,   in    the  develop- 
a  defense  weapon,  can  mean  years 
In  the  eventual  production  and  use 
veapon. 

(   actions  threaten  the  full  potential 
1  wo  most  Important  defense  develop- 
)f  ovir  time,  the  Jet  engine  for  alr- 
md  atomic  vreapons. 
behind  Russia  in  the  airplane  race, 
to  catch  up  and  pass  her.    Our  lead 
development  cannot  be  held  with 
efforts, 
the  guise  of  economy,  it  now  seems 
b^th  these  programs  are  to  be  again 
again     delayed     and     again 
out. 

...  there  may  be  cause  for  these 
If  so.  the  people  are  due  an  ex- 
_.    Thus  far.  wt  have  had  too  many 
.  of  more  planes  with  less  money,  of 
jillots  with  fewer  men.   and  greater 
security  with  less  national  defense, 
knows  that  sucn  general  state- 
do  not  make  for  security.    They  do 
make  sense. 

It  all  sounds  like  boots- pocus.  and 

a  risk.    Adequate  national  secxirlty. 

today's  world  condiUona.  should  be 

order  of  business. 
;reat  danger,  as  I  see  It,  is  the  gen- 
of  a  spirit  of  complacency, 
vere    complacent    between    the    two 
¥ars  and  paid  for  it  dearly. 
name  of  economy,  we  cut  down  our 
a   couple   of   years   before   Korea, 
saved,  we  paid  for  many  times  over 
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present  program  encourages  compla- 
a  time  when  tbe  country  needs  to 
as  to  the  perils  of  the  present. 
lundred  and  forty-three  wings  Is  not 
a  magic  figure. 
.  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  decided 
wings  as  the  minimum  to  give  to 
defense  against  the  day  when 
would  have  suflVclent  atomic  bombs 
to  attack, 
one  of  those  wings  was  assigned  a 
Job    to    do.     Fifty-seven    strategic 
'  rere  to  destroy  Russia's  facilities  and 
Western      Europe.      Twenty-nine 
WM-e   to  defend   the   United   SUtes. 
were  to  be  40  combat  wings  for  the 
SUtea.    NATO,    and    the    Far    East. 
Sevent^n  troop  carrier  wings  were  to  sup- 
tlje  Army. 

Is  the  manner  In  which  the  figure  of 

was  arrived  at. 
frequently  our  people  seem  to  feel 
and  we  alone,  have  the  capability 
the  atomic  bomb.    We  must  realize 
only  does  Russia  have  the  atomic 
but  that  by  now,  she  has  a  sufllclent 
to  enable  her  to  carry  out  an  ef- 
rald  against  the  United  States.    Fur- 
she  has  the  bombers  with  whlcb  to 
fob. 

a  report  was  made  to  the  Secra- 
tary  of  Defense  by  a  citizens'  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Mervln  J.  Kelly,  president  of 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  The  report 
contali  ed  this  ominous  warning :  "  •  •  • 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  militarily  capable  today 
of  a  surprise  attack  on  the  United  States 
which  ( ould  cavise  large  loss  of  life  and  major 
property  damage  and  possibly  temporarily 
lessen  he  capability  of  the  United  States  to 
suppor   a  major  war  effort." 


What  matters  If  we  have  M  times  as  many 
atomic  bombe  as  RiBsia  if  she  has  enougb 
to  paralsrze  us? 

Senator  Bmtmvron.  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air.  said  In  a  speech  recently  that  with 
the  curtailed  air  program,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  defend  the  United  States  effectively 
against  Russia's  atomic  bomb  carrying 
planes,  and  that  if  a  major  portion  of  the 
bombs  should  be  properly  placed,  such  an 
attack  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  at 
least  one-third  of  our  industrial  capacity  and 
the  mass  klUlng  of  an  esUmated  13  million 
people. 

Senator  Stmimoton  stated  further: 

"As  the  great  Russian  Air  Force,  already 
superior  to  ours,  and  the  great  Russian  sub- 
marine fieet.  already  superior  to  ours,  con- 
tinue to  grow  along  with  their  atomic  bomb 
stockpile,  we  apparently  are  to  become 
stronger  by  planning  to  become  weaker. 

"Aa  one  well-knovna  newspaperman  re- 
cently put  it,  thU  new  stretch-out  provea  we 
now  have  the  'miracle  model — a  longer  car 
with  a  shorter  wheelbase,  a  narrower  car 
with  more  room  for  the  family,  a  car  with 
half  tbe  horsepower  and  twice  the  speed 
and  pickup'." 

Then  pointing  to  that  dreadful  day  when 
Russian  bomliers  may  attack,  he  said: 

"Maybe  there  will  only  be  terror  In  our 
hearts  and  not  in  otir  streets.  But  I  for  one 
view  with  sorrow  the  price  tag  being  placed 
on  the  security  of  my  children." 

America  must  be  aroused  to  the  present 
danger.  We  must  make  certain  that  we  not 
economize  foolishly  and  later  pay  for  it  in 
the  lives  and  blood,  not  only  of  our  fighting 
men.  but  of  our  civilian  population  as  well — 
old  men,  old  women,  children,  babes  in  arms. 

World  conditions  require  that  we  continue 
our  preparedness  programs,  and  our  defense 
aesistance  to  friendly  nations. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  world  la  In  fer- 
ment. There  Is  unrest  and  disquiet  In  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

Peoples  of  the  world  are  indeed  on  the 
march.  They  may  not  know  where  tbey  are 
going,  but  it  is  indisputable  that  they  ja« 
going  somewhere. 

Mainly  the  great  majority  are  searching 
for  a  better  life,  for  adequate  food  and 
shelter,  and  for  relief  from  disease. 

Other  countries  are  trouUed  with  Internal 
dissension,  with  lack  of  leadership.  Still 
others,  because  of  past  mistakes  of  Western 
powers,  distrust  the  West  and  the  white  man. 

These  conditions  supply  tbe  Russian 
leaders  and  selfish  and  disloyal  natives  with 
an  Ideal  setting  for  their  art  of  exploitation, 
of  false  promises,  of  threatening  with  armed 
forces,  of  hoodwinking  the  masses  into  sup- 
porting them  to  seize  control  of  entire 
coxin  tries. 

Their  motive  Is  not,  as  we  know  and  as  tin 
masses  find  out  too  late,  to  build  a  better 
life  for  their  subjects.  Rather  it  is  to  Impose 
on  the  world  a  way  of  life  foreign  to  our  own, 
a  way  of  life  that  has  no  regard  for  the  righta 
of  individuals. 

These  Mosoow-oontrolled  Communists  hope 
eventually  to  rule  the  world,  to  destroy  all  so- 
called  capitalistic  countries.  Above  all,  they 
hope  and  plan  to  bring  about  a  collapse  of 
this  country,  to  separate  us  from  our  friends, 
to  cause  us  and  other  democratic  nations  to 
quarrel  among  ourselves,  and  to  deprive  us 
of  access  to  outside  markets  except  under 
whatever  terms  they  may  dictate. 

All  these  things  are  part  of  the  back- 
ground to  the  invasion  of  South  Korea:  the 
fighting  in  Malaya.  Burma,  and  Indochina; 
the  subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary, 
and  other  countries  of  E^orope;  and  the  al- 
most successful  move  to  seize .  control  of 
Ch-eece  in  1948. 

To  prevent  Russia's  dreams  from  coming 
true,  to  prevent  oommunlsin  or  some  other 
form  of  dictatorship  from  uprooting  democ- 
racy and  being  imposed  on  people  every- 
where, and   to  prevent   the   United   States 
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from  being  Isolated  and  eventually  strangled 
to  deatii — to  do  all  this  Imposes  on  us  • 
responslbUlty  as  great  as  that  assumed  by  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Have  we  been  and  will  we  be  In  the  future. 
M  were  thoee  In  ITtS.  eqttal  to  the  task? 
Have  we  given  and  will  we  In  the  future  be 
able  to  give  the  world  sound  leadership,  a 
task  to  which  ws  have  fallen  heir? 

No  one  can  answer  as  to  the  future.  But, 
in  spite  of  acknowledged  mistakes  of  the 
past,  I  believe  history  wlU  record  that,  dtuing 
and  since  World  War  n.  we  have  proved  that 
we  are  worthy  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  that 
we  will  respond  when  liberty  and  freedom  are 
In  jeopardy. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  program 
we  have  undertaken  in  recent  years  to  save 
what  we  know  as  democracy. 

Lend  lease;  the  light  In  World  War  n 
against  nazlsm  and  fascism;  leadership  In 
founding  the  United  Nations;  the  loan  to 
Britain  following  the  end  of  World  War  II; 
the  Uarshall  plan;  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey: 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  establiah- 
ment  of  NATO;  the  point  4  program;  the 
mutual  seciirlty  program:  and  acceptance  of 
the  challenge  In  Korea — all  constitute  a  sys- 
tem of  coUective  security  without  which  I 
doubt  if  a  single  country  in  Europe  or  In 
aoutheaat  Asia  woxUd  be  free  today. 

AU  these  have  taken  place  In  less  than  a 
decade  and  a  half.  No  nation  In  any  equal 
period  of  time  can  call  a  roll  of  deeds  of 
aimllar  magnanimity,  can  show  such  evidence 
of  unselfishly  responding  to  the  call  of  world 
leadership. 

And  may  I  say  right  here  that  one  of  the 
reasons  I  am  pro\id  of  the  American  Legion, 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  legion.  U  the 
leadership  the  Legion  its^  has  given  in  urg- 
ing our  Oovenunent  to  act  to  defend  democ- 
racy. 

Brery  program  1  have  mentioned  has  been 
supported  by  the  American  Legion. 

We  must  continue  to  work  with  the  free 
naUons  of  the  world  In  buUdlng  coUecUve 
security. 

Often  when  the  Oongress  examines  the 
Federal  budget  to  And  ways  of  reducing  Oov- 
emment  expenditures,  it  U  suggested  that 
the  best  place  to  make  cuU  U  in  our  foreign- 
aid  program.  Some  people  seem  to  regard 
these  expenditures  as  a  set  at  "luxury 
item" — something  that  we  can  spend  or  for- 
get about.  Just  as  we  choose. 

The  fact,  though,  is  that  the  mutual  se- 
CMTitj  program  with  other  free  nations^  Is 
not  only  a  vital  part  of  our  national  security 
program  but  also  gives  us  more  benefits  for 
each  dollar  spent  than  almost  any  other 
item  in  the  budget. 

Most  of  you  know  that  nearly  three- 
f otirths  of  our  Federal  budget  goes  for  se- 
ciirlty  ptirposes — ^for  national  defense,  atomic 
energy,  mutxial  security,  and  so  forth.  If  we 
are  ever  to  cut  expenditures  substantially, 
we  have  to  spend  our  money  In  such  a  way 
that  ws  get  the  msxlmum  security  for  each 
dollar  spent. 

The  mutual  security  program  Is  certainly 
the  most  economical  way  we  know  to  increase 
our  security  by  increasing  the  security  of  the 
free  world  and  to  Improve  the  chances  of 
peace  In  the  world.  Frankly,  I  think  people 
who  want  to  eliminate  foreign  aid  are  a  lot 
like  the  fellow  I  once  beard  about  who  was 
very  sick,  but  who  refused  to  pay  for  a  doc- 
tor so  that  he  would  be  sun  to  have  enough 
money  left  to  pay  the  imdertaker. 

Itie  most  important  thing  to  remember 
about  our  foreign-aid  program  is  that  this 
aid  is  not  charity.  It  is  a  carefully  planned 
Investment  in  our  own  security.  If  we  want 
to  keep  Russia  and  her  satellites  from  start- 
ing a  war,  our  best  hope  lies  In  making  the 
free  world  as  strong  as  possible.  And  If  the 
Russians  start  a  war  anyway,  our  chances  of 
defending  otirselves  successfully  will  depend 
very  greatly  upon  the  strength  of  our  friends 
and  allies  in  other  lands. 


Today,  the  Communist  empire  is  the  big- 
gest and  perhaps  the  most  powstlui  in  world 
history.  It  controls  more  than  800  mlllloa 
people,  about  6  times  the  number  of  peo- 
ple In  this  country.  Its  territory  is  S  or  4 
times  as  large  as  tlie  United  States.  The 
Communist  empire  has  huge  natural  re- 
sources, most  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
exploited.  Their  industrial  iMxxluction  is 
still  far  below  ours,  but  they  are  buUdlng 
new  factories  every  year  and  are  n^^idly 
gaining  Industrial  power.  They  have  the 
biggest  peacetime  army  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  they  have  mllUons  of  reserves  . 
who  had  ccnnbat  experience  in  World  War  EL 

Another  great  advantage  for  the  Commu- 
nists Is  one  I  have  already  indicated — the 
fact  that  In  the  short  run  they  are  able  to 
capitalise  on  many  kinds  of  weakness  In  free 
nations.  We  know  that  the  American  sys- 
tem gives  us  better  living  conditions  and 
more  opportunities  than  the  Communist 
system  woiUd  give.  But  a  lot  of  people  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  do  not  have  our 
advantages,  and  some  of  these  people  are 
easily  misled  by  Communist  prc^iaganda. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  thoee  areas  where 
there  is  wholesale  poverty,  disease,  and  mis- 
ery, and  where  existing  governments  are 
either  unwilling  or  imable  to  do  anything 
about  theee  problems. 

In  India,  for  example,  where  most  of  the 
people  are  tineducated.  and  where  the  aver- 
age person's  income  Is  equal  to  about  935 
per  year — per  year,  mind  you — Communist 
propaganda  appeals  to  a  large  niunber  of 
people.  When  people  are  starving,  they  want 
a  change  and  sometimes  they  do  not  think 
very  carefxilly  about  what  kind  of  change 
they  want.  This  gives  communism  an  op- 
portunity to  take  over  countries  from  the 
inside,  without  risking  war. 

The  actual  strategy  of  the  Soviet  leaders, 
as  proved  by  experience.  Is  to  weaken  and 
isoUte  the  United  SUtes.  They  think  in 
long-range  terms.  They  hope  to  continue 
to  build  up  the  Internal  productive  power  of 
their  vast  empire.  They  lx>pe  to  take  over 
other  countries  one  by  one,  thereby  dlmln- 
Islilng  the  total  strength  of  the  free  world 
and  obtaining  new  people  and  additional  re- 
sources to  build  their  own  strength.  With 
respect  to  thoee  countries  which  they  are 
unable  to  seise,  they  hope  In  one  way  or 
another  to  turn  them  away  from  the  United 
States — to  persuade  them  to  be  neutral  in 
the  world  struggle — to  force  the  United 
States  eventually  to  go  It  alone. 

President  Elsenhower  and  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  have  both  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  cannot  go  It  alone.  I  want 
to  say  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion; 
it  L>  a  matter  of  fact.  There  are  many  good 
reasons  why  we  cannot  go  it  alone. 

The  Soviet  group  today  controls  more  than 
800  million  ptapl:  The  entire  free  world 
has  more  than  1.600  millloi^  pe(q;>le.  i^iproxl- 
mately  twice  as  many.  But  the  United 
States  Itself  has  only  150  million.  8  percent 
of  the  world's  total.  We  are  already  greaUy 
outnumbered  by  the  peculation  of  the  Soviet 
empire  and  would  be  hopelessly  outntim- 
bered  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  permitted  to 
get  control  of  a  major  part  of  the  area  that 
is  now  free. 

The  United  States  has  natural  resoiuces 
which  are  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  »t» 
probably  the  most  nearly  self-suffldent  na- 
tion in  history.  Even  so.  there  are  more 
than  60  important  oommoditles,  vital  to  our 
peacetime  and  wartime  industries,  which  we 
must  Import  in  large  quantities  from  other 
nations.  Many  of  these  product*  came  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  Bast.  They  in- 
clude such  things  as  nature  rubber,  tin, 
nickel,  manganese,  chromium,  and  uranium. 

We  would  be  unable  to  build  a  single  bat- 
tleship, modem  tank,  or  bombing  plane 
without  the  materials  which  we  import  from 
abroad. 


Even  at  best,  a  go-lt-alone  poUey  woiild  be 
far  more  expensive  than  our  policy  ot  coU 
leetlve  security. 

We  would  have  to  double  or  triple  our 
taxea  in  order  to  maintain  a  defense  estab- 
Ushmeat  which  could  have  even  a  reason- 
able chance  of  protecting  an  isolated  Anxer- 
ica.  If  war  came,  tliis  policy  would  cost 
thousands  and  perhaps  milU<ms  more  Ameri- 
can lives  than  would  be  lost  if  we  had  strong 
allies  assisting  In  the  common  defense.  And 
there  is  a  v«7  grave  danger  that  even  the 
greatest  possible  expenditures  of  American 
resources,  the  utmost  sacrifice  of  American 
lives,  would  not  be  enough.  Ws  might  not 
be  able  to  survive  at  all. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  have  a  mu- 
tual-security program.  We  want  to  keep  oth- 
er countries  from  going  Communist  or  from 
being  conquered  by  Communist  armies.  We 
want  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  be 
strong  enough  to  cause  the  Commxmlsts  to 
think  lc»ig  and  hard  before  they  start  a  war. 
Finally,  In  case  the  Communists  decide  to 
risk  a  war,  we  want  these  friendly  oountrlas 
to  be  strong  enough  to  make  a  real  contri- 
bution to  our  common  defense. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  and  as  you  already 
know,  our  mutual  security  programs,  or 
foreign  aid  programs.  Include  both  military 
and  economic  assistance. 

For  Asia  and  Africa,  especially,  there  Is 
not  any  doubt  but  that  the  economic  assist- 
ance would.  In  the  long  r\m,  be  the  most 
effective.  Such  projects  as  Irrigation,  soil 
Improvement,  Improving  grain,  teaching 
technical  know-how,  have  made  tremendoxis 
Impressions  where  they  have  had  a  chaace 
to  work. 

And  while  we  have  been  forced  in  many 
Instances — as  the  U.  N.  in  Korea  where  we 
have  carried  most  of  the  burden,  the  French 
in  Indochina,  the  British  in  Malaya — to  turn 
back  armed  Communist  aggression,  it  is  eco- 
nomic aid  that  oould  prove  the  most  formi- 
dable weapon. 

You  may  ask  how  long  can  the  United 
States  continue  to  give  aid  to  other  nations. 

One  answer  is  that  we  can  do  so  longer 
than  we  can  finance  our  own  defense  Isolated 
in  an  \mfrlendly  world. 

There  is  a  way,  though,  that  we  can  enable 
friendly  countries  to  pay  most  of  their  own 
expenses. 

Eventually  we  would  be  able  to  stop  most 
or  all  of  our  grants — about  $5  billion  per 
year — ^to  these  countries,  and  at  the  same 
time  enrich  our  own  manufacturers  and 
producers. 

The  way  I  have  In  mind  Is  to  Increase  trade 
between  ourselves  and  them. 

There  is  not  time  to  discuss  f  \illy  the  great 
poeslbUlties  of  stepped-up  trade  among  the 
free  nations. 

I  can  assure  you  that  It  is  essential,  not 
only  to  fight  communism,  but  for  our  own 
welfare. 

We  are  rapidly  losing  our  foreign  markets, 
even  though  other  natlcms  are  clamoring  for 
our  goods.  They  simply  do  not  have  the 
dollars  to  pay  for  our  goods.  They  could 
earn  the  needed  doUars  by  selling  in  our 
markets. 

A  relatJvrty  small  Increase  of  imports 
would  help  greatly  to  restore  our  export  mar- 
kets. The  importance  oC  doing  so  can  be 
seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  40  percent 
of  our  cotton.  16  percent  of  our  peanute.  and 
36  percent  of  our  com  and  tobacco  are  sold 
outside  the  United  States. 

Five  million  workers  of  the  factories  and 
farms  depend  upon  exports  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

An  improved  trade  relationship  is  very 
definitely  related  to  the  collective  security 
of  the  free  world,  to  our  responslblUty  as 
leado'  of  the  free  world,  and  to  our  own 
national  well-being. 

I  shall  not  say  mueh  about  efforts  on  the 
part  of  some  In  OonfreM  lo  scuttle  programs 
of  high  signiAoautie  to  veleraa*  and  their 
families. 
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It  win  KUfllec  to  point  out  that  the  Legion 
«nd  its  trf«nd8  were  Kucccasful  In  the  Bouse 
ol  Representatives  in  preventing  enactment 
of  most  of  the  damaging  proposals. 

Similar  efforts  may  be  made  in  the  Senate 
to  destroy  rights  to  which  I  feel  veterans  are 
entitled.  Tou  may  be  sure  that  I  will  watch 
them  with  great  care  and  will  continue  to 
press  for  proper  medical  care,  housing  as- 
sistance, and  other  veteran  aids  which  are 
rightly  theirs. 

We  are  in  the  Legion  then  and,  in  fact,  all 
of  us  have  at  least  three  great  Jobs  to  work 
at  In  the  futiire. 

1.  To  make  as  nearly  certain  as  possible 
that  this  Nation  has  an  adequate  defense 
program. 

2.  TO  continue  to  work  with  other  free 
countries  in  opposition  to  Communist  world 
CUctatonhlp. 

3.  To  see  to  ft  that  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents, and  their  orptarxi  and  widows  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  assistance  and  consider- 
ation to  which  their  coLtilbutlons  to  na- 
tional security  entitle  them. 

la  dedicating  ourselves  individually  to 
these  tremendous  tasks,  I  want  to  leave  with 
you  a  thought  expressed  In  the  following 
poem: 

"itODiaN  AKSBSCAIV  PEATXB 

"Oh.  God  of  my  fathers — 
Give  me  the  backbone  always  to  dare 
When  everyone  else  sits  tight. 
Give  me  the  strength  to  stand  and  to  bear 
The  fear  that  precedes  the  fight. 
Grant  me  tolYance  and  light  in  the  way  of 

mankind; 
Let  me  see  what  Is  wrong  and  unfair. 
Grant  me  the  vision  to  seek  and  to  find 
The  road  to  that  golden  stair. 
Give  me  the  initiative,  coiirage,  and  might. 
Show  me  the  dawn  in  the  sky. 
Then  let  me  Jump  in  the  midst  of  the  fight 
And  fail  not  so  long  as  I  try. 
Give  me  always  the  urge  to  work  and  to 

think; 
Let  me  use  all  the  brains  that  I  can. 
But  far  above  all — 
Whate'er  may  befall — 
Belp  me  make  of  myself  a  man." 


Relifioo  a  CorrectiTt  Afcnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  aacHic&N 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 
Friday.  May  22. 1953 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  insert  In  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  May  1953 
Issue  of  Focus  magazine,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Probation  and 
Parole  Association,  entitled  "Religion  a 
Corrective  Agent,"  by  J.  E.  Coogan,  S.  J., 
chairman  of  the  department  of  sociol- 
ogy. University  of  Detroit. 

Father  Coogan's  article  is  written  in 
answer  to  those  who  would  have  us  for- 
get the  warning  of  Qeorge  Washington: 
"Beware  of  the  man  who  attempts  to 
Inculcate  morality  without  religion."  I 
think  it  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Religion  a  CoaaBcnvx  Agkmt 

(By  J.  E.  Coogan,  S.  J.) 

It  seems  a  cause  for  some  surprise  that, 
whereas  the  leaders  of  o\ir  Nation  from  Its 
beginning  have  emphasized  the  Importance 


dlffere  at 


for  national  weU-being.  academic 
._^jBts    and    textbook    writers    com- 
Zlvt  that  social  force  little  more  than 
respect  of  a  passing  glance.     George 
a  might  warn  us  that  "reason  and 
,,  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  na- 
1  norallty  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  re- 
1  principles."     From  his  deathbed  he 
lay  in  final  warning,  "Beware  of  the 
irho   attempts   to   Inculcate   morality 
religion."     Thomas  Jefferson  could 
(his  words  are  incised  on  one  of  the 
of  his  memorial  at  the  Nation's  Cap- 
,t  "God  who  gave  us  life  gave  vm 
Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  se- 
wfien  we  have  removed  a  conviction  that 
ibertles  are  the  gift  of  God?"     The 
ng  Fathers  could  declare  in  the  North- 
i>rdlnance,    "Religion,    moraUty,    and 
idge   (are)   necessary  to  good  govern- 
t  nd  the  happiness  of  mankind."     Con- 
too,  could  designate  as  our  national 
"The  Star -Spangled  Banner,"  which 
the  heaven  rescued  land,"  pjraises 
that  hath  made  and  preserved  us 
ifatlon."  and  avers  that  "this  be  our 
•In  God  Is  Our  Trust.' "    Finally,  in 
day.  President  Eisenhower  can  warn 
cannot  explain  free  government  In 
r  than  religious  terms."     But  how 
from  all  this  Is  the  strange  silence 
gaze  of  the  bulk  of  our  writers 

gy  textbooks  when  the  crlme- 

and  reformative  power  of  religion 
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Amdng  such  writers  Dr.  Negley  K.  Teeters 
deservw  special  attention,  not  because  his 
suspic  on  of  the  reformative  force  of  re- 
ligion is  more  real  but  because  he  is  more 
outsp<  ken.  Thus  In  his  recent  volume.  The 
ChaltaDge    of    Delinquency,    he    complains 
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of  the  cllch*s  often  noted  In  the  press 
the  pulpit  is  that  the  youth  of  ova 
strayed  from  the  straight  and  nar- 
,   or   has   forgotten   God.     Sunday 
radio  sermons  are  monotonous  In 
Ih-e  imprecations  to  the  younger  gen- 
regarding  the  wages  of  sin.    In  fact. 
Is  almost  universally  assumed  to  be 
Important  influence  In  checking 
ry  and  crime."  * 
Teeters'  own  opinion,  however,  te  that 
is  needed  are  studies,  not  opinions. 
The  question  Is,  do  we  want  religious 
r  or  moral  integrity?  •  •  •  It  must 
as  the  Judgment  of  this  writer  that 
as  we  know  it.  is  of  little  value  In 
people    from    delinquency    and 
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Although  he  eomplatns  against  the  rell- 
'  citation  of  opinions  of  well-known 
Dr.  Teeters  does  not  hesitate  to  avail 
of  such  a  declaration  from  Eduard 
Lii^deman  on  his  own  behalf :  "I  reject  the 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
receiving  the  type  of  religious  educa- 
low  prevalent   will  automatically  re- 
a  diminution  of  crime."    I  do  not  find 
's  words  very  clarifying;  even  In 
»}ntext  they  give  no  explanation  as  to 
le  meam  by  "the  type  of  religious  edu- 
now  prevalent."    Many  of  our  Ameri- 
ciildren  and  youths  get  next  to  no  reli- 
iducation  whatever.    Millions  of  others 
all  their  academic  years  in  an  educa- 
system  where  ^he  teachings  and  spirit 
rell|Elon  prevail  throughout.    What  then  is 
of  religious  education  now  preva- 
As  to  Dr.  Llndeman*s  rejection  of  the 
religious  education  will  automatl- 
■esult  in  the  diminution  of  crime,  the 
autonatic  explanation  of  human  conduct  Is 
deteniilnlstlc  and  antlreligioua. 
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*(C>author  John  Beinemann)  the  Chal- 
lenge of  Delinquency,  New  York,  Prentice- 
Hall,  :  nc.  1950.  p.  158. 

*Fe|leral  Probation,  September  1952,  pp. 
40  ff. 


It  seems  weH  worth  While  to  submit  to 
some  scrutiny  Dr.  Teeters'  adverse  Judgment 
regarding  the  delinquency-deterrent  possi- 
bUities  of  religion.  His  opinion  (briefly  and 
clearly  stated  in  his  Challenge  of  Delin- 
quency ) .  is  very  influential  and  I  think  dis- 
tinctly harmful.  He  claims  also  the  support 
of  many  other  successful  men  and  women 
working  in  the  field  of  delinquency  and  other 
types  of  maladjustment.  A  criticism  of  his 
defense  of  his  position  has  the  added  unique 
advantage  of  bringing  us  to  a  consideration 
of  what  he  says,  after  much  research,  are 
all  known  studies  bearing  upon  the  point 
at  issue  between  us.  Hence  an  inspection 
of  thoee  studies  will  give  us  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  evidence  for  the  entire  antlrellglous 
position.  (It  may  be  thought  that,  in  view 
of  his  pointing  out  to  the  church  and 
churchmen  their  possibilities  for  social  re- 
form as  a  welfare  agency.  I  am  overestimat- 
ing his  hostility  to  the  potentialities  of  re- 
ligion as  such.  But — to  his  credit — Dr. 
Teeters  is  not  easily  misunderstood.) 

Among  all  known  studies.  Dr.  Teeters 
cites  one  by  Prof.  P.  R.  Hlghtowcr.  who 
concluded  from  his  test  of  some  3,000  children 
for  lying,  cheating,  and  deception  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  relationship  of  any  conse- 
quence between  Blbllcan  information  and 
the  different  phases  of  conduct  studied. 
But  has  any  advocate  for  religion  said  that 
mere  information  of  any  sort  is  reforma- 
tive? Did  we  need  a  research  study  to  teach 
VIS  that  knowledge  of  the  personal  and  place 
names  of  the  Old  Testament — or  of  the  New 
for  that  matter — is  not  guaranty  of  right 
Uving? 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Teeters' 
next  offering.  Dr.  George  Rex  Mursell's  Study 
of  Religious  Training  as  a  Psychological  Fac- 
tor in  Delinquency.*  Mursell  himself  ac- 
knowledges that  his  inquiry  tested  reli- 
gious information  rather  than  religious  atti- 
tudes.* Moreover,  the  data  show  that  hia 
findings  of  "approximately  equal  training" 
on  the  part  of  delinquents  and  nondelin- 
quents  should  rather  read,  "approximately 
equal  lack  of  training."  (Note  also  how 
mere  personal  opinion — in  the  Mxn-sell  study, 
personal  opinion  regarding  the  question  of 
his  attitude-testing — is  constantly  slipping 
Into  what  purport  to  be  strictly  factual  re- 
search results,  supposedly  Incomparably  su- 
perior to  the  Informed  inferences  of  the  moet 
experienced  delinquency  workers.) 

We  are  next  told  by  Dr.  Teeters  that  Pa- 
geant magazine  found  from  a  nationwide 
study  that  Sunday  School  attendance  ma- 
terially decreased  between  1926  and  1936. 
despite  a  greatly  increased  population;  and 
yet  the  delinquency  rate  did  not  increase. 
But  had  all  other  pertinent  factors  remained 
unchanged?  And  what  certitude  does  Dr. 
Teeters  assign  to  delinqviency  rates?  Are 
there  any  social  statistics  less  to  be  relied 
upon?  When,  as  we  find  In  the  Cambrldge- 
Somerville  Youth  Study,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  delinquencies  may  become  of  record.* 
what  Is  our  assurance  that  a  statement  of 
their  stabUity  is  trxistworthy? 

Dr.  Teeters'  next  citation — of  the  Middle- 
ton  and  Fay  study  of  83  delinquent  and  100 
nondelinquent  girls — need  not  detain  us  long. 
It  purports  to  show  the  delinquents  more  in- 
clined than  the  nondellnquents  toward  Sun- 
day observance  and  the  Bible.  What  wonder 
that  girls  under  detention  should  express 
special  Interest  In  matters  calculated  to 
speed  their  release? 

Don't  we  know  that  when  parole  was  first 
Introduced  the  records  of  religious  affilia- 
tions   in    ova    prisons    doubled    overnight? 

•  Ph.  D.  dissertaUon,  Ohio  State  University, 
1930. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

•Edwin  Power  and  Helen  Wltmer,  An  Ex- 
periment in  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency, 
New  York.  Oolumbla  University  Press,  1951, 
p.  688. 
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Why,  then,  treat  the  ICddleton  and  Pay  find- 
ings as  discrediting  to  religion? 

An  article  frc»n  the  Annals  is  the  next 
citation  laid  before  us.  It  gives,  we  are  told, 
a  consensiis  of  the  replies  received  by  Prof. 
C.  V.  Dunn  to  his  letters  of  inquiry  to  a 
considerable  list  of  unnamed  prisons  and 
reformatories.  These  replies  left  undeter- 
mined the  matter  of  the  crime-deterrent 
value  of  religious  affiliation  (prisoner- 
claimed).  That  this  dubious  concliision 
need  not  represent  Dunn's  ultimate  findings 
we  get  from  bis  further  statement  that  "it 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that  there  Is  much 
less  crime  in  the  membership  of  the  churches 
according  to  number  than  in  the  remainder 
of  the  population."*  Dunn  quotes  in  par- 
tial Juttificatlon  of  this  view  a  declaration 
from  Judge  Lewis  L.  Fawcett: 

"During  my  |e-year|  term  on  the  bench 
there  has  not  been  a  boy  convicted  of  a 
crime  who  has  been  a  member  of  or  at- 
tended Sunday  school  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense.  I  hold  that  the 
cbxirch  is  the  real  curb  on  crime  and  I  may 
add  to  the  aforesaid  that,  of  all  the  adults 
who  have  been  convicted,  not  one  has  been 
an  active  member  of  any  church."* 

Dunn's  own  final  opinion  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  researches  Is  that  "some  active 
members  of  the  church  do  become  criminals, 
but  the  number  Is  t«7  smaU,  perhaps  not 
more  than  one  In  a  thoiisand." 

Rather  surprisingly.  Dr.  Teeters  finds  In 
the  magazine  Human  Biology  a  further  con- 
firmation of  hia  antlrellglous  thesis.  It  is 
based  on  the  claimed  abundant  church 
membership  of  convicts  (grasping  at  straws 
in  their  desire  for  freedom).  The  article 
uses,  as  does  Dr.  Teeters  himself,  the  nearly 
half -century  old  data  from  the  Dutch  Social- 
ist. WUliam  Bonger.  to  the  apparent  dis- 
credit of  religion.  What  weight  is  to  be  giv- 
en Bonger's  Judgment  as  to  the  cause  of 
crime  when  he  begins  with  the  dogma  of 
economic  determinism  and  claims  that  so- 
cialism is  the  only  adequate  crime  preven- 
tive? *  He  predicts,  as  consequences  of  the 
establishment  of  eociallsm.  the  disappear- 
ance of  child  labor,  of  overwork,  of  bad  hous- 
ing; politics,  and  militarism,  too.  are  to 
disappear,  and  egotism  wUl  die  and  be  re- 
placed by  a  strong  feeling  of  altrtilsm.  Ap- 
parently the  present  Russian  realities,  the 
Iron  Ctirtain,  and  Korea  are  only  a  bad 
dream.  Quite  Justly  does  Gillin  list  Bon- 
ger's socialistic  theories  among  the  varloxis 
one-sided  attempts  to  explain  crime.* 

Let  us  now  look  into  another  of  Dr.  Tee- 
ters' exhibits,  the  1930  Hartshorns  and  Blay 
Studies  In  Deceit,  without  which  classic 
analysis.  Dr.  Teeters  tells  us.  "no  study  of 
this  subject  would  be  complete."  Its  auth(»fl 
attempt  to  answer  two  questions.  The  first 
asks  whether  children  who  go  to  Sunday 
school  regularly  are  more  honest  than  those 
who  do  not;  the  second  question  deals  with 
the  effect  of  religious  affiliation  upon  school 
children's  tendency  to  deceive. 

As  to  the  first  test.  It  seems  hardly  deflnl- 
thre  since  It  involved  a  scant  217  Sunday- 
school  pupils  in  one  type  of  school,  nothing 
whatever  being  Indicated  as  to-  its  standards 
or  methods.  The  second  test  studied  2,000 
public-school  students  in  two  communities. 
When  to  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  match- 
ing the  control  and  experimental  groups  Is 
added  the  small  number  involved,  why  treat 
the  findings  as  broadly  significant?  Fur- 
thermore, Dr.  Mursell.  one  of  Dr.  Teeters'  pre- 
viously cited  authorities,  makes  the  deflating 


*  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  1926,  vol.  12S, 
p.  207. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  208. 

•WUllam  Adrian  Bonger,  Crtmlnallty  and 
Economic  Conditions.  Boston.  Little,  Brown 
*  Co.,  1916,  p.  670  f. 

•John  Lewis  Gillln,  Criminology  and  Pe- 
nology, New  York,  Appleton-Century,  1935, 
p.  a36f. 
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comment  on  this  HartEhome  and  May  study 
that  "For  one  who  is  well-versed  in  statis- 
tics their  results  are  frequently  qiiestlon- 
able.  particularly  as  to  their  so-frequent  use 
of  their  own  Judgment  as  a  scoring  cri- 
terion," >• 

The  last  of  Dr.  Teeters'  examples  U  the 
William  C.  Kvaraceus  analysis  of  the  data 
of  761  cases  of  delinquent  and  problem  chil- 
dren who  passed  through  the  chUdren's 
bureau,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  during  its  formative 
years.  1937-42.  The  data  had  been  taken 
before  he  became  connected  with  the  bureau, 
when  (as  he  says)  Its  staff  was  still  inade- 
qtiately  trained.  Dr.  Jeeters'  interest  in  the 
study  is  occasioned  by  its  data  ehcwlng  that 
the  children  claimed  more  and  closer  church 
affiliation  than  did  Passaic  nondellnquents. 
But  we  note  that  the  children — largely  of 
alien-bom  common  laborers — were  over- 
whelmingly the  typical  product  of  poverty. 
We  note  too  that  the  bureau  staff  made  nc 
check  of  the  claimed  religious  affiliation  and 
degree  of  participation  of  children  striving 
to  make  a  good  Impreesion.  Hence  we  won- 
der why  Dr.  Teeters  was  so  impressed. 

Kvaraceus  tells  us  that  "Prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau,  most  of  the  children 
referred  by  the  police  would  rave  been  re- 
leased with  a  'warning'."  Some  have  be- 
haved "in  a  way  that  suggeeted  potential 
malsdjustment."  Others  were  "involved  in 
social  hazards  Jeopardizing  chUd  welfare." 
Some  were  even  brought  to  the  Biueau  by 
their  parents.  What  does  aU  that  suggest 
regarding  a  "principle  of  selection"  at  work 
to  the  apparent  discredit  of  the  children 
from  "the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks"?  More- 
over, some  children  passed  through  the  Bu- 
reau <mce.  others  more  than  ten  times. 
Kvaraceus  gives  all  tiie  cases  equal  weight 
and  comes  to  a  conclusion  he  acknowledges 
may  easily  be  controverted.*^ 

This  concliules  our  critlelsm  of  Dr.  Teeters* 
array  of  "known  cases."  These  are  the 
"studies"  he  demands;  he  does  not  want 
mere  "opinions."  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  they  have  their  merits;  but  do  they  so 
much  as  begin  to  substantiate  the  thesis  that 
"Religion,  as  we  know  it,  is  of  Uttle  value  in 
deterring  people  from  delinquency  and 
crime"? 

Are  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  crime  and  delinquency  problem  fairly 
asked  to  content  ourselves  with  the  dubious 
condiislons  Dr.  Teeters  draws  from  that 
handful  of  studies?  Are  the  thousands  of 
thoughtful  students  of  human  nature  who 
have  given  their  years  to  the  problems  of 
youth-training  and  correction  entitled  to  no 
respect  for  their  own  deliberate  Judgments 
even  though  not  the  fruits  ot  formal  re- 
search? Delinquent  conduct  is  human  con- 
duct; it  is  the  understandable  reaction  of  a 
child  or  youth  to  a  complex  and  difficult 
situation.  It  is  the  conduct  of  one  of  our 
own  natiire,  differing  only  In  degree  from 
the  conduct  to  which  we  ourselves  have 
often  at  least  felt  urged.  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  delinquent  reaction  we  htnnan 
beings  have  personal,  participant  experience 
of  like  motives  and  urges.  We  have  had  a 
postgraduate  course  in  "What  makes  Simimy 
run." 

Moreover,  examples  of  the  "delinquent's 
own  story"  are  being  constantly  brought  to 
Juvenile  court  officials,  to  prison  chaplains, 
to  psychiatrists,  to  probation  and  parole 
workers.  Guided  by  this  information  they 
are  able  to  suggest  tho'apeutlc  methods  and 
to  form  comparative  and  cumulative  Judg- 
ments from  their  success  or  failiu'e.  Is  aU 
this  information  to  be  slurred  through  In- 
sistence on  formal  research?  This  despite 
the  fact  that  even  the  most  elaborate  and 
painstaking  of  such  researchers — like  the 
Oluecks'  Unraveling  Juv«iUe  Delinquency — 
•re  serloiisly  assaUed  by  competent  crttles 


«»Op.  clt..  p.  14. 

".Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  School, 
Tonkns,  World  Book  Ob.,  IMS.  p.  103. 


and  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  more 
than  an  Informed  opinion?  Are  the  experi- 
enoed,  tboughtfvU  Judgments  of  professional 
delinquency  workers  to  be  denied  a  place  in 
that  same  category? 

Can  we  then  shrug  off  such  professional 
Judgments  as  the  following,  beginning  with 
that  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover:  "I  think  that  the 
criminal  flood  is  an  Inescapable  result  of  our 
earlier  faUure  to  teach  God  cotrvincingly  to 
the  youthful  unfortunates  who  are  our  Juve- 
nile delinquents  of  today  and  who  will  be  our 
adult  criminals  of  tomorrow." "  Hear  too 
Michael  J.  S^ott,  Judge  of  the  St.  Louis 
Juvenile  court,  who  has  adjudicated  more 
than  40,000  cases  of  neglect  and  delinquency: 
"In  the  so-called  religicus  home  the  moral 
atmosphere,  the  family  relationships,  and  the 
general  environment  are  conducive  to  the 
child's  weU-being,  his  ability  to  withstand 
temptation,  and  his  possession  of  a  sense  of 
values  that  nurtures  his  growth  into  an  up- 
tight and  valuable  member  of  society." " 
Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman  of  the  Hamilton 
County  JuvenUe  court.  Cincinnati,  adds  that 
"Church  experiences  contribute  standards  of 
worth  and  principles  of  conduct  that  may 
not  be  acquired  through  any  other  influence 
in  a  child's  life."  **  Finally,  the  well-known 
Judge  of  the  Toledo  Juvenile  court,  Paul 
W.  Alexander,  after  having  visited  and 
studied  most  of  the  major  JuvenUe  and  do- 
mestic relatioiu  cotuts  in  this  country, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  feels  safe  In  saying 
that— 

"Almost  every  JuvenHe  cotirt  Judge  would 
concur  In  the  Impression  that  the  Influence 
of  religion  plays  as  great  a  part  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  delinquent  chUd  as 
the  lack  of  such  Influence  plays  in  his  be- 
coming delinquent  *  *  *.  It  seems  to  me 
that  experience  has  left  little  doubt  that 
there  is  no  force  in  life  comparable  to  the 
force  of  religion  •  •  •  In  bringing  a  de- 
linquent child  to  the  point  where  he  wants 
to  go  straight."  » 

Comments  on  the  "known  cases"  of  I^. 
Teeters  have  left  us  little  space  for  specific 
evidence  of  the  value  of  reUgion  in  the  mat- 
ter of  conduct  corection.  But  let  me  close 
these  remarks  with  a  citation  of  a  reforma- 
tive effort  seldom  thought  of  in  terms  at  re- 
ligion and  crime  or  delinquency  prevention. 
The  effort  Is  that  of  the  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, with  their  more  than  100,000  member- 
ship. Their  plan  of  reform  is  religious 
through  and  through.  It  requires  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  existence  of  a  benevo- 
lent supernatural  Power — ^the  calling  upon 
that  Power  for  help,  the  committing  of  one's 
life  to  that  Power — all  this  continued  for  all 
the  years  that  remain.  And  it  works.  As 
Alfred  E.  Dowd,  warden  of  Indiana  State 
Prlaon.  has  recently  said: 

"As  a  direct  result  of  jproved  success,  the 
AlcohoUcs  Anonymous  program  has  been 
Inatigtirated  In  134  prisons  and  penal  liuti- 
tutions.  an  increase  of  63  during  the  last  12- 
month  period  *  *  *.  AA  Is  the  greatest  re- 
habilitation program  ever  Inaugurated  be- 
hind the  walls  *  *  *.  We  vision  the  day,  In 
the  not  too  distant  futiire.  when  AlcohoUcs 
Anonymous  •  •  •  wUl  establish  new  con- 
cepts of  penal  wprk  and  new  heights  of  pris- 
oner redemption  and  salvage."" 

Explain  it  as  one  may.  the  aU-out  religious 
dedication  of  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  has 
Inspired  to  such  a  reform  of  drunkenness  as 
nothing  else  in  our  American  eq>erience. 
Yet  drunkenness  is  delinquency  and  crime; 
It  Is  also  the  fertUe  source  of  further  de- 
linquency and  crime.  It  is  the  deepoiler  of 
homes  and  the  d^naver  of  innocence.    Find 


^  Sunday  School  Times,  May  5,  1951. 

"Personal  letter. 

«  Personal  letter. 

"Personal  letter. 

"  "Alcoholics  Anonymous  as  a  Correctional 
Technique."  Prisoo  World.  Julj-Augost  IMS, 
pp.  12  JL 
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the  solution  of  a  e«ae  of  drunke&neH  and 
you  have  the  lolution  to  a  whole  sequence 
erf  crime.  Yet  religion  through  the  AA  is 
doing  its  vital  share  in  all  this  on  all  sides 
of  us  every  day.  Why  then  continue  to  say 
that  "Religion,  as  we  know  it,  is  of  little 
value  in  deterring  people  from  delinquency 
«nd  crime"?  May  we  not  Justly  apply  that 
deathbed  warning  of  George  Washington. 
"Beware  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  Incul- 
cate morality  without  religion." 


PratiM  Charred  te  TVA  Called  Ener 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TKMIfXSSKX 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THK  UMTTBD  8TATS8 
Tuesday,  July  7.  19S3 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoko  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
on  July  5.  which  goes  to  the  source  of  the 
allegation  by  the  secretary  of  the  Madi- 
son (Ind.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
George  R  Wooden,  to  the  effect  that 
TVA,  by  offering  an  annual  power  bill 
savings  of  a  million  dollars  a  year,  had 
robbed  his  town  of  an  industry,  said 
to  be  an  aluminum  Industry.  The 
originator  of  this  complaint  admits  that 
the  allegation  was  based  on  misinforma- 
tion, and  said  "I  am  still  trying  to  find 
out  if  the  industry  was  anything  more 
than  speculation." 

Since  the  unfounded  charges  received 
auch  widespread  publicity  throughout 
the  Nation  and  have  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  comment  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  I  feel  that  this  article  will  be 
of  interest  to  a  great  many  persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 
Pflunwa  Cbabobd  to  TVA  Calubd  Erbob — 

OaiOINATOB    or    COKPLiLlNT    ADMITS    ACTION 

Oh  MisufroaMATioN 


(By  Nat  CaldweU) 

An  alleged  example  of  pirating  of  Industry 
by  TVA  widely  cited  in  the  Midwest  in  recent 
weeks  was  labeled  yesterday  by  Its  originator 
•s  based  on  obvlo\u  misinformation. 

George  S.  Wooden,  secretary  of  the  Madl- 
•on  (Ind.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
claimed  earlier  his  town  had  lost  an  alu- 
minum Industry  to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  said 
yesterday  "I  am  stlU  trying  to  find  out  if  the 
industry  was  anything  more  than  specula- 
tion." 

Wooden  began  nearly  a  month  ago  to  write 
letters  of  protest  to  Midwestern  newspaper 
editors  charging  that  TVA,  by  offering  an 
annual  power- bill  savings  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  had  robbed  his  town  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

The  mysterious  Industry  would  have  em- 
ployed 1 ,400  workers  and  would  have  required 
approximately  35,000  kUowatte  of  electric 
power  demand. 

The  Cincinnati  Inquirer  was  one  of  more 
than  a  dosen  newspapers  which  took  up  the 
cudgels  against  TVA,  as  a  result  of  the  let- 
ter. On  Jxme  15  It  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bloodsucking  By  TVA." 

A  New  York  firm  of  industrial  engineers, 
quoted  by  Wooden  as  his  source  of  InfCH-ma- 
tlon  on  the  loss  of  the  aluminum  industry 
to  his  home  town,  told  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean that  he  had  quoted  remarks  made 
in  a  spirit  of  levity. 
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W^en  said  he  had  been  advised  by  • 

itlve  of  the  firm  that  the  only  thing 

ci>uld  do  In  order  to  avoid  futiue  losses 

to  the  TVA  area  was  to: 
Pfersuade  the  Federal  Government  to  go 
rf  the  power-selling  business.' 
secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
Vfncennee,  Ind.,  whose  city  also  was  con- 
for  the  Industry,  said  he  had  been 
It  was  being  located — not  In  the 
Valley — but  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
far  as  I  know  the  company  never  gave 
lerious  attention  to  locating  in  the  Ten- 
Valley,"  said  Gaylord  Moore,  the  Vln- 
chamber  offlcial. 
spokesman   for   the   power   division   of 
said,  a  written  Inquiry  as  to  power  rates 
luch^an  industry  was  made  by  the  New 
industrial  locating  firm  several  months 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  there 
no  subsequent  inquiries  as  to  avalla- 
of  the  power  at  any  given  point  in 
TVA   system.     He   said   such    Inquiries 
wotUd  certainly  have  been  forthcoming  if 
industry   were   seriously   considering   a 
location  anywhere  in  the   valley.     He  said 
35,o4o  kilowatts   was  a  very  sizable  power 
,  and  that  no  power  system  in  the 
country  might  be  expected  to  provide  so  large 
ock   to  an   Industry   without  extended 
negtftlatlons. 

ruma  rmTHxa  chcck 

Wfooden,  who  started  the  chain  of  news- 
protests  against  TVA  with  his  letter, 
yesterday  he  planned  to  check  further 
etermlne  "if  anybody  e^er  planned  to 

the  prospective  plant  anywhere." 
check  of  State  and  regional  indvistrlal 
development  agencies  throughout  the  seven- 
TVA   area   yesterday   failed    to   show 
any  specific  inqxilry  had  been  made 
ikny  industry  answering  the  description 
\^ooden's  lost  Industry. 
J<  hn  R.  Long.  Springfield,  middle  Tennes- 
citlzen-to-cltlzen  appeal  chairman,  said 
"the  attacks  on  TVA  precipitated 
this   unfortunate   piece   of   information 
came  at  a  time  when  they  could  do 
most  harm, 
^alf  the  newspapers  In  the  Midwest  were 
cha:  ging  us  with  stealing  an  Industry  with 
cheap  power  rates,  which  they  were  sub- 
wlth  tax  money,  at  the  very  time 
considering    our    appropria- 
Long  said.    "It  certainly  shows  this, 
tiave  got  to  get  the  story  of  our  people's 
at  Indiiatrlal  growth  across  to  all  the 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  so 
propaganda  will  not  be  so  readUy  ao- 

as  fact." 

the  latest  charge  of  industry  pirating 

(Pr^ident  Elsenhower  made  a  similar  charge 

ago)  was  run  down  and  exposed  as 

it  was  learned  that  a  number 

Manufacturers  of  electric  appliances  and 

have  located  in  TVA*s  power  service 

In  recent  years.     It  was  also  learned 

a  number  of  older  manufacturers  have 

electric  appliances  and  allied  products 

lines, 
largest  of  these  Is  the  Croaley  Division 
>)|vco.  Inc.,  located  at  Nashville.    The  local 
manufactiires    electric    stoves,    deep- 
free^  units,  and  chassis  for  television  sets. 

LOCATXD  nr  ALABAMA 

The  latest  large  manufacturer  of  appli- 
anci »  to  locate  in  the  valley  is  Worthington 
Purtp  Manufactxuing  Co..  which  wUl  pro- 
duo  I  alr-condltioning  xinits  at  Decatur,  Ala. 

T  le  list  of  power  service  area  electric  ap- 
plia  ice  and  supplies  manufacturers  was 
mac  e  public  last  week  by  TVA  and  the  Ten- 
nesi  ee  State  Planning  Commission. 

Ii.  additicm  to  Avoo,  It  includes  10  other 
Nasivllle  plants:  Allen  Manxifacturlng  Co.. 
Ami  rican  &  Southern  Corp..  Economaster 
Co.,  Hale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Noland  Tan>c 
&  G  alvanlzlng  Co..  PhllUps  &  Burtorfl.  Bow- 
con  Co..  State  Btove  At  Manufacturing'  Co., 


Tennessee  Valley  Assodates.  and  Bal-Alr  Air 
Conditioning  Co. 

Other  Tennessee  manufacturer*  of  elec- 
trical supplies  and  appUancea  Included  In 
the  list  were: 

Combustion  Engineering-Super  Heater, 
Inc..  Electric  Furnace  Corp..  M.  M.  Hedges 
Manufacturing  Co..  Tennessee  Stove  Works, 
Coleman  Products  Co..  and  Southern  Elec- 
trical Corp.,  all  of  Chattanooga;  Brown  Stove 
Works.  Cleveland;  National  Carbon  Co..  Co- 
lumbia; Parker  Electric  Co..  Economaster 
Products  Co..  Hunter  Fan  k  VentUatlng  Co., 
Trousdale  Manufactiuing  Co.,  Shelby  Elec- 
tric Co.,  General  Electric  Christmas  Lamp 
Works,  all  of  MemphU. 

OTHXBS  OM  LIST 

Dortch  Stove  Works,  Franklin:  Ttoanesae* 
Plastics,  Inc..  Johnson  City;  Cell-Heat  Co., 
KnoxvUle. 

Plants  for  production  of  electrical  appli- 
ances and  supplies  located  outside  of  Ten- 
nessee but  in  the  TVA  power  service  area 
Include: 

Wilson  Electric  Pumaces.  Boesvllle,  Oa.: 
Day-Brlte  Ughtlng,  Tupelo.  Miss.;  Martin 
Stamping  *  Stove  Co..  HuntsviUe.  Ala.; 
Handy  Appliance  Manufactxirlng  Co..  Phoe- 
nix Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of  AlbertvUla^ 
Ala.;  SherUl  Manufacturing  Co..  East  Point 
Manufactiulng  Co.,  both  of  Cullman.  Ala. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NXW  JXBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESXNTATlVn 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  Congressman  on  tb« 
subject  of  "Christian  Citizenship"  was 
composed  by  a  young — almost  16— con- 
stituent of  mine,  Barbara  Smyrl.  of  Mt. 
Holly.  Her  letter  won  the  regional  award 
and  was  runner-up  for  first  prize  In  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  International 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Barbara's  letter  shows  a  deep  and 
thoughtful  imderstanding  of  many  of  the 
problems  and  conflicts  which  we  face 
today.  Her  letter  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us.  The  climate  for  solu- 
tion of  our  seemingly  almost  insoluble 
problems  would  be  vastly  improved  if  the 
principles  of  Christianity  were  applied 
universally  to  our  deaUngs  with  others 
at  all  levels  including  our  relations  with 
other  nations. 

Mount  Hoixt,  M.  J. 
The  Honorable  Chaxus  R.  Howbu* 
Houte  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Howbll:  This  letter  Is  addreied 
to  you  on  the  subject.  "I  speak  for  Christian 
Citizenship."  I  am  nearly  IS  years  old.  a 
student  at  the  Rancocas  Valley  Regional 
High  School  and  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  both  in  ]||ount  Holly, 
N.  J. 

I  realise  that  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  you  represent  citisens  of 
various  religious  views  and  of  no  religious 
faith,  and  that  your  function  Is  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  in  a  government  that  observes 
the  principle  of  separation  of  Chiirch  and 
State.  The  question  of  what  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  write  to  a  Congressman  on  UxU 
subject  naturally  arises  at  once. 

Fortunately,  as  we  are  taught  In  school, 
the  supreme  law  of  oiur  ooiintry  Is  based  on 
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tb»  Imnef  th«t  bMle  IndlTlchiia  rl^ts  arc 
bestowed  by  Ood  and  that  our  government 
may  make  no  laws  whlcb  wovUd  conflict  with 
those  inalienable  rtghts.  It  la  also  true  that 
ovir  greatest  statecnaen  have  been  tnen  of 
Christian  faith,  depending  on  greater  wis- 
dom than  that  of  man.  As  expressed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  "Without  the  assistance 
of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him. 
(George  Washington)  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail." 

But  many  young  people  today  are  per- 
plexed. We  hear  our  fathers  talk  of  recent 
wars  won  by  our  soldiers  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom  under  God.  with  government  the 
servant  of  man.  We  now  see  o\tr  young  rela- 
tives and  friend*  travd  to  other  countries 
to  fight  the  enemy,  more  powerful  than  ever, 
who  believes  In  the  destruction  of  religious 
faith  and  that  man  Is  servant  of  the  state. 
Much  of  the  dally  news  of  our  own  country 
that  comes  Into  our  homes  is  about  public 
and  private  dishonesty,  political  and  indus- 
trial strife  for  power,  group  prejudice,  and 
the  pursuit  of  evil  pleasure.  We  hear  of  evil 
Influences  extending  into  our  schools,  such 
as  bribery  In  our  sports,  teenage  drug  addic- 
tion and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

We  who  have  learned  about  Christianity  in 
our  churches  and  In  our  homes  believe  that 
thess  evils  arc  due  to  failure  In  eur  spiritual 
lives.  We  would,  therefore,  speak  for  Chris- 
tian citizenship. 

Our  history  and  our  lives  today  show  that 
rights  are  not  enough.  As  a  sound  structure 
cannot  be  made  of  defective  material,  so  a 
representative  government  reflects  the  char- 
acter of  its  Individual  citizens. 

All  Christians  believe  in  the  love  of  Cod. 
•s  revealed  by  Christ  and  in  love  and  com- 
passion for  all  men  and  in  equal  justice  for 
all.  Professing  Christians  who  do  not  prac- 
tice this  first  commandment  do  not  really 
believe.  Surely  then  Christianity  cannot 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  anyone  or  the  wel- 
fare of  anyone  anywhere.  We  believe  It  to  be 
the  only  practical  and  permanent  basis  for 
all  of  our  personal  and  group  relationships. 

As  we  all  know,  American  society  Is  com- 
posed of  people  of  uneqiial  talents,  diverse 
religious  and  political  views,  and  racial  dif- 
ferences. When  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others  exists  these  dif- 
ferences create  no  strife  but  add  to  the  rich- 
ness of  our  lives.  Problems  In  our  relation- 
ships with  other  people  arise  because  we 
seek  solutions  in  a  spirit  of  pride,  selfishness, 
or  even  111  will.  Christians  do  not  believe 
that  the  solution  of  these  problems  can  be 
found  In  dependence  on  power  alone  nor  in 
cunning  and  deception.  If  we  were  truly 
Christian,  where,  for  example,  would  be  the 
problem  of  racial  or  religious  prejudice? 

We  know  that  the  Influences  that  develop 
excellence  of  human  character,  and  therefore 
good  citizenship,  are  spiritual  and  cannot  be 
created  by  laws  that  merely  regulate  ourxiut- 
ward  behavior  and  try  to  restrain  the  forces 
of  evil.  We  know  that  this  Is  a  problem  for 
our  churches  and  homes.  Tou  may  ask  then 
what  our  representatives  In  Congress  can  do. 

First,  and  most  Important,  they  should 
realize  that  we  young  people  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  problems  of  government  than  ever 
before.  In  earlier  days  there  were  periods  of 
peace.  The  news  of  the  world  came  Into  our 
homes  In  the  form  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals. Politics  was  of  Interest  chiefly  to 
our  fathers.  Today  otir  plans  must  be  tin- 
certain  and,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we 
cannot  escape  the  din  of  debate  about  world 
and  national  affairs. 

Second,  we  would  ask  that,  because  of  the 
prominence  of  our  Government  representa- 
tives and  the  effect  of  their  example,  political 
discussion  and  behavior  be  elevated  to  a 
higher  level.  When  we  hear  dlsctisslon  that 
appears  to  claim  all  wisdom  and  virtue  for 
one  group  and  attribute  stupidity  and  un- 
worthy motives  to  the  other,  we  know  that 
the  speaker  la  dishonest.    When  we  see  our 


rcpreeentatives  explain  current  ewnto  wttt 

whet  our  parents  call  a  partisan  slant,  or 
vote  on  serious  public  questions  on  a  purely 
party  basis,  as  If  It  were  a  game,  we  know 
that  they  are  Insincere.  We  would  ask  our 
representatives  to  set  us  examples  in  honest 
competition.  In  this  matter  of  Christian 
citizenship  we  are  much  encouraged  by  the 
character  and  reUglous  faith  of  our  present 
President. 

We  would  ask  our  representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  support  all  proper  measiu'es  for  the 
protection  of  youth  from  the  evils  of  the 
drug  trafBc  and  alcoholism. 

Youth,  in  turn,  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  preparation  for  Christian  citizen- 
ship by  Increased  interest  in  Christianity 
and  govenmient.  by  participation  in  com- 
munity activities  which  are  helpful  to  our- 
selves and  others,  by  increased  self-depend- 
ence, by  special  courtesy  to  those  who  some- 
times feel  the  iqjustlce  of  unchristian  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice.  We  can  sup- 
port our  representatives  with  our  prayers. 
We  can  cooperate  by  writing  our  views  al>out 
cxirrent  issues,  and  would  appreciate  sugges- 
tions which  would  make  our  activities  most 
effective. 

With  a  prayer  for  your  personal  welfare  and 
wisdom  In  the  service  of  God  and  cotintry,  I 


Sincerely  yours. 


Bsssssa  Zk  SmtsL. 


(Kl^or-Edbcation  Ama^imtiA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBfTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  7, 19S3 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I 
herewith  include  a  telegram  from  the 
National  Education  Association  calling 
attention  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Education  Association  in  dele- 
gate assembly  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on 
June  30, 1953,  endorsing  the  Hill  amend- 
ment to  House  bill  5134: 

WASHUtcTOif,  D.  Cn  July  1,  19S3. 
Hon.  IIELVIN  Pkick, 

Bouse  of  Bepresentativea, 

Washingtoti,  D.  C: 

Representative  assembly  of  Nattonal  Edu- 
cation Association  adopted  the  following 
statement  today: 

•Three  areas  of  crisis  within  the  educa- 
tional fleld  now  face  the  American  people: 
The  ever-mounting  birthrate,  which  is  re- 
sulting in  a  steady  wave  of  new  chUdren 
yearly  moving  up  through  the  grades.  The 
shortage  of  adequate  buildings,  which  grows 
jH^portionately  worse  as  enrollment  in- 
creases. The  lack  of  teachers,  which  Is  being 
aggravated  by  low  pay  and  overcrowded 
schools. 

"Devoting  part  of  the  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  to  aid  educaUon  throxigh- 
out  the  Stetes  U  in  keeping  with  the  his- 
toric tradition  of  Federal  aids  to  the  States 
and  wovild  only  be  an  extension  of  present 
policy  begun  In  the  land  grants  of  1785  and 
emphasized  in  aid  to  vocational  education, 
veterans'  education,  schocd-lunch  programs, 
and  aid  to  land-grant  coUeges. 

"Therefore,  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation in  delegate  assembly  in  Miami  Beach. 
Ka.,  June  30,  1963,  by  unanimous  vote,  en- 
dorses the  HlU  amendment  to  House  bill 
6134,  providing  that  all  rentals,  royalties,  and 
other  stuns  payable  under  leases  of  the  outer 


OoottaMBtal  Shrtf  sball  be  apimpriatcd  ex* 
dUBlvrty  as  grants-la-aid  to  elementary, 
•eooodary,  and  higher  education." 

We  wge  y«Mir  support  of  the  Hill  amend- 
aoent  m  pswsd  by  the  Senate,  Jime  M. 
WnjJ.TAM  G.  CAaa, 

Sxeeutive  Seeretury. 
C.  Calowbix, 

PreMident. 


Tkt 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAssACHXTsrrrs 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

Mr.     DONOHUE.    Mr.     Speaker,     1 
should  like  to  include  at  this  time  a  very 
pertinent  and  analytical  editorial  by  Mr. 
Walter    Lippmann,    appearing    in    the 
Washington  Post  of  July  7.  1953.  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  the  recent  up- 
risings in  Europe.    The  article  foUows: 
Today  ahd  Tomobbow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Tm  Bisnvc  roacKB  n*  kobcp* 

•nie  three  foreign  ministers,  who  are  about 
to  meet  In  Washington,  might  well  be  feeUng 
like  a  man  who  has  put  off  answering  a  diffi- 
cult and  disagreeable  letter,  hoping  that 
something  or  other  will  happen  If  he  goes  on 
putting  It  off.  The  unanswered  letter  is 
about  the  need  to  reexamine  and  revise  their 
European  policy,  of  which  Germany  Is  the 
central  piece,  in  the  light  of  the  develoiv 
ments  In  both  halves  of  Einrope. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  foreign 
ministers  to  do.  For  their  govenmients  no 
longer  have  an3rthlng  like  the  inflxience  on 
the  Europeiin  Continent  which  they  had  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Or  the  influence  they 
appeared  to  have  until  recently.  They  are 
losing  Influence  as  Europe  changes  because 
the  dynamic  force  that  Is  causing  the  change 
Is  a  rising  tide  of  national  resistance  to  for- 
eign occupation,  control,  intervention,  and 
interference. 

In  the  eastern  half  the  peasants  and  In- 
dxistrlal  workers  are  striking,  rioting,  pas- 
sively resisting,  sabotoglng.  and  fleeing  from 
the  forced  Industrialization  and  the  collec- 
tivized farming.  These  are  the  heart  of  the 
satellite  system.  They  are  imposed  at  great 
cost  to  the  people  and  contrary  to  their  real 
Interest,  by  agents  of  the  Kremlin  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  Soviet  empire.  Tito  was  the 
first  to  revolt  against  this  sateUite  system, 
and  in  East  Germany  and  in  Hungary  the 
Communists  themselves,  it  appears,  yielded 
to  the  revolt. 

In  the  western  half  of  Europe,  where  there 
are  parliaments  based  on  free  elections,  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism  has  turned  against 
the  parties  with  which  we  are  identified. 
Once  they  had  a  decisive  majority.  Now  they 
have  lost  so  much  popular  support  that  in 
France  and  Italy  they  no  longer  have  work- 
ing majorities  for  the  measures  on  which  our 
European  policy  is  founded. 

We  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  adapting 
ourselves  to  the  new  conditions  unless  we 
take  a  balanced  and  obJecUve  view  of  Europe 
as  a  whole.  We  cannot  afford,  taking  the 
easiest  way,  which  is  to  see  only  what  we 
like  to  see— that  Is,  resistance  in  the  East — 
and  to  avert  oiu-  eyes  from  what  Is  not  pleas- 
ing to  see,  namely,  the  precipitate  decline  of 
American  influence  in  Europe. 

If  we  do  that,  we  shaU  surely  mislead  our- 
selves on  a  point  of  the  greatest  practical 
consequence.  We  shaU  tend  to  tell  ourselves 
that  the  people  wte  are  raslsting  the  Soviets 
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tn  the  KMt  are  enlisting  for  the  American 
■olutlon  of  the  German  and  the  Buropean 
problem.  Almoe*  aurely  this  will  not  be  true. 
Almost  surely  the  German  worfclngmen  who 
•re  the  active  element  of  the  Saat  German 
resistance  are  the  Soelal  Democratic  trade 
unionists.  They  will  not  be  voting  If  there 
are  free  elections  foe  the  European  army,  for 
^e  federal  unity  of  the  western  part  of 
Europe,  for  Dr.  Adenauer,  or  for  American 
leadership  In  Europe. 

We  are  confronted  with  popular  forces 
which,  unfortunately,  we  have  mlstinder- 
stood.  neglected,  ignored,  and  antagonised. 
These  forces  are  made  up  of  the  same  people 
we  have  known  so  long,  have  fought  side  by 
side  with,  but  now  they  are  rallied  to  a  na- 
tional purpoee  and  they  are  charged  with  the 
elemental  and  indestructible  and  explosive 
motive  of  national  pride,  resistance  to  alien 
powers,  and  their  own  coxintry  first  of  aU. 

Being  ourselves  a  country  where  national- 
ist feeling  is  running  so  very  high,  it  Is 
strange  that  we  should  have  sold  ourselves 
a  European  poUcy  which  is  In  such  violent 
contradiction  with  national  sentiment  in 
Xurope.  It  is  so  violently  in  conflict  with 
It  that  the  British  and  the  Scandinavians 
have  never  thought  of  Joining  the  organisa- 
tions, and  the  French  and  the  Germans  are 
resisting  them. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  so 
concerned  about  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  that  it  can  hardly  be  kept 
from  adopting  the  Bricker  amendment.  Yet 
%vti»  same  Congress  breathes  fire  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  are  so  many  Germans  who 
prefer  the  national  unity  of  Germany  to 
having  the  western  part  of  Germany  unified 
with  France  and  Italy. 

And  in  the  city  of  Washington,  whoe  no- 
body has  yet  succeeded  in  integrating  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  the  Congress,  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  are  full 
of  people  who  cannot  understand  why  so 
nuuiy  Frenchmen  are  unwilling  to  have  the 
French  army  disappear  inside  a  so-called 
European  army  containing  mighty  few 
Europeans  except  primarily  and  predomi- 
nately the  Germans. 

Yet,  the  national  forces  in  Europe  are  now 
unmistakably  on  the  move.  They  are  very 
powerful,  for  the  longer  view  much  more 
poweriul,  I  ventvire  to  believe,  than  any  rival 
or  opposing  force.  For  national  patriotism, 
where  It  is  directed  against  foreign  powers, 
unites  men  otherwise  divided  by  religion,  by 
party,  by  class  and  occupation.  Natloiudism 
Is  more  powerful,  being  rooted  so  profoundly 
In  human  nature,  than  any  Ideology  which 
has  recently  been  propounded  by  a  party 
congress  and  is  being  imposed  by  propaganda 
on  the  top  of  men's  heads.  One  can  fairly 
say.  I  believe,  that  when  communism  ad- 
vances. It  Is  carried  by  the  forces  of  national- 
Ism,  and  that  when  communism  retreats  the 
forces  that  repel  it  are  nationalist. 

Being  so  powerful,  nationalism  is,  of 
course,  powerful  both  for  good  or  evil.  But 
the  one  thing  we  can  be  siire  of  is  this:  It's 
too  powerful  to  be  ignored  by  us  or  repressed 
by  the  Russians.  That  is  why  Eastern  Eu- 
rope will  be  liberated  and  that  Is  why  West- 
ern Europe  is  resuming  Its  Independence  of 
Washington. 
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Opposes  Tu  Rdief  for  Liqaw  lmiu$trj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  nxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPREBXNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  re- 
grettable that  those  of  us  who  opposed 


Hot]  le  bffl  5407  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunlly  of  having  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
mes  sure. 

.  (imply  want  to  state  for  the  Ricobo, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Members  were 
not  >ermitted  to  register  their  views  on  a 
rec(  rd  vote,  my  opposition  to  House  bill 
640* .  I  think  the  measure  is  unwise  and 
indefensible.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
liqu)r  industry  should  be  accorded  the 
tax  relief  which  is  provided  in  the  meas- 
ure which  passed  the  House  today. 


Spocck  of  Hon.  Kari  E.  Mandt,  of 
Soath  DakoU 


its 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  cALCoama 
dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday.  July  8. 1953 

^T.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
mo  ith  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Da]:ota  [Mr.  Mundt],  delivered  an  in- 
spi  ing  impromptu  address  to  the  Young 
Rejiublican  National  Federation  during 
convention  in  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak. 

£  enator  Mxthdt  was  introduced  by  our 
col  eague  from  Delaware  LMr.  Wakbur- 
TOl  1. 

■]  lie  speech  follows: 

Sp4kH   or   TKB   HOMOBABLI    KaJU,    E.    MXTirilT, 

Bkmatob  Fbom  South  Dakota 
T  hank  you  very  much  Herb,  and  greetings 
to  <  verybody.  I  am  happy  to  be  on  this  panel 
wlti  this  distinguished  group  of  speakers. 
Ian  happy  to  have  this  chance  to  partici- 
pat »  in  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  im- 
por  i»nt  conventions  of  our  great  Republican 
Paz  ty.  I  would  like  to  say  first  of  all  that  I 
waj  it  to  associate  myself  with  the  greetings 
wh  ch  I  am  siu-e  were  given  you  offlcially 
wh^n  the  convention  opened,  and  I  am  sorry 
not  here  at  that  time  because  I 


flyi  ig  In  with  the  President  from  his  trip  up 
to  liorth  DakoU.  I  do  want  you  to  know 
ho\  ever,  that  we  are  mighty  proud  to  have 
you  here  as  the  guests  of  the  great  State  of 
Soi  th  Dakota.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  in 
ouz  midst,  we  are  proud  of  the  honor  that 
you  bring  to  o\ir  State.  South  Dakota  I 
woi  lid  have  you  know  is  a  place  where  you 
car  enjoy  yourself  in  complete  complacency 
bee  luse  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health's  statls- 
tlci  points  out  that  the  two  States  of  the 
Unlan  where  people  Uve  the  longest,  where 
the  'e  Is  the  slowest  death  rate,  are  the  States 
of  1  lorth  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

C  }nsequently  we  hope  you  will  make  your 
sta]  a  long  one.  You  can  go  out  in  the  fresh 
air  and  Inhale  deeply,  you  can  stay  up  as 
late  as  you  care  to  at  night.  Tou  can  get 
up  sarly  in  the  morning  if  any  of  you  have 
the  Impulse  to  do  so;  you  are  in  a  most 
bea  thful  environment.  I  suppose  in  simple 
hoD  BSty  I  shotild  tell  you  however,  that  North 
Dakcyta  people  live  Just  a  little  bit  longer 
thai  I  South  Dakota  people  according  to  this 
same  report.  I  want  to  be  fair,  and  I  want 
to  b  e  honest.  But  I  also  want  to  be  accurate. 
Aat  I  point  out  tn  the  Interests  of  accuracy 
thai  the  reason  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
do  ]  [ve  a  little  bit  longer  than  the  people  of 
Sou  \h  Dakota  is  in  the  hope  if  they  cling 
to  IJ  re  tenaciously  enough,  someday  they  may 
hav  I  the  opportunity  to  move  down  into  the 
Stal  B  of  Sotrth  Dakota. 

"ViB  hope  that  all  the  rest  of  you  will  re- 
■poid  accordingly,  and  consequently  come 
to  G  insider  South  Dakota  as  we  do,  a  little 


bit  of  paradise  tuelced  Into  the  TTnlOB.  sur- 
rounded by  47  other  wonderfvU  States  of 
our  Republic. 

This  has  been  a  very  hrtpful  program  I  am 
sure  and  a  very  practical  one.  A  program 
from  which  all  of  lu  can  learn  something. 
I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  I  en- 
joyed especially  the  remarks  of  that  young 
mayor  of  South  Bend,  Ind..  becatise  whether 
he  knows  It  or  not.  I  had  something  to  do 
with  bringing  him  here. 

His  former  Congressman.  Bob  Orant,  called 
me  up  about  a  week  ago  and  said,  "What 
kind  of  a  clambake  are  you  having  out  there 
In  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak?"  I  said,  "We  are  not 
having  a  clambake,  we're  having  a  trout 
feed,  but  what  are  you  asking  about?"  H» 
said.  "We  have  a  very  outstanding  young 
mayor,  the  youngest  mayor  the  dty  has  ever 
had.  He  Is  a  Republican  mayor.  We  ar« 
thinking  of  taking  up  enough  collection  here 
from  our  Republican  funds  to  send  him  out 
there.  Do  you  think  It  would  b«  wortu 
while?" 

I  said  that  I  was  sure  It  would  be  wwrth 
while  to  MB  and  since  I'm  sure  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  him.  I  hope  you  send  him. 
They  d'.d  send  him  and  what  a  terrific  speech 
he  gave.  We  can  understand  why  be  got  to 
be  mayor  of  South  Bend. 

We  have  l>een  fortunate  too  in  having  peo- 
ple like  Ruth  Hagy  here.  Coming  here  from 
the  world  of  entertainment  and  experience, 
and  the  world  of  radio  and  TV  and  giving 
lis  all  those  very  practical  aids.  I  wish  we 
could  have  given  her  a  little  bit  more  time. 
Had  she  more  time  she  would  have  Ulus- 
trated  even  more  fully  some  of  the  points 
that  she  made  so  well.  The  point  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  plctxve  tells  a  story  better  than 
a  thousand  words.  That  the  plcttve  need 
have  no  relevance  to  the  occasion.  That  the 
picture  might  best  be  some  pretty  girls,  and 
that  the  pretty  girls  should  be  outdoors. 
Had  she  more  time  she  would  have  concluded 
that  the  pretty  girls  outdoors  should  be  cloae 
to  a  beach  somewhere,  almost  ready  to  enter 
the  water.  And  then  certainly,  you  get  tiM 
kind  of  attraction  that  we  aU  want. 

I  think  Pat  Hnxntos  did  a  terrlAo  Job 
bringing  you  some  very  specific  points,  some 
very  cagey  ones,  some  very  effective  ones 
that  will  work  out.  And  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate what  he  had  to  say  concerning  my  work 
down  in  the  South.  I  spoke  at  a  political 
rally  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  week  ago  today  azul 
I  was  happy  when  the  man  who  Introduced 
me  said,  "This  is  Kasl  Mtrinyr  from  South 
Dakota,  he  is  the  man  who  put  the  South  In 
South  DakoU." 

I  do  think  that  it  Is  Important  to  make 
this  point  here,  that  there  Isn't  any  place 
In  the  United  SUtes  anymore  where  we  need 
to  feel  that  we  cant  get  Republican  votes. 
Tou  have  among  you  that  outstanding  yovmg 
Republican  from  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  the 
mayor.  And  believe  me  when  you  can  elect 
a  Republican  to  be  mayor  in  Arkansas,  you 
can  elect  a  Republican  anyplace  in  the 
United  States.  And  that  has  been  demon- 
strated. We  elected  some  county  commis- 
sioners this  year  in  Georgia  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Oeorgla.  We  had  the  en- 
couraging news  from  a  community  in  Louisi- 
ana about  6  weeks  ago  where  a  whole  ward 
of  citizens  walked  down  to  the  polls  together 
and  reregistered  from  Democrats  to  Republi- 
cans. So  it  is  simply  a  Job  of  carrying  the 
truth  out  to  the  j;>eopIe  who  need  to  have 
It  so  badly. 

I  think  that  there  is  very  lltUe  If  any- 
thing that  I  can  add.  I  want  to  make  Just 
one  point,  and  that  is  that  what  I  know 
about  politics  it  seems  to  me  la  that  there 
are  Just  three  steps  in  it.  And  the  first  step 
in  a  successful  campaign  is  picking  the  can- 
didate. Because  many  times  we  lose  an 
election  at  the  time  we  pick  the  candidate. 
If  I  had  time  and  the  disposition  I  could 
point  out  hjw  we  have  down  in  Washington 
today  In  the  United  States  Senate,  a  man 
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who  ipeakfl  very  frequently,  rery  fluently, 
and  speaks  very  often,  a  former  South  Dako- 
tan  whom  we  deported  early  in  his  youth 
because  he  wouldn't  vote  Republican. 

We  sent  him  over  to  the  State  Just  to  the 
west  of  us.  And  he  Is  there  in  the  senate 
today,  primarily  because  the  Republicans 
failed  to  pick  a  candidate  at  the  time  to 
counter  him.  They  were  whipped  at  the 
start.  Incidentally,  the  Republicans  of  Min- 
nesota face  that  challenge  now,  picking  a 
candidate  to  counter  a  particular  individual. 
They  have  people  I  know  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  who  can  defeat  him.  They  have 
people  who  can  carry  the  message  convinc- 
ingly to  the  voters  of  Minnesota,  but  we  must 
give  attention  to  the  problem  of  picking  can- 
didates. And  there,  young  Republicans,  with 
their  enthusiasm  and  their  drive  and  their 
energy  and  their  relentless  desire  to  do  the 
thing  which  is  right,  can  help  pick  candi- 
dates who  have  a  chance  for  success.  I  think 
that  is  something  we  frequently  overlook. 
We  sometimes  enter  the  campaign  with  2  or 
3  strikes  called  on  us  at  the  very  beginning. 
And  I  do  hope  when  you  go  back  to  your 
respective  conventions  or  yoxir  primaries  that 
you  make  your  influence  felt  In  picking  peo- 
ple who  can  win.     That  is  significant. 

And  having  done  that,  the  second  thing  is 
simply  a  matter  of  converting  voters.  I 
think  one  reason  we  won  this  last  campaign 
is  because  we  had  at  the  top  of  the  ticket  a 
man  who  was  a  specialist  in  realizing  that 
to  win  an  objective  you  have  first  of  all  to 
outline  the  target:  that  you  never  hit  any- 
thing If  jou  never  aim  anywhere.  And  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  that  campaign  we 
used  to  sit  around  and  a^k  ourselves,  "Where 
are  the  votes  we  are  trying  to  get?  We  can 
depend  on  the  hard  core  of  23  million  Re- 
publican votes.  We  can  be  certain  there  is 
a  hard  core  of  Democratic  votes,  but  where 
are  the  votes  at  which  we  should  shoot?" 
They  were  the  Independents,  they  were  the 
youth,  they  were  the  ethnic  groups — they 
were  the  groups  in  the  South  that  were  dis- 
satisfied and  discontented  at  the  kind  of 
New  Deal  creeping  socialism  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  under  the  label  of  a 
perfectly  respectable  party  known  as  the 
Democratic  Party. 

I  think  that  it  Is  tremendously  Important 
that  we  have  a  target  in  the  campaign.  In 
each  of  your  localities,  this  can  be  done  by 
localizing  the  issues  as  it  has  been  pointed 
out  so  well  by  the  preceding  speakers  on  the 
panel.  And  the  Job  of  converting  people  is 
simply  the  idea  of  telling  them  our  points. 
Think  of  the  wonderful  expression  we  had 
from  Ike  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rushmore 
yesterday.  That  great  decalogue  of  achieve- 
ment, that  great  declaration  of  aspiration. 
There  is  enough  in  that  speech  to  go  out 
and  convert  well  over  half  of  the  Americans 
in  any  State  in  the  Union,  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  It  la  a  program  of  converting 
which  sums  its  self  up  in  three  simple  points. 
The  first  is  to  convey  the  facts.  The  second, 
is  to  convey  those  facts  convincingly,  so  that 
you  convince  somebody  to  accept  them.  And 
the  third  step  in  the  phase,  is  to  convey  the 
facts  so  convincingly  that  you  compell  the 
reaction  that  you  want,  which  is  a  vote,  ob- 
viously, on  our  side  of  the  ballot. 

And  you  can  watch  the  person  or  the  audi- 
ence with  whom  you  are  working  to  deter- 
mine when  you  have  arrived  at  that  point  of 
compulsion;  when  you  have  secured  their 
willingness  to  go  along  with  you.  And  then 
there  is  a  third  step  in  the  campaign.  We. 
have  picked  a  candidate  who  can  win.  and 
we  have  decided  on  a  target,  and  have  gone 
out  to  the  target,  conveying  Ideas  con- 
vincingly enough  to  compel  the  reaction 
that  we  want.  Then  there  is  the  third  st^. 
And  that  is  to  get  the  voter  to  the  polls.  To 
deliver  the  votes  where  we  want  them  and 
when  we  need  them. 

Tou  know  and  I  know  that  In  1M8  we  lo^t 
an  election  primarily  because  we  didn't  get 


the  people  to  the  polls  who  normally  would 
have  voted  RepubUcan.  We  failed  as  cam- 
paigners to  get  people  "compelled  sufll- 
clentiy  so  they  would  go  on  their  own 
power,  and  we  faUed  as  politicians  and  or- 
ganizations to  take  them  there.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  we  had  the  great  victory  we 
had  in  1962  was  that  we  got  voters  to  the 
point  where  they  were  compelled  to  go  along, 
many  of  them  on  their  own  power;  and  the 
organizations  developed  sxifflclently  well  that 
we  took  the  people  to  the  polls  who  wouldn't 
go  on  their  own  power.  That  I  think  is  a 
proper  function  of  an  organization.  And  we 
as  Republicans  beUeve  in  organization.  We, 
as  young  Republicans  especially,  recognize 
that  in  org..nlzatlon  you  have  to  have  plan- 
ning and  program.  I  think  you  have  to  have 
faith. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  into  it  in  this  meet- 
ing, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
1936  South  Dakota  was  a  completely  Demo- 
cratic State.  It  had  2  Democratic  Senators, 
2  Democratic  Congressmen,  Democrats  in  the 
statehouse.  a  Democratic  governor  and  what 
not.  And  at  that  stage  of  cur  State's  de- 
velopment we  changed  entirely  our  whole 
procedure  of  campaigning.  We  brought  into 
the  plctiire  the  idea  that  it  isnt  enough 
that  people  desire  to  go  Republican;  they 
have  to  know  what  to  do.  Each  individual 
has  to  be  trained  to  carry  out  some  pro- 
gram. The  greatest  axiom  in  organization  is 
the  one  that  says  of  the  individuals  around 
you,  if  you  dont  use  them,  you  lose  them. 
So  we  found  a  way  to  use  them.  Giving 
every  person  who  wanted  to  vote  Republican 
a  Job,  whether  it  was  the  Job  that  Pat  Hn.L- 
iNcs  points  out,  which  is  Important,  writing 
letters,  taking  down  notes,  keeping  people 
coming  to  the  radio  and  TV  programs. 
Whatever  it  is,  give  them  a  Job  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  see  you  Toung  Republicans 
who  believe  in  education,  who  believe  In  up- 
to-date  organization,  who  believe  in  modern 
methods  of  getting  things  done,  carry  back 
to  your  precincts  the  idea  that  you  should 
have  some  kind  of  training  conference  so 
that  everybody  has  a  Job  to  do,  and  is  tralhed 
and  skilled  in  order  to  know  how  to  carry 
It  out.  I  think  that  is  an  Important  phase 
in  a  whole  victory  crusade.  Especially  in 
an  off-year  election  when  there  Is  no  presi- 
dential year  when  the  party  in  power  is  like- 
ly to  lose  because  it  doesn't  get  the  people 
to  the  polls  who  believe  in  the  program 
which  it  has  been  undertaking,  and  which 
It  hopes  to  achieve. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  other  point,  and 
then  I'm  going  to  conclude.  And  that  is 
this:  I  look  to  Young  Republicans  primarily 
to  convince  the  country  that  we  are  the 
party  of  youth'  that  Ike  talked  about  at 
Mount  Rxishmore.  Certainly  that  is  true, 
and  we  have  a  young  Republican  as  Vice 
President. 

We  have  as  President,  a  man  who  Is  a  boy 
at  heart.    A  fellow  who  has  the  attitudes 
and  ideas  of  young  Americans,  whose  whole 
experience   has    been    working   with    young 
Americans,  who  talks  and  thinks  and  acts 
like  a   young  American.     We  have   In   Len 
Hall,  who  addressed  you  here  as  our  national 
chairman,  a  boy  who  is  never  going  to  grow 
up.    I  know  him  exceedingly  well.    There  is 
a  fellow  who  believes  in  youth.    So  let  us 
carry  that  spirit  of  youth  out  to  America. 
And  that  means  in  part,  in  my  book  at  least, 
that  we  are  no  longer  going  to  permit  the 
party  of  the  opposition  to  monopolize  all  the 
good  words,  because  as  a  party  of  youth,  we 
are  a  party  of  progress.    And  as  a  party  oT" 
progress  we  are  a  party  of  people  who  believe 
in  genuine  liberal  government.     The  Ameri- 
can Constitution  has  encompassed  the  best 
system  of  liberal  govenunent  in  the  world  I 
because  liberalism  has  always  meant  that  [ 
form  of  government  which  gives  the  indl-  | 
Tldual  the  greatest  liberty  and  the  greatest  | 
amount  at  self -determination.    Whether  n>< 


be  against  an  economic  monopoly  or  a  po- 
litical monopoly.  And  still  we  have  per- 
mitted those  pseudoprogressors,  we  have 
permitted  parlor  pinks,  and  we  have  per- 
mitted false  disciples  of  liberalism  to  mo- 
nopolize such  a  good  word  as  liberalism  and 
to  parade  it  around  under  the  banners  of  the 
ADA,  the  second  cousin  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  Whereas  we  can  point  out  that 
are  the  party  that  wiU  liberate  the  initi- 
ative, and  will  liberate  the  ingenuity,  that 
will  liberate  the  profltmaklng  opportunity, 
and  that  will  liberate  the  whole  horizon  of 
opportunity  for  individuals. 

Americans  are  not  old-fashioned  people. 
They  are  up  to  date.  They  are  modern,  they 
want  to  proceed  and  progress  and  advance 
In  a  positive  way  as  Republicans  permit  them 
to  do  because  we.  are,  in  fact,  the  great  re- 
pository of  liberal  thinking  in  this  country. 
I  would  like  to  see  you  on  your  college  cam- 
puses and  in  your  respective  commimltlea 
take  on  a  toe-to-toe,  shoulder-to-shoulder 
slugging  contest  against  any  of  these  false 
prophets  or  these  new  disciples  of  fakery, 
who  claim  that  a  system  of  government 
that  pushes  people  around  is  liberal.  Be- 
cause it  is  not.  Such  Qovernment  is  th« 
epitome  of  reaction. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  opposition  party 
under  Roosevelt  and  lYiunan.  and  the  con- 
cept of  the  people  now  running  it  is  a  con- 
cept of  a  "pushy  form"  of  government  that 
pushes  people  Into  doing  things.  Tou  and  I 
believe  In  a  system  of  government  that  opens 
up  a  highway,  that  opens  a  door,  that  gives 
folks  the  opportunity  to  go  ahead,  and  that 
is  indeed  a  s3rEtem  of  liberalism  to  which 
Amerlcaiu  will  respond.  And  they  will  re- 
spond to  It,  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  young  and  old,  if  we  will  have  the 
courage  to  challenge  the  false  preachments 
of  those  who  would  steal  the  good  words 
out  of  our  vocabularly  in  an  effort  to  seduce 
people  to  vote  against  their  own  best  in- 
terests and  their  best  convictions.  This' 
group  here,  representing  as  you  do,  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  Territories  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  X 
think,  can  pump  into  oiur  political  llfs 
stream  a  modem  method  of  campaigning, 
new  ideas,  and  a  concept  of  what  American- 
ism actually  Is  in  sharp  defiance  of  those 
who  would  mislead  our  com-patrlots  by  try- 
ing to  make  them  believe  that  a  system  that 
concentrates  all  the  {>ower  In  the  hands  of 
a  few  people  down  in  Washington  is  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  either  progresaivs 
or  liberal  or  up  to  date. 

Carry  to  the  people  of  the  coimtry  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of 
opportunity.  The  Republican  Party  Is  the 
party  that  believes  in  the  individual,  and 
which  gives  the  Individual  a  chance  for 
himself.  I  am  convinced  that  by  organizing, 
by  picking  candidates  properly,  by  carrying 
oiu*  message  across  to  the  compulsion  point 
and  then  by  training  our  workers  so  that 
each  not  only  has  a  Job  to  do,  but  also 
knows  how  to  do  that  Job,  and  when  to  do 
that  Job,  and  where  it  should  be  done,  that 
we  will  be  ready  in  the  next  election  with 
an  organization  of  well  trained  people  know- 
ing what  they  are  about,  to  take  the  people 
to  the  polls  in  numbers  increasingly,  so  that 
we  will  have  not  Jtist  a  majority  of  four,  as 
Dick  Simpson  says  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  not  a  tie  vote  as  we  have  la 
the  Senate  where  raeix  like  Mossx  can  parade 
around  and  scare  us  to  death  with  what  they 
say,  and  what  they  are  going  to  do.  but  where 
we  are  going  to  have  a  majority  In  both 
Houses  so  that  we  will  have  as  captain  of  a 
team  an  army  along  with  him,  to  carry  these 
objectives  that  spell  out  for  all  of  us.  greater 
opportunity  under  this  great  system  of  Oov- 
emment  In  this  Republic. 

And  now  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  be  hers 
to  respond  to  your  questions,  because  dur- 
ing the  eourss  ot  tiM  monUng  I  have  bem 
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•o  convinced  by  tbe  praichmonts  of  my 
fellow  paneleera.  that  I  am  going  down  to  a 
aerrlce  club  in  Rapid  City  to  try  to  snatch  a 
TOte  or  two  and  to  practice  the  sound  doc» 
trlnea  which  you  have  here  been  preaching. 
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Wednetday.  July  8, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACBL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  7.  written  by  Arthur 
Krock,  entitled  "In  the  Nation."  show- 
ing the  important  part  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  have  played  in  the 
passage  of  legislation  recommended  by 
President  Eisenhower,  as  well  as  reor- 
ganization plans  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Congress.  In  Mr.  Krock's  article  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  rollcaUs.  However, 
this  is  only  a  part  of  the  leadership  given 
by  the  Democratic  Party  to  ttie  country. 
Tliere  are  many  votes  that  are  taken 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  that  are 
either  standing  votes  or  tellers  votes, 
not  rollcall  votes.  When  the  House  is 
considering  a  bill  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  there  is  no  rollcall  and  none 
can  be  taken.  However,  there  are  many 
Important  votes,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  House  is  in  the  Committee  of 
toe  Whole,  the  more  important  votes  are 
taken  up.  While  the  Mutual  Assistance 
Authorization  bill  was  in  the  House  there 
were  a  number  of  motions  made  to  re- 
duce the  authorized  appropriations.  In 
practically  every  case,  a  majority  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
voted  for  the  reductions.  The  Democra- 
tic membership  prevented  the  harmful 
amendments  from  being  adopted.  It  was 
the  Democratic  Members  on  the  floor 
at  the  time  that  prevented  them. 

The  article  of  Mr.  Krock  clearly  shows 
the  constructive  position  taken  by  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Congress,  but  does 
not  state  the  whole  story  as  to  the  con- 
structiye  position  adopted  and  followed 
by  the  Democratic  Party.  The  Republi- 
can Party  in  Congress  is  divided  in  many 
directions,  not  only  questions  concern- 
ing our  domestic  affairs,  but  particularly 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  ts  particularly  united,  as 
strong  as  any  political  party  can  be  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  and  has  strong 
imity  in  the  field  of  domestic  affairs. 

The  article  follows: 

Ik  TBS  Nation — Turn  Lxgislativs  amo  Pastt 
RacoBO  or  CoNcaxsa  so  Fab 

(By  Arthur  Kro^) 

Waskincton,  July  6. — The  far-reaching 
and  controversial  nattire  of  the  major  admin- 
istration proposals  on  which  the  83d  Congress 
has  not  yet  acted  tends  to  obscure  the 
amount  of  secondary  legislation,  most  of  It 
within  the  bounds  set  by  the  President,  that 
was  passed  at  this  session  by  June  25.  Also, 
the  fact  that  on  several  occasions  Democratic 
TotCB  were  required  for  the  approival  of  legla« 
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desired  by  the  President  has  tended 
tbecure  the  large  measure  of  BepubUcan 
that  has  been  given  him. 
strictly  interim  aspects  of  ezecutlve- 
leglilatlve  relations  are  Implicit  In  a  break- 
down of  congressional  and  party  action  that 
Just  been  made  by  Congressional  Quar- 
a  statistical  organization  here.     The 
shows  that: 
The  President  has  triumphed  in  most 
vhat  C.  Q.  terms  (and  by  sound  evalua- 
are)    clear-cut  tests  of  his  legislative 
Of  37  proposals,  11  have  been  leg- 
5  have  passed  one  branch;   8  have 
heard  in  ccMnmlttee;  12  have  not  been 
on  (though  4  of  these  are  Oovernment 
anlzatlon  plans  that  go  Into  effect  if 
Ivanch  disapprove  them)  and  only 
been  rejected. 

11  that  have  gone  through  the  con- 
mill  Include  wheat  for  Pakistan, 
of  the  President's  authority  to 
the  Federal  establishment,  rent- 
codtrol  renewal  in  defense  areas,  the  offshore 
lands  bill,  extension  of  defense  produc- 
controls  and  six  plana  revamping  the 
structure, 
among  lm;>ortant  items  In  the  execu- 
program  on  which  Congress  has  not 
are  the  expansion  of  social-security 
delay  of  the  scheduled  increase  in 
payroll  taxes,  statehood  for 
HaWaU,  amendment  of  the  Immigration  Act 
admit  more  aliens,  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  for  cuts  in  excise  and  corporate 
taxes  and  revision  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
Act. 
^atly  rejected  vras  the  administration 
condemning  Soviet  enslavement 
woples,  which  was  buried  In  the  Senate 
Co  omlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  because  Re- 
pu  >licans  found  in  the  text  implicit  ap- 
pn  val  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements 
wlfh  Rtissla  made  by  Presidents  Roosevelt 
Tnunan. 
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Of  88  votes  registered  by  rollcall  (49  In 
Senate  and  39  In  the  House),  of  which 
Cohgresslonal  Quarterly  registers  36  as 
cle  ir-cut  tests,  the  President  was  sxistalned 
91,  with  18  of  these  taken  in  the  Senate. 
Th)  Senate  actions  dealt  with  legislation 
rax  glng  from  the  confirmation  of  Charles  S. 
Bo:  Uen  to  be  Ambasaador  to  Soviet  Russia 
!in  effort  to  recommit  the  biU  giving  off- 
she  re  oil  royalties  to  the  States.  The  House 
fiUQlshed  the  President  with  the  other  13 
vie  dories,  including  the  $5  billion  foreign- 
authorization  and  the  creation  of  the 
ne#  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  superficial  itax-acon,  though  better 
nunerlcally  than  General  Elsenhower's  two 
pre  decessors  made  except  during  the  Second 
Wo  rid  War,  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  sub- 
staice,  of  course,  if  Congress  deeply  slashed 
api  roprlatlons  for  foreign  aid  before  it  ad- 
journed, cv  if  the  Senate  makes  and  the 
Hoi  ise  accepts  a  large  addition  to  the  new 
mo  ley  in  the  Air  Force  budget.  The  Presl- 
dei  t,  sustained  by  the  House,  has  made  this 
bw  get  a  supreme  test  of  his  military  and 
ecoiomlc  leadership.  But  a  more  deter- 
ml]  ed  effort  to  Increase  the  amount  la  f ore- 
Bha(lowed  in  the  Senate. 

The  record  of  the  President's  support 
[Mutlee  shows  that  the  President  often 
to  depend  on  Democrats  for  his  victory, 
which  absenteeism  and  the  close  partisan 
division  In  Congress  made  as  inevitable  an 
experience  for  him  as  it  did  for  President 
Irv  num.  Of  his  31  successes  in  the  36  clear- 
tests.  General  Eisenhower  had  to  rely  on 
Democratic  assistance  on  23  occasions — 
15  in  the  Senate  and  8  In  the  House.  But 
thel  statistics  are  misleading  beca\ue  on  11 
of  tpe  23  occasions  the  issue  conoemed  efforts 
to  lefeet  tha  administration's  offshore  oil 
Ian*  to  bill,  a  ceoslon  to  •tataa'  righta  that 


many  Democrats  previously  supported  to  the 
point  of  voting  to  override  President  Tru- 
man's vetoes. 

TH>  MUMDBVIATOM 

4.  An  analysis  of  13  of  the  roll-calls  that 
were  tests  of  the  President's  leadership,  of 
which  6  were  taken  in  the  Senate  and  7  in 
the  House  discloses  that  only  9  Senaton  and 
17  Representatives  supported  the  President 
at  all  times.  But  no  Senator  opposed  him  on 
as  many  as  5  of  the  6  roll-calls  (Democratic 
Senators  Pulbsjoht.  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
Gnxxrrx  and  Kwoot*  voted  against  him  on 
4) .  No  Representative  was  in  the  opposition 
on  an  7  of  the  House  sample  tests,  but  19 
Representatives  (only  one  of  whom  is  a  Re- 
publlcsm)  oppoeed  him  on  6  sample  tests. 
And  of  the  9  Senators  who  voted  with  the 
administration  on  the  6  tests  In  that  branch. 
8  were  Republicans  and  the  lone  Democrat 
was  Bran  of  Virginia. 

6.  The  party  line  breakdown  shows  further 
that  in  the  Mldle  West,  where  dissatisfaction 
with  some  of  the  President's  major  policies 
Is  most  vocal,  no  Republican  Senator  and 
only  1  Republican  Representative  voted  fre- 
quently against  his  proposals  that  have 
reached  the  action  stage  thus  far.  That 
aituatlon  may  change  before  the  session  ends, 
when  foreign  aid  and  agricultural  legislation 
reach  their  final  stages.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  change,  and  quickly,  if  and  when  the 
President  decided  against  further  eompro- 
mise  with  a  large  and  influential  group 
among  his  fellow-ReptibUcana. 
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Wednesday.  July  t,  19S3 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  remarks  made  by 
me  on  June  21,  1953.  over  station 
WGAN: 

As  I  have  repeatedly  said,  I  have  had  little 
sympathy  with  British  policy  In  Asia  in  the 
period  since  the  war.  The  Labor  Party  in 
England  has  a  good  deal  of  more  or  less  ad- 
mitted sympathy  with  the  Communist  cause, 
and  the  Tory  Party  now  in  power  has  a  ma- 
jority so  thin  that  it  has  to  conciliate  the 
Labor  Party  on  many  questions  of  policy. 
Moreover  Britain  with  few  raw  materials  or 
natural  resources  is  so  heavily  dependent  on 
world  trade  that  it  has  great  difficulty  in 
hewing  to  the  line  of  any  political  principle 
no  matter  how  vital.  For  this  reason  Brit- 
ain has  never  been  a  wholly  satiafactcry 
ally  in  Asia. 

I  am  frankly  disturbed  about  the  forth- 
coming conference  between  this  country, 
France  and  Britain,  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Bermuda  at  an  early  date.  If  there  is  to 
be  merely  a  discussion  of  different  points  of 
view,  it  is  one  thing,  but  I  very  much  fear 
that  such  a  conference  may  be  made  tiae 
occasion  for  seriotis  concessions  on  ovir  part. 

The  late  WUl  Rogers  was  fond  of  r«nark- 
Ing  that  the  United  States  never  lost  a  war 
and  never  won  a  conference.  This  state- 
ment is  not  strictly  accurate.  We  were  more 
suocesaful  In  the  conference  after  the  War 
of  1812  than  we  had  been  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  But  the  f  aet  remains,  I  think,  that 
the  genius  of  oiu-  people  has  historically 
been  better  manifested  in  combat  than  In 
diplomacy. 
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Blstory  has  •  eiuioiu  way  of  repeating 
itself.  One  of  the  moet  remarkable  eta  tea- 
man who  ever  cpoke  the  English  language 
was  Edmund  Burke,  an  Irishman  who  sat 
as  a  member  for  Bristol  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century  the 
people  of  Britain  watched  with  horror  the 
bloody  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
which  raged  only  20  miles  from  English 
sbores.  They  saw  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI  and  his  beautiful  wife  and  the  stormy 
liquidation  of  the  old  French  monarchy. 
Naturally  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  In  England  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  about  the  French  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. There  were  many  voices  in  Eng- 
land which  favored  a  policy  of  appeasement. 
In  1796  Burke  no  longer  in  Parliament,  wrote 
in  the  form  of  what  he  called  "letters,"  which 
were  really  political  tracts,  his  views  on  the 
possibility  of  peace  with  what  he  called  the 
regicide  government  of  France.  I  should 
like  to  quote  rather  extensively  from  some 
of  these  letters,  because  what  Edmvmd  Biirke 
said  about  the  French  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  1796  could  be  written  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  change  about  the  revolu- 
tionary, regicide  government  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia at  the  present  time.  For  instance  listen 
to  these  words  of  Biirke's  about  the  France 
of  1796  and  see  how  they  fit  the  Union  oX 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics.     E  urke  said : 

"The  Republic  of  Regicide,"  with  an  an- 
nihilated revenue,  with  defaced  manufac- 
tures, with  a  ruined  commerce,  with  an  un- 
cultivated and  half  depopulated  country, 
with  a  discontented,  distressed,  enslaved, 
and  famished  people,  passing  with  a  rapid, 
eccentric.  Incalculable  course  from  the  wild- 
est anarchy  to  the  sternest  despotism,  has 
actually  conquered  the  finest  parts  of  Kurope, 
has  distressed,  disunited,  deranged,  and 
broke  to  pieces  all  the  rest;  and  so  subdued 
the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  every  nation,  that 
hardly  any  resource  presents  itself  to  them, 
except  that  of  entitling  themselves  to  a  con- 
temptuous mercy  by  a  display  of  their  im- 
becility and  meanness.  Even  in  their  great- 
est military  efforts  and  the  greatest  display 
of  their  fortitude,  they  seem  not  to  hope, 
they  do  not  even  appear  to  wish,  the  ex- 
tinction of  what  subsists  to  their  certain 
ruin.  Their  ambition  is  only  to  be  admitted 
to  a  more  favored  class  in  the  order  of  servi- 
tude under  that  domineering  power. 

"This  seems  the  temper  of  the  day.  At 
first  the  French  force  was  too  much  demised. 
Now  it  is  too  much  dreaded.  As  inconsid- 
erate courage  has  given  away  to  irrational 
fear,  so  it  may  be  hoped  that  through  the 
medium  of  deliberate  sober  apprehension, 
we  may  arrive  at  steady  fortitude." 

The  only  words  in  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted  which  are  not  entirely  apt  are 
the  words  "half  depopulated"  as  applied  to 
revolutionary  France. 

Going  on  to  discuss  British  relations  with 
the  revolutionary  French  Oovemment, 
Burke  used  these  words: 

"We  are  in  a  war  of  a  peciiliar  nature.  It 
is  not  with  an  ordinary  community,  which 
is  hostile  or  friendly  as  passion  or  as  inter- 
est may  veer  about;  not  with  a  state  which 
makes  war  through  wantonness,  and  aban- 
donee it  through  lassitude.  We  are  at  war 
with  a  system,  which,  by  it's  essence,  is  inimi- 
cal to  all  other  governments,  and  which 
makes  peace  or  war,  as  peace  and  war  may 
best  contribute  to  their  subversion.  It  is 
with  an  armed  doctrine  that  we  are  at  war. 
It  has,  by  its  essence,  a  faction  of  opinion, 
and  of  interest,  and  of  enthusiasm,  in  every 
coimtry.  •  •  •  Nothing  can  so  completely 
ruin  any  of  the  old  governments,  ours  in 
particular,  as  the  acknowledgment,  directly 
or  by  Implication,  of  any  kind  of  superiority 
in  this  new  power.  This  acknowledgment 
we  make,  if  in  a  bad  or  doubtful  situation 
of  our  affairs,  we  solicit  peace;  or  U  we  yield 
to  the  modes  of  new  hiuniliation,  in  which 
«lone  she  Is  content  to  give  us  an  hearing. 


By  that  means  the  terms  cannot  be  of  our 
choosing;  no,  not  in  any  part." 

I  krK>w  of  no  living  person  who  has  better 
described  the  situation  now  confronting  us. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  peace,  Bxirke  used 
this  language: 

-In  one  point  we  are  lucky.  The  regicide 
has  received  our  advances  with  scorn.  We 
have  an  enemy,  to  whose  virtues  we  can 
owe  nothing;  but  on  this  occasion  we  are 
infinitely  obliged  to  one  of  his  vices.  We  owe 
more  to  his  insolence  than  to  our  own  pre- 
caution. •  •  • 

"There  is  always  an  augury  to  be  taken 
of  what  a  peace  is  likely  to  be,  from  the 
jH^liminary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring  it 
about.  We  may  gather  something  from 
the  time  in  which  the  first  overtures  are 
made;  from  the  quarter  whence  they  come; 
from  the  manner  In  which  they  are  receiv- 
ed. These  discover  the  temper  of  the  par- 
ties. If  your  enemy  offers  peace  in  the 
moment  of  success,  it  indicates  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  something.  It  shows  that 
there  are  limits  to  his  ambition  or  his  re- 
sentment. If  he  offers  nothing  under  mls> 
fortune,  it  is  probable,  that  it  Is  more  pain- 
ful to  him  to  abandon  the  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage than  to  endure  calamity.  If  he 
rejects  solicitation,  and  will  not  give  even 
a  nod  to  the  suppliants  for  peace,  until  a 
change  in  the  fortune  of  the  war  threatens 
him  with  ruin,  then  I  think  it  evident,  that 
he  wishes  nothing  more  than  to  disarm  his 
adversary  to  gain  time.  Afterwards  a  ques- 
tion arises,  which  of  the  parties  is  likely  to 
obtain  the  greater  advantages,  by  continu- 
ing disarmed  and  by  the  use  of  time.  •  •  • 

"A  peace  too  eagerly  sought,  is  not  al- 
ways the  sooner  obtained.  The  discovery  of 
vehement  wishes  generally  frustrates  their 
attainment:  and  your  adversary  has  gained 
a  great  advantage  over  you  when  he  finds 
you  impatient  to  conclude  a  treaty.  There 
is  in  reserve,  not  only  something  of  dignity, 
but  a  great  deal  of  prudence  too.  A  sort 
of  courage  belongs  to  negotiation,  as  well 
as  to  operations  of  the  field.  A  negotiator 
must  often  seem  wUling  to  hazard  the  whole 
issue  of  his  treaty,  if  he  wishes  to  secure 
any  one  material  point." 

Let  me  quote  finally  this  brief  passage: 
"The  allies,  and  Great  Britain  amongst  the 
rest  (perhaps  amongst  the  foremost),  have 
been  miserably  deluded  by  this  great  fun- 
damental error;  that  it  was  in  oxir  power  to 
make  peace  with  this  monster  of  a  State, 
whenever  we  chose  to  forget  the  crimes  that 
made  It  great,  and  the  designs  that  made 
It  formidable.  People  imagined  that  their 
ceasing  to  resist  was  the  sure  way  to  t>e 
secure.  This  'pale  cast  of  thought  sicklied 
over  all  their  enterprises  and  turned  all  their 
politics  awry.'  They  could  not.  or  rather 
they  would  not  read.  In  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal declarations  of  the  enemy,  and  in  his 
uniform  conduct,  that  more  safety  was  to 
be  found  in  the  most  arduous  war,  than  in 
the  friendship  of  that  kind  of  being." 

If  England  had  listened  to  Edmund  Burke 
in  the  decade  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Britain  might  not  even  have  lost  her 
18  colonies.  If  Britain  were  led  by  an 
Edmund  Burke  tgday  there  would  not  have 
been  this  disastrous  stirrender  in  Korea. 

Canada's  foreign  secretary,  Lester  Pear- 
son, speaking  at  the  Harvard  commence- 
ment week  before  last,  is  apparently  fuUy 
committed  to  a  neutralist  British  view. 

"There  are  some  who  believe  that  Asian 
commimism  Is  an  implacable  foe,  boimd 
hand  and  foot  to  Moscow,  and  that  to  nego- 
tiate with  it  in  any  circumstances  is  futile 
and  perilous.  Therefore,  they  argue  we  must 
^11  do  everything  we  can  through  govern- 
mental action  short  of  all-out  war — but  even 
at  some  risk  of  war — to  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  Asian  Communist  governments,  and 
to  weaken  and  destroy  them  if  they  have 
managed  to  obtain  power  *  *  «. 


"There  are  others,  however.  Individuals, 
groups  and  governments,  who  will  have  none 
of  this  policy.  They  feel  that  communism 
in  Asia,  though  it  may  l>e  far  deeper  and 
man  sinister  than  'agrarian  reform.'  is  a 
social,  economic,  and  political  development, 
growing  out  of  special  Asian  conditions  and 
one  primarily  for  Asians  to  deal  with;  that 
the  only  Justification  for  direct  western  in- 
tervention Is  when  communism  expresses  it« 
self  in  military  aggression."  •  •   • 

"But  I  also  believe — and  firmly — ^that  there 
can  be  no  effective  or  successful  collective 
action  or  policy  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
concept." 

The  views  of  Mr.  Pearson  are  the  very 
same  views  that  have  brought  upon  \u  the 
present-  catastrophe  of  the  Communist  con* 
quest  of  China.  They  are  the  Acheson* 
Lattimore  views.  I  should  like  to  express 
as  emphatically  as  I  can  my  belief  that  if 
the  views  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Pearson  are  to 
prevail  we  shall  have  nothing  but  disaster. 
If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  history 
we  had  better  return  to  the  wisdom  of  Ed- 
mund Burke. 

We  shall  never  check  the  Communist  dom« 
ination  of  the  world  by  cowardice,  by  indlX- 
f erence.  or  by  halfheartedness. 


AirliMt  Shackled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OEBGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8, 19Si 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,!  Include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Portland 
Oregonian  on  the  subject  of  air  service 
to  that  city  from  the  Midwest: 

AZKLIIfIS    SBACKXA> 

An  examiner's  report  again  opposing 
United  Airlines'  dog-eared  application 
for  nonstop  service  between  Northwest 
cities  and  Chicago  is  discouraging.  We  hope 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  see  it  dif- 
ferently. The  Elsenhower  administration  la 
popularly  expected  to  let  the  light  of  com- 
petition into  many  fields  of  business  which 
have  been  handcuffed  for  two  decades  by 
strict  Federal  controls.  The  airlines  ought 
to  be  high  on  the  list  for  a  change  in  policy. 

CAB  has  mystified  us  on  many  occasions. 
It  takes  years  to  get  decisions  on  airline  ap- 
plications for  service  the  lines  think  they  can 
profitably  provide.  Remember  the  long  fight 
to  get  Seattle-Portland-Hawall  service?  In 
the  end  CAB  granted  permits  not  to  one  line 
but  to  two.  The  same  thing  happened  In 
the  Portland-Alaska  case. 

United  Air  Lines  charges  that  CAB,  In  the 
Northwest -Chicago  case,  has  followed  a  pol- 
icy of  requiring  United,  since  1941,  to  make 
an  intermediate  stop  to  protect  Northwest 
Airlines'  exclusive  Northwest-Chicago  non- 
stop privilege.  But  Northwest  Airlines  did 
not  start  such  a  service — nonstop  from  Ta- 
coma-Seattle  airport  to  Chicago,  but  not 
from  Portland  to  Chicago— until  United  had 
obtained  a  hearing  on  its  application.  And 
Northwest,  asserting  its  Seattle-Chicago 
business  is  inadequate  for  a  single  daUy 
flight.  Is  petitioning  to  close  the  Seattle- 
Portland  gap,  so  that  planes  originating  in 
Seattle  may  pick  up  passengers  in  Portland 
and  then  fly  nonstop  to  Chicago. 

Iliis  is  all  very  confusing.  But  certainly 
United  has  proved  its  business  Judgment  as 
an  airline,  and  certainly  Portland  merits 
nonstop  service  to  Chicago,  when  it  Is  con- 
sidered that  there  are  9  fUghts  daUy  from 
San  Itanclaoo  to  Chlcaco  and  19  fUghts  daUy 
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fram  Lo*  Angeles  to  Chicago,  wlta  •n  equal 
number  at  return  flights. 

In  t*'*^  day  ctf  big  planes  and  feeder  lines 
tbere  la  no  sense  whatever  In  requiring 
United  to  lose  an  hour  or  more  between  the 
Northwest  and  Chicago  for  an  unnceeasary 
stop.  Nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  North- 
west Airlines  should  not  have  the  benefit  at 
both  Seattle  and  Portland  passenger  capacl. 
ties.  Why  doesnt  the  CAB  give  both  lines 
the  permits  they  want  and  let  them  fight  It 
out  on  the  good  old  competitive  basis?  Then 
we  would  see  whether  or  iM3t  the  Northwest 
will  support  the  nonstop-to-Chlcago  serv- 
ice, or  how  much  of  It. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCOMSZK 

nr  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSXNTATIVEB 

Wednesday,  July  8, 1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  in  the  Rxcobd  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  of 
Madison.  Wis.,  in  my  district,  which  well 
expresses  my  own  thoughts  on  the  pro- 
posal to  earmark  Federal  receipts  from 
Continental  Shelf  oil  for  education. 
The  editorial  demonstrates  the  inadvis- 
ability  of  earmarking  sources  of  revenue 
for  a  spedflc  purpose,  no  matter  how 
laudable  that  piirpose  may  be.  As  a  cor- 
ollary, let  me  say  that  I  oppose  general 
overall  Federal  aid  to  education  no  mat- 
ter what  the  source  of  revenue  might  be. 
SoocB  Bar  nf  On.  Foot. 

Ttie  United  States  Senate  last  week  ap- 
proved a  bin  spelling  out  Federal  title  to  and 
control  of  the  remalndw  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  beyond  the  tldelands. 

coastal  States  already  bare  won  trom  this 
session  of  Congress  title  to  offshore  lands 
out  to  their  historic  seaward  boundarleKt  4n 
most  cases  from  3  to  10^  miles.  The  blU 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  week  deals  with 
the  land  on  the  Continental  Shelf  beyond 
that  tideland  boundary,  extending  as  much 
as  160  miles  seaward  of  the  State  zones. 

But  befcK^e  passing  this  second  measure, 
the  Senate  wrote  Into  It  a  provision  ear- 
marking the  Governments  share  of  any 
royalties  from  oil  and  other  minerals  In  this 
submerged  area  for  a  special  fund  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
•ducatlon. 

This  bill  nrust  now  go  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee to  work  out  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  Hoiise  versions.  The  major  con- 
flict Is  over  the  oll-for-educatlon  plan 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  committee  should  elintl- 
nate  the  oll-f  ar-educatl<m  provision  entirely. 

There  is  absolutely  no  relatlonahlp  between 
the  amount  of  money  Uncle  Sam  mtght  re- 
ceive in  revenues  from  the  oil  In  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  area  and  the  financial  needs  of 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  in  the  years  to  come 
must  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  its 
schools.  But  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
revenue  trom  oil  royalties  In  the  submerged 
land  shoiild  be  segregated  for  educational 
purposss  alone. 

If  these  submerged  oU  lands  produce  a 
wealth  of  revenue  for  the  Oovemment,  the 
schools  which  can  qualify  for  a  share  of  the 
new  wealth  will  be  encouraged  to  splurge  on 
nonessentlnli  and  needless  luxury  Items. 

It.  later,  there  la  a  sudden  stoppage  of  this 
Income,  school  spending  will  be  at  a  high 
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levrt  and  the  taxpayers  will  then  have  to  dig 
dowt  to  pay  for  the  frllla  that  were  •OofUvX 
back  dtulng  the  plush  days. 

Sdkools  need  money,  but  many  other 
wort]  iwhlle  Oovemment  programs  need 
mon<  y,  too. 

Wly  not  use  the  oU  royalties  for  retire- 
ment pensions  for  oiir  people?  Why  not  use 
the  looney  to  build  hospitals  In  areas  that 
caim>t  afford  them?  The  Nation's  highway 
systen  Is  crying  for  the  expenditure  of  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars  that  are  not  now  available. 

Coildn't  we  let  the  oil  royalties  pay  for 
our  aatlonal  defense?  Why  not  use  the 
mondy  to  retire  the  national  debt,  and  get 
X7ncl»  Sam  over  on  the  black  side  of  the 
ledgir?  There  are  many  families  in  the 
Unit  Id  States  that  cannot  secure  loans  for 
hom(  I  building  on  favorable  terms.  Why  not 
vue  1  he  oU  money  for  housing  loans? 

He  w  did  it  happen  that  oil  and  education 
got  1  angled  up  anyway? 

Wl  len  Harry  Truman's  crowd  tried  to  grab 

the  (ishore  tldelands  areas  that  had  hlstorl- 

belonged  to  the  States,  the  oU-for-edu- 

proposal  was  used  as  an  attractive 


far  as  the  tldelands  area  was  concerned, 
bait  failed  to  fool  either  the  American 


peop  ie  or  the  new  Congress,  but  the  halt  Is 
stlU  there  and  In  this  case  the  Members  of 
the  ^  7nlted  States  Senate  proved  to  be  suck- 
ers 1  rbo  grabbed  It. 


C4tert  Take  Over  Track  Job  m  Hari- 
Pressed  Korea  Sector 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAUvoaiciA 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  i,  1953 

Mr.  EDCNSHAW.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  under 
leaie  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoaa.  I  include  the  following  article 
froii  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
Juns  21.  1953: 

C<  iPTOts  Taks  Ovsb  TiucK  Job  m  Habo- 
Pmsxo  KoaxA  Sacroa 

Mi  St  CSNTSAi.  FaoNT.  KOBBA,  Juns  17.— 
Fori  r-flve  United  States  Army  and  lifarlne 
Cor]  s  helicopters  flown  here  on  an  emer- 
genc  y  call  are  getting  their  heaviest  workout 
of  t  >e  ELorean  war  in  this  sector  hit  by  the 
Cht  lese  offensive. 

T  M  helicopters  are  doing  tha  Jobs  that 
tru4  ks  normally  do,  or  cannot  do,  on  the 
plniy  ridge  lines  and  narrow  valleys. 

Btads  are  clogged  24  hours  with  trucks 
roll)  Dg  to  and  from  the  front.  Helicopters 
are  the  only  solution  for  getting  supplies 
and  troops  on  an  emergency  basis  to  distant 
malMins  positions. 

Manday  afternoon  the  helicopters  alr- 
llf tfl  d  a  Republic  of  Korea  battalion  of  about 
800  men  10  mllea  over  moxintains  to 
streigthen  a  weak  spot  In  the  line. 

F1  [teen  helicopters  carried  6  or  7  men  each 
on  i,  round  trip  of  about  18  minutes,  stop- 
pinf    when  darkness  came. 

Cdmmunlst  artillery  gunners  shelled  the 
helii  iopters  when  they  neared  the  valley  des- 
tine tlon,   but  no   planes   were   lost. 

'".  "ht  dust  we  were  raising  sent  tip  smoke 
sign  Us  every  time  we  came  in,"  said  Warrant 
Ofll(  er  James  Mowry,  of  Clarion,  Pa. 

"^  79  caught  six  rounds  near  the  main  line. 
The  r  had  the  area  aerocd  In  and  were  aim- 
ing tt  the  helicopter.  We  dumped  the  troops 
fast  each  time  and  hauled  right  out  of 
theiB." 

Tl  ke  h^ooptera  also  have  been  busy  carry- 
ing torward  ammunition  and  suippliea. 


•f  Idaho,  •■  HeOs  Caayoa  D< 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHUtOTOM 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8. 1953 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Ricoro  a  statement  by  the 
Honorable  GsAcn  Proor,  Member  of 
Congidss  from  Idaho,  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  on  July  7.  1953. 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  for  licenses  to  build  certain 
dams  on  the  Snake  River,  in  the  Bella 
Canyon  area. 

Mrs.  Pfost  and  I.  with  several  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body,  are  cosponsors  of  an  alternate  pro- 
posal, which  would  authorize  Federal 
construction  of  a  high  dam  at  Hells  Can- 
yon. Mrs.  PvoRT  Is  a  foremost  authoritj 
on  this  issue,  and  I  commend  her  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mrs.  ProsT's  statement  follows: 


Mr.  Examiner,  my  nan>e  Is  Obacib 
and  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  from  tb« 
First  DUtrict  In  Idaho.  I  havs  here  several 
petitions  that  were  sent  to  me  wtth  the  r»- 
quest  that  I  deliver  them  to  you.  The  people 
who  signed  the  petitions  are  requastlng  that 
the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  site  be  reserved  for 
a  multlirie-purpose  high  dam  which  will 
beneflt  all  the  people  in  the  Northwest  and 
the  United  States. 

I  am  appearing  before  yoa  today  mainly 
because  of  a  statement  In  the  Bsderal  Power 
Act,  imder  which  these  proceedings  are  being 
held.  Section  824  (a)  of  tlUe  16  at  tta» 
United  States  Code  says.  In  part: 

"It  U  hereby  declared  that  the  bustnsM 
of  transmitting  and  sslllng  electrical  energy 
tor  ultimate  distribution  to  the  public  la 
affected  with  a  pnbUc  Interest,  and  that 
Federal  regulation  of  matters  relating  to 
generation  •  •  •  is  necessary  In  the  puMl« 
tnterest." 

In  fact,  references  to  the  public  inter  est 
as  a  basic  criterion  run  aU  through  the  act 
at  June  10.  1930  (41  Stat.  lOeS),  known  as 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act.  and  the  act 
of  Augiut  as.  1935  (4»  Stat.  848),  which 
amends  It.  The  foundation  on  which  this 
Oommlsslon  exists,  and  the  justUlcatioB 
which  underlies  all  Its  actions,  is  nothing 
but  the  public  interest. 

Does  the  pubUc  have  an  Interest  In  the 
disposition  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  site, 
one  of  the  last  and  greateat  resources  of  it* 
kind  remaining  in  the  United  Stataa?  I  be- 
lieve the  fact  la  self-evident. 

Tet  the  official,  best  sble  to  describe  and 
explain  this  public  interest,  is  not  partici- 
pating in  these  hearings.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Douglas 
McKay.  On  account  of  his  default.  It  fails 
upon  \is  to  attempt  to  represent  the  public 
interest  in  a  field  which  la  specifically  in  hla 
charge. 

It  would  be  presxunptuous  on  my  part  to 
attempt  to  formalise  for  this  learned  Com- 
mission the  precise  baais  upon  which  an 
application  for  a  license  should  be  denied 
to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  But,  In  determin- 
ing what  disposition  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
dam  site  will  best  suit  the  public  interest. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  soma 
guidance  in  the  Federal  Power  Act  itself,  and 
particularly  in  the  criterion  set  forth  bluntly, 
and  In  mandatory  langiiage.  in  section  g03 
(a)  adC^altle  16.  which  says  in  part: 
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•n»e  project  adopted  •  •  ♦  ghaO  bt  <ncb 
u  in  the  Judgment  at  the  Oommlaston  wUl 
be  best  adapted  to  a  comprehenslye  plan  lor 
improving  or  developing  a  waterway  for  the 
•  •  •  improvement  and  utilization  of  water- 
power  development,  and  for  other  beneficial 
public  usea." 

The  waterwoy  In  queatlon  In  these  pro- 
eeedlngs  ia  the  Columbia  River  system. 
Does  a  comprehensive  plan  for  improving 
or  developing  this  waterway  exist?  It  does. 
It  is  set  forth  In  House  Document  473,  81st 
Congress,  2d  session,  and  Is  supplemented 
by  studies  and  plans  made  by  the  United 
Etates  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  by  many 
other  studies,  all  of  which  are  doubtless 
available  to  you.  It  calls  for  multiple-pur- 
pose Federal  develc^mient,  not  for  single- 
purpose  private  development,  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  site.  And  In  implementation  ot  this 
truly  comprehensive  plan,  legislation  seek- 
ing the  authorization  of  a  Federal  dam  at 
Hells  Canyon,  and  for  certain  other  bene- 
ficial public  uses  of  the  water,  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress. 

Is  this  plan  for  Federal  development  tb* 
one  best  adapted  *  *  *  for  Improving  or 
developing  this  waterway?  It  has  been  de- 
clared repeatedly,  by  the  most  expert  opinion, 
to  be  by  far  the  best.  Their  reports  also 
doubtless  will  be  accessible  to  you — Includ- 
ing the  most  recent  one,  the  Cotton  report, 
which  la  available  thanks  only  to  the  enter- 
prise oi  a  newspaper  which  rescued  it  trota 
the  btirial  to  which  It  had  been  consigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Is  there  any  comprehensive  plan  for  im- 
proving or  developing  the  waterway  in  ques- 
tion, other  than  the  Federal  plan?  Epe- 
clllcally,  does  the  present  implication  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  fulfill  the  statutory  criteria 
In  any  way  eompsu-eble  to  the  proposals  em- 
bodied In  the  pending  legislation  for  Fed- 
eral development?  The  experts  say  "No." 
The  Cotton  report,  dated  as  recently  as  last 
Febnuu7,  demonstrates  that  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.'s  proposal  la  not  only  inferior  but 
flatly  unfeasible,  and  that  the  Federal  plan, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is — and  I  quote — "eco- 
nomically feasible,  completely  develops  the 
power  reaouroea,  and  Is  tb«  moat  attractive 
from  all  pointa  of  view." 

I  submit  herewith  exhibit  A  and  ask  that 
ft  be  added  at  the  end  of  these  remarks  as  a 
part  of  the  record  of  my  statement,  a  copy 
of  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  nu- 
merotis  national  magaslnes  last  year.  Tou 
win  note  that  aa  recently  aa  April  1053,  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  declared  It  wanted  to  build 
6  dams — ^not  1.  Until  this  spring,  the  com- 
pany actually  sought  license  to  build  only 
1  dam,  not  6.  But.  on  May  16,  1963,  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  filed  application  witb  your 
Commission  to  build  3  dams. 

And  I  invite  the  Commission  to  note  tbe 
Juxtaposition  of  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the 
text  of  this  ad,  which  clearly  and  deliber- 
ately make  the  completely  falae  implication 
that  with  its  6  dams,  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
stood  ready  to  provide  the  aame  power.  In 
the  same  amount  and  under  the  same  tetma 
and  circumstances,  as  the  Federal  develop- 
ment. By  contributing  to.  and  endorsing 
this  ad.  the  company  has  publicly  revealed 
an  Indifference  to  fact  and  accuracy  which 
in  itaelf ,  I  submit,  constitutes  valid  grounds 
tot  denying  ita  application  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Looking  bejrond  the  propaganda  at  the 
aubstance,  I  find  it  difficult  to  refer  to  the 
girrating  and  incessantly  changing  propo- 
sals of  this  company  aa  a  plan  at  alL  It 
has  presented  any  number  of  proposals  - 
frankly,  X  have  loat  track  at  just  how  many. 
It  has  i^parently  been  a  company  tactic  to 
send  up  so-called  plans  Uke  so  many  toy 
balloons,  and,  as  each  one  explodes,  to  patch 
It  up  and  send  it  aloft  again  for  another 
trial.  The  latest  patch  on  the  company*! 
present  application  was  hastily  glued  on 
withla  tbe  last  2  montha. 


But  after  all  the  patching  that  has  been 
done  on  the  company's  proposal,  I  wonder 
whether  much  solid  substantial  material  re- 
nuUns  in  the  balloon?  The  question  Is  in 
my  mind;  the  answer  must  be  furnLshed  by 
the  experU.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  can  dream  up  plans  in  a  few  weeks 
which  are  comparable  in  weight  to  the  pains- 
taking studies  which  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's technical  experts  have  required 
years  to  complete?  Is  It  possible  that  full 
design  data,  complete  economic  studies,  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  analysis  set- 
ting out  the  effect  of  the  company's  program 
upon  the  development  of  the  river  basin 
could  have  sprxmg  in  full  perfection  in  so 
short  a  time? 

Could  this  much  modified  application  of 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  be  perhaps  the  work  of 
a  modem  Napoleon,  acting  hurriedly,  with- 
out thought  of  the  final  consequences? 

If  so.  I  submit  to  the  Commission  that  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  must  make  an  au- 
thoritative record  comparable  to  the  alter- 
nate Federal  plan.  The  public  la  entitled 
to  expect  that  the  company's  proposal  will 
yield  at  least  as  much  power,  that  it  will 
provide  support  for  at  least  as  much  irri- 
gation, that  it  will  provide  as  much  naviga- 
tion, that  it  win  establish  as  many  indus- 
tries, that  it  will  assure  as  much  flood  con- 
trol, that  It  will  secure  as  widespread  eco- 
nomic advantages.  Uuit  it  will  jrleld  as  much 
in  taxes,  that  it  will  create  as  many  down- 
stream benefits,  and  that  it  will  accomplish 
as  complete  and  secure  a  regiUatlon  of  the 
Columbia  River,  as  the  Federal  plan  would. 
In  short,  the  public  Is  entitled  to  have  a 
record  made  In  these  proceedings  which  will 
establish  the  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  pro- 
posal as  being  at  least  as  comprehensive 
and  as  well  adapted  for  the  Improvement 
at  water-power  development  and  other 
beneficial  public  uses,  as  the  Federal  plan 
for  river  basin  development  which  it  would 
eliminate. 

But  if  the  company's  Jerry-built  proposal 
falls  to  meet  this  test  on  the  record  made 
at  these  hearings,  then  I  submit  that  it  U 
the  Commission's  duty  and  responsibility  to 
deny  the  company's  application,  so  that  we 
in  the  Congress,  and  the  people  we  repre- 
sent, may  proceed  to  determine,  authorise, 
and  construct  the  development  which  Is 
best  adapted  to  meeting  the  public  Interest. 

The  Federal  plan  provides  this  Commis- 
sion simultaneously  with  a  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  the  relative  benefits  to 
the  public  Interest,  and  an  alternative 
which  the  company's  proposal  must  surpass 
If  the  application  Is  to  be  granted. 

The  Commission  is.  therefore,  not  only 
entitled  to  have,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  it  Is  duty  boimd  to  see  that  this 
alternative  Federal  proposal  Is  authorita- 
tively laid  before  It.  Since  the  Federal  plan 
was  developed  by  the  Depcu-tment  of  the 
Interior,  and  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  seem  to  be  the  official 
above  all  others  who  should  repreaent  the 
public's  interest  In  this  proposaL 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  under 
his  charge,  an  agency  which  spends  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  which 
employs  several  thousands  of  expert  tech- 
nicians, which  holds  the  records  of  104  years 
of  experience,  all  bearing  directly  upon  the 
Issues  represented  In  these  proceedlnga.  He 
has  been  entrusted  by  the  American  people 
with  these  imnxense  resoiurces  precisely  so 
that  they  will  be  available  for  the  determl- 
natioB  and  advancement  of  the  public 
Intereat. 

But  the  prcaent  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
la  not  only  falling  to  fulfill  this  functioQ: 
but  he  has  placed  great  obstacles  In  the  way 
of  the  Commission  at  a  time  the  CommlaBkn 
should  seek  to  use  the  resources  of  hte  de- 
partment. Not  content  with  merely  declin- 
ing to  intervene,  the  Secretary  has  issxied  » 


public  statemeot  dectaxiag  his  own  bias  in 
the  case.  Thereafter,  any  eniployee  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  who  might,  with  his 
expert  knowledge,  appear  In  support  of  the 
Federal  alternative  developed  by  that  very 
Department,  would  so  do.  knowing  that  he 
was  testifying  in  contradiction  to  his  chief's 
prejudice. 

The  Secretary  took  his  stand  in  direct  op- 
position to  every  report  the  expert  techni- 
cians of  his  own  department  have  ever 
made — and  these  technicians  are  the  fore- 
most experts  in  the  world  on  matters  aflect- 
faog  the  zuktural  resources  of  the  United 
States.  And,  In  effect,  he  tocA  it  in  such  a 
way  aa  to  insulate  these  experts  from  this 
Commission,  thereby  sealing  the  experts' 
knowledge  from  the  Commission.  Should  the 
Conunlsslon  Issue  subpenas  and  question 
them,  it  would  hear  reluctant  and  fearful 
witnesses  testifying  with  their  boss,  the  ar- 
biter of  their  professional  destinies,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and,  on  these  issues,  one 
of  the  most  openly  and  admittedly  biased 
men  in  the  Nation,  looking  over  their  shoiil- 
ders  and  scrutinizing  their  words. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  of  the  most 
important  cases  ever  to  affect  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  during  Its  century-long 
existence  must  be  argued  with  no  effective 
representation  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  its  Secretary  for  benefit  at  the  pub- 
lic. Fiirthermore,  the  Secretary  has  taken 
action  having  a  tendency  to  hampier  thia 
Commission  In  the  free  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion given  it  by  the  Congress.  For,  while 
graciously  conceding  that  this  case  was  one 
for  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  decide, 
and  while  cheerfully  passing  the  responsi- 
bility for  great  decisions  affecting  his  de- 
partment over  to  this  Conunlsslon  without 
intervention  by  him,  the  Secretary  also  went 
out  of  his  way  to  declare  gratuitously  that 
he,  the  official  who  woxild  be  entnosted  vrltb 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  Federal 
development  In  Hells  Canyon,  was  antago- 
nistic to  such  a  development.  We  are  left 
facing  the  question  that  If  the  Secretary  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  deter- 
mined to  bottle  up  the  Federal  development, 
how  can  that  developn^nt  come  into  exist- 
ence? Thus,  in  the  very  act  of  turning  the 
decision  and  the  responsibility  over  to  thia 
Commission,  the  Secretary  in  effect  moved, 
by  means  of  statements  in  the  press,  to  close 
off  the  alternatives  before  the  Commission 
and  to  restrict  Its  field  of  posslUe  choice  and 
decision. 

In  so  doing,  I  believe,  and  I  submit  to  the 
Conunlsslon,  that  the  Secretary  has  under- 
estimated the  democratic  process  in  which 
this  Commission  fulfills  euch  an  Important 
function.  Should  the  Commission  reject  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.'s  application,  then  the  pub- 
lic will  find  ways  to  make  use  of  this  great 
natural  resource,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior notwithstanding.  The  Congress  win 
then  be  free  to  act  as  It  chooses  on  the  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  it — legislation 
which  I  believe  with  good  reason  will  pass 
In  the  not  too  distant  futxire. 

It  la  true,  for  whatever  the  point  is  worth, 
that  a  proposed  Hells  Canyon  bill  did  not 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. Let  me  point  out  that  the  Hoover 
Dam  propoeal  took  6  years  to  pass.  But  Jiad  a 
Federal  Power  Commission  of  that  day  pre- 
empted the  Black  Canyon  site  on  the  Colo- 
rado for  partial  noncomprehenslve,  single- 
purpose  private  development,  our  Nation 
would  have  paid  enormously  during  all  the 
ensuing  decades  for  the  Commiaslon's  hasty 
ded^on.  There  is  no  such  urgency  today 
that  Just  any  kind  of  a  dam  be  built  In 
Hells  Canyon.  Regardless  of  what  the  con- 
sequences may  be,  we  should  not  Ignore  all 
established  standards  of  public  Interest,  in 
our  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  great  Hells  Can- 
yon site  to  a  bidder  who  promises  the  pub- 
lic much  less  than  full  development  of  sucb 
tremendous  xeaouroea. 
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^^^ aitematlTe  e«ht«.   11  !•  aU^e. 

dt^tc'  the  cfforta  of  the  Secretwr  of  the         tJm 
Interior  to  nndereut  It.     It  pfondee  f or  »     for  it 
votttple-parpoae  devetopment  of  the  w»ter-         it 
way  la  crery  aenee  of  the  term.    Whether     state, 
we  eooekler  Irrigation.  naYlgatkm.  Hood  oon- 
tna.  Inte^ation  of  the  power  derrtopment  at 
merenl   interstate  riven,   or   recreatkm.  all 
theee   are   Federal,   nooprofit   vndertaklngB 
Tttal  to  the  rlYcr  batfn  U  It  la  to  be  need  in 
Ita  fnllcat  developtnent  for  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Hatlaa.  both  present  and  fu- 
ture. _^ 

The  Idaho  Power  Oo.  does  not  ao  much  as 
offer  to  develop  the  waterway  lor  the  at- 
^UUnment  of  theae  national  nonprofit  In- 
terests. Its  proposal  is  essentially  a  mo- 
Bopoly  profit  deyrtoptnent.  and  its  interest 
reaches  only  as  far  as  Its  single-purpose 
profit-making  actlTitles  are  concerned.  This 
range  of  interest  is  by  no  means  as  broad  as 
the  range  of  the  public  interest. 

There  are  sites  in  abundance  which  are  fit 
for  only  single-purpose  development,  and 
where  that  development  would  fall  weD 
within  the  scope  of  some  private  company's 
interest.  But  the  Hells  Canyon  site  is  not 
one  of  these.  It  Is  instead  one  of  the  rela- 
Uvely  few  sites  shaped  by  Providence  for  \ises 
and  benefits  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
private  company  to  develop.  If  a  Federal  re- 
sources-development program  is  to  exist  at 
all.  it  should  exist  precisely  to  make  use  oT 
the  full  potentialities  of  such  sites  for  tha 
public  int«rest. 

Should  this  great  and  vital  resource  be 
tamed  over  to  limited  private  development, 
we  will  reverse  the  course  whidi  has  led 
to  the  present  developn»ent  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, and  through  which  we  have  preserved 
and  used  our  pivotal  interstate  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Though  we  do  not  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  Interior  Department's  expert  testimony, 
witnesses  will  tell  you  in  more  detaU  of  some 
of  the  tremendous  developments  which  the 
Federal  Snake  River  project  will  make  pos- 
sible. They  are  outlined  fully  In  the  repwrta 
which  wiU  form  part  of  your  record.  I  will 
only  take  the  time  now,  as  the  Congressman 
representing  the  district  in  which  the  dam 
would  be  located,  to  say  to  you  most  solemnly 
that  the  hopes  and  futtire  of  the  entire 
Horthwest  region  stand  ct  fall  with  the  Fed- 
eral development  which  would  be  forever  pre- 
cluded if  this  Idaho  Power  Co.  application  la 
granted. 

The  public  Interest  requires  that  that  ap- 
plication be  denied. 

BzHxarr  A 

Would  Tou  Thbow  357  Uauom  Tax  Dosxam 
Imto  Hxlxs  Cantox? 

The  GovemoMnt  may  do  it  for  you — ^ulng 
yofur  tax  money  to  promots  a  giant  Federal 
power  monopoly. 

The  plan  is  to  spend  mors  than  a  third  of 
a  billion  tax  dollars  to  build  a  dam  and 
hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Snake  River  along 
the  Idaho-Oregon  border.  The  site:  Hells 
canyon.  ^U^ 

This  would  be  a  needless  expense  because 
the  local  electric  light  and  ix>wer  company 
already  has  offered  to  develop  the  power  at 
no  cost  to  American  taxpayers.  For  more 
than  4  years  the  company,  with  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  its  customers,  has  been 
ready  with  plans  for  a  series  of  five  dams. 

But  the  Job  is  held  up.  For  there  are  those 
who  want  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  take 
ov«r  electricity — as  well  as  medicine  and 
other  businesses  and  services.  They  Insist 
that  the  Oovemment  develop  the  power  even 
though  it  takes  longer  and  costs  many  mors 
millions. 

Congress  will  make  the  final  choice  within        Mb. 
the  next  few  months.     And  these  are  the     sta  es 
facts  that  will  be  considered.  Sta  ea. 


__  pay  about  $6  mlUlon  a  year  tn  local. 

and  Federal  taxes. 
_/  produced  will  be  shared  by  all  with 
regulated  by  public  commlsBloo*.  

dams   can   be   completed  and   power 
in  about  2%  years. 

TBS    JOB 


and  every  other   Amerlran  taxpayer 
up  the  money. 

or  no  local.  State,  or  Federal  taxes 
paid. 

favored  groups  wUl  have  first  can 
power.    Rates  wont  be  reguUted  by 
coaunlsslons. 

years  to  build  one  high,  eostly  dam. 

rears  to  complete  project. 

jse  who  want  a  socialistic  America  know 

vhen  government  takea  over  electricity, 

I  step  toward  the  control  of  every  bust- 

,  farm,  and  family.    The  time  to  stop 

iipread  at  sociaUaed  electricity  Is  now. 

why  these  facts  are  brought  to  you  by 

,'s      tmslnsss-managed.      tax-paying 

light  and  power  companlsi. 


llMillaaMtk* 


Ho.  8:  We  firmly  beliefs  fhs  IFnttsd  States 
Oovemment  should  furnish  aU  UnitMt  States 
Armed  Fososs  here  and  abroad  with  domssUe 


Mo.  4:  We  recommend  that  long-term 
credit  be  extended  cattle  farmers  who  are 
in  drought  area. 

No.  6:  Under  the  present  conditions  wm 
also  recommend  that  if  foreign  aid  is  given 
a  coixntry  that  the  aid  be  In  form  of  beef 
or  beef  producU. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  C.  LonssT. 
Waaoner  Countp  Cmttlenun't  AaaociaUon. 

B.  C.  LofsaAT. 

FresMeml. 

Fowr  OZMOlt.  OXLA. 

A.  A.  Daasaow. 

Fice  President. 
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Wednesdaw,  Jvly  t,  1953 
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_ .  H3MOND60N.    Mr.  Speaker,  tm- 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
of  the  Rkcom,  I  include  the 
letter  and  resolution: 

^AOOWBI  COVWTT.  Okl*..  Jutf  i.  1953. 
Ed  EnfMOWDsrav, 
United  State*  Congresrmmn, 

Washington,  O.  C. 

_,    Bepreeentatlve    fanners    and 

of  Wagoner  County  met  last  eve- 

wlth  the  oOcers  of  their  assoeUtlon 

very    carefully   outlined    some    of    the 

they  think  our  Oovemment  could  do 

get  them  out  of  the  price  situation 

now  find  themselves  In.    Theee  men 

not   ask   for   checks,   cash,   or    barter. 

suggestions   for   improvement   would 

coet  no  more  than   is   now   being 

in  the  same  field. 

obeerve   Resolution   No.   1.    There 

be  something  radically   wrong   when 

^nisewlfe  in  Wagoner  has  to  pay  %\:Xb 

a  pound  of  steak  when  fat  steers  are 

locally  tram  8  to  16  cents  per  pound. 

Very  kindly  yours. 

Gunan  Fasmcs. 
5eerefary-rreos«rer,  Wagoner  Countf 
Cattlemen's  Assoeiatian. 


Waooitb  Ooiinrrr,  Okuu  JiOf  S,  1953, 

T.  Bxivsoir, 
Seeretary  of  AgrieuUtire.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
tngton.  D.  C. 
Ckaa  Ma.  Bnraow:  The  Wagoner  County 
Cat  ilemen's  Association  met  in  a  special  sss- 
sioi    last  evening  and  passed  the  foOowlng 
reeclutlons     for     your     consideration     and 
actjsn: 

Mo.  1:  Ths  dlfferenoe  between  the  price 

at  lieef  offered  acroes  the  retailer's  counter 

to    he  consumer  and  the  preeent  price  of 

beet  on  the  hoof  Is  drastically  out  of  line. 

this  price  spread  and  we  beUevs 

people  will  eat  200  percent  mors 


things 

to  lelp 

the] 

<Ud 

Th^ 

perl  ape 

speiit 

F  ease 
muit 


for 

selling 


Anuirican 
beei 


2:  We  emphatically  rsqnaat  the  Unltsd 
to  stop  Imports  of  bssX  Into  United 


WsfioirxB.  Okuu 


Wsaoens.  Obla. 


GasiOH  FKAmES, 

Sscistdff. 


SAixnuw.  Onui..  Jutf  J,  195i. 
Hon.  Bd  KDKONueoiv. 

House  Offlce  Buttdinff. 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dbab  Sn :  Th«  xindersigned  committee  rep- 
rceentlng  the  Sequoyah  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  its  235  farm  families  was  selected  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Salllsaw,  Okla..  Thursday, 
July  2.  to  mate  an  earnest  request  that 
eastern  Oklahoma  be  indxided  In  the  drought 
stricken  area. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  eonunlttss  that 
this  area  has  suffered  In  every  respect  as 
have  thoee  areas  west  and  east  of  as  and 
ws  refl?ectfuUy  request  that  you  glTs  this 
your  careful  consideration. 
Tours  truly. 

H.  O.  smm. 

C.  O.  8tajn.BT.  '' 


\,;^fi 


WW  Docs  Jdy  4  lleaa  to  Me,  to  T««7 

EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

cv  insaArHUsana 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPRXSSNTATlVn 

Wednesdav.  July  t.  19S3 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ttatt 
RgcotB.  I  include  the  following  addresi 
by  Hon.  Chaklks  B.  Dkahe,  of  North 
Carolina,  at  the  July  4.  1953,  celebration 
of  Carthage  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: 

President  CaddeU,  it  Is  a  dlstlnet  honor 
to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  Carthaga 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  aiul  Join  you 
and  this  great  boat  erf  Ifoore  County  dtiaens 
and  your  many  visitors  in  recreating  tha 
gplrlt  upon  which  thia  country  was  founded. 

What  doea  July  the  4th  mean  to  me.  to 
you? 

I  am  thinking  of  July  4,  1T79.  the  date  at 
the  Tlg"'"g  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. At  the  time  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress  In  Philadelphia  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
were  economically  weak,  without  an  army 
and  had  little  protection.  They  knew  they 
faced  the  greatest  military  power  In  the 
world;  that  In  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  a 
fleet  of  BrltUh  warahlps  might  appear  any- 
where between  Sandy  Hook  and  Charlestcn 
and  they  did.  They  further  knew  if  their 
cause  shoiUd  fall  that  in  all  probablUty  they 
would  be  carried  to  England,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  hung  until  they  were  dead. 

Knowing  this  to  be  true,  would  you  or  I 
as  a  member  of  that  Continental  Congress 
have  had  the  cotirage  to  sign  the  Dedara- 
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tlon  of  Independence;  realtadng  if  our  cause 
failed  we  would  be  tried  for  treason  and 
condemned  to  death?  Jefferson,  the  driving 
power  iMhind  the  Constitution,  had  that  in 
mind  when  he  remarked: 

"The  sentiments  of  men  are  known  not 
only  by  what  they  rsoslva  but  by  what  they 
reject  also." 

In  those  crucial  days  of  later  years  when 
the  Federal  Union  hung  in  the  balance, 
president  Lincoln,  challenged  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  hour,  said: 

"A  country  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
survive." 

Walter  Hlnes  Page,  World  War  I  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  a  great  son  of  Moore 
County,  gave  true  expression  to  the  ideals 
of  1T76  and  the  needs  of  our  world  today 
when  he  said : 

"The  cure  for  democracy  la  more  democ- 
racy." 

The  spirit  of  the  Founding  Fathers  in  our 
own  troubled  times  Is  well  sUted  by  two  of 
America's  key  statesmen. 
Adlai  Stevenson  put  it  this  way: 
-The  fullest  guaranty  against  irresponsi- 
bility  lies   in    the   constant   reminder   that 
people,  and  only  people,  are  Important."' 
President  Elsenhower  has  stated: 
••Whatever  America  hopes  to  bring  to  pass 
in  the  world  miist  first  eome  to  pass  in  tbs 
heart  of  America." 

•nvhcre  do  we  go  from  here?" 
Theas  are  crucial  days  in  which  we  live. 
There  is  no  need  kidding  ourselves.  On  the 
front  cover  of  the  current  U.  S.  News  we  are 
told  that  on  July  4,  1033.  American  Armed 
Forces  were  serving  in  3  foreign  countries. 
On  July  4,  1»43.  our  services  were  serving  in 
S9  foreign  countries.  On  this  July  4.  1953. 
our  young  men  and  women  composing  our 
Armed  Forces  are  serving  in  49  foreign  coun- 
tries.   Why? 

Today  we  are  tn  the  grip  of  a  war  of  Ideaa. 
It  doeant  make  any  difference  whether  we 
are  soldiers  or  clvUians.  The  basic  stniggle 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
the  world  U  good  against  evU,  of  right  against 
wrong,  of  Christ  against  anti-Christ. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  bom  on  July  4.  1776. 
These  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  true  de- 
mocracy could  only  prevaU  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  who  were  willing  to 
make  a  complete  commitment  of  their  Uvea, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  On 
this  July  4,  1953.  in  every  area  of  the  world, 
including  the  49  foreign  countries  where  our 
forces  are  serving,  democracy  la  being  chal- 
lenged by  a  competing  force — world  commu- 
nism. Why  is  American  democracy  not  loved 
and  respected  in  many  areas  of  the  world  to- 
day? Why  are  we  on  the  defensive  in  the 
war  of  ideas?    What  is  the  answer 

I  am  reminded  that  25  years  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  went  to  Moscow.  He  was  an  Ameri- 
can newspaperman.  He  was  not  a  Commu- 
nist. He  wanted  to  see  what  went  on  be- 
hind communism.  On  this  visit  he  was  be- 
ing shown  through  a  school  where  they  were 
training  young  Chinese  to  be  Communists. 
My  friend  asked  the  Communist  military 
leader  who  were  the  bedraggled  looking 
Chinese.    The  Russian  leader  replied : 

"You  may  not  think  much  of  these  men 
today  but  20  years  from  now  they  will  be 
running  China." 

Today  these  same  Chinese  trained  in  Mos- 
cow 25  years  ago  are  running  China. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Com- 
munists is  that  they  believe  in  their  ideas 
and  what  they  are  fighting  for.  Our  fore- 
fathers of  1776  believed  In  their  ideas  and 
knew  what  they  were  fighting  for. 

Some  days  ago  I  was  reading  a  little  book. 
On  one  page  there  was  a  picture  of  a  com- 
placent Englishman.  On  the  wall  hung  an 
emblem  at  great  English  victories  on  land 
and  sea.  This  Englishman,  completely  un- 
concerned about  what  is  taking  place  In  the 
world,  exclaimed:  "But  the  Communists 
haven't  even  got  a  seat  In  ParllamMit.'*  On 
the  opposite  page  ths  British  Communist 


Parllaaoentary  candUtata  statsd:  "I  nay  taaes 
lost  my  seat  In  the  Hovse  ef  Commons,  but 
the  Oammunists  have  taken  450  "i«n«An 
people  in  China.** 

I  am  thinking  that  this  English  Illustra- 
tion Is  applicable  in  many  arcaa  of  America 
today. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  stood  on  a  hillside,  over- 
kx^ng  Tucca  FlaU  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 
There  I  saw  unloosed  man  Is  most  deadly  cre- 
ation— an  atomic  device.  Before  I  left  Wash- 
ington yesterday  afternoon  we  appropriated 
$34 >4  billion  for  national  defense.  I  am  re- 
minded that  it  cost  almost  a  million  dollars 
to  put  a  Jet  bomber  in  the  air. 

Today  we  appear  to  feel  safe  by  placing 
more  and  more  billions  Into  material  de- 
fense. Vishliuky,  who  served  as  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  said: 

"We  shall  conquer  the  world,  not  with 
atomic  bombs,  but  Vith  our  Ideas,  brains, 
and  doctrines." 

I  would  remlixl  you  that  the  Soviets  have 
become  expert  in  carrying  out  tills  plan  laid 
down  by  Vishinsky. 

In  the  last  30  years  the  Conununists  have 
taken  over  800  million  people.  Tes,  800  mil- 
lion people.  They  achieved  this  objective 
without  firing  a  single  shot.  They  did  It 
armed  with  an  idea. 

It  has  lieen  said :  "Today  we  need  not  only 
a  gun  in  our  hand,  we  need  an  idea  in  our 
head  and  an  answer  in  our  heart."  And 
"Modem  warfare  means  that  nations  are 
out-thought  before  they  are  out-fougbt." 

Am  I  living  an  answer  to  commxmlsmf 
Have  you  ever  changed  a  Conununist?  Do 
we  have  the  same  passion  to  fight  for  our 
idea  in  the  same  way  that  the  Communist 
fights  for  his  Idea?  The  Communist  never 
sleeps.  He  flgbtn  for  his  idea  24  hours  a  day, 
S6S  days  a  year  He  gives  his  energy,  his 
nMney.  He  gives  everything.  He  never 
stops  fighting. 

If  we  had  the  passion  fbr  democracy  and 
a  desire  to  fight  for  what's  right  instead 
of  who's  right  and  could  relate  that  phi- 
losophy of  living  on  a  world  scale,  we  would 
have  an  answer  to  Korea,  to  communism,  and 
the  troubled  times  in  which  we  fiiKl  our- 
selves. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  A  friend  of 
mine  put  it  this  way:  "If  we  dont  stand  for 
something,  we  wlH  fall  for  anything." 

Our  forefathers  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress broke  the  shackles  of  the  past  and  freed 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Today  people 
feel  insecure.  They  feel  that  some  sinister 
force  Is  lurking  just  around  the  dark  comer. 
There  Is  Insecurity  In  the  family  circle.  Yes, 
there  is  division  within  the  family,  in  the 
chiu-ch.  In  the  school.  Iron  curtains  exist 
between  husband  and  wife,  between  father 
and  son.  Politically  one  party  doesn't  trust 
aiMJther.  We  hold  one  investigation  after 
another.  We  burn  hooka.  People  are  afraid 
to  think. 

Americans,  Englishmen,  and  natives  of 
other  countries  sell  atomic  secrets  of  their 
own  nation  to  another  nation  because  their 
loyalty  to  the  Idea  they  believed  In  came 
before  their  loyalty  to  their  country. 

Within  recent  years  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  have  come  together  In  one  conference 
after  another.  Have  they  brought  an  an- 
swer to  our  problems? 

We  have  good  prpcr  plans  and  progriuns 
but  they  do  not  work  out.  Is  it  becaiise  we 
are  not  answering  the  deepest  needs  of  the 
human  heart? 

In  1951.  I  witnessed  a  ▼ery  interesting 
play.  It  Involved  two  brothws  that  were 
driven  apart  because  one  began  to  drink  and 
the  other  brother  wrapped  himself  in  self- 
righteousness.  In  this  play  a  cowboy  quartet 
Bang  a  song  When  You  Point  Your  Finger 
at  Your  Neighbor,  There  Are  Three  More 
Pointing  Back  at  You.  Isnt  that  the  answer, 
to  begin  to  analyze  the  three  fingers  point- 
ing back  at  me? 

Yes,  we  have  more  electric  washing  ma- 
chines, more  telephones,  and  more  automo- 
bUes.    We  drive  faster  and  fly  higher— *ut 


more 

venereal  diseases,  asore  divorces,  and  wnoea 
mnrders  than  any  other  dvlliaed  country. 

I  am  convinced,  my  friends,  as  we  stand 
kare  on  ttala  July  4  that  If  we  would  catch 
the  q>irlt  of  July  4.  1776,  you  and  I  must 
live  by  absolute  moral  standards  as  the  only 
answer  to  the  Insecurity  and  the  friction 
and  division  that  exist  in  the  world  today. 
If  I  have  the  courage  to  live  by  abaoluts 
moral  standards  then  and  only  then  wlU  I 
be  living  an  Idea  superior  to  eonununlam. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  am  sharing  with 
you  I  refer  to  a  public  statement  made  re- 
cently by  John  V.  Riffe,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  GO.  whe  reprraents  S^ 
million  men.    This  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

"I  have  taken  my  decision  to  Uve  by  the 
four  absolute  moral  standards  of  alMolute 
honesty,  absolute  purity,  absolute  iinselfish- 
ness,  and  absolute  love,  and  under  OodU 
guidance  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

As  I  reflect  on  this  challenging  statement 
by  an  outstanding  labor  leader,  I  am  re- 
minded at  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Frank 
Buchman,  the  founder  of  moral  rearmament. 
He  said:  "Everybody  wants  to  see  the  other 
fellow  changed.  Every  nation  wants  to  see 
the  oth«  nation  changed  but  everyone  is 
waiting  for  the  other  fellow  to  begin." 

The  answer  to  the  ills  of  the  world — yea, 
the  ills  of  America,  will  not  come  by .  in- 
creased appropriations  for  your  favorite  leg- 
islation. It  will  come  only  when  I  am  wHling 
to  change  and  apply,  drastically,  ab6<dute 
moral  standards  to  my  life. 

On  this  July  4  if  we  expect  to  make  America 
strong  it  will  require  a  fighting  faith  based 
upon  a  new  personal  discipline.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  have  a  new  Nation  and  a  new  world 
it  WiU  require  new  men. 

The  future  of  your  home  and  mine,  the 
future  of  your  Nation  and  mine,  will  depend 
not  tm  what  a  few  men  in  Washington. 
Europe,  or  Asia  may  decide  to  do  but  on  what 
you  and  I  decide  to  be. 


Banker  Gim  BeUnJ  Ike  Refine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROT  W.  WIER 

or  unnvESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8. 1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Boston  Daily  Record  of  Monday,  July 
6,  1953: 

Bankxb   Gum   Bkhiko   Iks  Bechcx 
(By  David  Sentner) 

The  man  behind  the  g\nia  in  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  is  Sidney  James  Wein- 
berg, Wall  Street  investment  banker. 

This  63-year-old  financial  tycoon  pulls  the 
strings  quleUy.  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  is  his  man. 
Weinberg  made  him  chairman  of  Continental 
Can  when  the  general  came  home  from  his 
Job  as  chief  of  the  American  Forces  in  occu- 
pied Germany. 

Clay,  deputy  on  Ike's  staff  dvirlng  the  war, 
became  the  head  of  Ike's  patronage  com- 
mittee aft«r  the  OOP  convention. 

The  Elsenhower  cabinet  was  handplcked 
by  Clay's  group  with  things  once  again  hav- 
ing to  be  cleared  irith  Sidney. 

Weinberg  has  had  a  fantastic  rise  to  for- 
tune and  power  In  the  best  tradition  of 
Horatio  Alger.  ^ ^^ 

He  attended  public  school  In  Brooklyn, 
where  he  was  born.  Be  studied  In  night 
schools  wbUs  starttac  ont  on  his  business 
career  with  Goldman.  Sachs  *  Co..  at  16. 
has  bssn  a  partMr  la  ttls  banklnc  ^ 
since  1827. 
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His  ^»«^««"g  background  tochide*  bcfng  * 
acsman  In  the  »vrj  to  World  W«r  I;  special 
•sent  in  Navy  InteUlgenee;  deputy  crtlector 
rf  customs  at  Norfolk,  Va..  and  M>*stMttto 
tbe  caialnnan  of  tbe  War  Production  Board. 

Be  oontrllHited  generously  to  the  Bsen- 
bower  campaign. 

Weinberg  was  responsible  for  bringing 
Charles  ■■  Wilson,  of  O-ceral  SMctrlc.  Into 
Government  during  World  War  IL 

Wetoberg  Is  a  director  of  General  Bectrle 
as  well  as  Omttoental  Can.  Oeneral  Foods, 
Sean  Roebuck,  McKesson  and  Bobbins.  Van 
Raalte  Co..  Oenoral  Clgaro  Co.,  B.  F.  Oood- 

rtch  Co,  etc.  ,       4^ 

Wetobeig  is  purportedly  behind  a  plan  to 
ease  Sherman  Adams,  former  Governor  ot 
New  Hampshire,  out  of  his  post  as  special 
assistant  to  the  President. 

Adams,  who  Is  not  popular  with  anybody 
on  Capitol  Hill  except  Senator  Chaslis  (Holy 
Boiler)  TO««T.  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Is  slated  to  be  given  a  S-months  travel- 
ing assignment. 

General  Clay  would  sit  to  for  him  while 
/^•tn»  Is  on  the  road. 

There  will  be  more  smoke  and  powder  when 
fhe  House  leadership  this  midweek  tries  to 
beat  down  Representative  Daw  Rxd.  Repub- 
lican, or  New  Tork.  in  the  battle  over  the 
exoeas-proAts  tax  which  the  administration 
Insists  should  be  continued  untU  January  1. 

RcB>  believes  the  OOP  pledged  a  tax  cut 
to  its  election  campaign  and  should  live  up 
to  It.  _ 

Pressured  by  the  White  House,  the  House 
Bulea  Committee,  whose  chairman  Is  Repre- 
sentative Leo  AixxN.  RepubUcan.  at  nUnoU, 
drew  up  a  rule  by  which  Rod's  Ways  and 
MfMtn«  Committee  would  be  bypassed  and 
the  measure  reported  directly  to  the  floor. 

The  maneuver  caxiaed  a  rift  between 
Speaker  Jox  Mabtim.  RepubUcan.  of  Biaasa- 
ehusetts,  and  Floor  Leader  Cbaklcs  H&ixxcx, 
Bepobllcan.  of  Indiana. 

Uaktim  told  the  White  House  he  dldnt  be- 
Ueve  he  could  get  the  votes  to  the  Hoiise  to 
by-pass  Rxxd. 

Haixzck.  on  the  other  hand,  told  the  White 
Bouse  he  could  Itoe  up  230  votes. 

However,  Haixxck  found  out  there  were 
not  enough  Congressmen  to  town  to  get  a 
majority  so  the  floor  test  was  never  made. 

At  the  time,  Rked  came  toto  the  House 
accompanied  by  Representative  JxNKHfs,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio.  No.  a  Republican  on  his 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  They  took 
•eats  on  the  center  aisle.  Representative 
Alzxw,  54.  came  to  and  toc^  a  seat  near 
Bkxo.  78.     He  called  over: 

"Good  morning.  Mr.  Rxxd." 

Rod  half -rose  from  his  seat  and  shouted: 

"Don't  you  ever  talk  to  me  or  I'll  ram  your 
teeth  down  your  throat." 

jKMxnfs  pulled  Rxsd  back  to  his  seat  as  h« 
started  toward  Allxn. 
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Profram  of  Iht  UknuusB  Cosfrest 
Comauttf 


over  the  last  33  ytan  to  In- 

omununlzstloQ  and  subjugation. 

is  hope  anuMig  many  Americans 

the  Ukrainians  will  some  day  rise 

independent  people,  severing  all 

«rith  Russian  communism. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 

has  taken  a  vital  interest  over 

years  and  has  helped  to  keep  alive 

spirit  of  nationalism   among   the 

in  Russia  and  among  those 

nationality  here  in  America.    In 

endeavor  the  issues  that  have  arisen 
.  the  public  Interest  here  in  Amer- 
and  also  Involve  considerations  of 
national  security.    This  American 

has  formulated  an  enlight- 

program  with  which  it  is  attempt- 
to  get  its  message   across  to  the 
people  in  Russia  to  let  them 
that  we  want  them  to  be  free, 
order  to  bring  the  issues  involved 
he  attention  of  the  public,  the  fol- 
statement  under  date  of  April  10, 
by  Prof.  Lev  E.  Etobriansky.  presi- 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
of  America.  Inc.,  is  noteworthy: 
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lifr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  known  unrest  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  the  chance  that  some  day  in  the 
near  future  many  of  the  captive  nations 
will  rise  up  and  revolt,  there  is  also  great 
hope  that  parts  of  Russia  will  Join  in 
the  movement  against  the  Communist 
oppressor. 

The  great  breadbasket  of  Russia,  lo- 
cated In  the  Ukrainian  area,  has  been 
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llje  Ukratoian  Congress  Committee  has  al- 
been  of  the  firm  opinion  Uiat  the  plana 
activities  of  the  American  Committee 
the  Liberation  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia 
(re<  ently  changed  to  tbe  American  Commlt- 
for  Liberation  From  Bolshevism)   bear  a 
vlt4I  significance  for  American  security  and 
hopes  of  the  free  world.     The  decision 
the   Ukratoian    Congress    Committee    to 
toto  negotiations  with  the  American 
was  founded  on  this  practical 
Overriding   all    conslderaitons 
^  this  decision  was  the  earnest  and 
dMlre  to  contribute  to  tbe  effective 
_  of  the  American  Committee  in 
that' Its  activities  would   be   unmis- 
takably representative  of  the  dynamic  tradl- 
and  democratic  spirit  of  o\ir  country. 
With  this  desire  expressed  in  tbe  concrete  we 
with  a  clear  conscience  matotain  that  we 
properly  fulfilled  our  duty  as  loyal  and 
cltiaens.     Had  this  desire  been  left 
we  would  have  failed  to  this 
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vau  erlytog 

stoi  ere 
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cat 
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demoted 

unoxpressed. 


duly. 

£  toce  It  now  appears  we  have  not  realised 
f\il  success  to  ova  declared  purpose — the 
ob.  act  of  our  desire — it  is  fitting  and  proper 
thi  t  an  assessment  be  made  of  tbe  specific 
efl<  rts  exerted  and  the  obstacles  encountered 
to  Jiese  efforts.  Only  through  the  means  of 
sue  b  a  systematic  appraisal  can  we  oonttoue 
to  serve  the  best  toterests  of  the  United 
Sti  tes  and  furnish  the  basis  of  facts  through 
wta  \ch  a  solution  leading  to  success  may  be 
assiired. 

*:  'he  following  constitutes  the  chronologi- 
cal record  of  essential  potots  surroundtog 
tb4  Congress  Committee  mission  to  Europe: 
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American  Committee  under  the  orlg- 

chalrmanshlp  of  Mr.  Eugene  Lyons  bad 

the  well  founded  hostility  of  all  legl- 

and  representative  elements  of  the 

emigration.     The  political  back- 

and  prejudiced  views  of  Mr.  Lyons 

well  known  to  the  emigres  In  Europe 

to  toterested  groups  and  individuals  In 

United  States.     This  engendered  suspi- 

and  distrust  of  the  functions  and  ob- 

of  the  American  Committee  Itself. 

stispiclons  were  readily  substantiated 

the  manipulations  of  Mr.  Lyons  in  Europe 

the  supporttog  activities  of  his  contem- 

,  Mr.  Isaac  Don  Levlne,  who  was  serv- 

as  the  European  director  for  the  com- 

Durlng  this  period  It  was  consld- 

improper  for  the  Ukrainian  emigration 

toterested  groups  in  the  United  States 

Bven  entertato  the  thought  of  any  effort 

cooperation   with    the    American    Com- 


When  the  American  committee  chairman- 
ship was  turned  over  to  Adm.  Alan  Kirk, 
upon  his  return  from  Moscow,  the  organisa- 
tion attained  a  respecUbUlty  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  associated  with  1«.    The  hope* 
of  the  Ukrainian  emigration  and  toterested 
groups  to  the  United  States  were  raised  when 
It  appeared  that  a  new  policy  based  upon 
American    traditions    and    toteresU    wouM 
evolve  with  the  expected  departure  of  Mr. 
Lyons.     It  was   at  this  Juncture  that   tbs 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  opened  dis- 
cussions with  Admiral  Kirk. 
m 
The  discussions  with  Admiral  Kirk  led  to 
the  development  of  a  formula  through  which 
the    Ukrainian    Congress   Committee   felt  It 
could  leflttmately  seek  the  cooperation  and 
assUtance  of   all  bona  fide  *migr*  organi- 
zations.   Arrangements  were  made  for  a  mis- 
sion consisting  of  hlgh-ranktog  ofllcers  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  to  visit 
Europe   to  discuss   and  exchange   views  on 
the  lormula  with  the  appropriate  leadacshlp 
to  the  emigration.    However,  the  departure 
of  Admiral  Kirk  as  chairman  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Admiral  Stevens  as  chairman 
led  to  a  delay  to  the  dispatch  of  ths  Ukrato- 
ian Conflreas  Committee  mission, 

IV 

Shortly  after  Admiral  Stevens*  appoint- 
ment, the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
represenUUves  sought  to  answer  and  clear 
up  any  questions  which  he  might  havs  In 
order  to  expedite  the  departure  of  Its  mis- 
sion for  Europe.  Despite  these  efforU.  delay 
upon  delay,  without  explanation  by  Admiral 
Stevens,  carried  on  for  over  S  months. 

V 

Just  when  it  appeared  the  atmosphere  was 
cleared  for  the  mission  to  depart,  the  co- 
ordinattog  center  to  Mimlch  publicly  an- 
noimced  the  adc^tlon  of  a  set  of  statutes 
to  govern  the  work  of  the  said  center  with- 
out prior  notice  to  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee.  Theee  statutes  were  given  wide 
publicity  in  imigr*  circles  and  immediately 
the  work  of  the  American  Conunlttee  re- 
turned to  its  original  blanket  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  The  very  langxwge  and  spirit 
of  the  statutes  confirmed  the  suspicions  of 
the  non-Russian  tailgr6  organisations  thst 
the  American  Committee  was  in  the  graq> 
and  a  complete  captive  of  "Oreat"  Russian 
Imperialist  influence.  Profuse  explanations 
were  attempted  by  the  American  Committee 
but  the  adequately  conflrmed  suspicions  of 
tbe  legitimate  democratic  elements  cf  the 
non-Russian  emigration  would  not  yield  to 
such  unbecomtog  efforts. 

VI 

Despite  the  knowledge  that  the  slanted 
formulation  and  public  announcement  of  the 
statutes  had  greatly  diminished  tbe  oi^xtf- 
tunlty  for  the  full  success  of  the  mission, 
the  Ukratoian  Congress  Committee  mission 
nevertheless  continued  to  its  desire  to  dem- 
onstrate its  good  faith  as  described  earlier. 
Many  informed  students  and  observers  of 
this  problem  matotalned  with  convlnctog  re- 
port that  the  publication  of  the  statutes 
was  weU  timed  to  cause  todignation  and 
confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ultratoian 
emigration,  but  even  this  founded  opinion 
did  not  deter  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee from  piu-suing  its  constructive  work. 
Ptoally,  when  resentment  had  reached  a  high 
potot,  the  American  Committee  authorised 
the  effectuation  of  the  Ukratoian  Congress 
Committee  mission  to  Europe.  Although 
cognizant  of  the  created  clrcumstanoea.  the 
Congress  Committee  did  not  shirk  Its  duty 
which  had  always  been  based  upon  unques- 
tioned and  informed  loyalty  to  American 
democracy,  and  oonsequsntly  the  mlssloa 
departed. 

vn  * 

The  first  reaction  of  the  valid  and  legiti- 
mate Ukrainian  emigration  to  the  ease  prs- 
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Bto  ^-ttkwtng  background  Inchide*  bring  • 
acaman  In  tbe  N»Ty  to  World  W«r  I;  special 
•sent  in  Navy  Intemgene*;  depfuty  «rtl«ctor 
rf  cuBtoms  at  Norfolk,  Va..  and  >«i>tuttto 
tbe  caialrman  of  the  War  Production  Boanl. 
Be  oontarlbuted  generoxisly  to  the  Klien- 
bower  campaign. 

Wetoberg  w«e  leeponalble  for  bringing 
Charles  ■■  Wilson,  of  O-ceral  SMctrle.  toto 

Ooremment  during  World  War  IL 

Weinberg  Is  a  director  of  General  Electrle 
as  well  as  Oonttoental  Can.  General  Foods, 
Sean  Boebuck,  IfcKeasoo  and  Bobbins.  Van 
Raalte  Co.,  Genwal  Cigaro  Co.,  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Oo,  etc.  .  4^ 
Wetobetg  is  purportedly  behind  a  plan  to 
ease  Sherman  Adams,  former  Governor  ot 
New  Hampshire,  out  of  his  poet  as  special 
assistant  to  the  President. 

Adiuns.  who  la  not  popular  with  anybody 
on  Capitol  Hill  except  Senator  Chasus  (Holy 
Boiler)  To«T.  Bepubllcan.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Is  slated  to  be  given  a  a-month»  travel- 
ing assignment. 

General  Clay  would  sit  to  for  him  while 
/^•m*  Is  on  the  road. 

There  will  be  more  smoke  and  powder  when 
fhe  House  leadership  this  midweek  tries  to 
beat  down  Bepresentative  Daw  Rxd,  Bepub- 
llcan. or  Hew  Tork.  In  the  battle  over  the 
exoeas-proOU  tax  which  the  administration 
Insists  should  be  continued  untU  January  1. 
BcB>  believes  the  GOP  pledged  a  tax  cut 
to  its  election  campaign  and  should  live  up 
to  It.  _ 

Pressured  by  the  White  House,  the  House 
Bules  Committee,  whose  chairman  is  Repre- 
sentative Leo  Aixnr,  Bepubllcan.  at  nUnoU. 
drew  up  a  rule  by  which  Bed's  Ways  and 
MfMtn«  Committee  would  be  bypassed  and 
the  measure  reported  directly  to  the  floor. 

The  maneuver  caxiaed  a  rift  between 
Speaker  Jox  Maktim.  BepubUcan.  of  Ifassa- 
ehusetts.  and  Floor  Leader  Cbaklcs  H&ixxcx, 
Bepubllcan.  of  Indiana. 

Uaktim  told  the  White  House  he  dldnt  be- 
Ueve  he  could  get  the  votes  to  the  Boxise  to 
by-pass  Rxxd. 

Haixzck.  on  the  other  hand,  told  the  White 
Bouse  he  could  Itoe  up  230  votes. 

However,  Hallxck  found  out  there  were 
not  enough  Congressmen  to  town  to  get  a 
majority  ao  the  floor  test  was  never  made. 

At  the  time,  Rxxd  came  toto  the  House 
accompanied  by  Bepresentative  Jkhkius,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio.  No.  a  Bepubllcan  on  his 
Ways   and   Means    Committee.     They    took 
•eats  on  the   center   aisle.     Bepresentative 
Alzxw,  54.  came  to  and  toc^  a  seat  near 
Bkko.  78.     He  called  over: 
"Good  mc»ntog,  Mr.  Bxxd." 
RcED  half -rose  from  his  seat  and  shouted: 
''Don't  you  ever  talk  to  me  or  I'll  ram  your 
teeth  down  your  throat." 

jKiociKs  pulled  RxED  back  to  his  seat  as  he 
started  toward  Allxn. 
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over  the  last  33  years  to  In- 

omununlzatloQ  and  subjugation. 

is  hope  anuMig  many  Americans 

the  Ukrainians  will  some  day  rise 

independent  people,  severing  aU 

with  Russian  communism. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 

has  taken  a  vital  interest  over 

years  and  has  helped  to  keep  alive 

spirit  of   nationalism   among   the 

in  Russia  and  among  those 

nationality  here  in  America.    In 

endeavor  the  issues  that  have  arisen 
.  the  public  toterest  here  in  Amer- 
and  also  Involve  considerations  of 
national  security.    This  American 

has  formulated  an  enlight- 

program  with  which  it  is  attempt- 
to   get  its  message   across   to   the 
people  in  Russia  to  let  them 
that  we  want  them  to  be  free, 
order  to  bring  the  issues  involved 
he  attention  of  the  public,  the  fol- 
statement  under  date  of  April  10, 
by  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  presi- 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
of  America,  Inc.,  is  noteworthy: 
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lb.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  known  unrest  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  the  chance  that  some  day  in  the 
near  future  many  of  the  captive  nations 
will  rise  up  and  revolt,  there  is  also  great 
hope  that  parts  of  Russia  will  Join  In 
the  movement  against  the  Communist 
oppressor. 

The  great  breadbasket  of  Russia,  lo- 
cated In  the  Ukrainian  area,  has  been 
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llje  Ukratoian  Congress  Committee  has  al- 
been  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  plans 
activities  of  the  American  Committee 
the  Liberation  of  the  Peoples  of  Bussla 
(re<  ently  changed  to  the  American  Commlt- 
for  Liberation  From  Bolshevism)   bear  a 
vlt4I  significance  for  American  security  and 
hopes  of  the  free  world.     The  decision 
the   Ukratoian    Congress    Committee    to 
toto  negotiations  with  the  American 
was  founded  on  this  practical 
Overriding   all    conslderaitons 
^  this  decision  was  the  earnest  and 
dMlre  to  contribute  to  the  effective 
of  the  American  Committee  In 
that' Its  activities  would   be   unmis- 
takably representative  of  the  dynamic  tradl- 
and  democratic  spirit  of  o\ir  country. 
With  this  desire  expressed  in  the  concrete  we 
with  a  clear  conscience  matotain  that  we 
properly  fulfilled  our  duty  as  loyal  and 
cltiaens.     Had  this  desire  been  left 
we  would  have  failed  to  this 
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duly. 

£  toce  It  now  appears  we  have  not  realised 
f\il  success  to  ova  declared  purpose — the 
ob.  Bct  of  our  desire — it  is  fitting  and  proper 
thi  t  an  assessment  be  made  of  the  specific 
efl<  rts  exerted  and  the  obstacles  encountered 
to  ;hese  efforts.  Only  through  the  means  of 
sue  b  a  systematic  appraisal  can  we  oonttoue 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
Sti  tes  and  furnish  the  basis  of  facts  through 
wfa  ich  a  solution  leading  to  success  may  be 
ass  [ired. 

*:  'he  following  constitutes  the  chronologi- 
cal record  of  essential  potots  surroundtog 
tb4  Congress  Committee  mission  to  Europe: 
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American  Committee  under  the  orlg- 

chairmanship  of  Mr.  Eugene  Lyons  bad 

the  well  founded  hostility  of  all  legl- 

and  representative  elements  of  the 

emigration.     The  political  back- 

and  prejudiced  views  of  Mr.  Lyons 

well  known  to  the  emigres  in  Europe 

to  toterested  groups  and  individuals  In 

United  States.     This  engendered  suspi- 

and  distrust  of  the  functions  and  ob- 

of  the  American  Committee  itself. 

stispicions  were  readily  substantiated 

the  manipulations  of  Mr.  Lyons  in  Europe 

the  supporttog  activities  of  his  contem- 

,  Mr.  Isaac  Don  Levlne,  who  was  serv- 

as  the  European  director  for  the  com- 

Durlng  this  period  it  was  consld- 

improper  for  the  Ukrainian  emigration 

toterested  groups  in  the  United  States 

Bven  entertato  the  thought  of  any  effort 

cooperation   with    the    American    Com- 


When  the  American  Committee  chairman- 
ship was  turned  over  to  Adm.  Alan  Kirk, 
upon  his  rettim  from  Moscow,  the  organisa- 
tion attained  a  respectabUity  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  associated  with  «.    The  hopes 
of  the  Ukrainian  emigration  and  toterested 
groups  to  the  United  States  were  raised  when 
It  appeared  that  a  new  policy  based  upon 
American    traditions    and    toteresU    woul* 
evolve  with  the  expected  departure  of  Mr. 
Lyons,     It  was   at  this  Juncture  that   the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  opened  dia- 
cusslons  with  Admiral  Kirk. 
m 
The  discussions  with  Admiral  Kirk  led  to 
the  development  of  a  formula  through  which 
the    Ukrainian    Congress   Committee   felt  It 
could  legitimately  seek  the  cooperation  and 
aasUtance  of   all  bona  fide  *migr*  organi- 
aatlons.    Arrangements  were  made  for  a  mis- 
sion consisting  of  hlgh-ranktog  ofllcers  at 
the  Ukrain'sn  Congress  Committee  to  visit 
Europe   to  discuss   and  exchange   views  on 
the  lormula  with  the  appropriate  leadscahlp 
to  the  emigration.    However,  the  departur* 
of  Admiral  Kirk  as  chairman  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Admiral  Stevens  as  chairman 
led  to  a  delay  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Ukrato- 
ian Conirress  Committee  mission, 

IV 

Shortly  after  Admiral  Stevens*  appoint- 
ment, the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
represenUUves  sought  to  answer  and  clear 
up  any  questions  which  he  might  have  In 
order  to  expedite  the  departure  of  Its  mis- 
sion for  Europe.  Despite  these  efforU.  delay 
upon  delay,  without  explanation  by  Admiral 
Stevens,  carried  on  for  over  8  months. 

V 

Just  when  it  appeared  the  atmosphere  was 
cleared  for  the  mission  to  depart,  the  co- 
ordinattog  center  to  Mimlch  publicly  an- 
noimced  the  adc^tlon  of  a  set  of  statutas 
to  govern  the  work  of  the  said  center  with- 
out prior  notice  to  the  Ukrainian  Congrsas 
Committee.  These  statutes  were  given  wide 
publicity  in  imlgr*  circles  and  immediately 
the  work  of  the  American  Conunlttee  re- 
turned to  its  original  blanket  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  The  very  langxwge  and  spirit 
of  the  statutes  confirmed  the  suspicions  of 
the  non-Bussian  taiigrA  organisations  that 
the  American  Committee  was  in  the  graq> 
and  a  complete  captive  of  "Great"  Husslan 
imperialist  influence.  Profuse  explanations 
were  attempted  by  the  American  Committee 
but  the  adequately  conflrmed  suspicions  of 
the  legitimate  democratic  elements  of  the 
non-Busslan  emigration  would  not  yield  to 
such  unbecomtog  efforts. 

VI 

Despite  the  knowledge  that  the  slanted 
formulation  and  public  announcement  of  the 
statutes  had  greatly  diminished  the  oi^xtr- 
tunity  for  the  full  success  of  the  mission, 
the  Ukratoian  Congress  Committee  mission 
nevertheless  continued  to  its  desire  to  dem- 
onstrate its  good  faith  as  described  earlier. 
Many  informed  students  and  observers  of 
this  problem  matotained  with  convinctog  re- 
port that  the  publication  of  the  statutes 
was  weU  timed  to  cause  todignation  and 
confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ukratoian 
emigration,  but  even  this  founded  opinion 
did  not  deter  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee from  piu-suing  its  constructive  work. 
Ptoally,  when  resentment  had  reached  a  high 
potot,  the  American  Conxmittee  authorised 
the  effectuation  of  the  Ukratoian  Congress 
Committee  mission  to  Europe.  Although 
cogniztmt  of  the  created  circumstances,  the 
Congress  Committee  did  not  shirk  Its  duty 
which  had  always  been  based  upon  unques- 
tioned and  informed  loyalty  to  American 
democracy,  and  consequently  the  mission 
departed. 

vn  '^ 

The  first  reaction  of  the  valid  and  legiti- 
mate Ukrainian  emigration  to  the  ease  prs- 


sented  by  the  mission  of  tha  XTkralnian  Con- 
gress Committee  was  to  require  an  open, 
frank,  and  full  dlscxisslon  Of  the  American 
Committee — its  record  of  performance  and 
attitude  and  the  hopes  for  the  future. 
These  democratically  conducted  discussions 
were  highly  beneficial  in  that  they  provided 
members  of  the  mission  with  a  full  and 
enlightened  Insight  into  what  had  been  and 
is  going  on  in  and  through  the  Munich 
center  of  the  American  Committee.  It  pro- 
vided also  the  mission  with  the  opportunity 
for  an  totelllgent  and  open  discussion  of 
the  outstanding  issues  and  the  manner  in 
and  by  which  they  could  be  successfully  re- 
solved. Throughout  Western  Europe  these 
discussions  were  progressing  satisfactorily 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that 
with  the  achieved  clarification  of  iasxies  they 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  eventual  satis- 
factory settlement  leadtog  to  legitimate 
Ukrainian  participation  in  the  Munich 
center.  The  early  establishment  of  a  Tem- 
porary Working  Commission,  consisting  of 
the  representatives  of  bona  fide  Ukrainian 
political  parties,  was  realized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continued  negotiations  toward  com- 
pletely satisfactory  conditions  of  participa- 
tion to  the  center. 

Tin 

At  the  potot  where  final  and  fruitful  dls- 
exisslons  were  taking  place  between  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  mission  and 
the  legitimate  leaders  of  the  Ukrainian  emi- 
gration the  American  Committee  released  a 
public  statement  which  displayed  in  the 
light  of  the  letter  of  contract  of  October  4, 
1952,  between  the  American  Committee  and 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee,  its  will- 
ful desire  to  cause  the  failure  of  the  mis- 
sion. This  public  statement  maintained 
that  there  are  two  major  trends  in  the 
Ukrainian  emigration— one  holding  for  a 
Federated  Bussian  State  and  the  other  hold- 
ing for  national  Independence.  This 
pletely  contrary  to  the  facts.  There  Is  no 
bona  fide  Ukrainian  6mlgr^  organization 
thoroughly  irresponsible  statement  is  com- 
whlch  accepts  the  principle  of  a  Russian 
federated  state.  The  predominant  facts 
are  that  the  so-called  Ukratoian  Federalists 
were  created,  financed  and  stooged  by  one 
Isaac  Don  Levlne — acting  for  himself  and 
Eugene  Lyons,  both  of  whom  are  well  known 
advocates  of  Russian  imperialism.  The  re- 
sult of  this  premeditated  action  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Committee  caused  a  sharp 
breakoff  of  the  conferences  convened  by 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  mission. 
The  Ukrainian  emigration  and  the  UCCA 
mission  mutually  and  Jointly  considered  this 
action  an  open,  purposeful  insult  to  the 
irrevocably  established  integrity  of  the  his- 
toric Ukrainian  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence. With  this  brazen  act  there  re- 
mained little  doubt  but  what  the  American 
Committee  is  a  complete  captive  of  "Great" 
Russian  Imperialism.  It  was  to  these  un- 
happy circumstances  that  the  UCCA  mission 
departed  from  Europe. 

IX 

Immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  mis- 
sion to  the  United  States  a  thorough  discus- 
sion was  held  with  Admiral  Stevens.  In  this 
way,  and  by  this  manner  the  mission,  adher- 
ing always  to  Its  duty  as  loyal  American  citi- 
zens sought  to  fully  inform  the  chairman 
of  the  dangerous  toternal  situation  within 
the  American  Committee  and  its  Munich 
counterpart  created  by  these  evidences  of 
chauvinist  Russian  influence.  At  this  potot 
the  relationship  between  the  Congress  Com- 
mittee and  the  American  Committee  arrived 
at  a  serious  Impasse. 

X 

The  final  crowning  piece  of  evidence  sub- 
stantiating the  original  suspicions  and 
distrust  with  respect  to  the  American  Com- 
mittee was  amply  provided  by  Isaac  Don 
Levlne  to  his  March  23.  1953  article  appear- 
ing to  Life  magastoe.    Mr.  Levtoe  writing  as 


the  European  Director  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee spells  out  the  full  tenets  of  "Great*^ 
Bussian  imperialism  while  pledging  his  al- 
legiance to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides his  loyal  support  to  the  greatest  Stalto 
myth  which  claims  that  be  solved  the  na- 
tionalities problem  to  the  Soviet  Bxisslan 
Empire.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the 
American  Committee  to  escape  the  stub- 
born fact  that  it  has  really  been  and  now 
plainly  is  the  complete  captive  of^^reat" 
Russian  Imperialism.  Mr.  Levine^as  very 
vrell  furnished  the  ftoal,  conclu^tve  evidence 
needed  to  establish  formally  this  general 
charge  against  the  American  Conunlttee. 
When  Levtoe's  article  is  placed  against  the 
factual  record  presented  in  this  memoran- 
diuu,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable. 

COirCLUSION 

The  XTkralnian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  ever  mindful  of  its  duty  to  remain 
firm  and  vigilant  in  its  loyalty  to  our  na- 
tional Interests,  havtog  demonstrated  its 
good  faith  with  regard  to  its  earnest  desire 
to  see  that  the  American  Committee  con- 
form with  American  traditions  and  prto- 
dplee,  and  having  now  established  an  ir- 
refutable record  of  the  controlling  forces 
within  the  American  Committee,  which  it 
considers  dangerous  to  American  security, 
now  submits  these  proposals: 

1.  That  the  American  Committee  accept  or 
reject,  ftoally  and  conclusively,  the  follow- 
ing principles  as  constituttog  the  controlling 
forces  of  the  American  Committee  and  its 
Munich  counterpart  with  relation  to  the 
indif  pensable,  legitimate  Ulcrainian  and  other 
non-BuEsian  emigre  organizations: 

(a)  Pull  understanding  and  recognition 
of  the  historic  strxiggle  of  the  Ukrainian 
and  other  non-Bussian  nations  now  held 
captive  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for  their  re- 
spective national  Independence,  which  is 
best  exemplified  to  the  free  world  by  the 
complete  solidarity  of  the  living  expression 
of  thLi  struggle,  the  genuine  Ukrainian  and 
other  non-Russian  organized  political  and 
ctiltural  emigre  groups. 

(b)  structural  establishment  and  mato- 
tenance  of  an  operating  center  conslsttog  of 
representative  and  genutoe  Ukratoian  and 
non-Russian  emigre  groups,  which  along 
with  the  separate  and  todei>endent  center 
of  Bussian  groups  can  with  respective  initi- 
ative, operational  efficiency  and  telling  effect 
form  the  anti-Communist  unity  sought  by 
the  American  Committee  and  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America. 

2.  That  the  board  membership  of  the 
American  Committee  be  changed  to  short 
time  to  toclude  only  tinbiased  Americans 
who  are  recognized  as  knowledgeable  on  this 
vital  subject  and  are  not  under  the  infiuence 
of  B\issian  imperialism.  Both  Mr.  Lyons  and 
Mr.  Levtoe,  conspicuously  xmder  this  to- 
fluence.  have  amply  discredited  themselves 
by  deeds  and  words  to  serve  or  have  their 
names  further  associated  with  the  American 
Committee. 

8.  That  these  conditions  be  formally  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  on  or  before  April  30,  1953. 

To  these  ends  of  constructive  activity  and 
accomplishment  and  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  alKJve  prtociples,  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  stands  ready  to 
resume  inunediate  discussion  with  the  Amer- 
ican Committee — preferably  with  the  entire 
membership  of  the  newly  constituted  board. 

If  these  matters  are  not  satisfactorily  re- 
solved and  in  toto  by  AprU  30,  1953,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  make  this 
record  public,  and  to  take  its  case  to  the 
American  people.  PaUure  to  do  otherwise 
would  constitute  an  omission  on  its  part 
as  lo3ral  Americans  to  safeguard  American 
security  In  the  common  struggle  against 
Bussian  Communist  aggression  and  imperial- 
ism. 

TBI  UXKAINIAN  CONCBCSS  COIOCITTSS 
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The  Co«ity  BoarJ  of  EdacatioB  for 
St  Marys  Cooaty,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

or  nrw  iczxico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jvly  8, 1953 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  a  little  example  to  show  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  its  internal  trou- 
bles, too.  This  involves  the  recent  ap- 
pointment by  Gov.  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldin,  of  Maryland,  of  three  members 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education  for 
St.  Marys  County,  Md.,  where  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  split  into  two  com- 
pletely divergent  factions.  The  differ- 
ences are  exemplified  in  these  two  com- 
munications being  published  by  the 
weekly  St.  Marys  Enterprise : 
To  the  EotTOB  or  thx  St.  Maxts  Emtkbfkiss: 

Tour  article  In  regard  to  the  appototment 
of  J.  Claude  Johnson,  Democrat,  and  Abe 
Weiner  and  Robinson  Barnes,  Republicans, 
to  the  board  of  directors,  needs  some  ex- 
planation in  order  to  correct  any  false  im- 
pressions that  may  have  been  made. 

We  may  say,  at  the  beginning,  that  It  Is 
Impossible  to  wto  an  argument  with  a  news- 
paper as  they  always  have  the  last  word. 
However,  we  will  try  to  give  the  facts  as 
they  exist.  The  bills  passed  by  the  1963 
legislature  totended  that  there  be  3  RepublU 
cans  and  2  Democrats  on  the  board  of  edu- 
cation when  there  was  a  Bepubllcan  gover- 
nor and  of  course  vice -versa  tmder  a  Demo- 
cratic governor.  The  PTA  without  consult- 
ing the  Bepubllcan  or  Democratic  conunlt- 
tee recommended  for  appototment  by  the 
governor,  the  foUowtog  names:  Pulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  MerviUe  Dean,  Alfred  Toombs, 
Dale  Cropper,  Jack  Capps,  Dr.  Julian  Lane, 
Miss  Maude  Jarboe,  and  Mrs.  Fernando 
Cunlberti.  All  of  these  persons  are  of  the 
highest  character  and  qualified  to  be  on 
the  board  of  education.  However,  there  is 
not  a  single  Republican  on  the  list.  Seven 
of  the  eight  are  Democrats  and  Mr.  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  is  registered  as  an  Independent 
and  to  oiir  optoion  could  not  be  legally  ap- 
pointed. Politics  have  no  place  on  the 
school  board,  but  It  appears  that  the  PTA 
has  injected  politics  in  their  recommenda- 
tion. If  the  PTA  was  not  poUtically  dom- 
toated  we  could  not  believe  that  they  could 
not  have  found  at  least  several  Republicans 
to  St.  Marys  County  who  are  qualified  to 
be  (m  the  school  t>oard.  We  feel  that  this 
was  a  personal  affront  to  the  Republican 
Party  and  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it, 
we  fought  their  reconunendatlons  with  all 
the  vigor  we  possessed.  We  certainly  felt 
that  the  PTA  should  have  tocluded  some 
Republicans,  Including  several  ccHored  peo- 
ple of  St.  Marys  County.  In  1950  we  prom- 
ised that  we  would  use  our  Influence  to 
have  a  colored  person  appointed  to  this 
board.  A  campaign  promise  should  not  be 
forgotten  after  the  election.  If  the  PTA 
had  tocluded  a  colored  person  on  the  list, 
we,  no  doubt,  would  have  followed  their 
recommendation. 

The  statement  to  the  effect  that  J.  Brad- 
ley Bankins  was  not  consulted  when  the 
appototments  were  made  is  not  correct.  In 
fact,  all  the  names  to  the  offices  were  ap- 
proved by  the  entiie  committee.  As  to  the 
Democratic  appototment,  we  felt  this  should 
be  left  entirely  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
We  consulted  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  also  have  to  ava  possession  the 
endorsement  by  five  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Stats  central  commlttea,    Thcj  aU 
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endoned  J.  CUod»  Jo»p*»'  ^.V^  TT" 
•imoinUd.     We  h«l  aUo  premtoed  to  ap- 

Siool  board  and  Abe  Weto«  e«wdto  be 
tbe  choU*  ol  tbe  dtlaBM  of  that  conmnm- 

We  wen  reallw  that  no  •ppointinent  wm 
■attefT  •wryone  aad  lor  your  inlonnatlon^ 
If  we  bad  foUowed  ttoe  reeommendatlon  of 
tbfe  PTA.  a  great  majority  of  <^cl^f«" 
wouldn't  haye  been  contented.  The  news- 
paper, muat  we  thetr  hnaglnatlon  *nd  of- 
S^  flctton  in  order  to  get  the  jnMic 
tT^lt.  It  »em»  to  m  there  te  much 
S^^Sed  controremy  o^  J^^T^iSJiS 
appointee,  have  qualified  and  wlU  reprewnt 

tb»  ooan^  vcB- 

J.  D.  HimaT.    

J.  BaanxJCT  Bamcnra. 
josBPB  D.  Wrnns, 
MMtber*  of  the  Republican 
State  Cewtrml  Committee. 
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9taTBMzirr  »t  Tuirom  Lmwo.  Ja. 
The  rtatement  purporting  to  come  from 
tbe  Republican  Central  Committee  regard- 
tog  the  •chod  board  appointments  tea 
^stal-dear  deoon.tr.tlon  o'^J^*^^,,^ 
p^.   denooi.   and   degenerate    a   poUtlcal 

sang  can  be.  _.   .^^ 

It  1.  typical  of  the  performance  of  Uie 
BaUey-Welner-Dorsey  machine  »Wc^,^  »f* 
^wlrt  baa  held  the  decent  and  law-abiding 
eltlacns  of  St.  Marya  County  by  the  throat. 
It  la  intended,  by  outright  lie  and  crafty 
ailarepreeentatlon.  to  hoodwink  *»*  *»" 
KuUe  the  cltlaena  of  tbe  county  Into  thlnk- 
tog  that  theae  appolntmenta  were  legitimate 
and  above  board. 

The  facu  speak  for  themselves.  The 
drivel  about  the  new  law  requiring  "tl^ee 
Bepubllcans"  Is  clearly  a  fake.  Paul  Bailey, 
himself,  wrote  the  law  and  sponsored  It  to 
the  legislature.  He  shoull  know  what  It 
says  and  means.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
nubUc,  the  exact  wording  U  as  foUows: 

-Section  12A  of  article  77  of  the  Code  of 
Maryland.  1951:  . 

-The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  cormty 
board  of  education  in  St.  Marys  County  to 
be  composed  of  5  persons,  of  whom  at  least 
a  shall  be  members  ot  that  political  party 
which  polls  the  second  highest  number  of 
Totea  In  the  most  recent  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion In  the  State.- 

Obvlously  there  la  no  requirement  for  the 
appointment  of  any  Republican;  the  Gov- 
ernor eouW  have  appointed  a  solidly  Demo- 
cratic board  If  he  had  so  wished.  A  5-year- 
old  child  can  see  how  phony  Is  the  conten- 
tion that  an  Independent  would  be  Ineligible 
for  an  appointment. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  J.  Bradley  Banklns 
was  consulted  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ments (the  Implication  being  that  he  ap- 
proved the  nominations  before  they  were 
sent  In)  Is  a  lie  out  of  the  whole  cloth  and 
/both  Mr.  Hurry  and  Mr.  Welner  know  It. 

liervlll  Dean  and  I  visited  Mr.  Banklna 
ct  his  home  on  the  morning  at  Tuesday. 
Jane  80.  at  which  time  he  informed  us  that 
be  did  not  know  that  the  appointments  had 
been  made;  had  not  been  cons\Uted,  and 
doubted  that  Robinson  Barnes  was  eligible. 
because  he  did  not  believe  Barnes  could  sign 
bla  name. 

Ifr.  Banklns  told  us  "he  had  delivered 
political  money  to  Barnes  on  various  occa- 
sions and  Barnes  had  never  given  him  any 
receipt  for  the  moneys  and  he  therefore  as- 
sumed Barnes  could  not  write." 

He  stated  categorically  that  be  had  not 
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atill  do.  and  have  no  dealre  to  axaet 
stateoMnt  from  bim. 

rahn— t/rrrir  peraonally  called 
later  tbe  same  day  aad  aays 
told  talm  tbe  Identical  story   b« 
IfirvfU  Dean  aad  ma. 

mornlag  of  Satorday.  ItUy  4,  it  was 
to  me  that  Joe  Welner  bad  per> 
Mr.  Pft^irtTM  to  sign  a  statemeat  la 
to  tbe  appotntmeats  to  the  effect  that 
approved  tbem  In  advance, 
seemed  entirely  Incredible  and  ao  at 
wttb    my    own    appraisal    of   Mr. 
_s  honor  and  Integrity  that  I  agala 
to  call  on  him  to  ascertain  tbe  facts. 
.  call  was  at  about  noon  on  Saturday 
company  of  MervUl  Dean. 
Banki«a  waa  not  on  the  premlsea.  ao 
mined  to  come  back  Uter. 
..  ao  at  about  9  p.  m.  Saturday  night  and 
with  me  Jamea  Philip  Readmond,  of 
I    witness.     We    found    Mr. 
there.     He  said  he  bad  received  a 
from  Joe  Welner  and  Mr.  C.  Donnelln 
tbe  day  before,  and  they  bad  brought 
tbcm  a  paper  for  bim  to  alga.    The 
he  said,  was  an  approval  of  the  ap- 
Antictpatlng     the     possibility 
Mr.  Bfin^""  bad  been  the  victim  of 
I  BAKsd  whether  be  had  read  the 

and  be  said  be  had  not.    He  said 

they.  Mr.  Welner  and  Mr.  Hurry,  "went 
it"  with  blio. 

ksked  whether  tbe  date  waa  on  tbe  letter 
he  replied  "No;   they  said  they  were 
J  to  put  that  on  later." 
asked  whether  tbe  statement  said  that 
lad  approved  the  appointments  in  ad- 
or  at  the  time  they  were  recommended 
governor,  and  be  aaid  most  emphatl- 
that  it  did  not.    Be  said  he  could  not 
signed  such  a  statement  because  it  was 
rue  and  the  truth  was  all  that  counted. 
.  went  on  to  say  that  Welner  and  Hurry 
not  told  him  anything  about  the  back- 
ad  or  qualifications  of  the  appointees; 
his  objection  had  been  that  he  had  not 
consulted    befwe    they    were    recom- 

to  the  governor;  and  that  in  view  of 

fact  that  he  finally  was  consulted,  ha  bad 

willing  to  give  his  approval.  

lltervill  Dean  saw  Mr.  Banklns  some  boars 

and  Mr.  Banklna  told  him  tbe  same 

that  be  had  told  to  me  and  Mr.  Read- 

_.    These  are  the  facts,  and  they  prove 

dtehonesty  and  falsity  of  the  Weiner- 

statement  and  tbe  manner  in  which 

took  advantage  of  a  line,  honest  old 


Tbe  slars  against  the  p»«ei  **^*****?^^ 
the  statement  represent  one  of  the  oldeat, 
moet  shopworn,  and  most  disreputable  ref- 
uges of  poUtlcal  rascala.  The  two  county 
SUapaper.  have  reported  tbU  ln^d«it  ^^J 
honor  aad  with  truth— two  commoditlee  that 
are  embarrassing  and  painful  to  tha  BaUej- 
Weincr-DorBey  machine.  . 
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argument  that  theae  appointees  were 

ruUinment  of  a  campaign  promise  Is  an 
..  to  the  public  Intelligence, 
is  to  say  that  Paul  Bailey  promised  the 
that    he   would    ignore    the    recom- 

of  tbe  interested  teachers  and 

of  the  school  system  and  make  these 
on  a  personal   political   ma- 
chine basis  for  his  own  advantage.     The  in- 
in  that  the  Democratic  central  com- 
approved  in  advance  the  nomllnation 
Johnson  also  Is  a  lie  out  of  the  whole 
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The  truth  la  that  tbe  committee  never 
until  the  night  of  Monday.  Jvme  29.  at 
wl^ich  time  It  passed  a  resolution  to  demand 
Governor  McKeldln  an  explanation  of 
Johnson's  appointment  and  his  authority  for 
the  selection  because  the  Democratic 
._.  committee  had  not  been  consulted 
knew  nothing  about  the  appointments 
advance. 
:n  typically  arrogant  defiance  of  procedure, 
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Mr.  BROYHILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  second  gupplemen- 
tal  appropriation  bill  for  1»53.  Membcra 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  made 
many  statements  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able to  the  current  program  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  financing  of  schools 
in  federally  affected  locaUUes.    Even  a 
casual  examination  of  the  CoNcaiasiOHAi. 
Rcco»  for  February  18  and  19.  1953, 
shows  that  the  argument  was  prepon- 
derantly favorable  toward  the  basic  leg- 
islation providing   for  this  program — 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congresa. 
The  House  vote  on  February  H  of  197 
to  18  in  favor  of  a  supplemental  Federal 
contribution  of  130.500.000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  schools  In  the  affected  areas  is 
Indicative  of  the  atUtude  of  the  House 
toward  the  basic  principles  underlying 
this    legislation.      These    fundamental 
principles  remain  the  same  in  H.  R.  604» 
and  H.  R.  6078.  reported  out  of  the  CXmi- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  last  Fri- 
day.    These  biUs  propose  amendment 
and  extension  of  the  earlier  legislation. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  since 
the  House  has  shown  itself  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  major  ideas  em- 
bodied  in   the   earlier   leglslaUon    the 
House  should  be  in  favor  of  extending 
and  improving  the  program. 

It  appears  unnecessary  at  this  time  to 
review  the  arguments  favorable  to  the 
program  expressed  in  the  February  de- 
bate. It  might  be  weU,  however,  briefly 
to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  major  points. 
Some  of  the  arguments  apply  with  equal 
or  greater  emphasis  to  the  new  proposals 
incorporated  in  H.  R.  6049  and  H.  R.  6078 
now  before  the  House. 

The  Federal  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts under  this  program  have  been  and 
would  conUnue  to  be  merely  the  fulfliU-- 
ment  of  a  Federal  obligation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  honorbound  to  com- 
pensate the  affected  districts  for  loss 
of  revenue  due  to  Federal  acquisition  of 
land,  which  becomes  tax  exwnpt.  Many 
districts  have  suffered  great  economic 
losses  from  Federal  acquisition  of  land 
within  their  boundaries.    In  many  other 
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pXt  someone  ftom  Lotiigton  "^  *«  'be 
^diool  board  and  Abe  '^«^,rf°*f!?_?! 
tbe  cboU*  at  tbe  dtJaeM  aC  tbat  conamm- 

We  wen  realise  tbat  no  appointment  wm 
aattefT  ewryone  and  for  your  inlonnatlon^ 
If  we  bad  foUowed  tbe  '•««^™«»«***Vil^ 
the  PTA.  a  great  majority  of  <^cl'f«" 
wouldn't  baye  been  contented.  Tbe  newj- 
p«ner«  must  u«e  tbetr  hnaglnatlon  *»<»  «^ 
S^  flctton  in  order  to  get  tbe  i«^ 
tT^lt.     It  eeem.  to  w  tbere  to  mucb 

S^^Sed  contrarerny  o^  ^^.TilSJiS 
appointee,  bave  quallfled  and  will  repreeent 

tbe  ooan^  vell- 

J.  D.  MVKT.     

J.  BaADXJCT  BAinciira. 
josBPB  D.  Wmns, 
MMtlier*  o/  t/M!  BepttbMcon 
State  Cewtrml  Committee. 
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euTOcnrr  »t  Tuirom  Lmwo.  Js. 
The  rtatement  purporting  to  come  from 
the  Bepubllcan  Central  Committee  regard- 
IBC  the  •cbool  board  appointment*  tea 
^rtal-dear  demonetratlon  o^^^"*  *»^,,^ 
piiy.   denooa.   and   degeneraU    a   poUtlcal 

sang  can  be.  _.   .^^ 

It  la  typical  of  tbe  performance  rf  the 
BaUey-Welner-Dorsey  machine  »Wc^,^  »°* 
wwira  baa  held  the  decent  and  law-abiding 
cltlacna  of  St.  Marya  County  by  the  throat. 
it  la  intended,  by  outright  lie  and  crafty 
ailarepreeentation.  to  hoodwink  /nf  **" 
KuUe  the  cltlaena  of  the  county  into  thlnk- 
tog  that  theee  appolntmenta  were  legitimate 
and  above  board. 

The  f»cu  speak  for  themselYea.  The 
drivel  about  the  new  law  requiring  three 
Bepubllcans"  Is  clearly  a  fake.  Paul  Bailey, 
himself,  wrote  the  law  and  sponsored  It  to 
the  legislature.  He  shou!!  know  what  It 
aays  and  means.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
nubUc,  the  exact  wording  Is  as  foUows: 

-Section  12A  of  article  T7  of  the  Code  of 
Maryland.  1951:  . 

-The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  cormty 
board  of  education  in  St.  Marys  County  to 
be  compceed  of  5  persons,  of  whom  at  least 
a  shall  be  members  ot  that  political  party 
which  polls  the  second  highest  number  of 
Totea  in  the  most  recent  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion In  the  State.- 

Obvlously  there  is  no  requirement  for  the 
appointment  of  any  Bepubllcan:  the  Gov- 
ernor eouW  have  appointed  a  solidly  Demo- 
cratic board  If  be  had  so  wished.  A  5-year- 
old  child  can  see  how  phony  Is  the  conten- 
tion that  an  Independent  would  be  ineligible 
for  an  appointment. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  J.  Bradley  Banklns 
was  consulted  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ments (the  implication  being  that  he  ap- 
proved the  nominations  before  they  were 
sent  in)  is  a  lie  out  of  the  whole  cloth  and 
/both  Mr.  Hurry  and  Mr.  Weiner  know  It. 

Mervill  Dean  and  I  visited  Mr.  Banklns 
ct  his  home  on  the  morning  c*  Tuesday. 
Jane  80.  at  which  time  he  Informed  us  that 
be  did  not  know  that  the  appointments  had 
been  made;  had  not  been  cons\Uted,  and 
doubted  that  Robinson  Bamea  was  eligible, 
because  he  did  not  believe  Barnes  could  sign 
hla  name. 

Ifr.  Banklns  told  us  "he  had  delivered 
political  money  to  Barnes  on  various  occa- 
sions and  Barnes  had  never  given  him  any 
receipt  for  the  moneys  and  he  therefore  as- 
sumed Barnes  could  not  write." 

He  stated  categorically  tbat  be  had  not 
been  consulted  about  any  of  the  appolnt- 
meats;  did  not  even  know  tbat  Abe  Weiner 
ha<l  been  under  coi»sideratlon;  that  there 
had  been  no  meeting  of  the  central  com- 
mittee: and  he  added  that  Merrill  Dean  and 
1  could  tell  this  to  the  world,  and  that  he 
would  sign  any  statement  that  might  be 
presented  to  him  to  that  effect. 

Both  MervlU  Dean  and  I  regard  the  88- 
jear-oid  Mr.  Fftnktn«  aa  a  man  of  truth  and 
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ami  do.  and  have  no  dealre  to  axaet 

awrtfeen  tfUmtrnt  from  him. 

Cd  Shavldaa  Pahnaatock  peraonaUy  called 
on  M  r.  ^mklna  later  the  same  day  and  say* 
Bankiw  told  talm  tb*  Identical  story  b« 
told  1 0  Merrill  Daan  and  ma. 

On  the  morning  of  Satorday.  JtUy  4.  it  waa 
reported  to  me  that  Joe  Weiner  bad  per- 
■oadid  Mr.  Pft^irtTM  to  sign  a  statement  In 
regar  1  to  the  appointments  to  the  effect  that 
be  bi  d  approved  them  In  advance. 

Tb  to  seemed  entirely  Incredible  and  ao  •% 
varlaoce  with  my  own  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Banlln's  honor  and  Integrity  that  I  again 
went  to  call  on  him  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
My  f  rat  call  was  at  about  noon  on  Saturday 
la  tie  company  of  Mervtll  Dean. 

Ml.  Bankiwi  waa  not  on  the  premlsea.  ao 
I  dr  ermlned  to  come  back  later. 

I H  Id  so  at  about  9  p.  m.  Saturday  night  and 
had  with  me  Jamea  Philip  Readmond.  of 
Hotl  rwtxxl.  aa  a  witness.  We  found  Mr. 
Banlina  tbere.  He  said  he  bad  received  a 
caU  from  Joe  Weiner  and  Mr.  C.  Donnelln 
Hun  y  the  day  before,  and  they  had  brought 
Witt  them  a  paper  for  him  to  aign.  The 
pap^r.  be  said,  was  an  approval  of  the  ap- 
polatmenta.  Anticipating  the  possibility 
thai  Mr.  Bfin^"*  bad  been  the  victim  of 
trIclwT.  I  aaasd  whether  be  had  read  the 
Stat  nnent  and  he  said  he  bad  not.  He  said 
thai  they.  Mr.  Weiner  and  Mr.  Hurry,  "went 
ovei  it"  with  hlin. 

I  ksked  whether  the  date  waa  on  the  letter 
and  he  replied  "No;  they  said  they  were 
goli  g  to  put  that  on  later." 

I  asked  whether  the  statement  said  that 
he  lad  approved  the  appointmenta  in  ad- 
van  »  or  at  the  time  they  were  recommended 
to  1  tie  governor,  and  he  aaid  most  emphati- 
caU  r  that  It  did  not.  He  said  he  could  not 
hav  s  signed  such  a  statement  because  it  was 
not  true  and  the  truth  was  all  that  counted. 
B  e  went  on  to  say  that  Weiner  and  Hurry 
had  not  told  him  anything  about  tbe  back- 
groind  or  qualifications  of  tbe  appointees; 
tha  t  his  objection  had  been  that  he  had  not 
been  consulted  befwe  they  were  recom- 
mei  ided  to  the  governor;  and  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  finally  was  consulted,  he  bad 
bee  n  willing  to  give  his  approval. 

I  [ervlll  Dean  saw  Mr.  Banklns  some  hours 
latr,  and  Mr.  Banklna  told  him  the  same 
Bto  7  that  he  had  told  to  me  and  Mr.  Read- 
mo  Id.  These  are  the  facts,  and  they  proves 
thf  dtehonesty  and  falsity  of  the  Welner- 
Hury  statement  and  the  manner  in  which 
th«y  took  advantage  of  a  fine,  honest  old 

gei  tleman.  

1  he  argument  that  these  appointeea  were 
In  fulflnment  of  a  campaign  promise  Is  an 
ins  tilt  to  the  public  Intelligence. 

]  t  is  to  say  that  Paul  Bailey  promised  the 
pujlle  that  he  would  ignore  the  recom- 
m«adations  of  the  interested  teachers  and 
pai  ents  of  the  school  system  and  make  theee 
ap  wlntments  on  a  personal  political  ma- 
ch  ne  basis  for  bis  own  advantage.  The  in- 
tlE  latlon  that  the  Democratic  central  com- 
miltee  approved  in  advance  the  nomllnatlon 
of  Johnson  also  is  a  lie  out  of  the  whole 
clc  tb. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  committee  never 
m4 1  until  the  night  of  Monday.  Jvme  29.  at 
wt  Ich  time  it  passed  a  resolution  to  demand 
frcm  Governor  McKeldin  an  explanation  of 
Jo  inson'B  appointment  and  his  authority  for 
mi  king  the  selection  because  the  Democratic 
central  committee  had  not  been  consulted 
anl  knew  nothing  about  the  appointments 
in  advance. 

11  typically  arrogant  defiance  of  procediire. 
an  Immediate  effort  was  made  by  the  Balley- 
W  ilner-Dorsey  boeses  to  cover  up  this  aeti<Mi 
wl  ^  a  "fbc" 

Instead  of  transmitting  the  letter  to  the 
Ch  ivemor.  the  machine  contacted  5  or  6  com- 
m  ttee  members  and  persuaded  them  to  give 
tbsir  belated  approval. 

rhe  sixth  member.  Robert  Dean,  with  ad- 
mirable ooiurage  and  Integrity  refused  to 
dd  so. 


Tbe  slurs  against  the  pnm  oootainad  la 
the  statement  represent  one  of  tbe  oldeat. 
moet  shopworn,  and  most  disreputable  ref- 
uges of  poUtlcal  rascala.  Tbe  two  county 
SUapapera  have  reported  thU  ln^d«it  ^^J 
honor  and  with  truth— two  commodities  that 
are  embarrassing  and  painful  to  tha  BaUaj- 
Welncr-Doraey  machine.  . 

POLTOM  LSWBi.  jr. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  second  gupplemen- 
tal  appropriation  bill  for  1»53.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  made 
many  statements  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able to  the  current  program  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  financing  of  school* 
in  federally  affected  locaUUes.    Even  a 
casual  examination  of  the  CowcMasioHAi 
Rcco»  for  February  18  and  19,  1953, 
shows  that  the  argument  was  prepon- 
derantly favorable  toward  the  basic  leg- 
islation providing   for  this  program — 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congresg. 
The  House  vote  on  February  H  of  197 
to  18  in  favor  of  a  supplemental  Federal 
contribution  of  130.500.000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  schools  In  the  affected  areas  is 
Indicative  of  the  atUtude  of  the  House 
toward  the  basic  principles  underlying 
this    legislation.      These    fundamental 
principles  remain  the  same  in  H.  R.  604» 
and  H.  R.  6078.  reported  out  of  the  CXmi- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  last  Fri- 
day.    These  biUs  propose  amendment 
and  extension  of  the  earlier  legislation. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  since 
the  House  has  shown  itself  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  major  ideas  em- 
bodied  in   the   earlier   leglslaUon    the 
House  should  be  in  favor  of  extending 
and  improving  the  program. 

It  appears  unnecessary  at  this  time  to 
review  the  arguments  favorable  to  the 
program  expressed  in  the  February  de- 
bate. It  might  be  weU,  however,  briefly 
to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  major  points. 
Some  of  the  arguments  apply  with  equal 
or  greater  emphasis  to  the  new  proposals 
Incorporated  in  H.  R.  6049  and  H.  R.  6078 
now  before  the  House. 

The  Federal  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts under  this  program  have  been  and 
would  conUnue  to  be  merely  the  fulfliU-- 
ment  of  a  Federal  obligation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  honorbound  to  com- 
pensate the  affected  districts  for  loss 
of  revenue  due  to  Federal  acquisition  of 
land,  which  becomes  tax  exempt.  Many 
districts  have  suffered  great  economic 
losses  from  Federal  acquisition  of  land 
within  their  boundaries.  In  many  other 
districts  Federal  activities  causing  large 
Influx  of  population  have  created  educa- 
tional burdens  which  would  financially 
prostrate  these  communities  without 
Federal  assistance. 

The  affected  localities  have  not  sought 
or  desired  the  Federal  projects  estab- 
lished in  their  midst.   The  Federal  OoT- 


emment  has  taken  the  land  which  It  has 
foimd  desirable  for  Its  own  purposes. 
The  Federal  compensatory  payments  to 
the  districts  are  not  a  Santa  Claus  action. 
The  educational  needs  of  the  children 
in  the  affected  districts  arise  from  no 
fault  of  their  own.  These  children  were 
drawn  into  these  districts  by  Federal 
defense  projects  and  other  activities. 
The  nontaxable  business  of  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  carried  out  in  a  locality 
should  pay  its  share  of  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  local  schools. 

Local  governments  receive  from  their 
sources  of  revenue  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  tax  revenue  of  the  country. 
Expenses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  Federal 
action  should  be  supported  by  funds 
drawn  from  the  larger  base  of  Federal 
taxation. 

Many  other  arguments  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  favor  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  pending  bills.  H.  R.  6049 
and  H.  R.  6078.  These  bills  propose 
much  less  generous  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  corAStruction  and  operation 
of  schools  in  Federally  affected  districts 
than  were  provided  under  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  81st  Congress.  However, 
before  considering  the  relative  Federal 
generosity  of  the  earlier  legislation  and 
the  current  proposals,  let  us  examine  the 
situation  in  the  10th  district  of  Virginia, 
particularly  In  Arlington  County  and  in 
the  city  of  AlexB.ndria. 

Federal  activities  during  and  since 
World  War  II  liave  had  immeasurable 
effects  upon  Arlington  County  and  its 
public  school  system.  During  the  decade 
1940-50  the  population  of  Arlington 
County  Increased  from  57.040  to  135.- 
240— an  increase  of  over  137  percent. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  the  population  of 
the  county  in  1952  was  150.000,  an  in- 
crease of  about  11  percent  over  1960. 
There  has  been  a  consistent  increase  In 
school  enrollments.  In  the  school  year 
1940-41  the  school  membership  was  7,- 
979 :  In  1950-51  it  was  16. 081,  an  increase 
of  about  102  percent.  In  the  school  year 
1953-54  the  membership  is  expected  to 
be  21.340,  an  increase  of  about  33  per- 
cent over  1950-51. 

About  17  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  in  Arlington  Coimty  Is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Most  of  the 
Federal  land  holdings  have  been  taken 
from  the  most  valuable  land  areas  of 
the  county.  According  to  an  estimate 
made  by  the  commissioner  of  revenue  of 
Arlington  County  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  Federal  property  is  $176,591,575. 
or  approximately  45  percent  of  the  total 
taxable  values.  The  commissioner  of 
revenue  has  estimated  that  had  the  Gov- 
ernment ownership  been  taxable  the 
total  revenue  produced  In  1952  would 
have  been  $11,059,111.  which  would  have 
been  $4,962,223  more  than  was  received 
from  presently  taxable  property  for  both 
school  and  other  local  government  ex- 
penses. 

Principally  on  account  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities the  operating  costs  of  the  public 
schools  of  Arlington  County  rose  from 
$522,021  In  194C'-41  to  $3,473,206  in  1950- 
51 — or  nearly  sevenfold  in  10  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  operating  costs  of 
the  schools  for  1953-54  will  be  $5,806.- 
556— an  increase  of  about  67  percent 
since  1950-61. 


Payments  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  for  school  purposes, 
which  began  In  1943-44.  Increased  from 
$18,708  for  that  year  to  $27,228  in  1950- 
61 — an  increase  of  about  46  percent.  In 
1952-53  the  pajrments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
were  reduced  to  $18,965,  a  decrease  of 
about  30  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
The  decreased  Federal  pajrments  arose 
out  of  a  decrease  in  the  tax  rate  which 
accomi>anled  an  upward  revision  of  as- 
sessments in  Arlington  County.  How- 
ever, as  no  reassessment  of  Federal  prop- 
erty was  permitted,  the  Federal  contri- 
bution actually  declined. 

For  the  school  year  1950-51,  Arlington 
County  received  $225,275  for  Federal 
assistance  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  Its  schools  under  Public  Law 
874.  For  the  year  1952-53  the  Federal 
contribution  is  expected  to  be  about 
$450,000.  This  amoimt  represents  only 
about  9  percent  of  the  total  operating 
cost  of  the  schools  for  1952-53. 

To  meet  the  great  rise  in  school 
operating  expenses  the  county  has  In- 
creased Its  tax  collections  from  privately 
owned  real  and  personal  property  from 
$578  020  in  1940-41  to  an  expected  $4.- 
983.965  in  1953-54.  an  increase  of  about 
762  percent.  Revenues  from  State 
sources  for  school  purposes  in  Arlington 
County  have  been  increased  from  $118,- 
731  in  1940  to  an  estimated  $1,062,375 
in  1953-54.  or  about  795  percent. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
school  housing  for  Its  greatly  increased 
school  population,  Arlington  County  has 
issued  bonds  in  1947,  1948,  1951.  and 
1953  totaling  $19,681,000.  The  bonds  are 
equivalent  to  a  direct  tax  upon  the  local 
taxpayer.  In  addition,  since  1947  the 
coimty  has  received  $1,378,988  from 
State  school  construction  fimds.  Under 
Public  Law  815, 81st  Congress,  the  county 
has  been  allotted  Federal  funds  amount- 
ing to  $2,311,000  for  school  construction 
purposes.  Of  this  amount  only  the  sum 
of  $533,500  has  been  paid.  The  moneys 
allocated  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
school-construction  purposes  represent 
less  than  12  percent  of  the  total  amount 
levied  upon  themselves  by  the  voters  of 
Arlington  County  for  school  construc- 
tion. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  data  that 
Arlington  County  has  had  a  great  in- 
cresise  in  school  population  which  has 
necessitated  a  very  large  increase  in 
funds  expended  for  both  operating  costs 
and  school  construction  from  local  and 
State  sources.  These  increased  expenses 
have  resulted  from  Federal  acquisition 
of  land  and  from  Federal  activities  re- 
sulting in  a  phenomenal  influx  of  popu- 
lation Into  Arlington  Coimty.  The  in- 
crease in  school  population  due  to  Fed- 
eral activities  has  resulted  in  the  need 
for  a  large  school  construction  program. 
About  85  percent  of  the'cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  being  borne  by  the  local  tax- 
payer, while  about  6  percent  of  the 
money  is  being  obtained  from  State 
scources,  and  9  percent  of  the  cost  Is 
being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  relation  to  its  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  educational  problem,  the 
Federal  contribution  seems  exceedingly 

small. 

In  Alexandria,  Va.,  during  the  school 
year  1952-^3  pupils  determined  to  be 


federally  connected  under  the  terms  of 
Federal  law  represented  17  percent  of 
the  total  school  membership.  Federal 
property  would  have  yielded  $55,685  in 
taxes  had  it  been  privately  owned,  where- 
as payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  amounted  to 
only  $34,916.  Growth  of  population  due 
to  Federal  activities  has  increased  the 
operating  costs  of  schools  and  need  for 
school  construction.  Alexandria  is  not 
only  rapidly  reaching  the  legal  bonding 
limit,  but  is  experiencing  difficulty  in 
raising  its  annual  budget. 

It  appears  important  to  consider  the 
full  Federal  responsibility  for  education- 
al problems  in  communities  such  ai  Ar- 
lington and  Alexandria  in  relation  to  the 
extent  of  generosity  of  Federal  pasrments 
proposed  in  H.  R.  6049  and  H.  R  6078. 
In  this  connection  it  seems  fair  to  give 
some  special  consideration  to  Alexandria 
and  to  other  ssrstems  which  had  low  pri- 
ority or  only  reimbursement  entitlement 
under  Public  Law  815.  With  regard  to 
these  school  systems  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  commitments  under  Pub- 
lic Law  815  should  be  paid  before  addi- 
tional sums  are  made  available  through 
H.  R.  6049  on  the  basL'>  of  expansion  in 
later  years.  There  is  also  the  question 
as  to  whether  Fedei*al  payments  for  op- 
eration of  schools  should  be  reduced  un- 
der H.  R.  6078  to  amounts  below  those 
already  approved  for  1953-54  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874. 

COSTS  or  UWITEU  STATSB  OOTBtKMCMT  HTSTAIXA- 

noNS  TO  ASLnfCTOir  coxnrrr,  >cat  as,  isss 

Information  In  this  report  Is  based  on 
conservative  estimates.  It  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Commissioner  of  Revenue 
George  Fischer.  Director  of  Public  Safe- 
ty CarUsle  Johnstone,  Chief  of  Police 
William  Fawver,  Fire  Chief  A.  E  Schef- 
fel.  Director  of  Finance  Edgar  Smith, 
Water  Division  Chief  W.  I.  Jefferies, 
Highway  Division  Chief  C.  O.  Stone- 
burner.  Planning  Director  C.  L.  Kinnier, 
Sanitation  Division  Chief  F.  H.  Doe,  Jr.: 

1.  Question:  The  total  area  of  federally 
owned  property  in  yoxir  community  and  the 
ratio  of  this  area  to  the  total  area  in  the 
community. 

Answer:  Acre$ 
Lands  now  owned  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment      S,  69S 

George  Washington  Parkway,  units 
8  and  4,  acquired  and  now  being 
acquired  ««_ — 200 

T^al  U.  S.  Oovemment  hold- 

^  ings 2. 804 

Area  not  held  by  U.  S.  Government..  13.  S75 

Total  area  o*  Arlington  Coimty.  16. 479 

The  percentage  of  federally  owned  land 
to  the  total  county  land  area  is  17.01. 

3.  Question:  The  estimated  assessed  val- 
uation of  property  now  owned  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernment and  the  ratio  of  this  assessed  valu- 
ation to  aU  other  property  in  your  com- 
munity. 

Answer  by  commissioner  of  revenue  (letter 
of  March  27.  1953.  appendix  A) :  "The  esti- 
mated assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
Arlington  County  now  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  $176,591,576.  If  this  val- 
uation were  on  our  tax  rolls,  it  would  amount 
to  45  percent  of  tbe  total  taxable  values." 

8  Question:  Total  yearly  revenue  derived 
from  real  property  taxes  in  your  community. 

Answer  by  commlaalonar  of  revenue:  "Tbe 
total  revenue  from  real  P»oP«2.  iST^t 
ArUngton  County,  aa  ^awa  «a  »•»»»» /•y 
property  asssssment  )Me^  waa  mM^mm  m 
The  actual  raxaau*  tt««  «*»  ««<it«M9 
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OouBty  ft«  isu-sa  WM 


4,  QoMtScn:  ToW 

eeSv«d   from   an   Xb»  real   property   If  tli« 
CX'i*ii'iiw  lit  p^WI  tt«  dm  (M  tascs. 

^ im  fff  niiiiiiilwtnncT  of  le twine: 

total  re»w«ie  tl»»t  voold 

doewi  in  1963.  bad  tlie  OofL ^„  ..^ 

itolp  baan  tasaMa.  wouW  ha*a  baan  •ll<n*^ 
111^.  •«»6J8»Ja  from  piaaaoUy  *~**; 

Govanunent  property."  

5  Quaatkm:  Eitlmated  Kpcnfa  to  yoor 
eomzmintty  laaoWng  from  Oorerninent  op- 
cratiooa  aoch  as  water  and  aewer  faeUtttoa. 
•trwt  and  highway,  pollea  •n^[*»^JJ?^- 
ttcn,  pnbtte  bcalth.  and  aehool  facflttlfa, 
TblB  eaUinate  woold  todnda  the  eoit  c€  ad- 
^if  tvm^  aaatetanoe  for  ebUdrai  naknng  oa 
nootasabia  Federally  owned  pnfMrtj. 


tnatanatknia  In  ArUnciton  pay 
tar  tba  eoet  at  tiaatinc  their  irwaca  bvt  not 
tlM  ooat  o€  eooveyanclnc.  _ 

Tba  attarfrwl  rtatement.  appendta  B. 
dkowa  the  wT»*^»nn^  paid  by  the  varloiia  Fed- 
eral tnctanations  for  the  liaeal  ywtf  19Sl-fia 
for  treatment  eerTtce.  The  eharsca  were  de- 
by  dindlns  the  eoat  of  opcrstinc 
-treatment  plant  by  the  total 
popalatfcm  acrved  to  obtain  the  eoat  par 
miilH  fwtdt  then  multli^ylng  thia  flKtm  by 
the  number  at  persona  tn  the  Federal  in* 
tallatUma. 

It  la  balierad  that  the  Federal  tnatanatloaa 
eould  ^**^  pay  their  proportionate  share  of 
eoBveytos  the  sewage  to  the  treatment  plant. 
If  the  cost  at  operating  and  maintatntng  the 
linea  and  the  ooat  at  eanvayanetng  is 
land,  the  dtuwssa  would  be  aa  follows, 
the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  IMl-ta. 

1,  Ooat  of  malntenaaoe  and 
oparatlona  at  sawar 
UoM •U1.'I01.4S 

S.  Fopulation  served.  Janu- 
ary   l»6a 146,471.00 

9.  Ooat  per  o^itta • 


for  eonTeyaneing 
would  be: 

Fort   Myer    (1.477 
•0.7679) 

Airport       (2,500 
•0.7079) 

BMiderson      Hall 
times  90.7879) 

Building       T-7 
times    90.7079). 

QoartarsK  (Ifor*.- 

tare  K  charge  is  in  pro- 
portion to  charge  for 
treatanent  serTlee)...^ 


(734 
'(1.442 


1,194.19 

1.919.78 

663.64 

1.10T.91 

997.99 


6.663.21 


Total. 


CB)    WA- 

Theie  to  ho  coat  to  the  Arlington  Ooonty 
Water  DlTlalon  for  federally  owned  property 
teasarmeh  as  all  sen  ices  rendered  to  Federal 
Mtabllafaments  are  paid  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  other  property  owner. 

Ttie  Federal  agencies  in  the  county  pay  for 
riee  at  the  same  raUs  aa  any  oUmt 


The  cost  of  fire  protection  for  United 
States  Ooremment  installations  In  the  coun- 
ty could  vary  from  year  to  year  depending 
upon  the  niunber  of  runs  to  such  Installa- 
tions. However,  assuming  that  the  fiscal 
year  1951-52  can  be  taken  aa  a  typical  year, 
ft  is  found  that  the  data  on  fire  and  ambu- 
lance runs  are: 


Bsi 


*Diflerenoe  In  flgurea  from  commlsaloner 
of  revenue  and  dei>artment  of  flnanre  arlaea 
from  ( 1 )  adjiutments  after  assessment  book 
is  closed,  and  (2)  tazea  sinessert  but  not 
•oUscted. 


Aatbal— rr  mmd.  reseve  tqysd  runs 


Tyvt  amUOaatit  \ 


Ut  V.  8. 

i^liiniiUnn 

looUtcr  dtsB  Oevcca- 


TetaL_ 


1,7» 


Cast 

V** 


1.W 


97. » 

7.  a* 


Total 


l.m  M.*S2.» 


the  fiscal  yew  1961-S9.  98356.  or  9.6 
pe^nt  of  the  cost  of  making  fire  runs. 
•9  UM&.  was  speaX  on  runs  to  TTnlted  Statea 
Ch  vemment  inatallatlona  within  the  county. 
Ft  r  the  same  period.  91.042.50.  or  7J2  percent 
of  the  coat  of  maklTig  ambulance  and  reacue 
a4>Ml  rum.  914,463.60.  waa  spent  on  runa  to 

agenelaa. 

CD)  roues  noTccTtow 
n  U  estimated  that  17.4  percent  of  the 
total  man-hours  In  tba  police  dlTiaton  is 
tf  ent  In  some  manner  eoonectad  directly  or 
ifliUraetty  with  United  Statea  Oorermnent 
Ix  ■tallations  within  the  eounty.  TranaUt- 
lii  g  this  into  funda  for  the  fiscal  ysar  1951-63. 
It  is  found  that  about  980.000  of  the  total 
n  illce  dlTlskm  budget.  9511.584.06.  was  spent 
oi  I  actlTltlaa  connected  with  these  Installa- 
tlMia.  A  detailed  breakdown  of  police  ac- 
tlrttics  connected  with  or  caused  by  United 
8  atee  Government  Installatlona  la  not  pos- 
il  Ue.  Some  of  the  actlvltias  of  the  five  bu- 
n  aua  of  the  poUoe  dlvialon  related  to  work 

0  the  United  Stataa  Oovamment  installa- 
tl  9ns  are  listed  below. 

Juvenile  bureau:  Investigates  any  request 
fi  om  military  authorities  srUlng  from  juve- 
B  lea  who  reside  on  military  posts.  Investi- 
g  ktca  eases  of  molested  children  involving 
t.  dldren  of  military  peraonneL  Investigatea 
e  isea  o<  neglected  efaildroi.  vandalism,  lar- 
otnles,  and  »«»«««"•  complaints  involving 
ji  ivenlles  in  Oovemment  housing  projects. 
I; ,  ia  estimated  that  40  percent  of  the  activi- 
t  ea  of  the  btireau  U  related  to  military  per- 
•  nnel.  their  f  amillea,  or  Oovemment  hotis- 
L  ig  projects. 

Safety  traAe  baresa:  Ifakaa  tralBc  counts 
a  ltd  works  out  solutioos  to  tndBc  proMema 
a  iaing  from  United  States  Government  In- 
aallatiODS^  Issusa  and  keeps  records  on 
p  trking  permits  aroiind  military  inatalla- 
t  ons.     About  10  percent  of  the  total  man- 

1  ours  rf  this  bureau  is  devoted  to  work  con- 
a  eeted  with  Government  Infitallations. 

Administrative  bureau:  Work  connected 
Ktth  Oovemment  installations  consists  oC 
making  record  checks  for  Pedoal  agendea 
L  ivesUgatlng  Job  applicants,  handling  rec- 
ords on  axreats  aiMl  parking  tickets,  and  issu- 
1  ig  summons  for  county  tag  violations  where 
x  dlltary  exemptions  are  qu««stioned.  This 
t  oreeu  also  processes  photographs  of  acd- 
t  ent  seenea  involving  military  personnel  or 
t  leir  families.  About  10  percent  of  the  total 
X  lan-bours  of  this  Bxireau  is  devoted  to  work 
cmnected  with  Federal  Government  opera- 
t  ons. 

Detective  bureau:  Investigatea  aasign- 
z  lents  of  cases  at  larceniea.  vice,  and  similar 
c  limes  connected  with  military  personnel  or 
t  lelr  families.  About  10  percent  of  the 
t  rtal  man-hours  of  the  penozmel  Is  spent  on 
a  islgnments  of  this  type. 

Uniformed  bureau:  This  bureau  handles 
I  wlda  m*»t!f  at  cases  axMng  Irooa  United 


oC     ■ 

uMsv  ax»  »nswerlng  redio  calls  on  com- 
Irtalnla.  dally  traOe  asslgnmenta  at  Govern- 
ment teatallatioos  for  traOe  eontrol.  and 
iBisatlgaHon  ot  aotooiobOe  aoddenta  In- 
TOlTlng  milttary  personnel  or  their  fsminsa, 
It  Is  estimated  that  16  percent  et  the  total 
maa-houra  worked  by  pevsoiinel  of  the  bu- 
reau la  devoted  to  this  type  of  assignment. 

It  to  not  possible  to  arrive  at  an  aoeusat* 
coat  figure  for  United  States  Oovemment 
lastaUatkma  as  far  as  highway  opcratlona  an 
concerned.  Since  all.  or  nearly  aO.  of  th* 
streets  in  the  county  are  involved  in  Gov- 
ernment operations  In  some  form  or  another, 
and  because  Government  vehicles  travel  over 
many  of  the  county  streets,  the  distribution 
of  the  cost  involved  would  not  be  accurate. 
There  U  no  question  that  the  espendltursa 
made  by  the  county  each  year  beeauae  ct  thla 
run  into  considerable  money. 

The  eounty  does  not  maintain  any  of  tha 
loads  within  the  Oovemment  InttsUstlnna. 
Therefore,  direct  cosU  to  these  areas  would 
not  be  available  since  no  expenditures  wera 
made  by  the  county.  We  have  placed  som8 
traiBc  tl^ns  within  the  Installattona. 

The  problem  can  be  demonatrated  beat  by 
using  one  of  the  installations  ss  an  eiampla 
and  showing  some  of  the  things  that  haw 
been  done  recently.  Arlington  HaU  «IU  Iw 
used  for  this  purpose.  j 

1.  An  aoeeas  road  wss  oonstruetad  ttom 
Arlington  Boulevard  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  this  project  In  order  to  permit  can  to 
enter  at  this  point  and  to  reduce  to  some 
extent  the  travel  over  local  streeta.  Til* 
cost  of  thU  project  was  918J73.07. 

X  The  eounty  baa  found  It  neceasary  to 
place  numenniB  signs  tn  the  Aleova  Bslgbta 
»T>4  Barcroft  areaa  in  order  to  prevent  tlia 
workers  at  Arlington  HaU  from  duttertr^ 
the  streets  unduly  with  parked  cars.  We  oo 
not  have  an  exact  cost  for  this  operation  but 
the  number  of  signs  Is  great  and  the  ooat 
high. 

9.  FttMB  time  to  time  we  have  bad  %o  #9 
work  at  the  entrance  at  the  Fourth  OtreaC, 
South,  and  George  Maaon  Drive.  Tlie  oast  at 
this  would  anunint  to  several  thousand  dol- 
lara. 

4.  The  traiBc  conditions  on  the  north  side 
of  the  poet  have  required  considerable  traf- 
fic control  work,  which  has  rcsxUted  In  coat 
to  the  county. 

6.  Vehicles  going  to  and  fKn  the  post  tiaa 
numerous  streets  in  the  Barcroft,  Aleova 
Heighta.  and  Buckingham  areas  immedlatdy 
adjacent  to  the  post,  as  wHl  as  other  stroata 
farther  away  from  the  post. 

6.  A  service  road  was  constructed  along 
Arlington  Boulevard  to  the  most  westerly 
gate. 

7.  The  building  operations  and  paving  of 
the  parking  lots,  as  well  as  the  removal  at 
numerous  trees  and  vegetation,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  greatly  Increased  runoff  into 
Doctor's  Branch.  This  excess  flow  haa 
caused  damage  downstream  and  has  resulted 
In  necessary  work  on  the  part  of  tiie  county* 

(r)     PXTBUC    HXALTH    FACIUTUa 

At  the  preaent  time  there  are  five  puMIe- 
housing  projects  vrithin  the  county  being 
operated  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The 
Health  Department  has  cUnles  or  health  cen- 
ters at  four  of  theae  projects.  Information 
which  has  been  reoeived  indicates  that  aU 
five  o£  these  projects  will  be  dissolved  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1953-64.  Thsre- 
fore.  no  ocst  estimates  are  furnished  on  these 
health  centers  since  this  woxild  be  an  tilml- 
nation  of  expenditure  caused  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment InntallAtlons. 

e.  Question:  Total  payment  In  lieu  of 
taxes  your  community  has  received  from  the 
Oovemment  In  the  last  5  years,  including 
amounts  paid  under  PuMle  Laws  815  and  874; 
also  paymeata  la  Ilea  of  taxes  on  public- 
housing  projects. 
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Answer:  Arlington  Oounty  has  recelYed  the  following  payments  ia  Ilea  or  taxes  daring 
the  past  6  years: 


i»tt 

IMS 

ItfiO 

ifta 

loss 

School 

«S.40&.24 

»,758.46 

ta«,8eflLM 

aa,387.« 

$18,905.45 

SM.mais 

!«,  514. 13 

ToUl .^         

M.2».fia 

H0141» 

a,  an.  92 

ta,i7i.u 

35^«&M 

The  payments  which  have  been  received  from  the  Federal  Ck>vemment  und«:  PubUe 
Laws  816  and  874  are  shown  below: 


TsmtAMMmLo.  tm.,  Jutp  7.  J95S. 

Boo.  Jomr  V.  Baama, 
Houae  Ogloe  BmUdin^, 

Wa»hinft<m,  D.  C.T 
Hope  you  wlU  see  fit  to  vote  "yes"  on  H.  R. 
4851,  giving  private  power  companies  author- 
ity to  devrtop  Niagara  power.  Believe  alter- 
native of  Government  development  not  only 
an  unwarranted  further  step  of  Government 
Into  busineas  field  but  also  would  unjustly 
burden  Indiana  cltlsens  with  taxload  of  ovtf 
98  million  as  share  of  costs. 

Jack  Rkich; 
JndiOTia  State  Chmmber  of  Commeree. 


Public  Lav  8i;  (setuxil  oofutroctioa). 
Public  Law  874  (school  atten<lanoe)... 


IMI 


1M9 


lOSO 


lasi 


0 

0  ]«22S,274.M 


1U3 


«2M,«B.a         TattI*  CfMk  CMBlirpovt  Kir*  Dmb 


As  can  be  seen  above,  the  eounty  has  not 
received  payments  under  Public  Law  816 
during  the  5  yetirs  shown.  We  have  been 
Informed  that  tl»e  county  will  receive  pay-, 
ment  under  this  tow  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982-63. 

Appshoix  a 

liAacH37.  1063. 
Hon.  Jon.  T.  BaoTWU., 

Member  of  Congreu.  Hou*e  of  Repre- 
tentatioei.   WutMugtan.,  D.   C. 

Dkax  Mx.  BaoTHttL:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  March  3  with  respect  to  certain  statistical 
Information  you  desire  relative  to  Govern- 
ment-owned property  la  Arlington  County, 
I  set  out  below  such  information  as  I  am 
able  to  provide  in  numbered  paragraphs  cor- 
responding to  the  numbered  paragraphs  in 
your  above-mentioned  letter. 

1.  The  {danning  division  advises  that  the 
area  of  Artingtot  Cotmty  at  the  present  time 
is  18.497  acres  of  whlctfi  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owm  3.8B4  acrea.  This  shows  that  17  >^ 
percent  of  the  total  area  of  Arlington  Ck>unty 
is  federally  own<MI  real  estate. 

3.  The  eatlmated  assessed  valuatioa  of 
property  in  Arlington  County  now  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  Is  $178,591,576.  If 
this  valuation  were  on  our  tax  rolls  It  would 
anoimt  to  46  i>ereent  of  the  total  taxable 
valusa. 

3.  The  total  revenue  from  real  property 
taxes  in  Arllngtm  County,  as  shown  on  the 
1953  real  prt^Mrty  assessment  book,  was 
66.096.888.38. 

4.  The  total  rcirenue  that  would  have  beea 
produced  in  1963,  had  the  Government  own- 
ership been  taxable,  would  have  been  611.^ 
0&9.1 11.56,  66.066.88&28  from  presently  tax- 
able property,  and  64.962.323JJ8  from  Fed- 
eral Governmeut  property. 

5.  I  believe  the  county  manager  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  answer  your  queries  with 
respect  to  expt-xiata  to  the  oonununity  re- 
sulting from  Ocvernment  operations,  such  aa 
water,  sewer,  streets,  and  highways,  police 
and  fire  protection,  public  health,  school 
facilities,  etc 

6.  The  county  flnanoe  division  under  the 
county  manager  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  Information  requested  as 
to  Government  payments  in.  lieu  of  taxes. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  locally  assessable 
values  are  producing  Just  about  the  maxi- 
mum revenues  that  can  be  expected  ftom 
these  sources.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
abolish  the  personal  property  tax  nor  the  lo- 
cal automobile  license  tax  and  increase  the 
burden  on  real  property  to  offset  the  loas 
of  revenue  from  thiose  two  sources.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  real  estate  alone  cannot 
produce  the  necesaary  revenue  to  carry  on 
the  functions  of  government  here  In  Arling- 
ton or  anywhere  else  In  the  State.  Addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue  which  equitably 
distributes  the  burden  of  taxation  among  aOL 
citizens  must  be  located  somehow  to  au^ 
ment  the  sources  that  we  no«  tap  In  ordcor 
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for  Arlington  County  to  provide  tiae  bare 
necessities  of  the  functions  of  government  to 
Its  citltens. 

Tours  sincerely, 

OBoaex  D.  Fischcb. 

CommissioTier. 

APFKMmx   B 

aaUMoroir  cotnm  va..  DSPaancaMT  or  fvbuc 

anvicx,  SKWXS  oivisioif 

Sewage  freatmcsf  charge*  for  fiacal  year 

1951-52 

PepuUtlon  served  Jan.  1,  1953: 

Arlington   County 136.978 

Falls  Church  (585  connectiona 

at  4  persons  pw) 3,340 

Fort   Myer 1.477 

Airport  (7,500  divided  by  3)..  3,600 

Henderson  Hall  (Uarlne  bar- 
racks)    734 

BuUding  T-7   (4336/8) I.**a 

Total -        1*8.  *7I 

Operating    oosta    of    treatment 

plant  for   fiscal  year    1960-61 

plus   overhead 6«B.  0*^83 

Lesa  charges  for  Utalted  Btetss 

Maval  Bcoelvtng  Station{quar- 

ters  K) ^ —  *00.08 

Wet-. 47.676.83 

Cost    per   person    (947,676.83    divided   by 
145,471),  90^877. 

Outside  chargee: 
Falls  Church  (2,840X905277) —  «  9766. 81 

Tort  Myer    (1.477X903277) 484.01 

AirpVt    (2^00X99.3377) i—      819.35 

Henderson  HaU  ( 734X  60.3277 )  —      340. 58 

Building  T-7  (1.4^  X  60.3277) 472.  54 

U.    S.    Maval    Beceivtng    Btotkm 

(quarters  K) *«>•  00 

■MoB-Fsdaral  installation. 

F.  H.  Dox.  Jr., 
Sanitary  Engineer. 
Mora.— The  population  at  quarters  K  var- 
ies oonaidcrahly  so  we  have  an  agreement 
for  a  ftot  fee  chaise. 


H.1L4351 


EXTENSIpN  OF  ItEliARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  REAMER 

or  INDUMA 

IM  THX  HOUSX  OF  BBPBESOniTATlVXS 

Mr.  BRAMEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  nirfer 
unanimous  consent.  I  tacTode  In  ttie 
Appendix  of  the  Rkx>r»  a  telegram  from 
Jack  Reich,  Indiana  State  Chamber  xO. 
Commerce: 


EXTENSION  OF  BEIIARES 


HON.  HOWARD  S.  MIXER 


or  wMssa 

HI  THK  ROUSB  OF  RBPRB?SirrATIVB8  >■ 
Wednesday.  JvlM  h  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoko,  I  tochtde  the  following: 
{From  the  Belleville  Teieecope  on  July  X 
1963] 

Tomji  Cbxxk  CouMTxaPAXT  Kno  Daic 

(By  A.  «.  Miller)  j 

Someone  has  said,  "A  cat  has  nine  Uves." 
If  that  statement  Is  true,  the  proposal  to 
build  the  Tottle  Oeek  Dam  on  the  Blue 
River  7  miles  north  of  Manhattan  has  more 
than  a  dozen  lives  because  it  has  been  killed 
by  committees  in  Congress  or  by  Kxecutiva 
orders  at  least  that  many  times. 

•nie  proposal.  Included  in  Army  engineer^ 
plans  more  than  15  years  ago,  was  one  ol 
more  than  a  doaen  large  dam  projects,  de* 
signed  by  Captain  Wyman,  of  the  Kansas 
City  division  oflk».  as  a  navigation  project 
to  help  maintain  a  9-foot  channel  In  the 
Missouri  River  to  float  barges.  At  that  time 
the  Army  engineers  had  no  Jurisdiction  ovw 
flood  control  and  frankly  told  flood-conthOl 
advocates  so  when  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject. InchKllng  this  writer,  who  was  putAkv 
rrtatioBS  officer  of  the  Kaw  Valley  Basin  Flood 
Control  Association.  The  assoclatloB  helped 
prepare  plans  designed  to  kin  the  Klro  Dam 
jm^ect  which  was  a  counterpart  awd  con- 
tained most  of  the  objectlooabla^fs«tuies  of 
the  Tuttle  Creek  project.  >  ^>   *  ' 

When  tributary  control  advocates  dtooo^^ 
ered  the  Army  engineers  had  no  Jurisdiction 
over  flood  control  (only  navigation  projects), 
they  promptly  introduced  legislation  to  see 
that  War  Department  authority  Included  this 
important  feature.  All  that  occurred  fol- 
lowing the  disastrous  Republican  River  flood. 
In  wliieh  more  than  106  Uvea  were  lost  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  flood  damage  was 
sustained. 

Other  river  vaUcys  had  had  the  same  ex- 
perience and  it  was  easy  to  get  throxigh 
Congress  the  necessary  legislation  bo  the 
Army  en«»»oerB  could  help  deal  with  this 
Important  problem.  The  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice was  dealing  with  the  problem  as  best  It 
could  with  limited  funds.  The  War  Depart- 
ment had  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ample  funds  to  buUd  dikes,  levees,  dredge 
riws,  and  maintain  9^oot  channels  In  our 
navigable  streams  to  Ikiat  barges,  which  in 
the  early  history  of  our  country  carried  the 
nriacipal  commerce  of  the  country. 

ThU  obsolete  Oovarmmant  policy  resulted 
Jn  creating  a  gr«at  detta  at  New  Orleans 
At  the  mouth  of  th»  MlMMlypl  River— bultt 
of  good  old  toipmM  irwa  ncntaa.  Nahraska. 
Oklahoma.  lilaMMK,6Ml"~' 


J  . 
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jk  to  not  mmg  to  duuige  •  OoTcnunent 
poUey  and  tbcra  deretoped  ft  bttter  flgbt 
LbUpwii  the  Army  mhIimwii  and  redamaaan 
•nd  flood-contnl  adTOcataa  tar  a  flood-con- 
trol vMej  on  OMT  prtnelpal  streams. 

In  recent  J9U9  It  U  becomtng  more  and 
IBore  apparent  tliat  source  control  advocates. 
togKthtet  wltli  sou  and  water  oonsenratkm- 
tots.  are  winning  pubUe  approval  for  their 
prograoM.  But  the  flgbt  oontlniies  in  CXin- 
nsn  '"^  tbrougbout  tbe  country  between 
tbe  backers  of  Xivt  Army  engineers  and  tbe 
supporters  of  tributary  control,  the  latter 
being  the  Reclamation  Service,  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservationists,  and  those  who  believe 
that  water,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  con- 
trolled where  it  falls. 

The  present  administration  to  trying  to 
conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
and  cut  out  waste  and  eztravsganoe  wher- 
ever possible.  Tuttle  Creek  has  fallen  into 
this  category.  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
ivoved  eltmlnattng  it  from  the  appropria- 
tions Ull.  several  subcommittees  that  studied 
the  bill  rejected  it.  the  Kansas  legisUture 
and  sevoul  farm  groups  pasiwl  resolutions 
•gainst  It.  a  good  Congressman  from  tbe  first 
district,  favoring  Tuttle  Creek  as  a  major 
f  p»P>ign  tasue.  was  defeated,  and  finaUy 
the  two  K»"«"  Senators,  at  the  11th  hour, 
refused  to  maks  a  motion  to  include  it  in  a 
congressional  appropriation — so  it  should  be 
as  dead  as  a  dodo. 

Telescope  editorials  10  and  15  years  ago 
predicted  that  Tuttle  Creek,  at  the  mouth 
at  tbe  Blue  River,  would  never  be  built:  that 
It  involved  many  at  the  same  engineering 
features  of  the  proposed  Klro  which  was  re- 
jected by  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Markham. 
chief  of  stair,  as  being  economically  unsound. 

If  floods  on  the  Bhie  River  are  to  be  con- 
trolled a  new  set  of  engineering  olans  will 
be  necessary  which  must  cover  the  entire 
watershed  of  the  Blue — and  not  Just  the  last 
V  T«*^*i«  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivw.  And  they 
must  take  into  consideration  the  Important 
part  the  Reclamation  Service  can  play,  oeal- 
Ing  with  soil  aiul  water  conservation,  thou- 
sands of  small  dams,  pasture  ponds  and 
ttttMT  means  al  storing  water  where  it  falls. 


[Tiom  tbe  Bellevflle  Telescope  at 
June  25.  19631 

TUBUTABT  COSTSOL 

Tbe  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  week  urged  legislation  to  prevent  floods 
by  concentrating  upon  upstream  work,  start- 
ing with  soil  and  water  conservation,  utilis- 
ing water  where  it  falls  to  lu  maximum 
before-  releasing  it  to  do  untold  damage  to 
towns  and  cities  below.  This  was  the  gospel 
of  former  Oovo'nor  Weaver,  of  Nebraska,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  "tributary  control'* 
Advocataa. 


baring  the  years  the  Mew  Deal  and 
Psir  Deal  were  In  power  the  spenders 
ai  d  wasters  were  in  controL  They  are 
revwDsible  for  the  financial  straits  in 
wl  ilch  we  find  ourselves.  They  piled  up 
oi  r  tremendous  national  debt,  refusing 
dt  ring  World  War  n  to  levy  the  pay-as- 
ycu-go  taxes  which  would  have  held  it 
dc  wn.  taxes  which  the  American  people 
w(  »uld  willingly  have  paid.  They  delib- 
er  itely  exposed  us  to  the  dangers  of  in- 
flj  tion  and  cut  the  purchasing  power  of 
oi  r  dollar  in  half.  Deficit  spending  was 
tie  accepted  policy,  only  temporarily 
irterrupted  when  the  Republican  80th 
O  ingress  balanced  the  budget  for  the 
fl]  St  time  in  years  and  reduced  the  debt 
h  several  billions. 

The  fiscal  year  just  ended  brought  with 
it  a  deficit  of  $9.3  billion.  Only  the  most 
djastic  economies  and  sound  manage- 
ment of  our  Government  affairs  will 
prevent  another  deficit  in  the  current 
ft  cal  year,  a  deficit  which,  if  it  material- 
ia  M.  can  be  charged  directly  to  the  irre- 
s]  onsibility  and  waste  of  the  Tniman 
a  Iministration. 

We  Republicans  are  pledged  to  reduce 
e^nditures,  to  balance  the  budget,  and 
len  to  ease  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes 
lich  all  of  us  bear.  We  are  making 
Jway.  Needless  and  wasteful  spend- 
is  being  slashed  by  this  administra- 
m  and  by  this  Congress.  As  we  go  on 
jd  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  which 
Je  found  when  we  Ux*  over  the  Gov- 
lent  last  January,  we  will  restore 
icial  stability  to  our  coimtry  and  end 
16  danger  of  inflation. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
leir  taxes  reduced,  but  the  overwhelm- 
«jg  majority  of  them  do  not  want  them 
r  Jduced  until  it  can  be  done  without  im- 
jeriling  our  whole  national  economy. 
•j  he  Republican  Party  promised  econ- 
0  my.  soimd  government,  and  lower  taxes. 
*:  hese  pledges  will  be  kept. 


Ezccsa-Pr«£ts  Tax  ExteMm 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iAREB 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

tm  IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSXNTATIVBS 

W^ne$daif,  Jtdw  8, 19S3 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker. 

our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
decided  to  report  out  the  excess-profits 
tax  to  be  effective  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  This  is  the  on^  sound  action 
that  could  be  taken  in  view  of  the  serious 
financial  problem  that  faces  our  country 
today.  The  bill  we  are  reporting  out  is 
the  same  as  the  tax  law  which  expired 
Jime  30. 


Aaoor 

(By  sally  Forth) 

Is  anyone  doing  anything  about  the  mis- 
erable situation  at  the  dispensary  at  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Station?  If  Washington. 
D.  C.  is  investigating,  it  certainly  hasn't  had 
any  effect,  as  things  are  the  same— brush- 
offs,  long  waiting  hours,  lack  of  equiinnent 
aiKl  medicine.  

The  latest  complaint  concerns  a  Navy 
mother  who  called  up  with  a  serious  emer- 
gency and  was  told  she'd  have  to  wait  her 
turn.  A  similar  case  was  given  the  cold 
shoulder  recently.  In  this  case  the  child  was 
rxished  to  a  civilian  hospital  and  given  treat- 
ment that  cou!d  and  should  have  been  ad- 
ministered at  the  naval  dispensary. 

There  certainly  are  a  lot  of  whys  In  the 
medical  setup  here  that  should  be  answered. 
Why  should  Long  Beach  service  folks  have  to 
call  a  Terminal  number  to  reach  the  dis- 
pensary, especially  when  an  exhergency  call 
could  go  through  the  naval  base  switch- 
board. Why  doesn't  the  senior  medical  ofll- 
cer  in  charge  do  something  about  it? 

Tou  think  these  "beefs'*  are  coming  from 
enlisted  men's  folks?  Well  most  of  the  calls 
are  from  ofBcers'  families  who  are  being 
shoved  around.  So  it  isnt  rank  or  rate  that's 
getting  a  raw  deal.    It^  "all  hands." 

8  O  8  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine.  Washing* 
ton.  D.  C.    How  about  some  action? 


Dcpcsdents'  Hedkal  Care,  LMf 
Beack,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAixrcmaoA 

nr  THE  HonsB  op  bspbssbntativss 

Wednesday.  July  8. 1953 
Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  called  the  atten- 

of  my  colleagues  to  the  critical 

.iortage  of  medical  care  for  dependents 
If  armed  service  personnel  In  the  Los 
Lngeles  County  area.  Lest  there  be 
[oubt  as  to  the  situation,  by  leave  of  the 
:ouse.  I  insert  an  article  on  the  subject 
ppearing  in  the  July  2.  1953,  issue  of 
te  Long  Beach  Tribime. 
Quite  flankly.  the  moves  on  my  part 
publicize  the  conditions  in  my  home 
jtrict  are  calculated  ones.  I  shall 
lortly  make  certain  concrete  proposals 
the  Navy  Department  to  aUeviate  the 
_  ent  distress  and  suffering  amongst 
iavy  dependents  in  my  area.  It  is  my 
impose  hereby  to  enlist  the  support  of 
:  ay  colleagues  to  gain  acceptance  of 
'  hese  proposala. 


KcBlBcky  Is  HandcdFed  Now  to  Uacqul 
Edacatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KBHTtTCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVat 

Wednesday,  July  8, 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD.  I  herewith  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  June  3. 1953  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  entitled  "Kentucky  Is 
Handcuffed  Now  to  Unequal  Education": 

The  aim  at  Kentucky's  public-school  sys- 
tem is  to  give  equal  educational  opportxmity 
to  every  chUd.  Tet  the  State  will  contributa 
•182.43  In  this  school  year  toward  the  school- 
ing of  every  child  attending  public  school 
In  the  Beechwood  system  of  Kenton  County, 
and  only  #42.32  toward  the  schooling  of  every 
child  attending  public  school  in  the  Murray 
system  of  Calloway  County.  There  wlU  be 
lesser  inequities  among  the  other  systems. 

What  is  worse,  these  differences  are  not 
based  on  ability  of  the  local  communities  to 
provide  for  their  own  children.  Distribu- 
tion of  the  per  capita  fund,  which  is  83 
percent  of  all  the  Commonwealth's  $31,785.- 
000  common-school  fund,  is  without  regard 
for  poverty  or  wealth  of  the  separate  local 
school  systems,  or  the  willingness  or  reluc- 
tance of  their  citizens  to  levy  taxes  for  self- 
support. 

It  is  not  fair:  It  Is  not  reasonable.  Tet  It 
Is  the  only  way  the  ftmd  can  be  distributed 
until  section  188  of  the  State's  constitution 
Is  amended.  That  section  requires  that  the 
per  capita  fiuid  be  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  school-age  chUdren  in  all  the  school 
districts,  and  be  distributed  to  each  district 
in  accordance  with  how  many  of  all  the 
children  live  within  its  borders.  Children 
In  parochial  or  private  schools,  children  who 
are  out  of  school  working  crops,  chUdren 
who  are  simply  chronic  truants — It  makes  no 
difference:  they  are  all  credited  to  the  pubUc- 
school  system  where  they  live. 

This  was  highlighted  by  news  from  Frank- 
fort that  tbe  per  capita  rate  will  be  9S8.ll 


for  eacb  cbHd  fn  Kentucky  this  year,  30  cents 
lower  than  last  ytft  rate.  The  fund  Is  the 
same  this  year,  tout  there  are  6.401  more 
children  between  8  and  18  years  old.  This 
^  Is  an  odd  footnote  on  the  Bureau  of  Census 
estimate  of  a  few  days  ago  which  showed 
Kentucky  in  the  small  cluster  of  States 
whose  populations  have  declined  tn  tbe  last 
2  years.  Mors  peojAs  have  moved  out  at 
Kentucky  than  have  moved  into  it,  or  even 
been  bom  into  it,  yet  the  crop  of  children 
is  B.401  larger  than  It  was  last  year.  The 
postwar  babies  are  going  to  sehot^. 

But  back  to  section  188  of  the  Kentucky 
constitution: 

We  said  that  as  long  M  this  section  stands 
as  it  is,  the  State  wUl  have  to  dole  out  Its 
per  capita  fund  ulifalrty.  We  can  already 
hear  opponents  of  the  proposed  amendment 
complaining  that  it  does  not  tpedSy  bow 
the  fund  ought  to  be  handled.  This  is  in- 
tentional. When  section  188  was  written  It 
was  doubtless  tlie  idea  of  Its  authors  that  It 
would  provide  the  fairest  poaslhle  way  to 
distribute  the  money.  It  has  not  tiimed  out 
that  way.  The  restrictions  of  the  old  sec- 
tion require  that  Instead  of  distributing  the 
money  fairly.  It  be  distributed  unfahrly. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the  general 
assembly  to  wrttff  Its  own  ticket  on  how  to  put 
the  school  money  out.  Should  anybody  be 
afraid  at  that?  We  don't  see  why.  There  la 
only  so  much  in  tiie  common  school  fund. 
Every  district  has  its  share  of  children.  And 
If  there  is  any  one  fund  whldi  the  general 
assembly  might  be  depended  on  to  distribute 
evenly,  it  is  this  fund.  Section  188  Itself 
proves  how  unwise  It  Is  to  handcuff  the  as- 
sembly to  a  fixed  fonnxda  Ifte  the  per  eaplte 
definition. 

We  have  not  diamssed  the  so-ealled  eqtial- 
teatlon  fund  which  Is  supposed  to  be  distrib- 
uted accordinf:  to  need  of  sdio<^  districts. 
^  The  fact  is  thi  it  it  does  not  equalize,  but 
rather  rewards  districts  which  make  the  least 
effort  to  help  themsrtves.  It  was  not  In- 
tended that  way,  btrt  rt  has  turned  out  so. 

The  first  step  toward  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  Kentu<*y  is  a  vote 
cast  for  amendment  of  section  188  of  the 
constitution. 


GcMnJ  Twkiiv,  Ak  Force  Ckief  af  Stal^ 
Warns  AgaBst  Skwtaffe  of  MaktcBaacc 
Ilea  Ta  Keey  On  PiaM* 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  xLUMOia 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaiteir,  JtOy  8, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaks,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  ranarks  in  the  Rioou,  I 
herewith  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
8,  1953.  entitled  "Twining  Ahrs  AP  Loss 
of  Trained  Men": 


TwiNiifa  Ans  AF  Loaa  ortaAomUMK 

Bujozi,  Maes..  July  7. — Oen.  Nathan  F. 
Twining,  new  Air  Fane  Chief  of  Staff,  said 
today  a  shortage  of  maintenance  men  Is 
hampering  use  of  revolutionary  electronle 
ganslghts  In  Korea. 

He  warned  against  building  first-class  oona- 
bat  planes  without  enough  trained  men  to 
keep  them  flying. 

He  said  BussU  gradxially  Is  overtaking  the 
United  SUtea  In  training  airmen.  Ttue  Com- 
munists are  training  hundreds  of  pilots  and 
crews  in  Korea  and  Mancburla.  he  said,  and 
are  wlUlng  to  take  heavy  losses  to  get  the 
best  training  and  experience  possible. 


Twining  sidd  the  F<0g  8afew)et  gtmdght 
makes  stents  of  several  yean  ago  fsssmbls 
"elementary  teya."   jynnen  are  flying  F-00^ 

In  Korea  against  Soviet  boOt  aircraft. 

There  are  many  indleatlons  that  the  rapid 
Improvement  of  air  weapons  by  the  USSR  U 
gradually  overtaking  the  technical  supwlontf 
we  have  alvrays  counted  on.  he  said. 

Without  that  superlortty  in  trained  mMi 
as  well  as  planea,  the  United  BUtes  would 
have  a  poor  chanee  against  Russia^  su- 
perior numbers,  be  said. 

The  Air  nvee's  most  highly  skilled  men 
have  the  lowest  reenllstment  rate,  he  said. 
Sometimes  It  is  as  low  as  15  percent,  he  said. 
The  reasoTM  are  low  pay,  compared  with  pri- 
vate industry,  and  dissatisfaction  with  hous- 
ing and  Uvlng  cottdltloas.  he  said. 


TW  CaM  for  VocatieuJ  Sckools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABMH 

or  vxaeDfia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUmBNTATTTlEB 

Wednesday,  July  8, 1953 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  BAembers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  now  familiar  with 
the  outstanding  educational  training 
that  vocational  education  is  rendering 
our  young  people  of  today.  I  am  oon- 
▼ineed  that  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grams that  we  have  and  I  desire  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  a  splendid  arttde 
entltlMl.  "The  Case  for  Vocational 
Schools,"  written  by  Mr.  John  R  Max- 
well, which  appeared  in  tbe  Washington 
Sunday  Star  on  July  5,  1953.  I  consider 
this  an  excellent  presentatkm  of  the 
Importance  of  the  voeatkHial-educatton 
program  in  the  United  States: 

Thx  CasB  roe  VoomoKSi.  Scboom 
(By  John  R.  Maxwdl) 

The  economy-minded  House  recently  laid 
aside  its  ax  and  surprised  ttie  galleryltes  by 
voting  to  increase  an  Elsenhower  budget  flg- 
nre  by  26  percent.  The  appropriation  pro- 
vided Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 
TbB  administration  had  recommended  $14 
minion,  but  the  Howe  increased  that  to  al- 
wxMt  $18.7  million— the  same  as  last  year's 
appropriation. 

What  Is  vocational  education,  and  why  did 
tht  House  reserve  the  economy  trend  and 
Tote  it  more  money? 

Briefly,  It  Is  schooling  designed  to  balance 
the  education  given  to  the  75  percent  of  the 
Ration's  children  who  do  not  go  to  college. 
Vocational  education  gives  high-school-level 
students  the  basic  knowledge  needed  for  a 
start  in  a  trade  or  in  farming  or  in  home- 
making.  When  the  yoxmgster  Is  graduated, 
he  not  only  has  learned  about  history,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  literature.  languages, 
and  the  other  academic  subjects,  but  he  alBO 
has  learned  about  making  a  living. 


HAir-aSVILOrBD  BtWttUH 

Vocational  education  actuaUy  is  available 
to  only  half  of  the  students  who  need  it.  But 
even  this  partially  devekHWd  program  la 
effective. 

This  was  pcrtnted  out  last  month  when  a 
nport  was  published  in  Britain  siunmarlBlng 
the  findings  of  more  than  80  teams  of  Brlt- 
lA  technicians,  managers,  and  union  leaders 
who  visited  this  conntry  to  find  out  why 
American  vrorkers  outproduce  British  work- 
ers. The  tovestigatlng  groups  agreed  that 
one  of  the  vital  cogs  In  America's  hl^Uy  pro- 
ductive society  U  the  balaaoed  educattontf 
system. 


Aaierlcim  schools,  tha  visltars  reported. 
Han  out  students  with  at  least  a  smattering 
of  technical  skill,  and  some  pabUe  sehooU 
gtv«  Intense  training  in  trades.  Thsresaltla 
ihmt  IndUBtry  and  the  service  and  distrlbatlva 
tiadeo  caa  draw  on  a  pool  of  trained  men 
and  women.  This  helps  Increase  productiv- 
ity in  America  and  makes  for  hi^er  In- 
comes, more  goods  and,  conaaquently,  a 
higher  stMtdard  of  living. 

The  British  visiters  pointed  out  that  this 
gives  Amerlcens  the  standard  of  Ilvltig  and 
the  leisure  time  necessary  to  enjoy  the  finer 
things  in  life.  The  British  system  of  heavier 
emphasis  on  academic  education,  according 
to  the  report,  turns  out  graduates  ready  to 
enjoy  the  flner  tbingt.  but  not  trained  to 
take  part  In  the  modem  technical  society 
necessary  to  support  the  bappy  Ule. 


Industry:  About  27.4  percent  of  the  work- 
ing population  is  in  Industry.  Some  Indus- 
tolal  Jobs  require  no  training,  but  ouift  do. 
Only  a  few  large  corporations  can  afford  ex- 
tensive training  programs  of  their  own. 
Without  an  inflow  of  talent  from  the  public 
schools.  Industry  would  have  to  slow  down 
whUe  it  either  devoted  Its  own  time  to  train- 
ing or  cut  out  many  positions  requiring  tech- 
nical skina. 

Agrtcultuie:  Dqtendlng  on  tba  aeaaon. 
roughly  U  percent  of  the  labor  force  Is  la 
agriculture.  Farm  production  has  gcme  up 
In  recent  years,  whila  farm  population  has 
gone  down.  Tbe  more  effective  farming 
stems  to  a  large  extent  frcnn  the  skilled 
farmers  who  have  taken  agricultural  courses 
In  voeatloBal  sdwols  or  who  have  been  helped 
by  trained  persons. 

Ctotrlbntlve  trades:  About  M.S  percent  of 
the  Natton's  workers  are  In  soiae  form  cf  seU- 
Ing.  managing,  or  distributing.  Special  high 
school  courses  are  available  for  persons  go- 
ing into  theee  occnpatkma. 

Homemaklng:  Technically  outside  the  la- 
bor force  ars  tSte  homemakers — tlie  women, 
and  occasional  men.  who  run  the  homes. 
Bat  t3iey  stm  benettt  trom.  voestlonsl  courses. 

la  addition  to  12»e  trade  counes  about  haU 
cf  the  night  school  boys  and  girls  take  indus- 
trial art^— simple  shop  or  household  mechan- 
ics classes — or  home  economics  as  part  oC 
their  genCTSi  "education. 

Apparently  Congress  is  weB  sold  on  the 
value  of  a  balanced  academic  and  vocational 
educatkmal  system.  The  House's  action  in 
bucking  the  President's  eotmooiy  budget  for 
aid  to  vocational  education  was  taken  with- 
out great  pressure  from  organlBed  lobbies. 
More  than  50  Representatives  testified  for 
Increased  funds  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  spcAe  for  It  on  the  House  floor. 

■naaKMXATXvas' uaaoKa 

Moat  Cougiessmen  gave  tliesa  reasons  foe 
their  support  of  the  added  funds: 

Trained  workers  are  esasnttal  for  the  ds- 
fenss  of  tbe  Matton.  as  waa  dexaaostratad 
during  World  War  II. 

A  high  peacetime  standard  of  living,  aa 
pointed  out  by  the  Britidi  tnvastlgating 
teams,  requires  manses  of  skilled  workers. 

The  American  tradlOon  of  free  education 
abotfd  by  rights  Indude  free  education  for  a 
Job. 

Voeatkmal  education  Is  new  and  does  not 
receive  the  consistent  support  in  aU  com- 
munities that  academic  education  receives. 

On>osltlon  to  the  funds  Increase  did  not 
oonM  from  Congressmen  opposed  to  voca- 
tional education  in  the  public  schools — no 
one  spoke  up  In  favor  of  less  traiidng.  Poes 
wanted  the  State  and  local  governments  to 
handle  all  the  costs.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  speaks  for  the  Preeldent,  !n- 
dleated  that  Federal  money  would  be  tilmi- 
nated  completely  In  future  years. 

But  the  majority  sui^ported  the  view  that 
the  relative  amaU  Fs4«ral  eontrtbutlon 
BpeUed  the  dtffwweea  be^w«ea  a  voeatkmal 
program  and  no  ptocrasa  a«  an  ha  small 
oommunltiss  and  rvural  areas^    And  sUtee  ttM 
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poUer  and  tbere  devdoped  •  bitter  flgbt 
between  the  Anny  tat^amn  and  reclamation 
•nd  llood-controi  advocates  for  a  flood-con- 
trol poUey  on  our  principal  atreaae. 

In  leoent  years  It  to  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  tbat  eource  control  advocates. 
tOMfcbar  wltb  soil  and  watsr  ccnserTatlon- 
leta,  are  winning  public  approval  for  their 
prograow.  But  the  fight  ocmtiniMs  in  Oon- 
neaa  ^i*^  throughout  the  country  between 
the  backers  of  thA  Army  engineers  and  the 
supporters  of  tributary  control,  the  latter 
being  the  Reclamation  Service,  soil  and  wa- 
ter consorvatlonists.  and  those  who  beUeve 
that  water,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  con- 
troUed  where  It  falls. 

The  present  administration  is  trying  to 
conserve  the  natural  resoiu'ces  of  the  country 
and  cut  out  waste  and  extravagance  wher- 
ever passible.  Tuttle  Creek  has  fallen  into 
this  category.  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
l^oved  eliminating  It  from  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  aeveral  subcommittees  that  studied 
the  bill  rejected  it.  the  Kansas  legislature 
and  several  farm  groups  pesiwl  resolutions 
against  It.  a  good  Congressman  from  the  first 
district,  favoring  Tuttle  Creek  as  a  major 
campaign  Issue,  was  defeated,  and  flnaUy 
the  two  KsntTfiw  Senators,  at  the  11th  botir, 
refused  to  make  a  nkotion  to  include  it  in  a 
congressional  appropriation — so  it  should  be 
as  dead  as  a  dodo. 

Telescope  editorials  10  and  15  years  ago 
predicted  that  TutUe  Creek,  at  the  mouth 
ol  the  Blue  Biver.  would  never  be  buUt;  that 
It  Involved  many  of  the  same  engineering 
features  of  the  proposed  Kiro  which  wss  re- 
jected by  MaJ.  Oen.  Edward  M.  Markham. 
chief  of  staff,  as  being  economically  unsound. 

If  floods  on  the  Blue  River  sre  to  be  con- 
trolled a  new  set  of  engineering  nlans  wiU 
be  necessary  which  mtist  cover  the  entire 
watershed  of  the  Blue — and  not  Jtist  the  last 
7  mllca  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivw.  And  they 
Btwt  take  Into  oonslderatlan  the  important 
part  the  Reclamation  Service  can  play,  deal- 
ing with  soil  and  water  conservation,  thou- 
sands of  small  dams,  pasture  ponds  and 
«(her  means  at  storing  water  where  It  falls. 


irtom  the  Belleville  TClescc^  of 
June  25,  1953] 

TBXBOTABT   COSTKOb 


paring  the  years  Use  New  Deal  and 
PSir  Deal  were  In  power  the  spenders 
ar  d  wasters  were  in  controL  They  arc 
revwDSible  for  the  flnaiicial  straits  In 
w]  ilch  we  find  ourselres.  They  piled  up 
Ol  r  tremendous  national  debt,  refusing 
di  ring  World  War  n  to  levy  the  pay-as- 
ycu-go  taxes  which  would  have  held  it 
dc  wn.  taxes  which  the  American  people 
w(  »uld  willingly  have  paid.  They  delib- 
er  itely  exposed  us  to  the  dangers  of  in- 
flj  tion  and  cut  the  purchasing  power  of 
Ol  r  dollar  in  half.  Deficit  spending  was 
tie  accepted  policy,  only  temporarily 
interrupted  when  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  balanced  the  budget  for  the 
a  St  time  in  years  and  reduced  the  debt 
b;  several  billions. 

The  fiscal  year  just  ended  brought  with 
It  a  deficit  of  $9.3  billion.  Only  the  most 
diastic  economies  and  sound  manage- 
nent  of  our  Government  affairs  will 
pi  event  another  deficit  in  the  current 
ft  cal  year,  a  deficit  which,  if  it  material- 
b^,  can  be  charged  directly  to  the  irre- 
insibility  and  waste  of  the  Truman 
aflminist  ration. 
[We  Republicans  are  pledged  to  reduce 
cpenditures,  to  balance  the  budget,  and 
len  to  ease  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes 
vsfeiich  all  of  us  bear.  We  are  making 
h  eadway.  Needless  and  wasteful  spend- 
ing is  being  slashed  by  this  administra- 
Uon  and  by  this  Congress.  As  we  go  on 
a  ad  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  which 
ne  found  when  we  took  over  the  Gov- 
ernment last  January,  we  will  restore 
icial  stability  to  our  country  and  end 
le  danger  of  inflation. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
^cir  taxes  reduced,  but  the  overwhelm- 
i  ig  majority  of  them  do  not  want  them 
r  Jduced  until  it  can  be  done  without  im- 
periling our  whole  national  economy, 
le  Republican  Party  promised  econ- 
r.  sound  government,  and  lower  taxes. 
lese  pledges  will  be  kept. 


(By  sally  Porth) 

b  anyone  doing  anjrthlng  about  the  mis- 
erable situation  at  the  dispensary  at  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  SUtion?  If  Washington, 
D.  C.  is  investigating,  it  certainly  hasn't  had 
any  effect,  as  things  are  the  same — bruah- 
oBm,  long  waiting  hours,  lack  of  equli»nent 
and  medicine.  

The  latest  complaint  concerns  a  Navy 
mother  who  caUed  up  with  a  serious  emer- 
gency and  was  told  she'd  have  to  wait  her 
turn.  A  similar  case  was  given  the  cold 
shoulder  recently.  In  thU  case  the  child  was 
rushed  to  a  civilian  hospital  and  given  treaU 
ment  that  could  and  should  have  been  ad- 
ministered at  the  naval  dispensary. 

There  certainly  are  a  lot  of  whys  in  the 
medical  setup  here  that  should  be  ansvrered. 
Why  should  Long  Beach  service  folks  have  to 
call  a  Terminal  number  to  reach  the  dis- 
pensary, especially  when  an  eihergency  call 
could  go  through  the  naval  base  switch- 
board. Why  doesnt  the  senior  medical  offi- 
cer In  charge  do  something  about  it? 

Tou  think  these  "beefs'*  are  coming  from 
enlisted  men's  folks?  Well  most  of  the  calls 
are  from  ofBcers'  families  who  are  being 
shoved  around.  So  it  Isnt  rank  or  rate  that's 
getting  a  raw  deal.    It's  "all  hands." 

8  O  8  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.    How  about  some  aetiont 


CcBtMcky  b  Haadoiffed  Now  to  Uaeqaal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVSS 
Wednesday,  July  i,  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ou>.  I  herewith  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  June  3. 1953  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  entitled  "Kentucky  Is 
Handcuffed  Now  to  Unequal  Education": 
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labor  force  In  America  te  »  mobile  one.  tbe 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  a  stake  in  tl*e  educa- 
tion of  youngsters  In  every  community.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Federal  aid  advocates  sxgued 
VMeral  specialists  help  local  school  systems 
raise  their  standards  and  get  more  lor  their 

The  Hoose-passed  Federal  aid  proposal  was  to 

approved  last  week  by  the  Senate  Approprla-  da 

tkms  Committee.    The  full  Senate  will  get  of 

Its   chance    this   week   to   weigh   economy  frl 
against  Federal  support  lor  a  broader  Aowr- 
Ican  school  system. 
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Braadcis  Uurcrtity  Aa<ircM  by  Hoil 
HcAcft  H.  Ukmm  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN        j^^ 

or  NXW  TOBK 

Df  THK  SKKATl  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES      ^ition 


tcry. 


Wednesday,  July  8, 1953 

■  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ttie  Appttidlx  of  the  Rkcoeo  remarks  I 
made  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Wash- 
ington Committee  for  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, at  the  Woodmont  Country  Club, 
RockviUe,  Md..  June  17. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  bspPT  to  Join  with  you  tonight 

00  behalf  of  Brandeis  University,  for  whUe 

1  have  been  forced  to  watch  that  fine,  yoting 
Institution  from  a  distance,  the  distance  has 
sharpened  rather  than  diminished  my  In- 
terest. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  my  afflllatlon 
with  Brandeis.  The  honor  accorded  me  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  fellows  of  the 
university  I  have  received  and  borne  with 
humility.  I  have  been  happy  to  link  my 
efforts  with  thoee,  for  instance,  of  President 
Sachar — a  man  of  outstanding  and  multiple 
abilities — a  scholar,  an  administrator,  a  his- 
torian,  and   leader   of   men. 

X  observed  with  considerable  pride  when 
the  university  a  short  year  ago  conferred  lU 
first  academic  degrees  on  the  young  men  and 
women  of  its  first  senior  class.  That  was  a 
thrilling  moment,  a  moment  of  trixunph  and 
a  symbol  of  true  contribution  to  the  cultural 
and  educational  resources  of  our  country. 

I  have  heard  with  pride  and  mounting 
Interest  that  the  first  Brandeis  alumni  com- 
piled an  enviable  record  of  admission  to 
gradxiate  and  professional  schools.  Now,  I 
understand,  we  have  further  reason  for  pride 
in  the  fact  that  these  first  Brandeis  alvminl 
have  truly  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools  of  their 
choice. 

I  take  Interest,  too.  in  the  development  of 
the  Brandeis  faculty,  the  emergence  of  a 
Brandeis  teaching  philosophy  rooted  in  a 
firm  belief  in  the  necessity  of  Individual 
growth  by  individual  students.  The  Bran- 
dels  campus  has  grown  physically  as  well  as 
educationally :  the  190-acre  campxis  now  con- 
tains 22  major  buildings,  and  the  fine, 
modem  student  union  center  will  be  com- 
pleted next  falL 

Many  reports  have  come  to  me.  particular- 
ly through  my  friends  in  the  academic  world, 
of  the  stirring  excitement  of  the  quest  for 
knowledge  and  the  genuine  inteUectual 
vitality  of  life  at  Brandeis.  There  at  Bran- 
dels  is  finely  enshrined  that  pursuit  of  truth 
which  Justice  Brandeis  saw  as  the  core  of 
a  solid  university. 

At  Brandeis,  I  am  told,  faculty  members 
regard  each  student  not  as  a  name  on  a 
roU.  but  as  an  individual,  with  abilities  and 
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Ini  ights  and  problems  of  his  own.  ThU  ha« 
zei  olted  In  a  fine  faculty-student  reUtlon- 
sh  p  which  has  immeaswably  enriched  the 
en  Ire  campus  life. 

,  fust  this  week  Brandeis  wmlerred  degrees 
up  an  the  young  men  and  women  of  its 
•etond  senior  class,  and  for  the  first  time 
Its  shOTt  history,  granted  three  honorary 
dfl^eea.  I  am  heartened  to  note  that  one 
^theee  honored  recipienta  was  my  close 
friend  and  colleague  Senator  Paot.  H.  Douo- 
UL  I,  of  Illinois,  a  man  steeped  in  the  liberal 
UidlUon  of  Justice  Brandeis  anrt  of  Bran- 
University. 

look  forward  to  next  September,  when 
university  wUl  open  the  doors  of  iU  ^rst 
uate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  That 
wfil  be  another  milestone  in  the  develop- 
msnt  of  this  yovmg  institution,  which  is 
all  >wly  and  soUdly  buUding  a  repuUtlon  of 
tte  highest  order. 

As  Brandeis  adds  another  year  to  its  hls- 

,  I  see  developing  an  instiUitlon  fash- 

^jd  in  the  mold  of  the  great  man  for  whom 

Itlwas  named.  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis. 

Declining  to  succxunb  to  the  forces  of  re- 

i  which  have  unfortunately  influenced 

„^^».  other  institutions  of  higher  education, 

B  randeis  University  has  taken  a  stand  in  the 

t  liberal  tradition.     For  the  past  2  years 

chosen  to  deliver  Its  annual  LouU  Dem- 

Brandels  memorial   lecture   have  been 

. ols  of  active,  clear-sighted  liberalism  In 

>[nerlca:  J\istlce  WUllam-O.  Douglas  of  the 

SJpreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States;    and 

Irving  DUUard,  editorial  page  editor  of 

St.  Louis  Di8pat«A,  a  brilliant,  coura- 

,  and  forceful  spokesman  for  freedom 

.  America. 

In  his  writings  Justice  Brandeis  said  to  us 
a  university  must  "always  be  rich  in 
gbals  and  Ideals,  seemingly  attainable  but 
teyond  immediate  reach;  it  mxist  become 
t-uly  a  seat  of  learning  where  research  is 
pursued,  books  written,  and  the  creative 
listlnct  is  aroused,  encouraged,  and  devel- 
cped  in  Ita  faculty  and  studenta;  It  must 
e  rer  be  mindful  that  education  is  a  precious 
treasure  transmitted — a  sacred  trust  to  be 
lield,  used,  and  enjoyed,  and  if  possible 
8  trengthened.  then  passed  on  to  others  upon 
t  be  same  trust." 

Tbday  it  Is  of  special  and  of  transcendental 
Importance  that  Brandeis  University  con- 
t  Lnuc  to  reflect  these  high  and  noble  stand- 
1  rds  so  fittingly  described  by  the  great  Jurist, 
]  imself .  It  U  well  that  BrandeU  University, 
its  faculty  and  student  body,  keep  firmly  in 
1  Hind  these  magnificent  precepta. 

For  ♦***#  is  a  time  of  trouble,  a  time  of  deep 
( onfuslon,  an  era  of  fear — dark,  unreasoning, 
1  rightenlng  fear.  Thus  there  stands  upon 
^  iitt  statute  books  today  an  immigration  law, 
(nacted  in  1952.  which  breathes  fear  and 
I  usplcion  from  every  section  and  para- 
( raph — fear  of  the  stranger,  fear  of  the  alien, 
lear  of  the  natxirallzed  citizen,  fear  of  oiu-- 
I  elves.  There  Is  Imbedded  in  that  law — the 
:  4cCarran-Walter  Act — a  deep-laid  sxis- 
ilcion  of  Intellectuals,  of  thinkers,  of  men 
rlth  ideas,  men  have  adventured  in  the  free 
1  ealm  of  the  spirit. 

Thus,  for  Instance,  professors  are  removed 

;  torn  the  category  of  nonquota  Immlgranta. 

1  k  category  they  have  occupied  ever  since  we 

lad  an  immigration  law  upon  o\ir  statute 

>ooks.     And   there    are   many,   many   other 

>rovisions  of  similar  spirit  and  temper.     But 

his  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  detailed  dls- 

I  lusslon  of  that  iniquitous  law.     I  mention  it, 

n  passing,  as  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 

:  ear.  anti-intellectuaUsm  and  antlforelgnlsm 

rhlch  has  bvtrst  over  our  land. 

It  Is  good  to  recall,  at  such  a  time,  the 
inllghtened  spirit  of  Justice  Brandeis,  who 
itrongly  felt  that  the  gates  o^  America  should 
M  left  fully  ajar  for  those  who  flee  from 
jersecution,  for  thoee  who  seek  freedom,  for 
;hose  who  can  bring  to  our  shores  the  rich 
»ntribution  of  new  Ideas  and  new  energy. 
Progress,  said  Brandeis,  oomea  with  "dl- 
rersity  not  uniformity." 


Had  we  had  the  McCarran  Act  on  ottf 
statute  books  16  years  ago,  it  U  highly  im- 
probable that  Albert  Einstein  would  have 
been  permitted  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  This  mighty  intellect,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  epoch,  would  have  been  lost  ^ 
to  us  and  with  him  not  only  the  wealth  of 
his  fame  and  the  inspiring  character  of  his 
personaUty,  but  very  likely  also  the  secret 
of  the  mystery  of  the  atom. 

Thia  great  and  free -ranging  mind  is  one  of 
those  with  which  many  of  us  may  not  agree 
in  matters  political  or  international,  but 
It  is  a  mind  so  deep  and  so  provocative  that 
it  must  command  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all.  Yet  this  man.  In  whoee  name 
the  Brandeis  University  bad  Ito  first  begin- 
ning, would  have  been  shut  out  and  ex- 
cluded from  this  country,  if  the  laws  of  1953 
bad  been  applicable  in  1936. 

The  establishment  of  Brandeis  University 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
cultural  and  educational  talenta  of  many 
men  who  came  here  from  many  lands  to 
comprise  a  faculty  rich  far  beyond  ito  nimi- 
bers  in  scholarly  attainmenta.  and  charac- 
terized, above  all,  by  a  fervent  attachment  to 
the  Ideals  of  academic  freedom. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  strength  of 
the  BrandeU  faculty  is  ita  interweaving  of 
diverse  strands  of  thought  and  culture  from 
many  parte  of  the  world,  comprising  a  lab- 
ile of  lull  texture  and  variety. 

This  U  tha  pattern  which,  over  a  space  of 
three  centuries,  made  America  into  the  great 
country  that  it  is. 

But  now.  we  are  menaced  by  this  new 
fear — the  fear  of  thought  and  the  fear  of 
ideas.  We  bxim  books,  and  I  know  that 
those  who  witnessed  the  early  book  burn- 
ings in  Nasi  Germany  must  shudder  with 
the  recollection  and  tremble  with  concern 
for  the  fate  of  this  country. 

Let  us  recall  the  further  words  of  Jiistlee 
Brandeis:  "Those  who  won  our  independ- 
ence believed  that  the  final  end  of  the  state 
was  to  make  men  free  to  develop  their  fac- 
ulties, and  that  in  ito  government  the  delib- 
erative forces  should  prevail  over  the  arbi- 
trary. They  believed  liberty  to  be  the  eecret 
of  happiness,  and  courage  to  be  the  secret 
of  liberty. 

"They  believed  that  freedom  to  think  as 
you  will  and  to  speak  as  you  think  are  means 
indispensable  to  the  discovery  and  spread 
of  political  truth;  that  without  free  speech 
and  assembly,  discussion  would  be  futile; 
that  with  them,  discussion  affords  ordinarily 
adequate  protection  against  the  dissemina- 
tion of  noxious  doctrine;  that  the  greatest 
menace  to  freedom  Is  an  inert  people — that 
fear  breeds  repression;  that  repression  breeds 
hate;  that  hate  menaces  stable  government— 
and  that  the  fitting  remedy  for  evil  counsel* 
is  good  ones." 

So  spoke  Justice  Brandeis.  And  his  words 
are  as  wise  and  pertinent  today  as  they 
were  when  he  spoke  them  a  generation  ago. 
No,  they  arc  more  pertinent  and  more  press- 
ing. For  today  the  dangers  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech  have  multiplied,  and 
the  protections  which  guard  these  freedoms 
are  being  broken  down.  Influences  of  grow- 
ing power  attack  all  who  defend  freedom. 
He  who  speaks  up  in  defense  of  liberty  may 
be  immediately  charged  with  defending  sub- 
version. 

But  thoee  of  us  who  believe  in  freedom 
will  not  so  easily  be  intimidated.  Ours  is 
a  faith  which  is  strong  and  deep.  0\irs  is 
the  tradition  of  America.  It  is  continu- 
ous with  a  tradition  of  struggle  which  has 
persisted  down  through  the  centuries — the 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  soul  of 
man. 

Prometheiis  unbound,  and  man  set  free. 
These  are  goals  which  cannot  fade.  The 
vultures  feasted  upon  Prometheiis  in  chains, 
but  Prometheus,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  could 
not  be  destroyed. 

But  freedom  cannot  be  defended  halfway. 
It  cannot  be  defended  l^  halfhearted  men. 


It  must  be  defended  btfldly  and  aggressively. 
"Ck>urage,"  said  Justice  Brandeis,  "is  the 
secret  of  Uberty." 

And  so  my  friends,  and  the  friends  of 
Brandeis  University,  let  us  not  flag  in  o\ir 
support  of  this  particular  bastion  of  free- 
dom. We  are  encotiraged  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  many.  The  plant  of  liberty  is 
too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  America  to 
be  torn  out  even  by  the  present  violence. 

Though  we  have  suffered  setbacks.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  surely  prevail.  Of 
course,  we  can  be  overwlielmed.  if  we  do  not 
fight  with  all  our  strength.  But  let  me  give 
this  word  of  comfort.  In  this  stniggle  we  are 
far  from  alone.  Not  only  do  we  have  a 
considerable  host  of  present  faithful,  but  we 
also  have  those  glorious  legions  of  the  past — 
the  heroes  of  freedom  from  every  land  who 
stand  in  solid  ranks  with  tis  In  this  fight. 

Prom  the  strains  and  tensions  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle,  liberty  in  America  wiU  emerge, 
I  know,  reborn — stronger,  fresher,  more  ma- 
ture by  virtue  of  the  struggle,  and  our 
covmtry  will  continue  to  give  leadership  to 
the  forces  of  free  mankind  throughout  the 
earth  in  the  battle  against  tlie  forces  of 
tyranny  and  darkness 


success  Is  Imagination  and  determlaatlon. 
Our  Kentucky  oOLeli^  have  shown  both 
qualities  in  the  way  they  launched  tlie 
enterprise.  The  project  la  too  good  tat  any- 
thing to  stop  it  now. 


Bcanty  vf  tke  Breaks  Is  No  Loofcr  Secret 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KsirrocxT 
IN  THS  BOUSB  OF  RBPRESXNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  July  8. 195J 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
oRD,  I  herewith  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Jime  3.  1953,  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  entitled  "Beauty 
of  the  Breaks  Is  No  Longer  Secret": 
BxAUTT  or  THS  BnsKS  Is  No  Loivan  Snaurr 

Predl<:ti(ms  are  dangerous,  but  we  are  bold 
enough  to  make  one  about  the  Breaks  of 
Sandy:  money  invested  by  Kentucky  in  a 
park  tiere  will  come  back  lO-Iold  in  a 
decade  In  new  tourist  dollars. 

Govetnor  Wetherby  and  Oonso-vation 
Commissioner  Henry  Ward  liave  shown 
strong  faith  in  tlie  Breaka.  They  have 
opened  up  the  soenic  area  from  the  Ken- 
tucky tide  for  the  first  time  with  a  good 
all-weai.ber  road.  Now  they  are  urging  the 
second  step,  a  pact  with  Virginia  to  form 
a  bl-Stiite  park. 

One  of  the  great  asaeto  of  the  Breaks  has 
also  be«m  Ite  handicap.  It  is  remote  from 
the  world.  The  townlng  cliffs,  the  vast 
trees,  and  the  whole  wild  and  magnificent 
scene  remains  Just  as  they  were  when  Indian 
hunters  moved  sUently  through  the  forest. 
Here  is  beauty  unspoUed.  Here  Is  beauty 
that  wlU  never  be  spoUed  if  it  is  protected 
by  the  two  States  lucky  enough  to  own 
it.  But  the  almost  secret  wonder  of  the 
Breaks  must  be  opened  up  to  the  throngs 
of  Americans  who  would  come  to  marvel 
at  it. 

The  job  can  only  be  done  by  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  working  together.  Toiu-Ut  ac- 
commodations will  be  needed.  On  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  an  Improved  road  must  be  pro- 
vided t3  the  nearby  town  of  Haysi.  From 
that  point  the  Breaks  can  tie  Into  the  mag- 
nificent network  of  roads  that  brings  mil- 
lions of  toiulste  rolling  each  year  down  the 
valley  c)f  Virginia  and  into  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains. 

Each  State  is  now  asked  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  work  out  the  plan.  Congress 
must  approve  a  compact,  but  that  is  mere 
routine.    What  the  Job  needs  tot  complete 
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IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVUS 
Wednesday.  July  8, 1958 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  pose 
and  discuss  veiir  briefly  a  question 
which,  though  not  new,  is  nevertheless 
of  great  importance.  It  is:  Who  said 
that? 

Patronage  is  a  reward  to  those  who  liave 
worked  for  party  irictory.  It  is  also  an  as- 
sistance in  building  party  machinery  for 
the  next  election.  It  is  also — and  this  the 
public  usually  forgets — the  test  by  which  a 
party  shows  Ita  fitness  to  govern. 

Who  said  that?  Was  It  Len  Han,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee?  Was  it  President 
Elsenhower? 

No.  It  was  James  Farley,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, in  1933. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

A  Republican  oflioeholder  has  a  chsace 
of  reappointment,  but  he  has  two  strikes 
against  him.  If  he  knows  more  about  his 
Job  than  anybody  else  he  wUl  hold  his  posi- 
tion. But  If  theie  Is  a  Democrat  Just  as 
well  qualified,  the  Democrat  wiu  get  ttie  Job. 

Now  the  scriiams  one  hears  from 
Washington  these  days  are  coming  from 
those  who  were  most  happy  to  endorse 
Jim  Parley's  statement  in  1933.  It 
might  be  well  for  them  to  ponder  the 
words  of  Mr.  Pailey. 

This  same  idt-a  has  been  expressed 
after  every  change  in  administration  in 
our  history.  It  v^as  never  better  under- 
stood, more  clearly  enunciated  nor  more 
vigorously  acted  upon  than  by  the  party 
taking  the  advice  from  its  leading  po- 
litical strategist  tind  mentor  of  the  early 
1930's.  His  having  departed  somewhat 
from  Its  mores  and  main  tenets,  in  the 
years  following,  does  not  weaken  this 
bit  of  political  action  philosophy  one 

whit 

Having  analyzed  the  problem  correct- 
ly and  outlined  the  procedures,  his  party 
leaders  put  political  patronage  into  ef- 
fect promptly,  if  not,  indeed,  precipi- 
tously. 

Discussion  is  inappropriate  without 
an  observation  concerning  the  actual 
crux  of  the  matter,  which  derives  from 
the  position  a  party  occupies  when  it 
is  in  the  saddle.  Interparty  control  is 
not  80  much  involved,  1.  e.,  the  person- 
nel in  the  several  branches  of  govern- 
ment—whether  the  legislative  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  executive  branch^ust 
so  the  policymaking  power  is  with  the 
dominant  party,  and  securely  so.  The 
place  in  the  saddle  Is  the  seat  of  the 
responsibility  to  gcvem.  This  govern- 
ance  embraces   lOl  poUtical   elemento 


that  exist  among  the  whole  body  of  th* 
people.  To  imderstand  that  this  is  the 
true  situation  we  have  only  to  note  with 
what  alacrity  the  electorate  has.  tin^ 
after  time,  accepted  the  dictum  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  operation  oi  a  repre- 
sentative republican  form  of  govern^ 
ment  in  this  Nation.  * 

We  accepted  the  responsibility;    wt 
will  assume  the  power. 


■»•**  *oV- 
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EXTESSlGm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXHTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVJBB 

Wednesday.  July  8. 1958 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiu)  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoRO,  I  herewith  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  Mr.  Barry  Bingham  from 
the  June  8.  1958,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  entitled  "A  Balanced  View  of 
American  life  Belongs  In  Our  libraries 
Overseas": 
Turn  PBasMBWt    Shoold    Act— A    BstAMGiD 

ViE^r  or  AKxaicaw  Lav  BBAsraa  nOoaL*- 

Wl*«i«y  OVSBSBAS 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

What  books  should  be  on  the  shelves  of 
United  Stetes  Information  Service  llbrarlea 
abroad? 

That  Is  an  Important  question  for  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  who  support  192  such  li- 
braries in  60  foreign  countries.  But  It  1« 
not  getting  clearheaded  consideration  from 
either  those  who  favor  0t  those  who  oppoee 
"bookbumlng."  There'  is  a  lot  of  heat  In 
the  argument,  but  not  enough  Ught  to  read 

by. 

Many  people  confuse  the  United  States 
Information  Service  libraries  overseas  with 
our  own  public  libraries  here  at  home.  The 
two  library  systems  have  widely  different 
piirposes.  They  should  be  governed  by  dif- 
ferent policies.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  purpose  of  our  Hbrarles  abroad  is  to 
present  to  foreign  readers  a  balanced  view  oC 
America. 

There  is  wide  curiosity  about  oxur  country 
among  people  In  all  parte  of  the  world.  There 
is  also  a  vast  fund  of  misinformation  about 
America,  which  the  Communists  deliberately 
foster. 

BHOUU)  HAvx  a  rT.«*s  vncw 

It  is  to  our  national  interest  to  give  the 
world  as  clear  a  view  as  possible  of  America. 
President  Elsenhower  has  said  that  the  pic- 
ture must  be  presented  from  many  varying 
American  vlewpolnte  In  order  to  be  complete 
and  convincing.  These  vlewpolnte  should 
range,  he  has  declared,  aU  the  way  from  that 
held  by  people  of  Socialist  leanings  to  the 
one  supported  by  people  so  far  to  the  right 
that  "it  takes  a  telescope  to  find  them." 

This  is  different  from  showing  what  is  called 
the  American  way  of  life.  That  advertising 
agency  catch  phrase  concerns  only  what  is 
obviously  good  In  American  life,  from  New 
England  blueberry  miiflins  to  the  soenic  gran- 
deur of  Yellowstone  Park. 

A  picture  of  the  American  way  of  life  Is 
Uke  the  portrait  of  OUver  CromweU  painted 
without  the  warta.    It  doesn't  look  true  or 

real. 

The  people  we  are  trying  to  liutruet 
through  our  ovtrssM  llbrartea  ars  the  edu- 
cated, the  intelUgeot,  the  people  irtM  turn 
to  books  for  inf oraaatkxo.    We  surely  cannot 
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tt  to  no  paod.  tar  instance,  to  pntend  t^ 
^utmt  dont  exist  in  oar  country.    We  mn  vat 
«nsad  of  tlMuu.  but  Ujlng  t» 
SZ —  «.—!—.««  coly  umiwwii 

_  latMOt 

■lioiild  contain  mromMiUoa  alxmC 
f^nOalvm.  tiigirthar  wttli  material  on 
f^ttnf^  and  our  procrams  to  improve 
Ing.  bealtli.  and  edoeatfcm. 
txtm 

The  ff"**  Is  tms  of  race  rdatkms.  It  Is 
I  to  nretand  that  a  race  probten  docs  n*t 
In  America.  What  tre  can  do  U  to  ad- 
mit tbe  FMMn  and  tan  wiMt  AmertM  to 
trrlnctodotodlMatieti.  Uncle  Tom  »  CaWn 
telonM  on  United  States  Informatian  8err- 
lee  sHetTta  fir  Its  hlstorte  rt^nMcanee.  So 
«ioes  Ounnar  liyrdrf%  The  American  Dl- 
Sma,  a  swtoo.  modem  st«l7  ol  race  ten- 
^^^«  ta  no  Pollyanna  book,  but  it  con- 
facts  and  flvoraa  an  intelligent  for- 
^r^^±  tax  order  to  evaluate  our 

ItoKTO  problem. 

~  Otbcr  books  an  entirely  outside  the  man- 
date o€  our  overseas  Ubrartes.  There  is  no 
nasmi.  for  instance,  for  tis  to  provide  Ger- 
man readers  with  copies  at  Kail  ManTs  Das 
XapitaL    It  la  avatlabls  to  tbem  in  tlMlr 

*^«C  tbe  saaa  book  la  a  basic  document 
whicb  sbould  be  oo  poUic-llbrary  shelves  in 
/^^.^wjfft  Here  is  an  illustratkm  at  the  dU- 
fcrtng  functions  of  the  two  library  systems. 
I  American  citiaens  know  the  nature  of 


fl^it  tt  cOectively.    We 

mlcht  have  coped  better  with  Hitlcrlsm  if 

more  ^^'-^'^^r^m  m  tbe  ihteties  had  read  and 

ahsortted  Hitler's  book  of  seU-revelatlon.  Ifein 

XampC.  _. 

«v«rytlilng  that  truly  pertains  to  American 

life  belongs  in  our  libraries  in  foreign  eoon- 


Bnt  is  that  the  basto  cm  wbich  our  libraries 
:  c^wrating?    Tbe  answer  to  ringed  around 
vlth  ooafuslaa. 

Since  last  Pebruary.  the  State  Department 
has  issued  10  confidential  directives  to  United 
BCatss  Information  Service  libraries.  As  a 
jfg^^t  t"">*  300  bookx  by  40  authors  have 
ijjtrlallj  been  ptirged  from  the  shelves.  Sec- 
zatary  of  State  Dulles  admits  that  some  11 
^  these  books  were  physicaDy  burned.  What 
were  the  charges  against  these  books? 

flanatnr  McCaixht  tostied  a  mass  Indict- 
ment of  90,000  Conununlst  books  which  he 
says  bto  investigating  connnittee  found  on 
tbe  shelves  of  our  overseas  libraries.  Tbe 
Wlaeonstn  Senator  to  not  always  exact  In  bto 
AeOnitUma.  By  'XXmnnnnist  books"  It  ap- 
pears *>»■*  he  m^«*"T  books  tij  authors  he 
^onaiders  to  be  Ouuuuuntots. 

The  State  Department,  looking  over  Ita 
ghouldf  at  the  McCarthy  committee,  started 
nootba  ago  porgtag  two  categorlea  o€  books. 
Tliey  are  bocAs  on  controversial  sut>)ects,  and 
books  by  eontrovenial  authors. 

In  tbe  first  group,  tbe  as  feU  in  the  United 
States  Information  Serviee  libraries  in  Osl- 
cutta  and  Bombay  on  such  volumes  as  tbe 
BtllweU  Papers,  by  ttw  late  Oen.  Joseph 
Stllwell;  on  Wasblngton  Witch  Hunt,  by 
Bert  Andrews,  respected  bead  o€  the  Wew 
York  Herald  Trtbunels  Washington  bureau 
and  a  PuUtaer  Frlae  winner;  on  Unkm  Mow. 
by  Clarence  Strett.  a  crusader  who  has  ad- 
^oeated  a  merger  of  tbe  free  democracies  for 
the  express  purpose  cf  forestalling  eommu- 

nism.  ___ 

Theee  selections  are  preposterous.  They 
clearly  violate  President  Blsenhower*s  own 
itatement  that  the  tyntted  States  to  strong 
enough  to  expose  to  the  world  Its  differing 
viewpoints. 


A  KIUR 

Tbe  umtsd 

Bla.  by  Tsra  Michalss  Dean. 

Her  publisher,  the  Harvard  University  Press. 


Another  of  tbase  books  la  Tbe  i 
catea  and  Kussla.  br  Tsra  Michalss 


paint: 
r  pTi"*-*'»-  has  tbe  right 
ta  lie  boi«bt  by  the  United 

^ ami  plAced  on  tlie  shelves 

oft  Oovernment  Mbrarlaa  In  foreign   ooun- 
Biit  once  a  book  has  been  bought  and 
there,  its  arbitrary  and  unexplained 
removal  from  theae  shelves  creates  an  in- 
to lerable  situation  for  author  and  pubUsher 

d  to  an  injootlea  to  biKh.**  

The  other  category  of  purged  books  eon- 
it  ita  of  those,  regardless  of  snbjset.  which 
tn  written  by  controversial  authors. 
Here  we  find  such  complete  nonpoUtlcal 
di  iteetlve  stories  ae  The  Thin  Man  and  The 
Mslteee  Palcon.  They  are  bla<*ltoted  be- 
a  t»e  tta<!ir  author.  Dastrtetl  Bammett.  to  one 
a  the  people  who  refused  to  tell  a  congres- 
sl  [mal  committee  whether  he  had  ever  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The   danger   of   thto  particular   policy   to 

virttten  In  the  bloody  history  of  the  Hitler 

r  igtane.    The  Puebrer  oOctoUy  denied  to  the 

C  erman  people  the  liooks.  the  paintings,  and 

c  wn  tbe  music  produced  by  Oerman  Jews. 

Thus  the  lovely  lyrics  of  Heinrtcb  Heine 

vere  sui^presscd.  along  with  the  music  of 

]  lendelsEobn's   Wedding   March.    Not   even 

1  r.    Ooebbeto   argued   that   these   works   in 

ttiemselTcs   corrupted   thoee   who   came    In 

c  antact  with  them.    They  were  banned  sim- 

ity  in  tbe  hope  of  destroying  all  cultural 

i  races  of  a  race  the  Ifazto  hated.    The  Oer- 

loans    remember    thto    Hitler    pc«lcy.    They 

4ompai«  it  to  our  present  tOortM  to  muazle 

]  [leas  R~i  people  by  banning  books. 

WB  SBS  ow  TH»  ram  or  th«  waaa 
We  are  on  the  same  path  the  Haste  trod 
<  vhen  some  of  otu  libraries  abroad  vrlthdraw 
iccords  of  George  Oershsrln's  Rhapsody  in 
Jlue.  net  because  of  any  mysterloxis  sub- 
rersion  Ln  the  m\i8lc  itself,  but  because  the 
sompoeer.  now  16  years  dead,  has  not  been 
'deaied"  for  loyalty  by  a  castgresBional  com- 
Bittee. 

Pnatdent  Blsenhower  Is  right  hi  the  mid- 
Ue  of  thto  whole  controversy.  He  plsced 
ttiiw— If  there  by  telling  Dartmouth  College 
graduates:  "Dont  join  tbe  book  burners. 
Don't  think  you  are  going  to  conceal  faults 
by  concealing  the  evidence  that  they  ever 

Bxtoted." 

He  to  also  at  the  center  of  the  storm  lie- 
cause  tt  to  hto  State  Department  that  to 
staggering  badly  In  lU  direction  of  our  for- 
eign ln:formatlon  policy. 

The  I»re8ldent  to  the  one  person  who  can 
end  this  destructive  controversy  over  books, 
whleta  to  htutlng  America  with  the  very 
people  wlio  coimt  most  in  the  forming  of 
world  opinion. 


What  to  needed  to  a  clear  Bsenhower 
directive  to  tbe  United  States  Information 
Serviee  libraries.  The  President  need  not 
cover  the  wtiole  field  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. What  to  needed  now  to  a  spedflc  order 
to  govern  the  specific  problem  of  our  librar- 
ies abroad.  The  men  who  run  these  librar- 
ies are  floundering  in  confusion,  and  even 
In  fear. 

President  Bsenhower  to  the  one  man  with 
the  power  axul  the  prestige  to  end  a  situa- 
tion that  to  iinr^'e**^  ^^  alvoad  and  divid- 
ing us  at  home. 


A  Plillosopliy  of  SomethiBc  for  NotUsf 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBBWTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  Jtme  17.  1953 
Mr.     SMITH     of     Wisconsiii.       Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks. I  •»  IncliKHiW  M  •f?!?!.  i?^ 
maotMn  in  the  cunent  Issoe  of  ChristiaA 
BS^Jinics  enUUed  TJ.  N.  Econ«?*c 
Rights.-  by  Percy  L-  Oreaves.  Jr.  Thi« 
i8  a  mort  Interesting  article  on  tbe  some- 

thing-for-nothing  philosophy  »«  «  M 
DOW  being  expressed  through  the  United 
Nations.  The  article  in  question  Is  In- 
cltMled  at  this  point: 

The  reUtlve  plenty  created  by  American 
capitalism  haa  given  wide  currency  to  the 
•omethtaig-for-noChlag  philoeophy.  ■**« 
befbie  has  so  much  msterlal  wMlth  «««- 
Ita  very  existence  encoura«ss  many  mthinfc. 
tag  people  to  believe  that  those  who  pro- 
mK«  Uttle  or  no  wealth  are  entitled  to  what 
S^  ^  a -fair- or  --or.  equiti^s^ 

of  what  others  J-'*.  P™*?«ti  T*?»^ 
to  confuse  the  meaning  ^^.^J??*  J^J^ 
table"  with  that  of  -equaL"  Thto  ^"jEl 
able  confusion  has  spread  like  wUdflrs 
around  the  entire  globe. 

A»  a  result,  many  people  now  llva  m 
dreamland,  fsr  from  the  land  of  reason.  In 
their  dreams  they  see  a  spontaneoos  growth 
of  plenty  avallal»le  to  an  with  searoely  any 
effort.  The  task  of  govemraenta.  as  they  see 
It  to  to  divide  abundance  with  Justice  and 
fairness  to  alL  In  tl»alr  opinion,  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  can  be  solved  without  effort 
if  governments  wUl  only  divide  the  worlds 
wealth  more  equally. 

The  exueme  tirtnklng  of  these  dreamy 
Utopians  to  epitomised  to  the  United  Nations 
Covenant  ol  Bconomlc.  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rlahta.  The  authors  of  thto  proposed  cove- 
rt reeogntoe  among  other  ^^^-r^ 
rtght  of  everyone  to  adequate  food,  cloth- 
ing and  housing  •  •  •  education  *  *  '  • 
decent  Uvlng  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
Ules  •  •  •  social  security  •  •  •  rest,  lei- 
sure, and  rea«mable  Umttation  of  working 
hours  and  periodic  holidays  with  pay  • 
the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  standard  of 
health  •  •  •  the  benefits  of  scientific  **a«- 
ress  •  •  •  and  tbe  continuous  Improvement 

of  living  conditions.-  

Needless  to  say.  the  covenant  does  not 
state  who  shaU  provide  aU  theae  nice  thinfk 
Sodaltots  seldom  supply  detalto.    They  y- 
parently  do  not  know  that  the  free  mar»e« 
te  the  best  provider.    Their  tmpUctlom  la 
that  there  are  enough  rich  pwifrte  with  mi»n« 
wealth  and  tocome  that  can  be  seised  and 
redistributed  without  loss  to  society.    Thto 
vrealth.  once  setaMl  by  majortty  ^otB.  emi 
then  be  given  to  those  poor  unf  ortunatepeo- 
pl«  who  have  not  provided  for  thematt^a. 
The  assumption  sssms  to  be  that  more  wealth 
vrUl  continue  to  be  produced  for  future  an- 
nual dtotrllmtlons.    The  major  problem,  as 
U.  N.  Soclahsts  see  tt.  to  simply  to  PvnHds 
govemmenta  to  distrtbote  the  wealth  of  tha 
world  in  accordance  with  their  own  equaU- 
tarian  ideas  of  Justiea. 

The  great  trouble  with  these  vlslona  M 
that  they  do  not  work.  Their  ^wnsors  do 
not  think  them  through  to  their  unescapaUe 
oonclxnions.  Men  will  not  continue  to  pro- 
duce wealth  that  they  know  wlU  be  taken 
from  them  by  force.  Thto  to  tbe  age-old 
problem  of  China.  It  to  the  commonplace 
experience  of  every  Communtot  and  Socialist 
nation .  Including  Oreat  Britain.  Such  force- 
ful seizures  only  give  rise  to  man's  covetous- 
Bcss.  whl<^  then  rules  the  nation  in  direct 
violation  of  Ood's  commandment. 

The  sponsors  of  these  Idess  seem  to  think 
ttiat  they  know  better  than  Ood  or  Clirlst. 
They  appear  to  appeal  to  our  aenae  of  ^- 
tice.  But  they  do  not  aeem  to  know  that 
tostlce  requires  an  accepted  norm  or  yard- 
stick by  which  human  actions  can  t>e  Jtidged. 
These  men  would  substitute  their  personal 
Ideas  of  Justice  for  Ood's  covenant  which 
lioees  first  heard  in  Horeb.  In  most  cases 
they  seek  more  for  certain  people  and  less 
for  others.  They  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  who  should  get  what.  Unlike  true  Cbrto- 
tt»n«  they  have  no  yardstick  by  which  they 
can  precisely  measure  their  ideas  of  justice. 
A  Christian  cannot  steaL    He  knows  that  a 


property  owner  to  the  only  one  entitled  to 
dispose  of  It.  Socielists  do  not  recognize  thto 
Btandard.  They  believe  that  governments  or 
majorities  have  the  right  to  selas  and  dto- 
trlbute  property  in  defiance  of  God's  cove- 
nant. 

Prom  the  economic  viewpoint,  these  U.  It. 
dreamers  Ignore  the  fact  that  In  a  free  so- 
ciety there  to  no  problem  of  distribution. 
Every  valued  asset  comes  Into  being  as  the 
properly  of  someone.  Scarce,  desirable  goods 
are  not  general  property,  subject  to  a  fair 
division.  They  are  the  property  of  those 
who  have  dtocovered  or  created  value. 
Everything  of  value-  always  belongs  to  some- 
one. The  right  of  ownership  to  the  right  of 
dtoposiil.  Disposal  by  anyone  other  than  the 
rightful  owner  to  theft  and  therefore  un- 
Chrtotlan. 

In  r»  free  Chrtotian  economy,  operating 
under  the  principle*,  of  dlvtolon  of  labor,  man 
best  satlrfles  hto  own  needs  and  wants  by 
volun-;arlly  producing  thoee  goods  which 
beat  Bittofy  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  fel- 
low men.  Economic  advancement  depends 
entirely  upon  mutual  Increases  In  our  pro- 
duction for  our  fellow  men.  The  better  one 
serves  hto  fellow  mon.  the  higher  to  hto  re- 
ward In  a  peaceful  society  of  voluntary 
cooperation. 

ooo's  comtaWDicxirr 

Prom  the  splritusl  viewpoint  we  must  re- 
meml)er  God  commands  us  not  to  covet  or 
steal  the  property  of  our  neighbors,  be  they 
far  or  near.  The  commandment  to  not, 
as  some  seem  to  think.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal 
except  by  majority  vote."  The  command- 
ment does  not  give  society,  banded  together 
in  the  fwin  of  U.  N.  or  any  government,  the 
right  to  steal  and  distribute  the  production 
of  seme  to  a  privUeged  group  according  to 
the  cictates  of  any  minority  or  majority.  No 
ChrltiUaii  teaching  sanctions  such  forceful 
taking  of  private  property  without  a  Just 
return  or  compensation. 

The  basto  of  all  (jovemment  interference 
in  the  private  lives  of  peaceful  Individuals 
to  Uie  theory  that  the  government  knows 
bettis'  than  the  Individual  how  be  should 
conc;uct  hto  own  life.  It  to  a  paternal  sys- 
tem which,  in  essence,  treats  grown  men 
and  women  like  children.  It  presumes  to 
dictate  what  they  can  or  cannot  do.  see.  hear, 
read  or  enjoy.  It  vines  government's  monop- 
oly of  force  to  compel  people  to  act  differ- 
ently from  what  they  vrould.  If  they  exer- 
cised their  Ood-^veh  freedom. 

B-/ery  law  sets  up  a  standard  of  legal  jus- 
tice. When  that  law  differs  from  Ood's  law. 
it  la  a  substitution  of  a  new  form  of  Jtis- 
tlce  for  that  which  Chrtetlanity  decrees.  It 
to  a  statement  that  government  knows  bet- 
ter than  Ood. 

CHklSTIAlf  VIXWFOXNT 

The  U.  N.  panacea  of  guaranteeing  mate- 
rial security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
regardless  of  effort,  to  also  in  open  defiance  of 
the  spirit  of  our  American  forefathers.  Our 
BUI  of  Rights  has  iMcome  an  historic  char- 
ter of  man's  liberty.  Just  as  many  of  the 
commandments  tell  Individuato  "Thou  shalt 
not,"  so  the  BUI  of  Rl^U  telto  Oovernment 
that  It  shall  make  no  Uw  which  limits  the 
Ood-given  freedom  oi  indlvlduaU.  so  long  as 
they  do  not  infrln^  on  the  rights  of  their 
fellow  men.  These  restrictions  on  men  and 
government  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a 
peaceful  society  of  spiritual  men  enjoying 
ever-increasing  material  standards.  When 
man.  government,  or  U.  N.  transgresses  these 
llnatations,  the  reeult  to  always  more  hun- 
ger and  more  poverty,  not  less.  The  evi- 
dence to  all  around  tis.  In  every  case  the 
Incentive  to  produce  to  destroyed  in  part  or 
in  whole.  As  total  production  decreases, 
total  human  satisfactions  m\ut  dwindle. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  to.  few  people 
will  produce  more  than  they  feel  necessary. 
Who  wovild  work  if  all  hto  basic  needs  could 
be,  and  were,  guaranteed  by  the  U.  N.?  NO 
man  to  healthy  and  in  full  i^yiical  vigor  un- 


less he  has  a  healthy  mind  and  the  desire  to 
meet  hto  responsibilities  in  life.  A  man  who 
does  not  want  to  be  healthy,  to  sick.  A  man 
who  does  not  want  to  work,  to  unemployed. 
A  man  who  does  not  want  to  build  a  house 
or  contribute  the  cost  of  a  house  to  society, 
will  be  houselesf;.  The  problem  of  s<x;lety 
and  Christianity  to  to  Inspire  all  men  to  do 
their  utmost  to  serve  their  fellow  men  by  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  they  can  of  what  their 
feUow  men  want;  most.  The  problem  to  to 
teach  and  preach  service  through  production, 
axul  not  the  legal  right  to  steal  tbe  prcxlucts 
of  our  fellow  men.  The  goal  of  every  Chrto- 
tian must  be  service  to  others  and  not  a 
demand  for  soniethlng-for-nothlng.. 

The  encouragement  of  service  to  best 
abetted  by  the  free  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  In  a  market  where  all  men  can  freely 
Judge  the  value  of  each  man's  contributions. 
Protected  from  the  violence  of  evU  and  Igno- 
rant men,  Christian  Individuals  would  soon 
create  the  abundance  needed  so  badly  to 
banish  poverty  from  tbe  earth. 

SAVINGS     NXCSSSASr 

Given  such  i>rotectlon  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Chrliitton  spirit  of  service,  indus- 
trious people  WQVild  consume  less  than  they 
produce.  The  difference,  known  In  eco- 
nomics as  savings,  could  then  be  Invested  In 
tools  and  facto.-ies.  which  not  only  increase 
production,  but  also  reduce  the  jihyslcal 
strain  on  the  men  who  toll.  As  savings  ac- 
ctunutote  and  tc»to  take  new  and  more  help- 
ful forms,  eve  a  those  with  relatively  low 
Incomes  can  sa.ve  In  the  form  of  Insttfance 
for  their  foreieen  and  unforseseeu  rainy 
dasr^. 

A  free -market  economy  operated  under 
God's  rules  would  provide  tis  with  a  con- 
tinual Increase  in  material  welfare — an  In- 
crease which  would  permit  a  rapid  growth 
in  Chrtotian  ctiarlty  while,  at  the  same  time, 
eliminating  much  of  the  need  for  charity. 

We  need  only  look  around  the  world  today 
to  see  the  Importance  of  protecting  private 
property.  Nations  enjoy  material  abundance 
and  spiritual  freedom  In  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  protection  they  give  to  private 
property.  Even  In  thto  day  and  age.  nations 
which  permit  private  and  pubUc  groups  to 
plunder  the  production  ot  their  fellow  men. 
suffer  unbelievable  famines  and  poverty.  In 
many  such  tonds  people  are  afraid  to  sow 
their  seeds  for  fear  that  they  wUl  not  be 
aUowed  to  reap  the  harvest  of  tlielr  own 
efforts.  They  bury  their  wealth  or  savings 
to  the  ground  or  under  the  mattress-.  To  In- 
vest them  In  productive  enterprise  would  be 
to  egcpose  them  to  theft. 

The  way  to  eliminate  hunger,  pjoverty  and 
material  Insecurity,  to  to  protect  everyone  to 
the  right  to  Invest  hto  savings  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  hto  own  labor.  Yet  these  vital 
economic  rights,  like  Ood.  are  Ignored  by 
thoee  who  nm  the  U.  N.  Por  pronUses  of 
unearned  plenty,  the  U.  N.  shotUd  substitute 
the  protection  of  aU  earned  property.  The 
solution  of  our  economic  problems  rests 
heavUy  on  todlvldual  and  group  obMlience  to 
Ood's  oonunandment.  "Thou  shalt  not  steaL" 


Ing  document.  It  is  the  president's  fare* 
well  greeting  to  the  class  of  1953  at  La- 
fayette College  this  year.  The  president, 
Dr.  Ralph  Cooper  Hutchison,  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  educators  of  otn:  time, 
and  he  certainly  has  put  in  concise  form 
a  thumbnail  challenge  to  these  boys 
graduating. 

I  am  so  much  impressed  with  this 
challenge  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  published  in  the  Appendix  oX 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
LsrATETrc  College  Pbzsident's  PABCwn^-; 

OaSKTIKO  TO  THE  CLASS  OT    1953 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  you  have 
been  cradled,  educated,  and  graduated  to  an 
era  of  fancied  security.  You  have  been  pro- 
tected from  the  rigors  of  walking  by  the 
automobUe.  from  the  elements  by  tbe  most 
comfortable  hoxislng  that  civilization  has  de- 
veloped, from  any  rudimentary  struggle  for 
education  by  readymade  and  prescribed  dos- 
age, frcon  intellectual  rigors  by  the  modem 
oiUt  of  patotable  cafeteria  service,  from  the 
horrors  of  tovaslon  by  the  death  of  our 
heroes,  and  from  the  brutalities  of  pagantom 
by  the  dogged  and  unsung  postotence  of  the 
saints  and  the  martsrrs.  And  now  as  you  go 
out  you  hear  the  siren  sophistry  of  our  creep- 
ing socialism  that  you  need  not  work,  you 
shaU  not  want,  provided  you  toy  yoursrtves 
dovm  to  pastures  of  safety,  peace,  and 
security. 

You  are  not  weak,  but  you  can  be  misled 
to  believe  that  the  adventvue,  and  particu- 
larly the  struggle  has  been  extracted  from 
life — that  the  best  things  in  life  cost  nothing. 
As  you  go  out  It  to  our  hope  that  on  thto 
campus  you  have  learned  what  effort  to  In- 
volved to  mentfd  and  totellectvial  accom- 
plishment. Perhaps  to  the  dlsappototmenta 
of  student  life,  to  the  financial  difficulties 
which  many  have  undergone.  In  the  disas- 
trous football  years  that  you  have  experi- 
enced— perhaps  In  these  and  other  disap- 
pointments you  have  learned  that  struggle 
has  not  been  extracted  from  life;  that  your 
chances  of  failure  and  of  defeat  are  as  great 
as  they  would  have  been  to  the  primitive 
wilderness,  that  you  are  still  confronted  with 
terrible  frontiers.  Perhaps  you  reallae  how 
tough  It  to  to  turn  defeat  toto  victory,  to 
recover,  and  to  get  Into  the  winning  colunm. 
Perhaps  the  death  of  your  comrades  and  col- 
lege mates  to  Korea  has  shocked  you  out  of 
any  false  sense  of  ease  and  securtty. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  need  thto  warning  at 
all.  But,  gentiemen,  in  case  you  do,  these 
are  your  last  words  to  Lafayette  College — ^the 
final  lesson.  The  fight  to  hot  over.  The  an- 
cient battles  have  not  been  vron.  There  to 
ho  security.  Par  you  there  to  yet  victory 
or  defeat.  Thto  means  toteUectuaUy.  Thto 
means  financially.    Thto  means  splrltuaUy. 

Now  you  are  coming  out  of  a  eomer.    Com* 

out  fighting.  

Ralph  Coopot  Hutcbzwsoii. 


Farewell  Gtvctisff  to  Chts  tf  1K3  at 
Lafayette  CoDefe,  by  Dr.  Ralpli  Cooper 
HstcUtoB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


Wheat  for  PakislaB 


or  HKW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATXS 

WedTiesdair,  Jvly  8, 19SS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ntew  Jcraey.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  recently  called  to  my 
attention  a  very  interesting  and  challenc- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxaocMf  SIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <W  KEPKEEOENTAiivM 

Monday.  June  29,  19S3 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wlaoonsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  a  part  of  a  broadcast^ 
Mr  Willis  J.  BalUmer  on  the  subject 
of  wheat  for  Pakistan,   mis  is  a  >B»ttflr 
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thafe  has  Claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Aaaertcan  people  since  the  Houae  passed 
this  biU  in  June. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attentioQ  of  the 
membenhip: 

Tm3M  Is  TovB  AMwma 
(By  Willis  J.  BaUlnger) 

Hello,  fellow  Americana,  tonlgtat  I  want 
to  ticiag  to  your  attention  a  little  matter  of 
a  hundred-mllllon-doUar  awlndle  of  tbe 
j^mcrlcan  tajqtayer.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Hotise,  Congressman  Lawkkncx  Siczth>  of 
mneeonsln  said  bluntly  that  our  gift  of  $100 
million  of  wheat  to  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment this  week  was  nothing  but  a  fraud  on 
our  taxpayers,  and  the  able  Congressman 
BMkas  bis  charge  stick. 

Tou  see.  some  time  ago  we  began  hearing 
•bont  a  famine  in  Pakistan.  A  bill  was 
Immediately  Introduced  to  relieve  it  in  the 
Boose.  Mutual  Security  Administrator 
Barold  Staasen,  the  head  of  o\ir  international 
gift  sh<9.  immediately  went  up  to  Capitol 
mil  to  sing  the  praises  of  far-away  Pakistan. 
He  told  the  committee  which  held  hearings 
en  the  bill  far  relief  of  famine  in  Pakistan 
ttiat  Pakistan  was  a  fine  ally  oC  the  free 
world  and  had  done  so  much  to  help  us  and 
tike  United  Nations.  Staasen's  unstinted  en- 
thusiasm for  Pakistan  was  considerably  de- 
tounked  when  the  bill  was  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hoxae  and  Congressman  Fcltom. 
of  PennsylTanla  said  that  according  to  his 
Information  Pakistan  had  sent  21  shiploads 
at  material  to  Oommimlst  China  within  the 
past  jmmt  or  so,  and  Congressman  Sutton,  of 
Tennessee,  pointed  out  that  PakUtan  had 
not  sent  a  single  soldier  to  Korea  to  help  us 
and  the  United  Nations  out.  Congressman 
Bxmon  farther  pointed  out  that  last  year 
Pakistan  also  had  a  famine,  but  we  dldnt 
give  them  any  wheat.  Instead  we  lent  them 
$1S  million  to  buy  wheat  and  they  handled 
tlM  f»mtrt»  on  that.  This  year  under  Mutual 
Becorlty,  Pakistan  received  $37  ^^  million. 
$10  V^  million  more  than  it  got  last  year. 
Tet  Congress  has  voted  Pakistan  $100  mUlion 
more  with  which  to  buy  wheat  to  relieve  this 
year's  famine.  Get  this  clearly,  last  year 
Pakistan  handled  its  famine  problems  on 
ai5  mllUon.  and  we  did  not  give  them,  the 
$18  TP"»«"  We  lent  it  This  year  PakUtan 
eollccts  $37  V^  million  from  Mutual  Security. 
all  for  free,  and  then  gets  another  $100  mil- 
Men  also  for  free  to  arrest  this  year's  famine. 
But  tt  easts  money  to  ship  wheat,  so  Con- 
gnas  oUlglngly  added  another  aome  $36 
miiitfwi  for  shipping  costs.  Last  year  when 
India  bad  a  famine  we  made  a  loan  to  her, 
but  India  not  only  had  to  pay  for  the  wheat 
bat  also  for  all  shipping  charges.  You  can 
^lof^Txm.  how  India  will  feel  about  such  dis- 
crimination, and  how  helpful  It  will  be  In 
snxiothlng  out  tbe  feud  between  Pakistan 
Kid  India.  Pakistan,  let  me  also  point  out. 
bas  a  balanced  budget.  Those  favoring  giv- 
ing her  $136  million  from  the  pockets  of  ova 
taxpayers  claimed  she  did  not  have  the  means 
ct  p«ylng.  But  others  pointed  out  that  she 
does  export  Jute  and  cotton  in  world  markets 
and  tbat  tbeae  eommodities  oo\Ud  pay  for  a 


But  now  for  tbe  ftaud  in  this  transac- 
tion. Only  30  millions  of  the  hundred  mil- 
lions given  Pakistan  to  buy  wbeat  la  to  be 
uaed  to  relieve  the  famine.  The  rest  is  to 
be  sold  by  the  Pakistan  Government  to 
people  who  can  afford  to  buy  wtieat.  Thus 
the  Pakistan  Government  will  collect  some 
70  mCIloos  wblcb  tt  can  vme  to  improve 
the  general  economy  of  Pakistan.  Under 
Mutual  SecxiTity  it  received  37  >^  millions 
for  this  very  purpose.  But  onder  the  wbeat 
bill  the  Government  will  get  an  extra  $70 
millions.  Ttma  the  mrutaal-securlty  appro- 
priations will  be  multiplied  approximately 
four  times,  and  Pakistan  will  have  30  mil- 
lions to  qoell  famine  conditions  which  she 
was  able  to  arssi  with  only  15  millions  a 

If  $IOW 


Qrttk  ■  at  this  tratid  say  tiiat  Vba  tntsr- 
B«Uon4i*ta  who  maneuvered  tbe  Pakistan 
into   an   extra   70   million  of 
in  reality  mutual-security  appro- 
.  carefully  kept  their  bill  away  from 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
was  passing  on  mutual-security  aid 
,  and  steered  their  bill  into  the 
Committee,  where  more  mutual- 
funda  could  be  given  to  Pakistan 
the  guide  of  famine  relief.     Smelly 
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Tke  Hells  CaayoL  Project 


I  ZTEN3ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GRACIE  PFOST 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8, 1953 

MraJ    PPOST.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unaniiious  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 


of  the  RxcotD  a  copy  of  a  letter 


writtei  I  by  Mr.  Vance  T.  Burchfleld  and 


who  reside  in  my  home  town  of 
Idaho.     The  Burchfields  have 


been  n  ly  near  neighbors  for  many  years. 
They  own  and  operate  a  large  motor 
court,  ind  are  substantial,  patriotic,  good 
Ameri  »ns. 

In  iiy  opinion,  the  Burchfields  have 
expressed  in  this  letter  the  full  essence 
of  the  Ilells  Canyon  issue  as  it  relates  to 
the  average  family  in  the  area  which 
would  be  served  by  the  dam.  The  letter 
is  all  ;he  more  impressive  because  Mr. 
Burch  leld  speaks  as  a  fonner  Republi- 
can pr  idnci  committeeman,  and  not  as  a 
partis  Ji  D<:mocrat.  This  letter  is  a 
"voice  of  the  people"  to  which  I  feel  the 
Congri!Ss  and  the  administration  would 
do  wel  to  give  thoughtful  consideration: 

Nampa,  Idaho,  May  23,  1953. 
Hon.  DtVTOHT  D.  KisENHOwra. 

Prt  sident  of  the  United  States, 

White  Houae.  Wtuhington,  D.  C. 

HoK<  iKABLz  Sir  :  Having  been  a  resident  of 
the  Sta  be  of  Idaho  for  more  than  40  years  and 
reared  on  a  ISO-acre  homestead,  I  feel  that 
I  am  qualified  to  speak  up  for  what  I  think 
la  for  t  le  common  good  of  the  people  of  this 
State. 

I  ur{  e  you  to  use  your  personal  influence 
and  th  U  <tf  the  highest  olBce  in  the  United 
States  CO  save  the  Snake  River  from  becom- 
ing thi  property  of  a  private  monopoly. 

We.  n  the  State  of  Idaho,  have  not  been 
able  to  cope  with  the  propaganda  that  a  rich 
and  sel  Osh  company  has  put  into  the  minds 
of  our  people. 

The  picture  that  has  been  painted  to  the 
people  of  Idaho  to  that  we  sbould  distrust 
our  ow  a  Gkivernment,  that  our  Government, 
throug  1  the  neelamatton  Service.  Is  bent 
on  tak  ing  the  Snake  River  away  from  ua. 
ind  tb  it  tbey.  the  private  power  company, 
can  an  1  will  give  via  a  better  deal  than  our 
own  G  >v  eminent  will. 

As  a  citizen  and  a  veteran,  and  also  the 
father  of  a  veteran  of  both  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war,  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
stake  1 1  this  country  and  a  tight  to  speak. 

I  plead  with  you  to  give  us  some  time 
so  thai  we  may  speak  in  a  free  election  of 
what  I'e  tbink  is  good  for  us  here  In  the 
North*  est. 

The  people  here  in  Idaho  who  told  you 
we  did  not  want  tbe  Hells  Canyon  project 
are  the  same  group  that  attended  the  Chi- 
cago cc  nvention  in  I9S3  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  prevent  you  from  being 
nomlm  ted  for  tbe  presidency  oi  our  great 
and  gu  rUnis  countzy.  and  turned  tbelr  sup- 


port to  you  only  when  there  was  no  otbsr 
course  left  for  them. 

I  am  now  and  always  have  been  a  Be- 
publican,  as  was  my  father,  also  his  father, 
who  was  a  Tennessee  Yankee,  but  there  are 
a  great  number  of  Republicans  finding  it 
dlfllcult  to  go  along,  especially  when  our 
greatest  and  most  valuable  asset  Is  about  to 
fall  into  private  hands,  to  be  exploited  as 
they  see  fit  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  finan- 
cial gain. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  people  of 
Idaho  if  we  ever  have  to  see  recorded  in 
history  that  our  President,  one  of  the  great- 
est soldiers  of  all  time,  was  a  party  to  a 
plan  that  would  give  us  so  little,  when  by 
everything  that  is  right  we  could  have  en- 
Joyed  the  benefits  of  our  heritage. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

VAMCB  T.  BUBCBflSLO  AMD  FaMXLT. 


FroB  tke  Gra$sroot$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wucoHsuf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRB5SNTATIVB9 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1953    ^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  enclosing  a  news  item  that 
appeared  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
in  Madison  on  May  2,  1953.  It  is  a  very 
amusing  incident  and  one  that  should 
be  preserved.    The  article  follows: 

Skx  or  Onk.  Halt  a  Dokdt  OrRxas  Noxbt 

LANCAsm,  Wa. — Farmer  Al  Fredericb, 
DickeyvUle.  won  his  case  Friday  in  Grant 
Cotmty  Circuit  Court  after  a  year  of  wrang- 
Ung  but  he  stUl  wasnt  sure  whether  be  knew 
a  goose  from  a  gander. 

It  took  a  Jury  2  days  to  make  up  its  mind 
on  that  point,  too. 

It  all  started  back  in  December  1951.  Fred- 
ericb told  the  Jury  and  Judge  A.  W.  Kopp. 

"I  had  two  ganders  and  one  goose,"  Fred- 
ericb explained,  "It  was  nothing  but  honk, 
honk,  bonk  between  the  two  ganders  over  the 
goose." 

Frederlch  said  he  decided  to  fix  It  so  each 
gander  would  have  a  goose  of  its  own,  and 
went  to  an  auction  where  Farmer  Richard 
Huehne,  PlattevlUe,  had  put  what  he  thought 
were  three  geese  and  a  gander  on  the  block. 

Frederlch  bought  the  foiir  birds  for  $18. 
and  happily  took  them  home,  where  he 
turned  them  loose  in  tbe  yard  with  his  own 
birds. 

"Then  I  found  that  tbe  birds  I  bought  were 
all  glanders."  said  Frederlch.  mopping  his 
brow  at  the  recollection. 

"It  was  terrible,  six  ganders  and  one  goose. 
They  almost  drove  me  craiy.** 

Frederlch  said  he  tried  to  sell  them  back  to 
Huehne,  but  Huehne  refused  them.  After 
2'Yi  nKjnths,  Frederlch  explained  he  could 
no  longer  stand  the  amorotu  bickerings  of  the 
ganders,  and  sold  the  four  he  boxight  for 
$7.30. 

Then  he  took  his  case  to  court. 

A  poultry  expert  testified  that  there  Is  only 
one  sure  way  to  tell  a  goose  from  a  gander, 
and  tbat  is  when  one  lays  an  egg. 

Ftederlch  said  his  goose  could  not  find  time 
to  lay  an  egg  with  aU  those  ganders  around 
ber. 

Huehne  said  he  felt  his  reputation  was  at 


I  didn't  say  they  were  geese  when  I  sold 
them."  he  pointed  out.  "I  said  I  thought 
they  were  geese." 

Judge  Kopp  awarded  Fredericb  $10.30 
damages  to  cover  his  i>ecuniary  losses,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Jurj. 


. -f  a-f- 


fomik^vflSf  KoJ^II^  Ae  Vict 
Prendeak  at  Gettysbvf,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FENNSTLVAMIA 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  9. 19SS 

Mr.  B4ARTIN.  Mr.  President,  Penn- 
sylvania is  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
distinguished  Vice  President  spoke  at  In- 
dependence Hall  at  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  and  at  Gettysburg  the  eve- 
ning of  July  5. 

The  ceremonies  at  Gettysburg  were  In 
commemoration  of  the  90th  anniversary 
of  that  great  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South. 

The  Vice  President  Is  a  most  welcome 
visitor  to  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  his 
ancestors  come  from  our  State.  Some 
of  his  relatives  are  now  residents  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  anniversarj'  of  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg recalls  to  our  minds  the  heroic 
deeds  performed  there  by  gallant  Ameri- 
cans from  lx>th  North  and  South. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  probably 
the  last  time  when  there  was  enacted 
the  majestic  pageantry  of  war.  in  all  its 
magnificent  drama,  valor,  and  tragedy, 
beautiful  yet  so  terrible  and  so  unnec- 
essary. It  presented  a  picture  never  to 
be  forgotten.  At  Gettysburg  men  were 
lined  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Sunlight  gleamed  from 
thousands  of  musket  barrels.  The 
troops  were  led  by  officers  with  drawn 
swords.  Plags  were  carried  over  their 
heads,  and  the  whole  scene  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  line  dressed  for  parade. 
General  otBcers  and  field  offlcers. 
mounted  on  their  chargers,  accompa- 
nied the  line. 

At  Gettyabnrg  our  Vice  President 
brought  all  those  inspiring  things  to  Uie 
attention  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  Mved  at  that  glorious  July  time  9Q 
years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  luinted  in  the  i^H>endix  of 
the  RBCoaa  the  i-eport  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's speeoh  at  Gettysburg,  written  by 
John  Kbenig,  Jr..  for  the  Harrisburg 
Evening  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Ricobs, 
as  follows: 

NixoN.  nr  Qmtumvtta,  Asks  UifnB)  Otarts 
TO  8niB  FkKcaoas^-MATKni  Wakhb  To 
WoBK,  Lunt  Aix  AeoDT  Bna 

(By  John  Koenlg.  Jr.) 
Oirrrssuto.— Vice  President  Nnroir  placed 
a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  his  ClvU  V^ar  vet- 
eran great-grandfather  here  and  caUed  on  aU 
Americans  to  work  for  freedom  everywhere. 
"When  we  lose  Interest  In  the  freedom 
of  others,  we  may  lose  onr  own  freedom." 
the  Vice  President  said  in  a  speech  yester- 
day commemorating  the  90th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Oettysborg. 

The  address  at  Oettyabtirg  High  School 
stadium  followed  a  brief  visit  to  the  grave 
of  George  Nixon  a  Union  Army  soldier  who 
died  of  wounds  Buffered  on  the  third  day  of 
tbe  (XvU  War  baUle,  July  8,  1868. 

SNUBTKD  raOM  OHIO 

*T  have  been  to  the  grave  before  and  felt 
that  I  could  not  visit  Gettysburg  again  with- 
out going  there."  the  Vice  President  told  a 
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in.     Waosrli   great-grandfatber   was 

attached  to  Company  B,  73d  Regiment  of  the 
Union  Army.  He  enlisted  from  Ohio  al- 
though he  had  lived  earlier  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  E.  "L.  Nixon,  of  State  College,  an  uncle 
of  the  Vice  President,  accompanied  him  on 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  In  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery. 

In  his  address.  Nkow  urged  Americans  to 
learn  more  about  what  tbe  Communists  ad- 
vocate. 

He  said  tt  would  bave  been  much  better  If 
Americana  had  read  Meln  Kampf ,  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's key  book  before,  before  World  War  11. 

"Similarly,  all  Anterlcans  now  should  know 
what  the  Communists  advocate,"  be  de- 
clared. 

KNOW   HIS   WCAKNCSSSS 

"The  best  answer  to  a  false  doctrine  is  to 
study  It  and  know  Its  we&knesses.  When  you 
know  both  your  own  system  and  the  Com- 
munists, there  is  no  question  as  to  which  is 
better." 

Ntxoif  asstuvd  his  3,000  listeners  at  tbe 
athletic  field  that  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
world  can  be  achieved  without  total  war. 

"We  have  tbe  resources,  we  have  the  men, 
and  we  are  on  the  right  side,"  he  declared. 

"AU  we  need  is  leadership — and  in  the 
White  House  now  we  have  a  man  who  can 
and  will  give  leadership  to  the  free  world." 

The  Vice  President  was  welcomed  to  Get- 
tysburg by  Governor  Fine,  who  introduced 
bim  as  a  scholarly  and  devout  gentlnnaii. 

Citing  this  weekend's  national  observance 
of  Independence  Day.  Niaon  said  tliat  the 
Communist  ideal,  like  our  own  idea  in  1778. 
Is  revolutionary  and  bas  great  appeal. 
WAB,  MOT  rtAcm 

"Communism  offers  peace  and  intwperlty 
and  equality  and  jTistlce  to  all  those  who  will 
listen — but  there  the  similarity  with  our  own 
Revolution  ends. 

"As  communism  has  worked  out,  there  Is 
rule  by  the  few  rather  than  by  the  many; 
there  is  war  and  not  peace,  and  persecution 
rather  than  equality  and  Justice." 

NixoM  said  the  United  States  has  regained 
the  Initiative  In  tbe  battle  for  the  minds  of 
men. 

"Let  us  have  a  day  of  dedication  to  prove 
to  people  everywhere  that  ovir  idea  offers 
more  than  the  Communist  Idea,"  he  said. 

The  Vice  President  was  accompanied  on 
his  trip  by  bis  wife.  Pat.  Both  rode  in 
bright-colored  oonvertibles  thcough  the  flag- 
decorated  streets. 


school  needs,  eaimot  begin  to  provide 
even  the  most  basic  school  facilities  for 
all  their  r-hiirtr^»n  and  still  make  finan- 
cial ends  meet. 

With  these  disheartening  facts  in 
mind,  I  believe  strongly  in  tlie  wisdom 
of  the  Hill  oll-for-edueation  amendmmt 
to  House  bill  5134.  the  bill  passed  by 
this  body  dealing  with  the  development 
of  the  oil,  gas,  and  sulfur  deposits  of 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  Hill 
amendment  provides  that  Federal  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  leasing  of  theee 
lands  be  appropriated  as  grants-in-aid 
of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  amendment  follows  one  of  this 
Nation's  greatest  and  most  beneficial  his- 
toric precedents — nam^.  the  iMe  of 
pubUc  lands  and  the  revenues  derived 
from  public  lands  for  the  support  of 
education  to  benefit  all  the  people.  If 
the  Hill  amendment  is  approved  as  a 
part  of  House  bUl  5134  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  w<»thy  and  wise  complement  to 
such  far-sighted  laws  as  the  Ordinance 
of  1787.  the  Morrin  Acts  of  1862  and  1899 
and  the  Homestead  Act  of  1900. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  ill  afford  to  delay 
longer  an  important  step  such  as  this 
one  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  our  des- 
perately hard-pressed  school  sjrstems.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  lend 
their  full  support  to  the  inchudon  of  the 
Hill  oil-for-education  amendment  la 
House  bin  5131. 


Feaerd  Revmaes  fnm  Ovter  Coa&ieB- 
tal  Shelf  Lands  Skwdd  Be  Used  To 
IklpOnSckMb 


EXTENSION  OF  BKMARKS 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  siseiMS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBI 

Tuesday,  July  7, 19&i 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edu- 
cational crisis  facing  this  Nation  con- 
tinues to  grow  greater  and  greater  with 
each  passing  year.  The  problems  of 
building  schoolhouses  to  accommodate 
our  rapidly  increasing  school-age  popu- 
lation, of  replacing  thousands  of  di- 
lapidated and  dangerously  unsafe  school 
hufldlngs,  and  of  combating  the  disas- 
trous teacher  shortage  has  repeatedly 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  ox 

lis.  .  m 

We  know,  too,  that  great  numbers  of 
local    communities,    beset    by    serious 


Wiscoask    Repablicaa    G>BTeBtioB 
Eaderses  Brickcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

as 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SaniH 

or  WISUUHUIM 

IN  IHS  HOUBE  OF  RSPRBSSNTATXVES 

JToMtay,  JvS9  9.  1953 

^  1&.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spei*- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  X 
vm  Including  a  copy  of  a  resohition 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Republican 
convention  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
June  13.  More  than  4,000  delegates  to 
(he  convention  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  supporting  the  Bricker 
amendment  which  seeks  to  gnard  against 
tieatymaking  law  binding  opoa  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States: 
Rsaolilttan  supiMirtlng  eonstttutlonal  amend- 
ments legaidlng  treaties  and  esecuUve 
agreements 

Whereas  tbwe  wae  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
aU  of  the  United  States  on  January  7,  1953. 
by  Senator  Bw^ry*.  of  Ohio,  with  63  other 
Benators  as  sponsors,  a  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
treaties  and  executive  agreements  from  being 
used  to  abrldg*  individual  rights  and  under- 
mine the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  prevent  sucb  treaties  and  agreements 
Xrom  destroying  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  in  article  VI,  clause  2,  tliat 
treaties  made  in  accordance  with  its  provi- 
sions shall  be  tbe  supreme  law  of  the  land; 


Whereas  tbe  effect  of  treaties  thus  raUfled 
could  be  to  override  our  Constitution.  Fed- 
eral sUtutea,  SteU  consUtutloaa,  aaA  S«aM 
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]»«■  wben  lueh  trMtlM  might  not  have  that 
Intended  purpose:  »nd 

Whereas  the  effect  of  such  treaties  as  thus 
ratUed  could  result  In  the  destruction  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  as  protected  by  our  Con- 
stitution, State  constitutions,  and  the  laws 
made  under  them:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  this  Republican  convention  at 
Madison.  Wis.,  June  13,  1953,  That  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  treaties  which 
affect  Individual  rights  or  infringe  upon  or 
alter  the  Constitution  or  other  domestic  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  shaU 
not  become  the  suptemc  law  of  the  land  un- 
less duly  Implemented  by  act  of  Congress; 
that  no  law  Implementing  a  treaty  may  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  which  would,  in  the 
absence  of  such  treaty,  be  unconstitutional; 
and  that  no  change  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be  made  by  the  advice  of  treaty 
ratification;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  Republican  convention 
endorses  the  principle  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(8.  J.  Res.  1)  Introduced  In  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  Bricker,  and  that  we  urge 
tbe  United  States  Senate  to  take  early  action 
thereon;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  State  head- 
quarters at  Madison  be  directed  to  cause 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House,  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of 
the  Congress  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  Congress  adopt  necessary  steps  looking 
to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as 
herein  proposed  and  that  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  acting  upon  the 
ratification  of  any  proposed  treaty,  conform 
to  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  of  this  resolution. 


the  lei  at  may  be  heard  and  considered  side     Press  from  Gainesvffle.  Tex.,  be  printed 


What  the  Uiiled  Natiost  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MONNZSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHK  UNITED  STATSS 

Wednetday.  July  8, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  essay  en- 
titled "What  the  United  Nations  Means 
to  Me,"  written  by  Wendell  Brustman, 
St  Paul.  Minn.,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO.  Mr.  Brustman's 
ttsay  won  for  him  a  trip  to  the  United 
Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord.  as 
follows : 

Wbat  ths  UNira)  Nanom  Mbahs  to  Ifs 

(By  Wendell  Brtistman,  grade  11.  Wilson  High 

School) 

As  a  young  cltiaen  of  our  great  democracy. 
X  look  upon  the  United  Nations  as  the  great- 
est advancement  thus  far  in  the  progress  of 
mankind,  for  the  worldwide  observance  of 
hiiman  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

To  me  the  United  Nations  means  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  through  mutual  under- 
standing— the  opportunity  for  representatives 
from  all  nations  of  the  globe,  regardless  of 
color  or  creed,  to  work  together  to  suppress 
wars  and  promote  world  brotherhood.  As  the 
U.  N.  gains  strength  and  momentum,  it  means 
the  guaranty  to  every  individual  on  this  earth 
their  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness,  and  the  social,  financial,  and  emo- 
tional security  they  lo  desire.    It  means  that 


by  sid4  with  the  greatest.  It  means  not  only 
the  superiority  of  mediation,  negotiation, 
and  compromise  over  the  policeman's  stick, 
but  tt  at  we  also  recognize  that  the  way  to 
peace  requires  ooUecUve  seoulty  against 
armed  aggression. 

The  United  Nations  mecms  that  In  this 
new  a  omic  era  with  its  new  fears  and  prob- 
lems, all  the  peace-loving  people  of  our 
planet  will  be  assured  of  humanitarian 
leader  ihlp,  which  wUl  convert  a  form  of 
destrv  ctlon  into  an  Instrxunent  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  mankind. 

The  U.  N.  means  to  me  a  weapon  of  moral 
force  1  o  keep  the  peace  in  every  possible  way, 
now  i  nd  always.  Down  through  the  cen- 
turies men  have  struggled  to  Improve  their 
standi  ,rds  of  living  and  yet  continued  to  solve 
their  I  llfflculties  by  that  barbaric  and  unciv- 
ilized media — war.  The  U.  N.  brings  us  the 
hope  that  we  may  si>are  our  covmtry  the 
havoc  and  destruction  which  have  come  to 
natloi  8  where  war  actually  takes  place  on 
their   lomeland. 

The  United  Nations  also  means  the  Im- 
prove: oent  of  underdeveloped  nations  by 
poolli  g  the  expert  knowledge  and  experi- 
ences of  others,  and  by  removing  the  causes 
of  wnnt,  disease,  and  Ignorance,  thereby 
raisin  r  the  standards  of  the  world. 

I  b  slieve  that  we,  as  patriotic  American 
cltlze  IS,  and  as  advocates  of  world  peace  and 
broth  srhood.  should  wholeheartedly  support 
the  T'.  N.  through  our  Interest,  for  every 
ounc<  of  favorable  public  opinion  outweighs 
In  soilal  significance  a  ton  of  ammunition, 
and  i ;  moans  an  eventual  reward  of  security 
from  threat  of  confiscation,  and  safety  from 
detention  camps  and  firing  squads. 

Thd  most  fervent  hope  in  every  peace- 
lovlni ;  heart  is  that  the  inevitable  differences 
whlcl .  rise  between  nations  may  be  settled 
wlthc  ut  violence.  There  Is  a  God-given  law 
that  vUl  lar*:  far  longer  than  any  man-made 
regul  itlon.  To  me  the  success  of  the  U.  N. 
meai  i  the  fulfillment  of  this  Oolden  Rule : 
"Do  'mto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you."  With  the  help  of  Gkxl.  may 
the  United  Nations  si»-ead  this  truth 
thro\  ghout  all  nations — it  is  our  one  hope 
of  w<  rid  peace. 


T4uf  Texas  Farmer  Qoits  m  Fig kt 
Afainst  Drooflit 

EXTENSION  OF  RE21ARKS 
or 

[ION.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TBZA8 


IN  I^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  8, 1953 

M*.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent among  the  crops  of  Texas  and  the 
Sout  iwest  that  are  being  hard  hit  by  the 
drought  and  falling  farm  prices  is  the 
extn  mely  important  crop  of  young 
farmers. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  agriculture  at 
all  I  few  years  from  now,  it  must  be 
caired  on  by  the  young  men  now  get- 
ting started  at  fanning.  But  it  is  ex- 
traoi  dinarily  difDciilt  for  them  to  get 
started,  and  to  keep  going,  under  the 
conations  which  now  prevail. 

W !  cannot  afford  to  lose  these  young 
men  from  the  farms. 

As  an  example  of  what  Is  happening, 
and  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Senators  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
situs  don,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  recent  news  dispatch  by  tbe  United 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  disaptch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 

OAiNBsvtti.1,  Ti3t.,  June  29— A  young  sec- 
ond generation  farmer  prepared  Monday  to 
leave  hto  farm  and  go  to  the  city  "In  order 
to  survive."  ^     ^ 

The  plight  of  34-year-old  Jack  Sanders 
was  typical  of  young  farmers  his  age  who  had 
to  give  up  the  battle  because  of  the  weather, 
insects,  and  prices. 

"I'm  the  only  young  farmer  left  In  our 
area,"  Sanders  said.  "Now  I'm  going  to 
have  tc  go  look  for  a  Job  or  we  wont  sur- 
vive." 

Sanders  and  his  father,  B.  8.  Sanders,  op- 
erate a  388-acre  farm  in  Cooke  County, 
northeast  Texas.  They  generally  keep  from 
50  to  70  head  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  in  ad- 
dition to  farming. 

Cooke  County  and  most  of  the  Southwest 
Is  in  the  grip  of  the  worst  drought  In  his- 
tory. Sanders  said  his  last  good  crop  was 
In  1950,  and  that  year  the  Insects  destroyed 
about  three-fourths  of  the  crop. 

Sanders  blamed  the  farmers'  poor  condi- 
tion on  the  drought  mostly,  and  also  on  the 
Korean  situation. 

woRaiTWo  ovn  Koua 

"People  are  worrying  over  what  Is  going 
to  happen  In  Korea,  and  are  selling,"  ha 
Bald.  Sanders  and  his  father  sold  a  truck- 
load  of  whlteface  cattle  at  Port  Worth  for 
7  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

He  said  he  could  have  sold  tbe  same  stock 
last  year  when  they  were  bom  for  the  sam« 
amovnt  he  received  at  the  Port  Worth  mar- 
ket. 

Sanders  and  his  wife  have  a  6-year-old 
daughter,  Jackie  Jean,  who  was  stricken  with 
polio  in  1950.  She  still  has  to  wear  braces 
on  her  left  leg  in  order  to  walk. 

The  father-son  farming  team  Just  recently 
completed  a  five-room  home  valued  at  96,000 
for  the  younger  Sanders.  They  also  remod- 
eled the  elder  Sanders'  home  comparable  to 
a  $10,000  home  In  the  city. 

Sanders  said  they  made  a  good  grain  crop 
this  year,  but  other  crops  have  little  chance 
of  maturing.  The  com  crop  already  Is  lost, 
he  said,  and  cotton  must  get  substantial 
rain  within  the  next  month  in  order  to 
make  a  crop. 

He  said  the  Government  bay  program  last 
year  made  It  possible  for  the  farmer  to  puU 
through  the  winter,  but  said  more  Pederal 
assistance,  as  soon  as  possible,  is  needed  this 
year. 

"It's  always  the  farmer  who  takes  It  on 
the  chin  when  prices  go  up  or  down."  he 
•aid.  *^e  sold  o\ir  cattle  last  week  for  10 
cents  a  pound,  but  steak  still  Is  70  and  80 
cents  a  pound  at  the  meat  markets. 

"It  would  take  between  35  and  40  head 
of  cattle  at  today's  prices  to  buy  one  me- 
dium-sized farm  tractor,"  he  said. 

have   had   to   leave   their 

employment   in   cities   ia 

he  said.     Aircraft  plants 

and  Fort  W(»'th  had  been 

he  explained. 

Sanders  said. 


Many    farmers 
farms   and   seek 
the  last  a  years. 
at  nearby  Dallas 
a  llfesaver  to  many  of  them, 

"More  are  leaving  every  day," 


"If  we  don't  get  a  good  crop  next  year,  I 
Just  don't  see  what  the  farmer  is  going  to 
do." 

Sanders  said  he  plans  to  work  at  the  build- 
ing trade,  possibly  at  Sherman,  Tex.,  untU 
the  crisis  is  over.  His  father  will  look  after 
the  farm  until  he  is  able  to  return. 

"I  like  farming  better  than  anything  else.** 
he  said.  "We're  up  against  it  pretty  tovigh 
now.  but  a  good  crop  next  year  sure  would 
help." 

He  said  all  the  farmers  were  expecting 
another  depression,  and  the  oldtlmers  were 
predicting  it  would  be  worse  than  the  last 
one. 
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Holds  Profetsioaal  KfoCs  Pbyinf 
Mmmw's  Cum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mm  tosk 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  7, 195Z 

Mr.  MULTHR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  ol  July  6, 1953,  Is  worthy 
Qt  our  attention: 

Holm  Pwo^vmiOKU.  Bnon  PLATUta 

itioacow'*  Cams 

(By  Victor  Lasky) 

I've  got  an  idea  for  United  States  subversive 
hunters.  How  about  Investigating  tbe  crack- 
pot* of  the  rlglat?  I  refer  to  the  professional 
bigots,  ctureutly  making  a  fast  buck  pe<l<IIlng 
religious  hate  under  tbe  guise  of  antlcom- 
munUm. 

The  vast  amount  of  hate  literature  flooding 
the  Nation  Is  really  worth  Investigating.  I 
am  seriously  wondering  whether  this  stuff 
is  being  financed  by  the  gremlin. 

The  hate  peddlers  are  playing  the  Krem- 
lin game.  Moscow  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  an  America  divided  by  unreasoning 
prejudloe.  Needless  to  say.  any  violence 
Uaceable  to  bigoU  Is  given  a  big  pUy  by  the 
Red  press. 

Ourr«nUy.  the  bIgoCs  are  firing  away  at  the 
Btaenbower  administration.  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith,  for  example,  is  UUlng  his  deluded 
supporters  that  "Bernard  Banich  and  his 
gang  of  powerful  International  Jews  have 
captured  the  White  House  again." 

Perhaps  this  sort  of  nonsense  should  be 
Ignored.  But  what's  the  point  in  faUlng  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  these  fanatics? 
Not  that  they  are  as  dangerous  as  the  Beds. 

^»cioaa  fliona 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  overestimate  their  importance.  However, 
let's  wake  up  to  the  fact  they're  around, 
spreading  vicious  stories  about  our  elected 
leaders. 

For  ecample,  O.  Leon  d«  Aryan,  In  his  hata 
sheet,  deseribes  Ruoumd  Nixon  as  "Little 
Dick."  who  is  -now  rattling  about  In  a  Vice 
Presidential  chair  that  is  much  too  Mg  for 
him.  put  there  by  the  connivance  of  the 
JTewiah  eabal." 

That  might  cocne  as  news  to  cracikpots  of 
the  left  who  still  whisper  around  that  Dtcx 
NrzoN  Is  antl-Semltlc. 

Even  Senator  McCa«tht  Is  not  Immune 
from  crackpot  smears.  Gerald  Smith,  prob- 
ably the  noi^est  bigot  around,  accuses  Joe 
of  having  gone  soft  on  the  Jews.  McCastht, 
he  complains.  "In  the  recent  Investigations 
*  *  •  does  not  seem  to  be  putting  any  Jews 
on  the  griddle." 

But,  horror  of  horrors,  McCa«tht  hired  1 
Jew  .boys  for  his  committee,  1  a  young  Jew 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Ooh(e)  n  and  another 
by  the  name  of  Schtne. 

Roy  Cohn.  spelled  without  an  "e,"  and 
David  Schlne  have  taken  quite  a  beating 
from  so  many  qtmrters  that,  probably,  this 
latest  attack  doesnt  matter. 

"We  must  not  be  impatient  with  Mc- 
Ca«tht."  wrttes  Smith,  "but  we  must  pray 
for  him  because  he  is  playing  a  dangerous 
game." 

He  warns  that  Cobn  cant  be  a  '"good  anti- 
Communist"  becaxise  he  is  Jewish.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  Cohn.  young  as  he  Is,  helped 
convict  the  Rosenbergs  and  other  Beds. 

And  Schtne,  also  young  (now  seemingly  a 
crime  in  certain  "liberal"  circles),  has  pub- 
lished an  illuminating  study  of  Marxism. 
Moreover,  he  Is  donating  his  time  to  the 
Senate.     True,  he  can  atrmd  ti.     But  Uka 


other  TiOi  boifi,  liB  oouid  be  toUlag  on  the 
beach. 
That  he  isnt  is  to  hie  credit. 
ncrrATORS  ask  Lxoioir 

Curlonsly,  Bmltfa  and  his  imitators,  who 
imfortunately  are  legion,  seem  to  forget  that 
many  Iwirtlng  anti-Beds  are  Jewlsb:  such 
men  as  Engene  Lyons.  Isaae  Don  Levine. 
David  Lawrenoe.  George  ScAolsky,  Ben  Iklan- 
del.  Barney  Balaban,  Babbl  Ben  Schulta* 
Maiirice  Tishman,  and  Victor  Riesel. 

And,  of  course,  America's  elder  statesman. 
Bernard  M.  Bariich.  for  years  the  bate- 
mongers'  number  one  target.  One  Chicago 
hate  paper  calls  him  "King  Barney  •  •  • 
enthroned  not  In  Palestine,  but  in  New  York, 
ei^iltal  of  Zionism."  Bvwybody,  from  Eisen- 
hower to  Malenkov.  takes  orders  from 
Bamch.  says  the  sheet. 

But,  hate  mongers,  by  trade,  dont  operate 
with  facts.  Like  Communists,  they  operate 
in  the  realm  of  smear  and  fear.  Like  Com- 
munists, they  relentlessly  foment  dissension 
In  every  earner  of  the  land. 


It  ToOs  for  Thee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOMTAIU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIVS 
Wednesday.  July  8. 1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Sunday  Tribune 
of  March  22,  1953,  entitled  "It  Tolls  for 
Thee,"  and  a  reprint  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  that  paper  commenting  on  the 
editorial  from  the  Honorable  Claude 
Pepper,  former  Senator  from  Florida. 
The  importance  and  significance  of  this 
article  and  the  letter  of  tiie  former  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  become  apparent 
when  they  are  read  by  every  Member 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Their 
timeliness  will  be  appreciated  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  forces  which  are  trying 
to  destroy  democracy  all  over  the  world 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

It  TOU.S  roa  Tan 

This,  the  Sabbath,  seems  an  appropriate 
day  to  discuss  the  proposal  for  an  Inveetlga- 
tlon  of  communism  In  the  churches  by  a 
conunlttee  of  Congress. 

When  this  suggestion  first  fell  casually 
from  the  lips  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  ActlvltleB  Committee,  It  struck 
us  as  a  proposition  so  ridiculous  that  young 
Congressman  VClds  would  Aortly  be 
drummed  out  of  Washington  and  back  to 
his  home  In  Pekln,  HI. 

A  tribunal  of  politicians  Investlgathig  the 
churches?  Whoever  heard  of  sudi  a  thing 
In  an  America  largely  founded  by  men  and 
women  fleeing  the  lash  and  the  thumb- 
Bcrews  of  reUglous  persecution? 

But  for  several  reasons  the  Vdda  propo- 
sal has  lost  its  comic  touch. 

For  one.  Congressman  VaLoa  triumphant- 
ly announced  that  he  had  received  only  62 
crltldU  letters,  compared  with  l.«»8  eltlMr 
expressing  interest  in  or  Tlgorousily  suKwrt- 
Ing  the  Investigation. 

Par  another,  the  Amerlcaa  OouncQ  of 
Christian  Churches,  a  smaU  group  organlasd 
in  omMseltion  to  the  dominant  Hational 
OottncU  oC  Churebsa.  tMe«raplMd  President 


tsenhowr  urging  him  to  change  his  stand 
opposing  the  investigation. 

Whatever  has  happcnad  to  the  thinking  of 
the  American  people? 

Has  the  fear  of  ooaimanlcm  so  confused 
their  minds  that  they  cannot  remember 
from  whence  came  the  BUI  of  Rii^ts? 

Has  it  so  befogged  their  vteion  they  can- 
not see  that  once  the  process  server  Invades 
the  precincts  of  the  church  the  threat  of 
Federal  inquisition  will  hang  over  every 
phase  of  Ameiican  life? 

Has  it  so  paralysed  thetr  Initiative  that 
they  no  longer  consider  themselves  capable 
of  Judging  between  the  preachings  of  Christ 
and  the  teachings  of  Marx  but  must  call 
upon  a  Congressman  from  Illinois  to  teU 
them  the  difference? 

There  Is  no  question  here  of  whether  one 
Is  lor  or  against  communion.  Every  Amer- 
ican who  isnt  blind  and  deaf  or  touched  In 
the  head  can  be  assumed  to  be  against  com- 
munism. The  evil  of  the  system,  and  the 
danger  it  holds  for  the  free  world,  are  writ 
large  eiMUgh  for  all  who  will  see. 

No,  the  issue  is  quite  different.  It  Is 
whether  the  price  of  fighting  communism 
requires  lis  to  pawn,  one  by  one.  our  historic 
American  treasures:  The  sanctity  of  the 
church,  whatever  its  creed;  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  whomever  it  may  criticize;  the 
right  of  eitinens  to  assemble  and  speak  out, 
for  any  lawful  purpose. 

We  know  all  the  argimients  advanced  by 
tbe  Velde  sympatblaera. 

VEun  doesnt  propose  to  investigate  th« 
church  Itself,  they  say — only  the  clergy. 
This  is  like  arguing  tliat  Senator  McCastbt 
Is  not  Investigating  the  State  Deparlznent 
but  merely  Its  officials.  How  is  it  possible 
to  Investigate  a  clergyman  for  activities  con- 
nected with  his  ministry  without  necessarily 
involving  the  church? 

A  minister  Is  no  more  Immune  from  prose- 
cution for  wrongdoing,  they  say,  than  any 
other  citizen.  Of  course  not.  If  Mr.  Vzun 
knows  of  any  who  have  committed  a  crime, 
let  him  report  it  to  the  proper  authorities. 
A  congressional  committee  Is  not  a  court  of 
Justice.  Its  supposed  purpose  in  making  an 
investigation  is  to  gain  information  on  which 
to  base  legislation.  We  know  of  no  law  Con- 
greas  can  pass  affecting  the  church. 

Communists  or  pro-Communists,  they  say, 
ought  to  be  denied  the  prestige  of  a  piilplC 
We  agree.  But  surely  any  Intelligent  con- 
gregation knows  whether  Its  pastor,  priest, 
or  rabbi  is  teaching  the  Word  of  God  or 
mouthing  Soviet  propaganda.  The  congre- 
gation or  the  church  superiors  can  get  rid 
of  one  who  is  plainly  on  the  side  of  Satan. 

To  gruq>  the  full  implications  of  the  Velds 
proposal,  let  every  Protestant  consider  for  a 
moment  whether  he  would  assent  to  an  ln« 
vestlgation  of  his  pastor  or  church  by  a  oon- 
grassional  committee  dominated  by  Catholics. 
Let  every  CatlkoUc  ask  himself  whether  he 
would  tblnk  it  right  and  proper  for  his 
church  or  priest  to  be  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee dominated  by  Protestants.  And  lei 
every  Jaw  ponder  the  possibility  of  his  rabbi 
being  hauled  up  before  a  coounittae  of  Prot> 
estantfi  and  Catholics. 

The  demagog's  hand  which  smites  tha 
Pcotsstant  today  wlU  be  turned  against  tha 
CtethoUc  and  the  Jew  In  their  turn;  the  free- 
dom which  dies  for  the  church  will  inevitably 
perish  for  the  press  and  the  people. 

In  the  face  of  a  threat  to  any  one  of  theas, 
therefore,  no  other  worshiper,  no  other  In- 
stltatton.  no  other  dtiaen  can  afford  to  stand 
mnta.    For.  as  philosopher  John  Donne  long 


"Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  for  I  am 
Involved  In  manklnde; 

"And  therefore  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  Ute  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee." 


MtAim. — I   m< 
write  fOM  l^r 
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joar  edttorlAl  It  ToUb  for  Tliee.  at  March  39. 
pointing  out  the  demagoguor  oC  tbe  pco- 
poaals  to  InTMtigat*  tbe  eburchw  a<  <nir 
country. 

How  those  who  prafeeB  to  believe  In  States 
ijghta  and  get  so  agitated  about  any  mp- 
posed  Invasion  of  those  sacred  jweclncts  can 
stand  Idly  by  and  see  the  real  sanctuaries  of 
the  country  assaulted  by  tbe  blistering  hand 
of  the  self-seeking  demagog.  Is  more  than  I 
can  understand. 

FOrtxinate  are  these  citadels  of  the  spirit 
that  a  Charles  Martellan  pen  like  that  of 
the  writer  of  that  editorial  can  stand  against 
the  invaskm  of  the  barbarian, 

Clavob 


Mr.  WilBaas  Motcs  To  Pbg  a  Bif  Hole 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 
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•■  Ac  Penuyfraua 
Tarapft* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ION.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  gMmsiLVAwiA 

Sf  TH^  8SNATB  Of  TBE  UlflTKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  1. 1953 

Mr.jMARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple ol  Pennsylvania  are  very  proud  of 
our  Pi  nnsylvania  State  Police,  an  organ- 
izatia  v  which  is  now  more  than  40  years 
old.  Liast  Sunday  one  of  the  troopers 
halte<  Hon.  Harry  8.  Truman,  who  was 
drivin  s  improperly  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Turn]  ike 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  umTBD  8TATBS 
Wednesday.  July  S.  19S3 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Wuxxaxs  Moves  to  Plug  a 
Big  Hole,"  published  recently  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoss, 
as  follows: 

U*.  Wnjjuna  Movn  To  Ploo  a  B»  Hols 

Low-TOlced  Senator  John  Wn.T.TAMS,  of  the 
deceptively  vacant  stare,  a  gentleman  whose 
specialty  has  been  turning  up  tax  case  c\irl- 
oeltles,  has  come  across  another  curiosity. 
It  la  this:  The  Justice  Department  has  no 
authority  to  Investigate  corruption  In  a 
Government  agency  unless  the  agency  first 
gives  Its  consent.  Delaware's  Mr.  Woxiams 
contends  that  this  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
It  doesnt. 

Mr.  Wnxiaasa  ran  Into  this  procedtiral 
quirk  In  a  ease  Involving  a  "Mr.  X."  The 
Senator  has  declined  to  disclose  the  man's 
name,  saying  that  his  testimony,  confessing 
to  graft  In  a  Federal  department,  has  Im- 
plicated others  who  still  are  being  Investi- 
gated. In  the  course  of  his  Inquiry  Into 
suspected  Irregularity.  Mr.  WnxiAMS  called 
Mr.  X  Into  his  office;  Mr.  X,  confronted 
by  evidence  of  misbehavior,  admitted  his 
guilt.  The  Senator  notified  the  Jvistlce  De- 
partment, which  said  that  It  would  have  to 
seek  permission  of  the  agency  employing 
Mr.  X  before  It  could  accept  his  admission 
of  guilt  and  Inquire  fiirtber  Into  the  matter. 
The  agency  granted  the  permission;  what 
worries  Mr.  WnxiAJcs  is  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  agency  ref\ised  to  open 
Its  doors  to  the  Jiutlce  Department?  Or 
for  that  matter,  the  question  arises:  How 
many  agencies  in  the  past  have  refused  to 
permit  a  Justice  Department  inquiry? 

Mo  law  has  been  foimd  covering  this  pro- 
cedure; It  is  simply  a  custom  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  what  It  amounts  to  Is  that  if  a 
suspected  irregularity  in  an  agency  Is  re- 
ported to  the  FBI.  the  FBI  reports  the  fact 
to  the  agency,  which  decided  whether  or 
not  it  should  investigate  Itself.  This  is.  as 
Mr.  WnxiAMS  says,  "dangerovis  and  foolish." 
and  he  proposes  to  submit  legislation  that 
would  require  the  Justice  Department  to 
Investigate  evidence  of  corruption  In  Oov- 
emment  without  first  asking  the  agency's 
permission.  The  present  state  of  affairs 
serves  only  to  encourage  the  quick  covering 
up  of  Irregularities  and  their  disappearance 
forever.  How  many  Irregularities  already 
have  been  ushered  quietly  down  the  back 
•talrs  we  probably  never  shall  knoW.^ 


Th^  ex-President,   according   to  the 
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I  fsk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
print*  d  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  e<  itorial  commenting  on  this  inci- 
dent which  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia [ncjuirer  of  Tuesday,  July  7,  and 
also  t  le  AP  story  of  Gilbert  Staley,  ap- 
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article  and  editorial  were  ordered 
printed  in  the  Ricoso,  as  follows: 

[Froni  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  7, 
1953] 

Pt^smcMT  Wasncd  on  Daiviif  c — Cop  Halts 
TkxncAN  m  Ziooino  on  Puls 
(By  Gilbert  Staley) 

Pa.,  July  «.— It  Isnt  every  day 

patrolman  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
ips a  former  President  of  the  United 
for  a  traffic  violation  and  that's  why 
patrollng  the  dream  rocul  may  seem  a  hit 
dull  ;he  next  few  days  for  Pvt.  Manley 
Stam]  iler. 

Sta  apler.  26,  of  Wllkes-Barre.  said  he  was 
alone  on  a  routine  patrol  yesterday  when 
he  d(  elded  to  pass  a  motorist  who  was 
travel  ng  about  50  miles  an  hour. 

A  f I  w  minutes  later  Stampler  was  holding 
a  roalslde  chat  with  Harry  S.  Truman,  for 
he  wait  the  motorist. 

BLOCKS  P&SSKBS 

Stalnpler  said: 

"Just  as  I  was  about  to  pass  him  he  cut 
frqnt  of  me  and  I  had  to  slow  down  for 
He  cut  back  in  the  right  lane  of  traffic 
pretty  soon  he  pulled  out  again  when 
anott  er  car  went  to  pass  him.     I  followed 
x>  see  what  the  score  was.     I  dldnt 
I  was  following  a  former  President." 
Stainpler  said  he  thought  he  recognized 
Trum  &n  while  waving  him  to  stop,  adding : 
W  len  we  stopped  I  went  back  and  said 
'Aren  t  you  ex-Preaident  Truman?    You  look 
familiar'.'* 

PLBASS  BS  CASSrUL 

Heb«pUed: 

"  "S  es.  young  man,  I  am.' 

told  him  what  he  had  done  wrong 
le  said  he  dldnt  realize  it — that  it 
intentional.  Then,  I  told  him  how 
the  tvu-npike  is  and  that  we  have 
had  tbo  many  wrecks  and  wouldn't  he  please 
be  m<  ire  careful." 
Stafnpler  said  he  couldnt  remember  the 
words  but  Trtunan  assiired  him  he 
be  more  careful.  He  added: 
shook  hands  and  parted.  As  he  left, 
him  to  be  more  careful  for  his  own 


exact 
wouhi 

"Wi( 
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Sta  mpler  said  he  gave  the  ez-Presldent  a 
warn  ng.  and  not  a  ticket.  Just  as  a  matter 


of  routine,  as  he  does  In  many  other  case*. 
He  said: 

"I  had  already  decided  before  I  stopped 
him  that  I  was  going  to  warn  him."       ^ 

While  the  trooper  and  the  ex-Preslaent 
were  talking.  Stampler  said  Mrs.  Truman 
never  said  a  word.  Stampler  grinned:  "But 
she  smiled  and  waved  to  me  when  they  left." 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegram | 
Now  SxB  Hsu,  M>.  TamtAN 

That  popular  touriat  from  Independence, 
Mo.,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  has 
been  getting  so  many  glad  hands  that  ha 
probably  Interpreted  the  wave  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vania State  trooper  on  the  superhighway 
on  Sunday  as  Jiist  another  hailing  sign. 

Not  so.  The  trooper  didn't  know  who  was 
In  that  big  black  automobUe.  Seema  he 
started  to  pass  the  Truman  car  when  the  ex- 
Presldent  "cut  right  In  front  of  me  to  pass 
the  car  in  front  of  him.  It  made  me  hit  the 
brake."  Later,  he  said,  the  offense  was  re- 
peated. 

More  in  sorrow  than  In  anger,  in  a  roadside 
confab  the  trooper.  Private  Stampler.  dwelt 
on  the  perils  of  cutting  In  and  out  of  traffic. 
He  said  the  former  Chief  Executive  dldnt 
get  angry — the  man  really  is  mellowing 
fast — and  exprewed  contrition  over  his  high- 
way misbehavior. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  personal  safe- 
ty of  one  of  America's  two  living  ex-Presl- 
dents.  we  hope  Mr.  Trtmian  will  exercls* 
greater  care  In  the  future. 

Fortunately  Private  Stampler  was  forbear- 
ing. He  didn't  give  the  ex-Presldent  a  tick- 
et. But  the  next  time — who  knows?  And, 
after  all.  only  a  very  few  Republicans  would 
care  to  see  the  former  chief  maglstrats 
haled  before  one  in  a  lesser  bracket  empow- 
ered to  pronounce  the  words  "$10  fln«  and 
costs." 


Mifratory  Labor  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REKfARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  ■fXNMXaOTA 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THX  UMnXD  8TATXS 

Wednesday.  Jvly  8. 19S3 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  -Migratory  Labor  Bill,"  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  July 
2,  1953,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou), 
as  follow^— 

MnaUToar  Labob  Bnx 

For  more  than  15  years  committees  of 
Congress  and  of  the  executive  branch  have 
Investigated  and  exposed  the  shocking  con- 
ditions under  which  migratory  worker^  are 
In  many  cases  compelled  to  labor.  In  this 
entire  period  the  same  findings  and  the 
aame  recommendations  have  followed  each 
other  with  unfailing  regularity  and  yet  noth- 
ing has  happened. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  has  on  its 
docket  for  consideration  today  Senate  bill 
1567.  sponsored  by  Senators  HuMPHarr,  Ivxs, 
MtTKXAT,  DocGLAS,  and  KxNNisT,  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor. 
While  this  was  one  of  the  recommendations 
nukde  by  President  Truman's  Committee 
on  Migratory  Labor,  the  idea  grew  out  of 
the  work  of  the  New  Jersey  Migrant  Labor 
Board. 

The  present  bill  would  pull  together  and 
coordinate  the  responsibilities  for  migratory 
labor  now  scattered  among  six  Federal  da- 
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partmentc  and  agenelM.  extensive  hear- 
IngB  on  the  measure  were  held  last  year  and 
It  would  seem  that  further  hearings  are  un- 
necessary. The  views  of  the  affected  de- 
partments and  agencies  on  the  bill  are  ex- 
pected to  be  In  the  Senate  committee's  hands 
today.  We  hope  the  committee  will  act 
quickly  to  report  this  worthy  measure  for 
favorable  action. 


CoDfrett  Record  It  Not  Cre^table 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Msw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOnSB  or  RKPRKSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  of  July  6.  1953.  It  is  a  proper 
criticism  of  the  lack  of  accomplishment 
of  this  Congress: 

CoNGKEss  RscoaD  Is  Not  CaxorrABUt 

Decision  of  congressional  leaders  to  ad. 
Journ  by  July  31  means  that  there  will  have 
to  be  an  Immediate  Improvement  in  per- 
formance, if  anything  ai;^>roachlng  a  cred- 
itable record  Is  to  be  established.  As  matters 
stand  at  present,  there  Is  reason  only  for 
disappointment.  The  new  administration's 
promise  of  distinguished  achievements  has 
not  been  fulfilled  and  there  remains  only  a 
month  for  the  completion  of  a  great  deal 
of  Important  unfinished  biislness. 

It  Is  particularly  disturbing  to  observe 
the  dlsimlty  within  the  Republican  majority 
in  Congress  and  the  absence  of  the  effective 
leadership  that  Is  so  essential  If  business  is 
to  be  carried  on  successfully.  There  Is  rea- 
son for  dismay  also  In  the  apparent  readiness 
of  Congress  to  Ignore  the  responsibilities  In- 
volved in  platform  and  campaign  pledges. 

As  an  example,  there  Is  Senator  Know- 
land's  proposal  to  shelve  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bill,  to  which  the  admlnlstrstion 
is  conunltted.  on  the  ground  that  committee 
Inaction  has  made  consideration  Impracti- 
cable this  session.  Amendment  of  the  Taft- 
Ru^ey  law,  also  promised  In  the  campaign. 
Is  malting  no  progress  and  there  is  a  mani- 
fest coolness  toward  the  measure  to  admit 
340.000  additional  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  in  the  next  2  years. 

Among  the  few  major  accomplishments  of 
Congrees  up  to  now,  there  are  those  that  are 
of  questionable  wisdom.  Outstanding  Is  the 
speedy  enactment  Into  law  of  the  off-shore- 
oil  bill,  which  went  through  both  Houses 
and  received  White  House  apftroval  in  short 
order.  The  new  version  of  the  Brlcker  reso- 
lution to  hobble  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  the  Nation's  foreign  affairs 
under  the  Constitution  continues  to  draw 
a  surprising  measure  of  support. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Senate  that  it  has 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  House  scheme 
to  change  the  United  SUtes  Tariff  Commis- 
sion from  the  bipartisan  character  it  has 
held  during  the  37  years  of  its  existence  to 
a  partisan  body.  This  move  represented  a 
low  order  of  political  numeuverlng.  Mean- 
while, the  will  of  one  man,  riding  an  obses- 
sion, has  thwarted  action  on  extension  of 
the  excess-profits  tax  for  6  months,  not- 
withstanding, as  the  President  has  pointed 
out.  that  the  money  is  urgently  needed. 

Unless  leadership  Is  more  effective  and 
members  are  more  cooperative  and  respon- 
sive to  their  obligations  of  duty,  the  record 
at  the  end  of  July  wiU  fall  far  short  of  the 
hopes  of  the  American  people.  And  tlw 
prospect  of  continued  Republican  control  of 
Congress  after  next  year's  election  will  be 
impaired  seriously. 


Statencnf  of  Heuy  Cabot  Lddlfe,  Jr., 
RepresenUthrc  of  tlie  UakeJ  States  to 
the  Uuted  NatioM,  Befora  Members 
of  tbe  Hoose  ForeigB  Af  airs  Coaait- 
tee,  WedMsday,  July  8, 19S3 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NKW  BAMP8BIBX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  July  8. 1953 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
most  excellent  statement  on  the  United 
Nations  made  by  Amiiassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements  on  July  8,  1953. 
The  committee,  of  which  I  sun  the  chair- 
man, consists  of  the  following  members: 
Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton,  Ohio;  Hon. 
Kakl  M.  LkComptk,  Iowa;  Hon.  Laukie 
C.  Battle,  Alabama;  and  Hon.  Beooks 
Hats,  Arkansas: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  distinguished  honor, 
which  I  sincerely  appreciate,  to  have  this 
meeting  with  you  who  are  the  policymakers 
for  the  United  SUtea  in  the  vital  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  It  is  also  a  chance  for  collabora- 
tion with  you  which  should  produce  useful 
results. 

Before  coming  here  today  I  consulted  with 
your  chief  of  staff,  who  told  me  some  of  the 
points  which  you  wish  me  to  cover.  With 
your  permission,  therefore,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  prepared  statement  and  then  submit 
myself  to  whatever  questions  you  may  have. 

WHAT  THE  mrrrED  MAnotra  bcbams  to  the 

UNrrXO  STATES 

Let  me  say  that  upon  becoming  United 
States  representative  I  undertook  a  brand 
new  look  at  the  United  Nations  without  any 
preconceived  ideas.  This  statement,  there- 
fore, seeks  to  set  forth  the  United  Nations 
purposes,  Its  achievements,  its  shortcomings. 
lU  utiUty,  and  its  future  promise.  aU  with 
the  utmost  frankness.  The  times  are  far  too 
serious  for  self-delusion.  We  must  see  this 
thing  as  it  is  and  coolly  appraise  its  Value. 

Purpose :  The  United  Nations  is  an  inter- 
national device  whoee  primary  purpoee  is  "to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scoiuge 
of  war"  by  developing  enough  strength  to 
deter  aggression,  and  If,  in  spite  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  should  occvir.  to  repel  it. 

History:  It  was  created  by  a  charter  which 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to 
a  in  1046  at  the  close  of  the  bloodiest  war  in 
history.  It  was  Invited  to  establish  itself  in 
the  United  States  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  has  its  bead- 
quarters  in  New  York  City. 

To  promote  peace,  the  Charter  created: 

1.  A  Security  CouncU  of  11  members  which 
has  the  power,  subject  to  the  veto  of  any  1 
of  its  5  permanent  members.*  in  case  of 
aggression  to  issue  action  orders  which  are 
legally  binding  on  aU  United  Nations 
members. 

2.  A  General  Assembly,  which  cannot  issue 
c»-der8,  and  only  has  power  to  debate  and  to 
recommend.  In  the  General  Aaseoxbly  each 
of  the  60  member  nations  has  1  vote,  regard- 
leas  of  siae. 


When  the  United  Nations  was  founded  It 
was  assumed  that  the  great  allies  of  World 
War  n  would  stay  together  to  keep  peace. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  became  hostile  to  the 
free  world  and,  by  its  abuse  of  the  veto. 
caiised  the  Seciulty  CouncU  to  become  less 
and  less  active,  with  the  mult  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  become  the  busy  place. 
(A  veto-proof  method  has  at  last  been  evolved 
for  bringing  a  collective-defense  program  into 
being  by  reconunendations  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  When. 
as,  and  If  aggression  occurs  in  the  future, 
we  wlU  no  longer  be  paralyzed  by  the  Com- 
munist abuse  of  the  veto.) 

This  growth  of  the  General  Assembly  is  in 
many  ways  a  soiuid  development  because  a 
solid  foundation  for  peace  actviaUy  depends 
on  two  things:  (1)  The  existence  of  com- 
mon practical  interests;  and  (2)  the  existence 
of  a  common  sense  of  Justice,  which  means  a 
common  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  a  com- 
mon view  of  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  his  government. 

Until  both  of  these  things  exist,  those  who 
insist  on  schemes  for  world  luiion  or  world 
government  do  more  harm  tlian  good  be- 
cause, like  some  one  feeding  fried  potatoes 
to  a  new-born  baby,  they  are  trying  to  ram 
something  down  the  throat  of  the  world 
which  it  cannot  digest.  If  any  one  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  at  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  had  had  a  view  of  life  as 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the 
view  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  different  from 
the  free  world  today,  there  would  have  been 
no  United  States.  The  American  revolu- 
tionists, unlike  those  who  live  in  the  world 
today,  aU  had  the  sanoe  general  thoughts 
about  the  nature  of  man. 

In  the  modem  world  there  is  already  a 
growing  knowledge  that  countries  have  many 
common  practical  interests.  But  the  growth 
of  a  conunon  sense  of  Justice  seems  to  come 
more  slowly — and,  as  any  effective  scheme  for 
wmld  order  depends  on  such  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice, tlie  essential  first  step  is  a  world  fonim 
where  Issues  can  be  debated  and  put  to  a 
vote,  and  where  world  public  opinion  can 
devrtop.  The  General  Assembly  Is  thus  a 
place  where  they  talk  and  vote — Just  as  tbey 
do  in  any  democratic  assemblage — because  it 
is  by  talking  and  voting  that  you  sometimes 
avert  war,  and  it  is  by  talking  and  voting 
that  you  buUd  a  world  sense  at  right  and 
wrong. 

The  60  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  a  sizable  majority  of  the  worlds 
nations  and  a  narrow  majority  of  the  world's 
population.' 

The  General  Assembly  is  therefore  the  In- 
dispensable first  step — ^the  necessary  founda- 
tion for  any  future  world  order  which  man- 
kind may  wish  to  build.  It  is  as  far  as  we 
can  go  now.    But  we  should  go  this  far. 


>The  Security  Ck>uncU's  five  permanent 
members  are  China,  Prance,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdonx.  and 
United  States  of  Amwica;  its  six  nonper- 
manent  members  are  elected  for  2-year  terms 
with  elections  staggered  so  that  three  oi 
them  are  choeen  aadi  jear. 


•Afghanistan.  Argentina.  Australia.  Bel- 
gium. BoUvia.  Brazil,  Burma,  Byelorussian 
S.  S.  R.,  Canada,  ChUe.  China.  Colombia. 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark. 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador.  Egypt.  El  Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia.  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti.  Hondiiras,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia. 
Iran.  Iraq.  Israel,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxem- 
bourg. Mexico.  Netherlands.  New  Zealand. 
Nicaragua.  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama.  Para- 
guay. Peru.  Philippines.  Poland,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Sweden.  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Uk- 
rainian S.  S.  R.,  Union  of  South  Africa. 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  United  Kingdom.  United  States. 
Uruguay.  Venezuela.  Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Byel<»iissia  and  the  Ukraine  are  really  not 
Independent  states,  but  integral  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  without  even  separate  budgeU. 
Tbey  became  members  as  a  result  of  mis- 
taken decisions  at  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence in  1945  when  the  charter  was  drafted. 
But  even  with  these  two  sateUites  and  the 
puppet  Communist  goverumants  of  Poland 
and  Caachoalovakla.  It  U  a  rar*  day  when 
the  Soviet  Union  can  muster  more  than 
•  votes  out  ot  Um  00> 
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THe  xniKed  NstiCMU  Is  a  plaee 

PObUe  opinion  1«  <levelope<i — «nd  pvrtHle 
eplnhm  loakea  tblo^  happen  In  spite  of  Iron 
enrtalna. 

We  can  we  what  tlM  Commwilsta  are 
doing  In  the  war  of  faleae.  and  somethnes  In 
other  ways.  Without  It  we  coald  not  see 
nearly  as  mneh. 

Too  can  get  anthorltatlTe  reaetlona  quickly 
on  the  state  of  opinion  In  almost  any  part 
of  the  worW,  which  It  would  take  days.  If 
not  weeks,  to  get  otherwise- 

AmerleaBS  can  see  how  their  American 
public  servants  are  conducting  the  American 
•Me  of  the  eold  war.  It  therefore  enables 
tu  to  correct  our  mistakes  more  quickly  and 
wtth  greater  sureness  than  we  could  flo 
otherwise. 

The  free  world  gets  consolidated.  Being 
free,  the  non-Communist  nations  naturally 
tend  to  go  their  own  way  and  to  drift  apart. 
Btrt  sooner  or  later  some  Communist  spokes- 
man will  make  some  statement  that  la  sa 
uonstrooB  that  yoo  can  almost  see  the  free 
nations  getting  together  before  your  very 
•yes.  nils  more  than  counterbalances  what- 
ever advantages  the  Communists  may  get 
out  of  their  propaganda. 

We  have  devtiiqaed  Tahiable  alllea.  cer- 
tainly not  as  many  as  we  should  have  liked. 
Bat.  equally  certain,  whatever  allies  we  have 
•re  weleome  and  are  that  much  clear  gain. 

81s  of  the  member  nations  are  pec^lcs  who 
wars  under  alien  control  when  the  Charter 
waa  signed.  Of  the  800  million  people  in 
the  free  worid  who  were  dependent  10  years 
ago.  some  000  million,  or  three-fourths,  have 
won  mu  Independence  since  1945.  The 
newly  independent  eoimtries  which  belong 
to  tlM  Dntted  nations  include  India.  Paki- 
stan. Burma,  the  Philippines,  Indoneala,  and 
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Ives  of  nations  can  meet  with- 
out formality  to  settle  disputes.  Those  who 
want  to  divide  and  nile  are  impeded,  for  this 
Is  a  hard  game  to  play  whMi  the  entire  free 
trorld  la  looking  on. 

The  threat  of  war  in  Iran  in  1946.  due  to 
pressure  of  Russian  troops,  was  moderated 
y«Mi  gradually  extlngulahed. 

The  iiaitiaUve  was  taken,  with  substantial 
ABMriean  backing,  to  prevent  Communist  en- 
croachment on  Greece  in  1947. 

Open  warfare  over  Kashmir  between  India 
and  Pakistan  was  stopped. 

The  advent  of  Israel  into  the  family  of  ma- 
ttons  was  determined  and  an  end  put  to  a 
Moody  war  in  tlic  Holy  Land. 

Working  with  the  Netherlands  and  the  In- 
dnneatans.full  Independence  was  given  to  the 
7tt  mirUon  people  Inhabiting  Indonesia. 

Part  of  the  free  world  was  organised  to 
repel  the  bloody  aggression  in  Korea,  which 
threatened  the  whole  free  world — and  not 
only  In  Asia. 

The  Kremlin  has  a  real  headache  tn  tttm 
Vkilted  Rattoos.  They  cannot  control  the 
Hhaited  nations;  they  cannot  teeak  It  up; 
they  do  not  dare  leave  it. 


jj.  The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  world  govcm- 

^  ment.    It  cannot  Impose  a  tax  of  any  kind. 

It  caiuiot  draft  a  single  soldier — tronx  any 
cou  ttry  for  service  in  Korea  or  elsewhere. 
Its  Charter  speciflcally  prohibits  its  inter- 
vention tn  domestic  matters.  (Art.  2.  par.  7.) 
Tour  representative  at  the  United  Nations  Is 
caned  Ambassador  by  act  of  Congress,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  represents  a  sov- 
ereign state  and  not  a  political  subdivision. 
It  would,  of  coiirse,  be  a  manifest  absurdity 
^.  to  give  tte  large  and  small  states  each  one 

yj'  vote  in  a  body  which  had  the  powers  of  a 

government. 

It  Is  not  a  heavy  burden  on  the  XThlted 
States  taxpayer — 16  cents  per  citizen  in  year 
11  of  the  atomic  age.  This  is  less  than  half 
erf  what  is  spent  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
city  of  New  Tort,  or  one-fourteenth  of  what 
Is  spent  for  cigarettes.  The  amount  spent — 
aeeordlng  to  New  Tork  Times  figures — by  the 
United  Nations,  foreign  delegatloiM,  and  i 


xeuAat  membcn  llvtac  >*  l**^  "^^^  *** 
exceeds  our  annual  contribution  to  the 
VtMi  Id  Nations  and  the  speeiallaed  agencies. 

It  does  not  threaten  the  destruction  of 
our  Constitution,  because,  as  the  Supreme 
Cami  has  said,  "the  tresftymaking  power 
does  not  extend  as  far  as  to  auUiorlee  what 
the  I  :k)nstitution  forbids." 

It  is  not  a  nest  of  Communist  spies,  be- 
caxi»(  there  to  nothinir  *»  "PT  <»■  *^  ***• 
Unltsd  Nations — whIA  la  why  the  Soviets 
havetat  even  filled  their  quota  of  employees. 
No  UnKed  States  eltlaen  employed  by  the 
Unit  6d  Nations  haa  ev«r  been  prosecuted  for 
espta  mage.  Bvery  United  States  eUlsen  em- 
ploy »d  there  wlU  within  a  few  months  have 
been  screened  In  accordance  with  a  Civil 
Scrv  oe  Conunlaslon-VBI  plan. 

It  is  not  a  snare  which  dragged  the  United 
Statis  Into  the  Korean  war.  The  United 
Statsa  took  the  initiative  In  getting  the 
UnHed  Nations  to  take  action  against  the 
Coamunlst  aggressor  in  Korea. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  device  which  haa  had 
an  unbroken  record  of  successes.  Far  from 
It.  It  did  not  prevent  the  Communist  vic- 
tory In  China.  Neither  did  the  United  SUtca. 
Conjnunist  successes  in  other  parts  of  the 
wor  d  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  United 
Nat  ons.  Tet  it  not  only  srirvlves  bxrt  actu- 
ally functions  helpfully,  though  Imperfectly, 
in  8  site  of  the  fact  that  the  Communist  bloc 
to  li  k  a  cold  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

US  ruTuaa 

T  le  need  for  the  United  Nations  to  sure  to 
gnr  T  w  taptdly  as  science  progresses.  Today 
nor  B  erf  the  60  nations  comprising  the  United 
Nations  to  able  to  maintain  Itself  alone — 
exo  pt  for  the  Soviet  Union,  which  does  it 
by  1  larsh  slave  labor.  The  United  States  can- 
not exist  without  supplies  far  In  excess  of 
whiit  we  produce  here.  If  we  were  denied 
as  1  ew  as  20  essential  materials,  we  would  be 
con  pletely  crippled  economically.  The  whole 
of  1  lorth  America,  with  guided  missiles  and 
ato  nic  weapons,  can  be  crippled  militarily. 
Mbl]  be  It  was  possible  to  get  along  without 
a  p  »ce  like  the  United  Nations  in  the  days 
wh(  n  the  4>^-day  boat  to  Europe  was  the 
qul:kcst  way  to  travel  across  the  seas — 
alt!  ough  even  in  those  days  we  got  Into  two 
Wold  Wars.  But  a  place  like  the  United 
Nal  tons  to  as  necessary  now  in  International 
pol  tics  as  an  airport  in  international  travel. 

I ;  to  perhaps  because  of  thto  need  that  the 
Uni  ted  Nations,  with  all  its  faults,  has  been 
ahl !,  more  than  any  other  body  in  modern 
hisi  ory.  to  organize  peace  and  security,  la 
spii  e  of  the  great  threats  to  peace  and  secu- 
rlt5  at  large  In  the  world. 

Ihto  la.  undoubtedly,  why  war  would  be 
Ine  rttable  if  the  united  Nations  disappeared. 

I '  war  came  in  spite  of  the  United  Nations 
It  iNWId  then  be  the  indispensable  instru- 
mei  kt  for  repeUlng  the  aggresidon — which  to 
proaably  one  reason  irtiy  the  Communists 
doz  t  leave  It. 

Ibto  explains  why  men  of  good  will 
thrnighout  the  world  would  be  straining 
eve  y  nerve  to  create  even  the  Imperfect 
dev  ice  which  we  have  now  If  the  United  Na- 
tlois  did  not  exist. 

Tperefore  there  to  a  need  for  the  United 

need  as  real  as  the  yearning  of 

no  longer  to  send  its  sons  off  to 
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the  future  of  the  united  Nations  does 
depend  on  need  alone.  Three  dissatis- 
factions have  developed  in  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  United  Nations  which 
be  cured  If  it  to  to  have  a  useful  future 
the  American  standpoint.  One  con- 
the  loyalty  of  Uhlted  States  personnel 
the  payroll  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
is  the  feeling  that  the  Soviets  use 
United  Nations  to  fight  Its  battles  In  the 
war  whereas  the  United  States  did  not. 
to  the  briief  that  the  United  States 
given  an  undue  proportion  of  manpower 
Korean  war  and  that  the  other  mem- 
of  the  United  Nations  have  put  in  too 
little. 
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The  first  two  defeets  havo  been 
When  it  comes  to  the  third— regarding  man- 
power tn  Kxutm  the  foUowlng  facta  are  d 
interest: 

The  contribution  of  the  United  Ststes  to 
the  action  In  Korea,  counting  all  eones  and 
branches  of  the  service  and  inclxiding  locls- 
XtfTw  as  well  as  manpower,  to  of  over-riding 
importance  and  Is  in  fact  utterly  Indispen- 
sable. In  ccmbat  manpower  alone,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  UBHe«  States  to  far  larger 
than  that  of  any  one  country  except  for 
the  Bepohlic  of  Korea — and  it  to  the  UnHcd 
States  which  trained  and  equipped  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Army. 

Out  of  every  hundred  men  In  the  dlvtolon 
forward  sone  In  Korea.  52  are  Korean.  S8 
are  Axnerlcan.  and  10  are  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Ten  men  are  not  as  much  as  one 
could  wish,  but  they  do  reduce  the  amount 
that  would  have  to  be  provided  in  some 
other  way.  and  are.  therefore,  that  much 
clear  gain.  They  would  also  not  be  there 
if  It  were  not  for  the  United  Nations.  Bat- 
tles have  been  decided  in  history  by  smaller 
marg'T**  than  10  percent. 

It  seems  logical  to  say:  "Xven  thoiigh  the 
United  States  may  have  more  dollars  per 
capita.  It  has  not  got  more  men  per  capita 
and.  therefore,  every  nation  should  coop 
tribute  manpower  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation." Thto  seems  logical,  but  it  tont. 
Men  cannot  be  put  to  military  use  without 
equipment  and  finance — without  dollars.  IT 
all  that  were  necessary  were  men,  we  might 
have  had  30  men  Instead  of  10  from  the 
United  Nations.  Bqulpraent  has  been  the 
bottleneck — and  not  cowardice  or  unwill- 
ingness to  serve.  Active  attention  to  belnff 
given  to  revtolon  of  thoee  policies  which  made 
thto  bottleneck  unnecessarily  tight  and  I 
am  optimistic  about  seeing  the  increased 
United  Nations  manpower  participation  of 
the  future. 

The  member  nattons  having  troops  la 
Korea  are:  Australia,  Belgium,  Luxemboxarg. 
Canada.  Colombia,  Bthlopla,  Prance,  Great 
Britain,  Greece.  New  Zealand,  the  Nether- 
lands, Philippines.  Thailand,  and  Turkey. 
Of  these  countries,  four  In  addition — Prance, 
Great  Britain.  Philippines,  and  Thailand — 
must  use  troops  in  active  combat  against 
Communtot  military  activity  in  other  porti 
of  the  world. 

OOMCLTTSION 

Many  persons  had  the  ides  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  that  the  United  Nations 
would  be  an  automatic  peace  producer — thatt 
a  few  gifted  lawyers  scattered  around  the 
worid  would  draft  a  charter,  that  thto  char- 
ter would  be  ratified  by  the  nations,  tha« 
a  baixtoome  building  would  be  erected,  and 
that  then  the  world  would  have  an  automatic 
device  for  peace. 

The  truth  to  that  ttere  to  no  automatic  de- 
vice for  peace.  If  the  United  Nations  to  as 
automatic  as  a  burglar  alarm  it  to  doing 
well.  But  what  happens  sfter  the  bell  rings 
to  up  to  the  members  and  you  will  get  results 
MAely  in  proportion  aa  you  contribute.  In 
the  grim  struggto  for  peace  the  payments 
which  must  be  made  are  not  merely  in 
money:  they  are  chiefly  in  men.  In  the  face 
of  something  as  critical  as  an  impending 
war  nothing  less  than  hiunan  muscle, 
htunan  blood,  human  hearts,  and  human 
sacrifices  will  do  the  job. 

Rather  than  draft  a  charter  and  then  look 
for  troops,  it  might  have  been  more  logical 
at  the  time  for  the  nations  to  have  ear- 
marked the  troopa  and  then  drafted  the 
charter.  But  history  to  not  always  logical 
and  we  do  progress. 

In  the  struggle  for  peace,  as  in  every 
other  htunan  endeavor,  the  success  of  the 
struggle  depends  directly  on  how  hard  you 
wort,  how  deeply  you  sacrifice,  how  sincere- 
ly you  care,  how  much  in  the  Uvea  of  your 
soQs  you  are  willing  to  put  in.  No  amount 
of  diplomatic  nicety  and  verbal  courtesy  can 
alter  thto  fact,  and  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bound  up  in  it. 
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WbUe  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  li 
M  strong  and  as  steady  as  the  human  yearn- 
ing for  peace.  Its  futtire  success  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  extent  to  which  Its  members 
support  It.  It  Is  up  to  them.  They  can 
drop  It  Impatiently  and  destroy  It  because 
It  has  not  brought  the  mlllenlum  or  they 
can  kill  It  by  falltnre  to  support  It.  Or,  like 
the  Wright  brothers  with  their  first  airplane 
In  1003.  they  can  perfect  It  and  transform  It 
Into  something  which  will  make  future  gen- 
erations forever  grateful  that  we  In  the 
1990^  had  the  patience  and  the  foresight  to 
make  this  beginning. 

For  Americans  the  United  Nations  Is  not 
only  a  place  to  promote  peace.  It  Is  the 
greatest  single  place  In  Which  to  develop 
partners  who,  valuing  their  own  freedom, 
will  fight  to  defend  It  whenever  it  is  at- 
tacked, and  thus,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spect, help  us  In  our  struggle  to  survive. 

The  United  Nations  Is  {Himltlve;  It  is  evo- 
lutionary; It  has  not  brought — and  will  not 
bring — the  mlllenlum.  But  It  Is  useful;  Its 
cost  Is  small;  It  Is  an  Intelligent  first  step; 
It  stands  between  vis  and  International  an- 
archy. It  thus  stands  between  us  and  world 
war  m  or  the  extinction  of  hunutn  free- 
dom— or  both. 


govern  tbe  psychology  of  the  preseiit  In  our 
relations  with  the  mortal  enemy,  are  in  es- 
sence not  of  the  diplomatic  species  of  zlgglng 
but  rather  that  of  the  usual  sagging.  Again, 
In  their  peace  offensive  the  Russians  Elgged. 
and  we,  with  little  show  of  tangible  Initia- 
tive. Just  sa^^. 


A  Solid  Test  9i  AtricM  laitiatiTe  ia  the 
Cold  War:  Homo  CoKvrcBt  Resob- 
tioBSS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiaouMsUf 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Wedne»daif.  JmIw  8, 19SS 

Mr.  SMmi  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  a  brief  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dob- 
riansky  in  support  of  my  House  Con- 
current Resolution  58.  This  is  an  im- 
portant dociiment  In  connection  with 
psychological  warfare  directed  against 
the  Kremlin.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  the  article  is  esti- 
mated to  make  2V4  pages  of  the  Con- 
CREssioNAL  Record,  at  a  cost  of  $189. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EousK  CoNcosBKNT  RxsoLtmoN  58:  A  Sous 
TzsT  or  AMWiicsw  ImriATrvs  nc  tkk  Cou> 
Wab 
(By  Lev  X.  Dohrlansky,  professor  of  Oebrge- 
town  University;  president  of  the  Ukrai- 
nian Congreis  Conunlttee  of  America) 
"Whenever  they  (Russians)  zig,  we  sag," 
declared  former  Defense  Secretary  Lovett 
In  his  apt  characterisation  of  American  for- 
eign policy  before  a  Senate  committee  2 
months  ago.  The  passive  art  of  sagging  that 
has  been,  and  unfortunately  seems  to  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  monopoly  of  the  State 
Department  under  the  perpetuated  domi- 
nance of  the  aagglstlc  containment  crowd 
Is  the  very  thing  the  great  majority  ot  the 
American  people  were  determined  to  elimi- 
nate at  the  polls  last  November.  During 
the  campaign  they  were  repeatedly  and  In 
assuring  and  explicit  lang\iage  promised  the 
substitute  and  Imaginative  art  of  zlgglng. 
so  that  whenever  we  slg.  the  Russian  Com- 
munists would  sag.  The  result  proved  that 
they  responded  to  this  major  promise  In 
the  most  resounding  way.  but  the  unfolding 
record  still  shows  that  this  promise  Is  yet  to 
be  realized.  The  mere  reactive  utterances  of 
1)ack  up   your   words  with  deeds'*  which 
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House  C<Hicurrent  Resolution  58  Is  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Lawrzhck  H.  Smith, 
of  Wisconsin,  who,  as  one  writer  puts  It. 
suggests  we  play  some  diplomatic  poker  with 
the  Soviet  Union  by  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  American  diplomatic  missions  In 
Kiev  and  Minsk  which  are  the  capitals  of 
Soviet  Ukraine  and  Soviet  Byelorvissla.  na- 
tions that  we  recognize  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  proposed  resolution  reads:  "That 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  United  States  In  support  of 
a  policy  of  liberation  should  proceed  to  es- 
tablish direct  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  and  the  Government  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  and 
In  the  creation  of  posts  of  representation  in 
the  capitals  of  Kiev  and  Minsk,  respectively, 
consistent  with  diplomatic  procediu-e  in 
such  matters." 

On  the  siunTaoe  the  resolution  appears  to 
be  an  appeasing  gesture,  but  when  thought 
Is  given  to  Its  background  and  Implications, 
It  Is,  as  Felix  Morley  describes  it.  "a  clever 
legislative  proposal,  well  calculated  to  create 
dUBculties  for  Soviet  Russia."'  At  the  mo- 
ment the  resolution  Is  pigeonholed  in  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee.  However, 
there  Is  good  reastm  to  believe  that  the 
growing  Interest  in  this  proposal  over  the 
past  month  will  lead  to  formal  hearings  on 
the  subject.  Many  who  have  bothered  to  re- 
flect on  this  propoeed  diplomatic  zlg  are 
convinced  that  Congressman  SicrrH's  reso- 
lution constitutes  the  first  solid  test  of  an 
American  Initiative  In  the  cold  war.  In- 
vestigating the  reaction  to  It  at  the  State 
Department,  Mr.  Morley  learned  that  "2 
months  after  the  Introduction  of  the  resolu- 
tion It  has  been  discovered  by  the  State 
Department.  And  several  alert  officials  there 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposal  should 
be  seriously  pressed.  Now  policy  planners 
at  the  State  Department  are  saying:  "Why 
dldnt  we  think  of  that  ourselves?' "  * 

These  disclosures  are  most  encouraging  for 
those  who  voted  In  November  for  &n  admin- 
istration that  would  have  the  courage  and 
imagination  to  Initiate  diplomatic  zlgs  In- 
stead of  zags.  If  It  Is  true  that  the  new 
policy  planners  In  the  State  Department  see 
In  the  Smith  resolution  the  gieat  advantage 
"that  for  once  it  would  put  the  Kremlin  on 
the  defensive  and  give  the  West  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  time,"  then  one  should 
expect  little  delay  In  Its  formal  support  by 
the  Department  In  order  that  Its  meaning 
and  significance  may  be  further  generalized 
for  public  discussion  and  approval.  This 
step  would  represent  «  marked  departure 
from  the  unimaginative  and  timid  position 
assumed  by  their  predecessors,  and  undoubt- 
edly dispel  the  lingering  Impression  that  no 
basic  change  in  thought  and  orientation  has 
taken  place  In  the  determining  makeup  of 
the  Department.  It  would  serve  notice  that 
in  Its  dedication  to  a  more  dynamic  foreign 
policy.  It  will  not  passively  await  any  Soviet 
deeds  to  Justify  hollow  words  of  peace.  In- 
deed. It  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  effective  course  open  to  us  Is  the  selec- 
tion of  deeds  we  want  them  to  perform  In 
order  that,  regardless  of  their  performance 
or  not.  a  net  advantage  will  nonetheless  ac- 
crue to  our  odTanelng  position  In  the  cold 
war. 


*Tlu%«  Envoys  to  BuHla.  Baronti,  April 
IS,  1953. 

*  Diplomatic  Poker  in  the  Cold  War,  Com- 
GBCSSIOMAL  Bboobo,  AprU  23.  1963,  p.  A2124-6. 


nils  sensible  rule  of  net  advantage  for  an 
advancing  position  In  the  cold  war  Is  almost 
perfectly  served  by  the  Smith  resolution.  In 
fact  It  Is  made  to  order.  The  contents  of 
the  bill  are  historically  founded  and  sklU- 
fully  arranged  to  precipitate  a  Soviet  pre- 
dicament. Also,  by  nature  the  bill  Is  not 
predicated  on  any  particular  climate  of  re- 
lations In  the  cold  war,  but  rather  Is  adapta- 
ble to  varying  situations  punctuated  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  Soviet  peace  of- 
fensive. In  short,  the  Smith  resolution  Is 
In  substance  a  potent  diplomatic  zlg.  capable 
of  cataslng  much  sagging  within  the  Soviet 
Russian  empire. 

TEN  ponnns  on  wc  dg.  trct  e&o 
The  soundest  way  of  perceiving  the  full 
Import  of  this  potent  diplomatic  zlg  is  by 
tTi^tlng  and  answering  the  typical  questions 
raised  by  people  in  various  walks  of  life  when 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  read  the  Intri- 
guing Smith  resolution.  These  questions  and 
reactions  appear  to  group  themselves  Into 
10  general  types  which  I  regard  from  much 
oonversation  and  discussion  on  the  subject 
as  the  10  pointers  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 58 — or  "We  zlg,  they  zag."  Doubt- 
lessly at  this  point  you  are  pondering  over 
one  or  more  seeming  objections  and  criti- 
cisms to  the  resolution  calling  for  "We  ilg. 
they  zag."  Well,  let  us  see  whether  your 
doubt  Is  represented  by  one  of  these  ques- 
tions and  can  be  seciurely  resolved  by  the 
answer  given  to  it. 

1.  Is  not  the  Smith  resolution  an  appease- 
ment gesture  toward  the  Soviet  aggressors? 

No.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  the  very  op- 
posite. It  Is  obvlovisly  not  without  good 
reason  that  the  resolution  Itself  refers  to 
a  poUcy  of  liberation,  the  spirit  of  which 
has  been  manifestly  conveyed  by  President 
Elsenhower.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  nu- 
merous other  leaders  of  the  administration, 
and  many  Democratic  spokesmen.  The  reso- 
lution penetrates  the  front  yard  of  the  im- 
perialist Russian  base  by  concerning  Itself 
with  the  two  most  unstable  and  sensitive 
national  areas  In  the  entire  Soviet  Russian 
Empire.  Such  demonstrated  Interest  In  the 
weakest  links  of  the  Soviet  imperialist  chain 
could  only  prodvice  apprehenslcm  and  grave 
concern  in  the  Kremlin.  By  word  and  con- 
tent the  rescrfution  definitely  places  the 
Soviet  rulers  on  the  spot,  and  however  they 
choose  to  zag,  the  net  advantage,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  penetration  of  a  double-edge 
razor  into  their  propaganda  fabric,  cannot 
but  be  ours. 

2.  We  refuse  to  recognise  Communist 
China,  so  why  should  we  recognize  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia? 

Because  the  two  cases  are  by  no  means 
parallel.  The  fact  Is  that  we  already  recog- 
nize these  two  Soviet  republics  In  the  United 
Nations.  whUe  we  resist  similar  recognition 
of  Communist  China  in  the  same  body.  The 
legal  framework  which  differentiates  the  two 
cases  U  really  the  Jvistlfylng  basis  of  the 
resolution,  and  the  provision  immediately 
preceding  the  body  of  the  resolution  Itself 
alludes  to  this.  It  reads:  "Whereas  It  Is 
clearly  Incongruous  trom  every  viewpoint  to 
maintain  the  recognition  by  this  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public and  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  In  the  United  Natlcxu  without  the 
peace-oriented  opportunity  to  establish 
direct  diplomatic  concourse  with  their  re- 
spective capitals  of  Kiev  and  Minsk:  Now, 
thetefore.  be  It  resolved."  Of  course  this 
legal  argument  Is  not  sufficient  In  Itself  to 
warrant  the  step  recommended  In  the  reso- 
lution, but  It  obviously  answers  this  and 
similar  questions  of  criticism,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  foUowlng  one. 

3.  Would  not  this  proposal  pave  the  way 
for  more  Soviet  repreeentatlon  In  the  U.  M. 
and  other  international  organisations? 

No,  slnoe  none  of  tbe  other  non-Russian 
republloa  in  tiM  Soviet  Union  wijoy  current 
reoognlUon  in  tiM  U*  K.    TiMre  U  no  ground 
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for  vgument  tUst  tte  SoTtets  would  be  joB- 
tlted  on  the  basis  of  tbls  resolution  In 
pecssing  for  tbe  representation  at  tbelr 
other  repnbUcs  for,  as  emphasized  before,  the 
TCaolutkm  la  conceived  solely  within  the 
present  legal  framework  of  ovnr  recognition 
of  the  two  republics  In  the  U.  N.  Resistance 
against  any  such  efforts  can  be  effectively 
louDded  on  this  crucial  fact. 

4.  Very  well,  now  what  can  we  gain  with 
two  more  Ambcusadors  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.? 

A  tremendous  leverage  for  our  maneuvers 
la  the  cold  war.  That  Is.  of  course,  if  the 
Soviet  sponsors  of  the  peace  offensive  are 
willing  to  accept  this  grounded  offer  of  peace- 
able relations.  Remember,  for  the  reasons 
given  and  In  contrast  to  the  other  republics. 
Clcralne  and  Byelorussia  are  surrounded  by 
steel  curtains  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Their 
capitals  are  the  only  "U.  N.  capitals" — capi- 
tals of  countries  represented  in  the  United 
Nations — tc  which  diplrmats  of  the  free 
countries  have  absolutely  no  access.  Thus,  as 
a  prediction,  it  Is  improbable  that  the  Krem- 
lin wou'd  allow  this  hazardous  breach  in  its 
steel  curtains  about  the  two  critical  areas 
f^om  which  all  foreigners  have  been  and  are 
strictly  barred. 

However,  sho\iId  this  aastimption  prove  to 
tw  incorrect,  we  stand  to  gain  Inuneasurably 
by  acquiring  additional  listening  posts  and. 
ttom  the  viewpoint  of  psychological  advan- 
tage, by  magnetizing  the  hopeful  support  of 
two  rabidly  anti-Moscow  populations.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  Kiev  and  Minsk  are 
about  300  miles  apart  and  nearly  500  miles 
from  Moscow.  The  obvious  advantage  of 
this  geographical  factor  is  that  with  alert 
observers  stationed  In  these  two  capitals, 
much  could  be  learned  about  developments 
In  the  western  non-R\isslan  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Significant,  too,  are  the  facts 
that  Minsk  Is  closer  to  the  Baltic  area,  while 
Kiev  lies  in  the  shadows  of  Riunanla  and  the 
Balkans.  And  the  sources  of  information 
could  be  multiplied.  With  reference  to  the 
basic  non-Russian  populations  of  the  two 
republics,  the  Byelorussian  Central  Coxincil 
captures  the  significance  of  the  resolution  in 
fts  atithorltative  endorsement  of  it  when  it 
states  that  "Resolution  No.  58  Is  demonstrat- 
ing an  equitable  liberation  policy  of  America 
for  nationalities  oppressed  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R."  ■ 

6.  Oood,  but  what  benefits  do  we  derive  if 
they  refuse  to  accept  our  offer  for  peaceful 
relations? 

The  benefits  13iat  we  would  derive  In  the 
probable  event  of  a  Soviet  refusal  are  almost 
equivalent  in  force  to  those  hinging  on 
Soviet  acceptance.  One,  this  step  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  an  acute  embarrassment 
for  the  highly  vocal,  puppet  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  Soviet  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia 
In  the  U.  N.  In  fact,  we  will  have  gained  a 
powerful  propaganda  weapon.  As  Bob  Con- 
sldine  evaluates  the  resolution  In  his  syn- 
dicated col\unn,  "It  would  put  Russia  cm  the 
spot  in  a  variety  of  ways."*  This  surely  is 
one  of  the  ways. 

Second,  a  Soviet  refusal  would  provide  an 
additional  lie  to  its  protestations  of  peace  on 
which  we  stand  to  capitalize  throughout  the 
entire  free  world.  Third,  this  circumstance 
will  formally  expose  the  fraud  built  on  the 
alleged    Independence   of   these  two  major, 

captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the  Union 

Ukraine  Itself  being  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  does 
not  Imply  that  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  offer 
would  constitute  a  verification  of  the  genu- 
ine sovereignty  and  Independence  of  these 
two  states.  With  American  Ambassadors  in 
Kiev  and  Minsk,  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia 
would  functionally  be  no  more  Independent 
and  sovereign  than  are  Poland  and  Himgary. 
Prom  a  formal  and  nominal  viewpoint  the 

»  CoHiaxasioifAL  Rkokd.  May  12,  1953,  p. 

*  Encoin-agement  for  Slaves,  the  New  York 
Journal  American  et  al..  i^jrti  27,  1968. 
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fin  nd  would  be  cast  in  double  relief  by  th* 
ezwcted  rejectloo  of  this  peaceable  Inten- 

tlCD. 

:  ather  way,  the  simple  posing  of  thla  prob- 
to  the  Soviets  will  unquestionably  reflect 
beginning  of  a  seasoned  American  recog- 
nition of  the  tremendous  power  resident  In 
centrifugal  forces  operative  within  the 
fabric  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  best  repre- 
by  two  of  the  large  non-Russian  na- 
in    that    forcibly    contrived    entity. 
Should  they  accept  the  proposal,  the  two  en- 
peoples  would  be  heartened  and  en- 
_  sd  by  our  Interest.    Should  they  reject 
proposal,  the  reaction  of  the  peoples  con- 
ed would  still  be  the  same.    SHher  way, 
advantages  would  accrue  in  our  favor, 
Sl^alizing  In  concrete  and  specific  form  our 
in  the  eventual  freedom  of  these 
nations,   the   resolution   will,   through 
rground  and  other  media,  serve  to  offset 
spvurlous  propaganda  now  being  circu- 
lated In  these  areas  to  the  effect  that  their 
I  and  aspirations  lie  with  Moscow  rather 
thin  Washington,  and  to  a  great  degree  will 
solfdify  their  natiiral  alliance  with  us. 

Did   not   the   British   Government   at- 
thls  in  1947  and  fall? 
tot  exactly.   Although  the  British  Oovem- 
m«nt  made  certain  gestures   in   this  same 
leral  direction,  its  meager  effort  was  by 
means  exerted  along  the  lines  of  strategic 
psychological  advantage  as  proposed  in  the 
resolution,  nor  were  they  at  all  for- 
In   terms    of   the    data   which    are 
cleverly  Incorporated  In  the  resolution.    The 
I  and  the  substance  of  the  British  at- 
tei^pt  were  wholly  different.     Had  It  been 
Ise,  in  the  way  projected  here,  tt  could 
reasonably  have  failed. 
On  refusing  our  offer,  will  not  the  Soviet 
It  distort  this  whole  matter  to  the 
^^        of  our  real  Interest  In  the  peoples 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia? 
o  say  the  least,  we  should  expect  such 
acljlon  on  the  part  of  the  Muscovites.    But 
should  deter  us  by  no  means.     It  la 
of  the  battle  of  ideas  and  cunning,  truth 
falsehood,   and   the   fundamental   ele- 
a  are  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  in 
favor.    For  example,  we  can  profit  from 
evaluated   testimonies   of  recent   non- 
ilan  Soviet  escapees  and  refugees  that 
these  hostile  areas  a  heavy  i>ercentage  of 
'et  news  material  bearing  on  events  in 
Western  World  Is  discounted  and  even 
to  attain  factual   truth.     This   la 
by  the  element  of  contradiction 
Western   radios— VOA,   Italian.   BBC. 
nlsh  Radio  Natlonale,  etc. — penetrate  to 
"  adlct  directly  official  Soviet  newscasts, 
addition  to  the  active  penetration  by 
Western  media,  undergroimd  channels 
prove  most  resourceful  in  conveying  the 
le  truth  to  the  people.    ThU  would  fit 
(erfectly  with  the  views  recently  expressed 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  on  the  neceeslty 
accelerated  propaganda  behind  the  Iron 
Cutaln. 

I  toreover.  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 

'    latitude  of  distortion  U  determined  to  a 

-urable  degree  by  the  essence  of  the  pro- 

.  and  in  this  case,  formed  almost  en- 

'  on  date  drawn  from  Soviet  sources,  the 

itlon  lends  itself  to  only  a  small  margin 

<Jstortion.    As  a  r\ile,  Soviet  propaganda 

•^rves  the  line  of  consistency,  and  does 

relish  excessive  indulgence  in  self -con- 
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has  been  contended   that  should   the 
t  Government  reject  this  proposal  in 
name  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian 
*!riiments,  thla  would  maintain  the  flc- 
ol'  the  tatter's  Independence  and  conse- 
quently nullify  one  of  the  propaganda  bene- 
mentioned  above.    This  Is  a  misleading 
•'tion.    For    it    is    common    knowledge 
i  the  captive  peoples  themselves  that 
CJovemments  are  no  more  Independent 
■  dictates  of  Moscow  than  are  t^e  Gov- 
"*-  of  Poland.  Hungary,  etc.    There- 
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fore,  a  ntvml  through  such  mean*,  ragiurd- 
IcM  of  all  the  fabrications  surrounding  it, 
would  have  rather  affirmative  effects. 

8.  Would  the  accrued  benefits  Justify  the 
costs  of  maintaining  two  oaore  Ambassadors 
in  the  Soviet  Union? 

They  would  more  than  Justify  them.  Tha 
general  arguments  presented  here  should 
convince  one  of  this.  Of  course  with  a  back- 
ground of  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
these  two  major  areas  in  East  Europe,  one 
would  not  be  disposed  even  to  entertain  thla 
question.  He  would  recall  from  captured 
German  documents  and  numerous  other 
sources  of  indisputable  evidence  the  strategic 
importance  of  Ukraine  alone  in  any  world 
conflict,  be  it  hot  or  cold.  He  would  reread 
the  authoritative  account  by  Erich  Kern  who 
in  his  work  The  Dance  of  Death,  explaina 
the  critical  defeat  of  Germany  in  East  Europe 
in  the  determining  statement  that  the  "mil- 
lions of  Ukrainians,  who  by  themselves  could 
have  turned  the  scales  In  the  east,  were  not 
only  being  left  unused,  but  were  actually 
being  repulsed  and  disillusioned."  To  be 
sure,  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  moun- 
tain of  evidence  that  ezista  In  connection 
with  this  country's  invincible  fight  for  free- 
dom and  Independence.  But  It  surely  la 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  this  question. 

The  argument  encased  In  this  question  la 
scarcely  tenable  at  a  time  when — as  Presidant 
Eisenhower  rightly  pointed  out  In  his  lnau» 
gviral  address — we  find  ourselves  in  the  great- 
est state  of  peril  conceivable.  The  Smith 
resolution  points  to  an  extremely  sensitive 
area — significantly,  one  situated  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Russian  empire.  Need 
more  be  said  about  the  Insignificant  costs  of 
ambassadorial  maintenance.  However,  for 
the  record.  It  might  be  stated  that  this  argu- 
ment emerged  from  high  quarters  nnder  tha 
I»*e8ent  administration. 

9.  Wait  now,  will  not  the  presence  of  two 
more  Soviet  missions  In  the  United  States 
Increase  our  internal  danger? 

Nov  really.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  the 
IT.  N.  Assembly  Is  in  session,  the  delegation 
of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  establish  them- 
selves as  independent  missions  in  New  York. 
Any  opportunity  they  might  have  to  engage 
in  espionage,  in  a  sense  already  exists.  On 
the  merits  of  the  case  one  cannot,  however, 
compara  two  additional  American  Fmhas- 
sles  In  the  Soviet  Union,  situated  in  Kiev 
and  Minsk,  with  two  more  Iron  Curtain 
Embassies  In  Washington,  certainly  not 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Impact  on  and  im- 
portance to  the  specific  peoples  involved. 
Again  one  must  remind  himself  that  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  airtight  restric- 
tions are  maintained  against  the  iH-esence 
of  foreigners  in  these  two  sensitive  areas  of 
Ukraine  and  Byeloruasia.  The  environ- 
ments of  the  resi>ectlve  Embassies  are  not 
in  the  least  similar,  and  the  area  of  contacts 
for  American  missions  In  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia is  virtually  virgin  territory,  while  that 
of  a  Ukrainian  and  Bjrelorussian  Embassy  in 
Washington  has  singly  been  exploited  beyond 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  by  the  al- 
ready established  Soviet  Embassy. 

And  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the 
advantage  of  such  a  position  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviets  are  pressing  for  the  admission 
of  Red  China  in  the  U.  N.  Not  that  our  op- 
position to  tbls  Is  without  foundation  to- 
day, but  that  our  position  can  become 
stronger,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  our  allies, 
by  the  clever  va«  of  complicating  issues 
such  as  the  Smith  resolution  Is  capable  of 
creating  to  the  dlsbeneflt  of  the  Soviets. 

10.  Speaking  of  allies,  how  woiUd  they 
react  to  the  Smith  resolution? 

It  would  seem  quite  favorably.  After  all, 
the  resolution  constitutes  on  our  part  an 
open  Intention  to  establish  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  capitals  of  two  allegedly  in- 
dependent states  which  we  now  recognize 
as  members  of  the  U.  N.    Indeed,  It  open* 


the  way  for  tbem  to  do  likewise.  More- 
over, they  cannot  help  but  recognise  that 
this  resoluticn  will  serve  as  a  valid  test  of 
the  currently  publicised  Intentions  of  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Also,  as 
intimated  above,  the  probable  consequence 
of  this  resolution  may  provide  us  the  neces- 
sary leverage  of  argument  for  the  continued 
dental  of  RfKl  China's  admission  into  the 
U.  N.  While  we  might  appear  to  be  thrown 
on  the  defensive  concerning  this  issue  of 
Red  China's  admission,  we  undoubtedly  will 
have  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  defensive  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
ruasia. The  two  issues  might  conceivably 
offset  each  other,  and  this  would  be  a  bene- 
fit to  us  under  the  conditions  that  appear 
in  the  offing. 

WOTHIMO  TO  LOSS.   BVSSTTHINO  TO  CAIN 

By  now  In  thinking  thro^igh  on  this  reso- 
lution yni  exe  prcbably  possessed  with  the 
feeling  toat  actually  there  is  nothing  for  us 
to  lose  and,  within  poesibillties  in  the  case, 
there  is  everything  to  gain.  You  are  not 
alone  with  this  feeling.  For  example,  seri- 
ous-minded students  of  the  Georgetown 
University  International  Relations  Club  ar- 
rived at  this  feeling,  and  addressed  a  num- 
ber of  questions  to  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelo- 
russian delet^tes  at  the  U.  N.»  Result?— as 
anticipated,  no  reply.*  These  independent 
spokesmen  could  not  decide  whether  their 
independent  countries  are  open  to  American 
diplomatic  representation.  In  a  sense,  un- 
oOdally  we  zigged  and  oouldnt  even  sag.  To 
make  possible  an  ofllcial  zig  requires  first  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  who,  it  is  hoped,  will 
Tiew  the  rerolutlon  as  one  editor  has:  "It 
deserves  a  bntter  fate  than  to  be  laid  on  the 
shelf.    It  should  be  studied  on  Its  nurits." ' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  TLLXNOla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdTiesday,  July  8, 1953 

Ifr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
Monday,  July  6,  1953.  entiUed  "Just  30 
Years  Ago": 

Just  20  TkASs  Ago 

Louis  P.  Lochner,  for  many  years  Associ- 
ated Press  chief  in  Berlin,  prepared  for  pub- 
lication Thc>  Goebbels  Diaries  and  wrote  an 
introduction  for  that  record  of  distorted 
thinking  and  Infamy.  One  paragraph  sad 
to  say  is  of  partlcxilar  relevance  Just  now: 

"The  whule  civilised  world  was  shocked 
when  on  the  evening  of  May  10,  1933,  the 
books  of  authors  displeasing  the  Nazis,  in- 
cluding even  those  of  our  own  Helen  Keller, 
were  solemnly  burned  on  the  Immense  Franz 
Joseph  Plats  between  the  Unlwsity  of  Ber- 
lin and  the  State  Opera  on  Unter  den  Linden. 
I  was  a  witness  to  the  scene.  All  afternoon 
Nazi  raldlrg  parties  had  gone  into  public 
and  private  libraries,  throwing  Into  the 
streets  such  books  as  Dr.  Goebbels  in  his  su- 
preme wisdom  had  decided  were  unfit  for 
Nazi  Germiuiy.'* 


•Washington  Star,  May  18,  1953. 

*  CoHOBBHaiOHAi.  RscoBO.  May  25.  1953.  i^. 
A290S-6. 

'The  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  March  80, 
1935,  Rochester,  N.  T.  (editorial). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  WEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  26, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Bernard  M  Baruch  is 
based  on  an  address  by  him  at  the  Char- 
ter Day  exercises  of  the  City  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  appeared  in 
the  June  8.  1953,  Issue  of  the  New 
Leisuler: 

B>OCATIOir  FOB  PSACZ  Of  OUB  AOE  OP 

DisTSAcnoir 
(By  Bernard  M.  Baruch) 

When  I  was  a  yoxmg  man,  we  took  It  for 
granted  that  all  nations  were  evolving 
steadily  toward  a  better  life  and  increased 
freedom  for  the  individual.  That  simple 
faith  in  the  certainty  of  progress  is  gone. 
In  this  twentieth  century,  we  have  sniffed 
the  horrible  stench  of  gas  chambers;  we  have 
seen  the  rettvn  of  slavery  as  a  human  In- 
stitution. 

Why  is  it  that  we  perform  miracles  almost 
dally  in  our  laboratories  but  fumble  like 
children  when  governing  ourselves?  Is  It 
not  largely  because  we  are  so  poorly  edu- 
cated? Perhaps  what  I  am  driving  at  canbe 
illustrated  best  by  going  back  to  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
wovUd  not  today  be  called  a  highly  educated 
group,  by  academic  standards.  There  was 
not  a  professor  of  government  among  them. 
Benjamin  Ftanklln  had  only  3  years  of  formal 
schooling.  George  Washington  was  tu- 
tored in  Latin  until  he  was  14  and  later 
taught  himself  mathematics.  James  Madi- 
Ison  was  one  of  the  few  college  graduates 
there.  I  daresay  that  most  of  the  men  who 
drafted  the  Constitution  could  not  have  met 
the  entrance  requirements  for  one  of  today's 
better  colleges. 

Still,  debits  their  lack  of  formal  educa- 
tion, the  men  who  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787  were  well  educated  in  the  true  meaning 
<a  the  term.  First,  and  most  Important, 
they  knew  how  to  think.  Second,  although 
they  lacked  access  to  the  well-stocked 
libraries  so  common  today,  they  were  well 
read  in  the  classics,  and  had  learned  how 
to  blend  living  ezp^ence  with  the  lessons 
of  history. 

The  fathers  of  our  country  were  well 
educated  in  still  another  sense — they  were 
deeply  imbued  with  moral  values.  Tlieir 
minds  drew  a  clear  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  between  principle  and  expediency. 
They  were  not  uncertain  of  the  values  they 
believed  In  and  were  determined  to  u^diold. 

Being  thoroughly  practical  men,  they 
made  their  compromises,  or  deals,  in  order 
to  come  to  agreement.  But  they  embedded 
the  basic  structure  of  our  Government  In  a 
foundation  of  rockUke  principles.  If  the 
American  mansion  they  erected  was 
thoroughly  habitable  in  terms  of  their  own 
times,  it  also  had  a  majestic  grandexir  that 
would  enable  it  to  endure  for  ages  to  come. 

Today,  In  contrast,  thinking  has  become  a 
generally  neglected  art.  Althoiigh  we  read 
prodigiously,  we  seem  to  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  learning  from  the  past.  We  lack 
any  sure  sense  of  values. 

Never  in  history  has  mankind  boasted 
superior  means  of  communication:  hl^- 
speed  printing  presses,  profusely  Illustrated 
magazinea,    the    radio,    movies,    teievlsloa. 


Tet  all  tbeee  miraeidous  forms  of  communl- 
eatlon  seem  less  conducive  to  thought  than 
a  log  in  the  woods. 

Almost,  in  fact,  these  Jet-propelled, 
■txeamlined  means  of  communication  app>ear 
the  enemies  of  thinking.  They  bombard  us 
daily  with  fresh  distractions  and  new  alamts. 
The  net  result  Is  that  our  energies — not  only 
our  Intellectual  energies,  but  our  economic 
and  military  resources — are  dissipated  on 
side  Issues,  while  the  fundamentals  of  the 
critical  problems  before  us  remain  un- 
touched and  ignored.  Not  too  long  ago.  It 
was  fondly  thought  that  ours  was  "the  age  of 
enlightenment."  More  and  more,  it  is  be- 
coming "the  age  of  distraction." 

The  fall\ire  of  our  educational  Institutions 
to  teach  the  know-how  of  thinking  cuts  to 
the  core  of  the  raging  controversy  over  so- 
called  subversive  influences  in  our  schools. 
There  would  be  no  problem  in  teaching  our 
students  about  communism.  Buddhism,  or 
any  other  subject  if  the  students  had  learned 
how  to  think,  how  to  organize  all  the  many 
aspects  of  a  problem  so  it  could  be  seen  in 
the  whole  and  free  of  both  bitterness  and 
wishful  thinking,  how  not  to  fall  victim  to 
labels  which  had  one  meaning  many  years 
ago  and  cannot  possibly  mean  the  same 
thing  today. 

Some  people,  for  example,  seek  to  picture 
the  Soviet  system  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
liboral  tradition.  Those  who  know  how  to 
use  their  minds  properly  will  readily  recog- 
nise the  Soviet  system  for  what  it  is — a  re- 
version to  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages 
against  which  liberalism  revolted. 

When  the  dogma  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  was  overthrown,  it  was  a  crucial  liberal 
victory,  proclaiming  a  new  faith  in  man's 
ability  to  govern  himself.  The  Soviets  have 
reasserted  the  ancient  dogma  that  the  people 
are  not  to  be  trusted  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  but  must  be  dictated  to  by  a  self- 
anointed  ^Ute  which  claims  to  know  it  all. 

Every  now  and  then,  the  Soviet  leaders  do 
something  which  reveals  that  they  know  how 
far  they  have  strayed  from  the  liberal  tra- 
dition. Some  years  ago,  a  Soviet  constitution 
was  proclaimed.  In  doing  so,  the  Kremlin 
paid  homage  to  one  of  civilization's  greatest 
advances — the  concept  of  a  constitutional 
compact  between  a  people  and  their  govern- 
ment. But  having  confessed  that  they  knew 
what  they  owed  the  Russian  people,  the  So- 
viet leaders  proceeded  to  shelve  and  ignore 
this  constitution  which  they  themselves  had 
written. 

No  nation  behaves  very  differently  abroad 
from  the  way  it  does  at  home.  I  would  like 
to  venture  this  test  of  Soviet  sincerity:  Are 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  prepared  to  keep 
faith  with  the  Russian  people?  Let  them 
show  it  by  improving  living  standards  and 
by  putting  the  Soviet  Constitution  into  ef- 
fect. If  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  good 
on  the  promises  they  have  made  to  their  own 
people,  how  can  the  world  have  any  faith  In 
the  promises  the  Soviet  leaders  make  to  other 
governments? 

The  amnesty  for  so-called  nonpolitlcal 
prisoners  announced  by  the  new  Soviet  re- 
gime is  commendable.  But  the  mercy  that 
dictatcffs  may  show  from  time  to  time  Is  not 
to  be  confused  with  constitutional  govern- 
ment, whose  essence  lies  in  defining  the  au- 
thority of  govo^ment  and  the  rights  of  the 
IndivlduaL  Until  the  Kremlin  has  demon- 
strated that  it  recognises  limits  to  its  au- 
thority at  home,  how  can  it  be  trusted  to 
become  a  worthy  member  of  a  worldwide 
community  of  nations?  If  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emrient  shows  no  respect  for  law  and  prin- 
ciple within  its  ovm  borders,  what  respect 
for  law  and  prlnc^le  will  it  show  beyond  its 
frontiers? 

For  our  own  part,  irtiatever  siay  come  of 
the  current  Soviet  peace  maneuvers,  we  will 
bexMfit  U  tbsy  oaoss  us  to  ttilnk  through  our 
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poattlon  OB  all  of  th«  muiy  problems  of  tb* 
peacemaking.  For  some  time  now.  we  bave 
foUowe<l  a  policy  of  drift — flinging  togetHer 
basty  actions  to  meet  eacb  crisis  as  It  arose, 
but  never  organising  ourselves  to  antldpat* 
what  lay  ahead. 

We  must  know  on  what  terms  and  condl* 
tlons  It  would  be  safe  to  settle,  where  It 
might  be  wise  to  compromise,  where  we  must 
stand  firm.  Since  at  best  only  a  guarded 
settlement  Is  possible,  we  must  also  think 
through  the  Interrelationships  of  the  various 
questions  we  face  In  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  problems  of  Asia  and  Kurope,  of 
South  America  and  Africa,  of  disarmament 
and  threatened  aggression,  of  taxes  and  mili- 
tary readiness — these  and  other  problems 
must  all  be  brought  together  Into  a  world- 
wide balance. 

Of  the  many  things  that  must  be  thought 
through  to  achieve  this  worldwide  balance, 
none  Is  more  important  than  the  relationship 
of  peace  and  freedom.  Sometimes  the  two 
seem  synonymous.  Certainly  war,  with  Its 
totalitarian  demands.  Is  the  very  opposite  of 
freedom. 

An(!  yet.  If  war  is  to  be  prevented,  we  must 
know  when  to  accept  the  Infringements  upon 
Individual  freedom  which  are  necessary  so 
that  we  can  mobilize  our  power  In  time.  The 
strength  of  a  free  society  does  not  He  In  the 
blind  tenacity  with  which  Its  members  cling 
to  their  own  Individual  rights.  The  strength 
of  a  free  society  will  be  found  In  the  common 
disciplines  that  freemen  accept  to  preserve 
that  society. 

Nor  Is  it  only  In  terms  of  war  that  we  must 
tmderstand  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
"freedom."  Woodrow  Wilson  once  wrote: 
"Liberty  in  Itself  is  not  government.  In  the 
wrong  hands.  In  the  hands  of  the  unpractlced 
and  undisciplined.  It  Is  Incompatible  with 
government."  The  proper  function  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  regulate  society  so  that  each 
person  Is  able  to  develop  to  the  fullest  his 
or  her  own  potentialities. 

Over  the  last  half  century  or  more,  our 
hopes  for  a  better  world  have  revolved  mainly 
around  material  advances.  We  have  pressed 
this  technological  quest  to  the  point  where 
nothing  seems  beyond  man's  capacity — noth- 
ing physical  or  material,  that  Is.  And  where 
has  It  all  brought  us?  It  has  brought  us 
to  the  point  where  we  live  In  fear  that 
this  Incredible  energy  at  man's  command 
wlU  become  the  means  of  destroying  civlli- 
catlcn  as  we  know  It. 

Clearly,  something  Is  missing.  That  some- 
thing can  hardly  be  still  more  power,  still 
newer  technological  advances.  The  some- 
thing we  lack  is  discipline,  the  capacity  to 
govern  ourselves  and  to  control  the  power 
that  Is  already  ours.  And  does  not  the 
essential  failure  of  modem  education  lie  in 
the  fact  that  It  has  forgotten  this  age-old 
truth,  that  man  is  free  only  when  his  power 
and  knowledge  are  properly  disciplined? 

The  outcome  of  the  cold  war  Is  likely  to 
binge  upon  our  recognizing,  or  falling  to 
recognl»,  this  truth.  Our  struggle  with  the 
Soviets  Is  often  pictured  as  ranging  the  forces 
of  freedom  against  the  forces  of  tyranny. 
If  only  the  choice  were  that  simple,  there 
would  be  no  iincertalnty  of  the  outcome. 

But  when  It  comes  to  carrying  out  any 
program  made  necessary  by  the  cold  war. 
we  find  that  it  invariably  requires  subor- 
dinating personal  interests  to  the  national 
interest.  Invariably  it  calls  for  giving  up 
something  to  preserve  the  freedom  we  cher- 
ish. 

The  choice  we  face  Is  not.  then,  one  of 
freedom  versus  slavery.  Our  choice  Is  be- 
tween the  freedom  to  discipline  ourselves 
and  the  slavery  that  others  would  impose 
upon  us.  Should  we  fall  to  discipline  our- 
selves, we  can  be  sure  that  the  enemy  will 
forge  the  shackles  of  biting  Iron  wlilch  will 
discipline  us  only  too  welL 
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or  wncoNsnr 
n  [  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPBESXNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  July  8. 1953 

Mr.  21ABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lesi^  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ord]  I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  1  tie  membership  of  this  body  an  edi- 
tor! il  which  appeared  in  the  July  6  edi- 
tior  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  entitled 
**Fo  ad  as  Ammunition." 

L  ist  year  we  have  heard  an  awful  lot 
aboit  the  so-called  positive  liberation 
policy  which  was  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Rei  ublican  administration.  Despite 
wai  aings  and  earnest  pleas  from  people 
conrarsant  with  the  conditions  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  self-appointed 
liberators  insisted  on  indulging  in  rash 
pronises  to  the  effect  that  bold  steps 
woi  Id  be  taken  to  free  the  Commimist- 
dooiinated  countries.  They  played  on 
peo  >le's  heartstrings.  Inflamed  emotions, 
anc  undoubtedly  aroused  imwarranted 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  Tic- 
of  Soviet  oppression, 
lere  Is  that  bold  liberation  policy 
ly?  And  where  are  those  vociferous 
itors.  now  that  there  is  an  opportu- 
to  do  something  constructive  in  be- 
of  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
i? 

^r  weeks,  trouble  has  been  ferment- 
ing in  the  Soviet  realm.  Riots  in  Eastern 
Gei  many,  reports  of  rebellion  in  Poland, 
stri  ces  and  disorders  in  Czechoslovakia, 
sha  ce-ups  in  Himgary.  And  what  have 
the  liberators  done  in  face  of  these  devel- 
opments? 

'Ihis  is  the  time  for  action.  This  is 
the  time  to  press,  through  diplomatic 
cha  nnels  and  propaganda  means,  for  the 
reUase  of  Soviet  political  prisoners,  for 
the  restoration  of  human  rights,  for  the 
wit  idrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  and  for  the 
hoi  ling  of  free.  United  Nations  super- 
yis<d  elections  in  the  Soviet-dominated 
con  Dtries  of  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  the 
tin  e  to  explore  other  proposals,  such  as 
the  one  described  in  the  following  edi- 
tor al.  which  would  have  our  Nation  of- 
fer foodstuffs  from  our  surplus  stocks  to 
the  starving  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tat  1.  This  is  the  time  to  do  something 
constructive  through  such  peaceful 
me  ins.  without  running  the  risks  of 
am  led  intervention,  and  without  encour- 
aging the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  rebel  and  be  massacred. 

1  es.  it  is  easy  to  preach  "liberation'* 
anc  to  fill  the  pages  of  the  Concussionai. 
RE(oai>  with  brave  speeches  and  even 
brairer  resolutions  which  will  never  see 
the  light  of  congressional  floor  action. 
But  the  sincerity  and  the  worth  of  such 
dec  arations  is  measured  in  terms  of  ac- 
tlozr— of  sensible  and  constructive  steps 
takin  when  the  opportunity  knocks  on 
our  door. 

h  T.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  Is  here, 
anc  it  is  not  being  utilized.  I  sincerely 
hoie  that  those  amongst  us  who  really 
hav  e  an  honest  concern  for  the  suffering 
peo  ?les  behind  the  Iron  Ctirtain,  will 


give  careful  consideration  to  the  proposal 
suggested  l)elow,  and  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  use  diplomatic  and  propa- 
ganda means  to  attain  the  objectives 
which  I  have  briefly  outlinecL 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  "liberators"  who 
want  to  show  their  mettle.  I  say:  Awake  I 
The  time  for  action  is  here. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Food  as  AMMTiNTrtoir 

A  proposal  that  this  country  offer  food- 
st\ifls  from  Its  surplus  stocks  to  the  needy 
back  of  the  Iron  Cnirtaln  In  Kastern  Kurope 
U  being  discussed  in  Washington. 

xi  sounds  good. 

We  have  so  much  more  wheat  than  we 
need  that  we  are  storing  It  in  ships  and  let- 
ting It  pile  up  on  the  prairies.  Com  is 
overflowing  storage  bins.  There  Is  nearly 
300  million  pounds  of  butter  in  surplus  and 
butter,  sooner  or  later,  gets  rancid. 

In  contrast  to  our  plenty,  there  is  a  serio\i« 
shortage  In  some  nations  of  eastern  Kurope. 
as  shown  by  recent  events.  The  rioters  in 
eastern  Berlin  cried  for  butter  and  potatoes. 
Scarcity  of  bread  Is  reported  from  Caecho- 
slovakla  and  Hunganr.  Obviously,  Commu- 
nist mismanagement  has  gone  far  to  empty 
the  traditional  food  bowl  of  Kurope. 

Now  if  we  offer  to  establish  an  Operation 
Relief  for  the  needy  of  Eastern  Europe,  what 
happens?  One  of  two  things,  according  to 
J.  M.  Roberts,  an  Associated  Press  analyst. 

If  Russia  afld  its  satellite  leaders  approve, 
and  accept  our  food,  it  Is  an  open  admlsalon 
that  communism  and  Its  methods  do  noi 
work  very  well. 

If  ovir  offOT  Is  rejected,  or  the  Reds  try  to 
wiggle  out  of  it,  the  disappointment  and 
wrath  of  the  disappointed  hungry  may  fur- 
ther shake  communism's  grip  'n  Kastern 
Kurope. 

Either  way,  the  United  States  can  only 
gain  in  the  good  wUl  of  the  people  in  the 
slave  states.  We  can  exploit  the  offer— 
whether  accepted  or  rejected — in  our  propa- 
ganda, inclvidlng  the  radio.  We  wlU  further 
emphasize  America's  traditional  humanity. 
W«  will  exploit  Russia's  troubles  with  her 
satellites.  And  we  wUl  emphasiae  a  weaknesa 
of  communism. 

There  may  be  bugs  in  such  a  program. 
We  would  eertainly  want  to  be  sure  that 
out  food  was  not  used  to  help  the  Ckmtmu- 
nlsts  tighten  their  control.  But  certainly, 
when  a  plan  offers  so  many  advantages.  It 
deserves  serious  study. 

The  whole  problem  of  surpluses  ts  now 
before  Congress.  The  President  has  Just 
asked  blanket  authority  to  distribute  sur- 
pluses when  emergencies  arise  in  friendly 
countries.  Such  authority  could  well  be 
widened  to  Include  permission  to  also  use 
them  In  captive  Red  coimtrles  under  condi- 
tions that  promise  benefit  to  our  side  in  tlw 
cold  war. 


Slraiflit  Talk  From  NAACP 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&(ARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  ZLLXNOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVB 

Wednesday,  July  8. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
herewith  include  an  editorial  entitled 
"Straight  Talk  From  NAACP"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 
SnaUBT  Talk  Pboic  NAACP 

In  40  years  the  National  AasocUtlon  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peoi>le.  now 
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oonvenliig  1ft  8t.  Louis,  htm  broadened  ita 
hoiiEonfl  acrow  the  wide  world.  Ctaannlng 
Tobias,  the  chairman  of  the  board  ot  direc- 
tors, told  tlie  convention:  "We  must  see  the 
fight  for  rights  of  Negro  Americans  m  part  ot 
a  world  struggle  for  freedom." 

This  was  not  quite  tlie  way  the  asaodatlon 
gaw  It  when  it  was  founded  before  World 
War  I.  One  of  Its  primary  objectives  then 
was  to  end  lynchlngs  and  disfranchisement, 
and  such  advances  have  been  made  that 
lynchings  have  almost  disappeared  and  Ne- 
groes recently  have  been  elcipted  to  oOkse 
even  in  the  deep  South. 

But  the  militancy  first  devoted  to  purely 
domestic  affairs  has  a  new  meaning  In  1953. 
As  Mr.  Tobias  says,  the  world  has  its  eyes  on 
America.  Most  of  this  world  Is  not  white. 
And  in  such  a  world,  faced  with  the  bloody 
challenge  of  a  new  tyranny,  this  Nation 
"cannot  affcvd  the  divisive  luxury  of  racial 
discrimination."  May  the  NAACP  hold  to 
this 'point  as  stanchly  aa  to  its  principles  of 
1910. 


Profile  of  Gcorfc  Meaay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  aisw  Toax 

IK  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRCSENTA  n  V*8 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  about  George  Meany.  by 
Victor  Riesel.  appeared  in  the  June  15. 
1953.  issue  of  the  New  L<eader.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

Paom^  or  Oaoaos  Mbaxt 
(By  Victor  Rleael) 

In  the  June  Issue  ot  Fortune,  tbe  art  edi- 
tors accompanied  a  piece  of  Dan  Bell's  with 
a  rather  symbolic  picture  of  George  Meany. 
He  wore  a  homburg.    His  gloves  were  off. 

The  homburg  Is  one  of  the  accepted  marks 
of  those  who  move  in  the  circles  of  statea- 
snen.  The  new  A.  P.  of  L.  chief  Is  doing  )ust 
that.  If  his  first  days  In  office — ^f  rom  the  mo- 
ment he  tallced  with  President-elect  Elsen- 
hower to  the  present  preparations  for  visits 
to  London  and  Stockholm — are  symptomatic 
ot  anything,  they  are  the  beginning  of  a  new 
xolc  for  an  A.  p.  of  L.  president. 

If  these  signs  are  truly  significant.  If 
Meany 'a  latest  ramming  speeches  on  foreign 
affairs  are  but  the  forerunners  of  others,  then 
the  A.  P.  OS  L.'B  Impact  on  w(»ld  labor,  and 
en  the  countries  where  labor  Is  InfluenUal. 
may  change  international  history. 

As  for  the  gloves-off  policy,  there  can  ba 
no  doubt  that  Meany  is  the  first  A.  P.  of  U 
president  to  tackle  the  national  crime  syn- 
dicate. He  knows  It.  The  syndicate  knows  It. 
Maany  knows,  too.  that  the  longshoremen's 
union  is  but  one  of  nuuiy  other  Interlocking 
mob  circles  which  must  be  fought.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  he  wUl  fight.  The  spotlight  Is 
on  him. 

What  sort  of  man  is  this  slowly  warming, 
blunt  new  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor? 

There  are  no  colorful  anecdotes  about 
George  Bieany  In  the  news  clips.  Further- 
more, the  new  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  not  interested  In  tak- 
ing time  out  to  talk  about  himself.  He  is 
too  b\uy.  He  is  beset  with  such  problems  as 
streamlining  the  A.  P.  of  L.'s  national  office, 
readjusting  himself  to  his  new  poeition.  set- 
ting policy  with  regard  to  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration— which  is  both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly, depending  on  the  Issue  and  the 
Cabinet  officer  In  charge — cleaning  house  of 
a  small  band  of  men  whose  stomachs  and 
bankbooks  bulge,  and  tackling  several  iJO^ 


tematlonal  Issues- that  will  -lake  him  to  Lon- 
don. Stockholm  and  Israel  this  summer. 

It  would  take  far  too  much  subtlety,  and 
space  and  dlslngenuousness.  to  be  anything 
but  blunt  In  offering  a  reason  for  the  lack  of 
"colorful"  stories  about  Mr.  Meany.  With 
no  disrespect  toward  WUllam  Green.  It  can 
be  frunkly  said  that  George  Meany  spent 
many  of  his  waking  hours  dtirlng  the  past 
decade  running  the  Federation  anonymously, 
for  Green  was  a  peripatetic  but  weary,  and 
oftlmes  dosing,  leader  in  name  only,  who 
nonetheless  was  the  man  on  whom  the  cam- 
eras and  the  newswrlters  concentrated  while 
Meany  slipped  Into  the  background  on  almost 
every  occasion. 

Some  of  us.  however,  by  the  sheer  accident 
of  being  where  Meany  was  at  executive  coun- 
cil sessions  and  annual  conventions,  hap- 
pened to  catch  the  few  swift  moments  when 
George  Meany  was  colorful  and  he  revealed 
what  the  world  will  know  soon  enough — that 
he  moves  fast,  hits  with  the  Impact  of  a  trip- 
hammer, and  Is  capable  of  great  moral  ex- 
plosions set  off  by  Intense  Indignation  when 
he  believes  that  the  A.  P.  of  L.  or  its  peo{^e, 
big  or  small,  have  been  done  wrong. 

There  was  a  moment — and  only  a  fleeting 
moment — back  In  1947  In  San  Francisco  when 
Meany  hit  back  so  hard  that  the  great  John 
L.  Lewis  trembled.    Literally. 

There  had  bean  a  running  battle  with 
John  L.  all  through  the  annual  convention. 
Lewis  joined  with  Big  Hill  Hutcheson  In  op- 
posing the  tiny  Screen  Actors  Guild  on  a 
Jurisdictional  qxiarrel  In  the  movie  studios. 
Lewis  lost  that  one.  Then  came  the  morn- 
ing during  which  Lewis  was  expected  to  fight 
for  a  resolution  which  would  have  had  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  defy  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  by  In- 
structing its  national  ofllcers  not  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  that  they  sign  antl-Com- 
munlst  affidavits  and  submit  financial  state- 
ments. 

As  I  vividly  recall  the  tense  morning.  Lewis 
packed  the  west  balcony  with  shouting 
miners,  even  that  far  west.  But  be  made  no 
move.  Instead,  he  seated  himself  at  the 
rearmost  table.  Three  times.  Bill  Green 
asked  for  comment  before  he  closed  de- 
bate. Twice  there  was  silence.  Finally,  Just 
aa  the  old  man  was  about  to  bring  down 
the  gavel  for  the  last  time,  Lewis  rose  while 
the  hammer  was  In  midair.  In  great  relief. 
Green  whispered  Into  the  mike  "Vice  Presi- 
dent Lewis  has  the  floor." 

Then  came  the  famous  dirge-like  walk 
down  the  long,  long  aisle,  the  slow  steps 
across  the  vast  platform  of  the  civic  audi- 
torium, and  the  now  famous  "Thou  shalt 
not  mu^sle  the  ox."  No  more  insulting 
^>aach  ever  poiu«d  from  the  man  who  would 
have  made  Shakespesu-e  even  more  popular 
by  staying  In  the  amusement  field  where 
he  had  once  tried  to  make  a  career.  Then, 
afto*  exactly  an  hour  and  10  minutes,  Lewis 
turned  away,  but  retximed  to  the  podium  to 
say  he'd  quit  II  the  Federation  didnt  take 
his  advice. 

This  advice  incidentally,  meant  abandon- 
ing all  the  small  federal  locals,  since  they'd 
be  lost  unless  they  could  qualify  and  seek 
certification  from  the  NLBB  under  tlie  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

There  was  a  scramble  at  the  press  table  as 
the  newsmen  dashed  for  the  Western  Union 
wire  room  to  file.  But,  with  half  an  hour  to 
spare  between  deadlines,  I  moved  toward  the 
rear  microphones,  thinking  that  Lewis' 
miners  might  take  up  the  fight  or  bolt  the 
convention  right  there.  Instead.  George 
Meany  strode  to  ttae  mike.  In  blunt  talk,  he 
scorned  those  who  would  not  play  If  they 
couldn't  have  their  way.  Then,  still  furious 
with  Lewis,  Meany  excoriated  the  miner  for 
bolting  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  playing  with  the 
commies.  There  was  none  of  the  flre-eatlng 
Biblical  and  Shakespearean  phrasemonger- 
ing of  Lewis  in  Meany's  angered  words — but 
there  was  one  phrase  that  caught  Lewis 
amidships.  Meany  sneered  at  those  wlio  had 
been  comrades  of  comrades.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  what  he  meant. 


As  I  sat  at  a  delegates*  table  Jxist  a  few 
feet  from  the  rear  floor  mike,  I  felt  a  trem- 
bling luind  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  Lewis, 
shaking  with  rage,  steadying  himself  on  what 
he  apparently  believed  was  an  A.  P.  of  L.  dele- 
gate. Then  Lewis,  caught  off  guard  for  the 
first  time,  ai^alled  by  the  daring  of  anyone 
willing  to  tackle  him  publicly,  delivered  the 
most  routine  and  stumbling  of  retorts.  The 
next  day  he  didnt  show.  No  one  cared.  John 
LewUs  had  blustered  at  an  A.  P.  of  L.  conven- 
tion for  the  last  time.  The  eloquence,  the 
shaking  mane,  the  glare,  the  glamor  had 
bounced  off  the  stocky  figure  of  Mr.  Lewis. 
They  counted  him  out  that  day.  Not  long 
after,  he  quit  the  federation. 

There  was  another  moment  when  Msany 
shone.  It  was  in  blistering  hot  Houstpn, 
diiricg  the  1950  convention.  One  day,  some 
of  us  noticed  George  Meany  grimly  mso-chlng 
two  Negroes,  A.  Philip  Randolph  and  Milton 
Webster  of  the  sleeping-car  porters.  Into  the 
lobby  of  the  Rice  Hotel.  We  didn't  quite  get 
it.  and  walked  into  the  coffee  shop.  Then 
out  we  boimced.  There  liad  never  been 
Negroes  in  the  Bice  or  any  other  similar 
hotel  In  Texas. 

But  that  we^  Negroes  went  In.  George 
Meany  had  simply  told  the  manager  that 
"either  these  men  come  in  with  the  other 
delegates  or  we  all  get  out."  They  went  in. 
And  never  again  will  an  A.  P.  of  L.  convention 
he  held  in  any  city  where  any  A.  P.  of  L.  dele- 
gate is  excluded.  When  the  Federation  meeta 
in  St.  Louis  next  September,  the  color  Una 
will  have  disappeared  at  the  hotels  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  will  use. 

On  such  issues,  George  Meany  feels  strong- 
est these  days.  There  Is  a  general  impres- 
sion, for  example,  that  when  CIO  president 
Walter  Reuther,  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
recent  Auto  Union  convention,  attacked 
racketeering  In  the  A.  F.  ol  L..  this  hurt 
Meany  most.  Not  so.  Meany  waant  exactly 
pleased  with  the  public  criticism  from  hla 
CIO  counterpart,  but  it  didnt  roll  him  as 
much  as  Walter's  insinuation  that  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  was  practicing  Jim  Crowicm  in  its  own 
ranks. 

Once  again.  Meany  reacted  eharacterls- 
tlcally.  Though  he  respecta  Reuther  and 
apparently  seems  sincere  in  his  negotiations 
for  a  merger  with  the  CIO,  he  hit  back  hard 
and  fast.  In  a  speech  and  in  the  AFL  News- 
Beporter.  Meany  said  the  "odds  are  against" 
any  agreement  being  reached  for  a  CIO-AFL 
organic  reunion.  When  the  unity  commit- 
tee met  in  the  Hotel  Statler  last  i^Hll  7. 
Meany  opened  the  talks  with  a  face-to-face 
complaint  to  Walter.  The  A.  P.  of  L.  chief 
asked  why  Reuther  had  set  "conditions"  in 
public  before  they  met.  Reuther  explained 
that  these  were  not  conditions,  but  principles 
he  would  fight  for  in  any  unified  labor  move- 
ment.  Meany  dropped  the  matter.  Soon, 
there  was  real  good  fellowship.  The  A.  F. 
of  L.  had  not  been  derided.  He  had  no  aoora 
to  settle,  then. 

Ttiis.  then,  is  George  Meany— wlaether  lie% 
battling  the  British  labor  leaders  beca\ise 
they're  too  soft  on  neutralism,  popular 
frcmtism  and  anti-United  States  sentiment 
abroad,  whether  he"*  dealing  with  another 
equally  powerful  labor  leader,  or  with  a 
newsman  who  always  haa  the  last  word  In 
a  magadne  or  oolnmn.  If  it's  on  his  mind, 
or  in  his  lieart.  it's  on  Ills  tongue— especially 
if  what  has  been  said  reflects  on  the  A.  P.  of  L. 

When,  for  example.  Meany  went  in  to  see 
President-eleet  Bsenhowar  tn  the  old  Hotel 
Commodore  campaign  headquarters  not  too 
long  after  election.  Ike  asked  him  about  a 
possible  Secretary  ot  Labor.  Meany  said,  in 
effect: 

"General  Eisenhower,  if  you  cant  give  us 
a  man  of  lalxv,  at  least  dont  appoint  a 
college  professor  cr  a  professional  politician." 

The  rest  is  history. 

That  very  day,  Maany  learned  that  old  fill! 
Orecn  had  died.  Tba  oparattoaal  chief  was 
now  head  of  the  powarful  A.  F.  ot  I*  There 
was  a  RapubUaan  administration  led  by  a 
man  whom  tlM  ▲.  P.  ol  L.  had  oppoaed^-aad 
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had  broken  tradition  In  bo  doing.*  The  CIO 
was  soon  to  choose  a  new  leader.  Obviously, 
n  had  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Phil  Mur- 
ray. What  would  the  new  chief  of  the  A.  P 
of  L.,  the  world's  most  powerful  labor  coall- 
'  tlon.  do  now?  What  did  he  think?  What  was 
*  bis  philosophy?  Inside  labc».  everybody 
•rked  everybody  else.  Well,  the  very  first 
night  after  Keuther  retximed  from  the  CIO 
convention  which  had  elected  him  successor 
to  Phil  Murray,  the  redheaded  former  tool 
and  die  maker  from  Detroit,  and  the  stocky 
ex-plumber's  helper  from  the  Bronx  were 
scheduled  to  sit  on  the  dais  at  an  ICPIU 
banquet  In  New  York's  Hotel  Roosevelt. 

As  usual,  the  gniests  of  honor  gathered  In 
an  anteroom  to  await  the  parade  to  the  ban- 
quet platform.  Meany  spotted  a  newsman 
♦ho  had  written  a  story  saying  there'd  be 
labor  war  Instead  of  labor  unity.  Prlendly- 
llke,  but  firmly,  he  said,  "Why  do  you  want 
to  go  and  write  that  stuff?"  A  real  effort 
for  unity  was  being  made,  be  said.  Such 
stories  cotild  only  hxirt.  An  hour  later,  he 
offered  to  quit  If  his  being  A.  P.  of  L.  presi- 
dent stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  merger. 

Since  then,  I've  asked  a  score  of  his  friends 
and  colleagues  just  what  Meany  wants,  what 
he  stands  for.  The  replies  were  varied. 
Meany  wants  to  strengthen  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
He  wants  to  make  it  a  progressive,  hard-hit- 
ting labor  coalition  without  a  class  angle.  Ha 
wants  to  streamline  and  clean  up  the  or- 
ganization. But  through  all  this,  one  thing 
Is  certain:  He  is  no  global  {rian-man.  He 
doesnt  shrink  from  such  phrases  as  "free 
enterprise." 

He  said  It  simply  and  straight  at  the  teetl- 
tnontal  dinner  given  him  in  New  York  re- 
cently, tn  words  which  would  logically  come 
ftom  a  man  who  Ukes  his  golf  when  he  can 
•fltord  the  time,  who  plays  a  good  hand  of 
pcdcer,  who  can  beat  Dave  Dubinsky  at  gin 
rummy  occasionally,  who  likes  his  prizefights 
and  generally  knows  what  the  odds  are: 

"To  my  mind,  we  havent  begun  to  do  In 
America  what  urgently  needs  to  be  done. 
We  need  tboaaamta  of  new  schools  for  our 
children.  We  lack  adequate  hospital  and 
medical  facilities  (on  this  Issue,  Meany  feels 
very  intensely — V.  R.)  in  almost  every  com- 
munity. Our  dtles  hava  become  rundown 
and  blighted  by  slum  areas  and  outmoded 
factory  districts  that  need  to  be  rebuilt.  Our 
roadways  have  been  sadly  neglected  and  re- 
quire a  vast  program  of  construction  and 
modernization  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  flow 
of  traffic.  There  still  exists  an  acute  shortage 
of  low-cost  housing  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  cannot  ttttatd  to  pay  the  high  prices 
demanded  by  the  current  market. 

"All  these  needs  have  to  be  filled,  and 
American  industry  and  labor  will  have  plenty 
(tf  w<»'k  for  years  to  make  up  for  past  neglect. 

"Of  eoxirse.  the  vital  key  to  continuing 
prosperity  in  America  is  mass  purchasing 
power.  There  is  only  one  effective  way  of 
accomplishing  that — maintenance  of  high- 
Isfvel  emplaymmt  at  high  real  wagas." 

And  that's  George  Meany:  "Mr.  Labor." 
Hot  above  the  labor  movement,  but  of  It. 


Former  Hifk  C«MaussioMr  McGoy  ob 
Bwdens  That  Beset  a  World  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  mw  TOKK 

IN  THM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB3 
Wednesday.  July  8. 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greal  services  ttiat  can  be  rendered  even 
after  a  great  public  servant  lays  down 
the  burdens  of  public  ofBce  is  to  give  us 
the  full  benefit  of  his  experience  and  ma- 
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tUT !  mind  for  the  use  of  those  who  will 
cor  tinue  to  determine  policy  in  our  Gov- 
ern nent.  Mr.  McCloy  has  in  typically 
responsible  fashion  given  us  Just  such 
addni  help  in  his  new,  tightly  packed 
and  splendid  book.  The  Challenge  to 
Anaerican  Foreign  Policy.  As  chairman 
of  ;he  board  of  directors  of  the  Chase 
Na  ional  Bank  of  New  York.  Mr.  McCloy 
stil  occupies  a  position  of  vital  Impor- 
tas  Be  to  our  foreign  policy  which  under 
oui  system  is  made  not  alone  by  Oovem- 
me  It  but  by  business,  labor,  farmers,  and 
cor  Burners,  as  well.  Mr.  McCloy's  experi- 
encBs  and  his  wisdom  on  our  foreign 
pol  cy  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  svery  M^nber.  I  append  the  review 
of  lis  book  which  appeared  as  the  lead- 
ing book  review  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday.  July  5.  1953 : 
Bui  DENS  Thai  Baser  a  Woau>  Powkb — AM«a- 

XA,   MK.  McCLOT  Wakns,  Stu^l   Lackb   a 

C  uxAS  PnsFXcnvi  of  Its  Gbxax  Task 
(By  R.  L.  Duffus) 

J<>hn  J.  McCloy  couldn't  have  known  all 
was  going  to  happen  when  he  plann^ 
book.  He  couldn't  have  foreseen  the 
conference,  the  particular  and  pe- 
form  Into  which  the  cold  war — or 
Is  tt  a  peace  offensive? — ^was  to  fall,  the 
developments  tn  Korea. 
then  Is  nothing  In  this  little  volume 
he  will  have  to  retract  as  he  reads  this 
mowing's  paper.  The  principle  holds  good: 
better  get  ourselves  a  more  integrated 
foreign  policy  and  learn  how  to  apply  it. 
Ilili  didn't  use  to  matter  so  much;  now  It 
mai  ters  a  lot.  Now  foreign  policy  is  a  wel- 
con  e  or  unwelcome  guest  in  every  home. 
Foreign  policy,  directly  or  Indirectly,  takes 
a  aleeable  fraction  of  the  average  American's 
incline.  Foreign  policy  must  be  buttressed 
by  defense  and  therefore  requires  jroung 
mei  L  to  leave  their  parents  and  calls  upon 
pro  ipectlve  bridegrooms  to  postpone  their 
mai  rlages.  Foreign  policy  today  is  no  affair 
of  ]  lonroe  Doctrine,  manifest  destiny  or  any 
oth  !r  shibboleth.  It  is  a  matter  of  living 
or  (lying,  for  the  individual  and  the  com- 
muilty  alike. 

It  any  among  us  would  be  happier  if  this 
wer  i  not  so.  Between  the  two  world  wars 
we  >retended  with  some  success,  that  It  was 
not  Some  among  us,  listening  to  the  com 
gro^T  and  the  wind  sweeping  the  prairies, 
seeii  still  to  be  able  to  imagine  that  it  is 
not  so.    But  the  world  is  at  otur  doors. 

T  le  world  is  at  o\ir  doors,  and  we  dont 
knoir  quite  what  to  do  about  It  or  how  to 
do  t.  We  still  lack  a  clear  perception  of 
the  great  task  to  which  we,  as  a  people, 
hav )  so  lately  come.  We  lack  technique, 
hot]  1  in  coordinating  our  own  strength  and 
m  uorking  with  o\ir  friends  and  allies. 

II  is  to  these  problems  that  the  former 
Am(  ncan  High  Commissioner  for  Western 
Ger  nany  addresses  himself.  Mr.  McCloy  has 
had  to  think  Internationally  in  several  em- 
ploy ments.  He  has  thought  to  good  pur- 
po84 ,  as  this  small  book  based  on  the  Qod- 
kln  lectures  he  delivered  at  Harvard  proves. 
He  ( lescrlbes  the  problems  we  face,  the  ctun- 
benome  devices  by  which  we  form  policy, 
the  creaking  machinery  by  which  we  carry 
poll;y  into  execution.  The  inference  is  not 
thai  we  are  an  Imperfect  or  inferior  people. 
It  U  Just  that  we  are  in  process  of  adapting 
oun  elves  to  an  environment,  an  Intema- 
tlon  il  climate,  that  to  us  is  new. 

Tl  lere  could  not  be,  and  Is  not,  much  that 
Is  n)vel  in  Mr.  McCloy's  description  of  the 
prot  lem.  The  problem,  as  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle  foresaw  a  century  ago.  Is  Russia.  M.  de 
Toctueville  co\ild  not  have  anticipated  the 
prec  ee  form  the  Russian  threat  would  take, 
but  lie  did  see  the  issue,  as  we  do  today,  in 
tern  b  of  freedom  versus  slavery. 

It  ere  Is.  as  Mr.  McCloy  says,  "a  dangerous 
imbi  lance  In  the  world."    In  mlMtary  terms 


Russian  strength  la  probably  taereaslng 
faster  than  oura.  The  Russians  are  suc- 
cessful, too.  In  their  divisive  technique. 
Our  friends  and  allies  are  often  irritated  with 
us.  We  haven't  yet  found  out  how  to  be  a 
good  partner  rather  than  a  leader  teUlng 
others  what  to  do.  We  know  little  about 
the  needs  and  desires  of  that  half  of  human- 
ity which  lives  in  the  Far  East— or  the  other 
millions  who  inhabit  Africa.  At  home  we 
need  less  spectacular  ways  of  reconciling  se- 
curity with  individual  rights.  But  just  how 
do  we  go  to  work?  It  is  in  his  answers  to  this 
question  that' Mr.  McCloy  contributes  most. 

The  situation  In  Surope  has  led  the  free 
nations  of  the  Continent  to  look  (however 
reluctantly)  to  us.  There  is.  for  euunple, 
the  problem  of  reconciling  German  rearma- 
ment with  the  well-Justified  French  fear  of 
what  such  rearmament  might  mean  in  the 
wrong  hands  and  wrongly  directed.  The  eco» 
nomics  of  this  move  was  as  complicated  as 
the  psychology.  Some  Europeans,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy says,  decided  after  the  Korean  attack 
"that  It  was  advantageous  to  lie  very  low. 
take  no  action,  rely  heavily  on  the  strength 
of  the  Dnlted  States,  if  not  Its  wUdom,  and 
hope  for  the  best.  The  European  Defense 
Community  was  "a  bold  and  constructive 
answer,"  but  it  is  an  answer  "slow  in  emerg* 
Ing." 

The  burden  lay,  and  still  lies,  on  us.  D 
we  puiled  out,  there  would  be  little  left  o* 
this  modem  "Grand  Alliance."  But  being 
the  lead  horse  In  this  team  throws  lu  back 
on  the  policymaking  dilemma.  Who  decideat 
In  generations  gone  by  our  political  leaden 
were  interested  in  military  affairs  In  war- 
time only.  Military  budgeU  In  time  of  peaoe 
weren't  large  enough  to  be  Important. 

Two  world  wars  have  changed  the  sltua* 
tlon.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  McCloy  be* 
lleves,  "there  was  almost  a  oomiHete  aban- 
donment by  the  political  agencies  of  any  fur- 
ther direction  of  foreign  affairs  except  in  ttM 
noncombatant  areas."  President  Roosevelt. 
humanly  aztous  for  a  victory  as  early  and 
as  easily  at;  possible,  deferred  to  the  general* 
and  admirals.  There  weren't  any  comparabla 
civilian  leaders  to  whom  he  could— or  at  leant 
would — defer. 

There  was,  moreover,  the  tradition  or  habil 
of  direct  contacts  between  military  ofSoers 
and  Congress.  This  was  "not  the  result  of 
a  sinister  conspiracy."  It  Just  happened  to 
be  convenient.  Thus  "in  the  field  of  forelga 
policy  the  Influence  of  the  military"  became 
"very  heavy." 

This  may  be  one  way  to  run  a  war  or  prep- 
aration for  a  war.  It  is  no  way  to  run  a  free 
coiutry— though  Mr.  McCloy  does  not  say  so 
in  so  many  words.  Nor  does  he  make  an- 
other observation,  which  is  that,  no  matter 
how  large  the  Armed  Forces  or  the  Natkm 
and  no  matter  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
national  income  Is  spent  on  it.  the  soldier  la 
and  must  remain  the  servant  of  the  people. 
nev«r  their  master.  Generals  and  admirals 
have  no  more  right  to  determine  foreign 
policy  than  does  a  postmaster  or  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  McCloy,  a  fair-minded  man,  and  a  true 
diplomat,  doesn't  use  such  terms  as  these. 
As  he  sees  it.  "although  th»  Influence  of  the 
military  should  not  be  dominant,  their 
thinking  ahould  not  be  suppressed."  In 
other  words,  the  antidote  for  strong-minded 
flghtlng  men  is  not  weak-minded  fighting 
men  but  "a  sharp  Increase  in  the  vigor  and 
prestige  of  the  civilian  authority,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  State  Department."  ' 

This  oieans,  to  Mr.  McCloy,  two  things: 
(1)  Better  training  for  those  who  represent 
lu  abroad;  (2)  decentralization,  giving  tha 
State  Department  agent  in  the  field  at  least 
as  much  discretion  and  authority  as  is  given 
to  his  opposite  number  In  the  uniformed 
services. 

Mr.  McCloy,  it  will  be  seen,  envisages  a 
changed  world  situation  and  the  necessity 
for  a  changed  diplomatic  system  with  which 
to  meet  it.  He  turns  next  to  the  execu- 
tion of  poUcy.  without  which  the  perception 


of  need  and  the  organisation  of  means  are 
useless. 

We  need  "new  techniques  abroad,"  Mr. 
McCloy  concludes,  becaxise  we  have  to  face^ 
the  "divisive"  campaign  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
becaxxae  even  those  foreigners  "who  are 
fundamentally  well  disposed  toward  the 
American  colossus"  feel  "an  Indisputable  de- 
gree of  Jealousy  and  of  irritation  toward 
us."  This  situation  calls  on  us  for  some- 
thing more  than  correct  relationships  with  a 
reries  of  foreign  offices ;  oiur  representatives 
must  each  get  around  to  more  than  one 
capital  and  must  try,  as  Mr.  McCloy  did  in 
Western  Germany,  to  meet  the  people. 
Diplomacy,  In  short,  isn't  pushing  cookies 
any  more;  It  Is  studying,  understanding, 
traveling,  talking  as  one  neighbor  to  another. 

This  is  no  time  to  "coast  along."  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy Is  convinced.  The  State  Department 
"must  be  Invigorated  by  new  Ideas  in  policy- 
making at  home  and  In  policy  execution 
abroad."  The  "Intellectuals"  must  do  their 
part,  as  they  hsven't  yet  done,  "to  influence 
the  thinking  abroad  in  regard  to  the  signif- 
icance of  American  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  developments." 

This  Is  a  small  book,  and  closely  packed 
though  It  Is,  It  cannot  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions It  raises.  The  news  runs  too  fast  for  it. 
The  Irony  of  history  clutches  at  us  in  un- 
predictable ways.  The  book  does,  however, 
appeal  to  a  reader's  Imagination.  Particu- 
larly does  It  ret  one  thinking  of  the  alter- 
native to  force  that  may  be  used  in  defeating 
the  Communlut  attack  on  civilization. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the  free 
countries  and  in  the  recently  colonial  coun- 
tries Is  one  way:  telling  the  world  about  these 
improvements  is  a  supplementary  meastu'e; 
being  humble  and  brotherly  in  our  demo- 
cratic faith  is  another.  And  we  can  cheer 
even  if  we  cannot  aid  when  brave  men  rise 
against  the  oppressor. 

The  armies  and  navies  must  still  stand 
ready,  but  no  fighting  man  in  a  democratic 
country  wUl  grieve  if  diplomacy  and  educa- 
tion can  drive  back  hatefiil  ideas  '  d  make 
It  unnecessary  for  him  .;to  draw  t,..e  sword. 
One  supposes  Mr.  McCloy,  a  man  of  wisdom, 
reasonableness  and  peace,  would  agree  with 
that  sentiment. 


Julkc  for  Werkbv  Motkcrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  oBOBcoa 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  9. 1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  1,  1953. 1  introduced  House  bill 
H.  R.  4394  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  an 
income-tax  exemption  to  working  moth- 
ers for  expenses  incurred  for  the  care  of 
their  children  during  thehr  working 
hours: 

Relief  from  the  heavy  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion is  needed  by  all  taxpayers.  Uni- 
versal tax  relief  can  come,  of  course,  as 
Govenunent  spending  is  cut  to  the  point 
where  corresponding  tax  reductions  can 
be  made. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  are 
somo  inequities  and  injustices  which  can 
and  should  be  rectified  under  existing 
conditions.  House  bill  H.  R.  4394  which 
would  allow  to  working  mothers  an  in- 
come-tax exemption  for  child  care  ex- 
penses during  working  hours  is  a  bill 
which  would  correct  one  of  these  injus- 
tices. 


I  have  tu-ged  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  report  this  bill  out  favor- 
ably so  that  the  House  may  act  upon  it 
and  send  it  on  to  the  Senate  for  passage 
there. 

I  have  noted  with  appreciation  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Metropolitan  Herald,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga..  in  which  the  editor  of  that 
paper  urges  passage  of  this  meritorious 
legislation.    He  points  out  that-~ 

This  Nation  spends  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  for  child  welfare,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  etc.,  but  when  a  mother 
has  the  courage  and  determination  to  sup- 
port her  children  by  working,  rather  than 
accepting  Government  aid,  she  is  penalised 
by  the  law. 

I  welcome  the  editor  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Herald  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
are  striving  to  obtain  this  much-needed 
relief  for  working  mothers,  and.  under 
unanimous  consent,  insert  the  editorial 
in  the  Appendix  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks: 

JvsncK  roa  Wobkixg  Momna 


Cahic  Resobtkm 


Fifth  District  Congressman  Jamxb  r.  Dava 
Is  to  be  commended  for  his  fight  in  the  Con- 
gress and  before  the  House  .Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  secure  income-tax  relief  for 
working  mothers. 

Congressman  Davu  has  Introduced  a  blU 
which  would  allow  working  mothers  an 
income-tax  exemption  for  expenses  incurred 
for  the  care  of  their  children  during  working 
hours.  As  the  law  now  stands  a  working 
mother  is  allowed  no  deductions  for  the  care 
of  her  children  while  away  at  work. 

Pointing  out  to  the  committee  that  busi- 
nessmen are  allowed  various  deductions  for 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  the  Fifth  District  Representa- 
tive urged  passage  of  his  blU. 

"I  think  common  fairness  and  Justice  re- 
quire that  a  similar  exemption  be  allowed 
working  mothers  who  cannot  in  the  light  of 
reason  and  prudence  leave  their  chUdren  un- 
protected aiul  witlMvit  supervision,  and  who 
Incur  these  chlld-care  expenses  directly  as 
an  expense  incident  to  and  arising  out  of 
their  emplojrment,"  he  told  the  committee. 

"Mothers  who  work  to  support  themselves 
and  their  children  are  entitled  to  this  exemp- 
tion as  a  legitimate  business  expense."  Con- 
gressman Davis  declared. 

This  unfair  tax  law  works  a  grave  Injus- 
tice on  mothers  who  work  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  children.  It  Isn't  right,  it 
Isnt  fair,  and  it  isn't  Just. 

This  Nation  spends  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  for  chUd  welfare,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  etc.,  but  when  a  mother 
has  the  courage  and  determination  to  sup- 
port her  children  by  working  rather  than  ac- 
cepting Government  aid,  she  is  penalized  by 
the  law. 

This  double  taxation  ahould  be  ended.  It 
probably  would  have  been  years  ago  except 
for  the  fact  that  working  mothers  are  no 
pressure  group  with  a  paid  lobby  to  work 
for  repeal  of  this  unjust  regulation.  Such  an 
unfair  regulation  would  not  have  remained 
in  effect  long  had  it  affected  businessmen, 
farmers,  or  organised  labor. 

Congressman  Davis  has  not  been  satisfied 
merely  to  Introduce  such  legislation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  la  carrying  the 
fight  Into  the  Ways  and  Means  Oomnaittee 
Itself. 

If  this  Justified  relief  Is  granted,  working 
mothers  throughout  this  Nation  will  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Jamxs  C.  Davis. 

We  urge  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  act  favorably  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  and  we  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Congress  will  paes  this  measure 
Into  law. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wxscoNBiir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks five  more  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived in  support  of  House  Resolution 
231.  which  provides  for  a  select  con- 
gressional committee  to  investigate  the 
fraudulent  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia into  the  Soviet  Union: 

IiITBtrAJflAK  AlCKBKAIf 

CoXTMdL,  IMC., 

Chicago.  III..  AprU  11, 1953. 
Hon.  Ch/blu  J.  Knamr. 

The  House  of  Repreaentmtives, 
Waahinffton.  D.  C. 

DxAK  Ma.  KsasTOf:  The  executive  board 
of  the  Uthuanlan  American  Council  read, 
the  draft  resolution  prepared  by  you  for  In- 
vestigation of  the  facts  concerning  the  ab- 
scxptlon  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  After  a  careful  study, 
the  executive  board  found  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  very  good  and  xmanimously  decided  to 
express  Its  appreciation  of  the  exceUent 
piece  of  work  done  by  you. 

The  Lithuanian  American  CouncU  feels 
that  its  members  and  affiliated  organizations 
wlU  be  able  to  give  effective  assistance  to  the 
congressional  committee  when  it  Is  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  the  above-mentioned  investi- 
gation. 

We  already  are  In  touch  with  various  per- 
sons living  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States  who  had  witnessed  every  phase  of  the 
process  of  the  annexation  of  Llth\iania,  and 
will  be  glad  to  testify  befcn«  the  committee; 
and  through  them  it  will  be  easy  to  find 
many  more  witnesses. 

Thanking  you  for  yotir  vrarm  Interest  In 
the  Lithuanian  oause,  I  remain. 
Cordially  yours. 

Da.  Pnrs  ORiOArm, 
Executive  Secretary, 

South  Bostow,  Mass..  June  16. 1953. 
Bon.  Chabucb  J.  KBurmr, 

Congressman,  Fifth  District, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Concxessman  KxasTut:  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  that  I  had  read  your 
speech  before  the  Lithuanian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Illinois  on  May  17,  1953.  We 
are  indeed  proud  In  having  a  man  of  your 
caliber  taking  the  interest  that  you  have 
manifested  In  Lithuania  and  American 
Lithuanians. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  shall  do  every- 
thing that  I  can  In  helping  you  to  pass  suc- 
cessfully yotir  Resolution  No.  281. 

Such  a  resolution  could  very  weU  turn  out 
to  be  a  forerunner  in  laying  the  fotmdation 
for  genuine  world  peace. 
ReqMCtfuUy  yours, 

Amthomt  O.  Shaixna, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

tSTomxH  ImoaKATioN  Cxmux, 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  May  23.  1953. 
Hon.  Cbaslxs  J.  Kbutmh. 

Bouse  of  Xepreaentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Bat:  This  letter  is  to  appreciate  all  your 
efforts  and  all  the  pains  you  have  taken  to 
achieve  the  setting  up  of  a  special  House 
commission  with  the  aim  to  study  all  as- 
pects of  the  forcible  incorporation  of  Brtonla, 
Latvia,  wid  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 


Aim 
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SlmultareoTafty  irtth  tfito  letter  some  bock- 
leu  published  by  the  Estonian  InXonnatlon 
Centre  will  be  mailed  to  you  tinder  separate 
coTer.  This  eeufag  w«s  created  In  194«  as  an 
antlcommunlfltlc  agency.  Hitherto  It  has 
pubUafaed  14  pamphlets  and.  partly  sntoten- 
ttonlaetf  !*»  pnbncatton  of  another  15 
pamphlets,  totaling  l.OO*  pages  and  50,000 
ooptaa.  Oq  Ita  activities  the  cantre  has  spant 
♦71.400  raised  by  volimtary  contributions  cX 
Estonian  rtfugeea  in  Sweden.  The  centre 
pubUshes  also  the  news  buUetln  Newsletter 
From  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain— In  Its  sev- 
enth year  of  publication— and  monitor* 
EMonlan  broadcasts  coming  trom  behind  the 
iron  Cnrtaln. 

Tonra  very  etnccrely. 

B.  Paaun. 

President. 

CATSxnx.  May  30,  1953. 
Bon.  CH*eT,aH  J.  Kzasmv. 

Congren  of  the  Ifnited  Sfiea, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 

Waafiington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  Sa:  The  itgnatortea  of  thla  letter, 
Estonians  by  ortgln,  upon  learning  about 
your  Resolution  No.  231.  irtUch  waa  pre  nted 
to  Congreaa,  are  herewith  espreaslng  their 
great  gratitude  and  sattafaction  of  the  act. 

We  are  flnnly  oooTlnced  that  along  with 
tM  mlinona  of  people  who  appreciate  our  free- 
dom, will  >oln  ua  and  thus  will  be  behind 
your  JuMt  aettoa. 

It  la  very  Important  to  detect  the  crluMa 
•onunltted  by  Communlat  regime  In  the 
eoontrlea  sabjectad  to  its  rule,  and  reveal 
thoee  to  the  whole  world,  because  It  will  show 
tbe  real  nature  of  eeouDuniam.  We  believe 
•rmly  that  you  will  raceeed  In  detecting  the 
miaaacrea  in  ttw  Baltic  aUtes  as  well  aa  tha 
iiiaaianr  of  Katyn  waa  detected  by  House  o< 
Bflprasentativea  soma  time  ago. 

Herewith  we  express  our  sincere  tbaidu 
tat  ymir  initiative  in  this  matter  and  we 
aaaure  our  whol^earted  support  in  your  Juet 
action. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Jullua  Gentalen.  Oauedede  Oentalen. 
CatskiU.  V.  T.;  Hans  MIU.  Quimhka 
Mlklc.  Volesmor  Pass.  Rudolf  OotM. 
KUrtde  Oona,  Use  Pass.  Lenda  Rooma. 
West  Coasackle.  N.  T. 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  30.  1953. 
Dkas  Smr  T  am  writing  in  reference  to  Reso- 
lution No.  231  which  you  made  on  May  7. 1953. 
I  have  many  Latvian  reftigees  as  patients 
and  find  them  to  be  good,  honest,  hard- 
working people.  Anything  that  can  be  done 
to  aid  their  cavise  will  be  appreciated  by  me. 
Thank  you. 

Tours  truly. 

;  K.  Box.  D.  D.  S. 


tntlOD  into  govriminent  of  subversives. 
I  want  to  stress  tbe  fact  that  those  dis 


loyal  to  our  American  way  of  life  can.  and 
will  inl  Itrate  into  pesttions  of  authority 
in  gove  -nment  regardless  of  the  political 
party  Ja  power.  It  is  evident  that  all 
Americ  ms  should  endeavor  to  fight  com- 
munlso  I  fox  what  it  is  and  not  as  a  politi- 
cal Issu  5. 
The  irticle  follows: 

CTAT  E   OUBTINe    SUBVnSIVE    ElCFLOTSn     . 

AiBA»T.  July  3.— About  20  of  the  70.000 
State  ei  iployees  have  been  quesUoued  in  the 
last  2  1  lOQths  by  department  heads  on  in- 
forms ti  jn  about  their  Involvement  with  sub- 
versive (vganlzatloas,  the  Governor's  office 
announced  today. 

■esult  of  these  Inquiries  some  of  the 
resigned,  others  were  suspended  from 
payrolls  peiMling  final  disposition  of  re- 
(liargea.  a  few  were  dropped  at  the 
probationary  periods,  and  no  action 
en  In  other  cases  In  which  depart- 
to  eads  were  satlsAed  of  the  loyalty  of 
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Slilv  Ousluc  Subvcisivc  Enployees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NSW  Toax 

ZM  THK  HOUSB  OP  RKPRBSBTTATTVES 

7»«sda9.  June  16, 1953 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  Saturday.  July  4.  1953.  I  believe  this 
Item  is  noteworthy  particularly  because 
the  aeeusattons  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  local.  State,  and  fMeral  campaigns 
directed  against  the  Democratic  Party 
for  knowingly  countenancing  tbe  infll- 


J.  O'Donnell.  executive  assistant  to 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  who  made  the  an- 
nouncement, could  not  say  how  many  em- 
wwe  in  each  category.    He  said  the 
are  conducted  on  a  departmental 
_  involve  employees  throughout  the 
kad  DO  eentraliaed  report  baa  been 
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Information     regarding     employees 

From  law-enforcement  agencies,  kfr. 

0*Donx  ell  said,  and  leads  to  routine  Investl- 

pj  department  beads  aided  by  Patrick 

y,  special  assistant  attorney  general. 

removal  eharges  are  preferred  un- 

l-servlce  laws.  It  was  explained,  the 

employee  is  given  a  chance  to  answer 

dirges,  and  the  department  head  de- 

^ether  they  have  been  sustained.    If 

employee  may  appeal  his  dismissal 

civil  service  commlaslon  or  to  the 


( >'Do<nnen  waa  unable  to  say  whether 
the  20  are  among  the  40  persons,  in- 
some  State  employees,  who  have  been 
for  questioning  at  a  congressional 
here  on  July  13.    The  hearing  will 
by  Representative  BnutAiv  W. 
',  Republican,  otf  New  Torfc. 
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A  PejtiiMBt  QaettioB  WUdi  CmireM 
Caa  Answer 


|2TENSK»9  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  PAUL  C  JONES 


IN  rfHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 
Wednesday,  July  8, 1953 
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JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  cer- 
a  ections  of  my  district  were  sufler- 
frpm  one  of  the  most  severe  droughts 
years,  and  that  this  situation  is 
mwe  acute.  I  did  not  realize 
\^lde8pread  nature  of   this  uatas- 
until  today  when  I  received  a 
from  the  Governor  of  Missouri, 
Honorable  Phil  M.  Donnelly,  a  eon- 
indlvidaal,  whose  request  to 
president   to   have   approximately 
of  the  counties  in  Missouri  de- 
al drought  disaster  counties^ 
me  to  believe  that  much  of  our 
is  facing  a  crisis,  such  as  is  de- 
in  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 


stituents which  Is  typical  of  ottier  re- 
ports received  from  Missouri. 

The  telegram  from  Governor  Donnelly, 
reads  as  follows: 

Jirrumum  Ctrr.  MC,  July  7.  1953. 
Bon.  Pain.  C.  Johss, 

House  Office  BuifdHtg, 

WaOiinffton.  D.  C: 

roe  your  Information  I  have  today  sent 
the  foUowlng  telegram  to  President  Dwlgbt 
D.  Elsenhower  relative  to  drought  condlUona- 
iB  Missouri:  

"Upon  advice  of  Mtasouri  Emergency 
Drought  Committee  which  has  surveyed  cur- 
rent drought  sltuaUon.  I  have  today  declared 
that  the  following  43  counties  constitute  a 
severe  drought  stricken  area,  to-wlt :  Barton, 
Jasper.  Newton.  McDonald.  8t.  Clair.  Cedar, 
Dade.  Lawrence.  Barry,  Benton.  Hickory.  PoUc. 
Greene.  Christian.  Stone.  Morgan.  Camden. 
Dallas.  Laclede.  Webster,  Wright,  Douglas. 
Taney,  Ozark.  Miller,  Maries.  Pulaski,  Pbelpa. 
Texas.  Dent.  Shannon.  Howell.  Oregon.  Iron. 
Reynolds,  Carter.  Ripley.  Madison.  Bellinger. 
Wayne,  BuUer.  Stoddard,  and  Scott.  Alao. 
large  portions  of  the  following  16  countlaa^ 
constitute  a  drought  stricken  area,  to-wlt: 
Cass.  Bates.  Vernon.  Johnson,  Henry.  Pettla»t 
Howard.  Cooper.  Boone.  Moniteau,  Cola,; 
Osage.  Diuklln.  Pemiscot,  and  New  Madrid..." 
On  behalf  of  Missouri  agriculture  I  urgently 
request  that  the  above-named  covmtlee  ba 
designated  aa  drotjght  dlaaeter  conntiee  ami 
be  made  eligible  for  Pederal  aid  and  assist- 
ance." 

I  will  appreciate  yotir  cooperation  in  this 
essentiid  program. 

gan.  M.  Dommxr. 

Oorenior. 

Mr.  l^>eaker.  below  Is  the  letter  from 
Mr.  John  P.  Kirby.  of  Gatewood  in  Rip- 
ley County,  who  asks  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion, "What  Is  our  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Congress  going  to  do?" 

Blr.  Kirby  expresses  an  opinion  that  Is 
held  by  many  that  "it  is  poor  policy  for 
the  administration  to  make  a  statement 
that  they  are  going  to  let  farm  produce 
find  their  price  in  the  market  place'% 
and  I  think  this  Congress  is  ready  to 
take  some  action  to  h^p  the  farmer,  even 
without  any  specific  recommendations 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Our  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  approved  a  bill  whidx  will  offer  aid 
not  only  to  cattle  iHmlucers  but  to  all 
farmers  in  drought  areas,  and  it  should 
reach  this  floor  for  action  soon — the 
sooner  the  better. 

I  know  many  farmen  throughout 
America — especially  in  the  drought 
area— concur  In  the  views  expressed  in 
the  f (blowing  letter: 

aarrwoos,  Ifo.,  July  5,  1953. 
Mr.  PaiTt.  C.  Joins, 

United  8t*tes  House  of  Bepresentmtives. 

DXAB  Ma.  Jones:  I  see  by  your  news  re- 
port from  Washington  that  yfm  haie  voted 
for  all  legislation  that  you  thought  was  bene- 
floial  to  the  farmera  of  this  district. 

I  Mn  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  situation 
that  we  farmers  are  getting  into  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Especially  the  livestock 
fanners  that  depend  on  their  cattle  for  In> 
come.  As  you  know  we  are  caiigbt  In  a  se- 
rious drought  and  the  cattle  market  on 
feeder  eattle  and  the  thin  ktnda  la  down  to 
1934  prices  in  some  cases.  What  is  our  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultwe  and  Congress  going 
to  do?  It  seems  that  we  have  wheat  and 
other  surplus  commodities  to  give  away  to 
foreign  countries  which  is  o.  k..  but  stin 
we  have  livestock  produoere  who  are  going 
broke  fast  and  unleae  something  la  dona 
soon  we  farmers  are  going  to  be  raady  for 
another  Job  besides  trying  to  exist  througli 
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»  depreaalon  and  drouj^t  Uka  we  are  wit- 
neesing  at  present  time. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  manufacturer  of 
various  items,  including  airplanes  and  mu- 
nitions of  different  kinds  are  protected  by 
subsidies  of  one  kind  or  another.  There- 
fore. I  cannot  see  why  the  livestock  farm- 
ers cannot  be  protected  by  some  method.  If 
nothing  but  a  statement  from  the  admin- 
istration that  they  are  not  going  to  let  the 
cattle -producing  farmers  be  ruined.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  poor  policy  for  the 
administration  to  make  a  statement  that 
they  are  going  to  let  farm  produce  find  their 
price  in  the  market  place,  which  has  already 
happened  In  the  case  of  cattle  about  which 
I  am  writing.  This  Is  what  I  would  call  poor 
business  with  practically  every  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  protected  by  some  way 
or  other.  I  see  that  it  has  dawned  on  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculttire  what  has  begun  to 
happen,  but  as  I  see  It  loans  and  all  the 
feed  that  can  be  made  available  Is  not  going 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  cattle  business. 
uiUess  there  is  some  protection  or  a  tioor 
price  put  on  them. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  not  be  too  boring 
to  you;  however.  I  am  expressing  my  own 
opinion,  and  I  think  a  majority  of  the  farm- 
ers In  this  community.  I  feel  that  you  can 
do  something  that  might  be  of  some  benefit 

to  Uf 

Tours  truly. 

JOBX  P.  KSUT. 


Tbe  Greatest  Speech  Ever  Ma^  m 
Amcfica— Se  Few  Have  Read  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEIONSKI 

or  NSW  JxasxT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  8, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKX  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
surprised  to  find  so  few  who  have  read 
what  I  consider  the  greatest  speech  ever 
delivered  in  America. 

This  speech  by  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents  came  at  an  hour  when  the 
very  existence  of  the  Nation  was  in 
gravest  periL  It  brought  comfort,  hope, 
and  courage.  We  may  do  well  to  study 
it  now.  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  ad- 
jdress — March  4.  1865— follows: 

LzMCOLM's  Sbcowd  iNAxrouasL  Anpama, 
MAacH  4.  186S 

Fellow  coxintrymen.  at  this  second  appear- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  the  Presidential 
office  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended 
address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then 
a  statement  somewhat  In  detail  of  a  oovirse 
to  be  pursued  seemed  fitting  and  proper. 
Now.  at  the  expiration  of  4  years,  during 
which  public  declarations  have  been  con- 
stantly called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase 
of  the  great  contest  which  still  abaorba  the 
attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the 
Nation,  little  that  Is  new  could  be  presented. 
The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  aU  else 
chiefly  depends,  is  as  weU  known  to  the 
public  as  to  myself,  and  it  is.  I  trust,  reason- 
ably satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all. 
With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction 
in  regard  to  It  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  correspon<*Ing  to  this  4 
years  ago  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  direct- 
ed to  an  impending  civU  war.  All  dreaded 
it.  all  sought  to  avert  it.  WhUe  the  Inau- 
gural address  was  being  deUvered  fr<»n  this 
place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union 
without  war.  Insurgent  agents  were  In  the 
city  seeking  to  destroy  It  without  war — seek- 


ing to  dissolve  the  Union  and  divide  effects 
by  negotiation.  Both  parties  deprecated  war, 
but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than 
let  the  Nation  survive,  and  tha  ottier  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish,  and  tha 
war  came. 

One-alghth  of  the  whole  population  w«« 
colored  slavea.  not  distributed  generally  over 
the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  southern 
part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a 
peculiar  and  powerful  Interest.  All  knew 
that  this  into-est  was  scnnehow  the  cause 
of  the  war.  Tb  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and 
extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which 
the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union  even 
by  war,  while  the  Government  claimed  no 
right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  terri- 
torial enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party  ex- 
pected for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  It  has  already  attained. 
Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the 
conflict  might  cease  with  <»:  even  before  the 
conflict  itself  sboxUd  cease.  Each  looked  for 
an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  funda- 
mental and  astounding.  Both  read  tbe  same 
Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  Ood.  and  each 
Invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask 
a  Just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces, 
but  let  us  Judge  not,  that  we  be  not  Judged. 
The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered. 
That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 
The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  "Woe 
unto  the  world  because  of  offenses;  for  It 
must  needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh."  If 
we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  la 
one  of  those  offenses  which.  In  the  providence 
of  God.  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having 
continued  through  His  appointed  time.  He 
now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to 
both  North  and  South  this  tcrrtUe  war  as 
the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense 
came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departiire 
from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  be- 
lievers in  a  Uving  Ood  always  ascribe  to  Him? 
Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedUy 
pass  away.  Yet.  If  Ood  wills  that  It  con- 
tinue until  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bonds- 
man's 250  years  of  unrequited  toU  shaU  be 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shaU  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  3.000  years  ago.  so 
stUl  it  must  be  said  "the  Judgmenta  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  tha 
wm-k  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan. 
to  do  aU  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  among  oiuaelves  and 
with  all  nations. 


Re  Trip  Leasmf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  IfKW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRSSXNTATIVSS 

WedTiesday,  July  8, 1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  July  4, 1953, 
issue  of  Traffic  World  entitled  "Congress, 
ICC.  and  the  Trip-Lease  Bill": 
OoMOBcas,  ICC,  AMD  TBC  Tvr-lMsmm  Bnab 
Befcre  Oongreas  takes  final  action  on  the 
so-called  truck  trip-leasing  bill,  we  think  It 
ought  to  oonalder  carefully  what  la  Involved 


In  this  propoaed  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point  of  national  regulatory  policy.  Tha 
House  has  passed  the  bill  as  yn  have  re- 
ported In  Trafllc  World.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
to  which  the  bill  has  been  referred,  no  doubt 
will  take  up  the  proposal  in  due  time.  The 
committee's  responsibility  to  view  the  issue 
raised  on  the  broad  ground  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  proper  relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Commission  is  great. 

We  are  not  going  into  the  question 
whether.  In  this  particular  Instance,  the 
Commission  made  a  right  decision  or  a  wrong 
decision.  Traffic  World  has  reported  fiilly 
the  developments  in  connection  with  this 
trip-leasing  case.  It  published  a  long  report 
on  the  Commission's  decision.  It  published 
In  fuU  the  long  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Sutes  upholding  the 
Commission's  order.  It  reported  fully  the 
hearings  on  the  trip-leasing  bill  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Our  readers  have  had  opportu- 
nity, therefore,  to  be  fxilly  Informed  and  to 
reach  their  own  conclusions.  The  hearings 
before  the  House  committee,  as  well  as  the 
case  in  which  the  Commission's  order  was  at- 
tacked, showed  there  was  no  unanimity  in 
the  trucking  industry  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  Commission's  decision.  The  House 
committee  hearings  showed  that  the  bulk  of 
the  testimony  In  supp<H-t  of  the  bill  striking 
at  the  Commission's  decision  came  from  agri- 
cultural Interests. 

But.  aa  we  have  stated  above,  we  are  not 
going  Into  the  merits  of  the  Commission's 
decision.  Admittedly,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
indicated  In  its  opinion,  the  decision,  if  ap- 
plied, might  affect  adversely  some  concerns. 
We  can  sympathise  with  those  who  might  be 
BO  affected,  but  that  does  not  change  our 
opinion  that  here  we  have  a  threatened  Inter- 
ference with  lawful  regulation  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  public  interest  which,  if  re- 
sorted to  often  enough  by  those  unsuccessful 
in  litigation  before  the  Commission,  may 
break  down  regulation  of  carriers  to  the 
point  where  the  welfare  of  transportation  aa 
a  whole  may  be  affected  adversely. 

We  think  Congress  ought  not  to  enact 
the  trip-leasing  bill,  directed  apeclflcally,  aa 
It  is.  to  a  decision  of  the  Commission  which 
the  Supreme  Court  said  was  within  the 
lawful  power  of  the  regulating  agency  to 
make.  We  think  a  rereading  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  is  essential  to  come 
to  a  proper  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
situation  created  by  the  House  passing  tha 
trlp-leasmg  bill.  The  Court's  decision  ought 
to  be  considered  oarefuUy  by  the  Senate 
committee  before  it  acts.  In  reprarting  the 
bin  to  the  House.  (Siairman  WoLviaioK,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conmierce,  said  that  the  decision  of 
the  Covirt  related  "solely  to  the  power  of 
the  Ccxnmlsslon  to  do  what  it  had  done. 
It  therefore  did  not  decide  the  question  of 
the  wisdom  or  deelrabUlty  of  the  Commia- 
aion's  action."  ' 

Apparently  the  House  committee  thought 
that  the  fact  that  the  Sxipreme  Covirt  had 
decided  only  that  the  Commission  had  tha 
powo'  to  make  the  deciaion  it  did  might 
be  cited  as  Justification  for  Congress  in- 
validating the  Commission's  action  because. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  Com- 
mission's decision  was  neither  wise  nor  de- 
sirable. The  fundamental  question  in  issue 
as  to  the  proposed  legislation  Is  thus  clearly 
brought  out.  Ought  Congress  reverse  a  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  the  Commission  had  the  power  to 
make  and  did  make  within  the  scope  of  its 
regulatory  authority? 

As  lYafflo  World  subscribers  for  many  years 
know,  this  publication  has  had  much  to  say 
in  (^position  to  politkai  rate  making.  Tha 
basic  argument  agatnat  such  rate  making, 
of  course,  to  that  tt  OonVMB  mtaatltutaa 


^a^ 
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Its  judgment  In  rate  making  for  tlie  judg- 
ment of  tlxe  tjody  eetabUahed  by  It  to  malu 
an  adequate  record  and  In  tbe  light  ol 
expert  opinion  In  Ita  field  to  make  a  decl- 
aton,  the  procew  of  hearing  both  sides  may 
as  well  be  discontinued.  In  that  event  the 
aide  having  the  most  influence  at  any  par- 
ticular time  in  CoDgreas  would  win. 

In  debate  in  the  Ho\ise  on  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported in  Trafllc  World  last  week.  Bepresenta- 
Uve  KJLXtn.  of  New  York,  stated  the  funda- 
mental question  at  Xataa  with  respect  to  the 
bUU  when  he  said  that  the  House  was  con- 
sidering an  order  of  the  Commission,  but  that 
another  time  It  might  be  an  order  of  one  of 
the  other  similar  agencies. 

"I  certainly  do  not  want  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  power  of  Congress."  said  Rep- 
resentative Kixnr.  "I  believe  that  these 
agencies  should  be  guided  by  the  policy  that 
Is  set  by  Congress.  But  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  It  Is  our  Job  or  our  province  to 
come  in  here  every  time  one  of  these  agencies 
Ivues  a  regulation  that  we  do  not  like,  to 
pa—  a  law  setting  aside  that  regulation  or 
setting  aside  that  order.  That  Is  what  we 
Are  being  asked  to  do  here." 

The  record  of  the  hearings  on  the  bm 
contains  the  following  statement  by  A. 
ICarkowltz.  general  traffic  manager,  Helm** 
Wew  York  Pittsburgh  Motor  Express.  Inc. : 

"The  Commission  should  not  be  deprived 
by  legislation  of  its  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial powers  as  proposed  here." 

The  record  also  contains  the  following 
statement  made  by  William  Wilson,  Wilson 
Truck  System.  Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.: 

"It  wovild  seem  to  me  that  your  group 
should  give  very  little  consideration  to  these 
trip-lease  sponsors  becavise  If  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  guidance  after  making  years  of  stutfy 
and  examination  of  the  facts,  why  do  we  have 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?" 

We  think  that  Congress,  on  the  whole,  has 
a  commendable  record  with  respect  to  Its 
relationship  to  the  Commission.  Bnactment 
of  the  trip-lease  bill,  we  think,  would  mar 
that  record,  and  we  hope  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commarce  and 
the  Senate  wlU  reject  the  bill  tor  the  reasons 
that  we  have  Indicated  abeiw. 


A  Sta^  •ffW  Wwk  of  CMgr«M 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENn 

OV  KIMIUCKT 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UlflTED  STATES 
Thursday,  Julv  9,  195i 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I 
.ftsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb  editorials 
appearing  in  the  LouisviUe  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Washington  Post,  and 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Peat  concerning  the 
congressional  internee  program  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  bring 
newspaper  people,  college  and  university 
professors  and  other  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fessions to  Washington  to  give  them 
practical  experience  in  government, 
through  which  they  will  be  better  able 
to  interpret  the  actions  of  our  govern- 
ment when  they  return  to  their  chosen 
fields. 

It  has  beoi  pleasing  to  me  to  note 
thai  an  outstanding  Kentuekian,  Mr. 
Ben  P.  Reercs.  has  been  selected  to  re- 
ceive   one    of     the    internships.    Mr. 


Reeves  has  made  an  excellent  record  as 
a  repoter  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Jomna  and,  I  am  sure,  the  training  he 
will  r«  eiw  under  this  program  will  be 
reflectei  in  a  richer  interpretation  of 
the  ne^  «  for  the  readers  of  the  Courier- 
Jouma . 

Ther!  being  lio  objection,  the  edito- 
rials aid  articles   were   ordered   to   be 
printec  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom    he  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courler-Joumal 
of  June  23,  1953  ] 

Pnun  lAHD  Study  of  Conqbbss  WoaxiMe 

Even  the  most  conscientious  citizen  must 
find  It  (Ilfflcult  today  to  understand  the  In- 
creasing ly  complex  pattern  of  government 
that  mitdern  conditions  require.  KspeclaUy 
is  It  hard  for  the  layman  to  appreciate  the 
Btructuie  and  function  of  Congress  or  the 
pxirpoM ,  privileges  and  limitations  of  the  all- 
tmportt  nt  congressional  conunittecs.  Por 
few  at  us  have  access  to  advanced  studies 
In  poll  leal  science,  or  the  opportunity  to 
foUow  congressional  action  from  the  gal- 
leries. And.  lacking  knowledge  of  the 
arduouii  methods  through  which  our  coun- 
try is  governed,  we  often  fail  to  appreciate 
the  *«»<'  th  demands  made  upon  the  men  who 
repress:  It  us  in  Washington. 

Far  t  lese  reasons,  the  schotarshlp  program 
begun  this  year  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  should  prove  of  great 
value  Vp  America.  Under  the  program,  six 
political  scientists  will  be  given 
schoku^hips  permitting  them  to  study  con- 
greasioital  structure  at  the  Library  ol  Con- 
gress, sfter  which  each  will  spend  4  months 
as  a  Senator's  staff  member  and  4  months 
on  the  staff  of  a  congressional  committee. 
The  asioclation  will  provide  each  of  these 

congressional  Interns"  with  scholarships 
MBOuni  Ing  to  $3,600  to  #i,OQO  to  finance  ths 
10  mof  ths  of  training. 

We  a  -e  prood.  ot  coiuae.  tliat  Ben  Reeves,  a 
staff  member  of  the  Courier-Journal,  has 
been  si  lected  for  one  of  these  scholarships. 
He  anc  his  feUow  interns  will  be  able  to 
dUrnse  their  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  eoo- 
gressloi  tal  scene  they  are  to  study,  and  thus 
oontrlti  at*  greatly  to  the  public  knowledge 
of  thislvltaUy  tmportant  subjects 


many  requests  from  Congressmen  for  the 
Internes. 

Those  selected  from  more  than  180  appU* 
cants  are : 

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Carl.  St.  Augustine.  Fla..  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  Yale  School  of  Law;  Dr.  Abraham  Holt- 
zan,  Los  Angeles.  Instructor  In  government, 
Dartmouth  College;  Dr.  Mavis  A.  Mann,  Phil- 
adelphia, assistant  professor  of  government 
at  West  Virginia  University;  Harry  H.  Ran- 
som, Sewanee,  Tenn..  former  political  sci- 
ence Instructor  at  Vassar  College,  now  work- 
ing on  his  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  at 
Princeton;  BenJ.  P.  Reeves,  political  re- 
porter on  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal;  and  Dr.  H.  Bradford  WesUrfleld, 
Instructor  in  government  at  Yale. 

Merlo  J  Pusey,  associate  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  which  selected  the  interns. 

{From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  4.  1953] 


[From  iho  Washington  Post  of  Jtme  23,  1069] 

PoimcAi.  SemmsTB  Caoosx  Six  as 
Coitea^JsioirAL  Iirmtirs 
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and  won^n  have   been  granted 
to  serve  as  congressional  interns 
staffs  of  Senators.  Representatives, 
oxxskl  conunittees  and  to  study 
processes,  the  American  Political 
Association  announced  yesterday, 
fellowships,   ranging   from   $3,600   to 
will  enable  the  winners  to  work  here 
:  nonths,  starting  September  1. 
will  spend  the  first  2  months  at  the 
of  Congress  intensively  studying  con- 
organization.     This   will    be    fol- 
E>y  asalgnment  to  a  comnrvlttee  staff 
and  assignment  to  the  ofllce  of 
of  the  House  or  Senate  after  Con- 
reconvenes  In  January. 

may  be  assigned  to  follow  par- 
bills  through  the  legislative  process, 
may  see  all  the  factors  which  operate 

•  ptooe  of  legislation. 
will  meet  periodically  to  discuss  their 
and  to  trade  IdeM  with   Con- 
Capltol  Hill  oSclals,   and   repre- 
of  the  cseeutiv*  branch  wlio  are 
liaison  aides. 
interns  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
the  Congressmen  with  whom  they 
jref er  to  work  and"  to  select  the  fields 
they  would  like  to  work  with  oon- 
cocnmittees. 
Edward  H.  Utehflrid.  eaeevtlve  dlr«e>- 
the  association,  said  lie  has  received 


iNTKKMs     njiinm>    To    Save     Cosio 

POUTICAL  SCIENCK  ASSOClATIOlf   AKKOUNCee 

Idea  To  Boucati  Peopus  ok  LasuLsnoit 

Washington,  May  3.— The  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  announced  a  plan 
today  to  educate  the  people  on  the  affairs  of 
Congress. 

Its  idea  la  to  pick  five  outstanding  younff 
poUtlcal  scientists  each  year  for  training  as 
congressional  Interns. 

Ttielr  services  will  be  available  to  Congress 
free  of  charge,  and  the  association  will  pay 
their  way  in  the  form  of  $3,600  to  $4,000 
scholarships. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Lltchflsld,  executive  director 
of  the  50-year-old  association,  sees  the  pro- 
gram as  the  start  of  a  new  effort  to  create 
interest  In  what  Congress  does  and  why. 

"As  the  Interns  return  to  their  local  com- 
munities to  teach  In  universities  and  par- 
ticipate In  public  sffalrs  they  will  spread  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained  to  others."  he 
said. 

AM*  QruajwtokrsMtm 


Each  of   tu»  flv«  selBCtiaas  wiU  be  put 

through  10  months  of  intensive  training. 

All  five  will  spend  9  months  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Cbngrees  studying  the  entire  field  of 
congressional  organ histlon.  Tlicrs  will  be 
periodic  seminar  meettngs  vader  the  assoe^ 
atloa's  supervision  when  the  young  selentists 
will  meet  informally  with  Senators^  Bsftrw* 
sentatives.  and  Capitol  Hill  offlrials. 

Each  Intern  wiU  work  4  months  as  aa 
active  member  of  the  staff  of  a  Senator  or  a 
Representative. 

Each  Intern  wlU  spend  another  4  monthe 
as  an  active,  working  member  of  the  staff  at 
a  congressional  conunlttee. 

The  first  five  selections  will  take  up  their 
duties  In  Washington  September  1. 

The  selections  will  be  made  around  June 
1.  with  preference  to  applicants  25  to  30  years 
old. 

DECaXZS  A8JI  QUAUnCATIOMS 

The  assoclatiaii  Is  kwkiag  for  sppUcaats 
who  have  received  a  doctorate  in  poUtlcal 
science,  eompieted  2  years  of  graduate  work 
in  potttlcal  science,  and  1  year  of  expertenos 
in  poUUca,  teaching  or  public  admialstra^ 
tion.  or  who  have  received  a  master's  degree 
in  political  science  and  a  law  degree. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  throogh 
the  chairmen  of  university  departments  fl< 
political  science  no  later  than  May  15. 

An  advisory  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Ernest 
8.  Orlttth,  director  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  is  chairman,  will  set  the  train- 
ing program  for  the  congreaslonal  tntems. 

The  program  has  a  nonpartisan  approach. 
For  Instance,  Senator  lavutG  M.  Ivss,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York,  and  Representative 
RICHARD  Botxnvs,  Demoerat,  of  Missouri,  ars 
members  ot  the  advisory  committee  along 
with  Merlo  J.  Pusey,  associate  edttor  of  the 
Washington  Aiet,  and  Prof.  Stef^wn  ML 
Bailey,  of  Wesleyan  University. 
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[jfrom  the  Washington  Poet  of  May  10. 106S] 
Cowousnoif Ai.  Iirmirs 

It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  better  pro- 
gram for  acquainting  a  limited  number  of 
advanced  students  with  the  operations  of 
Congress  than  that  announced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association.  The  five 
young  political  scientists  to  be  selected  as 
"congressional  Interns"  will  spend  2  months 
studying  Congress  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Then  each  vrlll  be- 
come an  active  member  of  the  staff  of  some 
Senator  or  Representative  for  4  months  and 
spend  an  additional  4  months  on  the  staff  of 
a  congressional  committee.  The  association 
will  provide  each  "intern"  with  a  scholarship 
amounting  to  $3,600  to  $4,000  to  finance  the 
10  months  of  training. 

No  doubt  the  planning  of  these  new  schol- 
arships was  Influenced  by  the  success  of  the 
various  exchange  arrangements  that  are 
bringing  foreign  students  to  our  shores  and 
sending  American  students  abroad.  In  any 
event,  students  assigned  to  Congress  can 
serve  a  national  piu^xise  of  much  wider  scope 
than  their  ovm  enlightenment.  If  these 
young  men  go  into  teaching,  taw,  or  politics, 
their  knowledge  of  how  Congress  operates 
will  probably  be  widely  diffvised  and  th\is  add 
to  public  education  on  a  subject  of  great 
Importance  to  the  success  of  our  form  of 
government. 


ConditHms  ia  Hie  Urettock  Imdnthj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAH8A8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITSD  8TATXS 
Thursdaw.  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  21.  1953.  in  Salina,  Kans..  I  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  National 
liyestock  Auction  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou, 
as  follows: 
Addkbs  rr  Hoiv.  Aifnncw  F.  Scmoxkpbl,  of 

Kansas.  Bxroac  ths  NaTioirAi.  Livxstock 

Avcnoir  ASSOClATIOlf,  Sauha.  Kams.,  Jam 

21.  1063 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  appear  before  this 
group  and  to  discuss  with  you  problems  of 
mutual  interest. 

I  have  followed  with  keen  Interest  the  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Uvestock  Auction 
Association.  The  magnitude  of  the  recent 
expansion  of  auction  sales  and  pavilions  has 
demonstrated  to  me  the  relatively  new  need 
for  closer  relatlonahlp  between  the  producer 
and  the  marketer.  The  service  which  you 
perform  enables  the  livestock  producer  to 
market  his  cattle  with  less  hazard  due  to 
shrinkage,  transportation  costs,  en  route 
feeding,  and  market  fluctiiations. 

In  yoiir  organization  the  local  raiser  finds 
a  grassroots  close-to-the-co\intryside  facil- 
ity with  which  he  can  deal  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis. 

All  the  reports  which  I  have  received  in- 
dicate that  you  have  established  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  yoiu:  business 
which  are  accepted  as  fair  by  the  patronizing 
public. .  You  have  lived  up  to  standards  of 
livestock  sanitation  and  observed  other  safe- 
guards which  are,  in  the  long  run,  essential 
for  a  business  of  this  type. 

Purthermore.  you  have  checked  on  and 
ferreted  out  unscrupulous  Individuals  who 
were  conducting  themselves  in  such  a  faah- 
lon  as  to  bring  discredit  to  tlie  organiaatioa. 


Many  of  your  customsrs  tall  me  that  they 
believe  you  are  operating  an  extremely 
worthwhile  enterprise  based  upon  legiti- 
macy of  sale  and  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

It  Is  refreshing  these  days  when  so  many 
people  feel  that  everything  has  to  be  run 
by  the  Government  to  witness  a  successful 
free  enterprise  operation  such  as  yours. 

coirrsoLS 

Most  of  you  in  this  audience  know  that 
there  never  was  a  sound  basis  or  reason  for 
trying  to  control  the  livestock  and  meat  in- 
dustry as  was  done  xmder  OPA  and  OPS. 

My  position  on  this  Issue  was  very  clear- 
cut.  I  agreed  with  the  statement  made  in 
1778  by  the  American  Continental  Con- 
gress which  recognized  the  inherent  dangers 
in  a  doctrine  of  price  control. 

In  a  formal  resoIuUon,  they  declared:  "It 
hath  been  found  by  experience  that  limita- 
tions on  the  prices  of  commodities  are  not 
only  Ineffective  for  the  purjxises  proposed, 
but  likewise  productive  of  very  evil  conse- 
quences to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public 
service  and  grievous  oppression  of  individ- 
uals." 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  the  whole 
direct  program  of  controls  on  Uvestock  and 
its  related  matters  was  fraudulent  since  iU 
inception.  I  knew  that  price  controls 
throttled  private  enterprise,  destroyed  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  have  always  been  miser- 
able failures.  Always  such  controls  have 
added  to  the  consumers'  food  bill,  have  low- 
ered the  producers'  income,  and  have  been 
costly  to  the  processors. 

The  prophets  of  doom  who  were  lobbying 
for  the  extension  of  OPS  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  predicted  that  if  controls  were  re- 
moved prices  would  skyrocket. 

Well,  OPS  was  eliminated,  and  we  all  know 
what  happened — the  normal  process  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  continued  to  operate  and 
the  consumers'  index  for  food  prices  has 
consistently  declined.  In  a  few  months  of 
actual  experience  we  have  proven  the  falsity 
of  the  years  of  bureaucratic  theorizing. 

It  is  a  simple  economic  principal  which 
should  be  apparent  to  all,  that  the  amount 
of  money  and  credits  available  In  relation 
to  available  goods  and  services  establishes 
the  price. 

I  have  seen  resolutions  passed  by  the  vari- 
ous cattlemen's  associations  which  have 
commended  the  administration  for  remov- 
ing price  controls  on  beef,  and  have  com- 
mended those  who  have  stood  up  for  less 
Government  controls — which  throttles  in- 
dustry of  all  kinds. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  In  the 
SUte  of  Kansas.  I  am.  of  course,  extremely 
aware  of  the  present  acute  cattle  price  situ- 
ation. 

Yet  I  believe  that  the  cattlemen  and  mar- 
keters have  confidence  that  the  new  admin- 
istration will  deal  fairly  and  soundly  with 
the  situation.  We  have  many  critical 
phases  of  this  Industry  that  we  must  meet. 

BXLATION  or  MXAT  XMIHKfX'ST  TO  MATIOMAI. 
XOONOMT 

Those  who  have  and  are  for  eontroUed 
economy  have  spread  so  much  mlslnfonna- 
tion  about  the  meat  industry  that  It  is  im- 
perative that  a  program  of  public  education 
be  continued  to  present  the  facts.  It  is"  a 
matter  of  record  that  meat  prices  have  always 
followed  Incomes  up  and  have  declined 
sharply  If  consvimer  Income  decreases. 

We  know  that  meat  purchases  account  for 
a  substantial  proportion  of  every  food  dollar 
spent  by  the  consumer.  We  know  that  the 
food  prices  increased  tremendously  In  com- 
parison vtrith  our  memories  of  prices  we  paid 
before  World  War  n. 

But  the  real  test  of  whether  or  not  food 
prices  are  high  Is  to  be  found  when  we  oo«n- 
pare  the  relationship  of  those  prices  to  oon- 
iumer  incomes.  PTom  1836  to  1930  con- 
Bumers  spent  23  percent  of  their  disposable 
income  for  food.  Today  they  are  spending 
27  percent  of  their  disposable  income  for 


food,  but  they  are  sating  better,  demanding 
better  sorvioe,  better  handling,  better  pack- 
aging, etc..  all  of  which  cost  money. 

If  the  American  housewife  today  were 
willing  to  accept  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  as  she  accepted  In  1935 
through  1939,  the  cost  would  only  be  19 
percent  of  the  disposable  Income. 

As  far  as  the  prices  of  meat  are  concerned 
In  relation  to  disposable  Inconxe.  the  f&d  Is 
that  In  1950  consumers  spent  5^^  percent  of 
this  Income  for  meat,  which  was  a  lower 
percent  than  they  spent  during  the  1920's. 

The  important  thing  la  that  in  1950  the 
American  people  were  eating  30  percent  mors 
meat  than  they  were  3  decades  ago. 

In  many  respects  this  year  has  been  a 
tough  year  for  cattlemen  and  marketers,  and 
yet,  despite  the  heavy  cattle  slaughter,  stocks 
of  beef  In  storage  as  of  April  1  were  the 
smallest  of  this  year  to  date.  This  can  only 
mean  that  the  March  output  of  beef,  heavy 
though  It  was,  was  not  enough  to  supply  tho 
demand. 

The  American  people  are  demanding  more 
beef  HOW  than  ever  before  In  the  history  of 
this  cotmtry.  I  choose  to  think  that  a  part 
of  the  reason  for  this  heavy  demand  Is  the 
removal  of  price  controls  which  have  brought 
beef  within  the  reach  of  practically  every 
pocketbook,  and,  of  course,  the  downward 
pitch  In  cattle  prices  has  forced  more  cattle 
to  market.  This  latter  situation  Is  working 
havoc  In  the  livestock  Industry. 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  on  January  7,  1963, 
I  stated  that  In  my  opinion  the  cattle  In- 
dustry. "Including  the  retailer,  the  packer, 
and  the  cattle  raiser,  had  a  Job  of  merchan- 
dising to  do." 

I  think  that  the  hard-hitting  merchandis- 
ing program  Lb  having  some  effect.  I  believe 
the  American  consumer  has  been  told  that 
beef  Is  a  "bargain  buy"  and  he  Is  taking 
advantage  of  It. 

I  believe  that  organizations  such  as  yours, 
which  make  it  possible  for  cattle  to  be  mar- 
keted rapidly  with  a  fair  profit  for  the  pro- 
ducer and  for  the  middleman,  are  to  a  large 
degree  contributing  to  the  ultimate  stabi- 
lization of  the  industry. 

It  may  seem  rldiculotis  for  me  to  make  this 
comment,  but  on  some  occasions  I  have  had 
to  shout  to  convince  some  tnireaucrats  that 
the  only  way  to  insure  an  adequate  meat 
supply  for  the  people  of  America  is  to  gtiar- 
antee  that  the  production  and  marketing  of 
beef  cattle  would  be  profitable  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  business.  It  is  a  long- 
range  business — it  is  hazardous  because  of 
the  Investment  In  the  herds. 

You  men  represent  the  cotintryslde  of 
America.  You  are  close  to  the  producers  and 
you  realize  that  the  minute  the  business  be- 
comes unprofitable  It  Is  headed  toward 
trouble  and  tremendous  losses.  I  have  only 
sympathy  for  any  person  who  believes  that 
the  American  farmer  and  cattlenuui  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  livestock  on  which  he  loses 
money. 

The  Members  of  Congress  have  a  close 
relationship  and  understanding  of  many  of 
tbe  difficulties  of  agriculture  because  they 
come  from  rural  America. 

Sometimes  Washington.  D.  C  seems  so  far 
away  that  government  appears  remote  and 
ImpetsonaL  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  saw 
the  article  In  the  Pathfinder  magazine  for 
June  of  1083.  Although  I  vras  aware  of  some 
of  the  conclusions,  the  eompilatlon  was  most 
enlightening  to  me. 

We  so  easily  fall  Into  the  habit  of  referring 
to  the  "industrial  United  States."  We  think 
of  our  country  as  a  Nation  of  big  cities. 
But.  ss  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  less  than 
100  dtlas  with  more  than  100,000  people,  and 
only  77  cities  with  more  than  26,000  people. 
AetoaUy.  therefore,  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
dominantly a  nation  of  small  towns  and 
vuiages.  The  Pathfinder  arUols  refers  to 
these  small  towae  aad  vtUegM  —  oeuatry 
side  Amerloa. 
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A  surrey  was  nukd*  to  evaluate  the  poM«- 
cal  influence  of  thla  eegment  of  our  popa- 
latlou. 

The  analysis  which  was  made  of  the  State 
leglalatures  shows  that  at  the  7.800  State 
legislatures.  80  percent  are  from  smaU 
XawDB  m  the  United  States  Senate.  72  of 
the  96  Senators  were  elected  largely  by  rural 
votes-  286  of  the  436  Membwrs  of  the  Hoiise 
of  RepresentaUvee  come  from  countryside 
districts. 

The  Pathfinder  magazine  further  checked 
into  the  background  of  104  United  States 
Congressmen  who  have  served  8  or  more 
terms,  and  of  this  number.  100  are  from 
countryside  America.  Of  the  33  Senators 
who  have  served  since  January  1945,  28  are 
from  States  with  countryside  legisUtures. 
I  suggest  that  If  you  wrmt  to  know  who  runs 
America,  you  take  the  trouble  to  read  this 
article.  It  will  give  you  a  better  conception 
of  the  political  Importance  of  rural  America. 
The  influence  which  people  like  you  have  in 
the  poUtlcal  life  of  our  country  Increases 
your  responslbUity. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  politics 
and  poUticlans  today.  To  some,  the  very 
words  have  taken  on  an  evU  connotation.  I 
am  restless  and  impatient  with  this  point  of 
view.  I  suggest  to  you  that  a  politician.  In 
the  true  sense,  is  one  versed  in  the  science 
of  government.  He  is  only  going  to  be  as 
good  as  the  politics  of  those  who  elect  him. 
I  further  suggest  that  of  all  the  sciences 
yet  explored  by  man.  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment Is  the  most  Important.  Sometimes 
It  Is  amazing  and  frvistrating— sometimes 
limibering  and  unwieldy;  yet.  in  America  we 
have  kept  It  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The 
consequences  of  failure  in  government  are 
catastrophe.  Realize  that  if  our  Government 
careens  to  the  extreme  left,  or  is  forced  to 
the  extreme  right,  it  can  deprive  us  of  aU 
that  we  hold  dear. 

XNCaZASED  PaODUCTlVlT  I   OF  THK  AMBUCAIf 
TKMM 

It  is  hard  for  tis  to  realize  that  every  day 
there  are  over  7,000  more  mouths  to  feed  in 
America.  At  the  same  time  there  are  fewer 
and  fewer  people  available  to  produce  the 
fbod  that  is  necessary.  Coming  from  a  great 
agricultural  State  as  I  do.  perhaps  I  take  an 
exceptional  pride  In  the  accomplishments  of 
the  American  farmer.  Yet.  I  think  that  the 
record  of  his  achievement  Justifies  that 
pride. 

Last  year  the  American  farmer  produced 
almost  40  percent  more  livestock,  vegetables, 
cotton,  grain,  and  milk,  than  he  did  In  1940; 
and  yet  he  did  it  with  only  1  percent  more 
land  and  with  17  percent  fewer  man-hours 
of  labor.  The  tragedy  Is  that  his  Income  is 
going  down. 

As  the  defense  plants  of  America  and  the 
armed  services  drafted  farm  labor,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  subetltuted  electricity  and  mod- 
ern farm  machinery  and  it  costs  money.  In 
the  past  10  years  the  use  of  electricity  on 
American  farms  has  Increased  almost  500 
percent.  Despite  what  we  hear  about  our  In- 
dustrial economy,  American  farms  today  use 
twice  as  much  mechanical  and  electrical 
horsepower  as  all  manufacturing  combined. 
Whereas  less  than  a  century  ago  it  took 
4  farm  families  to  feed  1  city  family,  today 
1  farm  family  can  feed  and  clothe  Itself 
and  15  other  families. 

I  know  it  Is  often  said  that  rural  America 
Is  mechanised  and  electrified  because  we  are 
rich.  The  truth  Is.  we  are  rich  because  we 
have  been  Ingenious  enough,  adaptable 
enough,  and  daring  enough  to  use  methods 
on  our  farms  which  will  make  us  prosperous 
and  able  to  enjoy  many  opportunities  not 
available  to  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

Tour  very  organization  is  proof  of  the 
statemenU  which  I  have  made.  There  was  a 
need  for  cloeer  cooperation  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  marketer  which  was  not  being 
made  by  the  large  livestock  markets.  Tou 
were  sufficiently  courageous  to  enter  the  field 
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us  who  have  been  concerned  with 

Industry  realize  that  depression 

has  always   preceded   national 

None  of  us  are  prophets  and  we 

foresee  the  future.    Yet  we  do  have 

of  the  past  to  guide  us,  and 

to  be  some   general   forecasts 

be  made. 

be  foolhardy  to  state  that  the 

^  is  due  for  a  booming  recov- 

fall  to  see  any  reasons  which  Indl- 

there  are  worse  difficulties  ahead, 

.,  If  we  prevent  premature  Uqulda- 

lierds  by  providing  longer  terms  of 

As  I  see  it.  until  the  entire  economy 

lotion  falls,  the  people  wUl  eonUnue 

eef  on  a  big  scale.     As  long  as  the 

exists  and  the  Industry  maintains 

campaign,  It  seems  to  me  that 

market  Is  assured  for  the  future. 

the  average  American  consumed 

of  beef  and  veal.     In   1952  the 

I  »nsumptlon  was  68  pounds  per  per- 

predlctlon   for   1983   is  that   the 

.  go  to  78  pounds  per  person. 

It  is  Uttle  consolation  to  the  small 

who  has  be»u  getting  $28  for  beef 

ha?  2  lot  of  $16  beef  on  his  hands. 

say.  "The  fact  Is  that  the  present 

received  by  farmers  Is  higher  than  at 

._,  on  record  before  March  1947." 

ti  ouble  is  that  everything  the  farmer 

vtkman  now  buys  costs  more — much 

^Vts  cannot  throw  down  the  bstfs  to 

Ion  of  beef  and  cattle  and  not  expect 

emen  to  get  badly  crippled,  what 

heavy  stocks  on  hand  and  the  high 

„  prices  on  them. 

all  know  that  in  the  downward  trend 

many  cattle  feeders  have  been  hit 

financially.    It  seems  to  me  that   In 

ahead.  If  we  can  make  reasonable 

credits  available,  the  prudent  pro- 

lelll  not  be  too  seriously  hurt. 

statistics  show  that  we  have  a  rec- 

of  cattle  on  band  and.  further- 

;he    numbers    are    still    Increasing. 

nearly  94  million  head  now  and 

are  that  there  will  be  96 

head  by  January  1,  1954.    The  in- 

cattle  since  1948  Is  over  17  million. 

Inllicates  to  me  that  the  Inexperienced 

had  better  proceed  cautiously  since 

between  successful  operation 

fin^mcial  loss  will  depend  upon  know- 

.  experience. 

one  knows  when  we  will  reach  the 

the  production  of  cattle.     Probably 

point  in  the  next  4  or  5  years  we 

slajughter  more  cattle  than  we  produce. 

t  turning  point  in  the  cattle  cycle. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  envisage 

.„  but  extremely  heavy  consumer  de- 

and  marketing  of  cattle  and  calves. 

.  heretofore  touched  upon  the  cattle- 

sltuatlon  as  It  appears  at  this  time. 

you  men  In  this  segment  of  the  In- 

are  vitally  Interested  In  the  flow  of 

;hat  passes  through  your  pavilions. 

■  affects  the  cattle  industry  will  af- 

.,  and  what  adversely  affects  the  cattle 

of   this  country  affects  agriculture, 

n  ttirn  is  a  large  part  of  ovir  national 
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s  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 

you  flnd  confronting  us.     We  all 

bhat    two   Important    groups    handle 

producers,    represented    by   the 

and  the  ranches,  and  the  operator 

them  Into  the  pens  for  purposes 

nlng. 

iroducer  knows  that  the  average  cattle 

'  rent  off  approximately  43   percent — 

going  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  what 

lots  will  reflect,  and  there  is  some 

that  many  al  the  feed  lots  will  go 


Labor,  handling  costs,  and  feeding  opera- 
tions are  high,  and  there  U  no  predicUon 
that  they  wlU  go  lower.  In  fact,  the  trend 
is  upward.  The  men  who  finance  feed  opera- 
tions, the  bankers,  are  looking  with  quizzical 
eyes  at  those  who  are  likely  to  need  credit 
to  oonUnue  their  cattle-feeding  operations. 

In  other  words,  the  bankers  are  going  to 
be  cautious,  feeders  are  going  to  be  cautious, 
and  what  Is  going  to  be  the  effect  upon  the 
corngrowers  and  the  finished  feeding  oper- 
ators? ^^  .  , 
Will  there  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of, 
the  feeders  to  wait  to  buy  at  the  lowest 
possible  figvire?  And.  unless  he  can  do  this, 
will  he  fill  hU  pens  and  feed  out,  or  not? 

We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  corn- 
growers  in  thte  country.  They  do  not  have 
to  seU  their  com  for  less  than  the  supported 
price  of  approximately  $1.60  per  bushel. 
They  know  they  can  take  Oovernment  loans 
on  their  corn. 

If  the  great  majority  of  them  do  thU. 
prices  of  this  feed  wUl  not  be  conducive  to 
cattle  feeders  filling  their  pens,  with  the 
lower  price  which  the  feeder  will  get  when 
he  puts  his  cattle  on  the  market. 

This  will  work  two  ways — the  corn  farmer 
will  not  dlsoose  of  as  much  of  his  corn;  the 
producer  of'  Uvestock  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
a  lot  of  his  cattle  to  the  feeder  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  wind  up  owning  too  manf, 
million  bushels  of  corn. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Sen?.t« 
had  a  series  of  hearings  dxirlng  the  past  lew 
months.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  as  of  April  1  of  this  year  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  loaned 
about  $397  mlUlon  on  corn  grown  in  1952 
to  farmers  on  approximately  268^  milUon 
bushels  of  com  stored  on  farms. 

Since  the  availabUlty  of  Federal  loans 
terminated  the  last  day  of  May  of  this  year, 
probably  the  amount  of  bushels  of  com 
stored  on  farms  covered  by  loans  will  amount 
to  approximately  300  million  bushels. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  of  this  year  farmers 
having  grain  covered  by  loans  have  three 
alternatives — ^they  can  repay  the  loan;  they 
fcan  put  their  com  under  reseal  and  loan  for 
another  year;  or  they  can  deliver  the  com 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  in  addition 
to  the  1952  crop  of  corn  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  In  storage  on  the 
first  day  of  April  approximately  261  million 
bushels  to  which  they  had  title. 

Prom  the  best  predictions  ws  are  aUe  to 
get  at  this  moment  It  looks  as  If  much  of 
the  1953  crop  will  go  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  when  harvested. 

You  will  ask  why.  and  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  com  growers  probably  can  realize  more 
by  putting  It  under  loan  than  they  can  if 
they  feed  at  present  prices  that  cattle  and 
hogs  are  selling  for.  That's  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  wrestling  with  at  the  present  time. 

While  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  the 
best  predictions  on  the  cattle  business,  let 
us  look  at  the  slaughter  situation.  When  we 
had  the  troublesome  battle  In  Congress  to 
prevent  regimentation  of  the  cattle  Indus- 
try and  the  Imposition  of  slaughtering 
quotas  and  rollbacks — an  of  which.  In  my 
Judgment,  were  detrimental — we  foxind  that 
we  slaughtered  about  36  million  cattle  in 
1947,  that  we  slaughtered  28  mUllon  In 
1952 — and  that  there  was  a  tendency  for 
producers  to  keep  back  cows  and  heifers  in 
1952  for  breeding  purposes  which  ordlnarilf 
would  have  gone  to  slaughter. 

Packers,  who  watch  the  situation  closely, 
indicate  that  the  slaughter  this  year  should 
not  be  less  than  38  million  head,  or  10  mil- 
Uon head  more  than  in  1962. 

That  is,  if  the  inventory  of  cattle  remains 
at  preeent  levels. 

I  mention  this  because  the  com  that  Is 
held  by  the  Government  and  on  the  farms 
shotild  be  converted  into  beef  of  different 
grades.    Otherwise  there  will  be  a  shortage 
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tit  prime,  corn-fed  beef  In  this  cormtry,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  wUl  be  piUng  up  un- 
precedented amounts,  not  only  of  last  year's 
com  crop,  but  the  1083  crop  in  and  under 
Government  loans — and  what  wlU  happen  to 
the  cattle  growers?  They  wlU  be  squeezed 
further,  and  In  my  humble  opinion,  serious- 
ly damaged. 

WhUe  It  Is  well  to  point  out  these  matters, 
many  of  you  will  ask,  "What  U  the  remedy?" 
If  we  are  to  cut  down  the  vast  stocks  of 
com  In  storage  the  bulk  of  It  wUl  have  to 
go  through  feeders,  and  feeding  operations 
must  be  started  in  Ute  stunmer  to  falL 
There  is  a  growing  demand  that  some  legis- 
lative machinery  be  provided  which  would 
permit  governmental  ageneles  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  some  of  their  large  stocks  of  corn 
eomewhat  under  actual  cost  or  support  price. 
The  figtiree  I  have  heard  quoted  have  run 
all  the  way  from  40  cents  to  60  cente  a  bushel 
under  prices  paid  for  it. 

No  doubt  the  users  of  eom  in  Uvestock  and 
in  poultry  circles  would  be  willing  to  go 
Into  the  market  and  grab  large  quantities  of 
Already  heavy  Government' stocks  for  this 
purpose.  That  certainly  would  be  one  way 
of  getting  rid  of  some  of  theee  top-heavy 
stocks. 

We  may  well  think  this  over  because  grains 
deteriorate — so  why  pile  them  up  and  let 
them  spoU  when  a  large  segment  of 
oat  agricultural  economy  could  utiliae 
these  stocks  and  turn  them  into  food? 

When  cattle  prices  started  to  tumble — 
and  it  has  been  drastic — a  survey  showed 
that  banks  and  lending  institutions  were 
getting  Jittery,  and  in  order  to  protect  their 
InsUtutions,  banks  were  pressing  for  llqtil- 
datlon  of  cattle  loans — and  you  know  what 
the  cattle  mariwt  reflected. 

Thousands  of  cattle  men  were  crippled  or 
put  out  of  business.  As  a  result,  there  was 
much  talk  to  the  effect  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  more  liberal  credit  and 
financing  of  feeders  who  must  make  long- 
range  plans  If  they  are  to  operate  their  feed 
lots. 

It  hss  been  pointed  ottt  that  Federal  lend- 
ing agencies  can  be  more  liberal,  and  can 
earry  loans  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
private  lending  Institutions.  Surely  we  have 
enough  Ingenuity  to  provide  for  some  type 
of  guaranteed  loan  that  would  encourage  lo- 
cal participation  <rf  lending  Institutions  and 
help  stablllBs  the  catUe-raiaing  and  feed- 
ing industry  which  is  such  a  large  part  of 
our  economy  and  such  a  large  segment  of 
your  business. 

I  mention  these  matters  to  you  because 
thousands  of  Uttle  feeders— yes.  and  pro- 
ducers of  cattle  on  the  farms  and  ranches — 
sustained  loeses  of  from  $75  to  $160  a  head, 
and  I  hate  to  say  that  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
Bight.  The  producer  of  Uvestock  must  r\m 
the  hazard  of  drought,  shortage  of  feed, 
high  prices  of  feed,  curtailed  and  panicked 
credit.  That  U  why  those  of  mb  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress  have  been  hearing  so  much 
about  this  situation,  and  many  of  us  who 
Uve  in  theee  great  agricultural  areas  know 
that  it  is  no  ordinary  problem,  and  we  must 
deal  with  it. 

Yet,  despite  this  bad  situation,  the  great, 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  Uvestock  industry 
wants  no  part  of  a  price-support  system  re- 
lated to  Its  business.  Many  of  us  In  the 
Congress  feel  that  these  pressing  problems 
could  be  eliminated  or  cushioned  If  more 
Uberal  and  longer  credit  could  be  provided, 
and  if  some  practical  way  could  be  worked 
out  to  utilize  stocks  accumulated  under  the 
price-support  program. 

I  wish  I  had  the  complete  answer.  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  have,  but  we  should  contlniie 
to  work  toward  It — and  fast. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  vital  that  your  organi- 
zation and  yovir  ciistomers,  the  cattlemen 
of  America,  conununlcate  your  opinions  to 
the  members  of  your  State  leglslatiare  and 
to  your  United  States  Congressmen  and  Sen- 


ators. Z  know  from  personal  experience  that 
there  are  many  pressure  groups  stUl  worldng 
M  hours  a  day  to  estabUsh  a  controllsd  econ- 
omy in  America.  So  often  those  of  us  who 
favor  individual  enterprise  remain  sUent. 
and  through  our  silence  allow  the  voice  of 
the  opposition  to  prevail. 

coiTci.u8ioini 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  there  were  some 
quick  and  easy  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  face  the  cattle  industry  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  said  that  I  am  optimistic 
about  the  future,  but  I  would  not  be  honest 
unless  I  added  that  in  my  opinion  there  wlU 
probably  be  some  difflc\ilt  days  ahead. 

I  think  I  know  enough  about  the  cattle 
Industry  and  the  men  who  run  It  to  conclude 
that  they  would  rather  accept  the  hazards 
of  their  business  and  retain  freedom  of  oper- 
ation, than  become  the  wards  of  a  central 
government,  dispensing  subsidies  and  hand- 
outs. 

Perhaps  we  all  wiU  have  to  make  some 
sacrifices  before  we  can  correct  the  situation 
that  has  l>een  brought  about  by  price  con- 
trols, roUbacks.  and  tinkering  with  sUughter 
quotas. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  we  are  on 
the  road  back,  and  I  beUeve  we  will  regain 
BtabUity  quicker  If  you  men  keep  your  in- 
dustry free,  fertUe.  rugged,  and  competitive. 


ings  bonds  are  bound  to  be  increasingly  at- 
tractive becaxise  the  whole  influence  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  now  behind 
the  effort  to  make  the  dollar  buy  more  and 
thus  combat  more  effectively  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

To  meet  our  defense  commitments  and  s$ 
the  same  time  to  carry  out  public  debt, 
business  must  be  kept  active  and  to  that 
end  the  channels  of  business  and  finance 
must  be  kept  unclogged.  This  country  has 
been  following  an  easy-money  policy,  which 
inevitably  led  to  a  clogging  of  the  commer- 
cial banking  system  with  a  large  part  of  the 
public  debt  which  the  banks  of  necessity 
turned  into  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as 
a  basis  for  increased  credit,  thereby  produc- 
ing Inflation  and  high  prices.  Now,  the 
United  States  Treasury  has  had  the  coiu-age 
to  reverse  that  trend.  Like  it  or  not.  this 
moderate  and  careful  reversal  of  the  easy- 
money  policy  is  the  absolutely  necessary  an- 
tidote to  eventual  economic  disaster. 

A  sound  money  policy  Is  always  an  incen- 
tive to  saving.  This  new  poUcy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment means  that  every  man  or  woman 
who  buys  a  United  States  savings  bond  today 
is  not  only  practicing  thrift  and  patriotism 
but  is  making  a  wise  business  decision.  The 
individual  man  and  woman  in  this  country 
has  never  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  serve 
his  future  and  his  country  than  by  enlisting 
for  the  periodic  purchase  of  United  States 
savings  bonds. 


TW 


Profraii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  L  FLANDERS 

or  VSUCOMT 

IN  THE  SENATK  C^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thur$dav,  Jvly  9,  1953 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  a  valued  constituent.  Mr. 
Levi  P.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  savings-bond  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko, 
as  follows: 

With  the  dletstors  of  half  the  world  ar- 
rayed against  us  in  the  cold,  and  not  so  cold 
war.  the  problem  for  our  country,  year  in  and 
year  out  is  how  to  maintain  an  adequate  de- 
gree of  alertness  and  awareness  of  real  dan- 
gers and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  alarmist 
attitude  more  likely  to  lead  to  wealoMes  than 
to  strength. 

In  times  like  these,  tiie  old  Burlington 
Savings  Bank  believes  In  faith  and  confi- 
dence. It  believes  that  in  maintaining  o\ir 
economic  potential  as  well  as  our  military 
might,  cool  heads  and  steady  nerves  are  most 
Ukely  to  succeed.  It  believes  that  along  with 
cool  heads  and  steady  nerves  must  go  an  un- 
flagging and  widespread  patriotic  devotion. 
Moreover,  it  Is  convinced  that  a  permanently 
strong  economy  is  absolutely  essential  to  na- 
tional defense. 

Quite  recently,  speaking  as  United  States 
savings  bond  chairman  for  Vermont,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  served  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  (H-eaident  of  the  Bvrrlington 
Savings  Bank  made  two  statements  in  a 
newspaper  Interview  which  it  may  be  well 
to  elaborate.  He  said.  "There  Is  a  real  civic 
duty  to  support  the  United  States  savings 
bond  program,  because  the  economic 
strength  of  oxir  country  deiiends  largely  upon 
getting  more  and  more  of  the  huge  pubUc 
debt  Into  the  hands  of  the  people,  so  as  to 
enable  the  commercial  banking  system  to 
■erve  more  adeqxiately  the  producUve  poten- 
tial "    Be  also  said  that  United  States  sav- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscowszH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  wnjnr.  Jir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Compromise  With  Bricker?" 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoMPKOMXSB  With  Beickxb? 

Since  President  Elsenhower  expressed  his 
wUlingness  last  week  to  accept  a  substitute 
for  the  Bricker  amendment,  efforts  to  work 
out  a  compromise  have  been  redoubled.  We 
doubt  that  they  wUl  succeed.  The  Presi- 
dent made  It  clear  that  he  would  never  agree 
to  anything  that  would  upset  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  to  make  treaties  as  between 
the  White  House  and  Congress.  It  is  equally 
clear  from  the  natiue  of  Senator  BaicxuB'S 
resolution  that  a  transfer  of  power  from 
the  executive  to  the  legislative  branch  Is 
one  of  his  formost  alms.  We  do  not  see 
how  there  can  be  any  real  compromise  be- 
tween these  points  of  view. 

Some  administration  spokesmen  say  that 
the  President  wlU  go  no  further  than  to 
accept  the  first  of  the  five  sections  in  the 
Bricker  resoluUon.  This  provides  that  "a 
provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts  with 
this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any  force 
or  effect.-  To  most  dtisens  It  Is  merely  a 
statement  of  the  obvious.  The  Supreme 
Court  hss  said  on  several  occasions  that  a 
treaty  cannot  authorise  what  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids,  and  even  if  the  Court  had  not 
d<me  so.  that  principle  of  law  is  clear  from 
the  very  nature  of  our  Government.  The 
President  takes  the  atUtodc  that  U  a  restate- 
ment of  a  prlaelple  already  wtU  establlsbed 
will  satUfy  the  tears  that  hate  bMa  aroused 
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ducer  and  the  marketor  which  was  not  being 
made  by  the  large  livestock  markets.  Tou 
were  sufficiently  courageous  to  enter  the  field     napty, 


the  f  e^l  lots  will  reflect,  and  there  Is  some 
that  many  at  the  feed  lots  will  go 


prediction 


held  by  the  Government  and  on  the  farm* 
should  be  converted  Into  beef  of  different 
grades.    Otherwise  there  will  be  a  shortage 


w«    <mi  ■  ifT.!  M;a, 


the  members  of  your  8Ute  legislature  and 
to  your  United  States  Congressmen  and  Ben- 


serve  more  adequately  the  producUve  poten- 
tial."   Be  also  said  that  United  States  sav- 


ment  of  a  pruetpw 

will  satisfy  the  teal*  tbat  hav*  ^ma  eroueed 
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bv  Bdvoeat  8  of  the  Brtcker  amendnient  no 
2,;f^H  be  done,  although  he  thinks  no 
such  amendment  Is  necessary. 

It  la  certainly  clear  that  section  1  of  the 
BtlllSr  resolution  1.  it.  '^^'''^^ft: 
Ttelon  section  3  Is  a  reckless  scheme  to 
;SS  back  to  the  States  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  assigned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
S^SSt^d  section  8  would  give  Conp^ 
control  over  the  President's  power  ^  mi^e 
Secutlve  agreements  with  'o«^,  °»"°°"; 
S^  revolutionary  provcs^lBjou^icrlvP^ 
the  united  States  as  a  world  power.  For 
hu  moment,   however,   let   us   confine   our 

S^tlon  to  the  relatively  i^^o^^^^^' PJS2'- 
rton  which  some  officials  In  the  administra- 
tion are  apparently  prepaied  to  accept 

The  big   q^ertlon  about  section  1.   If   it 
rtSw    bS  ^tten    into   the   Constitution 
^d  be  What  It  means.    The  court,  might 
conclude    that   Congrew.   merely    wishes   to 
SSate  the  principle  that  treaties  are  not 
^rlor^    the    Constitution,    but    Jurists 
woSd  be  strongly  tempted  to  ^^^  --^^^JJ 
meaning  In  the  language  used.     It  Is  scMceiy 
S^  luFPoeed    that    Congress    would    go 
Srough  thHolemn  process  of  amending  the 
STnstftuUon  merely  to  make  It  ^f «  jj^^* 
the    courts    have    ahready    said    "    »«f/"; 
Sere  appears  to  be  some  danger  also  that 
ictlon  1  would  be  regarded  as  giving  a  dif- 
ferent slant  to  the  10th  amendment.     That 
imendment  reserves  to  the  Stages  or  *o^ 
people  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States      Would  this  mean,  when  read  along 
with  the  Brlcker  text,  that  treaties  regu- 
lating various  rights  of  citizens  usually  left 
to  thi  SUtea  would  be  of  no  'o«^,^^f  ^^• 
TO  say  xhe  least,  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
Tlslon  would  be  unclear  unless  It  were  spelled 
out  in  unmistakable  terms  in  the  oonunlttee 
reports  and  the  House  and  Senate  debate 
Tlxat  in  Itself  Is  a  powerful  awu°^«^t  »8»*^»* 
Mr    BaicMas  section    1.    Why  wriU   con- 
fusing,   trouble-making,     and    unnecessary 
verbiage   into  the  Constitution?     As  a     ast 
reeort   some  comoromlse  may  prove  desira- 
ble as  a  means  of  defeating  the  more  extreme 
S^tTons  of  the  Brlcker  resolution,  but   at 
this  point  the  best  cou»e  Is  stiff  opposition 
to  the  whole  nefarious  scheme. 
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n  "Philadelphia,  but  otherwise  things 
i    about  the  way  Benjamin  left  them, 
nost  of  the  old  hands  expect  them  to 
Vis  m  spite  of  the  new  management 
big'  Ideas  about  putting  the  mails  on 
basis.  ^  . 

has  had  some  investigators  pok- 
,u  in  the  post  offices  the  last  few 
asking    questions    and    acting    as 
the  Department  were  wasting  money, 
havent   been    getting    a   lot   of 


they 

I'nstance.   those    special   Wgh-pocket 

on  mall  trucks  are  custom-built  Jobs 
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reiale  value  when  the  trucks  are  traded 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MlMtlWBtytA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTBD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
cnUtled  -Ben's  Post  Office  Stays  the 
Same,"  which  appeared  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  of  July  6.  It  is  a  reprint  of 
an  article  originally  pubUshed  in  Look 
magazine,  written  by  Jack  Wilson. 

The  article  relates  to  the  situation 
which  exists  within  our  post  offices,  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  inadequate 
and  antiquated  equipment  which  is 
used  by  them.  The  article  is  very  valu- 
able to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  in 
my  opinion,  because  it  clearly  sets  forth 
the  need  of  making  a  thorough  study  of 
the  operations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
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It. 


an  ordinary  business.  No.  The  poet  ofllea 
runs  $80  worth  of  stamps  through  a  cancel- 
ing machine  and  gives  you  tho^. 

A  while  back,  the  New  York  post  office 
needed  two  baffle  plates,  whatever  ^e 
plates  are.  worth  $2.97.  The  PU^c^"*  o«»« 
had  to  be  backed  up  by  9  documents,  with  24 
signatures  on  them  and  20  dating.  Th« 
rtUes  said  so.    It  took  4  months  to  wind  up 

^rt  wolild  be  sort  of  too  bad  if  Summerfleld 
Changed  aU  this  and  made  the  P«it  office 
mal«  sense.  The  post  office  and  the  United 
States  Senate  are  about  the  only  n»X  an- 
tiques left  around  here. 


Los  Aiif  eles  Harbor— The  Port  That  Bwh 
•  Cty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALDOaMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT ATIVB8 

Wednesday.  July  S.  1955 


lie: 


.  Investigator  figured  this  meant  that 
iruck.  of   which  the  Department  has 

cost  $800  more  than  an  ordinary  truck 
3  same  caliber. 

ksked  the  post-ofllce  people  why  they 
custom  bodies.     The   answer:   "We 

know.    Always  had  them." 

<  of  the  busybodles  went  Into  the  city 

<  fflce  here  and  spotted  a  clerk  picking 
of  paper  and  putting  them  down. 

.,.«  her  what  she  was  doing.    8he  said, 
*t  know.    Ask  the  supervisor." 
->u  want  a  Job  in  a  post  office,  you  start 
substitute  clerk  or  carrier  and  try  to 
iLllve  untU  seniority  hoUts  you  into  a 
Job.    This  is  to  make  sure  you  learn 
,  things  the  way  Ben  said. 
i  poetmaster  needs  a  stenographer,  he 
word  down  and  shortly  some  clerk  with 
ti  seniority  shows  up  and  takes  over, 
new  stenographer  knows  how  to  run  a 
Yiter,  the  boss  figures  it  Is  Jxist  one  of 
lucky  breaks.    If  he  needs  an  account- 
gets  one  the  same  way. 

B.   Summerfleld.   the   Incumbent 

^^r    General,    was    very    interested 

he  learned,  after  taking  on  the  Job, 

there  was  not  a  single  certified  public 

tant  on  the  Department  payroll. 
,„   big   post  offices  have   Infirmaries  to 
e  care  of  any  of  the  help  who  get  bunged 
t  urlng  wOTklng  hours.    But  the  doctors 
t  listed  as  doctors;  they  are  called  as- 
nt  superintendents  of  mall.     Nothing  in 
rules  says  to  hire  a  doctor, 
lot  of  the  rural-mall  routes  were  set  up 
days  when  a  country  carrier  had  to  go 
the  swift  completion  of  his  appointed 
.J  on  a  mule. 

ice  in  a  while,  now  that  the  roads  are 
r,  somebody  in  the  post  office  gets  the 
of  consolidating  a  couple   of  the  old 
s  to  save  some  money. 
.  doesn't  do  much  about  it,  though;  the 
Bays  you  can't  consolidate  a  rural  route 
as  the  carrier  U  aUve  and  qualified 
his  pay. 
L^=  of  the  business  operatlona  to  the 
office  are  Just  sUghtly  this  side  of  fas- 
Ing.    Suppose  you're  a  large,  rtch  con- 
that  malls  out  a  whole  mess  of  calen- 
or  some  such,  to  your  customers,  but 
don't   pi"t   enough   postage   on    them, 
oe  the  postage  comes  to  $60  more  than 
thought.    The  poet  office  will  shoot  them 
for  you.  all  right,  and  bill  you  for  the 
$50. 

I  pay,  and  ask  for  a  receipt.    The  post 

doesn't  give  you  an  ordinary  receipt. 

out  on  •  little  piece  of  paper,  like 
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Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m 
July  11  the  world's  largest  ocean  termi- 
nal will  be  opened  at  Los  Angeles  Harbof. 
a  project  which  has  just  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $8  million. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  terminal, 
a  $25  million  postwar  development  pro- 
gram for  Los  Angeles  Harbor  will  have 
been  completed  giving  Los  Angeles  ttie 
west's  biggest  gateway  to  South  America, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Orient,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  . 

The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Commission, 
In  completing  the  new  terminal,  found 
it  necessary  to  dredge  the  east  basin  to 
provide  a  turning  basin  and  adequate 
space  for  maneuvering  for  the  deep-drart 
ocean  vessels  which  will  use  the  terminal. 
This  project  was  approved  by  the  Army 
Engineers,  but  Federal  funds  were  not 
authorized  so  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Commission  contracted  for  the  necessary 
dredging  out  of  its  own  funds  to  prevent 
delay  in  the  opening  of  this  terminaL 

I  introduced  H.  R.  3086  to  authorise 
this  improvement  as  a  Federal  project, 
and  recently  I  brought  the  project  before 
the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee 
which  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  has  conducted  hearings  on  H.  R- 
3086.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  improvement  at 
East  Basin.  Loe  Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor. 
Calif.,  and  vras  favorably  Impressed  with 
respect  thereto,  but  concluded  that  action  be 
deferred  pursuant  to  the  announced  policy 
of  the  administration  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  not  to  have  an  omnibua  bill 
this  year;  and 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  ana 
Harbors  recommends  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that  the  project  set  forth  in 
House  Document  181.  83d  Congress  (H.  R. 
3086),  merits  early  consideration  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  next  omnibus  biU  and  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  approval  of  a  provi- 
sion to  reimburse  local  Interests  for  such 
work  as  may  have  been  done  upon  the  project 
subsequent  to  AprU  1,  1968.  Insofar  as  the 
same  shall  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers and  found  to  have  been  done  in 
accordance  with  the  project  plan:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  ^  ^,j 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Puolio 
Works,  House  of  Representatives.  United 
States,  That  the  recommendation*  ol  the 


Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  set 
forth  above  be  concurred  In  and  that  the 
project  in  House  Document  161,  83d  Congress 
(H.  R.  3086),  be  considered  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  Inclusion  in  the  next  om- 
nibus bill  along  with  the  aforesaid  reim- 
bursement provision. 

This  action  by  the  Committee  should 
assure  reimbursement  to  Los  Angeles  for 
funds  spent  on  the  dredging  project 
which  would  have  been  included  in  the 
Federal  Government's  program  for  har- 
bor Improvements  if  the  project  had 
been  reported  to  Congress  by  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  soon  enough  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  Congress 
during  this  session. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Terminal  com- 
pletes another  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  which  has  paralleled 
the  growth  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Without  the  development  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  which  opened  up  chaimels  for 
transportation,  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  would  have 
been  impossible. 

The  following  brief  record  of  the  his- 
tory of  Los  Angeles  tells  the  story  of  the 
progiess  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  one  of 
the  most  important  seaports  in  our  na- 
tion: 

lios  Amckucs  Hjlmbo* — Thx  Post  Tbat  Built 
a  Ctty 
A  $20,000,000  post-war  construction  pro- 
gram for  Loa  Angeles  Harbor  will  be  written 
into  the  long  history  of  the  West's  greatest 
port  July  11  when  the  Matson  Navigation 
Co.  takes  over  operation  of  a  new  $8,250.- 
000  terminal  preferentially  assigned  to  the 
big  shipping  system  by  the  board  of  har- 
bor commissioners. 

It  will  form  the  newest  Mais,  in  a  100-year 
story  of  how  a  little  known  pueblo  of  the 
West  built  a  harbor  that  buUt  one  of  the 
world's  great  cities— Loe  Angeles. 

When  the  steamship  Lurline  at  the  Matson 
Line  pulls  up  to  its  new  wharf  at  Berths  195- 
198  the  morning  of  July  11  It  will  Initiate 
service  into  the  newest  facility  of  a  harbor 
development  that  began  100  years  ago  and 
now  represents  a  total  investment  of  $150,- 
000.000. 

Although  one  of  the  oldest  porta  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Loe  Angeles  Harbor, 
paradozlcaUy,  is  also  one  of  the  newest. 

Discovered  in  1542  by  one  of  the  famous 
explorers  from  Spain  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Juan  Rodrlguec  CabrlUo.  the  port  lay  virtu- 
aUy  dormant  for  350  years  before  a  little 
group  of  men,  realizing  that  Loa  Angeles 
must  have  transportation  before  it  could 
have  growth,  set  out  to  build  a  harbor  where 
natiu-e  never  had  Intended  one. 

Out  of  the  mudflats  of  San  Pedro  and  Wil- 
mington, which  Cabrillo  had  named  Bahla 
de  Los  Pumoa,  or  Bay  of  Smokes  because  of 
brush  fires  set  by  the  Indians  on  Palos  Verdes, 
man  has  built  in  the  past  60  years  one  of 
the  globe's  great  harbors,  exceeding  any  other 
natural  ptwt  because,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  its  chroniclers,  "Los  Angeles  is  a  harbor 
planned  and  built  for  shipping." 

The  port  was  little  more  than  a  harbor 
for  itinerant  vessels  unUl  the  1860's  when 
Oen.  Phlneas  H.  Banning  founded  Wilming- 
ton, inner  harbor  of  the  present  development, 
and  began  using  it  to  land  military  supplies 
needed  In  the  Civil  and  Indian  Wan. 

In  the  eighties,  a  group  of  citiaens  began 
talking  about  btilldlng  a  breakwater  to  pro- 
tect ships,  lying  off  the  mudflaU,  from  rough 
seas,  and  some  16  years  later,  their  efforts 
resulted  In  a  $2,900,000  congreaalonal  appro- 
priation for  a  breakwater. 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  was  on  its  way. 
With  completion  of  the  Ban  Pedro  break- 
water and  lighthouse  in  1912,  Loa  Angelea 
was  opened  to  major  sea  trafllo. 


How  this  development  affected  the  growth 
of  the  city  is  graphically  Ulustrated  In  the 
figures  ot  commerce  of  the  past  50  years. 

In  1910,  2,450  vessels  entered  the  harbor. 
Twenty  years  later,  1930,  8,683  vessels  docked 
at  Los  Angeles.  ^ 

Harbor  revenues  in  1912  were  slightly  more 
than  $8,000.  In  1962  the  figure  was  almost 
$5,600,000. 

Port  commerce  leaped  from  leas  than  2  mil- 
lion tons  annually  In  the  early  1900's  to 
more  than  25  million  tons  by  the  end  of  the 
1920's. 

The  spectacular  growth  of  Los  Angeles  in 
the  following  20  years  up  to  the  present  day 
continued  at  an  even  greater  pace  than  that 
aet  In  motion  40  ye€U-s  a^o  upon  completion 
of  the  first  breakwater. 

Today,  the  harbor  represents  a  7.000-acre 
facility  with  24  terminals,  or  transit  sheds, 
including  the  new  Matson  installation. 
Wharfage  space  of  the  sheds  will  accommo- 
date 38  ocean  liners,  14  oil  tankers,  and  15 
lumber  carriers  simultaneously. 

Pour  railroads,  200  motortruck  lines,  and 
6  main  highways  provide  ample  land  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  harbor's  28  miles 
of  water  frontage.  The  wharves,  platforms, 
ramps,  and  sheds  cover  170  acres  of  land. 

The  West's  biggest  gateway  to  South 
America,  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Orient, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  the  harbor  draws 
Its  traffic  not  alone  from  the  tremendous 
industrial  development  of  Loe  Angeles  but 
from  each  of  the  11  Western  SUtes.  An  in- 
dication of  the  scope  of  this  traffic  Is  glimpsed 
In  the  fact  that  import-export  companies 
serving  users  of  the  port  have  increased  in 
number  from  60  to  800  In  the  past  16  years. 
One  of  the  world's  largest  oil  ports,  the 
harbor  also  Is  used  for  heavy  traffic  in  lum- 
ber, machinery,  borax,  steel  pipe,  citrus  prod- 
ucts, fish,  cotton,  asphalt,  and  Industrtal 
chemicals.  Imports  are  large  In  bananas, 
gyrup  and  molasses,  copra,  newsprint,  rub- 
ber products,  coffee,  fertilizers,  hardwodd 
limiber.  and  Industrial  equipment. 

Pishing,  California's  fourth  largest  In- 
dustry, makes  Los  Angeles  the  world's  largest 
fishing  harbor.  More  than  $200  million  has 
been  invested  by  public  and  prtvate  enter- 
prise In  ships  and  faculties  there  and  the 
annual  catch  handled  exceeds  a  biUlon 
pounds  with  a  value  of  $100  mlUlon.  Thirty 
thousand  people  earn  their  living  at  Loe 
Angeles  Harbor  and  vlclnty  by  the  catching 
or  processing  of  fish  products. 

TO  keep  abreast  of  the  surging  Industrtal 
development  of  southern  California,  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  launched  a 
$25  million  building  program  after  the  war 
to  create  new  facilities  needed  for  the  Indus- 
trtal expanrior  »ni  bring  up  to  date  those 
improvemen'^  .^"ch  had  to  be  delayed 
durtng  the  war. 

These  included  $16  mUUon  for  new  cargo 
and  passenger  facUlUes,  $4  milUon  for  fish- 
handling  InstallaUona,  and  $5  mUllon  for 
land  purchases,  streets,  dredglngs.  Imlk- 
heads.  and  other  ImprovwmenU  to  existing 
property.  These  expeiuliturea  are  in  addi- 
tion to  a  million  doUars  a  year  spent  for 
maintenance. 

CompleUon  of  the  Matson  Terminal,  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world,  finishes  the  cur- 
rent program,  but  on  the  deaks  of  harbor 
engineers  and  architects  lay  new  plans  for 
the  future.  It  la  a  60-ye«r  ptmn  for  port 
Improvement. 

The  overall  responalbUlty  both  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  harbor  and  the  planning 
that  keeps  It  ready  to  serve  the  dynamic 
growth  of  the  West  Uea  in  the  hands  of  five 
men  who  serve  as  public  citizens  without  sal- 
ary They  constitute  the  board  of  harbor 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  mayor  of 

Los  Angeles.  

President  of  the  board  la  Albert  O.  P«88>  * 
retired  productton  expert;  John  E.  Ca^rtl, 
vice  president,  one  of  the  city's  largest  motor- 
truck operators:  John  B.  Chadwlck.  r^  es- 
tate and  insurance  execuUve;  John  D.  Bocne, 


advertising  and  printing  executive;  and 
Ralph  D.  Sweeny,  an  attorney. 

They  supervise  an  executive  staff  headed 
by  Arthur  Eldridge,  general  manager,  and 
Bernard  J.  Caughlln,  acting  general  manager, 
and  B.  C.  Earle,  harbor  engineer. 

The  harbor  which  Inspired  the  Southland's 
Industrial  development  plans  to  keep  ahead 
of  It — to  have  waiting  the  facilities  that  wlU 
be  needed  as  more  and  more  of  the  world's 
trade  seeks  the  great  new  markets  of  the 
West,  and,  as  the  West  Itself,  reaches  out  to 
serve  the  faraway  markets  of  the  world. 


Profit  Skariaf  Favored  by  Both  Share- 
holders asd  Employees  at  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoMsor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  profit  sharing  between  a  com- 
pany and  its  employees  may  well  be  the 
bridge  which  will  bring  capital  and  labor 
together.  Profit  sharing  can  help  to 
dissipate  antagonisms  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  substitute  cooperative, 
harmonious  relations  with  both  working 
as  partners  instead  of  foes. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  management  of 
Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  where  profit  sharing 
has  been  in  effect  for  many  years,  shows 
that  not  only  do  the  workers  prefer  it, 
but  that  81  percent  of  the  share  owners 
of  the  company  approved  the  profit- 
sharing  plan.  

I  include  herewith  an  arUcle  by  Walter 
H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  president  of  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc.,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  magazine  the  Ex- 
change in  July  1953.  Mr.  Wheeler 
helped  to  found  the  Council  of  Profit- 
Sharing  Industries,  which  has  helped  to 
spread  information  about  profit-sharing 
plans. 
The  iHvkffTOE's  Stakx  ij»  Paorrr  SBAanra 
(By  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  president, 

Pltney-Bowea,  Inc.) 
In  talking  about  profit  shartng  aroimd  the 
country,  I  often  encounter  company  heads 
whose  positive  Interest  In  the  subject  la 
modified  by  their  assumption  that  investors 
are  generally  opposed. 

"How  will  otir  stockholders  react  to  sharing 
profits  with  employees"?  is  a  question  they 
ask  frequently;  and  I  must  admit  that  It 
once  gave  me  some  concern. 

The  answer,  surprisingly  enough,  is  that 
Investors  are  far  more  favorably  disposed 
toward  profit  sharing  than  most  manage- 
ment men  realiae. 

•nie  latest  evidence  of  this  at  Pitney- 
Bowes  came  to  us  In  the  results  of  an  opinion 
survey  last  year  among  aU  our  7.500  common- 
share  owners  who.  we  learned,  represent  a 
rather  typical  cross-section  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution's  national  censxis  of  United 
SUtes  share  owners  for  the  New  York  Stock 
Kjchange.  An  extraordlnartly  high  37  per- 
cent of  them  responded,  and  the  »«•*«» 
pertinent  here  were  to  a  quesrtlon  which 
brtefly  explained  our  profit-sharing  plan  and 
•ought  their  reactlona. 

we  were,  frankly,  aurprtowl  and  .!S5f^ 
aged  to  find  that  VKir*  tha*  M  P»^*J°f 

the  responding  ahar*  «^?"»J*2?3*u£l 
plan,  and  that  as  laauy  ••  tl  p$«<»»*  «  *««^ 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 


exxis  «au. 


Ydu 


a  pay.  and  ask  for  a  rtK*lpt.    The  port         Resolved    by    t'^*    ^'>^"»«*"J7»   1^"° 

dSewit  glre  you  an  ordinary  receipt.     Works.    House    of    «<^"^«'«**f"'    ^-^!?i 

wrinen^t  o?a  Uttle  piece  ol  paper,  like     States,  That  th.  recommendation,  of  tha 


offic  e 
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favored  expanding  it.  Thirteen  percent  did 
not  answer  that  epeclfie  queetlon.  and  only 
•  peivent  aaW  the  plan  waa  "oS  doubtful 
value  and  abould  be  curtailed.* 

Another  queatlon  aaked  our  stockhoUtora 
to  rank  nve  faeton  contributing  moet  to  the 
con^Muays  poetwar  growth  In  employee  jwo- 
duettnty  and  eOclency.  They  gave  tbe 
proftt-aharlng  pUn  22  percent  of  the  men- 
Ucms.  second  only  to  -management  skills  and 
le«ler«hlp"  with  26  percent,  and  far  ahead  of 
-better  tools  and  eqiJipmenV  fifth  with  18 
percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  clear-cut  ap- 
proval of  prckflt  sbaring  from  such  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  stockholders  Illustrates  a 
significant  trend  In  pubUc  and  Investor 
thinking.  At  the  same  thne.  we  have  im- 
nreosive  proof  of  new  and  widespread  busi- 
ness interest  in  profit  sharing.  A  national 
newsletter's  recent  mention  oi  the  avaUabU- 
Ity  of  assistance  In  setting  up  profit-sharing 
plans  drew  more  than  3.300  Inquiries  to  the 
Council  of  Profit-Sharing  Industriea. 

BflTTTTAL   IMTEXZSTS 

The  pblloaophy  behind  all  this.  I  believe. 
Is  that  the  fundamental  economic  interests 
of  capital  and  labor  are  mutvial  and  derive 
from  the  same  sources.  There  obviously 
has  been  a  wide  psychological  gap  between 
the  poles  of  capital  and  labor,  and  profit 
sharing  ia  the  spark  that  can  jump  the  gap. 
dose  the  circuit  and  reenergize  our  capi- 
talistic system.  Of  Itself,  it  is  no  panacea, 
tout  It  Is  the  base  for  other  sound  htmian 
relations  practices  so  necessary  in  all  spheres 
today. 

At  the  toot  of  too  m\K:h  labor-manage- 
ment strife  in  the  Nation  is  the  issue  ctf 
profits  and  their  dlsposaL  Profit  sharing, 
by  attacking  this  labor-management  prob- 
lem at  Ita  basic  point  of  contention,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  fundamental  way  to  resolve  it. 
What  better  way  can  there  be  to  convince 
employees  of  the  wisdom,  in  public  lnt«ert. 
of  running  our  businesses  for  a  healthy 
profit  than  to  give  them  a  vislbto.  direct 
■take  In  that  profit? 

Sharing  la  a  natural  type  of  relationship 
between  two  human  beings  with  a  common 
objective.  If  it  is  so  for  2  people,  it  is 
so  for  the  3.500  employees  and  7.S00  stock- 
holders of  Pltney-Bowes,  and  for  the  millions 
Off  workers  and  Investors  In  our  lacger 
corporations. 

orvKsr  uvaa 

Bmployees  Invest  and  risk  a  port  or  all  of 
their  lives  in  business  In  a  way  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  way  stockholders  Invest 
and  risk  their  funds.  If  we  can  pay  good 
wages  and  salaries  and  pay  stockholders  a 
good  return  on  their  Investment.  It  seems 
logical  and  fair  to  share  any  overage  In  op- 
erating profit  between  the  partnerah^  of 
capital  and  labor. 

As  I  see  it.  we  cant  escape  profit-sharing 
in  its  broad  sense.  For  we  can't  move  wages 
without  affecting  profits — unless  we  continue 
the  inflation  route  of  raising  prices,  too. 
We  know  that  the  margin  of  profit  Is  smaU. 
Tet  in  the  eyas  of  labor  and  the  public, 
profits  are  excessively  large  and  the  margin 
to  share  is  believed  to  be  great. 

liany  in  indvistry  still  try  to  meet  this 
modern-day  challenge  by  dinging  to  anti- 
quated concepts  and  attitudes.  They  draw 
a  profit  line — a  battle  line — of  distinction  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  while  giving  lip- 
service  to  partnership.  Some  of  us  still  re- 
fuse to  take  the  realistic  view  that  profits 
are  a  matter  of  employee  concern,  that  they 
are  grossly  and  fantastically  misunderstood. 
and  that  the  best  corrective  "economic 
.  education"  is  the  creation  ot  a  real  par- 
ticipating interest  through  profit-sharing 
right  on  the  Job. 

I  define  profit-aharing  as  any  procedure 
under  which  employees  are  paid,  in  addi- 
tion to  good  going  rates  of  regular  pay, 
current  or  def  anred  sums  based  not  only  upon 
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(   trusts   undor   which   a   portion   of 

is  held  in  trust  to  be  paid  employees 

later  date,  usually  upon  leaving  the 

or  retirement. 
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;hout  getting  into  ttie  techniques  of 
.  -aharlng  here,  let  me  nevertheless  point 
1  our  prereqtiisites.    The  first  Is  to  have 
rates  of  pay  that  are  f\illy  up   to 
The  second  is  not  to  make  profi  t- 
payments    so    frequent,    such    as 
■.  that  they  become  taken  for  granted 
form  ot  regular  pay.    The  third  is 
sure,  by  regvdar  and  frequent  oom- 
jon.     employees     \inderstand     why 
„  are  necessary,  how  they  are  earned, 
how   the   profit-sharing   payments   are 
uted.    The  fourth  is  to  integrate  the 
into  a  well-rounded  program   of   in- 
dustrial relations. 

-Bowes  has  used  cash  profit-sharing 
_.ully   for   about    17   years.    UntU   7 
ago,  it  took  the  form  of  a  year-end 
We  now  pay  a  quarterly  wage-and- 
dlvidend.  and  also  have  a  liberal  re- 
income  plan. 

foxinnji  T7SXD 
ova  case,  the  wage-and-salary  dividend 
on  a  formula  of  setting  aside  for 
ployees  26  percent  of  each  quarter's  op- 
profit    before     taxes.      From    this 
amotint  is  deducted   the  regular   quarterly 
ent  Into  the  employees'  retirement  In- 
plan  trust  fund,  and  the  remainder  is 
dlstilbuted  to  all  eligible  employees  cm  a 
welyited  basis. 

both  the  profit-sharing  payments, 

wages  and  other  employment  costs,  take 

before  taxes,  It  Is  possible  to  point  out 

employees  that  these  p>ayments  are 

comparable  to  the  company's  total 

earnings.    Indeed,  becaxise  of  the  severe 

which   the   excess   profits   ttix  has 

on  growth  companies  like  ours.  o\ir 

-sharing    actually    exceeded    our    net 

in  19&2. 

cash  pajrments  have  been  amo\mt- 
to  from  7  to  0  percent  of  base  pay  for 
employees,  the  fiuctxiatlon  depending 
upon    the    company's    profitability. 
this  fluctatlon  in  a  company's  profits 
become  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  em- 
is  proved  by  the  experience  of  our 
quarter  last  year.     At  the  half-way 
.  a  drop  in  apet^tins  profit,  followed 
low  wage-and-salary  dividend  rate  of 
Mrcent,  alerted  all  employees  to  the  seri- 
of  the  profit  problem  and  rallied  all 
a  company-wide  profit  improvement 
This  became  an  important  factor 
ibllng  us  to  reverse  a  downward  trend 
to  close  the  year  with  net  earnings  4 
above  the  previous  year  despite  the 
of  the  excess  profits  tax. 
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companies  like  ours  where  employment 

take  the  biggest  segment  of  the  income 

dolfir   (otirs  takes  more  than  60  cents),  I 

it  is  easy  to  go  off  the  deep  end 

( >ne's  enthiisiasm  for  a  plan  or  program 

has  meant  so  much  to  efficiency  and 

Tet,  while  one  must  not  forget  the 

of  other  factors  and  forces,  there 

something  more  than  a  coincidence  in  the 

that  in  the  6  years  of  our  present  profit- 

sha^g  plan  our  sales  and  opo-ating  profits 

trebled. 

you  add  the  Increased  earnings  and 
satlBfaction  that  have  come  to  our  em- 
,  and  the  years  of  Industrial  harmony 
teamwork,  you  wm  understand  why  I 
belifeve  that  not  only  have  the  country's 
inv(  store  a  big  stake  In  profit-sharing,  but  so 
has  all  America. 


iat^^  w^.^v 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KKMTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THB  UNITKD  8TATB3 
Thursday.  July  9.  1953  ^ 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricow)  an  article 
by  James  Y.  Newton  entitled  "GOP 
Forced  to  Postpone  its  Drive  for  Hard 
Dollar.' "  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  on  July  7, 
1953. 

There  beii«  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

dsKKHomai's  Ecowoiacs:   OOP  Poacm  To 
PooTPOMB  Its  Dbivx  roa   -Haao   Doixaa," 
But  ADMimsraATioK  Smj.  Is  Scxxnto  To 
Tails  Somx  Stkam  Oxtt  or  Boom 
(By  James  Y.  Newton) 
One  of  the  Bsenhower  administration's 
moet    cherished    goals,    the    creation    of    a 
"sound  dollar"  through  the  so-called  "hard 
money"  policy,  has  been  put  on  the  shelf 
for  a  while. 

It  has  had  to  be  put  there  because,  de- 
spite the  economy  efforts  of  the  OOP,  the 
Federal  budget  is  proving  very  hard  to  bal- 
ance. The  Government  fell  »»3  billion  short 
of  making  ends  meet  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing last  Tuesday.  The  prospect  for  this  year 
isn't  much  brighter.  Senator  Taft  has  fore- 
cast a  deficit  for  the  new  year  of  $7  billion. 
And  so  Uncle  Bam  has  been  forced  to  shift 
his  attention  to  seeing  that  the  dollars  he 
needs   are   available. 

The  shift  has  not  made  the  kind  of  haad- 
llnes  that  catch  the  eye  of  the  average 
dtisen.  8UU.  it  Is  big  news.  The  point 
about  the  hard  money  is  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  get.  And  so  the  Oorernment's  need 
to  get  money  for  Its  own  uses  |ias  meant  re- 
versing, for  the  time  being  at  least,  most 
of  the  devices  the  Eisenhower  team  had  been 
using  to  harden  up  our  economy  and  make 
our  nK>ney  sound. 

When  Candidate  Elsenhower  stumped  tbe 
country  last  fall  he  discussed  many  sub- 
jects, but  none  was  discussed  to  more  ten- 
Ing  effect  than  this  subject  of  sound  money. 
At  whistlestop  after  whlstlestop,  he  used  a 
piece  of  board  to  illtistrate  bis  point,  break- 
ing off  presawed  parts  of  it  to  show  tha 
shrinking  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
On  more  formal  occasions,  he  used  statistics 
on  postwar  inflation  instead  of  the  board. 
But  his  point  was  still  the  same  one :  Amer- 
ica was  threatened  by  an  Inflation  which 
must  be  halted. 

President  Eisenhower  had  scarcely  moved 
into  the  White  House  before  the  people 
guiding  bis  finandal  policies — the  men  at 
the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Beserve  Board,  his 
economic  advisers — began  taking  steps  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  breaking  off  of  any 
more  pieces  from  the  General's  campaign 
board.  It  was  their  intention  to  tack  back 
some  of  the  broken  fragments  later;  to  see 
to  It  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
was  increased. 

They,  and  the  President,  too,  let  it  be 
known  that  soimd  money  was  to  be  the 
keystone  of  the  administration's  economic 
policy.  Speeches  were  made  about  it  by 
various  officials.  Price,  wage,  and  consumer 
credit  controls  as  means  to  fight  inflation 
were  summarily  dropped.  These,  the  offi- 
cials said,  were  not  the  pn^ter  extinguishers 
with  which  to  fight  the  banked  fires  of  infla- 
tion in  the  economy.  The  proper  extin- 
guishers, as   they  saw   tt»   wera   monetary 


Los  Angeles  Harbor  was  on  its  way. 

With  completion  of  the  San  Pedro  break- 
water and  lighthouse  In  1912,  Los  Angeles 
was  opened  to  major  sea  trafllo. 


.fULAXI      *».      ^i'. 


retired  proauction  experi,. 

vice  president,  one  of  the  city's  largest  motor- 
truck operators:  John  B.  Chadwick.  r^  es- 
tate and  insurance  execuUve;  John  D.  Boche. 
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controls  and  the  process  of  "tidying  up  the 
budget."  These  were  the  tools  which  would 
produce  sound  money. 

The  Eisenhower  officials  painted  no  rosy 
picture  of  the  Initial  effects  of  the  applica- 
tion of  their  Inflationary  cures.  It  was  to 
be  rough  and  bad-tasting  medicine  to  the 
economic  tongue.  It  would  greatly  restrict 
borrowing  and  spending  by  lx>th  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  citizens.  Money  would  get 
"hard"  and  "tight." 

Businessmen  and  ordinary  citizens  would 
complain.  But  once  the  treatment  really 
had  taken  effect,  inflation  would  no  longer 
be  flicking  splinters  from  oxir  money  boards. 
A  long,  level  period  of  good  times  would 
ensue. 

This  still  Is  the  long-range  economic  goal 
of  the  Eisenhower  admlnlEtratlon.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  understand  the  phi- 
losophy which  underlies  it. 

The  thinking  behind  the  so-called  hard 
money  policy  is  that  the  Nation — Its  people, 
businessmen,  and  workers — have  been  "eat- 
ing too  high  on  the  hog,"  as  the  expression 
goes;  that  we  have  been  living  too  well, 
borrowing  too  much,  and  generally  growing 
fat  and  lazy,  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  easy 
money.  Those  bulges  showing  beneath 
Uncle  Sam's  colorful  attire  are  really  layers 
of  blubber  and  not  economic  muscle. 

The  men  around  General  Eisenhower  be- 
lieve that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  sure  to  come 
for  all  of  us.  They  believe  that  unless 
countermeasures  are  taken  this  day  of  reck- 
oning will  be  harsh.  Indeed;  that  the  boom 
which  has  been  riding  us  higher  and  higher 
since  World  War  II  will  suddenly  topple  over 
on  its  infirm  foundation  and  let  us  down 
hard  to  bust  and  depression. 

SOtrCHT  CUT   ON  BOOM 

The  administration  set  out  to  halt  the 
growth  of  this  boom,  maybe  shave  off  a  bit 
to  make  it  less  topheavy.  and  to  firm  up  the 
foundation  with  sound  dollars.  They  believe 
It  is  possible  to  control  what  will  happen  on 
the  day  of  reckoning — even,  perhaps,  to  set 
the  day.  As  they  see  it,  the  day  will  bring 
some  economic  shocks,  but  these  shocks  will 
be  far  less  severe  than  those  attending  a 
majcv  recession  or  depression.  They  feel 
that  the  period  of  economic  stabilization  to 
follow  would  be  well  worth  the  price  of  this 
deliberately    induced    "adjustment." 

In  the  thinking  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Humplirey,  his  special  deputy  and  chief 
adviser,  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  people,  the  key  to  it  all  is  the 
"sound  dollar."  By  that  they  mean  a  dollar 
that  win  purchase  the  same  amount  of  goods, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more,  from  one  year  to 
the  next.  To  maintain  or  Increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  they  must  make 
the  dollar  harder  to  get.  This  they  have 
been  doing  by  using  the  Government's  power 
over  money  and  credit. 

Most  people  who  have  applied  for  loans  for 
business,  to  buy  a  new  home  or  car,  recently 
have  felt  the  effect  of  the  drive  for  the 
"sound  dollar."  They  have  experienced  it 
either  In  the  form  of  a  stony  stare  from  their 
banker  or,  if  they  are  successful.  In  the  form 
of  interest  rates  a  half  percent  or  more 
higher  than  a  few  months  ago. 

xrracTS  SLOW  dxvixofx:^  a 

Considerably  higher  Interest  rates,  the  first 
general  rise  in  20  years,  have  been  the  first 
Impact  of  the  drive  to  the  "sound  dollar" 
and  the  controlled  day  of  reckoning.  The 
effects  of  changes  In  money  policy  on  the 
economy  generally  are  slow  in  developing. 
They  become  greater  as  time  goes  on. 

No  one  can  predict  with  assurance  how 
long  the  hard  money  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration must  now  be  held  In  abeyance.  But 
assuming  they  are  allowed  to  resume  quickly, 
the  results  that  can  be  expected  are  about 
as  follows: 

There  will  be  some  slowdown  of  btislness 
activity:  the  planners  hope  it  will  be  fairly 
gentle.  The  company  around  the  corner  will 
postpone  a  plant  addition;  the  school  board. 


because  of  the  higher  cost  of  money,  will  put 
off  Its  building  plans  luitil  next  year.  Part 
of  the  plan  to  curb  the  boom  Is  to  cause  post- 
ponement of  such  new  construction — later 
on,  it  may  be  needed  to  bolster  the  economy. 

There  will  be  some  business  failures  as  the 
"shoestring"  merchants  and  marginal  pro- 
ducers, unable  to  secure  the  easy  credit  thej 
must  have,  are  shaken  out  of  the  economy. 

The  evaporation  of  money  and  credit  will 
restore  the  element  of  competition  to  busi- 
ness as  the  market  for  goods  becomes  less 
of  a  seller's  paradise  and  more  of  a  buyer's 
dream.  This,  of  course,  will  make  for  lower 
costs  and  a  more  valuable  dollar. 

PKKSSTntX   OM   IJlBOa 

As  Job  opportunities  diminish,  competi- 
tion also  will  be  restored  to  the  labor  market. 
The  worker,  knowing  there  might  not  be 
another  Job  at  the  plant  across  the  street, 
will  develop  more  of  an  appreciation  for  his 
Job.  He  will  work  harder.  He  also  will 
become  less  demanding  as  to  wages.  Pay 
will  level  off  or  maybe  dip  somewiiat.  That 
plus  greater  productivity  per  worker  will 
lower  costs  and  make  the  dollar  more  valu- 
able. 

There  will  be  more  unemployment  than 
there  is  now.  There  are  now  about  1.5  mil- 
lion unemployed,  close  to  the  all-time  low. 
Nearly  all  of  these  unemployed  are  either  in 
process  of  changing  Jobs,  or  they  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  work.  The  labor  market  is 
very  tight.  A  little  more  unemployment 
would  bring  flexibility,  competition — and  as 
some  say.  "health" — ^to  the  labor  market. 

How  much  more  unemployment  vrould  be 
desirable?  This  is  a  tricky  question,  politi- 
cally as  well  as  economically.  No  official  of 
the  administration  will  answer  it;  in  fact, 
nearly  all  of  the  men  around  General  Eisen- 
hower deny  they  have  even  so  much  as  spec- 
ulated along  this  line.  But.  if  you  talk  to 
enough  of  them,  you  get  the  Impression 
there  is  a  feeling  In  some  of  these  Influential 
quarters  that  a  figure  of  about  S  million 
unemployed  might  be  a  better  flgiire  than 
the  present  one. 

This,  then,  is  the  general  plctxire  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  economic  goals, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  pieced  together  by  an 
outsider  looking  in  and  asking  questions. 
The  present  retreat  from  these  goals,  the 
Government's  economic  officials  Insist,  is 
purely  temporary.  What  has  happened,  they 
say.  Is  simply  that  the  timetable  of  the 
"sound  money"  drive  has  been  upset  by  the 
difficulty  being  encountered  in  balancing  the 
Federal  budget.  For  a  balanced  budget  Is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  plan. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  more  to  the  re- 
treat than  meets  the  eye.  for  the  "sotmd 
monejr"  economy  drive  has  political  as  well 
as  economic  overtones  producing  strong  re- 
actions in  powerful  sections  of  the  American 
body  politic  This  poesiblllty  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  later  article. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  fact  Is  that  the 
administration's  budgetary  difficulties  re- 
quire the  addition  of  about  $8  billion  in  new 
money  into  the  economy  in  the  next  few 
months.  How  this  is  being  done  and  what 
It  means  in  relation  to  the  "soxmd  money" 
drive,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  second  article 
In  this  series,  appearing  tomorrow. 


Control  by  Concrete  Over  Spendinf  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&iARBS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STAIVS 

Thursday,  July  9, 195S 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanim,ous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcosd  an  article 
entitled  "Congress  Must  Recover  Its 
Control  Over  the  Nation's  Spending 
Power,"  written  by  Christian  A.  Herter. 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

COMOOSS    MT78T   RXCOVBt    ITS    COMTaOL    OVSB 

TBX  Nation's  Spzkdino  Powex 

(By  Christian  A.  Herter,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts ) 
In  all  the  wishful  talking  and  thinking 
about  the  necessity  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  one  basic  fact  has  been  largely  over- 
looked. 

During  the  past  2  decades,  under  the 
impact  of  1  crisis  after  another.  Congress 
has  lost  Its  former  control  over  the  finances 
of  the  NaUon.  and  budget  balance  Is  no 
longer  to  be  achieved  by  a  little  cutting  here 
and  a  little  denial  there.  Vast  domestic  and 
foreign  programs  created  under  real  or  fan- 
cied crisis  conditions  have  set  in  motion 
forces  which  have  shifted  major  policy,  and 
thuB  spending,  decisions  from  Congress  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Now.    departments    and    agencies    possess 
and  exercise  power  once  thought  to  be  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  people's  representa-  ' 
tlves. 

To  this  extent,  true  representative  govwn- 
ment  in  the  fiscal  field  finds  itself  in  a  fight 
for  s\u-vlval,  and  sorely  lacking  weapons  for 
the  battle. 

Looking  back  on  10  years  In  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives,  I  am  convinced  that  budget 
balance  cannot  be  achieved  unless  Congress 
couples  with  whatever  determination  it  may 
have  a  new  arsenal  of  devices  to  regain  the 
control  it  has  lost.  Congress  can  no  longer 
rely  on  mere  budget  examination  and  revi- 
sion followed  by  piecemeal  voting  on  a  se- 
ries of  appropriations  which  are  never 
brought  into  focus  with  the  total  problem. 

If  Congress  wants  to  cut  expenditures  and 
reduce  taxes,  it  mxist  make  a  begrinning  by 
placing  a  reasonable  limitation  upon  its  own 
actions.  It  must  announce  to  the  coimtry, 
and  especially  to  the  executive  branch  of 
government,  that  except  under  conditions  of 
war,  business  depression,  or  other  national 
emergency.  It  will  not  permit  deficit  financ- 
ing and  will  limit  appropriations  to  reve- 
nues. Such  a  declaration,  especially  if  en- 
acted into  law  as  Is  proposed  by  Congressman 
CoTJonr,  of  New  York,  in  H.  R.  1.  would  be  a 
great  step  toward  regaining  control,  be- 
cause it  would  serve  effective  notice  on  the 
spenders  that  the  lush  days  of  appropriation 
handouts  are  over. 

The  next  step  ought  to  be  for  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  and  tha 
President  to  take  a  long  hard  loc*  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There  is  ample  rea- 
son to  wonder  whether  this  agency,  which 
Is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  tool  of  the 
White  Hotise  In  controlling  the  cost  of  the 
vast  and  aprawUng  Federal  structure,  may 
not  now  regard  Itself  as  powerful  enough  to 
make  policy  rather  than  to  execute  It  upon 
Instructions  from  a  higher  authority. 

The  third  step  ought  to  be  to  find  a  sat- 
isfactory means  of  laying  the  whole  budget 
and  revenue  picture  before  Congress  at  the 
same  time.  Whether  this  should  be  the  re- 
sponslblUty  of  the  White  House,  or  of  a 
special  Joint  committee  representing  both 
legislative  branches,  or  by  means  of  a  oon- 
ec^dated  appropriation  bill  as  proposed  by 
Smator  Btxo.  is  less  important  than  that 
the  best  minds  In  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration be  Immediately  applied  to  the  prob« 
lem. 

Most  o^  the  States,  taeludlng  Maasacbu. 
aetto.  are  oompaUed  by  eonaUtutlonal  provt- 
Blons  of  rigid  sUtulsa  %o  telance  thatr  bod- 
gets — and  thay  do,  '*•*  *•*•  ••  *••?•■•• 
to  deficit  spandtnVx  l*W»»*««a«sa*aafca«a 
found  vise  at  «M  9mm  )9«t<  M*  H  to 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rigobo, 
as  follows: 


exxis  vou. 

Y  3u  pay,  and  ask  for  a  receipt.  The  port 
office  doesn't  glTe  you  an  ordinary  receipt, 
wrliten  out  on  a  Utile  piece  of  paper,  like 


Resolved  by  the  Committee  tyn  Publie 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  United 
States,  That  the  recommendations  ol  the 
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XaTOrad  expwidlng  it.  llilrteen  percent  did 
not  answer  that  specific  question,  and  only 
e  percent  said  the  plan  was  "at  doubtful 
value  and  ahould  be  ctirtalled.* 

Another  question  asked  our  rtockholdas 
to  rank  Ave  faeton  contributing  most  to  the 
caapmar*  postwar  growth  In  employee  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency.  They  gare  the 
profit-sharing  pUn  32  percent  o«  the  men- 
tions, second  only  to  -management  skills  and 
le«iershlp"  with  26  percent,  and  far  ahcMl  of 
"better  tools  and  equipment,"  fifth  with  18 
percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  clear-cut  ap- 
proval of  profit  sharing  from  such  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  stockholders  lUustrates  a 
algnificant  trend  in  pubUc  and  Investor 
thinking.  At  the  same  thne.  we  have  Im- 
preoaive  proof  of  new  and  widespread  busi- 
ness Interest  In  profit  sharing.  A  national 
newsletter's  recent  mention  o*  the  avallabU- 
Ity  of  assistance  in  setting  up  profit-sharing 
plans  drew  more  than  3,300  inquiries  to  the 
Council  of  Profit-Sharing  Industrie*. 

itVTVAL  IMTESZSTS 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this.  I  believe. 
Is  that  the  fundamental  economic  interests 
of  capital  and  labor  are  mutual  and  derive 
from  the  same  sources.  Tliere  obviously 
has  been  a  wide  psychological  gap  between 
the  poles  of  capital  and  labor,  and  profit 
sharing  is  the  spark  that  can  )ump  the  gap. 
close  the  circuit  and  reenergize  our  capi- 
talistie  system.  Of  Itself,  it  is  no  panacea, 
but  It  is  the  base  for  other  sound  human 
relations  practices  so  necessary  In  all  spheres 
today. 

At  the  root  of  too  much  labor-manage- 
ment strife  in  the  Nation  is  the  Issue  (tf 
prt^ta  and  their  disposaL  Profit  sharing, 
by  attacking  this  labor-management  prob- 
lem at  ita  basic  point  of  contention,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  fundamental  way  to  resolve  it. 
What  better  way  can  there  be  to  convince 
employees  of  the  wisdom,  in  public  Interest, 
of  running  our  businesses  for  a  healthy 
profit  than  to  give  them  a  vislUe.  direct 
stake  in  that  profit? 

Sharing  Is  a  natural  type  of  relationship 
between  two  human  beings  with  a  common 
objective.     If  it  la  so  for  2  people,   it   is 
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Indiv  dual  •od  group  pert onwrnoe  but  also 
the  proaperity  oC  ttie  business  as  • 


upon 
whol(L 


"Dlerred 


sharing 
profit  s 
at  sone 
company 


In 


The  "VUti  DoHar' 


•trr-^kU.-S» 


sums  refer  to  so-called  proflt- 

^   trusts   under   which   a   portion   of 

is  held  in  trurt  to  be  paid  employee* 

later  date,  usually  upon  leaving  the 

or  retirement. 


and 

com]  »uted. 

plan 


Foxja  siUB 
Without  getting  into  taie  techniques  of 
profl  -sharing  here,  let  me  nevertheless  point 
out  1  our  prerequisites.  The  first  Is  to  have 
regular  rates  of  pay  that  are  f\illy  up  to 
stan<  iard.  The  second  Is  not  to  make  profit- 
sluuiag  payments  so  frequent,  such  as 
mom  hly,  that  they  become  taken  for  granted 
8s  sc  me  form  of  regular  pay.  The  third  is 
to  m  ike  sure,  by  regvUar  and  frequent  com- 
mun  cation,  employees  understand  why 
profit  are  necessary,  how  they  are  earned, 
how  the  profit-sharing  payments  are 
The  fourth  Is  to  integrate  the 
into  a  well-rounded  program  of  in- 
dustrial relations. 

Pti  ney-Bowes  has  used  cash  profit-sharing 
succsssfully  for  about  17  years.  UntU  7 
ago.  it  took  the  form  of  a  year-end 
Jaon^B.  We  now  pay  a  quarterly  wage-and- 
salaiy  dividend,  and  also  have  a  Uberal  re- 
tlreiient  income  plan. 

rOBirULA  T7SSD 

our  case,  the  wage-and-salary  dividend 

is  bi  yMd  on  a  formula  of  setting  aside  for 
emp  oyees  26  percent  of  each  quarter's  op- 
eratl  ng  profit  before  taxes.  From  this 
amomt  is  deducted  the  regular  qiiarterly 
payiient  into  the  employees'  retirement  in- 
comi  >  plan  trust  fund,  and  the  remainder  is 
disti  ibuted  to  all  eligible  employees  on  a 
weifi  tited  basis. 

Because  both  the  profit-sharing  psyments, 
llkelwages  and  other  employment  costs,  take 
place  before  taxes,  it  is  possible  to  point  out 

P-  employees  that  these  payments  are 
Uy  comparable  to  the  company's  total 
mings.  Indeed,  because  of  the  severe 
y  which  the  excess  profits  titz  has 
on  growth  companies  like  ours,  our 
sharing  actually  exceeded  our  net 
in  1952. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OF  KurrocKT 

IN  THB  SENATB  OP  THK  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
by  James  Y.  Newton  entitled  "GOP 
Forced  to  Postpone  its  Drive  for  Hard 
Dollar,* "  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  on  July  7, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
KfSKNRown's  Economics:    GOP  Foacxn  To 

posTPOMS  Its  Dbivs   fob   "Ha«b   Dollab." 

BTJT   ADMUflSTSATlOK    STIU.    IS    SKSUMO    TO 

Task  Somx  Stkam  Out  or  Boom 
(By  James  Y.  Newton) 

One  of  the  Bsenhower  administration's 
most  cherished  goals,  the  creation  of  a 
"sound  dollar"  through  the  so-caUed  "hard 
money"  policy,  has  been  put  on  the  shelf 
for  a  while. 

It  has  had  to  be  put  there  because,  de- 
spite the  economy  efforts  of  the  GOP.  tbm 
Pederal  budget  is  proving  very  hard  to  bal- 
ance. The  Government  feU  99S  billion  short 
of  making  ends  meet  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing last  Tuesday.  The  prospect  for  this  year 
tent  much  brighter.  Senator  Taft  has  fore- 
cast a  deficit  for  the  new  year  of  $7  bilUon. 
And  so  Uncle  Sam  has  been  fcurced  to  shift 
his  attention  to  seeing  that  the  dollars  ha 
needs   are   available. 

The  shift  has  not  mad?  the  kind  of  haad- 
llnea  that  catch  the  rye  of  the  average 
dtlaen.  8UU.  it  is  big  news.  The  point 
about  the  hard  money  Is  that  It  te  not  easy 
to  get.  And  so  the  Ooreriiment's  need 
to  get  money  for  Its  own  uses  |ias  meant  r«- 


poetpone  a  plant  addition;  the  bcHooI  board,    unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  la    Xouna  wia«  »»  *^ 
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argued  that,  wceapt  tar  war,  dtpf— Ion,  or 
other  eaaercency.  It  would  not  operate  aqiial^ 
ly  weU  at  the  IMeral  level? 

Certain  It  la  that  aa  lonf  aa  deficit  apend- 
Ing  within  the  cover  of  an  eaally  amended 
debt  llmtt  la  allowed  to  continue,  and  Con- 
gress does  not  Impose  spedflc  limitations 
on  Itself,  "the  power  at  the  purse,"  In- 
herently the  prerogative  of  the  Congress,  will 
allp  Irrevocably  into  the  hands  of  the  Kaecu» 
tlve.  No  matter  how  well  Intentloned  the 
latter  may  be.  such  a  course  would  damage 
the  fundamental  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  leave  the  tsjcpayers  susceptible 
to  all  the  oldtime  aboMa  oS  tyrunnj. 


Effect  of  ActWitiet  of  GoTemmeBt  Agea- 
des  oa  Bayag  Power  of  the  Dollw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  C  CLEMENTS 

OrXZMTTTCXT 


ilil 


(By  James  T.  Newton) 
The  condition  of  the  American  dollar — 
tta   "softness"  or  "hardness,"   what  it  will 
buy — depends  largely  on  the  activities  of  two 
•genciea  of  oxir  Government.    These  are: 

1.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Dnde  Sam's 
*teoney  manager."  controlling  the  flow  of 
money  into  the  economic  blood  stream. 

2.  The  Treasury  Department,  serving  these 
days  as  Uncle  Sam's  "debt  manager."  charged 
with  the  problem  of  financing  the  1266  bil- 
lion our  GovemoMnt  owes  the  Nation. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  alms  and  objee- 
tlvea  of  these  two  n^ftnaging  organlaationa 
often  are  at  cross  purposes. 

TSIXD   TO   BBAKZ   XNTLATTOW 

During  the  Truman  administration,  for 
instance,  after  World  War  n  the  Federal  Re- 
•erve  propoeed  to  use  various  devices  at  Its 
disposal  to  put  •  brake  on  Inflation.  The 
Treasury,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  what  the  Federal  Reserve  vranted  would 
make  It  that  much  harder  to  handle  the 
Federal  debt.  A  little  over  3  years  ago.  the 
Inderal  Reserve  won  a  grudging  victory  In 
Its  dispute  with  the  Treasury  and  was  al- 
lowed to  take  some  tentative  steps  designed 
to  cut  down  the  creatlco  of  new  money  In 
the  economy.  Bm  It  was  not  untU  the  Elsen- 
hower team  took  over  last  January  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  victory  became  complete, 
and  the  Government  officially  dedicated  It- 
self to  fighting  inflation  through  the  appli- 
cation of  economic  controls. 

To  understand  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Tlctcry  meant — and  what  the  present  tem- 
porary retreat  frtan  that  phDoeophy  mean^— 
It  la  necessary  to  look  at  some  of  the  his- 
tory leading  up  to  the  present  situation. 

When  World  W*r  n  began,  the  Federal  or 
public  debt  amounted  to  $64  bUllcm.  re- 
garded as  a  tremendous  sum  at  the  time. 
Becauae  oC  the  staggering  cost  of  war.  ft 
Boomed  up  to  (STt  bilUon  by  tb*  end  of 
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IN  THB  SBNATB  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES      P"" 
ThMr$da9.  Jvlt  9,  19Si 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoko  the  second  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  James  T.  Newttm 
entitled  "Dollar's  Buying  Power  Hinges 
on  Rival  Aims  of  Agencies."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve- 
ning Star  on  July  8.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
EuutHuwKB's  BconoMics:  ZXxxaa's  Bunwo 

Fowxa  HuroXB  Om  Rival  Aims  or  Ackm- 


bllllon. 

1  be  requirements  of  heavy  Government 
wai  time  financing  forced  the  money  man- 
age %  to  resort  to  unusual  measures  to  meet 
the!  unusual  situation. 

WAB    FOUCnB    BOOMBUMOKD 

Hioed  with  the  necessity  of  borrowing  on 
an  1  in|wecedented  scale,  the  Treastiry  adopted 
pol:  des  which  were  hard  to  shake  off  and 
whi  eh  came  back  to  haunt  the  economic 
ezp  nts  in  the  time  of  heavy  Inflationary 
pre  sures  attending  the  dropping  of  wartime 
prU  e  and  wage  controls. 

T  tie  Treasury  raised  the  money  it  needed 
by  elling  most  of  its  I  O  U's  to  commercial 
has  ks,  which  provided  a  ready  market.  It 
fall  Kl  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to  get  these 
obi:  Rations  into  the  handa  of  individuals 
and  nonbanklng  investors,  like  pension 
funilB  and  Insurance  companies.  If  It  bad 
dOE  e  so.  its  securities  would  have  been  held 
Ion  ;er  than  they  were,  and  the  effect  would 
hav  B  been  less  Inflationary  than  it  was. 

Ajt  the  same  time,  the  Treasury  put  a  large 
of  its  debt  into  short-term  issues,  which 
carty  a  lower  interest  rate  than  Icmg-term 
bords  and  which  must  be  refxmded  fre- 
quently. Becaxise  short-term  Government 
securities  can  be  exchanged  quickly,  they 
are  virtually  the  same  as  cash,  economically 
speiiktng.  Hence  they  are  more  inflationary 
tha^  long-term  Issues. 

£  oth  these  policies  reflected  the  Treasury's 
efforts  to  do  its  wartime  borrowing  at  the 
lowist  poeslble  rates — ^to  have  an  "easy 
moiitey"  economy  at  a  time  when  It  needed 
moi  ley.  And  they  led  to  other  policies,  also 
Infl  itionary  in  their  effects. 
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This  was  rabaequently  cut   to  9353 
It  has,  however,  climbed  back  since 
start  of  the  Korean  war  to  over  9266 
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the  Treasury  began  floating  its  huge 
boqd  issues  to  pay  for  the  war.  the  Federal 
banks  moved  In  to  prevent  the  bond 
from  breaking  under  the  Impact  of 
heaviest  borrowing  of  all  time.    They  let 
known  they  would  pay  par  for  any 
'  bonds,  an  operation  known  as  "open 
buying.    By  so  doing,   they  froae 
security  prices  at  par.  and  the 
was  able  to  hold  to  its  pattern  of 
low  Interest  ratea. 
tight"  as  well  as  "easy"  money  advocate* 
I  e  that  this  nuirket  support  of  bonds  was 
aba  tlutely   vital   in   wartime.     But    it    waa 
con^nued   after   the   war  on   inaistence   of 
ury  Secretary  Vinson  and  his  successor. 
Johh  Snyder,  and  whether  it  htirt  or  belped 
coimtry  then  is  a  potnt  of  great  debate, 
the  end  ot  the  war.  holders  ot  bonds 
~  a  ready  market  at  Federal  Reaerve  for 
Government   securities.     The   biggest 
holders,  the  commercial  banks,  sold  billions 
1  onds  to  the  Reserve  system.    They  did  It 
I  tuild  up  their  reserves.     Under  the  law 
can  lend,  on  the  average.  $5  for  each 
~  they  have   above  the   legal  reserve 
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so  the  banka  went  oa  a  lending  spree. 

money  they  loaned  the  pubUo— In  effect 

money  created  by  theav— was  used  to  bid 

the  price  of  goods,  scarce  at  the  time. 

Federal    Reserve    people    claimed    this 

ss  was  responsible  for  a  major  part  of 

postwar  inflation.    They  wanted  to  drop 

bond-support  program.    In  that  event. 

■  argued,  bond  prices  would  fall.    The 

lerclal  banks  would  not  be  so  anidoiu 

(^spose  of  their  bood  holdings.    And  la 

^  on  to  their  bonds,  they  would  stop 

the  fires  of  Inflation. 
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TBSaamT  fbaibi  pario 

Treasury  people  of  the  time  argued. 

on  ttie  other  hand,  that  if  Government  bonda 

allowed  to  drop  below  par,  that  drop 

mlg^t  start  a  ttnanelal  panic.    They  said  the 

juent  Increase  of  interest  rates  would 

up  the  coat  of  cairytn^  the  V^^deral  debt 


comequent 


and  so  unbalance  the  budget  which,  during 
those  jrears,  showed  a  stirplus. 

They  said  a  bond-support  policy  and  low 
Interest  rates  are  healthy  becaxise  they  pro- 
mote investment  and  Industrial  expansion. 

The  Reserve  people  coiintered  that  Infia- 
tlon  was  running  up  the  Government  budget 
faster  than  any  Increase  of  interest  ratea 
could  raise  the  cost  of  carrying  the  big  debt. 
7%ey  said  Government  bonda  had  sold  below 
par  in  the  past  without  causing  a  panic. 

Not  until  the  start  of  the  Korean  war, 
when  inflation  became  an  immediate  threat, 
did  the  Federal  Reserve  arguments  begin  tOr 
prevail.  One  reason  why  they  were  ignored 
before  that  was  the  fact  that  a  huge  part  of 
the  Federal  debt  was  in  short-term  securi- 
ties, which  meant  the  Treasury  must  forever 
be  in  the  market  refunding,  or  reflnanclng. 
Its  loans.  It  could  not  afford  to  take  a 
chance  on  a  failure  in  one  of  theae  refunding 
operations,  because  the  slightest  panic  in  the 
bond  market  could  jeopardize  the  delicate 
balance  of  the  whole  Government  debt  struc- 
ture. So  the  safest  course  seemed  to  be  to 
let  things  alone,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
the  easy  money  setup  then  prevailing. 

In  the  light  of  recent  developments,  thla 
bit  of  history  has  unusual  algnificanc*.  But 
that  Is  getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  hard  money  victory 
In  March.  1951.  was  billed  as  having  been 
achieved  In  full  accord  with  the  Treasury. 
Actually,  that  waa  something  of  an  over- 
statement at  the  time.    The  one  pttfagraph , 
agreement  vras  "gobbledegook"  to  the  lay». 
man.     But  it  did  mean,  in  any  event,  thai , 
the  reserve  banks  would  gradually  retire  from 
the    business    of    supporting    Government 
bonds   by   open-market  purchases.     And    It 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  hard  money 
drive  which  came  to  full  flower  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration  this  spring. 

As  the  reserve  banks  withdrew  from  tho 
market,  bond  prices  gradually  dropped  imtll. 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  they  were  selling  sev« 
eral  points  below  the  par  of  100.  There  wa9* 
no  panic.  The  Treasury  did  not  raise  inter- 
est rates  on  new  Issues  of  securities  In  that 
period.  But  aa  bond  prices  fell  away  from 
par,  the  yield  or  earnings  of  the  bonds  ta«' 
creased,  sinoe  interest  rates  were  fixed. 

This  caused  a  mild  increase  of  interest 
rates  charged  for  some  commercial  and 
private  loana.  The  yield  on  Government 
bcmds  sets  the  pattern  for  the  whole  mooey 
market,  because  there  Is  such  a  huge  total  of 
funds  repreeented  by  those  securities. 

aZSVLT   nOHTBMXD    CUDXT 

The  other  results  were  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  predicted  they  woukt  be. 
As  Government  bond  prices  fell,  the  eom* 
merclal  banks  lost  their  eagmness  to  dlsposo 
of  their  holdings.  They  could  not,  thereforai, 
Inci  ease  their  reserves  so  rapidly  as  they  had 
been  increasing  them — which  meant  a  alow- 
down  In  the  making  of  new  loans — ^whleh 
meant  a  slowdown  in  the  creation  of  new 
money.    So  f ar  ao  good. 

There  waa  still  another  device,  however.  > 
to  which  the  banks  oould  turn  in  their  ef- 
fort to  Increase  their  reeerves  and  make  mora 
loans.  They  could  b<»Tow  from  the  Federal 
Reserve,  iising  as  collateral  the  Government 
bonds  and  other  securities  they  now  were 
keeping.  This  is  a  process  known  as  "redls- 
oountlng" — and  last  January,  the  Federal  re- 
serve cracked  down  on  that  one  too.  It 
tightened  the  screws  by  raising  the  redis- 
count rate — the  interest  rate  on  Federal  Re- 
serve loans  to  banks — from  1%  to  2  percent. 
That  tightened  credit  further.  The  hard 
money  drive  was  well  under  way. 

•nie  prices  of  goods  at  wholesale  started 
to  decline  abotrt  the  same  time  the  Reserve 
Board  began  Its  withdrawal  from  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  market.  Retail  or  con-  • 
sumer  prices  also  leveled  off.  The  advocatae 
of  easy  money  said  these  things  were  cauaedo 
by  the  price  and  wage  control  program,  aiMl 
by  the  fact  that  ^oductipa  ol  y>>^'Tfffr 
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goods  Increased  aa  thfe  defense  program  waa 
stretched  out.  They  give  little  or  no  credit 
to  the  Reserve  Board's  operationa. 

But  General  Elsenhower's  adviaers  gave  a 
major  share  of  the  credit  for  the  retreat  of 
inflation  to  the  new  monetary  policy.  And 
they  backed  up  their  opinion  by  quickly 
dropping  wage  and  price  controls  after  the 
change  of  administration. 


An  era  of  full  Reserve  Board-Treasury  co- 
operation dawned.  The  Government  set 
about  In  earnest  handling  the  problem  of 
inflation  entirely  through  indirect  monetary 
controls. 

The  Treasury  did  Its  bit  by  raising  Interest 
rates  on  new  issues  of  secxirltles.  More  Im- 
portant still,  it  began  borrowing  new  money 
and  reflnanclng  old  debts  In  long-term  bonds 
rather  than  thoae  shcR^term  Issues  wblch 
could  be  so  easily  converted  to  cash  and 
wblch  had  been  so  popular  with  the  old 
Treasury  people.  The  Idea  was  to  get  away 
from  ao  much  refunding:  to  put  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  Federal  debt  in  long-term, 
higher -rate  bonds  which  would  prove  attrao- 
tlve  to  investors  likely  to  hold  onto  them. 

The  high  tide  of  this  line  ot  endeavor  waa 
reached  last  April,  when  the  Treasiury  put 
out  an  issue  of  91.5  billion  in  90-year  bonds 
bearing  an  Interest  rate  of  9%  pwcent — a  full 
three-quarters  of  a  percent  higher  than  pre- 
vious Issuea. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  tbe  hard-mooey 
policy. 

The  high  interest  rate  on  the  new  bond*. 
It  was  correctly  anticipated,  will  push  up 
Interest  ratea  on  all  forms  of  borrowing  to 
new  heights.  Uortgage  ratea  would  rise  and 
the  Government  would  even  increase  the  per- 
mitted level  of  Interest  on  FHA  and  veterans' 
housing  loans. 


2,  at  least,  will  not  be  a  direct  inflationary 
force  in  the  hands  of  consuaaers. 

But  this  latest  Treasury  borrowing,  the 
largest  since  World  War  II.  was  set  up  in  the 
form  of  8-month  certificates,  securities  defi- 
nitely in  the  short-term  category.  It  was  a 
long  atep  away  from  the  earlier  policy  of 
trar,sferrlng  the  debt  Into  long-term  bonds, 
and  step  3  in  the  retreat  from  the  adminis- 
tration's hard  money  stand. 

Why  the  retreat?  As  we  have  seen  the 
Elsenhower  people  say  it  is  merely  a  strategic 
withdrawal  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  be- 
ing encountered  in  balancing  the  Federal 
budget.  It  could  also  be,  however,  that  the 
administration  is  giving  some  careful  second 
thoughts  to  the  defiatlonary  policies  which 
seemed  so  reasonable  to  them  when  they  first 
came  to  Washington. 

Some  of  the  reasons,  political  aa  well  as 
economic,  why  they  might  be  having  such 
second  thoughts  will  be  considered  in  the 
final  ai-tlde  In  this  series,  aiHi>earlng  to- 
morrow. 


Boucar  BT 

But  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
reaction  to  the  announcement  of  the  long- 
term-bond  Issue  iteelf  proved  not  at  all  what 
had  been  antidpatad.  The  laaue  aold  uikter 
par  from  the  moment  the  Treasury  put  it  on 
the  market.  liong-term  investors,  to  whom 
the  offering  waa  supposed  to  appeal,  ahunnai* 
It.  A  good  portion  of  the  issue  fell  initially 
into  the  hands  of  speculators  who  expected 
to  reap  a  q\ilck  profit  on  the  deaL  Aa  tt 
turned  out.  they  reaped  no  profit  at  an. 

More  serious  was  the  fact  that  the  whole 
bond  market  was  thrown  into  a  dither  by 
this  unexpected  development.  Tlie  prices  of 
other  Issues,  Government  and  non-Govern- 
ment as  well,  skidded  fast.  The  financial 
experts  were  not  sure  what  made  things  hap- 
pen that  way.  They  still  are  not  sure.  The 
only  thing  that  is  obvious  to  them  is  that 
the  bond  market  aimply  was  not  ready  for 
this  type  and  extent  of  hard  money  financing. 

From  that  time  on  to  the  present  the  ad- 
ministratlon'a  hard  money  drive  haa  been  in 
reverse.  The  Government  moved  first  to  pro- 
tect the  price  of  the  short-term  aecurlties 
on  which  its  finances  depend  so  heavily.  The 
Fedmd  Reserve  banka  went  b«M;k  into  the 
open  market  for  the  purchase  of  Treasury 
bills  and  certiflcatea,  which  mature  in  the 
short  time  of  90  days  to  1  year.  That  waa 
step  No.  L 

Step  No.  2  was  the  Reaerve  Board's  order 
lowering  the  percentagea  of  deposits  which 
the  commercial  banks  must  keep  in  reaerve 
accounts  before  they  can  legally  make  loans. 
It  is  estimated  that  steps  1  and  2.  between 
them,  will  create  over  98  billion  worth  of  the 
^klnd  of  new  money  which  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  been  trying  to  keep  out 
of  the  currency  with  its  hard  money  policy. 

The  new  money  ereated  in  step  No.  2 
(about  96 J(  billion)  was  money  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  for  itself,  and  thU  week  it  is- 
sued new  securities  with  which  to  borrow 
that  money  back  from  the  banks.  So  a  good 
part  of  the  new  money  created  la  steps  1  and 
2CIX— App. 264 


Anthority  of  the  CmapiroDer  General  Orer 
SUpbaildiag  Coiitract9 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  POTTER 

or  ancRiQAOT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thm-aday,  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Warrenls  Obstacle  Course." 
Which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  on  June  23,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro, 
ks  follows: 
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James  A.  Farrell.  Jr.,  was  quite  right  in 
telling  a  Senate  committee  last  week  that 
the  "authority  of  the  OomptroUer  General 
to  review  shipbuilding  contracts"  rates  high 
among  the  moet  serious  obstacles  to  an 
Amsrican  ahlpbuUdlng  program  today. 

We  would  rate  it  almoet  aa  high  aa  the 
current  vacuum  In  ahlpplng  policy.  Perhapa 
more  ao.  For  if  there  is  one  thing  of  which 
an  operator  seeking  to  btUld  a  new  liner  with 
Go'vemment  subsidy  aid  can  be  sure,  it  la 
that,  before  he  is  through,  the  whole  trans- 
action will  be  aharply,  if  not  aavagely.  at- 
tacked by  the  General  Accounting  Oflkce. 

This  has  gone  on  for  many  years.  In  Mr. 
Lindsay  Warren'a  regime  it  began  with 
charges  that  the  old  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration was  paying  excessive  amounts  for 
requisitioned  ships,  charges  that  were  In  no 
way  sustained  by  subsequent  actions  of  the 
Federal  courts.  Later,  virtually  every  poet- 
war  liner  building  contraot  came  in  turn 
under  GAO  fire.  The  personnel,  organization, 
and  policies  of  the  shipping  agencies  changed 
several  times  during  this  period,  but  ^e 
regularity  and  nature  of  the  GAO  asaaxUts 
did  not. 

The  result  of  an  this  has  been  to  put  the 
United  States  shipping  agenciea  and  the 
American  merchant  marine  under  a  cloud 
as  clearly  visible  abroad  aa  it  ia  here.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwlae  whac  GAO  la  con- 
stantly on  the  attack  and  shipping  Is  ever 
on  the  d^ensive. 

And  the  matter  becomes  quite  serious 
when  it  begins  to  reflect  on  the  competence 
of  each  and  every  ahlpplng  agency  that 
comes  along,  and  on  the  Integrity  of  almost 
any  company  that  partlelpatea  la  a  ahip- 
building  oontcact  vlth  tha  Oorerzuneat. 


If  Congress  Itself  thought  there  was  any-  • 
real  substance  to  the  Ccxx^ttroUer  General's 
charges,  we  believe  it  would  have  taken  far 
more  drastic  action  to  discipline  the  ship- 
ping agesides  than  it  has.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  these  charges  have  no  validity,  why 
are  they  allowed  to  continue  to  the  point 
of  serioos  Interferenoe  with  shipping  policy? 
What,  In  this  case,  are  Mr.  Warren's  real 
motives? 

This  is  a  subject  at  whi<^  Congress  shoiikl  -^'i 
take  a  long,  hard  look,  and  If  the  situation 
la  not  to  deteriorate  further,  it  should  taks 
It  aoon. 

It  will  find,  we  believe,  that  what  Is  bother- 
ing GAO  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  subsidy 
payments  on  ships  as  it  is  the  limitations 
placed  upon  the  Comptroller's  authority  over 
ahlpplng  expendituree  under  section  307  of 
the  1986  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

This  section  provided  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission with  certain  exemptlona  from  sec- 
tion 71.  title  81  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  providee  that  "all  clainos  and  de- 
mands •  •  •  and  all  accounts  whatever  In 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Is  concerned  either  as  a  debtor  or  as  a  cred- 
itor timll  be  aettled  or  adjuated  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office." 

Actually,  such  exemptions  were  permitted 
shilling  contracta  as  far  back  as  1923.  GAO 
did  not  like  them  then,  when  it  was  at  war 
vrlth  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
It  liked  them  even  less  when,  despite  its 
protests,  Congress  incorporated  them  In  tho 
1936  act. 

But  in  doing  this.  Congress  armed  the 
Comptroller  General  with  a  weapon  he  has 
found  very  useful.  While  withholding  from 
him  the  power  to  disallow  Maritime  Com- 
mission expenditures,  tt  Instructed  him  to 
audit  these  expenditures  and  r^xirt  to  Con- 
gress any  departures  from  provisions  In  tho 
act. 

tt  might  be  tmcharltable  to  say  that  Bir. 
Warren  has  xised  this  weapon  primarily  to 
persuade  Congress  that  ship-construction 
subsidies  are  in  such  bad  shspe  that  the 
exemption  should  be  removed,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  entirely  inaccurate. 
He  has  shown  other  evidence  of  aspirations 
for  power  In  the  past,  and  we  can  find  little 
else  to  explain  the  injurious  publicity  he  has 
continuously  Infiicted  upon  the  merchants 
marine. 

The  trouble  Is  that  GAO  now  has  either 
too  much  or  too  little  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  shipping  expenditures. 

Some  control,  some  form  of  check  are 
as  desirable  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
Maritime  Board  as  on  any  other  agency.  In 
normal  circumstances.  GAO  would  be  the 
proper  organization  to  do  it.  If  It  had  been 
given  more  authority  In  the  past,  its  atti- 
tude would  have  been  leas  destructive — 
possibly  even  constructive.  Otherwise.  It 
would  have  found  Itself  under  heavy  con- 
gressional fire  for  blocking  the  national 
shipping  policy. 

This  change  might  be  desirable  today,  but 
not  with  the  present  Comptroller  and  some 
of  his  associates  in  office.  Their  enmity 
for  the  ahippiag  industry  is  too  deep  seated: 
they  have  waged  war  on  it  too  long  to  change 
their  attitudee.  If  this  change  is  to  be  made, 
someone  else  must  be  found  to  do  the  job. 
If  it  is  not.  then  the  Comptroller's  freedom 
to  make  trouble  without  Hssiimlng  any  re^^ 
sponsibillty  for  it  should  be  curbed. 

We  agree  with  the  statement  made  last 
week  by  Senator  Chaslss  S.  Pottcb.  the 
|Lfi<.v»«g«m  Reput^can  who  heada  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  It  is  unthinkable, 
aa  ho  iH^'<1,  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion should  be  forced  to  violate  the  terms 
of  Its  own  contracts  after  the  ahips  have 
been  buUt  and  d^vered  merely  because  the 
Comptroller  General  thinks  they  should  have 
bean  drawn  up  In  some  other  way.  It  la. 
Indeed,  time  for  a  changes  ^.^^  j^.  u.  . 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  news  story 
by  Jean  Welke  in  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Oasette  of  July  4.  recounting  the  par- 
ticipation by  Charles  Parmer.  Virginia's 
representative  at  the  celebration  in 
the  Connecticut  pageant  honoring  the 
French  general.  Rochambeau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 
lis.  PAum  Is  Reprisiktativi  of  VnoiHiA 

DintnfG    CoNKicncuT   Paokaki   Bonobimo 

ROCBAMBBAV 

(By  Jean  Welke) 

lir.  Charles  Parmer,  distlngxilahed  Virginia 
historian,  author,  and  radio  commentator, 
returned  early  this  week  from  a  3 -day  cele- 
bration in  Lebanon.  CJonn..  honoring  a  hero 
of  the  American  Revolution.  General  Bo- 
ehambeau,  of  Prance. 

lir.  Parmer  is  general  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Rochambeau  Commission  of  the 
United  States  and  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
conunission  by  appointment  of  Oovernor 
BatUe. 

The  Rochambeau  Commission  seeks  to 
mark  the  trail  traveled  by  General  Rocham- 
beau and  his  French  troops  on  the  route 
fnun  the  New  England  States  to  Yorktown, 
where  they  helped  Gen.  George  Washington 
win  the  decisive  battle  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  1791. 

Mr.  Parmer  was  accompanied  on  his  trip 
to  Connecticut  by  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  R.  Landon. 
Chief  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Air 
Force.  Cteneral  Landon.  who  lives  in  Alex- 
andria, has  been  appointed  military  coa- 
•ultant  to  the  Rochambeau  Commission. 

The  Connecticut  celebration,  called  the 
XiSbanon  Pilgrimage,  is  an  annual  affair,  held 
in  the  city  which  was  the  home  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut  during 
the  American  Revolution  and  a  close  friend 
of  George  Washington. 

Lebanon  la  also  the  city  where  the  horse 
troops  of  General  Rochambeau,  the  Lauzun 
Legion,  spent  the  winter  of  1780-81  before 
they  left  for  their  historic  trip  to  Yorktown. 

The  big  parade  held  last  Satxirday  after- 
noon to  open  the  festivities  was  headed  by 
Connecticut  Gov.  John  Lodge,  French  Ambas- 
sador Henri  Bonnet,  Mr.  Parmer,  who  repre- 
sented the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  at  the 
invitation  of  Governor  Lodge,  and  Major 
General  Landon. 

Later,  magnolias  from  the  garden  of  George 
Washington's  home.  Mount  Vernon,  were  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Grace  Trewhella.  first  vice 
president  general  of  the  Connecticut  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Major 
General  Landou  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Parmer  and 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Flowers  plucked  from  the  French  section 
of  the  Yorktown  battlefield  by  the  Sarah 
Constant  Chapter,  Colonial  Dames,  of  War- 
wick, Va..  were  presented  on  Monday  by  Mr. 
Parmer  at  the  Rochambeau  Plaque  in  the 
old  State  house,  where  Rochambeau's  men 
had  encamped  on  the  same  date  in  1781. 

During  the  festivities  Mr.  Parmer  read  » 
message  from  Virginia's  United  States  Sena- 
tor, Habst  Flood  Btkd,  commending  the 
Rochambeau  Commission  for  Its  "whole- 
txearted  gesture  of  frlendablp  to  the  living 


descended  from  those  valoroiis  flght- 

who  aided  In  establishing   the  United 

of  America."    The  message  was  later 

to  Ambassador  Bonnet. 

pageant  on  Sat\irday  evening  reenacted 

I's  early  days  in  America. 

E  aymond  E.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Con- 

nec  licut  Rochambeau  Commission,  later  took 

Parmer  on  a  trip  through  the  entire  State 

over  the  route  traveled  by  General  Roch- 

The  southern  route   has   already 

_  marked  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Amerl- 

Revolutlon  and  the  Colonial  Dames  of 


am  >eau. 

beei 

can 

Coi  nectieut. 


ilmong  the  prominent  citizens  whom  Mr. 
Par  ner  met  during  his  trip  were  many  who 
are  familiar  visitors  to  Virginia. 

I  hey  Included:  Mrs.  Julius  P.  Smith,  presl- 
der  t  of  the  Colonial  Dances,  State  of  Connec- 
tlcit;  Mrs.  John  A.  Ingersoll,  vice  president 
of  1  he  Colonial  Dames:  Mrs.  G.  Harold  Welsh, 
8ta:e  regent  of  the  DAR:  Col.  James  Case. 
Sta  X  president,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lut  on:  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  MUls.  DAB  regent 
for  Windsor.  Conn. 

I I  the  Newton.  Conn..  library  Mr.  Parmer 
ins  )ected  the  original  map  of  General  Roch- 
am  >eau's  route  serosa  the  State.  He  was  the 
gu<  5t  of  Newton's  First  Selectman  A  Fenn 
Die  clnson. 

Ifurlng  his  trip  the  Virginia  representative 
messages  of  greeting  from  Mayor 
Mai-shall  J.  Beverley  to  the  acting  mayor  of 
Waterbury  and  the  first  selectman  of  Leb- 
anqn. 

final  outstanding  event  was  a  special 
audience  by  Governor  Lodge  for  Mr.  Parmer, 
presented  him  with  a  letter  from  Gov- 
Battle  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
Connecticut's  participation  In  the  marking 
of   \ht  Rochambeau  TralL 
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hands  olH^dren.  Few  people  dared  to  tell 
even  their  own  children  that  the  party  was 
spreading  filth  and  lies.  The  party  and  Its 
leaders  were  considered  Infallible,  and  proved 
their  point  by  shooting  everyone  who  dared 
to  disagree  with  them. 

I  remember  that  In  school,  oxir  teacher 
consistently  hammered  home  to  us  children 
the  doctrine  that  God  does  not  exist  and 
that  Chilst  had  never  lived.  A  device  which 
they  often  used  to  convince  the  children 
that  there  was  no  God  has  shocked  all  the 
Americans  to  whom  I  have  recounted  it. 

The  teacher  would  tell  the  children  to 
pray  to  God  for  candy.  The  children,  usu- 
ally in  the  low  primary  grades,  were  always 
hungry  for  sweeu,  and  would  pray,  but 
candy  was  not  forthcoming.  The  next  day, 
the  teacher  would  say,  "Now,  chUdren.  pray 
to  the  Soviet  regime  to  give  you  candy." 
The  children  would  pray  again,  this  time 
addressing  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  teacher  would  then  produce 
candies  from  the  drawer  of  her  desk  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  children.  This  tech- 
nique, which  was  contained  in  a  set  of  for- 
mal Instructions  Issued  by  Moscow  for  the 
training  of  small  children,  had  as  iU  pur- 
pose the  killing  of  any  faith  in  God  in  the 
children. 

Was  it  effective?  It  was  completely  effec- 
tive in  cases  where  there  was  no  close  fam- 
ily relationship,  or  where  the  parents  were 
in  prison  or  exUe,  or  forced  to  spend  all  their 
waking  hours  to  earn  enough  to  feed  them 
and  their  families,  with  consequent  too  little 
attention  to  their  children.  In  many  cases 
it  did  not  work,  especially  In  the  country 
where  the  peasants  still  constituted  65  per- 
cent of  the  whole  Russian  population.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  just  how  effective  It  was, 
because  anyone  who  did  preserve  his 
belief  and  faith  in  God  was  afraid  to  reveal 
It  to  anyone. 

When  priests  and  rabbis  were  imprisoned 
or  exiled,  their  families  were  sometimes 
spared  on  condition  that  they  declare  offi- 
cially and  in  public  that  they  had  broken 
all  ties  with  their  clergyman  relatives  and 
that  they  renounced  and  condemned  the 
church  or  synagogue  as  a  hangout  at  the 
enemies  of  the  people. 


At.  lank  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
thit  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Post,  Boston,  Mass..  of  today,  which  is 
another  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Soviet 
Ri  ssia  by  Vladimir  Petrov.  38,  a  Russian 
ex  le  now  teaching  at  Yale  University. 
Bern  in  Odessa,  he  attended  the  Civil 
Ei  glneerlng  College  in  Moscow  and  the 
Eigineering  Institute  of  Leningrad. 
Tl  ere,  in  1935,  he  was  arrested.    He  was 

•olitical  prisoner  for  6  years,  in  Lenin- 
gr  id  and  Siberia.  He  is  the  author  of 
tw3  books,  Soviet  Gold:  My  Life  as  a 
Sltve  Laborer  In  the  Siberian  Biines. 
ar  d.  My  Retreat  From  Russia: 

r4>s  T^ch  CHnj>BXN  nf  School  That  Goo 
Is  A  Cafitai-ist  Lis 

(By  Vladimir  Petrov) 
:  n  the  1930's.  after  the  Communists  had 
fir  nly  established  themselves  as  the  only 
power  in  Russia,  the  party  published  a 
wclekly  magazine  entitled,  "The  Godless."  I 
;  a  child  In  Rtissla  at  the  time,  and  the 
palty  propagandists  saw  to  it  that  I,  to- 
ge<  her  with  all  the  other  children,  received 
CO  lies  every  week.  The  magazine  was  full 
ofiantlreligious  and  blasphemous  cartoons 
1  dirty  stories  about  the  clergy  and 
reiglon. 

'[liere     were     many     other     books     and 
brochures  o£  the  same  kind  put  into  the 


BOT  BAD  TO  DKMOTTMCB  Ml 

During  my  last  year  In  echool.  a  tragle 
event  took  place  in  the  life  of  one  of  my 
classmates.  It  somehow  became  known  that 
he.  a  shy  and  sensitive  boy  of  about  15,  was 
the  son  of  a  priest  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  He  had  tried  to  conceal  his  fam- 
ily background,  but  was  "unmatked."  It 
was  first  planned  to  expel  him  from  the 
school,  which  would  bar  him  from  all  oppor- 
tunities for  further  education  forever  for  hla 
"deception  of  authorities."  The  local  bureau 
of  the  Komsomol  (Yo\mg  Communist 
League),  however,  decided  that  there  waa 
antlreltglous  propaganda  value  In  the  situ- 
ation. Under  the  most  extreme  pressure,  the 
boy  finally,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  school, 
repudiated  his  father  and  everything  that 
his  father  stood  for.  What  an  ordeal  thia 
must  have  been  for  a  sensitive  and  intelli- 
gent boy  who  knew  that  his  Innocent  father 
was  far  superior  to  the  brutal  men  who  were 
persecuting  him. 

Later  I  learned  that  the  boy  made  his  re- 
pudiation at  the  urging  of  his  father,  who 
completely  understood  the  situation  and  act- 
ed entirely  In  the  best  interests  of  his  son. 

After  the  meeting  at  which  the  repudia- 
tion had  taken  place,  however,  most  ol  the 
pupils  In  the  school  boycotted  the  boy  be- 
cause he  had  denounced  his  own  father.  So 
did  the  members  of  the  Young  Communist 
League,  which  had  no  fiirther  use  for  him. 
If  the  boy  had  revealed  that  his  repudiation 
had  had  the  blessing  of  his  father,  his  father 
would  have  siiffered.  So  be  took  another 
way  out. 

One  Sunday  he  went  to  the  river  bank, 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  found  peace. 
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Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  McDONOUQH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Los 
Angeles  County  is  the  fastest  growing 
county  in  the  United  States.  Today  its 
population  is  estimated  at  close  to 
4,650.000.  a  3-year  net  gain  of  almost 
500.000,  or  12  percent  over  Its  total  popu- 
lation of  4451,687  as  recorded  by  the 
1950  Census. 

This  record  Increase  for  the  8-year 
period  compares  with  a  gain  of  1.366.044 
for  the  10-year  period  between  the  cen- 
suses of  1940  and  1950.  During  that 
span  of  a  brief  10  years,  Los  Angeles 
County  has  added  more  persons  to  its 
population  than  did  the  entire  State  of 
Texas  during  the  same  period,  more,  in 
fact,  than  any  State  except  CsOifomla 
Itself.  • 

With  the  tremendous  Increase  in  pop- 
ulation, Los  Angeles  County  has  been 
faced  with  difficult  problems  in  matching 
its  progress  in  all  other  fields  with  the 
population  growth.  There  have  been 
problems  of  housing  and  adequate  com- 
munity facilities,  problems  related  to  in- 
dustrial rrpojnsiom,  and  many,  many 
dthen. 

To  understand  the  problems  of  the 
city  and  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  an 
understanding  of  our  population  trend 
is  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  f  oUowing  article 
which  states  the  facts  on  population  in- 
creases in  Los  Angeles  County: 
Popm^noM  XxPAWDQfo  AT  Neax-Rccobo  Pack: 
Loa  Airasus  Ooumtt  Totai.  RxirmBi 
4.660.000 

As  of  AprU  1.  196S.  the  popuUtltm  oi  Los 
Angeles  County  Is  estimated  at  vary  close  to 
4,960,000.  This  represents  a  S-year  net  gain 
of  almost  exactly  600,000,  or  13  percent,  over 
the  total  of  4.161.687  recorded  in  the  AprU  U 
1950  Census.  In  the  brief  span  of  S  yeara, 
Loa  Angeles  County  has  added  more  persons 
to  its  population  than  the  total  1950  popu- 
laUon  of  SeatUe  or  Kansas  City  (Ho.),  and 
nearly  as  many  as  the  1950  popxilatlon  of 
Cincinnati  or  Minneapolis. 

The  recent  Increase  of  600,000  pwsons  In 
t  years  compares  with  the  gain  of  1.366.- 
044  in  the  10  years  between  the  censuses  at 
1940  and  1950.  In  that  decade.  Los  Angeles 
County  added  more  persons  to  Its  population 
than  did  the  entire  State  of  Texas  or  the  en- 
tire State  of  New  York — more,  in  fact,  than 
any  State  except  California  Itself. 

The  January  1.  1068.  popuUtlon  of  the 
eounty  U  estimated  at  4.600,000  and  the  gain 
diiring  1962  U  estimated  at  190,000. 

There  Is  every  IndieaUon  that  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  Loe  Angeles  County  is  con- 
tinuing unabated.  The  1963  rate  is  tenta- 
tively estimated  at  190,000.  This  rate  U  the 
highest  ever  recorded  except  for  1923  (at  the 
crest  of  the  flood  of  in-migratlon  after  World 
War  I)  and  104S  (the  peak  during  World 
War  n). 

The  wide  fluctuations  in  the  county's  pop- 
ulation growth  over  the  years  are  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  chart,  wtxieh  is  based 
on  a  3-year  moving  average  of  aimual  data. 
The  figure  charted  for  1951,  Xar  example.  U 


the  average  of  tfaU  for  1060.  1061.  and  1062. 

The  flgtire  for  1952  is  180.000 — the  average  of 
160,000  in  1951,  190,000  In  1952.  and  a  proj- 


•cteid  figure  ct  190,000  for  1963.  Using  the 
3 -year  moving  average  tends  to  smooth  out 
erratic  fluctuations  from  year  to  year. 
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196(^-83  sverace.... ...... .......... . 

•iI2S.000 
•4,60Qt000 

1940 

IMl 

2,776,300 
2,830,000 
2,974,600 

1942 

1943 

19*4 

i94«™!rrr!~r!!i!!rmrrrnrrr"i 
1947 

1948.    

3,103,000 
3,304,300 
3,481,000 
3,609.000 
3,748.000 
3,891.000 
4.02^000 

1M9 

4.125,000 

1950       

4k  36a  000 

<4iaooo 
'4,6oaooo 

>  By  ptoee  e(  rnidefiee.    Ftoocea  do  not  incliide  stillbirths. 

« Excess  of  Wrths  ovw  deaths.  .^       ^..     _,*:.*., ,  ._ 

»  Net  inmigratioD  is  obtained  by  subtracting;  the  natural  incrrase  from  the  e«tlmatea  total  Ino^ase  m  population. 

•  Estimated  by  the  California  Taxpayers'  Association  for  the  years  i»XHOi  estimated  by  the  research  defMwtmeot 
of  Security-First  National  Bank  fcr  pnor  and  sabsequcnt  years. 

•  By  place  of  occurrence.     Prior  to  1945,  figures  were  not  adjusted  for  fteoe  of  lesideooeL 

•  Population  at  aid  of  period. 

r  Preliminary.  ^ 

Source  of  birth  and  death  statistics:  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Departmeot  and  CslUonda  DepsrtmcDt  of 
Public  Uealtli. 


It  win  be  noted  from  the  chart  that  the 
population  increaae  averaged  a  spectacular 
186,000  in  the  3  years  1921-23,  feU  to  a  de- 
presslnn  low  of  18 XXX)  in  1932-34.  increased 
to  an  average  of  169.000  during  the  war  years 
1943-45,  then  subsided  to  120,000  in  1948-60, 
and  has  since  risen  to  an  average  of  180,000 
for  the  1951-53  interval.  Over  the  entire 
S8-year  period  shown  in  the  chart,  the  popu- 
lation of  Los  Angeles  County  has  shown  a 
net  increase  of  3,794/X)0— or  an  average  erf 
100,000  per  year.  This  has  meant  building 
in  this  county — each  year,  on  the  average, 
for  nearly  four  decades — homes,  streets,  util- 
ities, schools,  stores,  churches,  and  other 
faciUtles  fOT  a  city  having  the  1060  pecula- 
tion of  Olendale  or  Pasadena. 

The  current  annual  rate  of  growth — 
190,000 — ^means  pouring  Into  the  eounty  ea^ 
year  a  city  the  siae  of  Tulsa  or  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  bulk  of  Los  Angeles  County's  popula- 
tion growth  has  always  been  accounted  for 


by  tnmlgration.  During  the  25  years  from 
1915  through  1989,  ftiUy  02  percent  at  the 
population  growth  was  due  to  inmigration. 
Only  8  percent  was  due  to  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  in  the  resident  population. 
Since  the  end  at  World  War  n.  however,  the 
luttural  increaae  in  population  has  accounted 
for  approximately  one-third  at  the  growth. 
Listed  in  the  table  below  are  flguree  on  the 
natural  Increaae  in  population  during  1951 
in  each  of  the  14  southernmost  counties  of 
California.  Loe  Angeles  County  accotmted 
for  about  35  percent  of  the  State  total,  and 
the  14-cotmty  area  for  61  percent.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  flrst  year  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict boosted  the  natural  increase  by  the 
largest  percentages  in  San  Luis  Obl^w.  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  Los  Angeiea 
Counties.  Inyo.  Tulare,  and  Eiixgs  Counties 
showed  slightly  t™*"*''  increases  in  1961 
than  in  I960. 


Natvaxd  increase  in  population »  mi  southern  CaHfomia,  1951 


CodBty 


Los  Angeles... .,>..,.~.~.. 

San  Diego -.— — - 

Pan  Bernardino. 

Orange 

Rive 

Ventura 

Imperial 

8anu  Ba-bcra — 
San  Lois  Obls|ie. 
Inyo 


jOaouthem  oountiflSw.. 


Fresno.. 
Kern... 
Tulare- 
Kings... 


4  San  Joaquin  Valley  eouaties.. 


14  sootbetn  eoontiss.. 


19511 

berof 

births* 


96.245 
15,100 
7.374 
8^479 
4,144 
3,128 
1,900 
2.489 
1.386 

2n 


138,458 


7,998 
6,706 
3^694 
1.386 


1951  num- 
ber o( 
dfal'*t ' 


41.760 

a  114 

2.678 
2.249 
1,745 
887 
445 
983 
612 
117 


56,508 


2.406 
1,6S7 
1.153 

369 


19.381 


157,889 


6,565 
82,183 


Natorsl 

populatioa 

increase  > 


84.486 

10,816 

4.606 

3,230 

Z399 

3,211 

1.645 

1,507 

774 

176 


Nstnral  taureass 


Percent 
tiiange. 
19S0-&1 


81.860 


6.189 
8,949 
3.541 
1.017 


18.796 
96,666 


+10.2 

-fl7.0 

-f-18.0 

-1-8.8 

+2.3 
+7.9 
+7.6 
+219 
-&9 


+10.9 


+  5.1 

+.9 

-X7 

-L2 


1961mresit 
o(  Stale 

total 


34.83 

6.91 
3.00 
106 
1.53 

\.a 

.99 
.96 
.» 
.11 


53.31 


3.  S3 
8.38 

1.63 
.65 


+L6 


+6.9 


8.83 


6LU 


»  SUUblrtbs  are  excluded  from  both  birth  and  death  stalisUcs. 


aet  pisssof  oeoemaes. 
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Ciniity 


44  northern  ooonties 

ToUl  Cmlilofnto 

IJM  Angetes  metropolitan  •£«»  '-7.— "  .::^-r 

81U1  Franciaoo-Oakland  metroplUtan  area  *. 
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1961  nam- 

berof 

btrtba* 


I 


102,420 


101,724 
fi3,SAa 


»  Lo«  Angeles  and  Orange  CoontJes.  f.      j.  ^ 

«  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Frandsco,  Baa  Mat«o 

Sooroe:  CallfcniJa  Department  of  Pnblic  Health. 


BonneTille  Power  AdministratioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHIKCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "BPA  Whipping  Boy  Again." 
published  in  the  Portland  Oregonian  of 
June  23,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

BPA  Whifpiko  Bot  Agaim 

An  article  In  the  Reader's  Digest  for  Ju'y, 
by  two  staff  members.  William  Hard  and 
Charles  Stevenson,  takes  off  on  the  old  and 
discredited  theme  that  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  In- 
terior have  deliberately  created  power  short- 
ages in  the  Northwest  to  get  more  and  bigger 
Federal  dams. 

The  contention  Is  that  BPA  has  oversold 
available  power  to  big  industrial  customers 
and  PUD'S  while  restraining  private  utilities 
from  developing  enotigh  generation  to  meet 
the  region's  needs. 

The  thinking  behind  this  Is  that  the 
Northwest  should  lock  up  Its  natural  re- 
■oiirces,  offer  no  additional  attractions  to 
Industries  to  locate  here,  and  settle  down  to 
an  internecine  struggle  over  division  of  the 
power  available.  This,  when  the  Northwest 
Is  the  greatest  regional  storehouse  in  the 
Nation  of  undeveloped  hydropower. 

It  passes  lightly  over  the  fact  that  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government,  including 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Defense, 
have  shoved  big  users  of  electricity  into  the 
area  for  security  and  rearmament  ptirposes. 
while  Congress  has  lagged  in  providing 
enough  dams  for  the  purpose. 

It  overlooks  the  necessity  for  the  North- 
west to  provide  more  and  more  power  for  ex- 
pansion of  normal  business,  residential,  and 
farm  needs,  to  provide  employment  for  peo- 
ple already  here  and  those  pouring  into  the 
area.  Had  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Army  engineers — Joined  by  the  privately 
owned  public  utilities — not  pressed  with  aU 
their  might  for  more  dams,  there  would  not 
have  been  enough  power  to  supply  regional 
needs  even  on  a  locked-up  basis. 

BPA  shotild  not,  of  course,  offer  for  sale 
mcn-e  power  than  the  Federal  system  can  pro- 
duce. But  it  would  be  remiss,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest  would  be  remiss,  if  they 
did  not  make  the  best  case  they  can  for  addi- 
tional dama  to  supply  the  national  defense 


nee#B 

We 

on 


and  the  region's  employment  needs, 
have  no  Intention  of  putting  a  padlock 
)ur  resotircea. 


1081  Bom- 
ber of 
deaths' 


41,687 


108,770 

44.006 
22,060 


Natural 

population 

iDcreaae' 


«0,S33 


lSft.489 

67,71« 
31,473 


Natural  increase 


Perecnt 
dianite, 
1060-61 


IMl  p€Toent 

<rf  State 

totai 


+7.8 


+7.3 

+10.1 
+3.0 


38.87 


100.00 

3A.88 
20.11 


and  Solano  Counties. 


Peace  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  NXW  TOKK 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1953 

\St.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cc  mmunist  acceptance  of  General 
CUrk's  proposal  to  proceed  with  final 
arrangements  for  signing  a  Korean 
arnistice  is  encouraging — but  it  is  only 
orfeof  many  steps  that  must  still  be  taken 

3 ore  peace  finally  comes  to  Korea, 
am  glad  that  President  Eisenhower 
formed  his  intention  to  do  all  he  could. 
inl  a  peaceful  way.  to  eventually  bring 
ui  lity  to  Korea.  These  assurances  have 
been  given  to  Syngman  Rhee  many 
tiJ  aes;  their  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  peace  can  be 
re  ached,  quickly  and  honorably  in  Korea. 

But  even  with  such  a  peace,  the  threat 
ol  Commvinist  aggression  will  still  con- 
tt  lue.  It  will  still  menace  the  free  world 
ai  id  it  will  still  necessitate  a  position  of 
m  litary  strength  and  diplomatic  alert- 
ni  ss. 

Korea,  let  us  remember,  is  only  one 
siaall  part  of  a  giant  effort  on  the  part 
o:  Russia  to  communize  the  world. 
P;ace  in  Korea  will  still  not  eliminate 
tlds  monster  from  the  world  scene. 


Uelk  Canyon  Dam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


or  wAfiHiMOTOir 
I^  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
E  ells  Canyon  decision  of  Secretary  of  the 
1  iterior  Etouglas  McKay  not  to  Intervene 
ill  the  matter  now  before  the  Federal 
f  9wer  Commission  has  caused  vigoroua 


reactions  from  leaders  of  many  organ- 
izations dedicated  to  the  interests  of  our 
rural  iwpulation. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation magazine  carries  an  article  by 
Clay  L.  Cochran,  economist  for  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, which  expresses  one  point  of  view 
on  this  controversy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoaD, 
as  follows: 

HxLLS   Cantom  Dam   Givbawat 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay 
has  placed  the  Eisenhower  administration  on 
record  In  favor  of  giving  away  one  of  tha 
richest  possessions  in  the  whole  public  do- 
main—the   multiptirpose   project    at    Hells 
Canyon  on  the  Snake  River  along  the  Idaho- 
Oregon  border.     In  May,  McKay  announced 
be  was  withdrawing  the  Department  of  In- 
terior from  the  people's  side  of  the  fight  over 
Idaho  Power   Co.'s  request   to   the   Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  license  to  build  a    . 
dam  at  the  Ox  Bow  site — a  license  which 
would  block  Federal  development  of  Hells 
Canyon. 

Since  McKay  had  already  announced  that 
the  decision  on  Hells  Canyon  would  be  made 
by  the  Eisenhower  Cabinet,  his  annonunce- 
ment  is  accepted  as  an  administration  deci- 
sion— a  decUion  to  give  away  a  power  site 
which  would  produce  enough  power  each 
year  to  have  supplied  90  percent  of  all  the 
power  used  by  3300,000  rural  families  la 
1953. 

Judging  from  the  bitter  crlee  of  anger  that 
have  rung  out  since  the  McKay  announce- 
ment, the  battle  for  Hells  Canyon  has  only 
begun.  ThU  batUe  may  prove  to  be  tha 
key  struggle  over  the  Nation's  natural  ro- 
sources  of  this  generation. 

Senator  Norris  fought  for  Muscle  Shoala 
almost  alone,  but  Senators  Mobss,  Magntj- 
■oN,  JACKSOM,  Hnx.  and  others  will  stand  to- 
gether on  Hells  Canyon. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues  Involved  In  the  give- 
away of  Hells  Canyon. 

1.  If  Idaho  Power  Co..  a  corporation  incor- 
porated in  Maine  and  controlled  almost  100 
percent  by  Investors  living  outside  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  gets  away  with  this  rlcH 
hydro  site,  its  success  will  be  a  signal  to 
every  greedy  group  in  the  country  to  speed 
up  the  raid  on  all  public  resources. 

a.  If  Idaho  Power  Co.  grabs  the  power  sites 
on  the  upper  Snake  River,  the  people  of  thia 
coimtry  will  have  lost  forever  an  annual  sup- 
ply of  electrical  energy  in  excess  of  2,270,- 
000,000  kilowatts  a  year.  This  amount  of 
energy  would  have  supplied  a  fifth  of  the 
power  needs  of  all  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration borrowers  in  1962. 

The  issue  here  Is  not  whether  the  Federal 
Government  or  a  private  corporation  shall 
build  a  certain  project,  because  Idaho  Power 
absolutely  does  not  plan  to  build  Hells  Can- 
yon Dam  with  its  annual  output  of  over  10 
billion  kUowatt-hours  of  power.  Idaho 
Power  Co.  plans  to  skim  the  cream  of  the 
river  with  1,  3,  or  5  small  dams  which  would 
produce  annually  at  least  2.27  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours lees  power  than  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Federal  Hells  Canyon  project. 
The  issue  here  is  very  clear.  Shall  power 
sites  belonging  to  the  people  be  turned  over 
to  a  private  corporation  even  If  the  corpo- 
ration's most  optimistic  plans  call  for  wast- 
ing a  quarter  of  the  potential  power  forever? 
3.  If  Idaho  Power  Co.  grabs  Hells  Canyon, 
cheap  power  is  out.  A  Federal  Hells  Can- 
yon project  would  produce  power  at  a  little 
over  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.    ThU  low- 
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cost  power  would  feed  Inductrf,  tgrloulture. 
•nd  trade. 

For  many  yearn  Bureau  of  RecUmatton 
and  Army  eni;ineera  ha^e  been  studying  tlie 
Snake  River  with  an  eye  to  flood  control, 
navigation.  Irrigation,  and  power  generation. 
Under  bills  sponsored  by  Senator  Moisx  and 
Representative  Proer,  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  construct  In  Hells  Canyon  a 
giant  dam.  723  feet  high,  which  would  Im- 
pound 4,400.000  acre-feet  of  water,  reduce 
floods  on  thH  lower  Snake,  make  possible 
tbe  Irrigation  at  500,000  to  750,000  acres  of 
new  land,  and  generate  almost  10  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  prime  (steady)  power  each 
year. 

Only  after  Federal  plans  for  development 
of  tbe  waters  of  the  Snake  River  matured, 
Idaho  Power  Co.  dusted  off  an  old  applica- 
tion to  the  I»ed«ral  Power  Commission  for 
a  license  to  construct  a  low-head,  run-of- 
tbe-rlver  dam  at  a  site  known  as  Oxbow. 

Under  the  t}est  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  Idaho  Fewer  plan  (assuming  all  three 
dams  are  ever  built)  there  would  be  a  mini- 
mum permanent  loss  of  364.000  kilowatts  of 
prime  power,  or  2,277,600.000  kilowatt-hours 
each  year. 

This  2.27  billion  kilowatt-hours  per  year 
would  be  los^  forever  because  the  low-head 
dams  would  not  make  it  possible  but  they 
would  prevent  the  construction  of  the  big 
dam  which  would  proride  for  such  genera- 
tion. 


Electric  Power  DcrelofmicBt  n  tke 
Pacific  Nortliwett 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHnroTON 

ZN  THE  SXKATI  OF  IHB  UNITSD  8TATIS 

Thursdav.  Jvlf  9.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  aalc 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoso  an  editorial 
entitled  "If  Power  Projects  Are  Too 
Long  Delayed."  published  in  the  Seattle 
Times  of  June  15.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 
Ir  Pown  Pftojscn  Abb  Too  Loito  Dblatb> 

Development  of  new  electric  power  proj- 
ects In  the  Pacific  Northwest  seems  to  be 
running  Into  various  dUOcultlee — ideological, 
econonUc.  and  in  some  degree.  International. 
The  net  result  Is  confusion. 

In  both  this  reglcm  and  nationally  there 
Is  a  growing  acceptance  of  the  broad  Idea 
that  agencies  In  this  area,  private  or  public 
or  both,  ought  to  take  tnort  of  the  responsi- 
bility In  Initiating  and  carrying  out  new 
projects. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  Is  no  agency 
other  than  the  United  States  Oovemment 
that  can  undertake  a  program  of  large-scale, 
multipurpose  developments.  The  Grant 
County  Publlo  UtUlty  District,  with  tbe  as- 
sistance of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  City  Ldght, 
may  be  able  to  sponaor  two  dams  In  tbe 
Priest  Rapids  area.  Tbe  proposed  Interstate 
compact,  under  which  all  Pacific  Northwest 
States  could  join  In  developing  power  proj- 
ects, requires  so  many  steps  In  legislative  ac- 
tion that  It  cannot  conceivably  become  ef- 
fective short  of  1967.  Another  6  years  must 
be  estimated  as  a  minimum  for  getting  the 
first  power  from  a  large  project.  And  long 
before  1988,  If  such  a  ached\ile  Is  followed, 
their  region  wUl  be  desperately  short  of 
power. 


Even  If  an  interstate  compact  plan  of  de- 
velopment Is  followed,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  at  least  a  partner.  It  has 
the  re^Mnslblllty  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  reclanuitlon,  subjects  Involved  In 
various  degrees  In  multipurpose  projects. 

Power  development  simply  cant  be 
shucked  off  as  a  Federal  responsibility,  under 
these  circumstances.  And  If  this  region  Is 
to  be  apared  a  really  serious  shortage  situa- 
tion, by  the  end  of  this  decade,  one  or  more 
new  starts  in  major  projects  must  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  no  later  than  next  year. 

The  economy  Issue  Is  essentially  a  false 
one,  when  applied  to  power.  Power  develop- 
ment pays  Its  way.  and  more.  A  business 
firm  nmking  an  Investment  In  a  revenue- 
producing  project  doesn't  count  the  expendi- 
ture as  an  operating  cost  for  the  year  In 
which  It  Is  made.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, limips  all  Items  of  outgo  together.  The 
result  Is  that  appropriations  for  Pacific 
Northwest  projects  are  treated  by  many 
eastern  Congressmen  as  handouts.  Until 
this  issue  Is  cleared  up.  In  everyone's  mind, 
the  difficulties  of  this  region  will  continue  to 
be  MdriouB. 


TattcrdcmaBoa  Anaj 

EXTENSION  OP  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MaasAcavsn-TB 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursdav.  July  9. 1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
muember  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations,  headed  by  the  gentlelady 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  ObokcbI.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
several  postofBces  and  talking  with  a 
great  many  persons  in  the  postal  service. 
We  have  found  that  personnel  problems 
greatly  afTect  the  efficiency  and  spirit  of 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  mail.  One  of  these  prob- 
lems concerns  the  cost  of  uniforms.  This 
cost,  at  the  present  time,  is  borne  by  the 
carriers  themselves — paid  for  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  where  Oovemment  by  regula- 
tion requires  the  wearing  of  a  pre- 
scribed uniform,  the  cost  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  uniform  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  Government  itself.  And  this 
should  be  so  not  only  in  reference  to  pos- 
tal employees,  but  to  all  Government  em- 
ployees required  to  wear  a  prescribed 
uniform.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  fa- 
vorable action  will  be  forthc(Hning  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  on  the  reso- 
lutions concerning  this  matter.  I  have 
today  filed  with  the  clerk  a  resolution 
similar  to  one  that  has  been  considered 
on  the  Senate  side.  It  differs  f  nun  those 
already  filed  on  the  House  side  in  that  it 
leaves  to  the  head  of  the  Department  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  concern- 
ing the  uniform  and  cost.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  any  of  the  present 
House  resolutions  make  adequate  allow- 
ances for  cost  and  ujdceep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  as  part  of  my  remaiks  a 
very  interesting  article  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Springfield  Daily  News.  The 
Local  Pepperbox  pinpoints  the  matter 
in  spicy  style  and  adds  great  persuasive- 
ness to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr. 


Michael  Costello— «a  employee  of  the 
Springfield  Post  Office— who  knows, 
from  experience,  what  be  is  talking 
about. 

The  article  follows: 

Local  PxppntBox — ^TAfTBBOciCAiJoir  Abkt 

It  cuts  across  the  grain  of  postal  workers 
every  time  they  read  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  mil  lions  to  >utflt  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  with  the  best  and  snap- 
piest uniforms  available.  For,  you  see,  postal 
carriers  are  forced  to  buy  their  own  uni- 
forms. A  winter  outfit  takes  a  nifty  991  out 
of  the  carrier's  pay.  A  summer  tmlform 
costs  $33.95. 

Postal  wages  being  what  they  are,  a  9134.05 
annual  bite  for  unlfonns  Is  quite  a  substan- 
tial Item.  Consequently,  carriers'  wlvea 
must  be  expert  needleworkers  to  keep  the 
old  uniforms  Intact  and  as  presentable  as 
possible.  Michael  Costello,  a  member  of  tbe 
Springfield  post  office  staff,  recently  was 
prompted  to  write  about  the  uniform  woeB 
of  the  carriers.  The  Costello  screed,  ap- 
I>earlng  In  the  Branch  40  Courier,  follows: 

"A  few  short  weeks  ago  a  story  hit  the 
print  about  $50  million  worth  of  fancy  over- 
coats for  the  Armed  Forces,  which  were  ab- 
solutely unusable.  Just  this  week  an  order 
goes  in  for  20,000  royal  blue  sweaters  at  $3.50 
per  for  the  ladles  of  the  sanle. 

"In  Europe,  the  soldiers  of  the  NATO  step 
smartly  around  the  parade  ground  In  tbe 
finest  uniforms  Uncle  Sam  can  find.  The 
ROK  soldiers  are  the  best  outfitted  Asiatics 
on  that  continent.  Our  own  Armed  Forces 
have  long  been  the  best  dressed  In  the  world. 
All  out  of  the  same  pocketbook. 

"But  the  civilian  army,  the  men  In  gray, 
the  heart  and  soul  of  our  economic  and  per- 
sonal communication  system,  go  sloping 
over  the  hills  and  across  the  prairies  and 
clomping  the  city  streets  In  a  veritable  Jo- 
seph's coat  of  a  uniform  patched  and  pressed 
and  darned  and  darned  again,  both  ways, 
and  ever  and  anon  digging  Into  their  skinny 
wallets,  for  $18  pants.  $4  shirts,  and  $50  win- 
ter coats. 

"Sometimes  they  mutter  ruefully— 
"Uncle  Sam  cheerfully  clothes  the  soldiers 
of  the  wc»'ld,  but  he  can't  afford  to  do  the 
same  for  his  army  of  125,000  ambassadors  at 
good  wUl,  the  friendly  link  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  citizen.' " 

Mr.  Costello  makes  out  qiilte  a  convincing 
cases.  There  wlU  be  those  who  will  weep 
on  his  shoulder.  And  all  the  members  of 
the  tatterdemalion  carrier  brigade  wUl  cheer 
his  sentinoents  to  the  echo.  They  are  the 
forgotten  men  of  Uncle  Sam.  In  the  matter 
of  uniforms. 

We  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Cos- 
tello that  If  the  Federal  Government  can 
spend  bUlions  for  all  our  Indigent  friends 
abroad.  It  might  contribute  to  a  carriers' 
imiform  fund,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  and 
Justice. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  a  medal  be  struck 
by  the  Govenunent  to  honor  the  carrLers' 
wlvea.  No  group  of  women  ever  did  so  muclk 
with  so  little   (In  the  way  of  uniforms). 


Cmrtnmeal  lotcrf  ereace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D^EWART 

or  ■COMTAM* 

m  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRCBCNTAllVSS 

Saturdav.  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Trl-aty  Herald  of 
Pasco.  Wash.,  which  I  eommeud  to  mj 
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Uonal  dams  to  supply  tne  national  deiens*    f  Dwer  commission  Has  causea  visoroua    over 
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coUeagiKs  as  an  eaceBent  eonnnentary 
on  the  kind  of  fOvernBaent  interferrace 
tte  people  of  this  countiy  Toted  last 
November  to  bring  to  an  end: 
GovBHKxirr  TriAJnrr  Aasowt  th«  Urn* 
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auuMi  vtopl"  wljo  sing  praises  to  "govern- 
ment ownership"  as  being  the  peak  of  all 
worldly  ambitions,  shoiUd  reread  the  plight 
ot  a  JMUMtfiU  ot  Uttle  peojrie  who  owned 
property  with  the  now  defunct  Priest  Baplds 
Irrigation  district. 

^M  day  in  1942  the  Government  suddenly 
and  quIeUy  moved  In  and  took  over  their 
land  for  the  Hanford  atomic  plant.  There 
to  no  necessity  to  Mrgue  the  merits  ol  the 
Government's  iwitlon. 

But  one  of  the  most  shameful  aspects  of 
this  land  grab  U  the  years  of  needless  Utlga- 
tion  over  the  Priest  Rapids  power  system 
which  a  Government  lawyer  stiU  InslsU  does 
not  belong  to  the  people  although  the  courts 
bave  repeatedly  r\iled  that  it  does. 

Thursday.  Judge  Ian  R-  Maclver,  of 
Takima.  again  held  for  the  property  owners. 
The  Government  lawyer,  who  has  handled 
this  case  for  10  years,  has  said  he  will  appeal 
to  the  State  supreme  court.  He  adds  that 
the  case  undoubtedly  wlU  go  to  the  UXilted 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Such  an  unnecessary  and  unwarrantea 
expense  should  be  prevented.  The  Govern- 
ment has  had  more  than  lU  day  in  court. 
During  the  years  it  has  kept  this  case  in 
the  courts  many  of  the  property  owners 
have  died.  Others  have  moved  away  bitter 
And  broke. 

Just  take  a  look  at  the  legal  maneuvers 
that  have  been  puDed  by  the  Government 
at  taxpayers*  expense  to  fight  other  tax- 
payers. _. 

The  first  ruMng  on  this  matter  was  given 
on  Jime  21,  1945.  by  Judge  Levris  B.  Schwel- 
lenbach,  whose  decision  set  up  what  Is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Schwellenbach  for- 
mula for  dealing  with  the  Irrigation  district. 
It  was  Schwellenbach's  opinion  that  the 
Government  had  bought  and  paid  for  the 
Irrigation  land  but  that  it  did  not  pay  for 
the  power  plant  which  the  irrigation  district 
owned.  The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  Judge  schwellenbach. 

In  February  1947  the  matter  went  before 
the  federal  court  In  Yakima.  A  Jury  awarded 
the  district  a  verdict  of  $473,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment lawyer  promptly  appealed  to  the 
Clrcxilt  Coxirt  of  Appeals  whlchln  June 
1M9 — more  than  2  years  later — afltrmed  the 
Jury  decision  but  held  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  district— a  total  of  $170,500— 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  verdict. 

This  left  a  svun  of  •302,500  for  the  land- 
•  owner*  which  amounts  to  about  $50  an  acre. 

But  they  still  didn't  receive  It. 

Instead  the  Government  lawyer  started 
«ult  in  Benton  Coxjnty  Superior  Co\irt  t^ 
try  to  control  the  liquidation  of  the  district. 
The  Judge  decided  against  the  Government. 
The  Federal  lawyer  promptly  took  his  case 
to  the  State  supreme  court  which.  In  De- 
cember 1950.  unanimously  decided  against 

hdm. 

Federal  Judge  Sam  Driver  then  allowed 
the  land -owners'  attorneys  their  fee.  The 
Federal  lawyer  appealed  on  this  point  stiU 
stating  that  the  money  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  Government. 

Once  again  the  matter  went  to  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  where  the  Federal 
lawyer  lost  again. 

Thereupon  the  liquidating  trustees  filed 
their  Nport  asking  the  court  to  distribute 
the  assets  to  landowners  aa  of  February  1943 
when  the  fuss  began. 

Sure  enough  the  Government  lawyer  ob- 
jected once  more  and  put  the  case  Into 
court  again.  Thursday — more  than  10  years 
later — the  court  ruled  against  him  and  the 
lawyer  says  he's  now  going  to  the  State 
supreme  court  and  Uter  the  United  SUtes 
Bapseme  Court. 


penie. 
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10  years  he  taaa  bo*  won  a  point.    But 

1m  managed  to  keep  the  case  in  eowt 

kasp    the    money    doe    the    property 

dwindling  throu^  legal  eosts. 

much  kmgcr  will  such  a  case  be  per- 

to   continue?      This    is    no    longer 

that  Is  being  sought.     This  U  pure 

harassment.     Certainly  some 

can  be  used  to  halt  this  shamef  id 

of  the  people  at  taxpayer  ex- 
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Oovemment  becosM  the  tyrant  over 
people? 


HiAyw-A    FibdaadU    USO    Vohalecr 
EalertaBcn  Honored  at  Giant  Rally 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  CAuroaKU 
:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  July  9, 19i3 

Jtc.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ur  Einlmoas  otxisent.  I  include  the  follow- 
in ;  news  report  and  contents  of  two 
spjeches  about  a  special  program  last 
June  27,  1953,  honoring  film,  radio,  and 
Lc  s  Angeles  area  USO  volunteer  enter- 
taners: 

idore  than  10,000  persons  Joined  with 
Ui  Ited  States  Department  of  Defense  repre- 
seitatlves  last  night.  June  27,  at  the  Pan- 
Psdfic  Atidltorliun  to  honor  127  HoUywood 
coardlnating  committee  volunteer  motion- 
pi  rture  and  radio  performers  who  have  en- 
te  "talned  servicemen  stationed  and  hospltal- 
ls>d  overseas. 

The  trlbuU  was  a  highlight  of  the  mam- 
moth entertainment-dance  program  staged 
f o  r  Los  Angeles  USO  workers  and  servicemen 
lE  this  area.  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Harper,  com- 
msndlng  general.  Air  Force  Training  Com- 
ir  and.  here  for  the  occasion,  spoke  on  behalf 
ol  the  Armed  Forces. 
His  remarks  follow: 

*Xadle8  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  deeply 
honored  to  be  here  with  you  tonight.  It 
siems  to  me  that  this  occasion  Is  one  that 
h  ks  been  long  overdue.  I  feel  It's  high  time 
tliat  the  USO.  our  Nation's  greatest  host, 
p  ayed  the  role  of  guest  at  a  party.  , 

"First,  I  wish  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to 
tl  »e  6.000  Los  Angeles  community  volunteers 
VI  bo  gave  over  300.000  hours  of  their  time 
list  year  to  the  work  of  the  USO.  I  wish 
tl  lat  I  could  thank  each  of  you  individually. 
1  on  have  set  a  standard  of  unwrinsb  patiiot- 
km  that  we  In  the  Air  Force  shall  never 
forget. 

"Here  In  Loe  Angeles  you  are  favored  with 
one  of  America's  greatest  Industries — the 
motion-picture  Indxistry.  It's  a  great  in- 
d  ustry,  with  a  great  heart.  And  I  wish  to 
8  Id  my  own  sincere  thanks  In  tribute  to  the 
t  dented  members  of  that  Indtistry  who  have 
s>  generously  and  ably  entertained  service 
p  eople  of  our  Nation  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 
1  he  Hollywood  coordinating  committee,  and 
1  s  president.  George  Murphy,  have  done  an 
c  utstandlng  Job. 

"My  third  tribute  Is  to  one  who  Is  dear  to 
a  11  of  you,  your  past  president,  Mr.  Glenn  E. 
(  arter.  He  has  done  a  splendid  Job.  I  am 
I  ore  that  there  Is  Uttle  I  can  add  to  what  Is 
I  Iready  In  your  hearts  on  his  departure. 

"At  the  same  time.  I  wish  to  salute  your 
]  tew  president.  Mr.  Richard  Russell.  I  want 
1  o  wish  titm  all  the  luck  In  the  world  In  this 
'  rork,  which.  I  am  sure,  wUl  bring  him  a 
1  remendous  personal  satisfaction. 

•Tills  Is  the  second  time  that  I  have  come 

1  o  the  west  coast  In  recent  months  to  meet 

rith  people  who  have  th*  Interesta  at  otlMrs 


In  their  mtadi. 

I  appeared  before  the  National 
CosiRMii  in  Seattle.  Wash.  At  that  time.  I 
b«l  the  ideaaure  of  dtscusslng.  with  the 
recreation  leaders  of  America,  the  part  those 
leaders  might  pUy  In  helping  people.  HeH'- 
ing  them  both  before  they  entered  serv'«« 
and  after  they  had  donned  the  uniform,  tt 
was  a  gratifying  experience. 

•"Tonight.  I  feel  a  simUar  gratiAcatloo. 
But  I  also  feel  somewhat  awed  when  I  eon- 
gider  the  tremendous  Impact  which  the 
United  Service  Organixatlons  has  on  the 
men  and  women  of  America  who  have 
ssrved.  or  who  are  serving.  In  unUorm. 

"In  our  troubled  world,  it  may  be  that  our 
sons  and  brothers,  our  daughtars  and  sis- 
ters wlU  be  In  uniform  for  many  years  to 
come.  To  these  men  and  women,  the  USO 
is  more  than  Just  a  place  to  go.  It  U  a  place 
to  belong,  a  place  where  that  warm  feeling 
of  belon  |lng  comes  to  service  people  who. 
otherwisG,  would  often  loee  that  intimate 
touch  with  the  dvUlan  world. 

"While  most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  entertaining  service  people,  and 
of  keeping  their  morale  high,  many  of  us 
have  given  less  thought  to  another  aspect  of 
USO.  Many  of  us  do  not  fuUy  realise  the 
Importance  not  only  of  entertaining,  but  of 
IntegrrUng  service  people  Into  our  clvlllaa 
communities. 

"Not  long  ago.  people  in  the  mUltary  were 
considered  rather  alien  creatures,  who  dwelt 
In  impregnable  fortresses  called  posU,  camps, 
or  bases.  Today,  however.  It  Is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  is  interested,  that  a  military 
l>ase  Is  a  commxmlty.  Just  as  Is  the  neighbor- 
ing dvUian  town.  It  Is  a  typical  American 
community,  and.  above  aU.  It  Is  made  up  ct 
typical  American  people. 

"I  am  In  the  business  of  training  people 
for  the  Air  rorce.  And.  I  have  pointed  out 
to  my  commanders,  that  I  am  Interested  not 
only  In  training,  for  their  Air  Force  Jobs, 
the  many  thousands  at  young  men  and 
women  entering  the  Air  Force;  but  that  I  am 
equally  Interested  in  making  better  cltlxens 
ot  theee  men  and  women. 

"In  great  measure,  you  in  the  USO  have 
helped  to  make  that  Job  easier.  Through 
your  efforts,  you  have  given  the  Individual 
In  the  service  easy,  pleasant  access  to  hto 
neighboring  civilian  community,  when  he  or 
she  U  away  from  home.  This  Job  is  being 
done  effectively,  through  USO.  aU  over  our 

land. 

•*In  Belleville,  111.,  for  example,  the  com- 
munity near  Scott  Air  Ftwce  Base,  where  my 
headquarters  is  located,  we  have  created  a 
program  known  as  the  Belle-Scott  plan. 
Leaders  from  both  communities,  the  city  and 
the  base,  met  to  devise  a  plan  of  Joint  action 
that  has  since  become  a  model  of  successful 
community  relations  for  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  And.  of  course,  the  BeUe- 
vllle  USO  was  and  Is  one  erf  the  focal  points 
of  our  plan. 

-Here  In  Los  Angeles,  you  people  have  for 
many  years,  transformed  your  fabulous  city 
Into  reality  for  thousands  of  servicemen  and 
women.  You  have  made  Its  nickname  •'LA" 
a  byword  in  the  service.  Tou  have  made  Los 
Angeles  one  of  the  best  loved  cities  In  the 
Nation,  for  tens  of  thousands  whose  homes 
were  many,  many  miles  away. 

-And  this  work  of  Integrating  lonely  peo- 
ple Into  a  friendly  community  Is  not  merely 
a  by-product  ot  USO  service,  but  Is  an  eesen- 
tlal  Ingredient,  fully  as  Important  as  pro- 
viding entertainment  and  uplifting  morale. 

"In  the  United  States  Air  Force  alone, 
over  nine  hundred  thousand  men  and  women 
are  now  actively  serving.  In  my  own  com- 
mand, the  Air  Trtlnlng  Command,  800,000 
men  and  wonien,  nearly  one  third  of  the  Air 
Force,  are  on  duty.  They  perform  their  du- 
ties on  the  43  separate  Air  Force  bases  which 
make  up  the  command. 

-And  each  and  every  one  ol  these  48  bases 
Is  adjacent  to  a  civilian  community.  It  Is 
my  Job  ftnri  the  Job  of  my  commanders  to 
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see  that  our  people  are  made  a  part  of  those 
communities.  In  aceompHshlng  thU  Job  our 
strongest  aUy  has  been  the  USO.  Believe 
me,  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  what  that  job 
would  be  without  USO  anlstance. 

"As  a  eomnumder,  I  have  a  deep  appreeia* 
tlon  of  the  responsibility  which  Is  attendant 
when  one  assximes  direction  of  many  thou- 
sands of  indlTldual  people.  The  health, 
recreation,  and  welfare  of  thoxuands  of  men 
and  women  Is  a  challenging  reeponsibillty. 
"Because  of  my  extreme  interest  In  the 
welfare  of  our  Air  Force  people,  I  speedily 
accepted  the  invitation  from  your  then  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Olenn  Carter,  to  appear  tonight. 
I  felt  that  It  was  a  unique  opportunity,  first, 
to  say  'thank  you'  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  myself;  second, 
to  urge  you  to  continue  your  splendid  work 
and  to  assure  you  that  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Air  Force  is  yours,  and  will 
continue  to  be  yours,  in  your  future  efforts. 
"When  Olenn  Carter  wrote  me  he  enclosed 
In  his  letter,  with  Justifiable  pride,  I  am  sxire, 
a  copy  of  the  organization  chart  of  the  Loe 
Angeles  area  USO. 

"Incidentally,  I  have  my  staff  planners 
studying  that  chart  now  to  pick  up  some  tips 
on  organization  for  the  Air  Force. 

"I  studied  that  chart  with  interest  and 
In  it  I  saw  more  than  lines  and  blocks  indi- 
cating an  orderly  flow  of  activity.  I  saw  the 
restilt  of  an  exhaustive  effort  to  give;  an 
effort  to  Include  every  facet  of  personal  con- 
tact; an  effort  to  weld  into  a  single  cohesive 
force  all  of  the  finest  agencies  in  the  Los^ 
Angeles  area  which  make  the  well-being  of 
others  their  paramount  objective. 

"Tou  need  not  look  to  me  to  determine 
whether  your  organisation  has  succeeded. 
Look  about  you  here  in  Los  Angeles.  Look 
to  the  men  and  women  in  the  servioe  with 
whom  you  come  in  daily  contact.  They  will 
give  you  yo\ir  answer — ^you  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent job. 

"In  closing.  let  me  salute,  once  again,  yonr 
Incoming  president,  Mr.  Richard  Russell. 
Let  me  wish  him  the  highest  success  and 
the  fullest  satisfaction  that  only  a  great 
work  with  a  great  organization  can  bring. 
•Ttiank  you." 

In  response  to  General  Harper's  remarks, 
actress  Jan  Sterling,  representing  the  Holly- 
wood coordinating  committee  and  the  127 
volunteers,  said: 

"I  wiU  always  regard  it  as  a  personal 
honor  to  have  been  asked  by  the  Hollywood 
coordinating  committee  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night as  a  representative  of  the  many  great 
artists  who  have  voluntarily  entertained  our 
service  men  and  women  overseas. 

"Tou  have  just  heard  the  tribute  so  ably 
presented  by  General  Harper  on  behalf  of  our 
Government  In  recognition  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  Hollywood  entertainers  and 
musicians. 

"Speaking  for  them  at  this  time  in  re- 
sponse to  this  tribute,  let  me  say  what  each 
one  of  them  would  say.  TTiank  you.' 

"We  were  honored  to  have  been  of  servioe 
and  we  pledge  to  continue  this  service  as 
long  as  our  Armed  Forces  are  stationed  in 
foreign  lands. 

"We  wiu  go  whenever  and  wherever  we  are 
needed. 

"I  accept  this  award  for  the  many,  many 
motion-picture  and  radio  personalities  who 
have  unselfishly  volunteered  their  services 
time  and  time  again  to  entertain  military 
personnel  in  hospitals.  bcMca,  and  camps  In 
this  country  and  overseas. 

"During  World  War  n  the  apt  title  'Soldiers 
in  Greasepaint'  was  given  to  the  hundreds  of 
performers  who  did  such  a  marvelous  job 
entertaining  service  personnel. 

"The  outbreak  of  hoetllities  In  Korea 
meant  that  the  GI  would  again  need  enter- 
tainment and  the  best  place  to  get  that 
entertainment  was  Hollywood. 

"Hollywood  answered  that  call  and  dtisted 
off  the  World  War  n  title  for  the  soldiers 
in  greasepaint  were  again  being  mobilised. 


*Vrom  Memphis  to  Mobile,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Korea,  wherever  ors  were  stationed 
Hollywood  coordinating  troupes  entertained, 
bringing  a  little  bit  of  relaxation  Into  a 
pretty  tough  life. 

"Let  us  for  a  moment  lodk  into  the  aetlvi- 
tlves  of  the  Hollywood  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  last  yeiu-.  During  that  period 
Hollywood  performers  entertained  at  380 
programs  In  the  United  States  and  abroad 
for  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
Government  agencies  as  comiiared  with  819 
in  1961.  The  programs  included  hospital 
visits,  camp  shows,  and  of  course  the 
Christmas-New  Tear  overseas  tours,  which 
carried  the  entertainers  half  way  around  the 
world. 

"In  the  course  of  this  one  event  the  47  vol- 
unteers and  17  musicians  covered  approxi- 
mately 65,000  miles  and  presented  197  shows, 
some  of  which  were  in  sight  of  front-line 
positions  and  within  earshot  of  gunfire. 
They  were  tnily  soldiers  in  greasepaint. 

"Hollywood  Coordinating  Committee  rec- 
ords reveal  that  hardly  a  week  has  gone  by 
where  one  or  more  of  the  headliners  have 
not  appeared  gratis  in  behalf  of  some  worthy 
cause. 

"Their  experiences  and  reactions  In  con- 
junction with  such  a  long  list  of  personal 
appearances  reflect  existing  conditions  of  life 
around  the  world  today  and  in  turn  provides 
the  sources  for  many  color,  human  interest, 
and  feature  stories. 

"Paul  Douglas,  my  husband,  and  I  will  al- 
ways remember  our  Korean  adventure  In 
December  1951. 

"On  Christmas  morning  It  was  snowing 
hard  at  a  place  called  'Wizard'  as  our  string 
of  Jeeps  labored  slowly  to  the  spot  where  a 
canvas  flap  had  been  rigged  over  a  makeshift 
platform  to  make  it  a  stage  of  sorts  for  our 
first  show  near  the  front  lines. 

"Well,  we  figured,  what's  the  difference  if 
only  10  or  15  gujrs  show  up — we'll  put  on  the 
act  and  just  do  the  best  we  can. 
"We  didnt  know  our  men. 
"Waiting  for  us  were  more  than  3,000  ma- 
rines. Some  of  them  had  tteen  waiting  as 
long  as  3  hours  and  all  of  thenx  had  snow 
piled  a  foot  high  on  their  parkas.  If  you 
can  put  yourself  in  our  place  for  a  moment 
and  visualize  those  wonderful,  wonderful 
guys  sitting  there  on  that  cold,  cold  ground, 
you'd  have  some  idea  of  bow  we  felt  at  that 
moment — that  nothing  we  could  do  would 
ever  be  good  enough. 

"I  would  like  to  present  a  salute  to  thoae 
who  will  entertain  you  tonight,  namely: 
Keenan  Wynn,  Roscoe  Atee,  Carolina  Cotton, 
Glnny  Jackson,  Arthur  Brunner.  Kruest 
Brunner.  Pat  Moran.  Eddie  Samuels,  and 
Phil  Schwartt.  all  recent  members  of  troupes 
to  Korea  and  to  your  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  evening,  a  guy  who  has  been  to  Korea 
three  times,  Johnny  Grant. 

"Thanks  from  all  of  us  to  all  cf  you." 
The  troupe  of  10  players,  named  by  Miss 
Sterling,  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
camps  near  front-line  areas  in  Korea  and 
Far  East  hospitals.  Miss  Sterling  has  toured 
Korea  twice  and  disc- jockey  Grant  has  three 
Far  East  visits  to  his  credit. 

Another  featiire  of  the  USO  rally  enter- 
tainment was  the  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  HI., 
"Ftour  Teens"  Quartet,  Jim  Chinnock,  Don 
Cahall,  Don  Lamont,  and  John  Stelnmeta. 

Music  was  provided  by  the  60-pleoe  United 
States  Marine  Band  from  Camp  Pendleton, 
San  Diego,  and  Manny  Harmon  and  his  dance 
orchestra. 

other  program  speakers'  were  MaJ.  Gen. 
Hobart  R.  Gay,  commanding  general.  Third 
Army  Corps,  Ptort  MacArthur;  Col.  V.  P. 
Jaeger,  chaplain.  Third  Army  Corps;  MaJ. 
Fletcher  Bowron;  Riehard'C.  BtiaseU,  presi- 
dent, Los  Angeles  USO;  Glenn  K.  Carter.  Im- 
mediate past  president.  Loe  Angeles  USO: 
Mrs.  Martin  J.  Masters,  ehalrmaa,  women's 
activity  division,  Los  Angelas  USO, 

The  names  of  Hollywood  personalities  who 
have  volxmteered  their  servlcas  through  th« 


Bollywood  Ooordlnatlag  Committee  for 
USO-Camp  Shows  overseas,  between  Janu* 
ary  1946  and  Jiine  1.  1953,  follow: 

Julia  Adams,  Dawn  Addams,  Richard  Al- 
lan, Keith  Andes,  Lois  Andrews.  Lionel 
Ascher,  Vlckl  Bakken,  Leslye  Banning,  Lita 
Baron,  Don  Barry,  Jack  Benny,  Irving  Ber- 
lin, Harry  Brown,  Fred  Browne,  Arthur  Brun- 
ner, Raymond  Burr,  Betty  Butler,  Champ 
Butler,  Rory  Calhotm.  Carleton  Carpenter, 
Movlta  Casta  neda,  Peggy  Castle.  June 
Chrljjty,  Jackie  Coogan.  Carolina  Cotton, 
Tony  Curtis,  Wanda  Curtis,  Audrey  Dalton, 
Jean  Darling.  Janie  Davids,  Tvonne  De  Carlo. 
George  Dolenz,  Paul  Douglas.  Yvette  Dugay. 
Joan  Elan,  Jinx  Falkenbtirg,  Larry  Flnley, 
Errol  Flynn,  Jean  Fowler,  Jane  Frazee,  Cindy 
Garner,  Don  Garner,  Paul  Cartels,  Dorothy 
Gibson.  Kathryn  Grandstaff.  Johnny  Grant. 
Venise  Grove,  Jon  Hall,  Virginia  Hall.  Eve 
Halpern,  Jane  Harvey.  Bob  Hawk,  Flo  Ann 
Hedley,  Marilyn  Hedley.  William  Holden. 

Bob  Hope,  Betty  Hutton,  Jack  Iversen. 
Oinny  Jackson,  Herb  Jeffries,  the  late  Al 
Jolson,  Jennifer  Jones,  Jacob  Kallch,  Danny 
Kaye,  Peggy  King,  Leonid  Kinskey,  Frances 
Langford.  Piper  Laurie.  Janet  Leigh.  If onica 
Lewis.  Arthw  Loew.  Jr.,  Tony  Lovello.  Tex 
McCrary,  Betty  McNamara,  Joyce  MacKen- 
Eie.  Don  Mallas,  Sally  Mansfield.  Irene  Mar- 
tin, Marilyn  Maxwell,  Patricia  Medina.  Rot>- 
ert  MerrUl,  Beverly  Michaels,  Ray  Milland. 
Pat  Moran.  Richard  Morris,  Wayne  Morris. 
Sandra  Nash.  Patricia  Neal.  Jane  Nigh.  Ava 
Norring,  Dottle  O'Brien.  Donald  O'Connor. 
Molly  Picon. 

Walter  Pidgeon,  Mala  Powers.  Sam  Prager. 
Frank  Remley,  Debbie  Reynolds.  Marjorla 
Reynolds,  Charles  Rogers.  Tony  Romano. 
Mickey  Rooney,  Barbara  Rulck,  Evelyn  Rus- 
seU,  Eddy  Samuels,  Zacbary  Scott.  Dick 
Shannon,  Bill  Shirley.  Helene  Stanley,  Jan 
Sterling.  Elizabeth  Talbot-Martin.  Akim 
Tamlroff,  Don  Taylor,  Patty  Thomas,  Audrey 
Totter.  Robert  Tucker,  Beverly  Tyler,  Harry 
Tyler,  Benay  Venuta,  Yvette  Vlckers,  Jimmy 
Wakely,  Raymond  Walbum,  Dona  WUllams, 
Patricia  WilUams.  Joy  Windsor.  Marie  Wind- 
sor. Keenan  Wynn. 


EMctiMBt  of  the  Excest-Proits  Tax  Will 
Ushar  ia  a  Deprcstioa 
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Thursday.  Julv  9, 19S3 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  trust  that  every  Member  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  loves  his  country 
and  wishes  to  save  it  from  economic  dis- 
aster will  consider  long  and  carefully 
how  he  votes  on  the  enactment  of  the 
immoral  excess-profits  tax. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcord  an 
article  by  David  Lawrence,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  July  9,  1953.  Also  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend. I  am  inserting  the  min(Hity  views 
of  those  who  opposed  the  further  enact- 
m^it  of  this  dangerous  type  of  industry 
and  payroll  destroying  tax: 
Dbpubssion  Thbk&t  Is  Secn  in  Excxss  Pnartra 
Action 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Republicans  on  the  House  Ways  and 

Means  Committee  and  the  Democrats  who 

helped  them  report  out  a  bill  to  extend  the 

ezoeas-proflta  tax  law  may  have  unwitting 


il'i 


A4210 

'voted  to  make  the  next  depWMion  ttM  worrt 
in  American  hlst<»7. 

Pot  the  die  has  been  cast  now— U  the  Con- 
B«8S  pMses  the  pitHwaed  bUl  and  a  bualness 
rwrecsion  i«U  In  any  time  during  the  first 
baU  of  next  year,  it  would  conceivably  atart 
a  allde  wiilch  would  be  far  more  severe  than 
wou'd  have  been  the  case  otherwise. 

The  favorable  vote  of  every  Member  of  tue 
House  and  Senate  on  the  exU  nsion  of  the 
excass-twtrfltB  law  will  rise  to  plague  him  if 
the  depression  comes.  For  It  wUl  be  a  simple 
matter  to  show  the  relationship  between 
that  vote  and  the  momentum  given  to  a  busi- 
ncM  decline.  This  U  because  of  a  peculiar 
situation  that  has  developed  in  what  is 
known  as  a  catching  up  on  corporation  tax 

coUections. 

Under  a  statutory  change  now  In  eilect. 
every  corporation  which  used  to  pay  its  taxes 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year  on  a  quarterly 
basis  in  the  foUowing  year  will  find  itself 
compelled  to  pay  45  percent  of  its  taxes  for 
1053  by  March  15  and  90  percent  by  June  30, 
19M.  

nCPOBTAKT   TO   BUaiMUSS 

This  Is  very  Important  to  American  busl- 
Bees  becaxMe.  if  a  recession  comes,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  abate  the  payment  of 
taxes  during  1964  and  take  a  credit,  as  used 
to  be  the  case.  The  tax  money  wUl  have  to 
be  paid  out  and  refunds  will  not  be  effective 
until  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year 
1966.  The  meaning  of  this  in  terms  of  work- 
tog  capital  for  businesses  that  are  hit  by  a 
recession  is  clear  to  those  who  know  how 
•uccessfully  the  refund  system  workad  at 
the  close  of  World  War  n.  At  that  time,  it 
was  possible  to  cease  paying  qxiarterly  taxes 
and  use  the  reserve  funds  that  had  been 
imt  away  lor  tax  payments  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  cushion  or  capital  fund  to 
stay  In  business  diiring  a  dUOcult  transition 
period. 

Many  businesses  have  figured  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  reserve  fund  for  a  post- 
Korean  depression  out  of  the  savings  made 
on  the  abatement  of  a  half  year  of  excess- 
profits  taxes.  This  relief  now  appears  to  be 
headed  for  the  wastebasket. 

It  is  misleading  for  the  Treasury  and  for 
Representative  Jehe  Coopeh,  Democrat,  Ten- 
zieasee,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  argue  that,  be- 
cause out  of  the  424,000  corporations  only 
60,000  paid  an  excess-profits  tax,  the  tax  Isn't 
painful.  Actually,  the  statistics  that  should 
have  been  disclosed,  in  all  fairness,  are  those 
that  show  the  total  amount  of  business  or 
volume  of  sales  done  by  those  60,000  corpo- 
rations and  the  number  of  persons  wnployed. 
Everybody  who  knows  an3rthlng  about  cor- 
poration statistics  is  aware  that,  of  the  424,- 
000  corporations,  the  largest  nxunber  employ 
leas  than  ao  ptersons. 

CBAIir    BKACnON    rXABXD 

The  real  problem  of  unemployment  and 
the  dlsastroiis  ctiain  reaction  that  can  start 
in  and  affect  all  other  biisinesses  is  to  be 
Xovukd  in  those  50,000  corporations  that  are 
pa3ring  excess-profits  taxes.  Many  of  them 
•re  the  competitors  of  the  truly  big  busi- 
nesses. What  the  Treasury  sho\ild  also  have 
dladoaed  Is  the  total  niunber  of  big  cor- 
porations that  either  pay  no  excess-profits 
taxes  or  a  negligible  amount.  The  dominant 
units  in  various  industries  aren't  worrying 
about  an  excess-profits  tax  repeal  because 
they  know  it  doesn't  affect  them  materially 
but  will  affect  their  smaller  competitors. 

When  a  recession  sets  in.  the  administra- 
tion will  get  no  help  from  the  Democrats 
who  helped  sabotage  the  Republican  pledge 
of  a  reduction  of  taxes,  for  they  will  be  the 
first  to  blame  the  Republicans  for  the  de- 
pression. 

The  crucial  period  is  the  last  6  months  of 
1963 — and  it  will  be  too  Ute  to  lock  the  barn 
In  1964  by  remedial  legislation.  For  many 
-businesses  may  be  closing  their  doors  then. 
The  administration's  only  chance  to  save 
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Itset  pomtoOly  win  oome  if  «>e  depression 
bold  I  off  for  another  year,  thus  giving  time 
for  eglalation  to  be  passed  making  refunds 
of  e  iceas-proflta  tax  money. 


MtMOurr  Vlrwa 
dissent  from  the  action  of  the  ma- 
,  of  the  committee.     We  are  convinced 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  a  6-D.onth 
on  of  the  excess-profits  tax. 
bill  reported  out  of  the  conunltttee 
has  not  received  the  thoroxigh  and  da- 
te consideration  which  has  in  the  past 
ti-aditional    of    committee    action    on 
ae  matters  and  which  Is  particularly 
on  an   Issue  which  affects  the  entire 
of  the  NaUon  and  the  economic 
,  of  all  our  citiaena. 
,  action  of  the  majority  Is  unprecedent- 
„.  the  history  of  otir  committee.    In  order 
the  committee  to  act  intelligently  In  this 
,  information  was  requested  from  the 
_.ary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  how 
excess-profits  tax  is  affecting  the  com- 
ive  situation  of  corporations  of  various 
This  data  is  essential  to  determine 
there  Is  any  merit  to  the  reiterated 
of  many  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  excess-profits  tax  encour- 
monopollstlc    practices    which    enable 
corporations  to  drive  smaller,  new,  and 
sized  competitors  to  the  wall.    The 

J  was   unable  to   furnish   this   ma- 

.  in  time  for  today's  meeting.    Neverthe- 
.,  the  maX>rlty  of  the  committee  insisted 
taking  action  without  the  benefit  of  this 
vitkl  factual  information. 

'  rhe  majority  gave  no  reason  for  their 
in  seemly  haste  although  they  must  have 
befn  aware  that  there  Is  no  emergency  which 
red  such  Ill-considered  action.  No  rev- 
__  could  possibly  be  lost  by  the  commlt- 
's  taking  the  time  to  discharge  Its  respon- 
sibilities In  a  proper  manner  by  giving  care- 
consideration  to  this  bill, 
rhe  bUl  was  adopted  despite  the  fact  that 
the  total  of  111  witnesses  appearing  before 
committee,  only  8  were  for  extending  the 
A  summary  of  the  testimony  of  these 
ffl  Is  reproduced  In  the  Concrxssional 
for  June  25,  1953.  on  pages  A3822- 
Suflice  It  to  say  here  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  consensvis  of  opinion  that 
revive  the  tax.  even  for  a  short  time, 
wduld  do  serious  damage  to  the  future  abll- 
of  American  Industry  to  expand  and  care 
an  Increasing  labor  supply,  would  dls- 
ate  unfairly  against  small,  new,  and 
middle-sized  btislnesses,  would  enhance  the 
pc  Bsibility  of  a  serious  economic  recession, 
would  result  in  very  little,  if  any,  in- 
e  In  revenue.  The  majority's  action  can 
be  characterized  as  following  blindly  an 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
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We  deplore  relegating  the  great  Committee 
oi  Ways  and  Means  to  the  statxu  of  a  rub- 
bcjr  stamp. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee stated  that  if  the  tax  were  to  be 
ea  tended  it  would  have  to  be  revised  to  take 
c^e  of  hardship' cases.  Several  of  the  mem- 
of  the  committee  had  amendments 
wtilch  would  have  given  at  least  some  relief 
distressed  businesses.  But  even  these 
voted  down  with  only  perfimctory  con- 
The  truth  is  that  the  Secretary 

the  Treasury  was  opposed  to  taking  care 

any  hardship  case  and  had  decided  that 
8\ich  amendments  were  not  to  be  considered. 
Ii  this  connection.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
ttat  the  Secretary,  before  the  committee, 
te  itlfled  that  to  provide  adequate  relief  pro- 
vl  lions  would  eliminate  any  revenue  from 
tlis  tax.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  more 
pcwerful  indictment  than  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  the  only  Secretary.  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  who  has  ever  recom- 
DBnded  legislation  of  this  type  .except  in 
tt  e  tlmie  ci  all-out  war. 
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Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  Glasa  In.hla  M- 
Dort  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919, 
ifter  the  end  of  World  War  I.  made  the 
foUowing  statement: 

"The  Treasury's  objections  to  the  excess- 
proflto  tax,  even  as  a  war  expedient  •  •  • 
have  been  repeatedly  voiced  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  StUl  more  objec- 
tionable is  the  operaUon  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  in  peacetimes.  It  encourages  wasteful 
expenditures,  puts  a  premium  on  overcapi- 
talization, and  a  penalty  on  brains,  energy. 
and  enterprise.  dUcourages  new  ventures. 
and  confirm*  old  ventures  in  their  monopo- 
lies." 

Secretary  Houston  In  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1920.  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  excess- profiU  tax: 

"The  reason  for  the  repeal  of  the  exccta- 
profits  Ux  should  be  convincing  even  to  those 
who,  on  grounds  of  theory  or  general  politi- 
cal philosophy,  are  in  favor  of  taxes  of  tliia 
natiue.  The  tax  does  not  attain  in  practice 
the  theoretical  end  at  which  it  alms.  It 
discriminates  against  conservaUvely  financed 
corporations  and  in  favor  of  those  whose 
capitalization  U  exaggerated;  Indeed,  many 
overcapitalised  corporations  escape  with 
unduly  small  contributions.  It  Is  exceed- 
ingly complex  in  its  application  and  difficult 
to  administer,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
limited  to  one  class  of  business  concerns — 
corporations.** 

Secretary  Mellon  In  a  letter  sent  In  1921  to 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney.  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  said: 

"The  excess-profits  tax  is  artificial  and 
troublesome.  Taxes  of  this  extreme  charac- 
ter are  clogs  upon  productive  business." 

Secretary  Vinson  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  la  the  Revenue 
Act  ot  1945  said: 

"Since  the  basic  objective  of  the  tax  reduo- 
tlon  at  this  time  Is  to  achieve  and  maintain 
a  high  level  of  employment  and  national 
Income,  our  primary  concern  m\ut  be  the 
removal  of  obstacles  to  the  rapid  recon- 
version and  steady  expansion  of  busineos 
enterprlae.  I  consider  the  excess-profits  ta« 
to  be  a  particularly  important  obstacle  to 
business  expansion,  and  I  suggest  its  out- 
right repeal  effective  January  1,  194«,  instead 
of  retention  until  January  1,  1947,  as  pro. 
vlded  in  the  House  bllL 

"The  excess-profits  tax  was  necessary  dur- 
ing the  war,  not  so  much  as  a  source  of 
revenue — althovigh  the  yield  has  been  large — 
but  rather  as  a  control  measure  to  prevent 
war  profiteering.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of 
this  administration  that  every  war  control 
over  American  business  and  American  life 
shall  be  dropped  as  soon  as  conditions  make 
It  possible  to  do  so.  A  long  list  of  controls 
has  already  been  dropped  and  many  more 
are  going  day  by  day." 

Those  In  favor  of  this  extension  make 
much  at  the  fact  that  many  large  businesses 
are  supporting  the  excess-profiu  tax  exten- 
sion. However,  many  of  these  enormous  en- 
terprises which  are  advocating  restoration  of 
the  tax  are  not  even  excess-profits  taxpayers 
and  are  happy  to  see  smaller  companies  bear 
the  load.  Without,  of  course,  intending  any 
criticism  of  these  businesses.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  such  industrial  giants  as  United  States 
Steel  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  Just  to 
name  two  companies  at  random,  paid  no 
excess-profits  tax  for  1962.  according  to  pub- 
lic records. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  tax  would  be  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  policy  of  reckless  spending. 
There  has  been  no  reduction  in  Oovemment 
spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  An  actual 
Increase  In  spending  of  $14  million  over  the 
January  budget  estimate  has  occurred.  This 
is  true  despite  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  €ioy- 
enunent  spending  had  dropped  from  #74.7 
billion  in  the  last  quarter  of  1952  to  a  rate 
of  968.9  billion  in  January  1963  and  to  a  rate 
of  $67.1  billion  in  February  1953.  The  early 
announcement  by  the  administration  at  the 
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tntent  to  fteege  spending  near  tbe  Januarf 
level  lent  further  enoooragement  In  this  re- 
spect. But  In  spite  of  this,  the  rate  of  actual 
spending  was  stepped  up  as  the  fiscal  year 
1653  came  to  a  close,  resulting  In  a  larger 
outlay  of  OoTemment  money  than  estimated 
by  ICr.  Truman  in  January. 

It  Is  xmbellevable  that  with  tax  oolleettons 
of  905.2  billion,  the  highest  In  our  national 
history,  we  arc  asked  to  Impose  additional 
taxes  to  match  OoTemment  spending.  It  Is 
the  GoTernment  spending  that  should  be  re- 
duced and  not  the  taxes  that  should  be  in- 
creased. The  expenditures  for  the  last  day  of 
June  19SS  alone  amounted  to  $1 .5  billion  and 
for  the  last  7  days  of  June  1053  amounted  to 
over  tS  billion.  No  matt«r  how  crushing  a 
tax  burden  we  Impose  upon  our  cltlaens  we 
will  never  be  able  to  catch  up  with  such  an 
Increasing  rate  of  Federal  spending. 

The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  Mil  Is 
so  smaU  that  It  will  hare  an  Insignlflcant 
effect  on  reducing  any  deficit  anticipated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  administration  has  estimated  that  if 
the  excess-profits  tax  Is  extended  to  Decem- 
ber 81.  1»5S,  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing J\me  30.  1964,  win  be  Increased  by  $800 
million.  But  this  $800  million  gain  from 
continuing  the  tax  Is  purely  a  statistical 
figure  arrived  at  after  giving  consideration 
to  collections  for  19S0.  It  does  not  take  Into 
account  that  the  excess-profits  tax  Is  a  tax 
of  diminishing  retuma.  It  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  the  excess-profits  tax 
has  a  tendency  to  hold  net  earnings  down  to 
a  static  base-period  level.  By  encouraging 
this  practice  and  teaching  Inefficiency  and 
WMtefuI  spending,  the  tax  reduces  the  In- 
come which  would  be  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary Income  tax.  This  estimate  also  does 
not  take  into  aecount  the  fact  that  If  the 
excess-proflU  tax  were  terminated,  the  Oov- 
emmrat  would  capture  larger  avrsaslvs 
profits  from  rsnagotlatlon  at  Oovenuaent 
contracts.  It  also  does  not  take  Into  aceewmt 
the  saving  to  the  Oovemment  In  tiie  coat  at 
materials  purchased  under  contracts  with  the 
Government.  The  excess  profits  tax  U  added 
to  Oovemment  contract  oosta  and  thereby 
Increases  the  price  the  aovemment  Is  re- 
qiUred  to  pay  for  articles  purchased  under 
Government  contracts.  If  the  excees-profits 
tax  U  repealed,  this  item  of  eost  will  be  elim- 
inated. The  increase  In  the  Income  subject 
to  ths  ordinary  oorporatlon  tax  Is  also  a  fac- 
tor. The  elimination  of  unused  credit  canryw 
backs  and  carryovers  are  other  factors.  The 
foregoing  mentions  only  a  few  of  the  Items 
which  would  mitigate  any  loss  due  to  the 
termination  of  the  excess-profits  tax. 

There  are  many  signs  that  there  will  be  a 
decline  In  tax  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  19S4 
due  to  the  fact  that  corporate  profits  and 
personal  Income  are  expected  to  be  at  lower 
levels  in  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year 
1954  than  they  are  In  196S.  We  feel  that  no 
steps  should  be  taken  to  start  or  hasten  such 
a  de<dlne  through  increasing  taxea.  When 
there  are  signs  that  a  recession  is  in  the 
offlng.  it  Is  no  time  to  increase  the  economic 
burdens.  To  impose  additional  taxes  now  Is 
to  gamble  with  the  economic  welfare  and 
security  of  the  country.  Boonomlc  danger 
flags  are  alrectdy  flying.  Par  from  extending 
the  iniquitous  excess-profits  tax.  the  under- 
signed are  convinced  that  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  cltlsens  demands  the  inunediate 
reduction  of  Individual  Income  taxes  effec- 
tive July  1,  1953.  But  the  leadership  of  the 
House  will  not  even  allow  the  Members  to 
vote  on  this  question. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  described  the  func- 
tions of  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution  as  fol- 
iows:  "The  legislative  makes,  the  executive 
executea.  and  the  judicial  construes  the 
laws."  "Iw  ntajority  ot  this  committee  ap- 
parently wants  to  reverse  the  roles  of  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches.  Tb^ 
are  asking  this  House  to  execute  an  order 
made  by  the  Xxecutive.    We.  the  minority. 


beUere  that  we  cannot  delegate  our  legfsla-> 
tlve  function  to  the  executive  or  any  other 
branch.  Certainly,  this  Is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  revenue  legislation,  jiirlsdio- 
tlon  of  which,  under  the  Constitution.  Is 
spedflcally  vested  In  the  House  at  Bepre- 
sentattves.  Our  duty  compels  us  to  oppose 
the  majority's  imprecedented  and  unwar- 
ranted action.  We  ask  the  House  not  to 
approve  this  lll-advlsed  and  hasty  action. 

DsmsL  A.  Bxxo. 

Thomss  a.  Jxinawa. 

NOAB  11.  MASOM. 

Pdktbxx  ifuoazTT  VXSWS 

We  cannot  agree  to  the  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  beyond  its  scheduled  ex- 
piration date. 

The  courageous  effort  of  the  administra- 
tion to  bring  the  budget  Into  balance  meets 
with  our  fullest  suj^xrt.  In  view  of  the 
huge  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended 
and  the  probable  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  revenues,  and  the 
level  of  taxation,  must  temporarily  remain 
at  a  high  leveL  We  agree  that  the  esti- 
mate of  expendtttires  for  this  fiscal  year 
makes  necessary  the  consideration  of  ways 
and  n^ans  of  avoiding  the  loss  of  the  revenue 
provided  by  the  excess-profits  tax  which  ex- 
pired on  June  30. 

The  desire  to  maintain  present  revenues, 
however,  c^ers  no  excuse  for  perpetuating 
a  tax  which  all  testimony.  Including  that 
at  the  hl^iest  level  in  the  admlmlstraition, 
condemns  as  unfair,  inflationary,  discrimina- 
tory, repressive,  and  inequitable.  All  tax 
authorities  admit  that  this  tax  Is  not  a  tax 
on  excessive  profits  but  an  arbitrary  tax  on 
growth  and  expansion.  It  Is  particvQarly 
btirdensonw  to  small  and  growing  businesses. 
The  fact  that  this  tax  is  paid  by  less  than 
8  percent  of  the  corporations  of  this  country, 
in  om-  view  is  not  a  JustUleatlon  for  oontinti- 
Ing  the  tax:  it  is.  instead,  strong  avidence  of 
its  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  nature. 

The  efforts  of  the  administration  and  the 
eommittee  should  have  been  directed  toward 
preparing  tax  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide the  required  revenue  in  as  sound  and 
fair  a  manner  as  human  InteUlgenoe  could 
devise.  This  was  not  done.  We  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  permitted  to  eonslder  alter- 
natives. 

We  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  com- 
bined brains  and  technical  resources  of  this 
eommittee  and  its  staff,  the  Treasxiry  De- 
partment and  its  experts,  and  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  could  not  devise  a  tax  which  would 
be  shared  equitably  by  corporate  taxpayers 
and  which  would  still  produce  the  $700  to 
$800  million  hoped  for  under  this  legisla- 
tion. Certainly,  by  the  adoption  of  almost 
any  other  kind  of  tax  than  the  one  proposed 
in  this  bill,  we  would  be  spared  the  moral 
and  intellectual  stignoa  of  putting  into  effect 
a  tax  which  we  know  beforehand  is  bsd. 

JOHM  W.  BTXItBS. 

Thomas  B.  Cubtib. 
Jambs  B.  Utt. 


SabTcrikff  At  CoastiMiM  by  Tnatf— 
Bricker  AMBihwiit  SImwM  Be  Adqited 


EXTENSKM*  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wzaooivanr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVBS 

Mondag,  June  29. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscoosbi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Samuel  B.  Pefc- 
tengUJL  ft  former  Member  of  fcbla  House 


bas  written  an  interesting  article  on  a 
currrent  issue  that  is  commanding  the 
attention  of  the  American  people.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  Uiis  article  which  is  a  valuable 
contributim  to  the  discussion  now  prev* 
alent  throughout  the  United  States. 
You  will  note  that  Mr.  PettengiU  insists 
that  the  Bricker  amendment  be  adopted. 
The  article  follows: 

aUSVSJtrUMI  TRK  CONSIITUTIOM  BT  TUATT 

(By  Samuel  B.  PettengiU) 

What  Is  the  row  about  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment to  place  some  limit  on  the  treaty- 
making  power?  The  answer  is  that  those  who 
are  against  it  want  to  rewrite  the  dictionary. 
They  want  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "treaty." 

Look  it  up  in  Webster's  big  book.  A  treaty 
is  "a  contract  between  two  or  more  states 
or  sovereigns."  It  binds  govenunents,  only, 
to  do  certain  things.  It  had  that  meaning 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  be- 
fore then  for  himdreds  of  years.  Those  who 
demand  no  limitation  on  the  treatymaking 
power,  want  to  chiunge  this  century-old 
yn-aning  They  want  treaties  to  bind  you. 
aa  well  as  the  Nstion. 

Treaties  and  executive  agreements  made  In 
recent  years  have  not  been  howling  examples 
erf  Oodlike  wisdom.  This  fact  makes  pru- 
dent people  quite  curious  as  to  why  the 
Dullw-Arhfisnn  school  of  diplomats  both  in 
the  United  Nations  and  out.  want  treaties  to 
have  unlimited  power  over  you,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  48  States. 

Here  it  Is  In  a  nutshelL  Let  us  say  that 
you  own  a  few  sharea  of  stock  In  a  business 
company — for  example.  General  Motors.  Oil 
makss  a  contract  with  anothw  company. 
That  binds  the  two  corporations,  as  treaties 
bind  nations.  But  it  does  not  bind  you,  ex- 
cept as  it  may  affect  your  Lavestment.  If 
General  Motors  made  a  contract  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Ballroad.  it  could  not  write 
Into  ths  contract  a  clause  telling  you  whom 
to  hire  to  babysit,  how  many  acres  you  can  or 
must  plant,  or  when  overtime  begins  in  your 
shop.  It  oould  not  say  you  cant  shoot 
d\icks.  Ducks  are  In^sortant  to  show  what 
you  are  getting  into  when  you  follow  the 
DuUee-Acheson  line. 

That's  the  way  it  used  to  be  with  treaties. 
That  Is  what  our  forefathers  thought  treaties 
meant  when  they  gave  the  President  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  the  power  to  make 
traaties  with  foreign  naUans.  which  woxild 
beocHne  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

But  when  it  wasn't  thinking  very  hard, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  1930 
held  that  when  the  United  States  and  a  for- 
eign nation  made  a  treaty  about  wild  Urds. 
It  overrode  the  fish  and  game  laws  of  Mis- 
souri. A  man  from  the  Oiarks  could  shoot 
wild  ducks  and  sUy  within  the  Missouri 
law.  yet  find  himself  in  trouble  with  UncU 
f!^>j»>  and  a  foreign  diplomat.  He  might  be 
Tiolatiiag  a  treaty,  believe  It  or  not. 

Mow,  Congress— House  and  Senate— could 
not  tell  whether  or  when  you  could  shoot 
<tucks  in  Missouri,  or  In  any  other  State  be- 
fore this  treaty  was  adopted.  That  is  be- 
cause control  over  duck  shooting,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  like  marriage.  divcM^e,  de- 
scent trf  property.  schooU,  etc.,  has  never 
been  given  to  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court 
its^f  had  so  held  in  a  previous  duck  ease 
btfcra  this  treaty  had  been  made.  Until 
then,  duck  shooting  was  one  of  those  mat- 
ten  which  the  tenth  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  had  "reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people." 

Despite  many  great  judges,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  nuule  many  mistakes.  One  of  them 
was  ths  Dred  Soott  decision  which  helped 
bring  on  the  CivU  War.  And  today  the 
Judges  are  so  uncertain  of  the  law  that  they 
divide  6  to  4.  or  S  to  S  nearly  every  day.  as  la 
the  Rosenberg  oasa.    BmH  to  acr  Is  hr 
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and  mi0t»km  made  with  f^P^^t  to  oiff  own 

Sincwi  be  cured.    Federal  prohibition  for 

SSirw^i  written  In  «»<»,'7l«*°?"^  °5 

™Con«tltutlon.      In    another    «"••    T« 

idopted  an  amendment  to  the  Constltutl^ 

tJ^verse  a  Supreme  Court  decWon.     ^ 

Mn  we  enter  Into  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 

SJ^^e  can  never  back  out  with  honor. 

ittoMad.  U  the  foreigners  do  not  conaent. 

Congress  can  repeal  a  statute,  or  amend  It. 

SS^^y  holl^  that  it  U  d»-»^o«°~^« 

to  do  so.     It  is  different  with  treaties      No 

matter  how  foolish  or  "dishonorable    »  treaty 

or  execuUve  agreement  may  be.  lUce  Yalta  or 

Teheran,  you  must  bleed  and  die  If  you  get 

booked  In  one  of  them. 

The  Missouri  duck  case  wae  a  bad  one.    Bui 

the  judges  who  wrote  that  opinion  had  ncvCT 
beard  of  Alger  Hias.  or  *»^«»r*f«  °' ,°^ 
clever  lads.  American  born  and  foreigners 
both  In  the  U.  N.  and  Its  scores  of  com- 
mltties.  who  want  to  remake  the  world,  and 
teU  all  of  us  how  to  run  our  lives,  and  make 
us  pay  them  well  lor  teUlng  us.  ^       ,^ 

So  it  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  ducks.  The 
Hisses.  Achesons.  and  Dulleses  are  hoping  to 
use  the  duck  case  to  get  control  over  any 
affairs  of  Americans  they  think  that  need 
straightening  out.  To  them,  there  Is  no 
longer  any  dividing  line  between  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs.  They've  said  so.  Hence, 
by  treaties,  they  can  subvert  the  Constitu- 
tion, disregard  the  House  of  Representatives, 
override  our  State  and  local  governments, 
and  tell  you  where  to  get  off. 

Mr  Dulles  hlmaelf  said  In  1952  before  the 
election,  that  "treaty  law  can  override  the 
Constitution; "  treaties  "can  take  powers  from 
the  States"  (reserved  in  arts.  9  and  10  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights)  and  "give  them  to  some 
International  body  and  cut  across  the  rights 
given  the  people  by  the  Bill  of  Rights."  But 
when  Mr.  Dulles  agreed  that  thU  was  so  he 
was  not  Secretary  of  State.  "Potomac  fever- 
bad  not  yet  smitten  him. 

These  clever  lads  in  the  U.  N.  who  would 
do  the  world  over.  beUeve  the  duck  case  Is 
the  perfect  gimmick  to  get  around  the  Con- 
stitution. In  short,  if  the  United  States 
makes  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  country,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present  ratify  it. 
(and  that  may  be  by  no  more  than  2  or  3 
Senators),  the  Federal  Government  would 
then  have  power  over  you  and  me,  in  our 
domestic  affairs,  which  the  whole  Congress. 
Senate,  and  House,  does  not  have  under  the 
Constitution.  The  Hoxise  Is  not  consulted  in 
making  treaties. 

The  net  of  all  this  Is  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  one  of  unlimited  powers.  Old 
Tom  Jefferson  said.  "If  the  treaty  power  U 
unlimited,  we  have  no  Constitution."  The 
Federal  Government  can  do  by  treaty  what 
the  Constitution  forbids  it  to  do  by  statute. 
When  Mr.  Truman  seized  the  steel  com- 
panies last  year,  three  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  his  power  to  do  so  and  gave  as 
a  reason  the  fact  that  we  had  entered  Into 
a  treaty— the  U.  N.  Charter. 

Two  more  Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  think  the  same  as  they — and  you  will 
then  be  In  whatever  noose  the  clever  lads,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  decide 
to  knot  aroimd  yovir  neck  in  behalf  of  world 
uplift.  And  once  in,  you  can't  get  out.  You 
cant  ask  your  Congressman  to  take  your 
neck  out  of  the  noose  by  repealing  a  domes- 
Uc  statute.  The  treaty-making  power  pays 
no  attention  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Tour  own  Congressman  is  helpless 
to  act  for  you.  Nor  could  the  Senate  re- 
peal a  treaty.  Only  otir  clever  lads  and  their 
foreign  friends  could  agree  to  change  a 
treaty.  Would  they?  How  many  of  them 
do  you  know?  How  many  of  them  c%re  how 
you  vote? 

WeU,  that's  the  pickle  the  duck  case  got 
us  Into.  The  UUlputlans  in  the  United 
Nations  and  oui  State  Department,  thread 
by  thread,  and  treaty  by  treaty,  unless 
stopped,  will  tie  down  the  American  giant 
while  he  sleeps.    Senator  Baicxn  and  other 
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Senate  ».  the  American  Bar  Awoclatlon.  the 
Americ  va  Legion,  and  many  others  think 
we  haie  got  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so 
that  a  treaty  between  two  or  more  nations 
cannot  control  you  and  me  In  o^^  ^om^ 
affairs,  unless  Congre«»-Senate  and  House-- 
also  p<  sses  a  law  to  regulate  us.  which  Con- 
gress ^  ould  have  the  power  to  pass.  If  there 
were  i  o  treaty. 

In  Btiort.  they  want  to  restore  the  wOTd 
"treat' "  and  the  treatymaklng  power  to  the 
meanl  ig  It  had  when  it  was  written  Into  the 
Constitution  by  our  forefathers.  B^*  >°« 
eager  weavers  in  the  U.  N.  and  out,  say  that 
would  be  a  very  naughty  thing  to  do.  It 
would  keep  them  from  remaking  the  world. 
They  lire  busy  now  drafting  some  200  treaUes 

to  that  end.  ^  ^^    „  ,*«^ 

Moe  i  of  us  thought  the  Job  of  the  United 

Nations  was  to  help  keep  the  peace  between 

nations    and    to    stop    war.     If    it    were    to 

concentrate  on  that  Job.  It  would  have  plenty 

to  do,  without  spending  time  trying  to  get 

arouni  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

with   icores  of  treaties  that  may  Invade  the 

hlstoilc    division    of    power    between    the 

Unite  1  States  and  Its  48  States,  ""»  W  Mjj 

DullcT  said,  "cut  across"  the  Bill  of  Rights 

and     he  liberties  of   the  American  people. 

Thl  1  U  the  most  Important  constitutional 

since  the  Court-packing  case  in  1937. 


Issue 


Let  T  »"  Senator  know  how  you  feel  about  It. 


the  Attack  ob  the  United  Nations 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  aUETTE 

or  IOWA 
m  tBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 
y^  OILI^TTE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uimlimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  article 
entiled  "The  Attack  on  the  U.  V.. 
writ  «n  by  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  and  pub- 
lish! d  in  the  Progressive  for  June  1953. 
T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cobd, 
as  fallows: 

Th«  Attack  oh  th«  U.  N. 
(By  Ralph  J.  Bvmche) 
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Tie  world  today  la  deeply  in  crisis,  has 

so  throughout  the  postwar  period,  and 

very  well  continue  to  be  Into  the  In- 

.^Ite  firtxire.     In  simple  terms,  mankind 

confronted  with  the  constant  threat  of  a 

rl  world  war— the  atomic  war— with  aU 

he    forbidding    Implications   which   this 

have  for  the  future  of  humanity,  clvl- 

Uzailon.  and  the  Ideals  of  human  rights  and 

we  in  this  country  hold  even  more 

than  life  Itself.  _^ 

nub  of  this  crl-.ls  la  the  worldwide 

convict    with    aggressive    communism,    ex- 

d  broadly  In  the  "cold  war'  between 

and  East,  and  more  particularly  and 

traiicaUy   in   the   protracted    but   thus   far 

shooting    war    in    Korea    between 

Nations  forces  on  the  one  hand,  and 

North  Korean  and  Chinese  forces 

on  the  other. 

In  world  terms,  this  struggle  for 
„„  and  morality,   and   for   preserving 
,  is  more  ideological  than  mUitary  In 
present  phase.     The  stakes  of  this  mo- 
mentous struggle  are  no  less  than  the  peoples 
le  world.    This.  Indeed.  Is  what  the  cold 
Is  aU  about.     Both  sides  In  that  strug- 
are  seeking  to  reach  and  win  the  minds 
hearts  of   people  everywhere.    We   are 
protagonists  of  the  cause  of  human  free- 
:  of  Uberty  and  Justice  and  dignity  lor 
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the  individual;  of  government  •«  toe  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  the  P^P^";,.^*  ^Z 
Ueve  that  the  relations  among  men  must 
be  gov^ned  by  moral  law;  that  there  must 
2  rS^ral  order;  that  clvUl«d  men  must 
have  a  conscience  and  be  «fP°f-*'«  *?  "• 
we  believe  In  respecting  th«/^f^t.  of  other., 
whether  these  be  states  or  individuals.  We 
believe  that  every  people  must  be  free  of  the 
fear  of  aggression  from  any  source. 

These  things  we  are  lor.  They  are  fun- 
damental m  our  thinking  and  our  »PP^^ 
to  world  affairs.  We  are.  therefore,  nnnly 
against  totalitarianism  and  aggression. 

But  we  may  easUy  Ignore  the  fact  that 
our  sort  of  freedom.  Just  as  our  atandiurd  oT 
Uvlng.  has  never  been  widely  enjoyed  In 
the  world.  The  preponderance  of  the 
worlds  people  still  know  of  our  way  of  life 
largely  as  a  concept  only:  they  have  never 
ex^rlenced  It.  I  think,  for  example  of  the 
impoverished  and  long-suffering  hundreds  of 
millions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  weU.  These  are  peo- 
ples who  have  only  recently  awakened,  and 
have  emerged  or  are  aspiring  to  emerge  from 
suppression.  It  is  at  least  undersUndable 
If  they  do  not  readily  become  alarmed  about 
threats  to  freedoms  and  Ubertles  and  an 
abundant  life  which  they  have  known  mainly 
by  hearsay.  ^        .  .    .  . 

It  U  Imperative  that  we  reach  and  bold 
them,  for  they  are  indispensable  to  our  cause. 
But  the  appeal  cannot  be  effective  If  It  is 
largely  negative  and  against  something 
which  they  cannot  fear  as  Intensely  as  we 
do  since  they  have  so  much  less  to  lose; 
11  It  merely  exhorts  them  to  Join  us  in  a 
struggle  which  cannot  be  as  clearly  and 
sharply  defined  lor  them  as  It  U  lor  us. 

That  Is  why,  it  seems  to  me,  that  neither 
guns,  indispensable  as  they  are.  nor  worda. 
however  noble,  can  be  enough  In  this 
struggle.  We  delude  ourselves  If  we  assuma. 
as  some  are  Inclined  to  do.  that  It  is  might 
alone  which  impresses  the  Asians  and  to 
which  they  respond.  In  the  new  Asia  and 
Africa  which  are  developing,  the  leaders  and 
peoples  alUte  are  today  speaking  the  same 
socUl  language  we  do.  They  share  our  a»- 
piratlons  for  a  better  life  and  are  determined 
to  have  it,  as  they  should  and  must.  We 
can  therefore,  best  strengthen  the  cause  and 
the  forces  of  freedom  by  doing  all  that  we 
can  do  to  Increase  the  numbers  of  those  who 
enjoy  Its  blessings;  by  extending  a  strong 
and  helping  hand  to  thoee  who  aspire  and 
strtve  in  order  that  they  may  build  free 
institutions  and  traditions  as  we  have  built 
them.  In  other  words,  we  lortlly  Ireedom  by 
extending  It. 

We  must  convince  the  peoples  ol  Asia. 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  that  our  con- 
cern for  them  is  sincere  and  enduring;  that 
we  are  not  merely  seeking  temporary  alllea 
In  times  of  stress  to  meet  the  dire  threat  to 
our  own  freedom  and  way  of  life. 

Clearly,  arms  for  defense  are  Imperative 
under  present  world  conditions.  But  they 
are  but  one,  not  the  only  means  to  tba 
peaceful  ends  sought.  Indeed,  In  direct  pro- 
portion as  recruits  and  friends  are  won  to 
the  causes  we  espouse,  and  our  position  la 
thus  strengthened,  the  necessity  of  ever 
having  to  rely  exclusively  upon  our  own  mlU- 
tary  resources  becomes  less  probable  and  less 
decisive.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  embrace  Isolationism  today  are 
BO  short-sighted  and  wrong;  why  those  who 
deride  the  Idea  of  collective  security  and  who 
condemn  the  United  Nations  are  not  at  all 
realistic  about  the  national  Interest. 

The  International  Ideals  and  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  are  the  same  as  our  own. 
The  United  Nations  seeks  peace  and  freedom 
tor  all  people,  equality  among  peoples,  se- 
curity of  people  everywhere  against  aggres- 
sion, and  an  international  order  governed  by 
prtnclples  of  morality  and  Jiistlce.  Toward 
these  ends.  Its  primary  concentration  Is  on 
the  resolution  of  differences  among  nations 
by  peacefxU  means.     To  such  differences  it 


applies  its  processes  of  mediation.  eonelUa- 
tlon.  and  negotiation.  And  In  doing  so  It 
has  bad  some  notable  sueceeses  In  bringing  a 
stop  to  wars  and  inducing  disputing  parties 
to  resort  to  mediation  and  negotiation,  as  in 
Indonesia,  Kashmir,  and  Palestine.  It  has 
bad  failures  too,  the  most  tragic  in  Korea, 
where  the  U.  R.  Itaelf  has  resorted  to  force 
in  order  to  resist  an  action  of  aggreeslon. 

In  the  United  States  today,  the  U.  N.  baa 
become  a  favorite  target  of  critlctam,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  interna- 
tional peace  organization  la  held  by  many 
Americans  In  less  high  esteem  than  former- 
ly. There  are  some  who  damn  It  with  faint 
praise  and  others  who  Just  damn  It.  Som« 
of  the  latter  are  professionals,  who  earn 
their  living  by  damning,  who  regularly  make 
insincere  and  dishonest  attacks  against  some 
real  or  imaginary  fault  or  weakness,  not  with 
the  purpose  ol  strengthening  the  U.  N.  but 
because  they  are  lundamentally  opposed  to 
it  and  wish  to  destroy  it  by  undermining 
public  confidence. 

I  do  not  lor  a  moment  stiggest  that  the 
D.  N.  should  be  spared  criticism.  There  are 
sound  grounds  for  criticism,  for  the  U.  M. 
>in«  many  faults  and  weaknesses.  AU  of  us 
would  be  happier  If  the  U.  N.  functioned 
better  and  were  able  to  afford  us  greater 
assurance  and  security  against  the  threat  of 
war.  Indeed,  the  U.  N.  welcomes  criticism. 
when  It  Is  earnest  and  honest  and  not  bom 
of  prejudice  and  blind  emotion,  and  espe- 
cially when  It  is  constructive. 

But  as  I  listen  to  the  hue  and  cry  of  the 
critics  of  the  U.  N.  these  days,  I  listen  in 
vain  for  a  constructive  word  and  the  alter- 
native they  may  have  to  offer.  They  are 
sealoiis  wreckers  but  seldom  builders. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  the  orgy  of  criti- 
cism about  the  tragedy  of  Korea.  But  I  be- 
Ueve that  most  of  us  know  that,  costly,  pain- 
lul.  and  frustrating  as  It  continues  to  be.  it 
was  right  for  the  U.  N.  to  oppose  aggression 
In  Korea,  as  It  has  been  right  for  the  United 
States  to  support  that  Intervention;  that 
it  would  have  been  a  shameful,  fateful,  and 
quite  possibly  fatal  weakness  to  abandon 
the  courageous  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  ag- 
gression from  the  North.  Had  the  United 
Nations  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  do  so. 
it  might  well  have  come  to  pass  by  now  that 
American  boys,  alongside  their  aUles.  would 
be  fighting  on  other  battlefields.  In  far  great- 
er numbers,  and  In  a  far  greater  war.  For 
nothing  encourages  aggression  like  success. 

And  now,  finding  ourselves  Involved  In  this 
intervention  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protect- 
ing South  Korea,  could  the  solemn  obligation 
to  humanity  to  do  everything  honorably 
possible  to  avert  the  catastrophe  of  atomic 
world  war.  permit  the  U.  N.  deliberately  to 
expand  the  Korean  war  Into  world  war? 

n 

This  Is  the  dilemma  In  which  the  U.  N. 
finds  Itself  in  Korea.  Many  critics  have 
been  goring  the  U.  N.  with  the  boms  of  that 
dUemma.  but  they  have  proffered  no  help- 
ful advice  on  how  the  U.  N.  might  get  out 
of  it,  so  long  as  the  Communist  forces  reject 
all  reasonable  proposala  lor  bringing  the 
fighting  to  a  halt. 

There  are  many  other  criticisms  of  the 
n.  N.,  ol  course.  Many  people  are  disap- 
pointed and  dlsiUusloned  because  It  has  not 
done  more  to  reUeve  mm  of  the  terrible  anx- 
iety and  insecurity  about  the  future.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  the  early  postwar  years,  the 
U.  N.  was  oversold  to  Americans,  and  we 
have  expected  far  too  much  from  it.  much 
more  than  we  could  reasonably  and  realis- 
tically expect,  given  postwar  conditions. 

The  United  Nationa,  for  example,  was  not 
able  to  prevent  the  cold  war  and  cannot  stop 
it.  Indeed,  the  U.  N.  itself  has  been  caught 
In  the  croaaflre  ol  that  propaganda  war. 
But  the  U.  N.  has  always  been  a  restraining 
Infiuence  and  has  kept  open  the  door  of 
hope,  for  in  the  U.  N.  both  sides  in  the  cold 
war  have  been  constantly  brought  together 


to  exchange  views  even  though  agreement 
has  been  at  a  mlnlmxm. 

In  tbe  U.  N.  we  go  by  the  axiom  that  ao 
long  as  we  can  keep  disputants  talking  it 
out.  even  if  angrily  and  insultingly,  there  la 
a  chance  to  keep  them  from  shooting  it  out. 
There  are  no  crones  on  tbe  battlefields  oC 
debate. 

zn 

Some  people,  of  course,  get  Impatient  with 
talk  and  debate  and  disagreement,  and  ad- 
vocate a  surgical  operation  on  the  U.  N.  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  removed.  This  Is  much  more 
emotional  than  rational.  Tbe  United  Na- 
tions Is  designed  to  achieve  peace  out  of  dif- 
ferences, not  to  hold  peaceful  meetings. 
Precisely  because  It  is  dealing  with  differ- 
ences and  disputes  among  nations.  It  is  never 
likely  to  approach  the  cordial  atiwosphere  of 
a  sewing  circle.  If  the  relations  among  na- 
tions and  peoples  ever  become  that  good, 
there  should  be  much  less  need  for  the  U.  N. 
But  the  sharper  the  conflicts  among  na- 
tions, the  more  indispensable  the  U.  N.  be- 
comes. And  especiaUy  Is  It  desirable  to  In- 
clude within  Its  ranks  exactly  those  nations 
whose  differences  are  most  acute  and  menac- 
ing to  world  peace. 

We  frequently  hear  that  the  U.  N.  poses  a 
threat  to  our  national  sovereignty.  This  Is 
sheer  humbug,  for  the  U.  N.  has  no  execu- 
tive or  legislative  authority;  It  Is  not  a  world 
government  or  even  an  approach  to  one  and 
can  Impose  nothing  upon  us — nor  has  It  ever 
attempted  to  do  so.  We  are  subject  to  in- 
ternational pressure,  to  be  sure,  but  this  Is 
moral,  not  legal — the  pressure  of  Interna- 
tional public  opinion,  and  to  that  we  would 
be  subject  even  tf  there  were  no  U.  H.  Some 
of  thoee  who  cry  that  the  U.  W.  is  trying  to 
be  a  world  government  condemn  It  In  the 
same  breath  for  its  ineffectuaUty  In  such 
crises  as  Korea  and  Its  InablUty  to  make  other 
nations  toe  the  line. 

Economy-minded  critics  complain  about 
the  high  cost  of  the  U.  N.  ThU  has  been 
greatly  overdone.  The  total  budget  of  tbe 
U.  N.  for  this  year  Is  $44,300,000,  collected 
from  its  60  member  nations  throughout  the 
world.  The  United  States  share  of  this  total, 
baaed  upon  a  caref  uUy  worked  out  and  agreed 
formula.  Is  $15,523,000.  That  means  that  the 
U.  N.  costs  each  American  per  year  almost 
exactly  one  dime.  Moreover,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  U.  N.  budget  is  spent  in  thla 
country,  since  the  headquarters  is  here,  and 
thus  a  sum  well  over  $30  mUlion.  twice  the 
amount  we  pay  in,  finds  its  way  to  our  pock- 
eta.  That,  to  my  layman's  mind,  would  aj;>- 
pear  to  be  a  pretty  fair  return. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  some  of  our  fellow 
citizens  do  not  base  their  hostUlty  to  the 
U.  N.  on  any  of  these  gnnmds.  They  dislike 
It  simply  becavise  it  reqiiires  us  to  have  too 
much  to  do  with  foreigners  and  there  are 
J\ist  too  many  foreigners  in  the  organiza- 
tion. I  am  afraid  that  there  Isn't  much  we 
can  do  about  this,  for  the  world  Is  fuU  ol 
foreigners  and  in  this  new  Intomatlonal  age, 
with  Its  miracles  of  transport  and  commu- 
nication through  which  all  peoples  have  been 
broiight  much  closer  together,  we  wUl  have 
to  learn  bow  to  Uve  with  and  understand  aU 
of  them  unless  atomic  war  should  eliminate 
all  of  us.  But  we  should  not  rush  to  the 
conclusion  that  other  peoples  are  against 
us  merely  because  they  do  not  Jump  through 
a  hoop  every  time  we  bat  an  eye. 

There  are  other  international  organizations 
serving  political  and  defense  needs  of  re- 
gional groupings.  But  It  Is  the  U.  N.  alone 
which  Is  equipped  to  seek  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  differences  among  nations.  Within 
the  framework  ol  the  U.  N.  consultations 
and  negotiations  on  moet  of  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  the  international  community  ara 
constantly  under  way.  In  and  out  ol  the 
meetings  the  dlacusalona— lormal  and  In- 
formal, individual  and  collective— «o  on. 
There  Is  negotutlon,  mediation,  arbitration. 
Moat  ol  us  know  this  kind  ol  procedure  has 


Its  ups  and  downs  and  vneertaintlea  and  baa 
a  tendency  to  generate  heat.  Negotiation  is 
stUl  the  nnost  seixslt^  and  productive  ap- 
proach to  dteputes  and  It  does  produce 
results^ 

IV 

We  do  well,  I  think,  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  representatives  of  00  nations  come 
regularly,  at  no  Uttle  expense  to  theb*  tax- 
payers, from  aU  over  the  world,  to  the  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  various  organs  uf  the 
U.  N.  They  come,  year  after  year,  month 
after  month:  the  representatives  of  Western 
Europe,  of  the  Oornmonwealth  of  Nations. 
of  Asia,  of  Latin  America,  of  the  Middle  EUist. 
and  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  too,  even  though  their 
positions  and  propositions  are  voted  down 
ahnoet  Invarably.  Nations  not  in  the  CH^an- 
laatton  seek  to  gain  admission. 

Why  do  they  c(»ne  if  the  organization  Is 
as  lutlle  as  some  of  Its  critics  would  paint 
it?  There  is  little  they  can  hope  to  take 
back  to  their  coimtrles  to  Indulge  selfish 
desires.  The  U.  N.  serves  international,  not 
national,  interests. 

I  think  it  obvious  that  these  representa- 
tlvea  come  because  their  peoples  demand 
that  they  crane,  for  their  people  cherish  hope 
and  can  find  no  nourishment  for  it  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  Nationa.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  no  member  nation  of  the  United 
Nations  has  ever  withdrawn  from  It.  even 
though  Its  actions  on  occasion  have  so  dis- 
pleased some  members  that  they  have  stalked 
angrUy  out  of  Its  meetings — only  to  walk 
back  in  again  (in  1  notable  Soviet-bloc  in- 
stance, 7  months  later). 

The  United  Nations  has  achieved  an  effec- 
Uve  international  community,  a  family  of 
nations  in  embrjro,  with  international  publlo 
(pinion  as  an  increasingly  strong  sanction. 
There  would  be  much  to  lose  and  Uttle  to 
gain  for  any  nation  to  leave  the  United 
Nations  and  try  to  go  It  alone. 


Profraa  of  the  Ukrainian  Confrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxZMoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRBSEIfTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  9, 19ii 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
XJkrainian  Congress  C<Mnmittee  of  Amer- 
ica.. Inc..  on  April  10  outlined  its  viewa 
to  the  American  Committee  for  Libera- 
tion Prom  Bolsheviam.  Inc.,  headed  by 
Admiral  Leslie  C.  Stevens,  and  the  latter 
committee  replied,  under  date  of  April 
23,  setting  forth  its  aims  and  outlining 
its  program. 

Insofar  as  fhe  American  public  is  in- 
terested in  the  efforts  made  to  help  the 
subjugated  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  attain  eventual  freedom,  and  also 
because  questions  of  our  own  national  se- 
curity are  involved  in  all  such  endeavors, 
I  include  below  the  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Liberation  From  Bol- 
shevisai.  Inc.: 

Aran.  23.  1953. 

Prof.  LKV  E.  DOBBLUrSKT. 

President,  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America.  Inc^  Georgetown  Uni' 
versity.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DXAK  PEOixBsoa  Dobkianskt:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  to  me  ol 
April  10,   1953,  enclosing  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  tbe  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America  on  the  general  subject  of  th» 
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aetlTltlM  of  thla  oommlttce  and  of  eertaln 
of  Its  oHklala  In  this  country  and  In  Kurope. 

X  wlab  to  Stat*  at  tb«  outaet  that  I  and 
all  persona  oonnectsd  with  my  committee 
have,  aa  you  know,  solicited  the  Tlews  of  all 
persons  Interested  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  we  are  always  glad  to  receive  communl- 
catlons  from  individuals  and  from  groups  In 
the  emigration  firom  the  Soviet  Union  which 
will  assist  in  broadening  the  scope  of  our 
operations  within  the  emigration  and  of  in- 
creasing our  appeal  to  all  its  many  elements. 
We  particularly  appreciate  the  Interest 
shown  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America,  because  we  are  aware  of  the 
pride  that  the  UCCA  derives  from  member- 
ship composed  in  large  part  of  persons  of 
American  citizenship.  We  have  always  as- 
sumed that  such  communications  stem  from 
a  genuine  desire  to  confront  the  problems 
facing  this  committee  with  the  viewpoint 
first  and  foremost  of  what  is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  careful  reading  of  your  letter  of  April 
10.  1953.  indicates  a  lack  of  clear  under- 
standing of  the  principles  governing  this 
committee's  conduct.  It  indicates  also  a 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  purely  factual  rec- 
u-d  this  committee  had  developed  in  the 
course  of  its  activities.  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  not  wish,  in  taking  your  case  to  the 
public,  as  you  Intimate  you  may  do  on 
pages  4  and  5  of  the  UCCA's  statement,  to 
be  put  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  having 
made  factual  misstatements,  which  in  t\im 
would  appear  to  constitute  the  basis  for 
several  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  you 
and  your  UCCA  colleagues.  Let  me  there- 
fore recount  as  briefly  and  simply  as  possible 
(a)  the  principles  underlying  my  commit- 
tee's existence,  (b)  the  activities  of  my  New 
York  office,  and  (c)  the  most  important  work 
done  by  my  committee,  the  operations  it  has 
■upp<nted  in  Europe. 

(a)  Before  the  committee  undertook  any 
steps  to  bring  together  in  one  center  emigres 
from  the  many  areas  comprising  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  center 
thus  fonned  to  engage  in  propaganda  activi- 
ties designed  to  weaken  the  grip  of  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  over  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  careful  study  was  made  as  to  the 
form  which  any  such  center  should  take  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Soviet  peoples,  and 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  historic  Ameri- 
can principles.    The  committee  did  not  want 
to  be  put  In   a  position   of   taking  action 
either  which  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
Soviet    Ooveriunent   to   the    Great    Russian 
peoples  that  the  committee  was  seeking  to 
fractlonallze    the    Soviet    Union,    or    which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-Russian 
nationalities,  would  make  it  appear  that  the 
committee  was  striving  to  continue  a  system 
under  which  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
can   hold,  against  their  will,  for  all  time, 
many    dilfering    peoples    by    undemocratic 
methods.     Accordingly,  the  committee  con- 
cluded  that   its   efforts   to   create  a   center 
would  be  usefiil  for  propaganda  pxirposes  only 
if    based    on    one    fundamental    inviolable 
principle :  In  the  center  the  committee  would 
try  to  create,  no  group  would  be  acceptable 
which  was  unwilling  to  agree  that  the  politi- 
cal   or    geographic   framework    of    a   future 
Soviet  Union  can  be  decided  only  by  the  peo- 
ples  of   the    Soviet   Union    themselves.     No 
group  of  Great  Russians  which  insisted  upon 
the  Indivisibility  of  the  present  U.  S.  S.  R. 
can  be  accepted  Into  the  center,  any  more 
than  could  a  group  of  non-R\jsslan  national- 
ity, emigres  who  insisted  as  a  condition  of 
entering  into  the  center  that  the  center  pre- 
determines the  indep>endence  of  a  particular 
area.     In   other   words,    this    committee    is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  equal  assistance 
to,  equal  cooperation  with,  all  emigre  groups 
whether  great  Russians  or  non-Russians  who 
desire  to  «uTy  on  an  active  struggle  against 
Bolshevism  and   who  recognize  the  uncon- 
dltloual  right  oX  all  the  peoples  Inhabiting 
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of  the  Soviet  Union  to  deter- 
own  fate  on  the  basis  of  a  demo- 
izpresslon  of  the  will  of  the  peoples, 
groups  participating  In  the  center  do 
up   their   separate   organizational 
OT    their    political    programs,    or 
their  right  to  carry  on,  outside  of 
activities  in  line  with  their  own 
insofar  as  these  activities  do  not 
with  the  platform  of  the  center.    It 
xtnsldered  position  of  the  American 
which  is  believed  to  be  in  com- 
with  American  Government  pol- 
American  traditions,  that  the  ques- 
the  political  structure  of  the  Ukraine 
the  relationship  between  the  Ukraln- 
the   other   peoples  of   the   Soviet 
a  matter  to  be  settled  solely  by  the 
l^ople  now  suffering  under  Com- 
oppression.  and  the  American  com- 
does  not  propose  to  become  involved 
matters    in    any   way    whatsoever. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  it 
from  the  beginning,  and  will  con- 
be,  the  basic  objective  of  the  Amer- 
to  seek  to  bring  about  the 
of   the  broadest   possible   front   of 
and  non-Rxissian  groups  for  the  con- 
a  Joint  struggle  against  the  Bolshevik 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  the  com- 
xrill  support  only  one  political  center. 
>rlnciple  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
and  all  Its  representatives  to  the 
>ur  ability.    As  the  record  I  am  about 
shows,  adherence  to  this  principle 
rigid,  and  has  subjected  the  com- 
and  its  officials  to  attacks  of  equal 
from  both  the  Great  Russians  and 
nationality  groups, 
history  of  the  committee's  actlv- 
the  United  States:  I  see  no  need  to 
than  recapitulate  the  few  changes 
Uave  taken  place  in  the  committee's 
since  its  inception.    Although  in- 
.^rganized  late  in  the  fall  of  1950, 
was  formally  Incorporated  in 
of  Delaware  in  January  1951,  under 
of  Eugene  Lyons.    The  of- 
In  New  York  City  was  never  de- 
is  more  than  a  support  base  for  the 
I  tperatlons  contemplated  in  Europe : 
formulation  of  a  center  for  6mi- 
and  (b)  the  active  conduct  of 
operations.     Mr.   Lyons   served 
faithfully  at  considerable  personal 
from    January    1951    to   the    early 
1952.     For  every  critical  reference 
i^tivities  in  the  prints  and  publica- 
one  or  more  non-Russian  nationality 
bere  in  the  United  States,  I  assure 
refer  you  to  equally  strong  adverse 
on  his  leadership  in  publications 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Great  Rus- 
The  reason  for  these  attacks 
coiirse,  his  faithful  adherence  at  all 
the  viewpoint  expressed  above,  that 
must  tread  a  middle  path 
those  who  would  continue  the  pres- 
of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  Inviolate  and 
would  break  the  present  U.  S.  8.  R. 
two  or  more  States  organized  on  na- 

principles. 
the  return  from  Moscow  as  Ambas- 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  of  Adm.  Alan  C. 
Lyons  asked  that  he  be  relieved 
responsibility  as  chairman.    Prom  the 
i  idmiral  Kirk  made  It  clear  to  all  that 
as  chairman  would   in   no  sense 
with  the  middle  path  chosen  by  the 
from  the  beginning.    In  conference 
Russians  and  non-Russians,  Ad- 
stressed  again  and  again  his  con- 
that  this  comnAttee  should  do  no 
aid  in  the  bringing  into  being  of 
for  the  struggle  against  Bolshevism, 
'     at  all  costs  refrain  from  taking  a 
that  might  be  considered  either  as 
or  pronationallty. 

of  1952.  Admiral  Kirk  was 

Washington  as  Chairman  of  the 

Strategy  Board.     I  succeeded 

;hainnan  of  this  committee.    I  am 
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sure  I  need  not  remind  you  or  any  other 
person  interested  in  the  struggle  against 
bolslMVisin  of  my  clear,  uncompromising 
stand  on  the  principles  upon  which  this 
committee  was  organized. 

With  regard  to  Ukrainian  participation  In 
the  activities  of  this  committee  I  would, 
however,  like  to  recall  to  your  mind  that 
both  Admiral  Kirk  and  myself  have  held 
many  disciissions,  not  only  with  you,  but 
with  other  persons  prominent  in  the  UCCA. 
seeking  to  develop  ways  and  means  whereby 
Ukrainian  participation  in  our  activities 
abroad  might  be  brought  about.  During 
those  discussions  you  have  repeatedly  reas- 
sured t>oth  Admiral  Kirk  and  me  that  you 
understood  the  principle  of  nonpredeter- 
mlnation  of  the  political  and  geographical 
future  of  the  Soviet  Union.  You  candidly 
stated  you  did  not  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee's position,  a  statement  both  Admiral  Kirk 
and  I  understood  and  respected  you  for 
making.  More  Important,  however,  you  as- 
sured us  that  even  though  you  might  not 
and  did  not  agree  with  the  committee's  basic 
approach,  you  understood  its  political  wis- 
dom, and  undertook  to  induce  Ukrainian 
emigres  In  Europe  to  cooperate  with  the 
center  which  this  committee  was  bringing 
Into  existence  in  Munich.  Germany.  An 
example  of  your  position  and  of  your  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  despite  your  lack  of 
agreement,  is,  of  course,  yoxir  letter  to  me 
dated  October  4,  1952.  In  that  letter  you 
referred  to  your  oral  suggestion  that  • 
delegation  representing  the  UCCA  depart  for 
Europe  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  coor- 
dinating the  differing  Ukrainian  element*  tn 
Western  Europe  and  bringing  one  or  more  ot 
them  Into  the  center  in  Munich. 

(c)   Brief  history  of  this  committee's  ac- 
tivities in  Europe:  Anyone  wishing  to  bring 
together  groups  with  different  political  lean- 
ings is  likely  to  determine  in  advance  wher* 
there  appears  to  be  the  greatest  probability 
of  success,  weld  these  groups  together  first, 
and  start  from  the  base  thus  laid  to  broaden 
It  by  then  appealing  to  others.    It  was  for 
this  reason  and  for  this  reason  alone  that 
the  committee's  first   venture   in   Germany 
was  among  the  Great  Russian  emigre  groups. 
Many  of  these  had  already  formed  into  • 
loose-knit  organization  in  1950,  which  made 
It  appear  more  feasible  to  start  first  with 
them.     Under  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee's then  Euroiiean  representative.  Spen- 
cer Williams,  and  his  staff,  five  Great  Russian 
groups  were  brought  together   at   Puessen. 
Germany,    in   January    1951.      After    these 
groups  had  met  for  several  days  they  agreed, 
with  some  difficulty,  to  form  themselves  Into 
the  nucleus  of  a  center.    But  they  insisted 
that  such  a  center  would  have  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of 
the   family   of   the  free   peoples   of   Russia. 
At  this  point,  and  I  can  cite  nothing  more 
iniicatlve   of   the   faithfulness   with   which 
this  committee  has  adhered  to  its  principles. 
Mr.   Williams  told  the  gentlemen  collected 
at  Puessen  that  the  above  mentioned  prin- 
ciple would  preclude  the  nationalities  from 
participating    in    the    political    center,    and 
that   the   American    Committee    considered 
that   an   effective   struggle   against   Bolshe- 
vism required  the  broadest  possible  front  of 
Russian  and  non-Russian  groups.     Mr.  Wil- 
liams returned  to  the  United  States  shortly 
thereafter,    and    for    the    better    part    of    3 
months  the  committee's  efforts  were  stalled. 
It  would  have  been  easy  had  the  committee 
been  committed  to  the  Great  Russian  cause 
to  have  accepted  the  organization  that  was 
available  at  Puessen.    The  committee  would 
have  had   Its  center  with   a   minimum   ex- 
penditure of  time  and   money,   and   would 
have  subjected  itself  to  much  less  criticism 
than  has  since  resulted.     It  was  the  com- 
mittee's concern  to  give  equal  consideratlcm 
and  treatment  to  the  non-Russian  nation- 
alities which  led  it  to  reject  the  Puessen 
proposals    and    to    labor    for    tne    creation 
of  the  bipartisan  center  which  Is  now  la 
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existence   in   Manleb,   regrettaMy   withoat 
Ukrainian  partlclpatk>n. 

Eaiiy  In  the  spring  of  liNll  the  committee 
obtained  the  services,  as  its  European  repre- 
sentative, of  Isaac  Don  Levine.  From  the 
facts  of  Puessen  u  I  have  given  them  to  you. 
It  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Levlne's  Job  was 
twofold  (a)  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
among  the  Great  Russian  groups  regarding 
the  creation  of  a  political  center  to  which  the 
American  Oommittee  could  give  its  support, 
and  (b)  to  bring  about  the  participation  of 
nationality  groups  in  a  oonuxvon  political  cen- 
ter with  the  Great  Russians.  From  May  to 
Augtist  Mr.  Lerlne  proceeded  along  both 
these  lines.  In  August  of  1951,  the  Great 
Russian  groups  again  mec,  at  Stuttgart,  and, 
thanks  to  Mr.  X«Tlne1i  persuaslTsness,  thsy 
agreed  to  modify  the  position  taken  at  Pues- 
sen, and  to  Invite  to  a  further  conference  all 
non-Russian  groups  who  would  accept  the 
principle  of  nonpredetermlnatlon.  The 
Great  Russian  groups  also  agreed  at  Sttrtt- 
gart  that  the  ultimate  center  should  be  com- 
posed as  follows:  30  Great  BusslMi  represent- 
atives; 20  non-Buaslan  representatives;  20 
persons  chosen  with  no  regard  to  their  po- 
litical or  nationality  affiliation. 

Prom  Stuttgart  until  the  conferences  In 
Wiesbaden  in  November  1961.  Mr.  Levine 
worked  zealously  to  bring  to  the  Wiesbaden 
conference  as  many  groups  from  non-Russian 
nationalities  as  possible.  He  succeeded  so 
well  that  there  were  more  nationality  groups 
'  at  Wiesbaden  than  Great  Russian  groups. 
Moreover,  following  the  Wiesbaden  confer- 
ence the  Great  Russian  groups  launched  vio- 
lent public  attacks  on  Mr.  Levine  because  of 
[  his  favoring  the  principle  of  equality  between 
the  Great  Russians  and  the  nationalities  in 
the  planned  center. 

It  should  be  added  that  at  the  Wiesbaden 
eonferene*  there  was  an  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  all  to  welcome  any  responsible 
Ukrainian  representative  wlio  would  attend. 
It  was  the  deeisloo  of  th*  authoritative 
Ukrainians  in  Europe  not  to  attend.  Mr. 
Levine  had  negotiated  with  such  Ukrainian 
emigre  leaders  in  Europe  as  Isaac  Maseppa. 
*'Panas  Pedenko,  Dm3r1»>  Andrlevsky,  Ivan 
Bahriany.  President  Lsvitaky,  and  Mr.  8a- 
BontieY,  Rada  envoy  in  Paris.  None  of  these 
gentlemen  could  be  induced  to  sit  down  in 
the  uunited  emigre  center  with  representa- 
tives from  Byelorussia,  Georgia.  Azerbaldjan. 
or  a  single  other  non-Russian  area. 

Prom  November  1951,  until  the  Spring  of 
1952.   Mr.   Levine   continued   his  efforU  to 
I  bring  about  the  creation  of   a  center  for 
;  emigre  activities,  under  unremitting  attack, 
:  more  from  Great  Russian  sources  thsn  from 
the  nationalities.     It  was  precisely  Mr.  Le- 
vlne's  faithfulness  to  nonpredetermlnatlon 
which  subjected  him  to  the  Great  Russian 
attacks.    His  record  is  clear,  and.  on  behalf 
of  the  conunittee,  I  am  proud  to  clta  it  here. 
The  last  of  the  major  conferences  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  present  center 
took  place  at  Starnberg  in  Germany  in  June 
of  1952.    This  meeting  was  also  attended  by 
more  nationality  groups  than  by  Great  Rus- 
sians.    This   conference  marked  a  further 
step  along  the  road  leading  to  the  creation 
of  a  single  front  of  Russian  and  national  po- 
litical organizations  on  the  basis  of  parity 
and  equality  of  rights  of  the  partlclpanto.   At 
a  conference  held  in  Munich  in  October  1952, 
.  the  four  Russian  political  organizations  and 
,  the  six  nationality  organizations  which  had 
'  met  In  Starnberg  resolved  to  create  a  coor- 
'  dlnatlng  center  of  anti-Bolshevik  struggle. 
i  Whose  goal  is  the  liberation  of  the  peoples  re- 
siding in  the  present  Soviet  Union  from  the 
CommunlBt  dictatorship,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic  form  of  government  re- 
flecting the  desires  of  the  peoples.    The  con- 
ference adopted  a  poUtical  platform  which 
recognizes  the  unconditional  rights  of  all 
peoples  Inhabiting  the  territory  ctf  the  So- 
viet Union,  freely,  on  the  basis  of  democratic 
expression  of  will,  to  determine  their  owa 


fats.  (TliesA  statutes  were  shown  to  you 
and  other  olBclais  of  the  UCCA  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  office  sa  soon  as  they  were 
received  in  this  country,  and  neither  you 
nor  anyone  of  these  officials  took  exception 
to  any  part  which  did  not  appear  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  remedied  ftam  within  the  cen- 
ter itsslf.) 

There  have  been  other  meetings  since 
Munich,  meetings  of  4  Great  Russian  and 
5  non-Russian  groups.  They  have  not  al- 
ways been  as  friendly  as  might  be  Imagined. 
but  they  have  gradually  solidified  a  center 
which,  since  the  first  of  March  1953,  has 
been  broadcasting  to  Soviet  occupation  per- 
sonnel in  occupied  Germany  and  Austria 
and  in  the  sateilita  states.  Broadcasts  have 
been  initiated  in  other  languages  spoken 
in  the  Soviet  Union  besides  Russian. 
Ukrainian  representation  in  the  center  will 
obviously  entail  Ukrainian  broadcasts. 

The  above  is  the  full  and  factual  record 
ot  this  committss's  aotivltiee  since  ita  in- 
ception. You  will  find  in  the  above  answers 
to  virtually  all  the  statemento  and  charges 
made  In  your  letter  of  April  10.  1953.  I  am 
sure  that  further  reflection  on  yotir  part  and 
that  of  your  colleagues  will  bring  a  reall- 
fsatlon  that  the  Intamperata  and  undlg- 
nifled  tenor  of  your  letter  does  poor  service 
to  the  Ukrainian  cause  and  to  American 
Interests.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
for  me  to  Indulge  In  countercharges.  With 
regard  to  the  public  statement  made  by  me 
in  December  of  1952,  that  there  is  a  so-called 
Federalist  trend  in  the  Ukrainian  emigra- 
tion, I  would  answer  simply:  (a)  Itils  state- 
ment was  made  purely  to  set  the  record 
straight  after  a  press  conference  you  held  In 
Munich  on  yotu*  arrival  in  December  in  which 
you  stated  that  the  committee  had  changed 
its  policy  in  important  respecta,  which  was 
widely  Interpreted  as  favoring  "separatism." 
I.  however,  indicated  that  this  committee's 
policy  has  been  rigidly  consistent  since  the 
start  of  ita  activity,  (b)  As  to  whether 
there  la  or  is  not  a  Federalist  trend,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  answer  is  largely  one  of  seman- 
tics. You  can  scarcely  deny  that  there  are 
Ukrainians  who  favor  a  Ukrainian  state  in 
feder«tion  with  a  free  Russian  state,  pro- 
vided the  peoples  within  the  Ukrainian  state 
wish  such  a  framework.  My  committee  be- 
lieves the  number  of  such  persons  to  be 
larger  than  you  do.  This  matter  of  belief 
la  scarcely  an  occasion  for  mutual  recrim- 
ination. 

May  I  say  In  conclusion.  Professor,  that 
my  committee  does  not  wish  the  participa- 
tion of  any  group,  Russian  or  non-Russian, 
which  is  not  basically  In  accord  with  Ameri- 
can policy  or  sympathetic  to  Ite  overriding 
purpose  of  helping  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  determine 
their  own  political  and  geographical  future 
through  democratic  methods  of  the  sort  to 
which  this  coimtry  is  devoted.  It  is  my 
hope,  and  the  hope  of  the  trustees,  that 
Ukrainians  will  soon  cooperate  with  Great 
Russians,  Turkestanians,  Caucasians  and 
other  elements  who,  without  abandoning 
their  Ideals,  beliefs,  and  aspirations,  have 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  Joint  struggle 
which  will  open  the  way  to  the  liberation 
of  their  peoples  from  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship and  thereby  to  the  establishment 
of  a  regime  responding  to  their  aspirations. 
The  committee's  conscience  Is  clear,  as  is 
mine,  and  that  of  everyone  who  has  taken  a 
part  in  ite  activities.  We  Ijelieve  the  above 
record  speaks  for  itself.  I  am  sure  you 
will  appreciate  that  under  these  circtmi- 
stances  we  will  continue  on  the  path  we 
set  almost  3  years  ago,  and  will  pursue  it 
faittifully,  with  special  consideration  to  no 
element,  but  with  equal  treatment  and  con- 
sideration for  all  who  have  at  one  time  or 
another  fled  from  the  Soviet  tyranny  and 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  bringing  about  ite 
downfalL 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  C.  S-amau,  JPretident, 


Ezcets-Pr»fits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.DANiaA.REED 

or  nw  Tosx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSa 

Tuesday.  June  20.  19S3 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  steamroller 
should  crush  out  all  hope  for  those  op- 
posed to  the  iniquitous  and  Immoral  E 
P.  T.  who  wished  to  present  their  views 
before  our  committee.  It  is  regrettable 
that  some  2,500  business  concerns  wish- 
ing to  expand  their  industries  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  because  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  excess-profits  tax  which 
had  expired  on  June  30  and  which  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  cannot  insert  in 
the  Record  the  thousands  of  protests 
against  the  enactment  of  the  excess- 
PToRta  tax  but  I  am  Inserting  one  that 
was  written  on  July  6,  1953,  l^  Herbert 
Mayer,  president  of  the  Empire  Coil  Co., 
Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred: 

EKPm;  Coil  Co.,  Inc., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  T..  July  6.  1953. 
The  Wats  akd  Means  CoaocRmc, 
Bouse  of  Bepresentativea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HONOSABI.1  8ns:  This  letter  concerns  the 
propoeed  renewal  of  the  excess-proflte  tax 
law  which  expired  on  June  30.  We  tirge 
you  and  the  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
consider  carefully  the  thoughte  herein  ex- 
pressed before  reenacting  a  law  which  has 
already  for  three  long  years  been  endtired  as 
an  tindeserved  nightmare  by  the  affected 
corporations. 

In  most  cases,  the  affected  corporations 
have  been  those  which  have  been  growing 
and  which,  through  diligence,  effort,  good 
bvislness  judgment  and  successful  endeavor, 
have  attained  favorable  earnings.  The  bene- 
ficial resxUta  flowing  from  these  desirable  at- 
tributes of  business  success  have  in  effect 
lieen  subject  to  an  imjust  penalty  tax  called, 
by  more  ignominious  misnomer,  an  excess- 
proflte  tax.  Other  corporations,  which  be- 
cause of  poor  management,  waste,  lack  of 
zeal,  or  want  of  progress,  whose  earnings 
have  not  exceeded  those  of  prior  years,  are 
not  obliged  to  pay  this  special  penalty  tax. 
Therefore,  two  corporations  earning  the  same 
amount  may  be  subject  to  entirely  different 
taxes,  by  far  the  larger  amount  being  assessed 
against  the  smaller  company  which  has 
achieved  an  equality  of  earnings  by  dint  of 
ite  greater  effort,  care  and  skill.  We  have 
always  thought  of  such  qualities  as  virtues, 
and  it  is  dlfllcult  to  vmderstand  why  they 
should  be  the  object  of  a  tax  penalty.  We 
have  always  believed  that  these  qualities 
are  America's  beet  hope  for  bxisiness  health, 
for  Increased  employnxent  and  for  economic 
prosperity  to  the  Nation.  Why  tiien  should 
companies  contributing  to  such  proq>erlty 
be  penallssed? 

Exsess-proflte  taxes  have  for  three  long 
years  now  held  these  hopeful  aspiring  com- 
panies in.  their  grip,  hampered  their  well- 
earned  right  to  expand,  and  all  but  choked 
the  very  breath  of  life  from  their  economic 
lungs.  These  companies  which  have  Justly 
earned  the  right  to  grow,  liave  been  dis- 
criminated against,  held  back,  throttled, 
forced  into  heavy  debt  and  faced  with  taxes 
far  more  severe  in  nature  than  those  txime 
by  their  less  progressive,  and  more  wasteful 
or  disinterested  corporate  competitors.  This 
tax  has  been  endured  for  three  long  years  by 
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existenee   in   Uanleb.   regrettaUy   without 
Ukrainian  participation. 

Early  In  the  spring  of  IMl  tb«  eommlttee 
obtained  the  Mr^loM,  as  its  European  repre- 
senUtlTe.  of  laaae  Don  Levlne.  Ftom  th« 
facta  of  Fuaaaen  as  I  have  given  them  to  you, 
it  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Xjerlne's  job  was 
twofold  (a)  to  brtng  about  an  agreement 
among  the  Great  Russian  groups  regarding 
the  creation  of  a  political  center  to  which  the 
American  Committee  could  give  lU  support, 
and  (b)  to  bring  about  the  participation  of 
nationality  groups  in  a  oonunon  political  cen- 
ter with  the  Great  Russians.  Prom  May  to 
Augxut  Mr.  Lerine  proceeded  along  both 
these  lines.  In  Aiigust  of  1951,  tlie  Great 
Russian  groups  again  met.  at  Stuttgart,  and. 
tlumks  to  Mr.  X«Ttne%  persuasiveness,  tttey 
agreed  to  modify  the  position  taken  at  Pues- 
sen,  and  to  invite  to  a  further  conference  all 
non-Russian  groups  who  would  accept  the 
principle  of  nonpredetermlnation.  The 
Great  Russian  groups  also  agreed  at  Stutt- 
gart that  the  ultimate  center  should  be  com- 
posed as  follows:  30  Great  Russian  repreaent- 
aUves:  ao  non-Russian  representatives:  20 
persons  chosen  with  no  regard  to  their  po- 
litical or  nationality  aflUlation. 

From  Stuttgart  until  Um  conferences  In 
Wiesbaden  in  November  19S1.  Mr.  Levlne 
worked  zealously  to  bring  to  the  Wiesbaden 
conference  as  many  groups  from  non-Russian 
nationalities  as  possible.  He  succeeded  so 
well  that  there  were  more  nationality  groups 
at  Wiesbaden  than  Great  Russian  groups. 
Moreover,  following  the  Wiesbaden  confer- 
ence the  Great  Russian  groups  launched  vio- 
lent public  attacks  on  Mr.  Levlne  because  of 
his  favoring  the  principle  of  equality  between 
the  Great  Russians  and  the  nationalities  in 
the  planned  center. 

It  should  be  added  that  at  the  Wiesbaden 
conference  there  was  an  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  all  to  welcome  any  responsible 
Ulcrainian  representative  wlio  would  attend. 
It  was  the  decision  of  the  authoriUtlve 
Ukrainians  in  Eiurope  not  to  attend.  Mr. 
Levlne  had  negotiated  with  such  Ukrainian 
emigre  leaders  in  Europe  as  Isaac  Maseppa. 
Panas  Pedenko,  Dmytro  Andrlevsky,  Ivan 
Bahrlany,  President  Lsvitsky.  and  Mr.  8a- 
eontiev,  Rada  envoy  in  Paris.  None  of  these 
gentlemen  could  be  Induced  to  sit  down  in 
the  united  emigre  center  with  representa- 
tives from  Byelorussia,  Georgia.  Aserbaldjan. 
or  a  single  other  non-Russian  area. 

Prom  November  1951.  until  the  Spring  of 
1952,  Mr.  Levlne  oontinuett  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  creation  of  a  center  for 
emigre  activities,  iinder  unremitting  attack. 
more  from  Great  Russian  sources  than  from 
ths  nationalities.  It  was  precisely  Mr.  Le- 
vlne's  faithfulness  to  nonpredetermlnation 
which  subjected  him  to  the  Great  Russian 
attacks.  His  record  la  clear,  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  I  am  proud  to  cite  it  here. 

The  last  of  the  major  conferences  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  present  center 
took  place  at  Starnberg  in  Germany  in  June 
of  1952.  This  meeting  was  also  attended  by 
more  nationality  groups  than  by  Great  Rus- 
sians. This  conference  marked  a  fvuther 
step  alone  the  road  leadlne  to  the  creation 


fsts.  (Ttiea#  statutes  were  shown  to  you 
and  other  oiBclals  of  the  UCCA  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  tills  office  as  soon  as  they  were 
received  in  this  country,  and  neither  you 
nor  anyone  of  these  officials  took  exception 
to  any  part  which  did  not  appear  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  remedied  from  within  the  cen- 
ter itself.) 

There  have  been  other  meetings  since 
Munich,  meetings  of  4  Great  Russian  and 
5  non-Russian  groups.  They  have  not  al- 
ways been  as  friendly  as  might  be  imagined, 
but  they  have  gradually  solidified  a  center 
which,  since  the  first  of  March  1953,  has 
been  broadcasting  to  Soviet  occupation  per- 
sonnel In  occupied  Germany  and  Austria 
and  in  the  satellite  states.  Broadcasts  have 
been  initiated  in  other  languages  spoken 
in  the  Soviet  Union  besides  Russian. 
Ukrainian  representation  in  the  center  will 
obvio\isly  entail  Ukrainian  broadcasts. 

The  above  is  the  full  and  factual  record 
ot  this  commlttes's  activities  since  Its  in- 
ception. You  will  find  In  the  above  answers 
to  virtually  all  the  statements  and  charges 
made  in  your  letter  of  April  10,  1953.  I  am 
sure  that  further  reflection  on  your  part  and 
that  of  your  colleagues  will  bring  a  reall- 
Bation  that  the  intemperate  and  imdig- 
nifled  tenor  of  your  letter  does  poor  service 
to  the  Ukrainian  cause  and  to  American 
Interests.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purp>ose 
for  me  to  indulge  in  countercharges.  With 
regard  to  the  public  statement  made  by  me 
in  December  of  1953,  that  there  is  a  so-called 
Federalist  trend  in  the  Ukrainian  emigra- 
tion. I  would  answer  simply:  (a)  This  state- 
ment was  made  purely  to  set  the  record 
straight  after  a  press  conference  you  held  in 
Munich  on  your  arrival  In  December  in  which 
you  stated  that  the  committee  had  changed 
its  policy  in  important  respects,  wtilch  was 
widely  interpreted  as  favoring  "separatism." 
I.  however.  Indicated  that  this  committee's 
policy  has  been  rigidly  consistent  since  the 
start  of  its  activity,  (b)  As  to  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  a  Federalist  trend,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  answer  is  largely  one  of  seman- 
tics. You  can  scarcely  deny  that  there  are 
Ukrainians  who  favor  a  Ukrainian  state  in 
federation  with  a  free  Russian  state,  pro- 
vided the  peoples  within  the  Ukrainian  state 
wish  such  a  framework.  My  committee  be- 
lieves the  nunxber  of  such  persons  to  be 
larger  than  you  do.  This  matter  of  belief 
Is  scarcely  an  occasion  for  mutual  recrim- 
ination. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion.  Professor,  that 
my  committee  does  not  wish  the  participa- 
tion of  any  group,  Russian  or  non-Russian, 
which  is  not  basically  in  accord  with  Ameri- 
can policy  or  sympathetic  to  Its  overriding 
pwrpom  of  helping  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  determine 
their  own  political  and  geographical  future 
through  democratic  methods  of  the  sort  to 
which  this  country  is  devoted.  It  is  my 
hope,  and  the  hope  of  the  trustees,  that 
Ukrainians  will  soon  cooperate  with  Great 
Russians,  Turkestanians,  Caucasians  and 
other  elements  who,  without  abandoning 
their  Ideals,  beliefs,  and  aspirations,  have 
agreed    to   participate   in   m  Joint  struggle 


ExMM-Prtfib  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  nw  Tocx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdaw.  June  20.  19S3 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  unfortunate  that  the  steamroller 
should  crush  out  all  hope  for  those  op- 
posed to  the  iniquitous  and  immoral  E. 
P.  T.  who  wished  to  present  their  views 
before  our  committee.  It  is  regrettable 
that  some  2,500  business  concerns  wish- 
ing to  expand  their  industries  are  pre« 
vented  from  doing  so  because  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  excess-profits  tax  which 
had  expired  on  June  30  and  which  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  cannot  insert  in 
the  Rbcord  the  thousands  of  protests 
against  the  enactment  of  the  excess- 
pn^ts  tax  but  I  am  Inserting  one  that 
was  written  on  July  6.  1953,  by  Herbert 
Mayer,  president  of  the  Empire  Coil  Co., 
Inc..  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred: 

Bnpnts  Con.  C!o..  Inc.. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  July  6.  1953. 
The  Wats  awd  Mkams  CoicMrrm, 
House  of  Representativea, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

HoiroBABLi  8ns:  This  letter  concerns  the 
proposed  renewal  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
law  which  expired  on  June  30.  We  tirge 
you  and  the  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
consider  carefully  the  thoughts  herein  ex- 
pressed before  reenactlng  a  law  which  has 
already  for  tliree  long  years  been  endured  as 
an  iindeserved  nightmare  by  the  affected 
corporations. 

In  most  cases,  the  affected  corporations 
have  l>een  those  which  have  been  growing 
and  which,  through  diligence,  effort,  good 
business  judgment  and  successful  endeavor, 
have  attained  favorable  earnings.  The  bene- 
ficial results  flowing  from  these  desirable  at- 
tributes of  business  success  tiave  in  effect 
tieen  subject  to  an  unjust  penalty  tax  called, 
by  more  ignominious  misnomer,  an  excess- 
profits  tax.  Other  corporations,  which  be- 
cause of  poor  management,  waste,  lack  of 
zeal,  or  want  of  progress,  whose  earnings 
have  not  exceeded  those  of  prior  years,  are 
not  obliged  to  pay  this  special  penalty  tax. 
Therefore,  two  corporations  earning  the  same 
amount  may  be  subject  to  entirely  different 
taxes,  by  far  the  larger  amount  being  assessed 
against  the  smaller  company  which  ha* 
achieved  an  equality  ol  earnings  by  dint  of 
its  greater  effort,  care  and  skill.  We  have 
always  thought  of  such  qxialltles  as  virtues, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
should  be  the  object  of  a  tax  penalty.    We 
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companies  which  have  demonrtrated  tbelr 
ingenuity,  resotircefulness,  and  eexnest  en- 
deavor to  the  utmoet  degree.  Many  of  these 
companies  haT«  made  business  plans  based 
upon  the  Justifiable  assumption  that  there 
would  be  no  renewal  at  the  inequity  of  their 
past  burden.  It  is  time  for  these  companies 
to  enjoy  the  natural  end  ot  a  law  which  has 
unduly  plagued  them.  Henceforth,  they 
should  be  relieved  of  the  unequal  and  unfair 
burden  which  iliey  have  been  forced  to 
•ndure. 

If  the  OoTemment  finds  it  necessary  to 
obtain  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  from 
'  corporations,  it  Is  time  that  an  equality  meth- 
od be  designed  for  providing  that  revenue. 
The  time  for  certain  deserving  corporations 
to  carry  the  extra  burden  alone  should  now 
be  at  an  end.  They  have  already  done  far 
aoore  than  their  share  of  the  Job  and  they 
are  entitled  to  relief  from  this  excess  bur- 
den. 

The  name  applied  to  this  law  is  In  itself 
unjust  and  misleading  to  the  public.  Since 
under  our  private-enterprise  system  of  Oov- 
munent  f»»yw«T»g«  are  the  desirable  objective 
of  business  endeavor,  why  should  good  re- 
sults attained  by  flint  at  hard  work,  resource- 
tulness.  and  skillful  indxistry  be  stigmatized 
"excess  profits"?  Inordinate  profits  ob- 
tained tlu'ough  Government  contracts  Incor- 
rectly priced  should  certainly  be  reclaimed 
by  the  Government.  This  is  In  fact  accom- 
plished by  the  process  known  as  "renegotia- 
tion," and  In  this  manner,  profits  which  may 
be  correctly  described  as  "excessive"  are  re- 
captured by  the  Treasxiry. 

The  tax  law  In  question,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  more  prc^^Iy  be  called  the  excess- 
burdens  tax.  That  is  an  apt  description  of 
It  as  it  affects  the  great  majority  of  corpora- 
tions which  have  been  subject  to  It.  Had  Its 
title  been  amended  to  this  more  accurate 
nomenclatiu-e,  a  new  8- month  revival  of  the 
law  would  surely  never  be  entertained  for 
one  moment  by  our  President  or  by  our  Con- 
gress. Should  this  excess-burdens  tax  now 
be  reenacted  merely  because  It  bears  an  in- 
ept title  which  is  In  fact  unfair  to  its  victims 
and  misleading  to  the  public? 

One  specific  example  will  clearly  Illustrate 
the  foregoing  observations.  Our  company  is 
engaged  In  manufacturing  components  for 
television  receivers  and  Is  In  the  television 
broadcasting  business.  We  are  9  years  old 
and  we  have  grown  year  by  year  since  our  op- 
erations commenced.  The  larger  portion  of 
our  Income  this  year  will  be  subject  to  the 
excess-profits  tax,  although  our  earnings  are 
In  no  way  attributable  to  the  Korean  conflict 
or  to  the  national  defense  program. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  land  In  a  Midwest  city.  Two  par- 
cels are  available,  1  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,  the 
other  at  a  cost  of  $6,500.  We  should  greatly 
prefer  to  purchase  the  $18,000  parcel,  but 
because  of  the  excess-proflts-tax  law,  we  are 
forced  to  buy  the  $6,500  parcel.  Since  land 
Is  not  depreciable,  we  would  have  to  earn 
tlOO.OOO  to  provide  $18,000  for  the  tract  which 
would  best  serve  our  needs,  as  compared  to 
earning  approximately  $36,000  to  provide 
$6,500  for  the  less  suitable  land.  A  competi- 
tor corporation,  in  business  for  many  years 
with  no  earnings  improvement  and,  there- 
fore, not  subject  to  the  excess-profits  tax, 
would  have  to  earn  less  than  $40,000  com- 
pared to  oxtT  $100,000,  In  order  to  pay  for  the 
$18,000  tract,  and  less  than  $14,000  compared 
to  our  $36,000.  to  pay  for  the  $6,500  parcel. 
Is  this  the  American  way  of  fair  treatment 
for  competitors? 

Our  company,  therefore,  asks  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  review  this  mat- 
ter carefully  before  taking  further  action. 
We  feel  confident  that  there  are  numerous 
more  equitable  methods  for  procurement  of 
such  revenue  as  may  be  required  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  feel  confident  that  ways  and 
means  can  be  found  by  your  committee  to 
obtain  such  revenue  without  the  unfair  re- 
newal of  the  excess-burdens  tax,  which,  by 
being  again  enacted,  would  add  immeasur- 


able bipary  to  those  lavgimtln  oompaniflB 
whict  have  ffit  8  kmg  years  now  carried  far 
than  ttidr  dutre  of  th«  tax  responsl- 
bUitl4L 

Tours  wry  slnoerely. 

Con.  O0.,  Die, 
Matsb. 

Pretidmt. 


Sc  Mob  m  Federally  Afcdcd  Areas 
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Wednesday,  July  8. 1953 


HILLELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

preseht  state  of  national  and  interna- 
tiona  affairs  makes  the  question  of  con- 
tinuep  aid  to  schools  in  federally  affected 
Ycry  important.  Our  country's 
has     caused    Federal     activity 


throighout  the  country  to  greatly  in- 
creas ».  This  is  true  in  the  4th  Missouri 
Distr  ct.  The  magnitude  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity has  caused  a  great  influx  of  popu- 
latioi  i  into  this  area  and  this  has  resulted 
in  ail  extraordinary  impact  upon  the 
community's  schools.  The  school  dis- 
trict£  which  could  and  should  be  able  to 
cope  with  normal  growth  have  found  it 
impo  isible  to  care  for  the  unusxial  condi- 


resulting    from    being    federally 


affec  ed. 

It  8  my  sincere  hope  and  expectation 
that  ire  will  soon  reach  the  point  where 
the  school  districts  in  the  country  as  a 
wholK  will  not  need  the  aid  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  help  in  dealing 
With  I  the  results  of  abnormal  Federal 
activity.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  urge  the  extension  of 
Publijc  Laws  815  and  874— or  adopt  a 
comparable  program — to  a  time  when 
the  n  eeds  of  our  schools  can  once  again 
be  eialuated. 


IN 
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Dr.  Artimr  F.  Lncas 


Thursday.  July  9.  1953 


I  ouse 


PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 

saddened  early  this  week  to  learn 

untimely  passing  of  Dr.  Arttiur  P. 

at  his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

is  particularly  true  of  those  of  us 

had  been  closely  associated  with 

4ucas  during  his  service  with  the 

Committee  on  Small  Business  of 

of  Representatives. 

Lucas  had  an  eminent  career  as  an 

and    public    servant.    Upon 

at  Princeton  University,  he 

efdiately  gave  his  many  talents  to 

of  higher  education.    For  many 

Dr.    Lucas   was   director   of    the 

of  Business  Administration  and 

of  economics  at  Clark  Unlver- 

Worcester.  Mass.    In  this  service 

only  earned   the  respect  and 

ation  of  his  associates  and  col- 


educator 
gradiiation 
Immi 
the 
years 
Scho<l 
prof  ei  sor 
iJi 


&  >ld 


n)t 


leagues  at  CTark  Urfrersltf.  bat  hte 
sound  approach  in  academic  matters  was 
kno^n  and  respected  throughout  the  en- 
tire teaching  profession.  Dr.  Lucas  was 
a  man  of  principle.  His  was  a  sterling 
character  which  had  a  lasting  influence 
on  the  many  thousands  of  students  who 
came  under  his  tutelage  during  his 
teaching  career. 

In  the  81st  and  82d  Congresses,  as  the 
economist  for  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee.  Dr.  Lucas  rendered  out- 
standing service.  His  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  en- 
forcement of  such  laws  was  invaluable 
in  the  study  and  investigation  of  prob- 
lems affecting  small  business.  His  c<Hn- 
plete  understanding  of  the  fiscal  and 
administrative  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  instrumental  in  shap- 
ing many  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. Prior  to  his  service  with 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
at  various  times  Dr.  Lucas  had  served  his 
Government  in  other  capacities.  Dur- 
ing World  War  H,  and  for  a  time  there- 
after, he  contributed  his  great  talents  to 
the  emergency  agencies  and  finally,  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Dr.  Lucas  for  many  years  during  his 
teaching  career  acted  as  a  consultant 
on  fiscal  matters  to  banks,  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  other  financial 
institutions  throughout  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  He  was  an  author 
of  note  aiMi  was  particularly  well  known 
for  his  study  of  the  British  economic  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Lucas'  principal  interest,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  system  throxigb  the  media 
of  our  antitrust  laws. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  the  81st  and  82d  Congress  and 
for  the  members  of  the  staff  as  I  extend 
to  Mrs.  Lucas,  her  daughters  and  fam- 
ily, our  deepest  sympathy.  We  had 
looked  forward  to  further  association 
with  Dr.  Lucas  but  in  this  hour  we  can 
be  thankful  for  the  association  which 
we  have  had  and  cherish  the  memories 
of  his  splendid  character,  friendship,  and 
companionship. 


Rackc,  Wi*^  lacMporatet  GoodwiH 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wucoNsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  June  29, 1953 

B£r.  SMTTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, luider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  article  about  my  own 
city  of  Racine,  Wis.,  which  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  7, 
1953. 

This  is  a  venture  in  good  will  and 
Members  of  the  House  will  find  it  a  most 
interesting  article. 

RAcxmc  iMcoaroKATss  Gooownx 
(By    Max    Gllstrap) 

RAcnn.  Wis. — Taffy  apples  and  giant  cones 
of  vaporous  cotton  candy,  streaking  lights  of 
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s  tnt-a-whlrt,  shifting  erowds  renewing  old 
acquaintances,  sipping  pink  lemonade,  stop- 
ping to  watch  a  revolying  "space  ship"  dis- 
gorge laughing  teenagers — ^it  was  the  usual 
July  Fourth  that  comes  with  the  fireflies, 
humid  heat  and  sporadic  downpours  in  the 
Midwest. 

It  was  not  until  we  happened  to  glance  up 
In  the  direction  of  a  trailer  marked  "Good- 
will. Inc."  that  we  noticed  anjrthing  unique 
abcut  Racine's  holiday  celebration.  An  in- 
quiry led  us  to  George  H.  Wheary,  Jr.,  this 
year's  chairman  of  the  goodwill  organisation, 
who  told  us  the  story. 

We  had  already  noted  that  Racine,  vibrant 
little  Industrial  port  city  there  on  the  west- 
ern phore  of  Lake  Michigan,  puts  on  a  spec- 
tacular Independence  Day  program.  It 
presents  over  a  period  of  several  AAys,  besides 
a  rollicking  carnival  in  Washington  Park,  a 
handsome  parade  with  national  prlae-win- 
nlng  local  bands  and  visiting  bands  from 
such  places  as  Fort  Sheridan  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  lYalnlng  Center.  It  also  pre- 
sents a  symphony  under  the  stars,  a  regatta, 
a  historical  pageant  and  elaborate  fireworks. 
It  even  has  ski  Jumping  on  600  tons  of  snow 
brout^ht  In  to  amaze  and  delight  the  crowds. 
And  there  Is  a  "Miss  Goodwill"  contest. 

But  something  else  more  distinctive  marks 
Racine's  Foxirth.  It  is  a  celebration  in  wiiich 
each  iiihabltant  can  feel  he  has  a  personal 
part,  a  stake  and  a  responsibility.  It  is  lit- 
erally an  all-city  affair. 

We  found  Chairman  Wheary,  a  luggage 
manufacturer,  in  back  of  an  outdoor  stage 
watching  250  volunteers  in  costume  enact 
"A  Panorama  of  the  United  States"  before 
an  audience  of  several  thousand.  This  year's 
celebration,  he  said,  had  brought  nearly 
100,000  people,  25,000  of  whom  were  from 
outside  Racine. 

Racine's  Idea  for  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion that  would  have  meaning  for  every  in- 
dividual citizen,  was  born,  according  to  Mr. 
Wheary.  amid  the  vicissitudes  this  Industrial 
commimlty  underwent  during  tha  dark  de- 
pression years  of  the  1930*8.  Sharp  frictions 
arose  between  labor  and  management.  So- 
cial cleavages  appeared.  An  imhappy  atmos- 
phere prevailed  as  workers  and  employers 
Ilteally  walked  on  different  sides  of  the 
street.  Something  had  to  be  done,  the 
people  said. 

Fortunately  for  Racine.  Its  mayor  during 
this  difficult  period  was  Roy  Spencer,  a  print- 
ing executive.  An  astute  citizen,  and  an  in- 
defatiglble  worker,  Mr.  Spencer  had  a  genius 
for  getting  people  together  and  resolving  dif- 
ferences. In  one  of  the  meetings  he  called 
to  promote  harmony  among  diverse  elements 
in  1936,  a  suggestion  was  made:  Why  not 
have  a  cltywide  celebration  each  Fourth  of 
July  in  which  everyone  could  participate  on 
an  equal  basis  regardless  of  position,  politics, 
or  financial  status?    The  idea  struck  fire. 

Goodwill,  Inc.,  with  a  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary -treastirer,  a  15  member  board 
of  directors,  and  some  200  members,  was 
organized  to  nin  the  show.  It  was  set  up 
,  strictly  as  a  nonprofit  organisation.  AU 
forms  of  publicity  seeking,  solicitation  for 
funds,  and  pressure  advertising  would  be 
eliminated.     It  would  be  nonpolltlcal. 

Soon  factory  workers  and  business  execu- 
tives, bank  presidents,  and  laborers,  along 
with  their  families,  were  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  dreaming  up  ideas  and  Implement- 
ing them  for  the  big  day.  Some  factory 
workers  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  15  cents 
regularly  toward  the  celebration  fund. 
Stores,  ft-aternitles.  and  firms  volunteered 
lump  sums.  Talent  was  donated  for  radio 
and  newspaper  publicity;  for  making  motion 
pictures,  furnishing  m\isic  and  entertain- 
ment. 

A  noticeable  change  toward  better  feeling 
took  place.  It  dldnt  entirely  remove  labor 
difficulties  but  it  helped  Immeasurably  in 
reducing  them.  Soon  a  tense,  anxious  com- 
munity becamo  a  relaxed  and  happy  one. 


which  It  has  continued  to  be  during  the  vn- 
suing  17  ye:uv. 

"It  is  our  goodwill  i»ofn"am's  emphasis  on 
God  and  country  and  democracy,"  says  Mr. 
Wheary  "that  the  people  most  appreciate. 
Its  activities  are  a  part  of  our  citizens  lives. 
It  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  we  pitch  in  and 
bang  away  for  7  months  each  year  until  it  Is 
finished.  Movies  taken  of  each  year's  festiv- 
ities, available  free  of  charge,  are  in  demand 
all  during  the  year." 

Watching  the  pleased  expressions  of  those 
viewing  the  fireworks  display  refiected  in  the 
winding  Root  River  was  to  reach  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  Racine  couldnt  begin 
to  Incorporate  all  of  the  goodwill  its  program 
has  engendered. 


Couldn't  Be  Inflnenced,  So  They  An 
Ousted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  iLUNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
toilal  pertaining  to  the  ousting  of  two 
faithful  public  servants  from  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Commission  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Labor  National  Weekly  of 
July  4: 
Two  FATrHFtrt  PtJBUC  Servants  Couldic T  B« 

INTLUKNCKD,    SO    THIT    AHS    OUSTED STATE 

DSPASTMEIfT.    WaU.    StBEET    FiKM    INVOLVED 

IN  FnuNO  or  McKbovch  and  Masvsl 

Here  is  one  of  the  nuwt  shocking  stories 
ever  unfolded  in  Washington.  It  raises  the 
question  whether  any  high  Government  offi- 
cial can  afford  to  serve  the  public  Interest 
faithfully  and  courageotuly.  Decent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  insist  on  getting 
more  light  on  the  subject,  but  the  the  facts 
known  so  far  are: 

The  State  Department  tried  to  kill  the 
International  Claims  Commission  by  cutting 
off  its  funds.  That  did  not  work  fast 
enough,  so  President  Elsenhower  fired  the 
two  Commission  members — Raymond  S.  Mc- 
Keough  and  Josiah  Marvel,  Jr. 

As  labor  often  has  reported,  Mr.  McKeough 
made  a  great  record  as  a  progressive  Con- 
gressman from  nunois,  ss  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  and  on 
the  Claims  Commission.  He  always  stood 
up  for  the  people  and  against  pliuiderers  of 
the  public  pxirse.  He  received  strong  sup- 
port from  Marvel,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
International  Claims  Commission. 

The  Commission's  job  was  to  decide  who, 
among  hundreds  of  claimants,  should  get 
shares  of  $17  million  which  the  Government 
of  Yugoslavia  agreed  to  pay  to  American 
citizens  and  corporations  who  suffered  prop- 
erty losses  in  that  country  as  a  result  of 
war  and  revolution. 

DTHXES'  LAW  rtSlC 

When  McKeough  and  Marvel  began  that 
Job  they  were  faced  with  this  problem:  The 
total  sum  available  was  $17  million.  One 
huge  corporation  alone.  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey,  claimed  $11,500,000.  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell,  the  Wall  Street  International  law 
firm  from  which  Secretary  of  State  John  F. 
Dulles  came,  represented  big  clients  claim- 
ing $8  million.  Other  large  corporations  put 
in  huge  claims. 

Obviotisly,  if  these  big  fellows  were  paid 
off  first,  there  would  be  less  than  nothing 
for  the  hundreds  of  little  fellows,  who  could 
not  afford  to  biro  Infliientlai  lawywa. 


Moreover,  the  Commission  had  only  a  small 
staff,  and  it  would  take  time  to  check  up  on 
the  big  fellows'  claims,  to  see  how  much  of 
them  was  Justified. 

Of  course,  McKeough  and  Marvel  could 
have  played  safe,  by  promptly  giving  the  big 
and  influential  fellows  what  they  demanded, 
and  forgetting  about  the  little  fellows,  but 
these  two  faithful  pubUc  servants  would  not 
do  that. 

Instead,  they  set  about  making  the  best 
Investigations  they  could,  and  approved 
many  of  the  small  claims  first  because  they 
were  the  most  easily  checked  up. 

The  State  Department  wrote  the  original 
Claims  Commission  bill  and  put  it  tlux>ugh 
the  House.  This  bill  would  have  given  that 
Department  complete  control  over  payment 
of  the  claims.  The  Senate,  and  finally  Con- 
gress, changed  the  bill  to  set  up  the  Com- 
mission with  Independent  powers,  though 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State 
Department. 

Congress  made  that  change  so  the  com- 
missioners would  be  free  to  resist  pressure 
from  giant  corporations  or  anyone  else  who 
wanted  to  dictate  their  decisions  on  claims. 

The  State  Department  did  not  like  the 
change  and  has  been  hostile  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Not  long  ago,  the  Department  sent 
three  men  to  investigate  the  Commission 
and  Its  work. 

CALLED  THEM  FEASANTS 

One  of  these  men  was  Matthew  J.  Kust.  a 
lawyer  who  came  to  the  State  Department 
from  Dulles'  old  Wall  Street  law  firm.  Kust 
tcdd  McKeough  this: 

"Why  do  you  spend  so  much  time  on  the 
small  claims  of  people  who  lost  little  farms 
in  Yugoslavia?  After  all,  those  people  are 
only  peasants.  AU  they  are  entitled  to  is 
rough  justice." 

McKeough  looked  at  the  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell  lawyer  with  amazement,  and  said : 
"I  never  thought  I'd  hear  that  kind  of  talk 
In  America." 

Kust  and  the  other  two  State  Department 
investigators  made  a  critical  report  about 
the  Commission's  work,  and  the  Department 
Issued  a  statement  saying  the  Commission 
has  spent  too  much  money  in  proportion  to 
the  claims  paid  so  far. 

oisTOKTB)  noTTsn 

Of  course,  the  figures  can  be  made  to  look 
that  way.  because  most  of  the  cost  comes 
before  most  of  the  clainu  are  approved  for 
payment.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  commis- 
sion's work — which  was  scheduled  to  end  In 
about  8  months — the  payments  would  nat- 
urally be  far  bigger  In  proportion  to  the  cost. 

McKeough  and  Marvel  Insist  that,  under 
the  law  creating  the  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  legal  right  to  fire  them,  except 
after  making  definite  charges  of  misbehavior 
in  office,  and  holding  public  hearings.  No 
such  charges  were  made,  and  no  such  hear- 
ings were  held. 

PATCONAGX  CSAB 

The  two  courageous  Commissioners  wrote 
to  the  President  a  letter  saying  that  the  fir- 
ing of  them,  and  the  killing  of  the  Commis- 
sion, is  a  "patronage  grab"  by  Republicans, 
and  that  it  may  be  a  much  bigger  grab  tiian 
has  yet  been  publicly  disclosed. 

The  letter  referred  to  reports  that  a  new 
International  Claims  Commission  will  be  set 
up  and  given  a  greatly  expanded  task  of  pass- 
ing on  claims  against  other  countries  be- 
sides Yugoslavia.  That  woxild  mean  still 
more  Jobs  for  "deserving  Republicans,"  and 
a  far  bigger  "jackpot"  of  claims. 

Would  the  new  commissioners  follow  the 
example  of  McKeough  and  Marvel,  and  stand 
up  for  Justice  to  all  claimants,  large  and 
little?  Or  would  they  lean  toward  the  side 
of  the  State  Department.  Standard  Oil,  and 
such  big  "clients"  as  those  represented  by 
Dulles'  old  law  firm  of  Sullivan  and  Crorn- 

veu; 
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s  tllt-ft-'whlil,  shifting  crowdB  renewlt^  61d 
acquaintances,  sipping  pink  lemonade,  stop- 
ping to  watch  a  revolving  "space  ship"  dis- 
gorge laiighlng  teenagers — ^It  was  the  usual 
July  Fourth  that  comes  with  the  fireflies, 
humid  heat  and  sporadic  downpours  in  the 
MidWMt. 

It  was  not  until  we  happened  to  glance  up 
in  the  direction  of  a  trailer  marked  "Oood- 
wlll.  Inc."  that  we  noticed  ansrthlng  unique 
about  Racine's  holiday  celebration.  An  in- 
quiry led  us  to  George  H.  Wheary,  Jr.,  this 
}-ear's  chairman  of  the  goodwill  organization, 
who  told  us  the  story. 

We  had  already  noted  that  Racine,  vibrant 
little  Industrial  port  city  there  on  the  west- 
ern Fbore  of  Lake  Michigan,  puts  on  a  spec- 
tacular Independence  Day  program.  It 
presents  over  a  period  of  several  days,  besides 
a  rollicking  carnival  in  Washington  Park,  a 
handsome  parade  with  national  priae-wln- 
nlng  local  bands  and  visiting  bands  from 
such  places  as  Fort  Sheridan  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center.  It  also  pre- 
sents a  symphony  under  the  stars,  a  regatta, 
a  historical  pageant  and  elaborate  fireworks. 
It  even  has  ski  Jumping  on  600  tons  of  snow 
brought  in  to  amaze  and  delight  the  crowds. 
And  there  is  a  "Miss  Goodwill"  contest. 

But  something  else  more  distinctive  marks 
Racine's  Fourth.  It  Is  a  celebration  in  which 
each  Inhabitant  can  feel  he  has  a  personal 
part,  a  stake  and  a  responsibility.  It  is  lit- 
erally an  all-city  affair. 

We  found  Chairman  Wheary.  a  luggage 
nnn\ifacturer,  in  back  of  an  outdoor  stage 
watching  250  volunteers  in  costume  enact 
"A  Panorama  of  the  United  States"  before 
an  audience  of  several  thousand.  This  year's 
celebration,  he  said,  had  brought  nearly 
100.000  people.  25,000  of  whom  were  from 
outside  Racine. 

Racine's  Idea  for  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion that  would  have  meaning  for  every  in- 
dividual citizen,  was  born,  according  to  Mr. 
Wheary,  amid  the  vicissitudes  this  Industrial 
community  underwent  during  tha  dark  de- 
pression years  of  the  1930's.  Sharp  frictions 
arose  l>etween  labw  and  management.  So- 
cial cleavages  appeared.  An  luihappy  atmos- 
phere prevailed  as  workers  and  employers 
llteally  walked  on  different  sides  of  the 
street.  Something  had  to  be  done,  the 
people  said. 

Fortunately  for  Racine.  Its  mayor  during 
this  difficult  period  was  Roy  Spencer,  a  print- 
ing executive.  An  astute  citizen,  and  an  in- 
defatlgible  worker,  Mr.  Spencer  had  a  genius 
for  getting  people  together  and  resolving  dif- 
ference*.     In   on*»  rtt  t.h#>  Tnf>^t!r>a«   h#»  rttllfHi 


which  It  has  continued  to  be  during  the  en- 
suing 17  yeiuv. 

"It  Is  our  goodwill  ;n^^am's  emphasis  on 
God  and  country  and  democracy,"  says  Mr. 
Wheary  "that  the  people  most  appreciate. 
Its  activities  are  a  i»rt  of  our  citizens  lives. 
It  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  we  pitch  in  and 
bang  away  for  7  months  each  year  until  it  Is 
finished.  Movies  taken  of  each  year's  festiv- 
ities, available  free  of  charge,  are  in  demand 
all  during  the  year." 

Watching  the  pleased  expressions  of  those 
▼lewlng  the  fireworks  display  reflected  In  the 
winding  Root  River  was  to  reach  the  Inescap- 
able conclusion  that  Racine  couldnt  begin 
to  incorporate  all  of  the  goodwill  ite  program 
has  engendered. 


Conldn't  Be  Inflnenccd,  So  They  Are 
Onsted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILUNOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remailcs  in  the  Ap. 
pendix  of  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial pertaining  to  the  ousting  of  two 
faithful  public  servants  from  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Commission  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Labor  National  Weekly  of 
July  4: 

Two  FArrHrm,  Pttbuc  Sesvamts  Couldit^  Bs 
Imtluxnckd,  So  Thkt  Ass  Ousted — State 

DZPABTMZMT,    WaLI.    STBEET    FISM    INVOLVED 

IN  FouNC  or  McKeouch  and  Mabvel 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  shocking  stories 
ever  unfolded  in  Washington.  It  raises  the 
question  whether  any  high  Government  offi- 
cial can  afford  to  serve  the  public  interest 
faithfully  and  covu'ageously.  Decent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  insist  on  getting 
more  light  on  the  subject,  but  the  tlie  facts 
known  so  far  are: 

The  State  Department  tried  to  kill  the 
International  Claims  Commission  by  cutting 
off  its  funds.  That  did  not  work  fast 
enough,  so  President  Elsenhower  fired  the 
two  Commission  meml>ers — Raymond  S.  Mc- 
Keoueh  and  Josiah  Marvel.  Jr. 


Moreover,  the  Commission  had  only  a  smaU 
staff,  and  It  would  take  time  to  check  up  on 
the  big  lellows'  claims,  to  see  how  much  of 
them  was  Justified. 

Of  course,  McKeough  and  Marvel  eoxild 
have  played  safe,  by  promptly  giving  tlie  big 
and  influential  fellows  what  they  demanded, 
and  forgetting  about  the  little  fellows,  but 
these  two  falthfiU  public  servants  would  not 
do  that. 

Instead,  they  set  about  making  the  best 
investigations  they  could,  and  approved 
many  of  the  small  claims  first  because  they 
were  the  most  easily  checked  up. 

The  State  Department  wrote  the  original 
Claims  Commission  bill  and  put  it  through 
the  House.  This  bill  would  have  given  that 
Department  complete  control  over  payment 
of  the  claims.  The  Senate,  and  finally  Con- 
gress, changed  the  bill  to  set  up  the  Com- 
mission with  Independent  powers,  though 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State 
Department. 

Congress  made  that  change  so  the  com- 
missioners would  be  free  to  resist  pressure 
from  giant  corporations  or  anyone  else  who 
wanted  to  dictate  their  decisions  on  claims. 

The  State  Department  did  not  like  the 
change  and  has  been  hostile  to  the  Cooamis- 
slon.  Not  long  ago,  the  Department  sent 
three  men  to  investigate  the  Commiasion 
and  its  work. 

called  them  feasants 

One  of  these  men  was  Matthew  J.  Ktut,  a 
lawyer  who  came  to  the  State  Department 
from  Dulles'  old  Wall  Street  law  firm.  Kust 
told  McKeough  this: 

"Why  do  you  spend  so  much  time  on  the 
small  claims  of  people  who  lost  little  farms 
in  Yugoslavia?  After  all,  those  people  are 
only  peasants.  All  they  are  entitled  to  ts 
rough  Justice." 

McKeough  looked  at  the  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell  lawyer  with  amazement,  and  said : 
"I  never  thought  I'd  hear  that  kind  of  talk 
in  America." 

Kust  and  the  other  two  State  Department 
Investigators  made  a  critical  report  about 
the  Commission's  work,  and  the  Department 
issued  a  statement  saying  the  Commission 
has  spent  too  much  money  in  proportion  to 
the  claims  paid  so  far. 

Of  course,  the  flgxires  can  be  made  to  look 
that  wa}',  because  most  of  the  cost  comes 
liefore  moet  of  the  claims  are  approved  for 
payment.  In  the  Iatt«-  part  of  the  conmiis- 
sion's  work — which  was  scheduled  to  end  in 
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One  morv  Uiing  ■hould  be  udd  aboat 
y^*»Mgt«  in  particular.  The  boy  Crom  tha 
Chicago  stockyards  and  former  railroader 
Mwed  itearly  20  years  In  Congreas  and  high 
Federal  OoTemment  offices,  always  with  un- 
darlatlng  honesty,  devotion,  and  efficiency. 
Vow.  because  of  a  "patronage  grab."  and 
pertiapa  still  darker  reasooa.  he  goes  out 
without  a  word  of  official  praise,  under  an 
unjust  eloQd.  and  a  poor  man  facing  an  un- 
eertaln  future. 

If  McKeough  had  been  willing  to  sell  out 
to  "the  Interests."  he  could  have  done  so  for 
a  high  price,  and  would  be  riding  high  In 
Washington. 

When  theae  are  the  rewards  for  faithful 
public  service,  good  go«emmeat  Is  not  likely 
to  flourish. 
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AkliMS  ShacUed 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKEGOK 

XH  IHB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNTATTVSS 

Thursday.  July  9,  1953 

ICr.  ANGELIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Airlines,  which  serves  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  has  been  seeking  for  some 
time  to  inaugurate  a  nonstop  flight  from 
Portland.  Oreg..  to  Chicago,  which  is 
justified  by  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Similar  nonstop  flights  are  permitted  to 
other  places  in  the  Nation  under  similar 
conditions  where  the  trafOc  justifies  the 
■ervlce. 

We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  see 
no  reason  why  Portland  should  be  dis- 
criminated against.  I  enclose  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Portland  Oregonian  in  its 
issiie  of  June  25  in  which  this  problem 
so  important  to  the  economy  and  pros- 
perity of  Portland  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  discussed: 

AxKLiirxs  Shacklxs 
An  examiner's  report  again  opposing 
T7nlted  Airlines'  dog-eared  application  for 
nonstop  service  between  Northwest  cities  and 
Chicago  Is  discouraging.  We  hope  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  see  it  differently. 
Tbe  Elsenhower  administration  Is  popularly 
expected  to  let  the  light  of  competition  into 
many  fields  of  business  which  hare  been 
handcuffed  for  two  decades  by  strict  Federal 
controls.  The  airlines  ought  to  be  high  on 
the  list  for  a  change  in  policy. 

CAB  has  mystified  us  on  many  occasions. 
It  takes  years  to  get  decisions  on  airline  ap- 
plications for  service  the  lines  think  they 
can  profitably  provide.  Remember  the  long 
fight  to  get  Seattle-Portland-Hawaii  service? 
In  the  end  CAB  granted  permits  not  to  1 
Une  but  to  2.  Ihe  same  thing  happened 
tn  the  Portland -Alaska  ease. 

United  Air  Unes  charges  that  CAB.  In  the 
Ifortfawest-Chicago  case,  has  followed  a  pol- 
icy of  requiring  United,  since  1941,  to  make 
an  Intermediate  stop  to  protect  Northwest 
Airlines'  exclusive  Northwest-Chicago  non- 
stop privilege.  But  Northwest  Airlines  did 
not  start  such  a  service — nonstop  from  Ta- 
coma-Seattle  airport  to  Chicago,  but  not 
ftora  Portland  to  Chicago — until  United  had 
obtained  a  hearing  on  Its  application.  And 
northwest,  asserting  Its  Seattle-Chicago  bus- 
iness is  Inadequate  for  a  single  dally  flight, 
la  petitioning  to  close  the  Seattle-Portland 
gap,  so  that  planes  originating  In  Seattle  may 
pick  up  passengers  In  ForUand  and  then  fly 
nonstop  to  Chicago. 

This  is  all  very  confusing.  But  certainly 
United  has  proved  its  business  Judgment  as 
an  airline,   and   certainly   Portland  menu 
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aoiic^op  aervlce  to  Chicago,  when  it  la  con- 
that  there  are  9  flights  dally  from 
^ranclsco  to  Chicago  and  19  flights  daily 
LoB  Angeles  to  Chicago,  with  an  equal 

of  return  flights, 
this  day  of  big  planes  and  feeder  lines 
Is    no    sense    whatever    In    requiring 
Unlt^  to  loee  an  ho\ir  or  more  between  the 
Northwest  and  Chicago  for  an  unnecessary 
Nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  North - 
Airlines  should  not  have  the  beneflt  of 
Seattle  and  Portland  passenger  capac- 
Why  doesn't  the  CAB  give  both  lines 
limits  they  want  and  let  them  fight 
on  the  good  old  competitive  basis? 
we  would  see  whether  or  not  the  North- 
will  support  the  non-stop-to-Chlcago 
;  or  how  much  of  It. 


The  ConlMit  Efidency  of  Ov  Air  Arms 
H]  s  BccM  Jeopardked  by  Con^etsiciul 


EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 


'     I  ON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

ov  MTSSWSTPPl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Ml.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Spea  cer.  the  injury  done  the  Air  Force 
in  tie  defense  cuts  contained  in  the 
flsca  year  1954  budget  has  been  com- 
pounded and  extended  to  the  Navy  and 
Mariae  Corps  as  well,  by  section  628  of 
the  appropriaUons  act,  H.  R.  6969, 
pas»  d  by  the  House  last  week.  This  is 
the  s  Bction  that  limits  the  flying  time  of 
all  rited  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corp  s  oflBcers  assigned  to  administrative, 
teclr  deal,  and  staff  duties,  to  4  hours  a 
mon  h.  As  a  result  of  this  act.  already 
impl  imented  by  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Mari  ne  Corps,  some  of  the  best  pilots  and 
air  C4  immanders  in  the  service  will  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  of  maintaining 
their  flying  proficiency.  TTiis  means 
that  if,  in  an  emergency,  these  men 
shoud  be  required  to  fly  and.  in  many 
insta  ices,  lead  air  units  in  combat,  they 
would  not  be  ready  to  do  so.  In  effect, 
our  lir  arms  will  be  grounded. 

No  prizefighter  would  enter  a  cham- 
pioiuhip  bout  without  training  for  it. 
No  g(  )lf er,  tennis  player,  or.  indeed,  any 
amateur  athlete,  can  exjsect  to  give  an 
acceptable  performance  without  prac- 
tice. So  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  pilot  where 
it  is  e  ven  more  important  that  the  train- 
ing Q  list  be  continuous.  In  the  instance 
of  a  )iIot,  the  lack  of  continuous  train- 
ing lesults  not  in  Just  the  loss  of  a 
game ;  indeed,  it  might  well  be  the  loss 
of  hi ;  life.  A  commercial  airline  would 
hard]  y  entrust  responsibility  for  a  plane 
load  9f  passengers  to  a  pilot  who  flew 
only  1  hours  a  month.  Such  a  pilot 
migh  possibliy  bring  his  flight  in  on 
scheoile  in  fair  weather;  however,  many 
of  thi!!se  scheduled  flights,  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  combat  flying,  must  be  ac- 
c<xnp  ished  In  the  worst  kind  of  weather. 
As  I  have  previously  indicated,  this  111- 
advisM  economy  measure,  if  permitted 
to  stind.  will  be  a  death  sentence  to 
many 


able  pilots  and  potential  combat 
leadeis. 

In  »nsiderlng  this  matter  of  flying 
profic  ency,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fi«t  that  the  Air  Force  has  estab- 


lished the  amotmt  of  flying  required  of 
Idiots  assigned  to  administrative,  tech- 
nical and  staff  positions  to  a  minimum  of 
100  hours  per  year.  This  minimum  is 
not  an  arbitrary  one,  but  Is  the  result 
of  calculating  the  lowest  rate  of  flying 
time  at  which  the  proficiency  of  the 
pilot  does  not  retrogress  into  an  in- 
creasing and  unacceptable  trend  of  acci- 
dent occurrences.  This  can  be  support- 
ed by  past  experience.  For  example.  Air 
Force  Reserve  ofiBcers  recalled  to  active 
duty  after  Korea  and  given  flight  re- 
fresher courses  had  a  45  percent  higher 
accident  rate  than  officers  who  had  been 
fl3ring  the  iM^scribed  minimum  of  100 
hours  per  year.  As  another  example,  an 
Air  Force  unit  of  one  of  our  major  allies, 
having  no  compulsory  minimum  flsring 
time  for  proficiency  purposes,  have  sta- 
tistics showing  that  the  accident  rate 
soars  in  proportion  as  proficiency  flying 
time  decreases.  On  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
perience, it  becomes  apparent  that  in 
another  emergency,  were  section  628  of 
the  Appropriations  Act  to  stand,  not  only 
the  inactive  Reserve  Officers  recalled  to 
duty,  but  officers  already  on  active  duty 
subject  to  the  maximum  of  48  hours 
flying  time  per  year,  would  up  the  acci- 
dent rate  beyond  all  acceptable  propor« 
tions. 

It  should  not  be  our  purpose  to  achieve 
paper  savings;  rather,  what  we  are  seek- 
ing Is  actual  savings.  It  has  not  been 
firmly  established  to  my  satisfaction  that 
a  reduction  to  4  hours  proficiency  flying 
per  month  will  result  in  a  saving  of  $118 
million  plus  for  the  Air  Force.  I  believe 
it  is  more  realistic  to  subtract  from  this 
figure,  which  is  listed  as  "Total  savings 
possible,"  the  cost  resulting  from  in- 
creased accident  rates,  which  In  these 
days  of  expensive  aircraft  and  costly 
personnel  would  represent  a  negligible 
net  savings,  If  any.  which  Is  doubtful 
indeed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herewith  a  report  on  this  ill- 
advised  economy  move,  written  by  Mr. 
John  Norrts  and  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  8.  as  follows: 

Plan.  TO  Am  Akms — USAF,  Narr,  MAauix 

PIU3T8  HOBBLSD  BT  BCOMOMV 

(By  John  MorrU) 

A  congressional  economy  edict  has  farced 
the  Air  Porce  and  Navy  to  Issue  orders  limit- 
ing the  flying  of  some  25.000  of  their  best 
pilots  to  an  extent  that  both  services  are 
convinced  is  both  unsafe  and  destructive  to 
future  combat  efficiency. 

Under  orders  put  out  by  X7SAP  Headquar- 
ters yesterday,  all  fliers  assigned  to  technical, 
stair,  and  administrative  posts  may  not  fly 
more  than  12  hoxm,  plus  or  minus  30 
minutes,  in  any  3  months'  period.  Similar 
directions  were  issued  to  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aid  stations  last  Friday.  Pour  hours 
a  month  means  one  flight  in  a  large-type 
plane  and  perhaps  two  in  smaller  craft. 

Experienced  air  chiefs  agree  that  Is  la  not 
enough  flying  to  keep  pOots  proflclent  at 
night  and  bad-weather  fl]rlng.  In  time,  they 
declare.  It  will  give  the  Nation  a  "falrweather 
air  force." 

They  can— and.  In  fact,  did— cite  some 
hard  facts  to  show  how  dangerovis  Is  thtt  Ill- 
advised  economy  measure.  Involved  are  the 
many  pilots  now  holding  down  desk  Jobs  at 
the  Pentagon.  So  are  the  pilots  attending 
service  schools,  and  assigned  to  technical  and 
research  duties  here  and  abroad. 

They  are  not  has-beens,  broken-down  air- 
men who  will  never  return  to  air  combat. 
For  the  Air  Force  and  naval  aviation  send 
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their  best  fliers  to  important  poets  here  and 
In  many  key  spots  throughout  the  technical 
services. 

In  a  couple  of  years,  they  are  transferred 
back  to  higher  posts  In  command  of  squad- 
rons, groups,  or  wings.  While  "flying  a  desk," 
as  the  airmen  put  It,  they  have  been  required 
to  fly  a  minimum  of  100  hours  of  proficiency 
flying  a  year.  Including  night  fllghto,  bad- 
weather  landings,  etc. 

The  congressional  action  cutting  this  to  a 
maximum  of  50  hours  a  year  was  based  on 
a  discovery  by  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  such  proficiency 
flying  cost  a  lot  of  money — ^far  more,  in  fact, 
than  the  flight  pay  drawn  by  pilots  which 
long  has  been  under  congressional  snipping. 
When  the  committee  learned  that  by  limit- 
ing such  flying  to  a  maximum  of  50  Instead 
of  a  minimum  of  100  hours  a  year  they  could 
salve  9130  million  a  year,  they  disregarded 
all  warnings  and  voted  the  restriction  into 
the  current  year's  appropriation  bill. 

Vainly  did  air  chiefs  and  two  VfatM  War 
n  pilots.  Representatives  Llotd  M.  Bemtsen, 
Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and  Johm  B. 
WiuiAMS,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  argue 
that  fliers  can't  lay  off  or  fly  only  occa- 
sionally and  then  come  back  to  all-weather 
Jet  combat  flying  without  paying  the  piper. 

Representative  Eaarrr  P.  ScarvMEa.  Repub- 
lican, of  Kanaaa,  sponsor  of  the  economy 
move,  talked  about  refresher  courses  and 
argued  that  the  desk  oOcers  wouldn't  be 
assigned  back  to  combat  anyway.  The  rec- 
ord given  to  the  committee  shows  differently. 

Two  Instances  are  fairly  convincing.  One 
is  that  the  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  recalled 
to  duty  after  Korea  and  given  flight  refresher 
courses  had  a  45-percent  higher  accident 
rate  than  cheers  who  had  been  flying  con- 
tinuously. The  other  Is  that  of  the  32 
pilots  who  have  become  "aces"  by  shooting 
down  MIO's  in  Korea,  all  but  0  had  pre- 
viously been  assigned  to  desk  Jobs.  They 
kept  up  their  flying  proficiency  by  doing  a 
minimum  of  100  hours  a  year. 

The  admlnlstratlonit  Air  Force  cutback  is 
not  responsible  for  the  House  action.  In 
fact.  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Talbott  has 
appealed  to  the  Senat*  to  reject  it.  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  ponder  the  conse- 
quences of  the  action.  In  terms  of  lives  lost 
and  loss  of  efficiency  of  air -combat  leaders 
In  Korea  or  a  possible  future  world  war. 


Aa  Usidcr't  Report  ob  Bif  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  M TI7KESOTA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  WIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  Include  an  article  entitled 
"An  Insider's  Report  on  Big  Business,'* 
published  In  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal. 

The  article  is  as  foUows: 

This  Is  the  corporate  age — another  golden 
age  of  organized  wealth.  Olant  business 
stands  like  a  colossus  astride  the  crossroads 
of  trade  and  politics,  domestic  and  Inter- 
national. Unless  restrained  by  counteract- 
ing forces,  it  threatens  to  lead  us  down  the 
perilous  road  to  state  socialism. 

America  must  act  before  the  handful  at 
big  business  tycoons  who  really  control  its 
economy  complete  the  process  of  destrojring 
the  last  semblance  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise by  the  process  of  gobbling  \ip  smaller 
business  units  and  inside  manipulation  ct 
the  markets. 
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8elf-perpetuating  management  of  top  In- 
dustry is  maintaining  profits  and  prices  at 
artificially  high  levels  while  reslsUng  wage 
gains,  a  policy  certain  to  eventuate  in  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Stockholders  have  about  as 
much  to  say  on  policy  as  a  Russian  peasant 
does  on  Soviet  Government  decisions. 

Classroom  economics  which  taught  that 
the  competitive  system  would  automatically 
bring  about  fair  prices  is  far  removed  from 
reality  in  a  day  when  production  exceeds  de- 
mand and  prices  are  fixed  by  secret  under- 
standings. The  overconcentratlon  of  wealth 
and  power  In  monster  corporations  com- 
prises a  threat  to  our  democratic  institutions 
which  are  based  on  smaller  units  and  the  old 
Individualistic  Ideals.  Though  our  people 
are  uneasily  aware  that  something  Is  wrong, 
the  facts  are  withheld  from  them  by  a  subsi- 
dized press  where  the  big  advertiser  is  the 
voice  of  the  master. 

BIG   CORPORATIONS   CBEATINe   lEVOLUTIOW 

In  summary,  these  are  the  Ideas  ex- 
pounded in  the  new  book  by  T.  K.  Qulnn, 
a  former  executive  vice  president  of  General 
Electric,  who  writes  with  the  Insight  of  one 
who  has  been  cloee  to  the  inner  circle.  "The 
big  corporations,"  Qulnn  states,  "have  un- 
wittingly created  a  revolution  In  our  econ- 
omy which  has  led  to  big  government  and 
big  taxes,  which  has  taxed  substantially  out 
of  business  the  competitive  pressures  which 
might  otherwise  be  depended  upon  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  monopolies  and  cartels." 

Qulnn  Is  no  doctrinaire  radical  with  a 
panacea  for  all  the  Ills  he  describes  but  Is 
Instead  a  practical  businessman  who  has  ac- 
tually met  a  payroll.  Unlike  the  other  bu- 
reaucrats of  big  business,  however,  he  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  what  Is  happening 
to  an  America  where  this  irresponsible  col- 
lectivism of  big  business  is  imp>o8lng  an  ever 
more  repressive  form  of  regimentation  on 
not  on!y  its  own  employees  hut  the  people 
generally. 

The  backwardness  and  downright  stupidity 
of  big  business  Is  best  Illustrated  by  the 
NAM-Taft -Hartley  Act,  a  law  by  which  It 
obtains  governmental  intervention  on  the 
side  of  monopoly  interests  in  labor-manage- 
ment disputes,  although  out  of  the  other 
side  of  Its  mouth  It  denounces  Gtovernment 
Interference  with  business.  This  could  be 
described  as  a  policy  of  eating  your  cake  and 
having  it.  too. 

The  propaganda  by  which  big  business 
•eeks  to  befuddle  the  public  mind  Is  chal- 
lenged sharply  by  Qulnn  at  many  points, 
notably  the  argument  that  bigness  is  more 
efficient.  The  contrary  Is  true,  Qulnn  as- 
serts, and  he  backs  his  contention  up  with 
many  concrete  and  factual  accounts.  For 
one  thing,  he  asserts,  much  of  the  invention 
CD  which  business  Is  based  was  done  by  in- 
dividuals or  small  companies  which  were 
later  bought  up  by  big  business.  His  story 
of  how  the  Blrdseye  frozen  food  outfit  was 
exploited  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
book. 

Making  the  flat  assertion  that  free  compet- 
itive enterprise  is  becoming  a  mockery, 
Qulnn  tells  how  big  business  controls  prices 
in  a  subtle  manner  by  the  process  of  price 
leadership,  or  the  posting  by  a  few  of  the 
bigger  concerns  of  prices  to  which  all  others 
in  the  industry  conform.  He  also  debunks 
the  propaganda  that  widespread  stock  owner- 
ship denotes  some  measure  of  democracy  by 
pointing  out  that  the  vast  bulk  of  investors 
hold  only  a  tiny  fraction  and  are  powerless 
against  the  concentrated  ownership  of  a  few 
like  the  du  Pont  family,  for  example,  which 
dominates  not  only  Its  own  company  but 
General  Motors  and  various  subordinate 
oorporatlons.  In  actual  fact  the  corporation 
Insiders  use  their  control  of  proxies  and 
ownership  of  sizable  blo<dLS  of  stock  to  ex- 
ercise effective  control. 

Qulnn  ridicules  stockholders'  meetings  as 
meaningless.  He  also  states  that  whenever 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  top  command  those 


already  in  control  invariably  choose  the  suc- 
cessor and  says  that  very  often  Inferior  men 
are  picked  simply  because  their  name  or  con- 
nections will  make  a  good  public  appearance. 
With  the  modem  arts  of  advertising  and 
public  relations,  these  misfits  are  then 
foisted  on  the  public  as  public  figures. 

One  of  the  major  examples  of  the  hogglsh- 
ness  of  big  business  discussed  by  Qulnn  deals 
with  what  happened  during  the  steel  short- 
age when,  he  states,  many  of  the  smaller 
firms  were  forced  out  of  business  because 
of  inability  to  obtain  steel  while  the  big 
fellows  like  General  Motors  and  General  Elec- 
tric were  able  to  obtain,  perhaps  not  all  they 
wanted,  but  enough  to  beat  all  previous 
sales  records.  He  cites  names  of  the  com- 
panies that  went  bankrupt  due  to  lack  of 
steel  and  other  metals  in  this  period,  and 
tells  how  many  of  them  were  forced  to  sell 
out  to  the  monopoly  Interests. 

Analyzing  the  structure  of  business  he  em- 
phasizes that  numy  units  which  are  listed 
as  independent  snudl  business  are  really  not 
that  at  all  but  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  blggwr 
companies  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spread- 
ing development  of  the  larger  firms  threat- 
ens them  with  extinction  at  any  time.  Fur- 
thermore, many  are  indirectly  owned  by  or 
are  in  the  position  of  leasees  from  big  busi- 
ness. In  the  electric  appliance  Industry,  he 
states,  dealers  operate  on  short-term  con- 
tracts and  must  take  the  goods  sent  to  them 
and  are  not  permitted  to  handle  rival  lines; 
likewise,-  in  the  oil  ind\utry  the  so-called 
Independent  station  operator  is  tied  up  un- 
der contract  so  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent 
at  all,  and  the  thoxisands  of  automobile 
dealers  are  held  In  almost  complete  subjuga- 
tion by  the  manufacturers.  "The  economic 
advantages  of  the  big  fellows  are  so  great 
that  competition  has,  to  a  large  extent  ceased 
to  exist,  and  monqpoly  is  becoming  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,"  Qulnn  observes. 

Penetration  of  big  business  into  Govern- 
ment dxirlng  the  defense  and  war  periods 
was  a  further  setback  to  small  business  since 
those  officials  who  came  from  the  bigger 
companies  naturally  favcnred  those  whom 
they  had  served  all  their  lives  and  to  whose 
employ  they  expected  to  return  when  the 
emergency  was  over. 

aOVOCATEB  KESTBAIMTB  ON  BIO  BUSINC88 

On  the  affirmative  side,  Qulnn  advocates 
a  course  of  restraints  on  big  business  and 
encouragement  of  freedom  and  individual 
opportunity.  In  a  statement  of  his  philos- 
ophy, he  says: 

"Let  us  retain  as  much  constructive  com-  - 
petition  as  possible  for  the  greatest  number 
by  restricting  those  whose  excesses  Jeopard- 
ize the  whole  of  it.  Let  us  by  all  means 
have  more  antitrust  activity,  not  less.  Let 
us  deliberately  create  a  hes^thler,  affirma- 
tive climate  for  new,  small,  independent 
business.  Let  vm  put  more  rings  in  the  noses 
of  hogs.  Let  us  stop  the  further  collectiviza- 
tion of  business,  proceed  by  law  to  decen- 
tralize financial  controls  and  prohibit  all 
kinds  of  Interlocking  directorates,  all  with- 
out destroying  anything  worthwhile." 

At  several  points  In  his  book.  Qulnn  ac- 
knowledges the  contribution  of  organized 
laNir  in  counteracting  the  Influence  of  big 
business.  However,  he  seems  to  have  a  some- 
T7hat  naive  faith  In  Government  as  a  check- 
rein  on  predatory  wealth,  despite  his  own 
experience  as  to  the  w  ^akness  of  Government 
action  In  the  war  and  postwar  periods.  He 
even  offers  as  an  explanation  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  effectively  in  this  field  the 
potency  of  the  big-business  lobby.  He  also 
admlto  the  well-known  fact  that  antitrust 
enforcement  I^  little  more  than  a  farce,  and 
cites  the  du  Pont  case  by  way  of  illustration. 

One  of  his  most  significant  references  to 
tinlons  is  where  he  enunciates  the  principle 
that  underlies  the  UMWAl  welfare  and  re- 
tirement fund,  although  he  does  not  men- 
tion It  by  name.  Arguing  the  neeaastty  of 
caring  for  th*  hoaaa  factor  la 
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their  best  fliers  to  Important  poets  here  and 
In  many  key  spot*  throughout  the  technical 
■ervlces. 

In  a  ooupla  of  years,  they  are  transferred 
t>ack  to  higher  posts  in  command  of  squad- 
rons, groups,  or  wings.  While  "flying  a  desli." 
as  the  airmen  put  It,  they  have  been  required 
to  fly  a  minimum  of  100  hours  of  proficiency 
flying  a  year.  Including  night  flights,  bad- 
weather  landings,  etc. 

The  congressional  action  cutting  this  to  a 
maximum  of  50  hours  a  year  was  based  on 
a  discovery  by  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Ckunmlttee  that  such  proficiency 
flying  cost  a  lot  of  money — far  more.  In  fact, 
than  the  flight  pay  drawn  by  pilots  which 
long  has  been  under  congressional  snipping. 
When  the  committee  learned  that  by  limit- 
ing such  flying  to  a  maximuna  of  60  Instead 
of  a  minimum  of  100  hoiirs  a  year  they  could 
salve  $130  million  a  year,  they  disregarded 
all  warnings  and  voted  the  restriction  into 
the  current  year's  appropriation  bill. 

Vainly  did  air  chiefs  and  two  World  War 
n  pilots.  Representatives  Llotd  M.  BEMTSsif, 
Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and  John  B. 
WiujAMs,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  argue 
that  fliers  can't  lay  off  or  fly  only  occa- 
sionally and  then  come  back  to  all-weather 
Jet  combat  flying  without  paying  the  piper. 

Representative  Eaacrr  P.  ScarvMEa.  Repub- 
lican, of  Kansas,  sponsor  of  the  economy 
move,  talked  about  refresher  courses  and 
argued  that  the  desk  officers  wouldn't  be 
assigned  back  to  combat  anyway.  The  rec- 
ord given  to  the  committee  shows  differently. 

Two  Instances  are  fairly  convincing.  One 
Is  that  the  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  recalled 
to  duty  after  Korea  and  given  flight  refresher 
cowses  had  a  45-percent  higher  accident 
rate  than  officers  who  had  been  flying  con- 
tinuously. The  other  Is  that  of  the  32 
pilots  who  have  become  "aces"  by  shooting 
down  MIO's  In  Korea,  all  but  0  had  pre- 
viously been  assigned  to  desk  Jobs.  They 
kept  up  their  fijring  proficiency  by  doing  • 
minimum  of  100  hoxirs  a  year. 

The  administration^  Air  Force  cutback  is 
not  responsible  for  the   House   action.     In 

fiu^.     Air  nnrro   Rs/^ratarv  TTai>,->I/4   TSiTK/itt   V>o_ 


fielf-perpstuatlng  management  of  top  in- 
dustry Is  maintaining  profits  and  prices  at 
artiflcially  high  levels  while  resisUng  wage 
gains,  a  policy  certain  to  eventuate  in  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Stockholders  have  about  as 
much  to  say  on  policy  as  a  Russian  peasant 
does  on  Soviet  Government  decisions. 

Classroom  economics  which  taught  that 
the  competitive  system  would  automatically 
bring  about  fair  prices  is  far  removed  from 
reality  in  a  day  when  production  exceeds  de- 
mand and  prices  are  fixed  by  secret  under- 
standings. The  overconcentratlon  of  wealth 
and  power  in  monster  corporations  com- 
prises a  threat  to  our  democratic  Institutions 
which  are  based  on  smaller  units  and  the  old 
individualistic  ideals.  Though  our  people 
are  uneasily  aware  that  something  Is  wrong, 
the  facts  are  withheld  from  them  by  a  subsi- 
dized press  where  the  big  advertiser  is  the 
voice  of  the  master. 

BIG   CORPOBATIONB   CSEATIKa   lEVOLXTnOW 

In  summary,  these  are  the  Ideas  ex- 
pounded in  the  new  book  by  T.  K.  Qulnn, 
a  former  executive  vice  president  of  General 
Electric,  who  writes  with  the  Insight  of  one 
who  has  been  close  to  the  inner  circle.  "The 
big  corporations,"  Quinn  states,  "have  im- 
wlttingly  created  a  revolution  in  our  econ- 
omy which  has  led  to  big  government  and 
big  taxes,  which  has  taxed  substantially  out 
of  business  the  competitive  pressures  which 
might  otherwise  be  depended  upon  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  monopolies  and  cartels." 

Qulnn  Is  no  doctrinaire  radical  with  a 
panacea  for  all  the  Ills  he  describes  but  is 
Instead  a  practical  businessman  who  has  ac- 
tuaUy  met  a  payroll.  Unlike  the  other  bu- 
reaucrats of  big  business,  however,  he  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  what  Is  happening 
to  an  America  where  this  Irresponsible  col- 
lectivism of  big  business  Is  Imposing  an  ever 
more  repressive  form  of  regimentation  on 
not  only  its  own  employees  but  the  people 
generally. 

The  backwardness  and  downright  stupidity 
of  big  business  is  best  Illustrated  by  the 
NAIC-Taft-Hartley  Act.  a  law  by  which  It 
obtains  governmental   intervention   on   the 


already  in  control  invariably  choose  the  suc- 
cessor and  says  that  very  often  inferior  men 
are  picked  simply  because  their  name  or  con- 
nections will  make  a  good  public  appearance. 
With  the  modem  arts  of  advertising  and 
public  relations,  these  misfits  are  then 
foisted  on  the  public  as  public  figures. 

One  of  the  major  examples  of  the  hogglsh- 
ness  of  big  business  discussed  by  Qulnn  deals 
with  what  happened  during  the  steel  short- 
age when,  he  states,  many  of  the  smaller 
firms  were  forced  out  of  business  because 
of  inability  to  obtain  steel  while  the  big 
fellows  like  General  Motors  and  General  Elec 
trio  were  able  to  obtain,  perhaps  not  all  they 
wanted,  but  enough  to  beat  all  previous 
sales  records.  He  cites  names  of  the  com- 
panies that  went  bankrupt  due  to  lack  of 
steel  and  other  metals  in  this  period,  and 
tells  how  many  of  them  were  forced  to  sell 
out  to  the  monopoly  interests. 

Analyzing  the  structure  of  business  he  em- 
phasizes that  many  tmits  which  are  listed 
as  independent  small  business  are  really  not 
that  at  all  but  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  bigger 
companies  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spread- 
ing development  of  the  larger  firms  threat- 
ens them  with  extinction  at  any  time.  Fur- 
thermore, many  are  Indirectly  owned  by  co- 
are  in  the  position  of  lessees  from  big  busi- 
ness. In  the  electric  appliance  industry,  he 
states,  dealers  operate  on  short-term  con- 
tracts and  must  take  the  goods  sent  to  them 
and  are  not  permitted  to  handle  rival  lines; 
likewise.  In  the  oil  indiistry  the  so-called 
independent  station  operator  is  tied  up  un- 
der contract  so  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent 
at  all,  and  the  thousands  of  automobile 
dealers  are  held  In  almost  complete  subjuga- 
tion by  the  manufacttirers.  "The  economic 
advantages  of  the  big  fellows  are  so  great 
that  competition  has,  to  a  large  extent  ceased 
to  exist,  and  monopoly  is  becoming  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,"  Quinn  observes. 

Penetration  of  big  business  into  Govern- 
ment during  the  defense  and  war  periods 
was  a  further  setback  to  small  business  sines 
those  officials  who  came  from  the  bigger 
companies  naturally  favwed  those  whom 
they  had  served  all  their  lives  and  tn  whnM 
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and  the  Inadeqtmey  of  tmemptorment  Insxir- 
anoe  and  workmen's  compensation,  the 
writer  advocates  some  form  of  annual  wage 
and  p>enBlon  system. 

Observing  that  the  present  system  Is  sub- 
sidised to  a  substantial  extent  by  workers 
who  are  victims  of  accident.  111  health,  and 
old  age  Qulnn  notes  that  depreciation 
charges  on  plant  and  equipment  protect 
business  from  loss,  "but  the  capital  value  of 
the  human  factor  in  production  is  not  yet 
adequately  provided  for  in  our  industrial  so- 
ciety. We  are  only  beginning  to  think  seri- 
ously about  these  costs,  under  pressure  from 
the  labor  unions." 

In  an  eloqueht  conclusion.  Qulnn  warns: 
"We  are  rushing  ahead  toward  either  the 
all-powerful  socialistic  state,  a  compromise 
of  some  kind  with  communism,  or  to  domi- 
nating big  business.  With  a  little  foresight, 
unselfish  public  spirit,  and  force  to  hold  the 
unthinking  and  greedy  in  check,  we  could 
find  a  way  between  the  extremes — a  road  on 
which  we  might  yet  find  democracy  and 
freedom.  Incentives  and  full  Uvea." 


What  It  tlie  Nationa]  Labor  Relations 
Board  Afraid  Of  7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

or  NXW  TORS 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAnVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wsLS  amazed  to  hear  that  an  adminis- 
trative order  had  been  issued  to  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  not  to  attend  "any  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  hearings  before  con- 
gressional committees,  or  court  proceed- 
ings in  which  they  are  not  participants." 

I  could  not  believe  that  such  an  order 
would  be  issued  in  any  form  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries perhaps,  but  not  the  United  States. 
If  such  existed.  I  wanted  to  know  about 
It,  and  I  wanted  all  my  colleagues  to 
know  about  it.  I  therefore  wrote  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  asking  for 
a  copy  of  any  order  to  that  effect.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  reply  and  a  copy  of 
the  order,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

Nattonal  Labok  Rclattons  Boaso, 
OmcE  op  thx  Genekal  Counsix, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1953. 

Hon.  FSANCIS  E.  DoRN, 

House  of  Representatites, 

Washington,  D.C, 
Mt  Dea«  Congbcssbcan  Dokn:  This  will 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  Jime  26.  1953.  In 
which  you  refer  to  an  administrative  bulle- 
tin to  our  staff  which  directed  the  discon- 
tinuance of  attendance  at  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, hearings  before  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  court  proceedings  on  offlcial  time. 

A  copy  of  the  administrative  bulletin  la 
attached  for  your  information.  It  was  oc- 
casioned by  some  criticism  called  to  o\u  at- 
tention by  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  that 
It  had  been  observed  that  too  many  agency 
employees  were  attending  hearings,  court 
sessions,  etc.  You  will  note  that  provision 
has  been  made  for  prior  approval  In  those 
cases  which  warrant  such  attendance. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

GzoRcx  J.  BoiT, 
General  Counsel, 
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MATioif  AL  Labor  Rxlattons  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  28.  1953. 
Administrative  bulletin  to  the  Washington 

staff. 
Subject:  Attendance  at  sessions  of  Congress 
and  other  proceedings, 
"the  Board  and  General  Counsel  have  been 
Inf  )rmed  that  members  of  the  staff  have 
spe  nt  time  in  attending  sessions  of  Congress, 
hearings  before  congressional  committees, 
court  proceedings. 
Sffective  Immediately  no  member  of  the 
star,  while  In  duty  status,  will  attend  any 
sesi  ions  of  Congress,  hearings  before  con- 
gre»lonal  committees,  or  court  proceedings 
vhlch  they  are  not  participants,  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Chalmjan  of  the 
or  the  General  Counsel,  except  legal 
,  each  of  whom  must  have  prior 
api^val  of  his  Board  member.  It  will  be 
to  take  disciplinary  action  If  there 
Is  i^ny  violation  of  this  instruction. 

member  of  the  staff  who  applies  for 
leave    for    the    piuposes    Indicated 
should  make  the  fact  known  to  his 
In  order  to  avoid  criticism,  at- 
at  sessions  of  Congress,  hearings 
before    congressional    committees,    or    court 
pro  leedings  even  under  this  condition  should 
'  keld  to  a  mlnimura. 
Approved  for  issuance:  AHI^— May  27,  1953. 

Iffr.  Speaker,  the  explanation  given  by 
Bott,  the  General  Counsel.  Is  not 
satsfactory  to  me.  It  is  obvious  that 
em|>loyees  should  not  be  permitted  to 
working  hours  for  idly  watching 
Congress  or  its  conunittees  in  session. 
Bu  there  is  a  thinly  veiled  threat  in  the 
las^  paragraph  of  the  order.  "Any  mem- 
of  the  staflf  who  applies  for  annual 
lea  re  for  the  purposes  indicated  above 
she  jid  make  the  fact  known  to  his  su- 
per ^isor."  Why? 
/mericans  from  all  over  the  United 
;es  make  pilgrimages  to  Washington 
see    their    Qovemment    in    action. 
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Th^y  consider  it  their  right,  their  privil- 
ege and  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Are  the  Democrats  left  in  control  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
afn.'td  that  their  staff  might  find  out 
hov  their  Qovemment  works  under  a 
Rei  ublican  administration?  Have  they 
hac  things  their  way  so  long  that  they 
are  afraid  their  employees  might  learn 
tha ,  we  are  no  longer  under  the  doml- 
nat  on  of  a  socialistic  administration? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  this  order, 
anc  I  believe  some  real  explanation 
shoi  lid  be  forthcoming  from  the  National 
Lab  3r  Relations  Board. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  WrW  TORX 

n^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  30.  1953 

»4r.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. ;  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
grestly  pleased  to  know  that  the  Hon- 
oral  le  Mary  T.  Norton,  a  disUnguished 
f om  ler  chairman  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee, has  extended  her  approval  of  my 
flgh  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  con- 
stitiitlonal  legislative  system.  It  is  quite 
obvibus  that  when  the  country  imder- 
stands  what  this  attempt  means,  to 


abolish  the  legislative  system  to  give 
power  to  ambitious  men,  the  voters  of 
the  country  will  examine  the  records  of 
their  Representatives  with  greater  care 
before  investing  them  with  powers  of 
representation  and  leadership. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  Inserting  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  message  which  I  received 
from  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league: 

New  York,  N.  T.,  July  1. 1953. 
Hon.  Danitl  Rkzo, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Mearu  Committee. 

Mr  Dear  Ex-Colleaoux  :  Thia  is  just  a  note 
to  say  three  cheers  for  you  and  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  speech  in  the  Record  of 
June  29,  In  defense  of  a  principle  concerned 
with  the  committee  of  which  you  are  the  able 
chairman. 

Tour  speech  recalled  the  fight  I  had  aa 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  in  the 
76th  Congress  when  the  Rules  Committee 
arbitrarily  usurf>ed  the  rights  of  the  Labor 
Committee  and  rejxnted  a  rule  on  a  blU  that 
had  never  been  considered  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee. I  predicted  then  that  the  day  would 
come  when  chairmen  and  conunitteee  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  arrogant  Rules  Com- 
mittee unless  the  power  of  that  committee 
was  checked. 

I  believe  you  are  performing  a  very  great 
service  to  the  House  in  the  Interest  of  or- 
derly legislation.  You  have  led  a  magnificent 
fight  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  you 
win  win. 

With  my  kindest  regards  and  every  good 
wish  for  success. 

Most  sincerely, 

MART  T.  NOBTOIV. 


The  E£son  Electric  InstHntc  Beiof  Called 
m  To  ReTMw  TVA't  Badfd  Is  Liio 
CaUinf  in  Maleakov  To  Reriew  This 
Nation's  Atomic  Badfor— NaaliTiUe 
Teanessean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  EVINa  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
have  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  of  June  21,  1953,  and  a  news 
report  from  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  this  great  newspaper  concerning 
the  TVA. 
The  editorial  and  news  report  follows: 
The  Vallet,  Betratrd.  Fiohtb  worn  Ljra 

THE    CHROMOLOOT 

October  IS,  1953:  Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Slaen- 
hower.  Republican  candidate  tor  President, 
says  In  epeeches  at  Memphis  and  KnozvUle: 
"Certainly  there  would  be  no  dlspoeitlon  on 
my  part  to  impair  the  effective  working  out 
of  TVA.  •  •  •  Our  goal  should  be  to  work 
out  river  basin  developments  the  way  the 
people  in  the  region  want  It  done." 

October  28,  1»52:  Candidate  Elaenhower 
says  In  a  statement  supplementing  his  Mem- 
phis and  KnozvUle  speeches:  "The  vub  at 
TVA  power  by  farmers,  dairymen,  house- 
wives, small-bxulness  men,  schools,  churches, 
and  industry,  large  and  small.  In  the  region 
Is  proof  of  Its  support  by  the  people." 

November  1,  1962:  Editors  of  two  Scrlpps- 
Boward  newspapers  in  Memphis  and  Knox- 


Tine  wire  the  general  he  has  "an  excellent 
opportunity  to  carry  Tennessee  and  other 
Southern  States"  and  say  they  "believe  It  Is 
necessary  for  you  to  make  a  much  stronger 
statement  than  you  have  In  support  of  TVA." 

Candidate  Elsenhower  responds  In  a  tele- 
gram: "The  TVA  has  served  well  both  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  interesU  of  this  re- 
gion. •  •  •  If  I  am  elected  President,  TVA 
will  be  operated  and  maintained  at  maxi- 
mum elDclency.  I  have  a  keen  appreciation 
of  what  It  has  done  and  what  it  wm  be  able 
to  continue  to  do  In  the  futive.  Under  the 
new  administration  TVA  wiU  continue  to 
serve  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  this 
great  section  of  the  United  States." 

November  4,  1952:  Candidate  Elsenhower 
carries  Tennessee  by  2,800  votes. 

May  13,  1953:  President  Elsenhower's 
Budget  Bureau  slashes  TVA's  requested  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1954  by  963  mUUon, 
completely  eliminating  funds  for  a  proposed 
$30  mlUlon  steam  plant  in  west  Tennessee 
and  for  the  Authority's  resources  develop- 
ment program. 

June  8.  1963:  TVA  Chairman  Gordon 
Clapp.  commenting  on  the  budget  cut, 
warns:  "As  matters  stand  today,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  is  beaded  for  a  serious  power 
shortage  In  the  late  fall  of  1958." 

June  11.  1963:  The  TVA  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, also  commenting  on  the  reduction  In 
appropriations,  says:  "Elimination  of  funds 
for  the  reEOurces  program  removes  the  source 
of  TVA's  effectiveness  as  an  agency  of  region- 
al development." 

June  18,  1953:  President  Elsenhower  tells 
his  press  conference  that  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Is  an  example  of  "creeping 
socialism." 

Amiable  Republican  generals,  when  swept 
into  the  White  House  on  a  wave  of  personal 
popularity,  appear  to  tread  a  unique  path. 

There  have  been  two  such  generals  In 
American  history.  The  iountry  is  having  Its 
experience  with  the  second.  For  the  Na- 
tion's sake,  a  seeming  conformity  of  approach 
li  regrettable. 

President  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  the  first  such 
Republican  general,  rode  into  ofllce  on  a 
landslide  In  1868.  Two  years  later  he  had 
been  ringed  in  the  nose  by  self-seeking  men 
and  vengeful  special  Interests.  They  led 
him  down  the  road  of  cruel  aggression 
against  the  institutions  and  the  economy  of 
a  great  region  of  his  country. 

General  Grant  was  sleeted  as  a  moderate. 
His  personal  attitude  toward  the  South  was 
mild.  But  his  chief  adviser.  Gen.  Benjamin 
A.  Butler,  won  him  over  with  his  tales  of 
southern  rebellion  still  aflame.  Today  to 
Northerner  remembers  the  name  of  General 
Butler.  But  every  Southerner  remembers  it 
from  his  grandmother's  knee.  He  was 
"Beast"  Butler,  the  successor  in  persecution 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

President  Grant,  a  military  man,  never 
learned  to  see  through  the  politician's  tricks 
of  General  Butler.  Hence,  the  vengeful  suc- 
cession of  Grant's  anti-South  laws.  These 
measures  broke  the  South 's  heart  and 
abamed  a  Nation.  But  on  top  of  that  and 
for  years  to  come  they  destroyed  the  South 
economically.  This  was  General  Butler's 
aim. 

He  told  a  private  meeting  of  rich  contribu- 
tors to  the  Republican  Party's  campMtlgn  war 
chest  In  1871: 

"I  am  a  commonsense  man.  Mr.  Sumner. 
Mr.  Schurs,  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  they  are  all 
idealists.  I  know  my  Job.  It  is  to  keep  you 
men  and  this  section  of  the  country  on  top. 
I  mean  fiiuinclally.  I  do  not  hate  the  South. 
But  I  know  my  job.  With  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  the  President  I  am  getting  this  Job 
done  weU." 

RmORT  DOaS  RXFEAT 

In  these  days  of  1953,  these  our  own  days. 
Is  it  trite  to  suggest  that  history  does.  In- 
deed, repeat  itself  7 

Tha  student  of  history  wlU  suggest  that 
General  BuUer  needed  2  years  to  oondmon 


President  Grant  to  H>l"'OTe  the  "Poree  Act" 
against  the  South.  His  anonymous,  but 
surely  existing,  modem  counterpart  re- 
quired only  a  few  months  to  persuade  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  to  raise  the  idea  of  an  amas- 
Ingly  similar  course  of  regional  attrition. 

Fact  and  reason  support  the  analogy. 

Who  other  than  a  political  reincarnate  of 
President  Grant  could  have  hurled  the  epi- 
thet at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 

Creeping  socialism. 

Who  other  than  a  reborn  President  Grant. 

amiable  as  his  predecessor,  but  also  as  un- 

.wlse.  could  have  wagged  an  accusing  finger 

at  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  and  indicted 

its  people  as  conspirators? 

Conspiring  at  what?  Conspiring  to  em- 
ploy the  implement  of  creeping  socialism  to 
lure  industry  away  from  other  sections  of 
the  Nation  not  favored  with  possession  of 
the  evil  weapon — ^TVA. 

What  a  callous  scrapping  of  campaign 
pledge  to  a  once-tnutlng  people.  What  a 
masterful  piece  of  poUtlcal  timing,  if  blight- 
ing of  a  whole  region's  economic  future  has 
again,  after  80  years,  beconw  a  presidential 
and  a  party  goal. 

Dark  days  are  ahead  for  all  of  us  if  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  or  more  aptly,  the  persons 
who  advise  him,  should  be  allowed  to  draw 
the  blinds  over  a  great  people. 

Today  we  are  a  Nation  closely  knit  econom- 
ically. We  are  a  Nation  whose  regions  are 
geared  one  into  the  other.  The  weU-belng  of 
one  Is  the  weU-beIng  of  all.  Gone  are  the 
western  frontiers  with  their  demands  far  new 
goods  that  could  offset  the  lose  of  the  South 
as  a  market  for  the  producing  regions  Gen- 
eral Butler  favored.  To  proetrate  the  South 
economJcally  for  30  years  may  not  in  those 
days  have  been  a  crime  against  the  national 
prosperity. 

Today  It  Is  Just  that. 

It  Is  ova  relatively  small  region  In  the 
South  that,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
has  purchased  1900  million  worth  of  electric 
appliances  from  the  private  enterprise  of 
other  sections  of  the  country.  That  was 
one  of  the  potential  threats  to  national 
security,  perhape.  that  President  Elsenhower 
associated  with  the  fruits  of  "creeping 
socialism.** 

It  was  a  single  section  of  the  South,  our 
own.  that  provided  the  Nation  with  what 
it  needed  In  an  extremity.  The  TVA's  power 
system  was  the  only  reservoir  of  quickly 
available  electric  power  that  permitted  the 
quick  attainment  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a 
military  weapon,  bringing  World  War  n  to 
an  end  6  merciful  months  ahead  of  time- 
table. The  then  General  Elsenhower  said  so. 
That,  perhaps,  was  another  of  the  threats  to 
national  security  that  President  Elsenhower 
associated  with  whatever  he  means  when  he 
speaks  of  "creeping  socialism." 

Oould  it  be  that  to  unperceptlve  eyes  the 
words  "conservative  but  progressing  democ- 
racy" can  bliu-  out  on  first  reading  into  the 
hate  phrase — "creeping  socialism"?  We 
think  that  this  is  possible  if  the  reading 
were  done  through  eye-glasses  provided  by 
the  Purcell  Smiths,  the  General  Electric 
Wilsons,  and  the  Herbert  Hoovers. 

THE  TBZME  CHANCES 

Did  the  latest  general -President  always  so 
misread  the  progressive  Impulses  of  his 
times? 

If  he  was  sincere,  he  did  not.  If  he  knew 
what  he   was  saying,   he  did   not. 

On  the  day  before  the  campaign  closed 
he  complained  that  "rumors  are  being  mali- 
ciously spread"  that  he  intended  to  harm 
the  TVA  and  pledged :  "If  I  am  elected  Presi- 
dent, I^A  will  be  operated  and  maintained 
at  maxlmiun  efllclency." 

For  the  record,  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
was  the  malicious  spreader  of  riunors  about 
where  the  general  and  the  crowd  behind 
him  dlood  on  TVA.  We  had  read  ills  western 
speech  on  public  powe'.  We  sought.  In  all 
sincerity,  to  warn  the  Valley  of  Its  obvious 
peril — a  peril  that  Is  sow  clear  to  all. 


TVA  is  now  swplng  socialism.  TVA  Is 
now.  at  the  expense  of  aU  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation,  pirating  industry  from  other 
sections.  TVA  is  iu>  real  thing.  It  is  a 
subsidised,  propped-up  device  for  robbing 
what  belongs  to  others.  It  Is  not  of  the 
people. 

These  words  were  spoken  as  we  looked  to 
the  Senate,  where  discerning  New  Erigifif^^yr, 
like  Senator  Aiken  and  Senator  Tobbt  were 
expected,  as  always  before,  to  provide  the 
margin  of  votes  that  would  permit  our  peo- 
ple to  continue  to  advance.  These  words 
were  designed  politically  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  them. 

Mr.  Eisenhower's  weU-tlmed  words  were 
designed  that  way,  no  doubt,  by  another 
New  Englander,  the  presidential  assistant, 
ISi.  Sherman  Adams.  It  was  Mr.  Adams, 
who  with  the  President's  budget  director, 
Mr.  Joseph  Dodge,  Informed  a  representative 
of  the  people  of  Tennessee  recently  that  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  had  been  called  in 
to  review  TT^A's  budget.  TbaX  was  like  call- 
ing in  Malenkov  to  revierr  this  Nation's 
atomic  budget. 

The  President's  words  were  not  true  a,nd 
there  was  no  originality  about  them.  They 
were  the  power  trust's  false  prop>aganda 
cleverly  designed,  expensively  advertised  to 
resurrect  sectional  prejudice  as  an  ally  of 
unr^ulated  exploitation. 

EisENHOw^  Stand  Aid  to  TVA  Foes — "Crxep> 
DTQ  Sociaussc"  Taq  Bio  Plug  for  Privats 
Gaoops  Fighting  System 

(By  Lois  Laycook) 

Washimotom. — ^Private  power  companies 
have  spent  millions  in  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising campaign  to  hang  the  "socialism"  label 
on  TVA  but  their  biggest  plug  came  directly 
from  the  White  House. 

President  Eisenhower's  reference  to  TVA 
as  an  example  of  "creeping  socialism"  did 
more  for  the  cause  of  the  power  trust  than 
all  of  the  full  page  newspaper  and  mtigazlne 
advertising  and  radio  and  television  time 
purchased  in  past  years. 

In  1950.  the  private  power  companies  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  make  a  "reevaluation** 
of  their  elaborate  advertising  and  propa- 
ganda  efforts.  The  resxilt  was  a  decision  to 
stress  public  power  In  general  and  TVA  in 
particular  as  "socialism"  in  future  cam- 
paigns. 

The  factor  which  catised  the  private  power 
companies  to  change  their  propaganda  line 
was  an  Independent  poU  ot  public  opinion 
on  the  question  of  private  versvis  public 
power.  The  poll  was  conducted  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  which  was  employed 
by  the  power  companies'  advertising  agency. 

Results  of  the  poU  gave  private  power  ex- 
ecutives quite  a  jolt.  The  survey,  which 
covered  a  national  cross-section  of  the  p)opu- 
latlon,  revealed  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  public  approved  TVA  and  op- 
posed the  private  power  companies. 

The  pollsters  f  oimd  that  67  percent  of  per- 
sons questioned  were  supporters  of  TVA. 
The  poll  also  revealed  other  interesting  opin- 
ions regarding  private  power. 

COMFDEMTIAL    BOOKLET 

After  compiling  figures  taken  in  the  s\ir- 
vey,  the  advertising  agency  prepared  a  con- 
fidential booklet  which  was  sent  to  private 
power  executives  throughout  the  country. 
One  of  the  booklets  feU  Into  the  hands  of 
the  American  Public  Power  Association. 

It  was  this  booklet  which  resulted  In  tha 
widespread  uss  of  socialism  in  subsequent 
advertisements. 

In  reviewing  the  figures  which  showed  the 
pubUc  overwhelmingly  favored  TVA.  the 
booklet  commented: 

"It  is  apparent  that  to  link  our  fight  to  the 
TVA  question  would  run  us  Into  a  lot  of  op- 
position, most  of  It  based  on  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. But  to  link  oiur  fight  to  socialism  is 
sometlilng  else  again.  The  people  do  not 
want  sociallaio.    We're  on.  Xavocabto  ground 
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tbere.  The  electric  companies*  advertising 
program  In  magaslnes  and  on  the  radio  will 
stress  the  fight  against  the  socialistic  state 
more  In  the  futur«.  It  should  be  stressed, 
too.  on  the  local  level.  •  •  •  In  speeches, 
radio  talks.  Interviews,  and  other  public  ex- 
pression of  management  opinion." 

This  was  how  the  line  was  adopted.  Pull 
page  advertisements  in  national  magazines 
began  appearing  with  phrases  such  as  "we, 
the  Imsiness-managed  electrie  companies, 
are  battling  this  move  toward  a  socialistic 
government."  Radio  programs  sponsored  by 
the  power  companies  carried  similar  an- 
nouncements. 

Despite  the  millions  poured  into  the  cam- 
paign by  the  private  power  companies,  their 
best  dividend  came  in  the  form  of  a  "free" 
plug  from  the  President. 


Asf  lo-Americaa  Relatioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAimt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1953 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrnder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  enclose  excerpts 
from  the  London  Times  of  June  26  giv- 
ing the  substance  of  a  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  question  time  on 
Anglo-American  relations.  I  also  en- 
close an  excerpt  from  the  London  Times 
of  June  27  containing  a  statement  of 
Sir  William  Lowther.  president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Mine  Workers. 

I  believe  that  this  material  should  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members. 
[Prom  the  London  Times  of  June  26,  1953] 
Attack    ok    Uwrran    States    Oovxbnmzmt^ 

PaOTEST  ACAINST   MP'S   QTTKSTION 

Mr.  S.  O.  Davies  (Merthyr  Tydfil,  Labor) 
•aked  the  Prime  Minister  if,  in  view  of  the 
widespread  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the 
United  States  Government  in  this  country, 
he  woiild  take  steps  to  have  their  Embassy 
and  consulates  here  closed  within  4  weeks 
and  aU  United  States  Armed  Forces  with- 
drawn forthwith  from  British  soU. 

Before  a  reply  was  given, 

Mr.  Harry  Hynd  (Accrington,  Labor)  said 
that  as  the  question  was  based  on  an  obvioiis 
misstatement  when  Mr.  Davies  referred  to 
widespread  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the 
United  States  Government  in  this  country, 
aboiild  it  not  be  ruled  out  of  order? 
I  Cheers.  J 

The  Speaker  said  that  members  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  facts  which  they  put  into 
questions.  Whatever  views  one  might  hold 
on  the  matter,  Mr.  Davies  was  entitled  to  put 
down  the  question. 

Captain  Pllkington  (Poole,  Conservative) 
asked  whether  there  were  no  limits  beyond 
which  questions  as  obnozlotis  as  this  one 
could  be  asked.     (Cheers.] 

The  Speaker  said  there  were  certain  rules 
of  order,  but  there  was  a  doctrine  which  they 
must  be  careful  to  preserve — namely,  that  of 
free  speech. 

•OSLEAOnro   STATKICCNTS 

"Brigadier  Medlicott  (Norfolk,  Central, 
National  Liberal  and  Conservative).  Is  It  not 
clear  that  the  question  contains  a  misleading 
statement  of  fact,  and  surely  the  House  is 
entitled  to  protection  from  having  the  order 
paper  used  for  propaganda  purposes  [cheers] 
^.  based  on  statements  which  are  utterly  mis- 
leading, and  which  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
say  were  intended  to  be  malicious  and  dam- 
•glns?"    ICheera.] 
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^The  SvKAKsa.  If  either  I  or  the  learned 
elerks  at  the  table  started  to  scrutinize  the 
truth  of  every  statement  which  appears  in 
qufsttons  we  should  be  undertaking  a  task 
:h  Is  beyond  our  scope.  It  is  for  the 
Ho^ue  to  express  Its  opinion  about  questions 
are  asked. 
Mr.  Nicholson  (Parnham,  Conservative) . 
not  this  question  go  further  than  seek- 
informatlon  and  purport  to  give  Infor- 
maltion  which  in  downright  untrue?  Surely 
have  a  right  to  be  protected." 
'the  Speaker  repeated  that  it  was  for  the 
Botise  to  deal  with  members  and  not  for  him. 

covxrnmemt  azPLT 
Ikr.  Crookshank.  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Oalns- 
baqough.  Conservative),  who  stated  that  be 
been  asked  to  reply  to  the  question,  said : 
right  honorable  friend  does  not  for  one 
motnent  accept  the  mischievous  and  Irre- 
spc  Qsible  assertion  in  the  question,  which  Is 
wt^ly  without  foundation.  (Cheers.]  The 
part  does  not  therefore  arise." 
S.  O.  Davis  was  received  with  cries 
Shame"  and  "Withdraw"  when  he  rose  to 
a  supplementary  question.  He  said: 
isk  tar  the  protection  of  the  Chair.  Are 
to  understand  from  the  reply  that  the 
Is  utterly  Indifferent  to  the 
hotror  felt  by  mllliona  of  people,  men  and 
at  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Mr. 
Mrs.  Rosenberg?"  [Loud  cries  of  "Oh."] 
Speaker  said  that  that  point  did  pot 
ariie  from  the  question. 

Mr.  Anxxa  (Walthamstow,  West,  Labor). 

the  Lord  Privy  Seal   realize  that  the 

opihlons  expressed  in  this  question  have  no 

suiport  on  this  side  of  the  House?"  [Oppo- 

sitJ  on  cheers.] 

Mr.  CaooKSHANK.  I  am  much  obliged  to 

right   honorable   gentlenran    and   I   will 

infbrm  the  Prime  Minister  of  his  remark. 

Wt  at  he  has  said  applies  equally  to  this  side 

the  House."     [Ministerial  cheers.] 

APPEAL  TO  the  CBAIB 

81LVXKMAN    (Nelson  and  Colne.  La- 

Nevertheless  [laughter]  wUl  the  Lord 

Seal  bear  in  mind  and  communicate 

the  Prime  Minister  that  not  merely  in 

country  but  all  over  the  world  people, 

udlng  the  Pope,  the  President  ot^Prance, 

including  people  who  have  never  been 

of    what    Is    called    anti-United 

feeling,    share    a    genuine    emotion 

some  events  in  the  United  States  In 

rec*nt  days?" 

klr.  Nicholson.  Is  the  honorable  member 
asked  this  question  a  Russian  agent  or 
a  lunatic?"     [Laughter.] 
dr.  Davies.  Has  an  honorable  member  no 
IH«  ection  from  the  Chair  when  utterly  Ir- 
resfonsible  charges  are  made  (laughter]  by 
members  whose  presence  in  this 
can  only  be  Justified  by  the  care  they 
for  their  own  personal  interests?" 
(Laughter.] 

Speaker  said  that  the  question  was 
provocative    character   and    honorable 
generally    got    the    same   sort   of 
that  this  one  got. 
Replying  to  further  points  raised  by  Mr. 
,  the  Speaker  said  he  did  not  hear 
question  which  caused  the  trouble  very 
He    heard    something    asked    about 
[Laughter.]     If  an  honorable  mem- 
made  an  aspersion  against  the  loyalty 
mother   honorable   member,   he  should 
witl  idraw  it. 
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THE  SPEAXn'S  ADVICE 


yliody 


Nicholson.  I  asked  a  question  which 
somewhat  provocative,  but  I  say  that 
who  so  attempts  to  embitter  inter- 
national relations  as  the  honorable  member 
put  this  question  down  may  cur  may  not 
disloyal  to  this  country  but  he  is  not 
to  the  Ideals  of  peace  he  iM-ofesses." 


[Ch  «r8.] 

Tlie  Speaker  said  that  If  a  member  did 
acci  Be  another  of  being  a  Russian  agent — 
he  ti  Id  not  bear  It  himself —he  should  wlth- 
draf  it. 


Mr.  Nicholson  said  be  asked  whether  the 
honorable  member  was  a  Russian  agent  or  a 
lunatic.  If  he  had  offended  against  the  rules 
of  order,  he  would  obey  the  Speaker's  order. 
He  was  not  answerable  to  Mr.  BUverman  but 
to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  SUverman  said  that  if  the  charge 
was  withdrawn,  it  should  be  withdrawn  fully 
and  unreservedly  and  not  in  a  half-hearted 
and  mealymouthed  fashion. 

The  Speaker  said  that  if  there  was  any 
Imputation — which  was  a  little  doubtful  in 
his  mind — it  had  been  withdrawn  and  the 
House  should  pass  to  the  next  business. 

"Mr.  Nicholson.  I  never  wish  to  lay  my- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  withdrawing  any- 
thing half-heartedly  and  I  will  use  any  words 
that  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  put  Into  my  mouth. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Speaker  called  then  the  next  question. 

I  Prom  the  London  Times  of  June  27,  1053] 

Ma.  S.  Davies  Cbiticbsd  bt  Sn  W.  Lawtbx»~ 
He  Should  Rbsicn 

Sir  William  I  awther,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Mineworkers.  said  at  Not- 
tingham last  night  that  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
S.  O.  Davies.  Labor  MP  for  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
on  the  east  German  situation  "Is  contrary 
to  the  expressed  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
miners."  Sir  William  Lawther  continued: 
"Allowing  for  the  fact  that  he  is  an  old  man 
who  ought  to  retire;  he  is  one  of  those  who 
attends  the  House  of  Commons  only  infre- 
quently. There  he  is  out  of  touch  with  the 
facts  of  the  day-to-day  situation.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  he  should  now  resign 
because  his  speeches  and  attendances  Indi- 
cate that  he  has  lost  touch  with  the  miners' 
movement. 

"It  is  well  known  that  for  a  long  time  he 
has  been  a  fellow  traveller  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  I  would  assure  my  American  col- 
leagues, particularly  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  that 
they  must  not  accept  Mr.  Davies  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  miners  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

"Every  one  of  the  38  miners'  MP'S  has 
signed  a  declaration  appealing  to  the  U.  8.  S. 
R.  to  cease  their  dragooning  and  murdering 
of  the  Kast  German  miners  and  other  trade 
unionists  who  desire,  like  the  miners  of 
Britain  and  America,  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  freely  negotiating  settlements  and  oondl- 
tlons  for  their  feUow  miners. 


Tax-Exempt  Medical  BUk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSSNTATIVSB 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

Mr.     OLIVER     P.     BOLTON.       Mr. 

Speaker,  earlier  in  the  session  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  3911  wMch  would  permit  the 
deduction  for  Income-tax  purposes  of  all 
medical  and  dental  expenses  and  of  pay- 
ments on  voluntary  health-insurance 
plans. 

Recently  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  granted  me  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  It  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

The  mail  I  have  received  and  that 
which  you  have  received  demonstrates.  I 
believe,  that  there  is  a  very  real  interest 
among  our  people  in  this  measure. 

This  opinion  is  further  bulwarked  by 
the  poll  of  Mr.  George  Gallup  made  pub- 
lic last  week.  I  have  enclosed  it  herein 
for  the  information  of  those  Members 
who  have  not  seen  It. 


It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure.  H.  R, 
3911,  may  have  the  serious  attention 
and  favonUble  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues : 

Gallup  Poll — Bichtt-biz  Pescewt  Pavo* 

Taz-Bxsupt  Medical  Bills 

(By  Oeorge  Gallup) 
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has  been  operating  at  a  heavy 


post  office 
deficit. 

Last  month  It  boosted  its  old  parcel-post 
rate,  which  alone  In  1953  put  the  post  office 
•160  million  In  the  red.  This  was  a  business- 
like move.  But  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfleld  wants  to  raise  first-class  rates  88 
percent,  from  3  cents  to  4  cents.     Yet  this 


Of  this  dispute  continually  threatens  the 
prestige  of  the  western  powers  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  With  the  Commu- 
nist-propaganda machine  in  full  op- 
eration, the  Trieste  situation  can  well  be 
the  international  sore  which  will  effec- 
tuate the  drastic  disintegration  of  the 
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nearly 

Ingly  approve  the  idea  of  making  all  medl 
cal  and  dental  expenses  deductible  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax.  a  coast-to-coast  survey 
finds. 

While  1  out  of  every  10  voters  say  they 
would  disapprove  of  the  Idea.  86  percent  say 
they  would  approve.  Only  4  percent  were 
undecided. 

A  bill  to  change  the  present  law  so  that 
all  medical  and  dental  expenses  would  be 
deductible  for  income-tax  purposes  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Olives  P.  Bolton,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  may  deduct 
only  those  medical  expenses  exceeding  6  per- 
cent of  his  gross  Income. 

Each  person  in  the  survey  was  asked:  "It 
has  been  suggested  that  taxpayers,  in  figur- 
ing their  Pederal  income  tax,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  from  their  earnings  all 
medical  and  dental  expenses  of  their  family. 
Would  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  this?" 
The  vote:  Percent 

Approve  _.._ . se 

Disapprove . . ,     jq 

No  opinion ._ _.._„__ .      4 

The  strongest  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
Idea  comes  from  the  Nation's  white-collar 
workers,  the  group  which  has  been  hardest 
pressed  in  the  price-wage  squeeze. 

The  strongest  opposition  to  changing  the 
law  comes  from  persons  who  have  had  col- 
lege training  and  from  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional group,  although  an  overwhelming 
majority  In  each  of  these  favors  the  change. 

Rank-and-file  GOP  voters  are  slightly 
more  inclined  to  oppose  making  aU  medical 
expenses  deductible  than  are  Democrats. 

Here  is  the  vote  by  education,  occupation, 
and  political  afflllation: 

IPcroent) 
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Manual  workers 

IVmocrats . 

Republicann " 

Independents 

Aa  Opea  Fonui  for  Readers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

OP  MnnrxsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoro.  I 
include  an  article  entitled  "An  Oi>en 
Porum  for  Readers,"  written  by  John  M. 
Sisson  and  published  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Am  Opsm  Fosum  pob  Rbadebb — Hm  Po0Tal 
Pboposal 

Sn:  As  a  former  ITnited  States  postal  clerk. 
I  note  the  XoUowlng:    Tbs  United  Stotas 


widely  used  by  wage  earners.  Raising  first- 
class  postage  would  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing men's  families  subsidize  private  profit- 
making  business.  Por  second-  and  third- 
class  mail,  which  accounts  for  $410  million 

the  big  half  of  the  postal  deficit — Is  used 
chiefly  by  United  States  business. 

Nobody  expects  the  United  States  mall  to 
make  money.  It  is  a  public  service.  Neither 
does  anyone  expect  it  to  subsidize  American 
Industry.  And  no  one  with  a  sense  of 
justice  expects  the  little  man  to  pay  the 
freight  of  the  big  corporation.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  apparently  what  most  of  us  voted 
for  at  the  last  elecUon. 

If  Postmaster  General  Summerfield  wants 
to  eliminate  a  deficit  he  can  start  by  In- 
creasing second-  and  third-class  rates,  not 
by  exploiting  the  service  that  is  making 
money  not  by  increasing  the  rates  that 
would  exploit  the  poor. 

John  M.  Sissow. 
8t.  Pavu. 


The  QnestioB  of  Trieste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELLA 

OP  CONKECTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  from  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Pasquallc- 
chio,  the  national  deputy  of  the  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  in  America. 

The  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  came 
Into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  Italian 
Peace  Treaty  of  1947.  Both  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia  made  claims  to  this  Terri- 
tory but  since  no  satisfactory  compro- 
mise solution  was  seen  it  was  decided  to 
give  Trieste  an  independent  interna- 
tional status  under  the  guarantee  and 
charge  of  the  United  Nations.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  Security 
Council  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  block 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
appointment  of  a  Governor.  On  March 
20.  1948,  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France  formally  proposed  in  the 
form  of  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Italy,  that  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 
should  be  amended  to  permit  the  return 
of  Trieste  to  Italy.  Since  then  many 
porjaosals  for  the  settlement  of  Trieste 
have  been  offered  but  no  agreement  has 
yet  been  reached  by  the  countries  mu- 
tually concerned. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste  as  it  stands  today  is  one 
which  is  serving  to  jeopardize  and  weak- 
en our  western  coalition  in  Europe. 
Since  Yugoslavia's  break  from  the  Com- 
Inform  in  mid-1948,  the  dispute  has  been 
one  involving  western  and  prowestem 
powers.  The  diplomatic  and  interna- 
tional confusion  which  has  arisen  out 


_-  current 
conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
England  and  France  with  the  United 
States  should  include  discussion  of  the 
Territory  of  Trieste  on  their  agenda.  In 
the  interest  of  world  peace  and  security, 
I  respectfully  urge  this  action  with  the 
hope  that  this  strategic  gap  will  be  filled 
in  our  foreign  relations. 
The  letter  follows: 
Oboeb  Sons  op  Italy  m  America, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  7, 1953. 
Hon.  John  Fosteb  Dulles, 

United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Me.  Dulles:  We  are  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  England  and 
Prance  are  going  to  confer  with  you  in 
Washington  this  week  to  discuss  the  Korean 
war. 

We  understand  that  no  definite  agenda 
has  been  prepared,  but  that  in  addition  to 
the  Korean  situation,  the  French  Colonial 
problem  and  the  Iron  Curtain  developments 
and  the  cold  war  may  be  reviewed. 

For  several  years  this  organization  has 
been  interested  in  the  Trieste  problem.  We 
believe  that  this  would  be  an  opportune  time 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  Trieste,  inasmuch 
as  the  same  three  nations  who  have  already 
declared  to  return  Trieste  to  Italy,  by  their 
Joint  statement  of  March  30,  1948,  are  meet- 
ing together. 

We  do  not  wish  to  annoy  you  by  pointing 
out  the  many  reasons  why  Trieste  should  be 
returned  to  Italy,  because,  as  a  great  states- 
man, scholar,  and  lawyer,  you  are  naturally 
famUlar  with  the  historical  backgroimd  of 
Trieste. 

The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Prance  on  March  20,  1948,  recommended 
the  return  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
to  Italian  sovereignty  "as  the  best  solution 
to  meet  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
people  and  make  possible  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  area." 

Reaffirming  his  sincerity  in  the  delibera- 
tion of  March  20.  British  Foreign  Minister 
Bevin  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  May 
4.  1948,  "the  British  were  of  the  opinion  that 
Trieste  should  be  retvirned  to  Italy.  •  •  • 
That  there  was  no  plausible  reason  why 
Trieste  should  be  handed  over  to  Yugoslavia." 

On  May  5, 1948,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  declared  that  the  return 
of  Trieste  to  Italy  would  create  international 
stability  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory concerned. 

In  view  of  the  original  Joint  declaration 
and  subsequent  statements  made  by  indi- 
vidual representatives  of  the  3  powers, 
it  would  seem  utterly  inconceivable  to  think 
that  the  3  great  nations  wotild  deUb- 
erately  repudiate  their  official  declaration 
of  March  20,  1948. 

We  now  believe  that  failure  to  enfcH'ce  the 
provisions  of  this  declaration  has  been  the 
direct  cause  for  the  unsatisfactory  results 
In  the  Italian  elections  of  1953.  If  the 
three  great  powers  had  carried  out  the  terms 
of  their  declaration,  the  De  Gasper  1  govern- 
ment would  have  been  better  supported  at 
the  recent  elections. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  this 
is  the  proper  time  to  finally  mAve  the  Trieste 
problem,  and  that  the  American  Government 
Is  in  a  position  to  take  the  Initiative  and 
persuade  the  r^preeentatlves  of  England  and 
n^nce  to  •ntorva  tike  provUlons  contained 
in  thslr 
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gieatlj  botoUr  the  pfcsfeic*  of  tbe  Oe  < 
govtmoMfit  and  ssve  the  ncv 
Italy  from  ooaununistic  rtfntnatkio. 

Twelve  zninion  Amcxlcans  of  Italian  origin 
rwkUng  In  tbe  Dntted  atates  ui  genii j  ap- 
peal to  joxx.  Us.  gMnetify.  to  piaee  tbe 
TMeste  laeoe  on  the  acenda  of  yoor  forth- 
eomlng  meeting,  and  try  and  aotre  this  moet 
detteata  problem  in  vhlch  the  entire  dnuaed 
vortdle  vttaUy  intereeted. 

With  every  good  wtah  for  the  rocf  of 
your  conference.  I  am. 

Bespectf  uny  yours. 

I*.  B.  PAflQCUJCCHIO, 

Vatkmal  Dejmtf. 


H.  R.  MS4,  Disaslw  Lmum  aad  Rcicf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  raiLBIN 

or  Miswx  HUsisi  ra 

or  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Julv  9.  1953 

lir.  PHUBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  first  of  several  pending  measures  de- 
signed to  deal  with  disasters  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

This  is  a  general  law.  and  while  it 
primarily  aims  for  the  time  being  to  re- 
lieve and  assist  tbe  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers  of  the  drought-stricken  areas  of 
tbe  Southwest,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is 
also  applicable  to  the  farmers  of  the  tor- 
nado-stricken area  of  Worcester  County, 
Mass..  since  this  area  has  already  been 
determined  to  be  a  disaster  area  by  the 
President. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  ttils 
measure  will  afford  some,  if  not  complete, 
relief  to  the  afflicted  farmers  in  my  own 
district  who  were  so  greatly  and  tragical- 
ly smitten  by  the  recent  tornado  which 
wreaked  unspeakable  devastation  and 
ruin  In  central  Massachusetts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provisions  of  this 
Ull  are  salutary  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
helpful  to  many  farmers.  But  I  serious- 
ly question  whether  they  go  far  enough. 
Many  persons  were  killed  in  the  Worces- 
ter County  tornado;  others  wt-re  critically 
injured.  Many  lost  their  homes  and  all 
their  personal  belongings;  others  sus- 
tained heavy  property  and  flnit petal 
damage.    There  was  great  distress. 

It  will  not  help  these  groups  to  pile 
additional  debt  upon  their  already  pre- 
existing obligations.  Feed  for  cattle  and 
livestock  will  be  welcome  and  helpful,  to 
be  sure;  loans  to  rebiiild  may  assist  many. 
But  this  bill  will  not  take  care  of  or  pro- 
vide for  the  very  many  people  other  than 
farmers  in  the  area  who  have  lost  every- 
thing, or  who  have  lost,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  their  dwellings,  their  living  quar- 
ters, their  personal  effects  and  belong- 
ings. Other  legislation,  some  of  which 
my  valued  colleagxie.  Congressman  Don- 
OHui.  and  I  have  already  introduced,  if 
enacted,  would  go  a  far  way  to  close  up 
the  gaps  in  current  disaster-relief  pro- 
rrams.  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  soon 
consider  them  so  that  the  Nation  will  be 
prepared  in  the  future  to  cope  with  great 
natural  holocausts  which  destroy  life  and 
property  and  leave  trails  of  devastation 
and  ruin  in  their  wake. 


has  been  wfH  said  here  Oiat  the 
iokal  oommimitaes.  counties,  and  States 
hive  a  primary  obligation  under  our 
dc  mocratic  system  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  this  kind,  and  that  is  substantially 
tr  le.  I  am  proud  indeed  of  the  record  of 
ths  city  of  Worcester,  of  Worcester 
Oc  mty,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
in  so  speedily  rallying  to  the  aid.  care. 
re  ief .  and  rehabilitation  of  the  tornado 
vi(  tims.  One  of  the  impressive  things 
abMit  that  disaster  was  the  immediate, 
ut  stinted  response  of  the  people,  their 
m  selfishness,  and  their  acts  of  humanity 
ar  d  kindness,  the  unbounded  generosity 
th  ^  showed,  and  the  many  evidences  of 
sp  endid  cooperation  to  relieve  suffering 
and  want.  It  was  a  gratifying  experi- 
ence indeed  to  note  the  magnificent. 
hi  mane  spirit  of  tbe  people  of  Worcester 
Oc  unty  and  the  officials  of  their  respec- 
tii  e  communities  who  moved  so  speedily 
and  so  effectively  to  take  care  of  their 
noghbors  and  fellow  citizens  in  distress. 
I  :  lave  seldom  witnessed  such  a  stirring 
ex  unple  of  true  civic  spirit  and  true  hu- 
m  ne  feeling  coupled  with  concrete 
ac  ion  to  help  other  people  in  great  need. 
It  was  communicy  action  for  reUef  at  its 
bejt. 

rhe  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
alio  rendered  conspicuous  assistance 
through  its  distinguished  Governor,  a 
f  o  mer  highly  esteemed  Member  of  this 
H<iuse.  Hon.  Chris  Herter.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  general 
coirt— the  State  legislature. 

Invaluable  as  this  aid  was  and  is,  by 
pr  vate  agencies,  by  cities,  towns,  and  the 
St  ite.  there  are  areas  it  does  not  cover. 
Tie  problem  may  be  said  to  be  beyond 
to  al  relief  by  local  and  State  agencies. 
Tl  at  is  true  in  many  great  disasters  of 
nature.  That  is  why  the  Federal  Cov- 
en mient.  with  Its  huge  resources,  should 
cone  into  the  picture  and  buttress  and 
roimd  out  the  efforts  of  other  govem- 
nu  ntal  units.  It  is  not  only  appropriate, 
it  s  necessary,  if  we  are  to  have  a  fully 
eo(  irdinated.  adequate,  effective,  national 
syitem  of  disaster  relief  capable  of 
sw  nging  into  action  at  a  moment's  no- 
tic  i  bringing  speedy,  complete  aid  to  the 
victims  and  providing  them  with  every 
res  sonable  means  of  permanent  rehabili- 
talion. 

'  "he  whole  Nation  must  be  vitally  con- 
cerned with  preserving  its  constituent 
pats  and  the  United  States  which  has 
lavishly  poured  billions  of  dollars  into 
for  Bign  lands  for  relief  of  foreign  peoples 
should  have  no  hesitancy  whatever  in 
tal  ing  care  of  the  American  people  when 
an; '  of  them  may  be  beset  by  great,  ter- 
ribe  disasters  of  natiire  or  war  which 
maf  spread  sudden  death,  destruction, 
an^  ruin  in  any  part  of  the  land. 

has  been  said  here  that  this  Nation 
>roke  and  impliedly  cannot  afford 
surti  expenditures  for  relief.  To  say  that 
the  great  Government  of  the  United 
Sta  tes  is  broke  is  of  course  a  gross  mis- 
sta  ement.  This  Nation  is  not  broke,  it 
is  t  ot  bankrupt,  it  is  not  insolvent.  The 
Goi  emment  of  the  United  States  is  the 
str<  ngest.  richest,  the  most  solvent,  and 
mo  t  sound  financially  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  only  glaringly  inae- 
cur  ite.  but  also  an  unfortunate  impair- 
ma  Lt  of  public  oonfldenoe  to  state  that 


this  Government  is  broke.    It  Is  lust 
not  true. 

1^  this  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
I  am  unconcerned  or  unimpressed  by  the 
huge  national  debt,  by  our  curroit  and 
continuing  Treasury  deficits  and  the  tre- 
mendously high  budget  of  expenditures 
which  faces  us  at  this  time.  These  are 
signs  of  warning.  These  are  admoni- 
tions to  put  our  financial  house  in  order, 
to  pursue  economy  diligently,  to  cut  our 
expenditures  where  we  can.  But  in  this 
day  and  age  we  cannot  and  must  not 
turn  back  the  clock  of  progress.  We 
cannot  return  to  the  Gay  Nineties.  We 
cannot  discard  the  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic advances  we  have  made  for  the 
American  people.  Government  exists  to 
protect  our  Uberties.  defend  our  shores, 
and  promote  our  welfare  and  general 
happiness  under  our  free  patterns.  It 
must  avoid  collectivism,  whether  com- 
munism, socialism,  or  plnklsm.  But 
Government  must  not  hesitate  to  strike 
out  boldly  and  imaginatively  under 
democratic  principles  to  expand  the 
boundaries  of  opportunity  and  hlghv 
standards  and  wholesome,  inspired  Uvinc 
in  the  Nation.  Congress  must  al  mys 
encourage  and  provide  a  climate  where 
on  the  one  hand  free  enterprise  may 
indisputaUy  flourish,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  all  our  people,  regardless  of  race, 
class,  or  creed  may  feel  secure  in  their 
birthright  of  political  freedom  and  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  economic  and 
social  freedom  as  well.  We  must  avoid 
as  we  would  a  great  plague  the  return 
or  release  of  dangerous  recessionary 
forces  in  our  economy. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  to  press 
tar  acticm  by  the  House  to  supplement 
this  worthy  measure  with  other  legisla- 
tion whidi  win  close  all  existing  gaps  in 
Federal  disaster  relief  and  thus  insiire 
to  all  sections  of  the  Nation  in  the  future 
every  reasonable  assistance  the  Govern- 
ment can  render  in  the  presence  of  great 
disasters  of  nature,  or  possibly  war. 
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Disaster  Relief 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  ifsw 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVZS 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.   WOLVERTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 

regret  that  I  was  prevented  by  an  unf  or- 
seen  circumstance  from  voting  on  the 
disaster  relief  bill  which  I  was  in  favor 
of.  At  the  time  the  final  vote  was  taken 
I  was  engaged  in  a  conference  that  was 
participated  in  by  high  oflBcials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  including  As- 
sistant Secretary  Rockwell  and  Admiral 
Ring,  together  with  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stevens,  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral,  and  their  supporting  staffs.  This 
conference  had  been  called  by  Members 
of  Congress  representing  the  dty  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  contiguous  areas  including 
New  Jersey  to  inquire  into  ways  and 
means  of  retaining  employment  at  the 
Philadelphia  Quartermaster  Depot  and 
prevent  serious  reductions  in  force  that 


appeared  to  be  likely.  During  the  con- 
ference several  Members  of  the  Congress, 
including  myself,  depended  upon  the 
ringing  of  a  call  belL  Unfortunately 
and  for  some  unknown  reason  it  was  not 
heard  by  some  of  us  and  we  were  thereby 
unaware  that  the  vote  on  the  bill  was 
being  concluded.  If  I  had  been  present 
in  time  to  vote.  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  would  the  other 
Members  who  failed  to  be  present,  as  I 
have  stated. 

The  so-called  disaster  bill.  H.  R.  6054, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  providing  addi- 
tional emergency  assistance  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  resulting  from  the  drought 
situation  now  prevalent  in  the  south 
central  area  of  the  United  States.  The 
drought  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Part 
of  six  States  were  in  such  critical  condi- 
tion from  the  continued  drought  that 
they  had  been  designated  as  disaster 
areas  by  the  President.  The  present  bill 
was  to  supplement  the  law  already  in 
existence. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  an  almost  iman- 
Imous  vote  of  the  House.  Only  four 
votes  against  it.  The  bill  was  of  such  a 
character  that  I  was  pleased  to  give  my 
support  to  it,  and  deeply  regretted  the 
circumstances  that  inadvertently  pre- 
vented my  presence  when  the  vote  was 
taken. 


Hells  Caayon  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro. 
I  include  the^  following  article  by  John 
Corlett  from  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
of  July  1.  1953: 

POUnCAIXT  SPSAXIIfO 

(By  John  Corlett) 

Senator  Wauxm  Maonttson.  of  Washing- 
ton State,  baa  repeated  aeveral  tlmea  that 
he  would  like  to  oiake  Hells  Canyon  the  Issue 
in  the  next  year's  congressional  election 
campaign. 

Pact  la  some  Republicans  foreaee  such  a 
campaign  being  not  only  regional  but  na- 
tional In  acope.  Am  reported  here  before 
Hells  Canyon  haa  become  a  symbol  about 
which  public  power  supporters  have  rallied. 
Pacts  surroiudlng  the  opposing  proposals  of 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  and  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  to  build  dams  in  the  Hells  Canyon 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River  have  been  mis- 
represented, misunderstood,  and  miscon- 
strued. 

In  all  the  emotional  upheaval  over  the 
lasue,  It  la  doubtful  If  a  campaign  ever  could 
present  to  the  people  precise  seta  of  facte 
from  which  they  could  base  their  votes.  It 
would  be  better  were  the  issije  simply  one  of 
public  versus  private  power.  In  other  words, 
the  campaign  would  be  one  of  Ideology  alone 
and  not  be  mixed  up  with  dam  sites  in  the 
deepest  canyon  of  the  United  States. 

MAGNtJSON  should  know,  however,  a  test  of 
a  sort  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Issue  In  Idaho's 
1952  congressional  election  can  be  deduced. 
It  la  pretty  hard  to  say  that  the  voters  pre- 
sent a  mandate  on  any  issue  unless  it  be 
the  lone  or  major  one  of  a  campaign. 


Representative  Obach  Proor,  of  Idaho,  haa 
been  quoted  as  saying  she  defeated  John  T. 
Wood  last  November  because  of  her  support 
of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  as  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

In  the  overall  picture,  Uacitoson  would  be 
surprised  to  learn,  should  Mrs.  Pfost  be  cor- 
rect in  her  assumption,  that  the  electorate 
of  all  the  State  of  Idaho  voted  quite  sub- 
stantially against  the  Federal  Hells  Canyon 
Dam. 

A  study  of  the  record,  however,  shows  quite 
conclusively  that  Mrs.  ProsT  was  not  elected 
on  her  stand  on  Hells  Canyon  but  more  likely 
In  her  support  of  the  United  Nations.  Her 
opponent.  Wood,  was  a  bitter  antagonist  of 
the  U.  N. 

Of  a  total  of  108,859  votes  Urs.  Proar  de- 
feated Wood  by  a  margin  of  only  591  vote.i. 
hardly  an  edge  eno\igh  to  be  considered  a 
mandate. 

In  the  second  district.  Representative 
Hamcs  H.  BuDCE.  a  Republican,  a  bitter  foe 
of  Interior's  Hells  Canyon  proposal,  defeated 
W.  H.  Jensen,  who  put  himself  on  record  for 
the  same  proposal,  by  a  plurality  of  50,355 
votes. 

Therefore,  looking  at  the  State  as  a  whole, 
the  electorate  voted  against  Interior's  Hells 
Canyon  by  a  total  of  49,764  votes. 

Again.  Mrs.  Ptost  lost  in  all  of  the  counties 
south  of  the  Salmon  River,  eMpt  Adanu, 
which  she  won  by  only  75  votesr  Her  defeat 
in  these  counties  was  substantial,  except  in 
Washington,  which  she  lost  by  only  120  votes. 
She  lost  her  own  home  county  of  Canyon 
by  nearly  6,000  votes,  14,068  to  9,246.  Mrs. 
Proer  won  in  only  10  of  the  19  coiuties  of  her 
district.  Consequently.  If  she  is  true  in  her 
contention  she  won  on  basis  of  her  stand  on 
the  Hells  Canyon  issue,  the  other  34  counties 
of  Idaho  plainly  spoke  out  against  the  Fed- 
eral dam. 

So  much  for  that. 

But  in  Mrs.  Prosr'a  campaign  literature 
and  news  releases,  she  made  support  of  the 
U.  N.  her  No.  1  issue.  The  result  of  that 
Issue  ts  best  reflected  in  the  results  from 
Latah  County.  It  can  be  said  that  Wood  lost 
the  election  in  Latah  County. 

Latah  County  is  preponderantly  Republi- 
can. In  tbe  last  election  a  group  of  world 
federalists  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  Wood  in  that  county  for  his  stand 
against  the  U.  M.  Virtually  no  mention 
was  made  in  the  covmty  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
issue. 

President  Eisenhower  carried  the  county 
by  2,186  votes.  The  Republicans  carried 
every  other  office  in  the  county  with  the 
exception  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Mrs. 
Pfost  also  carried  the  county  by  167  votes. 

That's  the  record. 


Aiipower  aed  Faturc  Independence  Dajs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  tbmmijbsex 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Api>endix 
of  the  Rkcord,  I  include  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  July  4,  1953: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentleman,  and 
my  friends,  certainly  I  am  most  pleased  and 
delighted  to  be  here  with  you  today  on  this 
great  occasion. 

We  are  celebrating  not  only  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  birthday  of  our  Nation,  but  we  are 
celebrating  the  first  AEDC  Day  as  an  annual 
occasion. 


I  think  It  exceedingly  fine  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  personnel  of  the  AEDC  and  to  the 
importance  of  this  great  center  to  oiir  na- 
tional defense  and  security. 

Certainly,  it  is  most  appropriate  and  fitting 
that  yo«-  should  have  a  Joint  celebration 
such  as  this — the  Fourth  of  Jxily  and  the 
first  AEDC  celebration. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  all  who  have 
had  part  in  arranging  thU  most  enjoyable 

and  historic  day — and  this  "fish  fry" and 

the  day's  festivities. 

Tennessee  is  becoming  f amoxu  for  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  Its  fish — the  fish 
which  we  catch  In  our  rivers  and  streams 
and  TVA  lakes. 

From  some  of  the  battles  over  appropri- 
ations we  have  been  having  in  Washington 
lately,  both  with  respect  to  ovir  lakes  and 
Air  Force,  I  want  to  assiire  you  all  right  now 
that  I  am  opposed  to  draining  our  lakes  and 
opposed  to  grounding  our  Air  Force — let's 
keep  our  fish  biting  and  our  Jets  flying. 

Occasions  such  as  this,  I  am  sure,  give  life 
an  expression  to  an  earlier  expressed  hope — 
the  hope  expressed  by  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  and  others  who  were  instru- 
mental in  seeing  to  it  that  the  AEDC  was  lo- 
cated in  our  midst — that  there  woud  be  the 
fullest  cooperation  between  the  local  peo- 
ple— and  the  military  and  officials  of  the 
AEDC.  I  know  that  that  cooperation  has  al- 
ways existed.  The  spirit  of  this  occasion  Is 
fully  expressive  of  the  fine,  friendly,  and 
cooperative  relationship  that  exists  between 
the  people  here  and  everyone  connected  with 
the  AEDC. 

Oxir  people.  General  Harris,  take  great 
pride  in  our  State  name — the  Volunteer 
State — Tennessee  has  produced  more  volun- 
teers in  f>ercentage  of  population  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  This  gave  to  Ten- 
nessee our  proud  name,  the  Volunteer  State. 

We  also  take  great  pride  In  the  fact  that 
the  Air  Engineering  Development  Center  Is 
located  here  in  our  midst. 

AU  of  us  may  not  know  all  about  the  AEDC. 
but  we  are  proud  of  it.  We  feel  that  it  is 
part  ours  and  we  are  proud  of  our  own. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  traveling  Yankee  tour- 
ist passing  through  one  of  our  southern  cities 
sometime  ago.  He  saw  a  monument — a 
statue — in  a  nearby  dty  park.  The  tourist 
asked  of  a  local  citizen,  sajdng:  "My  man, 
whose  statue  is  that?" 

The  local  citizen  apparently  did  not  iinder- 
stand. 

The  Yankee  totirlst  asked  again  and  said, 
"My  friend,  whose  statue  is  that?" 

"The  local  citizen  not  knowing  the  Identity 
of  the  statue  replied,  "By  Gad,  it  belongs  to 
Dixie  and  Uncle  Sam." 

That's  the  way  we  feel  about  the  AEDC — 
It  belongs  to  Dixie  and  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  AEDC,  and  we  are  here  today 
to  cooperate  with  you  and  the  Air  Force  In 
every  way  possible. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  be  in  Nash- 
viUe  diiring  February,  of  1950,  at  which  time 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Stuaxt 
Symington  (presently  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate)  spoke  to  the  people 
of  our  State  on  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  the  AEDC.  He  fiew  here  to  teU  us  what 
the  AEDC  would  mean  to  our  Nationls  fu- 
ture and  security. 

It  was  also  my  great  pleasiire  to  be  here 
in  Tullahoma  a  year  later,  on  a  very  hot 
day,  when  the  former  President,  President 
TTuman,  dedicated  the  great  air  engineering 
center  and  spoke  of  its  Importance  to  our 
Nation's  defense. 

There  has  been  much  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  months  that  have  passed  since  the 
time  the  AEDC  was  dedicated. 

Today,  those  who  have  visited  the  center 
have  seen  the  physical  plant  of  a  great  re- 
search and  development  center — the  largest 
and  most  unique  research  and  testing  cen- 
ter of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  so 
far  as  we  know.  In  the  world. 
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We  are  talking  today  In  terms  of  bjp«r- 
•Ottlc  and  supersonic  speeds. 

We  hear  our  people  speak  of  the  huge  wind 
txinnels,  the  propulsion  wind  tunnel,  the 
gas  dynamic  facility,  the  Jet  engine  teat 
facflity.  the  high  altitude  test  unit,  and 
#tit»nftr  terms. 

We  know  that  this  means  that  aircraft  of 
otxr  Air  Force,  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
Is  being  tested  for  de^n  and  development 
purposes,  that  aircraft  engines  of  all  types 
and  kinds  are  being  put  through  spieed. 
wind,  and  temperature  tests;  that  the 
AEDC  Is  a  part  of  an  integrated,  unified  plan 
to  provide  the  Nation — the  military  as  well 
as  private  Institutions  and  Industry — with 
a  means  of  exploring  the  relatively  unknown 
world  of  flight  beyond  the  sonic  barrier. 

We  know  that  by  these  tests  and  experi- 
ments we  may  be  able  to  Improve  our  abil- 
ity to  use  air  space  more  effectively,  we  are 
secxirlng  vitally  needed  Information  for  our 
Air  Force  while  at  the  same  time  saving  the 
lives  of  men  who  otherwise  would  have  to 
risk  their  lives  to  gain  the  benefit  of  this 
Information  under  varying  hazardous  con- 
ditions. 

We  know  also  that  this  great  center  lo- 
cated here  In  our  midst  In  Tennessee  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  and  destined  to  be- 
come the  greatest,  aviation  test  center  in  the 
world. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  add  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State  take  pride  In  the  knowledge 
that  our  people  may  and  can  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  these  important  objectives 
important  to  the  future  defense  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  recognise  that 
today  we  are  living  In  the  air  age,  the  atomic 
era.  when  alrpower  Is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  last  war — World 
War  n — was  won  by  the  smalltown  garage 
mechanic  and  the  boy  on  the  farm — who 
could  fix  any  type  of  engine — in  Africa  or 
the  Aleutians — all  over  the  world. 

The  American  OT  knew  how  to  make  th» 
motors  work. 

The  war  of  the  future  will  require  more 
thjui  mechanical  ability.  It  will  require  real 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  electronics. 

The  realities  of  today  compel  iM  to  face 
the  fact  that  our  Nation  must  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  meet  and  to  repel  any  potential 
enemy  that  might  aUack  us — or  strike  at 
freedom  and  liberty  elsewhere  in  the  free 

wont. 

It  la  a  grim  and  cosUy  fact  that  we  dont 
Hke  to  think  about,  but  conditions  of  the 
wcM-ld  today  force  \u  to  face  and  to  accept  it. 

Should  the  Korean  truce  negotiations  not 
succeed  and  the  present  Korean  fighting,  un- 
fortunately, widen  and  expand,  the  work  and 
aklll  of  the  AEDC  could  well  be  the  principal 
factor  for  the  winning  of  any  future  battles 
of  aggression,  and  the  saving  of  our  coun- 
try aiMl  civilization. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  eternal  vigilance 
ti  the  price  of  freedom.  Tee,  and  it  should 
be  added  that  freedom  and  liberty  do  not 
come  cheap. 

The  cost  of  our  national  defense  program 
Is  high — tremendously  high.  It  will  re- 
main so  just  so  long  as  the  present  world 
unrest  and  threats  of  Communist  aggression 
continue. 

During  this  week  the  Congress — ^the 
House— has  been  debating  the  annual  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  next  year.  The  Ho\ise  has  Just 
passed  this  appropriation  blU— which  Is  one 
of  the  largest  appropriation  trills  ever  passed 
in  a  similar  period — a  period  of  neither  peace 
nor  total  war. 

I  spoke  of  debate  on  this  bill  during  the 
**«k— rather  it  should  be  said  that  debate 
on  the  defense  budget  and  the  Air  Force 
budget  has  been  the  subject  of  all.  almost 
continuously,  during  the  past  several 
months. 
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i  kS  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  former  Chief  of  the 
All  F«rce,  has  so  well  said : 

*  We  all  want  economy,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  security.  We  need  a  greater,  not 
les  ler  production  of  airplanes — we  need  the 
14S  -wing  program  and  we  need  it  now." 

'  lie  big  det>ate  over  the  Air  Force  biidget 
ha  centered  around  this  question :  How 
lar  ^  an  Air  Force  is  needed  and  when  shall 
we  reach  our  mazhxrum  air  strength? 

'  "he  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Wilson, 
ha  said  the  Air  Force  can  stand  a  $5  billion 
cul  in  next  year's  appropriation.  He  wants 
th<  Air  Force  to  have  120  wings  now  and  143 
wli  tgs  at  a  later  date. 

]  t  is  generally  concluded  that  Mr.  WUson 
wai  under  orders  from,  the  Director  of  the 
Bulget  to  effect  a  sizable  cut  In  the  Air 
Foi  ce  budget  and  this  is  Just  what  Mr.  Wll- 
soi  has  done,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
giv  sn  him  by  top  military  experts. 

]  D  other  words,  it  has  been  charged  that 
Se(retary  Wilson  has  disregarded  the  advice 
of  our  military  experts,  and  according  to 
All  Force  Chief  Vandenberg.  his  action  has 
greatly  retarded  and  will  serve  to  hamper 
an<  1  delay  the  Air  Force  program. 

<}eneral  Vandenberg  has  fiuther  said: 
If  it  had  t>een  the  deliberate  Intention 
of  nembers  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
De  ense  to  l^nper  and  delay  the  Air  Force 
pr<  gram,  th^  could  scarcely  have  taken  ac- 
tio a  which  would  better  have  served  such  a 
pufpose." 

long-range  Air  Force  buildup  program 
ha^  been  planned.  Our  Air  Force  top  officials 
Insist  that  Jiist  as  these  plans  were  begln- 
nh  g  to  work  out,  many  of  our  vital  base  oon- 
str  action  projects  have  been  stopped  by  di- 
rectives from  the  Office  at  the  Secretary  of 
De  enae — the  recruitment  of  personnel  for 
th<  Air  Force  has  been  drastically  curtailed. 
a]i(i  critical  months  have  been  lost, 

men.  and   ataxraft   are   all   vitally 
to  a  well-organized  Air  Force, 
^hen  either  one  Is  cut  back,  the  Air  Force 
m  la  thrown  out  of, balance  and  not 
skillfully  in  operation. 

Id  addition  to  aircraft,  men,  and  bases.  X 
shquld  add.  an  essential  component  of  bulld- 
the  most  modern  Air  Force  Includes  re- 
and  development,  a  test  program  such 
■he  AXDC  represents, 
^nator  83rmlngton,  former  Air  Force  Sec- 
Finletter,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  others  have  joined  in  denounc- 
the  action  of  Secretary  WUaon  In  cutting 
Air  Force  budget. 
<|eneral  Twining,  the  new  Air  Force  Chief 
assumed  ofllce  July  1.  has  also  testified 
t  tt  Is  hte  opinion  that  the  full  143  wings 
necessary  to  the  national  sectuity. 
'hat  will  this  cut  mean  in  wings  and  air- 
craft, personnel  and  basest 

new   budget   calls   for    120-wlng   Air 
reduction    of    23    wings    from    a 
planned  143  wings — this  means  a  reduction 
strategic  wings.  15  tactical  wings,  and 
alrcraft-troop-carrler  wings. 
Ii  t  number  of  aircraft  reduced,  this  means 
the  deletion  of  approximately  2,000  aircraft 
dur  ng  the  next  214  years. 

Tie  Air  Force  personnel  will  be  reduced 
the    new    budget    from    an    estabil&hed 
bulfjup  of  1,700,000  men — calculated  for  the 
wings  to  960.000  men  for  the  new  120- 
program. 
Tfiere  will  be  Increased  air-base  construe- 
under  the  120-wlng  program,  but  not  as 
or  on  as  large  a  scale  as  planned 
the  143-wlng  program.     Fourteen  im- 
bases  have  been  deleted  and  $1% 
contracts  ,  for    alrbase    construction 
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is  agreed  that  there  can  be  a  heavier 

intration  of  personnel  at  existing  bases. 

rrom  a  military  standpoint,  dispersal  of 

persmnel  and  aircraft  Is  considered  highly 

t  Bcurlty  and  defense  reasons. 

T4e  great  debate  continued  In  the  Senate. 


I  am  most  happy  to  report  to  an  of  yoa 
that  funds  fc»^  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment have  not  been  materially  reduced. 

I  have  been  assured  that  full  funds  for  the 
AEDC  will  be  authorized  for  next  year  and 
for  the  future.  The  new  budget  carries  a 
total  of  $15  million  In  new  funds  for  the 
AKDC. 

In  a  recent  conference  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  and  other  Air  Force  person- 
nel, I  can  at  this  time  disclose  that  plans  are 
under  way  and  being  formulated  for  an  addi- 
tional major  construction  to  the  ASDC 
facility.  This  Is  In  a  planning  stage  and  Is 
definitely  to  be  recommended  to  the  Con- 
greee  In  a  further  development  of  this  great 
facility. 

The  decision  in  this  regard  reemphaslzes 
the  importance  which  the  Air  Force  attaches 
to  research  and  developn^nt  by  the  AEDC. 

Research  and  development  and  improving 
aircraft  and  air  navigation  must  take  place 
during  peacetime. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  no  new  plane  design 
was  perfected.  With  the  outbreak  of  war, 
time  was  not  available  for  research.  Ox» 
Nation  went  immediately  Into  full  scale  pro- 
duction of  airplanes.  No  new  models  were 
perfected. 

Research,  therefore — to  keep  abreast  in  alr« 
craft  design  and  (lerfectlon — must  take  place 
now.  not  later. 

It  takes  from  18  to  27  months  to  produce  • 
plane  from  the  time  it  Is  ordered. 

It  is  no  military  secret  that  the  United 
States  lags  behind  the  Communist  nations  in 
present  military  power.  Let  us  face  the  facte 
of  the  Communist  war  potential: 

1.  Russia  with  her  aatellltea  comprises  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  Europe. 

2.  The  followers  of  Russia  in  Europe  num« 
her  in  excess  of  300  million. 

3.  Russia  and  her  satellites  are  reported  to 
have  200  armed  divisions  In  exUtence  and 
t^r  military  potential  is  constantly  being 
built  up. 

All  of  this  Is  esclosliw  at  Bmsste'fe  known 
Infiuence  In  Asia. 

What  about  Russia's  alrpower? 
It  Is  known  that  Russia  has  20.000  active 
planes.  20,000  reserve  planes,  and  0.000  jet»-~ 
a  total  of  40.000  aircraft. 

All  of  the  NATO  countries  In  Europe  have  a 
total  of  50  active  and  reserve  divisions  and 
4,000  planes.  On  a  basis  of  figures,  Ruarte 
has  a  7-to-l  advantage  in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  greatness  of  our  own  Atr 
Force,  General  Vandenberg  has  made  a  frank 
confession  that  the  Russians  have  a  Jet  en- 
gine in  their  MIO-15  which  Is  superior  to 
any  of  our  jet  engines  today?  The  Ruasfen 
MIGH5  has  been  disclosed  by  observers  to  be 
CHie  of  the  world's  best  existing  airplanes  for 
air  combat— jiidged  upon  iu  characteristics 
and  performance. 

Americans  can  take  still  further  lass  com- 
fort in  reports  of  other  RussUn  fighter 
planes;  namely,  the  PA-13  copied  from  the 
German  Luftwaffe  and  flying  wedge. 

The  state  of  the  aeronautical  program  la 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  attained  through 
a  tremendous  application  of  effort.  Their 
technology  may  not  be  superior,  but  they 
have  the  materials  and  are  ruthless  in  their 
zeal  for  expanding  aircraft.  There  ezlste 
large-scale  flight-training  programs  and  a 
remarkable  degree  of  airmindedness. 

It  is  also  known  that  they  are  working  on 
Improved  air-flgbter  planes,  including  rock- 
ets and  guided  missiles. 
They  have  akllled  and  zealous  pilots. 
In  view  of  these  developments  and  the 
Russian  known  alms  and  ambitions  of  world 
conquest,  and  other  demonstrated  acts  and 
tactics,  we  shoiild  be  awakened  and  not  be- 
come Indifferent  or  complacent.  The  coune 
of  the  Kremlin — the  ambition  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders— are  well  known  to  all  of 
us.  That  course  and  ambltlcn  is  world  dom- 
ination. 

The  Soviets  may  change  their  tactics — as 
they  seemingly  have  done  temporarily — but 
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their  eventual  goals  do  not  change.  We 
should  not.  therefore,  under  any  circum- 
stances permit  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  trap 
of  their  creation — a  trap  made  more  tricky 
by  our  own  wishful  thinking  and  com- 
placency. 

Indifference  in  this  hour  would  constitute 
the  greatest  fSith  column  the  Soviets  could 
wish  and  desire  that  we  have  in  our  coun- 
try. We  must  not  relax  our  defense  effort. 
The  enemy  Is  not  relaxing— of  that  we  may 
be  sure. 

I  desire  to  quote  in  substance  from  only 
one  other  authority — that  of  General  Elsen- 
hower— Just  biifore  leaving  his  military  com- 
mand in  Euro])e. 

He  said.  "Any  aggressor  picks  a  day  on 
which  he  Intends  to  strike  and  he  builds 
everything  to  that  point.  We  have  to  de- 
vise a  scheme  that  we  can  support.  If  nec- 
essary over  the  next  20  or  30  years,  whatever 
may  be  the  time  necessary  as  long  as  the 
threat,  the  announced  threat  of  aggression 
remains  in  the  world.  That  means  we  must 
be  ready  at  any  time." 

The  anniversary  of  our  Nation's  birthday — 
the  4th  of  July — is  a  good  time  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  take  stock  In  recognizing  our 
liberties  and  our  reEponsibilities. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time  for  rededlcatlon 
of  the  principles  expressed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  is  a  time  to  resolve 
against  indifference  and  complacency  about 
the  problems  arid  difflculties  facing  our  coun- 
try and  the  free  world  community. 

The  men  who  penned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  177  years  ago  were  bold  and 
daring  and  coiu  agcous.  They  were  willing  to 
risk  their  lives,  their  all,  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  bidependence.  We  recall  the 
lines: 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necess:u7  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bonds  *  •  *  we  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness — that  to  secure  these 
rights,  goverimients  are  Insti.uted  among 
men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  goverr.ed." 

And  after  re<:itlng  a  long  list  of  specific 
grievances  they  concluded: 

"We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  OTir 
lives,  o\U'  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

The  prlnclplef)  of  this  great  document  were 
announced  to  t)ie  world  on  July  4,  177C. 

We  know  that  John  Hancock,  whose  bold 
signature  appears  thereon,  stated  to  his  col- 
leagxies — our  forefathers — that  in  this  hour: 

"We  must  all  stand  together,  or  we  will  all 
hang  separate!;." 

We  should  e^er  remember  the  price  paid 
for  our  liberty  and  freedom,  and  we  must 
never  forget  the  inmiortal  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Just  so  long 
^as  we  remember  these  principles  and  our 
Nation  charts  its  course  by  these  principles, 
our  country  will  stand  unified  and  America 
will  fulfill  the  destiny  for  which  It  was 
created. 

We  need  unity  among  oxir  people  today — 
unity  at  home  and  abroad. 

America  is  a  recognized  leader  of  millions 
Of  people  throughout  the  world.  We  must 
measure  up  to  our  responsibilities. 

Our  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  today  is 
flying  throughout  the  world,  everywhere 
where  men  stili  love  freedom  and  liberty. 

A  generation  ago  it  was  said  that  the  sun 
never  sets  on  the  flag  of  the  British  Empire. 
Today  that  sUtement  can.  with  truth,  be 
made  regarding  the  American  flag. 

Today  Old  Glory  is  flying  In  40  nations 
abroad.  Our  troops  are  carrying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  In  40  countries.  It  waves  over  80 
big  United  States  air  bases  overseas.  It  is 
flown  by  four  major  United  SUtes  fleets. 
The  flag  is  accompanying  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  airmen  in  distant  parts  of  the  world 
symboUzlng  America's  devoUon  to  freedom. 


But  at  no  point  tn  th»  world  does  the 
American  flag  fly  over  an  American  satellite 
nation,  or  over  colonies  of  pec^le  held  down 
by  American  might.  No.  Wherever  our  flag 
goes  it  goes  with  a  mission  of  help  to  defend 
free  peoples  against  aggression  and  tyranny. 

As  we  celebrate  another  birthday  of  our 
Nation,  it  is  our  hope  and  our  prayer  that 
Old  Glory  long  may  wave  over  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  and  con- 
tinue to  inspire  hope  In  the  hearts  of  free- 
men everywhere. 


Address  of  Hm.  Edward  P.  Boland,  of 
Massachosetts,  At  Dedication  Banqaet 
of  Charles  C.  Kennedy  Post,  No.  275, 
Ckicopec  Falls,  Blass. 

EXTENSION  OfP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9, 1953 

Mr.  CNEHJL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  yery 
inspiring  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Edward 
P.  BoLAND,  principal  speaker  at  the  ded- 
ication banquet  of  Charles  C.  Ketmedy 
Post  No.  275,  Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 
Congressman  Boland's  address  was  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  Post  275's  new  Legion  home  on  Flag 
Day.  June  14, 1953.  The  dedication  ban- 
quet marked  the  end  of  an  outstanding 
dedicatory  ceremony.  The  afternoon's 
dedication  address  was  delivered  by  His 
Excellency  Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter. 
The  Flag  Day  address  was  offered  by  J. 
Herbert  White,  department  commander, 
American  Legion.  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Clergy,  Com- 
mander Kane,  Comrade  Daviau,  Judge  Keyes, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  honor 
you  pay  me  in  Inviting  me  to  this  head  table 
this  evening.  I  welcome  the  opportimlty  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  public  ofllclals 
and  the  ofllcers  of  the  American  Legion  in 
congratulating  the  Charles  C.  Kennedy  Post 
on  the  completion  of  this  beautiful  home. 
When  I  was  first  asked  to  come  here  and  to 
speak  briefly  at  this  event,  I  knew  then  and 
I  know  now  that  my  talents  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  task.  For  this  is  no  ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill,  routine  affair.  I  am  sure 
that  neither  my  pen  nor  my  voice  can  do 
Justice  to  the  significance  of  the  occasion. 
Fortunately,  my  feeble  efforts  have  been 
buttressed  by  magnificent  facts.  Organized 
in  1922,  Post  275's  growth  In  membership 
and  service  to  the  community  has  been  re- 
markably steady — an  outstanding  patriotic 
and  civic  unit — Interested  in  the  betterment 
of  the  community— concerned  over  the  wel- 
fare of  its  members  and  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  youth.  These  accomplish- 
ments need  no  verbose  embellishments  of 
mine.  Majestically  they  stand  by  them- 
selves and  silently  but  emphatically  pro- 
claim that  here,  itideed.  Is  a  great  and  a 
good  organization. 

This  day  marks  a  milestone  in  the  history 
of  the  Charles  C.  Kennedy  Post.  The  dedi- 
cation of  this  magnificent  building  is  the 
realization  of  a  dream  come  true.  I  am 
sure  that  the  construction  of  this  home  was 
a  long^sought  desire  on  the  part  of  the  of- 
ficers and  members. 

I  know,  too,  something  of  the  courage, 
daring,  and  faith  that  were  all  necessary  to 


aocompllsh  the  end.  A  structure  like  this 
does  not  rise  from  hopeful,  wishful  fantasy. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  fearful  men  or  timid 
souls.  I  know  these  things  because  I  speak 
with  some  degree  of  experience.  For,  as 
chairman  of  the  buUding  committee  of  your 
Legion  neighbors  to  the  southeast,  I  carry 
some  credential  to  speak  with  some  measure 
of  certitude.  The  American  Legion,  Liberty 
Post  430,  is  preparing  to  dedicate  its  new 
community  center  and  home  within  the 
next  2  months.  80  we  know  somethir^  of 
the  effort — the  tremendoiis  effort — that  has 
been  spent  by  the  Charles  C.  Kennedy  Post 
in  the  realization  of  its  ambition.  There 
are  few  who  can  know  the  difficulties  that 
a  project  such  as  this  entails.  You've  got 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  it  to  understand  the 
problems  Involved.  Tou  have  to  be,  in  a 
sense,  on  the  inside.  It  is  then,  and  only 
then,  that  you  can  realize  what  has  been 
done  here.  I  know  that  construction  of  this 
home  was  not  taken  lightly  by  the  post.  It 
was  started  on  the  faith,  daring,  and  hard- 
headed  business  sense  of  the  comrades  of 
the  post.  It  was  nxutured  by  your  officers. 
buildlTig  associaUon.  and  above  aU.  your 
board  of  directors,  to  a  fruitful  end.  Since 
this  post  is  typically  American,  typically  Le- 
gion, the  go-ahead  signal  could  have  t>een 
given  only  after  untold  hours  of  discussion. 
heated  argxmient  and  necessary  compro- 
mises on  just  what  should  be  buUt.  It  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
sacrifices  of  many  hours  of  time  and  e3ort  by 
your  officers,  building  association,  and  board 
of  directors.  Details  on  plaiuiing,  construc- 
tion, and  finance  are  no  easy  matters.  They 
require  knowledge,  study,  and  a  great  deal 
of  work.  The  men  who  steered  this  project, 
the  post  itself,  had  to  have  the  confidence 
of  the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  banker. 
And,  I  am  sure,  their  confidence  was  rooted 
In  the  spirit  and  the  past  performance  of 
this  organization. 

You  have  been  fortunate  In  having  as  jrour 
architect  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  this 
profession,  Hetuy  J.  Tesslor.  I  know  that 
he  has  given  generously  and  gratuitously  of 
his  time  to  assist  you.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  your  contractor,  George  O.  Fontaine 
The  measure  of  his  success  Is  the  confidence 
and  faith  that  men  have  in  his  ability,  know- 
how,  and  dependability.  I  am  sure  that  both 
Henry  and  George  take  great  personal  pride 
in  participating  in  this  dedication. 

As  Leglonnaries,  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  great  contributions  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  has  made  and  is  making  to  our 
commtmity.  State,  and  Nation.  It  has  been 
and  is  a  powerful  force  in  speaking  out  when- 
ever necessary  in  maintaining  the  safety  and 
security  of  your  country.  The  times  demand 
that  the  American  Legion  remain  alert  and 
strong.  The  construction  of  this  home  aids 
greatly  in  the  maintaining  of  the  strength 
of  the  American  Legion.  More  than  brick, 
mortar,  and  lumber  has  gone  into  this  struc- 
ture. Faith,  spirit — the  realization  of  what 
a  democratic  group  means  to  our  country — 
dreams  of  doing  more  for  yoxir  comrades  and 
community — these  are  things  that  give  it 
breath  and  life.  These  are  things  that  give 
real  meaning  to  this  striicture.  And  when 
the  cynical,  belittling  name  callers,  the  carp- 
ing critics,  proclaim,  as  they  have  many 
times  in  the  past,  that  the  American  Legion 
is  a  group  of  selfish,  superpatrlotlc.  war- 
moi]gering  men  and  women,  you  can  hurl 
the  defamations  back  into  their  teeth.  You 
can  proudly  proclaim  that  you  have  built 
for  a  better  tomorrow  because  what  you  have 
done  here,  indeed,  has  been  done  "Fcx-  God 
and  country." 

There  Is  one  who  Is  not  with  tis  tonight— 
not  with  us  In  person.  But  our  faith  tells 
us  that  he  is  with  us  In  spirit.  I  am  coim- 
dent  that  Charles  C.  Kennedy  looks  down 
from  his  eternal  home  and  la  now  proclaim- 
ing his  benedlctt«m;  **WeU  done  my  good  and 
faithful  ooaM'adin.'* 


JIU 
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Korea.    Wdl.  we  bad  done  that  by  October     thus  far  failed 


to  act  on 


months. 


'/• 


luig     vae     pasi     wveral     lor 


security  and  defense  reasons. 
Tlje  great  debate  continued  In  the  Senat«. 


The  Soviets  may  change  their  tactic* — aa 
they  seemingly  have  done  temporarily — but 


ors,  and  airmen  in  distant  parts  of  the  world 
•ymbollzing  America's  devotion  to  freedom. 


I  know,  too.  something  of  the  courage, 
daring,  and  faith  that  were  all  necessary  to 


Ing  his  benedloUcm: 
faithful  oomra^Mi* 


'*W*U  done  my  food  and 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  Msmm-Huaarig 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPRS3SNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9,  195S 

Mr.  LANR  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

BoeTOK  Naval  SmPTAao  BzmaiMzirr 
AssocunoM 

Aroused  at  recent  employment  cuts,  an 
extensive  campaign  will  be  launched  by  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Betterment  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  labor,  veterans,  and  fra- 
ternal organizations,  to  keep  the  annual  Navy 
civilian  payroll  of  tfiO  million  a  year  in 
Greater  Boston,  it  was  announced  yesterday. 

According  to  Betterment  President  Lyman 
E.  Car'cw,  of  Reading,  strong  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  organization  to  get  more 
naval  shipwork  in  Boston  and  to  stress  the 
importance  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  to 
New  England  and  the  Nation. 

"New  England  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
the  shipbuilding  field."  stated  President  Car- 
low,  "and  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  153 
years  of  age  on  August  26,  has  served  the 
Nation  by  serving  the  fleet  since  1800.  The 
type  of  servloe  rendered  by  the  civilian  em- 
ployees at  the  navy  yard  In  Charlestown  and 
South  Boston  has  been  unsurpassed.  And 
the  many  commendations  given  to  the  civil- 
ian employees  is  definite  proof  the  yard  can 
do  the  work  efficiently  and  satisfactorily." 

The  annual  payroll  of  over  $50  million, 
Carlow  pointed  out,  plays  an  impcn'tant  role 
in  the  economic  life  of  greater  Boston.  Busi- 
nessmen of  the  Bay  State  realize,  stated  Car- 
low,  that  cutting  down  of  the  civilian  payroll 
would  assist  in  making  Boston  another  dis- 
tress area. 

The  betterment  association's  plans,  he  re- 
vealed, are  to  contact  all  of  the  business 
houses  in  Boston;  labor,  veteran,  fraternal, 
and  civic  organizations:  and  food  and  pro- 
duce dealers,  in  an  effort  to  have  them  sup- 
port the  betterment  group  in  keeping  this 
civilian  payroll  intact  in  greater  Boston. 

"Officials  of  the  betterment  association," 
continued  President  Carlow.  "have  requested 
the  entire  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation to  do  their  utmost  to  keep  the  employ- 
ment level  high  at  the  Boston  naval  ship- 
yard. We  have  virged  the  Bay  State  legis- 
lators to  assist  us  in  getting  more  overhaul, 
maintenance,  and  conversion  of  naval  vessels 
assigned  to  Boston. 

"We  have  a  natural  harbor  and  splendid 
docking  faculties.  Our  skilled  shipbuilders 
can  construct  all  types  of  crafts,  ranging  from 
a  dinghy  to  a  first-line  fighting  ship.  Our 
drydock  in  South  Boston  can  service  the 
largest  ship  that  sails  the  seven  seas.  We 
have  the  equipment,  the  tools,  and  last  but 
not  least,  we  have  the  best  shipbuilding  force 
In  the  United  States,  our  employees. 

"These  employees,  many  of  them  with  fam- 
ilies, are  an  asset  to  greater  Boston  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. Each  person's  salary  adds  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  Bay  State  and 
New  England.  Slashing  the  Navy  civilian 
payroll  of  over  $50  million  must  be  stopped 
if  New  England's  progress  is  not  to  be 
Impeded." 

Among  the  organizations  that  belong  to 
the  betterment  association  are :  Lodge  No.  82, 
A.  P.  of  L.  (General ) ;  Lodge  No.  724,  A.  F.  of  l! 
(Power  Pt) ;  United  States  Naval  Police  Lodge 
No.  977,  A.  P.  of  L.:  Asbestos  Workers,  Plpe- 
coverers.  Insulators  Lodge  No.  1088,  A.  P. 
of  L.:  Maintenance  Workers'  Lodge  No.  II72! 
A.  P.  of  L:  Sandblasters  Lodge  No.  1245,' 
A.    P.    of    L.;     Painters'    Lodge.    No.    12A8, 


P.  of  L.:  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Plan- 
ned and  Estimators  and  Progreasmen's  Asso- 
ciition.  No.  1281.  A.  P.  of  L.;  High  Lift 
Oierators*  Lodge,  No.  1612,  A.  P.  of  L.; 
American  Pederatlon  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. Local  No.  15.  A.  P.  of  L.;  Pederal 
Dr  tilers'  Association;  International  Brother- 
he  3d  ctf  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers,  and 
Helpers,  Local  No.  12S,  A.  P.  of  L.;  Intema- 
ticnal  Molders  and  Foundry  Workers  Union, 
Lo»l  No.  106,  A.  P.  of  L.:  Patternmakers* 
Le  igue  of  North  America,  Patternmakers' 
Asi  ociation  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  A.  P.  of  L.; 
Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Asso- 
ciation, Coppersmiths'  Local  No.  500.  A.  P. 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipeftttlr.g 
Inf  ustry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

829,  A.  F.  of  L.:  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
Ati^rentice  and  Alumni  Association;  Master 
&I«  clianlcs  and  Foremen's  Association;  Na- 
ticnal  Association  of  Supervisors,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Quartermen  and  Leading- 
mi  n's  Association,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
Lo;al  No.  5;  Naval  Civilian  Administrators 
As  lociation,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Chapter; 
Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service  Em- 
pl(yee8.  Local  No.  6,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard; 
Sbcp  Planners  Association  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard;  Allied  Veterans  Council; 
Axivets,  Post  49,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard; 
Boiton  Navy  Yard  War  Veterans'  Assocla- 
ticn.  Post  No.  1;  Disabled  American  Vet- 
eriins.  Navy  Yard,  Chapter  No.  17;  Pederal 
Employees  Veterans  Association;  Cable  and 
Tew  Club;  Massachusetts  Fire  Reserve;  and 
th>  Federal  Service  Career  Employees  Asso- 
ciation. 

BosTow  Naval  Shiptako  BsTTxaicxirr 
AasociATioir. 


Ki  )rea  Appeasement  Threat  to  Our  Natioa 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BkCOSUSACK 

or  MASSACHXrSETTS 

K  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

\St.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ur  der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
include  a  well-considered  article. 
Korea  Appeasement  Threat  to  Our  Na- 
ticn,  written  by  John  GriCan  and  ap- 
pe  irlng  in  the  Boston  Post  of  July  5. 
19  >3: 

KqaxA  APPZAsnczNT  Thkcat  to  Oua  Nation 
(By  John  Griffin) 
rhls  is  one  of  the  big  holiday  week- 
en  Is  of  the  year,  and  millions  of  Americans 
wi  1  get  great  pleasure  from  the  beaches, 
thi  I  mountain  resorts,  and  various  other  en- 
tei  tainments. 

<  )ther  Americans  will  be  facing  Communist 
trc  ops  in  Korea,  wondering  whether  the  next 
f e^ '  days  will  bring  a  truce  or  a  resumption 
of  Ighting. 

]  fany  mothers  and  fathers  and  wives  und 
ch:  Idren  will  give  thought  to  their  own  who 
ar<  in  Korea,  but  how  many  who  have  no 
rel  itives  over  there  will  devote  even  a  pass- 
Inj   thought  to  Korea? 

]  t  appears  that  all,  efforts  to  convince 
Syiigman  Rhee  that  South  Korea  ought  to 
go  along  with  the  U.  N.  in  the  truce,  have 
be<n  tmavailing.  President  Eisenhower's 
sp<  cial  missionary,  who  has  had  several 
lec^y  conversatloiis  with  the  South  Ko- 
rea a  president,  obviously  hasnt  achieved  the 

gOil. 

1  [e  has  had  seven  meetings  with  Rhee,  but 
th<re  is  no  indication  that  substantial 
prcgress  is  being  made,  and  it  looks  as  if 
th^  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 


will  have  to  go  ahead  with  the  truce  re- 
gardless of  South  Korea's  attitude.  That  Is 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Red  Chinese 
wUl  agree,  and  there  again,  the  indications 
are  that  the  Reds  ars  going  to  take  their 
time  about  it. 

The  latest  development  In  the  situation 
Is  the  suggestion  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
that  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  should  meet 
at  once  to  consider  the  whole  situation  In 
Korea. 

WEnraST  KVIMT 

Nehru,  under  present  U.  N.  plans.  Is  going 
to  furnish  troops  to  act  as  poUce  In  Korea 
during  the  armistice,  but  of  course,  Rhee 
won't  stand  for  that  unless  he  is  forced  into 
agreement.  He  krows,  as  do  others,  that 
Nehru's  concern  is  not  the  future  of  Korea, 
but  the  future  of  India,  which  la  getting  ripe 
for  Red  conquest. 

Nobody  can  predict  what  will  happen  If 
Rhee  continues  his  stand  against  the  truoe. 
He  has  been  informed  that  the  United  States 
will  not  give  him  a  guarantee  of  military 
support  in  case  of  a  future  attack  on  Sotith 
.Sorea.  It  seems  Incredible  to  many  Ameri- 
cans that  Rhee  can  go  through  with  his 
threat  to  fight  on  regardless  of  an  armistice, 
but  nobody  thought  he  would  persist  as 
determinedly  as  he  has  so  far. 

As  the  desire  for  a  truce  is  high  in  this 
country,  and  even  more  intense  among  some 
of  our  allies,  and  as  the  complications  be- 
come ever  more  complicated,  it  is  dlf9cutt  to 
get  a  real  grasp  of  the  situation  as  it  stands 
today. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  see,  for  example,  that  we 
might  wind  up  in  armed  action  against  South 
Korea,  which  we  have  been  defending  for 
more  than  3  years.  We  might  be  taking  the 
side  of  our  enemy  against  our  friend,  which 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  weirdest  event* 
In  history. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  in  control  of 
all  of  North  Korea,  which  contains  practically 
all  the  Industry  and  power  of  Korea.  They 
haven't  been  punished  for  aggression,  aa  the 
United  Nations  was  aiming  to  accomplish. 
They  are  in  the  drivers  seat,  and  all  through 
Asia  the  l>elief  is  that  they  have  won  the 
war. 

They  have  defied  the  United  Nations  and 
the  West,  and  they  have  gotten  away  with  It. 
They  have  nothing  to  lose  now  by  holding 
to  firm  demands,  for  It  is  obvious  that  the 
western  desire  to  end  the  fighting  Is  so  great 
that  almost  any  concessions  will  be  made  to 
achieve  that  end. 

BAVXW*T  A  CBAHCC 

They  have  our  men  as  prisoners,  and  no- 
body knows  for  sure  what  has  been  done 
with  them.  We  have  their  troops  as  pris- 
oners, and,  although  many  of  them  are  not 
Communists  and  want  to  get  away  from  the 
Reds,  we  are  going  to  allow  the  Reds  to  send 
missionaries  to  talk  with  these  prisoners  in 
an  effort  to  convince  them  to  give  their 
loyalty  to  communism. 

These  prisoners  havent  got  a  chance.  The 
brain-washing  type  of  interrogation  that 
they  will  be  subjected  to  will  undoubtedly 
Include  impUed  threats,  and.  if  any  niun- 
ber  of  them  have  famUles  or  relatives  In 
China,  they  know  what  will  happen  if  they 
don't  succumb  to  the  Red  missionaries. 

And  yet  there  are  officials  in  Washington 
and  all  sorts  of  commentators  and  column- 
ists who  are  trying  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  have  achieved  a  great 
victory  in  Korea.  They  seem  to  base  this 
principally  on  the  argument  that  we  have 
pushed  the  Reds  back  into  North  Korea. 

The  Chinese  Reds,  however,  didn't  start 
from  North  Korea;  they  started  from  China, 
and  they  haven  t  been  pushed  back  to  where 
they  started.  They  have  gained  control 
of  half  of  Korea,  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant half,  at  that. 

Now  we  are  saying  that  we  never  had  any 
military  objectives,  that  we  were  only  try- 
ing to  push  the  Commtmists  back  to  North 
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Korea.  WfU,  we  liad  done  that  by  October 
of  1990,  and  If  that  was  the  only  objective, 
why  dldnt  we  atop  lighting  then? 

We  not  only  did  not  stop  «ight.iw^g  at  that 

time,  but  we  actually  went  on  a  month  later 

to  subscribe  to  the  United  Nations  procla- 

■oatlon  that  we  would  stop  for  nothing  less 

"^^tbaa  a  unllled  Korea  with  free  etoctlona. 

MOaX  APPBASSKKMT 

There  has  been  a  tendency  lately  for  some 
Americans  to  Ignore  that  United  Nations 
resolve  and  so  say  that  there  never  was 
any  such  ofltdal  expression  by  the  U.  N. 
But  there  was.  It  was  a  resolution  adopted 
en  October  7.  1950,  which  recommended 
that  "all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  in- 
sure conditions  of  stability  throughout  Ko- 
rea," and  that  "all  constitutional  acts  be 
taken.  Including  the  holding  of  elections, 
under  the  auspices  ct  the  U.  N.,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  unified.  Independent  and 
democratic  government  in  the  soverign 
state  of  Korea.** 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  Syngman  Rhee 
Is  reluctant  to  agree  to  an  armistice  which 
gives  an  outside  aggressor  a  large  part  of 
his  eountryt  For  that  is  Just  what  It 
amounts  to;  the  Chinese  Reds  have  taken 
by  force  ot  arms  half  of  another  country. 

And  In  the  futUe  United  Nations,  every- 
body wants  to  overlook  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  Russians,  members  of  the  U.  N.. 
are  supporting  the  aggression  In  defiance 
of  that  organisation.  Purthermore,  they 
want  to  overlook  the  fact  that  certain  mem- 
bers are  and  have  been  engaged  In  provid- 
ing materials  which  the  enemy  can  uae 
against  the  U.  N. 

Is  it  any  wonder  Rhee  feels  that  Sotith 
Korea  has  been  sold  out?  Doubtless  many 
Americans  are  sympathetic  to  his  position, 
but  they  can't  conceive  of  a  people  who  will 
fight  to  the  death  against  hopeless  odds. 
They  are  used  to  ^n>*asement  and  they 
know  that  their  own  allies  want  to  appease. 

We  can  go  right  on  enjoying  ourselves 
here  at  home,  absorb  the  pleasures  of  the 
beaches  and  the  countryside,  but  some  day 
we  are  going  to  be  Jarred  out  of  our  com- 
placency by  the  result*  of  the  appeasement 
in  Korea. 


Sdary  lacreMes  f«r  PmIsI  Wtrkers  Aic 
Needed  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SU)NET  A.  FINE 

or  wsw  TosK 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSXNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  9, 1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
presently  pending  a  number  of  bills  for 
the  relief  of  postal  employees,  and  I  be- 
lieve their  request  to  be  worthy  of  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  both 
from  the  employees  themselves  and  their 
wives  telling  me  of  the  financial  strain 
caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
rise  in  rents,  and  so  forth. 

The  plight  of  the  postal  employees  is 
best  expressed  by  themselves.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  from  the  New  York  Federa- 
tion of  Post  Office  Clerks  dated  June  26. 
1953,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Grippo.  secretary,  which  states: 

Dvu^g  this  session  of  Congress,  our  local 
has  written  to  you  on  several  occasions  about 
the  urgent  need  for  a  salary  Increase  for 
postal  employees.  By  your  favorable  reply 
to  our  letters  you  have  shown  a  sympathetic 
interest  In  their  behalf.  However,  the  House 
t*ost  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 


thus  far  failed  to  act  on  pay-raise  ft^Ma- 
tlon. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pllf^t  of  postal  em- 
ployees has  become  nKre  desperate.  About 
?6  percent  of  them  are  able  to  mate  enda 
meet  only  through  a  second  Job  or  through 
the  employment  of  their  wives.  The  cost  of 
living  continues  to  rise.  Only  today  Uie 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  announced  that 
the  cost-of-living  Inuez  for  May  15  hit  a 
new  high  for  1953.  This  was  8  pCTcent 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Having  Just  completed  an  economic  survey 
of  our  members  (many  of  whom  live  in  your 
district)  we  are  submitting  to  you  some 
of  its  results.  The  survey  shows:  42.7  per- 
cent of  the  employees  are  working  on  second 
Jobs;  32.9  percent  have  their  wives  working: 
69.2  percent  have  had  an  increase  in  their 
debt'  during  the  past  year:  24.7  percent  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  on  their  insxirance; 
$540  was  the  average  Increase  in  debt. 

These  figxires  portray  more  graphically  than 
words  the  economic  pll^t  of  postal  em- 
ployees today.  It  still  is  not  too  late  to 
enact  remedial  legislation.  Congress  has 
shown  on  many  occasions  that  they  can 
enact  legislation  in  short  order  when  they 
are  convinced  of  the  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  give  the 
postal  employees  the  relief  to  sustain 
them.  Tbey  have  given  faithful  and  de- 
voted service  to  our  country  and  can  at 
all  times  be  depended  upon,  as  typified 
so  well  by  the  famous  inscription  on  the 
New  York  Post  Ofllce:  "Neither  snow,  nor 
rain,  nor  heat,  nor  night  stays  these 
couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of 
their  appointed  rounds." 


Om  Bmm^tti  ud  Rfty  Tcan  «f 
Profiets  ww  CimbIj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  FKMKSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPElSSEMTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

Iffr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indiana 
County,  one  of  the  counties  in  the  22d 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has 
Just  proudly  completed  its  150th  anniver- 
sary. 

Indiana  Countians  commemorated 
their  founding  fathers'  deeds  and  ac- 
complishments diiring  the  week  of  June 
28  to  July  4  with  a  mammoth  and  gala 
sesqulcentennial  celebration. 

The  tour,  displays,  parades,  shows, 
dances,  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
grams, plus  many  other  activities,  took 
much  planning  and  time.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  citizens  of  Indiana  County  ac- 
knowledge the  energy  and  diligent  work 
put  forth  by  the  various  committees  and 
groups  in  presenting  this  elaborate  af- 
fair. 

But  above  all.  the  early  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  their  forefathers,  which  passed 
In  review,  represent  what  America  is 
today — ^rich  inheritage  and  abundance. 
I  believe  today's  citizens  who  have 
sprouted  and  grown  from  the  seeds  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  Indiana  County  have 
done  what  their  ancestoxs  asted  them 
to  do. 


It  was  a  great  inq^iraUon  for  me  to 
have  bad  the  privilege  to  attend  Indiana 
County's  biithday  and  to  help  celebrate 
and  witness  with  its  people  their  found- 
ing and  development. 

I  know  this  county  will  continue  put- 
ting forth  its  best  ettorts  to  grow  and 
reflect  upon  America  its  achievements. 
I  can  visualize  a  greater  county  reaped 
with  more  success  when  it  comes  I' me 
to  celebrate  its  200th  year  of  existence. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  which  e4>peared  in  the  sesqulcen- 
tennial issue  of  the  Indiana  Evening 
Gazette  on  June  29.  1953.  entiUed  "One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  of  Progress  for 
County": 

OmC  HOMDKD   ANS  PUlI    TSACS  OT  PBOGBBBS 
VOa    OOUMTT 

Great  endeavors  are  the  result  of  great 
minds,  great  achievements  the  reward  of 
great  hearts.  One  can  only  marvel  at  the 
courage  and  fortitude  which  transionned 
this  land  of  oars  from  a  refuge  of  despair  to 
a  haven  of  hope. 

Those  who  dared  the  hardships,  the  sacri- 
fices, the  fear  of  the  unknown,  were  those 
who  dared  to  dream,  and  the  proof  of  dream- 
ing is  a  hard-fovight  baUle.  But  when 
knowledge  of  the  New  V7orld  was  bruited 
abroad,  the  dreamers  came.  Bach  one  seek- 
ing a  better  way  of  life,  each  to  his  dream. 
Some  of  them  were  political  reftigees;  some 
of  them  craved  that  freedom  of  the  scxil 
which  Is  religious  freedom;  some  of  them 
aspired  to  a  better  position  in  life,  which  in 
the  Old  World  was  forever  denied  to  them. 

80  they  came,  the  educated  and  the  Illiter- 
ate, the  freeman  and  the  bondsman,  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  the  gentle  and  the  war- 
riors, and  their  coming  was  the  beginning  of 
a  great  dream.  A  dream  of  freedom  for  all 
peoples;  of  the  right  of  assembly,  of  worship, 
of  human  dignity.  And  gradually  all  of  the 
dreams  intermingled,  building  slowly  to  a 
great  strength.  FTcmi  that  strength,  a  new 
kind  of  OovoTunent  emerged — a  Oovenmient 
for  all  of  the  people. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  tremendous 
evolution  of  human  thought  which  brought 
a  democracy  into  being;  the  coxirage  which 
gave  It  Impetus  and  meaning,  the  determi- 
nation which  built  a  few  colonies  on  the 
eastern  coast  Into  a  strong  nation.  The 
history  of  a  part  of  our  Nation  is  truly  a 
history  of  all  the  Nation,  for  the  same  pio- 
neer courage  settled  every  part  of  It,  and  the 
struggle  against  the  wilderness  and  the 
strangeness  was  basically  the  same,  whether 
in  the  great  tlmberland  or  the  bayou,  tba 
prairie,  or  the  desert. 

So  a  history  of  Indiana  County  is  the  his- 
tory of  our  Hation.  The  record  of  Its  btrtli 
and  progress  is  the  reowd  of  our  Matloo. 


ESETENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 


ZN  TBE  HOUSB  OF  KBPBSSBNTATTVB 
Thursday.  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  THOBfPSON  of  Texas.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Texas,  I  spent  the  Fourth  of  July  with 
the  people  of  Alvin.  They  make  a  big 
day  of  it  with  a  parade  of  decorated 
floats  in  tiie  momiac  then  a  barbecue, 
ttien  a  big  rodeo.  II  Is  a  splendid  com- 
munity event  9mInA  tor  tbt  Amerlcaa 
Legion. 
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Dnlted  Natlona  and  tHe  United  State*     ing  to  push  the  CommunUU  back  to  North 


interest  In  the'lr  behalf.    However,  the  House 
Po*t  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 


done  what  their  ancestors  asked  them 
to  do. 


munlty  event  «p<uni«i  qr  tat  American 
liegloQ. 
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AmonR  other  things.  I  had  the  honor 
of  presenting  the  award  to  the  winner  of 
the  annual  essay  contest  on  the  subject 
of  Americanism.  It  was  significant  that 
the  award  this  year  went  to  Mrs.  Helen 
S.  Roberts,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  AlYln  Junior  College. 

It  goes  without  saying  the  winning 
essay  was  inspiring  and  it  showed  a  deep 
and  abiding  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  She  has  great  faith  in  our 
Nation  and  in  omr  American  way  of  life. 
It  was  of  added  significance  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Roberts  has  a  son  who  is  a  naval 
aviator  who  has  twice  been  in  the  Korean 
action  and  who  served  through  World 
War  n.  She  has  a  daughter  who  is  mar- 
ried to  a  Navy  doctor  who  has  also  seen 
his  full  share  of  action.  Mrs.  Roberts 
truly  knows  the  full  meaning  of  pa- 
triotism. She  has  never  wavered  from 
her  faith  in  her  country,  nor  has  she 
stepped  aside  from  her  responsibiUties 
in  maintaining  our  way  of  life.  The  peo- 
ple of  Alvin  are  fortunate  that  she  is  in 
the  school  system  where  her  faith  in  our 
country  may  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
coming  generations.  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  placing  Mrs.  Roberts'  essay  in  the 

CONGEfSSIONAL    RECORD: 

Ambdcanisic 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  a  Nation 
characterized  by  a  unique  way  of  life.  Build- 
ing up>on  the  foundations  laid  down  by  his- 
tory's greatest  exponents  of  human  freedom 
and  buttressed  by  convictions  from  the 
Hebraic-Christian  tradition  of  individual 
dignity  and  integrity,  the  founders  of  our 
American  way  of  lUe  were  well  aware  that 
they  were  creating  a  new  conception  of  liber- 
ty and  responsibility  for  mankind. 

Our  Nation  has  prospered,  providing  for 
the  world  the  best  example  of  what  men  can 
do  for  themselves,  under  God's  will,  when 
their  energies  are  freed  and  their  Iwst  Judg- 
ment made  the  law  of  the  land. 

With  our  fundamental  values  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  Communists,  we  In  America  are 
at  work  to  clarify  as  well  as  to  defend  these 
values,  to  strengthen  our  understanding  of 
them,  and  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  con- 
victions we  have  always  lived  by  will  be 
OMde  clear  and  fully  glorious  to  oiur  children 
and  youth. 

Man  has  worth  and  dignity  as  a  human 
being  In  America,  endowed  by  Ood  with  cer- 
tain rights  which  can  be  violated  but  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  htm.  Among  these 
natural  rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

The  individual  under  the  American  form 
of  government  has  responsibilities  as  well  as 
rights.  Accepting  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
all  men,  he  respects  their  rights  as  he  expects 
others  to  respect  his.  In  the  Christian  tra- 
dition, he  lives  in  the  belief  that  man  has 
great  possibilities  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  growth:  and  he  acts  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  opportunities  to  promote  such 
growth  to  himself  and  others. 

The  citizen  of  the  United  States  under- 
stands that  the  personal  freedom  and  the 
standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  him  rest  on 
the  labors  of  generations  of  men  and  women 
who  have  believed  that  in  order  to  have  a 
good,  man  must  create  a  good:  who  have  de- 
voted heart,  mind,  and  muscle  to  building 
an  America  whose  material  wealth,  whUe 
resting  on  rich  natural  resources.  Is  chiefly  a 
result  of  fully  developed  hiunan  resources 
brought  to  fulfillment  by  a  way  of  life  that 
frees  energies  and  purpose  as  none  other  In 
the  world. 

America's  greatneas  rests  not  upon  her 
wealth,  although  that  Is  great,  nor  upon 
her  opportunities  for  self-improvement, 
although  these  are  legion.  The  greatness  of 
America  grows  out  of  the  personal  worthl- 
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of  the  men  and  women  of  America. 
Ufader  our  form  of  government,  we  have 
found  the  freedom  and  the  neoeaslty  for 
m  aklng  great  moral  and  splrittial  values  our 
01  m.  These  values  become  our  guide  to  live 
bt.  as  we  assume  responslbmty  for  ourselves 
ai  id  the  common  good. 

Let  us  vmlte  to  mobilise  our  present 
sirengths  and  build  our  future  defenses  in 
tl  is  greatest  of  all  struggles,  the  battle  for 
t4e  future  of  mankind. 

•Tlila  Is  my  Coiintry, 
Land  of  my  birth. 
This  is  my  Coimtry. 
Grandest  on  earth. 
X  pledge  thee  my  allegiance. 

America  the  bold. 
For  this  is  my  Country, 
To  have  and  to  hold." 


)aarterdeck  Diplomacy:  A  Page  firom 
Americaa  Hutory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A  BUTNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IM  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Idave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
p  'ndix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a  most 
ii  terestlng  article  entitled  "Quarterdeck 
Eiplomacy"  by  Dr.  Andor  Klay  which 
a  )pears  in  the  July  1953  edition  of  the 
Fareign  Service  Journal.  This  article 
t<  lis  a  thrilling  story  from  early  Ameri- 
can history — the  story  of  an  American 
nival  captain.  Comdr,  Duncan  N.  In- 
g  aham,  who  took  courageous  and  direct 
a  ;tion  to  rescue  a  Hungarian  political 
e;  :ile  and  immigrant  to  America  from  al- 
nost  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  Government 

Bom  in  Hungary  and  an  American 
b^  adoption.  Dr.  Andor  Klay  is  an  emi- 
n  snt  scholar  and  researcher  who  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  service  in  behalf 
this  country.  Originally  he  was  a 
newspaper  editor,  and  during  World 
V  ar  II  he  served  in  the  OfQce  of  Censor- 
si  lip  as  Unit  Chief,  then  in  the  Army  of 
tlie  United  States  overseas.  Since  the 
w  ir  he  has  been  a  research  specialist  in 
tl  e  United  States  Department  of  State, 
and  now  serves  with  the  Department's 
iqiportant  Division  of  Research  on  the 
S.  S.  R.  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
aiticle  presented  below  is  the  product  of 
h  s  hard  work  and  careful  research,  and 

xm  sure  that  all  who  read  it  will  agree 
tlat  we  owe  Dr.  Klay  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  maldng  available  to  the  public  this 
mast  interesting  and  significant  page 
fr  )m  American  history. 

&ir.  Speaker,  this  ariicle  is  a  little  over 
3.  m  words  in  length  and  will  take  up 
alout  2  pages  of  the  Rzcoro.  Under 
pt  rmission  of  the  House.  I  insert  it  as  an 
e^ension  of  my  remarks: 

Quarterdeck   Diplomact 
(By  Andor  Klay) 

\n  incident  unique  In  our  diplomatic  hls- 
toy  was  opened  In  the  harbor  of  Smyrna 
(Mmir).  Txirkey.  with  these  words: 

Do  you  want  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
ca! flag?  Then  you  shall  have  Itl" 

Kn  ultimatum  was  Issued  with  a  few 
he  urs*  time  limit  and  without  any  possibility 
of   consulting   the   highest   officials   of   the 


Government  in  faraway  Washington.  Tht 
crisis  threatened  to  lead  to  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  young  America  and  one 
of  the  world's  mightiest  empires. 

The  outcome  and  its  ramifications  exerted 
through  several  decades  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  development  of  American  natural- 
ization theories  and  procedures,  culminating 
In  the  enactment  of  a  statute  according  to 
which  all  persons  possess  a  natural  right  to 
expatriation. 

BicH  Exdmcnrr 

When  the  U.  S.  S.  St.  Louis,  a  sloop  of  war 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sqiiadron.  arrived  at 
Smyrna  on  June  23.  185S,  the  people  of  the 
town  were  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  as 
a  result  of  certain  events  of  the  previous  day. 

A  self-appointed  delegation  of  political 
exiles  In  Smyrna  proceeded  by  rowboat  to 
the  St.  Louis  as  soon  as  it  weighed  anchor. 
In  broken  English  reinforced  by  eloquent 
gestures,  the  delegates  explained  the  situa- 
tion  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship. 
Comdr.  Duncan  N.  Ingraham.  of  Charles- 
ton. 8.  C. 

It  seemed  that  a  Hungarian  exile,  one 
Martin  Kosxta,  who  had  served  as  an  officer 
In  Louis  Kossuth's  army  during  the  1848- 
1849  Hungarian  war  for  liberty  against  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  had  been  seised  in 
Smyrna  by  a  gang  of  Levantines  and  carried 
aboard  an  Austrian  man-of-war  then  lying 
at  anchor  In  the  harbor.  He  was  being  kept 
there  under  guard,  pending  his  forced  return 
to  Austria  for  probable  execution. 

The  man,  said  the  delegates,  had  fled  to 
Turkey  in  1849  after  the  defeat  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolutionary  army  by  the  Austrlaus 
and  their  Russian  ally,  and  eventually  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  He  had  come 
to  Turkey  shortly  before  his  seiziue  for  a 
brief  stay  to  carry  on  private  business  trans- 
actions. He  was  believed  to  be  an  American 
citizen.  Would  the  American  captain  inter- 
vene on  his  behalf?  If  a  former  exile  who 
became  an  American  could  be  kidnapped 
and  shipped  back  to  the  land  of  the  tyrant 
against  whom  he  had  fought  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  same  human  freedoms  which  the 
Anoerlcans  were  upholding,  what  was  to  be 
the  fate  of  thousands  of  his  confreres? 
What  was  to  become  of  those  who  were  still 
without  protection,  without  citizenship, 
without  permanent  home?  Would  the  Im- 
perial Austrian  fleet  remain  unchallenged 
In  its  disregard  for  international  law  and  be 
allowed  to  practice  outright  piracy? 

What,  asked  the  delegates,  did  the  Amer- 
ican captain  propose  to  do,  and  do  at  once, 
to  save  the  life  of  Martin  Koszta? 

No  one  could  have  realized  more  clearly 
the  dangerous  possibilities  of  the  situation 
than  Ingraham.  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812. 
an  erstwhile  participant  in  American  armed 
action  to  protect  our  ships  from  the  so-called 
Right  of  Search.  But  facing  danger  was 
traditional  In  his  famUy.  His  great-grand- 
father was  a  Scotch-Jacobite  revolutionary 
who  fled  to  America  in  1715;  his  father  served 
on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  under  John  Paul 
Jones  and  took  part  in  the  celebrated  action 
against  the  Serapis:  his  uncle  lost  his  life  at 
sea  as  navigator  for  the  Pickering.  The  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  adventiire  was  hereditary 
with  the  Ingrahams  of  South  Carolina,  rela- 
tives of  the  famous  sea-story  writer.  Captain 
Marryat,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  leader 
of  an  expediUon  around  the  world.  His 
wife,  too,  was  a  descendent  of  champions  of 
freedom :  one  of  her  grandfathers  was  Henry 
Laurens,  president  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  other  John  Rutledge,  George 
Washington's  appointee  to  succeed  Hay  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  State*. 

CRISIS  PUfDIIfO 

If  the  picture  painted  by  the  delegates 
before  Dimcan  Ingraham  on  board  the 
U.  S.  S.  St.  Louis  should  prove  a  true  one, 
a  crisis  demanding  an  effective  display  of  an- 
cestral boldness  would  be  at  hand. 

The  commander  told  the  group  that  he 
would  contact  the  appropriate  authorities  oq 


shore  In  order  to  obtain  full  Information  and 
official  advice,  and  that  he  would  then  see 
what  could  be  done. 

He  sent  a  messenger  to  the  American  con- 
sul at  Smyrna.  Mr.  B.  6.  Oflley,  requesting 
him  to  come  aboard  the  St.  Louis.  The  con- 
sul, complying  at  once,  told  him  that  Koszta 
did  indeed  possess  a  "first  paper" '  as  well 
as  a  "tezkereh"  (Turkish  Internal  passport). 
But,  he  added,  the  international  legal  value 
of  a  first  paper— a  mere  declaration  of  a  per- 
son's Intention  to  become  an  American  citi- 
zen— had  never  been  fully  tested;  It  was  pos- 
sible that  Koszta  had  to  be  considered  an 
Austrian  subject.  The  ctirrent  international 
situation  warranted  great  caution  on  the  part 
of  American  officials  In  matters  involving  the 
Austrian  Empire;  the  strong  moral  support 
given  by  the  United  States  Just  a  few  years 
before  to  the  Hungarian  opponents  of  Aus- 
tria was  stUl  vividly  rememt>ered  in  all  chan- 
ceries. Turkish  officials  approached  earlier 
by  Offiey  had  washed  their  hands  of  the 
delicate  business  of  Koszta 's  kidnaping.  The 
consul  explained  that  he  had  already  sent  a 
communication  to  Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  Ameri- 
can charge  at  Constantinople  (Istanbul), 
asking  for  Instructions,  and  was  awaiting  a 
reply. 

It  was  evident  to  Ingraham  that  the  con- 
sul had  acted  as  effectively  and  Judiciously 
as  regulations  and  prudence  allowed.  He 
feared,  however,  that  the  Aiistrians  would 
forestall  diplomatic  Intervention  by  moving 
quickly  before  their  hand  could  be  stayed. 

FRISONXB  VISITED 

Aware  of  the  extraordinary  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
high  seas  he  felt  Inclined  to  take  emergency 
action  in  order  to  secure  time  for  cumber- 
some but  undoubtedly  necessary  diplomatic 
procedures.  For  the  moment,  he  suggested  to 
Mr.  Offiey  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  visit 
the  prisoner  aboard  the  Austrian  brig  Hussar 
and  obtain  Information  about  his  citizenship 
status  directly  from  him. 

The  consul  agreed. 

Proceeding  to  the  Austrian  consulate,  the 
two  Americans  met  there  with  Herr  Von 
Weckbecker,  consul  general  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  at  Smyrna,  and  Captain  Von 
Schwarz,  commanding  officer  of  the  Hussar. 
After  an  Inconclusive  general  discussion  of 
the  case  they  went  aboard  the  brig. 

Martin  Koszta.  a  powerfully  built  young^ 
man  with  an  unkempt  beard,  in  torn  dress, 
wearing  heavy  chains,  was  led  before  them 
by  armed  guards.  Ingraham  demanded  at 
once  that  the  chains  be  removed;  Von 
Schwarz  yielded,  and  the  American  shook 
hands  with  the  prisoner. 

Koezta,  visibly  heartened  by  the  rvldence  of 
American  Interest  In  his  predicament,  stated 
that  he  had  a  "first  paper"  but  no  citizenship 
certificate;  that  he  had  declared  in  proper 
official  form  his  Intention  to  become  an 
American  citizen;  that  he  had  fully  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis  Joseph  I.  ruler  of  subjugated 
Hungary. 

Ingraham  strongly  urged  the  Austiians 
not  to  take  further  steps  concerning  Koszta 
before  an  official  determination  of  his  status 
as  an  American  national  could  be  made.  The 
reply  to  this  appeal  was  noncommittal,  and 
the  Americans  departed  without  further  re- 
marks. 

Five  days  later,  on  June  23,  still  In  the 
absence  of  any  communication  from  Charge 
Brown,  Ingraham  wrote  Von  Schwarz  that 
he  had  received  information  "that  Mr.  Koszta 
was  to  be  sent  on  board  a  steamer  tomorrow 
at  daylight  to  be  sent  to  Trieste.    I  have 


•On  the  22d  of  June  •  •  •  at  about 
midnight,  a  person  called  on  me  and  handed 
me  a  document  which  he  stated  he  had  taken 
from  the  trunk  of  the  person  that  has  been 
arrested.  This  document  is  a  copy  of  a  dec- 
laration (of  Intention)  •  •  •."  {^i.  Offiey 
to  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  July  6. 1863.) 


been  only  waiting  to  bear  from  the  Minister 
at  Constantinople  before  I  took  some  ac- 
tion •  •  •  I  earnestly  protest  against 
I  Koszta  *8l  leaving  this  port  before  some- 
thing has  been  heard  from  Constantinople." 

Von  Schwarz  replied  tersely: 

"In  case  of  any  violence  against  His  Ma- 
jesty's brig  Hussar  or  schooner  Artemisia, 
I  should  consider  It  •  •  •  as  a  hostile  step 
for  which  I  would  hold  you  responsible  al- 
together." 

On  that  same  day  Charg6  Brown  wrote  a 
letter  to  Ingraham : 

"The  Porte  (Turkish  Government)  would 
wish  to  leave  the  matter  open  between  us 
and  the  Austrians,  and  if  we  could  see  the 
poor  fellow  carried  off  and  hanged  to  let  us 
take  the  ignominy  of  the  transaction  on  our 
shoulders.  If  I  thought  you  would  be  gov- 
erned by  my  Instructions,  they  would  be  to 
demand  him  •  •  •  and  after  having  him  in 
your  possession,  leave  the  matter  to  be  ad- 
Justed  between  the  two  governments.  In 
case  of  refusal  •  •  •  I  would  take  him  out 
of  the  vessel.  All  you  have  already  done  has 
elevated  the  character  of  our  country  and  of 
our  Navy." 

On  July  1,  Ingraham  again  visited  Koszta 
aboard  the  Hussar  where  he  stiU  was,  un- 
doubtedly as  r,  result  of  Ingrahams  firm 
warning,  despite  earlier  reports  that  he 
would  be  removed.  This  time  the  com- 
mander appeared  without  Mr.  Offiey,  and  Von 
Schwarz  received  him  without  the  presence 
of  Herr  Von  Weckbecker.  A  brief  but  dra- 
matic conversation  took  place  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  American. 

Ingraham  asked  Koezta  how  long  he  had 
been  lu  the  United  States.  One  year  and 
eleven  months,  he  replied.  With  the  inten- 
tion of  settling  there  permanently?  Yes. 
When  and  where  did  he  file  a  first  paper, 
the  declaration  of  his  desire  to  become  an 
American  citizen?  On  July  31,  1852,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and 
County  of  ITew  York. 

"Do  you  want  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can flaig?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  do." 

"Then  you  shall  have  it."  declared  the 
commander. 

ACTION  T.-KKlf 

Next  morning  at  8  o'clock  Captain  Von 
Schwarz  received  the  following  note  from 
Ingraham : 

"Sn :  I  have  been  directed  by  the  American 
Charge  at  Constantinople  to  demand  the 
person  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  taken  by  force  on  Turkish  soil 
and  now  confined  on  board  the  brig  Hussar, 
and  if  a  refusal  is  given,  to  take  him  by  force. 
An  answer  to  this  demand  must  be  returned 
by  4  o'clock  p.  m." 

Richard  Worsam  Meade.  Jr..  nephew  of 
General  Meade,  of  later  Gettysburg  fame, 
who  served  on  the  St.  Louis  as  a  midshipman 
and  eventually  became  a  rear  admiral,  de- 
scribed the  hours  following  the  transmittal 
of  the  ultimatum  In  these  words: 

"The  Artemisia,  a  12-gun  (Austrian] 
schooner  fitted  with  sweeps,  came  down  and 
placed  herself  across  the  bows  of  our  ships, 
ready  at  the  signal  to  pour  In  a  raking  broad- 
side. On  bofud  the  St.  Louis  everything  was 
put  in  fighting  order.  The  guns  were  cut 
loose,  the  magazine  and  sheU  rooms  got 
ready,  the  decks  sanded,  the  sails  were  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  ship  could  be  got  tuider 
way  without  sending  the  men  aloft,  and  the 
surgeons  brought  out  their  formidable  array 
of  knives  and  saws,  ready  to  perform  any 
service  in  the  line  of  their  art  for  the 
wounded.  •  •  •  The  total  Austrian  force  In 
the  harbor  consisted  of  2  men-of-war  and 
2  one-gim  merchant  vessels,  mall  steamers 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Co.,  or  In  round  num- 
bers 33  guns  and  560  men  against  our  20 
guns  and  220  men." 

Another  eyewitness  report.  In  the  diary 
of  Midshipman  (and  eventually  rear  ad- 
miral) Ralph  Chandler,  remarks  on  "the 
horrible  and  barbarous  manner"  of  Koszta's 
kidnapping  and  that  "even  the  pretty  girls 


(in  Smyrna]  were  full  of  indignation  and 
vowed  vengeance  against  the  Austrian  offi- 
cers and  refused  to  have  an]rthing  to  do  with 
them."  and  gives  an  account  of  the  situa- 
tion In  the  harbor  as  follows: 

"Our  guns  were  loaded  each  with  a  round 
shot  and  a  shell,  the  men  armed  with  cut- 
lasses and  pistols,  and  the  ship  put  In  read- 
iness for  action.  Bulkheads  were  knocked 
down,  yards  slung,  and  rigging  staked  down, 
and  the  array  of  amputating  instruments 
that  were  displayed  on  the  steerage  table  by 
the  doctors  was  enough  to  chill  one's  blood. 
We  were  all  in  a  great  state  of  excitement, 
but  not  an  expression  of  fear  or  regret  did 
I  hear,  and  I  believe  our  officers  and  men 
would  have  fought  the  most  desperate  fight 
yet  recorded.  •  •  •  We  were  all  certain  of 
victory  In  case  It  came  to  blows." 

PUBLIC  SENTIlCKIfT  AROUSED 

A  local  French  weekly,  Llmpartlal,  In  Its 
Issue  of  July  8,  1863,  depicted  the  scene  In 
these  words:  "It  would  be  Impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  emotions  and  anxiety  of  the  peo- 
ple lining  the  shore.  So  great  was  the  sym- 
pathy which  the  cause  of  the  prisoner  ex- 
cited that  no  one  thoioght  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  town  should  the  ships 
have  engaged  so  close  to  It." 

Shortly  before  4  o'clock,  the  hour  of  the 
expiration  of  Ingraham's  ultimatum  to  the 
Austrians.  a  lifeboat  was  being  lowered  along- 
side the  brig  Hussar.  Several  figures  could 
be  seen  stepping  Into  the  boat,  aU  of  them 
In  uniform — except  one:  Martin  Koszta. 
The  prisoner  was  being  extradited. 

Th^  danger  of  bloodshed  and  Its  Incal- 
culable consequences  were  over. 

VICTORT  CKLISRATED 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Offley's  subsequent  re- 
port, "an  Immense  concourse  of  people  were 
present  on  [Koezta's]  landing,  and  Vive 
L'Amerique  and  her  gallant  officers  who 
saved  Koszta  *  •  •  and  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  all  to  our  country  on  this  occasion." 

The  reporter  of  Limpartlal  observed  that 
"In  the  evening  our  local  philharmonic  or- 
chestra went  on  board  a  launch  which  was 
brilliantly  Ulumlnated  for  the  purpose,  and 
proceeded  to  the  St.  Louis  to  serenade  her 
gallant  commander.  The  emotion  caused  by 
th^  affair  has  not  yet  subsided,  and  the  Inci- 
dent continues  to  form  the  subject  of  every 
conversation  •   •   •." 

But  Washington  was  yet  to  be  heard  from, 
commending  or  reprimanding  the  Americans. 

"Should  my  conduct  be  approved,"  wrote 
Ingraham  on  July  3  to  Secretairy  of  the  Navy 
Dobbin,  "It  wUl  be  one  of  the  proudest  mo- 
ments of  my  life.  •  •  •  Should  my  course 
be  disapproved,  I  must  bow  to  the  decision, 
but  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  to 
me,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  my  best 
to  support  the  honor  of  the  flag.  *  *  *  I 
have  taken  a  fearful  responsibility  upon 
me,  but  •  •  •  could  I  have  looked  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  the  face  again  If  I  had  •  •  • 
not  used  the  power  in  my  hands  tm  fear 
of  doing  too  much?" 

And  Charge  Brown  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Marcy  on  July  6: 

"By  my  letter  of  instructions,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  so  called.  ( Ingraham  ]  has  been  appar- 
ently governed;  and  the  responslbUity  for 
his  conduct  wlU  consequently  rest  greatly 
with  myself.  If  the  course  pursued  In  this 
matter  should.  unfcHtxinately,  not  meet  with 
your  approbation,  I  naturally  expect  •  •  • 
the  Department  to  permit  it,  with  its  conse- 
quences whatever  they  may  be,  to  remain 
with  me  only." 

Meanwhile  an  arrangement  was  made 
whereby  Koszta  was  to  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  French  consul  general  at  Smyrna 
untU  final  disposition. 

In  Washington,  a  spectacular  diplomatic 
duel  followed  between  Secretary  of  State 
Marcy,  fiery  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  and 
the  Chevalier  Hulsemann,  Austrian  charge. 
one  of  the  most  experienced  members  of  the 
Imperial  Austrian  diplomatic  corps. 
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^blnmlnoTis  formal  notes  were  csdumgwl, 
auwterly  displays  of  eloquence,  shrewdneas 
and  determination  on  botli  sldea.  Tike  Sec- 
retary w««iT»t«tT»art  wltti  ultimate  snow, 
not  that  KoBZta  was  an  American  cttlaen, 
Imt  tbat  tie  was  domiciled  In  the  United 
States,  bad  on  that  basts  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  American  Con- 
sul at  Smyrna  and  of  the  Turkish  aiithorltles 
there,  had  been  clothed  with  the  nationality 
of  the  Anaerlcan  protecting  power,  and  thus 
became  entitled  to  be  regarded  "while  In 
that  sttuaUon"  as  an  Amwlcan  cltlaen. 

President  Pierce  In  bis  first  annual  message 
to  Congress  on  December  8,  1853,  stated  that 
"the  acts  of  our  ofllcers,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  were  Justifiable,  and 
their  conduct  has  been  fully  ap^oved  by  me. 
and  a  compliance  with  the  sereral  demands 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  been  declined." 
A  few  months  later  Martin  Koszta  was 
returned  to  America. 

During  a  lengthy  and  heated  debate 
of  the  case  in  Congress.  Representative 
Churchwell  declared  that  "we  find  Ameri- 
can history  crowded  with  those  great  events 
which  jTistly  make  us  (iroud  of  our  country, 
but  In  that  record  there  Is  no  incident,  per- 
haps, more  brilliant  than  the  act  of  the 
gallant  Ingraham  in  the  port  of  Smyrna." 
Representative  Dean  exclaimed :  "This  case 
has  given  mm  a  respect  abroad  which  coxild 
not  be  secured  by  the  most  successful  naval 
engagement.  •  •  •  The  spot  on  which  a  per- 
son entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  Gov- 
ernment stands  Is  as  inviolable  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  gods." 

Congress  expressed  Its  approval  of  Ingra- 
ham's  action  by  voting  a  gold  medal  for  hlm.» 
and  its  awareness  of  possible  future  compli- 
cations by  the  early  enactment  Into  law  of 
the  rule  that  proof  of  citizenship  be  exacted 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  passport.  A  few 
years  later,  In  1860.  when  America's  popu- 
lation of  about  31.5  million  included  over 
4  million  foreign -bom  cltlaens.  President 
Buchanan  told  Congress  that  "ova  Govern- 
ment Is  bound  to  protect  the  rights  of  our 
ztatiirallzed  cltlaens  everywhere  to  the  same 
eitent  as  though  they  had  drawn  their  first 
breath  In  this  country.  We  recognize  no 
distinction  between  our  native  and  natural- 
l»d  citizens."  And  In  1868,  America's  leg- 
islators— all  expatriates  one  or  more  steps 
removed — finally  enacted  the  epochal  statute 
according  to  which  expatriation  "is  the  nat- 
ural and  Inherent  right  of  all  peoples,  indis- 
pensable to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
life,  Uberty.  and  the  pursmt  of  happiness." 


Miflit  Doesn't  Mmke  Rifht— HoMttf  Is 
tU  Best  Policy 

EXTEREION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  tnrw  Tosx 

HI  IHM  HOU8K  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  avalanche  of  telegrams  in  opposition 
to  the  excess-profits  tax  have  become  a 
deluge.  I  fear  that  the  reaction  of  the 
public  to  the  attempted  usurpation  of 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  fimctions  o* 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  reach- 
ing  those  proportions  when  It  was  sought 

» "I^e  first  (and  only  other)  recipient  from 
South  Carolina  of  a  congressional  medal  was 
Col.  WUUam  Washington,  a  relative  of  our 
first  President. 


tt  I  stack  the  Supreme  Ooqrt.  The  people 

0  the  United  States  believe  in  govem- 
n  ent  under  laws  and  not  of  man.  They 
aie  opposed  to  legislative  tyranny,  and 
tlie  next  election  will  give  them  an  op- 
R  irtunity  to  select  candidates  who  will 
ki  ep  their  pledges  and  not  betray  the  in- 
t<  rests  of  the  sovereign  citizens  whom 
tl  ey  represent    Under  leave  to  extend. 

1  am  inserting  a  few  telegrams  typical 
o!  the  sentiment  of  the  people  through- 
oi  It  the  country.  These  telegrams  have 
b<  en  received  by  me  within  the  last  hour 
and  these  will  continue  until  this  ques- 
U  m  of  usiirpation  ends  in  victory  for  the 
People: 

MroDLTTOwH.  Ohio,  June  2S.  19S3. 
C*  ngressman  Danud,  A.  Rxxo, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  House  Office  Building. 
[)K&a  Sa:  Urge  your  continued  splendid 
reiistance  to  any  extension  of  the  excess- 
pr  >flu  tax  in  any  form.  This  tax  Is  danger- 
ouB  to  all  small  businesses  and  absolutely 
al(  Is  and  abets  a  further  dangeroiis  extension 
of  monopoly  by  large  and  well-established 
CO  oapanles.  It  not  only  weakens  small  com- 
pa  ales  but  siphons  off  earnings  to  such  an 
ex  wnt  that  any  expansion  Is  vfa-tuaily  Im- 
poKlble  because  of  Inability  to  build  up 
working  capital  or  borrow  money  from  any 
so  md  financing  agency.  If  this  tax  Is  con- 
tli  lued.  It  will  almost  certainly  mean  the  end 
of  unall  business  and  the  trend  toward  static 
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eo  tnomy  in  this  country. 


Ooousos  Oou*. 


BKsroL.  Comr.,  June  25. 1953. 
D^Nm.  A.  Rkd. 

House  Office  Building: 
Congratulations  on  yoxir  stand  ag^nst  ex- 
tei  islon  of  excess-profits  tax. 

M.  C.  Joi 


Columbus,  Ohio,  June  25,  1953. 
H(^.  D.  A.  Reed, 

House  of  Representatives: 

^  7rgently   oppose   continuance   of   ezcess- 
pr^t  tax  beyond  Jxine  30. 

C.    B.     HOLIJNOSHXAD     h    ASSOCIATES. 


Obamd  Rapds,  IfjcB.,  Ju-ne  25,  1953. 
Cofigressman  Daniel  Reed, 

House  Office  Building: 
1  falntaln  your  fine  stand  for  honor  and 
tnl^grlty  In  taxation  and  more  power  to  you. 
KxELEs  nuae  Co., 
I.  s.  KxEi-ra.  Chairman. 
P.  S.  Labwed,  Treasurer. 
M.  S.  KzELzB  n.  Vice  President. 
P.  P.  Steketee.  Jr..  President. 

PtAnrviLLE,  Cork..  June  25.  1953. 
itatlve  Dakiel  A.  Rees, 
Hotise  Office  Building: 
\  'e  believe  that  your  continued  stand  to- 
waid  the   excess-profits  tax   U   most  com- 
mendable and  In  the  true  tradition  estab- 
llaked  by  the  highly  regarded  lawmakers  of 
•"--  United  SUtes  like  yovirself.     Our  hopes 
prayers  are  with  you  In  this  hour  of 
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XxM  Awoxas.  Caur..  June  25.  X95S. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building: 
Keep  up  the  good  work.    Stand  fast.    I 
am  proud  to  be  one  of  your  fellow  Amerloans. 

X^  A.  AusBf,  M.  XX 
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Blaxxlst  Wilson. 
Vice    President.    PkUnvUle    Electro 
Plating  Co. 

GxnLro«D,  Cokn..  June  25.  1953. 
Daniel  Rees. 
House  of  Representatives: 
Yj)ur  continued  sense  of  fairness  to  Amerl- 
growth  business  by  refusing  to  extend 
—  profits  tax  Is  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
■  are  fighting  for  your  same  principle. 
Flexible  Tuanrc  Coap., 
VUbbuck  K.  Daocett, 

President. 


^'ho 


HousroN.  Tee..  June  25. 1953. 
Representative  Daniel  Reed. 

State  of  New  York: 
Taxation  will  ruin  the  Nation.     Cut  aa 
taxes  now.    Spending  won't  stop  and  budget 
won't  be  balanced  If  taxes  are  not  cut  now. 

OscAs  Schmidt. 

liCxAMi.  Fla..  June  25,  aMS. 
Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed. 
House  of  Representatives: 
Read  in  this  meaning's  paper  of  your  con- 
tinued  courageous  stand   on   ezoess-proAta 
tax  and  cannot  refrain  from  aaylng  bravo. 

OEoaas  B.  SroEEB, 
President,  Storer  Broadcasting  Co.;  Chair- 
man  of  the  Board,  Standard  Tuba  Co., 
Detroit. 

Hew  ToaK.  If .  T..  Jurie  25, 1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives: 
I  have  been  following  with  gratitude  the 
strong  fight  you  are  waging  for  reduction  oC 
taxes.  ThU  feeling  U  shared  by  countless 
numbers  of  business  people.  1  hope  you  win 
have  the  courage  to  keep  up  the  fight  and 
see  to  It  that  the  pre-election  campaign 
pledges  become  a  reaUty  rather  than  mers 
promises.  Anything  else  would  be  a  fraud 
perpetrated  on  the  people.  We  are  behind 
you  and  hope  you  will  be  succsssftU  In  your 
efforts. 

Benjamin  O.  Beowdt, 
President,  B.  O.  Browdy.  Ine. 

ScorrsDALE.  Ata.  June  25. 1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  a.  Reed. 

Bouse  Office  Building: 
Congratulations  again  on  your  courageotis 
stand  against  extension  of  the  excess-profiU 
tax,  the  most  villainous  law  ever  enacted  in 
this  country.  Every  fair-minded  Amerlcaa 
should  be  behind  you. 

H.    W.    HOABO. 

Chicaoo.  111..  June  25,  1953. 
RepresentaUve  Daniel  Reed, 

House  of  Representatives: 
Bravo.  Tou  are  displaying  courage  on  th« 
excess-profits  tax  that  Messrs.  Hallbck  and 
Mabtin  should  pay  attention.  Keep  up  the 
good  work  for  the  good  of  the  party  and 
country. 

Wallace  D.  Johnsom. 

DETaorr.  Mich.,  June  25.  1953. 
Chairman  Daniel  Rced, 

House  Office  Building: 
Stick  to  your  guns.     Don't  give  in  to  big 
business  and  big  politics  on  the  excess-profiu 
tax.  *^ 

HOLLET   CABBUEETXJS   CO., 

O.  M.  HoLLET.  Jr. 

BaisTOL,  Conn..  June  25.  1953. 
XXanibl  a.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building: 
Thanks   for    your    opposition    to   excess- 
profits  tax. 

8.  T.  Uebank. 

Bedvoed,  Ohio.  June  25.  1953. 
Hon.  Damiel  Rbeo, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Tour  courageous  stand  In  a  battle  to  pre- 
vent   further    excess-profits    tax    legislation 
has  aroi^ed  profound  admiration  of  leaders 
In  this  commtmlty.     You  are  undoubtedly 


being  subjected  to  severe  pressure  from  many 
political  quarters,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  not  be  persuaded  to  change  your 
position  and  will  continue  to  do  your  utmost 
to  the  end  that  this  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory legislation  will  die  on  Jime  30  next  as 
was  originally  planned. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 

A.  T.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Waltram,  Mass.,  Jurie  25. 1953. 
Chairman  Daniel  Reed. 

House  of  Representatives: 
Please  know  that  you  have  our  full  moral 
support  and  that  we  and  our  friends  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  in  spirit  in 
your  tremendoiis  battle  to  keep  the  immor- 
ally dlecrlmlnatory  excess-profits  tax  from 
being  extended. 

RaTTHSON  MANUrACTUEINQ  CO., 

C.  T.  ScHULTz.  Vice  President. 

New  Toek,  N.  T.,  June  25. 1953. 
Daniel  A.  Rebd, 

Chairman,    House    Ways    and    Means 
Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Congratulations  on  your  determined  effort 
to   wipe   out  the   vicious   excess-proflts-tax 
law.    You  have  my  wholehearted  support. 

Joseph  Qlvcie. 

Alameda,  Calit..  June  26, 1953. 
Chairman  Daniel  Reed, 

House   Ways  and   Means  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C: 
Regarding  your  stand  on  the  excess-profits 
tax.  your  clear  picture  of  the  needs  of  not 
only  small  business  but  of  the  entire  United 
States  has  been  a  marvel  to  me.     We  need 
more  men  in  government   that  have  your 
foresight  and  courage  to  stand  behind  your 
decision  even  under  enormous  pressures. 
Pacdic  Coast  Bmoineekiho  Co.« 
s.  a.  muxllee. 

CoLXTMBTTS,  Orio,  June  25,  1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  Rezd, 

Chairman,    House    Ways    and    Means 
Committee .  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  and   thousands   more   greatly   admire 
your  courageous  refusal  to  compromise  on 
issue  of  the  unjust  excess-profits  tax.    Keep 
up  the  fight. 

Watne  a.  Stallman.  Jr. 
HowAEO  A.  Stallman. 


Chicago.  Iix.,  Jitne  2$.  1953. 
Bon.  Daniel  Reed, 

Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Commitee, 
House   Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Friends,   associates,   and   myself   feel   the 
excess-profiu  tax  la  unfair  and  Inequitable 
and  should  die  on  June  30.     Appreciate  your 
continuing  efforts  to  stop  Its  extension. 

M.    C.     BILMAN. 

EvANSTON.  III. 

Laschmont,  N.  T..  June  26. 1953. 
Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed, 
House  of  Representatives: 
Don't  let  them  lick  you.     Keep  fighting. 
The  economy  of  the  country  is  at  stake. 

Tannet,  or  Labchmont^  N.  Y. 

PmLABELMiiA,  Pa.,  June  26, 1953. 
Chairman  Daniel  Reed, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Keep  up  your  splendid  fight  to  defeat  the 
excess-profits  tax.  A  strong  America  needs 
strong  business.  Continuation  of  this  anti- 
growth  tax  would  further  stymie  normal 
healthy  expansion  of  small  business  such  as 
oxirselves. 

Robebt  T.  Sheen, 
President.  Milton  Roy  Co. 


New  Yobx.  N.  Y.,  June  26. 1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Your  constructive  thinking  and  your  hard 
work  for  the  reduction  of  income  taxes  Is 
greatly  appreciated. 

W.   H.   TOCKEB. 

Sotrrn  Bend,  Ino..  June  25. 1953. 
Daniel  Reed, 

Hou^e  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
You  have  our  deepest  sympathies  in  the 
terrific  battle  you  are  putting  up  against  the 
enormous  pressure  brought  to  bear  against 
you  in  your  fight  to  keep  the  excess-profits 
tax  from  being  extended. 
Kmdest  regards, 

Basic  Machine  Feoducts, 
R.  H.  FteBBLT. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  June  25, 1953. 
Daniel  Reed, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Business  colleagues  in  this  area  support 
you  completely  in  your  stand  against  exten- 
sion of  excess-profits  tax  which  is  shackling 
growth  of  small  business. 

South  Bend  Automatic,  Inc., 
C.  K.  Campbell.  President. 

West  Habttobo.  Conn.,  June  25. 1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  wish  to  offer  congratulations  and  es^ 
press  our  support  for  your  firm  stand  against 
compromising  with  the  moral  Issue  involved 
in  excess-profits-tax  fight. 

N.  W.  Fobd. 
Executive  Vice  President,  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  Connecticut. 
Inc. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  June  25. 1953. 
Daniel  Reed. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
My  entire  organization  as  well  as  practi- 
cally every  other  one  on  this  territory  con- 
vinced that  you  will  stand  firm  in  your  con- 
viction that  the  excess-profits  tax  not  be  re- 
newed. We  are  all  behind  you  in  your  cou- 
rageous fight.  In  the  face  of  the  terrific 
pressxire  exerted  upon  you  you  have  ahown 
yourself  to  be  a  great  statesman,  and  you 
have  our  utmost  admiration. 

Caxl  White.  Jr.. 
President.  Pranks  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Sausauto,  Calif.,  JuTie  25.  1953. 
Representative  Daniel  Reed, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C* 
Please  keep  up  the  fight  for  repeal  of  ex- 
cess-profits tax.    We  are  behind  you  all  the 
way. 

J.  Ni 


Beaumont,  TBx.,  June  26,  1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  Reed, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Stay  in  there. 

VICTIM  B.  Todd. 
President.  Beaumont  Forging  Co. 

Ann  Axbob,  Mich,.  June  25, 1953. 
Chairman  Daniel  Reed, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  am  In  thorough  accord  with  your  cou- 
rageoiis  stand  on  the  excess-profits  tax.   You 
deserve  success. 

Robbbt  B.  Ixwib^ 
President,  Argus  Cameras,  Ine. 


Ann  Abbob.  Mich..  June  25,  1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We    greaUy    appreciate    your    continued 
stand    against    the    discriminatory    excess- 
profits  tax.    This  means  a  lot  to  small  com- 
panies such  as  ours  which  have  been  un- 
fairly treated.     Thank  you  very  much  for 
the  fight  you  are  putting  up  in  our  behalf. 
Jobeph  H.  DrrwEiLEB, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Argus  Cam- 
era. Ine. 


Houston,  Tex..  June  25,  1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  stand 
In  regard  to  the  excess-profits  tax.    We  are 
behind  you  100  percent. 

R.  B.  Heinxen, 
Assistant  Treasurer, 
A.  O.  Smith,  Corp. 

Ann  Abbob,  Mich.,  June  25. 1953. 
Chairman  Daniel  Reed, 

Bouse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
You  deserve  the  admiration  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  your  firm  stand  to  sup- 
port the  pfuty's  platform  of  tax  reduction. 
Dudley  J.  Scholten, 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  Sales, 
Argus  Cameras.  Inc. 


Ann  Abbcs,  Mich.,  June  25. 1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Bouse  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  excess-profits  tax  must  be  allowed  to 
expire  as  scheduled.    You  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous Job,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  It 
Is  appreciated. 

Jambs  BaiNKERHorp. 
Direetor  of  iTidustrial  Relatione, 
Argus  Camertu.  Inc. 


CoATBviLLE,  Pa.,  Juue  25,  1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

Chairman,    House    Ways    and    Meane 
Committee,   Washington,  D.  C: 
You  have  the  backing  of  every  fair-minded 
American  and  every  businessman  sincerely 
Interested  in  the  ultimate  welfare  of  our 
country  in  your  courageous  fight  in  behaU 
of  the  survival  of  American  free  enterprise. 
Your  constituents  should  be  proud  of  you. 
It  Is  with  sincere  pride  that  I,  as  a  small- 
business  man,  note  that  someone  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  not  forgotten  the  prom- 
ises made  in  the  last  presidential  campaign. 
I«ONABO  M.  Steunk. 


Beidgepobt,  Conn.,  June  25,  1953. 
Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  of  Representatives: 
Congratulations  for  your  courageous  stand. 
Geobcx  Baxkeland. 


Chicago,  III..  Jvfie  25.  1953. 
Congressman  Daniel  Reed, 

House  Office  Building: 
We  are  behind  you  on  your  stand  against 
excess-profits  tax. 

E.  J.  BosnnoL. 
WUfNETKA,  III. 

Chicago.  III.,  June  25,  1953. 
Congressman  Daniel  Reed. 

House  Office  Building: 
May  we  assure  you  we  know  you  are  right 
In  your  stand  against  eEcess-profits-taE  «b- 
tension. 

A.1L 


fl 
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Cbkaoo,  Iix..  June  25. 1953. 
Congreasman  IXunxL  B>id, 

House  Office  BuUdtn^: 
Want  you  to  know  we  are  back  of  yoa  In 
your   stand   against   exceaa-prollta-tax   eK- 
fenalon. 

Jamsb  r.  Bamt. 

Chicaco.  III.,  June  25,  1»53. 
Congressman  lumn.  Rkd. 

House  Office  Building: 
Ton  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  posU 
tion  you  have  taken  toward  ezcess-pn^ts 
tax.    I  support  you  wbolebeartedly. 

llBLTIIf  KZNSCa. 


Cbxuoo.  Ill^  June  25,  1953. 
Itepresentatlve  Rsd, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Hold  your  guns.  Rkid.    We  are  for  yoo. 

Okmws  Bucklkt. 

Psu>  Also.  Cat.tf.,  June  25, 1953. 
Cbalrman  Daiv  Bssd. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
I  am  a  small  retailer  and  we  are  all  stek 
and   tired   of   being   clobbered   by  FMeral 
OoTemment  taxes.    We  all  pray  you  will  stop 
tlM  excess-proflts-tax  extension. 

B.  W.  MdBLTEA. 

aroacis.  Mkb..  June  25,  1953. 
Chairman  Dakixl  Bxxd. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
X  admire  your  eourage  and  parserrerance 
In  your  belief  that  the  excess-proflts  tax 
should  not  be  extended  because  at  Its  dam- 
aging result  to  the  smaller  growing  company 
upon  which  Inqpoees  a  most  unfair  bunften. 
May  your  efforU  be  successful. 

K.  B.  Ifmm&T. 

BOjcs,  UtCB.,  June  25, 1953. 

Boa.  DSMBL  BXBD. 

Chairman.  Wags  rnnd  Means  Commit- 
tee. House  oj  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C: 

Tour  statesmanlike  stand  on  opposing  the 
extension  of  the  excess-proflts  bill  requested 
by  the  administration  has  the  complete  ad- 
miration of  my  associates  and  fellow  busi- 
nessmen In  this  area.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  we  comply  with  yotir  opinion  and  win 
support  you  In  every  way  possible. 

My  kindest  regards,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  your  conunlttee  gave 
me  in  presenting  my  statement  In  the  early 
part  of  June. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Edwabo  a.  Bogus. 
Pre»*Ienf.  E.  T.  C,  Inc. 

SxATTLs.  Wash.,  June  25, 1953. 
Hon.  Dawiel  A.  Rkxb, 

Chairman.    House    Ways    and    Mean* 
CommiUee.   House   of   Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  accept  my  meet  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  your  courageouB  stand  against  the 
iniquitous    excesa-proflts-tax  law.     If   more 
men  In  public  life  had  your  fortitude,  the 
terrors  of  today's  uncertainties  would  vanish. 
I  pray  Ood  your  fight  will  not  fail. 

RoassT  P.  Lswia. 

Nxw  Havkm,  Conw.,  June  25.  1953. 
Hon.  Daniel  Rexd, 

Chairman,    House    Ways   and    Means 
Committee.   House   of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.  C: 
Deeply  ai^reciate  your  unceasing  efforts  to 
have  excess-profits  tax  expire.     While  •lOO.- 
000  limitation  would  assist  ovir  company,  we 
continue   to  feel   that  this  tax  is  unequal, 
waatefvU.  stifling,  and  unfair  to  extend  at  this 
late   date  for   any   corporation.    While   we 


itroingly  fSTor  balanced  Iradget  and  stabl- 
]  Ized  dollar,  we  cannot  feel  that  extenakm 
(  f  t»><«  tax  Is  the  right  or  effective  way. 
TioiAtn  M.  BiXLxa, 
President,  J.  B.  T.  Instruments,  Inc. 

Moxnrr  Clsicsns,  Muai..  June  25, 1953. 
'.  Ion.  Damixl  a.  Rxbd, 

Chairman.   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means.    House   of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Have  been  watching  with  admiration  your 
1  tattle  on  excess- profits  tax.    The  right  thing 
1  ■  always  worth  fighting  for.    You  have  our 
( very  support.    Keep  up  the  good  woik. 
laoMaiTS.  Inc.. 
W.  B.  Babnxt,  President. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  25, 1953. 
{ :halrman  Danscl  Rxxo. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  urge  yon  and  your  committee  to  con- 
Inue  effort  to  keep  excess-proflts  tax  from 
1  «lng  extended  In  behalf  at  such  eompaniea 
o  whom  this  tax  la  definitely  discriminating. 
D.  O.  Jambs  Osab  MasnTVAcruaiNS  Co.. 
H.  O.  JAMia,  President. 

Clbvslahb.  Ohio.  June  25,  1953. 
]  Xakixl  Bxsd. 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Out  tap  ofllcers  Join  me  In  congratulaUng 
'ou  on  your  courageous  stand  against  cxten- 
I  ion  of  admittedly  desteuctive  excess-prof- 
1  ts-tax  law.    Success  to  you. 

TowMoroa  Cosp., 
Galkm  M"*— . 
Vice  President  and  Trtaeurer. 

Msw  Youc.  N.  Y..  June  25,  1953. 
Ion.  Dakixl  A.  Rbxd, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Permit  us  to  say  that  we  admire  your  cour- 

I  ^e  and  greatly  appreciate  your  determlna- 

Ion  In  standing  up  for  what  you  beUeve  to 

1  w  right  as  well  as  the  best  for  our  Nation 

IS  a  whole  in  the  eseess-proflts-taz  oontro- 

ersy. 

Sincerely, 

Colin  W.  G«at  Lswis. 
Treasurer,  Lily  Tulip  Cup  Corp. 


Chicago.  III..  June  25, 195i, 

I  Congressman  Dakixl  Rkid, 

Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

We,  one  and  all,  admire  yovir  fortitude  and 
\  eel  you  are  absolutely  correct  In  your  stand 
<  n  the  excess-proflts  tax.  Why  not  eliminate 
i  bout  $1  of  giveaway  to  Kurope  for  every  $1 
1  hat  the  so-called  excess-proflts  tax  will  bring 
la? 

J.  L.  YOUKG. 

CHiCAao,  III.,  June  25,  1953. 
!on.  Dakixl  A.  Rkxd, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Yova  courageous  stand  In  the  flght  to  pre- 
ilent  extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax  de- 
fl  erves  the  highest  commendation.  You  have 
I  ly  full  support  and  admiration.  I  am  sure 
t  tut  your  position  is  right. 

Josbph'B.  Laktssmak, 
ControOer,  American  Steel  Foundries. 

CmcABo.  III.,  June  25, 1953. 
(fongressman  Dakih.  Rs^ 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  know  what  pressure  you  are  undergoing. 
Y*  are  back  oi  you  to  the  end. 

J.  C.  OsimK. 
MKi.«oes  Pass,  III. 


CwciwwATt,  Omto.  J%tne  25, 1951.' 
Cuugifasiiisn  Dakhel  A.  Bxia, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
T  have  meat  pleasant  •mevaorj  at  my  ra- 
eeptlon  before  your  committee  when  advo- 
cating that  the  excess-proflts  tax  be  allowed 
to  expire  June  SO.  At  that  time  you  and 
the  committee  felt  strongly  that  this  tax  on 
expansion  and  efflcieney  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. I  sincerely  hope  you  maintain  your 
position  In  spite  of  pressures  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear. 

WtLUAM  DOIXB. 

MxorosD.  Mass.,  June  25, 1953. 
Hon.  Dakixl  Rxxo, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C: 
According    to    ciirrent    report,    enormous 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  for  extension 
of  excess-proflts  tax  as  deadline  apfiroaches. 
Those  who  suffer  under  this  tax  are  with  you 
in   spirit  in  your  terrlflic  example.     I  had 
hoped  my  testimony  before  your  committee 
on  June  11  may  have  been  a  declaiva  Infhi- 
ence  in  putting  the  final  nail  in  the  adoUn^ 
istration  coOln.     May  th«  cooraga  ot  your 
conviction  preserve. 

JSKKT  H.  OBAVXa. 

President,  Vogue  DoUs,  Inc. 

— —  > 

MrcHicAK  Crrr.  lm>.,  June  25,  1963. 
Chairman  Dakixl  Rxcd. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee.  House  of 
Representatives.  Wa^ington.  D.  C: 
My  most  refreshing  Washington  experience 
In  20  years  and  most  reassuring  for  American 
business  was  the  sympathetic  understanding 
of  you  and  your  committee  as  you  took  te»> 
thnony  of  selective  destructiveness  of  pro- 
gressive   businesses    by    misnamed    tmesm 
profits  tax.     Michigan   City  would   like   to 
honor   you   as   our  citizens   honored    your 
grandfather.     Congratulations     and     many 
thanks  for  yoor  determinad  support  of  in- 
jured business. 

TBS  Bats  Coar,, 
Phil  T.  BrBAoos, 

Presidant. 
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,  TLA.,  June  25, 195S. 
Representative  Rxxo, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee.  House  of 
Meprese  lUattves.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Another  Florida  Bepubllcan  requests  you 
not  continue  present  excess-proflts-tax  law. 
Best  wishes. 

WALTm  E.  Paulst. 

HASTroas,  Cokk..  June  25, 1953. 
Qmgressman  Dakixl  A.  Rssa. 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and  Means  Cows' 
mtttee.  House  Office  Building,  WasIS' 
ington,  D.  C: 
Several  fellow  Connecticut  leaders  and  X 
have  today  wired  other  members  of  your  com- 
mittee and  also  Leo  Allen  of  Rules  Com- 
mittee   urging    support    of    you    in    your 
inspirational  flght  against  executive  branoh 
attempts  to  dictate  tax  leglsiation.    Kindest 
regards  and  congratulations. 

W.  E.  DmcASS. 
President.  Cray  Manufacturing  Co. 

root  IiAIJOBBmLS,  FLA..  Jutu  25,  1953. 

Representative  Rxxo. 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.    House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Believe  me  norlda  Republicans.  Including 
those  registered  by  local  necessity  as  Demo- 
crats and  who  were  the  determining  factor 
in  Florida  going  Republican  in  the  last  Pres- 
idential election,  plead  with  you  to  prevent 
the  excess-proflts  tax  law  being  reinstated 
after  J\me  30. 

ALBBST  J.  SCHZU. 


ALBUQUEBQfUS  V.  Mxx.,  Juue  28,  1953. 
Hon.  Dakixl  Rkxd, 

House  Office  Buitdlng,  Washington,  D.  O.: 
God  bless  you.  Were  the  other  ntembers  of 
.  Congress,  men  of  your  high  integrity  and 
courage,  our  countrymen  could  relax.  Your 
stand  on  the  extension  of  the  excess-proflts 
tax  has  endeared  you  to  the  nation  and 
voters  everywhere  as  the  type  of  man  we 
want  in  Washington.  We  don't  need  stooges 
In  the  Federal  Government,  but  men  who 
put  country  before  party. 

Actually  In  sponsoring  the  excess-proflts 
tax  President  Elsenhower  is  letting  down  the 
very  men  who  made  him  the  serviceman  of 
World  War  II.  None  of  them  who  for  one 
business  reason  or  another  saw  flt  to  incor- 
porate his  business  unless  he  had  a  large 
amount  of  capital  to  Invest  and  precloxis  few 
of  them  had  would  be  subject  to  the  excess- 
profits  tax  In  its  most  vicious  effect  namely, 
if  the  corp>oratlon  earned  more  than  928,000 
they  paid  82  percent  tax.  In  this  request 
for  extension  he  has  let  down  the  veterans 
as  win  all  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
vote  for  its  extension.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  dont  quit;  we  need  men  lilce  you. 

HXXBZST  HZXUET,  Jr. 

Pasaozka,  Calif. 

Wasbikgtoh.  D.  C.  June  25. 1953. 
Chairman  Dakixl  Rxxs. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
United    States   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C: 
I  wish  to  lugs  you  to  stand  firm  in  your 
valiant  efforts  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  excess-profits  tax.    Millions  of  American 
voters  swept  the  Republican  administration 
into  olQce  last  November  principally  because 
it  promised  honesty  and  integrity  in  gov- 
ernment.    Such   honesty  and  Integrity  in- 
cludes tiie  obligation  to  live  up  to  campaign 
promises   unlnss   intervening   circumstancea 
beyond  the  control  of  anyone  prevent  com- 
pliance therewith,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
case  with  the  extension  of  the  excess-proflts 
tax.     Your  determined  flght  has  rightfully 
earned  you  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
thinking     American     dtisens — Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike. 
Kindest  regards. 

OOATCS  Lbab. 
Ffce    President,   Overseas   National 
Ainoays. 

LoTJisvzLLB.  Kt..  June  25,  1953. 
Bon.  Dan  Rxxo, 

Hottse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  O.i 
Please  do  everything  in  yo\xt  power  to  pre- 
vent continuanca  of  excess-proflu  tax.  Per- 
mit no  illegal  shenanigans  to  circumvent 
your  committee's  right  to  keep  discussion 
from  reaching  flocv  of  House.  Permitting 
excess-proflte  tax  to  die  a  natural  death  Jima 
30.  1953,  was  a  solemn  promise  of  both 
parties  to  the  people.  That  promise  must  be 
kept.  Glva  xu  small-business  people  « 
break. 

W.    W.    ZlXGK, 

Kentuoky    State    Manater^    World 
Insurance  Co. 


Why  TUrd  Parties  Doa't  Grow  ■ 
Amerioi— Virc  U  France 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  oRio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  June  29,  19S3 

Mr.  BENDER    Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
can tourists  returning  from  Fnuice  in- 
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variably  speak  of  the  beauty  of  Paris  and 
the  delights  of  their  visit.  No  one  ever 
talks  about  the  mess  of  their  politics. 
The  umpsteenth  government  since  World 
World  n  is  currently  in  power,  but  no 
one  is  confident  of  its  abiUty  to  weather 
any  major  storm,  and  major  storms  are 
what  blow  in  France  every  2  weeks. 

The  lack  of  stability  inside  Prance  is 
an  old  story.  It  stems  from  the  multi- 
party system  which  has  plagued  the  land 
for  a  century.  Today,  it  is  aggravated 
by  the  tremendous  drains  on  the  French 
budget  due  to  the  battle  in  Indochina, 
the  internal  struggle  against  commu- 
nism, the  chronic  complaint  of  graft  in 
finance  and  war  contracts. 

Korea  is  a  long  way  from  the  United 
States,  but  Indoctiina  is  9,000  miles  from 
France  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
French  mind  that  the  problems  will  get 
worse  before  they  get  better.  Premier 
Laniel  after  2  weeks  in  office  has  already 
survived  one  financial  crisis.  He  wlU 
have  to  survive  many  more  in  the  ap- 
proaching future. 

Paris?  Its  politics  make  Washington. 
D.  C,  peaceful  by  contrast. 


More  Mifitary  Redtape  Prodndof  Wasted 
Manpower 


EXT^3«SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxZKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursdajf.  July  9, 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  Associated  Press  release  of  recent 
date  attracted  my  attention  and  I  felt 
that  it  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  This  re- 
lease stated  that  trans-Atlantic  pilots 
would  get  secret  routes  and  passwords 
for  entering  the  United  States.  It  also 
stated  that  two  United  States  officers 
were  stationed  at  Shannon  Airport  to 
give  sealed  envelopes  to  pilots  contain- 
ing position  of  secret  corridor.  Having 
personally  spent  4  years  in  the  military 
services,  and  having  worked  with  the 
various  services  for  the  past  S  years.  I 
am  most  familiar  with  the  overclassifl- 
cation  of  material  and  inefficiency  of 
these  commands  imder  the  guise  of  se- 
ciuity. 

I  am  a  confirmed  believer  of  adequate 
security  for  our  Nation  and  realize  that 
many  documents  must  be  classified.  It 
is  also  appropriate  to  take  some  precau- 
tion against  a  surprise  attack  by  devising 
a  means  of  identifying  aircraft  ap« 
pitMtching  our  shores.  However,  the  Air 
Force  is  so  intent  on  making  more  red- 
tape  to  absorb  manpower  and  contribute 
to  their  inefficiency  that  this  order  is  not 
surprising  to  me.  As  an  aviator  my- 
self, with  transcontinental  experience.  I 
know  that  every  scheduled  airline  is  re- 
quired to  report  its  position  every  hour, 
and  that  reports  are  made  much  more 
often  as  they  approach  our  shores. 
Therefore,  such  a  plan  is  ridiculous  and 
unnecessary.  It  is  not  only  a  waste  of 
manpower,  but  incurs  the  additional  ex- 
pense by  having  Air  R)rce  officers  sta- 


tioned at  many  points  of  embarkation 
for  American-bound  flights. 

It  is  Indeed  odd  that  the  Air  Force  Is 
xinable  to  identify  these  planes  which 
operate  on  public  schedules  and  are 
required  by  present  regulations  to  report 
their  positions  every  hour.  But  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  more  ridiculous  to  have  these 
slower  propeller-type  commercial  planes 
contend  with  all  this  red  tape  when  any 
attack  on  our  country  would  be  make  by 
jet-type  aircraft.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  not  one  single  American  airline 
operating  jet  transport  planes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  in- 
clude the  follovring  news  article: 

TftAKSATLAKTIC   PILOTS  OXT  SkCSET  ROUTX, 

Passwobo 

8HAMKOK  AntPOKT.  IBXLAKB.  July  6. ^Trans- 
Atlantic  commercial  pilots  must  now  fly  pre- 
scribed routes  when  crossing  America's  east 
coast  and  be  ready  to  give  a  secret  password 
if  challenged,  airline  soiirces  said  yesterday. 

Pilots  of  all  trans-Atlantic  planes  leaving 
Shannon  Alrpco^  for  the  United  States,  are 
given  special  brieflngs. 

Two  United  States  Air  Force  oflloers  sta- 
tioned at  the  airport  give  sealed  envelopes 
to  the  i^ots  containing  the  position  of  a 
■ecret  corridor  and  a  secret  password. 

The  instructions  which  change  daily  are 
relayed  from  Washington  through  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Dublin. 

The  new  defense  measiires  wne  designed 
partly  to  ease  the  task  of  identifying  all  com- 
mwcial  planes  crossing  the  radar  screen 
guarding  the  United  States  coast.  Previous- 
ly; jet  flghters  were  kept  busy  checking 
planes  flying  outside  regular  channels,  or 
otherwise  not  identified. 


The  Dronf kt  m  the  So«thw«st 


EXTENSION  (V  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  ICZKKESOrA 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  9, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle entiUed  "Fitting  the  Facts."  written 
by  Alfred  D.  Stedman  and  published  in 
the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press.  The 
article  deals  with  agricultural  programs 
and  the  critical  drought  situation,  which 
we  have  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  emergency  loan  bill  relating  to  cat- 
tle resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Tmofo  THc  Facts 

Have  you.  Mr.  City  Man,  ever  tried  wres- 
tling with  a  drought  on  the  land?  Have  you 
ever  seen  your  herds  fade  to  skin  and  bones 
for  want  of  grass  and  water?  Have  you 
watched  crops,  the  products  of  your  land 
and  labor,  burn  up  and  blow  away? 

Have  you  ever  beheld  a  lush  and  beautiful 
stand  of  wheat  wither  and  fall  under  an  epl. 
demlc  of  black  stem  rust  s{>ores,  blown  in  on 
winds  paying  no  heed  to  man-made  bound- 
aries? 

Have  you  been  hit  at  the  same  time  by  the 
double  disaster  of  drought  and  price  slump 
due  to  distress  marketings  like  those  right 
now  of  cattle  and  wheat? 

Or  have  you  watched  your  operating  eosts 
being  UH>ed  by  managed  price  advanos*.  with 
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the  Government  actively  aiding  or  at  least 

assenting  while  your  prices  sajUc? 

Though  that  may  seem  an  exaggerated  list 
of  rarm  troubles  which  city  folks  may  escape, 
it  is  In  fact  a  record  straight  from  cvurent 
news.  And  It  explains  why  Washington  farm 
policies  are  acquiring  at  least  on  the  surface 
something  of  a  new  look. 

The  change  Is  one  of  emphasis.  Hitherto 
the  emphasis  has  been  on  taking  the  empha- 
sis off  Washington.  OfBclal  policy  has  cen- 
tered on  developing  the  farmer's  Individual 
Initiative,  his  moral  fiber,  thrift,  willingness 
to  rise  above  the  dollar  sign,  and  Independ- 
ence of  Government  help. 

That  policy  has  \irged  on  farmers  the  ad- 
vantages of  relying  more  on  competition  In 
the  free  ntarketplace  and  less  on  Federal  price 
props  or  other  Government  aid.  It  has  men- 
tione<l  virtues  but  emphasized  faults  in  Fed- 
eral farm  programs. 

No  doubt  those  are  still  the  sincere  con- 
cepts of  the  Washington  administration.  No 
reversal,  backtracking,  or  abandonment  of 
them  la  indicated. 

But  now  the  emphasis  Is  changing  to  fit 
changed  conditions  in  the  national  and  in- 
ternational picture.  The  administration  la 
adjusting  the  application  of  its  policies  In 
line  with  current  facts,  as  a  flexible  gov- 
•nunent  should. 

A  fact  proved  in  the  vast  Inferno  of  South- 
west drouth  is  that  farmers,  as  Individuals, 
•re  helpless  against  enormous  natural  forces 
run  amuck.  As  individuals  they  cannot 
ward  off  flood  or  bail  or  black  stem  rust  of 
wheat.  They  cannot  protect  themselves 
against  extreme  price  drops  from  distress 
selling  of  famished  cattle  or  homeless 
wheat — price  drops  accentuated  by  shrink- 
age of  markets  abroad,  and  made  to  hurt 
worse  by  managed  increases  in  prices 
charged  farmers  for  operating  supplies  and 
aervices. 

The  Federal  farm  programs  of  price  sup- 
ports, crop  insurance,  production  adjust- 
ment, and  credits  were  worked  out  to  enable 
farmers  to  pool  their  energies  for  protection 
against  such  extremes  as  those.  And,  in 
fact,  the  new  Washington  administration  has 
Insisted  that  Insurance  against  disaster, 
rather  than  price  fixing,  was  the  program's 
proper  Job. 

And  now.  In  the  changed  situation,  the 
Sisenhower-Benson  team  is  turning  to  a 
more  vigorous  use  of  Federal  farm  powers. 

The  Government  Is  buying  200  million 
pounds  of  beef  to  support  prices  in  the 
Southwest.  It  Is  lending  money  on  wheat 
stored  on  the  ground  as  an  emergency  move 
to  check  falling  wheat  prices.  It  is  spurring 
research  in  control  of  the  deadly  new  Race 
15B  of  wheat-stem  rust.  It  is  asking  author- 
ity to  use  farm  surpluses  as  foreign  aid. 
And.  subject  to  change  If  warranted,  it  is 
calling  a  referendum  of  wheat  farmers  on 
production  controls  to  back  up  price  sup- 
ports. 

The  accent  now  Is  properly  on  the  positive. 
The  farm  programs  are  officially  hailed  as 
llfesavers  against  price  disaster.  In  the 
words  of  CCC  Chief  John  H.  Davis,  to  throw 
them  suddenly  out  of  gear  would  spell  chaos 
and  disaster.  The  avowed  aim  is  to  use  them 
now  and  improve  them  for  the  future. 
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Qaestion  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  there 
a  revoluUon,  full-scale,  day-in.  day-out 
•tyle  going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 
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Tuesday,  May  19,  1953 


BROOKS    of    Louisiana.      Mr. 

.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

I  include  a  most  excellent  edi- 

which  appeared  in   the  Minden 

,  Minden.  La.,  Jime  26, 1953: 

Take  Morx  Than  thi  Red  Cross 

speech  the  other  day  to  the  national 

of  the  American  Red  Cross  Asslst- 

Secretary  John  Hannah  asked 

oi  ganizatlon  to  help  make  military  serv- 

attracilve  career  because  a  higher 

rate  is  needed  to  boost  the  dwin- 

nanpower  reserves.     He  said  the  Na- 

manpower  pool  will  be  exhausted  in 

years  if  draft  regulations  and  reen- 

rates  do  not  change. 

Jannah  is  new  to  the  Defense  Depart- 

I  oming  in  with  the  Elsenhower  admin- 

For  his  information,   we   might 

that  it  is  going  to  take  more  than 

Cross  to  make  up  for  the  manner  in 

the   American   serviceman   has   been 

The  veteran  was  given  a  pretty  good 

World  War  II  by  a  vote-minded 

but  somehow  the  fellow  that  was 

man  our  military  forces  found  hlm- 

ng  disregarded  more  and  more. 

service  employees  received  a  10-per- 

r4ise  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

>man,  who  f o\md  his  cost  of  living 

than  anyone  else's  because  of  frequent 

rs  and  scheming  landlords,  received 

percent. 

from  Washington  went  down  to  the 
hanges  that  prices  had  to  go  up  be- 
<he  fellows  who  put  in  the  "get  rich 
stores  overnight  outside  the  military 
ites    weren't    getting    their    Cadillac 
since  demobilization.     Formerly  ex- 
Federal  taxes  on  items  purchased 
post    exchange,    the    serviceman 
1  hese  taxes  now  levied. 
Daan   in  uniform  had  been  able  to 
effort  toward  adequately  feeding 
fan^ily  by  savings  on  food  prices  in  post 
es.     But,  shortly  after  World  War 
commissaries  also   were  ordered  to 
thel^  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  right 
I  can  be  purchased  cheaper  in  some 
(fjwntown  stores  than  on  the  base. 

of  trying  to  give  the  serviceman 
family  some  decent  housing  during 
peacetime  operations  of  our  military 
the  Government  started 
down  installations  and  selling  the 
s  to  profiteers.  Rent  controls  came 
living  outside  the  base  became  more 


be  ng 


fiom 
ibe 


the  Korean  war  broke  out  the  man 
1  making  a  career  out  of  military 
I  aw  Reserves  caUed  in  and  promoted 
long  with  him  regardless  of  knowl- 
active-duty  experience.     And,  to  our 
I  liscredit,  he  was  forced  to  fight  wlth- 
uate  equipment  or  ammunition  in  a 
seems  to  have  no  end. 
more  and  more  beds  were  added  to 
hospitals  for  the  public,  and  more 
care    extended   to  veterans   whose 
•s   had  nothing  to   do  with  their 
military  service,  the  man  In  unl- 
a  hue  and  cry  raised  against  Army 
hospitals  providing  medical  atten- 
hls  wife  and  children, 
person  outside  military  service  doesnt 
pa  rtlcular  assignment  or  doesn't  want 
trj  nsferred  to  another  State  cw  region, 
"  quit.     If  he  doesn't  like  his  boss,  he* 
If  he  doesn't  like  an  employee. 
Ire  him  and  hire  another.    If  he 
live  la  a  particular  section  of  the 


coTintry,  he  usually  can  find  employment, 
buy  a  home,  and  settle  down  there.  The 
man  entering  military  service  knows  that 
he  has  none  of  these  choices,  and  that  his 
cost  of  living  is  going  to  be  somewhat  higher 
and  his  Job  more  difficult  because  of  it. 

To  the  person  who  says,  "Well,  If  he  doesn't 
like  it,  he  doesn't  have  to  enlist";  that's  Jiut 
the  point.  We  have  to  have  more  military 
manpower  and  we  have  to  make  It  attrac- 
tive enough  for  men  to  want  to  enlist.  After 
their  expensive  training,  we  need  more  of 
them  to  make  the  service  a  career. 

Yes:  it  is  going  to  take  more  than  the 
Red  Cross  to  make  military  service  more  at- 
tractive to  the  young  man  or  experienced 
officer  today.  It's  going  to  take  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  Congressmen  who  will 
sit  down  and  talk  out,  and  think  out,  the 
serviceman's  problem  and  give  him  a  better 
break.  So  far.  all  the  talking  and  thinking 
seems  to  have  been  done  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  civilian  thinks  the  military  man  should 
have.  We  believe  in  a  certain  amount  of 
civilian  control,  but  only  the  man  in  uniform 
or  who  has  been  in  one  knows  what  It  take* 
for  him  to  make  a  living  and  get  some  enjoy- 
ment out  of  life. 


Electric  Power  From  Atomic  Encrfy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CAuroRitiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  27, 1953 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  the 
country  at  this  time  Is  the  development 
of  electric  power  from  atomic  energy  for 
peacetime  purposes  and  the  restrictions 
that  must  be  placed  upon  the  program 
for  national  security  reasons.  In  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  for  the  Rkcokd  a  statement  made 
by  Commissioner  Dale  E.  Doty,  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  a  Califor- 
nian,  which  he  presented  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Mr.  Doty 
points  out  a  few  problems  In  this  field 
as  they  affect  the  State  and  regulatory 
commissions  and  says  in  part: 

In  seeking  to  promote  the  development  of 
electric  energy  from  atomic  energy  by  uti- 
lizing the  initiative  of  private  and  other 
non-Federal  enterprise  there  is  a  parallel  in 
the  basic  Ideas  embodied  In  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act  of  1920. 

In  other  words,  as  Mr.  Doty  indicates, 
we  should  look  to  past  experience  in  the 
development  of  water  power  in  our  ef- 
forts to  find  a  solution  to  this  most  per- 
plexing problem  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  public  and  private  interests 
involved.    Mr.  Doty's  statement  follows: 

STATrMKMT   Or   COMMISSIONES    DaLZ    E.   DoTT, 

Upon  Bxhait  or  thx  Federal  Pown  Com- 
mission, Betork  the  Joint  CoMMrrTEx  oif 
Atomic  EifESor,  83d  Conoekss,  1st  Session, 
ON  Some  or  the  Problems  Incident  to  De- 
riNiNO  A   Federal   Polict   on   ImdustriaIi 
Atomic  Power  Development 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Dale  E.  Doty,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.    In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  23.  1963,  I  have 
been  requested  by  Chairman  Kuykendall  to 
give  you  a  shcnt  statement  on  the  viewi 
of  the  Commission  on  some  of  the  problems 
incident  to  the  definition  of  a  Federal  policy 
on  lnd\istrlal  atomic  power  development. 

I  know  you  wlU  appreciate  that  the  Com- 
mission has  not  had  time  to  undertake  a 
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comprehensive  study  of  theee  problems. 
However,  the  Power  Commision  believes  that 
it  has  information  and  experience  with  re- 
spect to  electric  utilities  and  their  regula- 
tion, the  licensing  of  the  development, 
transmission,  and  utUization  of  power  from 
waterpower  aites.  and  the  administration  of 
such  licensing  requirements,  which  may  be 
of  value  In  considering  a  Federal  policy  on 
Industrial  atomic  power  development.  In 
seeking  to  promote  the  development  of  elec- 
tric energy  from  atomic  energy  by  utilizing 
the  initiative  of  private  and  other  non- 
Federal  enterprise  there  is  a  parallel  in  the 
basic  ideas  embodied  In  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  of  1920  (now  pt.  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  16  U.  'T  C.  791a.  U.  8.  C.  et  seq.) 
under  which  non-Federal  development  of  the 
Nation's  waterpower  resources  has  success- 
fully proceeded  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

The  approach  adopted  In  that  act  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  waterpower  resources  was  to 
provide  for  the  Isxiance  of  licenses  for  limited 
terms  of  not  to  exceed  50  years,  and  sub- 
ject to  conditions  which  would  encourage 
private  or  other  non-Federal  development, 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  that  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  should  share  In  the  benefits 
which  could  be  derived  from  that  great 
energy  resource. 

If  the  approach  to  the  problem  now  before 
you  la  to  be  through  the  method  of  issuing 
licenses  authorizing  the  production  of  elec- 
tric enegy  from  atomic  power  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  legislation  should  provide  that 
the  conditions  of  such  licenses  should  not 
be  governed  solely  by  standards  relating  to 
the  use  of  fissionable  materials  and  the  pro- 
tection of  those  Interests  of  national  defense 
and  aeciirity  which  are  particularly  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  atomic  power 
for  military  purposes.  We  believe,  as  was 
provided  for  in  the  Issuance  of  licenses  for 
hydroelectric  development  imder  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  that  provision  should  also  be 
made  In  any  such  legislation  for  the  consid- 
eration of  private  and  public  Interests  In  the 
production,  transmission,  and  distribution  or 
utilization  of  electric  power. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  decided  that 
the  consideration  of  such  interests  should 
be  left  to  existing  utUity  regulatory  agen- 
cies operating  as  at  present,  any  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  atomic 
power  should  be  designed  to  facilitate  and 
not  hamper  such  regulation.  Thus,  imder 
both  Federal  and  State  sUtutes.  electric  utU- 
itles  are  required  to  report  detailed  Infor- 
mation and  data  regarding  their  finances, 
facilities,  and  operations.  Under  section  311 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  for  example,  this 
Commission  has  the  responsibility  and  duty 
to  secure  Information  •••  •  •  regarding  the 
generation,  transmission,  distribution,  and 
sale  of  electric  energy,  however  produced, 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Its  pos- 
sessions, whether  or  not  otherwise  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding the  generation,  transmission,  dis- 
tribution, and  sale  of  electric  energy  by  any 
agency,  authority,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  SUte  or  mvmlclpallty 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State." 
Under  this  and  other  provisions  of  the  act 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  collects  finan- 
cial, engineering,  and  operating  information 
and  data  which  are  used  by  the  financial 
community  in  marketing,  and  in  investing 
In,  electric  utility  securities:  by  the  indus- 
tries planning  developments  dependent  upon 
power  supply:  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  national  defense  and  many  other 
purposes  In  addition  to  the  regulation  of 
utility  rates  and  services. 

If  such  information  and  data  are  to  be 
of  real  utUlty  for  these  purposes,  they  m\ist 
include  information  with  respect  to  produc- 
tion of  electric  energy  from  atomic  power 
corresponding  to  that  obtained  with  respect 
to  production  from  coal.  gas.  oil.  other  fuels. 
and  waterpower.  Therefore  we  feel  that  in 
any  such  legislation  under  which  the  de- 


velopment or  utilisation  of  atomic  power  Is 
lloeneed.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  so- 
called  atomic  energy  licensees  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  electric  utility  operations  or 
which  supply  electric  energy  for  that  purpose 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  regulation  and 
reporting  requirements  under  otherwise  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  statutes.  Consid- 
eration should  also  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  conflicts  which  may  arise  between 
the  present  requirements  of  such  State  and 
Federal  regulatory  statutes  and  the  security 
requirements  which  might  be  Imposed  in 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  use  of  atomic 
power.  In  this  regard  we  suggest  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  work  out  methods 
and  procedure  for  eliminating  such  con- 
flicts or  accomplishing  the  essential  objec- 
tives of  the  State  and  Federal  regulatory 
statutes  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  development  of  the 
use  of  atomic  power. 

In  order  to  encourage  capital  Investment 
for  atomic  power  development  it  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  issue  licenses  for  terms 
covering  a  considerable  number  of  years  and 
correspondingly  to  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  fissionable  or  by- 
product material.  Protection  of  the  public 
interest  may  require  limitation  on  the  license 
term  as  In  the  case  of  licenses  Issued  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  now.  or 
will  be  possible  at  any  time  within  the  next 
few  years,  to  fix  prices  or  other  terms  or  con- 
ditions which  will  be  equitable  over  the  en- 
tire period  of  a  long-term  license  or  contract. 
We,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  license  and 
contract  conditions  should  be  subject  to  pe- 
riodic review  and  renegotiation,  say  at  Inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  5  years. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  mak- 
ing provision  that  upon  the  termination  of  a 
license,  if  the  licensee  has  In  its  possession 
structures  or  materials  which  can  be  used 
only  under  license,  they  may  be  taken  over 
at  the  net  cost  to  the  Ucensee  as  provided 
for  in  the  case  of  water-power  projects  in 
section  14  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

In  the  event  it  would  be  considered  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
license  that  the  Government  be  authorized 
to  take  Immediate  possession  of  the  nuclear 
reactor  and  processing  facilities  where  a 
Ucensee  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  a  license,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  problem  of  continued  supply  of  the 
electric  utiUty  load  dependent  upon  that 
source  of  energy.  Inasmuch  as  any  termina- 
tion or  severance  of  a  power  supply  of  a 
public  utUity  may  liave  a  direct  effect  on 
service  to  the  public  It  is  suggested  that  pro- 
vision be  made  th^t  in  the  event  Govern- 
ment repossession  is  Invoked  against  a  public 
utility,  continuance  of  the  power  supply  be 
made  by  the  Government  untU  alternate 
arrangements  can  be  made.  In  other  words, 
that  the  pubUc  not  be  penalized  for  violation 
of  the  Ucense  by  a  utUlty  operator  or  licensee. 


Food  Can  Pifirt  for  Us 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE>R1B5ENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nicholas 
Lenin,  in  his  early  days  as  a  planner  of 
the  Communist  revolution,  wrote  that 
food  fought  for  revolution.  He  looked 
toward  Asia  and  said  the  straggle  for 
world  domination  would  be  contested 
there.    Whatever  else  we  may  have  to 


say  about  his  theories  and  l^eir  failure 
to  consider  man  as  anything  more  ttian 
a  talking  animal,  we  must  admit  that  he 
knew  his  business  on  the  question  of  food 
and  fighting. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  weapon  of  food  on  our  side  instead 
of  Lenin's.  Our  surpluses  today  have 
363  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  American 
Government  bins.  We  have  231  million 
bushels  of  com,  330  million  pounds  of 
milk.  247  million  pounds  of  butter,  100 
million  pounds  of  beans.  172  million 
pounds  of  cheese.  All  of  these  supplies 
are  available  for  use.  They  are  not  do- 
ing anyone  much  good  in  storage,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  providing  jobs  for  ware- 
house attendants. 

President  Eisenhower  Is  urging  us  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  opposition's  book. 
He  suggests  that  we  send  some  of  this 
surplus  food  from  our  storehouses  into 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  famine 
threatens.  There  are  plenty  of  places 
where  American  food  may  stop  stomach 
communism  and  throw  Lenin's  words 
back  into  his  grave. 


Democracy't  Heartbeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  M1KNXSOT& 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  9, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  the  13th  na- 
tional convention  of  Townsend  Clubs  of 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DCMOCKACr'B  Hs&snsAT 
(Address    by    Hon.    Htjbkbt    H.    HxjMPHwrr, 

Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  before  the  13th 

national  Townsend  Convention.  Cleveland. 

Ohio.  June  30,  1953) 

rm  proud  to  be  here  with  you  for  this  great 
convention.    It's  an  Inspiring  occasion. 

I'm  proud  and  honored  to  be  invited  to 
address  you,  f<»  to  me  you  represent  a  stir- 
ring example  of  democracy  in  action — and 
faith  in  the  real  meaning  of  democracy. 

I  share  fully  your  faith  that  democracy 
can  and  must  serve  all  the  people,  and  that 
democracy  can  and  must  have  a  heart — not 
be  a  cold  and  Impersonal  system  of  govern- 
ment with  no  concern  for  the  human  prob- 
lems, human  suffering,  human  desires,  and 
human  aspirations  that  constantly  confront 
us  all  dxiring  our  lifetime. 

I  think  It  Is  especially  appropriate  that 
you  have  named  this  get-together  your  Heart- 
beat Convention,  for  such  occasions  are  really 
the  heartbeat  of  democracy  in  America — the 
gathering  together  of  citizens  to  make  their 
voices  heard  and  to  make  their  Influence  felt 
Tor  the  constructive  progress  of  our  country, 
and  the  well-being  of  aU  its  people. 

Totir  heartbeat  convention  is  piunplng 
new  blood  Into  the  life  stream  of  democracy. 

By  strengthening  grassroots  participation 
of  America's  citizens  In  the  processes  of 
democracy,  you  are  helping  to  keep  alive  and 
strong  the  human  side  of  democracy.  It  is 
the  human  side  of  our  democracy  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  other  forms  of 
government. 

Tour  efforts  mxust  not  be  in  vain. 
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As  a  Nation,  we  must  never  let  human 
TElues  be  Ignored,  nor  be  subjected  Into  a 
minor  secondary  role  behind  the  powerful 
pressures  of  materialistic  values  that  will  al- 
ways exist  in  the  world. 

The  Townsend  movement,  I  know,  can 
always  be  counted  upon  as  one  of  the  con- 
structive forces  for  keeping  human  values 
uppermost  in  our  democracy. 

You  have  already  proved  that  In  the  past, 
by  pioneering  the  way  toward  more  adequate 
security  for  ovir  senior  citizens. 

You  are  still  proving  it.  by  your  broad 
vision  In  working  toward  sounder  economic 
security  for  all  our  citizens,  not  Just  for  the 
aged  alone. 

By  your  devotion  to  a  worthy,  hxmian 
cause,  you  are  exemplifying  the  liberal  and 
cnisadlng  spirit  of  a  nutn  I  have  long  ad- 
mired and  respected — yo\ir  founder  and 
your  president.  Dr.  Francis  K.  Townsend. 

I  am  convinced  that  history  will  some 
day  accord  Dr.  Townsend  much  greater 
recognition  than  he  now  receives  for  the 
outstanding  contribution  his  leadership  has 
made  toward  social  progress  in  this  country. 

All  social  progress  is  an  uphill  fight,  a 
fight  that  must  be  led  by  people  with 
vision,  courage,  and  devotion  to  humanity — 
seasoned  with  a  dash  of  practical  realism 
about  the  political  facts  of  life. 

It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  have 
made  what  social  progress  has  been  made 
to  date  in  the  field  of  more  adequate  care 
for  oxir  senior  citizens.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  concerted,  continued  efforts  of  organ- 
ized groups  such  as  yours  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  America,  and  stir  up  Its  in- 
herent sense  of  human  Justice. 

You  have  made  progress.  America  has 
made  great  progress. 

Even  though  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  achieving  real  social  security.  America's 
awakening  sense  of  humanitarian  Justice 
during  the  past  20  years  has  laid  firm 
foundations  for  greater  aid  and  Justice  to 
^e  older  folks  In  the  years  ahead. 

We  need  and  welcome  that  concern  for 
humanitarian  Justice.  We  must  continue 
encouraging  Its  spread. 

But  it  Is  not  on  that  basis  alone  that  a 
better  program  of  social  secxirity  m\ut  be 
built. 

While  Increased  public  attention  and  con- 
cern over  the  hardship  burdens  of  the  elderly 
has  led  to  widespread  acceptance  and  sup- 
port of  more  adequate  aid  to  the  aged,  as  a 
matter  of  humanitarian  Justice,  not  enough 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  pensions. 

Our  coimtry  has  yet  to  fiilly  realize  the 
tremendous  economic  Importance  of  main- 
taining purchasing  power  among  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  ranks  of  retired  senior 
citizens. 

The  Townsend  plan  provides  the  level  of 
pensions  which  could  trxily  maintain  pur- 
chasing power. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  includes  both  a  humani- 
tarian and  economic  purpose. 

The  financial  circiunstances  of  o\ir  senior 
citizens  are  going  to  have  an  Increasing  im- 
pact upon  our  economy,  for  the  simple  fact 
that  we  have  an  Increasing  number  of  senior 
citizens. 

The  number  of  persons  age  65  and  over 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  In  the  last 
half  century,  and  is  still  growing.  The  net 
Increase  is  now  about  325,000  a  year — an  in- 
crease of  about  1,000  every  single  day. 

Not  only  Is  the  number  of  our  older  people 
increasing,  but  the  proportion  of  old  persons 
In  our  population  is  also  Increasing. 

In  1900,  the  agtd  were  only  4  percent  of 
the  total  population.  Today,  they  are  8  per- 
cent. In  about  20  years,  the  proportion  will 
have  increased  to  about  10  percent — and  will 
stUl  be  climbing. 

What's  happening  to  these  senior  citizens? 

Through  miracles  of  modern  medicine  and 

science  we  have  prolonged  man's  life,  and 

provided  him  with  additional  useful  years  on 

•artb — but  have   our   economic   and  social 


systi  ims 


kept  pace  with  such  progress?    Have 

]>rovided  man  with  any  means  of  enjoy- 

;he8e  added  years,  or  making  a  continued 

com  rlbution  :o  the  rest  of  tha  economy  dur- 

luch  years? 

afraid  we  all  know  the  answer  too  well. 

have   applauded   science   for   extending 

8  life,  then  neglected  to  provide  means 

ibsorbing  those  extra  years  uesfully  and 

prol  tably  and  humanely  into  our  modern 
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spite  of  the  high  level  of  employment  of 
past  few  years,  relatively  few  of  our  older 
are  working. 

1900,  out  of  every  10  persons  over 
were  stUl  working.  Today  only  4  out 
are  still  working. 

is  estimated  that  the  number  of  aged 

at  work  is  remaining  constant  at  a 

of  about  3  million.    Yet  in  the  United 

today  there  are  already  more  than  13 

men  and  women  past  65  years,  and. 

have  emphasized,  that  figure  Is  con- 

on  the  increase. 

happens  to  these   people  past  the 

productive  periods  of  their  lives,  when 

opportunities  no  longer  beckon? 

fortunate   minority   have   savings   and 

incomes.     Some,   also   fortunate, 

own   their  own   homes,   and   can   rent 

Some    are    partially    supported    by 

adiilt  children,  and  other  relatives. 

the  fact  remains  that  most  older  men 

women  in  the  country  today  must  look 

lome  form  of  social-sectirity  Insurance, 

or   public   old-age    assistance    as 

chief   source    of   dependable    Income. 

ease  note  that  I  said  chief  sovirce  of  de- 

e     Income — not     adequate     Income. 

's  qtiite  a  difference. 

number  of  persons  drawing  old-age 

benefits  today  under  our  present 

-security  program  Is  about  4  million. 

'8  another  2%  million  persons  recelv- 

what  we  call  old-age  assistance. 

let's  talk  for  a  few  moments  about 

these   benefits   amount   to.     Most   of 

know  only  too  well. 

the  face  of  the  highest  cost  of  living 

(ur  Nation's  history,  benefits  under  so- 

security    Insvirance    now    average    only 

%50  per  month.    Assistance  pa3rments 

about  the  same — a  little  leas,  per- 
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C  in    anyone    say    that    $50    a   month    is 
enough  to  live  on? 

asked  that  question  a  lot  of  times, 
lot  of  places,  and  have  had  few  "tak- 


cotmtlng  luziirles,  doctor  and  hospl- 

biUs,   or  even  shoes   and  clothing,  can 

say  that  950  a  month  is  enough  for 

senior   citizen    to   decently    exist    on.   to 

survive  on? 

repeat  today  what  I  have  said  in  the 
Uniied  States   Senate   and  here   is   what  I 


*;  'he  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  re- 
exai  line  this  problem,  and  act  intelligently 
and  expeditiously  to  Improve  our  entire 
soclil-security  program. 

my  opinion,  no  pension — whether  It 
%om  a  private  firm,  from  Government 
security   insxirance,   from   public  old- 
issistance,  or  any  other  source — no  pen- 
is worthy  of  that  name  today  unless  it 
a    minimum    of    at    least    $100    a 


ece 


senior  citizen  today  should  be  expected 
out  an  existence  on  any  less  than 
a  month. 

I  assure  you  today  that  anyone  who 

our    country    couldn't    stand    such 

biA-den  is  not  only  shortsighted,  but  lack- 

n  faith  in  the  tremendous  strength  of 

economy  as  long  as  we  keep  it  dynamic 

expanding.    Instead    of    stagnant    and 


restr  ctlve. 

An  lerica's  economy  can  provide  old-age  se- 
ciu-il  y  at  such  levels,  and  Increase  rather 
than  weaken  its  own  strength  by  doing  so. 

I'VB  never  had  much  use  for  the  prophets 
of  diom.  the  criers  of  fear,  who  shudder  at 


any  new  venture  and  cry  "socialism'*  at 
every  new  step  democracy  takes  to  serve  the 
American  people. 

Democracy  was  built  on  faith,  not  fear,  and 
It  will  only  survive  in  an  atmosphere  of  de- 
termined faith.  It  will  be  choked  out  and 
die.  In  an  atmosphere  of  fear — as  it  almost 
did  during  the  great  and  tragic  depression  of 
thie  1030'B.  that  most  of  you  can  remember 
well. 

It  was  out  of  that  period  that  your  own 
great  movement  was  bom,  a  bold  new  move 
to  Instill  faith  in  the  American  economy  by 
restoring  the  purchasing  power  of  a  great 
block   of   senior   citizens. 

We  need  boldness,  in  ovir  democracy.  We 
need  vision.  We  must  continually  go  ahead, 
not  turn  back  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
seek  always  in  the  past  for  solutions  to 
problems  of  the  present. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  about  some 
of  the  research  being  done  among  the  great 
accumulation  of  papers  and  personal  docu- 
ments of  the  late  Henry  Ford.  It  brought 
back  to  the  public  attention  the  great  hue 
and  cr^-  that  arose  in  this  Nation  when  Henry 
Ford  took  th^  dramatic  step  of  announcing 
establishment  of  $6  a  day  as  a  minimum 
wa?e. 

How  the  prophets  of  doom  howled  then. 
Industry  would  go  bankrupt,  they  pre- 
dicted— the  country  couldnt  stand  such 
fabulous  wages.  •"Socialism,"  they  cried.  In 
protesting  the  daring  of  anyone  to  propose 
doubling  existing  wages. 

But  Henry  Ford  stuck  to  his  guns,  on  the 
theory  that  workers  were  consumers,  too, 
and  that  increased  purchasing  power  would 
in  the  long  run  mean  increased  business,  and 
increased  profits.  History  has  proven  hour 
right  he  was. 

It's  good  for  us  to  remember  such  things 
today,  when  we  hear  every  progressive  step 
toward  expanding  our  economy  and  improv- 
ing the  well-being  of  the  American  people 
calle<l  radical  or  socialism. 

The  same  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
present  Social  Secuiity  Act  when  It  was 
originated,  and  it  has  been  raised  again  and 
again  every  time  efforts  are  made  to  expand 
and  Improve  it,  to  get  rid  at  the  flaws  and 
inadequacies,  and  make  It  truly  a  social 
sectirity  program  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  your  own  fight  for  more  adequate  pen« 
sions  and  instirance.  It's  good  to  remember 
and  profit  by  the  struggle  for  social  secu- 
rity— for  you  are  confronted  with  the  same 
foes,  the  same  materialistic  pressures  of  op- 
position, too  shortsighted  to  look  alfead  to 
their  own  eventual  gain  from  an  expanded 
American  economy. 

Despite  all  the  weaknesses  and  shortcom- 
ings in  the  present  Social  Security  Act— 
and  I  know  there  are  many — It  represents  a 
tremendous  victory  in  bringing  about  publle 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  pensions  or 
national  Insurance  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  the  aged. 

That  victory  has  been  such  as  to  at  least 
require  lip  service,  if  not  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement, of  social  security,  as  an  objective. 

It's  high  time,  however,  that  we  convert 
some  of  the  lip  service  into  action,  and  get 
some  performance  on  Improvements  instead 
of  Just  promise  on  improvements. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  my  ideas  on  what 
eventual  objectives  of  any  real  social -secu- 
rity program  must  be: 

1.  We  must  provide  tor  universal  coverage 
of  all  citizens,  under  a  national  Insurance 
pension  system  where  everyone  shares  in  the 
costs  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay. 

a.  We  must  provide  retirement  benefits 
high  enough  to  permit  decent  living  stand- 
ards, and  that  keep  pace  with  changes  in 
costs  of  living. 

3.  We  must  provide  safeguards  for  the 
added  health  and  accident  hazards  of  old  age, 
that  too  often  and  too  quickly  wipe  out  life's 
savings  and  more  than  deplete  meager  in- 
comes of  the  aged. 

4.  We  must  eliminate  restrictions  on  part- 
time  earnings  to  supplement  Instirance  or 
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public  assistance,  at  least  until  such  bene- 
fits are  adequate  to  make  such  supplemental 
income  unnecessary. 

I'm  confident  that  we  shall  move  steadily 
forward  toward  such  goals.  |  have  that  con- 
fidence because  I  have  faith  in  democracy — 
and  to  me.  security  for  the  old,  the  widow, 
the  disabled  Is  a  manifestation  of  democracy 
in  action. 

However,  we  must  realise  we  cannot 
achieve  all  that  we  might  desire  overnight. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that 
most  social  progress  is  a  step-by-step  process, 
overcoming  obstacles  one  at  a  time,  and  win- 
ning public  acceptance  by  proving  the  worth- 
iness of  our  objectives. 

In  our  zeal  for  improvements.  let's  not 
overlook  the  fact  there  are  those  who  would 
even  now  take  from  the  aged  the  meager 
benefits  now  available. 

We  are  going  to  need  your  eternal  vigilance 
in  safeguarding  the  gains  we  have  made,  as 
well  as  yoiu*  continuing  determination  to 
push  forward  for  greater  Improvements  in 
years  to  come. 

Our  most  immediate  task,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  safeguard  the  present  principles  of  so- 
cial secitflty  from  being  undermined  by  those 
who  would  destroy  it  altogether. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  need 
to  let  up  in  working  for  every  Improvement 
we  can  get.  A  good  offense,  you  know,  is 
sometimes  the  best  defense. 

Quite  frankly,  I  wish  the  climate  for  im- 
provement in  our  social -security  program 
was  much  more  favorable  than  It  appear*  to 
be  in  Washington  today. 

It  should  be  more  favorable.  Both  politi- 
cal parties  have  pledged  themselves  to  such 
improvements,  to  expanding  coverage  and 
liberalizing  benefits. 

\But  I  mentioned  something  about  lip  serv- 
ice earlier.  X  think  you  people  are  the  ones 
that  will  have  to  judge  between  promises 
and  performance.  I  do  not  want  to  be  con- 
strued as  speaking  politically  on  a  topic 
that  should  be  above  partisan  politics,  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  have  friends  and 
supporters  in  both  political  parties,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  men  of  vision  and  men 
of  concern  for  human  Justice  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  well  as  in  the  Democratic 
Party.    I  just  wish  there  were  more  of  them. 

President  Eisenhower  promised  the  coun- 
try one  of  his  first  objectives  would  be  im- 
provement of  our  social-security  program. 

It  is  not  going  to  happen,  however,  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  because  too  many  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  do  not  want  it  to 
happen. 

Now  I  know  that  considerable  Interest  has 
been  shown  in  plans  announced  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a 
new  "study"  of  social  security. 

I  have  nothing  against  such  studies,  tf 
they  are  really  a  prelude  to  action.  But  I 
am  getting  a  bit  tired  of  using  studies  as  a 
way  to  evade  action,  as  a  delaying  tactic,  a 
stalling  tactic,  a  way  of  getting  around 
promises  without  appearing  to  openly  break 
them. 

My  point  to  you  Is  this:  Do  not  get  your 
hopes  too  high  on  the  present  sttady  ordered 
by  the  House  committee;  it  has  too  many 
earmarks  of  b*<Qg  a  study  to  avoid  action, 
not  to  bring  action. 

And  I  must  admit  to  you  that  I  lack  con- 
fidence in  any  sound  results  coming  from  a 
study  headed  by  a  Congressman  who  in  the 
past  has  called  social  security  unmoral. 

I  hope  you  are  not  letting  yourself  be  con- 
fused and  misled  by  some  of  the  proposals 
now  being  talked  about  in  high  places,  hiding 
behind  the  idea  of  pay-as-you-go  improve- 
ments in  the  present  social -security  laws. 

The  real  purpose  behind  such  proposals  is 
being  concealed,  but  not  too  concealed  to 
see. 

Some  big  taxpayers  are  attempting  to  shift 
the  burden  of  old-age  assistance  entirely 
from  income-tax  rolls  to  payroll  taxes,  easing 


the  load  on  those  most  able  to  pay  and 
increasing  it  on  those  less  able  to  pay. 

I  am  as  interested  in  having  a  sound  pay- 
as-you-go  social-security  program  as  yoiu" 
organization  is.  I  want  to  see  social  security 
pay  its  own  way,  and  see  the  funds  collected 
used  for  decent  social -security  benefits. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  see  social -security 
reserves  weakened  and  watered  down  to  where 
the  entire  program  can  be  destroyed  in  the 
future.  And  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  big 
taxpayers  of  the  country  shifting  their  share 
of  the  burden  and  responsibility  off  on  the 
little  fellow,  behind  some  cleverly  worded 
scheme. 

Let's  make  sure  that  this  new  study  does 
not  end  up  headed  in  that  direction. 

Whatever  merit  may  be  put  forth  for  a 
comprehensive  study,  however,  granting 
more  good  intent  behind  its  cponsors  than 
I  now  foresee,  why  must  it  be  an  excuse  to 
further  delay  correcting  some  of  the  minor 
inequities  and  injtistices  of  the  social-se- 
curity laws,  changes  that  must  eventually 
be  made  anyhow  if  any  serious  attempt  is 
being  coiuldered  to  provide  .-.  better  program? 

Why  is  a  study  needed,  before  action  In 
extending  further  the  temporary  increases — 
the  very  meager  temporary  increases — pro- 
vided in  1950  and  again  in  1962? 

Why  i^  a  study  needed,  before  action  In 
raising  tike  unfair  limit  on  earnings  a  senior 
citizen  U  restricted  to  at  present  under 
threat  of  losing  his  inadequate  insurance 
benefits? 

Why  is  a  study  needed  for  a  very  limited 
extension  of  coverage  for  two  groups  who 
have  indicated  both  a  desire  and  a  need  to 
be  included — oui  educators  and  our  min- 
isters? 

All  of  these  minor  changes  fan  wen  within 
the  framework  of  President  Eisenhower's 
pledge  to  the  American  people.  Why  cant 
they  l>e  carried  out  now,  while  the  study 
is  going  on  toward  the  far  more  comprehen- 
sive changes  eventually  needed?  If  any 
intent  exists  for  improving  aid  to  the  aged, 
why  cant  we  get  even  some  token  action 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  rather  than  have 
everything  be  put  off  for  this  so-called 
study? 

I  have  Introduced  a  number  of  bins  for 
Improvement  In  our  Social  Security  Act,  bills 
to  cover  all  the  changes  mentioned  and  man. 
They  are  by  no  means  meant  to  be  inclusive. 
It  is  my  hope  to  introduce  and  coeponsor 
other  legislative  proposals,  to  further  meet 
the  need.  The  sum  total  of  these  bills  woiild 
only  define  the  very  minimum  goals  for 
social  seciulty  in  the  United  States.  They 
wouldnt  make  our  social -security  system  a 
perfect  system,  but  they  would  make  it  a 
better  system — a  sounder,  more  Just,  and 
more  comprehensive  system.  They  do  not 
provide  coverage  for  everybody  as  a  perfect 
social -security  system  would,  nor  do  they 
provide  for  every  hazard  as  many  believe  de- 
sirable. Instead,  they  are  realistic  objec- 
tives limited  to  what  we  should  be  able 
to  have  approved  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  any  longer -range  studies 
undertaken.  They  provide  merely  for 
broader  coverage  than  now  exists,  and  for 
benefits  more  nearly  approaching  the  stand- 
ards required.  They  ask  only  the  very  least. 
But  by  the  administration's  attitude  on 
them,  you  may  well  be  able  to  Judge  the  like- 
lihood of  chances  for  more  comprehensive 
Improvements  later. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  at  length  upon  my 
own  proposals.  I  do,  however,  want  to  urge 
your  serlotis  consideration  for  one  long- 
needed  improvement  to  our  social -sectirlty 
system  that  I  am  coeponsorlng  along  with 
Senator  MxTBaAT.  of  Montana,  and  Senator 
Lehman,  of  New  Ycx'k.  In  my  opinion,  it 
should  have  first  priority  In  the  fight  for 
strengthening  existing  benefits. 

We  have  asked  that  prepaid  hospltallsa- 
tlon-insurance  benefits  be  provided  for 
senior  citizens  on  old-age  insurance  or  old- 
age  assistance. 


We  propoee  that  the  Government  pay  the 
full  hospital  expenses  for  a  period  up  to  60 
days  a  year  to  those  on  old-age  pensions,  out 
ot  the  existing  social-security-trust  fund 
without  requiring  a  penny  in  new  taxes. 

We  simply  recognize  that  health  and  acci- 
dent hazards  Increase  with  advanced  years, 
and  ask  that  hospltallxatlon  care  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  Insurance  rather  than  com- 
pel senior  citizens  to  become  either  biirdens 
uixm  relatives  and  friends  or  forced  to 
rely  on  charitable  institutions  or  public  as- 
sistance. Under  our  proposal,  they  would 
go  to  the  hospital  of  their  choice  on  recom- 
mendation of  their  own  doctor,  with  the 
bills  paid  for  out  of  the  insiuance  fund,  in- 
stead of  meaning  financial  disaster  for  people 
living  on  Insurance  benefits. 

I  invite  and  urge  your  support  for  this  plan 
as  a  sound  and  sensible  improvement  that 
should  be  enacted  without  further  delay. 

I  have  endeavored  to  conunent  upon  some 
of  the  specific  Issues,  problems,  and  oppor- 
tunities confronting  you  and  the  rest  of  us 
interested  in  the  continuing  fight  for  more 
adequate  social  security.  I  sincerely  believe 
all  of  them  are  Jiistifled,  from  the  standpoint 
of  himianitarian  Justice  alone. 

But  as  I  mentioned  earlir  r.  it  is  time  more 
people  in  this  country  broadened  their  vision. 
as  you  folks  hAve.  to  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  adequate  living  standards  lor  the 
aged. 

You  have  very  rightly  concerned  yourselves 
with  the  effects  of  Increased  purchasing 
power  upon  the  entire  economy,  rather  than 
with  the  desirability  of  increased  pensions 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  recipients  alone. 

It  is  this  attitude  in  your  approach  that 
holds  the  greatest  attraction  for  me,  becaxise 
I  believe  it  bears  directly  on  whether  or  not 
we  can  maintain  high  living  standards  for 
all  the  people. 

We  cannot  long  maintain  a  djmamlc,  ex- 
panding American  economy  if  we  have  in  our 
midst  a  constantly  growing  group  of  people 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  sharing  In  our 
economic  progress,  and  only  barely  able  to 
exist  on  present  meager  allowances  from 
social-security  insnirance.  or  public  old-age 
assistance. 

Considerable  concern  is  being  shown  be- 
hind-the-scenes in  Washington  these  days, 
about  the  dangers  of  a  recession  in  our 
economy. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  White  House  has 
had  advisers  at  work  trying  to  develop  plans 
for  keeping  our  economy  on  an  even  keel, 
in  event  of  a  Korean  truce  and  a  future  eas- 
ing off  of  demands  t<x  heavy  defense  ex- 
pendittures. 

Let  me  leave  thl3  suggestion  with  you:  If 
the  administration  is  groping  for  a  way  to 
keep  ovir  economy  at  high  levels  and  ward 
off  another  depression,  where  better  could 
they  turn  to  keep  the  wheels  of  indxwtry 
spinning  than  by  putting  greater  purchasing 
power  into  the  hands  of  our  senior  citizens? 

In  my  opinion,  we  would  not  have  needed 
the  vast  relief  and  WPA  prograzas  of  the 
past  depression  if  there  had  been  in  existence 
at  that  time  the  kind  of  adequate  pension 
and  insurance  program  we  are  talking  about 
today,  to  keep  purchasing  power  of  the  Na- 
tion at  a  high  level. 

And.  in  my  opinion,  we  would  not  need 
them  in  the  future  if  we  are  wise  enough  now 
to  make  sure  we  keep  the  prosperity  we  have 
by  maintaining  purchasing  power  at  high 
levels,  rather  than  let  declining  defense  ex- 
penditures plunge  us  into  a  dangerous  slump 
that  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  civilian 
economy. 

Yoxir  movement  was  bom  out  of  the  past 
depression.  Perhaps  its  Influence  can  reach 
Its  peak  in  time  to  prevent  the  next  depres- 
sion threat  from  actually  occurring. 

Let  me  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  carry 
yowr  appeal  directly  to  the  White  House,  and 
say.  in  effect: 

"Mr.  President,  you  can  ease  four  worries 
about  a  coming  recession — ^Just  listen  to  us 
common  folks  for  a  while,  instead  of  your 
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InTmtmcmt  iMuakluc  MtrlMn.  and  v»  wlU 
■bow  you  •  r«Mlyin»d*  idan  to  kaep  proo- 
perlfej  In  Amflrica.  to  kMp  purehMlns  pover 
blgfa.  to  keep  factories  busy,  to  keep  loU 
employineiit." 

Tlie  foroe  of  t^M  American  people  U  alway* 
modnfl  to  tirUig  reality  of  pertormanoe  out 
at  r*T**C"  jmimlMie  for  there  are  always 
f oroee  at  work  to  <UTert  tbe  aim  of  goTem- 
ment  away  from  serring  the  people. 

It  la  ttxse  forces  wtth  wbldi  you  must 
constantly  contend. 

We  must  expect  an  uphill  battle,  and  you 
must  expect  obstacles  to  be  thrown  In  your 
course.  That  has  been  the  history  of  aU 
social  procress. 

We  must  expect,  too.  that  attempto  will 
be  made  to  conluse  and  deceive  us,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Woe  some  time  there  has  been  a  determined 
effort  to  make  American  people  believe  they 
caxutot  have  sscurlty  and  liberty  at  the 
same  ♦<»"* — ^that  they  mxist  sacrifice  one  to 
liave  the  other. 

I  deny  that  Idea,  completely.  Anyone  try- 
ing to  teU  you  that  almply  falls  to  under- 
stand the  real  concepts  of  aecurlty  and  llber>- 
ty.  or  la  deliberately  trying  to  deceive  you. 

I  am  for  a  positive  Idea  of  liberty  that 
means  equal  opportunity,  rather  than  any 
negaUve  Idea  of  liberty  In  the  sense  ot  being 
let  alone. 

I  am  for  democracy  with  a  heartbeat — a 
humane,  dynamic  democracy,  not  a  ruthless, 
stagnant  democracy. 

In  oxir  modem  democratic  society,  the 
positive  Idea  of  liberty  mvast  prevail. 

The  negative  idea  of  liberty — the  Idea  that 
liberty  means  Just  being  let  alone — would 
mean  little  more  than  creating  a  state  of 
ragged  individualism,  with  everyone  having 
the  right  to  work  out  his  own  destitution. 

That  must  never  happen. 

Democracy's  heartbeat — Its  ccaicem  for  all 
the  pec^le — miut  never  weaken. 

Tou  and  others  like  you  are  helping  to 
auike  that  heartbeat  strong  and  determined. 
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Tax  EzcB^fioB  for  Costs  of  EdocatioD 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wsw  Tosx 
IN  TBS  BOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  July  9. 1953 

1ST.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
18,  1953,  It  was  my  privilege  to  appear 
hdon  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  my  bill  H.  R.  1274,  at 
which  time  I  testified  as  follows: 

ICr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  iB  again  my  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore you  and  at  this  time  to  iirge  the  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  1274.  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  incoured  by 
the  taxpayer  for  the  education  of  a  depen- 
dent. 

A  few  moments  ago  you  were  discussing 
the  matter  of  college  graduates  increasing 
their  earning  ability  by  taking  post-gradu- 
ate work  and  obtaining  a  master's  degree 
which  entitled  them  to  higher  ratings  and 
pay  In  various  fields  of  endeavor. 

May  I  observe  that,  as  you  probably  know. 
If  you  spent  $1,000  or  $3,000,  or  whatever  it 
cost,  to  get  a  master's  degree,  you  coxild  not 
capitalize  that  money.  You  could  not  take 
any  part  of  It  as  a  tax  deduction.  But  If  you 
put  that  money  into  a  truck  and  ran  that 
*xuck  for  profit,  you  could  amortize  the  en- 
tire s\im  aa  a  capital  investment  and  get  it 
all  back  by  way  of  tax  dediKtion  during  the 
life  of  the  truck  while  you  were  in  business. 


St  ytm  pi  A  ttw  aaoD^  Into  a  farm  or  Into 
any  other  tacofierty  and  then  sold  It  for  a 
larger  sum  you  would  pay  a  tax  only  on  the 
^n?f<i>  as  i  ci^ltal  gain,  assuming  the  6 
inon^*^'  la]  ise  between  purchase  and  sale. 

But  you  cannot  write  off  depreciation  or 
fit^m  A  eap  ital  gain  on  your  Investment  in 
yow  education.  Neverthele^.  It  is  Jvist  as 
much  a  eipltal  Investment  as  any  other 
Investment  that  Is  made. 

My  bill  1 1  directed  primarily  to  give  relief 
to  thoee  p<  renU  who  are  paying  more  than 
the  $600  personal  exemption  per  child  for 
the  educat  on  of  their  chUdren.  I  have  had 
the  experl(  nee,  and  I  will  get  no  personal 
benefit  from  this  bill  because  I  have  put 
both  my  bsys  through  college  without  any 
such  exem]  tlon,  and  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  done  the  same  thing. 

We  knoir  if  you  are  sending  them  to  a, 
college  awi  y  from  home  you  are  lucky  if  you 
can  do  It  1  w  as  little  as  $2,500  per  year  per 
child.    Yoi  get  aU  of  $600  a  year  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

So  I  am  not  talking  for  myself  about  this. 
I  am  talklig  for  all  of  the  parents  of  this 
country,  ai  k1  X  think  we  have  now  gotten  to 
the  pcrint  n  this  country  where  we  believe 
that  Just  m  a  primary  education  Is  neces- 
sary and  a  secondary  or  high  school  educa- 
tion is  necessary,  we  should  If  possible  give 
every  chlh  in  this  country  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  college  education. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing 
that  abou1  by  making  it  possible  for  these 
parents,  w  lo  If  they  can  get  this  tax  relief, 
will  get  at  least  some  help  in  sending  their 
children  tl  trough  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  our  country. 

The  coll(  !ges  and  universities  of  our  coun- 
try need  lelp,  too,  because  if  they  cannot 
continue  t  >  get  students  to  pay  the  tuition, 
they  are  f  olng  to  be  In  a  bad  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  are  already 
suffering  f  -om  lack  of  students. 

The  GI  bin  having  practically  run  out, 
and  our  pc  rents  of  the  country  in  large  part 
not  being  able  to  send  their  children  to 
college,  th)se  Institutions  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  loi  s  of  student  population. 

I  might  I  lay  that  the  bill  Introduced  by  me 
has  received  wldeapread  approval  through- 
out the  cointry.  AU  of  the  New  York  City 
press  has  commented  upon  It  favorably, 
been  editorials  In  the  Chicago 
have  received  correspondence 
ilverslty  of  Dubuque  In  Iowa,  the 
3f  Chicago,  New  York  University: 
bllege  and  nniverslty  Business,  a 
but  out  by  the  colleges,  carried  a 
very  favorfble  article  In  their  March  1963 
Issue. 

I  have  received  letters  from  almost  every 
State  in  tJ  le  Union  In  support  of  this  pro- 
posaL 

I  have  p^ced  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 
Rbccko  varioxis  Items  on  page 
AMSS.  on  bage  A2806.  and  on  pages  Aa688  and 
Aa874,  all  1  idlcatlng  support  of  this  proposal. 

The  Cba  bmait.  Any  questions? 


There  havf 
papers.    I 
from  the 
University  | 
and  the 
magazine 


Mr.  Snalaoiv.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Is  there  1 1  celling  on  the  amount  of  money 
you  would  permit  to  be  deducted? 

Mr.  MuL-  "KM.  Under  my  bill,  no.  It  Is  lim- 
ited only  li  L  this  way:  "Expenses  paid  during 
the  taxabl>  year  for  the  education  of  the 
dependent  attending  college  or  university, 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  exceed  the 
exemption,!  If  any,  allowed  for  the  de- 
pendent. 

Then  I  Ideflne  expenses  to  Include  such 
sums  as  ar ;  necessarily  Incurred  In  the  pur- 
suit of  the  education  of  such  dependent  and 
In  his  miintezumce  while  pursuing  such 
education. 

I  think  1^  might  be  well  to  put  some  limi- 
tation of  su  notmt  in  the  bill  itself.  Then  the 
rest  of  th(  details,  I  think,  might  best  be 
worked  oui  by  regulation- 
Mr.  Mascw.  On  that  point,  X  would  say  that 
there  Is   a  tremendous  difference  between 


the  cost  of  sending  your  child  to  this  school 
or  the  other  school.  One  can  be  3  or  4  times 
as  much  cost  as  the  other.  NaturaUy.  there 
would  have  to  be  some  limitation. 

Mr.  MuLTxa.  Yes;  I  appreciate  that.  There 
must  be  some  difference,  because  if  you  send 
the  child  to  a  local  school  or  university  with- 
in your  own  SUte.  it  wlU  be  a  lot  cheaper 
than  sending  him  to  one  at  a  far-distant 
place. 

Then.  too.  as  you  have  Indicated,  the  tui- 
tions vary  greatly.  I  realise  there  should 
be  some  standard  set  up. 

The  CHAnitAM.  Mr.  EBSBBAsm  will  In* 
quire. 

Mr.  CBXBHAB-m.  This  can  be  regarded  ss 
an  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  MtrLTxa.  By  all  means,  yes. 

Mr.  EBxaHARTXB.  Then  we  face  the  ques- 
tion tlxat  it  Is  pretty  hard  to  get  In  a  uni- 
versity now.  They  are  practically  aU  over- 
crowded now.  are  they  not? 

Mr.  MuLTxa.  In  the  medical  and  dental 
professions  they  are  overcrowded,  but  the 
arts  coxirses,  the  engineering  schools,  the  law 
schools,  the  general  academic  colleges  lead- 
ing to  the  professional  courses,  are  not  over- 
crowded. They  are  all  looking  for  students 
today.  They  still  have  their  standards. 
Many  of  them  will  not  take  Just  any  student 
who  comes  In.  He  mtist  meet  their  quallfl- 
cations  as  to  capacity  to  perform. 

Mr.  EXrhaitxs.  With  the  GI  bUI  of  rights 
still  in  effect,  when  the  boys  are  home  from 
Korea  and  other  services,  then  perhaps  we 
will  have  a  congested  educational  problem. 

Mr.  MuLTxa.  The  correspondence  X  have 
been  getting  on  the  subject  from  deans  and 
those  In  charge  of  management  of  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  country,  tndlcates 
that  they  are  looking  for  students  IX  the 
students  can  do  the  Job. 

Thank  you. 

The  CHAnicAiv.  We  thank  you  very  mucb. 
Congressman  Mxjtm,  for  your  statement. 


Hof  Price*  Reacb  126.75,  a  Peak  Skc« 
Septedbcr  1948 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  aOHiVKSOTa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou  an  article 
Uppeartaig  in  the  July  7  Issue  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press.  I  make  this  request 
for  the  reason  that  the  headline  of  the 
article  states:  "Hogs  Reach  $26.75.  Peak 
Since  September  1948." 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  had  a 
discussion  of  beef  prices,  and  I  wish  to 
show  that  hog  prices  are  at  an  all-time 
high  or  peak  for  the  last  5  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

HOGS  RaiCH  $36.75,  Peak  Bincs  Septkicbbi 
1948 

BoDTR  Sr.  Paitx.. — ^Bven  though  Monday's 
hog  trade  carried  an  uncertain  tone  on  first 
roimds  the  overall  demand  proved  to  be 
sufficiently  broad  to  keep  prices  on  the  up- 
swing. The  general  market  looked  fully  25 
cents  higher  than  last  Friday  and  this  In 
spots  faUed  to  cover  the  full  advance.  Ar- 
rivals here  promised  to  hold  near  the  5,000- 
head  mark,  while  the  total  around  the  cir- 
cuit rested  weU  below  a  week  ago  at  46.000. 
Shipiters  bought  around  1.200  jpounds. 


Choice  180-340-pound  barrows  and  gilts 
•old  at  $26.75  to  $26.50.  a  sizable  share  240 
pounds  down  selling  at  $26  to  $26.50.  A 
load  of  choice  1  and  3  hogs  averaging  336 
pounds  brought  the  day's  extreme  top  of 
$26.76.  this  also  the  highest  since  September 
1948. 


Ar  Force  Cats:  Twinnif  Empkatises  Air- 
power  Requires  More  Tkaa  Planes 

EXTENSION  0¥  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  cauFoam* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  8. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
Wilson  has  been  trying  to  evade  the  fate- 
ful issues  involved  in  his  dangerous  at- 
tack on  American  alrpower  by  citing 
production  figures  of  combat  planes 
ordered  in  previous  years  and  now  rol- 
ling off  of  the  assembly  lines  despite  his 
actions.  But  the  bases,  personnel,  and 
support  units  needed  to  give  body,  depth, 
and  staying  power,  to  our  Air  Force  are 
being  either  eliminated  entirely,  or  de- 
layed by  the  Secretary's  hamstringing 
restrictions.  That  airplanes  alone  do 
not  constitute  alrpower  was  emphatical- 
ly pointed  out  by  General  Twining  in  a 
speech  at  Biloxl,  Miss.  I  should  like 
to  include  the  speech  in  our  Record: 

8PIBCH  BT  Om.  Natban  F.  TwUfiHO,  CBisr  or 
Stapt,  UNrrxD  Statcs  An  Foacs,  at  thc 
Convention  or  ths  AKxaiCAN  Lxoion  or 
Mississxpn,  Boozi,  Mns.,  July  7,  1963 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  every- 
body In  Washington  wants  to  get  out  of 
Washington  If  they  can.  I  am  glad  that  I 
could  escape  for  a  day  to  be  with  the  Amer- 
cah  Legion  here  In  Biloxl. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  many  years  ago. 
when  it  was  possible  to  get  most  of  the  work 
of  the  Government  done  In  the  faU,  winter, 
and  spring.  A  man  who  stayed  in  the  Capi- 
tal during  July  and  August  wu  suspected 
as  being  a  plotter  or  criticized  as  being  too 
ambitious.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
fate  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  hangs  more 
and  more  delicately  In  the  balance,  and  the 
task  of  a  public  servant  continues  through 
every  page  of  the  calendar. 

There  was  also  a  time,  no  more  than  15 
years  ago,  when  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  States  and  congressional  districts 
could  spend  much  less  time  and  effort  on 
problems  that  were  wholly  national  and  in- 
ternational. Those  days  are  gone.  Now  our 
hard-working  Members  of  Congress  have  to 
study  constantly  on  matters  of  world  policy 
that  once  were  entrusted  to  the  responsibU- 
Ity  of  a  few. 

Members  from  Mississippi  are  helping  to 
meet  the  demand  for  new  and  broader  states- 
manship. My  good  friend  Senator  Stennxs 
has  alwa3rs  taken  a  special  interest  in  na- 
tional defense.  I  know  that  his  knowledge 
and  luiderstandlng  of  the  problems  of  the 
Air  Force  are  unusually  completed. 

Senator  Eastland's  Interest  In  the  security 
and  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation  is  out- 
standing. 

In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Col- 
MEs  from  this  district  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record.  His  Infiuentlal  member- 
ship in  the  American  Legion  guarantees  his 
interest  in  National  Security,  for  the  Le- 
gion's support  of  adequate  national  defense. 
Is  historic. 

The  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  adjoining  southwest  district 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  John  Bsu.  Wulumm,  la 


a  young  Air  Force  veteran  of  World  War  II 
who  has  firsthand  knowledge  of  Air  Force 
mattera. 

There  are  many  public  references  to  the 
youthfulness  of  the  Air  Force.  Such  com- 
ments are  usually  exaggerated  and  they  be- 
come tiresome,  for  we  have  older  men  in  the 
Air  Force  as  weU  as  the  other  services,  de- 
spite all  the  talk  about  our  youth.  We  would 
scarcely  be  Justified  in  recruiting  men  on 
the  promise  that  they  wUl  stay  young  be- 
catise  they  are  In  a  young  service.  We  grow 
old  in  the  Air  Force  Just  like  other  people 
and  we  have  our  share  of  experienced  men. 

There  Is.  however,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Air  Force,  a  shortage  of  Air  Corps  and 
Air  Force  veterans,  particularly  among  om- 
senior  citizens.  The  percentage  of  veterans 
from  the  air  units  of  World  War  n  Is  small 
in  comparison  to  the  growing  importance  of 
air  power,  and  air  veterans  of  World  War  I 
are  hard  to  find. 

Because  of  this  fact,  the  Air  Force  cannot 
depend  upon  the  widespread  public  under- 
standing of  its  activities  at  aU  age  levels 
that  is  provided  by  the  larger  number  of 
veterans  from  other  services.  We  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  explaining. 

The  component  of  the  Air  Force  that 
seems  to  require  the  most  explaining  at 
present  is  neither  our  new  planes  nor  the 
new  bases  they  need — Instead  it  is  our  new 
requirement  for  men  who  can  make  these 
planes  and  bases  work. 

For  example,  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  which 
Is  right  beside  you  here.  Is  doing  a  Job  that 
would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  in  World 
War  I.  It  is  the  kind  of  Job  that  was  Jvist 
beginning  on  a  smaU  scale  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Keesler  ia  Just  1  of  7  techni- 
cal training  stations  of  the  Air  Training 
Command.  Bach  of  them  provides  special- 
ized training  for  specialists  In  new  equip- 
ment. 

At  Keesler  officers  and  airmen  who  are 
making  a  career  of  communications  and  elec- 
tronics are  given  their  basic  and  advanced 
training.  They  are  learlnlng  how  to  operate 
and  maintain  some  of  the  most  complicated 
nuichinery  our  indtistrial  civilization  has  yet 
produced.  Most  of  this  new  machinery  has 
been  produced  since  the  Korean  war  began. 

The  combat  airplanes  of  today  are  as  far 
advanced  over  the  World  War  n  planes  as 
those  planes  were  advanced  over  the  auto- 
mobUe.  In  order  to  operate  this  highly  de- 
veloped equipment  effectively  and  to  main- 
tain it  dependably,  the  ofllcers  and  the  air- 
men of  today's  Air  Force  must  be  trained 
far  more  extensively  than  was  necessary  In 
World  War  II. 

When  new  and  advanced  aircraft  are  de- 
livered to  Air  Force  wings,  new  training  and 
more  training  must  be  provided  for  the  peo- 
ple who  operate  them.  New  models  of  fight- 
er planes  are  beginning  to  weigh  about  as 
much  as  the  bombers  we  used  against  Ger- 
many. Most  of  this  weight  consists  of  elab- 
orate mechanical  and  electrical  devices  which 
provide  more  speed  and  more  altitude  tor 
the  planes  and  more  eyes,  ears,  and  muscles 
for  the  pilots. 

By  such  means  we  have  greatly  Increased 
the  efficiency  and  striking  power  of  the 
planes  and  we  have  made  possible  the  car- 
rying out  of  combat  missions  in  darkness 
and  in  bad  weather.  These  improvements 
are  not  luxuries  in  any  sense.  They  are 
necessary  because  enemy  planes  are  improv- 
ing Just  as  rapidly.  But  every  advance  in 
the  mechanical  complexity  of  our  planes 
means  that  more  training  Is  necessary  for 
Air  Force  crews. 

The  men  coming  into  the  Air  Force  today 
are  no  better  educated  and  no  more  highly 
qualified  than  they  have  been  In  the  past. 
Tet  the  Jobs  most  of  them  have  to  do  for 
the  Air  Force  demand  much  more  education 
and  training  than  was  necessary  in  the  past. 

We  can  find  only  one  soltition:  The  Air 
IVx-oe  has  to  make  up  the  difference  through 
a  costly  and  tlme-oonsumlng  process  not 


easily  understood  by  many  people  who  have 
no  firsthand  knowtodge  of  the  new  machin- 
ery of  air  warfare. 

Not  many  people  know,  for  instance,  that 
while  the  famous  bombslghts  of  World  War 
n  weighed  less  than  100  poxmds,  today's 
bomb-aiming  mechanisms  weigh  thousands 
of  pounds;  they  contain  elaborate  electrical 
computing  systenis  comparable  in  some  re- 
spects to  electronic  brains. 

Not  many  people  realize  that  the  new  gun- 
sights  on  the  F-86's  in  Korea  make  the  gun- 
sights  of  2  or  8  years  ago  look  like  mere 
elementary  toys. 

One  of  our  principal  difficulties  In  the  use 
of  these  new  gunslghts  has  been  a  lack  of 
BUfllclent  personnel  trained  in  their  main- 
tenance and  operation.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  must  always  ask  our- 
selves, befcx-e  we  adopt  a  new  and  necessary 
item  of  equipment,  whether  we  will  be  able 
to  provide  sufficient  highly  trained  people  to 
keep  it  working. 

New  stinslghts,  new  bombslghts.  new  con- 
trol boosters,  new  afterbxirners  and  fuel  in- 
jectors to  boost  engine  power,  new  electronic 
measiirlng  devices,  and  new  radio  and  radar 
receivers  and  transmitters  are  essential  in 
modem  air  warfare.  Sometimes  they  are 
little  more  than  a  nuitch  for  equipment  the 
enemy  is  already  using.  They  are  never 
more  than  a  match  tor  equipment  the  enemy 
Is  developing  for  use  against  us. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  rapid 
Improvement  of  air  weapons  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Is  gradually  overtaking  the  technical  supe- 
riority we  have  alwasrs  counted  on.  Unless 
we  can  maintain  that  superiority,  not  only 
In  OUT  planes  but  in  the  training  of  our 
personnel,  we  would  have  a  poor  chance 
against  superior  numbers. 

If  world  war  in  Is  forced  upon  us.  our 
hope  of  eventual  victory  will  be  Just  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  skill  and  training  of  ovir 
crews  as  upon  the  perfection  of  our  equip- 
ment. We  know  already  that  our  over- 
whelming air  victories  in  Korea  are  pri- 
marily the  result  of  the  superior  training  of 
our  pilots  and  of  the  men  who  support  them 
on  the  groxuid — ^the  Jet-engine  mechanics, 
the  fire-control -system  mechanics,  the  radar 
(^jerators,  and  all  the  others  who  keep  every- 
thing working  smoothly. 

The  smooth  teamwork  of  many  Mnds  of 
specialists  working  together  Is  only  partially 
worked  out  in  the  combat  units.  It  is,  first 
of  all,  dependent  on  many  weeks  of  hard 
study  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
physics  and  electronics  before  the  airman 
ever  sees  the  actual  radar,  armament,  and 
communications  devices  that  he  must  oper- 
ate and  maintain. 

Many  of  our  courses  now  involve  8  or  0 
months  of  intensive  training  before  a  man 
can  be  graduated  as  an  apprentice.  In  order 
to  get  much  xise  out  of  the  men  who  receive 
all  this  training,  we  must  have  them  for  at 
least  4  years'  time  and  we  must  try  to  pirovlde 
the  school  training  In  their  first  year's  serv- 
ice. This  school  training  must  be  followed, 
of  course,  by  a  year  or  more  of  on-the-job 
training  before  a  man  has  siifficient  experi- 
ence to  be  dependable.  Not  until  he  reen- 
llsts  does  the  technically  trained  airman 
really  begin  to  pay  big  dividends  on  tba 
heavy  investment  he  has  absorbed. 

Here  the  problem  becomes  even  more  seri- 
ous. Our  most  highly  trained  and  highly 
skilled  men  have  the  lowest  reenllstment 
rate  of  idl.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  In- 
cUned  to  be  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the 
housing  and  Uving  conditions  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  for  them  and  for  their 
families. 

In  the  second  place,  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  pay  we  can  give  them  and  private 
industry  is  often  bidding  for  their  services. 
As  a  result,  the  reenllstment  rate  for  our 
most  highly  skilled  people  drops  to  as  low  as 
IS  percent  and  the  Air  Force  has  to  find  new 
men  by  the  thousands  each  month  and  start 
the  whole  expensive  proesss  over  again. 
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WhUe  this  goee  on.  we  have  to  devote  a 
large  percentage  of  the  reeo\irce»  of  the  Air 
Force  JUBt  to  replace  the  training  Investment 
we  are  constantly  losing  through  failure  to 
raenllst,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advanced 
training  that  m\iBt  go  on  all  the  time  to 
prepare  sU  our  people  for  new  advances  In 
equipment. 

1  want  to  appeal  to  you  as  members  of  the 
Legion,  whatever  your  service  experience  may 
have  been,  to  assist  the  Air  Force  In  Its  efforts 
to  recruit,  train,  and  to  retain  superior  men 
who  can  make  your  tremendous  investment 
In  modem  combat  airplanes  worth  all  that  it 
Is  costing  you.  Planes,  even  the  best  ones, 
are  nothing  but  targets  unless  we  have  men 
of  superior  training  and  experience  to  oper- 
ate them. 

In  Korea  last  month  our  F-66  pUots  shot 
down  74  Ccoimunlst  mO's  without  a  single 
leas  In  air-to-air  combat.  This  Is  an  un- 
precedented feat  which  may  never  be  re- 
peated, but  everyone  has  agreed  that  the 
superlortty  of  the  men  of  the  Air  Force  in 
BU>rea  made  it  possible. 

While  we  are  extremely  proud  of  this 
superiority,  and  while  we  recognize  that  It 
has  saved  us  from  defeat  by  superior  n\im- 
bers  of  Busslan-bullt  MIG's.  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  Is  a  very  special  circumstance 
which  may  never  occur  again. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  we 
should  rejoice  over  the  splendid  performance 
erf  our  men  in  Korea  but  should  guard  against 
becoming  complacent. 

First,  the  Air  Force  has  in  Korea  veteran 
airmen  of  at  least  2  or  3  years  service,  most 
of  them  with  good  backgrounds  of  technical 
training  and  experience.  Next  year  we  wUl 
begin  losing  large  numbers  of  these  men  who 
began  4-year  enlistments  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  war. 

In  the  second  place,  we  know  that  a  large 
number  of  Communist  pUots  and  crews  based 
north  of  the  Talu  are  gaining  experience  aU 
the  time.  Communist  air  forces  have  stead- 
Uy  increased  their  strength  in  Manchuria 
and  they  have  expanded  their  air  base  sys- 
tem north  of  the  Talu.  This  gives  them  the 
opportunity  for  greater  dispersion  of  their 
present  air  forces  there  or.  U  they  should  de- 
sire It,  a  rapid  concentration  of  much  larger 
Communist  air  forces  near  the  borders  of 
Korea.  Hew  planes.  Including  piston- 
powered  medium  bcanbers  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  light  Jet  bombers,  are  constantly  be- 
ing absorbed  into  the  Chinese  air  force. 

The  Communists  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
many  planes  and  pilots  in  order  to  give  com- 
bat training  and  experience  to  far  greater 
nxmibers.  They  are  rotating  green  pUots 
through  the  Talu  training  grounds  so  rapidly 
most  of  them  cannot  match  our  fewer  but 
more  experienced  pilots.  But  they  are  will- 
ing to  lose  as  many  as  15  in  1  day  Just  for 
the  valuable  experience  that  the  several 
hundred  others  who  manage  to  get  back  to 
Manchuria  will  receive  in  these  struggles. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Com- 
munists are  willing  to  pay  a  very  high  price 
to  get  the  best  air  training  and  experience 
for  the  largest  possible  number.  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  compete  with  them  to 
our  advantage  we  must  also  be  willing  to 
pay.  In  money  and  effort,  though  not  in 
hxindreds  of  lives  and  planes,  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay. 

Apparently  the  Commimlsts  are  not  going 
to  make  the  same  mistake  the  German  and 
Italian  air  forces  made  in  their  preparation 
for  World  War  II.  Gen.  "Hap"  Arnold,  who 
built  and  led  to  victory  the  world's  mightiest 
Air  Force,  was  quick  to  see  the  great  weak- 
ness of  the  Axis  air  forces  despite  their  su- 
perior numbers  of  modem  planes.  In  his 
own  words,  this  is  what  he  was  saying  before 
World  War  n.  I  quote  from  General 
Arnold:  "Chief  of  the  German  Air  Pwce's 
shortcoming  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  Its 
lack  of  sufficient  trained  personnel  to  man 
the  equipment  already  on  hand. " 
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General  Arnold  wrote  In  his  diary  for  1938: 
n.  pointed  out  to  the  President  that  the  Idea 
of  mass  pi  eduction  must  be  qualified.  A  lot 
of  airplanes  by  themselves  (the  fate  of  the 
Italian  air  Force  was  soon  to  prove  this) 
were  not  air  power.  Other  things  are  es- 
sential, pioductlve  capacity  o<  airplanes,  of 
pUots,  of  mechanics,  and  .bases  from  which 
to  operati.    A  sound  training   program   Is 

essential.'  

Tb  a  ve  -y  great  extent  we  owe  our  victory 
In  Europe  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Axis  au- 
thorities I  ailed  to  recognise  and  understand 
the  Impcrtance  of  sufllcient  weU-teained 
people,  a  neral  Arnold  did  not  fail. 

As  we  r  (Jolce  In  the  overwhelming  air  vic- 
tories of  our  smaU  number  of  veterans  in 
Korea,  as  we  take  pride  In  our  splendid  pro- 
duction o :  fine  new  aircraft,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  n  (w  airman,  the  technically  trained 
airman,  ve  must  also  be  producing  against 
the  dang<r8  of  the  future.  Unlike  the  new 
airplanes,  he  shows  no  starUlng  changes  In 
design,  h<  has  no  sweepback  and  no  super- 
sonic roar.  But  he  must  be  a  new  man. 
nevertheli  )ss;  In  many  cases,  he  must  now 
speak  the  languages  of  geometry  and  calculus 
in  addltl(»n  to  the  language  of  arithmetic; 
he  must  le  able  to  caU  on  his  knowledge  of 
physics  ind  chemistry  in  addition  to  his 
knowledg  >  of  mechanics;  and  he  must  have. 
In  additljn  to  his  imderstandlng  of  elec- 
tricity, a  new  background  of  experience  In 
radar  ant  other  aspects  of  electronics. 

This  n(iw  airman  Is  hard  to  find,  hard  to 
keep,  and  hard  to  replace.  He  costs  more  In 
every  re8i>ect;  it  takes  more  people  to  train 
him  and  It  takes  much  longer  to  train  him. 
But  the  greatest  cost  of  all  would  result 
from  any  failure  to  have  him,  to  train  him. 
and  to  k<  ep  him  trained. 

The  Je;  and  supersonic  pilot  and  the  Jet 
and  8Up<trsonlo  airman  and  specialist  are 
indlspeni  able  elements  of  the  new  air  age. 
They  do  aot  look  as  different  from  the  men 
of  the  ol<  1  air  age  as  the  new  planes  look  dif- 
ferent fr<  »m  the  old.  But  they  are  different, 
neverthe:  ess.  and  we  mxist  recognize  and  ad- 
just to  this  difference.  We  must  give  to 
the  new  i  Irman  full  credit  for  his  Intellectual 
as  well  as  his  manual  achievements.  We 
must  provide  training  as  thoroxigh  as  his 
task  Is  dl  Dcult.  and  in  order  to  find  and  keep 
him  we  nust  provide  as  much  recompense 
as  we  cai . 

We  an  heavily  dependent  upon  him.  for 
not  a  sin  [le  Item  of  our  shiny  new  machinery 
of  defena  t  Is  worth  2  cents  without  sxifllclent- 
ly  trainel  and  experienced  men  to  make  it 
go  at  til  e  instant  we  need  it.  As  always. 
through<>ut  human  histOTy.  behind  every 
product  I  >f  man's  genius  stand  the  individual 
men  wh<  >  will  either  use  it  or  fail  to  use  it 
successf  1  illy. 

Machifies  are  only  an  extension  of  man's 
powers  ind  those  powers  must  be  Jxist  as 
highly  dl  iveloped  as  the  machines.  The  next 
time  yot  see  or  hear  a  new  model  Jet  sweep 
across  tie  sky,  think  also  of  the  newly 
trained  man  in  it  and  the  specially  trained 
man  belilnd  It.  The  man  must  be  the  mas- 
ter of  he  machine.  Everything  depends 
on  him. 


wm  fight  his  own  battles.  But  it  Just 
does  not  make  sense.  Mr.  Rhee's  ROK 
army  has  been  toughened  up  in  accord- 
ance with  battle  plans  laid  down  long 
ago  by  our  military  leadership.  They 
stand  up  and  fight  against  all  odds.  Yet 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  ROK  forces 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  even  for  Rhee's 
political  bargaining  purposes.  The 
South  Koreans  have  now  a  total  force 
amounting  to  some  16  divisions  of  only 
12,000  men  each. 

AU  told,  there  are  about  102.000  South 
Koreans  under  arms  on  the  fighting  lines 
or  in  reserve  units  back  of  the  front.  In 
addition  to  this  first-line  strength,  the 
ROK  forces  could  be  supplemented  by 
an  additional  100.000  national  police, 
who  can  fight  if  called  on,  but  who  would 
require  new  weapons,  training,  and  sup- 
plemental assistance.  Some  50.000  other 
South  Koreans  in  special  units  are  also 
available  for  duty. 

But.  unfortunately,  men  alone  are  not 
enough  to  win  or  to  fight  modem  wars. 
Munitions,  gasoline  and  oil.  planes,  food 
supplies,  trucks.  Jeeps,  coal  are  all  part 
of  the  necessities  which  the  ROK's  must 
have  to  survive  in  any  military  under- 
taking. They  Just  do  not  have  them  and 
the  only  place  where  they  can  get  them 
today  is  from  us.  When  the  noise  and 
shouting  die  down,  even  Syngman  Rhee 
will  listen  to  reason. 


Bllr.  Rhce  Facet  Reality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hto.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  IB  B  HOUSE  OF  REPRESHTrATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  BENDE31.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  lots  of 
folks  ac  mire  Sjmgman  Rhee's  courage  in 
standing  up  to  his  big  brother.  Uncle 
Sam.  ai  4  telling  him  to  go  on  home;  be 


inf  Secvity  HoMert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  9. 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  corporate  reorganization  proceedings, 
unclaimed  corporate  securities  and  cash 
valued  at  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
held  by  banks,  tnistees,  corporations, 
courts,  and  so  forth,  because  the  where- 
abouts of  the  security  holders  are  un- 
known. A  report  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  issued  in  March 
1952  listed  securities  valued  at  $25  mil- 
lion which  are  at  present  required  to  be 
exchanged  or  redeemed  for  cash  or  new 
securities  as  a  result  of  corporate  reor- 
ganizations under  chapter  X  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  participated  and  under  section 
11  of  the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  subcommittee  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  chairman  in  the  82d  Congress,  ex- 
amined the  problem  of  ml-ssing  security 
holders.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mended— 82d  Congress.  2d  session.  House 
Report  No.  2508— that  the  SecuriUes  and 
Exchange  Commission  should  make  a 
comprehensive  study  and  report  with  re- 
pect  to  the  advisability  of  amending  ex- 
isting statutes  to  provide  that  a  corpora- 
tion, active  or  in  liquidation,  must  show 
due  and  diligent  effort  in  tracing  the 
whereabouts  of  pT<«t«ir>g  security  holders. 


oi  Mississippi.  Mr.  JoBJt  «"»  Wiujans,  la     a  oosuy  ana  nme-consuming  {irocess  oos     uie  wuuw 
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and  that  such  a  study  should  include  the 
desirability  of  providing  for  the  escheat 
of  unclaimed  funds  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  can 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared. 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  June  28, 1953. 
enUtled  "Million  Is  Awaiting  'Lost  Bat- 
talion' of  Dissolved  Utmty's  Stockhold- 
ers.'* The  article  points  out  that  $1  mil- 
lion is  awaiting  missing  stockholders  of 
the  former  Commonwealth  L  Southern 
Corp.  The  article  points  out  that  any 
cash  remaining  unclaimed  on  October 
1.  1954,  will  become  the  property  of  the 
Southern  Co..  the  successor  to  Common- 
wealth ti  Southern.  The  full  text  of  the 
article  is  as  follows: 

Mtujow  b  AwsiTiMo  "Lan  BATrsLKm"  or 
DtaBOVVTD  Umrrr's  Stockholdsbs 

(By  Thomas  P.  Swift) 

There  to  a  lost  battalion  at  stockholders  for 
vhom  $1  million  is  waiting.  Where  are  6.- 
800  stockholders  of  the  Commonwealth  Jt 
Southern  Corp..  once  headed  by  the  late  Wen- 
dell Lb  Wilklc?  The  Commonwealth  ft 
Southern  Corp..  organised  by  the  Morgan- 
Drexel-Bonbright  and  American  Superpower 
Interests  in  the  late  1920's.  has  been  dis- 
solved In  conformance  with  the  PubUc  Util- 
ity Holding  Company  Act  of  1B35. 

The  act  was  fought  bitterly  in  the  courts 
by  Harrison  Williams,  then  head  of  the  North 
American  Co.  $1  billion  utlUty  system  and 
the  late  C.  E.  (Ned)  Oroesbeck,  former  head 
of  the  $3  bUlloo  Blactrtc  Bond  *  Share  utili- 
ty empire. 

The  Securttlas  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  played 
major  roles  in  declaring  nonlntcgrated  utili- 
ty holding  companlea  iUegal  in  the  best  in- 
terests at  consiunera,  the  public  and  inves- 
tors. 

Harrison  Wllliama  now  has  shifted  his  for- 
tunes to  th*  seven-State  American  Gas  * 
Electric  Ca  He  Is  one  at  the  uUlity  sys- 
tem's largest  stockholders  and  also  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  although  he  seldom  shows 
at  annual  meetings  of  stockholders. 


J.  B.  HUtdiews 


A  mBT  osr  ii^u 

But  Mr.  Winkle,  sn  exponent  of  free  enter- 
prise and  democracy,  found  himself  in  a 
struggle  with  forces  not  only  In  Wall  Street, 
but  In  Washington.  He  decided  to  light 
both.  1>3  do  so  he  had  to  relinquish  the 
presidency  of  Commonwealth  *  Southern. 
His  decision  was  made  in  May  1940,  the 
month  before  he  was  nominated  at  Philadel- 
phia as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Ur.  WUIkle  at  that  time  expressed  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  the  stockholders  of  Com- 
monwealth ft  Southern.  He  negotiated  the 
sale  of  the  Tennessee  Electric  Co.  to  the  Oov- 
emment.  This  was  followed  later  by  the 
divestment  of  top-flight  utility  operating 
companies  in  the  system,  such  as  the  Ohio 
Edison  Co..  one  of  the  country's  leading 
properties,  headed  by  Walter  H.  Sammls.  who 
was  graduated  with  highest  honors  from  Co- 
lumbia Untveralty  and  received  the  best  rat- 
ing the  United  States  Navy  coiild  afford  an 
enlisted  man. 

Commonwealth  ft  Southern,  bowerer.  still 
has  a  financial  problem.  It  has  tl  mOU<» 
on  Its  handi.  although  it  has  been  dissolved 
by  court  order.  The  dissolved  corporation 
hopes  it  can  fkad  the  remaining  Sjno  stock- 
holders who  have  a  right  to  tia8.40  for  cacli 
preferred  share  and  |6L78  for  each  common 
ahar*. 

On  October  1.  1054.  any  cash  remaining 
unclaimed  will  becosne  the  propeity  of  the 
Southern  Co..  a  combination  at  the  remain- 
ing southern  electrk:  and  gas  properties  for- 
merly owned  by  the  one*  poveilul  Oom^ 
monwealtb  ft  Soutbem.  .  o  r««l 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiIARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OP  wiacomiM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  EERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  year  1948.  when  I 
was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee  to  investigate 
communism  in  American  labor  unions,  I 
had  occasion  to  consult  Dr.  J.  B.  Mat- 
ttiews  regarding  Communist  infiltration 
in  the  United  Electrical  Workers,  at 
that  time  in  the  CIO. 

I  received  extremely  valuable  informa- 
tion from  Dr.  Matthews  at  that  time  re- 
garding Communist  penetrations  into 
that  electrical  union  that  involved  con- 
tracts with  what  might  be  regarded  as 
our  most  strategic  union. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  vast 
and  expert  knowledge  of  J.  B.  Matthews 
on  the  subject  of  communism. 

Not  long  after  our  investigation  of  the 
UE,  the  CIO.  through  the  patriotic  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  James  Carey,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  CIO,  and  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  CIO.  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  the 
UE  was  expelled  from  the  CIO  because 
of  Communist  domination. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
article  by  Mr.  George  Sokolsky  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  tcr  July  9, 
1953: 

TRxac  DsTB 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

The  adtement  caused  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Mat- 
thews' artlde  In  the  American  Mercury  about 
the  tnflltratk)n  of  Communists  into  the 
chTirches.  rataes  the  question  as  to  who  tbU 
man  la.  I  have  known  Matthews  for  nearly 
ao  3rean.  He  to  the  greatest  authority  in  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  Marxiun  and 
Its  inflltratloci  Into  thto  country.  He  has 
been  aa  both  sides  of  the  question,  although 
never  a  party  member.  It  has  been  largely 
due  to  his  efforts  since  1M6  that  step  by  step 
every  move  of  the  Communists  has  been  met 
by  a  oountermove  by  the  antl -Communists. 

It  Is  because  of  his  tremendous  services  to 
this  catise  and  to  the  country  that  a  testi- 
monial dinner  was  given  In  his  honor  last 
winter  at  which  all  shades  of  anti-Commu- 
nists, from  Socialists  to  reactionaries,  at- 
tended. It  was  the  first  time  that  these  per- 
sons of  varying  opinions  could  be  got  to- 
gether under  one  roof. 

Matthews  to  an  American  of  old  stock.  He 
was  born  in  Hopklnavtlle,  Ky.;  educated  at 
Asbury  College  (A.  B.) ;  Drew  University 
(B.  A.):  Union  Theological  seminary  (8.  T. 
M.);  Coltunbla  University  (M.  A.);  and  the 
school  of  oriental  languages  at  the  University 
of  Vienna  (Ph.  D.);  ordained  as  deacon  of 
Methodist  church  in  Singapore  by  Bishop 
W.  E.  Robinson  of  India.  He  to  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England 
(1926)  after  he  had  done  several  years  of  re- 
search on  the  geography  of  China.  Indonesia, 
and  Africa  for  a  world  attos  published  tn 
Edlnbiu^h. 

A  linguist,  be  has  specialized  in  many 
fields,  such  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Dutch, 
and  Malay,  Sudanese.  Persian,  Sanscrit,  and 
many  other  languages.  Perhaps  hto  greatest 
achievement  In  thto  field  was  the  translation 
at  a  Protestant  hymnal  into  Malay.  Be  lived 
In  Java  for  a  time,  as  a  teacher. 

Matthews  moved  toward  the  left  tbroogh 
the  Ctirlstlan  movement,  the  Mlowshlp  of 
Bwnnrlllntinn  which*  in  turn,  broogkt 


close  to  the  Qnakers.  During  the  most  active 
period  at  the  united  front.  Matthews  came 
into  close  contact  with  the  American  Com- 
muntot  movement,  although  he  never  be- 
came a  party  member. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  some- 
time In  1936  when  he  became  actively  anti- 
Communist.  He.  for  Instance,  told  me.  as 
far  back  as  that,  about  the  Harold  Ware  cell 
which  was  infiltrating  our  Oovenunent.  He 
gave  me  the  list  at  the  orlglzMl  10  members, 
incl\idlng  Alger  Hiss,  which  I  have  often  pub- 
Il-hed  In  thto  column.  The  list  proved  to  be 
correct  in  the  testimony  adduced  during  the 
Hiss  to-late. 

One  day  in  1838.  Stephen  Birmingham,  a 
detective,  called  on  me  on  bdxalf  of  the  new- 
ly formed  Dies  committee.  He  asked  me  to 
meet  with  the  committee  to  dlscues  the  na- 
tiire  of  Communist  penetration.  He  said 
that  hto  committee  wtohed  to  do  a  thorough 
study,  but  the  members  of  the  committee 
azKi  Its  staff  were  not  adequately  informed 
on  the  subject  and  could  not  evaluate  the 
data  that  came  bef(H«  them. 

I  replied  that  I  eoukl  not  be  thdr  man.  I 
knew  of  thto  activity  from  firsthand  expe- 
rience In  Russia.  China.  Japan,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries.  But  I  knew  little  of  Amer- 
ican conununtom.  having  been  out  of  the 
country  13  consecutive  years.  I  was  making 
a  study  of  the  movement  under  great  diffi- 
culties. However.  I  said,  there  was  one  man 
who  knew  American  communism.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Matthews.  Thas  Matthews  joined  the  Dies 
easnmlttee. 

"niere  are  men  vrtw  beUevc  that  they  know 
aU  about  communism  because  they  have 
read  Karl  Man's  Oommnntot  Manifesto,  pob- 
Ushed  in  184B.  and  they  did  not  like  it.  That 
to  like  believing  that  having  studied  algebra 
in  bigh  school,  one  can  read  Bertrand  Bus- 
sMl's  Prlndpla  Mathematlra  with  lateUl- 
genee.  Conunpnicm  to  an  intricate,  conspi- 
ratorial, revolutionary,  worldwide  movement, 
with  comixes  Intellectual  and  emotional 
rsmdlficatlons.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  this 
subject  since  1916  when  I  studied  Manisnk 
at  Columbia  University  under  Professor  Bim- 
khovitch.  I  was  present  in  Petrograd  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 
I  knew  most  of  the  leaders.  Including  Stalin. 
I  spent  13  years  studying  thto  movement  la 
Asia,  as  closely  as  anybody  there. 

Yet,  I  should  not  say  that  my  knowledge 
or  experience  in  thto  field  to  comparable  with 
that  of  Or.  J.  B.  Matthews.  A  meticulous 
worker,  hto  fUes  are  so  complete  that  many 
check  their  data  t^^^^n^*  hto  files.  Matthews 
to  respected  by  every  person  who  works  In 
thto  field. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 


EXTENSION  OH^  RRMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

OW  WIBCCUfSIIV 

IN  Tfflg  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav.  JtOy  1».  1953 

Mr.  WILET.  Mr.  President,  I  placed 
in  the  A|K>endix  of  the  Comgressiomai. 
RacoBS  on  page  A4114.  the  relies  from 
the  first  fire  deans  of  American  law 
schools  who  had  refrtled  to  my  inquiry  as 
to  their  stand  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1. 

I  have  now  received  three  additional 
replies  from  these  distinguished  consti- 
tutionai  scholars. 

The  score  now  stands  8  against  the 
Bricker  amendment.  0  in  favor. 

The  latest  replies  come  from  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
the  dean  of  the  department  of  law  of 
the  University  of  Vtrslaia,  the  dean  ol 
the  School  of  lAW  of  Indiana  University. 
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The  latest  mentioned.  Incidentally, 
has  made  some  very  pointed  comments 
with  regard  to  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority views  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1. 

I  have  reproduced  all  of  these  letters  in 
their  entirety. 

I  append  to  the  text  of  those  messages 
the  text  of  a  letter  which  came  to  me 
from  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman.  president 
of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  with  which 
he  enclosed  the  resolution  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  that  organization  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bricker  amendment. 
^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letters  from  the  three  deans  of 
American  law  schools,  the  text  of  Dr. 
Sockman's  letter,  and  a  list  of  the  dis- 
tingxiished  trustees  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union,  together  with  the  resolution 
which  they  passed,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoBD,  as  follows: 

UinnxsrrT  or  PrrrsBumcB. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  July  7. 1953. 
The  Honorable  Alzxamokb  Woxt, 
United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkak  Seitatdb  Wilxt:  In  response  to  your 
tetter  of  July  2.  1953.  regarding  the  so-called 
Bricker  resolution.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  my 
personal  views  although  they  should  not  be 
regarded  as  indicating  the  views  of  any  insti- 
tution or  organization  with  which  X  am 
•ailated. 

In  my  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Bricker  resolution 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  amendment  Is  necessary  from  the 
standpoint  of  preventing  a  provision  of  a 
treaty  from  superseding  a  constitutional  re- 
striction placed  on  the  Government.  Al- 
though I  believe  there  have  been  no  cases 
In  which  a  constitutional  provision  has  been 
Invalidated  it  seems  to  me  clear  in  spite  of 
language  in  Missouri  v.  Holland  that  the 
court  would  strike  down  a  treaty  provision 
violating  any  portion  of  the  Constitution. 

The  provision  that  a  treaty  can  be  valid 
only  if  it  Involves  a  matter  concerning  which 
Congress  might  legislate  would  seem  to  me  to 
restrict  the  Government's  power  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs.  It  seems  clear  that  there 
may  be  some  attributes  of  sovereignty  which 
m\ut  be  exercised  by  the  United  States  in 
foreign  affairs  even  though  they  are  not 
found  as  specifically  delegated  powers  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  In  any  case.  In  view 
of  the  current  International  situation  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  Improper  further  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  Executive  In  the  field  bf 
International  relations. 

Basically,  I  regard  the  proposed  amend- 
ment as  an  expression  of  fear  of  Executive 
power  which  Is  unjustified  in  view  of  the 
constitutional  restraints  presently  Imposed. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  little  if  any 
likelihood  of  a  treaty  being  negotiated  by 
the  President  and  ratified  by  the  Senate 
which  woxild  seriously  impair  individual 
rights.  Present  restrictions  Impose  suiH. 
cientJy  strong  safeguards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Chaslcs  B.  Ntrrnwo, 

Vice  Chancellor. 

UNiVBisrrT  or  Vxaoun*. 

ItePAaTMXNT  or  Law. 
Charlottesville.  July  2,  1953. 
Senator  Auxandek  Wnjcr, 

United  States  Senate,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Washington.  D.  C. 
X>tML  Sknatoh   Wn.XT:    I   appreciate   your 
■ending  me  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
aolttee  on  the  so-caiJed  Bricker  resolution. 


T  am  t;  loroughly  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
My  reasois  for  this  can  be  briefly  stated. 
Experleace    since    the    beginning    of    the 
Government  certainly  gives  no  indication  of 
reckless  use  of  the  treaty  power, 
it  seems  to  have  been  appro- 
ind    effectively    handled.     Accord- 
the  alarm  about  what  may  be 
un^nvlnclng.     This    Is    particularly 
the  constitutional  provision  re- 
Senate  approval  la  an  excellent 
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addition.  I  would  suppose  the  present 
Constitution  to  be  that  a  treaty 
with  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
Is  not  valid. 

In  section  2  of  legislation 

refers  to  legislation  by  Congress 

In    appropriate    cases.     It    is 

law  of  the  United  States  today 

legislation    by    Congress 

appropriate  sphere  of  action  takes 

over  a  prior  treaty.  .  It  seems  to 

tlxis  the  requirement  of  approval 

Is  adequate  safeguard  against 

of   internal   law   in   the   United 

within  the  very  broad  realm  of  per- 

gresslonal  action. 

this  requirement  would  serve 
mrpose    and    would    tremendously 
handicap  the  treaty  power, 
extent   that    State   legislation    Is 
In   certain   cases    a   most   difficult 
in  foreign  relations  would  be  de- 
Such   legislation   would  be  avaU- 
States  and  not  in  others,  re- 
confusion. 

to  me  that  section  S  would  have 
of  crippling  the  United  States  In 
relations   at  a  time  when 
States  must  be  a  leader  in  Inter- 
I  ffairs  and  as  a  leader  must  be  able 
quickly  If  it  la  to  act  effectively.     Of 
and  other  agreements  with 
piDwers  may  deal   with   matters   of 
imp  3rtance  or  matters  of  trivial  detail, 
fofmer  group,  I  would  suppose  there 
included  the  Berlin  air  lift.     In 
group  there  may  be  such  matters 
example  modifications  of  agreements 
to  fisheries  Incident  to  a  tem- 
chknge  in  conditions.     In  either  type 
(jlear  that  the  requirement  of  con- 
regulation  might  seriously  limit 
of  national  action,  doing 
contravention  of  the  constitutional 
livlslon  of  power  between  leglsla- 
cxecutlve  branches. 
Fal  hf ully  yours, 

F.    D.    a.    RiBBLS. 


effect  tveness 


Indiana  Univeksitt, 

School  or  Law. 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  t,  1955. 
Hon.  ALxiANDEit  Wn.rr, 
Unitei  I  States  Senate, 

Sfnate    Office   Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
SckATOB  WnjET :  I  have  received  your 
Tune   26   with    the    report    of    the 
Co|nm!ttee  on  tWe  Judiciary  concern- 
Joint  Resolution  1.    I  have  been 
by  this  proposal  because  I  do  not 
thi  .t  its  implications  have  been  sufll- 
x^lored  either  by  its  proponents  or 
I  believe  that  this  is  reflected 
majority  and  minority  reports  of 
committee, 
fallowed  carefully  during  the  past 
the  various  articles  appearing 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  and 
reviews.    It  seems  to  me  that  there 
good  bit  of  hasty  thinking  on  all 


the 


Irst  place,  it  seems  to  me  that 

leveral  questions  involved.    First, 

question  of  how  far  a  treaty 

by  the  Federal  Government  can 

I  Itate  law.    Second,  can  the  terms 

negotiated  by  the  Federal  Govem- 

ezlstlng  Federal    law    de- 


•up«rsed« 


veloped  under  one  or  more  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government?  And, 
third,  there  Is  the  question  concerning 
whether  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Federal 
Government  could  supersede  some  provision 
of  the  Constitution. 

There  has  been  considerable  confvislon 
both  In  statement  of  principle  and  of  hls- 
tcwlcal  fact  In  th^e  discussion  of  these  three 
problems.  As  an  example  I  cite  you  to  the 
column  of  Mr.  Raymond  Moley  appearing 
In  this  week's  issue  of  News  Week  (vol.  xlil. 
Mo.  1.  p.  84,  July  6.  1053).  Mr.  Moley  ob- 
serves "the  mischief  all  started  with  some 
loose  language  from  the  usually  careful  Jus- 
tice Holmes  in  a  case  in  1920.  That  ease, 
Missouri  V.  Holland,  had  to  do  with  a  treaty 
dealing  with  migratory  birds  and  an  act  of 
Congress  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
which  were  in  conflict  with  the  authority  of 
Missouri.  Holmes,  sweeping  away  the  law 
of  more  than  a  century,  declared  the  treaty 
to  be  supreme  and,  in  fact,  to  h'ave  given  to 
Congress  a  right  It  did  not  have  before." 

It  seems  obvloxis  that  Mr.  Moley  Is  re- 
ferring to  the  first  problem  which  I  have 
stated,  that  is,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  may  super- 
sede State  law.  Mr.  Moley  is  quite  mistaken 
if  he  thinks  this  problem  was  first  raised  in 
1920.  He  overlooks,  for  instance,  the  long 
line  of  treaties  covering  the  succession  to 
real  property  by  aliens.  These  treaties  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  other  sovereign  governments  started  be- 
fore the  Constitution  Itself.  The  first  of 
these  bilateral  treaties  was  with  Prance  In 
1778,  followed  by  treaties  with  the  Nether- 
lands In  1782,  Sweden  In  1783,  and  Prussia  In 
1785. 

The  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention were  aware  of  them  and  discussed 
them  and  It  has  long  seemed  to  have  been 
agreed  that  the  rights  given  to  citizens  of 
the  treat3rmaking  powers  had  the  effect  of 
siispendlng  the  State  law  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  treaty.  During  the  19th  cen- 
tury many  such  treaties  were  entered  Into 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  of  other  sov- 
ereign states,  including  a  series  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  oentvur  with  Latin-Ameri- 
can states.  I  believe  the  last  of  these  treaties 
was  made  in  1951  with  Israel  and  Denmark. 
While  I  have  not  explored  this  area  thor- 
oughly. I  have  been  aware  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  a  study  of  our  State  statutes 
concerning  the  rights  of  aliens  to  continue 
to  hold  land.  The  best  discussion  of  this 
about  which  I  know  is  in  a  recent  article 
by  Hon.  WUlard  L.  Boyd.  Jr.,  of  the  Minne- 
sota bar,  entitled  "Treaties  Governing  the 
Succession  to  Real  Property  by  Aliens."  which 
appears  in  51  Michigan  Law  Review  1001- 
1020.  As  far  as  the  first  problem  Is  con- 
cerned, the  fact  seenu  to  have  been  recog- 
nized throughout  our  history  that  terms  of 
treaties  do  supersede  State  substantive  law. 

Concerning  the  second  question.  It  has 
been  held  frequently  throughout  the  last 
century  that  an  act  of  Congress  under  one  of 
the  delegated  powers  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  supersede  the  powers  of  a 
prior  treaty  enacted  under  the  treatymaking 
power.  The  Federal  courts  have  so  ruled  on 
numerous  occasions  during  the  last  century. 
As  far  as  the  third  question  Is  concerned, 
whether  the  terms  of  a  treaty  could  super- 
sede some  basic  right  covered  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  spe- 
cific question  has  been  actually  adjudicated. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  answer  which  has 
been  given  to  the  second  question.  It  seems 
to  be  reasonable  that  this  question  would  . 
be  approached  with  the  same  caution  courts 
have  used  when  dealing  with  the  second 
question. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  proposed 
amendment  sufficiently  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  relation  to  the  three  questions  which  Z 
have  posed.    It  seems  that  the  posslbUlty 
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that  tfae  adoption  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  make  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Ooremment  Impotent  la  carrying  out 
Its  duties  in  International  affairs.  Arxt  at 
the  same  time  the  proposed  amendment  goes 
•  long  way  to  make  the  legislative  branch 
Impotent  in  {Mrovidlng  that  a  treaty  shall 
beccxne  effective  M  Internal  law  only  througb 
legislation  which  would  be  valid  in  the  ab- 
sence ot  treaties.  This  might  reasonably 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  Judicial  brmtu:li 
to  reexamine  Its  Interpretation  at  the  scops 
of  the  express  powers  conferred  upon  ttas 
Federal  legislative  branch  and  to  find  that 
those  express  powers  were  broader  than  they 
bad  been  beretofcrs  Interpreted.  For  ex- 
ample, to  return  to  the  problem  of  the  suc- 
cession to  real  property  by  aliens,  we  have 
seen  that  State  law  may  be  superseded  by 
treaties  tmder  the  treatymaking  power.  Z 
have  never  heard  It  suggested  that  Congress 
could  regulate  the  suecesslon  to  real  prop- 
erty wtthln  tlM  States.  However,  it  might 
be  passible  for  the  judicial  branch  to  find 
that  under  Its  power  to  regulate  foreign  and 
donestlc  commerce  Congress  would  have 
power  to  regulate  the  succession  of  real  pro|>- 
erty  to  aliens.  Thia  Is  only  an  extenskm 
of  tbs  reasoning  which  upheld  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  ndr  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  no  sense  do  I  claim  any  expertness  etm- 
eeming  the  (iroblem  Involved  and  pertukps 
I  have  added  to  the  confusion.  However. 
from  the  little  time  which  I  have  been  able 
to  devote  to  It.  I  have  became  Ino-easingly 
concerned  that  the  problem  has  not  had  the 
very  careful  study  that  it  should  have  by 
many  ot  tboas  who  claim  to  kiK>w  the  most 
about  !t.  I  can  only  say  tikat  In  my  oplnkA 
the  action  proposed  should  not  be  taken 
without  much  more  careful  study  than  It 
has  thus  far  had. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.    '^ 


AUttn  by  Vke  Frt«S^t  HixM  a( 
Gctfysbvf 


Tax  Chubcb  Peack  Unmm, 
New  York,  N.  T..  July  t,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Aixzamimb  Wnxr, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washtngton,  D.  C. 
Mr  Deas  SsNAToa  Wilxt:  Enclosed  Is  a  res- 
olution on  the  proposed  Bricker  amendment 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Church  Peace 
Unkm  board  of  trustoea  at  Ms  semiannual 
meeUng  at  AUantic  City.  N.  3^  June  33-a&. 

We  earnestly  urge  you  to  take  Into  full  ac- 
count the  judgment  of  our  trustees  In  your 
dellberatlcms  on  the  proposed  Bricker 
amendment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Balpb  W.  Socxmav. 

fresHidM, 
HnOT  A.  Atwtksow. 

General  Sectetary. 

Being  gravely  concerned,  the  trustees  of 
the  Chtirch  Peace  Union,  in  semiannual 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  wish  to  express  our 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  actively  join  tu 
in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Bricker 
amendment. 

It  U  not  to  be  bdlered  that  two-thlnlB  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  would  ever  ap- 
prove of  a  treaty  which  In  any  way  ciutalled 
the  rights  and  prlvUeges  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  imder  the  Oonstltutlon. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment would.  If  passed,  have  two  grave 
effects: 

1.  It  would  so  tie  the  hands  of  our  Chief 
SzeeutlTe  that  his  abUlty  to  conclude  agree- 
ments with  other  powers  would  be  seriously 
questioned  by  those  powers. 

2.  It  would  curtail  the  effective  participa- 
tion of  the  United  Statea  In  the  United  Na- 
tions to  a  point  where  this  Indispensable 
agency  for  the  preservation  of  world  order 
would  be  rendered  largely  Ineffective.  The 
same  would  be  eqimlly  true  of  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  organlaatian  of 
American  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEWMSTLVANIA 

IN  TBR  8KNATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav.  Julw  19. 1953 

Itx.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<msent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  editorial 
entitled  "Matter  of  Evaluation,"  pub- 
li^ed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Evening 
News,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  Is  very 
complimentary  of  the  recent  address  de- 
livered by  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  Gettysburg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

Mattcb  or  BvaLirAnosr 

Vice  President  Rx;habd  M.  NnoH  spoke 
truly  to  his  recent  Gettysburg  address  wheat 
he  said  that  the  "best  answer  to  a  false  doe- 
trine  Is  to  stxidy  It  and  know  Its  weaknesses." 

In  this  statement  he  put  the  finger  di- 
rectly on  one  of  onr  national  difficulties,  for 
certainly  we  as  a  nation  have  signally  failed 
to  evaluate  those  other  nations  and  their 
philosophies  save  In  the  most  g^teral  way. 

As  the  Vice  President  said.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  every  American  had  read 
Hitler's  directive  tome,  Meln  Kampf ,  In  ^rtilch 
the  leader  of  the  Nazis  spelled  out.  chapter 
and  verse,  exactly  what  he  planned  for  his 
program  of  world  domination. 

That  most  of  us  failed  to  heed  this  ctovtooe 
warning  Is  not  to  our  credit,  and  even  those 
in  high  places  who  did  peruse  the  book  failed 
to  take  seriously  the  threaU  contained 
therein. 

It  has  long  been  an  essential  tenet  of  the 
military  profession  that  no  force  can  hope 
to  be  successful  unless  the  fullest  evaluation 
of  the  enemy's  possibilities  and  his  probable 
Intentions  Is  made.  Estimate  ot  the  sltuar- 
tlon  Is  what  the  military  call  It.  and  it  Is  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  study  before  battle 
Is  Joined. 

This  same  routine  mtist  be  followed  by  our 
statesmen  if  we  are  to  retain  the  peace  ar»d 
freedom  by  which  we  set  such  store.  As  Mr. 
NncoN  reiterated.  If  we  do  not  study  and 
understand  what  the  enemy  plans  to  do.  we 
have  weakened  our  own  cause  seriously  and 
may  wen  live  to  regret  our  laflt  at  Intensive 
analysis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEai  M.  HARDEN 

OP  nfDlAltA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  JuJy  10.  l»5i 

Birs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommit- 
tee oi  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operaticms  has  been  condiKting 
hearings  into  the  subject  of  commercM 
and  tadustrial-type  activities  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  some  time.  We 
have  found  tremendous  interest  in  this 
matter  and  more  and  more  beleaguered 
industrial  groups  are  protesting  against 
unfair  competition  they  are  receiving 
from  Govemment^nanced  activities. 
The  impact  of  this  competition  upon  the 


tax  stfuctmes  of  the  eonnties.  eitles^ 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
tremendous.  Business  is  taxed  to  raise 
money  for  financing  activities  to  com- 
pete with  business.  That  is  a  vicious 
circle  and  will  be  niinous  if  not  stoi>pe<L 
This  is  an  intergovernmental  relations 
problem  of  magnitude  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  article  appearing  in  Time  mag- 
azine of  July  13. 1953,  entitled  "Govern- 
ment in  Business."  which  deals  with  the 
investigations  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
without  objection  I  ^lall  include  the  en- 
tire article  in  the  Appendix: 
GovsamcKNT  nr  Busmsae — WMar  Tto  Do 
About  940  Boxioir 

How  far  has  creeping  soclallam  crept? 
Further  than  most  businessmen  think. 

The  astounding  fact  Is  that  the  United 
States  Ooverxmient  Is  now  operating  some 
100  separate  types  of  business  enterprises  In 
which  it  has  sunk  at  least  $40  billion.  Among 
other  things,  the  Government  has  become 
the  Nation's  largest  insurer.  eIectrlc-i>ower 
producer,  lender,  landlcxtl.  grain  owner, 
wartiiouse  operator,  and  shipowner.  It  mo- 
nopolizes the  world's  biggest  potential  new 
industry,  atomic  energy. 

How  did  thU  giant  rival  to  business  get 
so  Mg.  Many  of  the  activities.  BiK:h  as  atomic 
energy  said  synthetic  rubber,  were  vital  to 
national  security,  and  only  the  Government 
was  big  i>T>f>»iflh  to  nnAT\r»  them.  Bit  the 
OovMTunent  also  stUl  operates  many  a  busi- 
ness that  has  no  such  reason  for  existence. 
President  Andrew  Jackson  began  Boston's 
llS-year-old  Navy  rope  walk  so  that  the 
Navy  would  not  be  depeiulent  upon  Russian 
hemp.  United  States  ropem&kers  can  now 
8Uiq}ly  all  the  Navy's  needs,  but  the  Boston 
rope  walk  goes  merrily  on.  with  that  hardy 
indestructibility  peculiar  to  Government 
businesses  once  they  get  going.  In  1903 
the  Navy  started  to  experiment  with  paint- 
making.  By  i96l  it  produeed  an  estimated 
a  percent  of  all  United  States  paint,  all 
paint  manufacturers  say  that  they  could 
supply  it  cheaper. 

In  patient  «"eg*"g  Into  sodh  activities, 
the  House's  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  compiled  four  thick  volumes  of 
testimony  showing  how  Incredibly  broad  the 
Government's  c(Bni>etttIaB  with  private  busi- 
ness has  become.  Govemment  enterprises 
even  compete  with  each  other:  the  Penta- 
gon's printers  (dalm  Uiat  they  can  print 
half  as  cheaply  aa  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Post  exchanges,  begun  as  a  wartlne  con- 
venience to  provide  tax-tree  so^,  razor- 
blades,  cigarettes,  etc.,  to  servicemen,  have 
proliferated  Into  huge  discount  houses  scU- 
Ing  everything  from  lingerie  and  Jcwelery  to 
laundromats  and  power  lawnmowera.  Box- 
making,  begun  as  a  convenience  In  small 
shops  at  Army  posts,  has  grown  into  a 
Government  industry  that  boxmakers  es- 
timate Is  now  making  10  percent  to  15  per- 
cent of  all  United  States  box  production. 
In  Philadelphia.  4  Govemment  box  plants 
compete  with  S  private  companies. 

Ttoe  Government  Is  engaged  In  every- 
thing from  tlre-recapping  to  coffee-roasting, 
from  binding  books  to  freodng  loe  cream 
(lea  plants)  and  tt'ii*'*'*c  broonu  and  Q>eo- 
tadcs.  It  owns  some  130,000  housing 
units,  and  by  the  Comptroller  General's  es- 
timate, rents  them  at  a  loss.  Every  Wash- 
IngtOD  agency  operates  its  own  fleet  of  moUx 
▼ehides.  although  one  central  motor  poet 
(not  to  mcntton  taods)  could  bandts  the 
Job.  General  Servloes  Administration  main- 
tains a  fleet  of  trucks  for  moving  Govern- 
ment furniture  about  Washington,  and  since 
some  of  the  trucks  may  be  used  only  half  a 
day  a  we^,  private  movers  could  do  ft 
(dieaper. 

Ttoe  Govemment  q>ends  sn  average  $eM 
per  lot  storing  the  effscU  of  overssas  ssivlos 
men  In  Ooveriunent   warehousss,  ?•»•«•  a 
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The  latest  mentioned,  incidentally, 
has  made  some  very  pointed  comments 
with  regard  to  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority views  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1. 

I  have  reproduced  all  of  these  letters  in 
their  entirety. 

I  append  to  the  text  of  those  messages 
the  text  of  a  letter  which  came  to  me 
from  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  president 
of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  with  which 
he  enclosed  the  resolution  of  the  board 
of  tnistees  of  that  organization  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bricker  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letters  from  the  three  deans  of 
American  law  schools,  the  text  of  Dr. 
Sockman's  letter,  and  a  list  of  the  dis- 
tinguished trustees  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union,  together  with  the  resolution 
which  they  passed,  be  printed  in  the 
Api>endix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNrvzBsrrr  or  PrrrsFUROH, 
Pittslmrgh,  Pa..  July  7, 1953. 
Tbe  Honorable  Aixxanokr  Wilet, 
United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAi  SzNATOE  Wilet:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  Jxily  3,  1953,  regarding  the  so-called 
Bricker  resolution,  I  am  glad  to  give  you  my 
personal  views  although  they  shOTild  not  be 
regarded  as  Indicating  the  views  of  any  Insti- 
tution or  organization  with  which  I  am 
affiliated. 

In  my  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Bricker  resolution 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  I  do  not  believe 
that  tbe  amendment  Is  necessary  from  the 
standpoint  of  preventing  a  provision  of  a 
treaty  from  rupwrsedlng  a  constitutional  re- 
striction placed  on  the  Government.  Al- 
though I  believe  there  have  been  no  cases 
In  which  a  constitutional  provision  has  been 
Invalidated  It  seems  to  me  clear  In  spite  of 
language  In  Missouri  v.  Holland  that  tbe 
court  would  strike  down  a  treaty  provision 
violating  any  portion  of  the  Constitution. 

The  provision  that  a  treaty  can  be  valid 
only  If  It  Involves  a  matter  concerning  which 
Congress  might  legislate  would  seem  to  me  to 
restrict  the  Government's  power  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs.  It  seems  clear  that  there 
may  be  some  attributes  of  sovereignty  which 
must  be  exercised  by  the  United  States  In 
foreign  affairs  even  though  they  are  not 
found  as  sp>eclflcally  delegated  powers  In  the 
Federal  Constitution.  In  any  case.  In  view 
of  the  current  international  situation  I  feel 
that  It  would  be  improper  fxu-ther  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  Executive  in  the  field  of 
international  relations. 

Basically,  I  regard  the  proposed  amend- 
ment as  an  expression  of  fear  of  Executive 
power  which  la  unjustified  In  view  of  the 
constitutional  restraints  presently  imposed. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  little  if  any 
likelihood  of  a  treaty  being  negotiated  by 
the  President  and  ratified  by  the  Senate 
which  would  seriously  Impair  individual 
rights.  Present  restrictions  Impose  suffi- 
ciently strong  safeguards. 
Tours  very  tnily. 

Chau.es  B.  NumHO, 

Vice  Chancellor. 

UNiVESsrrT  or  Vieoinu. 

Depabtmxnt  or  Law, 
Charlottesville.  July  2.  1953. 
Senator  Alkzandeb  Wilet, 

United  States  Senate.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  SENAToa  Wilet:    I  appreciate  your 
■ending  me  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  «o-c«lled  Bricker  resolution. 


I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  the  pntpoeed  constitutional  amendment. 
My  reasons  for  this  can  be  briefly  stated. 
Experience    since    the    beginning    of    the 
certainly  gives  no  indication  of 
reckless  use  of  the  treaty  power. 
,  it  seems  to  have  been  appro- 
I  ind    effectively    handled.    Accord- 
the  alarm  about  what  may  be 
This    Is    particularly 
tbe  constitutional  provision  re- 
Senate  approval  is  an  excellent 
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I  would  suppose  the  present 

Constitution  to  be  that  a  treaty 

with  any  provision  of  the  Con- 

s  not  valid. 

requirement  In  section  2  of  legislation 

refers  to  legislation  by  Congress 

in    appropriate    cases.     It    Is 

law  of  the  United  States  today 

b^equent    legislation    by    Congress 

appropriate  sphere  of  action  takes 

over  a  prior  treaty.     It  seems  to 

us  the  requirement  of  approval 

Is  adequate  safeguard  against 

of    Internal    law    in    the   United 

the  very  broad  realm  of  per- 

(^ngresslonal  action. 

this  requirement  would  serve 
]  lurpose   and    would    tremendously 
handicap  the  treaty  power, 
extent   that    State   legislation    Is 
in   certain   cases    a   most   difficult 
In  foreign  relations  would  be  de- 
Such   legislation  woiild  be  avaU- 
States  and  not  in  others,  re- 
confusion. 

to  me  that  section  8  would  have 
of  crippling  the  United  States  In 
relations  at  a  time  when 
States  must  be  a  leader  In  Inter- 
^alrs  and  as  a  leader  must  be  able 
quickly  If  it  Is  to  act  effectively.    Of 
ex^utlve  and  other  agreements  with 
may  deal  with   matters   of 
Importance  or  matters  of  trivial  detail, 
former  group,  I  would  suppose  there 
included  the  Berlin  air  lift.     In 
group  there  may  be  such  matters 
pie  modifications  of  agreements 
to  fisheries  Incident  to  a  tem- 
ch4nge  in  conditions.    In  either  type 
ear  that  the  requirement  of  con- 
regulation  might  seriously  limit 
veness  of  national  action,  doing 
CO  ntravention  of  the  constitutional 
(  Ivlslon  of  power  between  leglsla- 
ececutive  branches. 
Fal^uUy  yours, 

F.   D.   G.   RlBBLB. 


Indiana  Univehsttt, 

School  or  Law, 
Bloom,ington,  Ind.,  July  8.  1955. 
Hon.   Ale^andek  Wilet, 
Unitei    States  Senate, 

Senate    Office   Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Senator  Wilet  :  I  have  received  your 
.  fune   26   with   the   report   of   the 
Coijimittee  on  tWe  Judiciary  concern- 
Joint  Resolution  1.    I  have  been 
}y  this  proposal  because  I  do  not 
its  Implications  have  been  suffi- 
exi^lored  either  by  Its  proponents  or 
I  believe  that  this  is  reflected 
majority  and  minority  rejKtrts  of 
committee, 
fallowed  carefully  during  the  past 
the  various  articles  appearing 
Am^ican  Bar  Association  Journal  and 
:  eviews.    It  seems  to  me  that  there 
good  bit  of  hasty  thinking  ou  all 


1  Irst  place,  it  seems  to  me  that 

^veral  questions  Involved.    First, 

question  of  how  far  a  treaty 

by  the  Federal  Government  can 
i  itate  law.    Second,  can  the  terms 

negotiated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


•upersede  existing  Federal    law 


veloped  under  one  or  more  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government?  And, 
third,  there  is  the  question  concerning 
whether  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Federal 
Government  could  supersede  some  provision 
of  the  Constitution. 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion 
both  in  statement  of  principle  and  of  his- 
torical fact  in  thte  discussion  of  these  three 
problems.  As  an  example  I  cite  you  to  the 
column  of  Bir.  Raymond  Moley  appearing 
in  this  week's  issue  of  News  Week  (vol.  xlii. 
No.  1.  p.  84,  July  6.  1953).  Mr.  Moley  ob- 
serves "the  mischief  all  started  with  some 
loose  language  from  the  usually  careful  Jus- 
tice Holmes  in  a  case  in  1920.  That  case, 
Missouri  v.  Holland,  had  to  do  with  a  treaty 
dealing  with  migratory  birds  and  an  act  of 
Congress  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
which  were  in  conflict  with  the  authority  of 
Missouri.  Holmes,  sweeping  away  the  law 
of  more  than  a  century,  declared  the  treaty 
to  be  supreme  and,  in  fact,  to  h^ve  given  to 
Congress  a  right  it  did  not  have  before." 

It  seems  obvious  that  Mr.  Moley  is  re- 
ferring to  the  first  problem  which  I  have 
stated,  that  is,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  may  super- 
sede State  law.  Mr.  Moley  is  quite  mistaken 
if  he  thlnlu  this  problem  was  first  raised  in 
1920.  He  overlooks,  for  instance,  the  long 
line  of  treaties  covering  the  succession  to 
real  property  by  aliens.  These  treaties  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  other  sovereign  governments  started  be- 
fore the  Constitution  Itself.  The  first  of 
these  bilateral  treaties  was  with  Prance  in 
1778,  followed  by  treaties  with  the  Nether- 
lands in  1782.  Sweden  in  1783,  and  Prussia  in 
1785. 

The  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention were  aware  of  them  and  discussed 
them  and  it  has  long  seemed  to  have  been 
agreed  that  the  rights  given  to  citizens  of 
the  treatymaking  powers  bad  the  effect  of 
suspending  the  State  law  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  treaty.  During  the  19th  cen- 
tury many  such  treaties  were  entered  Into 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  of  other  sov- 
ereign states,  including  a  series  in  the  first 
half  of  tbe  19th  century  with  Latin-Ameri- 
can states.  I  believe  tbe  last  of  these  treaties 
was  made  In  1951  with  Israel  and  Denmark. 
MThile  I  have  not  explored  thU>  area  thor- 
oughly, I  have  been  aware  of  It  in  connec- 
tion with  a  study  of  our  State  statutes 
concerning  the  rights  of  aliens  to  continue 
to  hold  land.  The  best  discussion  of  this 
about  which  I  know  la  in  a  recent  article 
by  Hon.  WUlard  L.  Boyd.  Jr.,  of  the  Minne- 
sota bar,  entitled  "Treaties  Governing  the 
Succession  to  Real  Property  by  Aliens,"  which 
appears  in  51  Michigan  Law  Review  1001- 
1020.  As  far  as  the  first  problem  is  con- 
cerned, the  fact  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized throughout  our  history  that  terms  of 
treaties  do  supersede  State  substantive  law. 

Concerning  the  second  question,  it  has 
been  held  frequently  throughout  the  last 
centuiy  that  an  act  of  Congress  under  one  of 
the  delegated  powers  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  supersede  the  powers  of  a 
prior  treaty  enacted  under  the  treatymaking 
power.  The  Federal  courts  have  so  ruled  on 
numerovu  occasions  during  the  last  century. 
As  far  as  the  third  question  is  concerned, 
whether  the  terms  of  a  treaty  could  super- 
sede some  basic  right  covered  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  I  do  not  believe  tliat  this  spe- 
cific question  has  been  actually  adjudicated. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  answer  which  has 
been  given  to  the  second  question.  It  seems 
to  be  reasonable  that  this  question  would 
be  approached  with  the  same  caution  coxirta 
have  used  when  dealing  with  the  second 
question. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  proposed 
amendment  suflteiently  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  relation  to  the  three  questions  which  I 
iiave  posed.    It  seema  that  the  possibility 
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that  the  adoption  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  make  the  executive  branch  oC 
tbe  Government  Impotent  In  carrying  out 
its  duties  in  international  affairs.  And  at 
the  same  time  tbe  proposed  amendment  goes 
a  long  way  to  make  the  legislative  branch 
Impotent  In  providing  that  a  treaty  stuOl 
become  effective  ae  Internal  law  only  through 
legislation  which  would  be  valid  In  the  ab- 
sence of  treaties.  This  might  reasonably 
have  tbe  effect  of  causing  the  judicial  branch 
to  reexamine  its  Interpretation  of  the  scope 
of  the  express  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  leglalatlve  branch  and  to  find  that 
those  express  powers  were  broader  than  they 
had  been  heretcrfore  interpreted.  For  ex- 
ample, to  return  to  the  problem  of  the  stw- 
cesslon  to  real  propeity  by  aUens,  we  have 
seen  that  State  law  may  be  superseded  by 
treaties  undor  tbe  treatymaking  power.  I 
have  never  heard  it  sugg^ted  that  Congress 
eoukl  regulate  the  raocessioo  to  real  prop- 
erty within  tbe  SUtes.  Ho'  -ever,  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  judicial  branch  to  find 
that  under  its  power  to  regtilate  foreign  and 
dooMstie  commerce  Congress  would  have 
power  to  regulate  tbe  suoceasion  of  real  prop- 
erty to  aliens.  Tbis  Is  only  an  extension 
of  tbe  reasoning  which  upheld  such  legisla- 
tion M  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  no  sense  do  I  claim  any  txpertntm  con- 
cerning the  problem  involved  and  perhaps 
I  have  added  to  the  confusion.  However, 
from  the  little  time  which  I  have  been  able 
to  devote  to  it,  I  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  that  tbe  problem  has  not  had  tbe 
very  careful  study  that  it  should  have  by 
many  of  tboas  wbo  claim  to  know  the  most 
about  it.  I  can  otily  say  tbat  in  my  opinion 
the  action  proposed  sboukl  not  be  taken 
without  much  more  careful  study  than  it 
has  thus  far  had. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LWMf  H.  WSLLACB. 


Tbx  CHuacH  PxacB  UlOOM, 
Hev  York,  N.  T.,  July  i.  19S3. 
The  Honorable  Alkxamobe  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C 
Mt  Deae  Ssif  AToa  Wzlzt:  Enclosed  Is  a  res- 
olution on  the  proposed  Bricker  amendment 
unanimously  passed  by  ths  Cburcb  Peace 
Union  board  of  trustess  at  its  semiannual 
meeting  at  AUantic  City.  H.  J..  June  23-3S. 

We  earnestly  urge  you  to  take  into  full  ac- 
count the  judgment  of  our  trustees  in  yotir 
deliberatlons  on  the  proposed  Bricker 
amradment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Balpb  W.  Socxmaw. 

President. 
Hexxt  a.  AnoMsow. 

General  Secretary. 

Being  gravely  concerned,  tbe  trustees  of 
the  Chiirch  Peace  Union.  In  semiannual 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  wish  to  express  our 
hope  that  tbe  Senate  will  actively  join  us 
in  opposing  the  passage  of  tbe  Bricker 
amendment. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  tbat  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  would  ever  ap- 
prove of  a  treaty  whlcb  in  any  way  curtailed 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States  under  tbe  Oonstltutioo. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment would.  If  passed,  have  two  grave 
effects: 

1.  It  would  BO  tie  the  hands  of  our  Chief 
Executive  tbat  bla  ability  to  conclude  agree- 
ments with  other  powers  would  be  seriously 
questioned  by  those  powers. 

2.  It  would  curtail  tbe  effective  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  a  point  where  this  indispensable 
agency  for  the  preservation  of  world  order 
would  be  rendered  largely  Ineffective.  The 
same  would  be  equally  true  of  tbe  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  tbs  organ!— tinn  of 
American  States. 


nwttttt  wy  Vic9 
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EXTENSION  OFBEICARKB 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FEHMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMITCD  STATVS 

Friday.  Jviy  10. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Matter  of  Evaluation,"  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  ETvening 
News,  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  which  is  very 
complimentai-y  of  the  recent  address  de- 
livered by  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  Gettysburg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

Mattes  or  ■vai.vATiosr 

Vice  President  Rkhako  M.  Nncoir  spoks 
truly  In  his  recent  Gettysburg  address  when 
he  said  that  the  "best  answer  to  a  false  doc- 
trine Is  to  study  it  and  know  its  weaknesses." 

In  this  statement  he  put  the  finger  di- 
rectly on  one  of  our  national  difficulties,  for 
certainly  we  as  a  nation  have  signally  failed 
to  evaluate  those  other  nations  and  tbebr 
philosophies  save  in  tbe  moet  general  way. 

As  the  Vice  President  said.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  every  American  had  read 
Hitler's  directive  tome.  Mein  Kampf ,  iu  which 
the  leader  of  the  Nasts  spelled  out,  chapter 
and  verse,  exactly  what  he  planned  for  bis 
program  of  world  domination. 

That  most  of  us  failed  to  heed  this  otovkwjs 
warning  is  not  to  our  credit,  and  even  those 
In  high  places  who  did  peruse  the  book  failed 
to  take  seriously  tbe  threats  contained 
therein. 

It  has  long  been  an  essential  tenet  of  %hm 
mlUtary  profession  that  no  force  can  hope 
to  be  successful  unless  the  fullest  evaluation 
of  the  enemy's  possibilities  and  his  probetrte 
Intentions  Is  made.  Bsttmate  of  the  situa- 
tion Is  what  the  military  call  it,  and  It  Is  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  study  before  battle 
is  joined. 

This  same  routine  must  be  followed  by  our 
statesmen  if  we  are  to  retain  tbe  peace  and 
freedom  by  which  we  set  such  store.  As  Mr. 
Nixoir  reiterated,  if  we  do  not  study  and 
luiderstand  what  the  enemy  plans  to  do,  we 
have  weakened  our  own  cause  seriously  and 
may  wen  live  to  regret  our  latk  ot  intensive 
analysis. 


GoTcnuiieBf  in  BEsaect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEai  M.  HARDEN 

or  TtmtAtiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday,  Julv  10.  ISSi 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  been  conducting 
hearings  into  the  subject  of  ccnomercial 
and  industrial-tjrpe  activities  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  some  time.  We 
have  found  tremendous  interest  tn  this 
matter  and  more  and  more  beleaguered 
industrial  groups  are  protesting  against 
unfair  competition  they  are  reoriving 
from  Government-financed  activities. 
The  impact  of  this  competition  upon  the 


tax  stmetm'es  of  the  ooimtfes,  cltleSv 
States,  and  the  Federal  Ooremment  is 
tremendous.  Business  is  taxed  to  raise 
money  for  financing  activities  to  com- 
pete with  buBiness.  Tliat  is  a  vicious 
circle  and  will  be  ruinous  if  iK>t  st(4>pe<L 
This  is  an  intergovernmental  r^ations 
problem  of  magidtude  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  article  appearing  tn  Time  mag- 
azine of  July  13, 1953,  entitled  "Govern- 
ment in  Business,"  which  deals  with  the 
investigations  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
without  objection  I  diall  include  the  en- 
tire article  in  the  ^Tpendix : 
GovxaincEirT  nr  Buamsse — Wtua  To  Do 
ABOtrr  $¥>  BKluow 

How  far  has  creeping  socialism  ereptt 
Further  than  most  businessmen  think. 

The  astounding  fact  Is  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  now  operating  soma 
100  separate  types  of  business  enterprises  in 
which  it  has  sunk  at  least  MO  billion.  Among 
other  things,  the  Government  has  become 
tbe  Nation's  largest  insurer,  electric-power 
producer,  lender,  landlix'd.  grain  owner, 
warehouse  operator,  and  shipowner.  It  mo- 
nopolises tbe  world's  biggest  i>otentlal  new 
Industry,  atomic  energy. 

How  did  this  giant  rival  to  business  get 
so  big.  Many  of  the  activities,  such  as  atomic 
energy  and  synthetic  rubber,  were  vital  to 
national  security,  and  only  the  Government 
was  big  enough  to  finance  them.  But  ths 
Govomment  also  still  operates  many  a  busi- 
ness tbat  has  no  such  reason  for  existence. 
President  Andrew  Jackson  began  Boston's 
119-year-old  Navy  rope  walk  so  that  the 
Navy  would  not  be  depoident  upon  Russian 
bemp.  United  States  ropemakers  can  now 
supply  all  the  Navy's  needs,  but  the  Boston 
rope  walk  goes  merrUy  on.  with  that  hardy 
Incbestructibility  peculiar  to  Government 
businesses  once  they  get  going.  In  1902 
the  Navy  started  to  experiment  with  paint- 
making.  By  1961  It  produced  an  estimated 
a  percent  of  all  United  States  paint,  all 
paint  manufacturers  say  that  they  oould 
supply  it  cheaper. 

In  patient  digging  into  such  activities, 
the  House's  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  compiled  four  thick  volumes  of 
testimony  showing  how  Incredibly  broad  the 
Government's  competition  with  private  Inul- 
ness  has  become.  Government  enterprises 
even  compete  with  each  other:  the  Penta- 
gon's printers  claim  tbat  they  can  print 
half  as  cheaply  aa  the  Government  Printing 
OfBce. 

Post  exchanges,  begun  as  a  wartime  eon- 
venience  to  provide  tax-free  soap,  razor- 
blades,  cigarettes,  etc.,  to  servicemen,  have 
proliferated  Into  huge  discount  bouses  sell- 
ing everything  from  lingerie  and  jewelery  to 
laundromats  and  power  lawnmowera.  Box- 
infh^ir>£,  begun  as  a  convenience  in  small 
abops  at  Army  posts,  has  grown  into  a 
Government  indxistry  that  boxmakers  es- 
timate is  now  making  10  percent  to  15  per- 
cent of  all  United  States  box  production. 
In  PhiladeliAia,  4  Government  box  frtants 
ocMnpete  with  8  private  companies. 

The  Government  Is  engaged  In  every- 
thing from  tire-recapping  to  coffee-roasting. 
from  binding  books  to  freesing  ice  cream 
(laa  plants)  and  r"y*'<"g  brooms  and  q>ec- 
taclcs.  It  owns  some  130,000  housing 
units,  and  by  the  Comptroller  General's  es- 
timate, rents  them  at  a  loss.  Every  Wash- 
ington agency  operates  its  own  fl;«t  of  saotor 
vehicles,  although  one  central  motor  pod 
(not  to  mention  taxis)  could  handle  ths 
Job.  General  Services  Administration  main- 
tains a  fleet  of  trucks  for  moving  Govern- 
ment furniture  about  Washington,  and  since 
some  of  the  trucks  may  be  used  only  half  a 
day  a  week,  private  movers  oould  do  tt 
cheaper. 

Tbe  Government  spends  an  avarage  9635 
par  lot  storing  tbs  affecU  of  overseas  ssrvio»« 
men  in  Govsrnmeut  warehouses,  versus  a 
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of  (97  to  keep  tbem  In  jprlvata  ware> 

liouM*.  which  have  8  mlUlon  square  feet  of 
empty  storage  space,  while  the  Oovemment 
tnwl"t.Airm  3  million  square  feet  ($18  mil- 
lion worth)  of  its  own. 

Before  the  war  the  Army  and  Navy  relied 
chiefly  on  private  tugs  and  barge*  for  tow- 
ing and  delivery  Jobs.  During  the  war  they 
acquired  their  own  tugboat  fleet,  and  now. 
possibly  to  keep  bureaucratic  empires  from 
jthrlnklng.  there  is  a  $100  million  expansion 
program  xrnder  way.  (One  House  committee 
witness  told  how  the  Government  spent 
$43380  hauling  $4^68  worth  of  scrap  Iron 
Trom  Alaska  to  California.)  When  the  De- 
fense Department  authorized  its  three  forces 
to  spend  $10  million  a  year  reclaiming  their 
scrap,  the  Navy's  Pensacola  Air  Station 
promptly  spent  $25,000  on  a  scrap  press  and 
$5,000  to  install  it.  Nearby  was  a  bigger  pri- 
vate press  which  in  10  days'  time  could  have 
smashed  and  baled  all  the  scrap  the  base  had. 
Emplre-biiildlng  bureaucrats  have  occasion- 
ally found  It  necessary  to  beat  strategic  re- 
treats and  agree  to  reduce  their  operations. 
But  they  have  seldom  eliminated  them. 

Often  the  argument  that  can  be  made  for 
the  pubHc  operations  of  a  TVA  or  new  proj- 
ects too  big  or  risky  for  private  industry  Is 
used  to  justify  many  another  project.  But 
even  a  veteran  public  power  advocate  like 
Bonneville's  Administrator  Paul  Raver  now 
argues  that  the  Government  need  not  control 
Northwest  projects,  that  they  should  be  built, 
flnanced,  and  run  by  Interstate  authorities. 
Thxis  when  there  is  a  will  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  huslness,  it  can  unquestionably 
be  done.  To  do  so,  the  new  administration 
will  have  to  overcome  all  the  resistance,  •b- 
Btructlon,  delay,  and  evasion  of  the  bureau- 
crat at  bay.  It  will  have  to  hack  through  the 
plausible  defenses  which  inertia  and  tradi- 
tion have  accumulated  over  decades.  But 
the  further  it  gets  Into  the  problem,  the 
sooner  it  will  learn  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
Oovemment  in  business  is  to  stop  it. 


Statement  of  Policy  m  Regard  to  Indian 
Affairs  by  the  Gmimittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 


>  

il  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  10.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  proper  that  a  state- 
ment of  policy  in  regard  to  Indian  Affairs 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  would  clarify  an  impor- 
tant question  facing  our  Nation. 

The  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  on  Inteilor  and  Insular  Affairs 
could  well  declare  it  to  be  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  Congress  in  regard 
to  Indian  Affairs  that  policy  which  was 
stated  in  Senate  Report  No.  310  of  the 
78th  Congress,  1st  session,  in  June  1943. 
This  policy  can  be  stated  in  a  single 
sentence.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs must  be  abolished  completely  and 
all  special  Federal  guardianship  for 
Indians  as  distinguished  from  other  citi- 
aens  must  be  eradicated. 

The  original  aim  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau was  to  help  make  Indians  citizens. 
Until  1934  this  was  the  general  aim  of 
the  Bureau  although  it  had  shown  ex- 
traordinary capacities  of  finding  new 
services  which  it  might  render  to  the 
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In  1034  the  Indian  Bureau  took 
riew  that  it  was  its  duty  to  re- 
Indian  to  tribal  life  and  to  set 
in  communistic  tribal  enterprise 
]  ublic  expense.    This  change  of 
not  go  unnoticed  in  the  Con- 
a  Senate  investigating  com- 
( onducted  pit)longed  field  studies 
Qidian  Affairs  in  order  to  have  a 
grasp  of  the  factors  involved, 
of  hearings  both  in  the  field 
)Jrashington  ran  from  1928  to  1943 
every  Indian  Reservation  and 
n  the  United  States  and  Alaska, 
r  ;port  on  the  said  Senate  investi- 
^as  Report  No.  310  referred  to 
To  quote  the  conclusion  of  this 
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IirtiAN  BinixAv  Should  Be  Aboushid 

ir  iglnal  purpose  of  the  Indian  Bureau 

the  Indian  into  the  commonwealth 

citlze^hip,  to  help  them  to  make  adjust- 

the  developing  situation  In  which 

foujid  themselves,  and  to  help  regulate 

adjustments  to  them.     It  was 

as  a  service  rather  than  as  an  ad- 
ministrative biireau.    The  Bureau  was  ex- 
recognize  values  in  and   to  co- 
vith  missionary  effort;  to  cooperate 
States  and  with  the  various  func- 
dlvlslons  of  the  Federal  G6vernment 
:  elations  to  the  Indians.     It  had  few 
functions  but  gradually  acquired 
functions  under  a  purpose  which  t)e- 
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usefulness  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
been  challenged  at  various  times 
past  50  years  even  by  some  of  its 
T  officials.     Commissioner  Rhodes 
in  1929  and  proposed  that  he 
out  of  a  Job  by  expediting  the 
on  of  Its  functions  by  other  depart- 
the  Government.     Certain  well-ln- 
(Jongressmen  and  others  active  in  na- 
have  challenged  the  further  need 
Indian  Burea\^  but  it  has   always 
to  effect  some  compromise  where- 
contlnue  and  also  become  fur- 
and   get   an   ever   greater 
public  funds  and  public  services, 
as  It  developed  into  a  full-fledged 
bureau,  it  began  to  set  up 
divisions   competing    with   mis- 
State,  and  Federal  authorities,  func- 
sanctions:    Indian  schools  were 
an  Indian  land  division,  Indian 
Indian  irrigation,  Indian  extension, 
l^ealth  and  welfare,  Indian  inherit- 
other  divisions  were  set  up,  until 
came  a  miniature  Federal  or- 
of   this   made   the   Bureau 
more    complex    and    completely 
the  original  purpose  which  was  to 
Indian  a  self-respecting,  contrlbut- 
Sven  under  the  handicaps  im- 
Indian   has  fully   demonstrated 
normal  conditions  he  is  able  to 
original  alms  which,  had  they  pre- 
uould   have   eliminated   the   Indian 
years  ago.     There   may  have  been 
on  for  setting  up  special  In- 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  but 
only  personnel   needed   for   the 
division  of  Indian  education  are 
are  directly  connected  with  the 
of  Indian  education  to  the  States, 
the  original  aim  was  to  make  the 
citizen,  the  present  aim  appears 
keep  the  Indian  an  Indian  and  to 
satisfied  with  all  the  limitations 
e  life.     We  are  striving  mightily 
recapture  his  ancient,  worn-out 
which    are    now    hardly    a    vague 
to  him  and  are  absolutely  unable 
in  his  present  world.    We  non- 
'  rould  not  try,  even,  to  recaptvire  our 
pioneer  exiltvire  though  it  might 
without  great  sacrifice,  and  though 
in  attitude  and  desires  could 
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be  made  with  far  less  dUBculty  than  the 
Indian  would  have  in  holding  on  to  his 
rapidly  receding  past,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
ancient  past. 

The  Bureau  baa  been  concerned  with  build- 
ing up  a  system  instead  of  service;  attempt- 
ing to  build  self-perpetuating  institutions; 
making  material  Improvements  for  the  In- 
dian Service  at  the  expense  of  Indian  life; 
furnishing  physical  relief  that  was  not  need- 
ed nearly  so  much  as  economic  and  civic  en- 
couragement; breaking  down  assisting  agen- 
cies; segregating  the  Indian  to  perpetual 
wardship;  making  the  Indian  the  guinea  pig 
for  exi>erlmentation:  grouping  the  Indiana 
for  convenience  of  supervision  for  wiiich  they 
are  presumed  to  exist;  tying  him  to  the  land 
In  perpetuity;  forcing  a  conventional  type  of 
education  on  him;  attempting  to  compel  all 
Indians  to  engage  in  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  under  the  supervision  of  an  exten- 
sion department  which  is  an  end  in  itself. 

Since  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been  built  up 
by  adventitious  accretions,  it  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  orderly  elimination  of 
such  accretions,  and  that  without  regard  to 
vested  administrative  Interests  of  the  Bu- 
reau, though  with  as  much  regard  as  expe- 
diency will  allow  for  those  members  of  the 
staff  who  have  been  legitimately  recruited 
and  are  capable  of  efficient  government  ■  rv- 
ice  if  properly  placed  where  a  need  for  such 
service  exists.  There  should  be  a  progreMlve 
elimination  beginning  with  that  which  may 
first  be  done  without  unnecessarily  disturb- 
ing the  r<;malnder,  and  proceeding  in  a  like 
manner  until  the  whole  objective  is  attained. 
While  there  should  be  fairly  well-marked 
stages  in  the  elimination  process,  ther*  need 
be  very  little  pause  between  the  stages,  so 
that  all  may  be  accomplished  In  from  1  to  3 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  committees 
would  concur  with  the  findings  of  Senate 
Report  No.  310. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In<- 
EUlar  Affairs  could  concur  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  findings  contained  in  Re- 
port No.  310  and  in  addition  could  make 
several  proposals  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  dealing  with 
Indian  affairs: 

First.  The  individual  States  should 
have  complete  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction over  Indians  within  their  borders 
as  is  already  the  case  in  New  York. 

Second.  Indian  health  care  should  t>e 
transferred  to  the  States. 

Third.  Indians'  education  should  be 
transferred  to  the  States. 

Fourth.  Medical  services  in  Indian 
hospitals  should  be  made  available  to 
non-Indians  as  well  as  Indians. 

Fifth.  Irrigation  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions should  be  transferred  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

Sixth.  Special  Indian  Bureau  agricul- 
tural extension  bureaucracy  should  be 
abolished. 

Seventh.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  take  steps  immediately  to  dispose 
of  the  fractionated  Indian  heirship  lands. 

Eighth.  There  should  be  a  complete 
distribution  to  the  individual  Indian  of 
the  approximately  $100  million  in  Indian 
moneys  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
currently  drawing  interest  at  3.  4,  and  5 
percent  per  annum  and  costing  the 
United  States  Government  approximate- 
ly $4  million  annually. 

Ninth.  Decrees  of  competency  for  in- 
dividual Indians  should  be  made  avail- 
able through  some  simple  procedure  to 
those  who  desire  same. 
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Tenth.  The  Wheeler-Howard  Act 
'  shoiild  be  repealed  and  this  would  in- 
clude a  repeal  of  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  up  new 
Indian  reservations,  add  to  existing 
reservations  and  set  up  tribal  councils 
having  power  to  act  only  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Eleventh.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior should  cancel  and  rescind  certain 
departmental  and  executive  orders  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  Indian 
reservations  in  Alaska  under  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act 

Twelfth.  The  policy  of  consolidation 
of  lands  on  Indian  reservations  should 
cease,  nor  more  land  should  be  author- 
ized to  be  bought  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
for  any  purpose,  and  no  new  reservations 
should  be  established.  In  this  connec- 
tion fee  patents  should  be  issued  to  com- 
petent Indians  as  rapidly  as  possible  for 
all  tnist  allotted  lands  and  fractionated 
heirship  lands  should  be  disposed  of 
prompUy  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Thirteenth.  All  submarginal  lands 
heretofore  by  departmental  and  execu- 
tive orders  transferred  to  the  Indian 
Bureau,  should  be  restored  to  the  origi- 
nal governmental  agencies  from  which 
Jurisdiction  they  were  taken. 

Fourteenth.  There  must  be  no  exten- 
sions on  terms  or  periods  of  leasing  of 
Indian  lands  to  25  years  or  any  similar 
indefinite  extensions  into  futurity  of 
leases.  Proposed  legislation  providing 
for  such  extension  of  leasing  periods  is 
constantly  being  suggested  by  the  In- 
dian Bureau  to  gain  an  added  time  for 
its  activities  and  existence. 

Fifteenth.  There  should  be  no  further 
extensions  of  trust  periods  in  the  case 
of  trust  allotments. 

Sixteenth.  A  vigorous  and  active  pro- 
gram for  issuance  of  certificates  of  com- 
petency Should  be  embarked  on  at  all 
Indian  Bureau  Jurisdictions.  Every  In- 
dian now  classified  as  Incompetent 
should  be  periodically  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  his  competency. 

Seventeenth.  The  testimony  of  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Mr.  William  Zimmerman,  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  Feb- 
ruary 8. 1947.  distinguished  three  groups 
of  Indian  field  Jiuisdictions  which  might 
be  released  from  Indian  Bureau  control 
in  the  following  order:  Group  I  at  once: 
group  n  within  10  years;  group  III  in- 
definite time. 

The  following  are  the  field  Jurisdic- 
tions or  tribal  groups  involved.  The 
Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  concur  in  this 
timetable  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  be  carried  out  with  the  exception  that 
group  m  should  also  have  a  time  limit 
specified. 

Group  I,  scheduled  for  immediate  re- 
lease in  1947 ;  Flathead.  Hoopa.  Klamath. 
Menominee.  Mission.  New  York,  Osage, 
Potawatomi,  Sacramento.  Turtle  Moun- 
tain— conditionally. 

Group  II.  scheduled  for  release  by 
1957:  Blackfeet;  Cherokee;  Cheyenne 
River;  Colvllle,  subject  to  restoration  of 
'Ceded  lands;  Consolidated  Chippewa; 
Crow,  special  legislation;  FOrt  Belknap; 
Fort  Peck.  Irrigation  and  power;  Fort 


Totten,  ro  resources;  Ch-ande  Ronde,  no 
resources;  Great  Lakes,  no  resources; 
Northern  Idaho;  Quapaw.  in  part.  Wy- 
andotte. Seneca;  Taholah,  Tulalip.  con- 
solidation, in  part;  Tomah;  Umatilla; 
Warm  Springs;  Wind  River,  Shoshone 
only;  Winnebago.  Omaha  still  predom- 
inantly f  ullblood. 

Group  ni.  schedule  for  release  not 
definite  but  certainly  by  1962:  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho;  Choctaw;  Colorado  River; 
Consolidated  Ute.  claims  recoveries; 
Crow  Creek;  Five  Tribes.  Oklahoma 
policy  and  legislation;  Fort  Apache;  Fort 
Berthold;  Fort  HaU;  Hopi;  Jicarilla; 
Kiowa;  Mescalero;  Navabo;  Pawnee; 
Pima;  Pine  Ridge;  Quapaw.  in  part;  Red 
Lake;  Rocky  Boy;  Rosebud;  San  Carlos; 
Sells;  Seminole;  Shawnee;  Sisseton; 
Standing  Rock,  re  State's  ability;  Taho- 
lah, Tulalip,  in  part;  Tongue  River; 
Truxton  Canon;  Uintah  and  Ouray; 
United  Pueblos,  if  submaiglnal  lands  are 
added  to  reservation  and  if  franchise 
granted,  then  perhaps  in  class  II;  West- 
em  Shoshone;  Wind  River,  Arapaho 
only;  Yakima. 

Eighteenth.  Action  diould  be  taken 
promptiy  to  end  all  Indian  Btireau  su- 
pervision over  the  California  Indians, 
the  Klamath,  Colvllle,  Potawatomi  of 
Kansas,  Osage,  Menominee.  Turtle 
Mountain  and  Five  Civilized  Tribes  at 
once. 

Nineteenth.  The  complete  abolition  of 
Indian  Bureau  supervision  over  the 
tribes  mentioned  in  class  n  in  the  Senate 
Service  Committee  hearings  of  1947 
should  be  effected  under  procedures  to 
terminate  such  control  in  1957. 

Twentieth.  Measures  should  be  taken 
to  effect  complete  removal  of  Indian  Bu- 
reau control  over  the  remaining  tribes 
of  class  m  as  soon  as  possible  or  at  most 
by  1962. 

Twenty-first.  Since  the  ending  of  In- 
dian Bureau  services  is  contemplated  by 
at  least  1962  measures  should  be  taken 
to  bring  about  the  gradual  tapering  off 
of  the  various  activities  of  the  Bureau 
up  to  that  date. 

Twenty-second.  It  might  well  be  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  committees  to 
effect  the  complete  abolition  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  within  the  next  10  years. 
Measures  to  help  securevthis  end  could 
be  taken  from  time  to  time  b^  the  c(»n- 
mittees. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  FREUNGHUTSEN,  JR. 

or  Msw  jnasT 

Xn  IBS  HOUSE  OF  BSPRBSENTATIVB 

Friday.  Jvly  10. 1953 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  newer  Members  of  Congress  quite 
naturally  tend  to  give  considerable 
weight  to  the  opinions  and  good  Judg- 
ment of  their  older  and  more  experi- 
enced colleagues.  Along  with  many 
others,  I  have  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  the  views  presented  here  today. 

Before  commenting  briefly  on  some  of 
the  r^narks  of  the  req>ected  and  deter- 


mined chaiiman  of  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  [Mr.  Rxxo],  I  should  like  to 
state  that  I  plan  to  vote  for  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Kkan3.  Smaller 
corporations  might  well  have  been  given 
immediate  relief  from  this  tax  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  exemption  provision,  but 
that  possibility  was  not  raised  directly 
here  today.  We  must  vote  on  the  bill 
before  us. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  tax,  in- 
equitable as  it  may  be,  should  be  ex- 
tended, temporarily,  until  December  31. 
1953.  At  that  time,  let  us  hope,  both 
personal  and  corporate  taxes  can  be  re- 
duced simultaneously.  This  I  realize  is  a 
position  with  which  others  may  disagree. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rnol 
pointed  out  that  more  was  involved  in 
the  discussion  here  today  than  the 
technical  issue  of  extending  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  I  should  like  to  mention 
briefly  what  he  described  as  one  of  the 
big  issues. 

The  genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RxKD]  remarked  that  the  decision  to  be 
made  here  today  involves  the  welfare  of 
what  he  described  as  "the  younger  ele- 
ment," who  in  time  will  fill  the  places  of 
those  now  in  authority.  He  then  argued 
that  if  Congress  today  agreed  to  an 
iniquitous  law,  that  the  teen-agers 
might  lose  faith  in  their  lawmakers.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  we  lawmakers  might 
lead  the  youth  of  our  country  astray  by 
setting  them  a  poor  example. 

Although  I  hesitate  to  differ  with  an 
elder  statesman  some  four  decades  older 
than  I  and  infinitely  more  experienced 
politically,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
youth  of  today  will  be  harmfully  affected 
if  we  extend  this  tax.  More  likely — if 
they  learn  any  lesson  from  our  action 
here  today — they  will  be  encouraged  by 
our  determination  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  take  affirmative  steps  to 
secure  a  sound  d<Hnestic  economy. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  include, 
as  part  of  my  ranarks,  the  text  of  a 
letter  sisxied  by  some  30  younger  Mem- 
bers and  sent  to  Speaker  Maktut  on  June 
25.  It  states  briefly  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  position  which  many  of  us  Re- 
publicans are  taking  here  today: 

Jimc  25,  1953. 
Hon.  J08BPH  W.  MAKTnr. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dub  lis.  BncAxn:  As  loyal  Republicans, 
de^y  concerned  wltb  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  we  the  iinderslgned  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  believe  It  is 
mandatory  that  we  actively  support  the 
President's  request  to  extend  the  excess- 
profits  tax  for  6  months  beyond  June  30, 
1953.  We  favor  amending  this  legislation, 
however,  so  as  to  provide  immediate  relief  for 
•mall,  growing  businesses. 

The  fiscal  needs  of  the  Nation  require  that 
sufllcient  revenue  be  raised  to  balance  ex- 
penditures during  the  coming  year.  The 
President  and  his  Cabinet  officers  have  ad- 
vised us  that  unless  the  excess-profits  tax  Is 
extended  for  6  months,  future  tax  cuts  may 
be  Jeopardised. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pledge  ovnelves 
to  support  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  President  Elsenhower 
In  striving  to  balance  the  budget  and  foster 
a  strong  fiscal  policy. 

Most  sincerely. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMOia 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RXPBXSENTAT1VS3 

Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I 
herewith  include  an  article  written  by 
Dorifl  Fleeson  entitled  "Administration 
Made  Ridiculous."  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 
AnmnBTBATioif  IIaob  Ridicuix>t7s — It's  Wku. 

Tto  CHBOC  LOTAtTT,  BUT  II  WOCtDH'T  Himi 
AXBO  To   DBTXBMim  V  AM  AfPUUfTKS  CAM 

Bamslbtbs  Jos 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

Waablngton  correspondents  were  plain 
li^rjrtbroksn  when  tbe  Ktacnliower  adminis- 
tration so  prompUy  wltbdrew  the  nomina- 
tion of  Tom  Lyon  to  be  Director  of  tbe 
Bureau  a<  Mlnss. 

Their  current  news  fare  tends  toward  the 
grim  and  portentous,  so  they  were  looking 
forward  to  hearing  their  favorite  actor,  John 
L.  Lewis,  thunder  against  the  author  of  the 
deathless  line:  "USb  Is  becoming  very  cheap 
on  our  gtobe."  The  IClne  Director's  duties 
Include  enforcement  of  the  mine-safety  law. 

lir.  Lewis  was  discovered  humming  the 
old  Pinafore  favorite,  "And  I  Polished  up 
tbe  Knocker  on  the  Big  Front  Door."  He 
■aid  Judiciously  that  while  he  was  still  loyal 
to  Shakespeare,  he  felt  the  Lyon  Incident 
was  pure  GUbnt  and  Sullivan. 

For  once  tbe  president  of  the  United  Mine 
WcrkezB'  Unl<m  has  aU  the  Capital  behind 
bim.  Not  to  put  too  One  a  point  on  it,  the  ad- 
xolnlstratlon  has  been  made  ridiculous  by  the 
Lyon  incident,  and  all  of  It  was  avoidable. 

White  Hoxise  treatment  of  Mr.  Lewis  was 
a  triumph  of  Ineptness.  Because  he  Is  an 
Important  man,  he  was  honored  with  an 
Invitation  to  dine  with  the  President  and  a 
doaea  other  notables  at  the  White  Bouse 
Monday  night.  But  Sierman  Adams,  Presi- 
dential assistant,  repeatedly  refused  to  let 
blm  talk  to  the  President  about  the  things 
that  make  bim  Important  and  which  are 
important  to  him. 

Interior  Secretary  McKay,  whose  Dejwrt- 
ment  includes  the  Biireau  of  Mines,  also 
brushed  off  Mr.  Lewis.  He  said  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  on  the  Lyon  appointment  to 
Utah  Senators  Watxims  and  Bsmmxtt.  The 
Senators  are  now  indicating  they  were  mis- 
led by  the  mining  associations  which  put 
Mr.  Lyon  forward. 

Republican  politicians  generally  also  put 
the  cat  on  Mr.  Adams'  back. 

The  Utah  Senators  worked  directly  with 
the  White  House  and  Secretary  McKay. 
They  got  Mr.  Lyon  cleared  there  as  early  as 
Apni  1.  and  the  delay  in  hearings  on  him  is 
attributed  to  Ur.  Lewis. 

"Sherm  did  It  with  his  eyes  open,"  an  in- 
formed source  said  {xxltively.  "He's  had  all 
this  time  to  learn  what  came  out  at  the 
hearing." 

It  Is  not  as  if  this  were  the  first  Instance 
of  bad  briefing  with  respect  to  nominees. 
Tbe  troubles  of  Defense  Secretary  Wilson 
and  his  team  are  historic.  There  have  been 
Joseph  Talbot,  the  Tariff  Commissioner  of  a 
free  trade  President,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
protectionist,  and  Housing  Administrator 
Cole,  who  had  voted  In  the  House  against 
every  housing  bill. 

Tet  Mr.  Lyon  was  dispatched  to  the  Hill 
like  a  lamb  to  thy  slaughter.  It  miist  be 
said  to  his  credit  that  he  was  frankness  it- 
self; the  gaping  Cenators  who  examined  him 
praised  him  for  it.  He  even  had  one  of  those 
pensions  from  a  company  that  deals  with  tbe 
bureau  he  was  supposed  to  head.    It  wasn't 
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Plrst,  tbe  Oermaa  Oommuntart  police  were 
ordered  to  quell  the  riots  and  get  the  people 
back  to  work.  They  failed  and  the  German 
Communist  Army  was  brought  in  to  help. 
Reports  state  that  the  German  Communist 
police  and  the  German  Communist  Army 
refused  to  beat  down  their  own  German  peo- 
ple, refvised  to  shoot  them  down  to  preserve 
order,  and  In  many  Instances  took  off  their 
uniforms  and  Joined  with  the  German  people. 
Many  German  Communist  soldiers  and  Ger- 
man police  finally  fied  across  tbe  border  to 
freedom  in  West  Berlin. 

While  firing  squads  were  Imsy  at  night 
liquidating  many  of  the  leaders,  it  Is  reported 
that  a  freight-train  load  o'  German  citizens 
were  rounded  up  and  shipped  out  to  Siberia. 
As  the  riots  continued,  the  Communist  lead- 
ers brought  in  300,000  Russian  soldiers  armed 
with  machineguns  and  army  tanks.  Mili- 
tary law  was  clamped  down  over  Communist 
East  Germany  which  licensed  military  firing 
squads  in  an  effort  to  subdue  the  people  and 
get  the  workers  back  on  their  Jobs. 

Teen-age  German  boys  stoned  Russian 
tanks  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  thousands 
of  women  Joined  the  throng  crying  "Give  us 
bread  for  our  children."  Finally,  over  40.000 
German  police  and  soldiers  were  arrested,  64 
were  known  to  be  shot,  5*78  sentenced  to  long 
prison  terms,  thousands  will  meet  the  same 
fate  because  they  failed  to  quell  the  mobs 
by  beating  and  shooting  down  their  own 
people.  History  may  never  be  atrie  to  ac- 
curately record  the  niimber  who  faced  the 
firing  squad  in  Germany. 

The  cry.  as  old  as  civilization,  was  being 
repeated,  this  time  by  the  German  people. 
"Give  us  liberty,  give  us  freedom  to  control 
our  own  affairs,  remove  the  tyrant  rulers, 
give  us  bread  and  food  for  our  children." 

It  took  great  courage  for  the  people  to 
rise  up  in  this  fight  and  rlak  their  lives  for 
liberty  and  freedom.  Thousands  have  and 
will  lose  their  Uves  and  thousands  will  b« 
deported  to  Siberia. 

Due  to  these  riots  Russia  can  no  longer 
conceal,  that  the  paradise  she  has  been  pro- 
pagandizing to  the  world,  is  a  proven  false- 
hood, a  deception,  a  fake,  a  life  worse  than 
civilization  has  witnessed  in  Europe  slnca 
before  or  since  the  Dark  Ages. 

Conununlst  stooge  leaders  now  promlsa  to 
give  the  people,  in  an  effort  to  get  them  back 
to  work,  more  food,  lower  prices,  reduce  the 
long  hours  of  work  In  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories. Such  promises  are  being  made  now  In 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland  only  to  appease  the 
people,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  enslave 
them  in  the  future. 

The  rebellion  seething  throughout  these 
countries  controlled  by  Russia  will  continue 
In  one  form  or  another.  Over  100,000  have 
gone  on  a  sit-down  strike  to  force  the  release 
of  40.000  Germans  arrested  a  few  days  ago. 

It  has  spread  to  Poland  which  has  been 
overrun  time  and  again  throughout  history, 
but  has  always  fought  its  way  back  to  free- 
dom as  an  independent  nation.  The  Polish 
people  have  never  given  up  in  the  past  and 
will  not  give  up  in  the  future. 

Poland,  with  its  extensive  production  of 
coal,  minerals,  and  agriculture.  Is  very  im- 
portant to  Russia.  However,  with  the  dic- 
tator's greed.  Russia  has  taken  such  a  large 
amount  of  its  products  and  tbe  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  of  East  Germany; 
they  have  reduced  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  to  a  starvation  status.  Tbe  rob- 
bing of  these  countries  by  Riissla.  in  addi- 
tion to  cmshlng  out  their  liberties,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  revolts. 

For  some  time  in  Poland  antl-Communlsts. 
have  been  sabotaging  Industrial  plants  and 
slowing  down  industrial  production. 

The  farmers,  in  opposing  communism  in 
Eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland,  have  been  slowing  down  agri- 
cultural production.  None  of  these  coun- 
tries have  met  the  production  targets  for 
agriculture  or  industry.  The  people,  not 
having  armies  with  which  to  revolt,  know 
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they  can  b«Ip  to  ultimately  gain  ttielr  free- 
dom  by  slowing  down  and  wrecking  the 
economy  of  tbe  countries  in  which  they  Ure, 
which  will  eventually  change  the  control  ot 
government  at  the  top. 

It  appears  Russia's  economic  troubles  are 
beginning  to  bring  on  economic  decay.  That 
Is  why  the  news  that  is  coming  out  of  these 
satellite  countries  today  is  so  Important  to 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  who  want 
peace.  These  riots  have  given  Riissla  a  ter- 
rific beating  before  the  bar  of  world  public 
opinion.  It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
damage  it  has  done  to  Communist  Russian 
leaderahlp.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  the 
eventual  end  for  the  Oodlsss  aooiuge  of  com- 
munism. 

Since  1947  it  seems  rather  strange  that,  if 
Russia  wanted  to  extend  her  control  out  to 
the  Atlantic  over  Western  Exirope,  why  she 
did  not  do  it.  She  could  have  done  it  any 
time  up  to  within  the  past  year  without 
serious  opposition  from  those  war-ravished 
countries.  Hidden  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Russia  knew  her  weakness  if  she  touched  off 
an  all-out  war,  but  we  didn't. 

While  Russia  is  a  strong  power,  it  has  its 
weakness.  She  didn't  have  the  Industrial 
production  to  match  against  the  United 
States  and  the  free  nations  ot  the  world 
she  knew  would  eventually  come  into  the 
war.  There  were  two  other  reasons.  She 
feared,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
past  weeks,  that  the  180  mlUlon  Eastern 
European  people  she  was  holding  in  slavery 
which  now  has  an  army  supposedly  under 
Russian  control  of  a  million  soldiers,  would 
revolt  against  her  if  she  started  world  war 
zn.  And  another  factor  that  deterred  ber 
from  gobbling  up  the  rest  of  Europe  Is  our 
big  supply  of  atomic  bombs  which  she  knew 
we  would  use  on  her  with  deadly  effect. 

At  first  thought,  with  the  Rxusian  dicta- 
tors in  control  of  the  military  in  Russia,  and 
the  citizens  unarmed,  you  would  think 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  people  of  Russia 
to  ever  overthrow  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin. 
But  it  may  not  be  entirely  hopeless  for  two 
reasons.  The  Russian  dictators  hold  their 
power  through  the  Communist  Party  which 
consists  of  only  6300.000  members,  out  ot 
Russia's  total  popiilatlon  of  200  mlllloa 
people. 

How  long  can  a  party  and  Its  rulers,  even 
with  the  military,  continue  to  enslave  the 
other  103  mllUon  people  who  don't  belong 
to  the  Conununist  Party? 

There  is  another  fact<v.  There  Is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  no  nation  that  turns 
Its  back  on  God  can  long  survive.  No  other 
tOTce  is  equal  to  the  slplrltual  and  religious 
power  of  a  people.  Take  that  away  and  you 
kill  the  incentive  of  creative  genius,  the  In- 
centive to  progress,  and  for  life  Itself.  WhUe 
the  Communists  have  tried  to  destroy  the 
spiritual  life  of  iU  pet^e.  to  destroy  religion 
and  the  churches,  and  while  it  has  tried  to 
teach  the  millions  that  human  life  means 
nothing,  they  have  not  succeeded,  and  never 
wUl. 

Just  as  the  Commimist  German  soldiers 
and  German  policemen  refused  to  shoot 
down  their  own  people  who  were  revolting, 
when  the  Russian  Communist  military  is  put 
to  the  same  test,  they  may  still  have  enough 
regard  for  humanity,  that  they  will  not  use 
such  tactics  to  subdue  their  own  Russian 
people.  They  are  more  likely  to  turn  upon 
their  bloodthirsty  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  and 
orerthrow  them.  X  do  not  believe  Russian 
ooQunimism  can  ever  succeed. 

Take  a  look  at  Poland  with  lU  3S  mllUon 
people.  All  of  these  people  are  being  en- 
slaved by  only  1.2000,000  Polish  Commu- 
nists, under  the  direction  of  Russia.  Bow 
long  can  1.300.000  pec^le  oootnM  26  million? 
Poland's  spiritual  force,  largely  led  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  has  always  been  a  great 
lactor  in  fighting  Ito  way  back  to  freedom. 

Something  dose  to  a  state  of  war  against 
the  churoti  has  been  going  on  for  years.  Six 
Polish  bishops  and  hundreds  of  priests  are 
now  In  prison.     Church  newapapen  liavs 


been  supressed.  schools  for  religious  training 
have  been  closed.  Still  the  church  has  con- 
tinued to  fight  back  with  the  result  the 
ehtvch  has  become  a  rallying  point  against 
the  Communist.  High  officers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  openly  called  upon  the  Poles  to 
resist  pressure  from  the  Commimlst  govern- 
ment, to  point  of  bloodshed. 

Rioters  in  Poland  against  Red  rule  are 
reported  to  have  blown  up  17  Russian  tanks, 
workers  have  been  on  strike  in  the  entire 
Slleslan  coal  fields.  Thirty  thousand  people 
demonstrated  at  Krakow's  City  Hall  de- 
manding the  Communist  officials  resign.  Re- 
ports also  state  several  communist  prosecu- 
tors and  four  prison  wardens  were  hanged, 
and  traffic  had  been  cut  on  several  railroads. 

There  are  reports  of  internal  dissension 
among  the  13  politboro  tyrants  in  the  Krem- 
lin which  may  start  liquidation  and  purges 
among  these  officials.  The  appeasement 
moves  toward  other  nations  coming  out  of 
the  Kremlin  for  the  past  few  months  indicate 
Riissla  has  serious  trouble  at  home. 

The  disclosure  of  the  internal  weakness  of 
Russia,  which  is  stUl  a  strong  mUitary  power, 
should,  however,  not  Influence  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
relax  their  efforts  in  building  up  their 
military  power  to  sxifflcient  strength  to  meet 
any  eventtiality.  Such  a  policy  of  force,  when 
the  enemy  shows  weakness,  will  deter  war 
and  will  further  the  proqMCts  for  world 
peace.  -^ 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  hard-money  pol« 
icy  is  hitting  the  grassroots. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  warnings 
sounded  to  Congress  and  the  Nation  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright 
Patman]  against  the  monetary  policies 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  and. 
In  particular,  against  the  apparently 
planned  deflation  Uirough  hard  money 
practices  espoused  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hump]|;xrey. 

The  Eisenhower  administration,  in  ad- 
dition to  failing  to  keep  its  promises  for 
lower  taxes,  in  effect  is  assessing  higher 
taxes  upon  the  people  through  its  hard 
money  policy.  I  point  to  an  incident  In 
a  .sma^ii  community  in  my  congressional 
district  to  bring  this  home  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  I  include  with 
my  remarks  a  news  article  from  the 
Alton  Evening-Telegraph  of  July  8. 1953. 

This  news  article  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  administration 
policy  assesses  greater  financial  burdens 
upon  a  local  community.  This  in  effect 
increases  the  tax  burden  of  the  people 
who  reside  in  this  c<Hnmunity.  The 
article  sq>eaks  for  itself  and  I  re^ectfully 
urge  each  Member  of  Congress  to  read  it. 

I  cite  only  one  case.  I  am  certain 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  them 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Eisenhower  administration's 
money  policy  is  certain  to  work  great 
hardship  in  every  community  in  the 
country.    It  strikes  at  every  individual. 


Instead  of  giving  hbn  tax  relief,  tt  pulls 
additional  money  from  his  pocket.  In 
the  case  of  Bethalto.  Ql..  the  Eisenhower 
policies  will  add  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  cost  of  its  proposed  bond  issue  and 
the  cost  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
residents  of  that  community. 
The  article  follows: 

Spbcial  MKsmfo  or  Bsthalto  TsnEtrczs 
Called  TtmoAT  To  Dxacuas  Imtbkst  Ratb 
Hues 

BcnxALTO. — A  special  meeting  wlU  be  held 
Tuesday  by  the  vUlage  board  of  trustees  to 
allow  board  members  time  to  study  questions 
on  Betbalto's  proposed  $310,000  bond  issue, 
particularly  a  raise  in  Interest  rates  asked  by 
the  bonding  company  which  is  to  handle  the 
Issue.  The  board  met  Monday  night  at  a  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting  to  hear  the  request  ot 
higher  rates  and  to  conduct  other  business. 

The  rate  increase  asked  by  the  bonding 
comptany  is  necessary  due  to  changes  on  the 
present  bond  market,  the  company  repre- 
sentative, Henry  Reichert  said.  When  the 
agreement  between  his  company  and  Beth- 
alto  was  made  the  market  would  have  al- 
lowed a  reasonable  profit  but  now  the  com- 
pany would  operate  at  a  loss  if  It  handled 
the  issue  at  the  agreed  rate,  according  to 
Reichert. 

MAT  BAIBS  WATSa  EATES 

Another  point  made  by  Reichert  was  that  a 
raise  in  Bethalto  water  rates  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  the  bond  issue  as  present  rates 
do  not  produce  enough  Income  to  meet  the 
proposed  payments.  A  number  of  Bethalto 
water  consumers  are  already  paying  more  for 
their  water  tlian  they  have  been  for  the  past 
several  years  due  to  the  installation  of 
meters  this  year.  Before  meters  were  Im- 
staUed  a  flat  average  rate  was  charged  and 
water  bills  were  generally  lower  than  they 
have  been  with  the  meters  Installed. 

His  company  is  still  interested  in  handling 
the  issue.  Reichert  stated,  and  coxUd  float 
the  bonds  at  the  new  Interest  rate  If  the 
trustees  so  desire. 


De^catioB  ef  Camp  Kresf  e  oa  Beaver 
Lake,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  ppcwsTLVAioa 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSB9TAT1VES 

Friday,  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  dedication  of  Camp  Kresge  on  Beaver 
Lake  in  tlie  Pocono  Mountains,  of  Lu- 
zerne County.  Pa.  A  new  era  of  camp- 
ing began  for  the  Young  Mens'  Christian 
Association  of  Wilkes  Barre  and  sur- 
roimding  ctmununities.  With  this  era 
comes  the  hope  to  serve  more  boys,  from 
8  to  17  years  of  age.  in  a  larger  and  more 
satisfactory  manner.  New  and  finer  op- 
portunities are  possible  to  give  each 
camper  a  more  satisfactory  experience. 
The  youngsters  of  Luzerne  County  can 
make  their  dreams  come  true  in  the 
great  outdoors.  The  spirit  of  Camp 
Kresge,  which  officially  began  on  July  4. 
will  leave  pleasant  and  tender  memo- 
ries throughout  life  as  the  years  go  rap- 
idly toy. 

This  new  camp  was  named  in  honor 
of  Sebastian  &  Kresge.  founder  of  the 
S.  S.  Kresge  Co..  one  of  the  largest  vari- 
ety store  chaias  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
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his  plan  in  detail  to  PrifesMept  Bkenhower     soUdators  Of  Calif  omia.  Inc,    That  firm     that  area  now  North  Andover.  la  the  county 


>/Aaucu  xiuu  lur  11.  «e  even  naa  one  oi  inose  macninerj 
pensions  from  a  company  that  deals  with  the  In  the  big 
bureau  he  was  supposed  to  head-    It  wasn't     Joined  the 


It  is  reported  200,000  workers 
uranium  mines  In  East  Oermany 
riotera  and  set  the  mines  on  fire. 


tries  have  met  the  production  targets  for 
agriculture  or  Industry.  The  people,  not 
having  armies  with  which  to  revolt,  know 


I! 


<i 


Ki~ 
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It  wtB  the  woifc  of  lir.  Knsge,  »nd 
throoKh  Ills  inlhience,  that  the  funds 
were  made  aTailable  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  camp  on  beautiful  Beaver  Lake 
In  Luzerne  County.  Many  other  ctvic- 
mlnded  people  contributed  their  time 
and  effort  and  their  money  to  make  this 
camp  available  to  the  youths  of  I^izeme 
County.  I  ".itnessed  some  of  the  results 
of  this  new  venture  d\irins  the  dedica- 
tion program.  Under  proper  care  and 
counseling,  the  youngsters  of  my  district 
are  trained  in  the  spirit  of  religion,  gov- 
ernment, sportsmanship,  and  physical 
health. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  splendid 
people  who  have  made  this  camp  a 
reality. 


Hctsaf  es  k  Matthew*  Case 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  Nrw  TOBX 
HI  TT»  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached clipping  from  today's  Washington 
Poet  clearly  shows  that  the  religious 
forces  of  this  Nation  have  united  to- 
gether with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  combat  the  "creeping  ism" 
which  has  been  striving  to  exterminate 
an  free  speech  and  even  free  thought. 

The  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  is  to  be  congratulated  and 
the  President  is  to  be  applauded  and  up- 
held. 

Prom  here  on  we  will  carry  the  fight 
to  our  enemy,  the  leader  of  the  "creep- 
ing ism."  and  the  real  American  people 
will  defeat  him: 
,  ICbssacis  zif  BCattbzws  Casb 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  telegram  sent 
to  President  Elsenhower  by  Msgr.  John  A. 
O'Brien.  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Elsendrath.  and 
Dr.  John  Sutherland  Bonnell: 

•The  Pbesidknt, 

"The  White  House: 
**rbe  anreeping  attack  on  the  loyalty  of 

Protestant  clergymen  and  the  charge  that 
they  are  the  largest  single  group  supporting 
the  Communist  apparatus  is  iinjustlfied  and 
deplorable.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  Nation.  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  your  recent  warning  against 
casting  doubt  on  the  loyalty  of  the  churches 
and  synagogues.  We  fully  recognlsse  the 
right  of  Congress  to  investigate  the  loyalty 
<tf  any  citizen  regardless  of  the  ofBce  he 
may  occupy,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise.  But 
destroying  trust  In  the  leaders  of  Protes- 
tantism. Catholicism,  or  Judaism  by  whole- 
sale condemnation  ts  to  weaken  the  greatest 
American  bulwark  against  atheistic  materi- 
alism and  communism. 

"Msgr.  John  A.  O'Bbizn. 

"Rabbi  Maukick  N.  Eisenimuth. 

"Dr.  John  SxrrHEaLAND  Bonnxll." 

Following  U  the  text  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's reply: 
"Msgr.  John  A.  O'Bkizn'. 
"Rabbi  Mauricx  N.  Eisendsatb. 

"Dr.   JOBM  SUTHEXLANS   BOMarKLI., 

"National   Cochairmen,   the   Commis- 
tion  on  Beligiou3  Organizationa,  Na- 
tiontU  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  New  York.  N.  7.: 
"I  have  received  your  telegram  of  todayls 
date.    I  want  you  to  koow  at  once  that  I 


us,  whateyer 
action 
properly 
appdles  to 

•The 
our  faith 
dignity 
all  our 
Is  our 
struggle 
and  o; 


ftilly  shai^  the  convlctkmi  yov  atat*.  The 
Issues  her»  are  clear.  Oenerallaed  and  Irre- 
sponsible attacks  that  sweeplngly  condemn 
the  whole  of  any  group  of  citizens  are  alien 
to  Amertcft.  Such  attacks  betray  contempt 
for  the  plndples  of  freedom  and  decency. 
And  whei  these  attacks — ^whatever  their 
professed  purpose  be — condemn  such  a  vast 
pcwtlon  ol  the  churches  or  clergy  as  to  create 
doubt  in  the  loyalty  of  all.  the  damage  to 
our  Natloi  i  Is  multiplied. 

"If  thefe  be  found  any  American  among 

his  calling,  guilty  of  treasonous 

It  the  State,  let  him  legally  and 

M  convicted  and  punished.     This 

every  person,  lay  or  clergy. 

urches  of  AAerlca  are  citadels  of 

In  lndlvld\ial  freedom  and  human 

rbis  faith  ts  the  living  source  of 

sp^tual  strength.    And  this  strength 

armor   In  our  worldwide 

i^alnst  the  forces  of  godless  tyranny 


ppri  esskm. 


"DwiSHT  D.  BiazMBOwza.'' 


ScMtor  Vapehart's  Service  to  the  Hoas- 
uif  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H6N.  EDWARD  IHARTIN 

I  or  rtMSBTLVAMA 

m  TBE  9ENATS  OF  ISS  ITNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App<  ndix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Senator  Capkhakt  Aids  Hous- 
ing," published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Pittsburih  Courier,  and  also  an  article 
entitled  Capkhart  Favors  Fair  Mortgage 
Guarantes."  published  in  the  Chicago 
Defend©  of  June  27.  1953.  Both  these 
items  aie  very  complimentary  to  our 
colleagu(  from  Indiana. 

There  leing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  arti;le  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  R  ecord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)   Oourlerl 
Sd  ato*  Cafxbait  Anie  Hoosnro 

Indlant  's  Senator  Homzb  Capehaxt  (GOP) 
has  rendered  a  needed  service  In  the  direc- 
tion of  unfreezing  mortgage  commitments 
to  assist  In  the  production  of  private  hous- 
ing by  liserting  two  statements  In  Senate 
Report  46  5  on  the  Housing  Act  amendments 
of  1953. 

There  a  re  several  cooperative  ho\islng  proj- 
ects, including  the  Belmar  Gardens  project 
In  Plttsbirgh  In  which  this  newspaper  Is 
partlculai  ly  interested,  and  In  which  a  num- 
ber of  thi  s  newspaper's  employees  have  pur- 
chased h<  mes. 

What  a  1  such  projects  need,  of  course,  la 
financing,  and  the  two  statements  of  Senator 
Capehaxt  call  attention  to  the  need  for  liber- 
alizing sxich  flnsmclng  In  order  to  enable 
Federal  ai  ;Micles  to  "do  their  utmost  In  pro- 
viding mdre  and  better  rental  housing  for 
those  of  minority  groups  In  o\ir  population 
where  the  problem  Is  particularly  acute,"  as 
the  Senator  puts  it. 

His  secc  nd  statement  stressed  the  need  for 
more  coo]  eratlve  housing  for  low  or  moder- 
ate-cost bousing  especially  for  minority 
groups  in  a  more  general  way. 

Thanks  to  these  efforts  of  the  Senator  a 
favorable  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  an  1  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

We  thlik  Negroes  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Senator  Capxbabt  for  his  efforts  In  thia 
direction  prhlch  are  truly  canatructtva. 


IFtom  the  Chicago  Defender  of  June 

27,    19531 
Capkhaxt  Favoxs  Fad  Uobtoasx  OvAXAirnxa 

WASHn^cTOif . — Senator  Homek  E;  Capxhaxt. 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  last  week  told 
Elmer  W.  Henderson,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ica Coiincll  on  Human  Rights,  that  he  fa- 
vored mortgage  guaranties  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

Senator  Cafxhaxt's  statement  was  made 
during  testimony  by  Henderson  on  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  housing  bllL 

Henderson  asked  that  the  bill  be  amended 
to  guarantee  that  use  and  occupancy  of 
properties  where  mortgages  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Government  be  available  to  eligi- 
ble families  of  all  races.  Capxhaxt  said  he 
would  take  steps  to  see  that  thla  was  done. 


Fircole  Fcilerel  Scholarship  PUa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICASSACHUSXllS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

Resolutions  memorlallBing  Congress  to  enact 
Into  law  the  principles  of  the  Purcolo 
Federal  scholarship  {Aan 

t&s  cokmohwxaltr  ot 
Massachttsetts, 
OmCE  OP  THE  Secxxtaxt, 

state  House,  Boston. 

Whereas  the  National  Manpower  Council 
has  Just  completed  a  2-year  survey  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  and  has  filed  Its  report 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
Its  major  conclxislon  was  that  there  la  an 
acute  shortage  of  doctors,  teachers,  engi- 
neers, chemists,  scientists,  and  others  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  higher  education; 
and 

Whereas  the  National  Manpower  Council 
reported  that  said  shcM-tages  not  only  will 
become  Increasingly  acute  but  are  already 
undermining  the  defense  effort  and  Impair- 
ing the  civilian  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Manpower  Counell 
has  recommended  that  some  way  be  found 
to  enable  more  high-school  students  to  go 
on  to  higher  education,  even  If  they  are 
unable  to  pay  for  It;  and 

Whereas  State  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 
General  Foster  Furcolo  has  proposed  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  the 
Fxircolo  Federal  scholarship  plan  as  the  best 
remedy  to  solve  the  situation;  and 

Whereas  the  Purcolo  Federal  scholarship 
plan  provides  for  loans  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  scbolastlcally  qualified  high 
school  students  who  should  go  on  to  higher 
education,  but  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  It; 
and 

Whereas  the  Forcolo  Federal  scholarship 
I^an,  without  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  money,  does  enable  many  high- 
school  students  to  go  on  to  higher  education 
when  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so  in  the 
absence  of  the  Furcolo  Federal  scholarship 
plan;  and 

Whereas  the  Furcolo  Federal  scholarship 
plan  does  not  In  any  way  change  o\ur  educa- 
tional system  or  In  any  way  affect  the  courses 
of  study  or  teaching  methods  of  c(Hleges  and 
universities,  but  merely  enables  more  stu- 
dents to  attend  such  Institutions  without 
any  control  or  Interference  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

Whereas  State  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 
General  Poster  Furcolo  has  Just  returned 
from  Washington.  D.  C,  ^t^iere  he  outlined 
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his  plan  tn  detail  to  PresUtent  BUenbower 
and  to  coDgr«a*lon*l  leMlen :  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Houm  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  recommend  that  the  main  ob- 
jectives, features,  and  principles  of  the  Fur- 
colo  Federal  scholarship  plan  should  be  en- 
acted Into  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Bepresentatlves,  July  I,  1958; 
adopted. 

Iawbkmcb  R.  Oaovz, 

Clerk, 

A  true  copy.    Attest: 

Bdwabd  J.  CKOimf , 
Seeretarf  of  the  Commontcealth. 


Civil  Aer«B««tic«  Board  Vcrsas  G»Bgre«s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  8, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sereral 
Members  of  this  body  have  received  tele- 
grams from  North  American  Airlines' 
officials  alleging  harassment  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

It  appears  that  CAB  has  Initiated  en- 
forcement proceeding  against  the  airline 
to  withdraw  its  letter  of  registration. 
This  action  is  based  on  alleged  viola- 
tions of  CAB'S  "economic  regulatiwi."  In 
other  words.  North  American  is  not  cer- 
tified to  operate  except  within  restric- 
tion as  to  frequency  and  regularity  of 
service.  CAB  claims  the  line  has  vio- 
lated this  and  operated  "too  regularly 
and  frequently." 

Maybe  there  have  been  violations  and 
maybe  not  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  non- 
scbeduled  airlines  and  no  brief  for  the 
scheduled  airlines.  I  express  no  opinion 
whatsoever  on  the  merits  of  the  CAB 
proceeding,  as  I  do  not  know  them. 
However,  I  do  believe  it  my  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  8mail  Business 
Committee  to  point  out  a  broader  prin- 
ciple here  involved  of  which  the  Con- 
gress should  be  aware. 

At  the  present  time  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  other  body  is  in 
the  midst  of  long-term  hearings  on  gov- 
ernmental policies  with  regard  to  all  air- 
lines. That  committee  believes  that  its 
work  and  deliberations  and  the  jwlicies 
it  may  recommend  to  the  Congress  have 
a  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on  the 
North  American  case.  FOr  that  reason, 
and  having  had  prior  experience  with 
the  CAB,  the  committee  recommended 
to  the  Board  that  it  hold  up  the  pro- 
ceedings pending  completion  of  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

Apparently  the  CAB  has  ignored  the 
recommendations  of  this  committee  of 
the  Congress  as  it  ignored  similar  rec- 
ommendations in  1951  by  the  same  c<Mn- 
mittee. 

In  another  action,  the  CAB  has  inter- 
vened in  a  lawsuit  against  Flower  Con- 


solidators  of  California.  Inc.  That  txm. 
is  an  organization  of  cut-flower  shippers 
who  have  banded  together  to  cut  the 
cost  of  their  airfreight  cdiipments  by 
consolidating  cargoes.  The  CAB  itself 
is  now  in  the  process  of  studies  which 
may  well  lead  to  changes  in  policies  with 
respect  to  cooperative  consolidated  ship- 
ments and  thus  affect  materially  the 
course  of  this  lawsuit. 

Notwithstanding,  CAB  has  flatly  re- 
fused to  consent  to  a  continuance  of 
the  lawsuit  pending  the  outcome  of  its 
own  studies.  Naturally,  I  express  no 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  lawsuit, 
am  not  taking  any  sides  with  respect  to 
it,  and  mention  it  only  as  another  ex- 
ample of  a  broad  principle  being  in- 
volved of  which  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  be  aware.  Namely,  that  the  CAB 
is  subjecting  a  business  to  costly  litiga- 
tion which  may  prove  entirely  purpose- 
less. 

Although  CAB  may  be  a  quasi-Judicial 
body,  it  also  is  a  quasi-administrative 
body  which  is  supposed  to  carry  out  the 
laws  written  by  Congress  and  the  intent 
of  Congress.  The  intent  of  Congress  in 
the  North  American  matter  has  been 
clearly  expressed  by  the  other  body's 
Small  Business  Committee. 

In  the  Flower  Consolidators  case  it 
does  not  seem  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  intent  of  Congress  that  our 
body  desired  to  impose  the  hardship  of 
litigation  on  legitimate  business  enter- 
prises when  that  could  be  avoided. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  CAB's  actions 
in  these  cases  are  examples  of  an  admin- 
istrative agency  ass\iming  powers  and 
perogatives  beyond  that  intended  by  the 
Congress. 

If  I  am  wrong,  I  apologize  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  If  I  am  right,  then 
I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  take 
steps  to  insure  that  the  administrative 
agencies  which  it  has  created,  and  which 
are  not  directly  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  be  restricted  to  the  reason- 
able conduct  of  duties  for  which  they 
were  established  and  to  the  exercise  only 
of  the  powers  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested by  law. 

It  is  fundamental  in  a  democracy  that 
its  duly  constituted  legislative  arm  re- 
strain the  usurpation  of  legislative 
powers. 


that  area  now  Worth  Andover.  la  the  county 
of  Essex.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
bro\ight  great  fame  and  honor  to  his  native 
conununlty,  to  his  coimty.  State,  and  Nation 
by  virtue  of  being  the  first  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  said  Samuel  Osgood  was  captain 
of  a  company  of  mlnutemen  at  the  Battle  of 
Lexington;  an  aide  to  Oen.  Artemus  Ward, 
who  turned  conunand  of  the  Continental 
Army  over  to  Oen.  George  Washington  at 
Cambridge.  Mass.;  was  named  to  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
at  the  age  of  26  years:  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Massachiisetta  Constitutional  Convention, 
was  elected  first  Senator  from  Essex  County 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  which  constitution 
was  framed  by  that  convention  and  later 
adopted;  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  procure  and  forward  weekly  sup- 
plies from  Massachusetts  to  the  Continental 
Army:  was  the  delegate  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation;  was 
appointed  first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury 
undo-  said  Confederation;  and 

Whereas  be  wa£  a  great  personal  friend  of 
Gen.  George  Washington,  who  spent  the 
period  before  and  after  his  first  inauguration 
as  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  gueat  in  the  home  of  the  said  Samuel 
Osgood:  Therefore  be  it  now 

Mesolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  recogiUtlon  of  the  great  service 
rendered  to  his  town,  his  covmty,  and  his 
country,  by  the  said  Samuel  Osgood,  hereby 
petittons  the  Congress  and  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that 
a  commemorative  or  memorial  stamp  be 
issued  in  recognition  of  the  valiant  service 
rendered  by  the  said  Samuel  Osgood;  and 
be  it  f  virther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  to  the  Members  thereof 
from  this  Comnum wealth,  and  to  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  representatives.  June  29,   1&53; 
adopted.      Sent  up  for  concurrence. 
liAWBXNCZ  B.  OaovB, 

Clerk. 

Senate,  Jxily  1.  1953;  adopted.  In  concur- 
rence. 

lasiNG  N.  Hatden. 

Clerk. 

A  true  copy: 

Attest: 

BiWAio  J.  CiomK. 
Secretary  of  the  CommoniDealtK. 


Gimmemorative  Stamp  fw  Saorael 
Osgood 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiCARKB 
(Mr 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  jfAswacHUbaiia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  LANK    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarics,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 
Resolutions  memorialising  Congress  in  favor 

of  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp 

for  Samuel  Osgood 

Thx  Commonwxaltb  or 

M&SSACHTTSXTTS. 
OmCB  OF  THS  SiCHBTABT, 

5tafe/touse,  Boston, 
Whereas  Samuel  Osgood,  bom  on  Pebruary 
16.  1748,  in  the  North  Parish  of  Andovc*.  to 


There  Goes  AnoCker  Promise 


EXTENSION  CMP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WI8COKSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Friday.  Jxdy  10.  1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 

reminder  to  the  members  of  the  majority 
party,  who  were  elected  to  office  last 
year  largely  on  the  strength  of  tiieir 
promises— and  as  a  reminder  to  the 
people  who  elected  them— I  want  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rccow>  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  7,  1953, 
entitled  "There  Goes  Another  Promise": 
THK*B  GoBB  AHOnran  PaoiosE 

Another  Bepabliean  campaign  promise  has 
•pparcnUy  been  pigeonholed,  temporarUy  if 
xx>t  permanently. 

This  la  the  laudable  pledge  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  farmer's  buiinees, 
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date.    I  want  you  to  know  at  one*  tbat  I     direction 


irhleb  are  truly  canatructlve. 
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XroDx  Wasblngton.  D.  C.  when  be  outlined 
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wliieh  was  beard  In  many  forma  through  the 
campaign,  and  since.  It  was  even  called 
"creeping  sodallsm."  It  now  appears  that 
Government,  under  OOP  direction,  is  going 
to  keep  Its  fingers  In  the  farm  btislness  as 
much  as.  If  not  more  than.  Government  did 
In  the  last  months  of  Harry  Truman  and  the 
Democrats. 

John  H.  Davis,  president  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  gave  the  signal  for  the 
ttimahout  In  a  New  York  speech.  He  said 
frankly  that  the  Republicans  were  going 
to  put  Into  fuU  gear  the  farm  programs 
now  on  the  lawbooks.  This  means,  of  course, 
continuing  rigid  price  supports  along  with 
acreage  and  marketing  controls  needed  to 
make  them  work.  It  means  Just  about  ev- 
erything that  the  Republicans  insisted  they 
would  get  rid  of  If  given  the  power. 

Davis  said  that  it  was  more  Important  to 
save  farmers  from  ruinously  low  prices  than 
to  carry  out  campaign  promises.  If  the 
Tp—  of  farmers  were  facing  nilnatlon  from 
low  prices,  this  might  make  sense.  But  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  such  a  crisis. 

Rather,  the  Republicans  seem  to  have 
opened  their  eyes  to  some  political  facts  of 
life.  They  have  found  that  farmers  are 
going  to  grow  more  wheat,  com,  and  cotton 
than  the  country  can  use  this  year,  and 
probably  next  year,  and  the  year  after,  un- 
less controls  are  slapped  on  quickly.  They 
have  found  that  the  farmers  want  to  know 
that  the  Government  Is  going  to  assure  them 
a  good  price  for  their  crops. 

Finally,  the  Republicans  have  rediscovered 
that  farmers  form  a  powerful  political  bloc 
and  that,  unless  the  Republicans  have  farm 
suppc«t  in  the  1954  congressional  elections, 
the  party  may  well  lose  control  of  Congress. 
And  so,  as  with  most  administrations,  an 
election  victory  becomes  more  Important 
than  either  principles  or  promises. 

The  list  of  1953  pledges  turned  Into  1953 
mirages  Is  growing  longer:  Balanced  budget, 
lower  taxes,  new  foreign  policy,  and  now 
farm  controls.  Responsibility,  someone  has 
said,  can  be  very  sobering.  Particiilarly.  one 
might  add.  when  it  Is  accompanied  by  the 
bloc  pressures  and  worry  about  pending 
elections. 


.. 


Excett-ProliU  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1913 
the  Congress  submitted  to  the  States  a 
constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  Federal  Government  to  levy  and  col- 
lect a  graduated  income  tax  on  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  In  1916  during 
World  War  I.  when  sufBcient  States  had 
ratified  this  amendment  and  it  became 
a  part  of  our  Constitution,  the  first  fed- 
eral corporation  income  tax  was  levied 
by  the  Congress.  It  was  felt  that  this 
tax  should  not  apply  to  certain  groups 
which  were  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  under  section  101, 
paragraphs  12  and  13  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  One  of  the  groups  in- 
cluded in  this  exemption  section,  and 
wisely  so,  was  "farmers  and  fniit  grow- 
ers marketing  associations  acting  as 
agents  for  their  members"  in  pooling 
and  storing  their  crops,  so  they  could 
hold  them  for  a  higher  price.  The  rates 
on  corporations  were  only  1  percent  and 
2  percent  in  this  first  levy,  and  never  ex- 
ceeded 12  percent  during  World  War  I, 


with  Itie  exception  of  a  short  period 
when  an  additional  4-percent  surtax 
was  leiried  on  corporations.  This  was 
extrenely  heavy  taxation  for  those 
times  mt  exemption  from  it  caused  no 
real  c(mpetitive  hardships. 

In  1  H8  spokesmen  for  these  "farmers 
and  ftult  growers  marketing  associa- 
tions feting  as  agents  for  their  mem- 
bers," commonly  known  as  cooperatives, 
came  1  »efore  the  Congress  and  said  they 
were  i  leeiing  with  considerable  success 
In  th«lr  marketing  activities  and  felt 
they  jhould  be  i>ermitted  to  purchase 
supplies  for  their  farmer  members,  as 
well  Ai  market  their  products.  Congress 
went  ulong  and  the  law  was  amended 
to  exeaapt  "farmers  and  fniit  growers 
purchJiSing  and  marketing  associations 
acting  as  agents  for  their  members."  In 
1923  t  le  same  group  came  back  to  the 
Congr-ss  and  stated  they  were  having 
difficu  ty  complying  with  the  restriction 
in  thr  law  requiring  them  to  curtail 
their  )perations  in  such  a  way  as  "to 
act  as  agents  for  their  members."  They 
asked  Congress  to  remove  this  restric- 
tion f:x)m  the  exemption  provision  and 
Congrss  complied  with  their  request. 
From  that  date  forward  cooperatives 
have  )een  permitted  to  mine,  process, 
manu  acture,  and  distribute  any  prod- 
uct, e\  en  remotely  connected  with  farm- 
ing, and  determine  for  themselves  the 
amount,  if  any,  of  federal  corporation 
incom;  tax  that  they  will  pay  to  the 
Ftederi  il  Treasury. 

Pricr  to  the  1951  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral orporation  income  tax.  In  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  cooperative  corpora- 
tions, about  50  percent  of  the  10,000  co- 
opera  ives  in  the  United  States  paid  no 
Fteder  A  income  tax.  These  cooperatives 
compl  ed  with  the  exemption  restrictions 
and  w  »re  given  certificates  of  exemption 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  The 
other  50  percent  of  the  cooperatives 
elect©  I  not  to  comply  with  the  exemp- 
tion iBstrictions  and  filed  Federal  cor- 
porati  jn  income-tax  returns,  pa3ring  tax 
on  earnings  not  distributed  or  allocated 
to  thdir  patrons  and  on  dividends  paid 
^ital  stock. 

^ral  income-tax  rates,  both  Indi- 
and  corporate,  have  been  going 
up  and  up  since  the  1920's,  reach- 
>ak  during  World  War  n  of  some 
80  pdx;ent  of  net  earnings,  including 
heavy  surtax  and  excess-profits  tax 
levies.  Exemption  provisions  extended 
in  th€  early  years  of  the  Federal  cor- 
porati  m  income-tax  law  based  on  need 
shoul(  now  be  carefully  reexamined. 
Busin(  sses  dealing  in  exactly  the  same 
commodities  competing  for  the  same 
cust(X  ler  dollar,  one  of  which  pays  Uttle 
or  no  p^eral  income  tax  and  the  other 
payinj  up  to  80  percent  of  its  net  earn- 
ings 1 1  suwwrt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, cannot  long  exist  on  the  opposite 
sides  )f  the  main  streets  of  our  cities 
and  t>wns.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  time  the 
wholly  or  partially  tax-exempt  corpora- 
tion V  ill  either  run  the  taxparer  out  of 
businc  ss  or  buy  him  out.  using  tax-free 
earnirgs  to  do  it,  unless  the  Congress 
does  i  s  duty  by  amending  our  tax  laws 
to  gi^e  privately  owned  business  tax 
equalii  y. 


For 


or  partially  tax-exempt  cooperatives  op- 
erating in  small  towns  in  one  of  our 


example.  I  have  taken  10  wholly 


States  in  the  Middle  West.  Some  of  these 
are  elevators,  some  are  creameries,  some 
are  gas  and  oil  cooperatives,  and  several 
of  them  deal  in  practically  all  farm 
supplies.  Their  average  annual  sales 
are  less  thsm  $1^  million;  their  average 
annual  net  income  is  approximately  $60.- 
000.  The  amazing  fact  shown  in  the 
table  is  that  their  average  annual  in- 
come-tax-payment is  only  about  $2,000. 
Ten  similar  fully  taxed  individually 
owned  business  concerns  on  the  exact 
same  amount  of  earnings,  would  have 
paid  an  average  annual  income-tax  bill 
of  over  $37,082,  or  18  times  as  much  as 
these  cooperatives  paid  in  1952. 

The  table  disclor^  another  very  inter- 
esting fact.  These  cooperatives  are  not 
returning  all  their  earnings  or  their  tax 
savings  to  their  farmer  customers  In 
cash;  they  are  keeping  the  cash  in  the 
business  for  expansion  purix>ses  which 
enables  them  to  grow  and  expand  at  the 
expense  of  their  fully  taxed  and  pri- 
vately owned  business  competitors. 

Of  the  $585,280.62  net  income  reported 
by  these  10  cooperatives  in  1952,  only 
$41,232.15  was  paid  out  in  cash— M53.- 
311.51  was  added,  tax-free,  to  working 
capital.  These  10  cooperatives  have  a 
total  net  worth,  according  to  their  an- 
nual financial  statements,  of  $2,898.- 
956.87.  $1,831,193.32.  or  63  percent  of 
this  net  worth  is  retained  tax-free  money 
that  is  owed  to  their  farmer  customers 
and  may  be  paid  to  them  at  some  indefi- 
nite future  date  when  the  managranent 
and  board  of  directors  decide  they  no 
longer  need  the  money  to  expand  the 
business.  Thousands  of  small  b^isinesB- 
men  competing  with  these  and  much 
larger  cooperatives  are  complaining  and 
point  out  that  they  are  unable  to  raise 
new  working  capital,  and  in  fact,  in 
many  instances,  are  obliged  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  their  taxes. 

No  one  denies  the  right  of  cooiperatives 
to  go  into  business — any  kind  of  busi- 
ness—  and  to  compete  with  anyone  for 
the  consumer  or  producer  dollar.  A  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  once  said: 

Tou  may  have  yotir  own  notion  aa  to 
policy  In  engaging  In  what  is  called  business, 
but  you  mxist  pay  your  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  Government  that  enables  you  to  pursue 
that  policy. 

The  cooperative  philosophy  of  busi- 
ness operation  may  or  may  not  differ 
from  that  of  private  business  but.  if  we 
are  to  have  a  healthy  economic  system 
of  free  enterprise  all  competitors,  re- 
gardless of  philosophy,  must  share  the 
tax  burden  equally.  If  this  situation  is 
not  corrected  and  equal  tax  justice  es- 
tablished by  law.  it  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  until  the  tax  favored  group  will 
either  destroy  or  absorb  the  tax-paying 
group.  Then  I  ask  where  will  we  get 
the  revenue  to  operate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Tou  will  find  the  answer  by 
reading  the  history  of  many  foreign  na- 
tions, who  are  right  now  pleading  with 
us  to  send  them  bread. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  pro- 
vides that  the  excise  tax  on  the  now 
overburdened  tax -paying  concerns  be 
extended  for  an  additional  6  months  past 
July  1.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  cannot  vote 
to  extend  this  burdensome  tax  on  the 
affected  concerns  while  their  competi- 
tors in  like  business  are  not  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes. 


A  AntTM 
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Why  AfloAer  Currier,  if  Approre^  ShovM 
Be  Bain  by  tke  New  York  NaTal 
Shipyard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

OF  WrW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS5XNTATZVXB 
Fridav.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Master  Mechanics  and  Foremen's 
Association  of  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
jrard  has  sent  me  the  following  table  of 
facts  on  future  ship  construction  at  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  Based  on 
these  facts  it  is  obvious  this  new  carrier 
should  be  built  at  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard: 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  will  seek  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress  to  start  construction  of  another 
modern  attack  aircraft  carrier  (CVA61)  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1954.  It  is  also  under- 
stood that  the  CVA61  will  be  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  U.  8.  8.  Saratoga  (CVA80).  which 
Is  now  being  designed  and  constructed  at 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  the 
CVA61.  If  authorteed,  should  be  built  at  this 
shipyard  in  addition  to  the  carrier  presently 
tinder  construction. 

The  present  administration  in  Washington, 
and  management  here  at  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard,  have  Indicated  in  many  ways  that 
they  are  interested  In  saving  money  for  the 
taxpayer.  Every  taxpayer,  including  those 
who  are  employees  of  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard,  are  vitally  Intereeted  and  concur 
in  this  policy. 

It  Is  therefore  pointed  out  that  If  money 
Is  to  be  saved,  the  securtty  of  the  country 
protected,  and  stability  of  employment 
maintained,  the  construction  at  another  car- 
rier should  be  assigned  to  New  York  for  tha 
following  reasons: 

(a)  New  York  has  more  experience  In 
building  capital  ships  than  any  other  yard 
In  the  country  either  Government  or  private. 

(b)  New  York  has  a  fully  qualified  design 
■eetkm  capable  of  doing  a  complete  design 
Job. 

(c)  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  is  presently 
building  the  U.  B.  8.  Saratoga  (CVA60>. 
Considerable  savings  In  money  and  time  win 
be  made  If  two  ships  can  be  built  with  one 
overlapping  the  other.  Many  Jigs,  fixtures, 
moekups,  etc..  could  be  utilised  that  would 
have  to  be  duplicated  If  ships  are  buUt  at 
different  yards. 

(d)  New  York  haa  spent  many  thousands 
<rf  dollars  training  men  In  carrier  conversion 
and  construction.  This  money  will  be  par- 
tially wasted  If  these  nMn  are  laid  off  here  at 
this  yard  while  other  yards  In  this  area  are 
advertising  for  men. 

(e)  New  York  has  all  of  the  tools,  know- 
how,  and  f  aclllUes  to  build  two  ships  simul- 
taneously. 

(f )  New  York  has  two  drydocks  In  which 
ships  of  the  CVASe  class  can  be  built.  One 
of  these  docks.  No.  5.  is  presenUy  having 
the  traveUng  crane  tracks  relocated  so  that 
these  cranes  can  handle  material  loading 
after  the  fUght  deck  overhang  has  been  con- 
structed. This  same  dock  could  be  used 
for  completion  of  a  second  ship  after  partial 
construction  had  been  oonc^leted  In  the 
other  dock.  No.  6.  thus  saving  over  $1  million 
in  the  cost  of  crane  raU  modification. 

(g)  New  York  has  recently  InstaUed  sev- 
eral new  tools  to  speed  up  ship  construc- 
tion.   AnKmg  these  tools  are  a  huge  press  In 

.  the  sheet-metal  shop  and  a  large  travograph 
metal  burning  machine  for  multiple  plate 
burlngs   direct   from   temj^tes.    We   have 


ample  facilities  for  handling,  plrtillng.  and 
painting  steel  plates  efficiently. 

Evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  New  York 
Maval  Bhlpjrard  to  do  a  first-class  Job  was 
shown  by  the  expeditious  manner  In  which 
the  bow  of  the  damaged  U.  8.  8.  Wasp 
(CVA18)  was  replaced. 

Evidence  of  the  result  of  training  Is  re- 
flected In  lowered  cost  and  Improved  quality 
on  each  subsequent  carrier  conversion  as- 
signed this  yard. 

New  York  has  the  largest  capital  Invest- 
BMnt  of  any  shipyard  in  the  country.  If 
these  capital  tools  and  faculties  are  not  used 
to  capacity.  It  wlU  result  In  a  waste  of  tax- 
payer's money.  No  business  enterprise  can 
make  money  if  its  plant  Is  aUowed  to  be  Idle. 

Fluctuation  In  the  workload  which  neces- 
sitates the  hiring  and  firing  of  men  Is  the 
worst  sort  of  business  economy. 

Material  procurement  la  made  more  effi- 
cient due  to  the  close  proximity  of  this  yard 
to  the  naval  procurement  offices — one  located 
In  New  York  City  and  others  on  the  Atlantic 
seabofU'd. 

Practically  all  of  the  manufaetiirers  who 
supply  more  than  60  percent  of  the  compo- 
nents which  are  instaUed  In  a  capital  ship 
have  offices  in  New  York  City  which  makes 
liaison  a  very  simple  matter. 

As  the  new  carriers  being  built  will  have 
to  be  serviced  after  being  placed  In  opera- 
tion and  as  New  York  has  3  docks  avaUable — 
2  at  New  York  and  1  at  Bayonne.  N.  J. — con- 
struction of  carriers  here  will  provide  the 
detailed  familiarity  necessary  to  efficiently 
service  these  ships. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
good  reasons  why  new  carrier  construction 
shoxild  be  ssslgned  to  New  York  if  the  tax- 
payer Is  to  receive  the  most  for  the  defense 
dollar  spent. 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  only 
about  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  a  new  capital  ship  Is  direct  labor  at  the 
buUdlng  yard.  By  far  the  largest  portion 
of  construction  cost  Is  paid  to  manufacturers 
located  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 


Arc  We  Sore  Russia  Has  tkc  A-B«^? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PBMlf STLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVSS 
Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Lancaster 
County  (Pa.)  Federation  of  Men's  Bible 
Classes  on  April  30, 1950. 1  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

As  a  matter  at  personal  opinion  I  have 
never  yet  been  persuaded  that  Russia  has 
a  VTorkable  atom  bomb,  or  If  she  does  have 
It  that  she  possesses  It  in  the  quantity 
where  she  would  want  to  Invite  retaliation 
In  kind  from  our  unquestioned  stockpUe. 

I  now  reaffirm  that  opinion,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  find  that  I  am  in  such  expeit 
company  as  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  who  said: 

I  am  not  convinced  Rvissla  has  the  bomb. 
I  am  not  convinced  the  Russians  have 
achieved  the  know-how  to  put  the  com- 
plicated mechanism  together  to  make  an 
A-bomb  work. 

As  well  as  General  Leslie  R.  Groves, 
Director  of  World  War  II  atom-bomb 
operations,  who  states  with  equal  con- 
viction: 

AU  we  know  Is  than  were  indications  of 
nuclear  explosions  in  Busskk     That  doea 


not  prove  that  they  hare  tbe  bomb  in  work- 
able form. 

Mr.  Gordon  Dean,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
states  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  exploded 
3  atomic  bombs  but  then  goes  on  to  in- 
directly admit  that  they  have  relied  on 
intelligence  sources  from  within  Russia 
which  could  prove  to  be  transmitting 
misinformation  intentionally  promoted 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  Mr.  J.  Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton 
University,  subscribes  to  the  belief  that 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  produced  3  atomic 
explosions  but  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  evidence  at  hand  may  well  be 
that  which  the  Russians  want  us  to 
think  rather  than  evidence  of  what  is 
actual  fact. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
American  people  have  been  treated  to  a 
propaganda  barrage  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment mainly  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing us  pliable  in  the  face  of  unprece- 
dented demands  for  armaments,  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  ex -President  Truman 
did  not  clarify  his  1951  statement  that 
"there  have  been  atomic  explosions  in 
Russia"  until  after  such  aimouncement 
was  of  no  further  use  to  him  in  bolster- 
ing his  demands  for  defense  appropria- 
tions. 

The  present  situation  is  reminiscent  of 
the  hysteria  that  gripped  our  scientists 
back  In  World  War  n.  when  they  were 
convinced  that  Germany  was  about  to 
explode  an  atom  bomb,  and  their  sources 
of  information  proved  as  completely  im- 
reliable  as  our  present  int^ligence  on 
Russian  atomic  research  may  well  turn 
out  to  be.  The  Germans  back  in  1942, 
when  we  produced  the  first  chain  re- 
action, were  systematically  circulating 
the  rumor  that  they  were  far  ahead  of  ns 
in  ttieir  research,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
got  into  Germany  following  the  Norman- 
die  invasion  that  we  discovered  that  the  j 
were  not  even  close  to  assembling,  an 
atom  bomb.  We  dropped  the  first  A- 
bomb  on  Hiroshima  on  August  6.  1945. 
and  it  was  only  then  that  the  Germans 
learned  that  even  though  they  had  de- 
veloped a  uranium  pile  they  were  miles 
away  from  producing  the  plutonium  with 
which  our  first  bomb  was  ctxnposed. 

Aside  from  all  of  this  I  feel  that  if 
the  Russians  have  the  bomb  they  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  "show  it  ofT 
and  thereby  lend  substance  to  their 
threats.  The  fact  that  they  have 
contented  themselves  with  the  report 
that  there  have  been  atomic  explo- 
sions within  the  U.  S.  S.  R.— which  could 
simply  mean  that  their  laboratories  had 
blown  up— leaves  me  with  the  conviction 
that  they  are  now  only  about  where  the 
Germans  were  in  1945. 

Tliis  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
we  should  relax,  since  in  the  end  the 
maintenance  of  our  atomic  potential  and 
our  ability  to  outproduce  the  world  in 
atomic  weapons  will  always  weigh  the 
balance  in  our  favor.  Let  us  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  our  superior  knowledge 
and  productivity,  but  let  us  not  be  scared 
Into  dissipating  our  resources  in  a  pro- 
gram which  could  bankrupt  us  and  thus 
serve  the  Russian  ends  without  their  ever 
having  to  drop  a  single  bomb. 
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Program  of  A«  Ukraiuui  Confrew 
Coaunittce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  tixiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVSS 

Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tJkrainlan  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  is  a  very  active  organization 
working  for  the  liberation  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  now  subjugated  by  Russian 
commimism.  While  its  end  purposes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  American 
Committee  for  liberation  PYom  Bolshe- 
vism, Inc.,  there  exist  some  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  two  groups  as 
to  the  manner  to  be  pursued  in  accom- 
plishing the  common  objective.  Prof. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.  has  set  forth  that  committee's 
differing  views  to  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Liberation  From  Bolshevism,  Inc., 
In  a  letter  dated  June  12.  which  reads 
as  follows: 

JuKB  12,  1953. 
Adm.  TiiWTiT*  C.  OiKvuis, 

President.  American  Committee  for 
Liberation  From  Bolshevism,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
DBAS  Admoui.  Stxvens:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  AprU  23.  in 
response  to  the  statement  of  the  Ukranian 
Congress  Committee  which  outlines  Its  ex- 
perience with  the  American  Committee  for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia 
(now  the  American  Committee  for  Libera- 
tion from  Bolshevism)  and  which  sets  forth 
certain  conditions  prerequisite  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  legitimate  Ukrainian  emi- 
gration in  your  program.  After  a  careful 
perusal  of  your  letter,  we  regret  to  inform 
you  that,  in  oxa  opinion,  you  have  failed  to 
answer  the  vital  questions  which  we  raised 
or  to  indicate  whether  your  committee  pro- 
poses to  take  any  steps  which  will  estab- 
lish the  confidence  of  the  non-Russian  lead- 
ership ((roups  from  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  In  the  wdrk 
your  committee  is  authorized  to  carry  on. 

In  order  that  the  record  in  this  vital  mat- 
ter may  be  complete  and  accurate,  we  are 
taking  this  occasion  to  set  forth  certain 
tacts  which  relate  to  the  substance  of  your 
letter  of  AprU  23. 

We  regret  that  you  consider  a\xz  commu- 
nication of  AprU  10  as  "intemperate  and 
tmdlgnlfled."  An  examination  of  the  record 
win  show  that  actually  we  judiciously  fol- 
lowed a  path  of  extreme  patience  and  dig- 
nity In  our  relations  with  yovir  committee. 
Normally,  such  tolerance  would  result  in 
mutual  cooperation  leading  to  a  solidly 
united  effort  to  defeat  the  world  objectives 
of  Soviet-Russian  Communism.  However, 
we  were  dismayed  to  find  that  our  unusxial 
degree  of  patience  was  ultimately  threat- 
ening the  solidarity  of  the  non-Russian 
emigration  from  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

The  great  stupicion  and  dlstnist  which 
bas  developed  among  these  non-Russian 
groups  concerning  the  objectives  and  par- 
ticularly the  activities  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee not  only  endanger  their  confidence 
In  American  leadership,  but  create  a  situa- 
tion in  which  remedial  action  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

We  say  this  because  It  Is  our  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  final  success  of  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  depends  upon  the  confidence 
and  wholehearted  8upF>ort  of  groups  which 
have  uneq\ilvocably  demonstrated  their  en- 
mity to  communism  In  any  form,  as  well  •■ 
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to  questions  which  bear  an  Im- 
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past,  we  would  not  be  faced  today 
situation  which  endangers  the  very 

of  our  country, 
inferred  concern  for  the  alleged  em- 
barraasinent  which  might  result  from  the 
presentation    of    the    record — as    Indicated 
y(  »ur  committee's  point  of  view — is  ap- 
However,  we  consider  it  to  be  the 
of  your  committee   to  bring   to 
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fubmlt   the   following   as   consistent 
above-stated  position: 

,  we  are  amazed  at  your  state- 
our  correspondence  shows  a  lack 
of  the  record  which  ^our  com- 
has  developed  in  the  course  of  your 
Such  a  statement  does  not  re- 
fa^orably  upon  the  judgment  and  acu- 
your  committee  for  having  spon- 
Congress   Committee   mission   to 
Moreover,    the    record    will    show 
that  we  took  great  pains  before  our 
to  Europe  to  make  a  public  rec- 
the  realities  to  be  faced  in  order  to 
the   confidence  of  the   Ukrainian 
other  non -Russian  groups  in  the  work 
committee.    This  was  done  through 
article.  The  Making  of  a  Mission, 
appeared  In  the  autumn   1952  issue 
Tkrainian  Quarterly.    A  copy  of  this 
addressed  to  you  in  order  that  the 
which  you  now  aUege  ex- 
wo^ld  be  avoided.     If  you  have  not  al- 
thls  article,  we  strongly  urge  that 
as  soon  as  possible, 
state  that  before  your  committee 
any  steps  to  organise  the  Mtinlch 
a  careful  study  was  made  as  to  the 
center  should   take  in  the  best 
of  the  "Soviet  peoples."     We  would 
uiow  who,  specifically,  were  the  per- 
undertaking  that  study.     This  Is 
becaiise  it  has  become   clearly   ap- 
and  established  that  the   American 
has  been  operating  imder  a  ter- 
h^ndlcap  from  the  very  outset.     We 
confident  In  asserting  that  it  will  be 
to  organize  the  united  effort  for 
defeat  of  Russian  Communism  untU  the 
faults  and  dangerous  premises  estab- 
a  result  of  that  study,  which  today 
guides  the  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
Coi^imlttee,  are  exposed  and  removed.    In 
we  wish  to  assure  you  that 
lend  every  possible  assistance.     We 
interested  in  the  advancement  -^i 
of  the  anti-Soviet  peoples  of  the 
R.    You  must  be  aware  of  the  fact 
term  "Soviet  Peoples"  refers  to  those 
accepted  Marxism  as  a  way  of  life 
support  the  program  of  the  Russian 
We  presume  that  you  also  are 
"Soviet  peoples"  is  a  constant 
term  used  by  the  Communists  to 
false  Impression  that  they  govern 
hai^py  Marxist  family.     In  Communist 
it  means  that  a  new  tyi>e  of  man 
developed — a  man  who  has  none 
feelings  of  patriotism,  religion, 
his  heritage  or  in  the  culture  of  his 
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moit 


origin.  We  can  well  understand  a  person 
like  Isaac  Don  Levlne  using  this  term,  as  he 
did  in  his  article  which  appeared  in  Life 
magazine  of  March  23,  1953.  However,  we 
are  truly  shocked  to  note  its  app>earance  In 
a  letter  which  bears  your  signatiire.  We  can- 
not believe  that  you  knowingly  would  allow 
your  name  to  be  used  for  the  advancement 
of  ConununlBt  propaganda.  We  had  always 
believed  that  you,  like  ourselves,  would  fight 
for  the  cause  of  the  anti-Soviet  peoples  of 
the  U.  S.  8.  R. 

C.  You  say  this  careful  study  was  also 
undertaken  to  preclude  the  Soviet  Oovern- 
ment  from  claiming  that  the  American 
Committee  was  seeking  to  fractionaliae  the 
Soviet  Union  and  thtis  agitate  the  Russian 
people  against  your  work.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand from  this  statement  that  you  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  masses  of  Russian 
people  must  be  weaned  from  communism? 
Or  are  we  to  understai.d  that  you  fall  to 
recognize  the  special  place  already  allotted 
to  the  "Oreat"  Russians  by  the  Kremlin  In 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  Com- 
munist empire?  If  the  latter  case  is  correct, 
we  woiUd  like  to  quote  for  you  the  oflidal 
opinion  of  the  Kremlin  on  this  question  as 
stated  in  their  unity  call  issued  prior  to  the 
official  announcement  of  Stalin's  death,  but 
subsequent  to  the  time  his  illness  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world  by  Radio  Moscow: 

"The  ardent,  selfish  support  which  the  So- 
viet Government  enjoyed  in  the  difficult  year* 
of  the  war  from  all  peoples  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R. — 
and  above  aU.  the  confidence  in  the  Soviet 
Government  displayed  by  the  Great  Russian 
people,  the  leader  among  the  peoples  of  our 
covmtry — was  the  decisive  power  which  in- 
sured for  our  country  the  historic  victory 
over  the  worst  enemy  of  mankind — ^fascism." 

Upon  reading  this  statement,  we  would 
like  to  ask  whether  any  reasonable  person 
could  still  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  role  the 
Rus.>ian  people  have  In  the  plans  of  the 
Kremlin. 

D.  The  most  common  misunderstanding  of 
Inexperienced  observers  of  the  the  Soviet 
Union  is  that  the  majority  peoples  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  are  Russian.  This,  in  large  meas- 
ure, resiilts  from  Communist  propaganda, 
but  this  dangerously  misleading  theme  la 
also  advanced  by  the  Chauvinist  Russians  in 
exile.  We  are  happy  to  note  you  have  not 
been  victimized  by  this  particular  phase  ol 
propaganda  because  you  state  in  your  let- 
ter of  May  4,  1953  to  the  non -Russian  emigre 
groupe  who  met  with  you  in  Paris  in  March  of 
this  year  that  "Russian  groups  who  repre- 
sent approximately  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union."  The  best  esti- 
mate on  this  question  by  a  non -Marxist  au- 
thority is  that  the  "Great"  Russians  make  up 
45.3  percent  of  the  popiUatlon  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

However,  we  %A«  objection  to  your  re- 
peated viseoftjie  term  "naUonalities"  when 
referring  l^~~{he  people  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  of^e  U.  8.  8.  R.  This  Is  clearly 
CommunisVpropaganda  which  is  used  to  draw 
a  dark  clo^  over  the  actual  conditions  eztst- 
Ing  in  thfc  U.  8.  8.  R.  The  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  themselves  have  admitted  that 
there  are' 10  distinct  nations  within  the  U. 
S.  8.  R.  'this  admission  is  contained  in  their 
constlUition.  This  fact  was  further  con- 
firmed |>y  their  Insistence  upon  the  fidmlt- 
slon  of  2  of  the  non -Russian  nations  tm 
members  of  the  United  NaUona.  The  United 
States  must  officially  recognize  these  facts; 
otherwise,  how  can  we  Justify  our  being  a 
party  to  their  admission  to  the  U.  N.7  We 
should  like  to  malce  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
consider  that  the  people  of  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia  are  represented  In  the  U.  N. 
because  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
so-called  representatives  of  these  captive  na- 
tions are  nothing  but  stooges  of  the  Kremlin. 
Moreover,  of  the  16  nations  making  up  the 
Soviet  Union,  14  of  them  are  overwhelming- 
ly non-Russian.  Accurately  speaking,  there 
Is  only  1  Russian  nation  among  the  16  na- 
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tlons  which  make  up  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  That 
is  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public, which  is  the  hard  core  center  of  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy,  and  the  people 
comprising  that  nation  are  approximately 
ctmite,  the  term  "minority  nationalities" 
should  be  properly  applied  to  the  Russians 
occupying  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

This  brief  explanation  should  now  permit 
you  a  better  understanding  of  the  reasons 
why  the  legitimate  and  responsible  emigre 
leaders  from  the  non-Russian  nations  of 
the  U.  8.  8.  R.  have  refused  to  participate 
In  the  work  of  the  American  Committee. 
They  have  been  well  aware  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  coordinating  center  in  Mu- 
nich was  completely  dominated  by  certain 
Russians.  They  are  also  well  aware  that 
those  Russian  emigre  representatives  who 
firmly  adhere  to  Marxism  played  a  dominant 
role  in  the  coordinating  center.  They  have 
also  noted  the  methods  used  by  the  field 
representatives  of  the  American  Committee 
to  create  paper  organizations  which  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  interests  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  all  the  more  amazed  when 
they  see  these  paper  organizations  headed 
by  shady,  questionable  characters,  some  of 
whom  were  rejected  for  immigration  to  the 
United  States  under  the  dlsplaced-persons 
program.  All  of  us  mxist  come  to  understand 
that  the  victims  of  Russian  Communism 
cannot  be  fooled  by  a  play  upon  words  or 
by  any  superficial  appearances  of  respecta- 
bility in  support  of  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.  They  are  skilled  in  detecting  any 
signs  which  point  to  the  support  of  a  con- 
tinued tyranny  over  the  people  of  the  non- 
Rassian  nations  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 

E.  The  American  Committee  has  main- 
tained that  the  liasls  of  its  work  is  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
It  may  be  that  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee understand  this  term  and  what  Its 
application  to  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  would  mean. 
We,  however,  have  yet  to  see  any  evidence 
of  such  a  realistic  understanding  either  in 
writing  or  in  active  practice. 

In  yoiu*  letter  of  April  23,  you  state.  In 
connection  with  the  E\iropean  work  of  Isaac 
Don  Levlne  that  his  task  was  twofold:  "(a) 
To  bring  alxiut  an  agreement  among  the 
great  Russian  groups  regarding  the  crea- 
tion of  a  political  center  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can committee  could  give  its  support,  and 
(b)  to  bring  about  the  participation  of  na- 
tionality groups  in  a  common  political  cen- 
ter with  the  Great  Russians."  In  this  state- 
ment, you  make  it  clear  that  a  predetermi- 
nation had  already  been  made.  That  pre- 
determination was  that  the  minority  people 
of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.,  the  Russians,  were  first  to 
be  brought  Into  agreement  with  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  regarding  the  creation  of  a 
political  center,  and  after  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  participation  of  the  so-called  na- 
tionality groups  would  be  considered.  In 
your  own  words,  you  have  admitted  that 
the  Russians  must  be  satisfied  first  and  that 
the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian groups  were  purely  secondary.  You 
consider  this  method  to  be  consistent  with 
the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. We  must  conclude  therefrom, 
that  you  are  unaware  of  the  true  meaning 
of  this  principle.  However,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  your  explanation  of  the  methods  used 
by  Levlne  in  creating  the  center  because  now 
we  understand  the  part  he  and  his  hand- 
picked  adherents  played  In  formulating  the 
statutes  of  the  center.  If  you  read  the  so- 
called  statutes,  you  will  find  that  the  domi- 
nant meaning  given  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  is  the  right  of  the  captive, 
non-Russian  peoples  to  continue  under  the 
domination  and  slavery  of  Moscow.  This 
Is  the  same  Interpretation  used  by  the  Com- 
muiUst  masters  of  tht  Kremlin  and  the  same 


Interpretation  is  used  by  the  Communist 
conspirators  the  world  over.  A  basic  belief 
of  Marxism  is.  as  you  know,  the  destruction 
of  all  national  feelings  and  aspirations.  This 
ttelief  has  been  the  mainspring  of  Commu- 
nist expansion  under  Stalin  and  remains  the 
most  potent  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  Com- 
munist aggression. 

F.  You  also  state  that  the  careful  study 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  co- 
ordinating center  was  undertaken  in  order 
that  the  non-Russian  emigre  groups  from 
the  U.  8.  S.  R.  would  not  conclude  that  the 
American  Conunlttee  was  striving  to  con- 
tinue a  system  under  which  the  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  hold  against  their 
will  all  the  captive  non-Russian  nations. 
If  this  was  the  objective  of  yo\ir  comrmittee. 
the  factual  record  shows  a  complete  faUure. 
Despite  2  years  of  effort  and  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money,  the  le- 
gitimate non-Russian  emigre  organizations 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  coordinat- 
ing center  in  Munich.  Perhaps  this  explains 
the  reason  why  the  American  Committee  htis 
sponsored  and  financed  paper  organizations 
which  are  described  by  you  as  acceptable. 
The  outstanding  example  of  this  tactic  is 
the  so-called  Ukrainian  Federalists.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  this  organization  luitil  a  time 
after  the  American  Committee  had  begun  its 
activities  in  Munich.  The  whole  idea  repre- 
sented by  this  paper  organization  is  offen- 
sive to  patriotic  Ukrainians  beca\ue  it  calls 
for  a  continuation  of  slavery  under  Moscow. 

In  your  letter  of  April  23,  you  attempt  to 
Jvistify  the  coordinating  center  in  Munich 
by  claiming  that  the  political  platform  and 
the  organizational  bases  (the  statutes)  were 
formulated  in  discussions  among  the  par- 
ticipating Russian  and  non-Russian  organi- 
zations. After  considering  the  preceding 
facts  of  this  letter,  it  is  obvlo\is  what  Is 
meant  by  participating  Russian  and  non- 
Russian  organizations.  Participating  or- 
ganizations clearly  means  those  hand- 
picked  or  created  by  Messrs.  Lyons  and 
Levlne. 

G.  While  we  cannot  speak  for  the  Russian 
cause  any  more  than  the  Russians  can  speak 
for  the  non-Russian  cause  of  the  nations 
of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  we  are  nonetheless  aware 
of  the  charges  they  are  making  against  the 
American  Committee.  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  certain  Russian  organizations 
have  brought  written  charges  that  the  co- 
ordinating center  is  under  absolute  control 
of  Russian  Marxists  and  that  the  moderate 
and  conservative  groups  have  been  excluded. 
From  this  charge  it  would  appear  that  many 
of  the  representative  elements  of  the  Rus- 
sian en>lgratlon  have  received  the  same  dis- 
criminating treatment  as  the  legitimate  non- 
Marxist  emigre  leaders  from  the  non-Russian 
nations  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

H.  While  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee was  in  Europe  severs'  of  its  members 
visited  with  high  American  mUitary  officials 
in  Paris.  Dxiring  the  discussions  with  these 
officials  an  explanati<»i  of  the  purposes  of 
the  mission  was  made.  To  the  astonishment 
of  our  representatives,  they  were  asked  in 
a  very  pointed  manner  who  was  responsible 
for  the  secxirlty  screening  of  the  people  work- 
ing in  the  coordinating  center  in  Munich. 
Obviously,  ova  representatives  were  not  in 
a  position  to  answer  this  inquiry.  How- 
ever, in  all  honesty,  after  our  delegation 
completed  its  work  in  Europe,  during  which 
many  complaints  were  heard  about  certain 
personalities  working  in  the  center,  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation  were  compelled  to 
ask  themselves  this  same  question. 

I.  In  your  letter  of  May  4  to  the  non- 
Russian  emigre  groupe,  mentioned  above, 
you  state  in  connection  with  the  political 
platforms  and  organizational  bases  of  the  co- 
ordination center  that  "they  were  not  elabo- 
rated and  imposed  on  the  center  by  the 
American  committee.     Consequently,  modi- 


fications necessary  to  make  the  center  a 
more  effective  organization  must  be  worked 
out  in  discussions  with  members  of  the 
center."  Are  we  to  iinderstand  from  this 
statement  that  the  American  Committee  has 
no  control  of  or  exercises  no  direction  over 
the  political  platform  and  activities  of  the 
center?  We  can  draw  no  other  conclusion 
from  your  quoted  statement.  This  readily 
explains  why  it  has  been  made  impossible 
to  play  their  rightfxU  and  necessary  part 
in  the  work  of  your  committee.  To  start 
with,  your  committee  placed  the  control  of 
the  center  in  the  hands  of  certain  Riissians. 
which  fact  you  clearly  admit  in  your  letter 
to  tis  of  April  23.  Then  you  state  in  your 
aforementioned  letter  of  May  4  to  the  non- 
Russian  emigre  groups  that  many  changes 
in  the  political  platform  of  the  center  must 
be  worked  out  with  the  members  of  the 
center — the  assumption  being  that  your  com- 
mittee has  no  control  over  these  matters. 
In  addition,  the  formula  for  admission  and 
the  ratio  of  membership  between  Russian 
and  non-Russian  groups  Is  the  basic  part 
of  the  political  platform,  which,  as  you  ad- 
mit, is  in  the  hands  of  certain  Russians. 
Finally,  the  so-called  statements  of  the  cen- 
ter which  are,  in  effect,  a  denial  of  the 
American  understanding  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  and  so  characteristically 
dialectic  as  to  cause  wonderment  as  to  their 
origin,  are  also  controlled  by  certain  Rus- 
sians, and  any  changes  would  have  to  be 
granted  by  that  group.  In  all  fairness  and 
in  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  ask 
you  how  anyone  with  any  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  poUtical  retUities  existing 
within  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  could  expect  anything 
but  the  faUure  you  have  experienced  In  mak- 
ing the  coordinating  center  a  constructive 
force  in  the  fight  against  Soviet  Communism. 

J.  We  again  assure  you  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  the  legitimate  Ukrainian 
emigre  organizations  participate  In  the 
wcH-k  of  yovu*  committee  unless  and  until  a 
thorough  housecleaning  is  carried  out  and 
the  leadership  of  the  coordinating  center  Is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  anti-Marxist,  liberal, 
and  truly  representative  elements  of  the 
emigration  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  To  do  other- 
wise would  certainly  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  in  wtiich  ovu:  coun- 
try has  been  required  to  make  so  many  sac- 
rifices. The  best  service  we  can  perform,  in 
view  of  the  factual  record  presented  in  this 
letter,  is  to  continue  our  fight  for  what  is 
decent.  Just,  and  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

K.  We  also  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  com- 
plete willingness  to  assist  you  in  making  a 
success  of  the  American  Committee.  We 
stand  prepared  to  assist  you  in  any  manner 
necessary  to  place  the  jsolitlcal  work  of  the 
coordinating  committee  in  the  hands  of  the 
democratic  and  genuinely  representative 
elements  of  the  emigration  from  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  Should  that  step  be  completed, 
we  assure  you  that  the  best  elements  of  the 
non-Russian  emigration  will  give  to  the 
American  Committee  the  spirit,  purpose,  ded- 
ication, and  vigor  it  has  been  deprived  of 
up  to  the  present  time. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  the  public  Interests 
wlU  be  served  best  by  bringing  tliis  matter 
fully,  openly,  and  squarely  before  the  Amer- 
ican public.  In  this  manner  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  dark  corners  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  public  spotlight  and  that  any  and  all 
Marxist  elements  will  be  driven  out  into  the 
open  and  replaced  by  people  who  do  not  fear 
the  searching  light  of  public  inquiry.  We 
know  you  personally  will  have  no  objection 
to  this  method,  and  we  trust  you  will  agree 
with  the  methods  and  purposes  which  we 
have  proposed  to  accomplish  these  desired 
objectives. 

Faithfxilly  yours. 

Lev  B.  DOBaZANSKT. 

President, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  HOWARD  H.  RAKER 


n?  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing very  fine  article  from  the  New 
Age.  June  1953.  entitled  "William  Tyler 
Page  and  the  American's  Creed."  by 
Eugene  E.  Patton.  M.  M..  of  2033  Maple- 
wood  Drive.  Knoxville,  Tenn..  who  is  a 
constituent  of  mine: 

Every  loyal.  lnt«Ulgent  American  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  American's  Creed,  and  most 
of  them  can  repeat  It  from  memory.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  every 
American  can  repeat  It  and  when  all  Ameri- 
cans wUI  treasure  It  In  their  hearts  as  the 
symbol  of  true  Americanism. 

The  story  of  WlUlam  Tyler's  Page's  life 
reads  more  like  romance  than  true  history. 
His  great-grandfather.  Carter  Braxton,  was 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
When  Page  was  11  years  old,  he  became  a 
page  in  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  had  he  lived  1  month 
longer  he  would  have  been  an  employee  or 
an  officer  In  the  Honse  for  61  years.  Let 
me  tell  the  stc»y  of  his  employment  and 
rise  to  eminence  as  told  to  me  20  years  ago. 

When  his  mother  was  a  young  woman,  she 
was  engaged  to  a  very  fine  young  man  who 
lived  in  Maryland,  not  far  from  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation.  The  engagement  was  broken 
but  he  told  her  that.  If  he  could  ever  be  of 
■anrice  to  her,  to  call  on  him.  When  Wil- 
liam Tyler  was  7  years  of  age.  the  family 
was  la  a  dffllcnit  situation  and  it  became 
necessary  for  William  Tyler  to  get  employ- 
ment. His  mother  thought  of  her  young 
love  who  had  been  elected  to  Congress.  She 
wrote  this  man  a  letter  and  told  him  of  their 
condition  and  asked  If  he  could  seciire  em- 
ployment for  her  very  small  son. 

A  few  days  later,  she  received  a  letter  from 
her  former  lover  stating  that  he  had  a  place 
as  page  boy  for  her  son  and  to  have  him 
some  to  his  office  as  soon  as  possible.  Wll- 
Uam  Tyler  Page  said  that  his  mother  sat 
up  all  night,  washing,  ironing,  patching,  and 
darning  his  clotbee.  The  next  morning.  De- 
eember  19.  1881,  he  reported  at  the  office  of 
Ills  friend  long  before  office  hours. 

Be  began  work  as  a  page  at  once  at  • 
■alary  ot  $65  a  month.  On  December  23.  he 
was  Instructed  by  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  page  boys  to  go  to  the  office  of  the 
XXx>r)ueper  or  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  get  his 
■alary;  that  the  House  had  adjourned  fat 
3  weeks.  He  came  back  in  a  few  minutes 
with  his  salary  and  be  reported  to  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  pages  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made  In  his  payment. 

The  man  asked  him  what  mistake  had 
been  made.  He  said  that  they  had  paid 
him  a  full  month's  salary  and  that  he  had 
been  working  only  4  days.  The  man  as- 
sured him  that  everything  was  all  right;  that 
they  always  paid  off  for  a  month  in  advance 
so  the  employees  would  have  some  money 
for  Christmas. 

With  a  happy  heart,  he  went  down  town 
bought  his  mother  a  cruet  for  her  Christmas 
present  as  he  had  heard  her  wish  for  one 
some  time  before.  All  told,  he  spent  about 
$5  or  $6  of  his  salary  and  the  balance  he  car- 
ried safely  In  his  pocket.  He  got  on  the 
train  and  rode  home.  When  his  mother 
■aw  him  coming,  she  was  Bvae  he  had  been 
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and  she  broke  down  and  cried. 

he  told  his  story  and  showed  her 

and  the  roll  of  greenbacks,  she 

and  cried  again. 

William  Tyler  Page  became  too  old 

a  page,  he  was  given  a  position  In 

e  Post  Office;   later,  he  was  trana- 

the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 

learned  how  the  business  ot  the 

carried  on.     He  treated  everybody 

covurtesy   and,   later,   he   held 

new  Members.  Instructing  them  In 

of  the  House  and  how  to  get  along 

new  positions. 

the  Republicans  elected  a  majority 

in  1918,  he  was  the  unanimovis 

the   majority    for    Clerk    of    the 

he  held  this  position  for  12  years. 

Democrats  carried   the  House  in 

Democrats  and  the  Republicans 

so  much  of  him  that  they  created 

to  the  minority  and  he  held  his 

until  his  death.     The  Clerk  of  the 

the  highest  nonmember  office  In  the 

I  am  of   the  opinion  no  other 

held  this  office  for  12  years. 

;,  a  prize  of  $1,000  was  offered  for 

creed  for  all  loyal  Americans  and 

ryler  Page  wrote  his  100-word  creed 

the  United  States  bonds  and  gave 

lis  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington. 

Is  the  wonderful  creed  which  all 

loyal  Americans  will  accept  as  their 

the  end  of  time: 

in  the  United  States  of  America 

of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 

the  people;   whose  Just  powers  are 

I  rom  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 

in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation 

sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union. 

Inseparable;  established  upon  those 

of  freedom,  eqtiallty.  Justice,  and 

for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 

lives  and  their  fortunes. 

believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
to  love  it;  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag; 
c^fend  it  against  all  enemies."    (Wll- 
Page.) 
are  three  things  that  are  sacred  to 
who  are  loyal  to  the  Hag: 
to  the  American  flag  and  the 
which  it  protects; 
support  and  protection  cf  our  pub- 
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complete  separation  of  church  and 
wlilch  means  freedcxn  of  rellgiotu  wor- 
<iur  own  way. 

Eire  four  organizations  that  are  eom- 

t  >  the  promotion  of  thoee  principles : 

National    Society,    Daughters    of    the 

Revolution;  the  United  Daughters 

( confederacy;    the  American  Legion. 

sranches  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

pic  dge   allegiance   to   the   flag  of    the 

{ tates  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 

V  hich  it  stands;  one  Nation  indivis- 

with  liberty  and  Justice  for  alL" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

tON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  MKW  TOSX 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  10. 1953 
lELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  last 


Mr. 


the  Securities  and  Ejcchange  Ccnnmis- 
sion  ha  i  launched  into  an  investigation 
of  the  t  lird  stock  offering  of  the  Kaiser- 
Frazer  :::orp.  in  1948.    After  more  than 


5  years  of  delay,  the  Commission  fs  now 
going  to  establish  at  public  hearings 
whether  or  not  the  registration  state- 
ment  and  prospectus  filed  by  the  corpo- 
ration in  January  1948  was  false  and 
misleading.  The  Circuit  Covirt  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  had  already 
established  in  April  of  1952  that  the  reg- 
istration statement  was  misleading,  and 
it  stated  further  that  "any  sale  to  the 
public  by  means  of  the  prospectus  in- 
volved here  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933." 

The  Securities  and  EScchange  Commis- 
sion Subcommittee,  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  during  the  82d 
Congress,  studied  this  case  very  care- 
fully. The  report  of  the  subcommittee — 
House  Report  No.  2508,  82d  Congress. 
2d  session — disclosed  the  fact  that  as 
early  as  1950  the  Commission  was  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  Im- 
pc»ed  upon  and  misled  with  respect  to 
this  registration  statement,  but  it  made 
no  move  and.  Indeed,  saw  no  necessity 
for  making  any  move  until  after  this 
subcommittee  undertook  its  investigation 
of  this  case. 

The  report  discloses  that  the  under- 
writers of  this  stock  issue  had  charged 
repeatedly  as  early  as  1948  that  this  reg- 
istration statement  was  false  and  mis- 
leading, but  the  Commission  could  find 
notliing  wrong  with  it  after  several  re- 
peated examinations.  Why  could  not 
the  Commission's  experts  find  any  errora 
in  this  registration  statement? 

The  ansvier  to  this  question  Is  given 
partly  in  the  subcommittee's  report. 
The  Commission  considered  the  testi- 
mony of  Otis'  officials  of  "no  special  sig- 
nificance and  as  no  more  than  a  part  of 
Otis'  campaign  to  discredit  Kaiser-Prazer 
and  its  stock."  The  subcommittee  also 
stated: 

Apparently  the  staff's  attention  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  Otis  St  Co.  that  they 
failed  to  get  a  complete  and  impartial  view 
of  the  whole  situation. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  up  to 
the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  above  referred  to.  the  Commis- 
sion had  made  a  studious  attempt  to 
give  the  impression  that  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong  with  Kaiser-Prazer's  registra- 
tion statement.  Even  as  late  as  October 
1951  Chairman  Harry  A.  McDonald 
stated  that  the  Commission  had  no 
basis  for  an  investigation  in  this  case. 

In  connection  with  the  current  inves- 
tigation underway  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  June  22.  1953,  entitled  "High 
Kaiser  Official  Admits  False  Testimony 
at  Otis  Probe  in  1948."  I  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  pursue  its  investigation 
vigorously  and  take  whatever  steps  in 
its  power  to  punish  all  parties  that  were 
guilty  of  making  false  and  misleading 
statements.  I  repeat  part  of  the  sub- 
committee's unanimous  conclusion  In 
this  case: 

Anjrocie  who  imposes  on  a  Oovemment 
agency  invcdving  matters  of  public  concern, 
such  as  was  the  case  here,  should  be  prompt- 
ly and  effectively  dealt  with.  Not  only  Is 
this  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  such  treatment  would  act  as  a  deter- 
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rent  against  similar  violations.  If  the  C!om- 
xnlBslon  believes  It  Is  powerless  under  exist- 
ing statutes  to  proceed  against  the  registrant 
In  a  case  of  this  sort,  It  should  report  to 
the  Congress  with  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation. 

The  article  appearing  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  follows: 

HioH  Kaiskr   OmciAL   Admtts   Falsi  TEsn- 
Moirr  AT  Ons  Peobx  nt  1&48 — Incompletb 
INVENTOIT  Data  Wasn't  Intknoed  to  Mis- 
IXAO,  Attto  Firm  Ezxcutivx  Tells  SEC 
Washiwotoh. — ^A  top  Kaiser  Motors  Corp. 
ofBclal  admitted  yesterday  he  had  uninten- 
tionally made  a  false  statement  at  a  1948  In- 
vestigation Into  an   attempted  $10  million 
common  stock  sale  by  Kaiser  early  in  that 
year. 

J.  P.  Rels,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
auto  company,  made  the  admission  at  a  fact- 
finding hearing  being  held  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  The  proceeding, 
which  began  last  week,  was  called  to  deter- 
mine who  was  responsible  for  figures  con- 
tained In  a  registration  statement  filed  by 
Kaiser  with  the  SBC  In  January,  1948. 

The  filing  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  attempted  stock  sale.  The  deal  fell 
through  when  several  underwriters.  Includ- 
ing Otis  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  refused  to  go 
through  with  the  financing.  Otis  has  charg- 
ed that  the  figiires  in  the  statement  were 
misleading,  and  this  allegation  has  been 
siistained  in  the  courts. 

TESmCONT   UMDXH   TOM 

Shortly  after  the  sale  was  called  off  in 
1948.  the  SEC  launched  Its  first  fact-finding 
hearing  to  find  out  what  happened.  Mr.  Reis 
was  called  to  testify  in  July  1948,  and  it  was 
this  testimony  which  yesterday  came  tm- 
der  fire  by  Martin  8.  Fink.  SEC  attorney. 

Mr.  Reis  was  reminded  that  in  1948  he 
told  the  Commission  that  almost  all  of  a  $10 
million  Increase  in  inventory  which  showed 
up  in  the  registration  statement  was  due  to 
an  increase  In  parts  purchased  and  an  in- 
crease in  purchases  made  by  the  auto  com- 
pany. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  Inventory 
flg\ire  was  presented  in  the  registration  state- 
ment in  a  manner  which  gave  the  impression 
that  Kaiser  had  earned  more  money  in  the 
latter  part  of  1947  than  it  actuaUy  bad. 

It  has  since  been  established  that  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  boost  in  inventory  was  due 
to  price  markups  on  Inventory  already  in 
stock  at  that  time,  not  to  purchases  made. 

Mr.  Pink  asked  the  Kaiser  official  if  his 
1948  testimony  on  the  matter  was  false. 
Mr.  Reis  answered:  "It  was  not  Intended  as 
a  false  answer.  It  was  not  a  complete  state- 
ment." 

OBJECnOMS   KAISED 

The  SEC  attorney  then  insisted  that  the 
effect  of  the  1948  testimony  was  to  "falsely 
portray"  the  reason  for  the  Increase  in  in- 
ventory value.  He  asked  Mr.  Rels  If  this  was 
not  so. 

"Well,  the  answer  would  be  Tes,'  but  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  so,"  Mr.  Reis  replied. 

Mr.  Pink  then  asked  if  any  attempt  had 
been  made  since  1946  to  correct  the  false 
impression,  and  the  Kaiser  official  answered: 
"Not  that  I  know  of." 

Mr.  Pink's  questioning  of  the  Blaiser  execu- 
tive was  continually  objected  to  by  that 
company's  lawyer,  Mark  Hughes.  On  several 
occasions  the  hearing  examiner,  H.  B.  Tee- 
garden,  had  to  make  a  ruling  on  whether  the 
witness  should  be  required  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Pink. 

The  hearing  is  expected  to  resume  again 
Monday  afternoon,  with  either  Edgar  Kaiser, 
company  president,  or  other  Kaiser  officials 
slated  to  take  the  witness  stand. 

The  original  SEC  fact-finding  hearing  in 
1948  produced  no  charges  against  the  auto 
company. 


Adopt  Bricker  AmendmeDt:  NathTille 
and  Dayidson  Coaaty  (Teniu)  Yoiuf 
Republican  Clab  Adopt  ResolotiDB 
Asldttf  Immediate  Passage  of  Bricker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  resolution  approved  by 
the  Nashville  and  Davidson  County 
(Tenn.)  Young  Republican  organization 
to  speak  out  forcefully  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Bricker  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution: 
RsasoLvnoN  Advocating  Immkdiatb  Adoption 

or  THE   SO-CaIXED  BalCKER  AMENDMENT   TO 

THE  Constitution  or  the  United  States 

Whereas  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  our- 
selves, the  undersigned,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Impeccable 
and  undiminished  Is  the  vessel  and  chalice 
of  our  personal  liberty:  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  created  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  domestic  liberty  and  In  Its 
drafting  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  this 
Nation  before  the  world;  and 

Whereas  a  pernicious  doctrine  has  begun 
to  erode  away  the  integrity  of  that  Consti- 
tution, the  inviolability  of  our  domestic 
liberties,  and  the  very  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  nation; 

Whereas  this  doctrine  is  being  given  some 
legal  recognition  in  certain  of  the  Judicial 
courts  of  the  several  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit,  that  treaties  of  the 
United  States  shall  take  precedence  over  our 
domestic  law  and  constitutions:  and 

Whereas  in  the  <1bjb  of  the  founding  of 
this  country  our  ancestors  could  have  con- 
ceived no  such  possibility  of  conceding  away 
the  basic  right  of  the  American  people 
to  make  their  owu  laws  through  their  own 
representative  form  of  Government,  since  in 
that  time  no  doctrine  or  theory  of  Inter- 
national law  had  yet  conceded  any  concept 
that  treaties  could  concern  the  domestic  law 
of  nations:    and 

Whereas  in  contradiction  of  this  present 
and  real  danger  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  personal 
liberties  of  its  citizens  there  has  been  in- 
troduced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution moving  that  article  6  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  be  amended  In 
such  manner  that  treaties  and  the  terms 
thereof  may  not  supersede  our  fundamental 
domestic  law,  which  resolution  Is  popularly 
known  as  the  Bricker  amendment:  Tbere- 
tore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  consideration  of  all  of 
the  foregoing  tmd  of  our  duties  as  citizens 
to  help  preserve  for  ourselves  and  unto  our 
children  the  freedoms  won  and  preserved  In 
blood,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  free  status  of  mankind,  obedient  to  Ood 
and  living  under  a  Government  of  law  and 
not  of  men,  ought  here  to  be  preserved  as 
the  beacon  of  hope  for  all  our  brothers  who 
now  suffer  In  the  chains  of  tsrranny  through- 
out the  world,  that  we  the  Nashville  and 
Davidson  County  Toung  Republican  Club  do 
endorse  the  aforementioned  resolution,  to 
wit,  the  Bricker  amendment,  do  compliment 
the  patriotism  and  foresight  of  Senator 
yivttmm  and  those  who  have  Joined  with  him 
In  the  propoaltion,  and  we  do  moat  sincerely 


and  urgently  commend  its  adoption  to  those 
Representatives  and  Senators  who  now  rep- 
resent our  sovereign  State  of  Tennessee  in 
Congress  and  to  all  the  Representatives  of  tb» 
several  States  therein. 

Ben  C.  Robinson, 
President,     Nashville     and     Davidson 
County  Toung  Republican  Club. 
Benjamin  H.  Ernst, 
Sakah  Habris  Nelson, 
Db.  Ekic  Bell,  Jr., 

Board  of  Directors, 


Address  by  Hon.  Frank  G.  Gement, 
Governor  of  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  tenni:ssbb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  ttie  Record,  I 
include  the  text  of  a  challenging  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Frank 
G.  Clement,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  be- 
fore the  Kiwanis  International  Conven- 
tion, in  New  York  City,  June  22.  1953. 

The  address  follows: 

Atomic  Ideals 

(Address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Frank 

G.  Clement,  Governor  of  Tennessee) 

The  theme  of  this  convention:  Freedom: 
our  sacred  tnist.  Implies  by  choice  and 
phrasing  an  especial  concern  over  our  peculiar 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom In  the  world  today.  In  this  good  year 
in  the  life  of  our  Republic — dedicated,  as  It 
was,  170  years  ago  to  the  experiment  of  se- 
curing freedom  by  democratic  action  and  now 
the  world's  most  powerful  advocate  of  that 
political  process — In  this  170th  year  of  ovir 
national  life,  the  United  States,  I  believe  we 
will  all  agree,  has  cause  for  concern.  Today 
we  look  upon  a  troubled  world — ^I  say,  look, 
we  are  up  to  our  necks  In  it. 

Peace,  so  often  in  the  balance  against 
freedom,  is  there  again  today.  The  battle 
is  subtle  and  complex,  Irregultu',  and  I  might 
add,  harassing.  Today  we  have.  In  degree 
at  least,  a  new  situation  In  the  history  of 
armed  action.  In  the  fearful  shadow  of 
science's  cavalry  of  catastrophe,  no  man  will 
movmt  her  pale  horse.  Instead,  we  work 
at  fisticuffs,  stomp  and  gouge  and  at  name- 
calling,  threat  and  taunt,  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  doubletalk.  To  describe 
this  mixed  action,  we  use  such  terms  as 
"war  of  nerves"  and  "cold  war."  The 
grisly  restraint  today  upon  otir  so-called 
civilized  world  is  the  specter  of  incalcu- 
lable death — death  to  Incalcvilable  num- 
bers— perhaps,  total  extinction — ^the  immo- 
lation of  that  civUizatlon,  itself.  So  that 
peace  and  freedom,  however  opposed  in  our 
jH^dlcament,  are  Inseparable. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  question  of  our 
responsibility.  American  troops  today  ar« 
serving  in  49  of  the  97  other  countries  of 
the  world.  American  bombers  protect  much 
of  the  non-Commtmist  world,  using  a  huge 
netwca-k  of  89  major  air  bases,  built  or  build- 
ing in  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  and  the 
Arctic.  The  Pacific  is  dominated  by  the 
American  Navy.  Bo  are  Europe's  lifelines 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  Mediterranean, 
too,  is  something  of  an  American  lake, 
policed  by  a  big  United  States  fleet.  Ameri- 
cans Bie  waging  war  in  Korea  on  behalf  of 
62  non-Communist  nations  of  the  United 
Nations,  supplying  six  divisions  and  about 
80  percent  of  the  U.  N.  effort  for  that  wmt. 
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AD  over  the  world  are  American^ 
military  adTlaory  groups,  arms-aid  programs. 
Mbre  than  1.8  million  Americans  in  nniform 
are  aerring  overseas,  on  6  continents,  and 
dozens  of  Island  bases.  In  Burope  alone 
are  5  American  divisions;  there  are  11  Ameri- 
can air  wtngs  In  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  addition,  Americans  are  providing 
military  aid  to  Burope  now  at  the  rate  of 
XM  $4.5    billion   a  jtar   and    the   amoxmt   pro- 

gramed to  date  totals  914.5  billion.    As   a 
national    news    magnzine    (to   which,    Inci- 
\U  dentally,  I  am  indeoted   for   the   summary 

*'■  of  our  armed  effort)  as  this  magazine  com- 

plained recently,  each  American  taxpayer  is 
putting  up  $69  a  year  for  the  defense  of 
Europe,  while  the  European  taxpayer  is  only 
putting  up  $58  for  his  own  defense.  Conced- 
ing that  there  might  be  some  disagreement 
over  who  is  defending  who  in  Burope,  that, 
nevertheless,  looks  like  a  large  and  wide- 
spread effort  on  our  part. 

Moreover,  we  have  consummated,  or  are 
right  now  consummating  what  is  hailed  as 
a  truce  in  Korea,  which  may  bring  to  a  halt 
an  armed  conflict  there  that  baa  already 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  many 
billions  of  dollars.  I  am  told  that  our  own 
participation  has  cost  us  135.000  casualties 
and  $20  billion.  This  truce  seems  likely  to 
accomplish  the  cessation  of  a  costly  conflict 
at  least  for  a  time. 

SlmultaneouBly,  in  the  European  theater 
of  operations,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  relaxed  its 
grip  on  three  controversial  countries.  To 
Austria  it  has  sent  a  civilian  as  high  commis- 
sioner, abandoned  there  its  claim  to  a  long- 
contested  hydroelectric  plant,  told  the  Axis- 
trian  Government  that  they  would  no  longer 
be  Interfered  with  in  selecting  their  police 
force,  suspended  Soviet  control  of  the  move- 
ment of  civillana  and  of  private  and  com- 
mercial trafBc.  In  Bast  Germany,  U.  S.  S.  R. 
has  stopped  the  sovletization  of  agriculture 
and  industry  and  made  peace  with  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  It  is  reported,  too.  that  the 
Communists  have  abandoned  their  claims  on 
Turkey  in  the  eastern  provinces  and  at  the 
Straits. 

Tet,  nobody  whom  I  have  encountered 
•eems  to  be  happy  over  the  situation.  No- 
body Is  sure  that  we  are  living  up  to  our 
pectiliar  responsibility  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom  in  the  world  today.  President 
Elsenhower  has  proposed  a  defense  budget 
that  finds  many  Members  of  Congress — many 
In  his  own  party — complaining  that  It  is  too 
great,  or  that  It  Is  too  little.  There  are  many 
In  this  country  who  think  that  the  Korean 
war  was  indefensible  and  a  waste  of  our 
blood  and  treasure.  Many  now  articulate  in 
Congress  and  the  public  prints  predict  that 
the  truce  will  not  last,  that  it  has  not  settled 
any  question  in  Korea  over  which  we  fought, 
that  it  has  radically  weakened  our  position 
In  Asia,  and  Is.  in  fact,  a  retreat  that  pref- 
aces a  general  retreat  of  the  western  democ- 
racies fl-om  the  Far  East. 

The  news  magazine  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  though  Republican  in  its  leanings, 
predicted  recently.  "Asia  is  pretty  much  lost. 
Tlnice  deal  In  Korea  is  Just  the  first  that  will 
give  gains  to  the  Conununlsts.  Europe,  too. 
Is  pulling  back  from  United  States  leadership. 
Britain,  saved  twice  by  United  States,  still 
doesn't  like  United  States  leadership,  thinks 
It  knows  best.  •  •  •  What  you  discover  is 
that  United  States  is  being  Isolated."  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  you  here  read  these  bale- 
ful prognostications.  Doubtless  they  are 
biased,  but  In  one  respect  they  make  common 
with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  comment  ut- 
tered: they  complain  against  our  accom- 
plishments In  our  fight  against  the  Com- 
munists; they  criticize  our  leadership. 

But  complaint  is  common,  too,  about  our 
allies  and  about  the  United  Nations.  Sena- 
tor Tatt  has  been  outspoken  In  his  criticism 
of  that  organization.  The  Eiiropean  army 
Idea  has  been  pronounced  apparently  dead 
and  NATO  "far  from  thriving."    Perhaps  tha 
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I  think  that  it  is  very  fitting  that 
should  make  the  theme  of  this 
Freedom — our   sacred   trust.     I 
is  well  fcH:  us  to  talk  about  both  free- 
our    trustworthlnesa— our    trust- 
as  Kiwanlans  and  as  citizens  of 
countries — Americans — Cana- 
Unlted  States. 

convention  pamphlet  there  Is  one 
made  that  has  come  to  be  often 
with  this  organization.     It  is  set 
the  fifth  principle  of  this  conven- 
I  want  to  congratulate  those  who 
for  doing  so.    I  think  it  has 
relevance  to  our  problem  as  I  have  dis- 
it.     I  think  It  has  great  significance 
our  scai'ch  for  a  solution, 
forth  in  the  dodger,  it  reads:  "W* 
that  peace-loving  peoples  through- 
world  see  a  beacon  of  hope  in  the 
cooperation  between  Canada  and  the 
States,   and  we   proclaim  it  to  the 
Nations  as  a  pattern  for  all  iuter- 

relationshipe." 
ndeed.  It  should  be  a  pattern— or  at 
inspiration.    We   Kiwanlans   from 
of  the  border  meet  here  as  friendli- 
tbat  border  did  not  exist.     Seventeen 
and  forty  miles,  I  believe  It  Is,  with- 
on  it.    Americans  and  Canadians 
and  forth  almost  as  casually  as  one 
from  one  State  Into  another  within 
It  gives  an  Imprcaaiva  picture 
peace  and  freedom, 
lid  it  come  about?     If  we  are  going 
it  as  a  pattern  for  relationships 
the  nations  of  the  non-Conununlst 
my  question  becomes  very  pertinent. 
^wanls  have  called  attention  to  this 
y,  but  we  did  not  create  it.     Such 
border   aa   the   Canadian- 
States  border  is  a  very  rare  thing, 
a  fortuitous  occurrence.    The  origin 
liappy   drcunutancea   Is   worth   oiir 
itudy.    I,  who  come  from  below  an- 
Itorder,    the    Mason-Dixon    line,    am 
impressed    with    the    amicability 
that  exists  on  either  side 
United   States-Canadian   border. 

Dixon  line  was  no  International 

It  didn't  even  have  an  official  status: 

divided  brother  against  brother 

against  son  within  the  supposed 

States  in  the  most  ruthless  and 

*car  known   to  Western  man  up  to 
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been  so  much  impressed  that  I  hav« 

a  little  time  to  an  examination  of 

of  this  border  that  we  are  here 

advanclfag  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  of  the 

<in  either  side  of  it.     While  it  figured. 

Canada's  allegiance   to   Britain,   in 

Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of 

has  not  at  any  time  in  oxu  history 

cause  of  official  hoetillties  between 

view  of  the  great  disproportion  be- 

Ihe  populations  of  Canada  and  the 

Stotes.  now  13  mlllicMi  to  160  mll- 

ratlo  that  has  remained  about  tha 

along — In  view  of  our  disproportlon- 

poptlaUoDs,  thla  la  aU  th«  more  remark- 


Remarkable,  not  that  you  Canadians  would 
want  to  pick  a  fight  with  us;  but.  In  view 
of  our  expansionist  tendency  along  some 
c  ther  borders,  remarkable  that  we  did  not  try 
to  swallow  you  up.  Remarkable,  that  you 
did  not  construct  a  Chinese  wall  against  so 
big  and  powerful  a  neighbor. 

To  be  sure,  both  regions  were  settled  by 
substantially  the  same  European  stock  and, 
hnmedlately  after  the  Revolution,  many  who 
had  remained  loyal  to  tBngland,  migrated 
from  the  new  Republic  to  Caiuulian  terri- 
tory. Indeed,  over  our  history,  there  has 
been  a  large  amount  of  migratlcm  in  both 
directions.  But,  while  that  fact — the  fact 
of  our  common  stock — holds  its  significance, 
that  fact  In  itself,  does  act  provide  an 
answer. 

I,  from  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  am 
prepared  to  advance  a  refutatloo  of  any  such 
generalization.  The  Canadians  are  not 
closer  blood  kin  than  we  are  to  our  Yankee 
cousins.  I  urge  the  contrast  for  serious 
consideration.  I  believe  that  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  will  throw  light  upon  Um 
peculiar  case  of  the  Canauian  border. 

What  was  it  that  so  violently  divided  us. 
who  had  then  lived  in  one  political  bouse 
for  T7  years  and  as  neighbors  for  twice 
that  time?  What  was  it  that  did  actually 
array  brother  against  brother? 

The  discord  that  precipitated  the  Civil 
War  sprang  from  fundamental  differences  In 
values,  ideas  and  institutes — an  idea  such 
as  States  rights,  an  instltutution  aucb  as 
slavery.  The  Canadian  border  has  never 
signified  such  a  difference.  So  It  devolves 
upon  a  coincidence  of  Institutions — their 
devotion  to  common  ideas  that  bred  cordial- 
ity between  Yankee  and  Candlan. 

Cicero,  the  great  orator  and  politician  of 
the  falling  Roman  Republic,  once  said  that 
concord  was  the  basis  of  liberty.  And  by 
that  he  meant  that  men  enjoy  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  fraternity  only  when  they  ars 
In  accord  over  their  institutions  and  fun- 
damental beliefs.  He  made  this  observation 
as  he  looked  upon  the  morally  disintegrating 
Roman  Republic,  where  the  leaders  of  the 
people  had  lost  their  religion — at  a  time 
In  Roman  history  that  bears  some  analogy 
to  some  of  the  events  transpiring  In  the 
present  world. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  the  govern- 
ment governs  best  that  governs  least,  he 
spoke  eloquently  of  such  a  concord  in  this 
land.  He  spoke  out  of  a  knowledge  of 
that  concord  too  profound  for  him  even 
to  be  consclo\»  of  it.  He  spoke  of  a  free- 
dom that  could  only  live  through  ftinda- 
mental  moral  and  spiritual  concord. 

Our  world  today  enjoys  an  unprecedented 
state  of  communication.  Through  the  ter- 
rific speed  of  the  airplane,  one  can  break- 
fast in  Paris  and  dine  in  New  York  on  the 
same  day.  Radio  makes  it  possible  for  lead- 
ers to  commimlcate  with  onoMs  of  people. 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  In  every  conti- 
nent on  the  globe — even,  despite  Interference, 
with  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Television  now  brings  the  Uvlng  image  of 
the  spokesman  to  his  listeners.  Radio  tele- 
phone makes  possible  ctHnmunication  be- 
tween persons  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 
or  out  at  sea,  between  continent  and  conti- 
nent. Today  the  speed  with  which,  the  dls- 
taces  at  which,  the  convenience  In  which 
we  can  communicate  with  each  other,  or 
report  or  appeal  to  our  fellow  men  In  the 
mass  Is  without  previous  parallel  In  the 
record  of  the  world — it  amazes  even  us  who 
do  these  things  every  day.  This  modern 
communication  would  be  incredible  to  our 
ancestors — wovild  doubtless  have  baffled 
Thomas  Jefferson  or  Ben  Franklin. 

Never  before,  since  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
has  man  developed  such  powers  of  com- 
munication. And  it  might  be  added,  sadly, 
never  before  since  the  Tower  of  Babel  has  b« 
had  less  communion.  For  conununion,  as  I 
have  indicated  here.  Is  not  made  by  air  or 
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wire,  but  by  love.  It  comes  of  concord.  Am 
It  has  been  said,  "We  use  eommunlcatton; 
we  participate  in  communion.** 

I  am  not  sxiggesting  that  wt  all  bave  an 
obligation  of  personal  love  toward  one  an- 
otber.  A  pbiloeopher  recently  put  it  thus: 
"No  man,  under  any  political  dispensation 
known  to  vu,  bas  been  able  to  avoid  bating 
otber  men  by  deciding  tbat  it  would  be  a 
good  tbing  to  love  tbem;  be  loves  bis  neigh- 
bor as  well  as  the  man  be  bas  never  seen, 
only  through  the  love  of  Ood.** 

The  seciu-ity  of  freedom  today,  my  friends 
and  fellow  Kiwanians.  does  not  lie  against 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe,  nor  athwart  the 
shadow  of  the  Asian  Continent  in  Japan  and 
Formoea.  Freedom's  fastness  does  not  lie 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  nor  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  The  sanctuary 
of  freedom,  my  fellow  Americans,  lies  in  our 
hearts. 

I  have  said  many  times  in  the  last  several 
years  that  the  first  and  foremost  need  of  the 
world  is  religion — a  renewal  of  our  faith  in 
Ood.  At  the  same  time  I  acluiowledged  that 
religious  matters  lie  beyond  the  legislation 
of  the  state.  But  I  have  reminded  you  here. 
my  friends,  tbat  it  was  the  supp>ort  of  a  great 
religious  heritage  tbat  buttressed  freedom 
and  democracy  in  the  early  years  of  this 
struggling  republic,  that  made  enduring 
amity  possible  between  a  populous  United 
States  and  thinly-held  Canada. 

And  if  there  are  those  who  ask  why  a 
Governor  wants  to  talk  about  Ood.  my  re- 
sponse is  that  if  I  could  find  any  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  world  in  politics,  if  I 
could  find  an  economic  system  that  alone 
would  assure  us  freedom  and  peace  I  would 
confine  myself  to  those  fields.  But  I  cannot. 
What  I  see  in  the  light  of  American  and 
Canadian  history  I  humbly  submit  here,  not 
as  a  politician  nor  as  a  State  executive,  but 
as  your  anxioiis  fellow  American  and  fellow 
Klwanian  who  has  yearned  as  your  have 
yearned,  for  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  our  con- 
fusion. 

I  think  it  would  be  htipful  in  this  connec- 
tion for  us  to  think  of  freedom  in  two  rela- 
tionships and  as  of  two  degrees — let  vis  say, 
primary  freedom  and  secondary  freedom.  A 
man's  primary  freedom  lies  beyond  the  di- 
rect Jurisdiction  of  poUtics — it  lies  between 
him  and  his  God.  It  concerns  the  ultimate 
Issues  of  his  life.  Only  secondary  freedom — 
that  is.  a  man's  freedom  as  it  relates  to  bis 
fellow  man,  comes  within  the  purview  of 
the  state.  Man's  political  freedom  is  only  a 
negative  and  preparatory  freedom — ^it  can 
only  facilitate  bis  securing  his  ultimate  free- 
dom, which  is,  to  my  mind,  a  religious 
undertaking. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  that  I  am  straining 
a  point  to  restate  a  truism,  that  what  I  am 
■aylng  is  something  that 'nobody  ever  dis- 
puted anjrway,  but  one  does  not  have  to  deny 
a  distinction  to  forget  it,  to  encroach  upon 
It,  to  become  confused  over  it.  And  I  feel 
that  it  has  been  the  result  of  confusion  over 
this  distinction  that  brings  tu  to  speak  of 
freedom's  security. 

Our  confiaion  comes,  perhaps,  of  years  of 
materialism,  of  atheism,  of  godlessness  here 
at  home  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  And  even  those  of  us  who  profess  a 
faith  In  God  are  not  entirely  unaffected  by 
it.  This  confusion  bas  unconsciously  crept 
Into  our  attitude  toward  freedom  and  our 
attitude  toward  politics.  This  confusion  has 
manifested  itself  in  our  tacit  expectation  of 
acquiring  by  political  action  a  freedom  that 
only  God  can  give  xis — of  getting  heavenly 
goods  from  political  government.  For  years 
we  have  not  looked  to  the  state  of  the  pri- 
mary relatlonalilp  involving  our  freedom — 
our  religion.  For  years  we  have  grown  in- 
creasingly absorbed  in  the  wonders  of  civil- 
ization's means,  to  the  obscuratloB,  the 
abandonment  of  her  ends. 


A  nation  who  can  breed  atcon  bombs  surely 
can  breed  atomic  ideals.  I  say  we  znxist  oi 
we  die. 

It  is  my  pm-pose  to  suggest  one  to  you  here 
today — ^for  us,  let  me  say.  for  I  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  have  already  achieved 
this  IdeaL  It  is  not  an  extravagant  pro- 
posal. It  does  not  sound  celestially  remote. 
It  Involves  no  martyrdom.  It  does  not  even 
seem  heroic.  It  is  atomic  in  size.  But  It 
is  also  atomic  in  power.  It  is  an  infinitesi- 
mal  alternation  at  the  core  of  our  hearts  that 
is  capable  of  an  all-powerful  explosion  in  the 
«x>rld.  It  is  the  idea  that  wiU  set  up  a 
chain  reaction  of  the  spirit  that  can  de- 
molish greed  and  hate  and  fear  in  any  comer 
of  this  earth.  For  it  triggers  a  fissionable 
substance  that,  by  the  grace  of  God.  lies 
within  every  human  breast — not  merely  the 
Canadian,  or  the  Yankee,  or  the  Englishman. 
or  the  Frenchman,  or  Malayan,  or  Turk,  or 
Arab — not  merely  the  Christian,  or  Jew,  or 
Mohammedan,  or  Hindu,  or  Buddhist — not 
merely  the  black  man  or  the  white  man;  but 
in  the  breast  of  the  atheist.  In  the  breast  of 
the  Communist,  In  the  breast  of  the  criminal, 
and  In  the  breast  of  the  anti-Christ. 

My  proposition  is  simply  this:  Let  us,  each 
one  of  us,  every  man  here,  try  to  keep  a 
clear  head  and  a  clean  heart  to  distinguish 
between  the  means  and  the  ends  of  his 
life. 

But  that  to  my  private  affair.  Tou  ex- 
claim what  bas  that  got  to  do  with  world 
politics  and  the  public  crimes  of  commu- 
nism? 

The  poet  said: 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself; 
Every  naan  is  a  piece  of  the  continent, 
A  part  of  the  main.    He  said, 
'Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  becaiise 
I  am  involved  in  mankind' — 
And  it  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  tbat 
Any  man's  life  increases  mine." 

Make  no  mtotake,  my  friends,  neither  you 
nor  I,  nor  jonxr  neighbor  back  home,  har- 
bors any  secret,  keeps  any  private  room  b\rt 
Is,  in  some  inscrutable  fashion  Involved  in 
mankind  and  wiU  bring  its  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  public  crimes  of  communism. 

Let  me  point  out  among  our  friends,  be- 
fore we  attempt  to  consider  our  enemies — 
let  me  point  out  in  all  friendliness.  In  broth- 
erly love,  if  you  will,  that — 

I  am  more  concerned  over  the  splrlttial 
Implications  of  Great  Britain's  socialism 
than  the  political;  more  concerned  over  the 
metaphysical  tmpUcations  than  the  physi- 
cal- 
Conceding  that  communism  la  an  aspect 
of  secularism.  I  am  less  concerned  over 
French  communism  than  I  am  over  other 
ramifications  of  French  secularism,  over 
Prance's  loas  of  faith  in  God — 

I  deplore  Italian  rellgioxis  complaisance 
more  than  I  do  Italian  lack  of  political  stam- 
ina and  coherence — 

And  I  come  to  these  conclusions,  trying 
to  the  best  of  my  religious  ability  to  distin- 
guish the  means  from  the  enda. 

Obviously,  neither  you  nor  I  have  Mal- 
enkov's  ear.  I  doubt  that  many  of  us  could 
give  ChxirchlU  advice  that  he  would  take 
to  heart.  DeGauUe.  to  be  sure,  would  not 
appreciate  the  criticism  of  French  secular- 
ism that  I  have  given  here. 

Freedom,  like  charity,  begins  at  home— or 
rather.  I  should  say  that  freedom  through 
charity,  begins  at  home — begins  In  your 
heart  and  mine.  And  my  message  here  today 
Is  to  you  and  to  me:  the  noncombatants 
and  private  citizens  who,  taken  en  masse, 
furnish  the  spiritual  and  moral  climate  of 
this  coimtry — the  spiritual  and  moral  cli- 
mate in  which  our  leaders  have  to  live  and 
to  work. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  create  a 
climate  conducive  to  freedom  and  to  peace; 
we    can   make   this   new   land,    this   North 


American  Continent,  knit  by  a  soldlerlesa 
boimdary  of  brotherly  love,  the  remedial  sac- 
rament of  a  world  old  and  weary  of  spirit — 
If,  first,  we,  you  and  I,  can  remember  that 
example,  not  precept,  makes  us  leaders, 
makes  us  means  for  religious  ends. 

If,  we  can  realize  from  day  to  day  tbat  the 
ordinary  events  of  our  earthly  living  are  the 
means  by  which  we  contribute  to  divine 
ends. 

If,  we  can  remember  that  the  profit  we 
seek  on  a  business  venture  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end. 

If,  vre  can  realize  that  our  achievement  of 
recognition — membership  in  the  cotmtry 
club,  elevation  to  the  vice  presidency  of  the 
company,  election  to  public  ofSce,  receipt  of 
an  honorary  degree — Is  not  an  end  In  Itself, 
but  a  means  to  the  end. 

If,  you  can  meet  the  union  representative 
of  your  own  employees  and  bargain  for  their 
labor,  without  forgetting  that  they,  too,  have 
a  place  in  the  divine  pattern,  that  the  efforts 
of  none  of  you,  nor  the  enterprise  that  Joins 
you  together,  nor  even  the  end  product  of 
that  Joint  enterprise  is  an  end  in  Itself,  in 
God's  plan,  but  only  a  means. 

If,  we  can  remember — you  and  I — ^that  the 
clothes  we  wear,  the  meals  we  eat — for  there 
is  no  part  of  our  lives  too  trivial  for  re- 
ligious orientation — and  even  the  grace  for 
our  meat  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

If,  you  and  I  can  daily  realize  that  bU  love 
for  his  wife,  yes,  the  very  love  he  bears  the 
child  of  his  loins.  Is  means — ^that  all  human 
love  is  but  a  precious  means  and  never  the 
ultimate  end  for  which  you  and  I  live. 

If,  we — ^you  and  I  and  every  otber  Ameri- 
can, In  political  ofiQce  or  out — can  remember 
that  the  dollars  we  send  to  other  nations  of 
the  world  who  want  to  be  free  or  remain 
free,  are  not  an  end  In  themselves,  either  as 
our  Investment  In  their  economic  futiire,  or 
our  investment  in  our  own  defense — if  those 
dollars  are  to  mean  anything  more  than  rice 
down  a  rathole,  they  must  be  a  token  of  our 
love  to  our  fellow  men  few  the  love  of  Ood. 
And  every  dollar  we  sent  out  of  sentimental 
altr\ilsm,  or  vainglory,  or  fear,  or  stupidity 
stands  against  us. 

If  we.  at  home,  by  opinion  and  through  our 
agents  abroad,  can  convey  with  the  means 
our  dollars  and  our  technical  services  supply 
for  the  allng  economy  of  our  allies,  can  con- 
vey with  these  means  and  in  them  ova  reali- 
zation of  the  transcendental  ends  these 
meana  should  serve. 

If,  finally,  you  and  I  can  remember  that 
the  politics  of  any  situation  we  get  Into  is 
only  the  means  by  which  we  should  seek  to 
achieve  the  religious  ends  for  which  we  are 
put  here  upon  this  earth. 

We  become  what  we  are,  the  future  to  no 
brighter  and  not  much  darker  than  yotir 
Ideato  or  my  own.  I  have  tried  to  bring 
heaven  to  earth  here  for  you.  but  I  have  not 
perverted  the  terms.  I  shall  not  delude  you, 
I  shall  not  falsify  the  nature  of  freedom  nor 
ot  peace.  The  road  is  difllctilt  and  the  task 
will  be  hard,  but  although  God  asks  some 
things  that  are  hard,  He  never  asks  any  that 
are  unreasonable. 

It  was  hard  for  Abraham  to  take  hto  eon 
Isaac  up  on  the  mountain  and  prepare  to 
offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  but  Abra- 
ham understands  today  and  U  satisfied. 

It  was  hard  for  Moses  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  glory  of  Egypt  and  link  himself  with  the 
downtrodden  people  of  Ood,  enduring  the 
hardships  of  the  wUdemess,  and  stand  on  the 
motmtain  top  surveying  the  Promised  Land 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  have  God  say 
there  to  the  land  but  you  cannot  go  in.  But 
he  understands  today  and  to  satisfied. 

It  was  hard  for  Joseph  to  be  torn  from  hto 
own  people  and  sold  into  Egypt  and  to  be 
Ued  about  by  that  miserable  woman,  but 
Joseph  understands  today  and  to  satisfied. 
It  was  hard  for  Job,  that  strange  man  from 
the  land  of  UB,  to  be  covered  with  boite  from 
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the  crown  of  liU  be»d  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  and  sit  on  s  pile  of  a«he«  scraping  his 
sores  with  a  piece  of  saucer,  and  hare  his 
friends  say,  "Job,  you  are  the  biggest  sinner 
out  of  hell,  that  is  why  you  suifer  so."  Then 
later  have  his  wife  come  and  say,  "Curse  God 
and  die."  But  Job  understands  and  he  is 
satisfied. 

It  was  hard  for  Paul  In  witnessing  for 
Christ,  to  suffer  all  manner  of  hardships,  to 
be  scourged  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
later  to  put  his  head  on  the  block  and  seal  his 
testimony  with  his  life's  blood,  but  he  under- 
stands now  and  is  satisfied. 

Yes,  they  are  all  satisfied,  because  they 
used  all  means  to  strive  for  God's  ends  and 
they  found  freedom  and  peace.  And  they,  by 
Ood's  grace  and  plan,  gave  us  the  greatest 
religion  this  world  has  ever  known  and, 
founded  upon  it.  the  w<x-ld's  greatest  civili- 
zatlon — which  today  has  lost  its  way  and 
writhes  in  hatred  and  greed  and  fear  and 
mistrust  and  selfishness  and  godlessness— 
and  the  shadow  of  eternal  death. 

My  friends,  the  only  idea  big  enough  to 
unite  a  world  is  the  idea  of  God.  The  only 
institution  universal  enough  to  engage  all 
men,  is  rellgioxis  worship.  The  only  emotion 
that  can  Join  all  creatiires  in  one  communion 
Is  the  love  of  God. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsnc 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSXNTATIVXS 

Friday.  July  10,  1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago.  I  was  very  deeply  disturbed 
when  I  read  an  article  entitled  "Ambas- 
sador Wadsworth  Charges:  Instead  of 
Dollars  We  Spent  Lives."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  29,  1953,  edition  of 
the  Washington  E>aily  News.  The  arti- 
cle stated  that  Ambassador  Wadsworth, 
deputy  United  States  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  charged  that  the 
former  Democratic  administration  "cost 
the  lives  of  many  American  soldiers  by 
making  it  financially  impossible  for  oth- 
er U.  N.  nations  to  send  more  troops  to 
Korea." 

Since  such  charges  are  not  substan- 
tiated by  facts,  and  the  spreading  of  such 
allegations  could  be  classified  as  cheap, 
shoddy  politics.  I  immediately  con- 
tacted Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the 
above  news  article. 

Because  of  the  resentment  which  this 
Issue  had  aroused  among  my  colleagues 
In  this  body,  and  because  the  setting 
forth  of  the  true  facts  in  this  case  is  in 
order,  I  want  to  include  In  the  Record 
my  letter  to  Ambassador  Lodge,  together 
with  the  correspondences  received  sub- 
sequently from  Ambassador  Wadsworth. 
A  transcript  of  Ambassador  Wads- 
worth's  speech,  on  which  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  article  was  based,  is  also 
enclosed. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  which  appear 
below,  both  discredit  and  refute  the  news 
article  in  question.  The  article  repre- 
sented a  piece  of  very  poor  reporting, 
and  its  author,  as  well  as  the  newspapers 
which  carried  It.  owe  Ambassador  Wads- 
worth an  apology. 


and 
Both 
ence, 
members 


For  tny  part,  I  want  to  commend  Am- 
bassac  or  Wadsworth  for  his  promptness 
ri  adiness  in  clarifying  this  matter. 
hrough  the  means  of  correspond - 
{ knd  during  a  meeting  with  several 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  made  every  effort  to  rectify 
the  er  'oneous  impression  left  by  the  ar- 
ticle U I  which  I  had  referred.  Ambassa- 
dor W  kdswoith's  fine  cooperation  In  this 
Instanse  helped  to  prevent  a  develop- 
ment vhich  could  have  had  an  adverse 
and  unfortunate  effect  on  bipartisan- 
ship ii  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
The  above-mentioned  follows: 

JXTLT  1.  1053. 

Hon.  H  ENRT  Cabot  Lodcs,  Jr., 

Ch  ef.  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
I  'nited  Natioiu, 

Neto  York,  City.  N.  T. 
Dkas  Ambassaoob  Lodge:  As  you  undoubt- 
edly rei  Jize,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
adminl  itration  appears  to  have  Uttle  chance 
of  beirg  carried  into  effect  without  bipar- 
tisan support  in  Congress.  This  has  been 
demoni  trpted  during  the  recent  congres- 
sional 1  ction  on  the  mutual  security  program 
•ztensi  )n  bill. 

Becaise  ot  my  belief  that  such  bipartisan 
suppor  of  the  administration's  foreign  pol- 
icy is  c  ecessary  for  the  l>est  interests  of  our 
coimtr]  ,  I  was  very  much  displeased  with  a 
statemdnt  recently  attributed  to  your  dep- 
uty, wt  ich,  for  my  part,  tends  to  undermine 
this  bipartisanship. 

I  am  referring  to  a  United  Press  dispatch 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
Mews  o  Jime  29,  1953,  and  which  stated,  in 
part,  tt  e  following : 

"James  J.  Wadsworth,  United  States  Am- 
bassadcr  to  the  United  Nations,  charged  to- 
day th »  former  Democratic  administration 
cost  th!  lives  of  many  American  soldiers  by 
making  it  financially  impossible  for  other 
U.  N.  ni  ktions  to  send  more  troops  to  Korea. 

"A  'c  >mparatively  small  outlay  of  dollars' 
early  in  1951  could  have  saved  'more  than  a 
diviaiot:'  of  American  men  in  the  combat 
Bone,  hi !  said." 

I  am  certain  you  are  aware  that  congres- 
sional 8  pproprlatlons  would  have  been  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  United  States  to  equip 
and  maintain  in  Korea  the  troops  of  other 
United  Nations  members.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  you  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  tht  t  the  Republican  membership  of  the 
81st  anl  sad  Congresses  was  in  large  part 
opposed  to  foreign-assistance  programs.  The 
strong  ]  tepublican  opposition  to  such  meas- 
lu^s  as  the  Korean  Aid  Act  of  1950,  the  Par 
East  Asi  istance  Act  of  1950.  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic iLssistance  Act  of  1950.  and  the  Mu- 
tual Se<  urity  Act  of  1951 — to  cite  the  major 
Instancf  s — should  speak  for  Itself.  The  one 
instance  in  which  the  Republican  member- 
ship of  he  House,  and  of  the  Senate,  did  not 
opp>ose  ft  foreign -aid  measure  during  that 
period  iKScurred  when  the  Mutual  Defense 
Asslstan  ce  Act  of  1950  was  voted  upon. 

In  view  of  this  obvious  record  of  the  Re- 
publlcai  1  membership  of  Congress  during  the 
period  prior  to  and  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Koiean  conflict.  I  feel  that  it  is  both 
mislead!  Dg  and  unjust  to  charge  the  past 
Democritic  administration  with  costing  the 
lives  of  many  American  soldiers  by  making 
it  flnan<lally  in^)OBsible  for  other  U.  N.  na- 
tions to  send  more  troops  to  Korea.  That 
statement  is  not  factual,  and  its  implica- 
tions ar<  resented  by  such  minority  Members 
of  Congress  as  myself  who  have  to  date  given 
bipartisan  support  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration's foreign-policy  programs. 

I  woul  d  appreciate  having  your  statement 
on  the  iJbove  comment*  attributed  to  your 
deputy. 

Y(  son  sincerely. 

ClACKNT  J.  ZABLOCKI. 

^Member  of  Congreu. 


Ktw  Tone.  W.  T.,  /uly  9.  1953. 

Hon.  CUOCSMT  J.  ZABtOCKX. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dzab  Congkkssman  Zablocki:  Since 
Ambassador  Lodge  is  in  Massachusetts  and 
won't  be  back  untU  Tuesday,  I  am  replying 
to  your  recent  letter.  I  spoke  to  him  on  the 
telephone  about  it  and  be  authorized  my 
sending  you  the  facts  concerning  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  me  by  the  United  Press 
dispatch  to  which  you  refer,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  29, 
1953. 

I  don't  wonder  at  your  reaction.  If  I  had 
said  what  this  dispatch  reports.  I  certainly 
would  have  merited  the  rebuke  contained  in 
yo\ir  letter  to  Ambasador  Lodge.  I  did  not 
make  nor  would  I  ever  make  the  statements 
attributed  to  me.  I  consider  it  the  cheapest 
sort  of  demagoguery  to  play  partisan  politics 
In  these  matters,  and  I  would  resent  it,  J\ut 
as  you  did,  if  another  person  should  do  so. 
At  no  time  did  I  mention  American  casual- 
ties. Neither  did  I  charge  or  accuse  th* 
previous  administration  of  any  wrongdoing. 
The  subject  disc\issed  concerned  heavier 
pcu-ticipation  of  United  Nations  troops  ia 
the  Korean  fighting,  wholly  apart  from 
United  States  partlciptatlon. 

The  story,  as  it  first  appeared  on  the  United 
Press  wire,  was  so  seriously  distorted  that  I 
called  the  United  Press  bureau  in  Chicago 
immediately  and  obtained  from  the  reporter 
who  interviewed  me  an  admission  that  I  had 
never  made  the  charges  contained  in  th* 
dispatch.  A  rewrite  of  the  article  frcwa  th* 
Chicago  bureau  was  submitted,  and  thl* 
appeared  in  the  morning  papers  of  June  30. 
Although  this  stUl  contained  inaccuracies, 
the  fact  that  it  corrected  the  earlier  version 
is  ample  proof  that  they  were  wUling  to 
help  me  set  the  record  straight. 

There  were  four  other  people  present  dur- 
ing this  interview,  and  they  were  as  disturbed 
as  I  was  about  the  way  the  story  came  out. 
They  have  offered  to  corroborate  my  version 
of  the  affair  if  it  should  become  necessary. 

I  know  that  you  would  want  to  have  th* 
full  facts  on  this  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  send  them  to  you.  I  certain- 
ly agree  with  you  100  percent  as  to  th* 
necessity  for  bipartisan  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy,  and  a  respon- 
sible official  in  the  Government  should  do 
nothing  to  undermine  it. 

Would  It  be  asking  too  much  to  solicit  your 
help  In  correcting  the  Impression  this  article 
must  have  made  among  Members  of  both 
parties  on  the  Hill?  Having  such  an  unde- 
served reputation  for  cheap  politics  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamb*  J.  Wabswokts. 


The  Dtputt  Rkpbxsxmtativb  or  thb 
UNrrsD  States  to  the  United  Nations. 

New  York.  N.  Y..  July  9. 1953. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Congressman  Zablocki:  Pursuant  to 
your  request  at  the  hearing  yesterday,  I  at- 
tach herewith  a  copy  of  my  speech  made  In 
Chicago  on  June  29.    I  have  marked  the  copy 
on  page  3  where  I  mentioned  the  question  of 
logistical  support  for  United  Nations  troop*. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  your  handling  of  this 
matter  is  deeply  appreciated,  and  I  will  be 
very  grateful  for  anjrthing  you  may  be  able 
to   do   to   correct   the   bad   impression   th* 
United  Press  story  must  have  made. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jaios  J.  Wadswobtr. 

Imsubancb  fob  Pxacb 

(Address  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth, 
Deputy  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Accident  and  Health 
Underwriters,  Chicago,  HI.,  June  29.  1953) 
This  is  an  occasion  when  a  man  who  works 

for  the  United  States  In  the  United  Nation* 
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ftoels  that  he  has  come  among  friends.  Tour 
work  and  mine  is  founded  on  a  great  idea — 
an  idea  that  is  at  once  simple  and  profound. 
President  Elsenhower  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  president  of  Korea  put  that  idea  this 
way:  "There  can  be  no  independence  with- 
out Interdependence."  This  principle  Is  a 
cornerstone  of  the  United  Nations  structure. 
This  principle  is  the  heart  of  the  powerful, 
protective  system  of  insurance  enterprise. 

I'm  glad  to  be  here.  You  and  I  believe 
that  anyone  who  tries  to  go  it  alone  agalns^ 
potentially  overwhelming  economic  risks, 
when  he  can  readily  guard  against  those 
risks,  is  foolhardy.  By  the  same  token,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  stand  together  against 
the  theory  that  the  United  States,  as  a  "la- 
tlon.  go  it  alone  without  the  United  Nations. 
It  would  be  downright  foolish  for  our  coun- 
try to  cast  aside  allies  at  a  time  when  it  Is 
confronted  by  menacing  political  and  mili- 
tary risks — risks  that  exist  because  Commu- 
nist imperialism  Is  real. 

Tou  in  the  insurance  field  have  sometimes 
been  misunderstood.  I  am  sure.  The  United 
Nations  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood. 
Some  people  have  felt  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  kind  of  creeping  world  government. 
Other  sealous  people  have  wanted  the  United 
Nations  to  cotnmit  a  miracle  and  become  a 
world  government.  Our  reply  to  both  of 
these  groups  of  people  is  simply  that  the 
United  NaUons  isn't  and  it  won't. 

I  wont  discuss  misunderstandings  of  in- 
surance, but  I  will  recaU  the  story  of  a  term 
life  insurance  policy.  The  man  who  held  this 
policy  set  an  enviable  record  with  th*  issu- 
ing company  over  a  period  of  years.  Pre- 
miums were  paid  on  the  dot.  the  day  they 
were  due.  This  gentlemtan  became  some- 
thing ot  a  model,  as  the  years  went  by.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  oOce  which  received  his 
premium.  Suddenly  aU  this  changed.  Pay- 
menU  stoi^ied.  The  grace  period  elap**d. 
The  personnel  of  the  agency  were  m\ich  con- 
cerned in  the  light  of  his  magnificent  p**t 
record,  the  general  agent  wrote  a  letter  to 
th*  policyholder  «(t*nding  the  grace  period 
further,  but  pointed  out  that  payment  was 
really  essential  immedUtcly.  Back  came  a 
reply  from  the  policyholder's  wife.  It  read, 
"Dear  Sir:  My  husband  died  4  years  ago  and 
I  just  cant  keep  up  the  paymenU  any  more." 
So  I  guess  you  suffer  too  from  those  who  do 
not  know  what  yo\ir  work  is  really  all  about. 
What  is  the  United  Nations  all  about? 
It  U  a  place  wb*r*  world  public  (pinion  is 
developed.  It  is  a  place  where  world  public 
opinion  gets  things  don*.  In  the  United 
Nations  we  can  see  what  the  Commtiniste  are 
doing  in  th*  war  ot  ideas.  While  it  is  true 
that  th*  United  Nations  offers  the  Soviet 
Union  a  sounding  board  for  the  propaganda 
of  th*  big  lie,  it  is  also  a  deeply  powerfvU 
sounding  board  for  the  compelling  ideas  of 
freedom.  It  is  a  place  where  we  can  dram- 
atize the  accomplishments  of  a  free  economy 
In  sharp  contrast  with  the  terror  of  an  econ- 
omy l>aiaed  on  slave  labor. 

In  the  United  Nations,  Americans  can  see 
how  their  public  servants  are  carrying  on 
the  American  side  of  the  cold  war.  Ev«7 
United  SUtes  representative  in  the  United 
Nations  operates  under  the  glaring  q>otlight 
of  public  opinion.  Therefore  the  United  Na- 
tions helps  us  correct  o\ir  mistakes  more 
q\ilckly  and  with  greater  assurance  than  we 
could  do  otherwise.  The  United  Nations  is 
a  place  where  the  free  world  gets  consoli- 
dated, ftte  nations  sometimes  tend  to  go 
their  own  way  and  drift  apart,  but  sooner 
or  later  in  a  United  Nations  debate  some 
Communist  spokesman  win  say  something 
so  monstrous  that  you  can  almost  see  the 
free  nations  getting  together  before  your 
very  eyes.  Six  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions were  under  alien  control  when  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  signed.  Of  the 
800  million  people  in  the  free  world  who  were 
dependent  10  years  ago.  some  600  million — 
or  three-fourths — have  won  full  lnd^end« 
ence  since  1945.    These  newly  independent 


countries   include   India.  Pakistan.  Burma, 
the  Philippines.  Indonesia,  and  Israel. 

The  United  Nations  has  accomplished 
truly  dramatic  work  in  the  political  field  of 
conciliation  and  mediation.  Men  like  Ralph 
Bunche.  Ftank  Graham,  and  Count  Bcma- 
dotte  have  earned  a  place  in  the  history  of 
peace.  This  work  has  provided  the  people  of 
this  country  and  of  all  oihtx  countries  with 
a  unique  combination  of  life  insurance, 
health  and  accident  insurance,  business  in- 
surance, and  fire  insurance.  like  so  many 
insurance  investments,  the  value  Is  not  fully 
appreciated  except  in  the  case  of  unexpected 
emergencies  or  catastrophe.  Tet  the  United 
Nations,  because  of  its  effective  wcsli  in  pre- 
venting danger  situations  from  exploding 
into  large-scale  warfare,  have  saved  many 
live*  and  many  limbs  and  many  billions  of 
dollars. 

Consider  jvist  the  cases  of  Palestine,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Kashmir.  In  each  of  them  fight- 
ing had  actually  broken  out  and  threatened 
to  engulf  miUions  of  people  and  a  consider- 
able numlier  of  countries,  the  loss  of  whose 
friendship,  land  areas,  and  vital  human  and 
material  resources  would  threaten  the  peace, 
security,  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
and  the  whole  free  world.  United  N.ations 
action  baited  the  fighting. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  here  at  this  conven- 
tion can  suggest  how  we  could  measure  the 
value  of  th*  United  Nations  to  ns  in  the 
light  of  th*  10-cent-a-year  premium  which 
each  American  citiaen  pays  for  its  political 
work.  How  could  we  measure  the  possihle 
cost  to  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
heavily  dependent  on  areas  where  conflicts 
might  have  broken  out?  What  would  have 
been  the  loss  resulting  from  raw  materials 
cut  off.  from  Investments  destroyed,  and 
markets  ruined?  TragicaUy  heavy  as  is  the 
human  ooet  after  the  Kwean  conflict  and 
the  material  cost  of  the  warfare,  how  much 
heavier  would  our  military  outlay  be,  had 
not  this  Communist  aggression  been  checked 
in  Korea? 

The  dime-a-year  premium  I  JoMt  men- 
tioned covors  the  regular  work  of  th*  United 
Nations,  exclusive  of  the  specialized  agencies 
and  programs  supported  voluntarily  by  gov- 
ernment. The  cost  per  person  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  for  the  United  States  assess- 
ment for  the  United  Nations  and  for  all  of 
its  spedaliaed  agencies  is  apiwoxlmatriy  16 
cents  a  year. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  low  premium  to  pay. 
•me  few  mUllon  already  q;>ait  have  saved  us 
billions.  Moreover,  the  smaU  insurance  in- 
vestment will  bring  great  returns  In  Uve* 
saved  and  in  human  misery  averted. 

In  contemplating  something  that  Is  as  im- 
portant as  the  United  Nations,  it  Is  vital  to 
look  at  the  thing  as  it  is  and  not  to  overstate 
the  case.  Candor,  of  course,  compels  the  ad- 
mission that  the  United  Nations  has  not  Uved 
up  to  all  the  things  that  were  claimed  for 
it— «nd  that  many  of  those  things  were  im- 
possible. ^^  ^  , 
The  greatest  aggression  since  the  end  or 
World  War  n  was  that  in  Korea.  In  Korea, 
the  United  States  was  the  first  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  South  Koreans  and  we  prevailed 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  recognize  the 
action  as  an  aggression  and  to  Join  forces  with 
us.  Since  that  time,  16  nations  have  fur- 
nished armed  forces,  and  out  of  every  100 
men  in  the  division  forward  zone  in  Korea, 
52  are  Koreans,  38  are  Americans,  and  10  are 
from  other  United  Nations  coxintries.  This 
is  assuredly  not  as  many  from  the  United 
Nationa  as  we  would  like,  but  equally  assured- 
ly, 10  is  better  than  nothing  and  if  the  10 
were  not  there,  we  would  have  had  to  supply 
them  ourselves.  The  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  has  only  supplied  10  percent  of  the 
front- line  troops  is  largely  not  the  fault  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  were  many  states 
who  would  have  gladly  supplied  more  troops 
but  who  could  not  supply  the  highly  m*cha- 
nlBBd  *quipment  of  modem  war  and  who  did 
not  have  th*  doUaia  with  which  to  buy  It. 


And  in  1951  and  1953  th*  admlnUtraUon 
nuide  requirements  of  logistical  and  dollar 
support  which  many  United  Nations  mem- 
bers could  not  meet.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this  materiel  factor,  the  United  Nations  troops 
might  well  have  been  20  or  30  percent,  in- 
stead of  10.  Recognising  all  these  factors 
to  be  true,  we  should  nonetheless  be  grateful 
for  and  pay  our  tribute  to  the  heroic  service 
of  the  troops  who  have  borne  the  battle. 

General  MacArthur  once  made  this  pene- 
trating observation:  •••  •  •  The  Communist 
threat  is  a  global  one.  Its  successful  advance 
In  one  sector  threatens  the  destruction  of 
every  other  sector.  Tou  cannot  appease  or 
otherwise  surrender  to  communism  In  Asia 
without  simultaneously  undermining  our  ef- 
forts to  halt  Its  advance  in  Europe." 

The  United  Nations,  together  with  regional 
•ecttrlty  arrangements  which  relate  to  the 
United  Nations,  is  a  major  bxilwark  in  the 
defense  of  freedom.  The  United  Nations  is 
our  insurance  against  standing  alone  before 
Communist  tyranny.  It  is  insurance  for 
peace. 


i 


The  Emergency  ImmifratioB  BiH 


EZTEI^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOCSS  OP  RKPRXSKRTATIVBS 

Friday,  Jvly  10. 19Si 

Mt.  HELL£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  taken  alwajrs  a  liberal  stand  on 
immigration.  I  hope  that  the  proposal  to 
admit  240.000  Eur(4>ean  refugees  and 
Iron  Curtain  escapees  into  the  United 
States  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  for  consideration  and  ap- 
provaL  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  bin  also  calls  for  the  admission  of 
75,000  nationals  from  Italy  and  20,000 
each  from  Greece  and  the  Netherlands. 
In  order  to  relieve  in  some  small  measure 
the  overcrowded  and  overpopulated  con- 
ditions in  those  three  countries. 

In  Maj  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress  to  admit  100,000  immigrants 
from  Italy,  outside  of  quota  restrictions, 
during  the  coining  2  years.  At  the  time 
I  introduced  my  bill.  I  referred  to  Italy's 
difficulties  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  im- 
pact of  political,  economic,  and  social 
changes  in  postwar  Europe.  In  this 
connection,  I  stated  as  follows: 

A  prime  factor  in  this  difflcxilt  situation 
Is  Its  surplus  of  population  and  the  need  for 
Increased  emigration  from  Italy  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  a*  a  aolution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  an  area  approximately  twice  the  sise  of 
New  Tork  State,  Italy  mtist  support  a  popu- 
lation nearly  a  third  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  Statea.  The  economy  of  the  country 
la  not  able  to  i"^«"*Atn  a  population  of  this 


Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
bill  to  admit  240,000  refugees  from  po- 
litical oppression.  Congress  win  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  foUow  up  our  words 
of  sympathy  to  these  people  with  con- 
crete deeds.  The  Communist-dominated 
coimtries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Soviet 
Russia  Itself,  with  their  many  minions 
of  enslaved  people,  are  showing  definite 
signs  of  approaching  the  brink  of  re- 
volt The  people  are  becoming  more 
restless  and  agitated  with  each  passing 
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day.  Words  of  eDcouragement  and  deeds 
which  would  prove  to  greater  numbers 
behind  the  Inm  Curtain  that  we  are 
their  friends,  would  unquestionably  go 
a  long  way  now  and  have  a  terrific  im- 
pact on  the  thinking  of  those  people. 
Early  passage  of  the  emergency  immi- 
gration bill  woiild  be  such  a  deed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoko.  I  want  to  in- 
sert a  brief  editorial  on  the  subject  which 
appears  In  today's  New  York  Times.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Thx  Rsttcss  Bnx 

The  administration  bUl  to  add  240.000 
refugees  and  other  necessitoiis  Immigrants 
to  the  regular  quotas  during  the  next  2  years 
was  meeting  with  opposition  yesterday  In 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Some  op- 
ponents thought  that  our  Nation  of  about 
160  million  souls  could  not  absorb  that 
many  additional  newcomers  or  that  the 
wrong  persons  would  get  in.  Actually  the 
proposed  Immigrants  would  fall  Into  two 
classiflcatlons :  first,  those  who  have  escaped 
from  Iron  Curtain  countries;  second,  those 
coming  from  overcrowded  Italy  and,  in 
B-naller  numbers,  frcm  Oreece  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  first  case  we  would  be 
receiving  proved  enemies  of  communism; 
in  the  second  we  would  be  getting  good  stock 
who  have  no  reason  to  love  communism  and 
who  wovildn't  receive  passports  if  they  had 
communistic  affiliations. 

Opposition  seems  a  little  strange,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  foreigners  are  not 
much  good,  anyhow,  and  that  the  less  we 
■ee  of  them  the  better.  That  argument, 
moreover,  doesn't  make  sense  in  the  United 
States,  exc^t  as  it  might  be  used  by  full- 
blooded  members  of  the  native  Indian  tribes. 

Compromises  In  detail  were  being  dls- 
euased  yesterday.  No  one  can  prove  that 
the  specific  number  of  240,000  In  2  years  Is 
too  small  or  too  large,  or  that  the  allocations 
•re  scientifically  accurate  for  the  purpose  the 
administration  had  in  mind.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  sound.  This  Nation  was  founded  by 
lovers  of  freedom.  We  have  room  for  at 
leaat  a  few  more. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  OTDIAHA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSINTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  very  interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  report  issued  last  year  by  the 
Heller  subcommittee,  which  had  con- 
ducted an  investigation  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  SEC.  The  report  revealed 
the  shocking  story  of  errors,  indifference, 
and  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  staff.  The  subcommittee 
made  certain  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  which  were  completely  ig- 
nored. 

I  have  been  very  Interested  in  the 
mysterious  maneuvering  concerning  the 
North  American  Co.,  its  supposed  di- 
vorcement from  the  West  Kentucky  Coal 
Co.  and  other  subsidiaries.  The  Com- 
mission's failure  to  inquire  into  this  sit- 
uation as  recommended  by  the  Heller 
group  was  a  deliberate  and  highhanded 
affront  to  that  body.    To  those  of  us 


inten  sted  in  this  and  similar  cases  of 
outsic  e  control  of  local  Industries 
through  directors  who  own  no  stock  in 
the  industry  and  who  exercise  control 
by  de  rious  methods,  the  Heller  subcom- 
mittei»  conclusions  presented  a  sordid 
pictui  e. 

Th<  report  also  noted  the  "rapid  turn- 
over »f  Commissioners,  especially  when 
short  y  after  their  resignation  they  re- 
turn o  practice  before  the  very  agency 
whost  laws  they  sought  to  administer." 
This  s  a  practice  which  has  been  noted 
in  otiier  Government  regulatory  agen- 
cies, t  nd  which  must  be  stopped.  A  way 
must  >e  found  to  keep  men  from  making 
qiiasl  judicial  decisions  about  certain 
privai  e  concerns,  and  shortly  thereafter 
accep  ing  emplojrment  with  these  same 
conce  -ns.  To  say  the  least,  such  a  prac- 
tice looks  bad.  and  casts  aspersions  on 
public  officials  and  proper  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

Th<  reference  to  this  practice  in  the 
Helle;  report  was  not  orTy  a  r^sumi  of 
the  p  ist,  but  a  prediction  of  the  future. 
The  I  ew  York  Times  of  July  3,  1953,  re- 
ports the  election  of  Donald  Cook,  re- 
centl3  Chairman  of  the  SEC,  to  a  vice 
presic  ency  of  the  American  Oas  and 
Elect]  ic  Service  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of 
the  American  Gas  ft  Electric  Co. 

Th<  SEC  is  charged  with  the  admlnls- 
tration  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Comp  ftny  Act  of  1935.  It  is  designed  for 
the  protection  of  investors,  consumers, 
and  t  le  general  public.  When  the  high- 
est olSclal  of  the  SEC  accepts,  within 
2'/^  Keeks  after  his  resignation,  a  high 
positi  )n  with  a  utility  company,  the  pub- 
lic is  ipt  to  raise  its  eyebrows. 

Th(re  have  been  too  many  instances 
of  Ocvernment  employees  leaving  their 
positi  >ns  and  accepting  high-paying 
jobs  :  rom  companies  which  they  were 
suppo  »d  to  have  been  regulating  when 
they  '  fere  in  Government  service.  This 
practi  ce  casts  a  shadow  of  suspicion  over 
the  c<  ncept  of  fair  administration  of  the 
law.  rhe  case  in  point  calls  to  mind  the 
Hellei  subcommittee's  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  get  action  from  the  SEC  on  the 
North  American  case. 

Thli  whole  practice  Is  another  indi- 
cation of  the  impracticability  of  Gov- 
ernment control  and  regulation  of 
American  businesses.  If  the  SEC  can- 
not wi  irk  to  the  more  obvious  advantage 
of  th<  Nation,  then  it  should  be  abol- 
ished. If  responsible  Government  posi- 
tions Lre  to  be  used  as  stepping-stones 
to  hig  i-paying  jobs,  then  there  is  a  seri- 
ous qu  sstion  as  to  their  value  to  the  Oov- 
ernme  at  and  to  the  people. 


The  Secret  of  Liberty 


IfXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.  UWRENCE  H.  SBOTH 

OF  wiscowsDr 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESXNTATZVK8 

Friday,  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  I  EAOTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  Including  an  article  by 
Mr.  In ,  B.  Bennett,  former  editor  of  the 
Washi^ton  Post,  on  the  subject  The 


Secret  of  Liberty.    It  Is  a  very  Interest- 
ing article,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  membership: 
TBI  SscaxT  OF  LxBorrr 
(By  Ira  B.  Bennett) 

The  Foxirtb  of  July  1T70.  On  that  day  was 
declared  the  truth  that  electrified  part  of 
oppressed  mankind  by  giving  them  the  secret 
of  liberty.  They  were  desperate  under  pro- 
longed injustice:  they  had  had  a  taste  of 
self-government  under  colonial  rule,  and  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  they  acted.  By  valor 
and  wladom  they  created  their  own  nation, 
which  has  now  become  the  foremost  nation 
of  all  time.  What  they  won  by  their  valor 
they  perpetuated  by  their  wisdom  In  creating 
a  Constitution  that  secures  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  Americans  forever. 

What  is  that  truth,  that  key  to  UbertyT 
It  is  this: 

That  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneaa.  That 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govemect. 
There  it  Is,  simple,  imperishable. 
Americana,  fighting,  ^ned  their  Uberty 
and  independence.  The  government  they 
formed  Is  subject  to  them.  It  has  weathered 
all  kinds  of  storms.  No  man  can  be  a  slave 
under  the  American  flag.  The  States  are 
Indestructible.  The  Union  Is  Indlasoluble. 
The  United  States  stands  upon  the  Rock  ot 
Ages.     Liberty  Is  perpetual,  under  Ood. 

The  posterity  of  thoee  who  won  and  estab- 
lished liberty  take  this  blessing  as  a  gift  of 
nature,  like  the  water  they  drink  or  the  air 
they  breathe.  How  many  of  them  realize 
the  fact  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty?  How  many  of  them  appreciate 
the  meaning  and  majesty  of  the  Fourth  of 
July? 

But  if  matxire  citizens  are  disquieted  by 
the  seeming  indifference  of  youth,  what  la 
to  be  thought  of  the  apathy  of  hundreds  of 
millions  in  many  nations  who  do  not  grasp 
the  secret  of  liberty?  Since  1789  they  have 
had  before  them  the  example  of  an  oppressed 
people  who  proved  that  liberty  can  be  won 
by  faith  in  God  and  in  themselves,  and  that 
thU  liberty  can  be  perpetuated  by  eeUblish- 
ing  a  government  based  upon  the  divine 
rule  of  man's  equality  and  divine  Inheritance 
of  the  right  to  enjoy  liberty.  Why  are  peo- 
ples in  countries  professing  belief  In  Ood 
still  rufferlng  the  injustice  of  Inequality  and 
tyranny?  The  nations  professing  belief  In 
God  contain  about  a  billion  popxilatlon.  Tet 
only  a  few  of  them  are  reaUy  free.  Most  of 
the  others  are  misgoverned.  Asia,  with  Its 
billion  and  more  of  atheists  and  pagans,  off- 
sets all  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Americas. 
There  himian  saJvery,  the  Nemesis  of  empires, 
returns  like  a  horrible  ghost  from  the  ancient 
past,  to  curse  all  Asiatics  and  to  threaten  the 
whole  world. 

George  Washington,  upon  quitting  the 
Presidency,  told  his  countrymen  hopefully 
that  their  prudent  use  of  liberty  under  the 
Constitution  might  Induce  "every  nation 
which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  It"  to  adopt  liberty. 
But  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  30 
years  before,  had  foreshadowed  the  well-nigh 
universal  apathy  of  men: 

"All  experience  hath  shewn  that  mankind 
are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  Uls  are 
sufferable.  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed." 

Despite  the  stirrings  toward  liberty  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  the  foregoing  ob- 
servation is  as  applicable  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind today  as  it  was  when  uttered  177  years 
ago.  It  explains  why  the  hopes  underlying 
the  United  Nations  are  fading  as  men  per- 
ceive how  slowly  Uberty  makes  beadwny 
against  oppression.  It  explains,  also,  why 
Americans  struck  out  against  Insufferable 
Ills  and  gained  their  liberty  without  waiting 
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for  the  laggglng  world  to  Join  the  march.  If 
they  had  waited  200  years  they  would  have 
found  few  others  ready  and  wise  enough  to 
win  and  hold  liberty. 

Clement  Attlee,  Socialist,  recently  Prime 
Minister  in  the  British  Labor  Cabinet,  criti- 
cizes the  United  States  Constitution  as  iso- 
lationist. He  is  right,  in  the  sense  that 
Americans  ordained  their  Constitution  for 
ttt  United  States  of  America.  Americans 
still  believe  that  "he  who  would  be  free 
himself  must  strike  the  blow."  But  they 
eagerly  hope  that  oppressed  peoples  every- 
where will  strike  for  liberty.  They  are  not 
Isolationists  in  cooperating  with  other  peo- 
ples for  the  sake  of  world  liberty  and  peace. 

Mr.  Attlee  confessed  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  United  States  Constitution. 
He  uondered  why  it  was  not  so  shaped  that 
somebody,  somewhere,  would  have  absolute 
power — so  that  any  government  making  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  could  be  sure 
that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified. 

Poor  Attlee.  Many  Americans  bwrst  Into 
laughter  when  they  heard  this.  They  be- 
hold this  Socialist  lately  leading  blind  fol- 
lowers along  a  path  directed  to  the  vortex 
of  communism,  and  now  complaining  that 
the  United  States  is  not  an  absolutism.  It 
Is  little  wonder  that  Britain  almost  plunged 
over  the  precipice  under  his  premiership. 
He  cannot  understand  why  Americans  deny 
to  anyone  absolute  power — whether  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  or  coiirt.  In  other  words, 
he  cannot  understand  the  truth  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  He  believes  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  but  not  in  the  divine 
rights  of  man. 

Thoughtful  citizens  agree  that  study  of 
the  Constitution  is  needed  in  this  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ignorance  of  outl&nders 
like  Attlee.  Yoxing  people  should  know 
something  of  the  nature  oi  their  Govern- 
ment— why  they  are  free  and  secure.  The 
infiltration  of  Communists  into  schools  and 
colleges  works  for  deep  future  mischief. 

Vigilant  committees  in  Congress  are  doing 
much  to  frustrate  Conmiunlst  conspirators. 
Public  opinion  stoutly  supports  these  com- 
mittees; but  there  Is  widespread  ignorance 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  congressional 
committees  of  investigation.  This  ignorance 
is  not  confined  to  the  young:  it  is  exhibited 
by  prominent  citizens  who  wield  much  influ- 
ence. 

Many  Americans  enthusiastically  support 
the  idea  that  most  nations  are  eager  to 
organize  a  world  government  that  will  abol- 
ish war.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  liberty 
is  not  complete  in  most  governments,  and 
that  liberty  Itself  might  be  abolished  by  a 
world  government.  Just  as  the  United  Nations 
has  abolished  the  victory  of  liberty  in  Korea. 
These  American  idealists  also  forgot  that 
only  26  years  ago  the  nations  agreed  to  re- 
nounce war  and  were  then  plunged  by  treaty 
violators  into  the  worst  war  of  all  time. 
Out  of  that  war  emerged  the  traitor  to  peace 
and  liberty,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  one  of  the  powers 
that  agreed  in  1929  to  renounce  war. 

Not  knowing  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  a 
traitor,  the  victors  in  1945  organized  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  abolish  war.  The 
traitor  was  given  equal  power  with  four  other 
great  nations,  to  act  as  agents  for  all. 
Unanimous  agreement  by  the  five  powers 
could  have  suppressed  war.  The  traitor 
vetoed  plans  to  preserve  peace  and  to  pro- 
mote liberty.  Thus  the  United  Nations  was 
transformed  into  a  bedlam  of  fr\utratlon 
and  anarchy. 

While  the  traitor's  veto  agent  was  absent 
the  United  Nations  resolved  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Korean  Republic.  The  United 
States  took  this  resolution  seriously  and 
plunged  into  the  war.  Let  the  truth  be 
told — Americans  en  masse  approved  the  hon- 
est move  to  protect  Korea.  Then  they  stif- 
fered  betrayal  by  nearly  all  the  nations, 
which  shamelessly  refused  to  cooperate.  Tet 
those  nations  hold  their  hands  out  for 
American  aid. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  Americans  indig- 
nantly denounce  the  United  Nations  as  a 
fraud?  Senator  Taft  voiced  the  opinion  of 
millions  when  he  suggested  that  the  United 
States  shovild  wind  up  the  Korean  affair  with- 
out regard  to  the  United  Nations.  Other 
millions  agree  with  President  Elsenhower 
that  a  solution  of  the  problem  should  be 
soiight  through  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
hope  that  patient  negotiation  will  not  only 
solve  the  Korean  problem  but  somehow  keep 
free  nations  working  together  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  How  free  nations  can 
work  with  an  enemy  traitor  as  a  partner  is 
not  clear  to  anybody.  Public  opinion  Is 
divided  and  confused. 

The  United  States,  a  giant  that  cotild 
readily  dispatch  any  enemy,  is  fettered  and 
tied  down  by  an  unfortunate  bargain  with 
other  nations,  including  the  enemy  traitor. 
This  nation  is  honorably  trying  to  keep  a 
bargain  that  has  been  broken  by  other  na- 
tions that  refuse  to  fight  in  Korea. 

What  Is  the  way  out?  Logically,  the 
remedy  Is  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  this  remedy  cannot  be  applied 
for  lack  of  united  public  opinion.  So  the 
fettered  giant  must  writhe  in  torment  while 
the  world's  enemy  is  free  to  work  for  the 
destruction  of  liberty. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  American 
people  to  decide  their  destiny.  They  are 
masters  of  their  government — which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  many  peoples  in  so- 
called  free  nations.  Now,  on  this  Foiirth  of 
July,  Is  a  good  time  for  Americans  to  com- 
mand their  government  to  stand  faithfully  on 
the  truth  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  it  Ifi  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 


Eitenhower's  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OF  KZNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,'  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article, 
which  is  the  last  of  a  series,  by  James  Y. 
Newton  entitled  "Hard  Money  Policy's 
Wisdom  Is  Target  of  Bitter  Criticism," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  tfvening  Star  on  July  9,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EisENHowxK's  Economics:  Hakd-Monkt  Pol- 
icy's Wisdom  Is  Tabcbt  of  Bitter  Cam- 
cisM — Fear  op  Inabii,itt  To  Contbol  TazNO 
Mat  Bz  Behikd  OOP  Pxtixback 
(By  James  Y'.  Newton) 
The  drive  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion toward  "hard  money"  and  the  "sound 
dollar" — now  undergoing  what  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  experts  call  a  "temporary" 
su8p>enslon — may    be    the    most    Important 
problem  before  the  coxintry  today. 

It  is  intertwined  with  a  ntimber  of  ques- 
tions any  one  of  which  could  be  a  major  issue 
In  any  election.  Its  ramifications  involve 
such  things  as  taxes.  Government  spending 
and  efficiency  of  operation,  the  huge  Federal 
debt,  the  general  prosperity  and  well-t)elng 
of  the  people.  In  large  measure,  decisions 
made  in  this  field  must  affect,  for  better  or 
worse,  our  position  in  world  affairs,  military 
defense  and  all  other  Government  policies. 

The  success  or  failvu-e  of  the  first  Repub- 
lican administration  in  20  years  depends  on 
the  continuing  health  of  the  economy.  The 
OOP  can  win  in  1954  and  1956  If  times  are 


good  and  people  are  prosperous.  But  the 
Republicans  almost  certainly  can't  win  If 
there  is  a  serious  economic  letdown,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  they  manage  in  other  areas  of 
Government. 

INVOLVXS  TOP  CONTSOVZaST 

Ways  of  maintaining  our  economic  health 
also  involve  just  about  the  most  controver- 
slEil  questions  on  the  public  scene  today. 
Policies  in  money  and  credit  matters  point 
up  the  sharpest  differences  between  the  no- 
nonsense  conservatism  of  the  new  regime 
and  the  expansionist,  "new  horizons"  ap- 
proach of  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal. 

Republicans  want  the  opportunity  to  prove 
their  "let  the  market  place  set  the  price" 
theory  of  economics  can  still  work  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  economy.  They  started 
out  to  prove  it,  and  got  a  good  way  down  the 
road.  There  they  were  turned  back  by  prob- 
lems of  financing  the  Government  which 
were  unforeseen  when  they  started.  The 
administration  ciurently  is  being  forced,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  return  to  some  of  the  "easy" 
money  devices  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Tniman 
regimes,  which  earlier  they  had  heartily 
condemned. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  these  quick 
changes  of  pace  and  direction  wiU  affect  the 
American  economy  and  how  soon  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  will  be  able  to  resume 
its  hard-money  drive.  Its  political  oppo- 
nents are  carefully  noting  every  move. 

CBITICS  WIDELT  DISTRXBlTrED 

Critics  of  the  new  money  policy  are  con- 
centrated generally  in  the  liberal  groups,  in- 
cluding organized  labor,  which  supported  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations.  But 
they  also  include  the  spokesmen  for  small- 
business  interests  and  many  others.  A  goodly 
number  of  not-so-small  bxisinessmen,  find- 
ing it  Increasingly  difficult  to  borrow  the 
money  to  finance  their  enterprises,  are  op- 
posed to  it.  too.  The  opponents  include  a 
sizable  part  of  Congress.  The  most  voluble 
critic  in  Congress  of  the  administration's  pro- 
claimed economic  aims  is  Representative 
WaiGHT  Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  a  long- 
time battler  for  smaU  business. 

The  administration  may  be  convinced  that 
the  arguments  employed  by  critics  of  their 
monetary  policy  are  mistaken,  but  they  can- 
not deny  their  political  potency.  The  criti- 
cism which  Is  being  leveled  at  the  economics 
of  the  Eisenhower  team  run  generally  along 
these  lines  : 

It  is  a-gued  that  this  policy  will  spin  the 
country  into  depression  by  halting  the 
growth  of  business  and  indxistry  which  is 
necessary  to  provide  jobs  for  the  750.000 
yoxmg  people  entering  the  labor  market  every 
year.  Hard-money  advocates  assume  that 
inflationary  pressures  In  the  economy  are 
stronger  than  the  deflationary  ones.  The 
critics  say  this  was  so  some  time  ago,  but 
contend  that  it  is  no  longer  true  today.  They 
point  to  the  current  dramatic  slump  of  farm 
prices,  the  drop  in  sofhe  metal  markets,  an 
oversupply  of  consumer  goods,  including, 
perhaps,  automobiles.  The  opposition  sees 
these  phenomena  as  evidence  that  instead 
of  restricting  the  flow  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  increasing  It. 

HITS  BMAIX  BUSimSS 

It  Is  argued  that  tight  money  Imposes 
particular,  sometimes  ruinous,  hardship  on 
the  small-business  man,  who  generally  op- 
erates on  small  capital.  The  bigger  firms 
generally  have  the  resources  to  ride  out  an 
economic  storm. 

Labor  says  that  bankers  are  the  only  ones 
who  profit  from  high  interest  rates  and 
labor's  friends  tend  to  view  the  hard  money 
policy  as  proof  the  bankers  are  now  running 
Washington. 

All  the  critics  point  out  that  rises  In  In- 
terest rates,  although  not  deliberately  In- 
duced by  Government  policy,  preceded  the 
sharp  recession  of  1921  and  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  early  1930'8.    They  observe  that 
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the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  halt  the     serve  has 

depression  In  those  days  by  turning  on  the 

money  faucets  were  unsuccessful.     By  that 

time,  the  covmtry  was  In  the  tight  grip  of 

fear  and  depression  psychology.    The  whole 

money   system   "froae."     The   critics   argue 

that    present    hard    money    policies    could 

create  the  same  depression  psychology. 

The  critics  do  not  lack  for  additional  evi- 
dence in  recent  history  to  support  their 
major  thesis — that  monetary  manipulations 
In  the  Interests  of  maintaining  an  even- 
keeled  economy  Is  a  precarious  business. 

TBIKD   OMCK   IM    1*37 

Back  in  1937,  they  recall,  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration tried  to  tighten  up  credit,  the 
first  and  only  time  It  made  such  an  attempt. 
Government  economic  experts  began  worry- 
ing about  Inflation  Just  as  the  country  was 
pulling  out  of  depression.  Commodity  prices 
were  climbing  fast,  the  Federal  debt  had 
risen  $20  billion  and  the  budget  had  run  a 
deficit  every  year  since  1931.  So  it  was  de- 
cided to  apply  the  money  brakes. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  tightened  credit 
by  twice  raising  the  reserve  requirement  of 
banks.  President  Roosevelt  made  a  speech. 
The  signs  of  boom  quickly  disappeared. 
The  coimtry  slipped  back  into  depression. 

The  Reserve  Board  caught  the  blame  for 
that  snafu.  Buf  no  one  actually  ever  knew 
what  causeu  the  recession  of  1938.  All  the 
experts  ever  concluded  is  that  economic  psy- 
chology is  a  delicate  thing  to  tamper  with. 

"These  people  are  not  foolish  enough  to 
want  a  full-scale  depression,"  the  CIO  says. 
"They  talk  cf  a  'little  less  employment' — and 
a  little  more  luiemployment.  •  •  •  It's  al- 
most like  a  man  with  a  craving  to  touch  off 
a  little  atomic  explosion — or  one  who  wants 
to  experiment  with  a  small  dose  of  bubonic 
plague." 

OTHZaS  BAVX  DOUBTS,  TOO 

Nor  la  the  dO  alone  in  expressing  such 
doubts. 

"The  theory  of  monetary  control."  the 
magaxine  Busineas  Week  remarks  in  a  recent 
mrticle.  "is  one  of  the  neatest  and  intellec- 
tually most  satisfying  branches  of  economics. 
The  practice  over  the  past  100  years  has 
been  one  disappointment  after  another. 
Again  and  again,  something  has  happened 
to  spoil  the  Swiss-watch  precision  tiiat  the 
theory  says  is  possible." 

Until  very  recent  days,  at  least,  it  has  been 
apparent  that  the  Federal  Reserve  people  and 
the  new  team  in  the  Treasiiry,  despite  such 
WOTds  of  caution,  believed  they  had  the 
know-how  to  make  their  monetary  theories 
work  with  precision.  They  pointed  to  the 
experiences,  first  of  Belgium,  then  of  other 
Xxuropean  countries,  in  stabilizing  their  cur- 
rencies after  World  War  n  wiih  something 
closely  akin  to  the  hard-money  policy  of  the 
Kaenhower  administration.  They  drew 
comfort  from  the  thought  that  the  Bank  of 
England,  counterpart  of  our  Federal  Reserve. 
has  worked  with  government,  banking,  and 
busineas  to  give  England  a  relatively  sUbla 
currency  for  300  years. 

OOX7BT8  smx  psssnr 

Tet  it  cannot  have  been  easy  to  shake  off 
certain  nagging  doubts.    What  if  you  go  too 
far.  dry  up  the  money  and  credit,  build  up 
the    psychoolgy    WaU    Street    describes    as 
"bearish"  and  suddenly  find  yoxirself  heading 
into  a  sharp  recession  or  depression?     Can 
you  reverse  the  trend  as  easily  as  you  started 
it  by  another  quick  turn  of  the  money  fau- 
cet?    Perhaps.     One  Treasiiry   official  cites 
the  Government's  experience  in  the  1907  re- 
cession as  proof  that  you  can.     There  was 
little   or   no   Federal   control   at   the   time,     the  resultant 
But  this  official  says  the  "natural  forces"  of         Regard  ess 
the  economy  reacted  at  that  time  to  send     retlreme4t 
Interest  rates  tumbling,  easing  the  money     to  the 
supply  and  restoring  confidence  and  credit,     campus 

But  the  critics  are  not  easily  stilled.    Rep*     in  the 
resentaUve  Patmam  shouU  the  Federal  Be-     thankle 


too  much  power  and  ought  to  be 

He  says: 

determine  whether  we  have  good 

liard  times.    The  administration  in 

responsible  tf  this  Board  Is  per- 

cause  the  country  to  be  wrecked." 

of  talk,  of  course,  is  strictly 

alk — and  so  long,  as  the  economy 

tiealthy.    the    administration    does 

to  pay  too  much  attention  to  It. 

is  a  kind  of  talk  which  could 

idmlnistratlon  in  the  event  its  ef- 

produce    a    hard-money   economy 

liionetary  manipulation  ^ould  tiim 

the  suggestion  of  an  Induced 

probably   would  supply   General 

s  jpoUtlcal  opposition  with  enough 

to  blow  the  GOP  out  of  the  White 

years  to  come. 
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MAT  aCrOXK  TO  PLAN 


be  true,  as  the  President's  eco- 

inslst.  that  the  only  thing 

caused  their  current  retreat  from 

money  drive  they  had  embarked 

is  the  difficulty  they  are  en- 

In  balancing  the  btidget.    It  may 

they   win    return    in   another   few 

the  grand  design  they  originally 

themselves — their  plan  to  take 

off  the  boom  wave  it  has  been 

to  stabilize  its  economy   on  a 

solid  prosperity. 

ilso  Is  quite  possible,  in  the  mean- 
one  factor — perhaps  even  a  sub- 
factor — In  the  ptresent  suspension 
money  campaign  Is  the  desire 
of  President  Eisenhower's  money 
joake  sure  they  can  really  control 
as   they   have   assumed   they 


aqmlnlstration's  position  Is  not  un- 
of  an  engineer,  heading  his  loco- 
down    a    ticklish    grade.      Some    of 
are  doubtful  that  the  brakes 
It  might  not  be  unreasonable 
^glneer  to  want  to  try  them  out 
train  really  starts  to  rolL 


Not  Hit  RetpoBsibilily 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

J)N.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 
OP  MEW  TORX 
.  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATTVES 

Friday.  July  10. 19S3 


Mr 

the  leavJB 
Record, 
the  Brodklyn 


itOONEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

include  the  following  item  from 

Eagle  of  July  9,  1953 : 
Not  His  BcBPONsiBii.rrT 
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Robert  L.  Johnson  has  resigned 
the  embattled  International  In- 
Admlnistration  for  what  are  said 
of  health,  it  is  not  without 
he  intends  to  resume  his  duties 
of  Temple  University   after   a 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
were  involved  in  his  retirement, 
is  the  first  top  official  to  leave 
administration.    His  respon- 
aave  included  direction  of  the  con- 
Voice  of  America  and  the  188  over- 
of  the  State  Department  from 
books  have  been  removed  with 

bitter  controversy. 

oC  the  direct  motivation  of  his 

Dr.  Johnson's  desire  to  return 

relative   tranquility  of  the  Temple 

understandable.     His  assignment 

Department  was  difflciilt  and 
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DeprcssioE  Jost  'Ronnd  Comer? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CALXPOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  HJETTAND  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccord.  the  following 
article  entitled  "Depression  Just  "Round 
Comer?"  by  David  Lawrence,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  July  9,  1953: 

Depbxssiom  Jubt  TlouHO  Coama? — ^Ip  Ex- 
cess-Psoptts  Tax  Is  Bxtsndcd  Many  Co«- 
P0RAT10N3  Will  Havx  TV>  Pat  Qrr  Faoac 
TUnrr  Dat'  CAPrrAL  Fumm 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Republicans  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Democrats  who 
helped  them  report  out  a  bill  to  extend  the 
excess-proflU-tax  law  may  have  unwittingly 
voted  to  make  the  next  depression  the  worst 
in  American  tiistory. 

For  the  die  has  been  cast  now — If  tha 
Congress  passes  the  proposed  bill  and  a 
business  recession  sets  in  any  time  during 
the  first  half  of  next  year,  it  ooiild  conceiv- 
ably start  a  slide  which  would  be  far  more 
severe  than  would  have  been  the  case  other- 
wise. 

The  favorable  vote  of  every  Member  of  tho 
House  and  Senate  on  the  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  law  wiU  rise  to  plague  him  If 
the  depression  comes.  For  it  will  be  a 
simple  matter  to  show  the  relationship  be- 
tween that  vote  and  the  momentum  given 
to  a  busineas  decline.  This  is  liecause  of  a 
peculiar  situation  tliat  has  developed  In 
what  Is  known  as  a  catching-up  on  cor- 
poration tax  coUections. 

Under  a  statutory  change  now  In  effect, 
every  corporation  which  used  to  pay  ita 
taxes  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  on  a 
quarterly  basis  In  the  foUowing  year  will  find 
itself  compelled  to  pay  45  percent  of  its  taxes 
for  1953  by  March  15  and  90  percent  by 
J\me  16,  1954. 

This  is  very  important  to  American  busU. 
ness  because,  if  a  recession  comes.  It  will  not 
be  possible  to  abate  the  payment  of  taxes 
diuring  the  second  half  of  1964  and  take  a 
credit,  as  used  to  be  the  case.  Nearly  all  of 
the  tax  money  win  have  been  paid  out  and 
refunds  will  not  be  effective  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  calendar  year  1956.  Tha 
meaning  of  this  in  terms  of  working  capital 
for  businesses  that  are  hit  by  a  recession  la 
clear  to  those  who  know  how  successfully 
the  refund  system  worked  at  the  close  trf 
World  War  n.  At  that  time,  it  was  possible 
to  cease  paying  qtiarterly  taxes  and  use  the 
reserve  funds  that  had  been  put  away  for 
tax  payments  to  the  Federal  Oovenmient  as 
a  cushion  or  capital  fund  to  stay  m  buslneoa 
during  a  difficult  transition  period. 

Many  bxislnesses  have  figured  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  reserve  fund  for  a  post- 
Korean  depression  out  of  the  savings  made 
on  the  abatement  of  a  half  year  of  excess- 
profits  taxes.  This  relief  now  appears  to  be 
headed  for  the  wastebasket. 

It  is  misleading  for  the  Treasury  and  for 
Representative  Coopeh,  Democrat,  of  Tennes- 
see, ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  argue  that  becatise 
out  of  the  424.000  corporations  only  50,000 
paid  an  excess-profits  tax,  the  tax  lant  pain- 
ful. Actxially.  the  statistics  that  should 
have  been  disclosed.  In  all  fairness,  are  those 
that  show  the  total  amount  of  business  or 
voliune  of  sales  done  by  those  50,000  corpo- 
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rations  and  the  ntunber  of  persons  employed. 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  alxiut  cor- 
poration statistics  is  aware  that,  of  the 
424,000  corjxtrations.  the  largest  number  em- 
ploy less  than  20  persons. 

The  real  problem  of  unemployment  and 
the  disastrous  chain  reaction  that  can  start 
In  and  affect  all  other  businesses  is  to  be 
found  in  those  50.000^ corporations  that  are 
paying  excess-profits  taxes.  Many  of  them 
are  the  competitors  of  the  truly  big  busi- 
nesses. What  the  Treasury  should  also  have 
disclosed  Is  the  total  number  of  big  corpora- 
tions that  either  pay  no  excess-profits  taxes 
or  a  negligible  amount.  The  dominant  units 
in  various  industries  aren't  worrying  about 
an  excess-profits  tax  repeal  because  they 
know  It  doesnt  affect  them  materially  but 
will  affect  their  smaller  competitors. 

When  a  recession  sets  in.  the  administra- 
tion will  get  no  help  from  the  Democrats  who 
helped  sabotage  the  Republican  pledge  of  a 
reduction  of  taxes,  for  they  will  be  the  first 
to  blame  the  Republicans  for  the  depres- 
sion. 

The  crucial  period  is  the  last  6  months  of 
1953 — and  it  will  be  too  late  to  lock  the  barn 
in  1954  by  remedial  legislation.  For  many 
businesses  may  be  closing  their  doors  then. 
The  administration's  only  chance  to  save 
itself  politically  will  come  if  the  depression 
holds  off  for  another  year,  thus  giving  time 
for  legislation  to  be  passed  making  refunds 
Of  excess-profits-tax  money. 


Uprismcs  BeUnd  the  Iron  Cortain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OP  iLLnroxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  by  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  Illinois  division,  to  the 
three  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in 
Washington  today.  It  concerns  a  grave 
matter  regarding  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  which  no  doubt  will  be 
on  the  agenda  for  discussion  by  these 
powers,  and  it  Is  hoped  for  the  security 
of  our  country  and  the  world  that  their 
expressed  comments  receive  due  con- 
sideration: 

Chicago,  III..  July  10,  19S3. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Ooaooif, 

Congressman  from  Illinois, 

New  House  Office  Building: 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France  are  meeting  in  Washington, 
a  wave  of  strikes,  uprisings,  and  resistance 
by  freedom-loving  people  against  Conununlst 
tyranny  has  started  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Eight  years  of  merciless  Soviet  occupation  in 
Eastern  Europe  has  failed  to  break  the  un- 
daunted longing  for  liberty  of  these  occupied 
nations  which  traditionally  has  held  freedom 
as  their  greatest  heritage. 

Industrial  sabotage  and  despairing  acts  of 
rioting  in  Poland,  the  strikes  and  uprisings 
in  Czechoslovakia,  resistance  movements  in 
Eastern  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and 
Rumania  indicate  clearly  that  the  Illegal 
seizure  of  these  lands  by  the  Soviet  is  des- 
tined for  failure.  These  acts  of  resistance 
across  the  width  and  breadth  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  prove  conclusively  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's claim  to  influence  and  control  over  these 
coimtries  is  without  foundation  either  in 
fact  or  in  spirit. 


These  daring  acts  of  realstance,  despite 
merciless  recrimination,  should  prove  a  great 
lesson  to  the  Western  democracy:  No  nation 
or  combiratlon  of  nations,  and  especially 
those  ruled  by  tjrranny  or  secret  police,  could 
possibly  hope  to  engage  in  overt  acts  of  war 
when  it  has  failed  to  completely  gain  con- 
trol over  its  own  internal  affairs. 

If  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  now  meeting 
in  Washington  will  accept  the  reality  of  this 
fact,  there  can  be  no  room  for  an  atmosphere 
of  either  appeasement  or  containment  In 
their  deliberation.  Looking  at  these  rebel-* 
lions  from  a  political  and  mlltlary  stand- 
point, they  should  be  treated  as  acts  of  final 
despair  by  an  oppressed  people. 

In  the  present  wave  of  heroic  resistance 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the  Soviet  Union' 
of  the  Socialist  Republics  has  lost  one  of  its 
strongest  weapons  of  the  cold  war,  namely, 
its  repeated  threats  of  war  during  the  past 
year  associated  with  ever  increasing  Soviet 
territorial  and  political  demands.  Soviet 
Russia's  terroristic  war  threats  psychologi- 
cally aimed  at  Western  democracies  in- 
variably have  resvilted  in  success  except  in 
those  instances  where  Western  democracies 
have  taken  a  position  of  firm  decision  to  stop 
these  threats  that  Soviet  Russia  could  be 
stopped  through  firm  decision  was  best 
proven  In  the  case  of  Iran,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, and  Korea.  In  each  of  these  Instances, 
the  Western  democracies  have  proven  that 
their  firm  decision  did  not  provoke  a  war  but 
rather  abated  total  war. 

The  current  acts  of  resistance  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  not  oiUy  constitute  final  acts 
of  despair  but  also  indicate  the  desperate 
outcry  of  oppressed  people  to  their  western 
friends  for  speedy  liberation  from  Soviet 
tyranny  in  East  Central  Europe.  Failure  to 
heed  these  outcries  at  this  time  by  the  west- 
ern democracies  will,  on  the  one  hand,  de- 
stroy freedom  movements  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and.  on  the  other.  wlU  speed  the 
total  communization  of  those  countries  al- 
ready imder  illegal  Soviet  rule.  If  the  So- 
viets are  permitted  to  succeed  at  this  time 
in  totally  destroying  and  suppressing  all 
freedom  movements  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, the  U.  S.  S.  R.  will  thus  be  able  to 
strengthen  its  utlmate  plan  for  total  con- 
quest of  the  world.  At  the  present  moment, 
more  so  than  ever  before  since  the  Soviets 
started  their  march  toward  the  West  with 
their  treacherous  invasion  of  Poland,  the 
western  powers  have  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  abandon  for  all  time  a  policy  of 
app>easement  or  containment  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  substitute  with  a  policy 
of  firm  decision  the  ultimate  goal  which 
will  be  liberation  of  all  enslaved  people. 

The  truly  peaceful  way  toward  liberation 
of  all  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  today  must 
be  based  on  a  positive  demand  that  (1)  the 
Soviet  Union  must  withdraw  aU  of  its  troops 
and  secret  police  to  its  prewar  l>oundaries 
as  of  September  1,  1939;  (2)  a  clear-cut  an- 
nouncement to  the  entire  world  that  the  first 
aim  of  all  western  democracies  Is  liberation 
of  all  enslaved  people  now  under  Soviet  rule; 
(3)  an  assurance  to  these  enslaved  nations 
that  no  decision  or  territorial  changes  will  be 
made  by  western  democracies  without  the 
participation  of  legally  selected  representa- 
tives of  these  liberated  nations;  and  (4) 
al>andoimaent  of  all  Soviet  control  over 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  Hungary,  Rimianla.  and  Bulgaria. 
Hopeful  for  peace  throughout  the  world, 
the  Illinois  division  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  humbly  beseeches  the  three  foreign 
ministers  meeting  in  Washington  today  to 
abandon  any  and  all  signs  of  either  appease- 
ment or  containment  toward  the  Soviets. 
Both  have  proven  themselves  indisputable 
faiiiu-es  during  the  tragic  past  8  years.  Only 
a  policy  of  firm  decision  based  on  moral  con- 
cept of  international  Jiistlce  can  eliminate 
Soviet  threats  of  conquest  and  restore  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  Western  Powers  by  tha 


enslaved  countries.  Firm  decision  and  posi- 
tive action  now  will  rise  as  the  l>est  guaranty 
of  peace  in  the  world — a  world  of  freedom 
for  aU. 

PousH  Amaiciir  Concxiss,  Inc., 
IixiNois  Division, 

Soman  C.  Pdcinski.  President. 


The  Fatnre  of  Sodal  Secwity  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

op   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  an  address  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  former  United  States  Commi/^ 
sloner  for  Social  Security,  and  now  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record.  His  address,  entitled 
"The  Future  of  Social  Security  in  Amer- 
ica," was  delivered  as  a  William  Hodson 
memorial  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  on  May  12. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  believe  that  continued  progress  toward 
the  goal  of  social  secwity  is  inevitable.  But 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Justice 
Holmes  that  "the  mode  in  which  the  inevi- 
table comes  to  pass  Is  through  effort."  After 
all,  impersonul  forces  must  operate  through 
persons. 

The  term  "social  security"  has  been  used 
In  some  countries  to  cover  all  the  essentials 
of  decent  human  existence,  such  as  hovising. 
education,  health,  and  full  emplo3rment — as 
well  as  the  elimination  of  destitution.  How- 
ever, in  this  country  we  usually  use  It  to  de- 
scribe those  specific  governmental  measures 
designed  to  eliminate  want  by  preventing  the 
total  loss  of  current  Income  and  by  spread- 
ing the  economic  burden  caused  by  various 
hazards  to  which  large  ntunbers  of  people 
are  subjected. 

These  hazards  are  unemplojrment,  sickness. 
disability,  old  age,  «md  death.  It  should  be 
noted  that  only  one  of  these  hazards  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  current  economic  condi- 
tions, namely,  unemplojrment.  Therefore, 
we  should  bear  In  mind  that  even  though  we 
have  full  employment,  the  working  people  of 
this  country  are  stUl  confronted  with  the 
great  economic  hazards  of  sickness,  disa- 
bility, old  age,  and  death.  While  it  is  true 
that  these  liazards  have  always  existed,  their 
effect  in  causing  destitution  has  become  more 
and  more  serious  due  to  the  Increasing  In- 
dustrialization and  urbanization  of  this 
country. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  system  of  contributory 
social  insiutmce  best  achieves  the  twin  goals 
of  social  adequacy  and  individual  equity. 
Under  a  system  of  contributory  social  Irurur- 
ance,  both  contributions  and  benefits  are  re- 
lated to  wages  paid.  Therefore,  there  is  Jxis- 
tificatlon  for  paying  differential  benefits  re- 
lated to  differential  loss  of  income.  Like- 
wise It  is  a  safe  system  because  it  recognizes 
that  the  cost  of  benefits  must  be  met  and 
should  be  met  through  a  definite  financing 
arrangement.  It  also  provides  definite  as- 
stirance  to  potential  beneficiaries  that  they 
wUl  receive  their  benefits  when  due. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  an  appraisal  of  what 
we  now  have  by  way  of  social  security  in  this 
country.  First  of  aU  we  have,  of  course,  tha 
Social  Security  Act  itaelf.  passed  In   19SS. 
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rations  and  th«  number  of  persons  employed. 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  cor- 
poration statistics  Is  aware  that,  of  the 
424.000  corporations,  the  largest  number  em- 
ploy less  than  20  persons. 

The  real  problem  of  unemployment  and 
the  disastrous  chain  reaction  that  can  start 
In  and  affect  all  other  businesses  Is  to  be 
found  in  those  60.000^ corporations  that  are 
paying  excess-profits  taxes.  Many  of  them 
are  the  competitors  of  the  truly  big  biisi- 
nesses.  What  the  Treasury  should  also  have 
disclosed  la  the  total  number  of  big  corpora- 
tions that  either  pay  no  excess-profits  taxes 
or  a  negligible  amount.  The  dominant  units 
In  various  Industries  aren't  worrying  about 
an  excess-profits  tax  repeal  because  they 
know  It  doesnt  affect  them  materially  but 
will  affect  their  smaller  competitors. 

When  a  recession  sets  In.  the  administra- 
tion will  get  no  help  from  the  Democrats  who 
helped  sabotage  the  Republican  pledge  of  a 
reduction  of  taxes,  for  tbey  will  be  the  first 
to  blame  the  Republlcatu  for  the  depres- 
sion. 

The  crucial  period  Is  the  last  6  months  of 
1953 — and  It  will  be  too  late  to  lock  the  barn 
In  19&4  by  remedial  legislation.  For  many 
businesses  may  be  closing  their  doors  then. 
The  administration's  only  chance  to  save 
itself  politically  will  come  If  the  depression 
holds  off  for  another  year,  thus  giving  time 
for  legislation  to  be  passed  making  refunds 
Of  ezcess-proflts-tax  money. 


Uprismft  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  iLLXnaxB 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESZNTATIVBS 

Friday,  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  by  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  Illinois  division,  to  the 
three  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in 
Washington  today.  It  concerns  a  grave 
matter  regarding  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  which  no  doubt  will  be 
on  the  agenda  for  discussion  by  these 
powers,  and  it  is  hoped  for  the  security 
of  our  country  and  the  world  that  their 
expre.ssed  comments  receive  due  con- 
sideration: 

Chicago.  Tix.,  July  10,  1953. 
Bon.  Thomas  E.  Gordon, 

Congressman  from  Illinois, 

New  House  Office  Buildinff: 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France  are  meeting  In  Washington, 
a  wave  of  strikes,  uprisings,  and  resistance 
by  freedom-loving  people  against  Communist 
tyranny  has  started  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
^ght  years  of  merciless  Soviet  occupation  In 
Eastern  Europe  has  faUed  to  break  the  un- 
daunted longing  for  liberty  of  these  occupied 


These  daring  acts  of  resistance,  despite 
merciless  recrimination,  should  prove  a  great 
lesson  to  the  Western  democracy:  No  nation 
or  combination  of  nations,  and  especially 
those  ruled  by  tyranny  or  secret  police,  could 
possibly  hope  to  engage  In  overt  acts  of  war 
when  It  has  faUed  to  completely  gain  con- 
trol over  Its  own  Internal  affairs. 

If  the  three  Foreign  Idlnlsters  now  meeting 
In  Washington  will  accept  the  reality  of  this 
fact,  there  can  be  no  room  for  an  atmosphere 
of  either  appeasement  or  containment  In 
their  deliberation.  Looking  at  these  rebel- 
lions from  a  political  and  mlltlary  stand- 
point, they  should  be  treated  as  acts  of  final 
despair  by  an  oppressed  people. 

In  the  present  wave  of  heroic  resistance 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the  Soviet  Union' 
of  the  Socialist  Republics  has  lost  one  of  Its 
strongest  weapons  of  the  cold  war,  namely, 
its  repeated  threats  of  war  during  the  past 
year  associated  with  ever  Increasing  Soviet 
territorial  and  political  demands.  Soviet 
Russia's  terroristic  war  threats  psychologi- 
cally aimed  at  Western  democracies  In- 
variably have  resulted  In  success  except  in 
those  Instances  where  Western  democracies 
have  taken  a  position  of  firm  decision  to  stop 
these  threats  that  Soviet  Russia  could  be 
Etopp>ed  through  firm  decision  was  best 
proven  In  the  case  of  Iran,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, and  Korea.  In  each  of  these  Instances, 
the  Western  democracies  have  proven  that 
their  firm  decision  did  not  provoke  a  war  but 
rather  abated  total  war. 

The  current  acts  of  resistance  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  not  only  constitute  final  acts 
of  despair  but  also  Indicate  the  desperate 
outcry  of  oppressed  people  to  their  western 
friends  for  speedy  liberation  from  Soviet 
tyranny  In  East  Central  Europe.  Failure  to 
heed  these  outcries  at  this  time  by  the  west- 
ern democracies  will,  on  the  one  hand,  de- 
stroy freedom  movements  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and,  on  the  other,  wlU  speed  the 
total  communlzatlon  of  those  countries  al- 
ready imder  illegal  Soviet  nile.  If  the  So- 
viets are  permitted  to  succeed  at  this  time 
In  totally  destroying  and  suppressing  all 
freedom  movements  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, the  U.  8.  S.  R.  will  thus  be  able  to 
strengthen  Its  utlmate  plan  for  total  con- 
quest of  the  world.  At  the  present  moment, 
more  so  than  ever  before  since  the  Soviets 
started  their  march  toward  the  West  with 
their  treacherous  invasion  of  Poland,  the 
western  powers  have  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  abandon  for  all  time  a  policy  of 
appeasement  or  containment  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  substitute  with  a  policy 
of  firm  decision  the  ultimate  goal  which 
will  be  liberation  of  all  enslaved  people. 

The  truly  peaceful  way  toward  liberation 
of  all  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  today  must 
be  based  on  a  positive  demand  that  (1)  the 
Soviet  Union  must  withdraw  aU  of  its  troops 
and  secret  police  to  Its  prewar  boundaries 
as  of  September  1,  1939;  (2)  a  clear-cut  an- 
nouncement to  the  entire  world  that  the  first 
aim  of  all  western  democracies  Is  liberation 
of  all  enslaved  people  now  under  Soviet  rule; 
(3)  an  assiu-ance  to  these  enslaved  nations 
that  no  decision  or  territorial  changes  will  be 
made  by  western  democracies  without  the 
participation  of  legally  selected  representa- 
tives of  these  liberated  nations;  and  (4) 
abandonment    of    all    Soviet    control    over 


enslaved  countries.  Firm  decision  and  poel« 
live  action  now  will  rise  as  the  best  guaranty 
of  peace  in  the  world — a  world  of  freedom 


for  aU. 


POUSB  AKXRICiN  CONCBISS,  INC^ 

Illinois  Division, 
Roman  C.  Pucinski.  President. 


The  Fatnre  of  Social  Secarity  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUBSPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  an  address  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  former  United  States  Commij^- 
sioner  for  Social  Security,  and  now  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record.  His  address,  entitled 
"The  Future  of  Social  Security  in  Amer- 
ica," was  delivered  as  a  William  Hodson 
memorial  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  on  May  12. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  believe  that  continued  progress  toward 
the  goal  of  social  security  Is  Inevitable.  But 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Justice 
Holmes  that  "the  mode  In  which  the  Inevi- 
table comes  to  pass  is  through  effort."  After 
all,  ImpersomU  forces  must  operate  through 
persons. 

The  term  "social  security"  has  been  used 
In  some  countries  to  cover  all  the  essentials 
of  decent  human  existence,  such  as  housing, 
education,  health,  and  full  emplojrment — as 
well  as  the  elimination  of  destitution.  Bow- 
ever,  In  this  country  we  usually  use  It  to  de- 
scribe those  specific  governmental  measures 
designed  to  eliminate  want  by  preventing  the 
total  loss  of  ciurent  Income  and  by  spread- 
ing the  economic  burden  caused  by  various 
hazards  to  which  large  ntunbers  of  people 
are  subjected. 

These  hazards  are  unemployment,  sickness. 
disability,  old  age,  and  death.  It  should  be 
noted  that  only  one  of  these  hazards  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  current  economic  condi- 
tions, namely,  unemployment.  Therefore, 
we  should  bear  In  mind  that  even  though  we 
have  full  employment,  the  working  people  of 
this  country  are  stUl  confronted  with  the 
great  economic  hazards  of  sickness,  disa- 
bility, old  age,  and  death.  WhUe  It  is  true 
that  these  hazards  have  always  existed,  their 
effect  in  causing  destitution  has  become  more 
and  more  serious  due  to  the  increasing  In- 
dustrialization and  urbanization  of  this 
country. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  system  of  contributory 
social  Insurance  best  achieves  the  twin  goals 
of  social  adequacy  and  Individual  equity. 
Under  a  system  of  contributory  social  Insur- 
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But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  aasame  that  Is 
all  we  liave  by  way  of  Boclal  security  In  thte 
country.  A»  I  bave  already  pointed  out, 
workmen's  compensation  la  tbe  oldest  form 
of  social  insurance.  Tbe  first  State  laws 
were  passed  In  1911  and  now  all  States  bave 
sucb  laws.  Tben,  too.  we  hare  tbe  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  Tbeee  two  acts  provide  for 
beneflU  to  tbe  railroad  workers  of  tbls  coun- 
try tat  unemployment,  temporary  disability, 
permanent  total  disability,  retirement,  and 
deatb. 

We  have  veterans'  benefits  wblch  In  most 
countries  are  closely  related  to  social  security. 
I  should  also  mention  tbe  pension  systems 
applicable  to  tbe  civil  and  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
penaloo  systems  applicable  to  about  2^ 
million   State   and  local   employees. 

When  we  consider  what  has  happened  to 
workmen's  compensation  d\irlng  tbe  more 
than  40  years  It  has  been  in  effect  in  tbls 
cotmtry,  we  find  a  discouraging  record  of 
faUure  to  live  up  to  its  high  purpose  of 
providing  prompt  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  Injured  workers.  Tbe  early  laws, 
wbieb  were  admittedly  crude.  Inadequate, 
and  experimental,  bave  not  been  materially 
improved  in  most  States.  Indeed,  in  many 
States  benefits  today  are  even  less  adequate 
In  terms  of  the  wage  loss  sustained.  Litiga- 
tion has  delayed  prompt  payment  and  ad- 
ministrators have  failed  to  protect  tbe  rights 
of  lnj\ired  workers. 

Time  wUl  not  permit  me  to  discuss  fully 
tbe  reasons  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  as 
regards  workmen's  compensation.  Some 
people  ascribe  It  to  the  fact  that  State  leg- 
islatiires  are  Impressed  by  the  argument  often 
advanced  for  not  improving  a  State  work- 
men's compensation  law,  namely,  that  the 
increased  cost  to  emi^oyers  will  drive  busi- 
ness out  of  the  State. 

'  X  believe  that  unless  eometblng  Is  done 
to  introduce  wholly  new  factors  into  the 
situation,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  any  more 
Improvement  in  the  next  40  years  than  we 
bave  seen  In  the  last  40  years.  Therefore, 
assuming  a  continuance  of  the  present  State- 
by-State  system.  I  believe  that  Injtired  work- 
ers should  be  given  tbe  right  not  only  to 
receive  their  benefits  under  tbe  State  work- 
men's compensation  law.  but  alao  to  sue 
their  employers  for  damages  if  they  believe 
they  can  prove  their  Injury  was  due  to 
negligence  on  the  part  of  their  employer. 

When  we  examine  the  Social  Security  Act 
itself  we  find  that  It  attempted  to  set  up 
two  lines  of  defense  against  destitution.  It 
was  contemplated  when  the  act  was  passed 
in  1935  that  tbe  first  line  of  defense  should 
eonslst  of  a  contributory  social  Insurance 
system,  and  tbe  second  line  of  defense  should 
consist  ot  a  system  of  public  assistance. 
Unfortunately  our  first  line  at  defense 
against  destitution  was  not  as  strong  as  it 
should  bave  been.  That  is  to  say,  our  con- 
tributory social  Insiu-ance  system  did  not 
cover  all  of  tbe  economic  hazards  which 
cause  destitution,  and  it  did  not  cover  all 
Individuals  who  were  exposed  to  these  haz- 
ards. Sven  for  the  particular  hazards  and 
particular  individuals  insiired  against  such 
hazards,  tbe  benefits  provided  were  inade- 
quate as  measured  by  the  loss  of  income 
sustained.  The  result  has  been  that  our 
second  line  of  defense  against  destitution, 
namely,  public  assistance,  has  been  obliged 
to  carry  a  far  heavier  Io«d  than  was  ever 
contemplated. 

What  I  bave  called  our  first  line  of  defense 
set  up  under  the  Social  Security  Act  in- 
cludes two  kinds  of  social  insurance:  an  un- 
employment insurance  system  administered 
by  the  States  but  largely  induced  and  sus- 
tained becaiise  of  Federal  legislation;  and 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insxirance 
system  administered  wholly  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  should  like  to  discuss  first 
what  has  happened  In  the  development  of 
the    State    unemployment    insurance    laws 


euaete  i  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment '  ['ax  Act. 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  levies 
a  tax  <  if  3  percent  on  the  payroll  of  employ- 
ers of  8  or  more  employees,  but  allows  em- 
ployer! i  to  claim  an  offset  up  to  90  percent 
(wblcl  I  la  2.7  percent  of  the  payroll)  for  con- 
trlbutons  paid  under  State  unemployment 
Insxira  ace  laws.  Prior  to  the  time  the  Social 
8ecun;y  Act  was  under  consideration.  Wis- 
consin was  tbe  only  State  that  had  enacted 
a  law  providing  compensation  for  unem- 
ploymiint.  But  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
Unem]  iloyment  Tax  Act,  all  States  now  have 
such  I  law. 

As  ^  ages  Increased  the  States  have  failed 
to  Incr  ease  sufficiently  the  maximum  amount 
that  o  in  be  paid,  with  the  result  that  bene- 
fits n<w  average  only  34  percent  of  wage 
lose  ail  compared  with  41  percent  In  1939. 
This  U  even  worse  than  in  the  case  at  work- 
men's compensation. 

Wbl  e  the  diu-atlon  of  benefits  has  been 
Increa  led  under  most  of  the  State  laws,  be- 
tween 1  million  and  2  million  beneficiaries 
exhauiited  their  benefits  during  each  of  the 
years  :  948-1950.  In  1952  the  exhaustion  rate 
was  ai  high  as  37  percent  to  40  percent  in 
some  i  States.  All  of  this  gives  some  Indica- 
tion o  what  win  happen  If  we  have  any  con- 
sider a  }]e  amount  of  unemployment. 

The  e  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  eligi- 
bility requirements  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  waf  es  tmd  the  length  of  employment  that 
are  nucessftry  to  qualify  for  benefits.  But 
much  more  disturbing  are  the  increasingly 
harsh  disqualification  provisions. 

It  li  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  dls- 
quallf  -nation  provisions  indicate  that  the 
State  vmemployment  Insurance  laws  have 
move<:  steadily  away  from  providing  pro- 
tectlo  1  for  involuntary  unemployment  in 
the  d  rection  of  providing  such  protection 
only  t  the  unemployed  worker  can  prove  not 
only  ;hat  he  Is  Involuntarily  unemployed 
but  al  so  that  his  unemployment  was  due  to 
fault  an  tbe  part  of  bis  previous  employer. 

Thl  I  development  Is  largely  due  to  what 
is  cal  ed  employer  experience  rating. 

The  least  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  is  to  amend  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  iict  to  permit  the  States  that  hava 
sufflcl(  tnt  reserves  a  free  choice  as  to  whether 
they  1  rlU  reduce  employers  contributions  on 
a  unt  'orm  basis  or  through  the  device  of 
emploirer  experience  rating.  At  the  same 
time  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
shouUI  also  be  amended  to  require  that.  U 
a  Stats  reduces  the  average  contribution  rate 
below  2.7  percent  either  through  a  general 
reduci  ion  or  through  the  device  of  employer 
experisnce  rating,  its  law  must  meet  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  adequacy  as  specified  in 
the  Ftderal  law. 

The  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral u  aemployment  tax  retained  by  the  Fed- 
eral C  ovemment  has  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient Co  cover  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  making  grants  to  the  States  to 
cover  the  cost  of  administration.  The  excess 
has  totalled  8750  million  since  1935.  This 
excess  should  be  placed  In  an  earmarked 
reinsurance  fund  to  assist  any  States  that 
may  sxhaust  their  reserves,  provided  of 
course  that  they  have  maintained  their  aver- 
age CO  atributlon  rate  at  a  q>ec  Jled  figure  for 
a  spec  Lfied  period  of  time. 

A  D  lOre  fundamental  change  that  would 
retain  a  Federal-State  cooperative  arrange- 
ment prould  be  to  substitute  for  the  present 
complicated  Federal  taz-oaset  plan  a  simple 
system  of  Federal  grants  of  50  percent  of 
benefit  payments  and  administrative  ez- 
pensai  payable  out  of  a  straight  Federal  1- 
perceit  payroll  tax.  Two  great  advantages 
of  thl  I  Bort  ot  approach  would  be  that  It 
would  restilt  in  some  spreading  of  the  risk 
as  betnreen  States  and  would  also  offer  some 
encou  tigement  to  the  States  to  make  their 
laws  1  van  adequate. 


But.  of  cotnrse.  the  maximum  spreading  of 
the  risk  of  unemployment,  maximum  con- 
sistency in  contribution  rates  and  benefit 
paymc-nts,  and  maximum  simplicity  in  ad- 
ministration can  be  achieved  only  through 
a  straight  Federal  system  of  unemployment 
Insurance.  I  know,  of  course,  that  this  sug- 
gestion of  a  straight  Federal  system  of  un- 
employment insurance  sounds  very  radical 
today  in  a  period  of  high  employment  and 
large  State  unemployment  reserves.  How- 
ever, if  we  ever  again  suffer  from  widespread 
unemployment.  It  may  not  sound  so  radical. 
Indeed  It  required  only  a  relatively  slight 
Increase  In  unemployment  In  1951  to  elicit 
bills  proposing  Federal  supplementary  bene- 
fits to  unemployed  workers. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  a  discussion 
of  the  other  social-Insurance  program  con- 
tained In  the  Social  Security  Act,  namely, 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
system.  Here  the  picture  is  brighter.  As  its 
name  implies,  this  system  provides  not  only 
retirement  benefits  related  to  wage  loss  after 
an  Insured  person  becomes  65  years  of  age, 
but  also  benefits  to  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependent  parents  when  an  Insured  person 
dies.  The  face  value  of  this  svirvivors  In- 
surance protection  Is  $375  billion  which  Is 
as  much  as  the  face  value  of  all  the  Ufe 
Instirance  written  In  this  country  today. 

Congress  greatly  extended  the  coverage  of 
this  system  In  1950  and  made  the  benefits 
more  adequate.  In  1952  Congress  again  In- 
creased the  benefits.  At  the  present  time  80 
percent  of  all  employees  and  self-employed 
persons  are  covered.  Both  workers  and  em- 
ployers pay  equal  rates  of  contribution  to 
finance  these  benefits.  Self-employed  per- 
sons pay  at  a  rate  lYt  times  the  employer's 
rate.  Five  and  a  half  million  persons  are 
now  receiving  monthly  benefits.  These 
benefits  vary  according  to  the  previous  aver- 
age wage  of  the  insured  person  and  the  num« 
ber  of  his  dependents.  The  minimum 
monthly  benefit  is  $25  and  the  maximum  1$ 
$168.75. 

The  chief  groups  now  witboiit  any  pro- 
tection are  farm  op>erators  and  the  less  reg- 
ularly employed  agricultural  and  domesUfl 
workers. 

There  Is  every  reason  from  a  social  stanA* 
point  to  extend  the  coverage  to  these  groups 
now  without  protectlon. 

The  benefit  formula  under  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  system  still 
does  not  provide  adequate  protection  for 
wage  loes  sustained.  A  nationwide  survey 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Surviv- 
ors Insurance  during  the  winter  of  1951-6S 
showed  that  one-sixth  of  the  aged  bene* 
flciarles  had  been  obliged  to  ask  for  old- 
age  assistance  during  the  year  and  that  an- 
other 11  percent  probably  had  less  income 
to  live  on  than  persons  receiving  old-age  as- 
sistance. The  1952  amendments  raised  av- 
erage old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  bene- 
fits only  121^  percent  and  p>ractlcally  all  of 
that  Increase  had  been  offset  by  the  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  since  1950. 

The  present  benefit  formula  Is  also  un*. 
fair  to  middle  bracket  wage  earners,  to 
workers  without  dependents  and  to  long- 
time contributors.  Of  course,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  social  insurance,  a  larger  proportion 
of  tbe  employers  contributions  should  be 
used  to  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  the  wage 
loss  of  low-wage  earners  and  to  pay  for  al- 
lowances for  dependents.  Likewise  a  larger 
portion  of  the  employers  contributions 
should  be  used  to  pay  retirement  benefits  to 
persons  already  aged  but  who  bave  not 
had  the  same  opportunity  as  younger 
workers  to  contribute  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  In  this  way  a  maximum  amount 
of  protection  Is  provided  at  a  minimum  cost. 
So  long  as  the  higher  wage  earners,  the 
single  wage  earners  and  the  younger  wage 
earners  receive  at  least  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection their  own  tndltldual  contributions 
wotild  purchase,  individual   equity  Is  ob- 
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served  at  the  same  time  social  adequacy  is 
achieved. 

At  present  S8  percent  of  the  first  $100  of 
average  wage  Is  paid  to  a  retired  worker, 
but  only  15  perwnt  of  the  average  wage 
above  $100.  The  worker  who  has  paid  the 
required  oontribulion  on  his  wages  every 
year  since  1937  receives  no  higher  benefit 
than  the  worker  who  may  have  paid  for  only 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  annual  wage  on 
which  benefits  are  calculated  cannot  exceed 
$3,000. 

Certainly  in  a  cystem  of  free  enterprise 
and  especially  under  a  contributory  social 
Insurance  system,  such  a  situation  Is  in- 
equitable and  shoiUd  be  corrected.  In  our 
striving  for  social  adequacy  we  cannot  over- 
look the  necessity  for  individual  equity.  I 
believe  that  the  benefit  formula  should  be 
revised  to  pay  00  percent  Instead  of  55  per- 
cent of  the  first  1100  of  average  wage  and 
30  percent  instead  of  16  percent  of  the  av- 
erage wage  above  $100.  I  also  believe  the 
maximum  annual  wage  for  both  benefit 
purposes  and  the  payment  of  contributions 
should  be  raised  from  $3,600  to  $6,000  to 
take  proper  account  of  the  rise  in  wage 
levels  since  the  law  first  went  Into  effect.  I 
further  believe  that  Congress  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  1950  vhen  It  eliminated  the  1 
percent  Increment  In  tbe  benefit  amount  for 
every  year  of  contribution,  and  that -this 
Increment  should  be  restored. 

The  law  increases  the  benefit  amount  ot 
a  retired  worker  by  50  percent  If  he  has  a 
wife  aged  65.  However,  since  wives  are  \isu- 
ally  several  years  younger  than  their  hus- 
bands, this  Increase  does  not  become  payable 
for  some  time  afti-r  the  worker  has  retired. 
For  this  reason  and  the  further  reason  that 
women  generally  do  not  remain  In  the  labor 
market  as  long  as  men.  the  qualifying  age 
for  women  ahould  be  reduced  to  60  years. 

Benefits  ahould  be  paid  to  persons  who 
become  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
before  reaching  the  presently  required  re- 
tirement age  of  65  years.  These  persons  are 
compelled  to  quit  working  and  suffer  tbe 
same  wage  loss  as  persons  who  retire  at  age 
06.  They  not  cmly  do  not  receive  any  benefits 
but  when  they  reach  66  years  of  age  their 
average  wage  on  which  retirement  benefits 
depend  will  be  drastically  lower.  Indeed 
they  may  even  lose;  their  Insured  status  en- 
tirely by  that  time  and  therefore  receive  no 
retirement  benefit*  whatsoever. 

Before  leaving  tlils  question  at  improving 
the  Federal  old-ago  and  survivors  Insurance 
system  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  proposal 
of  tbe  United  States  Chamber  ot  Commerce 
which  would  radlCfUly  change  the  character 
of  the  present  systenu 

I  believe  that  the  chamber's  proposal 
promises  too  much,  underestimates  the  cost, 
specifies  an  Inequitable  method  for  financ- 
ing the  cost.  Jeopardises  the  security  of  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  system  and 
weakens,  when  It  should  strengthen,  the  re- 
lationship between  benefits  and  past  wages, 
so  essential  to  thc>  maintenance  of  a  con- 
tributory social  Insurance  system. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  contributory 
social  insurance  that  are  not  contained  In 
the  present  Social  Security  Act  but  which 
are  usually  found  in  social  security  systems, 
namely,  Insurance  to  cover  the  wage  loss  diie 
to  temporary  disability  and  Insurance  to 
cover  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

In  view  of  the  large  reserves  built  up  un- 
der the  State  unemployment  insurance  laws, 
the  Federal  Government  should  at  least 
amend  the  Federal  Unemployn^nt  Tax  Act 
to  permit  these  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  unemployment  due  to  disability. 
In  fact.  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  go  further  and  require  tbe  States  to 
pay  benefits  tmdw  their  unemployment  In- 
surance laws  for  unemployment  due  to  dis- 
abUity  as  a  condition  for  their  employers 
claiming  the  90  percent  offset  against  the 
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Federal  tmemplojrment  tax.  Of  course.  U 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system  was  amended  to  include  permanent 
total  disability  benefits,  another  alternative 
would  be  to  include  temporary  disability  as 
welL 

The  extension  of  social  insurance  to  pro- 
vide cash  Indemnity  for  a  part  of  the  wage 
loes  due  to  sickness  would  represent  a  great 
advance  In  providing  needed  protection  to 
the  workers  of  this  country.  However,  un- 
less workers  are  also  given  the  opportunity 
of  spreading  the  cost  of  medical  care  through 
a  system  of  social  insiuvnce,  they  will  still 
be  confronted  with  the  chief  economic 
hazard  arising  out  of  ill  health. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  growth  of 
private  health  Insurance  plans.  But  all 
forms  of  private  insurance  to  cover  the  cost 
of  medical  care.  Including  all  nonprofit  plans 
Fuch  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  as  well 
as  all  commercial  Insurance,  in  total  cover 
only  15>4  percent  of  the  $9  bUlion  annual 
medical  bill  of  this  country.  Moreover,  most 
of  tbe  persons  protected  by  private  Insurance 
are  In  the  middle  and  higher  Income  brackets 
and  live  In  the  larger  cities.  Therefore,  It 
seems  clear  that  without  Government  action 
of  some  sort  there  Is  no  likelihood  that  the 
problem  of  spreading  tbe  cost  of  medical 
care  will  be  solved. 

I  bave  spent  so  much  tints  dlseiissing  these 
various  kinds  of  social  insurance,  because, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  believe  a  compre- 
hensive contributory  social-insurance  system 
providing  protection  against  loss  of  income 
due  tq  unemployment,  disability,  old  age  and 
death,  and  against  the  cost  of  medical  care 
should  be  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
destitution. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  course  of  time 
we  would  find  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
employees  and  employers  share  equally  the 
cost  of  Insuring  each  one  of  the  hasards  I 
have  mentioned.  I  brieve  this  Is  of  supreme 
Importance  in  order  to  focxis  attention  on 
the  social  objective  of  providing  adequate 
protection  and  do  away  with  adversary  at- 
titudes on  tlM  part  of  enxpioyers  and  em- 
ployees. I  would  also  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  whether  Federal  or  State, 
would  insure  these  hazards,  again  fen:  the 
purpose  of  keeping  attention  focused  on  the 
social  objective.  Finally.  I  would  hope  thai 
there  woxild  be  dependent's  allowances  under 
each  kind  of  social  insurance  In  order  to 
achieve  muTimnin  protection  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

Of  course  In  this  country  our  vast  size  as 
well  as  our  federal  form  of  government  re- 
quires that  we  give  very  careful  attention 
to  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments.  Whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government  Itself  admin- 
isters all  of  these  various  kinds  of  social  In- 
surance. I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  responsibility  for  making  cer- 
tain that  each  one  Ot  the  hazards  discussed 
is  protected  by  social  insurance,  that  all  per- 
sons exposed  to  these  hazards  are  covered 
and  that  benefits  are  adequate. 

But  even  if  we  had  a  oompr^ensive  and 
adequate  system  of  contributory  social  in- 
surance covering  all  these  hazards.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  wasume  that  we  no 
longer  would  need  puMlc  assistance.  Social 
insurance  ts  in  the  nature  of  a  gigantic  group 
Instu-ance  policy.  It  undertakes  to  provide 
Twinimiim  protection  in  most  cases  against 
those  economic  hazards  that  lead  to  destitu- 
tion. It  cannot  possibly  be  tailor-made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  single  individual  and 
family  under  all  conceivable  circumstances. 

Therefore,  at  the  same  time  we  seek  to 
improve  our  social  insurance  systsm  as  a 
first  line  of  defense  against  destitution.  I 
think  we  will  also  Improve  on  our  Federal- 
State  public-assistance  system  as  a  second 
line  of  defense.  One  way  in  which  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  improved  is  to  provlds 
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who  do  not  happen  to  fall  within  the  pres- 
ent four  categories  of  the  needy  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled,  and  dependent  children. 

I  also  believe  that  the  formula  for  mak- 
ing Federal  grants  should  be  changed  so 
that  it  would  be  based  directly  on  the  eeo- 
nomle  capacity  of  each  State:  tbe  lower 
the  per  capita  income  of  a  State,  the  higher 
should  be  tbe  Federal  sharing  In  the  cost, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  strengthening  of  public  assistance  as 
our  second  line  of  defense  against  desti- 
tution and  tbe  strengthening  of  contributory 
social  insiirance  as  oiu-  first  line  of  defense 
must,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  affirma- 
tive measures  to  reduce  to  a  mintimiTn  the 
hazards  that  result  In  loss  of  income.  Thus, 
workmen's  compensation  miist  be  accom- 
panied by  accident  prevention  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  must  be  administered 
through  public  employment  offices  that  try 
to  find  Jobs  for  the  recipients.  Adequate 
medical  care  and  rehabilitation  servlcea 
must  be  made  available  to  all  the  sick  and 
disabled.  Public  assistance  must  be  accom- 
panied by  constructive  social  services  to 
maintain  and  reestablish  families  as  seU- 
susti  ining  and  active  participants  In  the 
life  of  the  community. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  emphasize  to  a  group 
such  as  thlB.  that  these  social  measures 
which  I  have  discussed  will  surely  tall  to 
achieve  their  high  purpose  If  they  are  not 
administered  by  persons  who  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  merit  alone.  Tbeee 
social  laws  are  American  laws,  not  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican.  Politics  and  partisan- 
ship have  no  place  In  programs  so  critically 
affecting  the  dally  lives  and  happiness  of  all 
American  cltlzerts.  They  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  persons  who  are  trained  and  dedi- 
cated to  administer  these  laws  accordingly. 

Security  in  the  sense  we  use  it  does  not 
mean  that  everyone  shall  be  guaranteed  all 
the  good  things  of  life  without  any  ettoit 
on  his  part.  It  does  not  mean  a  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  but  a  redistribution  of  wel- 
fare. What  it  does  mean  is  genuinely  equal 
opportunity  In  a  free  society,  llierefore. 
liberty  and  seciulty  are  synonynxnis  and 
we  cannot  have  one  without  having  the 
other. 


Excess-Proits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 


IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVXS 
Friday.  July  10. 195S 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  H.  R.  5898. 
has  only  one  objective;  namely,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  of 
1950  until  December  31,  1953.  Other- 
wise the  act  expired  as  of  June  30, 1953. 
This  extension  of  the  act  for  6  months 
Is  in  accordance  with  the  leqoest  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  nlessage  of  the  President  to  Con- 
gress on  May  20,  1953,  stated  that  it 
was  necessary  to  continue  the  tax  to 
avoid  an  increased  deficit  The  deficit 
this  year  as  a  holdover  from  the  last 
administration  was  several  billion  dol- 
lars above  what  was  expected.  So  not- 
withstanding a  severe  cutting  of  the 
budget  by  the  present  administration  it 
has  been  impossible  to  eliminate  the 
deficit   The  continuatioa  of  the  tax  lor 
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tbe  oezt  6  months  will  provide  $800  mil- 
1km  M<M1tV"**  revenue.  No  one  wQl 
deny  that  the  additional  revcntie  is  nec- 
essary, however,  it  is  argxied  that  the 
present  administration  promised  a  re- 
duction in  taxes. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  the  administration  intended  to 
reduce  all  taxes  regardless  of  the  effect 
on  the  flporw^it^i  structure  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  thoughtful 
person  would  suggest  or  expect  that  a 
tax  on  excess  profits  of  corporations 
shotild  be  repealed  until  we  had  first 
had  some  curtailment  of  the  annual  defi- 
cits that  have  been  running  for  several 
years.  To  do  so  would  mean  increasing 
our  deficits  and  thereby  delaying  the 
time  for  a  balanced  budget  when  there 
could  be  a  reductipn  of  taxes  for  every- 
body. 

Purtiiermore.  It  seems  unreasonable 
and  «mfair  to  repeal  the  excess-profits 
tax  before  there  Is  any  reduction  in  the 
income  taxes  paid  by  individuals.  By  the 
continuation  of  the  excess-profits  tax  for 
the  next  6  months  and  the  resultant  in- 
crease of  revenue  amounting  to  $800  mil- 
lion, there  can  be  greater  assurance  of 
an  earlier  reduction  of  individual  income 
taxes  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 
Thus.  It  seems  good  judgment  to  con- 
tinue the  excess-profits  tax  as  provided 
for  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

The  welfare  of  all  the  people  must  al- 
ways take  precedence.  In  promoting  the 
general  welfare  it  is  important  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  It  is  impossible  to 
balance  the  budget  and  at  the  same  time 
grant  the  many  justifiable  demands  for 
tax  relief  advanced  by  various  groups. 

There  is  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  through  constructive 
economies  that  will,  in  the  near  future. 
make  possible  tax  relief  for  all.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  economy  drive  be  sup- 
ported. In  furtherance  of  this  support, 
all  Americans  should  be  willing  to  en- 
dure for  a  little  longer  the  burden  and 
inequities  in  our  Federal  tax  system  in 
order  that  they  may  be  removed  by  a 
soundly  conceived  and  thoroughly  de- 
fensible downward  revision  of  the  tax 
burden  that  will  benefit  all. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  reasons 
that  impel  me  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
pending  bilL 


Brickcr  Amendmcat  Should  Pass  Im- 
mediately: Pertiaent  ObserratioBs  by 
Americas  Citoea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSTH 

Bf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  addressed  to  a  United  States 
Senator  on  the  subject  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  also  known  as  the  Bricker 
amendment.    The  writer  raises  impor- 
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in  connection  with  this  par- 
hot  issue  at  this  time.    The 
oDows: 

tVLX  7.  195S. 

Sz3«AToa:  I  have  been  reading  with 
[leal  of  Interest  your  pronouncements 
■Itlon  to  the  propoeed  amendment 
Constitution  <rf  the  United  States 
^rould  prohibit  certain  treatymaklng 
from  having  precedence  over  purely 

law.  including  our  Bill  of  Bights. 

lard  to  xjnderstand  how  great  Amer- 

as  you,  will  go  to  extremes  in  the'r 

thin^ng   as   to   allow  even 

ty  of  foreign  ideologies  and  polit- 

to  become  the  law  of  our  land. 

that   portion   at   our   Constitution 

to  treatmaJtlng  powers  was  written, 

aot  have  the  problems  of  the  United 

or   International    Labor    Organiza- 

'  rheee   organizations   make   proposals 

in  disguise)  that,  U  approved  and 

as  presently  allowed  in  our  Consti- 

would  be  the  governing  law  of  our 
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great  confidence  In  our  present  ad- 

tion.     I    feel    I    am    supporting    it 

am  in  favor  of  constitutional  amend- 

r^garding  the  trcatymalting  powers  of 

pilesldent    and    Senate.     I    believe    the 

administration  wants  to  safeguai'd 

fufure  generation  from  foreign  politics 

in  our   dCMnestic   affairs.     Are 

when  the  foUcwing  incidents 

in  the  Senate? 

January  20.  1952.  only  six  Senators  were 

and   voting   when   the   protocol  for 

adinisslon  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the 

,  Ulantlc  Treaty  was  first  agreed  upon. 

on  June   13,   1952.  a  treaty   with 

was  brought  up  for  ratification. 

was  in  the  chair  and  only 

was  in  the  Chamber.     Senator 
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It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  greatest  con- 
stitutional iSEUe  since  the  controversy  over 
the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Right*— the  first 
ten  amendments.  To  me  this  is  Jxist  as  im- 
portant.  because  I  have  seen  the  possible 
encroachment  of  foreign  political  ideologies 
superseding  our  consilluUoaai  rights,  in 
which  I  firmly  bellev*. 


called  for  the  ayes  and  iiays  and  de- 
the  treaty  ratified.     Senator 


be  to 


later  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the 
but  he  did  not  object, 
the  above  you  can  see  how  easy  It 
pass  treaties  or  conventions, 
{jropoeed  amendment  is  not  an  amend- 
the  treatjrmaking  i>ower,  so  far  as 
negotiation  of  the  ratification  of  trea- 
conccmed.     When   an  appropriate 
is  adopted,  the  President  and  the 
Apartment  will  still   be   as  entirely 
they  are  now  to  negotiate,  and  the 
will  BtUl  be  as  entirely  free  as  it  is 
ratify,  treaties.    But  in  the  future,  if, 
when  it  develops  that  some  treaty 
affects  domestic  law,  then  the  pro- 
shield  of  such  an  amendment  will 
It  possible  to  urge  in  our  courts  that 
a  particular  treaty  has  been  Imple- 
by  a  valid  act  of  Congress  it  is  not 
law.     It  will  still  remain  and  b« 
instant  of  its  ratification  effective 
I  nternational  obligation. 
real  danger  lies  in  the  vast  array  of 
affecting  American  individual  rights 
American  form  of  government  that 
prepared  for  submission  when   a 
internationally  and  soclalistically 
President  and  Senate  will  be  ready 
and   ratify    the   more   than   200 
treaties  in  the  United  Nations  and 
than  100  in  the  International  La- 


tlie 


Forefathers  did  not  wait  until  they 
I    infringements   of   their   basic 

ike  freedom  of  8i>eech  and  freedom 

before  taking  steps  to  prevent  their 

They  insisted  upon  the  adoption 

first    ten    amendments    forthwith— 

any  infringement  of  those  rlght»~ 
it  would  be  stated,  too  clearly  for 

the  officials  of  Government  or  the 
mlsimderstand,  that  in  the  matters 
by  the  first  ten  amendments  the 
Government   was   prohibited  from 
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GtmptroIIer  General  Takes  Prompt  aa4 
Effecthre  Actioa  To  Red^e  Accnn- 
latcd  Leave  ' 


EXTENSION  6p  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

the  Comptroller  General  has  trans- 
mitted to  me  a  copy  of  an  order  which 
he  signed  the  day  the  President  ap- 
proved PubUc  Law  102.  the  law  which 
contains  recent  amendments  to  the 
Leave  Act  covering  Federal  employees. 
Section  6  of  this  law  directed  heads  of 
departments  and  agencies  to  take  action 
to  reduce  the  tremendous  Government 
liability  for  accrued  leave.  This  lia- 
bility to  the  Government  Is  variously 
estimated  at  from  $580  million  to  $900 
million. 

The  Comptroller  General's  action  is  to 
be  commended.  Again  he  has  shown  his 
understanding  of  the  necessity  for  car- 
rjring  out  congressional  intent  as  ex- 
pressed in  legislation. 

The  reduction  of  accrued  leave  when 
employees  can  be  spared  from  the  job 
is  the  real  saving  and  the  right  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  Government's 
liability  for  accrued  leave. 

Following  is  the  Comptroller  General't 
letter  to  me  and  a  copy  of  his  order, 
to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies: 

COKPrmOLLEB   GXHBUt. 

or  THE  UNTrso  Statbb. 
Washington.  July  3,  1953. 
Hon.  B>WAKo  H.  Rzzs, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  DSAB  Ma.  Chaikman:   I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  an  office  order  which  I  signed  yester- 
day immediately  after  the  President  approved 
the  new  leave  law. 

You  can  be  assured  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  win  take  every  step  to  carry 
out  the  directive  of  the  Congress  as  stated 
in  section  6  of  the  law,  that  excess  leave  of 
employees  be  reduced  to  the  new  m««iiniim 
accumulation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LxmisAT  C.  WabssK. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statet. 

CoMPTKOLLEH  General's  OaDEH  No.  4.34:  PoL- 
icT  or  THE  Gemehal  Accountiho  OmcE  ro« 

LiQUmATION  09  EZOSS  AHirUAL  LSAVB 
COMPTKOLLE*   GENERAL 

OF   THE    UnPTED    STATES, 

Washington,  July  2,  1953. 

1.  Section  6  of  Public  Law  102  approved 
July  2,  1953,  provides: 

"Sec.  6.  The  heads  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
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abotit  reductlom  In  the  aoewmflated  annual 
leave  to  the  credit  Off  officers  and  employees 
which  is  in  ezc«B8  of  the  amounts  allowabla 
under  the  aK>Ueable  provisions  of  section  aos 
of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  cT  1051, 
•s  amended  by  thlti  act.  wlthhn  a  reasonable 
period  of  years.  cotLslatont  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  btisinees.  and  to  make  such 
reports  with  respect  to  the  action  taken  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  Civil  Servioe  Com- 
misaioau  Tba  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
Include  In  its  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
a  statement  of  the  progress  made  in  carrying 
out  the  ptupoaes  of  this  section." 

a.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  directive  of 
CongresB.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  begin  inunediately  to  cause 
the  reduction  of  exc-ess  annual  leave  accumu- 
tlons  and  to  reduce  such  excess  leave  accu- 
mulations as  promptly  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  tirgent  work  needs  of  the  Office, 
giving  consideration  to  the  preference  of 
employees  consistent  with  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives. 

8.  I  do  not  i^opose  at  this  time  to  prescribe 
a  rigid  uniform  plan  for  the  liquidation  oX 
such  excess  leave  due  to  the  varying  work 
requirements  within  and  between  the  di- 
vision and  offices.  I  do.  however,  expect  an 
orderly  reduction  in  the  accumulations  of 
anntial  leave  during  the  next  4<)4  years 
until  the  annual -leave  accumulation  for 
every  employee  of  the  office  has  been  reduced 
to  SO  days  (or  4S  days  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees stationed  outside  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1058  leave  year.  Con- 
sistent with  this  policy,  supervisors  should 
not  deny  annual  leave  when  requested  unless 
It  Is  clearly  necessary  to  do  so  based  on  the 
urgency  of  work  needs. 

4.  Fbr  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  su- 
pervisors and  employees,  the  attached  tables 
indicate  typical  examples  of  the  amounts  of 
leave  which  could  be  used  on  an  annual  basis 
to  liquidate  excess  leave  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner within  stated  periods  of  2.  S.  or  4  years. 

5.  In  the  event  any  employee  with  an 
accumulation  of  annual  leave  In  excess  of 
the  new  maximum  accumulation  has,  for 
personal  or  administrative  reasons,  failed  to 
reduce  such  accumulation  during  any  12- 
month  period  beginning  July  1,  1953.  a  re- 
port will  be  submitted  to  the  director  of 
personnel  by  the  chief  of  the  division  or 
office  concerned  not  later  than  JiUy  IS  of 
each  year,  exi^alnlng  the  circumstances  In 
each  case. 

6.  Chiefs  of  divisions  and  offices  win  sub- 
mit to  the  director  of  personnel  not  later 
than  September  1,  19S3.  the  plana  to  be 
followed  in  their  respective  divisions  and 
offices  for  radueiiig  •scaas-leav*  •coumola- 
tions. 

7.  Not  later  than  August  1  of  SMsh  year, 
beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1054.  the 
director  of  personnel  will  submit  to  ms  a 
consolidated  report  covering  the  progress 
made  In  reducing  the  accumulated  annual 
leave  In  accordance  with  this  policy. 

8.  A  copy  of  this  order  shall  be  made 
available  to  each  emploT**. 

LonsuT  C.  Wabbbn. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
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EXTENSION  Cyp  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  arxw  tobx 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPBSBEMTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 

belief  ttiat  the  following  article  which 

am)eared  in  the  Alliance  Review  of  June 

1953  will  prove  most  enlightening: 

MntoBrms  zm  thb  Abas  Wosb* 

(By  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Schechtmaa) 

z 

The  problem  of  minorities  in  the  Arab 
world  is  as  old  as  Islam  itself.  When  Mo- 
hammed's warriors,  some  1300  years  ago 
began  to  conquer  Increasingly  large  portions 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eurc^se,  they  had  to  es- 
tablish some  procedure  for  dealing  with  the 
subjxigated  popiilatlons.  As  codified  In  the 
11th  centtU7,  this  pattern  distinguished 
between  believers  in  Islam  and  infldela. 
Christians  arul  Jews,  as  "People  of  the  Book," 
and  receivers  of  some  form  of  divine  revela- 
tion were  placed  between  these  two  group*. 
They  escaped  the  tragic  fate  of  other  non- 
Moalems  who  refused  conversion  and  were 
either  exterminated  or  enslaved.  The  "People 
of  the  Book"  were  tolerated  imder  Islamic 
rule  and  were  permitted  to  practice  their 
own  religions  with  certain  restrictions.  Thalr 
status  was  defined  aa  that  of  dhimml,  a  per« 
son  protected  by  covenant. 

The  degree  of  this  Arab-Moslem  tolerance 
has  been  largely  overestimated,  and  a  moat 
unrealistic  Idyllic  picture  is  often  presented 
even  now  of  the  position  of  religious  and  ra- 
cial minorities  under  Arab  rule. 

The  fundamental  Islamic  concept  is  that 
of  government  by  God,  who  uses  M^^ti*"!.  as 
his  instruments,  all  others  being  subject 
to  the  Moslems.  "Moslems  may  be  very  tol- 
erant." W.  Wendel  Cleland  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  who  taught  so- 
ciology for  a  time  at  the  Cairo  School  at  So- 
cial Work,  aptly  said,  "but  it  Is  the  tolerance 
that  comes  from  a  proud  conviction  of  vast 
superiority.''  * 


In  f  M^.  heavy  restrictions  have  been  Im^ 
posed  on  dhlmmlB.  The  victorious  Araba 
did  not,  as  a  general  role,  force  Islam  on  the 
conquered  populations,  but  they  did  make 
the  non-Moslems  citizens  of  lower  class. 

Restrictions  Imposed  on  minorities  were 
many  and  diversified.  Transgression  of 
some  of  them  meant  the  withdrawal  of  pro- 
tection by  covenant,  and  made  capital  pun- 
ishment possible.  But  even  some  of  the 
minor  rules,  transgression  of  which  led  only 
to  fines  and  other  penalties,  were  In  their 
nature  both  discriminatory  and  humiliating. 

IMilmmls  were  also  required  to  pay  a  head 
tax  and  land  tax  and  were  further  taxed 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  Arab  armies.  Cleland 
believes  very  realistically  that  the  substan- 
tial revenue  from  these  taxes  restrained  the 
Moslem  rulers  from  encouraging  mass  con- 
version to  Islam  with  a  consequent  loss  of 
Income.* 

While  some  of  the  features  of  this  code 
have  fallen  into  disuse  with  the  passing  of 
centuries  and  the  Introduction  of  Western 
codes  in  much  of  the  Islamic  world.  It  still 
continues  In  Arab  countries  where  Islam  Is 
the  religion  of  the  State — In  Egypt.  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  In  Syria.  The  U.  N.-sponsored 
new  Arab  state  of  Libya  has  also  established 
Islam  as  Its  official  religion. 

When  Arab  domination  in  the  Moslem- 
conquered  countries  was  replaced  by  Turkish 
rule.  Christian  and  Jewish  mlnwities  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  for  some  400  years  lived 
under  the  most  remarkable  regime  of  the 
"Mniet."  Each  religio\is  group  formed  a 
communtty  of  Its  own,  within  the  state  and 
cotermlnotis  with  it,  managing  Its  own  af- 
fairs autonomoTiBly,  under  the  general  au- 
thority of  the  Sultan.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  there  were  In  the  Ottoman 
Empire  15  such  fully  autonomous  religious 
communities — 14  different  Christian  grotipa 
and  1  Jewish,  lliey  had  their  own  schools 
where  the  teaching  of  Turkish  was  not  ob- 
ligatory, retained  their  own  langnage  and 
customs,  and  were  free  to  maintain  their 
identity. 

With  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Btaaplre  and  the  emergence  of  a  series  of  In- 
dependent Arab  States,  new  problems  arose 
for  the  minority  groups  who  found  them- 
selves in  the  territories  of  these  Arab  States. 
They  presant  a  multioolored  and  oompUeated 
variety.  According  to  Albert  Houranl'S  re- 
cent sttidy.'  there  are  now  at  least  two  dozen 
different  rellgtoua.  linguistic,  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities In  the  Arab  world,  totalling  7.6  mil- 
lion oat  of  a  total  population  In  this  area 
of  soma  28  mllUoa.  In  other  words,  every 
fourth  human  being  In  the  Arab  oountrtes 
belongs  to  aome  minority  group.  In  1047, 
when  Hourani'a  book  was  publtahed,  the 
main  oonponents  of  this  total  were: 

Christian  minorities . .  2, 600. 000 

Various  imorthodox  Moslem  re- 
ligious   sects 8,000.000 

VarloTis  linguistic  minorities 1, 350. 000 

Jewish  minorities ^.....      750. 000 


As  far  aa  the  JtrniA  minorities  are  een- 
cemed.  th*  picture  has  changed  oonsldorably 
since  1946.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  years 
to  come,  their  plight  was  rightly  considered 
the  most  tragic  and  expkslve.  Particularly 
tenae  and  dangeroxas  was  the  sltxiatlon  In 
Yemen,  Iraq.  Lybia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and 
an  article  on  mlnortties  in  the  Arab  world 
inevitably  had  to  be  devoted  predominantly 
to  the  description  of  their  fate.  Now  this 
writer  can  largely  spare  his  readers  this  sad 
chapter,  because  most  of  these  coontole* 
have  in  the  meantime  become  practically 
Judenratn. 

More  than  50,000  Jews  at  Yemen,  who  lived 
la  medieval  alavory  and  humlUatloa,  braved 


1 W.  Wendel  Cltiand.  Tdam's  Attitude  To- 
ward Minority  Oroupa"  In  lalam  and  th* 
Middle  Eastern  World.  Washington,  D.  C 
1051. 


'Ibid. 

•  A.  H.  Hourany,  "Minorities  In  Arab  World,* 

London-New  York-Toronto,  1047. 
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th«  desert  to  reach  tbe  Brltiah  CIrown  colony 
<a  Aden;  rrom  there  they  were  transferred 
by  airlift — the  famous  Ifaglc  Carpet  Opera- 
tion— to  Israel.  Hardly  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Jews  are  believed  to  remain  In  San'a 
and  In  some  outlying  Yemen  districts.  More 
than  120,000  Jews  of  Iraq  were  also  airlifted 
to  Israel  during  1950-^1.  leaving  a  renmant 
community  of  5.000.  While  the  1945  censxis 
registered  29,000  Jews  In  Syria,  only  some 
2.000  to  3,000  now  live  precariously  In  this 
strlfe-rldden  republic.  Thlrty-flve  thousand 
Libyan  Jews  are  already  In  Israel,  only  3,000 
remaining  In  that  country.  In  addition,  27.- 
000  Egyptian  Jews  have  emigrated  since  1948. 
About  60,000  still  remain. 

Almost  four-flfths  of  the  Jews  of  these 
five  Arab  countries  have  left  within  the  last 
8  years — eloquent  testimony  of  the  unbear- 
able conditions  under  which  they  lived. 

Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  never  had  any 
Jews. 

Let  VM  consider  the  case  of  the  500,000 
Jews  In  North  Africa.  470.000  of  whom  are 
In  the  three  French-controlled  territories. 
There  is  considerable  difference  In  political 
status,  economic  position,  living  conditions 
and  degree  of  8ec\irlty  between  the  140,000 
Jews  of  Algeria  who  became  French  citizens 
80  years  ago,  the  105,000  Jews  of  Tunisia 
where  the  Bey  Is  still  their  nominal  sover- 
eign, and  the  225,000  Moroccan  Jews,  many 
of  whom  live  under  almost  medieval  condi- 
tions. On  the  whole,  however,  the  Jews  In 
the  entire  area  stand  between  the  anvil  of 
the  French  settlers  and  ofDclals,  and  the 
hammer  of  the  native  Arab  and  Berber  popu- 
lation. If  the  French  control  over  North 
Africa  is  greatly  weakened  the  very  lives 
of  the  Jews  residing  in  these  areas  may  be 
In  danger. 

Keen  observers  of  the  North  African  scene 
do  not  accuse  the  entire  leadership  of  the 
North  African  nationalist  movements  of  de- 
liberate anti-Jewish  designs;  birt  their  view 
Is  that  nationalism  in  this  Intensely  Moslem 
area  Is  almost  automatically  accompanied 
by  militant  xenophobia  and  by  mounting 
religious  bigotry. 

m 

Tbm  plight  of  the  Christian  minorities  la 
beat  Illustrated  by  their  position  In  Iraq. 
Vg3rpt,  and  Syria. 

Iraq  began  Its  statehood  under  the  British 
mandate  with  a  very  liberal  declaration  by 
the  newly  elected  King  Feisal  I:  'miere  Is 
no  meaning  In  the  words  'Jews,'  liCoslems.' 
and  'Christians'  In  the  terminology  of  patri- 
otism. There  Is  simply  a  country  called 
Iraq,  and  all  are  Iraqis."  Before  Iraq  was 
granted  full  Independence  in  1933,  the  Iraqi 
Oovmunent  submitted  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions a  declaration  of  guaranties  on  mat- 
ters of  international  concern.  Ten  of  the 
IG  articles  of  this  declaration  dealt  with 
minorities  and  provided  for  their  full  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  But  the  very  first  year 
of  Iraq's  independence  was  marred  by  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  small  Nestorian 
(Assyrian)  minority  by  regular  Iraqi  troops. 
SUty-flve  vlUages  were  burned,  600  persons 
were  murdered.  Lt.  Col.  A.  S.  Stafford, 
British  administrative  inspector  in  Iraq, 
gives  a  blood-curdling  eyewltneas  account 
of  the  massacre: 

"Machine  gunners  set  up  their  guns  out- 
side the  windows  of  the  houses  in  which  the 
Assyrians  bad  taken  refuge,  and  fired  among 
them  \mtll  not  a  n^an  was  left  standing  in 
the  shambles.  Women  were  ripped  open 
with  knives  and  then  made  sport  of  while 
they  were  in  a  state  of  agony.  Little  girls 
of  9  were  raped  and  burned  aUve."  (Lt.  Col. 
A.  S.  Stafford,  the  Tragedy  of  the  Assyrians. 
London,  1936.)  ^ 

The  remnants  of  the  Assyrians  repeatedly 
petitioned  the  now  defunct  League  of  Na- 
tkma  to  transfer  them  to  some  other  country 
where  they  could  live  a  secure  and  construc- 
tive life.  Decisions  to  this  effect  were  taken 
by  the  League.    Projects  of  resettlement  in 
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Brazil,  British  Guiana,  and  Tangan- 

irere  studied  and  abandoned.    The  As- 

are  still  in  Iraq,  living  dangerously. 

threatened  with  ^annihilation. 

tragic  in  this  respect  has  been  the 

the  Armenians  in  the  Middle  East. 

Soviet  Armenia  Issued  a  call  for  re- 

of  scattered  Armenian  minority 

More    than    60,000    Armenians    in 

Lebanon,    Iraq,    and    Egypt    left   for 

in  1946-^8.     Their  explanation  for 

1  oass  migration  was  that  they  did  not 

future  or  security  for  themselves 

Arab  world. 

most  numerous — and  till  very  recently 
known — Christian  minority  In  the 
world  are  the  1,085.(X)0  Copts  in  Egypt, 
of  the  coim try's  population.    Their 
deserves  close  attention. 
Copts  are  no  newcomers  to  Egyptian 
Almost  200  years  before  tbe  Arabs  con- 
Egypt  in   the  7th   century,   the  an- 
of  the  modem  Copts  had  constituted 
ives  a  monopbysite  Christian  chiuch. 
(|opts,  like  the  Jews,  were  tolerated  as  a 
minority,  subject  to  various  dis- 
and  liable  to  special  taxes  imposed 
Arab  rulers.    They  lived  in  their  own 
walled  quarters  in  Cairo  or  Old 
as  well  as  In   the  country  or  desert 
strictly  segregated  from  the  Moslem 
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occupation   (1882-1922)    gradually 

this  segregation.     Walls  and  gates 

thrown  down  or  disused.     The  Copts 

to  mix   and   live   freely   among  the 

Their  children   began   to   attend 

schools  as  Arabs.    Competent  ob- 

assert  that  the  best  Arabic  in  Egypt 

spoken,  not  by  Egyptian  Arabs  but 

Copts  and  the  Jews. 

Zaghlul  Pasha  launched  the  revolu- 

}f   1919,  Copts  and  Moslems  alike  re- 

enthusiastlcally  to  his  call.    One  of 

I  Qoet   popular  slogans   of   the   Wafdlst 

was:  "Long  live  the  crescent  and 

4roe8."    In   fact,   more   than   half   the 

Party  were  Copts. 

1922  Egypt  became  Independent.     The 
of  1923  grants  tbe  Copts  equal 
with  all  other  Egyptian  citizens.    They 
longer  subject  to  open  discrimination, 
the  3d   decade  of   the  20th   century, 
the    seemingly    united    body    of 
an  society  was  undermined  by  mount- 
kloelem     religious     fanaticism     which 
its    most   violent   expression    in   tbe 
brotherhood.    In   the   next   decade 
was  accentuated  and  strengthened 
's   adherence   to  the  Arab   League 
its    racist    pan-Arab    policy.    Being 
Moslems  nor  Arabs,  the  Copts  felt 
reduced  to  a  position  of  an  iso- 
mlnorlty  group  which  was  Increasingly 
against. 
Coptic    minority   Is  deeply  unhappy 
the  Arab-Moslem  regime.     The  Copts 
ifaeasy,  oppressed  and  without  a  future 
land  of  their  ancestors.     Coptic  lead- 
been  most  outspoken  in  their  com- 
agalnst  the  disabilities  they  are  suf- 
under  the  Arab  rule. 
September  24,  1951,  the  Cairo  Coptic 
Al-Manarat    Al-Mlsrlat,    forcefully 

'  the  main  Coptic  grievances: 

Copts   are  considered  foreigners  In 

3wn  country  by  the  government  which 

hem  from  every  public  civil  office  and 

their  return.     The  government  or- 

the  foreign  companies  doing  business 

to  employ  only  Egyptians,  and  In- 

the  word  Egj^tlan  to  mean  only 
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was  not  enough  to  threaten  the  Copts 

the  loss  of  their  means  of  livelihood. 

irt  also  forbidden  freedom  of  worship. 

churches  can  be  built  and  no  re- 

of  existing  churches  can  be  made  ex- 

under  impossible  conditions  that  even 

savage  barbarian  people  could  not 
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Tbe  AI-Manarat  Al-Mlsrlat  eonchides: 
"The  Copts  are  determined  now  to  demand 
security  for  their  rights  to  life,  belief,  prop- 
erty and  honor.  If  the  country  closes  its 
ears  to  their  demands,  they  must  follow 
another  road  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  guarantee 
of  their  whole  existence." 

What  is  the  "other  road"  hinted  at  by  th* 
Coptic  spokesman?  It  leads  in  two  different 
directions. 

The  first  is  the  traditional  way:  the  mot 
energetic  world-wide  protest,  to  organise  a 
special  Christian  conference,  to  "demcm- 
strate  and  parade  before  every  embassy. 
Christian  and  Moslem.  •  •  •  We  will  go  to 
America,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  Christian 
world  a  witness  to  oxir  fate,"  states  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Al-Manarat  Al-MlarUt. 

The  editorialist  still  believes  that  through 
protests  the  position  of  the  Copts  in  Qgypt 
can  eventually  be  normalized. 

A  more  pessimistic  and  radical  view  la 
taken  by  another  editorial  which  advocates 
a  different  solution  to  the  Coptic  problem. 
The  editorialist,  a  dean  of  the  Coptic  church, 
foresees  the  inevitability  of  a  forced  exodus 
of  tbe  Copts  from  Egypt.  He  recalls  "the 
ancient  exodus  of  the  soru  of  Israel  from 
tyranny  in  l^^ypt,  when  they  left  a  great,  rich 
land,  a  land  of  plenty,  happiness,  and  civili- 
zation, for  a  barren  desert. 

"If  we  are  thrown  out  of  Vgypt.  tbe  land 
of  our  forefathers,  will  Israel  permit  us  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Sinai  desert  of  our  land? 
Or  will  they  stand  before  us.  forbidding  us  to 
rest  our  feet  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  while 
our  countrymen  press  us  from  the  rear  and 
we  find  no  heart  with  pity. 

"Some  say  that  Israel  may  welcome  the 
Copts  if  they  are  thrown  out  of  Sgypt  and 
make  their  home  in  Sinai,  because  Israel  will 
understand  what  good  neighbcnrs  the  Copts 
are.  Together  they  might  exploit  the  desert 
which  would  become  the  land  of  the  Copta, 
Its  natural  owners."  (Al-Manarat  Al-Mlsriat, 
February  19,  1951.) 

This  somewhat  fantastic  vision  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  desperate  mood  of  the  Coptic 
minority. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  1951-53.  wlien  the 
mounting  wave  of  anti-British  feeling  de- 
generated into  an  indiscriminate  Intense 
hatred  of  everything  non-Moslem  and  non- 
Arab,  even  the  physical  safety  of  the  Copta 
was  endangered. 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  6.  1BS3. 
reported  that  riotous  Moslem  crowds  had 
stormed  Into  a  Coptic  church  at  Ismallia  and 
almost  completely  destroyed  it.  The  church's 
beadle  was  murdered. 

rr 

When  Syria  achieved  independence  from 
the  last  remnants  of  the  French  mandatory 
regime,  her  Christian  minorities  watched 
with  deep  apprehension. 

As  early  as  1942,  Prof.  WUliam  F.  Albright, 
head  of  the  Oriental  Seminary  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  who  had  had  intimate  con- 
tact with  many  Christian  Arabs,  revealed  th« 
intense  fear  of  the  Christian  population  in 
Syria  at  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  minor- 
ity in  a  Moslem-ruled  State :  "The  Christians 
of  Syria  have  no  more  confidence  In  their 
eventual  future  as  a  minority  in  a  Moslem 
State  than  the  Nestorians  of  Iraq  or  the 
Copts  of  Egypt,  both  of  whom  are  hated  and 
despised  (quite  imj\istly)  by  the  Moslem."* 
Very  soon  the  Christian  began  to  experience 
the  disadvantages  of  their  minority  status. 
American  Intelligence  sources  in  the  Middle 
East  reported  in  May  1944  that  "there  has 
been  an  Increase  in  Moslem  fanaticism 
throughout  Syria,  and  several  serious  anti- 
Christian  outrages  have  occurred."*  The 
situation  hardly  improved  in  1945. 


*F.  W.  Albright.  Japhet  in  the  Tents  of 
Shem,  Asia,  Dec.  1942. 

•  Political  Intelligence  Centre  Middle  East, 
Vortnightly  Summary,  May  16.  1944. 
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la  the  Jeairah  district  In  nwHiern  Syria, 
where  persecuted  Christian  minoritlM  (Ar- 
menian. Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians)  from  Iraq 
and  Turkey  were  encoxn-aged  in  1934  by  the 
French  authorities  to  settle,  about  130  Assyr. 
ian  families  and  about  80  Chaldian  Catholic 
families  were  forcibly  removed  to  Leba- 
non as  refxigees  by  army  vehicles.  Some 
a0,000  Christians  were  said  to  have  fled  Syria 
for  Lebanon  by  November  1945.  In  1946  the 
Serviclo  Informasionl  della  Chiesa  Orlentale. 
Beirut,  reported  the  emigration  of  thousands 
of  Catholic  refugees  to  Lebanon.* 

Considerable  friction  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  draft  of  a  new  Syrian  constitu- 
tion. Article  S  of  the  draft  text  stated  that 
"Islam  Is  the  religion  of  the  Syrian  State." 
Christian  leaders  insisted  that  this  clause 
would  result  in  their  being  made  subject  to 
Mohammedan  civil  law  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal status,  as  Islam  is  not  only  a  religious 
creed  but  also  a  civil  code.  A  conference  at 
Homs  of  representatives  of  tbe  various  Chris- 
tian sects  of  Syria  decided  imanimously  to 
ask  all  Christian  deputies  in  the  Syrian  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  resign  if  article  3  of  the 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  assembly. 
The  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarch  in  Damascus. 
Alexdros  Tahar,  attacking  the  idea  of  an 
Islamic  state  religion,  said:  "Syria  belonged 
to  the  Christians  before  it  belonged  to  the 
Moslems.  This  time  we  are  not  going  to 
embrace  Islam  in  order  to  be  safe  in  Syria. 
Either  we  will  leave  Syria  to  the  Moslems  and 
go  into  exile,  or  else  Syria  must  belong  to  all 
Sjrrlans  alike,  and  Islam  will  not  be  the  offi- 
cial religion  of  the  state  as  they  are  trjing 
to  make  It." » 

Faced  with  this  violent  opposition,  the  as- 
sembly dropped  the  original  version  of  article 
3.  It  decided,  however,  that  the  religion  of 
Syria's  president  must  be  Islamic.  In  addi- 
tion, clause  No.  8  of  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution  was  worded  as  follows: 

"As  the  majority  of  the  people  professes 
Islam,  the  state  declares  its  attachment  to 
the  Islamic  religion  and  to  its  high  ideals." 

Article  36  of  the  constitution  declared 
the  teaching  of  the  lalamic  religion  obliga- 
tory in  Sjrria's  public  schools. 

Even  in  Lebanon,  which  Is  the  only  Arab 
state  with  a  Christian  majority,  the  Chris- 
tian population  feels  uneasy  and  unhappy 
because  this  majwlty  at  theirs  is  a  very 
slender  one. 

On  December  31.  1948.  Lebaami  was  88 
percent  Christian  and  46  percent  Moslem. 
When  in  1945,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  mandatory  power,  Lebanon  became 
a  fully  sovereign  state,  free  to  shape  its  own 
destiny,  the  newly  elected  President  of  the 
Republic.  Bechard  Khoury.  and  its  succes- 
sive governments,  brought  Lebanon  into  the 
Arab  League,  whose  other  members  are  Is- 
lamic states  \uder  theorcratic  goremments. 

▼ 

Par  from  enviable  also  la  the  plight  of 
non-Christian  groups,  such  as  the  Kurds 
and  the  Berbers,  living  among  the  Arabs. 

The  Kurds,  like  the  Arabs,  are  Moslems. 
They  constitute,  however,  a  distinct  ethnic 
group,  and  speak  an  Indo-Suropean  lan- 
guage of  the  Iranian  type.  Their  territory 
is  divided  among  Turkey.  Iran  and  Iraq,  and 
in  none  of  them  can  the  Kxirds  be  regarded 
as  Integrated  into  the  body  politic.  Between 
1922  and  1943  they  staged  2  major  revolts 
in  Turkey,  3  in  Iran  and  5  In  Iraq.  In  Iraq 
they  invariably  Inflicted  crushing  del«ats  on 
the  Iraqi  armies,  and  the  Arab  domination 
over  this  proud  and  militant  race  was  pre- 
served every  time  only  by  the  intervention 
of  the  British  air  force,  which  ruthlessly 
strafed  and  destroyed  Kurd  villages  and 
forced  the  insurgents  Into  submission.  As 
late  as  August  1945,  Mulla  Mustafa,  political 
chief  of  the  Barzanl  clan,  with  his  5.000  men, 

*  Osservatore  Romano,  July  6,  1946. 
*A1-Islaah,  New  York.  Apr.  14,  1950. 


defeated  fraql  inl'antry  and  police  troops 
supported  by  36  planes.  Then  the  RAF  in- 
tervened, destroying  55  villages.  The  revolt 
was  liquidated.  The  Iraqi  Oovemment  took 
revenge  in  1948  when  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed. Ten  thousand  Kurds  were  thrown 
into  concentration  camps,  together  with 
thousands  of  Jews  arrested  as  "Zionists." 

The  Berbers  of  Morocco  are  also  Moslems, 
but  they  are  of  a  different  origin  (Hamltic) 
and  Ixave  retained  their  own  \inwritten  lan- 
guage and  customs,  to  the  exclusion  of 
KxM-anic  law  in  matters  of  personal  status. 
Indigenous  inhabitants  of  North  Africa,  they 
were  subjugated  by  Arab  invaders  In  the 
eighth  century  C.  K.  They  still  constitute 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Morocco, 
however,  and  are  concentrated  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  Middle,  the  Great, 
and  the  Anti-Atlas,  as  well  as  in  the  plains 
of  the  Sous  to  the  south.  Arab  elements — 
and  the  mixture  of  the  two  races  known  as 
the  Moors — which  form  only  about  one-third 
of  the  population,  prevail  in  the  towns  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  west  and  north,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  more  arid  semidesert 
plains  of  eastern  Morocco.  They  have  an 
influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  French  administration  consistently 
endeavored  to  protect  the  Berbers  from  arti- 
ficial and  forcible  Arablzation.  The  French 
policy,  inaugurated  by  Marshal  Ljrautey, 
tended  to  provide  the  Berbers  with  schools 
of  their  own  and  did  not  encoxurage  them 
to  learn  Arabic.  The  so-called  Berber  Dahir 
of  May  16.  1930,  crystallized  this  policy  by 
giving  legal  sanction  to  the  customary  laws 
of  the  Berber  tribes  and  placing  them  under 
French  penal  code  for  serious  crimes. 

Moroccan  Arab  nationalists  bitterly  resent 
and  attack  these  safeguards  of  Berber  lan- 
guage and  institutions.  They  accuse  the 
French  of  trying  to  keep  the  country  divided. 

The  Berbers  have  no  illusions  whatsoever 
as  to  their  plight  should  the  Arab  "Istiqlal" 
(Independence)  Party  succeed  in  getting  rid 
of  the  French  and  establishing  an  Arab- 
dominated  sovereign  Morocco.  Their  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  identity,  their  distinct 
way  of  life,  would  be  suppressed  by  the  Arab 
minority,  as  was  the  case  for  12  centuries 
before  France  entered  the  Moroccan  scene. 

It  Is  this  writer's  considered  opinion  that 
unless  and  until  a  radical  change  takes 
place  in  the  entire  social  and  spiritual  cli- 
mate of  the  Arab  world,  there  is  no  satisfac- 
Uxj  solution  to  the  problem  of  non-Jewish 
minorities  in  the  Arab  Middle  East. 

The  peculiar  mixture  of  growing  Moslem 
religious  fanaticism — as  strikingly  repre- 
sented by  the  powerful  and  dynamic  Moslem 
Brotherhood  In  Egypt  and  its  Bubsidiarles  in 
other  countries — on  the  one  hand,  and  mili- 
tant Arab  nationalism  on  the  other  hand, 
leaves  no  visible  living  space  for  groups 
which  are  either  not  of  Islamic  faith  or  not 
of  Arab  origin,  or  both.  The  position  of  such 
groups  becomes  increasingly  iwtenable. 
They  feel  desperately  inseciire. 

In  this  mood,  some  Christian  groups  (the 
Assyrians,  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Syrian 
Christians)  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  mass 
emigration,  of  following  the  Jewish  pattern 
of  wholesale  departure.  But  for  most  of 
them  this  is  wishful  thinking.  There  is  no 
country  to  which  they  could  go,  no  Israel 
of  their  own  which  would  be  willing  and 
eager  to  receive  them.  They  will  have  to 
stay  where  they  are.  unhappy,  frustrated, 
often  bitter.  No  less  unhappy,  frustrated 
and  bitter  are  the  million  Moslem  Kxirds 
who  are  increasingly  losing  hope  for  the  fvil- 
flllment  of  their  dreams  of  unification  and 
statehood. 

This  state  of  mind  renders  all  of  them 
extremely  siuceptible  to  Communist  pene- 
tration. 

To  many  minority  groups,  communism 
appears  at  times  to  offer  material  and  politi- 
cal prospects  which  contrast  sharply  with 
the  frustrations  arising  from  their  present 


Inferior  position.  Traditional  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Gn«k  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
various  Christian  denominations  wliich  are 
linked  with  Rome,  has  naade  some  follow- 
ers of  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith  particularly 
receptive  to  renewed  Russian  support.  Since 
1945,  the  Soviet  Union  has  most  skillfully 
utilized  this  advantage.  Exploitation  of  na- 
tlonaMst  sentiments  has  also  won  many 
Communist  sympathizers. 

In  February  1952  Mr.  A.  Richards,  director 
of  the  Friends  of  Lebanon  Society,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  approached  the  United 
Nations  with  a  request  "to  issue  a  bill  of 
rights  granting  protection  to  all  Christians 
in  Asia  Minor  or  wherever  they  are  imperiled." 
(Santa  Fe  Mexican.  February  1952.) 

Events  of  the  last  30  years  have  demon« 
strated  convincingly  the  inadequacy  of  In- 
ternational protection  of  minorities  as  • 
solution  to  the  minorities  problem  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
prove  more  effective  in  the  Arab  Middle  East. 
Mr.  Richards  himself  defines  the  purpose  of 
his  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  as  an  at- 
tempt to  "bring  to  the  attention  of  Chris- 
tians conditions  which  exist  in  the  Arab 
States  and  to  solicit  their  spiritual  support." 
This  aim.  if  pmued  consistently  and  ener- 
getically, may  hold  some  promise  ot  at  least 
partially  damming  the  mounting  wave  of 
anti-Ohrtstian  discrimination. 


Federal  Diuister  Relief— Woefnl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  ■CASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9, 19S3 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  today,  while  the 
House  is  acting  on  legislation  to  assist 
the  drought-stricken  farmers  of  the 
great  Southwest,  to  cite  the  need  for 
a  thorough  and  complete  program  of 
F^ederal  assistance  to  the  victims  of  a 
natural  disaster. 

It  is  just  1  month  ago  today  that  dis- 
aster struck  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  a  hot, 
humid  late  afternoon.  The  sky  looked 
strange  over  central  Massachusetts  that 
day.  The  weather  report  called  for 
thunder  showers  in  the  afternoon — a 
welcome  relief  from  the  hot  spelL 

The  thunderstorm  came  and  with  it 
came  hailstones,  some  the  size  of  base- 
balls like  those  that  fell  right  here  in 
Washington  not  too  long  ago,  and  then 
the  unbelievable — a  vicious,  twisting 
black  streak  of  destruction  raged 
through  central  Massachusetts,  carrying 
death,  despair,  and  destruction  upon  the 
unprepared  communities  in  its  path. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  Worcester 
tornado  had  done  its  terrible  work. 

The  tragic  toll: 

Ninety-one  persons  dead  or  fatally  in- 
jured. The  latest  to  die  was  buried  in 
Worcester  only  yesterday. 

Some  1,250  treated  or  hospitalized  for 
Injuries;  66  are  still  in  hospitals,  6  still 
remaining  on  the  critical  list. 

Some  4,000  homes  were  damaged; 
about  700  are  total  losses. 

Ten  thousand  were  temporarily  home- 
less. 
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PivvaiJ  damage  In  the  12  central 
ICaandiaaetto  communities  In  the  tor- 
nado's patti  amounted  to  $52  million. 

That  Is  the  story  of  the  Worcester  tor- 
nado. That  is  the  part  which  will  be- 
come  a  cold  statistic  in  future  years  as 
part  of  the  news  coverage  of  another 
great  diHarter  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country.  Forgotten  will  be  the  misery 
and  the  suffering  of  the  many  who  lost 
lored  ones,  who  had  their  life's  woiic 
shattered  and  torn  away,  who  had  to 
begin  anew  with  nothing  the  daily  strug- 
gle for  existence. 

The  Worcester  story  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  happens  all  too  frequently  every 
month,  every  year.  The  great  floods  in 
the  Bfidwest  in  1951.  hurricanes  in  Flor- 
ida, forest  fires  destrosrlng  farms  and 
hamlets  in  the  West,  tornadoes, 
droughts — aU  these  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  news  headlines  and  will  con- 
tinue to  oe. 

Disaster  can  strike  anywhere,  any- 
time. Practically  every  congressional 
delegation  has  had  to  turn  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  help  at  some  time 
or  another.  After  dajs  of  frustration, 
the  hard  reality  becomes  apparent  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  woefully  un- 
prepared to  cope  with  the  emergency 
conditions  arising  from  a  natural  dis- 
aster. All  that  is  available  is  credit. 
True,  the  credit  is  available  at  generous 
and  long  range  terms,  but  to  the  disaster 
victim  In  need  of  concrete  assistance,  it 
is  a  poor  Government  indeed  that  can- 
not help  him  and  his  family  after  dis- 
aster has  struck  him  through  no  fault 
of  his  own. 

His  estimation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dips  even  lower  when  he  is  called 
upon  through  his  taxes  to  help  pay  for 
g^antie  welfare  programs  on  a  world- 
wide scale.  The  Boston  Post  and  the 
Boston  Record  have  treated  editorial^ 
of  this  inconsistency  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcosd  at  this  point: 

ITtom  tbe  Boston  Poet  of  Juxm  15.  1953] 

Entttlzd  to  Fsdikax.  Rxuxv 
Preliminary  alk)c«tlon  of  only  $500,000  in 
Federal  money  to  aaslst  the  rehabillUUon  of 
the  Worcester  tornado  area  amounts  to  only 

2  percent  of  what  Senator  Saltomstau. 
planned  to  request  today  In  a  conference 
with  President  Bsenhower.  It  doesnt  look 
too  good  for  generous  Federal  assistance  vm- 
less  some  radical  pressure  Is  brought  to  bear 
to  secure  fair  treatment  for  this  New  England 
eommimlty. 

It  is  only  twice  as  much  as  the  Red  Cross 
has  authorized  and  10  percent  of  what  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  Toted. 
Moreover,  there  are  such  serloxis  limitations 
on  the  spending  of  fimds  controlled  by  nd- 
eral  Civil  Defense  for  disaster  relief  that  few 
sufferers  can  qualify  for  assistance. 

Worcester  County,  as  an  important  popu- 
lation center  in  New  England,  is  not  asking 
for  anything  for  which  It  has  not  paid  in  the 
past.  Ove^  all  the  years  since  before  World 
War  n  New  England  has  poured  money  into 
the  Federal  Treastnr.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  figures  show  that  the  people  of  the 

3  southern  New  England  States  pay  5  to  10 
percent  more  of  their  Income  Into  the  Federal 
Government  than  the  rest  of  the  country  at 
large. 

In  an  average  year,  In  this  ease  1948. 
Federal  expenditures  in  New  England  had 
fallen  to  71  percent  of  the  total  recelpU  from 
ih«  area,  ana  in  that  same  year  New  Xng- 
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to  other  areas  of  the  eountry.    The 

average  drain  troia  1031  to  1940  was 

$1243^.000  a  year  and  from  1041  to  1945  tt 

to  •1.413.800.000  a  year  and  from 

1949  avwaeM  $747,700,000  a  year. 

l^igland  has  paid  for  assistance  on  a 

something  more  than  mere  token 

the  Federal  Government.    The  $25 

figure    indicated    by    Congressman 

and   Senator   Saltonstau.  is   very 

aearer  to  what  is  deserved.    That  flg- 

eoiild  very  well  be  revised  upward  and 

cover  what  the  Federal  contribution 

be  to  this  disaster  area. 

sitiiation  like  this,  it  is  entirely  rea- 

to  urge  that  we  take  care  of  our  own 

before   we   start   spreading   billions 

the  world.    There  is  a  sincere  desire 

part  of  everyone  except  the  Federal 

it  seems,  to  do  the  utmost  to 

the    stricken    people    of    Worcester 


can   be   entirely  In   sympathy  with 
Ition  of  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
Goverzment    and    still    insist    upon    this 
strlckeb  area  receiving  the  fullest  measure  of 
kssistance.    The  bald  truth  Is  that  it 
for  long  ago.    It  Is  not  a  peculiarity 
>resent  administration  altogether  that 
federal  aid  to  New  England.   The  Gov- 
has  been  milking  this  area  for  a 
Ibng  time. 
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the  Boston  Dally  Record  of  June 
37.1953] 

iTTBnta  foa  Emum.  Lmu  roa 
Wc 


almost  glad  that  the  CoifcaxssioNAi. 
is  not  the  most  popular  publication 
's  tornado-devastated  area, 
official  documentation  of  the  de- 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  lawmak- 
.   reached  everybody  who  has  lost  a 
<  me.  a  home  or  cherished  possessions, 
dli  Ulnslonment  would  probably  assume 
pioportions  of  the  wild  winds  which 
Mure  the  countryside, 
a  sad  fact  that  the  people  of  Worcea- 
suffered    so   borribly    have    been 
shabbily  treated  thtis  far  by  their 
I  lam. 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  at 
million  would  be  provided  by  him 
relief  and  rehabilitation, 
two  United  States  Senators.  Lbvxbrt 
TALL  and  JOHH  F.  KKitMB>T.  ssksd  for 


wlio 


$15 


m  leh. 


exc«  Bsive. 


a  nxmiber  of  Congressmen,  including 
~^.  DoNoaxTx.  of  Worcester,  and  Phujf 
t,  of  Clinton,  mentioned  larger 
A  $100  million  grant  would  not 
B.  they  agreed. 
E>re8ident  Elsenhower  came  through 
relatively  scant  simi  of  $500,000. 
although  he  did  cushion  the  shock  with  a 
promlsf  that  more  would  be  available  later 
on. 

Assorted 


tie 


emerganey  agencies  supplemented 

with  a  shipment  of  trailers  and  various 

from  surplus  stockpiles. 

»tal.  however,  was  considerably  less 

le   people  of   Worcester   anticipated 

course,   vastly   less   than  they   de- 

especially   since   they   have   always 

unusually  heavy  taxpayers. 

brings  MM  back  to  the  Concsxssional 

which,  as  we  observed  above,  had 

be  read  too  widely  in  the  disaster 


not 


on  page  6806  of  tbe  issue  of  June  19 

a  revelation  of  how  lavishly  the  peo- 

^urope  have  fared  in  recent  years  uo- 

Sam's  boondogglers. 

came  out  when  a  number  of  Oon- 

who  were  disgusted  with  tbe  way 

were  going  abroad,  made  up  their 

hat  the  time  bad  come  for  tUtem  to 

In  black  and  whlto  some  of  the 


things  tb«y  bad  aean  with  tbalr  ewn  tyaa  la 
Europe. 

Hera  are  a  few: 

A  ahlp  canal  tmm  tba  Mediterranean  Sea 
up  to  Lake  Oaneva.  practlcaUy  every  inch  ot 
It  through  n«nch  soU  and  none  of  it  buUt 
with  Ftench  money. 

Twenty-two  dams  and  40  bydroelectrle 
power  stations  in  France,  all  financed  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  at  a  cost  of  $560 
million. 

A  blue-printed  extension  of  tUe  ship  canal 
to  set  back  the  American  taxpayers  soma 
$13  billion  more. 

A  railroad  station  In  the  Italian  town  of 
Rovigo  as  large  as  the  huge  terminal  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  althovigh  Rovigo  has  a 
population  of  only  40,000. 

Maybe  we  shoiUd  let  Congressman  Rjaa>.  of 
New  York,  give  you  the  story  in  bis  own 
words.  Just  as  he  set  it  down  for  tbe  CoM- 

GXXSSIONAL    RaCOBD. 

"You  can  go  to  Milan  and  you  can  see  a 
palatial  hotel."  he  says.  "Just  anyone  can- 
not go  into  it.  It  la  one  of  these  luxury 
hotels,  10  stories  high.  I  am  not  crltidalng 
them  for  building  it  out  of  marble,  because 
thbt  Is  their  best  material  over  there  with 
which  to  build.  Tou  can  see  apartment 
houses  that  have  been  built  In  Paris  and 
Rome  and  elsewhere  that  would  make  tba 
apartment  houses  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New 
Tork  blush  with  shame.  How  long  are  we 
going  to  keep  this  thing  up?  How  much 
security  do  you  think  is  in  this  sort  of 
thing?  In  the  Bay  of  Naples  on  the  Island 
of  Capri.  Wen  is  another  beautiful  hotol.  a 
iTixury  hotel — built,  of  course,  with  our 
money." 

Other  Congressmen  told  about  the  Ameri- 
can-financed Rome  railroad  station,  fully  a 
mile  long,  the  restoration  of  the  Vienna 
Opera  House,  and  the  numerous  multi- 
million-dollar gifts  to  the  Communist  dic- 
tator Tito. 

This  cant  be  pleasant  reading  for  tba 
American  citizen  In  Worcester  who  expected 
decent  treatment  from  his  own  American 
Government  and  wound  up  with  a  second- 
hand trailer.  If  he  was  lucky  enough  to  re- 
ceive that  much. 

Certainly  he  wont  find  It  easy  to  under- 
stand why  thte  non-American  in  a  non- 
American  nation  should  be  extravagantly  fa- 
vored with  the  gift  of  a  marble  hotel  or  a 
mile-long  railroad  stotlon  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  day  foUowing  the 
disaster  at  Worcester,  after  consultation 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Harold  D.  Donorxjx.  of 
Worcester,  whose  district  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  tornado's  fury.  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  273,  asking  the  Congress 
to  provide  $25  million  to  the  Worcester 
disaster  area.  At  the  time  I  drafted  this 
legislation  I  recalled  that  my  colleagues 
from  Kansas  and  Missouri  after  the  1951 
floods  in  tbe  Midwest  had  a  most  im- 
fortunate  experience  with  the  operation 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  and  I  sought 
immediate  removal  of  the  spending  re- 
strictions in  the  present  law  ^  adding 
the  following  words  to  my  bill:  "to  carry 
out  assistance  and  rehabilitation,  in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  services,  ma- 
terials, and  payments  for  relief  work" 
in  the  Worcester  area.  Later  with  the 
technical  assistance  of  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel.  I  introduced  on  June 
19  a  bill,  H.  R.  5855.  to  liberalize  the 
present  Disaster  Relief  Act  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  responsible  Government  agency 
to  make  disbursements  of  Federal  money 
in  providing  direct  relief  to  sufferers  of 
a  major  disaster. 


■Ai-isiaan.  new    xora,  Apr.  i%  ivou. 
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The  text  of  these  bills  foUows: 


House  Joint  Resolution  278 

Joint  resolution  making  additional  appro- 
priations for  disaster  relief  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  and  for  other  piirposes 
Resolved,  eto..  That  there  Is  hereby  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise   appropriated,   for  the   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1953,  the  following  sum : 
For  an   additional   amount  for  "Disaster 
relief",  $35  million,  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
June  30,  1954.  to  be  exptended  without  regard 
to  tbe  limitation  in  section  8  of  the  act  of 
September    30.    1960    (Public    Law   875),   to 
carry  out  assistance  and  rehabilitation.  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  services,  materials, 
and  payments  for  relief  work  In  the  area  in 
Massachusetts,   stricken   by   a   tornado   on 
June  9,  1963. 

H.  B.  5886 

A  bill   authorizing  the  President  to  make 
permanent  replacements  of  public  facili- 
ties and  public  and  private  school  build- 
ings, damaged  or  destroyed   in  a  major 
disastor,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsection  (d)  of 
section  3  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments   in   major   disasters,    and   for 
other    purposes,"    approved    September    80. 
1960.  as  amended   (42  U.  S.  C.  sees.   1856- 
1865g),  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  by  performing  on  public  or  private 
lands  protective  and  other  work  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property,  clear- 
ing debris  and  wreckage  on  public  or  pri- 
vate lands,  making  emergency  repairs  to  and 
temporary  replacements  of  public  facilities  of 
local  governments  damaged  or  destroyed  in 
such  major  disastor,  making  permanent  re- 
pairs to  and  permanent  replacement  of  pub- 
lic facilities  of  local  governmente,  including 
public  and  private  school  buildings,  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  in  such  major  disaster, 
providing  temporary  housing  and  other 
emergency  shelter  for  families  who,  as  a 
result  of  such  major  disaster,  require  tem- 
pcM-ary  housing  or  other  emergency  shelter, 
and  making  contributions  to  States  and  local 
goveriynents  for  purpoees  steted  In  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  major  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  sees.  1885-1855g).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  sum  or  sums, 
not  exceeding  $5  mUlion  In  the  aggregate.", 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  these  bills 
were  in  preparation,  one  metropolitan 
newspaper  on  June  11  had  the  following 
headline:  "50  Million  for  Stricken  Area." 
The  lead  paragraph  stated: 

Reconstruction  and  rehabllltetlon  funds 
exceeding  $50  million  were  started  on  their 
way  to  the  t(X'nado-devastated  central  Mas- 
sachusetU  commiinities  last  night  by  a  gen- 
erous Nation  and  by  the  country's  Insurance 
companies. 

Later  development  of  the  story  Indi- 
cated that  the  insurance  companies 
would  pay  off  about  $25  million  in  claims 
and  the  Fedei^  Goveinment  would 
channel  $25  million  into  the  area. 

On  the  day  the  Associated  Press  car- 
ried my  criticism  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's lack  of  preparedness  to  assist 
Worcester,  this  newspaper  had  the  fol- 
lowing item  as  part  of  its  tornado  cov- 
erage: 


Fundi  fredi  a  doaen  dlflereat  aouresa 
poured  Into  tbe  area.  There  seemed  Uttla 
doubt  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
help  with  mUlions  In  rehabilitation  funds 
aftor  Val  Peterson,  Federal  ClvU  Dtfenaa 
Administrator.  Inspected  the  leveled  coun- 
tryside and  described  it  as  worse  than  any- 
thing he  had  seen  in  Flint,  Mich.,  in  Ohio,  or 
at  Waco,  Tex. 

The  Worcester  Telegram  and  the  Boe- 
ton  Globe  treated  the  situation  more 
realistically  in  the  following  news  stories 
for  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Rzcoro: 

(From  the  Worcester  Telegram  of  June  18, 
1953] 

CoNcarrs  Oovnuntxirr  Am  Souobt  ww 

PHn^ZN 

Washimotok.  —  Representative  PiiXLBnr, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  said  yesterday 
he  was  "shocked"  at  the  inadequacy  of  Fed- 
eral preparedness  for  disasters  such  as  tba 
tornado  that  struck  central  Maasachusetto 
last  Tuesday. 

He  said  he  will  introduce  Monday  a  series 
of  bills  intended  to  bridge  very  apparent 
gaps  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  restric- 
tions on  relief. 

"Aside  from  the  Red  Cross,  which  admin- 
isters the  generous  outpourings  of  the  Na- 
tion's people  as  a  whole,  there  is  virtually 
nothing  available  except  credit  to  many  who 
have  had  their  life's  work  wiped  out  within 
a  matter  of  minutes  by  a  freak  of  nature," 
PBn.Bxv  said. 

"It  is  true."  Philbim  said,  that  the  credit 
provided  is  on  comparatively  easy  erms,  but 
to  most  householders  already  carrying  mort- 
gages, putting  children  throiigh  school,  and 
paying  to  the  limit  for  the  necessities  of 
existence,  the  extension  of  further  credit  can 
be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing." 


"The  provision  of  a  disaster-relief  fund 
for  discretionary  use  by  the  President  after 
he  declares  a  major  disaster  has  occurred  is 
a  laudable  one. 

"However,  I  find  that  for  use  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  all  other  disaster  areas  the 
fund  now  contains  only  about  $19  nUllion. 

"I  also  find  that  the  Civilian  Defense  Ad- 
ministration, which  handles  this  fund,  may 
use  it  only  for  emergency  repair  and  tempo- 
rary replacement  of  public — not  private— 
property." 

axsoLimoir 

PRnanr  said  he  was  going  to  urge  adop- 
tion of  his  resolution  introduced  the  day 
after  the  tornado  to  Increase  the  President's 
disaster  fund  by  $35  million  earmarked  for 
expenditure  in  Maasachusette  alone. 

The  MU  would  provide  for  rehabilitation 
assistance.  Including  the  furnishing  of 
services,  materials,  and  payments  for  relief 
work  in  Massachusetts. 

"Further,"  PHn.BiN  said,  "I  am  having 
drafted  amendmente  to  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  •  •  •  which  would  give  the  Civilian  De- 
fense Administration  greater  discretion  in 
determining  the  type  of  rehabUitetion.  In- 
cluding permanent,  that  it  may  undortake." 

COOPCaATCS  WTTH   DONOHTTX 

He  said  he  would  continue  to  cooperate 
closely  with  Representative  Donohux,  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts,  whose  district  was 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  twister,  in 
sponsoring  legislation  "of  the  type  that  is 
so  urgently  needed  In  Massachusetts." 
_  PBnjBiK  said  the  bills  being  prepared  for 
Introduction  would  provide  for: 

Creation  of  a  FedM«l  Tornado  Claims  Com- 
mission to  handle  claims  for  losses  of  real 
and  personal  property  sxiffered  by  Individ- 
uals in  officially  proclaimed  disaster  areas. 
The  maximum  allowable  to  a  single  claim- 
ant would  be  $6,000,  less  Insurance  or  cash 
reoelvad  from  other  souroaa. 


AuttMrlaatloa  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  make  agreemento 
prior  to  eonstruction  to  buy  mortgages  on 
housing  tn  tornado-disaster  areas.  This 
would  assure  the  p\irchase  of  mortgages  on 
bousing  projecte  by  private  builders  or  by 
eommunlties  under  redevelopment  |img  ratw 
In  tornado-disaster  area. 

e^>eclal  inc<Hne-tax  depredation  credits  la 
the  amount  of  the  cost  at  reconstruction 
even  though  the  taxpayer  may  prevlotisly 
have  received  tba  full  depreciation  allowance. 

FuU  income-tax  credits  to  individuals  or 
philanthropic  organizations  for  contribu- 
tions to  disaster  victims  or  money  spent  in 
returning  others  to  the  positions  they  main- 
tained prior  to  a  tomada 

[From  the  Boston  Globe  of  Jima  20,  1953 1 
PHmBnr  Rxqttxsts  Fkdbui,  Fmros  on  Pixma- 
mm    Basis — His    Siztb    ToKirAoo    Bnx 
Bsnca    Craito    nr    Rtxsxw    Now    Caixsd 

l^MPOBAXT 

Wasrinotok.  June  19. — A  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  use  funds  at  his  disposal  for 
permanent  replacements  of  public  facilities 
and  schools  damaged  or  destroyed  in  any 
officially  designated  disaster  area  wm  intro- 
duced today  by  Representative  Pbilbin,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Maasachusetto. 

This  was  the  sixth  measure  by  Pbilbxw 
aimed  at  widening  the  scope  of  Federal  aid 
In  tbe  central  Massachusetto  area  damaged 
by  a  tornado  Jime  9. 

Funds  given  the  President  for  relief  In 
disaster  areas  are  restricted  by  law  to  emer- 
gency repairs  and  temporary  replacements 
of  public  faclllUes. 

"The  President  has  channeled  $500,000  of 
some  $19  million  at  his  disposal  into  the 
disaster  area  of  Blassachusetts,"  PBasm  said 
today,  "but  imder  present  restrictions  of  law 
over  which  he  has  no  control.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  some  of  this  money  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  because 
I  am  officially  informed  that  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration,  which  admin- 
isters the  fund,  cannot  permit  i>ermanent 
repair  or  reconstruction  of  public  buildings 
nor  can  direct  relief  be  provided  to  Indi- 
viduals or  private  Interests. 

"It  is  a  tragic  farce  to  expect  tiiat  ttils 
token  anM)unt  of  paltry  Federal  relief,  rep- 
resenting only  about  twice  the  amount  the 
Red  Cross  has  sent  into  our  area,  can  even 
make  any  worthwhile  gesture  toward  easing 
the  distress  in  the  tomado-strtcken  area. 

"The  situation  becomes  painfully  ludicrous 
when  we  realize  tliat  Massachusetts  has  been 
taxed  to  the  tune  of  several  billions  a  year 
to  pay  for  the  peanut  and  cotton  crops  at 
the  South,  the  power  development  of  the 
West,  and  the  vast  WPA  developmento  in  a 
global  scale." 

PHn^nc's  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Disaster  Relief  Act  to  permit  protective  and 
other  work  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property  on  public  and  private  lands. 
It  would  authorize  clearance  of  debris  from 
public  and  private  lands,  and  permit  perma- 
nent repairs  or  replacemente  of  public  facil- 
ities of  local  governments.  Including  public 
and  private  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Val  Peterson,  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administrator,  well  de- 
scribed the  inadequacies  of  a  Federal 
disaster-relief  progaam  when  he  tele- 
graphed the  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
our  former  colleague,  Chris  Herter: 

I  know  that  you  reallae  we  are  limited  to 
aaslstlng  in  the  making  of  emergency  re- 
pairs to  and  temp<n'ary  replacement  of  pub- 
lic facilities,  the  Institution  of  necessary 
puMic-bealth  measurea,  the  provision  of 
temporary  bousing  or  emergency  shelter  for 
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ftunlUas  wb«n  this  aced  omnot  b*  met  otb- 
«rwtM,  MMl  la  the  cleartng  of  dateta  ftnd 
vreekag*. 

Tbc  penojuaent  repair  or  Mconatmetion  oC 
pubUc  ftdUtles  to  not  eligible  for  eeelef  nee, 
•nd  tlie  direct  reliel  of  Indlvlduala  or  pri- 
vate Interaeta  cannot  be  accomplUbed  under 
thle  act.  Within  the  eatletlng  limitatlona  of 
the  law.  we  will  give  aU  poealble  aiatotance. 
I  have  Tlalted  the  dliaater  areas  peiaonaUy 
and  am  distressed  at  the  grievous  blow  which 
7our  State  has  suffered. 

Since  OoTemor  Peterson,  as  admlnis- 
trator  of  the  President's  Disaster  Relief 
VloMl.  may  be  the  target  of  criticism, 
through  no  fault  of  hla,  for  the  lack  of 
Goyemment  aid  when  disasters  occur.  I 
hope  that  my  proposed  liberalization  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act,  as  provided  by 
H.  R  58S5.  will  have  his  support  and  en- 
couragement. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  direct  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  time  of  dis- 
aster. I  introduced  two  bills  to  establish 
a  Federal  Tornado  Claims  Commission 
or  a  Federal  Disaster  Claims  Commission, 
which  I  hope  will  have  the  sympathetic 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  As  presently  written,  these  bills 
can  provide  the  help  needed  now  in 
Worcester,  in  Flint,  in  the  drought  area, 
or  any  other  area  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  major  disaster  area  by  the 
President. 

Briefly,  these  bills  caD  for  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  program  to  provide  Federal 
grants  to  individual  victims  of  disaster. 
Claimants  could  receive  up  to  (5.000  for 
the  loss  of  personal  property  and  up  to 
$10,000  for  real  property  after  deduc- 
tions of  any  relief  received  from  other 
aources. 

The  text  of  these  bills.  H.  R.  5737  and 
H.  R.  5738,  follows: 

H.  R.  S737 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  In  designated 
tornado  disaster  areas  for  lasses  of  real  and 
personal  property  suffered  tn  195S  tor- 
nadoes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  are  hereby 
created  a  Federal  Tornado  Claims  Oommls- 
slon.  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  composed  of  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Oorixn-ation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  HoTising  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  ClvU  Defense  Administration,  to  di- 
rect and  superrlse,  under  such  regulations 
as  It  may  adopt,  the  payment  of  claims  for 
losses  of  real  and  personal  property  suffered 
by  Indivlduato  whoee  property  was  damaged 
by  the  tornadoes  of  1953  in  areas  designated 
by  the  President  as  disaster  areas;  and  local 
Fsderal  tornado  claim  boards  in  each  county 
In  such  designated  disaster  areas,  to  receive 
and  process  such  claims. 

Sbc.  2.  The  said  Commission  shall  have  an 
Xsecutlve  Director,  who  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Commission  from  an  ezlsttng  Federal 
agency,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  those  presently  exercised  by  him. 

Ssc.  8.  The  President  to  hereby  authorized 
to  request  the  OoTemors  of  States  in  which 
disaster  tornado  areas  exist  to  name  a  Fed- 
eral tornado  claims  board  in  each  county 
within  the  designated  disaster  area  of  their 
respective  States,  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
5  members,  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the 
a  major  political  parties,  said  board  members 
to  serve  as  a  civic  duty  and  without  compen- 
sation. 

Sac  4.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mlSBlon  Lb  authorised  to  requisition  from  ex- 
isting Federal  agencies,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  to  assign  such  clerical  staffs  as 
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nay  le  dniiuisd  neesaary  tor  both  the  oflBee 
of  Um  Oanuniaskm  and  at  the  board  oOoes 
la  ttM  aevaral  counties. 

8ae  5.  Ho  claim  ahaU  be  oonddered  for  a 
BKlnln  lum  of  less  than  $300  and  the  "«* ^mum 
aUowi  ble  to  any  one  claimant  shall  be  $5^)00 
for  personal  property  and  $10,000  for  real 
propel  ty;  no  claim  shall  be  entertained  from 
Indlvlltials  foxmd  to  be  eligible  for  relief 
under  any  other  provisions  of  extotlng  law; 
and  t  lere  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total 
amou:  it  found  to  be  allowable  the  amount 
of  an:  cash  relief  benefits  and/or  insurance 
alread  f  leoeived  by  the  claimant  from  any 
agenc: ',  public  or  private,  on  account  of  ac- 
tual l<iss  s\iffered  in  the  1953  tornadoes.  AU 
clalmi  must  be  filed  with  the  appropriate 
local  boimty  board  within  6  months  from 
the  d4te  of  the  approval  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  The  local  board  in  each  coimty  shall 
receive  and  process  claims;  shall,  according 
to  rulos  and  regulations  of  the  Commission, 
requirs  the  submission  of  proof  of  loss  and 
of  th4  actual  value  of  property  lost;  and 
shaU  iletermlne  the  fact  and  the  extent  of 
loss  tx  ffered.  Upon  a  finding  that  a  claim  to 
allowtble,  the  board  shall  certify  the  claim 
and  tl  la  amount  aUowed  to  the  Commission, 
which  shall  review  the  claim  and  thereupon 
make  immediate  payment  direct  to  the 
daimint. 

Szc,  7.  The  right  to  claim  shall  vest  only  In 
the  person  who  suffered  the  loss,  or  (1)  the 
widoD  or  widower,  or  (2) ,  if  there  be  no  sur- 
viving widow  or  widower,  then  the  surviving 
childr  m. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  implementation  of  thto  act 
there  s  hereby  authorized  to  be  api>roprlated 
the  s\^  of  not  more  than  $100  milllati. 


Sac. 


makizg  a  false  or  fraudulent  claim,  or  as- 


Blstlni  in  the  presentation  of  false  or  fraud- 
ulent claims,  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a 
felon]  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  aot  to  exceed  $10,000  or  be  imprisoned 
not  m  ore  than  3  years  in  a  Federal  peniten- 


tiary. 


or  both. 

No  part  of  any  amount  allowed  under 


thto  a:t  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 


ceived 


of   se'vices   rendered    in    connection    with 


clalnu 
lawfu: 


wlthsi  anding.    Any  person  violating  thto  pro- 


vision 


mean<  r  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be 


n  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


H.  R.  6738 
for  the  relief  of  s\ifferers  in  designated 
areas  for  losses  of  real  and  personal 


9.  (a)    Any   person  found  guilty  of 


by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 


hereunder,  and  the  same  shall  be  ua.- 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 


shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mtode- 


flned 


AblU 
disaster 
pro]  lerty 

Be  t  enacted,  etc.,  That  there  to  hereby 
create  1  a  Federal  Disaster  Claims  Commto- 
slon.  1  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commto- 
slon,  1  o  be  composed  of  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Finance  Corporation,  the  Ad- 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fl- 
Agency,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Civil  Defense  Admintotration,  to  dl- 
supervlse,  under  such  regulations  as 
adopt,  the  payment  of  claims  for 
3f  real  and  personal  pn^perty  suffered 
whose  property  to  damaged  In 
( leslgnated  by  the  President  a^  disaster 
and  local  Federal  disaster  claim  boards 
coimty  in  such  designated  disaster 
bo  receive  and  process  such  claims. 
2.  The  said  Commission  shall  have  an 
Director,  who  shaU  be  selected  by 
mmlsslon  from  an  existing  Federal 
and  whose  duties  shall  be  in  addi- 
those  presently  exercised  by  him. 
8.  The  President  to  hereby  authorized 
the  governors  of  States  in  which 
areas  extot  to  name  a  Federal  dtoa&ter 
board  in  each  county  within  the  des- 
dlsaster  area  of  their  respective 
to  consist  of  not  more  than  5  mem- 
be  ^.elected  from  each  of  the  2  major 
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poUtlcal  parties,  said  board  members  to  serve 
as  a  civic  duty  and  without  compensation. 

Sac.  4.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission to  authorized  to  requisition  from 
existing  Federal  agencies,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  assign  such  clerical  statts 
••  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  both  the 
office  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  board 
offices  in  the  several  countlea. 

Sac.  5.  No  claim  shall  be  considered  for  a 
minimum  of  less  than  $300,  and  the  maxi- 
mum aUowable  to  any  one  claimant  ahaU  ba 
$5,000  for  personal  property  and  $10/X)0  for 
real  property:  no  claim  shall  be  entertained 
from  indivlduato  found  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
lief under  any  other  jvovlaions  of  existing 
law;  and  there  shall  be  deducted  from  tha 
total  amount  found  to  be  allowable  tha 
amount  of  any  cash  relief  benefits  and/or 
insurance  already  received  by  the  claUnant 
from  any  agency.  pubUc  or  private,  on  ac- 
count of  actual  loss  suffered.  All  claims 
must  be  filed  with  the  appropriate  local 
county  board  within  8  month*  from  the  data 
of  the  designation  of  tha  area  as  a  disaster 
area  by  the  President. 

Sac.  6.  The  local  board  in  each  county  shall 
receive  and  process  claims;  shall,  according 
to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission, 
reqtiire  the  submission  of  proof  of  loss  and 
of  the  actual  value  of  property  lost;  and 
shaU  determine  the  fact  and  the  extent  of 
loes  suffered.  Upon  a  finding  that  a  claim  to 
allowable,  the  board  shall  certify  the  claim 
and  the  amount  allowed  to  the  Commission, 
which  shall  review  the  claim  and  thereupon 
malLe  payment  direct  to  the  claimant. 

Sac.  7.  The  right  to  claim  shaU  vest  only 
in  the  person  who  suffered  the  loss,  or  (1) 
the  widow  or  widower,  or  (2).  if  there  be  no 
surviving  widow  or  widower,  then  the  sur- 
viving chUdren. 

Sxc.  8.  For  the  implementation  of  thto  act 
there  to  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  not  more  than  $100  million. 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  Any  person  found  guilty  of 
making  a  false  or  fraudulent  claim,  or  as- 
stoting  in  the  presentation  of  false  or  fraud- 
ulent claims,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  be  impvisoned 
not  more  than  3  years  In  a  Federal  peniten- 
tiary, or  both. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  allowed  under 
thto  act  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
claims  hereunder,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
wltlistandlng.  Any  person  violating  thto  pro- 
vtolon  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  assisting  victims  of  the  Worces- 
ter disaster,  I  Introduced  several  other 
bills,  but  these  legislative  proposals 
would  provide  needed  help  in  any  other 
area  of  the  country  which  is  a  natural 
disaster  area  and  so  designated  by  the 
President. 

Mortgage  money  has  not  been  easy  to 
get  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry,  as 
exemplified  by  recent  steps  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  increase 
rates  on  QI  home  loans  and  nonveteran 
loans,  a  situation  certainly  not  to  my 
liking  nor  proposals  which  I  endorse. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  home  buying  credit 
is  not  as  easy  to  obtain  as  it  was  some 
months  ago.  As  a  result.  I  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  277  to  permit 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  enter  into  agreements  prior  to 
construction  to  purchase  mortgages  on 
housing  in  disaster  areas.  This  should 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  construc- 
tion mortgage  money  in  any  disaster 
area. 
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The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  277 
follows: 

House  Joint  Reeolution  277 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  enter 
Into  agreements  prior  to  construction  to 
purchase  mortgages  on  housing  in  disaster 
areas 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  section  1718  of  title 
12,  United  States  Code,  be  amended  by  add- 
ing a  subparagraph  to  be  numbered  (1)  (H) 
to  read: 

"The  Association  to  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements,  pricT  to  construction,  assuring 
the  purchase  of  mortgages  on  housing  proj- 
ects, by  private  builders,  or  by  communities 
under  redevelopment  progranu  (notwlth- 
standing  the  Umltatlons  of  subparagraph 
(A)  ) .  to  provide  hoiislng  in  any  area  de- 
clared by  the  President  to  be  a  disaster  area 
as  the  result  of  a  ma)or  disaster:  Prot>ided, 
That  thto  authority  shall  extend  notwith- 
standing limitation  dates  applicable  to  mort- 
geges  covering  regular  private  housing  de- 
velopmenta." 

I  also  have  introduced  a  series  of  tax 
relief  bills  in  an  effort  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  Worcester  area  needs,  which 
I  hope  will  have  the  sympathetic  study 
and  consideration  of  our  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  first.  H.  R.  5726. 
would  establish  new  depreciation  credits 
for  property  restored  after  a  naton-al 
disaster. 

The  second  has  In  mind  the  Central 
Massachusetts  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  a 
central  fund  wl^iich  has  managed  to  raise 
more  than  $600,000  to  help  the  Worces- 
ter tornado  victims  through  outright  re- 
lief grants.  Tlie  bill,  H.  R.  6005.  would 
permit  individuals  and  corporations  to 
obtain  full  tax  credits  over  and  above 
the  present  deduction  rates  for  charitable 
gifts  to  disaster  relief  funds. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Disaster 
Relief  Fund  is  doing  a  magnificent  job 
and  a  generous  people  are  supporting  the 
fund  wholeheartedly  with  donations 
large  and  small.  But  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  H.  R.  0005  would  do  much  to 
loosen  up  a  few  purse  strings  over  the 
Nation  to  assL-st  sufferers  of  a  natural 
disaster. 

The  third  tax  bill,  H.  R.  6006.  seeks  to 
channel  corporation  profits  Into  em- 
ployee welfare  and  rehabilitation  work 
and,  after  all  the  controversy  we  have 
had  over  recent  weeks  about  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  this  proposal  might  be  wel- 
comed by  some  industrial  sources.  In 
my  own  State,  industries  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  have  con- 
tributed generously  to  all  charitable  ap- 
peals, but  the  response  to  the  Central 
Massachusetts  Disaster  Relief  Pund.  even 
from  those  companies  who  have  suf- 
fered great  losses  in  the  tornado,  has 
been  warmhearted  and  most  generous. 
This  bill  would  provide  an  even  greater 
incentive  to  direct  needed  relief  to  in- 
dividual victims  of  the  tornado. 

The  text  of  these  bills  follows: 

H.  R.  5726 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  of  castialty 
losses,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  28  (a)  (1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  be  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subparagraph  numbered  (D).  to  read  as 
fellows: 

"(D)  Casualty  losses:  All  sums  paid  or  In- 
curred, not  recoverable  from  insurance  or 
Otherwise,  to  reBtore  property  to  its  former 


condition  of  usefulness  because  of  damage 
incurred  by  fire,  storm,  shlpwre^.  flood,  or 
other  casualty,  or  an  equivalent  amount  if 
replaced  with  slmUar  or  like  property  of 
greater  cost." 

Sec.  2.  Amend  section  23  (e)  of  thto  titte 
by  rewriting  subparagraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  of  property  not  connected  with  trade 
or  bvisiness,  if  the  loss  arises  from  fires, 
stomto,  shipwreck,  flood,  or  other  casualty, 
or  from  theft,  the  deduction  allowed  under 
thto  section  shall  be  the  amount  paid  or  in- 
curred, not  recoverable  from  insurance  or 
otherwise,  to  restore  the  property  to  its 
former  condition  of  usefulness,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  if  replaced  with  sImUar  or  like 
property  of  greater  cost.  No  loss  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  thto  paragraph 
if  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  return 
such  loss  has  been  claimed  as  a  deduction  for 
estate  tax  purposes  in  the  estate  tax  return." 

Szc.  3.  Amend  section  122  (a)  of  thto  title 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Definition  of  net  operating  loss:  As 
xued  la  thto  section,  the  term  'net  operating 
loss'  means  the  excess  of  the  deductions  al- 
lowed by  thto  chapter  and  by  section  23  <e) 
(3)  over  the  gross  income,  with  the  excep- 
tions, additions,  and  limitations  as  provided 
in  subeection  (d)." 

H.  R.  6005 
A  bill  to  provide  that  all  gifts  made  to  aid  a 
disaster  area  shaU  be  aUowed  as  deductions 
for  income  tax  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  dedxic- 
tlons  from  gross  Income)  to  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(gg)  Contrtbutiona  for  disaster  relief: 
Contributions  or  gifts  payment  of  which  (1) 
to  made  within  the  taxable  year  to  or  for  the 
use  of  any  organization  exempt  from  income 
tax  under  section  101  (6),  and  (2)  to  condi- 
tioned upon  Its  use  exclusively  for  charitable 
purposes  within  an  area  stricken  by  a  catas- 
trophe which  has  been  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  a  major  disaster  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  major  dtoasters.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  September  SO,  1950.  as 
amended  (43  U.  8.  C^  sees.  1855-1855g). 
Amounts  deductible  under  thto  subsection  for 
sny  taxable  year  ahall  not  be  treated  (except 
for  piu-poses  of  section  120)  as  contributions 
or  gUts  to  which  subsection  (o)  or  (q) 
applies." 

S«;.  2.  Section  38  (q)  (4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  deductions  from 
gross  income  from  charitable  and  other  con- 
tributions by  corporations)  to  hereby 
amended  by  adding  sifter  "computed  without 
the  benefits  of  thto  subsection"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  subsection  (gg)." 

Sac  3.  The  amendments  made  by  thto  act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thto  act,  but  only  in 
respect  of  contributions  aiul  gifts  to  be  used 
for  catastrophes  occurring  after  December  31. 
1952. 

H.  R.  0006 

A  bin  to  provide  that  the  expense  to  an  em- 
ployer of  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  home 
of  an  employee  damaged  or  destroyed  in  a 
major  disaster  shall  be  considered  a  busi- 
ness expense  for  income-tax  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  23  (a)  (1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code   (relating  to 
deductions  for  trade  or  business  expenses) 
to  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Expenditiu'es  for  '  replacing  em- 
ployees' homes:  Amounts  paid  or  incurred 
by  an  employer  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
repairs  to  residential  property  damaged  by  a 
catastrophe,  or  the  replacement  of  residen- 
tial property  destroyed  by  a  catastrophe  to 


the  extent  that  audi  replacement  property 
does  not  exceed  in  value  the  property  so  de- 
stroyed, but  only  if  (1)  such  catastrophe  to 
determined  to  be  a  major  disaster  by  the 
President  for  the  piuposes  of  the  act  entitled 
'An  aet  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  govemmoits  in  major  dis- 
asters, and  for  other  purposes,'  approved 
September  30.  1950.  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
sees.  1855-1655g) ,  shall  be  considered  as  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  Incurred 
in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  bvisiness.  (U) 
such  amounts  are  paid  or  incurred  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
subptaragraph,  or  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  catastrophe  to  a 
major  disaster,  whichever  to  later.  (Ul)  prior 
to  such  catastrophe  such  property  was  owned 
by,  and  used  as  the  principal  residence  of,  an 
employee  of  such  employer.  (Iv)  such  prop- 
erty to  to  be  owned  and  so  used  by  such  em- 
ployee subsequent  to  such  repairing  or  re- 
placing, and  (V)  the  policy  foUowed  by  such 
employer  in  repairing  or  replacing  hto  em- 
ployees' property  does  not  discriminate  in 
favor  of  employees  who  are  officers,  share- 
holders, persons  whose  principal  duties  oon- 
atot  of  supcrvtoing  the  work  of  other  em- 
ployees, or  highly  compensated  employees." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  22  (b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  (relating  to  exclusions  from  gross 
income)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Certain  amounts  received  by  em- 
ployees: Amounts  received  by  an  employer 
which  are  treated  as  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses  by  reason  of  section  23  (a) 
(1)    (D).- 

Ssc.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  thto  act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  the  enactment  but  only 
as  to  amoxints  paid  or  Incurred  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1952. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  bill  of  ^i^iat 
might  be  called  a  disaster  relief  package, 
which  I  am  presenting  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress,  is  H.  R.  6129. 
which  I  introduced  the  other  day.  This 
bill  seeks  to  establish  the  National  Dis- 
aster Relief  Corporation,  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  the  old  War  Damage  Corpo- 
ration, to  provide  insurance  at  nominal 
rates  against  natwal  disasters. 

Like  many  of  you.  I  am  against  the 
creation  of  new  Government  agencies 
when  it  is  so  vitally  necessary  to  reduce 
the  waste  and  extravagance  of  existing 
governmental  units.  But  we  can  recall 
the  need  for  and  efBcient  operation  of 
the  old  War  Damage  Corporation  during 
the  war  years.  This  is  one  agency  that 
earned  money  for  the  Government,  so 
much  so  that  pr(^;>osals  were  made  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Corporation  re« 
fund  some  of  its  premiums  to  the  policy- 
holdere. 

Insurance  against  disasters  Is  a  f  vmc- 
tion  that  might  well  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government  without  encroaching  to  too 
great  an  extent  upon  the  fimctions  of 
private  insurance  companies.  Policies 
can  be  set  at  low  enough  rates  to  at- 
tract many  in  those  areas  of  the  country 
which  have  been  visited  all  too  fre- 
quently by  natural  disasters  and  the 
Federal  Government  win  be  protected  in 
its  operation  of  the  insurance  fund 
throtigh  that  provision  of  my  bill  which 
calls  for  payment  of  claims  only  in  those 
cases  where  the  area  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  natural  disaster  area  by  the 
President. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  legislation 
will  have  some  support  from  within  the 
insurance  Industry  Itself  because  one  of 
the  provisions  would  permit  insurance 
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companies  to  reinsure  with  the  Corpora- 
tion against  losses  when  such  instirance 
cannot  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates 
from  other  companies.  Here,  too,  the 
Government  wbuld  be  protected  by  not 
being  called  upon  to  bail  out  the  insur- 
ance companies  against  losses  by  that 
provision  of  the  bill  relating  to  major 
disaster  areas  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 
The  text  cf  H.  R.  6129  follows: 

H.  R.  6129 

A  bill  ere* ting  a  OoTemment -owned  cor- 
poration to  Insure  against  certain  disasters 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Tbat  this  act  may  be 
cited  u  the  "National  Disaster  Relief  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act." 

Sac.  2.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  "National  Disaster 
Relief  Corporation"  (referred  to  In  this  act 
as  the  "Corporation")  which  shall  be  an 
agency  and  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  8.  "nie  corporation  shall  have  Its 
principal  office  in  the  District  of  Colimibla 
and  may  establish  offices  in  such  other  places 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate  in  the  conduct 
of  Its  bxulness. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Corp»oration  shall  be  to  provide  through  In- 
surance, reinsurance,  or  otherwise,  reason- 
able protection  to  all  persona  against  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  real  or  personal, 
which  may  result  from  a  catastrophe  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  a  major  disaster 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  in  major  disasters,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  September  SO, 
1960,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  sees.  1866- 
1855g). 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  establish,  from 
time  to  time,  uniform  rates  for  each  type  of 
property  with  respect  to  which  protection 
Is  made  available  under  this  act,  and.  In 
order  to  establish  a  basis  for  such  rates,  the 
Corporation  shall  establish  the  average  risk 
of  loss  on  all  property  of  such  type  in  the 
United  States.  Such  protection  shall  be 
available  only  to  such  property  situated  In 
the  United  States  (including  the  District  of 
Columbia),  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  Insure  or  rein- 
mire  in  whole  or  in  part  any  company  au- 
thorized to  do  Insiirance  business  in  any 
State  of  the  United  States  which  wUl  directly 
Insure  any  person  against  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property  resulting  from  any  catastrophe 
of  the  type  which  may  be  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  a  major  disaster  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  act  of  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended,  whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation  such  Insurance  or  reinsurance 
la  required  to  protect  property  which  it  is 
authorized  to  protect,  and  such  insurance 
or  reliisurance  cannot  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able rates  or  upon  reasonable  conditions 
from  approved  companies  authorized  to  do 
Insurance  business  in  any  State  of  the  United 
States. 

Sw.  6.  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing general  powers  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  and  purposes  set  forth  in  section  4 
of  this  act — 

( 1 )  to  have  succession  until  June  SO,  1964, 
unless  sooner  dissolved  by  act  of  Congress; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
•eal.  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
governing  the  conduct  of  Its  business,  and 
the  performance  of  the  powers  granted  to 
It  by  law; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  corporate 
name  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(5)  to  determine  the  charcter  of  and  the 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
Insured,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  the 
laws  applicable  specifically  to  Government 
corporations; 
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(6)  to  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property- -real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intani  ;ible — to  hold,  maintain,  use.  and 
operate  i  uch  property;  and  to  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwim  i  dispose  of  such  property,  whenever 
any  of  th  e  foregoing  transactions  are  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of 
the  activities  authorized  by  this  act.  and  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Corporate  on; 

(7)  to  execute  all  instniments  necessary 
or  apprcpriate  In  the  exercise  of  any  of 
its  f iinct:  ons; 

(8)  to  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the 
same  mai  mer  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  ea  ecutlve  departments  of  the  Federal 
Oovemm  mt; 

(9)  to  settle  and  adjust  claims  held  by  it 
against  o  ;her  persons  or  parties  and  by  other 
persons  cr  parties  against  the  Corporation; 

(10)  t(  appoint  such  officers,  agents,  at- 
torneys, iind  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  c  >nduct  of  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration; and  to  delegate  to  them  such 
powers  ai  to  prescribe  for  them  such  duties 
as  may  te  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Cor- 
poration; and. 

(11)  t<  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  a  jpropriate  to  carry  out  the  powers 
and  dutj »  herein  or  hereafter  specifically 
granted  \o  or  imposed  upon  it. 

Sxc.  6.  rhe  Corporation,  including  Its  fran- 
chise, its  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and  in- 
come, shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
(which  si  tall,  for  all  purposes,  be  deemed  to 
include  i  tales,  use,  storage,  and  purchase 
taxes)  Iniposed  by  the  United  States,  or  any 
Territory,  dependency  or  possession  thereof, 
or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
local  taxJQg  authority,  except  that  any  real 
property  (or  buildings  which  are  considered 
by  the  liws  of  any  State  to  be  personal 
property  tor  taxation  purposes)  of  the  Cor- 
poration I  hall  be  subject  to  State.  Territorial, 
county,  iixinlcipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extnt  according  to  its  value  as  other 
real  property  Is  taxed. 

Smc.  7.  The  Corporation  shall  be  managed 
by  a  boar  1  of  directors  of  the  Corporation  to 
be  appoii  ted  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advlo  s  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
consist  oi  five  directors.  The  term  of  office 
of  each  i  aember  of  the  board  of  directors 
shall  be  i  years  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  t  le  directors  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  >f  the  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  i  ppolntment,  one  at  the  end  of  1 
year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  2  years,  one  at 
the  end  o'  3  years,  one  at  the  end  of  4  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  5  years;  and  whenever 
a  vacancy  shall  occiir  in  the  office  of  director 
other  tha:  i  by  expiration  of  term,  the  person 
appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  hold 
office  for  t  tie  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of 
the  direc  or  whose  place  he  is  selected  to 
fill.  Any  director  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasai  ce  in  office.  Each  director  shall  re- 
ceive com  >ensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500.  No 
director  s  lall  engage  in  any  business,  voca- 
tion, or  er  iployment  other  than  that  of  serv- 
ing as  a  n  ember  of  the  board  of  direct<vs. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
•TJatlonal  Disaster  Relief  Fund"  (referred  to 
In  this  act  as  the  "Fund")  which  shall  be 
used  by  tl  le  Corporation  as  a  revolving  f imd 
In  the  per  ormance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  tc  or  imposed  upon  it  by  law.  There 
is  hereby  luthorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  mo  ney  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $5  million  to  be 
allocated    o  such  Fund. 

(b)  Insurance  premiums  and  any  other 
revenues  d  erlved  by  the  Corporation  from  Its 
operations  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  Uiited  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Fund,  and  all  moneys  In  the  Fund  not  needed 
by  the  Cor  aeration  for  its  ctirrent  operations 
shall  be  Ij  vested  in  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  tie  United  States  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  tad  Interest  by  the  United  States. 


Smc.  9.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Tennessee  Valley  Authority;" 
the  following:  "National  Disaster  Relief 
Corporation." 

Legislation  providing  for  concrete  Fed- 
eral help  is  vitally  needed  to  help  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Worcester  area  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  which  have 
been  designated  as  major  disaster  areas 
by  the  President.  This  legislation  de- 
serves bipartisan  support  and  I  am  hop>e- 
ful  it  will  have  the  early  and  earnest 
consideration  of  the  respective  commit- 
tees to  which  my  various  bills  have  been 
referred. 

Of  course,  in  my  position  as  a  member 
of  the  minority  party  in  Congress  this 
year,  I  am  not  in  a  particularly  favorable 
position  to  secure  favorable  action  on 
bills  I  have  Introduced  in  behalf  of  the 
tornado  victims.  However.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  coop- 
eration with  Congressman  Donohue  and 
other  members  of  our  Massachusetts 
delegation  in  Congress,  to  press  for  and 
urge  favorable  action. 

I  hope  that  the  soimd,  well-considered, 
most  desirable  measures  which  I  have 
introduced  and  similar  measures  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Donohttx.  who  has 
given  so  much  time  and  attention  to  find- 
ing solutions  to  this  tragic  situation,  will 
have  the  early  vigorous  attention  and 
support  of  the  administration. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  pride  of  au- 
thorship in  these  vital  matters.  If  other 
similar  bills  are  proposed,  containing  the 
principles  of  my  measures.  I  will  enthusi- 
astically and  vigorously  suppoi-t  them. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  chance  for 
the  administration  to  demonstrate  its 
concern  for  the  stricken  people  of 
Worcester  County  and  I  hope  that  con- 
structive action  along  these  lines  will  not 
long  be  delayed. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  and  a  compe- 
tent newspaperman.  Jim  Little,  now  di- 
rector of  news  for  radio  station  WTAG  at 
Worcester,  has  done  an  excellent  s  jn- 
mary  oft^e  disaster  relief  picture  as  it 
now  stands.  He  describes  much  more 
eloquently  and  vividly  than  I  can  the 
urgent  and  vital  need  for  FMeral  relief 
to  Worcester.  Several  fine  reports 
reached  me  about  his  newscast  of  July  2 
over  WTAG  and  I  h*ve  managed  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  script  he  used  for  his 
broadcast  of  last  Thursday,  Views  of  the 
News. 

I  urge  my  friends  In  the  House  to  read 
his  script  and  ponder  a  bit  about  the 
theme  he  has  developed  so  well:  Who 
knows  when  or  where  disaster  may 
strike;  let  us  provide  now  the  Federal 
machinery  to  assist  in  time  of  need. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Little's  broadcast  in  the  Rxc- 
osB  at  this  point: 

Vixws  OF  THz  Nrws 
(By  JUn  LltUe) 
Prior  to  June  9  of  this  year,  the  word  "dis- 
aster" was  something  that  appeared  in  the 
dictionary,  or  described  events  in  more  or 
less  remote  sections  of  the  country,  as  far 
as  Worcester,  even  all  of  New  England,  was 
concerned.     Floods   in   the   Midwest,   forest 
fires  in  the  far  West,  scattered  tornadoes  in 
the   Southwest.      Here,    we   might    have    a  . 
variety   of   weather,   but  for   anything  ap- 
proaching disaster — that  was  something  to 
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be  talked  alMUt  on  newscasts,  Kunethlng 
connected  with  far-<^  places.  Then  came 
June  9.  It  ooold  happen.  Apparently  no 
portion  of  the  world  was  Immune.  A  tornado 
In  New  England?  Impossible.  Maybe  it  was 
atom  bombs  which  caused  freakish  wea- 
ther— ^maybe  the  world  was  tipping  k  little 
bit  more  on  its  axis.  But  these  surmises 
didn't  answer  the  Immediate  question — 
what  to  do  about  all  the  damage  and  loss 
caxised  by  these  oxitduvts  of  nature.  What 
about  funds  to  nld  stricken  areas — what 
about  material  aasistance  to  thoee  who  were 
deprived  of  a  roof  over  their  head,  even 
clothes?  What  alx>ut  the  long  rehabilita- 
tion haul?  Oh,  the  Government  was  all  set 
up  to  take  care  of  theee  things — disaster  re- 
lief, millions  at  the  disposal  of  agencies 
which  would  immediately  remedy  the  situ- 
ation, rehabilitate  stricken  people.  Birt  did 
the  present  laws  have  elasticity  enough  to 
cover  all  situations?  According  to  studies 
that  have  been  made,  they  didn't.  And  with 
the  awful  power  of  nature's  outbursts  fo- 
cused upon  Worcester  and  Its  adjoining 
towns,  the  matter  of  Government  aid — fast 
aid — was  pinpointed  upon  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  New  England.  Let's  see  what  the  pres- 
ent laws  do,  they  said. 

A  study  was  begun.  In  short  order,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  tornado.  Congressman 
PHn.n»  PHn^iN,  after  all-night  consultation 
with  bis  colleague,  Haxold  Donohthe.  drafted 
a  bill,  the  first  of  several.  Although  the  New 
England  delegation's  interest  in  the  effective- 
ness of  preaent  laws  p>ertalnlng  to  disaster 
relief  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  central 
Massachusetts  tornado,  it  realizes  what  other 
eections  of  the  country  have  gone  through 
as  Representatives  from  thoee  sections  are 
well  aware.  As  we  understand  it,  the  frail- 
ties of  the  present  laws  concerning  disaster 
relief  boll  down,  primarily,  to  this:  There  is 
virtually  nothing  available  except  credit.  To 
many  who  have  had  their  life's  work  rubbed 
out  in  a  moment  by  a  freak  of  nature,  wheth- 
er It  be  tornado,  a  hurricane,  fiood,  or  forest 
fire,  the  word  credit  sounds  pretty  empty. 
True,  the-  credit  available  from  the  Federal 
Government  is  on  comparatively  easy  terms, 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  to 
the  disaster  victim  faced  with  the  everyday 
high  cost  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  a  boy  or 
a  girl  at  school,  perhaps  a  small  balance  on 
the  family  car.  and  oftentimes  a  substantial 
unpaid  mortgage  on  his  home,  this  easy  credit 
can  boomerang  and  become  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  At  preaent  $600,000  haa 
been  channeled  Into  the  Worcester  area  from 
the  President's  disaster  relief  fund,  but  the 
restrictions  of  the  law  are  such  that  little 
can  be  done  to  alleviate  distress.  V«I  Peter- 
eon,  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  DirecttMr,  pin- 
pointed the  Inadequaeiee  of  the  present  law 
when  he  stated:  "The  permanent  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  public  factlUies  la  not 
eligible  for  assistance,  and  the  direct  relief 
to  individuals  or  private  Interests  cannot  be 
accomplished."  That  is  why  Membov  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  In  Congress  are 
making  efforts  to  have  the  law  changed. 
After  consultation  with  Congreesiiian  Dono- 
BXTx.  Speaker  Maamr.  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  from  Maseachuaetts,  Congressman 
PiuLBiM  has  introduced  a  series  of  eight  bills, 
a  kind  of  disaster  package.  It  ml^t  be 
called,  to  attract  bipartisan  support  from 
all  eections  of  the  country,  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  deal  effectively  with 
auch  disasters  in  the  future  and  be  prepared 
to  give  immediate  help.  At  the  same  time 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  Is  endeavoring 
to  focus  attentfam  on  tta»  Immediate  needs 
of  the  Woroestvr  area,  but  the  hard  fact  Is 
that  It's  difficult  to  arotue  enthusUum  and 
Bupport  In  Congreas  for  Federal  reUeC  once 
the  Immediate  dlsaaiiar  has  passed.  What 
Congressman  PHnAOf^i  bills  seek  to  do — well, 
disaster  can  strike  anywhere,  anytime — let's 
provide  the  machinery  now  to  act  in  Uatn 
of  need. 


Two  of  the  bills  seek  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral  Disaster  Claims  Commission,  with  a  fund 
of  $100  million.  When  natural  disaster 
strikes,  and  the  President  designates  the 
section  as  a  diaaster  area,  the  Commission 
could  immediately  grant  relief  up  to  $5,000 
for  personal  property— $10,000  for  real  iwop- 
erty — to  victims.  These  would  be  outright 
FMeral  granU.  not  loans.  Another  bill 
would  establish  a  National  Disaster  Belief 
Corporation,  patterned  along  the  lines  of 
the  old  War  Damage  Corporation,  which 
operated  dxiring  war  years.  The  corporation 
would  provide  Insurance  at  nominal  rates 
against  natural  disasters  and  would  pay  off 
when  the  President  declared  an  area  a 
national-disaster  area.  We  might  mention 
here  that  most  Congressmen  desire  leas,  not 
more.  Government  competition  with  private 
Imslnees.  but  the  war  damage  insiirance 
program  was  set  up  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Instirance  industry,  and  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  ptermlt  in- 
surance companlee  to  reinsure  natural  dis- 
aster risks  with  the  Corporation,  when  such 
Insurance  is  not  available  at  reasonable  rates 
or  conditions.  These,  of  course,  are  long- 
range  proposals,  all  designed  to  pave  the 
way  tat  congressional  action,  so  that  the 
country  may  no  longer  be  unprepared  in 
coping  with  the  vagaries  of  nature.  Of 
immediate  interest  to  this  area  are  other 
Phllbin  bills — briefly,  to  authorise  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  As80ciatl<m  to  chan- 
nel construction-mortgage  money  into  Mas- 
sachusetts because  of  the  tightness  of  the 
mortgage  market;  to  change  the  tax  Uws 
so  as  to  permit  individuals  and  business  to 
obtain  new  depreciation  allowances;  to  per- 
mit full  tax  credits  over  and  above  the  nor- 
mal rate  for  charitable  contributions  of  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  whenever  stich  con- 
tributions are  channeled  into  disaster  relief 
funds.  Legislation  of  this  kind  would  do 
much  to  attract  even  greater  response  to 
appeals  at  times  of  natural  disasters.  It  b 
hoped  theee  bUls  will  be  discussed  promptly 
and  thoroughly. 


Mast  Qrarcbes  Fif bt  Coafress  for 
FreedoBi? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW  TOKK 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  sermon  by  Dr.  Harold  A. 
Bosl^.  delivered  by  him  on  April  19. 
1953.  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Bvanston,  HI.: 

Must  Chubchks  Fight  Conobsss  ro* 
FanEDOM? 

Text:  Deuteronomy  32:47  "For  It  is  no 
trifle  for  you,  but  It  Is  your  life,  and  thereby 
you  shall  Uve  long  In  the  land  which  you  are 
going  over  the  Jordan  to  possess." 


Moses,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  law- 
giver of  ancient  IsraH,  la  more  of  a  con- 
temporary than  we  might  suppose. 

Prof.  Robert  Pfelff^  of  Harvard  says  of 
him  that  he  was  "a  man  of  vision  [who]  has 
Inxmgbt  {the  Hebrews ]  out  of  degrading 
slavery  to  precarious  freedom  at  tbs  gates 
of  the  Land  at  Promise.** 

Tliere  ts  no  more  Interesting  and  dramatic 
description  at  Just  how  precarious  freedom 
Is  than  that  of  the  escape  of  the  Hrtirews 
tram  tlis  tjnaaj  oC  Pharaoh,     Groaning 


under  oppression,  most  of  them  hailed  wHh 
delight  Moees'  Invitation  to  escape,  and  they 
followed  him  gladly  until  they  discovered 
that  there  Is  a  price  for  freedom. 

When  they  saw  the  pursuing  army  of 
Pharaoh  they  raUed  at  Moses:  "It  would  have 
been  better  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians  than 
to  die  In  the  wildemess."  When  hunger 
struck  home  later  in  their  Journey,  they 
cried,  "Would  that  we  had  died  by  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we 
sat  by  the  flesh  pots  and  ate  bread  to  the 
full."  When  they  came  to  an  oasis  at  the 
end  of  a  weary  day  In  the  blazing  sun  and 
found  no  sfirings,  they  roared  at  Moses. 
"Why  did  you  bring  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to 
kill  us  and  our  children  and  our  cattle  with 
thirst?"  No  wonder  Moees  lifted  his  hands 
toward  God  crying,  "What  shall  I  do  with 
this  people?  They  are  almost  ready  to  stone 
me." 

And  when,  many  years  later,  the  Hebrews 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Promised  Land,  only 
the  thoughtless  ones  among  them  believed 
that  their  troubles  were  at  an  end.  One 
kind  of  trouble  was  over,  to  be  sure;  the  wil- 
derness was  behind  and  the  Iong-so\ight 
Promised  Land  was  at  hand.  But  the  prob- 
lems of  how  to  live  In  the  Pr<Anised  Land 
were  at  hand,  too,  and  in  many  wajrs.  they 
were  more  trying  than  the  ones  faced  in  the 
wilderness.  As  they  moved  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  Moses  warned  them,  "Lay  to  your 
hearts  •  •  •  this  law.  For  it  is  no  trifle  for 
you.  but  It  Is  your  life." 

I  get  the  distinct  Impression— one  that  I 
am  trying  to  convey  to  you  this  morning — 
tbat  there  Is  a  clear  and  unforced  analogy 
between  the  plight  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
wildemess  sectrching  for  the  Promised  Land 
and  the  plight  of  Americans  today  searching 
for  the  Prcnnised  Land  where  freedom  is  a 
fact.  J 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  speaking  before 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Forum  1  year  ago, 
said.  *TTiere  la  an  ominous  trend  in  this  Na- 
tion. We  are  developing  tolerance  only  for 
the  orthodox  point  of  view  of  world  affairs. 
Intolerance  for  new  or  different  approaches. 
Orthodoxy  normally  has  stood  in  the  path 
of  change.  Orthodoxy  was  always  the  strong- 
hold of  the  status  quo,  the  enemy  of  new 
Ideas — at  least  new  ideas  that  were  disturb- 
ing. *  *  *  The  democratic  way  of  life  wants 
the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  within 
peaceful  limits  of  all  public  issues.  It  en- 
courages constant  search  for  truth  at  the 
periphery  of  knowledge.  •  •  •  Fear  has 
driven  more  and  more  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life  either  to  silence  or  to  the  folds 
of  the  cnihodx.  Fear  has  mounted — fear  of 
losing  one's  Job.  fear  of  being  Investigated, 
(ear  of  being  pilloried.  This  fear  has  stereo- 
typed our  thinking,  narrowed  the  range  of 
free  public  discussion  and  driven  many 
thoughtful  people  to  despair.  This  fear  has 
even  entered  universities,  great  citadels  of 
our  spiritual  strength,  and  corrupted  them. 
We  have  the  spectacle  of  university  officials 
lending  themselves  to  one  of  the  worst  kinds 
of  witch  hunts  we  have  ever  seen  since  early 
days." 

I  am  quite  sure  JusUoe  Douglas  did  not 
nwan  to  give  the  impression  that  the  fear 
of  which  he  apeidcs  begins  with  cckngres- 
sional  Investigations  and  would  end  if  they 
were  to  end.  Actually,  the  congressional 
Committee  To  Investigate  Un-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tivities is  Itself  the  product  of  the  fear  that 
has  gripped  the  hearts,  chilled  the  spirits, 
and  dulled  the  minds  of  men  everywhere  of 
late. 

The  deepest  fear  of  all  Is  fear  of  another 
major  wr—tatA  tUat  fear  Is  everywhere. 
And  well  might  It  be.  Closely  related  to  It 
Is  tear  of  the  disruption  of  a  way  of  life 
that  has  been  reasonably  good  to  us.  We 
have  a  sense  ot  direction,  at  proper  values, 
of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evU  In  a  stabto 
•odety.  Break  It  up  by  revolutionary  chaogai 
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and  all  these  go  out  the  window.  "Whirl 
Is  king" — at  least  for  a  while — and  we  are 
afraid  of  that  tumultuoiis  situation. 

Given  these  fears,  we  become  almost  In- 
sanely suspicious  of  the  motives  as  well  as 
the  moves  of  anyone  who  differs  from  us  In 
any  essential  way.  We  are  unable  to  main- 
tain the  obvious  distinction  between  criti- 
cism and  conspiracy,  between  one  who  criti- 
cizes our  way  of  thought,  life,  and  worship, 
and  one  who  conspires  to  overthrow  It  by 
force   and   violence. 

Confronted  by  a  searching  critique  of  our 
foreign  policy,  we  label  it  "giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy."  Ck>nfronted  by  a 
sharp  evaluation  of  the  injustices  that  exist 
in  oxir  social  and  economic  life,  we  label  It 
-socialism"  or  "socialistic"  or  "un-Amerl- 
can"  or,  even,  "communistic."  And  when 
the  authors  of  such  criticisms  are  men  whose 
motives  and  lives  are  simply  beyond  the 
range  of  such  labels,  we  smile  pityingly  at 
one  another  and  at  them  saying,  "TWey  are 
crypto-Ctommuniats,"  or  "fellow-travelers" 
or  "they  are  following  the  party  line." 

When  we  get  In  that  frame  of  mind  we 
revert  to  any  one  of  several  lower  stages  of 
violence.  We  may  form  a  mob  and  break  up 
the  meetings  of  those  we  hate  and  fear.  Or 
we  may  simply  try  to  deny  them  a  place  to 
meet  or  the  right  to  be  heard.  Or  we  may 
seek  to  declare  them  enemies  of  our  society 
If  not  actual  traitors  to  it  and  seek  to  throw 
them  out.  or  to  put  them  In  prison,  or  to 
deny  them  a  right  to  earn  a  living,  Uoplng 
they  will  starve  to  death. 

I  am  speaking  quite  soberly  when  I  say 
that,  given  such  fears  and  their  normal  con- 
sequences In  human  bshavlor,  I  think  con- 
gressional Investigations  of  \m-American  ac- 
clivities are  a  normal  expectation.  We  have 
Bad  them  before  though  never  on  so  wide  a 
scale,  and  we  will  undoubtedly  have  them 
again.  In  any  event,  we  have  th%m  now. 
and  they  are  to  be  regarded  initially,  at  least, 
as  the  creatxues  of  and  only  later  as  the 
creators  of  fears  and  emotions  far  deeper 
and  greater  than  they.  These  investigations 
have  been  In  operation  now  In  many  areas 
over  several  years — long  enough  to  enable 
most  of  us  to  come  to  some  general  conclu- 
sions about  them. 

n 
foe  ray  part,  and  not  mine  only,  tour  such 
eoncluslons  emerge  and  suggest   the  back- 
ground   for    what   I   shaU    be    saying    thla 
morning: 

1.  Any  society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself 
from  conspiracy  by  violence  and  revolution. 

2.  The  protective  means  used  ought  not  to 
contravene  the  essential  values  of  that 
society. 

8.  When  some  perfectly  legal  and  in  many 
ways  necessary  device  like  a  congressional 
Investigation  seems  to  be  losing  sight  of  or 
actually  negating  some  essential  values.  It 
mxist  be  brought  under  the  sharpest  and 
most  relentless  kind  of  criticism. 

4.  It  Is  the  duty  of  responsible  Institutions 
•uch  as  the  chmxh,  the  school,  the  press,  and 
the  American  bar  to  make  that  criticism 
and  press  it  home. 

The  church  and  these  congressional  In- 
▼estigatlons  have  been  groping  toward  each 
other  much  as  General  Lee  and  General 
Meade  groped  toward  each  other  before  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Neither  knew  exactly 
where  the  other  was  going,  but  both  knew 
that  a  batUe  was  in  the  making.  Each  was 
seeking  a  time  and  a  place  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  neither  had  it  when  the  battle 
was  slowly  but  decisively  Joined  in  Oettys- 
bxirg. 

Without  pressing  the  analogy  too  far.  It 
bas  been  obvious  from  the  outset  that  con- 
gressional investigations  into  un-American 
activities  were  certain  to  do  much  more  than 
ferret  o\it  Ck>mmunlsts — they  were  going  to 
throw  a  cloud  of  fear  and  suspicion  around 
•very  Institution  and  person  they  named  or 
touched.    1  have  never  said,  nor  can  any 
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falr-mln  ded  person  say,  that  these  investiga- 
tions hi  ve  done  no  good.  Obviously  they 
have,  i  ut  it  is  quite  possible  to  say  that 
the  evil  they  have  done,  are  doing,  and  are 
going  to  do  before  they  are  through  i»  likely 
to  outweigh  their  good. 

Colllslsns  have  already  occiured  in  three 
areas,  aiid,  unless  we  are  unusually  firm,  a 
major  bi  ittle  may  well  be  shaping  up  before 
our  very  eyes. 

For  one  thing,  there  has  been  increasing 
friction  between  congressional  committees 
and  orgtnizatlons  of  churchmen  outside  the 
control  ( if  the  church.  Every  church  fellow- 
ship has  such  organizations.  In  most  cases 
they  ard  composed  of  radical  thinkers  on 
social,  economic,  and  political  Issues.  Some 
are  left-wing  radicals;  others,  right-wing 
radicals.  In  our  Methodist  fellowship,  for 
example  (and  this  situation  can  be  dupli- 
cated, 111  principle,  in  every  other  major 
church  :  ellowship)  we  have  the  Methodist 
Federatli  m  for  Social  Action  way  to  the  left 
and  the  i  inrcult  Riders  Just  as  far  to  the  right. 
Neither  ^oup  speaks  for  the  church.  Both 
groups  a  e  violently  susplciovis  of  each  other. 
If  a  circuit  rider  sees  someone  listed  as  be- 
longing 1  o  the  kTethodist  Federation,  he  dubs 
him  a  ciembci  of  the  pink  fringe  if  noU,a 
Commiu  1st  in  disguise;  if  a  federationlst 
finds  oni  s  among  the  circuit  riders,  he  labels 
him  an  American  fascist  without  delay. 
Both  gri  lups  seek  to  influence  the  policies 
of  the  c  lurch,  and  both  moan  aloud  when 
they  fall  to  do  so.  You  can  hear  arrant  non- 
sense as  well  as  sparkling  good  sense  talked 
at  both- -and  in  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
Both  art  composed  of  sincere  chvtrchmen 
with,  I  Jilnk,  a  much  better  average  than 
the  ususl  Christian  allowance  of  1  in  12  as 
a  knave,  a  rascal,  and  a  traitor. 

Quite  obviously,  all  groups  of  left-wing 
chiu-chm  en  have  been  in  more  or  less  con- 
stant dliDculty  with  congressional  commit- 
tees froia  the  days  of  the  Dies  committee 
before  tl  le  Second  World  War  right  on  down 
to  the  pesent  one.  These  churchmen  have 
been  unsparing  in  their  criticism  of  the 
motives  ind  the  methods  of  the  committees. 
While  n(  ne,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  in- 
vestigate! formally  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee t)  date,  the  present  committee  has 
been  Isriing  a  booklet  which  accuses  the 
Methodift  Federation  and  anyone  who  has 
ever  beei  related  to  it  as  a  "tool"  or  a 
"front"  f  w  communism. 

The  Liague  of  Southern  Churchmen,  to 
mention  another  left-wing  group,  has  suf- 
fered a  limllar  fate.  Such  groups  sire  al- 
most cer;ainly  In  line  for  congressional  in- 
vestlgatlc  ns  if  several  threats  of  present 
congressional  members  are  carried  out — as 
well  the:'  may  be.  If  Congress  for  what- 
ever reafon  seeks  to  curtail  the  formation 
and  actl'  ity  of  such  groups,  there  is  major 
trouble  thead.  No  church  can  afford  or  is 
inclined  o  start  formulating  oaths  of  loyalty 
to  any  locial  order  known  or  unknown — 
short  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  So  long  as 
churchmdn  take  seriously  their  task  of  re- 
sponsible social  criticism  the  church  must 
and  will  defend  their  right  to  do  Just  that, 
m 
and  even  more  serious  area  of  de- 
:onflict  has  been  the  recent  direct 
some  members  of  the  congres- 
nunlttees    on    church    leaders    as 
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to  be  true.  What  happens  when  the  facta 
are  known  rests  with  the  churches  in  whose 
ministry  these  Communist  agents  have  been 
posing.  Not  many  churches  will  tolerate  a 
confessed  atheist  in  their  ministry,  and  we 
are  likely  to  see  them  unfrocked  as  quickly 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  luifrocked 
one  of  its  priests  in  Italy  who  had  confessed 
that  he  was  a  Communist. 

When  Congressman  Vxlob  heard  of  this 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee,  he 
solemnly  announced  that  he  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Senate  committee  "was 
launching  an  Investigation  of  individual 
members  of  the  clergy  who  are  alleged  to  be 
Communists  In  the  New  England  area."  Sen- 
ator Jemneb  replied  at  once  and  Just  as  sol- 
emnly that  he  and  his  subcommittee  were 
"not  launching  an  investigation  of  individual 
members  of  the  clergy  who  are  alleged  to  be 
Communists  in  the  New  England  area." 
They  remind  me  a  little  of  the  nervous  young 
woman  being  taught  to  drive  by  her  husband 
on  a  narrow  country  road.  Suddenly  aha 
screamed.  "Quick,  take  the  wheel,  liarHng, 
Here  comes  a  tree." 

The  most  shocking  example  of  the  direct 
attack  on  chxirch  leadership  grew  out  of  a 
now  celebrated  TV  interview  on  March  9 
when  Mr.  Velok  said,  in  answer  to  a  loaded 
question,  that  the  clergy  might  present  a 
field  for  inquiry.  When  I  read  that  sUte- 
ment  the  next  morning  I  confess  I  was  not 
particularly  surprised  or  disturbed  about  it. 
Not  that  I  liked  the  idea,  but  I  saw  no  rea- 
son why  ministers  would  be  spared  what 
teachers  and  writers  were  undergoing.  I  was 
startled  at  the  vehemence  of  the  reaction 
of  some  churchmen  to  it,  and  disgusted  at 
the  efforts  of  some  Congressmen  to  make  po- 
litical capital  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise. 
But  the  fat  really  caught  fire  when  Repre- 
sentative Jackson,  of  California,  took  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  an  assault  on  Bishop 
Oxnam  by  name.  He  said,  "Bishop  Oxnam 
has  been  to  the  Communist  front  what  Man 
O'  War  was  to  thoroughbred  racing."  He 
described  the  bishop  as  a  man  "who  served 
God  on  Sunday  and  the  Communist  front 
for  the  balance  of  the  week."  He  alluded 
darkly  to  the  voluminous  committee  file  on 
the  bishop  which  the  Congress  could  have 
if  they  wanted  it.  One  of  our  Chicago  papers 
reported  that  the  Congress  gave  Jackson  a 
standing  ovation  when  he  finished. 

Churchmen,  too,  I  may  say,  were  getting 
to  their  feet  from  one  end  of  this  land  to 
the  other  when  Jackson  flnished,  but  not  In 
order  to  clap  their  hands.  We  were  getting 
ready  for  battle.  For  Bishop  Oxnam  ts  no 
irresponsible  leader  of  the  church.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  respected  leaders  of  the 
American  churches.  He  is  one  of  the  six 
presidents  of  World  CouncU  of  Churches. 
He  is  one  of  the  bishops  of  our  church,  and 
he  has  the  unqiialifled  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  every  member  of  the  Council  of 
Bishops.  Critical,  progressive,  even  radical 
In  some  areas,  yes;  but  a  subversive,  a  dupa 
of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  thla  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence,  no.  Not  by  so 
much  as  a  single  line  of  evidence  ever  ad- 
duced by  anyone  can  that  be  proved. 

The  Washington  Post  asked  Representa- 
tlve  Jackson  for  his  "proof,"  and  when  he 
referred  vaguely  to  the  committees  report, 
the  Poet  In  its  issue  of  April  5  devoted  two 
full  pages  to  printing  every  item  in  the  com- 
mittee's folder  on  Bishop  Oxnam,  together 
with  the  bishop's  comment  on  It.  The  accom- 
panying editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
concludes  that  the  committee's  information 
on  Bishop  Oxnam  Is  the  kind  complied  "by 
the  political  police  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. It  does  not  represent  investigation; 
It  represents  a  naked  and  ugly  attempt  at 
intimidation."  Bishop  Clifford  Northcott, 
our  neighbor  In  Wisconsin,  asked  Wisconsin 
Congressmen  to  secure  a  retraction  by  Con- 
gressman Jackson  of  his  attack  on  Bishop 
Oxnam.  Bishop  Northcott  wrote  "Wlde- 
sjpread  Injustice  was  done  one  of  the  most 
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loyal  and  intelligent  Americans  X  know. 
Congressional  immunity  should  never  per- 
mit such  character  assassination.  If  Bishop 
Oxnam  is  subject  to  such  abuse  as  he  re- 
ceived without  recourse,  no  American  is  safe. 
No  Communist  strategy  could  be  eqtdpped 
with  more  cunning  than  that  of  undermin- 
ing the  confidence  Christians  have  in  their 
leaders." 

And  Bishop  Northcott  is  exactly  right:  If 
this  sort  of  battling  continues,  then  the 
church  must  fight  Congress  for  her  right 
to  think,  speak,  and  act  freely  as  ths  church. 

XT 

A  third  area  of  battle  is  that  of  congres- 
sional investigation  of  our  schools.  Most  of 
the  private  schools  of  this  country  are 
church -related  colleges  and  tmiversities. 
The  church,  therefore,  has  a  real  concern  in 
anything  that  affects  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  outside  the  aca- 
demic circles  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
profound  imdercurrent  of  alarm  that  has 
been  mounting  as  the  congressional  investi- 
gations have  proceeded.  Some  months  ago 
the  New  Tork  Times  carried  this  report:  "A 
subtle,  creeping  paralysis  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  is  attacking  college  cam- 
puses in  many  parts  of  the  country,  limiting 
both  students  and  faculty  in  the  area  tradi- 
tionally reserved  for  the  free  exploration  of 
knowledge  and  truth.** 

University  administrators  are  divided  on 
whether  to  cooperate  or  not,  whether  to  sus- 
pend teachers  who  will  not  answer  commit- 
tee questions,  whether  to  begin  a  study  of 
the  loyalty  of  students  as  well  as  the  faculty. 
Columbia.  New  Tork  University,  and  Rut- 
gers, to  name  but  three  of  those  "Investi- 
gated," have  witnessed  serious  divisions 
within  the  faculty,  between  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration, and  between  students,  faculty, 
and  administration.  Harvard  and  Boston, 
now  being  lnvestigat«d.  seem  to  be  exhibit- 
ing typical  New  England  steadiness,  and  one 
cannot  help  hoping  that  they  will  continue 
to  do  Just  that.  Whether  the  investigators 
invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  academic  free- 
dom is  a  debatable  question.  Everyone, 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  University  Presidents,  is  now  trying  to 
define  what  that  means  and  how  deeply  it 
Is  involved  in  these  investigations. 

The  congressional  committee  may  be  after 
Communists,  but  much  of  their  support 
comes  from  people  who  are  out  to  get  the 
ones  who.  they  say,  have  made  our  schools 
"hotbeds  of  radicalism."  They  lump  critics, 
liberals,  and  subversives  together  and  call 
for  the  "cops"  to  clean  them  out.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  congressional 
committee  will  uncover  enough  Communists 
in  schools  to  offset  the  enormovis  damage 
now  being  done  to  public  confidence  in  the 
schools.  Deeper  than  all  the  congressional 
committee  protestations  that  they  are  not 
hunting  anyone  but  Communists  in  the 
schools  is  the  simple  fact  that  they  have 
done  more  to  undeimlne  public  confidence 
In  the  greatest  educational  system  in  the 
world  than  anything  that  has  happened  in 
our  time. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  SUgh,  Jr..  present  head  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactxirers, 
voiced  the  same  fear  when  last  week  he  pro- 
tested against  the  "wholesale  indictment" 
of  American  colleges  and  universities  "by 
a  n  tl -Commun  Ists.  •• 

We  in  churches  need  to  remember  this: 
Much  as  oxur  schools  need  money  for  build- 
ings, books,  salaries,  and  endowments — they 
rieed  one  thing  more  than  any  and  all  of 
these  together — our  continuing  confidence. 
I  submit  that  on  the  record  of  past  perform- 
ances they  deserve  that,  and  we  shaU  be 
criminally  negligent  if  we  permit  the  current 
congressional  investigations  either  to  un- 
dermine our  confidence  in  our  schools  or 
to  try  to  cxirtail  the  freedom  which  a  school 
must  have  if  it  is  to  be  a  vigilant  servant 
of  freedom,  truth,  and  faith.  The  Congress 
must  be  reminded  that  we  luve  oonfldenoa 


in  our  schools,  their  administration,  their 
faculty,  and  theb-  wise  use  of  freedom.  The 
schools  must  have  a  strong  vote  of  confi- 
dence, given  personally  as  well  as  oorporately 
by  churchmen  and  churches,  in  them  and 
what  they  are  doing. 

I  have  not  been  happy  with  the  analogy 
I  have  been  using — comparing  the  churches 
and  Congress  to  Lee  and  Meade  groping  to- 
ward the  bitterest  battle  of  the  Civil  War — 
and  I  would  not  have  used  it  at  all  if  it 
had  not  Illustrated  at  least  a  part  of  tlis 
truth  we  must  face  today.  But  I  want  to 
break  with  the  analogy  here  and  now — and 
for  two  good  reasons:  (1)  The  generals  were 
seeking  battle,  the  chiirches  and  Congress 
are  not;  (2)  the  generals  were  committed  to 
a  battle  sooner  or  later,  the  churches  and 
the  Congress  are  not.  If  I  felt  either  that 
the  churches  and  Congress  wanted  a  fight  or 
were  committed  to  one  sooner  or  later  on 
this  matter  of  freedom,  then  I  would  openly 
confess  that  there  is  a  basic  flaw  somewhere 
in  the  American  dream  of  a  free  church  in 
a  free  state.  I  still  believe  in  that  dream, 
and  I  am  confident  chvirchmen  and  Con- 
gressmen alike  share  it  wiUi  me.  And  why 
should  we  not  share  it?  Congre«men  are 
churchmen,  too.  One  Member  of  that  body 
has  been  a  member  of  this  church  for  many 
years.  We  know  her  as  a  loyal  and  faithful 
friend  and  neighbor.  She  and  many  others 
may  be  counted  on  to  be  churchmen  as  well 
as  Congressmen.  I  know  of  none  who,  like 
the  weary  Hebrews,  wishes  we  had  never 
left  the  bondage  of  Pttaraoh  to  battle  for 
life  in  the  wilderness  of  freedom.  Precarious 
as  freedom  is  to  define,  to  seek,  to  share,  and 
to  keep,  it  Is  the  Lighest.  hoUest,  hardest, 
and  safest  goal  men  can  seek. 

These  things  I  try  to  keep  before  myself 
as  I  seek  a  way  through  the  fears,  mistuider- 
standings  and  open  conflicts  on  this  matter: 
The  churches  and  Congress  must  respect 
each  other's  ftmctlon  and  responsibility. 
We  must  not  try  to  deny  Congress  the  right 
to  protect  this  country.  Congress  must  not 
try  to  deny  the  churches  and  schools  the 
right  to  function  freely  as  churches  and 
schools,  Congress  must  have  confidence  in 
the  churches'  ability  to  set  and  keep  their 
hoiise  in  order.  We  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  problem  of  loving  and 
seeking  and  serving  freedom  and  truth.  We 
do  not  need,  we  do  not  ask,  and  we  will  not 
accept  the  help  of  Congress  in  solving  them. 
The  administrative  oflicers  of  the  chtirches 
and  the  schools  know  their  Inisiness  well 
enough  to  do  that.  When  Congressmen 
point  out  occasional  Conununists.  then  hold 
schools  up  to  shame,  we  might,  if  we  were 
so  minded,  with  equal  Justice  point  out  the 
fact  that  Congressmen  Pamell  Thomas  and 
May  were  imprisoned  for  criminal  acts  while 
in  Congress,  and  then  hold  the  Congress  up 
to  shame.  No  thoughtfm  person  will  coun- 
tenance either  procedure. 

We  need  to  have  confidence  In  each  other's 
abilities  to  do  our  separate  tasks.  We  in 
churches  have  no  desire  to  try  to  tell  Con- 
gress how  to  go  about  her  business,  and  we 
will  appreciate  it  if  she  will  let  our  schools 
and  churches  go  about  theirs  without  further 
molestation.  We  have  a  right  to  call  for  a 
greater  measure  of  confidence  from  congres- 
sional committees  on  this  matter  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  loyalty  of  schools  and 
churches.  Congress  is  not  a  school,  and 
Congress  is  not  a  church.  Congress,  as  such, 
knows  government;  It  does  not  know,  except 
at  second  hand,  the  problems  and  the  pro- 
cedures of  chiirch  and  school  administration. 
The  chtvches  can  teach  Congress  the  role 
of  restraint  in  the  maintenance  of  freedom. 
We  know  all  about  witch  hunts  and  heresy 
himts,  and  we  have  learned  the  hard  way 
that  they  never  pay;  that.  In  the  end,  the  toll 
they  exact  of  the  conununity  is  far  worse 
than  the  evils  they  aim  to  remove.  We  have 
learned  through  bitter  ezperlenoe  that  they 


create  a  reign  of  terror  and  fear  in  which 
excitable  people  lose  their  capacity  to  be  fair 
and  finally  even  the  desire  to  be  fair.  Under 
the  guise  of  serving  God  and  man,  these 
wretched  episodes  in  our  experience  made 
God  a  monster,  man  a  terror  and  community 
a  mockery. 

I  repeat,  the  churches  of  this  country  have 
learned  tliat  widely  publlclaed  and  highly 
emotionalized  public  pxirges  must  always  be 
repented  of  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  the 
evU  they  wreak  in  human  life.  We  have 
learned  that  there  Is  a  more  excellent  way: 
that  of  having  faith  in  the  good  Judgment 
of  people  that  "you  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  aU  of  the  time  and  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the 
people  all  of  the  time."  We  have  learned  to 
trust  the  power  of  truth,  steadily  sought, 
steadily  served,  steadily  uttered,  to  outweigh 
and  finally  master  the  lies  and  half-truths 
against  which  it  must  contend. 

We  know  that  freedom  Is  indivisible.  All 
great  freedoms  stand  «•  fall  together.  Free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  assembly,  religion — they 
grew  up  here  together,  and  we  must  keep 
them  together.  We  in  churches  must  inter- 
est ourselves  In  all  of  them,  not  Just  the  ones 
that  deal  most  directly  with  us.  We  must 
stand  agr'nst  every  encroachment  against 
anyone  of  them  anywhere.  We  need  to  re- 
member the  wise  Insight  of  Edmund  Burke. 
"The  true  danger  is  when  liberty  is  nibbled 
away  for  expedients  and  by  parts.*"  Let  us 
then  not  be  content  with  the  freedom  to 
assemble  and  speak  freely  here  in  this  sanc- 
tuary so  long  as  fear  is  sUlking  the  campuses 
and  the  classrooms  of  our  colleges  and  our 
universities.  The  truth  we  built  them  to 
seek  and  to  teach  is  truly  the  truth  of  God 
we  worship  and  adore  here  in  thu  sacred 
place. 

We  must  never  forget  that  freed<nn  is  pre- 
cious as  weU  as  precarious;  that  it  is  precious 
beyond  measure.  We  will  not  want  to  lose  it 
through  svirrender  either  to  the  base  creed  of 
communism  or  to  the  promptings  of  fear  and 
anger.  The  church  must  have  freedom  to  be 
the  church — ^to  bring  all  life  under  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  will  of  God  as  she  sees  it  In  Jesus 
Christ — or  she  perishes. 

"The  mind  of  man  must  always  be  free"— 
forget  that  or  curtail  it,  and  the  glory  fades 
out  of  OUT  schools  and  they  become  centers 
of  indoctrination,  and  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  in  the  long  run  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  hammer  into  students.  When  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  he  was  invited  to  make  the 
speech  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  It  he  enun- 
ciated the  axiom  of  all  freedoms  when  he 
said.  "When  we  lose  the  right  to  be  different, 
we  lose  the  right  to  be  free." 

It  is  an  open  question — but  one  that  will 
be  settled  in  otir  time — ^whether  Am^ca  is 
safe  for  differences.  If  we  believe  it  is,  then 
our  work  Is  cut  out  for  tis,  and  we  will  fall 
to  it  without  more  ado.  We  will  do  it  with 
a  high  heart  because  we  will  Im  working  to- 
gether in  firm  fellowship  as  a  church  believ- 
ing the  word  of  Moses  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews: "For  it  is  no  trifle  for  you.  but  it  is 
your  life." 


Synfmjui  Rkee  and  the  Km-ean  AraiistiM 


ESTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  nHNsasoi 

IN  THE  SBNAIH  OF  THE  UHTTBD  STATES 

Friday.  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Fresldent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobo  an  excel- 
lent editorial  wzitten  xeoeatiy  bf 
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■dward  J.  lltoeman.  editor  of  the  Mem- 
Idiis  Preas-Scimitar.  This  Is  the  best 
analysis  of  the  attitude  of  the  average 
American  toward  Prcstdent  Rhee  that  I 
Aave  seen. 

There  being  no  objectkm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

Woau  Is  OOT  or  8xsr — Stncmait  Rrsx  1b 
WSOMQ  BaCAVBB  Tbmbe^  Not  Knooch  Lzkb 
Bof 

(By  Bdward  J.  Meeman) 

Bun,  we  amt  permit  Syngman  Rhee  and 
bis  South  Korean*  to  block  tbe  armistice. 

Beeauae  at  past  mistakes,  we  bave  to  agree 
to  It  Dov.  They  have  to  make  the  best  at 
H  jost  as  we  do. 

But  let^  not  feel  too  bad  that  we  are  hav- 
ing these  dlfleultles  with  our  Korean  Mends. 

lCs,7be  we  ought  to  be  glad  of  this  erldence 
that  lore  at  liberty.  love  of  national  Inde- 
pendence Is  not  dead  In  the  world.  Let  us  be 
gted  that  the  brave  cry  "Freedom  or  death  I  "* 
can  ring  out  again  into  a  fearful,  compromis- 
ing, wlshfn]  thinking  and  complacent  world. 


What  a  world  it  Is.  The  British,  pretend- 
tag  to  beUeve  that  the  Bed  Chinese  are  not 
the  murderers  of  peace,  because  they  need 
their  trade.  The  French.  Indtdglng  in  the 
luxury  of  a  premier  a  week,  unwilling  to 
tax  their  rich,  fearing  the  Oermans  yet  tm- 
Willlng  to  assure  their  own  safety  by  mak- 
ing their  nation  a  reliable  partner  in  a  sys- 
tem or  coUectlve  aeetirtty.  Italy,  where  a 
quarter  of  the  population  votes  Contmunist 
though  they  are  fully  Informed  that  the 
Kremlin  would  Impose  a  system  of  atheism. 
Ues.  Blavny.  and  torture;  and  another  large 
fraction  votes  for  communism's  twin, 
fascism.  India,  which  dares  not  criticize 
Russia  because  Russia  vrouldnt  like  it.  l>ol- 
sters  its  self-respect  by  criticizing  us.  blow- 
ing we  are  good  natured  and  wUI  stand  for 
anything. 

Nor  can  we  Americans  take  a  holier-than- 
thou  attitude.  A  considerable  number  of  our 
dtlaens  are  wUIing  to  go  after  a  tax  cut  even 
though  it  means  peril  to  our  Nation's  sur- 
TivaL  Another  considerable  niimber  howl  at 
any  mention  of  tariff  cuts,  but  we  cannot 
vary  weU  expect  to  Uve  vmless  we  let  live;  we 
cannot  have  pro^Mrity  unless  we  let  other 
nations  trade  with  us  and  proq>er  too.  We 
talk  about  "preserving  our  economy  and 
standard  of  Uvlng"  when  too  many  of  us 
mean  by  tliat  a  diazy  level  of  luxurious 
^lending — ^"Dont  ask  us  to  tnf>*re  any  sac- 
rifices." 

Brave  SouUi  Koreans.  Of  andcnt  and 
bonorable  lineage,  they  have  been  conquered 
by  Japanese,  subverted  by  Russians.  Invaded 
by  Chinesa,  and  rescued,  at  considerably  more 
pain  to  themselves  than  to  us.  by  Americans 
and  the  United  Nations.  Tet  they  say:  "We 
^U  light  on  for  what  the  United  Nations 
promised  but  forgot :  'A  unified,  independent 
and  democratic  government  in  the  sovcreieB 
state  of  Kona.'  -  ^ 

A  paoFxa  MAOincss 

It  is  madness.  We  have  to  stop  them. 
Tet.  as  we  stop  them,  we  can  only  hope 
that  they  have  started  something  that  cant 
be  stopped — a  fiame  at  revolt  that  will  run 

from  land  to  land  in  this  appeasing  world 

revolt  against  the  Ue  that  takes  away  men's 
minds,  the  terror  that  saps  their  souls,  the 
evil  that  tortures  their  bodies— untU  all  men 
are  free  again,  including  the  first  victims 
of  the  Ue.  the  terror,  and  the  evil— the  Rxis- 
aion  people  themselves. 

Syngman  Rhee  is  wrong  in  his  wish  to 
carry  on  the  war  at  this  time.  But  the  only 
reason  he  Is  wrong  in  his  position  is  that 
at  this  time  there  aren't  enough  people  in 
the  world  who  are  like  him.  to  make  it  stick 
All  a  billion  of  us  ought  to  be  like  him.  Then 
«h«  world  sltoatlon  would  be  different. 


ESTENSIi 


ta  IKsfrcsse4  Fi 


ON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H0N.  FRANK  SMALL,  JR. 

or  MAMxuam 

XN  th4  bousb  of  rxpresxntativbb 

Thursdav.  Jvly  9, 1953 

Mr.  KlkATJi  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  about 
2  month  i  ago  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
was  com  idered  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
It  provided  for  a  loan  to  the 
dlstressei  1  farmers  in  Maryland.  The  bill 
was  defeated,  and  the  fight  to  defeat 
was  led  by  sMne  of  the  same 
who  now  are  asking  for  a  loan 

farmers  in  their  States, 
time  my  bill  was  being  dis- 
was  strenuously  argued  by 
itlemen  that  such  emergency 
would  set  a  precedent,  and 
le  Maryland  farmers  were  in 
ley  should  apply  for.  relief  as 
meant  that  before  they  would 
le  for  direct  relief,  they  would 
have  tojbe  void  of  real  property  and. 
you  mignt  say.  destitute. 

Now,  fills  bill.  H.  R.  6054.  Is  almost 
parallel  to  H.  R.  1432.  which  I  intro- 
duced ax  d  which  provided  for  a  loan  to 
the  Mainland  farmers,  just  as  H.  R 
8054  pro  (Tides  for  loans  for  distressed 
farmers  In  the  so-called  drought  area. 
Mr.  Spea  ker.  It  could  very  easily  be  ar- 
gued here  that  if  these  farmers  in  the 
drought  area  are  in  distress  they,  too, 
should  apply  for  direct  relief  through 
the  usual  relief  channels.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker.jl  am  not  a  chameleon  and  do 
not  change  colors  as  rapidly  as  some 
seem  to  do.  After  witnessing  farmers 
in  my  ovn  State  in  distress.  I  have  tlie 
greatest  sympathy  for  farmers  in  dis- 
tress in  opher  areas.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  be  coiKistent,  I  am  happy  to  support 
H.  R  60i4  for  relief  to  farmers  in  the 
so-called  drought  area. 
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Golden  Jnbilee  of  Sb-Coiuly  Firemen's 
A  isodatiM,  Hadetoa,  Pa. 


E2r  :i3ISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  PSmtSTLVANU 

IN  IBStHOUSE  OF  RSPRESZNTATIV18 


Mr. 

leave  to 
pendlz  ol 
torial 


Friday.  July  10. 1953 


EONIN. 


Mr.     Speaker,    imder 

( ixtend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 

the  Rbco«d,  I  include  an  edi- 

the  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Stand- 

of  July  6  about  the  golden 

c^)nventlon   of   the   Six-County 

Association  held  in  Hazleton 


from 
ard-Sentmel 
Jubilee 
Firemen's 
recently: 

GOL^KN  JxTBOn  LXAVXS  iiXMOKT 

The  gold  en  jubilee  convention  of  the  Six- 
County  Fix  unen's  Association  held  in  Haale- 
ton  last  w  sek  is  now  written  into  memory. 
Ptar  severs  years  the  firemen  of  the  vast 
northeast  ]  "ennsylvania  area  had  been  mak- 
ing prepan  itions  to  return  to  the  city  where 
their  assc  elation  was  bom.  They  had 
planned  a  peak  performance  in  the  parade 
that  was  io  dlmax  a  conclave  that  set  a 
record  witl  760  reglslerad  datogatas  and  eC- 


fleers.    Thia  aBtlBM  bl^  reglstratkm 
aqgmsntod     hf    coaatlcas     thouaanda     of 

VtittOfS. 

The  parade  was  an  epftc  Probably  not 
stacB  old  hooas  week  47  years  ago  baa  thia 
mouataln  dty  lined  the  streets  to  behold 
•oeh  a  speetada.  Its  qilendor  was  high 
above  the  avara^s  fireman's  parade.  Tha 
long  rehearsals  and  drills  by  companies  and 
auxillarlea  to  be  at  their  peak  for  a  return 
to  their  favorite  convention  city  to  celebrate 
the  50th  birthday  at  their  organization,  was 
evident  in  the  grandeur  at  it  all.  With  IB 
musical  organizations  offering  martial 
rhythm  that  this  parade  might  move  in  pre- 
cision, and  the  multicolored  uniforma  that 
were  eye-appealing,  the  spectacle  will  long 
remain  a  happy  vision  of  the  80.000  who  wit- 
nessed it. 

Hazleton  and  West  Hazleton  firemen 
worked  for  many  months  to  arrange  for  a 
gigantic  show.  The  fact  that  it  lasted  over- 
time, well  Into  Friday  morning,  was  evi- 
dence that  our  visitors  wanted  to  linger 
longer. 

This  mountain  city  has  set  a  new  stand- 
ard for  conventions  with  the  successful 
Knights  Templar  and  the  firemen's  golden 
jubilee  following  jxist  a  month  i4>art.  In 
the  early  fall  wu  will  be  privileged  to  be  host 
to  a  conclave  of  smaller  size,  but  none  tha 
less  in  importance,  that  at  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  centennial 
of  the  Hazleton  Liberty  Band  be  moved 
ahead  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
its  founding,  in  order  that  some  of  the  men 
connected  with  it  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  cent\u7,  be  able  to  share  in  the  honors 
that  wUl  be  bestowed. 

That  indeed.  wlU  be  a  celebration  in  which 
all  Hazleton  will  be  pnmd  and  privileged  to 
share. 
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What  Does  America  Hcaa  to  Me? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.ESTESKEFAUVER 


or  TEN! 

IN  THE  8BNATB  OF  THX  UNTTSD  8TATBS 

Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  inspiring 
resolution  written  by  Mr.  O.  R.  AngeUllo. 
of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  which  I  believe  will 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  everyone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

What  Dob  Amutca  Ueam  to  11x7 

Tuesday.  December  U  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  suporvisors,  a  resolution 
was  Introduced  by  Supervisor  John  Anstm 
Ford  and  adopted  by  the  board  en  banc 
acknowledging  the  democratic  principles  at 
the  Americans  ot  Italian  descent  as  set  forth 
by  O.  R.  Angcllllo. 

In  presenting  the  resolution  Supervisor 
John  Anson  FortL  recognized  the  Inherited 
Ideals  and  principles  of  law  and  government, 
AngeUllo,  the  Immigrant  boy,  brought  to  our 
ahores. 

AngeUllo  was  bom  in  Caserta  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  fountalnhead  and  struggles  of  the 
sturdy,  self-reliant,  common  citizens  of  an- 
cient Rome  to  obtain  political  and  property 
rights  characteristic  of  democracy. 

His  Interpretation  of  America  is  not  only 
a  tribute  to  its  greatness  but  a  keen,  pene- 
trative analysis  of  its  profound  objective. 

Let  It  speak  for  Itself: 

-A  composite  neighborhood  wherein  dwell 
Individuals  who  sincerely  endeavor  to  live  a 
Itfe  of  forebear  ance  and  accept  social  re<- 


stnilnts  that  the  eothmon  welfare  may  flour- 
>l8b.    Where  each  instinctively  seeks  to  assure 
•      justice  to  bis   neighbor,  confident   thereby 
r    that  this  neighbors  will  be  fair  to  him. 

"Where  we  all  acclaim  the  joys  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  others  and  applaud  success  be- 
cause we  know  we  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  attain  like  success.  Where  we  tolerate 
those  that  do  not  agree  with  us  as  a  guanmty 
that  we  may  enjoy  the  right  to  disagree. 
Where  we  have  faith  that  so  long  as  reason 
remains  free  to  combat  the  thotights  we  hate 
we  truly  contribute  to  a  stistalnlng  monu- 
ment dedicated  to  the  enduring  wisdom  of 
democracy. 

"Where  we  elevate  man  to  the  dignity  of 
sovereign,  where  man  is  humble  but  to  Ood. 
Where  charity  tempers  justice  and  we  en- 
thrall a  national  conscience  of  generous  hos- 
pitality to  the  weak,  that  avails  to  the 
thoughtless  encouragement  to  redeem. 
Where  origin  is  not  recognized  an  attribute 
of  capacity.  Where  welcome  is  imlversal  and 
bestowed  upon  all  with  equal  accord,  for 
color  and  race  are  undistinguished  like  Ood. 

"Where  all  bade  in  the  rainbow  of  peace, 
where  knowledge  and  truth  conceived  the 
light  of  hiunanity.  Where  democracy  is 
glorified  with  historical  fidelity.  Where  the 
guardian  legion,  despite  its  traditional  in- 
vincible might,  when  its  duty  is  done  com- 
pete with  piety  like  a  pilgrim  resigned  to 
destiny. 

"America — the  land  kissed  by  nature  so 
•ach  may  breathe  in  Ood's  effulgence.  Where 
all  may  know  the  comforting  peace  of  an 
uninvaded  soul;  enshrined  in  liberty,  that 
man  may  commune  with  Ood.  Where  each 
with  humility's  grace  respects  his  neighbor's 
devotion  and  admires  spiritual  sincerity. 
Where  ceremonials  abound  and  all  defend 
with  our  lives  their  unprofaned  inviolability. 

"Where  1  govern  and  you  may  govern  but 
whosoever  is  delegated  to  govern  seeks  to 
govern  not  with  arrogance  but  as  a  discharge 
of  neighborly  responsibility.  Where  all  par- 
take In  deliberations  and  conduct  our  co\irse 
as  an  expression  of  the  mass  will  and  through 
law  earnestly  endeavor  to  articulate  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  great  and  the 
meek  that  each  may  accord  to  the  other  the 
justice  he  seeks.  Where  law  is  sanctified  to 
assiire  order  to  which  even  the  governor 
subscribes. 

"Where  the  right  to  acquire  and  to  alienate 
Is  unabridged  except  by  common  consent  be- 
cause we  are  the  state  Instituted  to  serve  us 
as  we  perform  our  services.  Where  fortune 
rewards  effort  and  opportunity  preserved 
through  restrictions  Imposed  upon  entailed 
enjoyment  In  perpetuity. 

"America  our  home  sustained  by  a  rock 
of  harmony  whose  lovelight  is  the  glow  of 
truth  unfolded.  Thte  is  America's  host  of 
peace  we  Instlnctly  protect  because  we  know 
that  in  this  home  righteousness  will  prevail 
against  the  onsloughts  of  the  mightiest  sav- 
age steel.  Where  liberty  is  proclaimed  that 
happiness  and  freedom  may  eternally  relgu 
upon  our  land  and  sea. 

"This  is  my  America  and  this  Is  what 
America  means  to  me. 

"O.  R.  Anoklillo. 
-A  CitUten  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amerioa," 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  SMALL,  JR. 

or  aCABTLAHO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRS6ENTATIVS8 

Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  SMALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  H.  R.  4351.  which  has  to  do 
With  hydroelectric  power  in  the  Niagara 


Falls  and  River.  In  my  opkiton  there 
win  not  be  another  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  give  the  Members  any  better 
opportunity  to  clearly  express  themselves 
as  to  whether  they  favor  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  free  enterprise  or 
whether  they  would  prefer  a  socialized 
or  nationalized  form  of  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  project  and 
other  similar  projects,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  into  the  production  of 
electricity,  it  has  been  argued  by  those 
who  would  have  the  Government  com- 
pete with  private  enterprise,  that  elec- 
tricity is  simply  a  byproduct,  incidental 
to  the  main  project  of  flood  control,  nav- 
igation, reclamation,  or  saziltation.  In 
H.  R.  4351  not  one  of  these  elements 
exists.  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  State  government  be  per- 
mitted to  produce  power  at  Niagara 
Falls.  It  would  clearly  be  a  case  of  Gov- 
ernment in  business,  in  opposition  to 
private  enterprise.  It  would  be  just  as 
logical  for  the  Government  to  go  into 
the  production  of  automobiles,  refriger- 
ators, coal,  or  the  production  of  any 
other  commodity  that  is  strictly  in  the 
commercial  line.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  advocate  Federal  develop- 
ment of  a  project  of  this  kind  might  just 
as  well  advocate  a  complete  totalitarian 
goveriunent  where  the  government  oper- 
ates, controls,  and  produces  every  com- 
modity that  is  used  by  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  make  it  clear  that  Government  has 
no  place  in  free  enterprise,  and  I  hope 
that  H.  R.  4351  will  pass  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
thereby  reestablishing  this  ooimtry  as  a 
system  of  free  enterprise  financed  by 
private  capitaL 


Fowth  <^  Jaly  Address  by  Hon.  Barry  M. 
Goldwater,  of  Arnou 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  CAUPoaNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  11.  1953 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  In- 
dependence Day  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatkr] 
delivered  a  splendid  patriotic  address  at 
Forest  HiUs,  N.  Y.  I  commend  it  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
honor  and  real  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you 
on  this  great  American  holiday.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  I  attempt  to  find  words  in  my 
mind  and  my  heart  to  adequately  express  to 
you  my  grateful  thanks  for  this  Invitation, 
because  the  honor  and  the  pleasiire  that  I 
told  you  about  are  both  close  to  me  and  form 
Important  and  tremendously  impressive 
parts  of  my  life. 

I  am  honored  not  only  because  you  Invited 
me  to  pfurticipate  In  this  historic  occasion 
observed  so  faithftilly  and  so  long  in  this 
wonderf \il  spot,  but  also  beoauae  I  under- 


stand that  many  yiMVs  ago  one'  of  our  great- 
est American  Presidents.  Theodore  Roosev«lt. 
also  spoke  from  this  same  rostrum.  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  long  been  one  of  Ariaona's 
great  heroes.  It  was  from  my  State  that  he 
enlisted  the  backbone  of  his  Rough  Riders. 
On  the  plaza  In  the  city  of  Presoott  stands  a 
statue  commemorating  the  first  mnp  killed 
as  Teddy  Roosevelt  led  that  charge  up  «*" 
Juan  HUl.  This  man  was  Bucky  O'NelU,  one 
of  President  Roosevelt's  great  supporters,  and 
one  of  Arizona's  most  famous  sons.  It  was 
this  great  President  who  gave  to  Arizona  the 
first  of  her  dams  that  has  so  enriched  the 
soil  on  which  we  live,  and  today  In  his  honor 
that  struct\ire  carries  his  name.  We  find  all 
over  Arizona  school  districts.  streeU,  and 
public  buildings  named  In  his  revered  mem- 
ory. We  remember  him  for  his  devotion  to 
America  and  for  his  love  of  the  fiag.  We  re- 
member him  for  his  strength  of  character, 
his  honesty,  and  his  determination,  and  I 
suggest  to  you  on  this  wonderful  day  that  in 
this  hoiu"  of  peril  we  could  use  men  of  the 
caliber  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  So  you  see  It 
is  with  a  feeling  of  great  honor  that  I  oome 
today,  but  It  is  also  with  pleasure. 

President  Eisenhower  said  yesterday  that 
the  Fourth  of  July,  our  Independence  Day. 
should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  prayer — a  day 
on  which  the  family  gathered  at  home  to 
consider  the  things  that  have  made  this  land 
great  and  to  be  thankful  for  them. 

My  home  is  many  miles  away,  so  I  will  be 
denied  the  pleasure  of  being  with  my  family 
on  this  day.  as  has  so  long  been  my  cxistom. 
but  certainly  you  people  assembled  here  have 
given  to  me  a  warmth  of  feeling  that  Is  close- 
ly akin  to  that  irtilch  I  would  have  enjoyed 
in  my  native  Arizona  at  home  with  my  fam- 
ily, and  I  can.  thanks  to  you.  stand  here 
today  and  enjoy  the  same  feeling  that  I 
would  enjoy  there  with  them,  and  I  can  offer 
a  prayer  with  you  as  we  join  in  commemo- 
rating this  day. 

I  cant  pass  this  moment  in  my  talk  with 
you  without  mentioning  my  mother  and 
what  she  has  constantly  taught  me  about 
our  flag  throughout  my  life.  My  first  mem- 
ory is  of  her  sewing  two  new  stars  in  our 
flag  when  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Constantly,  as  we 
grew  up  in  our  childhood,  she  reminded  us 
of  the  Importance  of  the  fiag  and  the  need 
for  displaying  respect  to  it  and  for  the  need 
of  constant  adherence  to  the  ideals  which 
It  represents.  Every  evening  she  would  drive 
us  out  to  the  Indian  school  north  of  Phoenix 
and  there  we,  as  little  children,  would  stand 
retreat  as  the  fiag  was  puUed  down,  saluting 
it  along  with  our  Indian  brethren.  She  has 
constantly  displayed  the  flag  on  every  day 
that  it  should  be  displayed  and  today,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  that  old  flag  she  has 
had  so  Icmg  will  fiy  from  the  fiagpole  on  her 
home,  so  you  see  that  while  I  am  a  long  way 
from  what  I  call  home,  you  have  suppllad 
that  ingredient  today  which  will  make  this 
day  memorable  and  happy. 

President  Elsenhower  has  reverently,  with 
a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  of  the  honor 
and  obligation  of  being  an  American,  sug- 
gested that  this  holiday  be  a  day  of  rever- 
ence, a  day  In  which  Americans  hearken  back 
to  the  founding  days  of  this  Republic,  a  day 
on  which  we  remember  the  original  concept 
of  this  Oovemment  of  ours,  a  day  that,  no 
matter  whether  we  spend  it  on  the  seashore, 
in  the  mountains,  driving  across  the  deep 
rich  vallejrs  of  this  country,  picnicking  In 
some  quiet  spot,  or  In  the  sanctity  of  our 
homes,  that  we  recall  our  American  bless- 
ings and  give  thanks  to  Ood  for  them. 

A  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  ago 
this  day  in  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Jefferson 
presented  to  the  assemblage  one  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  English  language  and 
certainly  the  most  profound  and  eternally 
effective  statement  of  government  that  has 
ever  been  prepared  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  labored  long  and  diligently  and 
with  convloUon  to  put  thoea  wocds  la  the 
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erdcr  that  they  eventoally  eame  to  be,  be- 
canae  be  waa  epeakiag  the  truths  that  were 
ta  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  fooaht  thronah 


lae  pre  all  can  remember  with  great     erently  thaak  Ood  for  the  freedoms  that 
prtde  antt  with  great  love  the  examples  set     we  have.    If  we  do  thia.  then  our  chUdrea 
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stricken  town  of  Warren,  Ark.   The  sec- 
ond award  was  given  to  David  Perlman 
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A  cumpoeiie  neignoornooa  wherein  dwell 
IndlTlduals  who  sincerely  endesTor  to  live  a 
Itfe  of  forebearance  and  accept  social  re- 


aa.r.  oxKLAuu  Air.  opeaKcr,  we  are 
considering  H.  R.  4351,  which  has  to  do 
With  hydroelectric  power  in  the  Niagara 


me  to  p»articlpate  In  this  historic  occasion 
obeerved  so  faithfully  and  so  long  in  this 
wonderful  spo^  but  alao  beoause  I  undar- 


world.    He  labored  long  and  diUgentiy  and 
with  conviction  to  put  those  woirds  in  tbm 
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«sdcr  ttat  ttaar  cvsntaallT  eame  to  be.  b^ 
omae  be  wm  speaMng  ttaa  trntbs  that  were 
tn  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  fought  tttrough 
that  hlatarte  war.  Bm  was  qMaklng  of  the 
dtoeofwy  that  thej  mads  some  place,  at  some 
hmar  during  the  critical  and  hard  days  at 
that  struggle.  For  some  place,  at  some  time. 
there  came  to  those  men  who  fought  that 
this  was  a  struggle  for  freedom  and  not  the 
fl^!U  that  It  started  oat  to  be  against  op- 
pression and  heavy  taxes  and  Great  Britain. 
At  some  hour  It  must  have  come  to  all  men 
who  struggled  that  the  source  of  the  free- 
dom that  they  sought  with  the  strength  of 
their  arms  rested  only  tn  God.  and  that  the 
freedom  they  would  enjoy  would  be  the 
freedom  of  the  children  of  Ood  and  not  the 
freedom  ot  arms  or  the  freedom  of  might. 
Tes.  the  memory  of  the  bitter  battles,  the 
eold,  the  disappointments,  the  constant  fight 
against  endless  odds,  mxist  have  run  through 
Thomas  Jeffersonls  mind  that  night  as  he 
carefully  set  down  the  words  that  were  to  be 
the  eomerstone  upon  which  we  have  oon- 
stnacted  this  great  Nation.  He.  keeping  In 
aaind  the  deep  faith  that  carried  oxu  Found- 
ing Fathers  through  to  ultimate  victory, 
wrote,  and  the  assembled  representatives  of 
the  Thirteen  Original  Stotes  accepted  1T7 
years  ago  today,  that  document  we  call  the 
Declaration  at  Independence  of  the  United 
Statea.  Of  an  the  words  that  that  document 
contains,  certainly  the  greatest  and  the  most 
Important  part  we  find  Is  In  the  second  para- 
graph when  we  read:  *'We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
•qual.  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienaMe  rl^ts,  that 
among  theae  are  life.  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.** 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
uan'li  attempt  to  govern  himself,  man  ree- 
cgolasd  that  the  source  of  freedom  came 
fnxn  Ood  and  not  from  himself,  nor  from 
any  power  that  he  himself  might  have  other 
than  the  power  of  the  faith  he  has  in  his 
God.  What  better  day.  then.  Is  there  in 
the  year  for  reverence  than  on  this  holiday, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  coiAimemoratlng  the 
founding  of  our  country,  because  it  was 
founded  on  a  faith  In  God  and  It  Is  right 
that  we  pause  and  take  cognisance  of  that 
on  this,  and  every  day.  as  we  proceed  through 
the  course  of  the  coming  years. 
>  We  have  wandered  away  from  that  under- 
standing. We  say,  "I  am  an  American." 
We  say  it  matter  of  faetly,  we  say  it  as  if  It 
were  on  accepted  facet  of  every  man's  life 
who  lives  tn  this  country  to  be  considered 
an  America.  We  say,  "I  am  an  American" 
without  thinking  of  the  deep  religious  sig 


„-   all  can   remember  with  great 

pride  an  1  with  great  love  the  examples  set 
by  our  f  tthers  and  grandfathers. 

Oomln ;  from  the  West  as  I  do.  X  recall 
Tivldly  1  lie  stories  of  the  cqjenlng  of  the 
West  as  told  me  by  my  father  and  grand- 
father. Those  people  understood  what  It 
was  whe  i  they  said  "I  am  an  American." 
because  1  be  West  could  not  have  been  opened 
up  wltho  at  the  faith  that  has  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  tJie  fervent  saying  of  those  words. 
Those  pmple  traveled  to  the  West  with 
their  fla  ;  and  their  Bible  and  their  faith 
In  both  at  them  and  their  faith  in  their 
fliends  a  3d  their  families,  and  on  this  great 
faith  the  r  buUt  the  West.  Theirs  was  not  a 
generatlc  a.  of  asking  the  Federal  Government 
for  every  assistance.  Theirs  was  not  a  gen- 
eration (U  traveling  to  Washington  asking 
tliat  Wacplngton  recompense  them  for  their 
failures.  I  Theirs  was  a  generation  of  faith  in 
Its  pure  4«n8e  and  In  Its  strongest  form,  but 
some  pla^  In  the  living  of  my  generation 
we  have  «nded  to  forget  thoee  glorious  and 
splendid  Jezamples.  liaybe  we  have  had  too 
much  tlZM  on  our  hands.  Certainly,  as  we 
study  the  history  of  governments  of  the 
world,  w((  find  that  they  reach  a  point  In 
their  hiitory  where  the  bases  on  which 
they  wers  established  are  slowly  forgotten 
by  the  p(  ople  and  the  people  In  t\im  begin 
to  wonde  r  if  there  Isnt  some  other  way  that 
the  Gove  -nment  can  be  conducted.  As  that 
has  happ  tned  in  the  history  of  other  govern- 
ments, o  ;her  governments  have  slowly  de- 
terlarate< .  Ab  that  happens  In  America  to- 
day. It  Is  right  then  that  we  pause  and  ask 
ourselves  "What  can  we  do  to  perpetuate 
Itorever  Ibis  great  freedom  we  have,  this 
great  fre<  dom  that  stems  from  our  recogni- 
tion ot  it  I  true  source,  the  freedom  of  God." 

It  U  in  iportant  that  we  consider  this,  not 
for  you  ind  for  me,  but  for  these  children 
who  are  g  ithered  here  today  and  who  proudly 
carry  th<  fiag  of  their  country.  It  is  for 
than  thi  t  we  should  be  concerned.  It  Is 
for  them  that  we,  on  this  day.  should  tttrn 
rsrerenuy  to  those  great  words  that  Ttmm^i, 
Jefferson  wrote  177  years  ago. 

What  cm  we  do?  We  can  remember  that 
we  aren't  reaUy  American  imtu  we  practice 
what  was  set  down  in  thoee  words.  Remem- 
ber, he  Slid,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evlde  it,  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
not  just  1  ome  men,  not  Just  the  people  who 
were  gathered  in  that  meeting  hall,  but  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  then  he  went 
on  to  say  that  "they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  w  ,th  certain  inaH^n^t^]!,  rights."  He 
dldnt  saj  that  "we  are  endowed."  be  didn't 
confine  it  to  Just  a  few  people  who  might 


nlfleanee  attached  to  that  honor.    We  say  it     ^'^*  ^*^^  ''**'  '^  ^^^^^  >nd  who  might  have 

as  casually  as  a  man  says.  "I  am  a  Chrlsttan:: ^^^  ^^  '  rlends.  who  might  have  been  peo- 

Jvst  because  he  has  paid  his  dues  to  his     "'*  "^^  h-h-^-^  >•«-  ~.i.«--.  .^.^^    ^...  . 
church,  or  a  num  says,  "I  am  a  Jew"  becaiise 


ha  haa  paid  his  dues  to  his  synagogue.  A 
man  who  expresses  fidelity  to  a  religious 
Xaith.  but  who  does  not  practice  It,  misses 
the  tMll  significance  of  religion.  He  does  not 
understand  what  following  the  teachings  of 
his  parUcular  faith  can  bring  to  Mm,  Like- 
wise, a  man  or  woman  who  says.  "I  am  an 
American."  but  who  forgets  why  he  la  an 
American,  or  what  he  has  to  do  to  be  an 
American,  never  receives  the  full  measure 
of  that  homHT,  car  the  full,  rich  experience 
that  comes  to  those  people  who  understand 
ttiese  things  and  who  live  them  constantly 
throughout  their  Uvea. 

I  think  that  my  generation  Is  as  guilty 
of  this  as  any  group  of  people  have  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  ovu  coimtry.  Bven 
though  we  have  fought  through  two  wars 
and  are  in  the  midst  of  another,  too  many 
people  of  my  age  look  upon  the  saying,  "I  am 
an  American"  as  a  material  thing.  They 
think  of  America  as  what  America  can  pro- 
vide them  In  the  way  of  doUars  and  cents. 
In  the  way  of  Jobs,  in  the  way  of  cars,  in 
the  way  of  radios.  In  the  way  of  material 
poesesslons.  Why  this  has  fallen  to  my  par- 
ticular generation  to  display  I  do  not  know, 
but  certainly  it  was  not  a  lack  of  example 


have  been  near  at  liand  and  who  might  have 
_been  his  1  rlends.  who  might  have  been  peo- 
ple who  Ulieved  his  poUtical  faith,  but  he 
said  "they  "—he  meant  "all  the  people."  And 
if  we  reny  mber  the  truths  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wr<  te.  and  If  we  live  them  in  our  dally 
Uvea,  cons  tantly  keeping  in  mind  always  the 
true  mean  Ing  of  them,  then  this  country  wm 
b«5ome  a  great  brilliant  Ught  that  people 
seek  fromi  all  corners  of  the  world,  not  for 
what  thes  might  gain  in  a  matertal  sense, 
but  for  w  lat  they  gain  In  a  spiritual  sense 
in  the  trt  e  meaning  of  freedom.  Here  lies 
the  answe :  to  communism  and  to  the  other 
tams  that  have  been  proposed  in  history. 
Here  Ues  1  be  strength  that  can  defeat  those 
things  wh  ch  would  defeat  us.  Here,  by  the 
living  of  ;he8e  truths,  by  the  teaching  of 
these  trut  is  to  these  chUdren  and  children 
all  over  tie  United  States,  we  can  buUd  up 
a  bulwark  of  strength  that  will  perpetuate 
for  chlldrin  yet  unborn  and  their  children 
and  their  Ovlldren's  diildren,  on  to  the  end 
of  time,  tl  at  great  freedom  that  you  and  I 
love  and  t  lat  you  and  I  speak  of  but  which 
more  of  w  should  practice. 

What  caj  I  we  do?  We  can  teach  these  chil- 
dren thes«  things.  We  can  pause  this  day 
wherever  ire  are,  whether  here  on  this  his- 
toric grewu  or  whether  gathered  in  our 
homes,  or  vhcther  gathered  at  the  seashore, 
tbm  ■Maintains,  we  can  jNuise  and  rev- 


erently thank  God  for  the  freedoms  that 
we  have.  If  we  do  thla.  then  our  chUdren 
will  grow  up  with  a  full  understanding  of 
what  you  and  I  are  talking  about,  with  tiie 
full  love  of  Amorica,  and  I  might  suggest 
to  you  that  on  some  future  day  when  I  visit 
this  delightful  spot,  that  on  my  drive  from 
the  airport  to  here,  a  matter  of  some  4^ 
miles.  Instead  ot  only  finding  11  American 
flags  displayed.  I  will  see  American  fiags 
flying  from  every  honae  and  from  every  busi- 
ness place,  displayed  not  from  the  sens* 
that  "this  U  the  Fourth  of  July.  Fve  got  to 
<lo  It;"  but  from  "this  Is  the  Fourth  of  July; 
I'm  proud  of  this  day:  I'm  proud  of  being  an 
American.  I  want  people  to  know  I'm  an 
American.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  *^"^ng  about 
it  and  I'm  not  ashamed  at  recognising  tha 
source  of  my  freedom  which  is  from  God." 


The  William  the  Sikat  Award 
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IN  THE  8KNATI  OP  THX  UMXTXD  STATSS 
Saturday.  July  11.  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  the 

William  the  Silent  award  was  established 
hy  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  as  a 
memorial  tribute  to  the  14  American 
correspondents  who  were  killed  in  an 
airplane  crash  near  Bombay  on  July  12, 
1949.  The  ties  between  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States  have  always  been 
close,  and  both  countries  have  always 
strongly  encouraged  the  four  freedoms, 
as  well  as  friendship  between  nations. 
Throughout  the  Netherlands.  Individuals 
found  in  the  William  the  Silent  award 
an  opportunity  to  voice  their  deep  feel- 
ing of  friendship  with  the  United  SUtes 
and  their  appreciation  for  freedom  of 
expression.  With  the  William  the  Silent 
award  they  honor  not  only  the  American 
Journalists  who  lost  their  lives  in  an 
undertaking  of  truth  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  free  press;  they  also  testify 
to  the  importance  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  William  the  SOent  award  was 
created  by  and  is  perpetuated  bj  the 
Netherlands  people. 

The  award  is  named  after  one  of  the 
first  great  leaders  in  modem  times  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. William  the  Silent,  the  George 
Washington  of  the  Netherlands,  fought 
against  injustice  and  intolerance,  bring- 
ing freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of 
speech  to  his  country  during  an  age  of 
prejudice  and  iron  rule.  Ever  since, 
Holland  has  been  known  as  a  haven  of 
refuge  for  persecuted  peoples  from  any 
country. 

Today  the  award  which  so  appropri- 
ately bears  his  name,  consists  of  a  gold 
medal  and  a  cash  prize  of  $2,500.  It  is 
presented  every  jrear  to  the  American 
newspaperman  or  woman  who  writes  the 
best  article  appearing  in  an  American 
newspaper  or  magazine  stressing  the 
democratic  affinities  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  first  award  was  given  to  Daniel 
L.  Schorr,  special  correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  for  his  ac- 
coimt  of  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Dutch  town  of  Berculo  to  the  tornado- 
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stricken  town  of  Warren,  Ark.  The  sec- 
ond award  was  given  to  David  Perlman 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  for  his 
article  on  the  reclamation  of  land  from 
the  Zuider  Zee.  The  story  appeared  in 
Collier's  magazine  and  was  reprinted  in 
Reader's  Digest. 

The  tWrd  award,  given  at  the  Carl- 
ton Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  March 
26, 1953.  was  divided  between  three  Jour- 
nalists whose  woric  the  Judges  deemed  of 
equal  merit.  Each  received  a  gold  medal 
and  $1,000  in  cash.  Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare 
McCormick.  of  the  New  York  Times,  re- 
ceived her  award  for  a  sensitive  and  per- 
ceptive editorial  written  during  the  visit 
of  Queen  Juliana  to  the  United  States 
last  year.  David  M.  Nichol,  correspond- 
ent for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  gave 
a  vivid  on-the-scene  account  of  today's 
Holland.  Edward  J,  Donohoe,  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Scranton  Times,  wrote  a  se- 
ries of  articles  based  on  research  of  the 
coal-mining  Industry  in  the  Netherlands. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands  was  among  the  distin- 
guished guests  of  honor.  Other  promi- 
nent guests  included  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Royen, 
Netherlands  Amhastador  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoiD  the  address  by 
Mr.  Albert  Balink  deUvered  on  the  lat- 
ter occasion,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  President  Truman  when 
the  award  was  first  estabUshed,  and  a 
letter  from  President  Eisenhower  in  con- 
nection with  this  year's  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo,  as  follows: 

Tbx  Wzllzam  TBS  SnxMT  Awaao  roa 

JOVkMAUSK 

(Address  by  Albert  Balink,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  William  the 
Silent  Award  Committee,  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  magaalne,  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  De  Volkskrant,  Amsterdam, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  third  presentation 
of  the  WlUiam  the  Silent  award,  on  Thurs- 
day. March  26,  1963.  at  the  Carlton  Hotel, 
Washington.  D.  C.) 

It  Is  a  tnily  inspiring  experience  to  see  so 
many  distinguished  Americans  and  so  many 
distinguished  Netherlanders  gathered  here 
tonight  to  honor  the  American  press  and  to 
memoriallae  the  14  correepondents  who  were 
such  excellent  reporters  and  such  close 
friends  of  many  of  us.  For  this  Is  only  the 
third  year  of  what  we  hope  will  grow  into  a 
very  long  and  auspicious  tradition.  In  S 
short  years  the  American  people  and  leaders 
of  Government  have  come  to  regard  the  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  award  as  an  institution  of 
importance  and  a  rich  source  of  Interna- 
tional friendship. 

Two  American  Presidents,  while  in  ofllce, 
bave  praised  the  WUliam  the  Silent  award 
In  glowing  terms.  After  every  award  pres- 
entation members  of  the  Senate  have  made 
the  William  the  Silent  award  the  subject  of 
Important  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor.  And, 
looking  over  the  names  of  our  guests  of  this 
evening,  it  is  dUficxUt  to  think  of  a  more 
lUuatrlous  gathering  of  members  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  press. 

In  selecting  the  nanw  William  the  Silent, 
the  Netherlands  people  who  spontaneously 
made  the  award  poulble  put  the  name  of 
their  most  beloved  national  hero  upon  the 
award  honoring  the  American  press.  WU- 
liam the  Silent  Is  the  George  Washingtcm  of 
the  Netherlands  people.  He.  too,  is  known  as 
the  father  of  his  country  because  he  led  the 
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IWethartands  to  independence.  To  some  ex- 
tent— and  I  know  that  our  very  honored 
guesta,  the  four  naembers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  us  tonight,  will  bear  me  out  on 
this — to  some  extent  the  principles  of  WU- 
liam the  SUent  are  Incorporated  in  the  Con- 
•tltuUon  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
William  the  SUent  was  bom  April  25,  1663, 
In  times  when  democracy  was  an  unestab- 
llshed  ideal.  He  was  the  first  successful 
leader  to  establish  the  democratic  way  of 
life  m  Europe.  He  gave  his  weiUth,  his  in- 
herited lands,  and  his  own  life  for  his 
country,  and  In  a  broader  sense,  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  of  worship.  As  a  result  of  the 
fight  WUliam  the  Silent  waged,  HoUand  In 
subsequent  years  became  the  proverbial 
haven  for  the  persecuted  peoples  of  the 
Europe,  seeking  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  from  racial  suppression. 

In  honoring  the  14  correspondents  and 
today's  American  press,  the  Netherlands  peo- 
ple could  think  of  no  nobler  name  in  their 
history  than  that  of  the  Father  of  their 
Country,  the  man  whose  Ideas  of  freedom  are 
so  close  to  the  Pounding  Pathers  In  the 
United  States,  that  I  quote  the  words  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Inscribed  on  the  William  the 
SUent  award  medal:  "In  love  of  liberty  and 
in  the  defense  of  it,  HoUand  has  been  our 
example." 

The  award,  as  most  of  you  know,  consists 
of  a  gold  medal  bearing  the  likeness  of 
William  the  SUent,  and  a  cash  award  of 
$3,500.  The  winner  of  the  first  award  for 
excellence  in  writing  Netherlands-connected 
stories,  vras  Daniel  Schorr,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Last  year's  award  winner 
was  David  Perlman.  of  the  Ban  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The  Netherlands  Government,  I  want  to 
make  It  clear,  althoxigh  warmly  approving 
of  this  tribute,  has  purposely  not  been  asked 
to  contribute  to  the  William  the  SUent  Award 
Foundation.  The  sponsorship  comes  entirely 
from  private  sources;  from  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  themselves. 

This  award  which  alms  to  help  Insure  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  particularly  the 
International  exchange  of  news.  Is  also  dedi- 
cated to  the  afllnlty  between  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 
They  share  many  historical  traditions,  and 
the  similarity  of  their  constitutional  laws. 
The  Netherlands  was  the  first  coimtry  to 
grant  a  loan  to  the  new  American  Republic. 
The  Netherlands  was  first  to  salute  the 
American  flag.  In  more  recent  times  the  two 
countries  have  fought  side  by  side  in  vrorld 
struggles  for  freedom.  Indeed,  there  Is  some- 
thing Inthe  Americans  and  the  Dutch  re- 
flected in  the  people  painted  by  the  old 
Dutch  and  nemish  masters;  something  of 
the  wisdom  of  Rembrandt  subjects,  of  the 
strength  of  the  Rubens  types,  of  the  lustiness 
of  Tnna  Hals,  the  lucidity  of  Verme«r  and. 
since  we  are  speaking  about  painters,  some- 
thing of  the  courage  of  msenhower. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  we  even  enjoy 
a  healthy  exchange  In  our  national  sports. 
The  Americans  took  the  17th  century  Dutch 
sports  of  kolf  and  made  golf  of  It,  as  it  is 
being  played  even  on  the  White  House  lawn 
today.  Now  the  Dutch  are  reversing  the 
process  with  basebalL  You  know  that  the 
national  American  pastime  is  still  in  its 
pioneering  stages  tn  Europe.  During  and 
after  the  Second  World  War  the  American 
GI's  created  Interest  In  baseball  in  Holland. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  first  Evu-opean 
baseball  player  ever  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  be  specially  trained  In  this  favorite 
American  sport,  is  a  Hollander.  He  is  a 
Ijltcher  and  was  trained  here  last  year  by 
the  New  York  Giants.  You  may  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  the  effect  of  his  American 
training  on  Dutch  basebaU.  Wen,  when  he 
came  here  he  had  never  heard  of  that  for- 
midable last  resort  of  all  American  pitchers 
In  trouMe,  with  which  to  shake  up  a  batter's 
confidence:  the  duster.  The  Dutch  pitcher 
was  at  first  horrified  to  hear  about  such 


tactics  but  eventually  be  took  the  lesson 
back  to  Holland.  I  saw  him  spring  the 
American  dvister  on  the  unsuspecting  Dutch 
batt«v  coming  to  the  plate.  Since  then  it 
Is  hard  to  say  In  Holland  whether  you  are 
looking  at  a  baseball  game  or  a  reenactment 
of  Custer's  last  stand. 

On  January  81  of  mis  year,  the  American 
newspapers  reported  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Jcrtm  Foster  DuUes,  congratulated  the 
Netherlands  on  Its  decision  not  to  ask  the 
American  Government  for  any  dollar  aid  this 
year.  In  doing  so  the  Dutch  people  justi- 
fied the  faith  of  ell  Americans,  who  hoped 
that  the  aid  given  under  the  MarshaU  plan 
would  some  day  enable  the  Etn-opean  na- 
tions to  stand  on  their  own  feet  again.  Hol- 
land was  In  the  vangxiard  of  those  nations 
leading  the  vroy  to  self-reUance. 

But  within  24  hours  the  labor  of  centuries 
of  dike  buUding  and  the  endless  nursing  of 
reclaimed  sou  was  threatened  when  furious 
waves,  defying  description,  broke  through 
the  dikes  and  Inundated  one-sixth  of  Hol- 
land's countryside. 

The  romantic  notion  that  wr>ii«T>d  cskn 
be  saved  by  a  little  boy's  finger  in  the  dike 
and  that  the  Dutch  can  always  find  enough 
living  space  by  simply  draining  the  sea. 
was  upset  by  the  harsh  reaUty  that  a  people 
Uving  below  sea  level  constantly  live  on 
the  edge  of  danger.  But  the  overcrowded 
Dutch  have  found  it  less  dU&cult  to  push 
back  the  frontier  of  the  merciless,  pounding 
sea,  than  it  is  to  emigrate  across  the  fron- 
tier of  friendly  nations  which  have  plenty 
of  living  space  to  spare. 

Many  himdreds  of  Hollanders  died,  40,000 
head  of  eatUe  were  lost,  300,000  pe<^le  were 
made  homeless.  These  are  frightening  fig- 
ures. But  the  figures  do  not  teU  the  whole 
story.  The  fiood  came  with  the  biblical 
terror  ot  the  deliige.  TO  escape  from  the 
swirling  waters,  mothers  and  chUdren  fied 
to  the  roofs  and  into  the  trees.  The  nighto 
were  freezing  and  as  fingers  grow  numb  and 
could  no  longer  ludd  on,  many  men,  women, 
and  diildren  slipped  from  their  perches  of 
refuge  into  the  dark,  freezing  waters  below. 
In  those  days  many  stores  of  American- 
Netherlands  friendship  were  written  In  her- 
oism and  sacrifices.  The  deathreaplng  gales 
of  the  Atlantic  showed  how  insignificant  de- 
si^te  his  progress,  man  stiU  is.  But  they 
also  gave  the  American  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  to  what  greatness  man  can 
rise  by  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken. 

Within  12  hours  after  the  disaster  struck 
the  Americans  came.  Thousands  of  Amer- 
ican troops  crossed  the  border  of  HoUand 
as  they  had  done  only  8  years  before  in 
1946.  It  was  a  tremendo\is,  heartening  glow 
of  unity.  The  Americans  crossed  the  border 
without  passports  or  formaUties.  They  came 
with  shovels  and  sandbags.  They  eame  with 
amphibian  Jeeps,  and  with  those  marvelous 
angels  from  heaven,  the  helicopters.  Amer- 
ican hdieopters  alone  rescued  ttw^wyrtfin  of 
Hollanders  from  rooftops  and  trees.  Amer- 
ican reporters  wrote  many  moving  stories 
about  HoUand's  tragedy. 

At  the  time  the  fioods  eame.  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  the  Netherlands  wtxom. 
we  have  the  great  honor  to  have  with  us 
tonight,  was  in  New  Yoiic  on  the  occasion 
of  the  300th  anniversary  of  that  town's 
founding  by  the  Dutch.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  return  at  once  to  his  famUy  and 
to  his  people.  He  sent  his  four  daughters 
by  plane  over  the  lands  submerged  by  the 
seas,  to  impress  on  them  the  suffering  of 
their  people.  He  Joined  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Juliana,  in  administering  to  the  sick  and 
suffering.  Even  Princess  WUhelmina.  the 
former  Queen,  who  had  ruled  Holland  for  60 
years.  Joined  the  nxirses  and  the  helpers  as 
one  of  them,  unto  the  darkest  hours  of  those 
frightful  nights.  Queen  Juliana  shared  the 
hardships  of  the  other  mothers,  the  Prince 
Joined  the  men  who  gave  aU  their  strength 
and  determination  to  hold  at  bay  another 
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crud  lav»d«r.Ui«  tour  llttte  prtnccaaM  itoarwl 
tb*  Mulety  €if  Um  cliUdran  of  th»  MetlMr- 
fauids.  with  tlMin  and  •mang  them.  Amer- 
ican newqMHJMnnen  can  go  to  Holland  today 
and  find  there  etorlee  at  Mndneee,  of  mercy, 
or  heroiaok,  And  when  they  ask  the  people 
In  the  etreeti.  they  wlU  hear  that  all  the 
membere  of  the  royal  family  are  members 
of  their  own  family. 

Americans  in  the  United  State*  came  to 
the  rescue  throvigh  Holland  Flood  Belief, 
an  organisation  lnq)lred  by  that  most  splen- 
did Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roljen.  The  American 
people  sent  thousands  of  tons  of  clothing 
and  they  have  so  far  contributed  about  ga 
million  In  flnanclal  aid  to  relieve  the  Tast 
private  suffering. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  associated  In  Hcd- 
land  flood  relief  with  two  splendid  Ameri- 
cans. Clarence  O.  IClchalls  and  George  Mont- 
gomery. Not  a  day  passed  that  we  did  not 
receive  abiindant  proof  that  there  is  some- 
thing apeeinl  In  the  friendship  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  the  Dutch.  At  one  time  I  was 
shown  2  envelopes  which  were  accidentally 
Btu<^  together  In  the  mall.  One  was  from 
a  woman  who  wrote  that  she  was  a  widow 
living  on  relief,  and  that  she  had  2  sick 
children.  She  enclosed  a  half  dollar  and 
writes,  "I  am  sorry  I  cannot  send  you  any 
more  just  now.  But  within  2  weeks  I  prom- 
ise I  win  be  able  to  save  a  couple  of  dollars 
for  the  brave  people  of  Holland."  The  other 
envelope  contained  a  letter  of  Just  one  line, 
neatly  typed  on  one  of  those  typewriters 
every  newspaperman  hopes  to  have  some  day 
but  never  gets:  "Please  find  encloeed  our 
contribution  for  Holland  flood  relief."  The 
check  was  In  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Thoae 
2  letters  stuck  together,  tell  the  story  of  the 
way  how  great  people  and  Uttle  peoiHe  see 
In  the  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Netherlands,  the  same  good  thing 
as  you  and  I. 

We  are  also  warmed  by  that  strong  and 
■alty  brand  of  American  humor.  A  lady 
from  this  very  city  of  Washington  sent  us 
four  crisp  dollar  bills  with  a  short  note: 
"This  Is  for  the  victims  of  the  flood  in 
BoUand.  Please  see  to  It  that  these  bUls 
do  not  faU  into  the  hands  of  a  crooked 
poUtldan." 

Today,  barely  2  months  after  the  disaster, 
the  Dutch,  a  self-reliant  people,  are  well  on 
their  way  once  more  to  recovery.  Tine 
enough.  8(»ne  districts  will  not  recover  for 
years,  but  once  again  the  Dutch  are  masters 
ta  the  sea.  Despite  their  grievous  personal 
and  enormous  financial  losses  they  have  told 
the  American  Oovemment  that  the  Dutch 
will  stand  Arm  by  their  American  partners 
and  wlU  fulfill  aU  their  NATO  obligations. 
The  industrial  capacity  of  Holland  re- 
mains undamaged.  The  Dutch  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  all  orders  to  the  f uU  limit  allowed 
them  by  the  American  trade  restrictions. 
And— I  may  add— with  their  imports  of  baby 
Oouda  cheese  they  promise  not  to  upeet  the 
American  economy  as  some  here  feared,  nor 
to  contribute  to  the  lowering  <rf  American 
living  standards. 

American  tourists,  and  I  most  certainly 
•ay  American  newspapermen,  are  as  cordially 
invited  to  Holland  as  before  the  floods  be- 
caiise  five-sixths  of  the  country  remains  un- 
damaged. The  enormous  carpets  of  the  cokn-- 
tvl  bulb  fields  remain  Intact.  In  AprU  and 
May  the  tulips  and  hyacinths  wlU  bloom 
again  in  all  their  loveliness.  As  it  has  already 
thus  far.  the  year  1963  will  give  countless 
opportxmities  for  stories  of  human  and  In- 
ternational Interest. 

His  Royal  Highness.  I  know.  Is  glad  to  be 
here  with  the  working  press.  He  Is  as  hard 
working  and  as  ubtqiUtous  a4  they  are.  Uke  ^ 
a  newspaperman  he  travels  all  over  the 
WOTld.  Like  a  newspaperman,  he  is  almost 
as  often  on  the  road  as  at  home.  And  per- 
haps we  should  be  relieved  that  the  affairs 
of  state  keep  him  so  busy  that  he  does  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  Join  our  ranks,  be- 


he  would  make  a  most  formidable 
competitor. 

Pen  tit  me  to  say  that  all  of  us  who  have 
come  Mre  tonight,  have  come  to  testify  to 
the  vical  Importance  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  if  we  testify  to  the  Importance 
of  the  freedom  of  the  preea.  we  must  not  rest 
until  the  freedom  of  truth  Is  guaranteed. 
It  is  Igie  fervent  prayer  of  the  Netherlands 
peoplci  and  I  know  that  you  are  all  going  to 
Join  nte  most  stron^y  in  this,  that  at  the 
next  presentation  of  the  William  the  SUent 
Award  for  Journalism,  we  will  have  with  us 
as  on*  of  our  special  guests  of  honor,  the 
Amerl(an  newspaperman.  William  Oatls. 


Ths  Wnm  House. 
Washington.  Jviy  11,  1950. 
Mr.  Ai  Bsar  Baumc, 

Ct  airman,  WUliam  the  Silent  Award 
r.ommittee,  Carlton  Hotel,  Washing- 
en.  D.  C. 
Mr  >KAB  Ma.  Baumk:  I  am  Indeed  happy 
to  tak(  I  note  of  the  gracioxis  gesture  which 
the  pe  }ple  of  the  Netherlands  are  m«fc»'')g 
through  establishment  of  the  William  the 
SUent  award,  in  memory  of  the  14  distin- 
gulshe  1  American  correspondenU  who  were 
killed  n  a  plane  crash  while  returning  from 
Indonesia  a  year  ago.  In  terms  of  money 
the  award  is  most  generous,  but  even  more 
Impreeiive  is  the  spirit  which  prompted  it. 
There  could  be  no  more  suitable  memorial 
to  the  newspapermen  who  so  tragically  lost 
their  IJ  ves  than  this  spendld  contribution  to 
a  betta  r  understanding  am/^ng  the  peoples  of 
the  — ■-'-• 


Db.  Novisb  WaaiTB  Umtrd  ara 
Mat  Bnamm 
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Los  Ahqslbb.  July  9.— An  outstanding 
economist  says  the  United  States  today  has 
"all  the  makings  of  a  depreeslon." 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  for  a  time  Chairman 
of  former  President  Truman's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  former  vice  president 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  at  Washington, 
told  a  teachters  conference  yesterday: 

"We  have  passed  from  the  time  when  ad- 
justment to  a  free  market  basis  would  have 
been  relatively  easy  to  one  when  it  will  be 
extremely  dlfllc\ilt.  The  problem  we  are 
wrestling  with  now  is  whether  we  wlU  act 
with  enough  intelligence  and  have  technical 
knowledge  to  prevent  any  breakdown  in  the 
flow  of  goods  and  servleea." 

I*.  Nourse.  observing  that  the  administra- 
tion says  we  have  the  means  and  will  to 
prevent  a  depression,  declared: 

"The  burden  of  proof  lies  with  tU%  admin- 
istration. The  tuni  from  denuuid  to  lack  of 
demand  is  very  sharp." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  hard 
money,  high  interest,  hard  Umes  policy  is 
being  felt  all  over  the  country.  A  great 
rislc  Is  being  nm  by  thoae  who  are  being 
permitted  to  tinker  with  our  monetary 
policies. 


w<  rid. 
'  ^ery  sincerely  yoiirs. 

Habit  Tbckaiv. 


Thk  Writs  Houss. 
Washington,  March  25, 1953. 
Mr.  Au  inr  Bauxk, 

Chiirman,  the  National  Committee  for 

1  he  William  the  Silent  Award,  Carlton 

Ifotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

MS.  Bauhx:  I  wo\ild  appreciate  it 

would  convey  my  greetings  to  His 

ilghnesB,  the  Prince  of  the  Nether- 


« Btablishment  of  the  WUlam  the  SUent 

.    in    tribute    to    14    American   news- 

papermjen  who  lost  their  lives.  U  but  another 

of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  respect 

]  lave  always  existed  between  the  peo- 

'  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 

The  mutual  understanding  between 

na^ons,  so  typified  Ua  this  dinner.  Is 

jtoday  in  this  world.    May  such  dln- 

al^ays  conUnue  to  flourish  and  may 

of  cooperation  between  free  na- 

c<)ntlnue  ever  to  grow  stronger. 

o  extend  by  congratulations  to  the 

af  the  1953  award,  whoever  he  or  she 

I.     The   recipient    should    be    Justly 

f  «•  being  so  honored  by  the  people  of 


Net  ler  lands. 
Sncerely, 


DwiCBT  D.  Eiaamiuwg^. 


Nov  le  Says  Depressioo  May  Strike 
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qH)N.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSKNTATIVaB 

Thursday,  JtUy  9,  1953 

F|ATMAN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 

herewith  the  timely  statement 

Edwin  O.  Nourse,  which  ap- 

m  the  Evening  Star  of  July  9, 

is  as  follows: 


D- 


Address  by  Hm.  Edward  Marlk,  of 
Penuylyawa,  l»  Velcraas  of  Forain 
Wars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  HARTIN 

or  PBNW8TI.VANXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmCD  8TATB 

Saturday,  July  11,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd  an  excerpt 
from  remarks  I  made  at  the  34th  «t««"tti 
encampment.  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  the 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel.  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  on  July  9.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoka 
as  follows:  ' 

Excmn  FkoM  RncASKs  or  Unttkd  »rATcs 
SxNAToa    SoWAao    Mastim    at    thx    84th 

AnMUAL       ElfCAMnCKMT,       DXPABTICKMT       OF 
PSMNSTLVANU.  VXTXaANS  OV  FOBKXOir  WASS, 

IN  THX  BxixivTJx  SraATToao  Horn..  Pnoji- 

BZLPHXA.  TmnUDAT  MoaMIMO,  JOT.T  9.    1963 

I  welcome  this  of^xirtunity  to  exchange 
friendly  greetings  with  my  comrades  of  the 
VFW. 

There  is  no  stronger  bond  of  comradeship 
than  that  which  unites  the  men  and  women 
who  served  on  foreign  soU  In  defense  of  the 
Ideals  symboliaed  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

We  meet  in  rededication  to  the  principles 
<rf  freedom,  honor,  and  Justice. 

We  meet  in  a  time  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion,  when  no  one  can  foreteU  what 
tomorrow  may  bring  forth. 

One  thing  U  certain.  No  matter  what  may 
be  the  outcome  of  the  truce  negotiations  in 
Korea,  the  evil  force  of  communism  wUl  re- 
noaln  a  threat  to  peace  and  freedom  In  the 
world. 

Even  though  an  armistice  Is  concluded, 
we  must  not  reduce  our  vigilance.  We  must 
always  be  prepared  to  guard  and  defend 
our  liberty. 

We  must  be  strong,  courageous,  and  tmlted. 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  we  did  In 


cvoy  generatloa,  la  defense  of  the  ai»v»n^^,| 
Republic. 

In  facing  the  problems  of  a  troulded  world 
we  can  flnd  inspiration  In  the  words  the 
lUustrloiis  American  hero.  Stephen  Decatur, 
who  said,  and  I  quota: 

"Our  country,  in  her  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  stay  she  always  be  in  the  right, 
but  right  or  wrong,  our  country." 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  oxir  Nation 
today  Is  more  of  that  kind  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  patriotism. 

Many  of  you  may  have  been  disturbed  in 
recent  days  by  the  controversy  over  the  size 
of  the  defense  budget.  Perhaps  you  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  administra- 
tion's determination  to  cut  military  appro- 
priations for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Let  us  look  into  that  situation,  keeping 
in  mind  certain  fundamental  principles  that 
enter  into  a  true  understanding  of  national 
defense. 

Let  us  examine  the  whole  picture  and 
consider  Just  where  we  stand  in  relation  to 
our  defense  needs. 

First  of  all.  no  one  would  dare  suggest 
that  we  can  afford  to  weaken  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States  at  this  critical  time. 
Secondly,  no  American  believes  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  with  his  magnificent  back- 
ground of  military  leadership,  would  make 
any  recommendation  that  would  fall  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  defense  for  the  United 
States. 

But  President  Elsenhower,  out  of  his 
wealth  of  experience  as  the  commander  of 
the  greatest  military  force  ever  assembled, 
knows  only  too  wen  that  true  defense  cannot 
be  measured  In  terms  of  dollars  alone. 

I  need  not  tell  you  veterans  that  the  mere 
appropriation  of  money  gives  no  assurance 
of  victory  over  our  Nation's  enemy. 

On  the  contrary,  when  spending  for  mili- 
tary and  other  purposes  goes  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  national  economy  to  sustain 
there  is  danger  of  Internal  collapse  through 
national  bankruptcy. 
How  can  we  guard  against  that  danger? 
Well,  a  little  more  than  a  week  ago  the 
books  were  closed  at  Washington  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  The  flgures  show  that 
during  the  year  we  spent  Just  about  $74  ^ 
billion  for  all  goveriunental  pxirpoees.  In 
the  same  year  recelpto  from  all  sources  were 
Ses  bUUon. 

We  ended  the  year  99%  billion  in  the  red. 
the  biggest  peacetime  deflclt  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

We  Increased  by  $9%  billion  the  national 
debt,  already  so  big  that  it  will  be  a  crush- 
ing bin^en  upon  the  American  people  far 
many  generations  to  come. 

That  U  the  difllcult  sitxiatlon  faced  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  his  administration 
In  their  efforts  to  balance  the  budget,  to  bring 
about  a  tax  reduction  and  to  keep  our  Nation 
•trong,  stable,  and  solvent. 

Defense  spending  represents  almost  two- 
thirds  of  our  national  budget. 

Year  after  year  both  civilian  and  military 
leaders  of  our  Defense  BstabUshment  have 
warned  that  disaster  would  surely  overtake 
Us  unless  the  figures  they  presented  were  ac- 
cepted as  the  basts  for  military  appropria- 
tions. 

In  their  demands  for  1953  the  Department 
of  Defense  insisted  that  «52  bUlion  would 
have  to  be  spent  or  the  procurement  prograni 
would  be  crippled.  Congress  cut  the  figiu^ 
they  proposed  by  some  $5  billion  and  the 
new  appropriation,  added  to  unexpended 
funds  available  from  previous  years,  gave  the 
military  fioe  billion  to  spend  in  the  1953 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  80. 

And  in  spite  of  the  warning  that  $52  bil- 
lion would  be  needed  to  meet  defense  re- 
qulremente.  the  total  spending  for  the  year 
was  only  about  $43  Vi  billion,  leaving  a  carry- 
over of  $62  Vi  billion  to  be  added  to  this  year's 
appropriation. 

I  am  sure  you  wIU  agree  that  defense  plans 
Of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  not 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds. 


I  believe  PrsaldeBt  Btocskhowar  la  the  ._ 
Judge  oC  the  mUltary  and  security  prohleaa 
we  face  today. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  eouragcoua  steps 
he  haa  taken  to  get  aoora  d«f  enae  Xor  fewer 
doUara. 

I^have  every  c<mfldenee  that  be  will  sue- 
eeed.  provided  the  people  stand  behind  him 
and  give  him  their  help,  in  cutting  down  the 
size  and  eost  of  Government,  including  the 
cost  of  national  defense. 

We  can  strengthen  America  If  we  reserve 
that  economy  In  Government  is  an  impor- 
tant Clemen ,  In  our  struggle  for  survival  as 
a  free  nation. 

My  comrades,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
preservation  of  individual  freedom  in  the 
United  States  and  the  future  oC  the  world 
depends  upon  American  strength.  American 
patriotism,  and  American  sacrliloe. 

American  patriotism  is  the  only  power  that 
can  save  the  free  nations  from  being  crushed 
under  the  cruel  and  ruthless  dictatorship 
of  communism. 

The  defense  of  the  American  Republic  «'»»T^ 
for  the  best  we  have  in  military  geniiu. 

It  calls  for  bold  and  courageous  leadership 
and  heroic  sacrifloe  in  battle. 

It  caUs  for  work,  determination,  and  sacri- 
floe on  the  home  front. 

It  calls  for  complete  and  total  tf ort  on 
the  part  of  every  man  and  woman — In  the 
mills,  factories,  mines,  and  on  the  farm. 

It  calls  for  building  to  their  highest  peak 
all  our  industrial  strength,  our  agricultural 
strength,  and  our  flnanclal  strength.  It  r^iis 
for  the  resolute  courage  and  high  morale  of 
a  God-fearing,  dean-living.  law-abiding  cltl- 
aenship. 

It  demands  that  we  raise  our  moral  and 
spiritual  strength  to  the  highest  levels  of 
righteousness  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man. 

It  means  we  must  reeducate  the  American 
pec^le  in  the  fiwdamental  principles  of  our 
country's  greatness.  We  must  revive  indi- 
vidual responsibiUty  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. We  mxist  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  our  basic  righto,  freedoms,  and  obligations. 
We  must  recapture  the  spirit  of  the  patrl- 
ote  and  statesmen  whose  vision  and  ooimige 
established  this  land  of  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  objectives  to- 
ward which  the  VFW  can  take  leadership. 
Tou  are  secure  and  unchallenged  In  your 
patriotism. 

No  organisation  Is  better  qualified  to  teach 
the  real  meaning  of  America. 

Tou  can  serve  our  coxmtry  now,  as  you 
did  in  war.  by  spreading  the  gospel  of  real 
Americanism. 


Rcafiiies  on  the  lateraatmal  Frwt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AT-AIMMA 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  1HB  UNITBD  STATES 
Saturday.  July  11, 1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  Mr.  Hugh  G.  Grant, 
who  is  now  living  in  Augusta,  Ga..  but 
who  Is  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  delivered 
an  address  before  the  KIwanis  Club  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Mr.  Grant  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  Foreign 
Service  of  our  Government.  This  speech 
before  the  KIwanis  Club  covered  some 
matters  pertaining  to  our  foreign  poli- 
cies which  are  quite  thought-provoking. 
There  are  some  things  in  it  with  which 
I  do  not  agree.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it 
is  a  provocative  speech,  and  one  which 
any  of  us  could  read  with  interest  to  get 


A4285 

one  particular  viewpoint  with  raspect  to 
our  f  oreignHPOUey  program. 

I  therefore  a^  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcotn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb. 
as  follows: 

I"^  Tag  >o«  Unclb  Sam  lb  Face  Sokb 

BxAunxa  ow  thx  ImaxATiOMAX.  Faoarr 
(Address  of  Hugh  G.  Grant,  farmer  United 
States  Minister  to  Albania  and  Thailand. 
at  the  Klwania  Club  of  mnr.in.>»Bm,  ai^^ 
Tuesday,  July  7,  1958) 
Mr.   President  and  fellow  Klwanlans.   It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  return 
to  my  native  dty.  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  to 
have  the  added  pleasure  and  honor  of  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  leading  civic  clubs  of  the 
State   and    Nation,    the   Klwania   Club   of 
Birmingham.    It  was   here  at  the   annual 
convention  in  1919  that  the  praaent  KIwanis 
International  oiganlaati<m  waM  estaoUahed. 
I  bring  yon  hearty  greetings  from  the  Ki- 
wanla  Club  of  Augusta,  Oa.,  in  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  hold  membership. 

Today  I  propose  to  talk  on  the  rab)eet 
It's  Time  for  Uncle  Sam  To  Fsce  Some  Real- 
*tles  on  the  Intwnational  Ftont.  I  do  not 
repieseul  any  group  or  organization  and 
what  I  Bhall  say  are  my  own  thou^ta  and 
convictions.  These  are  based  on  my  own 
e^Mrtenoes  and  observations  of  tb»  political 
acene  in  Washington,  as  a  diplomatic  ofllcer 
in  the  State  Department,  and  subsequently 
as  an  American  chief  of  mission  overseas  la 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  More  recently,  as  a 
radio  commentator.  I  have  foUowed  the 
trends  of  national  and  International  events. 
After  putting  forth  the  major  effort  in 
winning  two  World  Wars  at  tremendous  coet 
in  lives  and  national  wealth,  we  Americans 
today  regard  ourselves  as  the  leaders  of  the 
world.  1  poee  the  question:  "What  price 
leadwship?''  Let  us  examine  the  situatloa 
and  try  to  apixalse  it. 

No  cme  wiu  dispute  the  fact  that  there 
exlste  a  state  of  great  confusion  In  regard 
to  our  international  relationships.  This 
confusion  extends  all  the  way  from  the 
Chief  Executive  and  his  advisers  through 
the  executive  branches  of  the  National 
Oovemment  and  the  Congress  to  the  massea 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  This  con- 
fusion was  very  evident  in  the  presidential 
campaign  last  year.  The  desire  for  a 
change  in  Government  planning,  including 
our  fcneign  relations,  was  the  paramount 
factor  in  the  election  of  General  Elsenhower 
as  President. 

The  great  state  of  confusion  over  foreign 
policy  has  been  developing  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  It  began  with  World 
War  I,  when  under  the  idealistic  leadership^ 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  we  set  out  to  "Make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  through  war.  We 
were  sadly  disillusioned.  We  know  now 
that  the  world  probably  will  never  be  safe 
for  democracy.  Our  participation  in  1917- 
18  in  the  European  quarrel,  stemming  from 
age-old  human  greed  and  national  animoel- 
tles,  only  paved  the  way  for  our  involve- 
ment In  World  War  n.  We  vrere  up  to  our 
necks  in  this  war  through  President  Roose- 
velt's flirtation  with  the  British  long  before 
the  Japs  hit  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  had 
"pulled  the  chestnuto  out  of  the  fire"  for 
the  quarreling  Europeans  in  1918.  Now  we 
mxut  do  It  again  in  1939.  It  had  become  a 
pattern. 

Again  confusion  reigned  after  the  great  ' 
military  victory  in  1945.  The  democratic  al- 
liance promptly  feU  apart.  The  victors  re- 
newed the  age-old  quarrel  over  the  spoils  of 
war,  history  repeating  Itaelf.  The  Yalta 
fiasco  set  the  stage  for  the  so-called  coM  war 
with  Russia  and  the  i»eaent  chaos  in  inter- 
national relatlona.  The  dying  Rooeevelt,  ool- 
laborating  vdth  the  agtag  Churchill.  <^ieiatad 

in  a  fog  at  Yalta.   Boosevrtfa  a "— 

xy  S.  Truman,  aad  CtuatctaUl^ 


•▼cry  faemtioB,  Ib  def«nM  <tf  the  American 
Bepubllc. 

Is  facing  the  problenu  of  a  trouUed  world 
we  can  find  InsplraUon  In  the  words  the 
iUiutrlous  American  hero.  Stephen  Decatur, 
who  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Our  country.  In  her  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  right, 
hut  right  or  wrong,  our  country." 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  Nation 
today  is  more  of  that  kind  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  patriotism. 

Many  of  you  may  have  been  disturbed  In 
recent  days  by  the  controversy  over  the  size 
of  the  defense  budget.  Perhaps  you  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  administra- 
tion's determination  to  cut  military  appro- 
priations for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Let  us  look  into  that  situation,  keeping 
in  mind  certain  fundamental  principles  that 
enter  into  a  true  understanding  of  national 
defense. 

Let  us  examine  the  whole  picture  and 
consider  Just  where  we  stand  in  relation  to 
our  defense  needs. 

First  of  all.  no  one  would  dare  suggest 
that  we  can  afford  to  weaken  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States  at  this  critical  time. 
Secondly,  no  American  believes  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  with  his  magnificent  back- 
ground of  military  leadership,  would  make 
any  recommendation  that  would  faU  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  defense  for  the  United 
States. 

But  President  Elsenhower,  out  of  his 
wealth  of  experience  as  the  commander  of 
the  greatest  military  force  ever  assembled, 
knows  only  too  wen  that  true  defense  cannot 
be  measured  In  terms  of  dollars  alone. 

I  need  not  tell  you  veterans  that  tbe  mere 
appropriation  of  money  gives  no  assurance 
of  victory  over  our  Nation's  enemy. 

On  the  contrary,  when  spending  for  mili- 
tary and  other  pttrposes  goes  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  national  economy  to  sustain 
there  is  danger  of  internal  collapse  through 
national  bankruptcy. 
How  can  we  guard  against  that  danger? 
Well,  a  little  more  than  a  week  ago  the 
books  were  closed  at  Washington  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO.  The  figures  show  that 
during  the  year  we  spent  Just  about  974  Vi 
billion  for  all  governmental  purposes.  In 
the  same  year  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
965  bUUon. 

We  ended  the  year  W\i  bllUon  in  the  red, 
the  biggest  peacetime  deficit  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

We  increased  by  $9%  btlUon  the  national 
debt,  already  so  big  that  it  wlU  be  a  crush- 
ing burden  upon  the  American  people  for 
many  generations  to  come. 

That  U  the  dlfflcult  situation  faced  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  his  administration 
in  their  efforts  to  balance  the  budget,  to  bring 
about  a  tax  reduction  and  to  keep  our  Nation 
strong,  stable,  and  solvent. 

Defense  spending  represents  almost  two- 
thirds  of  our  national  budget. 

Tear  after  year  both  civilian  and  military 
leaders  of  our  Defense  Establishment  have 
warned  that  disaster  would  surely  overtake 
us  unless  the  figures  they  presented  were  ac- 
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I  believe  Prealdeiit  Ktoeskhowar  la  the  „,^ 
Judge  <tf  the  niUtary  and  aeeuKity  woUema 
we  face  today. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  eourageous  steps 
he  has  taken  to  get  more  defense  for  fewer 
doUars. 

I^have  every  c<mlklenee  that  he  will  sue- 
oeed.  provided  the  people  stand  behind  him 
and  give  him  their  help,  in  cutting  down  the 
alae  and  eost  of  Oovemm«ttt  including  the 
coet  of  national  defense. 

We  can  strengthen  America  if  we  reeotoe 
that  economy  in  Oovunment  is  an  impor- 
tant Clemen  in  our  struggle  for  survival  as 
a  free  nation. 

My  comrades,  I  am  oonvinoed  that  the 
preservation  of  individual  freedom  in  the 
United  States  and  the  future  of  the  world 
depends  upon  American  strength.  American 
patriotism,  and  American  sacrlfioe. 

American  patriotism  is  the  only  power  that 
can  save  the  free  nations  from  being  crushed 
under  the  cruel  and  ruthless  dictatorship 
of  communism. 

The  defense  of  the  American  Republic  o^iVf 
for  the  best  we  have  in  military  genius. 

It  calls  for  bold  and  courageous  leadership 
and  heroic  sacrifice  in  battle. 

It  calls  for  work,  determination.  %r*<\  sacri- 
fice on  the  hcHne  front. 

It  calls  for  complete  and  total  tf ort  on 
the  part  of  every  man  and  wcnnan — in  the 
mills,  factories,  mines,  and  on  the  farm. 

It  calls  for  building  to  their  highect  peak 
all  our  industrial  strength,  our  agricultural 
strength,  and  our  financial  strength.  It  calls 
for  the  resolute  courage  and  high  morale  of 
a  God-fearing,  dean-living,  law-abiding  citl- 
aenahlp. 

It  demands  that  we  raise  our  moral  and 
spiritual  strength  to  the  highest  levels  of 
righteousness  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Ood  and  man. 

It  means  we  must  reeducate  the  American 
people  in  the  fimdamental  principles  of  our 
country's  greatness.  We  must  revive  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. We  must  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  our  basic  rlghta.  freedoms,  and  obligatiozu. 
We  must  recapture  the  spirit  of  the  patri- 
ote  and  statesmen  whose  vision  and  courage 
established  this  land  of  Uberty  and  oppor- 
timity. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  objectives  to- 
ward which  the  VFW  can  take  leadership. 
Tou  are  secure  and  unchallenged  in  your 
patriotism. 

No  organization  is  better  qualified  to  teach 
the  real  meaning  of  America. 

Tou  can  serve  our  coxmtry  now,  as  you 
did  in  war,  by  spreading  the  gospel  of  real 
Americanism. 


Realities  en  the  lateraatioMl  Froat 
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one  nartieular  yiewpofnt  wltb  respect  to 
oar  f  OTdgnHPoUcy  program. 

I  therefore  ask  nnanimoas  eonsent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Bicctn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcou. 
as  follows: 

I*^  ToCT  yoa  Umclb  But  lb  Fac«  Som 

RriMii—  oat  THs  IumMAnoMAi.  Fkokt 
(Address  of  Ru^  a.  Grant,  fonner  United 

States  Minister  to  Albania  and  Thailand. 

at  the  Klwanis  Club  of  mr»«t»»>mTn    ai^^ 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1»53> 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  Klwanlans.  tt 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  return 
to  my  native  city,  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  to 
have  the  added  pleasure  and  honor  of  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  leading  civic  clubs  of  the 
State  and  NaUon.  the  Klwanis  Club  of 
Birmingham.  It  was  here  at  the  »t<t»ii«; 
convention  in  1918  that  the  prewnt  Klwanis 
International  organiaatlmi  waM  established. 
I  bring  you  hearty  greetings  from  the  Ki- 
wanla  Club  of  Augusta.  Oa.,  in  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  hold  membership. 

Today  I  propose  to  talk  on  the  subject 
It's  Time  for  Dnde  Sam  To  Face  Some  Real- 
ittjMOo  the  IntonaUonal  Front.  I  do  not 
repteseut  any  group  or  organisation  and 
what  X  shaU  say  are  my  own  thoughta  and 
convictions.  These  are  based  on  my  own 
csperlenoes  and  observations  of  tbe  political 
scene  in  Washington,  as  a  dlplomatie  officer 
in  the  State  Department,  and  subaequently 
as  an  American  chief  of  mission  overseas  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  More  recently,  as  a 
radio  commentator,  I  have  foUowed  the 
trends  of  nati<mal  and  international  events. 
After  puUing  forth  the  major  effort  in 
winning  two  World  Wars  at  tremendous  coet 
in  lives  and  national  wealth,  we  Americans 
today  regard  ourselves  as  the  leaders  of  the 
world.  I  pose  the  question:  "What  price 
leadershlpr*  Let  vtM  examine  the  situation 
and  try  to  appraise  it. 

No  one  WlU  dispute  the  fact  that  there 
exlsta  a  state  at  great  confusion  in  regard 
to  our  international  relationships.  This 
confusion  extends  all  the  way  from  the 
Chief  Kecutlve  and  his  advisers  through 
the  executive  branches  of  the  National 
Oovemment  and  the  Congress  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  This  con- 
fusion was  very  evident  in  the  presidential 
campaign  last  year.  The  desire  for  a 
change  in  Government  planning,  including 
our  foreign  relations,  was  the  paramount 
factor  in  the  election  of  General  Ssenhower 
as  President. 

The  great  state  of  confusion  over  foreign 
policy  has  been  developing  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  It  began  with  World 
War  I,  when  under  the  idealistic  leadership 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  we  set  out  to  "Make  the 
world  safe  tor  democracy"  through  war.  We 
were  sadly  disillusioned.  We  know  now 
that  the  world  probably  will  never  be  safe 
for  democracy.  Our  participation  in  1917- 
18  in  the  European  quarrel,  stemming  from 
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British  Socialist,  Clement  AttlM.  conttBtMd 
operating  In  the  big  fog  at  Potsdam.  lfeai»> 
while  another  International  debating  society, 
the  United  Nations,  successor  to  the  defunct 
League  of  Nations,  was  being  cnrganlsed  at 
San  Francisco,  with  Alger  Hiss.  President 
Booaevelt's  right-hand  man  at  Yalta,  run- 
ning the  show.  Confusion  was  now  piled  on 
top  of  confusion.  The  Allies  In  the  Great 
War  were  now  fighting  among  themselves  In 
the  United  Nations  on  American  soil.  De- 
spite the  Up  service  to  the  United  Nations 
as  the  Instniment  for  maintenance  of  world 
peace.  President  Truman  In  1947  bypassed 
tha  U.  N.  and  plunged  the  United  States  Into 
the  explosive  Near  East  political  situation. 
The  British  dropped  their  long-time  mili- 
tary commitments  In  that  area  and  we 
promptly  took  them  ovct,  ass\milng  the  sup- 
port and  defense  of  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
at  a  cost  of  billions  of  American  dollars. 

Again  In  the  spring  of  1949,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Truman  administration,  the 
United  Nations,  the  organ  tor  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace,  was  bypassed.  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was 
bom.  NATO,  comprising  12  nations,  was  de- 
scribed at  the  time  as  "the  greatest  defen- 
sive alliance  ever  contracted  In  peacetime." 
America's  outstanding  military  leader.  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  NATO  on  European  soil.  American 
frontiers  were  now  finally  moved  to  Europe. 
8\irely  Gen.  George  Washington,  with  his 
stem  warning  against  the  dangers  of  en- 
tangling allUnces,  must  have  turned  over  In 
his  grave  at  Mount  Vernon!  As  with  the  flip 
of  a  coin  the  American  leadership  turned  its 
back  on  American  traditions,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor contributing  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
American  Republic.  Any  American,  however 
patriotic,  who  didnt  go  along  with  this  new 
global  program  was  promptly  damned  as  an 
unpatriotic  Isolationist.  American  fighting 
men  in  large  nimibers  were  again  moving  into 
Europe  while  the  flow  of  American  dollar  aid 
to  Europe.  mo\intlng  Into  the  billions,  con- 
tinued In  ever-increasing  momentum. 

A  year  after  the  birth  of  NATO,  as  North 
and  South  Koreans  engaged  In  civil  war, 
came  the  Truman  Korean  police  action  In 
the  name  of  the  United  Nations.  Under 
American  pressure  15  member  nations  of 
the  United  Nations  trailed  along  with  Incon- 
sequential military  forces.  The  United 
States  was  at  war  In  Korea  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  American  Congress,  at  first  with 
the  North  Koreans  and  subsequently  with 
the  Chinese.  Then  our  allies  in  the  United 
Nations,  with  only  token  forces  engaged  In 
Korea,  decreed  that  our  Korean  war  should 
be  a  stalemate,  a  war  without  victory.  The 
United  States,  after  160  yeais  of  Independ- 
ence had  finally  lost  the  power  to  Initiate 
and  control  its  foreign  poUcy.  A  tragic  day 
Xor  sovereign  America! 

What  are  some  of  the  realities  on  the  inter- 
national front  which  we  Americans  should 
face  up  to  today?     Well,  here  are  a  few.     In 
the    first    place,    the    United    States,    world 
leader,  has  burdened  Itself  with  a  gigantic 
national  debt  of  nearly  »273  billion.     This 
staggering    debt    Is    definitely    linked    with 
our  foreign  commltmenU,  past  and  present. 
This  sum  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  •5,000 
per  American  family.     The  annual  Interest 
alone  on  oxir  present  national  debt  exceeds 
•6.300,000.000.     By    contrast    only    36    years 
ago.  in  1917,  the  year  we  entered  World  War 
1.  the  national  debt  was  only  a  little  more 
than  $1  billion.     The  income-tax  bites  from 
the    earnings    of   Individual   Americans   are 
staggering.    For  instance,  according  to  com- 
parative statistics,  an  American  citizen  earn- 
ing 91,600  per  year  pays  a  tax  of  $320,  whereas 
a  citizen  of  Italy,  which   nation  we   have 
virtually  supported  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  pays  only  »50.     An  American  with  an 
•8,000  income  pays  tl.geo  in  taxes,  whereas 
the  Italian  In  the  same  salary  category  pays 
only    $480.     An   American   with   an   $80  000 
Income  pays  a  •50.000  tax,  the  Italian  only 
•18,000.    I  do  not  have  the  Income-tax  flg- 


iires  c  t  France,  our  No.  9  ally,  and  recipient 
of  bill  Ions  of  American  aid  dollars,  but  It  Is 
a  kno  m  fact  that  the  well-to-do  French  are 
notorl  ous  tax  dodgers  and  no  French  Premier 
who  F  roposes  even  a  small  Increase  In  taxes 
will  re  main  in  office  very  long.  The  tax  Issue 
has  Ixien  a  large  factor  In  the  parade  of  19 
different  French  Premiers  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  wife  of  an  American 
Army  officer  who  spent  2  years  In  Germany 
told  cte  recently  that  their  former  German 
cook  irrote  them  that  he  is  now  successfully 
operating  a  hotel  In  Germany.  He  added 
that  1:  e  Is  sorry  for  Americans  because  they 
are  birdened  with  such  high  taxes. 

I  wc  nder  if  our  European  friends  will  take 
any  n<  >tlce  of  the  statement  of  Senator  Taft 
that  t  tie  United  States  wound  up  its  fiscal 
year,  ast  Tuesday  night,  June  30,  with  a 
new  d'flclt  of  ^9  billion,  and  that  the  next 
12  moiths  of  spending  Is  likely  to  bring  an 
addltl<  inal  87  billion  In  red-Ink  entries  In  the 
Unite*    States  Treasviry. 

American  taxpayers,  according  to  U.  8. 
News  i '.  World  Report,  altogether,  are  putting 
up  m>re  money  to  defend  Biu'ope  than 
Europe  I's  own  taxpayers  are  putting  up  to 
defenci  themselves  against  communism.  And 
this  d(«plte  the  fact  that  there  are  225  mil- 
lion people  in  Western  Europe  as  compared 
with  cnly  160  million  Americans.  Europe's 
defenss  costs  the  Individual  American  the 
sum  or  869,  or  •267  for  each  family  of  4. 
annua  ly.  In  contrast,  each  European  is  put- 
ting up  for  European  defense  only  •SS  per 
person  or  8232  tea  a  family  of  4,  annually. 

Aft?  •  povuing  Into  the  laps  of  our  wartime 
antes.  Including  Russia,  through  lend-lease, 
the  su  n  of  ^52  billion,  America  went  to  the 
rescue  of  destitute  Eviropeans  through 
UNRR I  with  more  than  82 Va  billion.  Then 
'  with  tl  te  view  to  restoring  the  economy  of  our 
wester  1  allies,  we  handed  over  to  them 
•12»4  )lUlon  through  the  so-caUed  Marshall 
plan.  This  gift,  we  were  told,  wotild  mark 
the  en  1  of  American  grants  abroad.  But  be- 
hind the  scenes  the  starry-eyed  global  plan- 
ners of  the  Truman  administration  knew 
better.  More  big  spending  plans  were  In  the 
offing.  Soon  we  were  being  told  that  America 
must  a  wiune  the  financial  leadership  In  com- 
bating communism  throughout  the  world. 
Comminlsm  must  be  stopped  by  American 
dollars  everywhere  from  Timbuktu  to  the 
Yalu.  In  addition.  Uncle  Sam  was  called 
upon  to  rehablUtate  our  erstwhile  enemies, 
Germa  ly,  Italy,  and  Japan.  There  Is  not 
time  ill  this  talk  for  the  details  other  than 
to  point  out  the  startUng  fact  that  today 
Amerlc  »'s  postwar  foreign-aid  bill  already  Is 
nearini :  $45  billion,  and  there  Is  more  to  fol- 
low. A  :cordlng  to  U.  8.  News  &  World  Report, 
there  ire  available  nearly  $12  billion  more 
that  his  already  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congre  is  for  arms  and  other  goods  to  be  de- 
livered around  the  world  In  the  immediate 
years  t)  follow. 

Sunuolng   up.   American    aid   to   foreign 
countn  ss  In  World  War  n  and  since  the  end 
of  thai    war  Is   now  close   to   •lOO   billion. 
Purtheimore,  imlees  Congress  balks.  Amer- 
ican ah  1  abroad  will  tend  to  rise  rather  than 
decline  under  the  present  plans  of  the  Re- 
publics a  administration.     President  Elsen- 
hower, Kre  are  told,  wants  to  spend  on  for- 
eign all!  during  the  present  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning  this  July  1,  •e.SO  billion,  as  com- 
pared ^Ith  •6.55  billion  spent  by  Mr.  Tru-' 
man  or   foreign  aid  in  fiscal  year  1948    the 
biggest  postwar  year  of  his  administration. 
The   chef   difference   between   the  Truman 
and  Bls<  inhower  forelgn-ald  programs  Is  that 
Elsenho  ^er  Is  shifting  the  program  from  one 
of  econ>mle  aid  under  Trvmian  to  military 
aid.     Tie  latter  will  be  Increased  by  more 
than  •!  billion  during  the  cxirrent  year,  ac- 
cording   to    present    administration    plans. 
More  al<  1  will  go  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area, 
althougi  our  Western  European  allies  wlU 
contlnui  I  to  receive  the  lion's  share  of  Amer- 
ican  dollars.     What  the   rehabilitation   of 
devastalBd    Korea    wUl    cost    us    after    an 
armlstlc » is  tupredlctabla.   To  date  the  Ko- 


rean war  has  already  cost  the  United  States 
alone  822  billion,  not  to  speak  of  the  more 
than  136.000  American  t>attle  casualties,  in- 
eluding  24,000  American  boys  Idlled  and  11,* 

000  mlaslnff. 

If  a  mutual  sectulty  pact  with  Korea  guar- 
anteelng  permanent  American  military  and 
economic  support  to  Korea,  as  demanded  by 
the  Republic  of  Korea  President,  Syngman 
Rhee,  as  the  price  of  a  truce.  Is  accepted 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration  then  the 
financial  astronomers  will  have  to  Ise  called 
in  to  estimate  the  possible  cost  to  American 
taxpayers  and  President  Elsenhower  would 
share  equal  honors  with  former  President 
Trtunan  in  committing  the  colossal  Amer- 
ican blunder  in  Korea. 

Last  year,  while  the  Truman  administra- 
tion was  still  In  power,  I  wr  te  to  Senator 
Waltzb  F.  Gkobcx.  with  whom  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted,  who  at  that  time  was 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  requesting  information,  with 
any  comments  which  he  might  care  to  make. 
In  regard  to  American  military  commitments 
abroad.     The  Senator  replied  as  follows: 

"Undoubtedly  our  commitments,  already 
great,  are  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  We  are 
already  pledged,  for  instance,  to  defend  some 
40  countries  in  case  of  attack  by  an  aggres- 
sor. We  have  treaties  on  the  Senate  calen- 
dar to  commit  us  to  the  defense  of  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 
There  Is  simply  a  lack  of  conomonsense.  as 

1  see  it,  upon  the  part  of  well-meaning  men 
in  Government.  If  commonsense  cannot 
be  restored  and  If  we  cannot  measure  our 
commitments,  we  will  ultimately  find  our- 
selves In  great  dlOculty." 

Fact  Is  today,  according  to  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  American  GI's  in  considerable 
numbers  are  serving  in  49  of  the  97  other 
countries  of  the  world.  More  than  a  million 
and  a  half  American  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned overseas  on  6  different  continents  and 
numerous  Island  bases.  Five  American  di- 
visions, representing  one-quarter  of  Ameri- 
can Army  combat  forces,  are  serving  In  Eu- 
rope alone.  A  sizable  portion  of  these  forces 
are  defending  our  late  enemy,  Germany,  the 
strongest  European  nation  industrially. 
which,  however,  is  not  allowed  to  defend 
Itself  because  of  French  quibbling.  A  tenth 
of  the  full  United  States  Air  Force  strength 
is  located  on  the  European  Continent  and 
In  England,  and  the  American  Navy  roanu 
the  seven  seas,  including  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Our  mlUtarj 
forces  are  defending  the  late  enemy,  Japan. 
In  addition  to  all  of  these  far-flung  United 
States  military  forces  there  Is  an  enormous 
army  of  American  civilian  employees  scat- 
tered around  the  world.  Shades  of  Julius 
Caesar!  The  Roman  Empire  in  its  heydar 
was  never  like  this! 

Now  aU  of  this,  we  are  told,  is  necessary 
for  the  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  a  layman  but  one  who 
has  been  around  the  world  quite  a  bit  in 
the  American  Government  service  and  who 
has  spent  considerable  time  In  Washington 
political  circles  with  its  powerful  lobbies, 
which  never  sleep,  I  challenge  this  assertion. 
I  reiterate  what  I  said  some  months  ago  in 
an  address  before  the  Georgia  Press  InsU- 
tute  at  the  University  of  Georgia  that  we  are 
overcommltted  and.  in  plain  English,  have 
bitten  off  more  than  we  can  ever  chew. 

One  of  the  tragic  things  about  this  whole 
business,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  we  Americans 
have  not  only  placed  our  own  domestic  econ- 
omy in  grave  jeopardy,  btrt  we  have  encour- 
aged our  aUies  to  drag  their  feet  in  the  mat- 
ter of  putting  their  own  houses  in  order  so 
that  they  may  defend  themselves  from  mili- 
tary aggression.  Nations  are  pretty  much 
like  individuals.  Both  can  easily  be  pauper- 
ized by  too  much  giving  and  pampering. 
Furthermore,  we  have  actually  come  to  be 
disliked  and  even  hated  in  some  quarters  as 
the  result  of  otir  leadership  techniques  and 
prodigious  handouts.  Some  of  our  allies  have 
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become  rery  Jealous  of  vm,  notably  Great 
Britain,  which  has  been  supplanted  as  the 
No.  1  world  power.  Again,  nations  are  like 
Individuals.  They  do  not  like  to  have  to  step 
down  for  the  younger  generation.  But  the 
British  continue  to  take  our  money,  hoping 
that  they  may  remain  on  Uncle  Sam's  bil- 
lion-dollar foreign  payroll  and  at  the  same 
time  go  their  own  way.  carrying  on  their 
paramount  activity — empire  trade  with  all 
comers,  including  the  Communists. 

Our  No.  a  ally,  France,  with  ova  encour- 
agement, has  come  to  believe  that  we  are  ob- 
ligated to  prop  up  her  declining  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  southeast  Asia.  This  Indochina 
affair  presents  a  strange  paradox  in  that  the 
United  States  has  in  recent  years  condemned 
colonialism,  applying  this  principle  by 
granting  independence  to  the  Philippines  in 
1946  and  subsequently  encouraging  the  In- 
donesians to  establish  their   Independence. 

What  is  the  background  of  this  colossal 
and  unprecedented  global  program  upon 
which  the  United  States  has  embarked? 
Have  the  150  million  Americans  designed  It? 
I  do  not  think  so.  Well,  then,  who  has  de- 
signed It  and  how?  Top  Government  officials 
in  Washington  have  issued  dire  warnings  of 
grave  danger  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
m.  We  were  told  repeatedly  by  President 
Truman  that  America  had  never  been  In 
such  great  need  of  allies.  There  has  been 
widespread  propaganda,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct. Hurried  preparations  have  been 
made  to  defend  our  cities  against  Russian 
liombs.  One  well-lcnown  national  magazine. 
Collier's,  devoted  an  entire  issue  depleting 
world  war  in  as  though  it  had  already  hap- 
pened, with  lurid  illustrations  of  the  de- 
struction of  New  York  and  Washington  from 
the  air.  Special  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  on  the  subject  fanned  the  flames. 
Widespread  publicity  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
flying  saucers  and  the  atom-bomb  tests  liave 
increased  the  tension.  The  net  result,  the 
American  people  have  been  led  into  a  state 
of  hysterical  fear. 

Now,  the  Russian  leaders  are  certainly 
tough  customers,  a  military  clique  that  must 
be  reckoned  with.  Their  ability  to  wage  a 
general  war,  however,  has  t>een  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, In  my  opinion.  Actually,  they  are 
likely  much  more  afraid  of  our  war  poten- 
tial than  we  should  be  of  theirs.  If  we 
keep  America  economically  and  militarily 
strong  we  should  have  no  fear.  And  a  strong 
America  is  the  best  insurance  for  a  free  world. 
Without  any  intention  of  minimizing  the 
dangers  of  infiltration  in  this  country  of 
Communist  saboteurs,  such  as  have  been  ex- 
posed since  the  war,  I  believe  this  situation 
has  been  overpubllcized.  Alert  congressional 
committees  seeking  facts  and  not  publicity, 
aided  by  our  efficient  FBI  and  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  competent  American  courts, 
could  handle  the  problem,  in  my  Judgment. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  witch  hunting  in 
America.  That  is  a  phenomenon  of  bygone 
days.  I  agree  with  President  Elsenhower 
that  there  is  no  place  for  l>ook  burning  in 
this  country. 

Behind  the  scenes  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  new  American  global 
program  are  several  large  groups  of  Infiuen- 
tlal  American  officials  and  private  citizens. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  are  otu-  military  plan- 
ners In  Washington,  whose  exclusive  busi- 
ness is  preparing  for  potential  wars  in  which 
the  United  States  may  become  Involved. 
Every  possible  war  situation  is  explored  In 
the  Pentagon.  The  system  tends  to  become 
a  fascinating  game  with  our  military  spe- 
cialists. In  their  sincere  seal  to  meet  every 
contingency  of  warfare,  these  officers,  it 
would  appear,  have  Included  practically  the 
T  hole  world,  outside  of  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites, as  the  American  defense  area.  The 
establishment  of  such  farfivmg  American 
military  outposts  may  actually  serve  to  pro- 
mote, rather  than  prevent,  war.  They  may 
invite  "Incidents"  which  could  lead  to  war. 
In  addition  to  the  military  planners  in 
Washington,  there  is  an  army  of  top  mlU- 
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tary  officials,  as  well  as  high  salaried  civilian 
executives,  specialists,  and  technicians  in  the 
service  of  our  Government  abroad.  There 
is  also  overseas  in  every  coxintry  of  the 
wo-ld  a  new  host  of  weU-paid  American  dip- 
lomats and  quasl-dlplomats  in  the  vastly 
augmented  American  Ftwelgn  Service.  Large 
staffs  are  required  for  the  new  postwar  Amer- 
ican International  Information  Service,  de- 
signed to  sell  America  to  the  world.  Life 
abroad  for  most  of  these  officials  is  a  very 
satisfying  experience.  Indeed  glamorous.  In 
many  instances  there  are  sumptuous  living 
quarters,  foreign  cooks  and  lackeys  and, 
more  important,  a  favorable  money  exchange 
for  American  dollars.  It  Is  only  natural  that 
the  majority  of  these  Americans  desire  to 
continue  the  Interesting  life  abroad.  We 
have  created  overseas  a  great  new  American 
bureaucracy  which,  like  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracies, tends  to  perpetuate  Itself. 

Then  there  is  also  the  Increasing  army  of 
American  international  "do-gooders"  vi^o 
feel  that  it  is  a  duty  to  implant  American 
ideals  and  the  American  way  of  life  in  re- 
mote comers  of  the  glolM,  These  are  the 
Utopian  dreamers  of  "one  world"  in  our 
generation.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Is  one 
of  the  anointed  leaders  of  these  world  cru- 
saders. Much  of  this  program  is  stemming 
out  of  the  United  Nations  organization 
through  varlotis  highly  staffed  committees 
and  subcommittees  such  as  UNESCO. 

Still  another  large  and  important  group 
of  people  engaged  in  promoting  the  new 
American  global  program  are  the  producers 
of  the  commodities.  Including  planes,  arms, 
and  armaments,  which  we  are  passing  out 
around  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  These  articles  include  al- 
most everything  from  shlploculs  of  cement 
for  new  superhighways  to  Europe  to  United 
States  carbtoes,  and  bazookas  for  Japan's 
future  Army.  Billions  of  dollars  are  to- 
volved  In  lush  contracts  with  the  American 
Government  for  these  shipments  to  foreign 
coimtries.  Influential  pressure  groups  are 
on  the  job  In  Washington  as  they  were  at  the 
height  of  World  War  n.  We  are  even  paying 
out  huge  sums  of  American  money  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  armaments  to  Eu- 
ropean countries  for  the  defense  of  those 
countries. 

Our  present  national  economy  is  a  war 
economy  and  it  is  worldwide  to  scope  on  the 
basis  of  our  present  foreign  policy.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  our  Secretary  of  State,  told  a 
congressional  committee  recently  that  mili- 
tary aid  to  foreign  governments  was  compar- 
able to  taxes  for  support  of  the  local  police 
force  and  may  therefore  become  a  perman- 
ent fixture  to  American  life.  Consider  the 
implications  of  that  proposal,  American  tax- 
payers! 

But  that's  the  pattern  for  America  that 
has  been  developtog  since  World  War  n.  with 
leaders  In  both  major  political  parties  par- 
ticipating. It's  a  false  design  for  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  America,  to  my  judg- 
ment. If  followed  through  It  could  destroy 
us  as  a  nation  without  the  dropping  of  a 
stogie  enemy  bomb  on  American  soil. 


R^ereBce8  to  Importaat  Polkie8  of 
Present  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

DK.   BX7XCZSS   SROULD  BK   XNTESSOGATSD  Olff 
BAXD-UONXT    POUCISS 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  April  27. 
1953.  I  inserted  in  the  Congrkssional 


Record,  pages  4030-4034.  certain  para- 
graphs from  my  weekly  letters  from 
January  29.  this  year,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing April  30,  1953, 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  hard-money, 
high-interest,  hard-times  policy  of  the 
present  administration  is  due  almost 
solely  to  the  policies  and  practices  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Randolph  Burgess. 
Dr.  Burgess,  over  the  years,  has  been  very 
influential  in  getting  people  who  repre- 
sented his  views  in  high  official  positions, 
especially  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
If  the  plans  that  have  been  put  into 
effect  work  effectively  and  in  the  public 
Interest,  of  course.  Dr.  Burgess  will  be 
entitled  to  the  credit;  but  if  they  do  not 
work  and  certainly  they  have  not  been 
working  in  the  recent  past,  not  only  Dr, 
Burgess  will  be  liable  but  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  forced  to  accept  the  entire 
responsibility,  because  without  the  ad- 
ministration's support  his  policies  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

Although  Dr.  Burgess  haa  been  In 
Washington  since  January,  and  he  has 
appeared  before  more  than  one  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
possibly  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  has  not  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  House  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
I  have  a  number  of  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask  Dr.  Burgess,  and  if  he  Is  not  called 
before  our  committee  soon  on  some  mat- 
ters where  the  questions  will  be  material. 
I  expect  to  ask  the  chairman  of  our 
c<»nmittee.  the  Honorable  Jjessk  Wol- 
coTT,  to  request  him  to  appear  in  order 
that  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  ot 
asking  him  certain  questions. 

I  am  now  inserting  certain  paragraphs 
from  weekly  letters  that  have  been  issued 
since  April  27.    They  are  as  follows: 

HO  BALAMCKD  BT7DGXT 

The  deficit  on  June  30  was  89.4  billion, 
and  if  something  more  isn't  done  than  Is 
now  todlcated.  the  deficit  will  likely  be  816 
billion  next  year.  A  lot  is  being  done  that 
deprives  the  Government  of  revenue  and 
that  costs  the  Government  more  revenue. 
For  instance,  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  post- 
pone the  tax  on  bonded  liquor.  This  wUl 
postpone  the  coUectlon  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  an  enormous  sum  of  money  that 
should  be  paid  now. 

In  addition,  the  administration  conttoues 
its  hard-money,  high-toterest  policy,  which 
will  tocrease  the  cost  of  servicing  the  na- 
tional debt  on  the  880  billion  that  must  be 
refunded  within  the  next  12  months  to  more 
than  8800  million,  which,  tocldentally,  is  the 
amoimt  that  Is  expected  to  be  raised  through 
the  unfair,  vicious  excess-profits  tax  exten- 
sion of  6  months. 

OUTliOOK 

The  big  banks  to  the  East  continue  to  pic- 
ture up  a  rosy  outlook  for  the  country  for 
the  next  6  months.  Possibly  they  are  right, 
but  there  are  lots  of  brakes  being  put  on 
prosperity  and  even  progress.  It  is  noted 
that  there  Is  an  optimistic  outlook  for  wages, 
employment,  bustoess-lnvestment  plans,  and 
toventories.  On  the  pessimistic  side  are 
farm  prices.  Federal  defense  budget,  hard 
money,  high  toterest,  and  credit  policies. 
The  outlook  for  automobiles  and  trucks  is 
not  good. 

DEFICIT  AMI)  DCBT 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  the 
Federal  Government  had  the  largest  peace- 
time deficit  to  history.  This  is  an  alarming 
situation.  We  must  balance  the  national 
budget  and  commence  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt.    There  seems  to  be  no  demand 
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«a  tlw  9Wt  «f  ow  gPMCt 

ooiMa  for  «  FM«raa  tk»t  wUl  ImmI  to  the 
j«d«cUon  Aiut  UquUUUon  of  tbe  national 
delit.  The  truth  la  that  tha  peopla.  who  an 
connected  wUh  big  banking  and  big  money. 
iMat  »  lot  M  good,  intereet-bearlng,  debt 
paper  Bnllalde  at  aU  times.  It  aB<]cda  a 
Mdm,  ml*  tneoaae. 

ItaHraads  are  outstanding  in  toe  poMcy  ol 
belnc  heaTUy  indebted  without  ^otte  being 
-nttitt  to  pay  off  the  debts.  Boom  of  tbeir 
tKB><fc  run  for  100  years  and  e»en  MO  yeaia 
totfon  matwity  from  the  date  of  issue.  For 
lt^^mi^^,  the  West  Shore  Railroad  issued 
4.percent  boncto  In  1861  that  wUl  not  ma- 
ture untU  23«1-  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  they  have  almoet  completed  their  first 
100  years.  There  are  a  lot  of  such  bonds,  but 
•the  extreme  case  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  de- 
bantura  bonds,  which  were  issued  In  perpe- 
tuity many  years  ago  and,  of  course,  liate 
jM>  maturity  cUte,  In  the  event  of  a  aerloua 
denression.  if  ti»ese  large  concerns,  including 
nSroAda.  are  forced  to  go  through  the 
wringer,  the  washlng-out  process  wUl  elimi- 
nate all  equity  holders,  but  the  bomdholders 
will  own  the  propertiea. 

rxDZKAX.  SESES7I 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  cooUd  have 
helped  everybody  by  supporting  Government 
bonds  at  par  when  it  decided  to  ease  up  o« 
Its  hard-mooey,  high-interast,  hard-times 
policy.  But  it  elected  instead  to  do  some- 
thing that  wae  more  inflationary  but  wo\fld 
be  of  greater  help  to  the  eastern  bankers. 

Congress  gave  the  Federal  Beserve  Board 
the  power  to  fix  mailmum  reserve  require- 
ments on  New  York  and  Chicago  banks  at 
M  percent:  on  reswre  city  banks — the  other 
principal  dtles  in  ths  country— at  ao  per- 
cent: and  on  tha  eoontry  banks— all  Um 
other  banks— at  14  percent.  Thla  means 
that  reserve  city  banks  with  a  20-percent 
reserre  requirement  can  make  loans  by  cre- 
ating money  equal  to  #5  for  every  •!  in  re- 
•orvaa.  This  Is  done  on  tlie  theory  that 
people  do  not  want  all  their  money  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  having  20  percent  avail- 
able, experience  has  proven  that  the  amount 
will  be  sulBclent  to  take  care  ol  their  needs 
Witt  banks  of  this  clasa. 

IB  this  new  order,  the  Board  reduced  tha 
K«w  York  and  Chicago  banks  4  points — to 
aa  percent — bat  all  the  other  banks  only  1 
percmt.  l^ls  had  the  effect  at  placing  ia 
the  laps  cC  aO  New  Tork  City  banks  •!  bimoa 
In  suLcess  icserves  upon  which  they  ooxild 
make  loans  and  Investaoents  In  Oovemment 
bonds  for  speculation  or  any  other  pwirpoaa, 
equal  atmoet  to  6  to  1.  At  the  same  time. 
aU  the  other  banks  in  the  United  States. 
Including  Chicago,  received  leas  than  the 
amount  received  by  the  20  New  York  banks. 

This  is  further  evidence  off  deliberate  fa- 
voritism. The  new  administration  brought 
to  Washington  5  of  the  9  directors  of  the 
jlew  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  placed 
ihem  in  high,  bottleneck  positions,  where 
they  can  exercise  Influence  and  power  over 
monetary  matters. 

ZOONOaCIC  STOWC   WABMXMOe 

fio  many  warnings  appeared  that  the  Fed- 
enl  nMSi've  Board  was  forced  to  back  up 
and  permit  the  loosening  up  ct  voaairf  and 
credit.  This  was  done,  however,  reluctantly 
and  grudgingly,  as  evldenoed  by  the  manner 
of  approach. 

The  Board  had  tbe  authortty  to  again  sup- 
port Oovemment  bonds  at  par,  as  was  done 
for  more  than  a  decade  preceding  March  1951. 
This  would  have  helped  everybody  and  re- 
sulted In  the  expanslnn  pf  tbe  needed  credit. 
Instead,  the  Board  elected  to  lower  the  re- 
eerve  requirements  of  banks,  the  New  York 
City  banks  being  the  principal  beneficiaries. 
Through  tbJs  device,  the  banks  can  create 
f6  for  every  $1  of  resenres. 
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they  claim  to  be  going  that  would 

X)dy,  especially  Individuals,  cor- 

snd  Institutions  holding   bonds 

foiie  down  to  90. 

rs  action,  which  resulted  In  these 

„o  down,  was  Intended  for  one  pur- 

r — which  is  not  denied — and  that 

t  u*e  money  hard  and  tight  and  in- 

hlgh.    Even  the  Board  has  gotten 

over  the   situation  that  it  has 

Otherwise,  It  would  not  have  made 

aboutface  In  its  policy. 
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•XMATOB  rarr 
than  7  years  I  hare  had  the 
of  serving  on  a  Joint  Hoxise  and 
Committee,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Report,  with  Senator  Robbet 
Ohio.    He  U  undoubtedly  an  out- 
able,  sincere,  conscientious  public 
Although  I  am  often  in  disagree- 
him.  I  reoc«nize  at  all  times  that 
in  his  views  and  convlctiona. 
.  honesty,  and  open  frankness  are 
will  be  miased  during  the  time 
Is  forced  to  remain  Inactive. 

,'.  the  administration  especially 

..  since  he  has  been  a  kingpin  in 

tiM  new  ■dministration's  program 

Congress.     He  luts  enormous  influ- 

wl^h  the  Members  of  Congress  In  both 

It  will  be  difficult  for  tbe  Bepubll- 

I  tecure  any  other  leader,  who  can  take 

Taft's  place  during  this  session. 

_  TsFT  is  forced  to  retire,  a  Dem- 

probably  succeed  him,  as   Ohio 

Democratic  governor  and  would  likely 
a  Democrat  to  tbe  fianate.    Tbli 
the  Democrats  a  l-vote  majority 
^aate. 


Seiator 
VI  iU 


give 


MOKTOAOX  aATEB 

-,  tight-money  i>ollcy  of  the  ad- 

wUl    slowly    demonstrate    Its 

effect.     Evidences  are   already 

of  what  Is  to  come. 

starts  dtirlng  the  first  0  months 

rear  held  up  remarkably  well,  but  It 

poln  ed   out  that   these   starts   were   by 

pt  commitments  made  many  months 

do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  tight- 

x}llcy.    It  Is  becoming  more  difficult 

lioxise  mortgages,  and  interest  rates 

to  increase. 


MuasLxmB  DOUJa 


lehools  of  thotight  seem  to  be  In 

concerning  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

is  that  tbe  dollar  should  be  made 

i^ore  valuable  as  quickly  as  possible, 

being  a  hundred  cents  conrpared 

values.    If  this  school  of  thought 

It  will  be  the  equivalent  of  people 

c<^mpeUed  to  pay  $2  on  every  41  of  debt, 

to  the  increased  interest. 

( ither  school  of  thought  Lb  that  the 

a  Isould  t>e  stablllaed  first,  and  that  it 

seek  its  level  over  a  long  period  of 

'  rhe  latter  view  seems  to  me  to  be  a 

one  and  fairer  toward  all  si'oups 

It  is  said  that  a  dollar  does  not 

n^uch  as  it  used  to.  but  you  don't  have 

m-QCb  for  a  dollar  as  you  xised  to  do. 


daises. 


1»y  making  It  possible  for  productive  enter- 
prises to  be  established.  It  has  aleo  twufifit 
the  securities  of  cities  throughout  the  eoon- 
try that  oouhJ  not  have  l)een  sold  for  a  fair 
price  otherwise,  and  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  build  or  expand  needed  fadUtlea 
for  tbe  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
people.  ^^ 

It  has  never  Interfered  with  oommerclal 
banks — only  making  loans  where  the  banks 
declined  them  or  where  the  banks  partio- 
ipated.  In  many  Instancea,''  the  RFO  has 
been  a  sovirce  of  profitable  business  to  Urn 
banks,  and  generally  banks  do  not  oppose  it. 

The  EtFC  Act  will  not  expire  until  Jtme 
30,  1954;  but  for  all  practical  pifrpoees  It  is 
dead  now  because  it  is  being  liquidated  aa 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  law  with 
another  year  to  go;  but  with  an  administra- 
tion that  does  not  want  it  to  sucoeed,  It 
does  not  have  a  chance.  A  bad  law  with  a 
good  administrator  can  oftentlines  eerve  a 
good  purpose.  whUe  a  good  law  with  a  bed 
administrator  will  serve  no  purpose. 

StJPPOBI    roa    COVXKKMXNT    BOHM 

Twenty  Democrats  ia  the  House  and  eight 
Senators  In  the  other  body  are  actively 
sponsoring  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  support  Oovernment 
securities  at  par.  When  the  support  was 
taken  away  from  Government  securiilea. 
long-term  Government  bonds  went  down  as 
low  as  89. 

This  was  absolutely  a  disgrace.  It  was  so 
startling  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — our 
money  masters — that  they  commenced  te 
again  support  the  market  feebly  and  weakly 
with  no  definite,  consistent  policy  of  sup- 
port, thereby  making  It  possible  for  the 
gamblers,  who  always  seem  to  be  la  the 
know,  to  quickly  cleao  up  fortunes. 

The  Board  should  have  the  courage  to  eup* 
port  the  market  at  par  so  that  people  will 
know  what  to  expect.  No  one  is  advocating 
that  the  market  be  supported  above  par  like 
the  Board  has  supported  It  in  the  past,  which 
enabled  the  gamblars  to  dean  up  ia  another 
way.  This  issue  continues  to  l>e  a  live  one; 
and  as  ovu  tight-money  policy  becomes 
more  burdensome.  U  will  receive  Increa^sf 
consider  atkm. 


aye  eooM^ 

The  AFC  has  helped  decentralize  Industry 
by  funiahlng  capital  for  worthy  concerns 
that  C4uld  not  get  it  otherwise.  It  has 
Mlped  fhoonuida  of  arnaU  towns  and  cities 


Presideat  Bsenhower  is  exactly  right  aboot 
our  country's  not  going  it  alone  and  his 
Instatenoe  that  taxes  not  be  reduced  until 
a  balanced  budget  Is  in  sight.  For  these 
two  proposals,  he  has  more  Democrat  than 
BeprubUcan  strength  In  tlie  Congress. 

Every  effort  shofold  be  made  to  get  onr 
national  budget  balanced,  and  as  mtich  as 
possible  should  be  paid  on  the  national  debt 
while  money  Is  cheaper.  In  other  words,  our 
policy  should  be  not  so  much  in  trying  to 
make  the  dollar  worth  a  great  deal  more  so 
qulddy.  but  In  stabilizing  Xht  dollar  where 
n  ta.  We  should  make  sure  it  does  not  go 
any  lower  in  ralue  and  persuade  people  to 
pay  their  debts  with  the  cheapened  dollar* 
and  Um  Ckwernment  do  the  satne  thing  as 
much  as  possible. 

TALUX  or  IKHXAB 

It  should  not  be  overloaked  that  wrben 
one  speaks  ol  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
advocates  Its  being  worth  so  much  mora 
than  it  is  at  present,  he  is  advocating  with- 
out saying  so  that  farm  prlcea  ahould  be 
cheaper,  labor  should  be  cheaper,  as  weU  aa 
other  things.  aU  of  which  enter  Into  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people.  Without  ade- 
quate purchasing  power,  prosperity  or  evea 
reasonably  good  times  is  impoasible.  Daring 
a  depreseion.  we  bear  a  lot  of  talk  about 
overproduction  when  it  Is  not  overprodnetUa 
at  aU;  it  is  the  lack  of  purchasing  power. 
Tbe  people  could  consume  cverythlag  that 
is  offered  for  sale  In  a  depression  because 
they  have  a  real  need  for  everything  that  la 
produced  and  more,  btit  they  cannot  buy  it 
because  of  their  inability  to  earn  sufficient 
buying  power. 
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wHKRB  xtoxs  Momr  cx>ia  wttout 

At  long  last,  the  monetary  question  Is 
receiving  attention  in  Washington  and  par- 
ticularly in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is 
charged  that  the  big  bankers  of  the  Bast 
have  become  too  greedy  and  are  using  the 
fine  Influence  and  prestige  of  the  small  bank- 
ers throughout  the  land  as  a  springboard  to 
get  more  and  l>etter  lieneflts  through  the 
use  of  the  Government's  credit. 

The  3V4  percent  interest  rate  on  Govern- 
ment bonds  was  wholly  unjustified  and  sets 
a  pattern  which,  if  continued,  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  extra  every  year. 
More  people  than  ever  are  beginning  to  in- 
quire: "Where  does  money  come  from?"  It 
is  an  interesting  subject  and  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  the  money  is  a  subject  that 
all  debating  societies  and  committees  on 
public  affairs  should  give  very  careful  and 
earnest  consideration.  It  is  a  question  that 
win  take  up  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
time  in  public  discussions  as  long  as  the 
public  debt  is  so  large.  Another  interesting 
thing  Lb  that  debt  paper  seems  to  be  wel- 
comed in  certain  quarters,  and  there  is  no 
sincere  effort  made  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  in  these  same  quarters. 

rUNKBAL  or  BMAU.  BTTSUVESS 

The  Congress  is  now  presiding  over  the 
funeral  of  small  business.  It  is  going 
through  the  motions  of  changing  the  laws 
and  our  country's  tradition  that  favor  inde- 
pendent business  as  against  monopoly.  The 
bills,  of  course,  use  the  hlghsoundlng  name 
of  "aid  to  small  business."  When  boiled 
down,  the  policy  as  being  pursued  by  the 
administration,  which  Congress  is  asked  to 
approve,  means  the  destruction  of  RFC  by 
providing  an  organization  as  an  excxise  that 
has  powers  entirely  too  limited,  too  re- 
stricted, and  with  too  little  money  to  be  of 
any  aid  of  consequence  to  small  and  Inde- 
pendent concerns. 

BOAO  TO  rASCISM 

I  wonder  if  we  are  unwittingly  on  a  march 
toward  fascism.  In  Italy  and  Germany,  the 
people  were  taught  to  bate  socialism  and 
communism  to  the  extent  that  when  fascism 
was  presented  as  an  alternative,  it  was  qtilck- 
ly  embraced.  We  have  many  of  the  ear- 
marks of  fascism  in  the  country  today.  We 
must  not  relax  our  efforts  or  our  vigilance 
in  opposing  communism  as  it  represents  a 
monster  trying  to  approach  us  from  the  left. 
Let  us  be  equally  vigilant  in  our  efforts  to 
prevent  another  monster  that  is  Just  as 
destructive  from  approaching  us  on  the 
right.  Neither  is  desired,  but  if  we  destroy 
equality  of  opportunity  In  this  country  and 
turn  it  over  to  monopolistic  big  bxislness,  we 
will  have  made  a  long  step — If  not  the  final 
step — toward  the  establishment  of  a  totali- 
tarian government,  and  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  you  call  it  fascism  or  com- 
munism as  it  will  be  the  same. 

BAKD-TO-GET   BCOWKT 

The  administration  is  admittedly  en- 
couraging what  is  called  hard  money,  which 
means  making  money  hard  to  get.  This  Is 
^a  very  dangerous  instrument  that  is  being 
used.  All  kinds  of  propaganda  went  over 
the  country  to  the  effect  that  If  the  Veterans* 
Administration  raised  the  Interest  rates  on 
loans  and  the  FHA  raised  the  rates  on  PHA 
loans,  there  would  b«  plenty  of  money  avail- 
able. However,  it  now  happens  after  these 
raises  have  been  made  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  money  for  investment  purposes  be- 
lieve they  wlU  hold  out  and  get  even  higher 
rates,  and,  therefore,  are  not  responding  as 
the  propaganda  Indicated  they  would  if  the 
rates  were  raised. 

MONXT  rANic 

Already  the  phrases  "money  panic"  and 
"money  crises"  are  being  heard  In  the  finan- 
cial centers.  However,  the  tight-money  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  continues.  States, 
clUes,  counties,  school  and  other  districts 


are  being  forced  to  pe,y  higher  Interest  on 
their  debts,  which  in  turn  Increases  taxes 
on  the  people.  All  utilities  are  being  forced 
to  pay  higher  Interest  on  their  financing,  in- 
cluding expansion  programs.  This  compels 
them  to  charge  higher  rates  to  customers. 
Landlords  pressed  by  higher  taxes  and  higher 
utility  charges  are  presstirlng  for  higher 
rents.  Wage  earners,  compelled  to  pay  more, 
demand  higher  wages.  Yet,  eastern  bankers 
claim  high  Interest  is  not  inflationary.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  new  workers,  who  be- 
come of  age  and  available  each  year,  are 
given  jobs  as  a  result  of  new  industries  and 
the  expansions  of  existing  ones.  This  year  It 
was  estimated  in  the  beginning  that  $27  bil- 
lion would  be  spent  for  that  purpose.  Al- 
ready there  Is  a  slackening  off  due  to  the 
high-Interest  policy.  Somehow,  ofBcials  do 
not  seem  to  be  unhappy  over  prospects  of 
postponement  of  private  Industry  expansion 
plans  due  to  higher  interest  rates  because 
they  believe  the  postponement  will  mean  a 
carryover  of  projects  which  will  provide  a 
shelf  of  private  construction  to  supplement 
Government  outlays  when  business  activity 
recedes.  To  my  mind,  this  Is  a  dangerous 
way  to  face  the  situation.  When  mass  un- 
employment commences,  purchasing  power 
will  go  down;  there  will  be  less  demand  for 
goods  and  services;  so  regardless  of  how 
much  credit  and  how  cheap  the  credit  is. 
there  will  be  few  takers  because  people  do 
not  lx)rrow  money  to  go  Into  a  business  that 
cannot  succeed  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  people  to  buy. 

UOMXTAXT    POLICIES 

The  talk  about  hard  money,  tighter  money, 
and  higher  interest  rates  continues.  It  Is  all 
in  the  direction  of  a  depression.  Administra- 
tion leaders  claim  they  can  convert  hard 
money  into  softer  money  whenever  the  need 
arises  for  a  dose  of  stimulation  to  a  sinking 
economy.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory  and  we 
hope  it  works. 

In  an  infiationary  period,  there  are  several 
methods  to  use  to  stop  inflation;  but  there 
are  few,  if  any,  weapons  that  can  be  used  to 
stop  a  deflation  once  It  is  started.  In  other 
words,  it  is  much  easier  to  pull  a  string  to 
stop  Inflation  than  It  is  to  push  a  string  to 
stop  deflation. 

Interest  rates  are  becoming  so  high  that 
tax-exempt  bonds  are  drawing  the  highest 
rate  In  history.  A  person  with  a  taxable  in- 
come of  $100,000  a  year,  who  purchases  a 
State,  county,  city,  or  improvement  district 
nontaxable  bond  at  3%  percent  Interest,  will 
receive  as  much  keep-at-home  money  on  the 
bond  as  he  woiild  receive  on  a  taxable  secu- 
rity drawing  30  percent. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  high-interest 
policy  will  not  lead  us  into  a  sittuitlon  where 
the  great  wealth  of  our  country  will  be  in- 
vested In  tax-exempt  securities,  on  which  no 
taxes  whatsoever  will  be  paid. 

PSESIUEMT    DEUVZaS 

President  Elsenhower  has  actually  deliv- 
ered on  his  campaign  promise  to  restore  title 
to  the  tldelands  to  the  respective  States. 
The  new  law  gives  Texas  complete  title  with- 
in the  10 V4  miles  to  the  historical  boundary. 
However,  the  President  has  made  It  clear  that 
he  wlU  not  favor  the  State's  having  any  part 
of  the  resources  outside  the  historical  bound- 
aries. This  is  somewhat  dlsapp>olnting  to 
some  of  our  friends  in  the  tldelands'  fight, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration promised  the  States  62  Vi  per- 
cent of  everything  within  the  historical 
boundary  and  60  percent  outside.  The  oil 
geologists  claim  that  the  oil  deposits  are  out- 
side and  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

A  bill  also  passed  the  House  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  power  to  develop  the  oil  re- 
sources outside  the  historical  boundaries  of 
the  States,  which  will.  If  the  Senate  agrees, 
settle  a  long-standing  dispute  and  permit  the 
development  of  these  great  resources. 

The  President  has  been  unable  to  deliver 
on  hlM  promise  to  substantlaUy  reduce  the 


budget,  having  been  convinced  to  do  so 
would  jeopardize  national  defense.  This,  of 
cotirse,  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  de- 
liver on  his  sincere  desire  to  reduce  taxes  at 
this  time. 

SSBTUXBINO    MONETABT    rOLICT 

During  the  past  100  days.  Government 
bonds  have  not  only  dropped  below  par  on 
the  market,  but  have  dropped  to  91  cents 
on  the  dollar;  that  is,  the  long-term  mar- 
ketable bonds.  During  the  same  period  of 
time,  interest  rates  have  gone  higher  than 
they  have  been  in  20  years. 

As  interest  rates  go  up,  railroads,  utilities, 
including  gas,  water,  electricity,  and  tele- 
phone, must  pay  more  Interest,  which  in- 
creases  their  charges  and  causes  them  to 
charge  higher  rates.  At  the  same  time,  cities, 
counties,  and  States  borrowing  money  for 
public  improvements  must  pay  higher  in- 
terest, which  increases  taxes  on  the  people  at 
all  levels.  The  farmer  is  a  principal  sufferer 
under  such  a  policy,  as  well  as  the  wage 
earner.  A  very  small  percentage  Increase 
amounts  to  several  times  that  small  Increase 
by  the  time  the  borrower  gets  it. 

nVE     PEXCENT    TAX-EXEMPT     BONDS 

This  Federal  Reserve  policy  of  increasing 
Interest  rates,  which  evidently  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  present  administration 
or  it  would  be  stopped,  is  now  cavislng  tfuc- 
exempt  securities  to  carry  a  rate  of  Interest 
more  than  double  what  It  was  1  year  ago. 
Leading  financial  paj>ers  are  carrying  adver- 
tisements of  city  bonds  for  sale.  Issued  by 
good,  sutxtantial,  solvent  cities  of  this  coun- 
try, that  will  provide  a  5-percent  Interest 
rate.  Remember,  Income  from  these  lx>nds 
is  tax  exempt  for  all  purposes,  including 
Federal  Income  tax.  A  person  in  the  50-per- 
cent brackets  for  Federal  income-tax  pur- 
poses receives  the  equivalent  of  10  percent 
interest  on  such  a  purchase.  Tax-exempt 
bonds  can  become  a  storm  cellar  for  big 
wealth. 

THIBO  MISTAKE  WOULD  BE  TKBBIBLB 

The  most  vigorous  effort  is  being  made 
that  I  have  ever  known  to  substantially  in- 
crease interest  rates.  This  ordinarily  unno- 
ticed weapon  is  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
structive weapon  that  can  be  used  in  a  pros- 
perous economy.  Something  must  be  done 
to  stop  this  apparent  determination  to  throw 
our  country  into  another  devastating  depres- 
sion. The  same  pattern  that  is  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  ad- 
ministration today  preceded  the  bust  of  1920 
and  the  Hoover  depression  of  1929.  We  can- 
not Justify  the  third  mistake. 

BEAKXS  TESTIS 

Some  of  our  leading  financiers  are  becom- 
ing alarmed.  The  conservative  Business 
Week  publication  has  just  given  notice  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  tight-money  policy  has 
gone  far  enough  and  is  reminding  the  ad- 
ministration in  power  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  successfully  applied  the  brakes  to 
our  fast-moving,  prosperous  economy.  The 
brakes  have  actually  wcu'ked  and  warning  is 
given  "we  dont  want  to  go  through  the  wind- 
shield." 

BONDS   AT  PAB 

During  the  past  15  years,  a  nxmiber  of  laws 
have  been  passed  carrying  the  name  "Mtir- 
ray-Patman,"  including  full-employment 
bill,  which  is  now  recognized  as  the  guide  for 
Federal  officials  to  follow,  and  many  other 
laws  affecting  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness. Senator  Mubrat  and  I  have  just  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  a  resolution 
caUing  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  re- 
sume its  traditional  policy  of  supporting 
United  States  Government  long-term  bonds 
at  par.  A  number  of  United  States  Senators 
are  cosponsors.  In  the  House,  in  addition 
to  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  members 
ol  the  Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee,  the 
resolution  is  sponsored  by  o\u-  Democratic 
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■-«r   wbo  ma  Bpwker  tmHer  the  DMBp- 
e»t».  Mr.  RAWOwr,   our  Democrstlc  wWp, 
icrmerly  majority  le«ler  "»*»«  *»ir^;^^ 
crate.  JoH»  W.  MoCoMiAcat;  the  ch«lnn»n 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  un- 
der  the  Democrats,  Bkwt  awwcB:    and   a 
nximber  or  other  prominent  Democrats 
Mwn— ff  poucT  or  nta 
The  cruel  and  mercUeea  policy  adopted  Xrf 
the   Fedwal    Eteserve   Board    In    permitting 
Government  bonda  to  go  below  par  wUI  ruin 
thia  country  it  not  stopped  and  wUl  breaK 
faith  with  mlUiona  of  good.  patrtoUc  people, 
who  bought  theae  bonds  tn  good  faith,  be- 
Ueving  that  they  would  continue  to  be  worth 
100  oante  on  the  dollar.   One  Federal  Reserve 
cActel  retorted  that  if  the  holder  wlU  ke^ 
the  bond  to  maturity.  It  will  be  worth  100 
eents  on  the  dollar;  to  which  one  of  our  most 
honored  and  respected  Members  of  the  House 
lopued.  "Some   of  us  will   not  be  here   at 
tbsc  time  and  we  shi>uid  not  have  to  take 
•1  oenta  on  the  doUar  now  for  boaids  that 

should  be  worth  100  cents."  

This  support  wlU  not  cost  the  Oovem- 
ment  one  penny.  A  strong  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

rxrrmM  bconomic  otrrux>x 
The  outlook  for  the  last  half  cA  1953.  ac- 
ccrding  to  the  most  recent  economic  sur- 
veys. Is  good,  notwlthstending  the  brakes 
that  are  being  applied  In  the  form  of  higher 
Interest  rates.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  slow- 
ing down  and  retarding  of  business  caiised 
by  high  interest  wlU  not  be  effective  to  any 
gr'-at  extent  before  1954. 

The  second  quarter  at  1953  wUl  record  the 
highest  output  of  goods  and  services  In  the 
history  of  our  entire  Nation,  even  exceeding 
a  "iiwitar  period  in  the  best  preceding  year  of 
S94S;  $14  bllUon  of  this  will  be  for  militery 
goocta,  which  U  the  highest  amount  of  any 
one  quarter  since  the  Korean  war  started. 
In  other  words,  the  goods  are  now  being 
delivered  that  have  been  contracted  for  2 
and  3  years  for  national  defense. 

The  discouraging  parte  of  our  economy 
are  higher  interest  and  declining  farm  in- 
come. However,  at  this  time,  workers  are 
enjoying  the  highest  hourly  wage  and  weekly 
wage  and  there  are  fewer  unemployed  and 
more  people  employed  than  ever  before  In 
history. 

Interest  rates  the  past  week  have  Increased 
to  the  highest  point  In  more  thsm  20  years. 
and  all  Indications  point  to  further  in- 
creases. The  total  public  and  private  debt 
is  1000  billion.  Every  time  Interest  rates  go 
up  one-half  of  1  percent,  the  annual  burden 
caused  by  this  debt  increases  $3  billion. 

PaOCSAlC    IN     CONGRESS 

Oldtlmers  in  and  around  Congress  hav« 
never  before  witnessed  a  session  when  so 
little  was  done  in  the  first  4  months.  The 
filibuster  in  the  Senate  on  the  tldelands 
thought  out  tbs  information  from  the  al- 
leged flllbusterers  that  they  were  not  delay- 
ing other  proceedings  because  there  was  no 
program  waiting  to  be  teken  up. 

BIO  BTTSINXSSES  IN  SADDLX 

The  administration  leaders  are  beginning 
to  recognize  that  their  responsibilities  have 
Increased  because  their  admittedly  big  busi- 
ness control  represente  a  real  challenge.  Big 
business  leaders  have  been  saying  for  some 
time  that  the  country  was  poorly  run  and 
they  could  do  a  much  better  job  with  »a 
much  less  money.  Now  they  are  in  the  saddle 
and  have  complete  control.  They  are  also 
assisted  by  the  finest  cooperation  from  the 
opposing  party  that  any  administration  has 
ever  experienced.  Nothing  is  being  placed 
in  their  way  to  obstruct  them,  but  the  very 
best  cooperation  is  extended  to  help  them 
succeed. 
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Rigkbl  of  IMe  BooMU  k  Jeoparay  hf 
k  al  FTC  to  Side  of  Bif  Bomms 
and!  Af  aiast  little  BauDeu 

Extension  of  RmfARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  ■]  HE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtarsdav.  July  9.  1953 
MrJPATMAN.  Bfir.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral 1  "rade  Commission  has  changed  its 
poUcs:  it  was  organized  to  help  inde- 
pend«nt  and  small-business  concerns 
and  iirevent  racketeering  and  cheating 
among  aU  businesses,  big  and  little. 
Over  the  years  big  business  has  b^n 
boring  from  within  the  Commission.  Big 
busintess  has  finally  been  successful  in 
captt  ring  the  thinking  of  the  Commis- 
sion- -that  is.  a  majority— and  now  the 
ageniy,  I  consider,  is  working  in  the 
interi  sst  of  big  business. 

I  a  n  not  asking  for  any  special  favors 
for  t  »e  small  concern,  but  I  do  ask  for 
an  e<  ual  chance  for  them.  If  the  Uttle 
man  is  given  the  same  buying  privileges 
from  his  supplier  that  the  big  man  re- 
ceive 5,  he  can  continue  in  business  and 
mak<  a  fair  profit.  If.  however,  through 
such  agencies  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missi on  the  big  man  is  allowed  to  return 
to  the  old  system  of  secret  discounts  and 
special  allowances,  the  little  man  does 
not  1  lave  a  fair  chance.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Commission  Is  doing  today,  if 
I  CO  Tectly  interpret  their  actions  and 
deci!  ions. 

Bi  I  business  does  not  need  an  agency 
of  oi  r  Government.  Big  business  has  all 
kindt  of  representatives  in  Washington, 
including  the  very  best  lawyers,  econ- 
omists, public-relations  counsel,  and  even 
fixer  J  and  influence  peddlers— they  have 
ever  rthing. 

Tae  little  man  is  dependent  upon  such 
helpfas  his  Congressman  or  Senator  can 
give  him  and  does  not  have  a  paid  repre- 
sent itire  in  Washington  to  look  after  his 
busl;  less  particularly. 

R<  icently,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion dismissed  a  complaint  against  Wild- 
root  Co.,  Inc..  which  was  charged  with 
unlawful  payments  of  advertising  and 
other  allowances.  This  dismissal  indi- 
cate 3  that  the  policy  of  the  Commission 
will  be  to  catch  an  offender  and  let  the 
offeiider  loose  without  even  reqiilring  a 
ceaa  e-and -desist  order.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Commissioners  who  have  a  long 
recc  rd  in  support  of  small  business,  in- 
depi  ndent  business,  and  against  monop- 
oly. Commissioners  James  M.  Mead  and 
Stei  hen  J.  Spingam.  dissented. 
T  le  release  on  this  matter  is  as  fol- 


Carretta.     Commlsskmers   James   M.   Mead 
and  atephetx  J.  l^?*ii«arn  dissented. 

The  complaint  charged  that  the  respond- 
ent violated  section  a  (d)  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  by 
naying  advertising  and  other  promotion  al- 
lowanoes  to  certain  of  Ite  customers  in  tha 
df^ug  trade  while  f  aiUng  to  make  such  allow- 
ances available  on  proportionally  equal  terms 
to  all  of  its  other  customers  oorapettng  In  ths 
■ale  and  dlstrlbutton  of  WUdroot  hair  prepa- 
rations.   

In  Ite  motion  for  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  respondent  lUted  four  grounds: 
H)  That  the  matters  and  practices  com- 
plained of  are  adequately  cohered  by  tha 
Trade  Practice  Conference  Rules  for  the 
cosmetic  and  Toilet  Preparations  Industry: 
(2)  that  It  has  subscribed  to  such  rules,  is 
now  in  compUance  therewith,  and  Intends  to 
continue  to  comply:  (3)  that  no  useful  pur- 
jx)se  can  be  served  by  fiuther  prosecution  of 
the  action  In  that  every  result  possible  to  be 
obtained  has  already  been  obtained;  and  (4) 
that  all  practices  charged  in  the  complaint 
have  long  since  been  abandoned. 

After  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  respondent's  sincerity  tn  Ite 
declaration  that  U  has  ah-eady  ceased  and 
WlU  permanently  refrain  from  use  of  the 
pracUces  complained  of,  Chairman  Howrey 
stated  that  the  sole  question  Involved  saemed 
to  be  whether  "it  is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  conUnue  the  proceedings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Imposing  upon  the  respondent  a 
cease-and-desist  order  requiring  U  to  dis- 
continue practices  which  it  baa  already 
stopped  and  which  It  does  not  intend  to  re- 
siune."  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  heM'- 
Ing  examiner  believed  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss should  have  been  granted  for  lack  ot 
pubUc  interest,  but  that  the  examiner  felt 
compeUed  to  deny  the  moUon  because  of 
the  Commission's  policy  against  settlement 
of  Clayton  Act  cases  by  trade  practice  pro- 
cedure. 

The  Chairman  held  that  "the  Commission 
Is  not  under  the  same  compulsion,  nor  can 
such  policy  infringe  on  the  Commission's 
discretion  to  dismiss  in  eases  where  the 
alleged  improper  practices  have  been  aban- 
doned."   

"The  fact  that  the  Issuance  of  trade  i»me- 
tlce  rules  interpreting  section  S  (d)  of  the 
Clsyton  Act  was  a  factor  In  the  respondent*! 
decision  to  discontinue,"  he  declared,  "la  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  consider  the  case  on 
the  same  basis  as  any  other  case  of  dis- 
continuance. 

"Respondent  has  stopped  the  practices. 
The  circumstances  do  not  indicate  a  ilkall- 
hood  of  resumption.  Everything  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  cease-and-desist  order 
has  already  been  accomplished  by  coopera- 
tive effort.  In  this  situation  the  Commission 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  public 
Interest  will  be  adequately  served  by  dis- 
missing the  complaint,  without  prejudice.** 
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Diimlssal  without  prejudice  of  the  com- 
plali  It  against  WUdroot  Co..  Inc.  1740  Bailey 
Avei  iue,  Buffalo.  H.  T.,  charging  it  with  un- 
law! ill  paymente  of  advertising  and  other 
alloi  ranees,  wae  announced  today  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion B  opinion  was  written  by  Chairman  Ed- 
ward F.  Howrey,  and  concxirred  in  by  Com- 
mls^aaeiB  Loweli  B.  Idasou  and  Albert  A. 


Freedom  Is  for  the  BraTC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  L  FLANDERS 

or  vEXMoirr 

m  THE  SENATK  OP  THK  UMTIXD  BTATMS 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsoobd  the  oom- 
mencemmt  address  delivered  by  Paul  O. 
Hoffman  at  Occidental  College  in  Los 
Angeles  <^  June  14,  1953. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  foUows: 

FKBDOM  Is  rot  TBB  BaiTB 

(Commencement  address  by  Paul  O.  Hoff- 
man, chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corp.) 

Our  national  anthem  says  that  America 
Is  "the  l<^"rf  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave."  This  U  more  than  a  lyric.  It  states 
a  vital  relationship.  America  will  be  the  land 
of  the  fr~e  only  so  long  as  It  is  the  home  of 

the  brave. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  brave  men. 
They  proved  it  when  they  signed  their  names 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  docu- 
ment which  not  only  cast  them  in  the  role 
of  nonconformlate  and  revolutionaries  but 
slso  as  endorsers  of  the  extremely  radical 
doctrine  that  "•  •  •  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  righte,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  •  •  •  that  to  sectire  these  righte 
governmente  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  •  •  •"  They  proved  It  again 
by  their  wlUlngness  to  face  death  on  the 
battlefield  or  on  the  gallows.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  being  factual  when  he  said,  "We 
must  all  hang  together  or  we  will  assuredly 
hang  sepsrately."  And  they  gave  supreme 
proof  of  their  courage  by  transUtlng  the 
radical  doctrine  set  forth  In  the  Declaration 
into  a  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 

Enough  brave  men  have  lived  and  served 
our  country  since  It  was  founded  to  keep 
America  the  land  of  the  free.    But  It  has  not 
always  been  smooth  sailing.    In  1798  a  group 
of  men  filled  with  fear  of  the  people  came 
Into  power  and  passed  the  Infamous  Allen 
and  SedlUon  Acte,  which  had  as  their  pur- 
pose denial  of  the  freedom  of  speech.    Later, 
in  the  mld-l»th  century  the  Southern  SUtes 
made  a  try  at  thought  control  by  passing 
varloxis  and  sundry  laws  making  It  Ulegal  to 
dlacxiss  the  subject  of  slavery.     And  after 
Vl^orld  war  I  we  temporarily  became  a  fear- 
flUed  people   and   Indulged  In  an  orgy  of 
witch  hunting  that  made  life  and  liberty — 
to  say  nothing  about  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness— precarious  for  our  German- Americans. 
Today  we  are  passing  through  another  pe- 
riod In  which  there  is  altogether  too  much 
lear.  sxisplcion,  and  hate  in  the  atmosphere. 
Never  since  the  days  of  the  aUen  and  sedi- 
tion laws  of  1796  has  there  been  a  time  when 
freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  Inquire,  and 
freedom  to  speak  were  In  greater  jeopardy: 
never  a  time  when  pressures  for  conformity 
to  the  prevailing  mores  were  heavier. 

We  have  no  "thought  police"  here,  but  dis- 
cussion, criticism,  and  debate  can  be  stifled 
by  fear  as  well  as  by  force.  School  teachers. 
Government  clerks  and  officials,  and  even 
businessmen  can  be  frightened  out  of  their 
righte  imder  the  first  amendment  as  effec- 
tively as  If  that  amendment  were  repealed. 
Of  all  forms  of  tirranny  over  the  mind  of 
man,  none  Is  more  terrible  than  fear — to  be 
afraid  of  being  one's  self  among  one's 
neighbors. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  warns  us  of  the  dan- 
ger we  face  today  In  these  eloquent  words: 

"I  believe  that  that  community  Is  already 
In  process  of  dissolution  where  each  man 
begins  to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  poeslble 
enemy,  where  nonconformity  ,wlth  the  ac- 
cepted creed,  political  as  well  as  religious. 
Is  a  mark  of  disaffection;  where  denuncia- 
tion, without  specification  or  backing,  takes 
the  place  of  evidence:  where  orthodoxy 
chokes  freedom  of  dissent;  where  faith  In  the 
eventual  supremacy  of  reason  has  become  so 
timid  that  we  dare  not  enter  our  convic- 
tions in  the  open  Ilste  to  win  or  lose.  Such 
fears  as  these  are  a  solvent  which  can  eat 
out  the  cement  that  binds  the  stones  to- 


gether; they  may  In  the  end  subject  us  to  a 
despotism  as  evil  as  any  that  we  dread;  and 
they  can  be  aUayed  only  Insofar  as  we  refxise 
to  proceed  on  suspicion,  and  trust  one 
another  until  we  have  tangible  grotmd  for 
nxlsgivlng." 

There  is  an  obvious  explanation  for  the 
wave  of  fear  which  has  engulfed  too  many 
of  us.  We  are  faced  with  real  dangers.  There 
Is  a  conspiracy  directed  from  Moscow  aimed 
at  undermining  our  security  and  the  se- 
curity of  all  free  countries.  Communist 
agente  have  Infiltrated  Into  high  places  In 
Government,  labor,  and  the  arte.  There  has 
been  a  determined  effort  to  get  our  people 
to  accept  the  Communist  ideology.  And,  as 
we  meet  here  tonight,  the  agente  of  the 
Kremlin  are  busy — very  busy  Indeed — trying 
to  create  dissension  among  the  free  nations 
and  disunity  within  each  of  the  target  free 
nations.  The  goal  of  the  Russian  leaders  is 
world  conquest — nothing  less.  These  are 
facts  which  we  must  keep  in  the  forefront 
of  our  minds. 

Another  real  danger  which  we  must  wrap 
our  minds  around  is  the  danger  from  the 
iise  of  the  wrong  methods  in  combating  the 
Communist  menace.     Of  late  some  of  oiir 
people — often  good  people — In  their  zeal  to 
combat  communism  have  been  betrayed  into 
using  methods  and  measures  which  Impair 
the  soiu-ces  of  cur  strength.     They  are  at- 
tempting  to    make   criticism   socially    dan- 
gerous    and     trying     to     fcMrce     conformity 
through  fear.    Unless  we  wish  to  succumb  to 
totalitarianlem,  we  must  not  use  totalitarian 
teclmiques  in  battling  against  communism. 
The  question  Is  how  to  meet  most  effec- 
tively these  real  dangers  with  which  we  are 
faced.    It  Is  the  supreme  duty  of  those  of  us 
living  In  America  today  successfully  to  meet 
these  challenges  to   our   security   and   our 
freedoms.    A  large  part  of  the  answer,  I  be- 
lieve. Ues  simply  In  being  brave.    This  does 
not  mean  that  we  Ignore  the  dangers  nor 
that  we  be  unconcerned,  but  we  must  get  on 
top  of  our  fears  and  be  unafraid.    Frightened 
people  are  too  often  Irresponsible  and  some- 
times dangerous.     Only  by  being  unafraid 
can  we  protect  this  land  of  ours  and  keep  It 
the  "land  of  the  free." 

I  have  personally  witnessed  what  had  hap- 
pened In  other  lands  when  people  cast  out 
fear.    I  was  In  Greece  In   1948  when  that 
country  was  gravely  threatened  by  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas.    More  than  10  percent  of 
the  loyal  Greeks  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  and  were  In  refugee  camps.    And  yet 
never  did  I  detect  a  trace  of  fear  in  these 
stalwart  people.    They  had  taken  the  meas- 
ure at  the  Communlste  and  realized  the  ex- 
tent of  the  danger,  but  they  were  undis- 
mayed.   I  have  been  In  Turkey  at  times  when 
the  Russians  were  filling  the  air  with  threate 
as  to  what  wotild  befaU  the  Turkish  people 
If  they  dared  to  rearm.    The  Turks  listened, 
went  on  rearming,  and  made  It  very  evident 
that  they  could  not  be  panicked. 

I  have  been  In  West  Berlin,  an  island  of 
free  men  surrounded  by  a  Communist  sea. 
and  have  heard  tens  of  thousands  of  Ber- 
llners  mllltantly  cheering  fOT  democracy.  I 
have  walked  the  streete  of  that  city  with 
Mayor  Renter,  as  brave  a  man  as  lives  today, 
trying  hard  to  match  ills  calm  confidence 
while  I  was  wondering  why  the  Communlste 
didn't  take  a  pot-shot  at  him.  West  Ber- 
Uners  today  are  giving  living  proof  of  the 
power  of  courage.  ^    .     ,« 

Being  unafraid  has  a  further  and  signifi- 
cant advantage  In  our  fight  for  freedom.  It 
Immunlaes  us  against  those  who  would  ex- 
ploit our  fears  toe  their  own  political  ad- 
vantage. Hitler  could  never  have  taken  over 
the  German  people  if  he  had  not  first  ter- 
rorized too  many  of  them  and  then  exploited 
those  fears.  It  Is  difficult  to  disunite  brave 
people  because  there  Is  a  camaraderie  of 
TOurage  which  provides  a  shield  agalnrt  those 
who  tt7  to  set  frtend  against  friend— who 
try  to  lUl  us  not  only  with  fear  but  with  sus- 
picion and  hate. 


Being  luiaf raid  means  f or  \I8,  as  It  did  for 
our  forefathers,  something  more  than  a  will- 
ingness to  die  on  the  battlefield.  We  mtist 
have  the  courage  of  our  convictions.  We 
m\ist  be  for  something — ^not  Just  against 
something.  We  must  be  willing  to  speak  out 
for  freedom  and  for  JusUce.  When  I  say  we 
must  be  wlUlng  to  speak  out  for  freedom,  I 
mean  quite  specifically  to  ^eak  out  for  every 
one  of  the  righte  defined  in  our  basic  doc- 
ument, the  Bill  of  Bights. 

In  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  we  Americans  were  guar- 
anteed that  our  Government  would  never 
Interfere  with  our  right  to  speak  freely  on 
any  subject  we  chose;  to  assemble  freely  with 
others  for  any  peaceful  purpose;  to  worship 
our  God  in  our  own  way,  or  to  refuse  to  wor- 
ship God;  to  be  equal  with  every  other  Amer- 
ican before  the  law;  to  be  secure  in  our 
persons  and  our  property;  to  be  free  from 
unreasonable  arrests,  or  detention  without 
real  cavise;  and  to  a  fair  public  trial  if  ac- 
cused of  any  crime.  We  have  added  to  these 
righte.  during  the  succeeding  times,  the 
right  to  a  free  public  education  and  have 
substantially  broadened  the  right  to  vote  in 
free  elections. 

It  is  these  righte  which  give  solid  meaning 
to  freedom — ^whlct  give  vltellty  to  our  free 
society.     It  Is  these  righte  which  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  defend,  even  though  in  so 
doing  we  incur  misunderstanding  and  at- 
tack.    ParticvUarly  must  we  guard  against 
any   impingement  of  freedom  of  thought. 
As  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "Without  free- 
dom of  thought  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  wisdom;  and  no  such  thing  as  public  lib- 
erty without  freedom  of  speech;   which  Is 
the  right  of  every  man  as  far  as  by  it  he 
does  not  hurt  or  control  the  right  of  another; 
and  this  is  the  only  check  It  ought  to  sulTcr 
and    the   only    bounds    it  ought    to    know. 
Whoever  would  overthrow  the  liberty  of  the 
Hatlon  mxist  begin  by  subduing  the  free- 
neas  of  speech;  a  thing  terrible  to  public 
traitors." 

We  must  not  only  be  willing  to  speak  up 
for  freedom  but  also  be  willing  to  speak  out 
against  injustice.  Our  forefathers  knew  that 
a  free  society  to  endure  must  be  a  just  so- 
ciety. Therefore,  eveyone  concerned  with 
freedom  In  America  must  be  concerned  about 
Justice,  too.  One  reason  why  we  must  en- 
cointige  criticism  is  that  we  must  encour- 
age people  to  point  out  such  Injustices  as 
remain  In  America  and  to  fight  for  their 
elimination.  An  unjxist  society  cannot  long 
endure.  An  Injustice  against  one  person 
pute  all  In  danger.  Only  by  safeguarding 
the  righte  of  minorities  do  we  safeguard  the 
righte  of  majorities.  Racial  and  religious 
discrimination,  special  privilege,  and  in- 
equality of  opportimlty  for  growth  are  on  the 
wane  to  this  country;  but,  where  they  stlU 
exist,  these  and  other  toJvisUces  mxist  be  dU- 
covered  and  rooted  out. 

A  very   special   responsibility  reste  upon 
you  younger  people   In  these  critical  days. 
President  Eisenhower,  speaking  at  the  an- 
nual   convention    of    the    National    Jimior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said.  "Becatise  you 
are  both  yo\ing  and  responsible,  you  know 
what  's  your  greatest  responsibUity  of  all — 
tomorrow — ^the   whole   fut\ire   of   freedom." 
It  is.  after  all,  quite  normal  that  this  re- 
sponslblUty  should  be  yours.    You  have  Just 
spent  4  years  to  an  atmosphere  where  Ideas 
like  freedom  and  bravery  are  Important.    We 
older   people   haven't   had   that    advantage. 
We  liave  been  out  to  a  world  where  mak- 
tog  a  Uvlng.  getting  ahead,  and  "being  regu- 
lar" have  seemed  more  Important  to  many  of 
tie.    We  have  the  rlg^t  to  look  to  you  to  keep 
your  vision  of  freedom — ^to  be  brave — to  act 
the  way  your  conscience  tells  you  to  act. 
What  matters  most  Is  that  you  act  as  you 
know  you  ought,  even  at  the  risk  of  im- 
pleasant  consequences.     That  Is  the  disci- 
pline of  freedom-    That  Is  the  eeeenoe  of 
hravery. 
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If  you  apeak  freely,  write  f«ely.  worship 
freely,  and  assemble  for  discussions  with  any- 
one who  you  think  can  teach  you  something 
worth  whUe.  you  will  hare  us  older  people 
doing  the  same  thing  before  too  long.  And 
If  enough  of  us  show  something  of  the  cour- 
age of  OUT  forefathers,  these  United  States 
yirm  remain  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave." 
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AddreM  DcfiTcrea  by  Hoil  Akxandcr 
Wiley,  of  Wtscontia,  at  the  Institiite  of 
Piblic  Af  airs,  Uaireruty  of  VirgwU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wncoNsnr 
nf  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 
Monday,  July  13, 1953 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day night  it  was  my  privilege  to  address 
the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  held  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  Charlottes- 
ville. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  U  a  great  prlvUege  and  Joy.  as  well  as 
a  responslblUty,  to  appear  on  the  platform 
of  this  Institution. 

These  halls  are  hallowed  In  the  memory 
of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  author.  Indeed,  of  some  of 
the  greatest  political  principles  and  Ideas  In 
the  American  heritage. 

jxrfxasoN's  lkoact  to  AKsaiCA 
Thomas    Jeffenon    sensed    the    needs    of 
America  In  the  hour  of  Its  birth. 

He  sensed  that  It  was  a  "time  for  great- 
ness"— a  time  of  challenge.  He  sensed  that 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  arrived  at  one  of 
the  great  turning  points  In  history. 

He  drew  ideas  from  the  great  principles 
which  were  the  legacy  of  Anglo-Saxon  clvlU- 
sation.  He  wrote  his  Immortal  thoughts, 
not  Just  for  Americans,  but  for  people 
throughout  the  world. 

And  Jefferson's  concepts  leapt  oceans  and 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere. 

How  appropriate  It  Is.  therefore,  that  to- 
day, here  In  these  halls,  we  should  be  ex- 
pressing thoughts  which  may  also  travel  vast 
distances,  and  which  we  hope  will  tend  to 
unite  men  of  good  will. 

MATESIAL   Am  SPnUTUAL   WISDOlt 

How  appropriate  It  is  that  from  within  the 
portals  of  this  great  institution  we  seek  to 
find  the  right  path  for  America,  for  here  Is 
an  institution  dedicated  to  men's  search  for 
truth,  for  knowledge,  for  facts. 

But  all  of  this  will  be  as  naught  If  men 
do  not  recognize  that  mere  mortal  wisdom 
Is  not  sufficient  In  and  of  Itself. 

"Man's  wisdom,"  we  are  told,  "is  foolish- 
ness with  Ood."  Man's  hiunan  knowledge 
and  yearnings,  become  significant  only 
vrhen  combined  with  his  search  for  the  im- 
mortal, for  the  eternal.  Thus,  he  finds  the 
answers  to  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  the 
mysteries  of  life,  of  creation,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  divine  plan. 

This  is  our  challenge — to  fulfill  the  divine 
plan.  And  included  In  that  challenge  is  the 
need  for  preservation  of  man's  greatest  ac- 
complishment— the  Republic,  the  Ck>nstltu- 
tlon.  and  our  way  of  life. 

And  BO,  If  we  would  fulfill  that  plan,  we 
must  fulfill  the  great  Injtmctlon  to  demon- 
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THE  WOaLO'8  DTNAMIC  CBAN0S8 

4re  all  aware  that  we  are  assembled  to- 
the  dynamic  background  of  a 
^e>^g   world   scene. 
we  leave  these  halls,  we  wlU  read 
and  listen  to  the  radio  and  look 
,,».»»    to  learn  the  latest  develop- 
on  aU  the  farflung  scenes  of  action 
bout  tWe  world. 

thing  Is  siire.  and  that  Is  that  the 
.^ental  East-West  crisis  In  which  we 
curselves  is  going  to  continue  for  a 
1  ime  to  come. 

i4o  "MUXEKiuM"  coaaB  ovbinicht 
many  people  tend  to  think  In  terms 
nlum  cxires  ovQsnlght." 
^   people    mistakenly   think   that   "If 
1  here  is  a  settlement  of  the  Korean 
that  wUl  solve  all  our  problems.    But 
J  Qltely  win  not.    Even  If  the  final  Ko- 
iruce  terms  are  agreed  upon;   even  If 
nistice  is  concluded;  even  If  the  armls- 
then  honored  In  its  letter  and  spirit; 
which  steps  are  uncertain — even  then 
.  1  still  face  tremendous  difficulties  In 
i  nd  every  other  area  of  the  world, 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that 
step  of  the  Korean  settlement  Is  lined 
deepest  pitfalls. 

1  wholly  aside  from  the  crucial  area  of 
he  fast-changing  situation  behind  the 
Curtain    renders    our    task    extremely 
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;he  brotherhood  o<  men  and  tttB  fath- 
om Ood.  ,        ^. 
toward  this  end.  let  us  explore  the 
of  our  foreign  policy,  for  Amert- 
policles  have  truly  demonstrated 
brotherhood. 


OTxantTiMATi  Moa  tmnxaisTiMATX 


mar  an 


Of  Bourse,  we  have  al'  been  stirred  by  the 
thrill  ng  news  of  the  demonstration*  of  the 
enslared  peoples. 

Bu  from  these  facta,  we  must  be  guilty  of 
nelthpr — 
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(Assuming  that  the  Soviet  slave  empire 

„  to  automatically  disintegrate  before 

(yes    and   thus   asstunlng   that   Russia 

leased  to  be  a  menace,  or — the  equal 

Assuming  that  we  are  doomed  to  face 

worse  nienace  and  doomed  to  face 

tctlon  by  the  Soviet,  because  she  has 

now  thoroughly  warned  of  th*  danger 

powder  keg  behind  the  Curtain. 

Soviet   menace   wUl   continue.     The 

severity  of  that  menace  wlU  depend  upon  a 

vast  fkvunber  of  factors.    Two  of  those  factors 

are: 

1. 


going 


eien 


tbB 


rhe  continuing  state  of  our  own  prepar- 

agalnst  that  menace,  and 
rhe  state  of  our  psychological  warfare 
behind  the  Iron  Cxirtain. 

Objviously,  we  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
intensify  that  psychological  warfare, 
must    cause   the    Russians    even    more 
trouble  at  home — including  from  the  Rxis- 
seople  themselves — so  that  the  Kremlin 
cann  }t  poeslbly  conceive  of  taking  on  any 
foreign  misadventures. 

must  be  realistic.    We  must  be  cau- 
pesslmlstlc  nor  optimistic,  but 


tlotu  —neither : 
TlgUi  int. 


HtncAK  snarr  is  xmcoNQTTBtABLs 
riots  behind  the   Iron   Curtain   are 
defiiAtely  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  all  men 
throfighout  the  world. 

are  a  sign  of  the  unconquerablUty 
human  spirit.  They  are  a  sign  that 
Soviet  Union  cannot  forever  quench  the 
3f  freedom  of  mankind, 
the  same  time,  they  are  a  sign  that  the 
Soviet  military  giant  is  faced  with  a  critical 
prob  iem  of  potential  lns\irrectlon  in  hU 
pup]  et  armies  In  the  event  of  war. 

Soviet  giant  is,  however,  stUl  a  deadly 
,  capable  of  blind  action  to  possibly 
brink  on  his  own  destruction  and  the  de- 
struction of  other  peoples. 


THx  "j*»w  woau)-  or  i»»« 

Well.  Just  how  are  we  to  deal  with  him? 

Perhaps  we  can  find  out  by  noting  how 
dynamlcaUy  the  world  ha»  changed  from 
the  globe  of  yesterday. 

Only  then  can  we  come  to  understand  how 
vital  It  Is  that  we  fulfill  Uncoln's  advice:  "As 
our  case  Is  new.  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew." 

Just  contemplate  how  our  case  to.  Indeed, 
new:  Compare  the  world  of  19S«  and  the 
world  of  1946. 

Previous  to  the  Second  WotlA  War.  we  of 
this  country  looked  out  on  a  different  world 
scene.    At  that  time: 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  still  a  comparative 
barrier. 

Aviation  had  not  come  to  threaten  the 
very  Interior  of  ovir  own  country  with  poten- 
tial attack.  Our  coastal  cities  could  be 
shelled  by  boats  and  subnaarlne*,  but  the 
heartland  of  our  country  seemed  relatively 

»afe. 

Our  industrial  and  military  defense  needs 
were  not  as  complex  as  they  are  today,  in 
terms  of  need  of  foreign  raw  materials.  To- 
day. In  the  event  of  war.  we  would  need  no 
less  than  73  critical  materials  from  abroad. 
Of  some  of  those  items,  we  do  not  have  so 
much  as  a  1  percent  supply  on  this  continent. 

Then,  too.  the  world  of  1938  did  not  know 
of  the  A-bomb  or  the  H-bomb  to  come. 

But  all  thto  has  changed.  The  world  has 
turned  a  corner. 

The  oceans  have  become  ponds.  Jel  planes 
can  soar  across  them  in  6  hours.  Modem 
weapons  have  required  ovir  Importing  all 
scvts  of  Indispensable  materlato  from  the 
farthest  comers  of  the  earth.  Man's  In- 
genuity and  invention  have  annihilated  space 
and  time. 

THE  van  or  ass  ■xrasia 

These  are  the  new  conditions. 

But.  basically,  the  most  Important  single 
new  factor  has,  of  course,  been  the  rUe  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  It  stands  astride  a  huge  slave  em- 
pire of  800  million  human  beings,  sprawled 
over  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  svu-face.  The 
Kremlin  has  racked  up  a  series  of  staggering 
successes,  principally  its  conqtiest  of  China. 
And  while  the  signs  of  Its  own  terrific 
Internal  troubles  multiply  with  each  pass- 
ing day.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  keep  our 
eyes  open  to  the  continuing  threat  which 
It  presents  to  our  own  very  survlvaL 

TOTAZ.    PHEPAaATJOW    KaCSSSABT 

We  must  be  prepared  against  It  In  every 
way — militarily,  politically,  economically, 
psychologically  and  spiritually. 

And  I  emphasize  our  psychological  and 
spiritual  preparations.  For  too  long  we 
were  unprepared  In  these  respects. 

onx  msurraaPttCTATiOM  or  bxxssu 

In  1945  we  had  assumed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  accepted  principles  of  Interna- 
tional conduct  which  would  permit  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace  and  security. 

But  otu*  hopes  were  soon  dashed,  unfor* 
tunately. 

We  learned  from  the  blunt  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  how  wrong  we  were  In  out 
assumption.  And  so.  without  modifying  our 
own  principles,  we  modified  our  policies  to 
fit  the  conditions. 

We  found  the  facts  and  then  applied  the 
law  to  the  facts. 

We  found  that  If  we  of  the  United  States 
did  not  exercise  dynamic  leadership,  there 
would  be  no  leadership  at  aU  among  free 
peoples.  There  would  be  a  dreadful  vac- 
uum, and  the  power  that  would  fill  that 
vacuum  would  be  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 

And.  so.  today  we  stand  watch  on  the 
western  ramparts,  particularly  the  ramparta 
of  oxir  own  continent. 

We  are  now  keenly  aware  of  how  much 
our  Job  has  enlarged  In  the  last  decade. 


razNciPLEs  or  oim  Acnow 
The  details  of  oxur  historic  evolution  as  a 
vorld  power  constitute  an  extremely  Inter- 
esting subject,  but  it  U  not  for  u*  tonight. 
Suflce   U    to   aay    that    throughout    the 
course  of  our  history  the  theme  of  certain 
baolc  Ideas  nms  through  our  action. 
What  are  those  Ideas?    Among  them  are: 

A.  The  right  of  each  nation  to  govern 
Itself  and  defend  Itself. 

B.  The  right  of  peoples  to  enjoy  sover- 
eignty and  enjoy  Independence  when  they 
gball  have  established  their  entitlement. 

C.  The  historic  desire  of  o\ir  own  Nation 
to  "avoid  foreign  entanglements." 

jffg^  COMCBPT  or  OOLLBCnVS  SCCUUTT 

These  three  and  other  principles  can  be 
traced  throughout  the  course  of  our  history. 

But  with  the  Second  World  War  has  come 
a  change  in  our  feeling  on  the  question  of 
•torelgn  entanglements." 

There  came  adherence  to  a  new  principle — 
the  principle  of  collective  security — and  so 
there  came  Into  being  the  United  Nations, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Defense  Pact  of  Inter-American  States,  and 
soon,  we  trust,  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity. 

Where  once  collective  aecurlty  had  defi- 
nitely not  been  a  basic  objective  of  the 
American  public,  today  we  are  proud  to  be 
numbered  as  the  foremost  proponent  of  an 
organized  system  of  International  relations 
for  maintaining  world  peace  and  security. 

TBB  V.  W.  KUar  OOMTOroS  TO  BVOLVB 

The  united  Nations  system  has  been  re- 
peatedly and  rightly  declared  to  be  the  "cor- 
nerstone of  our  foreign  policy." 

This  is  not  a  static  concept,  however,  llie 
U.  N.  must  grow  and  evolve  to  fulfill  Its 
mission. 

Our  own  turn  toward  collective  security 
will,  we  trust,  be  permanent.  Why?  Be- 
cause no  nation  can  today  "live  unto  Itself 
alone."  An  attempt  at  Isolation  Is  suicide. 
But  whether  our  system  of  f  ar-fliug  com- 
mitments and  cooperation  will  genuinely 
work  U  something  that  stlU  remains  to  be 
seen. 

It  will  depend  on  many  factors — tangible 
and  Intangible. 

But  mosUy,  It  wUl  depend  on  you  azMl 
me.  and  on  our  coxtntrymen. 

One  thing  U  sure,  and  that  U  that  our 
traditional  advocating  of  the  cause  of  per- 
sonal Uberty  of  Individuals,  political  free- 
dom of  whole  peoples,  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportunity,  the  principle 
of  good  will  among  nations — these  shall  al- 
ways remain. 

Toward  these  principles,  we  have  given 
tens  at  billions  of  aid  in  the  postwar  period. 

THE  CAXFZirC  CaiTlClSMS  OT  TODAT  AND 


That  aid  was  not  always  spent  as  wisely 
as  It  might  have  been  spent.  But  It  achieved 
Its  basic  objectives. 

lU  success  belled  the  critics  who  were 
against  aid  In  the  first  place  and  who  have 
continued  to  snipe  at  It.  ever  since. 

These  critics  seem  to  have  been  animated, 
always  by  the  concept  that  "if  there  to  any- 
thing Imperfect  In  our  International  rela- 
tions, then  those  relations  shoiild  be  aban- 
doned completely." 

These  critics  would  seem  to  prefer  no  for- 
eign policy  rather  than  a  foreign  policy  which 
encounters  difficulties  and  has  shortcomings, 
as  all  things  nx>rtal  have. 

These  critics  prefer  to  give  no  aid  and  to 
see  Western  Europe  fall,  rather  than  to  ex- 
perience some  Inevitable  difficulties  In  the 
aid  program. 

They  prefer  to  see  no  NATO  because  of 
some  of  NATO's  shortcomings — shortcom- 
ings due  not  to  the  Idea  of  NATO,  but  due 
to  the  lack  of  certain  actions  by  some  of 
Its  members. 

Today,  the  carping  critics  seem  to  prefer 
no  armistice  In  Korea,  because  they  feel 


that  an  armistice,  if  it  comea  under  present 
conditions,  will  not  be  perfect. 

Now.  let  me  point  out  that  when  I  refer 
to  these  critics,  I  am  Intentionally  not  re- 
ferring to  any  specific  individual,  inside  or 
outside  the  Congress. 

I.  for  one,  have  alwa3rs  tried  to  avoid  de- 
bating subjects  at  the  level  of  personalities. 
There  has  already  been  far  too  much  "ad 
homlnem"  argxunent,  and  too  little  debate  of 
Issues  on  their  merits. 

I  emphasize  thto  fact  because,  inevitably, 
my  comments  are  construed  as  being  "against 
thto  individual  or  that". 

That  to  not  the  case.  I  am  obviously 
speaking  against  the  stand  of  some  folks, 
whoever  they  are. 

But  I  am  trying  to  do  so  In  a  maimer 
which  will  state  the  Issues  frankly  and  fairly, 
so  that  we  can  resolve  our  differences.  I 
want  us  to  widen  the  area  of  agreement  be- 
tween us,  rather  than  to  see  the  area  of 
disagreement  widened. 

I  want  to  see  maximum  unity  particularly 
within  the  Republican  Party — ^th«  majority 
party — maximum  harmony — teamwork. 

I  want  to  sec  Internal  and  external  differ- 
ences honestly  and  frankly  aired.  But  I  do 
not  want  the  Republican  Party  to  war  among 
itself— to  the  extent  that  we  can  possibly 
avc4d  it  and  mlnlmiae  it. 

I  deeply  respect  thoee  of  my  ooUeagues. 
whatever  their  political  faith,  who  disagree 
with  me  on  these  issues.  I  respect  their  con- 
victions and  their  sincerity.  They  ntanber 
among  my  dearest  friends.  I  do  not  want 
any  of  these  comments  to  be  construed  in 
any  way  as  a  personal  critlctom  of  them. 

Let  these  conunents  be  construed  only  as 
my  effort  at  factual  rebuttal  of  their  stand. 
And  let  their  comments  be  construed  solely 
as  their  rebuttal  of  my  stand. 

Now.  what  of  their  criticism  of  any  peace 
which  faUs  short  of  perfection. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  they  are  sadly  In 
error. 

After  all.  there  to  very  little  In  thto  world 
that  to  perfect. 

Men  are  not  angeto.  and  neither  are  hu- 
man institutions  angelic. 

The  tricky  Chinese  and  Korean  Red  nego- 
tiators at  Panmunjom  are  not  o\ir  Idea  of 
the  people  vire'd  like  to  do  business  with — 
at  aU.  But  there  they  are.  And  there  are 
a  million  armed  troops  behind  them. 

We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  It.  We 
must  try  to  Improve  It.  We  must  try  to  help 
rid  the  world  of  Its  shortcomings.  But  in 
seeking  the  perfect,  we  must  not  lose  the 
possible. 

wo  OWE  COMFLBTELT  BATUrUB   WITH  TEMIS 

There  are  none  of  us  who  are  completely 
sattefied  with  the  Korean  tmce  terms.  There 
are  none  of  us  who  do  not  recognize  that 
these  terms,  particularly  with  certain  of  the 
deficiencies,  can  become  a  mockery  by  Soviet 
violation  in  letter  and  spirit. 

There  are  none  of  us  who  do  not  feel 
that  we  would  have  Infinitely  preferred  the 
unification  of  all  of  Korea— today— now— 
rather  than  on  a  nebulovis  tomorrow. 

•nieie  are  none  of  us  who  place  any  great 
credence  in  Chinese  Red  and  Korean  Red 

We  have  been  'Tmraed  too  often"  by  the 
Red  fire  to  mtotake  Its  true  nature.  We  have 
been  disgusted  too  often  by  an  atUtude  of 
naivete  which  has  been  displayed  by  some 
of  our  leaders.  In  bygone  years. 

We  know  that  the  Reds  may  cunningly 
try  to  misuse  every  word,  every  line,  every 
sentence,  every  paragraph  of  the  tme  settle- 
ment as  they  have  misused,  distorted,  and 
violated  everything  else  to  which  they  have 
ever  been  a  slgnator. 


Let  me  ask  the  erities:  What  shall  we  do 
•s  an  alternative? 

We  do  not  propoae  to  go  on  fighting  In 
Korea  Indefinitely. 

We  do  not  profKjee  to  bleed  our  manpower 
on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

We  do  not  propose  endlesdy  to  dissipate 
our  limited  resources  when  we  are  threat- 
ened In  so  many  other  places  in  the  world. 

Neither  do  we  propose  appeasement  or 
surrendCT.  Neither  do  we  believe  in  aban- 
doning principle  or  abandoning  a  gallant 
ally  who  has  bled  as  few  nations  in  history 
have  bled — ^for  noble  principles. 

But  the  Korean  truce  seems  the  best  pos- 
sible alternative  under  the  difficult  dreum- 
stances. 

Tes.  it  to  a  long  way  from  perfect.  In- 
deed, it  to  very  imperfect. 

But  honest  man — good  men — In  whom  we 
must  have  eonfldezKse — our  highest  diplo- 
matic and  military  offidato — tell  us  thto  to 
the  best  we  can  do  now. 

Are  we  to  assiune  that  we  automatically 
know  more  than  they? 

Are  we  to  assinne  that  their  Judgment, 
baaed  on  lifetimes  of  patriotic  service  to 
their  covmtry,  to  to  be  Ignored?  I  do  not 
believe  so. 


THIS   IS  BEST  ALTEENATtVS 

But  to  there  a  feasible  altemative?  Preel- 
dent  Dwlght  Etoenhower  and  hto  adminto- 
tratlon  have  told  us,  "No." 


IWCIBIOW   BETTEB   THAW    1MUECX8XOW 

The  future  will  teU  whether  we  were  right 
or  wrong,  but  we  cannot  wait  for  the  future. 
We  cannot  wait  indefinitely.  Indectoion 
can  be  worse  than  the  wrong  decision. 

Waiting  for  a  perfect  truce  to  come  about — 
will  mean  more  UabUltles  than  trying  to  seal 
an  adsUttedly  imperfect  truce. 

aO   Wa   WAMT   ENDLEBS   CASUALTIBSt 

But,  let  me  ask  a  fxnther  question.  Do  you 
prefer  a  stalemated  peace  or  »  stalemated 
war? 

Do  you  prefer  to  continue  taeurring  an 
average  of  1600  casualties  a  month,  as  the 
truce  talks  drag  on  and  on.  In  addition  to 
the  137.000  casualitles  (excluding  nonbattle 
accidents  and  deaths)  which  we  have  already 
sustained? 

niese  questions  miist  be  answered. 

I*t  me  point  out  quite  clearly  that  If  we 
•re  to  attain  a  Just  agreement  In  Korea,  the 
very  first  essential  to  the  negeotiatioh  of  a 
cease-fire — a  halt  in  hostilities.  That  to  the 
most  basic  prerequisite. 

Let  me  further  point  out  that  ^e  pro- 
posed armistice  agreement  does  not  contain 
political  commitments  on  our  part  for  the 
detaito  of  the  ultimate  Korean  settlement — 
political  commitments  to  either  the  NcM-th 
Korean  Commimtot  government  or  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  govemm«it. 

Now,  as  you  know,  in  recent  days  I  have 
commented  very  candidly  In  opposition  to 
the  position  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea  on  the  Issue  of  the  truce  agree- 
ment. 

I  did  so  with  deepest  reluctance.  Why? 
Because  if  ever  an  Ally  deserved  respect  and 
admiration  for  hto  gaUant  courage,  for  hto 
lifetime  of  selfless  sacrifice,  it  to  indeed  the 
venerable  patriot.  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee. 

CRAVE     POTENTIALITIBS     OF     MHJTAaT     MSASTEB 

But.  there  ctMnes  a  time  when  we  m\i6t 
call  a  spade  a  spade  In  dealing  even  with  the 
most  gallant  allies. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  If  Dr.  Rhee  con- 
tinues in  hto  attitude,  the  very  Uves  of 
300,000  American  boys  in  Korea— yoxur  coun- 
trymen and  mine — may  be  endangered  by  a 
potential,  horrible  military  disaster. 

The  American  people  may  not  have  con- 
sidered the  fullest  potentials  of  what  could 
happen  if  the  brave  South  Koreans— holding 
two-thirds  of  the  battle  line— should  rashly 
tinclertake  independent  action  by  severing 
themselves  completely  from  the  United  Na- 
tions command.  

our  people  may  »o»  fWHf  iimiIee  «»•  «■*» 
that  the  entire  AwMrtem^my  » 
cupplled— ftoB  tt*  ««qr  PO"^  **  ^^^^^^ 
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ta-,.*-    t-K^ 


And  ao.  It  we  would  fulfill  that  plan,  we 
must  fulfill  the  great  injunction  to  demon- 


brink  on  his  own  destruction  and  tbe  de- 
struition  of  other  peoples. 


We  are  now  keenly  aware  of  how  much 
our  Job  has  enlarged  in  the  last  decade. 


no  armistice  in  Korea,  because   they   feel     tration  nave  wu  »-.   "«• 


'i! 

I  ill 
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the  railroads,  to  the  highways,  to  the  trails— 
by  south  Korean  civUians  and  troops. 

our  people  may  not  have  considered  in  the 
fullest  detail  what  could  ^»»aPP«^"  ^SSt 
lupply  lines  should  be  interrupted.  What 
SSd  happen,  for  example,  if  there  were 
Suve  sabSuge  behind  our  lines  by  over- 
sealoUB  South  Korean  patriots. 
^ur  people  may  not  have  contemplated 
What  could  happen  if  tbe  truce  l»  •e'^ed  ^^'J 
if  our  own  and  other  non-South  Korean  boys 
move  back  a  mile  and  a  Quarter,  in  aword- 
^ce  with  the  terms.  whUe  the  South 
Koreans,  at  that  moment,  may  chooee  to 
advance,  in  a  reckless,  suicidal  action. 

Remember  there  la  a  millton-man  fiood 
facing  them— a  mUUon-man  tide  of  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  Reds.  One  shudders  to 
think  of  the  awful  consequences  which 
znisht  occxir  from  allied  disunity. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  be  bUnd  to  those 
potentialities.  I  definitely  do  not  believe 
that  they  will  occur,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  there  can  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
with  Dr.  Rhee  and  our  negotiators. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  come  to  such 
agreement.  Dr.  Rhee  has  apparently  made 
certain  understandable  requests,  but  he  has 
also  made  certain  requests  which  our  nego- 
tiators regard  as  unreasonable. 

But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  mat- 
ter cannot  be  settled  amicably. 

COAUnON   DNRI    AT  STAXX 

In  any  event,  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
larger  implications  of  the  South  Korean 
attitude  to  date. 

One  fact  which  has  been  completely  un- 
noticed Is  the  fact  that  It  is  not  Just  the 
South  Korean  arena  which  is  involved — it 
is  the  whole  future  effort  of  free  men's 
coalition  for  collective  security. 

If  Dr.  Rhee  or  any  other  ally — In  mistaken, 
patriotic  zeal — should  ever  succeed  in  arbi- 
trarily completely  upsetting  the  decision  of 
an  Allied  command,  think  of  what  a  terrible 
precedent  that  would  set  in  relation  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Think  of  what  that  coxild  do  to  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community.  Think  of  what 
that  could  do  to  the  Middle  East  Defense 
Command,  if  we  can  ever  set  it  up. 

Think  of  what  it  could  do  to  the  pro- 
posed Pacific  pact,  if  we  can  set  that  up. 

Turn  back  to  history.  Think  of  what 
would  have  happened  if.  amidst  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion,  one  of  the  commanders 
under  Supreme  Conunander  Ike  Elsenhower 
suddenly  decided  that  he  didn't  like  the  way 
the  supreme  conunander  was  conducting  the 
operation,  and  that  he  was  going  to  pursue 
an  Independent  course  with  soldiers  of  his 
particular  nationality.  Disaster  would  have 
struck. 

After  all.  the  very  basis  of  a  coalition  is 
that  all  of  its  members  shall  give  of  them- 
selves, of  their  people,  of  their  material,  for 
the  common  cause,  and  that  they  shaU  be 
bound  by  common  decisions. 

SOXTTH  kobea's  APPAIXINO  SACRmCCS 

Heaven  knows,  the  South  Korean  people 
have  a  particular  right  to  express  their  Judge- 
ment. 

The  appalling  suffering  which  that  valiant 
people  has  experienced,  the  awful  burdens 
which  it  faces  In  tbe  future,  tbe  grim  rec- 
ord of  Communist  treachery  against  that 
people  in  the  past — all  make  it  understand- 
able why  the  South  Koreans  feel  as  bitter  as 
they  do. 

But  I  am  speaking  today  for  an  overriding 
principle — the  principle  that  a  coalition  can 
never  succeed  if  one  of  its  members  decides 
that  it  Is  bigger  than  the  coalition,  that  it 
knows  more  than  the  coalition  and  that  it 
can  upset  the  decisions  of  the  coalition, 
whenever  it  is  so  inclined. 

Nothing  would  help  the  Soviet  Union 
more  than  to  wreck  the  spirit  which  guides 
a  coalition  of  free  peoples,  and  nothing 
would  play  more  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  crafty  leaders  of  that  gigantic  Red 
super-state. 
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assurMly 


lie  face  of  that  threat.  Ben  Pranklin-s 

notto:  "We  must  all  hang  together  or 

:  Klly  we  will  hang  separately"  has  never 

truer  than  today. 


been 

!,«  us  FACX  »tILlTA«T   FACTS 

An*  my  friends,  before  leaving  this  point, 
let  ne  say  that  what  I  object  to  also  is  the 
fact  ;hat  there  has  been  so  much  criticism 
of  our  decUlons  on  the  South  Korean  truce 
wlth<iut  the  detaUed  suggestion  of  a  feasible 
alter  latlve 


tie 


vill 
n<t 


emphasize  feasible  alternative— feasible 

light  of  our  actually  available  man- 

™     alrpower.  and  seapower— feasible  in 

1  eht  of  what  our  highest  military  strat- 

,1  have  stated— feasible  In  the  light  of 

lound  military  Judgment  of  our  great 

der-ln-Chief. 

i«   has  been   too  much   wishful— and 

super-boastful — thinking  about  what 

I  do  or  could  do,  assuming  the  truce 

„  agreed  upon.    The  time  has  come  to 

the  harsh  facts  and  to  end  the  pipe 

i. 

Reds  know  the  facts.    They  know  our 

■y  caDabilities.     They  know  our  im- 

mlght,  but  they  also  know  the  limlta- 

They  know  the  Umltatlona  on  us  as 

as  on  themselves. 

are  the  hardest,  shrewdest  bargainers 

..able.     It  is   time   for  us  to  become 

as   realistic   as    they,    without   in    the 

abandoning  our  principles  or  sur- 

to  any  fear. 
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renc  ering 

LIMITATIONS    ON    OUH    FOREIGN   POLICT 

Ndw.  as  we  look  at  certain  enduring  and 
less  immediate  problems  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, we  note  the  limitations  within  which 
sue!  I  policy  must  operate. 

Ic  eally.  we  should  have  almost  a  free  hand 
to  1:  elp  work  out  the  sort  of  world  which  we 
want  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

B  It  too  often  people  forget  that  there  are 
veri  strong  practical  limitations  which  con- 
f roi  t  the  President  and  the  Congress.  I 
hav5  already  enumerated  some  of  them. 

Bit  let  me  Just  list  a  few  more  of  these 
11m  tations  now.  Time  will  only  permit  us 
to  t  Ike  a  brief  look  at  a  few  of  them. 

1.  The  constitutional  limitation. 

2.  The  limitation  of  personnel— of  the  hu- 
mai  I  resources  we  work  with. 

3.  The  economic  limitation. 

4.  The  budget  limitation. 

5.  The  cultural  limitation. 

6.  The  political  limitation. 

7.  The  psychological  limitation. 
Ahd  I  am  sure  that  you  and  I  could  add 

more. 


many 

c  jNSTmrriON  provides  sound  framewobk 

C  n  the  question  of  the  constitutional  liml- 
tat  on,  let  me  emphasize  quite  clearly  that  in 
my  Judgment  this  document,  which  W.  E. 
Gla  [Istone  once  aptly  described  as  "the  most 
ma  "velous  work  ever  struck  off  by  the  brain 
anc  purpose  of  man"  is  more  than  adequate 
In  :  ts  foreign-policy  provisions. 

Ibe  President  is  the  spearhead  of  foreign 
pol  cy.  The  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  con- 
sen  ;.  Both  chambers  control  appropriations. 
Th(   Senate  confirms  appointments. 

I  ut  recently  a  movement  has  been  set  up 
to  1  oake  much  more  stringent  tbe  legislative 
lim  itatlons  on  foreign  policy,  as  conducted  by 
the  executive  branch. 

Ihls  movement  has  focused  on  Senate 
Jol  It  Resolution  1  which  has  been  revised  on 
at   east  three  separate  occasions. 

1 1me  doesnt  permit  us  to  look  at  It  In 
det  111. 

£  ufllce  It  to  say  that,  as  you  vmdoubtedly 
kn(  w.  I  am  oppc»ed  to  this  amendment  be- 
cai  se  I  think  it  would  destroy  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  three  branches  of 
Go'  rernment.  And  I  feel  this  is  no  time  to  be 
res  Tlcting  the  President  in  his  vital  constitu- 
tional role,  or  to  start  tinkering  with  the 
Coi  istltutlon. 

vnt^imA  LAW  DXAN  oppoeis  brickkx  amendment 

am  delighted  to  report  that  recently  I 
wr^te  to  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  de- 


partment of  law  of  this  treat  university. 
Dean  P.  D.  O.  Ribble. 

A  few  days  ago.  Dean  Ribble  kindly  replied. 
And  tie  replied  Identically,  as  have  other  law 
school  deans  replied  thus  far.  stating  that  he 
too  opposes  the  Brlcker  amendment. 

I  mention  this  because  I  think  that  there 
Is  perhaps  no  section  of  our  country  which 
has  been  more  devoted  to  constitutional 
principle  than  the  great  Southland. 

From  here  have  come  some  of  oxir  most 
distinguished  constitutional  scholars.  And 
it  is  extremely  interesting  to  me  that  the 
South,  which  has  traditionally  been  the 
spokesmar^  for  States'  rights,  at  the  same 
time,  has  always  recognlxed  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  this  Natton  requires  unified  and 
strong  Federal  action  in  international  affairs. 

LET'S    HAVE    RESPSCT  FOR   PUBLIC    OFFICIALS 

And.  speaking  of  the  South.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  one  particular  other  thought  which 
comes  to  mind.  It  U  on  the  Issue  of  the 
"limitations"  of  and  on  personnel. 

One  of  the  many  fine  traditions  which  the 
South  in  particular  has  always  demonstrated 
is  a  respect  for  ite  State  heroes  and  for  the 
heroes  of  the  region,  the  heroes  of  the  unfor- 
gettable Confederacy. 

Unfortunately.  I  think  that  all  too  often, 
Americans,  as  a  people,  have  tended  to  aban- 
don respect  of  our  great  leaders,  living  and 
gone. 

Think,  however,  of  the  unfaltering  devo- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  South  to  a  magnifi- 
cent American  like  Robert  B.  Lee. 

Here  was  a  man  honored,  not  Just  after 
his  passing,  but  a  man  who.  throughout  his 
great  service,  rightly  commanded  the  devo- 
tion of  every  heart  In  Dixie.  He  was  a  man 
who  has  since  emerged  to  the  fullest  devotion 
In  every  corner  of  the  Nation. 

I.  for  one.  never  want  to  see  this  spirit 
of  respect  by  the  American  people  for  civilian 
and  military  officials  die. 

I  want  us  to  honor  men  while  they  are 
living.  I  refer,  for  example  to  honoring  your 
great  southern  statesmen  In  the  Congress 
and  in  the  administration. 

I  do  not  want  our  people  to  assume  that 
we  are  governed  chronically  "by  scoundrels 
and  knaves"  or  by  "brass-hat"  incompetents, 
but  rather,  that  we  are  governed  and  led.  by 
and  large,  by  good  men. 

We  may  differ  with  them.  We  may  vote 
against  our  civilian  leaders.  But  they  de- 
serve ova  respect. 

EESFXCTIMG  SBCSXTAST  OF  STATS  DULUCS 

I  think  that  this  point  U  particularly  Im- 
portant In  consideration  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

There  Is  no  field  In  American  government 
where  the  leaders  are  subject  to  more  dif- 
ficult, more  perplexing  crossfires  and  pres- 
sures— hour  to  hour,  day  to  day. 

In  all  this  land,  no  more  difficult  burdens 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  any  man,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  President  of  our 
country,  than  the  burdens  which  fall  on  oxir 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State. 

We  have  in  John  Poster  Dulles  a  great 
diplomat  and  international  lawyer.  We  have 
In  him  a  renowned  layman,  honored  for  his 
accomplishments  in  international  church 
endeavors. 

We  have  in  him  a  patriot.  And  yet.  some- 
times when  one  reads  of  the  unscrupulous 
attacks  against  him,  one  wonders  whether 
certain  Americans  have  lost  all  sense  of  bal- 
ance and  of  respect  and  of  fairness. 


OUR  ABLE  UNDER  SXCRETART 

And,  I  want  to  say  a  word  too  for  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  because  I  do  not  think  thst  there 
has  been  sufficient  recognition  of  his  quiet 
but   tremendous  services   to  his  country. 

The  fact  that  there  are  four  bright  stars 
on  his  shoulders  is  but  one  Justification  for 
such  recognition. 

So  Is  the  fact  that,  from  the  start  of  his 
career,  he  rose  from  the  ranks  to  become  the 
brUliaut   Chief  of  Staff  to  Elsenhower  in 


gHAEP.  the  greatest  military  expedition-* 
across  the  channel — in  our  history. 

These  facts  must  be  placed  alongside  his 
able  services  as  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  as 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  now  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have  come  to  know  General  Smith  par- 
ticularly in  recent  montlis. 

I  can  tell  you  that  he  has  always  demon- 
strated the  soldier's  creed  of  absolute  fidelity 
to  his  word,  to  his  command,  and  to  his 
country.  He  has  proven  that  he  is  a  man 
who  gives,  not  lip  service,  but  action.  And 
he  follows  through  to  success  in  his  mLssion. 

And  I  salute  him  for  it. 

And  I  salute  other  loyal,  hard-working 
servants  in  this  vital  sphere  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  DESERVES  RESPECT 


I  sometimes  think,  do  the  Americans  who 
so  often  criticise  our  State  Department's 
policies,  actually  reallae  the  high  grade  of 
men  who  have  taken  on  the  tremendous  bur- 
dens of  those  policies? 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  am  not 
one  who  believes  "the  SUte  Department  can 
do  no  wrong." 

But  neither  am  I  one  who  believes  in  "the 
State  Department  can  do  no  right." 

The  State  Department  Is  far  from  perfect. 
As  proven  by  congressional  investigations  and 
the  Department's  administrative  reviews,  a 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done  In  Its  In- 
ternal reorganization  and  toward  greater 
economy  and  scrutiny  of  the  adequacy  of  its 
personnel. 

But  I  am  not  one  to  sell  the  Stat*  De- 
'partment  or  Its  personnel  short.  I  want  Its 
employees  to  enjoy  the  highest  morale.  I 
want  them  to  be  regarded  by  their  country- 
men as  servants  of  the  most  vital  mission 
of  our  time,  the  preeervatlon  of  our  security, 
alongside  our  military  sentinels. 

In  paying  this  tribute,  I  do  not  chooee  my 
words  lightly  or  offer  them  as  empty  praise. 

I  say  these  thoughts  from  my  heart,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  thU  country  cannot  prevaU 
In  the  challenges  which  face  it,  if  It  loses 
Its  respect  for  the  men  who  help  guide  it. 

OUR  GREAT  PRSSIDXNT 

That  Is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  the 
President  of  our  country.  Today  he  stands 
at  the  peak  of  his  popularity,  and  rightly  so. 
He  has  earned  that  popularity  the  hard  way. 

He  has  been  subjected  night  and  day  to 
free  advice  from  every  quarter.  He  has  pa- 
tiently listened  to  It  and  weighed  It,  and 
then  has  acted  according  to  his  conscience. 

He  has  been  pressured,  for  example,  by 
(a)  those  who  want  him  to  go  to  the  one 
extreme  of  plckl.ig  a  fight  with  personalities 
within  his  own  party,  or  (b)  those  who 
want  him  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
Ignoring  obvious  differences  within  his  party. 

He  has  avoided  both  extremes.  He  has 
sought  harmony  while  pursuing  his  l»aslc 
policies. 

He  has  assembled  a  great  team  in  bis 
White  Hovise  office — Sherman  Adams  and  his 
competent  crew. 

They  work  devotedly,  anonymously.  They 
do  not  answer  occasional  attacks.  They  are 
too  busy  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

They  deserve  our  respect.  I  know  that  they 
have  our  prayers  and  good  wishes  In  meet- 
ing the  great  chaUenges  before  our  country, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

But  let  us  continue  now  on  oQier  limita- 
tions within  the  framework  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, because  I  have  been  asked  by  our  hosts 
to  elaborate  on  them. 

ECONOMIC  AND  BUDGET  LIMITATIONS 

8.  Thirdly,  what  of  economic  limlUtlons 
on  our  foreign  policy? 

These  limitations  work  m  two  ways.  First, 
our  economy  Is  vitally  affected  not  only  by 
our  tremendous  domestic  needs,  but  by  the 
level  of  ova  world  commerce,  by  the  amount 
of  United  States  Imports  and  exporte.  So, 
Inevitably  the  repercussions  of  trade  impact 
our  foreign  policy. 


Next,  the  econoulc  factor  determines  o\ir 
foreign-policy  role,  insofar  as  all  of  the  other 
various  types  of  American  financial  opera- 
tions throughout  the  wcvld  are  affected. 

These  operations  are  both  governmental 
and  private.  They  include  everything  from 
American  governmental  economic  aid  to  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  lofms.  to  American  contri- 
butions to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  and  to  pure- 
ly private  Investments  throughout  the  world. 

And  these.  In  turn,  are  Involved  In  the 
limitations  of  our  own  overstrained  budget. 

BARRIERS  OF  CULTURE 

4.  Next  we  see  cultiiral  limitations. 
We  know  that  we  and  all  other  peoples  are 

affected  in  our  foreign  policy  attitudes  by 
the  basic  cultural  patterns  of  our  and  their 
countries. 

We  know  that  there  are  deep-seated  atti- 
tudes among  the  American  people  toward 
various  foreign  nations,  Britain  and  France, 
for  example,  and,  in  t\irn,  in  those  nations, 
there  are  deep-seated  cultural  attitudes  co- 
ward us. 

This  Is  Infinitely  truer  in  the  case  of  lands 
vastly  dissimilar  to  our  own.  dissimilar  in 
religion,  in  language,  and  often  In  certain 
basic  attitudes  toward  life.  This  Is  particu- 
larly so  of  the  colonial  and  ex-colonial  areas, 
the  great  neutral  bloc  of  the  globe,  which 
are  separated  from  us  not  only  by  culture 
and  distance  but  often  by  centuries  of  under- 
development and  by  previous  Isolation. 

BOLD  PARTISAM  OONTROVERST  TO  MINIMUM 

5.  What  of  political  limitations? 
Foreign    policy    inevitably    is    conducted 

against  the  backdrop  of  political  controver- 
sies right  In  the  United  States. 

Because  we  are  a  constitutional  republic 
inevitably  there  are  political  overtones  as  to 
what  is  done  or  not  done. 

And  political  party  fortunes  may  rise  or 
fall,  dependent  on  foreign  policy. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  politics 
does  Inevitably  creep  Into  our  International 
relations,  we  have  made  In  the  postwar  dec- 
ade a  superhuman  effort  to  restrict  such 
political  considerations  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. 

We  have  tried  to  maintain  "unity  at  the 
water's  edge." 

We  have  tried  to  show  a  united  face  and 
heart  to  the  world. 

And  thU  is  as  it  should  be,  and  m\ist  be, 
at  the  present  critical  time  in  man's  history. 

OUR  people's  concept  of  their  role 

6.  What  now  of  psychological  limitations? 

These  limitations  provide  perhape  the 
greatest  single  limitation  to  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  refer  to  the  changeable  psychology  of  the 
American  people  and  of  foreign  peoples. 

This  Is  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
more  than  simply  cultural  differences  among 
peoples.  It  is  based,  for  example,  on  what 
the  American  people  think  their  own  role 
should  be  in  this  world. 

Do  they  want  us  to  be  like  ostriches  and 
stick  our  heads  in  the  sand?  Or  do  they 
want  us  to  be  a  strong  leader.  Joining  hands, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  with  like-minded  peo- 
ples to  stave  off  world  war  III  by  means  oi 
collective  action? 

people's  support  essentiax. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  last 
point  which  I  regard  as  the  most  basic  point 
of  all.  ,      ^ 

The  problem  of  the  American  people's  at- 
titude is  the  greatest  single  problem  facing 
American  foreign  policy  today. 

As  difficult  as  our  relations  are  with  al- 
lies; as  difficult  as  our  relations  are  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  as  difficult  as  our  relations  are 
with  the  neutral  area;  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all  Is  to  overcome  the 
"mental  Iron  curtain"  which  separates  some 
of  our  own  people  from  reality. 

THE   MENTAL   IRON   CURTAIN   HERB 

Yes  there  is  a  "mental  Iron  curtain"  In 
this  land  today— created  by  misinformation. 


propaganda,  and  loose  thinking.  But  the 
people  can  overocHne  this  Iron  curtain  If 
they  so  choose. 

Of  what  does  this  Iron  curtain  consist? 
From  what  does  it  derive? 
It  derives  from  many  things. 
It  derives  from  a  certain  bitterness  towards 
our  allies  for  a  vast  number  of  reasons. 

lliere  is  a  subsurface  boiling  of  emotions, 
of  historical  Jealo\isles  and  hatreds  dating 
back  many  decades  against  Britain  or  other 
powers. 

But  regardless  of  whether  such  emotions 
may  once  have  been  Justified,  on  either  side 
or  both  sides  of  the  ocean — such  emotions 
are  suicidal  today.  And  they  simply  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  who 
thrive  on  historic  fueds  between  peoples. 

Then,  there  is  a  bitterness  against  certain 
glaring  follies  committed  by  previous  Amer- 
ican administrations.  Those  administra- 
tions in  many  instances  were  not  frank  and 
honest  with  the  American  people. 

The  conclusion  of  certain  secret  wartime 
agreements,  with  various  dreadful  provisions; 
the  violation  of  certain  pledges  of  honor  to 
friendly  peoples — these  and  other  factors  In- 
evitably contributed  to  this  well  of  bitter- 
ness among  certain  segments  of  the  American 
people. 

I  for  one  despised  the  secret  agreements. 
But  I  am  not  one  to  dwell  on  these  or  other 
bitter  mistakes  of  yesteryear. 

Today's  challenges  are  too  great.  But 
some  people  did  not  feel  that  way  and  still 
do  not  feel  that  way.  They  prefer  to  rake 
old  coals  to  white  heat,  ignoring  more  Im- 
mediate dangers. 

After  a  while,  in  some  quarters,  a  hostility 
developed,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  toward  al- 
most any  constructive  step  in  foreign  policy, 
a  hostility  against  any  efl<vt  «|t  international 
cooperation. 

One  can  see  this  hostility  expressed  In  the 
attitude  that  "everything  is  wrong,"  "that 
no  ally  is  doing  anything  right."  that  "noth- 
ing constructive  with  our  allies  is  possible." 

MAGNIFTINa    tNTER-AT.T.TED   DIFFERENCES 

One  can  see  It  In  the  attitude  of  certain 
people  who  seem  eagerly  to  look  for  signs  of 
dissension  between  oxirselves  and  our  allies. 
These  people  are  not  limited  to  this  side 
of  the  ocean. 

Every  time  there  is  an  inter-Allled  differ- 
ence of  opinion — and  there  Is  plenty — It  Is 
quickly  magnified.  Every  time  there  Is  some 
sh(Htcoming  on  the  part  of  some  country— 
and  there  are  plenty  of  such  shortcomings— 
they  are  taken  as  a  sign  that  such  country 
is  completely  unworthy  of  American  support, 
and  that  we  should  practically  break  rela- 
tions. V 

All  this  Is  a  part  of  the  "mental  iron  cur- 
tain." And  I  say  to  you  my  friends  today, 
that  there  is  no  more  important  task  in  our 
land  than  to  overcome  this  iron  curtain. 

How?     With  the  truth. 

WE    NEBD    MORE    THAN    MAJORITT    SUPPORT 

Why?  Because  the  iron  curtain  will  sab- 
otage American  for«iign  policy — ^will  disrupt 
our  chances  to  build  a  better  world. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  all  one 
needs  to  conduct  foreign  policy  Is  51  percent 
of  the  votes  In  the  Congress  and  61  percent 
of  the  support  of  the  American  people. 

I,  for  one.  have  never  believed  that. 

One  does  not  win  a  battle  on  the  baUlefleld 
by  majority  votes. 

It  takes  the  united  effort  on  the  part  of  an 
of  one's  forces.  If  someone  is  dragging  his 
feet,  the  battle  can  be  lost. 

The  task  is  too  difficult  to  be  achieved  with 
divided  ranks  and  half-willing  hearts.  We 
need  greater  unity,  greater  teamwork. 

CONSTRUCTIVE   DIFFERENCES   WELCOME 

Now  let  me  reiterate,  my  friends,  that  in 
speaking  of  unity  r»pl«slat  *•*•  »«<»  **";~ 
tain.  I  am  not  ^leaktacj*^  ainatnatlM  aU 
min(X'  walls  of  h«*i«s*  ' 
arate  men  on  var4<An 
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...i.«onr«  after  some  period  of  service  on 
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clear  how  he  feels  about  agriculture  when  he 
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a  coauiion  oi  iree  peoples,  ana  noimng 
would  play  more  directly  Into  the  hands  of 
the    crafty    leader*    oX    that    gigantic    Red 

aupei -state. 


vm^nru  Uivr  dzam  oppoexs  brickxb  amkmomxmt 

am  delighted  to  report  that  recently  I 

wr^te  ta  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  de- 


■ucn   recuKuii.iuu. 

So  Is  the  fact  that,  from  the  start  of  his 
career,  he  rose  from  the  ranks  to  become  the 
brilliant  Chief  of  Staff   to  Slsenhower  In 


of  United  States  Imports  and  exporte.  So, 
Inevitably  the  repercxisslons  of  trade  Impact 
our  foreign  policy. 


Yes   there  is  a  "mental  Iron  curtain"  In 
this  land  today— created  by  mialnXormatlon. 


mlncH-  walls  of  iMtMa* 
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But  ilwsys  l*t  an  of  w»  keep  our  eyes  on 
the  fimdam«Btal  obJectlTe— U»  greatest 
objMtlre  of  aU.  

It  la  the  target  of  national  survlTal. 

We  :nust  survlTe  from  the  menace  ftom 
within  no  matter  what  quarter  It  comes 
from,  knd  surrlTe  tpom  the  menace  from 
witbotit. 

T  n  OaXAT  QUESTION   OF  OUX  TXUKS 

Tbei  e  la  only  one  great  question  in  these 

times. 

It  li:  "Shall  western  civilization  sxirvlve 
or  shili  it  be  extinguished,  like  so  many 
clvilla  tions  before?' 

Shall  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the  changing 


Shal  I  we  provide  adequate  leadership  for 
the  di  itresaed  world,  the  divided  world,  the 
confus  Bd  world? 

Shall  we  face  up  to  the  facts — economic, 
politic  U.  military— or  shaU  we  blindly  ignore 

them?  „    ^ 

I  ant  confident  that  the  answers  to  all  of 
ttJese  juestions  will  be  sound  ones  and  In- 
splrlnj    ones. 

I  an  confident  that  the  people  shall  be 
adequ  »te  to  the  great  challenges  which  con- 
front  t. 


Hearings  oa  Postal  Rate  Increase  Lef- 
isLliM  Shodd  B«  Deferred  Until 
li<  re  Facts  Are  ATtMable 
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9a^aD%  as  man  can  keep  «B»  open  mind  on 
teviee.  so  long  as  they  are  open  to  reason,  to 
facts,  to  understanding,  there  U  no  leaaon 
why  their  dlflerences  eannot  and  should  not 
be  aired,  and  harmony  result. 

No  one  feels  more  strongly  than  I  that  for- 
eign policy  wiU  fail  if  any  of  us  take  on  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  State  must  be  slavishly  foUowed  cr 
that  "they  know  all  there  is  to  know."  I 
have  never,  and  never  wUl  believe  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  extreme  atti- 
tude U  taken  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  can  "do  no  right."  that 

"everything  which  they  do  U  wrong."  then 

I  say  to  you.  my  friends,  that  that  atUt\ide     envlro^ent  of  a  changing  world? 
can  harm  this  country. 

And  so.  my  friends,  I  feel  that  everyone 
of  us  owns  an  obligation  to  help  breakdown 
the  Iron  Curtain  which  exists  within  tiila 
country. 

Each  of  us,  whether  It  Is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress,  or  In  our  office,  or  in  our  union, 
university,  or  home,  can  help  ccaitribute  to 
reason,  to  understanding,  to  faith,  and  con- 
fidence. 

The  Book  of  Books  tells  us:  "Come  let  us 
reason  together."  It  tells  us  that  "faith  will 
move  mountains."  That  Is  what  I  want  to 
have  done — to  move  the  mountains  of  fear 
and  bitterness. 

And  so,  my  friends,  we  have  viewed  the 
different  types  of  limitations  on  our  foreign 
policy,  constitutional,  personnel,  economic, 
budgetary,  cultural,  political,  and  psycho- 
logical. 

We  have  viewed  some  of  the  basic  facts  on 
the  changing  world  scene. 

We  have  noted  the  fact  that  we  cannot  at- 
tain precisely  all  that  we  might  want  In  pres- 
ent foreign  policy.  But  we  mxist  try  to  at- 
tain as  much  as  can  be  achieved,  under  the 
dlfBetilt  circumstances. 

We  have  seen  that  the  basic  limitations 
which  bind  us  are  those  which  we  impose 
▼oltmtarlly  on  oxirselves.  Some  of  these 
limitations  are  sound — our  magpaiflcent  Con- 
stitution, for  example,  so  long  as  Its  present 
framewtx'k  Is  maintained. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  want  other 
limitations — blind  limitations  to  prevail — a 
mental  iron  curtain,  for  example,  an  iron 
curtain  separating  some  of  our  people  from 
reality.  I  do  not  want  us  to  have  our  view 
obstructed  by  our  blindness. 

I  want  to  see  us  achieve  greater  harmony. 

greater  teamwork  on  American  foreign  policy. 

I  want  to  see  honest  criticism  of  current 

trends,  wherever  men  feel  in  their  own  hearts 

that  such  criticism  is  deserved. 

But  I  want  such  criticism  to  be  respon- 
sible. 

CONCBESS'  nnrxsncATiONs  cbttcux. 

And,  I  urge  alao  a  responsible  attitude  to- 
ward the  Congreos.  In  particular,  I  urge  a 
responsible  attitude  toward  congressional  in- 
vestigations. Tlie  investigative  role  is  one  of 
the  most  crucial  and  often  one  of  the  least 
understood  roles  of  the  Congress. 

Historically,  It  has  been  one  of  the  great 
safeguards  ot  American  liberties,  of  Ameri- 
ca's Internal  security.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  great  sources  for  preventing  and  expos- 
ing ezcesees  on  the  pcvt  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government. 

A  review  of  congreeslonid  investigations 
during  the  last  decade  shows  this — often, 
even  when  these  probes  were  directed  against 
aome  of  the  gravest  threats  to  America's  in- 
ternal security,  the  probes  and  the  probers, 
themselves,  have  bad  to  overcome  the  bit- 
terest sort  of  opposition  and  to  face  the 
most  violent  personal  attack. 

This  opposition  often  came  from  those 
who  at  the  least  did  not  comprehend  the 
gravity  of  the  threat  to  our  security,  or  at 
the  most  who,  in  some  instances,  were  active 
participants  in  creating  and  expanding  that 
threat. 

Tee;  congressional  Investigations,  particu- 
larly against  the  subversive  problem,  are  one 
of  the  most  crucial  phases  In  the  Congreea' 
responsibUities. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARELS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OP  usxmnscrtk 

m  ^CBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESINTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2, 19^3 

Mi  HAOEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Spea  :ei°,  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
inter  ;st  displayed  in  the  pending  hearing 
before  the  House  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Servi  ee  Committee,  I  believe  that  the 
Mem  >ers  of  the  House  will  be  interested 
in  a  statement  which  I  prepared  and 
whic  1 1  wanted  to  give  to  the  full  com- 
mits e  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing 
on  H  R.  6052,  a  postal  rate  increase  bill, 
this  morning. 

Th  iS  statement  of  mine  explains  fully 
the  r  iasons  why  I  supported,  along  with 
othei  members  of  the  committee,  a  post- 
pone nent  of  the  hearings  imtil  early 
next  year.  I  made  most  of  the  points  of 
my  s  ;atement  in  executive  session,  after 
the  I  earings  had  been  opened. 

M]  prepared  statement  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mtttes,  and  others  here  assembled  for  this 
most  Important  hearing,  as  the  oldest  Mem- 
ber, I  long  with  Representative  Tom  MtntxAT 
ot  Te  measee,  of  the  poet  office  and  post  roads 
portliin  at  this  committee  first  established 
in  18  >8;  as  vice  chairman  of  this  great.  Im- 
porta  at  and  enlarged  committee  now  known 
as  thi  t  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, and  as  the  senior  minority  member  who 
wrotq  the  minority  report  on  the  postal  in- 
crease bill,  considered  and  p>assed  in  the 
82d  C  ongress,  I  feel  prompted  and  qualified 
to  mEike  a  detailed  statement  to  the  full 
como  littee  at  this  tlsve  In  connection  with 
the  c  3iisideration  of  a  new  bill.  H.  B.  6052, 
only  ntroduced  on  July  1,  which  would  dras- 
ticail  r  Increase  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  postal  rates. 

Incidentally,  the  time  between  the  Intro- 
ducti  }n  of  the  bill.  July  1.  and  the  scheduling 
of  heu'lngs  Is  perhaps  the  shortest  time  in 
the  1  Istory  of  major  postal  rate  legislation. 

Pu  thermore.  the  ttane  between  the  day. 
laei    tklay,  July  10,  of  the  announcement 


of  bearings  and  the  date  for  the  proposed 
start  of  the  hearings.  Monday,  July  18.  la 
undoubtedly  the  shortest  ever  given  In  the 
committee  on  a  bill  at  BVtcii  major  Impor- 
tance to  every  cltteen  of  the  country  as  this 
one  is.  A  full  committee  meeting  on  a  Mon- 
day also  Is  a  new  precedent,  the  like  cf  whleh 
Is  beyond  the  memwry  of  the  older  membera 
rf  the  oommltee. 

Why  such  hasty  actlont 
The  leadership  of  both  Houses  has  re- 
peatedly reported  and  announced  that  this 
session  of  Congress  would  recess  by  August 
1.  Only  Saturday,  Senator  WnxiAM  P. 
Knowland,  the  present  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  announced  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  adjournment  in  from  2  to  3  weeks. 
Is  anyone  so  gullible  and  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  we  eould  hold  full  and  complete 
hearings,  await  the  printing  of  the  hear- 
ings, have  time  for  studying  them,  go  into 
several  days  of  executive  sessions,  get  com- 
mittee reports  prepared  and  written  up,  go 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  and  later  get  con- 
sideration in  the  House  before  adjournment. 
No,  I  doubt  tliat  anyone  could  expect  this. 
It  never  has  been  dee,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  recent  history  of  the  Congress  on  a  major 
postal-rat«i  change  bill. 

So  what  Is  all  the  pressure  for?  Why  the 
haste  and  impatience?  The  Postmaster 
General  himself  has  said  that  within  2 
years  wc  should  have  a  better  basis  on  which 
to  evaluate  the  sufficiency  and  propriety  of 
what  he  says  wotUd  be  temporary  rates. 

I  hope  no  one  wants  to  rush  and  Jam 
through  a  measure  without  full  and  oom- 
plete  hearings  with  everyone  who  wishes  to 
be  given  a  fair  c^portunity  to  be  heard. 
And  an  individual,  whether  he  repreeenU 
only  himself  or  a  million  dtlaens.  should 
have  that  opportunity  and  prlvUege. 

Purthermore,  theee  witnesses  from  far 
and  wide,  should  have  ample  notice  and  an- 
nouncement so  that  they  too  can  hear  and 
listen  to  any  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thiir  Summerfleld,  the  Poatmaater  General. 
or  his  assistants.  We  can  be  sure  from  pre- 
vious experience  that  the  Post  Office  Depart*. 
ment  will  have  lt#  several  obaervers,  and 
properly  so,  at  all  of  the  sessions  of  hearlnga 
on  proposed  postal  rate  increases. 

Purthermore,  to  act  Intelligently  I  am 
very  sxrre  the  10  new  members  of  this  com- 
mittee of  25,  will  want  to  listen  to  and  ask^ 
pertinent  questions  of  most  of  the  wltnessea 
who  may  appear  before  us. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  committee  and 
this  Congress,  less  than  2  years  ago  refused 
to  endorse  the  increases  that  the  Postmaster 
General  now  proposes.  Tlila  action  was 
taken  with  the  almost  same  available  facts 
as  known  to  us  today. 

Is  it  at  all  logical  to  assume  that  these 
same  members  would  reverse  themselves 
today  with  perhaps  even  less  knowledge  of 
the  situation  under  changed  conditions? 

Before  taking  legislative  action  on  rates, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  know  more  about  and 
see  at  least  some  results  of  widely  publi- 
cized deficit  reducing  economy  and  efficiency 
program  for  which  we  have  high  hopes?  We 
are  confident  that  such  a  program  will  be 
fully  developed  and  will  be  successful  In  the 
next  few  years.  And  should  we  act  Just  a 
few  days  after  a  long-needed  advisory 
board  or  committee  has  tieen  selected  and 
approved  by  the  Senate? 

I  understand  that  the  Postmaster  General 
appeared  before  the  Senate  CivU  Service 
Committee  and  pleaded  for  confirmation  of 
the  President's  nominations  to  this  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Poet  Office  Department.  He 
said,  I  understand,  among  other  things,  that 
he  needed  them  and  their  good  Judgment, 
counsel  and  experience.  This  group  was 
authorised  by  the  Congress  In  1949. 

It  now  has  been  organized  and  should 
they  be  ignored  dtuing  their  first  week  of 
service  by  this  proposed  hasty  program  of 
short  and  quick  hearings  on  a  far-reaching 
measure  on  which  they  covild  provide  much 
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assistance  after  some  period  of  service  on 
the  Board.  Isn't  it  much  wiser  to  wait  a 
few  months  to  secure  help,  guidance,  advice, 
and  suggestions  from  this  Board  of  seven 
outstanding,  able,  and  most  prominent 
Americans  on  the  most  Important  matter 
that  they  ever  could  be  called  on  for  as- 
sistance during  their  term  of  office? 

We  should  also  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  the  82d  Congress  approved  a  program 
known  as  the  Carlson  resolution,  providing 
for  a  complete  study  of  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment with  special  emphasis,  I  am  as- 
sured, on  the  subject  of  postal  rates  and 
postal  rate  making  policies  and  procedtires. 
Can  anyone  deny  that  we  could  do  a  much 
better  Job  in  considering  postal  rate  changes 
after  we  receive  and  study  the  report  and 
findings  of  the  Carlson  resolution  group? 

Wouldn't  It  be  wise  to  wait  to  see  what 
will  be  the  results  of  the  excellent  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  made  to  the 
Poet  Office  Department  in  the  report  nxade 
by  the  subcommittee  on  postal  operations  of 
which  Mrs.  ST.  Gkobce  was  the  chairman? 

And  stUl  furthermore,  the  postal  data  and 
statistics  on  revenue  and  expenses  for  the 
Poet  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1,  IfiSS,  will  be  avaUable  early 
next  year.  This  period  will  give  lu  a  more 
accurate  picture  and  pattern  of  the  postal 
situation,  in  view  of  the  postal  rate  IncretMcs 
on  second  and  third  class  mail  last  year  and 
this  year. 

We  would  not  be  Justified  In  making  any 
more  rate  changes  at  this  time.  The  public 
could  not  be  told  the  facts  and  the  truth 
of  the  postal  situation  since  the  Department 
Itself  doesn't  know,  this  conunittee  doesnt 
know  and  the  Congreea  doeen't  know.  If  It 
did,  wasn't  It  foolish  to  pass  the  Carlson 
resolution,  or  to  appoint  and  approve  the 
new  advisory  bofu-d? 

Furthermore,  hearings  at  this  already  busy 
period  for  all  of  us  will  mean  that  our  com- 
mittee will  have  to  lay  aside  further  consid- 
eration on  many  other  bills,  some  very  im- 
portant, others  of  a  minor  nature,  on  which 
hearings  have  been  held  and  executive  ses- 
sions held,  by  members  of  subcommittees, 
under  the  various  Republican  chairmen.  In 
other  words,  there  are  important  bUU  on 
which  a  lot  of  time  has  been  spent  and  work 
and  which  will  have  to  be  laid  aside  at  this 
time  If  we  riish  into  this  new  schedule  of 
postal-rate  hearmgs. 

In  view  of  all  the  above  facts.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  b<!  difficult  for  anyone  not  to 
agree  to  a  postponement  of  the  final  con- 
sideration of  the  postal-rate  bill  until  Jan- 
uary or  Pebrtiary  of  next  year  when  more 
data  and  pertinent  facts  will  be  available  on 
the  postal-fiscid  situation,  more  experi- 
enced advice  and  council  will  be  offered,  and 
we  can  more  properly,  more  Intelligently  con- 
sider and  act  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  6052,  or  any 
other  postal-rate  measure.  Therefore,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  that  these  pending  hear- 
ings reopen  late  In  January  or  early  in  Feb- 
ruary 1954.  at  your  discretion  and  calL 


Lithaanian  ladependence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OF  acAasACHTranra 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  on  the  observance 
of  Ldthuania's  Independence  Day.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statxmxmt  bt  ScMAToa  KzHMxmr 
The  observance  of  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  called  forth  from  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  numerous  ex- 
pressions of  encouragement  and  support  for 
Lithuania's  valiant  fight  for  existence.  These 
expressions  show  a  firm  approval  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  in  regard  to  the 
continuing  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States. 

A  number  of  Members  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Other  Members  addressed  large  audiences  of 
citizens  of  this  great  country  of  oiirs  in 
various  cities  where  observances  of  this  sig- 
nificant anniversary  were  held.  Numerous 
Members  voiced  their  sentiments  in  state- 
ments to  the  Lithuanian  Anxerican  Informa- 
tion Center,  New  York  City,  a  press  agency 
of  the  Lit'nuanlan  American  Council  which 
\inites  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  or  extraction  of 
various  political  and  religious  affiliations. 

With  a  sublime  faith  and  trust  In  Almighty 
God  and  a  confidence  that  the  people  of 
Lithuania  will  eventually  regain  their  God- 
given  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  I  have  heretofore  presented  to 
the  Congress  speeches  and  statements  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  observances. 


Rock  aad  a  Hard  Place 


clear  how  he  feels  about  agiicxilture  when  he 
pointed  out  that  one  out  of  nine  are  engaged 
in  some  sort  of  agricultural  activity  and  If 
they  were  not  prosperous  the  other  part  of 
the  Nation's  population  too  would  suffer.  In 
the  face  of  all  those  facts  Benson  continues 
to  ignore  the  plight  of  fcirmers  and  ranchers 
of  this  Nation.  Some  weeks  ago  we  voiced  la 
this  coliunn  the  fear  that  Benson  was  de- 
termined to  plow  under  the  small  ranchers 
and  farmers.  Unfortxinately  that  fear  was 
weU  founded. 

Couple  the  stubbornness  of  Benson  with 
that  of  George  M.  Humphrey,  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, and  the  little  people  of  this  Nation  are 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  The  rock 
is  the  stubbornness  of  Benson  and  the  hard 
place  Is  Humphrey's  hard  money  policy. 
Humplirey  continues  to  raise  the  interest  rate 
on  Government  issues  which  means  that  the 
ooet  of  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  will  be  In- 
creased by  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  all  too 
apparent  that  neither  Humphrey  nor  Ben- 
son give  a  hang  about  the  Republican  plat- 
form or  the  policies  of  President  Elsenhower. 
It  is  plain  that  these  two  Cabinet  members 
in  6  months  have  destroyed  the  benefits  that 
the  people  of  the  Nation  achieved  in  20 
years,  following  the  heartbreaking  and  need- 
less depression  of  the  late  twenties  and 
the  early  thirties.  All  the  safeguards  set  up 
to  prevent  such  a  recurrence  of  a  needleea 
crash  are  being  removed  by  those  two  Cabi- 
net members.  Surely  someone  will  have  the 
courage  to  point  out  to  the  President  how 
he  is  being  knifed  in  the  back  by  these  two 
men  and  the  people  of  the  Nation  Injured. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  checking  the  thinking  of 
the  American  people  is  in  the  so-called 
small-community  press.  These  small 
dailies  and  weeklies  are  closer  to  the 
people  and  reflect  the  thoughts  of  the 
people. 

In  the  attached  editorial  from  the 
Stillwater  (Okla.)  News-Press  is  some 
food  for  thought  for  those  who  shape 
national  policy. 

Those  of  us  from  the  drought-stricken 
Southwest  have  been  trying  for  weeks  to 
convince  the  administration  that  its  pol- 
icies were  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people,  that  bankruptcy  is  on  every  hand. 
Despite  the  overwhelming  proof  that  a 
m<piFn"m  floor  price  for  livestock  is  the 
only  way  to  bring  any  order  out  of  ex- 
isting chaotic  conditions,  the  admiais- 
tration  refuses  to  consider  this  approach. 

This  editorial  pulls  no  pimches.  It 
comes  from  an  editor  who  lives  in  the  city 
where  the  great  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  is  located,  a  com- 
munity where  the  heartbeat  of  Oklahoma 
agriculture  Is  strongest.  There  is  much 
significance  in  the  comment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bock  and  a  Hahd  Placc 

Many  American  citizens  rightfully  wonder 
If  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  Agricultural  Secretary. 
Is  able  to  read.  When  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
was  a  candidate  for  President  he  subscribed 
to  the  RepubUcan  platform  guaranteeing  fair 
prices  for  farm  products  and  went  one  step 
more  when  he  said  If  that  was  not  enough 
then  there  must  be  100  percent  or  more  of 
parity.  Now  that  Benson  Is  agricultural  Sec- 
retary he  Is  attempting  to  set  a  new  course  of 
action  on  agricultural  affairs.  

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  President  Ksenhower. 
In  a  TV  report  to  the  Nation,  made  It  quite 


The  Soviet  Dove  of  Peace  Is  a  Stof  ed 
Pappet**— National  AMVET 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLUif  oa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  1953  issue 
of  the  National  AMVET.  The  editorial 
entitled  "The  Big  Show"  follows: 
Thi  Bio  Show 

It  Is  more  -than  3  months  now  since 
the  BIremlin  crew  put  on  their  best  motim- 
Ing  faces  for  the  benefit  of  the  West  whUe 
they  laid  away  the  benlgn-Iooklng  llUle 
peasant  whose  mustachioed  portrait  had 
the  dubious  distinction  of  creating  more 
hate  and  fear  among  men  tlian  that  of  any 
other  man  in  history. 

The  West  has  suspected  that  behind  the 
mournful  faces  of  the  Klremlin  flunkies  who 
groveled  at  the  feet  of  "Papa"  Stalin  was 
much  elation  over  the  passing  of  the  Red 
ruler  of  Moscow. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  death  of  Stalin  was  the  signal  for  a 
new  "public  relations"  policy  to  be  put  Into 
effect  which  quickly  became  known  around 
the  world  as  the  Russian  "peace  offensive. - 

Needless  to  say.  somebody  must  have  been 
reading  up  on  Comrade  Lenin  whose  basio 
philosophy  was  divide  and  conquer. 

An  analysis  of  the  old  Stalin  "foreign 
policy"  reveals  that  Instead  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Soviet  position  in  world  affairs.  It 
succeeded  in  uniting  two-thirds  of  the  world 
in  an  iron-clad  determination  to  resist  the 
spread  of  the  "Red  Death."  

Now  It  appears  that  the  new  crew  o* 
Kremlin  string  puUershare  dusted  otf  Marx 
and  Lenin  and  have  foaa  iMak  %•  ^•T'Jj 
time"  communism  ImMIbc  •*  *^  *•■«  «» 
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Taxation:  Bzpfratloii  ai  tbe  qwelal  «»:laa        m  TOtln?  for  exUnaakaa  of  the  exeew-        Whereae  there  are  further  aeetlaoaa*  the 
«»d  corporate  income  ta«ene«t.prtog  wlU     profit*  tax.  I  WOttW  h»V©  Uked  to  see  the     •'^'•^**."!L!*lf*:,"!*!if,r^„'^S*S!l 


uu-eac  

Tab;  congrcflsional  tn^astlgatlons.  partien-  of 

larly  agalzut  the  ■ubreralTe  proMem.  are  one  the 
ox  the  moat  cnidkl  pbaaee  In  the  Oongrew* 

reeponsibUltlee.  last 


ductl  in  of  the  bill.  July  1,  and  the  scheduling 

he  firings  is  perhaps  the  shortest  time  in 

1  Istory  of  major  postal  rate  legislation. 

Pu  thermore,  the  ttane  between  the  day. 

tfctey,  July  10,  ot  the  announcement 
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It  now  has  been  organized  and  ■hould 
they  be  Ignored  during  their  first  week  of 
service  by  this  proposed  hasty  program  of 
short  and  quick  hearings  on  a  far-reaching 
measure  on  which  they  covild  provide  much 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


action  on  agricultural  affairs.  

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  President  Elsenhower, 
In  a  TV  report  to  the  Nation,  made  it  quite 
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good  f  dlowship  while  J^^^^'^^tM 
Jortun*   moment    to   whip   o«t    the   fktal 

*°^enkoT  and  crew  have  ^T^^ 
»»«Tri  to  Bet  themselves  a  reputation  as 
^^nVin."  witness  tberec^d  from 
thTday  they  took  over.  K**^»J^A*J* 
STorge'  acquitting  the  condemned  Jewish 
^c^  and  absolving  them  ot  any  part  In 
the  death  of  former  Red  leaders. 

This  was  the  curtain  raiser,  and  the  show 
was  on.  The  old  two-a-day  routine  *t  the 
raiace  had  nothing  on  the  aerobatics  taking 
place  at  the  Kremlin. 

^  The  string  pullers  went  to  work  and  the 
puppets  in  the  sateHrtes  danced.  The  big 
JSWe  emceed  by  the  ^^^^'^'^'^^J,^ 
pro^rhed  Britain.  France.  «^  *f"^"!j 
States,  suggesting  an  agreement  *?  i«^nt 
any  future  air  Incidents  such  as  the  shoot- 
SdWj  of  American  and  British  planes  over 
Germany  and  Asia.  ^  _*  *».■ 

Recently  the  acts,  have  come  on  so  '"t  toe 
West  has  had  to  rub  Its  collective  eyes:  Reds 
Grange  repatriation  of  Allied  civilians  held 
iTl^th  Korea-Reds  offer  to  renew  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Tugoelavla-^Bechs  re- 
SLe  AP  Newsman  WUliam  Oatls-Russla 
tfrops  claims  to  Dardanelles  territory— Rus- 
slan-bom  wives  of  foreigners  permitted  to 
leave  Soviet— Travel  restrictions  on  fw- 
elgners  wltWn  the  Soviet  relaxed--Bulgarla 
offers  to  settle  border  dispute  ^^thOreece. 

rinaUy,  concessions  were  supposed  tobe 
granted  Bast  German  workers  as  the  result 
ct  a  staged  protest.  

But  this  is  where  the  show  got  out  of  hand, 
and  the  knife  swept  through  the  air  as  deadly 

"•Srked  dagger  slashed  with  b^tal  force, 
revealing  again  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet 
design  In  all  its  deadly  ramifications. 

It  Is  almost  Incomprehensible,  but  even  at 
the  time  the  Red  strong-arm  men  were  stuff- 
ing East  German  prisons,  the  Kremlin  con- 
tinued to  offer  overtures  of  love  and  harmony 
to  the  West.  _     ™    *  v— 

And  so  the  show  goes  on.  The  West  has 
been  treated  to  the  backstage  scene,  thanks 
to  the  East  Germans.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
^iftmt  the  West  could  be  taken  in  by  the 
grease-paint  peace  acts,  for  behind  the  stage 
churches  remain  desecrated,  the  votes  all  say 
•TJa."  and  the  men  who  dare  to  disagree  die 
In  frigid  Siberian  slave  camps.  The  dovs  ef 
peace  U  a  puppet,  too— stuffed. 
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What  Our  Elected  Senators  and  Repre- 
•eaUtiTes  to  the  Cour«s«  ^^  the  Uaited 
StatM  Can  Do  To.ProaMla  UnliBTCd 
FraodMi  in  Ow  Lipd 

EXTENSICm  0»  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  L  FORRESTER 

or  oKoaoiA 

IN  THTHODSB  OF  RBPRESBMTATIVXS 

Monday,  July  13. 1953 


Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Oion  time  ago  certain  ciric  organiza- 
tions at  Coliunbiis,  Oa.,  sponsored  an 
essay  contest  upon  the  subject  What 
Our  Elected  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Can  Do  To  Promote  Continued  Freedom 
in  Our  Land,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  winner  would  be  given  a  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  winning  essay  was  written  by 
Miss  Maxine  Turner,  a  high-school 
graduate,  now  residing  at  Columbus.  On., 
and  formerly  residing  at  Butler,  Oa. 
Thin  essay  is  so  well  written  and  ao 


noil  its  up  our  duties  and  responsibilities, 
toa ;  I  beUeve  it  expedient  that  this  essay 
be  irinted  in  the  Congressiokal  RECoai). 
le  essay  reads  as  follows: 
Ooa  Blsctsd  Ssnatobs  akd  Rrpassairr- 

«u,BS     TO     THB     COKGRKSS     OT     TH*     UHTrM 

SniTis   Cam   Do   To   P«>isorr«   CoNTiKUia 
Filkbdom  im  Oua  Lam 

(By  Maxlne  Turner.  Columbus.  Oa.) 
A  nerlca  is  a  land  of  freedom— freedom  not 
onli  of  action  within  the  law.  but  freedom 
of  t  aought.  freedom  of  expression,  and  free- 
don  of  belief.  In  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turlBS,  Americans  fought  to  win  these  free- 
don  m.    Today  we  fight  to  preserve  them. 

T  ae  preservation  of  freedom  is  the  Job  of 
evei  y  clttoen,  but  our  united  effort  requires 
a  giidfng  and  motivating  force.  1  believe 
tha ;  this  force  should  stem  from  the  center 
of  )ur  national  life,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Our  lawmakers  should  set 
the  pace  and  set  the  example  for  promoting 
continued  freedom  In  our  land. 

J  imes  Freeman  Clarke  once  wrote,  A  poli- 
tic! in  thinks  of  the  next  election;  a  states- 
ma  1,  of  the  next  generation."  During  this 
period  In  our  history,  a  candidate  advocat- 
ing immediate  tax  reductions  Is  assured  of 
po]  (ularity.  Even  at  the  sacrifice  of  votes,  a 
sta  tesman  would  vote  to  maintain  high  taxes 
in  the  taterest  of  security  and  decreasing 
del  clt  spending.  If  freedom  Is  to  be  pre- 
serired.  however,  there  must  be  times  when 
th<  next  election  and  party  loyalty  are  for- 
gol  ten  for  the  sake  of  national  unity  and  the 
geieral  welfare. 

American  freedom  Is  based  upon  the  rule 
of  the  majority,  and  a  Congressman  must 
wo  rk  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
wt  om  he  represents.  There  Is  a  chair  In  the 
office  of  Democratic  Senator  Stenicis  which 
Is  reserved  for  the  voters  who  never  get  to 
Wikshington  to  state  their  views.  The  Sen- 
ator says.  •*The  average  man  doesn't  belong 
to  any  pressure  groups.  He's  ^^st  a  good  dtl- 
se  V,  he  doesnt  talk  much.  I  want  to  be  sure 
nc  t  to  forget  him.  That  chair  is  for  him-- 
th  B  man  who  Isn't  there."    All  our  Congreas- 

mm  could  profit  by  this  example.  

Although  a  Congressman  Is  elected  to  serve 
the  beet  Interests  of  his  State,  hs  should  keep 
himself  well  Informed  on  all  Issues  brooght 
b(  fore  Congress  whether  they  are  of  national 
or  sectional  significance.  His  decisions 
si:  ould  be  btised  upon  facts  and  opinions  he 
hi  IS  gathered  and  vote  accordingly.  I/sg- 
rcUlng  Is  definitely  not  a  principle  of  free- 

d(  ma.  _.,, 

The  Ideals  and  principles  of  freedom  wui 
U  re  only  when  men  of  action  and  common- 
si  nse  put  them  Into  terms  of  operating  a 
VI  tst  machine  such  as  our  National  Govern - 
nent.  A  well-oUed,  smoothly  run  machine 
wildom  rusts;  an  efficient,  effective  govem- 
n  ent  does  not  crumble  from  within  and  can 
vitthstand  outside  attack. 

The  guiding  principle  of  our  Congress 
should  be  that  nothhig  Is  poUtically  right 
s  hlch  is  morally  wrong.  When  government 
U  kept  on  a  high  moral  plane,  democracy  and 
£  eedom  foUow  in  a  natural  sequence. 

As  a  voter  with  my  first  election  yet  to 
ome,  my  thoughts  are  turned  toward  our 
C  ovemment  and  the  Influence  It  has  upon 
r  ly  Ufa.  As  a  senior  graduating  from  high 
8  :hool,  my  hopes  are  ttimed  toward  living 
1 1  a  free  world.  As  an  American,  my  faith 
ii  placed  in  the  things  that  make  America 
ereat  and  the  things  that  will  keep  her 
treat — amcmg  them  her  Congress  and  its 
]  [embers. 


TUt  Gift  Hone  Has  Bad  Tedk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  MISSOT7U 

IH  THE  BOOSE  OT  BEPBBSENTATIVEB 

Monday,  July  13. 1953 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  essay  fortifies 
iiy  view  that  the  coming  generations 
^  rUlxCarry  on  our  philosophies  and  con- 
<  epts,  if  we,  those  trusted  with  the  re- 
s  ponsibilities  of  government  now,  wHl 
rreserve  our  way  of  life  so  as  to  deliver 
Ihese  concepts  over  to  our  successors 


Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  the  follcwlng 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  for 
Sunday.  July  12,  1953: 

THIS  Girr  Hoasx  Has  Bad  Txsm 
(Bf  Jowpta  AlBC^) 

The  administration  has  won  lt»  fiflkt  o»s» 
theVxc.-  profit,  tax,  and  the  Whit.  House 
mood  1.  not  to  look  th.  gift  how.  to  th. 
SSh  The  Prertdents  is^lalatlve  strmteglst. 
i„  even  claiming  a  ma)or  succe-.  Just  m 
they  did  after  the  flghU  over  the  extension 
Sttie  B.clpcocal  Trad.  Act  ««»  theconfix- 
matlon  of  Charles  B.  Bolil«i  as  Amtoas-dor 

to  Uo«:ow.  ^^ 

Meanwhile,  a  good  many  oi  th.  man  «- 
perlenced  con«re«lonal  »«*«*•  .»^";: 
^  as  weU  as  Democratic,  are  ••T^"*** 
this  was  the  kind  of  victory  that  ou^t  to 
mak.  a  prudent  commander  think  twice. 
SS  ^E-   teu   a   .lgnifle«»t    poUUcal 

First,  the  Presktont  wm  not  con^Hely 
victorious  in  any  of  these  three  major  strug- 
gles of  his  first  «>ngr«.»on»l  sMSlan.  Inth. 
tax  fight,  be  wind  tor  mtctaukm  of  the  sp.- 
cUl  corporate  Income  tax  and  odw  tawa. 
as  weU  as  the  excess  profits  tax.  He  had  to 
forget  about  his  supplemMtary  request,  so 
the  excise  and  corporate  tocom.  tax  explr*- 
tlon  will  stare  him  to  th.  1M»  twxt  y—r. 

In  the  same  manner.  In  th.  reciprocal 
trade  fight,  he  had  to  agree  to  th.  Bouse 
projMt  to  pack  the  Tariff  Commission.  And 
after  the  Bohlen  fight  he  had  to  promla^ 
or  thought  he  had  to  promls.— to  avoid  swch 
conflicts  in  futur..  Btone  of  thmm  cos>es»- 
slons  was  trivaL  Th.  promise  made  ^ 
the  Bohlen  fight,  for  Instance,  tomm  Ju* 
bom.  hnmiUating  fru»t  to  th.  form  (<  Swia- 
tor  Joseph  R.  McCastht*.  suecMsful  veto  of 
the  impeccable  Paul  H.  Nltze-S  Def«nM  De- 
partment appototment.  

Second,  the  Prerident  shoold  never  have 
been  forced  to  fight  for  such  rwpits  es 
these,  much  less  make  compromise,  to  wto. 
On  taxes  and  reciprocal  trade,  he  wm  only 
asking  for  time  to  reach  a  final  d«:lsUm. 
The  Bohlen  nomination  should  bav.  bwn 
whoUy  noncontroverslal. 

In  fact,  you  have  to  go  all  the  way  back  to 
the  \mhappy  administration  o«  XJlysw.  8. 
Grant  t^  find  another  Just-elected,  trtom- 
phantly' popular  American  President  run- 
ning into  this  kind  of  trouble  with  tti.  Con- 
gress.   This  Is  a  warning.  In  and  of  Itself. 

Third,  and  finally,  such  a  warning  bode. 
m  for  the  next  session  of  Congress,  when 
the  rially  Wg  issues  have  got  to  be  tackled. 
This  Is  one  of  the  really  peculiar,  much  too 
little  noticed  features  of  th.  administra- 
tion's performance  to  date.  The  tnily  major 
Issues  have  been  put  off.  They  have  been 
referred  to  commissions.  They  have  been 
taken  under  advisement.  And  they  have 
not  been  decided. 

TU.  administration  Is  largsly  compced  of 
men  who  are  Inexperienced  to  government, 
or  politics,  or  both.  They  cannot  be  blamed 
for  wanttog  time  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  th.  big  IssuM.  But  the  practical  effect 
of  this  deUylng  tactic  wlU  be  to  produce  a 
really  halr-ralstog  legislative  program  for  the 
next  congressional  session,  when  all  the 
Members  will  want  to  go  home  and  mend 
their  fences  for  th.  1954  elections. 

The  list  tells  the  downright  awe-lnqdnng 
■tory. 


Amb 


Tt 


to  lust  such  a  commimlty  that  I  be-     th* 
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l^txatlon:  BcplratleB  at  ttat  speotal 
and  oorporat.  tooome  tasm  ruact  spring  wUl 
cost  th.  OovcmnMnt  anoth»  $S  billion  of 
revenue,  a  Umb  wblch  th.  Treasury  cannot 
afford,  m  addition,  th.  gigantic  task  o€  a 
general  tax  revteloa  Is  now  contempUted  for 
the  next  semlon. 

Agrleultwe:  The  emolal  parity  provision, 
cf  the  farm  statute,  ran  out  to  1964.  and  will 
bave  to  be  impimcmA.  With  a  rural  rsosssloa 
In  progress,  nothing  could  b.  mar.  oontro* 
verslaL 

Foreign  Monomle  poUey:  Tb.  BMlprocal 
Trade  Act  must  also  be  rsfdacwL  Foreign 
economic  policy  to  an  wr«i  hotter  subjwst 
than  farm  policy. 

Social  security:  Ttx.  President  has  repeat- 
edly promtoed  to  broaden  social-security 
coverage,  and  to  report«l  determined  to  keep 
his  promlss  before  the  19M  .toctlon.  Thto 
problem,  like  the  tax  and  foreign  trad,  prob- 
lems, will  com.  before  the  Hous.  Ways  and 
Means  CommittM.  There  BepreMntatlve 
DAinxL  Rao  stlU  angrUy  prMldes.  stUl  op- 
posing the  President's  vtewpotot  on  aU  three 
problems,  and  now  thlrsUng  for  revenge  after 
his  recent  defeat. 

Defense  and  the  budget:  Thto  issue  ha. 
also  been  ducked  thto  year  by  taking  a  one- 
shot  defenM  savtog  and  blamtog  the  r»- 
maintog  gH>  on  th.  TTuman  admintotraUon. 
There  to  no  space  her.  for  th.  tMhnlcaUUes. 
but  it  can  be  confidently  steted  that  the 
President  wiU  face  a  budgatary  gap  of  at 
least  SS-fl  hUlloea.  and  perhap.  much  more, 
for  fiscal  1966.  He  will  then  have  to  choose, 
pubUdy  and  frankly,  between  three  truly 
repritent  alternatlvea-eteeply  tocreastog 
taxes,  or  stripping  the  national  defenses,  or 
forgetttog  hto  btidget-balanclng  promise. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  ways  of  OongrMS 
can  Imagtoe  the  oonswiuences  of  a  legisla- 
tive program  ratolng  all  these  vital  issues  to 
an  election  year.  In  addition,  every  one  of 
these  issues  Is  sure  to  arouse  the  antl-Elsen- 
hower  wtog  of  the  Republican  Party.  In  the 
resulting  situation,  simple  harmony  to  un- 
likely to  provide  a  workable  poUtical  strategy. 


In  vottaur  for  grtwiiiroi  of  flse 
profits  tax,  I  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
law  amended  to  offer  immmediate  relief 
for  small  business  concerns.  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  exemption  widened 
to  aid  these  small  businesses,  but  the  rule 
under  which  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  precluded  any  amendment. 

I  hope  that  our  Nation  will  be  m  good 
enough  shape  financially,  when  the  6- 
month  extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
expires,  that  we  can  see  our  way  clear  to 
offer  tax  reductions  both  to  businesses 
and  to  individual  taxpasrers,  without  en- 
dangering further  our  fiscal  stability. 


Excats-Proits  ExtcnsioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOIOMO 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RXPBESENTATTVSB 

Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyomtag.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  voted  with  324  other  Members 
of  this  House  on  last  Friday  In  support 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  6-month  extendon  of  the 
so-called  excess-profits  tax. 

It  was  a  vote  I  cast  with  some  reluc- 
tance; but  it  was  not  cast  thus,  simply 
because  the  administration  wanted  it 
that  way.  I  cast  my  vote  to  extend  the 
excess-profits  tax— adnnittedly  an  in- 
equitable one— because  I  b^eve  that  an- 
other 6  months'  revenue  frwn  this  source 
will  help  this  Nation  recover  Its  ftoancial 
stability.  "Hils  alone  will  not  accomplish 
the  tadc,  of  course,  but  It  will  help  In 
substantial  measure. 

It  is  my  oonvictiott— as  It  has  been  aU 
along — ^that  we  must  see  this  Nation  on 
the  road  to  a  balanced  budget  before  we 
can  afford  to  relax  our  tax  vigilance.  I 
have  expressed  this  opinion  upon  several 
occasions,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  reason 
to  change  my  position  in  this  regard.  I 
see  no  real  advantage  in  reducing  na- 
tional revenues  if  such  reduction  will 
mean  bigger  and  bigger  deficits. 

XCIX — App. 870 


hnnfraiioa  Qeelas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  ItASSACHUSXTTS 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  JtOy  13. 1953 

Mr.  OT^EILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  at  this  time  a  state- 
ment by  Hon.  Edwa«i)  P.  Bolanp.  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  resolution  aAopttd 
by  the  delegates  of  the  Massachusetts 
grand  lodge  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy 
In  America  at  their  convention  assem- 
bled at  Magnolia,  Mass..  on  June  28,  29, 
and  30.  1953: 

ScATBMntT  or  How.  EDwan  P.  Bolams,  or 
ICaaaacaoacriB 

lir.  BoLAWO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  mort 
controversial  potota  In  our  present  Immi- 
gration law  to  the  national  origins  system. 
Thte  system  to  snppoeed  to  fix  immigration 
quotas  on  the  basto  of  the  national  origins 
of  our  population.  Actually,  it  does  not  do 
thto.  F^  It  uses  the  national  origins  of 
the  population  of  1920.  not  1950;  and  hence, 
it  neglects  to  take  toto  consideration  the 
national  origins  of  the  present  population. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
taitlon,  "The  national  origins  system  to 
based  on  false  asstunptions,  unsubstantiated 
by  physical  science,  htotory.  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, or  anthropology.  The  Commteslon 
recommends,  therefore,  that  stoce  the  basto 
at  the  national  origins  system  to  gone,  the 
system  ItmU  should  go.-  ^-,^,  ,. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  my  coltoague,  Mr.  O-Nxni  to 
InserUng  to  the  Raooa.  a  resolution  relative 
to  the  national  origins  system  adopted  by 
Uie  delegates  at  the  Massachusetts  Grand 
Lodge.  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  to  America, 
to  convention  assembled  at  Magnolia.  Mus.. 
on  June  28.  29,  and  30,  196S.  I  commend 
the  Sons  o^  Italy  for  brtnglng  the  remlutlon 
to  th.  attuittoii  ot  th.  CongrMs. 

BasoLTrnoK 

Whereas  as  responslU.  oitiwn.  d  thto  our 
belov«Kl  United  SUtea.  w.  recogntee  the  ne- 
oeMitv  of  preserving  our  land  from  the  entiy 
at  ttiideslrable  or  subversive  elements,  and 
SiiLend  those  sections  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  which  speciftcaUy  contemplate 
tnt«  punxMs;  and 

Whereas  we  recogntee  and  ««»^*^  ^^ 
worthy  purpose  ct  «»«1^^°?*  *t*f ,!f3r 
said  act  which  are  nece^ary  '«  t^«  "*****: 
Son  of  tounlgratlon  and  naturalieatiosi:  and 

^r«»th«re  are  *ctk».  of  the  aloneald 
act  which  are  manifestly  <»»«3rtmtoatay  stooe 
ST-et  above  the  dignity  <<  "^•^'^^ 
S3al  and  geographic  bMl.  ot  superiority; 


Whereas  there  are  further  Motion,  ot  the 
aforesaid  act  which  make  at  our  naturallaad 
citlxm.  a  seccmd-elaas  group  to  that  thay 
are  subject  under  the  law  to  certato  penal- 
tie,  from  which  the  native-born  citloen  la 
exempt;  and 

Whereas  the  aooompltobments  of  our  mem- 
bers constitute  factual  evUleno.  which  es- 
tablishes without  questicm  the  .xoellent  us. 
to  which  Immigrants  from  Italy  have  put  th. 
c^portuiUUe.  offered  to  all  to  our  beloved 
United  SUte.  of  America:  Now,  then,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  Grand  Ix>dge  of 
MasMchuBStts.  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  to 
America,  strongly  condemn  thOM  sMtlona 
of  the  MeCarran-Walter  Act  which  are  b«UMd 
on  the  false  and  gratuitously  insulting 
thMiry  of  a  national  origin,  quota  syston; 
and  be  It  fiirtber 

Beaolved.  That  cc^ies  of  thto  rMOlution  be 
sent  to  each  of  our  Congrtesrorn  and 
Senatora. 


Address  ef  Gea.  Ooaar  Nelson  Bradlej  at 
-   Dedkatery  C^rtmamw  Maildu  tka 


OpeuDf  of  the  Post  Oficc  at  Bndiej, 
W.Va. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WX8T  vnoDfU 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBTrATIVBS 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  » 
fast-growing  town  in  Raleigh  Cotmty, 
West  Virginia,  was  named  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Omar  Nelson  Bradley.  It  is  a  typi- 
cal West  Virginia  town,  and  Its  i>e<«>le  are 
friendly  and  progressive.  Th^  deep 
patriotism  manifested  itself  when,  in 
seeking  to  name  their  community,  they 
dedicated  it  as  a  living  monument  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  Americas  greatest 
generals.  ,   . 

On  Friday.  July  10,  I  accompanied 
General  Bradley  by  plane  to  Bradley, 
West  Virginia,  where  he  spoke  at  a  dedi- 
cation ceremony  marking  the  ofllcial 
opening  of  the  post  office.  It  was  the  last 
oflSclal  speech  of  ttiis  great  American  who 
has  been  caUed  the  soldier's  soldier,  and 
it  was  a  message  reaffirming  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  three  basic  cwiununity  insti- 
tutions—the  home,  the  school,  and  the 

church.  _ 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remario,  i 
wish  to  include  General  Bradley's  words 
in  order  that  they  may  be  a  source  of 
renewed  strength  to  our  people  every- 
where. 

His  address  follows: 

When  I  was  a  boy.  I  grew  up  to  a  eom- 
mtmlty  Just  like  thto.  The  country  out  to 
mmomiyns  a  Uttle  flatter,  but  the  people 
were  ewenUally  the  same,  toterested  in 
^ing  a  good  llf.  tor  their  famlUes  and 
their  children. 

In  one  of  Oie  small  towns  to  which  I  Uved 
the  port  office  was  much  like  thto— a  smalT 
com«  to  the  general  '^■J^  "Xn^do^ 
the  centers  of  community  life.  feU  do  I 
remember  the  potbeUled  stove  glowing  In 
S?^ntertto«.tteold^c«dto«b««l.«2 
the  keg  of  pickles  these  were  ballaiarks  ot 
our  way  of  Uvtog.  

Mtows  of  our  towxfc-^iDW  we  w«.  going  to 
«S;!ioniV  for  a  new  wthooL  or  .nlarg.  th* 

SSSw-aU  were  dtocuwed  around  the  stora 
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younger  children  when  mothers  are  busy. 
\. ,*  w-»_  «Vkat  »}a*  vou  can  do  for 


bit  out  of  place  for  me  to  be  talking  about 
It  today.    Tour  community  has  both  spirit- 


teaehMS  to  the  Mew  Toric  Tmtiun  Union. 
^loTaioiTnever  again  will  be  determtoed  by     Just  as  silly  as  that.  She  estimated  U»re  were  1JX»  Communist 

,^r«Xiiers  or  even  by  navies       ~  What  good  to  a  Havy  plan,  earrtar  (Urn-     teachers  to  the  union. 


of 


attrition,  are  ttilsgi  of  the  past  and  the     with  total  bankruptcy  of  the  Mstioa.    It  1. 


Miss  Mft-»'»'^«*  Turner,  a  high-school 
graduate,  now  residing  at  Columbus.  Oa^ 
and  formerly  residing  at  Butler,  Ga. 
This  essay  is  so  well  written  and  so 


i  ponsilmlties  of  government  now,  wui 
1  reserve  our  way  of  life  so  as  to  deliver 
these  concepts  over  to  our  successors 
unimpaired. 


I! 


m 


m 


Membera  wlU  want  to  go  home  and  mend 
thetr  fences  for  tlie  1954  elections. 

•me  list  teUs  the  downright  »w*-ln«plnng 
story. 


tional  revenues  if  such  rwiucUon  will    p««i^  »<»  geographic 
mean  bigger  and  bigger  deficits, 
zcix— App. 870 
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It  was  to  Just  such  a  community  that  I  be- 
gan to  learn  what  was  expected  of  »»?«'« 
be  wanted  to  Uve  honorably,  and  with  re- 
spect among  his  fellow  cltlaens, 

Ot  course,  there  Is  a  difference  between 
^ur  town  in  Balelgh  and  Fayette  Counties, 
and  the  ones  I  knew  In  Randolph  and  How- 
ard Counties  where  my  father  taught  school 
some  46  years  ago.  Now  everything  »»  more 
modern,  and  UTlng  to  easier.  Electricity  and 
automobiles  have  replaced  the  lamp  •nd  the 
horse  and  buggy.  But  there  ""^  «f*f^ 
fundamentals  of  American  living  that  the 
radio  the  TV  set.  and  the  thermostat  can- 
not replace— integrity,  respect  for  your 
neighbors,  an  interest  In  the  welfare  of  your 
community  and  Nation.  We  have  a  valuable 
heritage    in    the    ideals    of    our    colonial 

ancestors.  ^ .     , 

Today  we  are  participating  In  a  typical 
Amertean  ceremony— the  dedication  of  your 
new  poet  office.  In  the  perspective  of  world 
affairs  this  may  seem  relatively  unimportant, 
and  very  few  people  outside  our  group  here 
today  wUl  note  with  even  passing  Interest 
the  fact  that  another  American  small  town 
lias  been  dedicated  and  named. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  new  American  com- 
munity has  earned  the  right  to  Its  own  name. 
and  Its  own  post  office — there  are  more  than 
40,000  of  them  In  the  United  States  today- 
it  means  that  once  more  the  basic  institu- 
tions of  the  American  way  of  life  have  been 
founded,  nurtured,  and  have  grown  to  a  point 
where  the  world  can  benefit. 

Only,  however.  If  the  people  In  that  com- 
munity realize  and  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

The  real  magic  of  the  American  community 
Ilea  In  the  American  concept  of  citizenship. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  democratic  self- 
government,  even  In  our  owil  town,  tries  Its 
people  more  severely  than  any  other  system 
of  government  In  the  world.  It  demands 
generous  giving  of  your  time  and  effort.  Co- 
operation in  every  activity  Is  essential.  It 
used  to  be  the  harvest,  and  the  springtime 
plowing  that  brought  the  conununlty  to- 
gether. Now  It  Is  the  PTA  and  clubs  like  the 
Uon's  Club  that  call  i<a  neighborly  getting 
together. 

American  community  citizenship  makes  an 
additional  demand — one  that  has  always 
been  met;  the  strong  miist  help  share  the 
burdens  of  the  weak,  the  rich  m\ist  share  the 
burdens  of  the  poor,  if  democracy  is  to  suc- 
ceed. Kven  our  International  policies  are  ex- 
pressions of  this  creed. 

The  basic  training  of  our  citizens  Is  started 
In  the  American  family.  Responsibility  is 
shared,  character  is  developed,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  usefulness  begins. 

My  father  was  a  country  schoolmaster  who, 
over  the  years,  taught  In  various  school- 
houses  In  our  two  counties.  Life  on  a  school- 
master's wages  was  not  calculated  to  make 
one  rich  or  Idle. 

When  we  lived  on  a  farm  my  choree  were 
neither  irksome  nor  unpleasant.  Each  morn- 
ing I  filled  the  woodbox  with  chlpe  and  kin- 
dling for  the  big  kitchen  stove.  I  kept  the 
buckets  filled  with  water  from  the  deep  well 
out  In  back.  When  there  were  cows  in  the 
barn.  I  helped  with  the  milking.  And  dur- 
ing the  years  when  we  kept  200  chickens. 
I  helped  mother  feed  them,  kept  the  hen- 
houce  clean,  and  kept  a  record  on  the  fresh 
white  eggs. 

Just  In  case  some  of  the  younger  people 
may  be  getting  alarmed,  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  am  not  advocating  time-consum- 
ing, tiresome  chores  when  modern  America 
provides  an  easier  and  better  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  thing.  That  would  be  a 
foolish  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  participation  in 
the  household  tasks  helps  develop  responsi- 
bility and  Industry.  More  modem  methods 
have  replaced  many  of  the  chores  I  knew,  but 
there  are  still  many  Joba  boys  and  girls  can 
perform  around  the  hoxue.  They  can  help 
with  the  dishes,  keep  their  rooms  tidy,  mind 
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Tounger  children  when  mothers  are  busy, 

dont  know  what  else  you  can  do  for 

IS  and  girls  to  give  them  the  same  sense 

■  -esponslbUity  that  I  got  when  I  was  a  boy 

filling  the  woodbox  and  cleaning  tt»e 

chimneys  for  mother.    But  you  wlU 

■  to  give  them  something  to  make  them 

that  they  are  contributing  to  the  famUy, 

you  will  have  to  provide  some  systematic 

B  so  that  they  wlU  develop  eelf- 

-,»p.^,  for  later  life. 

1  "rom  my  experience  in  the  Army  I  realise 

the  same  things  that  make  a  good  sol- 

also  make  a  good  citizen:  pride,  courage, 

a  sense  of  responsibility.     The  greatest 

ite  Is  dependabUlty— the  fact  you  can 

.  on  him.    All  these  are  develpped  at 

i,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  chiirch  of  a 

_.»,al  American  small  town. 

<3iaracter  building  begins  to  the  family. 

n  in  the  school  more  opportunities  un- 

,  for  it  is  there  that  the  young  people  of 

country  are  given  the  tools  to  develop 

talents.     It  is  in  the  school  that  de- 

.  teachers  continue  to  train  the  minds 

the  geniua  of  our  boys  and  girls  and 

their  eyea  to  all  the  good  that  they  can 
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h  this  world  of  ours  we  are  fundamentally 
In  a  race  between  education  and  catastro- 
pt  e:  either  we  will  have  sufficient  knowledge 
wl  Ji  which  to  solve  our  national  and  Inter- 
ns tional  problems  or  the  catastrophe  or  an 
\u  welcome  tyranny  Is  bound  to  overcome  us 
In  o\ir  Ignorance.  That's  why  our  free 
pi  bllc-echool  system  Is  the  great  hope  of  our 
future  preparedness  and.  really,  the  hope  of 
tb  B  free  world. 

[  turn  again  to  my  father  when  I  think  of 
ai  other  great  ingredient  of  the  American 
CO  namunity — libraries  of  good  books  through- 
o\  t  the  years. 

[n  those  small  towns  where  father  taught 
sciool  and  in  the  agricultural  communities. 
tl:ere  was  a  great  shortage  of  books.  The 
fl]  St  thing  my  father  did  when  he  started  a 
te  rm  in  a  new  district  was  to  establish  a  local 
111  trary  at  the  school.  If  there  were  no  funds 
f c  r  books — and  there  seldom  were — he  would 
jn  int  out  the  need  to  the  community  lead- 
en, and  then  set  about  organizing  an  Ice- 
cr  sam  supper  at  the  school  and  getting  every 
fa  mlly  in  the  community  behind  the  project. 

Prom  this  start  others  became  interested 
aiid  carried  on  the  work.  Scon  there  would 
b4  funds  for  a  library  and  the  books  would 
b<  ordered.  Before  the  end  of  the  term  the 
sc  bool  would  have  a  collection  of  books  so 
ti  at  the  boys  and  girls  could  carry  on  their 
e<  ucation  and  their  elders  could  borrow  them 
ai  id  pass  them  from  farm  to  farm  for  enter- 
tsinment  and  education. 

Then,  as  now,  the  community  library  was 
a  great  sovirce  of  knowledge  and  inspiration. 
N>  matter  how  humble  or  limited  its  vol- 
u  nes,  the  library  can  contain  the  greatest 
oj  huniian  thinking.  It  is  the  commvmlty 
81  orehouse  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
tl  kcre  that  the  schoolboy  and  the  school - 
U  acher,  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  busl- 
n  »ssman.  the  fathers,  and  the  mothers  can 
b  oaden  their  knowledge  by  reading  and  by 
e:  :aminlng  all  the  philosophies  from  Aristotle 
t(  Will  Durant. 

There  is  one  other  deep  and  lasting  need 
Ir ,  the  American  way  of  life — in  every  way  of 
11  :e — which  I  see  you  have  not  disregarded. 
B'adley.  West  Virginia,  has  already  estab- 
11  ihed  three  chvuches  of  different  denomlna- 
ti>n8.  Bjrmbols  of  our  religious  freedom  and 
ol  our  search  for  truth.  Through  the  church 
ai  id  Its  teachings,  our  young  people  can  draw 
u  X3n  the  inspiration  that  has  always  flowed 
fi  om  the  centuries  of  man's  search  for  faith 
ta  1  an  omnipotent  and  divine  power.  In  otir 
e  uurches  no  government  and  no  politics  in- 
Xt  Tvene  between  a  man  and  his  Ood.  It  is 
t:  te  deep  and  abiding  trust  In  divine  prev- 
ia cnce  that  has  given  America  a  greater 
»\  rength  which  has  never  had  to  surrender 
U I  any  threat  or  peril. 

On  every  hand  I  see  signs  of  good  cltlEen- 
&  kip  here  lu  Bradley,  and  it  may  seem  » 


bit  out  of  place  for  me  to  be  talking  about 
It  today.  Tour  community  has  both  spirit- 
ual and  matertal  landmarks  of  acccmpUsh- 
ment.  and  I  am  deeply  Unpressed  by  what 
Tou  have  already  done.  But  the  real  good 
to  be  accompUshed  through  your  future 
citizens  stems  directly  from  the  real  good 
that  the  mothers  and  fathers  eatabUah  in 
their  sons  and  daughters.  No  boy  ever  came 
out  of  an  Army  camp  with  any  more  or 
any  leas  moral  fiber,  any  more  or  lees  courage, 
or  any  less  sense  of  duty  than  he  had  when 
he  left  his  family  fireside.  The  great  quali- 
ties of  great  Americans  come  first  from  the 
family  association  and  then  from  the  com- 
munity environment. 

I  hope  that  Bradley  will  always  provide 
the  things  that  help  these  youngsters  be- 
come good  leaders  In  the  community— the 
schools,  the  churches,  the  Ubrarlea.  and  the 
clubs  and  organizations.  I  hope  that  Brad- 
ley will  have  a  good  ball  club  like  we  had 
in  Hlgbee,  Missouri,  because  I  believe  that  a 
good  baseball  team  helps  \u  to  understand 
how  we  must  work  together. 

In  looking  over  the  grocery  store,  I  note 
that  there  are  no  horse  collars  and  buggy 
whips  hanging  from  the  rafters,  and  no  pot- 
bellied stove,  nor  a  cracker  barrel.  Modem 
symbols  have  replaced  these.  But  I  know 
that  these  modem  symbols  of  America  will 
stand  as  long  In  your  memories  If  your  town 
Is  a  solid,  progressive,  community  of  people 
dedicated  to  getting  together  so  thU  country 
can  get  along  in  the  world  with  the  Job  it 
has  to  do. 

In  choosing  the  name  "Bradley"  you  have 
bestowed  upon  my  family  an  honor  for  which 
I  am  deeply  grateful.  No  monument,  no 
scroll,  no  testimonial  could  compare  with 
the  distinction  of  having  fellow  Amertcans 
dedicate  a  living  community  to  my  memory. 


Amy  GeacnJV  Book  KiDs  Laai  Sta 
Force  Arfvmeiits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIV«S 
Wednesday,  July  8. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
noted  that  I  recently  inserted  In  our 
Record  a  chapter  from  Wings  of  Peace, 
a  friend  sent  me  the  following  interest- 
ing review  of  the  book.  It  appeared  in 
the  Columbus  Sunday  Dispatch  on  July 
5.  1953: 

BXOMnXLO    BXLIBVBS    ASMT    OclfXXAL'S   BooK 

Knxs  Land,  Ska  Foacx  AsonMnrrs 

There  is  a  new  book  which  every  Ameri- 
can should  read.  It  is  called  Wings  for 
Peace,  and  it  is  written  by  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  experienced  generals.  It 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  taxpayer  and 
more  especially  to  every  yoting  man  who  has 
been  drafted  or  has  the  menace  of  draft 
hanging  over  his  head. 

The  burden  of  General  Bonner  Fellera* 
book  is  that  most  of  the  thinking  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  in  particular  tWe  Army  Is 
obsolete  and  that  It  U  planning  wars  with 
great  numbers  of  foot  soldiers  which  are 
either  destined  to  be  massacred  in  some 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world,  or  to  be 
of  virtually  no  use  whatever. 

Emphasis  should  be  put  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time  upon  the  Air  Force  with  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  merely  In  support  and  con- 
sidered in  that  order. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  we  do 
not  live  in  the  age  of  Napoleon  or  Ulysses  8. 
Grant  when  wars  were  fought  by  moving 
about  great  masses  of  foot  soldiers  or  from 
stationary  trenches.    Such  wars,  like  the  war 
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of  attrlUon.  ar*  things  of  the  past  and  the 
decision  never  again  wUl  be  determined  toy 
foot  soldiers  or  even  by  navies. 

It  Is  natural  that  the  generals  and  ad- 
mi-als  should  hold  on  to  their  Jobs  as  long 
M  Dossible  and  continue  to  make  demands 
for  g^t  numbers  of  men  and  vast  amounts 

of  money.  ..  .     

It  is  almost  at  If  there  were  In  existence 
todav  brass  hats  who  were  asking  for  more 
Jrossbowmen  or  more  galley  »1»^^V»°5^«»» 
bin  appropriations  needed  to  suppwt  them. 
Their  point  of  view  Is  vastly  expensive,  not 
Sy  in  taxpayers'  money  but  l°;»l«.  «;«;«^ 
ties,  and  wasted  years  In  the  Armed  Forces 

lervloe  for  our  young  men.        

It  Is  noUble  that  General  FeUers  Is  not 
.  general  In  the  Air  Force.  He  Is  a  wise 
exoerlenced.  retired  Army  general  with  a 
disUnguished  record  of  intelligence.  Above 
ail  he  has  bad  the  conscience  and  4,ht  cour- 
age to  come  out  and  tell  the  truth. 

It  is  about  tune  that  the  American  people 
understood  this  truth  and  demanded  an  end 
to  widespread  military  and  naval  expansion 
which  is  useless  In  a  world  where  any  war 
win  be  quickly  decided  by  planes  and  atom 

*^W?^  faced  by  the  fact  that  war.  in  the 
future  will  be  determtoed  to  one  of  two  ways: 
Either  they  will  be  so  terrible,  that  no  na- 
tion wUl  ever  risk  them  or  the  nation  which 
eeU  there  first  with  the  moat  atom  bombs 
Su  have  won  the  victory  to  a  few  hours^ 
So  f«  what  are  aU  our  vast  mUltary  and 

naval  forces?  _,„♦.„  .^^ 

IX  we  as  a  nation  cut  our  military  and 
naval  forcea  to  the  status  of  a  poUce  force 
and  buUd  our  Air  Forcea  to  the  strongest  and 
most  modern  to  the  world,  we  should  have 
a  strong  and  sensible  national  and  foreign 

^^^  to  hie  right  mind  could  ever  picture 
either  thU  country  or  Russia  being  U^^aded 
or  conquered  by  foot  soldiers  or  ships?  That 
Is  not  a  new  UnpoeslblUty.  It  has  always 
been  true.  How  much  more  useless  today 
are  the  vast  armies  which  Ruaala  only  swal- 
lowed up  and  destroyed  and  which  could 
not  even  be  transported  to  this  country? 

A  great  part  of  the  apathy  of  European 
countries  toward  buUdtog  up  huge  armies 
and  mlUtary  suppUes  Is  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  fundamentaUy  It  Is  aU  nonsense 
to  the  world  of  planes  and  atomic  bomba. 
Wisely  they  consider  vast  military  prepara- 
tions a  waste  of  money,  time,  and  energy. 

Who  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  if  our 
Armed  Forces  had  been  allowed  In  Korea— 
where  we  should  never  be  in  the  first  place- 
to  employ  all-out  modem  warfare— unham- 
pered by  Acheeon  and  the  U.  N.— that  the 
battle  would  have  been  over  and  won  long 
ago.  especially  in  view  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  evidrace  concerning  Buasla's  weakness 
which  Is  rapidly  comtog  to  light  day  by  day? 
Much  of  the  nonsense  is  born  of  something 
Idiotic  khown  as  "ta«  cootatoment  poUcy" 
set  up  by  a  State  Department  official  with 
no  mUltary  experlenoe  whoae  record  reveals 
that  he  was  not  even  a  very  good  diplomat. 
It  was  a  policy  which  supposed  that  we 
could  keep  a  few  thousand  foot  soldiers  here 
and  there  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
world  to  block  Russian  expansion  wherever 
It  occurred.  It  not  only  undertook  to  blo<* 
Rxisslan  aggression  but.  as  to  Indochina  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  what  was  merely  the  de- 
sire of  Asiatics  for  Independence  from  the 
old  explolttog  oolonial  powers. 

It  was  a  poUcy  to  which  we  were  supposed 
to  sit  about  waiting  for  Rtissla  and  other 
nations  to  act.  Then  we  would  react.  All 
this  was  not  only  to  violation  of  the  first 
military  prtoclple  of  overextension  and 
dispersal,  It  left  and  leaves  small  groupe  of 
American  drafted  men  expoeed  and  virtually 
undefended  against  any  uprising  or  attack. 

To  supply  the  troops  and  saUors  needed  to 
make  such  a  poUcy  even  f  atotly  practical  It 
would  be  xMoessary  to  draft  the  entire  male 
and  female  population  of  the  United  States 


with  total  bankruptcy  of  the  Nation.    It  la 
Just  as  slUy  as  that. 

What  good  Is  a  Navy  plana  earrlsr  (lim- 
ited only  to  oertato  ktods  at  smaU  Jet  planes) 
when  a  single  plane  or  a  sulelde  lUer  oould 
destroy  It  with  a  single  bomb?  What  good 
are  the  great  lumbering  helplees  battlewag- 
ons  against  a  stogie  small  atomic  bomb? 

Their  only  possible  defense  Is  planes.  To- 
day, what  nation  can  hope  with  the  long- 
range  planea  to  existence,  to  keep  its  sea 
lane*  opan  fcr  commerce  and  food  supply? 

It  Is  time  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to 
begto  thinking  to  terms  of  reaUty  and  mod- 
em warfare,  no  nuttter  how  much  It  hurts 
their  prestige.  In  many  respects  they  have 
became  as  obsolete  as  crosrixtwmen  and 
galleys.  The  question  Is  how  miieh  k>nger 
the  American  people  will  consent  to  vast 
tazee.  comptilsory  military  aervloe,  and  the 
waste  of  mUllons  of  dollars  on  useless  foot 
troops  and  on  vast  and  expensive  naval  trap- 
pings which  can  be  destroyed  by  a  single 
bomb. 

I  would  suggest  that  above  all  the  eltlwns 
to  the  United  States,  General  FeUer's  book 
Wings  for  Peace,  Is  must  reading  for  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  It  would  do  no  harm  If 
some  of  our  Congressmen  read  It  fcr  their 
own  Information. 


teachan  to  the  Mew  York  Tsaehera  Vviotk, 
She  estimated  there  were  UOOO  Communlni; 
teachers  to  the  union. 


A  IU4  ProfcsMT  Talkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A  DONDERO 

ormcfnosw 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Julv  13, 19&^ 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  %)eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNCRkssioNAi.  Record.  I  include  therein 
an  item  from  the  July  1953  issue  of  the 
Harding  CXkUege  Letter,  published  by 
Harding  CoUege.  Searcy.  Ark. 

If  you  oppose  communism,  this  article 
will  indicate  to  you  what  may  happen. 
In  an  able  manner,  Harding  College 
President  Dr.  George  S.  Benson  calls 
attention  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bella  V. 
Dodd.  former  schoolteacher  and  college 
professor,  indicating  what  she  was  able 
to  do  in  assisting  the  C5ommunist  Party 
in  New  York  to  gain  control  over  11.000 
schoolteachers,  among  whom  she  esti- 
mates there  were  1.000  Communists. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  item 
by  all  Members  of  Congress: 

A  BB>  Paormssoa  TAZ.K8 

There  has  been  a  greet  hxte  and  cry  te 
some  circles  against  the  tovestlgatlons  toto 
subversive  acUvltles  now  being  conducted  by 
committees  of  Congress.  It  would  be  weU 
for  any  Interested  dtlaen  before  forming  a 
conchislon  to  the  controversy,  to  read  the 
latest  series  of  pubUshed  reports  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate.  Theee  reports,  available  to  any  dti- 
aen  upon  request,  give  the  transcript  of  the 
actual  testimony  In  the  hearings  on  subver- 
sive Influence  to  the  educational  processes. 

When  I  was  to  Washington  recently  Dr. 
Bella  V.  Dodd,  former  schoolteacher  and  col- 
lege prtrfessor  and  onetime  member  of  the 
American  Communist  Farty*"  national  com- 
nUttee.  was  testifying  at  the  heartagcon- 
ducted  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security.  For  12  years  she  taught 
ooUtlcal  science  and  economics  at  Hunter 
SSie.  New  York  City,  and  infected  a  ^t 
man?  students  with  the  Comn^inlst  vlew- 
notot  During  this  time  she  wortmd  secretly 
Kth  tl>ioo«^^«»^  bu*  «»ld  not  formally 
]oto  the  party  untU  1948.  Thereaftw  s^ 
helped  gato  communist  control  over  11.000 


Prof  easor  Dodd  left  the  party  to  1040  and 
faaa  stoce  endeavored  to  rectify  the  wrongs 
she  did  her  country  by  warning  the  public 
of  the  menace  of  the  Red  Infiltration  to  erery 
walk  of  American  life.     Among  the  eduea^ 
tk>nal  profession  to  New  York  she  obviously, 
was   an   Influential   personage.      Attractive, 
cultured,  and  fluent  to  her  speech,  she  wasf 
an  effective  witness  at  the  Judiciary  hearing.. 
The  room  was  crowded,  and  the  hearing  was 
televised.    However,  the  utmost  dignity  was 
maintained. 

Two  parte  of  Dr.  Dodd's  teetlmeny  espe- 
cially impreased  me  as  I  heard  It  to  Wash- 
ington and  then  read  It  In  the  report  ]ust 
pubUshed.  Durtog  a  number  of  years  while 
an  influential  professor  at  Hunter  CoUege 
she  was  secretly  doing  the  Communists'  work 
for  them,  although  not  officially  connected 
with  the  party. 

"I  raised  the  question  of  whether  I  should 
or  should  not  belong  to  the  Communists," 
she  testified.  She  was  Instructed  by  a  Com- 
munist offlclal  as  foUows  'No;  It  is  not  ad- 
visable for  people  like  yourself,  who  are  to 
strategic  positions,  to  become  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  to  have  a  card,  or  to 
attend  meettags.'  Thiis  she  was  a  fellow 
traveler,  doing  the  bidding  of  the  consplra- 
tora.  while  comparatively  safe  frcMU  cxpo- 
B\ire.  Under  these  circumstances  she  was 
more  valuable  evw  than  If  ahe  was  a  party 
member.  The  algnlflfiant  thing  ta  that  the 
Communists  have  claimed  about  600.000  fel- 
low travelers  working  to  organlsatlOTis  and 
Institutions  throughout  the  Nation,  calling 
themselves  "liberals." 

The   other   portion  o«  Dr.  Dodd's  teetU 
many,  of   special   toterest.   concerned   the 
iffpjwtr   tactlca  which  the   CommunlsU  use 
against  anyone  who  affectively  fights  them. 
While  she  waa  a  top  official  to  the  party,  she 
said.  "If  anyone  tried  to  attack  the  Com- 
munist  movement,   the   Communist   Party 
immediately  went  among  ita  allies,  and  on 
various  base*  got  the  support  and  help  of 
these  people  to  smear  and  to  Isolate  any 
person  who  waa  hurting  Communlsta." 
sMEAa  THSt  KMncaa 
Dr.  Dodd  testified:  "There  Is  abeolutely  no 
doubt  to  my  mind  that  anyone  to  America 
who  dares  to  buck  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy la  going  to  receive  very  roxigh  treatment 
from  Communists,  who  leam  how,  unfor- 
tunately, to  utlllee  many  unsuspecting  peo- 
ple who  think  they  are  supporttag  freedom 
of  thought  but  who  to  reality  are  the  best 
protections  for  the  Communist  conspiracy." 
The  actual  Communist  smear  artists  are 
to  be  found  to  aU  the  media  of  national 
communications.    Dr.  Dodd  said.  "The  party 
has   represenUUves.   for    Instance,   to   the 
press,     representatives     to     the     magazine 
world,  to  the  radio  world.     U  everyone  U 
coxMxntrattog  upon  one  partlciUar  person, 
you  get  the  cumulative   effect  of  a  party 
working  on  many  different  levels." 

The  important  fact  is  that  not  many 
American  citizens  xmderstand  the  workings 
of  this  vrtde^read.  powerful,  undermining 
conspiracy. 


Ezccts-ProEU  Tax 

EZTENBIOM  OP  BltMARKfl 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD 

or  WX8T  VmOXNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAT1V» 

Monday.  July  15, 1953 
Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
July  10,  When  the  vote  was  taken  oa 
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H.  R.  58W.  the  bill  «t«»<»^  *^  ^^7 
nroflts  tax.  I  was  ^^"f^^^^j}^^ 
Sm.  Omar  Bradley,  at  «ny  1?^^^?^ 
^e  on  that  day  at  the  offlclal  ope^ 
Ste  post  office  in  Bradley.  W«rt;Vtr. 
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tAsfc  and  unintentional  errort.  These  Jew 
em  rs  »re  on  both  sldee,  not  Just  one. 
*  1 "  ^d^eem  that  a  highly  PJ^""«^»^ 
pulUcan  investigating  group.  c^g'^^J,,^ 
SS  "Sure  of  Bernalillo  county  to  produ« 
an!    tangible  discrepancies,  has  now  seised 


Bradley  and  presented 

STaSience  at  the  time  °f  his  sp^ 
I  beUeve  the  excess-profits  tax  to  be  an 
Iniquitous  and  oppressive  tax:  but.  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  reUcf  is  in  sight 
this  year  by  way  of  a  reduction  to  pw- 
sonal  income  taxes,  and  because  of  my 
l^re  to  help  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  the  effort  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  would  have  voted  for  the  ex- 
tension, although  reluctantly,  had  I 
te^  present,  and  I  want  the  lUcow)  to 
to  show. 


New 


ScMtorial  CoBtest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

or  MXW  MSXICO 

XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRKSENTATIVB8 

Monday.  July  12, 1953 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  asked  so  frequently  about  the  sen- 
atorial contest  in  New  Mexico  that  I 
would  like  to  present  the  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed in  the  Albuquerque  Journal  of 
July  9,  1953.  a  poUtically  independent 
newspaper,  regarding  that  contest.  The 
article  expresses  the  viewpoint  that  I 
have  heard  voiced  by  many  of  the  citi- 
lens  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  as  follows: 
(By  Sd  llinteer) 

It  Is  eoetlng  the  taxpayers  $33,000  a  month 
to  conduct  the  Hurley-Chavea  senatorial 
contest.  Tba  money  available  Is  running 
low. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  now  asks  an 
appropriation  of  »160.000  morejp  continue 
the  investigation  as  to  whether  New  Mex- 
ico's voting  for  United  SUtes  Senator  last 
Kovember  was.  In  effect,  crooked  or  on  the 
up  and  up.  Already  some  9130.000  has  either 
been  spent  or  appropriated. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
would  not  be  a  big  price  to  pay  if  worth- 
while evidence  of  fraud  was  being  uncovered 
and  revealed.  But  it  is  a  terribly  big  price 
to  pay  if  the  procedure  has  degenerated  into 
a  mere  battle  of  henchmen  on  either  side 
playing  for  time  in  order  to  remain  on  a  lus- 
cious Government  pa3rroll  so  long  as  possible. 

But  let's  face  the  facU.  All  doesn't  seem 
too  weU  so  far.  Originally,  it  was  \mder- 
•tood.  practically  agreed  to.  that  the  recotint 
would  be  finished  in  big  Bernalillo  County 
before  any  other  county  would  be  dragged 
Into  the  costly  Investigation. 

The  recount  in  Bernalillo  Is  not  yet  fin- 
ished— in  fact,  far  from  finished.  Suddenly 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  through  its  chief 
counsel.  Wellford  Ware,  called  for  an  open- 
ing of  all  the  Rio  Arriba  County  boxes  for  a 
recount. 

There  has  been  no  legitimate  explanation 
•8  to  the  attempt  to  jump  Into  Rio  Arriba 
Coxinty  boxes  before  the  Bernalillo  County 
recoimt  is  finished.  The  lowdown.  however. 
Is  that  the  recount  so  far  in  Bemfauio 
County  has  shown  but  little  variation  from 
the  November  ofBdal  coiuxt. 

The  contest  was  based  on  gross  fraud  and 
corruption.  As  of  now  no  semblance  of 
fraud  or  corruption  has  been  discovered  and 
only  a  slight  change  In  the  vote— a  change 
«ue  only  to  technical  and  wholly  unimpor- 


^1  SStently  the  fraud  theory  to  BenuUmo 
Col  SS7  now  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
th<    Hiuley  forces.  ».  .  w. 

]t  is  quite  obvious  that  the  q«*«^"  ^- 
coi  ae  a  rather  strictly  party  affair  wltb  aU 
Ux  Uttle  attention  being  given  to  the  only 
Un  jortant  issue:    Who  won  and  who  lost? 

1  in  to  date  in  the  investigation  we  ve  had 
»U  too  much  of  poker  playing,  aU  »<»  P|"f^ 
ho  -se  play.  aU  too  much  senseless  squabbling, 
all  too  much  expense,  all  too  much  of  every- 
th  ng  save  that  of  finding  out  whether  any 
friud  was  perpetrated  in  last  Novembers 
■eiiatorlal  election. 

I  there  has  been  any  corruption  or  iraua 
w<  rth  mentioning  it  has  not  been  brought  to 
lis  ht  Yet  an  apparently  biased  Senate  sub- 
coiniiilttee  wants  another  $180,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  good  money  to  go  on  with  what 
ui  to  date  has  been  a  f rultlees  and  to  some 
as  aects  a  largely  ludicrous  tovestigation.  It 
al  at  the  moment  appears  much  as  a  pork 
bt  rrel  spree  for  political  henchmen. 

The  henchmen  on  both  sides  of  the  sena- 
te rial  batUe  are  to  the  saddle.  They  are 
gjtttog  theirs— right  out  of  the  taxpayers 
pi  cket. 

It's  about  time— unless  Immediate  show- 
ing be  made  of  grave  IrregularlUes— that 
tl  U  farce  of  an  Investigation  out  here  to 
N  !W  Mexico  be  taken  up  on  the  fioor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  either  squelched 
or  dire  warning  given  that  unless  tangible 
n  suits  are  shown  soon  to  the  Investigation 
further  wastage  of  pubUc  money  wlU  be 
si  opped  forthwith. 


Skoaia  WUttier  Be  Rebuilt? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLEH 

BBLXCATX  raOM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATlVlS 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
df  us  familiar  with  Alaska  have  substan- 
t  al  doubts  as  to  whether  the  port  of 
^  rhittier  should  be  rebuilt.  Recently  de- 
fsnse  Installations  there  were  damaged 
I  y  fire  to  the  extent  of  $20  million.  It 
1  ( understood  the  Department  of  Defense 
iitends  to  ask  Congress  for  an  appro- 
iriation  to  rebuild  these  facilities.  I 
{ uggest  that  a  long,  hard  look  be  taken 
lefore  that  is  done.  Because  of  its  lo- 
cation Whittier  is  bound  alwajrs  to  be 
vulnerable  to  enemy  attack  and  the  re- 
cent disastrous  fire  is  conclusive  proof 
^at  even  in  peacetime  the  danger  from 

Ettastrophe  is  much   greater  than  it 

ould  be  at  a  place  where  buildings  could 
more  widely  dispersed.    In  this  con- 

lection  I  call  attention  of  the  House  to 

_  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
_^etehikan  Daily  News  for  June  26,  en- 

iUed  "The  Whittier  Polly": 

Thx  WHrmza  Folly 

This  paper  has  had  occasion  to  remark  be- 
:  ore  on  the  Government's  monumental  folly 
:  n  bulldtog  a  spur  railway  from  Whittier. 
'  rhls  is  doubly  emphasised  to  the  recent  $30 
1  nlllion  fire  at  Whittier. 


The  Idea,  of  count,  was  a  shorter  railway 
haul  from  tidewater  to  Anchorage,  and  to 
set  away  from  the  longer  haul  from  Seward 
over  mountato  gradra.  A  long  tunnel  from 
Whittier  was  necessary.  This  tunnel  was  to 
constant  danger  from  subversives   to  case 

of  war.  _^       *  ^.. 

It  U  true,  to  case  of  war.  parts  of  the 
track  from  Seward  might  be  bombed  or 
dynamited,  but  could  be  rapidly  repaired. 
Seward  itself  Is  at  the  head  of  Resurrection 
Bay.  a  well-protected  harbor. 

We  believe,  for  the  same  amount  of  money, 
or  perhaps  less  than  was  spent  at  Whittier, 
a  railroad  could  have  been  built  from  either 
Valdea  or  Cordova  to  Pairbanks,  giving  an 
independent  road  and  not  putting  all  the 
"eggs  to  one  basket"  as  was  done  at  Whittier. 
Both  Valdez  and  Cordova  have  ample  har- 
bors.    From   either   place   the   water   haul 
would  be  shortened.    From  Valdes  up  Key- 
stone Canyon,  the  mato  difficulty  would  be 
how  to  negotiate  Thompson  Pass,  either  via 
a  tunnel  or  switchbacks.     Many  oldtimers 
recall   the  Keystone  riots  over  the.  efforts 
of  the  Guggenheim  toterests  and  others  to 
build  a  railroad  from  Valdez. 

The  Ouggenhelms  met  the  same  trouble  at 
Katalla  to  tryliig  to  start  from  KaUlla  to 
buUd  to  their  big  copper  mine  at  Kenne- 
cott.  When  Cordova  was  considered  the 
main  object  was  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Copper  River  between  two  Immense  glaciers 
from  either  side.  Engineer  Hawkins'  answer 
was  that  you  can  build  a  bridge  any  place 
if  you  have  enough  money,  and  so  It  was 
built. 

Prom  Cordova  to  Fairbanks  no  tunnels 
would  be  necessary.  The  bridge  and  old 
grades  of  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern 
Railway  could  be  utilized  as  far  as  Chlttoa. 
Such  a  railroad  would  tap  virgin  country 
the  entire  route  to  Fairbanks.  Moreover, 
most  Important  of  all.  It  would  furnish  an 
todependent  and  widely  separated  route  to 
the  Interior. 

The  present  railway  Is  like  a  sitting  duck 
to  case  of  a  war.  Even  so.  the  line  from 
Seward  should  be  matotalned.  But  Seward 
cannot  possibly  take  care  of  the  traffic,  even 
to  peacetimes.  The  route  from  there  Is  too 
vulnerable  to  case  of  hostilities. 

No  doubt  efforts  wUl  be  made  to  rehabili- 
tate Whittier  sufllclently  so  that  the  tunnel 
route  can  be  used  again,  but  the  danger  of 
toterrupted  and  congested  traffic  will  remain 
untU  an  todependent  line  Is  built. 


Hovse  Joat  Rcsolotion  240— Oose  tb« 
Border  to  Misors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cALiroBinA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRCSXMTATIVB 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  night  a  20-year-old  American 
boy  died  in  the  Mexican  border  town  of 
Tijuana  under  mysterious  circumstances. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  mother's 
automobile  which  he  had  used  for  the 
trip  from  his  home  in  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
some  100  miles  away.  The  boy  has  had 
a  narcotics  record.  This  Is  the  second 
narcotics  death  of  a  minor  to  which  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues within  the  past  6  weeks.  Deaths 
which  are  attributable  to  the  illegal  nar- 
cotics trafDc  flourishing  just  below  our 
California  that  has  trapped  so  many  of 
our  California  youth  that  narcotics  ad- 


diction among  juveniles  in  the  southern 
California  area  is  epidemic. 

These  are  but  two  examples  where 
the  fate  of  these  youths  has  been  actual 
death.  There  are  thousands  of  them 
that  exist  in  the  living  death  of  narcotics 
addiction.  We  in  Congress  hold  the  key 
to  saving  the  Uvea  and  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  well-being  of  these 
youngsters,  for  we  are  empowered  to  act 
to  close  the  Mexican  border  to  minors  by 
enacting  House  Joint  Resolution  240. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the  tragic 
story  of  Prank  S.  Ulmanek.  dead  at  age 
20  because  we  did  not  act  to  protect 
him  from  access  to  illegal  narcotics  in 
the  Mexican  border  town  of  Tijuana. 
This  story  appeared  in  the  July  10  issue 
of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  news- 
paper: 
DBNOUircB  Ambocaw  "TjAxnT*  at  Bon^ — 

PAKzirrs  or  Lono  Bkach  Yooth  Who  Ddb 

IN   TUT7AKA   DBMAMDIMO   PDU.   PBOB* 

Grieving  parents  of  a  Long  Beach  youth 
who  died  mysteriously  to  Tijuana  bitterly 
denounced  today  the  laxity  which  permits 
minors  to  cross  Into  Meilco  and  demanded 
a  complete  tovestigation  toto  the  death  of 

their  son. 

"If  the  United  SUtes  had  closed  the  bor- 
der to  minors,  as  it  should  have  done  long 
ago,  my  son  would  be  aUve  today."  sobbed 
Frank  Stanley  Ulmanek.  8r..  486  West  81st 
Street,  as  he  appeared  at  the  San  Diego  police 
station  and  enlisted  police  aid  to  Investi- 
gating the  death  of  his  son,  20. 

MeanwhUe.  the  mother  stirrounded  by 
friends  to  her  modest  home  here,  termed  "a 
pack  of  lies."  the  medical  report  by  two 
Tijuana  doctors  than  Frank  Stanley  Ulman- 
ek, Jr..  died  of  "heat  prostration." 

Sgt.  Al  Grayton.  San  Dlego  police  officer 
who  serves  as  liaison  officer  between  Amerl- 
cin  authorities  and  Tijuana  officers,  prom- 
ised the  father  support  in  the  case. 

Twice  the  father  broke  down  to  his  grief 
as  be  talked  to  the  officers.  He  told  how  his 
son  had  been  •*mixed  up  to  some  narcotics 
prescription"  trouble,  but  voiced  faith  that 
the  youth  had  been  living  out  of  trouble. 
"It  was  Just  something  that  could  happen 
to  any  kid.  He  took  the  rap,"  the  father  told 
the  officers. 

"We  lost  one  son  to  the  war  In  the  Pa- 
dflc,"  he  sobbed.  "And  now  this  happens 
to  oxa  other  one." 

The  Ulmanek  boy  was  found  dying  to  the 
rear  seat  of  his  mother's  car  parked  on  a 
downtown  street  to  Tijuana  Wednesday 
morning. 

Two  Tijuana  doctors,  after  an  autopsy, 
reported  the  death  was  due  to  "congestion 
of  the  lungs  and  brato  caused  by  heat  pros- 
tration." 

"That's  a  pack  of  lies."  said  the  youth's 
mother  here  today. 

"Our  son  met  with  fotil  play.  How  could 
It  be  sunstroke  at  night?  He  went  there 
the  prevlo;u  evening  and  they  found  him 
at  9  a.  m. 

"He  had  worked  to  Lancaster,  where  it  is 
much  hotter,  and  the  heat  never  bothered 
him. 

"He  wouldn't  have  been  to  the  rear  seat 
of  the  car  unless  he  met  with  foul  play." 

Mrs.  Ulmanek  said  she  talked  with  Long 
Beach  police  today  and  had  asked  them  to 
totervene. 

"That  stinking  mess  of  youngsters  getting 
Into  trouble  down  Vun  has  to  be  stopped." 
she  added. 

Mrs.  Ulmanek  said  she  had  been  informed 
that  Doyle  Oooper,  23,  a  sesmsn  who  went 
with  the  boy  to  Tljiuouk  Is  now  to  Wilming- 
ton, but  he  "hasnt  contacted  me." 

She  said  memb««  of  Oooptac't  family  called 
her  to  report  hs  was  homa. 


*11iey  said  Oooper  wanted  to  retarn  hom* 
Tuesday  night,  but  my  son  wasnt  ready,  so 
Cooper  left  him  and  hitchhiked  back."  said 
llrs.  Ulmanek. 

"I  cant  understand  that,  for  our  boy  didn't 
have  any  money.  He  had  been  out  of  woric 
2  weeks." 

Both  of  the  youths  have  records  of  nar- 
cotics violations,  police  say. 

liM,jor  Salvador  Sierra  Vera.  <tf  Tijuana, 
told  newsmen  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  foul  play.  He  said  the  preliminary  toves- 
tigation Indicated  alcoholic  polsontog  might 
have  caused  the  death.  Later,  then,  the  doc- 
tors termed  It  "heat  prostration." 
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Monday.  July  13, 1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  present  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
this  morning  the  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Amarlllo  Daily  News.  Amarillo. 
Tex.,  on  Friday  morning,  July  10.  This 
editorial  points  out  several  most  im- 
portant items  concerning  the  needs  of 
the  drought-stricken  areas  and  presents 
the  problem  that  faces  the  United  States 
as  a  nation: 

Trs  Am  PtoBLnc 


A  union  at  sovereign  Stotes.  or  an  all- 
powerful  Federal  Government? 

We  beUeve  that  today— to  Amarlllo— one 
of  those  decisions  can  be  made  that  may 
influence  this  seensaw  problem  to  American 
democratic  form  of  government. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
governors  of  at  least  five  States  lying  on 
drought-stricken  lands  will  gather  here  to- 
day to  discuss  with  each  other — and  with 
dirt  farmers  and  ranchers — the  i»-oblems 
created  by  a  4-year  drought. 

Any  program  of  aid  for  the  dtisens  who 
live  on  these  lands,  and  of  control  of  ero- 
sion for  the  lands  would  be  complex. 

Let  us  lodk.  at  some  of  these  factors  first: 

1.  The  drotight  strikes  at  an  area,  and  not 
at  a  SUte.  No  one  State  could  hope  to  meet 
the  problem  alone. 

2.  Thotigh  only  people  of  one  region  are 
suffering  loss  of  tocome,  and  even  eventually 
loss  of  UveUhood,  there  Is  a  stake  to  the  land 
resource  of  the  Great  Plains  that  belongs  to 
the  Nation.  The  eastward  drifting  clouds 
from  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  thirties  properly 
accented  this  truth. 

8.  It  Is  likely  that,  without  extensive  and 
rapidly  appUed  aid.  a  whole  todustry— the 
beef  production  assembly  Itoe  of  the  Na- 
tion—wUl  be  disabled  for  years.  This  de- 
bacle can  be  the  banana  peel  on  which  the 
national  economic  structure  could  slide  toto 
depression.  It  can  certainly  create  a  short- 
age of  beef,  with  consequent  high  prices  and 
lowered   nutrition,   for   consumers   to   the 

future. 

4.  Since  the  disaster  Is  regional  and  todus- 
trywlde.  the  problem  may  wril  Ue  to  the 
provtoce  of  a  Federal  Government  and  not  to 
that  of  the  separate  States. 

6.  Furthermore,  for  30  years,  ths  Federal 
Government  has  tocreastogly  siphoned  off 
through  tocome  taxes  the  wealth  of  todi- 
TlduaU  wlthto  the  SUtes.  Moneys  that 
might  have  been  savings  on  which  todl- 
vlduala  could  Uve  during  a  period  of  no  to- 
come have  been  diverted  to  the  Feder^ 
Treasury.  Moneys  that  might  have  gathered 


tn  State  treararles  for  aid  to  the  lean  years 
have  gone  to  Washington.  « 

On  the  face  of  these  factors  It  would  seem 
that  the  Federal  Government  alone  can  move 
toto  the  vacuxmi  created  by  totensive  sun- 
stroke to  the  Southwest. 

Yet— 

1.  The  lOsenhower  administration  has  re- 
peatedly said  It  would  prefer  to  give  back  to 
SUtes  many  powers  which  havs  accumulated 
to  Washington. 

2.  SUtes  should  assrime  leadership  to 
meeting  the  problems  of  their  own  citizens, 
and  of  their  areas.  If  the  sovereign  StaU 
will  not  exert  Ite  Influence  to  matotato  lU 
sovenlgnty.  It  deserves  to  lose  such  sover- 
eignty by  default. 

3.  That  Is  no  group  to  Wsshltigton,  re- 
gardless of  Ita  totelllgenoe.  knowledge  and 
ability,  that  so  vrell  knows  the  problems  of 
the  dtought  SUtes.  the  temperament  of  their 
people,  the  capacities  of  the  region,  as  do  we 
who  Uve  here. 

4.  In  any  type  of  onergency  program, 
there  lies  the  germ  of  a  later  dictatorship. 
Under  emergency,  people  give  up  their  to- 
dividual  powers,  and  even  their  Individual 
righU.  The  American  system  has  always— 
to  theory,  at  least — esUUlshed  local  con- 
trol of  all  programs  to  an  effort  to  establish 
a  check  on  tiie  growth  of  such  powers  by  to- 
dlvlduals  or  entrenched  bureaucracies. 

Regardless  of  the  snide  remarks  that  have 
been  made  to  the  Bast  during  the  past  few 
days — and  some  of  these  remarks  by  Texans. 
too — ^neither  Texas,  nor  Oklahoma,  nor 
Colorado,  nor  New  Mexico,  nor  Kansas,  cried 
calf -rope  until  local  resources  were  used  up. 
For  8  years  there  has  been  no  wheat  on  the 
high  plains.  There  Is  no  likelihood  of  fall 
cropt.  nor  of  a  1954  wheat  crop  of  any  pro- 
portion If  winter  rains  should  come. 

Bven  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxu-e  Benson 
remarked  that  he  was  svirprised  that  Texas 
cattlemen  and  farmers  had  managed  to 
matotato  themselves  so  far  and  so  well 
during  the  past  4  years. 

Therefore,  we  beUeve  that  because  of  the 
factors  that  have  been  listed,  the  drought 
States  are  wlthto  their  rlghU  to  asking  for 
Federal  aid. 

But  we  believe  that  this  can  be  a  tlms 
when  a  change  to  the  totensive  federaliaa- 
tlon  of  the  American  democracy  can  be 
slowed  down  If  Initiative  and  imagination 
are  practiced  by  both  forms  of  govern- 
ment— SUte  and  Federal. 

We  think  that  the  respective  SUU  legl»> 
latures  should  immediately  assxime  some 
of  the  problems  of  this  drought  pertod- 
We  hope  that  each  of  the  Governors  will 
caU  his  legislative  body  toto  session  withto 
the  next  few  days,  and  Up  the  resources 
of  planning  and  financial  aid  these  bodies 
can  give. 

We  think  that  the  Federal  Govwnment 
should  make  granto-to-ald  to  the  SUU 
govemmenU.  These  granU-to-aid  should 
be  parceled  out  to  the  counties,  where 
the  best  control  of  funds,  and  the  greatest 
economy  can  be  practiced — at  the  local 
leveL  We  believe  that  even  to  a  Uve  cattie 
buying  program,  the  SUtes  can  move  more 
effectively  toto  distress  areas,  than  can  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  present  Federal  admtolstration  could 
prove  iU  stooerlty  with  such  granU-to-ald. 
The  SUU  governmenU  could  re-leam  the 
techniques  of  how  to  care  for  their  own,  a 
lesson  almost  forgotten  as  tax  moneys  flowed 
ever  eaetvrard  to  Washington. 

On  a  hot  July  day  to  PhUadelphia  oiUy 
178  years  ago,  men  met  to  weave  a  fabric  of 
independence.  They  did  not  know  where 
they  were  going,  nor  even  the  path  to  taka. 
They  effected  c«npromlse  and  they  impro- 
vised, but  they  never  lost  sight  of  the  endr- 
a  free  union  of  SUtes  and  men,  capable  of 
deciding  their  own  desttoiss,  and  unafraid 
of  ths  respohsibilltlss  tovolved. 


r  • 
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TUne  baa  nimtA  to  heroic  proportloM  the 
figures  of  these  eariy  statennen.  But  ttay 
vera  almptT  tndJridual  men  who  were  capahie 
at  deciaton  •nd  wUlin*  to  aamme  reBpon> 
«|blUty. 

It  Is  July  egaln. 
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Sk&M  Congress  Get  •  Raise? 

EXTENSION  C*  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  M*"**'  ■"  UM-TfS 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  KBPRESBNTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  13, 1953 
Mr.  McC»RMACX.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  R«coi»,  I  inchide  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  of 
Saturday.  July  11. 1953: 

Should  Conoksss  Get  a  Baxss? 
How  much  pay  a  Member  of  Ckingreaa 
should  receive  has  provided  arguments 
among  the  electorate  almost  every  decade 
since  our  Oovernment  was  Instituted.  It 
still  does.  And  when  the  pendli^  reoom- 
mendaUons  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  salaries  of  $26,000  a  year  reach 
the  floor,  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  de- 
bate will  be  resumed. 

Reasons  behind  the  timidity  of  Members 
of  Congress  on  this  matter  of  voting  them- 
selves a  raise  are  not  difficult  to  Identify. 
Every  legislator  recognizes  that  the  Issue 
Is  strewn  with  hazards;  these,  exploited  by 
an  opponent  In  the  next  election,  might 
cost  him  his  Job. 

When  the  First  Congress  decided  each 
Member  should  get  16  a  day  while  on  duty 
in  the  Capital.  Irate  citizens  denounced  the 
Idea.  It  would,  they  insisted,  permit  a  man 
to  stay  away  from  home,  go  to  the  theater 
and  "drink  fine  wines."  The  first  attempt 
by  Congress  tn  1816  to  pvrt  Itself  on  an  an- 
nual salary — $1,500  a  year — brought  similar 
protests,  and  the  law  was  repealed. 

In  1873  public  wrath  over  what  was  termed 
"a  salary  grab"  brought  defeat  to  the  party 
sponsoring  it  in  the  next  election.  And  only 
a  dozen  years  ago  another  attempt  to  ad- 
just congressional  pay  rates  elicited  a  •*ban- 
dles  for  Congress"  movement,  forcing  re- 
peal. 

This  sensltlTeness  of  national  legislators 
has  found  expression  in  the  caution  which 
Senator  Taft  and  leading  members  of  the 
minority  party  have  displayed  toward  the 
latest  attempt  to  raise  congressional  pay 
schedules.  Mr.  Taft's  comment  was: 
"Somebody  outside  Congress  better  make  a 
■tudy.- 

The  staggering  deficit  facing  the  Govern- 
ment today  is  not  likely  to  moderate  this 
attitude  of  caution  among  members  of  our 
national  legislature. 

Yet  the  hard  facts  of  life  which  the  Mem- 
bers face  In  this  matter  merit  more  consid- 
eration than  they  commonly  receive.  Were 
the  total  maximum  pay  of  Members  set  at 
$2S,000  a  year,  as  proposed,  the  cost  to  the 
Eisenhower  budget  would  be  but  .00717  per- 
cent, or  about  3.4  cents  per  capita  for  the 
Nation. 

Daring  the  thirties.  Meml>eT8  spent  an 
average  of  but  198  days  on  duty  in  Washing- 
ton. Since  1960.  the  average  exceeds  279 
days.  Congress  has  not  had  a  pay  raise  since 
1946.  when  compensation  was  fixed  at  its 
present  rate — $15,000;  and  in  terms  of 
actual  purchasing  power,  given  present 
depleted  dollar  values,  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  actually  getting  today  about 
$1,000  a  year  lees  than  their  predecessors 
received  in  1907. 


While  a  $3,000  tar  d«luctJon  lor  Mvfag 
c^psnasB  was  added  by  the  sad  Congresa. 
a  oA  urououiM  lor  total  exemptions  covering 
a  11  Uvlng  expenses  in  Washington  have  been 
a  lered.  thla  approftch  to  the  problem  leaves 
iiueh  to  be  desired.  Large  special  tax  ex- 
e  motions  for  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
I  ot  likely  to  alt  well  with  a  hard-prea«;d 

c  Itizenry.  .     . 

The  better  approach  would  appear  to  be 
Ibe  direct  one  of  dealing  openly  with  this 
iroblem  through  an  Impartial  body.  Ben- 
\  tor  DiaxsBM.  of  nitools,  has  pr  ypoaet.  ex- 
I  ctly  that  step.  He  seeks  to  l«ve  a  com- 
I  ilsfion  instituted,  the  IB  members  at  which 
1  rould  be  named  by  the  President,  the  Chief 
.ustice.  the  presMeat  o*  the  Senate,  and 
Jipetiker  of  the  House.  This  group  would 
I  tudy  the  question  and  make  recommenda- 
llons  next  year. 

The  traditional  attitude  of  the  public— 
(  nd  it  le  sound-^s  that  election  to  Congress 
Is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right;  and  that 
]  dembers  should  not  expect  luxury  salaries, 
"here  is  Uttle  evidence,  however,  that  any 
Uo  Analysis  of  typical  Members'  budgeU 
1  Qade  recently  show  them  running  more  than 
1 13.000  a  year  into  the  red.  ^^ 


Adriee  f or  Hollyw*^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  an  editorial  written  by 
Mr  W.  J.  McHale.  the  editor  of  the  Chil- 
ton Times-Journal,  of  Chilton.  Wis., 
which  gives  some  soxmd  advice  to  Holly- 
wood. In  these  times,  when  the  movie 
industry  is  in  box-offlce  difBculties,  it 
would  seem  that  the  producers  of  our 
moti<m  pictures  could  well  heed  this  ad- 
vice. 

The  editorial  follows: 
HOLLTWOOD  Must  Ratx  Movibcoibb  as 
MoaoNs 

There  are  occasions  when  movie  produo«rs 
talDe  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  posslbiU- 
tles  of  the  mechanics  of  movie  photography 
and  rise  to  sublime  heights  in  the  presenU- 
tion  of  an  historical  drama  or  a  work  of 
fiction  that  is  true  enough  to  Mfe  to  be 
impressive.  The  people  appreciate  such 
achievements  and  the  box  office  receipts  at- 
test to  that  fact. 

Usually  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
screen  are  made  in  the  field  of  historical 
presentations.  For  in  the  realm  ot  fiction 
Hollywood  is  too  inclined  to  rate  moviegoers 
as  low-grade  morons  whose  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate humor  is  limited  to  tlie  coarse, 
roui^h.  drinking,  and  brawUng  kind. 

The  Quiet  Man.  a  movie  presentation  that 
is  supposed  to  portray  the  wit  and  humor  for 
which  Ireland  Is  famous,  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  first  half  of  the  picture  la  tolerable.  The 
last  half  then  sets  about  to  entertain  the 
customers  with  a  dninken  brawl  drawn  out 
to  an  extreme  that  must  be  nauseating  to  99 
percent  of  those  wtio  see  it.  It  not  only  is 
nauseating  but  Is  as  much  of  a  travesty  on 
Ireland  as  it  would  be  to  represent  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  of  gunmen  and  bandits 
because  gunmen  do  provide  a  good  share  of 
the  news  that  emanates  from  our  large  dtles. 

The  talent  used  to  present  this  drunken 
melee  was  good,  sad  to  relate.    But  the  lead- 


ing lady,   lmper»onatliig  an  Irish  eolleen. 

never  got  above  the  dignity  of  a  rampaging 
shrew  in  the  whole  picture,  except  for  an 
engaging  smile  at  the  fadeout.  She  must 
have  been  glad  that  the  horrid  concoction 
was  over.  If  the  purpose  was  to  portray  what 
an  Irish  colleen  to  not  she  accompUabcd  hw 
objective  admirably. 

And  the  lecKllng  man  was  sltown  lor  pro- 
tracted minutes  dragging  hla  bride  (the 
Irish  colleen)  over  mllea  of  rough  and  hilly 
roads  in  a  way  that  no  civilized  man  would 
treat  the  meanest  specimen  of  womanhood. 
One  could  hardly  Imagine  a  man  treating 
an  obstreperous  dog  in  sxjch  cruel  fashion. 
And  what  was  perhaps  the  most  lamentable 
aspect  of  the  atkon  was  the  spectacle  of  Barry 
nt^enM,  tax  able  actor,  permitUng  him- 
self to  be  debased  to  the  level  of  a  skid-row 
derelict  to  provide  comedy — if  that's  what  it 
^as — for  the  movie  customers.  It  must  be 
admitted  he  played  the  role  weD.  which,  to 
our  way  of  looking  at  it,  is  about  as  mxich 
of  an  aehtevement  as  it  would  be  for  a  dl»> 
tlngtilshed  atom  ertentlrt  to  do  a  food  Job 
of  cleaning  Ufcrlnea. 

Irishmen  don't  treat  their  women  as  the 
raucous  movie  would  have  the  world  believa. 
On  the  contrary,  the  respect  of  Irishmen  for 
womanhood  is  tradiUonaL  Thomas  Moore 
•pittMnized  the  character  of  the  sons  of  Erin 
long  ago  In  a  poem  titled  "Rich  and  Rare 
Were  the  Gems  She  Wore."  The  theme  of 
the  verse  is  how  a  young  and  beautiful  Irish 
girU  dressed  In  rare  finery  and  richly  be- 
Jeweled.  traversed  the  length  of  Ireland  alone 
and  unafraid  of  being  preyed  upon  by  that 
type  of  men  we  call  wolves  In  this  day. 
Asked  why  she  was  unafraid,  her  answer  was 
that  the  sons  of  Ireland  "love  honor  and 
virtue  more"  than  to  molest  her. 

"And  so  she  went  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  green  Isls; 
And  blest  forever  Is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honor  and  Erin's  pride." 

Moore's  plct\ire  is  far  removed  ttom  the 
drab  dUtortlons  of  the  Hollywood  version. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Irish  do  not  have 
a  weakness  for  strong  drink.  Unfortunately 
they  have.  But  to  make  that  characteristic 
the  heart  and  core  of  the  screenplay  and 
omit  all  redeeming  charactertstlcs  Is  to  per- 
petrate a  travesty  on  the  Irish  race. 

What  Hollywood  needs  is  to  hft  up  its 
sights  out  of  the  gutter,  to  rid  ItseU  of  the 
idea  that  people  can  be  entertained  only  by 
murder  and  brawling.  suggeBtive  speech  and 
attire  and  moronic  attempU  at  vapid  comedy. 


Senator  Bricker  Is  Rifht 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  ZNSxawA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoao,  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Steuben  RepuWi- 
can  at  Angola,  Ind.  In  view  of  the  very 
considerable  current  interest  over  the  so- 
called  Bricker  amendment,  I  think  the 
remarks  In  this  good  Hoosier  newspaper 
are  particularly  appropriate: 

SzwAToa  Bsirra  Is  Rioht 

Senator  Baacmxu,  at  Ohio,  is  the  author  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  no '  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen  preserved  by  the  Constitution  shall 
be  abridged  by  any  treaty  unleea  ratified  by 
three-fourtlis  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate, as  provided  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
ratification  of  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  fact  that  this  amendment  is  meeting 
with  oppoeltlon  fram  people  in  high  places 
and  especially  from  intellectxials  who  wish 
to  amend  the  Constitution  and  give  more 
authority  to  the  Chief  Executive  in  dealing 
with  foreign  nations  should  arouse  the  citi- 
f«ns  of  the  eoimtry  to  a  sympathetic  en- 
dorsement of  Senator  BsiaDEB's  proposaL 
The  argument  of  the  theorUU  and  idealisU 
is  that  legislative  processes  are  too  alow 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  conditions  aris- 
ing between  nations,  and  that  the  President 
should  have  more  power  in  acting  for  the 
Nation  in  such  icstanees. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  are  reminded 
that  the  freedom  of  American  cltlaens  was 
bought  at  a  great  price  and  there  has  been 
no  time  in  the  in  years  of  the  hlatory  of 
our  country  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
has  been  harmed  by  deliberation  over  so- 
called  emergencies. 

Freedom  is  a  precious  Jewel  and  should 
not  be  wantonly  haaarded.  Senator  BaSnc- 
■a's  amendment  should  have  the  support 
of  aU  Uberty-lovUig  peopls. 


Ktep  PoBtks  Oirt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  ATRES 

or  OHn> 

IN  THE  BOnSB  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13, 1953 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  Is 
an  editorial  from  the  July  10,  1953, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  entitled  "Keep 
Politics  Out."  This  editorial  referring 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Government-owned 
synthetic-rubber  plants  is  excellent 
and  timely: 

KasF  Pouncs  Out 

Until  very  recently.  President  Elsenhower's 
recommendation  that  the  Government  get 
out  of  the  synthetic-rubber  Industry  seemed 
to  be  getting  consideration  on  its  merita. 

Nearly  every  informed  person,  both  in  Oov- 
ernment and  in  the  rubtier  indtistry.  has 
agreed  for  a  long  time  that  the  plants  should 
be  sold  to  private  industry,  subject  to  cer- 
tain safeguards  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  came  to  Akron  Iste  in  the 
winter  to  study  the  subject. 

Later,  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative Paui.  Saaraa.  of  Michigan,  recog- 
nized as  Congress'  leading  aatborlty  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  rubber,  introduced  a  biU 
setting  up  provisions  for  the  disposal  of  the 
rubber-making  facilities. 

The  biU  was  given  fuU  hearings,  was  re- 
vised in  some  respects,  was  approved  unanl- 
motisly  in  committee  and  passed  in  the 
Hoxiae  by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote. 

Meanwhile.  Senators  Cafkhabt  and  BaiCKxa 
had  introduced  a  disposal  bill  in  the  Senate. 
After  hearings,  the  version  which  emerged 
was  not  greatly  different  from  that  which 
passed  the  House. 

But  the  six  Democrats  on  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted 
solidly  against  the  bill.  And  It  appears  that 
Senator  Ltndon  Johnson,  the  minority 
leader,  is  out  to  block  or  kiU  the  legislation. 

This  Is  a  political  gesture,  aU  too  plainly, 
with  little  cr  no  regard  for  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

Hard  up  for  Issues,  some  of  the  Democrats 
recently  conceived  the  strategy  of  pinning 
the  giveaway  tag  on  the  Republican  admin- 
istration. 


In  30  years  of  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal, 
including  a  decade  of  war  and  all-out  de- 
fense, the  Government  has  gotten  itself  into 
all  kinds  of  businesses. 

Part  of  the  assignment  given  by  the  voters 
last  year  to  Preeident  Eisenhower  was  to 
overhaul  Govemmmt  operations  and  elimi- 
nate functions  that  might  better  be  handled 
by  private  Industry. 

At  the  top  of  the  list,  cotainly  should  l>e 
disposal  of  the  rubber-making  facilitiee 
which  never  woiild  have  t>een  in  Govern- 
ment hands  at  all  except  for  the  emergency 
created  by  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  subsequent  cutoff  of  the  sources 
of  natural  rubber. 

But  Mr.  Average  Cltlaen.  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  knows  very  little  about 
the  rubber  plants.  He  has  no  idea  what  they 
are  worth.  He  is  a  little  suspicious  of  big 
companies. 

So.  without  bothering  about  facts,  some  ot 
the  Democratic  leaders  see  a  chance  to  ex- 
ploit Ignorance  and  suspicion  by  crying  out 
against  the  alleged  giveaway  ot  the  synthetic- 
rubber  facilities. 

It  will  sound  plausible  to  a  lot  of  cltlaens, 
some  of  the  Republican  Ssnators  will  grow 
cautious,  and  the  sale  of  the  plants  may  be 
held  up  Indefinitely.  Whereupon.  Senator 
Johnson  and  company  plan  to  proudly  boast. 
"We  saved  Uncle  Sam  from  being  gypped." 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  seriously  wrong 
with  the  Shafer  or  Capehart-Brlcker  bills. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  right  about 
this  legislation — f luidamentally,  the  fact  that 
It's  no  more  a  proper  Government  function 
to  make  rubber  than  it  Is  to  make  steel  or 
grow  wbest. 

The  bUla  have  ample  safeguards  to  make 
sure  that  a  fair  price  is  paid  and  that  suffi- 
cient production  is  maintained  for  national 
defense. 

As  for  Senator  DoottLas'  fear  at  monopoly — 
tf  there  were  as  much  Uvely  competition  in 
all  other  businesses  as  there  Is  among  rub- 
ber manufacturers,  prices  generally  would 
be  lower.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  in- 
dustry may  be  in  the  hands  of  four  com- 
panies, but  there  is  plenty  of  vlgorovu  com- 
petition between  thoee  four,  not  to  mention 
their  smaller  but  lively  rivals. 

The  competition  which  will  develop  when 
the  synthetic-rubber  plants  get  into  private 
hands  Is  one  of  the  very  good  reasons  why  the 
Oovernment  should  dispose  of  the  plants. 

The  Beacon  Jotirnal  hopes  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  will  put  the  Nation's 
welfare  above  politics  and  wUl  vote  this 
month  for  the  Capehart-Brlcker  biU,  which 
then  can  be  quickly  reconciled  with  the 
Shafer  bilL 


Lonf  Beack  (Calif.)  VcteraM'  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OP  REIilARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFOBNXA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  current  fiscal  onergency,  we  hope 
that  soon  the  day  will  come  when  ex- 
penditures for  urgent.  Is  distinguished 
from  emergency,  governmental  functions 
will  again  be  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
our  legldative  and  administrative 
branches  of  Oovemmenl 

Typical  of  a  need  In  the  argent  cate- 
gory Is  that  to  replace  nonpermanent 
structures  at  the  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  HospltaL  Wash- 
ington Correspondent  Virginia  Kelly  has 
carefully  and  painstakingly  dug  out  the 


facts  relating  to  the  needs  at  Lcmg  Beach. 
It  is  my  pleasure,  by  your  unanimous 
consent,  to  insert  her  article  on  this  sub- 
ject appearing  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram. 

California  has,  at  present,  a  veteraa 
population  of  1,700,000.  This  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  as  a  high  percentage  of  the 
almost  1.000  daily  new  Callfomla  resi- 
dents are  veteracjs. 

The  Kelly  article  points  to  the  present 
need.  This,  together  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  veteran  population  of  Cali- 
fornia, points  to  the  simple  conclusion 
that  the  needs  of  that  great  State  must 
be  placed  high  on  the  priority  list  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration: 
VA  HosFXTAi.  PaojxcT  CSI.I.S  FOB  PansNC^ 
Haso  Work 
(By  Virginia  KeUy) 
The  need  for  the  replacement  of  the  tem- 
porary wooden  finger  wings  at  Long  Beach 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  is  great. 
Representative  Cram  Hobmhi.  Senators 
Knowlamd  and  KncHXL  are  well  informed  on 
the  subject  and  are  already  helping  In  this 
\irgent  situation. 

Their  aid  is  powerful  and  they  should  be 
able  to  do  much  toward  changing  the  govern- 
mental climate  which  has  deep-frozen  the 
once-stated  Intent  to  buUd  permanent  struc- 
tixree  at  the  hospital. 

In  fairness  to  congreaelonal  leaders  and  to 
h<n>eful  veterana.  it  must  be  said  that  con- 
gressional appropriations  are  obtained  only 
over  a  long  period  of  careful  plaxming  involv- 
ing data  and  inteUlgent  witneeees  to  testify 
at  hearings.  Even  more  important  is  the 
paUent.  temperate,  and  objective  day-to-day. 
month-to-month,  and  year-to-year  education 
imdertaken  by  the  press.  Much  good  can  be 
accompliahed  by  detailed  liaison  work  of  aU 
Interested  persons  even  during  the  months 
Congrees  is  not  in  session.  Durli^  that  pe- 
riod many  legislators  come  to  Washington 
and  will  have  time  to  wo«*  on  such  projects. 

tasxzs  IS  OM 

VA  officials  anxiously  make  it  clear  that 
they  do  not  oppoee  Preeident  Elsenhower's 
ec<momy  program,  but  theee  are  facts:  A 
freeze  in  February  1963  prohibited  the  con- 
struction of  governmental  buildings.  Only 
slaiicturee  deemed  abeolutely  neceaeary  and 
that  are  a^roved  by  tbs  Bureau  vt  the 
Budget  can  be  erected. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  Is  great  need 
for  additional  VA  hospital  beds.  The  CaU- 
fornia  congreeslonal  delegation  U  receiving 
an  enormous  volume  of  maU  ahowing  the 
need  tat  veterans'  care. 

On  May  31.  in  the  entire  United  States  of 
America.  23.940  veterans  awaited  admission 
to  hospitals.  In  the  Long  Beach  area  atone 
283  eick  veterans  were  waiting.  In'  Los 
Angeles  949  hoped  to  enter  Sawtelle. 

Of  all  the  waiting  veterans  throughout  the 
Nation.  14.654  are  neuropeychlatrlc  cases  (of 
these.  12.006  are  psychotic).  One  wonders 
where  theee  serio\jaly  ill  men  are  now  and 
vrhat  care,  if  any.  they  are  receiving. 

Tlie  House  Appropriations  Ccnnmittee  ap- 
proved funds  for  a  1,000-bed  NP  hoepital  at 
Yort  Funston  la  San  Francisco.  A  similar 
hoepital.  where  many  psychiatrists  were  to 
be  trained,  was  approved  for  Topeka.  Kana. 
As  this  is  written  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  that  funds  for 
both  hospitals  be  deleted. 

At  Long  Beach  VA  hoepital  there  are  18  per- 
manent buUdlngs.  9  temporary  buUdinga.  and 
93  cantonment-type  structurea.  VA  experts 
say  the  normal  life  of  a  "tempo"  la  &-16  years: 
a  cantonment  is  rated  at  10-16  yeara.  How- 
ever, the  VA  has  opttated  similar  buildings 
for  30  years.  ^^^      

VA  figures  reveal  tliat  on  April  W 
were  376  patients  at  lAOg  Dsaeli  tn 
nent  biiUdlngs  aa4  U»8  la 
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er  «kto  immbev.  »TO  w«  TB  eaam.  60 
HP,  114  wm  nturoiPgkMU.  17«  w«w  par»- 
pita^lca.  «"ii<^  tb«  otlacxm  ware  genaxml  modic*! 

AB4  nOTfJJSMl  CAM*. 

■  In  iviponse  to  urgent  qnerles,  VA  ■pokes- 
men  point  out  that  Long  Beach  VA  hospital 
te  <mly  1  of  lea  hospltato  and  17  homes  oper- 

Tbry  stated  tbct  the  "tentativ«ly*  hops 
4d  effect  an  eiTeraU.  studj  oC  Long  Beach  VA 
hospital  In  this  fiscal  ye^i  of  1054.  II  Im- 
Iffovements  or  construction  la  recommended, 
funds  would  be  requested  for  the  1958  budget. 

Fiscal  experts  say  this  would  require  an 
Intensive  ^ort  in  1S54  on  the  part  of  VA 
^4nr*ff-,  cQngreailnnm  leaders,  Teterans  and 
oClwr  cttlaens  to  win  majority  congressional 
approral  Cor  construction  at  Long  Beach  VA 
hospltaL 


Caorafeoas  JovnuJisni 

KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  ERTEL  CARLTLE 

or  HOBTB  CASOUWA 
IN  THB  HODSS  OP  BXPBSBEIITATIVES 

Mondav,  Juhf  13, 1953 

Mr.  CARLYLE,  Mr.  Speaker.  2  news- 
papers and  2  newspapermen  In  the  con- 
gressional dbtrlct  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  the  Seventh  District  of 
North  Carolina,  have  recently  received 
national  and  international  recognition 
and  I  am  sure  that  their  noble  deeds 
which  have  brought  this  recognition 
command  the  respect  and  admiration 
not  only  of  this  augrxst  body  but  of  the 
entire  country.  I  cannot  permit  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing 
my  highest  commendation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  these  newspapers  and  these  dis- 
tinguished men  because  I  know  of  their 
sterllc«  worth  and  of  their  outstanding 
achievements.  They  have  brought  great 
honor  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
to  this  Nation  and  I  am  proud  to  number 
.them  among  my  good  friends  and  valua- 
^Ide  constltuenta. 

Of  course.  I  am  referring  to  the  News 
-Reporter,  of  Whitevllle,  N.  C.  and  the 
Tftbor  City  Tribune,  of  Tabor  City.  N.  C, 
and  their  editors,  Wniard  O.  Cole  and 
W.  Horace  Carter,  re^ectively.  The  edi- 
tors are  so  completely  identified  with 
their  papers  that  to  speak  of  one  is  to 
q)eak  of  both. 

The  Eastern  North  Carolina  Press  As- 
sociation first  recognized  their  coura- 
geous Journalism  as  demonstrated  by 
their  efforts  to  expose  and  unmask  the 
Ku  Klux  EOan.  They  received  the  first 
certificate  of  honor  ever  given  to  mem- 
-lieiv  of  the  press  in  that  area.  This  high 
'  honor  was  later  followed  by  a  certificate 
"•©f  honor  from  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association.  Editors  Cole  and  Carter,  re- 
ceiving only  deserved  recognition,  were 
recently  awarded  the  distinguished  serv- 
ice plaque  presented  by  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation Lsacrue  of  B'nai  B'rith  of  10 
Southern  States.  They  were  the  first 
North  Candlnians  ever  to  be  given  such 
signal  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  honorable  body  Is 

familiar  with  the  recent  designation  of 

the    News   Reporter.   Whitevllle    semi- 

,  weekly  newspaper,  the  Tabor  City  Trib- 

l|me.  Tabor  City  weekly  newspaper,  as 


winders  of  the  PuUtaer  Prise,  highest 
hon(ir  within  reach  of  the  newspaper 
prof  ssslon.  As  you  know,  these  are  the 
first  nondaily  newsi?apers  ever  to  win 
the  ;500  gold  medal  of  disinterested  and 
mer  torious  public  service. 

AiM>ther  honor  came  to  Editors  Cole 
and  Carter  in  June  of  this  year  when 
thes  were  presented  the  Sidney  Hlllman 
Pou:  idatlon  Award  for  their  mutual  as- 
sists nee  along  with  Mr.  Jay  Jenkins  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  in  the 
crus  Mle  against  mob  violence.  It  marks 
the  first  time  that  newspaper  editors. 
eith  sr  dally  or  nondaily,  have  ever  won 
botl  the  Pulitzer  and  Sidney  Hlllman 
awards. 

lid  r.  Speaker,  I  would  Hke  to  call  your 
atte  ation  also  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Car- 
ter, ft  young  man  of  32  years  of  age,  was 
sele  (ted  as  man  of  the  year  by  the  North 
Can  thna  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  on  June  9  of  this  year  was  elected 
ma3  or  of  Tabor  City  by  a  vote  of  more 
thai  I  5  to  1.  Mr.  Cole,  who  Is  46  years 
of  ige,  was  not  eligible  for  the  Jaycee 
hon  )r  as  man  of  the  year. 

T  lese  two  great  Americans  from  my 
district  have  won  the  hearts  and  have 
capi  ured  the  imagination  of  the  entire 
couitry.  They  have  set  an  example  of 
couiageous  JoumaUsm  which  will  be 
dlffl  ;ult  for  others  to  follow,  but  which 
pro'  es  the  worth  of  our  great  tradition 
(tf  Ik  free  press,  always  functioning  in 
the  public  welfare. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  at  this 
timi ;  if  I  did  not  suggest  that  these  forth- 
rlgl  t  and  diligent  newspapermen,  having 
mei  Ited  the  awards  which  have  been  be- 
stow red  upon  them,  are  now  clearly  en- 
tity d  to  the  thanks  of  the  entire  Nation. 


for 
not 


Qpota  DO  laportatiott  of  ResMnal  Oil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wxsr  vhoinu 
n^  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESBMTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

lir.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
tak !  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
sintyere  appreciation  for  the  decision  of 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  re- 
porting favorably  on  H.  R.  6894.  I 
rea  ize  that  it  is  Just  one  step  on  the  long 
roa  1  that  lies  ahead,  but — now  that  the 
imiulse  has  been  provided — ^I  am  con- 
fide at  that  this  new  Mil  of  hope  for 
Am  irican  workingmen  will  gain  impetus 
t  moves  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
given  an  opportunity  to  Join  in  the 
notte  crusade. 
Qur  people  have  waited  a  long  time 
some  indication  that  Congress  had 
forgotten  them.  Year  after  year,  as 
moi^  and  more  residual-oil  imports  were 
into  this  country  to  take  the 
of  coal,  our  miners  and  railroaders 
looked  to  Washington  for  some 
to  put  a  stop  to  txKh  unfair  com- 
They  have  been  patient,  yet  it 
been  difficult  for  them  to  understand 


I  suppose  that  one  has  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  coal  mhier's  family  to  under- 
stand how  we  have  felt  in  this  regard. 
The  coal  miners  are  a  hard-working, 
religious  people  whose  good  citizenship 
is  not  surpassed  anywhere  else  in  the 
Nation.  When  persons  of  this  tjrpe  u** 
relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  imem- 
plos^ed,  they  somehow  are  dispossessed  of 
a  measure  of  self-assurance  and  ambi- 
tion.   They  ask  only  the  right  to  work. 

Our  people  have  never  objected  to 
helping  other  nations  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  They  have  not  complained 
because  a  large  percentage  of  their  taxes 
has  been  used  to  aid  their  brethren  in 
foreign  lands.  They  support  policies  to 
encourage  International  trade.  But  our 
people  are  sxifllclently  acquainted  with 
current  events  to  realize  fully  that  the 
unrestricted  flow  of  foreign  residual  oil 
to  our  shores  has  helped  no  one  but  the 
stockholders  of  the  international  oil 
companies.  One  need  not  bj  an  econ- 
omist to  comprehend  that  fact.  We 
know,  of  a  certainty,  that  foreign  resid- 
ual oil  dumped  on  American  fuel  mar- 
kets contributes  only  to  a  monopolistic 
trend  that  can  lead  to  the  full  control 
of  those  markets  by  selfish  importers. 

Under  the  circumstances,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
have  been  dispirited  and  discouraged  at 
the  failure  of  their  Government  to  offer 
some  protection  to  the  Nation's  indus- 
tries and  laborers  whose  security  and 
well-being  have  been  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  oil  imparting  oocapanles?  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  can  readily 
understand  why  a  new  feeling  of  opti- 
mism has  come  to  West  Virginia  with  the 
news  that  the  bill  to  limit  resldual-oll 
Imports  has  finally  started  to  move 
toward  enactment. 

I  hope  that  before  many  more  days  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  act  favorably 
upon  H.  R.  5894,  and  that  our  people  in 
West  Virginia  win  be  able,  once  more,  to 
return  to  the  Jobs  that  have  been  taken 
from  them  through  an  Inequitable  and 
inhiinrt^np  trade  pollcy. 
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Americaa  cidsens   eould   be   so 


Caa  and  Should  Farmers  Stand  oa 
Owa  Feet? 


EXTENSION  OF  RBiARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  Hsw  jsssrr 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DMITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  13, 1953 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  MrT^i^esident, 
any  statement  by  Wheeler  McMillen, 
editor  In  chief  ot  the  Farm  Journal,  is 
worthy  of  our  most  thoi«htful  consider- 
ation, particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
farm  policies  of  a  new  administration  are 
being  publicly  debated. 

I  believe  the  Senate  will  find  consider- 
able food  for  thought  in  his  speech,  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  coUeagiies*  atten- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  we  agree  fully 
with  aU  Its  conclusions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress entitled  "Can  and  Should  Farmers 
Stand  on  Their  Own  Feet?"  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  ttt  printed  in  the  Rsocmb. 
as  follows: 

Cam  axo  Bhoolb  Faaaataa  Stami  am  Tksib 
OwH  FterY 

(By  Wbaeler  McMlUen.  editor  In  chief.  Farm 
Journal,  briore  the  Commonwealth  Club 
at  Callfonila  luncheon.  San  Franciaoo, 
July  3.  IMfi) 

Tour  progrim  oonunlttee  choee  this  ques- 
tion. I  like  >t.  I  like  it  because  it  reaches 
Into  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  American 
syBtera  and  t<niches  sharply  Into  the  Ameri- 
can future. 

The  question.  "Osa  and  should  farmsrs 
stand  on  their  own  feet?**  clearly  Is  double- 
barreled.  If  in  any  degree  It  kicks  back,  you 
will  recognlaft  that  as  merely  a  trait  not  un- 
known to  doiible-lMrTeled  weapons. 
The  answer  Is  jres. 

Although  I  have  now  offered  this  xinqual- 
ined  answer  to  both  barrels  of  the  question, 
you  win,  I  am  sure,  permit  me  to  analyse  the 
question  further  and  to  discuss  the  answer. 
Otherwise  I  tball  haire  no  speech. 

Through  lang  periods  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture  farmers  have  yearned 
for  the  i»1vllege  of  standing  on  their  own 
feet.  TlMy  have  felt  eo  many  other  heels 
trampling  on  their  toes  that  to  have  enjoyed 
the  ezcliislve  use  of  their  own  feet  to  support 
no  other  bodies  than  their  own  woiild  have 
appealed  to  thii  ••  an  almost  Utopian 
condition. 

No  generation  of  farmers  since  this  Nation 
was  formed  has  enjoyed  unalloyed  or  unin- 
terrupted pi-osperlty.  Depressions,  dlffleul- 
ties.  and  adversities  have  been  common  expe- 
riences for  I'armers  In  even  greater  variety, 
I  believe  It  is  fair  to  say,  than  those  which 
have  appeared  in  business  htotory.  As  pro- 
ducers of  b^islc  raw  materials  farmers  have 
been  subjected  to  all  the  real  and  all  the 
artificial  fluotuatlons  of  markets,  world  and 
domestic.  1%ey  have  contended  first  hand 
with  all  the  vagaries  of  weather  and  of  na- 
ture in  other  manifestations.  They  have 
been  a  multitude  In  number,  and  until  re- 
cent decadet  seldom  organised  for  any  effec- 
tive common  action.  Unrestricted  competi- 
tion has  be<m  the  rule  of  agriculture,  gen- 
erally encouraged  by  policies  of  Government 
over  a  centiiry  and  a  half,  and  usually  wel- 
comed by  the  farmers  themselves. 

As  the  10 ':h  century  advanced.  mUUons  of 
new  acres  ''vere  opened  to  cultivation  and 
millions  of  new  farmers  sought  homes  and 
opportunity.  Industry  was  not  yet  ready  to. 
employ  the  fast-Increasing  population  d 
free  America.  Farmers  produced  blUlons  of 
new  wealth.  Their  grain  was  shipped  abroad 
to  pay  for  new  capital  for  our  industrial  ex- 
pansion. Tbetr  long  hours  of  toilsome  labor, 
the  hard  work  at  their  women,  and  the  very 
fertility  of  their  fields  went  Into  paying  off 
the  ClvU  War  debt  and  into  launching  the 
Nation's  industrial  expansion.  As  popula- 
tion rose  some  farmers  prospered  by  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  their  lands:  only  the  ablest 
became  well  to  do  solely  from  what  they 
produced.  But  the  Nation  grew  greater  and 
stronger  because  at  the  abundant  foodstuffs 
and  the  gains  frotn  the  surpluses  which  were 
sold  abroad. 

Cheap  food  from  the  hard-farmed  fields 
subsidised  the  growth  at  American  cities. 
If  In  thsae  later  years  a  little  tax  money 
from  tbs  cltlas  has  besn  paid  In  subsidies 
to  farmers,  it  represents  only  historical  Jus- 
tice In  one  sense,  although  the  repayment 
c  mes  too  late  to  rewMnpeBse  these  farmers 
who  did  m<«t  to  build  the  dtles. 

Because  fewer  Individual  units  were  In- 
volved, mistness  was  able  to  organise  to  ad- 
vantage long  before  fanners  were  able  to 
get  together  to  defend  themselves.  And 
business  wns  not  always  as  scrupulously  fair 
as  It  finds  it  proAtabls  to  be  in  these  more 
honest  times. 


Fannen  saffsrsd  from  the  costs  at  trans- 
portation, from  the  tolls  taken  by  dealers 
la  their  crops  and  products,  from  the  Inter- 
est rates  demanded  when  they  required 
credit,  from  the  charges  made  for  goods  they 
had  to  buy,  and  felt  themselves  unequally 
benefited  by  the  tarlffa.  Thess  are  a  few  of 
the  things  farmers  of  the  past  had  In  mind 
when  they  considered  that  others  were 
trampling  on  agricultural  toea  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  farmer  was  never  sure  that  he 
could  find  toaaa  tat  himself  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet.  I  shall  In  a  moment  refer  to 
some  slmUar  situations  that  are  not  of  the 
past  but  of  the  present. 

The  10  years  Just  behind  us  have  consti- 
tuted the  most  prosperous  decade  American 
farmers  have  ever  experienced.  Some  peo- 
ple have  displayed  the  bad  taste  to  appear 
to  be  shocked  that  a  few  farmers  have  been 
able  to  own  fine  cars,  to  build  air-conditioned 
homes,  or  to  travel  first  class  at  home  axid 
abroad.  I  can  think  of  no  good  reason  why 
those  who  produce  the  basio  neoeselttes  of 
life  should  not  enjoy,  if  they  can  earn  It, 
as  high  a  standard  of  Uving  as  those  who 
deal  in  or  process  farm  products  or  those 
who  provide  any  other  goods  or  servloes  for 
which  the  public  will  pay. 

Both  among  farmers  and  among  city  peo- 
{de  the  causes  of  this  prosperity  have  not 
been  correctly  understood. 

Because  the  period  of  agricultural  well- 
being  has  coincided  with  a  period  during 
which  Government  has  engaged  in  new  and 
unprecedented  activities  in  the  field  of  farm 
pollcy,  tremendous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  make  It  appear  that  agricultural  pros- 
perity has  been  caused  primarily,  if  not  solely, 
by  the  Government's  agricultural  poUcles. 

Federal  intervention  in  the  farm  field 
began  in  1830  and  was  enormously  expanded 
after  1933.  Neverthdess,  farm  income  dis- 
played no  Important  improvement  xintll  1939, 
when  war  erupted  In  Europe  and  defense  pro- 
grams were  Initiated  here.  MeanwhUe,  seri- 
ous droughts  had  depleted  some  of  the  carry- 
overs which  had  been  depressing  prices. 

The  imperious  necessltiss  of  war  provided 
the  first  great  stimulus  to  f srm  prosperity. 
The  inflation  which  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed war  benefited  farmers  to  some  tem- 
porary extent  and  added  lUusory  qualities  to 
the  genuine  advances.  With  new  money  in 
hand,  fanners  took  rapid  advantage  of  the 
extraordinary  progress  In  power,  in  me- 
chanics, and  in  new  scientific  methods.  Na- 
ture blessed  the  whole  decade  over  nearly 
aU  of  agricultiiral  America  with  magnifi- 
cently productive  weather,  liilltary  and  in- 
dustrial demands  drained  manpower  from  the 
farms  and  not  only  compelled  higher  effi- 
ciency per  man  but  brought  the  natxiral 
greater  rewards  per  man.  Foreign  markets, 
primed  by  dollars  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  added  to  demand.  And  then,  dur- 
ing the  entire  period,  the  American  popula- 
tion unexpectedly  grew  at  unprecedwxted 
rates. 

Not  the  farm  policies  of  government— 
unless  you  co\mt  war  a  govemmuit  poUcy— 
but  the  combination  of  various  forces  ac- 
count for  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  in 
agricultural  history;  a  combination  that  in- 
cludes defense  preparations,  war,  weaUier. 
Inflation,  remarkable  new  tools  provided  by 
science  and  invention,  and  a  great  popula- 
tion growth. 

With  this  backgroxmd.  let's  return  to  our 
question  and  take  the  second  barrel  first. 
Should  farmers  stand  on  their  own  feet? 

Can  the  true  doctrine  of  America  and  the 
true  genius  of  our  people  Justify  any  nega- 
tive answer  to  such  an  inquiry?  Orover 
Cleveland  imdoubtedly  expressed  that  doc- 
trine accurately  when  he  said  that  "though 
the  pe<^e  support  the  Government,  the 
Government  should  not  support  the  pec^le." 
To  provide  for  the  conunon  def enss  and  to 
ynfiintain  domsstlc  OTdcr  are  the  only  two 
InrtlspenssMt    luacUona    of    governments* 


Few  gutetmnentSi  however,  have  ever 
restrained  from  engaging  la  other  endeavors. 
They  afford  a  convenient  instrumentality  to 
hasten  all  sorts  ot  aooompliahments  which 
are  anticipated,  by  their  prcyonento  at  least* 
to  be  In  the  national  interest. 

TlM  United  States  Government  has  used 
the  money  and  credit  of  the  people  to  sub- 
sidise railroads,  marine  shipping,  and  air- 
lines, becauss  tranHmrtatloa  Improvements 
have  been  sssumert  to  be  valuable  to  all  the 
peoi^e.  It  has  suhsWissd  reclamation  pref- 
ects oa  the  theory  that  the  whole  Nation 
benefits.  It  has  maintained  tariffs  to  en- 
courage good  wagee  and  high  employment  la 
domestic  production.  It  has  granted  tax 
conceestons  and  guaranteed  profits  for  pro- 
duction of  defense  requirements.  It  has 
used  the  Federal  power  to  establish  wage 
mlnlmums  and  to  strengthen  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  organised  labor.  It  has  sub- 
sidized the  construction  of  dams  for  pxirposes 
of  power,  navlgatiou,  and  fiood  controL  It 
has  subsidized  citizens  over  65  with  so- 
called  social  security.  It  has  subsidized  for- 
eign governments  with  Immense  funds  Jn 
the  hope  of  buying  friendships.  All  these 
measures  have  been  authorized  by  the  people 
through  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 
All  are  presumably  somehow  in  the  national 
Interest.  In  each  of  theee  instances  an  ex- 
ception has  to  some  degree  been  made  to 
the  dictum  that  "though  the  people  support 
the  Government,  the  Government  should  not 
support  the  people."  The  people  and  the 
Interests  Involved  In  these  matters  have  not 
been  expected  to  "stand  on  their  own  feet." 
Now,  what  has  Government  done  at  pub- 
lic expense  and  presumably  in  the  Nation's 
Interest  for  those  citizens  engaged  in  farm- 
ing?   Primarily,  three  things. 

Over  the  years  Government  has  spent  rel- 
atively small  amoimts  annually  for  agricul- 
tural research  and  education.  It  is  gener- 
aly  accepted  that  these  expenditures  have 
retxirned  multiplied  national  wealth.  They 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
the  nonfarmlng  American  spends  a  Issser 
percentage  of  his  inconie  for  food  than  the 
citizen  ot  any  other  land. 

During  the  past  two  decades  Government 
has  spent  much  larger  sums  in  the  popular 
cause  of  soil  conservation.  The  soil  is 
esteemed  as  a  major  national  asset.  There 
are  many.  Including  many  farmers,  who  be- 
lieve that  thoee  who  own  the  soil  should  bear 
full  responsibility  for  its  conservation.  Ths 
principal  farm  organizations  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  this  spring  advo- 
cated a  decisive  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
tures for  conservation  payments  to  farmers. 
In  defiance  of  theee  agricultural  voices,  the 
Congress  voted  to  appropriate  $196  million* 
which  was  $56  miUion  more  than  the  taper- 
ing-cff  amount  that  had  been  asked. 

Then  Government  has  undertaken  by  vari- 
ous methods  to  engage  in  a  highly  contro- 
versial endeavor  to  support  the  prices  of 
certain  storable  farm  products.  Currently 
the  controversy  centers  upon  whether  the 
levels  of  support  should  stand  at  90  percent 
of  parity  or  higher,  or  whether  they  should 
range  flexibly  along  somewhat  lower  levels. 
Tb»  case  for  price  supports  resembles  ths 
case  for  miTiimum  wages.  When  one  con- 
siders the  far-reaching  Impact  of  crashing 
price  levels  in  wheat  and  cotton,  in  terms  of 
business  psychology  and  effect  upon  both 
buying  and  upm  employment,  certainly 
scmeihing  can  be  said  for  price  supports  at 
levels  high  enough  to  encourage  eoonomla 
steblUty  if  they  are  not  eo  high  as  to  lead 
to  production  for  storage  and  sale  to  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  In  response  to  marltet 

needs. 

I  have  already  remaiked  that  the  two 
largest  farm  otganliatlona  demanded,  wltb 
less  than  complete  iuccssi.  that  the  sppro- 
prUtlon  for  soU  usisis  »■»*"■  p^msnta  be 
sharply  reduosd.    Tbm  Issas  ko4r  «*  isi«SB» 
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they  represent  we  eTldently  prepwd 
to  iMram*  more  of  tbelr  own  boU  con«erT«- 
tlon  costs  uid  believe  they  should  do  so. 

Panners  are  sharply  divided  on  the  mat* 
ter  at  high  or  low  jvlee  supports,  or  none 
at  all.  The  leading  organised  farm  groups 
oppose  high  supports  and  favor  llezlhle  pro- 
grams at  s  moderate  level. 

mgh  supports  tend  to  perpetuate  the  con- 
dition they  pretend  to  remedy  because  they 
encourage  continued  and  added  production 
of  the  problem  commodities. 

They  tempt  farmers  to  prodxice  for  the 
guaranteed  price,  rather  than  to  venture 
into  desirable,  but  less  certain  alternative 
production. 

They  can  be  applied  only  to  the  storable 
crops  and  products,  and  therefore  deflect 
nattiral  economic  tendencies  to  turn  from 
commodities  In  oversupply  to  others  for 
which  there  Is  greater  demand. 

When  applied  to  feedstiiffs  such  as  com 
and  the  other  grains,  and  to  cottonseed  meal, 
they  put  the  feed-buying  farmers  In  the 
dairy  and  poultry  Industries  at  a  disadvan- 
tage In  their  costs  and  in  their  relationships 
to  consumers. 

They  burden  the  treasury  with  unpredic- 
table costs  and  discourage  consumers  from 
buying. 

They  choke  off  foreign  markets. 

As  In  the  rivalry  between  rayon  and  cot- 
ton and  between  butter  and  margarine  they 
encourage  competitive  products. 

They  lead  eventually,  as  we  see  again  this 
year,  to  the  prospect  of  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  and  such  further  Inter- 
ventions of  governmental  power. 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  agalpst  high 
support  prices,  however,  is  simply  that  they 
canhot  In  the  long  run  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  farmers,  nor  to  the  national  ad- 
vantage. This  year,  after  20  years  of  price 
tinkering  in  agrictilture,  the  basic  problem 
remains  much  as  it  stood  when  the  tinkering 
began. 

Moreover,  price  supports  in  national  policy 
tend  to  divert  attention  from  the  fact  that 
prices  are  but  one  factor  toward  attaining 
the  real  agricultural  objective,  which  is  a 
decent  farm  Income.  Costs  and  volume  of 
output  are  factors  In  farm  Income  and  quite 
as  important  as  {Mrices. 

The  question  as  to  whether  farmers  shoiild 
stand  on  their  own  feet  arises  primarily,  I 
f^ke  It,  from  the  two  points,  conservation 
payments  and  price  supports. 

One  may  readily  ask  in  return  how  much 
the  national  interest  Justifies  these  policies. 
Are  they  as  much  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  as  any  or  all  of  the  long  list  of  non- 
agricultural  subsidies  which  I  have  men- 
tioned? If  so,  perhaps  they  are  equally 
well  Justified. 

In  saying  that  farmers  should  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  I  speak  in  the  belief  that 
Government  shoiild  do  no  more  in  any  field. 
In  any  behalf,  nor  for  any  group  nor  any 
section  than  it  has  to  do.  I  believe  that 
agriculture  and  every  other  recipient  of  sub- 
sidles  should  stand  alike  upon  their  own 
merits.  If  there  are  to  be  subsidies  at  all, 
let  them  be  forthcoming  only  when  the  na- 
tional Interest  can  be  shown  to  suffer  with- 
out their  payment. 

Since  Government  aid  extends  to  so  many 
groups  besides  farmers,  one  must  now  also 
ask  when  farmers  should  stand  on  their  own 
feet?  The  only  fair  answer  to  that  is  obvi- 
ous— whenever  everybody  else  is  compelled 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

The  other  barrel  of  our  double  question 
can  be  discussed  more  briefly.  Can  farmers 
stand  on  their  own  feet?  If  we  return  to 
the  fundamentals  of  living,  we  need  only 
ask  a  few  questions.  Is  a  man  who  holds 
a  fair  equity  in  the  house  over  his  head 
likely  to  be  deprived  of  shelter?  Is  a  man 
who  raises  food  or  has  at  his  door  the  means 
to  raise  food  likely  to  starve?  Long  after 
the  breadlines  stretch  aroimd  city  blocks  and 
Teilef  rolls  overwhelm  the  treasuries,  farm- 
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be  getting  along  after  their  fashion 
ccbtlnulng  to  produce  new  wealth, 
a  prlcxUtiire  Is  now  organised,  with  the 
OS  reckoned  In  cash  as  never  before, 
will  suffer  in  any  depression  much 
as  any  other  businessmen.    If  for 
»n   the   experience   of   the    1920"s 
be  repeated,   when   agriculture   was 
while    the    cities    prospered,    the 
farmers  will  give  up  and  seek 
employment, 
will  only  continue  further  a  process 
bas  been  going  on  since  our  national 
[B.     Once  90  percent  of  Americans 
The  proportion  declined  to  50  per- 
30  percent,  and  now  has  fallen  to 
No  doubt  the  nxmibers  engaged 
will  decline  still  further.    As 
counts  farms,  one-third  of  the 
lumber    of    farms    now    produces    80 
of  the  farm  output;  one-third  pro- 
percent  of  the  farm  output,  and  the 
t4ird  produces  only  4  percent  of  the 
Obviously   that   last  one-third   of 
represents  people  who  already  have 
han  1  foot  over  in  Industry  or  some 
employment,  and  the  same 
true  of  many  from  the  middle  third 
that  produce  only  16  i>ercent  of  the 
Instead   of   having   15   percent  of 
p^ple   engaged    in    farming,    we   shall 
see  that  proportion  fall  to  12  per- 
10  percent  or  even  below  that  figure, 
a  mere   parenthetical  fantasy   that 
me  to  wonder  what  could  happen 
number    of    farmers    continue    to 
until  only  one  were  left.    Only  one 
raising  the  food  while  a  couple  hundred 
people  waited   for   him   to   deliver 
hree  meals  a  day.     I  can  only  fancy 
U  nderly  his  welfare  would  be  nurtured, 
deep  would  be  the  concern  as  to 
he  could  stand  on  his  own  feet, 
one  outstanding  reason  for  asserting 
farmers  can  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
if  not  Immediately,  lies  in  this  fact 
po|>ulatlon   growth.      Every    12    seconds 
is  getting  a  new  customer  for 
1,600  pounds  of  food  a  year.     Every 
American  farmers  have  added  to 
narket  about  as  many  new  consumers 
live  in  this  city  of  San  Francisco. 
;han  2  million  new  mouths  each  year 
to  be  fed  three  times  a  day.    We  are 
;  60  million   Americans,   with   the  200 
mark  not  far  in  the  futtire.    These 
ciistomers  bring  Into  the  country  with 
no  new  land  to  farm. 
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crops. 


Meanwhile  we  do  face  some  agrlculttiral 
probUms  that  are  acute  In  the  Immediate 
Among  them  are  perplexities  of 
dilDculty,  compounded  by  the  harvest 
errors.  The  transition  from  unsound 
Ineffective  programs  to  sound  and  con- 
policies  will  have  to  be  made  grad- 
If  you  are  dropped  into  the  middle  of 
swalnp,  you  can't  expect  to  get  out  except 
tallng  a  step  at  a  time.  We  hope  there 
enough  patience. 
Scidntific  research,  some  by  Government 
and  much  by  industry,  already  has  greatly 
Improved  the  profits  of  agrlcultiire.  Inven- 
englneerlng,  power  Instead  of  muo- 
ikew  equipment,  and  better  methods, 
made  great  contributions.  New  uses 
1  een  found  for  farm  products  and  many 
u-e  on  the  way.  New  crops,  if  research 
them  out.  will  be  found  to  take  over 
of  the  acres  that  now  grow  surplus 
and  cotton  and  some  of  the  acres  that 
profitable  in  any  crop  now  known, 
^mblnatlon  of  growing  markets  and 
constantly  increasing  efficiency  will  inevlta- 
the  American  farmer  one  at  the 
entrepreneurs  of  his  country. 


not 
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Toa  have  a^ed  a  question,  and  I  have 
sought  to  answer  It  as  clearly  as  I  know  how. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  vast  majority  of 
farmers  in  saying  that  they  do  want  no  more 
sp>eclal  favors  from  Government  than  any- 
one else  gets,  and  if  no  one  gets  any  they  are 
quite  wllUiig  to  receive  none.  In  the  last 
analysis,  then,  the  completeness  of  my  an- 
swers may  be  measxired  by  how  one  dis- 
tinguishes between  what  is  the  national  In- 
terest and  what  is  a  special  favor.  If  you  see 
what  looks  like  a  special  favor  attached  to  a 
farmer,  before  you  worry  too  much  about  It, 
look  to  see  whether  anything  of  the  kind  may 
be  protruding  from  your  own  pocket  or 
from  those  of  your  friends. 

By  and  large,  through  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  despite  the  temptations 
which  many  have  accepted  in  these  recent 
years,  no  classes  of  Americans  have  stood 
more  sturdily  on  their  own  feet  than  have  the 
farmers  of  America.  No  majority  has  stood 
more  hard  work  and  hard  going.  No  group 
can  claim  to  have  kept  better  the  faith  In  his 
Individual  dignity  and  in  the  rightness  of 
Individual  freedom.  As  the  producers  of 
life's  basic  necessities  of  food  r  nd  fiber,  farm- 
ers have  never  failed  their  essential  task.  I 
bespeak  for  them  the  applause  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  the  confidence  which  they  have 
fully  earned,  and  the  future  prosperity  which 
I  have  no  doubt  the  decades  ahead  will  bring. 


UoHcd  Stotet  Policy  for  Ask 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cauvoaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  vote  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  on  the  United  States 
policy  for  Asia.  This  vote  represents  a 
good  cross  section  of  citizens  who  make 
up  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

1.  Has  the  United  States  policy  with  re. 
spect  to  Asia  since  World  War  II  been  in 
general  right  or  wrong: 

(a)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  best  in- 
terests  of  the  United  SUtes?  Right  21ft. 
wrong  1.218. 

(b)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  peoples  of  Asia?  Right  19ft, 
wrong   1,203. 

2.  (a)  Do  you  believe  that  loss  of  China 
resulted  largely  from  erroneous  action  by  the 
United  States?    Yes  1.119.  no  325. 

(b)  EK)  you  believe  that  "nothing  that  this 
country  did  or  could  have  done  would  have 
changed  that  result?"    Yes  268,  no  1.108. 

3.  (a)  Should  the  United  States  continue 
Its  foreign  policy  of  "containment"?  217;  or 
(b)  Should  the  United  States  "selae  the  ini- 
tiative"? 1,184. 

4.  If  the  United  SUtes  should  adopt  a 
policy  of  seizing  the  initiative,  which  of  the 
following  Inunedlate  actions  would  you 
favor: 

(a)  Place  economic  sanctions  on  Red 
China?     Yes  1.183;   no  155. 

(b)  Blockade  Red  China  coast?  Tes  1,067; 
no  254. 

(c)  Institute  air  reconnaissance  over  Rad 
China?     Yes  919,  no  355. 

(d)  Permit  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  use 
Republic  of  China  troops  in  Korea?  Yes 
1.059,  no  280. 

(e)  Permit  the  U.  N.  air  force  to  pxirsue 
enemy  aircraft  across  the  Yalu  River?  Yes 
1,207,  no  15S.       . 
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(f)  Otv*  naitod  Stataa  Jtolnt  Chlste  at 
Staff  authority  to  bomb — 

<1)  Battwaya.  atiflalda.  and  other  oom- 
munloatkui  ttnaa  and  bxidffes  in  China? 
T«s  043.  so  Sie. 

(3)  In  addition  to  abovs.  aU  Impartant 
military  and  stratmiWt  targets  la  Ohtnat 
Tea  801.  no  367. 

<S)  Any  and  aU  targtis  daemed  MisiKial 
by  the  joint  Oblafa?    Tas  894.  no  317. 

(g)  Permit  ¥w—  China  loresa  to  oroas  to 
Bed  Gbina  nwrtnlanrt?    Yes  1419.  no  139. 

(h)  OoQtimie  to  bar  Bad  Obina  forces 
from  attartrlng  Parmosa?    Tes  1433,  no  143. 

<i)  Beoogalas  that  tha  Sovlat  Bosstan 
OoTemmant  la  tlia  primary  enemy  and  fol« 
low  the  "preventive  war  theory"  (as  outlined 
in  part  n-SBoC  the  report  )t    Yes  7S5,  no  378. 

(J>  Intensify  our  efforts  to  bfolkl  \xp  mili- 
tary foreas  and  material  of  the  (1)  Bepublio 
of  Boraa?    Tes  1437,  no  74. 

(2)  BfBSiatalkB  at  Gblna  (at  praaant  located 
in  Ptemosa)  t    Tes  1.103.  no  171. 

6.  If  tha  United  8tataa  ataoold  adopt  a  pol- 
icy at  sei^ng  tha  inlttative,  which  of  ttia 
foUowlnf  lonf-raaga  aetlona  would  yoa 
favorr 

(a)  ■rtr»'!*«»«  a  department  at  oold-war 
strategy?     Yes  788.  no  297. 

(b)  Saek  oat  weak  points  of  tlaa  Soviet 
armor  and  t*********  our  reaouroas  agatost 
tliesa  poiatst    Yes  lj07S.  no  97. 

(c)  Bngaffs  In  Idaologteal  warfare?  Tea 
929.  no  170. 

(d)  Seek  maans  at  "paopla  to  paopia*'  «o- 
opsratlon  with  tb»  Unltad  States  In  tita  Far 
Bast?    Yss  1.110,  no  73. 

(a)  Organlas  anti-Bad  fifth  columns  In 
Bad-domlnatad  aonntriasT    Yas  889,  no  373. 

(f )  Develop  for  non-Oommnnist  countries 
of  ttaa  Far  Paellle  and  Asia  a  United  States 
program  at  aaaistaDca  in  such  msttam  as 
education,  welf are,  and  pniillo  watkmJ  Tas 
1.083.  no  18ft. 

8.  Should  major  emphasis  in  tachalcal  aid 
to  non-Oommunlat  far-aaatem  countries  be 
placed  on: 

(a)  Oovcmmenft  gratiU  (that  is,  Marshall 
plan)  f  137:  or  (b)  Mutual  aaslstanos  through 
trade  and  private  capital?  1.175. 

7.  In  your  ^<"'""j  would  out  now  seising 
military  initiative  in  Asia  bring  on  tuU- 
scale  wary    Yes  301.  no  1,050. 

8.  (a)  Do  yoa  endorse  the  October  T,  1960, 
United  SUtes-Unlted  Nations  resolution  caU- 
ing  for  liberation  at  MorttMm  Korea?  *  Yea 
1,120,  no  123. 

(b)  Do  you  believe  peace  for  the  foresee  - 
able  future  cofold  ba  achieved  by  dividing 
Korea  at  the  38th  pvallel  into  two  separate 
nations?     Yes  137,  no  1,194. 

9.  Should  we  invite  all  non-Communist 
countries  at  the  Pacliie  area  to  Join  a  mili- 
tary pact?    Yea  1.097.  no  192. 

10.  (a)  ShonUi  Ptaa  China  reprasanUttves 
now  be  invited  to  sign  tha  Jiqyanesa  tnaty? 
Yas  943.  no  28ft. 

(b)  Should  BapubUo  at  Korea  r^;>resenta- 
tives  now  be  invited  to  sign  tha  Japaneae 
treaty?    Tes  989,  no  336. 

11.  (a)  SHould  the  united  SUtes  now  rec 
ogniae  Bad  China?    Yes  Itf .  no  1411. 

(b)  Should  Red  China  now  replace  Ptee 
Clilna  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations? 
Tea  111.  no  1487. 


v» V   *  -»    **         «    —  %SA 


»The  reeoltitlon  dedared.  in  part:  "The 
General  Assembly  •  •  •  recalling  that  the 
essential  objective  of  the  resolutions  of  thi 
General  Assembly  •  •  •  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unified.  Independent,  and  demo- 
cratic government  of  Korea,  recommends  (A) 
That  all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  in- 
Mvcn  conditions  of  stability  throughout  Ko- 
rea; (B)  that  all  consUtuent  acts  be  taken, 
including  the  holding  of  elections,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  unified.  Independent,  and 
democratic  government  In  the  sovereign  state 
of  Korea.  •  •  •"  In  separate  Interpretations 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  the  United 
States  clearly  Indicated  that  this  meant  lib- 
eration of  North  Korea. 


EXTENSION  OP  mauiAX^ir^ 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSNER 

or  cauroaafu, 

ZH  TBI  HOUSS  OF  R^PBBBBMTATIVB 

Wednesday.  July  S.  19S3 

Mr.  HOBBCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  240,  a  bUl 
designed  to  close  the  Mexican  border  to 
unescorted  misors  and  thus  cut  off  to 
teen-agers  a  source  of  supply  of  illegal 
narootifcs.  I  have  inserted  many  infor- 
mative articles  in  this  Ricosd. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  article 
entitled  "Youth  and  Narcotics:  A  Study 
of  Juvenile  AddicUfm,"  appearing  in  the 
July  1953  issue  Of  the  Lcmg  Beach  Le- 
gi<«naire. 

It  discusses  the  general  problem  of 
Juvenile  addiction  and  provides  valuable 
background  material  in  sui^iiort  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  240: 

AflOlCTlUM 

NarooUe  drugs  are  first  taken  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  comfort,  ease,  and  contentment. 
Most  of  them  cause  a  feeling  of  relasatloa 
in  which  nervousness  and  worrlea  vanish; 
tha  problems  confronting  tha  user  disap- 
pear, and  lupleasant  decisions  can  be  poat- 
pooed  indefinitely.  Although  the  reverse  ia 
trxie,  a  person  win  feel  his  eflieiency  Is  in- 
creased, ills  coiirage  strangthaned,  his  mind 
more  clear. 

Tlia  addict  experiences  an  overpowering 
Impulse  to  continue  taking  the  dnig  and  to 
obtain  it  by  any  means.  Ha  becomes  physi- 
caUy  and  payehologicaUy  dependant  upon  its 
effects.  Contrary  ti  popular  opinion,  tlila 
is  no  mare  habit  that  can  be  thrown  off 
through  the  use  ct  raawonlng  or  s^-analyaia. 
The  dnig  has  become  abecdutely  neoessary  to 
the  addict's  edstence,  and  he  will  sacrifice 
family,  home,  and  country  to  obtain  hia 
necessary  supi^y. 

One  of  the  most  frightening  aspects  of  ad- 
diction Is  the  tendency  to  Increase  the  dose. 
As  the  body  accnstoms  itself  to  a  given 
amount,  the  addict  must  continue  taking 
that  amount  or  suffer  extreme  pain  and  dis- 
comfort. Worse,  an  increased  doee  must  be 
taken  In  order  to  secure  the  original  effecta. 
This  Is  ratetiad  to  as  tolerance.  Soma  drugs — 
heroin  is  the  outstanding  example— rapidly 
buUd  up  tolerance  to  a  point  where  criminal 
activity  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  money  for 
increasing  dosagea.  This  is  doubly  danger- 
ous since  moral  understanding  rapidly  de- 
teriorates, leaving  lew  bairien  to  antisocial 
actlviues. 

Abuse  at  one  drug  typically  leads  to  the 
abtise  of  another.  Addicts  often  use  more 
than  one  narcotic  and  can  beeoma  addicted 
to  several  drugs  at  the  same  time. 

A  tendency  to  switch  from  one  drug  to 
another,  and  mora  potent  narcotic  is  ttie 
factor  which  makes  the  Juvenile  problem 
extremely  serious.  Youngsters,  sometimes 
on  a  try-anythlng-once  impulse,  will  ex- 
periment with  a  supposedly  harmless  sub- 
stance. Often  the  first  step  Is  alcohol,  a 
depressant  and  addicting  drug.  While  un- 
der the  mfiuence  of  the  first  drug,  or  be- 
cause of  certain  pleasures  associated  with 
that  trial,  they  often  attempt  another  exper- 
iment. The  second  step  is  often  marijuana 
or  one  of  the  barlturates.  InvarUbly.  if  the 
person  continues,  he  wlU  be  expoead  to  the 
extreme  addicting  influence  of  heroin. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  he  becomes  ad- 
dicted. ^  _^  . 
Human  weakness  Is  the  basic  cause  of  ad- 
diction. Medical  men  engaged  in  the  treat- 
ment of  addicts  generaUy  agree  that  an  en- 


ttrdy  normal,  matun,  and  emoCtanally  bal- 
anced tndtvldual  seldom  i»ea  narooties.  Tha 
tact  that  JW«Bllles  are  generaUy  in  a  stato 
at  adolsaeent  strsss  as  they  seek  to  adjust 
themselves  to  adult  life  may  be  the  primary 
eoptributing  faetor  in  Juvmlle  addlctlOB. 

To  the  community,  posalMy  the  most  In- 
tarestlBg  mp^et  at  addiction  is  the  Impor- 
tanee  at  method  at  eonfct.  Addiction  is 
mwA  mora  lilcely  to  occur  if  a  person  begins 
the  use  at  drags  through  asaoelatlon  with 
other  addicts.  The  administration  of  drugs 
for  medicinal  reaaons  is  a  very  niinor  factor 
in  Juvenile  addiction. 

Addiction  is  oontagioOB— ft  spreads  from 
person  to  person.  Police  investigations  indi- 
cate that  Juvenile  addiction  is  nearly  always 
preceded  by  association  with  other  young 
addicts.  - 

T^senage  addicts  cannot  be  relegated  to  tlMf 
wrong-side-of-the-tracks  category.  Young 
addicts  come  from  aU  levels  of  avct  society. 
The  principal  factor  appears  to  be  the  psy- 
chopathic or  neurotic  aggravates  these  ten- 
dencies— unhappy  hcnnes,  family  tensions, 
lack  of  parental  love,  conflicts  of  culture, 
gang  associations,  etc. — are  well  known  to 
the  students  of  soclcHogy.  ^' 


Wk  J  Is  tbe  Uaiftsd  Slates  Contuier 
Bciaf  Iffiorcd? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  GUT  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  TBE  SBNATS  OP  THX  UNTTED  BTATtS 

Monday.  July  15, 19S3  ,^ 

Mr.  OILLETrB.  Mr.  Presideot.  X 
adc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Anxndix  ot  the  Bsooro  an  artida 
entitled  "Why  Is  the  United  States  Oonr 
sumer  Bting  Igntsed?"  which  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Trainman  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  iirlnted  In  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows:  t 

Wrt  Is  TBI  UifiTSD  Srans  OoMSuma  BsHB 

leilOBSDT  '^ 

Why  this  curtain  of  silence.  Mr.  President^ 

That  question,  from  Senator  Gxrr  Gnxcrx^ 
Democrat  of  Iowa,  phrases  the  problem 
bothering  many  consumers  these  days,  faced 
with  rising  costs  of  living  as  they  are. 

Qiuxm  was  asking  about  the  Committee 
on  Consiuner  Interests,  which  the  Senato 
has  killed  with  the  silent  treatment. 

Seven  consumer  resolutions  have  been 
made  by  Senator  GnxEtrs  in  an  effort  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  problem. 

Be  asked  pertinent  questions: 

"What  Is  the  recwon  for  biding  the  facts 
about  oxu:  economy?  Who  is  afraid  to  let  the 
consumers  of  America  learn  where  their 
dc^ar  goes?  Whb  Is  afraid  to  let  the  farmers 
ot  America  learn  why  only  48  cents  of  the 
consumer  dollar  qpent  for  farm  products 
ever  reachsa  tha  farmer  who  produces  these 
products?" 

Who  ooiild  be  afraid?  Some  answers  are 
suggested  by  random  factt  and  statistics 
cuzTsnUy  appearing  in  print: 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  of  New  Tors, 
publishes  a  wholesale  price  index.  This  in- 
^es  bas  shown  a  consistent  f&U  of  wholesale 
nrioea  from  1961  to  the  present.  In  1981. 
the  Index  was  over  210;  now  It  is  at  IfiBA  and 
still  going  down.  ^ 

But  prices  paid  by  oonsumers  are  going  up 
abd  up-prloss  are  1134  penwat  of  the  1»4T> 

48  leveL  _. 

Why  do  costs  to  the  wortdngman  rise. 
while  the  coata  to  ttaa  suppliers  ot 

chandlscXaUf 


:| 


'I 


» 
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te  an  tnt«r««ttng  sldeUgbt  into  that 
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to  pre]  mn  deXexiM  againct  the  Bella  Canyon 


part  of  the  busineM  picture:  Sidney  liar- 
goUtw,  writing  In  the  CIO  Newa  for  Labo* 
Prew  AaaoeUted.  leta  out  a  few  trade  aeoreU 
on  the  w»tch  and  Jewelry  pitch.    Be  laya: 

"On  watchee  tbmn  U  a  tremendoxw  differ* 
•xaee  between  wboleeale  azul  retail  prleea. 
ror  example,  there  la  the  Cart  eoektaU 
watch  for  women,  a  fancy  bracelet  watch 
covered  with  rhlneetonea.  Some  dealers  Mil 
It  for  ae  much  aa  flOO.  It  coata  them 
$17.60. 

"The  much-advertised  Bulova  Academy 
Award.  ai-)ewel  watch,  which  baa  a  llat  price 
of  $06.  costa  the  retailers  $36." 

A»v»<.  add  to  these  two  strangely  contradic- 
tory facta  (that  consumers  pay  soon,  while 
wholesalers  pay  leas)  a  third  peculiar  fact 
In  current  economics— Inventories  are  high, 
pipelines  and  warehouses  are  f  ulL  Tet  prices 
stay  up.  Some  dealers  are  moving  merchan- 
dise at  a  discount,  but  the  trade  keeps  up 
Its  expensive  front  of  high  prices. 

Whsre  does  It  mid? 

Why.  Mr.  President,  as  Senator  OnxarR 
•sks:  the  curtain  of  silence  What  Is  the 
season? 

And  even  more  significant,  who  bene- 
fits? 


HdbCa^rw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


ZN  TBE  8KNATB  OF  THX  nMITKD  STATES 

MonOay,  July  13, 1953 

Ur.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  statement 
released  by  the  National  Hells  Canyon 
Association  containing  comments  oX 
James  T.  Marr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooao. 
as  follows: 

James  T.  Marr.  president  of  the  National 
Bella  Canyon  Association,  charged  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  officials  are  continuing  to 
suppress  engineering  repcvta  which  show  the 
propoeed  high  dam  at  Bella  Canyon  la  au- 
perlor  to  the  Oxbow  project  proposals  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co. 

"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  designated  as  're- 
stricted' Information  3  more  engineering 
reports  which  are  favorable  to  the  high  dam 
at  Bells  Canyon  and  show  weaknesses  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.'s  propoeala."  Marr  said. 

"Although  the  Department  withdrew  ob- 
jections to  the  company's  scheme,  theae  rc- 
porta  ahould  have  been  releaaed  to  other 
interveners  who  are  reivesentlng  the  public 
Intereet.  Apparently  the  Department  Is  con- 
tinuing Its  policy  of  suppressing  reports 
which  show  the  many  shortcomings  of  the 
company's  plan  for  river  devel<q>ment.  The 
report  by  John  8.  Cotton.  Interratlonally 
known  consulting  engineer  of  San  Anselmo, 
Calif.,  and  the  engineering  reports  by  Bitter. 
Bill  and  Crandall  were  alao  kept  from  the 
public  until  a  Washington  State  newspaper 
revealed  they  were  being  suppressed. 

"Secretary  of  Interior  Douglas  McKay  told 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  hla  depart- 
ment would  turn  over  the  information  which 
it  haa  on  Bells  Canyon.  We  who  are  fighting 
the  people's  battle  in  this  case  want  to  know 
when  McKay  Intends  to  make  public  engin- 
eering reports  showing  the  greater  multlple- 
purpoee  benefits  which  come  from  the  high 
dam  plan.  They  will  be  of  Uttle  use  after 
the  hearing.   The  Information  Is  needed  now 


glveaiAy.  _ 

"Th<  first  report  which  the  Interior  De- 
partmtnt  has  kept  from  the  public  Is  the 
report,  dated  March  30,  1963,  from  L.  M.  Mc- 
Clellaz .  chief  engineer.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Denver.  Mr.  McCleUan's  report  shows 
estimated  cost  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  3- 
dam  p  x)Ject  to  be  $804.2«9.000.  instead  of  the 
$132  n  Ullon  as  stated  by  the  company.  This 
report  has  never  been  releaaed. 

"Th(  I  aecond  la  a  March  1962  report  by  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  reviewing  that 
part  c  r  the  Army  engineers  308  report  on 
Colum  t>ia  Basin  development  which  dealt 
with  a  ttemative  proposals  for  Bells  Canyon. 
The  r  port  shows  that  without  BelU  Can- 
yon Di  jn,  the  various  other  schemes  for  river 
develo  nnent  result  in  loss  of  between  800,000 
and  71  0,000  potential  kilowatts. 

"Wt  en  McKay  withdrew  his  Department's 
object  ons  against  giving  away  the  Bells 
Oanyo  i  site  to  the  power  company,  he  said 
the  0(  nunlsslon  would  get  'all  available  In- 
forma  Ion,' "  Marr  said.  "Then  a  few  weeks 
later  i  i  a  Portland  speech  he  said  he  favored 
granting  the  company's  applications,  which 
prevei  t  building  Bells  Canyon  Dam. 

"Th  U  definitely  stacked  the  cards  against 
the  pi  bile.  Do  you  suppose  engineers  in  Mc- 
Kay's Department  will  testify  against  the 
ccnnpi  ny  when  they  know  the  boss  is  in  favor 
of  tht  company? 

~  "Se*  retary  McKay  should  immediately 
grant  Immunity  to  Interior  Dep«utment  em- 
ploye! 1.  Without  Immunity  the  Information 
will  n  »ver  get  before  the  Power  Commission. 
McKa  r's  action  has  effectively  stymied  pres- 
entatl  on  of  Government  evidence  against  the 
compi  ny  plan  for  partial  river  development. 
A  fall  dedston  will  be  impoasltde  without 
Ooveroment  testimony." 

Mair  urged  groupe  and  Individuals  who 
want  to  help  In  the  fight  to  save  Bells  Can- 
yon a  Id  low-cost  powor  in  the  Northwest  to 
send  contributions  to  the  Bells  Canyon  of- 
fice a1  1136  SB.  Salmon  Street,  Portland,  Oreg. 
A  def  inae  fund  Is  being  raiaed  to  hire  en- 
glneeiB,  legal  advice  and  technical  experts 
neede  1  to  oppose  the  giveaway  at  the  Com- 
mlssKn  hearings. 

"A  imall  investment  of  time  and  money 
now  t )  stop  the  Bells  Canyon  giveaway  will 
pay  4lvldends  for  generations  to  come," 
Marr  ulded. 


! 


e  Teaaessee  Valley  Aothority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IfON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALaBAMA 

IN  kBE  BOX7SB  OF  REPRSSENTA'nVSS 
Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mij  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imdei-  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  ineiude  the  following  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
whicl  I  were  adopted  recently  by  the  West 
HuntiYllle  Men's  Club.  Huntsville.  Ala.: 
Stats  or  Alabama. 

Madiaon  County: 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
being  vigorously  opposed  by  certain  Members 
of  th«  Congress  and  agencies  In  the  National 
C^pitiJ;  and 

Whi  ireas  the  continuation  of  the  fine  work, 
progr  salve  development,  and  the  continued 
usefu:  ness  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity is  seriously  threatened  by  forces  who 
wouU  drastically  cut  the  appropriation  of 
the  Aithorlty;  and 

Whiireas  there  are  interests  and  agencies 
who  I  krongly  advocate  the  sale  of  the  Ten- 


nessee Valley  Authority  to  pHvats  utlltty 

Interests:   and  

Whereas  the  officers  and  membership  or 
the  West  Buntsvllle  Men's  Club  tvMy  appre« 
elating  not  only  the  vast  development  which 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  brought 
to  this  section  of  the  Southeast  and  the  great 
role  the  Authority  pUyed  in  the  winning  of 
World  War  II,  but  the  vital  part  that  it  will 
play  In  the  continued  progress,  the  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  making  for  a 
better  way  of  life  in  this  entire  region  and 
Is,  therefore,  anxious  and  desirous  to  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  promote 
and  continue  the  existence  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  as  the  fine  agency  It  haa 
proven:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolv€d  by  the  Wert  HunttvOle  M*n'» 
Club,  in  its  meeting  on  the  23d  day  of  June, 
Tbat  we  hereby  unanimously  go  on  record 
advocating  the  continued  existence  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  as  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
recent  reduction  in  lU  budget  be  reetored  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  that 
we  do  everything  In  o\ir  power  to  boost,  as- 
sist, and  help  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
In  its  fight  for  continued  existence;  be  it 
further 

Jtesoloed,  That  the  said  members  of  the 
West  Buntsvllle  Men's  Club  hereby  recognise 
and  express  their  appreciation  to  the  United 
States  Senators  and  to  the  Congressmen 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  from 
Alabama  for  their  work  and  diligent  efforts 
In  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Gordon  Oapp,  Chairman  of  the 
Tenneesee  VaUey  Authority,  to  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  Alabama,  to 
the  Congressmen  from  the  Klghth  Congree* 
sional  District  from  Alabama,  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
a  copy  be  handed  to  the  prees. 

W.  S.  OorsLAm,  Pre**dent, 
Attest: 

F.  TAmmta. 

fiecretery. 


Rerolt  Bekkd  tbe  Iroa  Cwtab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


ov 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLET 

or  mcHiGAK 
m  TBS  BOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVS8 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  BENTLET.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKo,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Life  magazine  of  July  6, 1953: 

TBB  WOaU)  BaS   CBANiOB 

The  recent  revolts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
are  far  more  portentous  than  any  newspaper 
headline  has  been  able  to  convey.  Starting 
In  Eastern  Oemumy  and  Caechoslovakla, 
these  strikes,  uprisings,  and  demonstrations 
have  spread  their  courageoiu  defiance  into 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia  itself.  No  one 
of  them — not  even  the  brief  civil  war  of 
Jtme  17,  when  3  million  East  Germans  risked 
their  lives  and  10,000  were  jailed — was  in  It- 
self big  enough  for  Eisenhower  to  call  aa 
emergency  Cabinet  meeting,  nor  for  any  edi- 
tor to  tear  up  his  front  page.  Tet  the  cumu- 
lative meaning  of  these  events  was  correctly 
described  by  Walter  Lippmann  as  "the  ap- 
pointed breakup  of  the  postwar  structiire." 

Invalid  Europe  has  unexpectedly  proved 
to  Itself  that  communism  has  more  to  be 
afraid  of  than  the  Weat  haa.  The  West,  dia- 
unlted  and  overcautloua,  moves  slowly  to  ths 
reallaaUoa  that  a  great  victory  has  fallen 
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into  its  lap.  Stm  more  slewly  do  we  'ace  the 
question  of  exploiting  this  ^victory.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  said  last  week  that  while 
our  hearts  are  with  the  rebels  of  Eastern 
Europe,  we  contemiAate  no  Intervention, 
such  prudent  Indedslon  may  be  popular. 
But  is  it  appropriate  to  the  new  historical 
situation? 

That  new  situation  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  example.  The  Osechs.  who  burned  the 
Pilsen  city  record*  and  raiaed  the  American 
flag  there  on  June  1,  are  continuing  passive 
resistance  against  their  native  Communist 
tyrants.  Moscow  has  summoned  an  emer- 
gency conference  of  lU  major  Ambassadors. 
At  some  point  President  Zapotocky  may  be 
told  he  needs  the  help  of  the  Russian  Army, 
which  has  hitherto  respected  the  border  of 
caechoslovakla.  The  United  SUtes,  which 
has  six  divisions  not  far  from  the  German 
side  of  that  bordw.  has  Just  as  much  right, 
in  morals  and  law,  to  occupy  Osechoslovakia 
as  has  Russia.  We  would  certainly  be  Justi- 
fied in  resisting  a  Rtisslan  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia.  We  might  even  prevent  one 
by  the  simple  device  of  marshaling  otir  sU 
divisions  along  the  Csech  border  right  now. 

Thta  bold  act,  especlaUy  If  coupled  with 
efforts  to  deliver  food  supplies  to  the  hungry 
rebels,  might  well  stimulate  a  chain  reaction 
of  further  rev<dU  throtighout  the  Reds'  bor- 
der empire— that  empire  which,  says  Mayor 
neuter,  of  West  Berlin.  Is  already  cnimbllng. 
It  might  even  lead  to  free  elections.  It 
would  be  risky,  of  course.  But  perhaps  it 
should  be  done.  CerUlnly  the  people  of  the 
West  should  be  contemplating  such  acts,  aa 
our  leaders  should  be  preparing  them,  tar 
they  are  Inherent  In  the  new  world  situation. 


A  LoTC  Utter  to  Chepacbet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

or   BBOra  XSLAKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  trying,  international,  and 
domestic  strain  many  of  us  look  around 
for  something  which  is  substantial  and 
certain.  Something  to  which  we  can 
cling  and  out  of  which  we  can  obtain 
reassurance  that  God  is  in  His  Heaven 
and  all  is  yet  right  with  the  world. 

We  find  such  assurance  in  our  faith, 
to  be  sure:  and  without  It  we  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  sorry  lot.  But  there  is 
something  else  about  Americans  which 
never  fails  to  iwovide  me,  at  times  when 
I  am  worried  and  concerned,  with  an 
enthusiastic  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
country.  That  is  an  American's  love 
for  his  home  town. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  RtcoRS,  for  all  my  colleagues  to 
read,  a  story  about  a  town  in  Rhode 
Island:.  The  story  appeared  in  the 
Providence  Sunday  Journal  of  July  5. 
It  is  UUed  "A  liove  Letter  To  Chepachet." 
Now  Chepachet  is  not  actually  my  home 
town — but  it  adjoins  my  town  of  Har- 
mony and  both  are  in  the  township  of 
Glocester,  R.  L  I  know  Chepachet  and 
I  love  its  people.  Its  people,  its  institu- 
tions and  even  its  traditions  are  very 
much  the  same  as  in  my  home  town. 

I  think  Mr.  Worthington's  description 
of  the  life  in  Chepachet,  the  reference 
to  historical  and  romantic  events  of  the 
past,  and  the  story  of  a  wonderful  lot  of 


good,  wholesome  Americans  win  provide 
a  peaceful  and  very  pleasant  feeling  for 
all  who  read  this  article: 
A  Lovs  Lrrm  to  Chxpachkt — ^A  Micb  Towk 
Whou  thk  Past  Is.Au.  Moso  Up  WrrH 
TBS  Pacsnrr  xm  a  Casual,  Plbasamt  Wat 

(By  Cheeley  Worthlngton) 
The  stranger  was  In  uniform,  an  Army 
Pfc,  and  after  a  bit,  people  In  Chepachet 
noticed  him  walking,  loitering,  looking 
about  the  town.  He  wasnt  Just  there  be- 
tween rides,  hoping  to  thimib  farther  along 
as  so  many  had  done  d\ulng  the  war.  But 
he  didn't  seem  to  have  anything  definite  In 
mind,  either.  People  like  that  in  a  book- 
store usually  say  they're  "Just  browsing** 
when  someone  asks  if  he  can  help.  But 
strangers  dont  browse  much  along  the  main 
street  of  Chepachet. 

Well,  come  to  find  out.  he  was  from 
Texas.  And  he'd  been  In  the  Army  with  a 
fellow  from  Chepachet.  Twice  a  month, 
this  fellow  used  to  get  a  mighty  nice  little 
newsletter  from  his  church — ^you  know,  the 
mimeographed  sort  of  thing  that  kept  the 
boys  In  service  posted  on  folks  back  home. 
Well,  sir.  you  know  how  It  Is  In  the  Army. 
Tou  never  have  enough  to  read,  even  If  there 
are  comic  books  and  magazines  around.  You 
go  shares  on  anything  you  get,  reading  what 
the  other  fellow  gets.  And  that's  how  this 
Texan  happened  to  read  about  Chepachet 
every  2  weeks.  He  said  to  himself,  off  there 
In  the  war:  There's  a  nice  town,  with  nice 
folks  living  la  It.  There's  a  place  I'd  like 
to  see  some  time." — ^And  so.  what  with  being 
all  through  with  the  Army  now — well,  here 
he  was. 

Now.  folks  in  Chepachet  have  a  quiet  pride 
In  their  town.  But  not  many  Texans  come 
a  long  way  to  see  it.  and  they  had  some  mis- 
givings when  they  said  to  thU  here  boy  from 
Texas,  'Well,  son.  what  do  you  think  of 
Chepachet  now  jrou've  seen  herT  Is  she  all 
you  flgvired  on?" 

"Why.  sure."  he  said,  a  Uttle  surprised 
they'd  ask.  "I'm  mighty  glad  I  came.  This 
is  Just  what  I  thought  It  would  be.  You're 
lucky  to  have  a  nice  town  like  this." 

Tou  know,  I  admire  a  man  who'd  go  to  the 
trouble  that  Texan  did.  for  the  reasons  he 
did.  1  like  the  way  he  happened  onto 
Chepachet,  somewhere  off  in  the  war.  And 
I  know  what  soxmded  so  good  to  him  about 
Chepachet.  You  see,  I've  been  reading  that 
mimeographed  newsletter,  too.  (Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Keach,  Jr.,  let  me  Ikmtow  srane  copies 
her  family  had  saved.) 

The  little  paper  was  called  the  Sky  Pilot 
because  it  was  written  by  the  local  "sky 
pilot,"  the  Reverend  Elden  Q.  Bucklln.  who 
was  at  the  Union  Church  for  so  long  before 
they  caUed  him  to  Colchester.  Vt.  It  was  the 
sort  of  extra  service  which  won  him  a  na- 
tional award  one  time  as  the  Country  Parson 
of  the  Year.  For  the  better  part  of  8  years 
the  paper  was  run  off,  and  no  one  could  have 
done  a  better  Job  of  telling  what  was  going 
on.  It  was  the  real  love  letter  to  Chepachet. 
If  you're  going  to  sample  the  Sky  Pilot, 
the  helping  needs  to  be  generous  (like  those 
at  the  bean  suppers).  Then  you'U  taste  the 
quaUty  of  the  town  In  1943  and  ll>4fi,  which 
Is  the  same  quality  today: 

"At  the  tovm  meeting  held  recently  the 
citizens  of  Glocester  voted  to  do  away  with 
the  town  farm.  The  two  lone  Inmates  of  the 
farm  are  happily  and  comfortably  housed 
With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  MltcheU  In  their 
bome.  At  the  same  meeting  It  was  voted  to 
make  poeslble  a  suitable  town  honor  roU 
with  the  names  thereon  of  an  you  feUows. 

"Brown  &  Hopkins  General  Store  has  been 
made  even  more  famous  than  Its  famotis 
cheeee.  Recently  In  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal  pictures  of  the  store  and  personnel 
were  spread  all  over  the  art  gravure  sectloa 
of  the  paper. 

"Men  are  scarcer  than  hen's  teeth  around 
htfe,  and  most  aU  weddings  have  a  bride- 
groom in  unlfonn* 


Tt  doesn't  sesm  like  May  1.    Tbetm  Is  no 
May  breakfast  at  the  church  today   (first 
time  In  18  years) .    We  blame  limited  means  ' 
of  transportation  and  food  hard  to  get  for 
that.    So  many  were  disappointed  the  women 
are  going  to  serve  a  bean  supper  later  In  the 
month.  •  •  •  (When  that  night  came,  'the 
pleastu^  ban  was  on,  and  It  rained  cats  and  -^ 
dogs  most  of  the  day.    The  women  thought  '- 
they  were  sunk,  but  there  were  over  100  who 
considered  eating  a  necessity.') 

"Easter  was  a  big  day  here.    The  chxirches 
were  filled  to  capacity,  with  standing  In  the 
vestibules.    At  one  point  in  the  service  at 
the  Union  Church  the  organist  softly  played . 
My  Country.  Tls  of  Thee.    Two  men  fronu 
the  service  on  furloughs  came  to  the  front 
of  the  church  and  one  of  them  held  the  fiag ' 
while  over  300  worshipers  rose  and  repeated 
a  prayer  for  the  boys  In  service.     The  prayers 
were  not  alone  for  the  boys  of  the  Union. 
Chiuxh  but  for  all  the  boys  In  town.  *  *  *  . 
(Eight  babies  and  children  were  dedicated 
that  day,  too — one  was  the  son  of  Cpl.  Charles 
Klngsley.  who's  In  North  Africa.) 

"The  fathers  were  drilling  In  the  State 
Guard  Reserve,  so  only  three  fathers  showed 
up  at  the  annual  Fathers  Night  of  the 
Chepachet  PTA.  The  6th  Provisional  Com- 
pany takes  its  work  very  seriously.  Last 
Thursday  they  marched  up  the  street  in 
uniform  and  with  guns  on  their  sboxilders. 
They  were  quite  a  sight,  but  we  suspect  some 
of  the  older  ones  had  a  Job  to  keep  up  the 
120  paces. 

"After  the  defense  council  meeting,  some 
of  the  fellows  went  over  to  Arthur  Trlnque's 
sweet  shop.  Fred  EUablg  and  Benny  Steere 
matched  a  coin  to  see  who  treated.  Benny 
loet  and  treated  the  whole  gang.  Fred  choee. 
the  most  expensive  drink  In  the  place  and 
nearly  wept  because  he  could  not  get  any- 
thing more  expensive. 

"A  fellow  from  another  State  came  up  on 
the  bus  frcnn  Providence  recently.  He  asked 
the  bus  driver  to  let  him  out  at  the  town 
clerk's  office  In  Harmony.  The  bus  driver 
told  him  that  the  town  clerk's  office  of 
Glocester  was  In  Chepachet.  It  turned  out 
that  the  fellow  wanted  to  be  married  and 
looked  over  the  map  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Harmony  sounded  like  a  good  place  to  start 
wedded  bliss.  The  wedding  had  to  be  In 
Harmony.  When  they  arrived  at  Harmony 
Chapel,  it  was  being  papered  and  painted. 
But  they  got  started  nicely  on  the  ceremony 
on  the  steps  of  the  Harmony  School  when 
the  Harmony  fire  siren  blew  an  alarm.  But 
the  couple  was  married  in  Harmony. 

"Sayles  Steere  brought  down  a  load  of 
apple  blossoms  for  Apple  Blossom  Sunday  in 
Chepachet.  Covered  the  inside  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  The  cross  made  of  apple  blos- 
soms over  the  organ  was  Impressive.  The 
choir  sang.  I  Would  to  God  I  Were  a  Tender 
Apple  Blossom. 

"TTie  town  Is  very  quiet  this  week.  The 
Boy  SoouU  are  at  Camp  Yawgoog. 

"WeU,  the  powers  that  be  think  we  need 
to  have  rehearsals  Just  In  case  there  should 
be  an  air  raid.  They  sprimg  one  of  those 
rehearsals  the  night  of  the  band  concert, 
and  all  the  lights  went  out.  The  CD  workws 
did  their  stuff,  but  the  poor  band  didn't  even 
have  time  to  pick  up  their  trappings. 

*^erbert  Maynard,  now  In  service,  had  a 
diUdhood  habit  of  bringing  pets  home.  He 
writes  his  latest  pet  is  a  baby  gaaelle.  We 
wonder  if  he  is  going  to  bring  that  home. 
"Just  when  we  feel  we  cannot  span  any 
more  from  the  town.  Unde  Sam  puts  his 
hand  on  one.  and  away  he  goes.  Henry 
Lewln  U  off  for  the  »«arlnes.  'The  «««»1 
sunset  service  of  the  Adult  Christian  En- 
deavor group  was  a  Henry  Lewln  '•^flj* 
and  they  gave  him  a  monogrammed  wallet. 
"At  the  Simday  school  picnic,  the  Sun- 
day school  provided  ice  cream  and  drink. 
Bmma  Hopkins  made  the  drink  as  a  sirup 
and  put  It  In  milk  cans  with  Instructions  to 
dUute  with  water.  We  did  not  get  the  in- 
structions in  ths  rush  and  not  until  we  had 
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I  UMlllDted 

It  WW  not  H>  KOMt  ■>  UM  Uil»  nld. 
ntf  AtlM  McklMnB  1M>«  l»t*  to 
anuria  ■wttng  Vf  otliex  sli^it. 
0^  wiMity  W«n.  tluit  !•  news  becaiB*  tbey 
an  _im  lata.  Tbm  reMon  tiki*  tlni*  was 
tfestOM  am«»  niMtlng  ted  baea  Mt  a  toUf. 
l»ar  MCllar  ■•  afwyoaa  eka  iioaUl  fet  ffaara 
first  and  surprlaa  tba  Paakliana  CD  thafr  SOtb 
aantveissary. 

Jr..   sntartalxMd  a  cbOd 
8ba  waa  a  4-7ear-oM  girl 
Psftlcta  Ottver.    Her  fathar  bad  bean 
ta  war  far  4  years. 

"It  got  down  to  S  to  15  degree*  bekjw  sero 
In  fbaaa  parU  tbto  week.  After  BiMslght 
Wedxtaaday  ttia  Gtaapacbat  Ir*  siren  blew 
twtoa.  It  was  a  cbtmnay  fire  a*  Frank  Feek- 
baooi'B,  a  rtproarlny  ooe.  The  pwxxfm  froae 
*o  the  boys  fowgbt  tbe  On  by  backet  brigade 
Xor  3  boon  bwt  go*  It  under  eontrol. 

•Tht  Oloceeter  Serrleemen's  Welcome 
Home  Conuxdttee  beld  a  wfelst  port;  in  Ll- 
brary  BaO  la  Cbepacbet.  By  book  or  crock, 
mcatly  book,  tbay  suda  H09  toward  tba 
fvnd.  

-m»e  weatbetman  prosalsed  ns  a  Hgbt 
enow.  It  eama  but  tbe  only  thing  light  about 
It  is  tbe  color.  Out  her*  it  Is  up  to  our 
TfitrfHi— ,  snd  3  days  after  tbe  storm  Chop- 
mist  HlXl  Road  bad  not  been  plou^ied  out 
y*t.  WUUam  Betfer,  our  gmolal  poetaoaeter. 
had  to  distribute  mall  and  make  out  money 
orders  by  lamplight.  Tbe  day  after  the 
atorm  tbe  7  a.  m.  mall  anrtred  tn  Cbepacbet 
at  3  p.  as.,  bat  It  arrtved  ha  f«ll  glory  with 
A  united  States  Government  plough  pre> 
osdjBg. 

Tb*  storr  of  the  oU  mm  ben.  wbiek  now 
b«ii0B  la  tba  backyai^  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Den- 
nis Ryan  and  which  beU  wfD  be  rung  on  V-4 
Day  got  Into  tbe  Boston  papas,  and  the 
Byans  received  notice  firom  some  (^pptng 
agency  that  If  they  woidd  smd  95  cents  they 
wouhf  be  sent  the  clipping.  But  the  Sky- 
PUot  bad  a  Boston  paper  and  after  reeculng 
St  from  the  bottom  of  the  rabbit  coop  passed 
It  on  and  saved  the  day  and  95  cents. 

"In  tbe  16tb  annual  Pourth  of  July  parade, 
the  Sky  FDot  carried  a  placard  with  100  red 
■tar*  oa  It  for  Gloceater'%  honor  roll.  •  •  • 
Anyway,  we  kept  our  word  and  kept  tb* 
Fcmrtb  of  July  a*  nearly  a*  poertble  as  we  al- 
way  have  bad  It." 

All  this  and  more  the  Texaxi  had  read. 
Tbera'k  a  nlea  town,  with  nice  folks  Itvteg 
}n  It."  ba  had  said.  Ke  canw  north  to  see  It 
and  was  content  with  what  he  saw. 

Yes;  It's  a  nice  town,  Chepatiiet.  Hot  a 
spectacular  town.  Some  people  arent  very 
aware  of  It  as  they  drlre  through  except  they 
see  the  old  bouse*  and  the  ehns  and  the 
green  fields.  Cbepacfecfs  always  been  "on 
the  way"  to  somewhere  else  for  most  al 
than — ever  since  stagecoach  days. 

The  town's  had  some  spectacular  times,  €i 
eourse:  The  time  the  elephant  was  mur- 
dered, fba  time  the  Dorr  war  was  almost 
fought,  tbe  time  the  mMget  brousht  a  wffe 
home  from  the  UlBputlan  Opera  CO.,  and 
tbe  time  the  casket  went  over  tbe  dam,  for 
iBstance. 

Theyt*  aior*  tbaa  the  folklore  of  Ct»- 
padiat.  stm  mestlooed  wltb  variations.  Tou 
find  them  tn  print  In  the  cUpplngs  tn  Mar- 
tha Fltcbt  scrapbock  In  the  library.  Mar- 
tha must  hsv*  been  quite  a  figure  harsaU — 
the  Journal  correapondent  around  tha  turn 
of  tiw  century,  who  uas<l  to  sell  stortsa  to 
•ueb  magaatnaa  as  tb*  Sunday  School  limes, 
tke  Cailld'B  Hmr.  Good  Ckeer.  the  School 
Ooant.  tbe  Myrttsw  and  Happy  Hours. 

Martha  say*  Cbepachat  got  tta  name  from 
the  Derlt^  bag  f  ounii  there  back  In  Mlpnnick 
ttskts.  Soma  banter  apparently  bad  kat  It. 
Beeaase  It  had  no  owner,  they  aasnmed  fet 
betonged  to  tbe  Derll.  Owt  of  tb«  word  f<r 
Denrtl  (cfaQnmk)  aad.  tke  word  for  bag 
((diaek).  tbey  got  "chlponk-cha^"  and 
eventaally  Cbepacbet.    (Saoaeone  else  told 


*as  SodUD  far  "iOmK  tba 
divides."  Take  your  choice.  Either 
way,  it's  a  good  name,  even  though  the  late 
Majoi  Bowes  called  ft  Shep-a-shay  one  night 
on  tb  »  radio,  not  kaowtng  It's  "STpatebett.") 
Wt  0  knows  the  name  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr? 
Doe*  It  advanee-  our  story  to  say  that  his 
ghosi  Is  oo*  Qt  tb*  dlguttlaa  oi  CSapachet? 
Dtgaitlea?  That  ridifCu;ou*  knight,  that 
taunkl  J*»g  hero,  that  chunplac  in  a  war  that 
navei   eame  to  btows? 

WcU,  there  stands  Aeote's  HUl.  with  a 
magiilficent  view  there  above  the  blinker 
wber»  BouU  44  Joins  tb*  Victory  Highway. 
Tbats  where  Dorr  caaks  and  dug  In  and 
TwigtaL  bav*  made  a  stand  with  his  armed 
meiu  There  tb*  little  gtwemor  tripped  over 
hi*  srord. 

Goremor?  Of  course,  he  was  governor. 
The  )eople  elected  him,  didn't  they?  Qov- 
ernoi  King — b*  was  elected  only  by  the  prop- 
erty Holders.  Two  sets  of  laws,  2  elections^ 
2  goi  emors.  Tb*  choice  Jbad  to  b*  made, 
lynA  Dorr  3aekled.  After  all  the  elaborate 
prepi  ration  for  battle  the  only  bloodshed 
In  CI  epacbet  was  in  the  Sprague  Hotel,  now 
the  itage  Coach  Tavern,  where  some  man 
was  sounded  by  a  shot  fired  throiigh  the 
keyh>le.  (The  keyhole  was  preserved,  saya 
Marttia  Fitch.) 

Dc  rr  went  to  trial  for  treason,  spent  a  year 
in  Ja  LI.  took  sick,  and  walked  the  streets  no 
more .  It  will  be  &  hundred  years  ago  next 
year  that  he  died. 

Ac  roes  the  road  from  Aeote's  Hill,  Roland 
Goff'  t  handsome  old  house  looks  quiet  today. 
Wha :  heartaches  it  must  have  held  aa  Dorr's 
bead  quarters.  South  of  the  hill  is  another 
lovely  house.  When  it  was  last  advertised 
lor  a  Ue,  they  /'U««r»rt  Washington  had  slept 
then  t,  or  Lafayette.  I  doubt  they  claim 
Dorr  slept  much  while  he  was  in  Chepachet. 
H<  bungled  It.  I  suppose,  but  his  prln- 
elpU  B  were  to  prevail.  If  that  is  defeat  and 
abs\j  rdlty.  what  is  glory?  The  bouldar  mon- 
ume  It,  surrounded  by  its  luptn  in  the  spring, 
tells  you  be  won  his  victory,  after  all. 
Don's  people,  Simday  drivers  today,  stream 
by  tM  hlU.  I  wonder  how  many  know  his 
nam :  or  what  he  dUL 

Tl  •  past  Is  all  mixed  up  with  ths  present 
In  C  twpachet  In  a  casual,  pleasant  way.  In 
the  3k>cestcr  Manton  Library,  tor  example. 
Mrs.  Minnis  Brown,  the  gracious  Ubrariaa. 
will  show  you  the  old  banknotes,  once  lo- 
callj  Issued:  the  basket  from  Africa,  which 
somii  missionary  hrou^t  hom*;  the  sword 
from  the  Dorr  war.  But  there  Is  also  a  fine 
selection  of  new  hooka  which  see  a  let  ol 
read  ng.  There's  been  a  store  sinea  1800 
wbei  e  Jim  Brown  and  Will  Begins  keep  up 
the  best  traditions  of  the  general  stora. 
Ever  fwhere  you  sans*  continuity,  f u  th* 
old  i »  part  of  today. 

Cl  lepaebet  la  proud  of  Its  K)uv*nira..  Tb* 
cdd  ;ow  pound,  a  case  in  point,  waa  partly 
for  lown  strays  which  could  be  rounded  up 
ther^  and  it  was  also  handy  for  those  driv- 
ing ( lattle  over  tbe  road  who  needed  a  night's 
halt  I'm  told  the  owner  wanted  to  tear  It 
dowi  some  years  ago  because  now  It's  good 
only  to  look  at  and  full  of  growing  trees  at 
that!,  But  the  town  aieetlng  would  have 
non( »  of  it — a  landmark  should  be  preserved. 
W  th  a  lot  of  old  fanrllles  happy  in  tbelr 
Che;  tachet  roots,  you  find  UMUiy  recurring 
nan  es.  On*  of  them  1*  Steere.  Aad  the 
Stec  re*  have  themselvee  a  time  when  tbe 
fam  ly  association  meets.  On*  q<  Martha 
Fltci  I's  clippings  was  about  tbelr  gattierkag 
in  1  )30,  where  the  program  featured  a  9&- 
year  -old  member  who  never  missed  a  meet- 
ing. BOloe  on  piano,  saxophone,  and  musical 
saw,  horseshoe*,  a  talk  oa  what  tba  Stseres 
did  for  liberty  and  Independence,  aad 
heiroums  oa  view.  That  rather  siaaa  up 
Che  Mchet — heirlooms  on  view,  but  belz- 
looc  m  la  use  along  with  the  new. 

Tlie  old  stories  are  still  in  elrcidatloa, 
too.  like  the  on*  about  tba  elepbaat.  It 
waa  back  In  L826  whan  a  showman  naoMd 
Tlt\ls   was  taking  Big  Baaa  Ixom  pteca  to 


place;  on*  of  tb*  flcst  elepbaiits  aidktbltod 
la  this  cooDtry.  Fart  of  bla  atitel  waa  that 
aa  elaphant's  hMe  was  so  too^  a  ilfla  ball 
VMUktnt  penetrate  It.  Be  amd*  q|uifte  a 
point  of  that,  aad  nobody  had  ^aUcagad 
htm  untU  be  reached  Chepadiet.  Ctaepa^wt 
cnrloatty  betag  what  tt  Is,  thra*  aian  took 
some  shots  at  the  elephant  one  nlgbt  when 
It  vraa  crossing  the  brtdv*-  ^^*  tradltton 
la  that  tb*  bide  waa  not  puivetur*d.  but 
a  charge  of  shot  dM  bit  a  vttal  spot  and 
killed  Big  Bess.  Tbe  bridge  Is  stlU  Elephant 
Bridge,  although  th*  orlgUml  w*nt  out  In 
the  great  freshet  at  18»T,  (Tbat  was  the 
year  the  coffin  went  over  tbe  dam.  waabcd 
out  of  the  casket  factory.)  You'd  think 
It  all  bapeaed  yesterday  to  bear  them  tell 
about  H. 

Chepae^ket  ha*  sent  Its  famous  people 
oat  Into  the  world,  of  eourse.  There  was 
Aldcn  Hopkins,  for  example,  who  won  tl»* 
Frlx  de  Rome.  (At  tho  time  be  wa*  th* 
only  Hopkins  In  all  Italy — som*  dKBn  aut 
from  being  a  Hopkins  to  Cb*pacb*t.)  Aad 
the  town  boasts  of  Leonard  Sayles,  tb*  biol- 
ogist at  C.  C.  H.  Y.,  and  the  late  Wbltar 
Angeir.  lawyer,  and,  of  course,  Pbll  Paine, 
of  the  Braves.  (Brer  taste  unj  ot  his  fath- 
er's honey?) 

But  most  young  people  don't  have  to  leavo 
Chepachet  to  find  their  useful  phiee  In  a 
growing  town.  If»  full  of  good  craftsmen, 
honest,  garagemen,  carpenters  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  old  Mr.  Capron.  enterprising  farmers, 
good  cooks,  good  neighbors  like  the  Olb 
Wades.  Naturally  the  town  has  Ite  share 
of  Ingenuity  for  tinkering  comes  second 
nature.  Wally  Tower  built  a  mlnlat\ira 
gas-powered  auto  for  his  boy.  Les  Davto, 
the  electrician  who  drives  the  school  bus, 
made  an  automatic  umpire  for  pitchers  who 
need  to  work  on  control.  Stock  cars  have 
been  timed  to  win  their  race& 

Chepachet  does  a  lot  for  its  children,  who 
flourish  in  health  and  are  deeply  loyaL  The 
Independent  oldttmers  flourish,  too — people 
like  Eva  Moore,  who  stacks  her  own  wood. 
(She  got  bers  Miwed.  too.  which  was  more 
than  I  could.)  There  are  newcomers,  men 
who  have  retired  after  active  lives  elsewhere 
and  have  found  Chepachet  to  their  liking. 
There  are  many  new  homes  and  a  friendly 
acceptance  of  tbe  sumtaar  families  in  the 
cabin,  areas  of  the  poods.  (At  least  one 
Chepachet  family  goes  to  West  Greenwich 
for  the  summer — -where  It  will  be  q\il*t."> 

Fun  Is  no  stranger  to  Chepachet.  and  even 
In  this  wa  of  drive -Ins  and  televlaloa  th* 
townspsople  provkle  a  lot  of  their  own  fun. 
Drop  In  at  E^ila  Steere's  some  square -danc* 
night  In  Cherry  Valley  if  you  want  to  know 
what  I  mean.  Tbey  make  use  of  field  and 
stream,  enjoying  tbe  seasons  outdoors.  Win- 
ters are  milder  now,  no  doubt,  but  folks  take 
some  satlsfsetlon,  when  a  cold  wave  Is  re- 
ported In  tbe  Joxiraal,  tbat  the  State  police 
barracks  at  Chapacbat  will  give  as  low  a 
reading  of  the  tbentnometer  as  ^iooseneck  or 
any  other  hardy  outpost.  The  air  la  good 
tb*  saow  lies  clean,  the  sUas  brag  at  siux- 
down.  and  the  siimmer  breeze  is  bland.  You 
have  room  In  Chepachet  and  you  could  un- 
derstand that  priest  from  Providence  wixo 
used  to  stand  on  the  shore  and  fill  the  pond 
wltb  his  fine  operatic  voice.  B*  couldn't  let 
It  go  In  the  city,  be  always  said. 

Mueb  of  tb*  home-grown  f\m  comes  from 
Hking  to  talk  and  refusing  to  b*  routine 
about  it.  There's  Yankee  humor  In  the  so- 
ciability at  the  poet  office  when  the  mall  Is 
tn,  cordiality  over  the  store  counter,  pleas- 
\ire  in  tbe  half  hour  It  may  take  to  do  a 
3-mlnuto  errand  becsos*  you  keep  meeting 
people  and  hearing  about  others. 

"How  are  you  toilay?"  That's  an  Innocent 
enojigh  overture.  But  what  do  you  get? 
Well,  you  asked  for  It.  "How  am  I?  Hot  too 
pert.  I  get  tired  easy.  When  I  got  up  at 
5  tlrts  morning  to  run  my  usual  10  miles, 
I  called  it  a  day  after  only  6.  Then,  too, 
rve  bad  complaints  from  the  mill.  Seems 
that  when  I  go  by  in  my  running  suit  aU 
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the  girls  stop  work  to  admire  me.  So  I  caat 
run  up  the  main  street  any  more."  How  ar* 
jovi,  indeed? 

The  day  everybody  haa  the  most  fun,  of 
course.  Is  the  Fourth  of  July.  Everybody 
gets  Into  It,  one  way  or  another — ^the  lavm 
party,  tbe  firemen's  earnlval.  and  especially 
the  parade.  This  year's  was  the  2eth  »""^*1 
antiques  and  horrible*  parada,  I'm  told,  and 
there  vre  all  are:  the  Orange,  the  PTA.  the 
Eastern  Star,  the  Boy  Scoute  and  Cubs,  the 
Girl  Scoute  and  Brownies,  the  fire  depart- 
mente,  the  Red  Cross,  civilian  defense,  the 
Lions,  the  Little  League,  and  the  Red  Men 
of  Pascoag.  Many  of  them  have  floate  and 
I'm  not  scornful  when  I  say  they're  apt  to 
be  patriotic.  Ill  never  forget  the  kids  re- 
enacting  the  ralsli^  of  the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima. 
and  when  the  six  men  back  from  service  dur- 
ing tbe  war  were  honorary  marshals  of  the 
parade,  they'd  never  had  a  finer  honor. 

AnyUilng  goes  in  the  antiques  and  hor* 
rlbles  department,  as  you  know:  A  caveman. 
Uncle  Sam,  gay  ninety  bathing  glrU,  trampa, 
a  colt  beside  her  mother,  Mary  and  her  lamb, 
yoked  oxen,  Indians,  Cinderella,  a  privy  on 
Wheels.  Dantel  Boone,  fishermen  with  whales, 
sbotgim  vreddlng.  downs,  and  grotesques  of 
all  sorts.  Of  one  entry,  tbe  Journal  wrote 
one  year:  -Th»  bride  wa*  *o  n*rvous  she 
dropped  bar  haaky  fraquaatly,  and  when 
abe  stooped  to  pick  It  up,  tbe  view  of  her  up- 
bolstering  was  a  Bight  never  to  be  forgotten." 
Tbe  crowds  on  the  sldawalks  greet  their  fa- 
Torltes,  and  the  actors  play  up  to  them. 

Two  years  ago  our  kids  achieved  an  old 
ambition  to  march  In  the  parade.  We  care- 
fully prepared  them  not  to  expect  any  prizes, 
for  prizes  sboiild  go  to  those  who  really  lived 
In  Chepachet  and  not  to  any  part-time  peo- 
ple like  lu.  That  was  all  right  with  the  kids: 
It  was  the  marching,  being  in  It.  that  mat- 
tered. Bill  carried  a  big  sign  which  said, 
"Seat  Covers."  The  gag  was  that  he  had  some 
trousers  over  the  other  arm.  A  week  later 
the  committee  located  him  and  gave  him  his 
$5  bin,  prise  money.  BUI  always  did  like 
Chepachet. 

We  were  all  pretty  happy  about  that  de- 
cision of  the  Judges — even  Connie,  who 
hadnt  won  anjrthlng  with  her  conscientious 
Pocahontas.  It  wasn't  the  prise,  which 
seemed  big.  It  was  their  treating  us  as 
though  we  belonged  In  Chepachet.  We'd 
like  them  to  feel  that  way  about  \is. 

Well.  I've  talked  a  lot  and  proved  nothing, 
I  dare  say.  And  some  who  read  this  will  be 
asking.  "What's  he  know  about  It?"  But  I 
rather  wanted  to  explain  about  that  soldier 
from  Texas.  He  eame  to  know  about  Chepa- 
chet one  way;  we  came  to  know  about  it  an- 
other. We've  been  there  only  since  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Hvirrlcane.  but  we  spend  as 
much  time  there  as  we  can — the  four 
families  of  us.  And  the  Texas  soldier  really 
said  It  for  us:  "There's  a  nic*  town  with  a 
lot  of  nice  folks  living  in  It." 

(WllUam)  Cbealay  Worthlngton,  editor  of 
the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  has  spent  sum- 
mers and  fall,  vrlnter  and  spring  week-ends 
at  Chepachet  since  1938.  He  has  a  country 
home  on  Sand  Dam  Pond.  Beeides  editing 
the  Monthly,  he  has  been  prominent  in 
Brown  alumni  activities  since  his  graduation 
in  1923.  He  has  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Associated  Alumni,  has  been  an  Alumni  Fund 
trustee  and  belongs  to  the  Brown  Club  of 
Providence. 

An  experienced  writer.  Mr.  Worthlngton 
was  magazine  editor  of  the  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal  from  1930  to  1042.  Previously, 
he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Jounuil  and  edited 
an  arte-and-letters  feature  page.  After 
graduation  from  Brown,  Mr.  Worthlngton 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism  and.  in  192S.  was 
awarded  a  Pulltaer  traveling  feUowshlp  by 
Columbia. 

He  was  president  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council  in  1940-60,  Is  a  member  and  former 


vlo*  presldMit  of  tb*  lftovId*nc*  Art  Club. 
Is  chairman  of  th*  camping  committee  of 
Marraganaett  Council  Boy  Sooute  of  Ankerlca, 
Is  a  trustee  of  Providence  Country  Day 
Scboc^,  and  Is  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Parente  League  of  Provldenoe.  As  a 
Brown  undergraduate,  be  wa*  editor  of  tbe 
Dally  Herald  and  one  of  the  f  oiinders  of  the 
Brown  Jug,  campus  humor  magaalne.  He 
vras  bom  In  East  Greenwich.  He  Is  married, 
and  the  father  of  two  children. 


First  RqMrt  m  Legublwa  of  tke  834 
Comgtf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxzwois 
IN  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTA11VB8 

ThuT»day.  July  9, 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  sending  to  my  eonsUtutents 
in  the  Second  District  of  Illinois  a  sum- 
mary of  all  public  laws  enacted  by  tbe 
83d  Congress,  with  a  statemient  of  the 
how  and  why  of  my  votes  as  their  Repre- 
sentative. 

The  preparation  of  these  reports  baa 
occasioned  considerable  work  at  night 
and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  I  am 
happy  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues 
who  may  desire  to  furnish  their  constitu- 
ents with  a  moving  picture  of  the  83d 
Congress  measured  not  by  our  contro- 
versies and  our  debates  and  our  defeats 
but  by  the  legislation  actually  enacted. 
While  the  analy^  of  my  ooUeagnes  will 
naturally  differ,  according  to  their  con- 
victions and  their  votes  on  the  various 
measures,  tbe  reports  will  furnish  at 
least  the  framework,  covering  all  of  tbe 
bills  passed  by  both  bodies  and  signed  by 
the  R'esldent. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  my  first  re- 
port on  tbe  legislation  of  tbe  83d  Con- 
gress. 

Baxbait  ©"Haxa  Rxpoatg  to  Yow  oh  W*st  Has 
HApnMXD  Up  to  Mow 

Dbab  Fkxxini:  As  your  Representative  in 
Congress  I  am  reporting  to  you  on  what  has 
been  going  on  In  the  way  of  making  new 
laws. 

We  have  been  in  seeslon  since  Jafiuary  8, 
1953.  and  up  to  April  18  there  have  been  only 
13  completed  major  legislative  actions.  By 
that  I  mean  that,  aside  from  private  bills  and 
routine  matters,  the  total  of  public  laws  for 
which  the  88d  Congress  Is  responsible 
amounte  to  a  baker's  doaen  and  no  more. 
The  compilation  has  Just  been  furnished  us 
by  the  Ofllce  of  the  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representetlves. 

I  think  you  will  be  Interested  In  having 
a  r6sum6  of  the  13  bills  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  signed  by  the  President, 
and  which  are  now  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  As  your  Repreeentetlve  my  vote  on 
each  of  these  measiues  was  your  vote.  So 
I  am  reporting  to  you  how  I  voted  and  why. 
I  vrtll  greatly  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
that  I  may  know  whether  I  voted  for  you 
exactly  as  you  would  have  voted  had  you 
been  here  in  person. 

rVBUC  LAW  t 

S.  243  provides  for  new  position  of  XTnder 
Secretary  of  Stete  for  Administration  at  an- 
nual salary  of. $17,500. 

I  voted  against  thU  bill  as  It  iras  start- 
ing a  new  administration  pledged  to  econ- 


omy by  creating  aot  only  a  new  Job  In  tb* 
hlgb-«alary  bracket  but  alao  an  eebtion  of 
aecretarlea  and  olBoe  poaonnel.  I  thought 
the  work  ahould  be  don*  by  on*  of  th*  10 
Assistant  Secratarles  of  Stete  (all  subject  to 
appointment  by  Praaident  Elsenhower)  arltb- 
out  further  addition  to  the  taxpayer's  b\ir- 
dens.  This  was  early  in  tbe  aeasion  and  tt 
aaamed  to  me  that  the  way  to  avoid  tba 
spending  habit  iras  not  to  get  started, 
poauc  uiw  s 

H.  R.  1979  amends  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1940  by  extending  authority  of  the  President 
to  submit  new  plans  (Hoover  Commission  re- 
organisations) up  to  April  1.  1956. 

nie  Issue  her*  was  whether  President 
Elsenhower  should  have  the  same  rang*  of 
attthority  as  President  Truman  had  exercised 
in  the  reorgaaisatioDS  of  the  executive  de- 
partmente  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

Republican  members  of  the  oommitte* 
voted  to  curtail  Prealdent  Elsenhower's 
power.  Democrate  on  the  oonunlttee  voted 
to  give  him  the  same  power  given  President 
THiman. 

President  Truman's  reorganisation  plans 
became  effective  unless  rejected  by  either 
Senate  or  House  by  a  ctmstltutlonal  ma- 
jority vote.  A  constitutional  majority  meana 
at  least  218  votes  in  the  House  or  40  la 
the  Senate. 

Bepublloans  on  the  committee,  against 
the  acdld  opposition  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers,  voted  out  a  bill  requiring  for  tbe  rejec- 
tion of  President  Elsenhower's  plans  only 
a  simple  majority  vote.  Ttiat  Is,  an  Eben- 
bower  plan  oould  be  rejected  by  as  few 
as  25  in  the  Senate  or  110  In  the  House. 
This  wa*  tb*  first  test  between  the  President 
and  tb*  Rapublican  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  wa*  a  fight  for  power  over  the 
reorganizations. 

By  the  time  the  bUl  reached  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  country  had  been  heard  from, 
and  most  of  the  Republicans  In  the  Con- 
grees  ran  to  cover.  By  a  vote  of  880  to  8 
the  bill  was  paeaed  by  the  House  leaving  un- 
curtailed  tbe  power  of  Prealdent  Elsenhower 
in  Meeting  the  recommendations  of  tb*  Hoo« 
ver  Commission. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  giving  President  Els- 
enhower tbe  same  power  that  President  Tru- 
man had  been  given.  President  Truman 
made  effective  65  percent  of  the  Hoover  rec- 
ommendations. I  want  Prealdent  Etoen- 
hower  to  have  a  free  hand  in  effecting  tba 
remaining  35  percent.  We  must  have  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  our  Oovemment.  To 
curtail  the  President  by  leaving  bis  plans  to 
the  mercy  of  a  simple  majority  in  either 
Senate  or  House  would  be  a  complete  sur- 
render to  the  preesure  groupe  in  the  very 
bureaus  w*  are  aeeklng  to  reform. 

PUBLIC  LAW  4 

H.  R.  668  continues  through  June  80.  1964. 
suspension  of  certain  import  taxes  on  copper. 

There  is  an  Import  tax  of  040  a  ton  oa 
copper,  but  since  1940  (with  the  excepttoa 
of  a  few  months  in  1960-61)  the  tax  has  been 
suspended  from  time  to  time  by  act  of  tba 
Congress,  the  most  recent  such  act  expiring 
aa  of  Febrxiary  16,  1053.  PubUc  Law  4  ex- 
tends the  expiration  date  untU  tbe  summer 
of  1054. 

There  was  no  controversy  over  this  meas- 
ure. The  committee  unanimously  reported 
the  bill  out  and  the  House  passed  it  by  a 
voice  vote.  I  found  the  debate  very  inter- 
esting, especially  as  I  never  realized  that  our 
standard  of  living,  the  highest  In  the  world, 
waa  so  dependent  for  Ite  maintenance  upon 
adequate  supplies  of  copper.  Also  that  the 
employment  of  millions  of  Industrial  and 
construction  workers  Is  tied  up  with  copper. 

It  was  Illuminating  to  me  to  learn  that 
In  World  War  n  some  800  pounds  of  copper 
vere  required  for  a  tank.  2,000  pounds  for  a 
bomber  and  2  "««m"n  pounds  for  a  battlo- 
ship.  A  60-plan*  KiQadroB  aspaadad  14  mU* 
Hon  pounds  of  ooppar  ta  1  atdaataa  oC  r 
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In  pMMBtlaH  ttw  mtomobUa  tantrutry  vmt 
■BOM  MQ  »«*»HfMa  ponniU  <tf  eopper  a  yaW. 

It  aacBH  Uiat  iliiiiM^ltr  prodocnm  trntm  sot 
bean  Atai*  to  maet  tlite  trMncniloa*  and  grow- 
ing <lHiian<I  for  ooppar.  Stnca  IMO  «•  haw 
bad  to  Import  mon  tluui  40  paremt  fit  out 
couumalile  eqpper.  ChiU  tatiMr  tbe  prtnctpia 
supplier.  DoaMstle  prodoeen.  w«  were  toIA 
ware  UBong  ttaoM  wlToeKting  Uie  extension 
of  tb&  tax  cuepeiulon  date. 


LAW  • 

Staate  Joint  Besotatkm  97  Inereaees  by 
$000  mmion  sutlkorlaatlon  of  FHA  (tKIe  I) 
Ui  JMHin  liouelng  loaaa. 

I  voted  for  tlUe  measure  both  tn  the  Bank- 
log  and  Currency  Committee,  of  wMch  I  am 
a  member,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  llrst,  however.  Joined  with  Congressmen 
Mdltkb  and  Patmah,  members  of  the  com- 
Bslttee,  to  lower  the  Interest  rate. 

The  title  I  loans  were  provided  In  1934 
when  money  was  scarce  and  we  were  still  In 
the  depfeseion.  They  have  proved  through 
the  years  to  be  a  Messing  to  small  hom»> 
•amats.  Their  eostinuanee  now  to  neces- 
sary for  the  financing  of  repairs  and  mod- 
arfldMktloa  Imfvovements. 
The  loans  are  actually  100-pereent  guaran- 
yet  the  Interest  rate  Is  9.7  percent  up- 
to  as  high  as  over  30  percent  In  some 
There  la  nothing  In  the  law  to  regu- 
late the  Interest  rate.  The  law  does  allow 
fft^  yfT»v«i*  a  premium  of  S  percent  per  year 
for  rir*^'»ff  the  loan.  Thus  for  every  91,000 
tiM  lK)Biao«nar  borrows  he  gets  only  fSSO — 
ttoe  banker  keepa  the  oUier  $160  as  his  pre- 
tat  —»fct«g  a  9-year  loan — sod  the 
goes  on  paying  any  tetoest  the 
tarn,  subject  to  the  State  vsory  laws, 
•tt  the  fun  tlJOOIk  That  U  why  the  actual 
kntatest  paid  by  th»  homeowners  nma  fran 
a  low  oi  9.7  paroemt  to  a  high  ot  over  ao 
percent. 

I  think  Air  Is  unfair  to  the  small  home- 
ovner,  aapedally  as  the  country  bankers 
ertio  appeared  before  our  committee  were 
wUllnc  to  loan  at  a  straight  fr-pereent  In- 
to fanners  for  soll-canservatlatB  por- 
I  see  no  raaaon  why  honeoiwners  In 
^it»liTg^  ™*¥*"g  wi^»«»  (on  which,  the  bankw 
are  guaranteed  by  the  OoTcmment  agalna* 
I) .  itooald  pay  a  higher  Interest  rate  than 
Tb  me  It  doee  ao*  make  sensai 
oa  a  rcdlcall  our  effort  to  lower 
tka  Interest  rate  to  a  straight  e  percent  was 
defeated  990  to  79.  The  bill  was  then  paaaed 
299  too. 

Unsuceeaatul  in  lowering  the  tntereat,  I 
voted  for  the  hUl  because  I  thought  th» 
small  bosMowner  who  desired  to  repair  or 
moderoiae  his  home  despite  the  excBBslve 
ft«iMi»*»tg  costs,  should  have  the  opportunity. 
1  WDiild  advise  the  homeowner,  however,  to 
familiarize  himself  vrtth  the  terms  of  his 
commitment  before  signing  the  papers. 

rOBUC  LAW    T 

B.&.a3S9  raqutees  review  ot  mmtary  p«r- 
.  (Isslgned  to  Umlt  number  oi  oAeers  In 
Voroes. 

This  was  atop-gap  lagislatloo.  to  prevent 
the  demotion  at  soma  5.400  Mavy  lleatenants 
and  to  permit  the  armed  sei»k:es  to  promote 
ta  the  aOce  of  captain  or  senior  lieutenant 
without  eartala.  reatrtctlona  previously  ob- 
taining. As  stated  In  debate.  It  was  a  mat- 
tar  d  dolng^  Joetlee  "with  isaeiylsls  who  are 
■arvlag  their  country  for  the  serond  time  in 
a  decade."  TUb  btn  was  passed  370  to  a 
Meedleas  to  say.  I  voted  aflrmaUvely. 

FOBXJC  CAW  S 

S.  1188  extends  to  Jxily  1.  IflSS.  authoriza^ 
tlon  for  payment  of  family  aUowancea  to  de- 
pendents of  enlisted  members  of  Armed 
Forces. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  voice  vote. 
Chairman  Sbqkt  and  ranking  minority  menx- 
ber  VUfBOK  were  agreed  the  bill  was  a  most 
necessary  Item  of  legislation.  I  with  all  my 
colleagues  was  happy  to  havs  this  opportu- 
nity of  doing  the  little  that  we  could  for 
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ssrvice  people  bi  Korea  and 
IK  the  bill  had  been  passed  the  altow- 
!or  their  dependents  would  have  ended 
SO  of  this  year.    lAter  In  the  seaslon  I 
tUe  Congress  will  tnerease  the  allow- 
It  ahoold  be  done. 

FUBtXC  LAW   • 

I.  2466  contlnuea  to  June  30,  19SS,  free 
on  flrst-claas  mall  for  members  of 
Forces  In   Korea  and  extoids  It  to 
hospitalized    outside    the    United 
as  resiilt  of  duty  In  Korea, 
cotirse.  there  was  no  controversy  on 
Pleasure,  which  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  In  witlch  every  Member  Joined. 


House 


Joint  ReeoTutfon  226  extends  to  July 

.  from  April  1.  1969,  the  continuance 

present  emergency  of  certain  statu- 

^orld  War  H  powers  of  the  Prenldent. 

April  28,  1982.  the  President's  procla- 

brought   to    an    end    the    national 

previously  proclaimed  on  Sep- 

8.  1930,  and  May  27,  !•<..    This  had 

o€  either  instantly  teminatlng  or 

tUe  termination  of  approximately 

the  effectlveneaa  of  which  depended 

existence  of  a  state  of  war  or  a  pro- 

emercaney. 

Emergency  Powers  Continuance  Act 

at  that  time  would  bave  expired  on 

1,  I95S.    The  time  was  contlmied  for  90 

bo  give  President  Btoenfaower  and  the 

leadership   sufficient  time   to 

which.  If  any,  of  such  statutes  (a) 

be  idlowed  to  expire  July  1.  1963.  (b> 

be   further   extended   as   temporary 

with  or    without   amendment,   or    (c> 

be  enacted  Into  permanent  law,  wllSi 

amendment.    The  House  passed 

by  a  voice  vote  without  debate. 
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Joint  Resolution  223  makes  Reor- 
Plan  Ifo.   I    (of  Department   of 
Bducatlcm.    and   Welfare)    effective 
after  signattue  of  President. 

Fiat  n  bower's  plan  Ro.  1  was  sub- 

the  same  as  President  Truman's 

Na  27.  which  the  Republicans  in  the 

::oagresa  bitterly  opposed.    I  voted  for 

reorganization  in  the  81st  Congress  and 

it  In  the  83d  Congress.    Whether 

Into  effect  under  a  Democratic  or  a 

administration  eonld  not  add  to 

fKm  the  marit  oX  the  reorganlaa- 

tself. 

Jotet  BesolutloD.  223  was  using 
m^ltorlous  plan,  which  would  have  be- 
effectlve  in  less   than   60  days,  aa  a 
horse  with  which  to  enter  and  destroy 
i^hcde  of  the  remaining  Hoover  Conmils- 
1  ecuiuinendations    for    efflcieccy    and 
It  was  a  resolution  to  make  the 
sffectlve  within  10  days  Instead  of  wait- 
fan  60  days.    The  point  Is  that  a  plan 
be  amended,  while  a  resohrtlon  is  sub- 
amendment.    By  estaMlshlng  a  pat- 
}f  acting  on  the  President's  reorganlza- 
plans  by  resolution,  imder  pretense  of 
their  effective  date,  the  pressora 
of  the  bureaucrats  were  finding  a 
of  hamstringing  the  President's  future 
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vjoted  against  the  resolution,  because  I 
the  President  to  be  entirely  free  from 
l^ureauerats  tn  con\pletlng  the  reorgani- 
m  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Hoover 
My  vote  in  this  instance 
consistent  with  my  earlier  vote  to  give 
Elsenhower  the  same  powers  In 
on  given  to  President  Truman. 
'  "ote  was  291  ayes  and  85  nays.    The  ba- 
won  the  fray.    They  with  their  al- 
over  a  fast  one  on  President  Eisen- 
and  the  Hoover  Commission. 


Presii  tent 

reor^^mlzatlc 

The 

reau^rats 

lies 

how< 


lut 


FOSLICr  LSW   IB 

II 10  authorizes  the  a]H>olntment  of  a 
Diiector    of    Central    XntelllgieBce 


The  euacUaaaut  otf  this  blU  waa  to  cBBar  the 

vray  U»  the  Praaldenfa  appointment  to  this 
position  of  an  Air  Force  lieutenant  general. 
It  was  argved  that  the  agency  working  so 
eloaely  with  the  armed  aervlcea  ^ould  hava 
one  military  man  in  a  high  position  in  tha 
•fency.  The  biU  peased  the  House  by  a 
voice  vote.    There  was  no  opposition. 

rUBUC   LAW    IS 

S.  1229  extends  to  July  1.  1954.  continu- 
ance of  pay  or  allotments  to  dependents  of 
servicemen  or  civilians  missing  in  war. 

In  the  Korean  theater  11.390  ol  our  Armed 
Forces  are  currently  being  carried  as  cap- 
tured or  missing.  The  continuance  of  pay 
or  allotments  to  their  dependents,  Including 
insurance  premiums,  would  have  stopped  on 
April  1.  1953.  unless  S.  122S  had  been  en- 
acted. Public  Law  16  extends  the  act  first 
enacted  in  1940  and  which  served  to  protect 
the  dependents  of  our  war  prisoners  an<t 
other  missing  persons  in  World  War  n.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  opposition.  The  Housa 
passed  the  bill  by  a  voice  vote. 

PUBLIC  anx  19 

H.  R  8e6«  extends  fbr  2  years  fnxn  July  I, 
1958,  the  privilege  of  duty-free  importation 
of  gifts  from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Under  this  law  members  of  ths  Armad 
Forces  on  duty  abroad  may  continue  to  seniA 
home  bona-flde  gifts  not  to  exceed  960  in 
value  without  payment  of  duty.  The  Housa 
passed  the  bill  by  voice  vote. 

PUBLIC   LAW   so 

H.  R.  3659  extends  to  July  1.  1065,  period 
during  which  personal  property  and  house- 
hold goods  brought  into  the  United  States 
under  Qovemment  orders  shall  be  exempt 
from  duty. 

This  applies  to  anyone  In  the  service  of 
the  United  States  or  his  family  when  per- 
sonal or  household  effects  are  forwarded  to 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  Government 
instructions  regarding  the  movement  of  tha 
owner  of  the  articles  whether  or  not  the 
owner  returned  to  the  United  States.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  by  voice  vote. 

The  above  are  the  13  major  legislative  ac- 
tions nsted  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordlnatoc 
of  InfOTmation  for  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives.  The  seven  public  acts  not  nsted  are  of 
a  minor  character  such  as  the  declaring  of 
an  Inaugural  holiday  and  the  purchase  o£ 
office  equipment  for  the  Congress. 

In  an  a  total  of  6,090  measures  were  In- 
trodueed  up  to  Aprfl  18,  1993;  1.612  in  tha 
Senate  and  4,478  in  the  House.  It  to  not 
expected  that  many  wiU  be  enacted.  Tha 
IA«asure  from  now  on  will  be  to  pass  the 
appropriation  bllto  and  get  the  83d  Congress 
out  of  Washington  by  mid -July. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  vrlll  find  the 
time  to  write  me  your  reaction  to  the  way 
I  as  your  Ztepresentative  voted  fbr  you  In 
the  above  matters.  I'm  trying  hard  to  do  a 
good  Job  for  you.  And  I  need  your  oounseL 
I  will  appreciate  heartng  from  you. 
Cordially  and  sinecrely. 

BMtajrrr  O'Hab*. 
Mssiby  of  Congetau 


Second  Report  m  Lcfislatioa  •£  tlie  8M 

Con(re9s 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABS8 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

OP  nxxwots 
Hr  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  July  9. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  minols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
fry  nnanlmous  consent.  I  am  extendlns 
my  remarks  to  include  my  seccmd  report 
•Q  legialatioii  at  the  83d  Congress,  nuute 
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to  waj  eonstttotents  in  the  2d  District 
of  nunols: 

DcAX  FRHTnis:  In  my  last  report  I  brought 
you  up  through  Public  Law  20  in  what  to 
happening  at  Washington  In  the  way  of  new 
legtolatlon. 

My  purpose  to  to  give  you  a  complete  cov- 
arage  of  the  major  legislation  enaced  with 
a  statement  of  tha  how  and  why  of  the  vote 
that  X  as  your  representative  cast  for  you. 
I  think  you  are  entitled  to  know,  since  un- 
der our  system  of  representative  government 
I  am  the  agent  and  you  are  the  principal. 
Your  frank  comments,  whether  In  agreement 
OK  otherwtoe,  will  be  most  helpfxil  to  me  in 
my  efforts  to  do  a  good  Job  for  you. 

Ths  reports  in  their  entirety  are  personally 
written  by  me.  Hence  they  will  not  reach 
you  as  promptly  as  I  would  wish  as  my  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of  my  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  well  as  my  at- 
tention to  a  rather  heavy  schedule  of  office 
work,  must  properly  take  priority  over  th^r 
preparation.  That,  I  know,  to  as  you  would 
wish  it. 

Beginning  where  I  left  off  in  my  last  report 
to  you.  here  are  the  blUs  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  signed  by  the  President, 
and  now  among  the  laws  of  the  land: 

PUBLIC  UCW  *1 

H.  R.  4190  amends  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1953,  to  permit  the  continued  use 
of  appropriations  thereunder  to  make  pay- 
ments to  ABO.  Inc.,  for  operation  of  the 
Amcrfd  Engineering  Development  Center 
after  March  81,  1968. 

I  found  the  debate  on  H.  H.  4190  Intense- 
ly Interesting.  The  Arnold  Engineering  De- 
velopment Center  is  located  at  Tullahoms, 
TVnn.,  and  the  Government  already  has  put 
$170  mnilon  Into  the  faeUlty.  Its  purpose 
IB  the  testing  of  aircraft  and  component 
parts. 

At  thto  facility  guided  missiles  are  tested 
at  speeds  greatly  in  excess  of  the  qteed  of 
sound. 

It  teeltides  some  of  the  largest  irind  ttm- 
neto  ever  ct>ns  true  ted.  and  also  includes  some 
very  complicated  engine-test  facilities  which 
we  captured  from  the  Germans  during  World 
War  n  and  which  are  being  reassembled  at 
Tullahoma. 

Chairman  Dewey  Short  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Cbnunlttee  said  there  to  i>robably  not 
anywhere  else  In  the  world  anything  like  the 
supersonic  wind  tunn^  at  TuUoboma.  He 
said:  "If  wa  keep  thto  opexaUen  going  it 
means  that  the  air  si4>eriorlty  we  are  hewing 
to  attain  very  shortly  will  be  ours." 

The  authorisation  for  the  building  of  tha 
facility  was  voted  by  the  81st  Congress  and 
^propriatton  tot  the  eontlnuazice  of  the 
work  was  included  in  the  defense  appropria- 
tions for  1953  voted  by  the  82d  Congress.  A 
rider,  however,  provided  that  payments  from 
such  appropriations  to  the  ARO,  Inc..  should 
cease  on  March  31. 1953. 

ABO.  Inc.  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  engineer- 
ing firm  of  Sverdrup  *  Parcel  of  St.  Loula. 
Mo.  The  Air  Wotot,  not  having  within  Ita 
own  Department  the  technical  capacity  to 
operate  thto  complex  facility,  contracted  with 
ARO  to  take  over  management  and  direction 
on  a  percentage  fea  basla.  Under  thto  ar- 
rangement ARO  recrxiited  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  from  foreign  nations  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  sdantlfln  research  and 
development. 

The  question  was  raised  on  the  grounds  o£ 
public  policy  as  to  the  work  being  done  by 
a  contractor  and  not  by  the  Air  Force  itself. 
It  was  agreed,  however,  that  a  change  at 
thto  time  would  result  (a)  In  a  delay  that 
might  prove  fatal  to  our  own  air  defense,  and 
(b)  in  the  possible  abandonment  of  one  of 
our  most  important  defense  facilltiea 
through  inability  to  recruit  at  Government 
salaries  the  necessary  highly  skUled  rs^ea^c^L 
specialtota. 


The  Bouse  paswd  the  tam  by  a  voloe 
I  heard  no  voice  In  <q»pcalt>Oii.  After  Itotsnc 
ing  to  the  presentment  by  xnaaKbCEB  of  tha 
Armed  Services  Commfktee  none  of  us 
thought  thto  was  any  plaoa  to  take  a  r^»nr», 
In  the  unhappy  event  of  an  atomic  war  tha 
experiments  now  being  conducted  an  such 
a  large  scale  at  TnllaboBW  ml^t  prove  tha 
very  basto  of  our  security. 


ZCIX— Appw a7k 


B.  B.  4388  (same  as  8.  1419)  authortaes 
Board  of  Conmolssloners  of  the  District  oi 
Columbia  to  establish  time  In  tha  Dtotrlct 

diirlng  daylight  aavlng  period. 

This  to  important  only  as  highlighting  th« 
plight  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Dto- 
trlct, which  has  no  measure  of  home  rule,  te 
governed  by  the  Congress  of  tte  United 
States.  Every  year  the  Congress  has  taken 
time  off  tixxa  other  business  more  important 
to  the  general  welfare  to  debate  and  vote  on 
whether  the  Dtotrlct  should  or  should  not  go 
on  daylight  saving  time. 

This  year  the  Congress  did  not  get  around 
to  It  until  after  all  the  territory  adjacent  to 
Washington  was  on  the  earlier  time,  and 
everything  In  the  Immediate  area  was  all 
Jammed  up  because  Washington  could  not 
change  from  standard  time  until  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  green  light.  H.  R.  4363  solved 
that  particular  problem  by  taking  the  load 
off  the  Congress  by  axrthorizlng  the  Board  of 
District  Commissioners  annuaUy  to  make  the 
dectolon. 

It  vras  a  measure  recommended  by  good 
eommonsense,  and  X  was  happy  to  give  It 
my  support.  The  House  passed  the  bill  on 
rollcall  260  to  99.  My  Republican  namesake. 
Congressman  O'Haxa  of  Minnesota,  led  the 
opposition.  Ottt  Minnesota  way  they  do  not 
like  daylight  saving  time.  In  Washington 
the  people  seem  to  prefer  it  over  standard 
time,  and  the  local  board  of  commissioners 
ruled  slong  the  line  of  local  sentiment.  I 
think  the  people  of  Washington  have  the 
sttne  right  as  the  people  of  Chicago  to  make 
their  own  determinations  on  what  affects 
exclusively  their  own  oomfart  and  conveni- 
ence. 

PUBLIC  LAW  S9 

H.  R.  4607  extends  Federal  rent  control 
xintU  July  31,  1953.  except  in  critical  defense 
areas.  In  critical  defense  areas  it  to  extended 
until  Aprn  30.  19£4.  after  which  it  wlU  be 
lifted  except  in  such  communities  as  meet 
the  conditions  of  a  greatly  narrowed  defi- 
nition. 

Because  of  my  membership  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  in  coaiqill- 
ment  to  my  constltuants  la  a  large  urban 
center.  I  was  honored  by  Minority  Wh^  Me- 
Otfw^/^  with  the  responsIbUlty  of  leader- 
ship tn  tlie  effort  to  extend  rant  oontrol  where 
necessary  and  supported  by  local  sentiment. 

In  tha  81st  Congress  I  had  been  responsi- 
ble in  large  measure  for  extending  rent  ooii> 
trm  after  Deeeaaber  81.  1960.  in  eoausunltles 
where  the  local  governing  boards  (in  Chi- 
cago, the  city  council)  had  taken  prior 
afllrmative  action.  But  in  aiding  the  draft- 
mg  of  the  Bent  Control  Act  of  1950  I,  with 
others,  had  liw toted  oa  the  Inclusion  of  the 
formula  that  the  landlord  was  entitled  to 
receive  from  hto  rents  mfflflent  to  meet  the 
costs  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  to  allow 
for  depreciation,  and-  to  return  a  raaaon^le 
yield  on  investment.  That,  I  thought  was 
only  fair. 

In  the  83d  Congress  1  Introduced  a  blU  to 
extend  reirt  control  for  2  yeata._  This,  in 
effect,  weoM  have  placed  in  the  President's 
hands  the  power  to  control,  decontrol,  and 
recontral  tm  sltuatloBS  aalgkt  change  or 
emergencies  might  arise.  1  thfnk  this  would 
have  had  a  steadying  tafluance  in  stabilizing 
real-estate  values  and  would  have  protactsd 
both  tenants  and  landlards  from  speculative 
factors  bannfnl  to  both  graops.  Moreover,  it 
woxild  have  afforded  tenants  some  measure 
at  protectKNn  whHa  tha  houslBg  shortage 
ooattnnad. 


,,4  «a    im 


haartngs  on  rent  control 
stettad  bafora  tba  Banking  and  Currency 
Commlttae  tba  admtnlatratlott^  bm  bad  not 
been  introduced.  Hence,  the  first  2  weeks 
of  the  hearings  were  devoted  to  my  bill. 
The  admlntetratkm'B  hUl  never  materUliied, 
poaslbly  becaaaa  the  Presldant'k  advisers 
ware  deadlodEod  with  oongreaslonal  leader- 
ship. Report*  onmtng  to  ma— and.  of  oeurse^ 
ttoi^  had  no  oflletal  validity — seemed  to  in- 
dicate some  White  House  sentiment  for  a 
straight  1-year  extension. 

Then  cama  the  announcement  from  Speak- 
ar  Mabxsk  ttiat  the  President  and  the  con- 
grsailniiiil  teadarship  had  agreed  on  an  ex- 
tmalon  to  September  80.  19S2.  Chairman 
WoLcoTT,  of  the  Banking  and  Cvorency  com- 
mittee, thereupon  introduced  hto  biU  ending- 
aontrol  as  of  AprU  80.  1958.  The  vote  in 
oonuaittee  was  15  for  the  Woloott  bUl,  10  for 
the  O'Hara  bill. 

We  were  now  up  ahaost  to  the  expiration 
date  of  the  then  existing  law,  with  the  Sen- 
ate still  embattled  in  the  long  tldelands  de- 
bate. The  oi>ixmentB  of  rent  control  unques- 
tionably had  the  votes  to  pass  the  Wolcott 
bill.  But  in  doing  so  the  Republicans,  tax 
effect,  would  be  In  the  embarrassing  position 
of  disowning  their  own  President. 

Chairman  Woloott  agreed  to  s  9  months* 
extension  to  meet.  In  part,  the  President's 
reported  desire  for  an  extension  until  Sep- 
tember  30.  If  we  turned  down  the  com- 
promise the  House  was  certain  to  pass  tha 
Wolcott  WM,  and  even  though  the  Senate 
voted  an  extenalott  there  was  no  time  for 
the  conferees  to  act,  and  rent  control  wotf d 
be  as  dead  as  death  Itself  by  midnight  of 
April  S0>  Under  the  circumstances,  we  could 
not  help  regarding  the  S  months'  reprieve  as 
at  least  scxne  reward  for  the  many  weeks  of 
bard  work  we  had  put  into  what  at  the  eom- 
mencentent  seemed  a  hopeless  battle.  The 
vote  was  by  voice,  and  the  Chair  r\iled  that 
the  ayes  predominated. 

Unless  conditions  at  thto  time  entirely  un- 
expected should  artoe  between  now  and  July 
31,  1953,  there  to  no  chance  of  a  further  ex- 
tension of  Federal  rent  oontrcd  in  Chicago. 
The  3  months'  extension  was  obtained,  aa  X. 
have  explained,  only  by  an  eyelash. 

In  the  readjustment  period  from  a  con- 
trolled to  an  open  competitive  market  I  hops 
that  landtorda  and  tenants  will  work  to- 
gether, and  with  restraint^  in  a  spirit  of 
genuine  cooperation.  Excessive  rental  de- 
mands, based  upon  an  existing  houslr^ 
shortage  and  not  geared  either  to  the  ability 
of  tenants  to  pay  or  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  rental  units  in  a  normal  market  would 
prove  in  the  long  run  only  disastrous  to 
real-estate  values.  If  real  estate  crashes  aa 
it  did  in  the  early  thirties  the  equity  owners 
will  go  down  again  as  they  did  then.  We  do 
not  want  that  to  happen, 

PUBLIC  LAW  S4 

SL 178T  extant  psnt  aontrol  in  tb»  Dtotrlct 
of  niiiMiinis  to  Jttiy  81.  1963. 

Thto  follows  tha  pattern  of  Public  Law  23. 
There  was  no  cypoaltion.  Rent  control  la 
Waahlngton  wiU  terminate  at  the  same  tlm« 
It  dees  in  Chleaga,  But  it  had  to  be  done  la 
a  separata  Act,  ena  far  the  Nation,  one  for 
the  District.  Soasettaxue  we  are  a  Coagrasi^ 
•omatlinea  a  ctty  coaneft  for  Washington. 

PUBLIC  UW  S5 

S.  1767  conveys  to  the  State  of  California 
IffTvA  In.  Siskiyou  Coiinly.  California  (some  34 
acres)  for  public  use  as  a  dtotrlct  agrlcxiltursL 
fair  grounds. 

Ttiere  was  no  opposition  to  thto  bill  In  the 
House.  It  was  passed  by  a  voice  vote.  The  end 
served  to  that  the  people  benefit  from  the  use 
of  the  land,  which  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 


8.  MMl  repeals  a  Jotot  pssotution  (pa«ed 
iH  1988)  tor  ttia  eatabUsUBMBt  of  a  eommia- 
■iOBi  tor  the  ooaatraettoa  of  a  Waaliliiglnn- 
Lineoln  Memorial-Gettysburg  Boutevard  eosw 
mmxmg  the  Unaatn  MHsortal  with  tha 
Bat«l4 
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^l..».«--.-«,-^  ^^r^^'^r^^T^  T^^^^T^rr-ri^^ 

IrtJ^^^      Th.  c«nmta.ion  crwt«l     "^^ .?°, J^f^^^'XT  Act  of  1935.     Our     nunois: 

Bauatt  (yOAMk't  Rwow  F»oi*  Oow«nM 
DM  nsxmy:  ThlB  report  brings  you  up  to 
the  beginning  of  June.  In  tbe  8  raaattaM 
Snce^nrenlng.  tbe  Houie  .nd  Senate  b.Tj 
pa«ed.  and  tbe  Prealdent  b«  «jKned^  a  total 
of  46  bllla  which  becanie  P«Wlc  la^.     ire 


SfSie^ttyrt^irg  battlelWld-«ade  a  r^ 
Srt  in  193«  and  then  ceaiied  ftxncttonlng  be- 

SuU  no  money  waa  eTer  •PPWj**?*-J* 
view  of  improvement,  now  V'^S^^^tV^ 
toue  State  goveramenta  on  United  State. 
mSiwaT  340  (between  Wartilngton  and 
SSerSc  Md.)  'and  Unit«l  8tat«,  HJg^T 
15  to  Oettyiburg.  the  Ho«~^f^,^.! 
,olce  Tote  (no  one  being  to  <W«JUot)^'J 
there  wae  no  further  UM  for  «»  «»'»™'|^ 
to  exl«t  even  on  paper.  I  «•«*•<»  *P**^ 
irom  the  debate  that  the  ImP'O^^^Sf^'if!: 
B^y  planned  on  United  States  Highway. 
340  Md  15  wlU  accompllah  the  P^^P<*«  «*  «»• 
Solution  of  1»85.  YOU  may  wish  to  Jot  U 
down  as  something  to  remember  when  plan- 
ning future  auto  trips  in  this  area. 

rWJC  lAW  ST 

H.  R  1986  authortoes  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
ln5rt«  toaocept  from  Tork  County  Schoo^ 
SS^'sStTS  Vlrglnl..  certain  land,  and 

^VemenU  thereon  1»  ««^ViL.3 
to  65  acre,  of  other  land  to  the  Colonial 
National  Historical  Park  of  Virginia. 

xS^purpoee  of  thl.  act  U  to  cobJwUdato 
jtederal  holdtogs  to  and  to  ImproTe  Colonial 
SSSnalHlSortcalPark.  It  will  totw-ert  you 
^ly  „  fuml.htog  a  gllmpM  of  the  routine 
legiBlattve  procedure  to  such  matter.. 

rUBLIC  LAW  s. 

H.  R.  4004  (S.  1375)  proylde.  (a)  '«  "^f 
with  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  of  list, 
of  stockholders  to  national  banta  upon  re- 
Quest  in  lieu  of  annuaUy,  and  (b)  Jor  X^- 
mtoatlon  of  double  llabUlty  of  stockholder. 
In  all  national  banks. 

1  voted  against  thl.  bill  to  the  Banking 

and  Cur«ncy  Committee  wf  J>i!, V^SISS? 
the  floor  of  the  House  I  voted  to  '^«»™»"  • 
The  veto  to  recommit  wa.:  yea.^:  nay^ 
239.    The  bin  then  wa.  p—ed  by  a  voice 

^When  the  bill  came  to  the  Bailing  and 
Currency  Committee  it  was  expected  that  It 
would  be  promptly  reported  out  m  a  routtoe 
Stter.   iStead  we  were  to  executive  session 

'"toee^lW.  wben  the  National  Banking 
Act  wa.  enacted,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  ha.  received  on  the  first  Monday 
of  July  of  each  year  a  vertfled  list  of  the 
rtiareholder.  of  each  national  bank.  The 
pnwnt  8ecret«ry  of  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended that  the  law  be  changed  to  require 
the  bank,  to  furnish  such  lists  of  share- 
holders only  when  so  requested.  As  the  Itets 
had  not  been  put  to  any  use  by  the  Comp- 
troUer of  the  CTirrency  it  was  sought  to  save 
his  office  the  work  of  reoelvtog  and  flltog 

Why.  then.  did.  I  oppose  what  seemed  a 
.imple  measure  to  good  houi»keeptog? 

The  answer  I.  in  the  fact  that  I  brought 
out  to  committee  and  again  on  the  floor  of 
tbe  House  that  the  annual  list,  of  bank 
Bharehi^ders  to  the  oflloe  of  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  Ciirrency  had  been  avaUable  for  to- 
speetlon  by  the  FBI.  To  di«»nttoue  their 
flltog  would  be  to  deprive  the  Oovemment 
of  the  very  best  source  for  the  prompt  detec- 
Uon  of  the  infiltration  of  gang  or  Com- 
munist money  toto  banking  control. 

Since  a  certata  measure  of  respectability 
and  unquestionably  large  power  attach  to 
lifti^te  holdings,  it  seemed  common  sense  to 
me  to  matotato  here  at  least  the  same  vigi- 
lance we  exercise  to  other  fields.  I  may 
have  been  overcautious,  but  1  was  tak- 
tog  no  chances.  Moreover,  I  was  not  Im- 
pressed by  the  argument  that  the  annual 
flltog  of  a  few  hundred  lists  ImpoMd  an 
■Trns.lTS  workload  on  the  oOlce  of  the  Comp- 
troUer. Not  by  the  measure  of  a  cotogre.- 
•lonal  oflloe. 

Durtog  its  consideratton  of  H.  R.  4004  th* 
Banking  and  Cxurrency  Committee  was  mu- 
prlsed  to  learn  that  there  stiU  were  25  na- 


vlsloni  of  tha  Banking  Act  of  1935..  j^ 
eoouttttee  adopted  an  amendment  terml- 
S^  double  UabiUty  ^J^^'^"^^^ 
M  nS  onal  banks.  I  supported  this  amend- 
Sent  jn  the  grounds  that  aU  ^^J'?^ 
tonal  lonal  banks  everywhere  rfiould  be  on 
the  sa  ne  footing. 
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ruBUc  uw  >• 
H  B  2277  change,  the  name  of  "Rooeevelt 
MTio^ua^l-o^Jtlan"  (created  to  1920)   to 
•"ThMilore  BooMvelt  Aswxdatlon." 
ruBUc  LAW  so 
H.    I    4465  authorise,  the  Kxport-Import 
Bank  to  provide   American  exporter,   with 
ln«n  nee  V«aln.t  rUk  of  Iom  In  any  f orel^ 
count -y  reeulttog  from  hctUe  or  waruk. 
mctim  at  from  an  order  of  any  government 
confl.»tlng,  expropriating,  or  requlalUonlng 
of  sui  ih  property. 

Thl  1  bUl  came  from  the  Banktog  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  was  explatoed  at  some 
lengtlk  to  my  earUer  report  to  you  on  the 
work  of  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
memler.  Since  the  date  of  that  report  to 
you  t  tie  blU  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
and  t  ae  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President. 
The    ote  to  the  House  was  by  voice. 

Altiough  the  measure  is  admittedly  ex- 
perto  ental  and  embarks  u.  to  the  buetoew 
of  in  uring  American  good,  to  f  <xelgn  land, 
agalzst  poUtlcal  as  weU  a.  warUke  risk., 
I  gav  i  It  my  acUve  support  to  conunittee  and 
on  t  le  floor  of  the  House.  Plrst,  however, 
I  ass  ired  myself  that  the  act  to  Its  admto- 
istra  ion  wovJd  be  so  limited  as  to  preclude 
the  toMlbiUty  of  it  being  conetructed  u  a 
guarAtee  of  the  .UblUty  of  an  exlatlng 
f  Orel  fn  government. 

I  I  upported  the  bUl  becauM  of  the  good 
repu»tlon  of  the  Bxport-Import  Bank  and 
the  aeed  to  o\a  economy  (to  anticipation 
of  tlie  early  slackening  of  defense  produc- 
tion of  encotiragtog  and  buUdlng  up  our 
export  trade. 

At  stoted  to  my  earlier  report  to  you:  "ut 
U  ej  pected  to  bolster  up  the  cotton  market 
(whch  has  been  showtog  some  signs  of 
weaJ  :entog)  by  maktog  It  powible  to  finance 
the  itortog  of  American  export,  to  foreign 
wan  houws  untU  advantageoxis  sale,  are  ar- 
rant ed.  Manufactured  export.  usuaUy  are 
tran  iferred  to  foreign  purchasers  on  deliv- 
ery; not  so  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  some 
other  agricultural  products." 

IBIS   IS   TOUB   omCB 

Tie  oflice  of  the  Second  District  of  HU- 
noia  Is  to  the  New  House  OOlce  Building, 
Milto  1420.  It  is  yo\ir  office  at  the  Capitol. 
I  w  sh  you  to  share  with  me  that  feeling. 
Wh<  n  you  visit  Washington  we  can  furnish 
you  with  admission  cards  to  the  Ho\ue  and 
Semite,  and  courtesy  cards  to  the  White 
House  and  other  places  of  totorest. 

Aid  It  give.  u.  aU  here  to  1420  the  lift 
of   He   day   when  you  drop   to  on  u.  or 
.    wrllB  us. 

OordiaUy  and  stoeerely. 

Bauatt  CHaba, 
Member  of  Congrtu. 


Xifai  Report  oa  UgisUtira  of  the  SSd 
OwfreM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  OUARA 

or  nxiMoia 
]  ff  THE  HOUSK  OF  BEPRESENTATIVJSB 

Thwnday,  July  9, 1953 

Jcr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extending 
znjf  remarlLs  to  Include  my  3d  report  on 


^'o^;  ^^r^i  covered  the  first  80.  With  IJJJ 
remaining  15  covered  in  this  report  you  wUl 
haTthe  basis  for  measuring  tbe  acc^ipU^- 
ments  of  the  flrrt  6  month,  of  the  83d  Oon- 

*^  addition  to  th«  46  pubUc  law.  thwe 
have  been  appropriation  •ndP^'*^"^ 
which  wUl  be  the  object  of  a  later  and 
separate  report.  I  *^  »<«  *<»  *^J*  '  *^ 
nlete  picture  of  your  Oongrew  and  the  part 
Jrou,  through  your  Reprwwitatlve.  have  bad 

^I*think  you  will  be  totereeted  to  «^«  «»* 
of  the  new  45  public  law..  I  find  that  the 
legislative  appropriation  for  1959  lor  the 
S?u»e  of  Representative.  Is  Wf;^*  .^-  »^<» 
for  the  Senato  $18.406306.  a  total  of  138^ 
747,624.  That  brings  the  oort  o*  «»•?'« 
6  month,  of  the  83d  Congrew  to  .UJbUy 

over  616  million.  

Maktog  a  generou.  allowance  for  appro- 
nnaUons  and  private  bUls  and  other  matt». 
that  would  give  an  indicated  average  cort 
of  at  leart  $200,000  for  the  legtalaUve  proc- 
.Mtog  of  each  of  the  new  public  law.  cov- 
ered to  theM  report.. 

I  notice  in  the  $38,747,624  total  an  item 
of  $3,214,120  for  .pedal  and  .elect  oom- 
mlttee.  $1,490.000  on  the  Hou..  .Uto,  $1.- 
724  120  on  the  Senate  side.  That  is  tha 
money  cost  to  you  of  congressional  invertl- 
gaUon..    I  think  you  wUl  be  totereeted. 

To  meet  growing  criticism  that  thU  to  a 
"do  nothtog*'  congress,  the  drive  is  now  oa. 
RMUlt:  The  HouM  wa.  to  Mwlon  from  11 
a.  m.  to  7:80  p.  m.  to  flnlah  »»  ^^  <lay" 
consideration  of  and  voto  on  a  $5  bUUon 
measure.  Other  measvu-es  are  on  their  way— 
to  make  a  record— but  with  five  months  gooa 
and  adjournment  set  by  the  Houm  lead^- 
.hlp  at  July  31  Member,  ara  oan4>latolng 
that  they  have  to  vote  bltod.  I  took  tlma 
off  late  Stinday  for  a  bit  of  food.  The  Cbalr- 
man  of  one  of  the  Houm  Committee,  wa. 
dotog  the  Mune.  He  told  me  he  bad  been 
wOTklng  to  his  oflice  .toce  6  a.  m. 

FUBLIC  LAW  si 

H  R.  4198  confirm.  tlUe.  of  State,  to 
mibmerged  land,  and  rewniroe.  to  a  Itoe  S 
mUe.  from  coast  Une  toto  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  3  martoe  league,  toto  th. 
Otaf  of  Mexico.  .,  .  _^  . 

This  is  the  so-called  tldelands  oil  legisla- 
tion, which  occasioned  in  the  Senate  the  1953 
version  of  a  filibuster  and  which  the  Prert- 
dent  signed  on  May  22,  I  think  none  too 
happily.  

It  all  came  about  because  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down  a 
decision  on  June  23.  1947  against  the  claim 
of  the  State  of  California  "to  lands,  min- 
erals and  other  things  of  value  underlytog 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  seaward  of  the  ordl- 
nMy  low-water  mark  on  the  coast  erf  Califor- 
nia and  outside  of  the  inland  waters  of  the 
State,  extendtog  Maward  three  nautical 
mile.." 

In  that  case  the  Court  said: 

"The  3-mlle  rule  is  but  a  recognition  of 
the  necessity  that  a  government  next  to  the 
aea  must  be  able  to  protect  itMlf  from 
dangers  Incident  to  It.  location.  It  must 
have  power,  of  dominion  and  regulation  to 
the  toterest  of  Its  revenues,  Its  health,  and 
the  security  of  Its  people  from  wars  raged 
on  or  too  near  It.  coa.t..  And  Insofar  a. 
the  nation  awert.  It.  right,  under  toter- 
natlonal  law,  whatever  of  value  may  be  dis- 
covered to  the  seas  next  to  Its  shores  and 
wlthto  its  protective  belt.  wlU  most  naturaUy 
be  appropriated  for  It.  uee.".<^«-  «•-"-- 


(t>>  On  June  8.  tflOO.  held  agatoat  the 
claim  at  tiM  State  of  Loulalana  to  rights 
a4-mUM  aeaward  of  the  8-mlle  belt;  and 
(c)  alM>  on  June  5.  1950.  held  agalnrt  the 
tfi^im  ot  the  State  of  Texa.  to  .ubmerged 
lands  and  reKiurce.  24  marine  mile,  beyond 
the  3-mUe  limit. 

In  that  caM  the  Court  said:  **•  •  •  <mce 
low-water  mark  1.  pe.Ber1  the  totematlonal 
domato  1.  reached.  Prc4>erty  right.  mu.t 
then  be  m>  subordinated  to  poUtlcal  right, 
a.  In  substance  to  coalesce  and  unite  to  the 
national  wvereign.  Tomorrow  It  may  be 
orer  sooe  oihcr  rabctanee  or  mtoeral  or 
perhap.  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ItMlf.  If  the 
property,  wtiataver  it  may  be.  Ue.  seaward  at 
knr-watar  mark.  M.  use.  dUpoaitlon.  manage- 
Bwnt.  and  control  tovdve  national  toterest. 
and  national  responslblUties.  That  la  tbe 
aotiroe  ot  ikattonal  right,  to  It.  Such  I.  the 
rationale  of  the  California  dedeVon  whi^ 
we  have  applied  to  Louisiana's  case." 

Calif OTBia.  Tesa^  and  Louisiana  bad  had 
their  tey  tn  court,  and  the  hlghMt  tribunal 
in  tha  land  had  ruled  agatoat  than.  By  the 
dsctalOB  of  the  8i4>reme  Court  the  tub- 
merged  lands  and  their  dqwdu  belonged  to 
»U  the  people  of  the  United  State.. 

■rtlmate.  at  the  probable  value  ct  d^ 
po.it.  to  the*,  submerged  land. — made  readb- 
ahle  thra«i^  tbe  rapid  progrea.  of  engineer- 
ing Kienoe— nu  from  $40  taUlloB  to  $300 
billion. 

But  Immadiately  Involved  1.  wme  $57 
million  to  eaah  money.  That  to  not  dollar. 
In  ertlmato:  M  to  doUan  to  reaUty.  paid  by 
the  oU  eonpanie.  on  wrtstlng  Stata-graated 
leaM.  and  held  to  emow.  Despite  the  rul- 
ing of  tike  Supreme  Court  that  thto  belonged 
to  all  the  people  at  the  United  Statea  and 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  Federal  Oavem- 
ment.  the  Ooogrws  voted  to  give  It  to  the 
loMr.  to  the  lawsuit.. 

If  distributed  proportionately  aeoordlng  to 
population,  the  portton  of  thto  eaah  new  on 
hand  beloniglng  to  the  peofde  of  our  congre*. 
sional  dtotrlct  would  exceed  $100,000.  Re- 
gardless of  the  vastly  greater  future  values, 
and  the  tremendone  Issues  of  national  se- 
curity and  Federal  sovereignty  tovolved.  tbe 
question  immediately  raised  here  vras  my 
obUgatlon  to  you  la  your  agent  to  protect 
your  ownership  to  the  naoney  awarded  to  you 
by  the  Sufwcme  Covrt. 

Unfortunately,  the  $ST  million  to  eKrow 
money  wa.  only  a  very  smaU  start  to  what 
PubUc  Law  81  wUl  cost  the  people  of  the 
united  SUtes. 

Should  the  value  of  the  reeources  given 
away  reach  the  $40  to  $300  bimon  estimate, 
evan  that  would  be  small  beside  the  damage 
done  to  the  stntctura  and  security  of  our 
federal  Uhlon. 

With  a  .taggerln^  nattonal  debt,  which 
eoncetvably  might  be  lifted  to  Its  entirety  by 
yield.  In  theM  rabraerged  lands.  PubUc  Act  31 
place,  four  State,  to  poeltlon  at  some  future 
date  to  baU  us  out — on  the  South's  own 
terms.  Then  It  would  be  Appomatox  Court- 
house to  r«v«f«e. 

With  vast  sum.  of  lease  money  frtghtfolly 
belonging  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  by  the 
decision,  of  the  Supreme  Court)  going  toto 
the  treasuries  of  State,  already  to  keen  to- 
dustrial  eompetltlon  with  our  Middle  West- 
•m  State.,  we  can  expect  ftoanclal  toduce- 
mente  to  be  made  for  relocation  of  a\ii  major 
Indin  tries. 

If  tbe  Middle  West  loses  tbe  steel  and  allied 
todustrles  to  the  Sooth  and  Southwest.  Chi- 
cago is  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  center  of 
an  agricultural  area  with  a  greatly  dlmto- 
tohed  populatton.  Public  Law  81  ean  baaten 
the  day. 

I  was  aetive  to  tiie  debate  to  the  Hcxiee. 
speaklnc  several  tlmn  In  opporttion  to  the 
bUl.  It  vra.  blowinc  wind  against  a  stone 
wall.  The  power  of  oU  (9  ol  tbe  13  largert 
bllUon-doUar  oompanlaa)  and  tha  expedleney 
of  politics  carried  tha  day  on  a  roUcaU  vote, 
285  to  106.  The  vote  tha^  I  cast  for  you  was 
numbered  among  the  108  nay.. 


aenate  Joint  RaKlwCkn  42  provide,  for 
creation  of  congressional  eoounlttee  and  par- 
ticipation by  Uhlted  State.  Oovemment  to 
50th  anntverMvy  year  of  eootroUed  ptwwied 
IBgbt. 

It  wfn  Interct  you  to  learn  that  Oowgi— 
man  Pma  F.  Mack,  Jr.,  ot  Dltaol.  wee  1  of 
the  6  House  Members  appointed  to  the  eons- 
mlttee  authorized  by  PubHe  Law  82.  Macs. 
you  wlU  recall,  1.  the  "fiylng  Oongreesman" 
who  circled  the  globe  to  a  solo  flight.  He  to 
a  dear  friend  of  mine.  He  came  to  Washing- 
ton from  the  Springfield  dtotrlct  100  year. 
after  his  tanmortal  predecessor.  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  expect  a  great  futiure 
for  him.     He  Is  36. 

The  50th  anniversary  year  eelebrates  the 
worlds  first  Buocessful  controUed  powered 
flight  to  a  heavler-than-alr  craft  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  K.  C.  made  by  OrvlHe  and  WUbur 
Wright  oo  December  17.  1908. 

I  was  totererted  to  the  language  of  the 
reeolntlon  properly  crediting  "American  to- 
ventivenees  and  competitive  enterprise  d\ir- 
ing  the  half-century  stoce  December  IT. 
igOS"  with  developing  the  airplane  toto  "one 
of  mankind's  moat  powerful  economic  tooto. 
into  a  social  force  whldi  has  recast  the 
earth,  into  the  most  decisive  riement  to  tbe 
armor  of  the  free  worid.' 

Of  course,  there  was  no  oppoaltloa  to 
PubUc  Law  89. 

PUBLIC  UkM  tX 

a.  1624  authorlBS.  the  Secretary  at  the 
Mavy  to  furnish  certato  port  Mrvloe.  and 
supplies  to  for^gn  naval  vesseto  on  a  retok- 
burutUa  ba.1.  when  gadk  are  furnished  on 
a  like  baato  to  United  Statea  naval  veMel.  at 
ports  of  the  country  oonoemad. 

Thto  to  more  totereattog  than  to  Mund.. 
Undw  the  oV/l  law  foreign  vi— el.  wrivlng 
at  American  ports  had  to  pay  to  advanoe 
for  pilotiH[f>L  tug.,  <uc^  prevlalona,  and  simi- 
lar servicaa  and  svqHiUes.  UsuaUy  when 
United  Statea  vessels  vtoit  foreign  porta  no 
mich  demaiM  for  advance  payment  la  made. 
The  purpose  ot  Public  Act  33  wa.  to  f  urttur 
the  friendly  cooperation  of  naval  forcM  «f 
foreign  govtfzunanta  with  thoeo  sf  the 
United  State,  by  removing  the  aource  of 
constant    embaiiseament   and    inritatlon. 

I  with  otber  Members  tfaouKht  that  oovr- 
tmy  should  be  a  two-aray  ttamiL     There 
wa.  no  opposttkm  to  the  MU. 
poauc  LAW  s« 

8.  1825  authorise,  the  Secretary  of  the 
wavy  to  convey  to  Tarrant  County  (Tex.) 
Water  Power  and  Improvement  Dtotrlct  No. 
1  some  225  acres  of  land  to  exchange  for 
i^proxlmately  244  acres  of  oon^wurable  vahie 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Oovemment. 

This  to  routtoe  legtolatlon  clearing  up  a 
diq>ute  as  to  whether  the  inactivated  (to 
1946)  Martoe  Corp.  air  stotion  at  Eagle 
Mountain  Lake,  Tex.,  now  used  as  a  dto- 
persal  area  for  aircraft  durtog  gulf  storms 
and  for  seaplane  landings  and  maneuvers.  Is 
rtrlctly  vrtthin  the  deflnltlon  of  "tieeded  for 
naval  purposes."  Orlgtoally  the  station 
comprised  2.468.5  acres.  453  of  which  were 
taken  to  condemnation  proceedings  from  the 
waterpower  and  Improvement  district  on  a 
declaration  that  it  would  be  held  by  the 
United  States  only  as  long  as  needed  for 
naval  purposes.  Public  Law  34  furnished  a 
hi4>py  solution,  costing  nothtog,  sattefytog 
everyone  and  protacttoc  the  Navy  to  Its 
present  use  of  tbe  runways  and  a4>proach 
sonea  of  tha  air  station , 

It  to  not  major  leglsTatton  by  any  means, 
but  I  think  you  may  wish  to  know  some- 
thtoff  about  the  amaU  anrttan  a.  w«U  as  tbe 
larger. 

VOBUC  LAW  *5 

S.  isar  removes  llaittatlon  upon  detafl  of 
officers  on  acUve  itot  for  recruittog  service 
and  for  duty  with  RCTC  units. 

TUs  act  teoognisev  the  importance  oC  the 
BOTC  program  by  removtoK  tha  peacetime 
ban  on  active  oficexa  being  detailed  to  BOTC 


and  recruiting  If  ofllceia  to  the  retired  Urt 
could  be  seeused  for  au^  duties.  Tbe  Hooaa 
pewcd  It  by  volca. 

rvmjc  LAW  s« 

8.  1546  redeftoe.  "ciurent  war"  to  certato 
World  War  n  legislation  to  read  "any  period 
of  war  or  hosttllttea  to  which  the  Armed 
Forces  d  the  United  State,  may  be  en- 
gaged." 

PleaM  noto  the  alt«iiative  terms,  "war  or 
hostiUtles."  This  blU  came  from  the  Senate.' 
and  I  presuDM  the  long  discussion  whether 
Korea  was  a  war  or  poUclng  action  made  the: 
Senator,  cautloua.  Anyway,  the  purpoM  ot 
PubUc  Law  86  to  good.  It  make.  It  poeaible 
that  a  service  flag  and  lapel  buttcm  indicat- 
ing service  in  the  present  emergency  may  be 
authorized  for  wear  by  members  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  a  perKw  wrvtog  to  the 
Armed  Mree.  to  much  the  mme  maaner  a. 
waa  the  cMe  during  Werld  Wmt  n.  I  thiitft 
that  f  anUly  members  of  thoM  now  to  Mrvtea 
wUI  wish  to  take  notlca. 

POBLKLAW  ST 

8. 1530  amanda  tha  Anny-Navy  NUrma  Aet 
Of  1947. 

Thto  relaasa  Kuaewhat  the  age  Itmltatkw 
on  original  appototmento  to  the  regular 
Mrviae.  Thto  was  made  necessary  by  the 
difficulty  to  recruiting  a  sufltotont  number  at 
nurses  and  women  medical  specialists.  The 
new  tow  preMribe.  an  age  limit  of  27  yeaxa 
for  ai^wtotmant  to  the  grade  ot  second  llei»> 
tenant  or  ensign,  not  more  than  30  years  In 
the  case  of  first  Ueirtenant  or  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade).  It  to  eaipected  to  tocrease 
the  avmber  ot  DMW.ua  effieers  eligible  for 
selection  as  Regtilar  ofllcers.  The  vote  to  the 
Ho«Me  waa  by  votea. 

VOBtao  LAW  s. 

8.  1549  retrooede.  to  the  State  of  Vlrgtoia 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  highways  (U. 
8.  1;  Virginia  611.  613.  617.  618)  pMstog 
through  the  military  reMrvatlon  at  Von 
Belvolr,  Va. 

The  laudable  purpoM  to  to  replace  to  civil- 
ian hand,  the  responslbiUty  of  poUcing 
heavily  traveled  highways  that  pass  through 
large  mUltary  camps.  Hereafter  all  law. 
of  tha  State  a.  wcU  a.  law.  at  the  United 
State.  .haU  be  .pplteahle  on  the  highways 
named.    Len  work  for  the  MP'&. 

ravjc  LAW  3* 

8.  1528  authorises  conttouanoe  of  ^- 
pototments  of  commissioned  and  warrant 
oOcers  now  ci^Jtured  or  mtswlng 

At  the  time  of  the  Korean  emergency  the 
commissions  of  certato  officers  and  warrant 
officers  were  for  definite  periods  of  time.  At 
the  expiration  of  stub  i>erlods.  and  to  the 
faUure  to  apply  meanwhUe  for  change  to 
an  todeflnlte-term  type  of  i^HPOtotment, 
they  became  clvUlans.  Obviously  those 
yt\<iu»tng  or  captured  could  not  tbemwlves 
anply  for  the  change,  hence  aoms  of  them 
would  have  become  clvUlans  while  missing 
or  to  enemy  hands.  Public  Law  30  permits 
the  President  to  act  for  them.  Of  courM, 
no  one  voted  against  thto  blU. 

FOaUC  LAW  4e 

a  1547  vaUdates  payments  prior  to  June  18. 
1»47.  of  cost  of  transportation  of  household 
effects  of  members  of  the  naval  force,  upon 
release  from  «tlva  dwty.  from  their  home. 
of  record  to  place,  .elected  by  them. 

Bx-MTvios  men  and  women  may  flad  to 
thto  a  reaiindtf  of  experience,  with  wrviee 
ptpfT  work.  Stooe  1942  and  untU  tbe  snm- 
mer  of  1947  paymcmts  of  this  nature  were 
made  under  regolsitlons  tomied  by  taie  De- 
partment at  the  Navy.  Then  on  June  18. 
1947,  1fl»e  Ooaaptrtrtler  General  ruled  that  It 
was  unauthorlBed.  That  meant  that  those 
who  had  moved  their  furniture  at  Oovem- 
ment expenw.  and  unda  an  official  onto-, 
would  have  to  ratanhivaa  tha  OovsranM&t 
long  after  their  ratom  to  cMUan  Ufa 
wh«i  flnanoM  mlg^  fea  a  M» 
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Ooognas  worked  It  oat,  X  think.  In  tbe  man- 
IMT  yaa  wUl  approv*  as  balng  fair.  If  you 
w«r«  In  tbe  Vhvj.  and  tb«  moTlng  of  jova 
furniture  tnu  authorised  prior  to  June  18. 
1M7,  and  you  never  collected,  look  Into  It; 
you  may  have  some  money  ctMnlng. 

FUBLW  LAW  «a 

8. 1041  retrceedes  to  the  BUtes  of  Oklaho- 
ma  ooneurrent  Jurisdiction  over  United 
States  Hl^ways  83  and.  877  within  the  Port 
am  MUnary  Reservation. 

This  returns  to  civilian  authorities  the 
primary  responsibility  of  policing  tbe  heavily 
traveled  highways  that  pass  through  the 
large  military  reservatltm  ot  the  field  artU- 
Isry  school.   A  good  law. 

roBLic  Law  «s 
v^  B.  B.  1563  amends  Veterans  Regulation  Na 
3  (a)  to  provide  that  amounts  at  unnegotl- 
ated  checks  shall  be  paid  as  accrued  bene- 
fits upon  tbe  death  of  the  benflclary-payee. 
Heretofore  if  tbe  veterans  died  and  there 
was  an  outstanding  check  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce  had  to  make  tbe  settlement. 
Under  Public  Law  42  tbe  check  Is  retiuned 
to  tbe  Veterans'  Administration  for  cancel- 
lation and  payment  Is  made  In  the  same 
manner  as  so-called  accrued  benefits.  Tbxis 
on  tbe  death  of  a  near  relative  the  family 
Is  required  to  file  only  one  application  and 
supporting  data  for  the  entire  payment. 
Anything  which  expedites  tbe  payment  of 
VA  claims  has  my  wholehearted  support. 

rCBLXC  Law  4S 

B.  R.  2900  amends  the  act  which  Incor- 
porated the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

The  VFW  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, May  28.  1036.  EllglblUty  for  member- 
ship  was  limited  to  overseas  veterans  of  tbe 
Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps.  Tbe  Air  Force 
did  not  then  exist  as  a  separate  service. 
PubUe  Law  43  substitutes  "Armed  Forces'* 
for  tbe  words  "Army,  Navy,  and  Marines" 
and  in  another  place  Includes  airmen  as 
well  as  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  Thua 
Vrw  marches  on.  always  abreast  of  the  times. 

PDBLIC    LAW    44 

B.  R.  8406  authorises  payment  of  salaries 
and  expenses  of  cOcUls  of  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tribe. 

Tbe  Klamath  Indians  In  Oregon  are  gov- 
erned by  the  Klamath  General  Council, 
which  was  limited  to  115.000  per  annum  In 
expenditures  for  tribal  officials.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  Congress  to  lift  the  limita- 
tion, and  Public  Law  44  helped  along  the 
cause  of  home  rule  to  the  extent  of  lifting 
the  limitation,  conditioned,  however,  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  having  the  say  as 
to  bow  long  tbe  representatives  serving  the 
tribe  should  stay  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Apparently  the  Secretary  wants  to 
be  sure  the  Indian  lawmakers  do  not  stay 
on  the  expense  account  permanently.  The 
Bouse  passed  this  biU  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  other  members  in- 
cluding your  Representative  knowing  little 
about  Indian  affairs.  Congressman  Usbzs 
BuarecK,  of  North  Dakota,  whom  I  like  tre- 
mendously, among  bis  many  accomplish- 
ments he  Is  a  master  of  several  Indian  lan- 
guages. 

POtUe  LAW  4S 

B.  R.  460S  amends  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
by  Increasing  from  910  mUUon  to  $30  million 
the  amount  the  FMeral  Reserve  banks  may 
use  from  their  own  funds  for  the  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  branch  bank  buildings. 

This  bill  came  from  the  i*>tiM».g  uid 
Currency  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  suppcrted  it  In  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  because  the  bill  was 
m«wly  an  autharlaation  to  the  bAw^T  to 
spend  their  own  money.  I  could  not  have 
■upported  It  if  tbe  blU  had  caUed  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  In  such  case. 
I  told  the  House,  I  eouM  not  explain  to  you 
>M»w  wa  wsre  able  to  find  money  to  buUd 
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housesjfor  banks,  however  badly  needed,  and 
none  fpr  other  worthy  uses  where  we  were 
rigid  economy. 
Dew  branch  buildings,  however,  will 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Re- 
l^uiks.     In  accordance  with  business 
costs  of  the  building  will  be  capl- 
and  the  buildings  carried  as  assets 
Pederal  Reserve  banks  on  their  state- 
>f  condition. 
Interested  In  the  statement  of  the 
the  btiildings  made  to  the  commlt- 
Cbalrman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
Money  in  circulation,  about  $30  bll- 
flcwing  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  branches  Is  more  than  3  times 
was  before  World   War  n.     Since 
1  he    number   of   coins    received    and 
by   the   Federal   Reserve   branches 
than  tripled,  the  pieces  of  paper 
received    and    counted    has    more 
doubled,  and  the  niunber  of  checks  has 
vlpled. 

never  thought  of  what  more  money 

(inflation)  meant  In  increfved 

on  the  people  who  have  the  Job  of 

the  coins  and  the  bills  and  tabu- 

1  be  checks.    Judging  from  my  own  ex- 

wlth  pennies  (thanks  to  sales  tax). 

>roject  the  picture. 

the  debate  I  raised  some  question 

three  former  members  of  Federal 

executive  personnel  had  been  placed 

offices  of  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 

and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

to  a  colloquy  with  my  distinguished 

colleague  from  Micbigran,  Con- 

CLAn  HomcAN,  which,  if  you  are 

you  will  find  on  page  4940  of  the 

RxcoRO  of  May  14.  1958. 

purpoae  of  these  reports  Is  to  keep 

on  what  is  happening  in  Oon- 

the  how  and  why  of  the  votes  that 

or  you. 

always  know  that  mine  Is  the 

"ote.      By    telling   you    how    I    have 

it  out,  and  learning  from  your  let- 

yoiur  thoughts  run,  I  am  greatly 

In  my  effort  to  do  a  good  Job  as  jova 
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leg^Iatlon   that   comes   from   my 
!,  I  have  to  dep>end  largely  on  the 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  although 
»r  measures  I  try  to  get  in  as  much 
reading  and  study  as  possible.    There 
time  for  as  much  as  I  would  like. 
c^>rrespondence  with  you  has  priority 
other  demands  on  my  time  except 
my  committee  and  attendance  on 
of  the  ^ouse.    Tou  may  be  inter- 
know  that  I  not  only  read  every 
to  me  but  I  personally  perform 
of  opening  the  letters.    I  have  the 
'  every  letter  was  Intended  as  a  per- 
l4tter  to  me.  and'  by  treating  it  that 
about  my  assignment  as  yoxir  Rep- 
wlth  a  feeling  of  personal  close- 
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letters  and.  when  you  are  visiting  in 
Washington,  your  visits  are  the  strength  of 
to  all  of  us  in  your  office  in  the 
1420  New  House  Office  Building. 
C^dially  and  sincerely, 

Babbatt  CBara. 
JTember  o/  Congreu. 


Wilt  Are  Wa  SiffUBg  in  Korea? 

E  STENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 

^ON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALXPoawiA 

IN  1^  BOX78B  OF  REPRBBEMTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  Jvly  «,  1953 

Mr.  trORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fd- 
lowlng  editorial  frofm  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  I  i^serves  careful  attention: 


What  An  Ws'SHunwo  xw  KoaiAV 
During  marly  3  years  of  talking  in  Korea 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  have  as- 
sumed that  our  military  negotiators  were 
ironing  out  details  of  a  truce  with  Commu- 
nist China.  Of  course  representatives  of 
Syngmaa  Rhee't  Republic  of  Korea  in  the 
south  and  of  the  Red  People's  Democratlo 
Republic  in  the  north  have  been  allowed  to 
sit  in  on  the  truce  talks.  But  nobody  be- 
lieved they  were  the  real  principals. 

XKOWLAMB'S   BBlIIMItlBS 

Now  Senator  Knowlamd  has  caused  eon* 
slderable  surprise  by  rising  in  the  Senate, 
where  he  is  acting  majority  leader,  to  re- 
mind his  colleagues  and  the  American  public 
that  we  have  not  been  dealing  with  Pelplng 
at  aU. 

The  battlefield  truce  talks  have  been  con* 
ducted  by  the  United  Nations  command,  un- 
der which  the  United  States  and  South  Ko- 
rea have,  for  practical  purposes,  fought  the 
war,  and  by  the  military  chiefs  of  the  North 
Korean  people's  army  and  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple's volunteers.  The  senior  spokesman  In 
this  Red  duet  is  North  Korean  Marshal  Kim 
II  Sung,  though  everybody  knows  tbe  real 
military  power  is  directed  by  tbe  Red  Chinese 
commander,  Peng  Teh-hual.  But  the  Com- 
m\mlst  government  of  China  is  not  officially 
a  party  to  the  war,  or  the  negotiations  to 
end  it. 

That  the  Pelplng  regime  Is  the  actual 
aggressor  in  the  "totaUy  new  war"  wbleh 
began  November  36,  1960,  when  Chinese 
hordes  crossed  the  Talu.  has  been  established 
by  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  In  a  resolu- 
tion branding  Red  China  the  aggressor. 
Nevertheless  U.  N.  forces  in  Korea  have 
tacitly  accepted  the  fiction  of  Chinese  "vol- 
unteers"  aiding  the  North  Koreans  by  re- 
fraining from  hostile  acts  against  the  terri- 
tory of  Red  China  proper.  Throughout  the 
tnioe  talks,  tbe  Communists  have  main- 
tained this  fiction. 


rtcnoirs  ow  both 

Quite  frankly,  as  fictions  go,  the  nottoa 
that  the  Communist  aggression  Is  being 
conducted  by  Chinese  "volunteers'  Is  not 
much  harder  to  swallow  than  the  pretense 
that  resistance  to  It  has  been  conducted  by 
the  United  Nations.  But  If  any  truce  la 
signed  then  will  be  a  very  Important  dif- 
ference. The  United  States,  which  la  tbe 
principal  government  involved  on  tbe  one 
side,  will  be  bound  by  the  signature  of  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  and  will  be  expected  to  insure 
observance  of  the  terms  by  its  allies. 

Red  China,  which  is  the  principal  govern- 
ment involved  on  the  Commimlst  side  (if 
one  can  Ignore  Soviet  support)  will  not  be 
boimd  by  anything.  Ita  declared  aggression 
will  go  unpunished.  Pelplng  cannot  be  held 
to  answer  for  violation  of  the  truce  terms  by 
either  the  North  Korean  regime  or  its  own 
alleged  "volunteer"  army  and  air  force. 

What  Is  even  man  sinister,  if  the  Com- 
munists are  allowed  to  get  away  with  thtt 
"volimteer"  dodge  on  so  grand  a  scale  there 
Is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  employing 
It  In  southeast  Asia  and  in  Europe  (as  they 
long  ago  did  in  Spain  and  more  recently 
In  Greece)  with  impunity.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  Russian  and  Chinese  armed 
forces,  as  such,  may  never  again  commit 
an  act  of  war  in  the  conventional  sense, 
which  woxild  Justify  retaliatory  aetloa 
against  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China. 

Between  the  insulting  lines  of  the  Com- 
mxmist  reply  to  General  Clark,  reopening 
truce  negotiations,  lies  a  partial  answer  to 
the  fundamental  question  in  Korea:  Do 
thsBeds  rsaUy  want  to  eaU  It  off?  The 
answer  is  that  they  do,  or  at  least  they  went 
to  continue  t^tlklng  about  calling  it  off— 
which  tlea  up  about  as  much  American 
strength  as  the  stabUieed  "limited"  war. 


or  PKxsoivKas 
If  they  had  really  wanted  to  resume  the 
fight  they  had  their  heaven-sent  opportu- 
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nlty  in  Bhee's  unilateral  release  of  anti-Red 
prisoners.  Bhee,  wiser  In  the  workings  ot 
Communist  mentality  than  we,  gambled  on 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  dldnt  really 
care  what  happened  to  the  prisoners.  Be 
was  right. 

But  while  making  such  a  point  of  re- 
patriating prisoners,  the  Communists  won 
concession  after  concession  from  tbe  United 
States  negotiators  on  every  major  military 
point.  Among  these  were:  the  right  to 
build  up  Red  airfields  in  North  Korea;  a 
U.  N.  promise  to  give  up  the  islands  it  holds 
along  the  North  Korean  coasts  and  call  off 
its  sea  and  air  blockade  of  North  Korea; 
a  mutual  agreement  not  to  reinforce  troops 
In  Korea,  which  for  the  United  Nations 
takes  months,  for  tbe  Communists,  days; 
the  setting  up  of  an  armistice  supervisory 
commission  of  4  "neutral"  nations — 3  of 
them  Communist,  with  the  right  to  inspect 
and  observe  In  South  Korea;  the  with- 
drawal of  forces  from  their  elaborately  pre- 
pared battle-llne  positions,  which  are  de- 
fensive In  character,  thus  favoring  the  fu- 
ture tnioe  breaker. 


Most  Americans  have  been  too  bxisy  or 
too  bored  with  Korea  to  read  the  fine  print 
at  this  truee.  But  Syngman  Rhee  has  read 
it  and  knows  It  is  the  death  warrant  of  bis 
country.  Fortunately,  Senator  Knowland 
and  a  few  others  have  read  It  also.  Besides 
being  Ignominious  terms,  even  If  mutually 
observed,  they  are  not  backed  up  by  any 
authority  beyond  that  ot  ttie  Communist 
military  commanders. 

If  we  must  swallow  such  a  pact  to  stop 
the  bloodshed  It  should  be  made  perfecUy 
clear  that  tbe  first  violation  of  It  will  bring 
a  rain  of  bombs  on  Pelping  and.  perhaps, 
Moscow.  But  It  Is  not  clear  as  it  now 
stands.  No  wonder  Senator  Kmowlamo 
stated  ominously:  "It  Is  my  personal  be- 
lief, which  I  state  on  my  responsibility  as 
a  Senator  ot  the  Ualtwl  Statea.  that  we 
have  arrived  at  one  of  the  great  turning 
polnU  oC  matory.** 


RetololiM  Aaoplcd  hj  Hew  UglaA  Cob- 
f creKt,  lateiMtioMl  As— ciatiea  of 


\ 


XZTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  xusaAcuusriis 

IB  TBJt  BOnSK  OF  REPRSSENTATIVIS 

Monday,  Jvly  13, 1953 

ICr.  UcCORMAdL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  in  my  remarks  a  resolution  re« 
cently  adopted  by  the  New  Kngland  Ctm- 
ference  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists— conference  of  all  New 
England  lodges  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists: 

Jm.T  10.  195S. 
~-DsAB  OoMoanaiiAM: 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Defense  WIZeon  has 
issued  orders  to  curtail  employment  In  the 
Boeton  Naval  Shipyard  resulting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  550  production  employees;  and 

Whereas  the  workload  in  this  shipyard  In- 
dicates that  more  personnel  shoxUd  be  em- 
ployed; and 

Whereas  this  work  will  have  to  be  allo- 
cated to  other  shipyards  for  lU  completion: 
and 

Whereas  this  gives  a  false  picture  of  econ- 
omy by  Indicating  a  cut  of  Federal  employees 
yet  actually  spending  either  the  same  or  a 
greater  amount  df  Federal  funds:  Therefore 
be  It 


Besolvcd,  That  the  Hew  Snglaad  Confer- 
ence of  Machinists  assembled  In  eonferencs 
protest  the  allocation  of  work  to  the  entUe 
New  Kngland  delegation  In  Congress:  and 
be  It  further 

Keaolved,  That  the  Mew  ^ngtand  congres- 
sional delegation  be  requested  to  protest  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  a  body  or  in 
person;  and  be  It  further 

Besolved,  That  copies  of  this  reeolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  and  every  member  at  the 
New  Kngland  congreeslonal  delegation. 

Bespectfully  submitted.    ' 

AWTHOHT  NOVXCKX, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 


Social  Secwiiy  for  Widows  asd 
Depeadent  Mothers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  cAuroaifXA 

Df  TBE  BOUSB  OF  REPRSSENTATIVIS 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  SHELLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  (me  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  for  reform  of 
our  social-security  sjrstem  is  to  provide 
benefits  at  an  earlier  age  for  the  many 
women  who  have  been  left  without 
means  of  support  by  the  untimely  death 
of  a  wage-earner  husband  or  child.  At 
the  present  time,  unless  she  is  the  mother 
of  a  dependent  child  or  children,  the 
surriving  widow  or  mottier  gets  no  bene- 
fit payments  until  she  becomes  65  years 
old. 

On  April  13  of  this  year  I  introduced  in 
the  House  a  bill.  H.  R.  4492.  to  reduce  the 
eligibility  age  from  85  to  55.  There  can 
be  no  question  or  doubt  about  the  de- 
sirability ot  lustice  of  such  a  reduction. 
You  know  and  I  know  that  the  chances 
for  a  womsEn  of  55  without  working  ex- 
perience to  get  a  Job  and  support  herself 
are  slim  indeed.  The  chances  are  slim 
for  any  woman  of  that  age,  with  or  with- 
out experience.  I  have  recently  received 
a  letter  from  a  58-year-old  widow  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  which  gives  a  realistic  and 
moving  picture  of  the  tragic  situation  in 
which  these  women  find  themselves. 
.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  it  in 
the  RicotD  at  this  point,  together  with  a 
letter  I  have  addressed  to  our  distin- 
gufadied  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  pointing  to 
this  woman's  plight  as  a  convincing 
argument  for  immediate  action  on  my 
bill: 

Dnrm,  Colo..  May  19, 19S3. 
Bbn.  JoBK  F.  SHBxrr, 

United  States  Representative.  California, 
House  Offlce  BuiUUng. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dba>  Mb.  Srbxkt:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill.  B.  R. 
440a.  which  would  reduce  from  66  to  65  the 
age  at  which  insurance  beneflta  become  pay- 
able In  the  case  of  widows  who  do  not  have 
minor  children. 

My  husband,  the  late  Daniel  P.  MUler,  died 
3  years  ago.  During  his  work  career  be  was 
employed  undor  the  social  security  and  the 
civil  service.  I  am  drawing  $13  a  month 
survivorship  annuity  from  the  dvll  service, 
which  you  can  see  Is  a  very  small  sum  on 
which  to  try  to  live. 

I  am  68  years  ot  age  and  afflicted  with 
arthritis.    It  troubles  me  much  In  my  hands. 


I  have  scanned  the  ads  tn  the  papers  and 
have  tried  to  secure  employment  at  work  I 
felt  I  could  do,  but  I  have  found  that  em- 
ployers will  iu>t  hire  older  people.  They  do 
not  care  to  train  older  people  for  the  work. 
To  help  with  my  livelihood  I  "do  up"  cur- 
tains  for  the  neighbors,  but  I  cannot  con- 
tinue with  this  work  much  longer.  Bavlng 
my  hands  in  water  so  much  of  the  time 
aggravates  the  arthrltfa  ccmdition. 

The  only  altemaUve  I  have  at  this  time 
would  be  to  sell  my  home;  however,  it  would 
not  take  long  and  I  would  use  up  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  to  live  on.  and  then  I  would 
have  to  apply  to  the  welfare  department 
for  help. 

I  do  not  care  at  my  age  to  give  up  the 
security  of  my  home.  I  was  very  happy  on 
learning  of  your  bin  which,  if  put  into  effect, 
would  permit  me  to  draw  from  my  husband's 
social -security  account  without  having  to 
wait  until  I  becouM  85. 

I  hope  that  hearings  on  your  bill  will  be 
scbedided  soon.  I  understand  that  the  so- 
cial-security system  Is  \mder  study;  however. 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  bill  should  be  held 
up  awaiting  other  changea.  There  are  thou- 
sands  of  widows  In  the  sams  plight  as  I  am. 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  emergency  legisla- 
tion is  in  order. 

I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  widows  and  dependent  mothers,  and  hope 
that  your  bill  will  be  acted  on  in  this  session 
of  Congress  and  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Damn.  P.  Mnxsi. 

Oowosass  or  ths  Unixbi  Statb, 

BousB  or  BapaasMTATiTBi, 
Washirmton,  D.  C.  July  1, 19S3. 
Bon.  Damib.  a.  Ram. 

Chairman,  Commttt^  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Bepresentatiioes, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Oouxaoxts:  Tou  will  recall  that  on 
April  34  I  wrote  you  urging  that  the  Ways 
and  Msans  Oonunlttee  give  early  considera- 
tion to  my  bill.  B.  B.  440a.  which  would  re- 
duce from  65  to  65  the  age  at  which  widows 
and  dependent  mothers  would  become  eU- 
gible  for  survivors'  benefits  under  the  sodal- 
seciirity  laws.  Since  the  committee  has  not 
yet  scheduled  action  on  B.  R.  4402,  I  wish 
to  vx^  on  you  sgain  the  obvious  need  for 
such  protection  for  the  many  thousands  of 
surviving  widows  and  mothers  left  without 
support  throu^  the  death  of  husbands  or 
ohildren. 

Since  Introduction  of  my  bill  I  have  from 
time  to  time  received  moving  letters  from 
many  deeerving  women  to  whom  the  bUl 
would  apply.  I  am  enclosing  for  your  sym- 
pathetic consideration  a  copy  of  on0  such 
letter  which  states  far  better  than- 1  can 
the  poeltlon  In  which  theee  worthy  women 
have  been  placed.  The  letter,  from  Mrs. 
Daniel  P.  Miller,  of  Denver,  also  points  up 
the  urgency  of  the  plight  of  so  many  widows 
and  mothers  under  the  preeent  eligibility  sge 
and  stresses  that  protracted  study  Is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  prove  that  relief  is  nscsssary 
or  to  determine  the  tana,  it  should  taks. 

Please  be  sure  that  I  will  appreciate  any 
action  you  may  be  able  to  take  looking  to- 
ward action  on'  my  bUl.  Such  action  would 
be  one  step  toward  fulfilling  the  pledges 
made  and  the  obligation  resting  on  Congress 
to  realise  the  hopes  raised  by  those  pledgee 
among  people  now  deprived  of  social-securi- 
ty benefits. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  and  cordially, 

John  F.  Snourr. 
JTember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions I  have  urged  the  committee  to  con- 
sider my  bill  without  waiting  for  tbe 
results  of  tbe  protracted  study  of  tbe 
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wbole  aodal-Aeeurity  system  now  un- 
der wfty.  A«  Mrs.  MiUer  says  in  ber  let- 
ter: 

I  see  no  reason  why  tbla  UU  should  be  held 
tip  swatting  other  ^angee.  Tliere  are  thou- 
sands at  widows  in  the  same  plight  as  I  am, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  emergency  legisla- 
tion is  In  order. 

I  heartily  subscribe  to  that  statement, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  entire  con- 
tents (^  Blrs.  Miller's  tetter  will  move  the 
committee  to  act  as  my  own  previous 
urglngs  have  not  availed. 


Tcuessee  Valley  Aath«rily 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  JONES,  JR. 


Zlf  THS  ROUSX  OF  REPRS8ENTATT7ES 

Mondav.  July  13, 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Blr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  tn  the  editorial  column 
of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Limestone  Demo- 
crat. Athens.  Ala.: 

Henry  Arnold,  Republican  editor  of  the 
Cullman  Tribune,  has  been  writing  editorials 
against  the  TV  A,  which  Inspired  the  foUow- 
ing  letter  to  Arnold  by  Claude  Wood,  former 
teacher  in  Limestone  County.  Wood's  let- 
ter follows: 

"In  1033.  thefe  were  farmers  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  who  felt  they  had  as  soon  be 
dead  as  alive,  and  so  did  their  wives.  Many 
of  them  did  die  long  before  their  time,  the 
wives  hag-ridden  by  the  washtub,  stooped 
by  ths  water  bucket  and  withered  by  the 
wood  stove,  half  blind  from  darkness:  their 
husbands  defeated  by  the  womout  land  or 
swamped  by  the  wild,  imhamassed  rlvsr. 

"Mr.  Kdltor.  that  year  you  were  a  young 
man  who  lived  in  a  comfortable  home  with 
running  water,  lights,  aiul  three  meals  per 
day.  Tou  were  not  like  most  of  the  people 
In  this  valley  who  Uved  In  a  morass  of  pov- 
erty, malaria,  and  discouraged  people. 

"Bat  today.  Mr.  Sdltor,  ao  years  later, 
when  you  call  TVA  creeping  socisaism  it 
doesnt  take  much  looking  around  to  see  the 
dliferenee  TVA  has  made  and  to  see  why  the 
people  of  this  valley  are  glad  to  be  alive. 
Mcwe  than  anything  else.  TVA  has  been  an 
Investment  in  humanity. 

"It  has  restored  hope  and  confidence  In  the 
people.  If  the  author  who  wrote  Stars  Fell 
on  Alabama  coiild  rewrite  that  book,  it  would 
be  a  different  story  In  this  great  part  of  ths 
Southland  of  ours. 

"In  the  years  a  head,  when  the  story  of 
TVA  Is  flnaUy  written,  it  wUl  not  be  a  story 
of  giant  dams,  huge  steam  plants,  beautiful 
lakes,  restcH^d  lands  and  forests.  It  will  be 
a  story  of  how  hope  and  confidence  of  0  mil- 
lion people  were  restored. 

"Travel  through  north  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee and  see  the  fine  farm  homes  and  even 
pass  the  small  shacks  and  see  the  washing 
machine  and  refrigerator  on  the  front  jxvch. 
Hear  the  soft  throb  of  the  wato:  pump,  the 
whine  of  the  electric  saw,  the  steady  roiur  of 
tract(H«.  See  the  wondrous  lights  flash  across 
the  valley. 

"Mr.  Editor.  If  aU  of  this  Is  creeping  so- 
cialism, give  us  more  of  It,  for  we,  the  6  mil- 
lion people  of  the  valley,  dearly  love  it. 

"In  this  valley,  note  how  great  trees  rise 
up  on  once  denuded  hillsides.  SmeU  the 
freshly  mown  hay,  lying  thick  on  the  well- 
fertlllaed  land.  Pass  by  the  factories  at  the 
edge  erf  towns,  parking  lots  are  mied  with 
ahlny  automobiles  of  thousands  of  workers 
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lave  found  steady.  weU-paylng  Jobs  as  a 

at  an  industrial  revolution. 

has  promoted  cooperation  among  lo- 

gi>Temments  in  ths  hands  of  the  people, 

■  than  producing  centralised  govem- 

and  encroach miait  upon  States'  rights, 

been  charged  by  TVA  enemlea. 

McKlnney,  profeasor  of  poUUeal 
at  Reed  College,  Portland.  Oreg..  con- 
that  'No  nK>re  ridiculous  allegation 
»een  made,  in  all  the  extravagant  and 
debate  about  the  Tennessee  Vtd- 
Authority  question  than  repeated  charges 
TVA  rei^esents  an  attack  upon  States 
local  government.     People   who  make 
statements  are  either  ignorant  of  its 

or  purposeful  prevaricators.' 

1933.  when  the  TVA  Act  was  signed  by 

llresldent  of  the  United  States  thera  were 

than  4  percent  at  the  farms  at  the 

with  electricity.    Today  about  96  per- 

have  electric  service. 

Editor,  if  you  will  read  your  dlctlon- 

rou  will  find  that  TVA  Is  not  'creeping 

but  Is  an  example  of  'democracy 
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EXTENSION  OF  BACARK8 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTT 

OFcauraaaza 
TBS  HOUSB  GP  RXPRESBNTATTVIS 
Monday,  June  29, 1953 


Ml-.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Leslie 
Clayfeool,  the  popular  political  editor  of 
the  Lo8  Angeles  Daily  News,  has  corn- 
men  «d  editorially  on  a  matter  that 
shovld  receive  prompt  attention.  A 
socl4  ty  that  fails  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
protlems  of  its  senior  eitisens  is  cer- 
tain y  not  an  enlightened  one.  It  is 
time  to  stop  Just  talking  about  helplngr 
to  folve  the  i»x>bl«ns  of  the  senior 
citistns.  Their  meager  social-security 
insu  ance  payments,  niggardly  old-age 
relie  '  payments,  and  the  belittling  rules 
and  regulations  governing  each,  are 
cans  ng  hardship  and  suffering  at  a  time 
in  li!e  when  the  path  idiould  be  made 
easi<r.  Under  leave  to  extend,  I  In- 
cludi»  Mr.  Claypool's  editorial  in  the 
Ric(Ks: 
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an  editorial  which  It  displays  con- 
spicoiously  in  Its  current  issue,  the  Saturday 
Kven  ing  Post  asks  this  question:  "Why  limit 
eami  ags  of  retired  people?" 

It  s  a  good  question  and  the  Post  Is  to  be 
comi  lended  for  asking  It  on  a  national  leveL 
The   nagazlne  says,  among  other  things: 

"R  (tirement,   even   under   favorable   eco- 
nomJ  c  conditions,  involves  a  difficult  adjust- 
ment for  most  workers  who  reach  the  retire- 
age  without  serious  physical  impair- 
But  if,  in  addition  to  the  Inevitable 
Jie  retired  individual  is  required  to  live 
scanty  social  secxirlty  benefits  without 
able  to  add  to  it  by  his  own  earnings, 
pjosltlon  becomes  Intolerable." 
are  glad  the  SEP  took  the  humanitarian 
first.    It  may  seem  a  little  illogical  to 
an  employee  to  continue  working  at 
~ar  Job  and  draw  his  social  security 
also.    But  If  a  person,  on  reach- 
age  of  66,  has  an  Income  from  invest- 
or from  writing  or  something  that 
not  invt^ve  him  in  competition  in  the 
market,  he  is  permitted  to  draw  his 

allowance, 
abetnti  to  say  to  Jobn  Doe  that  he  can 
$300  a  month  by  clipping  coupons,  but 
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tbat  the  Hmlt  is  $75  a  m<»th  If  hs  works. 
This  is  made  doubly  absurd  by  the  fact  that 
after  76  years  of  age  there  is  no  legal  limit 
on  what  ha  may  earn.  It  is  obvioxia  that  the 
limit  is  removed  at  age  76  because  most  per- 
sons at  that  age  cannot  work  at  all. 

During  the  depth  of  the  depression  social 
ascurity  was  emphaslaed  as  a  means  of  en- 
coiiraging  elderly  persons  to  retire  to  maks 
room  for  younger  workers  who  might  be  un- 
employed. There  is  very  little  unemploy- 
ment now,  but  anything  as  Important  to  ths 
welfare  of  the  people  as  social  secwity  should 
not  be  undermined  to  meet  the  whim  of  a 
national  administration  or  the  somewhat 
changed  needs  of  ovir  economy. 

If  a  retired  person  who  draws  monthly  so- 
cial security  payments  were  allowed  to  earn 
at  least  $150  a  month,  or  if  all  limits  were 
removed  entirely,  it  would  hurt  no  one,  least 
of  all  the  taxpayers.  Any  employee  who  is 
working  efficiently  and  whose  employers  want 
him  to  remain  on  the  job  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so  if  he  wishes  or  be  should  be  allowed 
to  work  on  a  part-time  Job. 

Moreover,  he  should  be  allowed  to  draw 
any  other  pension  he  may  receive.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  encourage  men  and  wom- 
vx  to  work  and  be  self -supporting.  The 
average  social-security  allowance  is  around 
$46  a  month.  Mo  one  can  live  decently  on 
that. 

Any  altuatlon  that  forces  all  persons  to 
retire  automatically  at  66  is  also  bad  morally 
and  mentally.  It  oontributee  to  senility  as 
much  as  any  other  single  cause  and  senility 
becomes  a  direct  charge  on  the  taxpayers  in 
most  instances.  It  is  a  No.  1  problem.  In 
California  now. 

We  hope  the  Sattirday  Evening  Post  edi- 
torial will  be  widely  read  and  that  Congrees 
will  take  it  to  heart  and  act  on  It  in  the  f«ry 
near  future. 


WiscMsia  Repnblieu  Party  Exeortive 
Committee  Reqaests  Passage  This  Coa- 
gress  of  CoBsfihitioiul  Amendmeat  Pre- 
serviag  Iiuiividaal  Riflits  Under  Consti- 
tntioa — Senate  Joint  Resolnfion  1 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

ov  wucoNsnr  .. r    •-, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrAITVES 

Monday,  AprU  27, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin 
on  July  2.  1953.  In  essence,  the  execu- 
tive committee  has  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bricker  amendment  as  I 
understand  it: 

Whereas  for  20  years  this  country  has  suf- 
fered imder  a  phlloeophy  of  government  ad- 
mlnlsta«d  by  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
by  secret  treaties  placed  in  Jeopardy  the 
basic  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  bartered  into  slavery  the  freedom 
of  other  peoples  of  other  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  our  Republican  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  has  brought  back  to  the  Oov- 
emment  in  Washington  the  basic  phlloeophy 
on  which  this  Oovernment  was  founded: 
Wow,  therefore 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  Wisconsin  does  unanimously — 

Commend  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
not  only  for  retiirnlng  to  Congress  its  legis- 
lative functions  in  Oovernment  but  also  for 
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supporting  the  principle  requiring  a  eonstl- 
tutional  amendment  which  wiU  reaffirm,  pre- 
serve, and  safeguard  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, their  individual  rights  guaranteed  them 
by  the  Constitution. 

Further,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  Wisconsin  luges  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States  who 
has  been  directed  by  the  President  to  draft 
a  constitutional  amendment  embodying  the 
thoughts  expressed  above,  to  proceed  with 
this  assigned  task  to  the  end  that  action 
thereon  can  be  taken  by  this  session  of  Con- 
grees. 


i 


Have  Tbcy  Forfotten  So  Soon? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  lossousx 
IM  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jviy  13. 1953 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
July  13.  Two  years  ago  on  this  date  was 
Black  Friday  for  thousands  of  flood  vic- 
tims of  the  raging  Kaw  River.  Today, 
2  years  later,  adequate  flood  protection 
is  still  lacking  for  this  vital  area  at  the 
Nation's  heart.  The  article  which  fol- 
lows appeared  in  the  July  edition  of  the 
Kansas  City  TrafBc  Club  News  and  will 
remind  the  forgetful  of  the  horror  of 
uncontrolled  waters: 

Batb  Thxt  FoBoormr  So  Boon7 
(By  Del  Harbaugh) 

"The  roaring  Kaw  River,  swirling  and  ris- 
ing to  record-shattering  heights,  today  had 
engulfed  rich  industrial  and  thickly  popu- 
lated residential  sections  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  and  is  spreading  to  even  more  dev- 
astating proportions." 

This  was  Friday.  July  13,  1961.  Black 
Friday,  the  13th,  in  Kansas  City.  Words  are 
puny  Instruments  to  describe  the  scene  as 
the  raging  floodwaters  swept  through  one 
district  after  another,  creating  xmprece- 
dented  damage  and  destruction.  As  the 
news  was  flaahed  across  the  Nation,  from 
Ualne  to  California  help  was  quickly  on  its 
way.  From  coast  to  ooast.  Individuals 
shocked  by  the  noountlng  devastation, 
poured  contributions  into  a  relief  fund  for 
the  thousands  of  homeless  victims.  From 
Washington,  national  flgiu-es  arrived  on  the 
scene  to  obeerve  with  disbelief  and  to  pledge 
assistance. 

As  the  waters  receded,  leaving  behind  the 
stinking  mess  that  was  once  rich  industrial 
areas,  the  Nation  rose  to  applaud  the  "Kan- 
sas City  spirit"  as  our  residents  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  began  the  long,  slow  task 
of  digging  out.  Shaken  from  their  previoxisly 
complacent  aUitude  of  "it  cant  happen 
here."  the  citizenry  was  resolved  that  it 
would  not  happen  again. 

Today,  the  scars  are  few.  Bronze  plaques 
denoting  the  high  water  level  in  various  in- 
dustrial buildings  draw  a  fleeting,  interested 
glance  from  visitors.  The  wheels  htun  once 
more  where  only  2  years  before  layers  of 
black  slime  had  ooced  into  every  crevice  and 
gear.  New  buildings,  new  machines,  new 
homes,  have  replaced  thoee  ravaged  by  the 
rampant  waters.  Over  the  Nation  other 
great  disasters  have  arisen  to  claim  their 
moments  of  destructive  glory  In  the  news 
spoUlght.  Today  the  date.  July  13.  means 
little  to  thoee  outside  our  area. 

One  thing  we  were  sure  of  2  years  ago,  the 
great  lesson  of  the  flood  would  not  be  in 
vain.  Everyone  was  agreed  that  man  and 
machine  must  work  together  against  the 
specter  of  future  floods.  We  did  not  know 
what  ahape  this  energy  would  take,  whether 


In  the  form  of  dams  or  dikes  or  dredging,  but 
we  did  kaow  that  the  need  was  there  and  the 
need  was  urgmt. 

What  of  todayt  Tliose  monxmiental 
plaques  would  not  hold  back  the  angry 
waters  of  the  Kaw  or  the  ICssoiul.  Dia- 
grams, plans  and  blueprints  together  with 
reams  of  words  in  the  CoNGBassxoitu. 
Racoao.  wotdd  not  stem  the  fviry.  If  the 
rains  should  come  and  the  streams  start 
their  rise,  there  would  not  be  time  then  to 
start  oonstruction. 

Bavx  wb  roaoomcN  so  sooNf 

Has  Ben  Singleton  forgotten  how  he  waded 
from  the  Rodney  MUling  Co.  across  the  rail- 
road tracks  to  high  groimd  through  water 
nearly  waist  deep,  swirling  with  debris,  where 
one  slip  might  have  been  fatal?  We  doubt 
if  he  will  ever  forget  that  experience. 

Or  R.  T.  Kingman,  has  he  forgotten  how 
he  stood  on  the  second  floor  of  the  OllftO 
freight  house  and  watched  the  rampant 
waters  rise  swiftly,  carrying  away  everything 
in  its  path  including  his  own  automobile, 
while  he  calculated  the  risk  of  swimming  to 
the  Twelfth  Street  viaduct?  Evacuated  later 
by  boat,  R.  T.  had  plenty  of  time  to  impress 
the  scene  forever  on  his  memory. 

Or  Charlie  Dwyer,  with  a  still  vivid  recol- 
lection of  scooping  mud  from  his  home  after 
the  great  flood  of  1003.  does  he  remember  the 
boat  ride  of  1951  over  the  swift,  muddy  flood- 
waters,  through  the  transom  of  Armour  ft 
Co's  main  entrance,  to  a  mooring  on  the 
stairs  near  the  second  floor?  You  bet  he 
does. 

No,  these  people  have  not  forgotten,  nor 
have  others  like  them,  such  as  Harry  Thomp- 
son who  escaped  from  Rudy-Patrick  over  the 
Eighth  street  trestie  as  the  turbulent  waters 
lapped  at  his  heels.  Or  Frank  Lafferty  of 
Sonken-Galamba,  whoee  automobile  was  con- 
verted into  a  mass  of  mud,  sUt.  and  rust,  but 
who  still  considers  himself  lucky. 

It  would  take  a  lot  to  erase  the  memory 
from  the  minds  of  many  of  omr  feUow  club 
members.  The  memory  of  sudden  evacu- 
ation, of  cramped  temporary  quarters,  of 
makeshift  operations,  of  endless  hours  of 
digging  through  silt-laden,  soggy  records,  of 
the  futile  search  for  other  records,  of  the 
tedioxis  labor  of  drjring  tariffs  page  by  page. 
ICen  like  H.  W.  Hinrichs,  Dick  Lyons,  Lou 
Schurle,  Stan  Burbridge,  J.  F.  Houlihan,  Har- 
vey Meyers,  Dick  Rowley,  and  many,  many 
more  of  our  club  members  who  were  an  in- 
timate part  of  the  great  spectacle  can  never 
forget  the  stench,  the  utter  destruction,  the 
seeming  futility  of  digging  out. 

The  motor-carrier  and  rail  representativee 
have  not  forgotten  the  tangled  mess  of  dis- 
rupted schedules,  of  destroyed  equipment 
and  flooded  ofllces,  of  lost  records,  of  harried 
travelers  spending  long  hours  of  waiting  on 
the  benches  of  the  Union  Station  for  trains 
that  had  been  stranded  or  rerouted. 

And  what  of  the  victims  whose  homes,  per- 
sonal belongings,  life  savings,  and  livelihoods 
were  swept  away  before  the  charging  waters? 
We  need  not  ask  if  they  remember. 

We  who  were  not  direct  victims  of  the  re- 
lentless tide,  but  were  witnesses  to  the  drama 
of  man's  str\iggle  against  the  worst  side  of 
nature,  will  never  forget  the  emerg«icy  or- 
ders, the  tenseness,  the  waiting  for  news,  the 
community  feeling  of  helplessness,  the  ef- 
forts to  be  of  aid  with  clothing  and  food 
and  the  taking  of  victims  into  oiu:  homes. 

The  Traffic  Club  has  not  forgotten,  nor 
have  thousands  of  others  who  were  a  part  of 
the  greatest  deetructlve  flood  in  the  city's 
history.  And  along  the  Kaw  and  Missouri 
River  Valleys,  in  every  city,  town,  and  farm, 
people  are  aware  of  the  ever-present  threat 
of  a  cascade  of  water  once  more  engtilflng 
their  homes  and  indxistries. 

What,  then,  has  become  of  that  resolution 
taken  so  solemnly  2  years  ago  that  this  great 
tragedy  should  not  happen  again?  Have  we 
relaxed  in  the  belief  that  lightning  never 
strikes  twice  in  the  same  spot,  that  it  cant 
happen  again?    Parha^M  that  is  what  the 


people  of  190S  thought.  WUl  ».  take  the 
great  calamity  of  ruahlng  waters  to  again 
awaken  \u  from  this  lethargy?  Or  wUl  it  be 
our  chUdren  or  our  grandchildren,  facing  a 
wall  of  water,  who  wUl  ask.  "Why  •  •  • 
didnt  the  people  of  1951  learn  the  lesson?" 
Is  Capitol  HUl  so  high  and  dry  that  time 
has  dimmed  the  memory  of  those  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  visited  the  stricken 
areas  and  returned  to  Washington  with  the 
resolution  to  eliminate  forevo:  this  threat  to 
the  heart  of  America? 

BAVK  THKT  rOaOOTTXN  SO  SOONf 

We  do  not  venture  to  recommend  a  flood- 
control  program.  We  cannot  pass  on  the 
worthiness  of  the  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  and 
similar  proposed  Installations,  for  we  have 
only  the  layman's  viewpoint,  and  such  mat- 
ters must  be  worked  out  and  determined  by 
the  experts  schooled  in  such  matters.  But 
Tuttle  Creek  has  become  a  symbol.  A  symbol 
of  the  desire  to  start  some  action  toward 
eventual  protection  against  great  floods. 

We  do  not  wait  for  a  flre  to  break  out  be- 
fore we  organize  a  fire  department.  We  do 
not  wait  for  a  war  before  we  draw  up  our 
defenses.  We  should  not  wait  for  the  vague 
threat  of  a  future  flood  to  become  a  roaring 
reality  before  the  political  football  of  Tuttle 
Creek  is  resolved  into  constructive  and  con- 
crete action  toward  flood  prevention. 

We  have  had  an  exceedingly  dry  spring 
this  year.  It  is  possible  that  by  a  quirk  of 
Mother  Nature  next  year  will  be  equally  wet, 
and  the  springs  and  creeks  and  tributaries 
will  once  more  feed  the  appetite  of  the  hun- 
gry Kaw.  Until  preventative  action  is  taken, 
it  Is  not  a  question  of  if,  but  a  question  of 
when. 


Tax  Relief  for  Mothers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  AUUBanA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Ap« 
pendix  of  the  Congrxssional  Rkcord  an 
editorial  enUtled,  'Tax  ReUef  for 
Mothers,"  which  appeared  in  the  Jack- 
son Daily  News,  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  July  7, 
1953: 

Tax  RBLixr  ro*  MoTRsas 

Tax  relief  for  working  mothers  and  em- 
ployed women  with  elderly  dependents  was 
a  key  issue  at  the  recent  17th  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  in  Minneapolis  last  week. 

The  body  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  that  "would  Include  a 
reasonable  tax  deductible  aUowance  for  sal- 
aries or  other  compensation  for  domestic  or 
other  services  for  the  care  of  minor  children 
and  •  •  •  aged  or  incapacitated  depend- 
ents." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  slmilsr  tax  relief 
is  given  in  many  Eturopean  countries.  And 
simple  commonsense  suggests  that  our  law- 
makers, in  the  broad  tax  revision  program 
soon  to  be  launched,  give  fullest  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal. 

The  idea  is  not  simply  a  tax  reduction  for 
babysitters,  but  recognition  that  for  a 
working  mother  the  expense  of  child  care  is 
a  business  expense  quite  as  much  as  the 
lunches  and  entertainment  which  oin-  Gov- 
ernment considers  businees  expense,  and 
thus  deductible,  by  commercial  enterprises. 

Aside  from  the  factor  of  tax  relief,  it  is  to 
the  Oovernment 's  interest  to  encourage  the 
best  of  care  for  chUdren  oT  working  mothers. 
For  that's  also  a  way  to  «scoaraf*  JuvwnUe 
delinquency  from  the  start. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  oaoaoiA 
n  THE  BOUSE  CF  BJEPRBSEMTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  July  1, 1953 

lir.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  10.  1953.  Mrs.  Oscar  A.  Ahlgren. 
president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  wrote  me,  enclosing 
copies  of  resolutions  ad<H>ted  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
In  convention  assembled  May  25-29, 1953. 

I  have  read  with  appreciation  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  this  outstanding 
group  of  American  women. 

Their  resolutions  are  based  upon  sound 
thinking,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  to  our 
Qoyemment  and  its  institutions. 

It  is  heartening  Indeed  to  know  that 
the  women  of  our  country  are  devoting 
their  time  and  attention  to  these  impor- 
tant matters  and  are  manifesting  a  deep 
interest  and  concern  regarding  them. 

I  feel  that  these  resolutions  should 
have  as  wide  a  distribution  as  possible, 
and.  under  unanimous  consent  previ- 
ously granted.  I  Insert  herewith  the  let- 
ter written  by  Mrs.  Ahlgren  and  the  reso- 
lutions referred  to  in  that  letter: 

GntxtAL  Fkdebation  or 
WoMXM's  Clubs, 
Jult  10,  19S3. 

Dkab  Sn:  May  we  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  enclosed  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
In  convention  assembled.  May  25-29,  1953. 

Resolutions  cover  such  Important  Issues 
as  mutual  security  program;  economy  In 
GoTemment;  naturalisation;  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Act  of  1B53;  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  ratification  of  treaties: 
factory  inspection  under  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetics  Act;  Indian  affairs;  women  In 
policymaking  posts. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Is  a  national  and  International  organization 
with  an  aggregate  membership  In  the  United 
States  at  some  514  million  women,  of  whom 
832,370  hold  per  capita  paying  or  active 
membership. 

Your   consideration   and   support   of    the 
principles  embodied  in  these  resolutions  will 
be  greatly  appr->clated. 
Cordially  yoxirs, 

IcnjoazD  AHLcanr 
Mrs.  Oscar  A.  Ahlgren. 

Preaident, 

ICUTDAI.  SacVBITT  PSOOaAlC 

Jlesoloed,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Wranen's  Clubs  In  conventicn  assembled. 
May  1053.  reaffirms  Its  suppKirt  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  European  economic  reconstruc- 
tion program  for  recovery  and  peace.  (Pro- 
gram Initiated  by  General  Marshall.) 

■coMoicT  m  oovzaNiaorr 
Whereas  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  endorsed  a  program  of 
economy  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  is  gratified  that  a  spirit  of  econ- 
omy seems  to  prevail  within  the  Congress: 
and 

Whereas  the  Genoral  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  long  been  Interested  in 
the  programs  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  foster  and  support  pro- 
grams necessary  to  the  education,  health* 
and  welfare  of  the  people:  Therefore 

Rezolved.  That  the  General  federation  of 
Women's   Clubs,   in  conventtoii   assumhlcxl. 
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1953.  eommegcMls  the  program  of  econ- 
but  urges  that  In  selecting  the  points 
whc^  economy  is  being  considered  no  re- 
due  ion  be  made  In  those  programs  which 
wotfd  Jeopardise  such  servlcss  as  now  are 
rendered  by  the  OSoe  of  Bducation, 
ChUdren'S  Bureau,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Adn  Inistratloti.  and  ageneles  of  health  and 
wdque* 

WATUSALIZATIOIf 

mkaolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Woxpen's  Clubs,  in  convention  aasemtded, 
1953,  reaffirms  Its  recommendation  to 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  It  be 
mandatory  that  any  alien  who  enters 
1  rnlted  States  or  any  of  its  Territorial  pos- 
,  at  the  expiration  of  5  years,  must 
officially  an  Intention  to  seek  cltizen- 
and  must  begin  immediately  proceed- 
toward  naturalization:  and  further 
Bksolved,  That  those  persons  not  applying 
:itizenshlp  within  the  legal  time  limit 
should  have  residence  in  the  United  States 
to  them;  and  further 
Rksolved,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
sho;  Id  not  apply  to  the  following  groups  of 
persons: 

1.  Duly  accredited  representatives  of 
f rlei  dly  foreign  governments. 

2.  Representatives  of  approved  foreign 
busloess  enterprises. 

3.  Persons  upon  whom  the  requirements 
of  t  le  act  woxild  constitute  an  unwarranted 
disa  Ivantage  to  themselves  or  to  the  caxise 
of  f  I  eedom. 

nCM  [ORATION  AlfD  NATUSAUZATIOir  ACT  Or  19SS 

W  lereas  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
Tmwflgratlon  and  Naturalization  Act  of  1952 
known   as  the  McCarran-Walter 
are  sound  and  necessary  for  the  pro- 
of the  United  States;  and 
ereaa  the  revision  and  codification  of 
many  immigration   and  naturalization 
into  a  single  code  was  a  huge  and  ez- 
Important  task,  which  resulted  In 
correction  of  certain  previously  existing 
and 

in  an  extended  revision  and  ere- 
atloii  of  complicated  regulations,  errors  and 
Injuttices  are  inevitable:  Therefore 

Rk*olved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
's    Clubs    in    convention    assembled, 
1953,  requests  the  Congress  to  review 
[mmigratlon  and  Naturalization  Act  of 
and  to  enact  a  statute  which  would 
guard  our   legitimate  national   inter- 
and  be  faithful  to  otir  basic  Ideals  of 
and  fairness  to  all;  and  further 
Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Clubs  reconunends  that  all  club 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Mc- 
-Walter  Act  so  as  to  understand  It  be- 
taking further  action  on  this  vital  issue. 
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CON^^l'lT  UTIOMAI.  AMXKnMIMT   ON   SATmCATION 
or    TSBATXSS 

Wjiereas  It  Is  evident  that  there  Is  a  wlde- 
sprei^  concern  among  the  people  of  the 
Unit  Ml  States  that  treaties  could  be  made 
whic  a  would  abrogate  provisions  of  the  Con- 
sUtu  Uon  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights 
guariLnteed  by  that  Constitution:  Therefow 
Reiolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Won  en's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled.  May 
1953,  recommends  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  be  presented  to  the  States  for 
ratlfl  cation  stipulating  that  any  provision 
treaty  which  confllcta  with  any  provi- 
3f  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
not  be  of  any  force  or  effect;  and  fur- 


Re  \olved, 


ta  :en. 


That  the  General  Federation  of 

's  Clubs  recommends  that  no  treaty 

by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
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COSMSMLS  ACT 

:,  That  the  General  Federation  of 

Clubs   in   convention    assembled, 

1963.  advocates  FMeral  action  to  pro* 

ibs  public  Ixealth  and  welfare  by  rs- 


Rekotved, 
Woman's 
BCay 
t«:t 


staring  specUle  authority  for  factory  Inspse- 
tions  to  the  Fsdsral  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
msties  Act. 

nrnBAM  Arrans 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled.  May 
1953,  urges  the  United  States  Congress  to 
make  adequate  provision  by  all  avaUable 
in*»»"«  to  speed  up  the  rata  of  development 
of  Indian  land  and  natural  resources  and  to 
safeguard  Indian  ownership,  In  order  that 
conditions  of  poverty  and  Ita  attendant  ills 
be  eliminated  and  that  schooling,  health 
care  and  Job  training  be  provided  on  an  ade- 
quate basis;  and  further  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  recommends  that  every  effort 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Indian  people  themselves  author- 
ity to  manage  their  affairs,  as  through  educa- 
tion and  experience  they  are  prepared  to  as- 
stmie  their  own  responsibility  In  this  regard; 
and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  public  services  and  man- 
agement of  Indian  property  shall  not  be 
withdrawn  or  reduced  imtU  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  honorably  discharged  itself  of 
ita  responsibility  in  this  field. 

WOMZN    nf    POLICTMAKINe    POSTS 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  has  long  advocated  appointment 
of  qualified  women  to  policymaking  posi- 
tions in  Government :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion be  sent  to  President  Dwlght  D.  Kisen- 
hower  for  his  recognition  of  women  by  their 
appointment  to  executive  posts;  and  further 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  recommends  additional  ap- 
polntmenta  of  qualified  women  to  places  of 
responsibility. 


Address  •§  Ai^Mttsador  Htmrj  OboC 
Lodfe  at  the  CoaveBtioB  of  Kiwaais  la- 
tematioMl,  New  York  City,  Jdm  25, 
19S3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE^S 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HATS 

or    ASXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRXSENTATXVSS 
Thursday.  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

at  the  recent  convention  of  Kiwanls  In- 
ternational, the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  Hon.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  delivered  a  significant  ad- 
dress. His  message  was  well  received  by 
delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of 
this  outstanding  civic  organization,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Lodge's  address  as  follows: 

RncAaxsBT  AMBASSAooa  HxmiT  Cabot  Lodob, 
Ja..  UNirzD  Statsb  Rxpssbsntativs  to  th> 
Unitsd  Nations,  at  thb  38ni  Annual  Con- 

VKNTION  or  KIWANZS  IhTSSNATIONAI.,   JONB 

35,  196S 

Mr.  President,  Secretary-General  Hammar- 
skjold.  Klwanians,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  for 
one  who  has  had  so  many  close  and  friendly 
contacta  with  Klwanians  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetta,  this  meeting  with  you  who 
come  from  aU  over  the  United  States  and 
from  Canada  is  a  great  Joy  and  privilege.  Ki- 
wanls to  me  Is  a  powerhoxise.  It  Is  a  reser- 
voir of  strength,  of  business  strength,  of  pro- 
fessional strength,  of  community  strength, 
of  strength  for  good  causes  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  spiritual  strength. 
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Af    th*    mnmAnt     It   la   VOOd    to   knOW    that 


specter  of  future  fioods.     We  did  not  know     strtkes  twice  in  «•  «««  -P"^-  .,    'itlrt^     ae?lBm,enc7m«  ttis 
What  shape  this  energy  would  take,  whether     happen  again?    Perhaps  that  is  what  ths     delinquency  from  IM 
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It  Is  good  to  think  about  that  at  a  time 
pif  this  when  our  country,  in  common  with 
freedom-lovinK  countries  all  over  the  world. 
must  face  the  challenge  of  Conununist  im- 
perialism, and  must  realize  that  like  the 
Kiwanls  we  have  to  develop  as  Americana, 
as  clttNsns  ot  the  free  world,  many  different 
kinds  of  strsngth. 

We  have  to  have  military  strength,  be- 
cause, as  we  all  know,  the  Communist  threat 
has  taken  a  mlUtary  form  in  Indochina  and, 
alas,  still  In  Korea. 

There  must  be  economic  strength  because 
in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the 
failure  of  the  rice  cr<^  in  Burma  or  a  lag  in 
a  production  line  in  America  is  sqxUvalent 
In  Import  to  a  military  setback. 

There  must  be  political  strength,  which 
Is  one  of  the  things  that  I  am  trying  to  work 
at  at  ths  oonferencs  tables  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  involves  scientific  strength,  that  Is.  all 
that  goes  into  research  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  and  in  other  scientific  fields. 

It  involves  Intellectual  strength  eomlng 
from  a  true  understanding  of  the  facta  of  the 
modem  world  as  we  get  them  through  our 
press  and  radio,  and  through  the  printed 
page  in  general. 

Then  It  means  finally  and  basically  and 
everlastingly  splrlt\ial  strength,  without 
which  all  of  the  other  types  of  strength  are 
but  like  the  sounding  tn-ass  and  the  tinkling 
cymbals. 

Secretary-Oeneral  Hammarskjold  and  I 
work  In  the  United  Nations,  a  place  which 
goes  to  the  matter  of  political  strength,  a 
place  where  we  Americans  can  develop  al- 
Uee.  And  let  ate  say  in  passing  that  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  any  finer  example  in  the 
world  of  friendly  and  effective  association  be- 
tween two  nations  as  that  which  exlsta  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  ( Ap- 
plause. 1 

I  think  tt  Is  true  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  something  like  6  percent  of  the 
world  population.  Thanks  to  Almighty  God 
we  live  In  a  country  whldi  contains  a  very 
huge  proportion  of  the  world's  wealth.  When 
you  are  in  a  situation  like  that,  it  is  Just 
commonsenas  to  hope  that  there  win  be 
other  people  In  the  world  wbo  care  for  their 
freedom  and  who  will  struggle  to  defend 
their  freedom;  so  that  when  freedom  aU  over 
the  world  is  attacked,  jpou  do  not  have  to 
undertake  to  fight  all  by  yourself. 

When  I  was  a  young  newspaperman  tn 
Washington  during  the  administration  of 
Calvla  Coolldge,  bs  onos  said  to  me,  "Ton 
know,  poUtlclans  are  men  who  are  twice 
spoiled:  by  extravagant  praise  on  the  one 
band  and  extravagant  abuse  on  the  other." 
And  as  I  subsequently  went  ahead  and  be- 
came a  politician  I  got  some  idea  of  what  he 
meant.    [Laughter.] 

Well,  you  could  almost  say  that  the  United 
Nations  has  incurred  somewhat  of  that  same 
risk,  extravagant,  exaggerated  claims  were 
made  for  it  whm  it  was  first  started  in  1946, 
and  then  when  It  did  not  automatically  bring 
the  BalUenium.  why  then  there  were  exag- 
gerated disappointmenta.  You  know  there 
lent  any  such  thing  as  Just  taking  a  pUl  and 
then  curing  an  the  diseases  at  the  world  in 
6  minutes.    Tou  cannot  do  it. 

The  United  Nations  has  done  some  good. 
It  was  the  influence  of  the  United  Nations, 
let  us  not  forget,  which  caused  the  Busslan 
troops  to  leave  Iran  in  lf46.  The  United  Na- 
tions had  a  very  helpful  effect  in  ending  the 
threat  of  Communist  imperialism  against 
Greece  in  1947.  It  had  an  extremely  helpfxil 
effect  in  preventing  the  independence  of 
Israel  from  causing  a  war  of  widespread  pro- 
portions. It  us^  ita  InflTience  In  a  most 
effective  manner  to  prevent  the  independ- 
ence of  Indonesia  from  causing  conflagra- 
tion. It  played  a  decisive  part  in  ending 
hostilities  between  India  and  Pakistan  in 
connection  with  the  dispute  over  the  Vale 
of  Kashmir.  Those  are  some  things  that  it 
has  done  that  are  good  things.   But  of  course 


you  never  can  dramatlas  ths  wars  that  <hmt 
happen  as  much  as  you  can  those  that  do. 

There  has  been  some  lust  crttldsm  of  ths 
United  Natlona.  It  was  criticised  Isat  No- 
vember and  December  when  these  repcrta 
came  out  that  »»«^"g  the  Americans  em- 
ployed there  were  many  subversives.  All  I 
can  say  to  you  Is  that  when  I  took  oOoe  last 
January.  I  brought  with  me  2,000  forms, 
0-page  forms  of  a  most  searching  char- 
acter. All  of  the  American  employees  of 
the  United  Nations  filled  out  thoee  forma. 
They  are  being  processed  by  the  FBI  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  am  hopettO. 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  that  whole  prob- 
lem will  be  cleaned  up  and  disposed  of. 
(Applause,] 

There  was  only  one  American  who  refused 
to  fill  out  that  form,  and  In  the  language  of 
bureaucracy  she  has  been  "terminated".  She 
is  no  longer  there. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  becauas  it 
looked  for  a  while  as  ttiough  the  Soviet 
Union  was  using  the  United  Nations  simply 
as  a  sounding-board  to  promote  ita  propa- 
ganda line  in  the  cold  war.  Well,  I  think 
that  problem  Is  on  Ita  way  to  being  solved. 
We  have  now  adc^ted  the  practice  of  speak- 
ing the  minuta  or  second  after  a  Commimist 
speaker  stops;  then  someone  from  the  United 
States  geto  up  and  says  something.  That 
interferes  with  the  headlines  and  it  inter- 
feres with  the  propaganda,  and  it  means 
that  they  are  no  Umgar  going  to  havs  it  all 
their  own  way.     [Applause.] 

The  other  erltldsaa  Is  that  the  United 
States  put  up  too  big  a  proportlan  of  the 
manpower  in  Korea.  Well,  now,  let  me  talk 
about  that  for  a  miavte.  Out  of  every  100 
men  in  the  division  forward  sone,  that's  the 
front  In  Korea.  52  are  South  Koreans,  88  are 
United  States  troops  aad  10  are  United  Na- 
tloos  troofs.  Of  course,  we'd  like  it  better 
if  instead  of  having  10  it  was  20  or  90.  But, 
if  you  did  not  have  the  United  Nations  you 
would  not  have  the  10.  Remember  the  or- 
der of  svsnts.  The  United  States  got  into 
Korea  to  repel  the  aggression  and  after  that 
the  United  Nations  got  in.  It  wasn't  the 
United  Nations  that  sucked  the  United 
States  in. 

Also,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  re- 
quirements were  Imposed  in  the  last  few 
years  on  countries  having  large  amounta  of 
manpower  also  to  siqiply  mechanised  equip- 
ment and  dollars  which  they  couldn't  sup- 
ply. I  believe  this  United  Nations  contribu- 
tion would  have  been  20  or  30  percwit.  80 
that  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  does 
not  contribute  more  tro(^s  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  Is  the  fault  of  the 
fact  that  requlremente  were  Imposed  to  pro- 
vide dollars  and  to  provide  mechanlaed 
equipment  which  mai^  of  these  countries 
simply  couldnt  provide. 

In  spite  of  the  many  dark  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  I  cannot  become  pessimistic  about 
the  future.  I  feel  we  are  learning.  I  feel  we 
are  making  progress.  I  feel  we  are  getting 
realistic.  Six  years  ago.  a  lot  of  people 
thought  that  If  a  few  dlstlnguishad  lawyers 
seattered  around  tn  different  countries 
drafted  a  Charter  and  then  the  Charter  was 
ratified  by  the  nations,  and  then  an  (ngan- 
Isatlon  was  set  up  in  a  nice  new  bunding 
over  here  on  the  Bast  River,  that  then  we 
would  have  an  automatic  peace  producer  and 
an  automatic  war  preventer. 

W^,  now,  we  are  learning  that  tt  Isnt 
that  simple.  If  the  United  Nations  Is  as 
automatic  as  a  burglar  alarm.  It  Is  doing  very 
welL  After  the  bell  rings  It  Is  up  to  us. 
It  Is  as  good  as  what  we  put  Into  it. 

The  title  of  these  remarks  today  is  "lUsk 
Anew  and  Act  Anew."  I  take  that  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  wl>o  said  in  the  worst  and 
darkest  hours  of  the  Civil  War — and  I  can 
quote  him  from  memory — "The  oeeasloa  Is 
piled  high  with  dlAeutty  aad  we  must  rtss 
with  the  occasion.  As  our  ease  Is  new  so  we 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  W«  must 
disenthrall  ourselves."    What  linetda  said 


In  the  d/efOm  of  the  Civil  War  is  pretty  good 
thinking  for  us  at  this  dark  hour  in  the  world 
situation.  We  are  thinking  anew  and  we  are 
acting  anew.  We  are  getting  more  realistic 
in  our  understanding  of  what  it  take  to 
organlae  peace.  We  have  here  in  Secretary- 
General  Hammarskjold  a  realistic,  InteUl- 
gent.  serious  man  who  doesnt  aooept  things 
simply  because  somebody  said  them  once,  but 
who  Is  doing  his  own  independent  t.ti^nk)!^ 
as  he  goes  along. 

As  we  get  more  realistic,  we  can  also  get 
more  effective.  As  this  happens,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  which  cause  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  the  end,  because  our  free  world 
exalte  man  and  the  Communist  policy  de- 
bases man.  If  we  practice  what  we  preach 
by  our  actions,  there  is  no  doubt  about  ths 
outcome.  Let  us  leave  the  violent  words 
and  the  violent  deeds  to  the  r-f^mmiinir^ 
propagandlsta.  Let  us  do  the  things  we  can 
that  are  wise,  prudent,  and  well  thought  out 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  world,  to  help 
pe<^e  get  on  their  feet  not  by  giveaway, 
rathde  programs  but  by  well-thought-out , 
programs  so  that  the  swamps  can  be  drained 
and  the  deawte  irrigated  and  man  can  at 
least  have  enough  in  his  stomach  to  keep 
him  going. 

One  of  my  coUeagues  over  at  the  United 
Nations  says  a  hungry  man  is  more  inter- 
ested In  foor  sandwiches  than  he  is  In  four 
freedoms.  There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  that. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  men  to  fight  very 
hard  or  care  very  much  for  a  freedom  that 
they  haven't  got  when  all  they  are  tj\iniri«g 
about  Is  worrying  about  where  the  next  piece 
of  bread  Is  coming  from. 

In  contusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
come  back  to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning 
about  Kiwanls.  This  Is  a  spiritual  struggle. 
Your  organlsatkm  Is  one  tha<^  has  a  strong 
spiritual  direction.  The  other  day  the  Pres- 
ident said:  "One  of  communism's  basic  as- 
sumptions about  the  nature  of  man  is  that 
man  Is  incapable  of  ruling  himself,  liMsapable 
of  obtatailng  tha  sptattoal  standards  ot 
strength  to  solve  national  problems  when 
tbeas  require  voluntary  personal  sacrifice  for 
the  common  good.  In  other  words,  they  say 
that  organised  minorities  in  all  the  free 
countries  will  get  so  strong  that  the  general 
Interest  will  be  lost  si^t  at."  That  is  the 
Communist  Justification  for  regimentation, 
for  dictatorship,  and,  of  course,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said.  "All  this  we  deny."  We  say  that 
there  is  Idealism.  We  say  that  there  is  the 
sense  of  the  general  interest,  that  we  will  not 
let  selflsh  gravcpa  run  things  to  suit  them- 
selves. This  whole  struggle,  let  me  say  to 
you  in  cnndnston.  Is  basically  not  waged  for 
land  or  for  food  or  for  power,  but  for  the 
soul  of  man;  ttiat  Is  why  an  organisation  like 
yours,  which  Is  based  on  q>lrlttial  valuee,  can 
make  such  a  tremendous  contribution. 


Sccrtiary  of  Amy  Will  HoM  Hcarngs 
To  DcteraiiM  WWttcr  Toll  Oiarfct 
on  CamdcB-PkiladcIphk  Bri^e  at 
Fixed  by  Port  Authority  Are  Reasoa- 
able  and  lost 


KZTENBION  (XP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 


OF  ItWW 

UX  TBX  HOXISK  OF  BEFBESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  Juiy  13, 1953 

Ifr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt 
bas  been  pTffly*"g  aad  intensely  gratify- 
ing to  receive  from  kbe  Seerctaqr  of  ttie 
Army  notice  of  his  iattmtkm  t»  '   " 
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hearings  to  detennlne  whether  the  In- 
creased tolls  on  the  Camden-Phlladel- 
phla  Bridge,  fixed  by  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority,  are  reasonable  and  just. 

This  is  indeed  a  great  victory  for  the 
petwle.  The  people  of  southern  New 
Jersey  through  their  representatives  in 
pabUc  otnce.  local,  county,  and  State,  as 
wen  as  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
together  with  numerous  and  varied  civic 
organizations,  have  fought  long  and 
hard  to  procure  such  a  hearing. 

The  port  authority  oflflclals  have  been 
adamant  in  their  refusal  to  grant  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  Not  being  elected  officials, 
they  have  not  had  that  regard  for  pub- 
lic opinion  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  the  case.  It  is  therefore  highly 
gratifying  to  realize  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  who  under  Federal  law  has 
the  right  to  finally  determine  whether 
the  tolls  are  reasonable  and  just  and  can 
overrule  the  port  authority,  has  re- 
sponded favorably  to  the  public  demand 
for  a  hearing. 

The  letter  received  by  me  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  giving  notice  of 
his  Intention  to  hold  a  public  hes^ing. 
reads  as  follows: 

Dbpabticsnt  or  thb  Aaacr. 

Washinffton,  D.  C,  Julf  6.  1953. 
Ban.  CRASLss  A.  WoLVoroir. 
Uoute  of  Mepreaenuaivea. 

Dea«  Ifs.  WoLvnTOH :  As  you  know,  during 
tbe  past  ttrw  weeks  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  complaints  that  I  have  re- 
ceived against  the  tolls  now  In  effect  on  the 
bridge  between  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  Cam- 
den. N.  J.  Therefore.  I  have  decided  that  a 
public  hearing  held  before  an  examiner  to 
determine  whether  the  tolls  are  just  and 
reasonable  and.  if  not,  what  rates  should 
be  prescribed  would  be  the  proptt  procedure 
for  me  to  follow. 

But  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1006  (84 
8Ut.  84),  subject  to  which  the  bridge  was 
originally  constructed,  and  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1940  (80  Stat.  847)  provide 
that  such  tolls  shall  be  reasonable  and  just 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  at  any 
time,  prescribe  the  reasonable  rates  of  toll. 
Accordingly,  a  hearing  wUl  be  held  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  annoiinced  and  published  In 
the  Federal  Register,  and  in  conformance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60 
Stat.  237;  6  U.  8.  C.  1001-1011).  Immedi- 
ately upon  fliud  determination  as  to  place 
and  time  of  this  hearing,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  see  that  you  are  promptly  lnforme<L 

With  highest  personal  regards,  I  *m. 
Yours  sincerely, 

ROBOiT  T.  Stzvkks, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  appropriate  to 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Courier-Post 
newspaper,  Camden,  N.  J.,  issue  of  July 
8.  1953.  This  newspaper  has  carried  on 
the  battle  against  increased  tolls  and 
demand  for  a  public  hearing  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  won  the  approval  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  southern 
New  Jersey.  It  is  entitled  to  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  that  comes  to  all  who 
had  a  part  in  this  battle  for  the  public. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Toll   Fight   Bkarimo   Wok — South   Jxbsxt 
ScoagsBiG  ViCTOST  as  Stkvxns  OBona  Full 
R«virw  IN  Caicdkn  Bamca  Rats  wt»k 
The  people  of  south  Jersey  have  won  their 
light  for  a  full-dress  public  hearing  on  the 
Increase  of  tolls  on  the  Camden  Bridge. 

Cheering  as  that  is  to  all  those  who  op- 
posed the  unjustifiable  rate  rise.  It  U  only 
part  of  the  battle. 
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final  Issue  will  be  decided  In  Wash- 
by  Army  Secretary  Stevens  when  he, 
hlma4lf.    decides    what    the    rata    will    be. 
the  bridgehead  In  the  bridge  battle 
won. 

decision  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
almost  unprecedented  thing  In  It- 
not  arrived  at  overnight, 
the  fainthearted  almost  lost  hope 
he  first  announced,  back  In  May,  that 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  before  him 
juftlfy  a  hearing. 

in  June,  when  the  Delaware  River 

Authority  summarily  raised  the  tolls 

Stevens  took  no  action,  other 

to  warn  the  authority  that  the  power 

the  ultimate  rate  rested  with 
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then.  Stevens  stated  that  he  stUl 
lacked  sufficient  evidence  to  order  a  rate 
hearl  ig. 

Bu  <,  now  that  evidence,  accumulating  all 
these  weeks,  has  assumed  sufficient  propor- 
tions which  cannot  and  will  not  be  ignored, 
the  tearing  has  been  ordered. 
In  jrderlng  it,  Stevens  said: 
'I  bave  been  deeply  concerned  over  the 
comp  aints  I  have  received  against  the  tolls 
now  n  effect  on  the  bridge  between  Phlla- 
delpbta  and  Camden. 

"Tlierefore  I   have   decided    on   a   public 

held  before  an  examiner,  to  deter- 

whether  the  rates  are  just  and  reaaon- 

and.  If  not.  what  rates  should  be  pre- 
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part  of  the  credit  for  winning  the 

must  go  to  Congressman  Cbailxs  A. 

who  received  plenty  of  support 

e^icouragement  from  scares  of  municipal 

throughout  the  county. 

the    Oourier-Post,    WoLvxaroif    and 

of   others,    never   lost   faith   In   the 

principle  that  the  public  had  a  right 

heard. 

the  Courier-Poet,  they  believed  the 

River  Port  Authority  had  not  the 

allgh^est  justification  for  the  aS-percent  rise. 

port  authority's  own  proepecttis,  based 

on  this  most  conservative  of  traffic  estimates. 

that  the  Camden  Bridge  and  the  new 

Bridge  would  earn  a  surplus  of 

403,aoa  la  80  years  under  the  ao-cent 


the  new  25-cent  rate,  that  surplus  Is 
at  (218.794.000  over  the  30-year 


evidence,  on  every  hand,  was  over- 
I^lngly  against  a  toll  rise.    But  the  port 
authcrlty  arbitrarily  jammed  it  through. 
Meanwhile,  a  public  hearing  was  held  In 
by  the  Haines  assembly  committee, 
the  committee  held  a  private  hearing 
.  'oeeph  K.  Costello,  executive  director  of 
authority,  and  State  Senator  Bruce  A. 
I.  the  authority's  New  Jersey  counsel, 
action  was  soundly  condemned   by 
WoLVXRTON  AS  a  Star  chamber 
And  the  report  the  Haines  committee 
submitted   was  even   more   soundly 
by  Assemblyman  William  Kurtz 
(Dembcrat,  Middlesex),  who  refused  to  sign 
It  bee  kuse  It  failed  to  oppose  the  toll  boost. 
Kuftz  would  not  sign  the  committee  report 
he  said,  the  authority  would  not 
writing  what  it  Intended  to  do  with 
revenues. 

had  demanded  written  agreements 
l^lgh  speed  transportation  be  extended, 
he  was  so  right. 

even  the  Haines  committee  sharply 

'  the  authority  for  its  refusal  to  hold 

pul^llc  hearing   befcxv  ordering   the  toll 
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thing  is  certain: 
The^re  will  be  no  star  «^*'»rr'birr  bearing  at 


port   authority,   which   refused    the 
a  hearing,  will  have  its  day  In  court, 
so  will  the  public. 
Is  as  it  should  be.    That  Is  what  the 
Courl4r-Poat  has  fought  for. 


At  the  moment,  it  Is  good  to  know  that 
the  Initial  victory  was  won  by  the  people 
of  south  Jersey  and  their  leaders.  There 
was  no  help  from  across  the  river,  although 
Pennsylvanlans.  too.  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
toll  Increase. 

The  gratifying  thing  to  the  Courter-Poat 
Is  the  almoat  united  front  presented  by  an 
aroxjsed  south  Jersey. 

Party  lines  meant  nothing. 

Mayor  George  E.  Brunner,  the  city's  Demo- 
cratic leader,  and  the  board  of  freeholders 
battled  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Wocvn- 
TOM,  the  OOP  chieftain. 

In  the  forefront  were  such  men  as  for- 
mer United  States  Senator  David  Balrd.  Jr4 
Mayor  William  G.  Rohrer,  of  Haden  Town- 
ship: Mayor  Malcolm  S.  MacNaul.  of  Oak- 
lyn;  Mayor  Rajrmond  A.  Lott,  cl  Baningtoa; 
and  Mayor  Philip  S.  Rea,  of  Gloucester. 

Whole  towns,  too.  Joined  in  the  flgh^— ' 
such  as  Audubon  and  Haddon  Heights. 
Help  was  received  from  United  States  Sen- 
ator RoBxaT  C.  HxKDaiCKSoiT  and  Congreaa- 
man  Cbablb  B.  Howsll. 

Labor  leaders,  veterans  organizations,  and 
civic  groups  rallied  against  the  rise.  The 
board  of  freeholders,  though  split  5  to  S 
politically,  went  unanimously  on  record  for 
lower  toUs  and  a  full-dress  hearing. 

In  the  face  of  such  opposition  In  every 
comer,  It  ts  no  wonder  that  Secretary  Ste- 
vens is  gravely  concerned  about  the  Increaie 
In  tolls. 

Both  he  and  the  public  are  to  be  congratu* 
lated. 


Twenty  Tears  of  Red  Idc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  KXW  TOOC 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRXSEMTATIVKS 

Monday,  July  6.  1953 

Bfr.  KEAT1NO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  facile  pen  of  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Gan- 
nett newspapers,  comes  a  review  publish- 
ed in  the  Rochester  Times-Union  of  the 
^)ending  record  of  the  last  20  years 
which  reached  its  apex  in  the  $9.4  billion 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  which  has  Just 
ended. 

It  should  be  encouraging  to  the  tax- 
payer to  know  that  we  now  have  the 
refreshing  experience  of  witnessing  real 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  to  reduce  expenditures  and  bring 
our  outgo  and  income  into  balance.  No 
longer  do  we  see  the  legislative  branch 
pulling  in  one  direction  and  the  execu- 
tive in  the  other.  Only  through  a  co- 
operative operation  can  real  economy  be 
achieved.  Long  overdue  is  the  relief  for 
our  taxpayers  which  can  only  come 
about  through  drastic  reductions  in  Gov- 
emment  spending. 

Mr.  Martin  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  comprehensive  factual  summary 
which  he  has  made  and  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members. 

The  review  follows: 
Twn»TT  TxAis  or  Res  Iifx — SrofDnfa;  Dbbt; 

Dbticrb.  Kino-Sbb;   Tar  TBaac  Fxou>^ 
OM  Yoxm  FnroBBa 

(By  Paul  MsTtln) 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  closed 
the  ledger  on  20  years  of  red  ink  financing  In 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  New  Deal  and 
Fab- Deal. 

The  Truman-Roosevelt  era,  from  a  Treas- 
ury bookkeeping  standpoint,  came  to  a  close 
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with  the  end  ot  the  1968  fiscal  year  on  Jxmm 
80.  As  of  jMlj  1,  President  Eisenhower  Is  on 
his  own  to  make  good  Republican  campaign 
pledges  to  balance  the  budget,  cut  Federal 
spending,  and  reduce  taxes. 

Here  is  what  the  record  shows  ss  the  cu- 
mulative efliect  of  financial  potlcles  carried 
out  lutder  preceding  Democratle  adminis- 
trations for  the  fiscal  yeara  1084  through 
1958: 

BnDfUUfO 

During  the  last  ao  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  a  total  of  more  than 
8775  billion. 

Spelled  out,  that  figure  Is  8776.000,000,000. 

It  amounts  to  three-quarten  of  a  trillion 
dollars. 

That  is  IS  times  the  total  amount  at  mon- 
etary gold  In  the  entire  world. 

It  is  10  times  more  than  the  total  amount 
of  money  In  circulation  in  the  entire  world. 

Money  spent  during  the  Roosevelt  and 
Ttximan  administrations  amounts  to  almost 
7  times  more  than  total  Government  expendi- 
tiires  for  the  entire  first  145  years  of  the 
Republic. 

In  the  first  fiscal  year  of  President  Roose- 
velt, Federal  spending  was  running  at  a  rate 
of  86.7  billion.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
President  Trimum,  It  reached  a  peacetime 
high  of  874.6  bUlfon. 

Prior  to  World  War  n.  the  Federal  budget 
never  topped  $10  billion:  since  the  war,  the 
budget  has  never  been  lower  than  884  billion. 

axvmua 

During  the  Mew  Deal  and  Fair  Deel.  the 
Federal  Government  collected  taxes  and 
other  revenues  totaling  $586  blllicHi. 

That  Is  almost  6  timea  the  total  revenues 
collected  by  the  Government  in  the  first  146 
years  of  ttie  Nation,  when  receipts  totaled 
881.6  billion. 

Tlie  Federal  tax  rate  per  capita  has  gone 
up  approximately  1,600  percent  since  1933. 

The  per  capita  rate  In  1988  was  830.  The 
•verage  tax  payment  per  individual  in  1963 
was  8460.  Average  payment  per  taxpayer  last 
year  amounted  to  more  than  81.200. 

In  1933.  less  than  4  million  Indivldiials  paid 
Federal  Income  taxes.  In  1953,  more  than 
62  million  parsons  filed  Income-tax  ret\ims. 

In  the  1963  fiscal  period.  Federal  tax  col- 
lections reached  an  aU-tlme  peak  of  862.2 
billion — exceeding  even  the  highest  tax  col- 
lections during  all-out  war  from  1941  through 
1946. 

Highest  previous  peak  was  862.1  billion  in 
1852.    M«ct  high  was  848.1  billion  In  1951. 

When  President  Boosevelt  entered  office 
In  1933  Federal  tax  collections  amounted  to 
83.1  billion  a  year.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  at 
the  Truman  administration  tax  collections 
were  2,100  percent  higher  than  1933. 


SBncns 

During  the  last  ao  ye«n  Democratic  ad- 
ZBlnlstratlonB  pUed  up  Inderal  deficits  total- 
ing 8262  billion.  In  only  3  out  of  the  20 
fiscal  years  was  there  a  bvidget  surplus. 

Net  deficit  for  the  last  20  years  amounts 
to  more  than  8239  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  about 
one-half  as  much  more  money  than  it  was 
able  to  collect  in  revenues. 

The  deficit  waa  added  on  tlie  national  debt, 
year  by  year,  xinder  red-ink  bookkeeping. 

Total  budget  deficit  for  the  first  146  yean 
of  the  Nation  amounted  to  821.6  billion,  in- 
cluding costs  of  all  wars  prior  to  1933. 

Since  then  deficits  have  run  a  total  of 
1.200  percent  higher. 

The  deficit  which  President  Roosevelt  in- 
herited In  1933  from  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
the  Hoover  administration  amounted  to  82.6 
bUllon. 

President  Elsenhower  has  just  Inharited  a 
89.4  billon  deficit  from  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
the  Truman  administration. 

That  la  the  highest  Federal  deficit  in  his- 
tory, outside  of  five  World  War  U  yaars,  194S 
through  1946. 


Most  of  the  debt  and  deficit  of  the  last  20 
years  has  gone  into  military  expenditures 
and  foreign  aid. 

Since  ifi40.  Congress  has  provided  funds 
totaling  nearly  890  btUlon  for  varloos  types 
of  aid  to  foreign  nations,  through  lend- 
lease,  British  loan.  UNBBA.  Greek-Turkish 
program.  Marshall  plan,  mutual  sesurity  pro- 
gram, point  4  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas, 
and  varloiB  other  international  subsidies. 

President  Eisenhower  is  asking  Congress 
for  another  foreign-aid  authorization  total- 
ing more  than  86  billion. 

If  i^jproved  by  Congress,  the  new  authori- 
sation would  bring  the  total  figure  to  more 
than  8100  billion  which  American  taxpayers, 
through  their  Government,  have  given  away 
to  other  natlona. 

This  amounts  to  mcn-e  than  8660  for  each 
Individual  in  the  United  States.  It  amounts 
to  approxtanately  81.800  for  each  taxpayer. 

The  8100  billion,  spent  or  programed  for 
foreign  aid  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
total  net  valvie  of  all  property,  plant,  and 
equipment  owned  by  all  American  manufac- 
turing concerns  combined. 

It  is  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  the 
entire  gcdd  stock  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  more  than  all  the  money  in  ctrcula- 
tkm  In  the  entire  world. 

Tomt  BRASsr  IT'S  $r,ooo 

What's  your  share  of  our  country's  red-ink 
"surplus"? 

At  the  end  of  the  1933  fiscal  year,  the 
aaUonal  debt  amounted  to  822.6  blllloo. 

The  per  capita  share,  which  each  Amer- 
ican would  have  had  to  put  up  to  pay  off 
that  debt  entirely,  was  8179.48. 

At  the  end  of  the  1953  fiscal  period,  the 
national  debt  was  more  than  8266  billion. 

Per  capita  Indebtedness  of  the  Nation 
today  amounts  to  more  than  82,000  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America. 


Wrecldfif  Ov  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTY 

or  CALiroufU 

IN  TBB  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Monday,  June  29, 1953 

iir.  TORTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 

like  to  direct  attention  to  two  editorials 

from  the  Manchester    (N.   H.)    Uhion 

Leader  published  by  Mr.  William  Loeb: 

WaacxxNS  Oum  Aai  Foaca 

Senator  Stuast  8tiiim«ton  Is  doing  the 
Nation  a  good  service  by  his  Insistence  on 
the  destructive  effect  at  Defense  Secretary 
Wilson's  slash  in  Air  Force  approprtatl(Hia. 

Just  why  a  alaah  of  this  kind  should  IM 
made  now  is  sxirely  a  conundrum.  Just  why 
the  Air  Force  should  be  used  as  the  chief 
aouroe  of  a  budget  reduction  Is  beyond  com- 
prehension. The  Air  Force  Is  recognised  to- 
day as  the  primary  arm  of  national  defense. 
Yet  it  is  asked  by  Wilson  to  bear  the  bulk  of 
the  cut  in  budgetary  ezpenditurea. 

Wlken  we  consider  the  weakness  of  our  Air 
n)rce  as  compared  with  that  of  Soviet  Russia, 
this  surely  doesn't  make  sense.  Senator 
BTiciifaTON  has  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  hM  few  modem  combat  planes  capable 
of  m^t^***^  the  best  planea  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's growing  air  force. 

The  United  States,  ha  dedarea.  has  pro- 
duced hardly  more  than  1.000  F-M  Sabre- 
jeta.  the  only  i^ane  capable  of  handling  the 
MIG-15.  By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Uhion  has 
supplied  1,400  MIO-16's  for  the  Korean  war 
akme. 

While  the  Buasiaiis  have  several  types  at 
jet  bombers  In  production.  Bthjuwhoii  says 


that  neither  our  Air  Fotoc  nor  ttie  Navy  has 
any  light  jet  bombers  in  service,  and  quan- 
tity production  of  heavy  jet  bombers  lor  the 
Air  Force  Is  stiU  a  long  way  off. 

Most  Americans  are  not  aware  that  the 
bulk  of  our  present  alrpower  consists  of  obso- 
lete World  War  n  types  of  planes,  and  that, 
while  Soviet  Russia  now  has  more  than 
enoiigh  long-range  bombers  to  deliver  an  all- 
out  atomic  attack  on  this  country,  the  United 
States  has  no  adequate  defense  against  such 
an  attack. 

Sncnraroir  is  not  talking  through  his  hat. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  under  Tru- 
man, and  he  has  gathered  fiu^her  informa- 
tion from  aviation  authorities.  Senator  Fxa- 
ooaoN  chided  Stiiim«ton  for  giving  out  facts 
which  for  security  reasons  had  better  be  left 
unaald.  Sounds  funny,  doesn't  it?  We  are 
to  be  bungled  into  destruction  and  no  one 
has  a  right  to  say  anything  about  it. 

The  present  air  policy  Is  a  danger  to  both 
peace  and  security.  The  Kjemlln  is  now 
preaching  peace  in  the  hope  that  the  West 
will  lower  Its  defenses  and  thus  leave  It  free 
to  prosecute  its  expansive  aims.  For  us  to 
fail  into  that  trap  means  not  only  the  end 
of  peace  but  omr  destruction.  It  is  surely 
time  the  American  people  vroke  up  and  de- 
manded a  reasonable  Government  policy. 

BB.XBVS  It  ok  Not.  TaxntAa  Is  Right 

"No  doctrine  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
Mut  notion  that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves." 

So  spoke  former  President  Truman  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  warning  against  "cutting  comers 
on  our  national  security"  for  the  sake  of 
lower  taxes. 

As  ICr.  Truman  rightly  pointed  out.  thera 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Commxmist  menace 
has  lessened.  It  may  weU  be,  as  the  ex- 
President  said,  that  "thoae  who  talk  about 
our  defense  program  being  too  big  may  be 
letting  their  pocketbooks  obscure  their  jtidg- 
■lent." 

That  there  was  waste  under  Ttuman  ad- 
ministration In  general  and  In  the  armed 
seiflcea  budget  in  particular  Is  ami^y  proved 
by  the  recent  Kalser-Fraser  Investigation,  as 
Jiist  victoriously  highlighted  by  New  Hamp- 
shire's senior  8enat(x^,  Smas  Bamasa.  But 
any  money  that  can  be  saved  by  canceling 
the  Kalser-Fraaer  contract,  or  cAhar  waste- 
ful contracts,  should  be  immedlataly  used 
to  increase  the  number  of  planes  and  tha 
number  of  guns  and  the  amount  of  ade- 
quate national  preparation  for  defense. 

Tn«ti'w<<  of  this,  what  is  happening  is 
exactly  what  Senator  Stuakt  Stmingtow. 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  has 
diarged. 

Stmincton  pointed  out  that  General 
Motors.  Defense  Secretary  Cbarles  E.  Wil- 
son's own  company,  was  "a  chief  contributor 
to  the  production,  lag  wtilch  Wilsoti  cited 
when  he  cut  the  Air  Force  bixlget." 

•me  Mlasouri  Senator  said  that  Wilson  an! 
bla  "Inexperienced"  aides  have  dcme  a  further 
"wrecking  job"  on  tlie  Air  Force  by  putting 
"heavy  brakes"  on  various  other  .programs. 

Secretary  WUaon's  actlvitiea  are  a  national 
disaster,  from  the  standpoint  of  tha  safety 
of  the  Nation.  They  are,  furthermore,  a 
political  calamity,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Wilson  Is  arrogant, 
an  overbearing  man,  who,  having  achieved 
a  large  salary  as  president  of  General  Motors, 
apparently  thinks  he  is  an  expert  on  every- 
thing, including  how  to  run  tlie  Air  Force. 

Wilson's  conduct  toward  the  public  and 
toward  the  elected  representatives  in  the 
Senate  is  so  contemptuous  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  oflloe  immediately  for  not 
understanding  how  the  Amarlcan  system  ol 
representative  government  works,  not  to 
mention  his  inability  to  understand  tha 
workings  of  the  Air  Force. 

If  Wilson  IB  allowed  to  continue  he  will 
wreck  not  only  the  Republican  Party  but 
the  Nation  as  well. 

WnxiAM  LoBB.  FabKsaer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


or  mw 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEaVTATTVKS 
Monday.  July  6.  1953 

Ml.  EXATINO.  Bir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiKl  my  remaiks.  I  loclude  an 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  wiretapping 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
Jiily  12.  1953.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  soon  re- 
port favorably  on  a  bUl  covering  this 
sensitive  subject  which  will  merit  and 
receive  the  nearly  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Usx  With  CAtmoir 

The  bewlngs  on  wiretapping  bnmgbt  an 
•stonishlng  area  of  agreement  among  spokes- 
men for  diverse  groupa  that  some  form  of 
listening  In  on  telephone  conversations  is 
necessary  in  the  national  interest.  Among 
the  organizations  that  favored  limited  use 
of  wiretapping  were  the  American  Civil  Ub- 
ertlee  Union,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  All  of  these  organizations  and  other 
wltneaaes  who  testified  called  for  safeguards 
against  abuse  of  this  device,  and  there  Is 
much  variation  in  the  restraints  they  would 
Impose  on  the  wiretappers.  It  is  nonetheless 
significant  that  agreement  on  the  necessity 
of  using  this  weapon  against  suspected  spies 
and  saboteurs  should  be  so  general. 

On  one  other  point  there  was  widespread 
agreement — dislike  for  the  bill  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Rkso  of  Illinois.  In 
brief,  this  measure  wo\ild  provide  for  wire- 
tapping at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. WhUe  the  requirement  of  "the  express 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General"  before 
wires  could  be  tapped  and  the  evidence  legally 
used  would  afford  some  protection  against  in- 
discriminate invasion  of  private  rights.  It 
certainly  does  not  go  far  enough.  Much  more 
favored  was  the  Keating  bUl,  which  would 
permit  wiretapping  under  rules  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Attorney  General,  with  the  addi- 
tional restriction  that  evidence  thus  obtained 
could  be  used  In  criminal  proceedings  only  If 
the  interception  had  been  authorized  by  a 
Federal  Judige. 

Obviously,  the  Attorney  General's  bill 
should  be  discarded,  and  the  Keating  bill 
should  be  rewritten  to  bring  It  into  line  with 
the  best  practices  that  have  been  suggested 
at  the  hearings.  District  Attorney  Miles  F. 
McDonald,  of  Kings  Ooimty,  N.  T.,  olTered  the 
committee  some  valuable  suggestions  based 
on  the  operation  of  the  New  York  law  which 
requires  Judicial  authorization  for  wiretap- 
ping. Burt  he  would  not  allow  every  law-en- 
forcement ofllcer  to  go  into  cotirt  for  an  order 
to  Up  wires,  as  Hew  Tork  does.  Such  re- 
quests should  be  InltUted  only  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  In  addition,  we  think  that  any 
wlretopplng  without  court  authorization 
should  be  sharply  penalised. 

The  testimony  In  general  sustains  our  be- 
lief that  a  satisfactory  law  permitting  some 
use  of  wiretapping  under  rigwous  safeguards 
can  be  written.  It  Is  not  enough  to  demand 
the  protection  of  privacy  on  one  side  or  to 
emphasize  only  the  menace  from  traitors  in 
our  midst  on  the  other.  The  claims  of  liberty 
and  security  mxist  be  brought  Into  sensible 
adjustment,  and  that  requires  a  limited  and 
restricted  iise  of  the  duigetoiu  weapoo  of 
wiretapping. 


GcB.  Obw  N.  Bradley 


IPTTENSION  OP  REIiIARKS 

or 

ION.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TKKNXSSSB 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  EEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ap  E)endix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
issued  3y  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N. 
Bradle  r.  In  the  statement.  General 
Bradle  r  announces  his  association  with 
the  Bilova  Research  and  Development 
Labors  tories  as  chairman  of  the  board 
at  the  M)nclusion  of  his  tenure  as  chair- 
man o  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  Au- 
gust  It. 

Gen  iral  Bradley  has  acted  in  many 
capacl  ies  during  the  years  he  has  been 
associsted  with  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
always  in  capacities  of  service  to  his 
coimtr  r  and  its  welfare.  We  are  fortu- 
nate t  lat  the  general  will  continue  to 
dedica  «  his  time  and  talents  toward  the 
furtheance  of  world  peace  through 
science . 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment fras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


Rxcoaii 

STATDi^NT  BT  GxmXAL  OT  THC  AUCT  OlCAB  N. 
BaAOLXT 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  announced  today 
that  h<i  will  Join  the  Bulova  Research  and 
DevelO]iment  Laboratories,  Inc..  as  chairman 
board  when  he  goes  on  the  Inactive 
August  16,  after  completing  his  second 
;erm  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
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Army  and  the  coimtry  have  been 
to  me,  and  have  given  me  many 
opportunities  to  serve.  I  have  been 
entrust  n1  with  great  responsibilities  in  com- 
bat, and  with  the  veterans,  and  with  the 
peacetliae  services.  For  these  assignments, 
th^se  opportunities.  I  am  truly  grateful, 
this  experience,  it  seems  to  me  that 
offer  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  my 
one  is  education,  and  the  other  Is 
field  of  sclentlflc  research  and  de- 
The  field  of  education — serving 
niUtary  school  or  with  a  luiiverslty — 
attractive  to  me  because  of 
in  young  people,  because  I  served 
at  West  Point  as  an  Instructor,  and 
of  my  firm  belief  that  America  can 
as  Strong  as  the  spirit  and  the  Intel- 
of  its  youth. 

the  research  and  de- 
side  of  it — is  also  very  appealing, 
appreciates  more  than  a  member  at 
Chiefs  of  Staff  the  vital  contribu- 
our  American  indiistry  makes  to 
of  the  Nation.    In  recent  years— 
thfc  rapid  developments  and  changes  In 
electronics,    guided    mlssUes,    and    atomic 
it  has  become  Increasingly  evident 
's  defense  Is  largely  dependent 
inventive   genius  of   our   scientists 
and  the  best  application  of 
to  our  military  problems, 
obvious  from  the  present  situation 
woiid,  that  America  and  her  allies 
more  and  better  defense;  and  that 
be  maintained.    Our  chances  to  ae- 
this  within  our  means  Is  entirely 
on  the  improvements  in  weapons 
es.  which  result  from  the  steady, 
apidlcatlon  of  our  best  rostmrch 
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and  develoimient  afclHs  comWned  with  oar 
best  engineering  and  Industrial  skills. 

••For  many  years,  I  have  been  aware  of  the 
eontlnuing  need  for  close  coordination  and 
coopcraUon  between  our  laboratories  and 
the  armed  forces.  Prior  to  World  War  II. 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  weapons  section  of  the 
Infantry  schocd  where  I  developed  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  linking 
research  with  practical  mUltary  needs.  Sub- 
sequently, in  North  Africa.  Sicily,  France, 
and  Germany — and  lately  in  Korea — I  have 
seen  dramatic  results  from  this  teamwork- 
advanced  weapons  which  provide  maximum 
effectiveness  and  vital  protection  for  our 
American  men  in  action. 

"Therefore,  my  decision  went  to  research 
and  industry.  I  have  chosen  to  work  with 
a  precision  industry,  the  Bulova  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories.  Inc..  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Bulova  Watch 
Co.  It  has  already  contributed  significantly 
to  the  development  of  new  weapons,  and  is 
capable,  in  my  opinion,  of  playing  an  Im- 
porUnt  role  In  the  future. 

"The  research  laboratories  were  founded 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Arde  Bulova  have 
drawn  together  some  outstanding  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  precision  field.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  and  Interested  In 
the  Bulova  approach  to  our  national  prob- 
lems when  they  foxmded  the  Joseph  Bulova 
School  of  Watchmaking  for  handicapped 
veterans.  In  one  of  the  most  difDcult  trades. 
they  gave  a  lot  of  our  wounded  men  the 
opportunity  to  establish  themselves  again  as 
fully  self-supporting  citizens,  and  it  was 
with  great  pride  that  I  participated  5  years 
later  In  a  reunion  of  their  first  graduates^ 
still  going  strong. 

"As  chairman  of  the  boartf  of  the  lab- 
oratories company,  I  shall  be  responsible 
only  for  overall  policy  guidance  and  shall  be 
free  from  day-to-day  operations.  Because 
of  my  familiarity  with  many  of  our  defense 
requirements.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that 
I  can  aid  in  establishing  programs  at  Bulova 
which  will  make  a  major  contribution  to 
national  defense." 


The  Cattle  SibiatMB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 

or  KxwNvaora 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIVS 
Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou>  a  radio  ad- 
dress by  R.  J.  Riddell.  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change, delivered  on  July  10,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

THB  IS  No  TncB  ram  T»am 
(Radio  broadcast  relative  to  cattle  situation 

by  R.  J.  Riddell.  executive  vice  president. 

National  Live  Stock  Exchange,  over  radio 

station  WIRL.  PeorU,  ID.,  Friday,  July  10, 

1953) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  au- 
dience,  news  mediums  recently  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  relative  to  the  present  cat- 
tle situation.  The  drought  condition  In  the 
Southwest  is  front-page  news.  Some  folks 
seem  to  think  that  a  gigantic  governmental 
giveaway  program  Is  In  progrees,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  true. 

Therefore  I  wish  to  thank  radio  stotlon 
WIRL  for  asking  me  to  attempt  to  clartfr 
the  situation.  - 
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A  bad  cattle  situation  does  exist  and  It 
has  existed  for  some  time.  Ranchers  In  the 
drought-stricken  area  of  the  Southwest  have 
asked  for  help  but  no  overall  governmental 
relief  program  has  been  asked  for  by  cattle- 
men generally:  nor  do  I  think  that  one  Is 
contemplated.  Everything  that  has  been 
done  to  date  has  been  in  the  nature  of  self 
help. 

Cattle  prices  have  undergone  a  steady  de- 
cline for  the  past  3  years  and  this  has  resulted 
In  severe  losses  to  cattle  feeders  everywhere. 
Feeding  cattle  have  gone  Into  feed  lots  far 
above  the  prices  realized  for  the  fattened  ani- 
mals, some  months  later.  The  price  of  corn 
and  other  feeds  has  not  declined  along  with 
cattle.  Consequently  It  has  proved  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  show  a  profitable  oper- 
ation. 

Price  declines  ware  brought  about  by  an 
over  population  of  cattle,  induced  by  abnor- 
mally high  prices.  It  was  not  so  much  an 
over  popiilatlon.  Judged  by  the  ability  of  the 
public  to  consume  the  beef,  but  there  were 
far  too  many  cattle  to  be  consumed  at  the 
then  prevailing  beef  prices.  The  result  has 
been  a  long  and  steady  decline  in  cattle  prices 
over  a  period  of  2  years. 

Now  a  serious  drought  situation  has  set 
in  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  affected  area  Is  as  great  as  all 
New  England,  the  Middle  Atiantlc  SUtes.  and 
west  to  Toledo,  Ohio.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  T.  Benson,  who  has  Just  made  an 
on-the-spot  check,  describes  conditions  as 
"simply  appalling."  Cattle  have  been  starv- 
ing for  lack  of  feed  and  water  and  many 
ranchers  have  been  forced  to  sell  off  their 
stock,  even  their  breeding  herds,  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices. 

Thm»  men  have  asked  for  Government 
help:  not  In  the  sense  of  a  general  govern- 
mental relief  program  for  thoee  who  have  lost 
money  In  their  buslnsas.  but  rather  as  relief 
Is  granted  to  those  visited  by  a  disaster  or 
act  ot  God.  It  is  similar  to  a  situation  where 
an  area  Is  wiped  out  by  a  tornado  or  a  city 
Is  destroyed  by  an  eartlMiuake.  It  lias  been 
the  practice  of  Oovemnaent  to  help  out  in 
such  Bittiatlons  for  many,  many  years  and 
no  one  can  object  to  such  a  practice.  193 
counties  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have,  so  far, 
been  designated  as  being  in  the  disaster  area, 
with  the  drought  still  spreading. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has  a  Live- 
stock Conference  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
prlvUeged  to  be  a  member,  and  which  he 
called  Into  consxUtatlon  before  taking  action. 
President  Elsenhower  assured  the  committee 
of  his  help.  The  administration  has  xk)w 
gone  into  action. 

These  cattle  are  in  a  grass  country  with 
very  little  other  feed  available.  Feeds  held 
In  surplus  by  the  Government  are  being  fur- 
nished for  them:  mainly  cotton  seed,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  com.  of  which  there  Is  an 
abimdance  now  in  storage.  This  feed  Is  not 
being  given  away  but  is  being  furnished  at  a 
price  below  the  Government  support  figure. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  asked  to  allow  reduced  freight  rates  on 
feed  going  Into  the  area  and  on  cattle  com- 
ing out.  I  understand  this  permission  hss 
been  granted  and  the  railroads  are  cooper- 
ating in  the  program. 

Government  beef  purchases  have  been 
stepped  up,  especially  on  the  kinds  of  beef 
that  will  relieve  the  stricken  area.  This  Is  In 
the  form  of  canned  beef  and  gravy,  ham- 
burger beef  and  froaen  uUllty  beef  carcasses. 
Two  hundred  million  additional  pounds  of 
such  beef  will  be  purchased  within  30  weeks 
and  the  jH-ogram  Is  now  under  way.  How- 
ever such  purchases  will  not  result  in  Gov- 
ernment storage  of  huge  stocks  of  Govern- 
ment beef  for  which  there  Is  no  outlet  as 
pxirchases  are  not  contemplated  to  that  ex- 
tent. 

Credit  will  be  extended  to  those  in  need 
of  It  for  the  purchase  of  feed  or  to  hold  at 
least  a  nucleus  of  their  breeding  herds.  In- 
terest wiu  be  charged  on  these  loans  and 
they  will  generally  be  repaid.  ^ 


Some  farmers  have  complained  to  me  that 
the  program  will  enable  commerelal  feed 
lot  operators  and  others  to  feed  cattle  In 
the  drought  area  at  a  lower  cost  In  compe- 
tition to  feeders  In  this  area.  Such  is  not 
the  case. 

Local  committees  will  be  set  up  to  pass 
on  each  application  for  help  on  the  basis  of 
need.  Loans  will  not  be  made  where  local 
bank  credit  is  available  nor  will  strictly 
hopeless  loans  be  undertaken.  Secretary 
Benson  states  that  "We  will  not  use  Federal 
funds  Indiscriminately  to  ball  out  those 
who  may  have  an  emergency  condition  In 
either  farming  or  livestock  operations  that 
Is  merely  a  sideline  operation  to  other  forms 
of  business  enterprtee."  The  program  Is 
beamed  primarily  at  the  preservation  of  the 
foTindatlon  herds  of  cattle  in  the  drought 
area. 

So  much  for  the  drought  situation. 

However  that  Is  only  a  part  of  the  overall 
cattle  problem.  What  can  be  done  to  eco- 
nomically reduce  the  excess  cattle  popula- 
tion all  ovOT  America?  The  first  and  prin- 
cipal answer  Is  to  Just  literally  "eat  our  way 
out"  of  It. 

That  shouldn't  be  too  much  of  a  hard- 
ship on  the  consumer.  Beef  Is  surely  one 
of  our  moet  appreciated  foods  and  one  of 
the  most  healthful.  Prices  are  much  lower 
and  many  more  pounds  can  be  purchased  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  as  was  the  case 
a  year  or  so  ago. 

Price  alone  has  Increased  consumption 
tremendously.  Programs  furthered  by  the 
Department  of  Agrlc\ilture,  the  national  live 
stock  and  meat  board,  meat  packers,  chain 
store  assoclatloxis.  retail  butchers,  hotel  and 
restaurant  ownera.  radio  and  televlalon  sta- 
tions, newspapers,  and  many  others  have 
helped  a  great  deal.  Last  week,  cattle 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  num- 
bered 67  percent  above  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago.  Those  programs  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Up  to  this  point  my  remarks  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  general  public.  From  this  time 
on,  I  would  like  to  particularly  apetX  to  the 
cattle  feeders  of  America. 

Tou  cattle  feeders  have  already  taken 
severe  losses.  Tou  have  gone  through  the 
wringer.  The  next  people  to  be  really  hurt 
are  the  ranchers  who  produce  feeding  cattle. 
That  might  seem  to  be  a  fine  thing  for  you 
and  to  a  certain  extent  you  wUl  benefit  from 
their  distress.  But  If  they  are  forced  out  of 
business  or  must  seriously  deplete  their 
herds,  you  will  suffer  again  In  the  coming 
years,  through  exorbitant  prices  paid  for 
feeders. 

There  are  two  outlets  for  grass-fed  cattle. 
One  is  to  the  slaughterer.  Everything  ap- 
parently possible  is  being  done  to  kaep  that 
channel  open. 

Tlie  other  outlet  is  to  the  cattle  feeder. 
Tliat  channel  appears  to  be  partially  blocked. 

A  certain  fear  psychology  has  built  up,  as 
a  result  of  which  many  feeders  say  that  they 
are  not  going  to  feed  any  cattle  next  year. 
They  refuse  to  buy  at  any  price.  Tet  thM« 
Is  a  price  at  which  cattle  feeding  next  year 
will  be  profitable  and  we  do  not  believe  It 
has  to  be  the  extreme  low  figure  prevalent 
at  some  of  the  southwestern  markets  a  week 
or  two  ago  when  the  heavy  movement  of 
drought  cattle  was  on.  If  feeders  i>erslst  In 
this  tear,  markets  could  become  so  glutted 
that  there  would  be  no  dependable  outlet  for 
grass-fed  cattle.  Slaughterers  ootild  not  kill 
the  entire  supply. 

That  would  ruin  the  western  rancher  and 
many  others  w1k>  raise  and  sell  cattle  off  of 
grass.  It  would  result  in  such  high  prices 
a  year  from  now  that  few  could  afford  to  get 
back  into  the  business.  Oraln-fed  cattle 
would  be  so  scarce  next  year  that  prices 
would  be  sky  high,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
few  who  were  in  but  to  the  Injury  of  thoee 
who  wei«  out  and  to  aaany  miiuons  of  con- 
sumers. 


We  see  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  a  normal 
feeding  operatlotL  There  Is  bound  to  be 
some  reduction  In  feeding  at  the  best,  which 
should  help  future  grain-fed  cattle  prices. 
Past  losses  will  caxise  that  reduction. 

Ranchers  will  no  longer  expand  operations, 
but  wUI  cut  dovm  on  numbers.  Government 
beef  buying  Is  aimed  at  cow  herds,  to  reduce 
overall  cattle  population.  There  should  be 
a  hl^  consumption  rate  with  high  employ- 
ment prevalent  on  at  least  the  present  wage 
scale.  All  signs  point  to  a  continuaQon  of 
good  business. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  are  bound  to  be  rea- 
sonable; certaliUy  far  below  the  going  prices 
of  the  past  3  years.  If  they  get  too  cheap,  it 
wlU  upset  the  whole  cycle,  but  they  wlU  be 
bought  at  a  flgxure  where  a  good  profit  mar- 
gin aeems  assured.  Barring  a  general  busi- 
ness recession,  next  year's  fat  cattle  prices 
should  be  as  high  or  higher  than  during  the 
prssent  year. 

TlM  penduliun  of  supply  and  demand  la 
inclined  to  swing  too  far  to  the  left  and  then 
too  far  to  the  right.  Someone  always  gets 
hurt  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  swing.  It 
has  now  swung  in  the  direction  of  overpro- 
duction. The  next  swing  will  be  In  the  di- 
rection of  scarcity.  We  are  witnessing  that 
operation  right  now  in  the  hog  market. 
Hogs  sold  below  cost  of  production  for  two 
straight  winters.  Many  hog  feeders  went  out 
of  that  business.  Mow  hogs  are  scarce  and 
prices  are  unusually  high  again. 

It  Is  to  the  interest  of  all  of  us  that  tha 
pendulum  does  not  swing  too  far  away  from 
a  normal  supply.  The  cattle  feeder  can  help 
check  that  swing  by  a  normal  cattle-feeding 
operation  this  coming  year.  The  consumer 
can  help  by  a  continued  adequate  consump- 
tion of  beef.  In  the  long  run  all  wUl  be 
benefited. 

This  is  no  time  for  fear. 


I 


Rdbbcr  Plaats  Arc  Next  To  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  ■ooTB  csaouiiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNerrON  of  south  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  recently  we  have  been 
hearing  and  reading  about  the  Govern- 
ment wanting  to  turn  over  the  synthetic 
rubber  plants  to  private  industry.  This 
plan  seems  to  me  another  "giveaway"  to 
big  businees.  In  order  that  some  of  the 
facts  of  this  "giveaway"  might  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd 
an  article  by  Thomas  L.  Steves  entitled 
"Rubber  Plants  A**  Next  To  Go."  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  July  13,  1953. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscor]i« 
as  follows: 
Buana  Plamtb  Aaa  Nkxt  TO  Go— PanrAts 

IMMTRBT    Bio    FIVB    ASS    RSAOT    TO    TAKB 

Ovn  THx  Waa-BUXLT  $660  MnxtoM  Tax- 
ravaw'  iMvamaarr  or  srimEsno  noovc- 


now 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokas) 

One  of  the  last  of  the  great  properties— 
ereated  out  of  our  taxes— that  played  so 
large  a  part  In  both  the  World  War  n  and 
Uie  Korean  war  Is  about  to  go  on  the  auction 
block  to  private  Industry. 

This  Is  the  syntbette-mbber  Industry  and 
Its  components.  In  which  tSSO  mminn  of  cor 
taxpayers'  money  Is  Inverts  d.  It 
MiAied  hutftodly 


rnMr;T}FSCrrkKTAT    1>Vnno-r^A£l2minnwf^Trxr^ 
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_  the  aoutbaMt  Pmdflc  and  cut  off  our 
^tur»l4Ubb«r  ■OTiroa^  8tUl  l«n  in  the  Gov 
mnaumV*  bands  wlU  be  tbe  biggest  of  aU 
our  «at«ni>'^**>  '^^^  »«omlc-«nerg7  tnsteUa- 
tlon  wbicb  b«fl  eort  vm  iMpayuB  »10  billion 
SQ  if.  Public  b— rlnf  now  are  going  on 
bafora  tba  Joint  Oonunlttae  on  Atomle  Bn- 
erg7  on  propoaala  to  turn  orer  davtiopmant 
ot  power  from  atomic  fuela  to  private  ln> 
dmtrr.  but  legtelation  will  be  delarrad  until 
tbe  next  iiTlnn  of  Oongreai  or  later. 

Final  action  la  expected  aoon  on  leglala- 
tlon  to  dispose  of  our  synthetic-rubber  in- 
dustry. The  Bouse  paased  a  bill  some  days 
ago  snd  tbe  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Coxmnlttee  baa  approved  a  eoupanlon  meas- 
ure by  a  strict  party  vote.  8  to  6.  wltb  con- 
sideration by  tbe  Senate  sdMduled  before 
tbe  summer  reoeaa. 

Some  Democrats.  Including  Senator  I«h- 
MAK.  of  New  Tone  will  oppose  sale  of  our 
Oovemment  plants  on  the  grotuid  that  tbla 
period  of  International  emergency  la  not  the 
tiwui  for  tbe  Oovemment  to  turn  looae  tbla 
valuable  asset  which  also,  as  demonstratad 
at  tbe  outset  of  tbe  Korean  war.  can  be 
used  as  a  competitive  yardstick  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  natural  rubber  which  we  must 
Import.  It  came  in  quite  bandy  for  that 
purpoae  when  tbe  natural-rubber  cartel  ran 
up  the  price. 

Indeed,  the  Government's  synthetlc-rul^ 
ber  Industry,  which  is  operated  under  eon- 
tract  with  private  campanlee  on  a  fee  basis. 
Is  a  going  concern.  It  taaa  brought  down 
tbe  price  e€  syntbetle  rubber  so  ttiat  it  la  (m 
a  eempetlttve  basis  with  natural  rubber. 
Xjact  year  tlie  Government's  synthetic-rub- 
ber Industry  showed  a  profit  of  tea  minion. 

The  first  thing  that  win  happen  after  It 
Is  soM  to  private  industry  wiU  be  an  In- 
crease in  the  price  oi  rubber,  according  to 
testimony  of  ofllclals  of  the  RFC.  which  has 
Jurisdiction,  who  expressed  the  belief  that 
such  price  rises,  however,  mlg^t  lie  only  tem- 
porary. The  higher  price  of  rubber  would 
mean  a  hlgh^  cost  of  defense,  since  the 
Oovemment  is  one  of  the  biggest  cilstomers. 
and  it  also  would  be  felt  in  the  pocketbook 
of  the  citlaen  eoneumer. 

Realizing  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
block  the  sale  of  our  Oovemment  synthetic 
rubber  Industry.  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
are  concerned  ehlefiy  that  It  not  be  another 
^giveaway"  to  big  private  Industry.  They 
want  to  see  that  the  Government  gets  a 
fair  price  for  irtiat  we  taxpayers  invested 
In  so  heavily,  and  that  tbe  plants  not  go 
for  a  song  as  happened  with  so  many  other 
war  plants.  Above  all,  they  do  not  want  to 
see  these  valuable  properties  get  heavily 
eoncentrated  In  the  existing  few  big  rubber 
and  oil  ooanpanles  and  thus  Intensify  tba 
trend  toward  monopoly  so  that  something 
we  created  oxit  of  tbe  sweat  of  o\ir  taxea 
beeomaa  a  means  of  gouging  us.  Congress 
adopted  a  policy  of  eventual  sale  to  private 
Industry  in  1M8,  and  some  few  plants  were 
disposed  of  during  the  Truman  adndnlstra- 
tkm. 


I 


The  monopoly  danger  was  stressed  during 
Senate  eomaolttee  hearings  by  Senator  Paui. 
DoooiiAaw  Democrat,  of  nilnoU.  Of  the  28 
planto  to  be  disposed  of,  13  produce  the 
bulk  of  rubber,  that  Is.  general  purpose  rub- 
ber of  the  OR-S  synthetic  type,  with  one 
butyl  rubber  plant  that  produces  only  a  mln- 
Imtim  amotmt.  The  other  plants  produce 
componenta.  Of  the  13  rubber  plants,  tba 
Big  Five  rubber  companies  now  operate 
nine — ^two  each  by  Firestone,  Goodrich. 
Ooodyear,  and  DUltad  Statea  Rubber,  and 
one  by  General  Tire.  These  companies 
themselves  have  01  percent  of  the  assets 
of  the  rubber  industry  in  tbe  entire  country. 

These  and  present  operators  of  component 
produet  plants  are  tba  moat  likely  purchas- 
ers of  the  synthetic  Industry,  according  to 
the  RFC  report  on  disposal  and  its  problems, 
and  testimony  of  RFC  officials.  That  alarmed 
Senator  Douglas  and  other  Senators  beraiisa 
of  its  monopoly  implications.  To  fareetall 
such  monopoly  concentration,  tba  "I^KWts 
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at  wfll  aedc  an  amandmaDt  to  probtt>lt 
the  ]  tig  Five  from  aoqul^ing  more  than  one 
plan  each.   He  ptdatad  out  that  only  as  far 
badq  as   1M7.  tba  big  rubber   eompanlea 
nolo  contendere  to  an  antitrust  suit, 
to  give  plenty  of  time  to  try  to 
new  operators  iQto  syntbetle  rubber, 
as  hippened  in  aluminum  previously.  Sena- 
qoDOLAS  also  wUl  try  to  extend  the  time 
for  submitting  bids  to  tbe  boaid 
by  both  House  and  Senate  bills  to 
of  the  {dants. 

board  would  be  composed  of  three 
appointed  by  tbe  President,  none 
of  lAiom  could  have  had  any  connection 
with  the  rubber  industry  after  January  1. 
1050.  The  board  would  be  required  to  pre- 
sent its  program  to  Congress  by  June  1,  next 
year.  Congress  would  have  a  veto  power 
only  on  the  program  as  a  whole,  not  on  any 
particular  sate. 


Nflmal  Ckanpiofisliip  Ififk  ScImoI 
Rodeo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOXTTB  DAKOTA 

IN  "tHR  8ENATX  OF  IHB  UNTTBD  STATES 
Tuesday.  JiOv  14. 1953 

Mr.  CASE.  BIr.  President,  on  the  24th. 
2Stl].  and  26th  of  thte  month  the  na- 
tion »1  championship  high  school  rodeo 
wlU  be  held  in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  In 
prior  years,  the  national  has  been  in 
Tex  IS.  New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  Mon- 
tani . 

T  lis  event,  started  in  Texas,  has  grown 
froc  I  a  few  member  States  in  1947  to  19 
this  year.  While  this  event  is  primarily 
of  a  1  athletic  nature,  the  national  asso- 
ciat  on  stresses  good  horsemanship, 
spoz  tsmanshlp.  and  scholarship  for 
Anurican  youth  in  an  American  sport. 

Sioce  there  Is  so  much  interest  and 
entt  uaiasm  manifested  by  our  youth  In 
this  event,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hav(  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  article 
supi  Ued  by  a  committee  for  the  Ameri- 
can jLeglon  of  New  Underwood,  S.  Dak., 
whidh  Initiated  the  movement  in  South 
Dak|>ta.  It  tells  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  organisation  and  the  keen 
com)etition  it  engenders. 

Ttere  being  no  objection,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

HI^TOBT  or  THS  NATIOIf  AL  CHAltFlOMSBlP 

HxcB  School  Rodbo 

Stite  high  acbool  rodeos  are  new,  having 

origlfiated  In  Texas  In  1947.     New  Mexico 

their  first  high  school  rodeo  In 

South  Dakota  in  1949.  Louisiana,  and 

foUowing    BXilt    in     1960,    while 

Joined  the  ranks  in  1951.   This  year 

other  States  held  high  school  rodeos 

Nevada,  Wyoming,  and  North  Da- 


sponfored 

1948, 

Ifonfana 

Nebraska 

man 

Inc 
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IM  lUUfrATK  COMPXllTlOir 

Snihuslastic  sponsors  and  promoters  of  the 
Stat«  high  school  rodeos  decided  that  the 
wlnnsrs  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
Btrlvi  I  for  higher  honors  by  pitting  their  skills 
agaii  St  each  other,  and  thus  was  inaugtirated 
the  national  high  school  rodeo.  The  first 
natlQ  Eud  championship  high  school  rodeo  was 
held  [n  Hanettsvllle,  a>BX.,  In  1940.  The  sec- 
ond ^ttooal  oompctltksn  was  held  In  Santa 
N.  Max..  and  tbe  third  In  Sulpber,  La. 
Hie  trourth  annual  bl^  school  rodeo  was 
2ield  ^hst  year  at  Axigusta.  Mont.         .  -i»«...« 


Qffl<riftU  Of  the  national  organisation 
decided  the  national  would  rotate  from 
State  to  State  among  the  members.  Thus 
tbe  National  High  School  Rodeo  Assoclatloa 
la  now  a  new  addition  to  high  school  sports, 
celebrating  its  fifth  year  here  at  Rapid  City. 
Student  oflloers  were  elected  in  1947,  but  it 
was  only  la  1951  that  the  constitution  an4 
bylaws  were  formed  and  a  board  of  directom 
elected. 

OAim  m  POPULABITT 

The  national  Is  now  on  a  firm  footing,  and 
shows  promise  ctf  becoming  one  of  the  great- 
eet  and  moat  attractive  sports  for  the  young 
people  of  our  Nation.  Kacb  year  the  entry 
list  grows  and  each  year  more  and  mora 
States  are  repreeented.  This  year  entries 
have  been  received  from  19  States.  Contest- 
ants of  the  national  are  all  champions  or 
runners-up  of  their  own  State  shows,  only 
the  top  4  in  ea^  event  being  ellglMe.  Thus, 
an  contestants  have  excellent  records  In 
rodeo.  Winners  of  the  national  represent 
the  best  skill  among  this  age  group  in  tba 
United  States  and  merit  the  title  of  national 
champion.  An  an-around  cowboy  and  an 
aU-aronnd  cowgirl  is  chosen  in  each  divtelon. 

Each  year  tbe  girls  are  playing  a  more  Im- 
portant part  in  the  rodeo  field.  Last  year  a 
rodeo  queen  contest  was  added  with  each 
State  selecting  a  queen  to  represent  them  at 
the  national  rodeo.  This  year  breakaway 
calf  roping  has  been  added  to  the  girl  events 
making  for  more  keener  competition.  Tbm 
national  rodeo  queen  is  selected  on  horse- 
manship, personality,  and  appearance,  whila 
the  all-around  cowboy  or  cowgirl  award  la 
won  by  the  contestant  winning  the  most 
points  in  the  contested  events. 

aOVTB  DAKOTAM  BOMOBXD  XJMT  T>*a 

Layt  year  Franklin  Manke,  a  senior  from 
Edgemont  High  School  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota,  won  the  national  champion- 
ship all-nnind  cowboy  award;  Carol  Buchll, 
of  Big  Timber,  Mont.,  a  sophomore,  won  the 
all-around  cowgirl  award;  while  Kart  LI 
Kuhr,  of  Chinook,  Mont.,  was  selected  as  the 
national  high-school  rodeo  queen. 

National  officers  of  the  rodeo  sponsors  are: 
President,  Claude  Mullins,  Halletsvllle,  Tex.; 
vice  president.  Gene  Madsen.  New  Under- 
wood, S.  Dak.;  secretary-treasxirer,  Alton 
Allen.  Halletsvllle.  Tex.  Student  officers  are 
Emmet  Fallon,  president.  Fort  Sumner, 
N.  Mex.;  Nancy  McLean,  vice  president,  of 
Augusta,  Mont.;  and  Larry  Smith,  secretary- 
treasurer,  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

This  year's  rodeo  is  expected  to  be  tba 
largest  yet  held,  with  10  contest  events 
scheduled.  The  events  open  for  boys  ara 
bareback  bronc  riding,  bulldogglng,  f^if 
roping,  saddle  bronc  riding,  cutting  horsa 
contest,  and  Brahma  bull  riding.  For  girls 
they  are  cloverleaf  barrel  race,  cutting  horsa 
contest,  breakaway  calf  roping,  and  the 
rodeo  queen  contest. 

The  National  High  School  Bodeo  Assoda* 
lion  is  devoted  to  good  horsemanship,  sports- 
manship, and  scholarship  for  American  youUi 
In  an  American  sport. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASanf OTOH 

IN  TEE  SSNATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STAHS 

Tuesday,  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
Labor. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto, 
as  follows: 

Umitxo  Statss  Cop  Swttchxs  to  Bio  Busnrass 
8n» 

Last  February  Labor  said  '^t's  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face  that  big  business  and  some 
top  Government  ofllclals  are  steaming  up  a 
drive  to  emascxUate  the  antitrust  lavrs.  upon 
which  the  American  people  have  relied  for  00 
years  to  preserve  democracy  by  preventing 
monopolistic  concentration  of  economic  and 
political  power." 

Now  that  warning  is  confirmed  by  two  offi- 
cial policy  changes  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  two  agen- 
cies for  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Edward  F.  Howrey,  whom  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
FTC,  revealed  both  the  changes.    They  are: 

1.  Howrey  sent  Congress  a  letter  saying  the 
Commission  now  favors,  by  a  majority  of 
S  members  to  2,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Capsbaxt,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  and  op- 
poses a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  KxrAxrvxa. 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee.  Previously  the 
Commission  took  Just  the  opposite  stand  on 
both  bills  by  a  majority  of  3  to  3. 

The  Capehart  bill  piously  pretends  to  en- 
courage "good  faith"  competition  between 
big  business  corporations.  Actually,  it  woiild 
permit  them  to  go  back  to  the  old  basing- 
polnt  system  whl<^  completely  abolished 
price  competition  ^^he  steel,  cement,  and 
other  giant  ind\uti|H| 

Several  years  ago,  imen  the  Supreme  Court 
knocked  out  the  baslng-point  system  after 
a  long  fight  against  it  by  the  FTC,  Capkhabt 
put  tbroiigh  a  bUl  overruling  the  Coxut  and 
legalizing  that  major  weapon  of  monopoly. 
President  Truman  vetoed  tbe  bill,  but  now 
Catxhaxt  Is  confident  Eisenhower  will  sign 
a  measure  accomplishing  the  same  result. 

The  bUl  iKoposed  by  Kbpauves,  an  old 
fighter  against  monopoly  and  price  fixing. 
Is  designed  to  head  off  the  Capehart  bill  by 
maintaining  as  much  of  the  basing-polnt 
ban  as  seems  possible  In  this  Congress  and 
administration . 

How  did  the  S-to-2  FTC  majority  switch 
sides?  The  story  is  simple.  UntU  the  new 
administration  came  in,  the  Commission  had 
three  tried  and  true  foes  of  monopoly.  They 
were  former  Senator  Jim  Mead.  Chairman; 
John  Carson;  and  Stephen  J.  Splngam. 

Eisenhower  replaced  Carson  with  Howrey. 
a  Republican  lawyer  who  had  specialized  in 
defending  monopolists  and  price  fixers  be- 
fore the  FTC.  Albert  A.  Carretta,  a  Demo- 
cratic member,  now  "goes  along"  with  How- 
rey. The  three  votes  for  the  Capehart  bill, 
and  against  the  Kefauver  bUl,  were  those  of 
Howrey,  Carretta,  and  LoweU  B.  Mason,  a 
Republican  who  has  played  the  game  of  big 
business  monopolist  ever  since  he  became  a 
member  of  the  FTC. 

Mead  and  Splngam  have  stood  firm  for 
the  baslng-point  ban  under  both  the  old 
and  new  administrations. 

a.  Even  more  Important  and  significant  is 
a  Howrey  talk  in  which  tbe  new  rrc  Chair- 
man explained  the  Commission's  changed 
attitude  on  antitrust  law  enforcement  In 
general.  In  brief,  he  said  the  FTC  from  now 
on  will  rely  ehlefiy  on  "counseling"  with 
businessmen  and  violators.  Instead  of  proee- 
eutlng  them. 

Laws  passed  by  Congress,  say  the  Com- 
mission, must  issue  a  formal  complaint  and 
start  proceedings  against  antitriist  law  vio- 
lators. Instead  of  doing  that,  under  the 
new  policy  tbe  Commission  will  call  in  the 
violators  and  have  a  pleasant  talk  with  them. 

Thus,  as  one  old  Senator  said,  the  antl- 
tnist  laws  will  be  nullified  in  a  new  way, 
even  more  dangeroiis  than  the  way  tried 
under  the  Republican  administrations  of  the 
isao's. 

President  Harding  appointed  a  man  named 
William  Humphrey  as  Chairman  of  the  FTC. 
Humphrey  asked  Congress  to  cut  the  Com- 
mission's funds  In  half,  and  by  other  meth- 


ods attempted  to  make  tbe  antitnist  laws  a 
"dead  letter."  Roosevelt  finaUy  got  rid  of 
Humphrey  and  again  made  the  FTC  Uncle 
Sam's  strong  "business  poUeeman.** 

Unless  Congress  wants  to  undo  the  00- 
year  fight  against  monopoly  and  price  fix- 
ing. It  will  defeat  the  Capehart  blU  and 
pass  th9  Blefauver  bllL 


i«Td  of  Book  Uaioo  Now  Fron  Stale 
DcpartaMEt  Ortrteas  libraries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

CWTXMmSSSB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  state- 
ment from  Federal  Union.  Inc..  which 
makes  public  a  message  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Mr.  Clarence  K.  Streit, 
regretting  a  report  that  Mr.  Streit's  book 
Union  Now  was  removed  from  certain 
State  Department  overseas  libraries. 

Included  in  the  statement  is  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Federal  Union  Board 
protesting  the  reported  removal  of  Mr. 
Streit's  book,  and  I  am  pleased  to  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  Department  did  not 
issue  any  order  for  such  a  removal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

Federal  Union.  Inc.,  gave  out  today  a  mes- 
sage from  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  its  president,  Clarence  K.  Streit. 
regretting  the  reported  removal  of  his  book 
Union  Now,  from  certain  State  Department 
overseas  libraries  and  testifying  to  bis 
loyalty. 

Tbe  Secretary's  message  said:  "I  hasten  to 
assure  you  that  the  Department  never  issued 
OTders  for  the  removal  of  your  txxkks.  If  they 
were  act\ially  removed  from  some  libraries, 
tbe  action  obviously  had  no  l>earing  on  your 
well-known  status  as  a  loyal  American  citi- 
zen. I  have  checked  vrith  Dr.  Robert  L.  John- 
son, Director  of  the  International  Informa- 
tion Administration,  who  assures  me  that  no 
books  from  the  overseas  libraries  were 
ordered  removed  except  thoee  by  16  authors 
who  were  either  known  Communists  or 
about  whom  there  was  grave  public  doubt.  I 
regret  that  mention  of  removal  of  your  books 
In  connection  with  these  has  caused  you  em- 
barrassment." 

The  Secretary's  message  was  in  answer  to  a 
personal  protest  from  Mr.  Streit  and  to  a 
letter  to  Secretary  DuUes.  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  Dr.  Johnson  by  P.  F.  Brundage, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Federal  Union,  Inc.. 
and  senior  partner  of  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Co.,  transmitting  the  foUowing  resolution 
passed  by  the  Federal  Union  board  June  26: 

"Whereas  it  U  reported  In  tbe  pubUe  press 
that  Union  Now  written  by  Clarence  K. 
Streit,  president  of  this  nonprofit  educational 
membership  association,  has  been  banned 
from  the  library  of  one  of  the  ofltoea  of  tbe 
State  Department  In  India:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  an  energetic  protest  be  im- 
mediately made  to  the  Preaident,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  smd  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Information  Administration  against 
this  repeated  action,  which  might  lead  to  the 
most  absxurd  implioatlons.  wltb  a  request  that 
either  the  report  be  publicly  denied,  tbe  ac- 
tion publicly  retracted,  or  tbe  grounds  for  tbe 
action  be  made  public  and  a  hearing  granted 


at  which  representatives  of  this  board  can 
be  present;  be  it  further 

"Retolved.  That  there  is  no  book  in  ciurent 
circulation  which  is  fundamentally  more 
anti-Communist  than  this  work  of  Clarence 
Streit,  and  that  there  is  no  Individual  in  this 
country  who  has  worked  harder  to  unite  the 
democracies  in  opposition  to  the  Communist 
danger  than  Clarence  Streit  himself;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  general  principle  of 
*book-bumlng'  is  contrary  to  the  ideals  and 
policies  of  this  democracy." 

Readers  of  Union  Now  organized  the  Fed- 
eral Union  Association  in  1839  to  advance  its 
proposal  to  save  freedom  from  dictatorship 
and  war  by  uniting  the  North  AUantic  de- 
mocracies in  a  federal  union  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  United  States  OonsUtuUon. 
Incorporated  in  1940,  iU  national  head- 
quarters are  at  700  Ninth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  it  publishes  the  monthly 
Freedom  and  Union.  Since  its  foundation, 
Mr.  Streit  has  been  its  president. 

In  1B4S,  other  readers  of  the  book,  desiring 
political  action,  organized  the  Atlantic  Union 
Committee  with  Owen  J.  Roberts,  former 
Supreme  Coxu-t  Justice,  as  president.  This 
led  an  impressive  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  introduce  into 
Congress  the  Atlantic  union  resolution  caU- 
ing  for  a  Federal  convention  to  explore  the 
possibiUty  at  forming  a  North  AtlanUc  fed- 
eration. 

Tbe  Federal  Union  statement  explained 
that  Union  Now  is  sometimes  confused  with 
world  government  proposals  that  would  in- 
clude the  Soviet  dictatorship,  but  the  fact  is 
the  book  expressly  opposes  this  and  insists 
the  founders  of  the  {vopoeed  union  be  lim- 
ited to  16  or  so  experienced  democracies  it 
names. 

Federal  Union  annexed  to  Its  statement  to 
tUe  State  Department  2,000  words  of  excerpts 
from  the  various  editions  of  Union  Now. 
showing  how  Mr.  Streit,  through  all  of  them, 
has  consistently  continued  "Union  Now's 
long  campaign  against  all  dictatorships  and 
for  union  of  the  free."  It  includes  this  19i0 
forecast: 

"Faith  and  tnist  in  one  another  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  democratic  system — but  gone 
will  be  the  easygoing  mutual  confidence  of 
our  present  way  of  life  when  we  face  nothing 
but  autocracy  overseas.  It  will  be  replaced 
then  by  a  pervasive  atmosphere  of  mistrust 
and  suspicion.  Bow  long  can  democracy 
siirvlve  In   such   germ-laden   air? 

"Ttate  majesty  of  success  •  •  •  will  then  b« 
working  •  •  •  inside  America  for  the  fa- 
natics and  powerbxmgry  demagogues  In  our 
midst  who  fancy  themselves  as  dictators. 
It  will  be  serving  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
these  rabblerousera.  It  wlU  be  serving  him 
while  democrats  are  apologizing  or  recrimi- 
nating •  •  •  and  while  many  forces  are 
working,  as  stealthily  and  continuously  ns 
malignant  microbes,  to  centralize  total  power 
In  the  United  States  in  one  man's  hands. 
This  invasion  •  •  •  will  be  going  on  in- 
creasingly, no  matter  who  is  President  or  how 
much  he  promises  and  sincerely  desires  to 
decentralize,  if  we  abandon  the  Old  World 
to  autocracy." 

In  the  wartime  edition  of  Union  Now  In 
IMS,  when  Soviet  popularity  was  at  a  peak 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Streit  warned: 

"Now  for  the  first  time  in  Eurc^>e  we  have 
to  reckon  with  a  great  power  whose  pos- 
sibilities of  expansion  do  not  solely  depend 
on  the  old  European  methods  of  conquest. 
The  Soviet  Federation  •••has**»a 
technique  of  revolution  and  a  party  built 
up  in  many  lands  through  many  years  to 
facilitate  such  expansion,  a  party  disciplined 
to  obey  blindly  the  Moscow  line. 

"Is  It  too  much  to  conclude  that  the  new 
democratic  regimes  in  Europe  are  fore- 
doomed in  such  conditinsia  to  go  Kmrmaikf^ 
way?  *  *  *  Under  tbts  bypnthssis  tbay  has* 
no  altomatlve.  ttoar*  Is  ao  Uatoa  of 
radea  to  wblcb  aaqr 
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try  ovr  ItM  way  of  Ule  aould  hop*  to  •»> 
ter.  •  •  • 

"COuId  you  blame  the  Sovlat  Union  for 
spreading  thue  wiUy  nllly  through  caatam 
Europe.  Oermany.  Italy.  Cauna?  Nature 
abhon  a  Tacuum  not  only  in  physics  but 
j^if.  m  politics.  It  was  this  kind  of  demo- 
cratic vacuum  that  led  to  the  Nazi  spreading 
through  Biirope.  And  today  as  In  1939  Union 
Now  calls  attention  to  the  cause  of  this 
vacuum  and  the  danger  in  it." 

In  the  five  new  chapters  Mr.  Strelt  added 
to  the  postwar  edition  of  Union  Now  In 
1949.  be  wrote: 

•titlll  disunited,  the  democrades  stffl  con- 
front a  formidable  dlctatoTBhlp  •  •  •  bent 
on  driving  individual  freedom  off  the  earth, 
and  enslaving  aU  mankind.  •  •  •  Still 
without  a  central  government,  the  free  At- 
lantic community  still  Invites  economic 
collapee  and  another  world  war." 

The  Federal  Union  statement  added:  "One 
could  hardly  And  better  proof  of  the  dan- 
gets  in  the  so-called  book  burning  than  that 
a  directive  aimed  at  known  or  seriously  sus- 
pected Communists  should  have  resulted  In 
the  reported  banning  of  Union  Now." 


EXTENSION  OfP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  HUBIH  DAKOTA 

or  TBS  SKNATB  OF  TSB  UNITKD  8TATSS 

Tuesday,  July  14. 19S3 

Mr.  LANOER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appoidix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  editorial 

entitled   "Fifth   Horseman."   from   the 

Washington  Post  of  April  12,  1953.    The 

i  I  editorial  pays  very  high  tribute  to  the 

I'  distUigaished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

'  '  [Mr.  Hkndrickson],  who  advocated  and 

oMained  passage  by  the  Senate  of  an 

appropriation  to  provide  for  the  invest 

tigation  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  a 

subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

FifTB  HoasncAV 

SenatcMT  HnoMucxaoif  has  applied  the  term 
*tlUi  horseman  of  doom"  to  the  growing 
problem  of  crime  among  American  youth. 
"Juvenile  delinquency,"  he  said,  "is  at  its 
hlgheet  peak  since  World  War  n,  and  the 
crimes  being  committed  by  the  young  ot  our 
Nation  are  harder,  fiercer,  more  ahocklng 
than  ever  before  in  our  Nation's  history." 
This  Is  the  stark  consideration  which  led 
Mr.  BBOMUcxaoir,  in  collaboration  with  Sen- 
ator K^Auvm.  to  sponsor  some  time  ago  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  study  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  United  States.  The  need 
for  such  a  study  has  been  ace<vded  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  locally  In  the  recent 
police  raid  on  a  teen-age  fraternity  smcHur 
at  which  obscene  motion  pictures  were 
czhlblted. 

Juvenile  delinquency  does  not  arise  out  ot 
any  Innate  depravity  in  American  youth;  it 
arises  out  of  environmental  defects  for 
which  the  adult  members  of  society  are  re- 
sponsible. "It  is  important  that  we  get  at 
and  understand  the  roots  of  this  problem, 
the  sociological  reasons  for  Juvenile  delln> 
quency."  the  two  sponsoring  Senators  said  in 
a  Joint  statement,  "in  order  to  {vevent  the 
development  of  new  gangs  every  generatton." 
This  is  scarcely  a  task  for  amateur  tnvestl- 
gatora,  however  well-lntentloned.  It  calls  for 
the  skins  ol  peyehologisU  and  psychiatrists. 


_  wcrkaiB  and  cbUd-guldance  experts. 
[talla  nothing  leas  than  an  esaml nation 
the  eoonomlc  and  sodaf  oiHidltlona  In 
urban   centers   which   have   been   the 

^  grounds  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

pktlence.  not  sense tionsHsm,  will  have  to 
ib.0  committee's  guide;  stvibbom.  elusive 
f  acu.  not  headlines,  will  have  to  be  its  goaL 
a  difficult  task,  for  all  that  has  been 
about  Juvenile  delinquency;  but  It  is 
that  urgently  needs  to  be  undertaken, 
is  too  much  loose  talk  about  delln- 
Tlw  conunittee  had  better  find  out. 
lei^  with,  whether,  in  fact,  narcotic  ad- 
diction   is    widespread    among    the    young, 
moral  laxity  is  prevalent,  whether 
cr  schools  or  churches  are  playing 
full    part    in    pronK>ting   the    healthy 
1  of  Juveniles.     Senator   KxrAtnncx  is 
right  In  pointing  out  that  "if  we  are 
.'ing  our  armed  strength  for  the  long 
of  the  cold  war,  It  becomes  imperative 
we  find  the  right  answers  for  approprl- 
local    and    Federal     action."     For    in- 
dubitably the  real  and  irreplaceable  source 
American  strength  lies  In  the  Nation's 
yoi  ith. 
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WtKOMiB    (Wssroots    Speak    Up    •■ 
Behalf  of  Controdm  ForetfB  Policy 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoitsnf 
THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'l'ED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Juiy  14, 19S3 

iir.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
pr  jviously  commented  in  the  Senate  re- 
gardlng  the  overwhelming  reaction 
wlich  has  come  to  me  from  the  people 
of  my  State  in  support  of  my  efforts  on 
be  lalf  of  sound  American  foreign  policy 
la  dershlp. 

;  have  reproduced  In  the  CoNcais- 
814  NAL  RjHXNU)  a  great  many  of  the  fine 
m(  !Si%ge8  which  have  poured  in.  I  have 
do  oe  so  as  a  matter  of  principle,  not  of 
pe  *sonaIity.  I  have  felt  that  these  mes- 
sa  res  are  a  better  indication  of  the  genu- 
ini  feeling  of  the  people  of  my  State — 
on  the  principles  involved — than  was 
th  i  unfortunate  censure  resolution  which 
wf  s  adopted  early  in  June.  That  action 
to  >k  place  at  the  State  Republican  con- 
ve  tition  at  the  behest  of  a  small,  back- 
wi  rd-looklng  minority. 

rhe  excerpts  which  follow  not  only 
re  jresent  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Wis- 
co  aain,  but  of  the  people  of  America  as  a 
wl  lole — who  support  the  foreign  policies 
of  [the  President  of  the  United  States. 

[  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
Wl  re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ElCXSPTS 


PaoM  Wisoomar  LzTrxaa  Cokfu- 
lOBifnira  SmaToa  Wnn 

Prom  Washington,  D.  C: 

'As  a  Wisconsin  voter,  I  want  to  express 
m; '  thanks  for  your  support  of  President 
El  enhower's  stand  tn  exposition  to  the 
damaging  Brlcker  amendment. 

The  action  of  the  Wiaconstn  State  Be- 
pv  Ulcan  convention  In  passing  a  resolution 
ooisoring  you  for  your  position  on  the 
Brlcker  amendment  was  imcaUed  for  and 
UE  fair.  I  have  been  hi^^y  to  learn  of  the 
Hqe  letters  you  Itavs  been  reoelving  trom 


WiaeoiMln  voters  and  the  support  which  baa 
been  given  you  In  this  matter  by  some  o<. 
our  State's  most  responsible  newspapera." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Prom  ICUwoukee: 

"I  have  Jiist  heard  a  radio  commentators* 
broadcast,  and  I  am  fxuiona. 

"He  urged  Wisoonsin  people  to  write  to 
you  and  to  condemn  you.  I  want  to  write 
again  to  praise  you  for  aU  of  your  reoent 
efforta  in  aupport  of  a  btpartlaan  for^gn 
policy,  on  which  the  great  majority  of  ttoa 
Anaerlcan  people  agree." 

•  •  •  e  • 

From  Madison: 

"In  the  past  I  have  not  been  one  of  your 
ardent  supporters. 

"I  do,  however,  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  reoent  stand,  supporting  President 
Elsenhower   In   International  relations." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Madison:  "I  write  as  one  Wisconsin 

Bepubllcan  to  congratxilate  you  on  the  stand. 
you  have  taken.  Your  position  la.  of  course,' 
sound  and  the  one  that  we  miist  malntJtlQ, 
in  foreign  policy  matters." 

From  Wauaau: 

"Our  gratitude  to  you  for  your  courageous 
leadership  in  American  poUcy  in  world  af- 
fairs, for  your  steadiness  of  Judgment,  and, 
for  your  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  our 
country  and  our  State  of  Wisconsin. 

"And  our  regrets  for  your  undeserved  treaty", 
ment  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  your  constitu- 
ents.   But  their  attacks  but  make  you  loom 
the  larger  in  positive  leadership. 

"We  are  proud  of  you.  Senator  Wnxr.  ot 
yo\u  work  and  courage  In  these  Important 
times." 

From  Madison: 

"We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
yoTir  stand  on  the  Brlcker  amendment,  par- 
ticularly  in  light  of  the  opposition  from  the 
State  Republican  party. 

"We  think  that  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
you  are  expressing  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  In  eontln\ilng  your 
opposition  to  this  amendment." 

•  •  •  •  e 
From  Milton: 

"I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your 
stand  against  the  Brlcker  amendment.  Also 
the  tidelands-oil  situation. 

"You're  getting  better  and  better.  Keep 
up  the  good  work." 

From  Eau  Claire:  "Jxut  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  I.  and  my  friends,  are  with  you 
on  the  Brlcker  amendment.  We  are  against 
those  who  so  rudely  censured  you  because 
of  the  amendment.  Thank  goodness,  we 
have  a  Senator  who  is  man  enough  to  speak 
out  for  the  good  of  our  country." 

•  •  •  •  e 
From  Milwaukee: 

"I  wish  to  take  this  perhaps  belated  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  you  on  your  stand  on 
the  so-called  Brlcker  amendment  and  your 
realistic  approach  to  our  international  re> 
latlons. 

"I  sincerely  regret  the  actions  of  a  few 
misguided  Wisconsin  Bepublicans  in  thetr 
denunciation  of  your  policies  and  I  cer* 
talnly  hope  that  you  will  find  it  possible  to 
keep  up  the  good  work  you  have  been  doing 
lor  our  country." 

From  Baldwin: 

"I  wanted  you  to  know  that  our  delegation 
from  St.  Croix  County  was  very  much  pleased 
with  your  talk  to  the  convention.  We  feel 
that  in  the  short  time  our  administration 
has  been  in  office,  the  affairs  of  our  Nation 
have  been  handled  In  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  In  this 
vicinity,  do  not  hesitate  to  oaU  upon  ma." 


Tnm  Ripoa:  *Vembers  of  Ctmgress 
elected  to  easrdae  thetr  best  Judgment  on  aU 
matters.  As  I  have  written  you  before.  I 
think  you  have  done  a  good  Job  of  support- 
ing those  causes  that  to  you.  honestly  and 
with  the  best  information  at  hand,  think 
right  and  prc^Mr  and  In  the  best  interests 
of  all  of  us.  And  certainly  you  ahoiUd  not 
have  been  so  unfairly  treated  by  an  element 
of  your  own  party." 

•  •  •  •  e 
'^  From  Madison: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  are  very  disturbed 
about  the  poor  suj^xjrt  given  you  at  the  re- 
cent State  Republican  convention. 

"As  Wisconsin  voters  we  want  to  congratu- 
late  you  on  your  work  as  chal— nan  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We 
believe  the  country  will  be  served  best  if  you 
continue  your  work  in  foreign  policies  as 
you  have  in  the  past,  and  work  hand  in  hand 
with  President  Elsenhower  in  doing  so. 

"If  we  In  the  Midwest  retreat  to  isola- 
tionism, it  will  have  the  effect  of  a  pat  on 
the  back  to  communism,  and  it  will  he 
discouraging  to  say  the  least  to  those  under 
the  Communist  yoke  now. 

"If  you  continue  your  work  In  the  fut\ire. 
as  you  have  in  the  past,  you  can  be  assvired 
of  our  sun>ort  in  the  next  election. 

"Congratulations  on  a  job  well  done.** 

Rom  Madison:  *^our  farslghted  vision 
and  enlightened  leadership  ss  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  done  much  to  instill  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  the  present  foreign 
policy  ot  our  Ooverment.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  very  HresponBlble  action  of  certain  ale- 
ments  of  the  Wisconsin  Republican  Party 
In  censuring  your  opinion  of  the  proposed 
Brlcker  amendment  will,  not  be  construed 
as  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the 
pec^le  of  this  State.  You  are  presently 
providing  the  sort  of  leadership  which  has 
characterised  Wlaeonain  In  the  past,  but 
which  has  been  noticeably  missing  In  recent 
days." 

•  •  e  •  • 

From  Milwaukee:  "For  some  Ume  I  have 
Intended  writing  you  to  commend  you  on 
the  stand  you  have  taken  on  aaany  pational 
and  International  affairs  in  reeent  Inonths. 
The  disgraceful  actions  of  the  State  Bepub- 
llcan Party  at  their  meeting  in  Madlaon 
last  week  have  made  It  even  more  impera- 
tive that  I  write  you  and  express  to  you 
my  feeling  ot  confidence  in  your  work. 

"By  your  continued  support  of  the  U.  N., 
President  Elsenhower,  and  International  leg- 
islation you  win  continue  to  grow  in  stature 
as  a  statesman.  There  is  great  need  of 
such  statesmanship  today  to  curb  the  hys- 
teria that  is  so  prevalent.** 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Delavan:  "Just  a  note  to  applaud 

your  recent  "we  do  not  go  it  alone*  state- 
ment upholding  the  United  Nations — and 
your  support  of  the  Elsenhower  foreign  pol- 
icy In  opporing  the  Brlcker  amendment." 

y^m  Appleton:  "Z  shoiUd  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  forth- 
right and  courageous  stand  during  the  re- 
cent State  Bepubllcan  convention.  As  a 
member  of  that  body.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  many  t^l"fc<"g  Bepublicans  are  not 
only  in  accord  with  your  stand  on  the 
Brlcker  resolution,  et  al..  but  feel  you  have 
achieved  a  great  victory  In  refusing  to 
knuckle  tmder  to  the  local  party  bosses. 
Many  people  I  have  talked  to  are  drawing 
parallels  between  you  and  that  late  great 
Senator,  Arthur  Vandenberg. 

"Actions  of  the  party  leaders  in  this  State 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  the  Republican  pUtform.  or  the 
actions  of  our  titular  leader  President 
Elsenhower.  I  feel  sure  this  matter  wUl  be 
corrected. 

xcax  App.    -  m 


to  nns  agaia,  yov  : 
be  sure  of  oonttaued  seaport  In  an  active 
manner  from  Republicans  in  this  area." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Wntn  Madlaon: 

"As  a  realdent  of  our  great  State  of  ^ns- 
conain  I  want  to  t^  you  how  embarrassed 
I  was  when  I  read  In  the  newspapers  of  the 
way  you  ware  treated  on  your  last  visit  to 
Madison.  I  am  not  a  member  of  your  po- 
litical party,  but  I  still  think  that  the  cOoe 
and  the  position  you  hold  in  our  Government 
is  such  that  all  people  here  in  Wisconsin 
should  be  proud  of. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work  that  ycni  are  do- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  the  rank  and  flle  of  the 
people  that  you  represent  are  proud  of  the 
important  post  our  senior  Senator  from  Wla- 
oonsln  holds." 

nxnn  Eau  Claire:  "A  lot  of  your  friends  tn 
Eau  Claire,  particularly  at  the  college,  want 
jrou  to  know  that  we  applaud  your  stand  on 
the  International  situation,  and  resent  the 
action  of  the  Republican  group  at  Madison. 
We  thought  we  were  all  good  Republicans, 
too.  and  supporters  of  the  President,  but 
scunetimes  we  wonder  Jiist  what  is  happen- 
ing here  in  Wisconsin.  At  all  eventa.  I  Just 
want  you  to  know  that  a  host  of  us  are  with 
you  In  your  efforts  to  bring  order  out  ot  chaos 
In  a  mad  world.'* 

•  •  •  •  • 

nx>m  Oshkosh:  "^or  some  time  I  have 
wanted  to  write  you  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion in  order  to  encourage  as  much  as  one 
person  can  the  commendable  brand  of  states- 
manship which  you  have  exhibited  recently. 
I  myself  am  not  a  partisan  in  politics  but 
my  sympathies,  frankly  are  more  often  with 
the  Democratic  Party  policies  than  with  the 
Republican.  I  believe  that  your  views  in 
foreign  policy  particvQarly  deeerve  the  sup- 
port of  people  like  myself  who  attempt  to 
follow  an  eclectic  policy  In  politics.  I  have 
heard  a  great  many  persons  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  and  who  are  likewise  Inde- 
pendent in  politics  exprees  a  like  opinion  of 
your  actions.  If  you  continue  steadfastiy  In 
your  present  course,  you  can  count  on  ma 
to  do  what  I  can  for  yon.** 

From  Milwaukee: 

"Especially  in  times  of  political  tribula- 
tions there  are  thoee  of  us  who  recognise  the 
basic,  sound  qualtttes,  and  the  vision  which 
you  are  directing  for  the  good  of  the  people 
as  a  whole — this  often  at  the  price  of  per- 
sonal popularity. 

"To  exerdae  theee  characteristics  aggres- 
sively and  constantly  requires  a  Judgment, 
courage,  and  unselflshneas  found  only  in  a 


"Please  accept  this  short  note  as  a  reassur- 
ing pat  on  the  back  and  a  warm  handclasp 
with  an  encouraging  'well  done.' 

"Keep  up  the  good  work." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Rom  Fond  du  Lac: 

"I  wish  that  I  had  been  present  at  the 
convention,  as  I  would  certainly  have  wanted 
to  register  my  disapproval  of  thia  acti<m.  I 
cannot  understand  the  attitude  that  scnne 
Republicans  in  our  State  take.  We  have  a 
great  administration  and  I  feel  that  we  should 
back  it  up  fully  in  all  respects. 

"I  also  want  you  to  know  that  I  personally 
think  that  you  are  doing  an  outotaiuUng  Job 
and  that  in  tpite  ot  the  attitude  of  s(Mne 
dlsgrxmtled  people.  I  know  that  you  will  have 
XJba  courage  to  always  stand  behind  yoiir 
convictions.  PersonaUy.  I  feel  that  you  are 
one  of  the  finest  chairmen  we  have  ever  had 
for  our  Committee  on  Foralgn  Affairs.  X 
admire  your  position  and  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  completely  behind  yoxi.  If  I  can 
be  of  assistance  at  any  time,  plsaae  feel  free 
to  call  on  me.** 

e  •  •  •  *' 


you  have  made  very  proud  your 
many  friends  In  Wisoonsin. 

**We  are  aa  proud  ot  your  unllinehing  stand 
on  the  Brlcker  amendment  as  we  were 
sahamed  of  the  unbelievable  and  ahameful 
behavior  of  aome  of  the  over-yo\ing  at  tIM 
Bepubllcan  meeting  in  Madison  recently.  7 

"We  Uke  your  firm  stand  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy  (though  many  of  us 
were  Stevenson  voters^ ,  as  we  liked  your  tide- 
lands  stand  and  your  courage  in  denouncing 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  take  control  of 
the  Bepubhean  Party  and  Isolate  the  Chief 
Executive.*' 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Madlaon:  "In  the  reoent  Incident 
of  the  State  Republican  meeting  I  was  great- 
ly shocked  at  the  shortsightedness  and  down- 
right bad  manners  of  the  delegates  in  their 
attitude  toward  your  leadership  in  intema- 
tiooal  relations.  May  I  assure  you  of  the 
gratitude  of  many  other  cltiaens  who  were 
not  able  to  be  vocal  oo  that  oceaaion  and 
our  earnest  de^re  that  you  go  on  in  your 
work  ot  strengthening  our  international 
policy  through  the  United  Nationa." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Madison: 

"I  wish  to  express  my  regret  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  State  convention  blasted  you. 
and  that  for  which  they  did  it.  It  marka  a 
low.  not  only  in  the  political  arena,  but  also 
In  thetr  attitude  on  the  Brlcker  amendment. 

"I  wiah  to  encourage  you  la  the  stand  and 
Inform  you  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
stand  with  you  in  your  cruaade  of  right  and 
law,  against  fear  and  ignorance,  in  Govern- 
ment and  the  Republican  Party." 

From  Wausau: 

"I  am  writing  to  express  my  regret  for  the 
many  discourteous  and  Ignorant  utterances 
that  have  been  made  recently  by  certain 
persons  in  this  State  who  do  not  understand 
the  position  you  have  taken. 

"1  have  myself  not  always  agreed  with  you 
In  the  past,  but  I  have  eome  arovmd  to  see 
that  you  are  right  in  your  policy  on  our  for- 
eign relations.  It  is  possible  that  those  vrho 
criticise  you  today  will  belatedly  discover, 
•s  I  did,  that  you  are  right. 

"There  are  many  of  us  who  hope  that  you 
will  continue  your  courageous  stand  for  a 
sound  and  honorable  foreign  policy,  un- 
deterred by  the  carping  criticism  of  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  problem  as  well  as 
you  or  given  it  as  much  thought.  To  a  man 
as  friendly  as  you  are  It  must  be  painful 
to  be  misunderstood,  but  in  time  ycur  crltlca 
will  come  around  and  stand  with  you,  and 
they  will  by  then  have  forgotten  they  ever 
tpoike  against  you." 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Mllwaxikee: 

"I  have  noticed  with  great  regret  the  at- 
tacks upon  you  by  certain  factions  of  the 
Bepubllcan  Party  because  of  your  stand  in 
oppoalng  the  Brlcker  resolution.  Again  I 
wish  to  conunend  you  for  your  excellent 
Jiulgment  in  taking  such  a  stand  in  opposing 
this  resolution  In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
sponsored  by  another  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

"You  will  have  strong  support  In  your 
stand  against  the  Brlcker  resolution  both  In 
the  rank  and  flle  ctf  the  Bepubllcan  and 
Democratic  Partlea.  I  hope  that  you  wlU 
continxM  to  carry  on  your  excellent  flght 
against  the  ad<vtlon  at  tbU  resolution." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Milwaukee: 

"This  recent  attack  against  you  from  some 

elemente  within  the  Wisconsin  Bepubllcan 

Party  has  Anally  pushed  me  to  write,  which  K 

hate  like  sin  to  do. 
"I  would  like  to  state  here  Oiat  I  have  been 

Impressed  wRh  your  cOarts  for  o«r  State 
Andftt  the  United Stalfssaa a wkola.   Xltta 
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particularly  your  scnrloe  Da  matto*  of  for- 
eign roUcT — this  extending  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  and  concerned  wltb  eomplcx 
loTOM  wbieb  aeldoni  lend  tlwiwieelTea  to  Juicy 
If  dUnra  or  pate  on  tbe  back  for  you. 

"I  tiiinfc.  above  all.  I  Uke  your  abUtty  to 
keep  your  balance.  In  theae  dayi  tliia  aeems 
not  ao  eaay  to  do.  I  certainly  taavent  agreed 
wltli  ererythlng  you  bave  supported,  but 
that  has  been  my  fault  for  not  kicking  In 
my  two  bits. 

*^  you  should  run  for  oOee  again — and  I. 
for  one.  hope  you  do — and  things  look  tough 
X  would  be  pleased  to  offer  what  Uttle  help  or 
legwork  I  can." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Prom  ICUwaukee:  ~I  was  an  alternate  dele- 
gate at  the  State  Republican  conTention  at 
Madison  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  and  was 
shocked,  ashamed,  and  disgusted  by  the  ac- 
tions there  of  a  very  small  minority  group 
who  do  not  have  the  facility  and  wisdom  to 
reeognixe  the  great  representation  that  you 
are  giving  this  State  In  Washington.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  trust  that  this  Isolated  inci- 
dent will  In  nowise  affect  the  great  work 
which  you  are  doing  for  this  Nation." 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Black  River  Falls: 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  the  action  of 
the  Etepublican  convention  in  Wisconsin  was 
not  the  true  sentiment  of  all  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  was  a 
delegate,  however  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
convention.  I  have  talked  to  Republicans 
throiighout  the  entire  State  who  are  in  full 
accord  with  your  program.  Among  these 
are  the  county  chairmen  of  some  of  the 
larger  counties. 

"Certainly  we  as  Republicans  must  sup- 
port our  President's  program." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Milwaukee: 

"Along  with  a  multitude  of  others,  I  have 
been  watching  the  extraordliutry  phenom- 
enon known  as  the  recent  Republican  con- 
vention in  Wisconsin.  I  And  It  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  that  partlciilar  group  of  indi- 
viduals speak  for  the  Republicans  of  tbe 
State  of  Wisconsin.    Certainly  I  hope  not. 

"Along  with  the  multitude  of  others  I 
follow  the  press  reports.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  giving  to  the  Nation  a  type  of 
leadership  which  we  so  greatly  need  at  this 
time.  For  your  statemansblp  and  yoxur  wis- 
dom and  courage  we  are  grateful." 

Fft>m  Delavan: 

"As  one  who  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
last  fall,  I  offer  a  word  of  commendation  and 
encouragement  to  you  in  these  days  when 
some  of  the  powers  that  direct  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  this  State  seem  to  be 
"drunk  with  power"  to  the  extent  that  they 
play  politics  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 

"An  almost  last  straw  is  the  action  of  the 
recent  Republican  convention  in  Its  at- 
tempt to  repudiate  you  on  the  Bricker 
amendment,  and  international  policy.  It 
makes  us  sick  at  heart,  as  no  doubt  it  does 
you.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  it  la  the 
view  of  a  majority  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  this  State.  It  is  certainly  not  a  view 
of  the  majority  of  our  citizens. 

"So  we  urge  you  to  keep  to  yotir  course  In 
the  matter  of  international  relations.  Our 
president  needs  the  support  of  true  states- 
men, and  strong  leadership.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  stand  by  your  guns. 
Principles  are  still  worth  dying  for,  and  it 
takes  strong  men  to  maintain  them.  For 
In  the  long  run.  nothing  Is  ever  settled  nor 
solved,  unless  based  on  principle*  that  are 
right." 

From  Sussex: 

"I  sincerely  regret  the  event*  that  took 
place  at  Madison.  It  was  not  only  out  of 
order  but  timed  when  most  of  the  dele- 
gates had  already  left. 

"Don't  let  these  harpoons  dlstxirb  you.  If 
you  were  running  for  reelection.  I  believe 
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y<  la  woold  develop  the  highest  majority  you 
ei«r  had.    Kind  regmrd*." 

•  •  •  •  e 

From  Marinette: 

"Speaking  for  the  executive  council  at  the 
diunty  TOCH*.  I'd  like  to  commend  you  for 
yi  >ur  stand  on  the  Bricker  amendment,  your 
oaaeless  efforts  for  the  St.  Lawrence  aea- 
w  ij.  your  stand  on  tideland  oils,  and  on  an 
o<  'erall  good  Job  as  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
el  sn  Affairs  Conunlttee.  Keep  up  the  good 
w  irk — Wisconsin  is  proud  of  you  and  we're 
a^  for  you. 

"Further,  we  will  have  no  part  of  stupid 
censure  on  the  part  of  the  Wisconsin  reac- 
tionaries. 

"May  I  remind  you  of  the  old  theatrical 
p:  overb  to  the  effect  that  no  monument  was 
e^  er  erected  to  a  critic.  I  think  it  applies 
p  trfectly  to  the  latest  act  of  organized 
idiocy." 

Fnun  Madison : 

"I  have  been  Intending  for  some  days  to 
wHte  you  a  booster  letter.  I  think  the  re- 
b  ike  you  received  at  the  OOP  convention  in 
tl  Lis  city  was  a  low  attack  engineered  by  a 
81  nail  minority  group  who  seek  to  desuoy 
you  and  all  you  stand  for.  You  have  done 
nany  great  services  for  the  Nation  and  the 
Bspubllcan  Party,  but  always  the  Nation 
ft -St.     These  men  wish  to  subordinate  you, 

loyal  Republican,  with  the  same  methods 
t^ey  use  on  all  who  oppose  their  selfish  alms. 

"Please  pardon  the  direct  remarks.  I  am 
a  third-year  graduate  student  at  the  Unl- 
VI  Tslty  and  a  resident  of  Wisconsin.  My 
fi  mlly  has  been  Republican  for  many,  many 
y  tars,  but  always  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
ty first. 

"Keep  up  the  good  fight  azuL  best  wishes." 

•  •  •  •  • 
From  Kenosha: 
"I  agree  with  you  in  yo\ir  rejection  of  the 

Sklcker  amendment.  The  censure  which 
tike  Republican  Party  heaped  on  you  wa* 
uuiecessary.  It  Is  a  usual  practice  In  hu- 
nan  nature  to  ridicule  and  condemai  when 
111  doesn't  understand." 


(  ae  Hondredth  Amuwtnuj  of  tlie  D«atli 
•f  Daud  Webster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  MJMMtk 

J^  THE  6ENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
,  1952.  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tdr  from  Massachusetts  [Mr,  Salton- 
s-jallI  delivered  the  address  commem- 
orating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
d(  >ath  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  services  con- 
d  icted  at  the  Webster  cemetery  plot  in 
li  arshfleld.  Mass.  The  address  is  so  in- 
U  rmatlve,  so  able,  and  so  timely  in  both 
it !  words  and  its  sentiments  with  refer- 
ence to  our  strengthening  of  the  United 
N  itions,  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tc  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 

tie  RCCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adress 
w  .s  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Ricobo, 
M  follows: 

R)  MASKS  or  How.  Lcvkkstt  Saltonstall,  or 
klAssACBUsrrrs.   at  thb   Danikl   Webstex 

kfKlCOKIAI.    BXXBCiaXS,    TRK    WXBSTCS    CXME- 

mr  Plot,  MASaimxLP,  Mass.,  October  24, 
1953 

We  are  here  to  commemorate  the  100th 
ai  niversary  of  Daniel  Webster's  death.    The 


example  of  his  life  has  alwayi  !)**&  a  source 
at  great  pride  to  us  New  Bnglander*.  Be  was 
one  of  our  greatest  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  So  we  are  at  this  spot  to  think  of 
his  career  and  itc  effect  on  the  life  of  otu- 
country. 

Almcst  from  his  earliest  days.  It  was  dear 
to  the  people  of  his  time  that  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  certain  to  play  an  important  part 
In  the  development  of  our  nation. 

HlB  birth  in  1783  )ust  before  the  framing 
erf  our  Constitution,  placed  him  almost  at 
once  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  to  see 
Thirteen  Original  States  grow  in  strength  and 
In  character  as  units  of  government,  to  work 
together  to  form  a  central  government,  and 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  In 
world  affairs. 

We  who  are  admirers  of  Daniel  Webster 
know  well  of  the  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice which  he  rendered  to  New  England  and 
to  the  America  of  his  day.  As  a  Member  o( 
Congress,  as  one  who  contributed  largely  to 
the  revising  of  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  United  States  Senator,  as  a 
world  traveler,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  served 
his  country  diligently  and  with  devotion. 
He  grew  with  every  pesaing  year  to  a  deeper 
and  wider  appreciation  of  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  having  men  develop  their  govern- 
ments, local.  State,  and  National,  to  serve 
for  their  mutvial  benefit  and  advantage. 

We  are  only  to  familiar  with  Daniel  Web- 
ster's love  of  Dartmouth  College,  of  his 
famous  address  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case,  and  of  his  often  quoted  statement.  "It 
Is  a  snuUl  college,  but  there  are  those  who 
love  It."  Today  Dartmouth  Is  a  great  col- 
lege, physically,  and  IntellectuaUy,  and  there 
are  many  thousands  who  love,  respect,  and 
admire  it  for  the  achievements  of  its  sons 
in  countless  fields. 

Let  me  add  that  as  a  Harvard  man,  I  am 
only  too  painfully  aware  of  the  abilities  of 
the  sons  of  Dartmouth  on  the  football  field. 

Thinking  of  Dartmouth  and  its  growth 
reminds  us  also  of  the  tremendoxu  changes 
in  our  manner  of  doing  things  in  the  100 
years  since  Daniel  Webster's  death.  Web- 
ster, of  course,  was  one  of  our  great  orators 
and  we  think  of  him,  Edward  Everett,  Lin- 
coln, and  other  speakers  of  that  day  as  they 
stood,  often  In  the  open  air.  addressing 
thousands  of  people  without  the  aid  of  mi- 
crophone or  public-address  system  of  any 
sort.  Today  a  puUic  speaker  does  not  need 
the  powerful  voice  that  Daniel  Webster 
possessed  for  he  has  a  variety  of  mechanical 
devices  at  his  disposal.  These  carry  his 
words  clearly  and  without  difficulty  to  the 
thousands  before  him.  Other  listeners  and 
televiewers  hundreds  of  miles  away  may  as 
easily  see  him  or  hear  him. 

This  afternoon  in  order  to  be  accurate  as 
to  dates  and  quotations.  I  am  using  notes. 
Danlal  Webster  probably  never  used  notes  or 
read  a  speech  in  his  entire  public  life. 

In  those  days  also  transportation  was  slow 
and  dUficult  and  a  trip  from  Franklin,  N.  H., 
or  Marshfleld.  Mass..  to  Washington  was  one 
of  several  days.     Think  of  it. 

One  morning  last  week.  I  had  breakfast 
in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  and  spent  the  night  in 
New  York  City.  Two  years  ago.  in  return- 
ing from  a  trip  to  our  defense  establish- 
ment in  Alaska.  I  had  dinner  with  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  in  Ketchikan.  Alaska,  one 
night  and  dinner  in  my  own  home  in  Dover, 
Mass..  the  following  night. 

There  are  many  such  comparisons  that 
might  be  made  between  Daniel  Webster's  day 
and  this,  but  these  two  simple  ones  in  the 
fields  of  communication  and  transportation 
serve  to  illustrate  how  much  more  quickly 
and  how  much  closely  we  are  brought  to- 
gether today.  They  show  how  very  effective 
modern  inventions  can  be  in  making  men's 
thoughts,  ambitions,  and  personaUtles 
known  far  and  wide. 

And  this  very  fact  highlights  a  compari- 
son of  the  greatest  importance  between 
Daniel  Webster  in  his  time  and  we  In  ours. 


•n»  great  and  oven 


tjQflatlon  of 


steriB  day  was  that  of  malntalnlnf  tba  Untoa 
ftmly  and  permanently  In  tha  f  aoe  of  ^»Ttaf 
of  secession  by  tha  Sovthem  Stataa. 

Webster  davotad  atmoat  his  •nttra  pfobBo 
life  to  working  ttreleasly  and  la  speaking 
with  eloquence  on  behalf  of  the  enduring 
union  of  the  Btataa.  The  final  sentano*  of 
his  famoua  Seoonrt  Beply  to  Bayne.  deUvered 
on  January  36.  1830,  typifies  his  feeling.  I 
am  sure  you  all  ramember  It  well.  "Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  foiwver,  one  and  in- 
Beparabla."  In  that  aaxne  q>eech.  he  said, 
"Whila  the  Union  lasta,  w  have  high,  ex- 
citing, gratifying  proepacts  spread  out  before 
us,  Ibr  OS  and  our  children."  With  these 
words  Webster  mad*  It  crystal  dear  that  It 
was  his  determination  to  help  maintain  the 
free  way  ot  US*  and  the  republican  form 
oS  government  which  had  come  Into  balng 
with  the  adoption  at  our  Constltiition.  And 
that  free  way  of  life  and  representative  form 
at  government  could  only  be  preserved  wltb 
a  union  of  the  States. 

The  War  for  Independence  had  been 
fought  to  make  it  poasible  for  tbe  early 
colonlsta  to  choose  thdr  own  leaders,  to 
frame  their  own  laws,  to  determine  In  short, 
just  how  they  wisbed  to  Uve  together  in  a 
free  society.  The  threat  of  ssosaslon  by  the 
Southern  State*  marked  the  gravest  of  all 
the  cballengea  to  the  new  Nation's  Inde- 
pendence and  to  tbe  oonrlctlons  held  by  so 
very  many  that  only  by  working  together, 
only  by  a  strong  Union,  could  such  a  way  of 
life  and  such  Ideal*  of  government  be  pre- 


Webster  reaMaed  dearly— and  was  one  of 
the  very  first  to  do  so — that  if  the  Southern 
States  succeeded  In  leaving  the  Union  the 
result — the  establishment  of  another  na- 
tion on  this  continent — ^would  without 
qiieetlon  react  to  the  disadvantage  and  per- 
hape  even  to  the  great  danger  of  both  the 
North  and  the  South  so  far  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  and  a  republican  form  of 
government  were  concerned.  *^  am  a  union- 
ist,- said  Webster  in  his  First  Reply  to 
Hayne  earlier  in  1890,  "and,  in  this  sense, 
a  national  repuMlean.  I  would  strengthen 
the  ties  that  hold  us  together."  In  the 
years  which  followed  these  historic  orations. 
speedie*  which  did  so  much  to  help 
strengthen  tbe  North  to  It*  determination 
that  the  Union  should  be  preeerved,  Web- 
ster worked  tirelessly  for  the  cause  of  "lib- 
erty and  union."  We  New  Englanders  can 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  con- 
tribution to  this  effort  was  undobutedly  one 
of  major  and  lasting  importance  to  the  peo- 
plee  at  this  land — tben  and  now. 

Today,  we  And  otnaelves  as  a  nation  com- 
mitted with  other  nations  wholeheartedly 
to  an  effort  on  a  global  scale,  to  maintain  a 
life  of  freedom  and  Uberty  for  the  peoples 
of  our  respective  countries.  Through  our 
membership  in.  and  support  of.  the  United 
Nation*,  we  have  taken  a  firm  stand  In  favor 
of  freedom  (rather  than  liberty  and  union). 
We  are  in  favor  at  a  close  association  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  In  order  that  ag- 
gression may  be  discouraged,  peao*  aasured. 
and  our  way  of  life  guaranteed  for  the  years 
which  lie  ahead.  Although  I  have  been  and 
certainly  am  a  stroog  siqnwrter  of  the 
United  Nattans,  I  am  aware  of  its  weaknesses 
and  of  the  tremendous  problems  which  it 
faces.  I  realize  that  there  is  much  that  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  make  it  a  completely 
effective  force  for  peace  and  an  organiza- 
tion capable  of  bringing  about  that  stability 
la  the  modam  world  which  Is  absolutely 
nepeesary  If  ws  are  to  develc^  fiirther  as  a 
free  nation  and  to  advance  as  Indivldaala. 

Yet  when  we  consider  theee  serious  dlfl- 
cultles  which  face  us  all  in  the  United  Na- 
tion*, we  can  encourage  ourselves  by  re- 
calling the  equally  grave  obstades  wMch 
faced  Danld  Webster  and  tbe  Amerleans  of 
his  day  in  their  eflorU  to  preserve  the 
Union  and  a  republican  form  of  gmrenunant 
in  this  Natton.  We  can  Indeed  think  back 
•van  to  the  days  of  tba  U  Statta  •ad  ol  Um 


pviUng  and  bsiulliit  whieb  want 
OB  for  a  BVBkbar  at  yean  batore  a  aaootb 
and  effactlva  meaoe  at  working  together  In 
the  common  latereat  wa*  achteved.  Tluit 
effort  eonsumed  11  yean.  We  must  not  for- 
get a*  we  think  at  thoae  new-bom  Statea  and 
a*  we  think  of  Danlal  Webster's  magnlflcent 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  preawve  the 
Union  that  such  objecttvas  are  not  achieved 
overnight.  They  are  won  only  by  dear 
thinking,  hard  work,  and  the  everyday  im- 
plication of  common  sense  to  the  problems 
before  us. 

Those  were  Just  the  qualities  that  Daniel 
Webster  poser  seed  to  an  outstanding  de- 
gree. A  reading  of  any  mm  of  his  great 
speeches  shows  us  how  clear  hi*  thinirtng 
was  on  the  problems  of  those  crucial  days. 
That  he  was  such  a  hard  and  devoted  worker 
la  tba  Nation's  Interest  Is  proved  by  his  long 
and  illustrious  career  of  public  service.  That 
he  applied  good  oommonsense  to  everything 
that  he  did  is  proved  by  history  in  its  re- 
cording of  how  squarely  he  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  on  aluKiet  every  single  issue  of  hi* 
tint*. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  as  we  think 
of  the  parallel  between  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  then  and  our  efforts  to 
strengtboi  the  United  Nations  now.  that 
Daniel  Webster's  unusual  personal  quaUtie* 
found  scope  not  only  on  the  national  soeoa 
but  internationally  as  weU.  You  will  recall 
that  in  1840  he  became  Secretary  at  State 
and  In  18*3  was  largely  instrumental  in 
greatly  improving  our  relations  with  Sngland 
and  other  greet  powers  abroad. 

Later,  after  an  interval  In  which  Polk 
and  Taylor  and  Fillmore  eerved  In  the  White 
House.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State 
OBoe  more  in  1848,  and  again  proved  his  abil- 
ity to  meet  and  to  solve  problems  of  an  in- 
ternational as  well  as  of  an  exclusively  na- 
tional nature. 

As  we  think  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  his 
time  and  ours,  of  the  Nation's  problems  then 
and  now,  we  are  stnidc  by  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  the  progress  of  science,  the  world 
we  face  today  la  much  the  earn*  aa  It  was 
In  Webster's  day.  Our  problems  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  They  are  simply  magnified 
on  a  larger  scene,  while  the  world  Itself  be- 
cause of  the  greater  ease  In  commxinica- 
tion  and  transportation  has  become  smaller. 
The  wtvld  Is  larger  in  the  sense  that  we 
are  Involved  now  with  many  nations,  where- 
as in  Webeter%  day  International  relation- 
ships were-«omparatively  few.  Nothing  of 
Importance  which  happens  anywhere  in  the 
vrorld  today  can  fall  to  affect  us  here.  In 
Webster^  time  an  event  thousand*  oC  miles 
away  quite  frequently  had  no  impact  upon 
the  America  of  that  day. 

The  world  Is  smaller,  however.  In  the  sense 
to -which  we  have  already  referred — namely, 
that  by  reason  of  scientific  invention  we 
have  aU  been  brought  cloeer  together  in 
thinking.  In  custom  and — I  want  to  beUeve — 
In  ideals  and  aspirations.  In  this  we  can 
aU  take  great  hope. 

But  despite  the  passage  of  the  100  years 
■Inoe  Daniel  Webeter's  death,  one  thing  re- 
mains absolutely  unchanged,  and  for  U>ls 
we  can  be  grateftU.  Great  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster^ skill  as  a  speaker,  effective  as  was  his 
work  as  a  public  servant,  it  was  Daniel  Web- 
ster's personal  quaUtlea  which  made  upon 
his  time  so  great  and  lasting  an  impact. 
Integrity,  character,  bard  work,  and  oom- 
monsense eharacterlaed  Daniel  Webster 
throughout  his  lifetime.  It  Is  Just  theae 
same  quaUtiee  upon  which  we  place  an 
equally  high  premium  today.  It  Is  upon 
Just  such  qualities  that  we  must  now  de- 
pend above  an  else  few  the  preservation  of 
this  Nation,  for  its  survival  In  a  war-threat- 
ened world,  and  tor  the  continuation  of 
the  way  at  life  and  the  form  of  Oovemment 
ve  know  and  love  so  weU. 

Whatever  else  leadership  may  be  able  to 
offer.  If  it  does  not  give  us  in  our  public 
^TffiiT««"  siKh  qvaUtle*  whKA  eharacterlaed 


Webetar  so  spleodldly.  It  I*  certain  to  be  m 
leadership  lacking  In  it«  moat  vital  parta. 

B\i%  with  theee  quaUttes  I  feel  that  w* 
need  have  no  fear  whatever  for  the  future. 
Tbe  people  at  hts  day  reoognlaed  Daniel  Web. 
8ter%  worth.  They  knew  that  he  possessed 
tbas*  qualltlea.  Therefore  they  placed  the 
greal«st  poasible  faith  in  him.  We  look  to- 
day for  leaderahlp  of  the  same  high  caliber. 
In  it  we  want  to  place  our  trust.  We  will  be 
proQd  to  follow  a  great  leader.  We  need  him 
desperately. 

You  hear  some  folks  say  that  our  problema 
today  are  the  greateat  which  men  aiul  women 
have  ever  faced — or  at  least  the  most  serious 
which  have  ever  faced  this  Nation.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  our  problems  are  serious— 
very  aerious — but  I  wonder  whether  the 
problems  at  the  ISM'S  and  18401b  and  1860's 
were  not  as  great  and  aerlou*  to  the  Amer- 
icans of  that  day  aa  ours  appear  to  us  now. 
We  csmnot  Judge  the  people  at  a  century 
i«o  by  measurements  of  today.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  as  they  met  and  solved  snoceesfuUy 
the  problems  of  tbetr  time,  a*  they  stood 
firm  against  all  attempts  to  weaken  and  dts- 
Bolve  this  Union,  and  to  impair  their  free- 
dmns,  so  we  today  are  equally  equipped  and 
reeolved  that  our  dlOculties  shaU  be  squarely 
met  and  that  we  ahall  find  suooeesful  answvra 
to  them  in  the  dsys  which  Ue  ahead. 

Tbe  motto  of  oar  Commonwealth  is. 
"Peace  under  liberty."  Aa  we  say  th**e  word* 
here  today,  we  think  back  to  "Uberty  and 
union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  Insepar- 
able." That  saying  recalls  to  us  the  life 
and  the  times  of  this  great  man  to  whom 
we  now  do  honor.  America  may.  among  Ita 
many  sons,  have  had  greater  men  than  Dan- 
iel  Webster,  but  sxirely  It  has  never  had  one 
more  devoted  to  union,  to  liberty,  to  peaoe» 
to  home  and  family,  than  this  Ane  Yankea 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  ifcarrR  dakots 

IN  THX  SSNATS  OF  THX  UNnXD  STATES 

Tweadav.  July  14.  If  S3 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Presideat.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooimnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  In 
regard  to  the  appropriation  for  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  CDiomlssion.  point- 
ing out  the  decrease  in  number  of  em- 
ployees and  tbe  Increase  tn  workload, 
addressed  to  me  by  Smer  W.  Cart,  pres- 
ident of  the  Publle  Service  Commission 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  under  date 
of  AimtU  15. 1853.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Cart 
discusses  an  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  TrafBo  WwUL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 
as  follows: 

PVBtIO  BxaVKX  OOMMIBMOW, 

Stat*  or  MaBTB  Dacova. 
BiMmarek,  AprU  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  WtLXJ:AM  Xjamsi^, 

United  State*  Senator, 

Waehingtou.  D.  C. 
Deax Sknatos:  In  the  isBuerfTtaflc World 
for  April  11.  I  notice  a  lengtMy  item  in  re- 
gard to  the  appropriation  for  tbe  KXJ 
wUl  not  attenqrt  to  go  Into  a  ^<e^  mam 
detail,  but  do  wish  to  point  out  that  if 
Commission  is  to  funBtfcmaa  It  should  It  ean- 
Aot  do  so  with  tba  nwliir  oC 
baii^  oontlauouaty  n 
load  la  betog  contlnuaUy 
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;.  ft  appcAn  that  tbm 
IOC  nqiUMtMl  A  total  appropKtetkm  of  915^ 
61«.000.  eooapared  to  an  approfvlatiaB  of 
•tl4M*.500  tor  tba  year  cndad  July  1.  IfSS. 
Tbe  Bodsat  Baman  appamtty 
cd  an  appropriation  of  tH.l  80.000  for 
y«nr  lOM  vlitcb  baa  later  bean  redneed  by 
BoiMa  Approprtatloaa  Oomastttaa  to  aa  tn- 
imias  ot  •M6.000.  or  a  totjl  at  •IIJM.SOO. 

Mb  doobt  you  recall  Mr.  John  Agrey  and 
I  dtecoaaed  thla  natter  vtth  yoa  aJicat  a 
year  a^o.  At  that  tUne.  I  recmil. 
oat  tliat  the  Onmmtaalno'a  vor! 
aobataatially  Inereaaad  itnoe  1946  by  tba  ad- 
ditloo  ot  tratCbt  forwarders  t 
rtoi*.  and  more  recently  by  paaaage  of  tbe 
Beed-BulwtnUe  Act.  Tbia  baa  made  a  sab- 
stantlal  Increaae  In  tbe  workload  and  with 
a  greatly  radoeed  nomber  cf  employeea.  peo* 
pie  that  baf«  matters  which  most  be  beard 
by  tbe  ICC  before  proper  dedalon  can  be 
made  are  betng  subjected  to  unrcaaonable 
delay  because  of  Insafldcnt  poaonnal  to 
keep  up  with  tbe  work. 

X  point  out  that  tbe  aTerage  number  of 
cmfrtoyees  for  tt*  ICC  In  1940  was  2.480. 
while  In  the  flaeal  year  196S,  the  aTerage 
number  was  1,834,  or  only  07  percent  of  the 
1940  number,  and  as  pointed  out  before, 
with  greatly  Increased  amount  of  work,  has 
resulted  In  an  Imposaible  situation. 

Tbe  article  In  the  Traflic  World  dtes  that 
as  ot  Amuary  81,  1953,  there  were  3.830 
cases  pending,  a  large  number  of  which  will 
require  hearing.  Due  to  the  reduced  budget, 
the  Commission  has  been  setting  more  hear« 
ings  in  Washington  or  at  points  closer  to 
Washington  whldf  causes  a  large  amount  of 
additional  travel  for  people  who  have  mat- 
ters pending  before  it.  Just  recently  on 
request  of  certain  oU  refineries  a  tariff  pub- 
lished to  meet  pipeline  competition  In  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  was 
suspended,  and  the  matter  set  for  bearing  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  May  38.  This  matter  should 
at  least  have  been  beard  at  Pargo  or  Bis- 
marck, as  this  is  tbe  territory  which  will  be 
affected.  However,  as  a  result  of  tbe  hear- 
ing being  set  at  St.  Louis,  interested  parties 
in  this  region  will  have  to  make  the  Journey 
far  outside  of  their  territory.  It  seems  to 
me  unwise  to  drastically  curtail  the  budget 
for  an  important  body  like  the  ICC  with  the 
restilt  that  people  aU  over  the  Nation  are 
penalised  In  attempting  to  get  action  on 
cases  they  bring  to  ccarect  any  inequalltlea 
In  the  transportation  field. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  can  do  something  to 
secure  an  adequate  approfvlatlon  for  this 
ImjxMTtant  commission. 

Slnoerely  yours.  '-'cif^ 

W.  Cast. 
President. 
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for  ending  a  loag-standlng  and  fn- 

til^  fcod  with  the  private  sefaooia  of  tbe  eoun- 

Tbe  delegates  shouted  down  a  pro. 

to  eselude  students  of  private  schools 

fr^m  pabUc  funds  secured  from 

Bvennes.  Tbe  vigor  and  spontaneity 
r|tba  demonstration  cleared.  Uke  a  thunder- 
the  tension  and  forbidding  atmoa- 
pMtre  that  had  brooded  over  the  land  for 
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Mondiy.  June  15. 1953 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  perminlon  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  editorial  entitled  "Congratu- 
latioiu."  relating  to  an  action  taken  by 
the  delegates  to  the  recent  National  Edu- 
cation AssociaUon  at  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
This  editorial  appc  :ed  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Catholic  Standard,  Wash- 
ington's archdiocesan  newspaper.  It  fol- 
lows: 

COMOaATOLATIONS 

Americans  of  good  win  owe  hearty  eon- 
gratulatlons  to  the  delegates  of  the  National 
IducaUon  Association  convention  in  Mi^^m 
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:t  would  be  a  serious  breach  of  duuity 
boorish  tndviltty  to  review  tbe  history 
tbe  NBA's  stand  on  public  funds  or  to 
over  their  dramatic  reversal.  It  is  a 
to  a^rowledge  cordially  tbe  prttfered 
fr^ndshtp  for  which  we  have  been  hoping 
an  1  preparing.  It  is  time  to  "rejoice  and  be 
gl^d"  that  a  long-standing  cauae  of  friction 
been  aboUahed. 
'  rhls  decision  of  the  NXA  proves  what  we 
long  felt — that  a  large  but  possibly 
segment  of  the  membership  of 
has  always  been  well-dlspoeed  toward 
private  schools.  Any  other  feeling  is  unna- 
and  contradictory  to  our  national  tra- 
We  have  always  been  convinced 
other  localities  must  have  had  tbe 
experience  as  Waahlngton.  whoae  pub- 
schocd  system  was  promoted  by  tbe  Cath- 
pastor,  Fathsr  Matthews,  of  St.  Patrick's. 
have  always  supported  the  public 
financially  and  have  been  concerned 
with  their  success.  To  do  otherwise  would 
a  serious  neglect  of  duty, 
i  special  debt  of  thanks  is  owed  to  those 
tbe  NBA  who  have  labored  long  and  per- 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  of 
on  public  funds.  These  are  the  un- 
heroes  to  whom  we  all  are  Indebted, 
anonymity  only  increases  our  Indebt- 
for  no  doubt  their  efforts  were  aided 
their  avoidance  at  publicity  and  seU- 
seiklng. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHnraToir 
N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14, 195i 

ifr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
letve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
ini  ert  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Ricord  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  July 
8  i  1  the  Columbia  Basin  News,  of  Pasco. 
Wi  sh.,  dealing  with  a  recent  article  on 
pu  )lic  power  in  Reader's  Digest: 
Ak  UNTAia,  UirxaxTB  Attack 

IMeral  Power  Commission  offlclals  esti- 
mate the  Bells  Canyon  case,  the  country's 
mo  It  torrid  electric  power  controversy,  which 
wai  I  resumed  yesterday,  will  run  through  the 
reo  lalnder  of  the  year.  Then  It  ts  expected 
the  Commission's  decision  will  be  chal- 
len  5ed,  whichever  way  it  goes,  and  the  proj- 
ect further  delayed  so  actual  development  of 
the  middle  Snake  River  may  not  come  to 
pail  for  several  years.  Some  tl-lnk  power 
wil  not  be  forthcoming  from  Hells  Canyon 
for  as  Icmg  as  10  years,  pointing  out  It  will 
tak»  4  or  6  years  to  build  It  after  It  la 
staited. 

Ihla  means,  of  course,  that  the  power- 
stai  ved  Pacific  Northwest  must  get  other  less 
controversial  sites  for  development  now. 
If  t  le  fast  growth  of  the  area  Is  to  be  siis- 
tal2  ed.  Ice  Harbo-.  nearby  Pasco,  stands 
f or«  most  as  one  of  the  least  controversial. 

At  this  time,  when  the  need  for  power  Is 
greitest  and  when  today's  symbol  of  pub- 
lic ;x>wer — ^Hells  Canyon  Dam — is  undergo- 
ing Its  crucial  test,  a  low  blow,  unfair,  ac- 
tua  ly  untrue.  Is  struck  by  a  natloiuU  pub- 
Uca;lon.  Reader's  Digest.    Tbim  widely  cir- 


culated magaatne  miJcea  a  damaging  attack 
upon  the  whole  Columbia  River  development 
program  in  an  article  entitled.  "Trust  Unda 
Sam  To  Oct  Tou  a  Power  Shortage." 

There  are  two  areas  in  the  Nation  always 
having  power  shortages,  tbe  article  cfaarges: 
One.  the  ftderal  Oovernment's  Tennessee 
Valley  Authwity.  the  other  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  "dominated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Bonneville  Power  Admlnlstratkm." 
to  quote  its  words.  "Hie  article  claims  tbe 
BPA  deliberately  created  a  power  shortage 
to  expand  its  empire,  l>y  selling  too  much 
power  for  alimilnum  production.  Its  au- 
thors use  the  argument  that  tbe  BPA  found 
It  easy  to  sell  low-cost  power  to  get  cus- 
tomers because  it  did  not  have  to  pay  taxea. 

That  is  incorrect  because  Northwest  proj- 
ects have  made  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
although  possibly  on  a  amaller  acale  than 
TV  A.  which  along  with  Its  distributors  paid 
more  than  $7  million  to  the  Oovamment 
last  year.  Furthermore,  the  Northwest  and 
TVA  projects  have  also  created  large  reser- 
voirs of  taxable  wealth  which  would  put  to 
shame  the  farmer  tax  payments  of  private 
utilities.  Witness  the  expansion  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  area  as  an  example.  Also.  aU 
the  Northwest  projects  are  set  up  on  a  basis 
which  will  repay  their  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment.    TlMae  points  the  article  ignorea. 

What  are  the  real  reasons  behind  tbe 
powa  shortage  in  this  region? 

The  biggest,  of  course.  Is  the  fact  that  low- 
cost  power  creates  an  Insatiable  Increasing 
demand  for  more  power.  There  are  few 
shortagea  today  in  high-cost  power  areas 
because  they  simply  do  not  attract  Industry. 
As  a  result,  those  regions  with  high  ratca 
have  not  built  up  as  fast  as  the  Padfle 
Northwest  with  Its  low  rates.  This  reason, 
too.  Is  overlooked  in  the  Reader's  Digest  arti- 
cle, as  Is  also  the  fact  that  the  aluminum 
industry  plays  an  Important  part  in  "*tV>nal 
defense  and  In  the  economy  of  a  region.  ^>m| 
gets  power  on  an  Interr  iptlble  basis. 

Another  prime  reason  for  our  power  short- 
age is  that  Congress  has  not  furnished 
money  to  build  dams  fast  enoxigh  to  provide 
for  even  tbe  minimum  needs  of  this  region. 
tl»e  fastest  growing  In  the  country. 

Into  the  controversy  Reader's  Digest  In- 
jects this  arUcle  of  misinformation.  pUys 
along  with  the  private  utlUtlea  and  their 
aUiea  In  high  placea  in  tbe  fight  to  block 
such  key  mulUpurpose  projects  as  Hells 
Canyon  Dam.  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
gotten  the  ear  of  governors  and  of  keymen 
in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Thirty  years  ago  tbe  same  type  of  men 
were  saying  Grand  Coulee  power  would  be 
used  "only  by  the  JackrabblU."  They 
should  have  learned  their  leaacm.  For  the 
public  now  knows  what  has  spurred  thi^ 
region's  greatest  development,  and  will 
through  these  latest  "amokescreena." 
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HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  ooKMwcncvT 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  death 
has  taken  a  dear  friend  from  me  in  tbe 
past  few  days.  Last  Saturday,  Mrs.  Etta 
Sherry,  of  Seymour,  Conn.,  left  this  life, 
for  a  greater  one.  Stricken  at  a  rela- 
tively early  age,  the  shock  was  more 
profound  to  us  who  loved  her  as  only 
one  can  love  a  true  friend. 

Etta,  for  hers  was  a  nature  which 
would  tolerate  no  formality  in  address, 
served  the  Republicaa  Party  for  many 
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years  in  various  capacities.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  she  had  served  as  State 
central  committeewoman  of  the  17th 
Connecticut  Senatorial  District  for  sev- 
eral terms.  No  more  pleasing  personal- 
ity, nor  honest  character  had  been 
among  those  who  were  privileged  to 
know  her  and  serve  with  her.  Her  ca- 
pacity for  good  knew  no  limitations,  and 
her  passing  will  leave  a  void  not  easily 
filled. 

To  her  parents,  of  whom  she  thought 
so  dearly  and  constantly,  my  most  sin- 
cere condolences.  May  the  thought  that 
many,  many  hearts  are  heavy  with  yours 
act  in  some  measure  to  alleviate  the 
psda  of  bereavement. 

Ood  chose  well  in  seeking  loyal  serv- 
ants for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and 
our  loss  is  His  gain. 


TVA  fngnm  Approved 
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Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  include  the  following  letter 
which  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  July  13  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times: 
TVA  PxooxAM  An»aov«D— Socialism  Chaxss 

BcuxvxD  lUTUTCD  BT  9nxtnuAixoM  or  Pa&- 
^    VATS  BtmNxas 
To  the  BMTQB  or  thx  Naw  Totx  Tuns: 

Your  recent  editorial  "TVA  Versus  Social- 
Ism"  does  an  admirable  Job  of  exposing  tbe 
fallacy  of  the  creeping  socialism  label  re- 
cently hung  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity amid  a  nationwide  flare  ot  publicity. 

An  additional  point  which  I  believe  needs 
mentioning,  however,  is  the  fact  that  tagging 
TVA  with  this  creeping  socialUm  label  is 
part  of  a  deliberate  campaign  resorted  to  by 
certain  elements  of  tha  private  utlUty  In- 
dustry after  It  became  apparent  that  they 
could  not  discredit  TVA  on  the  basis  of  facts. 
A  year  or  more  ago  the  Industry's  own  pub- 
lic-opinion poU  (conducted  by  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp.)  showed  that  a  majority  of 
American  voters  were  exposed  to  socialism — 
but  were  very  much  in  favor  of  the  program 
of  the  TVA.  The  creeping  socialism  cam- 
paign against  TVA  was  started  shortly  there- 
after. Even  today,  according  to  the  private 
power  propagandlste'  own  poll  summarized  in 
a  recent  Electrical  World,  66  percent  of  the 
people  all  over  the  country  favor  TVA  and 
only  14  percent  oppose  it. 

am  TO  nxvATs  auaums 

The  absurdity  of  labeling  TVA  "sodallstlc- 
becomes  apparent  when  one  notes  the  private 
business  development  stimulated  by  TVA-s 
activities  In  the  Tennessee  Valley — naviga- 
tion, fiood  control,  reaearch  in  minerals  and 
forest  producte,  fertlliaers.  farm  machinery, 
food  processing,  and  so  on.  Ntimerous 
specific  examples  could  be  listed  if  space  per- 
mitted. Business  Week  even  ran  an  article  a 
few  years  ago  enUtled  "TVA  Aids  Private 
Business." 

Charges  that  New  England'^  Industries  are 
migrating  wholesale  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
in  search  of  low-cost  electric  power  offer  an- 
other example  of  criticism  at  variance  with 
•the  facte.     Records  reveal   about  a  doasn 
'  firms.  Involving  a  total  of  approximately  680 
*  Jobs,  moving  to  the  valley  ftom  other  parte 


of  the  eovntry  over  4  M-year  period,  moat  of 
them  In  search  of  raw  materials,  markete. 
labor  and  items  other  than  power.  None  of 
them  came  from  New  England.  The  list  in- 
cludes such  major  tndustalee  as  a  walnut 
shell  processing  plant,  a  mop  factory,  a  pic- 
ture-frame company  and  a  manufacturer  of 
toy  g\ins. 

The  same  dearth  of  evidence  is  Illustrated 
by  a  long  unclaimed  standing  reward  of 
tlOO  offered  by  the  New  England  Council  for 
proof  that  any  Indxistry  had  moved  out  of 
New  England  because  it  could  obtain  better 
power  rates  elsewhere. 

PATKSHTS  AWB  TAXX8 

Alleged  subsidies  of  TVA  poww  operations 
constitute  the  basis  for  another  series  of 
charges  which  fail  to  hold  up  under  close 
examination.  Paymento  in  lieu  of  taxes  by 
TVA  and  the  cities  and  cooperatives  dis- 
tributing TVA  power  are  far  In  excess  of  the 
Stete  and  local  taxes  formerly  paid  by  private 
firms  in  the  area,  and  percentegewlse  are 
In  the  same  range  (with  reference  to  sales 
revenue)  today  as  those  of  private  utilities 
In  this  and  other  parte  of  the  country.  In 
addiUoo.  TVA's  Investment  In  power  facili- 
ties must,  by  law,  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government  over  a  40-year  period,  and  these 
paymente  to  date  are  ahead  of  schedule. 

Allegations  that  TVA  power  operatl<ms  are 
low  in  cost  at  the  expense  of  flood  control 
and  navigation  ooste  also  collapse  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  both  fiood  control  and  navi- 
gation coste  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  compare 
favorably  with  coste  for  these  facilities  in 
other  parte  of  the  country.  The  Sll .000.000 
of  annual  fiood-control  benefite  and  the  $10,- 
000,000  of  savings  in  freight  charges  amply 
Justify  the  coste  of  these  two  activities  of 
TVA, 

bWASD  C.  SOLOMOH. 

Baomcvicu.  N.  T.,  JMly  7. 19M. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVES 

Tuesday,  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  analyses  of  the  Nation's  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  program  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  hear  was  presented  today 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  Reybold,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  American 
Road  Builders'  Association,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works.  I  recom- 
mend  it  to  careful  reading  and  consid- 
eration by  every  Member  of  this  honor- 
able body. 

General  Reybold,  formerly  the  Chief 
of  Uie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  construction,  includ- 
ing highways,  in  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion. He  has  made  an  enviable  lifetime 
reputation  for  sound  thinking  on  the 
subject  which  he  discusses  In  this  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee. 

General  Reybold's  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

iir.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  many  months  ago  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  appear  before  this  committee  In  con- 
nection with  the  then  pending  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1963.  At  that  time,  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association  en- 
deavored to  detail  the  structural  and  op- 
erational status  at  the  Federal-ald  system 


Ineltidlng  Interstate,  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  highways.  Concurrently,  we  sought 
to  appraise  the  adequacy  of  development  of 
these  all-important  highways.  With  tbe 
exception  of  minor  adjustmente  as  to  ste- 
tistics,  the  facti  and  conclusions  then  sub- 
mitted are  equally  applicable  to  the  preeent 
inquiry.  (See  hearings  before  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  of  tbe  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representetivee,  83d  Cong.. 
3d  sess.  on  H.  R.  6094.  H.  R.  6180,  and  H.  R. 
6390,  pp.  236-254.) 

Your  committee  la  taking  a  constructive 
etep  In  this  present  study.  I  intend  to  make 
my  contribution  brief  and  confine  it  largely 
to  point  14  of  your  agenda,  dealing  with  sug- 
gestions for  legislative  proposals  to  im- 
|no^  the  Federal -aid  highway  program. 

Your  conunlttee's  diligence  in  examining 
some  of  the  baffling  factors  Involved  In  high- 
ways and  highway  transportetion  Is  certain- 
ly commendable.  I  Intend  to  suggest  that 
the  inquiry  by  Congress  be  expanded  and 
that  an  exhaustive,  comprehensible  investi- 
gation and  study  bt  tmdertaken. 

First,  with  yovir  indulgence,  I  would  like 
to  brlefiy  review  congressional  action  that 
gave  birth  to  the  vastly  effective  Federal -aid 
highway  program.  It  is  important  history 
not  only  because  of  the  precedent  estab- 
lished but  becaiise  it  U  an  excellent  example 
of  the  C<mgress  fully  meeting  ite  responsi- 
bilities. My  statement  will  be  predicated  . 
on  the  assiuaptlon  that  this  committee  Is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  great  need  for  accel- 
erating the  present  rate  of  Improvement  of 
our  major  highways.  Based  on  this  premise, 
a  most  logical  question  is  presented — to 
what  extent  is  the  Federal  Oovemment  re- 
sponsible in  the  estehlishment  and  prosecu- 
tion of  a  rational  progranx  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  major  highways?  Or,  con- 
versely— does  the  Federal  Oovemment  prop- 
erly have  any  responsibility  In  such  devel- 
opment. In  endeavoring  to  find  an  aniswer 
to  this  all-inclusive  question,  a  review  of  the 
early  history  of  Federal  aid  for  good  roads 
will  perhaps  be  helpful. 

Contrary  to  many  modem  concepte,  the 
Initial  Interest  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  participation  of  highway  improve- 
ment was  by  no  means  limited  to  tbe  sole 
purpoee  of  expediting  the  deUvery  of  United 
Stetes  mall.  True,  improvement  of  the  mall 
service  was  an  Important  consideration.  But 
there  wa»  other  and  more  impelling  rea- 
sons. The  nnost  comprehensive  and  authori- 
tative study  on  this  subject  dvu-ing  the  for- 
mulation of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  program  was  made  by  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  Joint  committee,  con- 
sisting of  5  Members  of  the  Senate  and  5 
Members  of  the  House,  was  appointed  In  1912. 
and  aftM  a  long  period  of  intensive  study 
submitted  ite  report  "Federal  Aid  to  Oood 
Roads"  to  Congress  on  January  21.  1916 
(H.  Doc.  1610,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  one  of 
the  paramount  problenu  of  the  day,  tbe 
Joint  committee  conducted  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  Importance  of  good  roads 
on  both  a  national  and  an  International 
scale.  In  contacting  fweign  coimtries,  the 
Joint  committee  placed  emphasis  upon  tbe 
economic  importance  of  good  roads  and  the 
extent  of  assistance  rendered  by  their  re- 
spective national  governmente  in  road  b\iUd- 
Ing.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  practi- 
cally all  the  foreign  countries  reporting 
granted  some  form  of  naUonal  aid  to  the 
construction  or  care  of  roads.  All  coun- 
tries indicated  economic  advantages  of  good 
roads  and  several  mentioned  military  sig- 
niflcanoe.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that 
at  tbe  time  of  this  Investigation  aeveral  for- 
eign countries  were  far  in  advance  of  us  In 
the  construction  and  maintmianoe  of  an  in- 
tegrated system  of  highways.  It  is  ttius  evi- 
dent that  these  foreign  coimtries  had  taken 
occasion  to  establish  policies  linking  national 
Intereste  with  the  development  of  good  roads. 
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iB  •ppRMMldzic  tbe  qneaUoii  as  to  wlMtlur 
«lM  UBltad  8ta*M  tea  •  responaibUltr  In  •»- 
■tatlBC  tlM  8tot«8  la  the  bulkllng  of  good 
Toattet  tb»  Joint  oonuaJttee  reaorted  to  •  re« 
view  cf  prewdaat*  tot  Pederal  aid  and  da- 
termlnAtlon  ot  iha  eoiastltutlonality  of  aucb 
proeaduraa.  It  la  raported  that  aa  early  aa 
laga  Ooograaa  paaaad  an  act  for  the  adml*> 
alon  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Included  a  pro« 
Tlaion  th»t  5  percent  of  the  proceeda  of  the 
aale  of  public  landa  in  the  State  should  be 
applied  to  the  laying  out  and  construction  ol 
public  roada  eoaneetlng  the  Ohio  River  with 
navigable  waters  emptying  Into  the  Atlantic 
Thla  was  Federal  money  for  the  construction 
of  an  Interstate  road.  Here  we  And  the  flzst 
deflnlte  Indication  of  the  Federal  OoTem- 
ment  in  recognising.  Ita  constitutional  re- 
aponsibillty  In  road  building,  a  signilloant 
step  toward  the  promotion  and  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce. 

Subaequent  acta  of  Congress  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Indians,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 
eaxriad  ■«'w"**^  provlalons  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  proceeda  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
and  also  carried  authcnity  for  extension  of 
the  western  terminus  of  the  propoaad  road 
to  JeflersoD  City.  Ifo. 

The  first  appropriation  for  thla  highway, 
known  as  the  Cumberland  Road,  was  made 
In  1806  and  daring  the  next  40  years  over 
$6,800,000  of  Federal  f  unda  were  spent  f  cr  Its 
development.  As  prevloxisly  Indicated,  the 
development  of  this  great  road  was  predi- 
cated pslmartiy  upon  the  Improvement  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by  link- 
ing our  inland  waterways  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  constitu- 
tional remxmslhUlty,  the  Joint  Oonunlttee 
of  1812.  In  Its  report  on  Federal  Aid  to  (3ood 
Boads.  had  the  following  to  aay: 

"Among  those  of  legal  training  a  technical 
dlseuaalon  of  the  constitutionality  of  na- 
tional highway  appropriations  would  no 
doubt  be  Interesting,  but  we  believe  the 
time  has  long  since  paased  when  controversy 
over  this  question  oould  be  deemed  appro- 
priate. Kven  a  cursory  review  oi  the  ever- 
expanding  activities  of  this  Oovemment. 
covering  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and 
Alaska,  the  Improvement  of  harbors  and  In- 
terior rivera,  aiq;iroprlatlons  tor  educational 
work,  construction  of  reclamation  projects. 
purchase  of  private  lands  for  the  formation 
of  public  forest  reserves  tar  protection  of 
imteraheds.  demonstrates  that  a  discussion 
of  the  coostltuttonal  question  Is  purely 
academic. 

'federal  aid  to  good  roads  win  aceomi^Uh 
several  of  the  objects  indicated  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution — establish  post  roads, 
regulate  commerce,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  and  promote  the  general  welfare. 
Above  all.  ft  wiU  promote  the  general 
welfare." 

Although  this  statement  was  made  afanost 
40  years  ago  when  motor  transportation  waa 
In  Its  Infancy,  the  then  enunciated  criteria 
relating  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare as  paramount  in  the  consideration  of 
Federal  aid.  may  wen  be  given  foremost  con. 
sideratlon  today  when  reexamining  the  qiies- 
tion  of  Federal  assistance  to  the  Statea  In 
the  building  of  good  roads.  General  welfare 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  today's  problem 
and  Inseparably  ttnks  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment with  highways  as  an  Important  and 
necessary  function  in  support  of  the  eocm- 
omy  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  your  Indulgence  for 
my  repeated  reference  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee report,  FMeral  Aid  to  Oood  Roads.  But. 
It  is  Indeed  dUBcult  to  find  a  clearer  analysis 
of  today's  highway  problem  than  the  find- 
ings of  thla  report.  Through  pronounced 
forealght.  the  members  of  this  Jc4nt  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  in  1916  laid  down  certain 
basic  principles  and  guides  which  are  as 
sound  now  as  the  day  they  were  written. 
And,  tt  so  happens  that  the  basic  highway 
problams  confronting  us  today  doaely  paral- 


lel th  Me  of  tba  leia-U  period  wb«i  the  iota 
of  th  t  Federal  Ck>vemment  In  highway  d»* 
velopnent   was  first  datcrmlned. 

To(  ay's  highway  problem  is  fast  reaching 
propc  rtlons  where  It  becomes  oux  No.  1  eco- 
ncHnli  inroblem.  In  ItlA,  the  Joint  report 
conclided  that — 

"FT  im  an  economic  standpoint,  the  prob- 
lem <f  good  roads  is  not  surpassed  in  Im- 
p(vta  M9e  by  any  other  subject  now  before 
the  /  merlcan  people.  Better,  cheaper,  and 
addlt  onal  transportation  facilities  in  the 
Unite  1  States  must  benefit  every  inhabitant 
and  X  B8\ilt  in  more  deval(^pment  and  greater 
prodi  ctivenees  of  our  national  resources, 
mean  ng  more  and  cheaper  food  and  neces- 
sities of  life.  Large  areas  of  territory  mu£t 
be  dsraloped.  first  by  trails,  then  by  roads, 
next  tteam  railroads,  then  electric  lines  and 
flnaU; '  by  a  system  oi  intelligently  and  hon- 
estly constructed  and  maintained  wagon 
roads  which  in  this  petrol  age.  with  its  motor 
truck  and  passenger  bus,  should  vastly  In- 
ereasi  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  comfort 
of  our  people  and  double  the  value  of  our 
agrlc^  iltural  lands." 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  historic 
devel«  tpment  of  Federal-aid  laws  subsequent- 
ly enitcted  and  which  were  predicated  upon 
this  ftulc  highway  report.  Sufllce  it  to  say 
that  an  Integrated  system  of  roads  Is  now 
an  ao  »mpllshed  fact.  An  Integrated  system 
but  nonetheleas  woefully  Inadequate  as  to 
servlcB.  The  Federal-aid  system  today  em- 
brace i  664,000  miles  and  while  reiH«senting 
only  30  percent  of  total  rural  mileage,  it 
carrH  s  approximately  80  percent  of  all  rural 
trafflc.  It  is  Indeed  discouraging  to  note 
that  (he  Federal-aid  system,  which  consists 
of  thi  major  arterial  highways  of  the  Na- 
tion, Is  deficient  to  the  extent  oi  434,000 
miles  or  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
entlr<  mileage.  Ever,  more  alarming  Is  the 
fact  hat  the  development  of  the  national 
systeia  of  interstate  highways,  which  Is  of 
the  lytmost  Importance  to  the  general  wel- 
fare ^nd  defense  of  our  country,  has  lagged 
to  a  Mint  where  today  only  24  percent,  or 
apprc  Kimately  one-fourth  of  the  system's 
37,80(  miles  meets  required  standards.  To 
corre<  t  existing  deficiencies  on  the  interstate 
systei  1  alone  will  require  some  $1 1  billion 
while  total  cost  of  Improving  the  entire  Fed- 
eral-a  Id  system  (including  interstate)  will 
in  al  probability  approximate  640  billion 
based  on  today's  cost. 

Th<  tremendous  volume  of  motor  trafflc 
now  I  elng  carried  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
alone  Is  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight used  In  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment (rf  this  major  network  of  highwaya. 
This  I  nitstandlng  accomplishment  was  made 
posslMe  by  the  closest  cooperation  between 
the  I'ederal  Oovemment  and  the  several 
SUtei .  In  its  initial  concept,  the  Federal- 
aid  p  rogram  was  predicated  upon  a  Joint 
Fader  il-State  responslblUty  for  highway  de- 
velop] oent.  This  basic  concept  has  been  fol- 
lowed faithfully  and  today  there  has  evolved. 
throa  (h  the  outstanding  administration  of 
ttas  I  ureau  of  Public  Boads.  a  cooperative 
systeit  under  which  this  Nation  haa  and 
can  cintlnue  to  develop  an  Integrated  sys- 
tem cf  highways  so  important  to  the  gen- 
eral V  elf  are  of  the  country. 

It  1 1  our  firm  belief  that  the  present  co- 
operal  Ive  Fsderal-State  method  of  developing 
the  N  itkm'B  major  highways  under  the  pat- 
tern 1 9  wisely  set  up  and  ably  administered 
by  th4  Btireau  of  Public  Boads  is  both  bene- 
ficial I  nd  essenUal  to  the  contin\ied  economic 
growtlk  of  our  country.  We  cannot  speak 
too  hJghly  Of  the  sound  and  effective  direc- 
tion or  the  Federal-aid  program  by  the  Bu- 
reau c  t  Public  Roads.  This  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  teamwork  Is  without  jMu-allel  in 
Interg  >vemmental  relationships  In  the  entire 
hlstor; '  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  tlMref  ore  concluded  that  not  only  does 
the  Federal  Oovemment  have  a  reqjmnsl- 
bllity  for  iiarticlpatlon  in  the  development  of 
good  I  Dads  but  that  the  present  administra- 
tion o :  this  zespooslblUty  under  the  FMaral 


Aid  Hlghwiay  Act  of  1016,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  offers  a  sound  and  intelligent 
method  of  discharging  this  responsibility. 
The  only  real  shorteomtng  was  anticipated  at 
the  very  outset.  Again  referring  to  the  study 
of  the  Joint  committee,  the  perplexities  of 
the  problem  at  that  time  made  it  dUBoult  to 
agree  upon  any  particular  plan  for  Federal 
aid  to  the  good-roads  movement.  However, 
certain  vital  principles  were  enunciated  and 
recommended  for  serious  consideration  by 
Congress.  Foremost  of  theee  was  the  belief 
"that  when  the  United  States  Oovemment 
undertakes  so  Important  a  problem  as  that 
of  Federal  aid  to  good  roads  it  shoiild  under- 
take it  in  a  large  way.  Probably  the  chief 
fault  of  highway  methods  in  the  past  has 
been  that  either  from  necessity  Imposed  by 
lack  of  local  finances  or  through  shortsight- 
edness, highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance has  been  conducted  in  a  small  and 
haphasard  way.  •  *  *  To  undertake  Federal 
aid  to  good  roads  in  a  smaU  way  means  a 
continuation  of  the  policy  of  patchwork  and 
consequent  waste  of  funds  with  slight  per- 
manent results  to  show  for  the  expendltiire. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  j>ollcy  would  also 
within  a  few  years  subject  Congress  to  the 
criticism  of  having  eetabtlahed  what  Is  com- 
monly called  a  "pork  barrel"  from  which  the 
several  States  would  receive  annually  a  small 
contribution  of  funds  distributed  over  a 
large  mileage  of  roads  and  without  produc- 
ing the  high  class  of  public  roads  which  ar« 
so  much  needed  and  desirsd." 

The  forcwarnlngs  of  these  early  days  have 
now  commenced  to  plague  -aa.  Because  of 
the  neglect  to  face  squarely  the  problem  of 
finance  we  find  growing  confusion  in  com- 
prehension of  the  long-established  phlloso* 
phy  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
There  are  charges  to  the  effect  that  Federal 
aid  Is  tnoonsequential;  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment collects  more  highway- used  taxes 
from  certain  States  than  the  amount  re- 
turned In  the  form  of  Federal  aid;  that  the 
Federal-aid  program  no  longer  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose;  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  withdraw  from  high- 
way participation;  and  that  the  Federal-aid 
program  constitutes  an  unwarranted  Inter- 
ference with  State  rights.  Based  on  many 
years  of  close  aasoclatlon  with  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  the  American  Road 
Builders  Association  Is  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  charges  tending  to  depreciate  the  basic 
soundness  of  the  Federal-aid  program  are 
without  foundation.  There  Is  nothing  bas- 
IcaUy  wrong  with  the  Federal-n.:J  concept  of 
highway  development  but,  unfortunately, 
the  limitation  of  funds  has  precluded  the  de. 
velt^ment  of  the  adopted  Federal-aid  high- 
way system  to  a  degree  commensurate  with 
the  requirements  of  the  national  welfare. 
We  therefore  arrive  at  the  unalterable  oon« 
elusion  that  we  have  for  many  years  been 
giving  too  much  attention  to  superficial 
problems  and  not  devoting  sufllelent  thought 
and  energy  to  finding  a  solution  to  ths 
fundamental  problem  of  finance. 

The  question  of  adequate  flnaw<^«y  fg 
not  an  easy  one.  Nevertheless,  in  this  mat- 
ter  we  are  of  the  conviction  that  the  prob- 
lem of  adequately  developing  the  Federal- 
aid  systems  must  be  soceptsd  as  a  national 
responsibility  the  burden  of  which  falU 
tqxm  the  people  as  a  whole.  Federal  high- 
way finance  should  not  be  directly  related 
to  any  spedfk;  tax  receipts  or  any  specUl 
class  of  highway  users.  The  highway  prob- 
lem can  only  be  related  to  overall  functions 
of  government  and  as  such  must  be  sup- 
ported from  overaU  funds. 

Statistics  show  that  highway  transporta- 
tion in  all  of  Its  many  facets  accounts  for 
approximately  one-eighth  of  oixr  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  In  1963  reached  an 
aU-Ume  high  of  $860  blUlons.  Thla  means 
a  contribution  of  some  $46  billions  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation — a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  say  the  least  and  a 
strong  Indication  that  the  wealth  of  our 
great  Nation  Is  sui&Bisnt  to  support  an  ade- 
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quate  hlf^bway  program  st  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  mala  dlfleulty  lies  in  otir 
failure  to  asareh  out  and  develop  financial 
techniqties  which  wlU  produce  adequate  xev- 
enue  to  meet  the  reqtilrements. 

pleceoMal  approaches  to  the  problem  wlU 
be  of  no  avaU.  What  is  needed  la  a  thorough 
overaU  investigation  of  the  requirements  of 
the  entire  Federal -aid  system  (Interstate, 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban)  together 
with  a  study  of  hl^way  finaztce  embracing 
taxation,  tolls,  Fsdsral  grants,  and  the  utill- 
satloa  of  Federal  credit  through  appropriate 
devices  whereby  public  highway  agencies 
may  obtain  construction  loans  on  a  long- 
term  amortization  basis.  Such  a  study  It 
believed  to  be  a  poeltive  prerequisite  to  any 
solution  of  today's  highway  dilemma. 

Many  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
sre  working  on  the  problem  but  there  Is  an 
apparent  lack  of  coordination  and  imifl- 
catlon  of  effort.  It  is  our  studied  opinion 
that  the  necessary  coordination  could  best 
be  achieved  under  congressional  direction 
and  procediires.  In  this  manner  public  and 
private  efforta  oould  be  brought  together 
in  an  overaU  attack  on  the  problem.  By 
marshaUtng  snch  resources,  an  answer  can 
be  found. 

The  initial  phMS  of  the  national  high- 
way problem  was  most  satlsf  aciorUy  handled 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  Oongrsss  which  has 
been  dlseusssd  previously.  The  soundness 
of  this  procedUTB  hss  been  evidenced  over 
the  years  by  the  outstanding  conUibution  of 
the  Federal-aid  program  In  ths  development 
of  an  Integrated  national  system  of  high- 
ways. It  now  appears  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  reevaluatloo  of  ths  Fsderal-ald 
highway  program  and  the  determination  of 
Its  future  role  in  support  of  the  Nation's 
economy  and  the  national  defense.  In  vtow 
Of  the  demonstrated  soundness  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Joint  committee,  appointed 
in  1912  to  investigate  and  report  on  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Good  Roads.  It  appears  that  this 
precedent  offers  a  splendid  avenue  of  ap- 
proach  in  connection  with  today's  pressing 
highway  problem. 

It  Is  therefore  respectfuUy  recommended 
that  the  Congress  authorise  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  to  conduct  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  adequacy  of  the  entire  na- 
tional network  of  highways,  including  the 
Federal-aid  system  of  tnterstats,  primary, 
secondary,  and  urt)an  highways,  together 
with  a  concurrent  study  of  ways  and  means 
trf  financing  the  determined  requirements 
and  the  feasibility  of  esUblishing  a  10-year 
program  for  ths  correction  of  deficiencies. 
The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee  should  be  reported  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  for  ths  prlvUsge  of  appear- 
ing before  your  commlttss  and  conclude 
with  an  expression  of  high  eonfldsnee  that 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  wlU  find  an  early 
soluUon  to  todays  Ughway  problem. 


Vatoraat'  Aiwu6lratiM  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

-    or 

HOM.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  ooMHscncuT 
IN  TBK  HOUSX  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  H,  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Iff.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  Introduced  leglslaUon  to 
cause  a  survey  to  be  made  oX  the  New- 


Ington,  Cotm.,  Veterans*  Administration 
hospital  to  determine  its  practicability 
as  a  neuropsychlatrlc  facility. 

I  vi^  to  include  here  as  part  of  my 
remarics  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution, 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Connecticut  DAV  at  their  recent  con- 
vention, and  an  explanatory  press  release 
on  this  fubject: 

Bouse  Joint  Besotytlon  396 
Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide  for  a  survey  of 
Newington  Hospital,  Newlngton,  Conn.,  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  converting  it 
to  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  neuro- 
psyohlatrie  patients 

Whereas  the  new  Vetarsns'  Admlnlstra-- 
tlon   hospital   in  West   Haven,   Conn.,   wiU 
substantially  accommodate  the  need  for  vet- 
erans hospitaliaatton  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut; and 

Whereas  the  need  for  adequate  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  with  mental  disordsirs 
is  great  because  of  the  overcrowding  of  exist- 
ing faculties:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Is  hereby  directed  to  con- 
duct a  complete  survey  of  the  Newington 
Hospital,  Newington,  Conn.,  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  reeolutlon  (1) 
the  need  for  a  hospital  in  that  uea  with 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  neuropsy- 
chlatrlc patients,  (3)  the  cost  of  converting 
the  Newington  Hospital  to  a  hospital  with 
the  facilities  for  the  ti>eatment  of  such 
neuropeychiatric  patients,  and  (S)  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  to  make  such 
a  conversion. 


DtSSBLB*     AMXBCUI     VsrOUOT     BSSOLTOOH 

UaeiMo  1HB  Vkrauws'  AoMansnaTioir  To 
Coirvxirr  ths  Nbwtmoton  Vxtikahs'  Aoicnr- 
isTsanoif  HosnTAX.  Faoic  a  OxMnui.  Mxdi- 
CAX.  amo  Svmcacu.  Uxir  to  a  Pstchxatsio 

HOSRTAI. 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  wUl.  upon  its 
inmilnent  opening  and  occupancy,  accommo- 
date the  substantial  need  for  v#terans'  bos- 
pitallaatlon  in  our  State;  and 

Whereas  the  faciUty  at  Newington.  Conn., 
wm  thereby  be  reUeved  of  its  occupancy  in 
substantial  numbers  of  tubercular  and  gen- 
wal  medical  and  surgical  patients;  and 

Whereas  the  need  is  now  great,  and  in- 
creasing, for  adequate  placement  ot  veterans 
for  care  and  treatment  ot  mental  disorders 
vrtth  overcrowding  of  State  mental  institu- 
tions and  neighboring  States'  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration neurological  institutions:  and 

Wheraas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
not  oonMdered  favorably,  nor  is  it  consider- 
ing ^mpatheUcaUy,  the  almost  unanimous 
demand  by  Connecticut  veterans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Newington  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  neurological  patients:  TUsrefors. 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  convsntlon  of  the  Con- 
ixectlcut  Department;  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  attesto  to  the  need  for  a  neuro- 
logical hospital  in  this  State;  that  It  is  the 
sense  of  this  legaiilMiMiiii  In  convention  ss- 
semUed  thst  with  aolnar  oorrectlons  the 
Newington  Veterans'  Administration  tuxpi- 
tal  wiU  so  sei've;  ahd  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Corps  of  engineers. 
United  Statee  Army,  is  hsreby  rsqusstsd  to 
engags  the  services  of  sucb  ptof  esstonal  per- 
sons or  firms  as  Is  neossssry:  1.  e.,  archltecU 
and  contraetMs,  and  to  cause  a  survey  to  be 
made  of  the  Newington  Hospital,  appending 
reoommendatkms  iSierets,  for  conversion  to 
a  netmriogleal  facility. 

juioptsd  and  approved  Juns  14,  1868. 
Cm*MXM»  P.  VaSCA. 

Commander. 

Paxil  Tate. 

AdfuUmt, 


Rm.xass  Fsoat  TRS  OmoB  or  Hoar.  Jamxs  T. 
Parwssow  or  Oomrxcnotrr  .t>r 

Today  (Tueeday)  Repreeentatlve  Jams  T; 
PATtassoiv,  itepubUcan,  of  Connecticut,  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  directing  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  survey  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  at  Newington. 
Conn.,  and  to  determine  Its  applicability  for 
use  as  a  neuropeychiatric  faculty.  The 
action  was  in  form  of  a  Joint  reeolutlon  in- 
troduced in  Oongrees  by  Pattbksom. 

The  Connecticut  legislator  had  ivevlously 
denoted  an  interest  in  this  direction  by 
sponsoring  before  the  Connecticut  DAV  Con- 
vention on  June  14  a  resolution  which  placed 
that  organization  on  record  as  favoring 
such  a  survey. 

Patterson  commented  that  "the  approval 
by  the  Connecticut  DAV  in  convention,  and 
txpr eased  approval  by  other  veterans  groups 
informally  led  me  to  take  the  initiative  in 
asking  that  some  action  be  taken  without 
delay.  As  the  West  Haven  VA  hospital  will 
absorb  much  of  the  caseload  now  at  Newing- 
ton in  the  general  medical  field,  some  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  great  need  for 
proper  care  of  the  veteran  who  suffered 
mental  shock  as  a  result  of  war  service." 

"There  are  hundreds  of  such  veterans  la 
Connecticut  who  are  shunted  to  private  and 
State  hospitals  contributing  to  tht  over- 
crowding there,  and  some  who  must  be  sent 
to  othCT  Statee  to  receive  treatment.  Most 
Inhumane  of  aU,"  PAmsow  sidd,  "many  are 
kept  at  home  or  in  a  transient  capacity  and 
receiving  no  treatment  at  aU.  This  Is  solely 
for  lack  at  f adUties  to  care  for  these  vet- 
erans who  deserve  only  the  bast  that  this 
Oovemment  can  give." 

Ths  Joint  resolution,  which  would  have  ths 
effect  of  law,  directs  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  "conduct  a  con4>lete  sur- 
vey of  the  Newington  Hospital,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  vrlthin  6  months  after 
date  of  enactment  on  the  need  for  a  hoe- 
pltal  *  *  *  for  ths  treatment  of  neuropsy- 
chiatries, the  cost  of  converting  Newington, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  make 
snch  conversion.'* 

Pattxbsow  said  that  a  sorvey  "of  sorts" 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  VA  previously, 
but  he  "wanted  a  oompiete  survey,  and  all 
the  facts  so  that  Congress  ootdd  be  oOlciaUy 
advised  as  to  the  {iracticablU^  and  cost  et 
this  opetatlon."  .'H  i»«ruN3  : 


if^T    a^l»-y   lj> 


A  PsTchotk  Psydiolofical  War 
EXTENSION  OP  REliIARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHT 

or  MUfmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRBEMTA1IVXS 

Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 
Mr.  McCARTHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extoid  my  remarks  in  the 
rbcoro,  I  include  the  following  arUcle 
by  Dorothy  Thompson,  which  appeared 
In  the  Waaliincton  Evening  Star  of  July 
10.  1953: 

A  PSTCHOnc  PSTCBOLOOICAI.  Wa«— W»  ICtGVT 

Do  Bsma  xr  Ws  Usb>  Just  a  Lxm«  Pst- 

caouMT  »  It;  But  Fxbst,  Wx  Nxxd  To 

UinwBSTAin)  OrKsa  Psoplxs 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

During  ths  election  campaign  the  Repul>- 
ncaa  Party  and  its  candidate  committed 
themselvee  to  a  more  dynamic  strategy  of 
psychological  warfare. 

<<row  the  agencies  eatmsted  with  this  mors 
dynsmlc  pottcy— the  United  States  mf crflaa- 
tloo  Servtoe  abroad  and  ths  Voice  c*  Amer- 
ica—ere  In  a  sute  of  total  ehaos.  Besigwa- 
tkws  have  bsen  forced  in  some  plsoes.  and 
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thH  «•*  or.  Robert  Lw  JOhiMon.  who  l«ft 
the  presldney  q«  Tnnple  TJntnnltj  only  4 
moaUM  mgo  to  baeoiiM  •dmlaJatnitor  of  the 
State  Department'*  infonnetloa  »cUvltlee. 
gave  up  his  job,  pleading  lU  health  m  Ui» 
result  of  unbeerable  nervous  strain. 

The  eaiaes  ot  the  paralysis  are  varknisly 
attrUmted  by  some  to  holdoverB  ot  Commu- 
nist InAltration.  by  others  to  the  "witch 
bunt"  In  Washington.  Neither,  however,  is 
the  cause.  The  cause  is  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  prevailing  state  of  mind  In  the 
world  and  failure  correctly  to  analyae  Its 
mounting  currents,  with  the  resxilt  that  our 
psychological  warfare  is  without  psychology 
and  U  bouncing  right  back  on  oni  own 
heads. 

Nothing  oould  be  more  psychologically 
denee  than  to  annoiuice  publicly  to  the 
world  the  Intention  to  wage  a  peychologleal 
offensive — ^to  give  advance  notice  thist  the 
United  States  Government  is  going  all  out  to 
guide  and  Influence  the  minds  and  policias 
of  other  peoples. 

Other  peoples,  bellere  It  or  not.  are  very 
much  like  ourselves.  like  ourselves,  they 
bitto-ly  resent  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to 
influence  their  thinking,  actions,  and  na- 
tional policies. 

In  Eastern  Surope  they  are  revolting 
against  thdr  Bimian  mentors.  We  think 
that  Is  fine,  and  therefore  close  o\ir  eyae  to 
the  fact  that  In  Western  Europe  leaders  and 
people  are  also  revolting  against  their  Amer- 
ican mentors. 

The  psychological  approach  to  political 
problems  requires  the  capacity  to  put  one- 
self In  the  position  and  mlml  of  the  people 
one  hopes  to  influence.  Before  one  can  per- 
suade anyone  to  do  anything  one  must  be 
fairly  aware  of  what  he  will  not  do.  Psy- 
chological warfare — the  very  term  being  psy- 
chologically maladroit,  in  a  world  that  hates 
warfare — is  not  a  job  of  breaking  down  sales 
resistance,  whether  by  painting  a  bogey  or 
holding  out  a  bribe.  It  is  not  a  job  for 
public  relations  counsels,  adept  thougU  they 
may  be  at  building  up  personal  careers  or 
selling  soap.  It  Is  a  task  for  statesmen 
at  astute  and  delicate  sensibilities. 
.'  Sometimes  I  think  that  we  need  an  inve*- 
tlgation  not  of  the  patriotism  or  loyalty  of 
dBclals  but  of  their  congenital  or  acquired 
■Mlocy. 

During  the  recent  elections  In  Italy  the 
undercurrent  which  swept  away  so  many  of 
Premier  de  Oasperl's  supporters  was  the  con- 
viction that  be  Is  an  American  stooge,  as 
charged  by  his  oftpcnents. 

So  the  American  Ambassador,  Mrs.  Clare 
Luce,  publicly  stated  that  If  the  De  Oasperi 
coalition  lost.  Italy  coiild  not  count  on  fur- 
ther American  aid — tb'us  confirming  the 
charge  against  De  Oasperi. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  was  ICrs.  Luce's 
Idea,  for  she  Is  a  woman  of  sensibility.  But, 
like  other  civil  servants,  she  must  follow 
directives. 

Last  Monday  from  Bonn  we  were  inf cxmed 
of  a  debate  among  American  ofllclals  over  the 
question  of  whether  American  agricultural 
surpluses  should  be  sent  to  East  Germany  to 
take  psychological  advantage  of  the  under- 
ground  revolt  and  further  the  political 
chances  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  in  the  forth- 
coming West  German  elections. 

There  might  have  been  some  merit  In  en- 
couraging Chancellor  Adenauer  to  ask  him- 
self for  aid  to  the  underfed  East  Germans, 
and  to  encounter  and  overcome  initial  Ameri- 
can resistance.  A  victory  over  American  re- 
sistance would  help  Adenauer.  But  to  let 
the  prsss  in  on  this  strategy  is  to  announce 
that  ths  United  States  Oovemment  oonaidos 
taking  advantage  of  human  misery  for  piur- 
poses  of  political  bribery. 

This  act  underlines  the  charge  of  his  op- 
ponents that  Adenauer  is  an  American  agent 
and  shows  complete  imawareness  that  the 
■Mt  German  revolt  Is  not  a  demonstration 
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for  tbd  XThltetf  Ststss  but  for  Gennan  unity 
and  la  lependence. 

So  tl  is  latest  psychological  strategy,  widely 
public!  Bed  in  advance,  la  the  exact  opposite 
of  a  pi  ychologlcal  approach,  so  stupid  as  to 
baffle  t  dequate  eonunent. 


Wby  Mast  tlie  Public   Usinff   CamdeB- 

Phijaiielphh  Bridfe  Pay  Hiflier  ToUi 

Nactssary  Becaate  of  Hif  h  later- 

ites  on  Port  Aathority  Bon^s  and 

Wastefnl  Methods  Not  in  Accord 

Good  Baiinest  Practices? 


[TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOll.  CHARL£S°A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NTW   JSKSXT 

IN  1  HE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  ime  there  has  been  vigorous  oppo- 
sition upon  the  part  of  users  of  the  Cam- 
den-F  hiladelphia  Bridge  because  of  the 
unjus  ;ifled  Increase  of  25  percent  in  tolls 
on  thfct  bridge.  These  tolls  were  fixed 
by  itk  Delaware  River  Port  Authority 
that  operates  that  bridge. 

been  claimed,  and.  I  believe 
ly,  that  the  port  authority  has 
good  business  practice  nor 
judgment  in  its  methods  or  pro- 
in  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a  second  bridge.  For  in- 
stance, why  did  the  port  authority  issue 
$100  pillion  of  bonds  to  build  a  $90  mil- 
lion bridge?  Why  did  it  issue  $10  mil- 
lion 0  r  these  bonds  at  approximately  3  V2 
perce  it  interest  when  the  bonds  to  be 
paid  ( iff  only  carried  a  1 -percent  interest 
charg  e?  Why  did  it  issue  the  extra  $10 
million  in  bonds  when  it  had  a  surplus 
on  hsnd  sufficient,  with  the  next  year's 
surpli  IS,  to  pay  off  the  bonds  without  the 
sale  0  '  any  bonds?  Why  did  it  issue  the 
entire  amount  of  $100  million  in  bonds 
when  it  would  not  be  used  except  as  the 
work  progressed  over  a  period  of  years? 
All  of  this  and  many  other  questions  that 
could  be  raised  indicate  that  the  port 
auth<  rity  pursued  a  course  that  has 
adde<  to  the  cost  to  be  paid  by  the  public 
and  1  as  been  a  factor  in  increasing  the 
tolls. 

On  I  further  question  that  has  been 
contiiually  raised  has  related  to  why 
such  I  large  interest  rate,  approximately 
3'/^  percent,  was  accepted,  and.  without 
any  competition.  The  best  evidence 
that  he  port  authority  used  poor  judg- 
ment jis  the  fact  that  the  interest  rate  on 
the  New  Jersey  Parkway  bonds.  Issued 
this  oast  week,  was  far  less  than  the  in- 
tereiM  on  the  bridge  bonds.  The  park- 
way londs  called  for  lightly  less  than 
3  percent.  If  the  bridge  bonds  had  been 
on  the  same  ba^  it  would  have 
meant)  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  thi  >  users  of  the  bridge.  Why  was  it 
not  d  )ne? 

Uiie  bridge  bonds  had  been  Issued  for 
$90  1  illllon  instead  of  $100  million  it 
wouI(   have  meant  &  further  saving  of 


thousands  of  dollars  to  the  users  of  the 
bridge.    Why  was  It  not  done? 

If  the  $100  million  of  bonds  had  been 
issued  only  as  the  work  progressed  and 
as  the  money  was  needed  It  would  have 
meant  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  users  of  the  bridge.  Why  was  it 
not  done? 

These  and  a  score  of  other  questions 
are  proper  to  be  asked  and  sinswered  in 
the  hearing  to  be  htM  by  Secretary  of 
the  Army  in  determining  whether  the 
tolls  as  fixed  by  the  x>ort  authority  are 
reasonable  and  just. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Courier -Post 
newspaper.  Camden.  N.  J.,  Issue  of  July 
10,  1953,  that  gives  a  plain  and  forcible 
portrayal  of  the  importance  of  the  far 
less  interest  rate  on  the  parkway  bonds 
as  compared  with  the  interest  rate  on  the 
bridge  bonds.  The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Imtxksst  Ratb  Fab  Less  roa  Paskwat  Bond* 
Thaw  on  Bsmox  Issua 

(EBrroa's  Nors. — The  New  Jersey  Highway 
Authority  was  created  to  build  the  Garden 
State  Parkway  toll  road  from  the  New  York 
State  line  and  Bergen  County,  along  a  shore 
alinement  to  Cape  May.  The  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  was  created  to  operate  the 
Camden  Bridge  and  build  a  second  tnidge.) 

The  New  Jersey  Highway  Authority  has 
Just  sold  $150  million  worth  of  bonds  to 
finance  construction  of  a  portion  of  S286- 
mllllon  Garden  State  Parkway. 

The  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  re- 
cently sold  $100  mlUlon  worth  of  bonds  to 
finance  construction  of  a  $90-milllon  Glou- 
cester-Philadelphia Bridge. 

There  are  a  number  of  sharp  contrasts  in 
the  way  the  two  public  bodies  went  about 
raising  money. 

Chief  of  these  is  in  the  Interest  rates  to  be 
paid  by  the  two  authorities  on  their  bonds. 

The  port  authority  is  pledged  to  pay  from 
3  percent  up  to  4  percent. 

The  highway  authority  is  pledged  to  pay 
from  3  percent  down  to  2.76  percent. 

Average  Interest  to  be  paid  by  the  port  au- 
thority Is  3.435  percent. 

Average  Interest  to  be  paid  by  the  high- 
way authority  Is  2.9087  percent. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  port  au- 
thority said  it  had  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  In- 
terest due  to  a  tight  money  market.  That 
was  on  liCay  20.  There  was  still  a  tight  money 
market  when  the  parkway  bonds  were  bought 
by  a  syndicate  which  Included  many  of  the 
same  financial  houses  which  formed  the  syn- 
dicate purchasing  the  port  bonds. 

But  the  tight  money  market  and  >'  he  lower 
rate  of  interest  did  not  discourage  Investors. 
When  the  syndicate  offered  the  parkway 
bonds  for  resale,  the  entire  Issue  was  over- 
subscribed within  a  few  hours. 

In  each  instance,  revenues  frtnn  tolls  are 
pledged  sgainst  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  the  bonds  with  this  difference. 
Before  selling  Its  bonds,  the  port  authority 
Increased  Its  20-cent  toll  rate  to  25  cents  on 
the  present  Camden  Bridge,  and  fixed  the 
same  25-cent  toll  on  the  second  span — 3  years 
before  any  tolls  can  be  collected  on  It. 

But  the  highway  authority  sold  Its  bonds 
without  definitely  fixing  any  toll  rate.  It 
simply  said  the  rate,  when  decided  upon,  will 
average  about  1%  cents  per  mile.  (Tolls  on 
the  Camden  Bridge  now  are  25  cents  for 
slightly  more  than  a  mUe.) 

The  State  authority  has  been  proceeding 
with  construction  with  money  borrowed  by 
short-term  financing  at  the  low  interest  rate 
ot  2%  percent. 

The  port  authority  is  not  borrowing  money 
as  it  is  needed  for  progressive  construction, 
but  is  payhig  the  higher  Interest  on  the  full 
bond  issue. 


No  construction  cootraets  for  the  new 
bridge  were  awarded  before  the  bonds  were 
sold. 

It  is  true  the  eredlt  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
toll  revenues,  wss  pledged  for  the  highway 
authority  bond  issue.  The  Courier -Post  still 
believes  this  is  basically  wrong.  That  was 
why  we  opposed  the  bond  referendum,  not 
because  we  were  against  the  parkway. 

The  State,  however,  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  a  seashore  parkway  and  felt 
that  by  pledging  its  credit  a  lower  Interest 
rate  could  be  obtained. 

The  port  authority,  which  did  iv>t  have 
the  backing  of  State  credit,  nevertheless  bad 
just  as  good  collateral — the  Camden  Bridge 
toll  receipts,  which  month  by  month  and 
year  by  year  have  been  Increasing  steadily. 

Why  the  port  authority  will  have  to  pay 
Interest  averaging  3.435  percent  on  its  $100 
million  in  bonds  while  the  highway  author- 
ity pays  only  2.9997  percent,  is  another  good 
question  for  Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert 
T.  Stevens  to  ask  when  he  convenes  a  public 
hearing  in  the  near  future. 

Secretary  Stevens,  called  upon  by  scores  of 
south  Jersey  governmental  and  business 
leaders  and  the  general  public  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  Camden  Bridge  toll  boost  so 
these  objectors  could  have  a  day  in  court, 
has  scquleseed.  The  time  and  place  is  to 
be  announced  later. 

Figures  released  by  .the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  on  traffic  volume  and  re- 
ceipts between  June  20.  whep  the  toU  hike 
became  effective,  and  July  0,  have  disclosed 
an  additional  sxirplus  for  the  authority  of 
$70,488. 

We  wonder  If  port  authority  toll  collectors 
shouldn't  give  each  motorist  a  receipt  for 
the  extra  nickel  charge— Just  in  case  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Stevens  orders  the  toll 
charges  returned  to  their  pre-June  30  sched- 
ule. 

During  those  17  days  a  total  of  1,545.543 
vehicles  crossed  the  span,  producing  a  total 
revenue  of  $438328. 

Under  the  old  toll  ratss  these  motorists 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  only 
$367,840. 


Wheat  AUotMBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  sotrrH  dakota 
IN  THE  HOX7SI  OP  REPRZSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  to  learn  this  morning 
that  the  conferees  had  agreed  to  a  62- 
million-acre  national  wheat  acreage  for 
next  year.  I  feel  that  such  action  at  this 
time  Is  unwise  and  I  am  sorry  that  the 
66-million-acre  minimum  as  passed  by 
the  House  did  not  prevail  in  conference. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  conferees  in 
holding  firm  was  disturbing  to  me  for 
reasons  which  I  think  are  very  substan- 
tial First,  I  believe  that  the  reduction 
of  acreage  to  62  million  is  taking  too 
great  a  risk  with  our  national  safety.  In 
a  world  as  troubled  as  ours,  we  must  as- 
sure ourselves  that  we  have  adequate 
food  and  fiber  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  our  allies.  With  this  year's  produc- 
tion still  only  in  the  prediction  stage,  I 
feel  that  66  million  acres  is  the  minimum 
acreage  to  give  us  the  necessary  margin 
of  safety.  I  was  told  that  the  Senate 
commlttM  held  up  making  a  recom- 


mendation as  to  acreage  until  the  July 
1  crop  estimate  of  the  De^uttment  of 
Agriculture  was  available.  There  are 
margins  of  error  in  the  Department's 
predictions,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  should  rely  to 
such  an  -extent  upon  their  figures.  All 
too  much  is  at  stake. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  this  huge  re- 
duction in  wheat  acreage  win  vibrate 
through  our  entire  national  economy. 
The  small,  family  type  farmer  cannot 
cut  back  production  to  such  an  extent 
in  such  a  short  time  without  an  adverse 
effect.  In  addition  to  the  family  type 
farmer,  this  huge  reduction  will  be  re- 
flected up  and  down  the  main  streets  of 
America's  cities  and  towns. 

The  bill  providing  for  a  66-mllllon- 
acre  minimum  was  reported  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  almost 
unanimously.  The  action  of  the  Senate 
conferees  is  a  repudiation  not  only  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  but 
also  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
voted  for  the  66-million-acre  minimum. 

I  further  feel  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees' action  in  insisting  on  exempting 
farmers  who  produce  less  than  15  acres 
or  200  bushels  of  wheat  was  ill-consid- 
ered. Generally  speaking,  the  majority 
of  the  small  producers  of  wheat  are  not 
dependent  upon  wheat  for  their  income 
and  are  less  likely  to  vote  for  quotas  in 
the  referendum.  As  a  consequence,  the 
large  wheat  producers  will  nm  the  risk 
of  getting  only  50  percent  of  parity,  since 
a  two- thirds  majority  vote  is  needed  to 
carry  the  referendum.  I  believe  that 
had  the  Senate  conferees  retained  the 
House  provisions  of  25  acres  or  400  bush- 
els, the' referendum  would  have  a  greater 
chance  of  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  by  remaining 
adamant  in  their  position  the  Senate 
conferees  have  not  introduced  an  enter- 
ing wedge  In  the  reduction  of  parity  on 
wheat  to  50  percent  and  the  scuttling  of 
the  entire  concept  of  price  supports. 


H.  R.  5M0:  Mr.  Burke  tmi  Mr.  Hagan 
Testify 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

or  Mxw  jrxBSCT 
XN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  considerable  interest  in  veteran 
appropriation  matters  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  will  agree,  I 
t-hinv.  that  those  most  familiar  with 
veterans'  problems  are  service  organiza- 
tions which  represent  his  welfare  and 
point  of  view.  An  outstanding  member 
of  one  such  organization  resides  in  my 
congressional  district.  He  is  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Burke,  national  executive  committee- 
man of  the  second  district  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Mr.  Burke 
has  long  evinced  a  great  interest  in  leg- 
islation affectiog  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Disabled  Amfiritmn  VeteraD& 


I  wish  to  Include  In  the  RicoitD  today 
a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Burke.  It  is 
apprehensive  regarding  the  contem- 
plated $300  million  cut  in  compensations 
and  pensions  on  the  part  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veteran.  In  its  wisdom,  the 
Senate  Appropriattons  Committee  will 
not.  I  trust,  permit  the  cut 

Also  included  Is  the  statement  of 
Cicero  F.  Hogan.  national  director  of 
claims  for  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Ccxnmittee  regarding  H.  R.  5690.  I  can 
well  understand  his  thinking  regarding 
this  cut. 

The  DAV  represents  men  who,  for  our 
Nation,  not  only  gave  their  service,  but 
gave  their  health.  I  hope  they  will  not 
be  further  burdened  by  such  drastic 
action: 

DxsABUn  Ambocan  Vctesams, 

Bayonne,  N.  J.,  July  5.  195S. 

Mt  Dcax  congressman:  By  now  I  assume 
that  you  have  read  the  statement  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  by  our  national 
director  of  claims  beTore  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  June  26,  1053. 

Let  me  state  at  this  point  that  X  am  la 
accord  with  Mr.  Hogan's  remarks  and  re- 
quests. I  am  one  of  the  many  disabled 
veterans  who  are  apprehensive  about  the 
$300  million  cut  In  compensations  and  pen- 
sions. In  fact.  no.  amoimt  of  assurance 
by  any  Democrat  or  BepubUcan  Member 
of  Congress  or  majority  or  minority  opinion 
can  dissuade  me  from  this  feeling. 

The  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration no  matter  what  relatively  minor  or 
major  position  they  may  hold  have  been  told 
that  1300  million  miist  be  cut  from  pen- 
sions and  compensations.  Am  I.  therefore, 
contrary  In  my  thinking  whm  I  say  he  or 
she  wUl  make  every  effort  to  please  his  em- 
ployer? 

I  appeal  to  your  common  sense.  It  U 
now  35  years  since  World  War  I  and  8  yean 
since  World  War  U.  Surely  these  Indi- 
vidual pensions  and  compensations  have 
been  reviewed  many  times  and  reduced 
time  and  again.  I  feel  by  now  they  should 
have  some  degree  of  permanency.  I  can 
go  along  with  a  theory  that  a  review  ct 
the  Korean  disabled  of  1951,  for  purposes 
ot  ezamirie,  are  In  order,  but  right  now  we 
have  men  In  the  hospitals  and  men  being 
wounded  In  Korea  at  the  time  of  this  wrlt-*^ 
Ing.  Certainly,  the  VA  employee  to  going 
to  take  a  negative  attitude  when  these 
claims  come  up  for  adjudication.  How  can 
anyone  justify  a  reduction  of  $300  million 
when  even  If  the  war  ends  shortly  (I  pray 
Ctod  It  does)  thousands  of  claims  are  yet 
to  come  up  for  rating. 

Further  the  dependency  allotments  are 
granted  on  a  60  percent  or  above  disability.; 
If  there  are  further  reductions  of  say  rat- 
ings from  60  percent  to  40  percent,  the  de- 
pendency allotment  to  this  type  disabled, 
veteran  is  lost.  Therefore,  In  my  opinion, 
we  are  definitely  Inviting  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  cut  and  pare  at  the  expense 
of  the  poan  or  woman  with  the  greatest 
need  and  the  weakest  voice,  the  disabled 
veteran. 

You  are  going  to  be  told  again  that  our 
veteran  leaders  were  agreeable  to  H.  R.  5690. 
I  ask  you  to  carefully  read  Mr.  Hogan's 
statement  again  and  ask  yourself:  If  I  were 
a  disabled  veteran  and  remembered  or  had 
been  told  about  the  economy  act  c^  ia88  or 
the  fact  that  the  budget  In  1»47  was  97  bil- 
lion and  It  Is  now  less  than  96  blUion  and 
we  have  more  not  lees  dtwahlrrt  veterans,  how 
would  I  feel?  I  beUeve  your  answer  would 
be  that  you  are  as  frankly  seared  at  tite  situ- 
ation as  myaeU.  Are  ttM  vetenns'  organl- 
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reduilng 


mee  blng 


tip  togvthMT  and  faught  tb»  good  iigbt  to     important 
g«t    the    hospital    appropriations   increassd     difficult 
only  to  *<T"1  an  end  run  made  on  compensa-     of 
tton  and  pensions  to  return  to  their  con-     by  $300 
stltuenU  in  despair  and  admit  their  Inabll-      veteran  i 
Ity  to  cope  with  the  machinations  of  a  false      gestlon 
•oonomy-mlnded     subcommittee     of      the     Republ^an 
House?    Are  we  veterans  going  to  remember      sentatl 
this  Congress  as  an  unfeeling  body  which     booUcec^lng 
believed  In  economy  at  the  expense  of  the     strued 
disabled  veteran  because  his  was  the  weak-     thorlty 
est  veteran  voice?  benefits 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  the  Disabled     the 
American  Veterans,  as  always,  stand  ready     ers.  we 
to  review  all  claims  for  compensation  pro-      feeling 
Tided  that  8\ieh  review  seek  the  truth  and     in  the 
secure  Jiutice  to  every  man.    Not  an  Issu-     chology 
ance  of   instructions  to  the  VA  to  reduce      agenclei 
pensions   and    compensations    $300    million     paymen ; 
I  cannot  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light.         most  w< 

As  a  Congressman,  would  you  use  yoxir  If  thli 
office  to  get  the  Senate  to  resubmit  this 
budget  to  the  House,  ao  this  wrong  can  be 
righted  and  there  will  not  be  more  hard- 
ships Imposed  upon  those  who  have  had 
more  than  their  share? 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  to  this 
communication.  Thanking  you  in  advance 
for  your  oonsldoation  and  courtssy,  I  re- 
main. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

JoszPH  F.  BuaxK. 
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STATKsnMT  or  CiCKao  T.   HooAir,   Nationax. 

DnacTOB  or  Claims,  Bktobx  tbx  Sxnatb 

AmoraiATToirs  Committkb  Rboauiimo  H.  R. 

6090.  JUMS  36.  1953 

ICr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  DAV  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  committee  and  express 
our  opinion  on  the  very  important  bill  H.  R. 
6690 — at  least,  that  part  of  H.  R.  5090  making 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  pri- 
marily Interested  in  the  welfare  of  America's 
wartime  disabled  veterans.  We  are,  as  a  re- 
sult. Intensely  Interested  in  the  operation 
and  administration  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  agency  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  nearly  all  laws  extending  ^ 
benefits  to  the  disabled  war  veteran  and  his  WlTe$ 
dependents.     To  us  the  Importance  of  this  f^- 

blll  lies  in  the  fact  that  without  appropriate 
funds  the  Veterans'  Administration  cannot 
properly  administer  the  laws  authorizing 
hospitalization  and  outpatient  treatment 
to  the  sick  and  the  disabled,  compensation 
to  the  Uvlng  disabled  veteran,  death  com- 
pensation to  his  widow  and  dependents, 
vocational  training  under  Public  Law  16.  and 
other  benefits  provided  by  law. 

As  invviously  stated,  we  do  not  consider 
ourselves  budget  experts,  but  we  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  and  are  wholly  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  of  the  disabled 
veteran  and  the  manner  in  which  the  vet- 
eran or  his  family  is  affected  when  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  runs  out  of  funds  or 
lacks  sufficient  personnel  needed  to  operate 
and  function  at  a  high  leveL 

In  general,  the  DAV  accepts  H.  R  6690 
Insofar  as  It  provides  appropriations  for  the 
operation  of  the  VA  for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  amoimts  allocated 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  as  well 
as  the  provision  for  contract  hospitalization, 
are  adequate.  We  believe  this  appropriation 
wlU  solve  the  crying  need  for  adequate  hos- 
pital and  medical  personnel  and  make  pos- 
sible the  reopening  of  closed  wards  as  well  as 
the  opening  and  staffing  of  the  new  hospitals 
as  fast  as  they  are  completed. 

The  DAV  honestly  regrets  the  reduction 
by  $300  million  of  the  budget  estimate  for 
compensation  and  pensions.  This  extensive 
cut  Is  against  a  fund  which  Is  admlttMIy  • 
contractual  obUgatlon  which  must  be  paid,  gress  tc 
•nd,  as  far  as  the  DAV  Is  concerned,  a  most     burden 


obligation.     Whlls  we   found   It 
to  imderstand  the  need  or  advantage 
this  vital  contractual  obligation 
million,  the  DAV,  along  with  other 
organizations,  accepted   the   sug- 
only  after  emphatic   assiirance   by 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  simple 
and  that  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
ry  the  VA  officials  or  others  in  su- 
bs an  order  to  reduce  compensation 
by   that   amoiint.     However,   since 
with  the  Republican  Hoiise  Isad- 
}f  the  DAV  find  that  there  Is  a  deep 
>f  apprehension  among  our  leaders 
1  leld  that  this  reduction  is  bad  psy- 
and  will  be  accepted  by  VA  rating 
as  orders  to  reduce  or  restrict  the 
of  just  compensation,  even  In  the 
(^thy  cases, 
committee  finds  U  possible  to  do  so, 
urge  the  restoration  of  this 
reduction.    If  not,  we  tnist  that 
and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
give  to  MB  the  same  straight-forward 
assiu'ance  we  received  from 
House  leaders,  that  this  pro- 
r^uction  was  a  matter  of  simple  book- 
and  without  strings  or  reservations 
llnd. 

not  take  up  any  further  time  of 

The  peace  treaties  of  World 

not  all  signed.    We  have  before  us 

mounting  casualty  list  of  the  Ko- 

These  are  interesting  if  appal- 

and  we  of  the  DAV  feel   they 

carefully  studied  by  this  commit- 

the  entire  Congress  when  this  Vet- 

Admlnistratlon  appropriations  bill  or 

s  being  considered. 

of  the  Korean  casualty  list  with 
killed  In  action;  11,386  missing  In  ac- 
99.550  wounded  to  date  certainly 
Justify  the  proposed  reduction  by 
of  the  amount  considered  neces- 
payment  of  compensation  and  pen- 
veterans  of  various  wan  and  their 
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or 


HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  13, 1953 

lOBERTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
limous  consent  of  my  colleagues. 


Mr. 

the  ui 

I  inser^  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  articles  on  tax  exemption  for  sal- 
aries p4id  to  domestic  help  by  working 
mother^ 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
bring  t)  the  attention  of  the  Members 
these  e;  icellent  articles  on  the  subject  of 
workinj  mothers  by  Miss  Sylvia  P.  Por- 
ter, prt  kted  in  the  June  17.  1953.  edition 
of  the  Jew  York  Post,  and  one  printed 
in  the  Slrmingham  News  some  months 
ago.  Miss  Porter  has  been  Interested  in 
this  matter  for  a  long  time  and  it  was 
one  of  her  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Birmingham  News  that  excited  my 
in  this  glaring  ineq\ilty  of  our 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ex- 


interest 

tax  laws 

cellent ;  >resentations  by  Miss  Porter  have 


aided  it 


cementing  sentiment  behind  the 


drive  t^at  has  been  made  in  this  Con- 
remove  this  unfair  and  unjust 
on  working  mothers. 


The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Post  of  June  17,  19S8] 
WoBxnro  Mc 


of 


(By  Sylvia  F.  Porter) 

To   the   9    million    working    mothers 
America: 

You're  vrlnnlng  the  first  round  In  your 
fight  to  get  basic  tax  Justice. 

You're  forcing  the  tax-writers  of  yo\ir  land 
to  recognize  that  the  money  you  spend  for 
care  of  yotir  children  while  you  are  at  work 
Is  not  a  "luxury"  but  an  absolutely  essential 
expense  to  earn  your  taxable  Income  and 
therefore,  an  absolutely  legitimate  deduc- 
tion from  your  Income  tax. 

BUls  are  being  Introduced  into  Congress 
by  Representatives  from  all  over  the  country 
to  permit  you  to  deduct  your  chUd-care  ex- 
penses while  you  are  away  at  work. 

As  an  illustration,  here  are  some  of  the 
Congressmen  behind  "working  mother"  bills: 
RoBESTs  and  Eluott,  of  Alabama:  Javits. 
Mrs.  Kkt.i.t,  and  Kzatino,  of  New  York; 
Smith  of  Mississippi;  Bxntsxm  and  Thomss, 
of  Texas;  Suminski,  of  New  Jersey. 

While  each  of  the  bills  differs  in  details, 
each  is  fundamentally  designed  to  eliminate 
a  key  discrimination  against  the  working 
parent,  particularly  the  working  wife  or 
widow. 

Even  in  individual  States  the  Injxistice  is 
at  last  being  admitted.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Minnesota  ho\ise  of  representatives  ac- 
tually passed  a  bill  to  permit  a  widow, 
widower,  divorced  or  separated  person  to 
deduct  expenses  for  the  care  of  children 
imder  12.  The  bill  died  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate but  this  Is  the  first  legislative  body  to 
pass  this  type  of  bill  and  as  my  Minnesota 
infornmnt  emphasizes,  "on  changes  of  this 
kind,  progress  comes  in  smaU  wajrs." 

So  you're  winning  the  first  roimd — recog- 
nition of  the  facts,  understanding  of  the 
injustice. 

And  youll  win  the  next  round  and  the 
final  round.  You  cannot  fall  becatise  the 
discrimination  inherent  in  the  tax  law 
governing  the  working  mother  Is  too  flag- 
rant to  stand  indefinitely. 

I  would  not  feel  so  deeply  about  this  if 
every  day  I  did  not  see  such  glaring,  painful 
examples  of  the  Inequity. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  is  that 
a  business  can  deduct  from  Ita  income  tax 
every  ordinary  and  necessary  expense  aris- 
ing in  the  production  of  ita  income.  Under 
that  principle,  one  industrialist  I  know  was 
allowed  to  deduct  the  operating  expenses  of 
a  yacht  for  the  entartainment  of  customers; 
another  was  permitted  to  deduct  most  of 
the  coeta  of  his  social  and  golf  clubs. 

I  myself  have  been  dined  and  wined  many 
times  by  business  acquaintances  who  have 
said  frankly  that  I  was  "on  the  expense  ac- 
coimt"  and  an  entirely  legitimate  Income 
tax  deduction  for  them. 

But  while  the  principle  appUes  to  all  bxisl- 
nessmen,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  working 
mother  in  America.  The  9,000,000  of  tis 
who  work  earn  money  on  which  we  pay  taxes; 
if  we  dldnt  hire  some  person  to  take  care 
of  our  children  during  our  working  hows, 
we  could  not  earn  the  money  on  which  we 
pay  taxes;  if  we  did  not  earn  the  money  to 
employ  those  who  help  take  care  of  our 
children,  they  in  turn  would  not  have  the 
incomes  on  which  they  pay  taxes.  (Talk 
about  double  taxation.) 

In  the  words  of  Alabama  Congressman 
RoBcns,  "to  allow  business  and  professional 
people  such  outlandish  e-  penses  as  we  find 
In  most  expense  accounts  while  at  the  same 
time  to  deny  legitimate  charges  paid  by 
working  mothers  in  the  production  of  their 
Income  is  grossly  unfair." 

In  the  words  of  New  York  Congressman 
Javits  "eliminating  this  Inequity  would  re- 
sult in  little  loss  of  revenue.  And  anyway, 
no  budget  should  be  balanced  by  discrim- 
ination, bias,  or  injustice." 


We — the  0  Bdllkm  worklnf  mothen— eaa 
be  a  lobby  no  law  writer  will  dare  Ignore 
If  we  do  not  permit  the  Ignoring. 

Write  your  Congressman  demanding  his 
support;  enlist  the  help  of  your  clubs,  asso- 
ciations, employer,  business  friends  In  the 
fight.  We're  gaining  fast.  We  must  gain 
faster. 


fnrom  the  Birmingham  News] 

Totm  liomrr's  Worb:   Wzm  Who  Wokx 
Wsirr  Tax  BtaMFium  roa  Bsi^mtm  Paid  To 

DOMSenC    HBLT 

(By  Sylvls  PortM) 

mere  are  9  mlllton  working  wlvee  in  Amer* 
tea  today. 

Most  of  theee  working  wives  pay  income 
taxes. 

Many  of  them  pay  substantial  income 
taxes  to  the  Treasury. 

Virtually  all  of  them  maintain  homes  for 
their  husbands. 

Mlllons  of  them  are  motlien,  have  young, 
dependent  children. 

In  order  to  get  and  bold  their  Jobs  away 
from  home,  they  are  compelled  to  employ 
help  to  take  care  of  their  homee  and  chil- 
dren during  the  daytime  hour*. 

This  help  Is  not  a  Itixury.  If  they  dldnt 
have  It  they  eouldnt  earn  the  money  on 
which  they  pay  the  Income  taxes. 

Yet  today's  tax  law  forbids  deduction  for 
this  absolutely  necessary,  legitimate  ex- 
pense of  domestic  aid  on  Income-tax  re- 
turns. 

It's  grossly  unfair. 

It's  clearly  an  Injustice. 

It's  painfully  unrealistic. 

It's  wrong  that  must  be  corrected. 

"Do  you  have  any  gripes  about  the  Income 
tax  law?"  I  asked  you  In  a  series  of  columns 
a  fortnight  ago. 

If  you  have  gripes,  I  suggested  you  send 
them  along  to  me  because,  for  the  flist  time 
In  decades,  tne  congressional  tax  writers  are 
preparing  to  overhaul  our  tax  structure  and 
are  actually  making  us  (the  taxpayers)  to  list 
our  complaints. 

Well — 111  say  you  have  gripes. 

You've  overwhelmed  me  with  them. 

Never  before  have  I  received  so  many  In- 
telligent letters,  thoughtful  proposals. 

And  one  injustice  that  hundreds  of  jrou 
cried  out  against  Is  this  discrimination 
against  the  working  wife,  the  working  widow, 
the  working  mother.  Just  read  these  few 
excopte: 

"I  am  a  working  mother.  The  only  thing 
that  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  work  and 
earn  an  Income  is  the  fact  that  I  employ  a 
woman  to  take  care  of  my  children  during 
the  hours  I  am  at  work.  She  comes  In  the 
morning  at  9  and  I  leave;  I  get  back  at  6  and 
she  leaves.  This  is  no  luxury,  but  I  cannot 
deduct  her  salary  from  my  Income  as  an 
income-producing  expense — ^whlch  it  is.  It 
must  be  that  there  arent  enough  of  us  work- 
ing mothers  to  make  a  decent  lobby,  so  who 
caree?" 

"After  paying  for  my  child's  care,  I  net 
about  $16  a  week.  Why  is  this  expense, 
which  I  must  pay  In  order  to  earn  a  few 
dollars,  not  deductible?  I  am  forced  to  pay 
tax  on  $600  a  year  that  I  pay  someone  else. 
It  is  not  fair." 

"It  is  necessary  for  my  wife  to  work  in 
order  for  us  to  meet  our  obligations,  but 
63  percent  of  her  salary  goes  for  niirsery  fees 
and  income  tax.  The  nursery  fee  is  a  legiti- 
mate business  expense,  not  a  personal  ex- 
pense. My  boss  can  deduct  his  legitimate 
bxisiness  expenses.    Why  cant  she?" 

That's  Jurt  a  sampling.  X  could  go  on  for 
pages. 

The  law  says  that  a  business  can  take  a 
deduction  on  ite  income  tax  for  every  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expense  arising  in  the 
production  of  ite  income.  That's  a  funda>- 
mental  principle. 

As  a  fundamental  principle.  It  should  ap- 
ply to  the  indlvldnal  wage  earner  as  mU  as 
the  corporation. 


And  under  this  prlndi^.  the  warUng  wife, 
mother,  and  widow,  should  be  allowed  to 
deduct  the  expense  of  the  domestic  help 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  In  the  production 
ol  her  income. 

To  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly the  Joint  Senate-House  committee 
studying  the  tax  overhaul.  I  say: 

You  must  rewrite  this  section  of  the  tax 
law  in  1968  to  permit  this  long  overdue 
deduction. 

We  are  not  Just  humbly  asking  for  this. 

We  are  demanding  it. 

We  will  not  give  you  rest  until  you  act—' 
and  9  million  working  wives  are  a  powerful 
enough  lobby  to  force  you  to  act. 


lowa't  Indittry,  lidwd  to  Her  FcrtHe 
Farm*,  Moves  Into  New  Fields  as  VLw 
sfaduriBf  Expands 
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Mmdav.  July  13. 19S3 

Mr.  LxCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand  the  glow  of 
pride  I  felt  when  I  read  the  full-page 
spread  about  my  native  State  of  Iowa  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July.  10. 
Iowa  is  known  to  most  people  as  the  fore- 
most agricultural  State  in  the  Nation, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  her 
industrial  growth,  constantly  expanding, 
is  such  that  the  annual  value  of  manu- 
factured products  is  now  greater  than 
her  income  from  farming. 

To  us  Hawkeyes,  Iowa  is  truly  God's 
country— «m  area  of  our  great  Nation 
that  is  richly  blessed.  We  have  no  spec- 
tacular scenery  such  as  the  majestic 
mountains  of  the  West;  nor  do  we  have 
the  great  cities  of  the  East  with  their 
giant  buildings  looming  against  the  sky, 
and  vast  populations  crowded  into  small 
areas.  Her  beauty  lies  instead  in  the 
fields  of  waving  com  and  rippling  golden 
wheat — fields  and  farmyards  bursting 
with  potential  food  for  the  Nation's 
larder:  in  the  gently  rolling  landscape 
dotted  by  1a-anqull  villages  where  the 
inhabitants— relaxed  and  without  the 
rush  and  pressure  of  the  metropolis — 
have  the  o]»>ortunity  to  live  the  good 
life;  and  where,  according  to  statistics, 
the  average  life  expectancy  is  longer 
than  in  any  other  State. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remaiics.  I  include  a  portion  of  the 
material  that  appears  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Friday,  July  10: 
8TATX8   or  THX  Umiok:    Iowa's   Ikdustxt, 

LnrKXD  TO  Hxs  Pssmx  Tuaa,  Movsb  Ikto 

Nkw  Pixlds  as  BiAWorACTUanfo  Expands — 

Ths  Hawksts  8rAn.  Tor  Paopucxa  or  Coaw 

AHo  Hogs,  Auo  Boasts  Maht  DivxRSomD 

iMsxnncBXAi.  Plakts 

(By  BUls  Bailer) 

Dss  Moms,  low*.— When  the  Iowa  Manu- 
faettirers  Association  needed  a  new  executive 
vice  president,  tt  wasnt  by  coinddenoe  that 
Harry  Linn,  the  State's  secretary  of  agrloiU- 
ture,  was  picked  for  the  job. 

Mr.  !,«""  studied  w"'"*^  husbandry  at 
Iowa  State  College.  He's  an  authority  on 
the  corn-hog  ratio  and  contour  plowing,  but 
he  can  telk  with  equal  facility  about  corpo- 
rate tax  rates  and  desirable  factory  sites. 


ThiM  is  not  divided  loyalty.  Though  ln<* 
dustry  Is  expanding  In  Iowa  (annual  value 
of  manufactured  products  is  now  greater 
than  income  from  farming),  the  industrial 
growth  is  rooted  firmly  in  the  rich  black 
soil  that  makes  the  Stete  far  and  away  the 
Nation's  top  fwoducer  of  such  agricultural 
sti4;>lee  as  com.  oats,  bogs,  chickens,  eggs, 
and  grain-fed  cattls. 

C.  Woody  Thompeon.  director  of  the  bu- 
reau of  business  and  economic  research  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  s\ims  up  the 
picture:  "Over  half  of  all  Iowa's  manufac- 
turing ti  connected  with  producing  machines 
to  till  the  fields,  or  processing  the  goods  of 
those  fields."  So  It's  not  surprising  that 
within  the  State's  borders  Deere  *  Co.  oper- 
ates the  Nation's  largest  farm  tractor  plant, 
Quaker  Oate  has  built  the  largest  cereal  fac- 
tory in  the  world.  John  MorreU  &  Co.  and 
Rath  Packing  Co.  run  two  of  the  country's 
biggest  hog-killing  plants,  and  the  American 
Popcorn  Ca  has  a  giant  popcorn  processing 
unit. 

Suppose  you  could  pack  half  the  people 
in  Chicago  in  a  giant  saltshaker.  hold  it 
miles  above  the  earth.  aiMl  sprinkle  the  con- 
tente  over  a  56,000-sq\iare-mile  rectangle 
stretching  westward  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Missouri.  You'd  find  you'd  giv-  ■ 
en  Iowa — ^total  population  2,625.000 — an  even 
distribution  of  about  47  persons  to  each 
square  mile,  allowing  for  a  pileup  of  170,000 
In  Dee  BSolnes,  the  capital,  and  populations 
of  30.000  or  more  in  such  major  cities  as 
Sioux  City,  Davenport.  Cedar  Rapids.  Water- 
loo, Council  Bluffs.  Ottumwa,  Burlington, 
and  Dubuque. 

It  takes  a  visitor  a  few  days  to  realise  that 
when  lowans  talk  in  superlatives,  they're 
not  necessarily  boasting.  Nature  was  prodi- 
gal here,  and  many  aspecte  of  the  Stete's 
economy  seem,  to  loom  larger  than  life  sise. 
Iowa  has  one-quarter  of  all  the  top  grade 
farmland  tn  the  United  Stetes;  average 
yearly  income  of  •12,000  per  farm  family  is 
nearly  double  the  national  average.  Iowa 
farmers  produce  10  percent  of  the  country's 
food,  an  'activity  that  brought  them  cash 
receipte  of  more  than  $2.3  billion  last  year. 
Fanners  here  rank  first  in  the  Nation  in 
ownership  of  factors  and  autos.  and  in  the 
purchase  of  livestock  and  poultry  feeds. 

Some  residents  think  the  Stete's  agricul- 
tural prominence  has  been  overstressed. 
Says  Russell  Limdy,  editor  of  Iowa  Business 
and  Industry  magazine,  "Our  prosperous 
farmers  have  been  played  up  so  often  as 
prime  cxistomers  for  all  sorte  of  consumer 
goods,  that  people  misjudge  our  industrial 
growth." 

"Undoubtedly  we  do  have  a  com-hog  com- 
plex," adds  Bernard  Nowack,  acting  director 
of  the  Iowa  Development  Commission.  "We 
dont  have  any  give-away  programs  to  at- 
tract new  firms,  and  we  dont  beat  Indus- 
trial prospecto  over  the  head."*  But  a  good 
many  diverse  industries  have  been  lured  here 
by  Iowa's  surplus  of  native-born  labor,  ite 
central  location  for  reaching  many  consumer 
markete,  and  ite  opporttmity  for  "relaxed 
Uvlng"  in  qxiiet  communities.  Among  the 
well-esteblished  enterprises  are  the  coun- 
try's biggest  cellophane  plant  (run  by  Du 
Pont  at  Clinton) ,  a  major  washing-machine 
produce  (Maytag  at  Newtcm),  a  big  pro- 
ducer of  doors  and  mlllwork  (Carr,  Adams  Ai 
Collier  at  Dubuque) ,  «md  the  Nation's  largest 
exclusive  fountain  pen  maker  (Shleafler  at 
port  Madison). 

TOUTHTOL  SMMBAMTS 

Until  a  year  or  so  aga  Iowa  was  steadily 
losing  ite  young  people  to  more  Industrial- 
ised Stetes.  Farm  meehaniaation  had 
reached  the  point  where  aU  the  children 
weren^  needed  for  chores  at  home.  "Our 
biggest  export  for  years  waa  trained  young 
men  and  women,"  a  Des  Moines  banker  de- 
clares. Industry  Is  now  beginning  to  absorb 
theee  youngsters  who  had  to  look  outside 
Iowa  for  Jobs. 

"They  r«p*dly  beeosDe  sfeffled  ^o»*«V 
says  a  businessman  at  Davenport,  "the  gwa 
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ha^e  dwtimw  flngMw,  «*n  suited  for  a  grow- 
tam  •leetronles  Industry.  Ifoit  of  the  fann 
tooys  are  good  mechantce;  they've  taken  a 
traetor  apart  and  put  It  together  again  while 
•tUl  la  tagtx  school."  TlMee  skills  have 
attracted  bofth  light  and  heavy  industry  to 
Iowa  towns.  Such  electronics  firms  as  Bay- 
tlieon.  CtolUns  Radio,  Sylvanla  Dectrlc. 
Muter  TV.  and  Otis  Electric  are  scattered 
across  the  State.  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  is  e:qpand1ng  Its  930  million  rolling 
mill  at  Davenport,  and  North  American 
Steel  Oo.  plans  a  $150  million  fully-Inte- 
grated steel  mill  at  Camanche.  near  Clinton. 
In  Dee  liolnes,  Firestone  Tire  8e  Rubber 
Co.  has  completed  a  threefold  expansion  of 
Its  tire  factory.  Solar  Aircraft  Co.  la  working 
on  a  93  million  plant  addition  to  make  turbo- 
jet engine  assemblies.  Oener&l  Mills  has 
commenced  construction  of  a  new  processing 
plant,  and  the  Kroehler  Manufactiutng  Co.. 
plans  a  new  upholstered  furniture  factory. 
Beetrle  power  consumption  In  Des  Moines 
last  year,  totaling  302  million  kilowatt -hours 
exceeded  the  two  highest  war  production 
years  combined:  Iowa  Power  St  Light  Co.  has 
spent  $21  million  since  war's  end  to  expand 
Its  faculties  In  ttCe  area. 

What  of  Iowa's  Industrial  future?  "Part 
of  It  la  being  shaped  In  laboratories  all  over 
the  country."  says  Julius  Jenaon,  who  works 
with  Mr.  Nowack  in  the  State's  development 
agency.  Supporting  this  view  la  Dr.  O.  L. 
Brldger,  head  of  the  chemical  engineering 
department  at  Iowa  State.  "Within  10  years. 
I  expect  to  see  even  greater  output  of  plas- 
tics, cellulose,  and  paper,  made  from  com* 
•talks." 

Aak  lowans  what  new  industries  they  think 
they  need,  and  the  first  answer  you're  likely 
to  get  la  "fertUlzer  plants."  Com  yields,  al- 
ready boosted  dramatically  by  use  of  hybrid 
seed,  can  be  Increased  atlll  f  xirther  with  wider 
tise  of  lime  and  chemical  fertilizers. 

AN  iMcoaa  cnsHioir 

Harold  Klein,  vice  president  of  the  Iowa- 
Das  Moines  National  Bank  thinks  the  State 
coiild  xiae  more  small  manufacturing  plants 
■potted  In  small  villages.  "We're  working 
toward  diversification,"  he  explains,  "  and  al- 
ready we  have  enough  manufacturing  to  help 
cxishlon  any  drastic  decline  In  farm  Income." 

Out-of-staters  often  are  surprised  that 
Iowa  la  not  a  vast,  level  prairie.  The  geogra- 
phy Is  one  of  rolling  hills,  gentle  valleya  and 
well-kept  farmsteads  set  In  clumps  of  trees. 
Xastem  city-dwellers  who  sometimes  con- 
fuse riiral  life  with  a  form  of  t»ckwardnesa 
get  tlaelr  eyes  opened  here.  The  State  is  al- 
most 100  percent  electrified,  and  practically 
all  farms  have  phones.  Streamlined  kitchens 
are  the  rule. 

Des  Moines,  a  pleasant,  unexciting  city  in 
the  heart  of  the  State's  richest  farm  region. 
has  been  described  as  "the  middle  class 
capital  of  America."  It  still  has  a  long  way 
to  grow  to  fill  its  Incorporated  area  of  66 
•quare  miles,  an  area  of  broad  lawns,  shady 
•treets  and  comfortable  homes. 

Sixty-odd  insurance  companies  and  aa 
many  publiahlng  firms  contribute  to  Des 
Moines'  stability.  The  dally  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  have  the  largest  com- 
bined dally  mall  circulation  of  any  metropol- 
itan newspaper  in  the  United  States.  The 
Sunday  Register  Is  read  by  more  than  630,000 
families;  its  delivery  trucks  travel  60  000 
miles  a  week,  getting  the  paper  to  erery 
county  in  the  State. 

Iowa's  SUte  capltol  sits  sedately  atop  a 
hill  overlooking  downtown  Des  Moines  Its 
marbled  serenity  is  matched  these  hot  sxmi- 
mer  days  by  the  unperturbed  air  of  RepubU- 
can  Gov.  WlUiam  Shane  Beaidsley.  now  in 
bis  third  term.  A  former  pharmacist,  the 
Governor  took  to  the  land  in  the  late  1930's 
and  now  farms  goo  acres  35  miles  south  of 
the  city.  Be  can  be  forgiven  a  measvve  of 
complacency  when  he  Ulks  about  how  good 
Nature  has  been  to  his  native  soil. 
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Ag]  iculturally,  weTe  first  in  everything 

jwcNTth  being  first  in,"  he  insists.   "Com 

here,  and  we're  proud  to  say  it." 

all  his  constituents  agree  with  him. 

>ualneesmen  resent  the  legend,  "The 

State"   on    Iowa    1968    auto    license 

"Itn  an  invasion  of  civil  rights," 

Sioux  City  resident  who  covered  the 

with  adhealve  tape. 

also  has  a  a  percent  retail  sale  tax 

brings  in  substantial  Income.     State 

Income  taxes  are  relatively  low, 

personal  income  tax  rates   are  among 

hl|  ^hest  In  the  country.    The  State  now 

AO  million  Treasury  surplus  and  tra- 

llves  within  its  ofllcial  income. 

think   their  State   Is   the   closest 

o  the  Promised  Land  of  any  place  in 

Her    own    best   missionaries    are 

sons  who've  gone  elsewhere  but  still 

tribute  to  life  here.     One  story  asserts 

Peter,  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  asked 

irrlval  where  he  came  from. 

from  Iowa,"  was  the  reply. 

tfeter  nodded  sadly  and  said  "Tou'd 

to  back.    You  wont  be  happy  here." 


Is  Rusia  CrackiBf  Up? 


]  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I  ON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  irOBTB  DAKOTA 

IN  T  IS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICE:.    Mr.  Speaker,  some 
statesi  len  here  believe  that  because  Rus- 
sia is   n  the  process  of  shooting  a  few 
of  her  >wn  leaders  and  defenseless  work- 
men it  is  a  sign  that  the  Soviet  Empire 
is  craoEing  up.    Do  not  let  that  notion 
fool    ttie    American    people.    After    a 
change  of  leadership  in  the  Soviet  system 
it  is  ar  (rays  in  order  to  shoot  down  a  few 
of  the  leaders.    Those  who.  like  Beria, 
get  to(    enthusiastic  about  communism 
and  aisume  to  be  leaders,  have  to  be 
stopper  [  by  the  sitting  dictators.    The 
Russia;  i  way  to  stop  them  is  simple : 
Tnunp  up  any  charge,  try  them  over- 
night tfB.  peoples'  coiirt  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  dictators,  and  find  the 
victim  goiilty — guilty  of  sabotaging  the 
communist  plan.    Then  the  reason  for 
the  shiK>ting  is  advertised  to  the  world 
and  ths  accused  is  put  out  of  the  way. 
There  wUl  be  more  men  shot  in  Rcissia 
before  he  dictators  feel  secure.   As  Mac- 
beth S8  id,  after  the  assassination  of  the 
king,  "  To  be  thus  is  nothing,  but  to  be 
safely    iius."    Consequently  those  who 
particl]  tated  in  the  murder  of  the  king 
have  U  be  liquidated.    Kerensky,  Tiot- 
sky.    aid    countless    others    were    the 
victims  of  this  "peoples'  government"  of 
Russia. 

Then  >  is  no  one  as  sly  and  insidiously 
dangenius  as  a  dictator;  and  if  he  is  in 
full  conmand  he  implants  the  same 
characi  eristics  in  his  government.  Many 
people  lere  are  beginning  to  think  Rus- 
sia is  veak.  but  she  is  far  from  that. 
If  the  Soviets  could  lull  the  people  of 
the  woi  Id  into  a  state  of  false  security 
it  wouk  work  tremendously  to  their  ad- 
vantage .  just  as  the  "peace"  negotiations 
In  Kore  i  have  given  them  time  to  reform 
their  ai  tnies  and  prepare  weapons.  We 
fell  for  that  one,  but  I  hope  those  in 
author!  y  do  not  fall  for  this  last  one 


the    Idea    that    Russia    is    weak    and 
cracking  up. 

After  Russia  gets  through  shooting 
down  individuals  who  dare  to  do  any 
thinking,  and  fully  and  safely  establishes 
another  dictatorship,  we  are  most  apt  to 
hear  from  them. 

Before  this  dictatorship  is  completely 
established  it  may  be  necessary  to  shoot 
down  a  few  more  Russians  in  high  places. 
Malenkov  ts  not  secure.  Molotov  is  not 
secure — and  a  man  unlmown  to  us  may 
rise  from  the  slaughter  and  be  the  next 
Stalin.  There  Is  no  question  that  Lenin 
saved  himself  by  dying.  If  he  had  Uved 
he  undoubtedly  would  have  been  assas- 
sinated. Did  Stalin  ride  right  through 
to  a  natural  death?  There  is  a  grave 
question  about  this. 

In  order  to  secure  absolute  power  to 
dictate,  a  dictator  has  to  be  "safely  thus." 
and  those  whom  he  fears  he  shoots.  If 
he  loses  his  power  he  in  turn  is  shot  or 
poisoned  or  otherwise  liquidated. 

But  remember  that  a  dictator  can  re- 
main a  dictator  only  so  long  as  he  can 
hoodwink  the  people  into  believing  that 
only  through  him  can  the  pe<H>le  sur- 
vive. He  will  go  to  war  any  time  he  feels 
his  fortunes  slipping,  and  that  may  well 
Indicate  that  Russia  is  preparing  more 
and  more  for  war  instead  of  the  peace 
which  they  profess.  They  have  mas- 
queraded as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
for  so  long  that  we  should  not  take  for 
granted  at  any  time  what  they  say. 

Nothing  but  the  fear  of  armed  might 
in  action  against  them  will  ever  deter 
them  from  their  cardinal  doctrine  of 
liquidating  capitalism.  If  they  can 
bring  this  about  by  intrigue,  sabotage, 
and  treason,  there  will  be  no  war  started 
by  Russia;  but  unless  they  can  do  It  by 
other  means  they  will  eventually  resort 
to  arms,  llieir  great  weapon  of  war  is 
to  spread  enough  propaganda  in  any 
other  country  to  secure  sufficient  follow- 
ers to  weaken  their  Intended  victim. 
Without  war  they  have  France  hanging 
on  the  ropes,  and  Italy  so  divided  as  not 
to  be  of  any  assistance  in  a  world  strug- 
gle; and  with  England,  with  its  Socialist 
program,  a  half-brother  of  communism, 
now  talking  appeasement  instead  of 
taking  a  stand  against  Russia,  anyone 
can  see  that  the  final  and  last  defender 
of  a  free  government  will  be  the  United 
States. 

We  will  succeed  If  we  are  able  to  stop 
the  Russian  propaganda  in  this  coimtry. 
As  I  have  often  said,  the  front  line  of 
battle  is  right  here  in  the  United  States. 


Tbe  Road  to  Rifidity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

ornrszAMA 
IN  THS  BOnSK  OF  BEPRSSEMTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  July  14. 19S3 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Edward  B.  Orr,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 
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ply  to  the  individual  wage  earner  as  weU  a.     he  can  taut  wihi  «r»~  ^T-?"'/ -^"J^^T 
the  corporaUon.  rate  tax  rates  and  desirable  factory  sites. 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
July  is.  10531 

TRc  Ro*B  TO  Rnnarrr 

(By  Bdward  B.  Orr) 

'  Tbe  Great  Confusion,  discussed  by  this 
writer  some  weeks  ago,  la  doing  violence  to 
more  than  the  scho61s  and  to  college  aca- 
demic freedom.  This  doctrine,  that  social- 
ism dUfers  from  communism  only  In  degree, 
was  employed  by  wings  of  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Parties  in  the  political 
battles  against  many  policies  of  the  Truman 
regime.  It  has  remained  to  plague  the  mtd- 
dle-of-the-road  Siaenhower  administration 
and  to  adulterate  Americans'  appreciation 
of  several  of  their  natural  and  most  depend- 
able allies. 

If  thla  doctrine  Is  pushed  much  further 
and  accepted  much  more  widely.  It  could  so 
reduce  the  Nation's  flexibility  in  action  as  to 
render  it  unable  adequately  to  meet  emer- 
gencies or  adjtist  to  change.  And  perhaps 
more  immediately  disastrous.  It  would  en- 
trench the  process  of  substituting  slogans 
and  fear  for  facts  and  reason  as  the  basis  of 
social  decisions. 

The  doctrine  is  an  understandably  be- 
guiling one.  Tbe  writings  of  Karl  Marx  did 
provide  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
Ideology  for  socialism  as  it  has  developed 
westward  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  also,  and 
much  more  complet^y,  for  the  revolutionary 
socialism  out  of  which  grew  tlM  Communist 
system  in  Russia. 

But  a  conclusion  baaed  simply  on  common 
origins  often  breaks  down.  The  writings  of 
such  men  as  John  Locke  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son furnished  much  of  the  philosophy  for 
the  British  parliamentary  and  the  American 
constitutional  syatems — and  likewise  for  the 
revolutionary  movements  which  culminated 
in  bloody  dictatorships  stiU  caUing  them- 
selves republics  here  and  there  in.  Latin 
America. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  of  the 
British  commonwealth  nations  have  become 
dictatorships.  Nor  have  Sweden  and  Uru- 
guay— two  countries  which  have  gone  far 
toward  social  lam— degenerated  into  Commu- 
nist police  states.  The  terms  "socialism" 
and  "communism,"  as  oftan  as  they  have 
been  examined,  apparently  need  yet  an- 
other look. 

What  U  soclallamf 

According  to  the  platforms  Socialist  Parties 
In  the  United  Otates  and  elsewhere  have  put 
fwward.  a  Socialist  state  would  own  and 
operate  the  major  processes  of  production 
and  transportation  and.  particularly,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources.  It  might 
control  some  distribution  and  services.  The 
extent  of  such  ovnerahlp  might  vary  in  de- 
gree. But  a  Socialist  state  certainly  would 
be  one  In  which  government,  rather  thsm 
private  enterprise,  would  dominate. 

Certainly  there  are  grave  defects  inherent 
In  a  SodeUst  state.  As  we  see  them  they  are 
the  tendency  to  starve  the  great  dynamic  of 
individual  inltiaUve.  to  substitute  political 
considerations  for  the  pragmatic  economic 
tests  Imposed  by  a  system  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  peril  of  so  narrowing  the  area 
of  individual  action  and  so  broadening  that 
of  the  state  as  to  create  a  ready-made  con- 
centration of  power. 

How  great  might  be  this  danger  depends 
on  how  much  room  a  Socialist  state  reserves 
for  the  processes  of  democracy.  Sweden,  for 
instance,  maintains  very  considerable  lati- 
tude for  individual  action  and  preeerves  both 
the  freedom  and  the  machinery  whereby  the 
people  may  change  the  system  as  they  wish. 
And  it  must  be  granted  that  so  far  no  Social- 
ist nation  has  gone  over  to  communism  un- 
less the  Russian  army  has  been  hovering  over 
its  borders. 

Socialism  is  not  for  the  United  States,  we 
believe.  But  still  It  is  not  communism,  as 
communism  baa  meaning  today. 

What  la  communism?  It  la  a  aystem  which 
has  headquarters  In  Moscow  but  which 
reaches  across  national  boundaries.    Manrt 


socialism  was  a  revolutionary  aAd  imtant 
enough  departure  from  the  >'"*"»»»  Hwi  an 
movements  already  in  existence.  How  even 
that  body  of  doctrine  degenerated  and  har- 
dened Into  latter-day  "Stalinism"  has  been 
described  in  detail  by  Ernest  Pleko  df  this 
newspaper  in  bis  recent  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
prize-winning  series.  Stalin's  Hoax  on  the 
Communists. 

Today's  commimlam— or  Stalinism,  if  yott 
like — Is  antlreligioua,  nondemocratlc,  vio- 
lent. There  la  little  if  any  political  freedom, 
no  concept  of  civil  liberties.  Tlius  this  sys- 
tem has  more  in  common  with  fascism  and 
nazlism.  Socialism  is  the  welfare  state  car- 
ried to  extremes;  communism  is  the  police 
state  complete. 

The  dlHerence.  then,  is  one  of  essence,  not 
of  degree. 

As  to  what  is  socialistic,  definitions  change 
with  the  times  and  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Taft,  certainly  no  leftist,  favors 
moderate  government  participation  in  solv- 
ing the  housing  problem.  Tet  the  same  Sen- 
ator, equally  no  reactionary,  recently  called 
socialistic  the  standby  price-wage  freeze 
proposed  by  Senator  Capehast,  industrialist 
and  conservative  Republican. 

The  American  Socialist  Party  has  dis- 
banded partly  because  much  of  its  program 
has  been  adopted  \inder  Republican  and 
Democratic  auspices  (after,  paradoxically, 
having  been  denounced  by  both  parties  at 
one  time  or  other  aa  "socialistic'') .  partly  be- 
cause it  has  given  up  hope  for  Its  more  ex- 
treme objectives. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  regulative 
measures  which  have  come  into  the  Ameri- 
can scene  during  the  past  half  century  spring 
not  from  Marxist  dogma  but  from  the  sheer 
necessities  of  an  increasingly  complex  in- 
dustrial society.  And  many  of  the  welfare 
aspects  have  their  roots  more  In  the  hu- 
manitarian movements  which  sprang  up  in 
western  Europe,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  before  Marx  and  Kngels  gave  the  mili- 
tant socialist  their  revolutionary  manifesto. 
Some  of  these  meas\ires  have  been,  and 
others  may  yet  be,  unwise,  impractical,  or 
plain  miachievoiia.  But  thla  is  no  proof 
they  are  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  com- 
munism. 

Aa  to  what  la  communistic:  That  the 
Communists'  profeased  aim  is  aocialiam  no 
one  would  deny.  But  what  Commimiata  do 
la  oriented  toward  aoclal  welfare  only  in- 
cidental to  their  OTlentation  toward  Krem- 
lin world  atrategy.  The  sowing  of  auspicion 
and  hatred  between  Americana  and  between 
Americana  and  their  aUiea,  the  peratatent 
fomentation  of  labor-management  strife,  the 
atrident  echoing  of  Moecow'a  shifting  propa- 
ganda line — these  are  all  far  firmer  clues  to 
what  is  communistic  than  is  advocacy  of  so- 
cial insurance  or  public  housing. 

The  American  system  has  always  been  a 
mixed  one.  the  components  varying  in  pro- 
portion from  period  to  period.  Free  enter- 
prise capitalism  has  always  dominated,  and 
thla  writer,  for  one.  hopea  that  it  wUl  con- 
tinue to  do  ao.  But  we  have  long  had  so- 
cialistic city  water  works,  public  roads,  pro- 
tective tariffs,  navigational  aida.  and  farm 
BtabUization.  And  the  cooperative  move- 
ment has  helped  to  keep  corporate  and  pri- 
vate business  keenly  consumer  oonsciotis. 
The  test,  in  the  long  run.  has  been  prag- 
matic— what  works  best  in  a  given  circimi- 
sunce.  In  thU  diversity  Ilea  ebme  of  tbe 
system's  extraordinary  resUiency. 

The  Nation  must  keep  open-mlndedly  free 
to  meet  emergencies  and  adjust  to  change. 
If  the  taint  of  communism  is  to  be  applied 
to  anything  which  has  been  or  might  be 
caUed  socialistic,  then  Congress  may  soon 
fear  to  cope  adequately  with  emergencies 
such  as  war,  depression,  or  inflation  until 
too  late.  It  might  tend  to  delay  needlessly 
the  Nation's  accommodations  to  the  peace- 
ful economic  and  social  changes  that  are 
always  in  process.  Such  delay  can  set  up 
OtmgerouB  strains  within  a  society. 


And  arfoment  tj  polaon  eould  mean  tha 
end  (tf  America  as  wa  know  it.  For  a  frea 
society  can  remain  free,  a  democratic  state 
reniatn  demoeratle,  only  so  long  as  rational 
disciission  cof^tinues  as  the  basis  of  social 
deelsiona. 


AFL  Cend  Cdatidcn  Vital  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  JLLXMOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue»day,  July  14, 19Si 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcors,  I 
herewitii  include  an  article  entitled  "AFL 
Council  Considers  Vital  Problem."  a^ch 
an^eared  in  the  July  195S  issue  of  the 
Laborer,  the  ofBcial  publication  of  the  In- 
ternational Hod  Carriers,  Building,  and 
Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America: 


AFL  OooMcn.  CniwrTs— ■  VrraL  PaoBLKM— 
Eaaumns  Oaoi?p  Wlix  Macr  in  Chicaso 
»  Aoooar— MwManw  Pomua  LcoisijiTivi^ 
BDOMomc  QonnoMB 

Next  m<Hxth  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  executive  council  will  meet  in  Chi- 
cago. At  that  meeting  problems  confront- 
ing the  AFL  and  its  affiliates  will  be  re- 
viewed. Among  the  top  topics  of  discussion 
will  be  the  results  of  legislation  to  date  in 
the  first  seasion  of  the  83d  Congress. 

The  oouncU  will  also  review  the  acttoa 
taken  at  its  May  meeting  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  when  it  made  a  number  of  reocun- 
mendations  designed  to  give  labor  better 
consideration  legislatively  and  economlcaUy. 
The  Waahington  meeting  resulted  in  the 
declaraUon  of  several  matters  of  ma)or  poU^ 
wUch  will  oome  up.  for  review  in  August. 

ACTIONS  U8TSD 

Among  the  actions  taken  by  the  council 
at  its  Washington  meeting  were: 

1.  Recommendation  that  a  Presidential 
commission  be  named  to  make  plans  to  avert 
any  possible  depression.  The  council  said 
that  courses  of  action  "to  assure  continued 
prosperity  must  be  formulated  now.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  try  to  dam  the  destructive 
floodwaters  of  depression  when  they  are  al- 
ready in  full  tide.  While  there  la  no  reason 
for  immediate  anxiety,  danger  aigna  ov«- 
shadow  the  future  economic  outlook." 

The  AFL  would  like  to  see  representation 
by  labor,  employers,  agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  on  a  commis- 
sion to  make  postdefense  plans  to  guard 
against  a  depression. 

2.  The  AFL  called  for  a  comprehensive 
housing  program  and  critlclaed  what  it 
termed  a  "triple  threat-  to  housing  prog- 
ress. This  threat  was  summed  up  in  theee 
three  developments  on  the  housing  front  i 
Removal  of  Federal  rent  controls,  the  in- 
crease in  interest  rates,  and  House  action 
eliminating  funds  for  low-rent  housing. 

The  council  wants  to  see  rent  control  con- 
tinued for  a  year,  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  encourage  construction  for  workers' 
homes,  and  homes  for  other  middle-class 
famines  at  prices  the  buyers  can  afford  to 
pay.  and  to  meet  the  "trtpie  threat"  the 
councU  also  called  for  a  alum-clearance  pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  councU  (^poaed  a  tax  out  at  the 
expense  of  national  defense. 

The  councU  called  a  balanced  budget  and 
tax  reducUon  desirable,  but  it  pointed  out 
in  view  of  the  Communist  threat  and  world 
unrest  that  the  Nation  should  "put  first 
things  first,"  and  made  dear  that  it  thought 
an  adequate  defense  was  a  "first  thing."    -^ 
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the  corporation. 


er  M  veU  M     he  am  talk  with  equal  facility  about  eorpo- 
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[From  the  Chriatian  Science  Monitor  of 

July  18.  105SI 

TRc  Ro*B  TO  Rioisrrr 

(By  Edward  B.  Orr) 

The  Oreat  Confusion,  discussed  by  this 
writer  some  weeks  ago,  is  doing  vlolenoe  to 
more  than  the  schobis  and  to  college  aca- 
demic freedom.  This  doctrine,  that  soclal- 
tam  differs  from  oommunlam  only  In  degree, 
was  employed  by  wings  of  both  the  Repub« 
Ucan  and  Democratic  Parties  in  the  political 
battles  against  many  policies  of  the  Truman 
regime.  It  has  remained  to  plague  the  mid- 
dle-of-the-road Elsenhower  administration 
and  to  adulterate  Americans'  appreciation 
of  several  of  their  natural  and  most  depend- 
able allies. 

If  this  doctrine  Is  pushed  much  further 
and  accepted  much  more  widely.  It  could  so 
reduce  the  Nation's  flexibility  In  action  as  to 
render  it  unable  adequately  to  meet  emer- 
genciea  or  adjust  to  change.  And  perhaps 
more  immediately  disastrous.  It  would  en- 
trench the  process  of  substituting  slogans 
and  fear  for  facta  and  reason  as  the  basis  of 
social  decisions. 

The  doctrine  Is  an  understandably  be- 
fuillng  ons.  The  writings  of  Karl  Marx  did 
provide  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
Ideology  for  socialism  as  It  has  developed 
westward  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  also,  and 
much  more  completely,  for  the  revolutionary 
socialism  out  of  which  grew  the  Communist 
system  In  Russia. 

But  a  conclusion  based  simply  on  common 
origins  often  breaks  down.  The  wrltlnf^  of 
such  men  as  John  Locke  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son furnished  much  of  the  philosophy  for 
the  British  parliamentary  and  the  American 
conBtitutional  systems — and  likewise  for  the 
revolutionary  movements  which  culminated 
in  bloody  dictatorships  still  calling  them- 
selves republics  here  and  there  in  Latin 
America. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  of  the 
British  commonwealth  nations  have  become 
dictatorships.  Nor  have  Sweden  and  Uru- 
guay— two  countries  which  have  gone  far 
toward  socialism— <legenerated  Into  Commu- 
nist   Dollce   states.      The   terms   "socialism" 


socialism  was  a  revolutionary  aAd  a^iUtant 
enough  departiare  from  the  humanitarian 
movements  already  in  existence.  How  even 
that  body  ot  doctrine  degenerated  and  har- 
dened into  latter-day  "Stalinism"  has  been 
described  in  detail  by  Ernest  Plsko  df  this 
newspaper  In  his  recent  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
prize-winning  serle*.  Stalin's  Hoax  on  the 
Communists. 

Today's  commtmlsm— or  Stalinism.  If  you 
like — Is  antlreliglous,  nondemocratlc,  vio- 
lent. There  Is  little  If  any  political  freedom, 
no  concept  of  civil  liberties.  Thtu  this  sys- 
tem has  more  In  common  with  fascism  and 
nazllsm.  Socialism  is  the  welfare  state  car- 
ried to  extremes;  communism  is  the  police 
state  complete. 

The  difference,  then.  Is  one  of  essence,  not 
of  degree. 

As  to  what  Is  socialistic,  definitions  change 
with  the  times  and  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Tait,  certainly  no  leftist,  favors 
moderate  government  participation  In  solv- 
ing the  housing  problem.  Tet  the  same  Sen- 
ator, equally  no  reactionary,  recently  called 
socialistic  the  standby  price-wage  freeze 
proposed  by  Senator  Capehakt,  Industrialist 
and  conservative  Republican. 

The  American  Socialist  Party  has  dis- 
banded partly  because  much  of  its  program 
has  been  adopted  iinder  Republican  and 
Democratic  auspices  (after,  paradoxically, 
having  been  denounced  by  both  parties  at 
one  time  or  other  as  "socialistic'') .  partly  be- 
cause It  has  given  up  hope  for  Its  more  ex- 
treme objectives. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  regtaatlvs 
measures  which  have  come  into  the  Ameri- 
can scene  during  the  past  half  century  spring 
not  from  Marxist  dogma  but  from  the  aheer 
necessities  of  an  Increasingly  complex  in- 
dustrial society.  And  many  of  the  welfare 
aspects  have  their  roots  more  in  the  hu- 
manitarian movements  which  sprang  up  In 
western  Varope,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  before  Marx  and  Kngels  gave  the  mili- 
tant socialist  their  revolutionary  manifesto. 
Some  ot  these  measxures  have  been,  and 
others  may  yet  be,  unwise,  impractical,  or 
plain   mischievous.    But   this   Is   no   prooC 


And  arfoment  t>7  pol«m  eould  mean  the 
end  of  America  as  w*  know  it.  Per  a  trea 
society  can  remain  ftee.  a  demooratle  stat* 
remain  democratle.  only  so  long  as  ratkmai 
discussion  cof^tlntiee  as  the  basis  ot  social 
deelslona. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

OVILUNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue»day,  July  i^.  l^Si 

Mr.  FRIGS.  Mr.  I^^ealcer,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rkcord,  I 
herewith  include  an  article  entitled  "AFL 
Council  Considers  Vital  Problem.''  which 
appeared  in  the  July  195S  issue  of  the 
Laborer,  the  ofBclal  publication  of  the  In- 
ternational Hod  Carriers,  Building,  and 
Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America: 
APL   OooHCiL   Conai—s   VrraL  PaoaxxM— 

EaamrriVB  Qmavr  Wtu.  Mm  »  Chicago 

XM  AnauBT — **-'»'■—»■  Pomwa  Lcoislativ^ 

BooHoioc  QoasnoMB 

Next  month  the  American  Pederatlon  of 
Labor  executive  council  wlU  meet  In  Chi- 
cago. At  that  meeting  problems  confront- 
ing the  APL  and  its  affiliates  will  be  re- 
viewed. Among  the  top  topics  of  discussion 
will  be  the  results  of  legWatlon  to  date  in 
the  first  session  of  the  S3d  Congress. 

The  oouncU  will  also  review  the  action 
taken  at  Its  May  meeting  in  Waahlngton, 
D.  C.  when  It  made  a  number  of  reccMn- 
mendatlons  designed  to  give  labor  better 
consideration  legislatively  and  economically. 
The  Washington  meeting  resulted  In  th^ 
declaraUon  of  several  matters  of  major  poU^ 
wtfich  will  come  up.  for  review  In  August. 

ACTIOMS  UBTBD 
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aitd  tlM  fr*e  vorld  u*  stUl  the 

twet  «f  So'vtot  ImperUUnn.  Tbe  world 
«rtalB  kM  not  teen  dlq^ellMl  by  a  faw  peM« 
tiBlcri  iMiMd  fraok  tb«  KramllA  largely  tor 
jicuw^anile  piorpoaea.  W«  must  not  be  de- 
toured  from  tbe  central  fact  tbat  national 
■eeurlty  la  itlU  a  primary  conalderatlon."  the 
ootmcil'a  defense  statemmt  said. 


4.  A  ctrong  program  of  mutual  security 
througb  tbe  Mutual  Security  Agency  was 
endorsed  by  the  council,  which  said  It  was 
*f oily"  to  cripple  IfSA. 

"Xnduiteg  poeoe  can  be  assured  only 
througb  tlie  strength  of  the  free  world.  •  •  • 
It  would  be  folly  to  cripple  MSA  through 
ecoaoBSles  made  solely  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy," observed  the  council. 

The  council  made  a  7-potait  proposal  to 
Congress  which  Included  recommendations 
tor  economic  aid.  regional  aid  machinery, 
technical  assistance  and  encouragement  of 
free  trade  unions.  The  eounell  was  em- 
pbatie  In  its  reeommeodatlons  on  the  en- 
couragement of  free  labor  unions  and  said 
H^%  •<•  •  •  many  mnilons  of  workers  in  the 
free  trade  unions  (rf  Western  Europe  are  a 
strong  bulwark  against  Communist  infiltra- 
tion and  BUbTersion.  It  is  plain  good  sense 
tor  us  to  h^  enhance  tbe  role  of  free  and 
democratic  trade  iinlons  when  we  know  that 
the  flret  and  foremost  Oonunonlst  aim  Is  the 
capture  of  loyalty  and  wlxmlng  the  support 
at  workers.  Free  trade  unions,  dedicated  to 
tbe  caiise  of  freedom  and  democracy,  are  tbe 
Arst  line  of  Ctafense  sgalnst  communism 
penetratloa.'* 

No-aanora  fact 

8.  nie  APL  Ooancfl  autharisBd  tbe  afDcers 
to  proceed  with  tbe  negotlatkm  of  a  no- 
raldlng  pact  with  tbe  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organlaatlona.  After  tbe  meeting  the 
pact  was  in  fact  negotiated  between  the  two 
great  labor  groops. 

6.  The  oouneil  taoed  a  protest  against  the 
Qse  of  military  serrloe  bands  in  competition 
Vttb  ctrlllan  bands  and  musical  groups. 

The  eouAeil  in  Its  statement  on  unfair 
competition  of  service  bands  said  "We  com- 
mend the  appropriate  use  of  service  bands  on 
Impropriate  public  occasions.  But  we  vig- 
orously protest  the  violation  of  explicit  stat- 
utes, the  dlsr^ard  of  clear  regulations  and 
the  indefensible  abuse  of  the  economic  rights 
of  professional  musicians. " 

7.  Organlaatlonwlse  the  council  rejected 
as  Incomplete  a  letter  from  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  outlining 
the  latter's  compliance  with  a  February  AFL 
Coimcil  directive.  Tlie  long  letter  released 
by  the  council  at  Its  May  meeting  told  the 
JLA  it  had  not  complied  with  the  directive 
and  ordered  It  to  take  further  steps  and  to 
so  inform  council  members  by  Axigvist  10  of 
its  actions.  The  ILA  situation  concerned 
waterfront  conditions  which  had  been  ex- 
posed in  public  hearings  in  New  York  City. 

Tbe  AFL  Co\incll  also  notified  the  AFL 
United  Auto  Workers  to  suspend  the  charter 
of  its  local  No.  102,  New  York  Caty.  The  local 
had  been  organizing  workers  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  DAW.  the  council  said. 


Juike  RsM  hs  TfM  Coarse 


EXTENSION  OF  whtk^at^tpj^ 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION,  JR. 

or  KXNTUCKT 

m  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcobd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  Xrom  the  Jeflersoniaa 


they 
Red 

processes 


^_r.  by  its  editor,  the  Honorable 
C.  A.  Hnmmdl.  entitled  "Justice  Buns 
Its  TYue  Course": 

JusxxcB  Runs  Ixb  Tinrs  Ooubsm 
Ti^  tiie  eonvlctlon  and  execution  of  Julius 
.  Ethd  Rosenberg  the  cause  of  Justice. 
in  icoordaaoe  with  constitutional  laws  of 
this  free  land,  was  weU  served.  The  pre- 
scrUed  legal  methods  of  court  trial  were 
obesrved  and  the  entire  legal  process  was 
carr  ed  out  without  prejudice. 

M  Jdng  martyrs  of  the  Rosenbergs  was 
des^ned  to  react  unfavorably  on  the  country 
had  betrayed.  But  to  have  permitted 
propaganda  to  succeed  In  thwarting  the 
sees  of  Justice  would  have  been  for  the 
Redd  a  signal  victory  in  their  cold  war  tac- 
tics. Thus  it  was  that  President  Eisenhower 
called  upon  to  discharge  a  very  grave 
resp<  insiblllty.  with  International  Impllca- 
tloni. 

In  spite  of  our  convictions  as  opposed  to 
capli  al  punishment  or  the  death  penalty,  the 
nust  be  sustained.  Particularly  is  this 
w  ith  reference  to  such  a  dastardly  crime 
t'eason.  Democratic  governments  and 
peoples  must  not  be  Jockeyed  into  a 
positton  where  they  are  impotent  to  keep 
subversives  from  destroying  them. 

that  we  would  care  to  compare  the 

of  Justice  dealt  out  by  our  country  with 

which  Is  commonly  administered  by  a 

tota$tarian  government,  but  how  long  would 

taken  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  Rus- 

tyrants  to  liquidate  the  Rosenbergs  had 

their  lot  to  face  them  under  similar 

That     question     can     be 

by    a   recent    example    occurring 

a  German  workman  was  charged  with 

part^lpation  in  the  East  Berlin  riots  and 

to  death  by  shooting.    When  an- 

was  made  of  the  charges  the 

was  added.  "The  verdict  already 

]  leen  carried  out." 

compared  with  an  that  sob  stuff  put 
Red  proiMigandists  over  the  Rosen - 
only  proves  the  dUTerence  between  the 
taken  against  offenders  against  the 
In  a  real  democracy  and  the  edicts  of 
g^emment  that  deals  vrlth  its  subjects 
tt  ough  they  were  (which  they  really  are) 
slave  I. 
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Loff  Bead^  Caltf.,  Is  m  tkc  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUrOKNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13. 1953 

M^.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
enable  pride  that  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  that,  as  evl- 
dended  by  the  editorial  inserted  below 
whic  1  recently  appeared  in  the  Long 
Beac  1  Independent  newspaper,  my  home 
city  3f  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  is  one  of  the 
newi  centers  of  the  world. 

Di  ring  the  current  week  the  Miss  Unl- 
versi  contest  is  going  on  in  Long  Beach. 
Last  week  Long  Beach,  as  usual,  was  the 
teminus  of  the  famous  Powder  Puff 
Airp  ane  Derby,  a  eoast-to-coast  speed 
race  for  women  pilots. 

W  th  these  events  over.  Long  Beach 
will  I  !ontlnue  to  be  in  tbe  news,  because 
her  c  Qthusiastic  and  energetic  people  will 
cont  nue  to  do  things  that  make  news. 

Lo  ig  Beach  has  one  of  the  finest  ports 
In  th »  Nation  Long  Beach  is  one  of  the 
large  jt  oil  producers  in  the  Nation. 
Near  )y  lakewood,  also  in  my  congres- 
sions  1  district,  is  the  subject  of  a  recent 


article  In  Life  magazine  as  the  fastest 
growing  home  community  in  the  fastest 
growing  State  of  the  Nation. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
(iress  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  come 
to  California  and  see  this  truly  incred- 
iUe  area.  For  myself  and  on  behalf  of 
my  communities.  I  extend  to  jrou  a  warm 
and  friendly  welcome  to  come  and  see 
us. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Long  Beach  is  getting  more  datelines 
throughout  the  world  newspapers  than  any 
other  city,  unless  it  be  Seoul.  Korea.  We  ara 
getting  our  name  under  pictures  in  hundreds 
of  papers  reaching  millions  of  readers.  It  is 
a  happy,  cheerful  kind  of  news  we  are  making. 
That  is  why  it  makes  headlines  throughout 
the  world  almost  as  much  as  we  give  head- 
line news  here.  We  are  referring  to  the 
Powder  Puff  Derby  which  ended  at  our  air- 
port this  week.  It  was  tbe  end  of  a  race 
from  Lawrence,  Mass,  in  wtilch  4»  planes 
piloted  by  the  fair  sex  competed. 

Starting  this  Saturday  and  continuing  for 
a  week  is  our  annual  Miss  Universe  pageant. 
Beautiful  young  woman  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  arriving  here  to  take  part  In  the 
contest.  Each  State  of  this  Nation  is  send- 
ing contestants  to  contend  for  tbe  Miss 
United  SUtes  and  Miss  Universe  titles.  Long 
Beach  la  being  played  up  in  tbe  hometown 
papers  of  all  these  beautiful  young  ladies. 
Picture*  of  them  on  our  beaches  are  being 
printed  and  newsreal  and  TV  programs  will 
be  showing  the  pageant  as  It  takes  place 
right  here  in  Long  Beach. 

Next  month  the  national  water-skiing 
championship  matches  will  take  place  here 
in  our  Marine  Stadium.  It  will  attract  na- 
tional attention  as  water-sports  enthusiasts 
from  all  over  the  country  assemble  here  for 
the  matches.  The  sporting  pages  of  all  pa- 
pers in  the  country  will  be  telling  about  the 
matches  and  printing  pictures  at  the  thrilling 
water-ski  stunts  in  the  stadium. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  making 
this  a  great  resort  city.  The  kind  of  events 
referred  to  here  faring  thousands  of  people. 
People  like  to  go  to  places  that  make  news. 
The  impression  Is.  if  It  is  good  enough  for  a 
Miss  Universe  pageant  it  must  be  a  good  place 
for  a  vacation.  It  is  from  such  publicity 
that  we  can  build  up  our  hotel  and  resort 
business.  The  money  that  goes  into  those 
business  enterprises  soon  passes  through  the 
hands  of  moat  business  enterprises  in  the 
community. 


H.  R.  157:  Ailmutioa  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  new  nascT 

IN  TEX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  SIEMTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  listed  below  are 
three  messages  in  reference  to  H.  R.  157. 
I  trust  they  will  add  to  the  fund  of  facts 
OD  the  merits  of  this  issue: 

Nxw  YoxK.  N.  Y..  July  13.  1953. 
Representative  Altsxd  D.  Sixmimski. 
House  Office  Building. 

Waahington,  D.  C: 
I  urge  you  support  Mason  bUl  (H.  R.  167) 
when  presented  to  the  House.  This  measure 
by  facts  presented  to  Treasury  Department 
will  Increase  the  natlotial  Income  and  will  in 
no  way  harm  the  President's  program.  The 
future  existence  of  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry In  many  communities  is  at  stake. 
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Please  give  this  matter  your  deepest  and 
most  sympathetic  consideration. 

WOaUB  Sif  APBS, 

AlUed  Theaters  of  New  Jersey, 

Nsw  Toax,  N.  T..  July  13,1953. 
Hon.  Alpiso  D.  SnucnrsKi. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  again  tirge  your  support  of  Mason  bill 
to  exempt  movie  theaters  from  admission 
tax.  This  measure  wiU  increase  Treasury's 
tax  income  by  keeping  theaters  open  and 
WiU  not  affect  President's  program  for  bal- 
anced budget. 

OaoBOK  Gold, 
Chairman.  Federation  o/  New  Jertey 
Theaters. 

Nbw  Tone,  N.  T.,  July  13.  1953. 
Bob.  Alvukd  D.  SmmrsKi. 

Bejtresentatit^e,  Houte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Actors'  Equity  Association  and  Chonis 
Equity  Association,  representing  all  actors, 
singers,  dancers,  and  chorus  persons  of  the 
dramatic  and  musical  theater,  protest  that 
tax  relief  of  motion-picture  industry  alone 
without  similar  relief  for  legitimate  theater 
Is  discrimination  which  favors  a  wealthy  in- 
dustry against  one  which  is  in  greater  need 
of  relief.  We  urge  that  any  tax  relief  be 
extended  to  Include  entire  entertainment 
Industry  and  demand  a  bearing  to  present 
our  arguments  before  final  congressional  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

Ac'fDU  Buif I'i  I  ASSOClSTIOIf, 
Rau>h  Bkxaict,  President. 
Asnma  DvMcajf. 

Ezecvfire  Secretary 


Stadentt  ToM  To  Bar  Easier  Patkway 
of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CEQL  R.  KING 

oPCAUPouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao,  I  include  a 
noteworthy  baccalaureate  address  by 
the  Reverend  W.  Floyd  Alexander  to  the 
June  graduating  class  of  Gardena  High 
School,  which  appeared  in  the  Gardena 
(Calif.)  Tribune: 
STUDom  Tou>  To  Bab  Easiix  Pathway  or 

Lnrx — Rxv.   W.   Auexandcs   Oxvxb   Aiwaxaw 

AT  Baccauiuibatb  Rms 

Gardena  High  School  senior  graduates 
learned  that  the  easiest  pathway  in  life 
shoiild  not  be  tbe  one  to  take. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Alexander,  pastor.  First  Baptist 
Chxirch.  principal  speaker  at  baccalaureate 
services  Sunday  afternoon,  also  told  them 
that  if  they  did  not  make  a  change  in  a 
constructive  way.  evil  forces  will  work  for 
destructive  purposes.  He  further  stated  that 
Ood  expects  us  to  put  more  into  the  world 
than  what  we  take  out. 

Speaking  on  the  inadequacy  of  Just  get- 
ting by,  he  said: 

"Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  tbe  renewing  of  your 
mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  God." 
(Romans  12:2.) 

There  are  three  attitudes  that  one  may 
take  concerning  life. 

I.  He  may  run  away  from  life,  an  es- 
captot. 


9.  He  may  run  with  Ufa.  a  conformist. 

8.  He  may  organise  his  life  around  a  cause, 
a  piirpoae,  and  change  what  needs  to  be 
changed  thraugh  the  help  of  Ood,  an  en- 
lightened nonconformist. 

I.  A  classical  BibUcal  example  of  one  who 
ran  from  life  is  Jonah,  a  character  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Jonah  had  great  posslbUi- 
ties.  He  could  have  been  of  greater  service 
to  Ood  and  man.  But  instead  of  working 
with  Ood  in  a  great  cause,  he  went  the  other 
direction.  He  evaded  responsibility.  He  ran 
away  from  God  and  siilfered  the  dire  con- 
sequences. He  needed  to  be  saved  from  him- 
self before  be  could  be  saved  for  a  great 
cause. 

COCM  rUPAXT 

His  counterpart  is  quite  common  today. 
There  are  many  with  an  escapist  attitude. 
One  does  not  have  to  go  on  a  long  Journey 
to  have  this  philosophy  of  thinking.  One 
can  do  this  right  in  his  own  home.  Many 
people  are  running  away  from  life. 

Much  [(reparation  was  given  to  Jonah,  and 
much  has  been  given  to  you.  Great  respon- 
sibility is  placed  upon  young  people  today. 
The  need  in  Jonah's  time  and  in  your  time 
is  simUar  except  in  oux  day  the  need  is 
greater. 

Today  a  high-school  diploma  represents  an 
important  mUestone  in  your  career,  but  it 
also  represents  more.  It  represents  certain 
basic  knowledge,  certain  facts,  and  grave  re- 
sponslbUity. 

Tour  diplonui  means  that  much  has  been 
given  you,  and  much  Is  expected  of  you.  In 
one  sense  you  are  not  your  own. 

Ood  expects  you  to  use  what  you  have  to 
be  not  oonf  ormers  but  nonconf  ormers  in  our 
world.  Put  into  the  world  more  than  you 
take  out.  To  do  this  you  mxast  do  more  than 
Just  get  by. 

AVOD  aCTWNIWO 

n.  Avoid  running,  and  drifting  with  life 
and  taking  tbe  road  oC  least  resistance. 
Avoid  Just  getting  by.  This  is  not  enough. 
Why?  Why  not  conform?  Why  not  adopt 
the  status  quo?  Why  go  to  the  trQ|uble  to 
change  the  world  for  the  better  when  there 
is  so  much  resistance  against  change,  and 
when  there  is  such  a  demand  to  leave  things 
as  they  are.  and  Uve  out  a  normal  life  with- 
out taking  responsibility. 

First,  there  wUl  be  change.  If  we  do  not 
do  it  for  constructive  purposes,  evil  forces 
wlU  do  it  for  destructive  purpoees.  We  have 
reached  the  time  in  biunan  history  when  a 
Christian  democracy  is  compeUed  to  take 
and  hold  the  initiative.  But  we  have  to 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  our  aspirations. 

The  world  is  going  through  a  great  awaken- 
ing. Vicious  and  destructive  voices  are 
clamoring  to  be  heard.  If  we  do  not  assert 
our  God-given  responsibility  others  wllL 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  glance  at  history- 
modem  and  ancient — and  it  soon  reveals  the 
story  of  how  unscrupulous  leaders  have 
gained  control  and  let  the  destructive  horses 
of  the  Apocalyi»e  ride  upon  the  earth.  Who 
was  responsible?  It  was  usuaUy  the  average 
well-meaning  citizen  who  took  an  irrespon- 
sible, passive  attitude  toward  life,  and  was 
willing  to  drift  with  the  current.  He  was 
the  conformist  who  was  Just  getting  by. 

Modem  history  Is  so  close  to  our  minds 
and  thinking  that  we  only  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  how  nation  after  nation  suc- 
cumbed to  evil  forces  partly  because  the  citi- 
zens of  these  nations  confonned  and  drifted 
with  tbe  pattern  of  life  handed  to  them. 
sxAKPUB  m  oiBauarr 

Examples  of  tills  are  to  be  found  to  Ger- 
many and  the  rise  of  Hitlerlsm  and  fascism 
in  Italy.  With  these  examines,  and  the  rise 
of  worldwide  communism,  we  see  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  catastrophe. 

Since  the  day  of  Napoleon  and  before,  un- 
scrupulous, murderous  leaders  have  overrun 
the  earth.    They  have  grown  progressively 


We  do  not  always  agree  with  Robert  In- 
gersoU.  but  what  he  wrote  abotxt  Napoleon 
is  so  true.  It  would  also  be  true  of  his 
modem  coiinterparts.  but  for  them  it  would 
have  to  be  enlarged  upon.  Whiat  applies  to 
Napoleon  applies  to  Hitler,  Muasollni.  Stelin. 
and  others  except  it  can  be  magnified  1.000 
times.  He  said  of  Napoleon,  aftm  visiting 
his  tomb: 

"A  UtUe  while  ago.  I  stood  by  the  grave  of 
the  old  Vapoleoa — a  magnificent  tomb  oC 
gUt  and  gold,  almost  fit  for  a  dead  deity— 
and  gased  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  blaek 
Egyptian  marble,  where  rest  the  ashes  of 
that  restless  man.  I  leaned  over  the  balus- 
trade and  thought  about  the  career  of  the 
greatest  soldier  of  the  modem  world. 

T  saw  him  walking  upon  the  banks  of  tbe 
Seine  contemplating  suicide.  I  saw  him  at 
TDul<m:  I  saw  him  putting  down  the  mob  in 
the  streets  of  Parte;  I  saw  him  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  Italy;  I  saw  him  conquer  the 
Alpe  and  mingle  the  eagles  of  France  with 
the  eagles  of  the  crags;  I  saw  him  at  Ma- 
rengo, at  Ulm.  and  AusterUts;  I  saw  him  in 
Russia  where  the  infantry  of  the  snow  and 
the  cavalry  oS  the  wild  blast  scattered  his 
legions  like  winter's  withered  leaves;  I  saw 
him  at  Leipcig  in  defeat  and  disaster — driven 
by  a  miUion  bayonets  back  upon  Paris — 
clutched  like  a  wild  beast — baniabed  to 
Elba.  I  saw  him  escape  and  retake  an  «n- 
pire  by  the  force  of  his  genitis.  I  saw  him 
upon  tbe  frightful  field  of  Waterloo,  where 
chance  and  fortune  combined  to  wreck  the 
fortunes  of  their  former  King,  and  I  saw 
him  at  St.  Helena,  with  his  hands  crossed 
behind  him.  gazing  out  upon  the  sad  and 
solemn  sea. 

"1  thought  of  the  orphans  and  widows  he 
had  made,  of  the  tears  that  had  been  shed 
for  his  gl(U7,  and  of  the  only  woman  he  ever 
loved,  pushed  from  his  heart  by  the  cold 
hand  of  ambition;  and  I  said  I  would  rather 
have  been  a  French  peasant  and  worn 
wooden  shoes;  I  would  rather  have  lived  in 
a  hut  with  a  vine  growing  over  the  door 
and  the  grapes  growing  purple  in  the  rays 
of  the  autumn  sim;  I  would  rather  have  been 
that  poor  peasant  with  my  loving  wife  by 
my  side,  knitting  as  the  day  died  out  of  the 
sky.  with  my  children  about  my  knee  and 
their  arms  about  me;  I  would  rather  have 
been  that  man  and  gone  down  to  the  tongvie- 
less  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust  than  have 
been  that  imperial  personification  of  force 
and  murder  known  as  Napoleon  the  OreaU" 

TOO  SKALI. 

This  earth  Is  Just  too  sman  fdr  a  Chris- 
tian democracy  and  devUlsh  communism. 
Both  cannot  survive. 

You  must  take  your  place  and  to  the  best 
of  your  ability  see  that  Christian  democracy 
does  survive  because  helping  to  save  our 
way  of  life  means  helping  to  save  yourself. 

The  awakening  world  is  hungering  for 
something.  An  example  of  this  was  illus- 
trated in  Africa  a  few  months  ago  when  a 
yoiing  black  man  bom  and  reared  in  a  mud 
hut  was  taught  some  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  taught  from  the  Bible  and 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "We 
hold  these  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that  aU 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
righta.  that  among  these  are  life.  Uberty» 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 

From  these  great  truths  he  discovers  he 
is  a  >>jt«c«"  being  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  auad  equal  to  other  human  beings.  He 
shouts  his  newly  discovered  status  from 
the  market  place  and  to  all  who  contapt 

Mtw,  1 


People  from  ali  parts  of  the  world  are  dis- 
covering what  Shakespeare  put  Into  the 
mouth  of  Shylock,  namely:  "Hath  not  a 
Jew  eyes?  Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
dtmensiona,  senses,  aSections,  passions? 
Pted  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  sama 
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.«M«aiu.  rabjwt  to  tb«  aaae  4lif— ■■  teal- 
•d  toy  tto»  Mine  meAna,  warmed  and  oooled 
.  Iif  the  aaae  vlntac  and  aummer.  a«  a  Cbrla- 
.ttan  la7 
■.    'Tt  jaa  priok  ua  do  we  not  bleed? 

*lf  70a  tickle  IM  do  we  not  laugb? 

*Tf  you  polaon  ua  do  we  not  die? 

*If  you  wroeg  vm  d»aU  we  not  reTaoge? 

nf  we  are  like  you  In  tbe  reat.  we  vlU 
zeaembla  you  in  that." 

Great  awakenlnga  are  being  made  and 
Ivlth  th£M  startling  tacta.  Here  are  some 
jftt  the  startling  facts: 

1.  lAost  people  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  other 
parti  ot  the  world  will  go  to  bed  hxingry 
Mnlghk 

a.  Moat  peof^  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  cannot  read  or  write. 

8.  Most  people  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  other 
parta  of  the  world  Uve  In  grinding  poverty. 

4.  liost  people  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  other 
parts  ta  the  world  have  never  seen  a  doctor. 

ft.  Moat  pec^  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  other 
pMts  of  tba  world  have  never  heard  of 
democracy. 

0.  Most  peofde  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  other 
parta  of  the  world  have  nener  Juu>wn  civU 
Ubertlea. 

7.  Uoat  people  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  other 
jMurts  of  the  world  believe  anything  different 
would  be  better  than  what  they  have,  and 
they  are  determined  to  get  It. 

8.  Most  pe(^>le  in  Asia  believe  that  free- 
dom or  free  enteiprlae  means  fieedom  of 
Western  colonial  powers  to  eiplatt  Asians 

8.  Most  people  In  Aala  diatnist  pet^le  with 
Vhlte  sUns. 

10.  Most  people  In  Asia  are  determined 
never  again  to  be  ruled  by  foreigners.    Theae 
facts  were  quoted  in  part  from  the  Satur- 
day Bevlew. 
,  oaoamzs 

t  HL  Organise  yourself  and  ran  nfe.  Zae- 
CtaeoB  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  example 
at  an  indlvldusj  who  organized  his  life,  de- 
;voted  It  to  a  cause  and  a  person. 

To  run  away  from  life  Is  to  be  an  eeci^lst. 

To  mn  with  life  Is  to  be  conformist. 

To  run  life  is  to  be  one  who  la  an  en- 
lightened, Bonoonformlst. 

If  you  are  going  to  do  the  latter  you  must 
4k>  it  hi  a  Add  of  labor  and  servlee  where 
you  can  do  the  roost  good  to  the  greatest 
number  in  the  shortest  time. 

To  fuIflB  yoin*  destiny,  Ood  wants  yon  to 
go  Into  yovr  work  with  a  world  view  and  not 
a  provincial  view  of  life. 

Whatever  field  you  anter  let  mm  hope  and 
pray  that  you  wUl  have  the  same  com- 
pulsion as  did  Paul  who  said,  "Woe  Is  me  U  X 
preach  not  the  gcepel." 

Or  feel  as  the  Lord  himself  when  he  enter- 
ed his  Church  for  worship  and  read  from  his 
Bible:  "Tton  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  upon  me.  be- 
cause he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor.  Be  bath  sent  me  to  heal 
the  broksc-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sl|^t  to  the 
bHad.  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised. 
To  preach  tha  aeeeptable  year  of  the  Lord." 


WhcB  Win  Peace  Rctm  to  tke  WerU? 


EXTENSION  OP  BEliiABKS 


HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 


orieoaTB  daxota 

rr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIX3 

Tuesdaw,  Jvlw  t4, 1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
■unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  an  article  entitled  "When 
Will  Peace  Return  to  the  World?"  which 
appeared  in  Our  Sunday  Visitor  in  the 


popilar  national  Catholic  action  weekly, 
on  Ji  nuary  11. 1953. 
■Here  belns  no  objection,  the  article 
<  trdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 


was 

as  follows 


reasoiing 


Riio  AKD  Am  am  trb  Aancuc 

would  can  your  attention  to  the  article 
page    headed    "When    Will    Peace 
to  This  World?"    It  is  a  speech  of 
Franklin    before    the    Constlta- 
Oonventlon  on  June  W,  1787.  and  his 
applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
Ignited  Nations  Assembly,  since  repre- 
of  more  than  SO  nations  are  there. 
Dafid  tells  us  in  the  second  Psalm  that 
of  Heaven  will  look  down  with  de- 
even  on  kings  of  the  earth  who  try 
world  affairs  without  His  assistance. 
Psalm  is  very  applicable  to  Stalin  and 
and  other  atheistic  rulers  for  in  it  we 
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"Tl^e  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the 

met  together  against  the  Lord,  and 

His    Christ  •  •   •  and    now,    O   ye 

imderstand:  receive  instriietlon,  you 

Judge  the  earth.     Serve  ye  the  Lord 

rear  and  rejoice  unto  Him  with  trem- 


prlnete 
again  It 
kings 
that 
with 
bllng 
Th<i 


"Mr 

have 
ance 
other 
moat 


gone 


Lord    also    warned    them    ai^alnst 
to   enforce   moral    discipline    as 
of  the  citizenry  when  He 
through  David: 

discipline,  lest  at  any  time  the 
be   angry,   and  you  perish  from   the 
iray." 

the  armistice,  following  World  War 

so-called  Big  Four  sat  at  the  Varsallles 

Table.      The    presiding    ofllcer    was 

of  France,  who  was  a  professed 

He   dictated   the   terms  of   peace 

he  iised  President  Wilson  to  write  a 

of  letters  to  the  Kaiser  to  sTirrender. 

there  has  been  no  peace  In  the  world 

that  time — 36  years  ago.    There  is  stiU 

atheist  practically  running  the 

Nations.    By  catering  to  him  you  can 

that  we  shall  win  no  just  peace 

we  finish  fighting  In  Korea. 

the  same  Psalm  we  quote  above.  Ood 

gives  unto  CSirlst  "the  ends  of  the 

His   inheritance."     StatesoMn   of 

therefore,  must  try  to  ascertain 

and  they  should  do  It  in  prayer  on 

knees:    not    separately,    b\it    jointly. 

lelow  what  Franklin  said  at  a  meeting 

Founding  Fathers  in  1787. 
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Warn  Wnx  Psacx  Rxrumif  to  tbx  Woild? — 
Rsa:  >  What  Bkn  jamih  Fbamkux  Ukgxd.  ams 
Jnix  n  roa  Totrassur 

Seni  1  thu  to  the  nest  President,  General 
Elsenl  ower;  to  Mr.  Foster  Dulles,  of  the  State 
Depar  ment;  and  to  all  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet;  to  your  favorite  news  com- 
menti^. 

President,  the  small  progress  we 
^ade  after  4  or  5  weeks'  close  attend- 
md  continual  reasonings  with  each 
*  *  *  our  different  sentiments  on  al- 
I  very  question,  several  of  the  last  pro- 
duclni  as  many  noes  as  ayes  •  *  •  is  me- 
thinki ,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  Imperlec- 
"''on  o :  the  human  understanding. 

**We    Indeed,  seem  to  feel  otir  own  want 
of  p61tlcal   wisdom,  since   we  have   been 
runnhg  about  In  search  of  it.      We  have 
T  ack  to  andent  history  for  models  of 


government,  and  examined  the  different 
forms  3f  those  republics  which,  having  been 
forme^  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolu- 
tion, ;  LOW  no  longer  exist.  And  we  have 
viewecj  modem  states  all  around  Europe,  but 
find  n  me  at  their  constitutions  suitable  to 
our  di  cumstances. 

"In  1  his  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping 
as  it  w  are  in  the  dark  to  find  poUtical  truth, 
and  sc  urce  able  to  distinguish  It  wtken  pre- 
sented to  us,  how  h«a  it  happened,  sir.  that 
we  hav  e  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly 


applying  to  the  Fatiier  of  Ufl^ts  to  Illumi- 
nate our  understandings? 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of 
danger,  we  had  daily  prayer  in  his  room 
for  the  Divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir, 
were  heard,  and  they  were  gracioxisly  an- 
swered. All  of  us  who  were  engaged  In 
the  striiggle  must  have  observed  frequent 
Insttmces  of  a  superintending  Providence  In 
our  favor.  To  that  kind  of  Providence  we 
owe  this  happy  oppcvtunlty  of  consulting  In 
peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our 
futwe  national  felicity.  And  have  we  now 
forgotten  that  Powerful  Friend?  Or  do  we 
imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  His  assist- 
ance? 

"I  have  llvad.  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  oonvinclng  proofs 
I  see  of  this  truth  •  •  •  that  God  governs 
In  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice, 
is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
His  aid? 

"We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  'except  the  Lord  build  the 
house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I 
firmly  believe  this;  and  I  also  beUeve  that 
without  His  concurring  aid  we  ahall  succeed 
In  this  poUtlcal  buUdlng  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  BabeL  We  shall  be  divided  by 
our  little  partial  local  Interests;  our  projects 
wlU  be  confounded:  and  we  ourselves  shall 
become  a  reproach  and  byword  down  to  future 
ages.  And  what  Is  worse,  mankind  may  here- 
after, from  this  luifortunate  instance,  de- 
s;>alr  of  establishing  governments  by  hiunan 
wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and 
conquest. 

"I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move  that  hence- 
forth prayers  in^ilorlng  the  asslstimce  of 
Heaven  and  Its  blessings  on  our  deliberations 
be  held  In  this  assembly  every  morning  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  business,  and  that  one  or 
more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to 
oOclate  In  that  service."  (Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, June  28.  1787,  at  C!onstltutlonal  Conven- 
tion, Philadelphia.  Record  of  the  Federal 
Convention  by  Max  Farrand.  voL  I.  p.  460.) 

On  this  the  editor  of  a  western  labor  paper 
makes  this  remark: 

"Tou  know  the  results.  Tb*  mien  of  that 
Constitutional  Convention  did  pray.  And 
you  know  what  happened.  The  beet  Con- 
sUtution  ever  drafted  by  man  was  drawn 
up.  •  •  • 

"Have  not  all  the  things  we  have  attempt- 
ed failed  because  we  have  not  asked  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  ova  work?  Human  virtue  la 
not  enough  in  fighting  the  forces  of  darkness. 
Our  strength  must  come  from  Ckxl.  not  our- 
selves. As  men  at  wisdom  let  us  go  to  the 
•ouroe  of  wisdom,  to  God  our  Father,  who 
only  waits  for  our  prayers  to  pour  forth  His 
boiuty  on  our  hearts.  Let  us  then  declare 
our  helplessness  •  •  •  our  misery,  our  sor- 
row, our  total  dependence  on  Him :  'Whatso- 
ever you  aak  in  My  Bonl  name,  that  I  will 
grant  you.' " 

Our  Sunday  Visitor  published  a  portion  of 
n'anklln's  speech  more  than  a  year  ago.  and 
the  head  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
thought  it  should  be  used  over  the  air. 


Jadffe  Nertkrvp :  "ilfr.  Alhaabra" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  QAUPOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  i.  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  city  of  Alhambra  celebrated  its 
golden  jubilee,  llie  Alhambra  Post-Ad- 
vocate on  TuesdatrJUly  7.  1953.  carried 
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a  special  edition  oommemorating  this 
event.  Aaaong  the  many  fine  articles 
appearing  in  this  newspaper  was  one 
describing  the  many  years  of  civic  en- 
deavor of  Judge  William  M.  Northrup. 
who  is  sometimes  known  as  "Mr.  Al- 
hambra." 
The  article  follows: 

Resptct   Easns   Jcdcz   NoBTHtxjp   Tmjt   or 
"Ma.     axhambka" — Intxrxst     zn     Pxoflx 

GUrnXO   CXTT   PIONSEB 

"Mr.  Alhambra"  is  more  than  Just  a  cog- 
nomen given  a  man  who  has  been  around 
town  longer  than  most.  It's  more  than  a 
tag  hung  on  the  conununlty's  first  city 
attorney  and  one  who  really  helped  things 
get  started  in  a  civic  way  here. 

Well,  it's  all  of  that,  of  course,  but  it's 
really  •  title  of  req>ect  for  a  man  who 
at  the  86-year  mark  can  aay,  "I  never  cared 
much  about  making  money.  My  Interest  Is 
in  other  people — particularly  young  people." 

Maybe  that's  why  the  board  of  education 
named  a  school  after  Mr.  Alhambra.  The 
board  called  it  William  M.  Northrup  School 
and  the  Judge  still  says  he  doesn't  know 
why.  In  fact,  he  claims  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  he  read  It  in  the  news- 
paper. 

But  Judge  Northrup  haant  always  been 
"Mr.  Alhambra." 

He  was  bom  August  38,  1866,  in  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  His  father's  name  was  George  Wash- 
ington Northrup  and  was  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter and  later  president  of  the  Baptist  Union 
Seminary  in  Chicago. 

UOVD  TO  CHtCAOO 

The  Northrups  moved  to  Chicago  when 
William  was  1  year  old.  The  boy  never  at- 
tended elementary  school  but  was  tutored  by 
Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  vfho  founded  corre- 
spondence schools  and  later  became  president 
of  Chicago  University. 

William  attended  the  old  Chicago  Univer- 
sity for  S  years  and  took  his  last  year  at 
Rochester  University  where  he  was  graduated 
In  1886. 

He  studied  law  in  Chicago  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1888.  In  1893,  he  mar- 
ried Myrtle  Conger.  Two  years  later  they 
visited  California  and  2  years  after  that,  in 
1897,  they  moved  out. 

The  Northrups  lived  In  a  Los  Angeles  cot- 
tage at  first.  One  day.  while  bicycling  south 
from  Pasadena,  they  stopped  at  the  spot 
where  the  Hxuitlngton  Library  now  stands. 

The  lush  western  San  Gabriel  Valley 
spread  out  panoramic  before  them.  It  ao 
took  their  eye  that  they  decided  to  aettla 
there. 

They  purchased  a  5-acre  ranch  near  tha 
Wilmar  Depot  on  Del  Mar  Avenue  Jxut  south 
of  Valley  Boulevard.  The  land  was  soon 
planted  to  apricots  and  Olives  and  the  couple 
raised  chickens  for  3  years. 

Northrup  became  active  in  ootmty  polities 
and  was  appointed  deputy  county  assessor 
In  1898.  The  first  step  up  was  a  quick  one 
for  in  1890  he  was  named  Justice  oC  peace  of 
San  Gabriel  Towzishlp. 

Z.OIfQ  STBF 

The  next  step  was  a  long  one.  He  was 
Justice  of  i>eace  for  34  years.  For  many  years 
he  maintained  his  ofllce  in  McCormick  Hall 
where  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  Playhouse 
now  stands. 

In  1901  he  moved  to  Alhambra  and  set  tip 
his  offlce  in  a  frame  building  that  was  to  be- 
eome  the  first  Alhambra  City  Hall.  Northrup 
was  named  Albambra's  first  city  attorney  in 
1908.    He  held  offlce  for  7  years. 

In  1006.  he  bought  the  nine-room  bouse 
at  the  comer  of  First  Street  and  Common- 
wealth Avenue  where  he  still  resides  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Myrna  Mbffet. 

Northrup  has  two  grandchildren,  William 
and  Lorna,  and  two  great-grandchildran* 
Pamela  and  Gary. 
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/udge  Northrup.  who  has  done  a  lot  of 
things  that  should  make  a  man  proud.  Is 
proudest  of  the  referendxmi  he  initiated 
which  later  gave  the  city  a  #45.000  profit. 

The  city  of  Alhambra  paused  an  ordinance 
to  aell  its  parcel  of  pn^ierty  in  Monterey 
Park  which  had  originally  been  proposed  as 
•  sewer-farm  site.  This  never  came  off  and 
the  city  was  ready  to  get  out  for  $125,000. 

Northrup  and  others  felt  that  the  land 
could  be  sold  for  much  more.  80  convinced 
were  they  that  they  got  out  a  referendum 
to  force  the  Issue  to  a  vote.  The  referendum 
was  successful,  but  the  city  refused  to  put 
It  before  the  voters. 

The  matter  was  taken  to  eourt  where  the 
city  recogniaed  the  referendum  and  repealed 
the  ordinance  without  a  vote. 

The  property  later  was  sold  for  |170.00a 
an  or  t's  fopwdssb 

Judge  Northrup  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  YMCA  and  its  first  president.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  Red  Cross,  USO,  Commu- 
nity Chest,  the  old  Board  of  Social  Welfare, 
the  County  Charities  Board,  20-30  Club,  Ju- 
nior Chamber  of  Coounerce,  Masons,  Elks, 
Bar  Association.  Odd  Fellows.  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

He  is  a  past  president  and  charter  member 
of  the  Alhambra  Klwanis  Club.  The  major 
phase  of  his  humanltarianlsm  for  people  of 
Alhambra  remains  imknown  except  to  those 
he  has  served. 

There  Is  1  question  always  asked  of  per. 
sons  past  80:  to  what  do  you  owe  your  lon- 
gevity? 

Judge  Northrup  says  it  Im*t  the  5  or  6 
cigars  he  smokes  every  day  now  or  the  thou- 
sands he  has  smoked  since  a  very  young  age. 
It  is  continued  activity.  He  still  practices 
law  (mostly  probate  work).  He  stUl  sweeps 
the  sidewalk  every  morning  with  a  palm 
frond. 

It  is.  again  his  interest  in  people — espe- 
cially young  pec^le.  Very  likely,  it  is  his 
return  twice  a  year  to  speak  to  the  gradua- 
tion class  at  Williaa  M  Northrup  SchooL 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Donald 
R.  Richberg  is  very  well  known  as  one 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  Amfrtca.  He 
is  a  great  liberal,  an  honest  liberal.  Por 
these  reasona.  I  adc  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prinAd  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  by  him  on  the  sub- 
ject National  Security  and  Individual 
preedom.  delivered  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  University  of  Vhrginia.  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs,  July  10.  1953. 
This  is  a  most  informative  discussion 
on  such  subjects  as  witch  hxmtlng, 
academic  freedom,  thought  control  and 
congressional  invocations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoks, 
as  follows: 

NATioMAi,  SBCoairr  amb  Imwvidttal  FkJCSDOSC 
(Opening  statement  by  Donald  R.  Richberg) 

The  piirpose  ot  this  forum,  as  Z  under- 
stand it.  Is  not  to  conduct  a  witch  himt  nor 
to  indulge  in  the  doltlah  pleasure  of  de- 
nouncing  witch  hunts.    The   last   notable 


witch  hunter  in  America.  Cotton  Mather. 
<iied  in  1728,  repentant  of  his  earlier  follies. 
Since  that  time  witch  hunting  has  been  only 
a  malediction  hurled  at  public  Investigators 
by  people  who  do  not  like  to  be  investigated. 

There  may  be  historical  significance  in  the 
fact  that  Cotton  Mather  was  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  Harvard  and 
that  he  was  invited  to  become  president  of 
Yale,  but  decUned.  Both  institutions  have 
since  become  so  allergic  to  witch  himtlng 
that  recently  even  reports  of  imaginary  witch 
hunts  have  produced  epidemics  of  ruddy  rash 
In  Cambridge  and  New  Haven. 

It  Is  om-  Intention  today  to  discuss  an  Issue 
of  great  consequence  posed  for  the  decision 
ot  the  American  people,  which  is:  "When  and 
where  and  to  what  extent  should  Individual 
freedom  of  action  or  expreesion  be  restricted 
In  order  to  maintain  the  freedom  and  secu- 
rity of  all  the  American  people?" 

At  the  outset,  let  me  reveal  my  bias  by 
stating  that  there  are  many  ctirrent  de- 
mands for  restraints  on  individual  freedom 
with  which  I  have  no  sympathy.  There  are 
congressional  investigations  and  inquiries 
which  extend  into  violations  of  rights  of 
privacy,  and  sometimes  become  persecutions 
of  individiials,  to  which  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed. Speaking  to  you  as  a  lawyo-  who 
fought  such  abuses  of  power  by  the  Buchanan 
committee  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  the  committee  actions  were  unani- 
mously condemned  on  March  0,  1063,  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  never  denounced  the  per- 
secution of  my  client  as  a  witch  hunt.  I  am 
deeply  suspicious  of  the  good  faith  or  intelli- 
gence, or  both,  of  those  who  try  to  argue  a 
serious  issue  with  anathemas  and  name  call- 
ing, such  as  witch  himts  or  McCartbylsm. 

May  I  also  express  a  gentle  criticism,  fn 
the  nature  of  frttying  contempt,  for  those 
who.  complaining  of  smear  artists  and  char- 
acter Bssssslns,  fill  new«p^}er  columns  vrith 
smears  and  character  assassination  of  those 
with  whom  they  disagree.  Equally  subject 
to  criticism  are  those  who  complain  of 
charges  of  guilt  by  association,  but  who  con- 
tinually defame  their  opponents  by  falsely 
associating  them  with  unpopular  persons 
and  ideas.  However,  I  should  point  out  that 
a  man  who  associates  himself  vrith  Commu- 
nists and  their  ideas  provides  at  least  some 
evidence  that  he  Is  not  allergic  to  commu- 
nism. Also,  I  am  critical  of  the  man  who 
refuses  to  testify  on  the  ground  that  hla 
'testimony  would  be  self-incrlmlnatlng,  end 
who  then  asks  the  world  to  believe  that  his 
testimony  would  not  incrimhutte  him,  but 
might  embarrass  him  or  InJiire  someone  else. 
In  brief,  he  claims  to  be  guilty  of  lying  un- 
der oath  to  support  his  claim  that  he  Is  not 
guilty  of  some  other  crime. 

Let  us  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
this  forum  the  demagoguery,  hypocrisy, 
double- talking,  defamation,  and  vituperation 
with  which  an  issue  of  great  complexity  and 
difficulty  is  frequently  discussed.  Let  us  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  national  security  against 
implacable  and  unscrupulous  enemies,  within 
and  without  our  borders,  forces  us  to  im- 
pose some  restraints  on  individual  freedom  of 
action.  Let  us  agree  that  these  restraints 
should  be  as  few  and  as  limited  as  possible. 
Then  let  vim  face  squarely  the  first  question: 
Should  there  be  any  restraints  on  freedom 
of  expression? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  I 
am  not  going  to  resort  to  the  classic  figura- 
tive argtunent  that  there  must  be  some  re- 
straints on  free  speech,  because  a  man  cannot 
be  permitted  to  cry  "Fire"  In  a  crowded 
theater.  We  are  not  considering  that  sort 
of  free  speech  and  such  an  illustration  Is 
■Imply  confusing.  What  we  are  considering 
Is  this:  Since  communism  Is  a  program  of 
calculated  deceit  and  treachery  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  our  form  of  government  and 
our  historic  liberties,  and  since  aU  Com- 
munists are  seU-anointed  liars  and  be- 
trayers, should  we  permit  an  admitted  or 
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eoBcealMl  Communist,  cr  an  addlet  of  oom^ 
munlatlc  drugs,  to  preach  his  malevolent 
creed  wtaenerer  and  wherever  he  pleases? 

Pl«aae  don't  think  I  am  trying  to  answer 
tLat  question  by  stating  It  oflenslTely.  In- 
deed, my  first  answer  would  be  that  as  a 
general  principle  an  open  argument  for  any 
political  program  by  any  open  advocate 
should  not  be  leg^y  forbidden.  Sven  the 
secret  preaching  by  a  secretive  apostle  may 
be  tolerated,  at  leact  when  carried  on  out- 
side of  Institutions  wherein  the  honesty  of 
the  preaching  and  the  preachers  are  Im- 
pliedly guaranteed.  This  should  be  a  guar- 
anty of  at  least  all  Oovemment-supported 
Institutions. 

Slnoe  the  avowed  purpose  of  private  as 
well  as  public  educational  institutions  Is 
usually  the  dissemination  of  truth,  it  Is  dlf- 
flcxilt  to  find  Justification  for  the  offering 
anywhere  of  deceptive  instruction  by  decep- 
tive Instructors.  We  have  laws  forbidding 
fraudulent  advertising  in  selling  goods  or 
services.  It  would  not  be  a  great  stretch 
<rf  this  political  morality  to  require  educa- 
tional products  to  be  correctly  labeled,  to  be 
free  from  adulteration  and  to  have  their 
source  properly  identified.  We  know  that  a 
major  objective  of  communistic  education  is 
the  enlargement  of  what  Is  called  a  fifth 
ooltimn.  to  aid  In  weakening  the  Govern- 
ment and  betraying  the  people  to  an  enemy 
In  time  of  war.  It  seems  that  such  dishon- 
est methods  of  advancing  such  an  evil  pro- 
gram might  properly  be  restrained  by  law. 

Nevertheless,  we  miist  guard  ourselves 
against  any  use  of  Oovemment  coercion  to 
Impair  the  genuine  and  necessary  freedom 
of  educators  to  search  for  truth,  to  spread 
information  about  doctrines  and  theories  as 
well  as  about  facts,  and  to  foment  discus- 
sions of  all  varieties  of  opinion,  including 
those  which  we  regard  as  vicious  as  well  as 
those  which  we  regard  as  vlrtixnis. 

We  should  be  opposed  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  thought  control.  But  probably  we 
can  agree  that  It  Is  not  thought  control  for 
the  Government  to  define  stealing  as  a  crime, 
or  to  punish  a  conspiracy  and  incitement  to 
steal  as  a  crime.  We  must  recognise,  how- 
ever, that  when  stealing  on  a  large  scale  is 
advocated,  as  In  the  expropriation  of  private 
property,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  To 
prohibit  persons,  particularly  educators,  from 
advocating  crimes  and  lawlessness  on  a  large 
scale  is  often  regarded  as  an  interference 
with  academic  freedom.  Indicating  a  danger- 
oiis  tendency  toward  thought  controL 

That  which  it  Is  clearly  wrong  for  an 
individual  to  do.  to  kiU.  to  rob.  to  defraud 
and  betray.  Is  often  defended  as  quite  right 
for  a  nation,  or  for  any  large  number  of 
people,  to  do.  0\ir  collective  moralities  dif- 
fer greatly  from  our  individual  moralities. 
Thus  it  follows  that  while  the  advocacy  of 
Individual  crimes  shoiild  be  and  can  be  pro- 
hibited, there  is  considerable  debate  as  to 
whether  the  advocacy  of  collective  crimes 
should  be  prohibited  or  should  be  protected 
by  government. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  there  Is  any  question  as  to  the  right 
of  a  free  people  to  advocate  or  to  work  for 
revolutionary  changes  In  their  government 
through  the  legitimate  methods  available  to 
a  free  people.  We  would  all  agree  that  a 
campaign  to  amend  the  Constitution.  In 
order  to  authorize  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  without  paying  fair 
compensation,  should  not  be  prevented  or 
impeded  by  government  action.  But  we 
might  disagree  as  to  whether  a  campaign  to 
elect  public  ofllclals  who  promise  to  Ignore 
and  violate  the  Constitution  shoiild  be  legally 
sanctioned.  Also,  should  Individuals  be  left 
always  free  to  advocate  lawlessness  and 
violent  revolution?  Also,  should  an  educator 
always  have  an  academic  freedom  to  advo- 
cate a  disregard  for  existing  law? 

These  are  not  rhetorical  questions,  because 
It  seems  to  me  they  have  been  answered  gen- 
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en  lly  in  the  sfllrmatlve  in  recent  years.  Jor 
ex  imple,  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down 
as  1  maintained  the  clear  and  present  danger 
ru  e,  which  Is  that  freedom  of  speech  can  be 
le|  ally  restricted  tmly  when  "the  words  used 
ar  I  used  in  such  circumstances  and  are  of 
suih  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
of  evils  that  the  (Government)  has 
Aght  to  prevent." 
^lrthermore,  we  have  had  public  ofllclals 
ed  to  high  ofllee  on  programs  and  prom- 
to  disregard  constitutional  restraints 
wltlch  had  been  effective  fen:  a  hundred  years, 
theory  of  amending  the  Constitution  by 
al  interpretation  instead  of  by  formal 
adment,  has  gained  such  popular  sup- 
that  It  would  now  seem  to  be  an  in- 
delenslble  interference  with  individual  lib- 
for  the  Government  to  prohibit  poli- 
ticians from  advocating  a  disregard  for  con- 
stiiutional  prohibitions. 

a  somewhat  reformed  politician  I  do  not 
approve  of  amending  the  Constitution  ex- 
by  enacting  an  amendment  in  the  man- 
provided  in  the  Constitution.  But  It 
wcluld  be  easy  for  someone  to  quote  my  own 
writings,  in  the  days  of  my  ardent  poUtlck- 
,  to  i>rove  that  I  was  once  somewhat  sym- 
pathetic to  the  idea  of  amendment  by  in- 
ation.  Frankly,  I  did  not  then 
e  the  extent  to  which  clear  and  vital 
liniltations  of  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Government  could  and  would  be 
ntilified  by  congressional  assumptions  of 
au  Jiorlty  and  Judicial  acquiescence, 
t^ere  Is,  however,  one  check  on  individual 
to  advocate  lawlessness  and  violent 
re^lution,  which  seems  to  be  Judicially  ap- 
pn  ved  in  the  clear  and  present  danger  rule, 
it  is  probably  desirable.  A  man  should 
be  permitted  to  advocate  lawleasnese  in 
1 1me  and  under  circumstances  when  any 
niunber  of  people  will  act  immediately 
his  advice.  Even  if  1  or  2  persons  are 
to  proceed  at  once  to  lawbreak- 
the  inciter  may  find  that  he  has  made 
a  fellow  cnminal.  I  think  this  is 
law,  although  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
In  the  Terminiello  case  (337  U.  S.  1) 
left  me  uncertain, 
view  of  the  suggested  answers  to  my 
two  questions,  I  appear  perforce  to  con- 
the  freedom  of  an  educator  to  advocate 
disregard  for  existing  law  or  even  to  advo- 
a  program  which  may  lead  eventually  to 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
I  think  we  should  distinguish  this  free- 
,  which  may  be  called  an  academic  free- 
,  to  hold  and  express  any  kind  of  opin- 
from  an  academic  freedom  to  retain  an 
position.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
common  failure  to  distinguish  between 
Individual  right  to  hold  and  to  express 
and  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
hold  a  Job. 

heretofore  observed,  I  think  there  Is  an 
obligation  upon  all  genuine  educational  Instl- 
tul  Ions  to  be  honest  and  that  this  obligation 
jartlctUarly  strong  in  those  institutions 
are  supported  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
Government.    Because  of  this  obligation, 
freedom  to  hold  and  express  one's 
opinions  and  to  hold  a  Job  should  de- 
In  the  first  place,  on  the  open  and 
revelation  of  one's  opinions  and  on 
EilJsence  of  any  beliefs  or  obligations  which 
Inconsistent  with  such  open  honesty. 
I  this  connection  we  should  consider  also 
obligation  upon  the  directors  of  an  edu- 
cational institution  to  provide  the  educa- 
whlch  they  profess  to  be  f lu'nlshlng  and 
:eep  the  faith  they  profess.    The  process 
s  iarchlng  for  and  expounding  truths  mxist 
sased  on  certain  assumptions  of  faith. 
In  the  natural  sciences  a  religious  faith 
seriously  affect  a  scientific  treatment  of 
biological  or  geological  facts.    In  the  social 
,  where  historical  facts  are  frequently 
que^loned  and  biological  facts  often  denied, 
where    irreconcilable    conclusions    are 
from  the  same  statistical  facta,  no 
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alleged  prlaciple  or  truth  ean  be  found  and 
expounded  except  as  a  demonstration  of 
faith. 

When  a  social  scientist  states  that  infla- 
tion is  good  or  bad.  you  must  immediately 
ask:  What  do  you  mean  by  inflation?  For 
whom  do  you  mean  it  Is  good  or  bad?  What 
do  you  mean  by  good  or  bfkd?  If  you  have 
not  his  faith,  you  cannot  possibly  agree  with 
him.  Xven  if  you  have  his  faith,  you  are 
likely  to  disagree  with  him. 

The  faith  of  a  religious  institution  la  ex- 
pressed In  a  creed  and  thus  is  made  plain  to 
all.  A  secular  institution  will  have  no  such 
creedal  fotmdation,  but  It  should  also  have 
a  faith  that  should  be  made  plain  to  all — 
a  faith  that  there  is  an  objective  of  human 
life  toward  which  we  may  advance  througti 
education. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
education  of  the  individual  which  traina 
him  in  self-relanoe  and  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  his  individual  salvation,  and  the 
education  of  the  individxial  which  traina 
him  to  become  a  submissive,  dependent  serv- 
ant of  society.  The  current  conflicts  be- 
tween a  receding  individualism  and  an  ad- 
vancing socialism,  which  are  often  acute  In 
politics,  cannot  be  ignored  in  educational 
institutions  any  more  than  any  other  eon- 
fllct  which  has  Its  basis  In  a  faith  which 
cannot  be  proved  or  disproved,  but  in  which 
one  must  live. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  and  to  me  most  undesir- 
aMe,  that  political  agencies  should  seek  in 
any  way  to  control  or  influence  the  admin- 
istration or  instruction  of  private  schools. 
It  is  inevitable  that  political  agencies  will 
to  some  extent  influence  and  control  public- 
ly supported  institutions.  It  is  regrettable 
that  political  powers  should  ever  be  exercised 
to  atoidge  the  freedom  of  honest  educators 
to  exiness  their  honest  opinions.  But  it  Is 
inevitable  that  political  controls  will  be 
exercised  over  public  educational  activities 
which  have  substantial  political  conse- 
quences. How  long,  for  example,  would  a 
Socialist  government  be  willing  to  support 
public  schools  that  produced  crops  of  stu- 
dents indoctrinated  with  antisoclallsm?  A 
political  faith  animating  an  educational  in- 
stitution Is  of  so  much  concern  to  politicians 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  hands 
off  education  if  they  have  any  hand  in  It. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  way  to  main- 
tain the  greatest  academic  freedom  is  to 
avoid  so  far  as  possible  the  political  sup- 
ports of  educational  institutions  which  m^ir^^ 
Inevitable  political  interferences,  influences, 
and  controls.  Recent  political  investigations 
have  given  an  ominoiu  warning  to  those 
educators  who  have  been  most  hysterical  in 
expressing  their  fears  of  what  they  call  popu- 
lar hysteria  about  communism. 

It  Is  one  of  the  lr(Hiles  of  the  hour  that 
some  of  the  most  violent  protests  against 
political  Investigations  of  educators  have 
come  from  those  who,  even  though  entirely 
loyal  to  their  country  and  Its  free  institu- 
tions, have  played  a  strong  part  in  advanc- 
ing stelal  and  poUtical  policies  which.  If 
widely  adopted,  would  soon  make  the  polit- 
ical control  of  education  far-reaching  and 
disastrous.  Although  political  attacks  upon 
educators  have  evil  consequences,  this  111 
wind  may  blow  some  good  if  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  'American  educators  are  thereby 
persuaded  that  they  do  not  want  the  edu- 
cational, or  business,  or  social  organizations 
of  the  American  people  subjected  to  polit- 
ical controls  and  made  to  conform  to  polit- 
ical moralities. 

If  abusers  of  political  power  accomplish 
this  happy  reeducation  ol  apostate  liber- 
tarians to  the  evils  of  too  much  government, 
they  will,  even  without  intention,  perform 
a  great  service  In  the  protection  of  both 
the  freedom  and  security  of  the  Amory^an 
people. 


Ov  Lost  SenM  •£  Wo^er 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  heretofore  granted  me  by 
the  House.  I  am  Including  an  outstand* 
ing,  impressive,  and  scholarly  sermon 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  George  M. 
Docherty,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  on  Sunday, 
May  3,  1953.  It  is  enUUed  "Our  Lost 
Sense  of  Wonder." 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  In  reading  this  splen- 
did sermon: 

In  this  age  at  wonders,  we  are  In  danger 
of  losing  our  sense  of  wonder.  We  have  come 
to  take  for  granted  the  miracles  of  our  day — 
telephone,  radio,  television,  dictaphones, 
central  heating,  air  conditioning,  automo- 
biles, Jet  planes — even  to  entraierate  them 
seems  tedious.  We  have  taken  them  for 
granted  as  a  right.  like  the  air  we  breathe, 
as  if  these  things  had  always  been  with  us. 
and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  sort  df  life 
without  them.  Novelty  no  longer  delights. 
Charles  Darwin,  after  35  years  of  patient  sci- 
entific research  and  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, found  his  mind  could  not  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  Shakespearean  sonnets. 
He  had  lost  the  gift  of  poetic  appreciation. 
Our  danger  is,  we  have  lost  the  sense  of 
wonder.    Wordswcnth  reminds  us  that— > 

'"IValling  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  Is  our  home: 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." 

Then  we  grow  up  and  ask  the  prophetic 
question,  "Whither  hath  fled  the  glory  and 
the  dream?" 

"At  length  the  lian  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  Into  the  light  of  common  day." 

Two  factors  are  working  against  the  won- 
drous view  of  life  by  modern  man.  It  would 
have  been  remarkable,  living  In  this  deper- 
sonalized, adult,  technological  age,  if  we  had 
been  able  to  preserve  oxir  sense  of  wonder. 
Wonder  is  an  experience  of  the  chUdlike. 
Some,  like  Lewis  CarroU,  have  been  able  to 
preserve  the  sense  of  wonder  across  the 
years  and  have  remained  at  heart: 

"Child  of  the  pun  unclouded  brow 
And  dreaming  eyes  of  wonder." 

But  the  majority  of  us  have,  or  at  least 
ve  think  we  have,  become  men,  and  have  put 
away  such  childish  things.  There  was  a  day 
when,  as  boys,  the  world  was  a  wondrous, 
exciting  place  in  which  to  live.  The  back- 
yard was  no  common  plot  of  earth,  but  the 
rolling  prairies  of  the  Uldwest;  that  deep 
shadow  in  the  shrubbery  opened  up  into 
endless  caves  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  that 
fallen  tree  was  no  decaying  log,  but  a  pirate 
ahlp.  Now.  to  adult  eyes,  the  yard  is  only 
grass — and  grass  that  endlessly  must  be  cut. 
We  Joxirney,  bored  and  blasd  to  the  modern 
department  store  which  itself  Is  yet  another 
wonder  that  Is  lost  to  our  lusterless  eyes, 
for  here  displayed  before  us  on  the  counters 
are  some  of  the  products  of  this  wonderful 
age  in  which  we  Uve.  As  we  park  oxur  car, 
r«»slng  because  we  cannot  buy  this  year's 
latest  model,  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  recall 
the  light  that  ahone  in  the  young  Ford's  eyes 


when  he  perfected  his  first  crude,  Intamal. 
oombustion-engine  ear. 

Our  grandparents  scoffed  at  the  Idea  of 
speaking  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  as 
being  far  beyond  their  credulity.  We  look 
back  upon  them  rather  patronlsingly  as 
quainUy  inexperienced.  Robert  Browning 
tells  us: 

"The  wise  thrush  stngs  each  song  twice  over, 
I«st   you    should   think   he   never   could 

recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture.* 

But  to  us  It  Is  an  old  song  repeated  like 
a  victrola  record,  and  we  have  lost  "the  flzat 
fine  careless  rapture." 

Again,  modem  education  finds  little  plaoe 
for  what  may  be  called  "training  of  the 
Imagination."  The  imagination  la  a  faculty, 
as  much  as  the  Intellect  or  the  will,  and 
Uks  them  must  be  developed.  The  tendency, 
however,  in  this  pragmatic  age  is  to  regard 
education  as  training  in  the  art  of  meeting 
the  materialistic  challenges  and  economic 
stresses  of  our  day.  What  is  broadly  termed 
"Uberal  education"  with  its  central  emphasis 
upon  the  classics.  Is  no  longer  regarded  as 
adequate.  Even  nature  study  has  moved 
away  from  the  Imaginative  to  the  scientific 
We  are  now  more  concerned  in  nature  study, 
for  instance,  with  the  botanical  connection 
between  the  common  brier  and  the  cultivated 
rose  than  In  the  beauty  and  the  mystery  that 
slumbers  there.  We  have  little  time  for 
Tennyson's  meditation  upon  nature: 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall. 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  fiower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  aU,  and  all  in  all, 
I  shoiild  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

Life  these  days  Is  too  serious  to  spend 
upon  such  poetic  meditations.  We  are  be- 
ing educated  for  the  serious  business  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  in  the  economic  battle  that 
is  going  around  us.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
ft  is  the  survivBl  of  the  richest.  Whl<di,  no 
doubt.  Is  important;  but  the  cost  Is  a  loet 
sense  of  vronder. 

AU  this  is  more  Important  than  would  at 
first  sight  upptar.  Three  foundatians  at  our 
national  life  depend  largely  vptm.  this  gift 
of  imagination  and  wonder. 

Western  democracy  Is  nourished  by  the 
sense  of  wonder.  The  classic  definition  that 
has  come  down  to  us  that  democracy  is 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people."  is  in  reality  not  a  defini- 
tion at  all.  It  is  a  description  of  how  it 
works.  Fundamental  to  democracy  Is  the 
judaeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  of  reverence  and 
respect  for  human  personaUty.  It  is  the 
assertion  of  the  worth  of  the  lndivid\ial. 
demanding  the  continual  sense  of  awe  and 
wonder  for  personaUty.  Majority  rule  is  not 
necessarUy  democratic.  If  an  idea  is  wrong, 
the  fact  that  the  majority  accept  It  does  not 
make  It  right.  This  can  easUy  degenerate 
into  mob  rule,  or  mass  hysteria.  The  only 
safe  bulwark  against  such  a  development  Is 
the  continual  surprise  ahd  wonder  we  must 
have  in  the  presence  and  experience  of  the 
individual  person. 

The  danger  at  Uvlng  In  a  country  of  180 
million  people  is  that  we  become  indifferent 
to  the  value  of  human  personaUty.  Urban 
life  Is  a  depersonalizing  type  of  existence. 
We  see  too  many  people,  and  know  too  few. 
There  creeps  into  our  ways  of  life,  of  neces- 
sity, a  callous  imconcemedness  for  p««on- 
aUty.  But  if  the  benefits  of  democracy  are 
to  stirvive,  we  must  have  a  sensttlTe  and 
perceptive  awareness  at  human  values. 
especially  with  regard  to  the  evils  arovind 
us,  in  terms  of  each  individiial.  human  per- 
aonallty.  We  talk  about  Jxrvenile  delin- 
quency, and  the  narcotic  menace  among 
teen-agers;  but  the  awfulness  at  this  comes 
home  only  to  those  who  know  some  teen- 


thus  oaught  up  In  the  addiction,  and  it 
becomes  a  tsnor  to  those  parents  wbos* 
children  are  the  victims.  We  take  adequate 
legislative  action  against  social  evils  when 
our  consciences  stab  us  awake  to  the  gravity 
of  their  evU  effects  as  if  we  were  personally 
Involved.  Drunken  drivers  will  continue  to 
be  charged  technically  with  manslaughter 
so  long  as  we  loss  sight  of  the  reaUty  be- 
hind the  murder  of  children  on  the  high- 
ways. And  this  comes  home  to  us  only  when 
we  can  Imagine  what  it  must  mean  to  the 
home  bereaved  recently  in  the  Washington 
area  to  have  their  chUd  hurtled  to  death  by 
a  drunken  driver  in  a  car  moving  at  65 
milee  an  hour  in  a  35-mUe-per-hour  Bone. 

Immanuel  Kant  tells  us  that  the  two 
things  that  fiUed  him  with  wonder  were 
"the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral 
law  within."  Democracy  wiU  survive  only 
so  long  as  we  preserve  our  vision  of  the  in- 
finite worth  of  the  individual  person. 

Again,  patriotism  Is  sustained  by  a  sense 
of  wonder.  The  true  American  can  boast  of 
his  land  not  simply  because  he  is  an  InteUl- 
gentperson;  nor  because  of  a  consciousness 
of  the  blood  that  oourses  in  his  veins;  nor 
simply  by  the  pride  in  the  State  where  he 
was  born;  but  by  a  gift  of  the  heart  which 
aeea  by  the  inner  eye  what  it  is  his  ooimtry 
stands  for. 

Perhaps  the  American  Is  too  near  to  his 
country  to  see  It  in  perspective,  like  gaaing 
at  some  massive  canvas  with  one's  nose  al- 
most upon  the  paint.  I  who  have  come 
among  you.  can  see  you  in  perspective  in  a 
way  that  you  cannot  see  yourselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  outstanding  quality  of  the 
great  men  of  American  history  was  not  their 
university  achievements  nor  even  their  in- 
teUectual  grasp.  Their  true  greatness  lay 
in  their  sense  of  wonder,  their  capacity  "to 
dream  dreams  and  see  visions"  of  what  this 
land  could,  and  must,  be.  Jefferson  was 
well  read,  but  deeper  than  his  fine  InteUi- 
gence  was  his  sweeping  comprehension  of 
the  future  of  this  land.  The  Louiblana  P\ir- 
chase  was  not  simply  good  politics.  It  could 
have  been  conceived  only  by  a  man  who 
saw  far  beyond  his  day  to  what  might  be,  if 
his  feet  were  firmly  planted  on  his  beloved 
land.  He  was  always  the  dreamer  of  dreams. 
It  is  this  sense  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
today. 

I  saw  my  first  Inauguration  this  year.  In 
some  wajrs  It  was  the  most  moving  spectacle 
I  have  ever  beheld.  This  was  democracy  at 
work;  the  forces  of  the  free  American  sys- 
tem on  the  march;  the  culmination  of  an 
extraordinary  system  of  electing  a  leader; 
a  dononstration  of  the  free  expression  of  a 
free  people.  And  when  the  President  rose 
to  make  his  first  pubUc  utterance,  the  words 
he  q>oke  were  addressed  not  to  the  Nation, 
but  to  God,  seeking  strength  for  himself,  his 
oc^eagues;  not  only  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, but  for  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  waa 
a  moving  moment,  keenly  recognized  by 
many  In  the  vast  crowd;  and  yet,  for  numy 
It  passed  unnoticed — sandwiches  were  still 
being  sold  and  hamburgers  eaten  and  pea- 
nuts crunched  as  tf  we  had  been  watching 
a  ball  game.  Again,  the  slovenly  Indifference 
in  pubUc  places  when  the  national  anthem 
Is  sung  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  apathy 
to  aU  that  these  things  mean.  No  amoxmt 
of  gaudy  posters  and  band  playing  and  ex- 
bortatlons  to  patriotism  would  do  any  good 
if  deep  down  In  the  heart,  we  have  tort  the 
sense  (rf  wonder  of  the  mightiness  of  this 
land.  The  true  patriot  can  never  take  his 
land  for  granted.  It  should  never  be  easy 
to  watch  the  wind  unfurl  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  without  a  strange  feeling  at  the 
throat  and  heart  of  every  good  American, 

In  the  third  plaoe,  our  sense  of  wonder  for 
God  in  worship  no  longer  impresses  us, 
•phttrm  was  a  day  In  the  far  dark  ages  when 
man  Uved  in  a  strange  world,  peopled  with 
ghosts,  with  stars  that  apokit,  a  sim  that  wa* 
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animate,  the  trees  that  were  a  tuyttetj,  and 
the  terrifying  river  that  overflowed  lt«  banka 
and  receded,  leaving  behind  death  and  deraa- 
tatlon.  They  thought  the  spirits  of  the  goda 
were  In  all  things.  Ood  was  terror.  Even 
in  Israel  when  Moses  comes  down  from 
Mount  Slnal  with  the  stone  tables  of  the 
law  In  hfs  hands,  the  people  cry: 

"Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear: 
but  let  not  God  speak  with  us.  lest  we  die." 

Then  comes  the  "Wew  Psychology.**  as  we 
used  to  call  It.  proclaiming  Ckxl  as  a  figment 
of  the  Imagination  in  the  childish,  sub- 
conscious mind  of  the  race,  and  of  the  child- 
hood of  the  Individual.  And  If  belief  In  Ood 
does  survive  this  conception.  He  Is,  In  ToB" 
dick's  words,  "a  cosmic  beUboy,"  an  errand 
boy  answering  prayers  because  It  Is  His  btisl- 
ness.  And  so  we  leave  the  chtirch  Sunday 
by  Sunday  with  a  kind  of  chatty  Indifference, 
hands  In  pockets,  slouchlngly,  and  saying. 
"It  was  a  very  dull  service,"  because  he  was 
a  poor  preacher,  and  go  home  without  the 
felt  presence  of  the  Almighty. 

A  retiim  to  religion  needs  the  rekindling 
of  the  sense  of  the  wcnder  of  the  glory  of 
Ood.  not  only  in  the  beauty  of  a  sanctuary 
bot  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  feeling 
that  religion  Is  not  primarily  to  make  us 
good  but  to  make  us  childlike.  Religion  does 
not  send  us  out  merely  to  run  our  businesses 
successfully,  but  casts  us  upon  our  knees 
that  we  might  be  "lost  In  wonder,  love,  and 
praise.'*  Religion  Is  not  to  make  vm  good 
Presbyterians,  or  whatever  our  denomination; 
it  Is  meant  to  make  us  feel  the  Ineffable 
presence  of  the  Btemal  One.  tabernacling 
with  our  souls. 

When  Brendan,  the  Celtic  missionary,  was 
aaked  by  the  Druid  King  what  would  he  gain 
by  being  a  Christian,  the  reply  came  back, 
not  that  he  should  be  happier  or  richer,  or 
more  contented,  but  rather.  "When  you  b^ 
come  Christ's  man.  you  will  behold  wonddr 
upon  wonder,  and  every  wonder  true.*' 
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The  Rnssiaa  Utopia 

KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  ISX  HOUSB  OF  SEPRXSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  HETJiKR'  Mr.  Speaker,  a  keen 
analysis  and  an  excellent  summation  of 
recent  events  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
erstwhile  Utopia  and  paradise  of  the  Rus- 
sian working  people,  is  contained  in  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, July  12, 1953.  The  huge  concentra- 
tion camp  that  is  Soviet  Russia  today  is 
based  on  the  greatest  lies  and  falsehoods 
In  human  history.  The  idealism  of  free- 
dom from  tyranny  in  1917  has  given  way 
to  a  naked  struggle  for  power  in  1953. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

UlNvu:  1917-63 

Thlrty-sIx  years  ago  Russia  had  a  revolu- 
tion whose  Bolshevik  sponsors  promised  to 
sweep  away  the  last  vestiges  of  the  rotting 
czarlstic  tyranny.  A  soclallstle  paradise  was 
to  come  Into  being  where  all  men  would  be 
equal,  all  men  would  be  free,  all  men  would 
be  brothers.  Men's  hearta  leapt  at  this 
news  the  world  over.  Even  those  who  had 
had  no  previous  sympathy  with  the  socialis- 
tic dream  surmised  that  perhaps  something 


spU  ndid  had  deeutred.  Something  splendid 
did  occur,  perhaps,  and  did  l«et  for  a  moment 
or  1  wo.  Then  the  gold  In  the  gilden  dream 
wai  stolen  and  spent  for  power.  The  story 
of  ]  tussia  since  1917  has  been  the  story  of  a 
stn  ggle  for  power.  That  stniggle  has  now 
bee  1  renewed. 

Silt  it  Is  not  so  much  the  struggle  for 
pov  er  that  U  so  horrifying.  All  history  has 
witiessed  such  struggles.  The  palace  In- 
trigues of  modem  Riusia  would  be  under- 
sUx  d  by  the  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre,  by 
the  rulers  of  Babylon,  by  Tamerlane  and 
Oeighls  Khan.  It  is  not  this  naked  lust 
for  domination  that  horrlfles  one  most,  al- 
tho  igh  the  horror  Is  there.  No.  it  is  the 
fab  1c  ot  lying  nonsenae  In  which  the  struggle 
is  clothed. 

ttie  Bolshevik  regime  has  been  one  long 
hlsl  ory  of  falsehood.  If  we  read  the  Soviet 
conitltutlon  we  are  told  that  all  power  be- 
loni  ;s  to  the  working  people;  that  any  federal 
rep  ibllc  has  the  right  to  secede  freely  from 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.;  that  all  citizens  of  Russia 
enjoy  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of  the 
prais.  of  assembly:  freedom  from  arbitrary 
am  at;  freedom  from  search  of  their  hoiues; 
fTMdom  from  the  censorship  of  correspond- 
enc  B — aU  Just  as  cynically  false  as  the  Krem- 
lin' I  reputed  lust  for  peace. 

Ihls  so-called  Utopia  has  been  and  Is  a 
gr«  it  concentration  camp  In  which  the  work- 
ing nan  Is  nominally  the  ruler  but  In  fact  Is 
the  slave;  In  which  the  word  "peace"  means 
wai .  in  which  the  word  "brotherhood"  meana 
hat  e.  In  which  the  word  "democracy"  means 
the  vUest  of  tyrannies,  in  which  base  and 
cyrlcal  men  struggle  for  power  over  the 
maises. 

1  he  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to- 
da5  Is  a  land  of  terrible  fantasies.  It  Is  a 
lanl  where  evil  calls  Itself  good  and  where 
goo  Iness — the  natural  self-respect  of  human 
betiga.  the  desire  to  think  one's  own 
the  ughts,  the  passion  tor  understanding  and 
for  tolerance — is  considered  evU  and  danger- 
oui. 

']he  terrible,  tmderlylng  Russian  reality 
flai  les  up  whenever  there  Is  a  fight  for  con- 
tro ,  as  there  was  between  Stalin  and  Trot- 
sky as  there  has  been  In  many  leaser  cases 
an(  as  there  Is  now  In  the  power  vacuum  left 
by  the  death  of  Joseph  Stalin.  If  Russia 
wei  B  in  fact  a  democracy,  if  It  were  in  fact 
eve  1  a  htunanltarian  dictatorship,  if  It  were 
In  1  act  In  a  preparatory  stage  for  the  famous 
"withering  away"  of  the  state,  there  could 
be  Qo  such  tiunult  as  Is  now  taking  place 
bek  Ind  the  Iron  Curtain.  That  tiunult  in  Its 
vlclousness  and  bloodthlrstlness  means  Just 
one  thing:  That  the  spoils  of  office  in  to- 
days U.  S.  S.  R.  are  wtnth  murder  and  the 
risk  of  being  murdered. 

I  Is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  every  Soviet 
Government  in  Russia  must  be  a  Oovem- 
mei  It  of  deceptions  and  absurdities,  in  which 
yeeerday's  hero  Is  today's  villain,  in  which 
the  delfled  Stalin  Is  reduced  to  mere  pygmy 
size  almost  as  soon  as  he  Is  dead,  in  which 
the  only  surviving  reality  of  the  Marxian 
dreimi  is  the  naked  battle  for  domination. 

¥  hoever  becomes  the  new  ruler  of  Riissla, 
he.  too,  must  build  on  Ues,  for  when  the 
lies  end  the  rule  will  end.  Perhaps  that 
sta{  e  Is  coming.  Perhaps  It  Is  nearer  than 
we  recently  supposed.  Perhapa  not  all  the 
peo  >le,  even  in  Russia,  can  be  fooled  all  the 
tlm ).  Perhaps  the  pitiful  dupes  who  have 
placed  the  game  for  the  Russian  Empire  in 
othi  ir  parts  of  the  world  will  wake  up  some 
daylsoon  and  realize  the  hldeouj  never-never 
land,  the  land  of  falsehood  and  pretense.  In 
whl  ih  they  have  been  living.    We  can  afford 

^  rait  the  results.    Meanwhile  we  must  as 
a  nation  naasas  the  changed  natxire  of  our 
proMems  as  the  seemingly  monolithic  Rus- 
tf  the  past  few  years  is  shivered  from 
to  foundation  by  the  lightning  blast 


peal; 


of  l:lstory. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OP   MJCHIOaM 

m  THE  SENATV  OP  IHB  UNTTBD  STATVEI 
Tuesday.  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  in  rela- 
tion to  a  notice  which  I  received  from 
the  Postmaster  General  announcing  the 
approval  of  a  stamp  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  American  truck- 
ing industry.  The  trucking  Industry  has 
performed  notable  service  in  America  in 
the  past  50  years.  My  State  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  and  I  believe  this 
statement  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RjECOBo.  as  follows: 

STATKicnrr  or  Skmatob  TBunrsoir 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  this 
body  that  I  have  been  informed  that  th« 
Postmaster  Oeneral  has  announced  approval 
of  a  stamp  to  conunenKirate  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  American  trucking  Industry. 

This  action  of  the  Department  Is  signifi- 
cant for  America  because  of  the  important 
role  of  the  trucking  Industry  In  our  economy, 
and  It  Is  particularly  gratifying  to  the  more 
than  6  million  men  and  women  employed  di- 
rectly by  the  great  trucking  Industry,  and 
especially  to  the  men  and  women  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  elsewhere  who  build  th* 
trucks. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  me  personally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, becauae  last  year  I  iirged  upon  the 
Poet  Office  Deptutment  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  memorialize  150  years  of  highway 
freight-transportation  progress,  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  3300^ 
82d  Cong.)  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

I  was  happy  again  this  year  to  express  to 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral  my  earnest  support 
of  the  new  petition  for  a  commemoratlva 
stamp  from  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions, the  national  organization  of  the  truck- 
ing industry.  That  petition  was  supported 
by  both  management  and  labor,  by  truck  op- 
erators and  manufacturers,  cooperating 
through  the  Independent  advlscny  committea 
to  the  trucking  Indxistry. 

lliat  In  this  year,  1953,  a  stamp  be  issued 
to  commemorate  the  trucking  Industry  la 
very  appropriate.  Because  60  years  ago,  in 
1903,  the  motortruck  received  its  first  for- 
mal recognition  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  In- 
fant automotive  field.  This  recognition 
came  in  the  form  of  a  contest  held  in  New 
York  City  whose  purpoee  was  to  prove  that 
the  truck  could  be  used  successfully  In  com- 
merce cheaper,  and  to  better  advantage,  than 
the  horse-drawn  transport  then  In  use. 

This  contest  demonstrated  that  the  motor- 
truck was  to  have  a  very  definite  part  in  the 
development  of  America's  commerce. 

In  1953,  then,  this  60th  anniversary  of  the 
trucking  Indiistry,  It  Is  fitting  to  set  forth  a 
few  facts  about  this  great  Industry,  and  its 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  economy. 

Since  1903,  the  trucking  industry  haa 
grown  to  more  than  9  million  vehicles  and 


employs  over  •  million  people.  It  Is  the 
second  largest  employer  next  to  agriculture 
and  Is  the  largest  industrial  employer.  The 
trucking  Industry  Is  a  key  factor  in  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  system  that  links  every 
farm,  factory,  store,  and  home,  from  the  most 
remote  village  to  the  largest  city.  Trucks 
have  made  shipping  and  receiving  points  of 
more  than  25,000  communities  which  other- 
rise  would  be  without  transportation  facil- 
ities. Trucks  put  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  sea 
foods,  and  meats  on  tables  tt^t  would  other- 
wise be  without  them  except  for  holidays 
and  special  occasions. 

The  flexibility  of  the  motortruck  has 
brought  about  many  pleasant  changes  In 
our  way  of  life.  The  hoixsewlfe  in  the  small- 
est town,  thanks  to  the  motortruck.  Is  able 
to  enjoy  the  same  styles,  the  same  fashions, 
as  are  found  on  Plfth  Avenue.  The  small- 
business  man  In  his  desire  to  supply  his  cus- 
tomers with  the  most  up-to-date  products 
can  do  so  without  the  risk  of  tying  up  his 
shelves  or  warehoxise  with  large  inventories, 
wherever  his  store  Is  located.  The  modem 
motortruck  has  given  industry  freedom  of 
movement,  has  enabled  small  business  and 
even  large  Industry  to  locate  wherever  It 
pleases,  thus  encouraging  progress  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  many  vital  defense  In- 
dustries that  decentralization  of  which  we 
speak  so  much  today. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  Itself,  real- 
izing the  value  of  motor  transport,  owns 
some  17,000  trucks  and  leases  13,000  mere. 
In  addition  the  Post  Office  Department  Is 
relying  more  and  more  on  privately  owned 
trucks  to  haul  Its  mall  from  city  to  city. 

The  period  of  the  Nation's  greatest  eco- 
nomic expansion  has  also  been  the  period  of 
greatest  growth  for  the  trucking  Industry. 
The  modem  motortruck,  both  here  at  home 
and  In  the  battle  areas  has  truly  been  one 
of  America's  "secret  weapons."  It  is  a  vital 
factor  in  our  Nation's  defense.  I  shall  not 
belabor  the  point,  sufficient  to  say.  we  have  a 
mobile  army,  and  It  moves  on  trucks. 

It  Is  therefore  most  fitting  that  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment have  seen  fit  to  issue  this  stamp  com- 
memorating 60  years  of  trucking  on  Octo- 
ber 27.  1953,  the  second  day  of  the  American 
Tracking  Associations'  annual  convention 
in  liOa  Angeles. 


CommiiBbiB  Dooae4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  ICINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
8t.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  July  6.  1963. 
This  editorial  points  out  a  very  impor- 
tant fact  that  should  be  shouted  over 
and  over  throughout  the  free  world — the 
myth  that  communism  is  a  "workers' 
paradise."  It  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
ploded by  the  riots  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Because  it  is  founded  on  a  false 
premise  communism  is  boimd  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  unless  we  recognize  com- 
munism for  what  it  is  and  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenge  it  throws  out  to 
free  men,  it  can  destroy  us  before  its  own 
doom  is  sealed. 

We  ought  to  stop  sticking  our  heads  in 
the  sand  as  far  as  communism  is  con- 
cerned. We  ought  to  expose  it  for  what 
it  is  at  every  opportunity.    It  is  not  a 


better  way  of  life  than  our  system;  it  is 
worse  because  It  denies  the  rights  of  the 
individual;  workers  are  not  better  off 
under  communism;  they  are  worse  off 
because  they  are  not  free  and  their  real 
wages  can  never  equal  the  real  wages  of 
free  workers  who  may  enjoy  the  results 
of  initiative  and  industry.  Communism 
is  not  invincible.  It  has  been  attacked 
by  its  own  people  as  soon  as  they  learn 
the  truth  of  what  it  Is  and  what  it  does. 
For  the  education  of  our  own  people 
concerning  communism  we  need  more 
editorials  like  this  one : 

CoicannnsM  Dookxd 

The  short  nin  effects  of  the  recent  workers' 
uprisings  against  the  Conununlsts  in  Eastern 
Europe  will  be  primarily  In  the  political  and 
military  field,  because  of  their  bearing  on 
the  conflict  between  the  Soviet  and  the  non- 
Conmiunlst  worlds. 

But  they  portend  something  even  more 
basic  over  the  long  run.  They  are  a  living 
proof  of  the  false  foundation  of  communism. 
Over  this  next  period  of  history,  conununism 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of  capitalism, 
and  wUl  eventually  collapse,  because  It  la 
based  on  a  fundamental  error. 

This  error  is  incidentally  brought  out  In 
the  publication  today  by  the  Twentieth 
Centxiry  Pund  of  the  results  of  a  5-year  study 
of  wages  and  employment  trends.  The  title 
Is  "Employment  and  Wages  In  the  United 
States." 

The  object  of  the  study  was  to  make  a 
contribution  to  industrial  relations  by  sup- 
pljrlng  a  common  frame  of  reference  and 
interpretation  of  the  facts  of  economic  life, 
by  which  management  and  organized  labor 
can  approach  collective  bargaining. 

What  they  conclude  is  that  gains  in  labor's 
real  wages  are  determined  by  Increases  In 
our  productivity  of  goods  and  this  depends 
chiefly  on  the  pace  with  which  we  keep 
on  finding  new  devices  and  methods  of 
producing  more  goods  with  less  cost  and 
effort.  Wage  earners  as  a  group  cannot  In- 
crease their  real  earnings  much  faster  than 
the  overall  rise  in  the  Nation's  productivity. 
When  money  wages  go  up  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity, we  get  price  inflation,  which  can- 
cels out  at  least  part  of  the  wage  Increase. 

The  economists  therefore  point  out  that 
wages  are  paid  not  out  of  profits  or  any  other 
special  fund,  but  out  of  current  production. 
What  the  wage  level  can  be  depends  on  what 
happens  to  be  the  level  of  production. 
America's  magnificent  economic  advance 
has  been  accompanied  in  the  recent  past  by 
a  distribution  of  productivity  gains  almost 
entirely  In  higher  wages.  And  the  authOTs 
say  the  prospects  for  a  continuance  of  this 
progress  are  excellent.  They  think  that 
American  wage  earners  can  Increase  the  buy- 
ing power  of  their  hourly  wages  an  average 
of  214  to  3  percent  a  year  over  the  next  10  or 
20  years. 

But  this  Is  the  opposite  o^  what  Karl  Marx, 
the  high  prophet  of  communism,  thought 
and  predicted.  He  said  that  capltollsm  Is  a 
system  by  which  the  employer  exploits  the 
employee,  and  that  inevitably  the  workers 
must  sink  closer  and  closer  to  actual  starva- 
tion. In  his  book  the  fmlts  of  production 
would  all  go  to  the  capitalist,  who  would  find 
it  profitable  to  force  wages  down  to  a  point 
Jijst  above  that  of  physical  starvation.  Then 
the  whole  system  would  blow  up  because 
there  would  not  be  enough  people  able  to 
buy  the  things  produced. 

On  this  assumption  the  whole  edifice  of 
communism  and  its  policy  toward  the  out- 
side world  Is  founded.  Because  it  Is  false, 
communism  faces  stagnation,  while  c^pltal- 
ism  wiu  move  ahead  to  new  gains  for  every- 
one under  It. 

And  the  strength  of  capitalism  has  upeet 
Communist  calculations  on  world  affairs. 
The  workers  of  Eastern  Europe  have  been  reg- 
istering their  sense  of  this  f  aUure  of  com- 


mimism  by  rising  against  It.  Probably  tha 
haplees  people  of  Russia  Itself  would  do  the 
same  if  they  were  not  closely  controlled  and 
If  they  had  as  much  knowledge  of  the  better 
world  of  capitalism  as  their  European  neigh- 
bors have. 


Then  It  Stopped  Raining 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PKlTMSTLVAIlia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Machinist,  ofiBcial  publication  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
A.  F.  of  L.: 

Thkm  It  Stopped  RAnraro 

Pardon  us  for  bringing  up  a  palnftil  sub- 
ject, but  it's  been  weeks  since  we  heard  those 
high -principled  States'  rights  leaders  declaim 
on  the  evils  of  paternalistic  government  In 
Washington. 

All  through  last  year'ft  campaign  and  for 
months  this  jrear  while  the  offsbore-oU  blU 
was  being  debated  and  voted  through  Con- 
gress, men  like  Oov.  Allan  Shivers,  of  Texas, 
were  denouncing  big  government  In  Washing- 
ton and  proudly  proclaiming  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  each  State  to  stand  on  Its  own 
feet. 

They  and  not  the  Federal  Government, 
they  said,  were  the  rightful  owners  of  off- 
shore oil.  They  and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  said,  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  welfare,  social  security,  minimum 
wage  laws,  labor  relations,  utility  regulation, 
and  a  host  of  other  actlvltlea. 

CATTLE  OOTTNT 

And  then,  it  stopped  raining  in  Texas  and 
in  Oklahoma.  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  cattle  throughout  the  Southwest  began 
to  bellow  on  the  ranges. 

In  the  Southwest,  apparently,  a  steer  talks 
with  more  authority,  and  sometimes  more 
sense,  than  the  politicians.  The  ranges  were 
burning  off  and  the  cattle  wanted  food. 

What  h^pened  would  have  embarrassed 
men  of  principle.  Especially  men  who  had 
talked  so  big  about  ability  of  their  State 
to  stand  on  Its  own  feet  without  paternalistic 
help  from  Washington. 

For  the  moment,  at  least.  Shivers,  Gov- 
ernor Dan  Thornton  of  Colorado  (who  prides 
himself  on  being  the  biggest  bull  shipper  In 
his  State),  and  Governor  Mecham  of  New 
Mexico  have  stopped  talking  State's  Indl- 
vldxiallsm  and  the  evils  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem.    Instead  they  are  begging  for  help. 

When  there's  a  problem  in  the  Southwest, 
the  first  thing  these  SUte's  rights  governors 
want  Is  help  from  Washington — real,  pater- 
nallstlc-type  help.  They  have  asked  for  and 
are  receiving  several  million  dollars  In  Fed- 
eral aid  to  save  the  hungry  cattle  and  to 
succor  the  suffering  cattlemen. 

BAXTCx  roa  the  OAsnmm 
We  believe,  as  we  have  alwa3rs  believed, 
that  one  of  the  proper  and  commendable 
functions  of  any  government  Is  to  help  all 
Its  citizens  wherever  they  live  and  work. 

We  believe,  as  we  have  always  believed, 
that  many  of  the  problems  of  oxir  coimtry— 
Including  but  not  limited  to  problems  ot 
rainfall— are  too  big  and  overlap  too  many 
State  boundaries  to  enable  State  govern- 
ments to  handle  them. 

We  also  believe  that  every  group  of  our 
citizens  has  a  right  to  expect  equal  treat- 
ment from  the  Government.    As  it  is  fair 
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and  propar  for  the  Federal  Qu  feinnMot  to 
protect  the  Interacts  of  fermen  and  eattl*- 
men  on  the  ranges  nnd  In  the  country,  ao  tt 
xaust  be  right  and  proper  for  the  Federal 
Oofernment  to  look  after  the  Intereete  at 
working  people  who  live  In  the  cltlesL 

Perhaps  now  Oovemor  Shivers  will  be 
willing  to  admit  that  Federal  problems  can 
best  be  handled  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Anyway.  It's  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Texas 
and  Its  satellites  back  Into  the  Union. 


TW  Retard  of  dw  Bbcahtirer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MlNNxaOTA 

or  IBS  HOUSS  OF  RBPRESZNTATZySS 

Thursdaw.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  popular  pastime  with 
certain  newspaper  cohminists  and  radio 
commentators  to  attempt  to  create  the 
Impression  that  little  has  been  accom- 
plished since  the  new  administration 
took  oyer  on  January  20.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  not  moved  from  one  emergency 
to  another  and  we  have  not  been  faced 
with  almost  dally  crises  that  called  for 
immediate  and  extraordinary  action. 
But  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
complishment as  the  record  will  show. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  an  editorial  such 
as  the  one  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  which  I  include  herewith: 
A  Oooo  Battimo  Avbagx 

Cntlca  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
are  not  waiting  for  It  to  reach  the  end  of 
Its  first  half-year  before  attacking  it  for 
lack  of  achievement.  Sven  some  friendly 
critics  are  expressing  concern  over  a  lack 
of  leadership.  It  seems  to  us  theee  score- 
keepers  are  a  bit  hasty.  Computations 
Bight  well  be  held  up  until  Congress  has 
doMd. 

Several  ot  the  nKJst  vital  sections  of  tha 
President's  program  are  coming  up  for  de- 
cision this  week.  Dedslons  are  likely  to 
be  reached  on  the  excess-proflts  tax.  the  re- 
fugee blU  and  on  reciprocal  trade.  The 
exact  form  of  foreign  aid  Is  stUl  to  be  de- 
termined and  there  may  be  an  tiB<xt  to 
reshape  the  defense  budget.  Only  when 
Oongreas  adjourns  can  the  score  be  accu- 
rate figured. 

But  some  c^  the  amateur  seorekeepers 
who  have  already  reached  gloomy  con- 
clusions may  be  surprised  by  a  professional 
tabulation  of  the  record  so  far.  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  lists  37  "clear-cut  testo"  of 
the  Elsenhower  legislative  program.  Of 
these  11  have  already  been  enacted.  S  have 
passed  one  branch.  8  have  been  heard  In 
committee  and  12  have  not  been  acted  upon, 
1  flatly  rejected.  Of  those  not  acted  upon. 
4  are  reorganisation  plans  where  Inaction 
means  acceptance. 

On  as  roUcalls  where  the  Prealdenrs  pro- 
Kr*ai  was  Involved  he  was  sustained  In  31. 
The  analysis  also  discloses  that  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower has  so  far  run  Into  less  opposition 
than  either  ot  his  Immediate  predecessors. 
On  many  Issues  ha  has  had  strong  Demo- 
cratic support.  Examination  of  the  votes 
discloses  that  In  showdowns  very  few  of  his 
own  party  have  consUtentlj  oppoaed  his 
program. 

Of  course,  statistics  have  loopltoles  and  the 
■election  of   teste  may  vary.    But  a  good 


n  amber  of  the  measuree  already  approved 
a  -e  of  real  Importance  and  several  more  are 
a  most  sure  to  be  enacted.  But  taking  the 
a  ere  as  it  stands,  according  to  the  CQ's 
T  onpartlsan  statistics,  the  Elsenhower  shaw- 
ls Is  good.  Using  the  number  of  measiires 
d  or  sure  of  passage,  the  Elsenhower 
bkttlng  average  is  above  .800  That  magic 
flpure  is  also  surpassed  if  calculations  are 
1  on  the  test  votes  In  both  Houses. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  a  President's  value 
eu&  be  determined  on  precisely  the  same 
bisls  as  a  baseball  player's:  nor  that  the 
k  glslatlve  record  should  be  taken  as  an  ade- 
q  Jate  measure.  Success  with  1  out  of  3  bills 
n  ay  not  look  like  a  good  average  but  com- 
p  u-es  favorably  with  the  records  of  other 
Presidents'  programs  In  Congress. 

The  sharpest  criticism  of  Elsenhower  lead- 
e:  ship  comes  from  those  who  opposed  his 
e!  Bctlon.  Among  supporters,  one  group  will 
n>C  be  satisfied  until  he  "breaks  with  the 
'c  kl  guard'  and  McCaxtbt."  The  other  rec- 
ty,  nizes  that  he  feels  the  necessity  to  maln- 
t<  In  a  coalition. 

In  Judging  the  President's  leadership  it 
wsuld  be  fair  to  remember  that  he  has  to 
c<  ntend  with  an  unusual  degree  of  confu- 
B\ya  and  frxistratlon.  The  United  States  la 
ei  ^countering  problems — particularly  prob- 
leois  of  world  leadership — for  which  it  has 
hid  very  little  preparation.  The  easy  solu- 
tl  ms  for  problems  like  Korea  are  not  so  easy 
waen  carefiilly  studied. 

Leadership  cannot  supply  all  the  answers; 
many  will  come  only  as  the  people  gain 
e:  perlence  and  a  greater  willingness  to  seek 
dvlne  guidance.  Yet  the  need  for  leader- 
si  ip  was  never  greater.  In  recent  weeks  tha 
Pesldent  has  shown  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  supply  It.  and  the  great  bulk  of 
A  nerlcans  are  giving  him  the  kind  of  united 
SI  ipport  '7hlch  should  encourage  him  to  exer- 
It. 


;i 
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laswaKe  for  CAP  Aviaton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAIIACE  F.  BENNETT 

or  UTAH 

n^  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  PWI'l'EU  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
U  e  Appendix  of  the  Ricou  an  editorial 
w  lich  appeared  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
oA  July  5,  1953,  regarding  the  advisabll- 
It '  of  providing  insurance  protection  for 
C  LP  aviators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjbcord, 
a^  follows : 

TkNTR  or  A  CCMT  A  TSAS 

telle  recent  death  of  two  Ogden  Civil  Air 
Pitrol  filers,  as  they  vere  taking  off  on  a 
Ci  P  mission  to  soutLem  ITtah,  bolsters  the 
eai  le  of  the  patrol  In  asking  that  CAP  avla- 
toiB  be  given  the  same  kind  of  Insurance 
pr>tectIon  the  Government  gives  regular 
au  mbers  of  the  Air  Fnce. 

.  ^  it  is  now.  no  Insxurance  Is  provldad  a 
Ci  P  member  killed  while  fiylng  on  a  mission 
onlered  by  the  Air  Force.  A  Wll  proposed 
In  Congress  would  permit  CAP  fliers  to  have 
thd  same  kind  of  protection,  up  to  aiO.OOO, 
wtlch  Is  now  available  to  members  of  the 
All  Force. 

3 1  seems  a  reasonable  request.  The  Civil 
Ah  Patrol  performed  valiant  service  during 
tlM  last  war  in  q;>ottlng  submarlnee,  patrol- 
lln  c  the  border,  carrying  out  liaison  service, 
an  I  In  performing  other  misalons  which  re- 
lie  'ed  regular  Air  Force  personnel  for  com- 
ba<   duty.    la  time  ot  peace  it  continues  to 


tha  Air  Force  In  various  way*,  for 
Instance,  carrying  out  80  percent  o<  fba 
aearch  and  reecue  work  In  the  continental 
United  States.  It  is  ready  for  service  in 
case  of  civilian  disaster  or  in  another  war 
emergency.  Its  CAP  network  covers  the  Na- 
tion and  can  maintain  eseentlal  communica- 
tions if  other  means  of  commuhlcation  are 
put  out  of  action  for  any  reason. 

For  all  this,  members  of  the  CAP,  tmless 
called  into  active  service,  receive  no  remu- 
neration. Most  of  them  own  and  *"*'"tflln 
their  own  planik 

It  does  seem  that  the  least  the  Nation 
could  do  would  be  to  provide  some  inswance 
protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of 
these  men  in  case  they  should  be  killed  in 
performance  of  assigned  duties.  And  the 
cost,  in  the  face  of  multl-bUllon-doIlar 
spending,  is  so  nominal  as  to  be  almost  noth- 
ing— a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  year  per  taxpayer. 
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EXTENSION  GP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  WKw  ToaK 
Zlf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ehll- 
dren  of  a  New  York  school  recently  asked 
various  prominent  Americans  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  "democracy"  as  they  un- 
derstand it.  Their  relies  are  most  inter- 
esting and  thought  provtridng. 

The  noted  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Post.  Leonard  Lyons,  who  Is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  has  selected  a  round 
dozen  of  these  relies  and  has  published 
brief  excerpts  in  his  column.  They  de- 
serve to  be  read  by  Americans  every- 
where. Mr.  Lyons  deserves  credit  for 
bringhif  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  views  on  democracy  as 
expressed  by  such  eminent  Americans 
as  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  base- 
ball's famed  hero  Jackie  Robinson, 
Princeton's  president.  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Dodds.  Novelist  Herman  Wouk.  and 
others. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Lyons  was  the  first 
to  begin  the  crusade  for  recognition  of 
the  newqMpermen's  privilege  not  to  re- 
veal their  sources  of  information.  I 
immediately  joined  with  him  in  that 
crusade  by  introducing  a  biH  in  Congress. 
H.  R.  5003,  to  provide  for  recognition 
<^  this  privilege.  The  bill  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rccord.  I  ins^t  Mr. 
Lyons'  column  from  the  New  Yoiic  Poat 
of  July  12.  1953.  containing  the  state- 
ments on  democracy: 

Thx  Lyons  Dkv 
(By  Leonard  Lyons) 
"Hie  students  In  the  seventh-grade  dum 
at  the  Rlverdala  country  school  were  as- 
signed by  chelr  teacher.  Richard  Garten,  to 
Cftnvass  a  group  of  eminent  Americans  about 
their  concept  of  democracy.  These  are  ex- 
cerpts from  some  of  the  replies: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover:  "Basically.  I  suppose, 
most  people  think  of  democracy  as  freedom — 
the  type  of  freedom  which  prevails  under 
representative  forms  of  government  and 
guarantees  all  people  the  right  of  life,  Ubarty, 


and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  other  re- 
spects,  however.  It  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  I  like  to  think  of  democ- 
racy as  a  spirit  In  the  hearts  of  people  which 
Is  based  on  a  faith  In  the  goodness  of  man. 
After  all,  democracy  means  the  nile  of  the 
majority  with  reepect  for  the  minority  and  It 
certainly  Is  mankind's  best  hope  for  the 
future." 

Jackie  Robinson:  "American  democracy,  to 
roe,  has  always  meant  a  form  of  government 
In  which  the  people  of  the  country  have  the 
privilege  of  exercising  their  righta." 

Arturo  Toecanlnl  (from  his  son.  Walter 
Toecanlnl) :  "As  a  neighbor  I  wish  that  I 
could  ask  my  father  to  write  you  his  views 
on  American  democracy,  but  for  one  thing 
he  Is  not  an  American  citizen  and  fbr  another 
he  has  made  a  life-long  rule  never  to  make 
statements  of  any  kind.  When  my  father 
was  a  very  yoxing  boy  he  decided  that  he 
would  dedicate  his  life  to  music  and  for  more 
than  75  years  he  has  stuck  to  bis  goal,  each 
day  trying  to  learn  more  about  music.  Now, 
at  80,  it  wo\ild  be  hard  to  ask  him  to  change 
his  stand." 

Harold  W.  Dodds,  president  of  Princeton: 
"X  would  start  with  the  basic  meaning  of  the 
root  forms  from  which  the  word  'democracy' 
was  derived.  You  will  find  this  pucaning  in- 
dicates a  form  of  political  society  in  which 
power  resides  in  the  people." 

Florence  Chadwlck:  "It  is  the  right  for  me 
to  swim  channels  here  whenever  or  wherever 
I  please.  It  Is  the  right  to  have  your  own 
political  views  which  should  be  beneficial  to 
your  entire  country  of  course,  not  to  Just 
'me';  and  to  vote  as  you  choose  and,  after 
election,  to  be  a  good  American  and  accept 
the  men  fellow  Americans  have  chosen  in 
similar  manner  and  to  cooperate  with  them 
for  the  good  of  our  country." 

Nelson  Rockefeller  (via  Panels  A.  Jamie- 
son,  of  Mr.  Ro(;kefeller's  office):  "Possibly 
the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  feelings 
on  this  very  important  question  might  be  to 
say  in  simplest  terms  that  he  feels  American 
democracy  Is  b&neO.  upon  faith  In  Ood,  faith 
in  the  essential  goodness  and  Importance  of 
every  human  being,  belief  in  self-govern- 
ment, and  belief  in  freedom  of  speech, 
thought,  and  worship." 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey:  "American  democracy 
means  that  we,  the  ordinary  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  control  over  what  oxir 
Government  is  and  does,  and  we  try  to  exer- 
cise that  control  in  such  a  way  that  our 
Government  serves  us  for  the  good  of  all  of 
MB.  *  *  *  Fundamentally  our  whole  phlloeo- 
phy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  gov- 
ernmenta  exist  for  \is,  the  people,  and  not 
for  their  own  purposes.  This  is  Indeed  the 
great  distinction  between  our  democratic 
government  and  way  of  life  and  that  of  the 
totalitarian  government  such  as  Fascist 
Italy,  Nazi  Oemciany,  and  the  present  Com- 
munist U.  8.  8.  R." 

Artiu-  Rubinstein:  "Read  carefully  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration  of  Independence.  That 
covers  your  subject  completely." 

C.  H.  Orenwalt,  president  of  E.  I.  dtiPont 
de  Nemours :  "Democracy  in  ite  simplest  form 
means  a  condition  under  which  all  the  peo- 
ple decide  all  public  matters  by  majority 
vote.  •  •  •  'Freedom'  means  simply  that 
people  should  have  the  right  to  do  as  they 
wish,  so  long  as  they  do  not  Interfere  with 
the  eqiial  rlghte  of  others.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  equality  of  freedom  is  really  the 
heart  of  our  American  democracy,  for  it 
means  simply  that  no  man's  freedom  should 
be  less  so  that  another  man's  could  be  more." 

Herman  Wouk,  author  of  The  Calne  Mu- 
tiny: "In  America,  the  people  of  various 
religious  and  national  origins  live  side  by 
side  as  equals  and  peaceful  neighbors.  They 
help  each  other,  work  with  each  other,  trade 
with  each  other,  and  respect  each  other  as 
fellow  Americans.  In  other  lands  all  through 
history  people  have  fought  or  hated  or  de- 
spised each  other  If  their  religious  or  na- 
tional origins  were  different.    Our  American 


«l«mocratlc  system  must  be  the  best  system, 
for  it  has  made  us  the  strongest,  wealthiest. 
happlMt  land  on  earth." 

Magistrate  Morris  Ploeoowe:  "The  first 
aspect  of  democracy  is  that  people  have  a 
right  to  chooee  the  ones  who  exercise  govern- 
mental power  over  them.  •  •  •  (2)  The  lib- 
erties and  rights  of  an  individual  are  guar- 
anteed by  law  and  cannot  be  taken  away 
except  In  accordance  with  law  and  only 
through  court  proceedings.  (3)  AU  persons 
have  equality  under  the  law.  There  are  no 
luivUeged  classes  or  privileged  Individuals. 
In  relation  to  law,  all  persons  are  equal." 

Mltehell  Gratwlck,  principal  of  Horace 
Mann  School:  "Lincoln's  definition  of  our 
democracy  is  as  satisfying  to  me  as  any  I  can 
think  of — 'A  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.'  This  would 
take  care  of  the  political  part  of  it.  Theodore 
Pwker,  a  19th  century  Unitarian  clergyman 
added  an  ethical  compliment:  To  me  de- 
mocracy does  not  mean  that  I  am  as  good 
as  you  are,  but  that  you  are  as  good  as  I  am.' 
No  matter  what  source  you  may  consult  for 
information,  you  will  surely  come  up  with 
something  relating  to  the  dignity  or  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual.  In  any  true 
democracy  there  is  always  a  {dace  for  the 
humblest  of  men." 


Signs  and  Porteirts  m  Satellites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  pnvM  STLVAma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro. 
I  include  herewith  a  newspaper  article 
by  Dorothy  Thompson  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Star. 

Miss  Thompson's  story  is  a  timely  re- 
minder to  those  who  seek  to  weaken  or 
destroy  free  labor  unions: 

Signs  and  Porrxim  nv  Satslutxs — ^E&st  Ock- 
acAK  WoBXZKs,  nf  Stbucimo  Against  Theoi 
Red  Bosses,  Havs  Thsoww  thx  Rxvolu- 

nONABT  CbT  at  thx  COMITDNISTB 

The  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  meeting  in  Stockholm,  has 
called  the  organized  workers  of  the  free  world 
to  the  aid  of  the  East  German  workers,  strik- 
ing against  the  conditions  Imposed  upon  them 
by  their  bosses — the  Communist  government 
apparatxis.  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of 
the  CIO.  calling  for  aid  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  men  killed  in  the  recent  insur- 
rection, met  enthusiastic  response,  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  commission  of  in- 
qxiiry,  and  has  himself  fiown  to  Berlin. 

This  action  puts  the  rising  of  June  17  into 
the  right  perspective.  It  is  the  first  action 
since  the  revolt  of  Tito  that  takes  the  revo- 
lutionary initiative  away  from  the  Soviets. 
It  is  a  declaration  of  worldwide  working-class 
solidarity  with  German  worklngmen  who 
dared  to  fight  tanks  with  bare  fists,  for  free- 
dom, bread,  and  recognition  of  their  hu- 
manity. 

As  action  against  communism  it  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  effective  than  the  dronlnga 
on  before  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittees In  Washington,  or  the  sterile,  half- 
embarrassed  attempte  of  Allied  officialdom  in 
Bonn  to  find  some  way  to  take  political 
advantage  of  the  East  German  eventa. 

For  like  the  insurrection  it  supporto,  this 
international  workers'  action  is  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  Communist  doctrine :  That  commu- 
nism is  the  vanguard  of  the  world  working- 
class  movement,  Soviet  Russia  the  fatherland 


of  the  world  proletariat,  and  that  only  com- 
munism offers  the  end  to  exploitation  of  man 
by  man. 

The  Jxme  17  Insurrection  began  as  a  strike. 
It  was  not  a  demonstration  by  the  expro- 
priated boivgeoisie.  These  are  timorous,  im- 
organlzed,  and  Incapable  of  initiating  a  mass 
movement  against  the  modern  state.  In- 
deed, the  Communist  movement  has  drawn 
its  leadership  from  this  very  class — not  the 
workers  and  peasante.  but  derailed  Intellec- 
tuals, coffeehouse  theoreticians,  disgruntled 
teachers,  ambitious  Joumallste,  faithless  pas- 
tors, and  neurotic  upllfters  with  a  taste  for 
conspiracy,  who  have  never  aspired  to  be  Joy- 
ful workers  in  a  Communist  paradise,  but 
commissar  bosses  of  the  Joyful  workers. 

Now  these  pseudo-Intellectual  commisears 
are  the  boss4»  over  nearly  half  the  earth,  and 
a  more  self-righteous.  Ingrown,  blind,  ruth- 
less, hypocritical  set  of  Joy-kUllng  bosses  the 
exploited  toilers  have  never  known.  For 
bread  ard  beer,  love  and  ftin.  they  have 
handed  out  an  Ideology — along  with  a  ration 
card,  a  norm,  and  a  quota. 

Workers,  however,  are  not  Ideologlsto  but 
hard-boiled  reallsto,  for  whom  a  lectiire  is  no 
substitute  for  a  pay  check.  Nor  are  they ' 
cowards,  these  men  who  do  the  hard  and  i 
dirty  work  of  life — underground  In  mines, 
cat-walking  girders,  fueling  furnaces,  tend- 
ing machines  that  may  rip  away  an  arm, 
sowing  fields  that  droughte  destroy,  tiiovellng 
manure. 

Their  lives  are  hazardous,  their  splrlte 
robust,  and  life  cannot  exist  without  them — 
and  they  know  It.  Mankind  can  live  at  some 
level  without  preachers,  columnlsta,  teachers, 
and  commissars,  but  it  cannot  survive  in  the 
modem  world  without  those  who  produce 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  fue*.  light,  and  even 
water. 

This  is  as  much  their  century  as  the  18th 
and  19th  were  the  centuries  of  the  middle 
classes.  If  the  new  feudalism  of  bureau- 
cratic communism  is  to  be  destroyed,  they 
alone  wlU,  or  can.  destroy  it.  For  they  alone 
have  the  weapon — the  withdrawal  of  their 
labor.  They  alone  have  the  toughness,  spirit, 
and  will  to  resistance. 

That  they  forced  a  Communist  police  and 
army  to  act  as  goons  and  strikebreakers  is 
the  great  showing  up  which  always  precedes 
a  showdown. 

They  have  handed  the  Communist  revolu- 
tionary cry  to  the  organized  workers  of  tha 
free  world:  "Workers  unite  I  You  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  your  chains." 

That  is  the  historic  significance  of  the  re- 
volte  in  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany, 
immediately  grasped  by  the  trade  union 
leaders  in  Stockholm,  grasped,  you  may  be 
sure  of  it,  in  Moscow,  but  not  compre- 
hended— perhaps  not  even  really  welcomed— 
by  officialdoms,  whose  unconscious  Interest  ia 
to  maintain  or  restore  a  lost  stattis  quo. 


Jolu  Dewey  Memorial  kd4n»*  by  Joseph 
Jabltmower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or  NXW  TC 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  John 
Dewey  memorial  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Jablonower  at  the  1952  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  mem- 
ory of  John  Dewey  is  dear  to  Uiousands 
of  teachers  and  students  throughout  the 
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world,  and  his  death  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  deprlred  us  of  one  of  the  great 

minds  of  our  country. 

There  being  no  oojectlon,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

"Any  acUrlty  ptorvued  in  behaU  of  ui  ideal 
end  agalnat  otMtadea  and  In  ti^tc  ot  threats 
of  perscmal  loae  because  ot  conTlction  of  Its 
general  and  enduring  value  Is  religious  In 
quality."  (A  Common  Faith,  p.  27.)  Theee 
are  John  Dewey's  words  among  the  many 
that  might  be  called  as  an  appropriate  In- 
▼ocatkm  for  this  opening  session  of  the  con- 
vention. For  it  was  in  pursiilt  of  an  Ideal 
end  that  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers foond  its  reason  lor  being  and  it  was 
against  seemingly  Insuperable  obstacles  that 
It  finally  achieved  status  and  Influence.  In 
the  launching  of  the  federation  and  in  the 
aariy  years  of  its  strl-vlng.  John  Dewey  played 
•  part  for  which  it  would  not  be  possible 
SOr  us  to  be  sufficiently  grateful.  The  only 
form  of  gratitude  that  would  be  In  keeping 
with  the  greatness  of  this  spirit  and  the 
nobility  of  his  example  to  a  solemn  rededlca- 
tlon  on  our  own  part  to  the  pursuit  of  this 
Ideal  end.  For  us.  as  teachers,  this  ideal 
end  is  pointed  out  by  Dewey :  "What  the  best 
and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own  child, 
that  must  the  community  want  for  all  ot 
tts  ehUdren."  (The  School  and  Society,  p. 
19.) 

80  wide  was  the  range  of  interest,  so  com- 
prehensive was  the  scope  of  his  work,  ao  pro- 
found was  his  influence,  that  It  is  Impossible 
to  avoid,  tot  our  present  purpose,  the  dtffleult 
task  of  selecting  narrowly  only  certain  as- 
pects of  Dewey's  work,  and  thus  U)  incur  the 
risk  of  taking  them  out  of  perspective.  It 
has  been  a  rewarding  experience,  p>erformlng 
this  task,  for  It  meant  for  me  communion 
with  a  great  and  noble  spirit.  I  propose  to 
speak  of  (1)  Dewey  as  educator,  (2)  Dewey  as 
social  aetlonlst,  and.  finally  (3)  Dewey  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

DCWXT    AS  B>T7CATOa 

A  clue  to  Dewey's  educational  outlook  is  to 
be  found  in  one  of  his  earlier  works,  written 
more  than  a  half  century  ago:  The  School 
and  Society,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred.   He  wrote  then: 

"Some  few  years  ago  I  was  looking  about 
the  school-supply  stores  In  the  city  (Chicago] 
trying  to  find  desks  and  chairs  which  seemed 
thoroughly  suitable  from  all  points  of  view — 
artistic,  hygienic,  and  educational — to  the 
needs  of  children.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  In  finding  what  we  needed,  and 
finally  one  dealer,  more  Intelligent  than  the 
rest,  made  this  remark :  1  am  afraid  we  have 
not  what  you  want.  You  want  something  at 
which  children  may  work;  these  are  all  for 
listening.'  That  tells  the  story  of  traditional 
education." 

Dewey's  career  as  educator  may  be  sum- 
marized as  one  given  over  to  the  work  not 
only  ot  reshaping  the  fumltxire  but  of  so 
modifying  the  curriculum  and  so  transform- 
ing the  plexus  of  relations  between  teachers 
and  pupils,  between  administrators  and 
teachers,  between  school  and  ccMnmunlty 
that  children  may  have  something  at  which 
they  can  work,  something  at  which  they  can 
assist  to  formulating  purposes  and  achieving 
goals  as  members  ot  a  school  conununity. 

Dvmtj  was  not  content  with  the  mere 
scrapping  of  practices  and  Institutions  which 
he  found  defective  or  mischievous.  He  urged 
repeatedly  the  neeesalty  for  reminding  teach- 
ers that  (Experience  and  Education,  1938) 
*^Jectkm  of  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
traditional  edunatlon  sets  a  new  type  of  dlf- 
ficiUt  edncatlonai  problem  for  those  who  be- 
lleve  in  the  new  type  of  education.  We  shall 
operate  blindly  and  In  confusion  untU  we 
r«<»gnlae  the  fact;  tintll  we  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  departure  from  the 
old  solves  no  problems.  •  •  • 


"Just  because  traditional  education  was  a 
o  atter  of  routine  in  which  plans  and  pro- 
g  ams  were  handed  down  from  the  past,  it 
d  les  not  follow  that  progressive  education 
li  a  matter  of  planless  lmi»ovisatlon." 

In  an  article  written  In  1926,  Dewey  writes 

0  the  responslbUity  of  the  teacher  for  plan- 
n  ng  and  of  the  requirement  that  the  teacher 
h  ive  sound  scholarship  (Journal  of  the 
Birnes  Foundation.  Individuality  and  Ex- 
p  irlence.  1926) : 

"The  proponents  of  freedom  are  in  a  false 
pBltion  as  well  as  the  would-be  masters  and 
d  ctators.  There  is  a  present  tendency  in 
M -called  advanced  schools  of  edncatiooal 
tliought  to  say.  in  effect,  let  us  siuround 
P'lptlls  with  certain  materials,  tools,  appll- 
aitces,  etc.,  and  then  let  pupils  respond  to 
tl  lese  things  according  to  their  own  desires. 
A  )ove  all,  let  us  not  suggest  any  end  or  plan 
U  the  students;  let  \u  not  suggest  to  them 
w  lat  they  shall  do.  for  that  is  an  unwar- 
nnted  trespass  upon  their  sacred  individu- 
ality, since  the  essence  of  such  Indlvldiial- 
It  r  is  to  set  up  ends  and  alms. 

'79ow  such  a  method  is  really  stupid.  Far 
It  attempts  the  impossible,  which  is  always 
stupid;   and  it  misconceives  the  conditions 

01  independent  thinking.  •  •  •  There  is  no 
siontaneous  germination  In  the  mental  life. 

"The  fuller  and  richer  the  experience  of 
tie  teacher,  the  more  adequate  his  own 
knowledge  of  'traditions'  the  more  likely  Is 
hi),  given  the  attitude  of  participator  In- 
st sad  of  that  of  master,  to  vise  them  In  a 
11  >eratlng  way. 

"Freedom  or  individuality.  In  sliort.  is  not 
an  original  possession,  to  be  wrought  out. 
Suggestions  as  to  things  which  may  advan- 
tageously be  taken,  as  to  methods  of  opera- 
tl>n,  are  indispensable  conditions  of  its 
a(  hlevement.  These  by  the  nature  of  the 
ci  se  must  come  from  a  sjonpathetlc  and  dis- 
ci imlnatlng  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
d(  kne  in  the  past  and  how  It  has  been  done." 

I  have  presumed  to  give  these  lengthly 
cl  bations  from  Dewey's  writing  and  may  ap- 
piar  even  to  have  labored  the  obvious, 
n  imely,  that  Dewey  did  not  favor  planless- 
m  !S8,  that,  he  was  not  Indifferent  to  scbolar- 
sl  Ip.  It  seems  appropriate  on  this  occasion 
tc  make  it  clear  that  they  Invoke  his  name 
wi  thout  warrant  who  seek  to  rationalize  plan- 
lessncfs  and  Indolence,  who  would  saddle 
ct  lldren  with  responsibilities  that  are  prop- 
er ty  the  teachers',  and  who  permit  themselves 
to  call  the  "hum  of  Industry"  the  rowdlness 
with  which  un^ulded  children  are  likely  to 
fll    the  vacuum  of  an  luiplanned  school  day. 

To  no  man  as  much  as  to  Dewey  Is  the  edu- 
ca  tlonal  world  to  be  grateful  for  our  height- 
ex  ed  appreciation  of  the  privilege  and  the 
re  iponslblUty  of  the  teacher,  for  our  In- 
creased awareness  of  the  social  meaning  of 
the  school  process,  and  for  oui  deepened  re- 
gfl  rd  for  human  personality. 

OBwrr  IN  THx  TtxLo  or  SOCIAL  Acnow 

[n  his  How  We  think  (p.  49)  we  read:  "The 
n«  ed  of  thinking  to  accomplish  something 
b«  yond  thinking  is  more  potent  than  think- 
In;  for  Its  own  sake."  Elsewhere  he  says 
so  newhat  realistically:  "While  saints  are  en- 
ga  ;ed  in  Introspection,  burly  sinners  run  the 
w<  rid."  (Reconstruction  In  Philosophy,  p. 
19  J.)  As  a  philosojrticr,  he  states  his  obliga- 
te n:  "As  the  philosopher  has  received  his 
pr  >blem  from  the  world  of  action,  so  he  must 
return  his  account  there  for  auditing  and 
Il<;  nidation."  (Influence  of  Darwin  on 
Ptllosophy,  p.  274.) 

5f  John  Dewey  It  can  be  said,  particularly, 
th  it  the  audit  reveals  an  exemplary  record, 
on  5,  Indeed,  that  Is  awe  inspiring.  The  hls- 
•'"ilan  Commager  undertakes  to  make  such 

audit.    After  a  preliminary  remark  to  the 

'-!t  that  for  Dewey  the  task  of  philosophy 
"to  clarify  men's  ideas  as  to  the  social 
an  1  moral  strifes  of  our  day,"  he  goes  on  to 
sa]  (Commager:  The  American  Mind.  p. 
10(): 

'  So  faithfully  did  Dewey  Ure  up  to  his  own 
ph  losophlc  creed  that  he  became  the  guide. 
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the  mentor,  and  the  conscience  of  the  Amer> 
lean  people:  it  Is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  for  a  generation  no  major  issue  was 
clarified  until  Dewey  had  spoken.  Pioneer 
In  educatlonsa  reform,  organizer  of  political 
parties,  counselor  to  statesmen,  champion  of 
labor,  of  woman's  rights,  of  peace,  of  civil 
liberties.  Interpreter  of  America  abroad  and 
of  Russia,  Japan,  China,  and  Germany  to  the 
American  people,  he  was  the  spearhead  of 
a  dozen  movements,  the  leader  of  a  score  of 
crusades,  the  advocate  of  a  hundred  reforms. 
He  Illustrated  In  hts  own  career  how  effective 
philosophy  could  be  In  that  reconstruction  of 
society  which  was  his  preoccupation  and  Its 
responslbUity." 

Just  as  no  field  of  human  inquiry  was  too 
abstruse  for  Dewey,  so  no  chore  or  task  was 
beneath  him  If  it  served  worthy  human  pur- 
poses. As  he  himself  puts  it  In  his  Human 
Nature  and  Conduct  (p.  329)  :  "Morals  is 
connected  with  actualities  of  existence,  not 
with  Ideals,  ends,  and  obligations  independ- 
ent of  concrete  actuality." 

Hence  his  active  participation  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors — an  achievement  that 
was  prompted  by  the  dismissal,  in  1907,  of 
Scott  Nearlng  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; his  active  sponsorship  of  the  teach- 
ers union  In  New  York  and  his  Joining  it 
later  In  1921,  when  a  change  In  its  constitu- 
tion made  him  eligible  for  membership;  his 
participation  In  the  first  women's  suffrage 
parade;  his  assistance  In  the  launching  la 
1920  of  a  lay  organization  of  a  lay  auxiliary  to 
the  teachers  union;  his  services  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  set  up  by  local  5  to  Investigate 
the  activities  of  a  bloc  which  was  charged 
with  following  a  line  that  was  antithetic  to 
the  avowed  purposes  of  the  teachers  union; 
his  acceptance  3  or  4  years  later  of  the 
chairmanship  of  an  international  commit- 
tee which  was  set  up  to  study  the  charges 
and  countercharges  leveled  by  and  against 
Leon  Trotsky,  then  an  exile  In  Mexico. 

Among  the  most  recent  of  Dewey's  political 
activities  was  his  support  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt in  the  campaign  of  1944,  when  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  was  the  Republican  candidate. 
Some  of  jrou  may  recall  that  nationwide 
broadcast  on  the  eve  before  election.  One 
after  another,  men  and  women  distinguished 
in  all  walks  of  life  walked  up  to  the  micro- 
phone to  Identify  themselves  by  name  and 
thus  Indicate  their  endorsement  of  Roosevelt. 
John  Dewey,  when  his  turn  came,  said: 
"Dewey."  Then,  as  If  to  make  swe  that  the 
radio  audience  would  not  be  misled  into 
believing  the  implausible,  he  Identified  him- 
self  further  by  saying:  "John  Dewey." 

The  selections  which  I  have  read  from 
Commager's  book  may  seem  only  an  exer- 
cise in  fine  writing,  a  filght  of  rhetoric.  But 
it  Is  the  literal  truth  he  writes  when  he 
refers  to  Dewey  as  "counselor  to  statesmen." 
Shortly  after  World  War  I.  Dewey  was  Invited 
successively  to  Soviet  Russia,  to  Ankara  in 
Turkey,  to  Peking  In  China.  A  significant 
sequel  to  his  close  contact  with  Sun  Tat-sen 
is  the  fact  that  Sun  Yat-sen  took  a  cue  from 
Dewey's  work.  Human  Nature  and  Conduct, 
and  particularly  that  he  was  directed  to  a 
footnote  by  a  paragraph  (p.  273)  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Meantime  class  struggle  grows  between 
those  whose  productive  labor  Is  enforced  by 
necessity  and  those  who  are  privileged  con- 
sumers. And  the  exaggeration  of  production 
due  to  Its  Isolation  from  Ignored  consump- 
tion so  hypnotizes  attention  that  even 
would-be  reformers,  like  Marxian  socialists, 
assert  that  the  entire  social  problem  focuses 
at  the  point  of  production.  Since  this  sep- 
aration of  means  from  ends  signifies  an  erec- 
tion of  means  into  ends.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
a  materialistic  conception  of  history  emerges. 
It  Is  not  an  Invention  of  Marx  so  far  as  the 
separation  In  question  obtains.  For  prac- 
tical Idealism  Is  found  only  in  a  fulfillment, 
a  consumption  which  Is  a  replenishing 
growth,  renewal  of  mind  and  body.  Har- 
mony of  social  Interest  is  found  in  the  wide- 
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tpnad  ahsrlng  of  activities  significant  lA 
ttacmsolTea,  that  is  to  saj.  st  the  point  of 
•pnmoxiptkiti.** 

These  sentences  are  particularly  freigbted 
wltfa  in— tng;  tbe  reading  at  Itaem  by  a«n 
Tat-sen  and  the  subsequant  readix^  of  jam 
kook  to  wfaleh  Dewey  called  attention  In  the 
footnote  (The  Social  IntetperteUon  of  Hto- 
tory.  by  Mauiiee  WUllams)  proved  to  be 
epoch  soaking  lor  the  Chinese  people  and  far 
people  the  world  over,  for  Sun  Yat-sea  was 
turned  away,  by  hta  reading,  from  an  ex- 
etasively  mafeecaliatlc  interpretation  ol  hla- 
tory. 

One  aoore  ref  erenee  to  the  power  of  the  pen 
and  the  eaample  of  Dew«y.  The  memory  of 
the  oocesloo  to  which  X  now  refer  is  certain 
to  remain  always  among  the  more  precious 
memories  of  those  parsons  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  present  at  the  dinner 
arranged  and  held  in  Mew  York  City  2  years 
ago  to  celebrate  John  Dewey's  00th  birthday 
anniversary.  Philoaoffhers.  teachers,  Judgea. 
statesmen  graced  the  occasion.  Dewey  could 
eome  only  toward  the  close  of  the  evening. 
Quests  were  asked  to  remain  in  their  places 
even  after  the  set  speeches  had  been  de- 
livered. This  extraordinary  request  was 
made  iMcaxiae  Nehru,  the  haul  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  was  expected,  even 
tliongh  a  dinner  was  being  given  elsewhere 
in  his  honor  on  the  same  evening.  He  had 
expressed  an  intention  to  be  present  and  a 
desire  to  Join  In  the  tribute  to  Dewey.  The 
guests  were  not  kept  waiting  very  long. 

Words  cannot  do  Justice  to  the  fact  and 
the  symbolism  of  the  occasion :  the  philoso- 
pher and  teaeikar  tram,  the  yonngeat  and 
materially  most  flouriahlng  civilization  and 
the  spokesman  for  the  oldest  and  materially 
most  Twmdtniqiped  of  clvlHitlnDs,  standing 
on  the  platform  there,  hands  Clasped  in 
friendship  and  in  mutoal  regard.  The  guests 
stood  for  •  ialaute  In  awed  aUecoe.  Such 
applause  as  was  essayed  after  that  moment 
seemed  startllngly  Irrewrent.  Tlien,  simply 
and  with  the  eloquence  that  oon^a  only  from 
elncerlty  and  simplicity,  Nehru  spoke  of  his 
<labt  and  tHe  dcM  of  hU  nation  of  400  mil- 
iton  people  to  John  Dewey. 


as  A 
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It  is  espedslly  flttlng  tlMt  the  final  sec- 
tion of  thU  presentation  be  given  over  to 
some  of  John  Dewey's  views  on  tea(dMr_or- 
ganlzations  and  on  some  of  the  criteria  by 
which  they  should  gag*  their  poUcies  and 
choose  their  methods.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  Intimate  manner  In 
which  he  aiin^^i  himself  with  the  union  in 
Hew  York  City  and  the  readiaess  with  which 
he  accepted  assign  men  ta  to  duty  aa  a  fel- 
low tfwcbar  in  the  ranka. 

It  la  fair  to  his  memory  to  let  him.  tluraugSi 
his  wrltiQfi^  spsek  to  us  even  though  his 
voice  has  been  stiUed:  As  to  the  need  for 
assuring  for  ourselves  effective  allnement  of 
teacher  organlaatlona,  these  are  hi*  words 
(Education  Today.  IMO.  p.  30) : 

"If  tnachem  are  workers  who  are  bound  in 
eommon  ties  with  other  workers,  what  ao- 
tion  do  they  need  to  take?  The  answer  Is 
abort  and  oonclusive:  Ally  themselves  with 
their  friends  against  tbe  oamnKm  foe,  the 
privileged  claas,  and  in  the  aUlenee  develop 
the  charaoter.  aklU  and  inteUlgenoe  that  are 
neceasary  to  SMUce  a  democratic  social  order 
a  faet." 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Dewey  to  fall  to 
point  out  that  the  partioipetton  of  teachers 
la  Um  labor  moeeaaent  Is  not  to  be  clrcum- 
sarlbed  by  the  dam  eoaoept.  In  Social  Fron- 
tiers (May  ItM)  he  wrote: 

"The  iasae  of  whetfcer  edueators  Shan  stay 
out  of  tke  proeees  of  aoelal  trensrormatlon  or 
Shan  pntlelpate  In  K  Is  quite  another 
queellun  from  tteat  of  iThether  their  partlcl- 
patlon  in  It  shall  be  controUed  by  the  class 
concept  •  •  •  .  There  need  be  no  fear  that 
honest  adoption  of  the  democratic  idea  and 
criterion  wlU  lead  to  apathy  and  compla- 


eaiey— eaee  in  the  esM  of  Hioae  ao  Intel- 
jeetmaiy  rtlshnnmt  ttiat  tbsy  wotfM  find 
seme  evaakm  in  any  case.  Hie  «<rmeBnit1o 
ftame  of  referene*  Is  oapnble  of  enagMng 
aettoB  m  iPsU  as  of  diiaetiiig  crttical  reflec- 
tion and  edncatlottal  ttmi^ht.''  Elaewbere, 
in  the  same  article.  In  criticism  of  other 
errttecB  to  the  same  larae.  he  mkl: 

"n^ha  writers  urge  teachers  to  i«eogniae 
that  they  too  are  workers  aiad  that  t^elr 
functioti  and  their  sueoess  In  performing 
their  function  are  bound  np  with  the 
straggle  in  which  workers  are  engi«ed.  I 
am  not  talcing  exception  to  hto  point  of 
view,  nor  am  I  urging  that  tencbees  tiaou'd 
be  'neutral'— «n  impoasibUity  to  any  case. 
It  is  poHlble  to  be  alert  and  active  m  tiM 
struggle  for  aoelal  reoiganlmtion  and  yet 
recognise  that  it  Is  social  reoiganlsation  that 
is  required,  and  that  it  must  be  undertaken 
m  ttM  aoctal.  rather  than  a  daas  intetect.'' 
<8ocial  Ffeontler,  May  10M.) 

Deweys  repeated  streaslng  of  the  demo- 
eraCie  criterion  for  our  actions,  in  our  tn- 
tfivldual  eapacity  and  In  our  organisational 
work.  Is  represented  by  the  foUowmg  sam- 
pUngs: 

"Po  profess  democracy  as  an  ultimate 
ideal  and  the  suppression  of  democracy  as 
a  eaeans  to  the  Ideal  may  be  possible  in  a 
country  that  has  never  known  even  rudi- 
mentary democracy,  but  when  propoeed  In 
a  oountry  that  has  anything  of  a  genuine 
democratle  spirit  in  its  tradition.  It  slgnl- 
ttee  deelre  for  possession  and  retention  of 
power  by  a  daas,  whether  the  class  be  called 
Pasctst  or  proletarian.**  (Uberallsm  and  So- 
cial Action.  1935.  p.  86.) 

"To  be  interested  in  ends  and  to  have 
contempt  fOr  the  means  which  alone  secure 
them  is  the  last  stage  of  intelleetnal  demor- 
alization.'* (*rbe  Public  and  Its  Problems, 
p.  110.) 

"Mot  all  wh3  say.  Ideate,  Meals.*  Shan 
enter  the  kingdom  of  the  ideal  but  only 
thoee  shall  enter  who  respect  the  rotMls  that 
conduct  to  the  ktegdem."  <Charaeter  and 
Events,  p.  442.) 

In  sum,  Dewey  wanted  teachers  to  any 
themselves  with  all  others  who  work,  but 
he  would  want  teachers'  organisations  kept 
free  of  the  class  concept.  azKl  finally,  he 
wanted  them  always  to  see  to  it  that  the 
means  are  tax  eonsooanee  wltti  prof  eased  ideal 
ends. 

Reed  I  say— yet  I  am  saying  H— that  there 
is  vastly  more  to  Dewey  than  the  educator 
and  the  soelal  pliUoeophert  Not  a  field  of 
human  Inquiry  to  which  he  was  a  stranger. 
Many  are  the  fields  to  which  he  has  made 
monumental  contributions.  Among  his  stu- 
dents are  leaden  in  sciences  and  the  arts 
and  In  education.  OouM  better  tribute  be 
paid  him  than  to  record  the  faet  that  though 
profound  his  Insight,  though  courageous  his 
speech,  though  multitudinous  his  activities, 
be  had  no  dladplee.  for  It  was  totally  foreign 
to  his  nature  and  the  very  denial  of  his 
baale  attitude  toward  hla  fellow  men  for 
Mm  to  have  with  any  man  the  relatKm  of 
master  and  dtoc^Ie.  Hla  gmtlfleatlons  were 
many:  to  aee  oome  from  aaintig  his  oon- 
freres  and  stodents  sobm  of  the  most  sig- 
BiOeant  oontribntors  of  the  day  to  human 
thought  and  human  well-being. 

rat  seven  daeades  Dewey  wisted  hueably 
nmos^t  his  fellow  men.  Be  never  spoke 
mtmotoaatj  at  with  imrdon.  In  hU  kng  hf e- 
ttn^  Iw  expertenned  many  and  grievoais  dis- 
appointments. Bte,  like  others  of  m^  experl- 
eneed  a  seiHe  at  fivstcatiao  when  promise 
t£  social  progress  remained  unfalflUed,  a 
•eiMe  of  deep  chagrin  when,  instead,  there 
was  taking  plaee  over  lazige  areas  and  in 
many  placaa  regreaakm  In  the  f  ocxn  of  degra- 
a»Uoa  ol  the  >"^-«-"  qalrit.  Yet  be  was  able 
to  say.  even  In  one  of  his  later  works,  as 
we  who  are  about  to  go  to  our  labors  should 
say  for  him  and  because  of  him: 

"To  the  being  folly  alive,  the  future  Is 
jiot  fltnt""*"  but  a  promise;  it  surrounds  tlae 
pMsent  as  a  laalow"  (Art  as  Xiq;>ertenoe. 
p.  80  J 
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IK  TBS  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB9 
Tterstfoy,  Jmitf  $,  19S3 

Mr.  FHILBIN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
OBO.  I  desire  to  iiMdude  a  recent  article 
appearing  in  the  Clinton  (Mass.)  Item, 
outlining  the  life  and  aefaieyements  of 
Luther  Burbank,  world-renowned  horti- 
eulturist. 

This  comprefaensiTe  biographical 
sketch  of  Luther  Burbank  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Esther  B.  MacDonald.  town  clerk 
of  Lancaster.  Mass.,  the  birthplace  of 
this  famous  scientist,  in  connection  with 
the  recent  900th  annirenary  celebration 
of  this  New  Kngtand  community. 

The  article  foDows: 
Most   FAsaons  IiAMCAsnuur — IxriBot  Bua- 

UAKK,     DrmiltTiaMAIJ.T      Khown     Plamt 
WlBABD,  HOMOBB>  BT   MOTBXS    TOWM 

(By  Mrs.  Bbther  B.  MacDonald) 

A  granite  marker  to  oommemorete  the 
birth  of  Luther  Burbank  will  be  placed  on 
the  Lancaster  Tbwn  green  at  the  entrance 
and  at  the  left  of  the  driveway,  as  the  mother 
town  plans  to  obaerve  tta  tercentenary. 

It  wlU  be  a  square  of  gray  granite.  sUgtitly 
tilted,  so  that  the  inscription  may  be  read 
easily. 

The  sfaaeta  daisy,  probably  the  most  fam- 
ous of  his  plant  creaUona.  wUl  be  engraved 
on  the  atone  with  this  Ineorlption:  "This 
stone  oonuneBscrstea  ttM  birth  of  Luther 
Burl>ank.  bom  in  Lancaster.  March  7,  1649. 
His  great  genius  as  a  horticulturist,  scientist. 
and  humanitarian  will  benefit  mankind 
forever." 

Mo  other  monument  or  landmark  in  the 
town  of  hlB  birth  exists.  The  Burbank  home, 
a  two-story  brick  house  bunt  from  brick 
made  in  his  father's  brickyard,  was  razed  by 
the  United  States  Government,  together 
with  other  farmhouses  In  the  north  section 
of  the  town,  to  extend  Fort  Devens  during 
World  War  n. 

The  wooden  en  of  the  house  had  been 
purchased  In  1936  by  Henry  Ford,  a  long- 
time friend  of  Mr.  Burbank.  and  had  been 
^iioved  to  Dearborn,  Mich.,  where  It  stands 
i_  the  village  of  hoones  of  famous  Americans. 

The  door  of  the  efi  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house  led  into  a  smtdl  entryway  from 
which  a  narrow  fllglit  of  stairs  wound  to 
a  tiny  upper  room  with  a  low  eloping  roof 
and  two  sman  windows,  where  Luthw"  Bur- 
bank was  bom.  He  was  the  18th  chfld  of 
Samuel  Walton  Burbank  and  the  third  child 
of  OUve  Boas  Borttank.  Samuel  Burbank's 
third  wife. 

Luther  Buitiank^  fattier  was  a  brlckmakcr 
and  his  son  learned  to  make  bricks  on  his 
father's  farm.  Team  later,  when  he  had  be- 
come world-famous,  a  boy  plowing  on  the 
farm  turned  up  a  brick  on  which  Luther  had 
acratched  his  name  and  the  date.  1857,  be- 
fore bakli^  it  m  bis  £atlwr%  brick  oven. 

He  found  his  knowledge  of  brlckmaklng 
of  real  servloe  when  be  was  living  In  CaU- 
famla  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake. 
His  sister  who  came  in  search  of  him  found 
him  «i  his  foof  aaaki2«  his  own  repairs. 

Lnthrnns  mother  was  a  native  of  Sterling 
and  from  her  the  son  inherited  his  ardent 
i»v«  for  flowers  and  aU  beautiful  forms  of 
Ufe.  She  snomrrri  to  feel  certain  that  her 
aoa  was  an  uniMual  child  for  she  predicted 
that  he  was  a  genius  and  that  the  world 
would  find  U  out  moBoe  day. 

She  spent  the  last  35  years  of  her  Ufe,  wltfa 
^tlrl,  la  Santa  Roaa.  where  ahe  died  at  the 
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•g*  of  97  yean  and  lived  to  tee  her  predic- 
tions come  true  and  to  know  the  pride 
which  a  mother  feels  In  her  son's  success. 
Luther  Burbank's  first  schooling  was  ob- 
tained In  the  Uttle  red-brick  schoolhouse 
known  as  the  Pine  Orove  School,  a  typical 
New  XBgland  district  school,  not  far  from 
his  home  and  long  since  torn  down.  His 
brutlier.  Herbert,  was  his  first  teacher  and 
his  classmates  were  the  Carrs.  Whittemores, 
Carters,  and  WUlards,  old  and  respected 
names  in  Lancaster  history  and  neighbors 
and  friends  of  the  Burbanks. 

His  classmates  hare  described  htan  as  shy 
and  q\iiet.  usually  walking  to  school  alone, 
rarely  entering  into  their  games  and  amuse- 
ments and  taking  no  part  In  their  pnnks. 

He  showed  a  keen  Interest  in  flowers  and 
plants  and  all  scientific  subjects.  A  great 
bond  of  friendship  existed  betweer  him  and 
his  cousin.  Levi  Burbank.  a  geologist  and  a 
writer  of  authority  on  sdentlflc  subjects. 
Levi  was  a  close  friend  of  Louis  Agassla.  the 
well-known  naturalist. 

pyom  them  and  his  father  he  gained  a 
knowledge  of  pollenizatlon  and  the  method 
and  process  of  grafting.  He  read  and  re- 
read all  the  books  In  his  father's  library  and 
in  the  town  library  on  every  phase  of  science 
and  nature. 

He  alwajrs  had  his  own  garden  In  summer 
where  he  loyed  to  work  and  where  he  was 
free  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  and  experi- 
ment with  nature  and  where  he  could  ap- 
ply all  the  scientlflc  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
qrilred. 

Whm  he  had  completed  his  course  at  the 
Pine  Qrore  School  he  entered  Lancaster 
Academy,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  some 
8  miles  from  his  home,  and  made  the  trip 
twice  each  day  and  often  returned  for  the 
gym  class  in  the  evening. 

Books  never  appealed  to  him  as  strongly 
as  the  great  out-of-doors,  yet  he  was  a  fair 
student,  thorough  and  painstaking  in  his 
studies  as  in  everything  be  undertook. 

He  had  his  own  ideas  of  education  and  on 
bis  73d  birthday  anniversary  his  message 
shows  how  much  value  he  placed  on  an  early 
training  such  as  he  received. 

He  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  old 
farm  on  Harvard  Street,  the  spring  with  Its 
cool  water,  the  wooded  hills  of  Bolton.  Cum- 
berry  Pond,  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Nashua  and  all  the  favorite  haunts  of  his 
boyhood  when  he  said.  'TTo  boy  or  girl  should 
be  permitted  to  see  the  inside  of  a  school- 
house  imtU  he  Is  at  least  10  years  of  age.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  has 
the  privilege  of  being  reared  in  the  only 
place  that  is  truly  fit  to  bring  up  a  boy  or  a 
I^ant — the  country,  the  small  town,  the 
nearer  to  natxire  the  better." 

And  again  he  said.  "Keep  the  child  out- 
of-doors  as  much  as  poteible.  He  wiU  learn 
valuable  lessons  from  Nature  and  Nature's 
Ckxl.  But  early  academic  education  you 
ahould  shim  as  you  would  the  plague." 

WUllam  A.  Kllbourn  was  the  i»lnclpal  of 
the  academy  which  Luther  Burbank  at- 
tended.  It  is  the  present  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Ralph  C.  Taggart,  of  Neck  Road,  and 
now  caUed  the  Townsend  House.  They 
purchased  the  dwelling  from  their  niece 
lUss  Mary  R,  Townsend.  In  Lancaster  his-' 
tory  it  is  caUed  the  ICanslon  House.  It  had 
been  utilized  for  some  years  as  an  educational 
institution,  and  lire.  Southwlck's  bowdlng 
school  for  girls  was  conducted  there  from 
1834  to  1838  and  Uter  a  school  for  boys,  fit- 
ting them  for  college,  conducted  by  WUllam 
H.  Brooks.  — «» 

Mr.  KUboum  purchased  the  property  from 
Reverend  and  Mn.  Stebblns  in  18M.  They 
also  had  conducted  a  boarding  school. 

Mr.  KUboum's  school  was  at  first  a  board- 
ing school  for  boys  who  came  from  as  far 
distant  as  Bermuda.  Later,  It  became  a 
town  school. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  Luther 
»«rtank  was  u  years  of  age.  the  Lan- 
CMter  farm  was  sold  and  the  family  moved 
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to  Harvard,  thence  to  Oroton  and  later  to 
Li  menlnirg.  where  he  began  market  garden- 
Ixg  and  ssed  raising  in  a  small  way. 

It  was  on  the  Lunenburg  farm  that  he 
fc  und  the  potato  ball  on  his  Early  Rose  po- 
ts to  frcHtt  which  came  the  first  Burbank  po- 
ts toes. 

Of  the  (fiance  discovery  of  the  seed  ball 
iM  wrote:  "Years  of  cultivation  had  removed 
frnx  the  potato  the  necessity  of  bearing 
se  Ids  for  the  preservation  of  its  race.  The 
pc  tato  plant,  so  certain  now  to  reproduce  It- 
se  f  through  subdivision  of  the  tuber,  so  re- 
lia  nt  on  man  for  its  propagation,  has  little 
us »  for  the  seed  upon  which  its  ancestors 
deiended  for  propagation.  So  the  average 
pc  ^to  grower,  knowing  that  next  year's  crop 
de  >ends  only  on  this  yearti  tubers,  and  being 
nu  re  anxious  to  keep  his  crop  at  fixed  stand- 
*xi  t  than  to  improve  it,  might  see  the  occa- 
sic  oal  ball  without  knowing  its  meaning  or 
retllzing  its  possibilities.  The  seed  ball  at- 
tr«  cted  my  attention  from  knowing  that  the 
Xa-ly  Roee  did  not  bear  seeds  and  it  was 
watched  patlenUy  from  the  time  it  first 
foi  med  on  the  vine  until  it  was  nearly  r^pe. 
In  the  month  of  May  in  this  little  New  Eng- 
lai  d  town  I  held  in  my  hand  1  seed,  10  of 
wt  Ich  were  not  as  large  as  an  ordinary  pin- 
he  id.  mm.  this  tiny  seed  the  Burbank 
poato  came." 

]  Q  the  Pitchbxirg  Sentinel,  September  24. 
IW*.  the  following  item  appeared:  "Luther 
Bu  -bank,  who  has  raised  43  varieties  of  pota- 
to* i  from  the  seed  of  the  Early  Rose,  New 
To:  k  Late  Roee.  and  Peerless  potatoes,  had 
fiv(  of  the  new  varieties  on  exhibition  at  the 
Lu  lenburg  Town  Pair." 

>  few  years  later  he  sold  his  potatoes  to 
J.  '  7.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  for  $150,  and 
witbjthls  small  amount  of  cash  and  10  of 
the  potatoes  which  he  kept  for  himself,  he 
we:  it  to  California,  where  his  experimenting 
bef  an  in  earnest. 

I  [e  believed  the  climate  of  California  wo\Ud 
be  setter  for  the  work  he  planned  to  do  and 
th«  26-year-old  truck  gardener  was  lured 
acrsss  a  continent  to  his  adopted  State  as 
sui  Biy  as  California  gold  lured  the  men  in 
184  >,  the  year  he  was  bom. 

Cver  $20  million  worth  of  potatoes  were 
des  lined  to  be  grown  from  his  famous  potato. 
Pre  bably  his  most  enduring  fame  will  be 
llnl  :ed  to  the  Bwbank  potato  from  his  New 
En(  land  farm.  The  great  wealth  of  the  po- 
tato crop  of  California  spread  to  the  North — 
Ore  ion.  Washington,  and  Idaho— all  foimded 
on  varieties  of  the  Biirbaak.  The  famovis 
Idaw  Baker,  technically  the  Russet  Bur- 
bark,  is  a  strain  of  the  original  Bxirbank 
bre(  ding.  The  Burbank  po^to  Is  also  a  ma- 
jor wop  in  the  California  Delta  region. 

T  le  story  of  his  creations  and  his  experi- 
mei  Utions  in  bis  Santa  Rosa  gardens  and 
at  he  Sebastopol  experiment  orchards  are 
knoim  the  world  over. 

IiL  his  amartng  car*>«r  he  Introduced  250 
varl  rties  of  fruit  and  developed  many  visef ul 
varl  sties  of  wlldflowers  and  Improved  upon 
mai  y  ornamental  plants  and  flowers. 

H »  showed  the  way  in  plant  breeding  and 
speiding  plant  development  and  cultxire  so 
thai  mankind  might  have  better  fruita  and 
vegi  tables  without  waiting  for  the.  alower 
pro<  esses  ot  nature. 

H>  did  not  like  to  be  caUed  a  wizard. 
The  -e  was  no  magic  in  his  work.  It  was  the 
resu  It  of  hard,  persistent  work,  patience,  and 
his  uxurate  Judgment  as  well  as  boundless 
entl  usiasm. 

M  muments  to  his  scientlflc  genius  are  to 
be  lound  at  Santo  Rosa  and  all  over  the 
worl  1,  which  owee  an  Immeasiirable  debt  to 
Mr.  Burbank  for  his  infinite  patience  and 
grea  ;  skill  in  adapting  plant  forms  to  better 
econamic  uses,  changing  the  characteristic 
of  a  any  fruits  and  flowers  and  producing 
man  r  new  and  more  beautiful  forms  of  plant 
life.  ' 

Birbank^  78d  birthday  anniversary  saw 
blm  with  between  3,000  and  4,000  horticul- 
tural experiments  In  progress.  On  that  day 
he  d  jdared,  "I  never  consider  retlrlnf.    Mj 


work  Is  most  fascinating  and  I  believe  I  am 
at  my  beet  when  working.  I  do  Just  as  much 
work  as  I  ever  did.  only  I  tire  more  easily 
now." 

He  died  at  the  age  of  77  years  aiM  Use 
buried  beneath  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  his 
garden,  lighted  each  year  as  a  Christnuw 
tree  and  attracting  thousands  of  visitors. 

His  birthday  anniversary  is  celebrated  ta 
California  each  year  as  our  Arbor  Day  is  ob- 
served. His  100th  birthday  anniversary  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  Nation  in  1M0. 
Lancaster  |M-eeented  a  pageant  telling  tba 
story  of  his  life.  This  year,  Santo  Roea  hon- 
ored him  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  Ito  own 
birthday  and  the  lAncaster  Tercentenary 
Committee  telegraphed  oongratuIaUona  from 
the  town  of  his  birth. 

In  the  pageant  of  Lancaster  history  which 
will  be  preeented  in  the  New  Utility  Building. 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Harold  8.  Ftol- 
lansbee,  its  author,  Priday,  June  26.  during 
the  week,  of  the  tercentennial  celebration, 
one  scene  will  be  from  the  Hie  oC  Luther 
Biirbank. 

Thus  Lancaster  will  remember  her  famous 
native  son  whose  beautiful  fellowship  with 
growing  things  had  its  birth  here  among  th« 
hills  and  flelds  of  the  mother  town  and  ex- 
panded in  the  warm  soU  of  his  adoDted 
Stote.  '^'T? 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSSNTATIVB 
Wednesday.  July  8, 19 S3 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  col« 
leagues  to  the  f  oUowing  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

Thx  Nuoara  Powb  Csma 

With  Thursday's  voto  la  the  House,  the 
Niagara  power  issue  has  reached  a  critical 
Juncture.  This  immensely  valuable  resourca 
may  be  turned  over  to  private  utility  ccm- 
panles  for  development,  despite  repeated  af- 
firmations of  poUcy  by  both  the  Stoto  itself 
and  the  Republican  and  Democratic  pUt- 
f  orms  that  It  should  be  retained  for  the  bena^ 
flt  of  aU  the  people.  New  York  Stoto's  own 
wisely  conceived  and  fair  plan  for  tripling 
Niagara  power  and  making  it  avaUable  for 
distribution  by  private  companies  Is  threat- 
ened with  defeat  by  the  developmento  in 
Congress. 

The  industry  has  been  emphasising  Vbm 
ordlnarUy  valid  argument  that  private  in- 
dustry should  have  the  right  to  develop  power 
where  It  Is  wUUng  and  able,  and  where  such 
other  objectives  as  navigation,  reclamation, 
flood  control,  and  the  like  are  not  involved. 
It  offers  to  build  the  MOO  million  project 
at  no  coet  to  the  public,  and  points  out  that 
It  would  bring  to  Oovemment  823  mlUlon 
in  new  taxes,  whereas  under  Stoto  ownership 
tax  exemptions  would  result  in  a  loss  of  such 
revenue. 

The  facto,  however,  make  this  an  unusual 
case.  Niagara  does  not  involve  the  multiple. 
purpose  construction  features  which  ordi- 
narily become  a  Pederal  responsibiUty,  but 
it  does  entoU  a  Joint  development  program 
with  Canada.  It  is  a  project  based  on  treaty 
agreement.  The  Niagara  frontier  is  an  inter- 
national boundary  as  weU  as  a  world-famous 
scenic  area,  and  its  harmonious  development, 
together  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Is  inextricably  linked  with  Canada. 

The  Stoto  plan  offers  exactiy  the  same  In- 
ducement as  the  private  companies'  plan  so 


fUMMaktotlMiMiUlegoflc.  It  would  buUd 
the  power  faolUtlM  at  no  public  cost  through 
ssle  of  revenue  hoods.  As  for  taxes,  the  $23 
mHlkm  in  new  taxes  which  the  private  com- 
panies would  pay  would  in  the  end.  of  course. 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumers.  The  loss  in 
tax  revmiuas  under  State  ownership  woiild  be 
feflacted  in  cheaper  electric  bins. 

In  place  of  this  private  monopoly  of  KI- 
agara,  the  State  would  buUd  the  plants  and 
seU  the  power  to  the  companies  for  private 
distribution  under  a  plan  equltoble  for  all. 
Niagara's  scenic  beauties  would  be  preserved 
and  ite  hydroelectric  resources  would  be  inte- 
grated with  minimum  expense  Into  a  great 
northeast  power  pooL  This  has  been  the 
goal  of  Republican  and  Democratic  State 
administrations  for  80  years,  and  it  would 
be  a  mikfortune  for  Congress  to  let  tt 
miscarry. 
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Ul  No  Om  Be  UIM  To  Sleep  hj  Cm»- 
MHHst  FrclMUM— 4ts  Objective  «f 
DMtroyiiif  Us  RsaMks  Faed 
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Of  TOR  HOUSE  OP  BXPBXSXNTATIVSS 

JfoTutey,  Jalf  23, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Q^eaker.  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rboou.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Jalj 
14. 1953: 
CoBBBcnoN  or  Eiaou:  But  Pouct  Will  Stat 

SJlMS 


CBy  B.  H.  ttiackf ord) 

BnLnr,  J«ly  14.— The  bast  svallable 
•wer  tothequesUon:  Has  the  KrsmUa  really 
changed  Its  basic  policy?  is  tli«  words  of  the 
Communlsto  thetnselvsa. 

They  say  there  has  tjeen  no  fundamental 
Aang»^— }\ist  the  correction  of  some  errors. 

There  have  been  several  Ugaals  by  the 
Oommnnlsto  to  ttiis  effeet.  There  was 
Pravda-fe  editorial  on  Lavrenti  Bcrta,  a  speech 
tc  Budapest  toy  tha  Rnxi«aitan  Oommunlat 
leader,  Matyas  Rakoski.  and  a  long  article  in 
the  Bast  Oaraan  ooBnminlst  newspaper 
MMhs  Deatschland 

Throui^Kmt  aU  ttMse  there  was  one  under- 
lying thsnw  that  should  warn  the  West.  Just 
tts  mtter^  Metn  Ksoapf  Sboold  have  warned 
the  democracies. 

HO  POLIcr  CKAIfGB 

This  thfsme  is  that  there  ta  no  deviation 
ftom  the  basic  prlndplas  or  objectives  of 
communism.  There  have  been  mistakes  and 
they  are  being  oorrected.  but  within  the  same 
old  frmmework  of  goals  and  along  the  same 
old  road  to  world  irm""""'""  and  the  ir- 
reooncUahle  struggle  with  capitalism. 

ThU  sudden  spato  of  aqdanationi 
eoinckles  with  revival  of  the  "hate  America" 
campaign.  POr  Instance,  the  Kremlin's  ef- 
forte  to  blame  ths  United  Stotes  for  inciting 
rebellion  behind  the  Xron  Curtain. 

Has  thera  been  a  fundamental  change  in 
Soviet  poUcvf 

Listen  to  ballet-hsaikil  Bakoel.  the  oun 
who  boaatad  he  dsstroyed  the  denaoeratic 
Hungarian  opposition  like  salami— by  slicing 
It  away  a  little  at  a  time. 

On  iuly  4  great  "eOMLBgea"  vera  annotmced 
in  the  Hungarian  economy.  SoDie  westsm- 
ers  jMmped  to  the  conclnsion  Buasia  was 
deeommunMng  Bwagmj.  But  Rakosl— who 
ought  to  know— said:  "•  •  •  wishful  think- 
ing. The  Oovemmertt  only  waato  to  eorrect 
some  mistakes.  Uteres  no  quastion  of  going 
back." 


And  tn  Cast  Oetmaay  there  ware  »««n^?r 
rhsngns  before  the  Berlin  xtoto  which  some 
weatemsrs  eagadf  iaSerpretad  aa  hopeful. 
<The  Brittah  -ssintfislly  And  encoiiragBiikent 
in  little  things;  Just  yestvday  many  British 
were  la  a  han;»y  dither  because  the  Bed  radio 
in  East  Oeraumy  had  arfmttvwi  »e^m^  of  ito 
jirogtams  ware  boring.) 

Such  cntidsn,  however,  doeant  involve 
any  Russian  doubte  about  the  "absolute 
xlghtness  of  the  basis  of  our  jKiUcy.**  Neues 
DMitsehland.  for  example,  after  dlsarmingly 
acknowledging  "mistakes  In  some  fields"  said 
all  must  admit  the  great  successes  that  policy 
has  achieved. 

In  fact,  in  Neues  Deutschlandl  version. 
it  was  these  great  successes  that  provoked 
the  Jealous  enemies  of  the  peoples'  regime  to 
stir  up  the  June  rloto  In  getting  on  with 
the  commiinl  ration  of  East  Germany,  the 
paper  says  "halfway  measures  or  excuses'* 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

And  in  Moscow  the  Pzmvda  editorial  ex- 
coriating Beria  dwells  on  these  same  greats, 
successes  and  summons  the  Red  faithful  to 
carry  out  the  "all-conquerlng  revolutionary 
teaching  of  Marx.  Sngels.  Lentn  and  Stalin 
which  transforms  the  world."  There  have 
been  mistakes.  Pravda  says,  but  tiaey  were 
Berla'B  doing.  He  wanted  to  "Isen  out"  to 
capitalist  reactionaries. 

Meanwhile.  Pravda  sees  the  Oommunist 
party  In  the  homeland  with  a  ^sacred  duty 
of  strengthening  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  peoples 
friendship,  strengthening  our  multinational 
soclaltet  stote,  educating  Hie  Soviet  people  tn 
the  spirit  of  proletarian  intematlonaliam , 
and  resolutely  and  Irreconcllabty  straggUng 
every  expression  of  bourgeois  naUoBallsm." 


Worcester  Area  Fanners  >^ctims  of 
Tomawo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


IN  IHB  BOUSE  OP  BBPBBBDrTATlVES 
Thnr$dav.  July  9. 1953 

Mr.  PHUJBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  ttie  conferees  on  House  bill  W54 
and  Senate  bill  2267.  to  provide  Federal 
xellef  tm  the  drought-strieken  area  of 
the  Southwest,  will  take  early  aettan  on 
Tltally  needed  assistance  for  disaster 
"Victims  and  I  urge  my  colleajrnes  In  the 
House  to  hold  firm  on  the  low-cost  feed 
and  seed  provisions  of  our  House  bUL 

The  Senate  bill,  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee, omitted  the  feed  and  seed  amend- 
ment because  it  was  felt  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  already  has  this 
authority,  but  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  that  this  amendment  is 
urgently  needed  to  provide  help  for  farm- 
ers in  the  Worcester.  Mass..  area  who 
suffered  great  k>88es  in  the  Jane  9  tor- 
nado. 

On  June  IS.  Wiliard  A.  Slade.  chair- 
man of  the  Worcester  Ck>imty  Agricul- 
tural Mobilization  Committee,  sent  me 
the  following  telegram: 

l^)nowlng  to  copy  of  telegram  to  President 
regarding  tornado  relief  for  Worcester  County 
fanners.  Any  actum  you  can  taks  to  help 
wm  be  greatly  apipiecleted: 

■As  a  reeult  of  tornado  aone  M 
County  dairy  and  poultry  famen 
perately  in  need  of  Immediate  asalBt.an^  jf 
they  are  to  hoW  herds  and  flocks  mxtn  they 
have  had  tine  to  get  oa  tbeir  feet.    A  plan 


to  exchange  OCC  com  and  wheat  for  suit- 
able dairy  and  poidtry  ration  at  a  mining 
cost  of  f6  iwr  ton  la  ready  to  operate  !f  legal 
ways  are  found  aiHl  permission  obtained 
trom  reepooslble  Oovemment  agenclee.  Plan 
would  require  about  750  tons  of  corn  and 
Wheat  at  a  cost  of  about  160.000  for  a 
8-month  period. 

"Is  there  any  way  to  get  immediate  ee- 
tlont  We  can  give  details  of  plan  to  any 
designated  official  by  telegram,  telephone,  or 
personally. 

"l^EOEKSX,  AUKRJU  LTmC  AUXMCISB. 

"By  WnxMB  A.  Slabs. 
•"CTurtrmen,  Worcester  Cosnty  A^rrf- 
cultttTol  Mobttiaation  Oommtttee." 

Mr.  SkMaker,  immediately  upcm  re- 
ceipt of  this  wire,  I  sought  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
adoption  of  the  committee's  proposal  and 
was  Informed  that  the  matter  had  been 
referred  by  the  OlBce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
Xense  Administration. 

I  was  later  informed  that  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration  had  re- 
turned tlie  problem  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  because  it  was  felt  that  as- 
sistance could  not  properly  be  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  l£w  875. 
the  Federal  IHsaster  Relief  Act.  The  lat- 
ter agency  pointed  out  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  might  provide  relief 
under  the  providons  of  PubUe  Law  38. 
administered  by  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  help  farmers  m  time  of 
drought  and  other  disaster. 

During  this  exchange  of  time-con- 
giiming  Interagency  memoranda,  the 
Worcester  area  farmers  are  still  wait- 
tag  for  relief  and  it  now  appears  that  our 
farmers  in  central  Massachosetts,  who 
suflcrred  losses  amounting  to  more  than 
$1  mimon  In  the  Worcester  tornado, 
can  obtain  some  concrete  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  through 
the  enactment  of  the  drought  relief  bilL 
While  the  bUl  seeks  quick  aid  to  farm- 
ers in  the  Southwest  it  covers  aU  seg- 
ments of  agriculture  during  any  period 
designated  as  a  disaster  by  the  Presi- 
dent Worcester  has  been  declared  a 
major  Hisastpr  area  by  the  President  and . 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  take  early  action  on  the 
feed  plan  proposed  by  the  Worcester 
County  Agricultural  liohiliwttion  Com- 
mittee elthor  through  the  leglslattve  au- 
thority which  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee  says  he  already  has  or 
through  the  subsidy  feed  and  seed  pro- 
visions of  our  House  disaster  relief  biU. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  Jime  9 
tornado.  Harold  F.  Tompson,  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  PMA  Com- 
mittee, UiUverdty  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass..  furnished  me  with  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  Worcester  County  farmers. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  Mr. 
Tbmpson's  report  as  part  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Racoao. 

The  material  follows: 

JirifC  13,  1959. 
TMterday  and  today  I  have  been  In  com- 
AuntcatUm  with  the  Washington  office  a< 
JPMA  With  vtfereaee  to  the  tornado  injury, 
chiefly  in  Worcester  Coxmty,  where  78  fann- 
ws  have  sulfered  sgious  loss,  physleU  and 
uupei  lywise.  On  '^Mhiseday  I  psteonally 
Tlslted  some  of  the  Moet  affected  regions  and 
eMT  for  noesif  the  SBttest  to  whloti  tSM  i 


It^ 
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OonunlUaM  from  tlia  Worcester  County 
Fann««  Home  Admlnlstxatlon  and  ttie  Agri« 
cultural  Kxtendon  Service  have  made  a  care* 
ful  Inflection  of  sdkne  75  beaTlly  damaged 
Xarma  wbere  about  30  houses  were  either 
destroyed  or  badly  damaged  and  45  bams 
were  almost  completely  destroyed,  as  well  as 
adjacent  farm  txiildlnga. 

Tbe  estimated  damage,  conservatively,  is 
#1.250.000  to  property  and  bulkUngs. 

In  addition  to  tbls  building  damage,  the 
crop  damage  is  estimated  to  be  $75,000. 
This  applies  to  some  crops  already  planted, 
to  hay  that  is  so  badly  damaged  it  cannot 
be  harvestsd.  to  hayflelds  that  have  been 
filled  with  debrla  which  makes  their  normal 
harvesting  Impossible,  and  damage  to  or- 
chard crops. 

The  animal  loss  Is  conservatively  estimated 
•t  945.000.  mostly  to  poultry  and  some  other 
livestock.  The  machinery  damage  Is  not 
less  than  #65.000. 

liany  of  the  Individuals  who  have  been 
most  serloiuly  damaged  have  given  very  little 
thought  to  the  future  as  yet.  which  we  can 
very  easily  understand.  Some  of  the  dairy- 
men have,  within  the  last  S  days,  already 
liquidated  their  herds  on  a  very  unsatis- 
factory market. 

There  are  two  other  factors  which  need 
eoQsldaratlon.  The  hay  crop  which  we  have 
assumed  would  be  abnormally  large  is  prov- 
ing otherwise  due,  we  believe,  to  the  extreme 
rainfall  which  has  leached  out  of  our  soil 
much  of  the  available  plant  food.  Some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  to  overcome  this 
handicap. 

We  have  also  learned  that  many  of  the 
dairymen  have  found  their  fences  blown 
down  in  part  or  completely  demolished  so 
that  their  pasture  problems  are  greatly  in- 
creased. We  have  been  in  oonfo-ence  with 
the  county  agricultural  agent  In  Worcester 
County  this  nK>mlng  in  our  office  and  we  have 
suggested  that  it  may  be  possible  to  arouse 
Interest  in  communities  to  provide  voluntary 
labor  to  assist  in  caring  for  this  last-named 
problem  so  that  Immediate  action  may  take 
place. 

In  conference  with  the  Washington  PUA 
Office  of  nSDA,  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
tt  might  be  possible  to  get  some  Government- 
owned  grain  Into  the  section  where  it  is 
heeded  and  for  the  aid  of  men  who  are 
desperately  overburdened  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  working  on  the  details  of  this  problem. 
Most  of  this  information  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  PMA  office  by  telephone,  biit  I 
felt  that  you  should  have  a  written  rec(»-d 
of  it  to  show  what  the  situation  is  and  that 
somebody  is  at  wwk  on  the  problem. 

If  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  answering  any 
questions,  we  wUl  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ha»ou>  F.  Toicpson. 
Chairman,  MaasachusetU  PMA  State 
Committee. 


A  Liierefave  of  Freedom  for  Am 


EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  tamnuertA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSBZVTATTVSB 

Thursday.  July  2, 1953 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
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of  democracy  to  Chinese  in  the  areas  af- 
fe  rted.  Congressman  Wsi/ras  H.  Jxtdo,  of 
If  nnesota.  is  chairman  of  this  group,  and 
Di .  Karl  T.  Compton  has  been  chosen  to  head 
a  nee  Chinese  Literature  campaign  which 
nc  w  asks  American  support.  To  foster  the 
pt  bllcatlon  of  literature  to  combat  the  Com- 
m  mlst-subsidlaed  propaganda  which  la  vir- 
tu illy  the  only  reading  matter  available  in 
mi  ist  of  the  Far  East,  #500,000  Is  needed. 

rhe  reproach  to  the  free  world  lies  In  the 
fai  t  that  the  propaganda  battle  in  this  area 
Is  (olng  to  the  Communists  by  default.  The 
Be  is  have  burned  millions  of  Chinese  books 
nc ;  expressing  the  Communist  line  and  have 
ciinilated  millions  of  their  own,  even  to 
scliool  textbooks.  It  is  not  that  the  litera- 
tui  e  of  the  West  and  of  democracy  cannot 
be  circulated  In  many  places  in  tbe  Far  East 
so  much  as  that  all  Commimlst  literature  is 
he  ivlly  subsidized  and  sells  for  a  pittance 
coi  apared  with  the  normal  price  of  other 
bo  iks.  There  is  but  one  choice  for  the  ma- 
jor ity  of  impoverished  Chinese  who  want  to 
reed.  Indoctrination  even  by  subsidized 
Co:  nmunlst  literature  Is  considerable. 

'  "he  Ftee  Chinese  Literatiue  campaign  asks 
su]  tport  from  fo\indations,  patriotic  groups, 
bu  Iness,  and  individuals  in  America  for  a 
pnject  that  shoiUd  be  planned  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  "Whatever  may  be  the  outcome 
of  negotiations  between  the  Commimlst  and 
fres  nations,  during  the  next  months,"  says 
Dr,  JCDD,  "a  secure  peace  can  never  be  at- 
tai  led  as  long  as  millions  of  Asians  Eu-e  being 
systematically  indoctrinated  with  Commu- 
nis ;  ideology." 

<  bntributlons  to  the  Tne  Chinese  Lltera- 
tuzB  campaign  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Coi  aptou,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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or  OHIO 
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There  was  silence  covering  the  stone  ttrndk 
bouse,  silence  over  the  bnnkhouse,  alienee 
over  the  outbuildings,  sllenee  over  tbe  hills, 
silence  heavy,  silence  unbroken  but  for  the 
lonely  clanking  of  a  metal  windmill. 

There  was  heat.  The  thermometer  In  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  outbuildings  read  105.  It 
was  the  40th  day  that  the  reading  had  been 
over  100. 

There  was  dust.  Tbe  dust  was  a  sediment 
in  the  still  bowl  of  heat.  The  dust  was  the 
soil  of  western  Texas.  The  dust  was  the 
ashes  of  the  4  burned  years. 

Was  this  Texas?  Was  this  the  rich  ranch- 
land  of  the  State  that  is  almost  an  empire 
in  itself;  wealthy,  fabulous,  boastful,  vigor- 
ous, and  big?  It  looked  to  me  more  like  the 
unsettled  African  bush,  or  the  thin  baked, 
impoverished  earth  of  parts  of  southern  Italy. 
When  we  had  left  the  main  road  and  were 
driving  up  the  bumpy  dirt  road  to  the  ranch 
Winnie  Lou  had  said  to  me,  "Oh,  I  do  wish 
you  could  have  come  in  springtime.  In  a 
spring  when  we  had  had  rain — It's  so  beauti- 
ful then.  The  hills  are  green  with  grass  and 
it's  so  pretty." 

I  wish  I  could  see  the  hills  after  tbe  rain 
too.  I  pray  I  may  see  them  so.  There  is 
something  deeply  sad  about  a  drought. 
The  soil  seemed  to  have  gone. 
There  was  no  grass  now.  There  were  rocks 
and  there  was  dust.  There  were  patches  of 
mesquite  and  live-oak  scrub  and  dust  cov- 
ered them  too.  There  were  a  few  sheep  vis- 
ible In  the  scrub  and  the  same  dtist  powdered 
them.  Surprisingly  (to  me)  they  were  su- 
perb looking  animals. 

"Wherever  can  they  find  anything  to  eat 
out  there?"  I  aaked  Tuff,  the  rancher.  "They 
can't  any  more."  he  said.  "We  have  to  buy 
feed  for  them." 

He  dldnt  need  to  tell  me  any  more,  even 
If  he  had  wanted  to.  Even  a  Londoner 
knows  what  that  means. 
'  I  asked  him  where  all  his  cattle  were.  He 
said  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  hear  of 
some  pastiuv  across  the  State  a  way  and  he 
had  shipped  them  out  there  that  same  night 
in  heavy  trucks. 

There  are  hundreds  who  have  not  beard 
of  other  pasture  in  this  State  or  any  other 
State.  They  have  Just  had  to  get  rid  of 
their  cattle,  at  a  time  of  tvimbllng  prices. 
There  are  scores  who  have  spent  fair-siaed 


Monday.  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat-     fortunes  already   feeding  their  sheep   and 
urc  ay  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  carried 


whi  it  I  coosider  to  be  the  editorial  of  the 
yea  r.    Here  it  is: 

VI  hat  Berla  needs  is  a  fifth  amendment. 
>ia]|be  then  he  nalght  even  demand  a  fair 
and  have  6  or  7  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
He  also  ought  to  have  low  ball  and 
^ance  to  travel  the  country  making 
spe<  ches.  Why  not?  His  agents  always  de- 
maid  that  here. 


tria 
Court. 


patch 

f***  CHnrxn  Lrbutubc  CAUPAioif  Nms 
Suppoar 
To  offset  the  flood  of  Cmnmunlst  litera- 
ture which  U  pouring  through  North  China, 
the  Aid  Refugee  Chinese  Intellectuals  oraan- 
Izauon  is  planning  to  offer  the  printed  words 


Droofkt  ia  iIm  Sonthwett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Texas 

n^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  11.  1953 

Mt.   TEAGUE.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leavt   to  extend   my   remarks   in   the 


to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol-     R«^  ■»-  I  wish  to  include  an  arUcle  by     '"ilSl'^**""  twuted. 
lowing  editorial  from  the  St.  Paul  Dis-     ^^- '  'o^  Allan  May  which  appeared  in  " 


their  goats  and  have  borrowed  until  it  hurts 
even  the  bankers. 

It  hurts  other  Americans,  too,  I  thought 
as  I  stood  there  in  the  yard.  One  man's 
wealth  these  days  depends  on  a  lot  of  other 
people  being  well  off  also.  Unless  there  to 
help  a  complete  drought  like  this— that  ex- 
tends over  a  dusty  area  greater  than  that  of 
the  whole  of  Britain — obviously  could  have 
wide  and  serious   repercussions.    Help  has 

been  promised— feed,  credit,  price  support 

and  that  is  a  story  we  can  leave  to  Wash- 
ington. 

What  I  want  to  report  Is  that  where  Z 
was  I  did  not  hear  one  person  complain. 
Or  make  any  demands. 

The  moet  illuminating  comment  cam* 
from  Uncle  Bob. 

Uncle  Bob  U  a  rancher  of  character.  He 
Is.  strtctly  speaking.  Gran'daddy  Bob.  He  U 
nearly  ao  years  past  the  city  retiring  age 
but  he  Ukea  birthdays  so  much  he  pays  for 
his  own  birthday  party  each  ywr  and  in- 
vites most  everyone  he  can  think  of,  which 
I  Judge  to  be  most  everybody.  He  also  likes 
children  and  animals  and  birds  and  mechan- 
ical toya  and  being  natural  and  he  wears  his 


receit  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 

Mon  tor.  dealing  with  the  drought  being 

expe  rlenced  by  west  Texas: 

fiii«4<»»  HksT.  Dott:  Texmb  Has  thi  CotjaAO* 

(By  John  Allan  May) 

*w^  '****'  Txx.— There  was  silence.     And 
there  was  heat.    And  there  was  dust. 


•Thlall  separate  tbe  boys  from  tbe  men." 
said  Uncle  Bob. 

He  dldnt  say  It  meanly.  He  said  It 
toughly.  If  you  like,  but  I  thought  with 
courage.  ^^ 

Back  of  that  remark  was  a  family  berltaM 
of  ranching  and  half  a  century  of  prac^cia 
personal  know-how,  good  years,  bad  years, 
fine  years,  frightening  years,  and  Just  plain 
ordinary  workaday  so-so  years. 


(When  I  asked  Uncle  Bob  bow  many 
ranches  he  owned  he  rallied,  "Only  got  two 
now — gave  tbe  otbws  to  m'chlldren."  Such 
Is  Texas.) 

I  felt  the  same  quality  in  Tuff's  story  of 
bow  he  had  married  Winnie  Lou  as  a  reason- 
ably weU-to-do  man.  had  gone  on  a  honey- 
moon and  ntwmml  to  find  that  the  great 
depression  had  got  hitched  as  well,  and  the 
value  of  his  stock  was  down  more  than  75 
percent.  He  had  lived  well  and  he  had  also 
lived  hard.  And  be  was  still  a  rancher,  with 
the  best  Rambouillet  sheep  In  Val  Verde 
County,  and  probably  in  Texas  (which  means 
the  world). 

SUnding  there  alone,  an  Kngllabman  In 
Noel  Coward's  noonday  sun,  I  kicked  the  diist 
that  covers  Texas  with  the  toe  of  my  shoe 
and  looked  again  at  the  uncovered  rocks, 
tbe  dusty  scrub,  the  gray  parched  hills,  and 
I  felt  the  heaviness  of  the  heat  and  the  si- 
lence that  blanketed  the  ranch,  and  I 
thought  Texas  needs  help  all  right,  all  right. 
It  needs  help  and  it  needs  rain;  and  it  needs 
courage  and  it  needs  faith. 

Then  I  thought,  I  don't  know  if  the  peo- 
ple I  was  with  are  typical,  but  if  they  are 
(bless  them  for  their  kindness  and  ths  fun 
we  had)  if  they  are.  then  aU  Texas  retOly 
needs  Is  a  bit  of  help  and  a  lot  of  rain. 
Texas  has  the  rest. 
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IitrodactioB  of  OpcratHm  Doorstep 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEOL  M.  HARDEN 

or  ZNSXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBK8ENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  10. 1953 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  introduce  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congrbssiohal  Rxcoao 
the  preliminary  report,  by  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration  of  the  re- 
sults of  Operation  Doorstep,  which  the 
FCDA  has  Just  published  in  booklet 
form. 

As  the  first  Congresswoman  to  wit- 
ness an  atomic  burst,  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  Yucca  Flats  test  of  the 
effects  of  atomic  blast  on  typical  Ameri- 
can dwellings,  home-type  shelters,  and 
automobiles,  which  was  conducted  by 
PCn^A  in  cooperation  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

From  this  test  has  come  assurance 
that  home  shelters,  priced  within  the 
reach  of  every  householder,  can  and  will 
save  lives  in  case  of  an  attack  on  this 
country.  The  Operation  Doorstep  re- 
port strikes  a  note  of  faith  in  our  future 
ability  to  defend  our  homes  and  families. 

It  is  a  report  that  I  think  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  this  House.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  of  greatest  inter- 
est, not  only  to  those  who— like  msrself — 
have  experienced  the  reality  of  an 
atomic  explosion,  but  to  all  those  who 
have  read  or  heard  about  the  great  dan- 
gers which  threaten  our  country  in  these 
perilous  times. 

The  report  follows: 
Opoution  Doobstxp — ^A  Fxclimikaxt  Rkpobt 

BT    THX    FDBUI.   CXVn.    DXTIMSB    ASMIMIS- 
TBATION 

On  March  17,  1963.  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Admlntotration,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  conducted  a 
demonstration  and  limited  technical  tests 
of  typical  American  dwellings,  home-type 


shelters,  paassngw  vehicles,  and  devlees  for 
locating  the  air  saro  of  an  atotnlc  burst.  The 
tests  were  conducted  at  the  AEO  Nevada 
proving  ground  as  a  part  of  the  ABC  devel- 
opmental series.  Ibe  burst  was  from  a  800- 
foot  bomb  tower  and  had  a  yield  equivalent 
to  about  15,000  tons  of  TNT. 

oajBcnvn 

FCDA  test  program  objectives  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Two  Identical  frame  houses,  two-story, 
with  basement.  w»e  erected  in  Yucca  Flat  to 
determine  the  genoul  effect  of  atomic  blast 
on  certain  typical  American  houses,  and  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  inexpensive 
wooden  basement  shelters. 

Because  of  lack  of  funds,  the  houses  con- 
tained no  electric  wiring,  plim\bing,  heating, 
or  gas  piping.  The  Interiors  were  plastered 
but  not  painted.  The  wood  trim,  doors,  and 
floors  were  also  left  unfinished. 

The  test  was  necessarily  designed  to  Indi- 
cate the  structural  effects  of  blast  only.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  prevent  the  houses 
frcMn  burning,  since  fire  would  have  made 
difficult,  or  prevented,  postshot  evaluation 
of  structural  f  aUmre.  To  help  in  the  preven- 
tion of  fire,  both  houses  were  given  white 
exterior  finishes,  and  windows  facing  the  ex- 
plosion were  equipped  with  aluminum  flnUH 
metal  Venetian  blinds.  The  pvupoee  was  to 
reflect  as  much  thermal  energy  as  possible. 
The  house  nearer  the  tower  was  roofed  with 
light  gray  cement-asbestos  shingles.  The 
other  house  had  light  gray  asphalt  shingles. 

Tbe  houses  were  spMuvely  furnished  with 
Government  surplus  fumitxve.  Store  man- 
nequins were  provided  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  private  concern. 

Bach  basement  included  one  lean-to  type 
shelter  and  one  comer  room  shelter.  The 
lean-to,  simplest  and  least  expensive  to  de- 
sign, used  about  $40  worth  of  materials.  The 
comer  room  shelter  used  about  $95  worth. 

Instrumentation  was  by  film  badges,  to 
determine  the  penetration  of  gamma  radia- 
tion into  the  basements.  About  100  badges 
were  used  in  each  basement  and  were  placed 
at  regular  intervals  to  give  measurements  at 
a  number  of  points.  Some  badges  were  In 
the  shelters.  The  ABC  provided  automatic 
motion-picture  cameras  to  provide  sequence- 
collapse  photographs. 

2.  Eight  underground  backyard-type 
shelters  were  tested  to  determine  their  resist- 
ance to  various  blast  pressiues,  and  to  check 
the  amount  of  protection  afforded  occupants 
from  gamma   radiation. 

The  shelter  nearest  the  blast  was  a  base- 
ment-exit type,  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
open  entrance.  It  was  located  1.250  feet 
from  the  bomb  tower,  at  an  expected  over- 
pressure of  45  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Next  in  line,  at  1.450  feet.  30  pounds  per 
square  Inch  overpressure,  was  a  covered- 
trench  tjrpe  Bhelter,  made  of  cinder  block 
with  H  reinforced-concrete  roof  slab  and 
open  entrance. 

A  cluster  of  five  other  outdoor  shelters 
was  located  at  1,800  feet,  at  an  expected 
overpreesure  of  20  poimds  per  square  inch. 

An  eighth  shelter,  covered-trench  type, 
cinder  block  with  concrete  roof,  open  en- 
trance, was  located  at  3.500  feet,  next  to 
the  first  house.  The  materials  for  this 
shelter  cost  about  $180. 

TUB  shelter  at  1.450  feet  had  4  feet  6  In- 
ches of  earth  cover.  AU  other  shelters  had 
3  feet  of  earth  cover. 

The  tested  home  shelter  designs  have  been 
made  available  to  the  pubUc  in  an  ofllclal 
FCDA  manual.  Home  Shelta«  for  Family 
Protection  in  an  Atomic  Attack. 

Film  badges  to  record  gamma  radiation 
and  temperature-sensitive  strips  to  record 
heat  were  placed  in  the  ahelters.  Lack  of 
funds  prevented  Instrumentation  of  ths 
shelter  interiors  for  air  pressiire,  mannequin 
motion,  and  wall  and  roof  diq>laoement. 

Store  mannequins  were  fflaeed  In  ahelters 
at  each  range.    TUe  mannequins  at  1.260. 


1.460.  and  1,800  feet  were  weighted  with 
sand  at  their  legs. 

8.  A  variety  of  typical  passenger  oars  was 
tested.  In  addition,  three  maU  trucks  be- 
longing "to  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  were 
exposed  at  three  ranges.  Evaluation  of  re- 
sults will  be  made  In  a  separate  report. 

4.  Four  types  of  air  sero  locaters  were 
given  an  Initial  test.  These  are  devices  for 
locating  the  air  aero  of  an  atomic  burst  by 
means  of  thernuU  radiation, 

axSULTS 

BUut  effect  on  hotisea 

FCDA  engineers  expected  that  the  house 
at  3,500  feet  would  coUapse  and  that  the 
house  at  7300  feet  would  sxistaln  some  dam- 
age. By  placing  a  house  in  a  location  where 
coUapse  was  expected,  it  would  be  possible 
to  test  thb  protective  value  of  the  base- 
ment shelters.  Since  no  dwellings  of  this 
type  had  ever  been  expoeed  to  atomic  blast 
imtll  the  March  17  shot,  the  degree  of  dam- 
age to  the  far  house  could  not  be  accurately 
predicted. 

The  near  house  collapsed  as  exp>ected. 
Th«  first  story  was  completely  demolished 
and  the  second  story,  which  was  very  badly 
damaged,  dropped  down  on  the  first  floor 
debris. 

Although  the  living  room  and  kitchen 
areas  had  broken  through  into  the  base* 
ment.  the  rest  of  the  area  was  compara- 
tively clear.  Neither  basement  shelter  suf- 
fered any  damage  worth  noting.  Manne- 
quins In  the  shelters  were  not  moved  or 
harmed.  On  the  other  hand,  mannequins 
in  the  flrst-floor  rooms  were  badly  damaged 
and  some  were  so  trapped  by  debris  that 
they  could  not  be  readily  removed.  The 
house  was  90-96  percent  destroyed. 

The  dwelling  at  7.500  feet  remained  stand- 
ing, although  it  was  badly  damaged. 

The  basement  showed  no  damage  except 
to  windows  and  the  basement  door  and 
frame.  The  shelters  were  intact.  Man- 
nequins in  the  shelters  wtm  undisturbed. 

Mannequins  In  dining  and  living  rooms 
were  thrown  about  considerably,  with  only 
one  appearing  undisturbed.  Heads  of  the 
mannequins  were  generally  pockmarked 
and  clothing  was  cut  by  flying  glass.  Some 
mannequins  had  evidence  of  more  serious 
InJtUT,  such  as  holes  the  size  of  a  quarter. 

Blast  effect  on  shelters 

The  basement-exit  type  reinforced-con-~ 
Crete  shelter  at  1.250  feet  showed  no  dam- 
age whatever.  The  weighted  diunmy  was 
broken  in  half,  but  the  chUd  manneqviln. 
although  thrown  to  the  floor,  was  not 
marked  or  damaged  in  any  way. 

The  covered-trench  shelter  at  1.450  feet 
was  undamaged.  The  mannequin  Inside  waa 
not  distiu-bed. 

The  covered-trench  shelter  with  concrete 
roof  at  1.800  feet  was  undamaged.  The 
manneqiiin   inside  was  not  disturbed. 

The  remaining  shelters  at  1,800  feet  and 
the  shelter  at  3,500  feet  showed  no  damage 
of  any  kind,  even  thoxigb  two  had  closed  en- 
trances. 

Rescue  operations 

Tbe  need  for  trained  civil-defense  rescue 
teams  and  rescue  operations  following  an 
atomic  bombing  was  shown  by  the  entrap- 
ment of  the  mannequins  in  the  house  3,500 
feet  from  the  bomb  tower.  The  mannequins 
In  the  living  room  of  the  house  were  par- 
tially or  completely,  buried  under  debris. 

While  It  appears  obvioiis  that,  had  they 
been  human  beings,  they  would  have  been 
severely  injured  or  killed,  it  would  never- 
theless have  been  necessary  to  effect  rescue. 

The  mannequins  which  were  seated 
around  the  table  In  tbe  dining  room  of  the 
house  were  entrapped  In  such  a  manner  that 
rescue  would  have  been  much  more  dilllcult. 
Large  sections  of  the  second  story  of  the 
bouse  completely  eovsred  tbe  area  in  which 
they  were  entrapped.  Access  to  all  the  man- 
nequins could  have  been  obtained  by  trained 
clvll-defense  raseos 
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TJtermal  effect 

The  ll«ht  UKt  heat  radiated  by  the  tarn* 
axrtred  at  the  eame  Inetant.  The  i^are  Im- 
mediately lighted  the  houee  for  the  ABO 
camera.  TIm  thermal  radiation  striking  Into 
tlM  tnuft  of  the  houee  required  a  fraetUni  of 
a  aeconi  to  ahow  any  effect. 

Then  a  eolld  hiaek  emoke,  colored  by 
Charred  wood,  buret  out  of  the  croee  elate  of 
the  wooden  ahuttera  which  were  folded  back 
against  the  walle.  Kleewhere  the  heary 
boards  of  the  front  walls  still  showed  no 
effect.  At  a  later  Instant,  the  whole  front 
of  the  hoiise  began  to  ooze  the  smoke.  A 
woOA  black  layer  rolled  up  the  ftont  of  the 
bouse  and  hid  It  momentarily.  The  adjacent 
air  aeemed  at  reat.  The  blast  was  still  on  the 
way  from  the  burst. 

The  blast  did  not  blow  any  flre  out.  Be- 
fbre  It  arrived,  the  thermal  effects  had  plainly 
run  their  course  and  the  smoke  ceased.  For 
a  split  second,  the  house  clearly  presented  a 
charred  front,  without  either  flame  or  smoke. 
Tlien  the  blast  ware  arrived. 

The  house  did  not  b\irn. 

Xadiotion 

When  any  atomic  device  Is  detonated, 
there  are  two  radiation  phases.  At  the  In- 
stant of  detonation  and  for  slightly  over  a 
minute  thereafter,  radiation  Is  emitted.  This 
la  termed  "initial  radiation."  It  coooslste  ot 
both  radiant  energy  and  components  of 
mtoaiM. 

Meanwhile,  the  burst  rlsea.  carrying  with 
It  particles  of  radioactive  matter.  In  a  low 
burat.  aome  material  from  the  ground  la 
made  radioactive  by  nevrtron  bombardment 
and  aucked  up  Into  the  column.  As  the  pre- 
vailing wind  movea  the  bomb  cloud,  the  par- 
tlclea  drift  to  the  ground.  Tbeee  partlclea 
constitute  "fall-out"  and  are  responsible 
for  moat  of  the  realdual  radioactivity.  The 
radiations  they  emit  are  generally  of  the 
aame  nature  as  those  thrown  off  by  the 
buret  Itself  during  the  Initial  phase. 

Since  the  detonation  of  March  17  waa 
from  a  300-foot  steel  tower,  considerable 
fall-out  was  expected.  What  was  not  ex- 
pected, however,  was  that  an  unfavorable 
wind  "would  dump  the  fall-out  precisely  on 
the  line  of  the  FCXIA  test  structuree  and 
cara. 

The  particles  of  radioactive  material  fell 
to  earth  in  a  relatively  narrow  path  with  the 
FCDA  base  Une  at  Its  center.  Elsewhere  In 
the  area  the  level  of  radioactivity  was  not 
exceaalve,  and  personnel  ot  various  classified 
projects  conducted  during  the  shot  were 
able  to  move  in  and  o\it  of  the  area  In  a 
manner  normal  to  such  testa. 

The  AEC  test  organisation  and  the  atont- 
lc-«nergy  program  have  established  general 
rules  on  the  maxlmvim  amount  of  radiation 
to  which  a  person  can  be  expoeed.  Tlieee 
levels  are  designed  to  protect  persoxmel  who 
work  continually  with  radiation  and  are 
known  as  Industrial-safety  levels. 

FCDA  Is  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
ASC  levels,  as  they  apply  to  normal  activity. 
However.  In  case  of  disaster  the  situation  Is 
altered,  and  civil-defense  teams  may  ac- 
cept much  higher  expceures  If  necessary  to 
perform  rescue,  flrat  aid.  and  other  dvll- 
defense  dutlee. 

A  abort  time  after  the  ahot,  a  team  of  five 
men  went  Into  the  FCDA  area  to  Inspect 
the  residence  at  7,500  feet.  They  remained 
l<»g  enough  to  determine  whether  the 
dwelling  woiUd  be  structurally  safe  for  ob- 
servers to  inspect.  Their  radiation  dosage 
was  only  one-third  of  the  total  dosage  al- 
lowed by  the  test  organization.  In  other 
words,  had  rescue  or  other  civil-defense  work 
been  necessary,  thla  team  could  have  re- 
mained three  tlmee  as  long  without  evea 
exceeding  permissible  Industrial  levels. 

In  an  emergency,  teams  could  have  worked 
la  the  area  for  several  hours  without  con- 
sideration of  replacing  them  with  fresh 
teams. 

During  the  first  day.  winds  shifted  tba 
contaminated  material  and  kept  larela  tklgJx 


enoug]  k  ao  that  tba  tact  organisation  would 
not  alow  Ob— iiufs  to  Inspect  the  FCDA 

■feruefciiraa. 

Bow  rrm;  the  oheerTera  were  taken  down 
a  road  paralleling  the  FCDA  test  line  In  or- 
der «o  obaerra  the  bouses  from  a  cloaer 
range.  The  observers  rode  and  walked  to 
the  1  )-mllllroentgen-per-hour  line.  Be- 
yond ihls  line,  according  to  test  organiza- 
tion n  les,  protective  Nothing  must  be  worn. 
This  I  rotectlve  clothing  is  not  intended  to 
preven  t  exposure  of  the  wearer  to  radiation 
but  t<>  keep  his  own  clothee  unoontami- 
nated  by  radioactive  dust. 

The  film  badgee  did  measure  Initial  gam- 
ma ra4  nation  from  the  burst  but,  unexpect- 
edly, :  all-out  dropped  Into  the  area  and 
some  (ontaminated  dust  blew  into  shelters 
and  n  aldences.  The  badges  also  recorded 
gammi  \  radiation  from  the  fall-out.  By  the 
time  ladges  could  be  recovered,  they  had 
also  be  en  exposed  to  about  SO  hours  at  resid- 
ual ad  Ivity.  Readings  Inside  the  basements 
of  tha  dwellings  and  inside  the  outdoor 
shelter  i  averaged  ooe-tenth  of  thoee  outside. 

Besclts  of  the  portion  of  the  test  con- 
cerned with  radiation  are  as  follows: 

1.  While  the  contamination  of  the  FCDA 
area  v  as  Inconvenient.  It  would  not  have 
serlouily  hampered  Civil  Defense  disaster 
operat  ons  in  a  real  emergency. 

3.  Povons  In  the  first-  and  second-floor 
rooms  at  the  near  house  would  have  received 
a  sevev  dose  of  Initial  radiation  from  the 
bxirst.  This  dose  would  probably  have  been 
sufflclc  nt  to  cavise  death  in  some  cases.  Per- 
sons li  the  basement  shelters  of  the  near 
house  would  have  been  almost  completely 
protac«d  from  initial  radiation.  However, 
had  persons  taking  shelter  In  the  basement 
been  f i  treed  to  remain  for  the  30-hour  period, 
an  unj  Ikely  contingency,  some  cases  of  radi- 
ation I  ickness  from  reeldual  radiation  might 
have  r  ssulted  with  recovery  expected  In  most 
cases. 

3.  Pirsons  in  the  first-  and  second-floor 
rooms  of  the  house  at  7.500  feet  would  have 
recelv«d  very  little  initial  radlatloiL  Per- 
sons ill  the  basement  should  have  received 
no  Inl  :ial  doeage,  and  even  30  hours'  exi>o- 
sure  t)  residual  activity  should  not  have 
serloui  ly  endangered  them. 

4.  Pdrsons  in  any  of  the  outdoor  shelters 
would  have  received  good  protection  from 
initial  radiation,  but  some  probably  would 
have  tecome  casualties  from  resldtial  radi- 
ation over  a  30- hour  period. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the  pro- 
tectloi  from  Initial  radiation  afforded  by 
both  cutdoor  and  basement  shelters  Is  pro- 
vided 3y  the  thickness  of  earth  cover  and 
other  lense  materials  which  the  radiation 
mxist  ]  lenetrate.  The  greater  the  thickness, 
the  gr(  ater  the  protection. 
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coMCLnaioNs 


on  the  first  or  second  floors  of  the 

kt  3.S00  feet  would  have  been  critically 

by  glass  and  debris,  if  not  killed. 

4xpoeiire  to  radiation  woxild  probably 

lioduced  illness  or  fatalities. 

1  he  other  hand,  persons  in  the  base- 

^lelters  of  this  bouse  would  have  been 

from  debris  and  harmful  initial 

and.  although  the  shelters  were  not 

tor  measuring  Increases  In  air 

It  la  believed  that  jvessurea  would 

ha)ire  been  harmful  to  the  himum  body. 

on  the  first  and  second  floors  of 

ho^ise  at  7,600  feet  would  have  sustained 

ranging  from  minor  to  critical,  with 

l4Jurlea  caused  by  fiylng  glass  and  other 


^ras 
equipped 


It  mtist  be  remembered  that 

no  fire.    Since  the  houses  were 

with  utilities  and  were  pro- 

from  direct  ignition  by  the  thermal 

of    the    exjtfosion.    no    conciuslona 

drawn  about  fire  which  might  have 

under  normal  oondltlona. 

probability,  persons  in  the  basement 

of  the  house  at  7,600  feet  would  have 

unbanned  even  in  caae  of  fire,  ea- 


pedaHy  had  tbey  been  provtdid  with  m  s«ap- 
cr  type  of  flre  extlngulaber. 

The  queatlan  ol  immadlata  aacape  ftam 
the  basement  of  the  house  at  3,500  feet  la 
much  more  donbtfoL  While  tba  normal 
basement  exit  waa  blocked  by  ddnrla.  tbar* 
was  a  siifBcient  gap  between  the  first-floor 
framing  and  the  bcwement  wall  to  aUow  tor 
aacape. 

KxcomcnfOATiONS 
Basement  shelterg 

(a)  Baaement  shelters  of  the  types  teated 
should  provide  retwonable  safety  for  occu- 
pants from  blast  and  falling  debrla  when 
such  shelters  are  in  frame  dwellings.  Mo 
final  conclusions  should  be  drawn  concern- 
ing the  safety  provided  by  such  shelte/a  in 
dwellings  of  brick  or  block.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  basement  shelters  are  ade- 
quate for  a  two-story  house  of  any  normal 
type  of  construction. 

(b)  Because  of  the  haaard  of  flre.  whether 
from  Initial  thermal  energy  or  damage  to 
live  utilities.  Kn  underground  shelter  whi^ 
is  open  to  the  basement  and  has  another 
opening  outside  the  house,  althoiigh  mora 
expenalve,  is  to  be  preferred  where  practi- 
cable. Such  a  shelter  la  the  underground 
basement-exit  type  tested  separately  as  part 
of  the  outdocv-Bhelter  program. 

Backyard  underground  sheltera 

Backyard  underground  shelters  of  the  type 
tested  should  provide  greater  protection  than 
the  basement  shelters  becauae  they  are  of  a 
stronger  construction.  Also,  because  of  their 
location  away  from  the  house,  there  is  less 
likelihood  that  the  shelter  exlU  would  be 
blocked,  an  Important  consideration  in  casa 
of  flre. 

All  shelter  dealgna  tested  are  beliaved  to 
be  adequate  to  wlthitand  blast  overpres- 
Bxires  of  at  least  20  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Relnforeed-concrete  basement-exit  shelters 
of  the  type  tested  should  withstand  ov«r- 
pressures  up  to  45  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Since  it  vraa  not  possible  to  instrument 
for  air  preestiree  inside  the  shelters,  no  con- 
clusions should  be  drawn  as  to  tte  safety  of 
occupants  In  the  high-pressure  regions 
closer  to  the  burst.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  persons  In  the  shelter  at  3,500  feet  would 
have  been  unharmed. 

The  shelters  would  provide  good  protec- 
tion from  initial  radiation. 
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Left  Sapport  Voice  of  AMcriui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MiSWACH  USliHa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBXSSNTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  July  IS,  19 Si 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial: 

VoicB  o*  AMaiira  Muar  Bi  BasioaaD 

With  all  the  trouble  the  Russians  are  htr^ 
ing  In  the  satellite  countries,  they  are  get* 
ting  one  big  break. 

But  for  an  unfortunate  set  of  circum- 
stances. United  States  propagandists  would 
be  taking  advantage  of  Russian  hard  luck 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

What  a  glorious  c^portunlty  to  point  out 
to  the  Indians,  the  Arabs,  the  Africans — all 
the  fencesitters  all  over  the  globe — that  the 
workers  and  farmers  were  rising  in  bare- 
fisted revolt  against  the  iron  regime  of  Moa- 
oow. 

Made  to  order  for  the  Voice  of  America. 

And  what  of  the  subject  behind  the  Iroa 
Curtain,  sitting  with  their  ears  glued  to  tbair 
^andestina  radioa.  waiting  for  a  word  oC 


help  and  guldanea '  firom  the  voice  ot  Uncle 

Sam?    What  are  we  telling  them? 

Nothing,  or  nest  to  nothing.  Right  at 
the  big  moment  when  the  Kremlin  wall  be- 
gan to  spring  cracks  all  over  the  place,  we 
were  caught  without  even  a  screwdriver  to 
widen  them. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  an  acute  ease  of 
laryngitis.  Harried  by  investigations  and 
resignations,  its  morale  shot.  Its  personnel 
slashed,  the  State  Department  Information 
program  is  in  no  position  to  speak  out  for 
America. 

This  hardly  seems  consistent  with  the 
hope  expressed  by  some  administration  lead- 
ers eventually  to  roll  back  the  Iron  C\irtain. 

The  sad  fact,  from  a  propaganda  view- 
point, seems  to  be  that  the  uprisings  of 
workers  against  Conununist  exploitation 
occurred  while  the  Blsenhower  admlnlNtra- 
tion  was  in  the  proceaa  of  trjring  to  reorgan- 
ize the  foreign  Infonnatlon  program  by  tak- 
ing it  out  from  under  the  Department  of 
State. 

That  could  be  a  very  good  thing.  The 
Brltlah  Broadcaating  Corp..  which  dpes 
an  effective  Job  of  selling  the  British  view- 
point on  the  international  airways,  operates 
entirely  apart  from  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

We  do  need  a  rehabilitated  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, loud  and  clear  and  full  of  oonfldence, 
and  we  need  it  soon. 


After  16  Yean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  IKDUMA 

IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  RXPRXSZNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1953 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rbcosd,  I  Include  a  splendid  speech 
made  by  the  valedictorian  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  Dartmouth  College  re- 
cently. I  am  proud  to  state  that  that 
valedictorian  is  Mr.  John  H.  Slgler.  from 
the  11th  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana, and  who  Uvea  at  6033  North  Park 
Street.  Indianapolis.  His  speech  was 
reproduced  in  the  college  paper  and  Is 
entitled  "After  16  Years."  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Arrsa  16  TBam 
(By  John  H.  Slgler) 

After  16  years  of  formal  education,  we 
have  come  today,  ctirlously  enough,  to  the 
most  formal  moment  of  all  to  end  the  for- 
mality. Ceremonies  are  important  perhaps 
not  in  themselves  but  because  they  symbolize 
in  a  few  brief  words  and  gestures  the  mean- 
ing of  wtuit  has  gone  before.  More  than 
that,  they  raise  men  up  by  reminding  them 
not  only  of  what  they  are,  but  what  they 
ought  to  be. 

Four  years  ago,  when  we  **rumbled  up  out 
of  the  valley  and  onto  the  plain"  we  came 
from  36  different  States,  and  from  14  foreign 
countries  to  a  Dartmouth  that  was  but  a 
name,  and  buildings  on  a  map.  Out  of  that 
rich  diveraity  of  background  and  experience 
we  participated  in  the  continual  search  for 
truth  which  has  been  the  traditional  posi- 
tion of  this  college  since  the  day  in  1771 
when  Beazar  Wheelock  stood  on  this  spot 
and  conferred  degreee  by  the  authority  of 
George  III  of  England.  Times  change  rap- 
idly, for  it  was  but  18  years  later,  in  1789. 
that  Oeorge  Washington  directed  a  letter  to 
President  John  Wheelock,  citing  the  Ideals 
of  this  democracy,  and  adding  that  "from 
this  seminary,  be  and  fellow  workers  wera 
to  derive  great  assistance." 


In  our  own  4  yeaiB  the  change  has  been 
Just  as  rapid,  and  accompanied,  too,  by  trag- 
edy. The  senior  class  that  we  first  knew 
bade  fareweU  to  the  college  "for  a  futiure 
unclouded  by  war,"  as  was  expressed  at  their 
commencement.  Within  the  month,  war  had 
come  again,  and  the  usual  September  greet- 
ing of  "how  was  your  simuner?"  had 
changed  to  anxiety  over  the  war  in  Korea, 
and  status  with  the  local  draft  board.  The 
meaning  of  that  change  in  attitude  was 
brought  home  to  us  early  this  year  when 
we  received  the  tragic  news  thst  one  of  the 
seniors  who  addressed  that  graduating  class 
of  1050  had  given  his  life  in  the  seemingly 
unending  struggle  that  freedom  wages  with 
thralldom.  If  there  be  one  clear  lesson 
we  have  learned  from  history,  it  is  that 
"clvUization  is  always  on  trial."  With  these 
maturing  years  has  come  a  clearer  recogni- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  of  world  lead- 
ership which  this  country  has  assumed,  and 
for  a  fut\ire  yet  precarious  and  uncertain,  we 
have  learned  to  accept  by  inward  responsi- 
bility the  burden  of  mUltary  service  which 
otir  generation  must  bear. 

The  most  abiding  possession  that  we  take 
with  UB  today  from  Dartmouth  is  a  constant 
awareness  of  that  Inward  responslbUity. 
"What  do  I  think  of  myself,  and  my  re- 
sponsibility?" Is  the  question  each  of  us  is 
asking  privately  today.  Perhaps  what  we 
have  realized  most  of  all  is  that  evU  is  not  so 
much  out  there  in  the  world  to  be  con- 
qviered,  but  quite  as  much  within  otirselves, 
when  we  sense  the  Irrepcu^ble  damage  that 
we  have  done  to  a  neighbor,  or  the  wound  we 
have  inflicted  on  a  friend.  Dartmouth  has 
taught  \u  that  a  freeman  Is  answerable  in 
the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  that 
choice  is  made  only  by  the  exercise  of  self- 
control,  and  self-restraint,  through  critical 
aelf-examlnation,  and  subsequent  self-de- 
velopment; for  it  is  only  through  self-im- 
provement that  all  social  improvement 
comes.  We  wiU  strive  in  vain  for  success 
and  happiness,  in  public  and  private  life, 
unless  each  of  us  can  continue  to  give  some 
kind  of  affirmative  answer  to  the  pointed 
question  that  one  of  the  great  issues  speak- 
ers addressed  to  us  thtu :  "If  you  come  knock- 
ing on  the  door  yourself.  wUl  you  find  any- 
one at  home?" 

It  is  that  "twilight  sleep  of  individuality'* 
which  hss  caused  much  of  the  hollowness 
and  emptiness  that  we  see  within  us  and 
around  us  today.  The  importance,  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual,  free 
from  the  flctlons  of  group  prejudice,  is 
what  Dartmouth  has  InstlUed  in  us.  It  is 
that  principle  which  has  been  contested  by 
the  avowed  totalitarianisms— whether  black, 
brown,  or  red— of  the  past  two  decades.  As 
long  as  our  educational  Institutions  con- 
tinue their  search  for  truth,  unswayed  by  the 
frantic  voices  of  the  hour,  and  based  on  the 
Importance  of  the  individual,  they  stand 
as  one  of  the  strongest  bastions  of  demo- 
cratic faith. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
only  valid  test  of  an  education  is  the  person 
it  has  produced.  There  is  more  than  casual 
import  In  the  use  of  the  word  "person." 
"The  person  is  an  individual."  said  Mark 
VanDoren.  "is  the  man  in  him.  the  thing 
that  politics  respects;  it  is  the  soiirce  of 
language;  it  is  the  explanation  of  love.  We 
praise  persons  for  the  virtues  in  them  which 
they  share  with  other  men." 

These  college  years  have  brought  their  mo- 
ments of  unhapplness.  and  failiue,  as  well 
as  this  moment  of  the  satisfaction  of  accom- 
plishment. What  we  regret  most  however 
are  not  these  failures,  but  the  moments  of 
indifferentism.  of  boredom,  that  if  allowed 
to  become  the  pattern  of  the  years  ahead 
will  turn  the  material  benefits  of  wealth 
and  succeaa  into  aabaa  in  the  mouth.  The 
power  of  an  education  comes  in  its  daily 
application  in  the  commiinities  in  which  we 
live.  One  does  not  become  familiar  with 
Ideals  by  precept  or  argumant  alone,  but  by 


active  oommitmenta.  In  a  frightened  and 
disillusioned  age,  nothing  is  so  impreaslve 
and  convincing  as  a  living  example.  The 
supreme  challenge  the  llberaUy  educated 
man  faces  today  is  to  put  hope  back  into 
human  hearts. 

It  is  said  that  an  educated  man  should 
be  able  to  hear  the  march  of  the  ages.  Let 
MB  keep  our  ears  attuned  to  the  footfalls  of 
the  persons  around  us  too.  Let  it  begin  to- 
day with  the  first  steps  that  we  take  as  we 
Join  the  unbroken  procession  of  184  Dart- 
mouth graduating  classes.  "Though  round 
the  girdled  earth"  these  footsteps  lead,  "show 
an  affirming  fiame."  Let  that  dedication  by 
each  of  us  be  our  fareweU  to  Dartmouth. 


New  Jersey  Assembly  Committee  Makes 
a  Report  on  Camden-PluladelpkU 
Bridf e  Giatroversy  After  Secret  Meet- 
inc  With  Ofidals  of  Delaware  River 
Port  Anthority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


OF  MXW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESZNTAT1VE8 
Tuesday,  July  14. 19Si 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
considering  the  report  of  the  assembly 
commission  it  is  Important  to  first  give 
attention  to  the  resolution  that  was 
passed  by  the  assembly  under  which  the 
commission  was  appointed. 

The  resolution  was  preceded  by  several 
recitals  of  acknowledged  facts  that  gave 
a  basis  for  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 
They  were  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  has  been  commonly  believed  by 
many  citizens  of  New  Jersey  that  the  motor- 
vehicle  tolls  for  travel  over  the  Camden- 
Philadelphia  Bridge  would  be  collected  to 
such  amounts  only  as  would  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  operating  costs  of  the  bridge  and 
to  amortize  the  indebtedness  Incurred  in  its 
construction;  and 

Whereas  on  May  20,  1963,  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority  passed  and  prohiul- 
gated  a  resolution  increasing  said  tolls  from 
30  cents  to  26  cents,  to  become  effective  on 
or  about  June  35.  1968;  and 

Whereas  it  is  generally  understood  that  by 
reason  of  the  great  Increase  in  traffic  over 
said  bridge  during  the  last  few  years  the  pres- 
ent tolls  are  completely  adequate  for  the 
purp>ose8  for  which  they  are  to  be  collected 
and  the  citizens  of  Camden  County  and  the 
municipal  officials  of  the  various  munici- 
palities within  the  county  are  desirous  that 
a  public  hearing  or  hearlngk  be  held  at  which 
the  facts  and  matters  pertaining  to  said  in- 
crease may  be  discussed  and  the  reasons 
therefor  ascertained. 

Following  the  above  recital,  the  reso- 
lution provided,  first,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conunlssion  of  four  members; 
second,  to  investigate  and  Inquire  into 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surroimd- 
ing  the  toll  increase  on  the  Camden- 
Philadelphia  Bridge  proposed  by  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority  and  all 
matters  related  thereto,  and  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  or  hearings  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  such  proposed  increase 
and  the  probable  effect  thereof  upon  the 
public,  and  to  report  its  findings  there- 
on to  the  general  assembly. 

The  necessity  of  having  a  puMie  hear- 
ing to  determine  whether  the  recent 
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to  derive  great  assistance." 


Ideals  by  precept  or  argument  alone,  but  by     tag  to  determine   wnetner   we   ircnifc 
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•cUon  of  the  DeUware  River  Port  Au- 
thority in  raising  toll  rates  on  the  Cam- 
den-Philadelphia Bridge  by  25  percent 
was  reasonable  and  Just,  was  plain  and 
Impelling,  therefore  the  general  assem- 
bly unanimously  adopted  the  above  reso- 
lution. ^  ^  ^ 
The  right  of  the  public  to  be  heard  had 
been  refused  by  the  port  auttiorlty.  Nor. 
was  there  any  tadication  that  it  had  any 
tatention  to  grant  such  a  hearing.  Its 
attitude  in  this  respect  is  no  different 
than  that  of  bureaucratic  government 
wherever  it  exists.  When  any  board, 
commission,  department,  authority,  or 
governmental  agency  of  any  kind  or 
character  is  not  elected  by  the  people. 
and.  Is  given  power  or  authority,  there 
is  usually  a  disposition  upon  the  part 
of  such  to  itile  In  a  totalitarian  way. 
Too  often  the  public  is  considered  as 
having  no  right  to  be  heard.  There  is 
nothing  more  destructive  of  good  gov- 
ernment than  this  attitude. 

On  Monday.  May  25,  1953.  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  New  Jersey  ad(^ted  the 
above-mentioned  resolution  and  thereby 
provided  for  a  public  hearing  of  the 
matter.  In  comsequenee  thereof,  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house  held  a  hearing.  It  was  a 
sort  of  "here  is  yovu-  hat  what  is  your 
hurry"  affair.  Only  a  few  hours  was 
devoted  to  this  important  matter  that 
affected  in  such  a  vital  way  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  southern  New  Jersey 
and  the  users  of  the  bridge  from  else- 
where. It  was  such  a  hurry-up  proceed- 
ing that  no  real  study  or  consideration 
could  have  been  given  to  the  subject. 

But,  what  was  even  worse  was  the 
action  of  the  commission  chairman  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 
in  arranging  and  holding  a  secret  meet- 
tog  at  the  ofDce  of  the  port  authority  in 
Camden.  N.  J.  This  was  a  closed  meet- 
ing to  the  sblctest  sense  of  the  word. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  attend  except 
the  commission  members  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  port  authority.  The 
public  was  ruled  out.  No  representative 
of  the  municipal  bodies  or  organizations 
opposing  the  action  of  the  port  authority 
were  permitted  to  participate  or  even 
attend.  The  public  press  was  denied 
admission.  Why  all  this  secrecy? 
There  must  have  been  a  reason,  but. 
certainly,  it  could  not  have  been  any 
Justifiable  reason.  I  am  aware  of  the 
reason  given  in  the  public  press  by  the 
chairman  of  the  assembly  commission, 
but,  if  it  was  only  the  desire  for  some 
clarification  of  a  certain  potot.  then  why 
could  it  not  have  been  done  to  public? 
Why  did  it  require  several  hours  of  con- 
ference? The  public  is  justified  to  hav- 
tog  its  own  idea  of  the  reason.  For  my- 
self, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  held 
to  enable  the  representatives  of  the  port 
authority  to  go  over  with  the  legislative 
commission  the  report  to  be  made  by  it 
to  the  assembly  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, and  make  certain  it  was  generally  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  port  author- 
ity. If  the  authority  did  not  write  the 
report,  it  at  least  was  given  the  oppor- 
timity  to  assist  to  its  final  review.  Of 
course,  the  assembly  commission  was  not 
violating  any  law  m  doing  so,  but,  to  my 


opi  Dion  was  vlolatto«  Its  duty  to  the  pab- 
Ue  It  was  public  business  and  there 
wa  I  no  Justification  for  the  secrecy  that 
wa  i  practiced.  It  cannot  help  bxrt  leave 
an  unanswered  question  to  the  public 
mi  id.  Why  was  a  secret  meeiiruj  held? 
7nder  the  circumstances  I  have  men- 
tic  aed.  which  Immediately  preceded  the 
mi  king  of  the  report,  it  seems  to  me  that 
th(  I  commission  violated  its  duty  to  the 
pu  )Iic  and  thereby  destroyed  confidence 
to  its  flndtogs. 

,  Ln  examination  of  the  report  shows  an 
ab  lolute  failure  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  facts  upon  which  it  should  have 
be((n   based.    These   were  ignored   evi- 
de  itly  because  of  a  desire  to  look  f  avor- 
ab  y  upon  the  action  of  the  port  author- 
ity     If  serious  consideration  had  been 
gi^  en  to  past  revenues  and  a  reasonable 
es  imate  of  future  traffic  and  resultant 
to  ireased  revenues,  it  would  have  shown 
th  it  under  no  reasonable  determination 
coild  there  be  justification  of  the  in- 
cr  »sed  toll  rates  as  reasonable  and  Just 
Tl  le  report  contained  no  good  reason  to 
justify  the  issuance  of  $100  million  in 
bends  to  construct  a  $90  million  bridge; 
nt  r  why  the  bonds  should  have  been  is- 
sued  Immediately  to  the  full  amount 
wi  ten  the  expenditures  would  be  spread 
o^  er  a  period  of  years;  nor  why  the  bonds 
st  ould  have  been  Issued  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
pioximately  3Vi  percent,  when  if  the 
bends  had  been  sold  by  a  full  competl- 
ti  'e  procedure,  the  rate  of  toterest  could 
ai  id  should  have  been  lower;  nor  why  an 
estra  $10  million  of  bonds  was  issued 
OC  tensibly  to  pay  off  an  equal  amount  of 
b<  nds  outstanding  at  a  1  percent  toterest 
n  te.  and  for  the  payment  of  which  there 
WIS  already  to  existence  a  fund  stiffl- 
ci  ;ntly  large  enough,  with  the  surplus  to 
b<  gatoed  this  year,  to  pay  off  the  exlst- 
ir  g  bonds  to  f  ulL    AH  of  this  has  meant 
ez  tra  cost  to  the  public.    Why  was  there 
SI  ch  a  total  lack  of  good  bustoess  judg- 
ment? 

To  be  fair  to  the  assembly  commis- 
si )n,  I  must  admit  that  it  was  right  to 
iti  conclusion  that  the  port  authority  was 
subject  to  criticism  for  not  having  held 
alpublic  heartog.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
irj  view  of  the  failure  of  the  assembly 
commission  to  make  any  findings  on  the 
blsis  of  the  facts  presented  to  it  by  pub- 
li( :  officials  from  south  Jersey,  and.  ignor- 
iig  the  real  issue,  namely,  are  the  In- 
ci  eased  tolls  reasonable  and  Just,  that  to 
criticize  the  port  authority  for  not 
h>ldtog  a  hearing  was  only  a  slap  on 
tl  le  wrist.  What  the  public  wanted  and 
e:  ^pected  was  a  finding  that  the  toll  rates 
w  ere  not  r^sonable  and  Just,  and  the  to- 
ti  oduction  of  legislation  that  would  en- 
a1  )le  the  Wate  legislature  to  give  notice 
U  all  concerned  that  it  was  not  to  ac- 
C(  »rd  with  the  action  of  the  port  author- 
it  sr.  What  the  public  wanted  and  ex- 
pected was  worthwhile  and  tangible 
a;tion  that  would  help  the  people  to 
tlieir  fight  against  the  unjust  actkm  of 
t^e  port  authority. 
It  is  our  hope  and  expectancy  that 
le  Secretary  of  the  Army  will  give  full 


til 

c  tnsideration  to  all  of  these  questions  as 
e  ements  having  a  direct  relationship  to 
d  >termintog  whether  the  increased  tolls 
a  :e  reasonable  and  just. 


Tke  Proposed  AiMsdiMirt  to  ^stotti 
SimpUfcatioB  Act  Settiu  Up  S<»-C«Iled 
Injury  Test 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASSACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  IS.  1953 

B4r.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  \mder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  todude 
the  following  statement: 
BrATSMSMT  or  CoMoanaicAir  Tboius  J.  LAiot, 

DKMocaAT  ov  Massach  usnia,  OpposofO  ma 

So-Caixb>  iNJXTaT  Tsar  to  Conirr«RVAiiiHo 

Dtrrr  Statute  Takxn  Pbom  H.  R.  B60a  axd 

Intsoduckd  as  an  Amzitdmemt  to  H.   R. 

6877,  TH«  CtwroMs  SmwJFiCATiow  Act  am 

1953 

This  bill  has  a  Tery  attractive  title. 

No  one  la  opposed  to  the  general  purpose 
of  thinning  out  of  the  jungle  of  customs 
laws,  which  has  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years.  Trade  Is  strangled  by  too  many  regu- 
lations. 

However,  as  In  all  legislation,  we  must 
watch  out  for  the  Innocent-looking  amend- 
ments that  sometimes  sUde  In  unseen  at  the 
last  moment. 

I  see  by  the  hearings  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of  June 
1,  suggested  that  a  draft  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Tariff  Act  be  considered.  It 
provides  that  covmtervalling  duties  should 
be  imposed  only  where  injury  exists,  or  is 
threatened,  to  a  domestic  Industry.  That 
amendment,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  introduced  as  H.  R.  5602,  by 
Mr.  EBKSHABTza.  would  amend  H.  R.  6877, 
the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1963. 

Section  303  now  req\ilres  the  Impoeltton 
on  imports  of  countervailing  duties  equiva- 
lent in  amount  to  the  amount  of  any  bounty 
or  grant,  directly  or  indirectly  paid  or  be- 
stowed In  the  country  of  origin,  by  the 
government  of  that  country  or  any  of  Its 
political  subdivisions  or  by  any  private  per- 
sons or  agencies,  upon  the  manufactxire  or 
export  of  the  article  or  merchandise  Im- 
ported here.  The  amount  of  the  counter- 
vailing duty  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  imposition  of  such 
coimtervailing  duties  is  mandatory. 

Under  the  amendment  under  considera- 
tion. mandat<MTr  would  be  changed  to  dis- 
cretionary. 

On  May  6.  1963,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  deemed  it  necessary  to  impose  an 
18  percent  coimtervailing  duty  on  Uruguayan 
wool  top. 

Previous  to  that,  on  March  23,  a  delegation 
from  the  CIO.  of  Lawrence,  met  with  two 
members  of  President  Klsenhower's  Cabinet 
to  find  ways  and  means  for  the  relief  of  the 
hard-hit  woolen  and  worsted  industry. 
Amoiig  other  recommendations  to  help  the 
mUl  cities  of  New  ETngland.  which  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  surplus  labor  In  the 
Nation,  was  this  pertinent  one.  The  CIO 
urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  estab- 
lish coxmtervailing  rates  on  import  of 
worsted  tope.  Several  countries,  particularly 
Uruguay,  have  been  utiliaing  multiple  ex- 
change rates  to  force  the  sale  of  worsted 
tope  in  the  United  States,  both  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  local  wool  industry  and  to  the 
harm  of  the  American  worsted  combing 
Industry. 

Why  does  the  Treasury  DepartoMnt  now 
reverse  Its  position,  when  the  woolen  worsted 
Industry  is  stUl  depressed? 

New  England  does  not  favor  quotas,  but 
tt  does   expect  some   tariff   protection   tat 
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languishing  industrlee  that  win  be  hurt 
still  further  by  extrageneroiis  tariff  conces- 
sions for  their  direct  eompetttors. 

In  other  words,  otir  Oovemment  is  favor- 
ing Imports  of  wool  tops  subsidised  by  a 
foreign  government,  and  thereby  discrim- 
inating against  our  domestic  woolen  Indus- 
try. We  ask  only  that  our  textile  Industry 
be  enabled  to  compete  on  a  fair  and  equal 
basis,  without  having  Its  own  Government 
turn  against  It  by  welcoming  the  Import  of 
wool  tops  that  are  able  to  undersell  ours 
right  here  in  the  United  States,  because  of 
the  hidden  subsidies  that  put  omc  own  manu- 
f  actxirers  at  such  a  disadvantage. 

It  is  difBcult  to  understand  why  Uruguay 
and  the  United  States  should  gang  up 
against  the  mill  cities  and  mill  workers 
within  the  United  States. 

It  doesnt  make  sense  when  the  Oovem- 
ment that  is  supposed  to  represent  us  helps 
thriving  industries  that  don't  need  help  and 
at  the  same  time  goes  out  of  its  way  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  those  industries 
that  are  fighting  for  survival. 

The  proposed  amendment,  setting  up  a  so- 
called  Injury  test  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  counter- 
vailing duties  are  Imposed.  Implies  that  there 
is  some  doubt  whether  an  "Injury"  is  In 
effect. 

During  19S2,  over  20  million  pounds  of  wool 
tops  were  imported,  or  10  times  the  rate  of 
1949,  at  a  time  when  the  consumption  of 
apparel  top  In  the  United  States  decreased. 
For  years  now  we  have  been  begging  for 
some  understanding  of  the  depressed  New 
England  textile  Industry  and  its  serious  un- 
employment problem.  We  have  been  told 
that  we  would  be  given  some  constructive 
help,  but  none  is  forthcoming.  Instead,  we 
have  to  battle  against  legislation  such  as  the 
present  amendment  which  would  worsen  our 
precarious  position. 

This  amendment  would  set  up  an  "Injury 
test,"  all  right,  one  that  would  do  further 
damage  to  our  woolen-worsted  Industry. 

For  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  any 
weakening  of  the  mandatory  provisions  of 
section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Countervailing  duties  are  necessary  to 
overcome  foreign-subsidized  imports  that 
threaten  a  basic  Industry — textiles — which 
Is  having  enough  real  troubles  of  its  own 
without  having  to  fight  off  this  unfair  com- 
petition behind  its  back. 


bcreascd  Toll  Rates  on  CamJea-PkiU- 
delpbia  Bridf  e  Not  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jvly  14. 1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  the  contention  of  opjwnents  to 
the  proposed  tocrease  of  25  percent  to 
tolls  on  the  Camden-PhUadelphia  Bridge 
that  such  was  not  necessary.  It  has 
been  claimed,  and  now  the  figures  jus- 
tify it,  that  the  former  rate  was  sufficient 
for  all  expenses  and  would  provide  a  sub- 
stantial surplus. 

The  increased  toll  rates  put  into  ef- 
fect by  the  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
ity on  June  20  last  have  produced  be- 
tween that  date  and  July  6  an  added 
surplus  of  $70.48«.  This  is  above  what 
the  former  rate  would  have  provided. 
This  tocrease  of  $70,488  more  than  Jus- 
tifies the  claim  that  has  been  oonsist- 
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ently  made  by  opponents  of  an  tocreased 
rate  of  toll  all  through  the  controversy 
over  rates,  that  an  increase  above  the 
former  rate  was  not  necessary. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  toclude  a 
news  article  in  the  July  9  issue  of  the 
Courier-Post,  Camden.  N,  J.,  by  Joseph 
S.  Wells  that  sets  forth  in  great  detail 
the  facts,  figures,  and  the  conclusions 
therefrom  that  should  be  given  great 
weight  by  the  Secretary  cf  the  Army  and 
enable  him  to  find  that  the  tocreased 
rites  of  toll  are  not  reasonable  and  just. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Pivx-Cnrr  Bsioci  Toll  Hike  Pn^xs  Up  Added 

StrapLus     OF     $70,488     rot     AxTTHORmr — 

Pouczi  RATI  Sumcizirr  ros  All  Exfxnsks 
(By  Joseph  S.  Wells) 

The  extra  nickel  charged  motorists  on 
the  Camden  Bridge  since  June  20  has  {hto- 
duced  $70,488  for  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority. 

Although  not  reported  as  such,  this  $70.- 
488  actually  is  that  znndh  surplus  for  the 
Port  Authority  Inasmuch  as  untU  June  ao 
the  old  toU  rate  was  more  than  adequate 
to  cover  all  Authority  expenses.  Including 
bond  maturities  and  Interest. 

Prom  June  30  at  12.01  a  m.,  when  the 
toll  hike  went  Into  effect,  untU  July  0  at 
midnight  a  total  of  1,545.648  vehicles  crossed 
the  span,  the  Port  Authority  reported. 

Those  vehicles  produced  a  total  revenue 
of  $438,328  at  the  average  of  28.8  cents  for 
each. 

BTFrEXXNCE    IN    BUCPLT7S 

However,  under  the  old  20-cent  passenger 
vehicle  toll  rate  of  an  average  of  23.8  cents  for 
all  types,  this  traffic  volume  would  have 
caused  $387,840  to  be  deposited  at  the  toU 
gates. 

Consequently,  the  difference,  or  $70,488. 
is  "surplus." 

The  Port  Authority  has  pledged  itself  to 
construct  a  new  bridge  between  South  PhUa- 
delphia  and  Gloucester,  to  be  finished  some 
time  In  1957,  and  to  cost  an  estimated  $90 
million.  To  cover  the  cost  of  the  new  span, 
the  Authority  sold  that  amoimt  of  bonds 
and  added  an  additional  $10  mlUlon  in 
bonds  to  assure  redemption  of  the  present 
outstanding  Indebtedness  on  the  Camden 
Bridge. 

OLD  SATB  ADXQUATS 

Therefore,  none  of  the  surplus  receipts  iM 
necessary  for  bonds  and  interest  payments 
on  the  Camden  span  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
oelpte  collected  imder  the  old  toll  rate  were 
adequate  for  retirement  of  bonds  and  pay- 
ment of  Interest  as  they  became  due. 

The  dally  surplus  provided  by  the  extra 
five-cent  charge  has  averaged  about  $4,000, 
with  a  high  of  $5,369  on  June  30  and  a  low 
at  $2,115  on  July  5. 

During  the  17-day  period  the  Iwldge  also 
saw  a  dally  traffic  record  set  on  Jxme  21  when 
109,904  vehlclee  used  the  facility  and  paid 
$28,507  m  tolls,  n  these  same  vehicles  had 
crossed  the  span  while  the  20-cont  rate  for 
passenger  cars  was  In  effect,  the  motorlste 
would  have  paid  only  $26,157,  or  $2,350  less. 
Bsvnrus  rmcruATSs 

The  actual  toll  revenue  rate  throughout 
the  17  days  fluctuated  Instead  of  remaining 
at  28.8  cents  due  to  the  various  types  of  ve- 
hicular Uafflc.  U  the  heavy  truck  volume 
was  low.  for  instance,  the  prevailing  toU  rate 
would  be  low,  but  should  truck  traffic  be 
hl^.  then  the  ratio  would  Increase  corre- 
apondin^y. 

Therefore,  It  Is  Impossible  to  show  exactly 
what  the  overall  traflle  would  have  produced 
in  revenues  imder  the  old  toU  due  to  the 
varied  types  of  vehicles  and  rates  charged. 
However,  it  has  been  estimated  previously 
by  the  port  authority  the  (dd  toU  schedule 
produced  an  avera»B  of  23.8  cents  per  vehicle 


while  the  new  charges  wlU  provide  28.8  cent* 
each.    • 

During  the  same  17-day  period  in  1952  the 
Camden  Bridge  was  used  by  1,441,007  vehi- 
cles, which  paid  tolls  aggregating  $335,940. 
The  traffic  volume  was  104,538  less  and  rev- 
enue $102,388  less  for  the  same  dates  In  1952. 

The  25-percent  Increase  in  Camden  Bridge 
toUs  for  the  first  17  days  has  provided  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority  with  $70,488 
m  additional  revenue,  as  the  foUowing  table 
shows. 

With  vehicles  totaling  $1,545,543  for  the 
period,  the  port  authority  has  received  $438,- 
328  In  revenues  by  charging  an  average  ot 
28.8  cents  per  vehicle. 

If  the  tolls  had  renudned  at  previous  rates, 
or  an  estimated  23.8  cents  average  per  ve- 
hicle, the  traffic  volume  would  have  produced 
$367,840  In  revenue,  or  $70,488  less. 


Traffie 

ReoelpU 

Dste 

28.S-oent 
toU 

If  23.8- 
oent  toll 

Oaln 

Jane  30 . 

88,SS7 

100.004 
88,715 
79,816 
84,37* 
83.387 
02,396 
95,497 

107,699 
OaM2 
82.649 
00,113 
86,4«7 
06,183 
891752 
84.753 
05,216 

$33,704 

$21,07» 

•2,<3S 

Actual 

Ton 

June  a... -.- 

June  22 . 

Jane  23 

Jtinea4 ... 

S28,a)7 
26,261 
24.142 
35.190 
2i,0e8 
2?,  227 
22,728 
28.128 
atMO 
24.338 
•   2G,577 
25,788 
27,861 
23.623 
22,286 
27,368 

$36,157 
21,114 
18.996 
20.058 
19^849 
21.001 
25,442 
25, 6:12 
31.478 
10,647 
21,447 
20,570 
22,803 
21,361 
30,171 
22,681 

2,a50 

5^147 
6.146 
M33 

June  25 

5,209 

June  26 

June  27 ._... 

JuneX 

6.236 
2,714 
2.496 

June  29...  ... 

6,360 

June  30 

4.601 

July  1 

July  2 

Julys 

6,130 

8.189 
4.060 

July  4 

July  5 

July  6 

2.363 
2.116 
4,707 

Total 

1,M^60 

418.  S» 

3C7,840 

10,488 

Appeascncat  Alamode 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVINE.  (TKONSKI 

or  wiscowsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  July  IS,  1953 
Mr.  0*KONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend  my   remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Freda  Utley: 

Auocooa 


(By  Freda  Utley) 

The  peace-loving  Mr.  Nehru,  whose  con- 
cern for  small  or  underprlvUeged  Asiatic  na- 
tions does  not  extend  to  those  menaced  by 
Soviet  Imperialism,  has  pronounced  himself 
satisfied  that  the  United  Nations  will  be  able 
to  handle  the  South  Koreans.  This  state- 
ment by  our  Indian  mentor  followed  on  his 
criticism  of  the  United  States  for  allowing 
Syngman  Rhee  to  get  out  of  hand  and  de- 
noimce  the  armistice  which  sacrifices  his 
people  on  the  altar  of  appeasement.  No 
doubt  Nehru  is  rtght  in  believing  that  Indian 
troops  can  now  enter  Korea  without  getting 
hurt.  For,  as  a  Chinese  friend  of  mine  re- 
marked, on  hearing  that  General  CTark  had 
warned  the  Republic  of  Korea  that  the  U.  W. 
would  cut  off  food  supplies,  as  well  as  am- 
munition, should  It  continue  the  flght  for 
the  liberation  of  its  northern  countrymen: 
"Well  no  doubt  America  wlU  have  Uttle 
dlfflcvilty  in  defeaUng  the  South  Koreans." 

After  3  years  of  war  and  136.000  Aaer> 
lean    casualtle*.    »o»    to   ave*k   o(    the   a 
million  South 
who  have 
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tlfles  the  claim  that  has  been  consist- 
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ending  up  by  coercing  our  friends  Instead  of 
defeating  our  enemies.     All  the  oceans  of 
words  with  which  columnists  and  commen- 
tators, together  with  the  editorial  writers  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post, 
are  flooding  the  press  and  the  air,  cannot 
wipe  out  the  stain  of  America's  first  defeat. 
Howeverever  hard  the  Alsop  brothers  try 
to  convince  us  that  we  have  achieved  the 
main  pxuixiee  the  American  Government  had 
In  view,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  failed 
to  chastise  the  aggressors;  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  remain  In  occupation  of  North 
Korea  and  control  the  whole  country's  In- 
dustry and  power  supply:    that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  defied  the  United  Nations  with 
Impunity  by  openly  proclaiming  her  aid  to 
the  aggressors;   tliat  we  have  no  assurance 
even  that  the  American  and  other  allied  pris- 
oners In  Commimlst  hands  will  not  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  the  (German  soldiers  whom 
we  handed  over  to  Russia  In  1945,  many  of 
whom  are  today  still  In  Soviet  slave  labor 
camps;  that  the  anti-Communist  prisoners 
In  our  hands  are  to  be  subjected  to  terrible 
mental  pressxu-es  and  threats  to  their  fami- 
lies to  make  them  return  home,  and  rele- 
gated to  the  status  of  DP's  If  they  still  re- 
fuse. 

In  a  wOTd.  that  the  war  fought  at  such  huge 
cost  In  lives  and  money  has  achieved  less 
than  nothing.  We  may  for  the  moment  have 
survived  and  escaped  disaster,  which  Is  all 
that  the  appeasers  think  we  need  to  have 
done.  But  the  outcome  of  the  war  leaves  our 
enemies  more  confident,  our  friends  dis- 
heartened, and  the  mlddle-of-the-roaders 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  Is  little  hope 
tor  those  who  choose  our  side  In  the  struggle 
for  the  world. 

Even  Walter  Uppmann,  the  noblest  sophist 
of  them  all,  finds  It  a  bit  dlillcxilt  to  convince 
his  readers  that  at  long  last  the  Korean  war 
has  been  brought  to  an  honorable  and  ra- 
tional end.  For  although  so  many  of  our 
scribes  seem  to  be  Intent  on  obsctirlng  reality 
for  political  purposes,  or  simply  because  It 
Is  profitable  to  pwnder  to  the  hiunan  desire 
for  a  happy  ending,  there  are  stlU  a  sufficient 
number  of  honest  and  Intelligent  Journalists 
to  Insiire  that  the  truth  comes  out.  Cer- 
tainly, In  Washington  at  least,  no  one  who 
reads  David  Lawrence's  courageous  colvmin 
can  fall  to  be  aware  that  we  are  deserting 
a  gallant  ally  In  deference  to  a  shortsighted 
political  expediency  dictated  by  Winston 
Churchill  and  our  American  appeasers. 

Dean  Acheson  mxist  be  chuckling  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  Republican  Administration 
treating  Syngman  Rhee  and  his  people  In 
much  the  same  fashion  as  he  treated  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  antl-Communlst  Chinese. 
Our  former  Secretary  of  State  might  even 
claim  to  have  been  more  merciful  in  his 
treatment  of  China  than  his  successors  have 
been  with  regard  to  Korea.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning. General  Marshall  and  Dean  Ache- 
son  endeavored  to  force  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists to  submit  to  Moscow  without  In- 
eiUTlng  the  losses  and  sacrifices  which  a  war 
of  resistance  entails.  Our  Koreans  on  the 
other  hand  were  encowaged  to  fight,  and  to 
suffer  the  devastation  of  their  country.  In 
the  confident  hope  that  with  mighty  Ameri- 
cans fighting  beside  them  they  would  be  able 
to  liberate  and  unite  their  country. 

Now  we  tell  them  In  effect  that  their 
sacrifices  were  In  vain  since  this  was  never 
our  military  objective.  Yet.  In  his  June  7 
letter  to  Syngman  Rhee.  President  Elsen- 
hower falls  to  explain  why.  if  our  objective 
was  simply  to  push  the  Korean  Communists 
back  Into  North  Korea,  we  did  not  stop 
fighting  In  October,  1950,  when  this  task 
had  been  accomplished.  Nor  why  the  United 
Nations  declared  in  November,  1950,  that  It 
wotild  not  settle  for  less  than  its  long  pro- 
claimed objective  of  a  united  and  peaceful 
Korea,  and  gave  permission  for  General  Mac- 
Arthw  to  drive  to  the  Yalu. 

There  Is  an  Mnlnous  similarity  between 
our  past  Chinese  and  present  Korean  policies. 
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:  n  December,  1945  and  again  a  year  later 
:  "resident  Truman  told  oxu  Chinese  allies 
that  they  must  not  attempt  to  suppress 
<  ommunism  and  unify  their  country  by 
1  illitary  means;  and  that  no  American  aid 
T  rould  be  forthcoming  unless  and  until  they 
i  onned  a  coalition  goveriunent  with  the 
(iommunists.  On  June  7.  1953,  Elsenhower 
1  rrote  to  Syngman  Rhee  saying  that  he  must 
( Ive  up  any  idea  of  carrying  on  by  warfare 
1  tie  struggle  for  the  unification  of  Korea 
t  nd  should  Instead  pursue  this  goal  by  po- 
1  tlcal  and  other  measures.  He  further 
^'amed  the  South  Koreans  that  they  would 
fce  regarded  as  aggressors  should  they  at- 
t;mpt  to  liberate  North  Korea  by  force. 
E  Ince  it  cannot  be  Imagined  even  by  the 
n  oet  fatuous  optimist  that  Moscow  or  Peking 

V  ill  retreat  under  political  or  moral  pres- 
s  ires  after  having  successfully  stood  their 
ground  against  America's  armed  might,  Ei- 
senhower's letter  can  easily  be  construed  all 
o/er  Asia  as  advice  to  come  to  terms  with 
t  le  Kremlin. 

The  deadly  parallel  is  even  more  apparent 

VI  hen  one  recalls  how  General  Marshall  em- 
b  irgoed  arms  and  ammiinltion  to  the  Chi- 
n  »e  Nationalists  in  1946-47  when  they  were 
ii  a  position  to  defeat  the  Communists  with 
oi  a  aid.  In  Korea  we  not  only  failed  to  de- 
ll ver  arms  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  before  it 
was  attacked,  we  also  failed  to  supply  suffl- 
cJent  ammunition  to  oiu'  own  soldiers  after 
tlie  Korean  war  began.  And  our  American 
Cdmmanders  in  Korea,  like  Chiang  Kai-shek 
b  tiore  them,  were  forbidden  to  try  to  win  the 
wir  and  were  stymied  by  prolonged  truces. 
T  le  peace-at-any- price  pxDlicy,  begun  by  Tru- 
man  in  the  summer  of  1951  after  he  had 
recalled  General  MacArthur,  has  now  been 
a  rried  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The  argument  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Nsw  York  Times  and  others  who  speak  for 
E  igland,  that  we  mxist  defer  to  the  wishes  of 
oi  ir  allies,  is  manifestly  absiird.  Who  are  our 
al  lies?  The  British  who,  although  they  have 
cc  ntributed  some  soldiers,  have  continued  to 
trade  with  the  enemy  and  have  even  trans- 
p<irted  his  troops?  The  French,  who  have 
gl  ren  us  no  help  and  want  us  to  liquidate  the 
Korean  war  In  order  that  we  may  assume 
ttelr  burdens  In  Indochina?  India,  which 
his  contributed  nothing  but  sympathy  for 
th  e  Communist  side?  Or  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rei,  which  has  held  70  percent  of  the  line. 
aid  which,  in  Elsenhower's  own  words,  "has 
engaged  all  its  resources,  human  and  mate- 
rid.  In  a  struggle  which  will  go  down  in 
hlrtory  as  one  of  the  epic  struggles  of  our 
til  je"?  By  what  logic  can  we  consider  it 
le:ltlmate  to  dictate  to  those  who  have 
shu-ed  with  us  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
da  y.  while  deferring  to  those  who  have  been 
ov  r  allies  in  little  more  than  name? 

Ne  have  suffered  a  loss  of  national  pres- 
tij  e  so  grave  that  it  may  make  world  war  III 
insvitable.  The  Kremlin  must  now  believe 
th  it  it  is  at  liberty  to  try  the  game  again  any 
til  ne,  ansrwhere  in  the  world,  with  the  assur- 
an  ce  that  It  risks  nothing  worse  than  ending 
••  where  it  started.  It  is  as  if  In  a  poker 
ga|ne  one  player  knew  that  he  could  play  for 
highest  stakes  with  the  assurance  that  if 

wins  he  can  take  the  pot,  and  that  if  he 
he  will  have  to  pay  nothing.  We  still 
more  blue  chips  than  the  Kremlin,  but 

must  loee  in  the  long  run  if  Moscow  can 

to  bid  the  limit,  however  poor  its 

because  we  refuse  to  risk  anything. 

is  surely  the  meaning  which  the  Krem- 

wlll  read  Into  Eisenhower's  statement,  in 

June  3  report  to  the  Nation,  that  "there 

folng  to  be  no  risk  of  a  general  war,  be- 
a  modern  war  would  be  too  horrible  to 
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t  enator  Knowland,  alone  among  our  legls- 
•s,  has  dared  to  tell  the  American  people 
our  one  hope  of  avoiding  a  third  world 
Is  to  risk  it  while  we  are  stUl  stronger 
th^  our  enemies.    But  even  he,  no  doubt 
lef erence  to  Republican  Party  loyalty,  has 
adi  ised  Syngman  Rhse  to  give  In. 
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Lost  allies  are  not  merely  lost.  Sooner  or 
later  they  are  driven  to  Join  the  other  side. 
As  the  Korean  Ambassador  stated  on  Meet 
the  Press,  May  31,  every  nation  in  Asia  is 
waiting  to  see  which  side  Is  the  stronger. 
Can  one  doubt  that  Korea's  fate  will  lead 
the  realists  to  decide  that  some  sort  of  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
only  hope  of  saving  their  skins?  The  fact 
that  we  have  sued  for  peace  in  a  war  which 
we  could  have  won.  rather  than  risk  war  with 
Russia,  serves  notice  on  the  world  that  we 
lack  the  resolution  to  provide  a  banner  to 
which  all  free  men  can  repair.  The  forces 
of  neutralism,  or  appeasement,  in  Europe,  as 
in  Asia,  will  Inevitably  gain  strength. 

Those  who  compare  PanmunJom  to  Munich 
are  also  wrong.  All  that  the  much-abused 
Neville  Chamberlain  did  was  to  agree  to  the 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  the  Su- 
detenland,  which  was  a  part  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia Inhabited  by  Germans,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, and  which  would  never  have  been 
awarded  to  the  Czechs  if  Wilson's  14  points 
had  been  adhered  to.  But  at  Panmimjom 
we  have  agreed  to  award  to  the  aggressors  a 
part  of  Korea  inhabited  exclusively  by  Ko- 
reans. What  we  are  witnessing  today  can 
be  more  aptly  compared  to  the  secret  Teheran 
and  Yalta  agreements  which  delivered  the 
Poles  to  Russia  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  China,  as  well  as  of 
all  eastern  Europe. 

In  the  United  States,  perhaps  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  in  other  countries,  for- 
eign policy  Is  determined  by  domestic  poll- 
tics.  But.  except  in  the  very  short  run,  is  It 
really  likely  that  the  Republicans  have  won 
Increased  support  by  out-Achesonlng  Ache- 
son  in  the  Far  East?  Can  the  Democrats  fail 
in  the  future  to  exploit  to  the  full  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Elsenhower  administration 
went  even  further  along  the  line  of  appease- 
ment than  its  predecessor?  Already  the 
Washington  wags  are  saying  that  the  Demo- 
crats started  the  Korean  war  and  the  Repub- 
llcans  lost  It. 

The  blame  cannot  simply  be  placed  on  the 
President.  Oxxr  fate  lies  not  in  the  stars  but 
in  ourselves.  lYemendous  pressures  have 
been  exerted  on  the  administration  from 
many  sides  to  take  the  peace  offered  and  let 
our  credit  go.  The  pressures  are  exerted  by 
the  financial  interests  who  want  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Stalin's  successors  and  the  anti- 
anti-Communists  who  believe  that  the  So- 
viets, although  they  have  sinned,  are  basi- 
cally virtuous  or  "progressive." 

Abetting  these  appeasement  Influences  are 
the  British,  confident  that  "there'll  always 
be  an  England"  so  long  as  there  are  other 
nations  to  throw  into  the  greedy  Jaws  of  the 
Communist  Moloch.  Last  but  not  least,  there 
are  the  good  men  of  Uttle  faith  who  have 
persuaded  themselves  and  the  President  that 
the  Republican  Party's  only  hope  of  sur- 
vival is  to  give  the  people  what  they  want  at 
the  moment,  namely  peace,  at  whatever  the 
cost  to  the  future  sectirity  of  the  United 
States. 

But  what  wlU  It  profit  the  RepubUcaa 
Party  to  win  the  next  election  if  America 
loses  iU  soul,  and  prepares  the  way  for  its 
future  defeat  by  betraying  the  faith  hitherto 
reposed  In  us  by  those  who  prefer  death  to 
enslavement? 


War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  S.  MIUER 

or  KAMSAB 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  IS,  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  iiving  ta  a  troubled  age.    Self 


destruction  has  become  the  principal 
business  of  the  human  race,  lliere  never 
was  a  war  the  issues  of  which  could  not 
haye  been  better  settled  around  a  counsel 
table.  Every  war  results  in  a  victory  or  a 
compromise.  If  a  compromise,  it  had 
better  have  been  done  without  bloodshed. 
If  a  victory,  the  peace  terms  are  im- 
posed and  the  treaty  signed  under  duress. 
No  party,  whether  individual  or  nation, 
is  bound  by  a  contract  signed  imder 
duress.  Therefore,  nothing  has  been 
settled.  Therefore,  the  war,  having 
settled  nothing,  was  useless.  There  has 
only  been  planted  the  seed  of  a  future 
war.  War  should  be  outlawed;  all  rea- 
sonable men  agree  to  that.  But  this  can 
never  be  done  so  long  as  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  permitted  to  stay  safely 
away  from  the  bloody  carnage,  and  men 
profit  through  the  sacrifice  and  death  of 
others.  In  the  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  fattiers  make  the  quarrels,  and 
the  sons  fight  the  battles.  The  fathers 
stay  secure  at  home  and  the  sons  give 
their  lives.  It  is  always  known  that  some 
lives  will  be  lost.  Every  father  hopes  it 
may  not  be  his  son.  No  nation  can  long 
be  in  a  state  of  warfare  and  remain  sane. 
The  people  misjudge  themselves  and 
they  misjudge  the  enemy. 

Harry  E.  Mendenhall.  farmer-poet  of 
Hiawatha,  Kans..  has  written  the  follow- 
ing poem  on  War.  It  may  cause  some  of 
us  to  think,  and  may  hasten  the  day 
when  mankind  will  think  hard  enough 
to  find  a  way  to  forever  do  away  with 
war: 

Waa 
(By  Harry  B.  MendenhaU) 

("War  to  heU."    Sherman.)    ^ 

War  is  not  hell,  for  hell  is  but  remorse. 
Condition  of  the  soul,  wherein  Is  found 
A  castlgation  for  all  sinful  acts 
Of  cowardice  and  greed,  unholy  lust, 
FaUure  to  deport  our  worldly  selves 
The   better,   that  we   earned   the   right  to 
Uve. 

War  U  not  murder.    To  go  forth  to  slay 
Is  oft  provoked  by  some  appalling  act 
That  topples  from  Its  throne  the  mind  of 

man. 
Reason,  supplanted  by  desire  Insane, 
Madly  attempts  to  punish,  to  annihilate. 
The  perpetrator  of  such  ghastly  deed. 

War  Is  not  plague,  nor  pestUence.  nor  Bt<»in. 
Nor   earthquake,    fire,   nor   chill    engulfing 

flood. 
It  la  the  caldron  of  a  seething  hell 
Wherein  oppressors  forthwith  seek  to  plunge 
All  who  their  own  satanlc  wills  oppose; 
Freedom  miist  die  that  Tyranny  may  live. 

Tls  blasting  shelters  where  a  tender  band 
Lies  coolfully  upon  a  fevered  brow; 
Wreaking  of  vengeance  wholly  undeserved 
Upon  the  helpless  cripple  and  the  weak; 
On  children  far  too  young  to  understand: 
And  wrecking  sanctuaries  of  Almighty  God. 

Tls  hurling  Mercy  from  her  lofty  throne; 
Forcing  down-trodden  men  to  sally  forth 
Death  to  embrace,  more  bitter  death  behind; 
Coaxing  the  lightning  from  a  friendly  sky. 
To  thwart  its  purpose,  to  destroy  and  bum 
A  suckling  babe  within  its  mother's  arms. 

At  the  command  of  fiendish  hounds  of  hate 
The  ocean  bears  a  treacherous  hidden  death; 
Brave  souls  beneath  the  crimson  waters  lie 
Who  know  not,  dare  not,  ask  the  reason 

why. 
Ah!  King  of  curses  God  and  men  abhor 
la  that  obeertion  known  as  senselees  War. 


Oscoda   Airbasc   Becomes   the   Geseral 
Paul  B.  Wnrtsmitk  Av  Force  Baso 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
ov 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  mcTHTosw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13, 1953 

Mr.  CrEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  4  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Base  at  Oscoda,  Mich.,  in  the 
10th  Congressional  District,  was  changed 
to  the  General  Paul  B.  Wurtsmith  Air 
Force  Base  in  honor  of  the  late  General 
Wurtsmith,  Air  Force  officer  who  ren- 
dered such  outstanding  service  to  his 
country  during  World  War  n. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
those  ceremonies  and  under  the  imani- 
mous  consent  accorded  me,  I  included  in 
the  Record,  my  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion: 
Remasks  or  Hon.  ELroxD  A.  Cedesberg,  Rxp- 

BXSZNTATIVK,     TEMTB     CONGRESSIONAL     DlS- 

nicT  or  MicaiSAM,  at  Dedication  or  Wukt- 

SMrrH  Au  FoKcx  Bass.  July  4,  1953 

Distinguished  guests,  members  of  General 
Wurtsmith 's  famUy,  and  officers  and  men  of 
Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  this  is  a  day  of 
great  honor  to  Oscoda,  to  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, to  the  United  States  Air  Force,  and  to 
the  Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  Included  on  thto 
program  of  honoring  the  service  of  the  late 
Gen.  Paul  B.  Wurtsmith.  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base 
to  located. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  this  day — which  the 
Nation  U  observing  as  Independence  Day — 
should  have  been  selected  as  the  day  for  pay- 
ing tribute  to  General  Wurtsmith  at  thto 
alrbase. 

On  thto  day  in  1776,  daring  men  fired  with 
a  determination  to  shake  from  themselves 
and  their  families  the  yoke  of  poUtical  bond- 
age; mutually  pledged  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives  to  establish  thto  Nation  as  one 
where  certain  inalienable  rights — among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — might  forever  extot. 

General  Wurtsmith,  and  those  who  served 
with  him,  were  filled  with  thto  same  spirit 
of  the  men  of  '76  when  they  went  forth  f r<Hn 
tliese  Michigan  air  bases  early  in  World  War 
n  and  made  a  major  contribution  to  turning 
back  the  enemies  of  our  form  of  government. 

General  Wurtsmith  rendered  distinguished 
service  dwing  the  war.  He  was  the  first  Air 
Force  general  oOoer  to  receive  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  for  combat  action.  He 
commanded  the  Fifth  Air  Force  Fighter 
Command,  which  to  credited  with  shooting 
down  2,800  enemy  planes. 

As  I  look  about  me  here  today  and  see 
theee  fast  jet  planes,  the  accomplishment  of 
General  Wurtsmlth's  outfit  to  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
done  mostly  with  outmoded  F-39'8  and 
P-40's. 

We  here  in  Michigan  are  not  only  proud  of 
the  record  of  General  Wurtsmith  as  a  great 
American,  but  we  feel  doubly  proud  because 
he  was  one  of  us,  having  been  born  in  De- 
troit and  having  received  much  of  thto  train- 
ing at  the  air  bases  of  thto  area. 

We  could  pay  no  greater  tribute  to  Gen- 
eral Wurtsmith  here  today  than  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  erf  govern- 
ment for  which  the  soldiers  of  '76  shed  their 
blood.  In  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  time,  we  have  paid  a  tremendous  price 
to  preserve  our  liberties.  For  that  reason 
they  should  be  aU  the  more  dear  to  us  today. 


The   Bevoltitlon   of   "70   involved    260.000 

men  and  cost  over  $370  million. 

World  War  I  cost  over  $33  billlan.  and  In- 
volved 4^  million  fighting  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

World  War  H  oost  10  times  more  than 
World  War  I.  or  onr  $331  billion,  and  In- 
volved 10 14  million  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  toll  in  human  life,  bloodshed,  and 
sulfering  has  Increased  proportionately  with 
each  war. 

We  must  never  let  the  memory  of  recent 
wars  and  closer  events  blot  out  the  memory 
of  cur  forefathers,  who  won  for  this  Nation 
the  freedom  and  the  liberties  we  cherish, 
who  created  thto  sound  Goveriunent  that 
guarantees  our  liberties,  and  who  established 
the  Institutions  under  which  we  prosper. 
We,  and  all  Americans,  for  aU  time  to  come, 
will  remain  in  their  debt. 

They  fought  with  weapons  that  today  seem 
primitive  beside  the  great  fighter  equipment 
you  see  at  thto  base. 

To  thoee  men  and  women  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  States  the  world  seemed  large.  It 
took  a  month  or  some  for  ships  to  carry 
their  produce  to  the  markets  of  Europe. 
Even  as  man  carved  his  way  westward— 
eventually  to  the  Pacific  coast — the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goal  seemed  far  away  and  al- 
most impossible.  We  linked  our  two  sea- 
boards with  the  pony  express  and  then  the 
railroad,  and  later  with  highways  and  auto- 
mobiles. 

Nevertheless.  It  still  seemed  a  great  dis- 
tance. With  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other — and 
friendly  nations  to  the  North  and  to  the 
South  of  us — we  felt  reasonably  secure. 

The  airplane  was  barely  a  dozen  years  old 
when  we  were  challenged  by  Germany.  The 
American  Army  had  flown  planes  less  than 
30  years  when  enemy  aircraft  made  a  devas- 
tating attack  on  our  Installations  and  our 
fleet  in  the  Pacific. 

Suddenly  the  world  had  grown  small.  We 
saw  in  Germany  and  Japan  what  alrpower 
could  do  in  bringing  nations  to  surrender. 
We  saw  in  Britain  what  can  happen  to  proud 
monuments  of  civilization  under  ruthless 
attack  from  the  air.  We  saw  in  the  Berlin 
airlift  the  herculean  task  that  can  be  done 
through  the  air. 

Distance  has  lost  all  significance.  Time 
has  lost  importance.  Today  we  find  we  are 
not  immune  from  attack  as  far  as  the  abUity 
of  aircraft  to  concerned.  No  part  of  the  world 
today  to  secure  from  becoming  a  battle- 
ground.   

Just  as  the  War  of  Independence  won  for 
us  the  freedom  we  commemorate  today,  so 
alrpower  has  won  for  us  the  opportunity  to 
control  our  own  destiny.  Tliere  to  no  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  should  become  a 
battleground.  There  to  no  reason  why  anf 
enemy  should  attack  us. 

If  we  buUd  an  Air  Force  capable  of  violent 
retaliation  If  we  are  attacked,  then  no  enemy 
will  risk  the  fury  of  our  unleased  might. 

It  to  Indeed  a  sad  thing  that  we  must  have 
the  machines  of  war,  beca\ise  when  the  ma- 
chines of  war  exist,  there  to  a  temptation  to 
use  them.  America  has  never  been  an  ag- 
gressor nation.  There  to  no  reason  to  fear 
that  she  ever  will  be. 

However,  other  nations,  flying  planes  built 
after  our  own  design,  and  manufacturing 
bombs  with  secrets  stolen  from  us,  will  com- 
mit aggression.  Thus  we  mxist  build  o\ir  de- 
fenses against  agression  and  sudden  attack. 
Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base  to  part  of  the  de- 
fense the  United  States  to  building  with  the 
dependable  cooperation  of  our  neighbor  and 
ally— Canada.  It  to  a  defense  against  the 
greatest  threat  we  face— the  danger  d  atomlo 
attack  across  the  top  of  the  ^obe. 

Behind  thto  line  at  definse.  of  wtaleb 
Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Baae  to  a  most  Impor- 
tant part,  we  must  ootttUrae  to 
another  kind  of 
launch  powvrtul  It 
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Ct  any  aggrcMor  nation,  no  matter  how  wide 
its  territory. 

Alrpower  la  not  merely  fighter  alrpower. 
Airpower  la  all  Inclusive.  It  la  commercial 
air  transportation.  It  Is  tactical  air  defense. 
It  la  air  support  of  the  Army.  It  Is  carrier- 
borne  air  supirart  of  the  Navy.  It  Is  alrpower 
Mnployed  by  the  Marines.  But  It  is  pre- 
eminently alrpower  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  of  which  It  is  the  primary  mission. 

The  ability  of  that  Air  Force  to  strike 
counterblows  through  the  air  remains  our 
greatest  military  protection  and  out  greatest 
military  asset.  It  Is  the  greatest  assurance 
of  the  preservation  of  our  liberties. 

To  build  such  alrpower  as  we  must  have 
Is  not  to  declare  war.  With  such  alrpower 
we  need  not  have  war.  But.  imless  we  have 
airpower  superior  to  that  of  any  possible 
enemy,  we  cannot  hope  to  preserve  our  In- 
dependence. The  only  defense  against  at- 
tack from  the  air  Is  superior  alrpower — 
capable  of  launching  a  superior  offense. 

I  have  said  that  Wurtsznlth  Air  Force  Base 
1b  part  of  our  defense.  With  its  modern  Jet 
planes.  It  Is  also  an  expression  and  a  symbol 
of  our  Intention.  Only  one  thing  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  It  always  as  a  part  of  ouir 
defense,  and  as  a  symbol  of  our  intention. 
Thnt  Is  successive  generations  of  men  of  the 
caliber  of  Paul  B.  Wurtsmlth.  for  whom  this 
base  is  named. 


Tkkty-tliird  Infantry  DiTision  War  Vet- 
trant'  Attodation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

OF  XLLOtOIa 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1953 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  proudly 
calling  attention  to  the  recent  annual 
reunion  and  convention  of  the  33d  In- 
fantry Division  War  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion held  June  20,  1953.  In  Chicago,  at 
which  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein  was  desig- 
nated to  represent  Oen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  to  extend  to  the  division  the 
greetings  of  their  former  commander. 

The  33d  Infantry  Division  served  un- 
der General  MacArthur  as  part  of  the 
Sixth  and  Eighth  Armies.  The  recipro- 
cal pride  of  both  the  commander  and  the 
division  in  each  other  was  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  an  article  written  in  1945  by 
the  then  Colonel  Klein  which  stated: 

A  diplomat  to  the  core,  his  phenomenal 
memory  reaches  out  to  each  unit  and  Indl- 
'  vldual  under  his  command.  He  spoke  with 
feeling  of  the  citizen -soldier,  that  unique 
product  of  our  democracy.  National  Guard 
units  have  fought  long  and  well,  often  un- 
der the  most  difficult  conditions.  The  gen- 
eral was  especially  pleased  with  the  33d 
Division,  my  old  outfit,  whose  gallant  action 
at  Bagulo  was  highly  regarded. 

The  Chicago  American  on  June  20 
commemorated  this  occasion  with  the 
following  story: 

Mac  Oketts  33d  PAaLsr 

Greetings  from  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthtir 
were  presented  today  by  Brig.  Oen.  Julius 
Klein. 

The  greetings  were  presented  at  the  annual 
reunion  and  convention  of  the  33d  Infantry 
Division  War  Veterans  Association  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel 

In  his  message  General  MacArthur  told  the 
members  of  the  division  which  served  under 
MacArthur  in  the  Pacific  as  part  of  the 
Sixth  and  Eighth  Armies: 
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T  hope  you  will  repeat  to  my  old  comrades 
li  arms  a  message  I  sent  them  from  Tokyo 
I  lany  years  ago. 

••  'No  finer  division  has  ever  fought  than 
t  he  33d.  Its  record  is  long  and  honorable 
I  nd  fills  all  Americans  with  pride  and  gratl- 
f  cation.  My  confidence  in  it  during  the 
Ticissltudes  of  campaign  was  complete  and 
1;  never  failed  me'." 

The  message  said  General  MacArthur  had 
isked  General  Klein  to  convey  his  greetings 
to  the  division  through  Col.  Francis  Kane, 
I  resident  of  the  association. 

General  Klein  said  he  could  think  "of  no 
greater  distinction"  than  to  represent  Gen- 
eral MacArthtir.     He  declared: 

"In  these  crucial  dajrs  when  some  members 
c  r  the  Illinois  National  Guard  are  still  fight- 
1  ig  in  Korea,  ova  hearts  go  out  In  salute,  not 
cnly  to  our  buddies,  but  also  to  our  great 
commander.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  who 
^ras  ousted  from  his  battle  command  for 
lolitical  expediency. 

"We  realize  more  fully  today  his  prophetic 
irords:  There  is  no  substitute  for  victory,' 
IB  politicians  are  discussing  the  Korean 
truce. 

"America  suffered  Its  greatest  defeat  in 
Korea.  MacArthur  would  have  brought 
1 ictory." 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  bringing  greetings  at 
1  he  recent  reunion.  General  Klein  urged 
hat  the  advice  of  this  great  soldier- 
itatesman  be  continually  sought  in  the 
•erilous  hours  facing  our  Nation  and 
4oncluded  with  these  words: 

In  bringing  the  greetings  and  best  wishes 
<f  General  MacArthur.  I  feel  humble  and  I 
]  now  I  speak  in  the  name  of  every  lUinols 
t  oldler,  sailor,  marine,  and  airman  who 
I  erved  under  MacArthur  when  I  wish  him 
(kxlspeed  for  his  continued  health  and 
y  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Illinois  Is  Justly  proud  of 
he  33d  Infantry  Division  of  which  Maj. 
I  }en.  George  P.  Ferry  is  now  commander. 
'  lie  president  of  the  33d  Infantry  Divi- 
i  Ion  Veteran  Association  is  Col.  Francis 
:  *.  Kane.    The  association  took  particu- 

!ir  pride  that  the  guest  speaker  for  the 
ecent  reunion  was  Ambassador  William 
I.  Draper.  Jr.,  special  United  States  rep- 
resentative in  Europe  and  the  United 
i  tates  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
1  Forth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Mr.  Draper,  then  colonel,  later  major 
t  eneral,  served  with  the  33d  Division 
<  uring  World  War  n  when  he  com- 
1  landed  the  136th  Infantry  in  the  Pacific. 
]  [e  was  recalled  to  Washington  for  more 
important  assignments  which  included 
i  Jhlef  of  Economic  Missions  to  Germany 
1  nd  Japan,  drafting  of  peace  treaties  for 
those  countries,  and  a  term  as  the  Sec- 
X  etary  of  the  Army, 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
glorious  record  of  the  33d  Infantry  Divi- 
i  Ion  are  confident  that  its  record  in  the 
luture  will  match  the  achievements  of 
i  ;s  noble  past. 


The  Commiuiist  Peace  Stratefy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OT  CAI.ITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1953 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  talk  made  by 
Dr.  Harold  H.  Fisher,  director  of  Hoover 
Library  at  Stanford  University,  before 
the  section  on  international  relations  of 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California. 
The  talk  was  made  on  April  23.  1953.  yet 
is  timely  because  it  treats  with  the  peace 
strategy  of  the  Kremlin: 

THX  COMirCNIST  PXACX  Stsategt 

(By  Harold  H.  Fisher) 

The  Communists  have  always  talked  about 
winning  peace  by  the  class  war,  by  wars  of 
liberation,  by  Just  wars,  by  transforming  im- 
perialist wars  into  civil  wars.  Does  the  cur- 
rent  peace  offensive  mean  that  they  have 
really  changed  their  tune? 

The  deluge  of  Communist  sweetnen  and 
light  raises  a  whole  series  of  questions:  (1) 
Is  the  peace  offensive  real  or  Just  a  trick? 

(2)  Is  it  the  work  of  a  new  regime  in  Russia? 

(3)  Why  did  the  new  regime  change  from 
intransigence  to  conciliation?  (4)  Does  it 
mean  that  the  Communists  have  changed 
their  aims?  (6)  How  does  the  peace  offen- 
sive change  their  tactics?  (6)  Does  the 
change  make  ova  problems  any  easier? 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the 
peace  offensive  Is  real.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  go  on  forever.  It  appears  to 
mean  that  the  Conununlsts  are  serloxisly  try- 
ing to  lessen  tensions  and  that  they  are  not 
planning  suddenly  to  reverse  themselves  and 
resort  to  new  aggressions. 

The  new  strategy  was  certainly  not  origi- 
nated by  Malenkov,  Berla,  Molotov,  and  Bui- 
gsnln.  It  began  to  take  shape  several  months 
before  Stalin's  death.  Stalin  himself  ex- 
plained its  whys  and  wherefores  on  the  eve 
of  the  19th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  tempo  of  the  of- 
fensive has  been  stepped  up  by  the  new 
regime  probably  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening its  position  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  threat  of  war  is  the  most  widely  held 
fear  throughout  the  world.  In  the  circum- 
stances a  peace  policy  is  bound  to  be  mor* 
popular  than  a  war  policy. 

The  roost  obvious  reason  for  the  change 
from  Intransigence  to  conciliation  is  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  intransigent  policy 
has  ceased  to  pay  off  more  than  it  cost. 
Intransigence  was  clearly  doing  more  to  frus- 
trate Communist  purposes  than  to  advance 
them. 

Two  developments  seem  to  have  been  de- 
cisive In  convincing  the  party  that  it  was 
time  to  change  strategy.  First,  when  the 
situation  was  so  stabilized  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  expected  capitalist  collapse  had 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  the  Communists 
decided  that  it  would  not  help  their  cause 
to  keep  on  stressing  the  theme  of  revolution. 
Secondly,  when  it  became  obvious  that  the 
pressure  was  causing  the  non-Communist 
countries  to  unite  instead  of  disintegrate, 
the  party  leaders  recognized  that  their  strat- 
egy was  doing  thent  more  harm  than  good. 
Once  before,  back  in  the  1920*8  the  Commu- 
nists began  to  diminish  tension,  as  they  are 
doing  now,  and  to  urge  the  advantages  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 

The  peace  offensive  certainly  does  not  mean 
a  change  In  Soviet  Communist  alms.  The 
Communists  have  not  given  up  their  basle 
beliefs  and  ambitions  so  soon  after  they 
have  been  restated  by  their  late  leader  and 
by  his  successors.  They  are  still  certain 
that  private  enterprise  is  beaded  for  destruc- 
tion and  that  communism  is  sure  to  conquer 
the  world.  In  his  now  famous  turticle  pub- 
lished last  September  (1952)  Stalin  assured 
his  followers  that  the  world  mcirket  has  dis- 
integrated. This,  In  turn,  has  aggravated 
the  general  crisis  In  the  world  capitalist 
system.  This  general  crisis  will  increase 
the  contradictions  between  capitalist  coun- 
tries. The  struggle  of  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries for  markets  and  their  desire  to  drown 
their  competitors  have  proved  in  the  past 
actually  to  be  stronger  tl  an  the  contradic- 
tions between  the  camp  of  capitalism  and 


the  camp  of  soctallsm.  Therefore,  the  doc- 
trine that  war  between  capitalist  states  is 
inevitable  ia  atUl  aound  Communist  gospel. 
Stalin  goes  on  to  say  that  the  peace  move- 
'  nent  does  not  aim  at  overthrowing  capi- 
talism and  establishing  socialism.  It  is  not 
like  the  movement  during  World  War  I.  to 
turn  the  Imperialist  war  Into  a  civil  war. 
Stalin  says  that,  of  course.  In  one  place  or 
another  the  struggle  for  peace  may  develop 
into  a  struggle  for  socialism.  When  he 
speaks  of  socialism,  he  means  what  we  mean 
by  communism.  But  if  that  happens  the 
struggle  will  cease  to  be  the  present  peace 
movement  and  will  become  a  movement  for 
the  overthrow  of  capital  lam. 

The  present  peace  movement,  says  Stalin, 
may  postpone  a  given  war  or  temporarily 
preserve  a  given  peace  bult  it  will  not  elimi- 
nate the  InevltabUity  of  wars  among  capital- 
ist states.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  the 
Inevitability  of  wars  is  to  destroy  capitalism. 
The  strategical  objective  of  the  new  policy 
Is  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  isola- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Com- 
munists have  already  begun  to  use  new  tac- 
tics designed  to  gain  this  objective.  Among 
them  are  these: 

1.  The  national  Communist  Parties  have 
been  ordered  to  play  down  the  class  war  and 
revcrfutionary  violence,  to  play  up  united 
fronts  with  non-Communist  groups,  agitate 
In  favor  of  peace,  butter  instead  of  guns,  and 
Independence  of  American  domination.  This 
policy  is  already  in  effect. 

2.  The  Comnninlsts  are  calling  for  a  re- 
vival of  world  trade,  offering  poeslbilitlea  of 
East-West  trade,  demanding  an  end  of  em- 
bargoes and  blockade  against  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  China,  and  directing  attention  to  Ameri- 
can tariffs. 

8.  In  the  sphere  of  cultural  relations,  the 
Communists  attack  the  Voice  of  America  and 
the  Information  program.  The  Communists 
believe  in  exporting  ideas  but  they  are  afraid 
to  import  them.  They  are  trying  to  ellml- 
rate  all  traces  of  Western  ideas  In  Russia  and 
In  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Tills  Is 
"anticosmopolltanlsm." 

4.  In  the  realm  of  International  organisa- 
tion the  Communists  are  as  boetile  to  the 
United  Nations.  Its  specialized  agencies  and 
commissions  as  the  most  terrified  American 
Isolationist.  They  will  continue  to  take  part 
In  the  General  Aaaambly  and  the  Security 
Council,  It  is  poasible  that  they  may  return  to 
some  of  the  spedaliaed  agencies;  but  they 
will  continue  to  oppose  and  denounce 
UNESCO  with  •■  much  vigor  as  aome-Axaarl- 
cans  oppose  it. 

5.  The  core  of  the  Soviet  tactical  program 
is  the  peace  movement.  The  Commimlsts 
are  using  every  device  of  political  and  psy- 
chological warfare  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
two  of  their  dogma.  One  is  that  rapitallsm 
can  survive  only  by  maintaining  a  war  econ- 
omy, either  by  actually  waging  war  or  pre- 
paring to  wage  war.  The  second  dogma  Is 
that  capitalism  is  a  dog-eat-dog  system.  In- 
capable of  cooperation  either  between  na- 
tions or  between  economic  groups  within 
nations.  Since  the  United  States  Is  the  big 
dog,  it  will  try  to  devour  the  little  dogs  and 
thus  they  will  be  driven  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Communist  camp.  Every  use  of 
American  forces  or  weapons  in  Asia  or  the 
Middle  East  or  Europe  wiU  be  advertised  by 
the  Communists  as  proof  of  American  greed 
for  power  and  profits. 

I  believe  that  the  Communist  peace  strat- 
egy will  make  our  international  problems 
harder  tor  the  simple  reason  that  it  Is  more 
dlfflcult  to  persuade  individuals,  groups,  and 
nations  to  CO  perate  when  the  danger  is 
imclear  and  remote,  than  when  It  la  elear 
and  present.  The  Commimists  bsM  their 
strategy  on  the  belief  that  once  they  relax 
the  pressure,  our  love  of  bigger  and  bigger 
profits  and  more  and  more  power  will  drive 
us  into  economic  collapse  and  class  war  at 
home  and  Into  a  worldwide  struggle  and 


eventually  war  with  other  natlcma  of  the 
free  world. 

We  oan  meet  this  challenge  If  we  meet  two 
e  ndltlons.  The  first  Is  that  we  reoogniae 
that  the  revolutionary  changes  In  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and  in  the 
riovement  of  persons  and  ideas  have  made 
revolutionary  changes  in  our  position  in  the 
world.  We  must  now  look  for  the  solution 
of  our  problems  not  In  national  or  conti- 
nental terms  but  In  global  terms.  The  sec- 
ond condition  Is  not  to  let  ourselves  be  scared 
to  death.  We  must  believe  that  we  have  a 
future  as  weU  as  a  past. 

In  the  realm  of  International  relations  with 
both  Conununlsts  and  non-C<Mnmunists.  we 
must  recognize  that  resuIU  wiU  come  slow- 
ly, that  patience  and  restraint  and  f(»ti- 
tude  are  more  Important  than  bluster  and 
threata.  To  deliver  ultimatums  is  not  to  ne- 
goUate.  The  President  took  thtese  facts  into 
account  in  his  address  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  AprU  16. 

In  the  realm  of  mtematlonal  economic  re- 
lations we  must  reoogniae  that  the  problems 
which  are  putting  us  to  the  test  are  no  long- 
er local,  or  national,  or  hemisphere  prob- 
lems, but  world  problems  and  that  they  can 
be  dealt  with  successfully  only  on  a  world 
scale  and  in  cooperation  with  other  nations. 

We  can  cooperate  successfully  with  other 
peoples  only  by  use  and  development  of  the 
Institutions  of  world  cooperation,  that  la.  In 
tUe  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies 
and  commissions. 

Above  all  we  mtist  not  be  frightened.  We 
must  keep  our  faith  In  otur  American  prin- 
ciples and  institutions,  and  in  ova  fellow  cit- 
izens who  are  the  product  of  those  institu- 
tions and  have  been  trained  In  those  {urln- 
dples. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  talk  big  about  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  We  must  live  It.  That 
means  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  perform 
public  service,  military  or  clvUian.  when 
called  upon.  It  means  taking  part  In  pri- 
vate, nongovernmental  organizations  In 
which  we  prove  our  faith  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  free  citizen  by  being  willing  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  our  convenience,  some  of  our 
individual  Interests  for  ttit  common  good 
and  to  pool  those  Interests  in  voluntary 
teamwork.  If.  through  selfishness  or  fear,  we 
fall  to  carry  on  these  private  organizations 
of  public  service,  we  shall  betray  our  herit- 
age 

Ova  system  of  freedoms  has  produced  a 
few  disorderly,  disreputable,  dishonest,  and 
disloyal  citizens,  but  if  in  our  fear  we  spread 
the  suspicion  that  o\ir  entire  society  Is 
honeycombed  with  disorderly,  dlsreptuable. 
dishonest,  and  disloyal  members,  we  shall 
lose  the  respect  of  other  peoples,  lose  our 
power  to  act  Jointly  and  effectively,  and 
prove  that  the  Communists  are  right  wWen 
they  claim  that  our  system  contains  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
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Wednesday.  July  15. 1953 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  aiveared  on  July  14  In 
the  Dayton  Journal-Herald,  a  leading 
newspaper  published  in  my  home  city  of 
Dasrton.  Ohio.  This  able  editor  is  not 
alone  in  his  belief  that  the  military  clas- 
siflcation  of  documents  procedure  is  de- 
signed for  purposes  of  national  security, 
nor  in  his  disUlusioDment  and  censure  at 


finding  that  procedure  deliberately  dis- 
torted to  other  uses.  His  commentary 
is  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time 
when  the  House  has  under  consideration 
these  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction: 

CLASSmBD 

To  the  military,  "classified"  means  secret. 
Recent  hearings  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee dlsdoeed  that  the  Air  Force  has  put 
the  classified  stamp  on  the  names  of  officers 
engaged  in  stealing  lumber  or  using  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  buUd  officers'  golf  courses. 

When  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  is  arrested  for 
even  minor  misdemeanors  he  knows  that  as 
part  of  the  price  he  must  pay,  his  name  may 
wind  up  in  print  In  the  newspapers.  This  ia 
a  necessary  safeguard  because  only  when 
names  are  known  can  there  be  a  follow- 
through  to  see  that  there  Is  Impartial  ad- 
ministration of  Justloe. 

One  officer  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  l^>rt)e 
Base  was  allowed  to  resign  rather  than  face 
a  coxirt-martial  for  misuse  of  $128  worth  of 
Government  Ixuiber.  An  officer  at  a  west- 
coast  base  was  given  only  a  reprimand  and 
then  allowed  to  retire  on  pension  for  trying 
to  use  taxpayers'  mone3rs  for  buUding  a  golf 
course  for  himself  and  brother  officers. 

In  discussing  several  svich  InoldenU  an 
Air  FtMxe  general  said  the  matters  were  clas- 
sified to  "avoid  embarrassment  to  particular 
individuals." 

It  can  be  noted  with  interest  that  one 
Congressman.  Representative  T.  Mnxcr 
Hawd,  of  New  jersey,  had  a  pointed  comment 
to  nuOce  on  what  he  said  was  "embezalement 
or  larceny  of  lumber."  Congressman  Han 
said:  "If  I  stole  some  lumber,  they  would 
put  me  In  Jail." 

Some  Air  Force  offloera.  tn  defending  uae  of 
the  classified  stamp,  point  out  that  In  many 
cases  private  Industry  does  not  make  known 
the  names  of  employees  accused  of  some- 
what similar  offenses.  However,  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  Air  Force  oompartsoa 
when  the  Air  Force  is  dealing  with  the  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

The  end  result  of  using  the  classified  gim- 
mick so  frequently  Is  to  create  siisplclon  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  as  to  Just  how  many 
other  classified  Incidents  of  wrongdoing  are 
bxuied  In  the  Air  Force's  secret  fllee. 


Free  Trade:  Gliost  Towat,  Idk  M«b 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 


or  wzer  vxaatwxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1953 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RcooRO,  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing item  from  the  Journal-American 
Of  Friday,  July  3,  1953: 

FasB  Txabb:   OBoar  Towws.  Iolb  Maw 
(By  B.  F.  TomiAlns) 

A  labor  commentator  observed  that  trade, 
not  aid  for  foreign  countries — with  further 
dismantlement  of  our  protective  tariff  sys- 
tem— means  aid,  not  trade  for  many  of  our 
Industries. 

The  warning  concerns  labor  even  more 
than  It  does  employers.  And.  In  a  multi- 
tude of  cases.  It  tragically  oonoutis  wtuAt 
communities  in  which  workers  have  bookea 
as  well  as  Jobs. 

The  textUe  industry  baa  suffered  especially 
since  import  datlas  were  reduced  under  the 
Reciprocal  Ttade 
appearance 
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OommlUee  last  May,  Senator 
ICawacbUMtts.  cald : 

**Xn  Ijnrrence,  Maaa..  where  aiqvaxlmately 
ene-flfth  of  all  worken  have  been  without 
)oba  eontlnoally  since  1947,  the  proportion  of 
nnenmUoyment  la  nMxe  than  twice  ae  great 
aa  the  flguro  reached  ia  the  dtprw— Inn  In 
1930. 

"In  many  other  woolen  manufacturing 
cities  of  New  Sngland  and  the  South,  un- 
employment has  continued  at  high  levels 
despite  the  overall  national  proq>erlty.'* 

XMVOCVItS  WaiWHIHI 

All  communities  are  not  alfeeted  In  the 
same  degree  by  unemployment. 

Large  cities  have  numerous  plants,  and 
even  numerous  indxistries  each  with  com- 
peting plants.  If  some  of  the  plants  are 
dosed  or  have  operations  curtailed  by  for- 
eign competition  in  the  home  market,  the 
displaced  persons  may  find  other  employment 
locally.  Those  who  cannot  must  atendon 
their  homes,  and  move  their  families  and 
tfiatteis  away,  or  become  public  charges. 
'  This  Involves  hardships  anywhere,  and  the 
hardship  is  extreme  and  general  in  lesser 
towns  and  semlrural  centers. 

Hundreds  of  small  communities  have  only 
1  Important  Industry,  or  perhaps  only  1 
plant,  on  which  the  local  economy  depends. 
A  shutdown  immediately  involves  everyone. 
When  the  payroll  ceases,  the  stores  lose 
trade;  the  local  doctor  loaes  fees;  landlords 
lose  rentals,  and  Oovernment  loses  taxes. 

XTnemployment  in  such  i^ces  may  make 
ghost  towns  of  them,  like  the  ghost  towns 
In  depleted  gold-mining  regions  of  the  West. 

It  could  happen  in  Ohio  and  ICichlgan. 
where  towns  are  solely  supported  by  pottery 
«r  ehinaware  or  glassware  factories. 

It  could  happen  distressingly  in  mining 
communities  such  as  the  zinc-  and  lead-pro- 
ducing areas. 

Something  like  It  happened  very  recently 
•t  Suncook.  N.  H.,  in  the  depressed  textile- 
manufacturing  industry  of  New  England. 

uentuM  woaKxas 

Vtee-trade  doctrinaires  have  a  preaehnaent 
•n  tSiis:  Let  marginal  or  inefficient  high- 
wage  industries  succumb  to  foreign  compe- 
tttlon  in  the  domestic  market;  then  simply 
fctratn  the  dlsemployed  workers  and  hire 
them  elaewhere. 

Bxoepit  rarely,  this  would  not  save  the  one- 
Industry  towns  from  decay.  As  to  the 
workers.  Mr.  J.  C.  Rich,  the  Labor  editor, 
writes  in  the  New  Leader: 

*T.  wonder  what  a  hat  worker  In  Danbury 
or  Philadelphia,  age  SO,  whose  father  was 
•  skilled  hatter  before  him  and  vrhose  son 
already  follows  the  same  calling,  would 
•ay  to  a  pep  talk  urging  him  to  take  his  un- 
employment calmly,  but  to  learn  a  new 
trade,  like  automobile  assembling,  when 
there  are  no  automoMle  factories  in  his 
town. 

1  wonder  what  Detroit's  auto  workers 
might  say  to  the  incursion  of  Jobless  hatters 
from  out  of  town  during  a  season  already 
slack  becatue  of  the  imports  of  assemblies 
from  alnoad." 


aad  Practket  of  Pott  Exchaaf  es 
aad  Commbsaries  of  Our  Defense 
F«rcc«  ia  Foreifo  Lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Monday.  July  13. 1SS5 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 


of  I  Inclnde  herewith  a  seeond  very  out- 
s  anding  report  prepared  by  Maj.  Qtn. 
i  rthnr  R.  Wilson,  Unlt£d  States  Army, 
xsttred,  after  comprehensive  study  and 
t  ivesdgvtion  of  policies  and  practices  of 
t  le  post'  exchanges  and  commi.»aries  of 
c  ur  defense  force;  in  foreign  lands: 

I  on.  TaoMAS  E.  Mabtxw, 

Committee  on  Ways  anA  Memns, 
Home  of  JtepretentmUve*, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dna  Sn:  On  July  3,  1952.  you  published 
ill  the  CoMCBxseioitiU,  Bacoao  under  exten- 
•  on  erf  remarks  a  report  made  by  me  con- 
o  nmlng  the  operations  of  post  exchanges  and 
exnmlasarles  by  the  United  States  Army 
orerseas  outlining  how  these  agencies  are 
cjstlng  the  American  people  great  sums  of 
n  loney,  are  among  the  principal  contributors 
ti>  the  black  markets  in  foreign  countries, 
a  od  are  in  competition  with  legitimate  busi- 
cess  Arms  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  In 
tlie  United  States.  This  report  was  appar- 
eitly  used  by  several  magazines  for  articles 
a  ibeequently  published  and  served  to  bring 
tiiese  facts  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
t!  ke  Congress  and  the  American  public. 

Ttiis  article  is  a  follow-up  because  while 
B  taking  another  trip  to  E\irope  it  is  noted 
li  t  the  press  dispatches  that  no  investlga- 
t  on  is  contemplated  this  year  by  the  Con- 
g  ress  of  post  exchanges  within  the  continen- 
td  United  Statea,  as  requested  by  members 
o ;  the  American  Retailers  Federation,  the 
F  atlonal  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  the 
Ii  ational  Retail  Jewelers  Association,  for  the 
r  !aaon  that  the  various  services — Army,  Navy, 
a  id  Air  Force — have  promised  to  p<dice 
t  >elr  own  ranks  and  because  PX's  are  a  big 
morale  factor.  However,  the  unfortunate 
taosinessmen  In  foreign  countries  who  have 
t )  compete  with  the  tax-free,  tax -supported 
t  nited  States  Government  agencies  subsl- 
dboed  by  the  rich  American  taxpayers  have 
np  associations  or  representatives  in  Congress 
\h  lobby  for  them  or  to  whom  they  can  com- 
p  lain.  The  various  associations,  having  won 
1]  I  the  investigation  2  years  ago  concessions 
n  hich  protected  them  from  the  competition 
o '  the  poet  exchanges  and  commissaries 
K  ithln  the  continental  United  States,  are 
q  lite  willing  to  peddle  their  wares  to  the 
p  wt  exchanges  for  sale  overseas  In  compe- 
t1  bion  with  foreign  merchants,  and  the  Con- 
gi  ess  Is  willing  evidently  to  go  along. 

The  only  people  who  are  continually  hurt 
b; '  these  operations  are  the  average  American 
ti  xpayers  with  no  special  interests  in  sell- 
iz  g  things  to  these  Government  agencies  and 
w  lo  do  not  happen  to  be  included  in  that 
SI  lall  percentage  of  the  population  for  whom 
tie  aids  to  cut-rate  living  have  been  estab- 
lU  hed  at  their  expense.    The  Congress  has 
v<  ted  billions  and  dumped  the  dollars  of  the 
Ai  nerlcan  taxpayer  into  foreign  lands,  much 
ol   which  have  been  profligately  spent  and 
w  tsted  in  the  form  of  aid,  comfort,  anti- 
cc  mmunlsm,  national  security,  and  offshore 
piociirement  by  the  agencies  of  ECA,  MSA, 
Ai  my,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  order  to  assist 
in  biiildlng  up  the  economies  of  foreign  na- 
tions.   On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  big 
faiTtors  in  hampering  the  more  rapid  eco- 
n<  mic   recovery   of    German    and    Japanese 
bislnsH  in  many  lines  is  the  w^-Ananced 
competition  of  commissaries  and  post  ex- 
cl:  anges  of  the  Armed  Forces  which  are  in- 
dl-ectly   subsidized    by    the    American   taz- 
peyers  In  the  annual  appropriation  bills  of 
tlie  three  services,  that  is,  the  Army,  Navy, 
ard  Air  Force.     These  stores  operate  freely 
In  about  20  countries,  and  in  Germany  and 
Ja  pan  have  stores  and  facilities  in  every  place 
wl  lere  soldiers   are  stationed,  and  sell   not 
on  ly  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  depend- 
«nts  for  which  they  were  established   (and 
foi   whose  services  they  are  needed)  but  also 
to  countless  hundreds  of  civilians  who  in  no 
W8  y  are  connected  with  the  Armed  Forces.  If 
ths  civilian  trade  was  diverted  to  regular 
IMJ  linew  chMUMla.  U  would  do  much  to  dose 


the  dollar  gap  which  is  continually  being 
filled  by  the  average  American  taxpayer. 

According  to  the  investigation  made  by 
Congress,  the  annual  business  of  the  post 
exchanges  alone  (not  counting  the  commis- 
saries or  cl^ss  8  supply)  within  the  conti- 
nsntal  United  States  was  SSad  million,  and 
operations  overseas  and  ship  stores  at  sea  was 
another  $820  million,  or  a  total  of  about  9650 
million  annually.  It  Is  probably  larger  today. 
The  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  was  esti- 
mated at  nearly  five  millions  to  subsidize  the 
nonprofit  stores.  As  a  result  of  this  investi- 
gation, there  were  some  changes  made  for 
exchanges  within  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, the  department  for  special  orders  waa 
discontinued  and  a  ceiling  was  placed  on  cer- 
tain high-priced  special  articles,  such  as 
cameras,  radios,  television  sets,  icebosea.  deep 
freeaers,  etc  But  no  such  regulation  is  In 
force  in  overseas  post  exchanges,  where  they 
sell  a  line  of  merchandize  running  Into  thou- 
sands of  items  and  Including  everything  from 
food  to  fancy  underware  for  ladles  and  from 
air  guns  to  slppers. 

The  post  exchange,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  is  the  third  largest  retail  store  In 
the  world,  according  to  an  article  published 
in  the  Army  paper.  Overseas  Weekly.  (The 
first  two  are  probably  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Montgomery  Ward.  The  post  exchanges 
overseas  have  a  special  service  by  which  cus- 
tomers order  from  these  two  companies  and 
use  Army  postal  service  which  grants  the 
domestic  rate  for  shipments.) 

One  outstanding  example  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  post  exchanges  undermine  le- 
gitimate business  of  companies  in  Germany 
and  Japan  is  the  camera  racket.  It  Is  main- 
tained by  German  and  Japanese  camera 
dealers  that  a  great  percentage  of  the  Cain« 
eras  sold  in  the  post  exchange  (it  has  been 
held  as  hlgta  as  90  percent  in  Japan  and  a 
lesser  amount  in  Germany)  are  resold  to 
local  dealers  for  yen  or  deutschemarks  by  the 
original  purchasers;  and  also  that  large  num- 
bers are  shipped  at  domestic  postal  rates 
through  the  Army  Postal  Service  or  are 
smuggled  Into  the  United  States  by  travelers 
where  they  are  resold  at  prices  far  below 
what  the  legitimate  United  States  retail 
stores  can  sell  them. 

TtM  table  below  shows  the  comparative 
prices  of  Identical  cameras  purchased  in  a 
German  retail  store,  at  one  of  the  port  ex- 
change stores  In  Germany,  and  at  a  retail 
store  in  the  XTnited  States.  A  few  extracts 
will  show  the  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  PX  price  in  Germany  and  the  re- 
taU  stares  in  the  United  States  and  why  such 
a  difference  is  so  conducive  to  black-market 
activities  in  cameras.  The  cameras  can  ac- 
tually be  purchased  in  a  PX  store  at  a  price 
less  than  the  list  prices  of  German  retail 
dealers  because  the  PX  pays  no  German 
taxes  (and  no  U.  a  A.  tazea).  and  for  leas 
than  the  same  camera  can  be  porchaaed  by 
wholesale  dealers  in  neighboring  countries 
such  as  France  or  Germany. 


Type  cf  earners 


Retina  la 

Robot  lu 

Contaz    Ills    {wWa 

1.5  Trs.sar  lens) 

Leica  IIU 

BoUeicord  111 

Super  Ikonts...^ 

RoUeiflex 

Agfa  laolette  111 


I>M 
0«r- 


price 


2U 

4£8 

1.  IM 

1,050 

360 

WO 

filO 


OtT- 

man 
dollar 
equiva- 
lent 


61.90 

u&ao 

770.26 

2S0.00 

7O00 

85.70 

121.  4S 

48.00 


Price 
PX 


44.  SO 
9&80 

B2.80 

280.00 

79.  »S 

80.00 

130.00 

38.60 


Price  In 
Untted 
States 

of 
Amefk 

tos 


1OS.00 
(T) 

660.80 
472.90 
14a  OO 
102.00 
286.00 
73.00 


There  were  times  when  a  Lelca  camera 

could  be  purchased  at  the  post  exchange  in 
Germany  for  about  WS.  The  prices  of  the 
cameras  quoted  in  Germany  include  the  case 
while  the  price  quoted  in  the  Untted  States 
Is  without  the  case.  For  example,  the  Con- 
taz ilia,  with  Tessar  1.6  coated  lens  and  with 
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built-in  light  meter  and  with  case  sells  to.  a 
post  exchange  in  Gennany  or  Austria  or 
any  other  place  Including  Japan  (after  pay- 
ing freight  from  Stuttgart.  Germany,  to 
Tokyo)  for  tasaJM.  That  same  camera  with 
case,  costs  In  the  United  States  S560. 

The  G«rman  merchants  were  incensed  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  article  in  the 
Overseas  Weekly  published  In  Frankfurt  with 
a  heading  "Are  Tou  In  the  Market  for  a 
Camera? — Buy  One  Where  Prices  Are  liow- 
er,"  and  then,  after  drawing  attention  to 
a  chart  with  comparative  prices,  stated  "But 
before  you  buy,  try  out  and  handle  the  cam- 
era of  your  choice.  Borrow  one  from  a 
buddy,  or  visit  your  local  camera  shop. 
They  will  be  glad  to  discuss  Its  features  with 
you."  In  other  words,  go  to  the  local  Ger- 
man camera  dealer  and  try  them  out.  then 
go  to  the  post  exchange  and  ptirchase  the 
one  you  decide  on — It  saves  the  poet  ex- 
change clerks  trouble  and  they  also  get  bet- 
ter advice  and  instruction. 

One  prominent  German  retailer  noticed  a 
certain  civilian  always  in  front  of  his  win- 
dows, and  he  noted  he  contacted  persons  who 
came  to  look  into  the  windows,  especially  if 
they  looked  like  American  tourists,  so  he 
placed  a  "plant"  on  this  civilian.  His  plant 
who  spoke  fine  Bngllah  went  to  the  front  of 
the  store  and  the  civilian  came  up,  "Are  you 
Interested  in  a  camera?"  he  asked.  "Tes," 
replied  the  "tourist,"  "I  am  interested  in  a 
Con  tax." 

"Do  you  know  bow  many  DM's  In  dollars 
you  will  have  to  pay  If  you  buy  it  here?"  and 
then  the  calculation  was  made  and  the  rov- 
ing businessman  then  made  his  iHvpositlon: 
He  could  buy  one  at  the  United  States  Army 
post  exchange  for  a  big  difference  in  price, 
and  they  could  split  the  difference  and  each 
make  some  money. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
average  black  market  and  the  offlcial  Japa- 
nese sales  prices  for  cameras  in  the  leading 
cities  of  Japan  where  the  Army  operates 
post  exchanges. 
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75  000 

SO  000 
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The  post  exchange  In  Tokyo  at  one  time 
flooded  the  market  in  Japan  with  Lelca  111 
cameras  with  F/3/5  Elmar  lens  by  selling 
them  at  $138:  the  same  camera  with  an  F/2 
lens  at  9174,  and  a  RoUeiflex  with  an  F/2.8 
lens  at  $170.  Compare  these  prices  with 
those  in  the  United  States  as  shown  In  the 
table  above. 

The  prices  In  the  Japanese  black  market 
fluctuate  from  week  to  week  depending  upon 
the  quantities  of  cameras  currently  pur- 
chased at  the  poet  exchanges. 

The  local  German  and  Japanese  dealers 
complain  that  they  have  the  expenses  of 
advertising  and  promoting  their  various 
types  of  cameras  and  the  poet  exchange 
then  undermine  their  marketa.  The  poet  ex- 
changes can  give  rock-bottom  prices  be- 
cause they  pay  no  German  or  Japanese 
taxes  «■  no  United  States  taxes,  their  build- 
ings have  so  far  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Army  and  they  pay  little  or  no  rent,  trans- 
portation charges  are  a  minlmtmi  as  are  other 
incidental  costo,  as  pointed  out  by  the  coa- 
gresslonal  investigating  committee. 


The  most  striking  wmmple  of  nonpayment 
of  taxes  is  the  case  of  camera  dilpmenta  trtim 
Germany  to  Ji^Mm,  aecordii^  to  one  leading 
Ooman  manufacturer.  Before  the  Japanese 
PMMse  Tlreaty  the  post  exchanges  In  Japan 
purchased  mostly  Japanese  cameras  tax  free, 
the  same  as  they  do  in  (3ermany.  He  states, 
that  since  the  peace  treaty  the  Japanese 
have  put  a  sales  tax  of  40  percent  on  Japa- 
nese-manufactured cameras  which  are  sold 
at  PX  stores,  whereas  foreign  cameras,  such 
as  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
or  Gennany,  can  be  brought  in  by  the  PX 
free  of  customs  duty  (which  is  40  percent), 
and  also  free  of  taxes.  The  Central  Purchas- 
ing Office  in  TcAyo  therefore  decided  to  in- 
tensify the  sale  of  German  cameras  at  the 
expense  of  the  Japanese  producta.  They  can 
order  in  Germany,  ship  on  United  States 
Government  tranq}orts.  and  sell  In  Japan  far 
cheaper  than  the  camera  can  be  bought  in 
the  United  States  because  they  are  paying 
taxes  to  no  nation. 

Naturally  the  Japanese  Government  does 
not  look  with  favor  upon  the  resale  of  for- 
elgn-nutde  cameras,  purchased  at  the  post 
exchanges  at  a  comparatively  ridiculously 
low  price,  to  the  local  dealers  in  competition 
with  the  Japanese-manufactured  cameras. 
American  businessmen  or  tourista  can  pur- 
chase these  black-market  cameras  far  cheap- 
er than  they  can  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States.  A  businessman  in  Tokyo  states. 
"The  Japanese  market  Is  not  being  provided 
with  foreign  cameras  by  regular  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  companies  but  by  the 
Central  Purchasing  Office  of  the  United 
States  Army.  One  dealer  in  Tokyo  who  geta 
the  black-market  cameras  on  resale  from 
purchases  originally  made  at  the'  post  ex- 
changes, advertises  dally  'German  cameras 
free  of  duty  and  taxes.' " 

In  England  there  has  been  a  scandal  of 
the  first  magnitude  Involving  the  selling  of 
approximately  270  Contax  cameras  in  the 
short  space  of  3  months  by  service  person- 
nel. According  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Andrews,  secre- 
tary of  the  Photographic  Dealers  Association 
In  London,  these  cameras  were  either  flown 
from  airfields  in  Germany  to  airfields  In 
England  by  members  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  and  smuggled  into  England,  or  they 
were  purchased  at  post  exchanges  in  Eng- 
land. 

"Modem  cameras  are  being  sold  direct  by 
German  manufacttirers  to  the  American  can- 
teens in  the  United  Kingdom  (also  other  Eu- 
ropean ooim tries)  and  are,  under  conces- 
sionary arrangementa.  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  British  import  duty  or  purchase 
tax,"  he  states.  '"Thus  United  States  service- 
men can  buy  them  at  some  £50  to  £70  ($135 
to  $189)  less  than  current  market  price. 
This  big  margin  is  sometimes  too  great  a 
temptation  to  withstand,  and  many  GI's 
break  rules  by  selling  to  civilians." 

"The  current  Anglo-Gernum  Trade  Agree- 
ment, through  ita  financial  clauses  severely 
llmlta  the  niunber  of  the  more  expensive 
cameras  which  can  be  imported,  such  as 
RoUeiflex  and  Lelcas,  they  are  so  few  that 
their  distribution  is  confined  to  special  pur- 
poses such  as  medical,  press,  scientific,  re- 
search, industrial,  etc.  As  an  example  of 
this  severe  limitation:  There  are  30.000 
Lelcas  made  annuaUy  at  Wetzlar.  Of  these 
the  quota  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  40. 
Thus  we  have  the  trade  starved,  yet  large 
numbers  are  sold  on  the  Continent  and  to 
the  United  States  of  America  canteens,  many 
of  which  (not  having  paid  duty)  are  offered 
to  British  dealers."  He  stated  that  the  trade 
in  England  could  handle  about  10.000  of  these 
high-class  cameras  siich  as  Lelca.  Contax, 
RoUeiflex.  Contessa,  Super  Dconta,  Speed 
Graphic.  Kodak  Retina,  Volghtlander.  Agfa, 
and  Kine  Exacta.  aU  of  which  are  carried 
by  the  post  exchanges. 

A  report  in  the  FDA  Journal  of  London 
states: 

"The  key  industry  duty  on  cameras  Is  SO 
percent  and  the  rate  of  ptirchase  tax  is  66% 


percent.  TtM  following  Is  an  example  of  tha 
amount  of  duty  cm  new  individual  eamwas 
of  the  better  type,  of  special  Interast: 

"RoUeiflex  36,  Xeoar:  £     a    4 

Retail    price    in    United 

CinKdom  witboat  duty 

andP.T 88    U   0     (tULlA 

Retail  price  wld  In  United 

Kingdom  Indudiaf  duty 

Super  Ikonta.  2^  aq.: 

Retail  prioe  In  United 
Ktnfdom  witlMMit  duty 

andP.T O     0   0     ($148.  MQ 

Retail  price  sold  in  United 
KinRdom  ineludlns  duty 

sndP.T lU   U   2    ($314.88) 

Contax  IIA.  WllJk. 

Retail  prioe  In  United 
Kincdom  witbout  duty 

andP.T MH     0$     ($280.80) 

Retail  price  sold  in  rniUnl 
Kiocdom  includins  duty 
and  P.  T 227    14    B     (1614  m" 

Another  article  In  the  same  Journal 
headed  "Evading  Custocu  Duties"  states  in 
part: 

"Photographic  dealers  In  Bast  Anglia  and 
near  other  United  States  airbases  know  that 
ctistoms  authorities  have  recently  been 
making  searching  Inquiries.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  uncovered  a  big  black  market  in 
untaxed  cameras,  which  were  bought  by 
United  States  servicemen  at  their  canteens 
and  sold  throtigh  British  civiUans. 

"Photogri^ihic  equipment  worth  up  to 
£8.000  ($19,200)  has  been  seized. 

"This  resulted  from  special  scrutiny  of 
the  records  at  American  alrbase  canteen 
stores.  The  Investigators  found  that  the 
sale  of  expensive  cameras  over  the  counters 
of  United  States  camp  canteens,  had  Jumped 
fantastlcaUy  during  recent  months. 

"Several  United  States  airmen  said  they 
had  been  bribed  to  buy  the  cameras  for 
British  clvUlaos,  who  supplied  them  with 
the  cash. 

"New  cameras  are  bought  at  about  half 
their  market  value  because  of  the  duty-free 
concessions  to  United  States  servicemen,  but 
on  condition  they  are  not  sold,  or  given 
away. 

"The  InvestlgatlMis  have  now  spread  to 
London,  the  customs  enforcement  officers 
having  a  list  of  addresses  of  those  ImpU- 
cated. 

"A  United  States  spokesman  said  'the  total 
value  involved  at  aU  bases  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  than  £8,000,  and  several  per« 
soiu  Involved  are  to  be  prosecuted.' 

"The  agreement  between  the  British  Gov* 
emment,  by  which  dutiable  goods  are  per- 
mitted to  be  brottght  into  this  cotmtry  free 
of  duty  and  sold  to  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can services  at  duty-free  rates,  is  the  effec- 
tive catise  of  all  the  trouble.  It  is  asking  a 
good  deal  of  American  servicemen  to  ab- 
stain from  any  irregularity  in  deaUng  with 
goods  brought  in  in  this  way." 

WhUe  the  post  exchangee  may  be  assisting 
in  "morale"  the  moral  standards  seem  to 
be  questionable. 

The  Chambre  Syndicale  of  Paris,  which 
represents  practicaUy  all  of  the  French  im- 
porters of  foreign  photographic  and  cinema- 
tographic equipment  regards  the  situation 
of  fraudulent  imports  as  considerably  detri- 
mental to  the  regular  btisinessmen  of  that 
country.  One  of  the  largest  post  exchanges 
on  the  Continent  is  located  in  Paris  and 
caters  to  the  same  classes  of  persotis  as  the 
Poet  Exchanges  in  Germany. 

Scc»«s  of  advertlaementa  in  camera  maga- 
Eines  in  the  United  States  offer  cash  airmaU 
pasrmenta  for  cameras  of  the  same  type  as 
carried  in  the  post  exchanges  including  pre- 
cision cameras,  movie  cameras,  lenses  of  aU 
types.  especiaUy  German  equipment.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  Overseas  Weekly  (which  Is  pres- 
ently in  a  fight  with  the  high  Army  oam- 
mand  in  Heidelberg  becaaae  tt  Is  to  be 
banned  from  the  Stars  and 
stand  at  the  eiMi  of  the  i 
contends  that  tt 
censored  Stata 
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•tates:  "Dm  Ixittam  Is  dropping  out  of  the 
■ttttestde  Leiem  market.  Stateside  Leica  deal- 
ers told  us  our  lidca  IIU  with  Summltar  f3 
lens  was  wortb  only  9150  to  $165  to  tHem. 
That  was  the  bujrlng  price.  Of  co\irse.  their 
selling  price  was  higher.  Two  months  ago 
a  used  Leica  brought  well  over  $220  in  the 
United  States  depending  upon   condition." 

The  reason  for  the  drop  Is  that  Leica  is 
about  to  come  out  with  a  new  lens  but  it  is 
bad  business  for  the  boys  who  can  buy  them 
cheap  at  the  PX  and  resell  them  at  a  good 
profit  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  German  Retailers  AssocUtion  has 
charged  that  the  low  PX  prices  threaten  to 
paralyze  European  export  Industries.  It  is 
charged  that  purchases  (at  PXs)  essentially 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  soldiers. 

"A  large  part  of  valuable  German  cameras 
•!«  thxu  being  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
while  under  the  German  export  program  no 
market  can  be  found  for  these  cameras. 

"It  should  be  investigated  whether — ^tn  the 
process  of  setting  up  a  European  army — 
such  special  stores  for  military  personnel 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  In  the  interest  of 
the  retail  trade  and  of  the  Biiropean  econ- 
omy. 

"The  association  estimated  the  yearly 
turnover  of  American  PX's  in  Europe  to  be 
between  $750  million  to  $800  million. 

"IV>r  West  European  countries  this  should 
be  serioxis  caiise  to  negotiate  that  this  or- 
ganization— meant  to  be  a  limited  installa- 
tion for  the  supply  of  troops — does  not 
become  a  conunerclal  enterprise  which,  by 
means  of  price  dtmiping.  seriously  damages 
and  partially  paralyses  their  export  indus- 
tries." 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  the 
tax-free  American  taxpayer  subsidized  post 
exchange  system,  in  competing  unfairly  with 
the  normal  import-export,  wholesale  and 
retail  organizations  in  Germany,  England, 
Ftance,  Japan,  and  In  all  other  countries 
where  the  Armed  Forces  are  stationed,  pre- 
sents a  most  difficult  problem  to  the  in- 
dependent legitimate  manufacturers  and 
businessmen  of  those  countries  with  whom 
It  is  in  competition.  They  want  to  Import 
to  get  dollars  and  cloee  the  dollar  gap  be- 
tween imports  and  exports  but  in  many 
.lines  the  post  exchanges  and  commissaries 
make  this  very  difficult.  Indirectly  this  af- 
fects the  American  taxpayer  because  he  has 
been  paying  through  EGA  and  now  MSA 
to  assist  in  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
those  countries;  and  on  the  other  hand  his 
tax-supported  post  exchanges  and  commis- 
saries administered  through  the  various 
armed  services  are  operating  against  the 
primary  concept. 

A  side  bttslness  which  is  not  managed  or 
financed  by  either  the  poet  exchanges  or 
the  commissaries  is  the  sale  of  class  VI  sup- 
plies. The  general  supply  of  the  Army  runs 
from  class  I  to  class  V  and  Includes  every- 
thing from  food  and  personal  clothing  to 
organizational  equipment  and  ammunition. 
Hard  liquor  Is  not  authorlced  by  the  Congress 
except  for  issue  to  hospitals  for  medicial 
pvirposes  and  it  comes  under  one  of  the 
regular  claaslflcations.  However  after  the 
Invasion  at  North  Africa  the  Army  permitted 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  hard  liquor  for 
clubs  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  a 
classification :  and  so,  unofficially.  It  was 
called  class  VI.  The  sale  of  all  kind  of  hard 
liquors  has  became,  in  the  armies  of  occu- 
pation since  the  war  an  enormous  business. 
For  example,  in  Japan  it  amounts  to  about 
$1  million  a  month  and  in  Oamany  it  is 
probabty  more  than  that  flgiire.  Beer,  which 
is  prohibited  from  being  sold  in  poet  ex- 
changes within  the  continental  United 
States,  is  sold  in  post  exchanges  in  foreign 
lands;  but  hard  liquor  has  to  be  run  as  a 
separate  business  and  sold  separately  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  laws  of  Congress. 

Naturally  the  competition  among  mlddle- 
xxten  and  commission  merchants  for  the 
iucrativ*  trade  of  the  post  exchanges  and 


rles  made  by  the  Post  Bustaange 
dentrml  Purchasing  Agency  in  New  York  and 
la  30  or  more  foreign  pinrchasing  offices 
r  iwTitwg  into  thousands  and  thousands  of 
1  ems  and  m'H''''"*  and  millions  at  dollars, 
t  >  say  nothing  of  the  immense  quantities  of 
t  tod  purchased  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
or  the  Army,  the  Air  FcM-ce  and  the  Ship 
E  tores  of  the  Navy,  and  for  the  liquor  busi- 
xess  handled  by  clubs  and  organizations 
( ;Iass  VI  supplies)  is  very  great.  The  per- 
c  intage  of  profit  for  the  firms  and  individuals 
r  ins  into  big  money.  Personable  and  astute 
a  jpents  from  large  merchandising  and  liquor 
t  rms  with  plenty  of  expense  money  and 
n  lany  kindly  little  gifts  or  priaes  to  be  placed 

V  1th  the  right  people  or  In  the  right  places, 
at  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  good  will  (and 
y  »t  there  has  been  no  dishonesty  of  any  Im- 
p  [>rtance  that  has  come  to  light  according  to 
r  sports )   visit  the  purchasing  agents  in  the 

I  nlted  States  and  tour  the  foreign  lands. 
\  Tien  they  arrive  in  Germany  for  example, 
t  >ey  are  well  taken  care  of  by  the  persons 
r  isponslble  for  making  purchases  and 
ti  eated  as  VIPs  (very  Important  persons). 
Ihey  are  given  cards  to  the  post  exchanges 
(  jrevlously  they  were  sometimes  granted 
c  anmlssary  privileges),  they  live  at  German 
n  iqulsltloned  hotels  at  cutrate  prices  for 
r  xjxn  and  board,  and  they  are  permitted  to 

V  uation  in  the  Army  supported  leave  center 

I I  Garmlsh  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  "the  play- 
g  rotind  of  the  European  Command"  and  are 
t)  Uleted  In  beautlfiU  villas  specially  requl- 
s  tloned  or  rented  from  the  German  owners 
a  od  set  aside  for  high  ranking  officers  of  the 
/  rmy  or  for  high  officials  of  mCOG  where 
t  ley  pay  the  usual  rates  for  room  and  board, 
t  lat  is  $1.50  a  night  for  fine  double  room 
a  ad  bath  and  meals  in  proportion.  Verily 
a  re  they  not  "contributing  to  the  occupa- 
t  on"  and  are  their  activities  not  "In  fur- 
t  lerance  of  the  mission  of  this  command"? 

By  law  the  Quartermaster  Corps  must 
t  lake  its  tenders  for  food  to  the  lowest  bld- 
ci  er  who  can  meet  certain  specifications; 
t  ut  no  such  regulations  controls  the  mll- 
1  ons  of  dollars  worth  of  items  purchased 
a  anually  by  the  post  exchanges.  Many  of 
t  lese  large  piu-chases  are  made  by  negotia- 
t  on.  Undoubtedly  much  pressure  is  put  on 
p  tirchaslng  officials  to  stock  particular  brands 
o '  merchandise  or  liquor  or  food. 

Prior  to  World  War  n  the  post  exchanges, 
o  >mmissarles,  ship  stores,  etc.,  were  oper- 
ated solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  personnel 
o:  the  armed  services  and  on  a  very  small 
s<ale  at  various  posts,  camps,  stations,  alr- 
fl  ilds,  and  ships  at  sea.  The  Army  i>oet  ex- 
c  umges,  for  example,  were  first  authorized 
br  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General  signed 
b  r  the  Secretary  of  War  July  25.  1895  ( this 
It  ter  became  Army  Regulations  60-10) ,  which 
g  tve  the  mission  of  the  post  exchanges  "to 
n  ake  available  to  authorized  patrons  mer- 
cl  landise  and  services  of  necessity  and  con- 
VI  inlence  not  furnished  by  the  Government." 
Tils  was  always  interpreted  to  mean  (and 
tlie  regulations  were  strictly  applied)  only 
t<i  members  of  the  Armed  Farces  and  their 
izimedlate  families.  But  under  various 
wax  powers  granted  to  the  President  during 
tl  le  war  and  continued  by  the  Congress  since 
tliat  time  and  which  (among  many  others) 
giants  authority  to  "open  exchanges  and 
0(  mmissaries  to  civilians  in  remote  places," 
tliS  Department  of  the  Army,  under  pres- 
g\  ire  from  various  sources,  choose  to  Ut>erallze 
tl  e  prewar  regtilations  and  left  a  great  deal 
oi  discretion  to  military  commanders  over- 
sc  as  to  decide  who  should  have  these  prlvl- 
le  {es,  by  not  only  selling  to  members  of  the 
A  med  Forces  but  also  to  great  numbers  of 
ci  Lilians. 

The  regulation  imder  which  the  Army  Is 
p4  rmitted  to  operate  the  world's  third  larg- 
96 1  general  store.  Is  Special  Regulations  No. 
7J  0-5-10,  Department  of  the  Army,  Wash- 
ir  gton,  D.  C  dated  April  20,  1»4«,  signed  by 
G  m.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chief  of  Staff.  United 


States  Army.  1^  order  of  the  Secretary  of  tba 
Army,  which  states  In  paragraph  5: 

"In  occupied  areas  only,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  recognises  an  additional  responsi- 
bility for  furnishing  supplies  and  services 
from  United  States  military  supply  sources 
and  service  facilities  on  a  cost  basis  to  cer- 
tain groups  and  individuals,  other  than 
United  States  Government  agencies,  who  are 
directly  assisting  the  oversea  commander  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  occupation  mis- 
sion. These  supplies  and  services  will  be 
furnished  only  subject  to  the  following  limi- 
tations and  conditions: 

"(a)  Where  they  are  essential  for  mini- 
mum day-to-day  operating  and  maintenance 
needs  of  the  requiring  organizations  or  indi- 
viduals and  cannot  be  obtained  locally  or 
Imported  from  other  sources  in  sufficient 
time  to  meet  immediate  requirements. 

"(b)  Assistance  wUl  be  Umited  to  those 
services  and  supplies  which  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  oversea  commander,  are  urgently  re- 
quired and  may  be  furnished  without  detri- 
ment to  the  troops  for  replacement  of  sup- 
plies furnished." 

Special  Regulations  No.  80-360-10,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1052.  and  signed  by  J.  LawtoQ 
Collins.  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army, 
paragraph  2  states: 

"3.  Commissary  prlvllegee:  (a)  Oversea 
commanders  may  extend  sales  commissary 
privileges  to  Federal  officers  and  employees 
of  other  executive  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  who  are  not  otherwise 
specifically  authorized  these  privileges,  upon 
a  determination  that — 

"(1)  Applicants  are  so  situated  as  to  make 
It  impracticable  for  them  to  purchase  from 
civilian  sources  or  from  sales  facilities  oper- 
ated by  their  own  department  or  agencf. 
•  •   • 

"(2)  Applicants  are  cttisens  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  Extension  of  the  sales  commissary 
privilege  is  necessary  to  accomplishment  of 
the  oversea  commander^  assigned  mission. 

"(4)  Extension  of  such  privileges  will  not 
seriously  Interrupt  the  normal  supply  of  the 
Army,  and  will  not  result  In  either  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel.  •   •   • 

"(b)  In  addition  to  those  authorized  In 
(a)  above,  oversea  commanders  may,  at  their 
discretion,  extend  sales  commissary  privi- 
leges to  other  Individuals  who  are  not  other- 
wise specifically  authorized  those  privileges, 
upon  a  determination  that — 

"(1)  ApplicanU  are  engaged  In  activities 
connected  with  and  related  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(2)  Sales  will  be  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense. 

"(3)  Extension  of  the  sales  oomralasary 
privilege  Is  necessary  to  the  accohipllshment 
of  the  oversea  commander's  assigned  mlselon. 

"(4)  Applicants  are  so  situated  as  to  make 
it  impracticable  for  them  to  purchase  from 
civilian  or  other  sources. 

"(5)  Extension  of  such  privileges  will  not 
seriously  interrupt  the  normal  supply  of  the 
Army,  and  will  not  result  in  either  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel,  or  in  the  retention  of  mili- 
tary personnel  In  the  oversea  area  for  a 
period  longer  than  would  be  required  were 
such  privileges  not  extended." 

Under  these  regulations  the  Department 
of  the  Army  evidently  choose  to  vision  Ger- 
many as  a  remote  place,  and  the  military 
commander  In  the  occupied  territory  of  Ger- 
many, acting  in  concert  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  High  Commissioner's  office, 
granted  the  special  privileges  of  making  pur- 
chases at  the  post  exchanges  and  commis- 
saries to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  persons 
of  various  classifications  who  prior  to  World 
War  n  would  never  have  been  permitted 
such  special  dispensations.  In  order  to  do 
this  and  to  make  the  granting  of  such  pre- 
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rogatlves  have  the  fiction  of  legality  they 
had  to  hold  (which  was  done)  that  these 
persons  were  "contributing  to  the  occupa- 
tion"; •  •  •  "engaged  in  actlvitlee  connected 
with  and  related  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense" •  •  •  sales  will  be  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  defense  sales  •  •  •  are  nec- 
essary to  the  accomplishment  of  the  over- 
sea commander's  assigned  mission  •  •  • 
will  not  result  *  *  *  in  an  increase  in  the 
United  States  military  personnel  •  •  •  will 
not  seriously  Interrupt  the  normal  supply 
of  the  Army  •  •  •  applicants  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  •  •  •  and,  so  sitxiated 
as  to  make  It  impracticable  for  them  to 
purchase  from  civilian  sources  *  *  *.  and 
according  to  the  local  ground  rules,  "in 
furtherance  of  the  mission  of  this  com- 
mand." 

The   authorized    purchasers   at    post  ex- 
changes   and    commissaries,    according    to 
civil    support   letter.    Headquarters,   United 
States  Army.  Europe,  dated  September  30, 
1952,   and   corrected   to   May    1953   are.   In 
addition  to  United  States  military  personnel, 
military  and  civilian,  the  following,  which 
Is  quoted  from  the  latest  order: 
"1.  Bipartite  and  tripartite  agencies: 
"(a)  Council  of  the  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion. 
"(b)  Combined  Ttavel  Board  (CTB). 
"(c)   Joint  Export-Import  Agency  (JEIA) 
(pending  liquidation). 
"(d)   Combined  Coal  Control  Group. 
"(e)  Combined  Steel  Group. 
"(f)  Military  Secxirity  Board. 
"2.  United     States     official     agencies:  a. 
United  States  military  nonappropriated  fund 
agencies.    United  States  military  nonappro- 
priated fund  agencies  are  military  agencies 
whose    operations    are    primarily    financed 
from  United  States  nonappropriated  funds 
and  whose  functions  consist  of  revenue-pro- 
ducing or  welfare  and  sundry  activities.    In 
certain  cases,  nonappropriated  fund  agencies 
also  receive  support  from  dollar  appropri- 
ated funds  and  occupation  cost  DM  funds. 
For  the  purpose   of  this  letter,  nonappro- 
priated fund  agencies  are  divided  as  follows: 
"(1)  Revenue-producing  agencies: 
"(a)  EUCOM  Exchange  System, 
"(b)  USAREUR  Motion  Picture  Service, 
"(c)  Stars  and  Stripes, 
"(d)  United  States  Officers'  and  Noncom- 
missioned Officers'  Club  Fund. 

"(2)  Nonrevenue-producing  agencies  (sun- 
dry and  welfare  activities) : 
"(a)  Special  messes. 

"(b)  Funds  of  associations  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  such  as  clubs  and  rest 
hotels. 

"(e)  Activities  supported  by  other  nonap- 
propriated funds  such  as  religious,  welfar*. 
and  hospital  funds. 

"b.  The  Department  of  State,  including 
the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany.  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States,  and  United  States  consulates.  Em- 
ployees paid  by  the  State  Department  in  the 
OfSce  of  the  Political  Adviser.  USAREUR, 
will  be  considered  as  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

"c.  The  Treasury  Department,  Including 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

"d.  The  Department  of  Justice,  Including 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
"e.  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
"f.  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
"g.  United  States  Displaced  Persons  Com- 
mission. 
"h.  Boonomic  Cooperation  Admlntotratlon. 
"1.  United  States  Bureau  of  Customs, 
"j.  The  American  Red  Cross,  for  the  pur- 
poses   of    this    letter    will    be   considered   a 
United  States  official  agency,  subject  to  the 
exceptions  contained  in  EUCOM  ClrciUar  36. 
1949.  as  changed. 

"k.  British  Sailors  Society. 
"1.  National      Jewish      Welfare      Board 
(NJWB). 
"m.  University  of  Iforyland. 
"n.  United  Seaman's  Service.  Ine. 


"o.  Jewish  Restitutions  Successor  Organi- 
zation. 

"p.  Ihtematlonal  Business  Machines.  Inc. 

"3.  Oflldal  agencies  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  French  Republic  have  perma- 
nent representation  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

"(a)  Agencies  concerned  with  military 
matters: 

"(1)  General  military  liaison. 

"(2)  Tactical  liaison. 

"(8)  Graves  registration. 

"(b)  Agencies  concerned  with  Allied  High 
Commission  matters: 

"(1)  Ualson  with  United  SUtee  military 
tribunals. 

"(2)  RestituUon  llai«m. 

"(3)  Reparations  liaison. 

"(4)  Decartellzation  liaison. 

"(5)  I.  G.  Farben  Control  Office. 

"(6)  UUllty  controL 

"(c)  Consulates: 

"(1)  Brttish  consuUtes. 

••(2)  French  consulates. 

"(d)  Resettlement  mission.  French  Re- 
settlement MLssion. 

"(e)  Tracing  mlaslnn,  French  Ttadng 
Mission." 

There  are  in  both  Germany  and  Japan  the 
equivalent,  in  numbers,  of  several  divisions 
at  dependents  of  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel who  are  entitled  to  the  "fringe  l}ene- 
flts"  at  the  post  exchanges,  commissaries, 
and  facilities  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
but  It  Is  questionable  if  the  American  tax- 
payer ^ould  cor  <inue  to  partially  subsidize 
these  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the  hordes 
of  other  civilians  which  presently  Infest 
them.  When  the  people  on  the  payroll  of 
the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  for  ex- 
ample, or  decartellzation  liaison  groups  of  the 
British  or  French  Governments  are  permitted 
to  make  purchases  at  the  United  States  tax- 
supported  ccKnmissarles  or  at  the  post  ex- 
changes it  gives  them,  in  effect,  a  bonus  to 
their  salaries  at  the  expense  of  the  average 
American  taxpayer.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  armed  services  have  permitted 
abuses  of  the  f»rivlleges  granted  to  them  by 
the  Congress,  to  the  point  that  thorough  in- 
vestigation is  in  order.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  days  of  the  post  exchange  which  catered 
only  to  soldiers  and  their  dependents  to  the 
huge  department  stores  now  operated;  and 
If  they  do  not  have  It  on  the  shelf,  they  get 
it  on  q>ecial  order. 

In  thousands  of  square  feet  of  floor  space 
th«-e  is  set  off  a  very  few  usually  marked 
"Soldiers  corner" — and  the  remainder  is  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  thousands  of  items  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  life  or  needs 
of  a  soldier  and  at  prices  ranging  from  25 
to  40  percent  of  what  they  can  be  purchased 
for  in  the  United  States. 

For  example  a  set  of  Halliburton  baggage 
sells  for  $327.15,  which  same  set  of  bags  sells 
in  New  York,  with  tax.  at  $548.60  or  a  neat 
saving  of  $221.35.  Are  such  items  stocked 
for  the  soldier?  Not  at  all.  they  are  for  the 
convenience  of  the  high-p>owered  civilian 
heir  and  visiting  dignitaries  who  are  given 
the  privileges  of  purchasing  at  the  post 
exchanges. 

The  post  exchange  administration  nat- 
urally desires  to  make  big  profits  and  there- 
fore the  laxity  in  limiting  the  niunber  and 
classes  of  people  who  can  make  purchases. 
In  Europe  there  are  more  than  1,300  sales  and 
service  units  competing  with  local  business 
and  in  Japan  there  are  724  different  sales 
and  service  units  as  well  as  990  exchange- 
supervised  concessionaire  shops  offering  74 
different  tjrpes  of  services,  for  the  Japanese 
businessmen  to  ponder  over — and  aJl  the 
while  Uncle  Sugar  In  his  Inimitable  style  is 
giving  money  to  all  of  them.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Army  Times  showing  how 
these  stores  have  miishroomed  in  Japan  Is 
typical  of  every  other  foreign  coimtry  where 
they  operate. 

"With  the  expansion  of  the  occupation, 
mora   and  more   supplies   were   neoessary. 


The  thousands  of  civilian  workers  an^  de- 
pendent families  of  military  personnel  de- 
barking from  transports  dodcing  at  Japa- 
nese ports  from  mld-19i6  on.  presented  many 
new  problems  to  the  PX's.  Baby  clothes, 
women's  apparel,  cosmetics,  and  household 
Incidentals  were  but  a  few  of  the  new  warw 
the  PX  was  going  to  have  to  stock. 

"Stores  were  needed  to  display  this  added 
merchandise.  Accordingly  three  l.\rge  de- 
partment-store PX's  w«*  opened  in  Tokyo, 
Yokohama,  and  Osaka,  with  smaller  instal- 
lations springing  up  throughout  Japan  when 
the  need  arose. 

"For  the  widely  dispersed  Americans,  the 
PX  train  was  devised  early  in  1947  to  handle 
their  merchandise  needs.  This  train  of  12 
cars  carried  between  $98,000  and  $130,000 
worth  of  merchandise — a  full  stock  of  sup- 
plies for  men.  women,  and  children. 

"JEC  inventories  carry  about  27,000  items.** 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
Is  not  only  the  third  largest  retail  store  in 
the  world,  according  to  its  own  advertising, 
but  it  Is  without  question  and  without  chal- 
lenge the  largest  and  number  one  epawner. 
assistant,  aid.  abettor,  comfort  and  big 
brother  of  the  black  marketers  in  foreign 
lands.  The  days  of  the  cigarette  economy 
and  luscious  living  for  the  dealers  in  com- 
missary and  post  exchange  supplies  lasted  for 
about  the  first  6  years  of  the  occupation  in 
Germany  and  during  that  time  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment lent  its  assistance  through  the 
APO  so  that  the  generous  quantities  of  cof- 
fee, tea,  nylons,  watches,  and  all  manner  of 
items  sold  at  the  post  exchanges  could  be 
amplified  without  stint  by  additional  pack- 
ages of  items  short  in  the  civilian  economy 
mailed  at  domestic  postal  rates  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  People  living  in 
the  proximity  of  the  Russians  had  an  edge 
over  the  others  because  the  United  States 
Treasury  had  permitted  the  plates  for  the 
occupation  money  to  fall  into  Russian  hands 
and  they  printed  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
stuff,  which  the  average  United  States  tax- 
payer had  to  redeem  through  the  black  mar- 
ket sales  of  the  tax-supported  post  exchanges 
and  commissaries  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment shipping  service. 

It  took  the  Army  several  years  to  catch 
up  with  the  business  and  then  the  authori- 
ties tightened  up  a  bit  but  in  the  main  left 
things  wide  open.  The  cigarette  economy 
merged  Into  the  coffee  age  which  went  on 
for  alx>trt  2  years  and  was  curtailed  only 
when  the  German  Government  made  vigor- 
ous protests  that  It  was  losing  millions  of 
deutschemarks  annually  because  of  the  loss 
of  revenue  in  taxes,  through  the  black-mar- 
ket operations.  The  duty  on  a  pound  of  cof- 
fee Is  $1.50  and  it  sells  in  German  stores 
for  about  $6  a  pound.  But  for  79  cents 
a  pound  a  family  of  four  persons  could 
purchase  14  pounds  of  coffee  at  the  post 
exchange  each  week  and  4  pounds  at  the 
commissary  or  a  total  of  18  pounds  per  week 
or  72  a  month,  or  864  a  year.  Even  infants 
counted  at  first  and  later  persons  had  to 
be  over  16  years  of  age.  Now  it  is  rationed 
to  1  pound  every  2  weeks  per  person  at  the 
post  exchange  and  1  pound  per  person 
over  16  years  of  age  at  the  commisstuy. 

With  the  rationing  of  coffee  the  tea  age 
came  and  the  emphasis  was  on  tea  for  the 
black-marketers  and  tons  of  tea  went  out 
from  the  post  exchanges.  If  anyone  had  the 
idea  that  the  British  are  the  tea  drinkers 
in  the  world  all  they  had  to  do  to  be  dis- 
illusioned was  to  stand  at  any  Army  post 
exchange  and  watch  the  women  and  men 
and  soldiers  roll  out  wagons  of  tea,  with  no 
questions  asked.  The  Germans  complained 
again  and  after  several  months  the  Army 
put  on  a  tea  ration.  But  tliare  Is  no  limit 
whatever  on  the  nnnaber  at  te msiaa  (I  halve 
seen  a  civilian  purctaaa  1  doam  at  a  ttare 
without  a  queattoB  aafeadK  Ufa,  nfhatm, 
Klemex.  pertoaaa. 
seam  that  aaj 
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TtM  following  extract  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Rtieael  Hill  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  explains  some- 
thing about  the  black  market  possibilities: 

"It  might  be  called  "How  to  live  on  noth- 
ing a  year.'  Here  the  active  participation 
of  Mrs.  Smith  is  essential.  No  slur  is  in- 
tended on  captains'  wives;  Judy  O'Orady 
and  the  colonel's  lady  both  operate  the  same 
way. 

"The  Smiths  arrive  In  the  European  com- 
mand and  are  assigned,  let  us  say,  to  Stutt- 
gart. They  are  given  their  choice  of  half 
a  dozen  houses,  and  finally  hit  upon  a  mod- 
est 8-room  villa.  (A  colonel  would  do  con- 
siderably better.)  This  house,  which  would 
be  worth  about  $30,000  in  Forest  Hills  or 
Westchester,  Is  rent  free. 

"A  few  days  after  the  Smiths  move  In, 
a  little  man  comes  to  the  house  aad  asks 
furtively  whether  Mrs.  Smith  has  any  cigar- 
ettes to  sell.  Captain  Smith  smokes  a  pack  a 
day  but  bis  wife  is  a  nonsmoker.  Since  they 
draw  a  ration  of  30  packs  a  week,  they  have 
23  packs  left  to  sell.  There  is  a  profit  of  $3 
on  each  carton,  so  the  cigarette  biislness  nets 
them  $360  a  year. 

"Both  the  Smiths  drink  coffee,  but  they 
still  use  up  only  4  pounds  a  month  of  their 
14-pound  ration.  The  profit  on  coffee  is 
about  $3  a  pound,  so  another  $360  a  year  may 
be  added.  If  they  are  abstemious  and  drink 
only  half  of  their  ration  of  8  bottles  of  tax- 
free  hard  liquor  a  month,  they  can  make  an- 
other $100. 

"The  Smiths  are  entitled  to  buy  $150  worth 
of  groceries  a  month  at  the  Army  conunis- 
sary.  They  don't  spend  more  than  half  that 
amoxint  for  their  own  needs.  But  Mrs. 
Smith  spends  the  balance  on  cases  of  fruit 
juice.  10-pound  bags  of  sugar  and  other 
Items,  that  are  In  demand  on  the  German 
market.  She  should  easily  make  a  $50  profit 
or  $600  a  year. 

"A  little  trade  in  nylons,  Kleenex  or  other 
personal  unratloned  items  from  the  post  ex- 
change nets  her  an  additional  $10  a  month. 
or  $120  a  year  for  a  total  of  $1,540.  That 
should  be  ample  to  cover  all  the  Smiths' 
German  mark  excuses. 

"It  is  the  black  market  created  by  the 
Captain  Smiths  that  has  moved  German 
Finance  Minister  Fritz  Schafer  to  ask  that 
the  rations  of  American  Army  personnel  be 
reduced." 

The  approach  of  the  military  authorities 
to  the  problem  of  black  marketing  of  post 
exchange  and  commissary  supplies  has  since 
the  beginning  been  a  feeble,  hesitating  and 
creeping  one;  and  the  reforms  for  the  most 
part  have  been  made  as  a  reetilt  of  outside 
criticism  and  publicity  and  by  the  German 
Government  which  resents  the  amount  of 
tax-free  merchandise  that  finds  its  way  into 
the  black  markets.  The  German  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  give  11.250.000,000  deutsche- 
marks  a  year  to  raise  and  equip  12  German 
divisions;  but  the  occupation  costs  of  the 
allies,  which  included  about  30,000  free  serv- 
ants, free  quarters,  free  trains,  etc.,  was 
running  approximately  630  million  deutsche- 
marks  a  month  or  7,600,000.000  ($2,678,571,- 
428)  a  year,  so  It  became  a  question  of  f\ir- 
nishing  free  maids  and  a  lot  of  other  frills 
or  furnishing  soldiers  for  the  defense. 
These  'ollllons  are  of  course  In  addition  to 
the  billions  appropriated  annually  by  our 
Congress. 

One  example  of  how  the  elimination  of 
free  rents,  utilities,  and  so  forth,  affects  non- 
military  personnel  in  Gerix^ny  is  the  fact 
that  the  Frankfurt  Press  Club  now  has  am 
additional  operating  expense  of  $1,000  a 
month,  which  previously  was  absorbed  in  oc- 
cupation costs  and  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  commissary  privileges  have  now  been 
taken  away  from  the  personnel  of  accredited 
agencies  (they  secxired  a  delay  of  about  4 
years  from  the  time  this  action  was  first 
threatened  as  a  result  of  a  stornx  of  protest 
led  by  newspaper  correspondents)  but  they 
■till  are  enUtled  to  the  following  military 
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fa  silltles  In  addition  to  certain  German  f acil- 
ites: 

Transient  accommodations  subject  to 
a\|ailability  of  space  after  the  requirements 
personnel  of  the  allied  forces  and  the 
S.  S.  R.  have  been  met. 
Rail  travel  on  United  States  military  trains 
coaches  at  military  rates.  (The  poet 
;e  card  also  permits  the  purchase  of 
tldkets  at  reduced  fares  on  all  trains.) 
Ikfedical  and  dental  care  and  treatment; 
and  special  messes;  transportation 
ofjmovable  property  such  as  household  items, 
provided  adequate  commercial  facilities  are 
available;  class  VI  supplies  (1.  e.,  hard 
liquor);  USAREUR  motion-picture  theaters; 
of  local  recreation  facilities;  Army  postal 
service;  Quartermaster  petroleum  products; 
m  lltary  emergency  service  for  motor  ve- 
reglstration  of  motor  vehicles;  post 
privileges  Including  its  automotive 
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[n  addition  to  the  above,  newspapermen 
ge ;  special  provisions  which  Include  transient 
ac  :ommodations  at  the  Park  Hotel  in  Frank- 
furt,  and  authority  to  operate  press  clubs 
ar  d  to  purchase  class  VI  supplies  and  post 
ex:hange  merchandise  for  the  operation  of 
such  clubs. 

When  it  is  considered  that  gasoline  can  be 
pi  rchased  for  16  cents  a  gallon  at  the  super- 
se'vlce  stations  operated  by  the  Quarter- 
in  tster  Corps  of  the  Army  as  against  about 
80  cents  a  gallon  from  a  German  station 
it  can  be  seen  that  this  privilege  is  quite 
considerable.  The  gasoline  is  ftirnished  by 
tta(s  Army  at  Army  rates  and  the  Quarter- 
Corps  of  the  Army  gets  its  share  of 
billions  appropriated  annually  by  the 
and  sucked  out  of  the  American 
The  $1.90  paid  for  a  set  of  au- 
to^nobile  license  plates  will  not  approach 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  distribution 
the  clerical  hire  both  American  and 
There  Is  no  more  excuse  for  the 
permitting  lawyers,  employees  of  news 
m^la,  etc.,  etc..  to  make  piirchases  at  fill- 
stations  in  Germany  than  there  Is  to 
the  same  classes  of  people  to  go  out 
the  nearest  Army  or  Air  Force  or  Navy 
station  and  do  the  same  thing  in  the  United 
The  fiction  that  these  people  are 
'contributing  to  the  occupation"  etc.  Is  pure 
baloney  no  matter  how  thin  it  la  sliced — 
are  working  In  Germany  to  make  a  liv- 
Just  as  the  same  class  of  businessmen 
in  the  continental  United  States;  only 
Germany  the  overhead  is  furnished  by  the 
Aiperlcan  taxpayer  and  this  racket  in  effect 
the  employees  of  the  firms  a  bonus  in 
thfcir  salary  at  the  expense  of  all  American 
ta:  ^payers  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ger- 
mi  ,n  businessman  whose  economic  well-being 
also  being  subsidized  indirectly  by  the 
Ai  terlcan  taxpayer. 

To  indicate  how  many  hundreds  are  get- 
the  "fringe  benefits"  which  go  along 
with  the  general  overhead  of  the  cost  of  the 
r,  the  following  is  the  list  of  accredited 
and  personnel: 
■>res8  (news  agencies,  newspapers,  news 
pt  otographers,  magazines,  and  publica- 
tlqns ) ;  newsreels;  radio  broadcasting  com- 
>;  television  companies;  the  American 
Co.,  Inc.;  the  Chase  National  Bank 
the  City  of  New  York;  Coca  Cola  Export 
Pepsl-Cola  Co.;  Canada  Dry  Bottling 
of  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Inc.;  Sears,  Roe- 
&  Co.;  Montgomery  Ward;  Soclete  Gen- 
erile  de  Surveillance;  American  Foreign  In- 
su  ance  Association;  American  International 
Un  aerwrlters  Association;  Indemnity  Insur- 
an  :e  Company  of  North  America;  United 
Se  -vices  Automobile  Association;  Employ- 
en  '  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.; 
Ac:ident  and  casualty  Company  of  Winter- 
th  U-.  Switzerland;  Zurich  General  Accident 
am  Liability  Insurance  Co.;  Swiss-Ameri- 
ca: 1  Leave  Action  Fund  OfBce;  Research  As- 
sociates; International  Institute  for  Cul- 
tu  al  Research;  Esso  Export  Corp.;  Ameri- 
ca:! Friends  Service  Committee;  Brethren 
Se  vice  Committee;  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
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mlttee;  Unitarian  Service  Committee;  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  International  Institutes; 
American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees; 
American  Joint  Distribution  Committee; 
American  National  Committee  for  Aid  to 
Homeless  Armenians:  American  Polish  War 
Relief;  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society;  In- 
ternational Rescue  Commission;  Interna- 
tional Social  Service;  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine;  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference; Lutheran  World  Federation;  Organ- 
ization for  Rehabilitation  through  Train- 
ing; United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of 
America;  United  Ukrainian  American  Relief 
Committee;  Poster  ParenU*  Plan  for  War 
Children,  Inc.;  World  Council  of  Churches; 
World  Young  Men's  Christian  Association; 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  following  resettlement  missions:  Mi- 
gration Ofllce  of  the  Australian  Mission. 
Canadian  Government  Immigration  Mission, 
Canadian  Mennonite  Resettlement  Mission, 
Venezuelan  Resettlement  Mission. 

The  following  tracing  missions:  Belgian 
Tracing  Mission.  Italian  Tracing  Mission. 
Luxembourg  Tracing  Mission.  Netherland* 
Tracing  Mission. 

United  States  attorneys  admitted  to  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  In  the  United  State* 
areas  of  responsibility  In  Germany. 

Members  and  employees  of  diplomatic  and 
consulate  establishments  of  governments  of 
other  than  United  States,  French,  United 
Kingdom,  and  U.  S.  S.  R.:  Brethren  Service 
Commission,  Unitarian  Service  Committee. 

While  permitting  purchases  at  commis« 
saries  by  the  hundreds  of  persons  enumer* 
ated  above  and  the  purchase  of  class  VI  sup* 
plies  by  still  more  hundreds,  the  Army  in 
Germany  denies  such  privileges  to  retired 
personnel  of  the  armed  services  although  the 
laws  of  Congress  provide  that  they  can  make 
such  purchases,  and  also  denies  the  privi- 
leges to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
marry  German  nationals.  The  reasons  given 
for  such  a  policy,  according  to  published 
reports,  are  that  it  would  Increase  the  black 
market  problems  (as  If  there  could  be  any 
such  thing  aa  an  increase  in  black  market- 
ing), and  the  fact  that  "a  soldier  In  Ger- 
many might  be  influenced  In  his  duties  by 
in-laws."  However,  if  he  marries  any  other 
nationality  such  as  French  or  Italian  or 
British,  there  are  no  black  market  problems 
and  he  will  not  be  influenced  by  his  in-laws. 
This  Is  one  way  the  Army  emphasizes  the 
teaching  of  democracy,  (which  is  written  and 
talked  so  much  about  In  o\u  national  policy) 
to  the  Germans. 

While  your  committee  is  trying  to  flnd 
ways  and  means  to  meet  the  splrallng  costs 
of  government  and  especially  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Army  authorities  In  Germany 
still  permit  hundreds  of  persons  other  than 
military  and  their  dependents  to  make  pur- 
chases at  commissaries  and  to  buy  cheap 
gasoline  while  "the  world's  third  largest  gen- 
eral store"  ships  on  Army  and  Navy  tax -sup- 
ported transports  canned  beer  (15  cents  a 
can)  to  Bavaria  and  frankfurters  to  Frank- 
furt. 

Akthxts  R.  Wilson, 
aiafor  General.  United  States  Army 
(Retired). 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13, 1953 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  issue  of  the  American  magazine 
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contains  an  interesting  article  describ- 
ing the  phenomenal  development  en- 
joyed by  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  re- 
cant years.  It  contains  an  account  oi 
the  remarkable  leadership  afforded  by 
C.  Hamilton  Moses,  indtistrialist  and 
civic  leader.  It  is  a  deserved  tribute  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Moses  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  stimulating  interest 
in  civic  and  economic  problems,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  text  of  this  article  by  Steve 
King: 
Aucaksas  Inottstst:  How  a  CoixMcrm.  Bmt- 

inSS   EVAKGCLIBT  Gaxbud  $1    MSXIOH   oir 
HXs  Faith  n*  Homstowit  iMFSovncnrr  and 

CONTKSTCD  A  ONCK  BACKWASO  StaTK  m  THX 

Wat  or  Pbospxkous  MoontN  Livino 
(By  Steve  King) 

Onoe  upon  a  time,  m  »  pious  young  re- 
porter. I  was  expoeed  to  the  magnetism  cMC 
that  Satan-hatln'  evangelist.  Billy  Sunday. 
Eventually,  I  realized  that  the  good  Rever- 
end Sunday  operated  according  to  a  plan. 
He  wanted  to  save  this  world  from  bad 
trouble  hereafter,  and  he  needed  the  moral 
support  of  his  feUowmen.  so  he  strove  with 
might  and  main  to  woo  all  comers  away  from 
sin  and  up  the  sawdust  trail  to  salvation. 
Thus  everyone.  Including  Mr.  Sunday,  prof- 
ited. 

In  Aricansaa  recently  I  found  this  for- 
mula being  i4>plied  with  old-fashioned  camp- 
meeting  fervor  to  the  financial  problems  of 
all  the  State's  people.  The  evangelist  is  not 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  although  be  teaches 
the  Bute's  largest  Sunday-school  class.  He 
Is  a  homespun.  66-year-old  utilities  mag- 
nate named  Colter  Hamilton  Moses,-  known 
widely  and  affectionately  as  "Mister  Ham." 
What  he  has  done  for  his  neighbors — and 
his  company — ^Is  Uttle  short  of  miraculous. 

Nine  years  ago,  with  his  State's  popula- 
tion dwindling.  Mr.  Moses  foresaw  bad 
trouble  for  the  Arkansas  Power  ft  Light  Co., 
of  which  he  ts  chairman  of  the  board,  un- 
less Arkansas  snapped  out  of  its  tradition- 
ally easygoing,  often  \inprofitable,  mule- 
farm,  ootton-and-oorn  economy,  before  lav- 
ish Government  wartime  spending  ended. 
To  save  his  firm,  he  decided,  he  needed  to 
save  his  nei^bors.  bis  customers.  If  they 
eould  be  made  prosperous,  he  would  pros- 
per, too.  He  believed  prosperity  could  be 
achieved  by  Introducing  industry  Into  the 
State,  although  Arkansas  had  never  been 
an  industrial  area. 

So  he  adopted  the  evangelistic  technique 
of  selling  salvation — In  this  case  financial 
salvation — through  rlpsnortlng,  high-pres- 
sure camp  meetings.  It  worked,  and  is  still 
working,  like  a  charm.  The  camp  meetings 
are  called  Build  Your  Hometown  Community 
Clinics.  Mr.  Moses  takes  the  place  of  the 
evangelist,  and  his  assistants  are  specialists 
In  all  phases  of  civic  betterment. 

"Mister  Ham"  Is  a  soUd,  fresh-wator  Bap- 
tist who  does  not  smoke,  blaspheme,  or  tip- 
ple, yet  to  date  he  has  coolly  gambled  $1 
million  of  his  firm's  funds  on  this  statewide 
whoop-and-holler  economic  revlvaL  Roar- 
ing from  town  to  town  at  the  head  of  "clinic 
caravans,"  speaking  from  stages,  pulpits,  and 
even  from  tree  sttmips,  he  exhorts  against 
the  sins  of  slothfulness,  backwardness,  and 
complacency,  depicts  the  glorious  salvation 
which  can  be  attained  through  industriall- 
zation,  and  whoops  up  such  a  fury  of  en- 
thusiasm that  gigantic  new  factories  are 
sprouting  from  thousands  of  tired  cotton- 
fields,  and  most  of  the  State  Is  being  mag- 
ically transformed  from  a  rather  slipshod 
farming  region  into  an  alert,  ultramodern 
Industrial  bonanza. 

Although  the  boom  has  scarcely  begtin. 
it  has  already  created  some  60,000  perma- 
nent new  peacetime  jobs,  is  pouring  out 
about  $a00  million  annually  in  new  pay 
checks,  and  represents  a  capital  Investment 
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has  happened  in  the  last  5  years,  and  home 
folks  have  accomplished  It.  Wen  agricul- 
ture has  profited  through  the  Introduction 
of  machinery  and  modem  methods.  When 
the  campaign  began,  Arkansas  had  only  8 
crops  in  the  $l-milUon-cr-more-per-yaar 
class.    Tbday  it  has  18. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arkansans  are 
getting  fatter  than  Christmas  geese.  'Ninety- 
nine  percent  <a  the  new  Jobs  are  being  filled 
by  local  residents.  Nine-tenths  of  the  fac- 
tories are  using  Arkansas'  natiiral  resources, 
spelling  unexpected  revenue  for  owners  of 
land  which  often  had  be«i  unproductive 
and  for  smaU  local  companies  serving  the 
new  Industries. 

To  top  It  all,  permanent  prosperity  Is  be- 
ing assvired  by  wide  diversification  at  prod- 
ucts. Arkansas'  factories  are  now  turning 
out,  among  other  things,  altiminum  and 
Its  products,  petroleum  In  many  forma.  oU- 
drllling  supplies,  electrical  appliances,  shoes 
(10  million  pairs  last  year),  watches  and 
clocks,  cameras,  nylon  hosiery  and  garments, 
bus  bodies,  paper  cups  and  containers,  dress 
and  drapery  fabrics,  furniture,  processed 
foods,  and  athletic  supplies.  Near  El  Do- 
rado, on  the  southern  border,  I  found  a  real 
gee  whizz — a  chemical  plant  making  millions 
of  sacks  of  solid  fertilizer  from  nothing  but 
natural  gas  and  good,  fresh  air. 

like  many  another  city  slicker,  I  used  to 
think  it  was  kind  of  cute  to  poke  f\ui  at 
Ar-kan-saw.  That's  where  trains  were  sup- 
posed to  be  so  slow  that  they  stopped  twloe 
at  every  double  house.  Loving  sons  left 
home  becaxise  they  couldn't  bear  to  watch 
maw  chop  firewood  and  hUlblllies  allegedly 
were  so  lazy  they  wouldn't  swivel  one  eye- 
ball to  see  the  second  coming  of  Barnum  * 
BaUeys  circus — free.  If  It  ever  was  that 
way.  It  surely  Isnt  that  way  now.    No,  sir. 

During  a  month-long  tour  of  Arkansas'  75 
counties.  I  found  cltlBens  well  informed  and 
sharply  dressed,  and  In  all  but  two  counties, 
where  folks  didn't  hanker  for  revival,  I 
found  once-drowsy  country  towns  blossomed 
Into  slick  small  dtles  bright  with  neon  and 
bubbling  with  high  spirits.  In  almost  every 
town  I  found  shining  new  homes,  new 
schools,  new  dvlc  clubhoiises,  new  paved 
streets,  fancy  new  shopping  centers,  new 
water  and  sanitary  systems,  new  parks,  and 
playgrounds,  and.  most  of  all,  new  personal 
and  ounmunlty  pride.  What  I  found  in  Ar- 
kansas Is  a  revolution  in  the  finest  American 
tradition,  a  real-life  drama  in  which  neigh- 
bors are  conquering  their  problems  by  team- 
woiic,  not  by  sobbing  on  the  shoulder  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

How  this  has  come  about  since  V-J  Day  is 
my  idea  of  a  modern  American  classic.  I  like 
this  story,  not  because  it  Is  Important,  but 
because  it  is  the  hamej  saga  of  ordinary 
folks  from  the  hills  and  hollers,  and  branches 
and  bottoms,  who  saw  a  fine  vision  and 
made  it  come  true. 

The  man  who  sparked  It,  lilster  Ham" 
Moees,  Is  big  and  squarely  built,  as  homespun 
as  linsey-woolsey  and  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe. 
He  has  a  voice  like  a  mellow  pipe  organ,  a 
magnificent  sense  of  htmior,  a  leonine  head 
crowned  with  xinruly  iron-gray  hair,  and 
deep-set  hazel  eyes  that  can  blaze  with  cru- 
sading zeal  CO*  twinkle  with  good  cheer.  With 
white  whiskers  and  a  red  suit,  he'd  make  a 
swell  Santa  Claus.  I  never  saw  his  office  door 
closed  or  his  desk  cluttered,  yet  he  txldb  a 
company  rated  close  to  $250  million.  He 
was  an  Arkansas  country  boy.  and  he's  proud 
of  it. 

Raised  on  a  farm  near  Hampton,  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  he  spent  6  years 
at  Ouachita  College  at  Arkadelphla.  By  the 
time  he  finished  further  schooling  at  Tulane 
University  and  the  University  of  Arkansas 
he  was  a  silvertongued  young  attorney.  He 
entered  politics,  was  secretary  to  three  Ar- 
kansas governors,  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  had  a  prosperous  pri- 


vate law  practice  when  the  power  company 
hired  hira  as  corporation  counseL  In  IMl 
he  became  company  president  and  last  year 
chairman  <rf  the  board. 

Religion  has  a  strong  Inflnenee  In  his  life. 
His  board  of  directors  Includes  a  ministers— 
1  Baptist  and  1  Methodist — and  every  meet- 
ing Is  opened  with  prayer.  At  regular  eve- 
tng  gatherings  In  the  Moses'  unpretentious 
white-clapboard  house  in  Little  Rock  tha 
famUy  read  and  discuss  BlbUcal  passages  In 
matter-of-fact  fashion.  Attractive  Mrs. 
Moses,  who  calls  her  husband  "Mose,"  was 
an  Arkansas  girl  named  Lena  Goodwin  when 
"Mr.  Ham"  met  her  at  college.  They  have 
a  grown  son.  3  marrted  daughters,  and  f 
grandchildren. 

One  of  "Mr.  Ham's"  joys  is  his  Sunday- 
school  class  at  Immanuel  Baptist  Church  in 
Little  Rock.  Its  members — aU  men — Include 
day  laborers,  professional  men.  politicians, 
merchants,  and  millionaires.  They  sit  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  sharing  the  hymnals. 

Getting  "Mr.  Ham"  to  talk  about  his  part 
In  his  State's  rejuvenation,  however.  Is  pure- 
ly a  chore.  As  I  fired  questions  at  him  on 
my  first  visit,  he  squirmed  and  twisted  un- 
comfortably, gazing  absently  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  swirling  traffic  of  Little  Rock, 
the  State  capital,  his  headquarters,  or  staring 
at  the  door  as  though  he  hoped  someone 
would  resciie  him.  He  worried  his  hair  Into 
a  tousled  p<Hnpadour  and  kept  saying,  "Why, 
foot;  all  I  done  was  bom  the  plan."  He 
affects  a  htmioroxis  backwoods  dialect  when 
self-conscious  and  "foot"  Is  his  favorite 
ctissword. 

When  I  remarked  that  he  was  the  hero  of 
the  story,  he  looked  wildly  startled,  waved 
his  hands  protestingly  before  his  face,  and 
roared,  "No,  sir;  not  me.  All  I  did  was  men- 
tion the  plan  to  a  few  folks,  that's  all.  Olvs 
the  credit  to  the  good  people  of  Arkansas. 
Dont  you  go  tryln'  to  midce  a  hero  oat  of 
me." 

NevertherlesB.  the  record  shows  that  "Mr. 
Ham"  dreamed  up  what  Is  now  called  the 
Arkansas  plan,  because:  "Anybody  could  see 
we'd  have  to  create  Jobs  if  we  didn't  want 
our  soldier  boys  selling  apples  on  the  streets 
when  they  came  home.  We  were  so  far  down 
It  was  just  pitiful.  I  went  to  N*Yawk  one 
time  to  sell  some  company  bonds.  The  man 
was  mighty  gracious  to  me.  He  said,  'Mr. 
Moses,  I'd  buy  your  bonds  In  a  minute  tf 
your  company  wasn't  in  Arkansas.'  That 
was  the  prejudice  against  us.  They  thought 
we  quit  tryln'  after  we  whupped  the  Yan- 
kees. We  had  to  show  'em  we  were  still  in 
there  fightin'." 

After  the  A-bomb  a  national  trend  set  In 
toward  decentralization  of  industry — thai 
Is,  moving  factcnrles  into  rural  areas.  The 
South  was  favored  because  of  its  wealth  of 
natural  resources,  enormous  reservoir  of 
friendly  and  comparatively  cheap  labor,  and 
generally  liberal  tax  structiire.  But  when 
Mr.  Moses  led  delegations  north  to  Invite 
industry  to  Arkansas  he  met  good-natured 
but  unshakable  opposition. 

"They'd  read  so  many  books  about  slow 
trains  through  Arkansas,  and  they'd  seen 
so  many  cartoons  of  hillbillies  and  tumble- 
down shacks,  they  thought  we  all  slept  on 
shuck  pallets  and  ate  nothln'  but  turnip 
greens.  Those  big  fellows,  they  wanted  to  be 
out  in  the  cotmtry,  all  right,  but  they  want- 
ed everything  new  and  modern — good  hous- 
ing, good  schools,  good  sanitation,  every- 
thing the  best.  Well,  sir,  I  had  to  agree  that 
a  lot  of  our  crossroads  settlements  just 
didnt  measiire  up.  So  I  figured  we'd  have  to 
set  our  house  in  order." 

From  this  thought  came  the  title  of  the 
campaign — Build  Your  Hometown.  It  was 
only  a  mental  step  from  there  to  the  com- 
munity clinic  idea,  and  another  step  to  the 
clinic  caravans  to  eeiry  It  out  In  sbowmanly 
fashion.  And  because  tbere  was  notwdy 
to  underwrite  the 
tatlngly  gambled  bis ' 
cost  still  exceeds  aiVMWa] 
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to  such  •  whopping  8\icc«88  that  there  are 
Indications  some  of  the  burden  may  b«  as- 
sumed by  the  State  government. 

To  see  how  a  commimlty  ciinic  works,  X 
arrived  at  7:46  one  morning  at  the  building 
which  hoiisea  Mr.  Moses'  offices  at  Foiirth 
and  Louisiana  Streets  in  Little  Rock,  and  I 
wasn't  a  minute  too  soon.  A  fleet  of  pas- 
senger cars  waited  at  the  curb.  Important- 
looking  characters  with  briefcases  bvistled 
about.  When  Mr.  Moses  appeared,  they  all 
popped  into  the  cars,  and  away  we  went. 
This  was  a  clinic  caravan. 

McM-e  than  an  hour  later,  we  pulled  into 
the  business  district  of  a  rather  seedy  small 
town.  Five  local  citizens  flagged  us  down 
aiMl  led  the  way  to  the  city  council  chamber, 
a  cold,  bare  room  with  some  chromos  of  be- 
whiskered  pioneers  banging  crookedly  on  the 
walls.  One  of  the  welcoming  committee 
made  an  introductory  speech  to  35  or  40 
citiaens  lolling  in  the  spectators'  benches, 
and  Mr.  Moses  took  the  platform.  He  wasn't 
self-conscious  now.  He  was  hot  as  a  pistol 
and  loaded  for  bear.  Yet  he  began  with  dis- 
arming benignancy. 

The  town,  he  said,  wanned  his  heart,  be- 
cause It  reminded  him  of  the  viUage  in 
southern  Arkansas  where  he  was  reared.  He 
told  nostalgic  stories  about  old  times  and 
the  indolent  life  be  remembered  from  boy- 
hood. The  audience  ate  it  up.  And  then  he 
pulled  the  trigger. 

"That's  what  I  was  reminded  of  as  I  drove 
Into  town  a  few  minutes  ago — a  good  old  Ar- 
kansas town  as  it  was  50  years  ago."  I  saw 
eyes  popping  all  around  the  room.  "It  was 
fine  In  those  days."  Mr.  Moses  said,  "but 
it's  no  good  now." 

He  talked  briefly  of  world  events  and  their 
Impact  on  modem  life.  He  said  Indvistriali- 
zation  was  the  only  hope  fco*  any  commu- 
nity which  wanted  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  He  told  of  trying  to  induce  northern 
industrialists  to  bring  their  factories  to 
Arkansas.    He  said: 

"About  a  month  ago  a  big  man  from  New 
England  came  into  a  town  about  the  size  of 
yours.  He  was  looking  for  a  suitable  place 
to  establish  his  factory.  He  took  one  look 
at  the  dirty  streets,  shabby  store  fronts,  cob- 
webs in  the  windows,  rundown  schools,  and 
he  ran  like  a  scared  rabbit.  He  knew  he 
wanted  no  part  of  a  town  which  lacked  civic 
pride."  With  what  seemed  an  unconscious 
gesture,  he  ran  his  hand  imder  the  edge  of 
the  desk  beside  him,  absently  brushed  off 
the  black  dust  it  collected,  and  the  crowd 
tittered  appreciatively. 

"One  thing  we  all  want."  he  went  on,  "la 
prosperity  for  ourselves  and  our  conununi- 
tles.  Prosperity  is  moving  into  Arkansas; 
you  know  about  that.  But  prosperity 
doesn't  Just  happen.  Prosperity  has  to  be 
coaxed;  it  has  to  be  earned.  We  have  come 
to  see  you  because  some  of  you  folks  invited 
us  to  tell  you  how  to  earn  prosperity. 
That's  why  we've  brought  our  Clinic  Caravan 
to  town,  and  why  we  are  ready  to  set  up  a 
community  cUnlc.  It  won't  cost  you  one 
red  cent. 

"The  way  to  start  Is  to  decide  what's 
wrong  with  yoxir  town  and  how  it  can  be 
fixed.  Every  one  of  these  gentlemen  in  the 
caravan  Is  a  specialist  in  some  line  of  com- 
munity betterment.  They're  here  to  advise 
with  you.  [They  are  paid  by  Mr.  Moses' 
company,  but  he  didn't  mention  that.]  All 
you  have  to  do  Is  r'ar  up  on  your  hind  legs 
and  say  what  you  think  needs  fixing,  and 
they  win  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  ex. 
perlence.  Now,  then,  let's  open  the  meeting 
for  general  discussion." 

He  sat  down,  and  a  dead  silence  fell. 
Prfesently,  after  a  good  deal  of  foot-scraping, 
a  thin  man  in  a  plaid  shirt  uncoiled  from  a 
rear  seat  and  said  in  a  husky  baritone.  "I 
been  paying  taxes  here  for  40  years,  and  for 
40  years  I  been  waiting  to  get  a  sewer  in 
Iront  of  my  house.    Our  sewer  system  Is  • 


crying  disgrace.  That's  what  Fd  fix,  U  I 
Tin  this  town." 

That  broke  the  Ice.  One  after  another. 
■  nnetimea  several  simultaneously,  citizens 
t  x>k  the  floor  to  unleash  their  pet  gripes. 
i  eated  arguments  broke  out.     I  noticed  one 

0  Mr.  Moses'  aides  scribbling  shorthand  notes 
a  mile  a  minute,  and  suddenly  I  thought, 
"  RThy,  this  is  Just  like  an  old-fashioned  New 

1  ngland  town  meeting."  And  that's  what 
i  .  was — an  open  forum  for  letting  off  steam— 
t  at  with  a  profound  Improvement,  for,  in 
t  lis  meeting,  keen-witted  specialists  were 
E  oting  and  evaluating  every  complaint  and 
e  rery  sviggestion. 

When  the  arguments  subsided,  Mr.  Moses 
buddled  with  the  shorthand  writer,  then 
ganced  whimsically  at  the  crowd  from  be- 
neath his  shaggy  brows.  He  said  warmly, 
" Tou  folks  are  to  be  congratulated.  Tou 
h&ve  mentioned  33  projects.  (One  town 
lilted  87.)  The  next  step  will  be  to  type 
tj  tern  all  out.  Then  we'll  ask  all  the  citizens 
t* )  vote  on  those  they  consider  most  impor- 
t)  jit.  That  way,  you  can  set  up  a  schedule 
o '   improvements  and  do  the  first  things 

fi  PSt." 

One  crabby-looking  burgher  hadnt  opened 
h  s  mouth  all  morning.  Now  he  said  harsh- 
ly ,  not  standing  up,  "It  sotmds  real  pretty, 
b  jt  what  does  it  get  \is?" 

Mr.  Moses  smiled  like  the  cftl  tbout  to 
e:iJo7  the  canary.  "I  have  attonc'o^i  600  of 
tliese  clinics."  he  said  gently,  "ard  I  have 
h»ard  that  question  600  times.  Prom  the 
e;  [perlence  of  other  towns,  I  can  tell  you 
exactly  what  it  will  get  you. 

"Plrst,  it  will  get  you  an  up-to-date  town. 
T  tiat  means  more  than  civic  pride;  it  means 
tliat  your  real  estate  will  increase  in  value, 
jnxix  standards  of  living  will  be  Improved, 
y  >ur  children  wiU  get  better  educations,  and 
will  be  happy  to  stay  at  home  and  work 
b  sside  you  when  they  grow  up.  Kids  drift 
a<  ray  from  backward  towns. 

"Second,  it  will  get  you  a  reputation  for 
p  •ogresfilveness  and  importance.  That 
a  eans  new  people  will  come  here  to  live.  It 
Q  leans  you  will  be  entitled  to  serious  con- 
si  deration  when  you  want  a  new  State  high- 
wiy,  or  a  railroad,  or  airline  service,  or  bet- 
t«r  marketing  facilities.  It  rn^f^n^  you'll  be 
Ix  step  with  the  times. 

"Finally,  it  will  get  you  a  chance  to  attract 
a  big  industry,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  you 
a1  tract  them."  He  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
scratched  his  head.  "Well,  well,"  he  said, 
"]  didn't  realize  it  was  getting  so  late.  I 
guess  we'll  have  to  let  the  rest  of  it  go  'til 
tl:  e  next  meeting.  How  about  one  week  from 
today,  right  here?"  Heads  nodded  agree- 
m  mt.  "Bring  all  your  neighbors,"  Mr.  Moses 
sa  id  affiably. 

Like  the  producer  of  a  movie  serial  thrill- 
er he  always  leaves  something  exciting  for 
the  next  episode.  That  keeps  the  audience 
earning.  The  big  sugarplum,  how  to  attract 
Industry,  is  usually  held  back  imtil  the  im- 
pi  3vement  program  is  laiinched. 

[  did  not  attend  subsequent  clinics  in 
tt:  at  town  (I  heard  there  were  nine  before 
tblngs  got  rolling,  and  that  toward  the  end 
tbere  wasn't  a  hall  in  town  big  enough  to 
held  the  crowds),  but  in  many  other  com- 
m  initles  I  saw  and  heard  wliat  happens. 

^11  the  gripes  mentioned  in  the  clinical 
seifilons  are  submitted  to  popular  vote. 
Tl  ey  range  from  sweeping  the  streets  to  re- 
btilding  the  courthouse,  and  are  listed 
n\  merically  according  to  the  number  of 
vo  tes  each  receives.  Clinic  experts  then  ad- 
vii  e  on  how  each  project  may  be  accom- 
pli shed  most  cJIectlvely  and  economically. 
CI  Izens  tackle  them  one  by  one.  Finally. 
Ml .  Moses  reveals  his  formula  for  creating 
industry.  The  plan  is  standard  procedure 
In  most  large  cities,  but  it  is  a  brandnew 
id4  a  for  most  dmall  towns. 

'Factories,"  he  says,  "dont  Just  happen 
to  move  In.    They  have  to  be  attracted  by 


special  inducements.  Tou  start  by  raising 
a  community  fund.  One  way  to  do  it  is  to 
sell  stock  in  a  conununity-improvement  cor- 
poration. Now,  then.  If  an  industry  wanta 
land  under  the  regular  price,  or  wants  you 
to  erect  a  building  and  lease  it  for  the  fac- 
tory, or  if  some  of  the  neighbors  have  a  good 
idea  for  a  local  industry  but  need  financial 
help  to  get  started,  you  have  the  money  to 
work  with.  Whatever  it  is,  if  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial idea  that  will  help  the  town  by 
providing  employment  or  using  local  re- 
sources, you're  in  a  position  to  get  It  rolling. 

"ToTu:  money  comes  back  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  If  it's  a  leasing  deal,  you  get  it  back 
in  rents,  like  any  landlord.  If  it's  an  out- 
right loan,  you  are  protected  by  the  vuual 
notes  and  mortgages.  But  even  if  you  have 
to  spend  a  little  money  outright — for  ex- 
ample, if  you  have  to  absorb  the  difference 
between  what  the  owner  demands  for  a 
tract  of  land  and  what  the  factory  people 
are  wlUlng  to  pay — ^you  get  it  back  in  gen- 
erally increased  prosperity,  new  and  bigger 
payrolls,  more  cash  for  jovlx  businessmen 
and  farmers. 

"When  you  create  new  payrolls,  you  give 
people  new  money  to  spend.  They  will 
spwnd  it  at  home.  They  will  spend  it  to  hire 
their  neighbors — carpenters,  pltimbers,  elec- 
tricians, and  so  on.  They  will  spend  it  in 
local  stores.  All  that  money  goes  into  local 
circulation,  and  everybody  is  better  off." 

Clinical  financial  specialists  draw  up  a 
definite  plan  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  town. 
Among  other  things  which  astonished  me. 
they  have  a  list  of  164  types  of  small  busi- 
ness which  the  average  town  can  support 
profitably.  But  their  forte  is  showing  towns 
how  to  attract  industry,  and  amazing  things 
happen  when  citizens  get  steamed  up. 

Carlisle,  a  typical  example,  on  United 
States  70  between  Little  Rock  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  only  1,410  inhabitants.  Yet,  as  a 
result  of  clinic  guidance,  it  has  recently 
paved  80  blocks  of  streets,  built  a  modern 
new  high  school,  extended  sewer  lines,  and 
improved  its  water  system  so  substantially 
that  Insurance  rates  have  dropped  35  percent. 
In  a  handsome  new  department  store  he  has 
Just  finished,  I  talked  with  civic  leader 
Morton  G.  Young — "Mote  for  short" — about 
the  town's  industrial  development.  He  is  a 
wiry,  high-strung  man  with  stcel-rimmed 
spectacles  and  a  brisk  way  of  talking. 

"A  bunch  of  us.  maybe  26,  met  1  night 
and  made  up  a  $15,000  kitty.  That's  a  lot 
of  money  for  a  small  town.  We  found  a  bed- 
ding company  in  Tennessee  wanted  to  move 
over  if  we'd  build  a  plant.  We  built,  and 
they  leased  it  and  moved  in.  Then  they  sold 
out  to  a  big  national  company,  and  the  first 
thing  the  new  company  did  was  buy  the 
plant  for  every  dime  we'd  spent,  plus  interest. 
They  employ  about  100  local  people  and  are 
expanding  this  year.  So  we  got  a  new  in- 
dustry and  It  didn't  cost  us  a  cent." 

That  success  made  the  home  folks  start 
looking  for  ideas  of  their  own.  For  years, 
local  farmers  had  been  sending  money  out 
of  town  to  buy  seeds.  This  year,  that  money 
is  staying  at  home,  for  a  group  of  Carllsleans 
has  Just  completed  a  120,000  seed-cleaning 
plant  which  will  salvage  seeds  from  local 
crops,  and  have  a  surplus  for  sale.  When  I 
complimented  Mr.  Young  on  his  town's  en- 
terprise, he  winked  and  said,  "Shucks,  we  got 
lots  more  good  ideas.  We  haven't  started  yet. 
Watch  our  smoke." 

Forty  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  I  found  an- 
other heartwarming  story  in  the  small  city 
of  Searcy  (population  6,002).  The  commu- 
nity clinic  there  turned  up  63  projects,  of 
which  47  have  been  completed  and  6  are  in 
work.  One  of  the  town's  needs  was  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Mayor  Frank  Headlee,  an 
energetic  druggist,  found  an  abandoned 
swimming  pool,  restored  it.  mostly  with  regu- 
lar city  labor  and  volunteer  help,  built  a  city 
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park  next  door,  and  to  ftntoUng  a  night- 
lighted  baseball  park  on  a  $7,000  tract  which 
a  public-iiplrited  citizen.  M.  S.  BaryhiU, 
leased  for  the  purpose  for  10  years  at  $50  a 
year,  practically  a  gift.  "Dont  give  me  the 
credit,"  the  mayor  cautioned.  "Give  it  to  all 
the  people  who  pitched  in  to  help.  We're  a 
one-for-all  town."* 

That  was  proved  18  months  ago,  when 
word  reached  town  that  an  international 
shoe  factory  would  locate  in  Sercy  If  the  town 
would  build  and  lease  the  plant.  In  60  hours, 
led  by  blond  young  Curtis  Walker,  a  haber- 
dasher, towns  people  made  up  a  cash  fund 
of  $110,000 — and  thU  is  a  town  of  6,000.  The 
factory  now  hires  475  Searcyites  and  its  one- 
million-flve-hundred-thousand-doUars  plus 
annual  payroll  goes  into  trade  channels. 
With  a  dozen  or  more  smaller  industries 
wlilch  have  been  successfully  wooed,  1.100 
new  industrial  Jobs  have  been  created  since 
Mr.  Moees  and  his  clizac  caravan  first  hit 
town. 

I  was  really  clobbered  by  the  story  of  civic 
cooperation  I  heard  at  Magnolia — an  old  but 
shiny  new-looking  town  of  6,908  in  southern 
Arkansas.  I  remember  Magnolia  also  be- 
cause I  bumped  my  nose  on  an  invisible 
glass  door  in  the  modernistic  new  First  Na- 
tional Bank  when  I  started  in  to  find  its 
president.  W.  C.  (Blue)  Biewster.  Mr. 
Blewster  and  another  red-hot  spark  plug, 
stocky  Dr.  Joe  Ruahton,  gave  me  some  of  the 
detalto  of  Magnolia's  rejuvenation. 

The  clinic  touched  off  a  fury  of  civic 
Improvements — schools,  utilities,  hospital 
enlargement,  a  new  airport,  and  city  park — 
but  hit  a  snag  in  street  paving.  Contrac- 
tors' prices  were  too  high.  Mayor  Ves  W. 
Oodley,  a  retired  Army  officer,  refused  to 
be  whipped.  He  bought  some  machinery  and 
had  city  employees  pave  16  miles  of  streets 
for  a  fraction  of  the  lowest  commercial  bid. 
It  was  such  a  pleasant  surprtoe  that  many 
citlaens  paid  their  assessments  in  advance. 
But  that  was  only  the  beginning. 

Some  fearlen  soul  came  up  with  a  dum- 
founding  idea.  He  said  In  effect:  "If  we 
could  collect  more  taxes  without  increasing 
the  tax  rate,  we  could  make  more  improve- 
ments. Why  dont  we  voluntarily  Increase 
our  assessed  taxable  valuations?  They 
havent  been  raised  since  10S6,  although  real 
values  have  gone  away  up.  Let's  ask  prop- 
erty owners  to  bring  their  asMssed  valua- 
tions up  to  date."  That  blew  up  a  tempest 
of  controversy.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of 
taxfmyers  voluntarily  increasing  their  taxes. 

As  an  experiment,  volunteers  agreed  to 
dtotrlbute  pledge  cards  on  which,  if  they 
wished,  property  owners  could  set  their 
own  valuations,  and  to  the  attontohment 
of  nearly  everyone  signed  pledge'cards  poured 
In  by  hundreds.  Some  values  were  placed 
too  high,  some  too  low,  and  a  board  of  equali- 
zation is  now  balancing  them.  But  Magnolia 
will  collect  taxes  this  year  on  valuations 
twice  as  high  as  in  1061,  owing  largely  to 
thto  almost  incredible  honor-tax  campaign. 
For  my  marblea.  this  sets  an  all-time  high 
in  cooperative  community  spirit. 

What  happened  in  Arkadelphla  (popula- 
tion 6,7B6)  In  south-central  Arkansas  is 
almost  as  amaalng.  I  heard  the  details  from 
a  group  of  dvic  leaders  headed  by  Cecil 
Cupp,  St.,  a  banker,  radio  station,  and  thea- 
ter owner.  As  In  most  other  towns,  the 
community  clinic  started  by  Improving  traffic 
conditions,  enlarging  the  hospital,  building 
schools.  Improving  water  and  sewer  systems, 
and  touching  off  a  city  beautificatlon  furor. 
A  special  agricultiu^  clinic  helped  farmers 
escape  the  uncertainty  of  a  single  crop,  cot- 
ton, by  mechanization  and  diversification, 
which  has  created  year-round  prosperity. 
But  these  were  merely  preludes. 

Late  in  1952,  the  Reynolds  aluminum  In- 
terests agreed  to  build  a  plant  at  Arkadelphla 
If  the  town  could  ftimlsh  a  suitable  site  at 
a  fixed  price  within  48  hours.    Iliat  started 


a  real  thrtUer-diller.  The  beat  site,  «  mile* 
<Ustant,  was  occupied  by  a  Negro  community. 
The  land  was  owned  by  70  different  people. 
While  one  group  of  dvlc  boosters  worked 
all  night  crganlBing  their  townsmen  to  so- 
licit  for  a  community  fund  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty, another  group  barreled  out  to  the  Negro 
setUement  to  talk  with  the  elders  about  srtl- 
Ing  their  land. 

By  noon  next  day  the  wheeto  were  In  Mgt^ 
gear.  The  community  fund  grew  like  magic; 
the  original  goal.  $180,000.  was  quickly 
passed,  and  still  contributions  poured  in. 
tmtU  $209,000  had  been  collected.  In  the 
Negro  setUement  the  elders  listened  im- 
pasiiively,  talked  briefly  among  themselves — 
and  agreed  to  see  to  it  that  every  property 
owner  would  sell  out,  although  for  some  it 
meant  abandoning  ancestral  homes.  In  ap- 
preciation, Arkadelphlans  bought  a  tract 
nearby,  made  lawns,  graveled  streets,  and 
moved  35  Negro  homes,  a  church,  lodge 
building,  and  school  to  the  new  location. 
Only  the  old  Negro  cemetery  remains,  and 
by  contract  it  will  be  unmolested  forever. 

I  saw  the  aluminum  plant,  a  giant  which 
will  represent  a  $33  million  investment  when 
completed  thto  year.  It  win  employ  450 
Arkadelphlans  and  pay  them  more  than 
•3  mllUon  annually. 

But  the  story  has  an  even  bigger  wallop. 
It  seems  that  the  townsfolk  had  paid  more 
for  the  land  than  the  aluminum  company 
had  agreed  to  spend.  That  was  all  right 
with  Arkadelphla;  the  loss  cotild  be  ab- 
sorbed. But  when  company  ofllcials  heard 
the  story  of  the  town's  achievement,  they 
t<»e  up  the  contract  and  reimbursed  the 
townsfolk  in  full.    And  thto  slayed  me: 

When  the  Arkadelphla  contributors  were 
asked  whether  they  wanted  their  money 
back,  they  elected  to  take  only  80  percent 
and  leave  the  rest,  some  $40,000,  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  new  fund  to  attract  another  industry. 

These  are  not  exceptional  cases;  I  have 
taken  them  almost  at  random  from  my  notes. 
Things  like  that  are  happening  all  over  Ar- 
kansas.   Let  me  mention  Just  one  more: 

At  DardaneUe.  population  1,762,  in  rural 
Tell  County,  townsfolk  cheerfully  bought 
$75,000  worth  of  utterly  valueless  stock  in  a 
community-improvement  corporation  legal- 
ly set  up  never  to  show  a  ptt^t,  and  never, 
in  any  circumstances,  to  return  a  peimy  of 
the  Investment.  If  It  failed.  Its  assets  were 
to  go  mto  school  funds,  lliat  tops  anything 
I  ever  heard. 

Of  course,  it  dldnt  fan.  Instead,  it  loaned 
money  Judiciously  to  finance  a  rural  revolu- 
tion which  has  rescued  DardansUe  from 
perilous  dependency  on  cotton  and  made  it 
a  broiler -chicken  bonanza.  Barely  2  years 
old,  the  broiler  business  thto  year  wlU  top 
$10  million,  twice  as  much  as  cotton. 

In  a  lifetime  of  exploring  America  I  recall 
nothing  to  surpass  thto  rejuvenation  of  a 
State.  To  me  It  to  a  magnificent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  constructive  power  of  a  imlted 
citizenry  under  ova  system  of  free  and  equal 
opportimity. 

Recently  "Mr.  Ham"  Moses  invited  700 
leading  Arkansans  to  a  steak  dinner  and  gave 
them  an  arm-waving  report  of  evangeUstic 
progress,  exhorting  them  to  even  greater 
deeds.  The  figures  he  recited  were  impres- 
sive. They  showed  that  in  10  years  Arkansas' 
per  capita  Income  had  risen  225  percent; 
bank  deposits  up  281  percent;  aim\}al  vol- 
lune  of  man\ifaetttring  up  451  percent.  In 
each  case  the  gains  were  far  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

While  he  makes  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  hto  company  has  shared  in  the  State's 
new  prosperity,  he  insists  that  "I  couMnt 
have  put  over  the  community  clinics  in  a 
millon  years  without  the  help  of  all  the  2 
mlUion  folks  of  Arkansas.  An  I  could  do  was 
spread  the  idea  out  on  the  tabto  and  say. 
'Boys,  here  she  to.  Look  her  over.  If  you 
want  her,  you  can  have  her.'  The  people 
themselves  are  making  It  come  to  life." 


StmtAt  Joiat  R$tolvtiM  1— Acf«teti<M  af 
G>auMnt$  by  Seaator  Brickcr  •• 
Miaoi>y  Vieir$  •§ 
CanauUtt 


EZHENSION  OF  REI^ARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 


ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWtl^U  STATES 

Wednesday,  Jvly  IS,  295 J 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  July  8 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BazcKXR]  made  an  extended  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor,  in  which  he  commented 
very  adversely  on  the  minority  views  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  as  amended. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  the  present 
time  to  attempt  detailed  reply  in  rebuttal 
of  the  comments  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  The  time  for  a  full-scale 
debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is 
not  at  hand.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  now  for  that  purpose. 

Locking  through  the  comments  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  however.  I  felt 
that  in  advance  of  such  full-scale  debate. 
I  should  not  allow  the  Rscoro  to  be  in- 
complete. I  felt  that  an  answer  should 
be  made  to  at  least  certain  particular 
points  which  the  esteemed  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  made.  I  have,  accordingly,  pre> 
pared  a  memorandum  rebutting  certain 
of  the  comments  made  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio  on  such  issues 
as  the  Bricker  amendment,  the  Korean 
armistice,  international  control  of 
atomic  energy,  opposition  by  American 
bar  leaders,  the  (luestion  of  extradition, 
control  of  narcotics,  and  treaty  making 
In  Canada. 

I  do  not  present  these  particular  com- 
ments as  any  views  but  my  own. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  the  three  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kiloorb],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hkknixos],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kb- 
FAxrvxR] ,  with  whom  I  had  Joined  in  filing 
the  minority  views  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  I  know 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  stand  by 
the  views  which  we  expressed  in  the 
minority  views.  Just  as  I  presume  the 
majority  members  on  this  particular 
issue  stand  by  the  views  which  they  ex- 
pressed. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  I  do  not 
intend  my  comments  in  any  way  to  be 
construed  as  anything  but  an  attempt 
at  factual  rebuttal  on  the  issues  in- 
volved. I  have  too  high  a  personal  re- 
gard for  my  dear  friend  from  Ohio  to 
want  to  become  involved  in  a  debate  on 
personalities.  Personalities  never  con- 
tribute to  reason,  to  good  Judgment,  or 
to  clear  vision. 

I  have  emphasized  throughout  the  dia- 
cusion  of  this  issue  that  I  feel  that  Johh 
Brickkr,  from  the  very  first  day  when  he 
first  spoke  out  on  this  question,  has  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  our  coun- 
try by  focusing  our  attention  on  the 
treaty  proUem.    X  have  disagreed  with 
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his  propoaed  aoliitl<m  of  phases  of  that 
problem.  But  that  does  not  alter  my 
respect  for  his  candor,  for  his  eoorage, 
..and  for  his  ^Imdtd  record  of  public 
■erviee  here  in  the  Senate  and  in  his 
State. 

I  ask  unanl*nous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Riooto 
the  memorandum  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Thtn  beinc  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobb.  as  ffdlows: 

BT  SBMTOB  WiLBT 
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FbBt.  on  an  ezceedln^y  important  larae. 
the  statements  made  tn  the  minortty  views 
and  fbe  appendix  thereto,  with  respect  to 
aa  armistice  agreement  in  Korea  are  referred 
to  bf  SenAtor  Bswtm  as  untrue.  Tlie  state- 
BBents  to  which  he  tefezs  are  as  foUows: 

"It  the  amendment  were  now  the  law.  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice  agreement  In 
Korea  woiild  be  virtually  Impoasible  In  the 
absence  at  gpetUd  congressional  authority" 
(P  W). 

"Tt  (the  amendment)  could  prerent  the 
President  from  "«»fc^»*g  an  armistice  agree- 
ment tn  Korea"  (p.  OS). 

•Xiongress  might  have  delegated  extrcanely 
teoad  powers  to  the  negotiators,  in  which 
case  the  amendment  would  be  more  or  less 
Inoperative  and  the  negotiations  would  have 
proceeded  as  they  have  In  actuaUty.  Or  aU 
Begotlatlans  ml^t  have  been  made  ad  ref- 
•vsMhun.  subject  to  governmental  approval 
cr  rsfUfleatlon  on  both  sides"  (p.  40). 

After  quoting  these  sUtements.  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  deny  that  the 
prc^Maed  amendment  would  give  the  Ckni- 
gress  the  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
armistice  agreements. 

The  Senator  does  say,  however,  that  any 
proposed  legislation  under  section  3  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  could  be  vetoed  by 
the  Presldeiit.  He  neglects  to  mention  that 
the  Congress  can  override  a  veto. 

The  Senator  further  stetes  that  "If  there 
Is  an/  desire  on  the  part  of  any  Member 
of  Congress  to  legislate  with  respect  to  the 
snaking  of  an  armistice  agreement  In  Korea, 
It  has  not  come  to  my  attention." 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  win,  I  am 
■ore.  concede  that,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
power  of  the  President  and  the  present  lack 
of  desire  on  the  part  of  any  istw^fr  of 
C<»gress.  the  proposed  amendment  would 
place  In  the  Congress  the  lUtimate  authority 
to  regulate  any  kind  of  agreement  the  Presi- 
dent may  make. 

1  am  confident  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  well  aware  that  It  has  long 
been  recognized  throughout  the  world  that 
an  armistice  made  in  the  field  Is  binding 
and  final  so  far  as  It  goes. 

The  amendment  would  constitute  notlfl- 
caUon  to  the  world  that  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
any  International  agreements.  Including  ar- 
mistice agreements,  has  been  made  subject 
to  regxUation  by  Congress. 

If  Congress  had  Issued  regulations  regard- 
big  the  power  of  negotiators,  the  following 
sltuaUon  would  exist:  The  powers  would 
either  be  so  broad  as  to  make  Ineffectual 
section  3  of  the  proposed  amendment,  or 
the  negotiations  would  have  to  be  ad  refer- 
«dum.  that  iB.  subject  to  governmental  ap- 
proval or  ratification  on  both  sides— and 
as  explained  In  the  minority  report  it  Is 
Impossible  to  conclude  armlsUce  agreements 
ad  referendum. 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  had  not 
inued  any  regulations,  the  enemy  would 
probably  not  be  willing  to  negoUate  unless 
they  were  first  given  poslUve  evidence  that 
the  Congress  would  abide  by  the  results  of 
those  negotiations— they  would  assume  that 
tha  Mgouators  did  not  have  full  powers 


negated   in   advance   the 
svord  that  it  held  over  the  xiego- 


TlMse  restrletkms  on  the  Presklenfft  au- 

1  horlty  and  the  resulting  reluctance  of  other 

i  katloiu  to  negotiate  with  as  could  well  be 

flaal  obstacle  whldi  would  make  the 

negotiation  of   an   armistice   agreement  tn 

]  korea  Impossible. 

DmnvanosiAX.  coimwjL  or  stoaoc  srxbot 
After  referring  to  statements  made  In  the 
Ailnorlty  views  with  req>ect  to  International 
(  ontrol  of  atonic  energy  as  deliberately  mls- 
yadlng.  tlM  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  states: 
I  deny  cat^orlcally  that  the  proposed 
4inendment  would  Interfere  In  any  way  with 


effective  International  supervision  and  con 
Irol  of  atomic  weapons  and  disarmament." 
The  Senator's  fervent  denial  Is  of  little 
cbmf ort  In  the  face  of  the  sweeping  amend- 
iient  he  proposes  for  limiting  the  treaty- 
X  kaklng  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 


International  Inspection  and  control  of 
iitmnlc  weapons  and  disarmament  would  In- 
VDlve  treaty  commitments  far  beyond  any 
e  ^er  made  by  the  United  States  with  respect 
t>  matters  long  considered  as  purely  In- 
t^maL 

The  Senator  concedes  that  the  proposal 
rtounmended  by  the  American  Bar  Assod 


■  ^lon  with  respect  to  the  Internal  effect  of 
t  eatles  would  have  left  a  harmful  gap  In 
t  le  treatymaklng  power.  Now  can  we  be 
e  tpected  to  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  no 
gip  would  exist  under  the  present  wording 
0  r  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1?  He  states 
t  lat  "Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  as  now  wrlt- 
tm  does  not  limit  the  subject  matter  of 
t  >eatles  to  those  which  fan  within  the  dele- 
gited  powers  of  Congress." 

The  Senator  would  have  us  believe  that 
eich  of  the  48  States  wUl  promptly  and 
v>liintarlly  enact  whatever  legislation  Is 
X  Bceasary  to  give  effect  to  any  treaty.  He 
a  >parently  expects  via  to  believe  that  we  could 
e  fectlvely  participate  in  an  international 
o  mtrol  of  atomic  energy  and  otherwise  pro- 
tct  our  Interests  In  the  present  day  under 
t  eaty  powers  as  cxmibersome  and  ineffective 
a  I  those  existing  under  the  Articles  at  Con- 
federation. 

ARITUUX  or  BAS 

In  his  statement  the  Junior  Senator  from 

0  ilo  turned  from  allegedly  "false  statements" 
U  "statements  based  on  Ignorance."  He  says 
tliat  these  statements  were  not  motivated 
b:    any  desire  to  mislesd  the  Senate. 

The  Jimior  SenaUn-  fnnn  Ohio  says  that 
most  of  these  Ignorant  statements  appeared 
Ir  a  brief  prepared  by  the  Association  of  the 
Btf  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  then 
stites:  "That  Is  the  only  bar  association  in 
tl  e  United  States.  State  or  local,  which  has 

01  posed  the  ratification  of  Senate  Joint 
Bisolution  1." 

I  havent  bad  the  time  or  the  means  of 
decking  up  on  exactly  how  many  bar  as- 
Bo  Blatlons  have  taken  a  formal  stand  on  the 
Bi  Icker  resolution,  and  of  those  that  have 
w:  kieh  are  in  favor  and  which  are  against. 
However,  now  that  the  Senator  has  men- 
tl<  med  New  York,  I  know  that  committees  of 
both  the  Bar  Association  of  the  County  of 
N^w  York  and  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
B  of  New  York,  In  addition  to  the  Bar 
the  City  of  New  York,  are  both  vehemently 
opposed  to  his  resolution. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  accused 
thwe  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
wlo  are  in  the  minority  of  not  having 
sti  died  the  record  of  the  hearings.  Perhaps, 
mj  esteemed  colleague  has  spent  much  more 
time  in  studying  that  part  of  the  record 
wllch  praises  his  int}posal  than  that  part 
wl  Ich  crlticlxes  It.  One  considers  this  con- 
dii  Blon  from  the  fact  that  the  repcu-t  of  the 
co)Dmlttee  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
Sti  ,te  of  New  York,  completely  opposing  the 
Bricker  resoIuUon  and  all  similar  proposals 
foi  constitutional  amendment.  Is  printed  In 
f  uJ  I  at  pages  818-625  of  the  hearings.    This 


report  Is  signed  by  WUIlam  D.  Mlteh^, 
chairman.  John  W.  Davis.  Lewis  B.  Oullck. 
John  A.  Mackrell.  and  Harrtson  Tweed.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
does  not  wish  to  imply  that  these  eminent 
lawyers  are.  like  the  Senators  In  the  minor- 
ity. Ignorant  of  the  law.  If  the  Senator 
would  wish  to  see  s  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
County  of  New  York  or  of  other  l>ar  associa- 
tions in  opposition  to  his  reaolutkHi.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Judiciary  Oommittee  has 
them  on  file. 


Ineorpcrated  la  Sonata  Joint  Beaotatlafi  i« 
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The  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  takes  Issue 
with  the  charge  that  under  section  a  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  United  States 
co\ild  not  enter  into  a  treaty  of  extradltian 
and  give  assurance  tliat  it  would  be  recog- 
nized by  the  States. 

As  his  authority  In  this  regard  he  cites  an 
article  (hearings,  p.  1133)  by  George  Pinch, 
one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  proposal  for  a 
constitutional  amendment.  That  article 
states:  "At  International  law  treaties  are  not 
required.  Kxtraditlon  Is  founded  on  red- 
proclty."  This  appears  to  show  an  Inade- 
quate understanding  of  the  place  of  extradi- 
tion In  international  law. 

Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  in  his  eminent  work 
International  Law  (voL  n.  p.  1Q15),  says: 
"That  tribunal  (the  Supreme  Court]  was, 
moreovCT.  correct  In  its  declaration  some- 
what earlier,  that  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  recognise  no  right  to  extradition 
apart  from  treaty"  (Factor  v.  Laubenheimer, 
(290  U.  a.  276,  287)). 

The  Jvmlor  Senator  from  Ohio  further 
statea  that  many  Presidents,  including  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  have  sxurendered  fugitives  to 
countries  with  whom  we  had  no  extradition 
treaty.  He  neglecU  to  state  that  since  Lin- 
coln's day  it  has  been  the  recognised  policy 
of  this  Government  to  refuse  extradition  In 
the  absence  of  treaty.  As  sUted  by  Charles 
Cheney  Hyde,  at  the  previously  cited  volume 
and  page,  "The  almost  imvarying  practice 
of  the  United  States  has  been  to  decline  to 
surrender  fugitive  criminals  save  in  pursu- 
aiM9e  <a  treaty." 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  also  states 
that  Congress  has  legislated  on  the  subject 
of  extradition  in  the  abaenoe  of  treaty. 
This  I  say  candidly  but  with  aU  respect  U  in- 
accurate. Our  legislation  permiU  extradl- 
tiOQ  of  criminals  only  pursuant  to  treaty, 
and  in  the  absence  of  treaty,  this  Govern- 
ment considers  Itself  disquallfled  from  the 
right  of  extradition. 

Moreover,  even  Professor  Pinch,  after  re- 
viewing some  carefully  selected  portions  of 
the  extradition  history  in  this  country  has 
only  this  to  say:  "In  view  of  this  history,  it 
would  be  overemphasizing  the  importance 
of  treat3rmaklng  in  American  constitutional 
law  to  hold  that  Congress  would  not  have 
the  power  to  enact  legislation  "i*^*"g  extra- 
dition treaties  Internal  law  under  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment." 

Arrayed  against  this  indecisive  statement 
reiM-esenting  his  personal  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject are  the  forthright  statemenU  of  At- 
torney General  Brownell  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion distinguished  In  constitutional  and 
international  law.  Said  Attorney  General 
Brownell,  the  chief  law  ofllcer  of  this  Gov- 
ernment: 

"The  most  usual  types  of  treaties  would 
be  Invalid  If  measured  by  the  test  of 
whether  they  came  within  the  legislative 
powers  of  Congress.  For  example  (here  he 
lists  several]  •  •  •  and  treaties  of  extradi- 
tion—where the  crime  was  a  purely  domestic 
one  within  the  foreign  state."  (Cites 
Matter  of  Metzger  (6  How.  176,  187-188) 
(forgery)  and  Charlton  v.  KeUy  (229  U.  8 
447)    (murder).    Hearings,  p.  924.) 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  discussing  the 
language  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  43.  now 


says: 

"This  would  create  a  no-man'k  land  In 
foreign  affairs.  It  would  require  the  oon- 
eurrenoe  of  all  48  States  to  make  effective 
such  common  treaties  as  treaUes  of  friend- 
ship, commeroe,  and  navigation,  extradition, 
reciprocal  inheritance  taxation,  migratory 
birds,  collection  of  foreign  debts,  and  status 
of  foreign  troops"  (hearings,  p.  829). 

Likewise,  the  legal  memorandiui  filed  by 
tlie  Oepatment  of  State,  discussing  the  re- 
quirement for  legislation  which  would  be 
valid  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stated:  "Sach 
State  would  have  to  enact  implementing 
legislation,  a  matter  obviously  impossible  of 
effective  accomplishment. 

"The  ssme  resulto  would  obtain  to  the 
ease  of  extradlUon  treaties,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  80"  (hearings,  p.  840). 

Obviously,  there  Is  support  for  both  sides 
of  the  question.  George  Ftoch  of  the  ABA 
sajrs  the  smendment  would  not  affect  ex- 
tradition treaties.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  thinks  otherwise  and  dtes 
Supreme  Court  cases  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention. He  is  Joined  to  that  view  by  an- 
other great  totematlonal  lawyer.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  apparenUy  with  the  legal  advice  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

Here  again  we  liave  aa  iUustratlon  of  the 
top-level  disagreement  that  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  interpretation  cd  this  proposed 
amendment.  It  becnnes  tocreasingly  obvious 
that  its  adoption  could  sweep  away  the 
landmarks  of  constitutional  law  developed 
over  a  period  of  160  years  and  lead  to  an 
era  of  disagreement,  uncertatoty,  and  chaos 
with  respect  to  our  Constitution  and  what 
it  means. 

waaooncs  ooimoK, 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Minority  Views,  the 
statement  U  made  that  the  provision  which 
would  permit  a  treaty  to  become  effective 
as  Internal  law  only  throiigh  legislation 
which  would  be  valid  to  the  absence  of 
treaty.  woxUd  probably  prevent  the  enactment 
of  Federal  legislation  adequate  to  carry  into 
effect  treaties  for  the  international  regula- 
tion and  control  of  narcotics. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Olilo  disagrees 
with  that  statement  and  says  that  It  Is  "an- 
other example  of  bUnd  acceptance  of  the 
arguments  of  uninformed  opposition  wit- 
nesses." He  says  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  power  to  enact  nar- 
coucs  control  legislation  even  to  the  absence 
of  a  treaty. 

But  the  Senator  Is  not  supported  to  that 
view  by  the  department  of  the  Government 
responsible  for  narcotics  control.  Nor  is  he 
supported  by  the  principal  court  decision 
bearing  on  the  issue.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  simply  stated  his  own  opinion  in 
the  matter.  It  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Narcotics  enforcement  in  the  United  States 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, through  its  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  One 
of  the  so-called  "uninformed  opposition  wit- 
resses"  who  testified  was  Elbert  P.  TutUe, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treastiry.  He  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  Department 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
(Hearings,  pp.  995,  1015).  and  he  had  this  to 
wy  about  the  "wlilch"  dauae  now  embodied 
to  section  2: 

"Under  the  latter  proposed  amendment  It 
is  clear  that  the  United  States  could  not 
become  a  party  to  a  treaty  designed  to  con- 
trol the  traffic  in  narcotics  driigs  where,  as 
Is  usually  the  case,  the  treaty  required  Im- 
plementation by  Federal  legislation  in  the 
field  ordinarily  considered  wlthto  the  re- 
served power  of  the  several  States  under  the 
10th  amendment." 

Questioned  directly  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  as  to  whether  narcotics  enforoe- 
inent  might  not  come  under  the  toterstate 
commerce  clause  (hearings,  p.  1000).  Mr. 
Tuttlo  replied: 


"W6.  tar.  ttiere  is  no  poasibtllty  of  that  any 
more  than  the  preeent  provisions  of  the 
l^atory  Bird  Act.  It  U  certainly  a  power 
reserved  to  the  States  to  control  the  growing 
of  popples.  I  think  It  wiU  be  apparent  there 
Is  no  way  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  the  right  to  control  the  growth 
of  popples  to  the  United  States." 

As  indicated  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  agency  which  controls  narcotics 
firmly  believes  that  under  the  proposed 
amendment— and  to  particular  under  the 
"which"  cUuse— It  would  be  powerless  to 
enfwce  the  prohibition  against  poppy  grow- 
ing. It  Is  unwise  to  think  that  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment  rendered  tocapable,  the 
States  can  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary legislation. 

In  1942  Congress  passed  the  Opium  Poppy 
Control  Act  which  forbids  the  growtog  of 
opium  poppy  except  under  Federal  Uoense 
for  medical  and  sdentlfic  reqxiirements.  One 
of  our  States  thought  such  a  restrtction  un- 
necessary, and  relying  on  the  reservatlon-of- 
power  provision  to  the  10th  amendment 
enacted  legislation  authoriziog  the  growtog 
<*  P<VPy  planta  for  seed,  under  regulation 
In  the  case  of  StuU  v.  The  Bvreau  of  Nareatica 
(66  F.  Supp.  810).  the  court  held  that  the 
Federal  law  prevailed  because  It  was  enacted 
to  implementntlon  of  a  treaty. 

The  amendment  now  under  consideration 
would  have  made  impossible  that  decision  of 
the  coxxTt  based  upon  the  treaty  power.  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Tuttle: 

"Under  S.  J.  Res.  43  (now  substantially 
contained  to  S.  J.  Res.  1)  and  possibly  un- 
der a  J.  Res.  1.  the  State  Uw  would  liave 
prevailed,  with  danger  both  to  our  domestic 
narcotics  oontroU  and  to  our  world  position 
as  the  leading  advocate  of  effective  suppres- 
sion of  the  drug  traffic"  (hearings,  p.  1001). 
I  am  not  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Intends 
tliat  his  proposed  amendment  should  have 
no  harmful  effect  upon  the  enfocvement  of 
narcotics  laws.  But  those  to  a  position  to 
know— the  narooUcs-oontrol  officers  of  the 
United  States  Government— contend  other- 
wise. They  say  the  proposed  amendment 
could  seriously  Impair  our  structure  of  con- 
trols over  narcotics. 

Moreover,  the  courts  have  given  no  todlca- 
tlon  that  they  could  support  the  legality  of 
Federal  narcotics  legislation  such  as  the 
Opium  P(H>P7  Control  Act  on  any  grounds 
other  than  the  implementation  of  the  treaty 
power.  It  is  significant  that  to  the  Stutz 
case  the  court  relied  solely  upon  the  treaty 
power  as  the  basU  of  Ito  decision.  It  did  not 
rely  upon  the  general  welfare  or  commerce 
clauses,  although  those  clauses  had  been 
argued. 

I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Senator  is 
to  error  on  this  point. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  further  potot  with 
regard  to  this  matter  of  totematlonal  nar- 
cotics control. 

I  do  so  because,  as  a  f<Miner  member  of 
the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, I  have  long  been  deeply  Interested  in 
doing  everything  possible  to  fulfill  Amer- 
ica's responsibilities  to  stamping  out  the 
terrible  dope  evil. 

To  me,  it  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity If  a  Congress  which  Is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  reduce  crime — a  Congress 
to  which  there  has  been  offered  special  leg- 
islation for  tovestlgatlon  of  Juvenile  delto- 
quency;  a  Congress  which  has  sought  to 
encourage  the  great  work  of  the  United 
States  Narcotics  Bureau — should  toadvert- 
ently  take  an  action  which  would  endanger 
the  worldwide  arrangemento  to  curb  Illegal 
narcotics  traffic. 

I  have  recently  been  to  touch  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  XTnited  States  Nar- 
cotics Bureau,  the  Honorable  Harry  J.  Ans- 
Itoger.  He  pototed  out  that  for  40  years, 
we  have  been  endeavoring  to  control  the 
production  of  opium  and  that  at  long  last. 
a  protocol  iiad  been  signed  to  that  tttm^ 
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I  ask,  are  we  now  to  endanger  thai  Vmrn 
sought  after  protocol?  ^^- 

At  the  conduskn  of  my  statement,  I  am 
toduding  a  brief  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  that  protoccd. 

TSBSTTicaKaro  nr  caKABA 
Objection  has  been  made  to  the  state- 
ment to  the  mtoority  views  tliat  under  Sen- 
ate Jotot  Resolution  1  this  Government 
would  no  longer  be  completely  sovereign. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Olilo  says  that: 

"In  Canada,  as  to  the  United  States  after 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment,  a 
treaty  cannot  eonf«r  on  the  National  Legis- 
lature a  power  to  legislate  that  would  not 
exist  to  the  absence  of  treaty." 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  aalcs 
whether  anyone  would  say  that  Canada  is 
not  completely  sovereign. 

The  comparison  of  this  country  with 
Canada  to  the  treatymaklng  process  is  an 
unfortunate  one. 

In  Canada,  as  to  Great  Brltato.  the  power 
to  conclude  treaties  is  a  prerogative  ol  the 
Crown.  The  government  to  power  negoti- 
ates a  treaty  and  may  refer  It  to  tlie  Parlia- 
ment before  ratification  for  an  expression 
of  that  body's  approval;  but  it  is  under  no 
constitutional  obligation  to  do  so.  The  Ex- 
ecutive may.  if  it  so  desires,  ratify  a  treaty 
even  if  the  Parliament  were  to  refuse  Ita  ap- 
proval. This,  obviously,  Is  far  different  from 
the  situation  to  the  United  States  where  the 
President  cannot  ratliy  a  treaty  unless  it 
has  the  approval  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  to  his 
desire  to  Imitate  the  Canadian  system,  would 
not  wish  to  do  away  with  the  Senate's  part 
to  the  making  of  treaties. 

The  second  Important  f  eatiire  of  the  Ca- 
nadian system  is  the  fact  that  international 
agreements  do  not  automatically  become  a 
part  of  Canadian  law.  U  existing  law  U  to- 
sufficient  or  contrary  to  the  treaty  provi- 
sions, then  new  law  must  be  enacted.  If, 
moreover,  the  subject  of  the  treaty  Is  a  mat- 
ter which,  under  the  Canadian  Constitution, 
falls  exclusively  wlthto  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Provinces,  then  perttoent  Provtocial  law 
must  exist  or  be  created.  In  such  cases,  the 
Provinces  are  now  wdinarlly  consulted  and 
their  agreement  to  legislation  obtained  be- 
fore a  treaty  Is  concluded. 

Canada  has  10  Provinces  to  be  consrilted. 
Here  we  have  48  States.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor seriously  contend  that  It  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  obtain  the  prior  agreement 
of  48  States  before  concluding  a  treaty  which 
might  affect  matters  ordinarily  wlthto  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  States? 

Although  presumably  It  Is  much  easier 
to  obtato  necessary  implementing  legislation 
from  10  Provinces  than  it  would  be  from  48 
States,  the  situation  in  Canada  is  not  with- 
out Ite  difficulties.  For  example,  Inability  to 
obtain  appropriate  legislation  In  all  of  the 
Provinces  has  prevented  certain  interna- 
tional agreementa  from  becomtog  fully  effec- 
tive in  Canada. 

At  the  very  least,  such  a  system  weakens 
the  bargaining  position  of  any  government 
when  It  site  down  at  the  table  with  other 
governments  to  work  out  treaties  which  are 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  to  regard  to  the  negotutlon  of 
bilateral  treaties.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  TTnited  States  and  Great  Britain  sat  down 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  assure  their  cltlsens 
certato  righte  to  the  other  coimtry.  Would 
Great  Britain  be  anxious  to  accord  such 
righto  to  United  States  citizens  throughout 
Great  Britain  if  all  the  United  States  could 
say  was  that  we  hope  the  48  States  will  pass 
legislation  granting  such  righte  to  Britons  to 
the  United  States? 

It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  for 
this  country  to  give  up  Ito  sovereign  rlg^t  to 
deal  on  a  basis  of  equaUty  with  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  tike  world.  Bat  that  Is 
what  we  would  tie  dotaf  tf  we  wart,  to 
the  "wixlch"  clause  of  aaaUaa  a. 
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veuM  teav*  tt  to  the  48  SUtcs  to  itoclde 
wlMUier  many  treaty  proTlsiona  of  this  Oov- 
arBOMnt  abovKl  or  stiould  not  be  enforced. 
Ttiere  U  no  reaaon  for  tbls  great  country 
to  look  around  at  the  otber  countrlea  of  tlie 
world — countrlea  wltb  a  totally  different  form 
of  government  and  a  structural  composition 
In  no  way  comparable  to  oura — and  attempt 
to  OKXIel  our  treaty  procedures  on  theirs. 
The  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  thor- 
«nighly  familiar  with  the  British  parlia- 
mentary system.  They  piirpoaely  set  up  a 
different  syatem-— one  that  has  worked  weU 
for  us. 

coiKxnsxow 

I  eouM  add  a  great  many  points  in  rebut- 
tal of  other  statements  made  by  my  associate 
from  Ohio. 

I  shall  not.  however,  do  so  at  the  present 
time. 

I  shall,  howerer,  continue  to  bring  to  tLe 
Attention  of  the  Senate  the  views  of  the 
people  of  my  State  and  of  my  Nation  in  op- 
poaltkm  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  as 
amended. 

I  have  now  received  16  replies  from  deans 
ta  American  law  schools  and  professors 
of  law. 

All  16  unanimously  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  those  16  replies. 
IB  of  which  I  have  already  reproduced  in  the 
Bbookb,  and  the  16th  of  which  follows  now, 
were  sottf^t  without  any  foreknowledge  on 
my  part  as  to  what  the  position  of  the  Indl- 
Tkluala  might  be. 

I  had  directed  that  the  Xiaw  Library  pre- 
pare s  list  of  the  deans  and  of  the  profes- 
•ora.  I  had  not  even  indicated  the  issue  on 
iHileh  their  opinion  would  be  solicited. 

The  xinanimous  results  are,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  thrilling  demonstration  of  the 
•ound  judgment  of  the  American  bar. 

Obviously  there  is  a  difference  in  the  bar 
which  this  tmanimotu  judgment  does  not  of 
Itself  reflect.  Able  attorneys  view  this  issue 
from  different  perspectives. 

But  16  "no's"  out  of  16  replies  is  a  re- 
markable testament  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  bar  believes.  &s  I  do,  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  tinkered  with,  par- 
ticularly by  broad,  sweeping  proposals,  all  of 
whose  adverse  consequences  no  man  can 
foresee. 

There  follows  now  the  text  of  the  reply 
from  Douglas  B.  Bfaggs,  professor  of  consti- 
tutional law  at  the  Law  School  of  Duke  Uni- 
▼•rslty  slnoe  19S0. 

Duxs  UmvBunrr, 
ZyurTiam,  N.  C.  July  13. 1953. 
The  Honorable  Ai.zxai«dxb  Woxt, 

Chalmian.  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. United  States  Senate.  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Sir  Dkas  Skmatoi  Wilst:  I  strongly  op- 
pose adoption  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

The  Constitution's  present  provisions 
about  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  have 
served  us  well  since  the  framers  drafted 
them.  The  dangers  said  to  make  the  amend- 
ment desirable  have  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated and  are  largely  Imaginary.  The  dan- 
gers which  the  amendment  would  create  are 
very  real.  It  would  hobble  our  country  in 
Its  relations  with  other  nations  at  a  time 
when  the  continued  existence  of  a  free  world 
can  be  assured  only  by  effective  American 
leadership. 

Possible  abuse  of  power  which  our  Consti- 
tution has  always  vested  In  the  President  is 
the  only  conceivable  Justification  for  the 
amendment.  Existing  safeguards  make  that 
possibility  of  abuse  almost  nonexistent.  In 
attempting  to  eliminate  a  purely  theoretical 
danger,  the  amendment  would  create  highly 
probable  perils  to  our  effectiveness  In  com- 
bating communism. 

1.  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment provide  that  a  treaty  ( 1 )  shall  be  void 
If  it  conflicts  with  the  CoiuUtuUon,  and  (2) 
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aha  1  become  effective  a*  Internal  law  only 
tbr  High  legislation  which  would  be  valid  In 
the  absence  of  treaty. 

ililvoeatea  of  the  amendment  vrge  that 
theie  provisions  are  needed  to  prevent 
tre)>tlea  which  would  subvert  the  funda- 
mental c<mstitutlonal  rights  of  dtlaens. 
such  a  treaty  could  come  into  force  only 
people  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  elect 

President  who  would  negotiate  It  and  then 
in  the  hardly  imaginable  event  that  two- 
thiida  of  the  Senators  present  would  be 
wU  Ing  to  ratify  it.  Moreover,  the  8ui»«me 
Coirt  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  a 
trei.ty  violating  the  fundamental  constltu- 
tloikal  rights  of  citizens  would  be  invalid. 
An<  i.  Anally,  a  simple  act  of  Congress  could 
rep  idlate  and  override,  deprive  of  all  effect 
wltiln  the  United  States  any  and  every 
tr«.ty. 
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SB    tt    is    phrased    in    self-executing 
no  treaty  becomes  effective  as  internal 
The  Senate  can  always,  by  reservation, 
a  treaty   from   being   self-execut- 
if  the  Senate  falls  to  do  this,  an  act  of 
can  always  accomplish  the  same  re- 
There  is  obviously  no  need  for  the  pro- 
amendmenf  s  additional  cmnbersame 
that  "a  treaty  shall  become  ef- 
aa  internal  Uw  in  the  United  States 
through  legislation." 
proposed  amendment  specifies  that  the 
legislation"   it   would   require   to   make   a 
effective    as    internal    law    must   be 
n  which  would  be  valid  in  the  ab- 
of  treaty."    This  requt^kment  supple- 
the  amendment's  other  provision  that 
shaU  be  invalid  If  it  "oonfilcts"  with 
Constitution.    These  provisions,  so  rea- 
In  appearance.  Ignore  an  essential 
The  Supreme  Court  has  made 
that  no  treaty  Is  valid  which  violates 
fundamental    constitutional   rights   of 
But.  it  has  held,  the  framers  of 
Constitution  wisely  provided  that  non- 
ntal     governmental     arrangements 
shoMld  be  subject  to  change  by  the  treaties 
with  matters  appropriate  for  inter- 
nallonal  negotiations.    Thus,  from  1780  on. 
It  1  as  been  unq\iestloned  that,  for  example, 
although  State  legislatures  and   not   Con- 
ordinarily  determine   whether   aliens 
carry  on  local  businesses  and  own  or  in- 
herit property,  treaties  may  deal  with  these 
and  override  local  laws.     The  pro- 
amendment,  by  prohibiting  treaties 
"conflict"  with  the  Constitution  and 
perfnitting  treaties  to  become  effective  as  in- 
law only  by  legislation  "valid  in  the 
of  treaty"  unwisely  repudiates  this 
distinction  drawn  by  the  framers.  which  has 
well  since  1789   and   Is  even  more 
In  the  modem  world  than  it  was 
In  foreign  affairs  we  must  be  one 
.  not  f  (Sty-eight  nations. 
Section  8  of  the  proposed  amendment 
provides   (1)   that  the  President's  power  to 
executive  or  other  agreements  with  any 
foreign  power  shall  be  subject  to  congres- 
sloiial  regulation  and  (2)   that  such  agree- 
shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations 
on  treaties  by  sections  1  and  2. 
Constitution  makes  the  President  not 
Commander   in   Chief   of   our   Armed 
but  also  our  country's  sole  representa- 
In  all  dealings  with  foreign   nations, 
proposed    amendment,    although    not 
changing  this,  would  open  the  door 
iongresslonal  usurpation  of  presidential 
Congress  is  no  more  fitted  to  con- 
duct our  foreign  relations  than  it  is  to  con- 
duc  1;  a  war— which  it  attempted  to  do  with 
notable  lack  of  success  when  Lincoln  was 
In  the  present  world  situation, 
change  in  the  Constitution  in  the 
of  weakening  the  Executive  might 
be  disastrous.    The  inability  of  Prance. 
its  weak  executive,  to  play  Its  proper 
in  international  affairs  today  is  a  con- 
vlnding  demcMutratlon  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
frai  Mrs  of  oiu  Cooctltutloa. 
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It  is  of  ootme  tlUBctilt  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween matters  which  the  President  acting 
alone  may  deal  with  by  executive  agreement 
and  those  which  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  a 
treaty  effective  only  iipon  ratification  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate.  Unless  many  matters 
can  be  handled  by  the  Prealdent  alone, 
promptly  and  without  concurrence  by  a  Con- 
gress perhaps  dominated  by  a  party  differ- 
ent from  his.  our  international  affairs  could 
be  stalemated.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  President  might  abuse  his 
power  and  attempt  to  act  alone  in  some 
matter  which  ought  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  treaty. 

There  are  safeguards  against  such  abuse 
of  Presidential  power.  An  executive  agree- 
ment, like  »  treaty,  can  be  superseded,  de- 
prived of  all  effect  within  the  United  States, 
by  a  simple  act  of  Congress.  And  with  re- 
spect to  effect  outside  the  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court,  altfatough  there  is  no  deci- 
sion in  point,  would  surely  hold  invalid  a 
Presidential  agreement  attempting  to  give 
away  American  rights  or  property.  Finally, 
and  perhaps  most  important,  as  a  political 
leader  whoee  party  will  be  held  responsible 
by  the  voters  for  his  actions,  no  Prealdent 
Is  Ukely  to  attempt  to  iisurp  the  Senate's 
right  to  participate  in  the  making  of  treaties 
with  respect  to  any  matter  of  fundamental 
Importance. 

These  safeguards  are  not  absolute.  A  bare 
possibility  of  Presidential  abuse  of  power  In 
the  making  of  er^cutive  agreements  re- 
mains. But  it  must  be  balanced  against  the 
possibility  of  congressional  abuse  of  power 
which  would  be  created  by  the  proposed 
amendment  and  against  the  possibility  that 
Congress  might  so  limit  Vtte  President  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  this  country  to  supply  in 
international  affairs  the  leadership  which  is 
essential  if  the  attempt  of  Rxisslan  com- 
mxinism  to  dominate  the  world  is  to  be 
frustrated.  I  am  convinced  that,  as  between 
por^blllties  of  Presidential  abuse  of  power 
and  congressional  abuse  of  power  or  stale* 
mating  of  action  in  the  field  of  foreign  re- 
lations, the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
made  a  wise  choice. 
Sincerely  yoxui^ 

DovoiAs  B.  IfAOoa. 

A  Kbt  FBoroaaL  BMDAKOxnD  rr  Scif  ats  Joivt 
RxsoLtrnoM  1 

TBS  imtmcaL  rom.  ascuLATiifo  thk  PBoimcnoM' 

or,  nrRENATIONAI.  AND  WHOLKSALX  TBAOE  IN, 

AND  xns  or,  onuic 

Ftor  the  past  40  years,  the  United  States 
has  actively  sought  to  sectire  effective  inter- 
national cooperation  for  the  control  of  dan- 
gerous narcotic  drugs. 

During  this  time,  this  Government  has. 
among  other  things,  advocated  limitation  of 
production  of  oplun>.  on  the  ground  that 
the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  cannot 
be  suppressed  by  control  of  manufactured 
drugs  alone  but  also  requires  control  of  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material. 

At  the  Second  Opium  Conference  in  Ge- 
neva in  1925,  the  American  delegation  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  treaty  provisions 
restricting  production  of  opium  to  medical 
and  scientific  needs,  and  withdrew  from  that 
conference  when  these  efforts  were  defeated. 
The  Geneva  Convention  for  Limiting  the 
Manufactiure  and  Regulating  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1931.  ratified  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  in  AprU  1932. 
contained  important  provisions  for  the  con- 
trol of  manufactured  drugs,  but  did  not  cover 
the  problem  of  the  production  of  opliun. 

The  United  Nations  Opliun  Conference 
was  convened  at  New  York  on  May  11.  1963. 
by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  a  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Narcotic  Drugs 
Commission  that  the  general  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1931,  noted  above, 
be  applied  to  the  production  of  opl\,u2X. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  protocol  is  to 
reduce  the  world  production  of  opium  from 
2,000  to  600  tons,  which  represents  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  world. 

It  Is  proposed  that  limitation  be  effected 
by— 

<  L  National  agencies  owned  and  adminis- 
tered by  States  which  will  license  and  limit 
the   cultivators   and   control    all    trade   in 

i  opium. 

a.  Controlling  the  opitim  poppy  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  production  of  opium 
(morphine  from  poppy  straw). 

5.  Fixing  maxlnnim  stock  limits  on  opium 
held  by  producing,  manufacturing,  and  con- 
suming parties  on  December  31  of  each  year. 

4.  Permitting  only  those  parties  to  export 

raw  opium  which  exported  opiimi  in  1960. 

.   Parties   agree  to  import  opium  only  from 

those  countries  which  have  adhered  to  the 

protocoL 

6.  A  system  of  estimates  of  the  quantity 
'    of  opium  needed  by  each  party  for  medical 

-  and  scientific  needs,  for  manufacture  and  for 
reserve  purposes,  and  in  the  case  of  opium 
producers  the  amount  Intended  for  export. 

6.  The  submission  of  statistical  reports  of 
production  of  opium,  area  cultivated,  con- 
sumption, manufacture,  and  stocks. 

7.  Measxires  to  be  taken  by  the  Permanent 
Central  Opliim  Board  to  Insiire  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  the  protocol  in  the  form 
of  an  embargo  and  the  right  of  inspection. 

Provision  is  made  for  not  disclosing  mill- 

<  tary  stocks  or  the  amount  of  opium  in  the 
{•trategic  stockpile. 

The  protocol  represents  a  great  advance 
over  previous  treaties,  of  which  there  are 
eight  in  number.  For  the  first  time  there  is 
no  provision  for  smoking  ophim  which  has 
now  become  outlawed  except  for  a  very  few 
areas  which  will  be  taken  care  of  by  reserva- 
tions and  which  will  be  a  temporary  situa- 
tion. 

National  monopoBas  to  control  production 
of  opium  by  licensing  will  be  established  and 
a  system  of  inspection  has  been  provided  for. 
Measures  which  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Bocu-d  may  take  in  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  protocol  are  ( 1 )  request 
for  explanations.  (2)  inspection  in  the  form 
of  a  local  inquiry  by  members  of  the  Board 
with  the  competent  officials  of  the  offending 
party.  (3)  a  public  declaration  by  the  Board 
that  a  party  la  not  fiilfllling  its  obligations, 
and  (4)  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  im- 
ports and  exports  from  the  State. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEBfENTS 

or  KSMTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  IS.  1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  Barry 
Bingham  while  he  was  traveling  recently 
with  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  through  Asia. 
These  articles  were  written  for  the  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  of  which  Bfr. 
Bingham  is  editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
as  follows: 

Trx  Bxst  Thino  ABotrr  Kokka  Is  thk  Sraar 

or  Its  Pbopue 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

Sbotji..  Kobxa. — The  most  surprising  and 

the  best  thing  about  Korea  Is  the  Koreans. 
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Mo  praise  is  needed  for  the  American  fight- 
ing forces  who  are  operating  so  skillfully 
in  that  far-off  corner  of  the  world. 

It  is  about  the  last  place  we  would  have 
chosen  to  take  o\u  stand.  A  holding  opera> 
tlon.  a  war  of  patience,  tedium,  and  attrition, 
is  the  kind  least  designed  to  show  off  our 
qualities  as  fighters. 

Nevertheless,  the  attitude  of  Americans 
toward  the  Korean  conflict  gets  better  the 
nearer  you  get  to  the  front.  Even  in  the 
rear  areas,  it  Is  far  superior  to  the  attitude 
back  in  the  States. 

Nobody  is  acting  heroic  about  the  Korean 
affair.  It  is  Just  a  job  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
being  done  extremely  well. 

I  find  myself  wanting  to  write  about  the 
Korean  country  and  the  people  who  live 
there.  That  is  what  our  American  service- 
men are  seeing,  when  they  are  not  out  on 
night  patrol  beyond  the  enemy  lines  or 
staring  across  the  broken  valleys  at  Commu- 
nist gun  emplacements  where  flring  may 
begin  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  early  Ftench  fathers  who  were  the 
first  westerners  to  visit  this  remote  land  said 
the  Korean  terrain  was  like  "a  sea  lashed  by 
a  heavy  gale."  Flying  in  a  two-seater  heli- 
copter above  the  forward  area,  which  is  like 
floating  through  the  sky  in  a  plexiglass  globe. 
I  looked  down  on  what  appeared  to  be  a 
giant  relief  map. 

The  colors  are  terra  cotta  and  a  dusty 
olive  green.  When  summer  comes,  the  fresh, 
new  green  of  rice  paddles  will  crowd  right 
up  each  narrow  valley  to  the  steep  mountain 
slopes. 

Almost  every  tree  has  been  stripped  from 
the  hillsides  in  a  desperate  search  for  fuel. 
A  few  stunted  pines  and  scrub  oaks  creep 
along  some  of  the  ridges.  Higher,  the  crags 
are  ribbed  and  bare. 

Close  up,  the  soil  is  a  reddish  clay  that 
might  belong  in  Georgia.  Tou  see  it  very 
close  up  as  you  inch  along  a  trench  toward 
an  obeervatlon  poet.  Grains  of  mica  gleam 
in  the  chunks  of  clay  along  the  trench  side, 
inches  from  your  face. 

In  the  high  country,  the  land  is  thawing. 
Old  Korea  hands  tell  you  it  is  amastng  how 
quickly  the  stifling  dust  can  be  converted 
Into  a  vast  mucilage-pot  of  m\id. 
a.  Of  cokfasison  with  tbx  japanisz,  koebans 

ABX    WABMER,   ICOKK   GKNOINE 

We  flew  into  Pusan.  which  was  once  the 
center  of  a  very  thin  slice  of  pie  that  was 
all  we  had  left  of  Korea.  Now  it  Is  a  milling. 
teeming  supply  port  for  the  front  far  to  the 
north. 

We  came  directly  from  Japan.  Almost  at 
once,  I  had  the  same  feeling  I  have  experi- 
enced In  moving  from  Germany  to  Austria. 

In  ccHnparison  with  the  Japanese,  the  Ko- 
reans are  warmer  and  more  genuine.  As  in 
the  case  of  Germany  and  Austria,  you  ex- 
change some  Japanese  order  and  efficiency 
for  the  Korean  charm  and  xinforced  friendli- 
ness. The  Japs  consider  the  Koreans  shiftless 
and  dirty.  To  me,  the  degree  of  cleanliness  I 
saw  was  amazing  in  a  country  so  crowded  and 
torn  by  war,  a  country  whose  dust  is  daily 
stirred  by  a  himdred  thousand  jeeps. 

Pusan  was  once  a  sleepy  port  city  about 
the  size  of  Louisville.  Now  It  has  a  million 
and  a  half  people.  Most  of  the  refugees  who 
have  been  shoved  into  Ptisan  by  the  war  are 
living  in  primitive  shacks  that  cling  to  the 
naked  hillsides  around  the  town. 
Atmosphere  cheerful 

Yet  the  atmosphere  of  Pusan  on  the  day 
we  arrived  was  raffishly  cheerful.  In  bright 
sunshine,  thousands  of  Koreans  were  lined 
up  along  the  sU-eets  to  welcome  Adlal  Stev- 
enson. Myriads  of  schoolchildren  waved 
paper  American  and  Korean  flags.  Kven 
babies  strapped  to  their  mothers'  backs 
grasped  flags  in  their  fists  and  joined  the 
celebration. 

Old  streetcars  that  once  served  Atlanta 
ply  the  streets  of  Pusan,  loaded  to  biu^lrtg 
point  with  Koreana. 


M»Bf  woman  wear  the  national  dress, 
which  might  have  bean  dealgned  by  I*n« 
Bryant  as  a  fsr  eastern  maternity  modeL 
They  wear  a  short  Jacket,  usually  of  water- 
melon-pink, sky-blue  or  yellow  silk,  above  a 
black  skirt  of  siU  or  velvet  that  falls  in  aU- 
concealing  f  Olds.  White  is  worn  as  a  mourn- 
Ing  color. 

Patriarchs  roam  the  streets  In  impressive 
dignity,  goat-bearded  and  crowned  with  hats 
like  bird  cages  made  of  black  lacquered 
horsehair.  Everywhere  there  are  ft>ii^drf>n. 
swarming  and  grinning  and  shouting. 

Our  American  Ambassador.  Ellis  Brlggs, 
told  us  in  his  dusty  Pusan  office  that  his 
dominant  impression  of  Korea  was  the  as- 
tounding cheerfulness  and  valor  of  the 
people. 

Every  camp  has  school 

Their  country  was  first  broken  in  half. 
then  pulverised  by  war.  Yet  every  miser- 
able refugee  camp  has  Its  school.  One  I 
visited  reminded  me  strikingly  of  the  bare 
little  schoolhouse  in  the  pioneer  stockade 
at  Harrodsburg.  The  one  In  Korea  was  even 
barer,  and  there  were  not  6  feet  of  level 
grotmd  around  it. 

The  colors  worn  by  Korean  people  are 
much  toighter  than  those  worn  in  Japcm. 

The  native  dancing  provides  a  still 
stronger  contrast.  Ambassador  Brlggs  gave 
us  a  look  at  a  dancing  troupe  after  dinner 
at  his  house. 

Japanese  dancing  Is  stilted  and  rigidly 
ritualistic.  The  performers  wear  masks,  or 
make  masks  of  their  faces  with  a  heavy 
caking  of  powder.  There  is  never  the  slight- 
est change  of  expression. 

Koreans  uninhWted 

In  Korea,  the  dancers  swoop  aroimd  In 
brilliant  colors,  act  out  the  story  of  the 
dance  with  effective  pantomime,  clash 
cymbals  and  beat  on  bright-red  dnuns.  It 
aU  seems  delightfully  imlnhlbited  after  the 
restraint  of   Japan. 

Pusan  is  a  refugee  city.  Seoul  is  a  war- 
ravaged  capital  that  still  holds  up  its  head. 

Cheering  throngs  greeted  Stevenson  when 
he  arrived  here  and  drove  through  the  city. 
Banners  were  stretched  across  the  streets 
at  frequent  intervals,  bearing  such  legends 
as  "We  regard  Mr.  A.  Stevenson  as  fcnrever 
otir  friend"  and  "Welcome  Mr.  Stevenson. 
Seoul  appreciates  your  visit  to  the  capitaL" 

The  people  of  Seoul  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed when  President  Dwight  Elsenhower 
could  not  visit  them  during  his  trip  to 
Korea  last  December.  Stevenson's  visit  gave 
them  another  chance  to  pour  out  some  of 
their  gratitude  to  America,  and  to  express 
their  hopes  for  future  American  support  in 
uniting  their  country. 

Unity  is  the  ruling  pasaion  of  President 
Sjmgman  Rhee.  the  old  Korean  patriot  of 
77  who  is  the  political  leader  and  patriotic 
symbol  of  his  country's  resistance. 

S.   AUUCADT     BOLDINQ     MITCH     Or    THK     FKONT. 
KOIKANS    TAKK    THXm    AXMT    SEaiOXTSLT 

The  Korean  Army  now  holds  a  very  wide 
segment  of  the  front.  A  bigger  army  still  is 
In  training. 

The  cooperation  between  Koreans  and 
Americans  on  this  training  program  is  ex- 
citing. The  armored  school  is  borrowed 
straight  from  Fort  Knox;  and  other  special 
schools  are  close  copies  of  American  models. 
American  oSloers  are  attached  to  every  Korean 
unit  in  an  advisory  capacity,  both  In  train- 
ing and  in  combat. 

We  heard  about  the  BOK  Army,  from  a 
highly  competent  witness.  MaJ.  Oen.  C.  J. 
Ryan.  He  heads  the  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
Yiaory  group.  He  will  be  weU  remembered 
In  Kentucky  as  the  commander  of  the  lOlat 
Airborne  Division  at  Camp  Breckinridge. 
With  General  Ryan,  we  visited  BOK  train- 
ing centers. 

Basic  training  is  concentrated  on  a  big 
island  off  the  Korean  coast.  Legend  has  it 
that  this  lale  was  anoe  ruled  by  Amamn*. 
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stalwart  women  who  hunted  with  bow  and 
arrow  and  allowed  men  to  rlalt  their  sanc- 
tuary for  only  1  month  of  the  year  (at  the 
t<wMi  of  the  full  moon  In  Jtine,  the  legend 
h(dd*). 

Now  the  Island  Is  swarming  with  men  In 
uniform.  Tens  of  thoxisands  of  young  Ko- 
reans are  training  there. 

The  place  Is  swept  by  constant  gales. 
Dozens  of  outdoor  classrooms  for  the  trainees 
consist  of  big  circles  of  stones,  enough  to 
break  the  wind  but  roofless  to  the  sky. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  the 
eoncentratlon  of  Korean  youths  in  these 
outdoor  classes. 

A  visit  from  Adlal  Stevenson,  attended  by 
platoons  of  photographers,  caused  not  a  sin- 
gle man  to  turn  his  head  or  even  shift  his 
eyes.  Classwork  continued  without  pause. 
Whenever  the  instructor  asked  a  question, 
hundreds  of  hands  shot  up  and  voices 
chanted  the  answer.  It  was  the  same  with 
artillery  practice,  bayonet  drill.  Instruction 
In  the  iise  of  hand  grenades. 

Later,  on  the  mainland,  we  visited  a  class- 
room of  Korean  WAC's.  Bven  here,  there 
was  not  a  lifted  glance  or  a  giggle.  Mature 
still  prevails  to  some  degree,  however.  A 
conducting  officer  whispered  to  me:  "They 
all  came  here  3  weeks  ago  with  straight  hair. 
Now  half  of  them  have  a  permanent." 

General  Ryan  says  the  Korean  youths  do 
nothing  but  train,  eat.  sleep,  and  train  some 
more.    Their  concentration  on  the  work  In 
'  hand  Is  prodigious. 

Boys  come  into  camp  who  have  never  han- 
dled a  screwdriver,  a  set  of  pliers,  even  a 
banuner.  Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  many  of 
them  become  competent  in  the  handling  and 
maintenance  of  tanks.  Others  quickly  pick 
up  the  knack  required  for  artillery,  signals, 
or  some  other  branch  of  service. 

At  every  step,  they  are  trained  by  Ameri- 
can technicians.  We  supply  the  training 
skill,  the  Koreans  the  will  to  learn,  the  de- 
termination, the  endurance. 

Something  like  a  third  of  the  Koreans 
come  into  the  Army  without  knowing  how  to 
read  or  write.  They  are  given  special  classes. 
In  a  surprisingly  short  time.  General  Ryan 
relates,  some  old  Mama-San  in  a  Korean  vil- 
lage will  get  a  letter  from  her  soldier-son  in 
camp.  Pull  of  pride,  she  rushes  to  the  local 
patriarch  to  have  the  letter  read.  It  is  the 
first  letter  ever  v^tten  or  received  In  the 
famUy. 

We  moved  up  to  see  a  camp  where  Korean 
officers  and  noncoms  are  trained.  Then  we 
visited  a  BOK  division  In  the  front  line. 
This  is  a  far  different  fighting  force  from  the 
half -trained  Korean  troops  who  took  such  a 
pounding  In  the  early  days  of  the  war.  At 
every  point,  there  is  an  earnestness  and  a 
dedication  about  these  Koreans  that  makes 
Americans  seem  a  little  casual. 

4.   CAH      XOaXAMS      BOLS     AIX     SB>     IVOMTr— ' 
TWO   BOTTLXirKCKS  STAMD  IM  THm  WAT 

Can  Koreans  take  over  aU  the  fighting 
front? 

There  seem  to  be  two  Important  bottle- 
necks in  the  way  of  that  solution:  shortage 
of  officer  material  fcH-  such  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing army,  and  shortage  of  equipment,  which 
can  only  come  from  America  in  competition 
with  many  other  commitments. 

We  were  often  reminded  that  it  would 
ifot  be  sufficient  merely  to  train  and  equip 
a  large  Keshan  army.  We  In  America  would 
have  to  go  on  maintaining  that  army  for 
the  indefinite  future. 

Korea  is  too  poor  to  suppcxt  any  major  war 
sffort  on  her  own.  A  four-star  Korean  gen- 
sral  gets  913  a  month,  pliis  an  allowance  of 
nee  for  his  family.  A  private  gets  60  cents 
s  month.  And  since  Inflation  set  In,  living  Is 
not  nearly  that  cheap  In  Korea. 

The  Korean  front  line  Is  a  strange  repe- 
tition of  World  War  I  conditions.  It  is  a 
trench  warfare.  The  Communists  have  tun- 
neled like  molcti  into  the  naked  hills  north  of 
the  line,  and  they  wlU  be  terribly  hard  to 
dislodge  from  such  deep  positions  of  defense. 


Simple  for  Beds 

Supplying  a  war  nxachine  is  simpler  for 
tbB  team  on  the  other  side  from  us.  An 
enemy  soldier  carries  a  week's  ration  on  his 
lM  ck.  It  consists  of  about  6  poimds  of  rice 
in  a  long  bag  with  six  knots  In  It.  It  would 
tace  something  like  a  small  truck  to  carry 
az  American  soldier's  weekly  ration,  and  no- 
bc  dy  wants  him  to  have  less. 

Even  In  the  current  stalemate,  there  Is 
111  ely  action  every  day  p.long  some  sector  of 
th  B  front.  Shells  lob  over  from  Communist 
bstteries  hidden  on  the  mountainsides. 
Pi  trols  probe  out  into  enemy  territory  every 
nl  ;ht.  There  are  casualties,  deaths,  despite 
th }  best  medical  service  front-line  troops 
eviT  got  in  the  long  history  of  warfare. 

Loss  rate  is  low 

Of  men  wotmded,  we  now  lose  only  about 
2J I  percent.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the 
wi  lunded  return  to  active  duty.  The  record 
m  ikes  even  World  War  n  standards  look 
pcor  by  comparlsion. 

We  heard  a  young  medical  officer  boasting 
tl;  at  his  corpsmen  are  so  good  that  **we  don't 
ni  ed  ladles  up  here." 

'They  don't  need  ladles,"  cracked  a  general, 
"ttiey  need  women." 

Off  shore,  aircraft  carriers  send  wave  after 
WI  ive  at  Jet  bombers  streaking  over  North  Ko- 
reui  targets.  With  an  interval  as  short  as 
25  seconds  between  takeoffs,  plane  crews  exe- 
ci  te  split-second  preparations  and  roll  out 
of  the  way  like  dervishes  along  the  carrier's 
d<ck. 

There  Is  no  thne  for  beefing  about  a  war 
tl;  at  does  not  seem  to  move.  There  is  a  Job 
tc  do,  planes  to  get  moving,  targets  to  blast. 

The  enemy  now  is  always  "the  Chinese." 
You  don't  hear  much  about  the  North  Ko- 
reuis.  They  are  pretty  well  blanked  out  In 
tlie  long-drawn  struggle. 

Bach  man  near  the  front  In  Korea  has  a 
Jo  }  to  do  on  which  lives  depend,  his  own  and 
ot  tiers.  This  spells  cooperation  with  the 
ot  ber  men  who  are  doing  similar  Jobs,  what- 
ever  part  of  the  wide  world  they  happen  to 
come  from. 

Lesson  in  cooperation 

U.  N.  forces  from  other  nations  In  Korea 
aiv  made  up  of  professional  soldiers  who 
ddn't  much  mind  a  fight  or  where  it  takes 
pi  ice.  We  saw  French.  Dutch.  British.  Thai- 
la  Id,  Australian.  New  Zealand,  Canadian  and 
In  lian  imits  in  the  lines.  There  are  many 
ot  lers.  These  men  are  learning  lessons 
all  out  how  to  work  together,  despite  barriers 
of  language,  background  and  training. 

K  United  Nations  security  force  was  always 
contemplated  under  the  Charter.  Russian 
ve;oes  kept  it  from  ever  taking  official  form. 
Nc  w  something  like  it  is  shaping  up  in  Ko- 
reik.  What  the  Soviets  numaged  to  prevent 
at  Lake  Success,  they  have  created  by  their 
ov  n  aggressive  action  on  the  Korean  front. 


^ueakower  Gitics  Fnistrated  by  Tb«ir 
Fitility 


to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESarON 

or  MaasACHUBcrrs 
^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  IS.  1953 

]  ix.  HESELTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
Bclude  in  the  Appendix  an  excellent 


ap  >raisal  of  the  results  of  the  leadership 
of  President  Elsenhower  by  Prank  R 
Kent  which  appeared  in  Washington 
Suiday  Star  and  other  newspapers  on 
Ju  7  12.  1953. 


It  is  quite  apparent  to  all  of  us  who 
have  been  close  to  the  situation  here 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  demon- 
strated beyond  any  possibility  of  dis- 
pute the  outstanding  leadership  which 
brought  him  such  widespread  support  in 
the  campaign  last  year. 

However,  there  certainly  is  a  very 
small  noisy  cheque  currently  engaged 
in  completely  unjustified  criticism  which 
might  be  serious  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  clearly  missing 
their  target.  As  Mr.  Kent  observes, 
"Obviously,  the  thing  that  upsets  them 
most  is  their  futility,  plus  the  apparent 
unawareness  of  their  target."  I  think  it 
is  also  safe  to  add  that  possibly  they  are 
becoming  very  much  concerned  as  to 
their  increasing  loss  of  any  kind  of  in- 
fluence over  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  some  may  well  be  concerned 
that  their  economic  usefulness  to  their 
employers  may  be  a  matter  of  serious 
doubt  because  of  the  clear  lack  of  objec- 
tivity in  their  criticism. 

The  listing  of  the  very  real  accom- 
plishments of  the  President,  even  though 
it  is  but  a  partial  list,  is  devastating  In 
its  reply  to  these  critics.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting if  any  of  these  self-styled  critics 
would  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
Mr.  Kent  poses,  "If  it  is  not  through 
Eisenhower  leadership  that  these 
things — and  others — have  been  brought 
about,  whose  leadership  is  it?" 

The  article  follows: 


ElSKNHOWXB  LCAOEBSHIP  PbOVB)  BT 

Warm  D»cls»w  PacsiDcifT  Disatpointb  Hu 
CaiTXcs 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

If  President  Eisenhower  does  not  soon  show 
some  sign  at  cringing,  crumbling,  or  crack- 
ing under  the  dally  barrage  from  his  Jo\ir- 
nalistic  and  radio  critics,  some  of  them  are 
going  crazy.  For,  they  seem  getting  wilder 
every  week.  Obviously  the  thing  that  up- 
sets them  most  Is  their  futUlty,  plus  the 
apparent  unawareness  of  their  target. 

This  is  the  toiighest  thing  they  have  to 
bear.  It  seems  hardly  possible  the  President 
should  not  know  of  this  more  or  less  con- 
certed effort  to  disparage  him.  Yet  not  onee 
has  he  lost  his  temper,  written  denunciatory 
letters,  called  any  one  a  liar,  presented  any 
one  with  an  Iron  croea.  or,  as  one  of  his 
predecessors  frequently  did.  tried  to  damage 
a  writer  with  his  employers  or  clients  by 
personal  complaints  and  requests.  It  is 
somewhat  astonishing  that  this  campaign 
of  disparagement,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  more  than  6  months,  has  not  had  at 
least  some  effect  upon  both  the  President 
and  the  public.  Because,  for  the  most  part, 
the  participating  Indlvldtuls  have  fairly 
large  audiences. 

Practically  all  of  them  were  anti-Eisen- 
hower during  the  campaign  last  fall.  A  large 
proportion  were  strong  adherents  of  the  late 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  ardent  New  Dealers  and 
Just  as  ardent  Fair  Dealers,  passionate  sup- 
porters of  ez-Ck>T.  Adlal  Stevenson,  self- 
styled  "liberals."  for  a  generation  saturated 
with  the  conviction  that  anything  Repub- 
lican was  isolationist,  reactionary,  and  evil. 
Thus,  convinced,  they  are  utterly  unrecon- 
ciled to  the  defeat  of  the  greatly  overrated 
Mr.  Stevenson  and  naturally  have  failed  to 
find  anything  good  in  Ike.  It  is,  of  course, 
absurd  to  portray  the  general,  personally, 
as  either  Isolationist,  reactionary,  or  evU. 
Any  attempt  to  do  that  would  boomerang 
pretty  badly.  Everything  about  the  man,  as 
a  soldier,  a  candidate,  and  a  President,  shows 
the  reverse. 

This  fact  leaves  the  groups  who  yearn  for 
his  failure  but  two  alternatives.  One  is  to 
needle  Ike  Into  a  quarrel  with  either  Senator 
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TArr  or  Senator  McCAarHT,  or  both.  The 
other  is  to  picture  him  as  a  poor  fish  who 
does  not  know  the  pohtical  score  and  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  slightly 
sinister  bxrt  able  men  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Upon  these  two  lines  the  anti- 
Eisenhower  propagandists  have  worked  since 
before  the  inauguration — but  without  dis- 
cernible results  so  far  as  public  sentiment 
is  concerned.  The  first  great  disappoint- 
ment was  Ike's  refusal  to  be  needled  Ifito  a 
break  with  Mr.  Tatt,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
two  are  now  recognised  as  not  only  political 
but  personal  friends.  The  other  was  refusal 
to  crack  down  on  Senator  McCaktht,  which 
would  have  been  stupid  in  the  extreme. 
Besides  building  McCaxtht  up,  it  would  have 
lost  party. control  of  a  Senate  where  the  party 
n«Jority  is  exactly  one. 

Falling  to  create  the  desired  rift.  Dee's  Ul- 
wiEhers  have  now  fallen  back  upon  dally 
charges  that  In  this  or  that  way  he  has  sur- 
rendered either  to  Tatt  or  McCaktht;  that 
there  are  no  Intellecttials  in  his  adminis- 
tration: that  there  are  deep  rumblings  of 
discontent  because  of  the  personalities  of 
some  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  some  of 
his  close  advisers.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  complainta,  but  the  really  big  one  of 
the  moment  is  that  be  lacks  leadership. 
About  this  lack  of  leadership  there  is  wide 
variety  of  opinion  among  his  detractors. 

Some  Just  deplore  It  generally.  Some 
want  him  to  be  tougher  with  Congress; 
others  Insist  he  should  read  out  of  the  pfuty 
all  Republicans  who  disagree  with  him; 
others  seem  to  think  he  ought  to  put  on 
•ome  sort  of  drum  majorette  show  or  go 
galloping  up  to  the  Capitol,  sword  in  hand. 
More  friendly  observers  do  not  agree  with 
this  lack  of  leadership  claim.  They  assert 
that  Ike  is  not  a  spectacular  fellow  but  that 
the  record  shows  be  has  not  lacked  in  leader - 
ahip  In  any  direction  and  has  not  sur- 
rendered to  anyone. 

Certainly,  the  Bohlen  nomination  was 
driven  through  the  Senate;  the  supposedly 
omlnpotent  Chairman  Rced  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House  was  forced 
to  let  go  the  bill  to  extend  the  excess-profits 
tax;  five  billions  have  been  sliced  off  the 
Air  Force  appropriations  and  every  other  de- 
partment has  been  compelled  to  reduce  per- 
sonnel and  prune  expenditures.  No  such 
economies  In  Government  have  ever  been 
seen — altogether  nearly  tlO  bUlion  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  Truman  budget  which 
Democrats  had  described  as  irreducible.  The 
highly  controversial  tidewater  oil  biU  has 
been  enacted,  the  amended  Taft-Hartley 
law  Is  about  to  come  out  of  Senator  Smtth's 
conmiittee  end  the  trend  of  the  country 
toward  creeping  socialism  and  unrestrained 
spending  has  certainly  been  checked.  If  it 
Is  not  through  Elsenhower  leadership  that 
these  things — and  others — have  been 
brought  about,  whose  leadership  Is  It? 


The  President's  R«ht  Hand 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVKS 

Monday.  June  15.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  previously  granted  to  me,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Ricord  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Re- 
porter Dispatch  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
recently: 

Ths  PRCsmxNT's  Right  Haivd 

A  large  majority  of  the  American  public, 
ve  believe,  will  share  with  us  the  grave  con- 


eem  we  feel  over  the  physical  ooodition  of 
Senator  Px>bxkt  A.  Tan,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tatt  wlU  be  64  in  September.  Earlier 
this  year  he  underwent  hospitalization  for 
serious  hip  disorders.  Treatments  have  been 
given  at  Cincinnati.  Washington,  and  now 
New  York  City.  The  last  operation,  an 
abdominal  opening.  Is  frankly  described  as 
"exploratory." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  far  more 
than  1  of  96  Members  of  the  upper  House  of 
our  national  legislative  body.  He  did  not 
come  by  his  tiUe  of  "Mr.  RepubUcan"  by 
chance  or  by  self-designation.  Rather,  it 
was  he  who,  ever  since  he  first  went  to  the 
Senate  in  1939,  stood  boldly  forth  ss  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  creeping  socialism  which 
disguised  itself  under  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal  appellation.  Thus,  he  earned  that 
title  by  hard  work  and  undeviating  adher- 
ence to  principle  rather  than  political  ex- 
pediency. WhUe  others  of  his  party  played 
partners  on  occasion  with  those  in  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Tatt  never  abandoned  for  one 
moment  his  rigid  role  of  absolute  opposition 
to  the  domestic  pohcies  which,  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Truman,  he  knew  to  be 
Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  this  country. 

Then  there  came  the  acid  test  of  the  1952 
Republican  National  Convention.  Mr.  Tatt 
entered  that  convention  with  a  seeming 
majority  of  delegates,  w  at  least  with  the 
best  chance  for  the  party  nomination.  There 
were  bitter  scenes  and  nigged  rivalries. 
Some  who  supported  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
were  not  so  much  for  him  as  they  were 
against  Mr.  Tarr. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  realised  full 
well  that  this  would  be  his  last  opportunity 
to  foUow  his  Illustrious  father  into  the  White 
House.  He  announced  in  fact,  that  should 
he  lose  the  1952  nomination  he  would  not 
again  seek  the  party's  favor  for  that  honor. 

He  lost.  And  he  must  have  felt  that  his 
defeat  had  been  engineered  by  devious  and 
suspect  methods  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
convention  spokesmen  for  his  opponent. 
Tet  he  did  not  whine,  he  did  not  gripe,  he 
did  not  sulk.  Instead,  he  went  forth  vol- 
\mtarUy  to  the  hustings  and  labored 
mightUy  to  elect  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

More  by  virtue  of  his  hard-won  position 
as  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate,  and 
to  a  large  degree  in  Congress  itself,  Mr.  Tatt 
has  worked  for  Mr.  Eisenhower's  adminis- 
tration Just  as  hard  as  he  did  In  the  cam- 
paign. His  efforts  more  than  those  of  any 
other  single  individual  have  resulted  In  a 
close  cooperation  which  has  held  together 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  despite  the  dangerously  narrow 
margin  of  the  GOP  In  the  latter  department. 

Now  this  working  partnership  of  Roexst  A. 
Tavt  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Is  imperiled 
by  serious  illness.  It  may  be  months — and 
certainly  it  will  be  weeks — before  the  Ohio 
man  can  hope  to  return  to  full  activity  in 
Washington.  There  is  no  one  of  his  quali- 
fications and  abUlty,  we  fear,  to  substitute 
for  him.  That  Is  why  President  Elsenhower 
must  now  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  his  right 
hand.  And  the  rest  of  us  feel,  s\irely  that 
Wi  have  lost  a  valued  protector. 


Hajm  Salmnon  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mew  tooc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  AprU  14. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
loyjng  is  a  statement  I  made  before  the 


House  Judiciary  Committee  on  June  17. 
1953.  in  support  of  my  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  100.  designating  the 
6ti:  day  of  January  of  each  year  as  Haym 
Salomon  Day: 

Mr.  Multes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  my  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  100,  does  not  seek  to  set 
up  a  national  holiday  but  rather  to  authorize 
and  direct  that  the  President  proclaim  Jan- 
uary d  of  each  year  as  Haym  Salomon  Day, 
in  commemoration  ot  the  death  of  the  greet 
Jewish  patriot  of  the  American  Involution. 
He  is  one  hero  who  Is  poaslbly  the  least 
known. 

Haym  Salomon  was  much  like  all  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion which  broxight  Into  being  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

He  came  to  this  country  from  Poland,  set- 
tled in  New  York,  and  there  engaged  In  busl-  , 
ness.  He  became  active  in  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty which  was  organized  in  the  Colonies  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  away  from  Britain 
and  setting  up  an  Independent  country, 
which  subsequently  was  set  up  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  1776  he  was  arrested 
by  the  British  and  confined  to  Jail.  He  waa 
released  a  year  later  and  Immediately  re- 
engaged actively  In  the  effort  to  set  up  this 
country  as  a  free  and  Independent  nation. 

He  was  arrested  again  in  1778,  court-mar- 
tialed for  spying,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  With  the  aid  of  his  fellow  patriots 
he  escaped  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  con- 
tlniwd  his  activities  on  behalf  of  the  caxise 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 

When  the  efforts  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  when  their  leaders 
did  not  know  yrhert  to  trim.  Haym  Salomon 
came  to  the  front  and  contributed  his  entire 
fortune  to  finance  the  continuance  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

WhUe  it  is  a  small  sum,  as  we  locA  at 
money  today,  it  was  a  tremendous  sum  In 
those  days.  He  gave  to  the  cause  seiO.OOO— 
his  entire  wealth — and.  In  addition  to  that, 
went  out  and  pledged  his  personal  credit  and 
borrowed  additional  sums.  General  Wash- 
ington and  others  of  that  day  have  given 
him  credit  for  having  financed  the  successful 
continuation  of  that  war,  as  a  result  of  which 
o\ir  fine  Nation  came  Into  being,  and  has 
since  grown  to  be  a  great  and  prosperous 
coxmtry. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  died  penniless. 
Neither  his  estate  nor  his  descendants  were 
repaid  the  loans  he  made  to  our  Government 
nor  those  guaranteed  by  him. 

I  think  that  we  could  do  little  less  than 
honor  his  memory  by  asking  or  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
^Inirrt  each  year  January  6  as  Haym  Salomon 
Day  In  commemoration  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can patriot — not  by  making  it  a  national 
holiday — but  by  proclaiming  it  as  a  day  of 
commemoration,  and  directing  that  the 
United  States  flag  be  fiown  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings  on  that  day. 

I  hope  this  resolution  wUl  receive  favor- 
able  consideration  by  the  committee. 


The  World's  Chfldren  Need  Oar  Help 

EXTENSION  0¥  REMARKS 
or 

IK)N.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  Nxw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1953 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Victor  Lasky,  outstanding  author  and 
columnist,  is  urging  that  the  United 
States  support  the  United  Natkns  Inter- 
national Chiktrax's  BnergeocT  Fund. 
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His  recent  article  on  this  important 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  Rochester 
Times  Union  of  June  9. 1953.  is  so  timely 
and  informative  that  I  am  including  it 
In  the  Congressional  Rkcokd. 

As  Mr.  Laslcy  points  out.  aiding  chil- 
dren Is  prohumanity.  I  feel  certain  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  article  which  ex- 
plains how  the  plan  works  and  the  dire 
need  for  the  assistance  to  children  it 
provides. 
The  article  follows: 

UNICKF:  Aid  wot  Wobld's  CurumxH 
(By  Victor  Lasky) 
Our  OoTemment  has  been  trying  to  make 
up  its  collective  mind  about  supporting  tbe 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Xmergency  Fund.  T.ne  answer  has  got  to  be 
yes. 

I  have  many  basic  objections  to  the  United 
Nations,  Its  role  in  Korea,  and  its  use  by 
Kremlin  agents  as  a  cover  for  skulduggery. 
And.  I  deplore  wasteful  United  States  spend- 
ing. 
But,  I  have  concluded  we  cant  afford  not 
.  to  support  UNICSF.  Here  la  one  phase  of 
International  aid.  almost  universally  recog- 
nized as  thrifty,  effective,  nonpolitical.  and 
strictly  humanitarian.  Aiding  childrm  is 
prohumanity,  nothing  else;  whether  they  be 
Germans,  French.  Arabs,  Jews,  Turks,  or 
Ethiopians. 

UNICKF  has  probably  built  up  more  good 
will  for  the  United  States  than  any  other 
United  Nations  activity.  We  were  the  first 
to  support  it,  and  up  to  now  we  were  the 
largest  contributor.  What  has  it  cost  us? 
Less  than  10  cents  each  a  year. 

Today  almost  all  tbe  other  countries  out- 
side the  Kremlin  circuit — many  of  them 
operating  on  shoestring  budgets  at  home — 
are  contributing  more  than  ever  before  to 
UNICEF.  Approval  of  its  achievements  and 
current  operations  is  more  widespread  than 
ever. 

Tet  now,  otu*  Government  is  dragging  Its 
feet,  appearing  not  to  care  about  youngsters 
on  whom  the  future  of  the  world  reaUy  de- 
pends. Recently  our  delegate  alone  ab- 
stained from  a  United  Nations  resolution 
urging  continuation  of  UNICEF. 

Here,  briefly.  Is  what  UNICEF  is  trying  to 
remedy.  In  our  relatively  well-fed,  healthy 
land  we  need  to  reflect  occasionally  on  the 
grlmness  erf  living  for  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people.    For  example: 

The  thatched  hut,  without  any  kind  of 
sanitary  facilities  of  pure  water,  is  the  only 
home  most  of  them  will  ever  know. 

Three  hundred  million  of  them  are  weak- 
ened by  malaria  every  year. 

Five  million  die  yearly  of  tuberculotls. 
while  millions  more  have  virulent,  infec- 
tious cases. 

One  hundred  million  are  affected  by  a 
grotesque  tropical  crlppler  that  most  Amer- 
icans have  never  even  heard  of — yaws. 

Half  a  billion  children  are  hunger-sick, 
though  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  grow  the 
food  they  need. 

But  perhaps  the  single  most  exciting  de- 
velopment of  our  times  la  that  man  now 
knows  how  to  stop  this  pattern  of  human 
and  economic  waste. 

We  have  the  tools  in  the  world-wide  mech- 
anism of  UNICEF  anc.  other  U.  N.  agen- 
cies— the  World  Health  Organization  and 
the  Food  and  Agrlcultive  Organization. 

If  we  lack  conscience  and  determination, 
we  will  surely  pay  for  It  when  the  echoes 
of  sickness,  poverty  and  their  inevitable 
companion,  unrest,  batter  our  shores. 

Unlike  other  aid  schemes,  this  is  no  give- 
away program.  Aided  countries  are  re- 
quired to  match  UNTCEF's  assistance  with 
local  goods  and  services.  Last  year  for  ex- 
ample, UNICSF's  allocations  of  over  |I5  mll- 


1  on  were  matched  by  more  than  $28  million 
la  local  government  spending. 

The  Indonesian  rice  farmer  whoae  son  is 

ved  from  the  ravages  of  yaws;  tbe  Brasil- 
ikn  mother  whose  Infant  Is  given  new  life 
1  nth  UNICEF  milk;  the  Africans  whose  pal- 
iietto  hut  village  Is  ridden  of  malaria — 
these  are  the  people  to  whom  UNICEF  Is  a 
friend. 

They  are  friends  we  cant  afford  to  lose, 
"they  make  up  two- thirds  of  the  world's  pop- 
ilatlon.  We  can  keep  them  by  supporting 
irNICEF.  We  can  loee  them  by  failing  to 
c  bampion  the  cause  of  tbe  world's  children. 

With  UNICEF,  we  have  a  bird-ln-the- 
lland.  We  can  talk  our  way  Into  the  bush, 
and  talk  for  years  before  we  find  as  sound 
end  noncontroverslal  an  opportunity  to 
t  in  friends  and  give  new  hope  to  much  of 
tae  world. 


Block  That  Deprestioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  TSnS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  13, 1953 

Mri  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
l^ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
c  Ro,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
tiie  new  and  excellent  publication  the 
Itemocratic  Digest: 

Block  Tbat  DcnnssioN — GOP  Tiort  Momkt 

Mists  Dbmocsatic  Psotsst  and  Wabkimo 

Why  are  Democratic  leaders  in  the  Senate 
sind  the  House  alarmed  over  the  new  admln- 
ii  tratlon's  tight-money  policy?  Why  are  they 
ttJclng  every  action  open  to  a  l^-glslatlve 
iiinorlty  to  seek  to  change  It?  One  Demo- 
c  rat  summed  It  up  this  way : 

"The  Republicans  have  come  up  with  a 
i^oney  scheme  that  is  going  to  make  It  tough 
t )  buy  the  things  we  grow  on  the  farm  and 
t  le  things  we  make  In  the  factory.  No  mat- 
tiT  how  you  slice  It,  this  is  the  poUcy  of 
making  dollars  scarce,  especially  to  those 
who  need  the  dollars  the  most. 

'Outside  of  the  hardship  this  will  bring  to 

lot  of  p>eople,  I'm  not  sure  tbat  all  of  the 
bbllt-ln  economic  safeguards  that  have  been 
c 'eated  during  the  last  20  years  are  strong 
e  lough  to  stand  the  kind  of  money  squeeze 
t:  lat's  in  the  mp.king  now.  It's  been  tried  be- 
f<Te  and  it's  always  brought  on  a  recession 
o '  a  depression." 

Another  Democrat,  Representative  Wktght 
P  LTMAN,  of  Texas,  commented  In  the  House 
Ti  cently  about  the  tired  gag  going  around 
tl  le  country  that  the  Government  bond  mar- 
ki»t  will  break  90  (later  changed  to  80)  be- 
f(  re  the  President  does  it  on  the  golf  course, 
aid  warned  that  "this  Is  too  serious  for 
Uvlty.  It  is  a  terrifying,  shocking  sltua- 
tl  }n."  Congressman  Patican,  it  might  be 
ai  Ided,  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the 
pi  oblems  of  a  small  business,  and  knows  how 

small  but  growing  concern  can  be  throt- 
tl  $d  to  death  In  a  money  squeeze. 

On  three  separate  occasions.  Democratic 
S(  nators  and  Representatives  have  Joined  in 
e]  tending  statements  pointing  to  the  de- 
piesslonary  effects  of  the  new  tlght-mon*y 
p<illcy  and  recommended  speciflc  counter 
a<  tlons. 

All.  it  should  be  added,  acted  fully  recog- 
n1  Eiug  the  peciiliar  situation  described  some 
tl  ne  ago  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas.    Said  he: 

"Virtually  the  only  thing  that  would  t\im 
tte  Republicans  out  of  power  politically  in 
til  e  near  future  and  restore  us  Democrats  to 
pt  wer  would  be  an  economic  depression.  But 
w4  moat  eoapbatioaUy  do  not  want  to  win 


elections  on  any  such  terms.  *  *  *  I  think 
I  speak  for  every  Democrat  when  I  say  that 
we  would  far.  far  prefer  for  the  RepubUcan 
Party  to  stay  in  power  fcvever  in  a  happy, 
peaceful,  and  prosperous  America,  than  to 
win  because  things  have  gone  radically 
wrong.  •  •  •  We  shaU  Join  with  the  Repub- 
licans In  doing  everything  possible  to  prevent 
a  depression." 

Since  then  a  growing  group  of  economic 
obArvers,  financial  columnists,  and  Journals 
of  opinion  have  been  pointing  sharp  fingers 
at  tbe  clouds  gathering  on  the  economic 
horizon.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  eon- 
servatlves  and  liberals,  they  use  the  sam? 
terms:  "deflation,"  "adjustment,"  "slump." 
even  "recession."  And  what's  got  tbem  talk- 
ing this  way?  The  answer,  In  «  nutshell: 
the  administration's  new  tight-money  policy. 

Financial  Coliminlst  Sylvia  Porter  de- 
scribes what's  happening: 

"It's  an  upsxirge  in  Interest  rates  In  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money — that  has  no 
paraUel  since  the  early  thirties.  It's  a 
squeeze  on  borrowers — a  tightening  of 
money — that  btesn't  been  attempted  since 
the  late  twenties." 

Some  economic  consultants  go  even  f\ir- 
ther.  One  such  consultant  told  his  clients 
that  the  administration  thinks  business  wUI 
be  better  off  in  tbe  long  run  if  It  gets  Into 
a  bit  of  trouble  now.  He  said  the  admin- 
istration hopes  for  a  spot  of  unemployment 
to  cut  down  on  overtime  pay — perhaps  2  mU- 
lion  to  3  million  Jobless. 

Certainly  the  steps  taken  so  far  lead  in 
this  direction.  The  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration has  upped  its  mortgage  interest 
rate  from  4  percent  to  4V4  percent.  The  Ag- 
riculture Department  has  boosted  its  charge 
on  crop  loans  from  8^  percent  to  4  percent. 
And  in  a  sensational  new  bond  issue,  the 
Treasury  Department  hiked  iu  long-term  In- 
terest rate  from  2\^  percent  to  3V4  percent— 
a  20-year  high. 

The  banking  fraternity  lost  Uttle  time  In 
following  the  administration's  lead.  As  re- 
ported in  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  "the 
prime  rate — cost  to  business  borrowers  with 
the  best  credit  rating — has  Just  been  boosted 
to  8»4  percent  from  3  percent.  This  means 
higher  Interest  costs  for  all  commercial  bor- 
rowers." 

AU  this  is  strong  medicine,  says  a  Detroit 
economist  quoted  by  Financial  Writer  J.  A. 
Livingston.  "These  lx)ys  may  be  bringing 
on  a  depression.  And  once  they  get  auto- 
mobile sales  down  and  unemployment  up, 
they'll  find  it  awfully  hard  to  txim  things 
around." 

In  short.  It's  time  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  administration's  new  tight-money  policy, 
what's  behind  it,  what  effects  It  Is  having 
and  where  it  is  likely  to  lead  the  country. 

Explaining  that  a  hlgh-interest-rate  policy 
Is  usually  considered  a  cure  for  Inflation, 
economist  Seymour  Harris  asks: 

"Is  inflation  the  current  danger?  In  the 
last  2  years  the  average  of  the  cost  of  living 
and  wholesale  prices  actually  declined.  •  •  • 
Ulght  not  tbe  antl-lnflaUonary  pUl 
strengrthen  deflationary  forces?  A  depression 
can  be  costly — one  in  magnitude  and  diira- 
tlon  equal  to  tbat  of  tbe  thirties  would  cost 
•1,200  billion." 

Backing  up  Harris  Is  Ifarriner  Eccles.  one 
of  tbe  best  flnanclal  minds  in  tbe  Nation, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  who  resigned  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  low-interest  rates  and  to  "easy 
money."  Writing  to  Richard  Strout.  of  tbe 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Eccles  says: 

••The  credit-tightening  policies  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Treasury  and  tbe  Federal  Re- 
serve are  unnecessary.  •  •  •  inflation  has 
already  run  its  coiu-se — shortages  have  dis- 
appeared and  surpluses  are  taking  their 
place.  •  •  •  Automobiles  and  consumer 
goods  generally  are  being  produced  In  most 
Instances  faster  than  they  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  market.  Tbe  peak  of  home  building 
has  passed.  •  •  •    Agricultural  Income  due 
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to  the  fall  in  prices  wUl  be  about  16  percent 
less  this  year  than  last  year." 

The  boom,  most  observers  agree,  is  Just 
about  over. 

Why,  then,  does  the  administration  pick 
this  time  to  tighten  up  the  supply  of  money? 
Basically,  the  answer  seems  to  be  (as  Sey- 
mour Harris  puts  it)  that  "the  President  is 
too  concerned  over  solvency."  The  bankers 
and  economists  he  has  picked  to  guide  the 
Nation's  flnanclal  affairs  are  unanimously 
dedicated  to  tbe  so-called  sound  dollar.  At 
what  cost.  Is  the  real  question. 

For  example,  the  Treasur>'8  new  30-year, 
3V4  percent  bond  issue,  in  the  amount  of 
$1  billion,  was  designed  for  a  speciflc  pur- 
pose: to  shift  a  portion  of  the  public  debt 
from  banks,  which  use  Government  securi- 
ties to  expand  credit,  to  other  investors  who 
do  not  create  credit — mainly  Insurance  com- 
panies and  savings  banks.  This  might  not 
be  a  bad  idea — if  inflation  were  the  real 
trouble. 

But  it's  deflation  the  country  is  now  worry- 
ing about.  Already  the  higher  interest  rates 
are  teklng  their  toll.  Just  the  other  day, 
the  Southern  BeU  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  refused  to  pay  3%  percent  in  order  to 
finance  a  $30  million  expansion.  Said  the 
company:  "We  wish  to  make  a  further  study 
of  market  conditions."  Which  is  another 
way  of  saying:  "Money  is  too  high,  so  we'll 
Just  postpone  the  expansion  we  bad  in 
mind." 

Nor  is  Bell  Telephone  alone  in  this  feeling. 
In  a  coast-to-coast  checkup  on  industrial 
expansion  plans,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
found  a  significant  40  percent  of  business- 
men who  foresee  a  downturn.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  reports  that  In  another  cross- 
country sTirvey  of  bxislness  opinion,  0  out  of 
10  industrialists  "look  for  a  business  reces- 
sion In  the  first  quarter  of  1954."  Chicago's 
La  Salle  National  Bank,  noting  a  continuing 
decline  in  stock  prices,  finds  that  "Investors 
continue  to  appraise  the  outlook  with  little 
long-term  enthusiasm." 

Beyond  the  threat  of  a  real  contraction  in 
capital  outlay  for  plant  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization, there  are  other,  more  Immediate 
danger  signals. 

Take  automobiles.  Already  some  of  the 
biggest  finance  companies  are  hiking  their 
interest  rates  by  at  least  >4  percent  a  year. 
This  means  that  on  a  $3,000  car,  with  a  $1,000 
dovmpayment,  the  interest  cost  on  the  bal- 
ance paid  over  24  months  will  go  from  $220 
to  $240,  or  more  than  9  percent.  And  don't 
think  Detroit  isn't  nervous  and  worried- 
some  two-thirds  of  all  cars  are  sold  on  credit. 
Listen  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"A  group  of  top  officials  of  a  major  auto 
company  met  quietly  •  •  •  with  key  econo- 
mists of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Their 
plea:  Ease  up  on  tbe  money  market  or  we 
won't  be  able  to  sell  the  cars  we'U  be  jno- 
ducing  for  the  second  half  of  the  year." 

Or  take  housing.  The  added  »4  percent 
now  charged  means  that  on  a  25-year,  $10,000 
mortgage,  the  veteran  must  pay  $840  more 
in  interest.  That's  about  the  cost  of  an 
extra  room. 

And  so  it  goes.  Installment  credit  of  an 
types  is  getting  tighter  and  dearer.  Farm 
loans  are  being  squeezed  in  a  manner  remi- 
niscent of  1920,  when  an  Increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  rediscount  rate  started  the 
farmer  on  the  road  to  ruin.  In  round  figures, 
an  increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent  in  inter- 
est paid  on  the  present  private  debt  of  $330 
billions  will  cost  borrowers  an  additional 
$1,500  million  a  year. 

"We  are  not  headed  for  a  depression,"  says 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey.  "But," 
he  adds,  "there  will  be  readjustments,  of 
course  •  •  •  sometimes  to  the  advantage  or 
detriment  of  one  group  or  sometimes  to  an- 
other."  This  statement,  taken  with  the 
higher  Interest  rate  policy,  makes  it  pretty 
clear  who's  to  get  the  advantage.  As  that 
wise    observer.    Bernard    Baruch,    puts    it: 


"Everyone  else  has  cashed  In,  now  the  banker 
is  going  to  get  his." 

So  far  the  best  net  siuunary  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  comes,  appropriately,  from 
one  of  its  best  friends.  Says  Business  Week 
(edited  by  Gov.  Thomas  Dewey's  one- 
time financial  adviser,  Elliott  Bell) : 

"We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  brakes  work, 
but  we  don't  want  to  go  through  the  wind- 
shield." 

Nor  do  Democrats.  Already  they  have 
taken  the  following  steps: 

1.  Minnesota's  Senator  Humphret  and 
eight  of  his  colleagues  made  a  statement  pro- 
posing that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
withdraw  the  new  bond  issue  imtil  he  has 
considered  the  added  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
from  higher  Interest  rates  and  the  effect  on 
our  prosperity,  and  until  after  consultation 
with  Congress  and  open  debate  of  the  policy 
changes: 

2.  A  group  of  20  Democrats  In  both  Houses, 
led  by  Representative  Patman  and  Senator 
Murray,  of  Montana,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  resiune  its  practice  of  supp<»'ting  Gov- 
ernment bonds  at  their  par  value.  Its  fail- 
ure to  do  so  had  caused  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  Ixtnd  market  following  the  Treasury's 
new  financing.  Said  the  Democratic  group: 
"The  refusal  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  support  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
would  be  bad  enough  if  it  resulted  only  in 
additional  billions  of  dollars  in  Government 
exi>enditure8  and  the  national  debt.  But 
it  has  also  led  to  a  dangerous  spiral  of  In- 
terest rate  Increases  for  private  borrowers." 

3.  Senator  Humphret  called  for  a  congres- 
sional Investigation  of  the  effects  of  the 
administration's  higher  interest  rates  on 
the  national  economy.  Said  he:  "The  in- 
creased annual  cost  to  the  Government  of 
( bond )  Issues  between  January  2  and  May  19 
alone  will  be  $132  mUIlon." 

As  for  the  interrelated  drop  in  bond  prices. 
Senators  Gork  and  Kerr  cited  a  startling 
fact — that  in  a  single  day  the  holders  of 
Government  bonds  lost  $1,100,000,000.  or 
more  than  the  entire  amount  appropriated 
this  year  for  the  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce Departments. 

As  yet,  the  administration  has  paid  no 
heed  to  these  warnings  of  the  dangers  flow- 
ing from  its  depressionary  policy.  No  out- 
ward heed,  that  Is.  On  the  inside,  how- 
ever, the  Washington  Post  reports  as  follows: 

"An  Informed  source  said  yesterday  the 
Eisenhower  administration  will  develop  plans 
for  a  multl-blllion-dollar  public  works  pro- 
gram for  use  in  event  of  economic  emergency. 

vThe  administration's  economic  advisers 
are  radiating  confidence  that  no  such  pump 
priming  by  the  Government  will  be  neces- 
sary, but  this  source  said  it  has  been  decided 
to  have  a  program  ready — 'Just  in  case.' " 


Pajment  of  Corporation  Taxe$  in 
Installments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  NXW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  my  biU— H.  R.  6306— is 
to  restore  to  corporations  the  privilege  of 
paying  corporate  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes  in  four  equal  Installments 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  on 
and  after  May  31.  1953.  For  example, 
under  my  bill  a  corporation  on  the  calen- 
dar year  basis  may  elect  to  pay  its  tax 
for  the  calendar  year  1953  in  four  equal 


installments,  namely,  one-fourth  on 
March  15,  1954.  one-fourth  on  June  15, 
1954,  one-fourth  on  September  15,  1954, 
and  one-fourth  on  December  15,  1954. 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1950  amended  the 
law  to  require  corporate  income  taxe» 
to  be  paid  as  follows: 


If  tbe  taxable  yew  ends— 

Eachoftfac 
first  2  In- 

8tal1ments 

Shall  be  the 
following 

percentage 
of  tbe  tax 

And  each  of 

the  last  2 1n- 

On  or  after- 

And  before— 

stallmonta 
shall  bo  the 

following 
percentaga 

of  the  tax 

Doc.  31,  IMP... 
Dec,  31,  1951... 
Doc.  31,  1952  .. 
Dec  31,  1953... 

Doc.  .11.1051 
Dec.  31,  lfa2 
Dec.  31.1953 
Dec.  31,1964 

30 

35 
40 
45 

30 
15 
10 

(b)  Taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  De- 
cember 31, 1954 :  The  taxpayer  may  elect  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after 
December  31,  1054,  to  pay  the  tax  In  two 
equal  installments. 

Accordingly,  under  existing  law  45  per- 
cent of  the  income  tax  for  the  calendar 
year  1953  is  required  to  be  paid  on  Mkrch 
15, 1954,  45  percent  on  June  15, 1954.  and 
5  percent  on  September  15.  1954.  and 
December  15.  1954,  respectively.  Thus  a 
calendar  year  1953  corporation  will  be 
required  to  pay  90  percent  of  its  income 
tax  for  the  calendar  year  1953  In  the 
first  half  of  1954.  Heavier  payments  are 
required  under  the  existing  law  for  the 
calendar  year  1954.  One- half  of  the  cor- 
porate tax  for  the  calendar  year  1954 
must  be  paid  on  March  15,  1955.  and 
one-half  on  June  15.  1955.  Thus  under 
existing  law  corporations  are  required  to 
pay  their  income  tax  for  1954  and  sub- 
sequent years  in  two  installments.  The 
denial  to  corporations  of  the  privilege  to 
pay  its  income  tax  in  four  equal  install- 
ments is  very  seriously  affecting  the  fiscal 
position  of  many  small  and  medium 
sized  corporations. 

Thus,  a  corporation  with  a  tax  payable 
for  the  calendar  year  1954  of  $1  million 
must  have  $500,000  in  cash  available  on 
each  of  the  15th  day  of  the  3d  and  6th 
months  following  the  close  of  its  taxable 
year.  This  means  that  twice  as  much 
cash  must  be  maintained  during  this 
period  under  the  amended  code  as  was 
required  under  the  old  law.  This  must 
be  done  either  at  the  expense  of  work- 
ing capital  and  a  consequent  liquidation 
of  inventories  or  by  means  of  borrowing. 
Both  are  expensive  and  result  in  a  weak- 
ening of  the  earning  power  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  situation  has  become  all  the  more 
serious  because  the  Congress  did  not  let 
the  excess-profits  tax  expire  on  July  1, 
1953.  as  now  provided  by  law.  Many 
corporations  planned  their  1953  opera- 
tions on  the  basis  that  the  excess-profits 
tax  for  1953  would  be  applicable  only  to 
half  the  calendar  year  1953.  By  this 
means  some  were  able  to  set  aside  some 
reserve  for  business  expansion  or  inven- 
tory accumulation.  Now  these  corpora- 
tions will  have  to  devote  the  amount  so 
set  aside  to  pay  the  excess-profits  tax 
and  the  payments  will  be  accelerated  in 
1954  so  that  90  percent  of  the  tax  must 
be  paid  in  the  first  6  months  of  1954. 
The  corporate  income  taxes  for  1953  will 
also  have  to  be  paid  within  the  first  i 
months  of  1954.  TWs  pats,  to  my 
ion.  too  great  a  stnanin  tiM 
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To  undertake  these  meastures,  Acheson  had      and  cause  irrenarable  harm  tn  ty^m  cnnnfrv 


r.__..._x     M 


•mpl«.  umcSF's  allocations  of  over  tl5  mil- 


pt.  wer  wouia  oe  an  economic  aepr«sslon.   But 
wii  most  emphatically  do  not  want  to  win 


by  the  market.    The  peak  of  home  bunding 
has  passed.  •  •  •    Agrtoxiltiiral  Income  due 


I 
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BCany  of  the  smaller  corporations  which 
have  not  been  able  to  accximulate  any 
reserve  will  have  to  go  to  the  banks  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  their  entire  taxes 
for  1953  In  the  first  half  of  1954. 

Ir<  the  interest  of  a  sound  economy.  I 
believe  that  we  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  terminate  the  provisions  of  the 
1950  law  and  restore  to  corporations  the 
privilege  of  paying  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes  in  four  equal  installments. 
We  still  have  time  if  we  act  now  to  pre- 
vent the  situation  from  becoming  acute 
with  respect  to  many  of  our  small  and 
medium  sized  corporations. 


MSA  Cosference  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  TIXCIMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  13, 1953 

Bfr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  MSA  authorization 
bill  which  was  debated  on  the  floor  last 
Monday  presented  somewhat  of  a  con- 
undrum to  those  of  us  who  feel  that 
foreign  money  gifts  should  be  reduced. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  debated 
In  the  House  before  it  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate, we  learned  that  there  would  be  a 
carryover  into  fiscal  1954  of  unspent 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1953  and  pre- 
ceding years  of  a  sum  of  money  rang- 
ing in  estimates  up  to  $11  billion.  Por 
that  reason.  I  supported  the  several 
amendments  offered  on  the  fioor  to 
reduce  the  authorization.  These  amend- 
ments having  failed,  and  becatise  I  con- 
sidered it  absolutely  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  that  military  assist- 
ance— as  contrasted  to  economic  aid — 
be  provided  for  certain  of  our  allies,  and 
because  that  assistance  could  not  be  pro- 
vided except  by  voting  for  the  whole 
bill,  I  voted  for  the  bill  on  its  passage 
on  the  total  sum  of  $4,998,732,500.  The 
Senate  raised  this  to  $5,318,732,500. 

The  bill  as  reiwrted  by  the  conference 
raised  the  total  authorization  to  $5,157,- 
232.000.  an  increase  of  $158,500,000  over 
the  House  figiire.  I  simply  could  not 
agree  to  cast  my  vote  in  support  of 
that  incresise,  and  accordingly,  I  voted 
against  the  conference  report. 

I  foimd  It  hard  to  vote  against  the 
report,  because  aside  from  this  imwar- 
ranted  increase  in  money  authorization. 
the  report  made  several  important 
changes  in  the  original  bill  which  I 
heartily  endorse. 

PIrst,  the  report  provides  that  the  mu- 
tual-security program  shall  terminate 
on  June  30,  1954.  allowing  until  June 
30.  1957,  for  the  agency  to  liquidate  Its 
transactions.  This  puts  our  allies  on  no- 
tice that  there  Is  a  bottom  in  the  Santa 
Glaus  iMig. 

Second,  the  report  requires  that  50 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1954  military 
assistance  f imds  for  Europe  shall  be  used 
for  equipment  and  materials  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity or  to  the  countries  which  be- 


a  me  members  thereof,  imless  the  Con- 
gi  ess  upon  Presidential  recommendation 
oiherwise  provides.  This  provision 
st  lould  go  a  long  way  In  persuading  our 
B  iropean  allies  to  form  the  military  and 
e(  onomic  union  which  is  so  vital  to  their 
o'  m  collective  seciu-ity  and  to  the  peace 
o   the  world. 

Third,  the  report  specifies  that  of  the 
tctal  funds  authorized,  not  less  than  $100 
million  and  not  more  than  $250  million 
must  be  used  "directly  or  Indirectly  to 
fi  lance  the  pm-chase  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodies,  or  products  thereof, 
p  -oduced  in  the  United  States."  These 
American  agricultural  surpluses  will  be 
s(  Id  to  our  allies  for  local  cxirrency  which, 
ii  turn,  will  be  \ised  to  finance  military 
aisistance,  buy  goods,  services,  and  so 
f <  rth,  for  the  pxirchasing  country.  This 
p-ovislwi  contains  a  safeguard  which 
p -events  the  purchasing  nation  from 
using  the  cormnoditles  for  anything 
oher  than  domestic  consumption  and 
fu'ther  prevents  tliem  from  transship- 
p  ng  these  commodities  to  hostile  na- 
t  ons.  To  my  mind,  this  is  the  mos*- 
liudatory  innovation  yet  made  in  our 
f I  )reign  aid  program. 

Because  of  these  three  splendid  im- 
p  rovements.  I  hated  to  vote  against  the 
V  hole  conference  report,  and  had  I  had 
t  le  opportunity  of  voting  for  these 
amendments.  I  would  have  supported 
tiem,  wholeheartedly.  However,  I  did 
r  ot  have  that  opportunity,  and  since  the 
1  icreased  authorization  was  in  the  whole 
r  eport.  I  voted  against  the  whole  report 
\  1th  the  hope  that  the  conferees  would 
r  leet  again  and  revise  their  report  so  as 
to  include  the  three  amendments  and 
1  )wer  the  authorisation  to  the  figure  ap- 
I  roved  by  the  House.  We  have  to  draw 
t  tie  economy  line  somewhere.  There  has 
t  >  be  a  limit  sometime,  and  I  grow  ex- 
ceedingly  weary  of  having  the  Senate 
f  jrce  its  will  upon  the  House  by  raising 
t  le  House's  authorizations  and  appro- 
I  rlatl<xis  on  every  occasion. 


Ing  the  country  from  one  end  of  the  eovmtry 
to  the  other  It  become*  a  holiday  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Throughout  the  Federal  oflBces  outakle  the 
dty  the  Federal  employees  very  properly  say. 
"Why  should  the  people  In  the  Federal  em- 
ploy In  the  city  of  Washington  have  a  holiday 
today  and  we  have  to  work?"  The  result  is 
they  bring  TV  and  radio  sets  Into  their  of- 
fices and  they  participate  at  a  distance  in  the 
festivities.  The  same  Is  true  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country.  ICost  business  comes  to 
a  standstill  that  day. 

Inauguration  Day  Is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  the  country  to  Justify  making  that 
day  a  holiday  so  as  to  permit  our  entire  citi- 
zenry to  participate  In  the  event  to  the  full- 
est extent. 

I  believe  otlier  Members  have  also  intro- 
duced similar  bills  to  set  up  the  aoth  day  at 
January  In  each  fourth  year  to  be  set  aside 
as  Inauguration  Day. 

I  do  hope  the  bill  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  of  the  subconmilttee  and  the 
full  committee  and  be  enacted  Into  law. 


Iiuafiuratioa  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
^wing  Is  a  statement  I  made  before  the 

House  Judiciary  Committee  on  June  17, 
:  953,  in  support  of  my  resolution.  House 
.  oint  Resolution  219,  declaring  Inaugu- 
lation  Day  to  be  a  legal  holiday: 

Mr.  MuLTES.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  for  the  privilege  of  coming  here 
t  D  testify  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
1  ion  219.  I  do  think  it  will  meet  with  the 
1  inanlmous  approval  of  Congress. 

It  seeks  to  declare  the  20th  day  of  January 
la  the  year  1957  and  In  every  fourth  year 
thereafter  the  day  celebrated  and  known  as 
]  aauguration  Day  as  a  national  holiday. 

Actually  it  is  a  holiday  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
I  ngton.  There  are  neither  Federal  nor  other 
( mployees  working  that  day  because  they  are 
actually  participating  in  the  Inaugural  fes- 
tivities.   With  radio  and  television  blanket 


Achesoa's  VudkatiMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TXMKKSSZa 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTRD  8TATX3 

Wednesday,  July  IS,  1953 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Acheson's  Vindication,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 
tiser, a  newspaper  of  wide  circulation, 
which  strongly  supported  the  elecUon  of 
President  Elsenhower  and  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  Senate.  The 
editorial  makes  some  very  pertinent, 
trenchant  remarks,  which  I  believe 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 

coimtry.  •  ^..  _^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

Achksom's  VnroicATiow 

None  can  for  sure  say  that  the  Russian 
empire  is  washed  up.  But  it  is  quite  possible. 
Certainly  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  how  Rus- 
sia could  make  war  oo  the  West  with  these 
TlolenUy  rebellious  miUlons  on  their  flanks 
and  to  their  rear. 

And  should  it  come  to  pass  that  the  Rus- 
sians subside  and  that  their  empire  crumbles, 
people  interested  In  truth  and  fairness  are 
going  to  have  to  give  the  misused  and  mis- 
treated Dean  Acheson.  the  former  Secretary 
of  State,  his  due,  along  with  Truman.  And 
what  we  wiU  owe  the  brains  and  guts  of 
Acheson.  and  the  guU  oi  Truman,  will  b« 
great  indeed. 

It  is  all  In  the  rec<»tl — the  alwt,  resource- 
ful and  covirageous  action  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration immediately  after  the  war  to 
bull  the  Russians  out  of  Turkey  and  Greece; 
the  Marshall  plan  (partly  Acheson's  Inspira- 
tion), which  preserved  France  and  Italy  from 
the  ConununlBts;  the  Mutual  Security  Agen- 
cy: NATO;  Korea. 

All  of  these  constitute  the  bold  and  ef- 
fective response  ot  America  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion.   All  bear  the  stamp  of  Acheson. 

If  now  the  Russians,  after  this  period  of 
containment,  are  having  to  abandon  external 
adventures  to  deal  with  Internal  troubles, 
then  how  Is  it  possible  to  discount  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Acheson  policies? 
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clear  who's  to  get  the  advantage.    As  that 
wise    observer.    Bernard    Baruch,    puts    It: 


dar  year  basis  may  elect  to  pay  its  tax 
for  the  calendar  year  1953  in  four  equal 


monins  oi  i»»».    *«»  ifu«a.  ua 
ion.  too  great  a  slram|>a  tiw 
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To  undertake  these  measures,  Acheson  had 
to  have  the  support  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties.  That  he  did.  Those 
Congressmen  who  voted  to  enact  the  Rus- 
sian-containment policies  contrived  by  Ach- 
eson, ignc«"lng  those  rash  preventive  war 
boobs  and  fortress  America  isolationists,  are 
entitled  on  the  present  face  of  things  to  con- 
sider that  they  did  well  by  their  country. 

The  repellent  personal  characteristics  of 
Acheson  is  not  the  point.  That  Russia  is 
fighting  fire  Instead  of  us  Is  the  point  that 
reasonable  people  will  consider. 


The  Bricker  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  15, 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Liberal  Backslider,"  published 
in  the  Toledo  Times  of  Tuesday,  July  7, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    LXBKKAL    BACKStlDKR 

The  pseudo-liberals  who  think  the  United 
States  will  go  to  pieces  if  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  is  adopted  must 
be  upset  by  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen's  sup- 
port of  the  proposal.  Her  opinions  conxmand 
consideration  since  she  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Judicial  District,  and  thios  ranks  as  an  expert 
on  constitutional.  Federal,  and  treaty  law. 
Moreover,  she  comes  from  the  caste  of  these 
self-same  liberals  who  once  touted  her  as 
a  queen  among  them,  fit  not  only  to  sit  upon 
the  Federal  bench,  a  little  above  the  courts 
of  original  Jurisdiction,  but  among  the 
angels. 

So  the  forward  lookers  and  right  thinkers, 
perspiring  heavily  in  their  heaven  as  they 
contemplate  the  Bricker  amendment,  now 
have  their  eminent  sister  of  the  bench  giving 
them  the  Jitters.  A  few  nights  ago,  while 
gracing  the  television  screens  of  the  land. 
Sister  Allen  said  that  "the  device  of  legis- 
lating through  treaty  has  come  to  be  em- 
ployed in  increasing  measiu'e,"  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  stop  the  process. 
since  there  Is  no  telling  where  it  will  lead. 
"Almost  no  phase  of  human  life,"  she  said, 
"escapes  regulation  by  the  treaties  proposed." 

Well,  the  eminent  lady  of  the  law  is  right 
and  we  bow  In  her  presence  for  speaking  her 
mind.  No  doubt  she  has  been  reading  and 
rereading  the  proposed  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  United  Nations,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Genocide  Treaty  and  a  few  other  elo- 
quent documents  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  thinks  it  is  time  to  protect  the  American 
people,  just  as  Mr.  Bhickxr  does.  All  his 
amendment  would  do,  if  adopted,  would  be 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  from 
the  loss  of  some  of  their  freedom  and  rights 
by  treaty.  He  merely  asks  that  the  Con- 
stitution specifically  prohibit  the  enactment 
of  domestic  law  by  treaty. 

The  soi-disant  liberals  (and  this  Includes 
about  99  percent  of  those  posturing  under 
the  banner)  maintain  two  things,  to  wit:  the 
amendment  is  not  necessary  and,  if  ratified, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  President 
to  meet  his  responsibility  as  the  author  of 
all  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  they  say.  it  would 
circumscribe  him  in  all  treaty  negotiations 


and  cause  irreparable  harm  to  the  country, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  world. 

All  of  this  is  bosh-mongerlng,  and  the 
deluded  brethren  of  the  left  would  admit 
as  much,  if  they  could  get  down  to  a  little 
BoUd  thinking.  To  begin  with,  Ur.  Brickh's 
amendment  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
President's  treatymaking  power,  as  even  the 
President  now  sees.  But  it  would  nullify 
any  negotiated  treaty  affecting  domestic 
matters  which  are  beyond  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate.  This  is  ex- 
tremely important,  since,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, a  treaty  becomes  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  Federal  or  State.  Hence,  it  is  im- 
portant that  neither  the  Executive  nor  the 
Congress  have  the  power  to  achieve  by  treaty 
what  they  cannot  achieve  by  domestic  law. 

No  one  put  this  more  effectively  and  elo- 
quently than  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
DuUes  did  just  a  year  ago.  Addressing  the 
American  Bar  Association,  long  before  he 
knew  he  would  be  Mr.  Eisenhower's  Foreign 
Minister  (indeed  before  he  knew  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower would  be  President),  he  said: 

"Treaties,  for  example,  can  take  power 
away  from  the  Congress  and  give  them  to  the 
President;  they  can  take  powers  from  the 
States  and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  to  some  international  body,  and 
they  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the  peo- 
ple by  their  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights." 

So  we're  a  little  tired  of  hearing  the  bleed- 
ing hearts  and  breast  thumpers  charge  that 
the  Bricker  amendment  is  both  unnecessary 
and  dangerous.  Mr.  Alfred  Schweppe,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Association's  com- 
mittee which  has  led  the  fight  for  the 
amendment,  has  the  definitive  answer  to 
that.     He  says: 

"Exactly  the  same  argument  was  made 
(against  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  the  so- 
called  liberals  claim  as  their  own  work)  in 
the  84th  Federalist  Paper,  as  follows:  ••  •  • 
BUls  of  rights,  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent 
in  which  they  are  contended  for,  are  not  only 
unnecessary  in  the  proposed  Constitution, 
but  would  even  be  dangerous.'  Need  more 
be  said?" 

No,  sir. 


A  Letter  of  A|q>reciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  Mrs.  George 
W.  Wix.son,  10  Lonesome  Street.  Pair- 
port,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  her  hus- 
bands  graduation  from  the  University 
School  of  Liberal  and  Applied  Arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

It  is  heartening  to  have  such  a  mani- 
festation of  the  genuine  gratitude  felt 
by  so  many  worthy  servicemen  and  their 
families.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  thanks  should  go  not  to  the 
Congress  but  to  the  American  people  who 
have  advanced  the  funds  to  make  pos- 
sible the  deserved  benefits.  In  voting  for 
legislation  to  recognize  and  attempt  to 
compensate  in  part  for  the  sacrifices 
made  by  our  fighting  men.  the  Congress 
has  merely  responded  to  the  will  of  a 
grateful  Nation. 

Congratulations  go  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Wixson  on  his  graduation  and  equally 


to  his  wife,  Margaret,  for  her  steadfast 
courage  and  help  durhig  the  years  when 
her  husband  was  preparing  himself  for 
greater  opportunities. 

Mrs.  Wixson's  letter  follows: 

Deak  Mr.  Kkatino:  I  am  sending  you  an 
aimouncement  of  my  husband's  graduating 
class.  It  Is  only  fitting  that  a  Representative 
of  Congress  should  receive  one  since  you  have 
been  In  fact  his  sponsors  and  patrons. 

I  wish  I  covild  adequately  express  our  grat 
Itude  for  the  OI  biU  which  made  this  grad- 
uation possible.  He  never  could  have  made 
it  without  the  wonderful  advantages  pro- 
vided by  you  foreslghted  Members  of  our 
Government.  Sometimes  it  almost  seems 
unbelievable  that  so  much  could  have  beea 
given  us. 

George  worked  very  hard  and  made  the 
grade  through  night  school  in  4  years.  Yet 
we  managed  to  keep  out  home  and  family 
at  a  normal  pace  and  have  3  chUdren  aged 
7,  4,  and  2.  So  you  can  easily  see  that  with- 
out the  Government  aid  he  never  would  have 
managed  to  get  his  degree. 

So  please  accept  our  grateful  thanks  for 
the  whole  Congress  who  made  this  impor- 
tant day  in  ovir  lives  possible.  I  hope  you 
always  feel  a  sense  of  great  pride  when  you 
think  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have 
become  a  veritable  storehouse  of  knowledge 
and  know-how  because  of  your  efforts.  This 
country  certainly  Is  a  lot  richer  for  these 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Mahcaket  Wixsow 
Mrs.  George  W.  Wixson. 


The  GOP  Hat  Yet  To  Write  the  Record  It 
WiU  Rob  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  dated  July  10, 1953,  entitled  "The 
GOP  Has  Yet  To  Write  the  Record  It  WiU 
Run  On": 

The  OOP  Has  Ybt  To  White  the  Recoid  I» 
Wnj-  Rxm  Ow 

It  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  Republican  Party 
that  there  are  no  national  elections  this  year. 
For  it  Is  patently  true,  as  the  Associated 
Press  soberly  reported  from  Washington  yes- 
terday, that  "in  6  months'  work  this  year  the 
Republicans  appear  to  have  decided  only 
relatively  minor  problems  such  as  establish- 
ing State  title  to  submerged  offshore  lands"— 
a  poor  record  Indeed  to  sing  about  to  tho 
voters. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Senator  Tatt, 
while  naturally  not  admitting  to  any  pov- 
erty of  GOP  accomplishments  himself,  la 
already  looking  forward  to  the  second  session 
of  the  83d  Congress.  That  session,  says  he. 
will  have  a  full-time  Job  writing  the  Republi- 
can record  for  the  1954  elections :  "It  promisee 
to  be  a  very  busy  session." 

With  no  peace  yet  in  Korea,  no  budget 
balanced,  no  taxes  reduced,  with  the  offshore 
oU  giveaway  the  only  one  of  last  fall's  pipe- 
dreams  yet  realized,  and  with  nearly  every 
zmijor  problem  before  the  country  now 
marked  "to  be  token  up  In  IBM."  the  OOP 
Itself  must  be  wondering  a  bit  about  th« 
efficiency  of  Its  overadvertlsed  team  and  tbm 
mlraclea  the  team's  unity  was  to  work.. 
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ferred  to  the  European  Defense  Com- 
nuuiity  or  to  the  countries  which  be- 


ictually  participating  In  tbe  Inaugural  fe«- 
t  Lvltles.    Witli  radio  and  television  blanket- 


then  how  iB  it  possible  to  discount  tbe  effec- 
Uvenem  of  the  Acheeon  policies? 


all  foreign  policy.     Indeed,  they  say.  it  would  uoiiKnttuiawu^  b^  ^^  »"  •  ^^»^^^   "  .      "=^^'1"^  ^r-r-"-^;-^  Vq  — ^^ 

circuawcribe  him  In  aU  ti-eat,  n4otiation«     Wixson  on  his  graduation  and  equally    miracles  the  te«is  unit,  was  to  ««. 
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Bnilsing  acquaintance  with  the  realities 
of  poiver  explains  to  some  degree,  of  course, 
the  oomparatiTe  Impotmes  of  the  OOP  In 
the  last  6  months.  But  a  more  significant 
factor  has  been  tbe  strenuous  effort  of  the 
party  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  unity 
where  unity  does  not  exist,  an  effort  that  has 
forced  compromtue  after  compromise  until 
the  leadership  potential  of  tbe  White  House 
Itself  has  been  compromised. 

By  doing  almost  next  to  nothing  so  far, 
the  83d  Congress  has  kept  in  the  dark  a 
Uttle  longer  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween tbe  Elsenhower  Republicans  and  tbe 
moesback  Republicans  and  their  not-so- 
united  factional  allies — typified  by  such  Re- 
publicans as  Illinois'  Noah  Masow,  who  Is 
-all  for  Dee.-  bvit  Just  about  100  percent 
against  everything  Ike  says  be  is  for. 

Republicans  of  this  stripe  will  get  an  early 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  \inlty  when 
Republican  policy  leaders,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  toes  out  administra- 
tion items  In  favor  of  action  on  the  Brlcker 
amendment  to  rob  the  White  House  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  handle  the  Nation's 
foreign  relations.  But  this,  too,  could  be 
compromised  befco-e  long  and  also  marked 
"finish  in  igSA."* 


CreepiBf  Sodali; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR 

or  AUtaAMs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15.  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Florence  Herald.  Florence,  Ala.  This 
splendid  article  was  written  by  the  edi- 
tor of  this  outstanding  weekly  news- 
paper. Mr.  Harold  S.  May: 
CaucriMQ  SociAusic 

Today  we  are  again  beset  by  fears.  On 
•very  hand  there  seems  to  be  a  concerted 
effort  to  change  the  American  attitude  from 
one  of  optimism  to  fear  and  distrust.  We 
are  told  that  our  colleges  are  teaching  sub- 
versive Ideologies;  that  Communists  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  diplomatic  and  political 
policies;  that  crime  is  increasing  and  our 
chUdren  are  nothing  but  Juvenile  delin- 
quents; that  spiritual  values  are  gone  and 
we  have  become  a  Nation  of  materialists  for 
Whom  there  is  no  hope  unless  we  reform. 

These  *^ag  wavers"  give  us  no  remedy. 
They  do  not  give  xis  the  encouragement  nec- 
essary to  once  again  regain  our  natural 
American  optimism.  They  do  not  tell  Ma 
that  for  every  rotten  apple  in  tbe  barrel 
there  are  10  good  ones.  There  is  Justifica- 
tion for  their  warning  perhaps  but  we  can- 
not combat  these  things  if  we  are  beset  with 
fears. 

One  of  the  fears  that  is  a  prime  subject  for 
dire  warning  la  that  America  is  rapidly  be- 
coming "socialised.-  They  tell  us  it  Is 
"creeping  socialism.-  They  point  to  TVA  as 
evidence  of  this  new  form  of  philosophy  that 
will  bring  eventual  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  TVA  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment enterprise  could  have  been  put  into 
existence  had  there  not  been  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  certain  selfish  Interests 
to  give  the  people  a  better  measure  of  serv- 
ice; a  little  something  more  than  simply 
selling  their  goods  for  a  profit.  The  private 
power  companies  were  willing  to  buy  Govern- 
ment-produced hydroelectric  power  at  low 
cost  and  sell  it  over  the  counter  at  a  dls- 
proptwtionate  profit.    As  long  as  they  could 
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lo  that  It  was  no  crime  for  the  Government 
o  produce  power.  It  became  wrong  only 
vhen  the  Government  created  an  agency  of 
ts  own  to  sell  power  direct  to  the  cities  and 
»unties  at  a  reasonable  "yardstick"  figure; 
t  became  wrong  only  when  they  were  forced 
o  obey  the  antltrixst  laws  and  dissolve 
iheir  many  holding  companies.  The  action 
jf  the  power  trust  was  one  of  the  most  arro- 
gant and  fiagrant  disregard  of  the  people's 
Ights  in  modem  times. 

Today  there  is  a  greater  hue  and  cry  than 
!ver  before  to  turn  over  public  power  systems 
o  the  private  power  companies.  The  power 
obby  has  enlisted  men  of  Influence  to  help 
hem  destroy  the  product  of  their  own  self- 
nterest.  They  have  not  cleaned  their  own 
louse. 

If  saving  the  soil,  wiping  out  the  scourge 
)f  malaria,  controlling  destructive  floods,  re- 
>lantlng  the  forests,  lighting  thousands  of 
arm  homes,  emancipating  the  housewife 
rom  the  drudgeries  of  the  kerosene  age. 
laving  the  eyes  and  health  of  countless  chll- 
Iren  and  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  s 
^eat  segment  of  the  Nation — tf  this  is 
creeping  socialism."  then  black  Is  surely 
irhlte. 


Ckriftuui  M.  Madsen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxnf  on 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
[  have  been  reading  in  the  Federation 
News  of  July  11,  1953.  the  obituarj*  of 
Christian  M.  Madsen,  and  Editor  Irwin 
B.  Klass'  beautiful  editorial  tribute  to 
this  remarkable  man  who  remained  a 
eibrant  influence  in  the  life  of  Chicago 
,o  the  time  of  his  passing  at  the  age  of 
i3. 

For  62  years  Christian  M.  Madsen  was 
I  member  of  painters  union,  local  194. 
md  since  1935  treasurer  of  the  Chicago 
?ederation  of  Labor.  He  attended  every 
ionvention  of  the  niinoi-;  Federation  of 
^abor  from  1910  to  1951,  and  had  been  a 
lelegate  to  every  convention  of  the 
Vmerican  Federation  of  Labor  since  1926. 
lis  passing  removes  one  of  the  last  great 
Igures  of  the  era  of  John  Fitzpatrick, 
d  Nockles.  and  Victor  Olander.  The 
of  Fitzpatrick  and  Nockles  and 
lander  has  never  been  surpassed  In  rec- 
»rd  of  accomplishment  for  the  cause  of 
labor  and  humanity.  They  were  men 
ho  sacrificed  themselves,  who  worked 
lard  and  lived  simply,  and  whose  lives 
ere  patterns  of  devotion  and  integrity, 
o  their  era  belonged  Christian  M.  Mad- 
in.  He  continued  his  devotion  and  his 
«rvice  to  the  cause  of  the  toilers  into  a 
ater  era;  another  era  of  brilliant 
ichievement  and  of  peerless  leadership, 
he  leadership  of  such  as  the  veteran 
I  ind  beloved  Reuben  G.  Soderstrom,  Jo- 
i«ph  Keenan.  William  A.  Lee.  William 
P.  Cleary.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  Patrick 
'.  Sullivan,  Lillian  Herstein,  Earl  Quinn, 
( Gilbert  Mann,  and  others. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  Woodrow  Wil- 
son  was  commencing  his  first  presiden- 
lial  term,  and  Edward  F.  Dunne  was 
<  Jovemor  of  Illinois,  Christian  M.  Mad- 
t  en  was  one  of  four  Socialists  in  the  State 
^egialature  in  Illinois.    Seymour  Sted- 


man.  later  vice  presidential  candidate — 
with  Debs — of  his  party,  was  also  of  the 
quartette.  I  was  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  senate  at  the  time  they  were  serv- 
ing in  the  house.  Occasionally  I  would 
see  them,  always  together,  engrossed  in 
serious  discussion  of  jjending  legislation. 
I  was  told  that  they  attended  every  ses- 
sion, were  never  absent  from  the  fioor 
of  the  house  during  the  legislative  hours, 
and  that  they  read  and  discussed  to« 
gether  every  bill  that  reached  the  cal- 
erdar.  I,  who  was  not  of  their  party, 
nevertheless  admired  their  industry  and 
their  serious  acceptance  of  their  respon- 
sibility as  State  legislators.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  beloved  friend.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  editorial  in 
the  Federation  News  from  the  gifted  pen 
of  Irwin  E.  Klass,  which  follows: 

Christian   M.   Madsen 

The  death  of  Christian  M.  Madsen  remove* 
one  of  the  few  remaining  links  of  Chicago 
laoor's  ties  with  the  great  period  of  growth 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Christian  Madsen 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1891  at  the 
age  of  32.  Bis  active  mind  and  the  BU(>erb 
craftsmanship  he  developed  in  his  native 
Denmark  quickly  brought  him  to  poets  of 
(  leadership  in  his  local  union  and  qualified 
him  as  an  expert  adviser  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  trade. 

When  people  saw  Mr.  lladsen's  beautiful 
white  hair,  flowing  mustache,  and  beard, 
they  thought  of  him  as  an  artist  or  scholar. 
M-.  Madsen  was  both — modest,  always  with- 
out malice,  quietly  persuasive,  always  loyal 
to  bis  ideals,  his  union,  his  lnd\utry,  and  the 
federation. 

An  active  colleague  of  the  late  John  Pits- 
patrlck.  Edward  Nockles.  and  Victor  Olander, 
Mr.  Madsen's  service  to  organized  labor  ss- 
tended  over  a  period  of  62  years.  Like  so 
many  others  of  his  generation,  Mr.  Madsen 
vc  tured  to  the  United  States  from  Europe. 
In  bis  work  for  organized  labor.  Mr.  Madsen 
helped  buUd  the  economic  and  social  dig- 
nity of  those  he  represented. 

We  mourn  his  loss  and  are  consoled  by  his 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  adoptstf 
country  diulng  a  long  and  fnUtful  llf*. 


Boost  for  New  Bhuoom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  IWDIAM* 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWIIXI)  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  IS.  1953 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Boost  for  New  Business."  pub- 
lished in  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  Mon- 
day, July  13. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Boost  rem  Nrw  Buaiwaaa 

New  and  small  businesses  will,  it  seems, 
have  to  bear  the  special  burdens  Imposed  on 
them  by  the  excess-profits  tax  a  while  long'-r. 
It  looks  as  if  extension  of  this  universally 
disliked  Impost  will  become  law.  But  smaU- 
buslness  men  smarting  under  tax  hsrwis- 
ments  will  be  interested  In  a  proposal  by 
Senator  Capeh&ht  which  could  afford  them 
considerable  relief  In  this  direction. 


Capkhast  introduced  bills  In  1947  and  1949 
which  would  give  biislneasmen  the  option  of 
a  quick  tax  writeoff  of  depreciation  on  their 
initial  investment — the  same  sort  of  break 
given  war  plants  when  we  needed  produc- 
tion in  a  hurry.  This  would  permit  a  new 
business  to  take  one-flf  th  of  its  depreciation 
allowance  every  year  for  6  years.  Thereafter, 
all  tbe  depreciation  having  been  exhausted, 
the  allowances  would  no  longer  be  permitted 
and  in  the  long  run  there  would  be  no  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

llie  Senator  was  turned  down  then  on 
these  bills,  but  he's  raised  the  question  again. 
And  it's  a  timely  proposal,  we  think.  With 
the  excess-profits  tax  in  operation  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  withheld  from  Investment 
because  of  the  strain  of  heavy  taxation 
against  early  plant  expansion  and  operation. 
Any  tax  device  that  would  make  it  easier  for 
a  small  business  to  get  going  can  be  an  ex- 
cellent hedge  against  depression.  The  Sen- 
ator's proposal  would  stir  up  a  lot  of  risk 
capital  that  Is  presently  lnEu:tive  and  provide 
a  stimulus  which  the  economy  may  shortly 
need.  Here  is  something  concrete  we  can  do 
for  small  business  to  counteract  some  of  the 
things  we  have  been  doing  against  it. 


Tkc  12di  Directhre  Shovld  Come  From 
EUenhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  zTNTUocr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15, 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal 
dated  July  10.  1953.  entitled  "The  12th 
Directive  Should  Come  From  Eisen- 
hower" : 

Tbc  12th  Dnwcnvx  Should  Com  Fbok 
XuxwHowm 

The  number  11  Is  considered  lucky.  It 
would  be  a  lucky  thing  for  America  if  the 
11th  directive  from  the  State  Department  to 
Its  libraries  overseas  should  end  the  bruising 
flght  over  books. 

The  latest  document  is  certainly  an  ad- 
vance. It  is  issued  with  a  wholesome  admis- 
sion from  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  retiring  Di- 
rector of  Overseas  Information  Activities, 
that  the  book-burning  row  has  hurt  us  at 
home  and  abroad.  Johnson  sees  virtue  in 
this  display  of  "a  free  people  unafraid  of 
mistakes  made  in  the  open."  The  thing  that 
really  hurts,  however,  was  not  so  much  a  mis- 
taken policy  as  a  confusion  of  policies.  The 
messiness  of  the  situation  gave  the  world 
the  impression  that  free  Americans  dont 
really  know  what  they  mean  by  freedom. 

The  confusion  is  not  yet  fully  ended.  The 
new  directive  says  that  books  by  Communist 
authors  can  stay  on  overseas  library  shelves, 
provided  these  works  serve  the  end  of  de- 
mocracy. Just  what  does  that  mean?  A 
final  decision  on  the  point  Is  still  left  to 
frightened  minor  officials  abroad  whose  ears 
are  ringing  with  conflicting  orders  from 
Washington. 

The  whole  book  dlspiite  has  been  plagued 
by  foggy  phrases.  One  of  the  foggiest  was 
Senator  McCabtht's  charge  that  30,000  Com- 
munist books  were  on  the  shelves  of  our 
information  libraries  abroad.  Exactly  what 
Is  a  Communist  book?  Is  It  a  book  teach- 
ing the  Communist  theory,  such  as  Marx's 
Das  Kapital?  Is  it  a  book  without  political 
meaning  but  written  by  a  person  who  has 
been    accused    of    Communist    sympathies. 


such  as  Dashiell  Hammettis  Um  Tbixt  Man? 
Or  is  it  simply  a  book  by  somebody  whose 
ideas  are  not  pc^xUar  with  McCabtht,  such 
as  Clarence  Streit's  One  World? 

The  State  Department  spent  months  add- 
ing to  the  chaos.  An  early  directive  banned 
from  overseas  library  shelves  material  by 
any  controversial  person.  Communist,  fel- 
low traveler,  etc.,  leaving  it  to  the  harassed 
library  directors  to  decide  who  Is  contro- 
versial, who  is  a  fellow  traveler.  Another 
directive  in  March  ruled  out  the  works  of 
Communist  authors,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  work. 

Now  at  long  last  the  State  Department  is 
trying  to  cut  through  some  of  the  confu- 
sion it  helped  to  create  In  its  fear  of  con- 
gressional wrath.  It  offers  a  reasonable  dis- 
tinction between  books  to  be  bo\i^t  for  our 
information  libraries  and  books  already  on 
the  shelves,  many  of  which  were  donated 
or  came  from  Army  surplus  stocks. 

It  tries  at  last  to  pull  the  issue  of  policy 
for  our  overseas  libraries  away  from  the 
quite  separate  issue  of  what  books  Amer- 
icans should  be  free  to  read  In  their  own 
libraries. 

It  would  be  better  if  President  Elsenhower 
himself  had  given  his  prestige  to  a  final,  clear 
statement  on  overseas  information  policy.  He 
has  never  done  more  than  poke  it  around  the 
edges.  Yet  he  has  made  a  classic  case  for  the 
general  American  principle  of  the  "freedom 
to  read."  Writing  to  Roljert  B.  Dovms,  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  he  made  the 
basic  points: 

"Our  librarians  serve  tfae  precious  liberties 
of  our  Nation;  freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom 
of  the  spoken  and  written  word,  freedom  of 
the  exchange  of  ideas. 

"Upon  these  clear  principles  democracy 
depends  for  its  very  life,  for  they  are  the 
great  source  of  knowledge  and  enlighten- 
ment. And  knowledge — full,  unfettered 
knowledge  of  its  own  heritage,  of  freedom's 
enemies,  of  the  whole  world  at  men  and 
ideas — ^thls  knowledge  Is  a  free  people's  sur- 
est strength. 

"The  converse  is  Just  as  surely  true.  A 
democracy  smugly  disdainful  of  new  ideas 
would  be  a  sick  democracy.  A  democracy 
chronically  fearful  of  new  ideas  would  be  a 
dying  democracy. 

"For  all  these  reasons,  we  must  in  these 
times  be  intelligently  alert  not  only  to  the 
fanatic  cunning  of  Communist  conspiracy, 
but  also  to  the  grave  dangers  of  meeting 
fanaticism  with  Ignorance.  For,  in  order  to 
fight  totalitarians  •  •  •  there  are  some 
seaiots  who — with  more  wrath  than  wis- 
dom— would  adopt  a  strangely  unintelligent 
course.  They  would  try  to  defend  freedom  by 
denjrlng  freedom's  friends  the  opportunity  of 
studjrlng  communism  In  Its  entirety — its 
plausibilities,  its  falsities,  its  weaknesses." 

There  is  the  main  case  most  strongly 
stated.  Why  cannot  the  same  pen  state  the 
separate  but  related  case  for  a  constructive 
foreign  information  policy?  Nobody  but  the 
President  can  do  the  job  with  finality. 


Heller  Urf  es  Slnm  Gearance  wmi 
Adeqvmte  Hoosinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15, 1953 

Mr.  HELUER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  since  my 
coming  to  Congress  in  1949,  I  have 
fought  and  voted  for  better  housing-  In 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  22,  1953,  when 


an  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  the 
low-rent  public-housing  program.  I  said: 

Tbtre  Is  still  a  tremendous  lack  of  ade- 
quate housing  facilities  in  New  York  and 
other  metropolitan  areas  where  slum  condi- 
tions exist.  •  •  •  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
sit  here  and  remain  completely  calloxis  to 
the  misery  and  tbe  squalor  in  which  thous- 
ands of  decent  and  hard-working  cltisens 
and  their  families  live,  without  hope  of  ever 
obtaining  a  decent  home  in  which  to  raise 
their  chUdren.  The  federally  assisted  low- 
rent  housing  program  is  a  partial  solution 
to  the  housing  needs  of  many  families.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  program  be  continued 
and  that  the  authorization  for  at  least  35.000 
dwelling  units,  the  same  as  approved  last 
year,  be  restored  In  the  bill. 

A  vote  for  vbe  committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  abandon  the  program  la  a  vote  for 
the  continuation  of  slums  in  oxir  cities; 
it  ts  a  vote  against  providing  decent  boxising 
faculties  for  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  extremely  delighted 
to  learn  Uiat  the  New  Ybrk  City  Com- 
mittee on  Slum  Clearance  has  now  rec- 
ommended a  redevelopment  plan  calling 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  housing 
and  educational  center  in  the  downtown 
area  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  in  a  part  of  the 
district  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  Democratic  leader. 

This  redevelopment  plan  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  people  of  my  district. 
It  will  eradicate  the  slums  and  the 
blighted  buildings  over  an  area  extend- 
ing for  14  city  blocks.  It  will  enable 
1,200  families  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
modem  housing,  and  It  will  make  avail- 
able educational  institutions  and  play- 
grounds for  their  children. 

During  my  years  in  Congress  I  have 
constantly  sought  to  arouse  public  opin- 
ion to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities 
in  New  York  City  and  that  deplorable 
slum  conditions  exist  there  which  should 
be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  serious  breakdown  in  our 
standards  of  health  and  education  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  crime.  I 
have  warned  that  unless  specific  steps 
are  taken  to  correct  this  situation  in  the 
immediate  future,  huge  sections  of  New 
York  would  fall  into  complete  ruin  and 
deterioration,  resulting  in  great  losses  of 
property  value,  the  destruction  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises  affect- 
ing the  sources  of  income  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families,  and  untold  losses 
in  human  values  through  crime,  lower 
health  standards,  and  a  breakdown  in 
morality. 

TTie  redevelopment  contemplated  In 
my  district  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  more  of  the  same  is  needed. 
The  plan  of  the  slum  clearance  commit- 
tee calls  for  rebuilding  14  blocks  of  di- 
lapidated residential  and  industrial 
structures  in  an  area  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Myrtle  Avenue,  on  the  west  by 
Hall  Street  and  St.  James  Place,  on  the 
south  by  Lafayette  Avenue,  and  on  the 
east  by  Classon  Avenue.  The  project 
envisages  the  erection  of  9  apartment 
houses,  5  new  college  buildings,  a  new 
public  school,  an  athletic  field,  parks, 
and  playgrounds. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  1,200  families 
now  residing  in  this  area  wiU  be  given 
priority  to  obtain  quarters  in  the  new 
housing  projects  to  be  erected  soon  or  in 
low-rent  housing  projects  In  other  parts 
of  the  city. 
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According  to  a  survey  prepared  by  the 
committee,  one-seventh  of  the  1,200  fam- 
ilies in  the  area  now  have  no  central 
heating  or  hot-water  facilities,  and  more 
than  93  percent  of  the  houses  in  this 
area  were  erected  prior  to  1902.  At 
present  the  neighborhood  is  a  conglom- 
eration of  blighted  residential  buildings, 
decrepit  factories,  and  outmoded  com- 
mercial structures,  without  light  or  fresh 
air.  and  most  of  these  buildings  are  clas- 
sified as  flretraps. 

The  proposed  redevelopment  project, 
which  is  to  be  financed  by  private  funds 
and  city  and  Federal  assistance,  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $18,500,000. 
This  is  an  investment  in  our  future  well 
worth  the  expenditure.  I  am  happy  that 
through  this  project  my  community  will 
soon  becMne  a  better  place  for  the  peo- 
ple In  which  to  live  and  to  raise  their 
children  to  be  good  and  healthy  citizens. 
There  must  be  no  delay  in  getting  this 
plan  under  way  and  initiating  similar 
other  plans  in  the  near  future.  Where 
there  is  vision,  a  city  like  New  York  can- 
not perish. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  New 
York  City  Committee  on  Slum  Clearance 
for  their  vision  and  for  their  faith  in  the 
future  of  our  city.  I  trust  the  Bocu-d  of 
Estimate  will  quickly  approve  this  plan 
80  that  it  can  be  realized  without  delay. 


F»oi  Haman*  Cold  War  Weapoa, 
Contradicts  Some  Soviet  Lies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KSNTUcaCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  July  15. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcobo,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Louisville  Coxirier- 
Journal  dated  July  13,  1953.  entitled 
"Food.  Humane  Cold  War  Weapon.  Con- 
tradicts Some  Soviet  Lies": 
Food,  Httmane  Cout  Wa«  Weapom.  CoimA- 
DicTs  Bom   SovisT   Los 

Thte  administration  has  spoken  much  of 
psychological  warfare.  Until  now  It  has  done 
little  to  give  meaning  to  a  phrase  of  danger- 
ous ambiguity.  But  the  President's  offer  to 
•end  food  to  hungry  East  Germany  seized  a 
psychtologlcal  advantage  and  turned  it  to 
good  use.  The  prompt  anger  of  Soviet  Rus- 
Bia.  the  speedy  refusal  of  aid,  are  a  good 
Indication  that  our  effort  probed  a  sore 
spot. 

East  Germany's  puppet  premier.  Otto 
Grotewohl,  loyally  echoed  the  annoyance  of 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  It  was.  said  Mr. 
Grotewohl.  outrageous  that  the  United  States 
had  not  first  consulted  the  East  German 
Democratic  Republic  before  making  the  offer 
by  way  of  Moscow.  The  offer  would,  of 
course,  have  been  turned  down,  no  matter 
what  channels  it  had  foUowed,  and  thte  Bast 
Germans  would  have  had  as  little  to  say 
aboirt  it  as  they  have  now. 

That  the  offer  has  been  made,  however, 
makes  difficult  the  continued  Russian  de- 
nunciation of  greedy  capitalism.  It  is  also 
certain  to  provoke  among  the  underfed  and 
sullen  workers  of  a  once-rich  area,  questions 
•bout  the  great  humanitanan  heart  of  oom- 


nunism.  iHilch  so  scornfully  rejects  food 
ih«  people  need. 

The  food,  it  now  ai^>ears.  can  be  made 
ivallable  anyway.  It  is  being  shipped  to 
i¥est  Berlin  and  to  other  West  German  towns 
irithin  reach  of  the  East  Zone.  Any  East 
3ermans  who  want  can  come  over  and  load 
;heir  shopping  bags,  unless  their  harassed 
nasters  decide  to  close  down  other  barriers, 
ixuM  making  the  situation  still  worse. 

The  food  gives  us  a  tactical  advantage, 
^e  ar«  the  only  nation  in  a  position  to  use 
rast  surpluses  In  such  a  manner.     And  the 
>ffer.  If  it  can  be  maintained  in  face  of  Soviet 
loatllity,  is  one  way  to  help  rebellious  peo- 
de  without  involving  them  in  further  des- 
>erate  adventures.   Russia  of  course  is  taking 
he  risk  that  their  mood  will  worsen.     But 
we  can  feed  hungry  people  without  en- 
dangering their  lives  or  the  caxise  of  their 
1  Utlmate  freedom,  that  alone  is  worth  a  great 
Mffort.     Our  radio  stations  along  the  border 
I  ire  stressing  our  friendship  as  never  before. 
'  rhe  food  offer  has  been  well  publicized.    So 
:  kas  the  refusal.     The  arrival  of  food  stores 
I  ind  their  distribution  will  be  equally  well 
1  teralded.    This,  moreover,  is  one  move  in  the 
<old  war  that  has  the  hearty  approval  of  all 
( "ur  allies.    There  have  not  been  so  many  of 
Ihese  in  recent  months  and  we  may  rejoice 
ihat  what  one  critic  has  called  o\ur  "maso- 
<:hlstic  passivity"  has  at  last  been  stirred 
1  Dto  action. 
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McCarihyna:  Tbe  Record  ta  Date 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  AMZzontL 
:  W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
f  sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
la  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent article  which  appears  in  the 
]  uilding  and  Construction  Trades  Bul- 
1  ;tin  for  July  1953,  the  official  monthly 
I  ublication  of  the  building  and  coastruc- 
t  on  trades  department  of  the  American 
federation  of  Labor. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  organization 
f  >r  its  courageous  stand  regarding  com- 
liunism.  In  the  article,  192  organiza- 
tons  which  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
C  eneral  has  recognized  as  subversive  are 
1  sted. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  the  Sen- 
a  x)r  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BxrrLEa]  and 
a  tyself ,  inasmuch  as  both  of  us  have  in- 
ti  oduced  bills  to  control  communism  in 
libor  unions,  to  see  that  this  great  or- 
gmization  has  recognized  that  danger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai  follows: 

A^cCaxthtisic:  Th«  Rkobo  to  Dat« — ^Pa«t  I 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  is  long  past 
due  that  someone  in  the  American  labor 
movement  set  forth  a  factual  presentation 
ai  d  impartial  unbiased  analysis  of  the  aims 
ard  purposes  of  Senator  Josxph  McCastht 
in  his  unrelenting  fight  to  expose  Commu- 
nl  rts  bedding  influential  positions  In  America 
ar  d  a  specific  unrefutable  picture  of  the  re- 
•V  Its  he  has  achieved  to  date. 

)io  one  can  deny  the  importance  of  the 
fie  ht  against  commimism.  Ours  Is  a  double- 
ba  rrelled  encounter  for  we  must  not  only 
st<p  Communist  aggression  In  free  foreign 
na  tlons  but  at  the  same  time  we  mtist  clean 
ou  t  the  Communists  here  at  home  who  have 


infiltrated  Into  Inflxwntial  positions  of  Gov- 
ernment, education,  clergy,  Industry,  organ- 
iaed  labor  and  any  other  sphere  where  they 
would  be  effective  in  undermining  our  AnMri- 
can  way  of  life. 

Our  battle  against  communism  Is  not  new. 
A.  P.  of  L.  leadership  has  been  combating 
communism  for  many,  many  years.  We  have 
spent  much  time  and  large  sums  of  money 
long  before  o\ir  own  Government  took  official 
recognition  of  this  evil  foreign  scourge  which 
woxild  destroy  our  American  way  of  life. 

We  of  organized  labor  have  more  to  lose 
than  any  other  segment  of  American  society. 
Oui  high  standards  of  life  have  been  achieved 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  organized 
labor  made  possible  by  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  Communism  would  de- 
stroy the  free  enterprise  system.  This  we 
cannot  and  will  not  permit  to  happen.  It 
is  not  new  or  novel  for  Americans  to  give 
their  very  lives  to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 
We  have  done  it  many  times  before,  are  doing 
It  in  Korea  now.  and  will  do  it  again  when- 
ever necessity  denaands. 

Since  the  battle  of  communism  Is  or- 
ganized labor's  battle,  we  must  recognise 
and  understand  what  is  happening  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

We  have  noticed  for  quite  some  time  the 
alarming  frequency  with  which  our  dally 
newspapers  report  persons  refusing  under 
protection  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  tell 
a  congressional  committee  whether  or  not 
they  are  or  have  been  Communists. 

It  Is  now  practically  a  dally  oocurrenee 
taken  by  many  of  us  for  granted.  One  day 
it's  a  college  professor,  an  atomic  scientist, 
a  movie  star,  a  writer;  next.  It's  a  top  Gov- 
ernment official  or  trade-union  officer.  These 
disclosures,  while  we  no  longer  term  them 
"red  herrings,"  are,  it  seems  to  us,  being 
taken  altogether  too  lightly  by  the  great 
American  public.  Perhaps  of  even  more  seri- 
ous consequences  is  the  fact  that  our  daily 
newspapers  editorialize  not  on  the  amazing 
disclosures  brought  to  light  by  congressional 
committees,  but  rather  on  the  methods  used 
to  obtain  them. 

This  brings  ua  to  a  discussion  of  one  at  the 
most  controversial  persons  In  American  his- 
tory, namely.  Senator  Joz  McCaktht.  To  a 
great  many  Americans  McCaktht  Is  a  hero — 
he  Is  their  champion  and  leader  in  the  fight 
against  communism.  Others  in  America 
compare  McCaktht  to  Hitler.  They  say  he 
has  designs  on  the  White  House.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  anti-McCaBTBT  group 
of  Americans,  except  for  a  few,  is  not  pro- 
Communist.  They  have  no  argument  with 
McCaktht.  except  with  the  methods  he  em- 
ploys, which  they  have  termed  McCarthylsm. 
It  has  never  been  too  clear  Just  what  is 
meant  by  McCarthylsm,  but  the  idea  which 
we  think  they  are  trying  to  convey  to  the 
American  public  is  that  the  McCarthy  con- 
gressional investigating  committee  is  nothing 
more  than  a  political  Inquisition. 

As  regards  McCaktht's  tactics,  and  those  of 
his  imitators  In  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
there  is  much  argument  to  both  sides — in- 
deed, entirely  too  much  such  argument  la 
going  on  today.  So  much  so  that  the  results 
are  being  overlooked  by  the  American  public. 
One  cannot  and  should  not  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  fair  treatment  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congressional  investigating  committees. 
To  those  who  criticize  McCaktht's  meth- 
ods, we  would  suggest  that  they  come  forward 
with  a  better  substitute— one,  IncidenUUy. 
which  will  awaken  the  pubUc  and  dramatize 
the  far-reaching  extent  of  infiltration  into 
positions  of  Influence  and  power  by  United 
States  Communists. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  critics  of 
McCaktht's  tactics  realize  that  the  Commu- 
nist batUe  is  one  in  wliich  we  must  fight  fire 
with  fire.  Failure  would  be  inevitable  if  we 
were  to  employ  kid-glove  nUes  of  play  against 
the  Communist  menace.  As  we  all  well 
know.   Communists  Ue,  deceive,  and  even 


•wear  aUegiaiice  to  our  Hag  and  country  while 
at  the  same  time  plotting  to  deal  America  a 
fatal  blow. 

Somehow  nr  other  we  Just  cant  find  sym- 
pathy for  those  bleeding  hearts  who  with 
pious  indignation  point  their  accusing  finger 
at  Senator  McCaktht  and  shout  to  tbe  world 
for  all  to  hear.  "Peraecutlon,  persecution,  I 
refuse  to  answer  under  the  filth  amendment 
on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me." 

Incriminate  them  of  what?  Just  why  are 
these  peculiar  people  refusing  to  give  in- 
formation to  a  congressional  committee 
whose  aim  and  ptirpoae  is  to  ferret  out  those 
who  are  entangled  in  the  Communist  inter- 
national web  of  intrigue? 

Are  they  ashamed  of  admitting  they  were 
dupes  of  the  Communists?  If  so.  why  not 
admit  It  and  join  In  the  fight  against  com- 
munism? Or  are  they  still  part  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  actively  giving  aid  to  our 
enemies? 

Would  you  refuse  to  help  In  tbe  battle 
against  communism  by  hiding  behind  tbe 
protection  of  the  fifth  amendment?  We 
wouldn't  and  we  know  of  no  union  building 
and  construction  tradesman  who  would. 

So  much  for  Senator  McCaktht's  tactics. 
Of  equal  or  perhaps  of  much  more  impor- 
tance is  the  question:  Is  he  producing  re- 
sults with  hia  methods  of  fighting  fire  with 
fire? 

Just  what  Is  tbe  bos  aoore  to  date  of  his 
expose  of  United  States  Communists  who 
have  Infiltrated  into  high  places  of  power  and 
influence? 

The  box  aoore  of  names  is  Impressive  be- 
yond one's  wildest  Imagination.  The  list  Is 
long  and  very  enlightening.  In  next  month's 
Issue  It  is  our  hope,  if  time  permits,  to  pre- 
sent as  part  n  tbe  names  and  positions  of 
those  persons  of  Influence  who  have  ap- 
peared before  congressional  committees  and 
refused  to  testify  as  to  whether  they  are  or 
ever  have  been  card-carrying  Communists. 

It  is  our  intention,  time  permitting,  to  set 
toeih  an  Impreedve  list  of  names  of  peraons 
holding  positions  of  Influence  in  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  society  so  as  to  show  one 
and  all  the  tremendous  extent  to  which  these 
people  have  Infiltrated  our  Government,  our 
colleges,  our  universities,  the  writing  pro- 
feaslon.  indxistry,  and  labor  unions,  etc. 

auavMjMivx  ckottps  dsbickatid  bt  uaxtku 
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Entirely  too  many  of  us  faU  to  comprehend 
the  number  at  subverBlve  groups  operating 
in  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of 
our  Nation.  We  hope  to  throw  some  light 
on  this  important  subject  which  we  think 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
union  man  in  America. 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  192  organi- 
sations which  the  United  States  Attorney 
General's  office  recently  redesignated,  after 
most  careful  investigation,  as  subversive. 

This  is  the  only  official  Government  sub- 
versive list.  Many  of  the  organizations  on 
the  list  are  no  longer  in  existence.  Others 
are  merely  paper  organizations.  Many  others 
still  are  actively  seeking  members.  Included 
In  tbe  list  are  Communist,  Fascist,  and  to- 
talitarian groups. 

Look  over  and  list  carefully.  Then  save 
it  for  f utiu«  reference.  It  Is  a  good  reference 
anjrtime  someone  asks  you  to  Join  an  or- 
ganisation that  you  think  might  be  sub- 
versive.   Know  what  you  join. 

Commimist  Party.  U.  S.  A.,  its  subdivisions, 
aubaidiaries,  and  affiliates. 

Communist  Political  Association,  its  sub- 
divisions, subsidiaries,  and  affiliates,  includ- 
ing Alabama  People's  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Florida  Press  and  Bducationid  League, 
Oklah(»na  League  for  Political  Education, 
People's  Educational  and  Press  AsBOclation 
of  Texas,  Virginia  League  for  People's  Edu- 
cation, Young  Ccoimunist  Le^ue. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln School.  Chicago;  Action  Committee  To 


Ree  Spain  Now;  American  Association  for 
Reconstruction  in  Yx^oeUvla.  Inc.;  Ameri- 
can Branch  of  the  Federation  of  Greek  Mari- 
time Unions;  American  Christian  National- 
tot  Party;  American  Committee  for  Eurc^ean 
Workers'  Belief;  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born;  American  Com- 
mittee for  Spanish  Freedom;  American  Com- 
mittee for  Yugoslav  Relief.  Inc.;  American 
Council  for  a  Democratic  Greece,  formerly 
known  as  the  Greek  American  Council:  Greek 
American  Committee  for  National  Unity; 
American  CouncU  on  Soviet  Relations; 
American  Croatian  Congress;  American  Jew- 
ish Labor  Council;  American  Leagxie  Against 
War  and  Fascism;  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy;  American  National 
lAbor  Party;  American  National  Socialist 
League;  American  National  Socialist  Party; 
American  National  Party;  American  Patriots. 
Inc.;  American  Peace  Mobilization;  Ameri- 
can Polish  Labor  Council;  American  Rescue 
Ship  Mission  (a  project  of  the  United  Amer- 
ican Spanish  Aid  Committee);  American- 
Russian  Fraternal  Society:  American  Rus- 
sian Institute,  New  York,  also  known  as  tbe 
American  Russian  Institute  for  Cultural  Re- 
lations With  the  Soviet  Union;  American 
Russian  Institute,  Philadelphia;  American 
Russian  Institute  of  San  Francisco:  Amer- 
ican Russian  Institute  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles:  American  Slav  Con- 
gress; American  Youth  Congress;  American 
Youth  for  Democracy;  Armenian  Progressive 
League  of  America;  Associated  E^ans  of 
America;  AsaoeiaUon  of  Georgia  Klans;  As- 
sociation of  German  Nationals  (Reichs- 
deutsche  Verelnigung);  Ausland-Organlza- 
tlon  der  N8DAP,  Overseas  Branch  of  Nazi 
Party. 

Black  Dragon  Society;  Boston  School  for 
Marxist  Studies.  Boston. 

California  Labor  School,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Carpatho-Russlan  People's  Society; 
Central  Council  of  American  Women  of 
Croatian  Descent,  also  known  as  Central 
Council  of  American  Croatian  Women,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Croatian  Women;  Central 
Japanese  Association  (Beikoku  Cbo  N^ipon- 
Jin  Kai);  Central  Japanese  Association  of 
Southern  California;  Central  Organization 
of  the  German-American  National  Alliance 
(Deutsche-Amerikaniache  Elnheltsfront); 
Cervantes  Fraternal  Society;  Citizens  Com- 
mittee To  nree  Earl  Browder;  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Harry  Bridges;  Citizens  Commit- 
tee of  the  Upper  West  Side  (New  York  City) ; 
Citizens  Protective  Lesgu^t— Civil  Rights 
Congress  and  its  affiliated  organizations,  in- 
cluding Civil  Rights  Congress  for  Texas, 
Veterans  Against  Discrimination  of  Civil 
Rights  Congress  of  New  York;  Columbians; 
Comite  Coordlnador  Pre  Republlca  Espa- 
nola;  Committee  To  Aid  the  Fighting  South; 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern 
Policy;  Committee  for  Nationalist  Action; 
Commonwealth  College,  Mena,  Ark.;  Con- 
necticut State  Youth  Conference;  Congress 
of  American  Revolutionary  Writers;  Congress 
of  American  Women;  Council  on  African  Af- 
fsdrs;  Council  for  Pan-American  Democracy: 
Croatian  Benevolent  Fraternity. 

Dal  Nippon  Butoku  Kai  (Military  Virtue 
Society  of  Japan  or  Military  Art  Society  of 
Japan);  Dally  Worker  Press  Club:  Dante 
Allghiert  Society  (between  1935  and  1940); 
Dennis  Defense  Committee;  Detroit  Youth 
Assembly. 

Emergency  Conference  To  Save  Spanish 
Refugees  (founding  body  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Spanish  Aid  Committee). 

Federation  of  Italian  War  Veterans  in  the 
U.  8.  A.,  Inc.  (Assoclazione  Nazionale  Oom- 
tattentl  Italianl.  Federazione  degU  Stati 
Uniti  d'Amerlca);  Finnish-American  Mu- 
tual Aid  Society;  Friends  of  the  New  Ger- 
many (Freunde  dee  Neuen  Deutschlands) ; 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Garibaldi  American  nratemal  Society; 
George  Washington  Carver  School,  New  York 
City:  German -American  Bund  (Amerlka- 
deutscher    Volksbxind) ;    German-American 


RepabUcaa  League;  German-American  Voca- 
tional Lei«ue  (Deutaehe-Amerikanische  Be- 
rufsgemeinschaft ) . 

,  Hawaii  Civil  Liberties  Committee:  Heimia- 
ka  Kai.  also  Imown  as  Noknbei  Helekl  Ol- 
muaha  Kai,  Zaibel  Mlhonjin.  Heiyaku  Ol- 
muslia  Kai.  and  Zaibel  w^imni^a  Kai  (Jap- 
anese Residing  in  America  Military  Con- 
scripts  Association):  Hellenic- American 
Brotherhood;  Hlnode  Kai  (Imperial  Japanese 
Beaervists);  Hlnomaru  (Rising  Sun  Flag 
Society — a  group  of  Japanese  War  Veterans) ; 
Hokubei  Zalgo  Shoke  Dan  (North  American 
Beeenre  Ofltcers  AssocUUon);  HoUywood 
Writers  Moblllaation  for  Defense;  Hungarian- 
American  OouncU  for  Democracy;  Hungarian 
Brotherhood. 

Independent  Socialist  League;  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World;  International  Labor 
Defense;  International  Workers  Order.  Its 
subdivisions,  subsidiaries,  and  affiliates. 

Japanese  Association  of  America;  Japanese 
Overseas  Central  Society  (Kaigal  Dobo  Cho 
Kai);  Japanese  Overseas  Convention,  Tokyo. 
1940;  Japanese  Protective  Association  (Re- 
cruiting Organization);  Jefferson  School  of 
Social  Sclenoe,  New  York  City;  Jewish  Peo- 
ple's Committee;  Jewish  People's  Fraternal 
Order  Jlkyoku  Ilnkal  (The  Committee  for 
the  Crisis) ;  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Com- 
mittee: Joseph  Weydemeyer  School  of  So- 
cial Science,  St.  Louis. 

Kibel  Selnen  Kai  (Association  of  United 
States  Citizens  of  Japanese  Ancestry  who 
have  retiu-ned  to  America  after  studying  in 
Japan);  Knights  of  the  White  CameUia;  Ku 
Klux  Klan;  Kyffhaeuser,  also  known  as 
KyffhaeTiser  Lrague  (Kyffhaeuser  Bund). 
Kyflbaeuaer  Fellowship  (Kyffhaeuser  Kam- 
eradscliaft);  Kyffhaeuser  War  Belief  (Kyff- 
haeuser, Kreighshilfswerk). 

Labor  Research  Association,  Inc.;  Labor 
Youth  League:  League  of  American  Writers; 
Llctor  Society  (Italian  Black  Shirts). 

Macedonian-American  People's  League. 
Mario  Morgantlni  Circle:  Michigan  Civil 
Rights  Federation,  Michigan  School  of  Social 
Sclenoe.  Nanka  Teikoku  Gunyudan  (Im- 
perial Military  Friends  Group  or  Southern 
California  War  Veterans) ,  National  Blue  Star 
Mothers  of  America  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America  organised 
In  February  1942).  National  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  Political  Prisoners,  National 
Committee  to  Win  tbe  Peace,  National  Con- 
ference on  American  Policy  in  China  and  the 
Far  East  (a  conference  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  DenxKratic  Far  Eastern  Policy ), 
National  Council  of  Americans  of  Ck-oatlan 
Descent,  National  Council  of  American-So- 
viet Friendship,  National  Federation  for 
Constitutiooal  Liberties.  National  Negro 
Congress,  Nationalist  Action  Leagtie,  Nature 
Friends  of  America  (since  1935) ,  Negro  Labor 
Victory  Committee.  New  Committee  for  Pub- 
lications. Nichlbel  Kogyo  Kalsha  (the  Great 
Fujli  Theatre),  North  American  Committee 
to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  North  American 
Spanish  Aid  Committee,  Northweat  Japanese 
Association. 

Ohio  School  of  Social  Sciences,  Oklahoma 
CoQunlttee  to  Defend  Political  Prisoners. 
Original  Southern  Klans,  Inc. 

Pacific  Northwest  Labor  School,  Seattle; 
Partido  del  Pueblo  of  Panama  (operating  in 
the  Canal  Zone) ;  Peace  Movement  of  Ethi- 
opia; People's  Educational  Association  (in- 
corporated under  name  Los  Angeles  Educa- 
tional Association,  Inc.),  also  known  as  Peo- 
ple's Education  Center;  People's  University, 
People  E  School;  People's  Institute  of  Applied 
Religion;  People's  Radio  FoundaUon,  Inc.; 
Philadelphia  School  of  Social  Science  and 
Art;  Photo  League  (New  York  City);  Polonla 
Society  of  the  IWO;  Progressive  German- 
Americans,  also  known  as  Progressive  Ger- 
man-Americans of  Chicago;  Proletarian  Par- 
ty  of  America:  Prolsstaat  War  Vetatans  ct 
tbe  United  State 
Revolutionary 
nlan-Americaa  RaMraal  aochMj. 
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Sakura  Kal  (Patriotic  Society,  or  Cberry 
Aaaociation,  composed  at  vetenma  of  Rumo- 
Japanese  War);  Samuel  Adama  Scbool,  Bos- 
tcm:  Schappea  Defense  Committee;  Bchnej- 
(lerman-Darcy  Defense  Committee;  School 
of  Jewish  Studies,  New  York  City;  Seattle 
Labor  School.  Seattle;  Serbian-American 
Fraternal  Society;  Serbian  VidOTdan  Coun- 
cil; Shinto  Temples:  Silver  Shirt  Legion  of 
America;  Slovak  Workers  Society:  Slovenian- 
American  National  Council;  Socialist  Work- 
ers' Party,  including  American  Committee 
for  Suropean  Workers'  Relief;  Socialist 
Touth  League:  Sokoku  Kal  (Fatherland  So- 
ciety); Southern  Negro  Touth  Congress; 
Sulko  Sha  (Reserve  Officers  Amoclatlon.  Los 
Angeles). 

Tom  Paine  School  of  Social  Science.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  Tom  Paine  School  of  Westehea- 
ter,  N.  T. 

Ukrainian -American  Fraternal  Union;  Un- 
ion of  American  Croatlans;  United  Ameri- 
can Spanish  Aid  Committee;  United  Com- 
mittee of  South  Slavic  Americans;  United 
Harlem  Tenants  and  Conatuners  Organisa- 
tion; United  May  Day  Committee;  United 
Negro  and  Allied  Veterans  of  America. 

Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade. 

Walt  Whitman  School  of  Social  Science, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Washington  Bookshop  Asso- 
ciation; Washington  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action:  Washington  Commonwealth 
Federation:  Wisconsin  Conference  on  Social 
Legislation;  Workers  Alliance  (since  April 
1936);  Workers  Party,  including  Socialist 
Touth  League. 

Tiddisher  Kultiir  Farband. 

The  United  States  Attorney  General  in- 
tends in  the  very  near  future  to  increase  the 
above  list  of  subversive  organisations  by 
adding  the  62  organizations  set  forth  below 
unless  they  can  prove  they  are  not  sub- 
versive. 

Some  of  these  below-listed  organisations 
have  announced  their  intention  to  protest 
the  listing  at  hearings  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  plans  to  begin  soon. 

American  Committee  for  Settlement  of 
Jews  in  Biro-Bldjan;  American  Committee  to 
Survey  Labor  Conditions  in  Europe;  Ameri- 
can Lithuanian  Workers'  Association:  Ameri- 
can Peace  Cnisade;  American  Poles  for  Peace; 
American  Polish  League;  American  Women 
for  Peace;  Association  of  Lithuanian  Work- 
ers. 

Baltimore  FOrum:  Brldges-Robertson- 
Schmidt  Defense  Committee:  Bulgarian- 
American  People's  League. 

California  Emergency  Defense  Committee; 
China  Welfare  Appeal,  Inc.;  Chopin  Cultural 
Center:    Cltlaens  Emergency  Defense   Com- 
mittee;   Committee  for  Constitutional   and 
Political  Freedom;   Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Pittsburgh  Six;  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press;  Committee  for  Negro 
in  the  Arts:  Committee  for  Peace  and  Broth- 
erhood Festival  in  Philadelphia;  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  Com- 
mittee to  Uphold  the  Bill  of  Rights;  Commit- 
tee for  World  Touth  Friendship  and  Cultural 
Exchange;  Committee  to  Defend  Marie  Rich- 
ardson; Connecticut  Committee  to  Aid  Vic- 
tims of  the  Smith  Act;  Coordination  Com- 
mittee of  Jewish  Landsmanshaften  and  Fra- 
ternal    Organizations:     Council     of     Greek 
Americans:    Council   for   Jobs,   Relief,   and 
Housing. 
Daniels  Defense  Committee. 
Families  of  the  Baltimore  Smith  Act  Vic- 
tims;   Families   of  the  Smith  Act   Victims; 
Frederick     Douglas     EducaUonal     Center; 
Freed<Mn  Stage,  Inc. 
Harlem  Trade  Union  Council. 
Jewish  Cultural  Society;  Joint  Council  of 
Progressive  Italian  Americans.  Inc. 
Labor  Council  for  Negro  Rights. 
Maritime  Labor  Committee  to  Defend  Al 
Lannon;   Massachusetts  Minute  Women  for 
Peace;  Maurice  Braverman  Defense  Commlt- 


Natlonal  Association  of  Mexican  Amerl- 
»ns:  National  Labor  Conference  for  Peaoe; 
National  Negro  Labor  Oo\incil;  North  Phlla- 
le'phla  Forum. 

i.>alo  Alto  Peace  Club;  Peace  Information 
C!enter:  People's  Drama,  Inc.;  Philadelphia 
[jabor  Committee  for  Negro  Rights;  Political 
>}mmlttee  of  Cltlaens  for  Peace,  Southwest 
Kntk;  Puertorrlquenas  Unldoa  (Puerto 
Xlcana  United). 

Quad  City  Peace  Committee. 

Russian  American  Society. 

Santa  Barbara  Peace  Forum;  Slavic  Coun- 
cil of  Southern  California. 

IVl-State  Negro  Trade  Union  OouneU. 

union  of  New  Tork  Veterans. 

Voice  of  nreedom  Committee. 

Washington  Committee  to  Defend  the  BUI 
>f  Rights;  Washington  Pension  Union. 

Tugoslav  American  Cooperative  Homa, 
!nc.;  Tugoalav  Seamen's  Club. 
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EXT1ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  July  15, 1953 

1ST.  ICARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inder  i)ennission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
;  present  herewith  an  editorial  that  ap- 
>eared  in  the  Hawk-Eye  Gazette  at  Bur- 
Ington,  Iowa,  on  July  9,  1953: 

VOTB>  WrrH  COMSTITUXNCT 

Congressman  Tom  Mastdt  voted  Wednes- 
I  lay  with  a  majority  of  the  House  Ways  and 
;  ifeans  Committee  to  sustain  President  Elsen- 
'.  lower's  contention  that  the  excess-profits 
1  ax  should  be  extended  until  January  1.  It 
'ras  a  victory  for  Elsenhower  and  a  defeat 
I  if  Congressman  Rid,  of  New  Tork,  who 
I  4vocated  not  only  the  death  of  EPT  as  of 
.  'une  30  but  also  immediate  reduction  of  In- 
( lividual  tax  rates. 

Now  before  you  rare  up  and  Jump  down 
:  our  Congressman's  throat  for  having  done 
lo.  Just  remember  that  he  was  following  a 
]  mandate  from  the  people  of  the  First  Iowa 
1  >lstrlct.  Doubtless  you  were  one  of  them 
4nd  have  forgotten  about  it. 

Early  this  year  MAK-mr  mailed  question- 
naires to  38,000  householders  in  his  district 
irhlch  includes  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Louisa. 
Van  Buren.  Lee,  Washington,  and  Jefferson 
«a  well  as  five  others.  He  asked  them  many 
questions  and  one  of  these  was: 

Do  you   favor   decreasing  Federal   taxes 
^ead  of  budget  cuts?" 

Replies  showed  that  79.55  percent  of  those 
II 'ho  responded  believed  budget  cuts  should 
csme  ahead  of  tax  reductions,  while  only 
a  D.46  percent  wanted  tax  reductions  now,  re- 
gardless of  consequences. 

A  decisive  majority  of  80.84  percent  f avcved 
duttlng  down  the  budget  for  nondefense 
a  sending,  while  a  bare  majority  of  57.14  per- 
c  ;nt  opposed  cutting  down  defense  and  mlll- 
t  try  spending.  In  fact,  on  a  question  having 
to  do  with  the  air  defense  of  the  country,  a 
Eiajortty  of  83  percent  opposed  any  reduc- 
t  on  that  would  delay  realization  of  the  pro- 
ppsed  143-wing  air  force. 

So  when  BCabtut  voted  to  continue  the  ez- 
ctos-proflts  tax,  he  simply  followed  the  wishes 
o '  the  majority  that  had  the  good  Judgment 
aid  friendly  Interest  in  government  to 
r(spond  to  his  questionnaire.  Those  who 
nceived  copies  of  the  questions  and  dldnt 
b  >ther  about  replying  havent  much  room  Uv 
m  uawk. 


Good  Girl,  MalYiaa;  Good  Girl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  HSW   JSB8KT 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  15, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  list  below 
one  of  the  keenest  freedom  messages  I 
have  seen  since  Mayor  John  V.  Kenny, 
of  Jersey  City,  smacked  Boss  Hague 
around  the  ring,  then  knocked  him  flat, 
on  May  10,  1949.  The  people  of  Jersey 
City  know  tyranny,  have  known  it  for 
over  30  years.  They  know  freedom,  have 
loved  it  especially  since  1949.  Hence 
the  enthusiasm  for  Miss  lindsay's  ar- 
ticle, from  today's  Washington  Post: 

UirzRD  STATza  Should  Ouass  Twodom'b 

Tkabt 

(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

Traditionally  an  American  "geta  mad  all 
over"  when  anyone  tries  to  push  him  around 
mentally  or  physicaUy.  Hence  there  is  wide- 
spread assumption  that  the  rebellion  In  East 
Qtrmmnj  and  other  Soviet  sat^Uite  countries 
represents  freedom  again  on  the  march. 

It  may  do  so — but  not  in  the  Boston-tea- 
party  sense  most  Americans  envision  it. 
Thoae  familiar  with  the  attitudes  of  politi- 
cal refugees  from  Iron  Curtain  countries  say 
such  people  have  no  heritage  and  little  con- 
cept of  the  poUtical  and  personal  freedoms 
much  of  the  Weatem  World  cherishes. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  revolt  in  Eaatem 
Europe  won't  spread — even  to  Ruasia.  But 
the  motive  power  behind  it  will  Ukely  con- 
tinue to  be  material  injustices,  especially 
those  that  lower  living  standards,  rather 
than  breaches  of  intangible  freedoms,  such«a 
reetraint  in  speech,  thought,  ballot. 

"nils  la  indicated  from  the  2 -year  expert* 
enoe  of  scholars  of  the  Russian  Research 
Center  at  Harvard  University  in  interviewing 
thousands  of  refugees  from  Soviet-dominated 
areas.  These  interviews  show  that  resistance 
to  any  regime  among  people  accustomed  to 
authoritarian  rule  buUds  up  slowly  as  mate- 
rial misfortunes  mount.  The  Instantaneous 
emotional  rebellion  an  American  often  shows 
to  denial  of  Intangible  rights  is  seldom  known 
among  such  people. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  Saat  Germane 
la  now  a  subject  of  wide  speculation,  ft- 
capees  since  the  June  17  revolt  throw  light 
on  this.  The  step-up  in  work  norms  was  ap- 
parently the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back, 
the  previous  ones  being  successive  oppres- 
sions which  ground  down  the  scale  of  living. 
The  East  Germans,  say  authorities  on 
refugees,  followed  the  us\ial  pattern  of  people 
long  accustomed  to  direction.  They  accom- 
modated for  a  long  time  to  increasing  mis- 
eries of  existence,  then  reached  the  boiling 
point. 

This  point  was  reached  earlier  in  East 
Germany  than  might  be  expected  in  Russia 
and  in  most  other  satellite  countries  because 
of  the  strength  of  the  trade  union  movement 
in  Germany  and  Its  long  sturdy  tradition 
concerning  workers'  rights.  In  addition, 
nationalism  and  the  desire  for  a  united  Ger- 
many were  running  high. 

Next  to  a  low  standard  of  living,  excessive 
work  hours  and  farm  collectivisation,  come 
terroristic  tactics  of  officials  as  a  prod  to 
escape  or  rebellion.  However,  Interviews 
with  refugees  Indicate  that  people  accus- 
tomed to  despotic  government  seldom  get 
aroused  about  these  imtil  they  personally, 
or  their  relatives  or  close  friends,  suffer. 
The  person  Inexperienced  in  political  free- 
dcnn  seems  generaUy  to  lack  the  ability  to 


see  that  in  any  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  others  the  bell  is  tolling  for  him. 

These  attitudes  of  refugees  emphasize  what 
a  small  part  of  the  world  Is  entrusted  with 
keeping  alive  political  democracy,  which 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  decent  lives 
for  human  beings  as  basic  research  does  to 
applied  science. 

Only  on  this  continent  and  in  Western 
Europe  do  people  have  long  developed,  deep- 
seated  feeling  about  their  rights  of  self- 
expression.  And  now  even  in  the  United 
States  one  frequently  hears,  "Oh  people 
don't  care  about  that."  By  "that"  is  meant 
the  cturent  nibbling  away  at  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  open  violations  of  traditional 
Anglo-American  standards  of  Justice  and 
fair  play,  and  the  general  disregard  of  po- 
litical responsibilities. 

However,  widespread  awakening  to  this 
situation  seems  under  way.  Many  national 
groups  are  trying  to  arouse  Americans  to  a 
new  understanding  and  a  more  active  iise  of 
their  particular  Ideological  treasure.  Edu- 
cators especially  are  seeking  an  answer  as  to 
how  children  can  be  brought  to  value  and 
use  their  freedom  heritage. 

Next  September  conununlty  leaders  from 
all  over  the  Nation  will  meet  in  Washington 
to  discuss  and  take  back  to  their  regions 
the  meaning  of  American  freedom,  and  what 
those  who  enjoy  it  should  expect  to  pay  for 
it.  "What  Price  Freedom?"  is  the  theme 
of  the  eighth  National  Conference  on  Citi- 
zenship, cosponsored  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

The  big  question  with  all  these  groups  is 
how  to  get  John  Doe  to  rediscover  his  free- 
dom. Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  drifting  to- 
ward the  same  lack  of  concern  with  the 
essence  of  freedom  that  his  East  European 
counterparts  have  shown. 

Whatever  revolts  may  develop  among  op- 
pressed people,  one  tyranny  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed another  until  there  is  wider  acceptance 
of  the  democracy  that  is  based  on  personal 
dignity  and  political  rights.  Unless  John 
Doe  here  values  that  and  fosters  It  other 
peoples  are  not  likely  to  feel  its  impact. 


Peace  Can  Be  Achieved  hj  Adherence  to 
the  Moral  Law 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  Cuyahoga  Coimty 
Young  Democratic  Club  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  address  by  Mr.  Eugene  Pearse 
O'Grady.  vice  president  of  the  club,  de- 
livered at  the  regxilar  meeting  June  8. 
The  membership  of  the  club  voted 
unanimously  to  request  that  I  insert  this 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  O'Grady's  analysis  of  the  ills  of 
the  world  brings  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  will  be  peace  only  when  the 
leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  world  ad- 
here to  the  principles  of  the  moral  law: 

Every  rational  being  in  the  world  today 
having  access  to  the  knowledge  which  por- 
trays the  chaotic  condition  existing  in  almost 
every  country,  and  the  hopeless  attempts 
being  made  to  reach  normaUty,  must  in  his 
heart  and  mind  ponder  very  seriously  on  the 
ultimate  outcome,  unless  a  solution  is  at- 
tained before  a  total  collapse  which  seema 


almost  inevitable  and  may  well  crush  or  wipe 
out  our  modern  civilization. 

Being  one  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
those  citizens  of  the  world  who  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  knowledge  of  world  events 
from  the  writings  and  oratory  of  authors, 
lecturers,  politicians,  lawmakers,  and  diplo- 
mats who  proclaim  to  have  all  the  panaceas 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  world's  ills,  yet  are 
always  ready  to  postpone  the  day  when  their 
cure-all  remedies  wUl  become  effetftlve,  and 
while  I  watch  the  cancerous  growth  which 
Is  destroying  the  very  soul  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion— nearlng  the  hour  of  crisis,  when  that 
grim  reaper  wlU  claim  its  victim,  it's  only 
natural  to  think  that  I  with  those  other  mU- 
lions  am  alarmed  as  we  anticipate  what  may 
happen  if  the  world  la  not  awakened  to  its 
Impending  perU. 

In  this  mediocre  attempt  to  write  the  facts 
as  I  see  them  I  humbly  crave  yoxir  indulgence 
for  about  16  minutes  that  I  may  give  to  you 
my  analysis  of  our  present  world  catastrophic 
condition  and  also  my  idea  of  a  solution. 

This  is  prepared  without  any  quotations 
from  great  writers  or  thinkers,  famous  leg- 
islators, or  authorities,  who  have  been  quoted 
thousands  of  times  but  whose  words  of  wis- 
dom have  failed  to  be  effective  and  in  our 
present  crisis  are  seemingly  obsolete.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Uttle  men  who  are  no  au- 
thority on  the  writings  of  great  authors  and 
who  know  very  little  about  the  inner  work- 
ings of  government  and  less  about  the  in- 
trigues, plans,  and  deals  that  sometimes 
barter  away  the  hard-won  freedoms  which 
are  the  inherent  right  of  peoples  everywhere. 

This  is  prepared  as  a  reminder  to  those 
vested  with  the  power  given  to  them  by  the 
people  and  by  their  Creator,  that  they  are 
responsible  for  every  act  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  great  obligation  placed  UF>on  them, 
that  Justice  may  be  applied  to  all  on  an 
equitable  basis.  With  the  above  introduc- 
tion may  I  carry  you  step  by  step  along  the 
road  which  I  believe  can  lead  us  to  peace  in 
this  war-torn  world. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  Is  necessary  for 
me  to  \ise  any  arguments  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  listener  that  this  uni- 
verse was  created  by  God.  Ordinary  sanity 
Is  sufficient  to  prove  and  understand  that  in 
the  creation  of  the  universe  thtere  must  have 
been  a  first  cause  and  that  it  must  be  the 
handiwork  of  a  super  intelligence:  that  its 
perfection  in  everything  so  created  for  man's 
use  Is  still  unquestiored,  unchaUenged,  and 
unequaled;  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
portray  for  us,  if  need  be,  the  supreme  hand 
of  God;  that  everything  so  created  was  for 
man's  use  and  benefit,  and  are  obeying  a  per- 
fect natural  law.  That  man,  distinct  from 
aU  other  created  beings,  was  created  with  a 
soul  or  spirit  that  is  Immortal.  That  his 
soul  is  in  the  likeness  of  God  and  that  he  is 
endowed  with  intelligence,  understanding, 
power  of  decision,  and  a  free  will  that  he 
may  on  his  own  earn  for  himself  merit  that 
In  the  life  after  death  he  may  share  with  his 
Creator  His  kingdom  forever. 

Tou  wonder  why  I  discuss  this  question  of 
creation.  It  is  simply  leading  up  to  the  point 
that  an  allwlse  Creator  placed  aU  other  cre- 
ated things  or  beings  in  this  universe  sub- 
ject to  a  natural  law — without  any  will  of 
their  own,  without  any  power  of  decision,  and 
all  living  beings  without  a  soxil — only  to  live 
and  die  in  the  natural  course  of  procediure. 
But  to  man,  he  gave,  as  already  stated,  a  soul 
and  free  will,  thereby  making  him  UtUe  less 
than  the  angels. 

The  Creator,  seeing  into  the  future  and 
the  pitfalls  to  which  man  may  l>e  subjected, 
gave  also  to  him  certain  laws  to  obey^  and 
follow  as  a  guide  in  some  manner  similar  to 
the  laws  to  retain  membership  in  good  stand- 
ing in  any  one  of  our  modern  organizations. 
This  law  is  known  as  the  moral  law — com- 
prising 10  imperative  commands.  They  are 
so  perfect  that  man  has  never  attempted 
to  improve  upon  them.  They  are  a  perfect 
guide  for  the  individual,  for  the  home,  lor 


the  community.  State,  and  Nation.  They 
apply  equally  to  all  mankind  irrespective  of 
color,  race,  or  position. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  moral  law  and 
consider  its  appUcatlon  as  we  believe  God 
Intended.  It  contains  10  positive  orders  or 
commands.  The  first  three  pertain  exclu- 
sively to  CKxl.  First,  He  demands  sole  and 
complete  recognition  and  worship.  Second. 
He  orders  man  never  to  take  His  name  in 
vain — only  in  truth  and  reverence.  Third, 
He  commands  that  special  time  of  worship 
be  set  aside  for  Him  when  all  worldly  activi- 
ties may  cease  so  that  man  may  pay  Him  the 
homage  He  requests.  The  seven  other  com- 
mands deal  directly  with  man's  obligatlona 
while  here  on  earth  that  he  may  successfully 
carry  out  God's  wishes  that  in  so  doing  man 
may  merit  companionship  with  Him  after 
death.  In  a  short  analysis,  the  fourth  deals 
with  the  family,  home,  and  obedience  to 
proper  authority.  The  fifth  forbids  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  as  God  is  its  author.  The 
6th  and  9th  protect  the^anctity  of  the 
home  and  family  and  the  moral  standards  of 
living,  raising  the  home  family  life  and  each 
individual  to  the  coveted  position  of  strength 
for  the  Nation  and  for  God.  The  7th  and 
10th  protect  property  and  property  rights 
for  the  individual.  State,  and  Nation  against 
those  who  would  pilfer,  steal,  or  take  away 
the  lawful  Inheritance  of  the  citizen  to  the 
end  that  your  neighbor  may  be  deprived  of 
his  rightful  share  of  the  goods  which  God 
has  ordained  he  should  possess.  And.  the 
eighth  protects  the  character  and  integrity 
of  individuals. 

The  bUllon  or  more  people  In  this  world 
who  believe  in  Christianity  and  Hebrewism 
need  no  further  analysis  of  the  moral  law, 
and  the  other  billion  comprising  the  great 
religions  of  the  world,  such  as  Moham- 
medanism. Confucianism,  Arabism.  and  who 
worship  a  dlety,  also  follow  the  principle  of 
the  moral  code  and  have  written  into  their 
constitutions  of  government  in  almost  identi- 
cal language  that  beautiful  Golden  Rule: 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  xmto  you."  So  that  today  all  peoples  of 
the  world,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  percentage  of  supposed  atheistic  Com- 
munists, adopt  the  principles  of  the  moral 
law  in  their  rellglo\xs  philosophy  and  also 
in  the  wording  of  their  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment. Every  constitution  of  government 
and  all  civil  laws  in  every  clvUized  country 
of  the  world  have  \ased  the  moral  law  as  a 
basis  or  perfect  formula  for  man  to  obey 
and  follow.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of 
insanity  for  man  to  try  to  improve  upon  it, 
as  the  above  simple  analysis  shows  that  It 
is  a  Creator's  masterpiece. 

Now  we  have  reached  a  point,  I  believe. 
In  logical  reasoning  in  proving — 

(1)  God  created  this  universe  and  all  it 
contains; 

(2)  He  created  man  whose  soul  is  in  His 
ovra  likeness  and  made  him  heir  to  His 
kingdom; 

(3)  He  gave  man  a  free  will  and  a  set  of 
laws  to  be  his  gxUde  while  here  on  earth 
and  that  by  obeying  those  laws  he  may  earn 
for  himself  a  meritorious  reward  In  His  king- 
dom after  death; 

(4)  All  civil  laws  and  government  consti- 
tutions have  been  patterned  after  or  upon 
the  moral  law;  and 

(5)  That  its  perfection  has  remained  un- 
questioned and  unchallenged  for  those  thou- 
sands of  years. 

The  above  statement,  I  believe,  cannot  be 
legitimately  contradicted.  Heads  of  govern- 
ments of  the  great  majority  of  nations  wiU 
readily  acquiesce  that  it  is  a  true  analysU. 
that  they  believe  in  a  supernatural  power, 
that  the  moral  law  is  God's  law,  and  that 
they  deny  atheism.  Lawmakers  in  consti- 
tuted govemmentt  wUl  do  likewise  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  atheistic  dkrtatora— yet 
whose  subjecu  are  to  tbrtr  hmitm  true  be- 
lievers in  a  supernaMwia  iwiwet— toot  ara 
farced  by  matcrtal  iNrmr  to 
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We  hATe  had  3  great  wan  within  the  last 
S5  yean.  In  some  instances  within  our  life- 
time, each  supposedly  being  fought  for  J\i»- 
tice  and  equitable  treatment  for  all  people 
the  wortd  over.  We  stood  on  the  right  side. 
We  battled  for  Jxistice  and  the  moral  prin- 
ciple given  to  us  by  our  Creator  and  on 
both  occasions,  we  won.  We  crushed  the 
torcea  of  evil  because  Ood  saw  the  Justice  of 
our  cause.  Why  then  should  the  world  be  in 
its  present  dilemma?  Why  have  we  war 
Instead  of  peace?  Why  all  the  unrest,  8\if- 
fering,  revolutions?  Why  do  the  powerful 
nations  crush  the  weak  nations,  bringing 
poverty  and  privation  to  so  many  p>eople? 
The  answer  Is  all  embodied  in  a  few  words, 
disobedience  to  law  which  a  Creator  gave 
man  as  his  guide  but  which  a  vain  and  proud 
man  refuses  to  accept  or  obey. 

What  is  the  history  of  man.  to  whom 
Ood  gave  a  free  will  and  dominion  over  the 
beautifxil  things  He  created  fca-  him  on  this 
planet?  Traveling  back  through  the  pages 
of  history,  we  find  man  rebelling  against  his 
Creator's  laws  through  thousands  of  years. 
But  history  also  goes  to  prove  that  every  time 
a  leader  rebelled  against  the  law  which  his 
Master  gave  him — every  time  he  failed — 
not  perhaps  at  the  particular  occasion,  but 
ultimately  they  have  all  met  the  same  fate. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  history  also  shows 
every  crusade  leader  who  went  forth  to 
battle  for  principle,  honesty,  and  Justice  for 
the  people  asking  the  aid  and  blessing  of 
Ood  has  been  victorious  in  his  struggle. 

What  is  the  history  of  Chrtstlanity  and  also 
the  record  of  those  outside   the   Christian 
ftUth  whose  motto  has  been  the  application 
of  the  Golden  Rule  to  all  God's  children? 
Justice  has  been  a  winning  word  when  God 
sees  leaders  who  have  the  coiirage  and  the 
faith  to  emblason  it  on  their  banners.    Does 
history  record  any  crusader  for  Justice  that 
has.  although  the  price  paid  for  victory  may 
have    been   extremely   high,   gone   down   to 
defeat?     Did  Nero  defeat  the  Crusaders  for 
a  Christian  religion?     No.     Did  the  pagan 
hordes  with  all  the  power  which  a  material 
world  of  the  times  coxild  give  them  defeat 
the  Crusaders  of  old?    No.    Did  the  Norsemen 
defeat  the  poorly  equipped  army  of  Brian 
Boru  in  Srin?    Of  course  not.  because  Brian 
Boru  led  his  army,  holding  aloft  the  symbol 
of  Christianity,  the  Crucifix,  which  signifies 
Justice.     Similar  victories  can  be  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  race  as  well  as  the 
Asiatic  peoples  such  as  liCabatma  Ghandi  in 
India.    It  goes  to  prove  that  a  Creator  gave 
\u  a  law  that  Is  perfect  and  that  battling  for 
Its  application,  which  always  la  Jiistice,  can- 
not lose.     While  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  we  find  in  the  history  of  nations 
and  empires  through  the  past  2.000  years  the 
omnipotent   hand  of   God  becomes  plainly 
visible  in  the  destruction  of  the  powerful 
empires  who  have  forgotten  in  their  mad 
rush  for   power   that   the  imperative  com- 
mands or  laws  of  God  should  be  carried  out. 
Those  once  powerful  empires,  such  as  the 
Roman    Empire.    Turkish    Empire.    Spanish 
Empire.   Portuguese   Empire.   Austrian  Em- 
pire. Chinese  Empire.  German  Empire.  Japa- 
nese Empire,  and  the  British  Empire — every- 
one of  which  reached  the  pinnacle  of  power 
throiigh  conquest  and  subjugation  of  weaker 
nations,    have   gone   down   to   defeat,   have 
passed  into  oblivion  with  the  exception  of 
the  British  Empire.    What  more  proof  does 
any  person  need  to  convince  himself  that 
men  or  nations  who  ignore  or  disobey  the 
unchanging  law  of  God  must  pay  the  price 
through  the  Justice  of  a  Creator.    The  his- 
tory of  the  past  should  convince  little  man 
today  that  success  depends  upon  his  obedi- 
ence to  God's  irrefutable  law. 

After  World  War  I.  there  was  a  great  op- 
portunity to  have  a  universal  peace.  The 
victorious  and  the  vanquished  nations  could 
have  njet  at  a  conference  table  and  there 
applied  the  law  of  Justice  and  equality  to 
all.  They  failed  to  do  so.  Peoples  who  were 
prostrate  on  their  knees  begging  for  God's 
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1  elp  when  the  tide  at  battle  seemed  against 
t  bem  now  quickly  forgot  In  their  day  of 
t  riumph,  and  instead  of  a  spirit  of  brotherly 
1  )ve  they  helped  to  engender  hatred  by  the 
Inposition  of  almost  impossible  reparation 
tBrms,  sowing  the  seed  that  was  bound  to 
llossom  into  another  world  war.  History 
rtpeated  itself.  Victories  can  be  won  on  a 
listing  basis  only  In  accordance  with  Oodl 
e  verlastlng  and  Just  approval.  World  War  n 
vas  the  result.  Again  petition  to  God  for 
victory.  Again  after  terrific  sutfering,  right 
F  revailed  and  victory  was  on  the  side  of  Jus- 
t  ce.  But  man,  it  seems,  can  never  learn, 
aad  again  the  dealing  started.  The  strong 
nations  dictated.  The  little  nations  had  to 
V  alt  and  hope.  The  continued  battle  for 
sipremacy  did  not  cease  when  shooting 
s  lopped  even  with  the  establishment  of  the 
tnited  Nations.  The  big  boys  again  man- 
a  ;ed  to  get  veto  power  and  the  little  na- 
t  ons  would  have  to  wait  until  the  boundary 
li  aes  would  be  fixed  by  the  victorious  big 
HEttions.  God's  law  was  again  forgotten. 
E  quality  and  Justice  and  freedom  goes  out 
t;  le  window  and  the  same  battle  Is  on.  Un- 
f ( irtxuiately,  the  greed  for  power  in  the  hearts 
o '.  little  men  has  blinded  them  to  the  fact 
t  lat  "it  is  vain  to  build  a  house  unless  God 
b  jilds  it"  leaving  the  same  iiltimate  result 
o '  suffering,  chaos,  and  impending  ruin  fac- 
L  Lg  mankind  today.  What  is  wrong  with 
p  Liny  little  man  who  refuses  to  leam  that 
C  od  cannot  be  mocked? 

The  average  man  in  the  street  sees  the 
situation  and  condition  of  the  world  I  have 
ti  led  to  describe.  He  has  listened  to  orators, 
li  wmakers,  and  statesmen  tell  of  all  the 
pans  which  in  their  wisdom  they  have 
o:  fered  as  a  solution  for  an  Impending  catas- 
ti  ophe,  but  to  no  avail.  The  world  is  at 
tl  le  crossroads.  Who  has  the  solution?  Only 
Cod,  the  Creator  of  our  Universe  and  the 
fi  "St  Author  of  otu*  laws.  He  has  never  failed 
G  Is  people  in  the  past.  He  will  not  fall  xis 
n  7W  if  we  cease  to  be  hypocritical  and  accept 
Els  law  as  the  basis  for  world  peace. 

We  accept  and  believe  that  God  made  this 
u:  liverse,  that  He  created  man,  that  He  gave 
nan  a  code  of  laws  to  be  his  guide  in  the 
g(  iveming  of  his  life,  in  the  c^wration  of  busl- 
niiss,  and  in  the  conduction  of  government. 
Which  of  our  statesmen  will  deny  such  a 
b<  lief?  Which  of  our  statesmen  will  publicly 
st  \te  he  can  Improve  upon  such  a  law?  Then 
in  log\r  al  reasoning,  should  we  not  accept  the 
b<Bt,  and  not  insist  on  trying  to  be  self- 
suScient  when  we  know  and  believe  God  is 
ttie  author  of  life  and  death.  What  excuse 
hi  ve  we  in  rejecting  such  an  authority? 
Wiat  legitimate  excuse  has  the  United  Na- 
tions for  battling  over  Korea  when  the  rep- 
re  lentatlves  of  7S  nations  should  sit  down 
azd  apply  Jtistice  to  all  on  an  equitable 
be  sis? 

rhe  powerful  nations  have  no  more  right 
to  dictate  terms  than  have  the  small  and 
w<ak  nations.  It  should  be  Justice  for  all. 
Wiere  is  the  country  at  people  who  want 
more  than  Justice  and  equality?  We  do  not 
kxow  because  we  have  not  yet  suggested  to 
thnn  a  reqiiest  for  a  discussion  based  upon 
su:h  principles  for  all  the  people.  Why  not 
tr|  the  idea  of  the  big  and  small  and  medium 
nablons  all  together  to  consider  the  basic 
foimula  given  to  \u  by  a  divine  power  for 
inl  ernational  Justice. 

(3od  never  created  man  to  be  a  slave  any 
mere  than  He  created  man  to  be  a  dictator 
or  tjrrant.  If  we  believe  and  triist  in  God 
wtiy  cannot  we  uae  His  law  as  oiir  guide  in 
tho  United  Nations?  Do  you  think  He  will 
del  ert  us  if  we  accede  to  His  demands?  He 
who  holds  the  universe  in  the  palm  of  His 
ha:  Id,  and  will  give  us  the  help  and  strength 
we  need  to  return  the  world  to  sanlcy  and 
pel  ce  if  we  only  have  the  faith  and  courage 
to  nove  over  to  His  side  in  this  struggle.  Let 
us  be  really  sincere  and  be  truly  His  chll- 
dr€  n  and  give  our  all  in  applying  His  law  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world. 

]  t  is  almost  unbelievable  to  leam  that  the 
Un.ted  Nations  Assembly  whose  major  pur- 


pose Is  to  bring  peace  to  the  world  will  not 
ask  divine  blessings  and  guidance  on  their 
work  becaiise  a  few  atheists  are  members 
and  such  a  prayer  may  hurt  their  feelings. 
I  wonder  if  that  august  body  knows  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  represent  are  disappointed 
and  disgusted  by  such  a  lack  of  faith  and 
courage.  Remember,  statesmen,  there  are 
only  two  sides  to  this  question.  A  right  side 
and  wrong  side.  The  right  side  is  with  God 
and  with  whom  you  cannot  lose  If  you  are 
worthy  of  victory. 

What  the  world  needs  today  are  leaders 
who  have  coxurage  and  faith  in  a  Creator  and 
who  are  not  afraid  to  carry  that  faith  and 
courage  and  trust  to  the  fioor  of  Congress  to 
the  speaker's  rostrum  in  the  United  Nations 
and  who  are  prepared  to  ignore  the  sugges- 
tions of  weaklings  who  think  they  can  win 
by  dealing  and  resting  upon  the  false  Idea 
that  they  are  self-sulBclent  and  that  mate- 
rial force  Is  all  that  is  needed  to  reach  final 
victory. 

Is  there  anybody  left  who  will  grasp  that 
torch  and  tell  the  world  that  every  nation 
and  every  people  will  get  equal  Justice,  that 
ail  peoples  and  nations  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  of  planning  its  own  destiny  and 
Its  future,  that  the  day  of  armed  world  giants 
will  cease  and  the  law  that  an  all-wise 
Creator  gave  to  man  as  his  guide  on  this 
earth  will  once  more  form  the  true  basis  for 
lasting  world  peace  where  all  men  may  live  as 
brothers. 

I  know  that  a  suggestion  like  the  above 
will  be  termed  fantastic,  that  I  may  be  called 
a  fanatic,  and  that  such  an  idea  is  unwork- 
able and  silly  in  our  world  of  today.  Tet. 
these  same  critics  would  have  the  temerity 
to  say  they  believe  In  God  and  would  be  ter- 
ribly Insulted  If  it  was  even  siiggested  they 
were  atheistic. 

I  believe  as  already  stated  without  using 
weaaelly  words — without  claasical  quotations 
from  dusty  pages  or  legal  phrases.  I  have 
given  you  a  simple  analysis  of  why  the  world 
is  in  turmoil  and  I  have  offered  a  workable 
solution. 


Adelaide  Joluitoo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF  OHUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVIS 
Thursday,  July  2.  1953 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcokd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing poem  to  Adelaide  Johnson — 100 
years  old  September  1948— whose  sculp- 
tured monument  to  the  Pioneers  for 
Freedom  and  Equal  Rights  stands  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  It  depicts 
Lucretia  Mott.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  It  Is  done  in 
white  Carrara  marble,  executed  by  the 
artist  in  Italy,  and  received  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  po«n  is  by  Mary  Lindsay-Oliver, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  follows: 
Brave  spirit,  you — 
Who.  in  the  time  of  struggle, 
Held  high  the  lighted  beacon 
With  those  who  labored  hard 
To  overthrow  injustice 
To  womanhood.     You, 
While  lovingly  you  strove 
To  immortalize  the  women 
Who  pioneered  the  need 
Of  freedom  and  equality 
For  the  mothers  of  the  race. 


Tou.  who.  In  beauty 
Have  chiseled  noble  features. 
And  who  have  suffered  long. 
And   spoken,  and   compelled 
With  all  your  Inspired  art. 
And  emphasized  the  greatness 
Of  consecrated  lives 
In  lofty  contributions 
To  all  God's  humankind. 

What  have  we  given  you 
Who  loyally  served  our  cause? 
Youn  the  link  that  binds 
Can  ill  be  spared  when  passing 
Lest  the  great  chain  should  break 
And  efforts  of  those  years 
Of  struggle  be  forgotten. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act 

And  own  the  living  privilege 

To  find  the  way  to  keep 

Tour  dream  and  preclovis  legacy 

To  all  the  nations.     Let  lis, 

in  this  day  of  transit 

Prom  slavish,  selfish  yoke 

To  free  and  higher  living. 

Show  a  grateful  tribute 

To  nobleness  and  genius; 

You.  whose  hundred  years 

Served  us  welL 

Yea,  presto. 

Let  us  find  the  means 

To  preserve  the  place  you  bought 

And  earned  through  tireless  work 

To  house  the  enlightened  ones 

Your  hands  caressed. 

That  generations  coming 

May  call  you  blessed. 

You.  outliving  such  a  past 
Of  your  contemporary  workers. 
Have  capped  their  monument 
With  fadeless  laurel-leaves. 
Crowning  the  dawning  morrow 
Of  man's  emancipation 
And  equal  rights,  forever. 


SUtes  Rights  Not  Invoked 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVBS 
Thursday,  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  national  emergency  arises,  the 
humanitarian  instinct  of  the  individual 
rises  above  all  other  considerations.  We 
Members  of  Congress  recognize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  some  action.  Few 
of  us  even  hesitated  when  we  were  called 
upon  to  vote  for  aid  to  the  drought- 
stricken  Southwest.  However,  I  have 
noticed  that  m^ny  people,  including 
some  leading  citizens  in  my  district,  were 
not  in  complete  sympathy  with  my  vote. 
Recently,  I  have  received  much  corre- 
spondence on  this  program.  Most  of 
the  citizens  feel  that  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  should  be  assumed  by  the 
several  States  inasmuch  as  some  of  these 
States  have  been  very  critical  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention  and  controL 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Macoupin  County  Enquirer  of 
July  9  that  well  expresses  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  my  community: 

States  Rights  Not  Invoked 
In  Texas,  as  a  State  of  the  South,  they  are 
strong  for  States'  rights.     Texas  cattlemen, 
quite  a  spell  back,  went  to  Washington  and 


opposed  price  controls  on  beef;  let  the  Ind- 
eral Govenunent  keep  out  of  private  busi- 
ness, they  said — we  can  run  our  affairs  with- 
out this  interference.  Then  Texas  said  the 
same  thing  about  the  Giilf  of  Mexico;  they 
contended,  successfully,  that  the  sea  around 
it  is  not  American,  but  belongs  to  the  Coastal 
States. 

Consequently,  when  they  have  a  drought, 
it  seems  odd  that  their  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  their  objection  to  Federal  inter- 
ference didn't  rise  up  and  cause  them  to  say, 
"Well  take  care  of  this  thing;  it's  our  Job, 
and  not  the  Job  of  the  Federal  Government." 

But  no  Indeed.  Just  the  moment  things  go 
wrong  they  go  rushing  to  Washington,  and 
President  Eisenhower  calls  it  a  major  disaster 
area,  and  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  Benson 
becomes  the  great  White  Father  of  the 
stricken  district  and  the  Treasury  is  opened. 

There  Is  a  rule  for  all  this,  of  course,  as 
in  the  oil  case.  If  there  is  money  to  be  spent, 
as  on  the  Coast  Guard,  the  maintenance  of 
lighthouses,  and  so  on,  then  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government;  but  if 
there  is  money  to  be  obtained,  as  In  the  case 
of  offshore  oil,  then  the  Government  should 
keep  Its  hands  off. 

The  bankers  are  scared  to  make  loans,  they 
say;  cattle  are  being  rushed  to  the  market  at 
too  low  prices;  sand  has  covered  the  cotton- 
fields — this  is  a  challenge,  not  to  Texas  or 
local  government  or  individual  enterprise, 
but  the  bureaucrats  and  pollticans  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


Confress  Hat  the  Power  To  Provide  for 
Inspections  Under  Food  and  Dmf 
Act — ^An  Answer  to  Minority  Report  on 
H.  R.  5740,  Factory  Inspection  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NIW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  general  debate  today  on  H.  R. 
5740.  the  factory  inspection  bill,  that 
seeks  to  grant  the  powers  of  inspection  to 
the  Fedwal  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, reference  was  made  to  the  minority 
report  filed  by  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreign 
Commerce  that  challenges  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Congress  to  enact  such  an 
inspection  law,  although  the  purpose  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Act  is  admittedly  to 
protect  the  life  and  health  of  our  people. 

Realizing  that  the  time  remaining  for 
debate  is  very  brief  and  insufficient  to 
cover  as  fully  as  I  would  like  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  made  in  the  brief,  I  am 
taking  this  means  to  bring  my  views  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members  and  enable  them  to  see  how 
unwarranted  is  the  claim  made  in  the 
minority  report. 

The  minority  report  which  accompa- 
nies the  bill  H.  R.  5740  to  authorize  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  inspect  cer- 
tain factories  and  other  establishments, 
states  that  "there  is  a  substantial  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  may  grant  •  •  • 
the  inspection  authority  provided  by  the 
amended  bill";  and  that  "whether  there 
is  constitutional  authority  for  Federal 
inspection  as  provided  by  section  704  has 


not  been  established  with  respect  to  this 
or  any  other  Pederal  statute. " 

First,  the  minority  report  states  that 
the  statutes  in  appendix  A  are  not  com- 
parable to  section  704.  The  report  ha* 
foimd  a  distinction  in  each  of  the  36 
statutes.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
distinctions  foimd  are  distinctions  with- 
out a  difference.  The  minority  report 
appears  to  argue  that  Federal  officials 
may  inspect  meat-packing  plants,  but 
not  food-packing  plants.  They  may  in- 
spect plants  manufacturing  serums,  anti- 
toxins, medicines,  or  caustic  poisons,  but 
not  plants  manufacturing  drugs. 

In  others  words,  it  is  contended  that 
Congress  may  provide  for  inspections  of 
coal  mines,  banks,  defense  plants,  docks, 
distilleries,  warehouses  holding  cotton, 
grain,  or  agricultural  products,  plants 
producing  process  butter,  and  numerous 
other  establishments,  but  Congress  may 
not  provide  for  inspections  of  factories 
manufacturing  food,  drugs,  or  cosmetics. 

Second  the  minority  report  argues 
that  Congress  does  not  have  constitu- 
tional power  to  provide  for  inspections 
of  plants  under  section  704.  This  argu- 
ment has  three  branches,  as  follows: 

First.  Section  704  has  been  construed 
to  authorize  "fishing  expeditions"; 

Second.  The  power  to  conduct  inspec- 
tions is  reserved  to  the  States;  and 

Third.  Congress  has  no  power  to  pro- 
vide for  inspection  of  manufacturers. 

None  of  these  arguments  has  any 
validity.  The  precise  constitutional 
question  involved  in  H.  R.  5740  is  this: 
"Can  Congress  authorize  inspectors  to 
enter  and  inspect  a  factory  against  the 
will  of  the  owner  and  without  judicial 
process?" 

The  majority  has  answered  this  ques- 
tion, "Yes."    The  minority  disagrees. 

The  minority  report  discusses  "fish- 
ing expeditions"  conducted  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  It  hardly 
needs  stating  that  section  704  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  does  not 
authorize  "fishing  expeditions,"  and  the 
minority  report  does  not  contend  that  it 
does.     The  discussion  seems  irrelevant. 

The  minority  report  asserts  that  since 
the  Constitution  authorizes  States  to 
conduct  inspections.  Congress  has  no 
power  to  authorize  inspections.  The  re- 
port cites  or  quotes  several  cases  to  estab- 
lish the  point.  None  of  these  cases  is 
in  point,  and  only  two  sentences  of  dicta 
in  two  of  them  are  relevant  to  the  con- 
stitutional question. 

Neilson  against  Garza — quoted  on  page 
30 — is  not  in  point.  That  case  involved 
the  question  whether  a  Texas  statute, 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  hides  sold 
within  Texas,  was  outside  the  power  of 
the  State.  The  Court  held  that  the  stat- 
ute was  within  the  power  of  Texas,  say- 
ing gratuitously  "The  right  to  make  in- 
spection laws  is  not  granted  to  Congress." 

Patapsco  Guano  Co.  against  North 
Carolina— also  cited  on  page  30— is 
quoted  for  the  proposition  that  "Inspec- 
tion laws  are  not  in  themselves  regula- 
tions of  commerce."  This  case  involved 
the  same  legal  point  as  the  Neilson  case, 
and  arrived  at  the  same  decision. 

These  quoted  statements,  "The  right 
to  make  inspection  laws  is  not  granted 
to  Congress"  and  "Inspection  laws  are 
not  in  themselves  regulations  of  com- 
merce" are  contradicted  by  Chief  Justice 
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Bfarshall's  oi^nlon  In  Gibbons  against 
Ogden,  quoted  at  length  by  the  minority 
on  page  30  of  the  repeat.  The  quotation 
Is  Incomplete.  The  next  two  sentences 
of  the  opinion  foDow: 

If  the  legislative  power  of  the  TTnion  can 
reach  them  (inspection  laws,  among  others]. 
It  must  be  for  national  purpoees;  It  must  be 
where  the  power  Is  expressly  given  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  or  is  clearly  incidental  to  some 
power  which  is  expressly  given.    It  Is  ob- 
Tlous,  that  the  govemme7it  of  the  Union, 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  expre.  ?  powers,  that  for 
example,  of  regulating  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  States  may  use 
means  that  also  may  be  employed  by  a  State. 
In  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers; 
that,  for  example,  of  regulating  commerce 
within  the  State. 


Other  cases  cited  by  the  minority  ex- 
press the  same  view.  For  example,  the 
minority  quotes  Hamilton  against  Ken- 
tucky Distilleries  ti  Warehouse  Co.  for 
the  proposition  "that  the  United  States 
lacks  the  police  power,  and  that  this  was 
reserved  to  the  States  by  the  10th  amend- 
ment is  true."  The  next  sentence  of  that 
opinion  after  the  quoted  material  is  as 
follows: 

But  it  Is  nonetheless  true  that  when  the 
United  States  exerts  any  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Constitution  no  valid 
objection  can  be  based  upon  the  fact  that 
such  exercise  may  be  attended  by  the  same 
Incidents  which  attend  the  exercise  by  a 
State  of  its  police  power,  or  that  it  may  tend 
to  accomplish  a  similar  purpose. 

These  cases  show,  ts  does  Currin 
against  Wallace,  quoted  by  the  majority 
on  page  9,  that  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  Congress  may  adopt  means  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  States  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers.  In  other  words. 
Congress  may  authorize  inspections,  al- 
though the  States  may  also  authorize 
inspections. 

The  third  constitutional  point  raised 
by  the  minority  is  that  manufacture  is  a 
local  matter,  and  is  therefore  ouside  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate.  Carter 
against  Carter  Coal  Co.  is  cited.  That 
case  and  the  point  of  view  which  it  rep- 
resented has  long  been  repudiated  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Carter  Coal  case  held  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  regulate  condiUons 
of  employment  in  the  coal-mining  in- 
dustry, since  the  mining  of  coal  is  not 
interstate  commerce.    In  United  States 
V.  Darby  (312  U.  S.  100)  the  court  had 
before  it  the  question  whether  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
regulating    wages    was    constitutionaL 
The  court  agreed  that  manufacture  is  a 
local  matter,  but  held  that  if  manufac- 
ture affects  interstate  commerce.  Con- 
gress may  regulate  it.    The  Carter  Coal 
case  was  disposed  of  In  the  following 
language: 

So  far  as  Carter  ▼.  Carter  Coal  Co.  (aos 
V.  S.  238)  Is  inconsistent  with  this  conclu- 
sion. Its  doctrine  is  limited  in  principle  by 
Uie  decisions  under  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which  we  have 
cited  and  which  we  follow. 


UBcapIoyiBeBt  m  West  Vvginu  Coal 
Mnes 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 

OP  wxsT  vnczma 
XN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  Jidy  IS.  1953 

Mrs.  KEE.     Mr.   Speaker,  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is 
the  second  largest  coal -producing  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.    In  this  dis- 
trict we  have  more  than  32,000  men  who 
are  coal  miners,  representing  one-half 
of  all  the  families  in  my  district   At  the 
present  time,  at  least  12,000  of  these  coal 
miners    are    unemployed,    through    no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  in  addition,  sev- 
eral thousand  other  heads  of  families 
are  working  only  part  time.    The  major- 
ity of  this  latter  group  only  work  from  1 
to  2  days  per  week,  which  leaves  them 
technically  considered  as  employees  but 
without  sufficient  income  to  maintain 
minimum    living    conditions    for   their 
families.   The  result  how  is  that  we  have 
a  very  large  percentage  of  himgry  men, 
women,  and  children  in  West  Virginia 
who,  under  present  conditions,  face  a  fu- 
ture filled  with  despair.    In  short,  we  are 
at  this  time  In  the  midst  of  a  very  criti- 
cal depression  in  my  district,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  West  Virginia  and  in 
the  coal  areas  of  other  States.   This  con- 
dition has  been  caused  by  the  persistent 
and  substantial  increase  in  the  impwrta- 
tion  of  cheap  foreign  residual  fuel  oiL 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  un- 
healthy economic  situation  in  our  area  is 
growing  more  critical  by  the  day.  with 
mines  continuing  to  close  and  thousands 
of  unemployed  men  exhausting  their  mi- 
employment-compensation    benefits    as 
their  24  weeks'  eUgibility  period  comes  to 
a  close.    I  have  Just  learned  that  an* 
other  70  of  the  250-man  laboring  force 
at  one  of  our  mines  are  being  laid  ofT  this 
week,  another  of  the  many  sad  reports 
Jiat  have  been  coming  into  my  office 
:onstantly  since  coal  markets  on  the  east 
joast  have  been  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
residual-oil  importers. 

In  the  past  month  I  have  been  In  close 
»uch  with  local  and  district  representa- 
ives  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  an  effort 
o  obtain  surplus  foods  for  our  stricken 
I  !ommunities.        These      officials      are 
iilarmed  at  the  Increasing  destitution, 
I  md  they  join  with  other  welfare  work- 
ers in  hoping  that  something  will  soon 
-  done  to  make  it  possible  for  our  people 
return  to  theh-  jobs. 
Because  of  this  extreme  emergency, 
hich  has  been  caused  by  this  unfair 
petition.  I  here  and  now  make  the 
ingest  plea  I  know  how  to  make  to 
e  distinguished  Members  of  the  House 
Representatives  to  vote  for  the  bill— 


ees,  and  other  American  workers  an  op- 
portunity to  return  to  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  the  security  of 
our  country  by  enabling  the  coal  indus- 
try again  to  become  strong  and  ready  to 
serve  in  a  national  emergency. 
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Addresses  by  Miss  Saadra  M.  Hiskelly 
and  Miss  Patricia  Tkompsoa,  Retirinf 
Goveraor  aad  Goremor  of  tiie  Granite 
Girls  State 


The  minority  report  sta  -»  ♦hat  there 
Is  a  "substantial  question" '  aer  H  R. 
5740  is  consUtutional.  The  iUnority  re- 
port is  not  convincing  in  its  attempt  and 
utterly  fails  to  establish  this  "substan- 
tial questlon.- 


R.  5894,  called  the  Simpson  bill 

vhich  contahis  a  provision  to  establish 
a  fair  and  equitable  quota  limitation  on 
tie  Importation  of  residual-fuel  oil  In 
o  rder  that  we  may  aUevlate  the  very  un- 
fa ealthy  situation  now  prevailing  in  the 
c  mi  industry.  In  so  doing  we  will  give 
o  u:  deserving  miners,  ralhread  employ- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKP 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  MXW  HAMPSHIKX 

IN  THE  SENATS  OP  THl  UNTTSD  STATES 
Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion  annually  sponsors 
throughout  the  country  Girls  State  and 
Boys  State  programs  which  are  designed 
to  promote  t)etter  citizenship  saaoog 
the  young  people  of  America.  This  effort 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  giv- 
ing the  young  people  of  our  coimtry  a 
better  understanding  of  the  operation  of 
democracy,  and  it  also  allows  them  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  representa- 
tive government  similar  to  that  of  our 
Federal  system. 

I  have  received  two  very  excellent  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  retiring  and  in- 
coming governors  of  the  Girls  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  Both  these  messages 
are  filled  with  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity afforded  these  young  people 
by  the  American  Legion  to  gain  a  bet- 
ter imderstanding  of  how  democracy 
works. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  both  these 
addresses  are  worthy  of  reading  by  all 
of  us.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RzcotD  the  exaugural  address  by 
Miss  Sandra  M.  Biliskelly,  of  Keene,  N. 
H.,  retiring  governor  of  the  1952  Granite 
Girls  State,  and  the  Inaugural  address 
by  Miss  Patricia  Thompson,  of  Dover  N 
H.,  governor  of  the  1953  Granite  Girb 
State. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  follows: 
ExA0CTmAL   Addrms  or  th»   1952   Oovawos 

This  week  is  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
memorable  weeks  of  your  lives.     You  may 
not  realise  that  now.  but  In  the  years  to 
come  you  will  look  back  on  it  and  be  thank- 
ful you  were  one  of  the  lucky  ones  chosen 
to  attend  Granite  Girls  State.     Girls  State 
to  wonderful.    It  to  a  goal  every  girl  Btrtvee 
for,   yet   dcjesnt   quite  dare  hope  she   wlU 
attain.    Cv«7  one  of  you  wUl  get  a  lot  more 
out  of  It  than  Just  fact*  about  the  Govern- 
ment.   Girls  State  to  an  inspiration  not  only 
to  you  who  are  taking  part  in  It,  but  also 
to  thoee  who  realise  its  true  value.    When 
you   consider   the   fact   that   glrto   from  all 
over   the   State   are    meeting    together    and 
working  hard  with  one  purpose  In  mind— 
to   learn   more   about   our   Government   la 
order  to  become  better  informed  and  thus 
more   acUve   citlsens— it  to  truly   amaslng. 
Think  how  the  leader*  of  our  country  must 
reel  to  know  that  the  youth  of  America  are 
behind  them  in  their  struggle  toward  world 
peace.    For  girl*  not  only  in  New  Hampshire 


but  In  many  ottier  States  of  the  Katlon  ar* 
meeting  thto  summer  in  the  same  way. 
You've  *11  heard  the  saying.  "TTie  youth  of 
today  are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.**  lliat 
certainly  applies  here.  You  are  learning  how 
over  towns,  cities,  and  States  are  run.  Thus 
when  you  become  active  citizens  of  your 
communities  and  are  granted  the  privileges 
of  a  democracy,  you  will  be  able  to  put  into 
practice  the  knowledge  you  have  gained.  Be- 
catise  of  Girls  State  and  the  deep>er  under- 
standing It  to  giving  you  of  our  Government, 
you  will  be  able  to  vote  more  wisely  and  will 
be  able  to  make  our  land  an  even  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

When  you  return  to  your  homes  you  win 
probably  be  asked  many  times  J\ist  what 
Girl*  State  to  and  what  It  means  to  you. 
What  will  you  say?  WUl  you  tell  them  it  to 
a  place  where  girls  from  all  over  New  Hamp- 
shire meet  to  learn  more  about  the  Govern- 
ment? That  to  certainly  a  very  logical  an- 
swer. But  to  that  all  Glrto  State  to?  No,  It  to 
a  culmination  of  that  and  many  other 
things. 

Glrto  State  to  a  living  example  of  our  pre- 
cious freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of 
speech.  Many  faiths  are  working  together 
here  in  close  harmony.  Sunday  you  went  to 
the  church  of  your  choice  where  you  wor- 
shiped God  in  your  own  way.  And  yet  every 
day  as  you  read  your  Oirto  State  prayer  to- 
gether, aU  faiths  are  as  one.  By  the  end  of 
the  week  each  of  you  will  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  express  your  beliefs  in  pub- 
lic whUe  running  for  the  numerous  ofllces 
available.  But  you  are  also  free  to  dtocuas 
with  yotir  friends  at  any  time  how  you  feel 
about  the  matters  at  hand  without  any  fear 
whatsoever. 

Glrto  State  also  symbolises  the  four  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Honor  Society, 
even  scholarship,  as  you  wUl  see  Thiusday 
night  when  you  take  part  in  the  tasting 
program  which  has  been  prepared  for  yoa 
and  which  I  know  you  are  eagerly  antici- 
pating. Each  of  you  has  shown  high  char- 
«cter  and  evidences  of  leadership,  or  yoa 
would  not  have  been  chosen  to  attend  Glrto 
State.  But  when  you  think  of  leadership, 
remember  that  everyone  cannot  lead,  arid 
faithful  followers  are  vltaL  Also  remember 
that  though  some  may  be  elevated  for  a 
while,  they,  too,  must  retium  to  the  ranks. 
What  pertains  to  you  mostly,  though,  and 
to  really  the  heart  and  theme  of  Glrto  State. 
to  service.  You  glrto  here  are  only  a  very 
small  group  when  you  consider  the  number 
of  people  in  the  United  States  who  sho\ild 
know  and  understand  the  Government  the 
way  you  will  when  thto  week  to  over.  Thiu 
you  have  a  very  important  Job  to  do  when 
you  leave  here.  You  must  tell  others  what 
you  have  learned.  When  everyone  under- 
stands the  mechanics  of  our  Government 
there  will  be  peace.  The  Glrto  Staters  be- 
fore you  hsve  tried  to  carry  out  thto  chal- 
lenge, and  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  with  knowledge  comes  understanding. 
Tlito  to  shown  very  clearly  by  the  fact  that 
Glrto  State  to  growing  all  over  the  country. 
Here  in  New  Han^Mhire  alone  there  are  30 
more  girls  thto  year  taking  part  in  these  ac- 
tivities than  there  was  last  year.  If  you 
were  like  I  was  before  attending  Glrto  State, 
you  probably  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
politics  an<l  governmental  affairs.  As  far 
as  newspapers  were  concerned,  you  may  have 
glanced  at  the  headlines  and  a  Uttle  of  the 
Jiews  if  you  thought  it  might  concern  you, 
but  then  you  probably  turned  to  whatever 
else  Interes'^ed  you  the  most.  Scone  of  you 
may  have  glanced  at  the  editorial  page,  but 
I  doubt  it.  Remember,  though,  that  today's 
news  to  tomorrow's  htotory.  and  Glrto  State 
to  making  that  fact  really  come  alive. 

Thto  fall  you  will  be  seniors,  the  leaders 
of  your  school,  you  can  set  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample for  the  underclassmen  by  actively 
taking  part  In  civic  alTairs,  both  In  and  out 
of  school.  In  school  elections  you  can  work 
at  the  poUs  or  on  campaigns,  and  see  to  it 
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that  things  are  nm  tn  a  democratte  way; 
Many  of  you  wiU  take  part  in  Boys  and 
Glrto  Week  which  to  held  in  many  schools. 
And  ttiere  are  numerous  other  ways  in  which 
you  can  bring  -democracy  close  to  the  hearts 
of  those  around  you.  It  to  a  challenge  none 
of  you  can  overlook.  You  are  the  ones  who 
will  Influence  our  Government.  You  can 
either  make  or  break  it.  The  foUowing  poem 
really  expresses  thto  feeling: 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings 
And  clowns  that  caper  In  sawdust  rings 
And  common  folk  like  you  and  me. 
Are  builders  of  eternity? 

"To  each  to  given  a  bag  of  tooto, 
A  shapeless  mass,  and  a  book  of  rules 
And  each  must  make,  ere  life  to  flown, 
A  stumbling  block,  or  a  stepping  stone." 
Saninu  M.  Mibksllt. 

Imaugxjsal  Addkkss 

Guests,  advisers,  and  girts,  it  to  a  great 
honor  to  speak  to  you  today  as  Governor  of 
Granite  Glrto  State  of  1968.  It  to  atoo  quite 
a  surprise.  I  want  to  take  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  thank  everyone  for  their  wonderful 
support.  Without  it,  I  could  never  have 
succeeded.  All  the  advisers  have  been  won- 
derful They  have  done  a  lot  of  work  on  thto 
year's  Glrto  State  and  are  always  willing  to 
lend  a  hand.  Tuesday  night  at  the  rally  it 
was  so  inspiring  to  see  all  the  gtrto  cheertng 
together  for  their  parties  and  candidates.  It 
was  a  truly  great  rally.  A  lot  of  hard  work 
went  into  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Nationalists 
and  Federalists. 

All  these  glrto  being  together,  working  to- 
gether, and  having  tun  together,  seeou  to 
symbolize  something  signlficaoit.  If  thto 
group  of  150  glrto  can  and  will  come  together, 
glrto  of  many  religions  and  nationalitiea.  then 
perhaps  the  Influence  of  such  good  will  will 
spread — binding  together  first  the  commu- 
nities, towns,  and  cities,  next  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  then  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  lastly,  the  whole  world.  If 
everyone  to  pulling  together  In  a  boat  race, 
there  wUl  be  smooth  sailing.  If  we  all  pull 
together  for  one  common  purpose  In  the 
world,  democracy,  then  the  sailing,  so  to 
speak,  will  be  smooth  for  us.  atoo.  It  to 
something  to  work  for — something  that  can 
be  accompltohed.  After  thto  inspiring  week 
at  Glrto  State,  it  to  clear  to  see  the  prejudices 
and  racial  discriminations  we  sometimes 
have  toward  many  can  be  beat.  We  must 
win  over  thto  threat  that  to  endangering  all 
of  our  cherished  freedoms. 

Looking  back  over  tlito  week,  I  began  to 
think  of  all  the  freedoms  we  have  been  en- 
coxiraged  to  exercise  vrhile  here  at  Glrto  State. 
On  last  Sunday  all  of  the  glrto  and  advisers 
went  to  the  church  of  their  choice.  There 
they  were  able  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  It  to  so  important  that  we  are  allowed 
thto  freedom.  How  terrible  it  would  be  if 
we  were  told  whom  to  worship  and  how  to 
worship.  It  to  so  necessary  that  we  have 
spiritual  guidance  In  a  world  so  divided. 

Throughout  the  week  it  seemed  as  if 
most  everyone  used  their  power  of  speech 
quite  liberally.  This  was  proven  by  all  the 
spirited  speeches  made  by  the  girl  staters 
during  the  town  meetings,  the  general  as- 
sembly, the  house  of  representatives,  and 
the  senate.  Many  controversial  bllto  and  res- 
olutions were  brought  up  in  aU  sessions, 
and  each  was  discussed  from  all  angles.  How 
would  we  feel  if  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
say  how  we  felt  on  different  Issues?  There 
to  no  one  who  wants  to  be  told  what's  what 
and  let  It  go  at  that.  All  sides  of  a  matter 
must  be  reviewed.  The  freedom  of  speech 
to  a  precious  freedom.  Use  it  as  often  as 
possible. 

As  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Glrto 
State  new^aper  staff— I  suddenly  realised 
that  here  to  another  freedom  that  to  often 
taken  for  granted — the  freedom  of  press.  We 
are  publishing  a  newspapsr  tuU  of  liappeii>- 


ings  and  highlights  of  Girls  State.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  items  similar  to  the  ones 
we  are  using  would  never  be  publtohed — be- 
cause it  to  a  form  of  democracy.  Democracy 
to  what  we  make  it — let  us  make  something 
of  it. 

Although  these  freedoms  I  have  mentioned 
are  synonymovis  with  one  another.  Although 
without  one.  we  woxild  not  be  able  to  have 
the  others — ^the  freedom  of  being  allowed  to 
vote  for  whom  we  please,  by  secret  ballot  to 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  aU 
those  previously  stated.  On  Wednesday, 
when  the  balloting  for  the  Governor  of  1953 
Granite  Girto  State  was  declared  open — every 
Girl  Stat^  voted.  Ttiey  were  not  told  they 
had  to  vote — only  that  it  was  a  privi&ge  to 
do  so.  After  the  many  great  lectures  we 
have  heeuxl  during  the  week,  we  ourselves, 
realized  that  fact.  Each  one  of  us  proudly 
took  a  ballot  and  marked  on  it  our  choice 
for  Governor  and  councilmen.  No  one  wlU 
know  how  we  voted — that  again  to  one  at 
those  freedoms  very  few  ever  stop  to  con- 
sider. By  each  and  every  one  casting  a  ballot 
another  stepping  stone  has  been  set  into  ths 
path  that  leads  ua  into  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  Government  and  our  world. 

There  you  have  what  seems  to  be  the  four 
most  Important  freedoms  that  we  possess  to- 
day— ^freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  press,  and  the  freedom  of  votiftg. 
by  secret  ballot,  for  our  own  choice  of  can* 
didates.  Yes,  these  are  the  freedoms  we 
would  be  lost  without,  the  freedoms  we  must 
keep,  the  freedoms  that  we  should  and  must 
use.  Our  boys  ars  fighting  over  In  Korea  to- 
day so  that  we  might  keep  these  freedoms 
to  safeguard  democracy.  Is  it  right  for  us  to 
sit  back  and  let  them  die  for  the  standards 
of  true  greatness  we  have  to  maintain?  No. 
So  let  us  see  if  we  can  fight  for  freedom  in 
our  way.  here  at  home.  We  must'become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  if  we  fall  down  on  the 
Job'  of  building  democracy  and  keeping  oxa 
freedom  intact — then  an  undesirable  ideal 
will  come  into  extotenoe.  Let  us  pin  farces 
and  go  against  tlito  enemy  together. 

Granite  Glrto  State  to  a  true  path  toward 
democracy.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  here 
has  learned  much  that  wlU  stay  with  us 
always.  In  the  future,  we  wiU  be  more 
capable  of  making  the  right  decision.  Ws 
will  be  better  able  to  luiderstand  our  fellow 
men — ecnnethlng  so  important  in  aU  phases 
of  life.  I  am  very  grateful  for  aU  the  op* 
pcKtunities  given  to  me  while  at  Girto  Stats;. 
It  has  meant  so  much  and  wUl  continue  to 
renoaln  foremost  in  my  mind.  To  me,  Gran- 
ite Girto  State  seems  to  represent  aU  the  fins 
qualities  in  youth  today.  We  can  be  assured 
of  good  leadership  when  today's  youths  are 
tomcoTow's  leaders.  I  think  each  one  of  us 
here,  because  of  the  wonderful  training  we 
have  received.  wlU  be  able  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  and  leave  in  our  paths  a  light  to 
guide  tomorrow's  young  people.  Let  us  keep 
that  light  biimlng — waiting  for  the  next 
Girto  Staters  to  come  by  and  add  brightness 
to  that  light. 

Patsicu  Thoicfsok. 


Cost  of  Sendinc  Gift  Parcels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  ooNiirxcTicuT 
IN  THE  HOTTSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
find  myself  In  distinguished  company  in 
opposing  the  plan  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  increases  in  the  cost  of 
sending  gift  parcels  abroad. 
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As  a  portion  of  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  a  letter  to  the  editor.  New  York 
Times,  from  Rev.  Graham  R.  Hodges, 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Ticonderoga.  N.  Y.,  and  per- 
tinent portions  of  a  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject addressed  to  me  by  William  Mont- 
gomery Bennett,  president,  Medway  Plan 
Foundation,  and  a  resident  of  Woodbury, 
Conn. 

Mr.  Bennett  offers  a  practical  solution 
whereby  any  approved  raise  in  overseas 
parcel  rates  would  not  penalize  the 
senders  or.  in  a  more  specific  sense,  the 
recipients  of  such  parcels. 

Here  is  one  field  where  we  may  demon- 
strate the  openhearted  and  sincere  na- 
ture of  the  American  people  at  an  in- 
significant cost.  Let  VLS  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 
Cost  or  SncDiMo  Orrr  Pabctls 

To  the  EDiToa  or  thi  Nrw  Yokk  Tntis: 

The  foreign  parcel  post  rate  Increase  from 
14  cents  per  pound  to  45  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  32  cents  per  additional  pound, 
as  announced  June  19  by  Mr.  Summerfleld, 
seems  to  be  a  pennywlse,  pound  foolish  step. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  rates  now  In  effect 
seem  to  favor  foreign  countries  over  domestic 
receivers,  it  Is  also  true  that  gift  packages 
sent  by  Americans  to  relatives  overseas  and 
to  those  totally  unknown  to  them  have  been 
one  of  our  best  means  of  winning  and  keep- 
ing friends.  Gift  packages  of  soap,  socks, 
vitamins,  lard,  and  dried  soups  have  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  so  many  people  overseas. 
How  many  thousands  owe  not  only  physical 
life  but  also  their  faith  In  man  and  God  to 
•  gift  package  received  from  some  unknown 
American. 

Now,  to  balance  our  budget,  we  are  ndak- 
ing  it  virtually  Impossible,  by  this  rate  In- 
crease, for  Americans  to  send  packages  over- 
seas. Most  of  those  who  do  send  packages  are 
people  of  moderate  or  even  restricted  means. 
The  present  rate  of  14  cents  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  send  these  treasure  chests 
of  goodness  and  generosity.  The  new  rates, 
•s  announced,  will  pretty  well  dry  up  this 
channel  of  American  good  will. 

Are  there  no  values  but  the  dollar?  Let 
us  hope  that  Mr.  Summerfleld  will  reconsider 
and  thus  make  glad  milllona  of  Americans 
and  families  abroad. 

Gbarau  R.  Hodges. 

TrcoitsnOGA,  N.  Y.,  Jutu  24.  1953. 

Medwat  Plan 

PbtTNDATION  rOR  HXTMAN 

RxHABn.rrATiON  and  World  Pkack, 

Woodbury.  Conn..  July  13.  1953. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Patterson:  Under  the  new 
rates  a  narcel  of  food  or  clothing  sent  to  a 
refugee  ^  Prance  will  cost  the  compas- 
sionate American  sender  $4.80  Inste.ad  of  the 
existing  cost  of  $2.80 — at  least  I  am  so  In- 
formed. That  means  that  the  flow  of  per- 
sonal aid  to  such  refugees  will  almost  stop. 
And  those  war  victims  now  being  aided  by 
Individual  Americans  who  buy  relief  supplies 
out  of  their  own  pocket,  will  faU  back  on 
Federal  aid  provided  by  American  taxpayers. 

The  Medway  Plan  Foundation  has  sparked 
the  growing  campaign  to  seciire  individual 
"adopters"  or  "sponsors"  for  the  "hard-core" 
escapees,  deportees,  and  refugees  abroad.  In 
the  past  4  months  we  have  secured  Just 
over  2.000  such  sponsorships  and  the  project 
grows  in  importance  daily.  All  that  will  be 
wiped  out.  The  project  will  be  kUled  off 
because  of  prohibitive  postal  rates. 

Here  Is  the  way  out:  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment could  initiate  a  special  class  rate, 
keeping  the  present  rates  for  that  class  In 
effect,  to  cover  authentic  relief  shipments 
of  food,  used  clothing,  vitamins,  and  medi- 
cines:   all   such  shipments  in  this   special 
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my  every  good  wish  and  trusting  to 
that  something  will  be  done  along  the 
propose. 
BelUve  me, 
Palthfully, 

Wm.  MoWTOOitnT  BxmnrrT, 
I  resident,  Medtoay  Plan  Foundation. 
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be  plainly  marked:  "Unsolicited  gift 

Contents   as   follows: . 

opened  for  inspection." 


Our  G»iirtc  Is  Qear 


Wednesday,  July  15.  1953 


HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  address  by  Mr.  John  H.  Davis, 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora - 
whose  nomination  for  Assistant 
of  Agriculture  was  sent  to  the 
a  day  or  so  ago.  Mr.  Davis'  con- 
structive address  should  be  read  by  every 
Memi  er  of  Congress  who  is  interested  in 
agrici  [Itural  problems : 

I  si  icerely  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
meet  nrith  so  many  distinguished  represent- 
atives and  leaders  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  and  I  congratulate  yo\ir 
organ^atlon  on  its  70th  annual  convention, 
group  as  this  Is  a  vitally  Important 
element  In  the  agricultural  structure  of  our 
Not  only  have  you  accomplished 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  seed  trade,  but 
h  ive  demonstrated  your  willingness  to 
shoulc  er  responsibility  In  working  out  the 
problems  that  confront  both  your  Industry 
a  :rlculture  as  a  whole.  You  provide  a 
( sample  for  many  other  trade  assocla- 


we  Icome 


this  opportunity  to  be  with  you 

of  my  long  and  close  acquaintance 

William    Heckendorn,    yoiu'    executive 

As  some  of  you  know.  Bill  and  I 

Associated  together  In  the  same  office 

seteral  years. 

Department  of  Agrlculttire  generally 
fdund  the  seed  trade  very  cooperative, 
tqere  is  special  need  of  such  cooperation 
we  seek  to  work  out  the  programs 
policies  agriculture  needs  for  stability, 
and  economic  security.  Trade 
perform  valuable  services  for 
both  donsumers  and  producers  through  the 
educal  Ion,  promotion,  and  market  expansion 
work  t  Hat  is  an  Integral  part  of  their  business 
activit  ^, 

I  th(nk 
trade 
velopeti 
splrlte  i 
keting 
This  ia 
ers, 
and 
The 


good 
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you  will  agree  with  me  that  many 
issoclations  in  recent  years  have  de- 
a  broader  and  much  more  public- 
view  of  farm  production  and  mar- 
problems    than    they    formerly    had. 
good  for  all  concerned;  good  for  farm- 
for  consumers,  good  for  the  country, 
business  policy  for  the  trade  itself. 
American  people  have  a  well-deserved 
for    Ingenuity — intelligence — de- 
It  ts  time  for  us  to  make  full 
those  qualities  now  as  we  face  the 
building  the  foundations  for  a  more 
jrosperity  in  agriculture, 
folks  know  very  well  the  stake  you 
farm  prosperity  and  stability.    But 
perform  a  great  service  to  the  Na- 
using   your   Informational    sowces 
to  time  to  point  out  that  the  level 
prosperity  affects  the  economic  wel- 
all  Industry  and  all  labor.    We  could 
and  down  the  Main  Streets  of  this 
and  it  would  be  hard  for  us  to  find 
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a  single  business  establishment  that  is  not 
affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  level 
of  farm  prices  and  income. 

This  is  true  of  the  automobile  Indxistry, 
the  lumber  industry,  the  hardware  and  im- 
plement Industry,  the  oil  Industry.  It  is  true 
of  the  banker,  the  fvu-niture  dealer,  the  op- 
erator of  the  local  movie  house,  and  the 
small  town  barber. 

Whether  we  realize  It  or  not,  we  all  have 
a  considerable  economic  Interest  In  the  wel- 
fare of  American  agriculture. 

Since  we  have  this  close  economic  Inter- 
dependence— and  it  is  especially  direct  and 
close  for  the  seed  trade — it  is  necessary  for 
all  of  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
farm  problem  that  faces  us  today. 

By  way  of  Introduction,  may  I  remind  you 
that  I  am  part  of  an  administration  that 
has  come  into  power  pledged  to  reduce  bu- 
reaucracy and  increase  the  role  of  free  en- 
terprise In  our  economy — especially  in  agri- 
culture. In  the  light  of  this  commitment, 
I  want  to  discuss  farm  policy  and  farm  pro- 
grams— both  from  the  Inunedlate  and  long- 
time point  of  view. 

Turning  flrst  to  the  short-run  situation, 
we  flnd  certain  given  factors  which  must  be 
dealt  with  more  or  less  on  an  emergency 
basis. 

First,  we  have  In  our  agriculture  a  produc- 
tive capacity  that  Is  bigger  than  our  current 
needs.  Farm  output  per  man-hour  of  labor 
Is  now  the  greatest  In  history,  about  two 
times  that  of  20  years  ago.  Most  of  this  In- 
crease took  place  since  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  U.  It  Is  the  result  of  rapid  progress  la 
farm  mechanization  and  sharp  Increases  in 
yields  of  crops  and  livestock  due  to  wide- 
spread adoption  of  Improved  farming  prac- 
tices. The  great  expansion  In  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  vise  of  higher  yielding  seed  va- 
rieties, more  spraying  and  dusting  to  con- 
trol Insects  and  diseases,  and  Improved  feed- 
ing of  livestock  are  among  the  farm  prac- 
tices that  have  been  purposefully  employed 
to  boost  agrlctiltural  production  so  that  we 
could  meet  wartime  needs.  Our  total  agri- 
cultural output  was  boosted  by  at  least  a 
third  above  prewar  levels  and  this  was  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  our  wants. 

Today  our  productive  capacity,  which  was 
expanded  to  meet  war  and  emergency  needs, 
still  stands  at  a  record  level  despite  the  fact 
that  our  outlets,  particularly  foreign  mar- 
kets, have  been  shrinking.  Our  exports  now 
are  at  a  rate  about  one-third  below  1051-52. 
Cotton,  wheat  and  flour,  and  tobacco  have 
been  hardest  hit  In  this  drop.  For  the  first 
0  months  of  1952-53  the  value  of  our  cottoa 
exp>orts  was  down  57  percent  from  a  year  ago 
with  wheat  and  flour  off  32  percent,  and  to- 
bacco exports  down  20  percent.  This  lowered 
foreign  demand  for  our  farm  products  In  the 
present  marketing  year  Is  due  mainly  to  In- 
creased production  in  foreign  countries  and 
generally  larger  supplies  available  from  these 
sources  both  for  local  i.  ,e  and  export  shlp- 
ihent. 

Foreign  agricultural  production  has  been 
Improving  since  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  today  some  of  these  countries  are 
even  burdened  with  surpluses  for  which  they 
too  seek  a  market.  This  was  Inevitable  and 
as  it  was  happening  it  caUed  for  shifts  and 
adjustments  In  our  own  production.  In- 
stead, production  was  maintained  In  what 
virtually  amounted  to  the  pattern  that  had 
been  developed  to  meet  war  and  emergency 
needs.  In  fact,  acreage  and  marketing  con- 
trols which  by  law  should  have  been  invoked 
a  couple  of  yet^rs  ago,  were  waived,  with  the 
resviit  that  we  now  have  farm  products  piling 
up  and  being  stored  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
now  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  and  carry 
a  growing  siirplus  which  Is  being  tendered 
to  it  under  the  Government's  price-support 
program. 

A  second  given  factor  In  the  farm  problem 
Is  the  severe  price  squeeze  that  has  come 
upon  the  farmer  In  the  last  few  years.    Farm 
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commodity  prices  have  been  declining  while 
(arm  production  and  other  costs  have  been 
rising.  This  is  rapidly  reducing  net  farm 
Income.  The  purchasing  power  of  farm  In- 
come has  been  faUlng  off  almost  steadily 
since  1947  and  last  year  it  was  lower  than 
in  any  of  the  previous  10  years  except  1950. 
Dxirlng  the  World  War  n  period  and  the 
Korean  emergency  both  farm  costs  and  prices 
rose  as  the  result  of  inflation.  Today  most 
farm  costs  are  still  high  and  moom  of  them 
are  even  continuing  to  go  higher.  But  the 
level  of  farm  prices  has  been  going  down 
In  the  last  couple  of  years.  Farm  commodity 
prices  have  fallen  17  percent  from  their  peak 
In  1951  while  the  general  level  of  farm  costs 
has  dropped  off  only  S  percent  from  Its  high 
Ln  19&2.  Most  people,  even  many  farm  peo- 
ple, do  not  yet  realize  the  seriousness  of 
this  price-cost  squeeze  In  agriculture.  To- 
day, while  wages  and  some  prices  are  sUll 
on  the  rise,  the  farmer  Is  being  ^ard  hit  in 
terms  of  Income.  This  presents  a  most  seri- 
ous problem.  This  should  give  concern  to 
the  entire  country,  since  agriculture  cannot 
continue  long  in  a  depressed  position,  with- 
out lowering  the  level  of  prosperity  for  the 
Nation. 

A  third  given  factor  Is  the  farm  program 
legislation  In  its  present  form.  Our  exist- 
ing tools  for  c(»nbatlng  the  problem  of  farm 
commodity  surpluses  and  its  resulting  price- 
cost  squeeze  are  the  markets  available  to  ub 
buttressed  by  our  programs  (or  nonrecourse 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  marketing 
agreements,  and  orders,  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  and  so  fcnth. 

In  the  short  run  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
rely  heavily  uix>n  the  existing  farm  pro- 
grams. We  are  in  midstream  and  there  is 
no  time  now  to  change  horses.  In  fact,  our 
farm  programs  today  are  being  put  to  their 
most  severe  test.  At  no  time  during  the  past 
have  we  had  the  great  volxime  of  production 
and  the  piling  up  of  surpluses  at  as  fast  a 
rate  as  at  present.  It  wUl  be  the  harvest 
of  1954  at  the  eiirllest  that  will  reflect  the  use 
of  acreage  allotments.  In  the  meantime, 
the  incentive  Is  for  expanded  acres  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  corn,  and  other  basic  crops  as  a 
means  of  tralkUng  up  a  larger  base  at  the 
farm  leveL 

Therefore  It  Is  clear  that  in  the  short  run 
this  administration  must  tackle  the  farm 
problem  with  all  the  vigor  at  Its  command 
\ising  the  laws  now  on  the  books.  It  must 
be  our  goal  to  do  this  in  both  a  more  efficient 
and  a  more  adequate  manner  than  was  the 
case  under  the  previous  administration.  We 
must  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  the  farm- 
er's mind  as  to  our  intention  on  this  point. 
This  means  the  timely  announcement  ot 
programs.  Incentives  for  farm  storage,  in- 
centives for  the  construction  of  permanent- 
type  storage  facilities  where  they  are  needed, 
and  efficient  management  ot  stocks  so  as  to 
avoid  waste,  market  interference,  and  un- 
necessary carryover.  Granting  that  the 
present  farm  program  has  weaknesses,  cer- 
tainly this  is  no  time  to  hold  bade  and 
quibble  about  such  weaknesses.  This  is  a 
time  to  put  flrst  things  first.  This  Is  a  time 
for  action  in  order  to  make  price  supports 
effective  despite  the  shortcomings  ot  the 
tools  at  hand. 

This  Lb  a  time  for  action  by  farmers  as 
well  a&  Government.  The  price-support 
programs  are  available  along  with  other 
kinds  of  assistance  and,  untU  we  can  work 
out  something  better  and  more  effective,  we 
aim  to  make  them  serve  the  farmers  In  the 
best  way  possible.  With  the  big  crops  we 
have  in  prospect  this  year,  it  Is  important 
that  farmers  nxake  full  use  of  the  price- 
support  program  and  other  aids  already 
available  to  help  them  stretch  out  and  sta- 
bilize the  marketing  of  their  harvests 

Not  only  is  it  in  the  farmer's  interest  to 
make  as  effective  as  possible  the  existing 
farm  programs,  but  It  is  also  in  the  nationxU 
interest.  If  today  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  were  not  in  the  picture  sup- 


porting farm  prices,  can  anyone  doubt  that 
farm  prices  would  be  materially  below  their 
present  lev^?  In  the  absence  of  price  sup- 
ports that  are  now  being  carried  out  farm 
commodity  prices  most  certainly  would  be 
considerably  lower  than  what  they  are  to- 
day. And  if  this  were  true,  the  effect  on 
the  country  at  large  would  be  serious  in- 
deed, as  was  true  during  the  thirties. 

Now  is  a  time  that  demands  clear  thinking 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  farm  people  and 
all  those  who  are  Interested  In  the  well-being 
of  agrlculttire.  Now  Is  a  time  that  calls  for 
the  greatest  possible  teamwork  between  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  Government  to 
stabilize  farm  prices.  The  stakes  are  high 
In  terms  of  our  national  well-being.  The 
severest  test  ot  all  may  well  be  the  next  24 
months,  while  we  are  attempting  to  imple- 
ment legislation  to  adjust  production  more 
nearly  in  line  with  prospective  demand. 
This  may  weU  mean  drastic  acreage  and  mar- 
keting controls.  But  this  is  the  price  we 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  former 
years  in  not  making  necessary  adjustments 
and  not  utilizing  available  controls  when 
they  were  needed  1  and  2  years  ago. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  the  answer  to  the  Inune- 
dlate farm  problem  Is  to  put  into  full  gear 
the  farm  programs  that  now  exist  under 
legislation  already  on  the  books.  The  con- 
tinuing high  levels  of  farm  production  in 
the  face  of  decllnmg  requirements,  the  re- 
sulting accumulation  of  commodity  stocks, 
and  the  shortness  of  time  give  us  no  other 
choice  for  the  present. 

I  think  It  U  a  safe  l>et  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration wlU  close  its  flrst  year  in  office 
with  Government  more  deeply  In  the  farm 
picture  than  it  was  on  January  20.  1953 — 
this  despite  the  pledge  to  move  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  This,  of  oom-se,  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  not  tnrlng  to  carry  out 
the  piromiae  of  leas  government  and  more 
free  enterprise.  Rather,  it  means  we  are 
putting  flrst  things  first.  We  feel  that  It 
is  more  important  to  save  the  farmer  from 
ruinously  low  prices  than  to  take  time  out 
to  switch  farm  programs  now.  Farmers  are 
in  a  crisis  as  the  result  of  high  production 
goals,  ths  failure  to  facilitate  needed  ad- 
justments, and  the  waiver  of  acreage  con- 
trols during  past  years. 

In  brief,  we  must  go  full  speed  ahead  with 
the  present  programs,  even  though  tem- 
porarily It  means  more  Government  in  busi- 
ness In  order  that  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity later  to  revise  the  farm  program  to 
meet  agricultiire's  needs  and  to  fulfill  our 
pledge. 

Of  course,  even  In  the  short  nm  there  are 
opportunities  to  place  more  responslbUlty  on 
private  enterprise.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  where  this  Is  true,  it  should  be  done. 
It  Is  for  this  purpose  that  we  have  held 
some  score  of  conferences  with  prod\icer  and 
trade  representatives  to  review  present  pro- 
grams, commodity  by  commodity.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  had  the  services  ot  several 
consultants  who  have  been  brought  in  from 
private  business  for  special  assignments. 

So  much  fCM*  the  present  situation.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  longer  time  problems  of 
agriculture.  First,  we  must  decide  what 
kind  of  farm  economy  we  want  and  then 
build  our  farm  policy  to  lead  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Our  present  farm  programs  were  devel- 
oped during  the  thirties — a  period  of  de- 
pression. Today,  we  have  20  years  experi- 
ence with  these  programs.  They  have  been 
dynamic  years  for  agrlculttire  as  well  as  for 
other  industry.  We  need  to  look  back  over 
these  years  and  determine  where  we  can 
make  improvements.  Farm  programs,  like 
progress  Itself,  must  be  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion. We  must  never  be  satisfied  with  the 
present.  We  must  constantly  move  from 
where  we  are  to  something  better. 

The  real  deficiency  of  present  farm  pro- 
grams Is  tLat  the;  do  not  meet  the  needs  of 
the  ISSC*.    They  do  not  adequately  recog- 


nize the  shifts  in  production  which  need 
to  take  place  In  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
changing  requirements.  They  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  incentives  for  desirable  ad- 
justments and  progress.  They  do  not  pro- 
vide incentives  for  the  best  use  of  all  farm 
reso\ux:es.  They  do  not  adequately  relate 
production  with  demand.  They  do  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  incentive  for  progress  In  mar- 
keting. They  do  not  provide  Incentives  for 
building  strong  foreign  markets.  Most  im- 
portant, they  do  not  provide  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  earn  a  standard  of  living  eq\ua 
to  that  of  other  economic  groups  in  America. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  biggest 
agricultural  problem  we  face  In  this  coun- 
try  Is  learning  to  live  with  abundance.  This 
is  true.  The  very  great  Increase  In  output 
that  we  have  experienced  only  in  recent 
years  has  rightly  been  called  a  farming  revo- 
lution. It  was  brought  about  by  extensive 
mechanization,  by  the  application  of  sci- 
entlflc  and  technical  knowledge  and  skills, 
and  by  the  big  demand  during  the  war  and 
postwar  emergency  periods. 

Such  a  revolution  In  farming  is  not  re- 
versible. Farmers  will  never  willingly  give 
up  the  advances  in  technology  and  conven- 
ience they  have  made.  The  revolutionary 
changes  will  go  on.  Production  per  acre,  per 
animal,  and  per  man-ho\u-  will  continue  to 
rise.  Actually,  this  Is  an  economic  necessity. 
Tractors,  combines,  milking  machines,  and 
other  equipment  are  a  big  Investment  and 
a  large  overhead  cost.  They  are  economically 
feasible  only  in  an  abundantly  productive 
agriculture. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  Is  clear  that 
our  basic  problem  is  to  flnd  methods  and 
programs  that  will  permit  full  and  efficient 
use  of  our  great  agrlculttval  productive  ca- 
pacity by  channeling  the  output  of  food  and 
fiber  into  desirable  uses  and  outlets  for  bet- 
ter living.  By  doing  this  our  gain  Is  two- 
fold— we  maintain  fair  and  reasonably  stable 
{Vices  and  InoooM  for  farmers  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  better  products  and  value  to 
consumers. 

Today  we  have  so-called  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. Supplies  have  Increased  sharply  In 
many  Instances,  our  foreign  demand  for  farm 
products  has  receded,  and  farm  prices  have 
been  on  a  downward  trend  for  over  2  years. 
Tliese  are  serious  probl«ns  for  agriculture. 
Their  solution  will  require  major  adjust- 
ments on  the  farm  and  in  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  policies.  But  these  problems  are 
not  insurmountable.  Nor,  when  we  look  at 
them  from  the  longer  time  point  of  view, 
are  they  necessarUy  permanent.  In  our  con- 
cern over  the  situation  as  It  has  developed 
in  recent  years,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  per- 
spective for  the  longer  pull. 

This  country  is  stin  growing,  still  expand- 
ing in  the  requirements  for  food  and  fiber. 
We  now  have  a  population  totaling  150  mil- 
lion, reflecting  a  growth  which  has  been  one 
of  the  major  phenomena  In  world  history. 
Emrlng  the  last  decade  our  population  has 
increased  more  than  ever  before  In  a  10-year 
period,  and  prospects  are  for  continued  sub- 
stantial gains  in  the  years  ahead.  Conserva- 
tive estimates  of  the  probable  growth  in  our 
population  over  the  next  7  or  8  years  indi- 
cate a  further  increase  of  some  18  mlUion 
people.  Even  if  the  people  we  wUl  have  in 
our  country  in  1900  consume  food  and  other 
farm  products  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1952, 
we  would  then  be  consuming  9  percent  more 
farm  products  domestically  than  last  year. 

In  terms  of  specific  farm  producU,  the 
population  growth  In  prospect  by  1960  means 
about  2  bUllon  pounds  more  of  meat  than 
we  produced  and  consimied  last  year.  It 
would  also  mean  added  ccussumption  of  per- 
haps 500  million  doeen  eggs  and  an  extra 
1  billion  pounds  of  milk  solids.  We  wo\ild 
vise  10  million  more  tons  of  feed  grains  than 
we  consiuned  in  the  year  from  October  1951 
to  September  1952.  This  wovdd  be  alx>ut 
8  million  more  tons  of  feed  grains  than  we 
produced  in  1952.    And.  of  course,  we  also 
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would  be  conaumlng  greatly  increased  quan- 
tities of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  otber  prod- 
ucts. 

For  our  principal  export  products — cotton, 
wheat,  and  tobacco — the  Increases  in  o\ir 
population  and  the  resulting  expansion  in 
domestic  consumption  will  help  ease  some  of 
the  burden  of  possible  losses  In  export  out- 
lets. For  example,  at  1952  consumption  rates, 
we  would  consume  domestically  an  addi- 
tional eight  h\indred  thoiisand  or  nine  hiua- 
dred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  in  1960.  By 
no  means,  however,  can  our  domestic  mar- 
ket make  up  for  the  foreign  outlets  required 
by  our  major  export  crops.  But  with  the 
need  for  producing  more  food  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  meet  the  consumption  levels  of  the 
increasing  population  In  prospect  for  this 
country,  certain  shifts  and  adjiistments 
would  have  to  be  made  In  the  use  of  land  so 
as  to  bring  agriciiltural  output  more  nearly 
in  line  with  domestic  and  foreign  market 
requirements.  This  is  something  to  which 
we  must  look  forward  and  for  which  we  must 
plan  ahead  If  we  are  to  be  a\iie  of  meeting 
expanded  domestic  needs  for  varloiis  farm 
products. 

Altogether,  we  need  to  remember  that 
while  the  present  situation  is  one  of  supplies 
of  farm  products  generally  In  excess  of  our 
demands,  the  strong  growth  potential  of 
the  American  pKjpvilation  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  operating  in  favor  of  our 
farmers  and.  their  great  productive  capacity. 
ThU  growth  potential  is  operating  in  the 
direction  of  expanding  demands  for  farm 
products  and  over  the  longer  run  we  may 
well  outgrow  siirpl vises  as  a  serious  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  forge  ahead 
with  our  eyes  wide  open.  We  must  make 
the  program  machinery  we  now  have  do  its 
work  as  effectively  as  possible  in  order  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  moment.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  Jsuild  for  tomorrow  on 
the  basis  of  our  experience  of  the  past.  And 
In  this  process  of  making  necessary  Improve- 
ments and  building  stronger  and  more  ade- 
quate programs  for  the  future,  we  must 
continuously  safeguard  our  agriculture's 
great  capacity  to  produce.  This  we  can  and 
must  do  by  making  sure  that  farming  holds 
opportunities  and  Incentives  for  those  who 
are  earnestly  engaged  in  it.  In  this  connec- 
tion, some  objectives  are  worth  striving  for. 
The  farmer  should  have  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  an  income  comparable  to  that 
of  other  economic  groups  in  this  cotmtry. 
We  should  strive  to  maintain  the  dominance 
of  the  family-type  farm.  Agriculture  should 
constantly  strive  to  Increase  its  efficiency 
and  the  quality  of  its  products  as  a  basis 
lor  a  higher  income  and  an  Improved  stand- 
ard of  living.  Farmers  should  have  more 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  initiative  and 
their  self-reliance  with  less  dependence  on 
Oovemment.  The  key  to  this  is  to  devise  a 
mechanism  for  relating  farm  production  to 
market  demand. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  will  make  in- 
finitely more  progress  in  working  out  needed 
solutions  for  our  farm  problems  if  we  place 
the  chief  responsibility  for  relating  supply 
and  demand  on  private  enterprise  rather 
than  Government.  This  is  because  of  the 
greater  flexibility  of  private  enterprise  with 
respect  to  employment  and  wage  policies. 
Investment  policies,  greater  incentives  for 
efficiency  and  productivity,  greater  willing- 
ness to  adjust  to  new  conditions,  and  the 
resulting  greater  Incentives  and  opportuni- 
ties for  workers  to  develop  their  talents  and 
apply  them. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  enough  brain  power 
and  ingenuity  in  America  to  develop  the 
kind  of  programs  we  need — the  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  will  make  the  voluntary  process 
of  free  enterprise  work  with  Government 
being  assigned  its  proper  role  of  helping 
where  necessary  and  also  providing  adequate 
safeguards  for  stability.  Certainly  through 
the  right  kind  of  teamwork  on  the  part  of 
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operating  In  the  agricultural 
it  should  be  possible  to  devise  some 
for  protecting  farm  prices  and  farm 
at  fair  levels  without  the  Oovern- 
Bcquiring  huge  stocks  and  without  the 
of  annual  appropriations  by  Con- 
bo  make  up  staggering  losses  from  the 

of  surplus  products. 

tjhls  task  the  farmers,  the  private  trades 

agriculture,  and  our  great  research 

educational    institutions,    have    a   far 

role  to  play  than  does  Government. 

is  they,  not  Government,  who  have 

richest  experience  out  of  which  better 

can  be  forged.     Then,  too,  they  are 

resourceful  and  virile  and  less  hobbled 

and  bureaucracy. 

purpose  here  today  Is  not  to  present 

an    answer   to    the   farm    problem. 

It  Is  to  challenge  you  and  others  to 

l^nds  in  an  effort  to  find  more  adequate 

to  our  current  farm  problems  than 

we  now  have. 

enterprise  must  demonstrate  that 
prepared  to  assume  more  responsibility 
a   structure    that    will    play   a 
role  In  serving  the  purpose  of  farm 
Certainly,  this  Is  a  field  In  which 
associations  such  as  yours  can  play  a 
part.     Much   can    be   done   simply    by 
the  facts  of  the  situation  to  yo\ir 
and  through  them  to  the  public 
Just  in  passing,  I  want  to  pay 
to  the  trade  press  for  the  fair  and 
manner  in  which  they  generally  have 
agricultural  facts  to  their  readers. 
s  an  example  of  the  kind  of  coopera- 
1he  Nation  needs  to  solve  its  farm  and 
problems, 
a  wcK-d  to  those  advocates  of  greater 
on  private  enterprise,  and  I  am  one 
We  have  a  great  challenge  and  a 
opportimity  confronting  us.     The  only 
that  we  can  move  toward  less  govern- 
and  more  private  initiative  Is  for  prl- 
1)uslnes8  firms  to  start  building  a  more 
farm    market    structvire.     Leaders 
nanagers   must   look    beyond    the    effi- 
and  profits  of  their  own  particular 
and  also  concern  themselves  with  the 
of  how  we  can  effectively  relate  our 
production    to    our    demand, 
neans  planning  together  on  a  broader 
than  heretofore.     It  means  a  new  sense 
and  teamwork  among  firms 
businesses,  all  up  and  down  the 
Above   all,   after   the    planning   stage, 
mean  investing  new  capital   behind 
Ideas.     The  decision  to  have  more  prl- 
(  nterprlse  and  less  goveriunent  In  agrl- 
wlll  be  made  In  terms  of  action  and 
\^ords,  on  the  part  of  business  itself. 
,  let  me  point  out  that  the  very  essence 
enterprise  is  freedom  to  make  de- 
Private  enterprise  Is  voluntary  en- 
Otherwlse     there     is    compulsion, 
means  government  domination.    This 
{places  upon  private  enterprise  a  respon- 
as  well  as  a  great  opportunity  and 
to  move  forward  with  farmers  to 
the  farm  problem. 

years  ago,  when  the  groundwork 
farm  programs  was  being  forged, 
tkade   groups   serving   agricultvire    were 
helpful   as   they  might   have   been, 
of  them  put  so  much  of  their  effort 
opposing  the  idea  of  any  tjrpe  of  farm 
that  they  missed  their  chance  to 
a   constructive,    positive   role.     Today, 
the  situation  is  entirely  differ- 
All  groups  that  I  know  of  recognize  the 
lor  some  kind  of  farm  program  to  sup- 
iknd  stabilize  farm  prices  so  that  farm- 
have  a  fair  level  of  income.     I  find 
trade  groups  eager  to  have  a  hand  in 
to  build  something  better  and  more 
than  what  we  now  have.     Certain- 
organization  has  demonstrated  this 
In  a  fine  way. 
a  means  of  being  even  more  helpful, 
suggest  that  each  of  you  look  at  the 
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function  you  perform  from  the  farmer's 
viewpoint  as  well  as  your  own.  And  by  the 
same  token,  the  farmer  needs  to  consider 
your  problem  as  well  as  his  own.  Then,  you 
need  to  sit  down  together  and  think  the 
problems  through.  In  this  way  each  gains 
new  perspective.  This  is  necessary,  since 
your  functions  and  those  of  the  farmer  are 
a  part  of  the  same  whole.  In  this  way  we 
can  make  the  future  better  for  all.  If  there 
is  to  be  less  government  in  farm  programs, 
it  will  be  because  farmers  and  industry  and 
other  business  together  work  out  a  more 
adequate  solution  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Certainly,  it  must  never  mean  merely  scrap* 
ping  the  programs  we  now  have  without 
building  better  ones  and  thus  letting  our 
farm  economy  retrogress.  That  would  b« 
disastrous  for  all. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  stress  again  that  you. 
along  with  all  other  trade  groups  serving 
agrlcultiire^  have  a  great  responsibility  if 
you  really  want  less  government  in  farm 
programs.  Also,  in  this  respect,  you  have  a 
great  opportunity  in  terms  of  building  a 
dynamic  and  expanding  economy  for  the 
future.  Only  such  an  economy  can  provide 
the  basis  for  security  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  farm 
problem  is  your  problem,  too. 


Cotton  Quotas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  presently  considering  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced  to  alter  the 
formula  for  allocation  of  acreage  in  the 
event  cotton  quotas  become  necessary. 
By  this  legislation  I  seek  greater  rec- 
ognition of  California  production. 

Spokesmen  for  the  southern  Cotton 
Belt  area  have  from  time  to  time  im- 
plied that  they  have  the  only  small  cot- 
ton growers  in  the  United  States  and 
that  California  has  only  large  corpo- 
rate growers.  Furthermore,  they  say 
that  California's  high  production  per 
acre,  which  is  one  of  the  justifications 
for  recognition  quotawise  of  larger  Cali- 
fornia acreage,  is  declining  and  that 
they  want  to  save  us  from  the  fate  of 
reduction  of  soil  fertility  resulting  from 
overcropping  with  cotton.  This  alleged 
falling  production  is  cited  as  evidence 
of  such  overcropping. 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  which  is  an  effective  refu- 
tation of  these  allegations: 

Landotonerahip  data* 


Cali- 
fornia 

1«  South- 
em 

SUtos 

Number  reporting  on  survey 

Ownership  units: 

Under  30  acres. . „.......„„. 

1,478 

Pereent 
63 
26 
13 

8 

11,132 

Percent 
21 

30  to  139  ncres 

140  to  400  acres 

40 
25 

600  and  over ... _..... 

8 

1  From  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous 
6W.  1040. 
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YUld  per  aere  of  cotton  in  Cali/omia,           trend  is  not  stopped.    This  is  not  an  Ulu-  In  the  hospital.    When  the  soldiers  were  first 

IS43-52  *■                                     Bion.    These  studies  have  not  been  refuted  stationed    in    Belleville    Park    the    soldiers' 

Bales     either  by  the  Treasury  or  the  Stam  Com-  lounge  was  established.     And  at  the  siune 

jg^3 ._ . 1.2      mittee  and  we  are  continuing  to  worlc  with  time  two  blood   programs  have  been   kept 

jg^      IIIIII -  1. 1      ^>o^^  of  these  agencies  to  supply  any  addl-  going,  a  defense  blood  bank  for  the  boys  in 

1945        "IIII »_—.—— .  1. 1      tlonal  verifications  that  may  be  requested.  Korea  and  the  Essex  County  blood  bank  for 

jg.g            mil ■-.  l.S         I*  *■  most  desirable,  we  feel,  that  the  eco-  those  at  home. 

fg^-                 IIIIIII" 1.4      nomlcs  of  our  case  l>e  brought  again  to  your  All  of  these  achievements  are  a  matter  of 

zZ^                         11 i.a      attention.    It  is  our  desire  to  arm  you  with  history  and  Mr.  Aitken  can  be  Justly  proud 

1049                      "I"II 1-  3      *^*  pertinent  facts  so  that  we  may  continue  of  his  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross  and  this 

iQ'iO                              ' !•'      *°  deserve  your  most  encouraging  support.  15-year  period. 

iflSl  IIIIIIIIIIIIII-   1.8      Thousands  of  theater  men  throughout  the 

iQ^a IIIIIIIII—IIIZ  l.S      country,  as  well  as  those  in  your  State,  feel  —..—^^^^^^—— 

195J '        ^jjj,^  their  business  existence  hangs  in  the 

'  From  BAE  report..                                               balan^                                to  wire  or  call  me  E*»»'™  Newspaper  Recognixes  U.  N. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  the     J>«^  fn°  o°rSa«?"\ha?rar  ^TjZ  FaUnre 
USDA  and  the  BAE.     They  reflect  that     ^^  ^^^i^  appreciate  your  advice. 

California  has  an  infinitely  greater  per-  Respectfully,  . 

cent  of  small  land  ownerships  than  16                    ^         ^  Robekt  w.  cotn«,  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Southern  States.    They  reflect  no  trend                                            special  Counsel.  or 

of   decline   in   per-acre   production   in                      _^^^^^^^^  ||qjij  ||   |^  GROSS 

California.  *  ^;  ^^;^ 

— — — ^^^— ^                                          A  Basy  15  Years  .   in  the  house  op  representatives 

H.  R.  157.  Admissions  Ta.;  Mr.  Robert            extensio7S7 REMARKS  ''^""'^^'  Z'  "j  ''"         ,h 

W  CoTiie  Testifies                                                        of  Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mid- 

1 „^„    ^„.«««  „,   ..r^»..^.rv    .n  westerner  who  has  long  wondered  when 

,=..ranr,a«Tr>;777F»MARKS                    HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR.  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  will 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      .                                ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.j^  ^^  failure  of  the  United 

*"                        ,                TV  TOT  wnTTMH  n»  RFPRESHNTATTVES  Natlons,  it  was  heart- Warming  for  mc  to 

HON  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKi              ™  ^^  "°^''  °'  representatives  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  displayed  in  the 

nun.  ALrivtu  u.  oicmsii^iv.                         Thursday.  July  16. 1953  editorial  page  of  the  Walden   (N.  Y.) 

***  *"^  'J^!*^-,T.,...T.TTr»o            tutt  r»nnT>in     vir  Rn^akpr  it  Ls  A  de-  Citizen-Herald  on  July  2,  1953. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES           ^"^      .S^S'yili.  *^!^^itlJ  fL  You  Will  notice  that  the  newspaper 

---  rSes^^^Ts  r  t^e^iSevSi:  reSSX-rrsTer.To?Jd1e! 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker  under     chapter.  American  Red  Cross,  and  its  re-  'p^^^f  SijL'' ot  fh7  a  N.°  w  JSi 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Usted  below     tiding  chairman,  Mr.  B.  Thomas  Aitken.  Reserves   widespread   reading.    I   com- 

are  the  views  on  H.  R.  157.  as  expressed  by     j  heartUy  agree  with  Mr.  Heinzer  that  ^^^^  ^.j^g  newspaper  for  supporting  it. 

Robert  W.  Coyne,  special  counsel,  Coun-     ^^  Aitken  has  made  an  inestimable  con-  rj^^  Citizen-Herald  editorial  follows: 

cU  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc.,     tribution  during  his  busy  15  years  in  the  kissing  the  United  Nations  Goodbt 

of  New  York:                                                   cause  of  humanity.    I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  bitterly  disappointing  truce  now  being 

CoiiNciL  or  Motion  Pictum                         to   include   the  editorial  tribute  in  the  cooked  up  in  Korea  will  not  mean  the  end 

ORGANIZATIONS.  Inc.,                  Record.  of  tours  of  duty  by  American  Armed  Forces 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  July  15. 1953.                                  ^  g^^  15  yiASS  in  that  country.    A  continuing,  if  not  per- 

Hon.  ALFRED  D.  SiEMiNSK^                                                 imoortant  era  in  the  activities  of  the  petual  armed  guard  of  huge  proportions  wUl 

Ncu,  House  Office  Bum^                             Betlev  Kh^jL.  JmerfSTn^d  Cross,  came  b^  needed  to  protect  the  land  south  of  what- 

Washington,  D.  C.         °^               last  week  when  B  Thomas  Aitken  ever  border  Is  finally  selected.    To  the  north 

MT    D.A.     CoNO.ES.-aH     S™'''"^;, 4     ^nded  JTyi^r^  of^rv'^^^e^haTer.  when  of  that  line  there  wlU  be  Communist  hordes. 

group  of  theater  owners  in  your  State  have      "°°~,      ?lj^j^^  ^^  chairmanship  to  Martin  still  looking  for  a  kUl. 

requited  that  I  write  you  a  very  brief  m«-     ^"^'^^J*^^  SrlS  fr^^38  mitU  the  It  will  not  bring  victory  to  our  arms  or 

sage  concerning  H.  R.   157,  the  Mason  bill      Pjl^^^^^asbleS^XkedV  a  remarkable  those  of  any  or  all  the  members  of  the  United 

exempting   motion   picture   theaters,  which      ^^^^  ^'^y^lJ^Ir^  i^ ^^^ces     Prior  Nations.     This  has  not  been  a  war  In  the 

was  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Ways      gowto  o/^^f  JjJ^JPj'"^"^^^'^^^^  sense  that  victory  was  to  be  guerdon:  this  ha. 

and  Mean.  Committee  last  week.                          S.S-^  of  rS  Cr^TLrvlc^    But  in  1839.  been  a  holding  action,  and  a  costly  one  to 

Theater   owner,   are   encouraged   by   this     Pf°SJ^^;/br^  ofTorTd  vSr  n^n  Sirope  our  youth-wlth  more  than  25.000  already 

evidence  of  understanding  by  the  Congr«s     Jj^^^^  ^^^^^^^f  thrSapte^started  to  S^  slain.    The   United   NaUons  /or^'^es   w^l    be 

of   the   most   wrlou.   plight   In   which   the      *^^^**JtJ;'Se  formation  of  active  commit-  hard  pressed  to  make  any  part  of  the  Asiatic 

industry  finds  Itself.     The  closing  of  many     P^*^  ,^^^,ii„te?  "preparedness    and   relief,  world  believe  they  did  not  lose  fa«e  and  pres- 

thousands  of  theater,  in  the  past  6  year,  and      ^^'^rv^  iZi^R^CrL.  and  produc  tlge-somethlng  of  prime  importance  in  the 

the  present  rate  of  closings  of  eight  theaters      ""                       *  orlentel  mind. 

a  day.  have  created  a  situation  of  such  dls-      "o^.                                     chapter  added  com-  It  will  not  strengthen  the  United  Nation, 
tress  as  to  indicate  that  barring  relief  from         Af^  oTcamo  and  hospital  service,  nurs-  as  a  collective  force  for  waging  peace  and 
the    Federal    admissions    tax    this    session,     "'**^.Xr^fetysS?i?«   volunteer  spe-  halting  aggression.     In  fact,  it  stands  as  » 
theater  men  and  the  motion  picture  Indus-      ^g  ^JliSs  bSS^Ln^^^lI^.  and  num-  monument  to  one  of  the  most  d^mal  faUure. 
try  generally,  face  almort  certain  business     ^|~  ^"J'Tf'  "'"^  in  history  among  organized  nations. 
collapse.    The  elimination  of  the  admissions      tlon  "^r^^e^                 expansion   during  Mr.  The  other  day  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
tax  this  .e«lon  and  no  other  f«:tor  can  save         "  J,J»  aTrnTnlstrltl^  that    the    chapter  Representative  Gross,  of  Iowa,  pointed  out 
5,000  theater,  during  the  next  12  months     J^' Jf„° "    ^^"'^^^^^^^^^                         to  coordinate  that  the  United  Nation,  "died,  cowardly  and 
and  place  the  Industry  In  such  a  reasonable     ^°^P'°f^.^^Aj^it.M  Ignominiously.  when  a  member  nation,  Rus- 
proflt  position  a.  wlU  permit  It  to  survive      and  f^*  *^;^';f  i^^  cross  service  is  now  sla,  defiantly  shoved  Communist  Chlnatato 
a.id  to  compete  fairly  with  Its  competitor..       j^JJ^^^S'^  ^th  a  corps  of  about  250  the  Korean  war  and  furnUhed  her  arm^ 
Your  constituents  are  particularly  anxious      J*  °«^^  exclusive  of  500  fund  volunteers.  with  weapons,  »"??"«»•  »«dtralntog.      The 
that  I  point  out  to  you  that  relief  from  the     J?  ".^SirS^toa^ tremendous  effort  for  United  Nations  ^''l^^^^^y-,^!^*  ^  ^^^    " 
admissions  tax  wiU  In  no  way  cut  across     f"  r^  J  t°^  orim^Uy  our  own  people  right  a  luxurious  Tower  of  Babel,  a  glorified  de- 
President  BUenhower's  understandable  ob-      ^«  *f„°*^^^,fX  bating  society,  but  stUl  a  shelter  for  thoe. 
jectlve  of  revenue  maintenance.     Financial      ^%^°  7i^Xe%ervlce  groups  include  gray  who  would  do  evU  to  the  United  States 
studies  have  been  submitted  to  the  Treas-     ,  J'^^V.^hn  Hosnitri   soclaJ  welfare  aids.  In    the    current    issue    of    the    U.    8. 
ury  Department  and  the  Joint  committee  on     1«^^"  »*^^°  ^^1^  homr^rvi^  pr^^  News   &    World    Report,    the    distinguished 
Intern^  Revenue  (the  Stam  Committee),  in-     *^,°J^  °?  *r^°"antSn   moSr^rv^      political    thinker.    David    Lawrence,    asserU 
dlcatlng  that  the  repeal  of  this  tax  will  halt     f ^^^^^rii^lce^'uSS^d^  S?vlce,  and      that  the  United   NaUons  has  come   tx)   an 
the  downward  trend  of  industry  revenues     ^^^^-f^.^^^T'^^'^^                  ^'  humUiatlng  end  as  an  organization  designed 
for  the  past  5  years  and  will,  in  fact,  recoup     P'"2*'"^"°^  ^^l^/fiLnt  years  the  chapter      to  enforce   peace   in   the   world-killed   by 
for  the  Treasiiry  more  corporate  and  per-         ^^^^ J^lfS^t  oJSn,?  vlterai^'  Hos-      statesmen  faithlew  to  the  ideal,  they  had 
sonal  tax  dollar,  than  it  wlU  receive  from     J.^J^^gu  1^"  has  lOvolunteer.  wrvlng      once  professed, 
admissions  and  other  taxes  If  the  downward     pltal  Councu  ana  n«  xv 
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Mr.  Lawrence,  hanging  a  crepe  on  the 
U.  N..  expresses  hope  that  real  alliances 
among  normally  righteous  nations  may  now 
emerge  as  a  substitute  to  enforce  peace. 

It  Is  apparent  that  men  in  the  higher  eche- 
lons of  international  thinking  and  appraisal, 
have  kissed  ths  United  Nations  goodby. 
Its  tombstone  is  a  tower  of  shining  steel  and 
glass  on  New  York's  lower  East  River.  Its 
architecture  Impresses,  but  its  contents  and 
Inhabitants  don't. 

If  the  Korean  war  is  beginning  to  prove 
cne  thing,  it  is  that  the  United  Nations  Is 
dead  by  its  own  hand — a  suicide. 


realise   about    who   la   to    pay   tot   tbes* 

when  oil  money  may  not  be  available. 

are  careless  about  this  planning,  we 

»lace  burdens  on  our  children  that  wlU 

czushing.    Projects  that  may  seem  won- 

to  us  today  can  become  eyesores  in 

luture  if  we  do  not  plan  for  their  up- 


Home  Remedy,  Ezcess-Proits-Tax  Style 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIC  HOSMER 

or  CAurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSESTTAITVES 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who, 
like  myself,  had  full  three -fall  mental 
wrestling  match  with  themselves  on  the 
excessive-proflt«-tax  vote,  I  Insert  the 
following  editorial  entitled  "Pay  Your 
Own  Debts,"  which  appeared  in  the  July 
13  issue  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In- 
dependent newspaper.  It  should  help 
soothe  some  of  the  resultant  bruises: 

Somewhere  we  heard  a  talk  on  taxation 
and  one  phrase  seemed  especially  potent.  It 
was  "pay  ]rour  own  debts;  don't  leave  them 
for  your  kids."  Certainly  very  few  of  us 
would  willingly  leave  our  children  to  pay  off 
a  lot  of  personal  or  business  debts  contracted 
by  us.  And  yet,  many  people  want  us  to 
lower  taxes  now  and  let  the  national  debt 
Increase.  That  means  passing  on  the  costs  of 
today's  Qovemment  to  our  children  who  will 
•pay  them  later.  That  is  the  fundamental 
disagreement  between  President  Elsenhower 
and  Congressman  Dan  Rezd.  But  it  also 
applies  to  every  level  of  Government. 

When  a  city  or  State  votes  bonds  to  be 
paid  off  30  to  50  years  later  it  is  deferring 
the  repayment  of  money  It  Is  using  cur- 
rently. On  many  large  capital  investments 
such  as  schools,  harbors,  and  other  public 
Btructures.  it  is  reasonable  to  defer  these 
payments  orer  the  years,  beca\ise  they  will 
be  used  over  those  years.  But  where  we 
are  spending  money  for  armaments,  which 
■wUl  be  obsolete  a  3rear  or  so  ahead,  we  should 
pay  for  them  as  we  go.  Our  present  na- 
tional budget  is  almost  entirely  for  things 
that  win  be  used  up  In  a  few  years. 

The  danger  of  war,  that  makes  these  ez- 
penditiires  necessary,  also  brings  us  full 
employment,  overtime  and  spending  money, 
far  greater  in  volume  than  ever  before.  It 
Is  common  sense  that  we  pay  for  this  year's 
budget  from  those  earnings.  To  add  910 
billion  to  the  national  debt,  for  payment 
of  this  year's  expenditures,  Is  passing  the 
debt  on  to  our  kids.  Surely  it  Is  better 
that  we  keep  our  present  Income  and  cor- 
poration tax  structure  where  they  are  until 
governmental  expenditures  can  be  cut  to 
balance  the  budget. 

We  should  be  equally  realistic  In  our  plan- 
ning for  our  own  community.  We  are  now 
basking  In  the  sun  of  tldeland  oil  millions. 
It  seems  certain  we  will  be  allowed  to  use 
those  millions  for  varloiis  projects  through- 
out the  city.  It  means  new  parks,  art  cen- 
ters, auditorium,  marina  and  a  number  of 
other  projects.    But  we  are  not  being  very 
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all  look  forward  to  paying  less  taxes. 
]  Usenhower  has  promised  that  by  Jan- 
1  he  will  have  spending  cut  down  to 
a  tax  reduction  can  be  reasonably 
applied.  He  faces  heavy  opposition  to  this 
prog]  am  fr<  ja  some  Congressmen,  who  want 
to  bi  ag  about  tax  reduction  now.  But  the 
President  is  taking  the  sensible  and  covir- 
ageois  way.  He  deserves  the  support  of 
people.  The  people  must  be  willing 
:go  many  handouts  from  Government, 
must  support  the  President  in  his 
to  cut  expenses.  The  people  should 
y»  Ullng  to  pay  their  own  debts  as  they 
ai  d  not  pass  them  on  to  their  children  by 
incr<  asing  the  national  debt.    L.  A.  C. 


Nixon  ClMHce  Wue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

[ION.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAurcam* 
THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 


'.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appiart  in  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
WecLesda;.  July  8.  1953.  The  arUcle 
follows: 

fttxoK  Cbokx  Wisa 

Ml  :ch  go-d  could  result  from  a  decision  to 
send  Vice  President  NncoN  on  a  round-the- 
worljl  tour  as  a  representative  of  the  United 


Statis. 


It 
plan^ 
ing 


lor 


is  hoped  the  President  will  carry  out 
which  have  been  reported  In  the  mak- 
such  a  tour. 

of  the  major  needs  In  the  free  world 

better  understanding  between  friendly 

'xhe    Big    Three    Conference    this 

provides  an  example  of  a  plan  to  ac- 

]  )lish  this. 

a  visit  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
States  to  smaller  nations  of  the  world 
demonstrate  in  a  tangible  way  Amerl- 
Interest  In  Increasing  friendship.    This 
assist  the  United  States  In  retaining 
ronfldence  of  peoples  In  nations  where 
are  seeking  to  make  new  Inroads, 
man,  other  than  the  President.  Is  better 
to  represent  the  United  States  In 
with  other  world  leaders. 
Nixon  has  become  the  best  Informed 
of   the   President.     He   has   been   Mr. 
8  right  hand  In  working  on  all 
policy    questions.      He's    a    working 
President, 
three  key  conferences  In  the  White 
each  week  are  the  Cabinet,  Security 
and   congressional    liaison   gather- 
Mr.  NncoN  Is  one  of  the  few  to  partlcl- 
In  all  three.    And  in  the  absence  of  the 
.  he  presides. 
Vice  President  understands  fully  the 
's  thinking  on  domestic  and 
problems,  on  politics  and  on  non- 
matters.    When  he  talks  with  for- 
leaders,  he  can  do  so  with  authority. 
Nixon  has  the  ability  to  make  friends 
And  hi-  sincerity  Is  impressive.    He's 
likely  to  repeat  untimely  wisecracks  of 
Stevenson. 

favor  a  world  goodwill  tour  for  the 
President. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA'IIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  appearing  to- 
day in  the  Washington  Daily  News  which 
should  be  must  reading  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  thoughtful  citizens  con- 
cerned about  the  ruinous  cost  of  Federal 
fiscal  affairs: 

BALANCnfC   BUUUKIB 

Prance  Is  constitutionally  incapable  off 
balancing  its  budget  and  is  substituting 
American  aid  for  taxes,  according  to  a  staff 
report  published  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

This  will  not  be  news  to  anyone  who  has 
followed  the  recurrent  cabinet  crises  In 
France. 

But  the  French  could  not  misuse  o\ir  as- 
sistance in  this  manner  were  it  not  for  the 
lackadaisical  attitude  of  our  overseas  mis- 
sions. 

The  Mutual  Sect'rity  Agency,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  military  all  are  In  the 
giveaway  business,  and  one  and  all  appear  to 
be  constitutionally  incapable  of  saying  "No" 
to  any  request  for  money.  Congress  can  cor- 
rect thU  situation  by  regaining  control  of 
the  purse  strings  through  making  its  own 
allocations.  When  this  authority  is  dele- 
gated as  carelessly  as  It  has  been,  waste  and 
extravagance  are  inevitable. 

This  particular  committee  report  is  timely 
because  the  French  are  here  again  asking  for 
more  money  for  their  war  in  Indochina — 
and  hinting  that  they  may  quit  the  war  if 
they  dont  get  It. 

If  the  United  Stat^  oontinues  to  yield  to 
such  pressure  It  will  wind  up  where  every 
victim  of  blackmail  eventually  does,  nursing 
a  headache  and  with  an  empty  pocketbook. 

The  answer  to  France  should  be  an  em- 
phatic "No."  We  should  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  this  situation,  and  the 
only  way  to  stop  the  outflow  of  easy  money 
Is  to  start  shutting  off  the  pipelines. 

For  we  miist  consider  our  own  imbalance. 

If  France  is  constitutionally  unable  to  get 
a  balanced  budget,  we  seem  unable  to  get 
one  because  of  the  sheer  momentum  of  our 
spending  habits. 

In  20  of  the  last  23  years,  our  Government 
has  gone  in  the  hole.  One  reason  is  that  In 
nearly  all  those  years  no  genuine  effort  was 
made  to  get  out  of  the  hole.  Spending  has 
t>een  a  solution  to  any  and  all  problems.  It 
has  been  the  rage. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  made 
the  first  real  effort  to  even  outgo  with  income. 
Despite  this  effort,  it  has  made  so  smaU  a 
dent  In  spending  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
a  balanced  budget  for  another  2  years. 

Six  months  ago,  the  President  took  over  a 
Government  which  owes  more  than  $265  bil- 
lion, a  debt  It  Is  meeting  by  a  constant  se- 
qvtence  at  refinancing  and  re-refinancing—' 
while  steadily  losing  ground.  In  addition 
Mr.  Elsenhower  Inherited  $80  billion  In  au- 
thorized spending,  for  which  no  money  had 
been  appropriated,  let  alone  raised. 

Although  he  had  a  fresh  crew  and  an 
economy-minded  Congress,  the  main  result 
of  the  President's  strenuous  endeavor  has 
been  frustration. 

To  quote  Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  thoughtful  and  brainy  fcn-mer 
Congressman,  the  Federal  Government  has 


neither  a  "controllable  present  nor  a  pre- 
dictable future."  ^     ,,,    .    „ 

Governor  Herter  says  one  trouble  Is  Con- 
eress  has  lost  control  of  the  budget.  As  a 
step  toward  getting  It  back,  he  recommends 
enactment  of  a  bUl  by  Congressman  Cou- 
DEBT,  of  New  York.  This  bill  simply  provides 
that!  except  in  war  or  a  natl3nal  emergency 
declared  by  Congress,  Government  spending 
shall  not  exceed  Income. 

It  is  a  bill  to  outlaw  deficit  spending,  a  bill 
to  make  a  balanced  budget  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  a  blU  to  curb  Congress  as  well 
as  the  spending  bureaucracy.  UntU  some 
such  drastic  step  Is  taken,  the  unique  con- 
fusion which  now  besets  the  budget  makers 
Is  likely  to  go  on  unchecked. 

If  nothing  more,  such  a  law  would  serve 
abrupt  notice  on  aU  spenders.  In  and  out  of 
the  Government,  that  the  lush  days  are  done. 

A  balanced  budget  Is  not  Just  a  desirable 
something.  It  is  a  sane  way  of  running  the 
public's  business  and  the  means  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes. 

Deficit  spending  is  a  two-time  robber  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets.  It  InlUcts  excessive  tax- 
ation on  him,  and  it  hikes  the  prices  of 
everything  he  buys — because  it  Is  infla- 
tionary. 

The  Coudert  biU,  which  the  Hoxise  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will  have 
up  tomorrow,  la  a  first  and  crucial  step  to- 
ward regaining  control  of  the  budget  and 
ending  extravagance. 


President  Eisenhower  has  challenged  all 
Red  governments  to  prove  by  their  actions 
that  they  want  peace.  And  until  they  do, 
they  need  not  use  the  side-door  appM-oach 
by  comparing  the  birth  of  Communist  move- 
ments with  those  of  this  Republic 


Similarity  EBd$ 


The  Editor  Looks  at  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 

to  place  in  the  Rscoai)  an  editorial  which 

appeared  in  the  Ban  Diego  Union  of 

Tuesday.    July    7,    1953.      The    article 

follows: 

Sim  muoTT  Kniw 

In  his  address  at  Gettysburg,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  compared  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion and  that  of  the  American  colonists. 

The  comparison  answers  questions  which 
have  been  raised  recently  In  letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  Union  regarding  Red  China. 
"The  Conununlst  Idea,  like  our  own  In 
lT7e,  Is  revolutionary  and  has  great  appeal." 
the  Vice  President  opined. 

"Communism  offers  peace  and  prosperity 
and  equailtty  and  Justice  to  those  who  will 
listen.  But  there  the  similarity  ends."  he 
observed, 

"There  Is  rule  by  the  few  rather  than 
by  many.  There  Is  war,  not  peace,  and 
persecution  rather  than  equality  and  Jus- 
tice." 

Certainly  what  Mr.  NntoN  says  is  true. 
And  the  Idea  that  all  political  revolutions 
are  alike  Is  a  myth  the  CommunlBts  would 
like  the  world  to  believe. 

In  Russia,  the  oppression  fostered  by  com- 
n>unl8m  is  obvious  to  the  world.  But  the 
Reds  are  working  hard  to  make  the  Chinese 
Communists  look  like  fine  agrarian  reform- 
ers. 

The  Reds  In  China,  like  their  bosses  In 
Moscow,  are  dedicated  to  a  program  of  ag- 
gression. This  can  be  seen  with  the  activi- 
ties of  their  so-called  volunteers  In  Korea 
and  Indochina.  Red  China,  like  Red  Russia. 
Is  ruled  by  a  few.  rather  than  by  many. 
Equality  and  Justice  are  \inknown. 

To  Judge  a  government,  one  must  look 
at  Its  record.  Deeds,  not  words,  make  the 
difference. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES  JR. 

or  ALABAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Jackson  County  Sentinel, 
Scottsboro,  Ala.,  which  was  written  by 
the  editor,  Mr.  Parker  W.  Campbell.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  all  Members  to 
this  excellent  analysis  and  discussion  of 
the  present  world  situation: 

Thx  EDrroa  Looks  at  the  Wab 
The  world  picture  Is  the  most  confused 
right  now  that  It  has  been  since  the  start 
of  the  Korean  war.  The  people  of  the  free 
nations  are  being  buoyed  up  with  the  pros- 
pect of  two  happenings.  First,  it  is  believed 
a  truce  is  near  in  Korea,  and  second,  be- 
cause of  the  Russian  gang  cutting  one  an- 
other's throats.  It  looks  good  from  the  out- 
side, but  all  fingers  are  crossed,  and  es- 
pecially over  the  affairs  in  Russia. 

China  has  a  million  or  more  tough  soldiers 
and  If  they  cease  action  In  Korea  you  can 
expect  them  to  be  used  in  other  fields  of  ac- 
tivity. Red  China  has  been  too  victorious 
to  lay  down  the  sword  and  take  up  the 
plow.  The  trouble  with  Red  China  U  not 
at  an  end  In  my  view.  It  may  cool  down  a 
bit  and  even  die  out  in  Korea,  but  they  will 
hit  somewhere  else  If  the  Korean  war  is 
stopped. 

The  Rvissian  mess  Is  even  more  dangerous 
and  must  not  be  accepted  as  the  end  of  the 
Communist  and  hate-the-Unlted-States 
regime.  My  view  of  the  present  happening 
In  Russia  Is  one  different  from  any  I  have 
read  or  heard  expressed.  Shortly  before 
World  War  n  started.  Joe  Stalin  decided  he 
would  clean  out  all  possible  opposition  in 
his  army  and  armed  forces  as  well  as  his 
cabinet  and  official  household.  One  night 
he  had  13  members  of  his  16-member  cabinet 
arrested  and  shot  before  dawn  without  trial. 
The  Stalin  police  then  swept  through  Rus- 
sia and  liquidated  over  3.500  Russian  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  without  any  sort  of  trial. 
Just  because  they  were  thought  to  be  getting 
tired  of  Stalin's  rule. 

As  long  as  Stalin  lived,  after  that  bloody 
purge  and  unprecedented  murder  of  history, 
the  Army  was  deathly  afraid  of  Stalin  and 
his  police.  After  Stalin's  death  this  fear 
began  to  subside  and  I  believe  the  army  Is 
getting  set  to  take  over  Russia  and  shoot 
off  the  Government  police  known  as  com- 
missars. 

No  sensible  person  In  the  free  world  would 
accept  this  status  as  one  meaning  positive 
peace  It  could  be  that  the  very  fact  that 
leadership  Is  slipping  in  Russia  might  mean 
starting  a  war  against  the  outside  to  hold 
the  country  together.  Russia  has  been  Uain- 
ing  millions  of  men  and  spending  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  income  buUding  a  gi- 
gantic war  machine.  They  are  trigger  happy 
and  the  odds  are  even  at  least  that  they 
wUl  try  out  the  machine  If  they  figure  it  wUl 
gain  them  time. 


Free  Europe  Is  all  excite  oytr  Russia's 
peace  moves  and  the  Reds  can  name  about 
their  own  terms  on  any  deal.  The  Germans 
under  the  Russian  heel  have  been  acting  up 
and  supposedly  giving  the  Russians  trouble. 
The  Germans  are  still  the  same  old  Germans 
and  I  believe  every  German  dreams  of  mili- 
tary revival  and  power  again.  Russia  is 
afraid  of  Germany  and  they  should  be. 
Prance  is  afraid  of  Germany,  too,  as  well  as 
other  smaller  powers  that  felt  the  devastating 
blow  of  German  might  and  the  cruelty  of 
German  action.  But  Germany  Is  now  pow- 
erless and  the  Russians  can  chew  them  to 
pieces  If  they  desire  to  do  so.  But  Russia 
is  now  getting  too  much  out  of  German 
brains  and  resources  to .  destroy  it  with  a 
war.  It  Is  my  guess  the  next  Russian  move 
will  be  to  try  hard  to  get  some  sort  of  partner- 
ship with  Germany  and  then  Russia  would 
be  in  a  position  to  wage  a  real  and  terrible 
war. 

After  our  noble  efforts  in  Japan  as  victors 
we  are  getting  cussed  out  and  the  Jape  are 
busy  trying  to  get  lined  up  with  China  in 
a  business  way. 

The  world  pattern  is  not  clear  at  aU.  We 
are  doing  a  lot  of  rosy  wishful  thinking. 
Such  thinking  has  cost  us  dearly  In  the  past, 
and  It  could  do  the  same  In  the  future. 

The  Communist  and  unenlightened  world 
Is  now  accepting  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda that  the  Reds  won  the  Korean  war. 
and  we  are  begging  for  peace.  With  the 
signing  of  the  Korean  truce  the  Reds  get  a 
terrific  boost  in  the  places  where  they  are 
working  hard  to  take  over. 

The  Chinese  Reds  are  not  through  yet. 
They  got  stopped  but  not  defeated  in  Korea. 
A  "draw"  decision  rarely  settles  any- 
thing, there  Is  always  an  aftermath. 

The  one  thing  I  cannot  figure  out  is  how 
the  Russian  people  can  accept  their  govern- 
ment in  good  faith  when  the  Government 
suddenly  pops  up  and  stat.3  one  of  the  three 
top  bosses  is  a  traitor  and  crook.  If  the 
Government  was  so  dumb  as  to  let  such  a 
condition  develop,  it  Is  a  poor  kind  of  gov- 
enmient.  I  imagine  the  Russians  do  not 
know  what  to  think.  They  know  for  sure 
that  If  the  biggest  boss  can  take  the  second 
biggest  boss  out  and  shoot  him  that  they — 
the  common  man — might  be  shot  at  any 
sunrise,  with  or  without  cause.  Fear  has 
held  the  Russian  system  together,  and  fear 
could  also  cause  a  war.  Pear  rarely  brings 
peace  of  mind  or  peace  in  government. 

Frankly,  the  world  U  staggering .  along  a 
road  right  now  that  few  can  predict  any- 
thing. We  in  the  United  States  are  not  set- 
ting too  good  an  example  as  leaders,  as  we 
daUy  accuse  each  other  In  world  casts  of 
mud  and  charges  of  everything  Imaginable. 
Oh,  yes;  another  thing.  Red  China  will 
not  sign  the  truce,  therefore  will  not 
be  bound  by  it.  The  truce  wiU  be  signed. 
If  it  U,  by  Chinese  "volunteers"  and  North 
Korea.  And  officially  Red  China  has  never 
been  in  the  war  at  all.  Boy,  what  a  state  of 
affairs.  Then  Red  China  can  Immediately 
send  some  more  "volunteers"  to  other  places 
to  push  the  toUa  around,  and  herself  escape 
bombing  and  the  homeland  destruction. 

Still  the  greatest  puzzle  of  all  to  me  Is 
that  the  free  world  over  and  over  states  that 
you  cannot  beUeve  a  word  the  Reds  say,  and 
that  their  word  Is  positively  not  any  good, 
yet  down  In  Korea  we  are  hanging  breath- 
less on  what  the  Reds  promise  Just  lUce  it 
was  Bible  truth  to  the  utmost.  The  writer 
still  does  not  beUeve  any  Communist  any 
time  any  place  about  anything.  Their  doc- 
trine teaches  that  lying  and  deceit  >«  t^« 
proper  way  to  gains  and  victories.  Thats 
the  only  part  about  them  I  believe,  that  they 
follow  their  doctrine  where  it  benefits  them. 
Rhee.  President  of  Korea.  U  being  cussed 
by  his  allies  for  his  attitude.  Rhee  happens 
to  know  the  Reds,  and  he  has  no  f^^^  ^ 
their  promise  or  word- 
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Thurtday,  Jvly  16, 1953 

lir.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  S];>eaker,  amoncr 
the  other  vital  matters  upon  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  be  of  help  during  this 
session  oT  Congress  was  a  request  that  I 
support  a  revision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  include  diaper  service 
as  a  tax  deductible  medical  expense. 
This  Issue,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  realize,  is  fraught  with 
possible  complications.  There  are  a 
great  many  loose  ends  which  must  be 
pinned  down  before  everything  comes 
out  all  right.  However,  I  am  now  in- 
formed that  our  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Davis  1  has  recently  introduced  a  bill, 
H.  R.  5502,  which,  if  passed,  will  clean  the 
aituation  up. 

In  order  that  members  of  the  Wasrs 
and  Means  Committee,  who  now  have 
this  bill  before  them,  may  better  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  'Jie  function 
the  bill  is  intended  to  further,  I  now 
Include  in  the  Rkcoro  a  letter  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  Mr.  Andrew  Cole, 
who  operates  a  Dy-Dee  Wash  service  in 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Cole's  letter  aptly 
explores  and  explains  the  pertinent  facts 
of  life  as  they  apply  to  the  medical 
value  of  antiseptic  diapers,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  prove  as  educational  to 
many  others  as  it  has  been  to  me: 

San  Pkakcisco's 
plonxeh  dupsk  bxstick. 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  June  19,  1953. 
Hon.  JoHK  P.  Shxixet, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  Dkai  Mft.  Shkllxt:  Tou  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  me  and  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Diaper  Services  of  which  we  are 
the  member  In  the  Bay  Area.  The  report 
from  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  the 
status  of  diaper  service  has  been  used  as  a 
l>asls  for  argiunent  by  oiu  Washington  repre- 
■entatlves  before  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Moet  parents,  I  think,  would  disagree  with 
the  Treasiiry  Depcu-tment  when  they  state 
that  "diapers  constitute  a  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary clothing  for  normal,  healthy  Infants." 
Luther,  let  us  say  that  diapers  are  the  best 
means  devised  so  far  to  meet  the  Infant's 
physiological  Inability  to  control  Its  excre- 
tions. Pertinent  to  this,  we  know  that  when 
an  adult  Is  so  xinfortunate  as  to  lose  control 
of  these  functions,  special  appliances  are 
required  and  are  certainly  included  within 
the  present  section  of  the  code  which  con- 
templates "amounts  paid  •  •  •  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  any  siructure  or  function 
of  the  body." 

Inasmuch  aa  diapers  are  discontinued 
when  the  infant  achieves  bathroom  control, 
and  there  Is  therefore  no  longer  any  medi- 
cal problem  of  either  preventing  or  curing 
diaper  rash.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  xise  of 
our  antiseptic  diapers  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  postnatal  medical  care. 

Consider  that  moet  parents  are  In  that 
stage  of  their  economic  development  where 
their  present  Income  is  lower  than  may  be 
expected  Uter  on.  When  a  baby  Is  bom. 
they  face  heavy  hoqrttal  and  doctor  bills. 
Any  tax  relief  coming  at  this  time  will  be  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them.     To  effect  this 


for 


'.,  Congressman  Davis  of  Tennessee  In- 

jced  a  bill  on  June  a  under  the  number 

%.  5603  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 

so  It  wUl  state  clearly  that  the  term 

care"  includes  amounts  paid  for 

ant^eptlc  dxaper  service.    I  respectfully  rec- 

that  you  give  this  bill  yoiir  support. 

you  again  for  your  past  favors  and 

your  Interest  In  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yoiira. 

Ansucw  M.  Colx. 
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Thursday,  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dei  t.  on  Sunday.  July  12,  the  traditional 
Stste  day  service  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Chapel.  Valley  Forge. 
Pa  ,  was  dedicated  to  the  State  of  Texas. 
'  "he  speaker  at  this  Texas  day  service 
wa  (  a  well-known  and  beloved  Texas 
gei  itleman.  the  Honorable  James  E.  Kil- 
dav,  of  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  EZilday.  who  is  affiliated  with  the 
De  }artment  of  Justice  in  Washington 
an  I  who  is  a  brother  of  Congressman 
Pa'o.  J.  KiLDAT,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Mc  mbers  of  the  Texas  delegation  in  the 
Hciise  of  Representatives,  delivered  an 
elojuent  and  inspiring  speech. 

:  n  order  that  the  Senators  cnay  have 
th4  benefit  not  only  of  Mr.  Kilday's  abil- 
ity as  a  speaker  but  also  of  his  deep- 
sea  ted  knowledge  of  history,  I  ask  unani- 
mc  us  consent  that  the  text  of  his  address 
be  }rinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
'  Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  [follows: 

am  deeply  grateful  far  the  kindness  and 
grafcloiisness  of  your  welcome  to  me  here 
todJEiy. 

bring  you  greetings  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Honorable  Allan  Shivers,  and  I 
for  him  his  deep  regrets  over  his  in- 
ability to  meet  in  fellowship  with  you  while 
hoi  or  Is  done  at  this  Texas  Day  service.  I 
humble  in  the  presence  of  the  Oovemor's 
ess  and  generosity  in  selecting  me  to 
here  on  this  hallowed  ground  today 
lis  stead  and  place. 
H  Tierever  I  go  people  ask  "Ptom  what  part 
'  Texas  are  you?"  a  natural  question  since 
is  so  large.  If  any  of  you  are  asking 
question  my  reply  is  that  unlike  our 
Oovernor,  who  is  a  southeast  Texan,  I 
a  southwest  Texan,  born  in  the  cow  coun- 
of  Uvalde  County  which  Is  known  for  its 
salty  citizen,  John  Nance  Gamer, 
l^bether  from  north,  south,  east  or  west  in 
or  In  ovx  magnificent  country,  one 
shoiild  enter  this  shrine  in  a  spirit  of  prayer, 
ere  is  no  American  with  soul  so  dead 
he  coiild  stand  either  here  on  this  con- 
ground  or  at  Mount  Vernon  wlth- 
utterlng  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
dedicated  life  and  the  world-shaking 
and  benefactions  of  George 
With  humility  and  contrition 
God  for  the  life  of  George  Washing- 
and  with  humility  and  contrition  I  pray 
the  soxil  of  George  Washington,  who  bore 
earthly  travail  hne  with  patience  and 
coxiiage.  and  who  was  the  God-fearing  bene- 
f  act  or  of  all  men  of  all  times.  especiaUy  of 
tho  e  who  were  and  are  poor  and  weak  in 
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spirit  from  suffering  tha  yoke  of  tyranny, 
may  have  his  name  written  in  the  book  of 
everlasting  life.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 
May  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 

Texas  and  Pennsylvania  are  far  apart  on 
the  map  but  they  are  very  close  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

Men  suffered  and  died  at  Valley  Porge  to 
make  America  a  nation.  Men  s\iffered  and 
died  at  the  Alamo  in  San  Antonio  to  make 
Texas  a  nation,  and  Texans  know  and  are 
.not  permitted  to  forget  that  at  least  3  and 
possibly  0  Pennsylvanians  were  among  those 
who  paid  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
In  the  Alamo. 

Texans  are  keenly  aware  that  out  great 
President,  Dwight  D.  Eisenliower,  who.  like 
George  Washington,  succeeds  in  pulling  men 
of  different  persuasions  together  In  the  cause 
of  human  dignity  and  freedom  for  all  men. 
was  born  in  Texas  and  is  now  a  freeholder 
near  Gettysbiirg. 

Texans  remember  that  yo\ir  own  useful 
citizen,  John  G.  (Jack)  Pew.  was  bom  at 
Beaxunont.  Tex. 

Texans  are  presently  deeply  interested  in 
oil,  but  a  Texan  did  not  make  the  initial 
discovery  of  oil  in  America,  nor  was  it  made 
on  Texas  land.  Your  own  Col.  Edwin  U. 
Drake  made  the  first  discovery  at  the  point 
where  Titus viUe,  Pa.,  is  now  located:  but 
this  Initial  discovery  so  activated  the  Texans 
as  to  Influence  a  discovery  at  Spindletop  near 
Beaumont,  Tex. 

Dr.  Pleasant  W.  Kittrell,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  ot  Pennsylvania,  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Texan.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Texas  Legislature.  As  such  he  wrote 
and  pushed  a  bill  establishing  the  University 
of  Texas.  The  bill  provided  for  the  setting 
aside  of  vast  acreages  of  land  of  which  Texas 
possessed  a  surplus,  the  proceeds  of  which 
wo\ild  accrue  to  the  public  schools  of  Texas, 
including  the  State  university. 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  the  bill. 
Dr.  Klttrell.  this  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  predicted  that  in  years  to 
come  the  lands  he  sought  to  dedicate  to  edu- 
cation wo\Ud  produce  vast  quantities  of 
minerals,  including  oil  and  gas. 

Mind  you,  he  was  saying  this  not  very  long 
after  the  initial  discovery  of  oil  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania. His  dream  has  been  realized.  Oil 
has  been  discovered  on  those  lands.  Millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  In  royalties  have 
poured  into  the  public-school  fund  In  recent 
decades. 

Speaking  for  the  Governor  of  Texas  and 
on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Texas 
youths,  I  give  this  belated  expression  of 
thanks  to  Pennsylvania  for  Dr.  Klttrell. 

George  M.  Dallas,  a  Pennsylvanian,  Is  the 
man  for  whom  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  named.  Texas 
Is  forever  indebted  to  him. 

At  first  tlve  United  States  Congress  acted 
like  it  did  not  want  Texas  in  the  Union. 
But  there  was  a  presidential  campaign.  One 
of  the  candidates  for  the  presidency  was 
Polk,  who  ran  on  a  ticket  with  George  M. 
Dallas,  who  was  the  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  slogan  was  "Polk  and  Texas." 
They  were  elected  and  Texas  entered  the 
Union. 

Texas  thanks  you  for  George  M.  Dallas  who 
fought  successfully  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

I  recall  that,  in  1863  at  the  BatUe  of  Get- 
tysbiu-g,  here  in  Pennsylvania,  there  were 
some  well-armed  Union  soldiers.  Including 
some  Pennsylvanians,  located  on  high  ground 
including  a  mountain  called  Round  Top. 
Gen.  John  B.  Hood,  6  feet  2,  weighing  200 
pounds,  an  imposing  figure  of  a  man  with 
a  young  face  and  prematurely  grey  hair,  was 
then  already  famous  as  the  commander  of 
Hood's  famoiis  Texas  brigade.  At  Gettys- 
burg he  was  In  command  ctf  a  division  of 
Longstreefs  corpe.  His  division  included 
three  raiments  of  Texans  in  Robertson's 
brigade.  General  Hood's  division,  including 
the  Texans,  was  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  Confederate  line.    Over  General  Hood's 
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protest,  his  division  midst  death  and  slaugh- 
ter moved  on  the  Bnmettsburg  Road.  Gen- 
eral Hood,  himself  seriously  wounded,  was 
one  of  1.727  casualties  in  his  division.  The 
Confederates  were  badly  defeated.  But,  as 
might  have  been  expected  of  a  commander 
of  Texans.  General  Hood  always  contended 
that  bad  orders  to  him  rather  than  Inability 
to  fight  successfully,  caused  the  Confederate 
defeat.  He  said  that  he  had  pleaded  in  vain 
for  permission  to  go  around  the  left  end 
of  the  Union  Army  (which  was  anchored  to 
the  top  of  Round  Top)  thence  up  Round  Top 
attacking  the  Union  left  flank  and  rear:  and 
that  if  he  had  been  permitted  so  to  do  he 
would  not  only  have  routed  the  enemy  from 
Round  Top  but  would  have  won  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg. 

But  later  Texans  and  heroes  from  other 
States,  north  and  south,  worked,  sacriflced. 
fought,  and  died  together  for  the  uphold- 
ing of  the  sacredness  of  human  personality. 
I  recall  a  recent  instance  of  this.  The  Lost 
Battalion  of  the  90th  Division  of  World  War 
II.  composed  of  Texans  and  heroes  from  other 
States,  north  and  south,  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  horrible  slaughter  at  Beau 
Coudray  in  Normandy.  They  fought  against 
modern  barbarism  and  against  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  as  they  trod  near  the  foot- 
steps of  Caesar's  legions  of  2,000  years  ago. 
The  Lost  Battalion,  weakened  and  ravaged 
by  the  moet  Intense  fire,  exposed  to  continu- 
ous armored  blows,  hemmed  in  on  every  side, 
was  finally  ovemm.  But,  as  at  Valley  Porge, 
this  darkness  finally  turned  to  victory.  Por 
what,  you  ask?  Por  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  sleep  at  night  without  fear  of  a  knock 
at  your  door  by  a  barbarovu  tyrant. 

Thus  in  blood,  suffering,  and  death  we  have 
been  cleansed  of  our  past  dissensions  and 
misunderstandings. 

Recently  we  hear  much  faoetiousneas 
about  the  possibility  that  Texas  wlU  Join 
the  Union.  ^ 

Let  me  give  assurance  at  ^his  Shrine  of 
America  that  Texas  most  solemnly  and  seri- 
ously Joined  the  Union  cm  February  19.  1846. 
Texas  entered  the  Union  on  that  date  with 
a  pledge  which  has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
uttet'nost. 

In  Austin.  Tex..  John  Plnckney  Henderson, 
who  was  then  Governor  of  Texas,  said: 

"We  have  this  day  fully  entered  the  Union 
of  the  North  American  States.  Let  us  give 
our  friends  who  so  boldly  and  nobly  advc 
cated  our  cause,  no  reason  to  regret  their 
efforta  in  our  behalf.  Henceforth  the  pros- 
perity of  our  sister  States  will  be  our  pros- 
perity— their  happiness  and  ova  happiness — 
their  quarrels  will  be  our  quarrels,  and  In 
their  wars  we  wlU  freely  participate." 

The  present-day  Texans,  who  have  been 
wounded  on  the  ground,  on  the  seas,  and  In 
the  air,  as  well  as  those  who  wear  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  attest  to  the  good 
faith  of  Governor  Henderson's  promise. 

The  present-day  wounded  and  decorated 
heroes  of  Normandy  and  Korea,  Including 
Pennsylvanians  and  Texans,  can  almost  hear 
the  heroes  of  Valley  Porge,  the  Alamo,  and 
Gettysburg.  Including  Pennsylvanians  and 
Texans.  whispering  "You  are  our  beloved 
sons  In  whom  we  are  well  pleased." 


Senate  Bill  2314— Race  Tips— Mr.  Hugh 
L.  Mekorter  Testifies 


from  the  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Racing  Commission.  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Me- 
horter.  on  Senate  bill  2314: 

TlDiTOW,  N.  J..  July  IS.  1953. 
Hon.  ALncD  D.  Sixunfsxi, 

Congressman,  House  of  Representatives: 
The  New  Jersey  Racing  Commission  Is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  passage  of  Senate 
blU  2314,  which  if  passed  will  prohibit  the 
transmission  of  prerace  Information  relating 
to  scratches,  weights.  Jockey  changes,  handl- 
cappers  selections  and  probable  odds.  The 
New  Jersey  Racing  Commission  feels  that  this 
bill  Is  discriminatory  In  that  of  all  sports 
It  singles  out  horseraclng  for  Federal  regu- 
lation. Sexuite  bill  2314,  If  passed  will  se- 
riously affect  the  revenue  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  We  urge  that  you  vlgoroiuly 
oppose  passage  of  this  bill. 

HUOH  L.  MzBOKTOt, 

Chairman,  New  Jersey  Racing  Commission. 


GoTeraor  Stratton,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or   KKW   JEB8KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  listed  below  is  a  wire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  mw  HAMPSKXXS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  an  article 
appearing  in  Time  magazine  relative  to 
William  G.  Stratton,  of  Illinois.  Gov- 
ernor Stratton  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing and  promising  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party.  He  recently  brought 
about  the  reappointment  of  Julius  Klein 
as  brigadier  general  of  the  National 
Guard.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
the  109th  AnUaircraft  Brigade  was  de- 
activated by  former  Gov.  Adlai  Steven- 
son, General  Klein  was  put  on  an  in- 
active status.  Governor  Stratton  does 
not  dodge  the  issues  and  has  taken  this 
action  to  right  a  wrong.  In  this  con- 
nection I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Springfield  (HI.)  Journal,  an 
e^ticle  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune, 
and  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  prom  Time  magaslne  of  July  13.  1953] 
BnxT  THX  Kn> 

When  a  boylsh-looklng  RepubUcan  named 
William  G.  Stratton  was  elected  governor  of 
Illinois  last  year  not  much  was  expected  of 
him.  The  39-year-old  pwlltlclan  with  a  pom- 
padour and  an  adolescent  voice  seemed  un- 
likely to  fiU  Adlal  Stevenson's  shoes.  The 
Uberals  labeled  Stratton  a  reactionary.  Even 
the  old  pals  In  his  own  party  looked  upon 
him  as  an  upstart,  and  some  of  them  had  an 
uncomplimentary  nickname  for  him:  "Billy 

the  Kid." 

Last  week,  as  the  minoU  Legislature 
packed  up  and  went  home,  the  RepubUcan 
detractors  of  BUly  the  Kid  were  looking  back 
on  his  first  6  months  In  office  with  amazed 
admiration.  Stratton's  record  made  slow- 
starting  Adlal  Stevenson's  first  6  months  In 
office  look  like  a  political  science  class  picnic. 

After  42  years:  In  3  major  legislative  fields 
he  succeeded  where  Stevenson  faUed: 

He  got  the  legislature  to  pass  two  bills 
strengthening  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 


sion, tighenlng  the  perjxiry  law.  and  permit- 
ting immunity  for  key  witnesses; 

He  put  over  a  long-sought  new  mine-safety 
code; 

Most  surprising  of  all,  he  pushed  through 
a  bill  to  ^apportion  the  State's  legislative 
districts,  a  measure  which  Illinois  governors 
have  sought  in  vain  for  42  years. 

In  part,  these  successes  reflect  the  fact 
that  Stratton  was  working  with  a  leglslatxu-e 
controlled  by  his  own  party.  (Adlal  Steven- 
son had  a  majority  In  only  the  lower  house 
during  his  first  session,  in  neither  during  the 
second.)  But  the  Stratton  successes  also 
reflect  a  high  degree  of  practical  political 
abUlty. 

The  debit  side  of  the  Stratton  ledger 
showed  some  substantial  items.  He  wiped 
out  a  Stevenson  Increase  of  $8  million  a  year 
In  truck-license  fees,  an  act  that  his  oppo- 
nents and  even  some  of  his  friends  said  was 
an  unmerited  reward  to  trucking  Interests 
for  supporting  him  last  year.  Some  Illinois 
political  observers  thought  that  Stratton  had 
also  traded  away  too  many  of  his  alms,  e.  g.. 
reform  of  the  antiquated  Judicial  system,  tq 
get  his  reapportionment  bill  through.  But 
Stratton  Insisted  that  he  would  fight  for 
Judicial  reform  In  the  next  session  of  the  leg- 
islature. Welfare  and  education  leaders  were 
horrified  because  he  cut  the  State  welfare 
budget  8  percent  and  refused  to  give  the 
University  of  Illinois  a  bigger  budget. 

On  appointments,  Stratton  (who  handles 
all  patronage  personaUy)  came  up  with  a 
200-volt  shock  for  those  who  considered  him 
reactionary:  He  appointed  a  Negro.  Chicago's 
able  Lawyer-Editor  Joseph  Bibb,  as  director 
of  public  safety,  one  of  the  State's  most 
sensitive  and  Important  positions.  Bibb  is 
the  first  Negro  to  occupy  a  cabinet  post  In 
any  State  since  reconstruction  days  in  the 
South  Cnme.  December  29).  Said  Stratton: 
"If  Bibb  makes  a  success  of  his  Job,  as  I'm 
convinced  he  will.  It's  bound  to  contribute 
to  better  understanding  between  the  races 
and  to  have  a  good  effect  all  around."  So 
far.  Bibb  is  doing  a  highly  competent  job. 
has  proved  that  Stratton  was  right. 

Last  week  Governor  Stratton  gave  HUnols 
liberals  another  pleasant  surprise.  He  vetoed 
a  loyalty-oath  bill  sponsored  by  Republican 
State  Senator  Paul  W.  Broyles,  whom  the 
liber  sOs  consider  a  bush -league  Jos  Mc- 
Caetht.  There  were  some  sound  antlsub- 
verslve  points  In  the  bill,  said  Oovernor 
Stratton,  but  It  went  too  far  when  It  called 
fOT  loyalty  oaths  from  every  public  employee 
down  to  the  township  road  dragger. 

Career  politician:  The  politicians  and 
pundits  who  sold  the  new  Governor  short 
failed  tf  give  sufficient  weight  to  a  basic 
fact :  Bnl  Stratton  was  well  schooled  in  prac- 
tical politics.  His  father,  William  J.  Strat- 
ton, a  backslapplng  Ice  and  coal  man  from 
Gxirnee,  was  Illinois'  director  of  conservation 
(he  made  almost  every  owner  of  a  gun  or 
a  fishing  pole  a  game  warden)  In  the  1920's. 
served  as  Bllnols  Secretary  of  State  In  1928- 
33.  Toung  Bill,  fascinated  by  poUtlcs, 
roamed  the  State  Capitol,  watched  the  legis- 
lature at  work,  and  hit  the  campaign  traU 
with  his  father  before  he  was  out  of  knee 
pants. 

vyhen  he  went  to  the  University  of  Arizona 
(his  mother  was  living  there  for  her  health). 
young  Stratton  majored  In  political  science. 
After  he  graduated  In  1934,  he  got  a  Job  as 
a  traveling  salesman  In  Illinois,  chiefly  be- 
caiise  he  could  meet  a  lot  of  people  that  way. 
During  the  campaign  last  year,  he  had  a 
standing  bet  with  newsmen  that  before  he 
walked  a  block  in  any  town  someone  wotild 
greet  him  with  "Hi,  BUI."  He  never  lost  a 
bet.  Said  he:  "My  father  vised  to  say  he 
knew  250,000  people  In  Illinois.  I  think  I 
know  more  than  that." 

In  1940.  at  26.  he  was  elected  Congress- 
man at  large  and  soon  «ot  a  leputaUoa  as 
a  reactionary.  He  was  an  isolstVtnist.  e.  g, 
against  lend-leaas.  sund  he  peniUttsd  a  exway 
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of  German  propagandist  George  SylTester 
Viereck  to  xue  the  Stratton  congressional 
frank.  But  that  cUd  not  seem  to  hurt  him 
politically  In  Ulinols.  At  28  he  was  elected 
State  treasurer;  the  youngest .  man  ever  to 
hold  a  major  State  offlce.  After  serving  in 
the  Navy  (lieutenant.  Junior  grade)  in  the 
Pacific,  he  went  back  to  Congress  as  a  re- 
formed isolationist,  (he  beat  Emily  Taft 
Douglas,  the  wife  of  United  States  Senator 
Paul  Dougiab).  When  he  was  nominated 
for  Governor  last  year,  he  was  again  serving 
as  State  trea8^lrer. 

A  new  meaning:  All  the  political  experi- 
ence paid  off  when  Stratton  moved  Into  the 
Governor's  offlce.  Adlal  Stevenson  had  kept 
himself  somewhat  Isolated  from  day-to-day 
political  maneuvers,  but  Stratton  inaugu- 
rated an  open-house  day  on  which  he  would 
talk  to  anyone  who  came  along.  ("It  serves 
two  purposes;  I  meet  the  people,  and  they 
meet  me.")  He  and  his  attractive  brunette 
wife  Shirley  invited  legislators  over  to  the 
Governor's  mansion  for  dinner.  Inevitably 
the  conversation  got  around  to  the  Stratton 
program.  At  the  right  moment,  he  told  the 
Republicans  that  the  reapportionment  bill 
was  the  one  he  really  wanted.  At  the  same 
time  he  let  the  E>emocrat8  know  that  he 
would  not  push  the  legislation  they  did  not 
want  if  they  would  help  pass  his  mxist 
bills  that  meant  the  most  to  him. 

As  the  legislators  headed  home  last  week, 
no  one  was  ready  to  say  flatly  that  William 
Stratton  would  outdo  Adlal  Stevenson's  good 
record  as  Governor.  But  after  6  months  of 
Stratton,  Billy  the  Kid  had  a  different  mean- 
ing in  Illinois.  It  meant  a  hard-riding,  fast- 
drawing  Governor  who  knows  how  to  get 
what  he  wants. 

(From  the  Springfield  (HI.)  Journal  of 
February  12,  1953] 

Stkatton  Rights  a  Wkono 

Gov.  William  G.  Stratton's  action  in  or- 
dering reactivation  of  the  109th  Antiair- 
craft Artillery  Brigade  of  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  appointment  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Julius  Klein  as  comiDander  of  the  109th 
rights  a  wrong  that  was  committed  in  1951 
when  the  brigade  was  deactivated  by  former 
Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  forcing  Klein  to 
be  placed  on  inactive  status. 

The  action  by  the  former  govemcnr  followed 
a  public  squabble  which  was  created  when 
General  Klein  openly  voiced  support  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  policies  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  was  fired  by  Truman. 
Klein's  superiors.  Including  Stevenson,  ap- 
parently didnt  think  it  was  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Truman  administration  that 
it  should  be  attacked  by  an  influential 
Guard  commander.  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  L. 
Bolen.  Stevenson's  State  Guard  commander, 
is  reported  to  have  told  Klein  at  the  outset 
of  the  controversy  to  "choose  between  fur- 
ther indulgence  in  political  controversies  or 
membership  in  the  National  Guard." 

Klein,  who  was  not  bound  by  any  rules  for- 
bidding expression  of  political  views  since 
he  was  not  In  the  Regular  Army,  defied  the 
gag  order  as  any  self-respecting  citizen 
would.  The  result  was  the  annoimcement 
a  few  weeks  later  from  the  Army  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  that  there  was  no  fore- 
seeable need  for  the  brigade,  and  that  it 
was  advisable  to  deactivate  It.  Klein's  bri- 
gade at  the  time  was  down  to  158  men,  since 
many  of  his  troops  had  been  transferred  to 
active  status  in  the  Regular  Army.  But  the 
remaining  officers  and  men  were  a  nucleus 
around  which  a  new  fighting  outfit  could 
have  been  formed. 

However,  despite  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  country  needed  all  the  volunteer 
help  that  could  be  obtained  for  civil  de- 
fense, Stevenson  ordered  the  brigade  deac- 
tivated. 

Governor  Stratton's  order  reversing  this 
Mew  Deal -instigated  action  Is  entirely  proper. 


The 
alloweb 
a  way 


risults 


of  such  actions  should  not  be 
to  remain  >u  existence  if  there  Is 
to  undo  them,   and   this  Governor 
Stratt^  has  done. 


[nx)mj  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribtme  of  June 
27.  1953] 

Illinois   National    Guard   Will    Get    Nxw 
Genkkal,  Pbobablt  BIlein 

Governor 


that  Ibe 
Washi  igton 


Bi)okes  man 


Stratton  was  advised  yesterday 

Army's  national  guard  bxireau  in 

had    granted    his    request    for 

brigadier  general  on  the  State  staff 

Illinois   National    Guard,    a   bureau 

told  the  Tribune  in  response  to  a 

It  is  understood  that  the  position 

to  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  Chicago 

now  on  the  inactive  list. 

Klein   lost   his   active   command 

Former   Governor   Stevenson    deactl- 

the   109th  Antiaircraft  ArtUlery  Bri- 

A  bin  to  permit  General  Klein  to  ex- 

5-year  State  tenure  lost  this  spring 

in  the  hoiise.     Later  Attorney 

Castle    ruled    that    General    Klein 

oe  returned  to  active  duty  at  the  Gov- 

order   at   any  time  while  retaining 

recognition  of  his  rank. 

'  rhursday  the  bureau  told  the  Tribune 

(povernor  Stratton's  request  had  been 

Yesterday  the  bureau  spokesman 

Information  was  erroneoxis  and  that 

s   request    had    been    approved    on 

of  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  H.  Aben- 

cliief  of  the  Army  division. 
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Chicago,  111.,  February  10,  1953. 
<}en.  Julius  Klein: 

Just  received  your  message  advising 
Governor  Stratton's  forthright  action 
heartiest  congratulations  to  you 
happy  vindication  is  further  con- 
proof  that  you  cannot  indefinitely 
sound  ideas. 

Douglas  MacAethub, 
General  of  the  Army. 


FqrmoM  and  Hong  Kong  Serve  at 
"Windowi" 


ilXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  T^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 


CLEMENTS.     Mr.   President.   I 
u^nlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  sec- 
a  series  of  articles  by  Barry  Bing- 
;ditor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou- 
J3umal.    This  article  appeared  on 
12,  1953. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
oHered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Mr 

ask 
in  th^ 
ond  0 
ham, 
rier 
April 

Th^e 
was 
as  follows 

FORMOIA     AND    HONO    KONO    SBSVS     AS     "WlN- 

Dowii"    Into   Red   China,   amo   the    View 
IsN'v  Pebttt 

(Edi  roB's   Note. — Chiang  Kai-shek   seems 
wholly  preoccupied  with  a  desire  to 
the  mainland  as  he  sits  in  his  island 
In  Hong  Kong  many  stories  about 
going  on  in  Mao  Tse-tung's  domain 
circulation.     But  there  is  little  agree- 
as  to  whether  Chiang   could   expect 
lelp  irova.  guerrillas  if  he  gains  a  f  oot- 


KoNG. — ^AIl  I  know  aboirt  China  Is 

heard  in  Formosa  and  Hong  Kong. 

vast  mainland  of  China  Is  sealed  off 

Ihe  outside  world  by  a  new  kind  of 


Chinese  wall.  This  barrier  runs  through 
men's  minds  as  well  as  across  thousands  of 
miles  of  territory. 

Chinese  who  live  on  the  free  outer  fringes 
seem  glad  to  tell  you  what  is  going  on  beyond 
the  wall.     Their  versions  differ  rather  widely. 

In  Formosa  we  heard  the  official  Chinese 
Nationalist  story. 

The  velvet  carpet  was  rolled  out  for  Adlal 
Stevenson.  He  has  not  been  considered  a 
very  sjrmpathetlc  figure  by  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  supporters,  but  they  recognize  that 
Stevenson  has  the  ear  of  many  Americans. 
We  were  received  In  green  and  flowering  For- 
mosa with  much  Chinese  charm,  treated  to 
superb  Chinese  food,  and  given  a  look  at  the 
"show  window"  for  a  new  China. 

We  saw  thousands  of  Chiang's  troops  in 
training.  They  are  wiry,  strong-looking  fel- 
lows. They  lack  that  deep  absorption,  that 
fanatical  devotion  to  the  job  in  hand  that 
had  so  struck  us  among  the  Republic  of 
Korea  troops  In  Korea,  but  then  the  Chinese 
are  less-intense  i}eople  than  the  Koreans. 

Formoaan  county  fair 

On  a  former  Japanese  airstrip  outside 
Talpeh  we  watched  a  type  of  training  exer- 
cise that  Is  called  a  county  fair  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng.  Each  instructor  has  his  "pitch"  and 
the  trainees  move  from  one  to  another  as 
though  visiting  bootiis  at  a  fair. 

American  officers  are  working  with  Chiang's 
troops  at  all  levels.  One  of  them  told  me 
that  these  soldiers  2  years  ago  had  "nothing 
but  a  pair  of  swimming  trunks  and  a  straw 
hat."  Now  they  are  well  equipped  by  Far 
East  standards,   thanks  to  American   aid. 

We  were  told  that  there  are  some  600.000 
Nationalist  troops  on  the  Island.  It  is  harder 
to  get  a  figure  on  the  real  effectives,  the  men 
who  are  fully  trained  and  equipped  for  a 
military  campaign.  The  number  seems  to 
lie  between  150,000  and  200,000. 

Sltttlng  in  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  cool,  shaded  offlce.  with  bowls  of  red- 
and-whlte  dahlias  on  the  table  and  cere- 
monial cups  of  Jasmine  tea  sending  up  a 
delightful  fragrance,  he  talk  was  all  of  an 
operation  against  the  mainland. 

Chiang  ready  to  fight 

It  is  Chiang's  position  that  Chinese  and 
Russian  communism  can  never  be  separated 
except  by  the  sword.  He  is  prepared  to  wield 
that  sword,  if  he  can  have  support  from 
America  and  acquiescence  from  oxir  allies. 
That  means,  of  course,  United  States  air  and 
cea  supp)ort. 

The  generalissimo  insists,  that  he  will  need 
vo  additional  land  forces,  and  that  he  can 
lick  a  five-fold  enemy  strength   ashore. 

After  3  to  6  months  and  some  victories  to 
prove  that  the  landing  Is  not  just  a  diversion, 
he  counts  on  widespread  desertions  from  the 
Communists. 

There  is  no  questioning  Chiang's  sincerity. 

This  devout  Methodist,  who  reads  his  Bible 
for  half  an  hour  every  day.  Is  plainly  a  dedi- 
cated man. 

His  small,  neat  head  Is  all  skull.  His  eyes 
are  dark,  bright  and  darting;  but  there  is 
more  sadness  than  mirth  in  them  when  his 
mouth,  as  It  frequently  does,  smiles,  reveal- 
ing prominent  false  teeth  with  very  pink 
gums. 

The  return  to  the  mainland  Is  his  obses- 
sion. Some  of  his  followers  are  willing  to 
concede  that  reconquering  mainland  China 
will  require  political  as  well  as  military  prep- 
arations of  the  most  effective  sort.  China 
regained  by  force  of  arms  would  surely  go 
adrift  again  before  long  If  It  were  not  pro- 
vided with  a  central  government  the  people 
would  accept  and  respect. 

A  frank  statement 

It  is  Interesting  to  read  this  kind  of  frank 

statement  in  an  official  pamphlet  published 

by  Chiang's  Government:   "Obviously  there 

can  be  little  doubt  aa  to  the  incentive  or 
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sincerity  of  the  government  in  fulfUllng  its 
nromlse  in  Taiwan  (Formosa) .  It  faUed  on 
the  mainland,  and  it  is  only  too  aware  of  ito 
past  mistakes.  Its  only  chance  of  restora- 
tk>n  U  in  Taiwan.  Taiwan,  therefore,  is 
literally  a  last  stand.  The  results  must  be 
proven  to  the  world." 

On  Formosa,  there  la  visible  effort  to  dem- 
onstrate reform.  Sun  Yat  Sen's  doctrine  of 
'land  to  the  tillers"  is  being  put  Into  effect. 
Tenants  are  buying  up  tidy  little  rice  pad- 
dles, and  production  has  risen  in  direct  ratio 
to  this  new  stlmiilus  of  ownership. 

American  and  Chinese  officials  are  work- 
ing smoothly  together  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mission for  Rural  Reconstruction. 

Health  clinics  operate  in  every  Formosan 
village,  stocked  with  United  States-supplied 
medicines,  but  run  by  Chluese. 

Kighty-four  percent  of  the  Formosan 
children  are  going  to  school,  preparing  for 
a  future  that  no  hiiman  being  can  predict. 
How  much  la  this  demonstration  of  order 
and  concern  for  social  standards  getting 
across  to  the  mainland  Chinese? 
Conflicting  testimony 
Here  we  got  conflicting  testimony.  At 
teMt.  however,  the  Nationalists  are  training 
■ome  capable  administrators  on  Formosa, 
developing  methods  among  the  island's 
9  million  proper  that  might  be  applied  later 
to  the  mainland's  450  million.  But  there  is 
little  evidence  that  this  object  lesson  in 
government  can  be  seen  by  the  mainlanders 
across  the  Cliinese  walL 

The  man  to  watch  for  the  future,  I  was 
told  by  many,  is  Chiang's  eldest  son.  Chiang 
Chlng-Kuo.  He  was  educated  in  Russia,  ran 
a  Communlftt  factory  in  Leningrad  when 
etui  m  his  twenties,  married  a  Red  Russian 
girl.  He  is  now  conceded  to  be  vigorously 
antl-Communlst,  and  hU  knowledge  of  Soviet 
methods  may  be  valuable  in  fighting  them, 
but  eome  say  that  hla  mind  hus  been  shaped 
In  a  totalitarian  mold. 

ChUng  Chlng-Kuo  runs  the  sectirity  po- 
lice in  Formosa,  plus  a  youth  corps  that  la 
said  to  bear  some  of  the  earmarks  of  the 
Hitler  Jugend.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  InteUlgent.  pvu-poseful.  and  ruthless. 
He  was  away  from  Talpeh  during  our 
visit.  There  is  talk  that  he  wUl  soon  go  tp 
America  to  help  popularize  the  Nationalist 
cause. 

We   also  missed   Mme.   Chiang   Kai-shek, 
who   was    en    route    to    Formosa    from    the 
States  when  we  left, 
aora  smcs  sezm  SAnsnEo  ro*  bono  kon« 

TO  STAT  AS  IT  IS 

In  Hong  Kong,  the  Red  China  problem 
Is  closer  physically,  less  pressing  psycho- 
logically, than  on  Formosa. 

This  utterly  fantastic  and  beautifvd  city 
Is  set  like  an  elaborately  carved  Jewel 
between  mountains  amd  sea.  People  of 
every  nation  live  among  these  dream-like 
rocks,  some  In  villas  a  Hollywood  star  would 
covet,  some  in  putrid-smelling  shacks. 

The  harbor  Is  alive  with  every  conceivable 
type  of  craft,  from  sampans  to  giant  Ameri- 
can aircraft  carriers.  At  night,  the  lights 
of  thousands  of  Junks  sparkle  in  the  black 
water  like  fireflies. 

There  are  soUd  new  buUdlngs  going  up 
everywhere. 

Short  of  world  war  HI  itself.  It  looks  as 
if  this  British  Crown  Colony  will  stay  as  It  Is. 

The  stotus  quo  suits  everybody's  book  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  Reds  can  earn 
foreign  exchange  through  trading  here.  The 
West  can  maintain  a  listening  post  within 
Sound  of  China's  heartbeat.  The  Chinese 
in  Formosa  and  all  over  the  world  use  Hong 
Kong  as  an  informal  post  offlce,  throiigh 
which  they  slip  messages  in  and  out  of  the 
mainland. 

We  drove  up  to  a  control  point  on  the 
frontier   some   10   miles   back  of   ths   dtj. 


The   border   nins   for   17  miles   along  the 
winding  Sham  Chen  River. 

Reds  stared  back 

Here  we  gazed  across  at  armed  Red  guards, 
and  they  stared  right  back  at  ua.  Word  had 
been  printed  in  the  Hong  Kong  papers  that 
Stevenson  was  planning  an  Inspection  trip 
to  the  frontier,  and  a  couple  of  Communists 
snapped  pictures  of  ovir  party.  It  was  an 
odd  feeling  to  be  photographed  for  some  Red 
rogues'  gallery. 

Our  cheerful  beef-eater  of  a  British  in- 
spector described  the  guards  on  the  other 
side  as  "repugnant-looking  devils."  He  was 
right. 

As  we  stood  at  the  little  frontier  station, 
the  morning  train  from  Hong  Kong  puffed 
in.  About  300  passengers  climbed  off  and 
lined  up  patiently  to  have  their  baggage 
examined.  Dozens  of  babies  were  strapped 
to  their  mothers'  backs,  and  I  heard  only 
one  of  them  cry  during  the  long  wait  in 
the  sun. 

About  500  travelers  cross  the  border  in 
an  average  day.  mostly  shoppers  going  into 
Hong  Kong  and  back  again. 

As  the  arrivals  from  Hong  Kong  reached 
the  platform,  a  Communist  loudspeal^er  let 
loose  with  a  shrill  record  of  what  we  learned 
was  a  Shanghai  song  of  welcome.  It  was 
music  that  would  be  hard  to  come  home  to. 

Baggage  searched 

We  watched  crates  and  boxes  being 
searched  with  quiet  thoroughness  by  British 
customs  offlclals.  We  noticed  commg  In  from 
China  consignments  of  Swatow  lace,  duck 
feathers,  pig  bristles,  tung  oil,  menthol  crys- 
tals, and  vegetables  for  the  Hong  Kong  mar- 
ket. We  saw  going  out  from  Hong  Kong  ship- 
ments of  aluminum  paste,  photo  equipment, 
penicillin  from  France,  drawing  sets  and 
wrench  sets  from  Germany. 

Back  in  Hong  Kong.  I  heard  many  stories 
about  China  today  from  many  people. 

I  heard  from  some  that  China  Is  in  the  grip 
of  a  new  religion,  communism,  and  that  the 
new  faith  possesses  all  the  power  of  the  cru- 
sades to  breed  fervor  In  men's  minds. 

I  heard  that  the  Chinese  masses  are  con- 
scious of  taking  part  in  some  vast  new  ex- 
periment. Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they 
Recognize  Its  dynamism.  Taxes  are  efficiently 
collected  for  the  first  time,  causing  some  re- 
sentment but  perhaps  more  admiration. 


Individualism  doffed? 

I  was  told  that  the  Chinese  have  put  aside, 
at  least  tor  U»  time  being,  their  historic 
individualism.  Tell  a  Chinese  in  the  old 
days  to  aeep  off  the  grass,  and  he  immedi- 
ately wanted  to  set  foot  on  it.  Now  he  obeys 
the  rules.  The  Chinese  no  longer  throw 
orange  peels  out  of  train  windows  or  spit  the 
seeds  on  the  flo<».  They  are  "behaving  like 
good  schoolchildren." 

I  was  told  that  the  strongest  drive  among 
the  Chinese  masses  has  always  been  to  find 
security.  The  tight,  controlled  CommunUt 
system  may  give  some  of  them  a  secure 
feeling. 

Each  Chinese  community  Is  orgpanized 
along  the  block  system  that  worked  so  weU 
for  Hitler. 

Students  are  enjoying  something  that 
might  be  caUed  "freedom  from  thought." 
They  need  only  to  learn  lessons  by  rote  and 
stick  to  the  party  line. 

I  heard  that  women  have  been  emanci- 
pated as  never  before  in  Chinese  history, 
and  that  most  of  them  probably  like  their 
new-found  freedom.  This  Is  not  freedom  to 
the  Western  poUtlcal  sense,  but  In  the  Orient 

It  will  pass. 

I  was  told  that  Chou  En-lal.  Bed  China's 
Foreign  Minister,  had  announced  years  ago 
that  nls  coimtry  must  be  changed  from  a 
family  centered  to  a  conmiunlty  centered 
society.   FamUy  ties  are  being  systematicaUy 


broken.  Children  are  rewarded  for  denounc- 
ing their  parents  as  traitors  or  grafters.  Al- 
legiance must  not  be  divided.  It  belongs 
only  to  Red  authority. 

Tenants  beat  landlords 
1  heard  that  symbols  of  an  older  authority 
are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed.  When  a 
landlord  u  executed  for  capitalist  crimes  his 
tenants  are  expected  personally  to  beat  him 
to  death.  Any  man  who  does  not  swing  his 
club  with  vigor  Is  In  danger  of  being  de- 
nounced as  a  sympathizer  of  the  culprit. 

I  was  informed  tiiat  the  Reds  demand 
great  proof  of  stocerity  from  their  converts. 
Every  individual  of  the  smallest  Importance 
must  confess  his  past  errors.  If  he  Is  to 
teach  or  occupy  any  position  of  the  least 
authority,  he  must  undergo  "brain  washing." 
This  is  a  period  of  totense  Communist  to- 
doctrination. 

If  he  can  pass  the  test  of  Red  sin.cerlty, 
he  may  be  accepted  in  time  as  a  member 
of  the  new  order.  If  not.  he  is  likely  to 
be   liquidated. 

I  heard  that  there  are  some  odd  ironies 
in  Bed  Chtoa.  For  instance,  a  young  man 
denounced  his  father  as  a  corrupt  capitalist 
and  had  him  executed.  The  old  man's  will 
was  opened,  leaving  his  son  a  substantial 
estate.  Suddenly  the  son  found  himself 
denounced  In  turn  as  a  corrupt  capitalist. 
I  was  Informed  that  communism  is  not 
regarded  as  a  foreign  Ideology  In  China,  be- 
cause It  has  hted  a  lusty  native  growth. 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  run  his  own  successful 
revolution  In  China.  The  people  think  of 
him  as  the  fountatohead  of  communism. 

Fooling  ourselves 
I  was  told  that  we  Americans  are  fooling 
ourselves  if  we  think  the  Korean  casualties 
are  making  any  impact  on  Chinese  opinion. 
These  losses  are  negligible  to  Chinese  terms. 
I  heard. 

Chiang's  Nationalists  once  mobilized  14 
million  Chtoese,  of  whom  only  about  3  mil- 
lion ever  got  home  agato  after  years  of 
fighting  Japs  and  Communists. 

A  missionary's  son  told  me  that  to  the 
North  China  town  where  he  was  bom,  it  was 
usual  to  Itod  15  or  20  frozen  bodies  at  the 
city  gates  on  any  winter  morntog. 

Life  is  cheap  to  this  teeming,  groptog, 
hungry   land. 

I  was  told  that  the  one  sure  thing  to  the 
Orient  is  uncertainty. 

Some  people  insisted  that  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  guerriUas  would  soon  Joto 
Chiang's  forces  if  they  came  ashore.  Oth-ers 
declared  the  guerrillas  are  nothing  more 
than  disorganized  bandit  gangs,  and  that  not 
more  than  40,000  of  them  could  be  expected 
to  give  any  help  to  Chiang. 

I  heard  that  the  watchword  of  the  Bast 
is    pmtlence.     Nothtag   can    be    forced    by 
Americans  in  a  hurry  for  a  quick  solution. 
On   the  other  hand,   I  was  told  that   the 
Communist  vise  Is  closing  tighter  every  day 
around  the  Chinese  people,  and  that  It  grows 
daily  more  difficult  for  them  to  rebeL 
ArticU  recalled 
I  kept  thinking  of  Dennis  Brogan's  article 
to   last   Deceml)er's   Harper's    magaztoe,    to 
which  he  wrote  that  Americans  think  all  for- 
eign problems   can   be   settled   to   America, 
and  that  an  event  we  dlsUke  to  the  farthest 
corner   of   the    globe   Is    blamed   on   some 
weakness  of  American  policy. 

I    keep    thl"»«"g    that    patience    Is    our 
shortest  American  suit. 

I  was  told  ttfat  China  can  never  be  "won 
back"  simply  by  a  fast,  snappy  military 
campaign.  Many  people  say  we  wlU  need 
somethtog  like  a  doctrine  of  democratic 
revolution  to  stir  the  masses  as  the  Red 
revolution  has  stirred  tbem. 
That  Is  a  very  big  order. 
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Tbe  Bricker  AmendmcBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Case  for  Bricker's  Amend- 
ment," published  recently  in  the  Colum- 
bus Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cask  fob  Buckkk's  Amxkdkzmt 

Pew  Issues  have  been  better  made  before 
both  Congress  and  the  public  than  that  sym- 
bolized by  the  Bricker  amendment.  This 
amendment.  It  will  be  recalled,  wovUd  change 
the  treatymaklng  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  that  In  no  case  could  a  treaty  ever 
override  a  constitutional  safeguard  of  Amer- 
ica's liberties. 

The  Idea  embodied  In  the  Bricker  proposal 
has  been  gaining  support  throughout  the 
country  over  a  long  period  of  years.  It  was 
given  validity  during  the  war  when  the  Pres- 
ident was  prone  to  engage  In  the  making  of 
secret  agreements,  one  of  which,  namely, 
that  made  at  Yalta,  resulted  directly  in  the 
sudden  and  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
Communist  menace  In  the  world. 

It  became  assured  of  a  wide  and  sympa- 
thetic hearing  when,  more  recently  Presi- 
dent Truman  based  his  controversial  sel- 
mres  of  the  steel  Industry  on  the  provisions 
of  a  treaty  which  he  considered  to  be  supe- 
rior In  authority  to  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  sole  objection  which  has  been  made 
(although  in  many  forms)  to  bringing  the 
Bricker  proposal,  which  is  formally  known 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  out  of  com- 
mittee for  the  approval  of  Congress  may  be 
summarized  by  a  recent  editorial  statement 
from  a  newspaper  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  said:  "Reading  an  impassioned  argu- 
ment for  the  Bricker  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  restrict  the  President's  treatymak- 
lng powers,  one  is  struck  by  the  feeble  faith 
of  its  supporters  in  the  American  people  and 
their  Government." 

The  objection  Is  plausible  but  Inaccurate. 
The  Bricker  proposal  does  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  President's  treatymaklng  powers. 
It  does  not  reflect  a  feeble  faith  in  America 
or  its  Government. 

Here  in  its  entirety  Is  the  content  of  the 
Bricker  resolution: 

"Sectjon  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which 
conflicts  with  this  Constitution  shall  not  be 
of  any  force  or  effect. 

"Sec.  2.  A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as 
internal  law  in  the  United  States  only 
throu«;h  legislation  which  would  be  valid  In 
the  absence  of  treaty. 

"Sec.  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu- 
late all  executive  and  other  agreements  with 
any  foreign  power  or  international  organi- 
sation. All  such  agreements  shall  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  on  treaties  by  this 
article. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Senator  Price  Dakiel,  of  Texas,  has  co- 
gently advocated  the  resolution  in  these 
words : 

"The  amendment  would  prevent  any  inter- 
national treaty  or  agreement  from  supersed- 
ing the  Constitution  as  the  basic  law  of  the 
land.  •  •  •  In  the  coiirse  of  recent  years, 
our  courts  have  been  unable  to  reconcUe  the 
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of   certain  treaties   with   the 
of  the   Constitution.    On   certain 
the  treaties  and  agreements  have 
held  to  be  superior  in  effect.     Purther- 
;ertain  executive  actions — notably  the 
of  the  steel  Industry  by  Presidential 
■have  been  predicated  up>on  the  au- 
of  treaties  as  a  superior  authority  to 
Cinstitution.     The   result   is   confusion 
.  can  be  mitigated  solely  by  an  afllrm- 
^eclaratlon  clearly  reasserting  the  su- 
.j    of   the  Constitution  in  such  con- 
This  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  leg- 
branch.     More    importantly,     It    la 
to  allay  the  uncertainty  and  fear 
by  the  American  people." 
Senator  DANnx  says  is  all  true.    The 
.  ns  are  not  founded  in  any  substantial 
which  can  possibly  persist  in  face  of 
fa^ts  as  they  exist. 

is  not  the  Bricker  resolution  placed 
the  Congress  so  that  it  may  decide  for 
'  whether  to  submit  the  amendment  for 
to  the  States? 
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'^A  R(  public,  Madam,  if  You  Can  Keep  ir 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


H  DN.  GEORGE  A.  SBAATHERS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  TI  E  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  16.1953 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  /  ppendlx  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
spirii  g  and  beautifully  written  editorial 
entitlJd  "A  Republic,  Madam,  if  You 
Can  Sieep  It,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Bradford  County  Telegraph,  at 
Starke,  Ra.,  on  July  3.  1953. 

Thi  ;re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
"A  R  EPTJBLic,  Madam,  if  Totj  Cak  Keep  It* 

As  lenjamin  Pranklln  left  Independence 
Hall  1 1  1778,  a  woman  bystander  somewhat 
timid] ir  asked:  "lir.  Franklin,  what  kind  of 
goveri  ment  have  you  given  us?" 

The  great  man  answered  gravely:  "A  Re- 
public ,  madam,  if  you  can  keep  it." 

Our  Fourth  of  July,  with  its  parades,  brass 
bands  bunting,  orations,  fireworks,  auto 
races,  and  picnics  Is  a  symbol.  It  celebrates 
the  w  est  In  g  of  power  from  a  privileged  few 
and  investing  it  in  "We,  the  people  •  •  •." 
The  presentation  to  us  of  a  priceless  heri- 
tage— a  Republic — if  we  can  keep  it  •   •   • . 

In  ]  lalntlng  this  Independence  Day  scene 
In  Hoi  aetown.  United  States  of  America,  the 
artist  tias  found  an  echo  of  Franklin's  warn- 
ing to  the  anonymous  woman  In  a  quotation 
from    \he  poet  William  Cullen  Bryant: 

"Oh ,  not  yet  lay  by  thy  sword,  O  Freedom. 
Nor  y(it  close  thy  lids  in  slumber,  for  thine 
enemj  never  sleeps,  and  thou  must  watch  and 
comb«  t." 

The  historic  scene  of  Magna  Carta,  the 
signal  light  on  old  North  Church  Tower,  the 
embattled  "rebels"  of  a  great  new  Nation, 
all  syi  ibollze  the  hard-won  victories  and  the 
pricel(  ss  freedom  which,  on  Independence 
Day  1  >53,  are  given  every  hometown  In  the 
land— not  done  to  celebrate,  but  to  protect. 

And  Just  as  if  we  needed  a  reminder  on  this 
177th  anniversary  of  our  Independence  that 
the  en  emy,  indeed,  never  sleeps — we  received 
one  tt  Is  week  in  a  plain  white  envelope  bear- 
ing a  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  postmark,  but 
(natuially)  no  return  address  that  wovUd 
discloie  the  Identity  of  the  sender. 


The  document  to  which  we  refer  was  a 
four-page  tabloid  size  tract  rather  grandi- 
osely entitled  "The  Southern  People's  Com- 
mon Program  for  Democracy,  Progress, 
Peace"  and  bearing  the  high-sounding  sub- 
title: "Ten  points  to  rally  around  for  united 
struggle  for  real  democracy  In  Government 
•  •  •  fOT  equality  In  rights  and  privileges 
for  all  •  •  •  for  neighborly  relations  In  a 
world  at  peace." 

Well.  s\irely  there  Is  nothing  to  quarrel 
with  or  become  alarmed  over  with  such  a 
laudable  program  as  that,  you  readers  must 
be  thinking  by  now.  And  right  you  arc — 
that  is,  until  you  read  on  into  the  finer  print 
and  discover  that  this  "common  program" 
for  the  southern  people  has  Just  been  made 
public  by  the  southern  regional  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  smugly  self-admiring  introductory 
paragraph  the  document  says :  "Not  since  the 
late  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
Committee  on  the  South  released  its  docu- 
ment on  the  plight  of  'one-third  of  a  Nation.' 
has  so  thoroughgoing  a-  study  of  the  South 
and  its  people  been  attempted.  There  is  a 
difference,  however:  The  report  of  Roose- 
velt's committee  pointed  to  the  grave  and 
tragic  distress  of  this  area  and  let  it  go  at 
that;  the  document  of  the  Communist  Party 
offers  the  sgathern  people's  program  for 
eliminating  tt?elr  distress — a  common  pro- 
gram for  demoiJracy,  progress,  and  peace." 

Then  follows  several  lengthy  paragraphs 
devoted  to  the  traditional  line  of  the  propa- 
gandist and  the  demagog  seeking  to  accom- 
plish an  ulterior  purpose  by  making  a  minor- 
ity feel  sorry  for  itself  •  •  •  that  It  is  op- 
pressed •  •  •  a  victim  of  tyranny.  After 
that  comes  the  so-called  10-polnt  program 
for  saving  the  South,  most  of  which  seems 
concerned  prlmarUy  with  forcing  equality  of 
the  races,  socially  and  otherwise. 

The  sheer  effrontery  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  setting  Itself  up  as  a  savior  of  the 
South  transcends  the  Imagination.  It  is  so 
ridiculous  that  we  would  have  long  since 
consigned  the  document  to  the  waste-paper 
basket  if  its  arrival  this  week  had  not  so 
aptly  illustrated  the  theme:  "Thine  enemy 
never  sleeps,  and  thou  must  watch  and  com- 
bat." 

To  dignify  the  Communist  tract  by  reply- 
ing to  it  would  perhaps  be  sheerest  folly. 
The  temptation  Is  great,  however.  One 
would  Uke  to  ask  its  authors,  for  instance, 
why  they  waste  their  time  feeling  sorry  for 
us  in  the  South  where  almost  every  home 
(Including  many  of  the  Negro  homes  about 
which  they  are  so  concerned)  has  an  atfto- 
mobUe.  a  television  set.  almost  every  known 
electrical  appliance,  and — if  a  farm — ^perhaps 
a  tractor  and  other  labor-saving  devices. 
Why  dont  they  spend  their  time  cooking  up 
a  ten-  or  even  a  twenty-point  program  for 
their  homeland  where  the  luxury  of  an  auto- 
mobile is  practically  unknown,  and  the  work 
done  here  by  tractors  is  done  there  by  the 
labor  of  enslaved  political  prisoners? 

As  a  crowning  piece  of  stupidity  the  com- 
mon program  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  "In  pledging  all-out  support  of  this 
common  program.  In  unreservedly  working  - 
untiringly  and  selflessly  for  Its  realization, 
the  Communists  do  not  to  any  degree  re- 
nounce their  fundamental  criticism  of  the 
capitalist  system  and  their-  teachings  con-  ^ 
cernlng  the  historic  necessity  for  the  socialist 
reorganization  of  society." 

In  other  words,  if  they  had  their  way  we 
poor,  oppressed  southerners  would  be  de- 
prived of  our  present  system  of  government 
and  would  all  enjoy  the  car-less,  TV-less, 
tractor-less,  appliance-less  Utopia  that  is 
Russia  today.  "Nuts!"  may  be  ungranunati- 
cal,  but  It  Is  the  only  word  that  adequately 
expresses  our  feelings.  How  stupid  can  you 
get? 

Incidentally,  we  note  that  the  address  of 
the  "Southern  Regional  Committee"  of  the 
Communist  Party   Is  268  Seventh  Avenue. 


New  Tork  1.  N.  T..  whleb  Is  about  m  far 
south  as  any  of  its  memben  have  ever  been, 
we  suspect. 

"Mr.  Franklin,  what  kinil  of  goremment 
have  you  given  us?" 

"A  Republic,  madam.  If  you  can  keep  It." 

"Oh,  not  yet  lay  by  thy  sword,  O  Freedom! 
\  Nor  yet  close  thy  lids  In  slumber,  for  thine 
enemy  never  sleeps,  and  thou  must  watcb 
and  combat." 

That  U  the  watchword  on  this  Independ- 
ence Day  19SS — Jtist  as  It  was  on  that  great 
day  In  1778. 


Peace  or  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  16, 1953 

0 

Mr.  NORRELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 

CRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 

the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  16. 

1953: 

Peace  ob  Was 

The  United  Nations  forces  have  suffered 
a  serious  defeat  in  Korea,  and  are  retreating 
along  a  15-mlle  front. 

The  enemy  offensive,  said  to  be  the  heavi- 
est In  more  than  2  jrears,  came  Just  when 
the  Reds  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  point 
of  signing  a  cease-fire  agreement. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  before,  but 
the  enemy  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  same 
element  of  surprise  as  In  the  past.  It's  an 
old  story  but  a  sad  one.  It's  one  of  the 
penalties  of  trying  to  fight  a  war  which  has 
become  a  pawn  of  big- power  politics. 

But  Americans  have  a  right  to  ask  how 
much  longer  the  enemy  is  to  enjoy  the 
initiative  In  this  situation.  whUe  our  troops, 
like  sitting  ducks,  await  his  pleasvu-e? 

The  armistice  negotiations  began  2  years 
ago. 

American  war  deaths  have  increased  from 
13.230  to  24.808  since  that  time,  and  total 
casualties  from  79.139  to  138,247— without 
counting  the  casualties  of  the  preMOt  offen- 
sive. Distress  and  mourning  have  visited 
many  American  homes  while  they  patiently 
awaited  peace. 

While  the  enemy  has  been  talking  peace 
he  has  been  bringing  up  reinforcements, 
and  whenever  he  has  been  satisfied  with 
his  situation  he  has  struck.  Meanwhile,  our 
forces  have  remained  on  the  defensive,  while 
their  leaders  have  centered  their  attentions 
upon  the  endless  proceedings  at  Panmunjom. 
This  can't  go  on. 

Our  troops  can  attack  and  advance  as 
well  as  defend  and  retreat,  if  they  are  re- 
leased from  their  poUtlcal  restrictions. 

If  the  Communists  are  operating  tmder 
the  MacArthur  doctrine  that  In  war  there 
is  no  substitute  for  vlctwy,  we  must  meet 
them  on  that  basis  sooner  or  later  or  prepare 
for  Ignominious  defeat. 

The  next  offensive  should  be  an  American 
offensive. 

We  have  weapons  superior  to  anything 
the  enemy  has.  and  that  to  the  only  physical 
advantage  we  do  have.  0\ir  death  toll  will 
continue  untU  we  use  our  advantage  as  the 
enemy  Ls  using  his.  If  It  will  save  American 
lives,  why  should  we  hesitate? 

The  Reds  should  bo  given  one  more  op- 
portunity to  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  If 
they  refuse  to  do  so.  we  should  fight,  as 
we  are  capable  of  fighting,  untU  they  have 
had  enough.  Then  we  wlU  have  peace  on 
our  own  terms. 


UNESCO  Giooses  OutstandiBC  Ameriraii 
for  lU  New  Dircctw  General 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AKKAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13, 1953 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans 
as  Librarian  of  Congress  to  become  Di- 
rector General  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, the  Congress  loses  a  valuable 
and  respected  official.  This  independent 
international  organization  in  which  no 
Iron  Curtain  country  participates,  ac- 
quires the  talents  of  a  gifted  adminis- 
trator and  outstanding  leader.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  comment  of  Miss  Mary 
Homaday  with  reference  to  Dr.  Evans, 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  July  10.  1953: 
Thk  Pubonai.  Equation:  UNESCO's  New 
Chiet 


(By  Mary  Homaday) 
The  first  American  to  be  named  director- 
general  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,    and    Cultiiral    Organization — Dr. 
Luther  H.  Evans — enters  his  6-year  term  at 
a  moment  when  this  pioneer  U.  N.  educa- 
tional and  cultural  arm  is  facing  big  trials, 
both  at  the  International  level  and  In  his 
own  country.     He  Is  counted  on  by  the  67 
member  nations  to  bring  primarily  a  cheer- 
ful, human,  and  expert  approach  to  them. 
One  of  nine  children,  the  son  of  a  Texas 
railway  maintenance  foreman.  Dr.  Evans  is 
almost  a  storybook  American.    His  father'a 
name   was  George   Washington   Evans.     He 
was  born  on  a  farm,  and  began  his  education 
In  a  one-teacher  school.    Before  he  had  fin- 
ished his  preparation  for  the  leadership  role 
into  which  he  now  has  been  thrust  he  had 
achieved  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  with  most  of  his  schooling 
pftld  for  through  his  own  outside  work.    His 
dissertation  he  wrote  on  The  Mandates  Sys- 
tem of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  preparation 
for  which  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Europe  In 
1924. 

Ever  since  he  became  associated  with 
UNESCO  in  1945,  when  he  served  as  adviser 
to  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Lon- 
don conference  which  set  up  the  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Evans  has  had  a  firsthand  part  In 
this  cosmopolitan  organization  permeated 
with  the  fundamental  belief  "that  since  wars 
begin  In  the  minds  of  men.  It  Is  In  the  minds 
of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be 
constructed."  He  has  since  served  on  the 
United  States  delegation  to  every  general 
conference  except  1946  and  was  elected  to 
the  International  executive  board  In  1949. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional commission  for  UNESCO  for  6  years, 
and  served  as  national  chairman  In  1952. 
It  was  In  the  latter  job  that  Dr.  Evans 
shouldered  and  attempted  to  combat  with 
facts  a  volley  of  charges  against  UNESCO. 
These  Included: 

Is  UNESCO  preaching  world  government 
and  one- world  citizenship?  His  answer: 
"No.  it  Is  not.  If  I  understand  the  term 
'world  government,'  It  would  mean  that  a 
eovernment  organ  would  be  set  up  that 
would  be  above  the  national  governments 
and  would  control  the  national  govern- 
menU.  UNESCO  has  never  preached  that, 
and  UNESCO's  usage  of  -world  citizenship' 
does  not  mean  Uterally  citizenship  In  a  world 
govenuueut.  »•■>  ^-i 


Do  the  pamphlets  Toward  World  Under- 
standing, put  out  by  UNESCO,  attempt  to 
undermine  the  patriotism  of  American  school 
children?  The  reply:  '"There  are  some  state- 
ments In  these  pamphlets  which  go  ftirther 
than  I  would  go  In  this  matter  of  training 
children  to  have  regard  for  higher  loyalties 
and  BO  on.  but  the  point  about  the  pamphlets 
is  that  they  are  summaries  of  seminar  dis- 
cussions and  do  not  represent  UNESCO  pol- 
icy, and  they  are  not  directed  toward  the 
United  States." 

Does  UNESCO  advocate  textbook  revision? 
"UNESCO  encourages  each  nation  to  take  a 
look  at  its  own  books  and  then  encourages 
each  nation  to  take  a  look  Jointly  with  Its 
nelghb<xs  at  what  they  say  about  one  another 
in  their  textbooks.  It  can  never  Impose  any- 
thing." 

Is  UNESCO  socialistic?  "It  Is  not  as  so- 
cialistic as  the  Taft  wing  of  the  Republican 
Party.  UNESCO  has  never  come  out  for  a 
public  health  program  or  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. It  Is  in  favor  of  lifting  up  the  mU- 
lions  in  India  and  other  places  to  a  decent 
standard  of  living." 

It  has  been  complained  that  UNESCO  Is  a 
secular  organization.  To  this  Dr.  Evans  re- 
plies: "I  think  we  Texas  Methodists  could 
improve  it,  but  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
Impose  T^xas  Methodism  on  UNESCO. 
UNESCO  values  all  religions,  and  Its  doc- 
trines are  In  agreement  with  the  funda- 
mental precepts  of  most  religions." 

Dr.  Evans  brings  to  his  new  Job  experience 
as  a  teacher  as  well  as  Government  admin- 
istrator who  knows  budget  problems  such  as 
that  which  recently  led  to  the  dramatic 
resignation  of  his  UNESCO  predecessor. 
Jaime  Torres  Bodet  of  Mexico.  He  held 
teaching  posts  at  Leland  Stanford,  New  York 
University.  Dartmouth,  and  Princeton  before 
going  to  Washington  in  1935  to  direct  the 
WPA  guidebook  project.  It  was  Archibald 
MacLelsh  who  lured  Dr.  Evans  Into  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  President  Truman 
who  made  him  Librarian  In  1945. 


A  Little  Golly  Goes  a  LoBf  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  C  GATHINGS 

or  axkamsas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  16, 1953 
Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  submit  tiie  following  article  which 
appeared     in     the     Memphis     Press- 
Scimitar,  Tuesday.  July  14,  1953: 
A  LrrTLE  Oxn-LT  Goes  a  Long  Wat 
A  »5  million  Item  in  the  »700  miUlon  Agrl- 
culttu*  Department  supply  bill  could  pave  the 
way  for  revolutionary   development  of  the 
Nation's  handling   of  Its  soU   erosion  and 
fiood-control  problems.  ^_t  ■. 

But  the  Senate  has  removed  the  Item  from 
the  bill.  The  Item  could  still  be  saved  In  the 
Ho\ise.  ,_, 

Thto  appropriation  could  play  a  very  im- 
rx)rtant  part  in  the  Wolf  River  watershed 
project,  and  50  others  like  It  among  which 
the  money  would  be  distributed.  The  Wolf 
River  watershed  could  use  some  cash  to  shove 
It  on  Its  way— and  from  there  on  the  f  arnaers 
and  the  city  people  who  Uve  to  the  vaUey 
can  carry  the  ball. 

Momentum  of  the  Wolf  River  project 
would  carry  with  It  a  powerful  drive  to  rid 
the  river  of  the  stinking  pollution  at  Ito  lower 
end.  So  the  appropriation  could  have  far- 
reaching  effects. 

Wolf  River  and  lU  subwatersheds  have  al- 
ready been  pototwl  out  to  Um  Agrteultur* 
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Department  and  agriculture  committeemen 
of  Congress  as  a  weU-organl«d.  conserva- 
tion-conscious area,  ripe  for  sucli  a  pilot 
watershed  development. 

Under  tbe  Item,  50  pilot  projects  super- 
Tised  by  the  8oU  ConservaUon  Service  would 
get  reforestation,  terracing,  check  dams, 
other  protective  vegetation  to  slow  down  the 
rulnoiis  movement  of  silt  and  flash-flood 
water.  Half  the  cost  would  be  carried  locally, 
half  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  out  of  the 
95  mUlion. 

This  conserratlon  work  in  the  hills  saves 
taxpayers  money.  If  the  Wolf  River  water- 
shed got  $100,000.  the  average  that  would  be 
assigned  to  the  50  pilot  watersheds  under  the 
bill,  the  expenditure  would  be  equal  only  to 
the  annual  cost  of  cleaning  sand  out  of  the 
Wolf  River  Harbor  in  front  of  Memphis. 
This  sand  comes  from  eroding  farms. 

Even  now  the  engineers  are  surveying  Wolf 
River  for  a  channel  Improvement  project  far 
upstream  to  relieve  farms  and  homes  of  the 
growing  flood  menace.  But  such  a  project 
could  be  a  terrible  waste  of  money  If  silt 
from  eroding  farms  were  allowed  to  fill  the 
river  channel  right  back  up  again. 

Planting  trees  and  grass  on  bare  land  in 
the  watershed  will  also  slow  down  the  flow 
of  flash -flood  water  that  overbiirdens  the 
Wolf's  main  channel  and  makes  flood  control 
help  from  the  engineers  so  necessary. 


Tbe  CoBsUat  Strug gle 


EXTENSpEON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP  iCAsSACHtTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  IS.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowing  editorial  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News.  July  5.  1953: 

1776-1953 

It  Is  177  years  since  we  declared,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  won,  our 
Independenoe  from  the  British  Empire. 

For  us  in  1953  aa  for  every  American  since 
1776.  this  struggle  and  sacrifice  by  men  Uv- 
ing  in  tbe  18th  century  remain  today  the 
dominant  event  In  the  shaping  of  ova  per- 
sonal lives. 

One  cannot  Imagine  what  the  world  might 
be  like  if  the  United  States  had  not  emerged 
in  1776  as  a  sovereign  nation.  Certainly 
life  would  have  been  a  harsher,  narrower, 
leas  rewarding  exi>erlence  for  hundreds  of 
millions.  Including  the  present-day  sub- 
jects of  Britain. 

Washington.  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  tbe 
others,  including  stout  New  Hampshire  men 
like  Generals  Stark  and  Sullivan,  made  every- 
thing possible  that  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  distinctively  American.  Liberty  of  tbe 
individual  as  it  flourishes  today  not  only 
here  but  throughout  the  Western  World 
would  never  have  become  known  in  anything 
like  its  present  form.  Neither  would  the 
economic  blessings  that  have  flowed  from 
It  as  from  a  wellspring — the  fruits  of  mass 
production,  short  hours,  high  pay,  and  pros- 
perity for  the  laboring  man,  the  benefits  of 
mass  entertainment  and  culture,  freedom  of 
movement,  cheap  personal  transportation, 
and  such  inmiaterlal  benefits  as  a  great  pop- 
ular press,  mass  education,  religloiu  toler- 
ance. 

A  tiny  band  of  men  living  on  the  savage 
and  still  largely  uncivilized  American  Conti- 
nent of  1776  won  these  and  many  other 
blessings  for  their  d«>scendants  when  they 
decided  to  go  it  alone  against  the  world's 
aoost  lormldabla  military  power. 


r. 
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ET<ry  Individual  reading  tbese  lines  can 
say  t>  himself  that  if  It  were  not  for  the 
decision  of  those  heroes  to  risk  their  "lives 
•  •  *  fortxines,  and  sacred  honor,"  his  own 
life.  Instead  of  being  reasonably  pleasant 
and  lecure,  would  probably  be  unbearable. 
Most  of  us  would  suffer  imder  some  form 
of  tyi  anny.  Many  of  us  would  be  no  better 
than  slaves.  Few  would  be  In  a  position  to 
speak  their  minds  or  Influence  the  futures 
of  tlieir  children. 

No  tponder  that,  in  time  past,  America  cele- 
brate 1  the  Fourth  of  July  In  a  special  way — 
a  wa  '  which  by  the  explosive  character  of 
its  n  Jislness  and  fun  making,  its  parades 
and  '  raving  banners,  made  It  clear  to  our- 
selvei  and  the  world  that  this  was  above 
all  duys.  the  red-letter  day  in  our  history. 

Th  s  spirit  of  tbe  ^orlous  Fourth  has 
flagged  more  than  a  little.  The  fireworks 
that  were  historically  so  conspicuo\is  an 
earmirk  of  the  Fourth  have  been  banned 
in  aany  areas,  and  this  single  change, 
broui  ;ht  about  by  well-intentioned,  soft- 
heart  sd  (but  also  soft-headed  and  namby- 
pamty)  people,  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing  else  to  rob  the  day  of  its  flavor. 

Fai  allies  do  not  gather  as  they  used  to 
to  supervise  the  chUdren's  fireworks  and 
parti  ke  of  a  traditional  Fourth  oC  July 
dinniT. 

Initead  they  take  off  In  their  automobiles 
for  «  me  characterless,  congested  destination, 
without  even  bothering  to  hang  out  Old 
Glor;  before  they  leave  home.  Instead  of 
hom(  -cooked  salmon,  peas,  and  good  vanilla 
Ice  a  earn,  the  grab  for  hamburgers  and  pop, 
and   ^zzle  on  the  run. 

Tfc  ey  herd  with  strangers  under  blistering 
sun  I  >r  humid  clouds  at  some  State-operated 
beaci  1  or  park.  After  a  few  listless  hours 
they  leave  their  litter  and  set  out  on  the 
fum(  -laden  homeward  Journey.  If  they  are 
luck;  r  enough  to  get  home  alive,  the  radio 
infoims  them  of  the  600  or  so  deaths  autos 
have  claimed  over  the  holiday.  Fireworks 
Inju:  ies  were  never  a  patch  on  this  kind  of 
earn  ige. 

As  for  the  old-fashioned  Fotntb  of  July 
orat(rs  in  the  town  squares,  they  have  all 
disa]  ipeared.  Television  provides  no  sub- 
stituLes.  The  glorious  Fourth  is  no  longer. 
It  is  inglorious.     Just  another  holiday. 

Is  this  remarkable  change  In  a  great  na- 
tions 1  custom  and  tradition  simply  the  out- 
grow ;h  of  changes  in  our  mechanical  clvUl- 
catiaa?  Or  la  it  something  deeper,  some" 
thln^    symbolic  and  perhaps  sinister? 

W<  fear  it  may  be  the  latter. 

Lo  )k  at  our  position  at  the  moment  in 
our  I  nternational  affairs.  Can  one  recall  a 
time  in  our  history  when  we  were  in  a  war 
whic  1  we  refused  to  fight  with  determina- 
tion, and  for  victory?  Could  Washington 
and  lefferson  have  envisioned  a  time  when 
Ameiica  not  only  refused  to  fight  for  Itself, 
but  1  ttempted  to  prevent  a  gallant  ally  from 
trying  to  achieve  its  own  Independence? 
That  is  all  Dr.  Rhee  wants  for  Korea — inde- 
pend  ;nce.  Tet  we  have  threatened  to  shoot 
him  n  the  back  if,  under  certain  conditions, 
he  fijes  on  an  enemy  which  is  both  his  and 
our  ( wn  enemy. 

As  for  ovu-  own  independence,  how  much 
is  le:t  to  celebrate?  We  were  willing  to 
"go  t  alone"  In  '76,  as  a  smaU  band  of 
mutlious  colonists. 

Bu£  today,  when  we  are  incomparably 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  capable 
of  asserting  our  rights  in  the  face  of  any 
conc<  ivable  opposition,  the  idea  of  "going 
It  al(»ne"  la  regarded  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling 

Th>  British  Empire  at  the  height  of  its 
sway  could  not  enforce  Its  commands  upon 
the  £ons  of  Liberty.  Today,  a  battered  and 
weak  ing  relic  of  Its  former  majesty.  It  yet 
manjges  by  guile  and  threat  to  dictate  our 
most  minute  steps  of  poUcy  in  both  Asia 
and  I  Europe. 

Wlhln  our  midst  a  conspiracy  directed 
Irom  Moscow  by  our  deadliest  enemies  eats 


at  our  vitals.  Its  agents  are  successful  in 
getting  its  prc^wganda  spread  even  onto  the 
official  bookshelves  of  the  American  State 
Department.  Tet  the  President  himself  is 
of  two  minds  as  to  how  to  deal  with  these 
conspirators,  and  is  said  to  be  directing  his 
fire  at  the  Senator,  McCastbt,  who  is  doing 
most  to  Mnr"*^*  Commimlst  agents. 

Thua  is  the  independence  won  in  the  18th 
century  threatened  in  the  20th,  by  conspir- 
acy and  weak  leadership  at  home,  by  mili- 
tary indeclsiveness  and  vacciilation  abroad, 
and  by  jealous,  beggarly,  sabotaging  allies 
in  the  councils  of  the  world. 

We  are  still  free.  Still  rich,  fat  and  happy.  ' 
We  still  celebrate,  after  a  fashion,  our  inde- 
pendence. But  most  of  us  have  forgotten 
how  the  independenoe  was  won.  Few  dream 
that,  to  keep  it,  we  of  this  generation  may 
yet  be  forced  to  endure  other,  and  more 
terrible.  Valley  Forges. 


Manipolatioii  m  the  NPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  UNTAFF 

or  irouDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  LANTAFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  campaign.  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced : 

The  single  standard — 

For  Federal  Jobs — 
shall  be  merit  and  not  i>olitical  award. 

The  following  article  by  John  Cramer 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Daily 
News  on  July  13  indicates  that  some 
members  of  the  President's  staff  are  not 
familiar  with  that  policy  as  laid  down 
by  the  Chief  Executive  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion. If  they  are  not,  they  should  "touch 
base"  with  the  President;  if  they  are, 
then  this  is  just  another  example  of  dis- 
carded campaign  pledges: 

Opkn  Lzrm  to  Sikcuub  Wnxs 
(By  John  Cramer) 
Hon.  SnvcuuB  Wkkks. 

Secretary  of  Commeree, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Mb.  Secret  art:  As  you  may  know, 
there  recently  has  occurred  In  the  National 
Production  Authority,  an  agency  under  your 
supervision,  a  series  of  events  which  suspi- 
ciously suggests  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to 
violate  civil-service  laws  and  tbe  Veterans' 
Preference  Act. 

It  is  alleged  that  certain  officials  of  NPA, 
prompted  and  supported  by  certain  oflicials 
of  the  Commerce  Department  have  sought 
to  handplck  the  employees  who  wUl  staff  tbe 
curtailed  NPA  and  its  succesor  agency, 
thereby  attempting  to  fiout  the  laws  which 
ftfovlde  that  these  employees  should  tM  se- 
lected by  clvil-servlce  rules. 

It  Is  said  that  the  object  at  this  alleged 
conspiracy  Is  to  insure  dismissal  of  known 
Democrats  and  of  officials  who  might,  under 
any  circumstances,  favor  a  resumption  of 
economic  controls — while,  at  the  same  time 
Insuring  the  retention  of  good  Republicans, 
of  certain  personal  favorites,  and  of  em- 
ployees acceptable  to  business. 

It  further  is  alleged — and  on  good  grounds, 
this  reporter  believes — that  NPA  officials 
even  went  to  the  unusual  extreme  of  letting 
tiie  Republican  National  Committee  parti- 
cipate directly  In  the  preparation  of  man- 
ning tables  for  the  ctirtalled  NPA. 

Though  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
you   endprse   the   objective*   attributed   to 


these  omclals,  Tm  oartaln  you  would   not 
countenance   their   achievement    by   iUegal 

means.  

vrraL  issub 

More  importantly,  however.  I  hope  you 
realize  how  vital  It  is  to  you  personally- 
vital  to  your  reputation  as  a  man  and  an 
executive — that  NPA  and  Its  planned  suc- 
cessor agency,  the  Business  Services  Admin- 
istration— ^be  administered  In  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  best  traditions  of  good 
government. 

Respectfully,  I  submit  that  the  manipula- 
tions charged  to  NPA  officials  already  have 
m?\de  certain  a  most  unhealthy  Wrth  for  the 
Business  Services  Administration. 

Most  earnestly.  I  submit  that  these  same 
manipulations.  If  allowed  by  you  to  con- 
tinue unchecked,  inevitably  will  lead  to 
scandals  which  sertously  will  embarrass  you 
and  the  President. 

BUSIME88  rOSTT 

Good  government,  as  you  and  I  under- 
stand It,  means  government  in  Uie  public 
Interest.  And  though  you  possibly  may 
question  it  now.  you  wUl  learn  from  your 
Washington  experience  that  this  tradition  Is 
strongly  Ingrained  in  the  thousands  of  Gov- 
ernment career  workers. 

These  career  employees  are  appalled,  as  I 
am.  by  the  thought  tliat  any  one  can  ex- 
pect good  government  from  officials  selected 
by  methods  which  suggest  that  their  pri- 
mary allegiance  is  to  business — or  any  other 

group. 

They  are  convinced  that  Congress  and  the 
public  will  be  slow  to  trust  a  Business  Serv- 
ices Administration  manned  by  such  officials. 

They  question  whether  you  yourself  will 
find  It  possible  to  trust  individuals  so  quick 
to  fiout  established  ground  rules.  They 
doubt  that  you  will  And  It  pleasant  to  be 
responsible  for  fut\ire  activities  of  these  in- 
dividuals. 

They  wonder  if  you  fully  realize  the  pit- 
falls— the  dangers  to  your  own  personal  good 
reputation— in  that  phrase,  "acceptable  to 
business." 

Does  It  imply  the  selection  of  officials  who. 
in  the  great  decisions  o^  Oovernment,  con- 
sistently will  feel  themselves  free  to  put  tlie 
InteresU  of  biisiness  al)Ove  the  public 
interest? 

SCANDAL    HAT    RSSX7LT 

If  SO,  I  repeat,  then  inevitably  there  wlU  be 
scandal.  Does  it  mean  "acceptable"  to  aU 
business — or  just  to  partlctilar  firms:  for 
example,  to  the  largo  steel  firms  which  just 
now  are  so  Infiuential  In  NPA?  Does  It  mean 
that  these  firms  can  expect  to  be  favored 
over  competing  firms,  and  competing  Indus- 
tries? • 

In  sum,  Mr.  Weeks,  what  I'm  saying  is  that 
the  manipulations  now  going  on  at  NPA. 
unless  checked,  eventually  will  come  to  haunt 
you  personally — and  perhaps  very  bitterly. 

Thousands  of   conscientious   Government 

employees,  who  wish  you  nothing  but  the 

best.  Join  me  in  the  hope  that  you  wlU  check 

them  promptly. 

Respectfully. 

JoBN  Cbahbs. 


World  War  III  and  Betrayal  at  Yalta 
Exposed  m  1945  by  Synfmaa  Rhee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  XLUMCOS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.    SHEEHAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
secret  agreement  at  Yalta  has  come 


home  to  roost  In  a  number  of  various 
ways  and  the  Interesting  article  by  Mr, 
Julius  Epstein  in  the  Tablet  of  Saturday. 
July  11.  1953,  points  out  the  fact  that 
Syngman  Rhee  anticipated  the  prob- 
lems his  country  and  the  world  are  fac- 
ing today. 
Mr.  Epstein's  article  is  as  follows: 

WoKLo  War  III  Extosed  nf  1945  bt  Btngman 
Rree — Koreaw  PRESnwofT,  IN  Letter  to 
Hearst.  Told  of  Betratal  or  Hns  Countrt 
AT  Yalta 

(By  Julius  Epstein) 
On  May  13.  1946.  whUe  living  as  a  refugee 
in  San  Francisco,  Syngman  Rhee  wrote  the 
following   letter  to  the   late  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst: 

"Since  your  papers  have  already  demon- 
strated sympathetic  Interest  In  securing 
jiistice  for  Korea,  I  am  writing  this  to  in- 
form you  that  we  have  verified  startling  dis- 
covery of  a  secret  agreement  at  Yalta  turn- 
ing Korea  over  to  the  Russian  sphere  of 
influence. 

"The  discovery  of  this  secret  diplomacy 
has  been  made  right  here  at  this  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  Conference  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  discovery  was 
made  have  so  sufficiently  convinced  me  that 
I  luive  no  shadow  of  doubt  of  Its  veracity." 

saw  sccsxt  deal 

"The  very  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
have  kept  Korea  burled  for  three  and  a  half 
years  since  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  self-evident 
proof  to  me  that  there  was  some  secret  deal 
somewhere, 

"You  will  remember  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time  Korea  was  made  a  victim  of  a  secret 
agreement.  Now  that  the  secret  of  this  In- 
ternational slave  trade  has  been  uncovered 
it  Is  up  to  the  great  leaders  of  public  opinion 
like  you  to  bring  it  home  to  the  American 
people  that  while  their  boys  are  giving  their 
lives  in  the  belief  that  they  are  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  order  to  make  the  world 
safe  tat  democracy  the  world  leaders  are 
selling  out  democracy  and  human  freedom. 

"If  the  American  people  fall  to  stop  this 
thing,  their  boys  will  be  called  on  to  fight  In 
a  third  world  war  within  the  next  15  years. 
The  hope  of  the  world  peace  lies  not  In  the 
hands  of  world  statesmen  assembled  at  San 
Francisco  now  but  In  the  hands  of  the  great 
American  people,  whose  high  sense  of  justice 
win  not  knowingly  tolerate  their  Government 
to  sell  out  80  million  Koreans  twice  In  40 

years. 

"Stngjcaw  Rhee." 

There  are  few  letters  written  by  statesmen 
of  our  time  which  show  such  clearsighted- 
ness. If  anything  proves  the  greatness  of 
Syngman  Rhee,  this  letter  does  it.  With  a 
prophetic  vision,  rare  In  the  annals  of  con- 
temporaneous history.  Rhee  envisages  the 
third  world  war.  of  wlilch  the  Korean  war 
might  well  be  the  curtain  raiser,  within 
16  years. 

That  would  be.  at  the  latest,  in  1960.  And 
he  did  It  In  1945,  when  everyt)Ody  else  In 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  was  overjoyed 
by  the  prospects  of  the  United  Nations  Just 
meeting  In  that  town  imder  the  general- 
secretaryship  of  Alger  Hiss. 

It  is  almost  satirical  to  raise  today  tlM 
question:  Who  was  right  In  San  Francisco: 
Syngman  Rhee  or  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus.  Jr., 
then  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  who 
was  Ignorant  enough  to  state  publicly  aa  late 
as  September  1946  that  his  "confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  save 
the  world  from  another  world  war  was 
stronger  than  ever"? 

QITCSriOM  KOKB  HMSLT  TODAT 

Syngman  Rhee's  question  of  1945.  whether 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  seU  Korea 
down  the  river  for  a  second  tUne,  la  even 
more  timely  today  than  it  was  in  1946.  To- 
day, of  course,  the  question  should  read 
"t<a  a  third  time." 


The  first  time  it  happened  was  after  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  In  1905,  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  as  mediator  of  the  peace  of  Ports- 
mouth (New  Hampshire),  permitted  Japan 
to  gain  permanent  hold  of  Korea,  a  situation 
which  led  to  the  outright  annexation  of 
Korea  by  Japan  In  1910. 

The  second  sellout  came  at  Yalta,  when 
our  Government  secretly  agreed  to  divide 
Korea  at  the  38th  parallel  and  permitted  the 
Soviets  to  occupy  the  northern  part. 

Right  now  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  third 
sellout  of  Rhee's  country.  It  would  be  ac- 
complished In  the  tragic  moment  we  would 
force  the  Korean  President  to  accept  a 
truce,  which  everybody  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  In  Seoul,  knows  perfectly  well  wlU 
never  be  a  truce  nor  will  It  ever  lead  to  peace. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  Communists,  as 
well  as  with  Syngman  Rhee,  the  Korean 
President — through  his  letter  of  May  1945 — 
has  shown  in  a  rather  unmistakable  way  that 
he  knows  what  the  f     re  is. 


Tbe  Korean  Stmf  gk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  ICASSACHtTSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  IS,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  teava 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader,  Manchester,  N.  H.: 
Wht  Dm  Thet  Go  Chicken? 
Americans  must  feel  a  deep  sense  of  shame 
over  the  United  Nations  efforts  to  justify  the 
letdown  of  South  Korea.  As  one  reporter 
puts  It,  the  U.  N.  argument  Is  that  while  it 
committed  Itself  to  acccHnpllsh  the  imifica- 
tion  of  Korea,  It  never  committed  itself  to 
any  specific  method. 

It  is  argued,  moreover,  that  in  diplomacy  as 
elsewhere  circumstances  alter  cases.  There- 
fore, when  in  October  1950  it  looked  as  if 
unification  could  be  achieved  by  force  of 
arms,  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  authorized 
MacArthur  to  march  to  the  Yalu.  When  the 
Red  Chinese  entered  the  war,  however,  and 
the  U.  N.  forces  were  pxished  back  to  a  line 
Just  above  the  38th  parallel,  where  a  stale- 
mate developed,  the  whole  tune  was  changed. 
The  stage,  It  Is  said,  was  set  then  for  armis- 
tice Ulks  as  the  logical  way  out  of  the  Ko- 
rean struggle.  This  statement  was  expanded 
by  the  new  Secretary  General,  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold.  in  an  address  on  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  war's  outbreak,  by  the  claim  that 
"the  U.  N.  Charter  provides  for  all  manner 
of  action  to  repel  aggression,  but  it  makeg 
no  provision  for  the  ultimate  punishment 
of  an  aggressor  once  the  fruits  of  an  at- 
tempted aggression  have  been  taken  from 
him." 

This  is  nothing  but  a  bald  excuse  for  the 
most  shamefiil  surrender  In  American  his- 
tory. The  fact  that  this  surrender  was  made 
under  the  aegis  of  the  U.  N.  does  not  lessen 
United  States  culpabUlty.  The  fact  is  the 
Korean  war  lias  violated  the  basic  tenets  erf 
military  strategy.  This  Is  not  our  judgment 
alone.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  military  leaders. 
Only  last  week.  Representative  Lane,  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  In  Massachu- 
setts read  Into  the  Congbessional  Record  a 
statement  by  Ted  Williams,  former  star  of 
the  Red  Sox,  that  sized  up  the  situation 
exactly  Williams  has  just  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  active  service  as  a  Marine 
air  pUot  for  medical  treatment.  He  has 
declared  that  American  military  forces 
wanted  to  win  In  Korea  and  could  have  won. 
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Itat  tbe  poIltlciaiM  dldnt  want  them  to  wlit. 
For  some  myBtertous  reascm,  stubbornly  con- 
cealed by  all  those  responsible  for  the  tragic 
Munder,  the  United  SUtes  elected  to  accept 
defeat  thinly  dlsgiilsed  as  a  truce,  and  threw 
•way  several  chances  for  a  decisive  victory 
against  the  aggression.  In  this  case  the  North 
Koreans,  the  CThlnese  Reds,  and  the  Rxuslan 
Communists. 

This  Is  not  only  the  opinion  of  Ted  Wil- 
liams, a  captain  in  the  Siarlne  Air  Force. 
The  same  sentiments  have  been  voiced 
strongly  l>y  General  MacArthur  and  General 
Van  Fleet.  Congressman  Lanx  Is  Justified 
tn  asking  why  did  the  civilian  leaders  of  the 
Vnited  States  "go  chicken."  The  American 
people  ought  to  know.  This  surrender  Is  too 
■ertooi  to  remain  hidden  any  longer. 


Tax  OB  TWater  Admission* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  njJMois 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

B4r.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Coyne,  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Motion  Picture  Organizations: 

ComrcxL  or  Motion  Pictitbk 

OaoAinzATioNs.  lire. 
Mew  Torh.  N.  Y..  July  15.  1953. 
Hon.  NoAR  M.  IfASOir, 

New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ICt  Daut  CowoRESsicAif  Mason:  A  group 
of  theater  owners  In  your  State  have  re- 
quested that  I  write  you  a  very  brief  message 
concerning  H.  R.  1S7.  the  Mason  bill,  ex- 
empting motion-picture  theaters,  which  was 
rep<»ted  favorably  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  week. 

Theater  owners  are  encouraged  by  this  evi- 
dence of  understanding  by  the  Congre»  of 
the  most  serious  plight  in  which  the  indus- 
try finds  Itself.  The  closing  of  many  thou- 
sands of  theaters  in  the  past  6  years  and  the 
present  rate  of  closings  of  eight  theaters  a 
day,  have  created  a  slttiation  of  such  dis- 
tress as  to  indicate  that  barring  relief  from 
the  Federal  admissions  tax  this  session,  the- 
ater men  and  the  motion-picture  Industry 
generally,  face  almost  certain  business  col- 
lapse. Tlie  elimination  of  the  admissions 
tax  this  session  and  no  other  factor  can  save 
5.000  theaters  d\irlng  the  next  12  months  and 
place  the  Industry  In  such  a  reasonable 
profit  position  as  will  permit  It  to  survive  and 
to  compete  fairly  with  Its  competitors. 

Tour  constituents  are  particularly  anxious 
that  I  point  out  to  you  that  relief  from  the 
admissions  tax  will  in  no  way  cut  across 
President  Elsenhower's  tinderstandable  ob- 
jective of  revenue  maintenance.  Financial 
studies  have  been  submitted  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  (the  Stam  committee) .  indi- 
cating that  the  rejjeal  of  this  tax  will  halt 
the  downward  trend  of  Industry  revenues  for 
the  pfst  5  years  and  will,  in  fact,  recoup  for 
the  Treasury  mwe  corporate  and  personal 
tax  dollars  than  It  will  receive  from  admis- 
sions and  other  taxes  if  the  downward  trend 
Is  not  stopped.  This  ia  not  an  iUiislon. 
These  studies  have  not  been  refuted  either 
by  the  Treasiiry  or  the  Stam  committee  and 
we  are  continuing  to  work  with  both  of  these 
agencies  to  supply  any  additional  verlflca- 
tloQs  that  may  be  requested. 


It 
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most  desirable,  we  feel,  that  the  eco- 

of  our  case  be  brought  again  to  your 

It  is  our  desire  to  arm  you  with 

facts  so  that  we  may  continue 

your  most  encouraging  support. 

Thousands  of  theater  men  throughovrt  the 

as  well  as  those  in  your  State,  feel 

heir  business  existence  hangs  In  the 
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that 
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for 
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do  not  hesitate  to  wire  or  call  me 
Information  that  may  assist  you. 
wi>uld  appreciate  your  advice. 
Respectfully, 

ROBKBT  W.  COTNX. 
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PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
I  include  the  following  article  by 
W.  Sawyer. 

Thx  Wholb  Stobt 
(By  Robert  W.  Sawyer) 
some  months  Federal  landownership 
has  tieen  \inder  attack  by  the  Chamber  of 
Comi  terce  of  the  United  States.  The  attack 
begai  In  the  August  16.  1952  Issue  of  the 
chamber's  publication.  Washington  Report, 
wherd  there  appeared  an  outline  map  of  the 
Unite  a  States  with  a  dark  area  In  each  State 
reprei  lentlng  the  percentage  of  its  acreage  in 
Fedei  al  ownership.  The  total  of  the  shaded 
portldn  was  said  to  be  24  percent  or  -^55,- 
140,7!  6  acres  out  of  a  national  total  of  1,905,- 
361.9|0.  There  was  a  caption,  "Federal 
Empire  Deprives  States  of  Taxes  on 
24  Percent  of  United  States." 

Thd  opening  paragraphs  of  the  accom- 
pany! og  article  read: 

Federal  bureaus  now  own  24  percent  of 
all  tfae  land  In  the  United  Stetas. 

Peperal  biireaus  pay  no  State  taxes.  Prl- 
andowners  do.  This  means  that  you 
pay  dot  (Hily  your  share  of  State  taxes  but 
you  n  nut  pay  m(x«  to  make  up  for  what  the 
bureaus  don't  pay." 

Ond  who  read  the  rest  of  the  article  was 
left  ^Ith  the  lm;>res8lon  that  this  extensive 
FederU  ownership  brings  only  burdens — no 
bene4ts — to  the  States  and  their  citizens. 
The  land-hungry  United  States  bureaus,  he 
was  1old.  contlnuaUy  sedc  to  extend  their 
holdings  and  as  they  do  so  the  States  are 
deprived  of  more  and  more  tax  Income. 

Then  Laxirence  F.  Lee.  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber,  speaking  in  No- 
Tembir  before  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
factufers  Association,  elaborated.  From  Mr. 
rords  one  would  suppose  the  American 
's  freedom  to  buy  and  sell  land  was 
comli^  to  an  end  and  that  there  Is  a 
dange  rous  Government  conspiracy  to  extend 
a  lan(  acquisition  program.  He  conceals  but 
thlnlt  an  attack  on  Federal  forest  owner- 
ship-the  national  forests.  He  raises  the 
same  cry  as  does  the  chamber  article  about 
tax  ICBses  resulting  from  Government  own- 
ershl J . 
Doi  btless  the  figures  are  all  oorrect  and 
Indeed  the  fact  that  Federal  bureaus 
no  State  taxes.  President  Lee  may 
defenil  the  narrow  meaning  of  his  words, 
the  i  alf  truths  they  tell.  They  are  only 
h»U    rutba,  however,  and  U  he  speaks  In 


Lee's 
cltlze: 


it  U 
pay 


a  Just  cause  It  Is  unfortunate  that  be  falls 
to  tell  the  whole  story. 

Let  all  the  facts  be  put  on  tWe  record  and 
of  these  the  first  and  most  important  as  an 
answer  to  the  chamber  attack  is  that  there 
are  millions  of  acres  In  that  24  percent 
that  no  one  would  ever  want  or  be  willing 
to  own  or  pay  taxes  on.  There  Is  no  tax 
loss  on  these  lands.  Another  is  that  thou- 
sands. If  not  millions,  of  acres  of  lands  that 
were  once  Federal  went  into  the  hands  of 
citizens  and.  after  being  raped  of  their 
timber,  went  back  to  the  Federal  empire 
on  tUB  solicitation,  not  of  a  Federal  bureau, 
but  on  that  of  their  private  owners.  Many 
other  thousands  of  acres  left  Government 
ownership,  went  first  on  the  tax  roll  and 
then  tax  delinquent.  Now  they  are  owned 
by  the  counties  where  they  are  a  headache 
for  the  assessors  and  a  sorrow  to  the  con- 
servationists. They  ought  to  be  returned  to 
the  Federal  domain. 

A  final  fact  Is  that  though  taxes  are  not 
paid  on  any  of  these  Federal  lands  niunerous 
financial  benefits  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  other- 
wise do  come  to  the  States  where  they  lie. 

It  Is  in  the  11  Western  States  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Federal  land  empire 
shown  on  that  chamber  map  is  found.  Th« 
total  is  402.036.696  acres  out  of  the  455,146.- 
726  and  it  is  to  these  402  million  western 
acres  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  Is 
directed.  While  they  Include  land  in  various 
categories,  Indian  reservations,  military  in- 
stallations, national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, reservoir  floors,  irrigation  canals  and 
so  on  by  far  the  largest  acreages  are  those  in 
the  national  forest  and  in  the  (once)  so« 
called  unreserved  public  domain. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  lands  that 
have  been  turned  back  to  the  Government, 
and  of  those  that  went  Into  private  owner- 
ship and  then  tax  delinquent.  The  latter  are 
lands  that  were  homesteaded.  The  category 
Just  named,  the  unreserved  public  domain. 
Is  made  up  of  the  acres  left  over  after  the 
western  homesteaders  had  had  their  pick. 
It  is  nontaxpaylng  becaxise  no  one  ever 
wanted  to  own  it.  No,  these  lands  are  not 
on  any  tax  roll  but  their  existence  does  bring 
to  the  States  the  special  financial  benefits 
already  referred  to.  These  are  not  men- 
tioned by  the  United  States  Chamber.  They 
are  benefits  in  highway  construction  funds 
and  here  is  the  story. 

Since  1921  there  have  been  Federal  appro- 
priations for  State  highways.  The  general 
rule  Is  for  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  share  costs  on  a  60-50  basis.  In 
the  public  land  States,  however,  on  a  Federal 
aid  highway  contract  the  rule  is  varied  In 
recognition  of  the  Federal  acreage  and  In 
Oregon,  for  example,  the  State's  share  is  37^ 
percent  to  the  Federal  62  >4  percent. 

In  1030  another  special  benefit  came  to  the 
public  land  States  with  the  appropriation  of 
funds  under  the  Oddle-Colton  Act  for  high- 
way building  across  the  public  lands  and 
Indian  reservations.  In  all  $31,000,000  has 
been  authorized  or  appropriated  for  these 
public  land  roads. 

Of  less  importance  but  yet  a  return  be- 
catise  of  the  existence  of  the  public  domain 
are  the  payments  made  to  many  counties 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act. 

So  much  for  the  public-domain  Income. 
Of  greater  Importance  are  the  retiorns  to 
counties  and  States  and  property  owners  in 
general  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 
national  forest.  One  of  these— but  only 
one— Is  vaguely  hinted  by  Mr.  Lee. 

To  begin  with,  and  contrary  to  the  im- 
pression left  by  one  of  Mr.  Lee's  sentences, 
schools  are  beneficiaries  of  the  national- 
forest  ownership.  Federal  law  requires  the 
payment  to  each  State  of  26  pcrr^nt  of  the 
annual  gross  income  of  each  national  forest. 
The  money  must  be  \ued  for  the  benefit  of 
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roads  and  schools.  Tor  the  5-year  fiscal  pe- 
riod 1948  through  1952.  Oregon  counties 
have  received  from  this  source  $15,196,47638. 
That  25-percent  payment  is  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
In  addition  the  States  benefit  roadwise  from 
the  existence  of  the  national  forests,  for  there 
are  regular  Federal  appropriations  for  forest 
highways.  Prom  fiscal  1948  to  1952.  inclu- 
sive these  appropriations  for  Oregon's  forest 
highways  totaled  $11,570,847.62.  Nor  is  thto 
all  for  on  forest  roads  (not  highways)  In 
that  same  period  nearly  $6V4  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  was  spent  In  the  State.  Annu- 
ally over  $1  million  is  spent  on  maintenance. 
The  financial  benefits  Jvist  described  ac- 
crue to  all  the  States  containing  public  do- 
main or  national  forests.  In  Oregon,  In 
addition,  there  are  two  special  situations  In 
the  field  of  forestry  and  Government  land- 
ownership.  These  are  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia revested  lands  and  the  Coos  Bay  Wag- 
on Road  lands.  Presumably  their  acreages 
are  in  the  Oregon  total  and  It  Is  therefore 
proper  to  point  out  that  they  bring  substan- 
tial annual  returns  to  the  counties  in  which 
they  He.  The  figures  are:  acres.  2.610.867. 
pnd  payments  to  18  Oregon  counties  in  the 
6  fiscal  years  1948  through  1952,  $15,010,- 
458.96.  These  funds,  like  most  of  the  na- 
tional forests  25-percent  fund,  are  all  de- 
rived from  timber  sales. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts  and  figures. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  Justification  for  the 
charge  that  Federal  landownership  deprives 
the  States  of  taxes.  The  figures  are  from 
only  one  State,  but  conditions  In  it,  so  far 
as  Federal  lands  are  concerned,  are  not  un- 
like those  of  the  other  public-land  States. 
Obviously,  the  public-domain  lands  cannot 
be  expected  to  go  Into  a  private-ownership, 
taxpaylng  status.  At  the  same  time  the 
fact  that  these  lands  are  what  they  are  does 
bring  a  financial  return  to  the  States  as  their 
proprietor,  the  United  States,  recognizes  and 
assumes  the  obligations  of  ownership. 

There  Is  another  fact  to  be  added  to  the 
list  already  given.  This  relates  to  the  na- 
tional forests.  As  to  them,  let  it  not  be 
assTuned  that  they  consist  entirely  of  tlmbw- 
bearlng  acres.  Again  using  Oregon  figures, 
one  finds  In  the  State  14.813,175  acres  of 
national  forest,  but  6,267.176  of  these  acres 
are  classified  as  noncommercial.  All  acres, 
nevertheless,  bring  a  return  In  lieu  of  taxes 
to  the  counties  In  which  they  He  and  they 
bring  to  the  State  annually  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  have  no  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Chamber.  These  condi- 
tions as  to  the  national  forests  In  Oregon 
are  duplicated  In  greater  or  less  degree  in 
each  of  the  Western  States. 

As  one  of  the  facts  essential  to  the  telling 
of  the  whole  story,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  forest  lands  that  have  gone  Into  Fed- 
eral ownership.  Mr.  Lee  would  make  It  ap- 
pear that  the  Federal  Government  had  been 
active  In  acquiring  such  acreage.  "The  tlm- 
berland  owner."  he  says,  "Is  invited  to  ex- 
change his  cutover  lands  •  •  •  for  trees  of 
the  Federal  Government,"  It  is  doubted 
here  that  the  exchanges  that  have  added 
to  the  acreage  of  the  national  forests  came 
about  in  any  such  fashion. 

FcM-  the  f\ill  record  It  would  be  necessary, 
of  course,  to  go  to  each  national  forest.  In 
Oregon  the  facts  contradict  Mr.  Lee.  There 
have  been,  toe-  Instance,  added  by  exchange 
to  the  Deschutes  National  Forest  In  central 
Oregon  383,369  acres.  For  aU  but  8.095  acres 
of  that  figure  the  exchange  was  Initiated  by 
the  private  owners.  The  small  balance  Is  the 
total  of  exchanges  sought  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice fCM-  the  protection  of  timbered  strips 
along  the  highways — an  undertaking  origi- 
nally promoted  by  numerous  groups  of  citi- 
zens rather  than  by  any  Federal  authority. 
In  the  past  5  years  In  all  the  national  for- 
ests In  Oregon  there  have  been  additions 
totaling  114,485  acres.  Exchanges  made  up 
108,126  acres  and  all  were  InltUted  by  the 
owners. 
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The  fact  Is  that  In  all  too  many  cases  of 
private  tlmberland  ownership  the  lands  have 
been  clear  cut  and  the  owner,  no  longer 
wining  to  pay  taxes,  has  wrung  from  his 
acres  the  last  remaining  dollar  of  value  by 
turning  them  over  for  national  forest 
stumpage.  That  procedure,  and  not  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  bureaucrats  to  extend  the 
Federal  domain,  has  enlarged  the  acreage 
of  the  national  forests. 

In  addition  to  such  national  forest  acreage 
addlt>}ns  in  the  west  there  should  be  re- 
membered purchases  xinder  the  Weeks  act 
In  many  States.  The  record  is  not  available 
but  here  again  It  Is  a  fair  guess  that  In  most 
cases.  If  not  all,  the  transaction  was  Initiated 
by  the  owner  and  not  by  a  Federal  officer. 

One  sees  In  the  Chamber  attack  and  the 
Lee  address  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
to  force  the  United  States  to  divest  itself  of 
some  of  its  lands,  more  especially  the  timber- 
lands  of  the  national  forests.  Here  Is  the 
one  natural  resource  In  sole  Government 
control  that  private  operators  would  like  to 
reach.  Mineral  lands  may  be  filed  pn  and 
title  secured  by  designated  processes.  Graz- 
ing land  may  be  leased  though  livestock  op- 
erators would  like  to  have  It  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  "for  free."  Na- 
tional forest  tlmberland  Is  not  sold.  If  it 
were,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  uses  and 
services  that  the  public  enjoys  as  a  result 
of  Government  management.  Water  supply 
protection  would  cease,  recreation  would  suf- 
fer, consistent  and  long-term  forest  and 
range  planning,  study,  control,  and  direction 
would  stop  and  in  the  end  a  great  share  of 
the  Nation's  timber  supply  would  be  ex- 
hausted. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  attack  will  succeed. 
Certainly  It  cannot  do  so  on  the  strength 
of  the  arguments  so  far  presented.  If  the 
proponents  undertake  to  carry  their  case 
further  let  them  tell  the  whole  story. 


DenatioiialiEe  Electric  Power 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
when  appropriation  bills  were  brought 
onto  the  floor,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  powerplants  and 
power  projects  throughout  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  arguments  have 
been  made  by  proponents  for  huge  ex- 
penditures for  these  imdertakings  with 
public  funds,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
in  many  instances  figures  and  facts  were 
perhaps  unwittingly  incorrect. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Ap- 
pendix an  article  entitled  "Denational- 
ize Electric  Power."  by  O.  Glenn  Saxon, 
who  is  an  outstanding  authority  on  eco- 
nomics, is  a  professor  of  that  subject  at 
Yale  University,  and  has  aw>eared  be- 
fore many  groups  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion he  outlines  in  his  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Freeman  magazine  of 
June  29,  1953: 

DKNATIONAUZX    ELBCTHIC    P0W1« 

(By  O.  Glenn  Saxon) 
America's  most  decided   advance   toward 
oollecUTlsm  to  date  has  been  the  phenom- 


enal rise,  tn  the  past  30  years,  of  socialized 
electric  power.  One  of  the  oldest  vote-get- 
ting devices  In  modern  history  has  been  the 
demagog's  promise  to  the  people  to  na- 
tionalize first  the  public  utUlties,  then  all 
other  natural-resoiu-ce  Industries.  In  other 
nations  such  programs  have  commonly  led 
to  expanded  national  debt,  uncontrollable 
Infiatlon,  and  national  insolvency.  With  the 
new  administration  in  Washington,  it  nxay 
now  be  possible  at  last  to  halt  this  danger- 
ous trend  In  the  United  States. 

In  this  country  prior  to  1933  only  a  negli- 
gible percentage  of  total  electric  power  was 
produced  by  public  authorities — chlefiy  State 
and  municipal  agencies.  In  1990  the  Federal 
Government  owned  an  annual  generating 
capacity  of  only  227.000  kilowatts  ol  electric 
power — less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
generating  capacity  of  the  Nation.  This 
Federal  production  has  been  developed  as 
strictly  Incidental  to  Federal  reclamation 
projects.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  with  private  power  enter- 
prises. 

In  1928  the  first  Federal  multiple-purpose 
dam  for  flood  control  and  water  power  was 
authorized  by  a  congressional  grant  of  a 
$140  million  loan  to  construct  Hoover  (form- 
erly Boulder)  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River. 
This  project  was  the  result  of  a  five-State 
compact.  Before  construction  began,  long- 
term  contracts  were  negotiated  assiirlng 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  water  and  power 
sufficient  to  repay  within  50  years  the  origi- 
nal capital  and  all  costs  of  the  project.  In- 
cluding an  annual  Interest  charge  of  4  per- 
cent, as  well  as  all  maintenance  and  oper- 
ating costs.  In  addition,  provision  was  made 
for  full  payments  to  the  States  In  Ueu  of 
taxes.  Since  1936,  when  the  dam  was  com- 
pleted, power  and  water  rates  have  been  held 
sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's full  Investment  at  a  fair  Interest 
rate.  This  has  been  done  without  unfair 
charges  to  consumers  or  Jeopardy  to  com- 
peting private  enterprises.  The  program  es- 
tablished a  clear  precedent  and  pattern  by 
which  Federal  funds  ooiUd  be  used  benefi- 
cially, where  necessary,  to  develop  any  num- 
ber of  river  vaUey  projects  on  a  sound,  self- 
sustaining,  self-liquidating,  taxpaylng,  and 
nonsoclallstlc  basis. 

THX   MIW-rAl*   BEAt  SOCIALIZATION  PaOCEAlf 

Since  1933  the  New  and  Fair  Deals  have 
totally  Ignored  the  tested  principles  of  the 
Hoover  Dam  project,  and  engaged,  tostead, 
in  a  program  of  deliberate  socialization.  It 
was  in  1933  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority (TVA)  was  created.  Hydroelectric 
power  was  to  be  produced  In  huge  quantities, 
but  only  as  a  "byproduct-  of  a  necessary 
conservation  program  (to  give  the  project  the 
semblance  of  constitutionality).  The  Gov- 
ernment Itsrtf  was  to  seU  this  "byproduct" 
power  at  "cost"  as  a  "national  yardstick"  of 
value.  This  "cost,"  however,  did  not  lncl\«le 
recapture  of  the  true  costs,  such  as  real 
construction  costs,   interest  charges,  taxes. 

etc. 

So  TVA  started  with  one  hydroelectrle 
plant  having  a  capacity  of  184,000  kilowatts. 
The  original  outlay  was  $47  million.  Before 
long,  steam  powerplants,  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  fiood  control,  were  added. 
The  Government  was  now  openly  In  the 
power  business.  Today  TVA  operates  26  hy- 
dro plants  and  11  steam  plants  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  over  4  mUllon  kilowatts. 
The  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayers  has  been 
more  than  81,600  million. 

Since  1983,  Federal  river  valley  projects 
Involving  outlays  of  many  bUllons  of  doUars 
of  taxpayers'  funds  have  been  developed 
without  the  consent  of  the  States.  The 
table  below  (taken  from  Government  docu- 
menU  and  congressional  hearings)  shows 
how  the  early  estimates  given  Congress  gross- 
ly misrepresented  the  final  costs  or  present 
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wtlmat*  of  eo«ta  of  these  eight  ■odalistlc 
federal  power  projects: 


tmd^r 
the 


Pndeet 

Early  estl- 
mate 

Pinal  cost  or 
present  esti- 
mate 

C«iti»l  Valley.  CtOl 

Hungry  Horse,  Mont 

Detroit  Reservoir,  Oreg... 

Butota  Xsiand,  Va 

Oarrison,  N.  Dak 

0»he,a.  Dak 

Grand  Coatee,  Wash 

TVA„ 

$170,000,000 
39,000,000 
20.530.000 
31,730.000 

130,000,000 
50,000,000 
63,000,000 

310.000,000 

12,300.000,000 

102.900,000 

67.4«0,000 

84.11)00,000 
302,356.000 

317. 500,  ono 

754,  .100.  OOO 
2,500,00a000 

Total . — 

811.260,000 

6, 429, 576. 000 

.^     grar  ting 
Bfiei  d 
dcmi 
clarfd 

Dowfer 
mlgfit 
fact 
a  mlich 


In  the  past  20  years  Federal  power  capacity 
has  grown  '  -om  300.000  horsepower  to  16  mil- 
lion. It  now  represents  12  percent  of  the 
total  power  capa<;lty  of  the  country.  This 
tax-subsldlzed  and  tax-exempt  Federal 
power  Is  being  sold  below  production  costs 
In  27  States  In  direct  competition  with  pri- 
vate companies  that  pay  all  taxes  at  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels  and  receive  no  tax 
sutMidies  from  any  source. 

m  BnxioMS  roB  sociauzation 

Federal  generating  plants,  including  those 
now  under  construction  or  authorized  by 
Congress,  when  completed  at  a  further  cost 
of  more  than  $4  billion,  will  supply  close  to 
25  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  electric  power 
generating  capacity.  The  completion  of  this 
already  authorized  program  will  Increase  the 
number  of  Federal  plants  to  more  than  200, 
and  will  raise  their  generating  capacity  to 
37  million  horsepower.  This  will  equal  the 
total  capacity  of  the  Nation  In  1927,  and 
bring  the  total  cost  of  all  Federal  power 
projects — in  capital  outlays  alone — to  more 
than  tlO  billion. 

The  Federal  Government,  In  addition,  not 
content  with  Its  own  socialization  program 
between  1933  and  1939,  made  outright  free 
g:*ants  and  low-interest  loans  totaling  more 
than  $200  million  to  municipalities,  to  en- 
courage their  development  of  electric  gen- 
erating and  distributing  plants  in  competi- 
tion with  existing  private  taxpaylng  enter- 
prises. More  than  14,000  miles  of  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  lines  have  been  devel- 
oped by  these  Federal  and  local  projects. 
The  Hoover  Commission  *  found  that  "these 
*  *  *  lines  duplicate  existing  power  facili- 
ties." The  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations also  found  that  "the  Federal  •  •  • 
transmission  lines  to  power  markets  fre- 
quently duplicate  and  tend  to  threaten  exist- 
ing and  prospective  private  Investments 
whlca  do  and  could  further  serve  the  public 
adequately  and  as  full  taxpayers." 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  (In 
the  state  of  Washington)  Is  already  generat- 
ing 57  percent  of  all  power  consiimed  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  has  spent  with  con- 
gressional authorization,  more  than  t25 
million  to  build  competing  transmission  sys- 
tems. Many  private  companies  In  that  area 
have  already  sold  out  parts  of  their  systems 
to  Federal  and  municipal  generating  or  dis- 
tributing plants,  or  to  tax-free  electric  coop- 
eratives. To  all  of  them  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  given  pref- 
erence. It  has  refused  to  negotiate  long- 
term  contracts  to  supply  power  to  private 
companies.  It  has  built  extensive  trans- 
mission systems  to  serve  Federal  power 
directly  to  any  public  or  cooperative  body 
that  pays  no  taxes. 

PKEJtmicx  AGAnfST  ran  nrmptisB 
The  extent  to  which  prejudice  against  pri- 
vate capital  has  been  carried  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  last  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


*Thls  committee  of  12  men  functioned 
from  1947  to  1949  as  a  research  and  advisory 
body  to  the  President  on  matters  ot  organ- 
Isatloa. 
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the  Trtiman  administration  Influenced 
Federal     Power     Commission     against 
a  license  to  a  private  company  to 
up  to  $200  million  to  build  a  power 
on  the  Snake  River  In  loaho.     He  de- 
:    "It  Is  my  duty  to  prevent  private 
companies  from  developing  sites  which 
be  used  for  public  power  supply."     In 
the  Federal  Government  was  planning 
more  ambitious  project  to  seek  con- 
authority  to  spend  $600   million 
he  Snake  River.     Secretary  of  the  In- 
Douglas  McKay,  however,  has  reversed 
decision  for  the  sake  of  economy.     The 
to   the   private   company   has   been 
— a  major  step  In  carrying  out  Pres- 
Eisenhower's  pre  election  pledge  to  halt 
socialization  of  industry. 
1933  the  Federal  Government  has  dl- 
advanced  in  outright  grants  or  low- 
loans,  or  authorized  by  commitments 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
than  $2,750,000,000  for  the  financing  of 
tax-exempt  cooperative  generating  sta- 
wlth  an  annual  capacity  of  1,142.000,000 
In  addition,  there  are  75  State 
other   local   or   regional    public    power 
that  are  locally  tax-exempt,  and  are 
wholly  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds 
(^der  to  compete  with  private  taxpaylng 
companies. 

exemption    of    private    profltmaking 

and  governmental  projects  was 

too  serious  when  Federal  tax  rates  on 

Incomes  were  only  1  percent   (as 

)  or  even  12  to  25  percent  (as  In  the 

's).     But  when  they  rose  to  38  percent 

New  Deal  prewar  era,  and  to  52  percent 

(Resent,  with  a  gra'Juated  "excess-profits" 

Krhich  has  raised  the  overall  rate  in  many 

to    68    percent    of    net    Income,    tax 

of  public  power  projects  means 

destruction   of   all   taxpaylng  com- 

Tho\igh     cooi>eratlve8     doubtless 

a  proper  place  In  rural  electrification, 

when   and   where  they   compete   with 

private  taxpaylng  power  companies, 

hard  to  find  any  Justification  for  tax 

of  their  profltmaking  operations. 

agencies,  the  Hoover  Commission 

have    recommended    many    other 

power    projects    to    Congress,    and 

reports    contain    blueprints    for    still 

The  Hoover  Commission  stated  that 

these   contemplated   but   as  yet  unau- 

projects,    "if    constructed,    would 

an  expendltxire  of  over  $35  billion 

wouU'  have  an  Installed  generating  ca- 

almost   equal   to   the    whole    of    the 

capacity   of    the   country   in    1947." 

in  Cleveland  on  April  11,  former 

Herbert  Hoover  estimated  that  "If 

were   all   undertaken.   It   would   bring 

total    (Federal  capacity)    to  almost  90 

on  horsepower"  (compared  to  37,500.000 

completion  of  all  presently  authorized 
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contemplated  projects.  If  con- 
even  at  their  estimated  costs,  would 
ralsi  the  total  capital  Investment  in  Fed- 
eral power  projects  to  more  than  $45  bil- 
lion—equal to  the  total  Federal  debt  of 
1939 


loss  or  TAX  KZVDrUCS 


the  last  fiscal  year  private  power  com- 
panies paid  more  than  $750  million  In  taxes 
to  t|ke  Federal  Government  and  almost  $470 
to    State     and    local    governments, 
power  projects   paid   less    than   $5 
million  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  State  and 
governments — and   none  to  the  Fed- 
!3overnment.    With  Federal  projects  now 
producing  one-eighth  of  our  total  generat- 
I  capacity,  the  probable  tax  revenues  lost 
Federal    Government   last  year  ez- 
$90   million,   and   the   loss   to  State 
local    governments    approximated    $60 
million,  a  total  of  almost  $150  million.  These 
is   do   not   Include   the   losses   in  rev- 
I  due  to  tax  exemption  of  State  and 
p(.^a  {tfojects  and  power  cooperatives. 


Ibe 


Nor  do  they  Include  Interest  charges  on 
capital  Investment  that  are  not  now  being 
fully  paid  by  all  these  public  proJecU. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable that  the  President  and  Congress 
act  promptly  on  Mr.  Hoover's  proposal  that 
all  Federal  power  projects  be  denationalized 
wherever  practicable.  Where  their  denation- 
alization Is  not  feasible,  in  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  fiood  control,  national  defense,  etc.. 
Mr.  Hoover  proposes  that  they  be  leased 
on  long-term  contracts  to  private  enter- 
prises, or  that  their  products  be  sold  to 
private  enterprises  at  rates  which,  where 
private  competition  permits,  will  recoup  all 
costs  properly  chargeable  to  power  produc- 
tion. Including  amortization  of  original 
investments.  Interest  on  capital  and  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

The  electric  and  power  companies  have 
surpassed  all  other  American  Industries  in 
weathering  the  storms  of  two  wars,  spirallng 
Inflation,  deflation,  high  taxation,  and  gov- 
ernmental Interference.  Today  there  is  no 
power  shortage  In  any  area  served  primarily 
by  these  companies.  While  living  costs  have 
almost  doubled  since  1939,  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity has  steadily  declined.  In  1940  the 
average  cost  of  electricity  to  the  United 
States  domestic  consumer  was  3.84  cents  per 
kilowatt.  In  1952  this  average  had  been  re- 
duced to  2.77  cents,  a  decrease  of  28  percent. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  this  period 
average  weekly  wages  to  electric  light  and 
power  employees  had  more  than  doubled,  fuel 
costs  had  nearly  doubled,  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes  had  Increased  to  the  point 
where  they  now  take  about  23  cents  out  of 
every  revenue  dollar  paid  by  customers  for 
electricity. 

This  remarkable  record  of  service  to  the 
public  has  not  resulted  from  Federal  inva- 
sion of  the  power  business.  It  was  largely 
the  result  of  Intelligent  planning  and  in- 
creased efBclency  of  operation  on  the  part  of 
the  private  power  companies,  along  with 
steady  technological  Improvements  In  gener- 
ating facilities  and  new  uses  for  electricity 
developed  by  our  large  privately  owned  manu- 
facurers  of  electric  equipment. 

During  the  last  5  years  alone  these  com- 
panies have  raised  more  than  $7  billion  in 
new  capltaL  Approximately  65  percent  of 
this  was  derived  from  sale  of  bonds,  14  per- 
cent from  preferred  stocks,  and  21  percent 
from  common  stocks.  The  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stocks  were  sold  largely  to  Institutional 
Investors.  The  common  stocks  were  sold  pri- 
marily to  individuals,  including  especially 
the  customers  of  the  companies  in  their  re- 
spective areas. 

The  new  capital  requirements  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  electric  power  and  light  com- 
panies for  the  foreseeable  future  are  esti- 
mated at  $115  billion  to  $2  billion  anntially. 

CAN  PRIVATE  LNUUSTBT  TAKK  OVSKT 

Private  companies  can,  without  doubt,  raise 
over  the  next  few  years  all  the  capital  nec- 
essary to  their  own  expansion,  as  well  as  the 
several  billions  needed  for  purchase  of  that 
portion  of  the  Government's  power  facilities 
that  can  be  sold. 

In  the  first  place.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  additional  national  savings  will  not  be 
required.  If  proceeds  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  sales  of  power  projects  are 
used  for  retirement  of  Government  debt, 
there  need  be  no  net  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  people's  savings.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Government's  facilities  might  be 
leased  by,  rather  than  sold  to,  private  in- 
dustry. If  the  private  power  companies 
were  to  finance  75  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  Government's  present  power 
properties  by  sale  of  their  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stocks.  Institutional  investors  could 
readily  absorb  the  billions  Involved,  espe- 
cially If  their  holding  of  Government  bonds 
was  reduced  simultaneously. 

The  power  companies  were  able  to  raise 
ai^rozlnuirtely  $450  mlllloa  from  sale  of  com- 


mon stocks  during  the  past  year.  It  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  that  indi- 
viduals, investment  companies,  and  other 
is\'estors  could  absorb  double  this  amount 
each  year — and  especially  with  the  nev  In- 
vestor confidence  that  would  be  generated 
by  Government  withdrawal  from  the  power 
field.  Barring  various  unforeseeable  a)n- 
tingenclee.  it  should  be  possible  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  withdraw  completely 
from  the  power  field  Just  as  rapidly  as  neces- 
sary legislation  and  contractual  negotiations 
would  permit.  In  the  meantime,  all  plans 
for  Government-owned,  slngle-purjxwe  power 
plants  should  be  abandoned.  Private  in- 
dustry will  build  these  plants  If  they  are 
economically  Justified.  All  unexpended  ap- 
propriations for  multipurpose  projects  shoxild 
be  withheld,  wherever  practicable,  and  no 
new  projects  started,  unless  provision  Is  made 
for  llstributlon  of  their  power  by  privately 
owned  taxpaylng  corporations,  with  no  pref- 
erences to  cooperatives  or  other  nontaxpay- 
Ing  entities. 

There  are  five  basic  reasons  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  get  out  of  the  power 
business: 

1.  To  reduce   Its  debt. 

a.  To  reduce  Its  expenditures.  Including 
payroll. 

3.  To  provide  a  new  source  of  tax  revenues 
to  aid  in  balancing  Federal.  State,  and  local 
budgets  and  reducing  tax  rates. 

4.  To  give  consumers  the  benefit  of  the 
more  efllcient  and  lower  cost  service  which 
the  record  here  and  abroad  clearly  shows 
private  management  Invariably  provides. 

5.  To  reverse  the  trend  toward  socialism 
and  big  government  In  btisiness  which.  If 
continued  on  the  scale  contemplated,  will 
lead  to  socialization  of  other  fields,  and, 
finally,  to  national  bankruptcy  and  the  wel- 
fare state. 


Hic  Jonior  Order  of  United  American 
Mcclianic$  1$  Tmly  an  American 
Orfaniiation 


Order  United  American  Mechanics,  has  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
House  Resolution  225,  "that  the  House  of 
Representatives  cordially  extends  its  felicita- 
tions to  all  members  of  the  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics  on  the  occasion 
of  the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Junior  orler"; 
and 

Whereas  the  action  of  Congressman 
JzNKUis  In  Introducing  this  resolution  has 
brought  to  the  favorable  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  long  and  useful  history  of  our  order  and 
will  bring  much  credit  to  our  fraternity: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Inc.. 
in  session  assembled  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  this  the  18th  day  of  June  1953. 
That  we  extend  to  Hon.  Thobias  A.  Jenkins, 
an  honored  member  of  the  Junior  order,  the 
expression  of  our  thanks  for  the  great  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  In  Introducing  this  reso- 
lution; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional coiuicll  extend  their  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Congressman  Jenkins 
for  his  abiding  Interest  In  the  order  and  for 
the  service  he  has  rendered  to  It  in  many 
personal  as  well  as  official  ways. 
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Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  held  a  national 
celebration  to  commemorate  its  100th 
anniversary.  One  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  established  in  Philadelphia  and 
since  that  time  it  has  extended  its  influ- 
ence all  over  the  Nation. 

This  organization  is  distinctively 
American  and  in  these  trying  times  its 
influence  is  being  felt  more  and  more. 
This  great  organization  has  many  mem- 
bers in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

At  the  big  nationwide  celebration  held 
In  Philadelphia  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  those  in  charge  of  the  policy  of 
this  great  organization  saw  fit  to  adopt 
a  resolution  in  which  they  complimented 
me  for  my  efforts  in  helping  them  in 
their  programs  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment. I  am  proud  of  this  resolution  and 
I  am  including  it  herewith  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

House  Resolution  S26 
Whereas  Hon.  THoasAS  A.  Jkmkims.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  Junior 


A  Prcseat-Day  Patrick  Hcarj 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  radio  commentators  and  metroF>oli- 
tan  press  all  have  had  their  fling  at 
Ssmgman  Rhee  and  what  his  actions 
meant  to  the  U.  N.  in  their  efforts  to 
appease  the  Clihinese  Communists  with 
a  so-called  truce. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  following  article.  One  does 
not  have  to  take  some  high-priced  maga- 
zine to  find  clarity  of  thought  that  looks 
the  Korean  issue  squarely  in  the  face. 
A  country  editor.  Ned  Huycke,  In  a  town 
of  2,000  people,  paints  a  realistic  picture 
that  a  great  many  of  the  so-called  in- 
telligentsia would  do  well  to  read: 

A  PaZSXNT-DAT  Patsick  Hcnst 
Throughout  the  accusations  and  double 
talk  swirling  around  the  attempted  efforts 
to  effect  a  truce  and  eventual  peace  terms 
of  the  Korean  war  mess,  one  figure  alone 
emerges  Into  heroic  proportion  to  all  others. 
He  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  those 
having  a  hand  in  bringing  about  a  face  sav- 
ing for  the  countries  of  the  United  Nations 
and  particularly  the  United  States.  That 
man,  standing  almost  alone  against  a  greater 
part  of  the  world  Is  none  other  than  Syng- 
man  Rhee,  78-year-old  President  of  the  Ko- 
rean Republic.  He  Is  the  Patrick  Henry  of 
o\ir  day.  He  cries  aloud  for  aU  the  world  to 
hear  ot  the  efforts  being  made  to  dismember 
his  beloved  fatherland. 

T>j  the  United  States  he  has  directed  a 
greater  part  of  his  embittered  pleas  for  as- 
sistance in  this  dark  of  partitioning  Korea 
In  two  parts.  President  asenhower  dis- 
patched a  special  envoy  to  plead  with  Rhee 
in  an  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  see  things 
our  way.  All  discussions  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  while  this  almond-eyed  patriot  re- 
mains steadfast  in  his  aspiration  of  a  united 


Korea,    all    the    while    bitterly    denouncing 
those  who  would  swerve  him  from  his  goal. 
The  United  States,  which  is  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  Far  East  conflict,  is  talUng  a 
sorry  lead  in  the  present  truce  and  peace 
negotiations.     Everyone  is  sick  and  confused 
over  the  stalemateci  war  and  we  are  all  eager 
that  something  definite  and  permanent  ht^ 
accomplished    In    ending    the    fighting    In 
Korea,  but  for  a  country  which  so  often  has 
said  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  democracy 
and   free-loving   people   who   stand   up   and 
defy  communism,  our  position  does  seem  a 
bit   ambiguous.     We   have   appeased   Russia 
and  her  satellites,  we  have  aUowed  Red  China 
and  North  Koreans  to  Jockey  us  Into  an  un- 
favorable disadvantage  in  seeking  to  end  the 
Korean  war.     But  we  have  paid  scant  heed 
to  our  one  true  friend  and  ally  Syngman 
Rhee.     We  are  telling  him  In  effect  that  his 
country  wlU  be  partitioned  with  a  ruthless 
and  relentless  foe  and  bitter  enemy  occupy- 
ing the  northern  half.    Eventually  the  entire 
Korean  peninsula  will  be  overrun  by  Com- 
munists, either  those  from  China  or  North 
Korea  and  President  Rhee  and  his  govern- 
ment will  become  exiled  and  hunted  fugi- 
tives.   And  the  vacUlating  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  will  be  largely  responsible. 
In  an  attempt  to  discredit  President  Rhee 
on  his  stand  for  a  united  Korea,  statesmen 
throughout    the    world     are     sounding     oft 
against  this  oriental  national  father  of  the 
Republic    of   Korea.    We    read    of   Winston 
Chxirchin  denouncing  him  In  Parliament  for 
his  obstinate  stand  In  blocking  the  present 
■  attempt  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  a  truce  In 
the  Korean  war.    Rhee's  reply  to  Churchill 
was.  "Chiirchill  doesn't  know  the  opium  war 
Is  over." 

Syngman  Rhee  has  been  described  as  a 
most  stubborn  man.  Aren't  all  patrloUc 
men  stubborn?  Wasn't  Washington  and  his 
followers  stubborn  in  bringing  about  our 
Independence?  Lincoln  was  extremely  stub- 
born in  clinging  to  the  Idea  that  slavery 
should  be  abolished  In  America.  It  Is  fur- 
ther said  of  Rhee  that  he  is  fiercely  and 
honestly  loyal.  That  Is  a  rare  attribute  In 
any  public  official  In  this  day  of  world  con- 
fusion. Rhee  has  been  imprisoned,  tortured, 
even  exiled — but  he  has  never  wavered  in 
his  fight  for  an  Independent  and  united 
Korea.  He  has  stood  up  against  the  Japan- 
ese and  now  he  Is  fighting  a  lone  hand 
against  communism  and  also  those  who  are 
.supposed  to  be  his  allies  and  friends. 

Syngman  Rhee  must  be  disillusioned  and 
keenly  disappointed  when  he  dwells  on  the 
'abandonment  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  at  a  time  when  he  stUl  feels 
a  united  Korea  Is  possible  and  feasible. 
Previous  dealings  with  Communists  have  left 
him  with  little  faith  In  a  poetarmlstlce  po- 
litical conference.  He  has  no  faith  In  the 
successful  "peaceful  unification"  of  his  be- 
loved Korea.  Syngman  Rhee  staged  a  one- 
man  battle  against  the  present  battle  line 
since  truce  talks  began  2  years  ago.  He 
believes  and  feels  thist  the  only  Justifiable 
line  for  his  country  is  the  Talu  River  bound- 
ary between  North  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
And  on  that  point  no  doubt  he  Is  entirely 
right. 

At  the  moment,  the  South  Korean  truce 
talks  have  broken  down  with  President  Rhee 
tenaciously  clinging  to  his  demand  for  a 
united  Korea  and  declaring  he  "wIU  never 
abandon  the  struggle  halfway."  In  an  im- 
passioned plea,  Rhee  called  on  the  American 
people  to  l>ack  him.  and  promised  tWat  hU 
people  "will  keep  fighting  and  dying"  in  the 
battle  against  communism. 

"The  Korean  people  will  never  swerve  from 
the  original  objective  ol  our  common  cause." 
he  said  in  a  pre-Ftourth  of  July  radio  sd-~ 
dress.    "We  cannot  afford  to  rest  or  halt  untU 
we  consximmate  the  ooe  desnocratic  world." 

Bhee  •Odnmea  his  mr  to  "my  dear 

American  frloids.-    He  halted  tbe  iptett  o* 
1776,  and  called  the  United  States  July  *Oi 
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holiday  "memorable  and  endeared  to  free- 
dom-loTlng  people  all  over  the  globe." 

Ultimately  the  declaiona  of  tWe  United 
States  and  her  allies  will  prevail  and  the 
truce  and  peace  of  appeasement  with  our 
enemies  will  be  worked  out.  Perhaps  we  will 
save  oiir  face,  but  one  cannot  help  but  ad- 
mire this  little  old  Syngman  Rhee  for  going 
down  battling  against  terrific  odds.  Would 
that  United  States  had  a  few  patriots  like 
lilzn. 


Hawanu  Statehood:  DisfruicUseaMBt 
•f  Voters  aad  Its  GtmrnoBistic  Impli- 
catioM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or  NEW  TORK 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcos,  I  include  a 
statement  given  by  me  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  July  6.  i953 : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee,  I  appear  here  today  be- 
cause the  admission  to  statehood  of  the 
Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  Is  the  most 
fateful  problem  of  Internal  affairs  which 
this  Congress  ^d  many  other  preceding 
Congresses  have  been  called  upon  to  solve. 

The  basic  problem  Involved  is  that  of 
equitable  representation  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  This  question  has  continued  to 
plague  this  country  since  May  1787,  when  the 
Constitutional  Convention  convened. 

The  historical  struggle  has  been  between 
the  smaller  States  desiring  representation  on 
a  basis  of  equality  for  States  (as  corporate 
sovereign  entities)  and  the  larger  States 
seeking  representation  In  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation. The  plan  of  equality  of  represen- 
tation by  States  conforms  to  the  pattern  of 
government  of  a  federation  of  sovereign 
States  while  representation  in  proportion  to 
population  conforms  to  the  framework  of  a 
national  government. 

We  are  concerned  today  with  the  question 
of  the  political  justice  and  wisdom  of  equal- 
ity of  representation  for  newly  admitted 
States  In  the  United  States  Senate.  It  Is 
fully  accepted  that  the  plan  of  equality  of 
senatorial  representation  by  States  was 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  States 
from  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  In  furtherance  of  this  piu-poee 
that  the  Constitutional  Convention  enacted 
the  provision  that  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  be  chosen  by  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

I  cite  the  following  statement  made  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  by  IDelegate  Wil- 
son, of  Pennsylvania: 

"The  leading  argument  of  those  who  eon- 
tend  for  equality  of  votes  among  the  States 
Is  that  the  States  as  such  being  equal,  and 
being  represented  not  as  districts  of  Indi- 
viduals, but  In  their  political  and  corporate 
capacities,  are  entitled  to  equal  suffrage." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  supporting  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  stated  In  the  Fed- 
eralist, paper  No.  62: 

"It  (referring  to  appointment  of  Senators 
by  State  legislatures)  Is  recommended  by  the 
double  advantage: 

"(a)  of  favoring  a  select  appointment; 

"(b)  of  giving  to  the  State  governments 
such  an  agency  In  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 


Government  as  must  secure  the  author- 

ot  the  former  and  may  form  a  convenient 

between  the  two  systems." 

seems    clear    that    the    provision    for 

eqiialtty  of  representation  for  States  in  the 

United  States  Senator  was  implemented  by 

provision  that  the  States  In  their  cor- 

capacltles   as   States   be   seciired   In 

right  of  equality  by  the  grant  to  them 

I  Itates  to  choose  their  Senators  by  vote  of 

State   legislatures.     The   provision   for 

ele4tlon   of   Senators   by   the   State   legisla- 

was  an  Integral  part  of  the  compro- 

by  which  equality  of  representation  In 

Senate  was  granted  to  the  States.     The 

conlvention  would  never   have  agreed  upon 

principle  of  equality  In  the  Senate  for 

if  that  right  had  not  been  secured  by 

mode  of  selection,  that  of  choice  by  leg- 
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The 


17th  amendment  of  our  Constitution, 

ratified  on  May  31,  1913.  destroyed  the  reason 

the  provision  that  each  State  shall  have 

eqt  ality    of    representation    In    the    United 

Senate.     This    amendment    deprived 

State  governments  of  all  representation 

resist    the    growing    Infringement    upon 

e  rights  by  the  Federal  Government. 

principle  of  election  of  Senators  by 

poi^lar    suffrage    detroyed    the    underlying 

of    equality    of    representation    for 

Popular  suffrage  in  the  election  of 

conforms   to   and    is   tenable   only 

wltli  the  principle   of  equality  of  suffrage 

each  Individual.     We  have  consistently 

the  proposition  that  wealth  or  any 

othfer  test  be  limitation  upon  or  a  cause  for 

increase  In  the  voting  rights  of  our  cltl- 

or  to  permit  voting  rights  to  vary  from 

of  absolute  equality  of  each  Individual 
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S|atehood  for  Hawaii  would  violate  the 
e  of  equality  of  vote  for  each  In- 
Hawall  with  a  population  of  477,- 
Inhabitants  would  become  entitled  to 
United  States  Senators.     At  present  the 
population  represented  by  two  Sen- 
Is     approximately     3.210,000.     Upon 
erf  statehood,  the  Inhabitants  of  Ha- 
would  enjoy  representation  of  670  per- 
of  that  of  the  average  inhabitant  of 
other  48  States  in  the  election  of  United 
Senators.     They    would    possess    6.1 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  Florida.  22.9 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  California, 
31.8  times  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
of  New  York.     A  complete  table  of  oom- 
of  the  voting  power  for  United  States 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  each  State 
that  of  Hawaii  Is  contained  In  schedule 
this  statement. 

reason  of  the  election  of  our  President 

the  electoral  college  system,  the  ad- 

of  Hawaii  would  give  to  the  voters 

^awall  a  far  greater  right  of  suffrage  In 

election  of  a  President  than  is  now  en- 

by  the  average  voter  In  the  48  States. 

that  the  House  version  Is  adopted, 

Hawaii    one    Representative    In    the 

,  then  the  voter  In  Hawaii  would  have 

times  the  vote  of  a  voter  in  Florida,  2.1 

the  vote  of  a  voter  In  California,  and 

times  the  vote  of  a  voter  In  New  York 

he  election  of  a  President.    The  com- 

table  of  the  comparison  of  the  voting 

in  the  election  of  a  President  of  a 

in  Hawaii  with  that  of  a  voter  In  each 

Is  listed  In  the  last  coltunn  of  schedule 

this  statement. 

the    Senate    bill    Is    adopted    granting 

2  Representatives,  then  the  voting 

of   Its   voters    in    the    election   of    a 

is  Increased  so   that   a  voter   in 

would  have  2.3  times  the  vote  of  a 

in  Florida,  2.8  times  the  vote  of  a  voter 

California,  and  2.8  times  the  vote  of  a 

In  New  York  In  the  election  of  a  Presl- 

Wlth  two  Representatives  the  voting 

of  a  Hawaiian  voter  In  the  election  of 

Fkvsldent  is  increased  by  one-third  over 
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the  figures  given  In  the  last  column  of 
schedule  A. 

Since  the  reason  for  equality  of  senatorial 
representation  no  longer  exists,  there  is  no 
compelling  need  for  a  continuation  of  tlie 
provision  providing  equal  senatorial  repre- 
sentation for  newly  admitted  States. 

It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  con- 
sideration of  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to 
statehood  should  be  deferred  pending  the 
seriovis  study  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  limit  the  senatorial  representation  of 
newly  admitted  States  to  a  proportional 
population  basis. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  proponents  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  opposed 
to  any  proposed  constitutional  limitation 
upon  the  present  provision  for  senatorial 
representation,  "nils  opposition  indicates  to 
me  that  these  proponents  are  not  Interested 
in  statehood,  as  such,  but  are  primarily  in- 
terested In  the  political  power  that  follows 
from  representation  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  two  Senators. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  I  am  tn  favor  of 
statehood  based  upon  an  equitable  proposal, 
and  the  proponents  are  opposed  to  statehood 
upon  an  equitable  basis.  They  seek  state- 
hood only  upon  a  basis  that  is  of  gross  ad- 
vantage to  them  and,  per  se,  of  serious  dis- 
advantage to  the  people  of  the  other  48 
States. 

I  refer  to  two  concurrent  resolutions  now 
before  the  House,  each  of  which  would  amend 
the  present  constitutional  provision  provid- 
ing for  two  Senators  for  each  State. 

The  first  resolution  being  House  Joint 
Resolution  17,  sponsored  by  Representative 
CoTTDEKT,  of  New  York,  would  amend  the  17th 
amendment  of  our  Constitution  by  providing 
that  Congress  may  determine  whether  any 
State  hereafter  admitted  shall  be  entitled 
to  Senatorial  representation,  if  any. 

The  second  resolution.  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  me,  wouid  amend  the  17th  amend- 
ment of  our  Constitution  by  providing  that 
any  State  hereafter  admitted  shall  be  en« 
titled  to  one  Senate  seat  only  when  it  at- 
tains  a  population  of  one-half  of  the  aver« 
age  population  represented  by  each  Senator 
of  all  the  other  States  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  Senators  only  If  It  attains  a  popula- 
tion of  one  and  one-half  times  the  average 
population  represented  by  each  Senator  of 
all  the  other  States. 

For  example:  The  average  population  rep- 
resented by  each  Senator  according  to  the 
1961  census  estimate  Is  about  1,600,000. 
Under  the  resolution  proposed  by  me.  Hawaii 
would  become  entitled  to  one  Senator  only 
upon  attaining  a  population  of  one-half  of 
the  average  or  800,000  persons.  It  would  be 
entitled  to  two  Senators  only  upon  attaining 
a  population  of  2,400,000  persons  or  one  and 
one-half  of  the  average  peculation  repre- 
sented by  each  Senator. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  tliat  the  adoption  of 
either  resolution  would  provide  a  means  or 
an  avenue  for  admitting  States  upon  an 
equitable  basis.  Hawaii  could  l>e  admitted 
under  either  resolution  without  reducing 
the  power  and  the  rights  of  suffrage  of  the 
people  of  the  other  States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  grant 
of  senatorial  representation  is  not  a  power 
possessed  by  the  Representatives  and  the 
Senators  in  their  personal  and  individual 
capacities.  This  is  not  a  power  newly  cre- 
ated by  Congress.  The  grant  of  statehood 
tc  Hawaii  is  first  a  reduction  and  an  expro- 
priation of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people 
of  the  48  States  and  a  transfer  of  that 
power  from  them  to  the  peoole  of  Hawaii. 
It  amoiints  to  taking  away  the  right  of 
suffrage  eq\ial  to  that  of  3.200,000  persons 
from  the  people  of  tlM  48  States  in  varying 
percentage  amounts  and  transferring  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  477,000  persons  In  Hawaii. 
The  percentage  loss  of  voting  rights  for  the 
voters  of  each  State  Is  contained  In  a  table 
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which  I  sent  to  each  Member  of  Congress 
about  2  months  ago.  In  another  sense, 
statehood  for  Hawaii  would  deliver  one 
forty-ninth  of  the  power,  the  responsibilities 
and  the  majesty  of  this  great  body,  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  477,000  intiabi- 
tants  of  Hawaii. 

This  Is  not  a  temporary  transfer  of  power. 
The  surrender  of  this  power  is  irrevocable, 
once  Hawaii  attains  statehood,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  the  life  of  this  Republic. 

I  tirge  the  members  of  this  conunlttee  to 
defer  statehood  for  Hawaii  until  its  admis- 
sion can  be  reconsidered  under  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  suffrage  for  individual 
voters  and  that  It  not  be  admitted  upon  a 
ureferentlai  basis  of  suffrage  a^the  expense 
of  the  voters  of  the  48  SUtes. / 1  respectfully 
submit  that  the  addition  qi  two  Seriators 
from  Hawaii  is  unjust.  Ineqtiltable.  and  will 
weaken  the  bonds  of  this  I^publlc. 

The  argument  is  advanced  by  the  propo- 
nents against  a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  senatorial  representation  for  newly 
admitted  States  that  a  number  of  States  now 
enloy  statehood  although  they  have  less 
population  than  Hawaii.  The  conclusion 
drawn  Is  that  Hawaii  would  be  deprived  of 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  or  that  the 
senatorial  representation  of  the  smaUer 
States  be  rearranged. 

The  constitutional  provision  states  that 
no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  eqvial  suffrage 
in  the  Senate.  Obviously,  since  Hawaii  Is 
not  a  State,  the  protecUon  of  this  provision 
does  not  apply  to  that  or  any  other  Territory. 
Furthermore.  It  cannot  be  deprived  of  a  pow- 
er that  it  has  never  had  and  does  not  now 
possess. 

So  far  as  the  present  48  States  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  a  binding  compact  under  our 
Constitution  and  it  U  neither  constitution- 
ally possible,  nor  is  it  desirable  or  practical 
to  dlstxub  the  present  arrangement  of  suf- 
frage in  our  Senate. 

The  admission  of  Hawaii  to  statehood 
would  set  a  precedent  that  would  prove  most 
embarrassing  in  the  future.  Every  argument 
presented  in  favor  of  HawaU  applies  with 
equal  force  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 
If  we  grant  sUtehood  to  HawaU.  how  can  we 
avoid  statehood  for  Alaska  with  a  population 
of  119,000  people,  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  Hawaii.  U  this  Congress  grants  statehood 
to  HawaU.  the  Republican  Members  have 
been  put  on  notice  that  jvist  as  soon  as  a 
Congress  becomes  controUed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  it  wiU  grant  statehood  to  Alaska 
also.  Thus,  any  temporary  political  ad- 
vantage to  the  Republican  Party  wlU  be 
nullified  and  the  net  effect  of  4  Senators 
representing  600.000  people  in  the  2  States 
will  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  people 
of  the  48  States. 

The  Territorial  representatives  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  appearing  before  the  House  com- 
mittee about  a  month  ago,  asked  for  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  This  request  is  but 
a  prelude  to  a  request  for  statehood  for 
27.000  people,  about  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Alaska.  If  HawaU  and  Alaska  are 
granted  statehood,  how  can  we  refuse  sUte- 
hood to  the  Virgin  Islands  without  subject- 
ing otirselves  to  the  accusation  of  discrimi- 
nation by  reason  of  race  and  color? 

COMBCTJNISM      (TTNIOW     AtTlVlTllS) 

The  problem  of  communistic  Infiuences  In 
Bawaii  has  had  extensive  attention  from 
many  Territorial  and  Federal  agencies. 

A  careful  study  of  the  facto  give  no 
grounds  for  the  hope  that  the  communistic 
Infiuence  is  waning.  On  the  contrary,  tWe 
facts  indicate  that  communism  is  a  potent 
influence  in  the  ideology  of  the  population 
and  Is  a  subversive  element  wiilch  has  not 
only  gained  control  of  the  lalxH-  force  but 
has  so  deeply  penetrated  the  Democratic 
Party  as  to  render  that  party  a  captive  to 
the  Communist  Party  and  its  foUowers. 


I  would  like  to  refer  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  scheduls  D,  a  newspaper  article 
published  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
on  June  23,  1953,  about  2  weeks  ago.  The 
facts,  as  reported  there,  are  as  follows: 

Twenty-four  thousand  employees  on  tWe 
island  went  on  strike  In  a  mass  protest 
against  the  conviction  of  Jack  Hall  and  six 
other  conspirators  convicted  of  plotting  to 
teach  and  advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Two  thousand  of  these  employees  are 
stevedores,  members  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
( ILWU ) ,  who  refused  to  load  military  cargo 
for  Korea.  Eighteen  thoiuand  out  of  19,000 
ILWU  union  workers  on  the  sugar  plcmta- 
tions  joined  in  this  strike.  One  thousand 
men  refused  to  strike.  Four  thousand  out 
of  5,000  pineapple  workers  also  joined  In 
this  strike.  One  thousand  men  refused  to 
strike. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  men  went 
out  on  strike  not  because  of  any  legitimate 
labor  dispute,  but  in  protest  against  convic- 
tions for  the  advocacy  of  treason  and  revolu- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  1,000  men  tn  the  sugar  in- 
dustry and  1,000  men  in  the  pineapple  Indus- 
try refused  to  join  the  other  24,000  men, 
indicates  that  It  was  possible  to  refvise  to 
join  In  this  dastardly  deed.  The  men  who 
refused  to  strike  demonstrated  their  cour- 
age and  Americanism.  Their  refusal  to 
strike  is  proof  that  the  men  who  did  strike, 
did  so  willingly  and  by  thWr  free  choice. 
The  refusal  to  load  ships  for  Korea  Is  out- 
right sabotage,  showing  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  length  they  are  prepared  to  go 
for  the  objectives  and  designs  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

If  they  went  out  on  strike  because  of 
threata  or  extreme  pressures,  then  a  condi- 
tion exlsto  which  is  so  dangerous  that  Ha- 
waii should  not  be  granted  statehood  at  this 
time.  If  these  men  went  on  strike  because 
of  their  weakness  to  resist  the  Influence  of 
Communlsto  In  their  organization,  then  this 
type  of  citizen  does  not  deserve  statehood  and 
the  right  of  representation  in  our  Congress. 
This  country  can  weU  do  without  their  voice 
and  vote  in  oiu-  Congress. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  unions  in  Hawaii 
controlled  or  Infiltrated  by  Communists  have 
a  total  membership  of  approximately  30,000 
members.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  the 
names  and  union  positions  held  by  persons 
related  to  the  Communist  Party  as  stated  In 
the  House  hearings  of  1950  and  1951.  I  pre- 
sume that  nearly  all  of  these  men  continue 
In  these  union  positions  at  this  moment. 

This  list  contained  in  schedule  B  is  as 
follows : 

Schedule  B :  This  Is  the  group  who  2  weeks 
ago  demonstrated  by  the  recent  strike  that 
their  control  of  the  ILWU  and  other  unions 
In  HawaU  Is  so  great  that  they  can  sabotage 
our  war  effort  at  will.  No  opiiUons  or  ex- 
pert guesses  can  erase  this  fact. 

COMBTUKISM    (POUTICAL) 

I  would  like  to  state  the  political  objectives 
of  the  Communist  Party  as  reported  In  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  of  1950-51.     They  are: 

1.  Communists  support  statehood.  (P. 
1559,  pt.  2  of  hearings.) 

2.  Development  of  a  following  In  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  back  CommuiUst  causes. 
(P.  1570.  pt.  2  of  hearings.) 

3.  Establish  legislative  caucus  to  act  as 
pressure  group  on  the  Democratic  Party  for 
Communist   objectives.     (P.    1570.    pt.   2   of 

hearings.) 

4  Continued  ever-close  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations.  (P.  1944,  pt.  3  of 
hearings.)  

By  means  of  persuasion,  coercion,  eco- 
nomic threat,  and  union  devices,  such  as 
closed  shop,  union  stewards,  and  grievance 
committees,  it  is  possible  for  the  Communist 


leaders  to  control  the  economic  status,  the 
Ideology,  and  the  political  action  of  nearly 
every  member  of  their  unions. 

It  is  a  political  axiom  that  each  employee 
of  a  political  unit  can  be  counted  upon  to 
deliver  three  votes  in  a  p>olltlcal  election. 
If  that  holds  true  In  Hawaii,  and  If  the  Com- 
munlsto can  persuade  24,000  men  to  call  a 
Communist  S3rmpathy  strike  which  sabotoges 
our  war  effort,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
they  can  deliver  between  50,000  and  60.000 
votes  to  their  political  choice? 

The  distinguished  Delegate  to  Congress 
from  Hawaii  polled  only  67,000  votes  In  the 
last  election. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  Communist 
Party  would  not  make  a  most  powerful  and 
concentrated  drive  to  nominate  their  party 
choice  and  to  elect  that  party  choice  to  each 
of  the  two  Senate  seato  in  the  event  of  state- 
hood? Gentlemen,  by  statehood  we  not  only 
open  the  door  for  2  Communist-controlled 
Senators  but  we  actually  Invite  2  Soviet 
agento  to  take  seau  In  our  United  States 
Senate. 

I  would  like  to  refer  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  schedule  C.  This  schedule 
shows  the  Democratic  Party  positions  held 
by  Communlsto  or  persons  related  to  com- 
munism. 

The  prospect  of  two  Senators,  representing 
Hawaii,  who  will  be  Communlsto  or  commu- 
nlstlcally  Influenced  Is  not  a  mere  possi- 
bility, nor  a  probability.  It  Is  a  certainty. 
No  cardldate  will  be  elected  or  reelected  If 
this  group  actively  and  seriously  opposes 
him. 

Permit  me  to  cite  the  votes  In  the  past 
three  elections  for  Delegate  In  Hawaii: 
1948: 

Republicans 75,  725 

Democrats 24, 920 

PluraUty 60, 805 

1950: 

Republicans -  71,  271 

Democrato *0.  613 

PluraUty 30. 659 

1052: 

Republicans —    67,  748 

Democrats- -   58,  445 

Plurality 9. 303 

The  Republican  pluraUty  within  4  years, 
with  a  Republican  sweep  In  the  country  in 
1952.  has  dropped  from  50,000  to  30.000  to 
9,000  votes.  The  Republican  Party  leaders 
are  making  a  grave  and  ghastly  mistake  to 
assume  that  they  wUl  elect  Republican  Sen- 
ators from  Hawaii.  If  the  above  trend  con- 
tinues, it  Is  a  certainty  that  Hawaii  will  be 
represented  in  the  United  Stotes  Senate  and 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  either 
outright  Communists  or  Communist-influ- 
enced representatives  elected  under  the 
Democrat  label.  So  far  as  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  is  concerned,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ference whether  they  are  elected  under  the 
Communist,  Civic  Liberties.  Republican,  or 
Democrat  labeL  Their  loyalty  wlU  Ue  with 
the  Kremlin. 

I  would  like  to  note  here  that  I  recently 
received  four  separate  pieces  of  llterattire  by 
mall.  Neither  the  envelopes  nor  the  liter- 
ature contained  any  source  for  ascertaining 
the  Identity  of  the  sender  of  these  repro- 
ductions of  newspaper  printings.  I  presume 
that  they  were  mailed  by  proponents  of  Ha- 
waUan  statehood  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
HawaUan  Treasury.  One  article  is  a  reprint 
of  an  edltortal  of  the  GloversvUle,  N.  Y., 
paper.  The  next  is  a  reprint  of  an  edltorUl 
out  of  the  Nevada  Stete  Journal.  Both  of 
these  editorials  are  attacks  upon  Senator 
OioEo*  W.  MALON*  tor  his  vote  to  Include 
Alaska  with  HawaU  in  consideration  of  state- 

The  proponente  by  mailing  the  editorial 
entitled  "Shams  oa  You.  Soiator.-*  indicate 
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their  approTal  of  the  edltorlml  and  Attempt 
to  circulate  among  Members  of  Congrees 
the  notion  that  Senator  MALOin  had  cooa- 
mltted  a  shameful  act  by  his  vote. 

The  next  piece  of  literature  reodved  by 
me  was  a  reprint  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  reporting  the  recent  conviction  of 
the  seven  Communists  in  Honolvilu  on  June 
19.  This  was  mailed  to  each  Member  of 
Ck>ngre88  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
Members  of  Congress  Into  believing  that 
these  convictions  will  cleanup  the  commu- 
nistic Influence  In  Hawaii. 

Another  article  reprinted  an  account  of 
the  brave  action  of  a  Hawaiian  soldier  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  Korean  war  on  September 
17.  1951. 

Both  of  these  articles,  sent  without  Iden- 
^tlty  of  the  sender,  were  mailed  to  offset  the 
^impact  of  the  news  reports  that  24,000  -union 
members  had  gone  on  strike  In  protest  of  the 
conviction  of  seven  Comm\inists.  It  was  an 
anticipatory  defense.  The  i>roponents  of 
Hawaiian  statehood  fully  realised  the  Impact 
of  the  strike  of  2^.000  men  who  sabotage  our 
war  effort  in  sympathy  with  persons  con- 
victed of  planning  to  overthrow  this  very 
Senate  to  which  they  seek  to  send  two 
members. 

In  sending  the  article  recounting  the  he- 
roic act  of  one  of  its  citizens,  the  proponents 
are  resorting  to  a  highly  emotional  appeal. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  last  and  desperate  ap- 
peals concocted  by  the  Rosenberg  commit- 
tee in  which  letters  were  dispatched  to  our 
President  drafted  by  the  committee  and 
signed  by  the  children  of  the  condenuied 
parents.  These  appeals  are  eqiial  in  their 
irrelevancy  to  the  Issues  involved. 

This  campaign  by  unknown  persons  who 
hide  their  Identities  indicates  a  contemp- 
tuous regard  for  the  intelligence  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  propaganda  effort  is 
one  of  evasiveness  Intended  to  confuse  and 
confotind.  The  shameful  conduct  is  the  un- 
dercover campaign  of  evasiveness  and  vlll- 
flcatlon  and  not  the  honest  and  open  vote  of 
Senator  MALomc 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  parts 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jack  Kawano  given 
before  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  on  July  0,  1951,  J\i8t  2  years  ago 
today. 

Mr.  Kawano  worked  as  an  organizer  and 
tinlon  official  from  1987  up  to  about  1950. 
He  held  a  key  position  in  imlon  activities 
and  was  influential  in  Its  organization  and 
development  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Kawano  became  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  1937  and  continued  as  an  active 
party  leader,  participating  In  establishing 
policy  and  In  the  execution  of  the  plans  and 
policies  formulated.  No  one  has  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Hawaii.  Mr.  Kawano 
broke  with  the  party  completely  in  February 
1051  and  appeared  before  the  Hoxise  com- 
mittee to  give  a  detailed  recital  ot  his  activ- 
ities. I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  his 
testimony  as  it  relates  to  the  political  situa- 
tion In  Hawaii. 

ScHKOXTLK  A. — Comparison  of  voting  power 
of  a  Hawaiian  voter  in  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  and  United  States 
President  toith  the  voting  power  of  voters 
of  other  States 

Method  of  computation: 

Population  of  Hawaii  (2  United  States 
Senators).  477,000:  population  of  Alabama 
(2  United  States  Senators),  3.075,000;  3,075,- 
000  divided  by  477,000  equals  6.4,  represent- 
ing the  voting  right  of  a  Hawaiian  voter  In 
electing  2  United  States  Senators  as  com- 
pared to  1  vote  for  the  voter  in  Alabama. 

Presidential  electors  of  Alabama  <11),  1 
per  279,545  inhabitants:  presidential  electors 
Of  HawaU  (3)  1  per  158.000  Inhabitants; 
279.545  divided  by  159,000  equals  1.7,  repre- 
senting the  voting  right  of  a  Hawaiian  in 
electing  a  United  States  President  as  com- 
pared to  1  vote  for  the  voter  of  Alabama. 
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Sc^xDXTLz  B. — Uttt  Of  persona  referred  to  om 
Communists,  former  Communists,  persons 
a  Itending  Communist  meetings,  or  persons 
r '.fusing  to  testify  as  to  Communist  •/- 
filiations 

(Ea  tracts  from  parts  1,  3.  S.  and  4  of  hearings 
ta  efore  Committee  on  Un>American  Activl- 
tes.  between  April  17,  1950  and  July  0. 
1>51] 

Abe, 


CaroL 

Jtoe,  Kaorti. 

Abe,  Tukio,  secretary -treasurer.  Union  Lo- 
cal |136,  ILWU. 

Alcana,  John. 

A  rakakl.  YasukL 

Arena.  Ernest,  president  of  ILWU,  Local 
Unl  on  150.  since  1947. 

Aruyoshl,  Kojl,  editor.  Honolulu  Record. 

A  sau,  August,  union  official,  ILWU. 

Bfigosol,  Simeon. 

Bailey,  Bill,  union  organizer. 

BEirtlett,  John. 

E  ;rman,  Edward. 

B  urr,  Joe.  executive  board.  ILWU. 

BDUslog,  Harriet,  attorney. 

Brl^tow,  Elizabeth,  treasurer.  Hawaiian 
Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

C  iblay,  Saturnlno. 

Ciriaso,  I>Ginlngo,  executive  board.  Local 
137.  ILWU. 

C  lang,  Samson,  union  otganlzer. 

C  low.  Frank,  union  organizer. 

C  ark,  Howard. 


Clarke,  Blak«. 

Oooley,  James. 

Coetello,  WllllaiB,  newapapermaa.  - 
DanMlan,  Pedro. 
Domingo,  Ellas. 

Doyle,  Easter,  Honolulu  Gas  Oo. 
Ellas,  John,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald. 
Freeman,  Jamea. 
Freeman,  Pearl. 
Pujlmoto,  Charles. 

Fujimoto.  Eileen,  office  worker,  ILWU. 
Pujlsakl,  Saburo. 

Fukumoto,  CarL  ~~ 

Ooldblatt.  Louis,  secretary.  ILWU. 
Goto,  George,  union  organizer. 
Greene,  Robert. 

Hall.  Jack,  union  organizer,  regional  di- 
rector. ILWU. 
Harris.  Hiram. 
Herman.  P.  P. 

Ho.  Wallace,  union  biulness  agent. 
Holllngsworth.  Lou  Jo,  Star-Bulletin. 
Hong,  Edward,  union  business  agent;  sec- 
retary. Local  Union  150;  secretary-treasurer, 
local  150.  ILWU.  since  1947. 
Hyun.  Alice,  teacher. 
Hyun,  David,  engineer. 
Hyun.  Paul. 
Hyun.  Peter,  artist. 

Ichimura,  Kameo,  business  agent,  ILWU. 
Imcri.   Kolchl.   union  organizer,   intona- 
tlonal  representative.  ILWU. 
Ing.  Faith. 
Xng,  Herman. 

Inouye.  Douglas,  busteeas  agent,  local  150, 
ILWU. 

Izuka,  Ichiro,  poultry  raiser. 
Kaahawlnul,    Benjamin,   executive   board. 
business  agent.  ILWU. 

Kageyama,  Richard,  Insurance  agent;  dele- 
gate, constitutional  convention,  city  and 
county;  board  of  supervisors. 

Kalua,  Prank,  executive  board,  local  13T. 
ILWU. 

Kaltia,  Paul. 
Kamahoahoa.  Frederlek. 
Kamaka,  William. 
Kamihara,  Wallace. 
Kanemaru,  Paul. 
Kanemaru,  Mrs.  PauL 
Kauwe.  Isaac. 

Kawano,  Jack,  president,  local  lt7,  ILWU; 
lobbyist.  Territorial  leglslattire. 

Kealallo,  Joseph.  

Kealallo.  Levi,  vice  president,  ILWU;  unioa 
organizer. 

Kensinger,  Adele. 
Kimoto,  Jack,  union  organlaer. 
Kuhia,  Harry,  union  organizer. 
Kuhia,  Harry,  Jr.,  union  president's  busi- 
ness agent. 

Kunemura,  Robert. 
Kunimura,  Tony. 
Leong,  A.  Q. 

Lorenzo,  Fredrlco,  crane  operator,  H.  C.  8. 
Oo. 

Lum.  Robert,  executive  boiu'd.  Local  1S7, 
ILWU. 

Maehara,   Prank,  union   organlaer. 
Marumo,  Toehlta,  union  organlaer,  Bakery 
Union.    Shop  steward.  Local  160,  ILWU,  sine* 
1946. 
Mayenschlen,  George. 
McEhrath,  A.  Q. 

McElrath,  Robert,  radio  announcer;  unkm 
organizer. 
McElrath.  Mrs.  Robert. 
McBuen.    Marshall    I.,   printer,    Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin;  codirector.  Communist  PAC 
Morlmoto,  Toehikazu. 
Murasaki,  Robert,  chairman,  union  local. 
ILWU. 

Murin,  Stephen. 
Muyagl,  Newton. 
Nakama,  Jeanette. 

Nakano,  Bert,  vice  president.  Local  ISO, 
ILWU;  director.  PAC  of  Hawaii. 

Napuunoa,  Jiilian,  official  of  Locals  136  and 
137,  ILWU. 

Ogawa,  Tadashl.  business  agent.  Local  141. 
United  Sugar  Workers,  Oahu  division. 
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Ogoshi.  TBunio,  labor  organizer. 

Oka.  Wilfred. 

Okada.  Hideo.  Major,  secretary  and  busi- 
ness agent.  Local  146.  ILWU. 

Okutani,  Albert. 

Omuro. 

Oshlro. 

Ozaki,  Doris.  ^^ 

Ozakl.  Ruth,  stenographer,  typist,  ILWU. 

PahJnul,  Dave,  stevedore. 

Palomono.  Joseph. 

Paxton,  Corby,  editor.  Voice  of  Uibor. 

Plllani,  WlUlam,  union  organizer. 

Racela,  Peter,  railroad  union  offlciaL 

Relnecke,  John,  professor,  teacher.       ^^ 

Robertson,  J.  P..  vice  president  of  ILWU. 

Salkl,  Rachel.  Honolulu  Record  Publish- 
ing CO. 

Sano,  Kenneth,  union  organizer. 

8:hmldt,  Henry,  union  organizer. 

Shlgemltsu.  Richard. 

Shlmizu.  MiUuo.  vice  president,  local  130, 

ILWU. 

Shlmizu.  Slim  (Morlmoto) 

Sllva.  Frank. 

Stack,  Walter. 

Tagawa,  Tom,  representative,  Hawaiian 
Territorial  Legislature;  union  business  agent, 
local  144.  ILWU. 

Takabashl,  Frank. 

Tamayose,  Chlbu. 

Thompson,  Dave. 

Thompson.  Prank,  union  organizer. 

Tokunaga.  Ralph. 

Uesugl,  Donald,  bookkeeper. 

Uesugl.  Peggy,  union  organizer. 

Vossbrlnk,  Ralph,  union  organizer,  300 
taxi  drivers. 

Wenkam,  Mrs.  Robert. 

Wenkam,  Robert,  draftsman,  city  board. 

Wong.  Willis. 

Yagl,  Thomas,  vice  president,  union  local 
142,  ILWU. 
ScHXDULZ    C. — Political — References    as    to 

political    positions   held    by   Communists, 

former    Communists,    persons    attending 

Communist  meetings,  or  persons  refusing 

to  testify  as  to  Communist  affiliations 
[Extracts  from  parts  1,  2,  3.  and  4  of  hear- 
ings  before   Committee   on   Un-American 

Activities  between  AprU  17,  1950,  and  July 

6,  19511 

Abe,  Yuklo,  secretary.  Democratic  Club. 
35th  precinct,  4th  dlsUlct. 

Arena,  Ernest  (Ernie),  president.  Demo- 
cratic Club.  6th  precinct.  4th  district;  dele- 
gate, 1948  Democratic  convention. 

Hall,  Jack,  delegate,  1948  Democratic  con- 
vention. 

Inouye.  Douglas,  president.  Democratic 
Club,  15th  precinct,  6th  district;  committee- 
man, Oahu  Democratic  County  Committee. 

Kamahoahoa,  Frederick  (Fred),  president. 
Democratic  Club,  22d  precinct,  5th  district; 
committeeman.  Democratic  county  commit- 
tee;  delegate,   1948  Democratic  convention, 

Kawano.  Jack,  president.  Democratic  Club. 
26th  precinct.  5th  district;  delegate,  1948 
Democratic  convention. 

Kealoha,  Levi  (Lawaii),  vice  president. 
Democratic  Club.  16th  precinct,  4th  district; 
delegate,  1948  Democratic  convention. 

Kimoto,  Jack  (Denlchi)  (Lane,  Ray,  Roy), 
treasurer.  Democratic  Club,  19th  precinct, 
5th  district. 

McEuen.  Marshall  (Marshal)  I,  delegate, 
1948  Democratic  convention. 

Ogawa.  Tadashl  (Castner),  committeeman, 
Oahu  Democratic  County  Committee. 

Oka,  Wilfred,  committeeman.  Oahu  Demo- 
cratic County  Committee;  secretary.  Oahu 
Democratic  Coiuity  Committee;  president. 
Democratic  Club,  12th  precinct,  4th  dUtrict; 
delegate,  1948  Democratic  convention. 

Okado,  Hideo  (Major,  James),  president. 
Democratic  Club,  9th  precinct,  6th  district. 

Ozakl,  Ruth,  secretary.  Democratic  Club, 
2d  precinct,  4th  district. 

Salkl.  Rachel,  delegate.  1948  Democratic 
convention;  committeeman.  Oahu  Demo- 
cratic County  Committee. 


Tagawa,  Thomas  (Tom),  representative, 
Hawaiian  Territorial  Legislature,  House  of 
Representatives.  Denied  knowledge  of  meet- 
ings being  communistic. 

Takemoto,  Shlgeo.  member.  Maul  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Vossbrlnk,  Ralph  Vernon,  delegate,   1948 
Democratic  convention, 
•  ^.— "^ 

SCHXDTTLX  D 

[From    the    New   York    Herald    Tribune    of 

June  23.  1953] 

KoRXA   Cargoes   Left  oh   Piess   im    Haw&n 

Peotest  Walkout 

Hoi«H,tTLXT,  June  22. — Stevedores  today 
refused  io  load  military  cargo  for  Korea  as 
part  of  a  mass  protest  against  the  convic- 
tion of  their  leader.  Jack  Hall,  in  a  Com- 
munist conspiracy  case. 

Navy  and  Army  personnel  took  over  the 
work  of  loading  6  Korea-bound  ships  when 
the  stevedores  Joined  some  24.000  union  men 
In  paralyzing  Hawaii's  docks,  sugar  and 
pineapple  plantations. 

The  walkouts  by  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union 
(ILWU)  began  Friday  within  an  hour  after 
Hall,  the  ILWU  leader  and  6  other  persons 
were  convicted  of  plotting  to  teach  and  ad- 
vocate violent  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Their  convictions  un- 
der the  Smith  Act  made  them  Uable  to  possi- 
ble penalties  of  6  yeaia  imprlsozmient  and 
$10,000  fines.  

Today,  the  Hawaii  ILWU  said  Harry 
Bridges,  president  of  ILWU.  will  come  here 
from  San  Francisco  and  Join  300  delegates 
from  all  the  Islands  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day in  a  review  of  "the  situation  created  by 
the  Smith  Act  case." 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  voided  the 
conviction  of  Bridges  on  a  charge  that  he 
lied  at  his  1945  naturalization  hearing  when 
he  said  he  had  never  been  a  Communist. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Govern- 
ment waited  too  long  to  take  action  against 
him. 

The  stop-work  protest  caused  the  great- 
est tieup  in  Hawaii's  history.  All  2.000 
stevedores  were  out,  shutting  down  the 
docks.  The  stevedores  broke  a  long-stand- 
ing precedent  in  boycotting  military  car- 
goes. Union  men  In  the  past  have  stayed 
on  the  Job  at  Pearl  Harbor  during  water- 
front disputes. 

All  but  1,000  of  the  19.000  ILWU  men  on 
sugar  plantations  were  out.  So  were  all 
but  1,000  of  5.000  pineapple  workers. 


Fourtli  Report  on  Lei^slation  of  the  83d 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  my  fourth  report 
on  the  bills  of  the  83d  Congress  passed 
by  both  bodies  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. My  purpose  In  these  reports  is  to 
furnish  my  constituents  in  the  Second 
District  of  Illinois  a  complete  picture  of 
the  legislation  of  the  83d  Congress,  with 
the  how  and  why  of  my  votes  as  their 
Representative. 


Baksatt  CHaxa's  Report  Pkom  Conosxss 

IteAs  Friend  :  D\iring  the  first  6  months  of 
the  83d  Congress  there  were  76  roUcalls  in 
the  Hotise.  Some  were  on  the  passage  of  bills, 
others  were  quorum  calls.  It  requires  a 
minimum  of  30  to  40  minutes  to  call  the 
roll.  Response  to  roUcalls  constitutes  the 
Member's  attendance  record. 

Many  bills  are  passed  (or  rejected)  by 
voice.  UsuaUy  there  is  a  record  roUcall  on 
major  legislation,  always  when  It  is  of  highly 
controversial  nature.  A  demand  for  a  roU- 
call must  be  supported  by  one-flfth  of  the 
Members  present.  Not  that  many  are  likely 
to  stand  In  the  case  of  bills  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

Any  Member  at  any  time  can  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. The  Chair  thereupon  counts  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor.  If  the  number  Is  insuffi- 
cient, the  call  of  the  House  results. 

There  are  431  Members  of  the  House,  ac- 
counting for  the  4  vacancies.  Of  these  431 
a  total  of  24  responded  to  all  76  roUcalls. 
You  will  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  your 
Representative  Is  listed  among  the  24.  I 
think  you  wish  It  that  way.  It  amounted  to 
this:  Every  time  the  roll  was  called,  you 
(through  your  agent)  were  there. 

In  my  last  report  to  you  I  completed  the 
legislation  of  the  83d  Congress  up  to  and 
including  Public  Law  45.  Taking  up  from 
there: 

PTTBLIC  LAW  4« 

8.1448:  Extends  during  the  present  na- 
tional emergency  (proclaimed  on  December 
16.  1950),  and  for  6  months  thereafter,  the 
prohibition  of  photographs  taken  at  vital 
military  establishments. 

During  World  War  II  and  in  connection 
with  the  Korea  hostilities,  the  photograph- 
ing, sketching,  and  mapping  of  military  fa- 
culties and  equipment  were  subject  to  penal- 
ties running  from  a  fine  as  hl^h  as  81.000  to 
Imprisonment  for  1  year.  Public  Law  46 
extends  this  prohibition  untU  6  months  after 
the  President  has  proclaimed  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  emergency.  Please  note 
that  for  conviction  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  intent  to  Injure  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Better  play  safe  by  leaving 
your  camera  at  home  when  visiting  a  mili- 
tary camp.  There  was  no  opposition  to  this 
bill,  since  Members  realized  that  the  posses- 
sion by  the  enemy  of  photographs  and 
sketches  made  well  In  advance  of  any  hostile 
act  would  enable  advance  planning  of  sabo- 
tage and  target  identification. 

PTTBLIC  LAW  47 

H.  R.  1242 :  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  transfer  Indian  school  properties 
to  local  governments. 

This  law  is  interesting  as  marking  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  the  American  In- 
dians Into  the  general  population.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  maintains  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  Indians.  Aside  from  the 
considerable  expense  Involved,  there  Is  the 
further  consideration  of  the  element  of  seg- 
regation. Public  Law  47  vsrUl  encourage  local 
authorities  to  take  over  the  Job.  enrolUng 
where  presently  possible  Indian  children 
with  all  other  children  In  the  public  schools. 
In  consideration  for  this,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wUl  transfer  to  the  local  authority 
the  existing  school  buildings  and  properties 
with  20  acres  of  land.  Some  60  communi- 
ties Immediately  will  be  affected.  I  was  espe- 
cially happy  to  support  this  bUl,  which  the 
House  passed  by  voice,  as  It  seemed  to  me 
moving  In  the  right  direction  of  removing 
discrimination  against  the  minority  in  our 
population  with  the  longest  American  an- 
cestry. 

PUBLIC    LAW    48 

H.  R.  1243 :  Removes  land  restrictions  on 
homesteads  of  Indians  of  the  Blackfoot  Tribe. 

Originally  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet  were 
given  by  the  Federal  OoTemment  80-acre 
homesteads  to  hold  totU  OoacTW  «baw34 
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otherwise  direct.  In  1924  the  restriction 
which  prevented  the  Blackfeet  from  dispos- 
ing of  Tinused  land3  was  removed.  The 
1924  act,  however,  did  not  apply  to  the 
homestead  allotments  in  the  hands  ol  the 
orlglzgil  allottees.  Result:  since  that  time 
Congress  has  been  flooded  with  special  bills 
providing  for  the  lifting  of  homestead  re- 
strictions on  Individual  tracts  of  land.  Pub- 
lic Law  48  serves  the  good  purposes  of  (a) 
relieving  the  Blackfeet  of  a  hardship  not 
Imposed  on  other  tribes  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  Crows,  and  (b)  decreasing 
the  workload  of  Congress  necessitated  by 
special  legislation  for  Individual  cases. 

FUBUC    LAW    49 

H.  B.  1244:  Permits  Indians  In  Crow  Reser- 
vation to  make  sale  of  their  homesteads  and 
lands. 

This  placee  the  Crow  Indians  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Blackfeet.  (See  Public  Law 
46.) 

PUBLIC  LAW   50 

8. 1324 :  Authorizes  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  certain  li- 
censing and  registration  fees. 

Hereafter  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wiU  not  have  to  take  time  off  to  flx  fees 
for  the  plumbers,  the  pharmacists,  the  vet- 
erinarians, the  accountants,  the  cosmetol- 
ogists, the  real-estate  brokers  and  others  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Public  Law  50 
places  the  responsibility  on  the  District 
Commissioners,  conditioned  on  the  fees  being 
set  after  public  hearings  aaid  that  they  be 
sufficient  in  amoimt  to  defray  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  administration.  I  think  you 
will  agree  It  should  have  been  done  long 
ago. 

FUBLIC  LAW   SI 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  60:  Requests  and 
authorises  the  President  to  proclaim  the  week 
of  June  7-14  as  Aid  to  Korea  Week. 

Of  course,  there  was  unanimous  consent 
to  this  resolution  expressing  the  strong  bond 
of  friendship  uniting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  people  of  Korea  in  our  com- 
mon fight  in  defense  of  freedom.  Tou  may 
wish  to  }ot  down  the  estimates  as  stated 
In  Public  Law  51:  9  million  dislocated  per- 
sons in  Korea,  100.000  orphans.  300,000  war 
widows.  15,000  amputees  in  desperate  need. 

PUBLIC    LAW    Sa 

8.  261 :  Olves  Federal  consent  to  Connecti- 
cut River  flood  control  compact  between 
the  States  of  liassachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

I  suggest  the  Interest  in  Public  Law  52 
as  furnishing  a  guide  to  the  manner  in  which 
States  with  a  common  aim  to  serve  work 
together  without  sacrifice  of  State  sovereign- 
ty and  in  the  sharing  of  the  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nue resulting  from  public  Improvements 
<such  as  dams)  that  beneficially  affect  neigh- 
boring States.  The  Connecticut  River  flows 
through  four  States.  These  States  are  mu- 
tually Interested  In  the  building  (at  Federal 
expense)  of  a  comprehensive  system  for  flood 
prevention  and  water  power  In  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley.  While  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  the  jurisdiction  over  navi- 
gable rivers  it  is  careful  not  to  proceed  with 
improvements  until  all  States  affected  have 
been  consulted  and  have  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding. All  governments,  both  Federal 
and  State,  are  Jealous  of  their  sovereign  dig- 
nity. The  compact  approved  by  Public  Law 
53  makes  for  the  right  atmosphere. 

PUBLIC  LAW  S3 

S.  380:  Authorizes  sale  or  lease  by  the 
State  of  Kansas  of  certain  lands  near  Gar- 
den City,  Kans. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  reason  why 
I  did  not  vote  for  this  bill,  which  carried  by 
voice.  In  1916  the  United  States  gave  the 
land  to  Kansas  for  a  game  preserve  with  the 
provision  that  If  the  land  were  not  used  for 
that  purpose  It  was  to  revert  to  the  United 
States.    In  1928  a  Republican  Congress  au- 
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th  irlzed  Kansas  to  sell  some  of  the  land  and 
us  J  the  proceeds  for  a  State  game  preserve 
ell  e where.  That  nullified  the  reversion  pro- 
vli  Ion.  Then  in  1950  oil  was  struck  and  in 
IP  >1  j^Ansiui  entered  Into  an  o\\  lease  for  a 
cash  consideration  of  $244,717.20.  This  U 
m  ich  more  money  than  would  be  required  to 
biy  up  all  the  land  in  the  game-preserve 
ar  ;a.  So  Kansas  wanted,  and  got.  the  limi- 
ts ;ion  removed  so  that  the  State  coxild  keep 
ths  money  for  any  use  designated  by  the 
Stite  forestry,  fish,  and  game  commission. 
I  lotlced  the  Kansas  delegation  (Democrat 
MiLLEa  and  Republican  George  excepted) 
vo^ed  for  the  tidelands  oil  bill.  Perhaps 
thsy  figured  that  $244,717.20  for  Kansas  was 
be  tter  than  nothing  when  the  giveaway 
tr(  nd  was  on. 

PUBLIC    LAW    S4 

=?.  1870:  Extends  to  June  30,  1954  the  time 
f o  ■  filing  its  report  by  the  committee  on  re- 
tuement  policy  for  Federal  personnel. 

Public  Law  54  In  Itself  is  of  small  Impor- 
ta  ice.  It  was  merely  a  request  for  more 
til  ne  for  the  committee  to  perform  Its  duties. 
Tlie  committee  was  created  by  the  82d  Con- 
gr  fss.  Because  of  the  change  of  ndmlnlstra- 
tl(  in  It  did  not  begin  functioning  until  Peb- 
ru  ary  of  1953.  The  additional  6  months  will 
glre  It  about  17  months  for  its  work,  thus 
miking  allowance  for  the  lost  time. 

The  general  subject  matter  is  Important. 
Ai  the  present  time  the  13  civil  service  re- 
tl  ement  systems  are  incurring  obligations 
at  the  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year,  and  the 
pi  esent  administration  has  ceased  making 
tt  e  usual  and  necessary  appropriations. 
Di  Bbursements  of  benefits,  which  had  been 
ti  nnlng  fairly  low,  are  now  rising  sharply. 
I  eel  that  the  Federal  clvil-servlce  personnel 
d<  pendent  upon  retirement  funds  are  Justl- 
fi(  d  in  feeling  concern. 

PUBLIC    LAW    85 

S.  1292:  Reconveys  to  the  town  of  Morrls- 
tc  nrn  in  New  Jersey  land  In  the  Morrlstown 
Ni  ttlonal  Historical  Park  for  use  as  a  public 
btreet. 

In  1933  Morrlstown  donated  288  acres  to 
tt  e  United  States  for  the  national  historical 
pi  rk.  During  the  Intervening  20  years  the 
tc  wn  has  grown  and  now  has  its  trafHc  prob- 
le  n.  The  situation  will  be  eased  by  the  re- 
tv  rn  of  about  a  half  acre  of  the  original  288- 
acre  gift.  The  House  unanimously  and 
cl:  eerf  ully  did  the  decent  thing. 

PUBLIC    LAW    58 

EL  R.  1561 :  Authorizes  the  transfer  of  cer- 
ta  n  property  of  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
tl<  n  in  Johnson  City  to  the  State  of  Tennes- 
ses. 

rhe  VA  Center  at  Mountain  Home,  Tenn., 
cc  osists  of  domiciliary  barracks  and  hospital 
OE  a  site  of  some  425  acres.  Public  Law  56 
CO  iveys  to  Tennessee  30  acres  of  this  tract 
(rot  now  needed  by  VA)  on  condition  that  it 
be  used  primarily  for  training  of  the  Na- 
ti(  nal  Guard  and  other  military  piirposes. 
Ic  the  event  the  land  is  abandoned  for  mlli- 
ta  -y  purposes  it  is  immediately  to  revert  to 
tb  s  United  States.  (See  Public  Law  S3  and 
m  r  comment  on  $244,717.20  in  oil  foyaltles 
gi  'en  to  the  State  of  Kansas.) 

[  found  interesting  in  the  committee's  re- 
pcrt  the  reference  to  the  small  cemetery  on 
th!  30  acres  Tennessee  is  taking  over.  The 
ce  netery  contains  graves  dating  from  the 
pe-lod  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
D{  lighters  of  the  American  Revolution  were 
CO  icemed  as  to  what  might  happen  to  these 
ancient  graves.  VA  followed  up,  with  the 
ha  ppy  restilt  that  Public  Law  56  makes  it 
oblgatory  on  the  part  of  Tennessee  to  per- 
pe  ;uate  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
thj  cemetery.  I  approved  very  much  the 
pr>vlslons  of  the  bill  as  regards  the  ceme- 
teiy,  the  reservation  of  underground  rights, 
and  the  reversion  to  the  United  States  on 
abindonment  by  the  State  of  the  use  for 
wllch  the  land  was  granted.  I  hope  that 
soiae  futurs  "giveaway"  Congress  will  not 


by  amendments  strike  these  just  provisions 
in  the  manner  of  the  Kansas  grant. 

PUBLIC    LAW    87 

H.  R.  2327:  Authorizes  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  designate  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  postal  clerks  and  assist- 
ant postal  clerks. 

I  found  interesting  the  reasons  for  this 
legislation.  Mall  to  the  services,  as  we  all 
know,  is  handled  by  service  personnel.  But 
service  perrons  on  the  mall  detail  are  never-  ^ 
theleas  under  the  regulation  of  the  Poet- 
master  General  requiring  bonds  from  every- 
one handling  the  malls.  This  has  resulted 
in  an  unfair  penalizing  of  service  persons  on 
the  mall  detail.  Tliere  have  been  Instances 
in  which  the  clerk  was  Innocent  of  blame 
for  shortages  of  funds  due  to  mail  losses. 
The  Post  Ofllce  demands  payment  from  the 
surety,  but  it  is  Incumbent  on  the  clerk  to 
make  settlement  with  the  surety  notwith- 
standing his  innocence.  Public  Law  67  docs 
away  with  the  bonding  provision.  Hereafter 
the  armed  services  will  reimburse  the  Post- 
master General  for  funds  and  postal  stocks 
embezzled  or  lost  through  negligence,  errors, 
or  defalcations.  Service  mall  clerks  guilty 
of  intentional  wrongdoing  will  be  subject 
to  the  u&ual  military  discipline. 

PUBLIC    LAW    88 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  76:  Designated 
the  week  beginning  June  14,  1953,  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Week. 

On  June  14.  1953.  the  home  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  known  as 
Sagamore  Hill,  was  opened  to  the  public  as 
a  national  shrine.  The  Senate  and  House 
unanimously  passed  the  resolution  of  Sena- 
tor Lamgek  honoring  the  occasion. 

PUBLIC    LAW    59 

This  is  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  1953.  It  will  be  covered  In  a  later  report 
devoted  exclusively  to  appropriation  meas- 
ures. You  will  have  a  better  picture  tf  all 
the  appropriations  are  presented  at  one 
time. 

PUBLIC  LAW  so 

S.  117:  Permits  local  taxing  bodies  to  share 
in  funds  received  from  leasing  lands  acquired 
by  the  United  States  for  flood -control  pur- 
p>oses. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1941,  providing 
for  the  payment  to  the  State  governments 
of  25  percent  of  all  leasing  receipts  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  flood -control  projects, 
restricted  the  use  of  such  funds  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  roads.  In  1946  the 
percentage  going  to  the  State  in  which  the 
project  is  located  was  Increased  to  75.  Pub- 
lic Law  60  permits  the  use  of  such  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  not  only  for  pKibllo 
schools  and  roads  but  also  for  defraying  any 
of  the  expenses  of  county  government. 

When  lands  are  acquired  by  the  Federal  - 
Government  for  the  construction  of  dams 
they  are  removed  from  the  local  tax  rolls. 
This  In  some  counties  can  present  a  serious 
tax  problem.  The  purpose  of  legislation  de- 
scribed here  Is  to  furnish  some  compensa- 
tion to  local  governments  for  the  loss  of 
taxes.  Under  the  circumstances  I  thotight 
the  States  should  be  left  the  same  discretion 
in  the  use  of  the  money  that  they  would 
have  enjoyed  if  the  money  had  come  in  from 
taxes  in  the  usual  way. 

PUBLIC    LAW    81 

S.  1307:  Authorises  disbursing  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  cash  and  negotiate 
checks  and  to  conduct  exchange  transac- 
tions in  foreign  countries. 

Public  Law  61  broadens  the  power  of  dis- 
bursing officers  to  make  payments  in  foreign 
currencies  in  connection  with  the  wide- 
spread military  and  civilian  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government  throughout  the 
world. 

PUBLIC  LAW  63 

8.1739:  Extends  the  export  control  law 
to  June  30.  1953. 


Since  1940  we  have  exercised  control  on 
our  exports.  It  bespeaks  the  success  of  this 
New  Deal  program  that  the  83d  Congress, 
with  a  positive  yen  against  anything  in  the 
way  of  controls,  extended  for  another  3  years 
the  Export  Control  Act.  and  did  it  with  en- 
thusiasm and  acclaim.  The  bill  came  out  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  by  xmanl- 
mous  vote. 

As  I  have  stressed  in  previotis  reports,  our 
export  trade  Is  expected  to  be  of  material 
help  in  combating  unemployment  f<^ow- 
ing  the  letup  in  defense  production. 

When  asked  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
why  we  were  extending  export  controls  for 
3  years,  whereas  previous  extensions  had 
been  for  1-  and  2-year  periods.  Republican 
Chairman  Wolcott  said: 

"It  has  been  the  impression  that  If  we 
are  going  to  take  up  the  slack  when  and 
if  there  is  a  cutback  in  defense  production 
we  will  take  up  that  slack  through  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  and  light  consumers  goods, 
many  of  which  will  be  exported.  In  order 
to  give  Industry  an  opportunity  to  plan 
marketing  and  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
their  proposed  planning  of  production,  the 
8-year  period  was  suggested.  Also  the  au- 
thority x;ontained  In  this  bill  should  be 
continued  for  secxirity  purposes." 

I  supported  the  bill  extending  export  con- 
trols in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  as  I  had  done  in  the  8lBt  Congress. 
I  regard  Public  Law  62  as  one  of  the  best 
enactments  of  the  83d  Congress,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  security  and  of  economic 
contribution. 

PTTBIJC    LAW    83 

H.  R.  4485:  Eliminates  requirement  of  pub- 
lication in  certain  partnerships  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

J\ist  another  routine  item  in  the  Job  of 
the  Congress  acting  as  a  combined  State 
legislature  and  city  council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

PtTBLIC   LAW    S4 

H.  R.  4505:  Authorizes  the  sale  of  70  acres 
in  the  Denlson  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
to  State  of  Oklahoma. 

This  is  a  good  law  because  it  will  bring 
back  into  the  Federal  treasury  the  money 
paid  for  land  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  Denlson  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  and  which  is  no  longer  required. 
The  State  of  Oklahoma  will  take  over  70 
acres  (at  a  price  not  less  than  that  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government)  few  the  construc- 
tion of  a  recreational  park.  Oklahoma  be- 
ing a  State  where  oil  strikes  are  not  infre- 
quent. Public  Law  64  wisely  retains  title  in 
the  United  States  to  the  subsurface  lands 
and  the  mineral,  oil.  and  other  resources. 

rUBUG   LAW    ss 

H.  R.  4540:  Authorizes  the  sale  of  50  acres 
of  land  in  the  Fort  Gibson  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Substantially  similar  to  Public  Law  64. 

PT7BLIC    LAW    88 

Roxise  Joint  Resolution  157:  Permits  site 
of  memorial  to  Marine  Corjw  dead  to  be  lo- 
cated anywhere  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
Washington. 

The  huge  monument  selected  by  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  is  now  In  the  casting  stage, 
but  the  league  in  order  to  get  a  wider  range 
of  sites  for  its  placement  requested  that 
the  specifled  location  be  changed  from  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  to  "District  of  Columbia 
or  its  Immediate  vicinity."  The  Congress 
was  happy  to  comply  with  the  league's  re- 
quest. The  monument,  likely  to  be  erected 
in  nearby  Virginia,  when  completed  will  add 
another  to  the  great  memorials  that  com- 
memorate our  heroic  dead  and  give  to  the 
Capital  the  atmosphere  of  a  national  shrine. 

PUBLIC  LAW  67 

H.  R.  4550:  Amends  the  Code  of  Laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Another  district  measure,  concerning  the 
filing  of  affidavits  with  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 


If  you  hear  it  referred  to  as  the  CHara  law 
please  do  not  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  has  any  relation  to  the  Second  District. 
The  CHaba  in  question  (no  relation)  is  from 
Minnesota.  As  a  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  his  name  usually  appears  as  the 
author  of  District  bills.  He  played  football 
at  Notre  Dame,  once  worked  in  James  Ham- 
ilton Lewis'  office  In  Chicago  as  a  law  clerk, 
and  as  a  stanch  conservative  Republican 
has  represented  a  western  Minnesota  district 
in  the  Congress  for  7  terms. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ss 

H.  R.  1730:  Provides  for  automobile  trans- 
portation for  VA  employees  in  absence  of 
adequate  public  or  private  transportation. 

This  bill  extends  to  July  1,  1955,  the  act 
terminating  June  30,  1953.  It  enables  VA  to 
xise  Government  autos  in  transporting  its 
personnel  from  field  stations  to  the  nearest 
available  transportation.  Fares  are  collected 
and  turned  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

PUBLIC  LAW  69 

H.  R.1832:  Empowers  judges  of  the  mu- 
nicipal and  juvenile  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  suspend  sentences  in  run-of- 
the-mine  petty  offenses. 

Another  CHara  of  Minnesota  District  biU. 

PUBLIC  LAW   70 

H.  R.  2761 :  Extends  time  for  completion  of 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  and  Fulton,  111. 

The  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  now  has 
2  years  in  which  to  start  and  4  years  in  which 
to  complete  construction  of  the  bridge. 
Time  ran  out  under  the  former  authoriza- 
tion on  August  10,  1951.  No  expenditure 
of  public  funds  is  involved. 

PUBLIC  LAW  Tl 

H.  R.  4486:  Amends  the  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  relating  to  forcible  entry 
and  detainer. 

Another  CHara  of  Minnesota  bill  of  in- 
terest only  to  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

PUBLIC  LAW  7S 

H.  R.  4487:  Empowering  the  probate  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  continue  de- 
cedent's business  for  1  year. 

Of  Interest  only  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

PUBLIC  LAW  vs 

H.  R.  5174:  Makes  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments  for 
the  year  1954. 

This  law,  approved  by  the  President  on 
Jtme  18.  1953.  was  the  first  of  the  1964  ap- 
propriation measures  to  be  enacted.  It  will 
be  covered  in  my  later  report  when  all  the 
other  appropriation  measures  have  been 
passed  and  approved. 

PUBLIC    LAW    74 

H.  R.  3785:  Adjusts  salaries  of  policemen 
and  firemen  of  the  District  of  Coltunbia.  the 
White  House  Police,  and  the  United  States 
Park  Police. 

Increased  salaries  will  total  an  estimated 
$3,690,086.  The  salary  of  the  chief  of  po- 
lice remains  the  same.  $12,000:  that  of  lieu- 
tenant raised  from  $5,135  to  $6,300;  privates 
get  Increases  from  $590  to  $940. 

This  legislation  is  in  line  with  present 
thinking  that  a  constructive  approach  to 
the  police  problem  is  bringing  salaries  and 
working  conditions  to  a  more  equitable  base. 
I  supported  Public  Law  74  with  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  expect  much  of  policemen  and 
firemen,  in  service  and  risks,  as  well  as  in  an 
Integrity  Indispensable  in  any  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  we  pay  them  t<*  little. 

PUBUC   LAW    78 

H.  R.  4025:  Increases  authoriiEatlon  for 
flood  control  projects  in  Columbia  River 
Basin  by  $75  million. 

The  Columbia  Elver,  one  of  the  world's 
largest,  with  Its  tributaries  drains  an  area  of 
259,000  square  miles  on  the  Pacific  slope. 


This  Is  about  7  percent  of  tUe  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  contains  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Nation's  potential  waterpower. 
Federal  Improvement  for  water  utilization 
and  control  have  been  carried  forward  on  a 
large  scale.  The  need  has  sprung  from  (a)  a 
critical  power  shortage  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  (b)  annual  floods  of  damaging 
proportions,  the  years  1876.  1894.  and  1948 
witnessing  floods  of  catastrophic  character. 

The  present  estimated  cost  of  the  projects 
Included  within  the  authorized  Corps  of 
Engineers  program  Is  $1,884,833,800,  of  which 
$545,242,800  Is  for  projects  completed  or 
under  way,  and  thSe  balance  for  projects  not 
yet  started. 

Public  Law  75  Increases  the  monetary  au- 
thorization by  $75  million  to  permit  con- 
tinued work  through  1954  on  reservoir  and 
bank  protection  projects  now  under  con- 
struction. Three  of  these  projects  include 
hydroelectric  power. 

Flood  control  and  utilization  of  water 
power  in  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere  indi- 
rectly affect  all  of  va.  They  not  only  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  our  national  econ- 
omy but  also  they  are  important  factors  in 
our  defense.  The  $75  million  additional 
authorization  for  1954  was  the  mlnlmiim  re- 
quired. Without  it,  the  loss  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  abandoned  constructions 
would  reach  a  much  greater  flgure. 

In  voting  for  this  measure  I  had  no  mis- 
givings.   I   think   you    will    approve. 

PUBLIC   LAW    7S 

H.  R.  8307:  Provides  for  the  compulsory 
treatment  of  drug  addicts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

While  this  is  legislation  applying  only  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  It  was  thought  by 
the  Congress  that  it  might  serve  as  a  work- 
ing model  for  similar  legislation  In  the  sev- 
eral States.  The  committee  described  it  as 
an  "entirely  new  legislation  and  approach 
to  the  (drug)  problem."  Hence  It  will  be 
of  Interest  to  you. 

PubUc  Law  76  provides  (1)  the  United 
States  district  attorney  may  file  with  the 
United  States  district  court  a  statement  that 
any  person  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a 
drug  user;  (2)  the  person  so  named  will  be 
brought  before  the  court,  assigned  counsel 
for  his  representation,  and  then  submitted 
to  examination  by  two  physicians  apjwlnted 
by  the  court,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  psychi- 
atrist; (3)  if  either  of  the  physicians  finds 
that  the  person  is  a  drug  user,  the  court 
shall  conduct  a  hearing,  and  (4)  the  court 
after  such  hearing  may  commit  the  person 
to  confinement  in  a  hospital  for  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  law  is  carefully  drawn  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  "railroading"  and  arbitrary  misuse. 
It  is.  of  course,  experimental.  I  gave  it  my 
wholehearted  support,  as  did  other  Members, 
with  the  hope  that  it  wUl  work  as  well  as 
expected.  The  drug  problem  is  too  serious 
to  leave  unattacked  from  all  angles. 
CordiaUy  and  sincerely. 

Barbatt  CHaba. 
Member  of  Congrea*. 


ExteB$ion  of  Exce$$-Profits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  M-  BENTLEY 

or  MICHIGAjr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  July  10. 1953 
Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cording my  vote  against  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  I  did  so  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  Because  of  the 
controversial  nature  of  this  question,  I 
feel  obligated  to  my  constituents  to  set 
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forth  the  reasons  which  Impelled  me  to 
take  such  a  stand  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  argu- 
ment as  to  the  Ineqiiity  and  discrimina- 
tion of  this  particular  tax.  The  only 
sound  argiunent  advanced  in  the  defense 
of  its  extension  is  the  matter  of  its 
revenue. 

It  Is  expected  that,  if  this  tax  were 
retained,  an  additional  $800  million 
would  accrue  to  the  Government  in  in- 
creased revenue  diuring  the  remainder  of 
the  calendar  year.  Now  this  amount  in 
itself  will  certainly  not  balance  the 
budget.  Further,  a  very  strong  case  has 
been  made  that,  if  the  excess-profits  tax 
were  discontinued,  the  GJovemment 
would  actuaUy  increase  its  revenue  be- 
cause of  the  stimulus  to  business  that 
the  discontinuance  of  the  tax  would 
bring  about,  and  it  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  revenue  from  the  normal 
corporate  tax  of  52  percent.  Moreover, 
we  still  have  opportunities  for  large- 
scale  reductions  in  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures, notably  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 
without  endangering  our  national  secu- 
rity. For  example.  I  advocate  a  further 
reduction  of  an  additional  $1  billion  in 
foreign-aid  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 
This  would  more  than  make  up  for  any 
alleged  loss  in  Government  revenue  from 
discontinuing  excess-profits  tax. 

The  tax  is  definitely  discriminatory  on 
business,  but  not  on  large,  well-estab- 
Ushed  corporations  as  much  as  on  small 
business,  especially  where  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  new  business  endeavoring  to 
create  a  surplus  for  expansion  and  ad- 
diti(»ial  investment.  It  will  be  readily 
imderstood  that  where,  in  extreme 
cases,  a  new  and  prosperous  business  has 
to  return  to  the  Government  up  to  82 
cents  of  every  dollar  of  profits,  it  Is 
obviously  impossible  to  accvmiulate  any 
surplus  which  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses which  I  have  mentioned  above.  I 
have  had  letters  and  telegrams  from  all 
over  my  district  protesting  against  the 
continuance  of  this  tax  and  pointing  out 
its  injustices  and  inequities.  A  few  of 
them  are  quoted  herewith. 

Telegram  from  Albert  C.  Boyd,  man- 
ager, Saginaw  Chamber  of  Conmierce, 
Saginaw,  Mich.: 

This  organization's  national  affairs  com- 
mittee and  board  indicate  evenly  divided 
opinion  on  continuing  excess-profits  tax. 
Would  anticipate  similar  results  In  member- 
ship polled. 

Letter  from  Owen  C.  Gray,  secretary. 
Alma  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Alma, 
Mich.: 

Definitely  believing  that  the  excess-prof- 
its tax  is  a  deterrent  to  business,  and  there- 
fore the  future  prosperity  of  the  country. 
I  trust  that  you  wUl  iise  your  influence  to 
see  that  this  tax  expires  as  of  June  30.  1953. 

Letter  from  Charles  H.  Kretschmer. 
Jr..  Kretschmer  Corp.,  CarroUton, 
Mich.: 

Tee:  as  Mr.  Tatt  says,  "Excess-profits  tax 
Is  vicious."  It  punishes  success  and  grow- 
ing small  business.  The  tax  In  concept  and 
practice  is  immoral. 

But  merely  to  say  that  It  Is  easier  to  keep 
a  bad  habit  than  to  get  rid  of  it  Is  no  Jus- 
tification. That  argument  can  be  as  vicious 
as  the  evil.  No  one  gets  rid  of  bad  habits 
by  succumbing  to  them. 

If  more  taxes  are  needed,  tax  all  business, 
particularly  those  now  exempt — then  raise 
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tax  rates  on  all  business  without  dlserlm- 
Inalton  against  any. 

letter  from  Stanley  H.  Swift,  presi- 
Swlft  All-Steel  Body  Co.,  Inc., 
Sagllnaw,  Mich.: 

please  consider  this  letter  my  protest 
any  extension  of  the  excess-proflts- 
iaw  past  its  original  expiration  date, 
reel  this  bill  is  a  terrific  handicap  to  all 
small  businesses  in  the  country  and  It 
should  be  eliminated  and  the  money  col- 
lect id  any  other  way. 

T  elegram  from  Carl  A.  Agrlcola.  Sag- 
Inau  Bearing  Co..  Saginaw.  Mich.: 

Bi  \  excess-profits  tax  please  let  It  expire  as 
the  law  has  Intended  with  a  low-base  his- 
tory .    It  is  stifling  our  growth. 

F  irther,  a  good  friend  of  mine  from 
Bel<  ing,  Mich.,  who  is  a  stanch  Repub- 
lica  1  and  a  good  businessman,  took  the 
timi  >  and  expense  of  coming  all  the  way 
to  V  Washington  to  testify  against  the  ex- 
tent ion  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  His 
test  mony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  June  II  is  quoted  here- 
witli: 
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A  MlLESTONI  TO  TyRANNT 


Tl  le  corporations  on  whose  behalf  I  appear 
befo  re  you  today  share  two  common  condl- 
AU  are  small  businesses  and  all  are 
subj|ect  to  the  inequities  of  excess-profits 
The  names  of  these  corporations  are: 
Metil-OIass  Products  Ck).,  a  Michigan  corpo- 
ration engaged  in  the  manufactvire  of  stain- 
eel  tanks  and  mixing  machinery; 
Stadlin  Bros.  Fibre  Works,  a  Michigan  cor- 
pora tion  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fiber 
phenolic  products;  and  Process  Equlp- 
Engineers,  a  Michigan  corporation  en- 
In  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  fittings, 
itiitors,  and  valves.  My  remarks  here  have 
premises:  (1)  Our  particular  objections 
excess-profits  tax;  (2)  the  fallacies  of 
excess-profits  tax:  (3)  the  absence  of 
for  the  excess-profits  tax;  and  (4) 
langers  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 
Etm  employed  by  Metal-Olass  Products 
and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  testimony, 
sh^ll  confine  my  examples  to  that  firm,  for 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  Its 
and  its  particular  problems  are 
indicative  of  the  general  conditions  existing 
In  t#e  other  two  corporations. 
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the  postwar  years  194&-49  we  were 
naking  healthy,  normal  profits.     Being 
we  coiold  not  afford  to  set  aside  s\ims 
esearch   and   development   during   the 
rears;  consequently  we  were  attempting 
u-ket  1940  products.    We  did  not  pro- 
defense  materials  exceeding  15  percent 
sales,  hence  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
mat^ials  and  our  sales  suffered. 

were  many  reasons  for  otir  limited 
during  the  base  period;  however,  It 
merely  the  Intent  of  this  outline  to  dem- 
that  we  could  not  logically  use  the 
period-profit   approach  to  the  excess- 
profits  credit.     Expediency  dictated  the  his- 
torical-capital approach,  hence,  we  are  not 
according  to  our  abUity  to  pay. 
excess-profits  tax  credit  is  $39,584.     If 
a  6-percent  profit  on  a  $114  million 
volume  our  tax  thereon  would  be  computed 
lows: 


made 


before  taxes «. $75. 000 


Less  taxes: 
30     percent     normal     on     total 

a  moimt 22.  500 

22  percent  surtax  on  $50.000 11,  000 

30  percent  excess-profits  tax  on 
<  36.416 10, 600 


Total  tax  burden... 

Profit  after  taxes... .. 


44.100 
30.800 


Now  let  us  look  at  the  expansion  program 
which  we  must  follow  If  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Industry: 

Sandblasting  and  metallzing  build- 
ing and  equipment $30,000 

RoUs  for  steel  plate 10.000 

10-tun  crane  and  track 14,000 

ToUl 64. 000 

These  are  only  the  very  minimum  require- 
ments. The  buUding  could  be  constructed 
under  our  present  income  rate  provided  oxir 
sales  hold  up  and  provided  that  we  make 
6  percent  before  taxes.  The  additional 
$24,000  for  the  crane  and  roUs  would  have 
to  be  purchased  with  net  profits  after  excess- 
profits  taxes.  Additional  profit  before  taxes 
necessary  to  do  this  would  be  $133,000.  We 
must  make  6  to  6V^  times  the  required 
amount  under  excess-profits  tax.  Compare 
this  to  twice  the  required  amount  under 
normal  and  sxirtax  rates  and  it  la  not  dlf- 
ficxilt  to  see,  that  in  a  competitive  market, 
we  could  price  oiirselves  out  of  business. 

At  the  present  time,  the  working  capital 
of  the  company  is  $114,000  which  is  only  a 
little  over  one-half  of  the  requirement  on 
an  Industry  average.  If  we  expand  our 
volume,  we  automatically  expand  our  work- 
ing capital  requirements.  Under  excess- 
profits  tax  our  working  capital  does  not  in- 
crease In  proper  proportion  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  financial  condition  without  the 
stabUity  of  minimum  working  capital  re- 
quirements. It  therefore  behooves  us  not 
to  expand.  Our  working  capital  require- 
ments are  below  niilnimiun  now,  we  cannot 
hope  to  survive  If  we  worsen  that  condition. 

OKNXaAL  rALLAcns 

Corporations,  like  individuals,  either 
progress  cm:  retrogress,  they  do  not  remain 
dormant  or  in  a  state  of  dollar  exchanging 
suspension.  When  progressiveness  proves  to 
be  the  path  to  financial  strain  and  ultimate 
disaster,  due  to  an  unsound-tax  policy:  then 
we  are  doing  nothing  more  than  hastening 
the  inevitable  economic  chaos  which  is  the 
only  possible  result  of  an  unsound-tax 
program. 

I  need  not  eniunerate  the  Inequities  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  We  aU  know  that  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  the  tax  Is 
preuicated  is  paradoxical.  The  companies  at 
whom  the  provisions  of  the  tax  are  aimed,  are 
exempted  from  paying  the  tax  by  virtue  of 
their  historical  profits.  In  the  majority  of 
the  cases,  within  my  knowledge,  those  who 
are  forced  to  pay  the  tax  are  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  it. 

The  excess-profits  tax  promotes  and  en- 
courages inefficiency.  Astronomical  sums  of 
the  so-called  18-cent  dollars  are  squandered 
each  year  In  advertising,  promotional 
schemes,  giveaways,  expense  accounts,  re- 
decorations,  and  exclusive  club  dues,  to  men- 
tion but  a  few.  This  wasteful  attitude  actu- 
ally contributes  toward  the  Infiationary 
spiral.  What  la  even  wcHrae.  we  humans  are 
creatures  of  habit,  whether  we  like  to  admit 
it  or  not;  and  once  we  adopt  these  extrava- 
gances we  will  pay  a  dear  price  for  rehabili- 
tating ourselves  to  a  sound  financial  atti- 
tude. 

It  is  the  general  concensus  of  opinion 
among  the  Nation's  economists  that  1954  is 
to  be  a  recessive  year.  The  only  point  upon 
which  they  faU  to  agree  is  the  depth  of  the 
recession.  Under  the  terms  of  the  present 
excess-profits- tax  law,  we  are  given  a  1-year 
carry-back  of  excess-proflts-tax  credit.  If 
the  tax  is  extended  to  December  31,  1953,  It 
could  very  well  mean  that  the  Government 
will  be  in  a  position  of  having  to  refund  huge 
siuns  in  a  lean  year  when  It  can  least  afford 
an  Influx  of  refunda.  The  only  method  of 
relief.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  wUl  be 
Increased  taxes  when  the  people  can  least 
afford  an  Increased-tax  burden.  The  whole 
vicious  cycle  will  be  reactivated  and  wUl 
draw  us  further  Into  the  vortex  of  inflation. 
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Excees-profltB  tax  actually  promotes  mon- 
opolies through  its  many  inequitable  clauses. 
First.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  Incentive  for 
risk  taking,  on  the  part  of  Investors,  and  It 
tends  to  eliminate  the  efficient  tise  of  pro- 
duction faculties.  It  therefore  discourages 
new  companies  from  entering  Into  the  fleld 
and  thereby  aids  in  perpetuating  existing 
monopolies  and  in  the  creation  of  new  ones. 
It  discourages  the  small  growing  business 
and  thereby  fosters  the  monopoly  of  the 
old.  well  established  firms. 

LACK  or  Nacnsrrr 

In  view  of  all  this  what,  then.  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  excess-profits  tax?  To  this  question 
there  are  two  possible  answers.  One  is  to 
prevent  firms  from  producing  defense  ma- 
terials at  an  undue  profit  during  a  period 
of  national  hardship.  This  can  be  imme- 
diately discounted  for  the  Military  Renego- 
tiations Act  is  an  effective  tool  for  control- 
ling excessive  profits  on  defense  contracts. 

The  only  other  possible  purpose  of  excess- 
profits  tax  Is  to  Increase  Government  reve- 
nue. This,  the  Government  says.  Is  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  budget.  I  propose,  at 
this  point,  to  discviss  only  a  minute  few  of 
the  reasons  why  we  should  be  able  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  without  extending  excess- 
prc^ts  tax  for  another  6  months. 

President  Elsenhower.  In  his  appearance 
on  radio  and  television  last  week,  Inferred 
that  a  termination  of  excess-profits  tax 
would  mean  an  extended  duration  of  high 
personal  Income  tax  rates.  This  assertion 
may  develop  Into  a  reaUty,  however.  It  need 
not  be  so.  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  which  faces  Congress  amd  the  ad- 
ministration; and  I  am  as  aware  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  as  a  layman  can  be: 
however,  I,  like  many  others,  am  thorovighly 
convinced  that  the  budget  could  be  trimmed 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  termination  of  ex- 
cess-profits tax  and  the  lowering  of  personal 
tax  rates  In  accordance  with  the  existing 
schedule.  Furthermore,  removal  of  excess- 
profits  tax  would  encourage  efficient  opera- 
tions, which  would  raise  corp>orate  Incomes 
and  revenues  at  normal  and  surtax  rates. 

Such  items  as  excessive  foreign  aid,  mili- 
tary waste,  bureaucracy,  and  departmental 
overlap  and  duplication  are  known  to  exist 
and  their  presence  is  admitted  by  various 
representatives  of  the  Government.  Yet,  the 
Government  has  the  temerity  to  call  upon 
corporations  and  Individuals  to  support  its 
inefficiencies. 

I  quote  from  the  extension  of  remarks  of 
the  Honorable  FkEDCxicx  R.  Coudxkt,  Jk.,  In 
the  Reooko  of  May  25.  1953:  "As  Roswell 
Magill.  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury recently  testified,  'Congress  has  lost  an- 
nual control  of  expenditures.' "  He  pointed 
out  that  $53  bUlion  of  the  $78.6  billion  ex- 
penditures proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
is  "not  subject  to  control  or  review"  by  Con- 
gress this  year.  "Even  if  Congress  faUed  to 
appropriate  a  dime  during  this  session,  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditures on  June  30,  1953,  more  than  $100 
billion  of  unexpended  balances  from  pre- 
vious authorizations." 

OANGESa 

This  situation  Is  frightening  enough  in  its 
own  right  but  couple  it  with  the  unlimited 
taxing  powers  granted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  16th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  these  two  facts  become  the 
shackles  of  slavery  in  tlie  hands  of  a  fearful 
master — ^blg  Ooverimaent.  We  are  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  an  ogre  who  has  but  to 
reach  out  and  engulf  us  in  its  latent  tyranny. 

With  over  one-tliird  of  the  total  national 
debt  lying  around  in  unexpended  balances, 
and,  in  view  of  all  the  foregoing  statements. 
I  vigorously  protest  the  extension  of  excess- 
profits  tax.  I  strongly  urge  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  2  into  a  law  which  will  provide  that 
Federal  exi>endltures  shall  not  exceed  reve- 


nues. Finally  I  believe  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  preservation  of  freedom  that  the 
Federal  Government  be  limited  in  Its  power 
to  lay  taxes  on  the  Incomes  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  anticipate 
the  remark  that  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion shares  the  t)eUef  that  the  excess-profits 
tax  should  be  eliminated.  The  proposed  6- 
month  extension  might  well  mean  financial 
disaster  for  some  Innocent  small  concern 
somewhere  in  the  United  States.  If  one 
small  business  falls  or  is  caused  undue  hard- 
ship because  of  an  unfair  tax  program  then 
that  concern  is  the  victim  of  poorly  managed 
government.  If  we  condone  one  injustice, 
or  conditions  conducive  to  unjust  treatment, 
we  give  license  for  the  perpetration  of  an- 
other; and  the  next  victim  might  be  any  one 
or  all  of  us.  When  in  a  true  democracy  an 
Individual  is  victimized  by  the  government, 
whether  intentional  or  not,  and  the  oppres- 
sion, however  minor.  Is  aUowed  to  go  by  un- 
protested, then  we  are  aU  overlooking  a  mile- 
stone on  the  one-way  road  to  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hopeful  that  the  ex- 
tension would  be  reported  out  with  the 
so-called  Sadlak  amendment,  raising  the 
exemption  on  earnings  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000  before  excess-profits  tax  would 
be  applied.  This  was  not  done  and  the 
tax  was  presented  for  extension  in  its 
old  Iniquitous  form.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going and  in  view  of  my  belief  that  if  the 
administration  sincerely  believes  this  ex- 
tra revenue  is  needed.  I  am  certain  there 
are  other  less  discriminatory  means  of 
raising  it.  I  feel  I  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
excess-profits  tax. 


PkOip  M.  Kaiser,  Oatsbuidbf  Pdblic 
Senrmat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NXW  TOBK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  HEULER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resig- 
nation of  Philip  M.  Kaiser,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  was  accepted  last 
Friday.  It  seems  both  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  record  of  achievement  of  this 
outstanding  public  servant  receive  the 
recognition  which  it  so  warmly  merits. 

Phil  Kaiser  is  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
who  came  to  this  country  50  years  ago, 
fleeing  economic  oppression  and  reli- 
gious persecution.  His  father  came  to 
the  United  States  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  live  in  a  free  society,  where  men  could 
earn  their  bread  by  honest  toil  and 
worship  God  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience;  where  children 
of  immigrants  were  provided  opportu- 
nities commensurate  with  their  abilities. 
Here,  in  this  great  country,  he  found  the 
things  he  sought  and  there  is  perhaps 
no  better  proof  of  the  fulfillment  of  his 
dream  than  the  career  of  one  of  his  sons, 
Philip  Kaiser. 

PV)r  14  years  Philip  Kaiser  has  served 
his  Government  faithfully  and  well. 
During  the  last  4  years  he  has  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  a  post  which,  during  his 
tenure,  became  one  of  International  sig- 
nificance because  of  the  critical  impor- 


tanoe  of  labor  developments  throughout 
the  world  in  the  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  those  of  Ckunmu- 
nist  aggression. 

Mr.  Kaiser  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
farsighted  mm  who,  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  n,  foresaw  the 
attempt  of  Soviet  Russia  to  subvert  the 
population  of  the  free  world  through  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor.  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  this  Government 
is  now  organized  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem in  an  effective  maimer.  Ehiring  his 
term  of  office  he  helped  develop  a  trained 
corps  of  some  40  labor  attaches,  sta- 
tioned at  the  principal  United  States 
embassies  throughout  the  world.  These 
men  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  field  of  labor. 
Their  reports  on  significant  labor  devel- 
opments in  critical  areas  provide  the 
basis  on  which  our  labor  policy  is  made 
and  permit  intelligent  planning  in  the 
development  of  our  social  and  ecoiKMnic 
poUcies  abroad. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  Kaiser  was  infiuential  in 
stimulating  the  growth  of  the  labor  at- 
tach^ corps  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  its  integration  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  He  supervised  the  selection  and 
training  of  all  labor  attach^  and  saw 
to  it  that  their  r^wrts  and  recommenda- 
tions were  effectively  used  in  Wash- 
ington. 

When  President  Truman's  point  4  pro- 
gram was  announced,  Mr.  Kaiser  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  interdepart- 
mental committee  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  devising  methods  of  carrying  out 
its  monumental  objectives.  He  testified 
before  this  Congress  as  to  the  urgent 
need  of  this  program  for  strengthening 
the  economies  of  friendly  but  underde- 
veloped nations  so  that  they  could  more 
strongly  resist  the  onslaughts  of  Soviet 
Imperialism.  In  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, he  supervised  a  program  of  techni- 
cal assistance  and  exchange  of  persons 
in  the  labor  field.  This  program  has  al- 
ready won  us  many  friends  and  has 
helped  weaker  nations  strengthen  the 
forces  of  free,  democratic  labor  In  their 
countries. 

Mr.  Kaiser  has  played  a  major  role  In 
the  participaUon  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  Named  by  the  President 
as  chief  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  last  four  annual  conferences  and 
as  United  States  Government  represent- 
ative on  the  governing  body  of  tiie  C*- 
ganlzation,  he  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  ILO,  both 
in  unmasking  the  fraudulent  claims  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  in  convincing  the 
delegates  of  member  countries  that  only 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  labor, 
management,  and  government  in  a  free 
democratic  society  can  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  workers  be  raised.  The  re- 
spect and  affection  he  has  won  from 
hosts  of  friends  in  Industry,  organized 
lauor,  and  government  have  in  no  small 
part  made  possible  the  achievement  of 
United  States  foreign  poUcy  objectives 
abroad.  

In  the  complex  field  of  trade  agree- 
ments. It  was  Mr.  Kaiser  who  directed 
the  woric  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
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toward  a  realistic  commonsense  recip- 
rocal trade  program.  He  was  an  adviser 
to  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Fotirth  Conference  of  American  Foreign 
Ministers  in  1951,  and  participated  In  the 
disctisslons  with  the  British  Foreign 
Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1950. 

Thanks  to  the  vision  and  initiative  of 
Philip  Kaiser,  this  Government  Is  now 
equipped  to  push  forward  in  our  efforts 
to  ally  the  worlcing  population  of  the 
world  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  the  work  which  Philip 
Kaiser  has  so  successfully  carried  on 
were  to  cease.  I  am  sure  that  no  re- 
ward for  his  years  of  unsellish  service 
to  the  United  States  Government  would 
gratify  Mr.  Kaiser  more  than  to  know 
that  the  United  States  labor  attach^  pro- 
gram and  the  point  4  program  are  to  be 
continued  and  that  our  foreign  policy 
shall  continue  to  merit  the  support  of 
free,  democratic  labor  everywhere. 

As  one  who  has  been  privileged  to 
know  Philip  Kaiser  both  as  a  friend  and 
colleague  in  the  service  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  gives  me  a  warm  sense  of  satis- 
faction to  acknowledge  in  this  manner 
his  many  years  of  tireless  and  conscien- 
tious effort  which  he  has  dedicated  to 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  United 
States  Interests  in  the  ranks  of  labor, 
here  and  abroad. 


A  Tkoof htfal  Waraiaf  That  American 
Cooperatioa  With  Tito  Shmild  Be 
Based  Upon  HU  Deeds  and  Not  His 
Words 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHTTSITTB 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
diould  like  to  include  a  most  timely  and 
thought-provoking  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  11.  1953,  issue  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  en- 
tiUed  "A  Grain  of  Salt  for  Tito's  Advice." 

With  sound  practical  wisdom,  the  ar- 
ticle emphasizes  the  carefulness  with 
which  we  should  scrutinize  any  recom- 
mendations made  to  us  by  the  Yugosla- 
vian dictator. 

Let  us  remember  that  Tito  is  himself 
an  avowed  Marxist,  with  his  own  par- 
ticular type  of  communism  that  is  not 
basically  different  to  us  than  the  com- 
munism of  Moscow.  Let  us  remain  alert 
to  the  fact  that  any  free  advice  from 
Tito  may  eventually  prove  very  costly  to 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world. 

I  believe  this  very  pertinent  word  of 
warning  merits  wider  pubhcation  and 
commend  its  reading  to  our  people,  es- 
pecially to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
for  their  guidance  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  legislative  responsi- 
bilities.   The  article  follows: 

A  QMADt  or  Salt  ros  Trro's  Ad  vies 

Two-faced  Marshal  Tito,  of  Yugoalavla — 
be  faces  east  and  west — the  Communist  <Uc- 
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tal  or  who  has  accepted  American  Jet  planes, 
otl  ler  military  aid,  and  some  »300  million  in 
economic  assistance  from  the  United  States 
no  w  gives  us  a  little  free  advice. 

:  ie  says  Russia  Is  undergoing  a  real  change 
of  policy  and  urges  us  to  reach  a  realistic 
seUlement  with  the  Kremlin.  He  does  not 
be  ieve  the  Soviet  Union  will  ever  give  up 
its  basic  alms.  Tito  sees  an  easing  of  Com- 
munist pressure.  But  the  upheaval  in  the 
Btrsmlln  t>egins  to  look  like  a  ruthless  con- 
sol  Idatlon  of  power  by  Malenkov.  - 

The  basic  alms  to  which  we  are  asked  to 
re<onclle  ourselves  are,  of  course,  the  even- 
tu  il  eradication  of  religion  and  rule  of  the 
world  by  Communist  power. 

'  rhe  recent  Communist  concessions  In 
Eastern  Europe  are  a  sop — a  necessary  sop, 
pe  haps — but  nevertheless  a  concUlatory  ges- 
tu  -e  to  mitigate  the  explosive  effects  of  ex- 
cesslve  cruelty. 

'  nto  likes  to  see  Soviet  communism  back- 
Ini ;  down  a  bit.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to 
cr<  iW  about  his  break  with  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  It 
mikes  Russian  communism  look  more  like 
hli  .  It  makes  him  feel,  more  than  ever,  that 
ev  intually  Tltoistlc  communism  will  have  a 
gri  later  appeal  to  the  party  members  in  Eu- 
ro »  than  the  communism  of  Moscow. 

>t  us  not  forget  that  Tito  is  a  Marxist; 
th  It  he,  too.  has  "basic  alms."  Now,  with 
La  vrentl  Beria  eliminated.  Tito,  Uke  Malen- 
ko  V  In  Russia  and  Mao  In  China,  Is  a  man  to 
wstch  In  the  Stalin  succession. 

'torn  1921  to  1928,  before  he  was  thrown 
in  ;o  prison  for  5  years,  Tito  organized  and 
be:ame  a  member  of  the  illegal  Communist 
Party  in  Yugoslavia  which  had  for  Its  de- 
clired  purpose  the  propagating  of  commu- 
nl  im  and  Illegal,  forcible  seizure  of  power. 

Sven  as  he  says,  Russian  gestures  toward 
Yugoslavia  mean  nothing  without  deeds,  so 
w«  must  treat  Tito.  Granted  he  constitutes 
a  crack  In  the  Iron  wall,  but  It  Is  a  Com- 
m  inlst  crack,  a  Communist  challenge  to 
ar  other  Communist.  Tito  still  has  secret 
police.  In  his  country,  there  Is  no  right  of 
as  lembly,  no  freedom  of  speech,  no  lndepend« 
en  t  press. 

nto  should  be  carefully  watched  by  the 
W  (St  until  he  performs  some  deeds  himself — 
su  :h  as  ending  rellgioiis  persecution  In  Yugo- 
slJ  via.  Two  hundred  Catholic  priests  are 
sti  II  In  prison  there  and  some  300  are  missing. 
In  194«,  the  Tito  regime  slew  369  priests. 
Imprisoned  175,  and  exiled  409  more.  Cath- 
oll  c  orphanages  were  liquidated  and  the 
Cs  thollc  press  Is  still  suppressed. 

Knd  Aloyslus  Cardinal  Steplnac,  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  now  confined  to  tils  home 
village  of  Krasic,  who  committed  the  crime 
of  opposing  Tito — what  of  him?  The  Yugo- 
slav president  says  he  will  take  no  further 
ac  :ion  on  the  cardinal.  Says  he  Is  only  a 
pa  im  In  the  Vatican's  world  chess  game. 

rhe  United  States  will  do  well  to  give  the 
ut  nost  scrutiny  to  any  advice  from  such  a 
mj  n  as  Joslp  Bros  who  does  not  recognize 
bourgeois  ooiuts  of  Justice,  but  considers 
hi:  nself  responsible  "only  to  my  Communist 
Party.- 


At  Ganpoint:  Adlai  Stevcnsoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or  rLOKIDA 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

kfr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
Ilk  B  to  include  at  this  time  a  very  perti- 
neat  and  analsrtlcal  editorial  by  Mr. 
Hi  rris  Sims,  appearing  in  the  Lakeland 
Le  Iger  of  July  13.  1953.  The  editorial 
fo  lows: 


At  Ouwpoiwt:  Adlax  Snvnfsoif 

Adlal  Stevenson's  world  travels  took  on  • 
bit  of  unexpected  flavor  as  Communist  troops 
held  him  at  gunpoint  for  20  minutes  in  East 
Berlin. 

But  the  experience  gave  him  a  little  more 
realistic  estimate  of  Communist  policy  than 
he  might  have  otherwise  gained  as  he  did 
some  sightseeing  in  East  Berlin  and  some  of 
the  members  of  his  party  made  the  mistake 
of  taking  pictures. 

It  was  not  the  best  of  ceremonious  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  one  who  a  year  ago  was 
a  candidate,  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  may  be  his  party's  nominee  again 
3  years  hei)ce. 

For  one  thing,  Stevenson  got  some  amaz- 
ing inforznatlon.  He  was  Informed  by  one 
of  the  Communists  holding  him  In  custody 
that  no  picture  taking  Is  permitted  in  the 
United  States. 

Still,  it  wasn't  an  especially  significant  ex- 
perience. How  could  the  Communist  goons 
who  pulled  their  guns  on  him  be  expected 
to  know  he  was  a  man  millions  of  Americans 
had  preferred  for  the  Presidency? 

The  significant  thing  Is  that  while  still  in 
Berlin  yesterday,  Stevenson  issued  a  state- 
ment In  which  he  expressed  concvu-rence 
with  President  Eisenhower  in  regard  to  going 
slowly  about  the  business  of  Joining  a  fotir- 
power  conference  that  would  Include  Russia. 

Stevenson  evidently  feels,  as  does  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  that  to  confer  with  Malen- 
kov at  this  time  would  give  Malenkov  a  dig- 
nity and  importance  he  urgently  needs  as 
he  seeks  to  unify  the  Russians  in  support  of 
his  regime. 

It  might  be  potent  psychology  to  give 
Malenkov  the  cold  treatment  for  awhile, 
especially  when  It  Is  so  clearly  apparent  that 
he  Is  having  trouble  within  his  own  KremUn 
circle,  trouble  serious  enough  to  bring  about 
dismissal  of  1  of  the  3  most  important  offi- 
cials In  Russia. 


At  Loaf  Last»  Western  Stodunea  Gel 
Friendlj  Nod  From  Eattera  Writer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday,  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  West- 
ern cattlemen  have  been  given  a  break, 
for  a  change,  in  an  editorial  appearing 
recently  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Glendive  (Mont.)  Daily  Ranger,  com- 
menting on  the  Post  article  and  offering 
some  worthwhile  information: 

At  Long  Last,  Western  Stockjmen  Get 
Friendlt  Nod  FaoM  Eastern  Writer 

At  long  last  an  eastern  publication  has 
given  western  cattlemen  a  friendly  nod. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  big 
cattle  and  sheep  spreads  In  Montana,  the 
average  stockman  operates  on  an  Investment 
basis  similar  to  a  farmer  in  Iowa  or  Indiana. 
And  the  great  majority  of  western  ranchers, 
big  or  small,  are  friendly,  unselfish  Amer- 
icans who  are  leaders  in  their  communities. 

Yet  eastern  writers  insist  on  referring  to 
"greedy,  selfish  cattle  barons." 

This  was  done,  for  example.  In  the  D'Ewart 
bill  on  grazing  rights  in  the  national  forests. 
The  stockmen  had  a  strong  case  in  this 
measiire,  yet  the  easterns  made  it  "aU 
bad."  and  made  no  attempt  to  look  at  both 
■ides  of  the  question. 


So  an  editorial  In  this  week's  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  is  particularly  pleasing. 

"It  is  heartening."  the  editorial  asserts, 
"that  In  the  face  of  stlU-contlnulng  drops  In 
the  price  of  their  one  cash  crop,  the  beef 
growers  not  only  failed  to  shriek  for  the  Gov. 
ernment  to  ball  them  out  but  have  openly 
declared  their  Intention  to  stake  their  futures 
on  the  operation  of  a  free  market." 

Written  by  Edmvmd  Christopherson,  the 
Poet  editorial  points  out  that  the  cxirrent 
price  slump,  the  cattleman's  first  setback  in 
12  years  of  prosperity,  began  about  18  months 
ago.  It  says  that  ranches  were  spurred  by 
the  continued  high  beef  prices  to  increase 
their  herds  so  that  the  cattle  population 
reached  an  all-time  high  and  prices  began 
an  orderly  downward  adjustment. 

As  an  example  of  the  price  drop,  the  edi- 
torial cites  how  a  men  in  Montana  sold  their 
year's  production  of  coming  2-year-old 
steers,  weighing  a  sleek  900  pounds,  for  20  »4 
cents  a  pound.  A  year  before,  identical  beef 
from  this  same  cow  outfit  brought  them  31 
cenU  a  pound,  or  about  $95  more  per  animal. 
"Still,  in  spite  of  these  facU,  and  intense 
dlscvission- of  them  among  the  stockgrowers 
affected,"  the  editorial  continues,  "not  1  of 
the  more  than  100  range  cattlemen's  organ- 
izations favors  a  Federal  bailout. 

"Never,  even  in  the  grim  1930'b.  when 
prime  steers  sold  for  4  cents  a  pound  and 
the  Government  bought,  slaughtered,  and 
burled  range  cows,  paying  three-quarters  of 
a  cent  a  pound  for  animals  delivered  to  the 
slaughter  point,  have  stockmen  sought  Gov- 
ernment supports. 

"They  reason  that  along  with  Federal  sup- 
ports they  would  lose  control  of  their  Indus- 
try. Even  though  the  shakedown  seems 
rough  now.  stockmen  are  standing  firm  t)e- 
hlnd  their  statement  that  'we  oppose  Imposi- 
tion of  specific  agricultural  cash  subsidies — 
including  price  supports— wherever  they  di- 
recUy  or  indirectly  affect  the  catUe  In- 
dustry.' " 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  only 
Government  Interest  the  western  cattlemen 
have  sought  is  help  in  developing  wider  mar- 
kets.  They  have  also  Inaugurated  a  positive 
program  for  selling  more  beef  to  consumers 
on  Its  merlte  as  an  essential  food. 

"This  program  is  succeeding,  which  is  for- 
tunate, tor  even  with  prices  on  the  drop, 
there  has  l>een  little  retrenchment  in  the  cat- 
tle indiostry,"  the  editorial  concludes. 
"Stockmen  are  geared  to  high-level  produc- 
tion as  a  fundamental  part  of  thehr  faith 
in  expanding  markets  in  a  growing  free 
market." 

This  factual,  well-informed  editorial  by 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Is  a  real  tribute 
to  the  Independence  of  our  western  stock- 
men. 

It  Is  particularly  appreciated  because  such 
sentiments  are  seldom  expressed  by  eastern 
writers. 

It  makes  the  stockman  look  like  a  pretty 
decent  guy — which  he  is. 


AdlaTs  Speeches  More  "Readable" 
Than  Ike's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  new  jzrsxt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  V  JsS 

Tuesday.  July  7. 1953    ' 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  may 
come  as  a  considerable  surprise  to  many 
people  to  learn  that,  when  measured  by 
an  objective  test  of  language  difl&culty, 
the  campaign  speeches  of  Adlai  Steven- 


son were  rated  as  simpler  in  their  use  of 
language  than  those  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  accompanying  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  describes  the 
method  by  which  this  determination  was 
made,  and  I  believe  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  find  it  of  Interest: 

Adl&i's   Speeches  More  "Readable" — ^Thx 
"Fancy  Lancuagx"  Was  Ike's 

(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 
The  belief  that  Adlal  Stevenson's  thought- 
ful prose  and  educated  accent  are  over  most 
people's  heads  is  as  settled  a  political  prin- 
ciple, in  some  quarters,  as  that  of  the  bal- 
anced ticket. 

"We  are  tired  of  aristocratic  explanations 
in  Harvard  words,"  General  Eisenhower  told  a 
Louisville  audience  during  the  campaign. 
In  Denver,  Vice  President  Candidate  Nixon 
demanded  that  Stevenson  "quit  the  double- 
talk  and  the  fancy  language  and  words  which 
mean  all  things  to  all  people  and  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  and  teU  us  where  he  stands  on 
the  issues." 

Stevenson  himself  emphatically  denies 
that  he  ever  talked  over  the  heads  of  the 
voters.  Introducing  a  collection  of  his  cam- 
paign speeches  In  book  form,  the  Democratic 
standard-bearer  wrote: 

"Did  I  talk  over  the  people's  heads?  No^ 
and  that's  about  the  only  aspect  of  the  cam- 
paign I  am  sure  of!" 

Who's  right?  Is  there  any  way  to  tell  how 
fancy  a  man's  language  Is  and  whether  he's 
talking  over  people's  heads? 

There  is  one  simple  way  of  sizing  up  the 
prose  of  the  tvco  candidates.  You  can  apply 
the  so-called  "readability"  formulas  of  Dr. 
Rudolf  Flesch,  who  is  a  leading  authority 
on  the  subject  and  author  of  the  best-seller, 
"The  Art  of  Plain  Talk." 

Flesch  is  a  consultant  on  easy  English  to 
the  newspaper  press  services  and  big  adver- 
tising agencies.  He  crusades  for  readable 
wrltlng^prose  that  Is  full  of  short  words, 
short  sentences  and  frequent  references  to 
people. 

The  Flesch  formulas  were  tried  out  on  6 
Elsenhower  speeches  and  7  by  Stevenson. 
All  were  delivered  between  October  15  and 
election  day. 

The  results  were  completely  unexpected. 
Eisenhower's  speeches  were  written  in  the 
"fairly  difficult"  style  of  Harpers  or  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  whereas  Stevenson  spoke  at 
the  "standard"  level  of  Time  and  Reader's 
Digest. 

To  calculate  "reading  ease."  Flesch  com- 
bines the  average  mmiber  of  words  per  sam- 
ple sentence  with  the  number  of  syllables 
per  100  words.  Eisenhower's  oratory  scored 
64;  with  shorter  sentences  and  a  simpler 
vocabulary,  Stevenson  racked  up  65.  (This 
article  also  averages  65.) 

The  same  unforeseen  difference  between 
the  language  of  the  two  candidates  was  re- 
vealed by  the  formula  measuring  "human 
Interest."  This  somewhat  nebulous  qualtlty 
is  computed  by  adding  (1)  the  number  of 
personal  references  per  100  sample  words 
and  (2)  the  number  of  personal  sentences 
per  100  sentences  of  the  speech.  Personal 
references  are  words  signifying  individuals, 
such  as  given  names  and  personal  pronouns, 
and  personal  sentences  are  those  addressed 
directly  to  the  reader. 

Again,  Adlal  topped  Ike  llngulsticaUy. 
Elsenhower's  speeches  scored  33,  or  as  "In- 
teresting" as  the  co?umns  of  Time  or  Read- 
er's Digest.  Stevenson's  addresses  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign  rated 
41— like  the  New  Yorker,  "highly  Interest- 
ing." (Flesch  wculd  rate  this  article  "Inter- 
esting.") 

The  scores  of  Individual  Stevenson 
speeches  were  close  to  his  overall  average, 
while  Ikes  speeches  varied  considerably  in 
"reading  ease." 


in  New  York  City's  Harlem,  where  they 
■poke  within  S  days  of  each  other,  Elsen- 
hower tied  Stevenson  for  both  "reading 
ease"  and  "human  interest."  Both  used  the 
Junior  high  school  language  that  is  easily 
understood  by  83  percent  of  the  electorate. 
By  the  Flesch  standard,  this  speech  was 
Ike's  best,  exceptionally  clear  and  interest- 
ing. 

Adlal  Stevenson  did  not  talk  over  the 
heads  of  the  voters,  so  far  as  It  Is  possible 
to  determine  by  any  scientific  method. 


Report  of  the  Hnatsville  (Ala.)  Electric 
Utility  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  VES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  report  of  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Electric  Utility  Board 
which  wsis  recently  made  public  in  the 
Huntsville  Times,  July  1,  1953.  This 
excellent  report  is  a  success  story  that 
should  command  the  attention  of  every 
Member : 

Yesterday  the  Huntsville  Electric  System 
became  free  of  Indebtedness  when  a  total  of 
$60,000,  which  was  the  balance  due  on  out- 
standing notes,  was  paid  at  the  three  local 
banks.  Two  years  ago,  in  July  1951,  the 
final  portion  of  the  system's  bonded  debt, 
which  was  originally  $1,760,000.  was  retired. 

ThU  occasion  marks  an  important  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  the  local  municipally 
owned  electric  utility  which  began  on  July 
10,  1940.  when  the  city  of  Huntsville  pur- 
chased from  Alabama  Power  Co.  the  electric 
distribution  faculties  serving  Madison 
County  and  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  purchase 
of  Its  supply  of  electricity. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  system 
in  1940  approximately  5,800  customers  were 
receiving  electric  service  from  a  total  of  ap- 
prcximately  250  miles  of  distribution  lines. 
Of  this  total  less  than  1,000  customers  were 
located  In  the  rural  areas  and  services  were 
available  to  only  16  percent  of  the  r\iral 
homes  In  the  county.  Since  the  city  of 
Huntsville  acquired  the  utility,  the  facilities 
of  the  system  have  been  steadily  expanded 
untU  today  service  Is  avaUable  from  a  total 
of  more  than  1,200  miles  of  lines  to  prac- 
tically every  home,  farm,  business,  end  In- 
dustry within  the  service  area  of  the  city's 
system.  As  of  today  more  than  21,600  cus- 
tomers are  actuaUy  being  served  from  the 

system. 

Not  only  has  the  original  debt  of  »1 ,760.000 
been  retired  In  full  during  the  13-year  inter- 
val since  acquisition  (the  bonds  were  Issued 
to  be  paid  in  20  years)  but  also  all  costs  of 
expanding  the  system,  amounting  to  more 
than  $4  million  have  been  paid  out  of  pro- 
ceeds from  the  system's  operations.  More- 
over, a  total  sum  In  excess  of  $800,000  has 
been  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  city  of 
Huntsville  from  electric  revenues  as  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  local  government.  And  flnaUy,  the  electric 
consiomers  of  Madison  County,  during  the 
13 -year  period  of  operation  by  the  city  of 
Hvmtsvllle,  have  saved  a  total  estimated  to 
be  m  excess  of  $7  million  on  their  electric 
bills,  based  upon  rates  for  similar  ewvlce  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  acquisition. 

So  far  as  Is  known,  Msrtlson  County.  Ala., 
Is  the  first  and  onU  otwalr  to  tWa  mw  ttoaS 
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mnyrft  eompleta  mrea  oovenge  of  eleetrie 
■errkw  from  an  eleetrie  CUatrtbaUon  system 
XhMX  to  entirely  free  at  debt. 

In  making  this  report  to  yen  ae  eustomera 
and  owners  of  tbe  electric  system,  we  sboakl 
Uke  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  for 
the  triut  and  oonfldence  tluit  you  have  placed 
In  us  and  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation, 
patience,  and  generous  patronage,  without 
which  this  unique  and  outstanding  record 
could  not  have  been  possible.  Tou  are  truly 
an  important  part  of  this  success  story. 

In  looking  to  the  future  as  a  debt-free 
operation,  we  have  high  hopes  that  we  may 
be  able  to  hasten  many  long-needed  im- 
provements which  will  strengthen  our  serv- 
ices to  you  and  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  obli- 
gation to  play  our  proper  role  in  making 
Buntsvllle  and  Madison  County  a  prosperous- 
growing  community.  We  assure  you  that 
long-range  plans  are  constantly  being  made, 
and  revised  as  conditions  make  it  necessary, 
to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  the  calls 
for  electric  service  as  they  arise. 

Hmrrsvnxs  Clzctkic  Vtsutt  Boasd. 


Rent  Adnsory  Board  of  the  City  of 
PliiUdelpkui 


EXTENSION  C^*  REMARKS 
or 

IH)N.  EARL  CHUDOFF 

or  PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^ATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19, 1953 

Mr.  CHXnXMPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  rent 
advisory  boards  throughout  the  United 
States  came  into  being  by  congressional 
action — Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947 
as  amended.  These  boards  go  out  of 
existence  on  July  31.  Men  and  women 
who  serve  on  these  boards  were  recom- 
mended by  the  governors  of  their  re- 
spective States  and  appointed  by  the  then 
Housing  EScpedlter.  Members  serve  with- 
out compensation  and  perform  a  much- 
needed  civic  duty  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  welfare. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  great  in- 
dustrial city  of  Philadelphia  I  think  it 
Is  appropriate  that  I  should  comment 
on  the  caliber  of  men  who  constitute 
the  board  in  my  city  and  to  express  to 
them  the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  for 
their  patriotic  service: 

George  W.  Wilklns,  the  chairman  of 
the  Philadelphia  Rent  Advisory  Board, 
received  the  Philadelphia — Bok — award 
lor  his  great  service  to  the  underprivi- 
leged of  our  community,  particularly 
during  the  late  depression  when  he  or- 
ganized kitchens  and  served  the  hungry 
with  food. 

Leon  J.  Obermayer,  a  distinguished 
I%iladelphia  lawyer,  vice  president  of 
our  board  of  education  and  civic  leader. 

James  A.  Scanlon,  a  prominent  labor 
leader  and  treasurer  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Union.  A.  F.  of  L. 

Jacob  Hulitt.  a  veterans'  leader,  long 
a  fighter  for  slum  clearance  and  public 
housing.  In  this  connection  he  fought 
for  such  projects  in  the  American  Le- 
gion and  In  national.  State,  and  local 
legislative  bodies. 

David  K  Triester.  deceased,  was  a 
prominent  realtor,  and  a  noted  frater- 
nal and  civic  leader. 


Buj-AoMricaa  G>iifauoiii 


EtXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

mn.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  II  iHftinaii'i'i 

IN  H  OS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  29.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
8peak(  r,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude u  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
Presidrnt  Elsenhower,  together  with  a 
reply  iifhich  I  received  from  Wilton  B. 
Person  5.  My  letter  quotes  from  a  state- 
ment t  y  the  Chairman  of  the  Munitions 
Board,  which  declares  that  the  official 
policy  n  regard  to  confused  application 
of  the  Buy  American  Act  is  to  await 
action  upon  the  repeal  bill.  Despite  this 
situation,  the  ofBcial  policy  of  the  ad- 
minist:  atlon  on  the  repeal  bill  is  to  await 
the  rec  ommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Foi  eign  Economic  Policy,  which  has 
not  ye   been  created. 

This  particular  instance  of  action  at 
ero6s-i  \irposes  further  points  up  the 
necess:  ty  for  forceful.  Intelligent  recom- 
menda  ;ions  upon  the  part  of  the  pro- 
posed trade-study  group.  While  we  have 
been  marking  time,  we  have  been  losing 
ground,  and  it  will  be  a  hard  fight  to 
catch  1  ip. 

The  ibove-mentloned  letter  follows: 

CoMGfxss  or  THX  DNrrcD  Statxb, 

HOUSK   or  RXPRKSKNTATIVSS, 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  18,  1953. 
Hon.  D^GHT  D.  EisKMHOWxa, 

o/  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Ma.  Pbsszdemt:    I  regret  the  unfor- 
italemate  that  has  developed  in  deal- 
the  Buy  American  Act.  a  law  which, 
enow,  in  several  recent  instances  baa 
ovu'    Government    cor  sider able    em- 
It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
want  to  reconsider  administration" 
regarding  my  blU  H.  B.  613.  for  repeal 


Pre  sident 
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understand  It,  the  official  decision  Is 
postponement  of  action  on 
pending  examination  by  the  Joint 
-executive  commission  of  the  en- 
of  foreign  economic  policy.    Samuel 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department 
stated  this  position  In  response  to 
from  several  business  leaders  favor- 
bill.    He  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
of  the  Buy  American  Act's  complete 
iccord  with  the  objectives  of  our  for- 
and  its  effect  of  increasing  gov- 
expenditure,  "the  enactment  of 
legislation  should  not  be  consid- 
Itself"  but  studied  by  the  Commis- 
the  "context  of  a  national  foreign 
pollcy.- 

to  the  defects  cited  by  Mr. 

there  has  always  been  a  great  deal 

In  attempting  to  administer  the 

throughout  the  executive  de- 

As  a  result  ^f  my  request  for 

from  the  Department  of  Defense 

General    Services    Administration. 

Houston,  Jr.,  Acting  Chairman,  Mu- 

3oard,  advises  me  that,  after  careful 

the  law  by  representatives  of  both 

it  was  concluded  that  "to  change 

erf  either  agency  to  conform 

other   would  be   administratively 

and  costly,  and  possibly  unnec- 

Aware  that  I  had  Introduced  the  re- 

they  think  it  best  to  "await  the 

r   this  session  of   Congress   before 


pro<  edures 
th8 


undertaking   oonformatlon   of  our  regula- 
tions." 

As  a  consequence,  while  the  administration 
defers  favorable  recommendation  of  H.  B.  OlS 
until  the  Commission  report,  the  agencies 
responsible  for  administering  the  present  law 
delay  modification  of  their  procedure  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Congress. 

While  I  certainly  appreciate  jova  decision 
to  make  no  specific,  detailed  recommenda- 
tions on  trade  policy  this  year,  I  believe  that 
It  need  not  apply  to  H.  R.  613.  There  is  still 
a  distinct  possibility  of  securing  action  on 
the  bill  In  this  session  If  the  administration 
will  urge  favorable  action.  There  is  little  risk 
of  defeat  in  committee,  since  Representative 
Dondero,  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, has  already  expressed  his  willlngnesa 
to  back  the  measure. 

Ref>eal  of  the  Buy  American  Act  would  not 
only  effect  economy  in  Government  procure- 
ment and  relieve  administrative  confusion 
but  it  would  constitute  tangible  evidences 
abroad  of  our  good  Intentions  to  substitute 
trade  for  aid. 

Cordially. 

Fkank  E.  Smttb, 

Member  of  CongresM. 

Thi  Whtt*  Hotts«, 
Washington,  June  25,  195S. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Smtth, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DSAX  ICa.  Smttr:  The  President  asked  me 
to  thank  you  for  yo\ir  letter  of  June  18  con- 
cerning yoiu-  bill  (H.  H.  013)  to  repeal  the. 
Buy  American  Act. 

Since  this  bill  does  deal  with  a  subject 
matter  relating  to  the  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  I  think  you  can 
appreciate  the  desirability  of  awaiting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  which  Is  provided  for 
In  the  legislation  extending  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  President  appreciates  your  writing  him 
about  this  matter  and  hopes  that  you  will 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  that  Commission 
when  it  comes  Into  being. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLToif  B.  Pnsoifs, 
Special  Assistant  to  th*  President.    ^ 


We  Hafc  tkc  IntiaiiTe  Now,  Let* s  Use  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX3 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  world  has  long  been  convinced  of 
Uncle  Sam's  peaceful  intentions.  Even 
those  countries  which  are  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  us — ^which  accuse  us  of 
practicing  "dollar  diplomacy" — recog- 
nize that  we  are  not  seeking  aggrandize- 
ment at  their  expense.  Today's  events 
have  given  us  new  psychological  ad- 
vantages, and  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration is  using  them  quickly  and  well. 

If  you  doubt  their  effectiveness,  the 
record  should  dispel  any  question.  In 
Prague,  during  the  anti-Communist  de- 
monstrations, the  people  of  the  city 
hoisted  the  American  flag  as  a  symbol 
of  their  defiance  of  the  Reds.  In  West 
Berlin,  the  flood  of  refugees  continues 
to  move  from  East  Germany  to  the  West. 
Inside  Poland,  evidence  of  mass  stirrings 
by  the  repressed  people  (rf  Warsaw  comes 
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constantly  to  light  and  dramatic  flights 
of  Polish  officers  are  only  token  indica- 
tions of  the  real  tmrest. 

President  Eisenhower's  offer  to  ship 
food  to  the  Eastern  Zones  Is  another  blow 
at  the  rapidly  fading  propaganda  ma- 
chinery of  the  Russian  system.  You  can 
be  sure  of  this — that  we  shall  be  work- 
ing at  the  job  of  showing  the  difference 
between  us  and  them  all  over  the  world. 
The  comparison  Is  all  in  our  favor.- 


S.  S^.  Lewis  G.  Watkint 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOTTTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  to 
the  House  that  the  late  S.  Sgt.  Lewis  O. 
Watkins.  of  Seneca.  S.  C,  has  been 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously  for  heroism  in  ac- 
tion in  Korea. 

I  regret  that  he  had  to  sacrifice  his 
life  in  this  faraway  desolate  land.  How- 
ever, it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  learned 
that  he  gave  his  life  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  fellow  soldiers.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pred  Watkins,  route  1,  Seneca, 
S.  C.  are  patriots  in  the  oldtime  Ameri- 
can tradition.  They  have  been  notified 
that  their  son  has  been  awarded  the 
Nation's  highest  decoration. 

On  October  7, 1952,  when  a  Communist 
grenade  landed  among  his  men,  Sergeant 
Watkins  shoved  them  aside,  picked  up 
the  grenade,  and  attempted  to  throw  it 
back  at  the  enemy.  The  grenade  ex- 
ploded, in  his  hand  and  wounded  him 
mortally.  The  lives  of  his  comrades  in 
arms  were.  thus,  saved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  my  dis- 
trict produced  a  man  with  the  leadership 
and  courage  of  Sgt.  Lewis  G.  Watkins. 
I  hope  the  American  people  will  not  soon 
forget  the  ideas  and  principles  for  which 
Sergeant  Watkins  sacrificed  his  life. 

His  citation  follows: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  guide  of  a 
rifle  platoon  of  Company  I,  Third  Pattallon, 
Seventh  Marines.  First  Marine  Division  (re- 
inforced), In  action  against  enemy  aggressor 
forces  in  Korea  during  the  hours  of  darluiess 
on  the  morning  of  October  7,  1952.  With  his 
platoon  assigned  the  mission  of  retaking  an 
outpost  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  en- 
emy earlier  in  the  night,  Staff  Sergeant  Wat- 
kins skillfully  led  his  unit  In  the  assault  up 
the  designated  hill.  Although  painfully 
wounded  when  a  well-entrenched  hostile 
force  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  engaged  the 
platoon  with  Intense  small-arms  and  grenade 
fire,  he  gallantly  continued  to  lead  his  men. 
Obtaining  an  automatic  rifle  from  one  of  the 
wounded  men.  he  assisted  in  pinning  down 
an  enemy  machinegun  holding  up  the  as- 
sault. When  an  enemy  grenade  landed 
among  Staff  Sergeant  Watkins  and  several 
other  marines  while  they  were  moving  for- 
ward through  a  trench  on  the  hill  crest,  he 
immediately  pushed  his  companions  aside, 
placed  himself  In  a  position  to  shield  them, 
and  picked  up  the  deadly  missile  in  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  It  outside  the  trench.  Mortal- 


ly wounded  when  the  grenade  exploded  In  his 
hand.  Staff  Sergeant  Watkins,  by  his  great 
personal  valor  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
death,  saved  the  lives  of  several  of  his  com- 
rades and  contributed  materially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission.  His  extraordinary  hero- 
ism, inspiring  leadership,  and  resolute  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  himself  and  enhance  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  naval  service. 
He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Sergeant  Watkins  was  bom  June  6. 
1925.  in  Seneca,  S.  C.  and  graduated 
from  Greenville,  S.  C,  High  School  in 

1949.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Green- 
ville Police  Department  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  Marine  Corps  on  September  12, 

1950,  as  a  private.  After  training  at 
Parris  Island.  S.  C,  he  served  at  Camp 
Lejeune.  N.  C.  and  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.,  before  going  to  Korea. 

His  decorations  include  the  Purple 
Heart  Medal.  Korean  Service  Medal, 
with  two  bronze  campaign  stars,  and  the 
United  Nations  Service  MedaL 


Nia|:ara  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  House  has  already  passed 
the  Niagara  power  bill,  I  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  the  very  powerful  editorial  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  15. 1953. 

Let  us  stop  giving  away  our  natural 
resources : 

The  editorial  follows: 

NiAOAKA  Powza 

Under  the  Niagara  Treaty  of  1950  with 
Canada  the  Niagara  River  Is  to  be  "redevel- 
oped" without  detracting  from  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  falls  so  as  to  provide  about 
la  billion  kilowatt-hours  on  the  United 
States  side.  A  rider  on  the  treaty  suspended 
the  Federal  Power  Act  and  gave  Congress 
authority  over  the  development  of  Niagara 
hydroelectric  power.  Congress  Is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.  The  House  has 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bUl  which 
would  permit  five  private  companies  to  build, 
own,  and  operate  the  huge  hydroelectric 
plants  to  be  erected  In  the  Niagara  River. 
We  have  here  a  deplorable  departure  from 
a  policy  which  was  formulated  in  1906.  Ten 
basic  acts,  with  their  amendments,  have 
reaffirmed  that  47-year-old  policy. 

In  his  address  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
the  President  recommended  that  natural  re- 
resources  should  be  developed  as  a  coopera- 
tive enterprise  by  the  States,  locad  commun- 
ities, private  citizens,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernrnent.  The  proposal  of  the  Power  Author- 
ity of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Niagara  power  meets  the  Presi- 
dent's conception.  It  is  a  proposal  that 
should  commend  itself  to  residents  of  this 
State  as  well  as  of  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  proposal 
obtained  from  the  new  Niagara  station  Into 
a  vast  pool  formed  by  private,  pubUc,  and 
cooperative  utility  companies.  There  would 
be  perfect  integration,  with  private  com- 
panies distributing  the  power. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a  fine  water- 
power  act.  It  is  an  act  which  is  forever 
linked  with  the  name  of  Gov.  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  who  fought  for  it,  and  with  that  of 


Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  who  enfwced  it.  It 
is  an  an  act  which  applies  with  peculiar 
force  to  Niagara,  partly  because  of  the  unique 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Falls,  partly  because  of 
the  geographical  relation  of  this  State  to 
Canada.  The  present  bill  should  be  rejected. 
The  only  legislation  needed  is  a  revocation 
of  the  rider  in  the  treaty  of  1950. 


Approval  of  the  Compact  To  Establish  the 
Waterfront  Commistion  of  the  New 
York  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  6,  1953 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  m-gent  necessity  for  early  congres- 
sional action  to  approve  the  compact 
between  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  for  establishment  of  the 
Waterfront  Commission  of  New  York 
Harbor.  This  is  impressively  indicated 
in  a  telegram  received  today  from  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  two  States  have  worked  out  an 
arrangement  to  deal  with  the  evils  so 
abundantly  demonstrated  in  recent 
hearings.  Action  was  virtually  unani- 
mous in  the  legislatures  of  both  States. 

In  order  that  the  Members  may  be 
conversant  with  the  desirability  of  the 
earliest  possible  action,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  set  forth  the  tele- 
gram from  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey : 

Hon.  Kemketb  B.  Keatino, 

House  Office  Building: 

Early  congressional  approval  of  the  water- 
front conunission  compact  fcr  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance not  only  to  the  port  of  New  York 
district  but  to  the  entire  Nation.  The  19- 
month  Investigation  by  the  New  YorL  State 
Clime  Commission  of  waterfront  conditions 
disclosed  an  incredible  criminal  domination 
of  vital  business  activities  characterized  by 
widespread  corruption,  intimidation,  and 
violence. 

The  reconunendation  for  a  waterfront 
commission  was  designed  to  remove  control 
of  the  piers  from  gangsters  and  hoodlums: 
end  the  public  loading  racket,  pilferage  and 
extortion,  permit  the  reestablishment  of 
genuine  collective  bargaining.  The  plan  was 
widely  supported  and  acclaimed  by  respon- 
sible civic  and  business  groups,  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  public  officials  at  public 
hearings  held  In  New  York  City  in  June. 
Every  opportxinity  was  provided  for  the  sub- 
mission of  alternative  proposals  and  no  bet- 
ter program  was  advanced. 

The  compact  legislation  was  unanimously 
suppKjrted  by  every  member  of  both  houses 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  and  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  bills  were  ap- 
proved V.  ith  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  waterfront  commission  compact  will 
provide  the  means  through  which  labor  and 
management  can  end  mob  rule  over  the  most 
Important  port  area  in  the  United  States. 
Prompt  apjH-oval  of  the  compact  wiU  com- 
bine the  full  force  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  efforts  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  stamp  out  the  evil  condi- 
tions which  have  blighted  the  port,  terror- 
Izec".  honest  workmen,  and  subjected  a  multl- 
biUion-doUar  industry  to  a  system  of  organ- 
ized piracy. 
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I  Mumcctty  hope  tluit  the  Congrea  wUl 
expedite  thle  prognm  throiigh  prompt  ftiid 
XftTorable  •ctton. 

TaoacAa  S.  Dswxr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  B.  Stanley  Kreutzer, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  points  out  in  a  forceful  and  con- 
vincing manner  the  emergent  character 
c*  the  waterfront  problem.  He  stresses, 
too,  the  fact  that  not  alone  are  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  affected,  since  the  rack- 
eteering has  added  to  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  cons\mier  of  any  goods  handled 
through  tliC  great  port  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kreutzer  "s  letter  follows : 

ATTACKIKO     WATBtr«ONT     Bvn-S KMU.T    CON- 

CKESSIONAI.     APFKOVAI.     ASKED     OF     BiSTATX 

Compact 
To  the  Editob  or  na  Niw  Tokk  Tncis: 

Even  a  casual  study  of  the  waterfront  prob- 
lems indicates  that  congressional  approval  of 
the  blstate  compact  must  be  given  now 
If  we  arc  effectively  to  reform  conditions  on 
the  waterfront.  This  Is  not  intended  to 
sound  didactic,  but  the  startling  fact  Is  that 
almost  everyone  who  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ings before  Oovemor  Dewey  admitted  the 
need  for  urgency  of  action  and  the  validity 
of  reform.  No  one,  Including  the  unions, 
shippers,  stevedoring  companies,  civic  groups, 
public  officials,  and  employers  disputed  the 
facts  brought  out  by  the  New  York  State 
Crime  Commission. 

This  Is  not  a  purely  local  problem.  It 
spUIs  over  from  State  to  State,  since  every  bit 
of  racketeering.  Indifference,  and  pUferage 
adds  cost  to  the  cons\uner.  Every  racketeer 
who  Is  successful  in  the  great  Port  of  New 
York  wUl  cast  around  for  more  ports  to  con- 
quer— and  no  area  will  be  an  exception  to 
the  power  of  the  gangster. 

Wherever  there  is  a  dock  or  a  port  serious 
problems  have  developed  from  time  to  time. 
It  erupts  in  one  way  In  New  York  and  in 
another  way  in  CaUfomia.  But  when  the 
eruption  takes  the  form  of  corruption  in  its 
most  venal  sense  it  is  time  for  a  State  to 
act. 

TasmiOKT  PtAISD 

One  of  the  best  witnesses  to  appear  before 
the  Oovemor  was  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  His  tes- 
timony was  frank,  forthright,  and  in  the 
public  interest.  He  resented  a  labor  lead- 
ership which  sold  the  laborer  down  the  river 
and  objected  to  penalizing  honest  and  hard- 
working union  members  for  acts  of  their  lead- 
"I  hold  no  brief  for  the  union  in  this 
I  cannot  find  anything  here  resembling 
legitimate  trade-imion  activities,"  was  a  typ- 
ical statement  of  Mr.  Ideany. 

Mr.  lieany  equally  resented  the  idea  of 
anyone  other  than  legitimate  labor-imlon 
members  taking  over  control  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  power  of  the  AFL 
ended  with  the  right  to  revoke  the  ILA  char- 
ter. 

In  contrast  with  Mr.  Meany's  testimony 
the  principal  argument  against  the  suggested 
legislation  was  made  by  Joseph  Rjran,  head  of 
the  ILA.  and  Louis  Waldman,  his  counseL 
These  men  both  admitted  that  the  tmlons 
were  not  without  error. 

Mr.  Waldman  voiced  his  personal  disap- 
proval of  mtich  that  has  happened  in  this 
Industry  In  the  13  years  that  he  has  been 
associated  with  it.  Mr.  Ryan  said  they  have 
made  an  effort  in  the  industry  to  remedy 
waterfront  evils  and  "^we  have  done  the  best 
we  could."  This,  coming  from  the  head  at 
the  ILA  shows  that  their  beet  is  Just  not 
good  enough,  especially  when  29  hiring  fore- 
men with  criminal  records  are  selected  and 
7  organisers  who  have  criminal  records  are 
picked. 

Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  In  eternal 
conflict,  and  never  more  so  than  in  this 
waterfront  problem.    It  Is  precisely  at  this 


that  the  SUte  must  act— though  we 
leplore  the  necessity  for  this   action- 
investigation  splendidly  iUustrates 
..  and  arbitrary  power  come  to  grlps^ 
I  choice  of  State  action  or  anarchy. 
>n«  knows  whether  the  legislation  now 
is   foolproof  or    perfect.     But   we 
that  every  other  plan  by  industry 
<very  other  self -reform  by  the  unions 
tae  methods  used  by  both  have  utterly 
o  )mpletely  failed.    Whether  due  to  acci- 
or  sentiment,  the  ILA  and  many  in- 
'  spokesmen  are  now  allied  to  defeat 
l€  glslation  proposed  by  Governor  Dewey. 
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fefir  about  the   States'  handling  of 
matter  is  groundless.     This  is  a  time 
those  of  us  who  really  believe  In  de- 
may  well  have  faith.    It  is  a  wise 
of  sovereign  power  in  a  desperate 
_cy  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  use 
icipal.  State,  and  Federal  authority 
the  influence  of  racketeers  and  de- 
Onetr  kingpins. 

of  us.  In  and  out  of  official  life,  are 
confr*nted  with  a  great  challenge  and  a  great 
oppor  tunlty  In  the  problems  here  presented. 
J  to  me  that  private  Industry,  acting 
with  labor,  should  certainly  strive 
to  adopt  the  new  plan  now  set  forth 
legislatiares  of  both  States.    No  better 
^  been  offered.    To  defer  this  matter 
coniuse  by  arguing  abstractions  Is  not 
._j  public  Interest. 

re  spectf ully  submit  that  Congress  should 

q  iiickly  in  order  to  provide  our  States 

national  legislative  approval  for  effec- 

ooLs   to   integrate   effective   action    in 

to  cure  the  waterfront  problems.    Also, 

ml  [ht  he  added.  Congress,  in  passing  the 

jed  legislation.  wUl  thereby  make  pos- 

a  more  economical  administration  of 

State   acts  rather  than  requiring  the 

ive  procedure  of  setting  yxp  two  sepa- 

I  ttate  agencies. 

8.  STAincT  KaxuTzis. 


Nw  r  Towc,  Jaljr  IS.  19S3. 


Mr.  Beria  Off  to  S2»eri« 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
VHE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESSNTATiVKS 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 
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BENDER    Mr.      Speaker,      the 
rumt^s  of  internal  upheaval  within  the 
Union  turned  out  to  be  more  than 
luring  the  past  week.     Lavrentia 
the  "strong  man"  of  the  Russian 
has    turned    out    weaker    than 
thought  and  is  now  either  (a)  dead,  (b) 
to  be  dead.    Americans  familiar 
the  interesting  play,  Darkness  at 
will  remember  that  it  concerned 
Russian  Communist  who  suddenly 
himself  before  a  firing  squad  in 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Beria. 
are  more  interpretations  of  this 
of  events  than  there  are  interpre- 
Every  Washington  cab  driver  is  an 
authority  on  international  affairs,  and 
of  the  interpretations  are  prob- 
-ight.   On  the  one  hand,  the  view  is 
that  Beria  was  part  of  the 
policy  toward  the  West  expressed 
months,  although  others  scoff 
view  of  the  head  of  the  secret 
and  builder  of  the  Soviet  Army 
machinery.    A  contrary  position  holds 


that  there  is  plenty  of  big  trouble  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  it  is  reflected 
throughout  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
that  Beria's  elimination  means  that  a 
fight  for  control  is  still  going  on  and 
that  until  it  is  settled  the  Soviets  are 
going  to  have  enough  trouble  at  home 
without  bothering  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Whatever  the  final  answer  may  be,  at 
least  one  thing  is  clear.  All  is  not  well 
in  the  Soviet  Utopia,  and  freemen 
throughout  the  world  will  stop,  look, 
and  listen  "before  they  take  another  drop 
of  Communist  patent  medicine. 
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Anfnto  Makes  Great  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOXnSlANA 

IN  THS  HOnSX  OP  RSPRBSKNTATIVBB 

Thursday.  JvXy  16. 1953 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  great  pleasure  to  address  the  House 
regarding  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Victor  L.  Anf  uso,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Representative  Anfuso  served  in  the 
82d  Congress  and  in  the  short  (>eriod  of 
less  than  2  years  established  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  humane  records  ever 
to  have  been  achieved  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

I  served  with  him  on  the  Post  Ofiflce 
and  Civil-Service  Committee,  of  which 
committee  I  have  been  a  member  for  10 
years.  Our  new  member.  Representa- 
tive Anfuso,  took  to  his  work  on  the 
committee  like  a  duck  takes  to  water 
and  soon  he  was  sponsoring  legislation 
to  better  the  lot  of  the  postal  and  civil- 
service  employees.  He  labored  dili- 
gently to  improve  their  working  condi- 
tions and  for  the  replacement  of  unsani- 
tary, unhealthy,  and  unsafe,  antiquated 
post  ofiBces. 

I  can  never  forget  the  frantic  efforts 
made  by  the  more  than  500,000  postal 
and  1  million  other  civll-servlce  em- 
ployees throughout  the  country  for 
much  needed  pay  increases.  Their  cost 
of  Uving  had  gone  up  like  it  had  for 
everyone  else  in  private  industry,  the 
latter  having  received  commensurate 
pay  Increases.  All  that  these  faithful 
public  servants  were  asking  for  in  pay 
raise  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  Increase 
in  their  cost  of  living. 

All  the  members  on  the  committee 
were  besieged  with  letters,  telegrams, 
and  personal  calls  to  Washington 
Representative  Anfuso,  the  only  mem- 
ber on  the  committee  from  New  York 
City  with  the  largest  number  of  postal 
and  civil-service  employees,  received  the 
most  pressure.  But  he  was  only  too 
happy  to  champion  their  cause  because 
he  regarded  it  as  fair,  just,  and  humane. 

We  had  di£Bculty  In  getting  a  pay  in- 
crease bill  out  of  our  committee  but  we 
surmounted  this  difficulty  thanks  to  the 
luitiring  efforts  of  members  of  the  ilk  of 
Representative  Anfuso. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  postal 
service   throughout  the   country   have 


given  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  unselfish  services  of  Representative 
Anfuso  on  their  l)ehalf. 

In  his  own  Boi-ough  of  Brooklyn,  the 
postal  employees  presented  him  with  the 
following  citation : 

In  appreciation  to  Hon.  Victor  L.  Anfuso 
for  your  magnificent  effort  in  behalf  of  all 
postal  personnal,  your  approach  and  study 
of  our  problem  while  a  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  Comnittee,  your  careful  and 
thorough  consideration  during  long  sessions, 
your  equitable  and  Just  conclusions  regard- 
ing our  needs,  your  energetic  and  eloquent 
words  In  debate  on  the  House  floor: 

Resolved.  That  we,  through  our  elected 
representatives,  hereby  express  our  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

BaooKLTir  Postal  Emflotees. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  our  new 
Member,  Representative  Anfuso.  when 
he  spoke  on  the  bill,  received  the  plaudits 
both  from  the  M<!mbers  of  the  House  and 
the  people  in  the  galleries  interested  in 
the  passage  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  passc-d  and  the  millions  of 
postal  and  civil-service  employees  and 
their  families  wure  grateful. 

Soon  after  tl:e  passage  of  this  bill. 
Representative  Anfuso  canceled  a  trip 
abroad  in  order  to  make  a  study  of  the 
postal  service  in  his  own  State.  He 
traveled  from  town  to  town,  city  to  city, 
at  his  own  cost  and  expense  in  the  cold 
winter  of  1951,  visiting  large  and  small 
post  offices,  in  order  that  he  could  learn 
at  first  hand  the  working  conditions  of 
those  who  handle  our  malL 
vrmANs 

But  it  was  not  only  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  that  Repre- 
sentative Anfuso  distinguished  himself. 

He  also  championed  the  cause  of  the 
veterans  and  lent  his  full  support  to  the 
GI  bill  of  rights.  To  raise  the  morale  of 
our  troops  in  foreign  lands  he  introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  free  postage  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  serving  outside  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska. 

He  was  in  Congress  less  than  1  month 
when  he  took  up  the  flght  of  the  hope- 
lessly crippled  veterans  against  being 
evicted  from  Halloran  Hospital.  He  also 
received  this  commendation  from  the 
veterans. 

To  Hon.  victor  L.  Anfuso.  presented  In  Xte- 
half  of  the  grateful  veterans  of  Brooklyn  in 
appreciation  for  your  genuine  and  untiring 
efforts  in  retaining  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration regional  cfflce  in  Brooklyn. 

The  veterans  of  Brooklyn  will  be  forever 
taankf ul  for  your  endeavors  in  their  behalf. 
PtANK  J.  Nrwxix, 
Chairman,  Citizens  Committee. 
FkkdSchdt. 
BaoOKLTN,  N.  Y.,  Jtf ay  25. 1951. 
XMicnauTioM 

The  first  day  he  was  In  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative Anf  aso,  who  had  previously 
served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  introduced  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  immigration  laws  and  to  admit 
34,000  aliens  of  Italian  nationality  un- 
able to  enter  tlie  United  States  during 
the  war  years. 

Because  of  the  inequities  of  the  Mc- 
Carran  Act,  he  spoke  and  voted  against 
it. 
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The  second  monUi  Representative 
Anfuso  was  in  Congress  he  introduced  a 
bill  to  increase  the  Marine  Corps  to  help 
flght  the  Korean  war. 

He  investigated  the  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  rendered  a  report 
warning  the  country  that  Panama  was 
open  for  air  attack.  On  March  24, 1951. 
following  this  report.  President  Truman 
took  precautionary  steps  to  safeguard 
this  strategic  arsenal  of  defense  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

As  far  back  as  August  1951.  Repre- 
sentative Anfuso  cautioned  our  Allies 
not  to  deal  with  the  North  Korean  truce 
negotiators  as  they  "were  unscrupulous 
agents  and  stooges  of  Russia  and  that  for 
us  to  place  any  faith  in  Communist 
promises  would  be  a  clear  betrayal  of 
American  interests  and  security." 

rOB  THK  DETIMSX  Or  ISSAKL 

Representative  Anfuso  gave  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion of  America  in  its  program  backing 
Israel  as  a  bastion  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

POUSB  KXrUCCKS 

The  Polish  newspapers  of  America 
praised  Representative  Anfuso  for  his 
great  service  regarding  Polish  refugees 
and  stated  that  "he  had  won  the  con- 
fldence  of  the  Poles  of  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  for  his  actions  in  Congress." 

CBIMZ  AMD  CanCB  PaZVXNTION 

First.  Narcotics:  On  June  21,  1951, 
Representative  Anfuso  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  customs  port  patrol  in 
order  to  improve  the  enforcement  of  the 
antismuggllng  laws.  The  bill  was  prin- 
cipally directed  against  the  smugglers  of 
narcotics  into  the  United  States.  Its 
purpose  was  to  apprehend  the  drug  be- 
fore it  got  into  the  country  and  thus 
rob  the  smuggler  of  the  great  profit  he 
would  have  derived  from  its  sale  in  this 
country.  Women  organizations  through- 
out the  country,  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  supported  this  legis- 
lation and  came  to  Washington  demand- 
ing to  be  heard. 

Second.  Bureau  of  Crime  Prevention: 
On  April  1,  1952,  Representative  Anfuso 
offered  a  bill  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  to 
create  under  the  Department  of  Justice 
a  Biu^au  of  Crime  Prevention  which  he 
regarded  as  more  important  than  fight- 
ing crime. 

He  had  been  interested  in  this  problem 
ever  since  1936  when  he  founded  the 
Italian  Board  of  Guardians  to  curb 
crime  and  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
among  youths  of  Italian  extraction. 

For  his  humanitarian  work  regarding 
youth  he  was  first  to  be  knighted  in  1946 
by  Pope  Piux  XI  a  commander  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  one  of 
the  highest  honors  ever  to  be  awarded 
to  a  layman  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
aacouMiTiUN  or  bkookltic 

Representative  Anfuso  brought  recog- 
nition and  fame  to  Brooklyn  with  the 
Battle  of  Brooklyn  commemorative 
stamp  issue.  The  Bnxddyn  Eagle  of 
September  25.  1961.  stated  editorially 
that  "the  people  of  Brooklyn  are  in- 
debted especially  to  Representative  An- 
fuso for  this  action." 


These  and  other  unrecorded  beneficial 
acts  were  accomplished  by  Representa- 
tive Anfuso  before  he  was  advised  by  his 
party  organization  in  Brooklyn,  in  May 
of  1952.  that  due  to  reapportionment  of 
the  congressional  districts  he  would  have 
to  step  aside  as  the  junior  Congressman 
from  Brooklyn  and  accept  a  judicial 
post 

All  of  his  friends  in  Congress  and  all 
those  who  observed  his  work  in  Wash- 
ington regretted  his  departure.  Among 
these  was  President  Truman. 

Drew  Pearson,  on  May  1, 1952,  wrote  of 
Representative  Anfuso's  conference  with 
President  Truman  as  follows: 

President  Truman  was  very  blunt  in  de- 
crying the  efforts  of  Brooklyn  Democratic 
bosses  to  gerrymander  the  able  young  Anfuso, 
a  congressional  freshman,  out  of  office    •  •  • 

As  Anfuso  was  leaving,  Truman  asked  how 
the  New  Yorker's  own  campaign  was  going. 

"I  may  not  be  back,"  replied  Anfuso,  "the 
party  has  other  Ideas." 

"Oh,  no."  objected  Truman,  vehemently, 
"you  should  come  back.  We  need  men  like 
you  In  Congress.  Dont  you  agree  to  any- 
thing like  that.  Give  'em  hell.  You  did 
it  before,  and  you  can  do  it  again." 

Well,  we  do  not  know  what  plans 
Brookl3m  or  New  York  City  has  for  Rep- 
resentative Anfuso.  It  was  first  publi- 
cized that  he  would  be  appointed  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  and  now  that  he  is  going  to  be 
a  district  attorney. 

In  whatever  capacity,  we  know  that  he 
will  serve  the  people  well,  but  we  here  in 
Washington  prefer  that  he  come  back  to 
Congress.  In  this  we  are  joined  by 
every  postal  and  civil-service  employee 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 


Pattmf  Oar  Hemisphere  Hoate  in  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA 11 V  £8 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  developments  of 
the  recent  past  has  been  taking  place 
right  at  our  own  doorstep.  There  has 
always  been  suspicion  of  the  United 
States  south  of  our  borders,  and  the 
"Giant  of  the  North"  has  done  little  to 
overcome  the  fears  and  doubts  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  countries  about 
us  in  the  past  10  years.  Our  so-called 
good-neighbor  policy  has  become  noth- 
ing but  an  empty  phrase  and  the 
prevailing  attitude  toward  the  "Yan- 
kees" expressed  in  South  America  is 
something  like  the  position  of  the  rest 
of  the  American  League  toward  the  New 
York  Yankees. 

To  overcome  this  lack  of  trust,  we  have 
sent  Milton  Eisenhower,  together  with  a 
group  of  American  officials,  to  visit 
South  America  for  a  first  hand  report  on 
what  is  wrong.  Tariff  problems,  imports 
of  beef,  fuel  oils,  tin  prices,  a  Communist 
infiltration,  restrictive  investments — all 
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these  hare  come  along  to  baunt  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  effort  to  put  oiir  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors  on  a  sound 
looting  of  confidence  and  mutual  trade. 
South  America  is  going  through  a 
diflBcult  period  of  readjustment  after  the 
easy  markets  and  high  profits  of  World 
War  n.  We  in  the  United  States  must 
recognize  realistically  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  must  be  made  secure  against 
any  possible  emergency.  Whatever  it 
takes  to  set  up  good  housekeeping  here 
at  home,  the  job  must  be  done — and 
quickly. 


Fledfes  aad  Hedfes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRACIE  PFOST 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16. 1953 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcoro.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  August  issue  of 
the  Democratic  Digest  entitled  "Pledges 
and  Hedges."  I  believe  the  article  speaks 
for  itself: 

Plxdgis  and  Hedgxs 
ctrr  TAXZs 

The  pledge :  "We  can  cut  down  our  taxes." 
(Elsenhower,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  September 
20.  1952.) 

The  hedge:  "Ike  Dooms  Tax  Cuts."  head- 
line. Washington  Post.  May  20,  1953. 

BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 

The  pledge:  "We  can  reduce  our 
budget  •  •  •  We  can  live  within  our  means. 
That  Is  what  the  brains  of  America  can  do  if 
we  Just  give  them  a  chance."  (Eisenhower, 
Jefferson  City.  Mo..  September  20.  1952.) 

The  hedge:  "Humphrey  Says  Budget  Can't 
Be  Balanced  In  1954,"  headline,  Chicago 
Tribune.  May  9.  1963. 

"Wilson:    Balanced   Budget  2   Tears   Off." 
headline.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  12 
1953. 

XXOXTCE  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  pledge:  "Our  goal  •  •  •  Is  a  reduced 
national  debt,"  1952  Republican  platrorm. 

The  hedge :  "Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey, 
told  Congress  •  •  •  the  present  legal  [debt| 
limit  of  $275  billion  •  •  •  might  have  to  be 
raised."     (New  York  Times,  May  9,  1953.) 

TEDtMAL    OXVELOrifENT    Or    POWEB    IN    THE 
NORTHWEST 

The  pledge:  "Power  development  In  the 
Northwest  must  and  will  go  forward.  In  this 
continuing  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  play  its  fuU  part."  (Elsenhower, 
Seattle.  Wash..  October  6.  1952.) 

The  hedge:  "United  States  Reversing  Power 
Policy,"  headline,  Baltimore  Sun.  May  1. 
1963,  on  Interior  Secretary  McKay's  "aban- 
donment" of  Federal  construction  of  Hells 
Canyon  power-reclamation  dam. 

BETTEB  HOUSIMO  rOB  SLUM  DWELLERS 

The  pledge :  "We  must  have  better  housing 
for  those  Americans  who  are  now  forced  to 
live  in  slums  and  substandard  dwellings." 
(KUenhower.  Boston,  Mass.,  November  1. 
1952.) 

The  hedge:  March  25.  1953:  Elsenhower 
cuts  Democratic  public  housing  from  75  000 
units  to  35.000. 

AprU  22.  1953 :  GOP  House  kills  entire  pro- 
gram. 

April  23,  1953:  Elsenhower  refuses  to  criti- 
cize House  action. 


EN  EBOETICALLT"    ENTOBCX    ANTITRUST    LAWS 

The  pledge:  "Our  laws  against  •  •  • 
praci  ices  leading  to  monopoly  must  be  fear- 
lessl;  ,  impartially,  and  energetically  main- 
taint  d  and  enforced."  (Eisenhower,  written 
statement,  October  16,  1952.) 

ThB  hedge:  "If  the  (18  percent  Eisen- 
hower) cut  in  the  (Federal  Trade)  Commis- 
sion'ii  budget  Is  not  restored,  the  backlog  (of 
antitrust  cases)  will  inevitably  Increase 
(Letter  from  PTC  Commissioner 
Spln^arn,  April  13.  1953.) 

RESTORE  TWO-A-DAT  MAIL  DELIVEBT 

Thfe  pledge :  "We  pledge  a  more  •  •  •  f re- 
quent  mail-delivery  service." — 1952  Repub- 
lican platform. 

ThB     hedge:      "Twice-a-day     mall  •   •  • 
woulq  Increase  poet  oflBce  deficit  $80  million, 
told    Congress  •   •   •." — Wash- 
Times-Herald,  May  13,  1953. 


Sumi  ner  field 
Ingtca 


U  T    rARMXRS   RUN    THEIR    OWN    PROGRAM 

Th !  pledge:  "|We  aim  J  to  brtng  dirt  farm- 
ers ttiemselves,  ranch  men,  and  all  others 
who  sarn  their  living  directly  from  the  soil. 
Into  Mie  •  •  •  bodies  •   •   •  responsible  for 
(Elsenhower,  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
r  16,  1952.) 
hedge:    March   25,   1953:    Agricultxire 
Benson     reduces     farmer-elected 
committeemen    to    merely     advisory 
has  full-time  Federal  employees  do 
Job. 

CONSERVE  OUR  SOU. 

Tht  pledge:   The  only  trouble  with  this 

Of  soil  conservation  work  is  that  it  is 

too    slowly  •  •  •.-      (Elsenhower, 

,  Nebr.,  September  18,  1952.) 

hedge:    March  26,   1953:    Elsenhower 

cuts    agricultural    conserva- 

unds  by  $110  million,  or  44  percent. 

26.  1953 :  Eisenhower  administration 
iCS  $6,166,000,  or  9  percent. 
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Graham  Fills  Cotton  Bowl 


EXPAND  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
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pledge:  "I  read  In  the  papers  of  mak- 

lot  of  promises  I  did  not  make.     But  I 

one  which  shows  I'm  not  as  stupid 

sometimes  appear.     That  was  that  we 

more  agricultural  research."     (Eisen- 

Beltsville.  Md.,  May  26,  1953.) 

hedge:   March  26,   1953:   Elsenhower 

cuts  marketing  research   by 

farm  animal  research  by  $170,500; 

disease  research   by   $575,000;    dairy 

ind  dairy  product  research  by  $155,800. 

rOSTBB  BUBAL   ELECTBinCATION    Attn 
TELEPHONE    8EBVICE 

pledge:  "Our  administration  is  pledged 

•  rural  electrification."  (Eisen- 

,  Chicago,  October  31,  1952.) 

must  always  be  concerned  with  •   •   • 

developing    rural  •  •  •  telephone    service." 

Kasson.  Minn.,   September   6, 


foeber 


Elsei  ihower. 


( 
1952 

Th  I  hedge:  March  26,  1953:  Elsenhower 
admii  ilstration  cuts  REA  electric  loan  funds 
by  $4)  million,  or  42  percent. 

Mai  ch  26.  1953 :  Elsenhower  administration 
cuts  1  unds  for  telephone  loans  to  farmers  by 
$15  niuiion,  or  23  percent. 


QuestioB  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

•|BE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18. 1953 

BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  must  our 
oe  bribed  with  United  States  money 
communism  now? 


resist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos 
to  my  remarks  in  the  House  on  July  14 
with  reference  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 111,  In  which  I  gave  a  brief  quo- 
tation from  Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  as 
follows: 

We  are  directing  the  ship  of  state,  unas- 
sisted by  God,  past  the  reefs  and  through  the 
storms  of  time.  We  have  dropped  our  pilot, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  are  sailing 
blindly  on  without  divine  chart  or  compass, 
hoping  somehow  to  find  our  desired  haven. 

I  am  today  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Evangelist  Graham  commenting  upon 
the  great  evangelistic  campaign  he  is 
now  conducting  in  Houston.  Tex.,  which 
he  says  is  the  greatest  in  his  career,  in 
which  25,000  people  appear  nightly  at 
these  great  meetings. 

We  need  a  rebirth  in  spiritual  think- 
ing in  America  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
momentous  problems  facing  the  world 
and  bring  about  a  united  effort  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  invoke  dis- 
armament and  settle  world  problems 
around  the  peace  table.  Evangelist 
Graham  is  in  the  forefront  in  this  evan- 
gelistic movement  for  a  spiritual  awak- 
ening in  America.  I  include  Billy  Gra- 
ham's letter  in  these  remarks  and  also  a 
news  item  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
of  June  29,  1953,  with  reference  to  this 
great  crusade. 

Jims  39,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Homkr  D.  Angell, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Angell:  You  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  here  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  we  have 
had  the  greatest  evangelistic  campaign  of 
our  entire  career.  Last  week  we  averaged 
over  25.000  people  a  night,  and  last  night  we 
saw  the  great  Cotton  Bowl  filled  with  75.000 
people.  Fifteen  hundred  people  made  deci- 
sions for  Christ  and  the  church. 

We  had  Illustrious  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  to  come  and  see  this  great  religious 
phenomena  that  has  Just  taken  place  in  this 
city.  This  evangelistic  effort  has  lasted  for 
over  a  month,  and  every  night  the  crowds 
have  been  getting  larger.  I  have  never  seen 
such  spiritual  hunger  in  my  entire  life. 

The  other  night  we  were  down  in  the  small 
town  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  had  over  20,000  In 
attendance.  North,  South,  East,  ani  West — 
there  Is  a  thirst  and  hunger  after  spiritual 
awakening. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
only  hope  of  our  Nation  is  a  spiritual  and 
moral  awakening  that  will  come  about 
through  a  religious  revival.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  continued  Interest  and  prayers 
on  our  behalf  as  we  continue  day  after  day 
speaking  to  the  multitudes. 
Cordially  yovirs. 

BiLLT  Graham. 

(From  the  Dallas   Morning  News  of  June 
29,  1953] 

Graham  Fills  Cotton  Bowl 
(By  Francis  Raffetto) 
Evangelist  Billy  Graham  filled  the  Cotton 
Bowl  Sunday  night,  a  roaring  climax  to  his 
month-long  crusade  in  Dallas. 
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Traffic  Jammed  all  streets  leading  to  Xbm 
bowl  as  the  people  of  Dallas  packed  Into 
what  Graham  called  the  largest  single  eran- 
gellstic  audience  in  ctaurob  history. 

At  least  75,000  persons  came  to  hear  tti* 
34-year-old  preacher.  Although  a  few  of  the 
Cotton  Bowl's  76,840  upper  seaU  remained 
empty,  many  persons  stood  during  the  serv- 
ices.  and  others  occupied  folding  chairs  oa 
the  stadium  tvirf . 

Cotton  Bowl  p>arklng  employees  cloaed  sev- 
eral gates  at  8:30  p.  m.  because  of  parking 
congestion,  and  aome  late-comers  drove 
away. 

The  audience  was  composed  mostly  at 
families.  Many  children  sat  on  the  knees  at 
their  shirt-sleeved  fathers.  They  were  cooled 
by  fresh  breezes  as  they  listened  to  Graham's 
Impassioned  plea  to  make  their  peace  with 
Christ. 

As  each  person  entered  the  stadltim  he 
was  given  a  packet  containing  a  match.  And 
the  most  dramatic  moment  came  when  the 
handsome  preacher  asked  that  all  stadium 
lights  be  extingxilshed. 

"I  am  going  to  strike  s  match,  which  Is 
only  s  small  gleam  of  light,"  he  said.  "When 
all  of  you  strike  your  matches,  the  light  will 
become  stronger,  like  the  light  oC  faith. 
Let  us  remember  our  boys  In  Korea  and  pray 
that  the  flame  of  freedom  will  bum  forever 
throughout  the  world." 

The  darkened  Cotton  Bowl  burst  Into  a 
sea  of  gleaming  lights  as  the  thousands  of 
matches  were  lighted.  Graham  called  them 
"the  fires  of  faith  that  sweep  the  world." 

His  text  was  from  Hebrews  9:27:  "And  as 
it  is  appointed  unto  men  onoe  to  die,  but 
after  this  the  Judgment."  He  spoke  on  the 
last  roundup. 

•'When  you  come  before  God  on  Judgment 
Day,  what  kind  of  a  brand  will  you  wear  at 
the  last  roundup?  Will  It  be  the  brand  of 
Jeaus?"  he  asked  his  listeners. 

"You  can  be  a  member  of  10  churches 
and  can  have  been  baptized  1,000  times,  but 
tmlees  you  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
end  asked  Christ  to  forgive  your  sins,  you 
are  not  ready  for  judgment." 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon  1,500  persons 
came  forward  to  make  their  decisions  for 
Christ. 

Sunday's  Cotton  Bowl  attendance  pushed 
the  2 -week  revival  total  over  the  half-mUlion 
mark,  the  largest  attendance^  Graham  has 
ever  attracted. 

In  2  weeks  he  has  preached  to  an  esti- 
mated 513,000  persons  and  has  brought  4,801 
persons  forward  to  pledge  for  Christ.  His 
previous  2-week  high  was  an  attendance  of 
384,000  persons  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  May. 

Sunday  night  also  smashed  Graham's  pre- 
vious single  audience  record  of  60,000,  set 
In  Houston's  Rice  Stadium  June  1,  1952. 

Sunday  morning  Graham  Joined  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Dallas.  He  walked  down 
the  aisle  during  service  with  a  dozen  others 
and  shook  hands  with  Dr.  W.  A.  Crlswell. 
pastor.  The  men  embraced,  and,  overcome 
by  emotion.  It  was  several  minutes  before 
Dr.  Crlswell  could  regain  composiire  enough 
to  speak.    Both  wept  openly. 

Graham  said  he  transferred  his  member- 
ship from  the  Curtis  Baptist  Ch\irch  In  Au- 
g\ista,  Ga.,  because  he  rarely  visits  there. 

He  caUed  DaUas  First  Baptist  Church  the 
No.  1  Baptist  church  and  Dr.  Crlswell  "one 
of  my  closest  friends."  He  added  that  he 
often  stops  In  Dallas  In  traveling  to  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  to  make  his  religious  films. 

Graham  was  ordered  by  his  doctcs-  to  take 
a  5-week  rest  because  of  a  nervous  condition. 
But  he  said  he  wotild  fill  engagements  In 
Amarlllo  on  Tuesday,  Lubbock  Wednesday, 
and  Wichita  Falls  Thursday.  Then  he  will 
rettim  to  his  Montreat,  N.  C,  home. 

His  next  4-week  revival  starts  In  Syra- 
c\ise,  N,  Y.,  on  August  2.  Graham  said  Sun- 
day night  that  he  will  go  to  England  in 
March  to  conduct  a  3 -month  revival  "in  a 
coimtry  where  only  5  percent  of  the  people 
attend  a  church." 


New  Wool  Retcudk  PMfnuB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DOUGLAS  R.  STRINGFELLOW 

or  VTAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday,  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  STRINOFEIiLOW.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  dropped  a  new  bill  in  the  hopper 
which,  if  approved,  should  provide  ad- 
ditional stimulus  and  encouragement  to 
our  wool  industry.  This  bill  provides 
for  a  concerted  research  program  de- 
signed to  discover  new  uses  for  wool, 
better  marketing  procedures  and  meth- 
ods of  producing  better  grades  of  wool 
from  meat-producing  sheep. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  probably  already 
aware,  we  only  produce  in  this  country 
approximately  26  percent  of  the  wool 
needed  by  our  manufacturers.  But  be- 
cause of  lower  costs  of  production  of 
foreign  wool,  the  fact  that  foreign  wool 
in  many  cases  is  of  a  higher  quality  and 
Is  admitted  into  this  country  with  very 
little  or  no  duty.  United  States  wool  has 
been  crowded  off  of  United  States  mar- 
kets. As  a  result  foreign  wool  has  sup*- 
planted  domestic  production  and  there- 
fore the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  during  the  past  several  years  pur- 
chased most  of  the  wool  produced  in  this 
country  because  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  our  price-support  program. 
Today  we  have  in  excess  of  100  million 
pounds  of  wool  shearings  stored  in  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  which  have  been 
purchased  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

An  increased  research  program  to  dis- 
cover new  uses,  to  find  new  markets, 
and  to  enable  us  to  produce  higher 
grades  of  wool  will  help  alleviate  this 
problem  which  is  growing  worse  year  by 
year. 

The  following  is  a  rdsumS  of  some  of 
the  proposed  research  programs  which 
could  be  carried  on  in  the  wool  industry: 

1.   XmUZATION     RKSSARCH 

(a)  Improved  methods  for  cleaning 
wool  fabrics:  This  proposal  is  for  study 
of  chemical  characteristics  of  soap,  de- 
tergents, and  other  agents,  to  develop 
new  methods  for  cleaning  wearing  ap- 
parcel  which  would  overcome  the  weaker 
points  in  present  methods  of  cleaning. 

(b)  Improved  wool  dyeing  techniques: 
This  proposed  work  is  designed  to  de- 
velop new  dyeing  methods  or  new  dyeing 
materials  to  eliminate  present  problems 
In  the  dyeing  industry. 

(c)  Utilization  of  low-grade  wool: 
This  proposal  is  for  work  to  develop  a 
process  to  yield  an  Industrial  protein 
material  from  the  large  amounts  of  wool 
scrap,  low-grade  or  damaged  wool  now 
on  the  market. 

(d)  Investigate  the  possibilities  of 
using  blends,  wool  fibers,  and  synthetic 
fibers,  to  improve  the  usefulness  and 
quality  of  resulting  fabrics. 

(e)  Determine  the  relative  wearing 
qualities  of  fabrics  made  of  wools  of 
different  length  and  fineness. 

(f)  Expand  work  on  wool,  such  as 
shrinkproofing,  scratchproofing,  and 
mothproofing,  to  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of  wool  with  other  fibers. 


(g)  Explore  the  possIbiliUes  of  com- 
binations of  mediilm  and  fine  wool,  such 
as  are  produced  in  this  coundr.  with 
other  fabrics  for  the  manufacture  of 
rugs  and  carpets. 

(h)  Determine  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
ducing sheer  woolens,  either  by  modifi- 
cations of  present  spinning  practices  or 
by  chemical  changes  in  the  wool  fiber, 
so  that  such  fabrics  can  compete  with 
sheer  fabrics  made  from  synthetic  fibers. 

(1)  Determine  whether  all  of  the  pres- 
ent processes  now  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  woolen  fabrics  are  necessary.  In 
this  work  we  should  determine  whether 
shortcuts  could  be  improvised  or  whether 
combinations  of  present  processes  could 
be  made  in  order  to  reduce  production 
costs. 

a.  MARxrmfo  reskarcb 

(a)  A  thorough  and  impartial  study 
of  the  present  marketing  practices  to 
determine  whether  changes  or  modifi- 
cations can  be  made  to  reduce  costs  of 
moving  wool  products  through  market- 
ing channels. 

(b)  Develop  a  basis  for  selling  wool  by 
description. 

(c)  Effect  of  storage  on  quality  of 
wool. 

(d)  Relationship  of  fineness,  staple 
length,  and  variability  in  certain  mar- 
ket types  of  imported  wools  to  domestic 
wool  grades  and  standards. 

a.  nKwocnoN  RaaKARCH 

(a)  Handling  properties  of  wool:  Dif- 
ferences in  softness  of  wool  exists  within 
grades  of  wool,  sex  and  breed  of  sheep. 
Research  is  needed  to  determine  whether 
this  characteristic  should  be  selected  for 
in  order  to  produce  fibers  which  would 
be  less  irritating  to  the  human  skin. 

(b)  Causes  of  defective  fibers:  These 
fibers  cause  weak  spots  in  yarns  and  are, 
therefore,  unsatisfactory. 

(c)  Insulating  properties  of  wool. 

(d)  Better  wool  from  meat-producing 
animals:  Research  is  needed  in  sex  and 
crossbreeding  techniques  to  bring  forth 
a  higher  grade  of  wool  from  our  present 
top  grade  meat-producing  animals.  This 
would  mean  a  double  return  on  each 
investment  dollar  to  our  producer.  This 
would  be  highly  desirable  because  of 
the  present  high  cost  of  production. 

It  is  my  belief  that  basic  chemical  and 
biological  studies  would  lead  to  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  uses  of  wool  fibers  and  mod- 
ifications which  may  be  made  of  the 
fibers  for  the  production  of  materials  for 
special  uses.  Many  steps  in  the  present 
processing  of  wool  are  arts  which  have 
been  developed  over  the  years  and  which 
have  no  scientific  basis  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  is  accomplished. 
Chemical  and  biological  studies  will  de- 
termine whether  these  processing  steps 
are  the  correct  approach  or  whether  they 
may  be  modified  to  the  advantage  of  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

In  financing  and  organizing  an  ex- 
panded research  program  relating  to 
wool.  It  Is  felt  that  much  of  It  can  be 
accomplished  in  cooperation  with  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  in 
some  cases  with  industrial  groups.  At 
the  present  time  I  believe  we  have  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agrictiltiiral  and  Dodostrial 
Chemistry  the  toom-tiow  and  kadership 
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to  do  the  work  on  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical properties  of  wool  fiber.  The  pro- 
duction and  marketing  research  prob- 
lems can  be  cooperative  undertakings 
with  assistance  from  representatives  of 
the  wool  industry  and  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  doing  the 
balance  of  the  work. 

Some  persons  might  object  to  the 
method  proposed  for  financing  the  ex- 
panded wool  research  program.  I  ad- 
mit that  in  general  it  is  not  good  public 
policy  for  Congress  to  delegate  author- 
ity to  earmark  particular  revenues  for 
specific  projects.  However,  because  of 
the  small  amount  of  money  involved  in 
this  research,  it  Is  not  believed  to  be  a 
serious  objection.  And,  as  you  gentle- 
men know  from  experience  on  appropria- 
tions, adequate  funds  are  not  used  on 
specific,  worthwhile  projects  unless  they 
are  specifically  earmarked  for  such 
purposes. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  to  lend  your  support  to  this  measure 
so  that  we  can  help  engender  new  life 
and  vigor  for  an  indvistry  vital  to  all 
western  and  other  wool-producing  areas 
of  our  Nation. 


Movie  Exhibitors  Call  an  Admusiont  Tax 
Cat  a  Life-or-Death  Matt«r 


EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  CAUrORMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  26,  1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr.  Halleck] 
has  anounced  that  the  Mason  bill  to  re- 
peal the  motion-pictvu-e  admissions  tax 
will  be  considered  by  the  House  on  Mon- 
day. I  am  particularly  interested  in 
this  legislation  because  much  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture-producing business  is  in  my 
district  and  thousands  of  employees  of 
the  industry,  now  idle,  live  in  my  dis- 
trict. With  the  repeal  of  this  tax  I  am 
sure  that  both  the  exhibition  and  pro- 
ducing ends  of  the  industry  will  bring 
improvement  economically  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

In  this  connection,  I  include  In  the 
Congressional  Record  an  item  from 
Thursday's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  states  that  unless  the  ad- 
missions tax  is  repealed  that  between 
two  and  five  thousand  more  movie 
houses  will  be  forced  to  close.  Already 
this  year  1.104  movie  theaters  have 
closed. 

The  news  item  follows: 

Movn  ExHiBTroBS  Cau.  an  Admissions  Tax 
Cttt  a  Lir-ob-Death  MArm 

A  private  industry  survey  sbows  that  S,347 
of  the  Nation's  13,306  film  houses  are  operat- 
ing In  the  red.  In  1952,  these  money-losing 
theaters  grossed  $529  million  and  paid  ticket 
taxes  of  $51  million.  If  the  20-percent  ad- 
missions levy  is  kUled  or  cut  substantially, 
the  report  claims,  many  of  the  theaters  will 
stay  in  business;  If  not,  between  2,000  and 
5.000  can  be  expected  to  shut  down  by  year's 
end.  So  far  this  year  1,104  movie  houses 
have  closed. 


ICOakowlta,  treasurer  of  ZiOew's,  Inc.. 

his  theater  chain  wo\ild  reopen  four  or 

units  iX  the  tax  Is  repealed.    Stanley. 

,   Kandforce,    and   Century,    all   op- 

._  of  major  circuits,  say  they'd  also  re- 

closed  theaters  If  Congress  voted  relief. 

Mason  bill,  proposing  repeal  of  the  20- 

Federal  admissions  tax  on  movies, 

Oe  voted  on  in  the  Ho\ise  soon.    Some  In- 

dusi  ry  men  think  even  If  the  House  okays 

I,  the  Senate  may  not  go  along.    A  10- 

It  cut,  rather  than  outright  repeal,  la 

pdsslblllty. 
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HoJidred  and  Forty-three   Wiii{s: 
Necessity  or  Extravafance? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  au^ama 
Ct  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17.  1953 

ily  r.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  classic 
Stat  ement  of  the  American  policy  of  se- 
cur  ty  against  air  aggression  is  a  report 
call  id  Survival  in  the  Air  Age  which  was 
published  on  January  1.  1948.  It  was 
the  I  report  of  the  President's  Air  Policy 
Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  K. 
Fin  etter  was  Chairman.  The  report's 
prii  lary  recommendation  was  for  an  Air 
Pone  of  70  combat  groups  and  22  spe- 
cial squadrons,  supplemented  by  27  Na- 
tional Guard  groups  and  34  Air  Reserve 
g-.oips,  to  be  organized,  equipped,  and 
realy  for  service  by  January  1,  1950. 
Th<  re  was  an  altogether  separate  recom- 
mei  idatlon  concerning  the  Navy  air  arm. 
This  report  appeared  in  print  just  2 
moi  iths  to  the  day  before  the  Report  on 
Nat  ional  Aviation  Policy,  made  by  the 
Cor  gressional  Aviation  Policy  Board,  of 
whl  ch  Senator  Owen  Brewster,  of  Maine, 
was  chairman^  and  Representative  Carl 
HifSHAw.  of  California,  was  vice  chair- 
mau  The  congressional  board  stated: 
It  would  appear  that  the  Initial  strength 
nec<ssary  to  mount  promptly  an  effective, 
conilnulng,  and  successful  air  offensive 
against  a  major  enemy  is  what  is  termed 
the  Air  Force  70-group  program  of  20,541 
aire  aft,  plus  the  Navy  program  ol  14.500 
airci  aft. 

The 


begin 

tary 

fori 

anc 

the 

the 


fact   that  both   reports  recom- 
mended the  70-group  Air  Force  is  sig- 
it.    The   fact   that   the   congres- 
sioiial  group  was  headed  by  Republicans 
reporting  to  a  Republican  Congress  and 
Presidential  group  was  headed  by  a 
pro^nent  Democratic  civilian  reporting 
Democratic  President  was  more  in- 
teresting than  significant.    There  should 
lo  politics  in  national  defense.    In 
there  was  no  politics  in  defense 


a  tragic  coincidence,  Mr.  Pinletter 
his  term  of  public  service  as  Secre- 
of  the  Air  Force  just  2  months  be- 
the  need  of  air  power  In  Korea — 
the  existence  of  only  48  groups  in 
United  States  Air  Force — pointed  up 
utter  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
heeti  the  warning  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  1948.    But  with  war  going 
n  Korea.  Congress  was  quick  to  au- 
thorize the  70-group  program — at  last — 
anc  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Pinletter 
led  the  planning  for  an  authorized  Air 


Porce  of  95  wings,  later  Increased  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  143  wings. 

In  the  July  1953  issue,  in  an  interview 
with  the  editor  of  Aviation  Age,  Mr.  Pin- 
letter explains  the  philosophy  behind 
the  air  power  policy  In  effect  before  Jan- 
uary 20,  1953.  His  answers  to  a  series 
of  direct  questions  make  a  statement 
considerably  more  lucid  and"  impressive 
than  the  answers  of  Secretary  Wilson 
put  to  the  equally  direct  questions  of 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  It  Is 
no  politician  but  a  true  statesman  who 
says: 

In  the  great  work  of  deterring  war  it  is 
very  much  better  for  us  to  overspend  than 
It  Is  to  underspend  because  by  underspend- 
ing we  may  rlf^k  the  very  existence  of  our 
country. 

Again,  It  Is  a  statesman  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  American  system 
of  government  who  points  out  that  if 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  decides  the 
size  of  the  military  budget,  he  thereby 
decides  the  military  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  controls  in  a  large  measure 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  certainly  a  patriot  with  pro- 
found faith  in  America  who  states  with 
justifiable  irritation: 

To  say  that  the  American  aircraft  industry 
Is  not  capable  of  meeting  (the  original 
target  dates  for  the  143-wlng  Air  Force)  la 
a  statement  which  has  got  to  be  looked  at 
with  extreme  care  and  usually  with  extreme 
skepticism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  touched  on  only 
a  few  points  in  Mr.  Finletter's  lengthy 
interview.  I  think  the  interview  should 
be  read  in  full  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  means,  among  others,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress.  Mr.  Pinletter  had 
become  known  as  a  statesman  before  he 
guided  the  preparation  of  the  report. 
Survival  in  the  Air  Age.  He  is,  as  vet- 
eran of  Government  service,  now  an 
elder  statesman,  and  I  hope  he  will  serve 
long  in  that  capacity.  He  is  above  ex- 
pediency. During  his  term  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  he  repeatedly  stated 
what  he  says  now,  that  in  his  opinion — • 

The  143-wlng  figure  is  terribly  tight  and 
*  *  *  not  what  the  country  should  bav« 
had.    It  Is  not  adequate. 

He  has  the  wisdom  to  understand  the 
Importance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  courage  to  state,  without 
chauvinism : 

The  battle  Is  a  battle  for  quality,  not  at 
all  for  quantity.  There  Is  no  question  about 
our  ability  to  ttim  out  the  quantity  of  ma- 
chines of  war  at  any  time.  Tliere  Is  a  grave 
question,  however,  as  to  whether  we  can 
turn  out  the  quality.  •  •  •  Our  military 
equipment  has  not  been,  by  any  means,  the 
best  In  the  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Pinletter  published  in 
Aviation  Age  under  the  title  "One  Hun- 
dred Forty-Three  Wings:  Necessity  or 
Extravagance?"  as  follows: 

Wisdom  of  the  substantial  cut  in  the  Na- 
tion's defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1954. 
most  all  of  which  came  out  of  the  Air  Force's 
143-wlng  program  set  up  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  seri- 
ously questioned  by  many  defense-minded 
citizens. 


As  Chairman  of  tha  President's  Air 
Policy  Commission,  Thomas  K.  Pinletter 
made  s  thorough  study  of  the  aviation  re- 
quirements and  lnd\istry  of  the  United  States. 
The  Commission's  work  cvUmlnated  In  its  re- 
port, Survival  In  the  Air  Age,  which,  becavise 
of  its  comprehensive  nature  and  vision,  has 
become  a  standard  reference  wherever  there 
is  concern  with  aviation  policy. 

Later,  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce,  Mr. 
Pinletter  was  instrumental  in  forming  de- 
fense poUcy.  It  was  while  he  occupied  this 
Important  position  that  the  plan  for  a  143- 
wing  air  force  was  agreed  upon  and  pro- 
grammed. 

Believing  that  Its  readers  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  national  defense  and  particu- 
larly that  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  spe- 
cial capabilities  of  air  power.  Aviation  Age 
arranged  to  get  the  phUosophy  behind  the 
alrpower  policy  in  effect  before  January  20. 
1953,  in  this  exclusive  Interview  with  Mr. 
Flnletter: 

stsatxct  or  six  ATomc  powzb 

"AviATioK  AoK.  Defense  Secretary  Wilson 
has  said  that  his  new  budget  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
changed  Its  mind  regarding  the  Importance 
of  alrpower  or  lost  confidence  In  the  stra- 
tegic air  force.  In  view  of  the  new  appor- 
tionment of  defense  funds  among  the  serv- 
ices, would  you  like  to  comment  on  Secre- 
tary Wilson's  statement? 

"Mr.  PiNLzrm.  I  cannot,  of  course,  say 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  is  about 
these  matters.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  the 
attitude  of  the  previous  administration  was 
with  respect  to  alrpower  and  to  see  how 
that  has  been  modified  by  what  has.  In  fact, 
taken  place.  The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1953. 
which  was  the  first  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
143-wlng  force  was  approved,  did  give  effect 
to  a  new  principle  of  strategic  planning. 
Before  the  1953  budget  the  system  had  been 
to  divide  the  doUars  approxlnuitely  evenly 
between  the  three  services  allowing  each  to 
use  its  dollars  as  might  seem  best. 

"Before  the  1953  budget  the  Air  Force  had 
an  authorized  strength  of  96  wings.  At  that 
time  it  was  decided  to  make  an  Increase  of 
approximately  50  percent  In  the  wing 
strength  of  the  Air  Porce  to  148  wings,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  make  any  Increase  of 
any  substance  In  the  other  services.  I  think 
It  fair  to  say  that  this  recognized  the  key 
position  of  alrpower  In  the  defense  system 
of  the  country.  The  reason  I  believe  that 
alrpower  must  be  the  key  of  the  defense 
system  is  that  it  Isn't  jxist  alrpower — It  Is  air 
atomic  power. 

"The  atomic  bomb  Is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  ever  developed  by  man  and  it  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  some  significance  that 
this  tremendous  weapon  Is  carried  by  alr- 
power. We  are  not  an  aggressor  Nation. 
Our  purpose  is  to  deter  the  Russians  from 
attacking  us  and  to  protect  the  free  world 
if  they  do  attack.  This  can  be  done  best 
by  concentrating  on  a  new  strategy  cen- 
tered around  the  striking  power  of  atomic 
weapons  carried  by  air.  That  was  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  1953  budget  which  revealed 
that  philosophy  through  much  larger  ap- 
propriations for  the  Air  Porce  than  for  the 
two  other  services. 

"As  to  whether  that  has  been  changed 
or  not.  I  would  gather  from  the  statement 
that  you  ascribe  to  Secretary  Wilson  that 
presumably  It  has  not  been  changed.  Yet 
It  seems  hard  to  Interpret  the  present  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  1954  budget  other 
than  as  a  reversal  of  this  policy  and  as  a 
dethroning  of  air  atomic  power  from  its  pri- 
mary keystone  position.  This  Is  a  reversion 
to  what  had  been  a  discredited  idea,  namely, 
the  division  of  the  defense  dollar  In  three 
equal  parts  quite  regardless  of  the  military 
effect  of  such  a  division." 


COULD  PSODUCriOM  OOALS  BE  MXTf 

"AvunoN  AOB.  BCr.  Wilson  said  that  the 
goal  of  143  wings  by  June  30,  1955,  could  not 


have  been  reached  anyway.  Tou  were  In- 
strumental when  this  goal  was  set.  What  do 
you  think? 

"Mr.  PiNixrm.  In  general,  X  think  that 
If  the  proposal  of  an  Air  Porce  with  a  143- 
wlng  force  by  June  30,  1954 — which  was  the 
original  Air  Force  proposal — had  been  accept- 
ed It  would  have  been  possible  to  have  at- 
tained it.  Possibly  there  might  have  been 
one  or  two  wings  that  might  not  have  been 
fully  modernized,  but  I  believe  the  basic  fac- 
tor Is  that  the  American  aircraft  Industry  is 
very  far  below  its  capacity  and  to  say  that 
the  American  aircraft  Industry  Is  not  capable 
of  meeting  these  targets  Is  a  statement  which 
has  got  to  be  looked  at  with  extreme  care  and 
\isually  with  extreme  skepticism.  As  far  as 
the  1955  date  Is  concerned — which  Is  the  date 
of  readiness  after  the  stretchout  of  1  year 
Imposed  for  reasons  of  a  fiscal  nature — there 
is  no  doubt  at  aU  but  that  It  could  have  been 
reached.  The  American  aircraft  Industry  Is 
coasting  along  and  what  It  could  do  If  called 
upon  to  put  out  a  real  effort  Is  far  beyond 
anything  that  has  been  suggested." 

ONE  BTTMDBZD  AND  rORTT-THBEI  WINGS  ON 
SKUCPTSIin 

"AvuTtoM  Aox.  The  Air  Porce  has  said  in 
a  statement  to  Congressman  Yobtt  that  un- 
der the  new  budget  the  120-wlng  goal  would 
not  be  reached  until  June  30,  1956.  a  year 
after  Secretary  Wilson's  target  date.  Who  Is 
right? 

"Mr.  PrNLETTEK.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
new  goal  of  120  wings  which  I  understand  Is 
to  replace  the  143  wings  has  as  yet  any  par- 
ticular date  attached  to  It.  I  had  assumed 
that  It  was  the  end  of  1955,  since  that  was 
the  date  for  the  143  wings.  All  I  can  say  ts 
that  this  weakens  us  still  further.  The  orig- 
inal 143-wlng  force  was  scheduled  and  pro- 
gramed with  respect  to  June  30,  1954.  In 
other  words,  it  took  Into  consideration  esti- 
mates of  Russian  capabUltles  as  of  that  date. 

"The  Air  Poroe,  and  I  was  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Porce  at  that  time,  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  143-wlng  force.  We  studied  the  require- 
ment for  our  fOTce  levels  with  very  great  care. 
We  had  meeting  after  meeting  which  re- 
viewed the  requests  of  the  various  command- 
ers and  considered  the  estimates  of  Russian 
capabilities.  For  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand the  principle  was  to  have  a  force  whldi 
beyond  any  question  would  be  able  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  Increased  Rtisslan  atten- 
tion on  the  defensive,  of  which  of  course 
the  outstanding  example  Is  the  development 
of  the  Mia  airplane.  There  are.  however, 
developments  other  than  the  MIO  which  I 
will  not  go  into.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Russians  have  concentrated  In  a  very  big 
way  on  the  defensive  and  we  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  we  concentrated  on  the  offensive, 
namely  on  SAC  (Strategic  Air  Command),  so 
that  In  the  event  we  were  attacked  we  would 
get  through  and  get  through  in  effective 
fashlcm.  I  was  personally  never  quite  satis- 
fled  with  the  size  of  SAC,  but  It  was  the  best 
we  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

"As  far  as  the  air  defense  Is  concerned,  I 
have  always  felt  that  we  were  skimping  and 
that  substantially  more  money  could  profit- 
ably be  spent  by  the  American  people  lor  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  homeland.  The 
air  defense  is  very  far  from  adequate  at  this 
time.  One  further  fact  which  is  not  realized 
Is  that  to  a  large  extent  It,  as  well  as  the 
other  branches  of  the  Air  Porce,  has  been 
depleted  In  order  to  carry  out  the  Korean 
operation.  There  Is  no  separate  force  allo- 
cated to  Korea. 

"Then  there  is  the  third  place  where  the 
143-wlng  force  is  distinctly  on  the  skimpy 
side,  and  that  Is  In  the  requirement  for 
getting  air  superiority  In  any  battle  for  Eu- 
rope. The  Russian  ability  to  throw  modem 
tactical  aircraft  In  very  large  quantities  into 
a  battle  for  Eiirope  Is  well  known  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  again  Is  a  place  where 
we  should  have  a  great  superiority  In  air  to 
make  up  for  what  will  always  be  a  deficiency 
on  the  grotmd. 


"In  all  Of  ttaese  three  majw  roles  at  the 
Air  Porce,  we  were  distinctly  on  the  low  side 
as  of  June  30.  1954.  Where  we  are  in  1958 
with  a  leaser  number  of  wings  can  be 
Imagined. 

HAS  TRKCAT  TO  XTNTrKD  STATn  DBCKKASCDT 

"Aviation  Age.  Do  you  know  whether  there 
has  been  any  reason  to  believe  that  Russian 
mUltary  goals  have  been  lowered  or  that 
there  Is  any  sign  of  weakness  that  would 
indicate  we  could  safely  lower  our  Air  Force 
strength? 

"Mr.  FINI.ETTKR.  Of  course,  as  you  know. 
I  have  had  access  to  no  classified  material 
since  the  20th  of  January  of  this  year  and 
therefore  I  am  free  to  speak  entirely  freely 
on  developments  since  that  date.  I  would 
say  tha.t.  as  a  matter  of  conunon  sense,  It 
must  be  anticipated  that  Russian  strength 
Is  constantly  Increasing  both  on  the  ground. 
In  the  submarine  area  especially  on  the  sea, 
certainly  In  the  air,  and  above  all  in  atomic 
capability. 

"We  are  in  the  fastest  revolution  in  arms 
in  the  history  of  man.  Russia  has  shown 
herself  well  capable  of  playing  her  part  In 
that  revolution.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
highly  foolish  to  assume  that  Russia  Is  doing 
anything  but  accelerating  her  mUltary  capa- 
btflties  every  day  and  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  the  estimates  that  we  made  when  we 
set  the  143-wlng  goal  were  probably  on  the 
low  side.  It  was  certainly  my  exp>erience 
when  I  was  In  the  Pentagon  that  the  esti- 
mates that  were  made  of  Russian  capabilities 
In  fact  turned  out  to  be  on  the  low  side. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  safe  as- 
sumption on  which  to  proceed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  revolutionary  fact  has  hap- 
pened then  I  think  the  American  people 
should  be  told  about  It.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  is  any  such  revolutionary 
fact." 

BOW  AT  SZEB  SROTTLO   BE  DXTXEICINBD 

"AVIATION  AOB.  What  factors  do  you  think 
should  determine  the  size  of  our  Air  Porce? 

"Mr.  PnTurTTEE.  I  think  It  Is  very  Impor- 
tant that  the  size  of  our  Air  Porce  be  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  Russian  capabilities, 
but  also  with  a  safe  margin  of  error  to  con- 
centrate on  the  pirrpose,  not  only  of  defend- 
ing this  country  and  the  free  world  If  war 
should  come,  but  of  preventing  war  from 
coming.  It  Is  a  little  bit  like  an  insurance 
policy — a  very  expensive  Insurance  policy  to 
be  sure,  but  nevertheless  covering  a  very  high 
Insurable  risk — against  an  atomic  war  start- 
ing with  a  sneak  attack  by  the  Russians  who 
might  be  encouraged  by  some  sign  of  weak- 
ness on  our  part.  We  are  talking  of  damage 
here  which  wlU  not  be  meastirable  In  any 
sense  In  dollar  terms.  Even  If  you  did  try 
to  measure  It  In  dollar  terms,  the  loss  would 
be  geometrically  bigger  than  anjrthlng  we 
are  talking  of  In  terms  of  budget.  In  the 
great  work  of  deterring  war  it  Is  very  much 
better  for  us  to  overspend  than  it  Is  to  under- 
spend because  by  underspending  we  may  risk 
the  very  existence  of  our  country. 

"One  other  p>olnt  here  is,  I  think.  Impor- 
tant. HlstorlcaUy  what  happened  In  recent 
years  with  the  preparattion  of  the  military 
budget  was  this:  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  the  Director  of  the  Budget  was  the 
man  who  had  the  greatest  Influence  in  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  budget  for  the  armed 
services.  Of  coiirse  In  the  final  analysis  on 
the  executive  side  It  was  the  President  who 
made  the  decision  and  It  was  Congress  who 
appropriated  or  did  not  appropriate  the 
money  to  carry  out  the  request  of  the  Execu- 
tive. I  do  want  to  make  the  point  that  the 
man  who  makes  the  recommendation  as  to 
what  the  size  of  the  budget  shaU  be  In  Gov- 
ernment comes  very  close  to  being  the  man 
who  makes  the  decision.  If  It  U  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  as  It  was  before  Korea.  irt»o 
makes  this  recommendation  thai  be.  In  ef- 
fect, Is  deciding  the  shw  «rf  the  mlUtvy 
budget;  he  Is  thereby  decMtag  tbe  mfUtary 
policy  of  the  United  States;  azMl  he  to  thereby 
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eontroUlng  In  a  large  measure  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

"Tbls  seems  to  me  precisely  not  the  way 
-  %>  do  tilings.  This  way  seems  to  me  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  an  inadequate  military 
foroe  and  an  Incompetent  foreign  policy. 
After  Korea  that  was  changed  and  It  was 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  made  the  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
who.  in  turn,  recommended  to  the  President 
what  the  force  level  should  be.  This  system, 
while  by  no  means  perfect  because  there 
was  a  tendency  for  one  service  to  make  con- 
cessions to  another  service  for  the  pxnpose 
of  gaining  acceptance  of  the  conceder's  de- 
mands, did  provide  a  kind  of  force  which 
was  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  military 
requirements  of  the  coxintry. 

"How  this  partlcxilar  budget  was  decided 
1  do  not  know.  The  evidence  aeems  to  me 
to  be  rather  substantial  that  it  was.  in  effect, 
•  recommendation  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  which  was  accepted  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities and  then  sent  to  the  military  au- 
thorities with  directions  to  comply  with  It. 
Then  a  resultant  force  level  was  established 
In  which,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  views 
of  the  military  experts  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  not  taken  into  consideration." 

Wms  BASB  MAT  BB  CREAFBB 

•Atiatiom  Ac«.  The  administration  policy 
•eems  to  be  shaping  up  along  lines  that  in- 
dicate that  the  prime  aircraft  manufacturers 
win  be  kept  in  business  with  orders  sube- 
stantlally  unchanged  while  much  of  the  cut 
will  fall  among  second  so\n-ce  suppliers.  Do 
you  think  this  tendency  to  narrow  the  base 
Is  sound? 

"Ht.  Fnfumai.  The  decision  for  the  wider 
base,  which  was  made  while  I  was  in  the 
Pentagon,  was  made  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  Defense,  General  Marshall,  under  a  policy 
which  always  commended  Itself  to  me.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  two  advantages.  In 
the  first  place.  It  Is  obviously  a  much  safer 
course  than  concentrating  on  single  sources. 
In  the  event  of  war  It  will  obvioiisly  be  im- 
portant for  lis  to  move  Into  full  mobilization 
as  rapidly  as  p>osslble.  The  wider  base,  using 
second  sources  as  well  as  primary  soiirces, 
would  obviously  enable,  us  to  do  this.  Sec- 
ondly, I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that 
must  be  a  nightmare  for  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  military  establishment 
must  be  the  question  of  possible  sabotage. 
Our  Commiuiist  enemies,  or  possible  enemies, 
•re  particularly  adept  at  subversive  methods 
and  at  sabotage. 

"Also  In  terms  of  possible  bombing  at- 
tacks it  is  wise  to  have  a  wider  base. 

"Finally,  I  believe  that  It  would  be  dem- 
onstrated by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
•ubject  that  the  wider  base  is  cheaper.  If 
you  are  going  to  have  a  certain  quantum  of 
power  as  your  required  needs  for  your  mili- 
tary force.  I  believe  that  you  would  probably 
need  a  bigger  force  in  being  if  you  have  a 
base  concentrated  on  puimary  sources  only. 
If  you  widen  the  base,  you  can  go  ahead,  I 
believe,  with  a  smaller  force  in  being.  This 
Is  a  contentious  question  and  one  that  would 
want  examination.  Still,  it  Is  a  point  betu-- 
ing  on  economy  and  which  I  think  has  got  to 
be  examined.  It  Is  not  true,  as  is  so  xisually 
assumed  to  be  the  case,  that  the  wider  base 
la  necessarily  the  more  expensive." 

KESEAKCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

"AvuTiON  Ag«.  a  part  of  the  cut  In  Air 
Porce  appropriations  Is  aimed  at  research 
and  development.  Would  you  like  to  com- 
ment on  this  cut? 

"Mr.  PiNurrrra.  I  always  personally  took 
the  position  that  research  and  develop- 
ment was  the  area,  probably  above  all  others, 
that  we  dare  not  skimp  on  at  this  time. 
The  reason  for  this  I  gave  a  moment  ago 
when  I  saM  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  revolution  in  the  history  of 
arms.  The  revolution  is  proceding  at  a  tre- 
mendously rapid  rate.    The  battle  la  a  bat- 
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for  qxiallty,  not  at  all  for  quantity.  There 
DO  question  about  oxir  ability  to  turn  out 
quantity  of  machines  of  war  at  any 
lliere  li  a  grave  question,  however,  as 
whether  we  can  turn  out  the  quality. 
'We've  already  had  a  very  sharp  Jolt  to 
complacency  in  this  regard  in  the  pres- 
of  the  MIO  In  Korea.  It  is  only  by  the 
good  f(M-tune  and  the  expertness  of 
manufacturers,  and  particularly  the 
manufacturer  of  the  FSB,  that  we  have  got 
superiority  in  the  air  In  Korea  today.  We 
very  well  have  ended  up  with  a  plane 
wllich  was  inferior  to  the  MIO,  and  this  in 
competition  with  the  Rxissians  whom  we 
not  credit  with  the  capability  of  making 
eilfaer  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  MIQ's 
w41ch  have  appeared. 

I  believe  that  we  in  America  have  a  great 
for  mass  production,  but  I  believe 
we  are  not  as  competent  in  quality  pro- 
dt^ction  as  we  sometimes  like  to  think.  It  is 
area  In  which  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  fall. 
I  believe  from  my  knowledge  of  existing 
fuhds  for  Air  Force  research  and  develop- 
ment that,  as  requested,  they  were  very  much 
low.  I  protested  the  size  of  them  all 
the  line  and  hope  very  much  that  a 
determined  on  seeing  to  It  that  the 
United  States  rules  the  quality  In  the  air 
be  pursued. 
If  we  look  at  the  machines  that  are  made 
other  countries,  not  necessarily  of  the 
production  but  of  the  quality  type,  we 
see  that  very  often  we  lag  behind.  Our 
military  equipment  has  not  been  by  any 
the  best  In  the  world. 
AviATiow  Acs.  By  quality,  do  you  mean 
technological  leadership? 

•Mr.  PmLETTEa.  Yes;  I  mean  In  terms  of 

ormance.     The  earliest  example  I  ever 

was  in  World  War  I  In  the  Field  Artillery. 

rtlll  remember  the  American  3-lnch  rifle 

8-inch  howitzer  as  compared  with  the 

75  and  the  French  155  howitzer.    The 

was  fantastic.     One  made  a  very 

snlall  area  of  damage,  and  the  others  made 

rery  huge  area  of  damage.    And  that  sort 

thing  has  prevailed  throughout  In  Amerl- 

arms.    I  don't  mean  to  say  that  It's  that 

now.     I  think  we  are  doing  better  in 

qi^lty.  but  at  a   time   when  the  rushing 

in  this  revolution  in  terms  of   the 

quality  of  Jet  engines,  rocket  engines,  elec- 

,  and  atomic  power  is  going  at  such  a 

tremendous  rate,  anything  that  cuts  down  in 

way  on  oxir  funds  and  raises  the  poesi- 

of  our  possible  enemies  being  ahead  of 

Is  most  unwise." 
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BOW  ADZQT7ATZ  WIZX    115  WINGS  BIT 

'  AvunoN  Aos.  Can  you  compare  the  ade- 
qu  icy  of  143  wings  in  1954  with  the  115  pro- 
poied  by  the  end  of  1056  on  the  new 
scj^dule? 

Mr.  FnvuTRK.  The  143 -wing  figure  is 
teikibly  tight  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  what 
thi  I  coxintry  should  have  had.  It  is  not  ade- 
quite.  What  wings  would  be  cut  from  the 
14: 1  down  to  your  figure  of  115  would,  of 
course,  affect  my  answer.  I  do  point  out, 
ho  vever,  that  since  the  purpose  of  the  cut 
Is  o  save  money,  there  would  be  a  tendency 
to  cut  from  the  more  expenaive  types  of 
wings,  which  start  pretty  much  at  the  top 
of  the  lliit  with  the  heavy  SAC  wings,  being 
th(  most  expensive  of  all,  and  coming  down 
thj  ough  medium  bombers  and  fighters  and 
•n<  ling  up  down  with  the  transports.  On  the 
oU  er  hand,  because  of  the  very  high  impor- 
tai  ce  of  SAC  and  air  defense  wings,  to  which 
I  w  ould  personally  give  priority,  I  would  hope 
th),t  they  would  be  saved  In  large  meas- 
ur( — they  couldn't  be  saved  entirely — and 
th)  t  a  good  deal  of  the  burden  would  fall  in 
th<  tactical  area.  This,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  would  regard  as  particularly  distressing  and 
as  increasing  the  likelihood  of  Russian  ag- 
grc  ssioa.  I  should  think  that  when  you  are 
skimping,  you  would  have  to  try  to  salvage 
th4  first  things  first.  All  would  suffer  and 
all  would  be  inadequate.   It  would  be  a  ques- 


tion of  wise  administration  In  order  to  mlnl- 
miae  the  risk  to  the  country." 

CAlf    TmANSPOBTS    TAKI    TH«    WHOLS    COT? 

"AvunoN  Agk.  It  has  been  said  that  trans- 
port aircraft  wings  will  take  much  of  the 
proposed  cut  while  combat  aircraft  goals  will 
remain  relatively  Intact.  Do  you  think  this 
is  probably  true,  and  if  so,  what  effect  will 
the  elimination  of  transports  have  on  our 
covmtry's  airpower  capability? 

"Mr.  FiNLZTTzx.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  I  think  the  tendency  will  be  to  make 
the  cut  In  those  planes  which  cost  the  most, 
and  the  transports  do  not  cost  the  most.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  can  see  that  there  would 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  military  men  to 
retain  as  many  of  the  fighting  aircraft  as  pos- 
slble  at  the  cost  even  of  the  highly  valuable 
transport  planes.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
{>osslble  to  take  the  total  loss  in  the  trans- 
ports and  I  think  It  would  produce  an  un- 
balanced force  if  we  did.  If  you  want  to  give 
VD  tactical  airpower,  which  is  another  way 
r.  saying  if  you  want  to  give  up  our  commlt- 
uaents  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
that's  one  thing.  Then  you  can  cut  out  the 
entire  tactical  air  arm  or  a  very  substantial 
pttrt  of  it.  That  is  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
our  Intention. 

"Now  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  about 
the  transports.  I  think  the  value  of  trane- 
ports  has  been  underestimated.  The  trans- 
port plane  Is  highly  necessary  to  assure  the 
mobility  of  the  NATO  forces  or  of  the  ground 
forces.  Mobility  is  one  of  the  great  assets 
that  we  could  have  over  the  Russians  in  the 
event  of  war  in  Kurope.  To  sacrifice  it  would 
be  most  inadvisable  even  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  types  of  combat  aircraft." 

CAN  AT  MANPOWEK  VZ  CtrrT 

"AvUTioN  Act.  Will  the  Air  Force  be  able 
to  operate  if  its  manpower  is  reduced  as  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Wilson? 

"Mr.  FnfLEiTi*.  I  can  only  answer  in  gen- 
eralities. I  believe  that  the  matter  of  man- 
power Is  something  on  which  the  Air  Force- 
as  well  as  the  other  services — have  got  to 
direct  the  closest  possible  attention.  It  is 
true,  as  stated  In  the  statement  of  May  20. 
1953,  that  the  original  calculations  of  the 
Air  Force  for  the  143-wlng  force  was  1,700,000 
of  military  manpower  by  mid- 1954.  It  is 
true  that  by  the  most  exhaustive  studies 
conducted  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  myself 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Learned,  of  Har- 
vard, we  were  able  to  push  that  requirement 
down  so  that  we  contemplated  a  total  force 
of  1,210,000  Instead  of  1.700,000  for  the  148- 
wing  force.  That  is,  as  you  can  see,  a  very 
drastic  reduction  in  manpower  representing 
a  14-percent  Increase  of  military  personnel 
to  take  care  of  a  60-percent  increase  In  wing 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  while  It  does 
make  a  very  strong  case  for  showing  a  tight 
manpower  position.  I  do  think  that  every 
pos£lbIe  effort  must  be  made  by  the  Air  Force 
to  hold  Its  manpower  requirements  down  to 
the  very  minimum." 

CTFILT  ON  INOUSTST 

"Aviation  A«k.  What  would  you  estimate 
the  effect  on  the  aircraft  industry  will  be  if 
the  new  budget  goes  into  effect  ma  It  has 
been  proposed? 

"Mr.  FiNLETTKE.  I  think  the  production 
curve  for  aircraft  being  built  for  the  Air 
Force  In  accordance  with  the  143-wlng  pro- 
gram has  been  well  ordered  so  as  to  avoid 
peaks  and  valleys.  Indeed,  the  stretchout 
from  1854  to  1955  did  have  one  effect  and 
that  was  to  create  a  more  orderly  production 
curve.  We  had  contemplated  a  less  orderly 
production  curve  in  order  to  get  to  the  min- 
imum strength  at  an  earlier  date,  but  1  re- 
peat that  this  stretching  out  of  1  year  did 
enable  us  to  create  a  much  more  level  curve 
which  eventually  would  have  dropped  down 
in  orderly  fashion  to  a  lower  sustaining  level. 

"The  present  reduction  to  120  wings  by 
1956,  obviously  will  require  a  great  deal  of  re- 
programlng.  which  will  flatten  out  the  curve 
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In  such  •  way  that  It  will  have  to  be  sub- 
stantially below  the  present  level  and  can. 
I  think,  reach  at  a  very  early  date  what  had 
formerly  been  our  sustaining  level.  So,  in 
general,  there  will  be  a  much  lower,  but  prob- 
ably a  very  orderly  ctmre. 

"The  second  thing  is.  of  course,  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty.  I  should  think  that 
the  one  thing  the  aircraft  Industry  would 
be  interested  in  would  be  the  steadiness  in 
the  flow  of  orders.  Reprogramlng  must  pro- 
duce some  dislocation  in  the  industry  on 
that  score.  The  next  effect  would  be  the 
raising  of  a  serious  question  quite  apart  from 
policy  as  to  the  multiple  sources.  I  should 
think  there  would  be  a  trend,  quite  apart 
from  any  deliberate  policy  to  that  effect,  by 
the  very  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  orders 
being  placed,  to  reduce  second  souroea.** 


Dr.  George  W.  Canrer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  Include  the  following  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  Barrett  Shelton,  editor  of  the 
Decatur  (Ala.)  Dally: 

Da.  OKoaos  W.  Cabvcb 

The  George  W  Carver  National  Park  Is 
being  dedicated  txlay  at  the  210-acre  farm 
in  Missouri  where  he  was  bom  in  slavery. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  such  an  honor  has 
been  paid  to  a  Negro. 

But  it  Is  a  tribute  that  Is  well  deserved  for 
Dr.  Carver  was  one  of  the  greatest  scientists 
this  Nation  has  had. 

Alabama  espechUly,  and  the  South  In  gen- 
eral, should  be  jjroud,  because  Dr.  Carver 
did  nearly  all  of  his  work  at  Tuskegee,  where 
he  labored  and  explored  for  a  half  century. 

His  research  into  new  uses  for  peanuts, 
cotton,  fertiliser,  and  other  products  of  the 
South  covered  a  wide  range,  and  brought 
millions  of  dollars  of  wealth  to  this  section. 
It  would  take  a  column  or  more  to  list  all  of 
the  marvelous  discoveries  he  made  in  his  long 
years  of  research  it  Tuskegee. 

He  could  have  made  a  fortune  out  of  his 
scientific  wOTk.  But  he  had  no  use  for 
money.  He  tumod  dovra  offers  to  go  east 
and  north;  he  lau(:hed  them  off.  His  life,  his 
work  was  at  Tusk<igee.  And  when  he  died  a 
decade  ago,  he  left  his  estate — mainly  In  un- 
cashed  checks — to  Tuskegee. 

HuntsviUe  had  the  opportunity  not  long 
before  he  passed  t4>  hear  him,  when  he  vis- 
ited A.  and  M.  College.  It  was  a  rare  privi- 
lege to  those  who  heard  his  address. 

His  place  in  hit^tory  Is  with  the  very  top 
citizens  developed  by  the  Negro  race. 

A  national  park  named  in  his  honor.  Is  a 
fitting,  posthumous  tribute  to  his  great 
character  and  attainment*. 


GoTeraor  Dewey  aod  tlie  Niafara  FaDs 
Grab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OP  NXW  Toex 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 


the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  column  entitled  "In  Wash- 
ington," by  Lucian  Warren,  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  foi>^e  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  which  aiJpeared  on  July 
16,  1953. 

Much  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  news  columns  when  the 
Capehart-Miller-Dcndero  bill  was  de- 
bated on  July  9,  about  the  position  of 
Governor  Dewey,  who  ostensibly  was  op- 
posed to  this  measure  and  favored  pub- 
lic development  of  Niagara's  hydroelec- 
tric potential.  The  New  York  City  news- 
papers, as  recently  as  yesterday,  carried 
a  statement  by  the  Governor  in  oppasi- 
tion  to  the  private  utiUty  grab.  Many 
of  us  have  had  an  opportimity  to  Judge 
Governor  Dewey's  sincerity  in  this  mat- 
ter and  I  am  sure  that  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
who  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
private  utility  monoix)ly,  were  quite 
cognizant  of  the  Governor's  real  position 
when  they  voted.  I  believe  that  Lucian 
Warren's  column  will  be  very  Interesting 
to  those  Members  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Governor  Dewey's  ways: 
Pun  With  Dxwzt 

Washiwotoh. — Herblock,  the  Washington 
Post's  cartoonist,  had  great  sport  this  week 
at  the  expense  of  Governor  Dewey.  His  draw- 
ing of  the  Governor  going  over  Niagara  Falls 
In  a  boat  labeled  "Proposed  New  York  State 
Redevelopment  of  Niagara  Palls."  whUe  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  holds  hand  with  a  bride 
labeled  "Private  Power  Congressmen,"  pro- 
duced chuckles  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  cartoon  was  Intended  to  refiect  that 
Gov.  Dewey's  repuUtion  for  political  sagacity 
was  considerably  tarnished  by  his  Niagara 
power  maneuvers,  and  so  it  was.  If  the 
Governor  genuinely  wished  to  obtain  Wash- 
ington approval  of  a  State  project  at  the 
Falls — and  there  is  some  doubt  that  he  did — 
he  was  exceedingly  inept  from  start  to  finish. 

UntU  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Governor 
seemed  to  be  too  much  preoccupied  with 
other  things  to  bother  pushing  the  State 
plan.  When  he  and  Chairman  Burton  of  the 
State  power  authority  met  a  month  ago  with 
Senator  Lxhmak  and  Representative  Roosz- 
VB.T,  New  York  City  Democrats,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  compromise  their  differences  on 
Niagara  power,  Dewey  appeared,  we  are  told, 
not  to  know  his  subject  matter  very  well. 
He  seemed  ill  at  ease  in  talking  about  the 
issue,  if  not  downright  indifferent. 

If  he  were  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  block 
private  power,  in  the  opinion  of  some  ob- 
servers, it  wouldn't  have  cost  him  much  to 
yield  a  bit  on  the  insistence  of  public  power 
advocates  that  a  "preference  clause"  be  in- 
serted into  his  State  bUl.  Such  a  clause 
would  give  first  crack  at  Niagara  power  to 
municlpally-owned  electric  plants  and  co- 
ops, but  would  still  have  kept  control  of  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  New  York  State. 

PKIZX  BONZB 

But  his  worst  mistake  was  his  11th -hour 
appeal  to  the  New  York  State  RepubUcan 
delegation  in  the  House  to  back  him  in  the 
power  fight.  He  could  have  found  out  by  a 
little  private  checking  that  the  27-man  dele- 
gation was  almost  solidly  for  the  Miller 
private  power  bill. 

Yet  he  made  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the 
White  House  to  stave  off  for  24  hours  a  vote 
on  the  Niagara  bill,  so  he  could  make  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  OOP  State  delegation. 
Granted  the  delay,  he  rushed  to  Washington 
and  poured  It  onto  the  New  York  Congress- 
men on  why  they  should  see  the  Issue  his 
way.  ^  ^ 

Never  has  a  Dewey  appeal  fallen  ao  flat. 
Only  one  New  York  State  Republican  voted 


against  passage  of  the  Miller  bill  In  the  final 
rollcall. 

Why  did  Governor  Dewey  seem  indifferent 
for  so  long,  then  work  himself  up  into  a  lust- 
minute  frenzy?  There  appears  to  be  only 
one  conclusion — he  is  not  overly  disturbed 
about  private  enterprise  taking  over  at  the 
Falls,  but  wanted  to  make  a  show  against 
it  so  that  he  could  keep  his  own  State-power 
record  straight  and  could  not  be  accused  of 
inconsistency. 

It  was  a  poos  show.  It's  a  tossup  which 
looks  worse — the  hollowness  of  his  last- 
minute  appeal,  or  the  black  eye  he  took  from 
the  New  York  OOP  del^ation.  Better  look 
for  another  issue.  Governor,  if  you  want  to  be 
reelected  In  1964. 


Reds  Ke^  Austria  Broke;  FUdk  Billion 
IB  Uaited  States  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KIT  CLARDY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
troit News  for  Monday,  July  13,  1953, 
published  a  dispatch  datelined  Vienna 
and  titled  "Reds  Keep  Austria  Broke; 
Filch  Billion  in  United  States  Aid." 

This  factual  article  points  up  the  futil- 
ity of  trying  to  buy  friendship  and  good 
will,  and  it  demonstrates  how  naive  we 
have  been  in  thinking  that  throwing  our 
billions  around  in  this  fashion  can  build 
a  defense  against  communism.  It  shows 
how  our  own  money  is  being  used  to 
defeat  us.  The  article  reads: 
RcDS  Kkkp  AnSTKiA  BaoKz;  Fn>CH  Biixioir  m 
UNrrxD  SXATXS  Am 

VtxNNA,  July  13. — ^Whlle  American  and 
other  western  ofBclals  stand  hopelessly  on 
the  sidelines,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
victimize  Austria  and  the  American  taxpayer 
in  one  of  the  neatest  olBclal  rackets  of  the 
postwar  world. 

Since  the  war  the  United  States  has  given 
Austria  $1,431,000,000  aid.  of  which  »»44  mU- 
lion  came  under  the  MarshaU  plan.  During 
the  last  6  months  of  1962  the  figure  was 
$35  milUon  and  something  like  that  will 
probably  be  granted  for  the  first  half  of 
1953. 

During  this  same  period  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  estimated  to  have  milked  Austria  for  a 
billion  dollars. 

Some  was  taken  In  the  form  of  plant  equip- 
ment Just  after  the  war.  But  most  has  been 
snatched,  with  a  brave  display  of  legality,  by 
means  of  "former  German  property"  which 
the  Russians  were  entitled  by  treaty  to  con- 
fiscate in  their  zone  of  Austria. 

KACKXTS   BOOMIKa 

The  Soviet  racket  Is  now  organized  Into 
two  main  organizations,  both  of  them  boom- 
ing miiltl-mllUon-doUar  outfits. 

First  comes  USIA.  "administration  of  Soviet 
property  in  Austria,"  a  corporation  which  op- 
erates 551  different  properties  seized  from 
Germans.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  prop- 
erties had  been  confiscated  by  the  Germane 
has  been  Ignored  by  the  Russians. 

The  661  outfits  include  200  retail  stores. 
240  commercial  and  Industrial  companies, 
and  111  farms  and  other  agricultural  under- 
takings. 

USIA  manufactures  and  produces  a  lot  of 
consiuner  goods  for  its  stores  here  in  Aus- 
tria. It  also  Imports  great  quantities  of 
goods  from  the  satelllteB.  uaing  Soviet  mili- 
tary transport  and  refusing  to  pay  either  im- 
port dutlea  or  donMstlc  tasas  on  its  tumovec 
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The  stores  specialize  in  mass  consumption 
goods  and  their  prices  run  about  86  percent 
of  those  In  ordinary  private  stores. 

USIA  Is  drlYlng  Austrian  businessmen 
crazy.  The  Austrl.in  Government  accuses  It 
of  evading  taxes  to  the  time  of  $28  million 
•  year. 

The  biggest  racket  Is  the  Zistersdorf  oll- 
fleM,  80  miles  north  of  Vienna,  which  is  op- 
erated by  the  Soviet  Mineral  Oil  Administra- 
tion, known  as  SliV. 

This  flrfd  produced  only  937.600  metric 
tons  in  1947.  In  1053,  under  heavy  pressure 
from  Mascow,  Ita  wells  poured  out  3,100,000 
tima. 

The  total  output  of  reflned  products  was 
1,425.000  tons,  valued  at  «61.7  million  at 
world  prices.  The  Russians  retained  1,580,- 
000  tons  of  the  crude  tons  and  544.000  tons 
ot  rained  products  for  themselves. 


■KZAIX  ICTJCH 

In  the  whole  period  between  1946  and  1953 
the  Soviet  Union  retained  or  exported,  for 
its  own  account,  32.5  percent  of  the  crude — 
3,469,712  tons  out  of  10,674,222  tons — and 
44.9  percent  of  the  refined  products — 3,057,- 
759  tons  out  of  6.805,825  tons. 

American  officials  point  out  that  the  fields 
would  solve  a  large  part  of  the  Austrian  eco- 
nomic pinch  if  they  could  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Atistrians  themselves. 


PreM  S#ys  MkUfaB's  GoTonor  V^IUans 
Talks  for  PoUticd  Effect  and  Not  Ef- 
fcctiTcly  at  Tkat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

or 


OB 


But 


the 


I  ueh  eraft  would  not  be  much  good 
pltt4  d  against  a  modernly  trained  enemy. 

the  Governor's  disposition  to  blame 
bad  conditions  on  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
mln^ration  seem  like  going  far  afield  to  find 
pegoat.     Ike   and   his  associates  have 
in  charge  at  Washington  only  7  months, 
nave  not  had  time  to  right  all  the  mls- 
of  the  former  administration.    If  the 
is  to  be  allocated  politically  it  aboukl 
the  former  administration. 
Governor  seems  particularly  concerned 
the  Air  Force  estimates  for  this  yefur 
been  cut  back  $5  billion  by  Elsenhower. 
lie  knows  that  that  does  not  In  any  way 
the  arming  of  the  Michigan,  or  any, 
^orce.    There  has  been  more  money  avail- 
In  the  last  a  years  than  the  defense 
have  been  able  to  use;  and  there  are 
enough  funds  on  hand  to  last  nearly  3 
exclusive  of  this  year's  appropriations, 
ai^yone  Is  to  be  blamed  for  lagging  equip- 
the  Pentagon  and  war  factories  should 
the  receiving  end. 

Governor,  of  course,  was  talking  for 
poUAcal  effect,  and  not  very  effectively. 
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HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG       ortil 

or  UtCBJOAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  out 
In  Michigan  we  have  a  Governor  whose 
antics  cloeely  resemble  the  boy  in  the 
faUe  who  cried  "wolf,  wolf."  so  many 
times  that  the  people  ceased  to  pay  any 
attention  to  him. 

Since  the  Elsenliower  administration 
took  over  the  mess  left  belilnd  after  the 
people  kicked  out  the  Fair  Dealers,  of 
which  Qov.  G.  Mennen  Williams  was  a 
partner,  Michigan's  Governor  has 
sounded  off  on  affairs  nationally  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  And  as  I  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  speech,  he  has  not  won 
any  prizes  for  painting  pictures  accord- 
ing to  the  facts. 

His  latest  cry  of  "wolf,  wolf"  is  over 
cutbacks  in  Air  Force  appropriations. 
Michigan  editors  are  not  being  caught 
asleep  on  these  cries,  and  they  are  not 
reacting  the  way  Mr.  Williams  would 
hope. 

The  editor  of  the  Bay  City  Times,  for 
instance,  tells  the  Governor  he  is  over- 
critical  and  reminds  readers  that  "the 
Governor,  of  course,  is  talking  for  po- 
litical effect,  and  not  very  effectively." 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  July  14, 
follows: 

GovBUfoB  OvzscarncAL 

Tltere  is  no  denying  that  Oovemor  WU- 
liams'  complaint  that  the  Michigan  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  has  not  received  equipment 
that  would  make  it  formidable  In  case  of  war 
is  fully  Justified.  So  far  only  propeller- 
driven  training  ships  and  obsolete  fighters 
Ixave  been  available.   Obviously  crews  trained 
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Farm  and  Raack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  IKARD 

or  ncxAs 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  July  17. 1953 


IKARD.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 

following  which  is  the  Farm  and 

column  in  the  Wichita  Falls  Rec- 

News  as  it  appeared  on  July  7. 1953: 

Paui  and  Ramch 

(By  Glenn  Shelton) 

THe  press  was  barred  from  the  luncheon 

1  >n  of  the  six  governors  and  President 

Eise4hower  last  Prlday  but  I  have  an  inkUng 

what  took  place,  thanks  to  someone 

iras  there  and  with  whom  I  talked  after- 

6enat<»'  Lyndon  Johnson  gave  the 

some  sound,  but  unpopiilar  advice.    He 

them,  in  effect,  that  what  they  were 

to  do  was  provide  loans  and  feed  so 

cattlemen  can  keep  their  stock  only 

they  have  no  value  when  It  is  all 

Which  is  just  what  may  happen  un- 

^omethlng  is  done  to  reduce  cattle  herds 

1  trengthen  prices.    But  all  of  this  credit 

:heap  feed  will  work  for  Just  the  oppo- 

dTect.     Farmers  and  ranchers  will   be 

to  keep  more  of  them  and  instead  of 

there  will  be  more  next  fall  and  winter. 

though  my  Informant  didn't  say  so,  I 

;he  impression  the  Governors  and  Ike 

their   secret    session    wondering    just 

to  do.     Their  pubUc  pronouncements 

1  rhat  they  really  think  are  probably  two 

things.     For  the  public,  of  course, 

liave  to  promise  speedy  action  and  real 

Privately,  they  are  probably  beating 

heads  against  the  floor  trying  to  come 

1  rtth    something    practical — something 

wont  cost  the  taxpayers  much  but  will 

the  farm  vote  into  Republican  boxes 

election. 

a  roal  dllenuna  in  which  these  Repub- 

flrd  themselves.     For  what  they  can 

beyond  vocal  relief,  is  meager  indeed. 

roters  elsewhere  In  the  Nation  simply 

allorr  concrete  and  adequate  aid,  which 

be  expensive.    This  leaves  them  with 

but  guaranteed  credit,  lower  freight 

and  a  possible  purchasing  program  to 

as  said.    AU  of  these  are  fine,  but  not 

eufllcient. 

:or  the  $8  million  earmarked  for  relief 

the  emergency  i^ogram.  it  is  pitifully 


Inadequate,  amounting  to  roiighly  60  cents 
a  head  for  cattle  in  the  drought  area  of  Texas 
alone.  Bay  every  cattleman  got  60  cents  in 
aid  for  each  cow  he  owned.  With  the  market 
down  to  13  and  15  cents  be  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  only  lose  that  60  cents.  The 
market  must  be  strengthened,  in  other 
words,  before  even  that  aid  will  amount  to 
much. 

The  meeting  In  AmarlUo,  I'm  afraid,  was 
just  a  big  Etoman  holiday.  Six  bewildered 
Governors  and  Ike  wanted  to  be  reassuring, 
but  .bey  had  nothing  with  which  to  reassure. 
Study  the  reports  on  the  meeting  and  you 
will  find  that  not  one  single  concrete  thing 
came  out  of  it.  It  was  stimulating  to  morale, 
of  course,  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  time  out  to  meet  with  the 
ranchers,  and  they  greeted  him  with  loud 
and  sincere  applavise.  But  remove  the 
morale  dividend  and  wbat  have  you? 


T1i«  iBtcHockinf  Directorate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  raHMai  LVAitia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17,  1953 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
July  17.  1953: 

Trb  IwrxaLOCKUSo  DnacroaATa 

Senator  McCaxtht  raised  a  qfoestlon  In  th« 
Senate  about  the  fitness  of  William  P. 
Bundy,  son-in-law  of  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  to  serve  as  liaison  offi- 
cer between  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  National  Security  Ckjuncll.  These 
are  two  of  the  most  Important  links  in  the 
national  defense. 

Mr.  McCaktht  said  that  Ills  Senate  per- 
manent investigations  subconunlttee  had 
some  questions  it  wanted  to  ask  Bundy,  but 
was  informed  that  Bundy  had  gone  on  vaca- 
tion and  that  his  whereabouts  were  un- 
known. This  word  was  relayed  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  where  Bundy  la 
one  ot  the  chief  officers  under  Allen  W. 
Dulles,  the  director  of  this  organization. 

Senator  McCaktht  further  reported  that 
Mr.  Dulles  had  communicated  word  through 
another  assistant  that  he  had  forbidden  all 
CIA  employees  to  testify  before  congres- 
sional committees. 

The  committee  wished  to  question  Mr. 
Bundy,  the  Senator  said,  because  among 
other  reasons.  Bundy  had  contributed  $400 
to  a  fund  for  the  defense  of  Alger  Hiss,  the 
former  top  New  Deal  State  Department  offi- 
cial who  became  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  and  is 
now  serving  5  years  in  Federal  prison  for 
perjury  in  denying  that  he  had  served  the 
Russian  espionage  ring  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCaktrt  opened  up  some  unex- 
pected vistas  on  the  interlocking  directo- 
rate which,  through  successive  administra- 
tions and  changes  of  party,  has  had  an  in- 
fluential and  often  controlling  voice  in  the 
management  of  this  country's  affairs. 
These  complex  relationships  merit  explora- 
tion. 

William  P.  Bundy  is  a  son  of  Harvey  Hol- 
lister  Bundy.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Hoover  administration  and  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  late  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
in  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet  dtirlng  World  War 
II.  Bundy.  8r.,  is  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment,  which  chose  Hiss  as  its  presi- 
dent. 
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^  McCteorge  Bundy,  a  son  of  Harvey  H.  and 
brother  of  Wllliiun  P.  Bundy,  wrote  the 
memoirs  of  Mr.  Stimson  following  the  lat- 
ter's  retirement  from  Government  servioe. 
Mr.  Bundy  then  was  a  fellow  at  Harvard; 
be  Is  now  a  professor.  The  Stimson  memoirs 
gloesed  over  the  Pearl  Harbor  affair  in  which 
Stimson  had  a  letting  role.  They  preached 
the  usual  Stimson  line  of  the  necessity  of 
American  intervention  in  every  foreign  war. 
Stimson  and  Bundy,  Sr.,  both  calling  them- 
selves Republicans,  had  no  qualms  about 
serving  In  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  war  party. 

William  P.  Bundy  is  Acheson's  son-in-law 
and  McGeorge  Bi.ndy,  having  finished  with 
Stimson,  next  turned  to  a  book  in  |ustl- 
ficatlon  of  the  labors  of  Acheson  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  hoped  that  "this  record 
may  one  day  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  a 
young  man  who  is  Mr.  Acheson's  grandson 
and  my  nephew." 

The  apologia  dealt  gingerly  with  Acheson's 
celebrated  statement  that  "I  wlU  not  t\irn 
my  back  on  Algor  Hiss."  Hiss  during  his 
State  Department  service,  had  been  sup- 
ported by  Aches*  in  In  taking  a  pro-Soviet 
position  in  formulating  American  poUcy 
during  the  later  years  of  the  war.  Acheson 
was  bound  to  Hifa  by  the  further  fact  that 
the  traitor's  brother,  Donald  Hiss,  was  a 
member  of  the  Acheson  law  firm  in  Wash- 
ington and  had  previously  been  a  member 
of  the  pro- Russian  clique  In  the  State  De- 
partment. Whittaker  Chambers,  the  acc\iser 
of  Alger  Hiss,  also  named  Donald  Hiss  as  a 
member  of  the  Ccmmunlst  underground  cell 
in  the  New  Deal.  Donald  Hiss  denied  the 
connection. 

A  third  brother  team  Introduced  in  Sen- 
ator McCaitht's  statement  is  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  and  Allen 
Dulles  of  the  CIA,  both  nominally  Republi- 
cans. As  interventionists,  however,  they 
were  willing  to  nerve  the  New  Deal.  John 
Foster  Dulles  waf;  an  adviser  to  the  Truman 
State  Department  when  Acheson  was  secre- 
tary. Allen  Dxilles,  former  president  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  private  or- 
ganization of  interventionists,  was  European 
chief  of  the  Ofllce  of  Strategic  Services  un- 
der Roosevelt  in  World  War  II.  He  was  de- 
puty chief  of  thr  CIA  iinder  Tnunan  before 
becoming  director  by  appointment  of  El- 
senhower. His  CIA  boss  at  that  time  was 
Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith. 

Smith  was  Secretary  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff  at  the  time  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  and  was  severely  criticized 
by  the  Army  Pecr-1  Harbor  board  for  his  in- 
difference to  a  vital  intelligence  message 
the  night  before  the  Japanese  attacked. 
He  rose  to  the  poet  of  chief  of  staff  to 
Elsenhower  when  the  latter  was  Supreme 
Commander  In  Europe  in  World  War  II.  Ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  CIA  by  Truman,  Smith 
was  named  undersecretary  of  state  for  policy 
by  Elsenhower, 

The  close  relationship  and  community  of 
Interest  among  these  men  suggests  that 
administrations  may  come  and  go,  but  that 
a  small,  tight  group  of  internationalists  and 
interventionists  remains  in  key  positions  to 
control  public  opinion  and  foreign  policy  in 
the  furtherance  of  a  pet  Ideology  that  sends 
the  American  people  from  one  war  to  an- 
.  other. 


Proposed  Retvn  to  ^  Gold  Staadard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o»  ;^ 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NZW  RAMPSHniX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  17.  1953 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Promise  To  Be  FulflUed," 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  15, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

A  PKomsx  To  Be  FuLwrma 

The  Republican  platform  adopted  at  the 
Chicago  convention  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  pledged  a  restoration  of  sound  money, 
freely  convertible  into  gold  coin. 

Senator  Sttles  Bamcxs,  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  implement  that 
promise  and  it  (.hould  have  the  sympathetic 
Interest  of  the  other  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress  and  of  the  administration. 

Senator  BamcES  recognizes  that  it  would 
be  impractical  to  exiiect  the  passage  of  his 
bill  at  this  session  of  Congress  which  is  due 
to  adjourn  in  a  few  weeks.  He  introduced 
the  measure  in  the  hope  that  it  would  call 
for  hearings.  The  subject  of  a  return  to  gold 
would  be  thtis  kept  before  the  public  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bearings  would  be 
the  means  of  education  on  the  dangers  of 
our  present  managed  currency. 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  a  resumption 
of  gold  payments  might  come  about. 

One,  would  be  to  have  a  continuing  and 
steady  depreciation  of  paper  money,  but  at 
an  increasing  speed,  until  in  the  final  stages 
there  was  reached  the  swift  spiral  such  as 
was  exhibited  in  Germany  after  the  First 
World  War  when  the  value  of  the  mark  fell 
from  one  hour  to  the  next.  When  the  paper 
money  thus  becomes  valueless,  gold  returns 
as  the  only  acceptable  medium  of  exchange. 
This  has  been  the  historic  cycle — the  aban- 
donment of  gold,  the  depreciation  of  paper 
and  then  the  slow  recovery  on  the  basis  of 
gold. 

The  other  way  Is  to  stabilize  the  ctirrency, 
which  the  present  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  with  some  success,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  convertibility  when  that  sta- 
bilization has  been  accomplished.  An  exam- 
ple of  that  was  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  this  country  after  the  Civil  War,  an 
operation  which  was  carried  out  vrithout  dis- 
location. 

We  have  no  doubt  as  to  which  course  a 
fully  Informed  American  public  would 
choose.  Senator  BarocEs'  bill  is  an  instru- 
ment to  make  the  public  aware  that  such  a 
choice  exists  and  to  keep  the  question  before 
the  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  herewith  quote  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday,  July  4,  1953,  issue  of  the  Roa- 
noke World-News,  published  in  Roanoke, 
Va.: 

Ok  Independencx  Dat  Wc  Prepakz  To  Sell 
thx  fxezdom   ot   south   kobea 

Independence  Day  1953  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  Americans  to  do  a  bit  of  thinking. 

Seldom,  even  in  wartime,  has  there  been 
such  a  need  for  self -analysis  and  examina- 
tion of  objectives  as  we  face  today. 

We  have  arrived  by  slow  and  painful  proc- 
ess at  a  moral  crossroads  which  displays  a 
directional  marker  in  far  larger  letters  than 


the  one  the  United  States  refiised  to  read  in 
1919  when  it  rejected  the  League  of  Nations. 
To  correct  that  error  we  fought  World 
War  n.  and  then  helped  found  the  United 
Nations  on  J\uie  26,  1945. 

A    WAK   roa    JTTSnCB 

Five  years  later,  almost  to  tMs  day,  by 
order  of  Presl  lent  Truman  the  United  States 
led  the  way  In  the  first  organized  effort  by 
free  nations  to  enforce  world  order  and  Jiis- 
Uce. 

The  announced  Intent,  endorsed  by  over- 
whelming  sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
was  to  repel  Communist  invaders  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea,  a  creation  of  our 
diplomacy,  and  to  punish  aggression. 

Aggression  first  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
on  the  perimeter  of  Pusan  and  then  pushed 
back.  By  resolution  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  largely  at  our  own  in- 
sistence, our  troops  crossed  the  mythical 
S8th  parallel   in  October   1950. 

The  purpose  was  clearly  stated:  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  Korea  and  establlsli 
a  competent  government  for  aU  its  people. 

BED  CHINA  KNTKBKD 

Thfe  war  was  virtually  at  an  end  in  No- 
vember 1950,  with  the  Red  North  Korean 
Army  crushed,  when  Communist  China 
launched  a  full-scale  invasion  and  forced  the 
U.  N.  Army  back  to  a  stalemate  which  baa 
lasted  2>4   years. 

Largely  because  of  the  Influence  of  Great 
Britain,  which  provided  token  assistance 
while  continuing  to  trade  with  the  enemy, 
the  United  States  first  followed  the  cow- 
ardly course  of  not  pursuing  the  new  enemy 
to  his  bases.  Then,  at  British  insistence, 
our  President  removed  General  MacArthvir 
who  wanted  to  win  the  war  in  American 
fashion. 

Two  successors  were  restrained  from  fight- 
ing the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Instead  we  began  endless  truce  negotia- 
tions 25  months  ago,  permitting  the  enemy 
to  build  up  his  strength. 

Our  Government  has  accepted  with  dis- 
gusting calm  the  boastful  admission  of  Rus- 
sia, a  member  of  the  U.  N.,  that  it  has  fur- 
nished the  arms  and  ammunition  for  that 
enemy. 

We  changed  administrations  last  Novem- 
ber and  one  of  the  motivating  factors  was 
acceptance  by  the  voters  of  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
assurance  that  he  would  try  to  end  the  war 
honorably. 

Terms  of  a  dishonorable  armistice  were 
virtually  complete  and  ready  for  signature 
last  month  when  President  Syngman  Rhee 
of  the  Korean  Republic  rebelled.  He  did 
not  wish  to  see  his  country  sold  out. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  DEFEAT 

The  truce  provides  in  all  save  plain  words 
that  we  accept  Ignominious  defeat  and  that 
the  U.  N.  abandon  Its  objective.  It  leaves 
Red  China  in  control  of  the  northern  half 
of  Korea. 

It  provides  only  for  political  discussions 
to  attempt  a  uniting  of  the  unhappy  land, 
something  obviously  doomed  to  failure. 

The  long,  drawn-out  discussions  over  re- 
turn of  anti-Communist  prisoners  always 
was  subterfuge  by  the  Reds.  Earlier  in  the 
war  they  had  freed  or  impressed  into  service 
far  more  men. 

President  Rhee  called  the  bluff  when  he 
finally  freed  some  27,000  anti-Reds. 

He  is  standing  adamantly  for  unity  of 
his  country  and  removal  of  the  Chinese.  If 
we  pull  out  on  him,  he  wants  to  continue 
alone.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  people 
support  him. 

But  in  the  face  of  his  continued  rejection 
of  terms  submitted  by  President  Elsenhower's 
personal  emissary,  we  see  our  commander. 
Gen.  Mark  Clark,  assuring  the  Beds  we  will 
use  force  against  our  friends  to  see  that  the 
armistice  is  obeyed. 

This  unquestionably  Is  cme  of  the  most 
disgraceful  stands  erer  taken  by  tbe  United 
States. 
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We  must  admit  with  a  sense  of  genuine 
shame  that  with  a  siirprlslng  unanimity  our 
contemporaries  of  the  press  have  supported 
this  astounding  sellout.  With  the  same  will- 
ingness to  abandon  principle  they  have 
lashed  Mr.  Rhee  with  thousands  of  bitter 
words.  He  Is  characterized  as  an  Ingrate,  a 
disturber  of  an  honorable  peace  and  a  dozen 
other  things. 

If  he  is,  then  so  were  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Samuel  Adams.  Patrick  Henry,  George  Wash- 
ington, and  a  host  of  American  patriots  177 
years  ago.  Since  when  did  patriotism  and 
love  of  freedom  become  to  Americans  a  thing 
to  be  scorned  in  other  peoples?  Shame. 
Shame,  gentlemen. 

Suppxjse  France  had  decided  to  sell  us 
down  the  river  to  the  British  in  1781  rather 
than  helping  us  win  at  Yorktown.  Suppose 
it  had  worked  out  a  scheme  to  leave  the 
Colonies  divided,  half  free  and  half  subject 
people.  Would  our  forefathers  have  taken 
that  lying  down?    Of  course,  they  wouldn't. 

What  if  we  had  decided  in  1898  to  abandon 
Cuba  or  leave  it  half  slave  to  Spanish 
tyranny?  Would  Cuba  have  loved  lis  for 
that? 

XT  wtLL  tumrt -us 

We  moved  Into  E'^'^a  to  repel  aggression 
and  establish  freedom.  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  the  American  conscience  if  we  go  through 
with  this  thing.  It  will  arise  to  haunt  us 
lorever. 

The  blood  of  138.000  Americans  Is  mingled 
with  Korean  soil  and  22,000  of  them  gave 
their  lives  there. 

If  we  do  not  intend  to  win  the  war  or 
attain  an  honorable  peace  it  would  have  been 
far  better  for  them  and  for  vis  had  we  never 
accepted  the  gage  of  battle  from  our 
mortal  enemy. 

We  had  best  forget  the  brave  talk  about 
backing  up  the  people  of  Eiirope  who  at  last 
are  mustering  the  courage  and  the  will  to 
resist  the  Red  monster.  The  truce  our  coun- 
try seems  willing  to  swallow  will  make  the 
rest  of  the  world  laugh  in  our  face. 

KICK  A  PATRIOT? 

President  Rhee  is  an  old  man  of  78.  He 
has  witnessed  nearly  one-third  of  the  300- 
year  struggle  for  Korean  Independence. 
This  day,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  own 
Declaration,  the  doughty  patrlofs  soul  still 
burns  fiercely  for  freedom.  He  still  breathes 
defiance  of  his  enemy  and  ours  while  we 
prepare  to  sell  him  out. 

Shall  we  kick  him  in  the  face  for  dream- 
ing, speaking,  and  fighting  for  the  thing  our 
forefathers  died  to  achieve  and  maintain? 

If  we  do  it  will  be  oiu-  everliisting  shame. 
Freedom  will  weep  and  the  United  Nations 
will  be  dead. 

The  hope  of  world  peace  in  our  time  or  any 
other  will  vanish. 


Piblisher  of  Lot  Aiifelcs  Mirror  Ur^et 
Statehood  for  Hawaii  at  an  Early 
Date 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATZ  ntOlf  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  17.  1953 

Mr.  PARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  by  Virgil 
Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror,  that  appeared  in  that 
publication  imder  date  of  June  27,  1953: 


Hoi4oLULU,  June  27.  1983. — Any  dlsctuslon 
of  Hawaii  today  usually  deals  with  state- 
hood or  the  almost  endless  attraction  of 
these  lush  islands  as  a  vacation  land. 

But  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  growing 

econonlc  importance  for  the  United  States 

addition  to  being  our  biggest  and  most 

Oase   in  the  Pacific,  mightiest  of   all 


in 

vital 
ocean 
In 
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report  to  the  "mainland"  let's  orient 
a  bit.     The  eight  main  islands  of 
H^iwaiian  chain  were  described  by  Mark 
as  "the  loveliest  fleet  of  islands  that 
in  any  ocean."     A  truer  state- 
never  was  made.    They  are  2,400  miles 
of  Los  Angeles, 
a  busy  and  ambitious  population 
000  lives  here.    The  big  project  of  most 
is  to  have  the  Territory,  which  has 
mder  the  American  flag  for  55  years, 
the  49th  State, 
are  intensely  proud  of  their  United 
association.    They  feel  that  since  they 
II  of  the  responsibilities  of  first-class 
they  should  have  equal  rights  and 
This  positive  attitude  was  ex- 
to  me  by  Gov.  Samuel  Wilder  King, 
the   Governor   was   born   here, 
ago  bis  father  came  here  from  New 
and  married  a  Hawaiian  princess. 
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ST7GAR,  FINKAPFLZ,  TOtnUSTS 


Oth  'r  than  the  large  Federal  payroll  con- 
necte4  with   Pearl   Harbor,   the   three   main 
of   Income    here    are    derived   from 
pineapples,  and  tourist  trade. 
OneJ-fourth  of  all  the  sugar  produced  un- 
American  flag,  about  1  million  tons, 
n  here.     The  production  equals  one- 
of  all  the  sugar  consumed  by  155 
Americans, 
large  plantations  require  vast  amouiits 
To  produce  a  pound  of  cane  sugar 
2.000  gallons  of  water   are   necessary. 
Irrlga  ion    projects,    all    privately    financed, 
yearly  $50  million  and  the  industry  as 
represents  an  investment  of  nearly 
dilllion. 
App  roximately  75  percent  of  all  the  world's 
pineapples  is  grown  in  Hawaii.    The 
( omes   from   75,000   acres   and   is  han- 
9  canneries.     The  pineapple  plants 
beautiful  shade  of  green  against  the 
colored  soil  in  which  they  are  grown. 
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VISIT  THE  PLANTATIONS 


y>u 


come  to  Hawaii,  and  you  most  cer- 

Bhould,  don't  miss  a  visit  to  pineapple 

plantations.     These  are  arrsmged 

vailtous  groups  here  in  keeping  with  the 

hospitality  for  which  these  islands 

Justly  famous. 

years  labor  troubles  have  plagued 

two  leading  industries.     Much  of  the 

is  due  to  the  radical  ILW  unions 

by  Horry  Bridges.    But  management 

without  blame  because  of  excessive 

goals.     At  one  time  some  capitalists 

tf  led  to  make  up  to  60-percent  earnings 
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annually 

Hen ,  as  elsewhere,  vastly  Improved  labor- 
mana^ement  relations  are  essential.    Capital 
more    than    halfway    recently    to 
this  about.     Whether  Bridges  can  be 
to  follow  a  reasonable  plan  is  some- 
wise again. 

source  of  income  here  is  derived 

rapidly  growing  number  of  tourists. 

more  than  $33  million  was  spent  by 

visitors — figures  that  will  be  exceeded 

considerably  this  year. 

MOSE    HOTELS    NXEOEO 

Abo4t  the  only  drawback  to  more  tourists 
now  la  a  lack  of  hotels.  Additional  ones  are 
being  jullt  here  on  Oahu,  where  Honolulu 
and  f  ai  ned  Waiklki  are  located,  and  the  outer 
islands .  In  the  future  new  ones  will  be  con- 
struct<d  on  Kauai,  the  big  island  of  Hawaii. 
Maul,  and  Molokai.  Two  of  the  most  de- 
ligbtfvl  inns  are  situated  In  Koua,  on 
Hawaii,  and  Liiue.  Kauai. 
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Thus  far  people  here  have  not  become 
overly  commercial  In  handling  tourists. 
Their  hospitality  is  In  keeping  with  th*>  soft, 
peaceful,  relaxing  atmosphere,  which  pre- 
vails. Hawaii  is  sheer  beauty.  There  are  no 
poor  seasons.  The  weather  Is  splendid 
throughout  the  year. 

At  the  moment  fiowerlng  trees  and  shrubs 
are  at  their  height.  Camera  fans  by  the 
thousands  are  making  the  most  of  the  sea- 
son. Everywhere  the  air  is  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  gorgeous  flowers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  many  more  birds  here  than  2 
years  ago.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  car- 
dinals and  minas. 

Travelers  arriving  for  the  first  time  are 
amazed  by  the  breakers  that  roll  into  within 
haU  a  mile  or  so  of  the  beach  and  then  turn 
back.  Reefs  at  these  distances  bar  their 
progress. 

Air  travel  is  at  an  all-time  high.  Roughly 
three-fourths  of  the  visitors  come  by  air- 
plane. Virtually  all  interisland  travel  is  con- 
ducted by  planes.  Last  year  more  than  25 
million  pounds  of  air  freight  came  into  and 
left  the  Islands.  There  are  16  airports  or  en- 
larged landing  fields.  More  than  600,000 
passengers  were  carried   by  air   last  year. 

The  Honolulu  Airport,  12th  busiest  in  the 
Nation,  makes  one  realize  the  need  for  ex- 
pansions in  Los  Angeles. 

The  local  terminal  has  4  paved  runways 
200  feet  wide  and  extending  in  length  for 
6.200  to  13,067  feet.  Additionally,  there  are 
3  adjoining  seaplane  runways,  each  1,000 
feet  wide  and  extending  for  2.7  miles. 

I  hope  Hawaii  is  granted  full  statehood  at 
an  early  date.  The  people  have  proved  their 
loyalty.  They  pay  a  full  load  of  Federal 
taxes. 

As  the  years  go  by  there  will  be  closer  and 
closer  bonds  between  California  and  Hawaii, 
personal  as  well  as  economic. 


Imports  of  ForeifB  Residual  Fael  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  B0>4IN 

OF  PENNSYLVANL". 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-     Friday.  July  17,  1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1953,  I  introduced  H.  R.  3061.  to 
establish  quota  limitations  on  imports 
of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  incorporate  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  in  H.  R.  5894.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  American  workers, 
miners,  farmers,  and  producers. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  grant  a  rule  so  that  this 
commendable  piece  of  legislation  may 
be  heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill,  in  its  present  form,  imposes 
a  quota  limitation  on  residual  fuel  oil 
for  any  calendar  quarter  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  demand  for  such  oil 
in  the  United  States  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
found  that  the  import  of  this  residual 
product  has  had  an  extremely  adverse 
effect  upon  two  major  American  indus- 
tries— the  coal  industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can railroad.  The  adverse  effect  that 
increased  residual  fuel  oil  has  had  upon 
these  two  industries  is  undesirable,  from 
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the  standpoint  of  a  sound  domestic 
economy  and  is  In  opposition  to  our 
national  seciu  ity. 

Anthracite  coal  is  one  of  the  major 
Industries  of  America.  Its  employment 
in  recent  years  has  been  upward  of  85,000 
men;  however,  since  1947,  there  have 
been  many  mine  closures,  decreased  pro- 
duction, widespread  unemployment  and 
layoffs  in  the  industries  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  present  unrestricted  import 
of  foreign  residual  oil.  The  close  con- 
nection between  a  healthy  hard-coal  in- 
dustry and  a  prosperous  railroad  system 
is  too  well-known  to  need  elaboration. 

Venezuela  represents  the  principal 
source  of  American  imports  of  foreign 
residual  fuel  oil.  It  is  the  contention 
of  the  oppoiients  of  this  bill  that  to 
impose  an  import  limitation  on  Vene- 
zuela's exports  to  this  country  would  be 
in  contravention  of  our  good-neighbor 
policy.  However,  Venezuela  has  re- 
sorted in  many  instances  to  protect  her 
own  domestic  economy  and  her  limita- 
tions have  extended  to  tires,  tubes,  food 
products,  and  textiles. 

While  the  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil 
have  made  a  new  record,  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Emplojrment  Se- 
curity of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  lists  as  labor  surplus  areas  such 
communities  as  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  Hazleton.  Labor  surplus  areas,  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  are  those  having  6  percent  or 
more  of  unemplosnnent.  The  idle  mines 
and  workers,  as  well  as  those  of  trans- 
portation and  related  industries  need  no 
special  commission  to  study  their  dis- 
tress, now  01  in  the  future.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Iiard-coal  industries  know 
they  are  out  of  work  and  need  employ- 
ment right  now. 

The  proposition  resolves  Itself  into  a 
question  of  whether  we  su*e  to  follow 
the  basis  of  an  enlightened  self-interest, 
whether  we  shall  seek  to  maintain  a 
strong  domestic  economy  or  whether  we 
shall  make  ourselves  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  commodities  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security  and  wel- 
fare. 

When  this  bill  comes  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Members  will  see  fit  to  approve  H.  R. 
5894. 


Hawafi:  Ten  Good  Reasons  Why  It 
Skoald  Be  a  SUte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
at 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DKLKUTB  FBOM  HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RERRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  17, 1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobo,  I  incorporate  herewith  a  guest 
editorial  from  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  of  July  8.  1953.  by  Henry  G.  Ellis, 
general  secretary  of  the  Rochester 
YMCA: 


Hawan:  Tsir  Oood  Rbasons  Wht  It  Sbould 

Bi  *  Stats 

(By  Henry  Q.  EUto) 

(Birroa'B  Notz. — Mr.  Ellis  came  to  Roches- 
ter a  year  ago  from  tbe  Hawaiian  Islands 
wbere  he  served  4  years  as  general  executive 
of  the  YMCA.  He  began  his  YMCA  work  in 
Waterbury.  Conn.,  and  from  1935  to  1048  was 
associated  with  the  YMCA  in  UUca.) 

They've  done  it  again — tabled  the  Hawa- 
iian statehood  bill  so  that  it  will  not  be 
voted  on  In  the  Senate  at  this  session.  And 
once  again  Senators  will  visit  the  paradise  of 
the  Pacific  to  see  for  themselves  that  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are — and  have  been  for 
years — ready  for  statehood. 

The  fact  that  more  investigations  (Junkets, 
some  call  them)  of  HawaU  have  been  made 
than  of  any  other  territory  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  that  more  than  700 
witnesses  have  presented  enough  favorable 
testimony  on  Hawaii  to  fill  20  full  length 
books  seems  to  have  little  meaning. 

I  can  appreciate  why  Senators  would  want 
to  visit  these  beautiful  islands,  but  can't 
agree  with  their  reluctance  to  permit  action 
on  legislation  that  is  included  in  the  planks 
of  both  major  parties,  endorsed  by  90  percent 
of  the  United  States  press  as  well  as  many 
important  national  civic,  religious,  business. 
labor  and  educational  groups  and  voted  for. 
3  to  I.  In  referendum  by  the  people  of 
Ha  wait 

A  few  other  reasons  why  this  statehood 
bill  (the  38th  such  bUl  presented  within  the 
past  50  years)  shoxikl  be  acted  on,  and 
favorably,  are: 

1.  More  than  85  percent  of  the  people  in 
Hawaii  are  American  citizens  with  an  excep- 
tional record  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  their  sons  are  on  the  firing  line  in 
Korea.  The  most  highly  decorated  regiment 
In  World  War  U  was  composed  primarily  of 
men  from  Hawaii.  And  let's  not  forget  that 
there  was  not  a  single  ease  of  disloyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  citizenry  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pearl  Harbor  episode;  in 
fact,  they  were  heroic  in  their  actions  in 
that  dUBcult  period. 

2.  Almost  $100  million  in  Federal  taxes 
were  paid  from  Hawaii  last  year  (more  than 
from  10  States) ,  plus  paying  the  cost  of  their 
own  government.  Yet  the  people  who  paid 
them  cannot  vote  In  Federal  elections  and 
have  no  voting  representation  In  Congress, 
where  such  taxes  are  levied  and  spent. 
(Shades  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.) 

3.  Hawaii  has  had  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  since  1840,  with  a  proven 
capacity  to  handle  its  own  affairs  welL 

4.  There  is  greater  real  property  value, 
goods  produced,  and  annual  business  turn- 
over in  the  islands  than  in  29  States  prior 
to  their  admission  to  the  Union. 

6.  "The  record  shows  that  the  people  of 
Hawaii  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  com- 
munism as  effectively  as  any  community." 
This  is  a  quote  from  a  report  by  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  which  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  FBI  and  Armed  Services  InteUigence 
Agency  when  it  "Inspected"  the  islands  In 
1960.  The  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  recent 
court  action  In  Honolulu  which  convicted 
Hawaii's  seven  top  Communists  of  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  government.  And  who 
would  say  that  a  community  is  not  better 
able  to  fight  its  Communists  as  a  State  than 
a  Terrltoryt  Communists  have  used  Ha- 
waii's inabUlty  to  get  statehood  as  a  propa- 
ganda weapon. 

6.  The  population  exceeds  that  of  4  States 
(Delaware,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming) 
and  is  equal  to  that  of  6  others;  in  area  It 
is  larger  than  3  States. 

7.  Hawaii  is  indispensable  to  United  States 
defense  in  the  Pacific  area.  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  United  Statea  largest  naval  base,  has 
been  effectively  used  In  two  wars,  and  dur- 


ing the  Korean  fracas  HawaU  has  proven  her 
value  as  an  airlift  transfer  pdnt. 

8.  Hawaii  believes  In  and  Is  an  example  of 
the  democratic  principle  of  equality  of  races 
and  opportunity.  High  standards  in  govern- 
ment, social,  and  educational  services  exceed 
those  of  many  States.  It's  Interesting  to 
note  that  pioneer  settlers  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  sent  their  children  to 
school  in  HawaU  in  the  180<3's  rather  than 
to  the  Bast.  Her  experience  in  Interracial 
relations  is  a  challenging  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  (Perhaps  the  southern  Sena- 
tors fear  tills  example.) 

9.  As  far  as  the  question  of  noneontlguity 
is  concerned,  Hawaii  is  no  further  away  from 
the  mainland  now  than  when  it  was  prom- 
ised statehood  and  admitted  as  a  Territory 
in  1900.  In  fact,  it's  a  great  deal  nearer  now 
in  terms  of  speed  of  travel  and  communica- 
tion. 

Hawaii  has  earned  statehood,  has  been 
promised  it.  is  entitled  to  it. 

In  addition  to  endearing  herself  to  the 
American  people  by  virtue  of  her  great  nat- 
ural beauties,  she  has  gained  their  respect 
and.  the  Gallop  poll  shows,  their  approval  of 
the  statehood  request. 

Now,  honorable  Senators,  keep  the  faith 
with  these  people  whom  you  represent,  as 
the  House  has  done,  and  bring  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bUl  to  the  floor  for  the  favorabl* 
vote  I  believe  It  deserves  and  will  get. 


TVA  Not  Creepinf  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALASAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  1, 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily,  of  July 
10,  1953.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten« 
tion  of  all  the  Members  to  this  fine  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  Barrett  Shelton, 
editor: 

TVA   Not   Ckxkfino   Socxalisic  ' 

Those  who  have  made  vue  of  the  phrase 
"creeping  socialism"  in  describing  TVA  err 
twice. 

In  the  first  place  TVA  is  not  creeping.  In 
the  second  place  it  is  not  socialism,  as  we 
generally  accept  the  term.  If  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  control  of  ftoods, 
dredging  of  Inland  waterways,  and  general 
development  of  our  rivers  and  our  harbors 
Is  socialism,  then  ovu*  Founding  Fathers 
started  the  practice  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
Internal  Improvements  at  th^e  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  going  on 
virtually  ever  since  this  Nation  was  estab- 
lished. 

Critics  of  the  TVA  use  creeping  as  some- 
thing sinister  in  describing  TVA.  They  Inti- 
mate that  advocates  of  TVA  are  trying  to 
slip  something  over  on  other  Americans  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  facts  prove  other- 
wise. 

When  the  TVA  program  was  begun  short- 
ly after  President  Roosevelt  took  office,  it 
was  based  on  proposals  of  Senator  George 
Norris,  a  Republican.  As  none  of  us  should 
forget,  at  the  time  this  Nation  was  in  a 
depression  which*  caused  more  hardship  than 
any  we  had  known  before.  The  program  of 
Internal  improvement,  based  on  sound 
precedent,  for  the  TVA  region  was  one  of 
the  many  programs  which  wtrt  started  In 
the  hope  of -bringing  this  country  back  from 
the  brink  of  economic  disaster. 
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How  many  voices  did  you  hear  crying 
"creeping  9ocUllsm"r  Did  the  buslneu  lead- 
ers whose  firms  sold  eq\ilpment  to  TVA  shout 
It?  Olr  the  thousands  of  men.  professional 
and  laborers  alike,  who  were  given  jobs  by 
TVA.  cry  out  against  creeping  socialism 
then?  Tou  know  the  answer  to  thiat  as  well 
•s  we  do. 

But,  critics  now  Insist,  the  TVA  has  grown 
far  beyond  Its  original  conception.  We  will 
agree  that  TVA  has  grown.  It  was  Intended 
to  grow  In  service  to  the  Nation.  Critics 
now  contend  that  power  has  become  the 
principal  objective  of  TVA.  That  we  deny, 
but  we  will  admit  that  production  of  power 
has  vastly  Increased  since  the  program  was 
inaugvirated. 

We  ask  TVA  critics,  however,  to  consider 
the  fact  that  none  of  us  had  any  Idea  at 
the  time  TVA  laws  first  were  passed  that 
our  Oovemment,  Itself,  would  In  a  com- 
paratively few  yf^ars  be  getting  vast  amounts 
of  TVA  power  for  such  things  as  the  atomic 
plant  at  Oak  Ridge  and  other  defense  plants 
scattered  over  the  area. 

Back  In  World  War  n  days,  critics  of  TVA 
were  strangely  silent  about  "creeping  social- 
ism." They  were  delighted  that  there  was 
available  enough  TVA  power  to  supplement 
the  very  heavy  demands  being  made  by  our 
defense  efforts  on  the  power  supply  of  this 
Katlon.  Had  there  been  no  TVA,  our  defense 
effort  would  have  been  crippled  seriously. 

Sure,  the  TVA  has  grown  to  be  a  bigger 
and  bigger  power  producer,  but  critics  should 
be  fair  enough  to  examine  the  facts  and 
admit  that  much  of  this  Increase  In  power 
production  has  been  made  necessary  by  In- 
creasing demands  of  the  Ooveriunent  Itself 
for  more  and  more  TVA  power. 

Critics,  we  believe,  should  be  fair  enough 
to  declare  that  If  they  can  successfully  halt 
the  growth  of  TVA.  they  should  cause  the 
Oovemment  to  reduce  Its  demands  for  pow- 
er and  obtain  that  power  elsewhere,  leaving 
to  the  TVA  area  the  power  supply  which 
originally  was  Intended   for  them. 

There  was  nothing  hidden  about  TVA  In 
the  beginning.  Nothing  has  been  hidden 
since.  The  program  Is  not  socialistic  and  It 
Is  not  creeping.  The  program  which  has 
been  carried  out  was  offered  In  Its  entirety  to 
the  Congress  and.  after  due  consideration 
and  debate,  was  approved.  Since  then  the 
Congress  has  been  asked  from  time  to  time 
lor  approval  of  expansion  of  the  program 
because  of  2  reasons  and  2  reasons  only: 

1.  The  success  of  the  original  Idea  which 
caused  more  and  more  power  to  be  consumed 
by  the  people  of  the  valley  with  the  result 
of  their  purchase  of  more  and  more  electric 
equipment  from  firms  and  manufacturers 
all  over  the  country. 

a.  The  Oovernment's  own  increasing  de- 
mands for  power  to  further  efforts  In  the 
atomic  bomb,  hydrogen  bomb,  aerial  weap- 
ons, and  other  defense  production  and  ex- 
periments. 

Is  that  creeping? 
Is  that  socialism? 
We  think  not. 


Get  die  GoTerament  Ont  of  Basinest 


EXTENSION  OF  REEilARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CAuraufXA 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22. 1953 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
unanimoiis  consent.  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Get  the  Oovemment  Out  ot  Busi- 
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ness,"  which  api>eared  in  the  Port  Worth 
Star-'  'elegram.  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  dated 
July  1 2,  1953,  as  follows: 

Oct  TBS  GovBuvMSMT  OOT  or  Brsnnss 

The<  retlcally  this  country  Is  firmly  dedi- 
cated 1  o  the  principle  of  free  enterprise.  The 
doctrlj  le  It  espouses  before  the  world  Is  that 
an  eco  aomy  based  on  free,  private  enterprise 
Is  the  means  to  the  greatest  Indtistrlal  de- 
velopn  lent  and  to  the  highest  poasible  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  people. 

But  sometimes  It  seems  as  if  the  United 
States  doesn't  believe  in  free  enterprise  as 
strong  y  as  It  pretends.  At  least  it  is  far 
from  )ractlclng  it  in  pure,  unadulterated 
form.  Over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  In- 
creasingly in  recent  years  the  Government 
has  be(!n  going  Into  business  on  a  widespread 
scale  l:i  direct  competition  with  private  en- 
terprlss.  It  U  engaged  in  man\ifactvirlng 
hundr(ds  of  articles  and  performing  many 
service  i  which  could  be  produced  or  supplied 
as  wel ,  and  perhaps  more  cheaply,  by  pri- 
vate iidiistry.  In  so  doing  it  has  built  up 
a  vast  ndustrlal  bureaucracy  on  top  of  a  vast 
politic;  il  bureaucracy. 

The  Government  manufactures  paints, 
rope,  clothing,  boxes,  lee  cream,  and  many 
other  ihlngs  which  are  easily  and  adequate- 
ly aval  able  as  the  products  of  civilian  plants. 
It  is  ei  kgaged  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  on  virtually  a  monopolistic  scale.  It 
generates  electric  power,  runs  a  barge  line, 
owns  t  le  biggest  merchant  fleet,  operates  the 
blggesl  printing  plant,  and  engages  in  a  mul- 
titude of  other  commercial  activities,  In- 
cludin  ;  the  roasting  of  coffee  and  day  care 
for  bal  lea.  It  is  even  Involved  in  the  retail- 
ing fie  d,  selling  thoiuands  of  articles  which 
are  o  Tered  by  privately  owned  stores 
throug  tiout  the  country. 

All  t  Ills  it  does  In  competition  with  busi- 
nessnu  n  who  are  taxpayers  of  the  Govern- 
ment iind  under  conditions  which  put  pri- 
vate c<  mpetition  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
The  0<  ivernment  uses  capital  taken  from  the 
taxpayers,  in  many  cases  the  very  taxpayers 
with  v'hom  it  competes  in  business.  It  is 
under  ao  compulsion  to  show  a  profit  in  or- 
der to  remain  in  business.  It  does  not  have 
to  adhi  ire  to  the  rigid  schedules  of  deprecia- 
tion of  buildings  and  equipment  that  private 
buslnei  ismen  find  necessary.  It  does  not  pay 
the  tas  es  that  take  a  large  percentage  of  the 
revenues  of  private  business. 

Effor  ^  now  are  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment t}  get  rid  of  some  of  its  business  enter- 
prises. Bids  are  being  sought  on  the  Oov- 
einmei  t-owned  barge  lines  operating  on  the 
Mlssiss  ppl  River  and  some  of  its  tributaries. 
Congre  ss  has  been  asked  to  authorize  sale  of 
the  Gsvernment  synthetic-rubber  plants 
built  during  World  War  II.  A  House  com- 
mittee recently  has  been  holding  hearings  to 
determine  how  the  Government  could  step 
out  of  many  of  the  fields  of  manufacturing 
In  whkh  It  is  engaged. 

It  Ib  lo  easy  matter  to  get  the  Oovemment 
out  of  any  activity  in  which  it  has  become 
Involved.  But  getting  the  Government  out 
of  business  is  a  move  that  ought  to  be  has- 
tened. There  can  be  no  Jiistification  for  the 
Govern  [nent  doing  what  can  be  done  as  well, 
or  bettir,  by  the  citizens  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly 1  here  is  no  fairness  in  compelling  the 
cltlzeni  who  support  Government  to  com- 
pete w:  th  Government  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness an|d  industry.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
private  business  paying  Federal,  State,  and 
local  tixes  should  have  to  compete  with  a 
biulneiB  which  is  tax-free. 

The  iquldation  of  these  Government  en- 
terpris4B,  it  is  estimated,  would  release 
someth  ing  like  $27  billion  in  invested  capital 
which  ( ould  be  used  to  make  a  sizable  reduc- 
tion ii,  the  Immense  public  debt.  This 
would  mean  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
Govern  nent  in  interest  costs  and  a  gain  of 
million  I  of  dollars  in  new  taxes.  The  re- 
turn o:  business  to  private  bands  woxild 
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piftce  it  on  a  taxpaylng  basis  which  would 
make  it  help  to  bear  the  costs  of  govern- 
ment, and  contribute  to  balancing  the  budg- 
et. It  would  indicate  that  this  country  be- 
lieves in  practicing  as  well  as  giving  Up 
service  to  free  enterprise. 


Address  of  Dedication  of  Camp  Krcsfe, 
Given  by  Dr.  Enfene  S.  Farley,  Presi- 
dent of  Wilkes  College  and  a  Director 
of  the  WUkes-Barre  YMCA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  PENNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
given  by  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Parley,  president 
of  Wilkes  College  and  a  director  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  YMCA: 

The  4th  of  July  1963  has  a  double  signifi- 
cance for  members  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
YMCA.  While  we  are  observing  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  national  Independence  we  are 
also  dedicating  the  wonderful  camp  that  has 
been  made  available  through  the  generosity 
of  Sebastian  Kresge. 

A  camp  for  members  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
TMCA  is  no  new  thing;  but  a  camp  with  the 
facilities  and  opportunities  offered  by  Camp 
Kresge  is  definitely  new  to  the  young  people 
of  this  area.  Although  Camp  Pocohana  on 
the  beautiful  Tobyhanna  River  was  a  lovely 
spot  for  relaxation  and  rest,  it  did  not  have 
the  level  spaces  required  for  athletic  fields, 
nor  was  the  swift  river  suitable  for  water 
sports.  Thus  it  was  that  beauty  which  in- 
spired the  parent  was  Insufliclent  for  the  tx^ys. 

Some  0  or  7  years  ago  the  poesibiiity  of  a 
camp  site  which  would  permit  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  land  and  water  sports  in  conjunction 
with  the  usual  camping  activities  was  envi- 
sioned by  Mr.  Godtfring  and  members  of  the 
YMCA  camp  committee.  It  was,  of  coxirse, 
easy  to  envision  the  type  of  thing  we  wanted, 
and  it  was  not  too  difficult  in  this  area  of 
Pennsylvania  to  discover  a  suitable  site.  Ob- 
taining the  site  and  erecting  the  building 
was,  however,  more  difficult.  Fortunately, 
circumstances  and  the  cooperation  of  many 
people  enabled  the  board  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
YMCA  to  exchange  the  old  site  for  the  new. 
and  the  gift  of  Mr.  Kresge  made  possible  the 
erection  of  the  fine  buildings  which  we  now 
see  before  us. 

Although  it  was  only  6  years  ago  that  the 
men  of  the  YMCA  began  to  dream  of  a  more 
adequate  camp  for  boys.  Camp  Kresge  really 
had  its  origin  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  for 
it  is  really  a  product  of  Mr.  Kresge's  own 
career  and  life.  In  the  late  1890's  Mr.  Kresge 
was  Just  beginning  to  establish  himself. 
After  a  try  at  teaching,  he  spent  a  couple 
of  years  in  two  hardware  stores  and  took 
1  year  away  from  his  Job  in  order  to  train 
himself  in  a  business  school  in  Poughkeepsle. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Kresge  was  no  more  success- 
ful than  others  and  must  have  appeared  like 
other  young  men  of  his  age.  for  the  qualities 
that  make  for  success  lie  within  the  indi- 
vidual and  cannot  be  seen  by  the  casual 
observer.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  as 
with  most  successful  men,  he  endeavored  to 
make  good  in  his  Job  while  he  improved  him- 
self that  he  might  move  on  to  bigger  tasks. 
It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
YMCA  that  Mr.  Kresge  was  preeminently  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  to  prepare  himself  for 


success  In  buslnen  and  for  a  life  of  service 
to  his  neighbors,  his  community,  bis  church, 
and  his  Nation.  It  would  appear  as  we  ob- 
serve the  record  of  his  work  that  he  has 
been  dominated  by  two  strong  drives:  First, 
to  develop  a  soimd  business,  and.  second,  to 
use  the  profits  of  business  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  and  future  generations.  If  this 
Is  so,  there  are  many  who  today  are  Indebted 
to  this  happy  combination  of  motives  in  a 
single  person. 

Perhaps  a  blrdl-eye  view  of  his  business 
career  and  his  philanthropies  will  show  how 
these  two  motives  have  produced  so  much 
that  is  constructive.  His  years  of  appren- 
ticeship as  clerk,  salesman,  and  bookkeeper 
paved  the  way  for  his  partnership  with  Mr. 
McCrory,  and  this  experience  in  turn  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Kresge  stores.  In  1897 
he  opened  a  5-and-lO-cent  store  In  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  partnersiUp  with  Mr.  McCrory. 
After  some  months  in  Memphis,  he  became 
assistant  buyer  of  the  McCrory  store  in 
Johnstown,  and  in  1898  be  transferred  to 
Detroit  as  manager  of  a  new  store.  Con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  future  for  these 
stores  and  that  the  demand  for  their  goods 
would  continue  in  periods  of  depression  as 
well  as  prosperity,  he  determined  that  he 
would  develop  a  series  of  stores  of  his  own, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1898  he  exchanged  his  half 
interest  In  the  Memphis  store  tot  tull  con- 
trol of  the  Detroit  store.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  first  of  the  great  chain  of  nearly  1,000 
stores  was  established  and  came  under  his 
control. 

Of  course  this  great  chain  was  not  de- 
veloped in  a  hurry.  As  with  most  achieve- 
ment, its  growth  was  solid  rather  than 
specucular.  Year  by  y«u  Mr.  Kresge 
opened  new  stores.  As  this  merchandising 
empire  expanded,  new  opportunities  were 
grasped  and  today  we  have  the  great  chain 
of  Kresge  stores  located  throughout  more 
than  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

His  long  list  of  philanthropies  suggests 
that  never  in  his  career  was  Mr.  Kresge  sat- 
isfied to  build  for  profit  alone.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  business  he  established  the 
Kresge  Foundation  so  that  the  profits  ot 
this  great  business  might  be  channeled  into 
Institutions  which  are  designed  to  serve 
young  and  old.  None  of  us  here  know  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Kresge's  philanthropies,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Kresge  can  recall  with- 
out turning  to  his  records  the  many  insti- 
tutions that  he  has  help>ed.  It  is  stimulat- 
ing to  reflect  upon  some  of  the  services  of- 
fered to  the  American  people  through  his 
philanthropies.  The  Nation's  oldest  uni- 
versity recently  received  a  building  for  the 
teaching  of  business  principles  and  prac- 
tices, a  great  technological  institute  received 
a  substantial  stun  when  it  was  in  need,  a 
great  medical  college  has  been  expanded,  at 
least  two  city  colleges  have  received  large 
grants  which  enable  them  to  extend  their 
services  and  expand  their  research  programs, 
a  children's  service  center  has  improved  its 
services  in  consequence  of  his  help,  and  this 
lovely  camp  has  been  made  possible  through 
his  generosity. 

It  is  significant  that  all  of  these  institu- 
tions are  designed  to  serve  young  people  and 
to  further  the  great  ideals  upon  which  otir 
civilization  is  based.  The  pattern  of  giving 
suggests  that  Mr.  Kresge  has  placed  his  faith 
in  ideals  and  men  and  has  counted  upon 
their  combined  forces  to  so  use  his  gifts  that 
value  to  his  fellowmen  may  be  multiplied 
countless  times  in  the  coming  generations. 
Kone  of  the  philanthropies  will  complete 
their  work  in  the  foreseeable  futvire;  each 
will  continue  to  serve  countless  generations, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  these 
Institutions  upon  the  minds  and  characters 
of  individuals  may  exert  a  vital  influence 
upon  events  ot  the  futtire.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  single  man  may  shape  our  des- 
tinies and  the  Uvea  of  many  outstanding 


men  may  influence  the  lives  of  all  men  for 
it  is  after  all  the  vision  of  great  minds  that 
carry  our  Nation  forward. 

Every  institution  that  Mr.  Kresge  has 
helped  is  designed  to  create  those  Ideals  and 
characteristics  which  enhance  the  individ- 
ual's value  to  the  society.  By  the  opportu- 
nities opened  to  thousands  of  promising  men 
and  women,  the  achievement  of  one  man  can 
be  extended  during  his  lifetime  and  in  gen- 
erations to  come  far  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  any  of  us. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  to  make 
this  address  I  was  reading  a  report  from  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  showing  the  development  of 
the  great  services  rendered  by  that  founda- 
tion. As  I  read  I  found  myself  wondering  if 
it  were  possible  in  any  way  to  measure  the 
impact  upon  America  of  the  philanthropies 
of  Mr.  Carnrgie.  He  helped  many  colleges, 
and  his  foundation  has  supported  many  re- 
search programs.  Through  the  coUeges  he 
has  opened  new  opportunities  for  individual 
development,  and  throtigh  research  he  has 
opened  new  vistas  for  htunan  weU-being. 
His  libraries  have  probably  opened  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  persons  to  ideas  and  poten- 
tialities that  would  have  remained  untapped 
but  for  the  availability  of  books.  As  we  may 
never  be  able  to  adequately  measure  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Carnegie  grants,  so  it  is  with 
Mr.  Kresge. 

By  placing  his  faith  in  people,  ideas,  and 
living  institutions,  he  has  help«d  to  niu-ture 
minds  that  may  make  great  contributions  to 
our  clviliBation  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is 
fascinating  to  contemplate  the  good  that  can 
come  when  a  man  of  achievement  combines 
with  his  sound  Judgment  and  capcu:ity  for 
work  a  vision  of  service  that  extends  beyond 
his  own  generation. 

In  otir  presently  divided  world  it  Is  never 
possible  to  forget  the  threat  of  communism, 
and  the  mention  of  communism  always  re- 
calls to  my  mind  the  false  concept  of  capital- 
ism and  democracy  which  possesses  the 
minds  of  fanatical  Communists.  They  think 
of  capitalism  and  democracy  as  a  means 
whereby  men  exploit  one  another.  We  know 
that  in  our  free  system  it  has  always  been 
true  that  a  measure  of  exploitation  is  pos- 
sible, and  wUl  always  be  possible.  If  we  ob- 
serve otir  free  institutions  carefully,  however, 
we  find  that  they  have  given  tis  benefits  far 
beyond  those  that  can  be  offered  by  a  totali- 
tarian system,  for  only  in  freedom  can  the 
individual  attain  the  stature  that  Is  poten- 
tially his.  By  combining  business  acumen 
with  social  welfare  Mr.  ELresge  demonstrates 
a  statesmanship  that  gives  the  lie  to  the 
Marxist  dogma.  By  his  association  of  busi- 
ness and  philanthropy,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Mr.  Kresge  may  ctiltlvate  a  better  im- 
derstanding  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
thus  exert  an  influence  in  the  struggle  for  the 
minds  of  men.  Whenever  a  btislness  leader 
uses  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his  neigh- 
bors, he  gives  the  Ue  to  the  teachings  of 
Communists  who  say  that  otir  system  is  en- 
tirely selflsh  and  decadent.  He  shows  that 
when  ability  is  combined  with  vision  and 
Ideals  the  wealth  of  the  Individual  Is  plowed 
back  into  the  llfestream  of  otir  economic  and 
social  systems. 

It  is  such  enlightened  leadership  that  pro- 
vides the  best  answer  to  those  who  would 
destroy  our  free  way  of  life.  By  his  gifts, 
Mr.  Kresge  demonstrates  his  faith  in  our 
ability  to  Improve  otu:  society  by  improving 
the  minds  of  individuals  yet  unborn.  His 
philanthropies  give  vitality  to  a  dynamic  and 
growing  society  baaed  upon  Individtua 
achievement  and  cooperative  effort.  He  has 
created  wealth  which  is  now  being  tised  to 
nurttire  the  talents  of  futtire  generations. 
He  is  using  the  wealth  of  one  generation 
to  strengthen  generatlona  still  to  come,  m 
such  a  process  there  la  the  promise  at 
growth  and  not  decay. 


Ifr.  Kresge,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  al« 
Itisions  to  yotir  btislness  career  and  yotir 
philanthropies.  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass 
you,  but  it  has  seemed  well  that  those  of  us 
to  whom  you  have  passed  the  responsibility 
for  this  camp  should  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge not  only  yotir  gift,  but  the  efforts  and 
achievements  that  have  made  it  possible. 
Through  such  an  acknowledgment  we  gain 
a  clearer  vision  of  the  work  that  you  wish 
us  to  carry  on  through  this  camp.  We  can- 
not adequately  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  for  extended  service  that 
you  have  given  us.  We  do,  however,  wish 
to  leave  with  you  a  memento  of  this  occa- 
sion. 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  the  YMCA  I. 
therefore,  present  to  you  this  collection  of 
photographs  which  we  hope  may  be  a  pic- 
torial reminder  of  the  camp  that  you  have 
created,  and  a  token  of  gratitude  to  yoti. 


Speech  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Kresfe  Replyinf  to 
Dr.  Farley's  Address  of  Dedication 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
»  or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  PEirNSTi.VAiaa  "^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17.1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
of  Mr.  S.  S.  Kresge  replying  to  Dr. 
Farley's  address  of  dedication: 

Ftiends  and  fellow  workers.  I  don't  always 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  at  these  dedi- 
cations. I  try  to  avoid  speaking  at  any  of 
these  affairs  to  which  I  have  contributed 
money.  However.  Dr.  Farley  has  made  me  so 
happy  by  his  wonderftil  remarks,  that  I 
would  like  to  say  something  pleasing  In 
return. 

Whatever  this  present  Is.  you  may  want  me 
to  oi>en  it  here  and  display  it.  I  wiU  wait 
until  a  little  later.  It  might  be  so  much 
of  a  stirprise  that  I  cotUd  not  talk  any  fur- 
ther. 

Getting  this  camp  established  here,  over 
a  period  of  5  or  6  years,  almost  lost  me.  X 
didn't  know  whether  I  would  last  untU  it 
was  accomplished.  I  have  never  been  here 
before.  We  had  a  little  trouble,  not  so  much, 
in  finding  the  place.  It  Is  beautiful,  and  I 
am  happy  about  it. 

Any  comments  that  I  have  heard,  or  let- 
ters regarding  the  camp,  seem  to  say  that  it 
is  fine  in  all  respects,  and  that  I  wiU  be 
pleased  with  it.  I  am  so  pleased,  frtHn  every 
angle. 

A  lot  of  you  who  haven  *t  seen  me  before, 
and  most  of  you  haven't,  might  want  to  hear 
me  say  something  personal  about  myself.  I 
understand  that  we  are  in  Ltizerne  County, 
Is  that  right?  I  was  bom  in  Luzerne 
County,  in  a  place  that  is  now  in  Lackawanna 
County.  In  1878,  Lackawanna  County  wao 
sliced  off  Ltizeme  County,  with  Scranton  aa 
a  county  seat. 

I  love  both  of  those  counties.  They  ad- 
join Monroe,  where  I  was  brought  up.  Hav- 
ing spent  with  my  parents  about  9  years  at 
Bald  Mount,  they  then  moved  back  to  Mon- 
roe Coimty,  where  they  Were  bom  and 
brotight  up.  They  are  btiried  there.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  might  mention, 
but  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  highlights  of 
my  life. 

My  birth  was  on  a  farm,  a  very  meager 
farm.  My  parents  Uved  12  years  at  Bald 
Mount,  a  poet  olSce  In  thoae  days  In  Luseme 
County,  now  In  Lackawanna  Ooonty.    After 
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MTlng  Umt*  12  years  my  parent*  vaawA  back, 
wbcn  I  was  8  years  old.  to  ailbert»  between 
BrodlieacUTUle  and  KrasgeTlUe,  In  linuroe 
County.    My  fattaer  va«  bom  In  Brodheada- 

TUle  and  my  mother  In  Kreigevllle.  At  19  I 
taught  coxintry  school,  and  was  paid  $23  a 
month  for  a  5-month  winter  term.  I  walked 
3  mllea  every  morning  and  evening.  At  14, 
Z  secured  a  hive  of  bees  from  a  neighbor, 
which  was  Increased  to  32  hives  before  I  left 
the  farm.  Tlie  proceeds  of  the  honey  that 
was  sold  that  year  put  me  through  Kastnum's 
Business  College.  After  that.  I  went  back  to 
Bcranton  for  3  years,  and  did  several  things 
there.  The  main  job  was  bookkeeping  In  a 
hardware  store  for  a  little  over  2  years.  Then 
I  traveled  out  of  Wllkes-Barre  6  years  and 
3  months,  making  contacts  anywhere  I  chose, 
outside  of  the  anthracite  coal  section.  Dr. 
Farley  has  pretty  well  given  you  the  rest  of 
the  story. 

I  hope  that  this  camp  which  we  are  dedi- 
cating here  today,  will  prove  fruitful,  that  It 
will  stimtilate  a  lot  of  yoirng  men  to  become 
good  citizens,  industrious,  Ood  fearing,  and 
God  loving.  Toward  that  goal,  I  wish  you 
well. 


IllOUl 


My  native  country,  thee.  LazMl  of  the  noble 

free, 
Diy  name  I  love:  I  love  thy  roeka  and  riUs, 
niy  woods  and  templed  hills  : 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 
Like  that  above. 

Z<et  music  swell  the  breeze,  and  ring  froBH  all 

the  trees 
Sweet  freedom's  song;  Let  mortals  tongues 

awake; 
Let  an  that  breathes  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break; 
Vh*  sound  prolong. 

Invocation. 

Welcome  and  Introduction.  WiUiam  F.  Logan 

Address  of  Dedication Dr.  E.  S.  Farley 

President  Wilkes  College 

Response S.  S.  Kresge 

Service  of  Dedication W.  F.  Logan,  leader 

Prayer  of  Dedication Rev.  E.  L.  Shelling 

Pastor,  White  Haven  Presbyterian  Church 
Song  (everyone) Doxology 

Praise  God.  tram  whom  all  blesstngs  How; 
Praise  Him.  all  creatiires  here  below; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host; 
Praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    Amen 

Trampet:  Old  Hundredth.  Michael  Boncheck 
Benediction Rev.  E.  L.  Rh<>n<T\g 

8ZXVICZ  or  DEDICATION 

Leader :  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help 
Cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven 
and  earth.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be 
moved:  He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slum- 
ber. The  Lord  is  thy  keeper:  the  Lord  la  thy 
shade  upon  thy  right  hand.  The  sim  shall 
not  smite  thee  by  day  nor  the  moon  by  night. 
The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and 
thy  coming  in  from  this  time  forth,  and  even 
for  evermore." 

Sesponsive  meditation 

Leader:  "Sternal  God,  In  whom  we  live  and 

move   and   have   our  being:    Thou   art   our 

Father;  Thou  art  our  Ood.    We  praise  Thee. 

we  give  Thee  most  hearty  thanks  for  the 

glory  of  Thy  presence  in  the  great  out  of 

doors." 

Response:  "The  mountains  speak  to  us  of 

Thy  strength;   may  we  be  strong  to  serve. 

The  woods  tell  us  of  the  depth  of  Thy  love: 


do 

] 
our 

pas^th 
the 

Off 

tbo^ 
Risponse: 

fresltes. 
give 

brlxglng 
kin< 


of  ail 


DcDXCATioir  PtocBsif — CaxF  Kixscs  on 
Beavzb  ZiAXx,  Wkitx  Havzw,  Ps.,  Jitlt  4, 
1953 

(William    P.    Logan,    chairman;    president,     still 
TMCA.  Wllkes-Barre) 

Trumpet :  Assembly Michael  Boncheck 

Coughlln  High  School 
Song  (everyone) America 


shed  abroad  Thy  love  In  our  hearts.** 

"Tha  stm  waters  speak  peace  to 

louls.    Oh,  may  w*  know  the  peace  which 

all  undetatandlng.    The  beauty  of 

lun  fUls  MM  with  gladness;  may  the  beauty 

JioUneaa  In  our  lives  bring  gladness  to 

around  us." 

"The  gentle  rain  cleanses,  re- 

brings  VJB  the  power  of  growth.    Thou, 

us  Thy  holy  q;>lrit  that  we  may  be  clean, 

forth  fruit  to  the  uplifting  of  man- 

the  extending  of  Thy  kingdom,  the 

ot  Thy  holy  name." 

Our  Father.  Thou  art  the  source 
Joy:  may  we  so  enter  Thy  Joy  that  we 
reveal  to  all  others  the  glory  of  Ood." 

Dedication 

Letuter:  **  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature 
communion  with  her   vlsihle   forms, 
speaks  a  various  language.'    Let  us  re- 
upon  the  times  when  the  world  speaks 
of  God:  in  a  star-lit  night,  by  the  sea- 
on  a  moTintaintop;    alone  in  a  canoe 
lake;  by  the  fireside;  listening  to  a  bird 
its  heart  out;  yea.  In  our  own  wood- 
wanderings  we  have  strengthened  our 
of  the  great  mystery  of  nature." 
:  "For  the  deep  silence  of  high 
noons;  silence  of  gloamings  and  the 
setting  sun;  silence  of  moon-lit  nights  and 
glades;  silence  of  stars  magnificently 
yet  ever  chanting  thslr  Creator's  will." 
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Risponse: 
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singing 


golden 
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Leader: 


this 


the 
the 
days 


In 


For 
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new 
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'^Wl  lie  the  hush  of  simimer  twilight 

i  teals  upon  our  spirits  here; 
Wi  t  thou.  Lord  descend  among  us. 
4ei  us  feel  Thy  presence  near. 

Toi  the  day  and  all  Its  pleasures 
(irateful  thanks  we  render  now; 

ICa  f  oiir  lives  pass  on  the  blessing 
1  tone  could  give  to  us  but  Thou. 

Ma  f  each  camper  come  to  know  Thee 

I M  his  strong,  abiding  friend; 
Ms  f  we  in  our  hearts  determine 
y  ft  will  serve  Thee  to  the  end." 


Response:  'Xord  of  all  to  Thee  we  raise, 
is  our  hymn  of  grateful  praise." 

::   "To  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
worship  of  God  in  His  templed  hills;  to 
tionorlng  of  parents;  to  keeping  holy  the 
of  our  Father  God." 
Risponse:  We  dedicate  this  camp. 
Liader:  To  the  trainiikg  of  boys  and  girls 
whoie   lives  may   be   devoted   to   unselfish 
serv  ce. 
Ri  sponse :  We  dedicate  this  camp. 
Leader:    To    the    building    cf    Christian 
chaiacter,    and  the   development   of   conse- 
erat  td  leadership  in  the  youth  of  our  com- 
muz  ity. 

R4  sponse :  We  dedicate  this  camp. 
L<  ader :  To  the  friends,  who,  by  their  sub- 
stanze;  love  of  feUowmen;  and  belief  In  the 
prin:iples  of  the  Young  Men's  ChrUtian  As- 
soclJ  ition,  have  made  this  day  a  day  of 
rejo;  cing. 
R<  sponse :  We  dedicate  this  camp. 


For 


unison: 

the  beauty  of  the  earth, 

the  beauty  of  the  skies, 
the  love  which  from  our  birth. 
and  around  us  lies, 
of  all.  to  Thee  we  raise. 
our  hymn  of  grateful  praise.' 


ever 


Ihia 


XTiilson  prayer:  Almighty  God,  our  Heav- 

Fathcr,  who  hast  revealed  "Hiy  majesty 

might  and  love   in  all  created  forms, 

this   camp,  the  work  of  our  hands 

we  have  set  aside  ss  a  menvH^al  of 

to  Thee.     May  around  these  hills  and 

created  by  Thee,  elustsr  rich  memories 

relevatlons  to  us.    Here  may  we  find 

and  in  finding  Thee,  gain  a  new  hope, 

faith,  and  in  this  new  hope  and 

faith,  dedicate  our  lives  to  Thy  service 

feUowmen  through  Thee.    Amen. 


Tiy 


stionger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WVOMIHO 

IN  THK  SBIATS  OF  THE  UlfirKD  8TATXB 
Friday,  July  17.  1953 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Preslctent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobo  an  article 
entitled  "The  Slierman  Act  on  Trial." 
written  by  Mr.  Thiuman  Arnold,  a  very 
distinguished  citizen  of  my  State,  a  for- 
mer assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  and 
also  a  former  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Arnold  has 
written  a  very  wonderful  article  on  this 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  July  Is- 
sue of  Atlantic  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs. 
as  follows: 

Ths  Bh^lmak  Act  ow  Tmus, 

(By  Thurman  Arnold) 

I 

The  economic  philosophy  behind  the  anti- 
trust laws  is  a  tough  phlkaopby.  Indeed. 
since  the  depression  it  has  been  regarded 
as  too  tough  by  the  three  most  Important 
organized  Interests  in  this  eountry — labor, 
farmers,  and  big  business.  In  theory,  at 
least,  the  antitrust  laws  are  designed  to  give 
security  to  nobody.  They  recognize  that 
competition  means  someone  may  go  bank- 
nipt.  They  do  not  contemplate  the  game 
In  which  everyone  who  plays  can  win. 

Big  businesses  would  fe^  more  secure  if 
they  coxild  freely  buy  up  or  naerge  with 
competitors  which  offer  cutthroat  competi- 
tion. They  could  pay  larger  dividends  if 
they  were  allowed  to  own  ail  local  businesses 
that  process  or  distribute  the  goods  they 
make  by  mass  production.  But  theoreti- 
cally our  antitrust  laws  prohibit  this  kind 
of  unrestrained  expansion.  At  any  rate,  the 
terms  of  the  law  are  so  vague  that  the  big- 
business  men  are  never  sure  exactly  how  far 
they  can  go  In  this  type  of  operation. 
Neither  do  the  antitrust  laws  give  much 
comfort  to  small -business  men.  The  theory 
of  the  law.  though  softened  by  amendments, 
is  that  the  protection  of  the  inefllclent  lltUa 
fellow  has  no  economic  Justification. 

Nor  does  the  law  Itself  directly  protect 
consumers.  A  combination  to  keep  prices 
down  Is  as  illegal  as  one  to  keep  prices  up. 
Labor  and  farmers,  both  major  consxuner 
groups,  themselves  seek  immunity  from  the 
antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  their  own 
attempts  to  fix  prices  and  to  restrict  pro- 
duction. During  the  depression,  farmers 
and  labor  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining 
almost  complete  exemption  from  the  Sher- 
man Act.  The  theory  of  the  Sherman  Act 
continues  to  hold  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
tection for  either  business,  farmers,  or  labor 
has  no  economic  justification  and  that  In 
the  long  run  the  risks  and  incentives  of  a 
free  competitive  market  are  the  best  mecha- 
nisms to  promote  an  expanding  economy. 
Those  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion must  fall.  Despite  the  periodic  com- 
plaints from  special  interests,  the  Ideal  be- 
hind the  antitrust  laws  remains  opportiinlty 
for  all  and  security  for  none. 

This  fundamental  ideal  Is  still  the  comer- 
stone  of  American  economic  philosophy. 
True,  there  have  been  periods  when  the 
Sherman  Act  was  not  enforced  at  all.  Dur- 
ing the  depression  In  the  thirties  it  was 
regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  economic  recov- 
ery.    The   NRA   and   AAA   were   passed  to 
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eneoiirage  businessmen  and  farmers  to  re- 
sUlct  production  and  raise  prices — ^to  sub- 
stitute so-called  fair  competition  for  real 
competition.  These  early  New  Deal  meas- 
ures m  effect  copied  the  cartel  system  of 
Europe  In  their  effort  to  protect  big  busi- 
ness, little  business,  labor,  and  the  farmer 
from  the  rigors  of  competition.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  our  faith  in  the  basic  c<Mnpetltlve 
Idea  underlying  the  antitrust  laws  that  this 
experiment  in  cooperation  did  not  last 
]ong — that  It  was  In  fact  followed  by  a 
greater  effort  than  ever  before  to  enforce  the 
Sherman  Act.  an  effort  which  continued  un- 
til wai  controls  took  over. 

Looking  backward  It  must  be  conceded, 
however,  that  the  Sherman  Act  has  not  pro- 
duced everything  Its  flramers  in  1890  hoped 
for.  It  has  not.  for  example,  made  little 
corporations  out  of  big  ernes.  But  no  law 
could  or  should  have  curbed  the  expansion 
of  the  American  art  of  mass  produclon.  pos- 
sible only  in  enterprises  of  tremendous  slae. 
which  has  increased  {H-oduction  on  a  scale 
never  before  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  If  the  act  had  curbed  this  kind  of 
expansion,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  great 
dynamic  force  In  American  economy. 

Nor  has  the  law  succeeded  in  eliminat- 
ing entirely  one  notorious  economic  evU  in- 
cident to  the  size  of  a  corporation  neces- 
sary for  mass  production.  Great  corpora- 
tions can  still  acquire  indefinite  numbers 
of  purel/  local  enterprises  where  size  or  in- 
tegration is  neither  essential  nor  efficient. 
Absentee  ownership  of  such  enterprises 
grows  in  spite  of  the  antltrxist  law.  Such 
a  trend  hampers  the  growth  of  local  capi- 
tal and  robs  <  utlying  communities  of  their 
economic  Independence,  and  has  made  the 
South  and  West  colonies  of  the  industrial 
Bsst.  It  was  indeed  this  very  loss  of  inde- 
pendent pxorchaalng  pofwer  in  the  West  and 
South  that  destroyed  the  market  for  east- 
ern goods  and  xishered  in  the  great  depres- 
sion. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  these  failures,  the  Sherman 
Act  continues  to  be  the  luilque  and  distinc- 
tive contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
economic  legislation.  We  are  still  the  only 
country  In  the  world  that  makes  it  a  crime 
for  a  combination  of  persons  or  corporations 
to  Interfere  with  a  free  market,  and  which 
entriuts  courts  of  justice  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  broad  economic  program  of  com- 
petitive free  enterprise.  This  basic  ideal  of 
the  antitrust  laws  is  our  economic  constitu- 
tion— our  charter  of  commercial  freedom. 

To  this  economic  f set  of  American  life  we 
owe  the  essential  difference  In  the  develop- 
ment and  direction  between  our  business 
strut  twe  and  that  of  Western  Europe.  In 
Europe  under  a  cartel  structure  in  which 
great  business  enterprises  were  permitted  by 
law  to  divide  markets  among  themselves,  to 
establish  production  quotas  and  price  agree- 
ments, such  restraints  of  trade  became  so 
built  into  the  economy  that  it  Is  hard  today 
for  European  businessmen,  big  or  little,  even 
to  think  of  accepting  the  risks  and  hazards 
of  competition.  Restraints  of  trade  became 
property  rights  on  which  stockholders  were 
dependent  for  dividends.  The  19th  century 
idea  that  distribution  of  goods  on  competi- 
tive free  markets  was  the  most  effective 
mechanism  for  an  e^mndlng  economy  prac- 
tically dlsappetired. 

In  America,  whUe  many'  businesses,  big 
and  little,  wanted  to  follow  the  noncompeti- 
tive European  idea,  no  property  rights  or 
vested  legal  Interests  in  a  division  of  mar- 
kets could  be  ec^tabllshed  while  the  Sherman 
Act  remained  on  the  books.  Ownership  of 
local  industries  by  giant  absentee  corpora- 
tions was  extensive,  but  never  achieved  the 
dignity  of  a  proiierty  right,  and  siich  bxuiness 
combinations  are  stiU  subject  to  question. 
The  very  uncertainties  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Impossibility  of  pinning  the  law  down 
to  any  definite  formula,  the  chance  that 
some  new  Attorney  General  might  suddenly 
adopt  a  vigorous  prosecution  programr— these 


factors  which  are  so  often  crltlcl»d  by  busi- 
ness have  kept  our  business  structure  fluid 
and  elastic  and  stiU  capable  of  shifting  from 
a  c(4d-war  economy  to  the  freedom  of  an 
unrestricted  market. 

The  permanent  abandonment  of  our  eco« 
nomic  constitution  represented  by  the  Sher- 
man Act  would  have  had  incaluculable  con- 
sequences for  free  enterprise  In  our  economic 
future.  But  we  did  not  abandon  it.  The 
sanctity  of  the  ideal  was  such  that  it  always 
returned,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  to  haunt  the 
feasts  of  ratioiud  economic  planners  both 
In  business  and  In  Government.  This  was 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  enfc»-cement 
of  the  Sherman  Act  has  been  hlt-or-miss, 
sporadic,  and  often  unfair,  following  no 
consistent  or  logical  pattern — in  spite  of  the 
f eu:t  that  during  the  de{n«ssion  and  its  after- 
math the  special  interests  exempt  from  the 
Sherman  Act  became  larger  than  thoss  in- 
cluded. These  contradictory  policies  were 
accepted  only  as  temporary  expedients.  The 
economic  Ideal  of  the  act  still  remained  the 
theoretical  pattern  of  our  economy. 

n 

Today,  as  we  contemplate  the  possible 
transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  economy, 
the  Sherman  Act  Is  again  on  trial.  The  free 
markets  of  the  19th  century  which  the  Sber- 
naan  Act  was  Intended  to  preserve  no  longer 
exist.  Neither  goods  nor  people  nor  money 
can  freely  move  across  international  bounda- 
ries any  more.  And  our  great  domestic  mar- 
ket, which  in  the  last  century  seemed  to  be 
limitless,  seems  suddenly  too  smaU  to  absorb 
the  vastly  accelerated  productive  capacity  of 
the  20th-century  Industrial  revolution  with- 
out the  stlmulvis  of  huge  Oovernment  spend- 
ing. We  are  haunted  by  the  specter  of  over- 
IH'oduction  and  underconsumption  whenever 
this  Government  spending  ends. 

As  a  result,  pressures  for  new  exemptions 
trotn  the  Slierman  Act  and  for  softening  of 
Its  punitive  provisions  are  reappearing.  Per- 
sons of  learning  and  Influence  claim  that  the 
act  is  obsoleto  and  fUes  in  the  face  of  inev- 
itable business  trends.  Investors,  farmers, 
and  labor  want  and  have  largely  succeeded  in 
getting  controls  to  protect  our  price  structxure 
from  the  menace  of  overproduction.  They 
are  afraid  free  trade  with  other  countries  will 
glut  our  markets.  They  think  cutthroat 
competition  at  home  wiU  lower  wages,  send 
IH-ices  on  a  downward  spiral,  and  destroy 
invested  capital.  They  preach  rational  plan- 
ning of  production  and  distribution  to  re- 
place the  hazards  and  chances  of  ungovemed 
competition  on  a  free  market.  Competition 
must  be  kept  fair  and  gentle  and  a  ring  put 
tlirough  Its  nose  by  amending  the  Sherman 
Act.  Our  conservative  pross  believes  that 
big-business  management,  acting  In  concert, 
should  not  be  tiarassed  and  annoyed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  while  they  are  pur- 
suing the  goal  of  {banned  production  and 
distribution.  Radicals,  ironically  enough, 
accept  the  Idea  of  rationally  planned  indus- 
try, insisting  only  that  the  planning  should 
be  done  not  by  big  business  but  by  big 
Government. 

TtiiB  growing  anticompetitive  sentiment 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  R^ulatory  commis- 
sions generally  hate  the  idea  of  competi- 
tion In  the  particular  fleld  they  regrilate. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  CkNnmission  Is 
more  concerned  over  the  possIbUity  that 
some  fool  may  lose  his  doUar  than  over 
competitive  expansion  In  the  Investment 
fleld.  In  the  transportation  field,  regulatory 
agencies  act  on  the  theory  tUat  if  railroads 
are  forced  into  real  competition  with  in- 
dependent truck  lines,  investors  wiU  run  like 
frightened  rabbits  and  refuse  to  support 
more  than  one  train  a  day — that  if  new 
truck  lines  are  aUowed  to  compete  with  old- 
established  ones,  overall  trucking  service 
WiU  suffer.  The  learned  men  who  regulato 
our  air  transport  are  sure  that  If  our  es- 
tablished and  subsidized  alrUnes  are  forced 
to  compete  with  new  nonsubsidized  airlines. 


grass  will  grow  knwehigh  In  our  deserted  alr> 
ports. 

Our  tariff  restrictions  provide  one  of  the 
most  glaring  contradictions  to  our  antitrust 
policy.  We  pay  lip  service  to  the  idea  thtat 
we  cannot  effectively  lead  the  Western  World 
against  communism  unless  we  cooperate 
economically  with  our  allies  by  buying  from 
and  selling  to  them.  Then  we  turn  around 
and  smother  the  reaUty  of  such  cooperation 
by  insisting  on  the  protection  of  all  do- 
mestically produced  goods  from  competing 
foreign  imports.  And  then  we  proclaim 
loudly  that  we  miist  stop  giving  away  goods 
in  the  interests  of  a  balanced  budget.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  oiu:  management  of  Jap- 
anese economics.  We  will  not  aUow  Japan 
to  trade  with  Communist  China,  nor  wiU 
we  accept  cheap  Japcmese  goods  in  this 
country.  How  Japan  is  to  support  her  own 
economy  under  such  restrictions  must  be  in 
our  top-secret  lUes. 

Tbday  we  have  6  perosnt  of  the  wcurld's 
population  and  about  60  percent  of  Its  in- 
dustrial production.  But  ttte  force  which 
has  been  making  our  economy  expand  is  not 
competition  on  a  free  market:  it  Is  Govern- 
ment spending.  Our  markets  today  are 
largely  controlled  by  our  biggest  buyer — 
the  United  States  Government.  The  wheels 
of  Indxjstry  turn  at  home  becaiise  we  are 
giving  away  goods  abroad  (a  program  which 
creates  neither  enduring  commercial  ties  nor 
even  friendly  feelings).  One-fifth  of  our 
total  production  of  goods  and  servioes  goes 
into  the  war  machine. 

m  '-i 

Trota  bitter  experience  we  know  we  can 
have  no  confidence  in  the  stability  of  such 
a  Govemment-subsIdlBed  prosperity.  We  ars 
afraid  that  If  It  keeps  up  we  will  face  runa- 
way inflation,  and  just  as  afraid  that  If  it 
lets  down  we  will  face  disastrous  depres- 
sion. We  blow  hot  and  cold  in  our  efforts 
to  ward  off  both.  The  fear  of  inflation  causes 
vm  to  put  on  price  controls;  the  fear  of  de- 
flation provokes  farmers'  demands  for  price 
supports  in  a  period  of  rising  prices.  Either 
way,  we  are  frightened  of  economic  freedom 
and  too  ready  to  exchange  our  birthright 
for  a  ration  of  seciirity.  In  such  an  at- 
mosphere, the  Sherman  Act  with  Its  em- 
phasis on  tough,  hard  competition  Is  thought 
by  many  to  be  obsolete. 

Rapidly  emerging  from  the  contradictions 
of  mr  present  economy,  however,  I  see  two 
developments  which  spell  the  survival  of  otor 
national  competitive  ideal  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Sherman  Act  as  the  legal  codi- 
fication of  that  IdeaL  The  first  is  the  mira- 
cle of  our  vast  and  accelerating  production. 
The  second  Is  the  persistence  of  our  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  commercial  freedom.  i 

In  1939  oxir  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices was  1174  billion.  In  1944.  at  the  peak 
of  war  spending,  when  our  productive  plants 
were  strained  to  the  utmost,  oxir  production 
rose  to  $344  blUlon.  This  year  it  Is  at  the 
rate  of  $363  bilUon.  This  rising  curve  wUl 
soon  make  it  over  $400  billion.  AU  these 
estimates  are  In  1951  dollars.  This  aston- 
ishing Increase  In  production  made  false 
prophets  of  those  who  predicted  that  ths 
Korean  war  would  cause  a  disastrous  infla- 
tion. The  pressure  of  this  accelerating  pro- 
ductive capacity,  already  too  large  for  our 
domestic  market,  wiU  in  the  long  run  restore 
free  enterprise  and  free  marketa  to  the 
Western  World. 

We  are  not  going  to  repeat  the  fiasco  of 
the  thirties  and  shut  off  that  production. 
Our  enormous  outpxrt  must  be  distributed 
either  by  Government  or  by  competition  in 
free  markets.  Each  year  that  our  produc- 
tion increases,  the  pressure  Is  greater.  Tbs 
only  way  that  America  can  respond  con- 
sistently with  the  character  of  Ita  business 
leaders  is  thro\;«h  the  develofiment  oT  oom- 
petltlve  marketa.  With  tbe  advwt  of 
market  frontiata.  tte  Mwl  of  tte  aMtti 
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tawa — budneM  of^xxtunity  rather  than  ae- 
curlty — will  again  become  the  doznlxumt  eco- 
nomic force  In  America. 

If  one  understands  the  baale  Ideals  of  • 
nation,  one  may  guess  the  basic  solution 
which  will  emerge  In  a  period  of  conflicting 
preesures.  Karl  Marx  was  a  German  and 
knew  German  peychology.  BL%  prophecy 
that  Inherent  contradictions  of  a  capitalistic 
system  would  lead  to  monopoly  and  that 
monopoly  would  end  In  Socialist  control  of 
industry  proved  to  be  true  so  far  as  Ger- 
many was  concerned.  He  uzMlerstoo<l  neither 
Kngland  nor  America.  His  conception  of  ao- 
daltem  as  a  world  movement  proved  false 
because  of  that  lack  of  understanding. 

Adam  Smith  wrote  in  1776.  a  period  when 
England,  with  an  economy  dominated  by  gov- 
ernment-sponsored monopoly,  was  piu^ulng 
a  sxilcldal  mercantlllstlc  policy  of  exporting 
without  tanportlng.  The  conflict  between 
English  business  practice  and  a  free-market 
economy  was  greater  than  It  Is  In  America 
today.  Adam  Smith  went  down  to  the  mar- 
kets and  the  dockyards  and  concluded  that 
no  nation  could  achieve  wealth  under  the 
restrictions  of  commerce  which  he  saw  at 
flnthand.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  expresses 
better  than  any  other  book  the  ideal  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  became  the  economic 
bible  of  the  l»th  century,  the  greatest  period 
at  economic  expansion  the  world  had  yet 
known.  Adam  Smith  proved  to  be  right,  be- 
eaxise  Esigland  became  the  dominant  pro- 
ducer of  that  new  economic  world.  Adam 
Smith  saw  this  coming  because  he  Instlno- 
tlvely  understood  the  fundamental  economic 
aspirations  of  Engli£hmen. 

My  belief  Is  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
American  people  today  He  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  those  of  the  19th  century  English- 
men who  exported  capital  and  created  free 
trade  all  over  the  world.  I  have  never  feared 
that  the  forces  against  free  enterprise,  which 
started  with  NRA  and  are  now  evidenced  by 
a  mass  of  restrictions  on  free  markets  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  represented  anjrthing 
more  than  a  temporary  surrender  to  expedi- 
ency In  what  appeared  to  be  a  desperate  situ- 
ation. I  never  believed  that  such  measures 
would  in  the  long  run  interfere  with  the  vi- 
tality of  our  economy.  That  they  have  not 
done  so  is  shown  by  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
American  production  in  the  past  few  years. 
«  rate  never  before  equaled  in  the  world  and 
achieved  d^plte  gloomy  prophecies  to  the 
contrary. 

I  recognise  that  when  Government  spend- 
ing Is  withdrawn  we  may  And  ourselves 
overproducing  In  terms  of  the  present  world 
market  for  our  goods.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
as  war  spending  declines.  Government  will 
be  compelled  to  prime  the  pump.  I  would, 
however,  predict  that  the  method  of  p\imp- 
priming  will  be  consistent  with  the  expan- 
sion of  private  enterprise;  that  Lb,  loans  to 
private  Industry  abroad  rather  than  loans 
to  goveriunents.  Interest  rates  in  South 
America  and  Western  Europe  run  up  to  20 
percent  for  sound  businesses  with  good  rec- 
ords. Certainly  this  would  be  an  attractive 
opportunity  for  American  private  investment 
if  confldence  In  the  future  of  Europe  were 
restored.  To  get  private  capital  started 
abroad  might  take  the  kind  of  credit  insur- 
ance that  is  now  so  successfully  given  in  the 
United  States  to  loans  on  housing  projects. 
But  we  would  have  nothing  to  lose  by  such 
credit  insurance,  since  if  Europe's  economy 
goes  to  pot  we  will  have  to  pour  in  money 
anyway.  So  private  capital  may  soon  begin 
to  replace  the  creaking  and  wasteful  ma- 
chinery of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Proposals  like  this  cannot  as  yet  be  found 
in  the  platform  or  speeches  of  either  political 
party.  They  come  from  conservative  busi- 
ness sources.  Theyi  are  some  of  the  straws 
pointing  to  the  way  the  wind  Is  blowing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  change  from  an 
economy  based  on  Government  spending  to 
one  of  expanding  free  markets  will  come  be- 
cavise  someone  persuasively  advocates  It.  I 
doubt  if  even  Adam  Smith  persuaded  the 


leadei  s  of  British  Industry  that  It  was  a  good 
idea  to  bring  about  the  expanding  free- 
xnarki  it  economy  of  the  19th  century,  or  that 
they  <  ver  even  read  him.  He  was  a  prophetic 
observer,  not  a  messlah.  It  was  the  pres- 
sure ( f  expanding  British  production,  rather 
than  the  reading  of  economic  theory,  that 
prodi  ced  the  economic  revolution.  It  is  the 
trem*  ndous  i»'ess\ire  of  American  goods  seek- 
ing a  free-market  outlet  that  will  produce 
the  « :pandlng  economy  of  the  30th  century. 

Otter  nations  might  adopt  smne  system 
of  rationalized  and  controlled  production 
and  <  istributlcm.  America  cant.  The  In- 
eorrlglble  Independence  of  American  bxisl- 
neesnen,  their  tendency  to  fight  the  Gov- 
emmi  >nX  and  not  to  cooperate  as  aoth 
century  English  btisinessmen  have  been  do- 
ing, their  very  failure  to  fall  Into  line  for 
hununitarlan  reform,  and  the  fact  that 
Amer  cans  admire  such  characters — ^these 
attitudes  are  the  best  evidence  that  love  of 
comnerclal  freedom  cannot  be  easily 
eradl<ated  in  ova  country. 

It  ii  true  that  these  qualities  are  oppres- 
sive at  times.  Businessmen  may  confidently 
be  ex  >ected  to  fight  even  necessary  humanl- 
tarlai  measures  until  they  get  used  to  them 
and  fi  nd  they  can  live  with  them.  But  I  am 
not  cincerned  here  with  whether  American 
businessmen  were  right  or  wrong  in  oi^xw- 
ing  either  the  permanent  reforms  or  the 
temporary  expedients  of  the  Mew  Deal  and 
the  I  air  Deal.  These  reforms  are  here  to 
stay.  But  so,  thank  God.  are  the  American 
bualn  Bssmen  who  fought  them.  They  repre- 
sent I  k  hard  core  of  resistance  to  the  kind  of 
cooperation  with  government  that  Is  neces- 
sary o  make  planned  production  and  dls- 
tribu  Ion  work.  Their  desire  for  freedcnn 
to  eipand  their  business  organizations 
withe  ut  interference  from  anybody  may  at 
times  Impede  necessary  reform.  Neverthe- 
less, 1  his  quality  in  the  long  run  is  what  has 
made  our  economy  the  most  dynamic  in  the 
world. 

I  r  )call  when  I  was  a  bureaucrat  In  the 
New  Deal,  how  much  more  reasonable  I 
founc  English  biislness  leaders  compared 
with  Americans.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  1  ^Ilsh,  who  had  become  accustomed 
to  a  noncompetitive  cartel  system  between 
the  t^o  wars,  took  a  more  intelligent  view  of 
the  liecessltles  created  by  the  depression. 
Lookiig  at  England  today,  as  It  falls  behind 
in  th<  I  competitive  race  with  conquered  Ger- 
many I  wonder  if  the  thing  that  most 
htmia  Qltarians  think  of  as  the  pure  cussed- 
ness  of  American  businessmen  when  faced 
with  Oovemment  interference  may  not  be 
the  qi  lallty  which  guarantees  our  commercial 
freedom. 

Thl  I  may  seem  Illogical  to  one  who  thinks 
that  fovernment  should  be  the  product  of 
the  rsasoning  of  reasonable  men.  But  the 
shape  of  an  economy  is  never  the  result  of 
logics  I  thinking.  It  is  molded  by  the  f  unda- 
menti  .1  aspirations  of  a  people.  America  has 
no  ol  her  path  it  is  capable  of  following 
excep  ;  that  of  competitive  enterprise  on  a 
free  r  larket.  • 

If  t  tiat  be  so,  the  present  contradlcatlons 
make  a  hopeless  muddle  of  o\ir  economy  are 
going  to  be  resolved  by  private  business 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  selling  its  goods. 
This  Is  an  economic  force  which  In  the  long 
run  cannot  be  resisted.  To  sell  its  goods 
American  Industry  rather  than  government 
must  export  capital  and  create  piirchasing 
power  You  cant  buy  without  selling,  and 
you  cint  conduct  trade  without  giving  the 
other  fellow  something  to  do.  And  sooner 
or  lat  T  the  rising  flood  of  our  production  is 
going  to  sweep  away  the  restrictions  that 
now  f]  eeze  our  markets.  This,  America  must 
do  or  shut  down  Its  plant  and  It  has  always 
been    i  bad  guess  to  sell  America  short. 

Givi  !n  an  economy  which  is  developing 
Into  t  !ie  reasonable  approximation  of  a  free 
markc  t,  the  antitrust  enforcement  will  make 
a  gret  t  deal  more  sense  than  It  appears  to 
do  an  long  the  contradictions  of  today.  It 
is  trui  that  an  antitrust  law  like  the  Sher- 


man Act.  embodying  a  broad  national  eco- 
nomic jaognm,  will  never  be  a  rule  of 
thumb.  For  that  reason,  businessmen  in 
the  future,  as  now,  will  never  find  a  precise 
answer  to  all  the  questions  which  the  Sher- 
man Act  raises  in  connection  with  their 
business  operations.  There  can,  however,  be 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
the  antitrust  laws  in  dealing  with  organi- 
zations of  tremendous  size.  Certainly  the 
idea  of  the  law  Is  not  to  put  any  limits  on 
their  growth  in  legitimate  ways.  To  limit 
expansion  of  a  tuslncss  is  to  make  it  stag- 
nant and  inefllclent.  It  would  restrict  tlie 
competitive  effort  which  the  Shwman  Act 
is  designed  to  promote.  ■ 

The  present  procedures  under  the  8her>- 
man  Act  may  need  re -examination,  but  Ita 
substance  Is  as  sound  an  idea  for  America 
as  it  ever  was.  Its  function  Is  not  to  limit 
growth,  but  rather  to  prevent  an  aggressive 
minority  from  destroying  the  free  nutfkets 
that  make  growth  possible. 


Tlie  Inside  Storj  of  the  Air  Force  Cats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  AxiaoNs  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Tuesday.  July  7.  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
issue  of  a  new  magazine  hit  the  news- 
stands last  Friday,  and  attracted  im- 
mediate nationwide  attention.  I  was 
glad  to  find  in  the  magazine  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  story  behind  the  cut 
in  the  Air  Force  budget  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  credited  with  saying  there  are 
three  sides  to  every  story,  the  wrong 
side,  the  right  side,  and  the  inside.  The 
story  I  refer  to  is  the  inside  story  of 
what  the  Republican  Party  has  done  to 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  maga- 
zine in  which  it  is  told  is  the  new  Demo- 
cratic Digest. 

This  new  magazine  is  no  mere  political 
sheet  for  handout  purposes.  It  is  ft 
slick  professional  job.  prepared  with  pro- 
fessional know-how,  wit.  and  intelli- 
gence, for  an  audience  that  can  evaluate 
facts.  Most  of  the  material  in  it  comes 
from  Republican  sources — Republican 
newspapers,  speeches  by  Republican 
leaders,  the  record  to  date  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  story  of  how  Secre- 
tary Wilson  shot  the  Air  Force  draws 
heavily  from  these  sources.  For  in- 
stance, the  conservative.  pro-Eisenhower 
Boston  Herald  is  credited  with  calling 
Secretary  Wilson's  treatment  of  the  Air 
Force  "frontier  Justice,"  with  the  trial 
coming  after  the  hanging.  The  pro- 
Eisenhower  Time  magazine  is  quoted  as 
giving  credit  for  the  deed  to  Admiral 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Neil. The  reader  is  reminded  that  Sen- 
ator Smith  of  Maine  asked  Secretary 
Wilson  no  less  than  11  times  whether  or 
not  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  been  consulted, 
without  getting  a  yes  or  no  answer. 

This  is  the  inside  story,  but  not  the 
end  of  the  story.  We  can't  afford  to 
take  even  calculated  risks  with  national 
security  without  placing  ourselves  be- 
fore the  bar  of  history.  History's  ver- 
dict may  be  slow  in  coming,  but  it  is  in- 
exorable. In  one  way  or  another  we  will 
pay  the  penalty  for  what  in  the  summer 
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of  1953  we  pennltted  to  be  done  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

under  unanimous  consent  of  my  eol- 
loaguea.  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Rbcobd  the 
inside  story  oi  the  Air  Force  cuts,  as  told 
in  the  Democratic  Digest  The  story 
from  the  August  1953  issue  follows : 
Abb  Wb  Btwm  WITH  Lass  DaiawakT 

••Secretary  WJson  shot  the  Air  Force  and 
asked  questions  afterward,"  said  the  deeply 
troubled  Boston  Herald.  The  Herald  called 
the  $6  billion  <nit  in  the  Air  Force  budget 
*frontter  Justice."  It  protested  that  ~the 
trial  should  come  before  the  hanging.'* 

This  oonserv  ittve,  pro-Eisenhower  paper 
was  expressing  a  concern  that  has  spread 
even  among  the  nuMt  stanchly  Republican 
newspapers  and  magazines. 
.  upon  learning  that  the  new  administration 
planned  to  cut  back  the  Air  Force  buildup, 
Members  of  Oongreas — both  Republicans  and 
Democrats — aa  wrtl  as  correspondents  and 
editors  began  dsking  serloas  qxiestlons: 

Has  the  143-Mring  Air  Force  been  perma- 
nently scrapped  f  How  and  why  was  the  cut- 
back decided  on?  Did  our  military  leaders 
agree  the  cuts  vere  wise,  or  was  their  advice 
ignored?  Is  net  the  Soviet  Union  as  grave 
a  menace  as  it  was  before?  Are  we  still  as- 
sured of  the  b<at  Air  Force  in  the  world — 
or  are  we  relaxing  while  the  Soviets  surpass 
us  in  the  abilli.y  to  wage  air  warfare? 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Oongreas  and 
the  public  wers  given  a  bewildering  array 
of  figures,  assertions,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges as  to  wltat  the  budget  cuts  bad  done 
to  America's  growing  alrpower.  Even  the 
best-informed  cUiaen  was  left  confused  and 
anxious. 

A  liUwaukee  Joomal  editorial  expressed 
the  widespread  anxiety: 

"From  official  estimates  so  far  revealed." 
said  the  Journal,  "it  appears  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  at  present  buUdlng  modern  war- 
planes  faster  than  we  are. 

"No  one  in  responsible  position,  including 

vthe  Preslflent.  has  clalnwd  to  see  any  lessen- 

ling  of  a  dangta-  cf  Soviet  attack — atomic 

[attack,  a  big  war  (a  a  series  of  Uttle  wan 

tht  might  involve  us.    Nobody  in  responsible 

position  has  said  that  alrpower  seems  less 

essential  to  our  security  than  it  did  a  year 

ago." 

Out  of  the  w«;Iter  of  conflicting  testimony 
and  public  statemenU.  however,  it  is  now 
possible  to  piece  together  at  least  the  story 
of  how  the  cuts  were  made.  The  scenario  of 
frontier  Justice  began,  like  so  many  other 
things,  during  last  fall's  political  campaign. 
The  opening  scene  was  on  Momlngslde 
Heights  In  New  York  City,  when  Senator 
Tait  obtained  General  Elsenhower's  agree- 
ment to  drastic  cuts  In  the  total  Federal 
budget.  The  Republican  platform,  a  little 
earlier,  had  promised  to  develop  "appro- 
priate and  completely  adequate  alrpower." 

From  that  time  on.  the  Republican  cam- 
paign went  simultaneously  down  two  roads 
which  could  only  lead  in  opposite  direc- 
tions— the  one  promising  lower  spending 
and  a  cut  in  taxes,  the  other  promising,  in 
the  words  of  Candidate  Elsenhower,  "security 
forces  whose  destructive  and  retaliatory 
power  is  so  great  that  it  causes  nightmares 
in  the  Kremlin  whenever  they  think  of  at- 
tacking us." 

Even  before  the  inauguration,  Republican 
leaders  had  to  choose  which  road  to  follow. 
Word  coming  back  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Helena, 
where  the  President-elect,  returning  from 
Korea,  met  with  his  designated  Cabinet 
members,  was  that  the  group  split  on  which 
objective  would  be  put  first.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Humphrey  and  Budget  Director 
Dodge  were  reported  as  contending  that  the 
balanced  budget  must  be  the  foremost  aim, 
whUe  Secretary  of  State  D\illes  argued  that 
the  buildup  oX  the  free  world's  strength  was 
more  important. 
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Shortly  after  the  inatiguratlon.  Ur.  Dodge 
tried  an  experiment.  He  put  together  a  bal- 
anced budget — strictly  on  i>aper  of  course — 
and  transmitted  to  each  Department  its 
share  of  the  budget-balancing  cuts  to  try  on 
for  slxe.  By  measuring  the  de(^bels  of  the 
departmental  screams,  he  could  expect  to 
learn  whether  a  balanced  budget  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  was  possible. 

The  response  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
who  analyzed  the  effects  of  the  suggested 
military  cuts  on  out  carefully  planned,  long- 
I'ange  military  buildup,  was  very  clear.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  protested  not  only  against  such 
a  severe  cutback  but  against  any  delay  In  our 
military  program.  Specifically,  they  advised 
that  any  reduction  of  the  Air  Force  program 
of  143  wings  to  be  attained  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable "would  Increase  the  risk  to  national 
security  beyond  the  dictates  of  national 
prudence." 

This  was  a  most  serloiis.  formal  warning 
f  om  the  country's  top  military  command- 
ers. How  much  that  document  had  to  do 
with  killing  the  balanced-budget-ln-1964 
plan  \c  not  clear  but,  in  any  ease,  the  com- 
bined howls  of  protests  from  the  new  Re- 
publican administrators  overwhelmed  kCr. 
Dodge,  and  the  balanced  budget  tot  19M  died 
a  sudden  and  violent  death. 

But  the  matter  couldnt  end  there.  The 
Republican  mandate  was  a  mandate  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  tax  cut. 

So,  at  the  very  least,  the  new  team  had 
to  bring  that  balanced  budget  into  sight. 

What  happened  next  was  told  by  John 
G.  Norris,  mUitary  writer  for  the  Washing- 
ton Poet.  Mr.  Dodge  and  his  associates  took 
a  long  look  ahead,  decided  the  budget  had 
to  be  balanced,  beginning  July  1.  1955,  and 
had  to  be  balanced  after  allowing  for  heavy 
tax  cuts.  "Defense  spending."  Mr.  Norris  re- 
ported, had  to  be  "fitted  within  the  amo\mt 
that  would  be  left." 

Norris  wrote  th«t  this  la  how  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  United  States  could  not  sup- 
port a  21-divlslon  Army,  a  Navy  of  400-pliu 
warships,  and  an  Air  Force  of  14S  wings. 

The  next  question  was:  What  Tznlts  would 
be  eliminated? 

The  Navy's  expansion  was  already  virtually 
complete,  its  warships  had  been  taken  out 
of  mothballs.  The  Army  had  almost  reached 
iU  target  too.  20  of  its  21  divisions  had 
been  organised.  But  the  Air  Force — because 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  build  bases  and  com- 
plicated new  aircraft  and  to  train  crews — 
had  only  108  wings,  with  40  yet  to  go.  Be- 
sides, the  Air  Force  had  become  the  most 
expensive  of  the  services.  Obviously,  those  40 
not-yet-organlaed  wings  were  the  easiest 
place  to  cut. 

Time  magazine,  In  Its  acco\mt  of  the  cut- 
ting process,  called  it  a  victory  for  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNeU.  who  was  an 
aumiral  in  World  War  n. 

"Like  most  Navy  men."  said  Time.  "McNeU 
subscribes  ardently  to  Porrestal's  theory  that 
defense  appropriations  should  be  divided 
evenly  among  the  three  services.  When  it 
became  evident  that  Secretary  WUson  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Kyes  were  going  to  cut  the 
defense  budget.  McNeil  showed  Jolly  Roger' 
Kyes  the  easy  way  to  do  It:  aim  toward  a 
'balaiMJe'  in  United  States  Armed  Forces  by 
bringing  Air  Force  iqjproprlatlons  into  line 
with  Army  and  Navy  appropriations." 

So  the  143-wlng  Air  Force  became  lust  a 
misty  dream— the  Air  Force  was  told  to  plan 
for  only  120  wings. 

What  did  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
had  warned  earlier  against  any  delay  in 
reaching  143  wings,  think  of  all  this? 

This  time,  they  weren't  asked  for  an 
opinion.  They  weren't  even  told  what  was 
being  done  to  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Vandenberg.  was 
given  the  total  figure  for  all  three  services  on 
April  28 — lust  30  hoxirs  before  the  National 
Security  Council  was  to  meet  and  eonaidex 
the  reduced  budget. 


At  the  national  Secvirlty  Council  meeting 
next  day.  General  Vandenberg,  representing 
Uie  Joint  Chiefs,  gave  no  opinion.  Since 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Council,  he 
could  not  speak  except  on  request — and  no 
one  requested  his  advice.  The  CotmcU  ap- 
proved the  reduced  budget. 

A  week  later,  on  May  6,  when  the  break- 
down of  the  cuts  was  delivered  to  the  Air 
Force,  It  knew  for  the  first  time  that  tb* 
meat  ax  had  hit  alrpower  hardest. 

At  this  point,  the  public  began  to  be  hea:id 
from.  And,  in  response,  the  big  guns  Jt 
salesmanship  were  brought  into  play.  After 
all.  Secretary  Wilson  had  sold  automobllee.^ 
he  could  surely  sell  this  decision  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  So  be  lad  with  a  line  worthy 
of  a  TV  commercial — ^for  less  money,  he  said, 
he  would  provide  more  combat  strength. 

The  skepticism  which  greeted  that  con- 
tention could  perhaps  be  pardoned.  As  the 
Alsop  brothers  said,  "the  claim,  that  less  de- 
fense will  make  us  stronger  has  aroused  a 
certain  interest  in  the  new  General  Motors 
miracle  model — will  it  be  a  longer  ear  with 
a  shorter  wheelbase.  a  narrower  car  with 
more  room  for  the  family,  a  car  with  half  the 
horsepower  and  twice  the  speed  and  irtcJnip?* 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  said  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  cuts  would  affect  the  "muscle* 
of  the  Armed  Faroes.  The  Mew  York  Times' 
military  analyst.  Hanson  Baldwin,  said  "we 
have  undeniably  increased  our  calculated 
military  risks."  The  Washington  Post  failed 
to  see  how  2  minus  1  equals  S  and  added: 
"Altogether,  the  process  is  reminiscent  of 
the  'black  U  whits'  line  in  George  OrweUM 
1»84." 

Many  thoxight  Georgia's  Senator  Russnj, 
had  logic  on  his  side  when  he  said,  "If  it  is 
true  that  by  cutting  the  Air  Force  by  $5 
billion  we  make  it  stronger,  then  we  should 
by  aU  means  cut  it  by  |10  billion  and  make 
it  twice  as  strong." 

Falling  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  strength  is  achieved  through  weakness, 
the  Republicans  fell  back  on  the  prestige  of 
their  President.  The  budget  was  his,  they 
pointed  out,  and  who  vras  bcrfd  enough  to 
question  his  Judgment  on  mUltary  matters? 

The  President  took  to  the  radio  and  ex- 
plained that  the  new  budget  had  been 
worked  out  carefully  and  painstakingly.  He 
said  that  it  Involved  calculated  risks,  which 
had  been  prudently  reasoned. 

If  the  people  still  were  not  fuDy  persuaded, 
perhaps  that  could  also  be  excused.  The 
President  spoke  of  calculated  risks,  but  See* 
retary  Wilson  was  still  insisting  that  no 
fighting  power  was  being  cut — which,  if  true, 
meant  that  no  risks  were  being  taken.  The 
President  spoke  of  the  care  with  which  the 
program  had  been  worked  out,  but  people 
wondered  how,  if  the  program  was  carefully 
planned  and  then  the  money  needs  com- 
puted. Secretary  Wilson  and  his  Deputy. 
Roger  Kyes  could  both  have  been  surprised, 
as  Wilson  told  a  Senate  committee,  when 
they  learned  that  the  budget  cuts  fell  heavi- 
est on  the  Air  Force.  And  people  continued 
to  wonder,  understandably,  about  a  budget- 
making  process  that  did  not  even  Involve 
getting  the  comments  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Public  oonfldence  in  the  new  budget  proe» 
ess  was  not  enhanced  when  Senator  SxrrH, 
Republican,  of  Maine,  and  other  Senators 
asked  Secretary  Wilson  no  leas  than  11  times 
whether  or  not  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  been 
consulted,  without  gtttlng  a  "Yes"  or  "No** 
Answers 

Ifimy  who  followed  the  debate  most  close- 
ly remained  unconvinced,  also,  that  the  al- 
leged Unminence  of  economic  collapse  waa 
grounds  for  taking  risks  with  naUonal  secu- 
rity, me  economy,  as  they  saw  it,  waa 
thriving— far  from  collapse.  They  knew, 
with  General  Bradley,  that  any  coats  for  war 
prevention  were  trifling  compared  to  the 
trllUone— not  billions— that  would  be  paid 
for  total  war.  They  knew,  with  Bernard 
Baruch.  that  "we  can  afford  to  do  exactly 
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what  the  Riusians  make  tu  afford."  and.  with 
Senator  BncnraTOM.  Democrat,  of  Iflssourl. 
that  "a  balanced  budget  would  mean  noth- 
ing It  It  resulted  In  a  slave  state."  They 
aakad.  with  Congreeaman  Yoktt.  Democrat. 
of  California,  how  was  It  that  Americans 
could  spend  923  billion  a  year  for  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  recreation,  yet  risk  economic  col- 
lapse if  they  spend  only  $5  billion  more  for 
survival? 

If  It  were  true  that  the  Ruaslans  are  build- 
ing warplanes  faster  than  we  are,  they  still 
wanted,  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  a 
fuller  explanation,  with  more  facts,  to  back 
up  the  President's  reassuring  assertion. 


What  Is  the  SeMte  Waitiiic  For? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  NONRONET 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SXNATK  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  17,  1953 

liT.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobo  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "What  Is  the  Senate 
Waiting  For?"  published  in  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  oi  July  15.  1953.  The  edi- 
torial deals  with  the  Senate's  responsi- 
bility for  controlling  its  investigating 
committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  trs  Senatk  WAxmro  Fob? 

Before  his  coiirageous  attack  on  McCarthy- 
lam  on  Monday,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was 
not  very  weU  acquainted  with  Senator  Al- 
BCSB  8nz.wixi.  (Macs)  MOKaoNxr.  of  Okla- 
homa, who  ie  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party, 

But  now  it  know*  him  better,  and  favor- 
ably. 

He  Is  a  man  who  reallass  that  the  United 
States  Senate  has  a  direct  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  Senator  Josxph  McCastht's  in- 
vestlgatlona  subcommittee. 

"We  cannot  wash  our  hands  of  this  ulti- 
mate responsibility,"  he  told  the  Members, 
and  called  on  all  of  his  cc^eagues  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  whether  the  Wisconsin 
firebrand  shall  be  permitted  to  infringe 
both  on  the  authority  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  whUe 
making  a  "shambles"  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's foreign  service  and  Jeopardizing  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  usefulness. 

There  are  now  signs  that  Mr.  Elsenhower 
at  last  Is  prepared  to  lock  horns  with  the 
"Great  Inqxilsitor"  who  assumes  to  himself 
limitless  prerogatives  In  defiance  of  the 
Chief  Executive's  demand  that  the  cleaning 
out  of  Government  agencies  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  department,  where  It 
ao  plainly  belongs. 

It  haa  taken  the  President  a  long  time 
to  make  up  hie  mind  on  this  point,  but  If 
he  stands  fast  on  this  occasion  he  will  be 
setting  an  example  that  the  too  cautious  and 
clubby  Senate  might  well  emulate. 

With  a  few  screwball  ezoeptlons,  there  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not 
know  that  Senator  McCAarar  la  mniring  a 
mockery  of  that  group  "fe  claim  to  be  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world.  Such 
a  reputation  cannot  be  stistained  when  the 
whole  atmosphere  has  been  one  of  fear  in 
dealing  with  the  least  worthy  Member  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  undermine  national 
leadership  In  a  time  of  International  crisis. 
The  Senate,  of  course,  does  not  have  to 
atand  for  such  behavior  unleea  it  wants  to. 
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and  It  la  for  that  reason  It  can  be  hoped  that 
Senator  Monbonst's  forthright  words  will 
cat^e  the  Members  to  re-ezamlne  their  poal- 
and  face  up  to  their  duties. 

l^ere  can  be  no  question  that  Senator 
McqAXTHT's  threatened  invasion  of  the  CIA. 
as  another  means  of  heckling  the  President 
and  bis  Secretary  of  State,  is  dangerous.  The 
Inqiiry,  Senator  Monbonxt  wama.  would 
"dlv  ulge  to  our  enemies  Information  that  the 
Krei  nun's  beet  spy  apparatus  could  not  get." 
Furihermore.  it  would  tear  away  the  veU  of 
secrecy  without  which  Intelligence  work 
caniiot  succeed. 

H(ire  Is  an  lame  on  which  all  reasoned 
members  ought  to  assert  themselves.  And 
whei  1  it  Is  coupled  with  Senator  McCabtht's 
assu  mptlon  of  fuU  control  over  his  subcom- 
mltlse.  from  which  three  Democratic  mem- 
bers resigned  in  protest,  the  need  for  action 
la  all  the  more  pressing. 

Ws  agree  with  Oklahoman  that  there  Is 
nott  Ing  In  the  record  to  show  that  Senator 
McC  UTTBT  la  as  weU  fitted  to  Investigate  dls- 
loya  ty  and  subversion  In  Government 
agencies  as  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtis  and  the  FBI.  And  we  further  agree 
that  it  Is  essentially  destructive  when  one 
xnavi  irick  Member  can  put  the  Senate  In  the 
posl  Ion  of  assimilng  legislative  direction  of 
the   szecutive  department. 

Pr  nident  Elsenhower's  patience  Is  said  to 
be  exhausted,  and  that  Is  an  encouraging 
sign.  But  It  can  be  said  in  his  behalf  that 
he  h  IS  not  been  bxutlened  with  McCarthyism 
as  lens  as  the  Senate,  and  has  not  truckled 
to  it  as  much. 

Tl:  e  coxmtry  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
If  tlie  Senate  had  had  the  courage  to  fol- 
low up  the  investigation  of  McCabtht.  as 
emlx  Idled  In  the  Hennlngs  report  which  Is 
now  out  of  circulation.  It  might  long  since 
have  reUeved  ItaeU  of  such  undesirable 
com]  lany. 

Nc  t  only  could  the  Senate  do  with  a  few 
mori  MiKx  Monbonbt^,  it  needs  them 
grea  ;ly.  Oklahoma  can  be  proud  of  Its 
representative  who  graduated  Into  politics 
from  the  newspaper  field.  And  so  c^"  the 
rest  >f  the  country. 


Dcjlennnied  Fioiit  Refase  To  Becone 
Refifccs  From  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 
or 

[ION.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 


or  mrHToaif 
IN  T^  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  17. 1953 

Mi.  POTIER.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unaiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  J  ppendix  of  the  Rzcord.  a  news  item 
whic  1  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  Thursday.  July  16,  1953. 

In  these  times  when  we  hear  and  read 
so  m  ich  about  displaced  persons,  fleeing 
refuj  ees.  and  the  effects  of  ruthless  Com- 
mun  St  aggression,  it  is  both  refreshing 
and  nspiring  to  read  of  the  courageous 
Finn  I  who  know  the  Russians  better 
than  any  other  nation. 

Th}ugh  this  heroic  nation  has  been 
Invac  ed  by  the  Russians  several  times  in 
the  past  two  centuries,  her  people  have 
never  deserted  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions but  have  remained  to  grow  and 
prosiier  in  the  independent  spirit  so  typi- 
cal o   the  Finnish  people. 

I  SI  rongly  urge  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress read  this  article  which  in  my  mind 
repre  lents  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  in- 
centi  re  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  re- 


construction  of  Western  Europe   and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DCTSBMZNKD    FINNS    TtEWVS*    TO    BBOOIO 

RxrnoKxs  Fbom  Red* 


(By  Fred  Manor) 

Hkuonkz,  July  16. — ^Moet  European  Jour- 
nalists have  become  used  to  the  sight  and 
plight  of  refugees. 

Listless  or  embittered,  they  pack  up  their 
few  belongings  before  leaving  homes  to 
which  they  never  can  return.  Exhausted, 
but  still  exhilarated,  as  after  a  perUous  ad- 
ventiu«.  they  reach  havena  on  this  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Herded  Into  huge  refiigee  camps,  apatbetle, 
waiting  to  be  fed.  clothed,  and  tended,  their 
only  exertion  often  is  the  daUy  trip  to  n 
consulate.  Here  they  sit  around,  waiting 
with  a  weary  indifference  for  their  turn. 
which  may  come  tomorrow,  or  In  10  yean. 

In  Finland,  however,  one  sees  refugee 
who,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Invad- 
ing Bolshevik  hordes,  have  settled  down  once 
again  a  few  miles  from  the  Russian  border, 
and  doggedly  turn  virgin  forests  into  crop- 
producing  farma. 

mrCBMINSD   PCOPLB 

It  Is  an  xmforgettable  experience  to  see 
this  determined  race  of  men — and  women— > 
who  have  refused  to  acknowledge  defeat, 
who  are  refusing  to  face  acute  dangers,  and 
whose  only  answer  to  all  argument  Is  a  sim- 
ple: "This  is  our  country.  Here  we  stay." 
Theirs  la  not  a  cotirage  of  Ignorance. 
These  families  know  the  Russians  thoroughly 
and  they  know  about  the  perils  of  commu- 
nism. 

Take,  for  Instance.  Bnanuel  Rourali.  a 
farmer  from  the  Karelian  borderland,  which 
the  Finns  had  to  cede  to  Russia. 

Rouvall  knows  his  Russians.  A  gunner  In 
the  reeervee.  he  fired  his  gun  at  them  In 
three  wars — always  defending  his  home 
against  invading  Ruasian  forces — and  he  lost 
a  hand  In  the  business.  When,  In  the  end, 
he  had  to  vacate  the  farm  which  his  family 
had  farmed  for  centuries,  he  did  not  rush  to 
the  nearest  consulate  of  an  overseas  country 
to  get  out  of  the  European  mesa. 

The  same  aa  some  400.000  of  his  compa- 
triots, kicked  out  of  their  homes  by  the  Rua- 
aian  Communists,  Rouvall  decided  that  he 
would  make  a  new  start.  Right  here,  in  hla 
country,  leaa  than  2  hours'  drive  from  the 
Russian  border. 

Rouvall  is,  of  course.  Just  a  typical  example. 
Kntlre  communities  were  transplanted,  vil- 
lage by  vlUage,  from  the  areas  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia, and  resettled  In  a  terrltcM^  that  often 
Is  In  a  perUoua  proximity  to  the  Soviet 
frontier. 

NOT  AN  BAST  TASK 

It  was  not  an  easy  task.  Every  Finn  had 
to  make  large  sacrifices  to  make  possible  the 
building  of  new  homes  for  the  refugees,  who 
amounted  to  one-tenth  of  Finland's  total 
population.  Peasants  siurendered  parts  of 
their  land  to  the  refugees,  and  all  Finns  had 
to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  provide  funds  for  the 
gigantic  resettlement. 

But  the  biggest  sacrifice  had  to  be  made  by 
the  refugees.  They  were  solely  helped  to 
help  themselves.  Given  forest  land  and 
some  loans,  they  were  told  to  carry  on. 

Rouvall  is  today  53,  and  he  has  only  one 
hand,  but  with  this  one  hand,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  son  and  daughter,  he  cleared  2,000 
acres  of  forest.  He  built  his  house  and  his 
cowshed,  he  worked  for  years  from  dawn  tUl 
dusk — and  in  Finland  these  can  be  very  long 
hours.  Indeed — but  now  he  again  Is  a  farmer 
on  his  own  lands.  No  longer  a  refugee,  no 
longer  the  recipient  of  charity.    A  landlord. 

The  first  building  which  Rouvall  erected 
on  the  land  that  was  to  become  his  not  only 
by  law,  but  above  all,  by  his  labor,  was  a 
small  sauna  house.  Sauna  is  a  steam  bath 
peculiar    to   Finland.     And    moat   refugee 
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families  first  bnilt  the  small  sauna  bath  with 
sn  adjoining  room  (normally  used  for  un- 
<lressing  before  entering  the  bath  proper), 
where  they  lived  until  their  house  was 
ready. 

CleanllnesR  and  doggedness  are  the  two 
traits  of  this  race,  whom  the  Rtisslan  giant 
never  can  hope  to  sadMhie. 


I  Doubt  or  I  Believe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  8BNATK  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  17. 1953 

Ui.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "I  Doubt  or  I  Believer' 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  July  16,  1953. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

I  DoxTBT  cm.  I  BXUZVB 

The  agreement  between  Allen  W.  Dullee, 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
Senator  McCabtht  Is  on  Its  face  a  reasonable 
one.  Mr.  Dulles  recognises  the  *^ight  of 
Oongresa"  to  subpena  witnesses  from  the 
executive  departments.  Mr.  McCabtbt  rec- 
ognises the  delicate  and  highly  secret  func- 
tions of  the  intelligence  agency,  and  is  evi- 
dently Impressed  by  Mr.  Dulles'  contention 
that  Its  work  might  be  Impaired  by  ques- 
tioning its  employee — In  the  atmosphere  of 
a  public  hearing — in  regard  to  their  duties 
and  relationships. 

Under  the  fcH-mula  of  the  agreement, 
agenta  of  the  McCarthy  sxibcommlttee  will 
tvu-n  over  to  the  InteUlgence  agency  any  In- 
formation they  may  have  coUected  In  the 
case  of  William  Putnam  Bundy,  an  offldal 
of  CIA.  The  CIA  wlU  reevaluate  this  in- 
formation. Under  standard  CIA  practice,  if 
any  derogatory  information  fumlahed  by 
the  McCarthy  agenta  la  considered  substan- 
tial, Mr.  Bundy  would  be  suspended  until 
final  determination  of  the  case. 

The  reason  tbte  fornmla  has  been  Invoked 
In  the  case  of  the  CIA  is  that  the  agency  Is 
dealing  In  highly  secret  matters.  But  the 
formula  ahould  apply  generally,  not  only  in 
tbe  case  of  CIA  but  in  other  Government 
departments  as  well.  For  there  la  an  Im- 
portant principle  of  orderly  procedure  In- 
volved. aiMl  It  la  time  for  a  reasscrtlon  of  that 
principle. 

The  principle  was  discussed  In  an  excellent 
speech  In  the  Senate  on  Monday  by  Senator 
MoNBONrr.  "More  and  more,"  he  said,  "the 
Senate  and  the  Oongresa  have  infringed  upon 
the  necessary  administration  prerogative 
granted  to  the  Chief  Executive  by  the  Con- 
stitution. More  and  more  we  neglect  our 
own  duties  las  we  eagerbeaver  ourselves  into 
assuming  leglalattve  direction  of  the  execu- 
tive department."  What  Is  needed,  said  the 
Senator,  is  a  return  to  the  philosophy  of  "I 
believe,"  instead  of  the  philosophy  of  "I 
doubt."  For  the  effect  of  the  "I  doubt"  phl- 
loeophy  Is  to  tmdermlne  public  confidence 
in  oar  own  Institutions  of  government  and 
in  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  men 
chosen  to  head  those  Institutions.  The  "I 
doubt"  phUoBophy  has  been  exploited  by 
Mr.  McCabtht  beyond  an  reasonable  limits. 

If  the  McCarthy  subcommittee  and  Its 
agents  are  going  to  Insist  on  conducting  in- 
vestigations of  one  executive  agency  after 
another,  the  Inference  la  that  the  Senators 
who  approve  of  such  tactics  lack  faith  in 


President  Bisenbaw«r.  the  saan  be  has  chosen 
to  administer  aovcrameBt  agencies  and  tbe 
msans  they  possess— eoeb  aa  tbe  FBI  axKl 
other  security  and  Investigative  machinery — 
to  cbeck  on  ttie  loyalty  and  competence  of 
the  employeea. 

Mr.  MONBOMTT  predicted  that  the  Senate 
Itself  is  to  be  faced  with  the  deciaian 
whether  the  MoChrthy  subcctnmlttee  will 
undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  CLA  and 
It  employees.  That  decision  may  have  been 
postponed,  or  avoided  altogether,  by  tbe 
agreement  readbed  between  Mr.  McGastbt 
and  Mr.  Dulles.  But  it  may  have  to  be  made 
In  some  other  McC&rthy  expedition,  and  the 
sooner  It  is  made  tbe  better  it  wUl  be.  Mr. 
McCabtht  Is  not  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
cannot  eecape  responsiblUty  for  tbe  actions 
of  its  variom  committees.  It  must  sssert 
that  responalblllty.  or.  aa  Mr.  Monbonvt 
said,  become  an  accomplice  to  tbe  end  of 
subverting  this  country  to  the  cynical  phi- 
losophy of  "I  doubt."  which  in  the  end  Is  as 
fuUy  capable  of  injury  to  our  Oovemment 
and  ita  institutions  as  tbe  Oommuniats. 


Retoni  to  GrcuIatioB  of  the  Gold  at 
FwIKmx 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  nbw  kampshxbb 
IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THX  UNTTO)  STATES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Bridges  Would  Bring  Gold 
From  Fort  Knox  Into  Use,"  written  by 
John  Harris  and  published  in  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Globe  of  July  10.  1953. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb, 
as  follows: 

Bbibcbs  Would  Bant o  Gold  ntOM  Fosx  Kmox 
Into  Usb 

(By  John  Harris) 

WASHincrroit.  July  9. — For  the  first  time  in 
SO  years  a  serious  movement  was  started 
today  In  Washington  so  that  Americana — 
aa  weU  as  foreigners — can  swap  their  dollar 
bills  for  some  of  tbe  gold  burled  at  Fort 
EInox. 

New  Hampahlre  Senator  Sttlxs  Bamexs, 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Conuntttee  on  Ap- 
proprlatlona,  has  introduced  a  bill  that  will 
carry  out  the  GOP  platform  promise  to  pirt 
America  back  on  the  gold  standard. 

Ever  since  1933.  said  Bbidcbb,  American 
dtlsens  have  not  been  legally  able  to  hold 
gold.  And  he  noted  that  the  only  other 
major  country  In  tbe  world  where  the  posaes- 
slon  of  gold — even  gold  keepsake  coins — is 
Illegal.  Is  Russia. 

BamcES'  purpose,  be  told  the  Senate.  "Is 
to  restore  sound  money  freely  convertible 
Into  gold  coin"  and  "to  curb  Infiation." 

Right  now,  Bbukixs  told  the  writer,  the 
United  States  has  $22,500,600,000  of  gold— 
"and  that  Is  50  percent  more  than  we  had 
when  we  were  last  on  the  gold  standard.  So 
It  would  mean  no  drain  on  our  supply." 

Indeed,  back  in  1932  when  America  left  the 
gold  standard,  we  had  but  $1  in  gold  for 
every  $12  In  currency  In  drcxilatlon.  Tbe 
amount  of  gold  the  United  States  now  holds 
at  F^rt  Knox  amounts  to  $1  in  gold  for  every 
$8  In  currency. 


OMiiV  poansMima  an  eou> 
As  matters  now  stand,  said  Bamaxs.  ooly 
foreigners  are  able  to  caab  in  their  American 


.  dollars  for  gcdd.  Tberc  Is  some  red  tape  In- 
volved, but  foreign  corporations,  foreign  In- 
dividuals, and  foreign  governments  can  ex- 
change their  United  States  currency  legaUy 
f  «r  gold. 

In  other  words,  the  only  place  that  gold 
ean  go  from  Fort  Knox  is  abroad. 

Bamcss  smiled  as  be  reccUed  that  his  own 
mother,  as  a  wedding  gift  trom  her  father,  a 
farmer,  had  56  years  ago  received  five  (S  gold 
coins.  She  kept  them  as  a  memento  until 
1833.  when,  oompiylng  with  tbe  1933  law,  she 
bad  to  give  them  up  to  tbe  Government. 

Banwirw  said  that  tbe  party  platform  more 
than  once  has  recommended  a  return  to  tbe 
gold  standard,  but  hla  blU  represents  tbe 
first  time  the  proposal  has  come  before  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  actionable  legis- 
lation. 

nCFBACnCAL   MOW 

Quite  frankly  BaiDCBa  said  that  prompt 
fulflUment  of  the  platform  pledge  cannot  be 
made  because  revenue  estimatea  were  seri- 
ously overstated.  He  wants  public  hearings 
on  tbe  proposal,  adding:  "It  is  generally  rec- 
ognised that  It  is  Impractical  to  take  this 
step  at  thla  time." 

But,  he  went  on,  "It  la  not  only  practical 
but  our  moral  duty  to  make  a  beginning." 

Ibe  effect  of  his  bill,  said  Banxus.  wiU  be 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Ranfclng  and  Currency  to  initiate  public 
hearings  and  explore  the  poaalbUltlea  of  car- 
rying out  tbe  party's  i^tform  pledge. 

Redemption  of  currency  In  gold,  said 
Bamoxs,  would  "restrain  f\urther  deteriora- 
tion of  the  doUar.  It  would  protect  holders 
of  savings  bonds,  owners  of  savings  deposits 
and  Insurance  poUcles.  and  persons  depend- 
ent upon  pensions  or  fixed  salaries  or  wages 
from  the  effects  of  inflation." 


WOnU)  BKPXAI.  POl 

r  bin  would  repeal  the  power  given 
to  tbe  President  to  revalue  gold  and  restore 
that  power  to  Congress.  It  was  under  that 
power,  said  BamoBs,  that  the  "United  Statee 
dollar  is  now  worth  60  cents  as  oompaivd 
with  tu  18S6-S9  value." 

"The  American  people  now  want  sound 
money,"  said  Bbdcbs. 

"We  can  all  remember  tbe  day  when  %m  a 
month  In  social  security  was  considered  a 
pretty  good  pension. 

"Then  there  are  the  paMle  servants — the 
postmen,  flmnen,  policemen,  school  teach- 
ers— whose  income  goes  up  very  slowly  dur- 
ing times  of  inflation. 

"There  are  some  people,  of  course,  who  have 
the  power  to  keep  abreast  of  the  tide,  such 
as  organized  labor. 

"But  even  tills  group  is  getting  fed  up 
with  Inflation." 

One  provision  in  Bbim»s'  bill,  called  the 
Gold  Redemption  Act  of  1954,  woiUd  re- 
sume something  that  has  not  been  done  for 
two    decades    In   this   country:    Direct    the 

minting    of   gold   coins    in   «l«nr>fnlr>a^4npg   (^ 

110  and  upward. 


Didal  Want  To  Be  Presideiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  Of  REPREEKNTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Iff.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  edit<Hial  col- 
umns  of  the  Decatur  (Ala.  >  Daily.  This 
article  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  Dr.  J.  M. 
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Oallalee.  rettring  presid^it  of  the  Uni- 
Terslty  of  Alabama: 

Dmir'T  Wamt  To  B«  Pmammr 

(By  C.  M.  Stanley,  editor,  ttae  Alabama 
Jovimal) 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  aaM 
In  1948  that  be  didn't  want  to  be  president 
oi  the  University  of  Alabama,  that  Institu- 
tion has  had  5>4  years  of  Its  greatest  advance 
and  achievement. 

Dr.  John  Morln  Oallalee  came  on  the  ex- 
ecutive scene  at  a  time  when  there  was 
need  for  a  combination  of  the  sort  of  genius 
he  is — that  Is,  the  personality  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  an  educational  army,  and  the 
engineering  skill  to  bring  precision  and  order 
'"Ifliidnto  the  vast  growth  and  urgent  needs  of 
the  great  Institution. 

For  Dr.  Oallalee  Is  not  only  a  great  engi- 
neer; be  Is  a  very  genial  and  companionable 
administrator  who  meets  people  well  and 
makes  friends  easily. 

Dr.  Oallalee  formally  retired  as  president 
July  1,  was  succeeded  as  Interim  president 
by  Dr.  Lee  Bldgood,  and  his  permanent  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Oliver  Cromwell  Carmlcbael  will 
take  charge  September  1. 

The  very  fact  that  Dr.  Oallalee  did  not 
want  to  be  a  university  president  in  1948  at- 
tests the  man.  He  had  spent  his  life  teach- 
ing engineering  and  giving  of  his  talent  as 
a  consulttmt  in  Important  engineering  proj- 
ects. Presidency  of  the  university  was  to 
him.  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  his  tialn- 
Ing  and  ambitions. 

Yet,  consider  what  has  happened  during 
his  presidency.  At  the  close  of  1947  the 
gross  assets  of  the  university  were  929,417,- 
000.  As  he  lays  down  his  task  and  returns 
to  private  life,  the  luilverslty's  gross  assets 
are  M4.280,000. 

But  that  Is  only  the  dollar  and  cents  story. 
We  are  to  consider  the  enormous  problem 
presented  to  the  university  In  the  education 
of  returning  soldiers.  The  revenue  poured 
Into  the  university  from  that  source  was  of 
coxirse  a  great  factor  In  growth  and  In  expan- 
sion of  facilities. 

Upon  his  retirement  Dr.  Oallalee  Is  earnest 
In  saying  that  whatever  has  been  accom- 
plished while  he  was  president  is  due  to 
teamwork.  The  legislature  of  Alabama  has 
been  generous,  the  alumni  have  been  keen 
and  resourceful.  The  faculty  has  responded 
to  every  need  with  a  fine  spirit  of  patriotism. 
Students  have  been  helpful  In  a  thousand 
ways  to  bring  new  credit  and  prestige  to  the 
school.  The  university's  board  of  trustees  Is 
composed  of  the  State's  finest  and  best. 

There  are  monuments  to  Oallalee  on  the 
camptjs;  there  are  monuments  to  him  in 
the  colleges  and  schools  and  departments 
which  form  the  university.  If  a  university 
man  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  con- 
spicuous monument  to  the  Oallalee  adminis- 
tration he  would  undoubtedly  point  to  the 
great  Univerrity  of  Alabama's  medical  college 
and  health  center  In  Birmingham. 

The  university's  medical  college  h&a  made 
medical  history  and  the  dental  college  holds 
forth  great  promise.  They  are  located  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  Nation's  mammoth  medi- 
cal centers  where  their  teaching  and  In- 
fluence will  be  felt  for  generations  to  come. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  moral  and 
spiritual  features  of  the  Oallalee  administra- 
tion is  the  growth  of  churches  and  chapels 
to  serve  the  students  of  the  university.  Some 
have  been  built,  others  are  under  way  and 
still  being  planned.  It  is  a  noteworthy  aspect 
of  such  a  great  educational  institution  that 
with  university  encouragement,  such  ardent 
supp<»^  has  been  given  by  many  denomina- 
tions all  over  the  State  in  providing  for  the 
moral  and  religious  needs  of  their  young 
people  while  attending  the  institution. 

Whether  he  wanted  to  be  president  or  not. 
there  is  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
trustees  in  their  choice  of  Dr.  Oallalee  4V^ 
years  ago,  because  his  whole  Ufework  was  a 
school  of  training  for  the  Job. 
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Oallalee  has  been  at  the  imlversity  for 

He  came  In  1912  as  professor  of 

engineering.    Prior  to  that  and 

his  graduation  from  the  University  of 

he  had  worked  as  an  apprentice  at 

^rtsmouth  Navy  Yard,  and  then  served 

engineer  with  the  Du  Pont  Co.  in  Wil- 

,  Del. 

Oallalee  was  bom  In  Portsmouth,  May 

On  Jime  3,  1915.  he  married  Lua 

Caulklns.    Their  children  are  John 

Oallalee,  now  a  member  of  the  Ala- 

Legislatiure    from    Mobile,    and    Lua 

Oallalee. 

have  not  failed  to  note  the  signs  of 

muscles  and  smiling  visage  following 

relief  from  the  hard  duties  of  more  than 

He  doesn't  say  he  is  glad  to  turn  the 

over  to  another,  but  his  Intimates 

that  he  is  now  going  to  live  a  much 

contented,    much    happier,   and   more 

life  than  is  possible  for  a  man  who 

the  university. 

is  to  be  succeeded  on  September  1  by 
01iver  Cromwell  Carmlcbael,  a  native  of 
,  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  and 
the  Nation's  most  famous  educators, 
interim  president.  Dr.  Lee  Bldgood,  dean 
school  of  commerce,  is  to  serve  as  ex- 
Dr.   Oallalee's  formal   termination 
became  effective  on  July  1. 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Bldgood 
3r.  Oallalee  first  became  acquainted  at 
I  rniverslty  of  Virginia  where  Dr.  Bldgood 
young  teacher  and  Dr.  Oallalee  a  stu- 
Dr.  Oallalee  came  to  the  University  of 
in   1912  and  Dr.  Bldgood  came  a 
later.    Both  have  been  there  ever  since, 
of  his  recognized  talents  Dr.  Qalla- 
had  some  short  leaves  of   absence 
his  41   years   at  Tuscaloosa,   one   of 
being  as  director  of  the  State  biillding 
and  some  of  them  as  consultant 
cdnnectlon  with  water  and  fuel  resource 
:onstructlon  projects, 
futm-e  work  will  be  confined  to  acting 
cc^ultant  in  engineering  and  the  Oalla- 
vill  return  to  the  old  home  place  they 
1  tied  so  many  years  in  Tuscaloosa, 
of  Dr.  Oallalee's  last  public  appear- 
as   president   of   the   university    was 
he  attended  the  events  in  Birmingham 
26  in   connection   with   inaugurating 
c^cer  research  building  of  the  Southern 
Institute, 
was  at  the  luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr. 
P.  Kettering  and  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
I  knd    other    distinguished    guests,    and 
the  formal  exercises  where  Mr. 
turned  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt  for 
]iew  institute   building   erected   at   an 

cost  of  »300,000. 
other  man  in  that  dlstingtiished  group 
I  lore  cordially  welcomed  on  every  hand 
iras  Dr.  Oallalee  as  he  greeted  and  spoke 
of  old  friends,  alumni,  and  well- 
generally.     He   spwnt   some   of    his 
that  day  with  Or.  John  J.  Durrett,  dean 
university  medical  college,  showing  a 
over  the  vast  grounds  and  buildings 
now  constitute  one  of  the  great  medi- 

in  the  Nation, 
he  retires  to  private  life  every  Ala- 
can  say  to  Dr.  Oallalee  with  sincerity 
4ppreclation:  "Well  done." 
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G»ttoB  Acreage  in  ArBona 


EXTENSION  OP  REIilARKS 
or 

4I0N.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

OF  ICISSISSIFPI 

IN  |SE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday,  June  29.  1953 

Mr  SMITH  of  Mississippi   Mr.  Speak- 
er, u^der  unanimous  consent.  I  include 


the  following  article  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  for  Friday,  July  8: 

AaizoNA  Osown  Maintaihs  That  Statx  Can- 
not CoNTurox  To  Plant  Cotton  Hxavilt 
Bkcacsx  or  WATxa  Srru axiom — Dutxxs 
WrrH  DxixQATiON  in  Capitai. 

(By  Oerald  L.  Dearlng) 

Arizona  hasn't  enough  water  to  maintain 
300,000  acres  of  cotton,  let  alone  600,000 
acres,  according  to  a  cotton  grower  in  that 
State. 

The  Phoenix  Republic  and  Oazette  last 
week  published  a  story  which  is  Uluminatlng. 
It  said: 

"A  prominent  valley  farmer  stunned  many 
fellow  cotton  growers  with  an  all-out  attack 
on  their  resistance  to  decreased  acreage  for 
next  season. 

"  'Even  if  our  cotton  acreage  Is  reduced 
next  year  from  500,000  to  300,000,  that's  etlU 
too  much  for  the  water  available  in  Arizona.' 
said  Lawrence  Mehren. 

"A  cotton  and  citrus  grower,  Mehren  told 
the  Valley  of  the  Sun  Kiwanis  Club  he  op- 
poses the  policies  of  the  Arizona  cotton- 
planting  delegation  now  In  Washington. 

"  'We  rode  the  cotton  boom  and  had  a 
swell  time,'  Mehren  said.  'Now  let's  get  back 
to  work  and  face  the  sober  realities  of  life 
In  building  our  economy  on  a  souqp,  rather 
than  a  boom  basis.' 

"  'A  grower  who  has  planted  big  cotton 
acreages  at  high  support  prices  has  been 
operating,'  Mehren  said,  'on  the  basis  that  a 
flash  In  the  pan  was  bound  to  become  a  per- 
petual blinding  sun.  He  has  been  living  In 
a  fool's  paradise. 

"  *So  now  we  have  a  delegation  of  farm- 
ers— good  friends  of  mine — back  in  Wash- 
ington trying  to  get  the  allotment  law 
changed  so  that  our  cotton  acreage  will  be 
cut  back  to  600,000,  Instead  of  300.000  acres. 
The  biU  would  transfer  flatly  acreage  and 
dollars  from  the  economy  of  the  Southern 
States  to  Arizona  and  California.' 

"If  the  delegation  in  Washington  believes 
Arizona  has  enough  water  to  support  a  con- 
tinxiing  cotton  economy  of  600,000  acres, 
along  with  the  rest  of  our  agrlciUture,  It 
has  found  a  new  source  of  water  I  know 
nothing  about,'  he  added.  'Even  If  we  reduce 
the  acreage  to  300,000  under  the  present 
allotment  law.  It  still  Is  too  much.  We've 
mined  residual  water  from  underground 
since  the  war  and  wounded  these  basins 
grievously.  Only  time  wlU  tell  how  seri- 
ously.' " 


Where  RespontibUity  Lies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONET 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UMI'l'KD  STATES 
Friday.  July  17.  1953 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Where  Responsibllltsr 
Lies,"  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  15,  1953,  dealing  with  congress 
sional  investigating  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboouw 
as  follows: 

WHxas  RnroMaiBiLirT  Lxm 

The  excesses  of  Senator  McCaxtht  In  his 
Investigations  of  everyone  and  everything 
that  happen  to  strike  his  fancy  are  begin- 
ning to  produce  the  inevitable  reaction. 
With  the  notable  exception  of  Senator  Leh- 
MAH,  few  Senators  in  recent  months  have 
had  the  stomach  dlrvctly  to  criticize  Mr. 


'-^ 


McCaxtbt's  activities  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Now  Senator  Monxonet,  of  Oklahoma,  an- 
other highly  respected  Senate  Democrat,  has 
done  Just  that,  and  done  it  weU. 

One  point  Senator  Monxonxt  made  in  his 
speech  is  particularly  worth  the  attention 
of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  of  the  general 
public.  This  is  the  challenge  he  issued  to 
the  Senate  itself  to  assume  responslbUlty 
for  the  acts  of  its  investigating  committees. 
The  challenge  could  equally  well  apply  to  the 
House.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  in- 
vestigating committees  of  Congress  have  been 
a  law  unto  themselves.  This  was  as  true 
of  the  Dies  committee  at  the  height  of  its 
glory  over  a  decade  ago  as  it  Is  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy committee  today.  More  than  that, 
the  committees  have  to  a  large  degree  been 
the  creatTires  of  their  chairmen.  Never  has 
there  been  a  better  iUiistration  of  this  char- 
acteristic than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  McCaktht, 
the  members  of  whose  committee  often 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  what  he's  up  to. 

The  necessity  of  congressional  Investigat- 
ing committees  is  as  long  established  as  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  The  Investigat- 
ing committee  is  actually  a  subordinate  arm 
of  Congress,  set  up  theoretically  to  aid  in 
the  formulation  of  legislation:  As  it  has 
developed,  however,  particularly  In  recent 
years.  It  has  become  a  virtually  independent 
organism  subject  to  congressional  control 
only  through  the  grant  or  withholding  of 
funds.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  tended 
to  wash  their  hands  of  the  activities  of  their 
investigating  committees  and  to  say,  in  effect, 
"Well,  we  may  not  approve  of  the  methods, 
but.  after  all,  it's  not  our  responsibility; 
it's  the  responsibility  of  the  committee 
chairman." 

But  it  Is  ultimately  the  responsibility  of 
Congress;  and  although  Congress  might  very 
well  like  to  duck  that  responsibility  It  can- 
not escape  it.  The  invasion  of  personal 
rights,  the  irresponsible  attacks  on  Individ- 
uals and  institutions,  the  disregard  of  the 
elements  of  fair  democratic  procedure,  the 
reckless  attempts  to  undermine  the  confi- 
dence and  trust  ot  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
in  each  other,  the  pandering  to  emotional- 
ism and  the  practice  of  demagoguery — when 
these  evils  are  carried  to  the  lengths  to  which 
they  have  been  carried  by  Mr.  McCaktht  and 
his  spiritual  brethren  then  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  Congressional  concern.  Obviously 
the  committees  must  not  be  subject  to  day- 
to-day  interference  with  their  own  free- 
dom of  inquiry.  If  they  were  they  would  be- 
come useless.  But  there  ought  to  be  some 
more  effective  control  than  that  which  now 
exists  and,  above  aU.  there  ought  to  l>e  a 
feeling  of  responslbUlty  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  specific  things  that  can  be  done 
and  yet  have  not  been  done. 

Literally  for  years  attempts  have  vainly 
been  made  in  both  House  of  Congress  to  en- 
act codes  of  fair  procedure  for  investigating 
committees.  The  effort  was  renewed  this 
year;  and  only  a  month  ago  a  special  com- 
mittee in  the  Ho\ise  under  Representative 
Hugh  Scott,  former  Republican  National 
Chairman,  was  set  up  to  study  the  problem. 
Actually,  it  has  been  studied  so  much  that 
It  Is  hard  to  see  why  more  study  is  required. 
Some  individual  groups  have  adopted  their 
own  rules,  but  a  consistent  pattern  is  needed. 
Representative  Javtts  has  proposed  that  the 
House  Rules  Committee  Itself  serve  as  a 
watchdog  over  Investigations.  Representa- 
tives Roosevelt  and  Cellek  have  proposed  a 
consolidation  of  all  congressional  investiga- 
tions of  subversive  activities  into  one  Joint 
committee.  These  proposals  would  at  least 
have  the  merit  of  tending  to  centralize  re- 
sponslbUlty. 

While  we  think  that  a  consistent  set  of 
rules  for  investigating  committees  would  do 
much  to  Improve  matters,  we  have  no  con- 
clusive answer.  But  we  think  Congress  had 
better  realize  that  this  problem  cannot  be 


shrugged  off.  that  It  Is  a  problem  for  all  the 
Congress,  and  that  it  had  better  be  solved  if 
Congress  is  to  preserve  its  own  good  name 
with  the  American  people. 


Marquis  Cliilds  Ditoitset  Cvnl  Defense 
and  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  15.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention  to  a  recent  col- 
umn by  the  able  and  alert  commentator, 
Mr.  Marquis  Childs.  It  contains  signifi. 
cant  facts  which  the  administration 
should  not  continue  to  ignore. 

The  column  follows: 

TIMX   To    End    CD    Drift — Sekse    or   False 

Sxcvsrrr  Has  Been  Ckxateo 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Pyom  the  past  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration Inherited  certain  areas  in  which 
drift  was  a  substitute  for  policy.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  was  in  the  field  of 
continental  defense  and  the  protection  of 
America's  great  productive  centers  now  lying 
open  to  atomic  attack  with  virtually  no  prior 
warning. 

After  6  months  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration gives  no  sign  of  ending  the  drift. 
It  Is  a  convenient  head-ln-the-sand  atti- 
tude that  Ignores  a  peril  to  America's  exist- 
ence which  has  not  existed  since  the  War 
of  1812.  And  there  is  no  real  parallel  with 
that  earlier  time,  since  then  a  great  un- 
developed continent  lay  to  the  west  and  the 
weapons  of  destruction  were  not  total. 

This  may  be,  of  course,  what  mUitary  men 
call  a  calculated  risk.  But  the  American 
people  have  never  been  told  by  anyone  In 
high  authority  how  great  that  risk  Is.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  apply  a  poultice  to  the 
potential  cancer. 

One  form  the  poultice  takes  Is  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration.  Its  air  raid 
signals  and  shelter  signs,  its  buUetlns  and 
pamphlets  encourage  a  comfortable  sense 
that  something  is  being  done,  and  that  there- 
fore if  an  atomic  attack  should  occvir.  it 
would  not  have  the  dire  consequences  the 
alarmists  have  been  predicting. 

Actually,  except  for  the  stockpiling  of  some 
medical  and  other  supplies  which  might  sur- 
vive an  attack,  the  practical  result  of  civUlan 
defense  has  been  negligible.  In  a  few  cities 
there  is  a  civU  defense  organization  with 
some  knowledge  of  shelters  in  subways  and 
basements  where  people  might  take  shelter 
If  they  had  sufficient  warning.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  the  radar-fighter  defense 
system,  they  would  not  get  that  warning. 

Congress  has  steadily  cut  civil  defense 
down  to  midget  size  since  it  was  established 
in  1951.  For  fiscal  1952  the  appropriation 
was  »105  million.  The  foUowing  year  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  a  big  appeal  for  an  effort 
to  start  an  effective  program  with  a  request 
for  $600  mUlion.  Congress  cut  that  to  (43 
million. 

Val  Peterson,  a  former  Oovemor  of  Ne- 
braska, made  head  of  civil  defense  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  Is  asking  for  $125  million 
for  next  year,  a  cut  of  $25  mlUlon  from  the 
Tnmian  request.  Congress  will  grant  a  frac- 
tion of  that  amoimt,  probably  enough  to 
keep  the  present  show  In  the  public  eye  for 
another  year. 

But  this  is  too  Uttle  and  far  too  Ute.  If  it 
Is  to  be  no  more  than  this,  it  might  better  be 


abolished,  since  the  result  is  to  produce  a 
false  belief  that  something  is  being  done. 

Here  In  this  area  of  drift  even  the  outline 
of  what  should  be  done  under  any  realistic 
program  Is  being  lost  sight  of.  The  present 
state  of  the  radar  warning  system  would  give 
civilians  virtually  no  notice  of  an  atomic 
attack.  It  would  provide  the  Defense  Fighter 
Command  with  so  Uttle  margin  that  a  siz- 
able proportion  of  atomic  bombers  would  get 
through. 

The  KeUy  report  provides  the  base  for  a 
continental  defense  system  which  would  al- 
low approximately  a  2-hour  warning.  A  Ut- 
tle progress  Is  being  made  in  this  direction, 
but  it  Is  unconscionably  slow.  With  the 
full  push  of  the  administration  behind  it. 
such  a  system  could  be  built  In  something 
more  than  3  years.  The  cost  would  be  be- 
between  5  and  10  billion  doUara. 

An  honest  and  realistic  civil-defense  pro- 
gram would  have  initiated  long  since  the 
construction  of  deep  dispersal  centers  for 
indispensable  industrial  units  and  installa- 
tions. This  would  supplement  an  adequate 
continental  defense  system.  Such  a  con- 
struction program  should  have  been  moving 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $1  billion  a  year. 

Tou  look  in  vain  for  evidence  that  such  a 
program  is  in  preparation.  Many  will  say 
that  the  economy  cannot  afford  It;  that  to 
undertake  it  would  be  to  undermine  the 
American  system.  .Tet  the  defense  budget 
includes  a  third  giant  aircraft  carrier  costing 
with  its  full  complement  of  escorting  craft, 
anywhere  from  $500  million  to  $1  billion. 

Nor  are  the  signs  of  warning  wanting  from 
men  with  the  highest  qualifications  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  new  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  Oen.  Nathan  F. 
Twining,  made  a  speech  the  other  day  in 
which  he  put  some  facts  on  the  line.  The 
Air  Force  is  losing  highly  skilled  men  with  a 
reenllstment  rate  among  veterans  in  some 
classifications  as  low  as  15  percent. 

These  are  the  men  whose  training  Is  abso« 
lutely  vital  to  man  and  service  the  complex 
weapons  of  defense,  the  radar  gunslghts  on 
the  F-ee  Sabre  Jets.  They  are  going  Into  in- 
dustry where  they  get  higher  pay  and  can 
find  better  living  conditions.  As  Oeneral 
Twining  said,  it  is  no  use  having  first-class 
fighting  planes  If  there  are  not  enough 
trained  men  to  keep  them  in  the  air. 

These  are  shocking  and  shameful  facts 
that  touch  directly  the  security  of  this 
America  of  ours.  They  are  directly  related, 
too,  to  the  administration's  cut  of  $5  billion 
in  the  Air  Force  appropriation. 


Dr.  George  Wa$liinfton  Canrer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MCW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  a  very  fine 
editorial  enUtled  "A  Great  American," 
from  today's  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  editorial  eulogizes  Dr.  George 
Washington  Carver,  who  was  a  great 
American  and  a  great  scientist.  But,  as 
the  editorial  points  out.  Dr.  Carver  will 
be  remembered  not  so  much  for  his  great 
scientific  eminence,  outstanding  as  that 
was,  but  rather  for  the  quality  of  his 
spirit.  By  common  consent.  I  believe  it 
will  be  agreed  that  no  man  for  many 
years  has  done  more  to  prookote  a  better 
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«ndentanding  between  racial  groopa. 
Americans  of  every  race  and  creed  can 
take  great  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
achievements  and  in  the  spirit  of  this 
great  man. 

Tberc'  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooas. 
as  follows: 

HoH omfo  ft  Obsat  AwniCAW 

It  Is  nuing  thaX  there  should  IM  a  na- 
tional menMVlal  to  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver.  He  rose  from  slavery  to  become  a 
famous  scientist.  The  list  of  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  is  almost 
endless.  He  helped  to  transform  the  South's 
agricultural  methods  and  bring  a  better  bal- 
anced eoonomy.  His  whole  life  was  a  crusade 
for  conservation  and  against  the  waste  of 
natural  resources.  He  preached  crop  rota- 
tion and  balanced  diet.  As  a  chemist,  his 
creative  research  uncovered  hundreds  of  new 
uses  for  the  peanut,  sweet  potato,  soy  bean, 
and  cotton.  His  many  discoveries  in  the 
course  of  forty-odd  years  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute led  to  the  establishment  of  giant 
new  industries,  and  yet  he  could  also  find 
tims  to  Issue  farmers'  bulletins  on  "The 
Pickling  and  Curing  erf  Meat  in  Hot  Weather" 
and  "How  To  Grow  the  Tomato  and  115  Ways 
To  Prepare  It  for  the  Table."  He  was.  in 
short,  a  many-sided  genius.  But  there  was 
also  In  him  a  de^  humility;  he  saw  the  hand 
of  God  in  everything  that  he  did. 

Dr.  Carver,  however,  will  be  remembered 
in  the  gallery  of  great  Americans  not  so  much 
for  scientific  eminence  but  rather  for  the 
quality  of  the  man's  spirit.  He  was.  as  every 
one  knows,  i\  ICegro.  But  he  triumphed  over 
all  obstacles,  including  that  of  racial  dis« 
crimination.  Perhaps  there  Is  no  one  in  this 
century  whose  example  has  done  nu>re  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  between  the 
races.  Such  greatness  j>artakes  of  the  eter- 
naL  Or.  Carver  did  more  than  And  hidden 
merits  in  the  peanut  and  the  sweet  potato; 
he  helped  to  enlarge  the  American  spirit. 

It  Is  good  to  read  that  the  Carver  birth- 
place in  southern  Missouri,  near  Joplln.  has 
been  dedicated  as  a  national  monument. 
Some  300  acres  of  the  old  Diamond  Grove 
Plantation,  where  the  orphaned  slave  boy 
was  once  kidnaped  by  border  gtierrlllas  and 
ransomed  for  a  race  horse,  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  Government  as 
a  lasting  memorial  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Park  service.  This  is  a  fine  tribute 
to  a  great  citizen.  As  sightseers  pause  to 
wander  through  the  pleasant  walnut  groves, 
the  same  that  George  Washington  Carver 
enjoyed  in  childhood,  let  them  reflect  that 
this  country  Is  built  on  the  principle  of  eqiial 
rights  for  aU. 


Retifnation  of  Dr.  Lather  Evans  as 
Ubrariaa  of  Coafress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  days  ago  a  distinguished 
former  Texan.  Dr.  Luther  Evans,  for  a 
number  of  years  Librarian  of  Congress, 
submitted  to  the  President  his  resigna- 
tion from  that  position  in  order  to  as- 
sume the  post  of  Director-General  of  the 
United  Natitms  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultursd  Organization. 

In  view  of  Dr.  Evans*  notable  serviee 
as  Librarian  of  Congress,  I  ask  imani- 
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mo  18  consent  that  Uie  text  of  his  letter 
of  resignation  and  the  Prerident's  re- 
ply be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RS(!ORD. 

ijhere  being  no  olUflctlon.  the  corre- 
spcadence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
MteiRsooRS,  as  follows: 

PuoB.  July  1.  1953. 
Far  the  President  from  Luther  Evans. 

DcAX  MX.  PaxaioKHT:  I  hereby  resign  my 
poeltloD  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  effective 
at  tie  end  of  the  working  day,  July  5.  1953. 
I  he  pe  that  you  wlU  be  willing  to  release  me 
froE  I  this  position  as  of  that  date. 

lo  not  take  this  step  lightly:  nor  because 
of  I  my  lack  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
trul  ti  and  the  service  of  democracy  through 


yovu 
over 


Dr. 


Ice 

vital 
now 

I 


inter  lat: 


kndw 


sable 
I 

bring 
and 
I 


comi4>g 

time 

best 


aid  to  the  Congress,  the  Government,  and 
the  people  which  the  Library  of  Congress 
so  nobly  and  so  suceessftQly  sponsors  and 
sup:  *ort8.  I  do  It  only  because  an  impera- 
tive can  has  been  pressed  upon  me  by  the 
Exetutive  Board  and  the  General  Oonfer- 
enc<  of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scie  itiflc,  and  Culttiral  Organization  to  be- 
coms  the  Director-General  of  that  organl- 
zatii  >n.  This  call  has  been  supported  In  the 
Oensral  Conference  by  the  United  States 
dele  ;atlon,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Stat  e  Department.  I  hope  I  have  not  been 
guU  y  of  an  error  in  presiuning  that  this 
Imp  led  your  own  benevolent  attitude  toward 
•ucli  a  possible  step. 

U  lited  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cullural  Organization  has  great  potential- 
itiei  for  good,  and  I  hope  to  devote  all  my 
eneigles  for  the  next  6  years  to  their  reali- 
zation. I  believe  there  are  many  points  of 
haniony  between  the  goals  of  United  Na- 
tion) Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cult\iral 
Orginlzatlon  and  the  objectives  of  the 
Unii  ed  States  foreign  policy,  and  that  the 
polE  ts  of  difference  are  seldom  of  much  im- 
port uice.  I  shall  expect,  therefore,  to  work 
in  c  ose  and  understanding  cooperation  with 
representatives  on  nimierous  projects 
the  whole  range  of  United  Nations  Ed- 
ucational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion s  activities.  I  also  hope  that  I  may  have 
spportiuiity  from  time  to  time  over  the 
year  I  of  making  a  brief  oral  report  to  you 
persmally.  I  expect  to  be  in  Washington 
on  September  18,  and  hope  that  It  may  be 
conv  enient  for  you  to  permit  me  to  pay  my 
resp  cts  at  that  time. 

With  warmest  regards  and  with  heartfelt 
prayiTs  for  your  safety,  your  health,  and 
your  happiness  in  carrying  the  enormous 
burd  ina  which  have  been  placed  upon  your 
shoii  iders,  I  am.  respectfully  your*. 


JVLT  11.  1953. 

flpTHKB  BVAKS. 

Tnited  Nations  Bdtusitional,  Scientific. 
and  CtUtural  Organization,  Porta, 
France. 


Di  ui    D«.    EvAin:  I    have    received    your 
resigfiatlon  as  Librarian  of  Congress. 

acceptance  of  It  Is  made,  as  you  must 
expe^,  with  mixed  feelings.     The  only  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  your  devoted  serv- 
>  the  Library  Is  the  knowledge  of  the 
importance  of  the  post  that  you  have 
>een  asked  to  fill. 

l^now  that  as  Director-General  of  the 
Unlt<d  Nations  Education.  Scientific,  and 
CultT  ral  Organization  you  assume  a  heavy 
respefisiblllty  In  broadening  and  deepening 
ional  imderstanding — the  indispen- 
factor  in  just  and  enduring  peace, 
also  that  to  this  responsibility  you 
rare  gifts  of  Judgment,  scholarship, 
l^leallsm. 

you  wUl  arrange  to  see  me  aa  your 

trip  to  Washington,  and  in  the  mean- 

[  want  you  to  know  you  have  my  sincere 

'  (Tishes  for  the  great  work  ahead  of  you, 

£Unoerely. 

DWIORT  D.  ZteDTHowxa. 


5tockiMa  Waal  N*  Part  of  a  CoairalM 
Market 


hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  ksmsah 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  17, 1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
this  month  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
in  one  of  its  editions  carried  an  impor- 
tant article  of  much  interest  to  the  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  engaged  in  the 
hvestock  business.  It  is  entitled  "Stock. 
men  Want  No  Part  of  a  Controlled  Mar- 
ket." The  article  was  written  by  Ed- 
mund Christopherson.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows: 

STOCKMXif  Wairr  No  Pact  or  a  CoimoLLSB 
MABxrr 

(By  Edmiuid  Christopherson) 

It  Is  heartening  that  in  the  face  of  stiU- 
oontlnulng  drops  in  the  price  of  their  on* 
cash  crop,  the  beef  growers  not  only  failed 
to  shriek  for  the  Government  to  bail  them 
out  but  have  openly  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  stake  their  futures  oo  the  operatioa 
of  a  free  market. 

The  current  price  slump,  the  cattlemen's 
first  setback  in  12  years  of  prosperity,  be- 
gan about  18  months  ago.  Spurred  by  the 
oontlnued  high  beef  prices,  ranchers  in- 
creased their  herds  and  the  cattle  popu- 
lation reached  an  all-time  higli. 

This  increasing  supply  started  an  orderly 
easing  of  the  price  beef  critters  brought  in 
sales  rings  and  stockyards.  It  was  a  sort 
of  easy,  expected  deflation  tuitil  drought 
hit  fairly  hard  in  a  lot  of  the  grass-feeding 
areas  last  sximmer.  Ranchers,  left  short  of 
feed  they'd  normally  have  used  to  carry 
their  stock  through  the  winter,  had  to  sell. 

How  much  are  the  cattlemen  hurting? 
The  other  day,  in  Montana's  cattle-raising 
Big  Hole  Basin,  Ralph  and  Clayton  Huntley 
sold  their  year's  production  of  coming  2- 
jrear-old  steers,  weighing  a  sleek  900  pounds, 
for  20  >4  cents  a  povuid.  A  year  before, 
identical  beef  from  this  same  cow  outfit 
brouglft  them  81  cents  a  pound,  or  about 
$95  more  per  animal.  From  mid-February 
to  mid-March,  1953,  alone,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  a  drop  of  slightly 
more  than  12  percent  in  the  average  prices 
of  beef  cattle. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  and  Intense 
discussion  of  them  among  the  stockgrowers 
affected,  not  one  of  the  more  than  a  hundred 
range  cattlemen's  organizations  favors  a 
Federal  bailout.  Never,  even  in  the  grim 
thirties,  when  prime  steers  sold  for  4  cents 
a  pound  and  the  Government  bought, 
slaughtered,  and  buried  range  cows,  pajrlng 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  povuid  for  nninfi^if 
delivered  to  the  slaughter  point,  Uave  stock- 
men sought  Government  supports.  They 
reason  that  along  with  Federal  supports 
they  would  lose  control  of  their  industry. 
Even  thoi>gh  the  shakedown  seems  rough 
now,  stockmen  are  standing  firm  behind 
their  statement  that  "we  oppose  imposition 
of  specific  agricultural  cash  subsidies — in- 
cluding price  supports — wherever  they  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affect  the  cattle  indus- 
try." 

TUe  only  Government  interest  they  have 
sought  is  help  in  developing  wider  markets, 
such  as  encouragement  of  the  vise  of  beef  lu 
the  achool-lunch  program.  They  have  also 
Inaugurated  a  positive  program  for  selling 


more  beef  to  constunera  on  Its  merits  as  an 
essential  food. 

This  program  Is  succeeding,  which  Is  for- 
tunate, for,  even  with  prices  on  the  drop, 
there  has  been  little  retrenchment  in  the 
cattle  industry.  Stockmen  are  geared  to 
high-level  production  as  a  fundamental  part 
of  th^eir  faith  In  expanding  markets  in  a 
growing  free  market. 


Social  Security  Should  Be  Improved 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17.  1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  a  re- 
vision is  necessary  in  our  social-security 
program  to  extend  and  improve  benefits 
it  provides  to  our  citizens. 

Since  1935,  when  the  social-security 
program  was  established,  the  people  of 
our  Nation  have  endorsed  the  principle 
of  planned  security,  and  the  social-secu- 
rity program  has  already  been  expanded 
to  cover  a  large  percentage  of  our  popu- 
lation. And  at  the  same  time  private 
industry  has  developed  employee  plans 
which  have  augmented  the  social-secu- 
rity program  in  establishing  pensions, 
sick  benefits,  and  other  welfare  provi- 
sions. 

However,  with  the  development  of  the 
security  programs  have  come  problems 
which  should  be  considered  seriously 
in  the  present  studies  of  proposals  for 
revision  of  social  security. 

Harold  C.  McClellan,  president  of  the 
Old  Colony  Paint  k  Chemical  Co..  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  recently  discussed  some 
of  these  problems  in  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "What  Price  Security?"  and  I 
want  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  since  it  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  changes  in  the  social- 
security  program  which  will  improve  re- 
lations between  management  and  labor 
and  will  offer  to  the  employee  some 
choice  in  the  tsrpe  and  amount  of  secu- 
rity which  he  will  receive  for  the  contri- 
butions which  are  made  for  such  secu- 
rity both  by  the  employee  and  by  man- 
agement. 

The  article  follows: 

What  Pkick  Sxctrmrrr? 
(By  H.  C.  McClellan) 

Anyone  who  is  even  moderately  familiar 
with  what  goes  on  In  industry  knows  that 
tremendous  progress  has  been  made  In  recent 
years  In  establishing  practices  in  personnel 
administration  which  tend  to  encourage  im- 
proved understanding  and  better  human  re- 
lations.    Unfortunately,  however,  during  the 
very   period   when   the   general   pattern    of 
employer-employee  relations  was  being  im- 
proved through  the  development  of  better 
f      policies  by  management,  the  whole  area  of 
I      employee     benefit     programs     has     become 
A       greatly  complicated  and  confused. 

This  has   been   because  of  developments 
I'      over  which  the  employer  has  had  little  or  no 
control. 

Today,  because  of  these  developments  and 
because  of  some  new  and  dangerous  infiu- 
ences,  employers  must  look  for  new  yard- 
sticks to  measure  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  perhaps  take  steps  to  recapttu^e 


some  of  the  values  they  formerly  enjoyed  as 
a  return  on  their  Investment  in  employee 
benefit  programs. 

Beginning  with  the  establishment  of 
social  secxirity  In  1936,  there  has  gradually 
developed  in  the  minds  of  employees  gen- 
erally the  concept  i:hat  benefit  programs  are 
not  truly  a  part  of  their  pay.  All  too  fre- 
quently the  earner's  wage  is  thought  of 
solely  in  terms  of  take-home  pay.  The 
employer  often  gets  little  credit  for  deduc- 
tions made  from  employees'  checks  and  used 
to  purchase  some  measure  of  employee  secu- 
rity. This  holds  true  even  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  employer  matches  wholly, 
or  in  part,  the  amount  deducted  for  the 
purpose  of  underwriting  the  employee  i»o- 
tectloQ  cost. 

The  employer  gets  even  less  credit  for 
benefits  provided  over  and  above  the  wages 
established  on  the  dollar  basts,  even  though 
these  benefits  actually  constitute  a  part  of 
payroll  expense  Just  as  truly  as  do  the  wages 
paid  by  check.  This  is  almost  a  paradox  in 
that  while  the  absence  of  such  employee 
benefits  often  becomes  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  harmonious  relationships,  benefits  re- 
ceived are  seldom  accepted  as  being  equal 
In  value  to  their  true  cost  in  terms  of  pay- 
roll dollars. 

This  statement  may  be  challenged  by  some, 
but  evidence  is  strong  indeed  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  It  is  true.  Certainly  wherever  It 
Is  true,  it  presents  a  serious  problem  to  the 
employer  and  deserves  careful  study  and 
attention. 

What  has  brought  about  this  somewhat 
doubtful  estimate  of  benefit  programs  by  the 
employees  and  who  Is  to  blame?  Is  It  be- 
cause too  much  is  paid  for  the  values  re- 
ceived? Is  it  because  programs  are  care- 
lessly selected,  or  Is  It  simply  that  workers 
prefer  dollars  to  any  form  of  group  protec- 
tion provided  throtigh  their  employer?  Ac- 
tually there  are  a  number  of  reasons,  each 
partly  accountable  for  this  attitude,  and 
most  of  us  are  in  part  responsible. 

As  we  examine  the  several  factors  of  the 
problem  in  the  search  for  a  solution,  or  at 
least  for  Improvement,  we  should  draw  one 
conclusion.  The  mere  fact  that  full  value  Is 
not  presently  attached  to  benefit  programs 
by  the  recipient  does  not  detract  from  the 
Importance  of  pensions,  sick  benefits,  and 
other  welfare  provisions.  On  the  contrary, 
these  protections  are  more  important  today 
than  they  have  ever  been  In  the  past,  and 
they  promise  to  be  even  more  essential  to 
our  economy  in  the  future. 

In  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  substantial 
changes  in  the  whole  American  industrial 
system.  Our  Nation  has  become  Increas- 
ingly urbanized  and  industrialized.  Our 
population  has  been  moving  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities,  as  the  need  for  farm  labor  has 
been  reduced  by  the  Invention  of  farming 
machinery.  In  and  around  the  cities,  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  industrial 
mechanization  and  the  advent  of  the  pro- 
duction line.  Fewer  and  fewer  American 
families  live  off  the  land,  producing  their 
own  basic  requlremants,  while  more  and 
more  of  our  citizens  have  become  members 
of  huge  Industrial  families,  dependent  upon 
broad  industrial  stability  for  their  own 
economic  welfare. 

In  spite  of  this,  some  hold  the  view  that 
our  current  preoccupation  with  security  is 
merely  a  phenomenon  of  our  time  and  that 
it  will  pass  with  a  new  generation.  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  this  is  true.  Se- 
curity has  aways  been  a  matter  of  primary 
concern  to  the  worker  and  his  family. 

Our  increasing  Industrialization  has  re- 
sulted In  great  numbers  of  employees  work- 
ing either  for  Individual  firms  or  within  con- 
centrated Industries  in  which  a  prolonged 
shutdown  for  any  reason  would  bring  stark 
tragedy  to  many  homes.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  individual  family,  and  In 
many  Instances  even  large  local  communi- 
ties, would  find  it  impossible  to  rely  wholly 


upon  their  own  resources.  Some  measure  of 
protection  beyond  Individual  responsibility 
seems  not  only  warranted,  but  Inevitable. 

This  fact  has  been  broadly  recognlaed  and 
we  have  seen,  with  Jvistificatlon,  an  ever- 
increasing  emphasis  on  security  programs  for 
protecting  the  ill,  the  unemployed,  the  in- 
capacitated, and  the  aged.  These  programs 
have  been  Instituted  by  private  companies, 
by  local  and  State  governments,  and  by  the 
National  Government. 

Unfortunately,  regardless  of  whether  we 
are  looking  into  private  benefit  plans  or 
into  those  created  by  Government,  we 
quickly  find  that  we  have  not  always  used 
good  Judgment  in  the  methods  we  have 
adopted.  This  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  employee's  reluc- 
tance to  accept  benefit  plans  at  face  value, 
even  though  all  concerned  agree  that  some 
measure  of  protection  is  desirable. 

If  my  conclusions  thxis  far  make  sense, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  are  Justified  in  taking 
a  fresh  look  at  the  whole  problem  of  em- 
ployee security  in  an  effort  to  make  some 
corrections  in  the  course  we  have  been  trav- 
eling. This  may  enable  us  to  prevent  re- 
peating some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
and  thus  avoid  serious  penalties  to  our 
whole  economy  which  othervirise  are  sure  to 
come. 

We  might  begin  by  considering  the  ob- 
jectives which  employers  traditionally  have 
had  in  mind  in  setting  up  benefit  programs. 
I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  many  employers 
have  in  the  past  Initiated  benefit  programs 
because  they  felt  a  genuine  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the  employee. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  employer  expected  to  get  something  In 
return  for  his  Investment  in  these  programs, 
something  perhaps  equal  in  value  to  the 
cost. 

It  was  anticipated  that,  as  a  result  of 
such  special  rewards,  the  employer  would 
find  It  possible  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
his  work  force.  He  believed  that  the  sense 
of  security  stemming  from  pensions,  group 
Insurance,  and  the  like,  would  attract  a 
more  stable  type  oi  employee,  and  he  ex- 
pected Improved  relations  which  would  stim- 
ulate cooperation,  encourage  loyalty,  reduce 
turnover  and  absenteeism.  In  other  words. 
It  was  expected  that  an  appropriate,  well- 
planned  Investment  In  sound  employee  bene- 
fits would  pay  off  in  efficiency. 

But  the  way  has  never  been  easy  for  the 
employer  In  this  phase  of  human  relations. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  he  has  been  con- 
fronted with  difficulties  In  establishing  fair 
and  equitable  benefit  plans.  Labor  unions 
have  opposed  them  on  the  groimds  that  they 
were  paternalistic  and  tended  to  tie  the  em- 
ployee to  the  employer,  thus  weakening  the 
union's  hold  on  Its  membership.  The  unions 
have  also  contended  that  benefit  plans  are 
merely  a  method  of  avoiding  real-wage  in- 
creases. Prior  to  the  requirement  by  law 
that  employee  benefits  are  subject  to  collec- 
tive bargaining,  union  opposition  was  vigor- 
ous indeed. 

There  have  been  many  difficulties  other 
than  \inlon  (q)posltlon,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  pensions;  and  progress  has  been  slow 
and  tedious.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
accomplishments  by  private  Industry  have 
been  substantial  and  cannot  be  discounted. 
Elmployee  benefit  plans,  privately  operated, 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  worker's  lot 
and  to  develop  healthy  industrial  commu- 
nities and  families. 

But,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  develop- 
ments of  recent  years  have  complicated  and 
confused  employee  benefit  planning  for  all 
industry.  We  have  gone  through  a  period  <rf 
wartime  emergencies,  political  upheaval,  and 
rapid  social  reform  during  which  our  Na- 
tional Oovermnent  has  had  unusual  powers 
over  all  of  us.  During  thu  period,  natlocua 
laws  have  been  adopted  which  have  brought 
about  sweeping   cbaac«a   Ux  our   amployM 
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■eciuity  planning.  wUli  tbe  purpoM  at  pro- 
tecting us  all  from  the  cradle  to  tbe  grave. 
This  effort  has  been  aocompanled  by  a  rapid 
Increase  in  the  membership  and  powers  of 
unlona,  a  development  which  has  fui^her 
stimulated  the  search  for  employee  sectirity. 
Under  all  this  pressure,  we  have  expanded 
our  employee  benefit  programs,  both  private 
and  Oovernment  operated,  with  such  speed 
that  It  has  been  Imjxwslble  always  to  act 
with  wisdom. 

A  recent  survey  made  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dramatically  portrays 
the  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
wages  paid  in  the  form  of  special  benefits  to 
the  workers  of  this  Nation.  In  1947,  benefits 
amoiinted  to  14.8  percent  of  payroll.  In  1040 
the  figure  had  Increased  to  16.8  percent,  and 
In  1951  the  figiire  had  become  18.7  percent. 
Since  that  date  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
even  more  subetantiaL 

Many  of  the  benefit  programs  of  recent 
years  have  been  hastily  adopted  without  ade- 
quate actuarial  studies.  This  is  true  of  both 
Oovernment  and  private  plans.  For  exam- 
ple, durii^  the  time  when  the  Government 
w-i  exercising  controls  over  wages,  consid- 
erably less  latitude  was  permitted  In  wage 
increases  than  was  allowed  In  health,  wel- 
fare, and  pension  plans.  As  a  result,  the 
unions  sought  and  obtained  great  numbers 
-  of  new  benefit  programs  through  negotia- 
tion with  employers,  other  forms  of  wage 
Increases  not  being  approvable.  (Between 
February  and  December  1952,  the  Wage  Sta- 
bUicatlon  Division  approved  approximately 
35,000  new  health  and  welfare  plans.) 

Furthermore,  some  of  these  benefit  pro- 
grams, hastily  developed  iinder  pressure,  are 
poorly  administered,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  will  one  day  meet  with  results  unsatis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  In  all  too  many 
cases,  benefit  programs,  both  Government 
and  private,  have  been  thrust  upon  em- 
ployees without  their  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  select  the  type  most  desirable 
or  adaptable  to  their  needs. 

Obvlovisly,  it  is  not  practical  to  write  a  spe- 
cial plan  for  each  individual  employee.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  scarcely  blame  the 
employee  for  discounting  benefits  received 
as  a  part  of  his  wages  if  he  would  prefer 
cash  with  which  to  buy  his  own  plan,  or 
even  If  he  would  prefer  to  keep  the  cash 
and  buy  no  plan  at  all.  Many  of  our  welfare 
plans  and  programs,  both  private  and  Gov- 
emment,  refiect  uncertainties  for  the  future. 

nmOAlCKNTAL  QTTKSnONS 

In  spite  Of  all  this  confusion  which  has 
come  ui>on  tis,  there  can  be  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  indtistrlal  community  has,  and 
must  continue  to  have,  an  ever-broadening 
concept  of  social  responsibility.  But  as  we 
consider  this  responsibility,  before  even  giv- 
ing thought  to  such  perplexing  problems  as 
compulsory  retirement,  taxation  of  fringe 
benefits,  employee  contributions,  and  IndTis- 
try-wide  pension  plans,  there  are  numerous 
more  basic  and  fundamental  questions  to  be 
answered. 

What  of  the  changing  life  expectancy? 
What  of  Inflation  and  its  effect  on  establish- 
ing plans  and  pensions?  Should  all  benefit 
plans  be  private?  Should  they  all  be  op- 
erated by  the  Oovernment?  What  are  the 
effects  of  mandatory  collective  bargaining  on 
benefit  Issues?  In  ovn*  current  concern  for 
over-all  welfare  planning,  do  we  risk  destruc- 
tion of  individual  Incentive,  resourcefulness. 
and  jMxxtuctlvlty?  These  and  other  ques- 
tions must  be  given  serious  attention  In  the 
Immediate  futiuv  if  we  are  to  chart  a  sound 
course  in  planning  ovu  ever-Increasing  se- 
curity program. 

Moct  of  us  have  changed  our  tMwVing  sub- 
stantially as  to  the  best  ways  of  tnoorpcM-at- 
Ing  employee  benefits  into  oar  employee 
relationships.  We  may  need  to  change  our 
ideas  even  more.  For  example.  I  sincerely 
beUeve  it  to  be  a  basic  fallacy  to  oontend 
that  we  should  thrust  upon  emptoyeea.  bene- 
fits charged  to  payroll  expense,  which  are  not 


fnU  r  aooeptable  by  them  in  termM  at  coat. 
Sur  ly  then,  in  the  interest  of  good  «n- 
plojee  relations,  efllclent  production,  and 
soul  Id  benefit  programs  results,  we  must  find 
way  I  to  develop  greater  appreciation  for  them 
by  the  beneficiary  if  his  earned  money  is  to 
be  i  sed  to  buy  them. 

Tils  would  seem  to  suggest,  among  other 
thli  gs,  that  there  be  considerably  more  flex- 
IbiUty  in  the  types  of  benefits  made  avail- 
able to  employees  under  individual  com- 
pan  r  planning.  If.  through  cot^ieratlon 
wit)  Insurance  companies,  even  a  limited 
nunber  of  variables  could  be  offered  under 
an  tstabllshed  cost  per  employee  pattern. 
Boms  choice  coiild  be  offered  the  employee. 
Thli  might  well  stlmvilate  their  Interest  and 
lncr^ase  their  understanding.  It  also  would 
sees  I  logical  to  encourage  educational  pro- 
graris  within  companies  beyond  those  now 
give  1  as  a  means  of  developing  true  evalu- 
atlo  1  of  benefits  delivered. 

I  relieve  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  unount  of  protection  which  can  be  pur- 
chat  ed  as  a  charge  against  production  is  lim- 
ited If.  as  individual  firms,  we  are  either 
Inte  itlonally  or  inadvertently  over -generous 
In  tl  le  development  of  benefit  programs  with 
the  result  that  our  cost  ultimately  gets  out 
of  hand,  our  customers  will  soon  thereafter 
mak  e  a  vital  decision  for  vis. 

Si  nllarly.  if  we  exceed  what  we  can  afford 
in  providing  employee  security  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  we  wUl  some  day  be  forced  to  re- 
duc<  those  protections  to  what  we  can  pay 
for  T  rhether  or  not  it  meets  all  human  desires. 
It  la  my  contention  that  we  have,  in  many 
Inst  knees,  already  committed  ourselves  to 
mor !  than  can  be  met  as  an  obligation  In  the 
f  utx]  re. 
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in  this  article  I  posed  a  number 
q  lestlons.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
f(  llow  sound  principles  in  seeking  to  pro- 
the  citizenship  of  this  country  through 
various  types  of  welfare  benefit  plan- 
,  we  must,  at  least,  find  partial  answers 
those    Important    questions.     Efforts    to 
obtain  sorely  needed  information  are  being 
madf  by  many  associations  and  institutions, 
business  management  is  conscious 
ni«tl.  and  will  welcome  helpful  co- 
on from  any  qtiallfied  source. 
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Federal  Aid  to  Cattlenwa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H|9N.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  T^E  SENATE  OF  IBE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  17.  1953 

Mt  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  our  present  preoccupation  with 
the  drought  situation  In  our  South- 
west »m  States,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
FtEcciRD  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  entitled  "Walking  Into  the 
Trai." 

Tliere 


being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
>rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 


was 

as  fdllows 


Wauumo  larro  mm  TKap 
the  credit  of  the  Southwest's  sartlj 
cattlemen  It  must  be  said  moct  of 
have  seemed  aware  of  the  pitfalls  of 
supports. 

of  the  meetings  called  to  consider 

Aibject  have  yielded  divided  counseU. 

Jiere  has  been  no  concerted  pressure 

the  cattlemen  for  Federal  aid  in  this 


it  is  a  measure  of  the  deeperate  plight 

I   Industry   that   soma   cattlenien   now 

timing  to  price  supports  over  their  ob- 


vious mieiglvinga  aad  knowledge  of  the  prolH 

able  long-term  consequences. 

Bridence  of  the  pressures  tliat  are  build- 
ing up  Is  the  movement  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle to  organise  stockmen  of  five  South- 
western States  in  behalf  of  a  price-support 
program  for  cattle. 

The  leaders  of  this  movement  contend  that 
the  ofllcers  and  directors  of  the  major  pro- 
ducers' associations  still  in  opposition  to 
supports  no  longer  speak  lot  the  rank-and- 
file  members. 

They  say  it  is  becoming  impossible  for 
producers,  without  outside  Inconie  to  stay 
in  the  skidding  cattle  business  when  all  their 
cost  factors  are  kept  artificially  high  by  price 
supports,  subsidies,  tariffs,  wage-hour  laws, 
and  commissions. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  conten- 
tion that  price  supports  applied  to  one  seg- 
ment of  the  farm  economy  should  apply  In 
fairness  to  all  segments.  But  there  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  two  wrongs  would  make  a  right 
In  this  case.  Even  in  calling  for  supports  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  say  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  idea  in  principle. 

What  the  cattlemen  wovUd  be  Inviting  if 
prices  were  supported  is  what  is  happening 
right  now  to  the  producers  of  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  and  other  basic  crops. 

The  Inevitable  consequence  of  supporting 
prices  without  regard  for  the  condition  of  the 
market  Is  overproduction  and  accumtilating 
surpluses  which  miist  be  drawn  off  at  in- 
creasing cost  to  the  taxpayers.  And  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  mounting  surpluses 
is  production  controls  which  put  farming  on 
a  poUtical  rather  than  an  economic  basis. 

Rigid  systems  of  support  lead  Inescapably 
to  rigid  systems  for  the  restriction  of  output. 
And  the  producer's  prosperity  Is  not  deter- 
mined by  price  alone.  It  is  price  multipUed 
by  quantity  of  output  that  determines  what 
the.  producer  will  ha^  to  show  for  his  effort. 

His  opportunity  for  maintaining  a  high 
Income  depends  in  the  long  run  on  his  abU- 
Ity  to  produce  for  consumption  and  not  on 
his  political  power  to  dump  surpluses  on  the 
taxpayers. 


Seaway  and  Power 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNMSTXVAiriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  17.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Seaway  and  Power,"  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  July  11, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 


SXAWAT    AlfD    Pol 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  St.  Lawrence-Niagara  Falls 
development  proposals  now  before  Congress. 
In  some  way  the  public  has  come  to  look 
on  these  two  propositions  as  part  of  one 
grand  scheme,  whereas  they  are  separate 
and  distinct.  They  are  250  miles  apart. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  oth^r. 
The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proposal  is  a  plan 
to  dig  a  ditch  deep  and  wide  enough  so  big 
ocean-going  ships  can  tse  it  and  steam  right 
into  Oreat  Lakes  ports.  The  Niagara  Falls 
business  is  a  plan  to  manufacture  more 
electric  energy  from  the  power  of  the  falls. 
The  former  is  favored  by  Midwest  and  Iron 
manufacturing  Interests  who  think  they 
would  gain  by  it  commercially.  If  they 
did,  obviously  it  woiUd  be  at  the  expense  of 
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the  eastern  seaboard,  wMch  is  now  getting 
that  business.  In  short  the  promoters  of 
this  scheme  are  asking  the  Government  to 
spend  money  to  favor  one  section  of  the 
country  at  the  expenee  of  another  section. 
This  doesnt  strike  us  as  being  "cricket," 
•specially  since  we  live  in  the  section  which 
would  be  discriminated  against.  Agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  transportation  in  the 
East  would  suffer.  The  other  proposition, 
electric  power  from  Niagara  Falls,  Is  sim- 
ply a  plan  to  put  the  Government  into  com- 
petition with  private  industry.  Five  big 
electric  oompanlee  aay  tliey  can  and  want  to 
develop  tifis  power.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  do  ao  at  their  own  risk  and  expense. 
Instead  of  that  we  are  asked  to  give  the  job 
to  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers. This  Idea,  of  course,  la  fostered  by 
those  wlio  favor  Oovernment  ownership  and 
operation  instead  of  private  ownership  and 
free  enterprise.  With  the  above  in  mind, 
we  believe  the  Government  should  "lay  off" 
both  propositions.  There  Is  no  Justification 
In  spending  public  fiwds  to  give  business 
and  agriculture  in  one  part  of  the  country 
an  advantage  over  business  and  agriculture 
in  another  part.  And  there  is  no  reason 
other  tbten  socialistic  yearnings  to  put  the 
Oovernment  Into  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing electric  energy  and  keeping  private 
industry  out  of  it. 


Haft  We  Sold  Oat  Swikk  Korea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REraBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  a  challenging  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  M.  Carl  Andrews,  of  the 
Roanoke  World-News,  of  Roanoke.  Va. 
It  is  a  timely  editorial  written  on  the  day 
that  we  were  observing  our  own  Inde- 
pendence Day.  The  editorial  In  ques- 
tion follows: 

On  Independence  Dat  We  Pbepare  To  Ssu. 
Thi  F— rooM  or  Sootb  Kokea 


Independence  Day  10S3  Is  an  appropriate 
time  for  Americans  to  do  a  bit  of  thinking. 

Seldom,  even  in  wartime,  has  there  been 
such  a  need  for  self-analysis  and  examina- 
tion of  objectives  as  we  face  today. 

We  have  arrived  by  slow  and  painful  proc- 
ess at  a  moral  crossroads  which  displays  a 
directional  marker  In  far  larger  letters  than 
the  one  the  United  States  refused  to  read  in 
1919  when  it  rejected  the  League  of  Nations. 

To  correct  that  error  we  fought  World  War 
n  and  then  helped  found  the  United  Nations 
on  June  26.  1945. 

A   WAX    rOR    JUSTICE 

Five  years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  by  order 
of  President  Tnmian  the  United  States  led 
the  way  in  the  first  organized  effort  by  free 
nations  to  enforce  world  order  and  Justice. 

The  announced  intent,  endorsed  by  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
was  to  repel  Communist  Invaders  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea,  a  creation  of  our 
diplomacy,  and  to  punish  aggression. 

Aggression  first  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still on  the  perimeter  of  Pusan  and  then 
pushed  back.  By  resolution  of  th»  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  largely  at  our 
own  insistence,  our  troops  crossed  the  myth- 
ical 38th  parallel  in  October  1950. 

The  purpose  was  clearly  stated:  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  Korea  and  estab- 
lish a  competent  government  for  all  its  peo- 
ple. 


The  war  was  vlrtuaUy  at  an  end  In  No- 
vember 1960,  with  the  Red  North  Korean 
Army  crushed,  when  Canunimixt  China 
launched  a  full-scale  invasion  and  forced  tlie 
U.  N.  Army  back  to  a  ctaicnat*  which  lias 
lasted  2>4  years. 

Largely  because  of  the  inq^^ynor  of  Great 
Britain,  which  provided  token  assistance 
whUe  oontlnuln«  to  trade  with  the  enemy, 
the  United  States  first  foUowcd  the  cowardly 
course  of  not  pursuing  the  new  enemy  to 
his  bases.  Then,  at  British  insistence,  our 
President  removed  General  MacArthur  who 
wanted  to  win  the  war  in  American  faahion. 

Two  successors  were  restrained  Cram 
fighting  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Instead  we  began  endless  truce  negotia- 
tions 25  months  ago,  permitting  the  enemy 
to  build  up  his  strength. 

Our  Oovernment  has  accepted  with  dis- 
gusting calm  the  boastful  admission  of  Rus- 
sia, a  member  of  the  U.  N.,  that  it  has  fiu'- 
nisbed  the  arms  and  ammimltion  for  that 
enemy. 

We  changed  administrations  last  Novem- 
ber and  one  of  the  motivating  factors  was 
acceptance  by  the  voters  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
assxirance  that  be  would  try  to  end  the  war 
honorably. 

Terms  of  a  dishonorable  armistice  were 
virtually  complete  and  ready  for  signatxire 
last  month  when  President  Syngman  Bhee  of 
the  Korean  Republic  rebelled.  He  did  not 
wish  to  see  his  country  sold  out. 

AOCEPTAircc  or  wmrwAT 

The  truce  provides  in  all  aave  plain  words 
that  we  accept  Ignominious  defeat  and  that 
the  U.  N.  abandon  its  objective.  It  leaves 
Red  China  in  eontnd  ct  the  northern  half 
of  Korea. 

It  provides  only  for  political  discussions 
to  attempt  a  uniting  of  the  luihappy  land, 
something  obviously  doomed  to  failure. 

The  long,  drawn-out  discussions  over  re- 
turn of  anti-Communist  prisoners  always 
was  a  subterfuge  by  the  Reds.  Earlier  In  the 
war  they  had  freed  or  impressed  into  service 
far  more  men. 

President  Rliee  called  the  bluff  when  he 
finaUy  freed  some  27,000  anti-Reds. 

He  is  standing  adamantly  for  unity  of  his 
country  and  removal  of  the  Chinese.  If  we 
pull  out  on  him,  he  wants  to  continue  alone. 
There  is  no  doubt  tluU  his  people  sup- 
port him. 

But  in  the  face  of  his  continued  rejeetloa. 
of  terms  submitted  by  President  Elsenhower's 
personal  emissary,  we  see  our  commander. 
Gen.  Mark  Clark,  assuring  the  Beds  we  wiU 
use  force  against  anu  friends  to  see  that  the 
armistloe  is  obeyed. 

This  unquestionably  la  one  of  the  meet 
disgraceful  stands  ever  taken  hy  the  United 
States. 

SSLIiOTrr    SITPPORTID 

We  must  admit  with  a  sense  of  genuine 
shame  that  with  a  surprising  unanimity  our 
contemporaries  of  the  press  have  supported 
this  astounding  sellout.  With  the  same 
willingness  to  abandon  principle  they  have 
lashed  Mr.  Rhee  with  thousands  of  bitter 
words.  He  Is  ctiaraeterlaed  as  an  ingrate,  a 
disturber  of  an  honorable  peace,  and  a  doeen 
other  things. 

If  he  is.  then  so  were  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry.  George  Wash- 
ington, and  a  host  of  American  patriots  1T7 
years  ago.  Since  when  did  patriotism  and 
love  of  freedom  become  to  Americans  a 
thing  to  be  scorned  In  other  peoples? 
Shame,  shame,  gentlemen. 

Suppose  France  Iiad  decided  to  sell  ue 
down  tbe  river  to  the  British  in  1781  rather 
than  helping  us  win  at  Yorktown.  Suppose 
it  had  worked  out  a  scheme  to  leave  the 
Colonies  divided,  half  free  and  hall  subject 
people.  Would  owr  forefathers  have  taken 
that  lying  down?    Of  course,  they  wouldn't. 

What  if  we  had  decided  in  1898  to  abandon 
Cuba  or  leave  it  half  slave  to  Spanish 
tyranny?  Would  Cuba  have  loved  us  for 
that? 


Sr  WILL   BAIINT   us 


We  moved  into  Korea  to  repel  aggression 
and  establtah  freedom.  It  will  be  a  sad  da:s 
tat  the  Asierican  conscience  If  we  go  through 
with  this  tiling.  It  win  arise  to  haxuit  us 
forever. 

llie  blood  of  I3S,000  Americans  is  min- 
gled with  Korean  soil  and  22,000  of  them 
gave  their  lives  there. 

If  we  do  not  intend  to  win  the  war  or 
attain  an  honorable  peace  it  would  have 
been  far  better  for  them  and  for  us  had 
we  never  accepted  the  gage  of  battle  from 
our  mortal  enemy. 

We  had  best  forget  tbe  brave  talk  about 
backing  up  the  people  of  Europe  who  at  last 
are  mustCTlng  the  courage  and  the  wlU  to 
resist  the  Red  monster.  The  truce  our  coun- 
try seems  wUIing  to  swallow  will  make  the 
rest  of  the  world  laugh  in  our  face. 

KICK  A  PATRIOT? 

President  Rhee  is  an  oid  man  of  78.  He 
has  witnessed  nearly  one-third  of  the  300- 
yeax  struggle  for  Korean  Independence.  This 
day,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  own  Declara- 
tion, the  doughty  patriot's  soul  still  bums 
fiercely  for  freedom.  He  still  Ix-eathes  de- 
fiance of  his  enemy  and  ours  while  we  pre- 
pare to  sell  him  out. 

StuOl  we  kick  him  in  the  face  for  dream- 
ing, speaking,  and  fighting  for  the  thing 
our  forefathers  died  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain? 

If  we  do  It  will  be  our  everlasting  shame. 
Freedom  will  weep  and  tbe  United  Nations 
WiU  be  dead. 

The  liope  of  world  peace  in  our  time  or 
any  other  will  vanish. 


Awarding  of  GovcrnncBt  G»airacU 

EXTENSION  OF  RF3tfARK8 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  vmCINIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSn'ATIVES 

Friday.  July  17,  1953 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  received  a  communication  from 
G.  M.  Ruoff.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Porcelain  Products,  Inc., 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  The  Paricersburg 
firm  was  the  domestic  low  bidder,  being 
second  to  the  Japanese  insulator  manu- 
facturer, Nippon  Gaisha  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  of 
Nagoya.  Japan — on  BonnevlUe  Power 
Administration  invitation  No.  7018  for 
$400,000  worth  of  transmission  suspen- 
sion Insulators.  Mr.  Ruoff  pointed  out 
in  his  communlcatl(m  that  his  is  a  small 
defense  plant  located  in  a  surplus  area, 
that  its  business  has  declined  20  percent, 
and  he  asked  my  assistance  in  having  the 
contract  awarded  to  his  firm. 

In  response  to  a  protest  which  I  made 
to  the  D^artment  of  the  Interior  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  stated  that  the  De- 
partmoit,  in  interpreting  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act,  is  following  the  pretty  well  es- 
tablished rule  among  Government  agen- 
cies to  interpret  the  phrase  in  the  act, 
the  cost  to  be  unreasonable,  by  adding 
25  percent  to  the  foreign  bid.  The  letter 
went  on  to  state  that — 

The  whole  problem  at  tbe  methods  tised 
In  evaluating  the  requirements  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  is  being  carefxilly  studied  at 
tlM  present  time  and  may  be  subject  to 
modification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "problem"  in  this  in- 
stance affects  an  industry  located  in  my 
State,  and  the  contract  in  question  would 
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mean  approximately  $100,000  in  wages 
to  employees  of  that  Industry.  How- 
ever, the  principle  involved  is  much 
greater,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  a  pol- 
icy which  is  of  interest  to  American 
small  industries  and  American  workmen 
eversrwhere.  If  we  are  going  to  peimlt 
the  continuation  of  the  present  interpre- 
tation of  the  Buy  American  Act,  Ameri- 
can Jobs.  American  security,  and  the 
American  econcHny  are  going  to  be  very 
adversely  affected. 

I  realize  that  we  must  make  every  ef- 
fort toward  increasing  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  We  must  give  other 
nations  every  opportunity,  within  rea- 
son, to  export  their  products  to  us  in  or- 
der that  they  might  earn  the  where- 
withal to  buy  American  goods  in  return. 
However,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be 
fully  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  our  own 
people,  and  we  must  not  follow  a  trade 
policy  which  favors  foreign  nations  to 
the  extent  that  our  own  citizens  are  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  work  and  earn 
the  everyday  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  25  percent 
rule  referred  to  in  the  departmental  let- 
ter is  merely  a  rule  of  thimib  interpre- 
tation, and  not  basic  law ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  immediately 
changed  to  protect  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. If.  as  is  indicated,  the  methods 
used  in  evaluating  requirements  under 
the  Buy  American  Act  are  subject  to 
modification.  I  maintain  that  such  modi- 
fication and  revision  should  be  effected 
now  rather  than  at  some  future  time. 
Certainly,  if  our  trade  policies  are  wrong, 
then  committing  another  wrong  will  not 
make  them  right.  A  trade  policy  which 
is  clearly  prejudicial  to  American  indus- 
try and  American  workers  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  on  indennitely  but 
should  be  corrected  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment in  order  that  the  contract  which  is 
here  discussed  may  be  awarded  to  the 
West  Virginia  firm. 


What  Has  Happened  to  Landlords?— 
Lucille  E.  Malone  Testifies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NXW  JEXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATXVBS 
Friday,  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
Is  a  woman  whose  problems  should  con- 
cern the  Congress  because  it  is  a  human 
one: 

JnsKT  Crrr,  N.  J.,  July  16, 1953. 
The  Honorable  AuitzD  D.  Sizminski, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAs  Sa:  Recently  we  made  application 
for  an  apartment  In  a  Oovemment  housing 
project  here  In  Jersey  City.  We  were  noti- 
fied shortly  thereafter  that  we  were  not  eligi- 
ble for  an  apartment,  since  our  income  was 
too  high. 

We  would  like  to  state  our  case  to  you. 
We  have  2  children,  ages  19  months  and 
6  months,  and  we  are  now  living  in  3 
rooms.  My  hiisband's  salary,  after  taxes,  etc.. 
amoimts  to  approximately  $65  per  week.  If 
there  are  any  apartments  to  be  had,  the  rant 


Is  i  »  high  or  the  landlords  want  only  adults. 
We  realise  there  are  many  more  people  in 
the  sanM  position,  but  what  is  going  to  be 
done?  The  so-called  middle-income  group 
doe  n't  seem  to  have  a  chance,  especiaUy  if 
theie  art  chUdren  in  the  family.  It  stands 
to  I  Bason  we  cant  pay  the  high  rents  of  the 
prliate  owners. 

Ve  would  be  content  to  stay  where  we 
nov  Uve  If  it  were  Just  my  hwband  ( who,  by 
the  way.  Is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II)  and 
myi  elf.  Is  it  so  unreasonable  to  want  a  little 
moie  room  so  our  children  can  be  com- 
fort able? 

¥  e  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  many 
moi  e  in^xjrtant  things  to  take  up  your  time. 
Peri  laps  others  have  written  you  about  this 
mat  ter,  too;  but  if  not.  we  feel  it  should  be 
broi  ight  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
our  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lncnxx  E.  MAix>irB 
(Mrs.  Martin  A.  Malone). 


Wh^  tlie  Reds  Take  Over  Labor  Unioiu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wraroNsnf 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESE2rrATIVSS 

Monday,  July  13. 19S3 

Itr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  observed  something  of 
recent  history  of  the  leadership  of 
Distributive,  Processing  and  Office 
Wotkers  Union  and  their  tactics  in  New 
Yoik. 

C  f  this  leadership  I  know  a  little  some- 
thii  ig  from  a  congressional  investigation 

^  rhich  I  participated  in  the  year  IMS. 
Thur  activities  at  that  time  appear  to 
be  i  1  the  process  of  repetition  now.  Mr. 
Philip  Murray  threw  them  out  of  the 
CIC  in  1948.  They  tried  to  get  an 
A.  :  r  of  L.  charter  in  1948  and  nearly 
got  lit  I  think  the  congressional  hear- 
ing^ at  that  time  had  something  to  do 
witl  1  the  withholding  of  the  charter. 

U  if ortunately,  it  now  appears  they 
hav;  gotten  back  into  the  CIO. 

N3W,  I  know  that  the  CIO  wants  no 
par  of  any  Communist  leadership  in  any 
of  i  s  unions.  It  had  a  long  and  painful 
experience  with  Commie  activities  in 
some  of  Its  imions,  and  in  1949  the  CIO 
couiageously  and  patriotically  expelled 
several  Communist  dominated  Intema- 
tion  Ells. 

I  feel  confident  that  when  the  CIO 
leacfership  has  all  the  facts  before  it,  it 
willjtake  the  proper  action  insofar  as 
the  bPO  union  is  concerned  and  if  the 
pre«nt  leadership,  is  as  it  appears  to  be, 
it  Vijll  act  accordingly. 

T  le  Communists  have  a  particular 
afflr  ty  for  labor  unions  and  by  all  sorts 
of  d^eits  and  subterfuges  seek  to  worm 
way  into  key  positions  into  a  trade 


thei 
unico. 


If 


the  Communists  have  got  complete 
cont  rol  of  the  labor  unions  of  a  country 
we  can  expect  new  reports  like  the  one 

came  over  the  wires  yesterday,  as 


that 


folio  KTS: 

BcLLor — The  Russian  Army  has  broken  a 
sltdo  rn  strike  at  the  Carl  2teiss  optical  plant 
In  Jsna  by  threatening  to  shoot  with- 
out 1  rial  100  of  its  1,000  workers,  It  was  re- 
ported today. 


Workers  imder  Communist  direction 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  sev- 
eral editorials  regarding  the  DPO.  as 
follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  Jxily  10,  1B63J 
Ma.  RcuTHza's  PaoaxxM 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  to 
be  commended  for  putting  Its  figurative  foot 
down  on  union  hooliganism.  In  dismissing 
a  charge  of  unfair  labor  practice  against 
Heam's  Department  Store,  brought  by  the 
Distributive,  Processing  and  OfBce  Workers' 
Union.  Charles  T.  Douds,  NLRB  regional  di- 
rector, wrote  that  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  his  determination  was  "the  illegal  con- 
duct of  the  union  in  ordering  the  sltdown 
strike  of  May  13  with  the  consequent  seizing 
of  the  property  of  Heam's." 

In  making  this  determination.  Mr.  Douds 
was  not  commenting  on  the  merits  of  the  8- 
week-old  strike,  nor  are  we  here  dealing  with 
this  qiiestion. 

The  DPO  union  recently  convinced  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  that  it 
no  longer  supports  the  Communist  Party  Une 
and  thus  won  readmisslon  to  the  CIO.  Since 
then,  however,  its  organizing  tactics  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  they  were  earlier,  when  the 
union  was  managed  by  adherents  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  line. 

What  also  adds  to  our  stuplclons  concern- 
ing the  bona  fides  of  the  union's  alleged 
break  with  communism  Is  the  refusal  by  one 
of  its  officers  to  say  before  a  Government 
committee  that  he  was  telling  the  truth 
when  he  signed  the  non-Communist  affidavit 
required  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  should 
think  that  CIO  President  Reuther  would  wish 
to  reexamine  the  basis  on  which  the  DPO 
was  readmitted  to  the  CIO. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News  of  July  S, 

1968) 

Clam  Act  bt  Six  dOns 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee put  on  a  hearing  here  Monday  in  the 
United  States  Courthouse  on  Foley  Square. 

Six  leaders  of  a  CIO  union  with  a  shady 
past  clammed  up  behind  the  fifth  amend- 
ment when  asked  the  $64  question.  That 
question,  of  coxirse,  is:  "Are  you  now  or  have 
you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party?" 

The  men  were  Arth\u-  Osman,  Jack  Paley, 
Peter  Stein,  David  Livingston.  Carl  Andren. 
and  William  Mlchaelson.  All  are  top -echelon 
officers  of  the  Distributive,  Processing  ft 
Office  Workers  Union,  which  was  received 
back  provisionally  Into  the  CIO  a  couple  of 
months  ago  as  having  purged  itself  of  years- 
long  Communist  domination. 

This  is  the  union  which  has  been  striking 
Hearn's  14th  Street  department  store  since 
May  15,  in  an  effort  to  dictate  how  many 
people  that  concern  shall  employ.  The 
DPOWU  in  time  past  has  been  able  to  drive 
out  of  business  certain  smaller  companies 
which  refused  to  submit  to  similar  union 
orders  and  decrees. 

As  Senator  Jos  McCArnrr  remarked  the 
other  day,  when  a  person  refuses  to  answer 
the  964  question,  the  logical  presumption  Is 
that  he  or  she  is  or  has  been  a  Red. 

Suggestion  to  President  Walter  P.  Reuther 
of  the  CIO:  How  about  reexamining  the 
DPOWU  for  Communist  domination,  and 
throwing  it  out  again,  in  line  with  CIO 
policy,  if  It  is  found  that  Reds  actually  do 
run  this  union? 

[From  the  New  York  Jotimal -American  of 
Jtme  6,  1953] 

FOTTXTSKNTH    STBCBT    AMASCHT 

Since  May  14  a  so-called  labor  organiza- 
tion, some  of  the  leaders  of  which  have 
identifiable     pro-Communist     records,     haa 
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been  engaging  In  rowdyism,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  legal  strike  activities.  In  and 
around  certain  local  department  stores. 

The  organization  is  the  Distributive,  Proc- 
essing and  Office  Workers  Union,  District  6S. 

The  trouble  began  at  Hearn's,  whoee  14th 
Street  store  was  Invaded  In  a  mob-like  man- 
ner. Cash  registers  and  telephone  switch- 
boards were  seized,  and  btisiness  disrupted. 

A  court  injimction  was  issued.  The  dis- 
orderly actions  were  halted  untU  the  in- 
junction had  been  vacated.  Then  mass 
picketing  was  started,  and  this  has  since 
been  extended  to  2  stores  In  the  Fifth 
Avenue  area — Franklin  Simon  and  Oppen- 
heim  Collins. 

Faculties  exist  to  deal  with  any  legiti- 
mate industrial  dispute.  But  there  appears 
to  be  no  legitimacy  in  the  current  occur- 
rences. 

The  Congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  now  investigating 
Communist  influences  In  organized  labor. 
Mew  York  City  evidently  has  a  case  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

(From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 

Sun   of  July  8.    19531 

Quna  WAT  To  Sbow  It 

The  Distributive.  Processing  and  Office 
Workers  Union,  now  in  the  8th  week  of 
a  strike  against  Heam's  department  store, 
claims  to  be  free  of  Communist  domination. 

CIO  brass  have  ruled  that  the  group  broke 
with  the  Communist  Party.  As  a  result,  the 
DPO  U  bfu:k  Inside  the  national  labor  org- 
anization. 

Yet  6  top  officials  of  the  local  unkm  re- 
fused to  tell  a  congressional  conuntttce 
Monday  whether  they  are  or  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  C<.^mmunist  Party. 

One  union  hoes  refused  to  answer  when 
asked  whether  he  was  telling  the  truth  when 
he  signed  a  Taft-Hartley  ncm-Communlst 
affidavit  required  by  law. 

Another  admitted  that  $1,000  in  contri- 
butions from  union  members  had  been 
turned  over  to  aid  the  defense  of  Harry 
Bridges,  pro-Red.  west  coast  longshoremen's 
leader. 

Such  testimony  Is  a  mighty  poor  way  to 
convince  anytxxly  that  this  group's  alleged 
break  with  the  Reds  is  a  real  one. 

Meanwhile,  another  union  has  applied  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  an 
election  in  which  it  hopes  to  win  the  right 
to  bargain  for  the  store's  employees.  This 
request  is  under  Investigation  by  the  Labor 
Board. 

It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  all  parties  that  the 
NLRB  act  with  dispatch  and  let  the  vote  be 
taken  quickly  so  that  the  matter  may  be 
settled  by  the  workers  themselves. 

Considering  the  performance  of  the  DPO 
before  the  conunittee.  the  CIO  should  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  admission  of  this 
group  to  permanent  membership. 

CIO  did  a  fine  Job  in  riding  Itself  of  Com- 
munists a  few  years  ago.  It  should  make 
siu-e  it  stays  cle&xx  and  not  get  sucked  In 
by  sugary  promises  that  may  hide  the  party 
line. 

SPKAKIMG   or    "OOICMISS" 

It  Is  Indeed  good  news  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld  the  dis- 
barment of  Harry  Sacher  from  Federal  prac- 
tice in  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

Sacher  is  the  person  who  represented  some 
of  the  11  top  "Commies"  in  the  historical  trial 
before  Judge  Harold  Medina.  His  flagrant 
contempt  of  coxirt  was  carried  far  beyond  his 
duty  as  defense  attorney  and  finally  netted 
him  a  well-deserved  JaU  sentence. 

Now  that  Sacher  has  been  ruled  out  of  the 
Federal  courts,  the  bar  associations  that  have 
done  such  a  fine  Job  in  pressing  action 
against  him  should  push  their  announced 
attempt  to  disbar  hlu  from  {n-actldng  In 
State  courts. 


DaMe,  BaHeriu,  Dam* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  July  IS.  1953 

Mr.  8IEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take 
the  heat  off  the  Voice  of  America  long 
enough  to  allow  the  State  Department 
to  get  back  to  being  a  diplomatic,  wheel- 
greasing  arm  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  have  to  wake  up  every  moniing  to 
explain  to  the  people  that  the  long- 
stemmed  roses  seen  leaving  its  studios 
were  part  of  the  show  I  Intend  to  vote 
for  its  temporary  disengagement. 

The  question  might  be  asked  of  all 
those  over  40,  Was  Goebbels  Secretary 
of  State  Under  Hitler?  The  world  built 
up  a  hatred  of  the  gimp.  He  blared  vrith 
an  arrogance,  wicked  and  unslacked. 
Through  him  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  grew 
to  be  termed  despicable  and  "an  assault 
on  civilization."  The  same  with  H  Duce. 
How  Geyda  ^at  in  our  faces.  Beria? 
Security  chief?  Did  we  learn  much  of 
the  supposedly  safe  Ufe  of  the  Russians, 
except  in  slave-labor  camps? 

Goebbels.  Geyda.  Beria.  all  disengaged. 
So  were  Lord  Haw-Haw,  Tokyo  Rose, 
and  Lily  Marlene. 

And  now.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  f(xc 
your  information.  The  Voice  of  America. 

Dance,  ballerina,  dance. 


Is  WashiBftoB  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  ITKW  TOEK 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Friday.  July  17,  1053, 
edtion  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Is  Washxmoton  Ambica? 

The  right  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to  state- 
hood has  long  since  been  demonstrated,  and 
the  continued  failure  of  Congress  to  grant 
them  that  right  does  little  credit  to  Con- 
gress. But  there  is  another  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, much  closer  home,  to  whcnn  Congress 
has  thus  far  refused  even  the  elementary 
principle  of  self-government,  which  the 
Hawaiian  and  the  Alaskans  have  had  for 
years. 

This  is  a  group  of  800,000  people  living  In 
one  of  the  largest  and  uKist  beautiful  cities 
In  the  United  States.  It  is  named  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  and  It  happens  to  be  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  the  inhabitants  of  which — 
unlike  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  county, 
city,  town.  vUlage,  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States — do  not  Iiave  the  right  to 
vote,  even  for  dogcatcher. 

The  Republican  Party  says  (In  the  1052 
platform)  that  It  favors  "^If -government 
•  •  •  for  the  residents  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital" and  President  Btoenhower  urged  (in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message)  that  "serious 
attention"  be  given  to  providing  people  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  "an  effective  voice 


In  local  self-government.**  A  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  last  nK»th  removed  any 
doubt  about  the  oonstltutlonallty  of  home 
rule  for  the  District.  The  arguments  that 
are  left  against  home  rule  are  not  very  ele- 
vating, resting  as  they  do  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  the  fear  that  the  large  Negro 
population  in  Washington  might  wield 
too  much  poUtlcal  power.  Furthermore. 
Congress  has  long  since  passed  the 
stage — if  there  ever  was  a  stage — when  it 
couki  adequately  serve  as  the  town  council 
of  this  great  city,  for  which  it  Is  estimated 
some  500  pieces  of  legislation  are  required 
annually. 

The  Senate  has  twice  passed  home-rule 
bUU  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  but  the 
measxires  have  come  to  grief  in  the  House. 
New  life  to  the  home-rule  movement  was 
given  last  week,  when  the  Senate  District 
Committee  unanimously  approved  the  Case- 
Kef  auver  biU  (&  800).  which  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  no  less  than  32  Senators,  equal- 
ly divided  between  parties.  The  Republican 
leadership  would  put  a  feather  in  its  cap  by 
allowing  the  Senate  to  take  action  on  this 
measure  before  adjournment  and  by  making 
serious  phms  to  blast  It  out  of  committee  In 
the  House. 


h  the  Battle  of  the  Mkd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavB 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
include  a  recent  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times: 

IW   TH«   BaITLB   or   TH«   MiND 

It  has  often  been  said  that  one  cannot 
stop  Ideas  with  bullets  and  that  the  cam- 
paign against  communism  in  Asia  must  be 
a  battle  for  men's  minds  as  well  as  for 
their  bodies.  Thus  far  the  Commxmists 
have  done  a  more  effective  Job  in  this  field. 
With  a  combination  of  book  bximing  and 
suppression  on  the  one  hand  and  massive 
production  and  distribution  of  Communist 
texts  on  the  other,  they  have  blanketed 
China,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Far 
Bast  as  well,  vrith  Marxist  publications.  No 
effective  counterweight  has  been  brought 
Into  play. 

Now  the  Aid  Refugee  Chinese  Inttilectuals 
organization,  in  one  of  its  most  imaginative 
moves,  has  stepped  Into  this  picture.  Dr. 
Karl  T.  Compton,  of  MIT,  will  head  up  a 
drive  called  the  Free  Chinese  Literature  Cam- 
paign, whose  pxirpose  is  to  get  into  print  a 
conidderable  voliune  of  material  to  offset  the 
Communist  output.  It  wiU  \x  written  In 
Chinese,  by  Chinese,  or  will  be  Chinese 
translation. 

One  big  advantage  that  the  free  world  has 
tn  the  present  struggle  U  the  fact  that 
among  the  refugees  from  the  Commtmist 
conquest  of  C^ina  there  are  many  gifted  and 
articulate  scholars.  Some  of  them  have 
escaped  to  Formosa.  Many  are  still  in  Hong 
Kong.  Aid  Refugee  Chinese  Intellectuals  was 
able  last  fall  to  set  up  a  smaU  Fne  Chinese 
Literary  Institute  In  Hcmg  Kong  to  make  use 
of  some  of  this  talent.  This  was  a  pilot 
operation  and  it  proved  that  the  competence 
existed  «"*<  that  an  audience  could  be 
reached.  Hw  only  hmltatkm  was  that  of 
money. 

Now  it  Is  ptopossd  to  go  to  the  pubUc 
and  to  phUaattaropIc  foundations  to  obtain 
about  $6004)00  fUr  a  %-yar  program  of  witt- 
ing and  publication.     In  proportUm  to  the 
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good  that  can  be  done,  this  amount  is  cer- 
tainly modest.  Dr.  Compton  has  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that  3,000  copies  of  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, translated  Into  Chinese,  could  be  pub- 
lished for  9750.  Pamphlets  can  be  produced 
for  10  cents  apiece,  which  means  that  $600 
will  supply  5.030  pamphlets. 

All  over  Asia  the  Communists  are  flooding 
the  bookstalls  with  below-cost  publications. 
Our  own  propaganda  output  Is  minlscule  In 
comparison.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  get 
low  cost  volume  production  In  the  right  lan- 
guage at  the  right  place.  The  Chinese  writers 
and  translators  will  get  much-needed  assist- 
ance and  we  will  get  a  chance  to  regain  lost 
ground  in  the  battle  for  the  Asian  mind. 
Contritmtlons  to  this  campaign  can  be  sent 
to  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  at  1790  Broadway. 
New  York  City. 


Address  Delirered  by  Hon.  Herbai  H.  Lck- 
maB,  of  New  York,  at  the  New  York 
State  Democratic  Committee  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  tfww  Touc 
IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Jtdy  17. 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  remarks 
which  I  made  at  the  New  York  State 
Oemocratic  Committee  dinner  in  honor 
of  its  retiring  chairman  Paul  Pltz- 
patrick  on  April  29,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  among  my  fellow 
Democrats  of  New  York  State,  to  greet  and 
pay  tribute  to  my  old  friend.  Paiil  Pits- 
patrlck.  who  has  so  arduously  and  falth- 
tuUy  carried  on  the  duties  of  State  chair- 
man through  many  years  of  political  ad- 
versity as  well  as  in  time  of  victory  and  suc- 
cess. 

Under  Dick  BalchlB  leadership,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  New  York  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  fighting,  liberal,  forward-look- 
ing party,  with  ranks  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  carry  on  the  Ideals  of  Al  Smith  and  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  on  to  victory  and  to  fruition. 
In  New  York  State  and  In  the  Nation. 

Never  in  my  memory,  which  Is  a  long  one, 
has  the  Democratic  Party  faced  a  greater 
challenge.  Never  have  all  of  us,  not  only 
as  Democrats  but  as  Americans,  confronted 
such  difficult  prospects  and  Issues  whose 
solution  Involves  the  fate  not  only  of  oxir 
party  but  of  our  country,  and  the  free  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years  we  have 
met  defeat  tn  a  national  election.  We  are, 
i(X  the  first  time  In  two  decades,  the  party 
of  the  opposition.  Yet.  although  the  role 
of  the  opposition  party  Is  traditionally  the 
lighter  one,  we  face.  In  fact,  as  heavy  a  re- 
sp<mslblllty  as  ever  we  faced  as  the  party  In 
power. 

Some  of  the  problems  and  Issues  have  al- 
ready been  sketched  by  my  distinguished 
friends  and  colleagues  who  were  so  generous 
with  their  time  as  to  come  to  New  York  for 
this  Important  dlscusalon  tonight. 

And  I  should  like  to  add.  parenthetically, 
what  a  noble  addition  there  was  to  the  Sen- 
ate last  November,  despite  the  national  set- 
back, when  such  able,  courageous,  and  fight- 
ing young  liberals  as  Scoop  JacxaoN  and 


MiK^  MAMsnsLO  came  to  Join  us.    In  the  few 

months  of  their  first  session  of  the  Senate, 

have  been  thrown  into  the  front  ranks 

They  have  won  their  spurs.    They 

the  acclaim  and  the  gratitude  of  all 
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have   need  of   these  young   valiants, 
it  Is  significant  that  although  the  Amer- 
people,  last  November,  elected  a  Repub- 
Presldent,  and  by  a  very  narrow  margin 
the  Congress  over  to  the  Republicans, 
people  also  turned  out  of  office  some  of 
most  reactionary  of  the  Members  of  the 
and  elected  good  liberals  in  their 
Senators    Jackson    and    Mansfield 
among  those  who  breasted  the  tide  and 
outstanding  victories. 
P4werful  members  of  the  reactionary  core 
Republican  Party,  were,  however,  re- 
It  Is  about  them  and   the   trend 
they  represent  that  I  would  talk  to 
tonight,    the    growing    disease    of    Mc- 
and  Jenneritis. 
was    said,    during    the    presidential 
and  even  In  more  recent  months, 
the  danger  of  "Creeping  Socialism." 
lourse,  this  danger  was  pure  hobgoblin, 
by  those  who  wanted  to  frighten  the 
people  Into  unthinking  fear  and 
of  the  Democratic  administration, 
there  was  and  is  a  real  danger.    That 
is  "Creeping  McCarthyism,"  a  subtle 
which   has  already   eaten   deep   Into 
muscles  and  sinews  of  our  entire  body 
ic.    It  has  sapped  the  courage  of  millions 
fellow  citizens.    It  has  gnawed  at  the 
of  our  faith  In  civil  liberty.     It  has 
the  fabric  of  our  faith  in  democ- 
itself. 
lave  often  spoken  on  the  subject  of  civil 
I  have  regularly  denounced  the  de- 
of  basic  rights  to  some  of  our  fellow 
becaiise  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
origin. 
,  Indeed,  such  denial  and  discrimina- 
are  terrible  evils  which  cruelly  violate 
national  conscience.    We  must  not  rest 
these   iniquities   are   completely   cor- 
.     The  Democratic  Party  will  lose  its 
If  It  retreats  one  step  from  its  advocacy 
efforts   In    behalf   of    all   the    measures 
to  eliminate  this  shame  from  our 
life. 
t  while  we  continue  to  strive  for  equal- 
■  rights  for  all  our  citizens,  we  dare  not 
the  creeping  blight  which  threatens 
cjestroy.  with  equal  disdain  for  all,  the 
structure  of  all  our  liberties. 

my  friends.  Is  what  we  have  come  to. 

to  you  with  all  the  conviction  at  my 

that  our  very  faith  in  our  basic 

Is  being  steadily,  dangerously  under- 

We  have  already  experienced  a  less- 

In    oxir    oo\irage    to    defend    these 
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by  step  we  have  retreated  In  the  past 
.    The  presumption  of  guilt  now  sur- 
rou4ds  anyone  accused  by  McCaxtht,  Jxn- 
VcLDx.  and  their  ilk.    The  investigators, 
might  better  be  called  the  inquisitors, 
taken  office,  self-nominated  and  self- 
,  as  the  annolnted  guardians  of  our 
natibnal  sectirlty,  the  high   prosecutors  of 
Usloyal  and  the  supreme  Judges  of  the 
loya  ty  and  morality  of  everyone. 

Questioning  the  political  past,  the  intl- 
morals,  and  the  personal  associations 
our  citizens  has  now  become  routine 
accepted.  Gradually  we  have  become 
to  practices  which,  at  an  earlier 
would  surely  have  revolted  us.  Al- 
we  tolerate,  without  public  complaint, 
congressional  investigation  committees 
shox^ld  Bubpena  novelists,  essayists,  and  mag- 
and  newspaper  editors,  professors, 
scholars,  and  school  administrators  to  in- 
quire into  their  political  backgrounds  and 
personal  habits,  back  to  the  days  of  thalr 
yout  Qi  and  their  chlldhoo<L 
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Even  newspapermen  are  called  before  these 
oommittees  and  grilled  as  to  their  political 
beliefs. 

It  may  be  that  some  few  individuals  In 
these  professions  are  or  at  one  time  were 
Communists. 

I  have  no  use  for  Communist  conspirators. 
Any  one  of  them  who  can  be  shown  to  plot 
and  intrigue  against  the  security  of  the 
United  States  should  be  duly  punished  under 
law.  Any  one  of  them  who  cominlt«  espion- 
age or  sabotage  should  be  punished  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

But  I  believe  that  the  police  agencies  of 
the  United  States,  Including  the  FBI,  are 
competent  to  deal  with  violations  of  our  lavra. 
And  the  courts  are  equipped  to  weigh  the 
evidence  and  to  pass  Judgment  upwn  these 
subversive  lawbreakers. 

Above  all  I  believe  that  the  time-tested 
institutions  of  America  which  are  synony- 
mous with  freedom,  and  for  whose  protection 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution— the  press,  the  stage,  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  our  churches — all  these 
must  be  completely  free  from  intimidation 
or  corecion  by  the  would-be  thought  police 
of  congressional  investigating  committees. 
These  great  American  Institutions  must  be 
depended  upon  to  police  and  regulate  them- 
selves, insofar  as  the  political  beliefs  and 
private  morals  of  the  individuals  employed 
in  these  fields  Is  concerned.  For  oongree- 
sional  committees  to  Interfere  In  these  mat- 
ters Is  to  sap  the  roots  of  our  freedom  and 
the  pillars  of  our  democracy. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties are  indoctrinating  our  youth  with  Com- 
munist ideology?  Of  course  not.  Are  the 
press  and  publishing  industry  succumbing  to 
Communist  influence?  This,  too.  Is  ridic- 
ulous even  to  suggest. 

I  certainly  have  no  fear  of  the  Communist 
ideology  In  the  free  market  place  of  ideas. 
I  believe  in  democracy.  I  believe  In  the 
people.  I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  can  tell  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  between  what  is  good 
for  America  and  what  would  be  fatal  to 
America.  And  the  American  people  have.  In 
fact,  shown  that  they  hate  and  reject  the 
Communist  Ideology. 

Then  why  this  panic?  Why  have  we  given 
over  to  the  McCarthys  and  the  Jenners  the 
awful  power  to  prosecute  and  to  Judge  not 
only  public  servants  but  private  citizens — 
scholars,  writers,  teachers,  and  scientists — on 
the  basis  not  only  of  their  beliefs  but  of  their 
associations,  past  ai)d  present? 

Why  have  we  so  degraded  ourselves  and  so 
exposed  ourselves  to  international  contempt 
and  ridicule  as  to  permit  our  country  to  be 
stampeded  by  these  congressional  vigilantes? 
How  can  we  tolerate  such  a  spectacle  as  that 
presented  by  the  recent  European  tour  of 
two  brash  and  brazen  youths  who,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  McCarthy  committee,  turned  all 
our  embassies  and  foreign  missions  upside 
down,  and  who  presumed  to  sit  in  solemn 
Judgment  on  the  loyalty  of  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain? 

Yet  the  fact  Is  that  we  now  take  those 
things  for  granted.  We  take  for  granted  that 
a  congressional  committee  has  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  legal  right  to  sit  In  Judgment  on 
the  standards  of  teaching  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  and  to  take  over  the  responsibilltiea 
of  the  boards  of  trustees  and  of  the  school 
administrators  In  deciding  who  is  and  who 
Is  not  a  proper  teacher  In  these  educational 
institutions. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Senate.  We  have  re- 
cently considered  legislation  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  Impose  price  and  wage 
controls  in  time  of  war  and  national  emer- 
gency. Spokesmen  for  the  publishing  In- 
dustry came  before  us  and  demanded  that  we 
exempt  the  newspapers  of  this  country  from 
any  such  controls,  on  the  groimd  that  the 
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Imposition  of  price  and  wage  controls  on  the 
publishing  industry,  even  during  a  war  or  a 
national  emergency,  would  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Yet  spokesmen  c>f  the  publishing  industry 
are  mostly  silent  when  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, without  the  benefit  of  law,  presumes 
to  tell  the  editors  who  is  or  Is  not  a  proper 
employee,  a  capable  reporter,  a  suitable 
writer,  on  the  basis  of  his  political  beliefs. 

Oh,  this  Is  not  being  done  frontally.  It  is 
being  done  obliquely.  These  congressional 
inquisitors  are  not  attacking  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  Herald  Tribune.  They  are  going 
after  individual  newspapermen,  here  and 
there,  on  one  pretext  or  another. 

But  they  are  establishing  a  precedent. 
They  are  getting  us  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  investigating  the  press,  as  they  have  al- 
ready accustomed  us  to  an  investigation  of 
our  educational  institutions,  as  they  may 
soon  accustom  us  to  an  investigation  of  our 
churches. 

What  a  spectacle  we  present  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  have  convinced  our  own  peo- 
ple that  this  great  democracy  of  ours  Is 
honeycombed  with  traitors,  spies,  subver- 
sives, and  sexual  deviates.  0\ir  democracy 
is  portrayed  as  so  weak  a  system  that  it  must 
devote  all  its  internal  energies  to  Investiga- 
tion, recrimination  and  denunciation. 

What  Is  happening  today,  my  friends,  is 
that  we  are,  In  fact,  abridging  our  Bill  of 
Rights  without  being  conscious  that  it  is 
being  abridged,  by  indirection,  innuendo, 
smear,  and  attack. 

All  this  is  being  accomplished  subtly, 
gradually,  almost  imperceptibly.  This  Is  the 
great  achievement  of  McCastht,  Jennes,  and 
the  others  of  similar  attitude.  Even  If  they, 
themselves,  were  suddenly  and  miraculously 
to  disappear  from  the  political  scene  at  this 
moment,  or  were  to  be  successfully  restrained 
by  the  administration — and  I  see  no  prospect 
of  this — the  result  they  have  already  achieved 
would  long  remain. 

The  total  Impuict  of  their  efforts  is  not 
confined  to  the  headlines.  It  finds  its  way 
into  the  body  of  our  laws.  I  need  mention 
only  one  example — the  McCarran  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act — which  is  an  out- 
standing Instance  of  legislation  based  on 
fear  and  hysteria. 

I  have  drawn  a  black  picture.  I  have  done 
so  Intentionally.  I  have  tried  to  bring  out 
as  forcefully  as  I  could  what  has  happened 
and  is  happening  to  us  all.  I  would  not  so 
depict  it,  unless  I  thought  we  all  needed  to 
be  shocked  into  affirmative  action.  We  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  wisdom  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  words  when  he  said,  that  "eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty." 

This  is  a  challenge  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  to  all  its  leaders.  Whether  we 
win  or  lose  the  elections  of  1954  or  1956,  we 
have  a  duty  and  responsibility  to  oiirselves, 
to  our  great  past,  and  to  the  future  of  our 
country,  and  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  a  frontal  attack  on  Mc- 
Carthyism is  not  the  way  to  political  victory. 
It  may  be  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
our  country  have  grown  to  tolerate  and  ac- 
cept McCarthyism.  Certainly  a  great  num- 
ber have,  and  this  Is  o\a  greatest  danger. 

But  regardless  of  its  effects  on  our  pros- 
pects for  political  victory,  we  cannot  com- 
promise with  this  evil  thing.  If  we  can 
save  the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  country,  by 
risking  political  defeat  In  the  next  election, 
let  us  take  the  risk.  Let  us  keep  faith  with 
freedom. 

No  promise  of  political  victory  can- com- 
pensate for  the  prospect  of  freedom's  end. 

We.  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  New  York, 
can  serve  as.  the  standard  bearers  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  The  traditions  of  our  po- 
litical past — of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  WUson, 
and  Roosevelt — shall  give  us  arms  and  cour- 
age for  this  battle. 

And  I  am  confident  that  in  this  holy  cause, 
we  wUl  prevail. 


The  Transfer  of  GoTcrBinent  Propoiy: 
James  J.  Smith  Testifies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF   NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  here  follows  a  mes- 
sage from  James  J.  Smith,  executive 
director,  New  Jersey  State  League  of 
MunicipaUties.  It  deals  with  the  trans- 
fer of  Government  property: 

T«ENToH,  N.  J..  July  16.  1955. 
Hon.  Altktd  D.  Sieminski. 

Congressman  from  New  Jersey, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipal- 
ities heartily  endorses  H.  R.  5605.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  to 
provide  that  transfers  of  real  property  from 
certain  Government  corporations  to  other 
Government  agencies  shall  not  operate  to 
remove  such  real  property  from  local  prop- 
erty tax  rolls.  Urge  your  support  of  this 
bill  when  it  comes  up  for  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

JAICXS  J.  Sbcith. 
Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities. 


Ireland  Faces  the  Fntnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFOKMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  17.  1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
independent  nation  of  Eire,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  has  made  tre- 
mendous economic  progress  in  the  past 
decade  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  faced  on  the  island  on  which 
the  Irish  are  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  free  and  independent  20  counties  of 
the  south  which  constitute  the  Irish  Na- 
tion, and  the  6  counties  of  northern  Ire- 
land which  are  still  part  of  the  British 
Isles  and  are  dominated  by  British  rule. 

In  spite  of  this  imnatural  division 
which  has  strangled  trade  and  normal 
cultural  intercourse  between  Eire  and 
northern  Ireland,  great  economic  prog- 
ress has  been  made  throughout  the  whole 
of  Ireland. 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  met  the 
challenge  of  their  times,  and  have  once 
again  proven  their  indomitable  will  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  and  have  devel- 
oped agriculture,  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  increased  manufacturing  facili- 
ties for  the  processing  of  raw  materials 
within  their  land. 

A  recent  article  written  by  A.  M.  Sulli- 
van, associate  editor  of  Dun's  Review 
entitled  "Ireland  Faces  the  Future."  tells 
the  story  of  the  progress  now  being  made 
In  present-day  Ireland. 

The  people  of  Ireland  in  the  past  have 
migrated  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
our  own  United  States  owes  much  of  its 


development  to  the  industry,  ability,  and 
perservance  of  its  citizens  of  Irish  an- 
cestry. Today  a  free  and  independent 
Ireland  is  contributing  its  share  to 
world  economy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Irish  are  developing  their  own  pro- 
ductive capacity  at  home. 

Mr.    Sullivan's    article    on    Ireland, 
which  follows,  gives  that  story: 
IsxLAND  Facss  trx  FTmrxs 
(A.  M.  Sullivan) 

(EsrroR's  notx. — The  land  of  the  sham- 
rock receives  scant  attention  In  the  inter- 
national economic  news,  but  a  recent  tour 
brings  to  light  some  lmp>ortant  facts.  Ire- 
land seeks  to  overcome  its  decreasing  popu- 
lation, extend  Its  export  marlcet.  and  achieve 
a  balance  between  new  industry  and  familiar 
agriculture.) 

Eighteen  years  ago  Robert  Flaherty  in- 
vited me  to  see  a  preview  of  The  Man  of 
Aran.  There  is  a  dramatic  scene  in  this 
classic  film  of  the  Islander  crushing  rock 
with  a  sledge  to  make  soil  around  the  sea- 
weed nest  of  each  little  potato  hill.  Since 
then  I  have  always  wanted  to  see  the  west 
of  Ireland,  and  especially  the  Gaeltacht  or 
Gaelic-speaking  region  facing  the  Atlantic,  • 
bleak  and  strange  land  where  people  love 
the  rocky  soil  that  pays  them  weU  In  beauty 
but  poorly  in  bread. 

I  have  Jiist  returned  from  Ireland,  and 
much  has  happened  In  those  intervening 
18  years  since  the  fUmlng  of  The  Man  of 
Aran.  I  visited  the  lush,  generous  fields  at 
Tipperary,  and  soU-starved  rocky  acres  of 
Connemara.  It  was  impossible  to  get  over 
the  high  waters  of  Oalway  Bay  to  the  Aran 
Islands  where  the  people  still  gamble  with 
barren  rocks   and  dangerous   waters. 

But  Ireland  has  made  tremendous  eco- 
nomic progress  In  the  past  decade,  and  while 
that  generality  applies  to  the  whole  Island, 
my  specific  figures  and  references  are  lim- 
ited to  the  political  unit  of  Independent 
Eire. 

Before  calling  on  the  businessmen  of  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Dublin  or  the  newspapers  and 
Government  officials,  I  drove  1,350  miles  in 
a  zigzag  course  that  began  at  Cobh,  and 
went  haphazardly  through  the  rich  bottom 
lands  and  lean  highlands  of  Cork  and  Kerry, 
past  power  projects  in  construction  on  the 
River  Lee,  and  in  operation  on  the  Shannon. 
The  Irish  roads  are  excellent,  built  of  ma- 
cadam on  a  heavy  crushed  stone  base,  and 
along  these  roads  one  observes  lively  evi- 
dence of  Ireland's  current  assets  in  agricul- 
ture, livestock,  commerce,  and  Industry. 

Ireland  today  is  faced  with  a  problem  that 
Is  common  to  several  small  countries  in 
Europe,  and  to  some  extent  In  South  Amer- 
ica. A  country  which  is  predominantly  agri- 
cultural usually  has  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance,  and  spends  Its  money  abroad  for 
processed  goods,  especially  for  machinery, 
utensils,  and  the  manufactured  Items  which 
belong  to  modern  living.  Ireland  Is  by  geog- 
raphy and  necessity  a  part  of  the  sterling 
bloc,  although  she  is  sentimentally  favor- 
able to  the  dollar  area.  Southern  Ireland 
imports  more  than  double  the  value  of  htt 
exports.  In  1951,  the  value  of  imports  was 
69.1  pounds  per  capita  compared  with  37.1 
pounds  per  capita  for  exports. 

Agriculture  provides  most  of  the  raw  and 
processed  export  items,  and  the  government 
Is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  build  up  na- 
tive Industry  to  offset  the  foreign  pxirchases. 
There  is  a  sustained  effort  now  to  obtain  a 
larger  American  market  for  Waterford  glass, 
Irish  whisky,  wool,  knitwear,  Donegal  tweeds, 
and  canned  meats  and  a  special  body  en- 
titled the  Irish  Export  Promotion  Board  has 
been  established  by  the  Irish  Government  to 
assist  Irish  exporters  interested  In  the  Amer- 
ican market.  There  has  always  been  a  fair 
market  In  America  for  Irish  bacon  which 
has  a  different  cue  and  cut  than  our  own 
brands. 
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used  in  Waterford  glass  comes  from  Fontoln-     the  more  materialistic  native  Irish  who 
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Ireland'*  problem  Is  to  find  •  proper  In- 
ternal tMOance  of  agriculture  and  Industry. 
Bh»  baa  no  desire  to  emulate  England  and 
cloud  her  city  and  town  horizons  into 
stnudgepots,  btrt  she  is  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  meet  denumds  of  the  do- 
mestic nuirket  with  homemade  goods  which 
can  be  processed  from  natural  resources 
with  the  natural  talents  of  her  craftsmen. 
This  applies  especially  to  woolen  cloths 
knitwear,  linen,  and  lace. 

She  is  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  popula- 
tion, particvilarly  her  young  people  who  mi- 
grate to  the  cities  and  larger  towns  and 
many  go  on  to  the  industrial  centers  of  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  America.  The  trend  away 
from  the  homeland  has  slowed  down  in 
recent  years,  but  it  is  still  a  severe  strain 
on  the  human  potential  for  tocnorrow'a 
growth. 

No  story  of  the  Irish  economy  can  be  told 
without  reviewing  the  history  of  land  teniire 
by  the  farmer,  and  the  fierce  devotion  of  the 
Irish  farmer  to  the  land.  It  is  only  since 
1903  that  he  has  been  able  to  get  complete 
title  to  his  farm  lands,  and  the  long  story  of 
the  struggle  is  more  political  than  economic. 

The  remedial  land  legislation  began  with 
tedious  parliamentary  action  in  1870,  and 
culminated  in  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903. 
which  provided  state  aid  for  the  tenants  who 
wanted  to  acquire  the  land  on  which  they 
had  lived  for  many  generations.  The  famine 
of  1846  cut  Ireland's  population  from  8  to  4 
millions,  partly  through  starvation  and 
largely  through  the  hasty  emigration  of  an 
emaciated  people  scattering  all  over  the 
world  because  the  blight  mined  the  potato 
crops. 

Emigration  la  regarded  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem, especially  when  it  robs  the  nation  of  its 
youth.  Leaders  of  government,  biisiness.  and 
industry  are  holding  up  new  and  bright  op- 
portunities to  anchor  the  jroung  people  to 
the  homeland,  first  by  increasing  and  im- 
proving land  for  agricxUture,  and  second  by 
increasing  and  diversifying  town  industry. 
Not  only  is  the  program  Intended  to  keep  the 
young  people  in  Ireland,  but  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  larger  cities,  especially  Dublin, 
which  Is  bursting  at  the  seams,  while  small- 
er communities  stand  still  or  actually  lose 
population. 

Ireland  suffered  a  small  net  loss  for  sev- 
eral decades  until  1851.  when  a  5,000  gain 
was  announced  for  a  total  of  2,960,000  in  the 
28  counties.  The  population  of  the  6  coun- 
ties of  Northern  Ireland  is  1.371,000,  one- 
third  of  which  are  in  the  industrial  dty  of 
BelfMt. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the 
political  aspects  of  the  border  which  sepa- 
rates the  26  counties  and  the  British-held  6 
counUes  of  the  North.  Both  sides  suffer 
from  the  unnattiral  barrier  which  strangles 
trade  aj>d  norzxial  cultural  intercourse.  The 
North  and  South  have  quietly  cooperated  on 
other  mutual  interests  as  railway  and  power 
projects. 

Thp  counties  of  Northern  Ireland  have  a 
mixed  grandetir  and  beauty  ot  their  own. 
The  rolling  hills  of  Fermanagh  are  similar 
to  the  rich  vaUeya  of  the  liohawk  and  the 
Shenandoah.  The  Mountains  of  the  lioume 
come  down  to  the  sea  wreathed  in  a  thin 
mist,  and  the  cottages  In  the  deep  vaUe3rs 
and  in  rugged  hillsides  have  a  beauty  as 
distinguished  as  those  of  Kerry,  Mayo,  and 
Wicklow. 

Ireland  exists  by  Uef  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
that  mysterious  ocean  river  which  permits 
millions  of  people  to  live  in  northern  Europe 
in  the  same  latitude  as  Labrador.  The  tip 
of  Kerry,  which  extends  into  the  warm  breath 
of  the  Oulf  Stream,  has  an  area  as  lush  and 
tropical  as  an  equatorial  garden.  Parkna- 
silla  in  Kerry  la  a  botanical  exhibit  which 
ex-^lted  the  popeyed  admiration  of  tourists. 
Despite  its  northern  latitude  the  farms  In 
western  Ireland  along  the  verdant  banks  of 
the  Shannon  have  the  same  growing  calen- 
dar as  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  but  are 
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subjk:t  to  occasional  wet  blankets  of  snow 
in  tl  e  spring  season. 
Wpen  we  drove  into  Klllamey  the  gardens 
rich  in  the  March  gold  of  daffodils,  but 
aext  morning  the  MacGillicuddy  Beeks 
like  the  Alps,  and  the  jonquils  and 
tulids  leaned  over  with  a  cup  of  snow.  By 
afternoon  bare-kneed  and  some  barefooted 
chil(iren  were  playing  in  the  cinder  paths. 

center  of  Ireland  is  a  vast,  fertile  plain 

a  limestone  base.     This  is  the  region 

whe^e  the  Irish  horses  are  bred  for  racing 

show  competitions  all  over  the  world. 

of  the  Irish  cattle  are  pastured  here  to 

the  domestic  demands  for  butter  and 

and   export   market   for   chilled   and 

beef. 

ABSKNTHfB  mrR 
than  a  century  ago  cattlemen  from 
lllngar  in  Westmeath  went  to  the  north- 
>lains  of  the  Argentine  and  established 
cattle  ranges.    The  men  from  Mullln- 
speaking  Spanish  today,  still  dominate 
Argentine  cattle  market,  and  several  of 
descendants,  the  Duggans,  Cavanaughs, 
Miles    have    been    noted    international 
and  polo  players. 
the  roofless  church  tower  of  Cashel. 
great  rock  in  the  central  plain,  I  lie- 
the  green  and  yellow  patterns  of  the 
fleldk  from  the  base  of  Slleve  Fellm   near 
Limerick  on   the  Lnannon   to  Sllevenamon 
Clonmel  on  the  River  Sulr. 

the  land  is  blessed  by  a  gentle  and 
fecuhd  nature  and  green  acres  are  valuable, 
eagerly  sought  by  the  discerning  farm- 
(rbo  bring  to  the  market  the  best  that 
can  offer.     Any  driver  of  a  car  on 
roads  is  soon  aware  of  the  produce  go- 
to  the    market    as    he    edges   his    way 
thro  iigh  contrary  herds  of  cattle,  and  bleat- 
iheep. 

horses,  and  tractors  represent 
levels  of  economic  standing  among 
farnoers.  There  has  been  a  steady  gain 
use  of  power,  with  2,000  tractors  In 
9.700  In  1948.  and  16.000  in  1951.  How- 
the  small  farms,  divided  by  high  stone 
offer  considerable  difficulty  to  the 
tractor  which  needs  elbow  room  to  get 
arou  ad  rapidly  and  effectively. 

itoaaHAi.i..  Am 

W  th  Marshall  plan  money  Ireland  bought 
American  tractors,  combines,  and  harvesters, 
were  e(^>eclally   needed  in  the  grow- 
8Ugart>eet     Industry.     Marshall     fund 
was  also  used  to  dig  drainage  basins 
»  acquire  acreage  lost  in  drowned  pas- 
and    boglands.     Drainage     activilties 
itow  regaining  land  on  the  Rivers  Brosna. 
and  Dee. 
the  1.298,367  employed  persons  In  the 
cciintles  of  Ireland.  603.653  are  engaged  In 
There  are  actuaUy  250,000  full- 
farmers  in  Ireland,  one-fifth  of  whom 
romen.     The  total  acreage  devoted  to 
in   1951  was  3,653,546  acres  while  al- 
8  million  acres  were  devoted  to  pasture, 
crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye. 
and  peas,  which  are  termed  the  "com 
."     Root   crops    include   potatoes,   tur- 
mangles,    sugarbeets,    and    cabbage, 
crops  occupy  over  a  million  acres,  whils 
md  green  crops  take  over  600.000  acres. 
12,000  acres  are  devoted  to  flax,  and 
12,000  acres  to  fruit  growing.     In  the 
10  years  there  has  been  a  steady  gain  in 
devoted  to  the  corn  crofm. 
cattle  popxilatlon  of  4  million  includes 
bulls,  and  heifers.    There  are  2,615,800 
:   558,000  pigs;  nearly  19  million  fowl, 
lorse  population  in  1951  was  367.048,  a 
decline  from  the  450.176  reported 
In  1951,  the  gross  estimated  value 
a^cultural     ou^nit     was     144    million 
sterling,  of   which  76  percent  was 
and   24   percent   crops   and    turf, 
iilrd   of   this   product   was   consvimed 
farm,  another  third  consumed  domes- 
and  the  final  third  exported, 
a  volume  basis  the  production  from 
is  about  the  same  as  In  1939.    The 
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moi^y  value  of  the  product  was  79  percent^ 
higher  than  1939  with  probably  100.000  fewer  ' 
farmhands.  This  anomaly  reflects  mechani- 
zation efforts,  better  methods  on  the  farm. 
and  better  marketing.  However,  the  gov- 
ernment program  calls  for  a  strenuoxu  effort 
to  Increase  the  tillage  available  by  recla- 
mation of  high  bogland.  drainage  of  estuary 
marshes,  and  the  improvement  of  other  mar- 
ginal areas.  With  more  land  for  planting 
and  more  power  equipment  it  Is  hoped  to 
make  the  farm  life  palatable  to  young  Irish 
men  and  women. 

Nxw  loaaara 

The  reclamation  projects  also  Include  a 
long  program  of  reforestation.  On  our  auto 
tour  there  was  frequent  evidence  of  the  tree 
culture  on  the  naked  sides  of  the  hills. 
These  rocky  shoulders  have  been  purchased 
from  their  legal  owners.  Up  to  1951,  237.750 
acres  were  acquired  for  forestry,  and  41  stu- 
dents have  entered  the  forestry-training  cen- 
ter. Ireland,  centuries  ago,  had  huge  forests, 
nKtstly  oak  and  evergreen,  but  it  dwindled 
rapidly  as  British  naval  and  maritime  activ- 
ities increased.  During  World  Wars  I  and  II 
many  wooded  estates  were  denuded  of  trees 
under  the  pressure  of  war  needs  or  fuel  emer- 
gencies. 

While  the  proportion  of  farm  workers  baa 
dropped  steadily,  Irish  Industry  employment 
has  shown  steady  gains.  About  700,000  peo- 
ple are  employed  In  industry  and  trade, 
principally  In  textiles,  food  processing,  leath« 
er,  furniture,  metals,  building  trades,  trans- 
port, and  communications.  The  statistics  of 
the  shipbuilding  and  linen  Industries  be- 
long to  the  six  northern  cotinties.  although 
some  flax  is  grown  in  West  Cork. 

Full-time  fishermen  are  few.  considering 
the  one-time  Importance  of  this  Island  occu- 
pation. There  are  1,600  full-thne  fishermen, 
and  about  8.000  part-time  workers  in  t'  is 
h..zardoxis  occupation  which  Is  the  basis  of 
many  Irish  tales  and  tragic  anecdotes.  John 
Mlllington  Synge's  classic  Riders  to  the  Sea 
is  the  saga  of  a  family  of  the  stormy  west 
tlutt  gave  its  sons  to  the  sea  in  the  ancient 
struggle  to  bring  fish  to  the  market.  Today 
many  of  the  fishing  boats  off  the  Blaskets  in 
the  southwest  of  Ireland  come  from  PortugaL 

FKAT  AMD  POWZX 

The  program  of  electrifying  Irish  farms 
and  Industry  is  moving  fast.  The  Shannon 
waterpower.  aided  by  the  new  dams  on  the 
Lee  and  Erne,  will  provide  75  percent  of  the 
nation's  power  requirements.  Peat  will  pro- 
vide fuel  power  in  several  areas  where  the 
turf  can  t>e  cut  and  gathered  mechanically. 
Power  use  has  doubled  In  6  years  with  the 
consumption  passing  the  nUlllon-kllowatt  an* 
nual  rate  in  1951.  Power  Is  the  key  to  the 
development  of  Irish  industry  and  such  pop- 
ular items  abroad  as  the  new  Waterford 
glass. 

Irish  glass  was  first  made  In  1585,  according 
to  the  local  collectors  and  antiquarians,  but 
the  Waterford  glass  industry  came  to  full 
bloom  early  in  the  18th  century.  In  1785 
there  were  9  factories;  in  1826,  11;  in  1883,  7; 
in  1883,  4;  and  in  1931,  only  I.  Even  this  sus- 
pended operations  during  the  late  war.  A 
new  Waterford  glass  factory  resumed  in  1947 
with  a  similar  or  Improved  formula. 

As  most  of  the  skilled  Irish  glassblowers 
have  disappeared  or  died  out,  specialists  from 
central  Europe  were  Imported  to  revive  the 
art.  Irish  apprentice  glassblowers  are  taking 
instructions  and  have  shown  a  ready  aptitude 
for  an  old  art. 

Waterford  was  not  the  only  center  of  glass- 
making  in  Ireland,  although  the  most  impor- 
tant. Glass  was  made  also  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  Belfast.  Dublin  glass  was  shipped  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  So  was  glass 
from  Belfast  and  Waterford,  but  the  Cork 
factory  shipped  to  South  America  and  espe- 
cially the  Argentine.  According  to  a  Dublin 
writer,  there  is  a  Waterford  glass  chandelier 
In  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  under 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  in  1776.     Most  of  the  present  sand 


used  in  Waterford  glass  comes  from  Fontaln- 
bleau,  France,  but  research  is  going  on  to  test 
the  quality  of  various  Irish  sand  deposits. 

The  beet-sugar  product  is  both  an  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  asset.  This  Industry  be- 
gan in  1926,  and  today  the  4  Irish  refineries 
have  an  annual  capacity  potential  of  80,000 
acres  of  sugar  beet  on  an  estimated  yield  of 
11  tons  per  acre.  The  actual  17-year  aver- 
age is  about  10  tons  per  acre.  In  1951,  60,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation.  According  to 
the  experts,  the  1952-53  crop  will  bring  the 
growers  5  million  pounds  sterling. 

BEZr  rOX  ENCLAMO 

Meat  is  also  Important  in  both  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  statistics.  Ireland 
has  an  agreement  to  export  a  fixed  volume  of 
livestock  to  England,  but  her  advisers  warn 
that  on-the-hoof  exporting  is  wasteful  and 
unscientiflc.  A  fat  bullock  loses  a  hundred- 
weight in  the  cross-channel  journey  from 
Dublin  to  Birkenhead.  In  1951,  325,716,000 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal — afresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen — were  exported  at  a  value  of  more 
than  4  million  pounds  sterling. 

There  is  much  construction  activity  in  Ire- 
land. The  demand  for  cement  led  to  the 
construction  of  two  cement  factories  at  Drog- 
heda  and  Limerick.  Ireland  has  plenty  of 
raw  materials  for  cementmaklng.  Practical- 
ly the  whole  center  of  the  island  is  a  lime- 
stone bed.  The  factories  producing  375,000 
tons  a  year  can  only  supply  two-thirds  of 
the  nation's  current  needs  for  construction. 
The  building  expansion  schedule  calls  for  a 
rapid  increase  In  the  plant  capacity  to  325,- 
000  tons  in  the  near  future.  While  the  pres- 
ent cement  production  methods  require  the 
use  of  English  coal,  it  is  planned  to  intro- 
duce peat  fuel  as  a  means  of  cutting  cost 
and  reducing  the  imfavorable  trade  balance. 

INDtrSTKIAL  XISE 

Irish  economic  philosophers  are  agreed  on 
one  subject — to  diversify  and  disperse  Irish 
industry  throughout  the  country.  With  that 
in  mind,  industrial  activities  are  rising  in 
smaller  conununities.  Woodworking,  furni- 
ture manufacturing,  upholstering,  and  met- 
al-ware are  produced  In  many  towns  where 
both  material  and  skilled  labor  are  available. 
The  cutlery  and  aluminum  goods  industries 
are  represented  at  Newbridge  In  County  Kil- 
dare.  and  Nenagh  County,  Tipperary.  More 
than  200  lines  of  domestic  hoUowware  are 
now  being  produced  and  sold  domestically — 
samples  of  which  may  soon  be  seen  in 
America. 

Irish  leaders  have  learned  that  one  way  to 
overcome  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  is  to 
increase  the  flnlshed  merchandise  made  of 
home  materials.  The  same  Is  true  of  rope- 
making,  a  traditional  craft  In  Ireland  which 
requires  the  import  of  the  raw  material. 
The  sisal  spinning  industry  produces  rope, 
twine,  bags,  mats,  and  sununer  carpeting. 
The  latter  is  finding  a  ready  market  in  the 
United  States.  The  sisal  export  of  flnlshed 
goods  amounted  to  £300,000  sterling  in  1951. 
Sisal,  originally  Imported  from  Mexico  in  the 
dollar  zone,  is  now  purchased  from  Kenya, 
Africa,  in  the  sterling  area.  The  same  gen- 
erally applied  to  jute  spinning  and  weaving 
In  the  factories  at  Clara  in  Waterford  and  in 
Limerick  and  Dublin.  Ireland  exported  bur- 
lap valued  at  some  $200,000  to  the  dollar 
area  during  1952. 

ESIW  CO  BRACR 

One-fourth  of  the  Irlsn  people  speak  Gaelic 
nnd  practically  all  speak  English.  Forty 
years  ago  the  Gaelic  speakers  were  mainly 
the  older  folk;  today  the  majority  of  native 
linguists  are  schoolchildren.  The  older  men 
and  women,  the  story  teUers  of  the  remote 
west  along  the  stormy  Atlantic,  clung  to 
their  Gaelic  against  the  foreigner  who  tried 
to  take  it  away  from  them,  by  shame  and 
even  by  force.  Today  the  youngsters  learn 
Gaelic  in  the  schools,  many  by  choice  and 
some  through  force  of  circumstance.  Irish 
street  signs  are  in  both  languages,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Anglo-Irish  and  some  oX 


the  more  materialistic  native  Irish  who  con- 
sider the  bilingual  program  a  bit  of  senti- 
mental nonsense. 

In  the  coastal  regions,  however,  there  are 
Gaelic  speakers  who  cling  fiercely  to  the  lan- 
guage, translating  their  names  back  to  Gaelic 
originals,  putting  up  theh-  store  signs  in 
Gaelic  only,  conversing  m  English  only  when 
the  stranger  requires  that  courtesy. 

These  people  in  parts  of  Kerry,  Conne- 
mara,  and  Donegal  also  hold  to  their  native 
handicrafts.  They  are  skUled  in  weaving, 
and  the  Government  has  recognized  their 
skill  in  a  plan  that  provides  hand  looms, 
piecework  payment,  and  a  good  market. 

In  my  travels  through  Kerry  Mountains, 
and  especially  in  the  rocky  barrens  of  Conne- 
mara,  I  met  many  of  these  people  and  ex- 
changed greetings  in  Gaelic  with  them.  I 
photographed  40  school  girls  dancing  in  red 
homespun  coats  and  dresses,  and  bareheaded, 
barelegged  boys  calling  GaeUc  signals  to  each 
other  as  they  played  hiu-ly  and  football. 
They  knew  English  but  It  was  the  second 
language  with  them.  It  Is  from  these  cul- 
tiu-al  roots  that  the  Irish  tongue  has  fed  Its 
music  and  imagery  to  English  literature. 

INFINITT — BTEENITT 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Maamturk  Moun- 
tains, known  better  by  the  name  of  the 
TVelve  Bens,  the  farmers  of  Connemara 
wrestle  the  rocks  Into  walls  and  add  the  dirt 
to  their  patches  in  pails.  Stone,  stone  every- 
where. It  is  here  that  one  defines  infinity 
by  laying  all  of  the  stones  of  Connemara  in 
a  straight  line,  and  one  describes  eternity  by 
putting  them  back  again. 

Here  by  the  turf  fire  the  peasant  woman 
sings  and  weaves  and  bakes  her  bread  on  the 
hot  slab  by  the  hearth  fire.  Sheep  hop  over 
the  stone  walls  and  the  lambs  follow.  The 
skies  purple  along  the  mountains  with  the 
strange  color  that  Paul  Henry  has  captured 
in  his  paintings. 

I  asked  a  woman  for  a  glass  of  spring 
water,  and  we  were  Invited  in  to  sit  by  the 
fire.  Her  Delft-ware  glistened  on  the  open 
shelves.  She  had  a  daughter  in  a  place  called 
"Callfomy."  Wotxld  we  by  chance  know  of 
her?  She  hadn't  seen  the  daughter  in  a  gen- 
eration, but  a  few  dollars  come  now  and  then 
from  a  child  who  hasn't  forgotten.  The  old 
woman  makes  homespuns  that  are  sold  to 
the  stores  in  Limerick  and  Dublin. 

The  Gaeltacht  Services  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Lands  finds  employment  and 
compensation  for  people  like  this  old  "vanl- 
tle"  which  is  phonetic  Gaelic  for  "the  woman 
of  the  house."  Thirty  centers  operate  in  the 
west  with  about  900  operators,  producing 
knitwear,  dolls  and  other  toys,  tweeds,  and 
hand-embroidered  linens.  Seaweed  products 
including  carrageen  moss  are  also  prepared 
for  export.  The  gross  product  of  the  Gael- 
tacht industries  is  about  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  It  is  a  social  service  primarily,  but  it  is 
developing  into  a  business  enterprise. 

Irish  industry  needs  more  capital.  Ireland 
gets  some  home  support,  woiild  welcome  more 
Yankee  dollars,  but  must  rely  principally  on 
the  British  investor  for  risk  money.  Ireland 
and  England,  as  Mr.  De  Valera  recognizes,  are 
neighboring  islands  and  It  is  b3tter  for  both 
if  they  live  as  good  neighbors  and  good  cus- 
tomers. Just  as  Canada  has  a  sentimental 
Interest  in  Britain  as  the  mother  country, 
and  Is  by  accident  rather  than  first  choice 
in  the  dollar  bloc,  Ireland  is  in  the  sterling 
sphere  and  must  plan  her  economy  accord- 
ingly. 

ECONOMIC   LINKS 

Irish  leaders  in  business  and  Industry  are 
sentimentalists  in  song,  but  are  realists  in 
business  and  know  that  Ireland  cannot  turn 
Its  back  to  Eur<^)e  even  If  It  is  the  Atlantic 
outpost.  Irish  economy  Is  a  part  of  Europe's 
economy,  but  it  needs  not  be  submerged, 
thwarted,  or  cheated  because  it  Is  off  the 
main  track  of  European  trade.  English  capi- 
tal is,  therefore,  welcomed  with  some  restric- 
tions. In  a  recent  news  release  there  was 
a  warning  against  the  buying  up  of  Irish 


property  and  lands  by  nonnatlonals.  Eng- 
lish tourists  spend  a  lot  of  welcome  pounds 
and  there  is  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
hotels,  hostels,  and  tearooms  operated  by 
English  visitors  who  came  for  a  vacation  and 
lingered. 

Irish  manxifacturers  would  welcome  dollar 
Investments  for  plant  expansions  and  Indus- 
trial experiment  and  research.  The  use  of 
the  Marshall-plan  dollars  was  money  well 
spent  In  strengthening  the  Irish  economy. 
Irish  products  are  coming  to  America  In  sam- 
ple lots  and  beg  to  be  examined  In  store  win- 
dows and  on  counters  and  Irish  exporters 
would  welcome  some  downward  revision  in 
our  tariffs. 

Still,  most  of  the  dollar  revenue  comes 
from  the  tovirist  Investing  in  a  share  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Irish  countryside.  Conversa- 
tion, too,  is  an  inexpensive  but  Important 
item  of  export  to  be  cherished  by  the  so- 
journer. He  goes  home  well  satisfied  with 
the  bargain  he  made,  even  as  I  did,  after 
covering  the  four  provinces,  satisfied,  too. 
that  Ireland  was  making  progress  toward  a 
delicate  and  sensible  balance  in  her  agricul- 
tural resources  and  Industrial  enterprises. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KIT  CURDY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
while  ago  a  witness  named  Alice  Bar- 
rows appeared  before  an  investigating 
committee  of  the  other  body.  She  took 
refuge  behind  the  fifth  amendment  when 
she  was  asked  the  usual  questions  con- 
cerning her  Communist  and  Communist- 
front  connections  and  background. 
Since  many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
may  not  recall  this  woman  or  her  con- 
nection with  an  incident  now  20  years 
old.  I  have  requested  permission  to  have 
an  article  inserted  in  the  Recoro  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

Many  may  have  forgotten  Dr.  Wirt,  of 
Gary,  Ind.  Dr.  Wirt  attended  a  dinner 
party  at  the  home  of  Miss  Barrows  on 
September  1,  1933,  At  that  dinner  Dr. 
Wirt  met  with  a  number  of  people  from 
the  Departoient  of  Agriculture  and  Lau- 
rence Todd,  of  the  Communist  news 
agency.  Tass.  There  he  heard  revolu- 
tionary talk. 

And  many  may  have  forgotten  what 
followed.  Dr.  Wirt  was  literally  cruci- 
fied for  telling  us  things  we  now  know 
are  true.  The  so-called  liberal  press 
displayed  no  interest  whatever  in  free- 
dom of  speech  or  the  civil  rights  of  Dr. 
Wirt.  The  same  bleeding  hearts  that 
today  excoriate  all  the  investigating 
committees  trying  to  ferret  out  Commu- 
nists were  either  silent  or  joined  in  the 
vicious  attack  on  Dr.  Wirt. 

Some  of  you  may  have  forgotten  these 
things — but  I  remember  them  well  I 
spoke  up  in  defense  of  Dr.  Wirt  at  the 
time  and  only  recently  I  have  discussed 
this  on  one  of  my  weekly  radio  programs. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  me  to  find  that  the  August  Issue 
of  American  Mercury  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Btotthews  dealing  with  this 
subject.  His  coldly  factual  discussion 
cannot  be  disputed. 
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I  cannot  help  wondering,  though. 
what  the  anti  antl-Communlsts  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  say  now  that  Bfflss  Barrows 
has  been  shown  np  in  her  true  colors. 
I  predict  that  their  only  answer  will  be 
axwther  smear  attack  on  the  author  at 
the  article— they  will  Ignore  the  facts. 
They  will  deliberately  distort  what  he 
says  exactly  as  they  did  in  discussing  his 
article  entitled  "Red  and  Our  Churches." 

In  that  article  he  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  he  was  not  attacking  the  vast 
majority  of  the  clergy  nor  the  clergy  as 
such.  But  those  perverters  of  fact — 
these  opposers  of  all  who  expose  Com- 
munists and  communism — deliberately 
chose  to  make  it  appear  otherwise. 

I  ixiserted  that  article  in  the  Recced 
so  the  Members  could  know  the  truth. 
My  committee  has  never  attacked  re- 
ligion, the  church,  or  the  clergy  as  such, 
but  we  have  constantly  been  subjected  to 
vicious  l3ring  propaganda  smears  from 
the  same  sources  that  drove  Dr.  Wirt  to 
his  grave. 

And  so  I  suggest  that  every  Member 
of  the  House  read  this  article  and  ponder 
well  upon  the  lesson  it  teaches. 

The  article  reads: 

COMMtTNISTS  AND  THE  NXW  DSAL 

(By  J.  B.  Matthews) 

Bvery  cowardly  device  of  human  speech  has 
been  emoloyed  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the 
Communists  who  slithered  Into  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  during  the  20-year 
period  which  will  be  remembered  In  history 
as  our  shameful  years. 

Every  one  of  these  verbal  weapons  of  the 
human  tongue  has  been  wielded  with  the 
Intent  of  punishing  or  destroying  any  and  all 
Americans  who  have  dared  try  to  warn  their 
countrymen  of  the  Communist  conspirators' 
penetration  of  their  GoTernment:  ridicule, 
distortion,  lying,  perjury,  vile  epithets,  veno- 
mtnu  whisperings,  false  rumor-mongerlng, 
baae  slander,  libel,  and  character  assassina- 
tion. The  list  la  merely  suggestive,  not 
exhaustive. 

Few  men  of  our  time  have  felt  the  whip- 
lash of  malicious  attack  as  keenly  as  Whit- 
taker  Chambers,  whose  moral  courage,  when 
It  finally  emerged,  attained  an  enduring 
luster — if  only  by  contrast  with  the  coward- 
Ice  of  those  moral  pygmies  who  have  known 
the  truth  about  subversion  In  Government 
but  have  maintained  a  protective  silence. 
Chambers  has  told  of  the  inner  strxiggle 
which  preceded  his  resolve  to  lay  bare  the 
truth.  *'I  felt,  too,"  writes  the  nemesis  of 
traitors,  "that  a  persistent  effort  by  any  man 
to  expose  the  Communists  in  Government 
was  much  less  likely  to  lead  to  their  exposiir* 
than  to  reprisals  against  him." 

We  may  be  grateftil  that  Whlttaker  Cham- 
bers has  Uved  long  enough  to  know  that  nxll- 
llons  of  his  fellow  Americans  hold  for  him 
the  highest  respect,  and  long  enough  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fallacy  of  "Truth  forever  on  the 
scaffold,  wrong  forever  on  the  throne." 
Many  of  those  who.  like  Chambers,  have 
made  persistent  efforts  to  expose  the  Com- 
mimlsts  in  Government  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate than  he.  Among  them,  the  late  Dr. 
William  A.  Wirt  comes  instantly  to  mind. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  either  forgot- 
ten or  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Dr. 
Wirt.  A  whole  generation  has  been  bom, 
and  has  grown  to  maturity,  since  those  fate- 
ful weeks  almost  20  years  ago  when  the  noted 
educator  from  Gary,  Ind.,  tried  to  tell  the 
American  people  something  about  the  Com- 
munist penetration  of  the  New  Deal.  The 
story  of  Dr.  Wirt  and  his  eflorta  is  ZK>t  a 
pleasant  one  to  remember.  It  U.  indeed,  a 
sordid  tale  of  the  frustration  and  defeat  of 
patriotism.  It  must,  however,  be  told  and 
retold;  for  the  crime  of  Innumerable  New 
Dealers  was  not  that  they  wer*  sympattaetlo 
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the  carefully  rehearsed  recltaticm  of 

The  other  was  enacted  with  the 

of  deep  conspiratorial  secrecy. 

one  side  of  the  Capttd.  the  leading 

as  the  patriot's.     On  the  opposite  side. 

blocks  away,  the  leading  role  was  the 

one  side  of  the  Capitol,  there  were  five 
en.    On  the  other  side  there  were 
( lonsplrators. 

five  Congressmen  were  engaged  In  a 
.    and    soon -to-be-forgotten    investlga- 
>f  Communists  In  Government.     The 
inspirators  were  ei  gaged  In  a  furtive 
never-to-be-forgotten  plot  to  Infiltrate 
inlsts  into  Government, 
five  Congressmen  were  New  Dealers. 
,_  L.  Bulwlnkle.  of  North  Carolina;  John 
•$onnor,  of  New  York;  and  WlUlam  W. 
of  nUnols;  and  Republican  dlssent- 
rold  McGugln,  of  Kansas,  and  Pred- 
R.  Lehlbach,  of  New  Jersey.    The  four 
rators    were    J.    Peters.    Harold   Ware, 
Hiss,   and  Whlttaker   Chambers. 
;he  large  caucus  room  of  the  Old  House 
Building— where   I  was,  a  few   years 
to  conduct  the  Interrogation  of  many 
and  contemptuous  Communist  wlt- 
Includlng  son:ie  of  those  who  were  em- 
.  in  the  Government — a  select  commit - 
the  House  of  Representatives  held  open 
igs  on  April  10  and  17,  1934.     The  New 
majority  of  that  committee,  under  the 
nanshlp   of  Alfred   L.   Bulwlnkle,   was 
figuratively  speaking,  upon  tearing  to 
limb  by  limb,  a  lonely  figure  whose 
Erlme  was  that  he  had  stolen  the  fire 
th  and  wished  to  bestow  it  upon  his 
countrjrmen  for  their  protection.    The 
was  the  late  Dr.  William  A.  Wirt. 
New  Deal  vultures  did  their  work  well, 
nstruments  of  their  deadly  and  das- 
purpose  were  the  three  New  Deal  mem- 
the  select  eommlttee  of  the  House  of 
Bulwlnkle.  O'Connor,  and 
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Alf -ed  L,  Bulwlnkle  Is  deceased,  and  can 
not  sseak.     William  W.  Arnold  Is  In  retire 
ment   and  Is  silent.    John  J.  O'Connor  long 
ago  ziade  a  brave  and  extraordinary  confes- 
sion^ his  part  In  this  fotil  tragedy 


Lest  the  reader  be  inclined  to  think  that  1 
am  exaggerating  the  enormity  of  the  Mew 
Deal  effort  to  destroy  Dr.  Wirt,  I  quote  from 
the  confession  of  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  RepresenU-  • 
tlves,  John  J.  O'Connor: 

"On  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  "purging* 
of  Dr.  William  A.  Wirt  before  a  congressional 
special  committee  of  which  I  was  an  active 
member,  I  desire  to  relieve  my  conscience  of 
a  matter  which  has  long  burdened  it.  •  •  • 
"Dr.  Wirt  was  one  of  the  world's  recognized 
educators.  •  •  •  In  March  1934  a  memoran- 
dum he  had  prepared  was  read  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  in  hearings  on  the  orig- 
inal bill  to  create  the  BBC. 

"In  that  statement  Dr.  Wirt  asserted  that 
there  was  a  deliberately  conceived  plot  among 
some  of  the  New  Deal  leftists  to  overthrow 
the  established  social  ortier  and  substitute  • 
planned  economy  in  our  country. 

"Some  of  his  Informants  had  boasted  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  be  the  Kerensky  of 
the  coming  American  revolution.  •   •  • 

"Immediately  there  was  a  furore  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  such  lese  ma- 
jesty. Almost  overnight  a  si>eclal  committee 
of  the  House  was  created  to  put  on  the  grill 
this  prominent  citizen  who  dared  to  expose 
such  a  plot.  In  advance  of  his  voluntary  ap- 
pearance. Dr.  Wirt  was  threatened  with  Jail 
if  he  did  not  appear  and  satisfactorily  tell 
the  whole  truth.  •  •  • 

"The  committee  held  two  public  hearings 
in  the  large  caucus  room  of  the  Old  House 
Office  BulldJng,  beginning  AprU  10,  1934. 
Hundreds  of  newspapermen  and  photogra- 
phers attended,  while  Dr.  Wirt  stood  at  the 
bar  to  repeat  his  stoiy  and  give  the  sources 
of  his  information. 

"WhUe  he  named  names  and  quoted  hU  ' 
Informants.  I  took  a  leading  part  as  prose- 
cutor and  inquisitor.  In  my  early  rubber- 
stamp  support  of  the  New  Deal.  I  was  quite 
severe  with  the  distinguished  doctor,  going 
so  far  as  to  oppose  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ex-Senator  James  A.  Reed  as  the 
doctor's  counsel.  •   •  • 

"The  pack  got  the  smell  of  blood  and 
tracked  down  the  prey.  A  great  Job  was 
done. 

"Little  did  we  know  that  most  of  the  hap- 
penings which  Dr.  Wirt  said  the  plotters  had 
predicted  would  come  to  pass.  Most  of  them 
came  true,  even  before  Dr.  Wirt's  untimely 
and  regrettable  death. 

"Or  maybe  in  our  hearts  we  knew  the  plot 
was  not  Idle  gossip,  and  we  lunged  at  the  dis- 
closer to  appease  our  cfmsciences. 

"Many  times  privately  have  I  apologized 
for  my  part  In  txirnlng  the  thumbscrews, 
and  I  take  this  occasion  to  do  so  publicly. 

"May  Dr.  Wirt's  honest,  patriotic  soul  rest 
in  peace. 

"His  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  In  the 
wUderness." 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  confession  com- 
parable to  former  Congressman  O'Connor's 
has  ever  come  from  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  His  sUtement 
was  remarkable  tea  its  rare  courage. 

When,  in  late  March  1934.  the  news  of  the 
dinner  where  Dr.  Wirt  was  given  startling 
information  by  his  fellow  diners  hit  Wash- 
ington, only  a  few  individuals  In  the  city 
knew  who  the  hostess  and  the  other  diners 
were.  The  Capital  was  agog  with  excitement. 
There  was  much  scurryii\g  around.  There 
was  an  xmquenchable  ciirloslty  among  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  find  out  who  might 
be  involved  or  who  might  be  named.  "Was 
I  there?"  was  the  question  on  a  thousand, 
more  or  less.  New  Deal  officials'  lips.  "Was  I 
there?  And  did  I  make  any  Indiscreet  state- 
ments after  my  flXth  martini?"  It  could 
have  been  any  one  ot  a  hundred  dinner 
parties.  Speculation  was  rife.  The  dinner 
had  taken  place  more  than  6  months  before 
It  became  dramatic  news  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  occurred  on  September  1.  1933. 
In  fact. 

A  high  ofBclal  In  Triple-A  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculttire  called  his  large  staff  to- 
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gether  (whlcli  Included  quite  a  number  of 
Individuals  who  have  since  been  Identified 
as  members  of  the  Communist  cell  In  Trlple- 
A)  and  Inquired  of  them,  one  by  one.  If  they 
could  recall  any  rash  sUtements  he  might 
have  made  at  any  dinner  party  during  the 
previous  September.  He  was  greatly  re- 
lieved when  they  assiu-ed  him  they 
could  not  recall  that  he  had  been  Indiscreet 
in  referring  to  New  Deal  plans  while  under 
the  Influence  of  alcdiol. 

At  the  first  public  hearing  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
on  AprU  10,  1»34,  it  was  developed  that  the 
famous  dinner  party  of  the  previous 
September  had  been  held  In  the  home 
of  Miss  Alice  Barrows,  across  the  Po- 
tomac in  Virginia.  Miss  Barrows,  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  had  l>een  hostess;  and 
her  dinner  guests,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Wirt, 
had  been  Robert  Bruere,  of  the  NRA;  David 
Cushman  Coyle.  of  the  FWA;  Hildegarde 
Kneeland,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Mary  Taylor,  of  Triple- A;  and  Laurence  Todd, 
of  Tass  (the  Soviet  news  agency) . 

Miss  Barrows  and  her  five  friends  iook.  the 
witness  stand  on  AprU  17,  1934.  Their  testi- 
mony bears  all  the  marks  of  careful  pre- 
arrangement.  Ptormer  Congressman  O'Con- 
nor has  called  their  testimony  "well  staged." 
In  this  connection,  he  has  said:  "I  use  the 
words  *wrtl  staged'  advisedly  becaxise  It  was 
known  that  at  least  star  of  them  (all  but  Dr. 
Wirt)  met  and  rehearsed  their  denials  of 
what  they  had  told  Dr.  Wirt."  The  meeting 
and  the  rehearsal  of  testimony  took  place  In 
the  office  of  Congressman  Bulwlnkle.  Miss 
Barrows  testlfled.  under  oath,  about  this 
meeting,  as  follows:  "We  were  asked  simply 
to  come  to  Mr.  Bulwlnkle's  office  so  that  he 
could  explain  to  us  when  we  were  to  attend 
and  where  we  were  to  attend."  In  other 
words,  six  people  came  together  from  widely 
scattered  parts  of  Washington  simply  to  be 
told  when  and  where  they  were  to  testify. 
On  Its  face,  the  testimony  of  Miss  Barrows 
was  preposterous.  Washington  had  tele- 
phones in  those  days. 

Laurence  Todd  has  been  known  around 
Washington  fear  a  generation.  During  most 
of  that  time,  he  has  been  correspondent  for 
the  Soviet  news  agency,  Tass.  Those  who 
knew  Todd  in  1933  could  have  had  little 
doubt  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Wirt:  "We  all 
think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  only  the  Ker- 
ensky of  this  revolution."  The  statement 
was  in  character.  According  to  Dr.  Wirt. 
Mary  Taylor,  of  Trlple-A.  mpp^ofd  the  state- 
ment ascribed  to  Todd. 

The  New  Deal  majority  of  the  select  com- 
mittee hooted  at  the  thought  that  there 
could  be  any  Communist  penetration  of 
Trlple-A.  Nevertheless  and  notwithstand- 
ing. It  has  since  been  disclosed  that  Harold 
Ware  had  already  organized  his  Communist 
cell  In  Triple-A.  Alger  Hlas,  Nathan  Witt. 
John  Abt.  Lee  Pressman,  Charles  Kramw, 
and  Nathaniel  Weyl  had  already  been  re- 
cruited as  members  of  that  cell.  They  were 
already  a  functioning  Communist  group  In 
Trlple-A  when  Bulwlnkle's  committee  was 
pillorying  Dr.  Wirt;  and  this  brings  us  to  that 
other  meeting  which  took  place  In  the  spring 
of  1934.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  and 
only  a  few  blocks  from  where  the  Bulwlnkle 
select  committee  was  staging  Its  part  of  ths 
tragedy. 

Put  In  the  words  of  Whlttaker  Chambers, 
"In  the  early  spring  of  1934,  J.  Peters  (super- 
agent  of  Soviet  espionage)  Introduced  me 
(Chambers),  in  New  York  City,  to  Harold 
Ware.*  •  •  Before  we  parted,  we  knew  that 
we  would  work  together  easily,  and  we  had 
arranged  a  time  and  place  where  I  would 
meet  Hal  Ware  In  Washington,  and  begin 
looking  over  the  underground  landscape." 
On  his  arrival  in  Washington,  a  short  time 
later,  this  historic  rendezvoxis  was  kept.  "I 
found  Hal  Ware  waiting  for  me,"  writes 
Chambers,  "at  exacUy  the  time  and  place 
that  we  had  agreed  on  in  New  York  a  week 
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or  so  before.**  The  meeting  place  was  a 
small  restaurant  between  Washington's 
Union  Station  and  the  Capitol.  In  the 
meantime,  Peters  had  arranged  for  Alger 
Hiss  and  himself  to  be  present  at  this  now- 
lamous  rendezvous  of  the  conspirators. 

Th\is  simply,  while  New  Dealers  decreed 
that  no  man  should  have  the  audacity  to 
expose  Communists  In  Government  and  get 
away  with  It,  began  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
associations  In  American  history,  that  of 
Whlttaker  Chambers  and  Alger  Hiss.  It 
could  have  been  more  dramatic  only  If 
Peters,  Ware,  Hiss,  and  Chambers  had  strolled 
from  the  little  restaurant  over  to  the  caucus 
room  of  tiie  old  House  Office  Building  to 
watch  the  p>erformance  of  Bulwlnkle,  O'Con- 
nor, and  Arnold,  the  very  same  caucus  room 
where  the  confrontation  of  Hiss  and  Cham- 
bers occurred  a  Uttle  more  than  14  years 
later. 

Among  the  rabble  of  self-styled  liberals  in 
these  tragic  days  of  1953.  there  Is  much  to 
do  about  the  methods  of  congressional  In- 
vestigations. Almost  all  of  these  liberals 
profess  to  endorse  the  objectives  of  Vexdk, 
Jzimxx,  McCarhaw,  and  McCaxtht.  At  the 
same  time,  they  hasten  to  register— usually 
with  some  hysterical  observatloris — their  dis- 
approval of  the  methods  of  these  Congress- 
men. Not  long  ago,  when  Hasold  Vxlde 
erroneously  stated  that  Agnes  Meyer  of  the 
Washington  Post  had  been  praised  by  a 
newspaper  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  rafters 
of  the  Republic  were  rent  with  loud  cries 
of  "character  assassination"  from  the  shal- 
low depths  of  these  anguished  liberal  souls. 
Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that  If  Mrs.  Meyer 
and  her  sheet  were  not  praised  by  the  press 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  a  case  of  gross 
Ingratitude— probably  an  oversight,  although 
the  depths  of  the  Communist  mind  are  diffi- 
cult to  probe. 

WeU,  at  any  rate,  let  us  pay  tribtrte  to  the 
liberals  who  can  work  up  a  frothing  hysteria, 
without  the  aid  of  alcohol,  on  the  subject  of 
McCakthTs  methods.  They  are  the  most 
rugged  hypocrites  of  all  time.  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  couldnt  bold  a  candle  light 
for  them.  They  have  raised  the  art  of  hy- 
pocrisy to  new  heights.  What  were  they 
Baying  when  Dr.  Wirt  was  a  witness  before 
a  congressional  committee?  Nothing!  They 
were  seized  with  lockjaw.  Dr.  Wirt  didn't 
have  any  clvU  righto.  He  was  a  patriot.  Only 
CommunlsU  have  dvU  rtghtel  These  con- 
clusions are  based  upon  a  page  by  page,  par- 
agraph by  paragraph,  word  by  word  examina- 
tion of  the  Nation,  the  New  Republic,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  a  host  of  Journalistic 
smear -sheete. 

Let  us  consider,  point  by  point,  some  of  the 
hysterical  diatribes  of  the  Uberals. 

They  say  that  present-day  congressional 
probers  Indulge  In  character  assassination. 
Well,  what  happened  to  Dr.  Wirt  on  this 

BCOrG? 

On  AprU  11.  1934.  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Chairman  Bulwlnkle,  of 
the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Charges 
Made  by  Dr.  WUllam  A.  Wirt,  stated  as  a  fact 
that  Dr.  Wirt  had  been  JaUed  for  his  pro- 
German  activities  during  World  War  I.  This 
was  a  serious  charge.  If  untrue,  it  amount- 
ed to  character  assassination  in  the  ulUmate 
degree.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  charge 
was  a  lie.  Five  days  later— a  long  time  ac- 
cording to  the  liberals— Bulwlnkle  made  a 
complete  and  abject  retracUon  of  his  false 

charge. 

The  liberals  allege  that  false  charges  are 
made  under  the  cloak  of  congressional  im- 
munity. Bulwlnkle  made  his  false  charge 
under  the  cloak  of  Immunity;  but  the  Na- 
tion, the  New  Republic,  and  the  New  York 
Times  did  not  have  a  single  word  to  say  about 
congrewlonal  Immunity  In  this  instance. 

The  liberals  allege  that  retractions  never 
catch  up  with  the  original  charges.  WeU. 
S^ft  iSok  at  this  one.  On  AprU  12.  1934. 
the  New  York  Times  made  »  page-1  ^^' 
line  and  a  page-1  story  out  of  Congressman 


Bixlwinkle's  unadulterated  lie  that  WlUiam 
A.  Wirt  had  been  JaUed  as  a  pro-German. 
When  Bulwlnkle  retracted  his  Ue  5  days 
later,  the  New  York  Times  ran  the  story  of 
the  retraction  on  page  IX  I  have  the  photo- 
stats to  prove  It. 

The  liberals  heatedly  demand  that  wit- 
nesses before  congressional  Investigating 
conunlttees  should  be  allowed  to  read  pre- 
pared statements  when  they  take  the  stand. 
The  Bulwlnkle  Select  Committee  denied  Dr. 
Wirt's  request  to  be  allowed  to  read  a  10- 
mlnute  prepared  statement. 

The  Uberals  allege  that  due  process  Is 
denied  witnesses  when  they  are  not  allowed 
ftUl  representation  by  counsel.  Bulwlnkle's 
committee  would  not  permit  ex-Senator 
James  A.  Reed  to  appear  as  counsel  for  Dr. 
Wirt. 

The  liberals  aver  that  due  process  Is  de- 
nied witnesses  when  their  counsel  are  not 
allowed  to  cross-examine  opposing  witnesses. 
Bulwlnkle's  committee  would  not  permit  ex- 
Senator  Reed  to  cross-examine  Alice  Barrows 
and  her  five  friends.  Reed  could  have  torn 
their  testUnony  to  shreds. 

In  the  spring  of  1934,  Washington  was 
full  of  New  Deallsh  and  pro-Communist 
Newspaper  Guildsmen.  They  had  a  Roman 
holiday  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Wirt. 

One  of  the  notable  exceptions  to  the  news- 
men's handling  of  the  Wirt  case,  be  It  said 
to  his  everlasting  credit,  was  David  Law- 
rence. 

The  Nation  and  the  New  RepubUc  merely 
sneered.  They  evinced  no  Interest  in  the 
rights  of  antl-Communlsts. 

Day  after  day,  on  Its  editorial  page,  the 
New  York  Times  heaped  scorn  and  rldlciUe 
on  Dr.  Wirt.  The  Times  unwittingly  gave 
the  Commvmist  game  away  when  it  said,  edi- 
torially, that  "the  general  amusement  cre- 
ated by  (Wirt's)  attempt  to  unmask  revolu- 
tionary conspiracies  and  betrayers  of  the 
President's  confidence  wUl  surely  have  the 
effect  of  banishing  fears  on  that  score  for  a 
long  time  to  come."  The  Times  said  fvir- 
ther  that  "the  great  plot  which  (Wirt) 
thought  he  had  unearthed  is  certain  to  ex- 
pire In  the  midst  of  inextinguishable 
laughter."  That  was  precisely  the  game  of 
the  Communists  and  the  New  Dealers.  They 
would  make  a  spectacle  of  Dr.  Wirt  and.  In 
so  doing,  serve  notice  to  beware  the  conse- 
quences of  any  others  who  might  essay  to 
expose  Communlste  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Time  magazine  Joined  the  Joumallstle 
chorus  of  rkllcuie,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
Said  Time:  "But  not  even  from  the  mouths 
of  these  obscure  Individuals  was  alarmist 
Dr.  Wirt  able,  on  the  stand,  to  substantiate 
his  lurid  allegations."  The  so-called  obscure 
Individuals  were  Alice  Barrows  and  her  five 
friends. 

Now  and  again,  Alice  Barrows  has  bobbed 
out  of  her  obscurity  to  appear  pubUcly  as  the 
chan^>lon  of  Communist  enterprises.  As 
these  words  go  to  press,  the  newest  of  thft 
Communist-front  organlzaUons  has  Just 
made  Its  appearance,  the  National  Commit- 
tee TO  Win  Amnesty  for  the  Smith  Act  Vic- 
tims. Listed  among  the  supporters  of  this 
newest  Communist  enterprise  Is  Alice  Bar- 
rows, erstwhile  Government  employee  In  the 
Office  of  Education  and  hostess  of  the  fa- 
mous dinner  of  September  1,  1933.  The 
chairman  of  the  organization  is  none  other 
than  Edward  K.  Barsky,  who  reaUy  did  serve 
a  JaU  term  fc»  contempt  of  Congress.  The 
treasvirer  is  Carl  Marzanl,  who  reaUy  did 
serve  a  JaU  term  for  perjury. 

In  1950  AUce  Barrows  was  affiliated  with 
the  notorious  OvU  Rights  Congress,  cited  as 
communist  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  1948  AUce  Barrows  came  out  of  her 
obscurity  long  enough  to  head  the  arts,  scl- 
enSTand  professions  dlvUlon  of  the  Com- 
^uniirt  campaign  to  elect  Henry  A.  WaUace 
Resident  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  1949.  she 
sponsored   ths   Waldorf-Astoria  Conference 
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of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Profeaslons.  an  enterprise  dedicated  to 
tlie  Soviet  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

While  she  was  still  a  Government  em- 
ployee. Miss  Barrows  served  as  a  prominent 
functionary  of  the  following  Communist  or- 
ganizations: American  league  for  Peace  and 
Democracy,  National  Federation  for  Consti- 
tutional Liberties,  and  Washington  Commit- 
tee for  Democratic  Rights. 

Kven  at  this  late  date,  it  wotild  be  Inter- 
esting to  put  Alice  Barrows  \mder  oath  be- 
fore a  congressional  Investigating  committee. 
I  can  think  of  a  hundred  questions  to  ask 
her  about  the  Wirt  dinner  and  about  her 
subsequent  active  and  prominent  support  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy. 

For  all  practical  purposes  In  today's  po- 
litical nomenclature,  liberal  and  New  Deal 
are  synonymous.  Aside  from  their  long  ten- 
lure  of  offloe,  the  principal  achievement  of 
the  liberals  or  New  Dealers  since  1933  has 
been  to  develop  to  a  high  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness the  techniques  of  the  antl-antl- 
Communlst. 


A  BisUte  Afcncy  Gets  Caaght  With  Its 
Hand  in  the  Taxpayer's  Pocket 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF  NIW  JIRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17,  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  listed  below  is  a 
situation  that  might  interest  the  Con- 
gress. It  shows  how  a  bistate  agency 
not  only  rides  the  back  of  the  toll-paying 
motorist,  but  also  gets  caught  with  its 
hand  in  his  pocket. 

I  enclose  a  letter  received  from  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  L.  E.'.ton.  Director  of 
Legislation  and  Liaison,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  here  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  sets  out  the  leases  now  in  effect  be- 
tween the  Port  Authority  of  New  York, 
a  bistate  agency,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force: 

DtPAHTMrwr  or  the  Air  Foiick, 
Washington,  February  27.  1953. 
Hon.  ALrasD  D.  Sizmikski, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Ma.  SIEMINSKI :  I  refer  to  your  request 
for  a  list  of  the  leases  the  Air  Force  has  with 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

The  following  leases  are  in  effect  with  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  for  Air  Force 
use  of  facilities  at  that  location: 

(a)  Lease  No.  DA-30-075-ENG-1553  cover- 
ing the  Air  Freight  Truck  Terminal,  contain- 
ing 1,260,000  square  feet  of  space  and  adja- 
cent open  area  at  cost  of  $421,754  per  annum. 

(b)  Lease  No.  DA-30-075-ENG-1563  cover- 
ing the  Port  Newark  tidewater  area,  contain- 
ing 2.904.284  square  feet  of  closed  storage 
area  and  adjacent  open  space  at  a  cost  of 
•572,000  per  annum.  This  lease  provides 
for  a  small  annual  reduction  In  rental  for 
each  succeeding  year  of  xisage. 

(c)  Lease  No.  DA-30-075-ENG-4629  cover- 
ing hangars  12  and  13,  and  adjacent  park- 
ing and  storage  area  at  Newark  Airport,  at  a 
cost  of  $124,509.45  per  annum. 

(d)  Lease  No.  DA-3CM)75-ENG-5411  cover- 
ing 1.88  acres  of  land  used  by  the  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard  for  aircraft  and  vehicular  park- 
ing at  a  cost  of  •11.759.20  per  annum. 
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Th*  Air  Force  has  expended  •44,430.66  for 
const  ruction  of  a  railroad  spur  at  the  freight 
term!  nal. 

It   s  a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  you  in 
secui  ing  this  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBXBT  B.  L.  Eaton, 
Major     General.     USAF.     Director, 
Legislation  and  Liaison. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  wondering  if  bi- 
stat€  agencies  that  acquire  facilities  and 
then  lease  them  to  the  Government  are 
not  competing  with  private  enterprise. 
This  bistate  agency,  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York,  making  money  hand  over 
fist  3n  its  tunnel  and  bridge  facilities, 
maniiges  to  supplement  its  income  by 
leasi  ig  tax-free  land — forever  lost  to  the 
mun  cipalities  as  a  tax  ratable — to  the 
Depi  rtment  of  the  Air  Force. 

T  lat  is  not  all.  Not  only  do  they  get 
f an<  y  rental  for  their  leases,  but  in  ad- 
diticn  this  bistate  agency  gets  im- 
provements on  its  property  at  the  cost 
of  t  le  United  States  Government,  the 
Depirtment  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Oi  lease  a.  above  referred  to,  the  Air 
For<  e  spent  $44,430.66  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  spur  at  the  freight 
terniinal.  This  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
buc  :et. 

Oi  lease  b.  above  referred  to,  $1,147,- 
512  was  spent  for  the  following  projects 
in  tl  le  tidewater  area:  First,  replacement 
of  f  oors  in  three  large  warehouses:  sec- 
ond rehabilitation  of  boilers  and  fire 
dooi  s  throughout  the  entire  tidewater 
ares  ;  third,  construction  of  an  aircraft 
storige  area  including  fill,  paved  road 
end  entrance  gate;  fourth,  rehabilitation 
of  t  le  wharf  sprinkler  system ;  fifth,  re- 
hab litation  of  one  warehouse  to  pro- 
vide motor-maintenance  space;  sixth, 
instillation  of  a  perimeter  floodlighting 
syst;m;  seventh,  repair  of  fencing 
around  the  area;  eighth,  and  lastly,  re- 
paii  of  the  secondary  electrical  system. 
T  lese  bistate  agency  ofBcials — not 
elec  ;ed,  but  appointed;  hence  not  re- 
spoi  sible  to  the  people  in  the  area — cer- 
tainly know  how  to  write  a  lease. 

I  am  advised  that  under  the  existing 
terr  is  of  the  freight  terminal  lease — 

Tlie  Government  has  the  right  to  make 
altei  atlons  or  Improvements  which,  upon 
com  >letlon,  remain  the  property  of  the  Oov- 
erni  tent. 

T  le  lease  also  provides : 

Tl  le  Government,  If  required  by  the  port, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  must 
rem  >ve  such  additions  and  restore  the  prem- 
ises to  that  condition  existing  at  the  time 
of  etecutlon. 

B  lit  that  is  not  all,  this  is  the  best  one 


Tax  Exemption  for  CoHefe  Expenses 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  a  resolution  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  National 
Student  Association. 

This  association  is  completely  non- 
partisan in  nature  and  is  a  central  body 
of  some  300  student  organizations  repre- 
senting about  800.000  students  through- 
out the  entire  country. 

Their  resolution,  adopted  unanimously 
at  its  Fifth  National  Student  Congress, 
is  as  follows: 

Whereas  existing  Federal  income-tax  regu- 
lations do  not  permit  the  deduction  of  nor- 
mal college  expenses  by  wage-earning  stu- 
dents or  their  families; 

Whereas  after  meeting  college  expenses  of 
tuition,  room.  fees,  etc.,  the  average  wage- 
earning  student  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  remaining  to  be  self-supporting  as 
defined  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue; 

Whereas  parents  cannot  declare  children 
dependent  when  said  children  earn  SOOO 
or  more  per  taxable  year,  although  said  chU- 
dren  may  be  largely  supported  by  parents; 

Whereas  the  increasing  cost  of  living  Ls 
seriously  Impairing  the  accessibility  of 
higher  education  to  low-  and  medium-In- 
come bracket  families:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  strongly  advocate 
and  foster  legislation'  declaring  college  ex- 
penses for  which  bona  fide  receipts  from 
recognized  Institutions  of  higher  education 
can  be  produced  deductible  on  Federal  in- 
come-tax rettirns. 
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Government,  however,  has  the  option 
a  cash  settlement  In  lieu  of  restora- 
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Ajain,  I  ask  the  Congress,  have  we 
give  n  adequate  study  to  these  compacts 
betneen  States  to  create  bistate  agen- 
cies ?  Must  the  motoring  public  and  the 
conmon  carriers,  who  pay  tolls  on  the 
fac  lities  owned  and  operated  by  these 
bistite  agencies,  also  contribute  and 
sup  )lement  the  income  of  these  bistate 
ageicies  with  Federal  funds  that  come 
out  of  taxpayers'  pockets? 


Military  Teamwork 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOXnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17.  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Shreveport  Journal,  Wednesday, 
July  15.  1953,  entitled  "Military  Team- 
work" : 

MlLITABT  TEAMWOBK 

An  example  of  Armed  Forces  unification 
and  teamwork  which  might  well  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Pentagon  was  a  Ualn- 
Ing  project  conceived  locally  and  carried 
out  recently  In  both  Shreveport  and  Dallas. 

Forty  Shreveport  naval  reservists  were  the 
main  beneficiaries  of  the  project,  which  ex- 
tended through  one  of  their  regular  week- 
end training  sessions. 

The  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Training 
Center,  the  Eighth  Air  Reserve  District,  and 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  combined  opera- 
tions to  fly  the  reservists  to  Hensley  Field, 
near  Dallas. 


At  Henaley.  tb«  Shrev«port«r» 
of  Dallas'  Air  Force  B^Boy  Flying  Ttalnlng 
Center  and  atoo  of  DiOlM'  large  naval  tndn- 

Ing  center.  .  ^^    ..         ,^ 

rn  addition,  they  tourel  the  huge  Chance- 
Voleht  Aircraft  Corp.  plant,  Which  turns  out 
the  famed  Cutlaa*  Navy  carrter-borne  Jet 

*^The  reservlflta  made  the  trip  to  DaDas  in 
a  Barksdale  C-*7*8. 

They  slept  at  the  DaHas  Naval  Center  and 
ate  at  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  stations. 

The  870eth  Air  Force  Reserve  Wing  co- 
operated with  Bartadale  in  bringing  the  ra- 

Berrlsta  home.  ^.       _—        _* 

Col  Mark  J.  Boy.  commanding  officer  of 
the  Eighth  Air  Reserve  District,  and  Lt.  L. 
Calhoun  Allen,  Jr.,  who  la  in  charge  of  the 
Shreveport  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center, 
deserve  much  credit  for  Initiating  the  proj- 
ect as  does  Lt.  Col.  Robert  J.  Overcash,  who 
represented  Colonel  Roy  on  the  trtp. 

Officials  of  the  city  of  Bhreveport.  Barks- 
dale Air  Force  Base,  and  the  Shreveport 
Chamber  of  Commerce  also  deserve  pralss 
for  taking  time  away  tram  other  duties  to 

aee  the  reservists  off.  

The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  Its 
InsUgators  have  decided  to  work  out  a  reclp- 
rocal  plan.  Air  Force  reservists  of  Shreve- 
port are  now  picking  up  knowledge  in  classes 
at  the  Naval  Reaerva  Training  Center. 


UMoar  KATRMrAii  Bamk  n  Gaowma  Rxcbt 
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From  the  beginning  of  1041  to  the  end  of 
1953.  our  deposit  totals  have  Increased  from 
less  than  98  million  to  over  920  million,  and 
the  bank  now  enjoys  975th  position  among 
all  the  Nation  "to  15.000  banks. 

Our  personal-loan  department  has  also 
continued  to  expand  Its  operations,  and  has 
outgrown  Its  quarters. 

In  order  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  our 
ctistomers,  and  be  prepared  for  the  expand- 
ing requirements  of  the  East  St.  Louis  com- 
munity, Union  National  Bank  has  made  ex- 
tensive Improvements  within  the  bank  build- 
ing. 

The  ($48,000)  expansion  program,  now 
completed.  Includes  extension  of  the  balcony, 
to  form  a  new  "TJ",  housing  the  bookkeeping 
department,  the  personal -loan  department, 
and  providing  additional  space  for  executive 
offices. 


Incredflyle,  DiaboBcal— Bricker  Amend- 
■cBt  Most  Be  Adopted— ApproTal  of 
NATO  Treaties  Another  Reason  for 
Vrwmflk  Passat e  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1 


How   Local    Banks    Prosper   Under 
Democratic  Administratkws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nxXNon 
IN  THE  BOU8B  OF  BKPBBSENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  July  14. 19S3 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  attention  directed  recently  to 
the  new  hard-money  policy  of  the 
Eisenhower  administratioxi.  a  policy 
which  has  caused  great  concem  in  the 
home-building  Industry,  on  the  bond 
market  of  the  Nation,  in  banking  circles, 
and  points  toward  a  trend  threatening 
the  economic  condition  of  the  Nation. 
In  contrast  to  this  incident  and  threat- 
ening situation.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  in  the 
House  how  a  small  bank  in  my  home  city 
of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  prospered  and 
grew  to  great  strength  under  the  mone- 
tary policies  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man administrations. 

I  think  this  st^ry  is  not  altogether  a 
local  story.    I  think  that  thousands  of 
banks    in    every    community    in    the 
Nation       had     the     same     experience 
during  the  Democratic  administrations 
which  brought  a  restoration  of  public 
confidence  in  our  banking  Institutions. 
Of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  could 
name  at  least  a  half  doaen  banks  in  my 
district  that  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences as  the  Union  National  Bank  of 
East  St.  Louis,  HL  But  an  advertisement 
inserted  in  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal 
of  Wednesday,  July  15, 1953,  by  the  bank 
itself  tells  the  story  of  its  prosperity  and 
its  growth  under  Democratic  adminis- 
trations far  better  than  I  can.    For  this 
reason,    under    unanimous    consent.    I 
herewith  Include  this  article  with  my 
remarks: 


EXTENSION  0¥  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wMCOKsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  14, 1953 
Mr,  SMITH  <A  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  never  thought  that  I  would  see  the 
day  when  American  soldiers  serving 
abroad  would  be  denied  the  right  to  be 
tried  for  civil  or  criminal  offenses  under 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  is  the  sad  fact  sii¥» 
the  Senate  on  last  Wednesday  approved 
the  so-caUed  NATO  treaties. 

When  the  mottiers  and  fathers  of  our 
service  men  and  women  learn  of  the 
facts  of  those  treaties  and  what  they 
mean  for  American  citizens,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  general  disapointment. 

Justice  in  other  countries  is  not  ad- 
ministered as  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
nor  are  the  penalties  the  same.  The 
Senate  has  removed  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  from  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  BiU  of  Rights. 

Is  this  a  sly  and  adroit  move  to  de- 
stroy our  sovereignty  step-by-step  in 
the  direction  of  a  world  government? 
It  looks  that  way  to  me.  ^     __*    ^ 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  shall  include  at  this  point 
an  article  that  appears  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  Herald  on  July  17, 1953; 


A  DaaawTOW  or  A  mane* 
The  Senate  has  voted  approval  of  the 
treaty  originated  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion and  adopted  by  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration yielding  Americans  attached  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  Euro- 
pean courts  for  trial  when  they  stand  ac- 
cused of  criminal  offenaee.  The  vote  of  72  to 
15  did  not  reflect  the  true  aentlment  against 
this  repudiation  of  the  constitutional  rlghta 
of  American  cltteena. 

It  was  a  foregone  ooncliislon  after  Tuea- 
dav'B  vote  on  the  reservation  ottered  by 
StJ  J^  W.  BwcKxa.  of  Ohio,  that  the 
^ij  would  be  approved.     The  apirlt  ot 


"Europe  Firaf  rode  high  when  rj  Truman 
Republicans  joined  with  20  Truman  Demo- 
crats to  defeat  that  reservation.  Senator 
BKKxn,  supported  by  a«  colleagues  of  both 
parties,  sought  to  preserve  U»e  right  of  Amer- 
icans charged  vrlth  a  crime  whUe  serving 
under  NATO  in  Europe  to  be  tried  under 
American  law,  by  an  American  court  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  used  all 
its  influence,  including,  presumably,  the 
patronage  bludgeon,  to  beat  down  the  reser- 
vation. A  letter  from  the  President  himself 
was  produced,  asserting  that  to  insist  that 
the  Constitution  ftrflows  the  flag  would 
"seriously  affect  the  security  of  the  United 
States"  and  would  Tindermtne  "the  entire 
United  States  military  position  In  E\irope." 
Secretary  ol  Defense  Wilson  sent  another 
letter,  saying  that  If  the  reservation  werk 
voted  It  would  have  an  "adverse  effect'"  on 
the  United  States  in  Europe  and  would  Indi- 
cate "a  lack  of  confld«ice  in  this  country's 
allies."  •  •  •  He  suggested  a  compromise 
••Interpretation"  by  which  a  sokUcr's  com- 
manding officer,  if  in  fear  that  his  subordi- 
nate's rlghU  would  be  Jeopardized  by  for- 
eign trial,  would  solicit  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  ask,  iH-etty  please,  that  the  boy  be 
ttimed  over  to  American  authority. 

This  was  too  mu(^  for  Senator  Bkickse. 
Mindful  that  the  United  States  pays  Europe's 
bills  through  lavish  handouU  and  sends  iU 
conscripts  abroad  to  defend  countries  Indis- 
posed to  accept  any  responsibility  on  their 
own  part,  the  Ohio  Senator  cried,  "We  have 
not  yet  become  the  captive  of  our  suppli- 
cants." 

Mr.  Pbt^".  with  a  few  other  patriots 
such  as  Senator  McCaeran,  of  Nevada,  and 
Senator  DnucsiN.  of  Illinois,  had  all  the  best 
of  the  argument,  but,  as  usual,  the  votes  to 
support  patriotism,  the  ConsUtutton,  and 
common  sense  were  lacking. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Elsenhower  formula 
surrenders  to  European  JurisdlcUon  the 
American  fighting  men  who  are  In  Rirope 
through  no  wish  of  their  own.  and  that  it 
eflecUvely  sUlps  them  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  rlghU  of  cltiaenshlp  as  long  as 
they  are  kept  abroad.  In  return,  the  United 
States  asserts  iU  Jurisdiction  over  6.000  Eu- 
ropean NATO  personnel  in  this  country 
though  no  new  warrant  was  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  As  none  of  these  Eu- 
ropeans belongs  to  an  organized  miUtary  or- 
ganlzaUon  in  the  United  States,  America 
already  has  Jurisdiction  over  them. 

The  Americans  subject  to  trial  in^"«r<>- 
pean  courts  will  be  deprived  of  all  of  thetf 
rights  under  the  American  Ctonstltutlon  and 
law  They  wUl  be  tried  by  foreigners.  In 
accordance  with  foreign  law  and  procedures, 
and  the  determination  of  guilt,  the  degree 
of  guUt.  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pun- 
ishment all  show  no  correspondence  to 
American  practice.  Even  the  right  of  baU 
and  accessibility  to  pardon  are  denied. 

Senator  BwcKm  was  correct  when  he  said 
that  the  administration  proposal  was  "mere- 
ly one  of  many  recent  assaults  on  the  basic 
attributes  of  national  sovereignty ."  We  havs 
Been  how  United  Nations  convenants  have 
been  devised  to  override  the  Constitution 
and  domestic  law;  how  a  minority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  argued  that  commit- 
ments under  the  U.  N.  Charter  are  superior 
to  provisions  of  the  Bin  of  Rights,  and  how 
Mr  Elsenhower  has  thrown  the  weight  of 
his  omce  against  the  proposed  Bricker  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  would  ar- 
flrm  the  supremacy  of  that  charter  no  mat- 
ter what  treaty  obUgatlon  was  undertaken 
or  how  a  wobbling  court  might  seek  to  extend 
it  through  interpretation. 

Certainly  Senators  are  not  blind  to  these 
facts-  yet  we  find  men  lUe  Pkrcxtsow.  PoTr«a, 
HicKiwMWPn.  and  Uumt,  who  should  know 
better,  voting  to  uphold  Elsenhower  jmd 
Wn.xT  in  the  p(«ml»  «»«*  tMcOm  r«iutr» 
UM  OonsUtvttoB  •»  te  sif 
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that  to  abide  by  It  would  rlak  tbe  dl4>Iea»* 
ure  of  ESuropeans. 

PlXteen  Republicans  axMl  la  Democrats 
voted  for  the  Brtcker  reservation.  We  are 
glad  that  there  are  2?  Americans  left  In  the 
Senate,  but  there  ought  to  be  96. 

Those  who  expected  little  of  ICr.  Slsen- 
hower  cannot  be  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
course  of  his  administration.  Those  who 
expected  nothing  have  seen  the  fulfillment 
of  their  expectations.  Eisenhower  was 
foisted  upon  the  Republican  Party  by  Ttu- 
manltes  who  knew  that  Truman  coiild  not 
win.  He  carries  on  precisely  as  his  predeces- 
sor would  wish  blm  to  do. 


Tke  ^Gceties  of  Bistate  CompacU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  mew  jnssT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
t  Friday.  July  17, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  listed  below  is  a  sit- 
iiatlon  whicli  I  believe  requires  an  esti- 
mate: 

BOSTATK  AGTSCaa  ClZATXD  BT  THX  CONSOCT  OF 

Congress  (Compacts  Betwien  Two  States) 

Do  Vkkt  Wcu.  in  thk  Acquisition  or  Fxo- 

Buu.  Funds 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York,  a  blstate 
agency,  on  September  28,  1948,  obtained  un- 
der lease  from  the  Navy  Department  "a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Naval  Industrial  Re- 
serve Shipyard.  Port  Newark,  N.  J.,  compris- 
ing approximately  33  acres  of  land,  an  out- 
fitting pier  approximately  1,800  feet  long, 
various  buildings,  two  50-ton  gantry  cranes, 
la  lorries,  and  1  motor-generator  set.  The 
lease  was  Issued  under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  364,  80th  Congress.  This  lease  remains 
In  effect  today."  This  lease  requires  a  nom- 
inal rental  of  $10  per  annxim. 

In  addition,  "the  Navy  Department  has  un- 
dertaken the  replacement  of  decayed  timber 
and  deck  planking  on  the  finger  pier  at  a  cost 
of  tlSCTOO.- 

When  Congress  consents  to  a  compact  be- 
tween two  States  to  create  a  blstate  agency, 
I  wonder  If  adequate  study  Is  given  this 
type  legislation. 


Senator  Knowiand,  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STAlrBS 

Saturday,  July  18. 1953 

Mr.  KUCHKI.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  there  appeared  in  Barron's 
magazine  a  very  interesting  and  illumi- 
nating article  concerning  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Knowlahb].  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu), 
as  follows: 

The   New    Guaxo — Sxnato«   Knowiand,    of 
Caufosnia,  Rzpkksknts  a  DmmxNT  OOP 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
Everything    about    California's    Wuxxam 

Firs  Kmowijind,  whom  an  ailing  Bob  Tatt 
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deputised  as  acting  majority  leader 
Republicans   In    the   United    States 
,  is  a  bit  paradoxical.     In  a  precession 
attracte     gabby,     hall-fellow     men. 
is  the  taciturn  sort  that  will  let 
question  drop  with  all  the  finality 
]  lebble  tossed  Into  the  Philippine  deep, 
a  grandson  of  one  of  the  California 
and  yet,  far  from  following  the 
of  making  friends  with  his  grand- 
s  generation,  he  leaves  to  his  father, 
Russell  Knowland,  the  custody  of  the 
s  Interest  In  such  things  as  replicas 
B  Mill  or  the  fame  of  the  Yosemite 
trees.     His      broad-shoxildered      6-foot 
and  Judiciovisly  distributed  200  pounds 
the  comi>act  hardness  of  a  heavy- 
fullback,  yet  the  only  apparent  exer- 
takes  Is  striding  to  committee  meet- 
the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng. 
currently  holds  the  two  top  Jobs  in  the 
,  being  head  of  the  Republican  Policy 
ittee  as  well  as  acting  majority  leader, 
would  seemingly  argue  an  ability  to 
and  flatter  the  bigwigs  of  the  "most 
club  In  the  world."     Yet  he  got  the 
Ob  by  threatening  to  oppose  both  Tatt 
i  ienator  Sttlxs  Bridges  of  New  Hamp- 
for  the  majority  leadership;  and  Tatt 
him  as  his  successor  as  majority,  or 
leader  after  a  recra-d  on  Knowiand's 
the  Chicago  Convention  that  featured 
Intransigent  stand  for  California's 
son.  Governor  Warren,   and    (2)    a 
to  run  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  a 
Blate. 
fact   Is  that   Knowlanb's   senatorial 
is  almost  as  much  a  product  of  Tatt's 
as  was  Eisenhower's  relatively 
auttimn   campaign  for  the  Presl- 
Like  Taft,  the  44-year-old  Know- 
ixoB  a  family  background  of  public  serv- 
ils  father  sat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
for   several   terms   before   World 
).    And  again  like  Tatt,  Knowland  Is 
of  exqvilslte   conscience.     Normally, 
of  conscience  rebels  against  taking 
as  floor  leader,  or  whip,  for  an  admin- 
wlth  whose  policies  he  often  dis- 
Yet    Knowland's    conscience,    like 
,  Is  very  much  concerned  for  the  future 
Republican  Party.    Since  Bob  Taft 
convinced  that  a  Republican  fall- 
1954  and   1956  would  Inaugurate  a 
and  even  wilder  era  of  collectivism 
might  prove   Irreversible,   Knowland's 
Impersonal    way    of    putting    an    ex- 
acciirate  tape  measure  to  the  two 
of  any  looming  dilemma  of  conscience 
Commendation  enough  for  Bob  Taft. 
the  Taft-Knowland  formula  of  tap- 
dilemma  horns  to  the  last  quarter- 
before  sounding  off.  It  Is  only  super- 
a  paradox  that  Knowuind,  a  Mac- 
man  on  the  Far  East,  could  advise 
friend  Syngman  Rhee  to   go   along 
in  Elsenhower-sponsored  Korean  cease- 
True,  the  proposed  Par  Eastern  truce 
Knowland,   an   almost   Idiotic   ooni- 
of  Indecision  and  complacency  that 
^either  bring  peace  to  the  world  nor  do 
_  for  America's  "face."    Yet  to  shat- 
Republican  Party  on  the  issue  of  the 
of  the  Korean  war  would  not  solve 
>robIems.  either:   peace  must  be  pre- 
at    home    or    everjrthing    that    both 
and  Taft  hold  dear  will  go  down 
Meanwhile  there  are  those  Mon- 
liieetlngs  of  the  Republican  leadership 
Eisenhower,  which  are  at  least  partial 
that      everybody,      Including 
,  will  have  his  chance  at  persvia- 
;  or  the  future. 

is  frequently  alluded  to  by  his 

as  the  "Senator  from  Formosa,"  or, 

the  legislative  spokesman 

China  Lobby,  the  Inference  being  that 

emotionally  hipped  on  Asia  to  the  ex- 

of  Europe.    Yet  his  affair  with  Asia 

one  of  the  head,  not  the  heart. 

more  a  paradox  Is  Involved:  Knowland 

ipterested  In  Asia  because   of   a  prior 

In  Europe  that  first  manifested  it- 
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self  in  1939  when  he  was  writing  editorials 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  British  for  his 
father's  newspaper,  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
For  2  years  of  Wcwld  War  II  Knowland  sol- 
diered in  the  European  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions, rising  from  private  to  major.  Actu- 
ally, he  had  never  set  foot  in  the  Par  Blast 
until  the  very  end  of  1945,  when,  as  a  Sena- 
tor newly-appointed  by  Governor  Warren  to 
fill  the  term  of  the  deceased  Hiram  Johnson. 
he  went  around  the  world  with  a  congres- 
sional committee  charged  with  Investigating 
the  disposal  of  surplus  property  overseas. 

A  close  look  at  scxne  of  the  blUion  hiunan 
beings  of  Asia  left  Knowland  with  the  siu- 
plcion  that  the  400  million  population  of 
free  Europe  might  easily  be  overborne  from 
the  East,  particularly  If  a  crusading  com- 
munism could  first  absorb  China,  Japan  and 
the  Indies.  As  a  1929  graduate  In  political 
science  from  the  University  of  California, 
the  new  California  Senator  had  the  sense  to 
look  into  what  both  Lenin  and  Stalin  had 
written  about  Asia  before  he  really  made  up 
his  mind.  When  he  discovered  that  Stalla 
had  said  "With  Japan,  socialism  will  be  In- 
vincible," he  was  Impressed.  And  when  he 
learned  that  Lenin  had  laid  it  down  as  dogma 
that  "the  road  to  Paris  is  through  Pelping," 
he  was  convinced. 

Thus,  the  making  of  a  statesman  who 
realized  that  France  and  Formosa  are  at- 
tached to  the  same  string.  The  corrobora- 
tion of  his  feeling  that  the  fate  of  Europe 
will  be  settled  in  Asia  came  In  1949  and 
1950,  when  Knowland  made  two  more  trips 
to  the  Far  Bast.  He  was  In  Chungking  the 
day  before  it  fell  to  the  Communists.  He 
visited  both  Japan  and  Formosa,  meeting 
MacArthxir  and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  No- 
vember, after  the  successful  exploitation  of 
the  Inchon  landing,  Knowland  visited  the 
front  lines  close  by  the  Yalu.  He  renewed 
an  acquaintance  with  Syngman  Rhee,  who 
had  once  come  to  see  him  unannounced  In 
Washington  to  talk  about  Korea.  Every- 
thing that  Knowland  saw  In  1950  convinced 
him  that  the  MacArthur  line  was  right — 
that  the  way  to  stop  conununlsm  in  the 
world  was  to  defeat  It  north  of  tbe  88tli 
parallel  on  the  Korean  battlefield. 

Since  his  opinions  on  foreign  policy  are 
the  product  of  his  own  travels  In  two  hemi- 
spheres and  his  own  reading,  Knowland 
Is  both  mystified  by  and  resentful  of  the 
charge  that  he  is  the  tool  of  the  China 
lobby.  "Say,  Walter"  he  once  asked  Repre- 
resentatlve  Waltxb  Judd,  of  Minnesota, 
"what's  this  China  Lobby  we're  suppose  to 
be  mixed  up  with?"  "I  don't  know,"  said 
Judd,  "iinless  it's  us — we  seem  to  do  most  of 
the  talking  about  China  around  here." 

The  Impression  that  Knowland  does  little 
but  talk  about  Asia  has  been  artfully  culti- 
vated by  a  press  that  quotes  him  on  Asia 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  things.  An  an- 
tagonUtic  "ilgger  filbert"  (to  use  the  popular 
baseball  terms  for  statistical  nut)  has  com- 
puted that  Knowland  spoke  out  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Orient  115  times  In  1960  and 
103  times  In  1951.  Not  to  be  outdone  by 
such  mean-mlnded  statlstlcs-mongering, 
Knowland's  office  force  has  countered  with 
the  information  that  their  Senator  spoke  his 
opinions  on  342  separate  subjects  in  1960, 
which  is  pretty  good  going  for  anybody.  The 
office  also  points  out  that  other  Senators 
besides  Knowland  orated  rather  volumi- 
nously on  the  subject  of  Asia  during  the 
controversial  period  leading  up  to  the  great 
drama  of  the  MacArthiu'  dismissal  and  the 
subsequent  hearings. 

Speclflcally.  Knowland  has  spoken  fre- 
quently as  a  budget-balancer,  an  antldebt 
man,  a  friend  of  the  profit  system,  and  an 
American  constitutionalist.  He  Is  against 
the  excess-profits  tax,  even  though  he  coun- 
tenances the  idea  of  its  continuance  to  1954. 
He  Is  fully  as  prolific  with  statistics  bearing 
on  the  growth  of  the  Federal  debt  as  he  Is 
with  statistics  comparing  the  relative  popu- 
lations of  Europe  and  Asia.  His  speeches  on 
debt  abound  in  such  meaty  nuggets  as  "Aus- 


tria has  a  per  capHa  debt  of  tOO,  Belgtam 
§553  Denmark  $302,  France  •302,  Germany 
$92  Greece  $23.  Iceland  $146,  Italy  $110, 
Netherlands  $634,  Norway  $467,  Portugal  $46, 
Turkey  $28,  United  Kingdom  $1.421."  To 
which  Knowland  adds:  "Again  I  point  out 
that  our  per  capita  debt  Is  now  $1,680." 

A  convinced  antl-8ocUlist,  Knowland  »• 
antl-lnflatlonist  because  he  Is  sxire  that  a 
continually  mounting  Federal  debt  must  en- 
tall  permanent  OPS  controls  and  the  even- 
tual soclallMtlon  of  bxislness,  agrlcxxlture, 
and  labor.  He  raised  Ws  voloe  against  Tru- 
man's pretentions  to  the  power  to  seize  the 
steel  Indxistry.  And  he  fought  long  and 
valiantly  to  keep  the  Federal  Government 
from  grabbing  the  submerged  oU  lands  of 
California  within  the  historic  3-mlle  limit. 
The  only  flaw  In  Knowland's  consistency  as 
a  prolndlvtduallst  lies  In  his  attitude  toward 
Federal  funds  when  they  are  being  earmarked 
for  CaUfomla.  Then,  Uke  most  legislators, 
he  Is  not  exactly  Toclferoua  about  refusing 
the  naked  handout. 

The  Job  of  being  majority  leader  or  floor 
manager  for  the  Republicans  In  the  Senate 
demands  an  acute  parliamentary  sense  and 
a  ready  command  of  Information  to  be  em- 
ployed In  quick  debate.  The  late  Kenneth 
Wherry  of  Nebraska  was  an  expert  at  the  Job 
of  marshaling  Republican  strength;  and  Taft 
has  always  been  ready  with  the  right  fact  at 
the  right  time.  Based  purely  on  a  curbstone 
Judgment  of  Knowland's  past  performance, 
the  self-constituted  prophets  are  prophesy- 
ing that  Knowland  will  more  closely  ap- 
proximate Tatt's  record  than  Ken  Wherry's. 
During  a  recent  argument  about  bringing  up 
some  legislation  affecting  loans  to  smaU 
businesses,  Knowland  managed  to  anger 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  where 
Wherry  would  have  angered  only  the  latter. 
Such  flaps,  however,  are  inevitable  when 
a  man  Is  learning  a  new  Joto — and  even  the 
most  cursory  perusal  of  Knowland's  speeches 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  has  whole 
filing  cases  of  relevant  Information  tucked 
Inside  his  head.  Indeed,  his  resemblance 
to  Bob  Taft  on  this  score  is  positively  start- 
ling. In  his  baslcaUy  unfrlvolous  attitude 
toward  life,  his  wUllngness  to  submerge  him- 
self In  continuous  study  and  hard  work, 
Knowland  Is  even  more  Uke  the  Taft  of  10 
years  ago  than  Taft  himself  Is  today. 

The  resemblances  between  Knowland  and 
Tait  extend  to  their  choice  of  wives.  Like 
Martha  Taft,  »frs.  Helen  Herrlck  Knowland 
Is  a  woman  of  social  tact.  abUlty,  and  charm. 
■  No  less  a  person  than  Brirs.  Ruth  Hanna  Mc- 
cormick Sims  considered  Mrs.  Knowland  to 
be  an  expert  political  operator:  and  It  Is  a 
fact  of  record  that  the  wife  took  over  much 
of  Bn,L  Knowland's  work  on  the  Oakland 
Tribune  when  the  latter  was  In  the  Army. 
Tall  and  pretty,  even  though  she  Is  now  a 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Knowland  dabbles  in  mys- 
tery-story writing  and  occasionally  lures  her 
serious  husband  Into  a  dance  session  at  the 
Hotel  Shoreham.  Whether  she  wUl  ever  per- 
suade BILL  Knowland  to  relax  In  his  fifties 
Is  a  mystery  story  which  Mrs.  Knowland  has 
still  to  write. 

The  similarities  between  Knowland  and 
Taft.  while  startling,  should  not,  however, 
be  pressed  too  far.  For  the  controlling  fact 
about  Knowland  Is  simply  this:  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  new,  the  postwar,  the  post- 
1946  senatorial  generation.  What  Is  most 
clearly  compeUlng  about  his  personality  Is 
that  he  cannot  be  shuffled  Into  any  one  of 
those  ancient  categories  which  are  still  loved 
by  the  tired  pundits  of  the  Rooseveltlan  dec- 
ade. He  Is  not  an  Internationalist  of  the 
Tobey-Saltonstall -Wiley  stripe:  on  the  other 
hand,  he  Is  palpably  no  Isolationist. 

A  man  of  ingenious  devices  and  fresh  In- 
sights, Knowland  can  usually  be  counted 
on  to  come  up  with  original  solutions  In  a 
hackneyed  situation.  During  the  period  of 
the  so-called  Great  Debate,  when  the  Isola- 
tionists were  fighting  the  internationalists 
over  sending  American  troops  to  garrison  Eu- 
rope, Knowlamd  quletec  a  lot  of  argument 


by  suggesttng  that  the  numbw  of  American 
divisions  be  regxilated  by  the  number  which 
the  Europeans  were  themselves  prepared  to 
raise,  train,  and  put  Into  the  field.  This 
oommonsense  way  of  adding  Incentive  to  the 
requirements  of  producing  a  working  antl- 
Oommunlst  front  was  not  adopted  at  the 
time.  But  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  Knowland's 
method  points  a  path  to  the  diplomacy  of 
the  futtire.  In  any  case.  It  proved  that  Bnx 
Knowland  does  not  think  In  terms  of 
cliches;  he  Is  his  own  man. 

In  this  he  Is  like  many  others  of  his  con- 
gressional generation — like  Joe  McCabtht, 
Boj.  JXNNXB.  and  Dick  NntoN.  These  men 
do  not  constitute  an  axis  or  a  school;  they 
are  all  extreme  Individualists,  and  they  are 
all  li.terested  In  different  phases  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  thought.  McCabtht  U  Inter- 
ested In  driving  Communist  sympathizers 
out  of  the  Government  and  in  exposing  those 
who  are  outside  the  Government  to  social, 
as  distinct  from  political,  pressure.  Jknnex 
Is  Interested  In  exposing  Communist  teach- 
ers. Knowland,  on  the  other  hand,  has  con- 
centrated on  the  positive  formulation  of  pol- 
icy, rather  than  on  the  exposure  of  person- 
alities who  are  destructive  of  American  in- 
terests and  traditions. 

But  the  characteristic  that  unites  the 
whole  class  of  1946  Is  that  it  doesnt  fit  Into 
the  journalistic  dichotomies  of  thinking  that 
seek  to  set  "eastern  liberals"  (Dewey,  Sal- 
TONSTALL.  stc.)  Off  agalnst  "midwestern  Iso- 
lationists" or  the  "old  guard"  (men  like 
BuTLxa  of  Nebraska  or  DnticsEN.  of  Illinois). 
Whether  they  are  wild  men  like  Jox  Mc- 
Castrt  or  sober  scholars  like  Knowland, 
the  new  school  begins  by  bypassing  the 
thirties  entirely;  lU  members  cannot  be 
pressured  either  to  conformity  or  a  frozen 
antlconformlty  by  the  ancient  dodge  of  let- 
ting Drew  Pearson  go  to  work  on  them.  As 
for  the  1920's.  the  new  school  Jxist  doesn't 
remember  them  in  any  significant  way.  Its 
bias  toward  freedom  Is  not  nostalgic;  It  Is 
a  positive  creed  engendered  by  the  personal 
experience  of  war  against  totaUtarlanism  In 
Europe  and  Asia. 

If  anything  Is  plain,  the  philosophy  of 
freedom  needs  a  fresh  political  formulation 
In  the  America  of  the  fifties.  The  older 
Republicans  who  used  the  phrases  of  the  Mc- 
Klnley  era  cannot  provide  an  appealing  for- 
mulation; a  "new  guard  '  allied  to  new  situa- 
tions must  rise  to  do  It.  With  his  unique 
blend  of  Integrity  and  studious  judgment. 
Knowland  seems  Just  the  man  to  lead  the 
"new  guard"  into  Its  promised  land. 


The  "Walkonr  by  Democrati 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  18. 1953 

Mr  TklUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  a  short  statement  prepared 
by  me  and  some  comments  written  by 
the  eminent  Washington  observer,  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  on  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Thx  "Walkout"  bt  Democrats 

Washlngtonlans  generaUy  are  agreed  that 
thrrTls  no  more  objective  and  authoritative 
in  Observer  and  reporter  of  national  affahr. 
than  David  Lawrence,  editor  and  publisher 
S^hThighly  respected  weekly  magazine. 


n.  S.  Mews  ft  World  Report.  Both  to  that 
magazine  and  In  his  widely  circulated  syndi- 
cated column.  Mr.  Lawrence  provides  food 
for  thought  which  U  widely  read  and  care- 
fully considered,  not  only  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  people  In  our  executive 
departmenu  but  by  prominent  Americana 
throughout  the  country. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President,  what  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  to  say  about  the  current  dis- 
pute among  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  regard  to  the 
housekeeping  detail  as  to  who  Is  to  appoint 
the  members  of  the  staff  and  as  to  what 
power.  If  any.  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  are  to  exercise  in  such  selections 
Is  of  national  importance  and  of  vital  per- 
tinence. I  call  attention  to  those  comments 
by  David  Lawrence  in  the  accompanying 
column. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Subcommltee  on  Investl* 
gatlons  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  ferreting  out  graft,  corruption. 
waste,  subversion,  and  inefficiency  whenever 
It  appears  or  wherever  it  has  occurred  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  Government,  Its 
Importance  to  the  American  taxpayer  is 
hardly  exceeded  by  any  committee  in  Con- 
gress. Citizens  have  a  rightful  Interest  in 
how  Its  affairs  are  conducted. 

Let  It  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  house- 
keeping procedure  which  Is  followed  on  the 
matter  of  how  Its  staff  Is  selected  and  di- 
rected Is  the  same  as  Is  followed  by  such 
other  Important  Senate  committees  as  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Public  Works  Committee;  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
the  Subcommittees  on  Internal  Security  and 
on  Inunigration.  Chairmen  also  hsve  the 
exclusive  right  to  make  staff  appointmenu 
and  to  direct  their  activities  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

When  the  Democrats  were  In  the  majority 
they  also  selected  the  committee  staff  mem- 
bers In  the  same  manner  that  Is  being  fol- 
lowed In  that  same  committee  now  that  It 
has  a  Republican  majority. 

I  Join  In  the  hope  expressed  by  many 
that  our  valued  Democratic  colleagues  on 
the  conunlttee  will  reconsider  their  an- 
nounced desire  to  resign,  and  that  they  will 
return  to  the  committee  to  exercise  the  Im-' 
portant  duties  and  responsibilities  which  are 
theirs  as  members  of  the  minority  party. 

Even  though  as  members  of  the  minority 
they  cannot,  of  course,  dictate  the  decisions 
of  the  committee  or  exercise  the  controlling 
infiuence  which  they  enjoyed  for  many  years 
as  members  of  the  majority  party,  I  am  able 
to  suggest,  as  one  who  for  many  long  years 
served  as  a  minority  Member  of  Congress, 
that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  minor- 
ity service  are  substantial  and  Important. 
They  may  not  be  as  attractive  or  desirable 
as  those  reposed  In  the  Senators  when  they 
were  In  the  majority,  but  under  our  two- 
party  system  of  government  It  U  expected 
that  all  of  us  "must  take  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet"  and  that  each  of  us  should  serve  in 
whatever  capacity  we  are  assigned  by  the 
decisions  of  the  electors  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  by  David  Law- 
rence menu  the  thoughtful  reading  and 
study  of  all  of  those  Interested  In  the  me- 
chanics by  which  the  two-party  system  oper- 
ates in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Ttn  "Walkout"  bt  Dimocbats— "Srroowi* 
STEiKX"  Against  Majoritt  bt  the  Minositt 
Is  Callid  Unpzxcxdinteo  in  Annals  of 

CONCMIZSS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Far  more  ImporUnt  than  whether  a  con- 
gressional committee  staff  »^'*«^|«Vf*  T^ 
Ui  bitterly  anti-Communtst  shaU  be  sum- 
marUy  fired  without  a  beanng.  whUe  the 
rtghts  of  anybody  in  the  O^'^^^^"'  "T 
cSied  of  being  a  security  «^^^ J^jj^ 
tected   bj  an  cUhorat*  systoa   U   zwtww 
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Ill 


Firs  Kmowlakd.  whom  an  ailing  Bob  Taft     Interest 


In  Europe  that  first  manlleeted  It- 


debt  abound  In  such  meat;  nuggets  as  "Aua- 


rope.  Kito^kAHO  quletec  .  tot  a£  argumeat     ot  Uie  mgm,  ^v- 
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vttb  hearliifB.  Is  another  taue  now 
4toT«loptng  to  the  Senate.  It  Is  whether  a 
Bilnortty  group  of  a  committee  shall  be  aMe 
to  rasign  ajid  a  minority  party,  by  reCuslag 
to  appoint  members  in  their  places,  shall 
effacttveiy  block  the  majority  operation  of 
eoagreesfc>nal  committees. 

A  "sltdown  strike"  against  the  majority  by 
tlie  mlnarlty  In  committees  is  something  un- 
piwcedented  in  the  history  of  Ctongrees,  and 
it  eoold  be  destructive.  If.  for  example,  the 
majority  party  was  confident  it  could  un- 
cover corruption  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  it  could  be  prevented  from 
making  such  exposure  by  the  simple  refusal 
of  minority  members  to  eerve  on  a  con- 
gressional oommltee. 

The  lasue  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  three  Democrats  on  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oov- 
«rnment  Operations — Senators  McClkixak,  of 
Arkansas:  Studtctoh.  of  Missouri;  and  Jacx- 
BOM.  of  the  State  of  Washington — who  first 
voted  to  remove  J.  B.  Matthews,  farmer 
Methodist  clergyman  and  staff  inveetlgator. 
When  the  latter  quit  anyhow,  the  three  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  then  voted  against  letting 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator  Mc- 
Cabtht.  of  Wisconsin,  choose  the  members  of 
the  operating  staff.  The  Republican  major- 
ity upheld  the  right  ol  the  chairman  to  select 
his  aids. 

Each  committee  can  make  its  own  deci- 
sions as  to  personnel  of  the  staff,  and,  if  it 
chooses  by  majority  vote  to  delegate  that 
authority  to  the  chairman  or  to  revoke  It  at 
any  time,  it  can  do  so.  To  resign  because 
a  majority  decides  an  Issue  of  procedure  dif- 
ferently from  the  viewpoint  of  the  minority 
is  to  abandon  the  proper  means  of  recourse — 
namely,  an  appeal  to  the  full  committee  and. 
If  necessary,  to  the  Senate  Itself. 

The  Republicans  as  a  minority  party  In 
previous  sessions  of  Congress  felt  aggrieved 
at  times  when  counsel  not  to  their  liking 
was  chosen  by  the  majority,  as,  for  Instance, 
in  the  case  oi  the  Tydlngs  committee.  But 
the  Republicans  took  their  medicine  and 
didnt  walk  out.  In  fact,  the  Senate  Itself 
later  appointed  Senator  McCAaaAM,  a  Demo- 
crat, to  conduct  a  second  investigation  on 
the  subject. 

Another  issue  which  grows  out  of  the  same 
controversy  was  raised  by  Senator  Mom- 
KONKT,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  be  uttered  a  broadside 
attack  against  committee  investigatlona  on 
the  subject  ot  Internal  security.  His  thesis 
was  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  its  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  could  be 
relied  on  to  take  care  of  this  problem  with- 
out congressional  inquiries. 

In  this.  Senator  MomtONvr  Is  repeating  the 
familiar  line  of  the  Denuxauts  In  the  last 
Presidential  campaign,  as  taken  by  Adlai 
Stevenson — namely,  that  the  entire  Job  could 
be  safely  left  to  the  FBI  alone. 

What  Senat<x'  MomoNrr  overlooks  Is  that 
Alger  Hiss  was  caught,  not  by  the  FBI,  but 
by  testimony  during  a  Hoiise  committee 
hearing,  and  that  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal 
during  the  Harding  administration  was  un- 
covered by  a  Senate  Investigating  committee 
headed  by  Senator  Tom  Walsh,  Democrat, 
of  Montana.  As  for  the  FBI  attitude  to- 
ward congressional  inquiries,  th«  best  testi- 
mony comes  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover  him- 
self In  a  copyrighted  Interview  in  U.  8. 
Hews  A  World  Report,  published  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1950.  In  it  the  following  exchange 
occurred : 

"Question.  Do  you  believe  that  public  ex- 
posure through  congressional  committees, 
when  property  safeguarded  to  avtM  Im- 
plication of  Innocent  parties,  could  be  help- 
ful m  drawing  public  attention  to  Instances 
and  episodes  involving  e^lonage  and  other 
Communist  activity? 

"Mr.  Hoover.  With  the  laws  of  libel  and 
slander  mllltantly  used  by  subversives,  ex- 
posures under  oath,  vrlth  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  Innocent,  are  necessary.  A  private 
dtiaeti  or  even  •  grr>»t  netropoUtan  daUy 
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piper  does  b«C  Immts  the  teelUtles  to 
tUs  investigations.  Hence,  many  exposures 
csn  be  made  only  through  an  c^rlsl  lo- 
ve itigating  comaBUtee  pooaosslng  ttie  power 
at  subpen*  with  penuasive  faculties  such 
ai  Hws  covering  perjury  and  the  power  to 
cl;e  for  contempt." 

It  would  be  iinfortunate  If  the  Democrats 
attempted  to  make  a  partisan  Issue  out  of 
tteir  refusal  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
d  the  Senate  Oovemment  OperaUoos  Com- 
m  Ittee.  For  partisanship  works  both  waya— 
ai  d  some  Republicans  could  soon  be  claim- 
Ix  g  that  the  real  reason  that  the  Democrats 
hive  been  biaking  Is  that  they  are  afraid 
what  may  be  uncovered  in  the  future 
cc  ncemlng  some  hitherto  undisclosed  actlv- 
ites  of  Communist  sympathiaers  inside  Um 
Tiuman  •dminlstratioA. 


Tbe  Tirst  T«ar  •£  tke  McGoire  Act 


EXTENSICm  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  amcmsoTA 

n^  THX  8KNATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  18, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPRHET.  Mr.  President,  the 
d  ite  of  July  14  was  the  first  anniversary 

0  the  McGuire  Pair  Trade  Act.  Mr. 
Maurice  Menney.  director  of  the  Bureau 

01  Education  on  Pair  Trade,  speaking  at 
U  le  54th  annual  congress  of  the  National 
RH;ail  Hardware  Association  at  Miami, 
P  a.,  reviewed  and  summarized  what  has 
h  ippened  in  the  fair  trade  field  during 
tl  e  first  year  of  the  McGuire  Act. 
T  K>usands  of  retail  merchants  through- 
o^  it  the  Nation  are  vitally  concerned  with 
ai  id  strongly  support  the  fair  trade  pnx- 
giam.  I.  too.  have  actively  supported 
tl  is  important  public  policy.  It  provides 
nles  of  fair  competition  in  the  Ameri- 
Cin  competitive  enterprise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
1^  ermey's  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
p(  indix  of  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objectkm,  the  address 
"W  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&i  follows: 

Tnx  FIRST  YxAS  or  tbx  licOxnax  Act 

(I  y  Maurice  Mermey,  director.  Bureau  of 
Education  on  Fair  Trade) 

[  would  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  prlvl- 
le  ;e  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
at  out  fair  trade  on  any  day.  But  you  could 
net  have  chosen  a  better  day  than  today 
because  July  14  Is  the  first  anniversary  of 
tfa  e  McOulre  Pair  Trade  Act.  It  is  an  annl- 
ve  rsary  of  great  import  to  all  those  millions 
of  Americans  who  believe,  as  you  and  I  be- 
lle ve,  that  freedom  of  opportunity  for  the 
lit  tie  fellow  as  weU  as  for  tbe  giant,  is  basic 
to  oiir  democracy. 

[t  was  on  July  14,  1952.  that  ^e  Presi- 
de It  signed  Into  law  the  McGuire  Act  restor- 
in ;  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  fair-trade 
la  7a.  Tbe  President's  signature  was  the 
tit  al  step  In  an  exhaustive  examination  and 
rei  ifflrmatlon  of  fair  trade  as  a  public  policy 
of  fair  competition.  No  less  than  five  com- 
mittees  of  the  Congress  probed  deeply  into 
f al  r  trade.  They  assented  to  the  economic 
anl  social  wisdom  ot  fair  trade.  The  House 
vo  ;ed  "yee"  by  the  overwhelming  maJcM^ty 
of  196  to  10  and  the  Senate  Joined  the  House, 
paislng  the  McGuire  bill  by  a  vote  of  64 


to 


16. 


'  rhis  was  a  social  decision  by  the  elected 
T9\  iresentatlves  of  the  American  people  of 
m)  Jor  consequence  to  ovr  democracy.  It 
rmfflnned  the  social  decisions  taken  by  46 
ati  M  legislatwes  that  tiM  "111  4o  ••  I  please 


a»Hl  tlw  pabllc  be  damned"  tactics  of  unfair 
«atapetltlon  should  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
stroy soiaU  business  and  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity. This  Bociai  decision  reflected  the 
pubMc  attitude  that  has  been  growing  ainoe 
the  enactment  ol  the  antltrast  laws,  namelj , 
that  savage,  unbridled  competition  ulti- 
mately destroys  real  competition  and  leads 
to  monopoly.  However  the  would-be  mo- 
nopolists may  rationalize  It.  there  can  be  no 
competition  without  competitors. 

The  fair-trade  laws,  made  effective  by  the 
McGuire  Act.  recognise  this  basic  fact  of 
economic  life.  They  recogiUxe  that  American 
nuiss  production  can  only  thrive  by  reaching 
a  mass  ntarket  through  mass  distribution 
which  channels  goods  from  factory  to  coa- 
■xuner  through  a  network  of  distributors, 
big.  medium,  and  small.  Americans  are  stiU 
buying  plenty  of  our  mass-produced  goods 
from  the  smaU-  and  medlum-slaed  retailer. 
as  well  as  from  the  chains  and  the  larger 
independent  retailers.  The  statistics  show 
that  the  not-so-blg  Independent  retailer  docs 
ills  blllian  in  business  out  of  the  $150  bil- 
lion which  Americans  are  spending  In  retail 
stores. 

In  safeguarding  fair  competition  at  the 
retail  level,  fair  trade  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  stability  of 
mass  distribution  in  our  brand-name  econ- 
omy. The  function  that  fair  trade  aeivm 
is  not  expendable  any  more  than  business  ■ 
big.  medium,  and  small,  chain  and  inde- 
pendent — ^Is  expendable.  This  was  grimly 
and  graphically  demonstrated  during  the 
price  wars  which  swept  the  land  during  the 
economic  Interregnum  following  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court's  Schwegmann  deci- 
sion which  weakened  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  fair-trade  laws.  These  price  wars  posed 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  survival  of  small 
business  and  the  stability  of  the  market- 
place since  the  pre-falr-trade  depreaaloa 
days.  The  alarming  scope  of  this  threat  was 
Indicated  by  the  United  States  Senate's  Small 
Business  Committee  which  reported  early  la 
1952  that  "20.000  of  the  approximately  105.- 
000  small  reUUers  in  the  New  York  area 
woiUd  have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy  if 
the  price  war  had  continued  for  6  months." 

It  was  in  this  economic  climate  of  anarch- 
Ism  in  the  marketplace  that  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  the  McGuire  Act 
to  restore  effective  fair  trade.  We  have  now 
completed  1  full  year  under  this  landmark 
legislation.     What   does   thfS   record   showf 

The  record  of  fair  trade  during  the  first 
year  under  the  McGuire  Act  Is  an  impres- 
alvely  good  one.  overall,  and  the  gains  more 
than  offset  the  setbacks.  Fair  trade  in  the 
past  12  months  has  been  put  to  the  test 
in  courts  all  over  the  country  and  it  has 
passed  these  Judicial  tests  with  flying  colors. 
Fair  trade  has  won  a  substantial  number 
of  significant  court  victories  in  this  period 
and  has  drawn  only  one  unfavorable  deci- 
sion of  nujor  consequence,  namely,  from 
the  Georgia  State  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Oneida.  Ltd.  v.  Grayson -Jiobinson 
Stores,  Inc.  This  decision,  however,  leaves 
the  gate  open  for  new  fair-trade  legislation 
in  that  State.  Moreover,  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  been  taken 
by  Oneida  on  technical  questions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  Georgia  Fair  Trade  Acts. 

The  efforts  of  fair-trading  manufacturexs 
to  make  fair  trade  work  has.  by  and  large, 
been  characterized  by  outstanding  vigor  and 
determination  in  this  first  year  of  the  Mo- 
Guire  Act.  There  is,  of  course,  still  sonM 
chiseling  in  the  marketplace,  but  this  should 
be  measured  against  the  large  number  ol 
warnings  and  court  aettons  initiated  against 
fair-trade  vioiators.  With  respect  to  the 
State  leglslatiues.  fair  trade's  record  still 
stands:  not  a  single  fair-trade  law  has  yet 
been  repealed.  Finally,  the  consumer  has 
continued  to  give  the  moot  telling  support 
of  all  for  fair  trade  in  her  over-the-oounter 
behavior.  She  has  continued  to  Increase 
her  purchases  of  fair-traded  products  al- 
though she  was — cuid  le— «ompleteIy  free  to 


buy  plenty  of  oompettog  non-fair-traded 
products. 

In  sum,  then,  this  first  anniversary  of  the 
McGuire  Act  Is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  for 
the  many  friends  of  fahr  trade.  You  may  be 
Bxirprlsed  to  hear  this  because  bad  news  fre- 
quenUy  gets  the  spoUlght.  You  may  well 
have  had  the  impression  that  fair  trade  was 
losing  in  the  courts,  which  U  simply  not 
tbe  case.  The  Bureau  of  Bducation  on  Pair 
Trade  has  been  working  tirelessly  to  get 
across  the  truth  that  fair  trade  Is  standing 
up  in  the  courts.  I  hope  we  may  have  helped 
to  turn  the  tide,  to  b\iUd  up  a  pubUc  aware- 
ness that  fair  trade,  far  from  being  on  the 
verge   of   extlnoUon.  Is  doing   very  nicely. 

thank  you. 

Court  victories  have  rolled  across  the  ootm- 
try  from  New  Jersey  to  California,  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans.  The  most  recent  and 
significant  victory  to  date  has  been  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  down  in  New  Orleans.  In  a  2-to-l 
decision  the  court  on  July  1  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Louisiana  fair-trade  law 
and  the  McGuire  Act  In  the  case  of  Kll  UUy 
&  Co.  versus  Schwegmann  Bros.  This  is  the 
first  Federal  circuit  court  decision  upholding 
the  McGuire  Act. 

The  decision  came  on  an  appeal  brought 
by  Schwegmann  Bros.,  the  New  Orleans 
supermarket  which  Is  leading  the  fight 
against  fair  trade.  Schwegmann  appealed 
the  decision  of  the  United  SUtes  district 
court  of  New  Orleans,  the  first  significant 
court  decision  upholding  fair  trade  under  the 
McOulre  Act.  Now  that  the  United  States 
circuit  coxirt  of  appeals  has  also  placed  It- 
self on  the  side  of  fair  trade,  the  defendant 
has  stated  that  he  will  appeal  it  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Legal  experts 
believe  that  If  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
accepts  the  case  for  review,  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of 
tbe  McGuire  Act  should  come  in  Ute  1954. 

The  majority  decision  of  the  Fifth  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  says  clearly. 
"We  find  nothing  in  the  Louisiana  fair-trade 
law  or  In  the  McGuire  Act  self-defeating  or 
violative  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Etotes."  The  majority  decision  points  cut 
that  the  United  BUtes  Supreme  Court's 
unanimous  decision  upholding  fair  trade  in 
the  Old  Dearborn  case  in  1936  considered  and 
rejected  the  charge  that  the  fair-trade  laws 
violate  the  due-process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Federaa  Constitution. 
This  decision  says  flatly  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  Schwegmann  decision  In  1951  did 
not  render  obsolete  the  earlier  Old  Dearborn 
decision  which  was  the  only  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  fair  trade  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality. 

This  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cision also  says  emphatically,  "We  have  no 
Judicial  concern  with  the  economic  and  so- 
cial wisdom  of  any  feature  of  the  law,  but 
solely  with  Its  constitutionality." 

This  is  a  strong  and  well-considered  deci- 
sion. There  have  been  a  number  of  other 
court  decisions  across  the  land,  in  this  first 
vear  of  the  McGuire  Act,  which  should  add 
Judicial  weight  to  the  case  for  fair  trade 
when  it  goes  before  the  Supreme  Coxirt. 
Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  these 
court  victories  for  fair  trade. 

CallfcHula,  the  place  where  fair  trade  was 
-  bom  back  in  1931.  became  the  first  State  In 
the  land  to  have  Its  high  court  rule  favor- 
ably on  the  McOulre  Act.  In  March  of  this 
year,  the  California  State  Supreme  Coxirt  ex- 
plicitly and  unanimously  held.  In  the  case  of 
Cal-I>ak  Co.  versus  Sav-On  Drugs,  that  the 
McGuire  Act  nullified  the  Schwegmann  case, 
and  that  nonslgners  are  now  bound  by  the 
California  Pair  Trade  Act. 

This  is  the  second  time  the  California 
State  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  fair  trade. 
Back  in  1936  its  favorable  ruUng  on  fair 
trade  placed  it  among  the  16  high  State 
courts  upholding  fair  trade  prior  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court's  Schwegmann 
decision  In  1961. 


Tbe  Ktm  Jersey  State  Supreme  Court  has 
also  upheld  the  coDstitutionality  of  that 
State's  fair-trade  law  during  the  past  year. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  this  because 
when  tbe  New  Jersey  high  court's  action  was 
first  announced,  it  was  emmeously  Inter- 
preted as  a  funeral  for  fair  trade  in  New 
Jersey.  The  Bureau  of  Education  on  Pair 
Trade,  however,  recognised  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  this  court  actl<m  and  went  into 
high  gear  to  correct  the  mlslmpresslons. 
The  confusion  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
New  Jersey  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  on 
a  group  of  cases  that  were  ancient  history 
because  they  were  Initiated  before  the  pas- 
sage ot  the  McGuire  Act  when  the  Supreme 
Court's  Schwegmann  decision  was  still  con- 
troUlng.  While  the  New  Jersey  high  court, 
therefore,  held  under  the  Schwegmann  deci- 
sion that  the  State's  fair-trade  law  did  not 
bind  nonslgners  where  interstate  commerce 
was  Involved,  the  coxirt  did  say,  significantly: 
"No  relief  is  now  sought  under  the  McOulre 
Act"  but  "this  statute  (namely,  the  McGuire 
Act)  would  seem  to  include  the  nonslgner 
provisions  of  the  State  fair-trade  laws  within 
the  Immunity  granted  by  the  Mlller-Tydings 
Act." 

Since  that  decision,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  Injimctlons  restraining  violations 
of  fair-trade  prices  Issued  by  the  lower  courts 
of  New  Jersey,  In  the  past  week,  however, 
one  Judge  of  a  lower  New  Jersey  court  refused 
to  grant  an  Injunction  to  restrain  a  fair- 
trade  violator,  while  another  Judge  In  a  covirt 
of  the  same  statxo'e  on  the  very  same  day 
granted  such  an  injxmctlon.  Until  there  Is 
a  clear-cut  decision  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Supreme  Ooxirt  In  a  fair -trade  case  brought 
under  the  McGuire  Act,  different  rulings  by 
lower  courts  may  be  expected. 

In  the  New  York  area,  too,  fair  trade  has 
won  the  day  thxis  far.  The  New  York  Appel- 
late Coxirt,  for  Instance,  has  upheld  a  lower 
court  ruling  granting  an  injunction  to  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  against  Masters,  a  very  high- 
powered  discount  house.  This  case  was  Im- 
portant because  the  discount  house  argued 
that  both  the  New  York  State  fair-trade  law 
and  the  McGviire  Act  were  unconstitutional. 
Of  course,  thfs  case  may  yet  reach  the  high 
court  In  New  York  State  and  we  cannot  pre- 
dict what  the  outcome  will  be. 

There  have  been  two  excellent  decisions  on 
the  controversial  Wentling  loophole.  You 
may  remember  that  this  loophole  stemmed 
from  a  decision  of  the  Third  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  This  Wentling 
decision,  in  effect,  permitted  mail-order 
houses  and  other  operators  to  defy  the  fair- 
trade  laws  of  their  own  State  and  of  other 
SUtes  by  the  simple  device  of  seUlng  across 
State  lines.  You  may  also  remember  that 
when  the  McGuire  bUl  was  pending  before 
Congress,  there  were  claims  that  it  didn't 
cover  this  Wentling  loophole.  ActuaUy.  the 
McGuire  blU  was  carefully  designed  to  plug 
the  Wentling  gap  as  well  as  to  overcome  the 
Supreme  Court's  Schwegmann  decUlon.  And 
now  there  are  two  court  decisions  holding 
that  the  McGuire  Act  does  cover  the  Went- 
ling problem. 

The  first  of  these  decisions  was  handed 
down  In  February  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Maryland.  In  the  case  of  Sun- 
beam Corp.  versus  MacMlllan  ft  Sons.  This 
Federal  court  decision,  in  the  light  of  the 
legislative  record,  concluded  that  Congress 
intended  the  McGuire  Act  to  cover  the  so- 
called  Wentling  loophole.  The  decision  also 
holds  that  Congress  meant  the  McOulre  Act 
to  make  the  nonslgnw  clause  effective  once 

again. 

The  second  ruling  on  the  WenUlng  loop- 
hole came  from  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
and  specifically  refers  to  dlrect-maU  seUlng. 
In  the  case  of  Baxor  versus  Goody,  the  New 
^rk  Supreme  Court  held  that  "the  explicit 
intent  of  Congress"  was  to  overcome  the 
Wentling  loophole. 

In  addition  to  the  court  triumphs  for  f^ 
trSe  there  have  been  hopeful  de^oP" 
SnU  Sth  respect  to  the  Federal  Xtade 


Oommlssl<m.  Tou  may  recall  that  PTC  at- 
torneys last  year,  following  passage  of  the 
McGuire  Act.  brought  an  action  against 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  They  maintained  that 
Eastman  could  not  fair  trade  the  products 
of  its  own  manuf  actxire  becavise  it  operated 
retail  stores  in  varioxis  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. FTC  attorneys  took  the  position  that 
the  McOulre  Act's  prohibition  against  price 
agreements  among  competitors  barred  fair- 
trading  by  manxifacturers  who  also  func- 
ticHied  as  retailers  or  wholesalers.  A  simUar 
case  had  been  brought  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  against  McKesson  ft 
Bobbins.  Inc.,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
McOulre  /ct. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  on  Pair  Trade  be- 
lieved, on  the  basis  of  the  legislative  rec- 
ord, that  It  was  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress, 
in  passing  the  McGuire  Act,  to  permit  manu- 
facturers with  distributor  functions  to  use 
fair  trade.  The  Bureau  publicly  called  at- 
tention to  this  fact  and  pointed  out  that 
this  new  you-can-be-only-one-thing  ap- 
proach by  Oovernment  agencies  could  block 
normal  business  expansion,  forcing  retailers, 
for  example,  who  have  a  few  private  brands, 
to  give  up  these  brands  or  give  up  carrying 
fair-traded  national  brands. 

It  now  appears  that  the  new  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  drop  this  position  which 
PTC  attorneys  sought  to  press.  In  March. 
PTC  Elxaminer  Frank  Hier.  In  a  similar  case 
brought  against  Doubleday  Doran  ft  Co..  said 
this  charge  that  fair-trading  manufacturers 
with  distributor  functions  were  violating 
the  McGuire  Act  appeared  to  be  "a  strained 
construction  •  •  •  beyond  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  enacting  the  McGuire  Act."  Ex- 
aminer Hier  dismissed  the  charge.  This 
month  the  full  Commission  heard  argument 
on  the  same  charge  In  the  Eastman  case  and 
there  seems  reason  for  optimism  that  the 
Commission  will  agree  with  Examiner  Hier 
that  this  whole  approach  Is  not  In  accord 
with  Congress'  Intent. 

On  the  legislative  front,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  McOulre  Act,  substantial  vic- 
tories were  won  for  fair  trade  in  the  New 
York,  Tennessee,  and  New  Mexico  State 
Legislatures  where  repeal  efforts  proved 
abortive.  Temporary  setbacks  were  received 
In  Vermont  which  has  never  had  a  fair  trade 
law  and  in  Michigan  where  the  Michigan 
State  supreme  court  had  previously  held 
that  State's  law  to  be  invalid.  The  friends 
of  fair  trade,  however,  are  hopeful  that  fair 
trade  will  be  restored  in  Michigan  and  In 
Georgia,  too. 

The  big  question  mark  for  fair  trade  in 
the  coming  months,  however,  will  be  what 
the  United  States  Supreme  Coxu^  does.  Will 
It  accept  the  Lilly  versus  Schwegmann  case 
for  review  and  If  so.  vrtll  the  Court  then  up- 
hold the  constitutionality  of  the  McOulre 
Act?  It  seems  very  likely  that  we  will  have 
the  answers  to  these  questions  In  the  coming 
year. 

This  time,  the  Court  will  examine  a  Fed- 
eral law  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  lU  own 
merits  and  signed  by  the  President.  In 
addition,  the  legislative  history  of  the  Mc- 
Guire Act  makes  the  intent  of  Congress,  it 
seems  to  me,  abundantly  clear. 

If  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
holds the  constitutionality  of  the  McGuire 
Act.  we  wlU  have  a  new  era  In  fair  trade. 
We  must  face  frankly  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time.  prlce-chUellng  Is  still  being 
carried  on  by  small  retaUers  as  well  as  big 
ones.  Discount  houses  are  stUl  thumbing 
their  noses  at  the  fair  trade  Uws.  Wlille  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade  does  not 
concern  Itself  with  enforcement,  but  con- 
centrates on  developing  public  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  fair  trade,  neverthe- 
leM  we  recognise  the  existence  of  thecs  prac- 
tical problems  in  the  marketplace 

If  the  future  of  fair  trade  is  clarified  by 
s  favorable  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
LcoX  Act.  the  problem  of  discount 
JSind  price-juggler.  wUl  dwindle  to  the 
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vanishing  point.    We  can  never  expect  100 
oeroent  observance  of  fair  trade  anv  more 


sttettce.    His  trip  has  given  tbe  Orient  an 
}tect  lesaon  in  demoeracv.) 


amaaed  at  his  Armaem  In  this  determlnatloa. 

For  that  and  other  reasons,  he  made  a  tr«- 
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There  was  one  other  special  danger  m     ^  Good  Battiiiff  Average— Hie  Record  of    »»*  frustration.    The  United  States  is  en- 


posures  under  oath,  with  mfeguju-da  to  pro- 
tect the  Innocent,  are  necessary.  A  private 
cttlaen  <x  even  a  grr>at  metropolitan  <UUy 


mi.Jor  conBequence  to  our  democracy.  It 
rmfflrmed  the  social  decisions  taken  by  46 
Stite  legislatures  tlMit  Om  "111  do  •■  I  please 


behavior.  She  has  continued  to  increase 
IMT  purchases  of  fair-traded  jMDducts  al- 
though she  was — cumI  Is— completely  free  to 


courts   upholding    rair    traae   pnw    w,    —     ♦,Jh.     there    have   been    hopeful    dereiop-     mtv,^-  J^V«v^  TujKiara  wiU  dwindle  to  the 
United  Siates  Supreme  Court's  Schwegmann     frade.   thwe   Mje^  ^  ^  *^d«ral  Itade     houses  and  pnce-ju«gJ«s  will  dwmtue  w 
decislcm  in  196L  menjs 
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Tanlahtng  point.  We  can  never  ezpeet  100 
perosnt  observance  of  f air  trade  any  moi« 
/than  we  can  expect  100  percent  observance 
of  any  law,  incltidlng  the  statutes  against 
theft  and  murder.  I  doubt  that  we  shall 
ever  reach  a  legal  and  social  Utopia  where 
we  can  dispense  with  penalties  for  the  law- 
breaker. But  I  am  oonfldent  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  very  high  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  the  fair  teade  laws  if  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  the  second  time,  upholds 
the  oonstltutkMiality  of  fair  trade. 

The  opponents  of  fair  trade  today  are  work- 
ing harder  and  in  a  more  organlaed  fashion 
than  ever  before  to  sell  their  point  of  view 
to  consumers,  eultors,  and  legislators.  Ac- 
tually, those  of  the  opponents  who  conduct 
businesses  constitute  a  small  handful  of 
operatofs  who  want  to  be  able  to  do  as  they 
please  no  matter  how  much  this  harms  the 
econocay  as  a  whole.  This  tiny  minc^ty 
likes  to  have  the  public  believe  that  fair 
trade  is  the  antithesis  of  free  enterprise. 

It  Is  highly  significant,  however,  that  some 
of  the  coiintry's  outstanding  free  enterprisers 
are  strong  advocates  and  practitioners  of 
fair  trade.  They  Include  retailers,  whole- 
salers, and  manufacturers  who  recognise  that 
there  can  be  no  free  enterprise  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  unfair  competition — becaxise 
unfair  competition  leads  to  monopoly. 

Free  enterprise  and  fair  competition  go 
liand  in  hand.  Free-for-all  enterprise  is  the 
gateway  to  monopoly  and  the  liquidation  of 
competition.  It  Is  the  genius  of  fair  trade 
that  it  provides  a  well-tested  method  for 
fostering  fair  competitive  enterprise  in  an 
orderly  market  place  while  guarding  freedom 
of  opportimity  for  the  little  fellow  as  well  as 
the  big. 

America  has  grown  to  greatness  because  lUl 
dtiaens  have  been  free  to  use  all  their  in- 
genuity, their  resourcefulness  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work  In  making  their  dreams 
come  true.  Fair  trade  has  proved  a  most 
effective  guardian  of  this  dynamic  Intangible 
of  freedom  of  opportunity.  We  recognize 
this  as  its  greatest  contribution  on  this  first 
anniversary  of  the  llcOuire  Act.  We  cxm 
only  hope  that  fair  trade  is  embarking  upon 
«  new  era.  an  era  in  which  fair  trade  will  be 
permitted  to  continue  with  the  great  task 
which  it  has  demonstrated  it  can  perform 
so  supremely  welL 


]  «ttenee.  His  trip  has  given  the  Orient  an 
^Ject  lesson  in  democracy. ) 

StNosvoas. — ^To  peo|rie  all  over  east  Asia, 
4dlal  StevenaoD  seems  to  represent  some- 
1  htng  very  special.  He  is  not  exactly  a  ayat- 
1  ol  of  America  in  their  minds.  He  seems  to 
^tacd  for  what  they  hope  America  wUl  be. 

That  is  the  only  way  I  can  acootmt  for  the 
4maslng    reception    an    ex -governor    of    an 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KXMTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturdaw.  July  18.  19S3 


liffr.    CLEMENTS.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  third 
of  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  on     . 
May  3,  1953.    The  articles  were  written    ^ 
by  the  editor,  Barry  Bingham,  during  his    jj^ 
recent   trip   with  Adlai   E,   Stevenson 
through  Asia.  th4 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article    »m;- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo    ^^ 
as  follows: 

East  Asians  Sizm  To  Hav«  liAOS  SrEViarsoif     g+u  i 
Symbol    or    What   THrr    Want   Amxhica 
To  Bz 


(Americans   in   the   area  say  they  never 
have  seen  anything  lUce  the  reception  given 
everywhere  to  the  former  Goveriu)r  of  1111-     He 
nols.    He  has  managed  to  avoid  the  usual     de 
pitfalls  of  patronage,  omniscience,  and  Im-     be 
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i  imerlcan   State  has  met  in  every  country 
i^om  Japan  down  through  Indonesia. 

Americans  out  here  say  they  have  never 

ten  anything  quite  like  It. 

When  Stevenson  planned  his  trip,  I  feel 
stire  he  did  not  anticipate  anjrthlng  of  this 
lind.  His  mission  was  "self -education,"  as 
lie  has  frequently  stated.  He  expected  to 
t-avel  strictly  as  a  private  citizen,  without 
afttracting  pairticular  attention  or  comment. 

He  did  not  reckon  with  the  surge  of  inter> 
e^.  the  pushing  crowds,  the  myriad  requests 
f^  private  interviews  and  public  speeches 
every  Asian  country  he  has  visited. 
"passionate  desiec" 

He  did  not  realize  that  the  people  of  east 
ilBla  would  express  through  him  their  pas- 
II  onate  desire  to  establish  a  contact  of  mind 
ahd  heart  with  America. 

What  are  the  qualities  of  Stevenson's  char- 
acter that  have  impressed  so  many  Asians? 

I  think  they  are  tinderstandlng.  Imagina- 
tion, and  humility. 

The  question  of  his  status  as  a  traveler 
«  as  not  easy  to  setUe. 

Most  people  In  Asia  who  heard  of  his  visit 
assumed  one  of  two  things;  that  he  was 
ti  aveling  on  a  mission  for  President  Dwlght 
E  senhower,  and  therefore  was  directly  con- 
n  (Cted  with  the  administration's  foreign 
p  tllcy;  or  that  he  was  touring  the  world  as 
E  senhower's  ofBclal  opponent,  out  to  at- 
tack the  adminlstralon  at  every  turn. 

BOTH    THSOKIXS    WBONO 

Both  theories  were,  of  course,  wron^. 
The  trutti  about  the  trip  has  proved  to  t* 
object  lesson   in   the   way   we   run   our 
Aineiican  democracy. 

Gradually  It  has  sunk  In  that  Stevenson  is 
n<t  Elsenhower's  emissary,  nor  yet  his 
eiemy. 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  the  man  who 
w<ns   does    not   maintain   friendly  relations 
the  man  he  defeated.    There  would  al- 
oertainly  be  Jealousy  and  suspicion  In 
of  good  will  and  tolerance. 
rhe    fact    that    Stevenson    sat    down    for 
at  the   White  House   with   President 
before  he  started  his  trip  Is  a 
for  amazement  here, 
in  American  correspondent  In  Seoul  told 
how  his  laundress  had  reflected  the  pub- 
confusion  about  Stevenson's  status.    She 
"  understood  his  name  to  be  "Steve-San.- 
her  language,  that  would  mean  "the  Hon- 
"-'1  Steven."    With  such  a  name,  she  de- 
,  "be  must  be  No.  1  man  In  America." 
'  rhe  clearing  up  of  that  confusion  has  re- 
■    -d  in  public  credit  for  both  Stevenson 
Elsenhower,   and  for  the  system  that 
~  such  a  relationship  poeslble. 

1CAI.ATA    PAP^   KZPUAINS 

Malc-y  ICall.  of  Kuala  Lumpur  In  the 
tion  of  Malaya,  explained  the  situation 
Its  readers  in  this  way:  "Stevenson's  vUit 
In  many  ways  a  xmique  one.     Officially, 
has  no  standing  whatever,  and  is  only 
■vn  to  the  mass  of  the  people   here  as 
man  who  failed  to  win  a  particularly 
vtant  electloii.     And,   generally  spealc- 
people  are  not  very  interested  in  fail- 
1,  however  distinguished.  But  Mr.  Steven- 
is  in  a  very  different  category.     He  Is 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  In  United 
""  and  world  politics." 

way  Adlal  Stevenson  has  walked  the 

ipe  erf  decorum  in  Asia  won  a  tribute 

Ernie  Hill,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

wrote  from  Tokyo:   "Stevenson  has  evi- 

tly  made  a  firm  resolve  that  he  will  not 

the  new  American  popoB.    People  are 
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amaaed  at  his  ftrmaeis  in  this  deierminaUoa. 

For  that  and  other  reasons,  he  made  a  tre- 
mendous hit  in  Jap«n  and  Korea.  He  U  re- 
garded here  as  a  statesman  with  intellect 
and  wit." 

The  truth  about  Asia's  Interest  in  Steven- 
son burst  upon  us  at  our  first  stop  in  Tokyou 
Unmanageable  crowds  thronged  the  airport. 
Amateur  pbotografthers  shoved  aside  the  old 
hands  from  the  newspapers  and  wire  services. 
Autograph  books  fluttered  like  the  leaves  on 
the  trees. 

TBK  SAMX  BvnrwHKas 
Sverywhere  since,  It  has  been  the  same. 
Over  and  over  we  get  the  picture  of  Steven- 
son in  the  midst  of  a  milling  crowd,  looking 
perplexed  and  a  little  apologetic  about  an 
the  fuss. 

The  English -language  TolC3ro  Evening  News 
greeted  him  as  Citizen  Adlal.  On  the  day 
he  arrived  it  printed  In  full  his  acceptance 
speech  at  last  stimmer's  Democratic  con- 
■ventton.  The  editor  explained  In  a  note  that 
"this  speech  oontains  one  of  the  most  cogent 
interpretations  of  the  spirit  of  democracy — 
humility  coupled  with  a  recognition  of  tba 
obligation  to  serve  the  general  welfare." 

Stevenson  has  managed  to  avoid  in  these 
weeks  of  travel  through  Asia  a  set  of  plain 
and  fancy  pitfalls.  Some  of  the  main  ones 
are  patronage,  omniscience,  and  Impatience. 
They  yawn  especially  wide  before  the  feet 
of  the  American  traveler. 

Patronage  is  the  white  man's  ctirse  out 
here. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  are 
full  of  pride.  In  too  many  cases  It  Is  wound- 
ed pride — hurt  by  colonialism,  by  a  thousand 
little  acts  of  unthinking  superiority  by  white 
people,  in  Japan's  case  by  the  special  wound 
of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  West.  The 
Communists  tell  the  Japanese  that  America 
used  the  atom  bomb  on  them  because  they 
•re  yellow,  sparing  the  whites  of  Germany. 

Stevenson  has  met  Asians  of  every  walk  of 
life  with  a  kind  of  courtesy  that  goes  deeper 
than  good  manners. 

An  expert  on  the  Far  East  has  said  that 
the  people  of  Asia  want  two  things  above  aU 
others:  Respect  and  rice.  He  put  respect 
first,  even  In  such  a  hungry  part  of  the  world. 
Stevenson  has  shown  respect  toward 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  hotel  waiters.  He 
has  proved  himself  that  most  popular  and 
unusual  of  human  beings,  a  good  listener. 

Omniscience  is  another  attitude  that  par- 
ticularly irritates  the  people  of  Asia. 

Reporters  at  some  of  Adlal  Stevenson's 
press  conferences  hsve  seemed  thiinderstruck 
when  he  has  replied  to  some  involved  que»> 
tion  with  an  "I  dont  know."  or  an  "I'm  sorry, 
but  I  dont  Xeel  qoallfled  to  answer  that 
question." 

He  has  stressed  In  every  country  that  this 
Is  his  first  visit  to  the  Far  Bast.  He  is  heiv 
to  learn,  he  makes  it  clear. 

In  Formosa,  reporters  pressed  him  for  his 
views  on  how  effective  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
ioroes  would  prove  themselves  on  the  main- 
land of  China.  Stevenson's  answer  was  to 
recaU  that  the  highest  military  rank  he  ever 
held  was  that  of  apprentice  seaman  In  the 
United  States  Navy  In  World  War  I. 

Impatience  la  expected  of  Americans  by 
all  Orientals. 

Stevenson  struck  a  surprising  note  in  his 
first  and  only  set  speech  of  the  trip,  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Japan-American  Society  in 
Tokyo  which  drew  the  biggest  attendance 
la  the  organization's  history. 

"Wise  men."  said  the  Governor,  "do  not 
try  to  hurry  history.  The  contest  against 
tyranny  is  not  a  100-yard  dash.  It  is  a  test 
of  endurance." 

He  has  urged  In  every  country  a  united 
and  determined  effort  to  stop  communism. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  has  shown  an 
understanding  that  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Asian  nations  cannot 
be  setUed  In  a  day.  They  Like  his  description 
of  Asia:  "An  area  of  decision  in  an  era  ol 
decision." 


There  was  one  other  special  danger  In 
Governor  Stevenson's  position.  In  his  de- 
termination to  avoid  any  undermining  of 
America's  policies  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
he  might  have  fallen  Into  a  pitfall  ot  cau- 
tious platitudes.  He  might  have  seemed 
mealymouthed.  That,  too,  he  has  managed 
to  avoid. 

On  several  occasions  he  has  spoken  out 
with  considerable  sharpness.  When  ques- 
tioners have  seemed  to  him  unfair  or  badly 
misinformed,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say  so. 

In  Indonesia  he  was  asked  what  America 
Intended  to  do  to  relieve  the  rubber  and  tin 
producers  tn  a  failing  world  market.  The 
implication  was  that  America  was  deliber- 
ately depressing  world  prices  on  these  prod- 
ucts. He  snapped  back  that  the  first  man 
we  have  to  t*'*"^  of  relieving  is  the  American 
taxpayer. 

When  told  that  American  aid  is  too  small," 
he  pointed  out,  gently  but  firmly,  that  we 
had  heard  the  same  comment  in  every  coxin- 
try  we  had  visited  and  that  America's  re- 
sources are  not  Infinite. 

STtJDKNTB   COMPLAIN 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  at  a  Japanese  tmi- 
verslty  several  students  explained  the  attrac- 
tions of  communism  for  many  of  their  con- 
temporaries. They  complained  of  friction 
and  disorder  In  Japanese  politics  under  the 
democratic  system  America  has  imposed. 

"Just  what  is  democracy,  anyway?"  one  of 
them  demanded. 

Stevenson  replied  for  perhaps  5  minutes 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  seemed 
to  warm  the  unheated  classroom. 

Democracy,  he  explained.  Is  honest  dis- 
agreement. It  Is  the  right  to  hold  the  opin- 
ion you  believe  in  and  to  fight  for  it  with 
self-respect  and  determination.  The  virtue 
of  democracy  is  not  cold  order.  It  is  the 
heat  of  men's  minds  rubbing  against  each 
other,  sending  out  sparks.  It  is  liberty  with 
responsibility.  It  is  a  struggle  that  never 
ends  and  Is  always  worth  the  fight. 

Another  imschcduled  moment  of  straight 
talk  came  in  Djakarta.  Some  Indonesian 
Intellectuals  were  saying  that  only  America 
has  a  really  big  stake  In  the  fight  against 
communism,  because  we  have  so  much  to 
lose. 
Stevenson  erupted. 

Every  free  country,  he  declared,  has  the 
most  Important  of  all  things  to  lose  if  the 
Communists  triimiph — the  liberty  of  the 
people.  This  possession  should  be  particu- 
larly precious  to  those  nations  that  have 
only  recently  obtained  it  after  generations 
of  suppression. 

He  followed  with  a  brief  outline  of  Amer- 
ica's early  history. 

Our  country,  he  reminded  his  listeners, 
has  not  always  been  rich  and  powerful,  it 
came  Into  being  through  revolution  against 
the  world's  dominant  power.  Its  resources 
were  meager,  its  friends  few. 

The  American  people  made  their  country 
with  their  own  hands.  Men  went  out  into 
the  trackless  forests  with  axes  over  their 
shoulders.  Women  traveled  agonizing  and 
dangerous  Journeys  In  covered  wagons.  The 
pioneers  had  to  fight  both  nature  and  human 
enemies  at  once. 

It  was  from  this  struggle  that  our  Nation's 
greatest  strength  developed — not  our  na- 
tional wealth,  but  the  united  determination 
of  the  American  people. 

Then  Stevenson  apologized  for  making  a 
speech. 

It  was  a  speech  that  would  prove  good 
medicine  in  all  the  imderdeveloped  parts  of 
the  world. 

To  struggling  people  everywhere,  America 
looks  soft,  fat,  and  indolent.  It  Is  well  that 
they  should  hear  of  our  problems  past  and 
present.  They  will  listen.  If  the  man  who 
tells  them  does  not  shout. 

The  quiet  voice  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  which 
reached  so  many  millions  of  Americans  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  has  aet  Asian  ears 
to  listening. 


A  Good  Battinc  ATcrafc — ^Tke  Record  of 
tlw  Eisenhower  AdmimstratHm 


EXTE3^ION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP^^PHE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  18. 1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  July  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec(»d,  as  follows: 

A  Good  Battino  AvzaAcs 

Critics  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
are  not  waiting  for  it  to  reach  the  end  of  its 
first  half-year  before  attacking  it  for  lack 
of  achievement.  Even  some  friendly  critics 
are  expressing  concern  over  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship. It  seems  to  us  these  scorekeapers  are 
a  bit  hasty.  Compirtations  might  well  be 
held  up  until  Congress  has  closed. 

Several  of  the  most  vital  sections  of  the 
President's  program  are  coming  up  for  deci- 
sion this  week.  Decisions  are  likely  to  be 
reached  on  the  excess-profits  tax,  the  refugee 
bill,  and  on  reciprocal  trade.  The  exact  form 
of  foreign  aid  is  still  to  be  determined  and 
there  may  be  an  effort  to  reshape  the  de- 
fense budget.  Only  when  Congress  adjourns 
can  the  score  be  accurately  figured. 

But  some  of  the  amateur  scorekeepers  who 
have  already  reached  gloomy  conclusions 
may  be  surprised  by  a  professional  tabula- 
tion of  the  record  so  far.  Congressional 
Quarterly  lists  37  clear-cut  tests  of  the  Elsen- 
hower legislative  program.  Of  these  11  have 
already  been  enacted,  5  have  passed  1 
branch,  8  have  been  heard  In  committee  and 
12  have  not  been  acted  upon,  1  flatly  re- 
jected. Of  those  not  acted  upon,  4  are 
reorganization  plans  where  inaction  means 
acceptance. 

On  88  rollcalls  where  the  President's  pro- 
gram was  Involved  he  was  sustained  In  31. 
The  analysis  also  dlcloses  that  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower has  so  far  run  into  less  opposition 
than  either  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
On  many  issues  he  has  had  strong  Demo- 
cratic support.  Examination  of  the  votes 
discloses  that  in  showdowns  very  few  of  his 
own  party  have  consistently  opposed  his 
program. 

Of  coiu-se.  statistics  have  loopholes  and  the 
selection  of  tests  may  vary.  But  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  measures  already  approved  are  of 
real  Importance  and  several  more  are  almost 
sure  to  be  enacted.  But  taking  the  score  as 
it  stands  according  to  the  CQ's  nonpartisan 
statistics,  the  Eisenhower  showing  is  good. 
Using  the  number  of  measxxres  passed  or  sure 
of  passage  the  Elsenhower  batting  average  U 
above  .300.  That  magic  figure  is  also  sur- 
passed if  calculations  are  based  on  the  test 
votes  in  both  Houses. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  a  President's  value 
can  be  determined  on  precisely  the  same 
basis  as  a  baseball  player's.  Nor  that  the 
legislative  record  should  be  taken  as  an  ade- 
quate measxire.  Success  with  1  out  of  3 
blUs  may  not  look  like  a  good  average  but 
compares  favorably  with  the  records  of  other 
Presidents'  programs  in  Congress. 

The  sharpest  criticism  of  Elsenhower  lead- 
ership comes  from  those  who  opposed  his 
electioiL  Among  supporters,  one  group  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  he  "breaks  with  the 
Old  Guard  and  McCaetht."  The  other 
recognizes  that  he  feels  the  necessity  to 
maintain  a  coalition. 

In  Judging  the  President "»  leadership  It 
would  be  fair  to  remember  that  he  has  to 
contend  with  an  vmusual  degree  of  confusion 


and  frustration.  The  United  States  Is  en* 
countering  problems — ^particularly  problems 
of  world  leadership — ^for  which  it  has  had 
very  little  preparation.  The  "easy"  solutions 
f<X'  problems  like  Korea  are  not  so  easy  when 
carefully  studied. 

Leadership  cannot  supply  all  the  answers;' 
many  will  come  only  as  the  people  gain  ex- 
perience and  a  greater  willingness  to  seek 
divine  guidance.  Tet  the  need  for  leadership 
was  never  greater.  In  recent  weeks  the 
President  has  shown  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  supply  it.  And  the  great  bulk  of 
Americans  are  giving  him  tlie  kind  of  united 
supix>rt  which  should  encoxirage  him  to 
exercise  It. 


Treasvy-Pott  Office  AppropriaSon  Bill— 
The  Cos toms  Sttrrke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHBHAN 

OF  NTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TA1S3 
Saturday.  July  18. 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Customs  Service  Association,  an 
organization  of  employees  of  the  Customs 
Service,  issues  a  monthly  publication 
called  the  Customs  Service  News.  In  the 
July  issue  of  that  publication  there  is 
an  article  dealing  with  the  treatment 
accorded  the  Customs  Service  in  the 
Treasury-Post  OfBce  appropriation  bilL 
Because  several  questions  in  connection 
with  that  bill  and  its  effect  upon  the  Cus- 
toms Service  became  issues  for  debate 
between  myself  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Senator 
McCartht,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  from  the  Customs  Service 
News,  which  casts  light  upon  the  situa- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TRXASX7BT-P06T   OFFICE  APPEOPStATION   BILL 

The  bill  passed  the  House  and  Senate 
exactly  as  it  came  from  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  No  effort  was  made 
to  amend  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  although  a 
number  of  Senators  expressed  the  thought 
that  customs  should  have  additional  fxmda. 
A  valiant  effort  was  made  to  present  the  cus- 
toms case  to  the  Senate,  first  by  Senator 
LANGirE  and  then  by  Senator  Lthman,  but 
the  ettort  fell  flat  when  Senator  McCaetht, 
who  was  handling  the  bill  as  chairman  of 
the  Treasury-Post  OflBce  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, made  certain  accusations  against 
the  New  York  Senator  (which  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  customs),  with  the  result 
that  the  debate  did  not  get  back  to  the 
customs  budget.  Before  the  debate  took  the 
unexpected  turn  and  left  customs  hanging 
In  the  air,  Senator  Langeb  succeeded  In  get- 
ting assvu^nces  from  Senator  McCaetht  that 
If  the  amount  appropriated  for  customs- 
enforcement  activities  In  connection  with 
smuggling  of  narcotics  is  Insufflclent,  he 
(McCaetht)  wUl  Join  with  Langeb  in  spon- 
soring a  blH  for  a  deficiency  appropriatlon, 

Becaiise  there  seemed  to  be  some  misun- 
derstanding concerning  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms In  the  matter  of  prevention  of  smug- 
gling. President  Belter  addressed  letters  to 
lx>th  isenator  McCaetht  and  Senator  Lehmaw 
to  explain  that  customs  has  oomjrfete  Jiule- 
diction  in  the  matter  of  guarding  the  porU 
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TanlBhtnt  point.  We  ean  never  expect  100 
peroect  obeervanoe  at  fair  trade  any  more 
than  we  ean  expect  100  percent  obeerrance 
of  any  law.  laeludlng  tfaa  etatutea  acainst 
theft  and  murder.  I  doubt  that  we  ^lall 
ever  reach  a  legal  and  social  Utopia  where 
we  can  dispense  with  penalties  for  the  law- 
breaker. But  I  am  confident  that  we  ean 
look  forward  to  a  very  high  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  the  fair  trade  laws  if  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  the  second  time,  upholds 
the  oonstitutlonallty  of  fair  trade. 

The  opponents  of  fair  trade  today  are  work- 
ing harder  and  in  a  more  organlaed  fashion 
than  ever  before  to  sell  their  point  of  view 
to  consumers,  editors,  and  legislators.  Ac- 
tually, those  of  the  oppmients  who  conduct 
businesses  constitute  a  small  handful  of 
operators  who  want  to  be  able  to  do  as  th^ 
please  no  matter  bow  much  this  harms  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  This  tiny  minority 
likes  to  have  the  public  believe  that  fair 
trade  Is  the  antithesis  of  free  enterprise. 

It  is  higlily  significant,  however,  that  some 
of  the  country's  outstanding  free  enterprisers 
are  strong  advocates  and  practitioners  of 
fair  trade.  They  Include  retailers,  whole- 
salers, and  manufacturers  who  recognise  that 
there  can  be  no  free  enterprise  in  an  at- 
j&osphere  of  unfair  competition — because 
unfair  competition  leads  to  nu>nopoly. 

Free  enterprise  and  fair  competition  go 
liand  in  hand.  Free-for-all  enterprise  is  the 
gateway  to  monopoly  and  the  liquidation  of 
competition.  It  is  the  genius  of  fair  trade 
that  It  provides  a  well-tested  method  for 
fostering  fair  competitive  enterprise  in  an 
orderly  market  place  while  guarding  freedom 
of  opportunity  for  the  little  feUow  as  well  as 
the  big. 

America  has  grown  to  greatness  becaiise  all 
citizens  have  been  free  to  use  all  their  in- 
genuity, their  resoiircefulness  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work  in  making  ttteir  dreams 
come  true.  Fair  trade  has  proved  a  most 
effective  guardian  of  tills  dynamic  Intangible 
of  freedom  of  opportunity.  We  recognize 
this  as  its  greatest  contribution  on  this  first 
anniversary  of  the  IfcOuire  Act.  We  can 
only  hope  that  fair  trade  is  embarking  upon 
a  new  era,  an  era  In  which  fair  trade  will  be 
permitted  to  continue  with  the  great  task 
which  it  has  demonstrated  It  can  perform 
so  supremely  welL 


AdUi  E.  SteveBSMi's  Trq)  TWoofli 
Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEIHENTS 

or  KEMTUcaT 

IN  THE  STENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturdaw.  July  18, 1953 

Mr.  CIBMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  the  third 
of  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  Louisvine  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  on 
May  3,  1953.  The  articles  were  written 
by  the  editor.  Barry  Bingham,  during  his 
recent  trip  with  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
through  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rnxno 
as  follows: 
East  Asians  Szem  To  Havx  Mass  Sttvzwsow 

Symbol    or    What   Thzt    Want   Aioeica 

ToBz 

(Americans  in  the  area  say  they  never 
have  seen  anything  like  the  reception  given 
everywhere  to  the  former  Governor  of  Dll- 
nols.  He  has  managed  to  avoid  the  usual 
pitfalls  of  patronage,  omniscience,  and  Ink- 


Hs 


patience]    His  trip  has  given  tbt  Orient  an 
object  lefson  In  democracy.) 

, — ^To  people  all  over  east  Asia. 
>ms  to  refK-esent  some- 
special.    He  Is  not  exactly  a  sym- 
A4ierica  in  their  minds.    He  seems  to 
what  they  hope  America  will  be. 
the  only  way  I  can  acoount  for  the 
reception    an    ez -governor    of    an 
State  has  met  in  every  country 
down  through  Indonesia, 
out  hers  say  they  have  never 
quite  like  It. 
Stevenson  planned  his  trip,  I  feel 
I  lid  not  anticipate  anyttiing  of  this 
mission  was  "self-education,"  ae 
l^<equently  stated.     He   expected  to 
a  private  citizen,  without 
particular  attention  or  comn^nt. 
not  reckon  with  the  surge  of  lnter> 
pushing  crowds,  the  myriad  requests 
interviews  and  public  speeches 
Islan  country  he  has  visited. 

'^A88IONAT«  BCBIBK* 

not  tvallze  that  the  people  of  east 
express  through  him  their  pas- 
te establish  a  contact  of  mind 
with  America, 
the  qualities  of  Stevenson's  char- 
have  impressed  so  many  Asians? 
they  are  understanding,  imagina- 
humlllty. 
qr^estlon  of  his  status  as  a  traveler 

to  settle. 

p4ople  in  Asia  who  heard  of  his  visit 

one   of  two  things;    that   he   was 

on  a  mission  for  President  Dwight 

and  therefore  was  directly  con- 

the    administration's    foreign 

that  he  was  touring  th?  a'orld  as 

s   ofQcial    opponent,   out   to   at- 

idmlnlstralon  at  every  turn. 
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were,  at  course,  wron^. 

about  the  trip  baa  proved  to  1)e 

lesson   in   the   way   we   run   our 

deoKicracy. 

Gradually  it  has  sunk  In  that  Stevenson  Is 

not    Eisephower's    emissary,    nor    yet    his 


part  of  the  world,  the  man  who 

no«   maintain  friendly  relations 

I  nan  he  defeated.    There  would  al- 

be  Jealousy  and  suspicion  in 

will  and  tolerance. 

that    Stevenson    sat    down    for 

the  White  House  with  President 

before  he  started  his  trip  is  a 

amazement  here. 

correspondent  in  9eoul  told 
laundress  had  reflected  the  pub- 
about  Stevenson's  status.    She 
his  name  to  be  "8teve-8an." 
that  would  mean  "the  Hon- 
Wlth  such  a  name,  she  de- 
must  be  No.  1  man  in  America." 
_  up  of  that  confusion  has  re- 
public credit  for  both  Stevenson 
and  for  the  83rstem  that 
a  relationship  possible. 


Ian  puage, 
8t«?en." 


clei  ring 


Eisec  bown-, 
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y  Mall,  of  Kuala  Lumpur  in  the 

of  Malaya,  explained  the  situation 

in  this  way:  "Stevenson's  visit 

ways  a  imique  one.     Officially, 

standing  whatever,  and  is  only 

the  mass  of  the  people   here  as 

rbo  failed  to  win  a  particularly 

election.     And,  generally  speak- 

are  not  very  interested  in  fall- 

;r  distinguished.  But  Mr.  Steven- 

a  very  different  category.     He  is 

!r  to  be  reckoned  with  In  United 

world  politics." 

Adlai  Stevenson  has  walked  the 

decorum  in  Asia  won  a  tribute 

Hill,  of  the  Chicago  Dally  Mews. 

:  rom  Tokyo:  "Stevenson  has  evi- 

a  firm  resolve  that  he  will  not 

American  popoB.    People  az« 


nmfit^  at  his  flrmness  in  this  determination. 
For  that  and  other  reasons,  be  made  a  tre- 
mendous hit  in  Japtui  and  Korea.  He  is  re- 
garded here  as  a  statesman  with  IntelleoC 
and  wit." 

The  truth  about  Asia's  Interest  in  Steven- 
son burst  upon  us  at  our  ^st  stop  in  Tokyo. 
Unmanageable  crowds  thronged  the  airport. 
Amateur  photographers  shoved  aside  the  old 
hands  from  the  newspapers  and  wire  services. 
Autograph  books  fluttered  like  the  leaves  oa 
the  trees. 

TBB    SAMS    ■VniWUSBX 

Everywhere  since.  It  has  been  the  same. 
Over  and  over  we  get  the  picture  of  Steven- 
son in  the  midst  of  a  milling  crowd,  looking 
perplexed  and  a  little  ajxilogetic  about  an 
the  fuss. 

The  English-language  Tokyo  Evening  News 
greeted  him  as  Citizen  Adlai.  On  the  day 
he  arrived  it  printed  in  full  his  acceptance 
speech  at  last  summer's  Democratic  con- 
tention. The  editor  explained  in  a  note  that 
"this  speech  contains  one  of  the  most  cogent 
Interpretations  of  the  spirit  of  democracy — 
humility  coupled  with  a  recognition  of  the 
obligation  to  serve  the  general  welfare." 

Stevenson  has  managed  to  avoid  in  these 
weeks  of  travel  through  Asia  a  set  of  plain 
and  fancy  pitfalls.  Some  of  the  main  ones 
are  patronage.  oniniBcience.  and  impatience. 
They  yawn  especially  wide  before  the  feet 
of  the  American  traveler. 

Patronage  is  the  white  man's  curse  out 
here. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  are 
full  of  pride.  In  too  many  cases  It  Is  wound- 
ed pride — hurt  by  colonialism,  by  a  thousand 
little  acts  of  unthinking  superiority  by  white 
people,  in  Japan's  case  by  the  special  wound 
of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  West.  The 
Communists  tell  the  Japanese  that  America 
tised  the  atom  bomb  on  them  becatise  they 
•re  yellow,  sparing  the  whites  of  Germany. 

Stevenson  has  met  Asians  of  every  walk  of 
life  with  a  kind  of  courtesy  that  goes  deeper 
than  good  manners. 

An  expert  on  the  Far  East  has  said  that 
the  people  of  Asia  want  two  things  above  all 
others:  Respect  and  rice.  He  put  respect 
first,  even  in  such  a  hungry  part  of  the  world. 
Stevenson  has  shown  respect  toward 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  hotel  waiters.  He 
has  proved  himself  that  most  popular  and 
unusual  of  human  beings,  a  good  listener. 

Omniscience  is  another  attitude  that  par- 
ticularly irritates  the  people  of  Asia. 

Beporters  at  some  of  Adlai  Stevenson's 
press  conferences  have  seemed  thunderstruck 
when  he  has  replied  to  some  Involved  ques- 
tion with  an  'T  dont  know."  or  an  "I'm  sorry, 
but  I  dont  Xeel  qoallfled  to  answer  thaife 
question." 

He  has  stressed  In  every  country  that  this 
Is  his  first  visit  to  the  Par  Bast.  He  Is  hers 
to  learn,  he  makes  it  clear. 

In  Formosa,  reporters  pressed  him  for  hta 
views  on  how  effective  Chiang  Kai-ehekls 
forces  would  prove  themselves  on  the  main- 
land of  China.  Stevenson's  answer  was  ta 
recall  that  the  highest  military  rank  he  ever 
held  was  that  of  apprentice  seaman  In  the 
United  States  Navy  in  World  War  I. 

Impatience  is  expected  of  Americans  by 
all  Orientals. 

Stevenson  struck  a  surprising  note  in  his 
first  and  only  set  speech  of  the  trip,  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Japan-American  Society  in 
Tokyo  which  drew  the  biggest  attendance 
in  the  organization's  history. 

"Wise  men."  said  the  Governor,  "do  not 
try  to  hxirry  history.  The  contest  against 
tyranny  is  not  a  lOO-yard  dash.  It  is  a  test 
of  endurance." 

He  has  urged  In  everj  country  a  united 
and  determined  efifort  to  stop  eonununlsm. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  has  shown  an 
understanding  that  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Asian  nations  cannot 
be  settled  in  a  day.  They  like  his  description 
of  Asia:  "An  area  of  decision  In  an  era  of 
decision.** 


reached-  so  many  miUions  of  Americans  for         ^^J^^^'I^^  ^""^i"^"  ihat  he  ha^  to     to  explain  that  customs  has  complete  Juris- 
to'llftonmr*  ""'  ''*"•  *""  ■"'  "^"^  **"     rr.i'!,Hn,i?K''JUvS!Sde«^^^^  dictiSx  in  the  matter  of  guarding  the  port. 
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There  was  one  other  special  danger  In 
Governor  Stevenson's  position.  In  his  de- 
termination to  avoid  any  undermining  of 
America's  policies  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
he  might  have  fallen  into  a  pitfall  of  cau- 
tiotis  platitudes.  Ha  might  have  seemed 
mealymouthed.  That,  too,  he  has  managed 
to  avoid. 

On  several  occasions  he  has  spoken  out 
with  considerable  sharpness.  When  ques- 
tioners have  seemed  to  him  unfair  or  badly 
misinformed,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say  so. 

In  Indonesia  he  was  asked  what  America 
intended  to  do  to  relieve  the  rubber  and  tin 
producers  in  a  falling  world  market.  The 
implication  was  that  America  was  deliber- 
ately depressing  world  prices  on  these  prod- 
ucts. He  snapped  back  that  the  first  man 
we  have  to  think  of  relieving  is  the  Americas 
taxpayer. 

When  told  that  American  aid  is  too  small." 
he  pointed  out,  gently  but  firmly,  that  we 
had  heard  the  same  comment  in  every  co\in- 
try  we  had  visited  and  that  America's  re- 
sources are  not  infinite. 

STUDSNTS   COlCnjUK 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  at  a  Japanese  xml- 
verslty  several  students  explained  the  attrac- 
tions of  communism  for  many  of  their  con- 
temporaries. They  complained  of  friction 
and  disorder  in  Japanese  politics  under  the 
democratic  system  America  has  Imposed. 

"Just  what  is  democracy,  anyway?"  one  of 
them  demanded. 

Stevenson  replied  for  perhaps  5  minutes 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  seemed 
to  warm  the  unheated  classroom. 

Democracy,  he  explained,  is  honest  dis- 
agreement. It  is  the  right  to  hold  the  opin- 
ion you  believe  in  and  to  flght  for  It  with 
self-respect  and  determination.  The  virtue 
of  democracy  is  not  cold  order.  It  is  the 
heat  of  men's  minds  rubbing  against  each 
other,  sending  out  sparks.  It  is  liberty  with 
responsibility.  It  is  a  struggle  that  never 
ends  and  is  always  worth  the  flght. 

Another  unscheduled  moment  of  straight 
talk  came  In  Djakarta.  Some  Indonesian 
intellectuals  were  saying  that  only  America 
has  a  really  big  stake  in  the  flght  against 
communism,  because  we  have  so  much  to 
lose. 

Stevenson  erupted. 

Every  free  cotintry,  he  declared,  has  the 
most  important  of  all  things  to  lose  if  the 
Communists  triumph — the  liberty  of  the 
people.  This  possession  should  be  particu- 
larly precious  to  those  nations  that  have 
only  recently  obtained  It  after  generations 
of  suppression. 

He  followed  with  a  brief  outline  of  Amer- 
ica's early  history. 

Our  country,  he  reminded  his  listeners, 
has  not  always  been  rich  and  powerful.  It 
came  Into  being  through  revolution  against 
the  world's  dominant  power.  Its  resources 
were  meager.  Its  friends  few. 

The  American  people  made  their  country 
with  their  own  hands.  Men  went  out  Into 
the  trackless  forests  with  axes  over  their 
shoulders.  Women  traveled  agonizing  and 
dangerous  jovu'neys  in  covered  wagons.  The 
pioneers  had  to  flght  both  nature  and  human 
enemies  at  once. 

It  was  from  this  struggle  that  our  Nation's 
greatest  strength  develop>ed — not  our  na- 
tional wealth,  iHit  the  imlted  determination 
of  the  American  people. 

Then  Stevenson  apologized  for  making  a 
speech. 

It  was  a  speech  that  would  prove  good 
medicine  in  all  the  underdeveloped  parts  of 
the  world. 

To  struggling  people  everywhere,  America 
looks  soft,  fat,  and  indolent.  It  Is  well  that 
they  should  hear  of  our  problems  past  and 
present.  They  will  listen,  if  the  man  who 
tells  them  does  not  shout. 

The  quiet  voice  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  which 
reached  so  many  millions  of  Americans  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  has  set  Asian  ears 
to  listening. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  KxmrssoT* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP««HE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  18, 1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  July  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

A  Good  Battimo  Avducb 

Critics  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
are  not  waiting  for  It  to  reach  the  end  of  its 
first  half-year  before  attacking  it  for  lack 
of  achievement.  Even  some  friendly  critics 
are  expressing  concern  over  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship. It  seems  to  us  these  scoreke«pers  are 
a  bit  hasty.  Computations  might  weU  be 
held  up  untU  Congress  has  closed. 

Several  of  the  most  vital  sections  of  the 
President's  program  are  coming  up  for  deci- 
sion this  week.  Decisions  are  likely  to  be 
reached  on  the  excess-profits  tax.  the  refugee 
blU,  and  on  reciprocal  trade.  The  exact  form 
of  foreign  aid  is  still  to  be  determined  and 
there  may  be  an  effort  to  reshi^M  the  de- 
fense budget.  Only  when  Congress  adjourns 
can  the  score  be  accurately  flgxned. 

But  some  of  the  amateur  scorekeepers  who 
have  already  reached  gloomy  conclusions 
may  be  surprised  by  a  professional  tabula- 
tion of  the  record  so  far.  Congressional 
Quarterly  lists  37  clear-cut  tests  of  the  Elsen- 
hower legislative  program.  Of  these  11  have 
already  been  enacted.  S  have  passed  1 
branch,  8  have  been  heard  in  committee  and 
la  have  not  been  acted  upon,  1  flatly  re- 
jected. Of  those  not  acted  upon.  4  are 
reorganization  plans  where  Inaction  means 
acceptance. 

On  88  rollcalls  where  the  President's  pro- 
gram was  Involved  he  was  sustained  in  31. 
The  analysis  also  dicloses  that  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower has  so  far  run  into  less  opposition 
than  either  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
On  many  Issues  he  has  had  strong  Demo- 
cratic support.  Examination  of  the  votes 
discloses  that  in  showdowns  very  few  of  his 
own  party  have  consistently  opposed  his 
program. 

Of  coxu^e.  statistics  have  loopholes  and  the 
selection  of  tests  may  vary.  But  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  measures  already  approved  are  of 
real  Importance  and  several  more  are  almost 
sure  to  be  enacted.  But  taking  the  score  as 
it  stands  according  to  the  CQ's  nonpartisan 
statistics,  the  Elsenhower  showing  Is  good. 
Using  the  number  of  measures  paased  or  sure 
of  passage  the  Elsenhower  batting  average  is 
above  J300.  That  magic  figure  U  also  sur- 
passed if  calculations  are  based  on  the  test 
votes  In  both  Houses. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  a  President's  value 
can  be  determined  on  precisely  the  same 
basis  as  a  basebaU  player's.  Nor  that  the 
legislative  record  should  be  taken  as  an  ade- 
quate measure.  Success  with  1  out  of  3 
bills  may  not  look  like  a  good  average  but 
compares  favorably  with  the  records  of  other 
Presidents'  programs  In  Congress. 

The  sharpest  criticism  of  Elsenhower  lead- 
ership comes  from  those  who  opposed  his 
election.  Among  supporters,  one  group  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  he  "breaks  with  the 
Old  Guard  and  McCaxtht."  The  other 
recognizes  that  he  feels  the  necessity  to 
malnt^*"  a  coalition. 

In  Judging  the  President"*  leadership  It 
would  be  fair  to  remember  that  he  has  to 
contend  with  an  unusual  degree  ot  ctxif  usion 


and  fnutration.  The  United  States  is  en- 
countering problems — particularly  problems 
of  world  leaderBhii>— for  which  it  has  had 
very  little  preparation.  The  "easy"  solutions 
for  problems  like  Korea  are  not  so  easy  when 
carefully  studied. 

Leadership  cannot  supply  all  ttoe  answers; 
many  wUl  come  only  as  the  people  gain  ex- 
perience and  a  greater  wiUingness  to  seek 
divine  guidance.  Tet  the  need  for  leadership 
was  never  grrater.  In  recent  weeks  the 
President  has  shown  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  supply  it.  And  the  great  bulk  of 
Americans  are  giving  him  the  kind  of  united 
support  which  should  encourage  him  to 
exercise  it. 


Treatvy-Post  Office  Appropriafion  Bill— 
The  Cnttomt  Scrrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  ZfXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  18, 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Customs  Service  Association,  an 
organization  of  employees  of  the  Customs 
Service,  issues  a  monthly  publication 
called  the  Customs  Service  News.  In  the 
July  issue  of  that  publication  there  is 
an  article  dealing  with  the  treatment 
accorded  the  Customs  Service  In  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  appropriaition  bill. 
Because  several  questions  in  connection 
with  that  bill  and  its  effect  upon  the  Cus- 
toms Service  became  issues  for  debate 
between  myself  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Senator 
McCarthy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  from  the  Customs  Service 
News,  which  casts  light  upon  the  situa- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
TlucAsuRT-PosT  Omcs  AppaoPKUTioM  Bnx 

The  bill  paased  the  House  and  Senate 
exactly  as  it  came  from  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  No  elTort  was  made 
to  amend  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  although  a 
number  of  Senators  expressed  the  thought 
that  customs  should  have  additional  funds. 
A  valiant  effort  was  made  to  present  the  cus- 
toms case  to  the  Senate,  first  by  Senator 
Lawgcx  and  then  by  Senator  Lfhman,  but 
the  effort  fell  flat  when  Senator  McCartht. 
who  was  handling  the  bill  as  chairman  of 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriations  8ul>- 
committee.  made  certain  accusations  against 
the  New  York  Senator  (which  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  customs),  with  the  result 
that  the  debate  did  not  get  back  to  the 
customs  budget.  Before  the  debate  took  the 
unexpected  turn  and  left  customs  hanging 
In  the  air.  Senator  Lances  succeeded  in  get- 
ting assurances  from  Senator  McCabtbt  that 
If  the  amount  appro^Rlated  for  customs- 
enforcement  activities  in  connection  with 
smuggling  of  narcotics  is  insufficient,  he 
(McCastst)  will  Join  with  Lancex  In  spon- 
soring a  bill  for  a  deficiency  appropriation. 

Because  there  seemed  to  be  some  misun- 
derstanding concerning  Jtirlsdlction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms in  the  matter  of  prevention  of  smug- 
gling. President  Belter  addressed  letters  to 
both  SenattM*  McCaitbt  and  Senator  Lswitaw 
to  explain  that  ettstoms  has  eoaaplet*  jwi»- 
dtrtl""  in  the  matter  of  guarding  the  ports 
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«f  entry  against  narcotica  smugglers.  Sena- 
tor Lkhmam  read  NCSA's  letter  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  following  day. 

The  New  Tork  Senator  told  the  Senate 
that  "there  has  been  a  great  mistake  upon 
the  part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
In  reducing  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  which  has  rendered  such  great 
service  to  the  American  people."  He  said,  "I 
submit  that  It  is  an  lujxistlfled,  shortsighted 
policy  to  make  cuts  in  appropriations  for 
services  that  are  protecting  our  people,  as  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  is  undoubtedly  doing  in 
its  etrorts  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics." 

Mr.  LsRifAif  said  fxirther:  "In  the  item  un- 
der consideration,  a  cut  has  been  made  of 
$1.5  million.  That  cut  was  made  against  the 
protests  of  those  best  qualified  to  know 
about  the  work  that  Is  being  done  to  combat 
smuggling,  notably  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics. I  do  not  believe  the  cut  is  Justified. 
and  I  simply  could  not  remain  silent  on  the 
question. 

"I  know  that  were  I  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  appropriation,  I  would 
not  get  to  first  base;  but  I  want  the  record 
to  be  clear.  I  want  the  people  to  know  the 
facts.  I  want  the  facts  to  be  well  estab- 
lished, in  the  event  an  effort  is  made,  which 
I  believe  is  likely,  to  secure  a  larger  appro- 
priation in  a  supplemental  deficiency  bill." 

It  Is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  received  no  budget  cuts  whatso- 
ever; in  fact,  the  full  amount  of  the  Truman 
budget  estimates  was  appropriated.  The 
irork  of  the  Narcotics  B^u'eau  is  tremen- 
dously important,  and  NCSA  believes  that 
every  dollar  appropriated  will  pay  dividends 
In  the  svppreasion  of  the  abuse  of  uarcotics 
drugs  and  in  dealing  with  the  traffic  In 
narcotics. 

If  the  war  on  narcotics  is  to  get  a  real  im- 
petus, it  is  important  to  strengthen,  as  well, 
the  Nation's  first  line  of  defense  against 
smuggling — the  ctutoms  service. 


Why  D<»*t  Toa  Do  Something  About 
Professor  X7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  N«W  TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Deane  W.  Mal- 
lott.  President  of  Cornell  University,  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  June  21.  1953.  It  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress: 

A  xmlverslty  president's  mail  is  an  amaz- 
ing daily  grist  of  assorted  pressvires  and 
problems — a  tribute  to  the  democratic 
process  in  the  frankness  of  its  criticisms  and 
accusations.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without 
some  request  to  Join  a  board  or  advisory 
committee  for  some  worthwhile  organization 
designed  to  "Do  Good,"  somehow,  some  place, 
or  for  somebody.  The  invitation  is  couched 
in  such  protective  terms  as  to  assure  free- 
dom from  ever  being  asked  for  anything  but 
the  use  of  one's  name,  although  if  accepted, 
there  will  stirely  follow  a  continuing  flow  of 
mall,  all  offering  enticing  opportunities  for 
use  of  inexhaustible  amounts  of  time, 
energy,  and  pace-setting  money. 

There  is  the  continuing  stream  of  invlta- 
tiona  to  attend  academic  Jamborees  of  instal- 
lation, lnaug\iration.  dedication  and  cen- 
tennial celebration,  which  if  accepted  would 
keep  the  poor  administrator  marching  In  In- 
terminable processions  down  academic  hall- 
ways to  the  dismal  strains  of  "Pomp  and 
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clety?  Are  all  who  depart  from  the  ranks  of 
the  so-called  conservatives  to  be  muffled  or 
fired?  If  so  by  whom,  and  Judged  by  what 
standards? 

I  am  not  a  social  scientist,  but  from  my 
own  conservative  point  of  view  I  have  an 
tmeasy  feeling  that  the  American  way  of 
life,  the  freedom  which  we  all  hold  so  dear, 
cannot  and  will  not  return  to  the  simple 
"free  enterprise"  of  our  Pounding  Fathers. 
Our  problem  ratber  is  to  preserve  as  much 
freedom,  as  much  initiative,  as  much  self- 
reliance  as  we  possibly  can  In  view  of  our 
present  state  of  society,  our  material  stand- 
ards of  living,  our  burgeoning  population, 
and  our  International  responsibilities. 

Our  only  hope,  then,  is  to  preserve  free 
speech,  the  right  of  independent  thought,  the 
right  of  dissent,  without  danger  of  being 
cast  into  the  gloomy  framework  of  treach- 
ery or  evil  intentions.  I  am  not  really  con- 
cerned about  Professor  X,  singly  or  in  his 
relatively  small  group.  He  may  be  addled, 
he  may  be  unwise  in  his  utterances,  he  may 
be  dangerous  in  a  limited  way  and  in  limited 
scope.  He  certainly  may  be  wrong  In  his 
beliefs. 

But  who  Is  to  say?  Heretics  have  been  per- 
secuted throughout  history.  Truth  somehow 
prevails.  We  cannot  be  fearless  in  the  face 
of  truth  yet  fear  the  effect  of  heresy. 

ntim  investigation,  incrimination,  and  at- 
tack, a  miserable  dissenter  may  here  and 
there  be  brought  to  heel.  There  may  be 
tracked  down  a  few  professors,  who.  In  the 
early  forties,  espoused  some  aspects  of  the 
Russian  cause. 

But  these  investigations  may  go  to  such 
lengths  that  professors  out  adventuring  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  social  sciences,  or  in  any 
other  discipline,  will  fear  to  express  them- 
selves; they  will  succiimb  tc  the  temptation 
to  play  it  safe,  else  in  some  unforeseen  day. 
in  another  framework  of  social  and  political 
attitudes,  their  words  may  be  used  to  the 
detriment  of  their  careers. 

The  teaching  profession  must  not  be 
driven  from  its  traditional  stronghold  of  free 
speech  to  a  position  where  it  will  fear  to 
stand  up  and  be  coimted.  With  academic 
tenure  goes  the  responsibility  for  a  clear  and 
forthright  definition  of  one's  view.  These 
professors  of  ovirs  must  have  the  right  to 
profess;  they  must  not  be  scourged  from  the 
public  forum,  else  eventually  only  conform- 
ists will  enter  the  teaching  profession,  lead- 
ership in  the  realm  of  ideas  will  wane,  and 
the  universities  will  sink  to  mediocrity. 

Thinking  citizens  must  stand  behind  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  ex- 
pression. Implicit  is  the  freedom  to  make 
mistakes,  to  search  through  error  for  truth, 
to  express  postulates  which  have  not  common 
acceptance. 

Academic  freedom  cannot  be  preserved  by 
academicians  making  speeches  to  each  other. 
It  must  be  maintained  by  the  will  of  the 
American  people  who  trust  their  universities 
as  the  citizens  of  this  Republic  have  always 
trusted,  and  relied  upon,  education  as  a  basic 
tenet  of  our  American  culture. 

We  might  remember  that  there  are  no  non- 
conformists in  the  totalitarian  segments  o< 
the  modern  world. 


Sis^nificaiice  of  The  Case  BerU** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  13, 1953 

Mr.  JXJDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
KccoRo.  I  include  the  following  article 
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from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  13,  1953: 

SicNincANcs  or  "Tax  Cask  Bxeia* 
(By  Nicholas  de  Rocbefort) 

One  of  the  top  policymakers  of  Communist 
Russia,  a  companion-in-arms  of  Stalin,  the 
master  of  the  dreaded  secret  police  of  the 
Soviet  state  and  chief  guardian  of  its  secu- 
rity, the  pitiless  Communist  fanatic  who  sent 
many  thoxisands  of  his  countryn^n  to  the 
concentration  camps  and  other  thousands  to 
their  death.  Is  awaiting  his  trial  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

The  accusation  against  Berla  is  a  classical 
one  in  the  fatherland  of  the  proletariat. 
Berla  allegedly  betrayed  his  duties  and  con- 
spired against  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  "In  the  service  ol  a  foreign 
power." 

The  situation  Is  not  •  new  one  In  Ruasla. 
Before  Berla.  at  various  periods  of  the  short 
but  bloody  history  of  the  Soviet  state,  many 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  party,  many  an 
out£tanding  member  of  the  Government, 
many  a  hero  of  the  wars  of  the  revolution, 
were  declared  "lubric  vipers,"  enemies  of  the 
people,  traitors  to  the  state  and  to  commu- 
nism. Tliere  were  Zinovier,  the  chairman  of 
the  Third  (Communist)  Internationale;  Buk- 
harln,  whose  "A  B  C  of  Communism"  was 
the  textbook  of  the  party:  Yagoda,  the  head 
of  the  political  police,  who  "liquidated"  so 
many  of  his  comrades  before  he  was  liqui- 
dated himself;  Tomsky,  the  able  organizer 
of  the  Soviet  industry;  Tukhachevskl,  the 
brilliant  strategist  of  the  Bed  armies. 

Is  it  possible  that,  like  his  predecessors, 
Berla  will  "confess"  his  crimes  before  the 
court — and  before  his  people?  Or  that,  like 
some  others,  he  will  commit  suicide,  whUe 
awaiting  his  trial?  (The  Soviet  citizens  use. 
in  such  cases,  the  picturesque  and  meaning- 
ful expression:  "He  was  suicided.") 

The  fall  of  Berla  has  a  far  greater  signifi- 
cance than  any  probable  changes  in  the 
Soviet  policy. 

The  periodical  repetition  of  such  downfalls 
casts  a  penetrating  light  on  the  true  nature 
of  the  Soviet  state.  The  event  has  an  imme- 
diate significance,  in  brutally  showing  the 
widening  of  the  crevices,  both  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Soviet  state  Itself,  and  in  the 
Soviet  Empire,  formed  of  the  enslaved 
satellite  countries  of  Eastern  Eiu-ope. 

There  was  no  higher  ranking  man  than 
Berla  in  the  double  Soviet  hierarchy  of  the 
state  and  of  the  Communist  Pso-ty.  Malm- 
kov  and  liAolotov  were  his  equals,  not  his 
superiors.  In  the  statements  and  declara- 
tions of  the  party  line,  both  for  internal  and 
for  external  consumption,  it  was  emphatical- 
ly stressed  that  the  unity  of  the  collective 
leadership  was  complete.  The  Communist 
world  was  dramatically  urged  to  unite  around 
it  unflinchingly,  with  faith  and  devotion. 

Now  both  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
party  declare  that  their  confidence  in  Berla 
was  misplaced.  They  confess  to  a  bewildered 
world  that  they  blundered  in  tnisting  him 
with  Joint  leadership.  If  they  were  wrong 
about  Berla,  would  not  someone  be  equally 
wrong  in  trusting  Malenkov,  or  Molotov? 
Perhaps  they,  too,  are  only  "lubric  vipers," 
only  smarter  and  shrewder  for  the  time  being 
than  Berla.  Perhaps,  In  his  manipulations 
of  the  party  apparatus.  In  his  capacity  of 
Secretary  General.  Malenkov  filled  all  the 
main  offices  of  the  party  bureaucracy  with 
secret  counter-revolutionaries,  and  prepares 
to  proclaim  himself  as  the  new  Czar  of  the 
Holy  Russia.  Perhaps  Molotov  will  confess 
eventually  that  he  was  bribed  by  Hitler  into 
signing  the  Soviet-German  Pact  of  Aug\ist 
23,  1939,  which  gave  the  green  light  to  World 
War  n;  and  he  will  be  made  responsible  for 
the  unspeakable  sufferings  of  the  Russian 
people.  Henceforth,  the  dictations  and  rul- 
ings from  the  Kremlin  will  be  received  by  the 
faithful  in  the  satellite  states  and  elsewhere. 
not  with  faith  and  devout  •ubmission.  but 


with  doubt  and  suspicion.  Who  could  tell 
whether  the  signature  under  the  decree  is 
the  one  of  a  genial  guide  of  the  toilart.  or  of 
a  lubric  viper? 

In  the  past,  at  least,  when  a  demigod  of 
communism  collapsed  and  became  Satan 
himself,  the  faithful  had  a  safe  anchor  of 
faith  in  the  person  of  the  supergod.  Stalin 
was  above  the  melee,  the  supreme  being. 
After  his  death,  there  Ls  no  dogmatic  cer- 
tainty left.     Nobody  in  whom  to  trust. 

Thus,  the  ignominious  fall  of  Beria  cannot 
but  reflect  catastrophlcally  on  the  standing 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  tlie  world  public  opin- 
i(xi  and  politics,  and  on  the  prestige  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  with  its  subservient 
branches  abroad — the  national  Communist 
parties  around  the  wcM-ld. 

The  international  standing  of  the  Soviet 
Government  with  the  other  great  powers  will 
suffer.  Even  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who  in- 
sisted so  much  on  a  Big  Four  parley,  will  be 
less  concerned  with  it.  There  would  be  little 
sense  in  disctissing  with  one  of  the  top  Soviet 
rulers,  if  within  a  month  or  two  it  is  to  be 
revealed  that  he,  too,  was  a  criminal  and  a 
traitor.  The  worth  of  any  agreement  with 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  will  seem  of  little  value. 
Whether  Beria  is  guilty  or  not,  only  the  most 
drastic  need  of  the  Soviet  Government  could 
have  forced  his  expoe\ire  and  the  repercus- 
sions which  will  shake  its  power. 

If  Beria  is  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  which 
he  is  accused,  it  is  monstrous  to  demolish  a 
man  who  served  the  state  and  the  party  with 
devotion,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  If  Beria 
is  innocent,  the  charges  against  him  mean 
that,  like  the  god  Moloch  of  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Soviet  Communist  regime  periodically 
needs  victims,  spectacular  trials,  and  execu- 
tions of  the  beet  of  its  own  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. A  political  regime  which  can  only  sur- 
vive by  taking  doses  of  such  strong  medicine 
cannot  be  stable. 

Beria  is  probably  not  guilty  of  the  crimes 
of  which  he  is  charged.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense  that  men  occupying  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  and  in  the  ruling  party, 
men  who  were  brought  up  in  the  rigid,  un- 
compromising, and  fanatical  mental  disci- 
pline of  communism,  wovild  succximb  to  the 
temptations  offered  by  a  "foreign  power.** 
What  tempUtions?  What  coiild  they  be 
offered,  which  they  did  not  have?  What  can 
be  the  "monolithic  strength"  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrine,  and  the  iron  unity  of  the 
party  celebrated  in  ritual  by  the  leaders,  if 
the  stanchest  of  its  chiefs  succumb  to  the 
blandishments  of  foreign  powers? 

But  suppose  that  Beria  is  guilty.  In  such 
a  case,  what  is  this  Government  which,  with 
all  the  eUborate  system  of  its  security,  with 
all  the  checks,  supervisions,  and  controls  of 
dictatorship,  is  unable  to  avoid  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  top  leader,  or  the  infiltration  of 
foreign  agents?  What  of  the  infalllbUity 
and  wisdom  of  the  Communist  leadership? 
What  happens  today  may,  logically,  happen 
again  tomorrow.  Who  wiU  be  the  next 
traitor? 

Thus,  the  permanent  significance  of  the 
"Case  Berla"  is  this:  The  Soviet  system  has 
a  base  of  clay;  it  Is  fragUe,  unsUble,  unable 
to  protect  itself  from  traitors  permeating 
its  highest  offices.  The  heavy  towering  colos- 
sus is  in  quicksand. 

It  seems  probable  that,  confronted  with 
the  revolt  of  the  enslaved  nations  exempli- 
fied by  the  events  of  East  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Hungary,  and  perhaps,  with  un- 
rest in  the  Union  itself,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment felt  the  necessity  of  reversing  Its  over- 
all policy.  This  about-face  could  only  be 
accomplished,  without  loss  of  face,  and  with- 
out open  renxinciation  of  the  dogmas,  if  the 
x«oent  mistakes  and  shortcomings  could  ba 
thrust  on  the  lap  of  s<Mne  villain,  thus  exon- 
erating the  Soviet  Government  and  party 
whose  infallibility  cannot  be  questioned. 
And  In  order  to  explain  the  scope  of  the 
sixortcomingB.  the  villain  chosen  must  b* 


king-size,  one  of  the  three  dictators.  Beria 
himself. 

Berla  was  the  last  non-Russian  to  remain 
in  an  important  office  in  the  state  and  in  the 
party.  Like  Stalin,  he  was  a  Georgian,  and 
with  his  disgrace  the  allogeneous  elements 
disappear  altogether  from  the  forefront  of 
the  Soviet  power.  Malenkov  and  Molotov, 
as  well  as  the  successor  of  Beria,  Kruglov,  are 
Great-Russians.  The  downfall  of  the  Geor- 
gian might  mark  a  new  step  in  the  imperi- 
alistic Rtissiflcation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
appears  to  come  as  a  reversal  of,  perhaps  as 
an  answer  to,  the  quite  recent  measures  of 
the  Soviet  Government  destined  at  curbing 
the  excesses  of  Russlfication  in  Ukraine  and 
in  the  former  Baltic  States.  Were  these 
measures  inspired  by  Beria?  It  is  possible. 
And  in  that  case,  his  disgrace  is  a  new  step 
toward  the  centralization  of  the  Soviet  state, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  small  nationalities 
ot  the  union  and  to  the  profit  of  the  Russian 
majority.  In  such  a  ease,  the  trends  toward 
centralization  will  not  remain  limited  to  the 
union,  but  will  have  repercussions  over  the 
peripheral  empire  of  the  Soviets.  The  grip  of 
the  Kremlin  will  tighten  on  the  satelllt* 
states. 

At  the  same  time,  the  disgrace  of  the  eom« 
patriot  of  the  late  great  leader,  Stalin,  sig- 
nifies that  the  struggle  for  power,  amongst 
the  three  proconsuls  of  the  union  and  their 
cliques,  has  begun.  Berla  was,  potentially, 
the  most  dangerous.  Since  the  integration 
under  his  authority  of  the  Mintstries  of  th* 
Interior  and  of  State  Security,  Bala  was  su- 
preme master  of  all  the  police  forces,  in  a 
totalitarian  state  in  which  the  police  Is  su- 
preme.   He  could  strike  swiftly  and  silently. 

Malenkov,  who  in  his  former  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  kept  the 
undisputed  authority  over  the  party — as 
Stalin  exercised  it  after  the  death  of  Lenin- 
hastened  to  use  this  authority  before  Beria 
could  interfere  with  it.  And  Molotov  threw 
his  prestige  as  the  last  Old  Bolshevik,  com- 
rade in  arms  of  Stalin,  and  of  Lenin  himself, 
to  Malenkov.  The  question  is:  How  long  will 
the  two  remaining  conspirators  remain 
united? 


AnalTsis  of  the  Case  of  Ifistoiiri  Afaintt 
HoUiBfl  Proret  Why  Bricker  Amad- 
ment  It  Unjustified 


EXTENSION  OF  REAiARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WTBCONSnr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  17, 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  all  the 
discussion  on  the  so-called  Bricker 
amendment,  great  emphasis  has  been 
laid  by  proponents  of  the  amendment 
on  the  outcome  of  the  Missouri  agsdnst 
Holland  case  in  1920 — 252  United  States 
Reports,  page  416. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  have 
attempted  to  construe  Justice  Holmes' 
comment  in  that  case  as  allegedly  mak« 
ing  urgently  necessary  some  such  action 
as  is  contemplated  in  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution L 

There  have  been  so  mrany  misstate- 
ments on  Missouri  against  Holland,  so 
many  misinterpretations  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes'  position  and  the  implications  of 
that  position— that  I  decided  to  take 
another  detailed  look  into  the  back- 
ground of  this  controversy.  I  wanted  by 
a  detailed  memorandum  to  lay  to  i«* 
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once  and  for  all  the  unjiutifled  argu- 
ments. 

SymptMnatlc  of  the  complete  distor- 
tion of  the  Missouri  against  Holland  de- 
cision are  comments  such  as  those  made 
in  an  article  in  Newsweek  magazine  by 
Prof.  Raymond  Moley,  as  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congrxssiomal  Record 
on  page  A4060. 

Those  comments  are  symptomatic  of 
a  completely  imjustified  fear  which  has 
imnecessarily  arisen  in  certain  quarters 
out  of  Missouri  against  Holland. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  descriptive  memo- 
randiun,  which  I  hope  will  set  aside  the 
unreasonable  fear,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randimi  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Profesaor  Moley  quotes  article  I,  section  1 
of  tbe  Constitution  which  states : 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  consist  ot  a  Senate  and  House 
oX  Representatives." 

He  then  admonishes  citizens  "to  lay  hold 
of  three  simple  directives  in  this  quotation: 
(a)  It  gives  Congress  all  not  some  legislative 
powe's;"  he  states,  "(b)  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  legislate  shall  be  Umited  to  those 
powers  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  and  <c) 
the  House  Is  an  Integral  part  of  Congress." 

I  think  It  desirable  at  the  outset  to  quote 
also  article  I,  section  8,  clause  18,  which 
granted  incidental  pxjwers  to  the  Congress : 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  pro|>er  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers 
Tested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Oovem« 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  De- 
partment or  officer  thereof." 

In  the  field  of  Internal  affairs,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  was  to  carve 
from  the  general  mass  of  legislative  powers 
then  possessed  largely  by  the  States  such 
portions  as  It  was  thought  desirable  to  vest 
in  the  Federal  Government,  leaving  those 
not  Included  In  the  enimieratlon  to  the 
States. 

Tlie  States  severally  never  possessed  Inter- 
national powers  and  the  investment  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  powers  of  ex- 
ternal sovereignty  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  affirmative  grants  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. {U.  S.  ▼.  Curtisa-Wright  Export  Corp, 
((1936)   399  U.  S.  304).) 

Exercising  this  power.  Congress  established 
the  United  States  Court  for  China  and  the 
consular  courts.  These  are  legislative  coiirts 
created  as  a  means  of  carrying  Into  effect 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  re- 
specting treaties  and  commerce  with  foreign 
countries.  {Ex  parte  Bakelite  (1929)  (279 
U.  S.  438,  451).) 

wisx  vxrws  or  romvDiKo  tathess 

Let  us  now  examine  briefly  this  matter  of 
sovereignty,  especially  as  It  relates  to  deal- 
ings with  other  nations.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  states: 

"We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Con- 
gress, assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do.  In  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare.  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  free  and  Independent  States:  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and 
that  as  free  and  Independent  States,  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
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provided,  with  respect  to  pro- 
_  treaties,  alliances,  or  mill- 
ions, when  in  the  Judgment  of 
was  required.     See   article   IX. 
Intended,  of  course,  to  be  "ar- 
cofcfederation  and  perpetual  union." 
outset,  the  representatives  of  the 
that  sovereignty   in   external 
not    be    divided    among    the 
With  keen  Judgment  they 
it  to  be  divided  and  vested 
States. 
n  of  the  Constitution.  "We  the 
the  executive  power  in  the 
It  Is  significant  that  this  article 
the    treatymaklng    provision 
2,  clause  2),  merely  stating  "He 
1    shall  have  power,  by  and 
abvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
tr  «tles,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
pfesent  concur."     This,  of  course, 
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.  I,  sec.  5.  clause  1). 
:,  the  Judicial  article,  vested  Ju- 
In  "one  Supreme  Court,"  and 
to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity, 
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States,    and   treaties   made,    or 
be  made  under  their  authority; 
affecting    Ambassadors,    other 
and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of 
4nd  maritime  Jurisdiction." 

limitations  on  the  participation 
affairs  by  the  States,  were  placed 
section  10,  claiise  1:  "No  State 
into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
Clause   3    provided    that   "No 
without   the   consent   of   Con- 
enter    Into    any    agreement    or 
wfth  another  State,  or  with  a  for- 
These  provisions  and  the  fore- 
are,  In  brief,  those  which  must 
in  determining  whether  or  not 
Holmes  used  "loose  language"  in 
Holland  ((1920)   252  U.  S.  416). 
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(1945)    Tale   Law  Journal,   volume   54:610, 
pages  632-633: 

"The  Federal  cases  were  brought  on  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  Supreme  Covirt. 
Chief  Justice  White  was  very  anxious  to 
sustain  the  statute  as  essential  to  the  oper- 
ations of  Government,  for  he  observed,  as 
did  Justice  Holmes  in  Missouri  v.  Holland, 
that  the  States  were  quite  unreliable  in  safe- 
guarding this  great  natural  resource,  so  nec- 
essary to  agriculture.  But  the  Court  stood 
divided  3  to  3.  3  Judges  being  lU  or  absent. 
The  Chief  Justice  thereupon  held  the  cases 
undecided  upon  until  a  full  bench  could 
sit,  but  in  the  meantime  engaged  the  writer, 
then  Librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  law  from 
Roman  times  until  the  present  to  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
possess  the  power  of  bird  regulation.  The 
study,  which  occupied  several  months, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  States  alone 
were  the  repositories  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late migratory  birds,  since  by  no  possibility 
could  this  migratory  resource  be  called  in- 
terstate commerce,  which  depends  on  acts 
of  man.  In  the  conversations  with  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  there  developed  an  Idea. 
earlier  suggested  In  a  resolution  Introduced 
by  Senator  McLean,  of  Connecticut,  that  a 
treaty  with  Canada  might  be  concluded, 
whereupon  the  legislation  could  be  enacted 
again  and  rest  for  its  constitutional  Jus- 
tification upon  the  implementation  of  • 
treaty." 

That,  according  to  Borchard,  Is  bow  the 
situation   was   established. 

The  treaty  of  December  8.  1916,  with  Can- 
ada was  made  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
(39  Stat.  1702) .  Thereafter  Congress  enacted 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918 
(40  Stat.  756)  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture if  sued  his  regulations  (40  Stat.  1812, 
1863).  A  Federal  game  warden  named  Hol- 
land was  then  enjoined  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  from  enforcing  the  act,  and  its  con- 
stitutionality thereby  was  subjected  to  ju- 
dicial test. 

Before  discussing  what  was  said  In  the 
pertinent  decisions,  let  us  note  a  paragraph 
from  Professor  Moley  as  a  preliminary  to  this 
discussion : 

"Thxis,  a  treaty  ordinarily  understood  to 
deal  only  with  International  affairs  moves 
squarely  Into  the  field  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion and,  in  fact,  supersedes  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  protection  of  an 
International  duck  takes  precedence  over  the 
constitutional  protections  of  American  cltl- 
Bens." 

To  the  unthinking  person  this  may  seem 
to  be  a  very  sound  and.  Indeed,  clever  state- 
ment, particularly  because  Professor  Moley 
himself  is  ordinarily  a  sound  thinker: 

The  thoughtful  student  of  constitutional 
law  will,  however,  vigorously  dispute  the  pro- 
fessor on  this  point.  Let  us  take  Professor 
Moley's  characterization  of  this  case  as  one 
Involving  the  protection  of  an  international 
duck. 

Had  the  State  of  Missouri  or  any  other 
State  the  constitutional  authority  to  treat 
with  Canada  or  any  other  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  interna- 
tional ducks  or  any  other  migratory  bird, 
animal,  or  fish  for  that  matter? 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  consti- 
tutional answer  is  In  the  negative.  Would 
Canada  protect  the  nesting  grounds  and  pre- 
vent the  slaughter  of  international  ducks  so 
that  they  could  be  slaughtered  in  Missouri 
or  other  States  of  the  United  States?  The 
answer  Is  obvious. 

The  question  is  to  be  answered,  then,  is 
whether  or  not  the  international  duck  waa 
the  proper  subject  of  negotiation  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Aaakura  v.  Seattle  ((1924)  265  U.  S. 
332.  341)  has  sUted: 
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The  treatymaklng  power  of  the  United 
States  is  not  limited  by  any  express  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  and,  though  It  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the 
Constitution  forbids,  it  does  extend  to  all 
proper  subjects  of  negotiation  between  o\ir 
Government  and  other  nations. 

Is  the  protection  of  migratory  birds,  and 
thereby  the  protection  of  the  balance  of  na- 
ture whereby  agriculture  and  forestry  are 
benefited,  a  proper  subject  of  negotiation? 
Can  the  Nation  depend  upon  the  States  to 
protect  migratory  birds  from  extermination? 
If  so.  why  have  some  species  been  extermi- 
nated already? 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  under  the 
confederation,  entered  into  on  September  3, 
1783,  whereby  the  Revolution  ended  and 
Great  Britain  recognized  our  independence, 
contained  a  provision  of  similar  import. 

A  self -executing  provision  permitted  Amer- 
icans to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
This  was  a  proper  subject  of  negotiation  of 
great  importance  to  the  fishermen  of  New 
England,  especially  the  Gloucester  men. 
The  United  States  since  that  time  has  en- 
tered into  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  fish 
in  boimdary  waters,  to  seal  fishing,  and  to 
whaling.  These  migrants  belong  to  no  one 
until  reduced  to  possession  and  the  subject 
of  reduction  to  possession  is  a  proper  subject 
of  negotiation  between  nations.  Now  let  us 
examine  the  lower  court  decision  In  Missouri 
V.  Holland,  supra. 

JXJDGZ    VAN    VAIXSMBUBOB'S    DBCISION 

George  L.  Samples  and  W.  C.  De  Lapp  were 
Indicted  for  violating  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  Stet.  756)  that 
Implemented  the  treaty  of  December  8.  1916 
(39  SUt.  1702)  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Thereafter  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri obtained  an  Injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  in  that  State  by 
United  States  game  warden.  Bay  P.  HoUand 
and  the  United  States  district  attorney  filed 
a  motion  to  dismiss  this  bill.  In  a  thought- 
ful opinion.  District  Judge  Van  Valkenburgh 
held  the  law  to  be  constitutional  and  ordered 
the  bill  dismissed.  In  doing  so  he  acknowl- 
edged that  primarily  the  State,  both  as  trus- 
tee for  the  rights  of  all  Its  people  and  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  poUce  power,  has  control  over 
the  right  to  reduce  animals  ferae  naturae 
to  possession  (citing  Manchester  ▼.  Mass. 
(1891)  139  U.  S.  240  and  other  cases);  that 
In  the  absence  of  treaty,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  delegation  of  paramount  au- 
thority over  this  subject  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; that  in  the  absence  of  treaty  under 
the  authorities  as  well  as  on  principle,  the 
act  would  be  unconstitutional  as  exceeding 
the  legitimate  powers  of  Congress. 

But,  he  said,  it  Is  clear  that  this  power 
In  the  State  Is  subject  to  any  valid  exercise 
of  authority  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution;  "that  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  treatymaklng  power  may  be  recog- 
nized as  such  a  valid  exercise  of  authority 
has  been  foreshadowed  by  necessary  implica- 
tion or  by  express  reservation  In  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States."  Ware  v.  Hylton  ((1797)  8  DaU.  199) 
and  other  cases  are  cited  In  support. 

That  the  power  to  make  treaties  Is  a  sub- 
stantial power  of  the  highest  degree,  said 
Judge  Van  Valkenburgh.  is  beyond  contro- 
versy. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  here 
considering  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  relation  to  the  several  States. 
.In  such  case,  it  is  necessary  only  that  the 
grant  of  power  to  the  former  and  Its  legiti- 
mate exercise  shall  be  established.  There- 
upon all  elements  of  State  sovereignty,  how- 
ever reserved,  become  at  once  subordinate. 
No  other  construction  is  possible  If  the  Con- 
stitution Is  to  be  vindicated  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Undoubtedly  we  may  con- 
ceive of  many  rights  of  the  States  over  which 
the  Federal  Government,  through  its  power 


to  make  treaties,  can  have  no  control.  A 
number  of  such  are  stated  in  Pierce  v.  State 
( 13  N.  H.  576) .  The  subject  matter  of  nego- 
tiation must  be  one  which  faUs  naturally 
and  logically  into  recognized  classification. 
It  must  not  be  arbitrary,  disconnected,  and 
remote  from  international  intercourse. 

Continuing,  he  stated  that  a  treaty  is  In- 
valid If  in  violation  of  or  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution,  and  this  being  true,  tbe 
court.  In  a  proper  case  where  the  rights  of 
citizens  are  involved,  may  so  declare. 

The  general  rule  as  to  limitations  upon  the 
treatymaklng  power,  he  said,  is  most  com- 
prehensively stated  in  Geofroy  v.  Rigga 
((1890)  133  U.  S.  258,  287).  "If  this  pro- 
nouncement (in  Geofroy  v.  Rigga),  In  any 
view,  could  properly  be  regarded  as  obiter 
nevertheless  it  has  been  so  frequently  and 
approvingly  restated  that  it  must  now  be 
regarded  as  the  settled  rule  In  the  courts 
of  this  country." 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  the  general 
rule  as  to  limitations  upon  the  treatymaklng 
power  is  as  follows: 

"The  treaty  p>ower.  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is  in  terms  unlimited  except  by 
those  restraints  which  are  found  in  that  in- 
strument against  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  its  departments,  and  those  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  Government 
Itself  and  of  that  of  the  States.  It  would 
not  be  contended  that  it  extends  so  far  as 
to  authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids, 
or  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a 
cession  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  latter,  without  its  consent.  Fort  Leav- 
enworth Railroad  Co.  v.  Lowe  (114  U.  8.  525. 
541).  But  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  not 
perceived  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  ques- 
tions which  can  be  adjiisted  touching  any 
matter  which  is  properly  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiation with  a  foreign  country.  Wore  v. 
Hylton  (3  Dall.  199);  Chirac  v.  Chirac  (2 
Wheat.  259);  Hauenatein  v.  Lynham  (100 
U.  S.  483;  8  Op.  Attys.  Gen.  417) ;  The  People 
▼.  Gerke  (5  Calif.,  381). 

Continuing,  Judge  Van  Valkenbxugh  says: 

"As  has  been  frequently  stated,  'An  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  these  limitations  In 
more  specific  terms  than  here  used  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field  would  be  idle.'  It  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  Include  all  acts  by  the 
treatymaklng  power  which  might  seek  or 
tend  to  Impair  or  destroy  the  constitutional 
functions  exclusively  conferred  upon  this 
Government  and  Its  several  departments." 

Having  stated  the  governing  principle,  the 
judge  then  turns  to  the  question:  "Is  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  then  'properly 
the  subject  of  negotiation  with  a  foreign 
country?' "  Alluding  to  the  treaties  on 
sealing  and  fishing,  he  states: 

"Seals  go  regularly  to  their  breeding  and 
'  feeding  grounds.  Fishes  migrate  during  the 
spmwning  season.  Migratory  birds  nest  in 
the  North  and  feed  in  the  South  with  the 
regularity  of  the  seasons.  The  movements 
of  all  these  forms  of  life  may  be  computed 
almost  with  mathematical  precision.  Their 
courses  through  the  water  and  through  the 
air  are  almost  as  weU  defined  as  though 
marked  by  Old  Trails'  monuments.  Their 
movements  are  dictated  by  neither  whim  nor 
caprice,  but  are  impelled  by  an  instinct 
which  Inheres  In  the  law  of  their  being.  If 
this  be  true,  what  distinction  can  we  draw 
t>etween  the  fish  which  swims  through  one 
of  the  great  natural  elements  and  the  bird 
which  flies  through  another?  The  control- 
ling consideration  is  the  effect  upon  the 
mutual  Interests  of  the  two  nations  con- 
cerned. By  this  treaty  the  United  States 
profits  by  the  protection  which  is  accorded 
such  wild  fowl  in  Canada  during  the  nesting 
and  feeding  seasons  before  the  migration  sets 
in  to  the  South.  Canada  gains  by  the  same 
protection  which  is  thrown  about  the  same 
birds  during  their  stay  within  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  both  countries,  of  our 
entire  Union  and  of  Mil  the  States,  benefit 


by  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  advantages 
which  accrue  from  this  arrangement.  If 
this  be  so,  then  the  subject  matter  comes 
properly  within  the  treatymaklng  power.  If 
it  curtails  any  right  which  would  otherwise 
be  lodged  in  an  Individual  state.  It  does  so 
only  through  the  full  and  untrammeled  ex- 
ercise of  a  Federal  power  to  negotiate  with 
a  foreign  government.  The  conflict  of  Juris- 
diction, if  one  can  be  said  to  exist,  differs 
In  no  respect  from  that  which  is  experienced 
In  the  exercise  of  any  power  concededly 
lodged  In  the  Federal  Government  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  State  over  the  same  subject  matter." 

He  then  overruled  the  demxirrers  to  the 
Indictments  and  dismissed  the  injunction. 
(See  U.  S.  V.  Samples,  U.  S.  v.  De  Lapp,  Mis- 
souri V.  Holland  ((1919)   258  P.  479).) 

Before  turning  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme court  in  this  case,  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  (252  U.  S.  430-435),  note 
what  Professor  Moley  says: 

"The  otilschief  started  with  some  loose 
language  by  the  usually  careful  Justice 
Holmes  in  a  case  In  1920.  That  case.  Mis- 
souri V.  Holland,  had  to  do  with  a  treaty 
dealing  with  migratory  birds  and  an  act  of 
Congress  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
which  were  in  confiict  with  the  authority  of 
Mlsso\iri.  Holmes,  sweeping  away  the  law  of 
more  than  a  century,  declared  the  treaty  to 
be  supreme  and,  in  fact  to  have  given  to 
Congress  a  right  it  did  not  have  before." 

Then  follows  the  paragraph  of  Professor 
Moley,  quoted  before,  that  a  treaty  in  fact 
sui>ersede8  the  Constitution,  and  the  wise- 
crack that  the  protection  of  an  international 
duck  takes  precedence  over  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  citizens. 

Further,  according  to  Professor  Moley,  "The 
Holmes  opinion  simply  cut  the  House  out  of 
a  very  large  area  of  the  authority  given  to  it 
by  the  Constitution."  Just  who  has  used 
loose  language.  Holmes  or  Moley? 

BCr.  Justice  Holmes  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  which  affirmed  the  decree  of 
Judge  Van  Valkenburgh.  Preceding  the 
opinion  are  the  arguments  of  the  parties. 
Even  ttate  appellant,  Missouri,  In  Ita  argument 
placed  treaty  law  In  Its  proper  perspective 
with  respect  to  statutory  law,  stating  that 
"a  treaty  stands  upon  equal  footing  with  a 
law  of  the  United  States"  (p.  422). 

The  United  States  Solicitor  General  slmT- 
larly  noted  that  "Whenever  a  treaty  oper- 
ates of  itself,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  an  act  of  Congress"  (p.  424).  It 
Is  well  known  that  an  act  of  Congress  which 
confilcts  with  the  Constitution  is  inopera- 
tive. It  was  neither  argued  nor  held.  Pro- 
fessor Moley  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  a  treaty  has  standing  superior  to 
statutory  law  In  this  respect,  or  thai  It 
supersedes  thte  Constitution.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  review  these  arguments  of  the 
parties.  They  are  well  worth  reading. 
c^nnoir  or  m.  jttstics  houczs 

Turning  to  the  sucdnct.  carefully  worded 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  we  note  that 
after  outlining  the  factual  situation,  he 
states  the  question  as  follows: 

'"The  question  raised  Is  the  general  one 
whether  the  treaty  and  statute  are  void  as  an 
Interference  with  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States"   (p.  432). 

It  was  unnecessary  that  the  Supreme 
Covirt  in  affirming  reiterate  thte  carefully 
considered  opinion  of  the  lower  coxirt.  I 
think  that  the  intelligent  student  will  find 
the  cogent  reasoning  of  Mr.  Jxwtice  Holmes 
not  only  lUumlnatlng  but  preferable  to  a 
summary  or  a  disposition  by  wisecrack. 

With  respect  to  the  basic  question  above, 
he  said: 

"To  answer  this  question  it  is  not  enough 
to  refer  to  the  10th  amendment,  reserving 
the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  because  by  article  n.  section  2,  the 
power  to  make  treaties  is  delegated  expressly, 
and  by  article  VI  treaties  made  under  the 
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»utborlt7  of  th«  UoUed  States,  along  witb 
tlM  ComsUtutlon  and  laws  of  the  United 
State*  made  In  pursuance  thereof,  are 
declared  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
U  the  treaty  Is  valid  thwe  can  be  no 
dispute  about  the  validity  of  the  statute  un- 
der article  I.  section  8.  as  a  necessary  and 
proper  means  to  execute  the  powers  ot  the 
Government.  The  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  the  supremacy  of  treaties  being 
general,  the  question  before  us  is  narrowed 
to  an  Inquiry  Into  the  ground  upon  which 
the  present  supposed  exception  Is  placed. 

"It  to  said  that  a  treaty  cannot  be  valid  ii 
It  infringes  the  Constitution,  that  there  are 
limits,  therefore,  to  the  treatjrmaklng  power, 
and  that  one  such  limit  Is  that  what  an  act 
of  Congress  couW  not  do  unaided,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States,  a 
treaty  cannot  do.  An  earlier  act  of  Congress 
that  attempted  by  Itself  and  not  In  pursu- 
ance of  a  treaty  to  regulate  Ulling  of  migra- 
tory birds  within  the  States  had  been  held 
bad  in  the  district  court.  (United  State*  v. 
Shauver  (314  Fed.  Rep.  154).  United  States 
V.  McCuUagh  (221  Fed  Rep.  288)).  Those 
decisions  were  supported  by  arguments  that 
migratory  birds  were  owned  by  the  States  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people,  and  that  under  cases  lllce  Geer  v. 
Connecticut  (161  U.  8.  519),  this  control  was 
one  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  displace. 
The  same  argument  Is  supposed  to  apply  now 
with  equal  force. 

"Whether  the  two  cases  cited  were  decided 
rightly  or  not,  they  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  test  of  the  treaty  power.  Acts  of  Congress 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  only  when 
made  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
while  treaties  are  declared  to  be  so  when 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  open  to  question  whether  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  means  more 
than  the  formal  acts  prescribed  to  make  the 
convention.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
there  are  no  qualifications  to  the  treatjrmak- 
Ing  power;  but  they  must  be  ascertained  in 
a  different  way.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  may 
be  matters  of  the  sharpest  exigency  for  the 
national  well-being  that  an  act  of  Congress 
could  not  deal  with  but  that  a  treaty  fol- 
lowed by  such  an  act  could,  and  It  Is  not 
lightly  to  be  assiuned  that.  In  matters  re- 
quiring national  action,  "a  power  which 
must  belong  to  and  somewhere  reside  in 
every  civilized  government"  Is  not  to  be 
foxind.  [Andretos  v.  Andrews  (118  U.  S.  14, 
S3).)  What  was  said  In  that  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  powers  of  the  States  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  powers  of  the  Nation  in 
cases  where  the  States  Individually  are  in- 
competent to  act.  We  are  not  yet  discussing 
the  particular  case  before  \is  but  only  are 
considering  the  validity  of  the  test  proposed. 
With  regard  to  that  we  may  add  tliat  when 
we  are  dealing  with  words  that  also  are  a 
constituent  act,  like  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  realize  that  they  have 
called  Into  life  a  being  the  development  of 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  com- 
pletely by  the  most  gifted  of  Its  begetters. 
It  was  enough  for  them  to  realize  or  to  hope 
that  they  had  created  an  organism;  it  has 
taken  a  century  and  has  cost  their  successors 
much  sweat  and  blood  to  prove  that  they 
created  a  nation.  The  case  before  us  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  our  whole  ex- 
perience and  not  merely  in  that  of  what  was 
•aid  100  years  ago.  The  treaty  In  question 
does  not  contravene  any  prohibitory  words 
to  be  fotmd  in  the  Constitution.  The  only 
question  is  whether  It  Is  forbidden  by  some 
Invisible  radiation  from  the  general  terms 
of  the  tenth  amendment.  We  must  consider 
what  this  country  has  become  in  deciding 
what  that  amendment  has  reserved. 

"The  State,  as  we  have  intimated,  founds 
Its  claim  of  excltislve  authority  upon  an 
assertion  of  title  to  migratory  birds,  an  asser- 
tion that  Is  embodied  In  statute.  No  doubt 
It  Is  true  that  as  between  a  State  and  Its 
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the  SUte  may  regulate  the  kiU- 
sale  of  such  birds,  but  it  does  not 
Its  authority  is  exclusive  of  para- 
liowers.    To  put  the  claim  of  the  State 
is  to  lean  \ipon  a  slender  reed, 
are  not  in  the  possession  of  any- 
possesslon  Is  the  beginning  of  own- 
The  whole  foundation  of  the  State's 
the  presence  within  their  Jurlsdic- 
Ulrds  that  yesterday  had  not  arrived, 
may  be  in  another  State,  and  in  a 
thousand  miles  away.     If  we  are  to 
,  we  cannot  put  the  case  of  the 
higher   ground   than   that   the 
with  creatures  that  for  the  mo- 
withln  the  State  borders,  that  it 
carried  out  by  olBcers  of  the  United 
i^thln  the  same  territory,  and  that 
the  treaty  the  State  would  be  free 
this  subject  Itself, 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
out   within   the   States   and   as 
them  deal  with  matters  which  in 
of  such  laws  the  State  might 
such    general    grounds    are    not 
to  support  Missouri's  claim.     Valid 
of   course,  'are  as  binding  within 
limits  of  the  States  as  they 
throughout  the  dominion  of 
ed  States'  (Baldwin  v.  Franks   (120 
.  683 ) ) .    No  doubt  the  great  body 
relations  usually  fall  within  the 
}f  the  State,  but  a  treaty  may  over- 
power.    We  do  not  have  to  invoke 
developments  of  constitutional  law 
proposition;    It  was  recognized   as 
Hopkirk  v.  Bell  (3  Cranch  454)  with 
statutes  of  limitation,  and,  even 
to  confiscation,  in  Ware  v.  Hylton 
199).     It  was  assumed  by  Chief  Jus- 
with  regard  to  the  escheat  of 
the   State  in  Chirac  v.  Chirac    (2 
259,    275).    Hauenstein    v.    Lynham 
S.  483),  Geofroy  v.  Rigga  (133  U.  S. 
V.  Hinckley  (180  U.  S.  833.  340>. 
>  a  limited  jiu-isdiction  of  foreign 
within   a  State    (Wildenhua's   Case 
S.  1)),     See  Rosa  v.  Mclntyre   (140 
).    Further  illustration  seems  un- 
.  and  it  only  remains  to  consider 
of  established  rules  to  the 
case. 

a  national  Interest  of  very  nearly 
magnitude  Is  Involved.     It  can  be 
only  by  national  action  In  concert 
of  another  power.     The  subject 
only  transitorily  within  the  State 
no  permanent  habitat  therein.    But 
treaty  and  the  statute   there  soon 
no  birds  for  any  powers  to  deal  with, 
nothing   in   the   Constitution   that 
the  Oovemment  to  sit  by  while  a 
Is  cut  off  and  the  protectors  of 
and  our  crops  are  destroyed.    It 
to  rely  upon  the  States.    The 
is  vain,  and  were  It  otherwise,  the 
Is  whether  the  United  States  Is  for- 
act.    We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
statute  mxist  be  upheld.     (Carey 
Dakota  (250  U.  S.  118.)" 
were  the  Constitution  and  the  case 
applied.     The  treaty  did  not 
what  the  Constitution  forbade.    It 
exercise  of  Federal  authority  as 
by  the  Constitution.     As   the  re- 
of  the  tenth  amendment  could 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  derogate 
treatymaklng  power  of  article  II  or 
with     the     outright     prohibition 
States  making  treaties,  no  other  re- 
possible.    Accordingly,  I  respectfully 
hat  Professor  Moley  has.  in  this  In- 
1  infortunately  engaged  in  either  looee 
i  oose  thinking  or  both. 
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CONCLUSIOW 


The  t  eatymaklng  power  is  a  great  power. 
So  are  he  executive  power,  the  legislative 
power,  a  ad  the  judicial  power. 

All  of  these  and  the  other  great  grants  of 
power  1^  the  Constitution  must  be  harmo- 


zUzed.  See  Holmes  v.  Jennisoii  ((1840)  14 
Pet.  540.  57C)  and  Cohens  v.  Virginia  ((1821) 
6  Wheat.  264).  The  powers  which  the  Con- 
stitution confers  on  the  one  hand.  It  does 
not  Immediately  take  away  with  the  other 
hand.  (BiUings  v.  U.  S.  ((1814)  232  U.  S. 
261.282).) 

If  the  alarmists  believe  that  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  and  the  implementing  act 
were  improper,  why  have  they  not  forced 
repeal  legislation? 

It  has  long  been  an  established  principle 
of  our  constitutional  law  that  a  treaty  can 
be  abrogated  or  superseded  by  a  subsequent 
act  of  Congress.  See  Hijo  v.  U.  S.  ((1904) 
194  U.  S.  315,  324);  The  Chinese  Exclusion 
case  ((1889)  130  U.  S.  681)  and  many  other 
cases.  Then  Missouri  could  permit  hunters 
to  slaughter  migratory  birds  at  will.  How- 
ever, you  may  be  assured  that  such  legisla- 
tion probably  would  not  even  receive  the 
support  of  the  Missouri  delegation. 

The  summary  of  the  argument  of  the  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  States  and  his 
assistants  places  the  proper  light  on  the 
Constitution.    It  reads: 

"At  home,  we  are  citizens  of  dual  sov- 
ereignties, each  supreme  within  Its  own 
sphere.  But  In  our  Intercoxirse  with  foreign 
nations,  we  are  1  people  and  1  nation.  In 
our  relations  to  foreign  countries  and  their 
subjects  or  citizens,  our  Federal  Oovemment 
Is  one  government  and  is  Invested  with  the 
powers  which  belong  to  Independent  nations 
and  which  the  several  States  would  possess, 
if  separate  nations,  and  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  can  be  Invoked  for  the  maintenance 
of  Independence  and  security  throughout  the 
entire  country.  (Cohens  v.  Virginia  (6 
Wheat.,  264,  416);  Knox  v.  Lee  (12  Wall.  467. 
665):  Chinese  Exclusion  Case  (130  U.  S.  681, 
604).) 

"In  exercising  the  treatynwiklng  power  the 
Federal  Government  acts  for  the  entire 
American  people,  whether  we  regard  them 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  as  citizens 
of  the  several  States,  and  likewise  for  every 
State.  As  said  by  this  (Supreme]  court  in 
Hauenstein  v.  Lynham  (100  U.  S.  483.  490) : 
'If  the  National  Government  has  not  the 
power  to  do  what  Is  done  by  such  treaties. 
It  cannot  be  done  at  all.  for  the  States  are 
expressly  forbidden  to  "enter  Into  any  treaty 
alliance,  or  confederation."  * 

"Since  the  power  was  expressly  granted  to 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  necessary  and 
proper  to  put  Into  execution  a  treaty,  the 
validity  of  such  legislation  cannot  depend 
upon  whether  Its  subject-matter  is  Included 
within  the  general  legislative  powers  of  Con- 
gress. Rather,  it  depends  upon  whether  the 
treaty  which  is  being  enforced  is  within  th« 
treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States. 
In  re  Ross  (140  U.  3.  453.  463)." 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  did  not  "sweep  *  •  • 
away  the  law  of  more  than  a  century." 

He  applied  the  Constitution  and  the  ruling 
decisions,  and  be  did  so  with  a  force  and 
cogency  well  appreciated  by  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  the  law.  In  writing  for  the  n:.ajorlty, 
he  in  effect,  applied  a  principle  stated  nearly 
126  years  earlier  by  Mr.  Justice  Chase  in 
Ware  v.  Hylton  ((1797)  3  Dall.  199.  236-237). 
"A  treaty  cannot  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  that  is  of  all  the  United  States.  If  an 
act  of  a  State  legislature  can  stand  In  Its 
way.  •  •  •  It  Is  the  declared  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  every  treaty 
made,  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  superior  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  any  individual  State;  and  their  will 
alone  is  to  decide.  If  a  law  of  a  State,  con- 
trary to  a  treaty.  Is  not  void,  but  voidable 
only  by  a  repeal  or  nullification  by  a  State 
legislattn-e.  this  certain  consequence  fol- 
lows, that  the  will  of  a  small  part  of  the 
United  States  may  control  or  defeat  the  will 
of  the  whole." 

The  Brlcker  resolution  seeks  to  place  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion where  Its  will  can  be  so  defeated. 


Food  for  dio  Needj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KZHmSOTA 

IN  TBI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  18. 1953 

Mr.  HtJMPHRBY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  July  3  in  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO.  This  editorial 
discusses  objectively  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposal  for  authority  to  pro- 
vide  food  to  hungry  people  in  foreign 
lands  as  he  sees  fit.  Diiring  the  past 
months  I  have  strongly  urged  such  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  and,  in  the  main, 
have  supported  the  President's  proposals 
and  objectives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Food  tob  thk  Ncbdt 

President  Elsenhower  has  asked  Congress 
for  authority  to  give  Government -owned 
foodstuffs  to  hungry  people  in  foreign  lands 
whenever  he  sees  fit.  The  request  is  certain 
to  be  received  sympathetically,  since  It  is 
motivated  by  considerations  that  are  both 
humanitarian  and  practical. 

Americans  always  have  been  willing  to 
share  their  bounteous  food  supplies  with 
less  fortunate  peoples  when  famine  strikes. 
Generous  gifts  of  wheat  to  India  and  Pakis- 
tan are  recent  examples  of  this  warm,  hu- 
man Impulse. 

On  the  practical  side,  granting  the  request 
Would  give  the  President  a  potent  weapon 
for  use  In  the  ideological  struggle  the  West 
is  waging  against  Soviet-style  communism. 
In  addition  It  would  provide  a  means  for  legal 
disf>o8itlon  of  storable  food  surpluses  which, 
under  the  high  price  support  program  in- 
herited by  the  new  administration,  are  ap- 
proaching uninanageable  proportions. 

The  Government  now  owns  $1,226,000,000 
worth  of  stirplus  commodities.  In  addition  to 
$1,909,000,000  worth  of  producU  on  which  It 
has  granted  loans  to  farmers.  The  Govern- 
ment wUl  obtain  title  to  the  latter  if  the 
loans  are  not  repaid.  Biggest  Items  in  the 
inventory  are  corn,  wheat,  cottonseed  oil,  but- 
ter, and  linseed  olL  Storage  costs  alone  last 
year  cost  taxpayers  $13,555  an  hour. 

President  Elsenhower  makes  the  point,  and 
former  President  Hoover  agrees,  that  it  Is 
merely  conunonsense  to  place  some  of  this 
excess  food  In  the  stomachs  of  himgry  people 
before  It  spoils. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  Inquire,  though,  whether 
further  action  by  Congress  to  imload  food 
products  abroad  for  free  or  at  below  market 
prices  will  win  us  more  friends  than  we  lose. 
One  has  only  to  recall  the  cries  of  outraged 
protest  from  our  own  cattle  raisers  when 
cutprlce  New  Zealand  beef  was  offered  to 
American  consumers  to  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  other  food-exporting  nations  toward 
our  giveaway  proposals. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  let  It  be 
known  that  It  Is  none  too  happy  about  any 
of  the  dumping  schemes  now  before  Congress. 
While  It  is  contended  the  surpluses  would 
merely  supplement  normal  pvirchases.  Cana- 
dians, and  i;ew  Zealanders.  too,  wonder  how 
it  will  be  possible  to  determine  a  precise 
normal  level.  Britain  has  refxised  to  enter 
Into  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  be- 
cause It  Is  certain  prices  will  fall  below  the 
minimum  agreement  level.  Other  import- 
ing countries,  too,  are  expected  to  withhold 
normal  purchases  In  expectation  that  free 
food  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States. 


President  Elsenhower  has  not  asked  for 
unlimited  powers  to  dispose  of  the  surpliises. 
They  would  expire  June  30,  1955.  As  Is  true 
of  marketing  quotas  on  next  year's  wheat 
crop  ]\ist  proclaimed  by  Agricultxire  Secre- 
tary Benson,  the  request  is  an  emergency 
action  to  hold  the  farm  prosperity  line  untU 
a  more  sensible  long-range  program  can  be 
worked  out.  As  such,  Congress  will  find  it 
difficult  to  refuse.  In  taking  on  an  expensive 
addition  to  the  foreign-aid  program,  though. 
it  should  recognize  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
for  suspension  of  the  free  martcet  in  f^lc\U- 
ture  Is  at  hand. 


Tribote  to  Gen.  DongUs  MacArtimr  at 
50th  Amurertary  of  GrcamBaTigators 
Qub 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  WILEY,  lir.  President,  I  was  re- 
cently delighted  to  read  an  interesting 
account  of  a  dinner  tendered  to  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  as  hon- 
orary president  of  the  Circumnavigators 
Club.  This  is  a  renowned  organization 
which  has  numbered  some  of  the  great 
of  America  in  its  membership — all  of 
whom  have  circled  the  globe. 

Needless  to  say,  any  tribute  paid  to 
this  great  son  of  Wiscon^n,  Douglas 
MacArthur,  is  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  the  Badger  State  and  by  all 
patriotic  Americans. 

How  vividly  I  recall  my  participation 
In  the  Joint  hearings  which  were  held 
over  the  regrettable  dismissal  of  this 
great  American  military  leader.  This 
Nation  could  ill  afford  loss  of  such  peer- 
less talents  as  Douglas  MacArthur's. 

The  account  of  the  Circumnavigators 
Club's  50th  anniversary  was  written  by 
Circum  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Pacific 
with  General  MacArthur. 

The  editor  of  the  Circum  Log  had  in- 
vited General  Klein  to  write  his  im- 
pressions of  the  occasion,  and  he  has 
now  ably  done  so.  I  wish  that  the  reg- 
ular limitation  on  space  were  such  that  I 
could  reprint  the  full  text  of  the  account. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  done, 
and,  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  this  account  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Cnicuii  Drama — OamiAx.  or  thx  Abut 

Douglas     MAcAanraB     Frran     ax     60th 

ANNIVZRSAKT    DlMNOt 

(By  Circum  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  of 
Chicago) 

"As  an  American  I  resent  the  fact  that  a 
great  man  like  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  is 
now  selling  electric  razors  and  carbon  paper 
for  Elemlngton  Rand  Instead  of  leading  the 
battle  In  KLorea  or  participating  in  the  coun- 
cUs  of  the  men  guiding  our  Nation's  destiny 
during  the  most  crucial  crisis  of  our  ex- 
istence as  a  free  Nation." 

A  cold  chill  went  down  my  spine  as  Circum 
George    Sokolsky,    the    famous    oolumntot 


thundeied  these  memorable  words  to  a  group 
of  seasoned  and  toughened  globetrotters. 

It  was  the  occasion  of  the  eagerly  awaited 
fiftieth  aimual  dinner  that  will  live  in  the 
cherished  memory  of  all  those  present  vmtll 
the  last  Circum  has  navigated  his  last  mile. 

It  was  ]ust  Circum  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  who  entered  the  upstairs  private  din- 
ing room  of  the  Stork  Club  In  New  York. 
With  him  were  his  loyal  aides,  Gen.  Courtney 
Whitney  and  Col.  Sidney  Huff.  He  came 
to  accept  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Clr- 
ciimnavlgators  Club  at  its  50th  anniversary 
dinner  on  April  33,  1953. 

The  only  other  men  ever  accorded  this  dis- 
tln(^on  are  Herbert  Hoover,  the  great  liv- 
ing ex- President  who  circled  the  globe  more 
than  60  years  ago.  and  Adm.  Matthew  Cal- 
braith  Perry,  who  opened  the  gates  across  the 
Pacific  to  Japan. 

A   X08TER   or   BONO* 

The  club's  old  roster  Includes  many  fa- 
mous names.  There  Is  Francis  H.  Love,  our 
oldest  living  Circum,  a  rugged  and  real  fel- 
low. I  had  seen  him  last — 30  years  ago — ^In 
Constantinople  and  now  I  met  him  again 
for  the  first  time  when  he  was  sitting  next  to 
me  at  the  dinner.  He  Is  the  proud  holder  of 
Circum  certificate  No.  7.  Certificate  No.  8 
was  held  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  who  do- 
nated the  gavel  which  Is  still  laelng  used  by 
our  club.  Richard  Harding  Davis  (No.  9) 
another  notable  Circum,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  war  correspondents  of  aU  times;  he 
reported  on  every  war  from  the  Greco- 
Turklsh  war  In  1897  through  to  World  War  L 
And  there  Is  William  Howard  Taft,  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  popular  Presidents,  who 
used  his  famous  smUe  to  conquer  his  ad- 
versaries. 

These  are  the  type  of  men  who  formed 
the  cadre  of  the  Circumnavigators  Club. 
The  list  Is  endless  and  the  present  members 
are  worthy  successors  to  that  tradition.  Just 
to  mention  one  of  them,  and  I  hope  I  will  be 
forgiven  for  singling  out  my  old  colleegue, 
there  Is  Lowell  Thomas,  a  brilliant  successor 
to  DavlB. 

These  are  the  men  who  represent  true 
Americanism  for  the  Circimmavigators  know 
no  creed,  no  color,  race,  or  religion — to  them 
all  are  human  beings.  And  I  remember  that 
proud  day  several  years  ago  when  we  had 
gathered  on  Hitler's  yacht  The  Orille  and, 
over  the  microphone  used  in  the  past  by  Hit- 
ler and  Admiral  Doenltas.  I  was  selected  to 
tell  the  world  what  the  Circ\imnavlgator8 
stand  for. 

a  ROBi  or  Buicii.TTr 
A  great  man  will  always  be  recognised 
whether  in  the  uniform  of  a  general.  In  a 
tuxedo.  CHT  in  rags.  MacArthur's  personality 
reached  out  across  the  hall.  His  kindness, 
his  dignity,  and  his  himalllty  clothe  him  at 
all  times.  There  was  a  hushed  silence  and 
an  expectancy  In  the  air  as  this  grand  sol- 
dier-statesman took  his  seat  of  honor  among 
those  who  love  and  admire  him. 

My  thoughts  fiashed  back  to  that  fateful 
day  m  April.  1951,  when  1  waited  with  thou- 
sands of  other  American  citizens  for  Mac- 
Arthur  to  arrive  in  San  Pranclsco.  There 
was  that  same  dynamic  tension  as  the  "old 
soldier"  stepped  from  his  plane.  It  was  felt 
as  strongly  by  those  thousands  in  San  Pran- 
clsco as  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation  from 
coast  to  coast,  as  well  as  by  the  peoples  aU 
over  the  world.  It  was  felt  in  the  cities 
where  MacArthur  stopped  as  by  those  who 
were  now  gathered  In  the  confines  of  the 
Stork  Club  dining  room. 

The  dramatic  events  of  the  evening  proved 
to  me  how  Ul  equipped  I  am.  though  an  old 
reporter,  to  record  the  scene  at  which  cir- 
cumnavigators from  all  comers  of  the  globe 
had  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mwx 
whom  history  wUl  record  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  of  all  times— Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  It  Is  a  scene  which  cannot 
be  recaptured  adequately.  alUMT  la  tha 
written  or  spoken      ^ 
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Bore  WM  »  group  of  noen  who.  for  50  yean, 
had  b«en  tr»v*llxig  around  the  globe,  who 
were  oognlaant  of  the  signal  honor  that  a 
man  of  MacArthur's  greatness  should  leave 
his  Ivory  tower  to  join  them.  Here  was  an 
Interesting  mlztiue  of  old-timers  and  new- 
timers — the  old-timers  who  required  weeks 
and  months  to  get  around  the  world  and 
the  new-timers  who  make  thelz  round-the- 
world  trips  In  days. 

Here  was  a  conglomeration  of  men  fr<nB 
all  walJu  of  life,  united  In  the  common 
knowledge  that,  with  the  development  of 
modern  transportation,  the  world  Is  getting 
•mailer  and  smaller.  Their  quest  for  ad- 
venture Is  the  answer  to  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion in  the  search  of  mankind  for  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  good  will  among 
tlie  peoples  of  the  globe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CZOSCB    SOKOI.SXT'8   TRIBUTE 

As  the  opening  Circum  melody  faded  out  a 
melody  that  was  echoed  all  over  the  globe. 
Circum  George  Sokolsky,  after  an  appropriate 
Introduction,  rose  to  speak. 

I  have  seen  Sokolsky  In  many  situations. 
Our  friendship  dates  back  many  years  to 
the  time  I  too  worked  for  the  Hearst  organi- 
zation. George,  always  eloqu^*nt  and  In- 
clslye.  outdid  himself  that  night,  for  the 
subject  was  close  to  his  heart.  He  Is  one 
of  MacArthiU-'s  faithful  and  most  outspoken 
disciples,  and  as  one  of  our  foremost  experts 
on  the  Far  East  and  an  old  China  hand. 
he  talked  about  Korea  and  the  crisis  In  the 
Tar  Bast. 

The  eyes  of  the  audience  tiirned  to  and 
fastened  upon  the  man  about  whom  George 
Sokolsky  was  speaking  when  he  hurled  his 
note  of  defiance  In  regard  to  MacArthur's 
Btew  civilian  occupation  of  "selling"  electric 
raaors  for  Bemlngton  Rand.  Our  hearts 
ached  but  General  MacArthur  laughed 
lieartlly  as  only  a  man  with  a  great  bomI 
can  do.  and  so  we,  like  he.  caught  on  to  the 
double  meaning  and  wisdom  of  George's 
bumorous  and  kindly  crack. 

GENERAL  Or  THE  AGES 

Those  words  of  Sokolsky  brought  back  to 
the  audience  the  full  Impact  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  Korea. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  *liCacArthur's  real  claim  to  greatness  In 
lilstory,"  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Eichelberger 
told  me  In  1945,  "lies  in  the  strength  of  his 
conviction  of  the  soundness  of  his  daring 
conception  and  in  his  unparalleled  moral 
courage."  And  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richard- 
son said  of  him:  *'He  Is  the  only  man  whom 
we  can  follow  with  confidence  whererer  he 
goes." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Though  many  a  serious  word  was  uttered 
that  night,  the  atmosphere  was  a  joyous  one 
for  the  Circumnavigators  had  gathered  to 
pay  tribute  to  Clrc\mi  General  MacArthur, 
whom  they  selected  as  their  honcu'ary  presi- 
dent. Here  were  men  of  stature — selected 
globetrotters  who  had  traveled  to  New  York 
by  train,  by  boat,  by  plane,  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States — and  also  from  across 
the  seas.  None  wanted  to  miss  being  in 
the  presence  of  MacArthur's  great  magnetic 
personality.  They  were  there  in  black  tie 
for  the  special  occasion,  men  who  had  seen 
the  world  and  imderstood  what  made  it  tick, 
and  in  their  analysis  of  current  history  Mac- 
Arthur  was  the  most  important  member  ever 
to  be  with  the  Circumnavigators. 

Name  a  spot  anywhere  on  the  globe  and 
some  mcmter  of  the  Circiimnavigators  Club 
can  tell  you  all  about  it,  the  culture  of  Its 
people,  the  climate,  the  terrain,  the  com- 
merce and  Its  history.  They  are  not  grad- 
uates of  Cooks  tours,  but  builders  of  bridges 
between  nations  and  goodwill  ambassadors 
who  have  become  citizens  of  the  world  in 
the  finest  sense  of  that  term. 

Circum  President  Arthur  M.  Tode  was  an 
Inspiring  presiding  ofBcer  and  Circum  Col. 
Edward  P.  F.  Sagen.  a  sparkling  master  of 
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ceremonies.    Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  PhlUp- 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  cap- 
1  he  audience  with  his  brilliant,  sin- 
most  timely  remarks, 
in  Introducing  the  diplomat  from 
pines,    short   in   figure    but    tall 
esman.  referred  to  the  fact  that 
has  been  nominated  by  the  United 
Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Romulo.  in  opening  his  address, 
it  as  a  twofold  honor  to  enjoy  the 
and  respect  of  the  United  States 
4ave  his  appointment  vetoed  by  the 
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not  take  long  before  the   Ittle  gen- 

the  big  voice  got  to  his  favorite 

hU  own  homeland,  the  Philippines 
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National 
he  said. 


Is  no  country  in  the  world."  RcMnulo 
wtilch  loves  General  MacArthur  more 
Philippines.     MacArthur  can  only 
Judged  fifty  or  a  hundred   years 
Our   children's  children,   our   chil- 
ei  illdren's  children,  will  read  in  the 
I  kooks  about  this  man,  who  In  the 
lour  of  America  stood  In  Asia  and 
to  respect  the  West  again  at  a 
the  West  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
one  American,  who,  almost  bare- 
stopped  the  aggressor  and  rescued 
East  from   total   conquest  by   the 
3f  a  free  democratic  world  and  thus 
prestige  for  the  West.    We,  in  the 
es,  like  every  freedom-loving  man 
East,  revere  and  Idolise  him.". 


Pir 


And.  Ilomulo  continued:  "Gentlemen,  I 
am  hon<  red  and  privileged  and  bumble  to 
have  th(!  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to 
Douglas  MacArthur."  He  raised  his  glass: 
'A  toast  to  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  defender 
of  freed<  m  and  democracy  In  the  world. 

A  wav<  of  emotion  swept  through  the  room 
and  eveiyone  responded  humbly  and  grate- 
fully to  this  toast  offered  in  honor  of  the 
most  die  tlnguished  member  of  the  Circum- 
navlgato-'s  Club. 

Genial  James  Farley  paid  tribute  to  Mac- 
Arthur  I  ind  described  him  as  the  greatest 
soldler-s  atesman  since  George  Washington, 
a  sentln  ent  wildly  acclaimed  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

Farley 
crat,"  he 


pleaded  for  unity.  "As  a  Demo- 
said.  "I  hope  the  members  of  my 
party  wtll  assist  President  Eisenhower  by 
supportLig  him  wholeheartedly  in  the  grave 
task  of  jolving  our  own  country's  present 
chaotic  condition  and-rihe  supreme  need  for 
restoring  peace.  Ike  needs  the  support  of  the 
entire  Ni  tion  regardless  at  party." 

Farley' s  address.  George  Sokolsky  said,  was 
the    bes1     Republican    speech    since    Mac- 
keynote  address  at  last  year's  Re- 
convention.   Jokingly,  he  suggested 


Arthur's 
publican 
that   Eisfenhoww    Invite    Farley    to    become 


"where." 


Chairman  of  the  G<^- 
.  Farley  belongs." 
It  Is  lard  for  me  to  describe."  Sokolsky 
contlnuejl,  "the  true  man  MacArthur — you 
him,  you  love  him — hundreds  of 
ill  over  the  globe  love  him.  When 
a  man  reaches  the  station  in  life,  in  history, 
which  Ml  cArthur  has  reached,  history  speaks 
As  a  contemporary,  words  Just 


for  itseli 
faU  me." 


tlon    but 


A  SHAMBim.  CHAPm 


Sokolaly,  trained  as  a  fighting  editor, 
thunderel,  pointed  an  accusing  finger  and 
offered  fa  cts  and  figures  to  back  up  his  con- 
tentions. '  Miich  has  been  written  about  the 
MacArthiir  recall  by  the  former  admlnlstra- 


even   this   sophisticated    and   ex- 


tremely vell-lnformed  audience  had  never 
heard  so  clear  an  exposition  of  the  facts  of 
one  of  Ajaerica's  most  shameful  chapters  in 
history. 

"When!  MacArthur  was  kicked  out,"  he 
charged,  ''our  prestige  in  Asia  had  reached 
the  lowest  point.    M&cArthur's  removal  al- 


lowed the  Russians  to  turn  their  covetous 
eye  toward  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  toward 
Japan,  InCia,  anc;  Indochina.  All  of  these 
are  in  danger  now  because  we  gave  up  victory 
which  would  have  been  ours  had  MacArthvir 
been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  battle  plans." 
"The  alternative  to  victory,"  MacArthur 
stated,  "is  to  sacrifice  thousands  and  thou* 
sands  of  American  boys  month  after  month. 
We  have  been  trying  to  buy  time  in  Korea 
bul  we  have  done  so  at  the  tremendous 
expense  of  American  blood." 

•  •  •  e  e 

THE   CRAMPIUM 

There  were  other  speakers — Gene  Tunney, 
who  presented  the  general  with  a  btiseball 
glove  for  young  MacArthur,  "a  typical  Amer- 
ican youth."  whom  he  had  given  boxing 
gloves  in  Australia  when  be  entertained  our 
troops  during  World  War  n.  Tunney.  an  old 
friend  of  the  general,  pictured  MacArthur  as 
the  champion  of  champions,  who  had  stood 
like  a  wall  of  steel  and  held  back  the  enemy 
tide  while  he  forged  the  weapons  with  whidi 
to  cleave  his  way  back  to  the  Philippines. 

Samuel  Pryor  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways spoke — Pryor,  always  a  stanch  support- 
er of  the  Circumnavigators,  presented  a  silver 
vase  with  orchids  flown  in  from  Hawaii  for 
Mrs.  MacArthur. 

And  then  there  was  an  unexpected  speak- 
er— "the  man  who  came  to  dinner."  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  was  not  scheduled  to  speak. 
He  had  come  to  Join  a  group  of  old  friends 
who  understood  his  greatness  and  who  be- 
lieved in  his  principles.  He  had  come,  for 
they  had  asked  him  to  accept  from  them  a 
token  of  their  love  and  admiration.  Few  are 
the  occasions  when  MacArthur  agrees  to 
speak,  for  he  has  been  misquoted  too  many 
times. 

But  here,  deeply  moved  by  the  stirring  ad- 
dress of  Romiilo,  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
which  brought  back  to  blm  the  memory  of 
Leyte.  Bataan,  and  Corregidor.  and  touched 
by  the  electrifying  challenge  of  the  speaker, 
he  pushed  his  chair  aside  and  approached  the 
microphone.  Never  In  the  long  life  of  the 
Circunuiavigators  Club  was  there  a  time  so 
fuU  of  emotion,  drama,  and  attention  as  at 
this  moment  when  General  MacArthur  got 
up  to  greet  his  fellow  members  at  this  most 
historical  anniversary  dinner.. 

Silence  came  over  the  audience.  He  spoke 
from  his  heart,  quietly  and  simply.  There 
was  humility  In  his  voice  and  yet  there  was 
forthrightntss.  He  spoke  as  only  MacArthur 
can  speak.  There  was  drama  in  seeing  Amer- 
ica's greatest  soldier  speaking  in  the  private 
dining  room  of  a  nightclub  to  a  group  of 
seasoned  and  salty  globetrotters — still  fight- 
ing the  bloody  battle  of  Old  Baldy  in  Korea, 
with  the  shadow  of  memories  of  the  Argonne, 
St.  Mlhlel,  Flanders.  New  Guinea,  Bataan, 
Corregidor,  Manila,  and  other  holy  places 
where  liacArthtir  led,  fought,  and  won  for 
America,  giving  silent  Inspiration  to  vu  all. 

The  name  "MacArthur"  always  meant  vic- 
tory for  America — never  defeat.  The  first 
MacArthur,  a  famous  general  In  the  Civil 
War,  with  Douglas  MacArthur  carrying  on 
during  World  War  I  and  II.  until  Korea, 
where  the  enemy  could  not  stop  him  but 
Washington  did. 

•:  •  e    .  e  • 

"I  am  grateful  for  your  tributes,"  General 
MacArthur  said,  "but  don't  take  them  at 
face  value.  I  know  the  hearts  of  old  friends 
overfiow  with  emotion;  it  comes  from  the 
heart  and  my  gratitude  to  you  and  to  him 
(Romulo)  comes  from  my  heart  also  and 
not  from  hiuosn  vanity.  I  am  proud  to  be 
with  you  gentlemen  of  the  Circumnavigators 
Club.  You  are  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
a  status  quo.  who  do  not  believe  in  a  lost 
horizon,  or  no  horlaon.  You  are  not  limited 
by  rules  that  would  hinder  the  progress  of 
dvlIlEation  all  over  the  world.  You  who 
are  the  descendants  of  those  brave  men  of 
adventure  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  500  years 
ago,  a  liundred  or  50  years  ago,  who  were 
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pioneers  to  make  this  globe  a  better  world. 
You  have  seen  the  world  and  you  know  what 
It  means  to  live  in  an  era  where  part  of 
the  world  Is  enslaved  by  stggressors." 

You  recognize  the  threat  to  our  ctvlll- 
cation  because  a  large  part  of  our  planet 
lives  in  chains  and  fear.  You  understand 
the  meaning  of  Asia's  awakening.  You  are 
aware  that  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
population  lives  in  the  Far  East  and  that 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  untapped 
wealth  lies  In  the  Pacific. 

•  •  •  •  * 
Perhaps,  while  the  audience  listened,  Mac- 
Arthur  was  thinking  of  a  young  oflkjer  who 
served  under  him  by  the  name  of  Ike,  axul 
from  my  conversations  with  the  General  I 
know  that  his  heart  goes  out  to  that  former 
young  officer  who  is  now  in  the  White  House 
carrying  the  heaviest  burden  in  all  the  world. 
Be  feels  sincere  allegiance  for  his  old  com- 
rade-in-arms— the  new  President,  his  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  and  I  know  that  he  prays 
for  his  siJcceas. 

There  was  no  bitterness  In  the  old  warrior, 
but  as  much  self-assurance  as  ever.  Only 
a  years  have  passed  since  MacArthur  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  committee  which 
Investigated  his  dismissal  by  President  Tru- 
man. In  these  short  2  years  he  has  been 
completely  vindicated.  "There  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory,"  he  said  then,  and  his 
formula  still  stands — victory  means  to  hit 
the  enemy  hard  with  everything  we  have 
In  his  weakest  spot — and  finish  the  war  with 
the  least  casualties  in  life  and  limb.  That 
was  always  MacArthur's  credo. 

It  was  obvious  that  MacArthur  did  not 
want  to  deUver  a  lengthy  speech.  He  spoke 
off  the  cxifl.  He  gave  one  of  his  famous  ex- 
temporaneous addresses  which  shake  the 
audience  and  make  history.  He  was  serious 
at  times,  then  humoroiu.  Throughout  his 
remarks  there  was  evident  a  great  human 

touch.  .J   * 

An  lUumlnated  globe  was  presented  to 
Circum  Honorary  President  MacArthur  on 
behalf  of  all  members — a  bright  light  Inside 
the  globe  gave  it  added  color.  It  symbolized 
what  we  all  thought:  "As  long  as  the  spirit 
of  MacArthur  lives — there  can  and  will  be 
hope  and  light  in  every  dark  comer  on  this 
globe.  This  Is  what  MacArthur  fought  and 
flghU  for." 

TEARS  or  pRnn 
He  presented  the  membership  certificates 
to  the  newly  elected  circumnavigators  and 
these  men  were  not  ashamed  of  the  tears  that 
welled  up  in  their  eyes.  They  shone  with 
pride — pride  not  only  becavise  they  had  be- 
come members  of  one  of  our  most  unique 
clubs  but  pride  because  they  had  been 
knighted  to  membership  by  the  greatest 
circumnavigator  of  all  time.  The  happiness 
glowing  in  the  faces  of  the  recipients  was 
refiected  In  the  smile  of  the  one  bestowing 
the  honor — as  I  so  often  observed  when 
MacArthur  decorated  his  men  after  battle. 

•  •     -       •  •  • 

A  OAT  FOR  rOSTEBITT 

These  men.  businessmen,  scientists,  old 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  industrialists,  men 
of  stature,  of  wealth  and  fame,  left  the  club 
that  evening  knowing  that  they  had  wit- 
nessed an  historic  event.  A  great  man  had 
emerged  from  his  seclusion  to  be  with  his 
friends.  Before  them  there  unfolded  his 
magnetic  personality  with  all  its  warm 
htmian  qiialltles  and  his  searching  brilliant 
mind.  As  time  goes  by.  as  these  clrcums 
grow  old.  as  they  become  grandfathers  and 
reach  a  ripe  old  age,  they  will  remember  this 
day.  Fondly  they  will  look  at  the  waU  In 
their  home,  at  the  framed  circum  certificate, 
and  proudly  they  will  tell  their  grandchil- 
dren of  the  day  when  It  was  handed  to  them 
by  the  greatest  American  of  their  generation. 

And  as  we  Clrc\ims  say  to  him,  — Itank 
you,  and  God  bless  you."  there  comes  to  mj 
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mind  another  inscription  wMch  has  always 
hung  on  General  MacArthur's  wall. 

I  saw  and  copied  it  when  I  called  upon  my 
commander  in  chief  at  his  headquarters  in 
Luzon  in  1945  to  report  on  a  mission  I  had 
completed.  Since  then  it  has  become  to  me 
the  key  of  understanding  the  real  Mac- 
Arthur.  It  was  quoted  in  my  {wevious  story 
in  the  Log — it  was  azvd  is  the  guiding  light 
of  the  soul  and  character  of  MacArthxu. 
Yes — some  dont — some  do  not  want  to  un- 
derstand MacArthur.  They  say  he  Is  too 
controversial.  There  are  some  who  are 
violently  opposed  to  him.  but  there  are 
millions  who  love  and  revere  him. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  very  simple:  Mac- 
Arthiir  always  did  what  he  thought  was 
right:  what  he  thought  was  best  for  America. 
The  words  of  the  great  emancipator  are  his 
Inspiration  and  answer  to  friend  and  foe. 

"I  do  the  best  I  know  how,  the  very  best 
I  can  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  doing  so  until 
the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right, 
what  Is  said  against  me  wont  amount  to 
anything;  it  it  brings  me  out  wrong,  all  the 
angels  swearing  that  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference."     (Abraham  Lincoln.) 

And  Just  as  with  Lincoln — so  history  win 
record  the  great  patriotic  role  MacArthur 
played  in  America's  darkest  hour.  He  will, 
like  Lincoln,  be  Inscribed  In  our  history 
books  as  the  genius  who  devoted  his  life  and 
soul  to  making  this  a  better  world — as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  America's  sons — a  son 
Immortal. 

•  e  •  e  • 

And  so.  on  April  23,  1958.  a  great  evening 
came  to  an  end.  Dawn  was  nearly  coming 
up  when  I  got  to  bed.  Sleep  would  not 
come.  The  experience  was  one  that  capti- 
vated us  all — aind  will  stay  with  us  forever  as 
the  proudest  chapter  In  the  history  of  the 
Circtunnavigators  Club. 

RXnTDEEDTH    AKNIVESSAXT,     1902-200S 

I  can  visualize  now  an  old  Circum  rising 
at  the  hundredth  anniversary  dinner,  first 
offering  the  salute  by  Richard  Harding  Davis 
and  then  recalling  the  toast  offered  by  Gen- 
eral Romulo  In  1953,  and  with  a  proud  boast 
adding : 

"Gentlemen,  I  was  there. 

"Gentlemen.  I  was  there  on  April  23, 
1953 — 50  years  ago  when  our  great  Circrun 
General  MacArthur  spoke  to  us.  He  left  us  a 
heritage  of  ti-ue  Americanism.  Hold  It  high. 
Cherish  It,  gentlemen.  Bo  that  our  Nation 
win  be  worthy  of  the  life  and  contribution 
of  America's  soldier  Douglas  MacArthur — ^tbe 
hero  of  Bataan." 

The  old  man  will  be  the  envy  of  all,  be- 
cause "he  was  there  in  1953." 

And  Circumnavigators  all  over  the  world- 
past  and  present.  In  heaven  or  on  earth,  in 
spirit  or  in  perscm.  from  Gettysburg  to  San 
Juan  Hill  to  the  Argoime,  from  Corregidor 
to  Panmiuijom,  and  from  our  Nation's  sacred 
shrines  in  Arlington  and  West  Point,  in  shal- 
low graves  in  the  Jungle  or  down  In  Nep- 
tune's dominion,  the  Valhalla  of  warriors,  or 
the  fields  of  Elysivun — all  will  rise  and  re- 
spond In  unison,  "Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur." 


A  Lesson  for  Us — Conditions  m  France 


rial,  written  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Shaner,  editor 
in  chief  of  the  magazine  Steel,  appeared 
in  the  June  15  issue  of  that  publication. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial \7aB  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

A  Lesson  vob  Us 
(By  E.  L.  Shaner,  editor  in  chief) 

Last  Thursday  the  National  Assembly  at 
France  rejected  Georges  Bidault  as  Premier 
by  one  vote.  He  was  the  fifth  num  asked  by 
President  Vincent  Avirlol  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment to  replace  Rene  Mayer,  whose  re- 
gime was  voted  out  on  May  21.  The  present 
failure  of  the  people's  representatives  to 
agree  upon  the  choice  of  a  premier  consti- 
tutes the  19th  political  crisis  in  the  nation 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Why  does  France  find  It  so  difficult  to 
establish  and  support  a  stable  government? 
One  answer  lies  in  the  peculiar  political  situ- 
ation that  exists  In  the  country.  Another 
has  its  roots  in  the  decadence  of  the  nation's 
economic  system.  Perhaps  no  person  who  Is 
In  a  position  to  know  the  ills  of  Prance  has 
described  them  as  accurate  as  did  74-year- 
old,  ex-Premier  Re3maud. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  pointed  out  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  the  franc  has  lost  nine- 
tenths  of  its  value  since  the  war,  that  France 
Is  one  of  the  few  nations  in  which  the 
standard  of  living  has  not  Improved  since 
the  Korean  war  began  and  that  Industrial 
production  In  Ptance  lags  far  behind  that  of 
other  nations. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  France 
fares  so  poorly  in  industrial  production, 
Mr.  Reynaud  replied :  "Because  we  are  a  co\in- 
try  where  many  people  want  to  keep  the 
profits  of  the  capitalistic  system  without 
respecting  its  laws,  of  which  the  first  one  Is 
free  competition.  These  people  allow  neither 
external  nor  Internal  competition.  Agree- 
ments result  in  the  fixing  of  sales  prices 
according  to  the  production  costs  of  the  most 
backward  enterprises." 

These  significant  words  of  the  ex-Premler 
point  out  clearly  the  danger  of  the  capital- 
istic system  when  free  competition  is  re- 
strained or  destroyed.  They  come  very  close 
to  describing  the  situation  that  would  have 
developed  In  the  United  States  if  our  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  of  the  thirties  had  not 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Our  capitalistic  system  in  the  United 
States  is  strong  because  it  is  competitive 
Instead  of  monopolistic.  The  present  plight 
of  Prance  shows  clearly  why  we  should  keep 
It  that  way. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  18. 1953 

Mr.  YOUNGL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Lave  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
formative editorial  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Prance.    This  edito- 


Vanderpoel  TeUs  Wby  He  is  Critical  of 
Stock  Options 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  BCINNKSOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  18, 1953 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Vander- 
poel,  financial  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Sim  Times,  gives  a  frank  discussion  of 
the  use  of  stock  options  as  a  tax-evasion 
device.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  soon  will  be  considering  revi- 
sion of  our  tax  laws,  I  suggest  this  article 
is  worthy  of  serious  study.  As  Mr. 
Vanderpoel  has  noted,  not  only  is  a  ques- 
tion of  taxes  Involved,  but  also  a  question 
of  the  stockholder's  Interest  He  notes 
there  is  deep  sto^holder  resentment 
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against  ovcrgencrous  granting  of  stock 

options. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Vanderpoel's  article  be  incorporated  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recow). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
VAifDotroKL  Tiaxji  Wht  H«  Is  Cmttcax.  or 

8rOCK  OPTIONS 

(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel) 

Last  week  this  column  called  stock  options 
for  so-called  key  employees  a  racket.  I  added 
that  the  granting  of  options  had  become  such 
a  common  practice  and  had  been  embraced 
by  so  many  of  even  our  best  companies  that 
undoubtedly  I  would  be  severely  criticized 
lor  calling  the  scheme  a  racket. 

ActuaUy,  the  favorable  responses  have  out- 
numbered the  criticisms  two  to  one.  but  some 
of  my  best  friends  In  business  were  so  shock- 
ed  by  my  charge  that  I  wo\ild  like  to  make 
my  position  clearer. 

First  of  all.  if  we  are  to  be  completely  frank 
we  must  start  by  admitting  that  options  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  today  represent  a 
tax  avoidance  device.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  that?  1  think  there  Is,  although 
not  legaUy. 

Let  us  grant  that  taxes  are  high.  I  pre- 
sume everyone  feels  that  his  own  tax  b\irden 
Is  excessive.  The  man  with  a  small  Income 
feels  that  with  taxes  what  they  are — and  the 
chances  are  he  is  hit  even  harder  by  Indirect 
than  direct  taxes — he  cant  get  by.  Those 
In  the  middle  Inccwnes  Insist  that  the  burden 
of  taxes  Is  so  great  that  they  can't  get  ahead. 
Those  In  the  higher  Incomes  feel  that  they 
have  worked  hard  and  are  successful  and  pos- 
sibly have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
world,  but  with  tax  rates  at  current  levels 
they  just  can't  get  any  of  the  rewards  which 
they  feel  should  be  theirs. 

The  answer  to  all  these  people  Is  that  we 
have  fought  a  very  expensive  war.  we  are 
spending  huge  amoimts  for  defense  and  we 
have  demanded  many  things  of  Govern- 
ment. Congress,  elected  by  the  people,  has 
■et  tax  rates  which  It  believes  are  as  near 
tair  as  possible  under  these  circumstances 
and  all  things  considered. 

"But  Congress  also  has  provided  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  the  treatment  of 
stock  options  to  which  you  object,"  one  man 
replied. 

ZJiW  WAS  SLIPPKD  OVES 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  is: 

First,  this  provision  of  the  law,  as  admit- 
ted to  me,  was  slipped  over  by  a  representa- 
tive of  big  business. 

Second,  a  loophole  In  the  law  such  as  this 
should  not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  one 
group.  In  other  words.  U  stock  options  are 
good  becaxise  Congress  has  deliberately 
created  a  loophole  in  the  tax  law,  they  should 
be  good  for  all  and  not  just  a  few  privileged 
characters  called  keymen.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  employee  morale.  It  Is  not  healthy 
to  set  a  few  people  apart  and  give  them  tax 
avoidance  advantages  not  open  to  others. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  angle,  stock  options 
have  two  other  attractions.  First,  they  are 
a  good  hedge  against  inflation.  In  an  Infla- 
tionary economy,  stock  prices  will  tend  to 
rise  under  the  Influence  of  general  expan- 
sion. Again  we  should  face  the  question, 
why  should  a  small  handpicked  group  of  so- 
called  key  employees  be  given  this  Inflation- 
ary hedge  while  everyone  else  has  to  stand 
the  gaff  of  Inflation? 

Second,  stock  options  are  a  riskless  Invest- 
ment. If  the  market  goes  dov^n  the  option 
is  not  exercised.  The  holder  suffers  no  loss. 
If  the  market  goes  up  It  Is  exercised  and  the 
holder  has  a  profit,  as  of  that  date,  which 
has  coma  to  him  without  any  risk  on  his 
part. 

Once  more  it  is  only  fair  to  ask.  should 
a  small,  choice  group  be  given  such  privi- 
leges?    Isn't  a  certain  result  social  unrest 
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_  a  great  deal  of  that  compensation 
by  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
Is  not  his  business.  Rather,  It  is 
of  war  and  the  preparation  for  war 
constantly  Increasing  Government 


BT  x:kbou>b  rxsxhts  tkcatmzmt 

1  levitable  that  the  stockholder  should 
^is  "hired  men"  being  given  an  op- 
to  invest  on  a  very  much  more 
e   basis  than  himself.     He  has  as- 
1  he  normal  risks  of  Investment.    Why 
•t  others  do  the  same  thing?     Can 
c  cpected  to  be  a  stanch  defender  of  a 
enterprise  system  under  which  he  Is 
f  second-class  citizen?    The  chances 
Income  Is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Must   he    risk   his   savings   while 
.  nothing,  both  In  the  same  stock? 
too.  If  he  is  a  sophisticated  Investor 
s  that  as  options  are  exercised  his 
in  the  corporation   Is  diluted.     Is 
.._  scheme  fair  to  him? 
in  short.  Is  my  case  against  options, 
there  must  be  a  good  argument  for 
view  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
corporations,  some  of  our  very 
hkve  adopted  option  plans. 
4act  Is  that  once  any  movement  of  this 
B    rolling    It    becomes    contagious, 
opened  the  door  with  the  provision 
1950  Internal  Revenue  Act  providing 
»pital -gains  treatment   of   so-called 
(d  stock  options.     One  company  put 
Into  effect,  and   Immediately   there 
re  from  the  top  men  of  another 
Soon  the  whole  Idea  spread  like 


pressure 


Conservative  management,  fearful  of  los- 
men  to  competitors,  felt  that  they 
forced  to  join  the  parade.     Many  are 
convhKeU  that  while  abuses  have  developed 
basic  idea  is  sound. 

could  be  written  on  the  subject. 
ci>lumn  represents  merely  one  man's 
brief. 
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Stociholder  resentment  against  overgener- 
gr  anting  of  options  Is  on  the  rise.     In 
opinion,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  share- 
have  been  watching  the  granting  of 
with  greater  concern  than  any  other 
of   top   management.     Resentment 
centered  on  the  question  of  the  di- 
of   equity   which    an   option    brings 
ind  on  the  practice  of  financially  in- 
dependent executives  asking  for  big  option 
benefit."     (Lewis  D.  OUbert.) 


Some  Words  Aboot  Taft 


;  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO^.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TH^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  18. 1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  have  been  gratified  at  the  recent 
news  »nceming  our  colleague,  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  Bob  Taft. 
We  hi  )pe  and  pray  that  he  may  have  a 
speed;'  recovery. 


On  July  6  of  this  year  Fred  Brlnker- 
hofl.  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Headlight, 
of  Pittsburg.  Kans..  wrote  an  editorial 
enUUed  "Some  Words  About  Taft." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RkcoRD  this  fine  editorial,  which  sig- 
nificantly points  out  the  esteem  in  which 
Bob  is  held,  not  only  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoRo. 
as  follows: 

Som  Woaos  About  Taft 
When  Senator  Robkbt  A.  Taft  found  It 
necessary  to  place  a  temporary  substitute  In 
his  place  as  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate 
on  account  of  his  Ulness  the  minority  or 
Democrat  leader.  Senator  Ltwdow  Johwsoh, 
of  Texas,  made  a  short  speech.  What  he  said 
should  arouse  human  Interest  all  over  the 
country.  Of  his  opponent  Senator  Jojotsoi* 
said: 

"It  is  a  loes  to  me  personally  and  to  thoM 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with  me.  No 
more  honorable  man  than  Bob  Taft  ever 
served  as  a  Senator  or  as  Senate  leader  of 
any  ijarty.  No  man  has  ever  been  more  fair 
or  unvaryingly  considerate  in  dealing  with 
members  of  a  minority.  •  •  •  As  majority 
leader  Bob  Taft  has  been  a  man  with  whom 
you  could  reason — a  man  who  would  go  out 
of  his  way  to  reason  with  you.  •  •  •  I  have 
never  known  a  man  to  whom  cooperation 
came  more  readily — a  man  with  whom  It  was 
easier  to  cooperate.  •  •  •  I  know  that  he 
wUl  be  working  hard  (In  his  changed  sU- 
tus) — as  he  always  has — ^for  the  good  of  our 
country." 

As  was  pointed  out,  these  words  were  not 
spoken,  as  so  many  words  of  slmUar  char- 
acter are,  as  flowers  of  the  dead.  They  were 
spoken  of  the  living,  temporarily  prevented 
from  carrying  on  the  full  measure  of  hia 
work. 

Another  real  tribute  was  paid  by  Arthiir 
Krock.  Krock  Is  chief  of  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  which  editori- 
ally never  has  a  kind  word  for  Tajt.  Krock 
called  attention  to  the  raUroad  strike  In  1946. 
President  Truman  tried  to  break  the  strlka. 
He  seized  the  lines  and  the  strike  against  the 
Government  continued.  Then  Truman  asked 
Congress  for  legislation  that  would  enable 
him  to  draft  the  strikers  into  the  Army. 

Krock  recalls  that  the  House,  which  was 
mad,  passed  the  blU  overwhelmingly.  In  the 
Senate  the  atmosphere  was  uncertain  until 
Tajt  spoke.  He  was  known,  Krock  said,  as  a 
legislator  "who  believed  that,  under  the  one- 
sided Wagner  Act,  and  through  union  prac- 
tices and  political  favoritism  from  the  Dem- 
ocrat administration,  organized  labor  held 
and  exercised  powers  that  no  group  of  the 
population  should  have  and  used  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  interest.  But  by 
opposing  the  President's  request  he  proved, 
as  often  before  and  since,  that  he  will  stand 
firmly  on  what  seem  to  him  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Republic  without  regard  to 
groups  affected  either  way  or  to  the  attitude 
of  any  group  toward  himself." 

Then  Krock  quotes  Tatt  as  telling  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  would  "vote  for  unusual  power 
to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  President 
during  wartime  in  order  to  enable  him  to  act 
In  great  national  emergencies,  but  I  object 
in  peacetime  to  giving  to  the  President  power 
under  which,  during  an  emergency,  he  could 
requisition  every  Industry  In  the  United 
States,  put  every  workman  in  the  Army,  and 
set  up  a  Fascist  state  within  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Thus  did  Tajt  prevent  the  Senate  from 
giving  the  President  power  to  draft  the  rail- 
road men  of  the  country  Into  the  Army  so 
that  they  could  be  compelled  to  work  or 
suffer  the  consequences  of  military  pun- 
ishment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONET 

or  OKXJIHOICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  li.  1953 

Mr.  MONRONET.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoho  an  edi- 
torial entiUed  "It  Is  Time  to  Stop  Mc- 
Cabthy."  published  July  16,  1953,  in 
Southeast  Oklahoman  of  Hugo,  Okla. 

I  also  request  permission  to  have 
IN-inted  an  editorial  entitled  "McCarthy 
Exposed,"  published  July  16,  1953.  in  the 
Stillwater  Daily  News-Press,  of  Still- 
water, Okla. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Congress  as  Investiga- 
tor," published  this  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From    the    Southeast    Oklahoman,    Hugo, 

Okla.,  of  July  16,  1953] 

It  Is  Txmx  To  Stop  IIcCabtst 

Oklahoma's  junior  Senator  was  on  solid 
ground  when  he  attacked  the  Investigative 
methods  of  Senator  McCa«tht  on  the  Senate 
floor  Monday  and  challenged  the  wisdom  of 
letting  McCabtht  Investigate  the  supersecret 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

If  Senator  McCabtht's  Investigations  ever 
did  any  good,  the  benefits  have  been  far 
outweighed  by  his  subsequent  activities. 

As  for  letting  him  drag  into  the  open  the 
work  of  the  CIA,  which  handles  our  under- 
cover activities  abroad,  that  is  positively 
silly.  As  Senator  MomoKsr  said,  that  would 
"disclose  to  our  enemies  information  that 
even  the  best  spy  apparatus  of  the  Kremlin" 
could  not  get. 

A  few  of  those  who  have  squirmed  before 
his  committees  probably  had  It  coming  to 
them.  Others  did  not.  By  insinuation  and 
Innuendo  he  has  ruthlessly  sought  to  blacken 
reputations.  Too  often  he  has  succeeded, 
because  a  lot  of  people  are  sensation  lovers 
and  had  rather  believe  in  than  good  of  any- 
one in  a  position  of  resixjnslblllty. 

A  recent  example  was  the  attack  by  a 
McCarthy  committee  investigator  on  the 
Protestant  clergymen  of  the  Nation.  Doubt- 
less there  are  some  Individual  ministers  so 
deluded  as  to  be  sympathetic  to  Red  Ide- 
ology. But  to  seek  to  blacken  all  for  the 
sins  of  the  few  is  the  height  of  Injustice. 

McCartht  claims  to  be  upholding  democ- 
racy, birt  he  uses  the  methods  of  the  Ges- 
tapo. Democracy  cannot  be  upheld  by  un- 
democratic processes. 

Senator  Monbonet  put  his  colleagues  well 
on  notice.  They  should  have  the  co\irage 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  In  the  matter 
of  letting  McCabtht  delve  Into  CIA  where 
his  mad  quest  for  publicity  might  be  the 
means  of  thousands  of  Americans  losing  their 
lives.  The  Senators  ought  to  stop  McCabtht. 
They  can.  If  they  have  the  courage  that 
Oklahoma's  Juiilor  Senator  displayed  Mon- 
day. 

[JPtom  the  StUlwater  (Okla.)  Dally  News- 
Press  of  July  16.  19531 
McCabtht  Ebposxd 
Senator  Mike  MofnioKET,  cf  Oklahoma,  has 
opened  what  Is  hoped  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  attacks  on  Senator  McCabtht,  the 
self-appointed  investigator  for  the  Nation. 
In  his  first  attack  on  the  Investigating  meth- 
ods oX  the  Republican  Wisconsin  Senator, 


Senator  Momosrcr  pointed  out  that  if  the 
supersecret  Federal  employment  agency. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  is  Investigated 
It  would  "disclose  to  aor  enemies  what  even 
the  best  spy  apparatus  of  the  Kremlin"  could 
not  get. 

The  Oklahoma  Senator  did  not  attempt  in 
any  way  to  deny  the  need  for  investigation 
of  the  CIA  but  pointed  out  that  if  it  was 
necessary  it  should  be  carried  out  by  either 
the  President  or  the  FBI.  The  reason  that 
Senator  Monbonxt  was  forced  to  take  the 
Senate  floor  to  denounce  the  McCarthy  com- 
mittee Is  that  It  swings  from  one  subject  to 
another  without  regard  to  security  and  peace 
of  the  Nation.  Only  recently  did  the  Repub- 
lican Senator  from  Wisconsin  permit  an  In- 
vestigator to  attack  the  Protestant  ministers 
of  the  Nation.  Repercussions  from  that  un- 
warranted attack  have  not  yet  faded  out  nor 
wiU  they. 

In  his  greed  to  steal  the  headlines  Senator 
McCartht  has  irreparably  damaged  the  rep- 
utations of  many  people.  The  committee 
has  acted  in  a  high-handed  manner  and  as 
a  result  all  Democratic  members  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy conunlttee  have  walked  out  because 
they  do  not  like  a  one-man  committee.  It 
is  Indeed  time  that  the  Senate  put  bounds 
on  what  McCabtht  can  and  cannot  do.  He 
went  too  far  when  he  went  along  with  the 
attack  on  the  Protestant  ministers  of  this 
Nation.  He  has  gone  too  far  In  many  cases 
less  publicized  and  has  no  regard  for  the  per- 
sonal rights  and  liberties  of  those  he  drags 
before  his  conunlttee.  There  Is  no  room  in 
this  Nation  for  inquisitions  such  as  Mc- 
Cabtht has  been  operating.  If  the  man  is 
of  presidential  quality  certainly  there  are 
better  means  to  go  about  seeking  the  nomi- 
nation from  his  party.  The  McCarthy  com- 
mittee has  not  done  the  job  of  Investigating 
the  subversive  elements  of  this  Nation.  Mc- 
Cabtht went  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency 
and  good  government  when  he  attempted  to 
take  over  the  duties  of  the  President  and 
State  Department  not  long  ago.  Certainly 
the  Senate  shoiild  discipline  such  a  man. 

CONGBBS  as  nrVBSTICATOB 

If  Senator  MoCabtht's  abvise  of  the  inves- 
tigative power  can  finally  Induce  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  uniform  rules  of  decent 
procedure  for  Its  investigating  committees, 
then  some  good  will  have  come  out  of  evil 
after  aU. 

Senator  Monbomtt,  of  Oklahoma,  has  set 
the  framework  for  this  necessary  reform  by 
suggesting  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
excesses  carried  out  In  the  name  of  senatorial 
committees  rests  with  the  Senate  Itself.  "We 
cannot  wash  our  hands  of  this  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility," he  correctly  pointed  out.  And, 
as  we  have  already  noted  In  these  columns, 
his  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
House  and  Its  committees,  too. 

Now  Pattl  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  another 
of  the  most  conscientious  Members  of  the 
Senate,  has  entered  the  fray  over  congres- 
sional committee  investigations  with  the  ob- 
servation that  "these  conmilttees  are,  in  fact, 
last  becoming  legislative  courts."  allowed  to 
"cruise  at  large  without  any  restraint  as  to 
rules  of  evidence,  procedures,  questioning 
or  the  making  of  public  statements."  While 
some  investigating  conmilttees  of  both 
houses  have  adopted  rules  designed  to  protect 
the  Individual,  the  actions  of  other  conunit- 
tees  and  committee  chairmen  prove  beyond 
question  that  much  fhTner  and  more  wide- 
spread controls  are  needeed. 

Mi.  Dotjclas  has  suggested  ten  rules  for 
guidance.  His  proposals  are  by  no  means 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  but — as  is 
usual  with  his  Ideas— they  deserve  serious 
attention.  Many  other  proposed  codes  of 
conduct  for  congressional  investlgaUng  com- 
mittees have  been  offered.  In  1949  Senator 
Lucas  of  nilnols.  then  majority  leader,  in- 
troduced such  a  resolution,  bat  it  died  on 
the  vine.  Two  years  ago  Senator  Kbtattvek 
presented  another,  for  hImaeU  and  17  ool- 


leaguM  of  both  parties.  It  had  many  ezeed- 
lent  provisions,  but  It,  too,  got  nowhere.  Foa- 
lowlng  a  different  tack  but  with  the  same 
goal  In  mind.  Senator  Ivzs  of  New  York,  was 
at  one  time  coauthor  of  a  measure  to  estab- 
lish a  system  under  which  inquiries  would 
be  conducted  by  special  commissions  made 
up  of  Members  of  Congress  and  Indivldxials 
from  private  life. 

Those  committees  and  subcommittees 
that  have  adopted  their  own  rules — such  as 
the  one  headed  by  Representative  Keating, 
of  New  York,  to  Investigate  the  Justice  De- 
partment— deserve  full  marks.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  committees  that  need  the  rules 
most  are  the  ones  most  likely  not  to  adopt 
them — or  to  adoi>t  Inadequate  ones.  And  so 
we  return  to  the  basic  premise  put  forward  by 
Mr.  MoiTBONrr:  "Since  the  committees  act 
as  an  arm  of  the  Senate  (House],  our  people 
have  the  right  to  hcdd  us  personally  respon- 
sible for  whatever  is  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  [House]  and  under  Its  authority."  It 
cannot  be  restated  too  often  that  Congress 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations; but  the  corollary  of  that  lir  - 
portant  activity  is  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  work  of  the  committees.  Congress 
has  the  power  to  enforce  decent  rules  of  con- 
duct on  its  subordinate  arms;  the  only  quca- 
tlon  is  whether  it  has  the  determination. 


Tke  UniUd  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  If OBTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  18.  1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics,  which  recently  cel- 
ebrated its  100th  anniversary,  at  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
dealing  with  the  United  Nations  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord, 
together  with  a  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Juntos  Okdeb,  Untteb 

AMKBXCAM    MBCH.VNXCS. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  14. 1953. 
To    the    Chairman,    Hon.    William    hanger, 
and  Memben  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Oemtlkmkn:  The  Junior  Order,  United 
American  Mechanics  recently  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  history.  It  met  In 
biennial  session  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  June  17-18.  1953.  In  what  Is  known  aa 
its  centennial  session. 

Among  other  items  of  biisiness  was  the 
Introduction  of  resolution  No.  17,  entitled 
"UrUted  Nations,"  which  was  unanimously 
passed. 

There  is  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  said 
resolution  to  which  we  Invite  your  attention 
and  urge  your  favorable  consideration. 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard  and 
esteem.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
To\ir  obedient  servant, 

CLTDK  P.  WlUfBTH. 

National  Secretary. 

RBSOLUTION    17 
TntrXBD   HATIOMr 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
adopted  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  with  the 
theory  and  nndwstandlng  that  member  aa- 
tlons  would  retain  all  their  national  swr- 
*«lgnty  and  righto  ••  tim  ti*  UtOmfmaOmit 
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nattons.  and  that  they  would  abstain  from 
Intervention  In  matters  which  are  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  or 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  certain  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Dnlted  Nations  have  adopted  courses  of  ac- 
tion which,  according  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, threaten  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  are  In  conflict  with  Federal  and 
State  laws;  and 

Whereas  the  Dnlted  Nations  Charter  Is  due 
for  revision  In  1965  and  World  Government 
Federatlonlsts  and  proponents  are  already 
working  hard  to  achieve  their  aim  of 
strengthening  the  charter  to  provide  for  a 
world  government  or  a  partial  world  gov- 
ernment: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  national  council  of  the 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Inc., 
in  session  assembled  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  this,  the  18th  day  of  June  1953. 
That  our  membership  Is  opposed  to  such 
previous  action  as  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  treaties  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
superseding  our  Constitution  or  to  limit  our 
National  and  State  liberties  or  freedoms;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  strongly  disapprove  of 
any  attempt  to  organize,  foster,  promote,  or 
adopt  by  the  United  Nations  or  any  other 
medium,  a  world  government  or  a  partial 
world  government. 
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from  the  national  commander  of 

Legion,  that  appraisal  might  be  Inter- 

n  some  quarters  as  a  form  of  heresy. 

such  misinterpretation  here,  tot  I 

confident  that  you,  the  educators  of  our 

have  had  that  belief  confirmed  by 

active  Interest  and  cooperation  accorded 

>glonnalres  and  Legion  posts  In  your 

communities. 

■two   years   have  passed   since   that 

cooperation  was  first  expressed  on 

natlo^ial  level  by  our  Joint  sponsorship  of 

n  Education  Week.    Time  and  growth 

way  of  blotting  out  beginnings.     I 

like,  therefore,  to  recall  to  your  mind 

was  that  the  Legion  In  1921  became 

believing,  working  ally  of  education. 

nust  remember  that  Legionnaires  of 

were  but  3  years  removed  from  the 

of  Prance.     The  organization  was 

.  still  growing,  with  many  specific 

of  action  still  to  be  chartered  within 

U    course   of  service   to   God   and 

Tb   me   It   Is   significant — Indeed, 

Incredible — that  a  group  of  Amerl- 

br^ught  together  by  common  experience 

force  and  violence  of  war  turned 

reac^ly  and  so  vigorously  to  the  force  of 
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UfioB  Head  Wans  NEA  of  Communut 
Iwoads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  24, 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation that  it  Invited  National  Com- 
mander Lewis  K.  Gough,  of  the  American 
Legion,  to  be  a  speaker  at  its  91st  annual 
meeting  in  Miami,  Fla.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Commander  Gough  that  he  spoke  with 
courage  and  forthrightness.  pointing  out 
among  other  facts  that  "communism  has 
made  its  deepest  inroads  in  our  educa- 
tional system." 

Finally  it  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the 
National  Education  Association  that  it 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  school  teachers  to  testify  fully 
and  frankly  whenever  they  are  sum- 
moned before  legislative  investigating 
bodies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  text  of  Commander  Gough's 
address  of  July  3.  as  published  in  the  July 
16  issue  of  the  National  Tribune-Stars 
and  Stripes: 

It  may  be  well  in  this  time  of  turmoil  apd 
unmeasured  danger  for  Americans  to  con- 
sider basic  values  In  basic  terms.  In  brlng- 
l.ig  you  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the 
3  million  members  of  the  American  Legion. 
I  shall  attempt  brlefiy  to  do  that. 

For  Instance,  what  Is  the  attitude  of  the 
American  veteran  toward  American  educa- 
tion? I  think  It  can  be  boiled  down  Into 
one  simple  statement:  If  aU  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  could  be  concen- 
trated In  one  place  with  all  of  their  assem- 
bled might  In  weapons  and  materiel,  they 
would  represent  a  force  no  greater  and  In  the 
long  run  less  vital  to  the  future  of  ovir  coun- 
try than  Is  represented  in  this  hall  today. 
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did    they    do    It — these   young   vet- 
World  War  I?  They  did  It  because, 
t^ey   cared   deeply  for   the   future  of 
and    for    the    futxire    of    America's 
Secondly,  they  saw  In   Improved 
1.  In  the  nearer  approach  to  truth, 
against  war  and  war's  causes.    And, 
they    believe   that    a   nation    dedl- 
'i^nder  God  to  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and 
dignity  could  progress  only  In  pro- 
to  the  people's  understanding  of  and 

to  thbee  ideals. 

islde  from  these  factors  and  the  con- 

parent   for   child,  there   developed 

years  still  another  Impelling  reason 

Legion  Interest  In  education. 

the  steadfast  belief,  expressed  in  con- 

debate  and  resolutions  long  before 

War  n,  that  shortly  we  were  to  face 

hallenge  unique  In  our  history — a  con- 

world-wlde  scope  In  which  the  battle 

be  not  alone  for  land  and  material 

but  for  the  minds  and  loyalties  of 


Todiy,  that  conflict  has  erupted  In  full 

affecting  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

and  veteran   alike.     We   find   our- 

subjected  to  new  pressures  and  new 

that  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 

philosophy.     You  as  teachers  and 

veterans  are  conscious  of  a  deepened 

to  contribute  personally  and 

to    the    strengthening    of    the 

we  love. 

as  never  before  In  history,  we  find 
I^ple  professing  the  same  beliefs  do 

mean  the  same  thing. 

^vernments  speak  for  peace  but  some 

Human  rights  are  everywhere 

but  the  Intent  often  Is  human 

Here  In  our  own  land.  liberty 

wltU  license,  freedom  with  ir- 

These  are  fundamental  con- 

Unless  we  In  the  United  States  have 

and  common  definition  of  them,  we 

hope  to  meet  our  obligations  as  Indl- 

citizens  or  as  a  nation. 

national  executive  committee  of  the 

to  be  highly  commended  for  their 

forthright  action  in  refusing  to  par- 

in   the   proposed  world  conference 

called  for  later  this  month  In 

Careful   Investigation   of   the   pvir- 

jnderlylng  the    proposed    conference 

convlnped    your   leaders   that   the   meeting 

attempt   to  enlist   ttte   sympathies 

teachers  of  the  world  for  Conununlst 

In  line  with  established  NEA  policy 

executive     committee     publicly     de- 

the  proposed  maneuver  and  readls- 

stated  that  Communist  membership 

a   surrender   of   Intellectual   Inde- 
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pendence  which  unflta  a  person  for  tixe  teach- 
ing  prof'^sslon. 

SHOULD  orr  back  on  tbacx 

For  too  lor^g  now  we  hi^ve  made  objective 
truth  subject  to  arbitrary  opinion.  In  place 
of  the  fixed  convictions  on  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  are  founded,  we  have  a 
sliding  scale  of  values  which  permits  varying 
interpretation.  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve, together  with  you,  that  our  teachers 
bear  a  primary  responsibility  for  getting 
those  principles  back  In  their  sockets. 

There  could  be  no  better  starting  point 
than  academic  freedom  Itself.  We  are  told 
by  some  that  academic  freedom  entitles  the 
educator  to  teach  and  preach  as  he  pleases — 
that  he  functions  In  a  kind  of  vacuum  where 
no  rules  of  conduct  apply.  Certainly  that 
theory  doesn't  square  with  the  principles  of 
W^ashlngton  and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

One  of  the  underlying  questions  of  the 
moment  is  whether  or  not  Communists 
should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  our  schools 
an*  colleges.  The  mere  fact  of  controversy 
on  the  matter  reflects  the  general  fuzzlness 
of  our  thinking  on  fundamental  values.  We 
hold  that  the  purpose  of  education  Is  to 
present  truths  objectively  and  condition 
minds  to  seek  these  truths.  And  yet,  the 
Communist  Party  member  Is  forbidden  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  belief  from  objective 
presentation  of  any  subject. 

Communists  do  not  believe  In  academie 
freedom.  They  only  use  It.  as  they  do  all 
other  freedoms  In  our  society,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  destroy  it.  We  teach  law  in 
our  colleges  but  not  by  convicted  criminals. 
Leprosy  is  explained,  but  not  by  lepers  who 
might  spread  the  Infection.  So  communism 
should  be  taught  but  not  by  Communists — 
by  qualified  personnel  who  are  capable  of 
factual  presentation. 

The  real  threat  of  communism  to  America 
does  not  come  from  the  so-called  down- 
trodden class.  It  comes  from  the  men  of 
eminence  and  distinction  who  have  let  them- 
selves be  tised  in  the  Communist  cause. 
And  I  think  It  ought  to  be  noted  here  that 
of  this  group,  edticators  and  scholars  com- 
prise by  far  the  largest  majority. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  Of  the  60  wit- 
nesses called  before  the  Ho\ise  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  during  1  year, 
only  2  were  of  foreign  birth.  The  other  58, 
without  exception,  were  native  Americans 
of  eminent  learning— Phi  Beta  Kappas  or 
Fh  D's  cv  scholars  of  the  first  rank.  Not 
one  of  the  lot— and  mark  this,  please— not 
one  was  a  manual  laborer  «•  a  farmer  of 
the  proletariat  class  which  the  Reds  profess 
to  speak  for.  And  what  kind  of  showing  did 
these  people  make?  Every  one  of  them  de- 
clined to  answer  questions  posed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, on  groxinds  of  incriminating  them- 
selves. ^  ^      ^. 

These  figures  are  not  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  questioning  the  collective  loyalty 
of  our  teachers.  The  record  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  educators  speaks  for  Itself. 
But  It  would  seem  to  me  that  those  who 
make  up  that  majority  would  feel  compelled 
not  only  by  national  loyalty  but  by  profes- 
sional pride  to  vigorously  repel  the  chal- 
lenge to  their  good  name. 

raXZDOM   VmSTTS    OISIOTALTr 

Academic  freedom  Is  one  thing,  disloyalty 
quite  another.  When  we  countenance  abuse 
of  the  one.  we  abet  the  other.  If  "academic 
freedom"  Is  referred  to  as  freedom  of  Inquiry 
and  research,  then  it  is  paramount  to  pre- 
serve that  freedom  if  we  are  to  enjoy  our  pres- 
ent way  of  life.  If,  however,  academic  free- 
dom means  the  freedom  to  conspire  against 
our  Constitution  and  Government,  It  be- 
comes the  concern  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Academic  freedom  does  not 
Include  freedom  of  criticism  and  Is  not  a 
shield  to  protect  violation  of  the  law.  The 
American  people  look  to  the  teachers  and 
administrators  of  their  schools  for  leadership 
In  clarifying  these  doctrines  and  keeping  th« 
record  straight. 


What  Is  Important  here — and  what  is  gen- 
erally not  imderstood  across  the  country- 
is  that  communism  has  made  its  deepest  in- 
roads in  our  educational  ranks.  Most  of  us 
have  gone  along  aasvuning  that  labor  has 
yielded  the  most  ground.  Meanwhile,  the 
quiet  assault  on  our  schools  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  comparatively  little  notice. 
Could  It  be  that  as  a  people  ^e  are  more 
Fensitive  to  work  stoppages  in  ovir  factories 
than  we  are  to  the  pollution  of  the  minds  of 
American  youth?  If  so,  we  had  better  adjtut 
our  perspective— and  fast.  Again,  the  people 
depend  on  you  for  responsible  direction. 

Your  Job — your  overriding  responsibility 
to  patriotic  Americans — is  to  recognize  your 
profession  as  a  priority  target  and  resolutely 
and  coiu-ageously  meet  the  threat  which  ex- 
ists while  you  still  can  handle  it  expeditious- 
ly by  the  very  force  of  your  numl}ers  and 
patriotic  character.  Infiltration  by  the  sub- 
versive few  Into  your  profession,  as  in  other 
organizations,  presents  a  danger  and  a  power 
far  beyond  what  their  numbers  would  be  ex- 
pected to  exert. 

Individually  the  patriotic  teacher  can  do 
little.  But  collectively  through  such  asso- 
ciations as  yours  much  can  be  accomplished. 
Basic  responsibility  for  control  and  admin- 
istration of  public  education  rests  with  the 
States  and  local  school  boards  and  admin- 
istrators; however,  such  an  organization  as 
yours  can  establish  a  national  pattern  which 
would  greatly  assist  the  local  school  sys- 
tems to  protect  their  schools  from  subversive 
activities  and  influence.  Your  national  or- 
ganization could  provide  a  master -reference 
file  for  much  valuable  source  material  ob- 
tained in  recent  congressional  and  State  In- 
vestigations concerning  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion Into  education.  You  could  provide  a 
clearinghouse  for  effective  methods  utilized 
by  various  school  boards  and  administrators 
who  have  met  local  problems  successfully. 
You  can  suggest  procedures  which  would  en- 
able those  with  local  responsibilities  to  be 
alert  to  the  party  line  and  printed  snares. 

Other  important  organizations  beside  yours 
have  faced  the  same  situation.  Organized 
labor  recognized  the  Issue  and  faced  It  with 
decision  from  within  and  they  stamped  out 
90  percent  of  Communist  Infiltration  through 
setting  up  their  own  controls.  In  the  fields 
of  entertainment,  religion,  law,  and  other 
professions  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
realistically  facing  the  problem  and  meet- 
ing It  Internally  at  national  level. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  academic  freedom 
Is  threatened  by  many  forces  other  than 
communism,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
most  immediate  threat  is  the  possibility  that 
educators  themselves  will  be  unwilling  to 
exclude  Communists  and  Red-fronters  from 
the  shelter  and  immunity  which  academic 
freedom  conunands. 

PSOBIXM    SHOT7U)   BX  AIRID 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  become  alarm- 
ists. We  must  be  carefvil  not  to  become  Red- 
baiters  In  the  negative  sense.  We  mtist  be 
doubly  careful  to  keep  clear  in  our  own 
minds  that  concern  for  the  rights  of  others 
without  which  democratic  self-government 
dies.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  proof  of  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion Into  our  American  Institutions. 

In  our  desire  to  preserve  this  heritage  we 
must  not  be  lulled  away  from  our  own  short- 
comings. In  practice,  the  system  of  beliefs 
and  Institutions  which  we  inherited  and 
fought  to  defend  is  far  from  perfect.  No 
sincere  American — least  of  all  the  war  vet- 
erans of  the  American  Legion — would  have 
you  gloss  over  these  imperfections  In  the 
classroom.  On  the  contrary,  they  should  be 
aired  thoroughly.  It  Is  only  through  knowl- 
edge of  what  Is  wrong  as  well  as  what  Is  right 
that  we  can  hope  to  improve  our  form  of 
democratic  self-government. 

To  be  interested  in  a  subject  or  a  game,  or 
anything  else,  we  first  have  to  understand 
it.  We  have  to  know  the  rules,  follow  the 
plot.    That  Is  true  In  a  special  way  of  citi- 


zenship. To  build  up  the  zeal  for  democ- 
racy we  will  need  in  the  years  ahead,  some 
way  has  to  be  found  to  challenge  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  youth.  They  must  grow  up 
knowing  their  inheritance  is  not  self -replen- 
ishing but  depends  on  Individual  perform- 
ance. They  must  realize  that  for  every  right 
of  citizenship  there  Is  a  correspmnding  duty; 
for  every  privilege  an  obligation;  for  every 
opportunity  a  responsibility.  Each  genera- 
tion in  turn  must  sacrifice  to  hold  our  noble 
heritage  and  to  pass  It  on. 

Tomorrow  we  celebrate  the  177th  birthday 
of  our  country.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  help 
to  all  of  us — teacher  and  veteran,  adult  and 
child — to  pause  for  a  few  moments  tomor- 
row and  think  back  through  177  years  to  the 
beginning  of  It  all.  Doing  so.  we  might  find 
many  of  our  questions  answered,  many  of 
our  doubts  resolved,  and  renewed  guidance 
and  zeal  for  the  work  that  lies  ahead. 

Fifty-six  men  meeting  In  Philadelphia  laid 
down  the  centerpiece  of  American  doctrine 
when  they  declared: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pxirsult  of  happiness." 

That  is  the  rock  upon  which  America 
stands.  It  was  from  that  declared  premise 
of  man's  dependence  upon  his  Creator  and 
independence  among  his  fellow  creatvires  that 
the  Colonies  fought  their  way  to  freedom 
and  constitutional  unity.  That  Is  the  be- 
lief— the  breathing,  vital,  enduring  belief — 
that  alone  explains  why  and  how  and  to 
what  purpose  the  United  States  of  America 
exists. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  came 
very  near  being  a  death  warrant  for  those 
who  signed  It.  In  the  view  of  that  day.  it 
was  a  stroke  not  only  against  tyranny  but 
against  a  recognized  ruling  authority  of 
more  than  150  years'  duration.  Opposed  by 
many  colonists  as  subversive,  feared  by  some 
as  a  forerunner  to  greater  tyranny,  ridiculed 
by  others  as  a  hopeless  dream,  it  drew  Jeers 
and  cheers  In  almost  equal  meastires. 

Not  all  of  the  colonists  wanted  independ- 
ence, and  some  who  wanted  it  preferred  the 
security  of  limited  freedoms  to  the  risk  of 
trying  for  complete  freedom. 

Such  were  the  currents  of  complacency 
and  fear  against  which  Jefferson  and  Frank- 
lin and  Adams  moved  at  Philadelphia.  Long 
months  of  bitter  defeat  were  to  follow  before 
Washington  could  field  enough  fighters  and 
the  cause  could  win  enough  followers  to  as- 
sure victory.  And  when  victory  did  come,  it 
was  not  total  and  it  did  not  carry  insurance 
against  future  setbacks. 

These  leaders  faced  odds  greater  than  we 
can  Imagine.  Representing  a  loose  collec- 
tion of  colonies  whose  whole  livelihood  de- 
pended upon  foreign  economies,  they  were 
opposed  from  without  by  the  world's  rank- 
ing power  and  from  within  by  dividing  In- 
fiuences  of  religion,  culture,  and  heritage. 
Never  In  all  history  has  a  group  of  people 
set  out  after  freedom  with  fo  little  apparent 
promise  of  success. 

WHY  AlCZBICA   ST7CCEEDED 

That  they  did  succeed  is  the  pride  of 
Americans  and  the  Inspiration  to  this  day 
of  oppressed  men  everywhere.  But  why  they 
succeeded  is  even  more  Important. 

They  won  their  fight — without  and  with- 
in  because  they  believed  as  an  article  of 

faith  In  not  only  the  right  but  the  abUlty 
of  one  human  being  to  meet  his  needs  and 
achieve  his  destiny  as  an  equal  among  free- 
men. This  facility,  they  declared,  is  the 
direct  gift  of  the  Almighty  hli.^iself,  and  as 
such  ts  not  subject  to  Interference  at  mortal 
hands.  They  proclaimed  for  the  world  to 
hear  and  for  the  first  time  In  the  ofllclal  lan- 
guage of  any  state,  the  doctrine  of  universal 
self-government  In  which  the  state  is  the 
servant  of  all  citizens  and  God  alone  is  their 
master. 


That  is  the  sotU  of  America.  That  Is  tbv 
standard  which  has  made  possible  all  of  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  being  an  Amer- 
can.  If  we  ever  forget  it,  if  we  ever  lose  in- 
terest as  Individuals  In  the  principle  of  Indi- 
vidual dignity  then  the  America  we  know  will 
have  lost  Its  spark  and  the  loss  of  our  free- 
dom win  follow. 

These,  too,  are  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
We  have  our  Tories  and  our  profiteers  and 
our  calamity  howlers  Just  as  the  revolution- 
aries had  theirs.  There  are  some  among  us 
who  counsel  safety  above  honor.  There  are 
those  who  confuse  personal  profit  with  per- 
sonal pride.  Still  others  would  rather  con- 
cede a  little  liberty  than  challenge  the  op- 
pressor. 

For  those  who  made  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
Into  States,  liberty  was  a  religion  to  be  pro- 
fessed and  practiced  without  regard  for  cost. 
We  must  develop  In  ourselves  and  among  our 
youth  the  same  zeal. 

Dlssentlon  In  those  days  was  widespread 
and  deep,  but  they  burled  their  personal 
hates  and  united  the  States.  Our  survival 
requires  that  we  do  as  much. 

The  Independence  we  take  for  granted  cait 
be  taken  from  us.  The  price  of  keeping  It 
has  gone  up,  and  the  bill  Is  In  our  hands. 

There  are  millions  of  people  In  other  lands 
today  who  have  never  drawn  a  free  breath. 
Millions  who  once  were  free  would  give  every- 
thing they  own  to  be  In  our  place.  Ovu-  cause 
as  free  Americans  Is  sacred  and  Just.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  it. 

My  dearest  hope  as  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  Is  to  contribute  all 
that  I  can  to  the  end  that  the  veteran  and 
the  educator  will  continue  to  work  together 
In  understanding  and  good  faith  toward  that 
goaU 


Nortliwest  Sees  Plenty  of  Basbest  To 
Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OHEOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20,  1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  am  including  as 
part  of  these  remarks  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  July  24.  1953,  issue  of  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report  which  discusses 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  the  Northwest  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  my  congressional  district. 
The  article  follows: 

Slumt  Ahead?  Lumbeb  Dobsn't  Show  It- 
Northwest  Sees  Pixntt  or  Business  To 
Come 

Portland.  Obec. — If  activity  in  the  lumber 
Industry  is  a  barometer  of  general  business 
conditions,  the  outlook  Is  for  only  a  mild 
change  In  the  period  Just  ahead. 

Skidding  prices,  a  few  shutdowns,  and  a 
decline  In  orders  gave  rise  to  reports  In  the 
East  that  the  Northwest  lumber  Industry  was 
headed  for  a  slump.  An  on-the-spot  check 
discloses  that  these  reports  are  exaggerated. 
The  lumber  Industry  Is  far  from  depressed. 
Northwest  lumber  mills  actually  have  com- 
pleted 6  months  of  record  production  and 
Just  now  we  are  undergoing  little  more  than 
the  \isual  summer  slowdown. 

Prices  have  dropped.  Unfilled  orders  are 
down.  But  operators  are  not  dlscoiiraged. 
They  explain  that  their  price  trouble  stems 
from  the  fact  that  producUon  stayed  high 
while  demand  for  linnber  fell  off  a  bit  In  the 
Midwest  and  Canadian  eompeUtlon  Increased 
In  eastern  markets.  One  lar«e  producer 
shaved  prices  by  •»  a  tl»o«sM»d  feet  in  the 
Midwest  to  unloaa  a  sutplua  U  **»*«e  fie 
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but  that  cut  ■wtm  rescinded  when  the  lumber 
was  aold.  The  most  popular  lumber  tern 
home  conetructlon — Dtmglaa-llr  a  by  4*a— 
Is  down  tlO  a  thousand  feet,  but  producer* 
do  not  see  disaster  ahead  because  of  weak 

prices. 

CanadUn  competition  Is  not  causing  many 
walls  among  Northwest  lumbermen  either. 
Canada  Is  shipping  Tastly  more  lumber  to 
the  east  coas-  than  usual,  chiefly  because 
Canada's  overseas  markets  have  shrunlt. 
American  firms,  however,  are  not  asking  for 
any  tarllT  protection  against  this  competition. 

Actually,  there  are  few  complaints  about 
the  volume  of  business  being  none.  Lumber 
prodticUon  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
amounted  to  9.3  billion  board  feet  for  the 
nrst  quarter  of  the  year— a  record  high. 
Figures  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  are 
expected  to  be  equaUy  notable.  Douglas-fir 
production,  which  accounU  for  two-thirds 
of  the  Northwest's  output.  Is  running  8 
percent  above  last  year,  with  orders  up  10 
percent,  shipments  up  6  percent  and  inven- 
tories up  11  percent.  Douglas-fir  plywood  is 
running  a  third  higher  than  a  year  ago.  and 
the  industry  Is  planning  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising campaign  to  promote  even  greater  use 
of  plywood. 

However,  the  Indvistry  Is  plagued  by  a 
shortage  of  logs.  Bad  weather  has  curtailed 
logging  operations  in  Northwest  forests,  with 
the  result  that  logs  are  scarce  and  prices 
high,  while  prices  of  saw  lumber  are  down. 
The  shortage  also  limits  the  ability  of  mills 
to  fill  orders  to  precise  specifications  from 
choosy  customers. 

Mills  that  are  able  to  fill  customer  require- 
ments fare  better  on  prices  than  mills  that 
can  deliver  only  a  few  grades  and  sizes. 
Firms  that  can  ship  mixed  lots  of  lumber  are 
getting  $5  or  more  per  thousand  feet  above 
prices  that  the  more  limited  mUls  can 
command. 

Meanwhile,  in  some  areas  the  weathM-  has 
Improved  and  logging  operations  are  being 
resumed.  In  these  sections  log  prices  have 
dropped  and  mills  are  able  to  resume  opera- 
tions with  a  better  price  situation.  A  prob- 
lem that  may  arise  is  that  fire  hazards,  nor- 
mal in  the  dry  summer  season,  might  again 
force  a  shutdown  of  logging  activity.  If  this 
occxirs,  the  shortage  of  logs  will  continue  at 
a  time  when  the  supply  usually  la  built  up 
icfr  winter  demand. 

The  indiostry  also  Is  engaged  In  a  wage 
dispute  with  union  workers  and  is  threat- 
ened with  a  strike.  Workers  are  asking 
for  a  raise  of  13.5  cents  an  hour,  which 
most  of  the  industry  is  resisting  becauae 
of  the  current  price  squeeze.  A  strike  was 
rejected  by  union  members  In  1  vote,  but 
another  vote  Is  being  taken  on  the  issue  of 
a  5-cent  raise.  Because  of  the  traditional 
summer  holiday  in  the  mills,  the  results 
of  this  vote  win  not  be  known  until  late 
July  or  early  August. 

Union  officials  argue  that  company  com- 
plaints about  declining  prices  and  the 
squeeze  between  the  cost  of  logs  and  the 
price  of  sawed  timber  are  actually  being 
made  In  order  to  Influence  wage  negotia- 
tions. They  say  that  the  lumber  Industry 
at  bottom  is  healthy  and  that  orders  this 
year  will  outrun  production.  An  Oregon 
banker  confirms,  in  part,  the  union  claim 
that  the  limiber  Industry  is  profitable.  He 
observes  that  some  operators  make  30  per- 
cent on  their  investment,  after  taxes. 

Most  operatcMTS,  In  fact,  are  rather  opti- 
mistic about  the  liunber  outlook.  They  are 
counting  on  a  continued  high  rate  of  home 
ccHistruction.  sparked  by  easier  terms  on 
Federal -guaranty  mortgages.  .  They  expect 
demand  to  Increase  sharply  when  reconstruc- 
tion begins  in  Korea,  and  point  out  that 
denumd  also  will  increase  because  of  the 
need  to  repair  tornado  damage.  Over  the 
longer  run.  Ixmibermen  expect  world  demand 
to  Increase  and  thus  reduce  competition 
from  Canada  in  the  American  market. 

In  brief,  current  price  troubles  are  Tiewed 
hj  the  industry  as  only   temporary.     Thla 


summers  adjustment  Is  expected  to  prorlde 
a  firm  1  ootlng  for  future  lumber  operations. 


Save 


be  CmI  Indastry  by  Puskf  tke 
Simpson  B31 


Mr. 
of  last 


eJxtension  op  remarks 

or 

[ION.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wxsT  vnciNiA 
IN  TtX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  20. 1953 

3YRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
week  the  House  Rules  Committee 


took  a<  tion  which  will  permit  the  Simp- 
son biJ  ,  H.  R.  5894,  to  come  before  the 
House  nrithin  a  few  dasrs. 

Certainly,  the  Simpson  bill,  which 
would  irovide  protection  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry the  glass  industry,  and  other  do- 
mestic industries  in  this  coimtry.  is  one 
of  the  most  important  legislative  meas- 
ures His  Congress  will  have  considered. 
The  lei  ;islation  is  not  only  important  but 
it  is  s  Iso  absolutely  necessary  11  some 
of  our  ndustries  are  to  survive. 

I  an  naturally  interested  in  the  pro- 
tectlor  of  American  business  und  Amer- 
ican w  }rkers  from  a  national  standpoint. 
I  am  nore  familiar,  however,  with  the 
condit  ons  facing  Industry  and  labor  at 
the  piesent  time  in  my  own  State  and 
congrt  ssional  district,  and  for  this  rea- 
son 1 1  link  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  Mem- 
bers o '  this  House  if  I  present  certain 
infom  ation  which  has  been  furnished 
ms  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bierer, 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines. 
Charhston.  W.  Va.  These  data  provide 
the  very  latest  figures  pertinent  to  the 
subjeqb  of  production  and  employment 
coalfields  of  the  greatest  bitu- 
coal-producing    State    in   the 


in  the 
minoup 
Union 
West 


1  'irgtnta  mines   closed    (commercial) , 
Jan.  25  to  July  15.  1953 


Countj  : 
Barb  )ur. 
Boone. 
Broo  le. 
Faye  ;te. 


Gree  ibrier. 
Harr  son 


1951— 
1952 
1953 
»10, 


1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

Kaniwha -  8 

Logaa 12 

Marl  >n 1 

McD  )well 12 

Merc  er -  4 

Minf  o -  1 

Mon  mgalla -  8 

Nicholas 7 

.  2 

Preston -  8 

Rale  gh H 

Web<  ter 1 


rotal. 


87 


Total  coal  production 

163.  448,  001 

142.181,271 

(Jianuary-June) '  62.  409,105 

000  estimated  for  June. 


,100,1 


lian-daya — Comparison 

1952 10, 956,  747 

1953 '  8, 256.  338 

*  1,348.712  estimated  for  June. 


Janxuu  y-June 
Januai  y-June 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  will  notice 
from  t  study  of  the  figures  presented  by 
the  y,  est  Virginia  Department  of  Mines 
that  1 7  commercial  mines  have  closed  In 


West  Virginia  between  January  25  and 
July  15  of  this  year.  Of  these  87  mines, 
32  were  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict which,  upon  good  authority,  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  coal  producing  con- 
gressional district  in  the  United  States. 
The  data  also  show  a  very  substantial 
decrease  in  total  coal  production  in  1952 
and  1953  as  compared  with  1951,  a  de- 
crease of  approximately  20  million  tons; 
and  the  figures  present  an  alarming  de- 
crease of  approximately  2%  million  in 
the  number  of  man-days  worked  during 
the  first  half  of  1953  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1952. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disastrous  effect 
which  the  decrease  in  coal  production  ia 
having  upon  the  economy  of  my  State 
may  be  emphasized  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M.  J.  Ferguson,  State  tax  commissioner, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  which  treats  of  the 
decrease  in  revenue  derived  from  the 
business  and  occupational  taxes  on  coal 
mined  for  the  fiscal  year  1952-53  as 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1951-52. 
The  decline  in  revenue  amounts  to  more 
than  $1»'2  million;  and.  as  Mr.  Ferguson 
further  states  in  his  letter,  tonnage 
handled  by  coal-hauling  railroads  in 
West  Virginia  was  off  about  25  percent 
in  the  first  half  of  1953  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  the  previous  year. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
text  of  this  letter  in  my  remarks: 
Statz  or  West  Vimgiota, 
CharUaton,  July  16,  1953. 
Hon.  RoBzrr  C.  Btko. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Dkas  Cokgbkssmaw  Btvd:  Pursuant  to  our 
telephone  conversation.  I  have  attempted  to 
assemble  some  figxires  that  tend  to  show  the 
decline  in  the  tonnage  of  coal  handled  and 
mined  in  this  State  during  the  past  year. 

The  collection  of  our  business  and  occu- 
pation tax,  commonly  known  as  gross  sale* 
tax.  shows  a  decline  in  revenue  of  $1,677,- 
054.69  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1953,  over  the  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  In 
other  words,  this  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  downward  trend  In  the  min- 
ing of  coal,  as  the  revenue  derived  from 
July  1.  1951.  to  Jime  30.  1952,  was  89,797,- 
90886  and  the  taxes  paid  for  the  period 
July  1,  1952.  to  June  30,  1963.  was  88,120.- 
864.17. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  board  of  pub- 
lic works  on  utility  assessments.  In  June  of 
this  year,  all  of  the  coal-hauling  raibroada 
in  the  State  were  unanimous  in  their  opin- 
ion that  the  tonnage  handled  by  them  in  the 
first  part  of  1953  was  off  about  25  percent 
over  the  previous  year's  coal  loading.  8.  H. 
Bamhart,  tax  conunissioner  for  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway  Co.,  stated  that  "there 
Is  a  definite  downward  trend  In  the  tonnage 
of  coal  handled  •  •  •  imports  of  foreign 
residual  oil  have  Increased  to  the  point  where 
last  year's  Imports  were  equivalent  to  31 
million  tons  of  coal,  and  this  year,  unless 
restricted,  the  flood  of  residual  oil  being 
dumped  on  the  eastern  seaboard  is  expected 
to  displace  over  40  million  tons  of  coal." 
This  Is  an  exact  quote  from  Vx.  Bamhart 's 
statement  to  the  bocu-d  of  public  works  un- 
der date  of  May  25  of  this  year. 

Triistlng  that  this  will  help  In  your  flght 
to  limit  Imports  of  residual  oil  and  if  this 
office  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you. 
please  let  me  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  J.  PCBOxmoir. 
State  Tax  Commissioner, 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
facts  which  can  be  presented  portraying 
the  need  for  passage  immediately  of  just 
such  legislation  as  the  Simpson  bill. 
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About  Commies  aid  the  Oerfy 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 

HON.  KIT  CLARDY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  best  newspapers  in  Michigan  Is  the 
Flint  Journal.  On  July  15  last  that  news- 
paper ran  an  editorial  dealing  with  the 
explosive  controversy  revolving  around 
Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews.  The  calm  fairness 
with  which  this  editorial  discusses  this 
matter  makes  it  about  the  best  I  have 
read.    The  editorial  reads: 

About  Commus  and  thi  Cixacr 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy 
recently  over  a  fellow  named  J.  B.  Matthews, 
who  was  hired  In  the  role  of  an  anti-Red 
prober  and  staff  director  of  the  Senate's  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  last 
month,  and  forced  from  the  post  this  month 
after  an  article  he  wrote  appeared  In  the  July 
American  Mercury. 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  controversial 
article  reads:  "The  largest  single  group  sup- 
porting the  Communist  apparatus  in  the 
United  States  today  is  composed  of  Protes- 
tant clergymen." 

That  sentence  brought  the  roof  down  about 
his  ears.  Clergym«»n  of  all  faiths  protested. 
The  President  felt  called  upon  to  condemn 
"generaltaed  and  irresponsible  attacks  that 
sweeplngly  condemn  the  whole  of  any  group 
of  cltiiens."  Matthews  resigned  from  the 
post  he  so  recently  assumed. 

We  hold  no  particular  brief  for  Matthews, 
nor  for  Senator  McCarthy  either.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  asked  if  Matthews  may 
not  have  been  the  victim  of  some  sloppy  re- 
porting and  thinking. 

He  wrote  the  sentence  quoted  above.  But 
he  also  wrote  this:  "It  hardly  needs  to  be  said 
that  the  vast  majority  of  American  Protes- 
tant clergymen  are  loyal  to  the  free  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  as  well  as  loyal  to  their 
solemn  trust  as  ministers  of  the  gospel.  In 
a  sense.  thU  overwhelming  majority  is  em- 
barrassed by  the  participation  of  the  minor- 
ity in  the  activities  of  the  most  sinister  con- 
spiracy in  the  history  of  the  world." 

That  paragraph  puts  an  entirely  different 
light  on  the  matter.  If  he  intended  to  con- 
demn the  whole  clergy  he  would  not  have 
written  it. 

He  also  stated  that  in  the  last  17  years,  the 
Communist  Party  "has  enlisted  the  support 
of  at  least  7.000  Protestant  clergymen  In  the 
(foUowing)  categories — ^party  members,  fel- 
low travelers,  espionage  agents,  party-line 
adherents,  and  unwitting  dupes."  He  did 
not,  unfortunately,  break  down  the  figure 
as  to  the  number  in  each  classification. 

As  David  Lawrence,  one  reporter  who  both- 
ered to  read  the  whole  article,  pointed  out, 
there  are  some  250.000  Protestant  clergymen 
in  the  United  States.  Matthews'  figure  of 
7,000,  then,  is  a  very  small  minority.  About 
3  percent. 

What,  then,  is  all  the  excitement  about? 
The  opening  parivgraph  In  the  article  ad- 
mittedly is  a  startling  one,  but  It  Is  qualified 
by  later  statements  pointing  out  that  the 
vast  majority  of  clergymen  are  loyal.  And 
if  his  flgxires  are  anywhere  near  correct  the 
opening  statemem;  could  be  true. 

It  Is  difficult  t-D  understand  why  people 
get  so  wrought  up  by  the  thought  that  some 
clergymen  may  be  Communists,  fellow  travel- 
ers, or  dupes.  There  is  evidence  that  some 
of  them  have  unwittingly  Joined  front  organi- 
zations, or  at  least  permitted  their  names  to 
be  used  by  them.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  di- 
rector, is  quoted  as  saying:  "I  confess  to  a 
real  apprehension  so  long  as  Communists  are 


able  to  secxire  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  pro- 
mote their  evU  work  and  espouse  a  cause 
that  Is  alien  to  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
Judaism." 

Is  there  any  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Communists  would  not  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  infiltrate  the  clergy? 

Whether  or  not  Matthews'  figures  are  cor- 
rect, we  do  not  know. 

We  do  know  that  he  has  changed  his  views 
and  policies  frequently  in  his  59  years.  As  a 
young  man  he  was  converting  natives  in 
Java,  translating  hymnals,  and  teaching  re- 
ligious antiquities.  In  the  thirties  he  was  a 
member  of  a  pacifist  group,  the  Socialist 
Party,  and  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Later  he  wrote  an  attack  on  American  cap- 
italism which  said  the  churches  were  being 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  business.  Another 
book  advocated  a  consumers'  society.  In 
1938  he  wrote  Autobiography  of  a  Fellow 
Traveler,  in  which  he  said  "I  had  a  finger  In 
almost  everything  radical."  The  same  year 
he  testified  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  warning  against  politi- 
cal pinks  and  fellow  travelers.  Then  he 
Joined  the  committee  staff. 

Whether  a  man  with  such  a  background 
should  be  employed  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee is  an  Interesting,  but  different,  sub- 
ject for  discussion. 

But  fairness  demands  that  his  Mercury 
article  be  Judged  in  its  entirety,  and  not  by 
a  single  paragraph  taken  out  of  context. 
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Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ofifer  for  publication  in  the  appendix  of 
the  Record  a  statement  on  trends  and 
population  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
that  presents  in  an  authentic  and  scien- 
tific way  the  relative  position  of  various 
racial  groups  in  the  Territory  that  has 
been  seriously  misrepresented  in  some 
recent  statements  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  tact  should  be  remem- 
bered that  close  to  90  percent  of  all 
Hawaii's  people  are  American  citizens 
and  in  being  of  a  variety  of  racial  back- 
grovmds  are  no  different  than  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  many  States.  The  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Land,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  this  subject  in  Hawaii, 
is  as  follows: 

PoPOTJVTiON  Mtths  Am)  Statehood 

(By  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Lind,  University  of 
Hawaii) 

Frequent  comments  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress have  reminded  residents  of  Hawaii 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  as  idealistically 
American  in  their  outlook  as  most  of  them 
are  Inclined  to  be.  Repeatedly  within  the 
past  few  months  and  years.  Islanders  have 
been  startled  by  supposedly  responsible 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  have  seriously  questioned  Hawaii's 
qualifications  for  statehood  on  the  grounds 
that  Its  population  was  not  primarily  Cau- 
casian. For  example,  a  Senate  report  In 
June  1950,  states: 

"If  Hawaii  had  been  settled  and  primarily 
populated  by  Americans  from  the  mainland. 
there  might  be  no  great  problem  about  ad- 
mitting it  as  a  State.  Unfortunately,  that 
was  not  the  case  •  •  •  Portuguese  from  the 


Azores,  Chinese,  then  Japwnese,  Koreans. 
Puerto  Ricans,  FUlplnos,  and  labor  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  were  brought  In,  In 
numbers  far  exceeding  those  of  either  the 
native  Hawaiians  or  the  immigrants  from 
America.  •  •  •  The  various  groups  of  re- 
cent arrivals  with  oriental  traditions  pre- 
dominate and  set  the  tone  of  the  entire 
culture.  The  Japanese  are  by  far  the  larg- 
est single  racial  group  in  the  islands.  They 
constitute  34  percent  of  the  population,  and 
their  numbers  are  growing  as  those  of  the 
Caucasians  decline  with  the  reverse  fiow  of 
migration  to  the  mainland.  Furthermore, 
from  a  comparision  of  birth  rates,  it  is  easy 
to  forecast  that  within  a  comparatively  few 
years  this  one  group  with  its  own  traditions 
will  completely  dominate  the  ecoiiomlc,  so- 
cial, and  political  life  of  the  islands." 

Within  the  past  few  months,  another  Sen- 
ator broke  out  with  a  still  more  Incredible 
statement  regarding  the  racial  character  of 
Hawaii's  population.  In  asking  permission 
to  have  printed  In  the  App>endix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  Senator  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  stated: 

"This  article  points  out  that  the  Cau- 
casian race  is  rapidly  fading  out  in  Hawaii. 
Since  1948.  111,019  Caucasians  have  left  the 
Territory  and  today  this  element  constitutes 
only  14.8  percent  of  the  total  population. 
The  Caucasian  people  and  the  Hawaiian 
people  make  up  only  39  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. I  feel  this  factor  should  receive 
much  consideration." 

Despite  protests  to  the  contrary,  the  ob- 
vious inference  from  these  and  other  com- 
ments by  our  highest  lawmakers  is  that  race 
counts  heavily  in  their  thinking  and  that 
Hawaii's  citizens  are  naive  in  assuming 
otherwise.  Although  most  islanders  are  well 
aware  that  not  all  Congressmen  share  these 
extreme  attitudes,  they  cannot  close  their 
eyes  to  the  sorry  fact  that  Hawaii's  claims 
to  statehood  have  been  seriously  threatened 
by  a  tjrpe  of  racial  thinking  which  is  wholly 
alien  to  Hawaii's  outlook  and  to  American 
doctrines  of  democracy.  Islanders  are  now 
becoming  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  their 
own  indifference  to  racial  distinctions  and 
their  lack  of  authentic  and  official  data  re- 
garding the  racial  composition  of  their  popu- 
lation have  worked  to  the  political  detri- 
ment of  the  islands,  and  that  it  behooves 
them  to  correct  the  misinformation  which 
Is  bandied  about  in  high  places  as  the  truth. 
The  people  of  Hawaii  were  very  deeply 
stirred  recently  by  a  somewhat  spontaneous 
outburst  from  Representative  Howard 
SMrra  of  Virginia  who  Injected  the  follow- 
ing comment  In  a  discussion  of  the  statehood 
issue  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

"In  Hawaii  there  is  a  large  Chinese  popula- 
tion that  It  is  proposed  to  bring  into  the 
Union.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
the  gentleman  would  do  little  arithmetic  on 
the  subject,  he  would  flnd  that  1  Chinaman 
In  Hawaii  would  have  the  same  power  in  the 
election  of  Senators  as  SI  American  citizens 
In  the  great  State  of  New  York." 

He  went  on  further  to  state  that,  al- 
though he  did  not  object  to  their  color,  he 
doubted  If  the  Hawaii  oriental  population 
had  as  much  training  and  education  as  the 
Caucasians.  Only  16  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  of  Caucasian  descent.  The  attack 
here  was  so  patently  racial  that  islanders  im- 
mediately registered  their  protests.  Not 
only  had  the  Congressman  cast  aspersions 
upon  a  loyal  element  of  the  population,  but 
he  had  obviously  misquoted  the  figures  de- 
rived from  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  Ha- 
waii. The  population  of  Chinese  ancestry 
has  never  exceeded  7  percent  of  the  total  at 
any  time  within  the  past  20  years. 

Unfortunately  HawaUs  own  sense  of 
superiority  to  racial  distinctions  and  its  pride 
of  accomplishment  in  integrating  the  various 
ethnic  groups  would  not  permit  the  tslandeis 
to  take  seriously  the  problems  of  securing 
adequate  population  flffurea  wttji  regard  to 
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•tluole  origin  or  to  correct  the  mlslnfonna- 
tlon  which  was  Imown  to  be  abroad.  During 
moet  at  the  period  of  active  statehood  agita- 
tion Hawaii  has  stiffered  from  the  lack  of 
authentic  returns  from  the  Federal  census — 
another  form  of  discrimination  resulting 
from  our  territorial  status;  and.  In  the 
meantime,  the  only  official  report  on  popula- 
tion by  ethnic  origin  in  Hawaii  was  a  series 
of  estimates  based  upon  a  prewar  benchmark 
whose  errors  were  fiu-ther  compounded  by  the 
many  uncertainties  of  wartime. 

Even  the  release  late  in  1952  of  the  official 
censTis  figures  as  to  the  distribution  of  eth- 
nic groups  in  1950  did  little  to  correct  the 
misconceptions  which  had  been  disseminated 
earlier  both  in  Hawaii  and  in  Washington. 
The  official  figures  from  the  1950  census  re- 
vealed an  ethnic  distribution  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  that  of  the  two  earUer 
censuses  and  they  occasioned  little  surprise 
to  informed  Island  residents. 

/.  Percentage  dMribution  of  population  of 
5  major  ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii,  1930, 
1940.  and  1950 
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The  most  significant  change  In  the  racial 
composition  of  Hawaii's  population  during 
this  20-year  period  was  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  Hawalians  and  Part-Hawaiiana 
from  13.8  percent  to  17.2  percent,  controvert- 
ing the  popular  myth  that  oxir  native  popu- 
lation la  disappearing.  According  to  the 
census,  the  Caucasian  element  in  Hawaii's 
population  has  nevo'  exceeded  one-quarter 
of  the  total,  a  peak  which  was  nearly  reached 
In  1940  as  a  result  of  the  large  immigration 
of  defense  workers  and  service  personnel. 
The  climax  of  this  movement  occxirred 
sometime  during  the  war  and  was  followed 
between  1945  and  1950  by  an  outmlgratlon  of 
considerable  proportions,  but  certainly  not 
In  the  voliune  and  rate  reported  by  Senator 
Johnson.  It  la  also  worth  noting  that  the 
proportion  of  the  three  major  oriental 
groups  declined  from  62.4  percent  in  1930  to 
55.6  percent  in  1950.  This  hardly  supports 
the  contention  that  Hawaii's  population  is 
becoming  increasingly  orientalized. 

The  population  trends  since  1950  are  some- 
what more  difficult  to  trace  with  acciiracy, 
but  such  reliable  indices  as  we  do  possess  in- 
dicate that,  contrary  to  the  impressions  pro- 
vided by  the  official  statistics,  the  Caucasian 
proportion  of  Hawaii's  population  has  In- 
creased while  the  oriental  proportion  has  de- 
clined. Unfortunately,  the  one  official  agen- 
cy charged  with  the  accounting  of  popula- 
tion changed  between  census  periods  haa 
through  public  apathy  been  denied  the 
means  of  providing  the  story  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  different  ethnic  groups 
since  1950.  Because  of  Hawaii's  indifference 
to  ethnic  distinctions  the  various  transpor- 
tation lines  have  not  been  required  to  record 
the  race  of  their  passengers  in  and  out  of  the 
Territory,  and  as  a  consequence,  no  one 
knows  the  extent  of  the  movement  of  Cau- 
casians to  the  malzxland  of  the  United  States 
aince  April  1950.  The  former  head  of  the 
agency,  responsible  for  the  international  es- 
timates of  population  for  Hawaii,  a  highly 
skilled  technician  who  was  not  too  familiar 
with  the  local  scene,  made  the  understand- 
able but  unwarranted  assumption  that  any 
net  movement  between  Hawaii  and  conti- 
nental United  States  must  be  Caucasian, 
aince  persons  of  (uriental  and  Hawaiian  an- 
cestry presumably  would  not  feel  at  home 
outside  of  the  Islands.  Actually  there  la 
plenty  of  evidence  that  non-Caucasians  can 
become  Just  as  restless  on  these  Islanrta  as 
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/  acial  distribution  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Hawaii,  1950  and  1952 
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which  occv»  within  the  Territory  and  the 
percentage  distribution  of  these  among  the 
different  ethnic  groups  affords  us  with  the 
best  Index  of  any  significant  changes  which 
may  have  occurred  since  the  last  census.  As- 
suredly birth  booms  may  rise  higher  in  some 
racial  groups  than  In  others.  Just  as  fatal 
epidemics  or  the  disposition  to  marry,  may 
take  a  higher  toll  in  one  group  than  in  an- 
other, but  such  changes  would  moat  cer- 
tainly not  take  place  In  all  three  areas  at 
the  same  time. 
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apparent  from  the  foregoing  table 
<^plte  the  net  loss  of  approximately 
persons  through  emigration  which 
e  between  April  1950  and  January  1, 
Hawaii's  postwar  marriage  and  birth 
tlh  continues.  In  the  light  of  the 
wholesale  exodus  of  Caucasians  from 
it  is  highly  significant  that  they 
one  group  whose  ntimber  and  ratio 
deaths,  and  marriages  have  all 
markedly  with  reference  to  the 
( thnlc  groups  within  the  2  year  In- 
Equally  impressive  Is  the  decline 
ratio  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
the  combined  group.  Where  the 
Japanese,  and  Filipino  together 
ijcfponslble  for  49.6  percent  of  the 
52.9  percent  of  the  deaths,  and  52.1 
of  the  persons  married  in  1950,  the 
ratio  In  1952  were  47.6  percent. 
50.7  percent,  and  49  percent  respectively.  Al- 
thotigt  it  would  be  risky  to  predict  the  exact 
racial  <  Istrlbution  of  Hawaii's  present  popu- 
lation rom  the  data  in  the  above  table,  we 
are  obviously  Justified  In  Insisting  that  the 
ratio  cF  Caucasian  popvilation  to  the  total 
in  Han  all.  Instead  of  declining  since  1950. 
has  ac  ually  increased  slightly. 
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Monday.  July  20, 1953 

SIMPSON  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 

unper  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 

Record,  I  include  the  following 

editorijal  from  the  Quincy  (HI.)  Herald- 

)f  July  15.  1953: 

KosxAir  CoNTusioir 

Affairs  in  the  Korean  war  have  reached  a 

and    confxised    state.    For    several 

it  appeared   that  we  had,   in  efiect, 

oxu  enemies  In  an  effort  to  restrain 

The  t3rpe  and  degree  of  pressure 

u|)on  South  Korea  is  not  yet  clear,  but 

appear  to  be  engaging  in  familiar 

tactics. 

time,  perhaps,  we  should  accept  the 

',  for  It  Is  apparent  tbaX  tbe  Ooia- 


gadly. 


munists  are  In  greater  danger  than  we  are. 
and  have  more  to  gain  by  settling  a  portion 
of  their  troubles. 

Allied  disunity  may  have  given  new  hope 
to  the  Reds,  who  have  their  own  much  more 
serious  brand  of  disunity.  A  purge  is  In 
progress  in  Russia.  The  European  satellites 
are  in  open  rebellion.  China  is  hur.gry. 
Had  we  maintained  a  strong  front  a  little 
longer  an  advantageous  Korean  settlement 
might  have  been  possible. 

Our  trouble  stems  from  our  acceptance 
of  the  long  and  futile  truce  negotiations 
which  began  more  than  2  years  ago  and  the 
injection  of  the  Torean  war  into  oxir  own 
political  campaign  last  year.  These  things, 
combined  with  the  clamor  from  Europe  for  an 
early  peace,  forced  upon  yxB  a  policy  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Americans  want  peace  as  much  as  do  any 
other  people.  They  want  a  lasting  peace. 
Awareness  of  the  fact  that  we  must  carry  the 
international  banner  of  freedom  almost 
alone  should  make  ub  skeptical  of  Munich- 
like  agreements.  We  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Reds  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  The 
Korean  war  wab  one  result.  We  divided 
control  of  Berlin  and  came  almost  to  disaster 
because  of  It.  We  haven't  yet  emerged  from 
that  woods. 

Let  us  make  no  similar  deal  with  our  eyes 
clceed.  If  we  negotiate  a  truce  on  the  basis 
of  a  divided  Korea  we  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  division  as  permanent.  The  Pres- 
ident can  have  little  faith  in  unification  of 
Kcarea  by  peaceful  means,  once  o\ir  troops 
have  been  removed. 

Unless  a  Korean  settlement  Is  aU-inclu- 
sive,  we  probably  shall  have  new  and  serioxis 
misunderstandings,  for  the  Reds  are  able  to 
read  strange  meanings  Into  agreements. 

What  of  Indochina  and  Indonesia?  What 
of  Berlin  and  Austria  and  German  unifica- 
tion? Should  we  trust  the  Reds  to  keep  their 
hands  oB  the  Arab  countries  and  Sues,  and 
the  Dardanelles?  Even  If  they  would  agree 
to  stay  In  their  own  precincts,  could  they 
be  trusted  to  do  so? 

The  kingpin  of  commiinlsm,  Russia,  is  not 
even  a  party  to  the  Panmunjom  conferences 
and  any  settlement  without  her  wiU  be 
worthless. 

If  South  Korea  should  continue  to  fight, 
the  Reds  would  have  legal  reason  for  in- 
vading Rhee's  territory.  We  probably  would 
be  morally  bound  to  assist  the  Reds. 

If  he  submits  to  our  ptroposals  for  a  divided 
Korea,  his  soldiers  are  almost  certain  to  cre- 
ate border  Incidents  which  would  Invite  an- 
otlter   Bed  laTsslon.    Then   w   would   b* 
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fseed  wKh  tb*  sacilfiee  of  tlie  Ideals  for 
wtiich  we  hav«5  fought  or  reenactmetU  of 
the  whole  bitter  Korean  war. 

These  are  the  gloomy  prospects.  In  oar 
earnest  desire  for  peace  we  often  have  been 
softheaded.  We  have  several  sad  expert- 
ences  of  victory  In  battle  and  defeat  tn  con- 
ference. These  must  not  be  repeated.  Any 
settlement  which  excludes  Russia  and  falls  to 
be  all-inclusive  la  likely  to  be  more  costly 
tlian  the  cinrrrnt  war.  It  Is,  as  Resident 
Eisenhower  said  a  few  weeks  ago,  time  for 
the  Reds  to  jirovc  their  desire  for  peace 
with  deeds. 


Voice  of  America  Mutt  Expand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 


The  sad  fsct — froni  a  iniijingssiiis  view- 
point— seems  to  be  that  the  uprisings  ef 
workers  against  Communist  expleltatlQa 
occurred  while  the  Kiscnbower  administra- 
tion was  tn  the  process  of  trying  to  reor- 
ganlae  the  fwelgn  information  program  by 
taking  tt  out  from  under  the  Departmeat  of 
Stacte. 

That  ooold  be  a  very  good  thing.  The 
British  Broadc&stlng  Oorp..  which  does  an 
effective  Job  of  selling  the  British  viewpoint 
on  the  international  airways,  operates  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  British  Foreign  OfOoe. 

We  do  need  a  rehabilitated  Voice  o*  Amer- 
ica— ^loud  and  dear  and  XuL  of  confidence— 
and  we  need  it  soon. 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RQ^RKSEKTATTVES 
Thursday.  July  2.  19Si 

Utr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cheapest  expenditure  our  Government 
has  been  making  in  the  battle  of  Vae  cold 
war  has  been  the  oomparatively  small 
amount  of  money  spent  to  acquaint  the 
unfortunate  folks  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  the  facts  regarding  the  free 
world. 

Every  year  certain  Members  of  Oon- 
^ess  carry  on  a  fight  to  cut  expenditures 
for  the  Voice  of  America  and  propaganda 
agencies.  whl<*i  are  indirectly  a  neces- 
sary adjuixrt  to  our  prevention  of  a  hot 
war. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  this  Congress 
saw  fit  to  seriously  cripple  the  funds  for 
radio  trananisslon  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain when  the  approiniation  was  up  for 
consideration  a  ^hort  Ume  ago. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune,  outlines  in  the  following 
editorial  the  necessity  for  our  program 
to  enlighten  and  restore  oonfidenoe  to 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain: 
RxsTcnut  Voice  TO  Corvjcx 

With  an  the  trouble  the  Russians  are 
having  m  the  sateUite  countries,  they  are 
getting  one  Wg  break.  

But  for  an  unfortunate  set  of  drcsuu- 
stanoM,  United  States  fvotpagendlsU  would 
be  taking  advantage  ot  Russian  hard  luck 
In  every  part  of  the  world. 

What  a  glorious  opportunity  to  pokit  out 
to  tbs  Indians,  the  Arabs,  ttie  Africans — 
aU  the  fence -eltters  all  over  the  globe — tliat 
the  workers  and  farmers  were  rising  in  base- 
fisted  revest  against  Um  Iron  regime  of 
1!qscow. 

Made  to  order  tor  the  Voice  of  America. 

And  wtaat  of  «be  eabJeeC  peoples  behind 
ttie  Iron  Ourtaio.  sitting  wltte  their  ears 
glued  to  their  oUndeatlne  radios,  waiting 
for  a  word  of  help  and  guidanoe  from  the 
voice  of  Uncle  Sam?  What  aie  we  teUlng 
them? 

Nothing— or  next  to  nothlog.  Right  at 
the  big  tnoment  when  the  Kremlin  waU  be- 
gan springing  cracks  all  over  the  place,  we 
were  caught  without  even  a  screwdriver  to 
w*-len  them. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  an  acute  case  of 
laryngitis.  Harried  by  investigations  and 
resignattens.  Its  morale  shot.  Its  personnel 
slashed,  the  State  Department  Information 
program  is  in  no  posltioa  to  speak  out  ior 
America. 

This  hardly  seems  conslntiunt  with  the 
hope  expressed  by  some  administration  lead- 
ers eventually  to  roll  back  the  Iron  Curtain. 


Iowa's  Rn  Record  in  Reliabililati<ni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UENRT  0.  TALLE 

or  sows 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  20. 19S3 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscged,  I 
jnchide  tbe  f (^on^ing  editorial  and  radio 
Interview : 

IFrom  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register] 

Iowa's  Fins  Record  in  Rihabilitation 

Iowa's  vocational  rehabilitation  division 
continues  to  make  striking  progress  in  cut- 
ting dosm  the  State's  welfare  bUL 

la  tbe  fiscal  year  Just  ended  7S0  disabled 
lowans  were  made  self-supporting,  thanks 
to  training  sponsored  by  the  division.  Out 
of  this  total  109  were  either  actual  or  poten- 
tial welfare  cases.  Sixty-eight  of  these  were 
drawing  some  form  of  public  assistance  at 
the  time  they  started  training.  The  reraaln- 
der  of  the  109  had  applied  for  welfare  and 
were  referred  to  the  division. 

The  persons  who  reoelved  public  assistance 
were  drawing  a  total  of  S7.22S  each  month. 
After  training  these  people  were  ecu-nlng  an 
aggregate  of  tl2M89  monthly,  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  they  had  been  getting  in  the 
iorm  of  rtiief.  The  swvices  needed  to  get 
these  people  back  on  their  feet  ooet  the  State 
only  $12,604. 

In  a  iieriod  of  just  2  months  the  State  was 
thus  able  to  save  more  on  welfare  costs  than 
the  amount  ^xent  on  rehabilitation  for  long- 
term  cnaployment. 

Similarly,  the  41  cases  that  had  applied  tor 
welfare  were  earning  $7,104  monthly  after 
training.  These  people  were  made  self-sup- 
porting without  ever  having  to  go  on  the 
j>elief  rolls. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  1  out  of  7  rehablll- 
tants  was  kept  from  being  a  pubUc  charge. 
The  chances  are  that  in  future  years  the 
proportion  of  welfare  cases  among  those  he- 
log  rehabilitated  will  be  increased  greatly. 
It  was  only  in  March  that  the  department 
of  social  welfare  and  the  rehabilitation  dlvi- 
ition  instituted  a  formal,  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  referral  of  welfare  cases  needing 
rehabilitation.  Since  then  around  500  cases 
have  been  referred  under  this  arrangement. 
Oaij  five  of  these  were  In  the  group  rehabili- 
tated during  the  1952-68  fiscal  year.  The 
bulk  of  the  others  t*""**"  to  be  trained  for 
self-support. 

Iowa  has  been  one  of  the  ploneecs  la  this 
cooperative  approach  between  rehabilitation 
and  welfare.  To  date  at  least  a  dozen  other 
£tates  have  iujulred  about  the  Iowa  program. 

The  department  of  social  welfare  and  the 
Tocational  rehabilitation  division  deserve 
congratulations  for  leading  the  way  and  do- 
ing a  bang\ip  Job  of  both  restoring  lowans  to 
useful  lives  and  paring  down  our  welfare 
costs. 


KaiMo  Iwnennw  «m  VocnxieNaL  Bxbabiuts- 

TIOK     WlZH     Gov.     WOUAM     S.     RfaSMT  TT, 
JCLT   U.  1058 

iMTaavanvKx.  Oovemor  Besrdsley,  I  xmder- 
Sftand  yon  haie  a  report  today  on  a  partner- 
ship arrangement  between  two  branches  eX 
our  State  government. 

GovauKX.  Tes.  Mr.  Weber;  T  have  on  my 
desk  this  morning  a  sununary  of  70  cases 
In  which  paychecks  were  substituted  for  re- 
lief (Akeeks,  this  last  year,  thanks  to  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  county  welfare  directon 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors. 

Before  we  Xa^e  up  the  figures,  I  would  like 
to  relate  a  story  which  lUustrates  the  way 
these  departments  are  working  together.  It 
concerns  a  young  man,  the  father  at  five 
ehildren.  who  was  severely  bnmed  In  an 
accident  at  woik.  As  a  result  of  the  acci- 
dent, he  lost  the  sight  of  1  eye.  and  learned 
It  would  be  necessary  to  amputate  1  leg  and 
1  arm. 

Understandably,  during  his  stay  In  the  hos- 
pital this  man  worried  about  the  future,  and 
about  the  welfare  of  his  family.  His  Injuries 
were  going  to  require  lengthy  medical  treat- 
ment; it  was  obvious  he  could  never  return 
to  his  former  Job;  he  could  see  no  way  to 
support  his  wife  and  children  tn  the  futuse. 
He  became  so  <tepressed  that  his  frame  of 
mind  was  endangering  his  channe  oC  re- 
covery. 

One  day  when  Ills  wife  came  to  visit  him. 
she  told  him  she  had  applied  at  the  county 
welfare  ofllce  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 
She  had  learned  the  family  was  eligible  for 
ADC,  slnoe  the  ohlMren  were  In  need  aiul  the 
wage  esmer  was  incapacitated.  This  help 
would  take  case  tat  their  >i Humiliate  fiosmcfeil 
problem. 

She  also  told  falm  tdie  county  welfare  di- 
rector ha^  explained  the  aervices  of  the 
State  vocational  rebabUltatlon  dtv'teion  aad 
that  he  woiAd  iave  help  in  getting  Into  some 
otUer  line  of  work,  ss  soon  as  he  was  able. 
Next  morning,  his  doctor  observed  that  the 
man  was  in  better  spirltE  than  he  bad  been 
at  any  time  since  the  accident.  The  iroung 
father  told  his  doctor  be  had  lain  awake  aU 
night,  t.hankfaii  that  be  lived  in  a  Stsite 
where  provtelon  was  jnade  for  hoping  people 
when  they  really  need  Ulelp.  From  that  day. 
Us  recovery  was  imfi<L 

Fortunately,  this  man  bad  beoi  emplo3wd 
in  an  Industry  covered  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation law.  Workmen's  contpensatlon 
benefits  prosAded  ti»  necessary  artlAelal 
limbs  and  would  normally  have  supplied 
monthly  payments  /or  a  period  of  time.  The 
reb^Jtiltatlon  counselor,  by  aptitude  ieets 
and  interviews,  learned  the  yovng  maa  would 
be  suited  to  automotive  repair  work,  sasd 
would  be  able  to  manage  his  own  business. 
The  counselor  arranged  for  a  iramp  settle- 
ment from  workmen's  compensation,  inscead 
of  monthly  payments,  so  the  man  eouM  go 
into  business  without  going  Into  debt. 
Wl^en  the  State  stuped  out  and  ttse  case 
was  dosed,  tte  man  was  earning  more  than 
iaOO  a  mcAth,  and  was  onoe  agam  providing 
for  his  faaoUy  without  help  from  the  oounty 
or  State. 

IsrrKavnwxa.  Did  you  si^  yon  haw  reports 
«n  70  eases  like  that,  which  were  bandied 
In  the  last  year,  Ooverncr? 

Oovnaian.  Not  all  of  U»m  bad  ao  tragic  a 
beginning.  Mr.  Weber,  for  whloh  we  are 
thankful.  But  they  all  do  have  equally  sst- 
lafaotory  f<n4*»»g«.  and  the  sucoess  in  each 
cfMse  WLJS  dvm  to  cooperation  between  wb1« 
Xare  sad  retaabUitatlon  workers. 

Ttie  TogetJATT*'  rehabilitation  dlvislan  re- 
ported to  me  this  week  that  to  the  year 
«nding  /uly  1  It  had  suocessfully  closed  more 
than  100  cases  which  were  brought  to  its 
attention  by  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  Seventy  of  these  persons 
had  been  receiving  public  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  county  relief,  or  sol- 
dier's relief.  Tbeir  weUare  or  rdlef  j?ay- 
xnenU  averaged  OMre  than  flOO  a  sBCHiXb. 


A  JJOil 
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How  they  are  back  at  worlt.  with  averaga 
earnings  of  more  than  WOO  a  month. 

Incidentally,  the  coet  of  helping  these 
people  back  on  their  feet  was  leas  than  taoo 
each— not  as  much  as  their  welfare  or  relief 
payments  for  3  months. 

iNTxavixwXK.  Do  welfare  eUents  make  up 
the  majority  of  rehabilitation  eases? 

OovzaKOB.  No:  last  year  they  were  lees 
than  10  percent  of  the  total.  Altogether. 
760  persons  who  had  been  disabled  by  acci- 
dent or  disease  were  restored  to  self-sxiffl- 
clency  through  the  efforts  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion division  in  the  year  ending  July  1. 

iMTsavirwKK.  What  sort  of  services  are 
provided,  in  helping  handicapped  people  be- 
come self-supporting.  Governor? 

GovmtoB.  The  service  depends  on  what 
.  the  client  needs.  Mr.  Weber.  The  Job  of  re- 
hablUtation  U  to  study  the  handicap,  to 
analyze  the  aptitudes  or  skills  which  a  man 
or  woman  can  develop  despite  the  handicap, 
and  find  a  place  to  put  those  abUities  to 
work.  Sometimes  medical  or  surgical  atten- 
tion Is  Indicated  to  reduce  the  handicap. 
Sometimes  all  that  is  reqxiired  is  vocational 
counseling  and  locating  a  suitable  Job. 

In  the  report  I  have  befwe  me  this  morn- 
ing is  the  case  of  a  man  whose  ankles  had 
been  weakened,  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
do  heavy  work.  He  was  earning  about  tlOO 
a  month,  and  was  drawing  about  tSO  a 
month  in  soldier's  relief.  The  rehabilita- 
tion eotinselor  found  the  man's  abilities 
were  suited  to  factory-inspection  work,  and 
located  a  Job  paying  $300  a  month.  He  no 
longor  needs  help  to  care  for  his  family. 

In  another  case,  the  man  concerned  was 
head  of  a  family  of  four,  and  was  unem- 
ployed because  his  left  leg  had  been  ampu- 
tated. His  family  was  receiving  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  the  cotmty  welfare 
director  referred  him  to  the  rehabilitotlon 
division.  The  counselor  found  a  Job  where 
the  man  could  sit  down  whUe  he  operated 
a  machine.  When  this  case  was  closed  the 
man  was  earning  nearly  $250  a  month,  elim- 
inating the  need  for  public  assistance. 

iNTcavixwzK.  I  imagine  more  planning 
might  be  necessary  In  some  cases. 

OovntwoK.  Sometimes  a  man  or  woman 
with  a  disability  needs  education  or  train- 
ing before  a  suitable  Job  can  be  found.  For 
example.  <xie  man  served  this  last  year  had 
once  been  a  mlneworker.  but  his  left  leg 
had  been  Injured  and  he  could  not  pursue 
that  occupation.  He  was  receiving  $80  a 
month  from  the  United  Mine  Workers.  His 
family,  which  included  six  children,  had 
qualified  for  an  additional  $120  a  month  in 
aid  to  dependent  children.  The  welfare 
director  referred  him  to  the  rehabUitatlon 
dlvlslcm  for  vocational  help.  He  displayed 
an  aptitude  for  radio  repair  work,  so  the 
division  arranged  for  the  necessary  training 
and  toola.  His  businees  is  now  providing 
lor  his  family,  despite  hU  disabiUty. 

Training  for  a  new  occupation  is  often  ad- 
visable when  disease  brings  hardship  to  a 
household.  One  man  contracted  tubercu- 
losis and.  after  his  savings  were  exhatisted, 
the  family  was  forced  to  apply  for  public 
aid.  The  county  welfare  director  brought 
the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion division  early  enough  so  plans  could 
be  made  while  the  patient  was  still  In  the 
sanatorium.  His  training  began  with  bed- 
side tutoring,  under  medical  supervision. 
This  gave  him  a  new  interest  In  life  and 
actually  hastened  his  recovery.  When  he 
was  strong  enough,  he  received  more  Inten- 
sive Instruction  in  upholstering  and  fuml- 
txire  repair.  Eventually  the  division  pro- 
vided tools  and  the  nxaterlals  he  needed 
to  start  work.  He  is  now  earning  $300  a 
month  without  endangering  hla  health,  and 
his  family  of  five  does  not  need  public  assist- 
ance. 

iNTTsvnrwza.  Do  the  county  welfare  direc- 
tors make  a  practice  of  referring  handicapped 
persons  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  di- 
vision? 
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These  departments  have  always 
etfoparatlve,  but  an  even  closer  relation- 
worked  out  this  spring.    Now,  when 
person  applies  for  pubUc  asslst- 
1he  county  welfare  director  sends  a 
memorandum  to  the  State  Rehablll- 
Offlce.     The    new    arrangement    has 
effect  only  a  few  months,  but  work- 
already  enthusiastic.    Nearly  600  re- 
had  been  made  by  the  1st  of  July, 
different  counties.     Five  of  these 
were  successfully  placed  in  suitable 
SJment  before  the  1st  of  July,  and  the 
lare  under  study  or  in  training. 

_  like  to  comment  at  this  point  that 

providing  an  employment  future  for 

person   brings  great  benefits  in 

relationships,  long  before  it  improves 

finances.    I  often  think  of  a  little 

father   had   been   Incapacitated 

ber  of  years.    The  family  had  been 

aid  to  dependent  children,  to  keep 

clllldren  with    their   parents,   and  the 

was  referred  to  vocational  rehabilita- 

further  help. 

found  he  could  learn  to  be  a  shoe 

.    He  was  engaged  in  this  training 

he  little  girl's  teacher  one  day  asked 

her  pupils  to  tell  about  his  father's 

When  the  girl  came  home,  she 

proud  she  was  that  she  could  stand 

slass  and  say  her  father  was  working. 

little  girl's  pride  in  her  father's  work 

wprth  a  fortune  to  him.  even  before  he 

his  first  dollar. 

As    I   remember,    Governor, 

last  year  the  vocational  rebabillta- 

(livislon  opened  a  center  for  tradnlng 

handicapped  persons.   Have  you  had 

report  on  that? 

Yes;  I  have  had  a  most  encour- 

report  on  activities  at  that  center.    As 

the  work  at  this  training  center 

on  persons  who  have  really 

handicaps — disabilities   which   may 

drevent  them  from  taking  care  of  them- 

The  center  opened  about  this  time 

and  90  p>er8ons  have  started  reha- 

work  there. 

ihese  90,  22  are  now  employed,  and  14 

are  ready  for  employment.     This  is 

remarkable  when  you  realise  the 

Included  many  persons  who  had 

donflned  to  wheelchairs,  or  who  suffered 

luch  crippling  diseases  as  pernicious 

mxiscular  dystrophy,  and  severe  ar- 

Others  were  vlctinu  of  poUo,  cerebral 

or  strokes. 

vcEwxa.  Would   you   give  us   an  ez- 

of  these  cases.  Governor? 

Tes;    I    shall    be    glad    to.      A 

who  is  confined  to  a  wheelchair  as  the 

of  polio  took  3  months'  training  at  the 

to  learn  to  care  for  herself,  and  then 

to  go  to  work  as  a  bookkeeper.    An- 

woman,  paralyzed  from  a  stroke,  re- 

3  months'  training  to  develop  her  re- 

g  miiscles  and  then  returned  to  her 

in  a  department  store, 
understand  that  one  of  the  big  prob- 
or  people  who  become  handicapped  is 
1  hey  must  learn  to  live  with  the  handi- 
take  care  of  themselves.    The  train- 
offers  them  an  opportunity  to  de- 
thelr  personal  independence  while  they 

their  vocational  possibilities. 
Instance,  a  man  with  a  severe  heart 
took  15  weeks'  training  in  wood- 
and  other  hand  skills  and  found  em- 
in  a  cabinet  shop, 
all  these  people  become  actual  wage 
Half  a  doaen  of  the  women  who 
1  raining  at  the  center  are  again  serving 
families  as  homemakers,  despite  very 
handicaps. 

Are    most    of    these    handl- 
persons  young  or  old,  Governor? 

Moat  of  them  are  young,  al- 

the  facilities  are  open  to  anyone  who 

l^ecome   employable.     One   man   of   67 

who  wanted  to  return  to  work  despite 

leg  amputation,  went  back  to  his 


former  Job  as  a  salesman  after  taking  traliL* 
ing  at  the  center.  However,  more  than  half 
the  trainees  were  less  than  30  years  old.  and 
nearly  one-tourth  were  in  their  teens.  They 
will  have  many  useful  years  in  which  to  put 
their  training  to  work. 

The  cooperation  of  the  varicua  branches  of 
State  government  in  conserving  the  hximan 
resources  of  Iowa  la  one  of  our  most  satis- 
fying services.  The  restoration  of  faith, 
hope,  and  self-reliance  In  those  struck  by 
misfortune  repays  our  Investment  in  more 
ways  than  any  balance  sheet  can  show. 
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The  AdministraHoB  Tax  ProfraM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or  rLoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  make  known  my  belief  that  Congress 
has  already  gone  too  far  with  the  levy- 
ing of  excessive  taxes  against  the  in- 
dividual American  people  and  their  busi- 
nesses. In  fact,  it  has  gone  so  far  that 
it  has  placed  the  Government  in  an  at- 
titude of  hostility  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  whose  industry  land  in  this  coun- 
try is  made  valuable,  by  whose  intelli- 
gence capital  is  made  fruitful.  It  is  a 
situation  pregnant  with  evil  and  ruin 
when  the  productive  masses,  the  creator 
of  wealth,  the  architect  of  prosperity 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  success  of 
their  industry  will  provoke  the  hostility 
of  their  own  American  Government 
Democratic  institutions  must  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  if  they  can- 
not protect  the  fruits  of  human  indus- 
try wherever  they  are,  or  in  whatever 
proportions  they  may  be  held  by  citizens. 

The  hope  of  wealth,  which  is  universal, 
is  a  greater  force  for  order  than  the  pos- 
session of  wealth  which  Is  confined  to  » 
few.  And.  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  ex- 
cessive taxation  is  what  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton had  in  mind  when  he  said  in  the 
Federalist: 

A  power  over  a  man'a  subelstence  amount* 
to  a  power  over  his  wlU. 

So  that  all  the  Members  of  this  au- 
gust body  will  know  how  the  citizens  of 
my  State  feel  on  taxes  at  this  time.  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Lake  Wales  News 
of  July  18, 1953.    The  article  follows: 

TBX  AOMZNOTaATION  TAX  PtOOmAM 

With  few  exceptions,  everyone  within  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  believes  that  taxes  on  both  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  m\ist  be  cut.  The 
sole  difference  of  opinion  is  over  the  question 
of  when  and  how. 

The  administration  has  taken  the  position 
that,  desirable  and  essential  as  tax  reduction 
is,  it  mxist  wait  until  the  budget  is  brought 
under  control  and  is  in  or  near  a  balance. 
UntU  relatively  recently.  It  seemed  that  in  all 
probability  this  position  would  prevail. 
That  Is  not  the  case  now.  The  Elsenhower 
tax  program  is  in  very  real  difficulties  on 
the  congressional  shoals. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  For  one. 
public  demand  for  early  tax  reduction  is  ex- 
tremely strong — apparently  the  congressional 
mall  has  been  loaded  with  it.     For  another. 
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Ctatmmn  Dahibl  A.  Ren,  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Meana  Oommittee  stands  solidly  for  im- 
mediate tax  cuts,  and  aU  the  efforts  of  ad- 
aninlstratian  representatives  to  change  his 
views  have  availed  nothing.  By  virtue  of 
his  chairmanship,  I*'.  Rebd  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  Government  when 
it  comes  to  tax  policy.  The  oommittee  must 
originate  aU  changes  and  renewals  of  our 
tax  laws,  and  the  chairman's  authority  la 
enormous. 

Matters  came  to  a  bead  over  the  so-called 
excess-profits  tax.  This  tax  Is  about  as  \u>- 
popular  as  they  oome.  President  Eisenhower 
has  denounced  it.  So  has  Senator  Tavt. 
So  have  practlcaly  all  other  authorities  in 
And  out  of  govermnent.  Ahnost  all  agree 
that  the  tax  is  a  killer  of  initiative  and  en- 
terprise, and  that  it  is  especially  evil  in  that 
it  is  most  bxirdenaooM  to  the  smaller  cor- 
porations and  is  an  Implacable  obstacle  to 
normal  growth.  Yet  the  administration 
jnade  extension  of  tiie  tax  for  another  6 
months  one  of  the  musts  in  its  fiscal  pro- 
gram. Two  arguments  can  be  used  to  Jus- 
tify that  position.  The  first  is  that  no 
source  of  Government  revenue  should  be 
abandoned  just  now — though  this  is  a  de- 
batable argument  in  the  case  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  for  the  reason  that  many  believe 
its  abandonment  would  stimulate  business 
expansion  and  activity  to  the  point  where 
the  new  revenue  gaiiied  through  income 
taxes  would  more  than  offset  the  losses.  The 
second  Is  that,  for  political  reasons,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  materially  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate a  tax  which  Is  borne  entirely  by  business 
unless  taxes  on  individuals  were  also  light- 
ened at  the  same  time.  And  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  afford  to  overlook  political 
matters  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire 
Hovise  must  stand  for  election  next  year. 

On  the  other  side,  and  still  dealing  with 
politics,  there  are  leading  Republicans.  R^- 
xesentative  Reed  among  them,  who  are  con- 
vinced that  if  taxes  are  not  cut  all  along  the 
line,  even  before  anything  resembling  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  in  sight,  the  GOP  wlU  take  a 
bad  beating  in  the  off-year  elections. 

These  points,  of  course,  are  speculations. 
What  is  not  a  speculation  1b  that  President 
Elsenhower's  present  tax  program,  for  all  of 
his  vast  standing  and  the  affection  and  re- 
8i>ect  in  which  he  is  held  by  millions,  is  a  far 
cry  from  a  popxilar  one.  The  advocates  of 
Immediate  tax  reduction  may  be  wrong  or 
they  may  be  right — strong  arguments  can 
be  marshaled  on  either  side.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  refiect  a  widespread  and  grow- 
ing public  feeling  that  the  tax  burden  la 
becoming  insuperable. 
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EX'I'KNBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

«r  MUIMCSOTA 

JK  IHB  HOUSE  OF  ZUS>RBSENTA11VB3 
Monday.  July  20. 1SS3 

Mr.  ^HER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  «ie  Appendix 
of  the  Recobd,  1  tnclnde  an  article  en- 
titled "How  Far  Can  Job  Oo  Before  We 
Get  Mad?"  written  "by  William  Connell, 
of  Excelsior,  Minn.,  and  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  Juise  15, 
1953. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

How  Pax  Car  Jcs  Go  Bktobx  Wk  Get  Mas? 

To  the  Etonoa: 

I  have  been  waiting  lor  over  a  week  to 
aee  what  kind  of  public  reaction  we  were 
folng  %o  have  in  Minnesota  over  the  Hhame* 


f  ul  liatttaews  denimctatlon  <tf  the  American 
Protestant  diergy,  and  Senator  IAcCaxtht^ 
aim  baeklBg  of  Ua  man  i«alnst  the  dis- 
gusted majority  of  his  own  investigating 
eubeommittee. 

Here  is  a  State  which  Uas  one  of  the 
highest  chiirch  attendances  in  the  coimtry, 
where  one  would  have  expected  a  fierce 
loyalty  to  their  spiritual  leaders,  Mlnneso- 
tans,  by  and  large,  have  Just  sat  back  and 
done  nothing.  What  kind  of  people  are  we, 
anyhow?  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
sound  like  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness— defending  the  clergy  alone  amidst  a 
vast  inert  snenoe.  The  outrage  expressed  by 
that  splendid  telegram  to  the  President  last 
week  from  a  Catholic  priest,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
and  a  Protestant  minister  was  not  mirrored 
in  Minnesota.  It  would  seem  no  credit  to 
us  that  McCaktht  was  finally  forced  to  dump 
bis  man. 

JUst  .how  far  do  we  have  to  be  pushed? 
How  many  times  do  we  have  to  gK  slanuned 
in  the  choppers?  What  does  It  take,  any- 
how to  make  a  Minnesotan  indignant? 
When  are  we  going  to  realize  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his  crowd  iMve 
done  more  to  divide  this  Nation  and  wreck 
our  foreign  policy  than  the  Russians  have 
been  able  to  do  in  10  years? 

What  more  could  a  master  RusslKn  strate- 
gist ask  for  than  to  get  the  Ameilcan  people 
turned  against  one  another — Protestant 
against  Catholic,  xmedncated  agalxtst  the 
educated,  neighbor  agamst  neighbor,  sus- 
pidon  and  fear  eating  away  at  our  society 
like  rust  in  the  heart  of  a  great  building? 
What  more  could  the  Russian  ask  for  than 
to  have  the  Voice  of  America  emasculated 
and  almost  silent?  What  more  than  to  have 
the  American  State  Department  so  unnerved 
and  tinuTOUs  and  foolish  \mder  the  constant 
JidCAKTHT  attacks  that  it  has  become  al- 
most a  laughing  stock?  What  more  could 
this  Russian  dream  of — exoept  perhaps  of 
seeing  a  Senator  of  the  United  SUtes  pub- 
licly blackguarding  the  English  or  pubUcly 
attacking  the  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  a  time  of  great  and 
<lellcate  negotiations,  such  aa  those  cxirrent 
with  Syngman  Rhee? 

The  idea  that  a  Senator  tried  to  foist  on 
us  a  couple  of  weeks  ago — that  the  Conunu- 
nl£ts  were  trying  to  assassinate  him — leaves 
me  weak  with  laughter.  Assassinate  him? 
If  the  Communists  were  smart,  they'd  assign 
Um  a  bodyguard. 

WnXIAM    CONMKU. 
XXCXLSIOB.  MlNH. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(».  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 


OF 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Jviit  20. 1952 

Mr.  BAKER.  M!r.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix ot  the  RicoRD.  I  include  a  very 
fine  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July 
U,  1953.  edition  of  the  New  Yor)L  Times: 
On.  AND  EDUcanoN 

Among  the  measurea  cC  primary  Impor- 
tance that  must  not  be  overlooked  In  the 
drive  for  adjournment  is  the  bill  for  Fed- 
eral development  of  undersea  natural  re- 
sources beyond  State  boundaries  on  the  Con- 
tinental ShcilX.  Bach  House  of  Congress  has 
passed  its  own  version  of  this  legUlatlon. 
which  is  a  necessary  sui^lement  to — and  to 
Mome  degree  an  offset  of — the  submerged - 
lands  bill  that  l>ecame  law  almost  2  months 
agow    The  pending  peopoaaJ*  would  giw  the 


fisdaral  Oeverament  the  fMwer  which  it 
jaow  lacks  to  make  leases  with  private  con- 
oerna  for  e^pkiitatioa  oC  vast  underwater 
ww^th.  notably  in  oU.  that  lies  -off  the  guJX 
■coaet  beyond  the.  as  yet,  undeAned  bounda- 
ries of  tbe  wap active  States. 

Par  •  varied  of  reasons  the  Senate  bill  is 
aiuch  $nperiat  to  that  passed  by  the  House. 
It  lends  itselC  far  less  to  equivocal  interpre- 
tations that  mi^t  be  used  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  virtual  extension  of  State  boundaries 
into  areas  that  ought  to  be  indisputably  un- 
der Federal  control.  There  is  always  the 
danger  tkat  the  Q\ilf  States  wUl  attempt  to 
reach  out  beyond  the  limits  set  in  the  recent 
law.  PurthermcM-e,  the  Senate  bill  contains 
the  exceedingly  important  HiU  amendment, 
which  provides  that  the  Federal  royalties 
front  offshore  oil  and  other  resoiuces  shall  be 
distributed  anK>ng  tiie  States  In  aid  of  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  higher  education. 
What  this  provision  would  mean  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  cbUdrea  of  the  United  States  is 
aot  diOcult  to  imagine.  T^is  is  an  extraor- 
dinary opportunity  for  the  cause  of  edu« 
cation  in  America.  It  is  almost  within  our 
grasp,  and  it  would  be  a  tragedy  tor  the 
country  if  Um  House  turned  it  down. 


A  European  Coop  Goes  Beninf 

EXTENSION  C^  pgMamr^         4 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  TLOXISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSrafeESEKTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  20.  T953 

Mr.  SIKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  W 
Stewart  Alsop: 

SCATTEa  or  nkcr 
fBy  Stewart  Alsop) 

A   XimOPXAN    COTTF    60XS    BZGGINO 

Bexlim. — Here  In  Berlin,  the  Infinitely  dan> 
gerous  unresolved  dUamooa  of  American  for- 
eign policy  is  Btartlingly  visible.  The  HAlvtfB 
«f  this  dilenuna  is  very  simple.  There  am 
«U  sorts  of  reasons  why  the  United  States 
should  be  engaged  in  an^rall-out  poUtlcai  and 
diplomatic  offensive  for^German  unity.  But 
It  is  difficult  to  engage  in  an  all-out  offe»- 
sive  for  something  you  do  not  reaUy  want. 

Virtvially  everybody  in  BerUn,  from  out- 
spoken Mayor  Ernst  Reuter  to  the  cautious 
State  Department  men,  Is  convinced  that  the 
United  States  should  already  have  demanded 
a  four-power  conference  in  order  to  pound 
the  table  for  the  unification  of  Germany. 
All  aorts  of  advantages  would  accrue  from 
such  a  course. 

In  the  ilrst  place  the  unification  at  Ger- 
many under  a  free,  all -German  government 
was,  in  a  smse.  what  the  historic  June  17 
East  Oemaan  revolt  was  all  about.  The  cour- 
ageous resistance  of  the  East  Oermaxu  to 
their  puppet  overlords  could  be  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  West.  It  will  not  be  an  asset  for 
long  if  the  only  American  response  consists 
nt  transparent  gestxires  dreamed  up  by  the 
psychological  warriors,  coupled  with  a  trem- 
bling cautious  approach  to  the  central  issue 
of  German  unity. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Jime  uprising  has 
transformed  the  situation  lor  the  West  as 
weU  as  for  the  East.  It  has  dramatized  the 
Issue  of  German  unity  for  all  Germans. 
Since  Jime  17.  the  Germans  have  therefore 
been  visibly  losing  whatever  enthusiasm 
they  once  had  for  the  policy  of  Integration 
before  unincatlon.* 

"Only  10  peof>le  in  Europe  ktlll  really  be- 
lieve in  the  European  army."  they  say  In 
IV^riin,  "ana  tbej  at*  sH  Americana."    Tlius 
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a  side  effect  of  the  East  Oerman  reTOIt  baa 
been  to  weaken  further  the  moribund  Bx»o- 
pean  Army  project,  and  to  comprc-jilae  the 
position  of  pro-American  West  German 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer,  chief  Oerman 
■ponsor  of  the  European  Army.  In  these 
circumstances,  in  the  almost  iinanlmous 
Ttew  here,  the  United  States  had  everything 
to  gain  by  instantly  seizing  the  initiative  on 
the  German  unity  Issue  in  order  to  exploit 
the  East  German  revolt  and  Its  sequel,  the 
pur^e  of  Berla. 

Suppose  the  SovteU  angrily  rejected  the 
American  Initiative.  This  could  well  revive 
the  European  su-my  project  by  persuading 
both  French  and  Germans  that  there  was  no 
rational  alternative.  At  the  same  time,  It 
could  greatly  strengthen  Dr.  Adenauer  in  the 
German  elections  In  September  while 
piacing  the  Kremlin  squarely  on  the  de- 
fensive. Finally,  there  are  those  here  who 
believe  that  the  Russians,  in  the  midst  of  a 
gigantic  upheaval  at  home,  subjected  to 
pressure  both  within  and  without  their  over- 
grown empire,  might  actually  be  in  a  mood 
to  negotiate  a  reasonable  German  settle- 
ment. 

Yet  It  Is  Just  here  that  the  unresolved  cen- 
tral dilemma  of  American  policy  becomes  vis- 
ible. What  might  seem  reasonable  to  the 
allies  of  the  United  States  might  seem  very 
unreasonable  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  basic  reason  why  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  at  first  strongly  resisted  any  approach 
to  the  Russians  on  the  issue  of  German 
unity,  anffin  the  end  only  agreed  reluctant- 
ly to  a  four-power  meeting  In  the  autvunn. 

Dulles'  reluctance  is  easily  explained.  Not 
long  before  he  met  with  the  British  and 
French  Foreign  Ministers,  according  to  re- 
liable reports  here,  the  National  Security 
Council  had  firmly  ruled  that  American 
bases  in  West  Germany  must  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  given  up.  This  decision 
merely  serves  to  underline  what  has  been 
obvious  for  a  long  time — that  American  pol- 
icy in  Europe  is  squarely  based  on  the  per- 
manent division  of  Germany  into  two  parts. 
It  Is  fatuous  nonsense  to  Imagine  that  the 
Russians,  short  of  war,  are  going  to  agree 
to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Germany 
while  American  forces  remain  on  German 
■oil. 

There  are,  of  course,  compelling  reasons 
for  a  policy  of  retaining  the  West  German 
bases  at  all  costs.  But  surely  it  Is  time  to 
ask  whether  the  corollary  of  this  policy — the 
permanent  division  of  Germany — will  work 
In  the  long  run.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  Russians  one  day  offer  to  meet  all  other 
conditions  for  a  German  settlement,  provid- 
ing only  that  all  foreign  troopa  be  wlth« 
drawn  and  Germany  be  neutralized. 

The  fact  might  as  well  be  faced  that  such 
•n  offer  would  be  hailed  with  glee  in  Prance, 
accepted  enthusiastically  by  most  Germans 
and  supported  In  Influential  quarters  even  in 
Britain,  thus  isolating  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  while  American  policy  In  Europe 
has  remained  rigid,  the  real  situation  In 
Europe  has  changed.  The  June  17  revolt,  for 
example,  has  proved  that  the  Soviet  grip  on 
East  Germany  is  maintained  only  by  the 
tanks  and  guns  of  the  Red  Army.  It  has  also 
proved  that,  once  the  guns  and  tanks  are 
removed,  the  German  Government  will  be 
strongly  anti-Soviet  and  overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist. 

In  these  olr  unstancea,  there  are  wise 
Americana  hert  ».  o  would  gladly  exchange  a 
paper  German  neutrality  for  the  evacuation 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Eastern  Europe. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  siirely  it  is 
time  to  cease  to  ai^roach  the  overriding  la- 
sue  of  German  unity  In  fear  and  trembling. 
Surely  it  Is  time  to  make  a  deadly  serious 
effort  to  find  out  whether  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  an  American  policy  rigidly  based  on 
the  artificial  division  of  Germany,  and 
Exirope,  Into  two  parts.  This  rigidity  is  one 
reason  why  American  policy  in  Europe  shows 
every  sign  of  falling  apart  at  the  seams. 
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leave  t  o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  J  MtES  C-  Davis,  of  Georgia,  before 
the  So  ith  Carolina  Press  Association,  on 
Saturc  ay.  July  18. 1953,  at  Blowing  Rock, 
N.  C: 

I  wel  some  the  opportunity  to  address  your 
assocla  ion.  It  Is  a  privilege  which  I  fully 
apprecl  kte. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  talk  to  you  on  the 
subject  which  has  been  assigned  me.  namely, 
the  Sunreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States. 

Recently,  I  read  a  statement  that  people 
can  be  >laced  into  three  classes:  The  few  who 
make  t  bings  happen;  the  many  who  watch 
things  happen:  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority 1  rho  have  no  idea  what  has  happened. 

That  statement  is  applicable  to  many  hap- 
pening! ;  in  this  counti7  in  the  past  20  years. 

Our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
with  it)  three  separate  and  Independent  de- 
partmeats — executive,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial— p'ovidlng  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. ^  ras  devised  to  enable  oxir  Government 
to  Witt  stand  stress  and  strain,  and  to  func- 
tion efl  ectlvely  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  good 
times  I  nd  in  bad.  It  was  devised  as  a  gov- 
ernmei  t  of  laws  and  not  as  a  government  of 
men.  It  contemplates,  of  course,  public  of- 
ficials 1  irho  will  live  up  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  >f  the  Constitution,  and  the  oath 
which   sach  of  them  takes  to  support  It. 

This  great  Govenunent  has  withstood  the 
many  issaults  against  it,  both  from  within 
and  fro  m  without,  but  its  structiire  has  been 
serious:  y  weakened  by  planned  attacks  upon 
our  Government  and  Its  Institutions  within 
the  patt  20  years.  In  this  era,  a  group  of 
planneis  set  out  to  remake  our  Government 
and  oiir  country.  The  remodeling  plans 
called  lor  a  Supreme  Court  whose  members 
would  >e  in  sympathy  with  the  phUosophy 
of  the  ]  tlanners,  and  who,  to  bring  about  the 
new  or  ler,  would  stretch  the  Constitution, 
where  1  x>ngress  enacted  the  desired  legisla- 
tion, ai  id  to  render  decisions  amounting  to 
Judicial  legislation,  In  cases  where  Congress 
balked  md  refxued  to  enact  the  desired  laws. 

Durii  tg  the  last  12  to  15  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  las  been  tisurplng  legislative  func- 
tions V  hlch  do  not  belong  to  the  Judicial 
departi  lent  of  the  Government.  It  has  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  conduct  which  amounts.  In 
effect,  ;o  Judicial  legislation.  During  that 
time  tie  Coiut  has  step  by  step  been  fol- 
lowing i  plan  of  whittling  away  and  destroy- 
ing th<  rights  of  States  and  the  rights  of 
Indivldi  lals— constitutional  rights  which 
have  Ixen  recognized  throughout  the  years. 
which  bave  been  accorded  full  faith  and 
credit  t  y  the  Federal  Government  and  aU  its 
branch)  a.  and  which  were  never  questioned 
until  t  le  New  Deal  philosophy  came  upon 
the  scei  le. 

Thes4  New  Deal  disciples  came  bold,  and 
ambitlcus,  they  determined  to  remake  ac- 
cording to  their  own  plan  o\ir  economy,  our 
way  of  life,  our  laws,  and  our  Government. 
They  fc  und  that  the  Supreme  Court  as  then 
constlti  tted,  was  a  roadblock  in  the  way  of 
their  pi  ins.  The  Court  refused  to  surrender 
Its  function,  refused  to  trifle  with  the  Con- 


stitution, and  refused  to  become  a  suboervlo 
ent  tool  to  the  planners  of  the  new  order. 

Angered  by  this  refusal,  the  then  Presi- 
dent contemptuously  referred  to  the  menr- 
bers  of  the  Court  as  "nine  old  men,"  and 
called  upon  Congress  to  give  him  the  power 
to  i>ack  the  Court.  He  asked  for  a  law  In- 
creasing Its  membership  so  that  he  could 
pack  the  Court  with  men  willing  to  stretch 
the  Constitution  to  make  it  fit  the  laws  of 
the  New  Deal  program.  Instead  of  measuring 
the  New  Deal  laws  by  the  yardstick  of  the 
Constitution. 

Ihat  was  a  brazen  and  unconscionable  re- 
quest. When  men  of  courage  and  Integrity 
in  the  Congress  refused  to  grant  that  out- 
rageous demand,  the  arrogant  Chief  Execu- 
tive demanded  that  they  themselves  be 
purged  by  the  voters  and  be  replaced  by  rub- 
berstampb  who  would  vote  him  the  power 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  This  the  voters 
refused  to  do. 

However,  although  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress successfully  resisted  his  brazenly  an- 
nounced intention  to  pack  the  Court,  vacan- 
cies did  occur  which  gave  the  President  the 
opportunity  he  wanted  to  pack  the  Court. 
In  the  final  analysis  he  packed  it  Just  as  ef- 
fectively as  if  the  requested  power  had  been 
granted  In  the  first  place. 

When  this  was  done,  the  perfect  set-up 
then  became  complete  for  this  new  cult  to 
tear  down  and  destroy  our  Constitution, 
under  which  were  guaranteed  the  rights  of 
States,  of  local  governments,  and  of  In- 
dividuals. The  three  steps  necessary  to 
renxake  our  economy,  our  way  of  life,  our 
laws,  and  out  Government  had  been  ar- 
ranged. They  were  first  the  planners  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  program,  second  to  the 
Congress  to  enact  It  Into  law,  and  third,  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  to  overrule  prior  decisions 
and  declare  all  newly  enacted  measures  un- 
der the  program  to  be  constitutional. 

The  wheels  began  to  turn.  The  planners 
drew  the  bUls,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  Congress  they  were  enacted  into 
law.  Master  planners  set  up  in  great  detaU 
the  machinery  for  filling  all  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  eager  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  philosophy  to  administra- 
tively handle  the  program,  to  see  to  it  that 
opposition  to  the  program  developed  no- 
where in  the  administrative  machinery. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  New  Dealers  were 
placed  in  Government  positions,  and  the 
burden  of  financing  a  program  to  destroy  the 
American  Government  and  American  institu- 
tions was  officially  placed  upon  the  backs  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  where  it  has  re- 
mained and  where  It  has  constantly  in- 
creased, despite  the  efforts  of  many  of  us  to 
prevent  It. 

Into  positions  of  responsibility  and  im- 
portance were  placed  such  men  as  Alger 
Hiss,  a  protege  of  one  of  the  present  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Frankfurter. 
Hiss,  after  being  iMX)tected  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extreme  limit  of  Its  ability  to 
protect  him,  was  finally  convicted,  and  Is 
now  behind  the  bars,  where  he  should  have 
been  long  ago,  and  where  hxindreds  of  his 
coUeagues  and  cohorts  who  have  never  been 
tried  and  convicted  should  be  along  with 
him. 

Two  of  the  present  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  went  to  Hiss'  trial  in  New  York  and 
endeavcx'ed  to  get  the  court  and  Jxiry  to  be- 
lieve that  Hiss,  a  protege  of  one  of  them, 
was  a  man  of  good  character,  and  was  en- 
titled to  acquittal.  Hiss  was  repudiated, 
and  so  were  they,  by  the  verdict  of  the  Jury. 

At  least  a  majcx-ity  of  these  Justices  seem 
to  have  an  exaggerated  Idea  of  their  sanc- 
tity and  a  distorted  conception  of  their  pow> 
era.  The  great  number  of  previously  exist- 
ing Supreme  Court  decisions  which  they 
have  overruled  clearly  shows  that  they  do 
not  feel  themselves  bound  by  precedent,  or 
by  the  Constitution  as  It  has  been  under- 
stood by  the  American  people  and  courts  in 
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years  past.  In  the  period  from  1087  to  date, 
the  Court  has  rendered  82  decisions,  each 
of  which  has  overrxiled  from  1  to  6  cases 
previously  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
establishing  principles  of  law  which  were 
accepted  an^l  relied  upon  by  both  the  coiirts 
and  the  public  for  long  periods  of  years, 
some  as  long  as  95  years.  I  gave  a  list  of 
those  cases  In  a  speech  I  made  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  June  18,  1953,  and  the 
list  is  given  on  pages  6880-6881  of  the  CoM- 
cBCssioNAL  Recosd  for  that  date. 

The  cases  overruled  have  been  the  estab- 
lished law  of  the  land  for  varying  periods 
of  years,  ranging  from  1  year  to  95  years. 

By  such  decisions  this  present  Court  has 
uprooted  and  overturned  established  prec- 
edents and  landmarks.  As  one  of  my  col- 
leagues recently  said  on  the  floor  erf  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  has  had  the 
audacity  to  destroy  these  precedents  and 
landmarks  without  the  citation  of  a  single 
authority  to  support  the  newly  announced 
principle  of  law.  They  have  promulgated 
new  doctrines  which  rest  upon  no  precedent, 
and  have  nothing  to  support  them  except 
the  bald  statement  of  the  present  Court 
that  this  is  the  law  now.  although  previously 
the  law  was  exactly  the  contrary.  These 
radical  new  statements  of  the  law  rest  upon 
an  extreme  construction  of  our  Constitution, 
which  strange  construction  itself  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  that  which  was  heretofore  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  throughout  the  years. 

They  have  Indeed,  as  my  colleague  said, 
been  a  Court  running  wUd  completely  with- 
out any  check  or  without  any  balance. 

The  general  welfare  clause  of  our  Con- 
stitution is  not  con>pllcated  or  hard  to  un- 
derstand. It  is  found  In  section  8  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  and  this  Is  its  lan- 
guage: 

"Sac.  8.  The  Congress  shaU  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States." 

This  present  Supreme  Court  has  stretched 
that  language  to  hold  constitutional  acts 
of  Congress  which  could  never  under  any 
circumstances  have  been  held  constitutional 
prior  to  the  time  the  Chief  Executive  of 
this  country  aiuiounced  his  intention  to  pack 
the  Court  with  members  who  would  hold 
his  so-called  New  Deal  congressional  meas- 
ures constitutional.  This  present  Court  has 
held  them  constitutional  on  the  farfetched 
theory  that  this  general-welfare  clause  of 
the  Constitution  Is  broad  enough  to  cover 
these  acts  of  Congress  because  they  are  in 
the  general  welfare  ot  the  United  States. 

Before  this  Court  began  Its  program  of 
destroying  St«tes'  rights  and  expanding  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  its 
own  restraint  and  through  its  own  decisions, 
its  members  held  the  Court  within  its  pre- 
scribed sphere  and  within  proper  bounds 
xmder  the  Constitution.  In  one  of  its  own 
decisions  construing  the  general-welfare 
clause  it  said.  In  1906,  and  I  quote: 

"This  amendment  (10th),  •  •  •  disclosed 
the  widespread  fear  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment might,  under  the  pressure  of  a  sup- 
posed general  welfare,  attempt  to  exercise 
powers  which  had  not  been  granted.  With 
equal  determination  the  framers  intended 
that  no  such  assumption  should  ever  find 
Justification  In  the  organic  act.  and  that 
if  in  the  future  further  powers  seemed  nec- 
essary they  should  be  granted  by  the  people 
In  the  manner  they  had  provided  for  amend- 
ing that  act  {Kanaa*  v.  Colorado  (206  U.  S. 
46,80))." 

In  Carter  v.  Carter  (208  U.  S.  238) .  decided 
In  1935,  the  Court  as  then  constituted  took 
the  following  position  regarding  Interstate 
commerce : 

"One  who  produces  or  manufactiires  a 
commodity  subsequently  sold  and  shipped 
by  him  in  Interstate  commerce,  whether  such 
sal?  and  shipment  were  CH-iglnally  Intended 
or  not,  has  engaged  In  two  distinct  and  sepa- 


rate aocivltles.  80  far  as  be  produces  or 
manufactures  a  conunodlty.  his  business  Is 
ptirely  local.  80  far  as  he  sells  and  shipe, 
or  contracts  to  sell  and  ship,  the  commod- 
ity to  cxistomers  In  another  State,  he  engages 
in  interstate  commerce.  In  respect  of  the 
former,  he  is  subject  only  to  regulation  by 
the  State,  in  respect  of  the  latter,  to  regu- 
lation only  by  the  Federal  Government. 
•  •  •  Production  is  not  commerce,  but  a 
step  in  preparation  for  commerce." 

Hie  Court  has  now  completely  reversed 
this  attitude  and  in  its  crusade  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  long 
ago  departed  from  this  sound  doctrine  in 
their  course  of  Judicial  legislation.  They 
have  now  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  that  an 
elevator  operator  running  his  elevator  up 
and  down  in  the  same  spot  day  after  day  in 
tlie  same  building,  although  miles  from  any 
State  line,  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
because  a  company  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  has  an  office  in  the  buUding. 
They  have  undertaken  to  Justify  the  over- 
turning of  sound  and  accepted  principles  of 
law  on  the  claim  that  the  general-welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution  Justifies  and  au- 
thorizes such  decisions.  Such  a  claim  Is 
completely  without  foundation. 

This  present  Court  has  trified  with  the 
Constitution  so  long  and  so  much  that 
now  no  one  knows  with  certainty  what  can 
be  relied  upon  as  law. 

The  law  has  been  tinkered  with  so  much 
and  stretched  and  distorted  to  validate  so-, 
called  progressive  and  liberal  doctrines  that 
one  cannot  be  certain  now  that  the  Court 
would  hold  that  water  is  wet  or  fire  is  hot; 
that  white  is  white  or  black  is  black. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  the  Court,  In  es- 
tablishing one  of  its  new  doctrines,  that  more 
than  one  decision,  or  even  that  a  long  line  of 
decisions,  stating  and  restating  the  law, 
stands  in  the  way  and  must  be  struck  down. 
When  confronted  with  such  a  situation,  it 
does  not  hesitate  to  overrule  at  1  stroke  1  de- 
cision, 2  decisions,  3,  or  5. 

In  the  August  1960  issue  of  the  publication 
Pulling  Together  of  the  National  Small-Busi- 
ness Men's  Association,  an  article  quotes  the 
following  statement  by  Judge  J.  Raymond 
Tiffany: 

"The  three  branches  of  our  Government 
are  now  separate  in  name  only.  Oiu:  courts 
no  longer  adhere  to  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements in  their  adjudications.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  pressurizes  both  Congress  and 
the  courts  to  the  extent  that  we  actually  live 
vmder  a  quasl-dlctatorshlp.  These  things  are 
known  full  well  to  a  few,  but  our  people  as 
a  whole  are  inclined  to  overlook  them." 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Forum  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  by 
President  Robert  L.  Minckler,  of  the  General 
Petroleum  Corp.,  recently  he  said : 

"The  uncertainty  of  the  law  was  de- 
scribed by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson 
when  he  was  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  follows:  'It  is 
impossible  for  a  lawyer  to  determine  what 
business  conduct  will  be  pronounced  lawful 
by  the  courts.  This  situation  Is  embarrass- 
ing to  businessmen  wishing  to  obey  the  law 
and  to  Government  officials  attempting  to 
enforce  It.' 

"It  used  to  be  that.  If  all  else  failed,  the 
binding  solution  of  the  case  would  inevitably 
be  found  in  the  Supreme  Coiirt  decision.  We 
have  lost  that  assurance.  In  the  last  12  years 
the  Supreme  Court  has  overruled  its  own  de- 
cisions in  30  cases.  In  the  last  3  years  there 
have  been  86  5-to-4  decisions,  so  if  1  Judge 
leaves  the  bench,  maybe  bis  replacement  wiU 
make  it  possible  for  the  Court  to  reverse  it- 
self in  those  86  cases.  In  the  1048-49  session 
of  the  Court,  there  were  dissenting  opinions 
in  74  percent  of  the  cases." 

In  discussing  the  progress  made  by  the 
so-called  liberals  in  changing  our  Constitu- 
tion and  form  of  government,  John  T.  Plynn 
said  recently  In  a  speech  to  the  Fenasyl- 
▼ania  iCanufactxirers  Association: 


"Thtj  have  already  won  three  major  bat- 
tles on  that  field,  one  with  a  constitutional 
amendment — the  16th  or  income-tax  amend- 
ment; one  with  a  decision  of  Roosevelt's 
packed  Court  that  all  of  a  sudden,  after  140 
years,  the  phrase  in  the  Constitution  which 
authorises  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
cotain  things  'to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare' means  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  anything  on  the  pretense  of  promot- 
ing the  general  welfare;  and  the  third  ia 
another  decision  of  that  same  packed  Court 
that  if  in  an  ofllce  building  in  PhUadelphla 
there  is  one  concern  which  does  business 
across  .  tate  lines — a  small  insurance  com- 
pany, for  Instance — then  the  office  building 
is  in  interstate  commerce  and  the  elevator 
operator,  although  he  only  goes  up  and  down 
and  not  crosswise  over  State  boundaries,  is 
also  in  interstate  commerce.  If  they  can  get 
away  with  these  two  monstrous  distortions 
of  the  Constitution,  they  can  finish  the  Job 
the  same  way  if  you  don't  stop  then." 

80  notorious  has  the  present  Court  become 
for  striking  down  recognized  existing  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  setting  up  new  and  con- 
flicting principles  In  Its  stead,  and  so  great 
has  become  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
Constitution  means  or  what  the  law  really  is, 
that  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
have  complained  about  this  sort  of  Judicial 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Court  and  have 
severely  criticized  it. 

In  commenting  on  the  value  of  such  de- 
cisions as  legal  precedents,  Justice  Roberts, 
in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Allwright  et  al.  (321 
U.  S.  649),  said  on  page  669: 

"The  reason  for  my  concern  Is  that  the 
Instant  leclslon  overruling  one  announced 
about  0  years  ago  tends  to  bring  adjudica- 
tions of  this  tribunal  into  the  same  class  as 
a  restricted  railroad  ticket,  'good  for  this  day 
and  train  only'." 

These  are  the  kind  of  decisions  which  this 
packed  Court  has  been  rendering,  and  which 
the  American  people  are  called  upon  to  re- 
spect and  observe,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  tearing  down  our  American 
institutions  as  they  existed  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  years  and  generations.  They 
are  substituting  systems  and  phUosophies 
new,  radically  different,  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  established  order,  and  com- 
pletely r.t  variance  with  accepted  decisions 
rendered  by  Covirts  which  were  not  packed, 
whose  members  were  not  selected  to  sponsor 
any  particular  philosophy,  but  because  of 
their  recognized  ability,  learning,  and  dem- 
onstrated integrity. 

In  many  respects  the  decisions  of  this 
current  Court  have  had  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  meaning  of  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

I  protest  such  conduct.  When  the  time 
comes  to  change  existing  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  that  instr\iment  itself  provides 
a  definite  and  distinct  method  of  change 
by  amendment.  Such  change  by  amend- 
ment win  reflect  the  wiU  of  the  people. 

In  my  opinion  It  never  was,  and  is  not  now, 
a  proper  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
render  decisions  the  substantial  effect  of 
which  is  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  authority  to  construe 
the  Constitution,  not  to  amend  it. 

In  an  address  on  July  29,  1949.  Donald  R. 
Richberg  said  to  the  Virginia  SUte  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  their  annual  meeting: 

"As  an  active  practitioner  and  a  prospec- 
tive teacher  of  constitutional  law,  I  must 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  what  the 
law  is  and  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  The 
Supreme  Court  Is  the  final  arbiter  of  what 
the  law  is.  But  the  people  are  the  final 
arbiter  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be  and 
eventually  shall  be.  If  they  believe  that  the 
National  Government  should  have  and  exer- 
cise greater  powers  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  they  wiU  find  the  way  to  enlarge 
its  authority.  If  they  believe  that  more 
local  self-government  U  eaeentlal  to  their 
Uberties  and  their  punutt  oC  happlneai  they 
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win  flatf  the  wv  to  eidft/ge  th*  aukhortty 
of  Um  State*  and  tta*  munletpaUtta*.** 

In  an  artlcte  In  th«  Januair  7,  1969.  isMM 
o*  MMmwMk.  enUtled  "Shadow  Owr  tlM 
ODort.''  toy  Bajrmond  Matey.  It  «a«  ctatad 
tbat  the  Booaeralt  aalccUona  of  Supreme 
Ooort  appolntcee  from  Hugo  Black  to  WUey 
Rutledge.  eight  In  number,  were  all  selected 
largely  because  they  were  sympathetic  with 
the  Boosevelt  New  Deal.  That  article  pointed 
out  that  personal  government  became  the 
mie  under  President  Booserelt.  and  that 
President  TTnman  retained  personal  control 
and  added  machine  methods.  The  author 
lasri  ti  il  that  then  a  new  code  of  ethics  pre> 
▼ailed  which  wu  lower  than  that  which  is 
expected  to  govern  private  life  or  real  party 
life,  and  that  the  result  lies  before  us  In  the 
current  disclosures  of  sordid  (^Bdal  conduct. 

I  quote  the  following  from  tbat  artlde: 

"Another  and  very  simple  illustration  at 
what  happens  when  personalized  nxachlne 
rule  supplants  party  government  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"A  fair  review  of  history  wUl  support  the 
proposition  that  in  general  Presidents  In  se- 
lecting members  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
ITCS  to  1937  Imposed  one  or  both  of  ^ese 
cijallfiflng  tests:  Distinguished  service  on 
the  bench  or  at  the  bar;  notable  and  honor- 
able party  service.  In  practically  every  case 
where  a  party  leader  has  been  selected,  he 
has  also  had  important  experience  in  the 
practice  ot  law.  It  is  true  that  at  times  when 
party  passions  ran  high,  adherence  to  the 
policies  preferred  by  the  President  was  taken 
Into  consideration,  but  in  the  famous  case  at 
Roger  B.  Taney  there  had  been  a  demon- 
stration of  a  high  order  of  legal  ability." 

The  author  concludes  Shadow  Over  the 
Oourt  with  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  SupreoM  Court  is  and  has  always 
been  a  human  institution.  Party  conflict 
and  personal  ambitions  have  frequently 
knocked  at  Its  door.  But  the  Immense  re- 
spect, not  to  say  reverence,  which  it  has  won 
Is  a  matter  of  vital  national  Interest.  If.  be- 
cause ot  the  tests  followed  by  Presidents  In 
making  appointments  or  the  condiict  of  the 
Justices  themselves,  that  respect  is  impaired, 
something  fine  and  noUe  will  pass  from 
oar  Nation's  life.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  that  prestige  has  been  lost  and 
more  will  be  lost  If  present  conditions  con- 
tinue." 

We  have  jmt  been  treated  to  a  spectacle 
as  unbelievable  as  anything  the  Court  has 
done.  Last  month  in  the  5  cases  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  In  which  Negroes 
are  urging  the  Court  to  hold  that  the  States 
may  no  longer  operate  white  schools  for 
white  children  and  Negro  schools  for  Negro 
children,  the  Coxirt  has  posed  5  questions  to 
the  attorneys  for  the  parties,  and  wound  up 
this  amasing  procedure  by  inviting  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  take 
part  in  the  oral  argument  and  to  file  an  ad* 
dttional  brief.  If  be  so  desires.  So  finally,  the 
Judicial  and  executive  departments  have 
openly  Joined  forces  to  bypass  the  legisla- 
tive department,  usurp  its  functions.  aiKl  do 
that  which  Congress,  the  States,  and  the 
people  have  consistently  refused  to  do,  name- 
ly, amend  the  Constitution  to  declare  that 
separate  and  equal  facilities  are  no  longer 
constitutional.  They  threaten  to  overrule 
an  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
that  effect  for  nearly  60  years,  and  with  the 
same  stroke  of  the  pen,  perform  the  third 
unwarranted  act  of  writing  a  law  directing 
the  States  to  open  the  doors  of  the  schools 
in  their  respective  Jurisdictions  to  white  and 
Negro  children  alike.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  Court  has  already  made  up  its  mind  to 
commit  this  tinconstltntlonal  act,  and  that 
it  approached  the  problem  in  this  piecemeal 
program  in  the  hope  that  an  outrage  vrhlch 
would  be  vehemently  denounced  and  resisted 
with  righteous  indignation  If  perpetuated 
suddenly,  might  t>e  forced  vipon  a  protesting 
people  If  perpetrated  by  degrees. 


Her*  w*  hav*.  flnaily  completely  out  la 
the  opm.  th«  two  departmenU  of  Qovem- 
mant,  vattKMn  and  ludldal.  combining  to 
bypass  CoDgresa  to  perform  an  act  which 
xwlthsi  of  tham  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  peri  Drm  aeparafeely.  and  which  the  two  ot 
them  c  Dtnblncd  do  not  have  the  right  to  per- 
form J  itntly,  an  act  which  can  only  be  per- 
fosmed  by  the  legislative  depwrtment  of  the 
Ooven  ment:  niunely.  changing  the  estab- 
lished aw  of  the  land.  This  Is  as  brazen  and 
unooiu  ck>nabls  a  violation  of  the  Constltu- 
tkm  ai   this  country  has  ever  witnessed. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  does  not  possess  any 
power  1  o  change  our  laws  by  Court  decisions. 
Its  act:  ons  in  doing  so  In  the  past  have  been 
usurps  Uons  of  power  which  do  not  belong 
to  it. 

It  possesses  no  power  or  aiithorlty  to 
ankend  the  Constitution,  and  likewise  it 
possess  M  no  power  or  authority,  under  the 
subterl  uge  of  construing  tttt  Constitution, 
to  giv<  to  Its  provisions  meanings  which 
those  J  rovialons  In  fact  do  not  have.  The 
power  %o  amend  the  Constitution  does  not 


rest  in 


the  Supreme  Court.    This  great  power 


of  the 
pi,  ant! 
ot  this 
Instead 

CDIldUC  t 


rests  vtth  the  people  ctf  this  country.  The 
people  of  this  country  must  not  submit  to 
any  su;h  usui^tlon  of  powers  by  the  cur- 
rent Sjpreme  Court.  It  la  a  right  which 
belongi  to  the  people  to  amend  or  not  amend 
the  Constitution  as  thtey  themselves  sec  fit. 

Wasl  lington  and  the  people  of  America  did 
not  recognize  any  power  in  the  great  Oov- 
wnmeiit  of  England  In  1776  to  override 
American  rights,  and  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  20th  century  recognize 
and  acquiesce  in  any  such  power  In  the 
Supren  te  Court,  or  the  executive  department, 
to  oveirlde  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
citizen  I  as  this  Court  has  been  doing  and 
still  UJLdertakes  to  do,  then  we  will  deserve 
the  fa  e  wUch  Is  certain  to  come  to  us  of 
seeing  our  great  Government  crumble  and 
fall. 

The  K3ovemor  of  my  home  State  of  Geor- 
gia haj  firmly  declared  tbat  there  will  be  no 
mixed  schools  there.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  people  of  Georgia  may  rely  with  full 
confidence  upon  that  statement.  We  In 
Georgia  do  not  Intend  to  submit  tamely  or 
otherwise  to  the  efforts  of  the  Supreme 
Cburt  »  tear  down  our  State's  rights  or  to 
acqulece  in  an  unauthorized  usurpation 
ot  pow  srs  which  it  does  not  possess.  I  have 
been  ei  icouraged  to  believe  ttfst  the  same  de- 
termin  ttlon  exists  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
State  of  South  Carolina,  of  Mlsslssip- 
It  is  my  hope  that  If  the  members 
Court,  who  are  acting  as  reformers, 
of  Justices,  persist  In  the  course  of 
which  they  have  been  following, 
that  the  other  States  of  this  Union  will  Join 
with  Georgia  officials  in  the  preservation  of 
tUe  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people 
which  m  oun  tmder  the  Constitution. 


li>st  lutathe  Md  tke  V«Im  of 
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Extension  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

0>  MASBACHUMl'fB 

DT  T^  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Monday,  July  20, 1953 

1ST.  kfcCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der CO  isent  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude wo  fine  and  well-considered  edi- 
torials appeariner  in  the  July  17.  1953 
Issoe  o '  the  CathoUe  Standard,  Washing- 
ton il  rchdiocesan  newspaper  entitled 
•Xost  llnitlatlTe"   and  rrhe  Value  of 


Commonsense."  both  on  different  but  re- 
lated subjects: 

Lost  IwiruTrnt 

The  aim  of  svery  commanding  general  in 
a  war  is  to  seiae  the  inltUUve.  The  Presi- 
dent quickened  the  hopes  of  all  during  the 
early  days  of  his  administration  by  regaining 
or  seising  the  initiative  from  the  Beds.  His 
deeds  lent  empbaals  to  the  brave  worda  ot 
Secretary  Dulles,  "It  la  tlnve  to  think  in 
terms  of  taking  the  oflenalvs  In  the  world 
struggle  for  freedom." 

Despite  the  ccmvulsions  and  spasm  sxiflered 
by  the  Beds  In  Russia,  the  initiative  somehow 
has  been  lost.  Not  even  the  victories  of  the 
revolting  slaves  behind  the  iron  curtain  have 
been  able  to  thrust  us  into  regaining  the 
initiative.  In  fact,  these  victories  have  made 
the  President  and  Mr.  Dulles  appear  like  the 
succesaful  but  embarrassed  revolutionaries 
who  are  siiddenly  confronted  with  victory 
and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  It. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Reds.  llkk.  a  flounder- 
ing fighter,  have  found  that  at  least  two 
allies  of  the  United  States  are  even  more 
weary  of  fitting.  Prance  and  Bngland.  In- 
stead of  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  ot  the  Beds  the  United  States  has 
now  a  difflcult  time  trying  to  keep  its  alliea 
fighting  at  all.  NaturaUy.  this  lethargy  has 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Continent  which 
looked  for  support  to  Prance  and  Bngland. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  United  States, 
according  to  reports,  is  now  ready  to  se^ 
a  conference  with  Russia. 

The  lack  of  support  ot  our  allies  should 
not  blind  the  President  to  the  wishes  and 
convlcUoos  of  Americana.  The  foreign  pd- 
ley  of  the  United  Statea  must  primarily  ba 
acceptable  to  Americana,  not  to  the  English 
or  to  the  French.  And  the  President  was 
elected  on  his  pledge  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
anti-Bed  foreign  policy.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans still  believe  that  this  Is  the  essential 
need  of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
even  more  important  than  an  ecoiK>my  In 
dollars.  For  If  the  Beds  ultimately  win,  what 
will  the  doUais  mean? 

Tta  VALtnc  or  CoMMOHaxwas 

The  astounding  success  of  the  unarmed 
but  resisting  peoples  behind  tha  Iron  Cur- 
tain is,  anM>ng  other  things,  another  vindica- 
tion ot  commonsense.  It  is.  of  course,  equal- 
ly a  vindication  of  courage. 

Practically  any  week  one  may  bear  on  th« 
TV  or  see  in  the  press  elegantly  phrased  prals* 
of  cowardice.  Failure  to  resist  communism 
Is  called  "the  emergence  ot  a  realistic  p<dlcy.** 
or  aa  one  commentator  last  year  magnifi- 
cently described  the  action  of -the  Govern- 
ment,  "We  are  rapidly  assuming  a  poeturs 
from  which  we  can  change  our  attitude." 
Currently  a  diatribe  against  President  Bhee 
for  his  heroic  defense  ot  his  country  and 
principles  is  the  most  common  expression  ot 
cowardice  toward   the  Reds. 

While  all  this  chattering,  or  worse,  was  in 
progress,  the  long-suffering  and  enalaved  peo- 
ples forced  a  few  concessions  from  the  Reds 
by  a  unified  dlq>Iay  of  raw  courage.  Their 
courage  and  conunonsense  accomplished  far 
mere  than  years  of  diplomacy  by  the  West. 
No  matter  how  much  their  Red  slavemasters 
spoke  of  a  "new  order"  and  "new  democracy,"* 
their  commom-ense  distinguished  between 
the  words  and  the  reality. 

Military  tactics  and  caution  have  their 
place,  but  there  Is  also  a  great  deal  of  sense 
and  force  in  the  attitude  of  the  revolting 
Hungarians  and  East  Germans,  who  said. 
"They  cant  kill  or  imprison  18  million  peo- 
ple." They  cannot,  and  still  have  a  Hungary 
or  an  East  Germany  with  Its  agricultural  and 
Industrial  strength.  Commonsense  and  cour- 
age have  won  great  rewards  for  the  brave  peo- 
ples In  the  satellite  countries.  The  diplo- 
mats should  not  forget  it  at  Uieir  Xorthcom- 
ing  meeting  of  th»  Big  Foul. 
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UbHc^  States  Coacressmaa  Escorts  USIS 
Assistant  in  Tow  of  Natioa's  Capitol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  icissouai 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20, 1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  item  from  the  Week- 
ly American  Newsletter,  United  States 
Information  Service  OfiBces,  volume  2. 
No.  8.  March  2,  1953.  enUtled  "United 
States  Congressman  Escorts  USIS  As- 
sistant in  Tour  of  Nation's  Capitol."  This 
newsletter  is  for  distribution  through- 
out Australia: 

United  states  Congressman  A.  S.  J.  Cakna- 
HAM.  of  Missouri,  whom  Australians  wiU  re- 
member as  chairman  of  a  delegation  of  Amer- 
ican Congressmen  who  visited  Australia  in 
1951  at  the  invitation  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  acted  as  personal  escort  last 
week  for  Miss  Alice  Lacey.  Australian  USIS 
assistant  at  Brisbane.  Sydney  learned  this 
week.  Miss  Lacey  is  visiting  America  under 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  State  as  a 
selectee  in  the  Department's  local  USIS  em- 
ployee-orientation program.  She  is  the  first 
Australian  to  be  chosen  for  this  honor. 

In  her  letter.  Miss  Lacey  writes: 

"A  rare  experience  was  granted  me  when 
I  met  Congressman  A.  S.  J.  Casnahan,  of  Mis- 
souri, who.  it  will  be  remembered,  was  chair- 
man of  the  delegation  of  United  States 
Congressmen  who  visited  Australia  during 
the  JubUee  Celebrations  In  1951  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Australian  Government. 
Congressman  Cabnahan  took  me  on  a  per- 
sonally conducted  tour  of  the  beautiful  and 
historic  Capitol.  Not  only  did  we  visit  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  but 
also  such  places  as  the  original  Senate  Cham- 
ber (now  kept  closed  and  preserved  for 
historical  purposes)  where  President  Lin- 
coln signed  the  proclamation  emancipating 
the  slaves;  the  President's  room;  the  behind- 
the-scenes  rooms— conunittee  rooms,  news 
rooms,  and  so  forth — and  other  usually  Inac- 
cessible places,  in  addition,  to  those  usually 
included  on  the  public  tours,  such  as  Statu- 
ary Hall,  etc.  AH  this  was  climaxed  by  a 
short  snack  in  the  Members'  dining  room. 
Congressman  Casmahan's  chief  regret  here 
was  that  we  were  too  early  for  lunch  or  I 
might  have  sampled  their  famous  bean 
soup.  However,  I  did  go  for  a  ride  on  the 
little  carriage,  which  I  understand  is  the 
ambition  of  many  Americans  on  their  first 
visit  to  Washington.  This  carriage  conveys 
the  Senators  to  and  from  their  ofllces  to  the 
Capitol  Itself,  via  the  underground  tunnel. 

"Congressman  Caxnahan  states  that  he 
regards  his  visit  to  Australia  as  'one  of  the 
most  delightful  experiences  it  has  been  my 
privUege  to  enjoy  during  my  service  in  Con- 
gress.' In  retxxm,  he  has  given  one  Austral- 
ian a  really  memorable  experience  and  very 
happy  recollections  of  a  fine  American 
gentleman." 

The  Brisbane  girl  has  had  a  busy  time,  as 
her  most  recent  letter  makes  clear.  She 
summarizes  some  of  her  activities  as  follows, 
in  the  same  letter: 

"Looking  back  on  my  S  weeks  in  Washing- 
ton, many  things  stand  out.  Undoubtedly, 
the  most  outstanding  event  was  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Eisenhower,  about 
which  I  have  written  in  an  earlier  report.' 

"However,  there  were  many  other  memo- 
rable occasions,  one  of  these  being  our  visit 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Here  we  spent 
an  entire  day  touring  the  Ubrary  and  ita 


annex  across  the  street  (readUy  accessible  by 
means  of  an  underground  tunnel).  Not 
only  were  we  shown  the  decor  and  setup  of 
the  Library  itself,  but  the  entire  operations 
from  the  acquisition  of  books,  through  the 
various  stages  of  cataloging,  shelf  listing, 
etc.,  to  the  method  of  obtaining  a  book 
for  a  caUer  from  one  ot  the  hundreds  of 
decks  where  they  are  housed.  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  even  hint,  in  such  a  small 
report,  at  the  tremendoxis  organization  that 
goes  into  the  making  of  this  largest  library 
in  the  world  the  smoothly  working  operation 
that  it  U:  It  is  rather  like  a  snaU  town, 
employing  some  33.000  people  and  having 
its  own  printery,  bindery,  etc.  A  really 
remarkable  place,  and  one  about  which  I 
can  talk  at  length  when  I  return  home. 

"A  little  further  away — over  in  Virginia 
in  fact — I  spent  a  wonderful  mcx-ning  at 
Mount  Vernon,  George  Washington's  old 
home.  This  lovely  old  house,  overlooking  the 
Potomac  River,  is,  I  understand,  typical  of 
the  old  plantations.  It  is  fully  furnished, 
true  to  the  period  In  which  Washington 
lived,  and  about  80  percent  of  the  furnish- 
ings, etc.,  were  those  actually  used  by  the 
Washington  family  themselves.  Despite  the 
intervening  years,  the  hoiise  stUl  retains  a 
lived  in  quality  which  is  quite  api>ealing. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  me  was  the  old 
grandfather  clock  on  the  stairs,  which  still 
keeps  good  time — its  last  repair  Job  having 
been  done  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

"Alongside  the  house,  a  small  museum  is 
maintained  and  here  one  can  Inspect  articles 
of  clothing,  etc.,  belonging  to  Washington 
and  his  famUy.  Most  noticeable  was  the 
definite  liking  for  the  Willow  pattern,  which 
was  featured  on  most  of  their  china.  What 
was  a  complete  surprise  to  me  was  the  pair 
of  sun  glasses  (called  spectacles  then  of 
course)  owned  by  Washington — I  would  have 
thought  these  a  more  recent  innovation. 

"Next  on  my  list  I  would  place  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  This  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  building,  but  it  is  sheer  joy  to 
wander  through  its  spacious  galleries  and 
gaze  on  the  original  works  of  my  favorites, 
Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Titian,  Gainsborough. 
Romney,  etc.  Also,  I  found  I  liked  Renoir, 
my  previous  experience  of  this  artist  having 
been  limited  to  reproductions,  and  there  is 
Just  no  comparison  between  a  print  and 
the  delicacy  of  this  man's  actual  work.  One 
could  8i}end  many  days  in  this  lovely  place 
instead  of  only  a  few  hours. 

"One  cannot  forget,  of  course,  the  inspira- 
tion and  beauty  of  the  memorials  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  erected  in  honor  of  their 
great  men.  My  first  sight  of  the  famed  Lin- 
coln Memorial  was  on  the  night  I  arrived. 
It  had  just  snowed,  and  to  see  the  immense 
19-foot  statue  of  Lincoln  lit  up  and  the 
shrubbery  alongside  the  steps  leading  up  to 
it  all  covered  with  snow  is  a  sight  not  soon 
forgotten. 

"The  White  House,  the  Supreme  Co\irt,  the 
Archives,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the 
lovely  little  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Aquarium,  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Cemetery,  and  Robert 
E.  Lee's  old  home — all  of  these  places  leave 
their  own  impression.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, for  Instance,  where  one  can  see  the 
original  plane  fiown  by  the  Wright  brothers 
In  1903 — here  one  coxild  spend  weeks  and 
still  not  see  everything. 

"So  much  to  see  and  so  little  time,  but 
still  time  to  realize  what  the  United  States 
Is  doing  and  has  done  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  preserve  the  culture  of  its  peo- 
ple and  keep  its  history  intact.  Time,  too, 
to  marvel  at  the  tremendous  hospitality  of 
the  people  that  we  met  and  to  note  that  the 
career  girls  we  met  in  tills  city  were  also 
extremely  good  cooks. 

"We  wlU  be  returning  to  Washington  on 
April  1,  In  time  for  the  cherry  blossoms. 
Spring  in  Washington,  we  are  told,  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight — but,  then,  that's  another  story." 


Groud  Brealdnf  for  St  Joka  tbc  Divine 
Qiardiy  Honstoa,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  AIJ^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  an  inspiring  talk  made  by  Mr. 
H.  Roy  Cullen  on  the  breaking  of  ground 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  Episcopal  Church 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  on  July  27.  1952. 

Mr.  Cullen  is  one  of  our  Nation's  out- 
standing patriots  and  philanthropists. 
A  few  years  ago  he  and  his  wife  gave 
away  one-half  of  their  fortune,  estimat- 
ed at  about  $200  million,  for  charitable 
and  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  Cullen  has  spared  not  of  his  time, 
effort,  and  money  to  combat  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travelers  who  have 
been  working  to  destroy  our  divine  her- 
itage of  constitutional  and  free  govern- 
ment. 

His  talk  at  the  ground-breaking  cere- 
mony follows: 

Reverend  Summers,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors, it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  this 
important  occasion. 

An  old  eaying  goes  that  big  trees  from 
little  acorns  grow.  This  truth  is  made  evi- 
dent here  today.  From  the  original  little 
chiu^h  nestled  among  the  trees,  you  have 
now  come  to  the  ground  breaking  for  a 
magnificent  new  building  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  yoiu*  present  growing  mem- 
bership. 

I  wonder  what  effect  it  would  have  on 
Joe  Stalin,  the  atheist,  if  he  co\ild  be  hers 
today  and  see  aU  of  these  happy  facea^ 
happy  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  of 
their  new  edifice  where  they  can  worship 
God  and  learn  His  will  of  doing  good  taall 
mankind;  and  What  effect  it  would  have  on 
him  if  these  good  people  coxild  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  lead  him  to  the  Catholic. 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  other 
hospitals  where  God's  creatures  are  being 
cared  for.  If  this  could  be,  I  feel  that  Joe 
Stalin,  whose  heart  seems  to  be  made  of 
granite,  would  become  skeptical  about  ths 
worth  of  communism. 

Today  the  world  Is  in  an  era  where  about 
half  of  its  population  is  living  under  godless 
governments,  while  the  other  half  of  the 
world  is  trying  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  worship  God,  ovir  Creator.  In  the 
battle  of  these  two  Ideologies,  if  communism 
should  win,  then  something  must  be  wrong 
with  the  way  we  practice  our  religion. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  religions  with 
so  many  different  kinds  of  doctrines  that  It 
Is  very  misleading  even  to  religious  groups. 
Because  of  this.  Christianity  cannot  pre- 
sent a  solid  front  to  atheism.  To  plant  re- 
ligion on  a  more  sound  foundation.  I  have 
always  hoped  that  God-fearing  people  would 
turn  to  one  God  and  one  church.  Religious 
peoples  of  the  world  could  face  their  com- 
mon enemies  of  atheism  and  communism 
with  aU  of  their  strength  If  they  were  united. 
In  my  opinion,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
uniting.  It  seems  the  natural  thing  for  them 
to  imlte  and  be  as  one  \mlt  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  a  common  ancestry  which 
makes  us  all  kin.  So.  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  combine  our  efforts  under  one  com- 
mon cause. 

At  the  present,  vre  are  holding  commu- 
nism and  atheism  back  with  guns  but,  in  the 
end.  religion  wlU  not  win  the  fight  wltli 
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gunm  but  with  •omethii^  more  fiindamen- 
tal — the  belief  In  God,  oux  Creator,  and  the 
teachings  ot  Jeeoa  Cbrtot.  I  tbtok  that 
anyone  will  admit  that  I  am  practicing  what 
I  am  preaefalog.  because  In  all  ruj  chari- 
table works  I  have  not  shown  any  preference 
for  race,  creed,  or  color. 

In  the  space  of  billions  of  light  years,  mil- 
lions of  planets,  the  moon,  sun,  stars,  and 
possible  other  worlds  were  created  by  our 
Maker,  and  this  alone  should  numlfest  to  all 
the  great  power  of  Ood  and  Imbue  In  vis 
the  spiritual  reverence  which  this  Infinite 
Being  commands.  And  the  magnitude  of 
His  love  and  mercy  should  instill  in  us  the 
greatest  of  all  human  virtues — charity. 


LiBcda  FwBW,  Wife  Pot  10  Throagh 
C«Uefe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  NORTH  CAXOtJNA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20, 1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  home  county  of  Lincoln, 
in  North  Carolina's  10th  Congressional 
District,  was  founded  and  developed  by 
pioneers,  who  believed  in  thrift,  initia- 
tive, independence,  and  self  reliance. 
These  qualities  were  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  public  no- 
tice the  remarkable  accomiilishment  of 
one  of  the  respected  citizens  of  my  home 
county  who  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciples he  learned  at  his  father's  knee. 
It  is  the  thrilling  story  of  how  a  man 
and  womsLU,  working  together  as  a  team, 
with  no  resources  except  a  130-acre 
farm,  and  despite  weather,  depressions, 
croiQ  failures,  droughts,  and  all  of  the 
other  vicissitudes  of  life,  were  able  to 
raise  a  family  of  10  children,  provide 
them  with  a  comfortable  home,  and  put 
them  all  through  college. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  American 
system  at  work.  It  proves  again  that  a 
better  and  fuller  life  is  possible  in  this 
country  for  all  people  who  are  willing  to 
follow  the  course  set  by  our  Foimding 
Fathers.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix,  I  am  proud  to 
include  a  report  of  this  achievement 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Hickory 
Daily  Record.  Hickory,  N.  C: 

Lincoln  Farmxr.  Wm  Pxrr  10  Through 

COLLXCX 

LoscoLirTOiv. — Thia  Is  a  story  that  could 
only  happen  In  America — a  story  of  how  a 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  130  acres  of  land  put 
10  children  through  college. 

"It  took  a  lot  of  cotton  hoeing,  but  we 
made  It."  C.  M.  Haefner,  of  Llncolnton,  route 
1,  said. 

Mr.  Haefner,  who  Is  78  years  old,  said  that 
be  and  his  wife  started  planning  for  their 
children's  educations  when  the  first  one 
came  into  the  world. 

Everything  didn't  go  according  to  plans, 
however.  The  financial  depression  of  1933 
hit  the  country  Just  after  the  first  2  had 
entered  college.  The  money  the  couple  had 
saved  for  educating  their  4  sons  and  6 
daughters  had  been  placed  .in  a  local  bank 
for  safekeeping. 

lir.  and  Mrs.  Haefner  not  only  lost  their 
savings  when  the  crash  came,  but  also  had 
to  pay  out  an  additional  $1,000  for  stocks 
they  were  liable  for.    In  spite  of  this  hard- 


sell ,ool 


IJMy  managed  to  keep  their  children 

and  a  few  years  later,  saw  their 

child.  Herman,  graduate  f/om  Ai^jMila- 

State  Teachers  College. 

other  chUdren  in  the  family,  with  the 

of  Mrs.  Joyce  Austin  of  Hickory. 

their  degrees  in  order.    Mrs.  Austin 

^ough  time  cut  to  serve  as  a  first  Ueu- 

In  World  War  H  and  was  graduated 

'  7NC  after  receiving  her  discharge  from 

Afmy. 

of  the  girls  of  the  family  have  at  one 

ijaught  school.     Mrs.  Dean  Slpe  of  Hlck- 

now  a  teacher,  while  Mrs.  Lena  Bowers, 

Ga..  Mrs.  Knox  Davis  of  Wash- 

,  D.  C  Mrs.  Charlie  Fite,  of  Belmont. 

.  Winnie  Hammer,  o<  California  are 

teachers. 

•  •  •  • 

he  10  children  In  the  Haefner  family, 
graduated  from  Appalachian,  2  from 
Rhyne,  1  from  UNC,  and  1  from  a 
_  school, 
of  the  boys  did  a  stretch  with  Uncle 
Lfter  getting  their  education. 
10  children  finished  high  school  in 
The  oldest  ones  entered  school 
the  county  put  in  school  buses.    To 
their   children   the   4>4-mUe   walk   to 
Mr.    Haefner     and    two    neighbors 
in  and  bought  a  T-model  Ford, 
old  Pord  was  jpaRsed  down  each  year 
Lincoln  County  uought  school  buses. 
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should  think  a  long  time  before  breaking  up 
what  has  been  an  outstanding  example  of 
successful  cooperative  business  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  Indians. 

It  will  be  possible  to  free  the  individual 
Indian  without  foolishly  throwing  many  of 
the  Osages  into  bankruptcy. 


Why  die  Osaffet  Rebel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

FHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  20. 1953 


Ml).  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd,  I  include  the 
f ollo'  iring  editorial  from  the  Txilsa  Trib- 
une <Jf  Friday,  July  17. 1953: 

Wht  thx  Osages  Rsbei. 
Th4  Osage  Indian  revolt  against  liquida- 
tion ( <t  the  Federal  trusteeship  over  all  In- 
dians requires  some  explanation.  Why  the 
Osag<s  of  all  groups  should  be  opposed  to 
Intem-atlon  is  not  generally  under- 
slnce  this  tribe  Is  composed  of  red 
jf  the  most  advanced  type,  who  have 
Intermarried  with  whites  and  lost 
of  their  Indian  Identity. 
Osage  objection  to  the  program  enun- 
by  Glenn  L.  Emmons,  of  New  Mexico, 
to  be  the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian 
is  that  liquidation  may  involve 
up  the  Osage  oil  trust.  This  is  a 
business  corporation  holding  all  the 
petroleum  riches  of  Osage  County  in 
for  enrolled  Osages  and  their  de- 
It  is  managed  Jointly  by  tribal 
and  agents  of  the  Government.  The 
(rf  Administering  the  business  is  paid 
tribal  rentals,  bonuses,  and  royalties 
sroductlon,  so  there  Is  no  financial  loss 
Government, 
is  no  good  reason  for  breaking  up 
t^xtat  that  we  can  see.  It  makes  for  eeo- 
operatlon  of  the  oil  fields  as  well  aa 
dlstrlbirtlon  of  the  oil  receipts  to 
who  did  not  acqtilre  their  lands 
Initially,  but  as  a  tribe.  If  it 
be  dissolved  and  the  separate  subsoil 
allotted  to  the  headrlght  owners  as 
surface  rights  have  been  for  convenience 
living,  the  pieces  of  ownership  In  some 
would  be  too  small  to  be  managed 
These  would  soon  b«  dissipated, 
are  meeting  today  to  protest  such 
The  new  Commissioner  and  Congress 
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Orefon  Standi  Sapporter  of  Prc«4c»t 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORXOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared a  short  statement  in  the  Sunday 
Star  of  July  19  by  William  W.  Knight, 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  Journal,  which 
is  an  interesting  observation  on  the  pub- 
lic viewpoint  as  it  appears  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  important  paper  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  which  I  include  in 
these  remarks: 

PoRTLAiTD,  Orxg. — The  preponderant  opin- 
ion here  seems  to  be  that  a  substantial  ma- 
Jcnity  of  the  voters  remain  stanch  supporters 
of  the  President. 

Some  criticisms  are  heard,  resulting  from 
apparent  misunderstanding  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position  regarding  the  power  ques- 
tion, and  the  respective  parts  that  private 
enterprise  and  the  Government  should  play 
In  this  area  of  great  undeveloped  power. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  from  mi- 
nority groups  regarding  the  administration's 
position  on  the  offshore  submerged  lands 
Inside  State  boundaries.  Here  again,  there 
appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
{Mtrt  of  some  of  the  people  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  not  made  it 
clear  that  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  this 
matter  merely  reestablished  that  as  a  matter 
of  law  possession  and  contrtri  of  the  lands 
beneath  navigable  waters  Inside  their 
boundaries  have  existed  In  fact  in  the  States 
since  the  be^nnlng  of  our  Nation,  and  that 
common  equity  required  congressional  action 
to  alleviate  the  Injustice  of  a  political  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiut. 

The  majority  of  the  people  seem  to  feel 
that  President  Elsenhower  has  not  had  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  show  what  he  can 
accomplish  and  that  considering  the  over- 
whelming aspects  of  the  serious  problems 
left  for  him  to  solve,  6  months  is  far  too 
short  a  period  in  which  to  expect  solutions. 

People  seem  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
President's  efforts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
conclusloi^  to  the  Korean  problem. 


Tke  Stole  Department's  Anti-CanniBnist 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiacx>N8iir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20, 1953 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  very  good  friends  in  Wis- 
consin to  Mr.  Harold  £.  Stassen.    It  is  a 
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letter  which  aliould  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tJ  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dkas  Mr.  Brassnr:  Because  you  have  always 
heretofore  been  able  to  answer  my  questions 
satisfactorily,  I  am  writing  to  you  now  In 
great  perplexity  and  concern,  hoping  that 
you  can  again  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  questions  which  haunt  me  day  and  night. 
It  is  my  belief  that  my  feelings  are  shared  by 
xnllllona  of  troubled  Americans  today. 

My  questions:  (1)  What  is  the  reason  be- 
hind our  State  Department's  "fear  and  ap- 
pease" policy?  (2)  Why  Is  this  administra- 
tion, as  the  last  one,  so  eager  to  oblige  the 
Communists  at  the  expense  of  our  own  honor 
and  prestige?  (3)  What  has  become  of  our 
good  American  heritage  of  brave,  forceful, 
"we  want  to  win"  attitudes — our  positive 
thlnldng  policy? 

When  I  sat  at  luncheon  with  you  In  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  during  the  presidential  primary 
campaign,  you  told  me  you  felt  that  if  we 
were  able  to  put  into  office  a  new.  strong 
administration  we  could  clean  house  in  our 
State  Department — rid  ourselves  of  the  ap- 
peasers — and  go  forward  with  a  strong,  fear- 
less foreign  policy.  That  was  what  I  wanted, 
so  I  went  out  to  campaign  with  renewed 
energy  and  Best.  What  a  bitter  disillusion- 
ment now  to  hear  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
In  Congress:  "A  truce  in  Korea  win  be  a 
great  victory — for  the  Communists."  And 
at  the  same  time  to  find  that  U.  S.  News  re- 
ports that  Dean  Acheson  regards  the  Repub- 
lican foreign  policy  as  vindication  of  his  for- 
eign policy  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Elsenhower  has  gone  farther  than  he  himself 
was  prepared  to  go.  No  matter  how  you 
slice  it,  the  unpleasant  truth  Is  that  the 
proposed  truce  represents  the  first  defeat  In 
war  this  country  has  ever  suffered — and  we 
will  have  loet  because  we  didn't  want  to  win. 
Why? 

Ringing  in  my  ears  are  the  words  of  a  boy 
In  Korea,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
wrote:  "All  the  boys  at  the  front  are  bitter 
because  we  haven't  the  will  to  win  and  no 
one  at  home  cares  to  change  it.  They 
V  wouldn't  mind  dying  for  a  cause,  but  when 
It  might  be  over  any  day.  and  nothing  won. 
how  else  can  they  feel?"  And  that  mother 
wrote  to  her  son  in  answer:  "Do  not  feel 
that  we  at  home  do  not  care.  We  at  home 
are  as  aware  of  the  situation  as  you  are,  but 
we  are  Just  as  helpless  as  you  to  do  anything 
about  It." 

My  question  Is.  Are  we  really  s6  helpless 
or  can  we  do  something  about  it?  How  can 
we  let  the  administration  know  how  we  feel 
about  appeasement — how  can  we  let  them 
know  that  we  want  back  our  old  strong 
United  States  Government? 

I  have  a  horrible,  terrified  feeling  that  this 
country  of  ours  is  going  to  have  to  lose  its 
freedom  completely  befoire  It  releams  the 
power  of  positive  thinking  and  action. 

Yours  in  very  great  concern. 


Still  Time  f«r  a  Cbange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PKHNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2. 1953 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Brookvllle  (Pa.)  American  of 
Thursday,  July  16, 1953: 
XCIX— App. 282 


0nxi.  TDCB  roa  a  Chanoc 

Following  a  slap  in  the  face  from  the  Oov- 
emment^s  most  hush-hush  bureau,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  Senator  Joseph 
McCaethy  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sub- 
pena  tlie  head  man.  Allen  Dulles,  brother  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Porter  Dulles. 

Senator  McCartht  told  the  Senate  that 
William  P.  Bundy.  top  aide  to  Mr.  Allen 
DtUles  and  a  son-in-law  of  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson,  had  been  scheduled 
to  testify  before  his  committee;  that  a  CIA 
official  had  told  him  Mr.  Bundy  would  be 
unable  to  testify,  having  suddenly  gone  on 
vacation  no  one  knew  where:  and  further, 
that  it  was  Mr.  Dulles'  policy  that  no  CIA 
employees  would  be  permitted  to  testify  be- 
fore congressional  committees.  This,  the 
Senator  contended,  was  the  most  blatant 
attempt  he  had  yet  encountered  at  flouting 
the  authority  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bundy,  according  to  Senator  McCahtht, 
is  up  for  a  new  Job  as  liaison  between  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  nice,  before  confirmation  in  this  sensitive 
post,  to  have  BSr.  Bundy  tell  his  committee 
why  he  gave  9400  to  the  Alger  Hiss  defense 
fund. 

The  Senator  says  he  already  knows  why. 
since  Mr.  Bundy  had  given  three  reasons  in 
vn-lting:  (1)  To  help  out  father-in-law  Ache- 
eon;  (2)  that  It  was  "imperative"  to  "exon- 
erate" Hiss;  (8)  that  the  trial  was  "impor- 
tant" to  the  Democratic  Party.  (The  quoted 
words  are  McCa«tht'8.) 

Whether  the  shy  Mr.  Bundy  will  be 
snatched  from  some  sylvan  dell  or  surf- 
embroidered  beach  and  escorted  to  a  stuffy 
hearing  room  in  tooiling  Washington,  or 
whether  his  boss,  or  both,  will  receive  the 
treatment,  seems  less  impcxtant  at  this  late 
date  than  the  question  of  why  we  still  have 
these  New  Deal -Fair  Deal  bleeding  hearts  in 
the  executive  woodwork. 

Eight  months  ago  more  than  33  million 
Americans  voted  for  a  change. 


StabOiuition  of  Cattle  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MnVITESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  IHB  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  two  articles 
published  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
of  July  16,  1953.  These  articles  deal 
with  cattle  prices. 

The  reason  I  ask  to  have  these  articles 
printed  in  the  Recosd  is  that  they  show 
that  as  soon  as  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion which  we  enacted  in  Ck)ngress  be- 
came known  to  the  cattle  industry,  cat- 
tle producers  in  the  drought-stricken 
area  ceased  to  offer  their  cattle  on  the 
markets  in  the  distressed  manner  that 
they  had  been  offered  earlier.  Aa  soon 
as  order  in  the  markets  had  been  rees- 
tablished cattle  prices  immediately  re- 
flected an  upward  trend.  This  is  shown 
in  the  articles.  For  that  reason  I  think 
It  would  be  highly  desiraWe  to  have  the 
articles  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cattle  Pricis  Roocrr  m  Spikited  Tumsa 

South  St.  Path.. — The  sensational  price 
rise  that  has  so  charactarlsed  the  sUughter 


cattle  trade  continued  unabated  on  the  mid- 
week session.  In  fact,  the  tempo  of  the 
trade  was  even  more  frenzied  than  during 
the  first  2  dajrs  of  the  week.  Buyers  were  in 
the  market  at  the  opening  hour  and  prices 
on  slaughter  steers  and  heifers  rang^  un- 
evenly SI  to  S2  higher.  Instances  up  more 
with  the  top  advancing  $3.50  over  Tuesday's 
peak.  Not  since  the  removal  of  OPA  restric- 
tions in  1946  has  an  upturn  been  more  pro- 
nounced. Oows  ranged  strong  to  50  cents 
hlgh«'  while  bulls  sold  at  prices  that  looked 
strong  to  $1  up  for  2  days.  Vealers  held 
steady.  Good  demand  prevailed  for  stockers 
and  feeders  again  and  prices  were  strong  to 
SI  higher  on  those  classes.  Slavighter  steers 
and  heifers  made  up  the  big  end  of  the  day's 
receipts  estimated  at  4,400  head.  The  week's 
supply  for  the  first  3  days  numbered  close 
to  3.000  head  more  than  those  of  the  same 
period  a  weelc  ago. 

Even  though  the  salable  supply  of  hogs 
dropped  far  below  the  previous  day's  volume 
no  material  price  changes  developed.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  urgency  to  demand  and  aU 
classes  sold  about  steady  when  compared  with 
the  previous  day.  Arrivals  here  niunbered 
approximately  6,400  head,  while  the  12  mar- 
ket total  feU  short  of  a  week  ago  by  a  small 
margin  at  41,000.  Shipper  demand  continued 
good  as  these  interests  provided  outlet  for 
numerous  loads  of  hog^  and  barrows  and 
gilts  of  lightweights  for  an  estimated  count 
of  2.000  head. 

Featuring  Wednesday's  sheep  and  lamb 
trade  was  the  arrival  of  the  first  Washington 
spring  lambs  of  the  season.  Aside  from  the 
above,  the  balance  of  the  run  consisted  prtn- 
cipaHy  of  mixed  lots  of  natives  that  num- 
bered less  than  600  head.  Native  spring 
lambs  showed  a  small  price  improvement, 
this  class  steady  to  25  cents  higher,  while 
others  held  mostly  steady. 

Cattle  Pricks  Jttmf  $5  Here 

Cattle  prices  at  South  St.  Paul  have 
Jumped  15  In  the  last  8  days,  the  most  pro- 
nounced increase  since  removal  of  OPA  re- 
strictions in  1948. 

Top  prime  steers  Wednesday  brought 
f38.50  per  hundred  pwunds,  the  highest  price 
paid  at  the  yards  since  February,  the  Fed- 
eral Market  News  reported. 

Observers  said  meat  prices  were  up  In  the 
East,  a  fact  which  usually  is  reflected  here. 
Some  commission  men  observed  prices  pre- 
viously had  been  too  low. 

Buyers  Wednesday  were  paying  $1  to  t9 
above  Tuesday's  top,  rising  flnaUy  to  $3.50. 


Tax  TrodUes  of  Certain  Racketeers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials in  which  I  think  all  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  others,  may  be 
interested.  The  first  Is  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  July  5.  1953,  and  the 
second  from  the  Miami  Herald  of  July 
10,  1953.  These  editorials  deal  with  the 
investigation  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WnxiAMsI  of  the  report  by 
Andrew  H.  Suscc.  Treasury  agent,  deal- 
ing with  tax  difficulties  of  certain  rack- 
eteers. 
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they  were  liable  for.    In  spite  of  this  bard-     a  step .    The  new  Conunlssloner  and  Congress     consm  to  Mr.  Harold  £.  Stassen.     It  IS  a 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Pltttburgh  Press  of  July  6.  19531 

PtTBLic     Mat     Nbvkk     Grr     Susci     Report 

CHAJtciNO  Tax  CoB«xn>noN  Hixx — Rev«ntj« 

BuxxAU  To  Hakolx  LNvzsnoATioN   Arm 

SSMATOB  Wn.T.TAMW  PSOOTTCZS  COPT 

(By  Chester  Potter) 

Washinoton,  July  4.— The  chances  are 
Tery  slim  that  the  charges  contained  In  the 
Busce  report  ever  will  be  disclosed  fully  to 
the  public. 

Now  that  the  original  of  the  report  has 
been  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Office  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  the  Investigation  of  its 
charges  will  be  handled  Internally  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  here. 

That  means  secrecy. 

An  open,  bipartisan  Investigation  would 
be  made  by  a  Senate  committee.  But  sena- 
torial investigations  seem  to  have  lost  favor 
with  the  Republican  administration  these 
days. 

The  Busce  report,  written  almost  10  years 
ago  by  former  Pittsburgh  Internal  Revenue 
Agent  Andrew  J.  Siisce,  is  alleged  by  Senator 
John  J.  Wn-UAHs,  Delaware,  Republican,  to 
contain  charges  that  Pittsburgh  racketeers 
paid  off  politicians  and  public  ofBcials.  and 
that  John  La  Rocca,  called  a  notorious  rack- 
eteer by  the  Senator,  was  in  tax  delinquency 
troubles  when  Mr.  Susce  was  assigned  to 
Investigate  him. 

Mr.  Susce  was  fired  after  writing  the  re- 
port. He  charged  that  Stanley  Granger. 
then  collector  of  internal  revenue,  tried  to 
get  him  to  destroy  or  rewrite  the  report,  and 
failing,  had  it  suppressed.  Mr.  Granger  has 
denied  those  charges  emphatically. 

Senator  Williams  sprang  a  sensation  by 
coming  up  with  a  photostatic  copy  of  the 
report  and  saying  the  origical  was  missing 
from  Bureau  files  and  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed as  **too  hot  to  handle." 

ORIGINAL  XEPORT  POUND 

Two  days  after  the  Senator's  Susce  speech, 
the  original  report  was  found  in  Philadel- 
phia, though  T.  Coleman  Andrews,  Internal 
Revenue  conunlssloner,  said  the  files  there. 
In  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington  previously 
had  been  "combed"  for  some  trace  of  it. 

What  Internal  Revenue  can  do  about  dis- 
closing the  charges  contained  It  it  is  not 
clear.  If  tliey  are  true,  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations long  since  has  expired,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  possibility  of  tiu-owing  the 
entire  case  into  a  Federal  grand  Jury  for 
eventual  criminal  action. 

Mi.  Andrews  has  assured  Senator  Williams 
that  he  will  make  a  very  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  report. 

The  first  would  be  for  Senator  Wnxuics 
to  place  it  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  would  make  It  privileged.  That  he 
will  not  do.  as  he  does  not  know  whether 
the  charges  against  those  named  in  the 
report  are  true. 

The  second  would  be  for  Senator  Williams 
to  turn  over  his  photostatic  copy  to  a  con- 
gressional investigating  committee,  which 
could  then  bring  in  those  mentioned  and 
have  them  testify  under  oath  in  public 
hearing. 

There  appears  to  be  very  small  likelihood 
that  will  happen.  It  seems  now  tiiat  the 
Republican-controlled  Congress  and  some  de- 
partment heads  in  the  administration  dont 
want  congressional  committees  digging  Into 
any  more  corruption. 

LZASESS'  CONTENTION 

Though  the  "mess  in  Washington"  was 
one  of  the  biggest  assets  the  OOP  had  last 
November,  the  leaders  apparently  want  to 
shy  away  from  it  now.  They  say  that  revenue 
and  the  Justice  Department  can  do  the  Job 
without  any  Interference  from  congressional 
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that  leaves  all  corruption  investlga- 
In  the  hands  of  one  party,  the  Republl- 
It  also  means  that  the  two  departments 
be.  In  actuality.  Investigating  them- 
And  quietly. 
Seiiator  Williams  tried  to  get  a  Senate 
Investigating  committee  appointed  earlier 
this  ^ear  so  that  it  could  follow  up  heavy 
load  >f  corruption  Investigating  he  has  been 
hand  ing  singlehanded  for  2  years. 
MEZTiNa  roadblocks 
Sedate  leaders  put  the  damper  on  that 
and  Senator  Williams  didn't  get  his  com- 
mitt«  B,  though  he  had  been  the  best  GOP 
lnves:igator  of  the  Washington  mess.  He 
is  still  going  ahead,  alone,  but  is  meeting 
roadl  locks. 

In   his  speech   on   the  Susce  report,   the 

,    himself,    in   referring    to   Internal 

,  said  "there  are  still  in  the  Depart- 

those  who  are  more  Interested  in  pro- 

g  the  past  administration   than  they 

developing  the  true  facts." 

Altfiough  Mr.  Granger  and  Senators  Wll- 

Edward  Martin,  and  James  H.  Duff 

called  for  a  complete  Investigation,  the 

Investigation    they   are   going   to   get. 

Is  by  the  Bureau  Itself. 

reluctance  of  the  Republicans  to  eon- 

the  corruption   investigations  is   also 

in  the  actions  of  two  House  commit- 

Keatlng  committee  assigned  to  In- 

the  Justice   Department,   and  the 

committee,  which  has  been  Investigat- 

I^ternal  Revenue. 

year,  the  Justice   investigation  was 
by    Representative    Frank    Chelp, 
Democrat.    He  sprang  many  sen- 
disclosures  which   were  embarrass- 
his  own  party.     Likewise,  Represent- 
Cecil  King,  California,  Democrat,  got 
hot   water   with   his   fellow    Democrats 
Insistence  on  "letting  the  chips  fall 
they  may." 

Republicans  now  head  and   control 
committees.     Representative  Kenneth 
.  of  New  York,  has  folded  the  Jus- 
Department    probe.      The    other    com- 
headed  by  Representative  Robert  W. 
New  Jersey  Republican,  hasn't  come 
th  much.     With  the  possible  exception 
>r  2  matters,  it  appears  to  be  ready  to 
in  the  sponge. 


hs 
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HAS  OLIPHANT  LOO 

This  despite  the  fact  that  the  Kean  com- 
mutes has  the  Ollphant  log,  the  detailed 
Bteno  n'aphic  transcript  of  conversations  be- 
tweer  Charles  Ollphant,  former  chief  counsel 
of  Revenue,  and  many  persons,  including 
Memlers  of  Congress,  who  were  Interested 
In  he  ping  friends  out  on  tax  cases. 

[FlroEi  the  Miami  Herald  of  July  10.  1953] 
GENiirs  Got  Started  When  It  Was  Pushed 
Reqently  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of 
told  the  Senate  that  a  report  had 
lost  on  "notorious  Pittsburgh  racke- 
ind  their  alleged  payoff  to  certain  pub- 
of^cials." 

Senator    said    that,    although    the 

agent,  Andrew  H.  Susce,  who  made 

the  report  some  years  ago  had  been  fired, 

person  anticipating  the  disappear- 

)f  the  report  had  made  a  photostatic 

ivhich  the  Senator  told  his  colleagues 

had. 

Delaware   Republican   called  for   an 
Invesdlgatlon. 

Abe  ut  a  week  later  Internal  Revenue  Com- 

mlsslqner  T.  Coleman  Andrews  wrote  Wil- 

that  "a  stroke  of  genius  by  a  staff  in- 

vestigfetor  turned  up  the  report  by  looking 

in  unlikely  places.    This  reasoning  bore 

We  found  it  at  Philadelphia  in  some 

files." 

of  genius  is  right.    But  the  stroke 

start  working  until  Williams  let  It 

that  he  had  a  photostatic  copy  of 

Genius  is  funny  that  way. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20.  1953 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
E.  Sherman  Adams,  deputy  manager  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  monetary 
policy: 

Why  Intxkxbt  Rates  Havx  Been  Rising 
(By  E.  Sherman  Adams) 

W.  Harold  Brenton,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  recently 
stated : 

"We  can't  expect  some  of  our  citizens  to 
understand  the  Justification  for  higher  In- 
terest rates  under  existing  conditions  unless 
they  are  told  the  reasons.  It  then  logically 
follows  that  bankers  should  explain  to  their 
customers  the  role  of  interest  rates  in  a  free- 
enterprise  economy." 

Businessmen  and  individuals  have  t>een 
finding  that  borrowing  has  become  less  easy 
and  more  costly.  Some  have  the  Impression 
that  either  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or 
the  banks,  or  perhaps  both,  have  somehow 
been  pushing  up  Interest  rates.  It  is  hard 
for  them  to  see  how  tighter  money  contrib- 
utes to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Actually,  the  whole  cause  of  sound  mone- 
tary policy  is  involved,  for,  although  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  not  been  push- 
ing up  Interest  rates,  the  rise  in  rates  does 
refiect  the  fact  that,  for  several  years,  the 
System  has  not  prevented  them  from  hard- 
ening. This  policy  has  helf>ed  to  halt  the 
erosion  that  had  been  taking  place  for  years 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
dollar.  It  operates  today  as  a  safeguard 
against  renewed  inflation. 

Explaining  the  role  of  interest  rates  to  the 
public  is  by  no  means  an  easy  assignment. 
A  whole  new  generation  has  grown  up  which 
has  never  before  seen  anti-lnflatlonary  mone- 
tary policy  in  action.  The  subject  Is  rather 
technical  and  on  some  aspects  the  experts 
disagree. 

Nevertheless  there  is  widespread  agreement 
among  competent  authorities  on  the  broad 
principles  of  monetary  policy,  and  these 
fundamentals  can  be  understood  by  non- 
experts. The  essential  points  which  should 
be  more  widely  known  and  understood  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  Like  all  other  prices.  Interest  rates— 
the  price  of  credit — are  the  result  of  supply 
and  demand  forces,  except  when  they  are 
rigidly  dictated  by  government. 

Interest  rates  refiect  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  supply  of  loanable  funds  and  the 
demand  for  them.  When  demand  Is  large 
relative  to  supply,  interest  rates  inevitably 
tend  to  rise.  When  the  opposite  situation 
prevails,  rates  decUne. 

For  many  years  before  World  War  n,  for 
example,  the  supply  of  funds  was  large  and. 
with  business  In  the  doldrums,  demands  for 
money  were  small.  As  a  result,  interest  rates 
persistently  declined  to  the  lowest  levels  on 
record. 

Diirlng  the  war,  the  Government's  needs 
for  borrowed  money  were  enormoiis.  To  fa- 
cilitate this  borrovring  and  to  hold  down  its 
cost,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  through  Its 
open-market  operations,  maintained  a  fixed 
pattern  of  rates  for  Treasury  borrowing 
tiuoughout  the  war. 

(2)  The  fundamental  reason  for  the  hard- 
ening of  interest  rates  since  1945  Is  the  busi- 
ness boom,  which,  like  all  booms,  has  been 
accompanied  by  large  demands  for  credit. 
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During  a  boom  ererybody  wants  to  bar- 
raw.  Tlie  businessman  wants  to  Increase  his 
Inventory,  buy  new  machinery,  expand  his 
plant.  The  public,  fully  employed  and  opti- 
mistic, wants  to  borrow  to  buy  new  homes, 
new  cars,  new  appliances.  That,  of  course, 
is  Just  what  has  been  happening  in  tills  coun- 
try on  an  unprecedented  scale  ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  IL  And  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  most  of  these  years,  luw  been 
borrowing,  too. 

Tills  huge  demand  for  credit  Is  the  basic 
reason  why  Interest  rates  have  been  rising. 
Market  yields  on  long-term  Treasury  bonds 
turned  upward  early  in  1946,  and  short-term 
rates  started  up  In  1947.  For  several  years, 
the  rise  was  gradual.  Banks  were  eager  to 
make  loans  and,  in  addition,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  kept 
pumping  out  more  funds  in  support  of  tlia 
market  for  Government  securities. 

(3)  The  pubUc  welfare  normally  requires 
that  money  should  tighten  and  that  Interest 
rates  should  rise  when  infiatlon  threatens. 

When  credit  expands  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
It  performs  a  vital  function  of  financing 
Increased  production  and  consumption.  It 
to  wtien  credit  expands  too  fast  that  we  get 
Into  trouble.  When  our  economy  Is  operat- 
ing at  fuU  capacity,  then  a  big  increase  in 
borrowing  and  spending  to  bound  to  bid  up 
prices.  Under  these  drciunstances,  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  credit,  even  for  "pro- 
ductive purposes,"  turns  out  to  be  unpro- 
ductive and  inflationary  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  such  an  over- 
expansion  of  credit  to  simply  to  permit  the 
Increased  demands  of  borrowers  to  cause 
some  tightening  of  credit  and  some  harden- 
ing of  interest  rates.  Thto  curbs  the  ex- 
pansion of  credit  in  two  ways:  Some  poten- 
tial borrowers  are  discouraged  by  the  higher 
cost;  others,  usually  the  least  creditworthy, 
are  unable  to  obtain  credit  accommodation. 

The  alternative  would  be  inflation  and  in- 
stability. The  cost  of  higher  rates  is  negli- 
gible compared  with  the  toU  taken  from 
everyone's  pocket  by  Inflation.  It  to  In- 
finitesimal measijred  against  tlie  losses  of 
income  that  occur  when  an  inflationary 
boom  leads  to  a  depression.  Sound  monetary 
policy  to  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

(4)  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  permitted  cre- 
dit to  tighten  in  order  to  combat  the  threat 
of  inflation. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  generated 
renewed  demands  for  credit.  As  always,  thto 
tended  to  tighten  credit  conditions.  Bank 
loans  had  doubled  since  ttie  end  of  World 
War  n.  and  many  banks  were  beginning  to 
"run  out  of  money."  Since  Korea,  bank 
loans  have  increased  another  50  percent,  so 
more  and  more  l>anks  tiave  been  approach- 
ing the  position  of  being  "loaned  up." 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  covild  have 
kept  credit  easy  If  it  had  decided  to  pump 
out  all  tlie  additional  funds  required  to 
meet  the  increased  demands.  Obviously, 
however,  such  a  policy  would  have  provided 
no  restraint  against  excessive  credit  expan- 
sion. The  Reserve  System  has  therefore 
followed  a  policy  of  trying  to  supply  enough 
additional  funds  to  finance  increased  pro- 
duction but,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  prevent 
credit  from  expanding  too  fast.  In  short,  it 
has  curbed  inflationary  pressures  by  per- 
mitting the  abnormal  demands  for  borrow- 
ing to  tighten  credit  conditions. 

Its  most  dramatic  move  was  in  March  of 
1951  when,  with  the  Treasury's  acquiescence, 
it  stopped  supporting  Government  bonds  at 
par.  Before  tliat.  life  Insurance  companies 
and  other  lenders  liad  been  able  to  sell  gov- 
ernments to  the  Federal  at  par  or  better 
and  thereby  obtain  additional  funds  to  in- 
vest In  mortgages  and  new  corporate  tx>nd 
issues.  Thto  made  available  a  vlrtuaUy  un- 
limited supply  of  cheap  long-term  credit. 
By    stopping    its    support   of    Oovemment 


bonds  at  par,  tbe  Federal  Reserve  ceased  to 
be  an  engine  of  inflation. 

(5)  Interest  rates  are  still  relatively  low 
for  tlxis  stage  of  the  business  cycle. 

Interest  rates  today  appear  high  only  In 
comparison  with  the  exceptionally  low  rates 
which  developed  during  the  long  period  of  ^ 
depressed  business  preceding  World  War  n.  " 
It  was  a  historical  accident  that  these  very 
low  rates  happened  to  i»-evail  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor  and  were  therefore  used 
as  a  basto  for  the  low  pattern  of  rates 
adopted  for  the  Treasury's  wartime  financ- 
ing. When  we  emerged  from  the  war  with 
a  vastly  swollen  public  debt,  there  was  a 
strong  desire  to  keep  rates  low  in  spite  of 
their  inflationary  effects. 

Thto  largely  explains  why  rates  are  still 
low  in  comparison  with  other  prosperous  pe- 
riods. Despite  more  than  a  decade  of  al- 
most uninterrupted  i)oom — the  biggest  in 
our  htotory — most  interest  rates  ,  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  before  the  big  depres- 
sion. For  example,  as  compared  with  an 
average  rate  of  more  than  6V2  percent  for 
the  twenties,  lending  rates  of  banks  in  prin- 
cipal cities  averaged  3^  percent  during  the 
first  quarter  ^f  1958.  The  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate  of  3  percent  today  compares 
with  6  and  7  percent  in  1920  and  a  range 
of  3  to  6  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  twenties. 

(6)  The  trend  of  Interest  rates  has  been 
upward  throughout  most  of  the  free  world 
In  recent  years. 

In  virtually  every  country  of  the  free  world 
Interest  rates  are  now  higher  than  they  were 
before  World  War  n,  and  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  immediate  postwar  period.  In 
fact,  the  rtoe  in  long-term  rates  in  the 
United  States  has  been  moderate  compared 
with  increases  elsewhere.  Our  long -term 
rates  are  well  below  general  world  levels. 

Compared  with  the  Federal  Reserve's  dis- 
count rate  of  2  percent,  rates  of  central  banks 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  range 
from  3  to  4  percent. 

(7)  The  present  level  of  interest  rates  does 
not  result  in  excessive  earnings  for  banlcs  and 
other  lenders. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  always-easy- 
tnoney  contend  that  higher  interest  rates  are 
resulting  In  exorbitant  proflts  for  banks  and 
other  creditors.  Thto,  tliey  say,  to  a  bare- 
faced steal  from  the  pockets  of  debtors  and 
taxpayers. 

It  to  true,  of  course,  that  low  interest 
rates  do  benefit  borrowers  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  savers  and  other  lenders.  For 
about  3  decades,  borrowers  have  never  had 
It  so  good,  Imt  savers  have  never  had  It  so 
bad.  The  long  period  of  low  Interest  rates 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  life  insurance 
and  private  pension  plans.  It  seriously  re- 
duced the  income  of  endowments,  hospltato, 
educational  institutions,  and  others. 

The  real  answer,  however,  to  that  to  the 
extent  that  higher  Interest  rates  contribute 
to  a  stable  economy  and  a  stable  dollar,  they 
are  beneficial  to  all  groups — and  particularly 
to  the  taxpayers  who  must  pay  for  a  vast 
rearmament  program. 

As  for  the  banks,  tighter  money  to  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  has  re- 
stricted the  growth  of  their  loans  and  in- 
vestments and  has  caused  substantial  losses 
and  depreciation  in  their  bond  portfolios. 
Higher  interest  rates  have  induced  many 
corporations  to  draw  down  their  bank  bal- 
ances to  invest  in  short-term  Government 
secxuities.  Finally,  part  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's restrictive  program  was  a  boost  in 
bank  reserve  requirements  in  1951  and  thto 
deprived  the  banks  of  the  use  of  about  $2 
blUion  of  their  assets. 

At  thto  stage  of  the  business  cycle,  with 
loans  at  records  leveto.  the  banks  oiight  to 
be  showing  really  good  earnings.  Last  year 
net  profits  of  ail  memtier  banks  averaged  less 
than  8  percent  of  total  capital  accounts,  and 
dividends  amounted  to  only  3.7  percent.  If 
thto  to  the  beet  the  banks  can  do  at  such  » 


time,  what  will  tbeta  positloa  be  wlien  tbe 
abnormal  demands  for  credit  subside  and 
interest  rates  again  decline? 

This  situation  to  reflected  in  the  fact  tliat 
most  bank  stocks  are  quoted  at  less  tiian 
their  book  values.  The  verdict  of  the  invest- 
ment market  to  that  bank  earnings  are  not 
too  sattofactory. 

(8)  The  existence  of  market  depredation 
in  bank  bond  accounts  to  no  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  principle  tliat  interest  rates 
should  be  permitted  to  rise. 

There  are  many  bank  directors,  and  prob- 
ably some  bankers,  who  do  not  understand 
and  are  unhappy  about  the  depreciation  In 
their  banks'  bond  portfolios. 

The  fact  to,  of  course,  that  rising  Interest 
rates  mean  declining  bond  prices — they  are. 
Indeed,  synonymous.  The  market  yields  of 
Government  securities  are  ttie  basic  interest 
rates  which  affect  the  level  of  all  other  ratea. 
When  tliese  market  rates  of  interest  on  Gov- 
ernment obligations  are  low,  ail  other  rates 
tend  to  be  low.  When  Uiey  rtoe,  ail  other 
rates  tend  to  rise. 

It  would  be  nice,  from  the  standpoint  of 
lenders,  to  have  both  high  money  rates  and 
high  bond  prices,  but  that  to  literally  im- 
poeslble.  We  simply  cannot  have  It  both 
ways. 

One  consolation  about  lower  bond  prices 
to  that  new  Investments  can  now  be  made  at 
higher  rates  tiian  formerly.  Another,  (or 
most  banlu,  to  that  bond  depreciation  to 
largely  academic  because  moet  of  those  book 
losses  will  never  have  to  become  real  losses. 
The  average  bank  will  probably  achieve  some- 
what better  earnings  in  1953  than  last  year 
or  the  year  before,  and  It  to  these  actual 
results,  after  all,  ttiat  really  matter.  Finally, 
some  banks  can  tise  bond  losses  to  good 
advantage  for  tax  purposes. 

But  the  real  answer  to  that  it  to  essential 
to  the  health  of  a  free-enterprise  economy 
that  interest  rates  should  be  flexible.  That 
means  bond  prices  will  decline  under  cer- 
tain conditions  as  well  as  rise  under  others. 
Moreover,  It  to  not  the  banker's  Job  to  try 
to  outguess  the  bond  market.  These  funda- 
mental facts  about  the  banking  business 
should  be  understood  by  every  bank  director. 

(9)  Discussion  of  the  Treasury's  recent  of- 
fering of  long-term  bonds  has  greatly  exag- 
gerated its  actual  importance. 

The  dramatic  and  controversial  aspects  of 
the  Treasury's  recent  bond  issue  have  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  chief  slgnifl- 
cance  of  the  offering  to  that  It  Indicated  a 
change  from  the  policy  of  the  past  7  years. 
It  also  unsettled  the  bond  market. 

Viewed  in  perspective,  however,  the  offer- 
ing of  $1  billion  of  long-term  Treasury  bonds 
at  3V«  percent  to  in  itself  sometiiing  less 
than  epochaL  It  wlU  be  recalled,  for  exam- 
ple, that  during  the  13  years  preceding 
1946,  the  Treasxiry  was  continually  bringing 
out  new  long-term  bond  issues,  far  more,  in 
fact,  than  had  previously  been  issued  In  o\ir 
entire  htotory.  Taking  taxablUty  and  tax 
rates  into  account,  many  of  those  offerings 
Involved  a  higher  net  cost  to  the  Treasury 
than  the  new  3^ 's.  Moreover,  most  of  them 
were  made  when  the  difference  in  cost  t>e- 
tween  short-term  and  long-term  financing 
was  considerably  greater  than  It  to  today. 

The  size  of  the  new  Issue,  to,  of  course, 
smalL  It  to  about  one-tenth  as  large  as  the 
last  offering  of  marketable  long-term  Iwnds 
under  the  Truman  admlntetratlon.  It  rep- 
resents less  than  2  percent  of  the  Treasury's 
obligations  due  thto  year.  It  to  about  half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  debt. 

Its  TTiftin  effect  upon  the  economy  to  that  It 
has  aljsorbed  some  savings  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  capital  expenditures. 
But  with  private  Investment  now  at  a  ♦54- 
bllllon  annual  rate  and  with  gross  national 
product  exceeding  $360  billion,  a  Treasury 
bond  offering  of  $1  billion  does  not  look  very 
significant. 

(10)  It  to  the  overwtielmlng  informed  eon- 
■ensus  that  tbe  fMscal  ~ 
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lilled  to  that  TSrrltory.    (Hawaii  v.  Mankioht        O'Donoghue  v.  Ignited  States   (28B  D.  S.     force,  extend  tc  the  unincorpwated  territo- 


and  the  J\istice  Department  can  do  the  Job     be  kn  >wn 
without  any  interference  from  congressional     the  report. 
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right  In  Ha  general  policy  of  permitting  credit 
conditions  to  tighten. 

Many  economists  would  word  this  propo- 
sition even  more  emphatically.  In  fact,  most 
would  probably  agree  with  the  recent  asser- 
tion of  Chairman  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
■erve  Board,  that  the  stability  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  over  the  past  2  years  would  not 
have  been  achieved  without  the  contribution 
made  by  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

Th«-e  Is  some  disagreement  among  the  ex- 
perts, naturally,  with  respect  to  certain  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  actions.  Judgments 
are  always  bound  to  differ  as  to  exactly  bow 
an  agreed-upon  principle  should  be  applied 
under  various  circumstances.  However,  the 
main  point  is  that  there  is  almost  complete 
unanimity  among  competent  authorities  on 
the  broad  proposition  that  a  monetary  policy 
of  moderate  restraint  ha«  been  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  soundness  of  this  policy  Is  transpar- 
ently clear  when  one  considers  the  alterna- 
tlve.  To  keep  credit  easy  during  such  a 
period  would  be  to  Invite  overexpanslon  and 
OTerBpeculatlon,  and  thereby  sow  the  seeds 
for  a  depression. 

It  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if  mone- 
tary policy  were  to  become  a  p>oIitlcal  foot- 
ball. Vor  would  It  make  sense  either  logical- 
ly or  historically.  The  principle  of  flexibility 
t)t  interest  rates  has  repeatedly  received  bi- 
partisan endorsement  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report.  The  present 
policy  of  credit  restraint  was  initiated  under 
a  Democratic  administration  and  has  been 
developed  under  three  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
men who  were  appointed  by  Democratic 
Presidents.  It  has  not  been  basically  altered 
by  the  shift  to  a  Republican  administration. 

CONCLUSION 

What  of  the  future?  As  long  as  the  boom 
continues,  the  Federal  Reserve  intends  to 
•dhere  to  a  restrictive  policy.  This  could 
easily  mean  some  further  tightening  of 
credit. 

The  degree  of  restraint  that  Is  appropriate 
•s  conditions  change  Is  obviously  an  ex- 
tremely complex  problem  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  are  constantly  studying. 
The  degree  of  restriction  to  date  has  been 
moderate.  If  desired,  press\ire  could  easily 
be  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  past  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  there  are 
serious  dangers  involved  in  putting  on  the 
credit  brakes  too  hard. 

When  the  current  boom  subsides,  private 
demands  for  credit  will  slacken  and  credit 
will  therefore  tend  to  ease.  When  that  hap- 
pens, it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  promptly  reverse  its  policy  and 
permit  rates  to  decline.  Over  the  years,  this 
alternative  easing  and  tightening  of  credit 
can  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
stability  of  ova  economy. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  sound  mone- 
tary policy  cannot  survive  and  be  truly  ef- 
fective without  the  support  of  the  public, 
and  this,  in  turn,  requires  understanding. 
Bankers  have  a  public  obligation,  as  well  as 
a  duty  to  their  own  institutions,  to  do  what 
they  can  to  contribute  to  that  imderstand- 
Ing. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DKLXGATZ  nOM   HAWAII 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  present  for  publication  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  memorandum 


prepiired  In  the  ofBce  of  the  attorney 
genei  al  of  Hawaii  showing  the  legal  im- 
plica  ions  of  the  terms  imder  which 
Hawi  ii  was  annexed  by  the  United  States 
and  ncorporated  therein  as  an  integral 
part  thereof.  The  memorandum  shows 
clear  y  that  the  promise  of  statehood 
has  I  «en  implicit  in  the  act  of  the  in- 
corp<  ration  of  every  Territory.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  implies  no  less  in  the  case 
of  Hi  twaii. 


Th;  memorandum  follows: 


Thx 


I  jEOal  Relationship  or  Hawaii  to 
Unitei)  States 


I.  annexation  or  hawah 
Th^  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  annexed  by 
the  t  nlted  States  and  made  a  part  of  the 
terrlt  >rial  domain  of  the  United  States  by 
the  ^  ewlands  resolution  of  July  7,  1898,  30 
StatuU-  750.     (Appendix  I.) 

n.     HAWAII    MADE    A    TEaRITOHT 

Hai^ail  was  made  a  Territory  of  the  United 

by  specific  provisions  of  the  Hawaiian 

Orgai^lc  Act  of  April   30,   1900,  as  amended 

141).    The  Hawaiian  Organic  Act 

and  established  a  government  for 

'territory  of  Hawaii  and  serves   as  its 

(Appendix  II.) 
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m.    INCORPORATTOM 


Ha'fali   has    been    Incorporated    into   the 
States  {Hawaii  v.  Mankichi  (190  U.  S. 
1,  220);  Dowries  v.  Bidwell  (182  U.  S. 
(Appendix  III.) 

incorporated   Territory   Is   a   political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States  which  has 
made  an   integral  part  of  the  United 
(as   distinguished    from   merely    be- 
longing to   the   United   States)    and   which 
brought  fully  under  all  of  the  pro- 
of the  Constitution   of  the   United 
(Appendix  m-A.) 
Incorporation  cannot  be  assumed;  it  must 
by  express  declaration  of  Congress  or 
implication  so  strong  as  to  exclude 
dther  view.     (Appendix  III-B.) 
Inc  jrporatlon  is  a  step  toward  statehood — 
aration  of  intention  to  make  a  Terrl- 
State.    Thus  the  courts  have  referred 
r^anlzed  incorporated  Territories  as  "in- 
( begun,  but  not  completed)  States; 
"in  childhood";  as  States  in  "ado- 
youth";  as  States  "in  pupilage";  as 
States:     as    States     in     "leading 
and  as  States  in  their  "minority." 
(Appendix  in-C.) 

Incorporated  Territory  cannot  disin- 
corporate itself  nor  can  it  separate  Itself 
iie  Union.  To  admit  an  opposite  view 
be  to  concede  the  validity  of  the  re- 
;ed  doctrine  of  cession.  Whether  Con- 
las  the  power  to  disincorporate  an  in- 
corpo:  ated  Territory  is  a  matter  which  is 
compl  etely  open  to  question.  The  grant  of 
indep  mdence  to  the  Philippines  demon- 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  dls- 
unlncorporated  Territory,  as  dlstln- 
from  an  incorporated  Territory. 
(App^diz  m-O.) 

IV.   STATEHOOD 

the  standpoint  of  constitutional  law. 
Territory  of  Hawaii  is  an  organized,  in- 
political     subdivision     of     the 
States  destined  to  become  a  State  on 
footing  with  the   Original   States 
sudh  time  as  the  Congress  shall  so  will. 
(App€  DdU  IV.) 


equal 


Appendix  I 

ANNEXATION     OF     HAWAn 


Republic  of  Hawaii  and  the  United 
of  America  negotiated  and  concluded 
treaty  of  cession  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
16,  1897.     The  Senate  of  the  Republic 
unanimously    adopted    the    pro- 
treaty  on  September  7,  1897. 
proposed  treaty  was  sent  to  the  United 
Senate  on  June   16,   1897,   and  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Its  Com- 
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mltee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  14,  1897. 
Congress  adjourned,  however,  before  Sen. 
ate  action  on  the  proposed  treaty  was  taken. 

On  March  16.  1898,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  reported  out  a  proposed 
Joint  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 

This  was  followed,  on  May  4,  1898,  by  the 
reporting  out  of  a  similar  resolution  In  the 
House  by  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  House  passed  its  annexation  resolution 
on  June  15,  1898,  by  a  vote  of  209  to  91. 

The  House-passed  resolution  of  annexation 
was  reported  out  in  the  Senate  without 
change  and  was  passed  on  July  6,  1898,  by 
a  vote  of  42  to  21.  It  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  the  next  day,  July  7,  1898. 
The  transfer  of  sovereignty  took  effect  on 
August  12,  1898,  when  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  raised  over  the  Government 
buildings  In  Hawaii. 

It  is  of  historical  interest  to  note  that 
the  first  attempt  to  bring  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  occxirred  in  1864  dviring 
the  reign  of  Hawaii's  King  Kamehameha  III. 
Article  n  of  the  uncompleted  Annexation 
Treaty  of  1854  which  had  been  negotiated 
by  the  Hawaiian  Foreign  Minister  and  the' 
United  States  Commissioner  to  the  King* 
dom  of  Hawaii  provided  as  follows: 

"The  Kingdom  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  American 
Union  as  a  State,  enjoying  the  same  degree 
of  sovereignty  as  other  States,  and  admit- 
ted  as  such  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  in  con- 
sistency with  the  principles  and  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
a  State  as  aforesaid,  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  the  other  States  of  the  Union." 

Appendix  n 

RAWAH  MADE  A  TEKKITOST 

The  Hawaiian  Organic  Act,  as  amended, 
section  2  (38  U.  S.  C,  1946  ed..  sec.  491), 
provides : 

"Sec.  2.  Territory  of  Hawaii :  That  the  is- 
lands acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
America  under  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled 
'Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  annexing  tha 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States,'  ap- 
proved July  7,  1898.  shall  be  known  as  th« 
Territory  of  Hawaii." 

The  Hawaiian  Organic  Act,  as  amended, 
section  3  (48  U  8.  0.,  1946  ed.,  sec.  492), 
provides : 

"Sec.  3.  Government  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  That  a  Territorial  government  is 
hereby  established  over  said  Territory,  with 
its  capital  at  Honolulu,  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu." 

National  Bank  v.  County  of  Yankton  (101 
U.  S.  133)  :  "The  organic  law  of  a  Territory 
takes  the  place  af  a  constitution  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  local  government.  It 
is  obligatory  on  and  binds  the  Territorial 
authorities;  but  Congress  Is  supreme,  and  for 
purposes  of  this  department  of  its  govern- 
mental authority  has  all  the  powers  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  except  such  as 
have  been  expressly  or  by  implication  re- 
served in  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Appendix  III 

RAWAU  INCORPOHATXO 

The  American  Constitutional  System,  by 
J.  M.  Mathews,  second  edition,  1940,  page 
838:  "Our  only  Incorporated  Territories  are 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  From  the  time  of  its 
annexation  in  1898.  however,  until  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  in  1900  of  the  organic  law 
for  Hawaii,  that  Territory  remained  unin- 
corporated. Even  though  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  1898  had  provided  for  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  'as  part  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  sovereign 
dominion  thereof,'  It  was  held  that  Hawaii 
was  not  thereby  incorporated  Into  the  United 
States  to  such  an  extent  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutional  bill  of  rights 
automatically  and  by  their  own  force  ap- 
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plied  to  that  Territory.  (Hawatt  w.  Mankioht 
(190  U.  8.  197,  1903) .)  The  reasoning  of  this 
opinion  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  but  by 
the  organic  law  of  1900,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
clearly  the  Intention  of  Congress  fully  to  In- 
corporate Hawaii  and  to  bring  It  under  all 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Appcndiz   m-A 
iNCOKPoaATioN :  iNTBcaAi.  PAST  or  mnTD 

STATES 

Ex  parte  Morgan  (20  Fed.  305) :  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  recognises 
States,  and  treats  them  as  commonwealths 
making  up  the  American  Union.  It  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  Territories,  and  confers 
upon  Congress  the  power  to  pass  laws  for 
their  Oovernment." 

National  Bank  v.  Coiinfy  of  Yankton  (101 
U.  S.  133) :  "The  territories  are  but  political 
subdivisions  of  the  outlying  dominion  of 
the  United  States.  Their  relation  to  the 
general  government  Is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  counties  bear  to  the  respective  States, 
and  Congress  may  legislate  for  them  as  a 
State  does  for  its  municipal  organizations." 

Ex  Parte  Morgan  (20  Fed.  304.  305) :  "The 
word  'territory.'  when  used  to  designate  a 
political  organizaticm,  has  a  distinctive,  fixed, 
and  legal  meaning  vmder  our  political  Insti- 
tutions. We  find  a  continental  resolution 
of  October  10,  1780,  to  be  the  foundation  of 
our  territorial  system.  This  declares  that  the 
'demesne  or  territorial  lands  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed 
into  distinct  republican  States;  which  shall 
become  members  of  the  Federal  Union  and 
have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence  as  other  States.'  (Schon- 
lers  History.  United  States.  98.)  Again,  in 
1784.  an  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  ftroviding  for 
the  division  of  all  of  the  coimtry  ceded,  or 
to  be  ceded,  into  States,  with  boundaries 
ascertained  by  ordinance.  This  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  governments  for  the  ter- 
ritories provided  for  their  temporary  gov- 
ernment by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the 
States.  This  ordinance  was  superseded  S 
years  later  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  re- 
stricted in  its  application  to  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  These  ordi- 
nances were  all  adopted  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Then  came  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  giving  Congress 
the  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  l)elonging  to  the 
United  States.    Article  4,  section  3." 

The  Hawaiian  Organic  Act,  as  amended, 
section  5  (48  U.  S.  C,  1946  ed.,  sec.  495), 
which  provides  as  follows,  extended  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stotes  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii : 

"Sec.  5.  United  States  Constitution.  That 
the  Constitution,  and.  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Including  laws  carrying  general  appropria- 
tions, which  are  not  locally  Inapplicable, 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
the  Territory  as  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States." 

Appendix  m-B 

INCOSPOSATION :    MUST  BE  SPECIFIC 

Balzac  v.  Porto  Rico  (258  U.  S.  306) :  "In- 
corporation occurs  when  a  territory  is  made 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  as  distinguished 
from  merely  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Balzac  ▼.  Porto  Rico  (258  U.  S.  306) :  "In- 
corporation is  not  to  be  assumed  without 
express  declaration,  or  an  implication  so 
strong  as  to  exclude  any  other  view." 

'  Appendix  III-O 

inookporation :  inchoate  state 
Balzac  v.  Porto  Rico  (258  U.  S.  311) :  "In- 
corporation has  always  been  a  step,  and  an 
Important  one.  leading  to  statehood." 


O'Donoghue  v.  United  States  (289  U.  S. 
587) :  "Since  the  Constitution  provides  for 
the  admission  by  Congress  of  new  States 
(art.  IV.  sec.  3,  clause  1),  it  properly  may  be 
said  that  the  outlying  continental  public  do- 
main, of  which  the  United  States  was  the 
proprietor,  was,  from  the  beginning,  destined 
for  admission  as  a  State  or  States  Into  the 
Union;  and  that  as  a  preliminary  step  toward 
that  foreordained  end — ^to  tide  over  the  pe- 
riod of  Ineligibility — Congress  from  time  to 
time  created  Territorial  governments,  the 
existence  of  which  was  necessarily  limited  to 
the  period  of  pupilage." 

Ex  parte  Morgan  (20  Fed.  305) ;  "•  •  •  Then 
we  find  the  general  laws  of  Congress  relating 
to  Territories:  a  Territory  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Is  an 
Inchoate  State — a  portion  of  the  country  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  and 
not  yet  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
but  organized  under  the  laws  of  Congress, 
with  a  separate  legislature,  under  a  Terri- 
torial Governor  and  other  officers  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States." 

Nelson  ▼.  United  States  (30  Fed.  115): 
"The  Territorial  state  is  one  of  pupilage  at 
best,  and  may  include  the  mere  child  as  well 
as  the  adolescent  youth." 

The  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  of 
the  United  States,  by  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
fourth  edition,  1931,  page  164:  "Meantime 
until  made  a  State  they  (Incorporated  Ter- 
ritories) are  in  a  condition  of  teraporsuTr 
pupilage  and  dependence;  and  while  Con- 
gress will  be  expected  to  recognize  the  {Man- 
ciple of  self-government  to  such  extent  as 
may  seem  wise,  Its  discretion  alone  can  con- 
stitute the  measure  by  which  the  participa- 
tion of  the  people  can  be  determined." 

Alaska  v.  Troy  (258  U.  8.  104) :  "Clause  2 
Of  section  8,  Article  IV,  was  not  intended 
in  any  manner  to  deny  to  the  people  of  a 
Territory  the  rights  of  American  citizens, 
but  was  Intended  to  give  Congress  power 
to  deal  with  the  internal*  affairs  of  the  em- 
bryo States  until  they  were  able  to  assume 
the  duties  of  their  own  sovereignty."  (Ar- 
gument of  appellee.) 

Nelson  v.  UnUed  States  (30  Fed.  116) : 
"During  Its  minority  the  Territory,  In  this 
(Congress  prohibiting  manufacture  and  sale 
Of  intoxicating  liquors  In  a  Territory)  as 
well  as  In  other  respects.  Is  very  properly  in 
congressional  leading  strings." 

Appendix  m-D 

INCORPORATION :      CANNOT  BE  REVOKED 

Rassmussen  v.  United  States  (197  U.  S. 
629,  530) :  "Congress  cannot  suspend  the  op- 
eration Of  the  Constitution  In  any  Terri- 
tory after  it  has  come  under  the  sovereign 
ButhcM-ity  of  the  United  States,  nor,  by  any 
affirmative  enactment,  or  by  mere  nonaction, 
can  Congress  prevent  the  Constitution  from 
being  the  supreme  law  for  any  peoples  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 
(Mr.  Justice  Harlan  concurring  with  ma- 
jority.) 

The  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  of 
the  United  States,  by  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
fourth  edition,  1931,  page  214:  "It  is  equally 
clear  that  Congress  may.  If  It  chooses,  ex- 
tend the  privileges  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  Territories  and  when  once  granted,  the 
privileges  cannot  be  taken  away." 

The  American  Constitutional  System,  by 
J.  M.  Mathews,  second  edition,  1940.  pages 
340,  343: 

"On  the  other  hand.  In  the  case  of  Alaska 
which,  as  we  have  seen.  Is  an  incorporated 
Territory,  ^t  was  held  that  the  provision  of 
the  sixth  amendment,  providing  for  the  trial 
of  crimes  by  Jury,  was  operative  In  Alaska 
by  its  own  force  and,  consequently,  an  act 
of  Congress,  depriving  inhabitants  of  Alaska 
of  the  right  to  trial  by  a  common-law  Jury, 
was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  void. 
(Rassmussen  v.  United  States  (197  U.  S.  616. 

1905).)  .        _,  , 

"Although  the  nonf undamental  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  do  not,  of  their  own 


force,  extend  t<:  the  unincorporated  territo- 
ries, they  may  \>e  extended  to  them  by  act 
of  Congress.  Thus,  by  act  of  1902.  Congress 
extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines Immunity  against  double  Jeopardy  for 
crime  provided  for  in  the  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  (Kepner  v.  United 
States  (195  U.  S.  100.  1904) ).  The  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not.  when 
Congress  has  made  such  an  extension,  its 
act  Is  Irrevocable  and  irrepealable.  In  his 
concurring  opinion  in  the  Rasmussen  case. 
Justice  lirown  declared  that,  once  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  are  extended  to 
such  territories,  that  action,  in  his  opinion, 
is  irrevocable.  It  is  true  that  some  acts  of 
Congress  are  irrevocable.  It  would  hardly 
be  contended,  for  example,  that,  when  Con- 
gress has  passed  an  act  admitting  a  State 
into  the  Union,  it  could  subsequently  oust 
that  State  by  repealing  the  act  of  admission. 
In  general,  however.  Congress  can  pass  no 
irrepealable  act,  and  it  Is  not  clear  that  C<m- 
gress  could  not  withdraw  from  inhabitants 
of  unincorporated  territories  the  benefit  of 
rights  contained  In  nonfuudamental  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  which  It  had  pre- 
viously extended  to  them. 

"In  some  instances  of  boundary  disputes, 
the  United  States  has  surrendered  territory 
which  it  had  previously  claimed,  but  the 
surrender  of  the  territory  may  be  construed 
as  an  admission  that  the  claim  was  not  well 
founded.  Aside  from  the  settlement  of 
such  disputes,  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  the  alienation  of  American  territory.  The 
matter  has  been  considered,  however,  in 
obiter  statements  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
If  the  territory  In  question  is  that  of  one  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  it  could  be  alienated  with 
the  combined  consent  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  State  in  question.  In 
one  case,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
that  'it  would  not  be  contended  that  it  (the 
treaty-making  power)  extends  so  far  as  to 
authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or 
a  change  In  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  In  that  of  the  States,  or  a  cession  of 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter, 
without  Its  consent."  {De  Geofrey  v.  Riggt 
(133  U.S.  258,  1890).) 

Appendix  IV 

STATEHOOD 

Nelson  v.  United  States  (30  Fed.  115) :  "The 
power  to  enlarge  the  number  and  limits  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  admission  of  new 
States  into  the  union.  Is  also  expressly  given 
to  Congress  (art.  4,  sec.  3).  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  power,  it  has  been  prac- 
tically held  to  authorize  the  acquirition  of 
territory  not  then  qualified  for  such  admis- 
sion, and  the  government  of  the  same  by 
Congress  in  the  meantime,  and  until  It  is 
deemed  fitted  therefor."  {Scott  v.  Sand  ford 
((19  How.  447):  2  Story.  Const,  sec.  1324).) 

Shively  V.  Bowlby  (152  U.  S.  49)  :  "And  Ter- 
ritories acquired  by  Congress,  whether  by 
deed  or  cession  from  the  original  States,  or 
by  treaty  with  a  foreign  country,  are  held 
with  the  object,  as  soon  as  their  population 
and  condition  Justify  It,  of  being  admitted 
Into  the  Union  as  States,  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  In  all  re- 
spects." 

The  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States,  by  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  fourth 
edition.  1931,  page  223:  "But  when  a  State 
comes  Into  the  Union,  It  is  received  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  SUtes,  and 
with  all  their  rights  and  prlvUeges."  {Pol- 
lard's Lessee  v.  Hagen  (8  How.  212);  Strader 
V.  Graham  (10  How.  82);  Wel}er  v.  Harbor 
Commissioners  (18  WaU  67);  WiUiamett* 
Bridge  Company  v.  Hatch  (128  U.  S.  1).) 

The  American  Oonstitutlonal  System,  by 
J.  M.  Mathews,  second  edition.  IMO.  pagea 
64,  63 :  

"Ordinarily.  Ooncress  has  the  power  to 
repeal  any  act  or  joint  raeolutloa  which,  tt 
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desire  to  present  for  publication  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  memorandum 
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t  tte  puwei  to  pass.  A  statehood  act.  bow- 
ever.  Is  trrtpealable.  or.  In  other  words,  any 
attempt  at  repeal  would  be  without  legal  ef- 
fect. If  the  contrary  were  true.  Congress 
would  luiTC  the  power  of  expelling  a  State 
from  the  Union  or.  at  least,  of  demoting  it 
from  the  status  of  a  State  to  that  of  a  Ter- 
ritory, but  no  such  power  has  been  granted 
to  it.  Since,  therefore,  the  step  taken  by 
Congress  In  admitting  a  new  State  is  ir- 
revocable, it  should  be  taken  only  after  care- 
ful consideration. 

"Not  only  is  there  no  power  in  Congress  to 
expel  a  State,  but  a  State,  after  admission  to 
the  Union,  cannot  withdraw.  The  Constitu- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  is  silent  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  secession.  That  the 
States  whave  no  such  rights  was  apparently 
decided  for  all  time  by  the  result  of  the 
Civil  War.  After  that  conflict  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  that  the 
'Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  looks  to 
an  Indestructible  Un  '>n.  composed  of  inde- 
structible SUtes'."  {Teta3  v.  Wfiite  (7  Wail. 
700)    (1868).) 


Vcfteruu'  Preference  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNicncuT 

HV  THE  HOUSB  OF  KEPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Monday.  July  20. 19 5i 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  corrected  by  the 
Introduction  of  a  bill  by  me  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

While  widows  and  mothers  of  deceased 
ex-service  men  and  women  are  now  en- 
titled to  the  preference  under  the  act  of 
1944.  as  amended,  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  not-so-numerous  instances  where 
there  may  be  children  surviving  a  service 
man  or  woman  whose  life  was  lost  on 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
omission  is  particularly  significant  when 
no  widow  or  mother  survives. 

This  effort  to  further  amend  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  loosening  of  the  act  whereby 
more  persons  are  to  have  the  spread  of 
its  protection,  but  a  sincere  try  to  grant 
the  additional  5-percent  Increment  on 
civil-service  examinations  to  a  surviving 
member  of  the  immediate  family  when 
death  has  been  caused  while  on  active 
duty  and  under  honorable  conditions. 

It  seems  essentially  fair  to  extend  this 
provision  to  surviving  children  in  these 
circumstances  and  I  am  hopeful  the  bill 
will  meet  with  no  serious  objection. 


Bricker  Amendment  Versos  World 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous   consent   that   an   editorial 


fro  n  the  Langor  Daily  News  of  July  14. 
19S3,  entitled  "Bricker  Amendment 
Veisus  World  Government,"  be  printed 
in   Jie  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

1  liere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bxcord, 
ollows: 


as 


Bkicxxb  AicnroMKNT  Vkbsus  Wobu> 

OOTKSlflCXKT 


Arter  all  the  pros  and  cons  have  been 
argi  led  relative  to  the  Bricker  proposal  to 
am(  nd  the  Constitution,  the  same  two 
per  Inent  qviestions  remain  that  stood  be- 
for«   the  argument  started. 

Are  Americans  sulQciently  Jealous  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  extended  by  the  Con- 
stlt  ition?  Are  they  willing  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  retention  of  those  rights? 

Or  are  they  so  disillusioned  by  events 
abo  It  them  as  to  swallow  the  panaceas  pre- 
sen  ed  by  the  One  Worlders,  that  great  army 
of  Idealists  and  crackpots  who  would  sub- 
vert our  national  sovereignty  to  the  de- 
cisions of  a  super  world  government? 

T  lis  is  the  sole  issue  propounded  by  the 
resc  lution  BUbmitted  months  ago  to  Con- 
gre«B  by  Senator  John  Bbickik.  of  Ohio, 
and  about  which  a  great  many  are  either 
unliformed  or  grossly  misinformed.  What 
is  tbe  Bricker  resolution,  and  what  is  its 
intint?     Simply  this: 

SuOl  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stai  es  be  amended  to  say  that  international 
treaties  shall  not  impair  the  fundamental 
rigtts  of  American  citizens,  or  strike  down 
the  Internal  laws  of  this  Nation,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress? 

Senator  Brickxb  desires  simply  to  write 
thii  guaranty  of  sovereignty  into  our  Con- 
stitution. He  asks  that  the  Senate  submit 
the  proposition  to  the  48  States  for  ratifl- 
catlbn.  After  caref\il  study,  this  newspaper 
bell  ives  Mr.  Baicxza's  proposal  merits  adop- 
tlor.  We  further  believe  a  brief  citation 
froci  the  record  of  the  muddled  "thinkers" 
and  "internationalists"  supports  our  con- 
tent ion. 

F)rmer  United  States  Supreme  Ctmrt 
Jusiice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  who  is  now  Chalr- 
mai;  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Committee — 
whatever  that  may  be— said  recently  at  a 
conference  in  Canada:  "We  must  decide 
whc  bher  we  are  to  stand  on  the  silly  shib- 
boleth,  national  sovereignty."  We  must,  he 
said  yield  national  sovereignty  to  "some 
higi  er  authority."    He  didn't  say  why. 

A  super  government,  in  plain  words,  is 
whab  the  former  Justice  is  proposing;  a 
government  under  which  the  rights  of 
Unlied  States  citizens,  now  guaranteed  by 
their  Constitution,  shall  be  lumped  into  a 
cominon  pot  and  sifted  and  weighed  to  the 
whiin  of  a  polyglot  government  made  up  of 
the  nationals  of  many  nations. 

Ti  lere  Is  a  serious  division  of  opinion  and 
therein  lies  the  danger  which  Senator 
Bbic  kxb  seeks  to  avert.  He  fears,  and  Justi- 
flabl  y,  that  some  futiire  and  starry-eyed 
United  States  administration  may  sell  our 
sovereignty  down  the  river  on  the  nebulous 
thec^  that  world  affairs  are  manageable 
under  collective  rule. 

E^n  our  coxuts  are  in  disagreement. 
Some  say  the  United  States  Constitution  is 
shall  remain  the  supreme  law.  foreign 
treaties  notwithstanding.  Others  say  that 
Is  nst  so,  and  the  great  demonstration  of 
thinking  was  the  Truman  administra- 
tlonfa  attempt  to  seize  the  steel  mills.  In 
times  of  grave  International  emergency,  so 
decision  concluded,  governments  have 
rights  of  selziire.  Luckily  for  the 
American  people  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Coiut  disagreed — but  here  again  was  evi- 
dent e  of  the  trend  away  from  constitutional 
government  among  some  of  those  who 
shoUId  be  our  better  legal  brains,  for  the 
deciilon  was  not  unanimous. 

M^re   recently,   grave   doubts   of   the   fu- 
of  our  sovereignty  were  eiqxwed  in  the 
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statements  of  J(An  Poster  Dulles,  Secretary 
of  State.  In  AprU  1952.  lir.  Dulles  warned: 
"The  treatjrmaking  power  is  an  extratx- 
dlnary  power  liable  to  abuse.  Treaties  are 
more  supreme  than  ordinary  law.  for  con. 
gressional  laws  arc  invalid  if  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  Constitution,  whereas  treaty 
laws  override  the  Constitution." 

It  is  paradoxical  that  Mr.  Dulles,  since  as« 
suming  his  high  olDce.  has  changed  his  mind. 
Now,  he  says,  he  Is  opposed  to  the  Bricker 
amendment  on  the  ground  it  would  limit 
the  freedom  of  the  President  to  enter  treaties 
and  agreements  with  foreign  nations.  He 
says  he  is  against  the  proposal  "for  the  mom- 
ent, at  least." 

We  trust  President  Elsenhower  too.  But 
lie  wont  be  President  forever.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  next  Chief  Executive  may 
believe,  or  what  his  decision  would  be  on  the 
Issue  of  United  States  sovereignty  or  world 
coalition.  But  we  do  know  this.  There  Is 
no  way  on  earth  to  achieve  the  Utopian  goml 
of  the  one  worlders  which  wo\ild  bring  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  up  to  the  social  and 
eccmomic  level  enjoyed  by  us  Americans. 
The  only  result  of  such  idealism  would  be  to 
bring  the  American  people  down  to  tbe 
economic  and  social  levels  of  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  This,  of  course,  espouses 
paternalism  in  government,  which  is  to  say 
communism  or,  at  the  Twtnimum  bloodless 
socialism. 

We  believe  that  the  powerful  but  wobbly 
New  York  Times,  in  recent  years  the  nx>uth- 
piece  for  the  internationalists,  gives  the 
clinching  argument  for  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment while  presuming  to  speak  against  it: 

"The  Bricker  amendment  to  hobble  the 
treatymaklng  powers  of  the  United  States  is 
unnecessary,  unwise,  and  dangerous.  •  •  • 
The  resolution  is  dangero\u  because  It  for- 
bids any  treaty  that  would  allow  any  foreign 
power  or  any  international  organization 
(meaning  the  UN  or  one  of  its  agencies)  to 
control  the  constitutional  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  within  the  United  States  or  any 
other  matter  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
fantastic  proposition  could  hamstring  otir 
participation  In  tUl  sorts  of  international 
agencies  that  are  worldwide  benefit." 

There  is  no  question  that  every  word  the 
Times  says  is  true.  And  because  they  are 
tnie  the  Bricker  amendment  should  be 
handed  on  to  the  various  States  for  ratifica- 
tion rather  than  killed. 


Test  Case  for  a  New  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VXRMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  leading 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  Saturday  was  entitled  "Test  Case  for 
a  New  Policy."  Whether  one  agrees  with 
the  editorial  in  full  or  not,  it  sets  forth 
very  clearly  the  issue  which  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  matter  of  the  development 
of  power  in  the  larger  States. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

Test  Case  roa  a  New  Pouct 

When  Secretary  Douglas  McKay  withdrew 
the  Interior  Department's  objections  to  the 
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Idaho  Power  Oo.'s  proposal  to  develop  the 
Hells  Canyon.  Idaho,  dam  site  he  marked 
the  end  of  a  aO-year  governmental  policy 
which  increasingly  favored  public  over  pri- 
vate hydroelectric  power.  As  such,  his  act 
heralds  a  healthy  change.  For  Oovernment 
construction  of  power  dams  had  become 
enough  of  a  habit  to  be  pushing  the  burden 
of  proof  over  on  private  utilities  instead  of 
on  some  Federal  agency  as  to  which  could 
serve  the  people  best  in  a  given  situation. 

Whether- Hells  Canyon  is  also  to  mark  the 
turn  of  tbe  tide  In  another  direction  equally 
undesirable  is  something  which  public 
opinion  can  and  should  determine.  For 
while  tacit  assumptions  that  "the  Govern- 
ment should  do  it"  lead  toward  paternalism, 
tacit  assumptions  that  "the  Government 
should  never  do  it"  could  lead  to  hit-or-mlss 
development  and  long-range  dissipation  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources. 

The  public  against  private  power  contro- 
versy can  only  be  fairly  xinderstood  in  the 
perspective  of  the  larger  question  of  national 
water  usage.  Here  the  doctrine  now  is  firmly 
established  that  the  use  of  water  in  impor- 
tant river  systems  must  be  planned  com- 
prehensively and  vtrith  a  long  look  ahead. 
For  there  are  many  needs  for  water.  Power 
is  but  one.  And  whether  irrigation  should 
come  ahead  of  navigation  or  fiood  control 
ahead  of  power  will  vary  with  circ\imstances. 
That  only  some  arm  of  government  can  carry 
out  such  coordinating,  and  reconciling  of 
often  conflicting  Interests  likewise  seems 
generally  accepted. 

Hoover.  Grand  Coulee,  and  Bonneville 
Dams  are  indications  that  the  public  also 
expects  Government  to  build  and  control 
those  projects  which  are  to  be  keystones  of 
river-system  developments — especially  where 
the  enterprise  Is  too  big  or  returns  from  It 
too  remote  for  private  capital  to  imdertake. 
Even  in  such  Instances  a  production-dis- 
tribution partnership  between  Government 
and  private  utilities  is  usually  possible  and 
in  line  with  the  major  objectives. 

How  does  Hells  Canyon  fit  these  specifi- 
cations? The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  sees 
It  as  one  of  these  keystones.  It  would  build 
a  giant  dam  expected  to  Impound  3.800.000 
acre-feet  of  water  In  a  lake  83  miles  long. 
This,  the  Bureau  says,  would  produce  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  over  1.200.000  kilowatts 
of  power,  and  would  provide  navigation  into 
a  mineral-rich  and  otherwise  inaccessible 
country  in  addition  to  irrigation  for  futxire 
farmlands  downstream. 

The  utility  proposes  to  build  3  smaller 
dams,  1  at  a  time,  expected  to  impound  less 
than  a  third  of  the  water  and  to  produce 
half  the  power.  It  questions  the  Bureau's 
estimates  of  water  available. 

The  power  company  says  It  could  build  at 
a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  Government  "a 
giant  and  at  no  direct  expense  to  Federal 
tax  money.  The  Government  points  to  the 
self-liquidating  record  of  other  big  multi- 
purpose dams  it  has  built  but  admits  Con- 
gress has  thus  far  voted  no  money  for  Hells 
Canyon. 

Since  prior  construction  of  either  project 
would  effectually  cancel  out  the  other  for 
all  time,  the  issue  comes  down  to  this — as 
we  see  It: 

How  desperate  and  immediate  Is  the  North- 
west's need  for  power  and  the  Snake  River 
Valley's  need  for.  more  irrigation?  If  these 
needs  are  most  urgent,  then  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  go  ahead  with  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.'s  project  the  first  unit  of  which  could 
be  completed  3  or  4  years  sooner  than  the 
Government's.  If,  however,  time  is  not  so 
crucial,  it  would  seem  better  to  wait  and  give 
the  matter  further  thought  and  study.  In 
the  great  task  of  building  and  conserving  a 
country  for  future  generations  it  Is  a  grave 
error  to  think  too  small. 


No  World  GoTemmcnt,  nt  Least,  Nat  Nmr, 
Accordinf  to  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  a  United  Press 
news  item  from  Los  Angeles  quoting 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.. 
chief  American  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  as  saying  that  world  govern- 
ment today  would  be  like  feeding  french- 
fried  potatoes  to  a  newborn  babe.  The 
article  in  question  follows : 

Sats  Wokld  Not  React 

Los  Angeles. — Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  maintained  today  that  "those  ad- 
vocating world  government  today  are  not 
doing  the  world  a  very  good  service." 

Lodge,  chief  American  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  made  the  statement  yester- 
day in  an  address  at  Town  Hall. 

"World  government  today  would  be  like 
feeding  french-fried  potatoes  to  a  newborn 
babe."  he  declared. 

carricucED  veto 

"Before  anything  like  that  could  be  suc- 
cessful, nations  and  men  would  have  to  coin- 
cide in  their  sense  of  practical  interests  and 
In  their  sense  of  justice  and  government." 

At  the  same  time.  Lodge  criticized  Russia's 
use  of  the  veto.  He  said  Russia  had  abused 
it  by  delaying  procedural  matters. 

He  said  it  was  better  to  have  Russia  In  the 
U.  N.  than  out  of  it.  because  he  would  rather 
have  an  "arsonist  in  the  fire  department 
*  *  *  than  in  the  bushes  where  I  cant  see 
hhn." 

However,  he  added  that  having  Russia  in 
the  U.  N.  "is  advantageous  now,  but  I  may 
change  my  mind  about  that  matter  in 
another  6  months." 


Mike  Bcnednm,  tbe  Great  Oil  Wildcatter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20, 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  several  Pittsburgh  friends  cel- 
ebrated the  84th  birthday  of  Mike  Bene- 
dum,  the  "great  oil  wildcatter."  Many 
say  he  has  discovered  more  oil  than  any 
other  individual  in  history.  Now,  after 
many  years  longer  than  most  men  think 
of  engaging  in  business,  Mike  Benedum 
is  carrying  on.  He  is  a  real  example  of 
what  an  American  may  do  in  this,  the 
greatest  country  in  all  history  for  op- 
portunity for  those  who  are  willing  to 
work.  But  above  everything  else,  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Benedum  has  lived  a 
beautiful  Christian  life,  and  has  contrib- 
uted liberally  to  church,  education,  and 
welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao 


an  article  on  Mr.  Benedum  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  l)eing  no  obJecti(Hi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiKX  BXNKDXnC.  TBS  Gkeat  Oil  Wilocattek. 
Now  84.  snu.  QwtB  Tbbzll  Tmou  New 

WXLI. 

(By  Edward  J.  Lally) 

PrrTSBcacH. — The  great  wildcatter  had  an- 
other brithday  yesterday  and  brought  in 
another  oil  well. 

Everybody  knew  it  was  Mike  Benedmn's 
84th  birthday,  for  he  was  t>om  in  a  little 
town  In  West  Virginia  in  1809.  but  Mike 
himself  and  associates,  too.  have  long  since 
lost  count  of  how  many  wells  he  has  brought 
in.  All  they  know  is  tiMre  have  been  thou- 
sands of  them,  all  over  the  world. 

Yesterday,  gentle  old  M.  L.  Benedum,  6 
feet  tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  shook 
hands  with  hundreds  of  well  wishers  in  his 
ofBce,  greeted  about  70  of  his  close  friends  at 
a  birthday  luncheon  in  the  Duquesne  Club, 
and  aUowed  that  his  new  well  in  Kno« 
County.  Tex.,  was  doing  pretty  well. 

The  well,  drlUed  by  the  Bened\un  Interests 
In  partnership  with  Sunray  Oil  Corp..  was 
brought  in  at  75  barrels  an  hour,  in  an  area 
selected  2  years  ago  by  Mr.  Benedum  for  the 
drilling  project.  It  was  later  choked  down 
to  21  barrelE  an  hour. 

The  well,  6  miles  from  the  nearest  oil  pro- 
duction, was  drilled  by  Benedum-Trees  OU 
Co.  and  Hiawatha  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  on  a  lease 
held  jointly  by  those  two  Benedum  com- 
panies and  Sunray  Oil.  The  lease  adjoins 
a  Benedum-owned  plot  of  between  6.000  and 
7,000  acres. 

Bringing  In  a  well  In  an  improved  area 
still  brings  a  thriU  to  the  man  who  discov- 
ered the  Big  Lske  and  the  Yates  Fields  in 
west  Texas,  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
the  Ploesti  fields  in  Rumania,  and  made  oU 
discoveries  in  many  other  lands. 

But  Mike  Benedum.  starting  his  8Sth  year 
yesterday,  was  already  looking  for  his  next 
well.  Since  his  first  well  fiowed  oil  in  1896  in 
Pleasants  County,  W.  Va..  there  hasnt  been  a 
time  when  he  hasn't  had  at  least  one  well 
being  drilled  somewhere  on  the  globe. 

Judge  Henry  Ellenbogen.  of  Allegheny 
County  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  one  at 
several  speakers  at  the  birthday  party,  ac- 
claimed Mr.  Benedum  as  a  symbol  that  this 
land  is  still  a  land  of  opportunity. 

"Most  men  even  at  74  are  timid,  cautious, 
and  they  look  back,"  said  the  judge.  "But 
at  84.  Mike  Benedum  has  the  dynamic  energy 
and  the  optimism  which  makes  him  still  the 
greatest  wildcatter  in  the  United  States." 

Ben  MoreeU,  chairman  of  Jones  &  Laughlln 
Steel  Corp..  Jennings  Randolph,  former  Con- 
gressman from  West  Virginia,  and  Walter  S. 
Hallanan,  president  of  Plymouth  OU  Co.. 
among  others,  took  turns  In  lauding  Mr. 
Benedum.  MethodUt  Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wlcke 
admired  Mr.  Benedum's  great  vigor  and  his 
gentleness  and  quoted  from  Rabbi  Ben  Bzra: 

"Come,  grow  old  along  with  me. 
The  best  is  yet  to  be." 

Mike  Benedum  sat  smiling  slightly  through 
almost  an  hour  of  praise  in  prose  and  poetry. 
When  it  was  all  over,  he  stood  up,  thanked 
everybody  for  coming,  said  he  hoped  to  be 
around  for  his  86th  birthday,  and  sat  down. 

Mike  Benedum's  boundless  energy — he  stlU 
works  6  days  a  week — and  his  penchant  for 
taking  a  chance  took  him  to  the  top  of  an 
oil  domain  from  the  bottom  of  a  ladder  in 
a  West  Virginia  grist  mill,  where  he  worked 
as  a  boy  for  a  few  dollars  a  week. 

He  was  a  lease  agent  for  South  Penn  Oil 
when  he  was  21.  an  independent  oil  operator 
when  he  was  26.  At  27.  he  had  his  first  mil- 
lion. Since  then,  Mike  Benedum  has  made 
many  millions  more  and  given  a  lot  of  it 
away.  His  fortune  was  once  estimated  at 
$80  mlUlCHi. 
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In  his  57  yean  of  wOdcattlne.  Mr.  Benedum 
reputedly  haa  dlaeovered  more  oil  tban  any 
Individual  In  hlatory. 


EcoBomk  Prodactiyity  and  the  Key 
Factors  RelatiBg  to  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH        t^]± 


or  MXW  JCBSKT 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  IBB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  there  is  re- 
printed, under  the  title  "The  Riddle  of 
Prosperity."  an  editorial  from  the  Econ- 
omist, of  London.  On  the  same  page 
there  also  appears  an  editorial  entitled 
"Foundations  of  Progress"  in  which  the 
editors  of  the  Herald  Tribune  comment 
on  the  Economist's  editorial. 

Both  of  these  editorials  deal  with  the 
extremely  important  question  of  eco- 
nomic productivity  and  the  key  factors 
relating  to  it.  At  a  time  when  the  Con- 
gress is  giving  special  attention  to  the 
mutual  security  program  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  Economist  editorial  as 
an  example  of  the  so\md  and  healthy 
self-examination  which  is  going  on  in 
some  quarters  in  Britain  today. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  editorials  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Economist  of  London] 
Tam  Rmoix  or  Psospkritt 

Under  the  device  of  "productivity."  there 
bte  been  a  very  widespread  recognition 
throughout  the  country  aince  the  war  that, 
tf  Britain  Is  not  to  starve  in  Idleness,  there 
must  be  a  great  and  rapid  Increase  In  gen- 
eral economic  efflclency.  A  great  deal  of  most 
praiseworthy  effort  has  been  put  Into  the 
examination  of  the  subject.  The  labors  at 
ttM  Anglo-American  Productivity  OouncU 
and  its  successor  have.  In  particular,  been 
monumental.  Much  has  been  said  and  much 
written.  Some  things  have  also  been  done; 
productivity,  at  least  In  some  British  Indtis- 
trles,  and  so  far  as  It  can  be  measured  sta- 
tistically, has  been  rising  more  rapidly  since 
tbte  war  than  before.  And  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  fundamentals  have  been 
tackled. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  we  have  been  dealing 
with  the  surface  symptoms  of  poor  produc- 
tivity and  that  the  real  causes  Ue  deeper. 
For  a  few  years  after  the  war,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  ascribe  a  great  deal  to  the  lingering 
effects  of  the  disorganization  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  war  Itself.  But  that  ex- 
cuse serves  no  longer.  For  a  time.  It  was 
believed  that  productivity  coxild  be  Increased 
by  exhortation.  It  had  a  little  effect,  but 
only  here  and  there,  and  for  sUort  periods. 

Slowly,  therefore,  the  conviction  has  been 
growing  that  the  essential  element  has  been 
missing.  That  element  Is  the  himian  will. 
Unless  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  sees  the 
virtue,  or  at  least  the  necessity,  of  producing 
more,  more  will  not  be  produced.  Even  the 
Communists,  who  are  taught  to  regard  hu- 
man beings  as  machines,  are  beginning  to 
learn  this  trutW.  Certainly  In  a  free  society. 
It  Is  basic.  And  perhaps  no  set  of  people 
more  badly  need  recalling  to  It  than  the  pro- 
teselonal  economists.    For  many  years  now. 


the  ;  aahlonable  eoonoanlcs  has  been  almost 
who!  ly  mechanistic.  The  phenomena  of 
eeonsmle  life  have  been  explained  by 
form  alas  as  rigid  and  as  generalized  as  those 
of  t  le  natiual  sciences.  Men  have  con- 
structed machines  to  show  how  human  so- 
works,  and  "models"  to  shbw  how  it 
to  be  made  to  work.  And  since  every- 
Is  believed  to  be  mechanical,  it  follows 
everything  can  be  controlled  and  pre- 
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this  has  all  really  been  a  great  mls- 
The  htunan  being  stupidly  and  stub- 
persists  In  being  human.      His  con- 
function  is  variable;  his  propensity 
save  Is  subject  to  the  most  whimsical 
itlons.    The  difference  between  progress 
stagnation   does  not   turn  on   matters 
can   be  regulated   by  a   planner's   de- 
It    Ues   deeper    in    mass    psychology. 
If   an    explanation    Is    sought    for    the 
that  the  progress  made  in  Improving 
In  Britain  since  the   war  has 
not  perhaps  poor  In  absolute  terms, 
inadequate  In  relation  to  the  acknowl- 
need,  then  it  is  to  be  fovmd  not  so 
in   economic   policies   or   party    pro- 
but  In  the  everyday  attitude  of  the 
e  as  they  go  about  their  biistaeas.     It 
the  economist  or  the  politician   so 
as  the  sociologist,  the  psychologist — 
perhaps  the  moralist — who  can  find  the 
The  real   question   to   ask  Is   not 
we  do  not  produce  more  but  why  we 
want  to  produce  more, 
recently   published   books,    both    of 
were  reviewed   in  the  Economist   at 
;ime  of  publication,  serve  to  lUustrate 
thesis.     The  first  is  the  book  that  Mr. 
Button  wrote  at  the  request  of  the 
Productivity  Council,  to  sum  up  the 
lessons    that    can    be    drawn    from 
reports   of  the    threescore   productivity 
which  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  prospect 
secret  of  American  prosperity.     After 
been  said  that  can  be  said  on  the 
constituents  of  American  productivity, 
quality  of  management,  on  the  use 
n|achinery  and  the  organization  of  pro- 
on  standardization,  on  labor  reta- 
il is  apparent  that  only  a  small  part 
answer  has   been   given.      The  real 
of    American    productivity    is    that 
society    Is    imbued    through    and 
with  the  desirability,  the  rlghtness. 
ijfiorality  of  production.     Men  serve  Ood 
,  In  all  seriousness  and  sincerity, 
striving    for    economic    efficiency, 
in  Britain,  If  any  moral  feeling  at  all 
about  economic  matters.  It  is  tisually 
suspicion  that  economic  success  is 
e  and  unworthy.     From  this  dlf- 
In  attitudes  everything  else  follows, 
second  book  is  of  a  very  different  char- 
It  is  an  attempt  by  Prof.  Walt  Ros- 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
to  classify  some  of  the  psychological 
that  underlie  economic  behavior. 
.  he  asks,  are  the  basic  determinants  of 
dace  at  which  an  economy  grows?    And 
suggests  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found 
VI  iriatlons,  as  between  one  country  and 
or  between  one  time  and  another, 
fundamental  functions: 
rhe  propensity  to  develop  f\mdamental 

(physical  and  social), 
rhe  propensity  to  apply  science  to  eco- 

ends. 

The  propensity  to  accept  Innovations, 
rhe  propensity  to  desire  material  ad- 
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5.  rhe  propensity  to  consume  rather  than 
to  sare 

6.  rhe  propensity  to  have  children. 
Ot  kers  will  no  doubt  qtiarrel  with  this  list 

anJ  refer  one  of  their  own.  But  Professcn- 
Boet<iw  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  pioneer 
attempt  to  take  the  searchlight  of  analysis 
down  Into  the  unexplored  foundations  of 
econ<imlc  behavior.  If  this  is  not  an  exact 
list  cf  the  basic  determinants,  then  it  is  an 
Illuminating  first  approximation.  It  enables 
one  v>  propound  an  answer  to  the  question 


of  why  one  natkm  prospers  and  another 
stagnates.  The  proximate  answer  is  that 
s  nation  will  make  rapid  economic  advance 
as  long  as  all  6,  CH-  at  least  4  or  5,  of  these 
propensities  are  in  a  conjecture  favorable  to 
productivity. 

In  the  United  States  today,  for  example, 
all  six  are  in  the  right  posture.  In  Britain, 
of  only  1,  the  first,  can  the  same  be  said 
with  any  confidence.  Our  pure  science  is 
good.  But  we  do  not  apply  it;  we  prefer  sta- 
bility to  change;  we  jM^fer  leisure  to  wealth; 
we  do  not  save,  and  we  barely  reproduce  our- 
selves. To  analyze  the  matter  in  this  way  is 
not,  of  course,  to  arrive  at  the  final  answer. 
It  must  still  be  asked  why  these  attitudes 
prevail,  and  why  they  are  so  different  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places.  But 
the  analysis  does  serve  to  direct  the  inquiries 
in  specific  directions.  And  it  also  serves  to 
underline  the  fact  that  the  answers,  when 
they  are  reached,  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  mass  psychology  than  in  logic  or  in 
physics.  It  is,  in  literal  truth,  faith  that 
moves  mountains,  even  when  it  employs 
bulldozers. 

POTTNUATIOrfS   OT   PKOCKSSS 

The  editorial  from  the  Economist  of  Lon- 
don, printed  elsewhere  on  this  page,  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  candor  with  which 
only  the  greatest  and  proudest  of  nations 
csn  examine  their  own  shortcomings.  The 
fact  that  productivity  in  Britain  has  fallen 
short  of  postwar  hopes  and  needs  is  here 
analyzed  with  implications  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  oiur  own  economy,  quite  as  much 
as  they  are  of  interest  to  an  appraisal  of 
world  forces.  In  brief,  the  argument  holds 
that  the  level  of  production  is  determined 
not  by  economics  alone,  but  by  national  will. 
"It  is,  in  literal  truth."  says  the  Economist, 
"faith  that  moves  mountains,  even  when  it 
employs  bulldozers." 

Professional  devotees  of  the  dismal  science 
may  be  shocked  by  the  assumption  that 
something  other  than  mechanistic  forces 
shape  a  country's  economy — that  the  human 
being  stubbornly  persists  in  being  human 
and  that  the  phUosopher  and  the  moralist, 
no  less  than  the  scientists,  can  affect  the 
prevailing  standard  of  life.  To  vis.  it  is  a 
refreshing  and  emancipating  affirmation. 
"The  real  secret  of  American  productivity," 
the  editorial  asserts.  "i«  that  American  so- 
ciety is  imbued,  throtigh  and  through  with 
the  desirability,  the  rlghtness.  the  morality 
of  production."  And  again:  "Men  serve 
Ood  in  America,  in  all  seriousness  and  sin- 
cerity, through  striving  for  economic 
efficiency." 

The  key  to  American  success  Is  thus  ap- 
proached without  any  touch  of  bitterness; 
and  Americans  themselves  can  take  the  ver- 
dict in  hiunllity  and  good  cheer.  As  for  the 
British,  they  have  a  great  tradition;  they 
have  the  whole  deep  challenge  that  speaks 
through  the  desire  for  a  second  Elizabethan 
Age.  They  have  also,  as  the  article  points 
out,  pure  science  in  a  high  state  of  develof^ 
ment.  The  doctrine  animating  the  editorial 
may  yet  galvanize  these  elements  into  a  new 
epoch  of  British  progrc 
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Radio  Address  Delivered  by  Tkomat 
Dixon,  National  G>mmander,  United 
American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORXOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  MORSE,   Mr.  President.  I  received 
a  letter  under  date  of  July  9  from  Mr. 


Thomas  Dixon,  national  commander. 
United  American  Veterans,  enclosing  the 
text  of  a  radio  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered. In  the  letter  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  I  will  ask  to  have  the  text  of 
the  radio  address  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RacoBD. 

Although  I  caimot  agree  with  every 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Dixon,  never- 
theless there  is  no  question  about  his 
patriotism  and  his  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  and  his  letter  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  fellows: 

Untteo  Amebican  VrmiANS, 
Waahington,  D.  C.  July  9.  1953. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Moxse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sxnator  Mobsx:  The  enclosed  radio 
address  has  just  been  delivered. 

The  message  is  timely  and  expresses  the 
views  of  our  members,  many  of  whom  live  in 
the  Northwest  and  are  loyal  friends  of  yours. 
The  script  is  sent  to  jrou  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  kindly  have  it  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCXxssioNAi.  Record. 
With  th-  kindest  of  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  jovm, 

.'  Thomas  Dixon, 

National  Commander. 

Radio  AooxEas  bt  Thomas  Dixon.  National 

COMMANDES  OP  THX  DNITKO  AMERICAN' VCT- 

EKANS,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  9,  1953 

Patriotic  Americans,  the  world  is  in  a 
critical  state  of  unrest.  For  this  reason  it 
Is  felt  the  official  position  of  the  United 
American  Veterans  sh%ild  be  put  on  record. 
Our  beloved  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  our  deepest  concern — all  of  our 
members  have  served  honorably  in  its  de- 
fense. 

We  have  heard  that  old  saying  that  in 
times  of  national  crisis,  great  and  wise 
leaders  have  come  forth  to  lead  us  to  vic- 
tory. But  one  is  prompted  to  wonder  if  we 
as  a  people  are  drifting  far  from  the  spirit- 
ual teachings  of  the  Master  above — could  it 
be  that  our  Lord  now  recognizes  our  in- 
eptness  as  a  righteous  national  force,  and 
has  tiimed  His  back  on  us  t>ecau8e  of  the  in- 
efiectuality  of  our  administrative  leadership? 

Two  vital  issues  now  face  you,  and  face 
me,  and  face  every  man  and  woman  in 
America.    And  they  liave  faced  us  for  years. 

First,  of  course,  is  communism,  that  vi- 
clo\i8.  deplorable.  Red  stop  light,  the  warn- 
ing that  means  stop  to  civilization. 

Sacond,  the  war  in  Korea.  Let  me  review 
the  Korean  situation.  In  the  Cairo  Declara- 
tion, in  1943.  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  China  pledged  that 
Korea  would  become  free  and  independent. 
This  pledge  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Potsdam 
Declaration  in  1945.  And  it  was  subscribed 
to  by  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  entered  the 
war  against  Japan  13  days  later.  With  the 
defeat  of  Japan,  Korea  naturally  expected  the 
independence  which  she  had  been  promised. 

In  a  resolution,  the  United  Nations  edicted 
that  Korea  ahould  be  free,  unified,  and  in- 
dependent, giving  the  citizens  the  right  of 
free  and  secret  ballot  with  complete  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  elections  of  their  national 
leaders.  But  the  Communists  in  North  Ko- 
rea, supported  by  Russia,  objected  to  this 
edict. 

Now,  that  is  the  basic  cause  of  the  war  in 
Korea.  When  General  MacArthur  com- 
manded .he  United  Nations'  forces  In  Korea, 
he  planned  on  bombarding  the  Red  mili- 
tary supplies  in  Manchuria.  Mr.  Churchill, 
prime  Minister  of  England,  opposed  this 
bombardment,  and  It  was  not  done. 


Why  was  General  MacArthur  actually  pre- 
vented from  winning  the  Korean  war?  Pre- 
sumably it  was  Dean  Acheson's  orders  that 
stopped  General  MacArthur.  That  was  dur- 
ing a  Democratic  administration. 

Now,  \mder  our  new  Republican  admin- 
istration. General  Van  Fleet,  as  commander 
of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea,  was 
stopped  dead  In  his  tracks  from  successfully 
putting  an  end  to  the  Communist  war  over 
there.  He  knew  he  could  win  it,  and  said 
so.  Who  prevented  him,  and  why?  And 
why  was  he  put  on  the  retirement  shelf  at 
the  age  of  60? 

I  now  ask  a  very  serious  question,  my 
friends.  Why  does  the  State  Department 
still  appear  in  such  a  soft  condition  today, 
after  nearly  8  months  with  a  complete  change 
of  administration?  Why  is  the  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  Alger  Hiss  brand  of  internationalism 
still  part  of  the  agenda,  instead  of  a  strong 
svirlng  to  the  promotion  of  the  vital  national 
Interests  of  160  million  American  citizens? 

Frankly,  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  gave  a  definite  mandate  to  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  last  November  to  lift  us  out 
of  the  old  groove  of  fumbling,  and  to  stop 
with  every  vigor  the  domination  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Korea.  Why  have  we  made  no 
appreciable  headway,  when  General  Van 
^eet  said  it  could  be  done,  and  wanted  to 
do  It?  Why  have  we  allowed  the  Kremlin 
to  mess  up  our  purpose,  one  way  or  an- 
other? 

Our  military  services  are  now  deployed  in 
some  40  countries. 

We  want  to  bring  to  an  end  the  war  in 
Rc»«a,  but  first  we  want  to  settle,  once  and 
for  all  time,  the  cause  of  it — the  dire  men- 
ace of  communism. 

Can  you  Imagine  our  founding  fathers  giv- 
ing in  to  the  nauseating  delusion  of  com- 
munism? 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  ago, 
the  great  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  born.  Since  then,  we  have 
been  the  inspiration,  the  world  over,  for 
oppressed,  dominated  people,  who  have 
looked  at  our  Government  of  free  people 
as  the  most  respected  Government  ever  de- 
vised by  mankind. 

Do  we  now  deliberately  sacrifice  all  of 
our  national  heritage  of  freedom,  happiness, 
and  prosperity,  for  the  fiimsy  and  unsup- 
ported vaporings  of  internationalism? 

Actually,  what  chance  have  we,  because  of 
our  limited  numerical  strength,  to  stack 
our  power  of  infiuence  against  such  a  vast 
aggregate  numerical  strength  as  now  sur- 
rounds the  Kremlin? 

Remember,  and  never  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment; the  Kremlin  is  everlastingly  obscased 
with  its  unholy  determination  to  dominate 
the  world. 

What  can  they  propose  that  Is  equal  in 
soundness  to  otn"  own  national  background 
that  has  endured  for  a  century  and  three- 
quarters? 

Everything  planned  by  the  Kremlin  Is 
aimed  in  the  opposite  direction  from  aU 
that  we  hold  worthy  in  our  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  phantom  of  internationalism  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  solid  worth  of 
our  Constitution,  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  our  Bill  of  Rights.  No  pro- 
posal by  the  Kremlin  ever  had  that  kind 
of  substance  in  it,  nothing  to  equal  the  pat- 
tern of  our  way  of  life. 

The  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world,  in 
search  of  just  and  free  treatment,  might 
well  emulate  the  enlightened  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment that  our  Founding  Fathers  pro- 
duced here.  We  should  help  them  to  do 
that  for  themselves.  But  let  us  not  wreck 
their  chance  of  becoming  free  men  and 
women  by  any  wrong-headed  leaning  to- 
ward communism.  Our  own  republican  form 
of  Government  is  the  envy  (4  intelll^nt 
people  the  world  over. 


Let  us.  as  Americans,  be  Americans  in  every 
attitude. 

We  must  keep  our  Government  alert  and 
vigorous,  so  that  no  one  should  question 
us  whether  we  have  the  guts  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  aU  the  force,  and  the  skill,  and  the 
national  purpose  that  motivated  those  great 
men  who  foiuided  this  Republic 


Coffee  Is  Un-Republican 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WEST  vibcinia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Coffee  Is  Un-Republican," 
which  was  published  in  the  Democratic 
Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COVTEX  Is  UN-REPTTBLICAlf 

Coffee,  a  beverage  so  Invigorating  that  its 
devotees  will  drink  it  even  when  mixed  with 
the  wax  which  melts  from  soggy  paper  cups, 
has  boiled  up  into  a  heated  political  issue. 

Not  red  hot,  possibly,  but  certainly  as  warm 
as  cafeteria  coffee,  and  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  Washington. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  it  has  stopped  Government 
workers  from  taking  a  break  during  working 
hours  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  boast 
was  received  with  hearty  approval  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  it  was  made  by  Miss  Bertha 
Adkins,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  to  con- 
tented Republicans  toying  with  a  demltasse 
at  the  end  of  a  SlOO-a-plate  banquet  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

The  evidence  gathered  by  Washington 
newspapers  supports  Miss  Adkins'  contention 
to  an  extent — Government  workers  are  drink- 
ing leas  coffee,  but  complete  prohibition  of 
coffee-drlnklng  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 
After  all,  the  Republicans  have  been  in  only 
a  few  months,  and  the  coffee  "mess"  was 
mtKh  worse  than  they  had  imagined. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Republicans 
feel  that  coffee  is  too  good  for  humble  pub- 
lic servants,  or  whether  they  feel  that  It  is 
an  un-American  drink. 

Present-day  business  thinking  does  not 
agree  with  the  first  conclusion,  but  there  Is 
ample  historical  precedent  for  the  second. 

Legend  has  it  that  coffee  was  discovered 
In  850  A.  D.  by  an  Arabian  goatherd,  who 
noticed  that  his  charges  got  frisky  after 
nibbling  a  strange  berry.  He  tried  it  and 
dashed  off  to  tell  bis  friends  he  had  found 
something  good. 

Not  long  afterward  came  the  first  effort 
at  prohibition  of  coffee  drinking.  Old 
guard  Mohammedans  asserted  the  lieverage 
was  intoxicating  and  thus  banned  by  the 
Koran.  The  perverse  result  of  this  ninth 
century  noble  experiment  was  that  coffee  be- 
came the  national  beverage  of  Arabia. 

In  the  Western  World.  Colonel  McCormick 
will  be  agltoted  to  learn,  the  beverage  be- 
came popular  in  the  coffee  houses  ol  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  sipped  by  a  dangerous 
mixtiire  of  Intellectuals  and  politicians. 
The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  that  these 
groups  "warmed  their  hearts  and  loosened 
their  tongues  over  the  steaming  cup."  Per- 
haps this  is  one  reason  the  Republicans  want 
to  prohibit  coffee  drinking  today,  although  it 
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l8  hard  to  see  that  its  use  would  be  dangerous 
by  those  not  holding  sensitive  positions. 

These  Is  no  denying  that  coffeehouses 
have  been  the  hangout  of  dangerous  revolu- 
tionaries— In  the  Thirteen  Colonies  we  now 
call  America.  The  men  who  plotted  In  the 
coffeehouses  are  the  men  who  founded  oui 
Republic.  So  In  this  regard,  coffee  drink- 
ing may  be  considered  un-Brltlsh,  but 
hardly  un-American. 

Since  the  Republican  antlcoffee  drive  has 
been  laxonched,  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  has  been  printed  to  show  that  the 
Republicans  are  on  the  wrong  track  and  that 
the  business  administration  and  Indxistry  are 
moving  In  opposite  directions.  In  fact,  some 
companies  even  provide  the  coffee  free  and 
serve  It  to  the  workers  at  their  desks. 

The  pro  and  con  of  on-the-job  coffee  drink- 
ing is.  in  brief: 

The  pro:  A  survey  of  1,160  companies 
which  permit  coffee  breaks,  a  natloiaal  mag- 
azine reports,  shows:  Less  worker  fatigue 
in  63  percent  of  the  firms;  better  morale  in 
75  percent;  increased  productivity  in  62 
percent;  fewer  accidents  in  32  percent;  less 
labor  turnover  In  21  percent. 

The  con:  Roger  Babson,  the  economist  and 
business  expert,  writes:  "Coffee  is  not  a  food; 
It  Is  only  a  temporary  stimulant  »»t  best. 
The  present  growing  habit  of  many  ofBce 
employees  to  demand  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  not  only  increases 
the  price  of  coffee  for  everyone,  but  by  re- 
ducing efficiency,  is  helping  to  bring  on  a 
btislness  depression." 

Many  persons  In  Washington,  preoccupied 
with  falling  farm  prices,  a  rising  interest  rate, 
an  unbalanced  budget  and  other  such  eco- 
nomic trifles  seem  to  have  missed  the  real 
significance  of  the  coffee  ban — namely  that 
It  will  preserve  prosperity,  banish  depres- 
sions and  keep  our  economy  free  of  coffee 
nerves. 

Babson  should  have  told  Hoover. 


What  Treaties  Can  Lead  To 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CALirOKNIA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22, 1953 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  AV- 
pendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "What  Treaties  Can  Lead 
To."  which  appeared  in  the  publication, 
the  Freeman,  dated  July  27. 1953.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Does  our  membership  In  the  United  Nations 
annxil  in  any  way  the  limitations  placed  by 
our  Constitution  on  the  prerogatives  of  our 
Chief  Executive?  In  other  words,  does  the 
fact  that  we  belong  to  the  United  Nations 
give  our  President  rights  he  does  not  have 
under  our  Constitution?  If  it  does,  what 
effect  does  such  a  situation  have  upon  our 
sovereignty  as  a  Nation  and  our  liberty  as 
Individual  citizens?  And  what  effect  would 
our  ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Cove- 
nant on  Human  Rights  have  upon  us? 

In  an  address  before  a  meeting  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Legion  Luncheon  Club  on  December 
16,  1952,  Clarence  Manlon,  former  dean  of 
Notre  Dame  Law  School,  declared: 

"Today  •  •  •  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  serious- 
ly threatened  with  complete  destruction,  not 
by  a  military  conquest  of  the  United  States, 
but  through  the  processes  of  a  well-managed 
deception  upon  the  people  of  this  country 
engineered  by  enemies  of  American  freedom 
and    American    independence  •   •   •. 

"Through  the  Influence  of  ova  star-gazers 
we  are  being  urged  to  believe  that  since  the 
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Is  not  ready  or  willing  to  adopt  our 
Rights  we  should  adopt  another  which 

of  the  world  will  accept, 
are  tirged  to  do  this  In  the  Interest  of 
jnlty  and  through  the  mechanism  of 
multUuteral   international   treaties.    If   any 
treaties  violate  our  time-honored  Bill 
Rig]  its  or  any  other  provision  of  our  pre- 
( Constitution,  then  to  that  extent  our 
Constitution  and  our  Bill  of  RlghU  is   re- 
Much  of  our  Constitution  has  al- 
}een  superseded  In  this  way,  and  the 
remali  der  of  it  Is  scheduled  for  repeal  by 
senatorial    ratification    of    a    score    of 
now  in  process  of  preparation  and 
to    the    United    States    Senate. 
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complete  transformation  from  con- 
government  into  statism  would 
cll^iaxed  by  the  ratiflcation  of  the  so- 
penocide  Pact  and  the  United  Nations 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights.    Both 
are  now  in  the  works." 
E.  Holman.  past  president  of   the 
Bar  Association.  In  an  address  at 
Wash.,  on  July  10.  1D52.  observed: 
Prlt»r  to  the  adoption  of  the  United  States 
over  164  years  ago  (September 
) .  never  before  In  the  course  of  hls- 
any    government    anjrwhere    been 
on  the  principle  that  the  people. 
Incfvlduals.  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
_  certain  Inalienable  rights  as  to  life. 
,  and  property,  including  the  right  of 
I  elf -government  and  on  the  principle 
these  rights  are  Inherent  in  the  people 
viduals  and  are  not  something  that 
government  has   graciously  conferred 
:hem  and  may  therefore  at  any  time 
from  them. 

in  the  history  of  the  world 

had  granted  freedom  to  the  in- 

cltlzens  and  local  self-government 

people  only  if  forced  to  do  so  or  if 

Ign  for  the  time  belnp  felt  so  in- 

The  previous  concept  of  the  scope 

_    of  a  national  government  was  that 

inherent  powers  of  its  own  and  might 

or  withhold  rights  to  the  Individual 

as  It  saw  fit.     Such  is  the  toUlitarlaa 

of  government. 

by  the  American  Constitution  and 

Rights    this   concept   was   reversed. 

;ertaln  specific  and  limited  functions 

were  conferred  upon  the  officials 

National  Government.     It  was  to  be  a 

of  delegated  and  limited  powers 

ind  the  people,  by  the  Constitution, 

and  intended  to  forbid  the  Federal 

doing  anything  not  authorized 

Constitution,  nor  permitted   under 

prohibitions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.    There 

(I  intention  that  the  National  Govem- 

I  ihould  have  a  reservoir  of  implied  pow- 

change    basic    State    and    Individual 

as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  and  the 

Rights  or  to  embark  upon  a  collectlv- 

police  state  program  or  a  World  State 

either  through  Federal  legislation 

international  treaties  or  other- 
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wise  forefathers  knew  that  the  mind 
could  not  be  controlled  and  regi- 
by  government  or  by  the  officers  of 
goverrinent  so  long  as  freedom  of  speech 
and  o  press  were  preserved.  Accordingly, 
the  fir  It  provision  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
vided that.  'Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
press.' 

"Bu<  under  article  3  of  the  proposed  United 
Nations  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  It  is 
provldi»d  that  'in  case  of  a  state  of  emer- 
gency  officially  proclaimed  by  the  authori- 
ties, a  State  may  take  measures  derogating 
from  Its  obligations'  to  preserve  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  press  and  other  freedoms 
wlilch  under  our  Bill  of  Rights  are  not  sub- 
ject t)  suspension.  In  other  words,  the 
whole  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
press  nay  be  suspended  when  a  'state  of 
emergi  ncy'  is  officially  declared  by  the  au- 
thorities  In  power.    Well,  we  have  lived  in 


a  state  of  officially  declared  emergencies  fr9« 
quently  dvu-ing  the  last  20  years,  and  are 
stUl  doing  so.  If  this  Covenant  on  Humaa 
Rights  is  ratified  by  our  Senate,  a  President, 
by  declaring  a  'state  of  emergency'  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Covenant,  could  close  aU  the 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  or  such  of 
those  and  in  such  places  as  he  may  think  it 
wise  to  close. 

"Look  at  the  scheme  the  treaty  makers* 
in  the  United  Nations  have  for  completely 
socializing  our  government  and  our  econ* 
omy  without  the  Congress  or  our  State  leg- 
islatures having  anything  to  say  about  th« 
matter.  How  do  the  'treatymakers'  pro- 
pose to  do  this?  The  program  is  spelled 
out  in  the  Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
which,  under  United  Nations  propaganda, 
has  been  celebrated  throughout  the  land  as 
a  'great  charter  of  human*  liberty.'  Article 
22  of  the  Declaration  provides  that  every- 
one has  the  right  to  'just  and  favorable  con- 
ditions of  work  and  to  protection  against 
unemployment'  and  that  everyone  has  the 
right  to  'Just  and  favorable  remunera- 
tion." •  •  •  Article  24  provides  that  every- 
one has  'the  right  to  rest  and  leisure'  and 
'periodic  holidays  with  pay.'  Article  25  pro- 
vides that  everyone  has  'the  right  to  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  medical  care  and 
necessary  social  services  and  the  right  to 
security  In  the  event  of  unemployment, 
sickness,  disability,  widowhood,  old  age* 
without  any  provision  that  he  shall  work 
for  it  or  help  establish  a  fund  to  pay  for 
it.  Put  these  or  similar  pronouncements 
iL  treaty  form,  ratified  only  by  the  Senate, 
and  you  will  by  a  few  pages  of  treaty  law' 
transform  the  government  of  the  United 
States  from  a  Republic  into  a  socialistic 
state.  •    •  • 

"The  outstanding  and  most  alarming  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  of  treaties  on  our  do- 
mestic law  and  on  oiu-  own  United  States 
Constitution  and  upon  the  thinking  of  our 
Judges  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  in  the 
recent  decision  dealing  with  the  President's 
seizure  of  private  property  in  the  steel  case. 
Lawyers  had  generally  recognized  that  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  provisions  of  article  VI 
of  our  Constitution  ratified  treaties  of  the 
United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  overriding  State  laws  and  constitutions 
and  even  existing  laws  of  Congress.  This  of 
Itself  constitutes  a  dangerous  threat  to 
American  rights  which  needs  correction  by 
an  appropriate  conbdtutlonal  amendment. 
But  now  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  advances  the  shocking  doctrine  in  his 
dissent  in  the  steel  seizure  case  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  gives  the  President 
of  the  United  States  authority  to  seize  pri- 
vate property  nowhere  granted  to  him  either 
by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
country.  •  •  • 

"In  other  words,  acting  under  the  charter, 
the  President  has  powers  not  granted  to 
him  by  the  Constitution  but  moreover  even 
denied  to  him  by  the  Constitution.  •  •   • 

"The  Chief  Justice  succeeded  in  getting 
two  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  Join  him  in  this  extraordinary  doctrine 
whereby  the  United  Nations  Charter  would 
be  superior  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  could  have  succeeded  In  get- 
ting two  additional  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  side  with  him  the  United  States 
would  In  effect  then  and  there  have  ceased 
to  be  an  independent  republic  and  we  would 
have  been  committed  and  bound  by  what- 
ever the  United  Nations  does  or  directs  us 
to  do.  We  would  have  had  a  full-fledged 
world  government  overnight,  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  may  happen  under  so-called 
treaty  law  unless  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  passed  protecting  American  rights 
and  American  law  and  American  independ- 
ence against  the  effect  of  United  Nations 
treaties." 

To  siun  up,  no  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  has  ever  been  more  urgent  than 
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the  Brlcker  amendment,  which  would  make 
It  clear  be]rond  debate  that  treaties  cannot 
impair  or  supersede  our  constitutional 
rlgbU. 


Deaiu  of  Americam  Law  Schools  Continiie 
To  OppoM  Bricker  AmendmeBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsor 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'lTSD  STATES 

Monday.  July  20. 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reproduced  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  series  of  messages  from  the  deans  of 
America's  great^  law  schools  and  from 
law  professors  of  our  great  universities 
who  have  expressed  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Before  the  end  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  hope  to  Include  a  relatively 
final  tally  of  the  reactions  of  several 
scores  of  these  deans  and  law  professors. 

The  response  in  opposition  to  the 
Bricker  amendment  has  been,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  dem- 
onstrations which  I  have  ever  noted — 
of  the  fundamental  soundness  of  think- 
ing along  constitutional  lines  in  our 
imiversitles. 

As  I  have  previously  Indicated,  it  Is  not 
numbers  alone  which  Impresses  one; 
because,  after  all.  it  is  the  quality  of  le- 
gal Judgment  which  counts. 

NO   Otn   TTNXQtnVOCALX.T   XltOOCSSB   8BMATS 
JOIMT     RXSOLXmOlt      1 

But  It  Is  a  striking  fact  when  I  point 
out  that  not  one  single  dean  of  a  univer- 
sity law  school,  not  one  single  law  pro- 
fessor, has  come  out  unequivocally  in  a 
letter  to  me  thus  far  in  favor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  either  in  Its.  original 
or  revised  form.  Virtually  all  the  letters 
unequivocally  condemji  the  proposed 
amendment. 

So.  I  say  it  is  a  solemn  thing  Indeed  for 
proponents  to  offer  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  the  face  of  such  thvmder- 
Ing  opposition  by  those  who  should  know 
a  great  deal  of  our  United  States  Consti- 
tution. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  the  text  of  a  re- 
ply from  the  dean  of  Drake  University 
of  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  and  the  text  of  let- 
ters from  professors  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School. 

I  append  thereto  the  text  of  a  most 
Interesting  memorandum  sent  by  a 
prominent  member  of  the  New  York  bar, 
Mr.  Dana  Converse  Backus,  to  his  fel- 
low attorneys. 

I  welcome  such  Individual  activities 
by  America's  attorneys,  because  I  think 
that,  for  too  long,  the  proponents  of  the 
Bricker  amendment  have,  by  and  large, 
been  the  only  ones  to  take  this  issue  out 
to  the  grassroots. 

Gradually,  however.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  American  attomejrs  and  other 
individuals  have  been  getting  into  the 
fray,  because  the  facts  are  beginning  to 
be  understood  by  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  grave  implications  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  L 


XT  IB   GOOD  IS8T7S  WHX  MOT   COMX  XTP 

Prom  every  indication,  this  issue  will 
not  come  up  in  the  few  remaining  weeks 
of  this  session.  I  welcome  that  fact,  be- 
cause it  is  quite  clear  that  no  issue  of 
this  tremendous  consequence  could  pos- 
sibly be  debated  adequately  in  the  limited 
time  available. 

In  the  period  which  win  transpire  be- 
fore the  Congress  resumes,  the  American 
people  will,  I  know,  come  to  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  as  amended.  Their  oppo- 
sition to  it  will  accordingly  be  translated 
into  a  decisive  rejection  by  the  Congress 
of  it,  I  am  sure. 

I  also  want  to  Include  an  extract  from 
a  memorandum  describing  the  press  and 
radio  news  conference  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  Jime  30,  1953.  I  include  this 
memorandum  because  there  has  been  so 
much  talk  about  a  so-called  compromise 
being  worked  up  on  the  Issue  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  commented 
very  forthrightly  on  the  issue  of  certain 
changes  in  the  amendment,  and  I  believe 
that  his  views  merit  the  deepest  consid- 
eration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
materials  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  foUows: 

Dbakx  nNTvnsiTT, 

Tax  Law  School, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  16,  1953. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, United  States  Senate.  Wash- 
ington^ D.  C. 

Deab  SxNAToa  Wilet:  I  am  against  any 
amendment  on  the  subject.  Those  who 
drafted  our  Constitution  seemed  to  realize 
that  there  might  be  occasions  in  foreign  re- 
lations where  the  President  needs  much  au- 
thority. Thus  it  was  ordained  that  he  and 
the  Senate  act  under  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution.  For  164  years  big  things  have 
been  accomplished  under  our  Constitution, 
and  bigger  problems  are  probably  ahead. 
Personally,  I  have  no  st<Hnach  for  restricting 
the  powers  of  the  President.  Great  respon- 
sibilities require  great  authority.  We  have 
had  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  for 
these  many  generations  and  I  would  hate 
to  start  from  scratch,  considering  what  is 
confronting  us  internationally.  On  this 
score  I  have  had  26  years  --perlence  as  pro- 
fessor oi  constitutional  law  and  I  have  been 
at  the  front  in  both  wcvld  wars.  Although 
never  a  combat  soldier  I  have  seen  sacrifices 
made  by  others.  The  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate need  authority  to  build  permanent 
peace,  which  is  as  important  as  winixlng 
wars. 

I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  list  reasons 
tm  my  views.  In  the  main  I  agree  with  the 
views  of  the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  statements  of  the  majority  are 
essentially  without  intellectual  content. 
Their  views  are  not  convincing.  I  have 
much  confidence  In  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  and  I  would  rather  run  the  risk.  If 
such  there  be,  of  them  doing  too  much  than 
to  curb  their  necessary  powers.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  accomplish  about 
nothing.  It  would  essentially  provide  that 
the  Constitution  not  be  violated. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Langxr.  page  65.  Re- 
port No.  412,  that  "I  have  no  desire  to  see  a 
remedy  effected  which  might  prove  worse 
than  the  ill  sought  to  be  cured." 

Were  the  proposed  amendment  adopted,  I 
think  it  woxild  be  necessary  to  interpret  it 
as  being  of  little  or  no  force.  In  addition, 
there  is  danger  that  it  would  leave  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Senate  without  necessary  au« 
thority. 

From  newspaper  comments  and  Report  No. 
412.  it  appears  that  the  President  and  all  the 
Cabinet  members  who  expressed  themselves 
oppose  the  amendment.  They  evidently  re- 
alize that  not  being  able  to  foresee  the  future 
they  should  not  be  shorn  of  powezs. 

Senator  Lanokb  entertains  the  hope  that 
some  measure  might  be  worked  out.  con- 
curred in  by  the  Chief  Executive  and  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  and  Congress.  Despite 
bis  experiences,  he  Is  overly  optimistic.  Be- 
ing like  the  Senator  inclined  toward  optim- 
ism, however,  I  think  the  status  quo  on  this 
eubject  wUl  be  maintained  and  that  we  can 
saU  on  with  our  Ship  of  State  under  the 
Constitution  as  is. 

As  chief  of  the  legal  branch  immediately 
after  the  Pearl  Harbor  catastrophy,  and 
later  as  Director  of  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Operations  Division  in  the  then  War  Depart- 
ment, I  was  at  first  concerned  with  the  plan- 
ning, establishing  and  developing  procedures 
for  the  internment  of  enemy  aliens  and  pris- 
oners of  war.  Later  I  had  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  these  policies.  In  this  capac- 
ity I  had  dealings  with  representatives  of  the 
Russian  Government  who  claimed  that  we 
had  some  5,000  Russian  subjects  among  our 
enemy  prisoners  of  war.  At  that  time  and 
ev«7  since,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  anyone  who  Is  to  promote  ami- 
cable relations  v^th  Russia  on  a  large  scale 
has  to  have  the  necessary  power.  Of  all 
times  it  would  now  be  most  serious  for  the 
American  people  not  to  show  confidence  in 
their  leaders,  including  the  President  and 
the  Senate. 

Cordially. 

MAamr  Tollxtbon,  Dean. 

New  York  UNivutaixT, 
CxADUATX  School  or  Arts  and  Science, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  16. 1953. 
Senator  Alxxandzs  Wilkt, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Wilkt  :  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  the  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  relative  to  treaties  and 
executive  agreements.  I  have  read  It  with 
care,  having  also  studied  the  problem  for 
some  years,  and  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  views  of  the  minority. 

These  views  are  so  clearly  stated  that  It  Is 
unnecessary  to  rq[>eat  them  in  my  own 
words;  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  one 
dlfllculty  which  has  not  been  so  widely  ob- 
served, and  then  to  state  some  nu>re  general 
views.  The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
require  interpretation  of  each  agreement  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  conflicts  with 
the  Constitution  ■or  whether  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  put  it  into  effect 
through  legislation.  The  Department  of 
State  would  have  to  make  a  preliminary  de- 
termination, before  it  negotiated  the  agree- 
ment, and  would  doubtless  be  discouraged 
from  m!''^*"g  many  treaties;  indeed,  in  its 
present  mood  of  fear  of  Congress  (or  rather, 
of  a  few  Congressmen).  It  would  probably 
initiate  few  treaUes.  Assuming,  however, 
that  it  did  conclude  a  treaty,  it  would  be 
known  that  this  treaty  could  be  declared  of 
no  force  or  effect  by  an  American  court  at 
any  tima  thereafter.  Why,  then,  should  an- 
other state  wish  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
United  SUtes?  What  would  this  amendment 
do  to  the  sancUty  of  contracts,  fundamental 
in  any  law  or  in  any  society? 

It  is,  of  coiuse,  true,  though  many  Ameri- 
cans seem  unaware  of  it,  that  the  treaty 
once  properly  made  is  binding  under  inter- 
national law,  a  rule  which  caimot  be  changed 
by  the  proposed  amendment. 

This  amendment  does  not  forbid  the  con- 
clusion of  any  agreement  whatever;  It  mere- 
ly says  that  the  treaty,  even  though  prop- 
erly made,  shall  not  be  effective  under  cer- 
tain   conditions    wlilch    cannot    be    svu'ely 
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known  at  the  time  of  negotiation.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  forbid  the  acceptance  of  a  treaty 
which  we  regard  ae  Improper;  it  1b  a  very 
different  matter  to  announce  to  the  world 
that  we  Intend  to  refuae  to  carry  out  a  rati- 
fied treaty  which  someone,  at  some  later 
time,  may  hold  to  be  contrary  to  our  domes- 
tic law.  This  amendment  woxild  put  the 
United  States  above  international  law,  and 
above  honorable  respect  for  our  obligations. 

There  are  many  otker  reasons,  of  prac- 
ticality and  commonsense,  which  make  the 
propoesd  amendment  dangerous  both  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  community  of  na- 
tions; they  have  been  stated  elsewhere.  The 
dlfflciilty  the  average  citizen  faces  is  due  to 
his  failure  to  recognize  a  difference  between 
constitutional  law  and  international  law.  He 
Is  accustomed  to  thinking  of  our  laws  as 
supreme,  which  they  are  for  Internal  ptir- 
poses;  but  If  he  wishes  gain  or  security 
through  external  relationships,  he  miist 
♦hiwfc^  In  terms  of  International  law  or  mor- 
ality. The  very  purpose  of  many  treaties 
Is  to  secure  a  change  in  the  laws  of  another 
country  for  our  benefit;  they  may  equally 
expect  from  us  a  change  in  o\ir  laws.  If. 
by  constitutional  amendment,  we  make  it 
Impossible  to  put  into  effect  a  treaty  after 
it  has  been  concluded,  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  bargaining  power,  and  hamstring  ourselves 
In  the  conduct  of  our  International  rela- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  to  be  cutting  oB  our 
face  (treaty-making  power)  to  spite  our  noee 
(one  particular  treaty).  Because  of  one 
treaty,  the  Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  which 
yfill  not  be  ratified  by  us  (and  probably  by 
no  othei  i..%tlon),  we  would  endanger  oiu* 
whole  f ut  ure.  The  President  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  constitute  as  ample  protection 
as  could  be  desired  against  abuse  of  the 
treaty-making  power;  the  Senate  is  Indeed 
known  over  the  world  as  the  anxious  guar- 
dian of  the  Nation  against  such  abuse. 

Behind  this  effort  lies  a  much  greater  con- 
cern. It  indicates  a  fearfxil  distrust  which 
leads  to  a  desire  to  nail  things  down  by  more 
laws  and  more  bureaucracy.  More  and  more 
OX3X  freedom  of  action  is  being  limited  by 
rigid  rules,  which  must  necessarily  be  Inte- 
grated by  some  subordinate  officials.  This. 
It  seems  to  me,  moves  away  from  democracy. 

If  this  statement  la  of  any  value  to  you. 
please  make  use  of  it  as  you  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cltdb  Eaclsion, 
Professor  of  International  Law. 

Thx  UNivnarrr  or  Chtcaoo, 

Thx  liAW  School, 
Chicago,  m..  July  IS.  1953. 
The  Honorable  ALXXAKDn  Wiuet. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ticms.  Senate  Office  BuildiTtg.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

TnAR  Senator  Wiurr:  Your  letter  of  June 
24  to  Dean  Levi  was  handed  to  me  for  reply. 

Section  3  of  article  n  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  "shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  ot  the 
Senators  present  concur."  There  are  two 
questions  about  this  clause  that  I  cannot 
definitely  answer:  (1)  Whether  those  who 
adopted  the  Constitution  Intended  to  In- 
clude every  type  of  international  agreement, 
and  (2)  whether  they  Intended  every  such 
agreement  to  be  limited  by  every  express 
and  implied  restriction  in  the  Constitution 
upon  exercise  of  govermental  powers.  If 
either  intention  existed,  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  the  document  is  one^  thing  and  that 
the  custom,  practice,  and  court  decisions  are 
different.  Such  a  development  appears  to 
be  more  or  less  inevitable  in  the  long  run 
with  a  dociunent  as  difficult  to  amend  as 
la  our  National  Constitution. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  proponents  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  have  built  an  argu- 
ment that  appeals  to  lo  many  upon  a  weak 


foundatl<o.  Thwe  la  no  sattsfactory  proof 
that  the  H-actlce  under  the  treaty  clause  has 
worked  t }  our  detriment.  The  motivating 
force  th4t  produced  the  proposed  amend- 
ment hai  been  a  fear  of  what  may  be  done 
In  the  f u  Mte.  While  no  President  is  beyond 
error,  evi  n  when  advised  by  the  Senate,  it 
seems  ob  ious  that  no  amount  of  restrictions 
upon  the  making  of  international  agreements 
Is  going  to  result  in  a  method  that  is  free 
from  the  risk  of  error. 

The  ca  se  tor  the  proponents  Is  that  an 
amendment  is  necessary  to  reverse  some  of 
the  langi  age  in  the  Curtlss -Wright  opinion 
and  the  leclsloiis  in  the  Holland,  Belmont, 
and  Pink  cases.  For  me  the  decisions  in  all 
of  these  ^ases  were  in  the  national  interest 
and  shot]  id  not  be  disapproved. 

Missowi  v.  Holland  decided  that  the  10th 
amendment  was  not  a  limitation  upon  the 
national  power  to  make  a  treaty  that  af- 
forded a  basis  for  the  protection  of  migra- 
tory birdi .  The  constitutional  doctrine  con- 
cerning ttie  division  of  powers  between  the 
Nation  aiid  the  States  is  very  dlfiiciilt  to  ap- 
ply. It  a  lould  not  be  a  limitation  upon  the 
treaty  pc  wer.  Such  was  the  Judgment  oi' 
seven  of  line  Jxistlces  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  expressed  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
o\ir  JustK  es  in  one  of  his  most  brilliant  opin- 
ions. Hcwever.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  hla 
opinion  stated:  "We  do  not  mean  to  impiv 
that  theie  are  no  qualifications  as  to  the 
treaty-mi  .king  power;  but  they  must  be  as- 
certained in  a  different  way.  •  •  •  The 
treaty  in  question  does  not  contravene  any 
prohibitory  words  to  be  fovmd  in  the  Con- 
stitution.' 

These  \  rords  seem  to  mean  that  such  vague 
limitations  as  separation  of  powers  and  the 
division  i)f  powers  do  not  restrict  the  exer- 
cise of  til  e  treaty  power;  but  that  the  treaty 
power  is  Imlted  by  prohibitory  words,  such, 
in  general,  as  those  found  in  the  first  eight 
amendments — the  Bill  of   Rights. 

Since  a  a  effort  is  being  made  to  agree  upon 
a  compronlse  amendment,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Sen- 
ate Joint   Resolution  1: 

"A  pro  Islon  of  a  treaty  or  legislation  to 
make  a  t'eaty  effective  which  conflicts  with 
any  provi  slons  of  the  first  eight  amendments 
of  this  Cc  nstltution  shall  not  be  of  any  force 
or  effect. 

"Any  af  reement  with  a  foreign  power  other 
than  a  ti  ;aty  consented  to  by  the  Senate  as 
sp>ecifled  in  section  2  of  article  n,  or  other 
than  an  agreement  made  under  a  power  con- 
ferred by  the  Congress,  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  as  soon  as 
practicab  e  after  its  making;  and  such  an 
agreemen  i  may  be  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress by  I  majority  of  those  voting  on  the 
question   n  each  of  the  two  houses." 

If  this  KTOUld  satisfy  those  who  favor  Sen- 
ate Joint  |Resolution  1,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  oppoi  ents  should  object  to  it.  However, 
my  preference  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
because  1 ;  is  so  imcertaln  in  meaning  and 
yet  vast  ii  i  its  coverage.  This  suggested  com- 
promise L  i  not  offered  as  something  that  our 
national  experience  demands  but  as  a  solu- 
tion that  may  quiet  the  fears  of  those  who 
are  fearful. 

Perhap)  the  most  Important  objection  to 
the  propcsed  amendment  Is  that  It  would 
become  iiapossible,  apparently,  to  effect  an 
Internatlc  nal  agreement  whereby  ( 1 )  a  non- 
resident alien  would  obtain  in  the  United 
States  th ;  right  to  Inherit  the  proceeds  of 
real  propsrty  {Hauenstein  v.  Lynham;  see 
SantoviTic  emo  v.  Egan  and  Chirac  v.  Chirac) ; 
(2)  the  light  of  aliens  to  engage  In  some 
sorts  of  professions,  businesses,  or  trades 
(see  Asakira  v.  Seattle);  (3)  freedom  of  an 
alien  from  discrimination  in  taxation  (Niel- 
sen V.  Jol.nson);  (4)  the  right  to  own,  oc- 
cupy, and  tUI  agricultural  land  (see  Terrace 
V.  Thomjaon);  (6)  the  right  to  fish  and 
hunt  (see  Patsone  t.  Pennsylvania) ;  and  (6) 


the  right  of  an  English  subject  to  me  a 
citloen  for  a  debt  {Ware  v.  Hylton).  I  sus- 
pect that  these  cases  are  only  examples  of 
many  situations  where  treaties  are  useful 
to  control  what,  aside  from  treaties,  are  be- 
yond the  granted  powers  of  the  United 
States.  Serious  questions  exist  whether  un- 
der the  proposed  amendment  the  United 
States  could  make  an  effective  International 
agreement  concerning  the  following:  Con- 
trol of  opium  popples,  migratory  fowls, 
weapons.  Including  atomic  materials,  and 
the  disposal  of  property  of  corporations  na- 
tionalized by  foreign  governments  as  In  the 
Belmont  and  Pink  cases.  If  all  of  thee* 
activities  can  be  controlled  by  our  national 
Government  under  expanded  interpretations 
of  the  war,  commerce,  and  other  powers, 
then  what  is  the  value  of  the  proposed 
amendment?  It  certainly  will  make  mora 
difficult  the  procedure  by  which  Interna^ 
tional  agreements  are  made. 

Unless  the  compromise  herein  set  forth 
is  acceptable,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  should  b« 
defeated.  > 

This  letter  states  only  the  views  of  Ita 
author.  However,  It  is  being  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  law  faculty  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  will  express  their 
conclxisions. 

Yoiirs  truly, 

gmWCTH    C.   SXAXS. 

EXTKACT  FsoM  TRS  MxifoaAifinnc  or  ths 
Prbss  and  Radio  News  CormaxNCX  or  ths 
Sbcketakt  or  Star,  Jttnz  30,  1953 

A  correspondent  asked  whether  the  re« 
vised  Bricker  amendment  was  any  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  and  the  adminis- 
tration than  the  old  version.  Mr.  DuUea 
replied  that  the  revised  amendment  had  one 
feature  which  was  worse  than  the  original 
resolution,  and  that  in  other  respxects  It  was 
somewhat  better.  He  stated  that  certainly 
the  present  resoluion  as  a  whole  was  Just 
as  objectionable  as  the  original  one. 

Asked  which  part  of  the  resolution  was 
worse,  Mr.  Dulles  replied  that  it  was  the  part 
which  said  that  no  treaty  provision  would 
be  valid  unless  It  could  be  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Government  within  its  delegated 
powers.  Mr.  Dulles  explained  that,  for  do- 
n^stlc  purposes,  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  divided  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  and  in  certain 
matters  related  to  health  and  morals,  and  so 
forth,  the  authority  was  left  to  the  States 
and  was  not  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. He  said  that  the  effect  of  that 
amendment  woiild  be  that  when  the  United 
States  dealt  as  a  nation  with  other  nations, 
we  woiild  only  deal.  In  a  sense,  with  h^lf  of 
the  nation.  He  added  that  as  to  the  other 
half  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  trea- 
ties at  all  or  to  deal  in  that  area  with  foreign 
states  except  by  the  agreement  of  the  48 
States  themselves,  which  he  said,  would  be 
quite  an  impractical  procedure.  Mr.  Dulles 
said  that,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  very 
large  area  in  which  the  Government  was 
Impotent  to  negotiate  treaties  at  all.  He 
explained  that  the  area  would  cover  many 
matters  which  were  customarily  dealt  with 
by  the  traditional  form  of  treaties  of  com- 
merce, friendship,  and  navigation,  treaties 
to  prevent  double  taxation,  treaties  to  pre- 
vent drug  traffic,  traffic  in  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  many  medical  matters. 

The  Secretary  said  that  there  was  a  whole 
hoet  of  matters  which  were  customarily  dealt 
with  by  such  treaties  which  would  not  be 
within  the  competence  of  treatymaking  un- 
der that  provision  of  the  so-called  Bricker 
amendment.  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  might  say  that  provision  was  not  in  the 
original  Bricker  resolution,  that  it  was  not  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  but  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  as  had  been  Introduced 
had  now  been  entirely  replaced  by  a  differ- 
ent reaolutlcm. 
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Dxmn)  THK  CJoHSTTnmoK — ^Bkat  th« 

PlTr^»«a    AMXKOICKMT 


(By  Dana  Oonverse  Backus') 
The  Bricker  amendment,  In  the  form  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  a  divided  vote  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Is— under 
the  guise  of  protecting  us — an  isolationist 
sssaxilt  upon  the  power  of  the  Urkited  States 
to  conduct  its  foreign  policy.  It  would 
hamper  our  leadership  in  the  United  Nations, 
In  the  NATO,  and  In  the  world. 

The  amendment  is  opposed  by  President 
Elsenhower,  as  it  was  opposed  by  President 
Truman.  The  supremacy  of  the  constitu- 
tional guaranties  of  our  BUI  of  RlghU  over 
treaties  has  been  often  reafllmved.  and  the 
testimony  of  Attorney  General  Brownell 
should  remove  all  question.  Nevertheless, 
the  amenders  use  their  self-created  doubts 
In  this  field  to  press  forward  with  proposals 
In  other  areas  which  would  make  the  path 
to  peace  unconstitutional,  the  real  objective. 

1.  In  these  days  when  atomic  destruction 
can  descend  upon  us  from  tb»  skies  without 
warning,  the  amendment  outlaws  our  own 
Baruch  plan  for  ccmtrol  of  atomic  powers  of 
destruction. 

2.  In  these  days  when  the  world  Is  becom- 
ing smaller  by  the  monMnt,  they  would  im- 
poee  on  us  a  treatymaking  procedure  inade- 
quate in  the  stage-coach  days  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

3.  They  advocate  a  measxire  of  nullification 
that  would  undo  a  great  work  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  uniting  this  country. 

4.  The  proposal  wotUd  demote  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  The  amendment  woiild 
encourage  unprecedented  and  unneeded  reg- 
ulation of  Presidential  prarogatlTes.  and 

fi.  The  amendment  would  even  outlaw  the 
treaty  ending  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  amendment  would  strangle  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  territory  In  red- 
tape.  If  an  enemy  force  were  to  Invade 
Alaska,  a  Joint  American-Canadian  army 
might  weU  be  sent  through  the  continental 
United  States  to  meet  them.  The  Constitu- 
tion wisely  makes  the  President  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  because  the  need  for  this 
power  In  the  Executive  was  established  by 
General  Washington's  experience  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  But  tmder  this  amendment, 
agreemento  between  the  American  and 
Canadian  force  could  not  beoome  effective  as 
internal  law  in  the  United  States  save 
through  legislation. 

Thus  the  Congress  would  have  to  go 
through  the  time-consxuilng  process  of  en- 
acting laws  so  that  agreements  might  be- 
come effective  for  the  Canadian  forces  to 
carry  pistols  (without  SUte  license):  to  rush 
supplies  to  the  front  (without  vioUtlng  State 
speed  laws) :  azMl  to  deploy  on  a  battlefield 
(without  being  trespassers) .  The  enemy 
'  could  roll  south  without  being  hampered  by 
the  propoeed  constitutional  amendment. 
Certainly  the  proposal  is  poor  protection 
for  us. 


Who  Art  dM  AMericaiM  of  Today? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREJS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  XSMTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEWTAllVES 

Monday.  July  20, 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  In  the  Ap- 

'Mr.  Backus,  In  preparing  this  summary 
on  his  own  responsibility,  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge his  indebtedness  for  material  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bricker  amendment  made  avail- 
able to  him  by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  He  U  chairman  of  Its 
committee  on  International  law. 


pendlx  of  the  Rccoao  an  address  by  John 
L.  Lewis.  iMresident,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  before  the  Chicago  Exec- 
utives' Club  in  Chicago.  IlL.  June  5. 
1953,  entitled  "Who  Are  the  Americans 
of  Today?" 
The  address  follows: 

Mr.  President,  officers,  and  members  of  the 
Executives'  Club,  distinguished  guesU.  I 
suppose  I  have  been  a  long  time  coming  here. 
But  it  is  generally  ktu>wn  that  I  was  detained 
either  by  an  Industrialist  or  a  Federal  judge. 
And  as  I  look  back  on  those  niunerous  deten- 
tions through  the  years  I  am  not  right  now 
clear  as  to  how  they  all  came  out.  At  least, 
however,  I  am  happy  that  time  and  circum- 
stance have  permitted  me  to  be  your  guest 
at  this  magnificent  meeting  of  your  great 
club.  The  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  great  forums  and  has  been 
made  so  by  Its  interest  in  pubUc  and  na- 
tional affairs,  by  the  vigor  and  ability  of  its 
members,  their  mobility  of  thought,  and 
their  desires  constantly  to  break  new  ground 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 
So  I  come  here  today  by  invitation  and  with 
gratification  that  circumstances  have  per- 
mitted me  to  come  on  this  occasion.  I  am 
delighted  with  your  hospitality.  I  shall 
speak  to  you  merely  as  a  fellow  American. 

lABOa  AMD  XNDUStBT  TOOBTBBI  aCFBBSSMT 
AMBUCa 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  see  present  here 
today  so  many  of  the  towering  flgxires  of  one 
of  our  great  basic  industries — the  coal  in- 
dustry— whom  I  have  valued  as  friends  and 
adversaries,  wise  counselors  and  earnest  men, 
who  have  been  constantly  worldng  through 
the  years  to  make  a  contribution  not  only  to 
their  own  personal  well-being  but  to  the 
public  weal.  As  I  look  upon  them  here  to- 
day and  greet  them.  I  am  happy  to  think  that 
they  have  honored  me  with  their  attendance 
at  this  luncheon  to  join  with  us  in  any  dis- 
cussion that  may  ensue  affecting  those  prob- 
lems that  are  so  important  to  every  Amer- 
ican. 

The  coal  industry,  by  the  way.  If  I  may 
say  a  word  in  passing.  Is  a  great  basic  indus- 
try representing  a  vast  investment  operating 
and  contributing  to  our  welfare  in  many 
States.  It  performs  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic services  of  any  industry  or  any  segment 
of  our  population  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. In  two  world  wars  it  has  expanded 
its  production  to  meet  all  of  the  extra  do- 
mestic requirements,  incident  to  war  and 
preparations  for  war.  And  in  addition  it  has 
been  able  to  furnish  enough  coal  to  the  allies 
of  our  Nation  to  keep  their  economies  func- 
tioning and  to  permit  them  to  participate  to 
the  maximum  degree  in  their  own  war  effort. 

AKKRICAMS    ASS    PSOOUCZaS.    AS    OtTS    OfDUSTBT 
PaOVBB 

In  World  War  I  the  bituminous  coal  indus- 
try had  more  than  700,000  men  engaged  in 
that  enterprise.  It  expanded  its  production 
as  reqiUred.  It  received  no  Government  aid 
or  subsidy.  Private  enterprise  performed  the 
lob  necessary  to  be  performed  in  a  time  of 
national  peril.  In  World  War  U  with  800.000 
less  men  than  d\ulng  the  period  of  World 
War  I  it  produced  some  130  milUon  tons 
more,  during  the  peak  period,  than  it  did 
during  the  similar  period  of  World  War  I. 
showing  progress,  showing  increase  of  pro- 
ductivity, showing  high  efficiency.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  the  management  of  the  Industry, 
to  the  engineering  genius  of  the  industry, 
and  to  the  manpower  of  the  Industry  and 
the  coUective  bargaining  structure  that  made 
that  record  possible.  All  ot  thU  was  done 
without  the  cost  o*  a  dollar  to  the  American 
taxpayer  at  a  time  when  nearly  every  indus- 
try that  could  claim  an  element  of  defense 
was  carried,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  treasury— either 
<Urectly  or  Indirectly. 

It  to  a  tribute  to  that  spirit  of  America 
which  flrat  created  this  BepubUc  oi  ours. 


which  cared  for  it  during  the  intervening 
decades  of  time,  and  which  is  now  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  Its  protection  in 
the  future.  This  is  a  load  and  a  respon- 
BibiUty,  by  the  way.  that  increases  day  by 
day  in  this  time  of  world  strefts,  world  cavil- 
ling, and  world  confusion.  As  compared 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  the 
American  coal-mining  Indnstry  is  something 
at  which  to  be  proud.  In  relation  to  any 
coal  producing  country  m  Surope  or  else- 
where, I  might  put  its  accomplishments  on 
a  thumbnail  basis  and  say  that  it  produces 
coed  at  7  times  the  daily  productive  capacity 
for  each  man  employed  as  compared  with 
the  old  world,  with  a  wage  structvire  that  Is 
5  times  as  great  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis, 
at  a  cost  which  is  only  one-third  of  the  cost 
per  ton  at  pithead  of  these  other  nations. 
There's  the  record  of  the  American  coal 
Industry. 

The  manpower  engaged  In  our  bittunlnous 
Indxistry  is  the  equivalent  of  the  manpower 
engaged  in  the  coal  Indtistry  of  Jap>an.  And 
vrhile  our  manpower  produced  more  than 
600  mUlion  tons  In  1  year,  the  best  that 
Japan  has  been  able  to  do.  with  a  similar 
work  force,  is  to  produce  thlrty-«lx  or 
thirty-seven  mUllon  tons  in  1  year.  There's 
the  record  of  progress:  there's  the  record  of 
cooperation:  there's  the  record  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  advances  in  the  wage  struc- 
ture and  in  the  living  standards,  the  holding 
down  of  the  unit  cost  per  ton,  the  return  to 
the  investor  in  the  industry — all  these  have 
been  accomplished  out  of  the  new  values  in- 
herent in  Increased  productivity  per  man 
employed. 

razx  sMTxaPKisx  vtrwrna  tttom  raxxianr 

I  felt  that  on  this  occasion  and  in  the 
presence  of  these  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  coal  Industry  It  was  lncuml>ent  upon  me 
merely  to  cite  those  facts  In  passing.  And 
if  it  IM  true  that  dining  these  years  ths 
welkin  has  rung  upon  occasion  with  the 
noises  that  emanated  from  out  Joint  confer- 
ences In  the  Industry  when  we  enthusiasti- 
cally disagreed  upon  some  subject,  it  has  only 
been  the  bargaining  in  the  market  place  un- 
der a  system  of  free  enterprise. 

And  since  time  first  was.  the  right  to  bar- 
gain in  the  market  place  and  the  right  to 
seU  or  not  to  seU  or  the  right  to  buy  or  with- 
hold from  buying  has  been  Inherently  one 
of  the  privileges  of  freemen.  It  is  one  of 
the  basic  factors  for  a  continuation  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  In  our  own  country. 
Limit  the  right  of  the  buyer  to  buy  or  not 
to  buy,  limit  the  right  of  the  seUer  to  sell 
or  not  to  sell  and  you  strike  a  blow  at  the 
free  entwprise  system,  call  It  what  you  will — 
capitalism,  investment  for  profit,  whatever 
you  want  to  name  it.  There  is  the  difference 
between  the  more  absolute  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  that  scheme  of  government  set 
up  in  our  own  country  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Nation  who  handed  it  to  us  as  their  stewards 
to  see  If  we  could  keep  what  they  gave  us. 

It  Is  Inherently  true  In  aU  the  material 
affairs  of  life  that  an  Individual  faces  two 
great  tasks:  First,  to  acquire  something  or 
accomplish  something;  and  second,  to  try 
to  keep  it.  And  that's  the  obligation  upon 
America  today.  Can  we  keep  this  Nation 
of  ours?  Can  we  retain  free  enterprise? 
Can  we  offset  and  resist  the  rising,  threaten- 
ing tide  of  the  world  communism?  Can 
we  resist  the  tendency  In  a  Republic  such 
as  our  own,  to  adopt  the  devices  of  the  more 
absolute  fwms  of  government,  seeking  to 
JxxBtitj  ourselves  in  so  doing  that  we  are 
saving  the  basic  concepts  of  the  Republic? 
That's  the  job  that  we  face  today. 

Uke  you,  and  aU  other  Americans,  I  am 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  today  and 
the  problems  that  I  foresee  for  tomorrow. 
Free  enterprise,  our  form  of  government,  the 
American  standard  of  living,  the  reward  for 
mitiaUve,  abUity  to  unlock  the  secreU  of 
the  future  through  oiur  engineering  talents, 
and  with  the  help  of  our  scientists  and 
students,  are  at  stake  in  the  free  wwld. 
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In  Xorope.  la  AsU,  In  Allrlea.  In  the  An- 
tipodes, everywhere  on  the  globe,  there  la 
unrest,  with  an  expanding  population  cry- 
.Ing  <or  more  food,  for  greater  market*,  and 
»  greater  place  In  the  siin. 

And  In  some  reapecta  our  own  country, 
rtnT»#HiT^g  here  lipon  the  pinnacle  of  culture 
^tut  llTlDg  standards  and  accompl  1  ah  men  te 
In  tha  m"*^*^"'  axul  In  the  scientific  world, 
reminds  me  of  Charles  Russell's  painting 
The  Last  of  Five  Thousand.  I  think  we 
do  not  need  to  be  the  last  of  5,000.  pro- 
viding Americans  work  together  in  common 
for  the  preservation  of  this  Republic  which 
we  have  wrought  and  these  objectives  which 
fM  have  obtained  and  do  not  divide  our 
•tivngth  and  intensify  and  compound  con- 
fusion in  our  body  social,  economic,  and 
politic  by  constant  contention  among  our- 
selves and  the  following  altruistic  wlll-o'- 
the-wlsps  that  lead  us  nowhere  except  into 
that  wUdemess  of  imsolved  and  more  or 
lees  unsolvable  questions  that  afflict  other 
eountrles  in  the  world. 


ammaeaira  BanassMT  svbt  smicBrr  or 

rOFOLATIOST 

Who  are  the  Americans  of  today?  The 
Americans  of  today  are  the  peoples  of  every 
B^ment  of  our  population.  They  dont  all 
dwell  In  palaces  nor  In  hovels.  They  are 
engaged  in  every  enterprise.  They  are  asso- 
ciated together  In  our  vfdnntary  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  particular 
enterxnise  in  association  with  their  fellows 
and  under  a  prestimed  equality  before  the 
law.  They  are  the  ones  who  must  protect 
our  Nation  In  the  future.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple whose  sons  must  fight  Uie  wars  and 
Whose  daughters  must  nurse  the  maimed  and 
the  tejured  and  physical  wrecks  that  come 
from  the  battlefields.  And  no  segment  of 
our  society,  no  group  of  our  citizens  has 
any  claim  for  special  consideration  in  that 
degree:  because  that's  the  duty  that  falls 
iqxm  all  of  us.  whether  we  are  members 
of  the  Executives'  Club,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  or  one  of  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods,  or  whether  we  belong  to  the 
Onion  Growers  Association  of  Illinois,  or 
the  Lettuce  Growers  Association  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  or  the  Cotton  Growers  of  the 
South  or  the  Hog  Growers  of  Illinois. 

We  liave  a  conunon  destiny,  a  conmiaa 
welfare,  a  common  obligation.  And  it  Is 
Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  recognize  the 
]>rlvileges  and  the  rights  of  others  similarly 
engaged,  similarly  dedicated  and  similarly 
resolved  to  protect  this  political,  social,  and 
economic  edifice  for  the  coming  generations. 


TSTT-BABIUT    LAW    CSBA' 


BCCOm>-CLAa8 


That's  one  reason  why  every  day  I  have 
a  matutinal  indisposition  that  emanates 
from  the  nauseous  effluvia  of  that  oppres- 
sive slave  statute — the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It's 
oppressive  legislation  against  a  segment  of 
ovir  population,  equally  Important  with  any 
other  segment.  It's  the  first  step  toward 
oppressive  Government.  And  some  of  you 
who  are  students  will  recall  that  Confucius 
said  that  oppressive  government  was  more 
to  be  feared  than  tigers.  I  fear  oppressive 
Government.  So  did  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  fear  oppressive  Government. 
So  did  the  stewards  who  maintained  that 
Constitution  through  these  decades  also  fear 
oppressive  Government. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  makes  me  a  second- 
class  citizen  because  I  represent  a  labor 
organization.  Tou  know  in  all  confidence  I 
resist  the  right  of  Tajt  to  make  me  a  second- 
clasB  citizen.  I  don't  think  he  has  the  right, 
nor  has  anyone  associated  with  him.  As  an 
American  I  dont  expect  to  yield  him  that 
right.  And  I  represent  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  authorized  me  to  continue  In  that  at- 
titude. And  to  put  it  very  conservatively 
that's  what  I  expect  to  do.    The  TUt-HarUey 
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Act  wai .  designed  first  to  make  mofe  dlfflcult 
the  tallng  of  new  blood  Into  labor  unions. 
Second  y,  it  contains  devices  to  harrass  those 
labor  V  aions  through  the  secondary  boycott 
section  I  and  the  damage  suit  sections.  And 
thlrdlyi  it  was  designed  as  an  Instrument 
to  eliminate  labor  unions  In  the  event  that 
we  hav ;  an  opportune  time  for  their  elimi- 
nation such  as  another  depression.  It  is 
punitivs.  It  Is  a  modem  bill  of  attainder 
written  In  modem  language  to  fit  modem 
condltl>ns.  I  think  it  is  a  detriment  and 
a  threit  to  everything  we  stand  for  in 
Amerlc  i. 

With  our  expanding  economy  and  with  our 
highly  integrated  and  complex  economy, 
with  70  percent  of  our  expanding  population 
living  1  a  urban  centers,  it  Is  not  poroible  for 
the  National  Association  of  Uanufacturers 
or  the  tJnited  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  the  ICommlttee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  free 
citlzenihip  in  America.  And  it  is  not  pos- 
sible U>  dream  of  the  elimination  of  labor 
iinions  In  America  In  our  form  of  economy 
and  to  think  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Republc  will  endure. 

Thos!  who  have  read  the  history  of  the 
ancleni  giiilds  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in 
Knglan  1  know  that  those  guilds,  which 
reached  a  position  of  great  Infiuence  and 
public  service  in  the  stabilization  of  the 
econony  of  those  coxmtrles,  were  gradually 
Interdicted  out  of  existence  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  ttes  of  that  day  and  age.  And  those 
blind  idherents  of  that  form  of  oppressive 
legislation,  who  would  willingly  uam  and 
exerclsi  such  a  dreadful  weapon  upon  our 
modert  labor  unions  today,  little  understand 
the  confusion  and  chaos  that  would  ensue 
in  ecoi  omic  America  were  the  labor  unions 
to  be  e:  indnated  as  a  factor  in  our  economic 
and  social  enterprise. 

AlCXSICi  JTS — WOKKZaS     AMD     KANXTrACTXIBISS— 
NXXD  CXFANDING  MAXXKT8 

We  liave  a  free  economy.  And  our  free 
econony  can  only  function  so  long  as  our 
ever-ln  ceasing  units  of  production  find  a 
noarket  for  their  goods.  With  productivity 
per  mjin  employed  increasing  every  day 
througJ  L  the  genius  of  oior  scientists  and 
englne<rs  and  chemists  and  management, 
with  tte  total  labor  force  being  augmented 
every  jear,  increa&ing  and  increasing  and 
Increesl  ng  the  total  volume  of  production 
thai  «•  mita  shipment  to  the  markets,  there 
!•  no  B  ATket  for  those  goods  except  a  con- 
stantly increasing  Internal  market  within 
the  coiifines  of  tVt  United  States  and  its 
insular  possessions.  The  world  has  never 
been  at  le  to  take  from  our  shores  more  than 
6  or  8  p  ercent  of  oiir  manufactiired  and  fab- 
ricated I  commodities.  It's  never  been  able 
to  takej  more  than  10  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultura  products.  This  conversely  means 
that  w<  have  to  establish  buying  power  in 
our  OWD  coxintry  suffldent  to  move  that 
volume  of  goods  so  that  factories  may  work 
and  dividends  be  pcdd  and  buying  power  be 
kept  u] )  In  the  market  place  so  that  the 
ever-ln(  reasing  quantity  of  goods  will  find  a 
natural  usage. 

How  <  loes  this  come  about?  It  comes  about 
througt  the  natxural  and  inherent  cUteks  and 
balances  in  our  econonilc  system.  They  are 
Just  as  essential  to  stability  in  our  land  as 
are  the  checks  and  balances  Inherent  in  our 
politica.  system,  refn^sented  by  the  legisla- 
tive, fw  Iclal,  and  executive  branches  of  gov- 
emmen ;. 


m 


Vtaotta  MAINTAXH   BALANCB  HI    OOk 
aCOMOlCT 

The  ( hecks  and  balances  in  our  economy 
are  the  labor  unions,  with  collective  bar- 
gaining power;  the  voluntary  associations — 
such  as  the  cooperative  agency,  the  onion 
grower,  the  hog  grower,  and  wifetever  form 
of  voluntary  association  people  utilize  to 
bargain  in  the  modem  way  to  achieve  bxiying 


power  mA  Tw»<"t-»»n  a  standard  of  living,  to 
go  on  with  the  dreams  that  Americans 
dream.  Tou  know  what  happened  in  1029. 
From  1923  on.  we  had  an  era  of  Intense 
productivity,  manufacturing  productivity. 
The  volume  of  our  output  constantly  in- 
creased. The  number  gainfully  employed  in- 
creased, but  we  had  a  weak  and  futile  labor 
movement  practically  limited  to  the  skilled 
organizations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps. 
Of  part  of   the  mining  Industry. 

And  labor  lacked  collective  bargaining 
power  in  those  years  from  1923  to  1929, 
where  production  and  output  was  constantly 
increasing  the  buying  power  of  that  part  of 
tue  population  gainfully  employed,  and  sub- 
sidiary thereto,  those  professionally  and 
clerically  employed.  It  was  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  production,  and  the  Inevitable  hap- 
pened. Orders  to  ship  goods  slowed  up,  and 
men  were  laid  off.  Community  buying  power 
dropped  and  we  had  a  depression.  The  great 
productive  machine  started  to  move  In  re- 
verse, and  as  unemployment  became  intensi- 
fied and  buying  power  continuously  dropped 
off,  a  crisis  occurred  In  our  country  that  took 
us  long,  long  years  to  resolve  and  from  which 
to  escape.  It  was  only  by  artificial  stimula- 
tion, superinduced  by  certain  Government 
action  In  the  thirties  that  we  finally  were 
able  to  start  the  great  production  machine  in 
the  other  direction. 

That  is  what  caused  the  depression  of  1920. 
Listen  to  the  economists  all  you  will,  read 
the  treatise  that  you  care  to  read;  and  the 
inescapable  conclusion  of  those  who  lived 
through  that  period  and  who  understand 
something;  about  the  Integration  of  our 
American  economy — It  will  add  up  simply 
that  the  buying  power  of  the  American 
people  was  insulBclent  to  buy  that  90  percent 
of  our  production  which  we  couldnt  export, 
And  that  the  inevitable  happened. 

TOMosaow  IS  cmuciAL  roa  aix  akkxicamb 

What  of  tomorrow?  What  of  tomorrow? 
Our  Nation  now  has  to  learn  whether  or  not 
it  can  operate  under  a  peacetime  economy. 
We  have  had  more  or  less  of  an  easy  way  In 
recent  years  as  far  as  any  material  questions 
are  concerned,  because  we  have  had  the  ar- 
tificial stimulation  of  our  economy  and  its 
business  enterprises  through  the  vast  sums 
being  spent  by  the  Government  for  indiilging 
in  war  or  preparation  for  war.  and  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  stricken  peoples.  The  only 
thing  that  stopped  America  from  going  into  a 
tailsplB.  in  reverse,  has  been  the  fact  that 
we  have  given  away,  under  our  foreign  policy, 
bUUons  and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
American  output  that  otherwise  would  have 
piled  up  in  oiu-  factory  wareliouses. 

But  what  happens  when  peace  comes,  if 
peace  comes?  What  happens  when  reha- 
bilitated people  no  longer  need  our  free 
goods  but  are  engaged  In  production  and 
manufacture  on  their  own  aocount,  and  are 
seeking  markets  the  world  over  with  their 
particular  outputs. 

Those  of  you  who  have  outlets  In  South 
America  now  know  that  the  South  American 
trade  Is  shrinking  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned. Tou  know  the  competition  Is  get- 
ting keener  in  world  markets,  and  that  the 
export  of  goods  from  American  enterplses 
abroad — with  the  exception  of  a  few  mass- 
production  industries,  all  specialized  heavy 
equipment  industries — is  constantly  shrink- 
ing, bringing  home  again,  how  are  you  going 
to  keep  up  buying  power  in  America  imder 
peacetime  conditions  when,  at  the  same 
time,  you  pass  oppressive  labor  statutes  like 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  designed  to  weaken, 
disintegrate  and,  mayhap,  in  the  end.  destroy 
these  great  economic  devices? 

Ton  know,  we  have  been  spending  money 
to  hire  people  the  world  over  to  oppose  com- 
monlsm,  and  the  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
you  cant  hire  a  man  to  oppose  an  idea  in 
which  he  may  believe,  and  expect  him  to 
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work  »t  «h»  I«».  ■ny  longer  than  you  pay 
him.  Meaning— what  happens  when  you  quit 
paying  him? 

WOaU>  COMMTTmSK  9  TBBBAT  TO  OtTX  BOOWOICT 

World  communism  is  on  the  march.  It  is 
prevalent  in  South  Amnica.  which  Is  In  our 
own  hemisphere,  and  where  the  policies  we 
have  followed  have  been  stupid  as  far  as 
the  material  welfare  of  America  is  con- 
cerned. South  America  isnt  buying  goods 
in  American  markets,  with  American  dollars, 
if  she  can  buy  those  goods  more  cheaply  In 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Baltic  or  in  Asia. 

Last  year — 1953 — ^Brazil,  a  great,  free  South 
American  nation,  failed  by  »236  mlUion  to 
buy  as  much  goods  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
we  bought  from  Brazil  and  for  which  we  paid 
her  doUars.  She  took  that  $236  million  and 
she  shopped  in  the  cbei^Mned  markeU  In 
the  world — Japan.  India,  Italy,  France,  the 
Low  Countries,  Holland.  Germany,  the  Baltic 
countries  and  England.  She  added  to  that 
some  $300  million  which  her  Importers  didn't 
pay  our  exporters,  and  for  which  we  made  a 
loan  to  Brazil  so  she  could  pay  our  exporters, 
because  they  previoxuly  had  spent  ovir 
dollara. 

That  make*  a  deficit  on  Brazilian  trade 
alone  of  $530  million  of  our  doUars  that  they 
didn't  use  to  buy  goods  in  the  United  States. 
Talk  about  the  dollar  shortage.  What  I  have 
to  say  about  BrazU  U  also  true  in  a  lesser 
sense  with  every  other  ootmtry  in  South 
America.  ^ 

AnU-American  feeling  U  rife  in  South 
America.  It  U  being  fed  by  the  Peronlsts 
and  U  being  fed  by  the  Communists.  And 
they  work  together  so  closely  that  one  can't 
tell  them  apart.  The  blank  walls,  In  South 
American  cities  and  some  of  the  wills  of  our 
embassies  are  lettered  In  tar.  night  after 
night,  "Go  home.  Nord  Americano."  or  'Xeave 
our  country.  Yanqxii  pigs."  Read  the  dis- 
patches every  day  In  the  financial  Journals, 
from  Bolivia,  yesterday.  Bead  the  article  In 
the  United  States  News  this  week  on  the 
questlon-and -answer  Interview  with  the 
President  of  Bolivia.  If  you  want  to  know 
'what  is  happening  to  Americans  in  foreign 
countries. 

Is  Europe  safe?  I  do  not  know  any  more 
than  you  what  the  Russian  timetable  mry 
be;  whether  it  U  19M  or  some  other  date 
*  to  occupy  Europe.  But  I  see  nothing  to  stop 
Russia  from  marching  Into  the  Near  East 
and  taking  Iran  and  Iraq  and  the  Persian  oil 
fields  when  It  wanU  to.  And  when  they  do. 
they  will  infiltrate  through  Italy,  on.  of 
'course,  to  north  Africa,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean will  become  a  Russian  lake,  and 
Gibraltar,  Hying  the  British  flag,  will  become 
a  mockery  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  Are 
we  going  to  go  to  work  together  collectively 
to  uphold  America,  or  do  we  tear  oiu^lves 
apart  with  our  respective  strife,  decimating 
our  strength?  The  last  stand  of  capitalism 
.  in  a  diseased  world  becomes  gradually  weak- 
ened by  the  InabUlty  of  its  own  segments  of 
popiilatton  to  support  a  sound  national 
policy. 

VSX  OOOOe  ZH8TEAS  Of  DOIXAXS  TO  HKLF 
THK   WOZLD 

Tea.  oxir  exports  are  falling  ofl— dimin- 
uendo. We  should  now  be  exporting  50 
minion  tons  of  coal  from  our  shipping  ports. 
It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  our  industry 
and  mean  naore  national  Income  and  more 
tax  revenue  for  the  Government,  naore  buy- 
ing power  for  the  peoi^e.  But  we  are  i»t 
exporting  American  coal  becaxise  our  Govern- 
ment has  no  Interest  In  trade.  Apparently 
it  doesn't  go  with  striped  pants  and  Horn- 
burg  hats.  And  as  a  result  Europe  is  getting 
ite  excess  coal  requirements  from  a  rehabili- 
tated (more  or  less)  economy  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

What  do  they  use  for  money?  The  Rus- 
sians and  the  Poles  wont  take  Italian  lira; 
they  wont  take  the  French  franc  for  their 


eoal:  tliey  wont  take  the  Dutch  guilder;  they 
wont  take  the  pound  sterling.  They  want 
American  dollars.  Rehabilitated  E\ux>pe  is 
buying  Polish  and  Czechoslovaklan  coal  with 
American  dollars  coming  from  American  tax- 
payers, which  has  been  concealed  In  some 
appropriation  or  some  State  Department 
method  of  bookkeeping.  Conceivably  we 
could  furnish  Europe  the  coal  and  save  our 
taxpayers  the  dollars.  The  coal  industry  has 
suggested  It  to  the  Government.  But  they 
understand  politics  and  they  don't  under- 
stand economics,  I  suppose. 

Japan  is  a  manufacturing  nation  of  88 
million  people.  We  hope  some  day  to  aban- 
don our  garrisoning  of  that  country — with- 
drawing our  troops.  Jajian  needs  coal  and 
she  doesnt  have  any — not  of  a  high-grade 
metallurgical  quality.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  be  keeping  30  Liberty 
ships  constantly  carrying  cargoes  of  coal  to 
Japan  on  a  perfectly  legitimate,  open-and- 
shut,  businesslike  arrangement  that  means 
a  profit  for  everyone  concerned.  Now  we 
furnish  Japan  with  the  dollars  and  Japan 
buys  Manchurian  coal  with  little  financing. 

That  Is  something  else  we  have  not  ar- 
ranged. We  have  an  Investment  here;  we 
have  the  capital  in  the  Industry;  our  rail- 
roads have  the  equipment  to  tranaport  it; 
we  have  the  ships  to  send  it  overseas;  we 
have  the  men  who  want  the  emplo]rment; 
we  have  a  Governnaent  that  wants  the  tax 
revenue.  Why,  In  the  name  of  all  that  Is 
common  sense,  don't  we  furnish  Japan  with 
coal  Instead  of  letting  the  Russians  do  it? 

Those  are  the  problems  that  are  coming 
tomorrow  In  our  country  and  they  are  com- 
ing apace;  those  are  problems  that  are  not 
going  to  be  adjusted  In  a  day  or  a  week  or 
a  year;  those  are  continuing  problems. 

What  Is  going  to  happen  In  the  world  fight 
against  conununism?  After  a  truce  In  Ko- 
rea— If  a  truce  comes  In  Korea — and  after 
England  moves  for  the  admission  of  Red 
China  Into  the  world  organization  and 
when— and  after  our  statesmen  protest — 
China  is  permitted  to  enter  the  world  or- 
ganization? It  Is  plain  to  see  now  that 
England,  our  ally.  Is  going  to  force  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  Into  the  Security 
Council  and  other  adjuncts  of  that  organi- 
zation as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  pe^nittlng  an 
armistice  to  be  brought  about  in  Korea.  Our 
statesmen  know  it;  it  Is  evident  that  they 
know  it  In  their  lack  of  emphasis  about 
what  they  are  going  to  do  about  it.  That's 
the  way  England  plays.  That's  the  way  Eng- 
land has  ever  pUyed  on  every  page  of  his- 
tory that  you  can  turn  over  since  the  Battle 
of  Hastings.  And  when  England  makes  com- 
mon cause  with  RussU.  what  do  we  Ameri- 
cans do? 

AKXBICAMS   mJST   WORK  TOOrTHIB  TO   bObvIV* 

I  suggest  that  we'd  better  counsel  together 
and  work  together,  and  forget  that  some- 
times evident  desire  to  annihilate  each  other, 
or  we're  going  to  awaken  and  find  that  we  not 
only  have  profound  and  serious  economic 
questions  to  face,  but  questions  of  world 
politics  and  relationships  that  run  to  the 
very  preservation  of  modem  civilization. 

There  are  not  only  the  moral  values  which 
are  at  stake;  there  are  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic values  and  the  material  considerations 
of  life  and  the  destiny,  under  our  flag,  of  our 
sons  and  daughters  who  will  follow  us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OV  NKW  JZK8KT 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  17, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  could  say  that 
would  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  in- 
justice that  has  been  done  to  certain 
retired  railroad  workers  than  to  bring 
to  the  attention  ot  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  following  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Retirement  Claims  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board.  This  letter  in- 
forms a  retired  railroad  worker  that  he 
Is  entitled  to  only  $99.56  as  a  monthly 
benefit  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  instead  of  the  $161.35  he  had  been 
drawing.  And  all  of  this  because  he 
had  worked  for  and  earned  under  social 
security  a  benefit  of  $68.20. 

But,  what  was  worse  was  the  noUflca- 
tion  that  because  he  had  received  his 
full  Railroad  Retirement  benefit  when 
there  should  have  been  a  deduction  of 
the  benefit  earned  under  social  security, 
that  he  would  have  to  repay  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  the  sum  of  $791.31,  and.  that 
no  further  monthly  payments  would  be 
made  to  him  until  the  amount  was  re- 
paid. Rather  rough  treaUnent  to  an  old 
retired  worker. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  Is  such  a 
tremendous  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the 
1951  amendments,  and  for  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  356,  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce? 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  which  speaks  for  itself,  reads  as 
follows: 

UKrrzD  States  or  Amekica, 

RAIUU3AO    RETUUIMENT   BOAXD, 

Chicago.  III,.  AprU  9.  f  »5J. 
Mr.  CnAMiMa  H.  Walksb,  ' 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

On  January  1, 1962.  you  became  eligible  for 
a  social-security  old-age  benefit.  The  BaU- 
road  Retirement  Act  requires  that  we  reduce 
your  annuity  by  the  amount  of  this  benefit. 
However,  your  reduced  annuity  may  not  be 
less  than  the  amount  you  would  receive  on 
the  basis  of  railroad  service  after  1936.  This 
reduction  must  be  made  whether  or  not  you 
have  applied  for  the  old-age  benefit.  Also 
the  total  benefits  to  you  and  yoiu  wife  may 
not  be  reduced  below  the  rate  of  yoiur  an- 
nuity on  October  29,  1951. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  monthly 
xnnuity  payments  you  have  received  and  the 
amounts  you  should  have  received  since  you 
became  eligible  for  the  ftoclal  security  benefit: 


Moattis 


Jan.  1, 1»92.  to  Mar.  JM.  1»M 

Apr.  1, 1952,  to  June  30, 1952 

July  1, 1W2.  to  Auk.  31,  iva 

Sept.  i.  1«>M.  to  Mar.  31. 1953 


Annuity  received 


Ton 


$1«1.3S 
IC1.35 
161. 3S 

iiei.sf 


Yoor 

wUa 


$40 
40 
40 
40 


Bodal-securlty 
benefit 


Too 


$aaoo 

58.40 

s3.ao 

66.20 


Yoor 

wiie 


Annuity  should  have 
been 


Yoa 


$141.  as 
10Z95 
■  90.66 
>$0.6« 


Yoor 

wife 


$40 
40 
40 
40 


t  Increased  so  that 


tbe  total  bensflt.  payable  to  roa  and  your  wUe  will  equal  your  wmuUy  rale  on  Oct.  ».  1961 


r; 
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Vi 


ThB  chart  shews  that  we  ovo^wld  you 
tTBLSl.  Therefore,  we  stopped  your  pay- 
snexrta  on  April  1,  1958.  You  may  refund 
the  overpayment  hy  maUlng  to  this  office  a 
check  or  money  order  made  out  to  th« 
TUMiim  of  the  United  SUtea.  As  soon  as 
we  recatve  the  refiind.  we  will  reorume  your 
payments,  from  the  date  they  were  stopped, 
at  your  new  monthly  rate  of  $99.56.  If  you 
do  not  refund  the  overpayment,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  withhold  your  annuity  until  the 
overpayment  has  been  repaid.  In  that  case, 
you  woidd  not  reeelve  an  annuity  check 
until  about  Deoamber  1&53. 

We  regret  that  we  did  not  know  about 
your  social -aecuilty  benefit  In  time  to  pre- 
v«it  anrpujtng  you.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  the  Incorrect  payment,  you  may 
write  to  this  olBc«  or  call  at  any  ot  the 
Boanl  oOees  shown  on  the  enclosed  list. 
riDMS  take  this  letter  with  you  if  you  go 
to  a  Board  oOce. 

Very  tnily  yoxirs, 

RoBsrr  H.  LaMotts. 
Dtreetor  o/  Retirement  Claims. 


KaliMd  MiBtuT  Uails  FroM  Escapcet 
Fraa  Coamnist  CooBtriet  Wodd 
Help  PreTcat  Rusk  From  Startisf 
W«fUWwlU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wxacoNsnr 

JN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATXVXS 

rridttv.  Julv  17. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsiii.  M^. 
Speaker,  if  the  anti-Communist  nations 
have  faith  in  freedom,  they  will  permit 
escapees  from  Iron  Curtain  countries  to 
pflurticipate  in  the  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

Our  law  already  provides  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  national  military  units  from 
escapees  from  Communist-dominated 
countries.  It  has  been  on  our  books  for 
almost  2  years  now. 

These  units,  even  though  small,  could 
be  formed  under  their  own  national  flags 
of  freedom.  They  would  have  their  own 
distinctive  national  uniforms  and  bt:  at- 
tached to  the  free  forces  of  Europe. 

Polish.  Hungarian.  Czechoslovak.  Ru- 
manian, and  even  units  from  escapees 
from  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  would  be  powerful 
magnets  of  defection  from  the  Commu- 
nist armies,  which  recent  events  prove 
are  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  libera- 
tion from  Communist  terror. 

It  would  be  high  tragedy  if  the  free 
world  permitted  this  opportune  time  to 
pass  while  the  small  clique  of  Commu- 
nist gangsters  purged  these  armed  forces 
of  the  powerful  elements  of  defection 
which  now  exist. 

If  the  diplomacy  of  the  free  world 
etrntinues  to  deal  with  the  diplomacy  of 
cofnmuniwn  and  abandons  the  enslaved 
peoples,  which  includes  members  of  the 
armed  forces  under  Communist  control, 
it  will  bring  upon  the  free  world  the 
ultimate  Judgment  of  those  abandoned 
peoples  in  the  form  of  attack. 

The  formation  ot  such  national  mili- 
tary units  to  augment  the  forces  of  lib- 
eration among  the  Communist  armed 
forces  and  to  step  up  the  potential  of 
defection  from  tyranny  would  be  a  great 
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relief  t » Western  Europe,  as  saeta  fomuH 
tions  w  mid  be  powerful  deterrents  to  any 
Commi  Bist  win  to  attack  Western  Eu- 
nHDc.  '  liey  would  tend  to  paralyze  that 
will.     I 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  this  is  no  time  for  a 
counscrof  timid  and  superficial  fear. 
This  is]  a  time  for  a  faith  in  human  lib- 
erty. The  people  behind  the  Iron  Cw- 
tain  stal  have  that  faith.    Have  we? 

I  wiJh  to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
follow!  ig  excellent  article  in  the  U.  S. 
News  I  World  Report  for  July  24: 
Ths  Abi  mts  Ruasu  PzAas— 8bx  Can^  Tttvn 
ti  m  Satklutz  Pobces  8hk  Bthlt 

Bsaur. — The  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  are 
waking  ip  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  count 
on  the  latelllte  armies  they  have  set  up  In 
Eastern  Europe.  Instead,  they  have  reason  to 
fear  the  n. 

For  a  oecow,  that  fear  Is  a  nightmare.  Idea 
that  th(  arms  that  Russia  gave  the  satellites 
might  t  e  used  In  revolt  strikes  at  the  whole 
concept  of  Soviet  conquest. 

Por  t]ie  West,  the  wavering  loyalty  of  the 
aatelllU  armies  means  a  shift  in  the  balance 
of  powe  r  in  Europe.  Concept  of  175  Russian 
divlsloEB  pl\u  60  or  more  satellite  divisions 
marchliLg  westward  has  always  frightened 
Zhirope.  Now  it  seems  clear  that  the  satel- 
lite aroLles  will  not  march,  may  even  fight 
the  Rui  Bians  instead.  World  war,  started  by 
R^iaaia,  seems  less  likely  than  ever. 

The  I  ^telllte  armies  look  impressive. 

Sever  Communist  countries  on  Russia's 
European  frontier  have  at  least  1.2  million 
men  in  regxilar  armies,  probably  more.  There 
are  big  reserves  and  police  forces.  Active 
troops  I  lone  are  organized  into  60  dlvilsons — 
more  tl  lan  double  the  nxunber  of  divisions 
that  an  under  a  united  command  in  Western 
Xuropc. 

But  -ecent  events  have  lifted  the  Iron 
Curtail  to  give  the  world  a  look  at  these 
forces,  heir  actions,  and  attitudes  In  emer- 
gencies. 

TTooi  B  have  failed  to  follow  Moacowls  or- 
ders.   1  [Ultary  revolt  Is  possible. 

Only  In  Eastern  Germany,  where  Russia 
has  93  c  f  the  42  divisions  It  keeps  In  Eastern 
Europe,  do  Soviet  troops  outnumber  satel- 
lite fories.  Elsewhere,  up  to  now,  Moscow 
has  con  ited  on  sateUlte  armies  to  defend  the 
approac  ties  to  Russia  herself.  Now  the  loy- 
alty of  Lhese  troops  to  liosoow  is  in  doubt. 

Revdi,  considered  Impossible,  or  at  best 
unllkri],  has  happened.  It  Is  not  a  putsch 
of  a  few  officers  at  the  top  that  Moscow  fears 
now.  biit  the  more  dangerous  revolt  that 
wells  ui  from  the  rank  and  file. 

In  Pctand.  near  Bromberg,  Polish  troops 
were  oilered  to  clear  the  streets  of  antl- 
Commuilst  rioters.  Instead,  they  disarmed 
their  own  officers  and  )oined  the  rioters. 
Russianj  troops  had  to  move  in  to  restore 
order. 

Deserilons  are  rising,  too.  There  is  no 
mass  flight  of  troops  from  the  satellite 
armies,  but  small  groups  are  crossing  fron- 
tiers wb  ere  only  individiial  soldiers  managed 
to  escaF  e  before. 

Jet  fllots  have  flown  out  Soviet-built 
planes  o  western  airfields  at  great  risk  to 
themsel  res.  It  already  is  apparent  that  air- 
men an(  I  soldiers  who  take  chances  to  escape 
in  peace  time  may  be  active  enemies  in  war- 
time. 

Czech  Miovak  troops  have  been  warned 
that  b<»  der  areas  on  the  West  are  sown  with 
land  miaes  and  patrolled  by  elite  Commu- 
nist units.  For  all  of  that,  small  bands  of 
deserter  i  get  through.  Rumanian  and  Hun- 
garian B>ldiers  in  uniform  are  escaping  into 
Tugosla  ria,  some  in  groups  with  Junior  offi- 
cers. 

For  ertrf  satellite  soldier  who  escapes 
abroad  Siere  are  many  more  who  go  into 
their  own  hills  and  mountains  as  guerriUaa. 
These  wjrry  Bussla,  too. 


OoerrUlaa  ar»  not  strong  enough  to  duU- 
lenge  satelllta  governmenU  in  any  ootwtry 
save  possibly  UtUe  Albania.  But  their  con- 
tinued existence  in  the  hills  of  satellite 
countries  is  open  evidence  of  what  wo\ild 
hi4)pen  m  a  war. 

Purges,  which  already  have  sapped  the 
strength  and  morale  of  the  satellite  armies, 
are  beginning  anew. 

Por  years  army  piirges  have  followed  the 
removal  of  local  leaders  in  satellite  coun- 
tries. Czechoslovakia  alone  has  lost  more 
officers  m  a  series  of  purges  tt  \n  those  now 
serving  in  the  army  over  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. 

Wow  Lavrentl  Berla,  Moscow's  No.  1  poHoe- 
man,  has  been  purged.  He  supervised  the 
organization  of  police  and  security  units  to 
the  satellites  which,  added  up.  total  half  a 
million  men.  The  new  purges,  as  a  result, 
go  deep. 

In  most  satenite  countries  these  poUee 
units  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Moscow.  Th«y 
report  through  Soviet  embassies  and  mili- 
tary missions,  even  in  Bulgaria,  where  Soviet 
cfficers  conunand  Bulgarian  troops  down  to 
battalion  levels. 

Purges  now  in  progress  within  satellite 
srmles.  as  a  result,  are  trimming  the  very 
eyes  and  ears  of  Moscow.  They  hurt  Mos- 
cow's control  everywhere. 

Satellite  by  satellite,  Moscow's  hold  on  the 
armed  forces  Is  weakening. 

Old  Idea,  that  Communists  In  control  of 
governments  could  send  armies  marching 
side  by  side  with  Soviet  Russian  forces  into 
the  West,  Is  fading  fast.  SateUlte  troops, 
sent  abroad,  might  be  likely  to  jotn  the 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  fight  them. 

New  idea,  worrying  Moscow  as  it  cheers  the 
West.  Is  that  satellite  armies  even  within 
their  own  covm  tries  must  be  watclied  by 
Soviet  Russian  armies.  And  Rxissian  troops 
themselves,  exposed  to  outside  Influences,  are 
not  secure. 

In  Poland,  Marshal  Konstantln  Rokossov- 
sky,  a  Soviet  general,  was  forced  on  the  Poles 
as  their  own  Defense  Minister. ,  He  recMrgan- 
ized  the  Polish  Army.  Now  he  has  been 
called  to  Moscow  to  explain  why  his  Polish 
troops  refused  to  follow  his  (vders,  why  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Poland  must  do  riot  duty. 

Polish  nationalism  is  rxinnlng  high,  so 
high  that  Moscow  still  keeps  only  4  Russian 
divisions — 2  mechanized  and  2  tank — in  the 
country. 

Revolt  in  Poland  could  cut  off  the  Riisslan 
divisions  in  East  Germany.  Such  a  revolt 
could  be  crushed  by  the  more  than  30  Rus- 
sian divisions  stationed  near  Poland  and  in 
Russia  proper.  But  an  army  revolt  anywhere 
in  the  satellite  empire  could  touch  oS  revolt 
everywhere. 

In  Bast  Germany,  the  Soviet  has  set  up 
only  23  elite  combat  teams  of  2.000  Bast  Ger- 
mans each.  Originally  they  were  to  have 
formed  the  base  for  12  satellite  divisions. 
But  antl-Communlst  riots  have  killed  Mos- 
cow's hope  for  a  German  Army  of  its  own. 
Moscow  must  count  on  East  Garmana  as  ene- 
mies, not  allies. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  half  the  conscripts  are 
not  now  trusted  with  live  ammunition.  Due 
to  Czech  labor  shortages,  most  men  doing 
military  service  are  working  as  laborers  in 
mines  and  factories. 

Morale  of  the  Czech  officers'  corps  is  low. 
Officers  not  long  ago  refused  to  send  Army 
units  to  disperse  demonstrating  Czech  fac- 
tory workers  in  Bohemia.  Political  commla- 
sars,  they  explained,  had  taught  troops  that 
only  capitalists  used  the  army  sgalnat  the 
workers. 

Rtiasia,  so  far,  has  no  troops  in  Caechoalo- 
vakia.  There,  as  in  Poland,  the  fear  is  that 
the  appearance  of  Russian  troopa  might 
touch  off  an  Army  revolt. 

In  Himgary,  where  Soviet  Russia  keepa  two 
mechanized  divisions,  there  is  relative  quiet. 
But  the  sabotage  and  indifference  of  Hun- 
garian workers  and  farmers,  denounced  daily 
in  the  Communist  press,  is  spreading  into 
the  Hungarian  conscript  army. 
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In  Rumania,  one  ot  tbm  two  Russian  divi- 
sions in  the  country  has  been  moved  toward 
tbe  Yugoslav  frontier  to  help  Communist 
police  halt  Army  deserters  trying  to  reach 
Yugoslavia.  Rumania  has  a  conscript  army 
of  peasants  who  are  bitter  about  Communist 
efforts  to  colleetivlae  the  country's  farm 
lands. 

In  Bulgaria,  the  Communist  Government 
g^nrf  Russian  Army  officers  are  worried  about 
an  underground  movement  within  the  army 
called  the  Troika. 

"Troika "  means  "three."  Bulgarian  sol- 
diers and  officers,  who  resent  the  Soviet  offi- 
cers in  Bulgarian  uniforms,  have  formed 
celU  in  unlto  of  three.  These  cells  cut  into 
aU  formations  of  the  Bulgarian  Army. 
Leadership  of  Troika  Is  not  known.  It  may 
be  Communist.  Tlto-etyle.  it  may  be  anU- 
CommunUt.    But  Moscow  doesn't  liks  It. 

In  Al*^"'*.  smallest  and  most  Isolated  of 
the  sateUlte  countries,  the  Army  loyal  to 
Moscow  is  not  much  larger  than  the  guerrlUa 
forces  In  the  mountains.  Soviet  Russia,  ap- 
parently considering  AlbanU  a  poor  Invest- 
ment, already  has  cut  down  shipments  of 
anna  from  Black  Sea  ports  to  the  little 
country. 

A  Soviet  monster,  the  satellite  force  buiU 
by  Moscow  in  Eastern  Europe,  could  turn 
against  Its  creator.  In  any  event  it  already 
is  clear  that  these  60  divisions  can  no  longer 
be  counted  as  Soviet  Russia's  allies  In  a 
world  war.  Instaad.  In  a  war.  they  may  be 
enemies. 


Dual  B«Mfit  RcftokliM  Pr*Twi«i  ef 
RairM^  RdireaeBl  Works  to  I>is«4- 
▼aaUf  c  af  RctkaJ  Woriwr 

EXTENSION  OP  RESAARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  wsw 
JK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIFRBSSNTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 


Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  continually  in  receipt  of  letters  from 
retired  railroad  workers  protesting 
against  the  1951  amendments  to  the  act 
that  deprives  them  of  full  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  because 
they  have  worked  in  a  Social  Security 
industry  and  are  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der soeh.  Ttie  necessity  to  work  after 
retirement  from  raihroad  is  due  to  smaU 
benefits  received  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  This  and  the  fact  they 
have  paid  the  tax  the  same  as  anyone 
else  makes  no  diffwence.  They  are 
penalized  as  a  railroad  worker  although 
no  other  former  wwker  is  so  teeated 
after  retirement. 

The  following  letters  are  examples  of 
the  kind  of  letters  being  received  every 
day: 

Phzlaoclpbu,  Pa..  July  3.  1953. 
Hon.  Crazixs  A.  WoLVzaroM, 

Chairman,  Interttate  mnd  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Committee.  MerchantviUe,  N.  J. 
DsAa  Ma.  WoLvzsroit:  I  am  told  that  the 
bills,  especUUy  H.  R.  856  with  amendment, 
annuling  the  so-called  dual  benefit  restrtc- 
Uon  provUion,  passed  Octobwr  30,  1S»61.  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  has  been  con- 
sidered by  your  committee  and  Is  ordered 
out  of  committee  for  House  action.  I  hope 
that  I  am  correct;  I  also  pray  It  la  with  favor- 
able recommendation. 

Dear  Congressman,  will  you  do  all  you  can 
to  see  that  action  is  taken  on  this  matter 


ta  aapte  time  inr  ike  awurte  to  act  itlao. 
Further  will  you  give  it  a  favorable  boost 
whenever  possible  If  Congress  adjoiuros 
July  31,  there  U  so  lltUe  time  and  this  biU 
might  get  lost  In  the  rush  and  get  pushed 
aside  for  the  so  beheved  greater  matters. 

'ne  annuling  ot  this  unjust  provlslOD  Is 
vary  vital  to  many  and  I  can  answer  for  my- 
self. I  worked  under  social  security  after 
being  pcnalooed  by  the  railroad,  so  I  might 
taava  a  larger  monthly  income  for  use  by  my 
wife  and  myself  for  o\ir  welfare.  Today  I 
received  my  railroad  annuity  check  for 
$66.03  whereas  it  should  have  been  $127.47 
and  which  I  believe  it  would  be  until  I  was 
eligible  for  soclal-secorlty  beneftU.  I  have 
filed  a  statement  with  your  committee  giv- 
ing fuU  details  as  to  how  it  hurts  me,  but 
this  time  I  am  pleading  with  you  to  use  your 
fuil  power  to  have  this  matter  taken  up  by 
the  House  and  then,  the  Senate  so  we  wtU 
receive  redress  before  another  year  comes 
around.  May  I  ask  you  what  is  your  opin- 
ion as  to  the  chance  of  this  bill  being  passed 
at  this  seaslonr 

I  was  going  to  call  yon  on  the  i^one,  but 
decided  that  I  would  not  disturb  you  on  your 
short  vacation,  which  no  doubt  is  welcomed, 
so  wrote  you  instead.  I  trust  this  wiU  be 
read  by  you  personally,  so  I  may  receive  a 
reply  that  wUl  cover  the  subject  I  have  writ- 
ten about.  Will  you  also  furnish  me  with 
the  fuU  name  of  Mr.  Vak  Zanvt? 

Thanking  you  fOr  past  eourtesles.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BoGZHZ  A.  Foa. 

Tttsaaawa.  TKc.  Jufte  15,  li53. 
CRaatMAW.  Hoosa  ijmasxAXS 

COUUmCt  OOUMSTTSK, 

House  0/  Representative*. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Regarding  propoeed  retirement  amend- 
menu  as  reported  In  June  13.  1953,  Issue  of 
lAbor.  I  am  convinced,  based  upon  more 
than  40  years'  association  with  railroad  em- 
ployees. 22  of  which  were  spent  r^;>resentlng 
telegraphers,  that  05  percent  of  railroad  em- 
ployees share  the  opinion  as  expressed  by 
Murray  I«tlmer  before  your  committee. 

I  am  mailing  you  a  copy  of  a  printed 
pamphlet  Issued  by  two  chief  executives  of 
the  nonoperatlng  group,  urging  support  for 
the  1961  amendments.  They  urged  the  em- 
ployees to  write  their  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen asking  support  for  the  1051  amend- 
menta.  A  reading  of  this  misleading  pam- 
phlet would  indicate  that  aU  of  the  pro- 
TlsionB  as  contained  In  the  proposed  1051 
amendmento  were  to  fm-ther  liberalise  the 
act.  and  no  mention  waa  made  of  the  fact 
that  If  the  amendments  were  passed  the 
$60  woA  clause  would  apply,  or  of  the  fact 
that  the  social  security  Involvement  would 
be  in  effect. 

G.  E.  Lelghty,  purporting  to  represent  the 
nonoperatlng  groups,  made  the  statement.  In 
support  of  the  1961  amendments,  that  76 
percent  of  the  railroad  em|rtoyees  were  sup- 
porting the  Crasser  amendmenta. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  95  percent  of  the 
support  from  railroad  employees  requesting 
the  pavage  of  the  1951  amendments  re- 
sulted from  misleading  Information  fur- 
nished by  certain  nonoperatlng  labor  lead- 
en,  and  that  00  percent  of  railroad  employees 
would  have  opposed  the  passage  of  the  1951 
amendments  had  they  known  of  the  crip- 
pling tf  sets  that  would  result.  It  Is  not  the 
nature  oC  a  raUroad  employee  to  ask  Oon- 
grass  to  eat  his  throat. 

I  urge  you  to  take  into  conalderation  that 
whatever  siffport  of  the  1061  amendments 
came  from  railroad  employees  was  obtained 
by  mIsrepresenUUon  oC  the  facts  by  certain 

labor  leaders. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  ot  this  vrtre  to  Murray 
W  Latimer.  G.  ■-  I«eighty.  and  I*hor. 
^  pan  lisurxT. 


SmHm^Im,  Fvifctfw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or  wxscoNsnT 

IK  TBX  BOTTSB  OF  REPRBSCNTATIVCS 

Thuriday.  July  2, 1953 

Mr.  liAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcobd  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Wausau  Daily  Record- 
Herald,  Wausau,  Wis.,  which  gives  some 
good  advice  to  Members  of  Congress. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Sbobtsigrtzs,  PoaOZTTUX. 

Representative  Danizi.  A.  Rzed.  of  New 
York,  beUeves  that  If  tazes  are  not  cut  this 
year,  the  Democrats  wlU  win  back  control  of 
Congress  In  1954.  Perhapa  he's  right.  But 
If  so.  the  voters  are  extremely  shortsighted 
and  forgetful. 

They're  shortsighted  If  they  condemn  the 
Republican  lawmakers  to  the  point  of  turn- 
ing them  out  of  office  for  failure  to  rectify 
In  2  years  something  that  took  20  years  to 
develop.  And  that's  what  they'd  be  doing. 
In  effect.  

And  they'd  be  pretty  f orgetftd  If  they  over- 
looked the  fact  that  by  turning  out  the  Re- 
publicans they'd  be  putting  back  in  office 
those  under  whom  taxes  reached  their  pres> 
ent  burdensome  rates. 

If  the  Republican  lawmakers  were  turned 
out  of  office  for  failure  to  bring  about  early 
reductions  In  taxes,  they  would  be  suoeeeded 
by  members  of  a  party  that  thlnka  the  Re- 
publicans are  spending  too  Uttle  rather  than 
too  much.  Returning  to  the  Democrata 
would  give  no  assurance  that  the  Nation's 
fiscal  plight  would  be  eased — quite  the  con- 
trary. If  the  past  record  means  anything. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  Is  making 
a  sincere  and  determined  effort  to  bring  gov- 
ernmental spending  and  Income  toto  balance. 
It's  a  tough  Job  and  a  slow  one.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  the  voters  In  that  effort,  not 
Impatience. 


1952     Freedom't    FoaB^atkm     Award 
Achieved  by  Lyawoiidl,  CaH.  News- 
Editor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALTVOaJtlA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTAliVKd 
Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  the  unanimous  consent  of  this  great 
legislative  body,  heretofore  granted  me 
so  to  do.  I  take  real  pleasure  in  calling 
your  notice  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jack 
C  Cleland.  also  a  native  son  of  my  naUve 
State  of  CaUfomia.  is  visiting  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  few  days,  en  route  to 
Valley  Porge.  and  the  National  Office  of 
preedom's  Foundation. 

Educated  in  Journalism  at  the  Unl- 
Terslty  of  Southern  California.  Los  An- 
geles. Mr.  Cleland.  when  only  21  years  of 
ele  was  recognized  as  the  youngMt 
SSy  newspaper  editor  in  «»«  U^^ed 
SUtea— Mr.  Ripley's  report  carried  It 
in -Believe  It  or  NoC-  Now  at  36  yws 
of  age,  Mr,  OeJand  has  just  received  this 
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coveted  award  "For  outstanding  achleye- 
ment  In  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  way  ot  life." 
As  city  editor  of  a  distinguished  Califor- 
nia community  newspaper,  the  Hei-ald- 
American  with  seven  separate  distinct 
editions.  Iilr.  Cleland  also  takes  his  full 
share  of  Individual  community  service 
upon  his  own  shoulders. 

The  commimities  In  Los  Angeles 
County  served  by  these  papers  edited  by 
Mr.  Cleland  are:  Compton.  Downey. 
Norwalk.  Lynwood,  Bellflower.  Para- 
mount. Hollydale.  and  North  Long 
Beach.  His  papers  have  a  combined  cir- 
culation of  125,000  and  serve  a  trading 
area  of  more  than  250,000.  All  but  one 
of  these  communities  is  in  the  new  great 
23d  Congressional  District  which  I  rep- 
resent In  tills,  my  7tb  year  in  this  legis- 
lative body. 

Submitted  to  the  Judge's  committee 
for  Freedom's  Foundation,  was  a  news- 
paper size  scrapbook,  containing  clip- 
pings, photographs,  and  pertinent 
printed  material  covering  the  editorial 
campaigns  headed  by  Mr.  Cleland.  espe- 
cially in  the  Lynwood  edition  of  the 
Herald-American.  It  was  this  which,  in 
competition  on  a  nationwide  scale, 
brought  this  distinction  to  Mr.  Cleland 
and  which  natxirally  also  pleased  the 
publisher  of  all  seven  editions.  Col.  C.  S. 
Smith. 

The  gold  plated  "3"  medallion  pre- 
sented this  editor  was  also  accompanied 
by  a  sizable  check,  making  possible  a 
first  trip  to  Washington.  D.  C,  and  other 
cities  and  placra  having  significant  na- 
tional shrines  and  monuments.  Color 
photographs  have  been  taken  en  route 
and  they,  together  with  word  pictures. 
In  a  series  of  lectures  and  reports,  will 
be  given  upon  his  return  to  California. 

Vice  President  Nixon  originally  pre- 
sented the  Cleland  medallion  along  with 
others,  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  at  which 
time,  duplicate  ceremonies  were  held 
throughout  the  Nation,  for  those  unable 
to  be  personally  present  at  Valley  Forge. 
Editor  Cleland  received  his  deserved 
award  at  Hollywood.  Calif.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  and  all  my 
other  colleagues  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating this  yoxuig  man;  also,  in  compli- 
menting the  Justly  proud  publisher  of  all 
these  papers. 


Reason  and  Jutke  Demand  Enactment 
of  H.  R.  356  To  Repeal  1951  Amend- 
ment  to  Railroad  Retirement  Act  That 
ProTcsts  Retired  Workers  From  Rccdv- 
bf  Fnll  Retirement  Benefits 
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Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
piirpose  of  H.  R.  356  is  to  correct  a  grave 
legislative  error  which  has  caused  great 
luurdahlp   and  manliest  unfairness   to 
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morej  than  30,000  retired  railroad  em- 
ploye ea.  This  error  occurred  during  the 
82d  <  tongress  when  Congress  passed  the 
Octo  >er  31,  1951,  amendments  to  the 
Rallipad  Retirement  Act. 

Ttm  particular  provision  that  I  have 
in  m  Dd  and  which  this  legislation  would 
rep«  1  retroactively  Is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "dual  1>eneflt"  provision. 

I  believe  that  the  term  "dual  benefit" 
provision  was  chosen  deliberately  and 
for  t]  le  purpose  of  misinforming  all  per- 
sons |who  have  occasion  to  study  this 
ion.  I  believe  that  this  terminol- 
^as  responsible,  at  least  in  part,  for 
ioption  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  This  terminology  is  mls- 
and  designed  to  hide  the  fact 
le  provision  which  this  legislation 
repeal  has  wiped  out  or  curtailed 
retirement  benefits  which  rail- 
employees  had  every  reason  to  be- 
irere  Inviolate.  The  term  "social- 
ity offset"  would  have  been  a  more 
true  description  of  the  amendment. 

Wl  at.  then,  does  section  3  (b)  of  the 
Ralliaad  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
in  1^51.  provide?  It  provides,  briefly 
statefl,  that  the  retirement  annuity  or 
}n  payable  to  a  retired  railroad  em- 
ployeje  who  had  railroad  service  before 
19.?7.  must  be  reduced  by  any  old-age 
insuTince  benefit  for  which  he  may 
quali  y  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or  by  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  his 
railrc  ad  annuity  which  is  based  on  serv- 
ice b  sfore  1937,  whichever  is  less 

Wlat  is  the  effect  of  this  provision? 
The  uDswer,  in  clear  and  simple  lan- 
guage, is  that  this  provision  singles  out 
some  30,000  retired  railroad  employees 
from  among  a  total  of  480,000  Individ- 
uals 7ho  receive  benefits  under  the  act 
and  akes  away  a  portion  of  their  re- 
tirement benefits.  These  30.000  feel — 
and  he  Commit'  e  on  Interstate  and 
Foreirn  Commerce  agrees  with  them — 
that  this  cxurtalliuent  of  their  benefits 
undei  the  railroad  retirement  system 
was  fcrought  about  In  violation  of  all 
prlnc  pies  of  Justice  and  good  faith. 

Th(se  30,000  retired  employees  are 
those  who  were  in  railroad  service  before 
1937  and  who  have  acquired,  under  the 
social -security  system,  rights  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  which  they  have 
undeB  the  railroad-retirement  system. 
There  are  many  other  individuals  who 
have  rights  under  both  systems  which 
were  not  curtailed.  Further  reference 
to  the  se  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Whr,  then,  were  the  rights  of  these 
30,00(1  restricted?  When  the  Railroad 
Retlr<ment  Act  was  enacted  in  1937,  it 
was  u  nderstood  and  accepted  by  every- 
body n  Congress  as  well  as  by  railroad 
emploirees  and  railroad  management 
that  t  le  years  of  employment  in  the  rail- 
road industry  prior  to  1937  would  be 
county  toward  an  annuity  or  pension 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  Just 
like  years  after  1937.  And  those  who 
had  service  prior  to  1937  have  been 
treate  1  all  along  under  the  act  the  same 
as  employees  who  began  serving  after 
1937.  In  fact,  there  was  every  reason 
why  tl  tey  should  be  so  treated.  The  rate 
that  was  fixed  to  be  paid  by  rail- 
road (imployee  and  employer  was  on  a 


basis  sufficient  to  cover  the  years  prior 
to  1937. 

However,  some  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees who  served  in  the  railroad  in- 
diistry  prior  to  1937.  at  a  later  date,  vol- 
untarily or  involimtarily,  by  reason  of 
reduction  of  force  or  otherwise,  took 
employment  in  industries  covered  by  the 
Social  Secmrlty  Act  or  as  self-employed 
persons  became  subject  to  that  act,  paid 
the  required  tax,  and  in  this  way  such 
persons  acquired  separate  and  additional 
rights  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  effect  of  the  provision  which  this 
legislation  would  rep>eal  is  to  reduce  a 
pension  or  annuity  under  the  railroad 
retirement  system  because  of  the  sep- 
arate and  distinct  rights  acquired  by 
such  individuals  under  the  Social  Secur- 
ity System.  This  Is  done  under  the  pre- 
text that  these  30,000  have  not  paid 
contributions  into  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund  during  the  years  of  railroad 
service  prior  to  1937,  and  have  not  made 
contributions  to  the  social  security  fund 
commensurate  with  the  separate  and  dis- 
tinct benefits  to  which  they  have  becomo 
entitled  under  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem. The  real  reason,  however,  is  an  en- 
tirely different  one  and  that  reason  is 
frankly  admitted  by  the  minority  to  be 
the  principal  reason  why  they  favor  the 
retention  of  this  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory provision  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  The  real  reason  Is  this:  By 
curtailing  certain  benefits  to  which  these 
30,000  retired  employees  would  be  en- 
titled under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
were  it  not  for  the  provisions  of  section 
3  (b),  as  amended,  the  fund  expects  to 
save  sufficient  money  to  the  retirement 
fund  to  pay,  at  least  in  part,  the  higher 
benefits  provided  for  other  beneficiaries 
under  the  1951  amendments. 

In  other  words,  section  3  (b),  as 
amended  in  1951  robs  some  30,000  Peters 
in  order  to  pay  some  480,000  Pauls.  The 
minority  position  in  effect  points  with 
pride  to  this  robbery  which  It  feels  Is 
Justified  because  the  number  of  those 
who  share  in  the  spoils  Is  larger  by  far 
than  the  number  of  those  whose  rights 
are  being  curtailed. 

The  distlncticm  which  has  l>een  made 
between  the  older  workers  with  service 
prior  to  1937  and  the  younger  ones  wltti 
service  only  after  that  date,  is.  of  course, 
completely  arbitrary.  According  to  the 
original  understanding  of  the  act.  which 
understanding  continued  until  1951.  all 
employees  were  to  be  treated  the  same 
and  their  benefits  were  to  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  years  of  service  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  their  individual  contribu- 
tions computed  separately.  An  annuity 
or  pension  payable  under  the  act  is  not 
divisible  into  one  portion  based  on  serv- 
ice prior  to  1937  and  another  portion 
based  on  service  after  that  date.  Bene- 
fits for  service  prior  to  1937  are  not  alms 
given  for  reasons  of  charity  but  are  bene- 
fits given  as  a  matter  of  right  for  servlcea 
rendered  just  as  benefits  given  for  the 
years  following  the  year  1937.  It  has 
been  claimed,  and  with  some  Justice, 
that  this  detrimental  treatment  of  some  " 
to  the  advantage  of  others  creates  a  real 
violation  of  constitutional  principles. 

The  discrimination  which  has  resulted 
from  section  3  (b)  of  the  act.  as  amend- 
ed in  1951,  has  greatly  undermined  the 
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confidence  which  tliese  30,000  annuitants 
and  pensioners  had  in  the  fairness  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system. 

The  diacrimlnatlon  brought  about  by 
this  section,  as  amended,  is  i«gravated 
particularly  tn  those  cases  in  which  the 
annuitant  or  pensioner  has  taken  em- 
ployment in  an  Industry  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  or,  as  a  self-employed 
person,  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  that  act.  As  the  old-age  insurance 
isenefits  Increase,  the  railroad  retire- 
ment annuity  of  such  Individual  to 
whom  section  3  (b).  as  amended,  ap- 
plies, must  be  reduced  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section.  Ironically 
enough,  that  reduction  is  supposed  to  be 
brought  about  through  the  notification 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  by  the 
annuitant  or  pensioner  himself.  In 
many  Instances,  this  has  not  l>een  prop- 
erly understood  by  the  pensioners  and 
annuitants,  with  the  result  that  at  a 
later  date,  often  months  later,  when 
this  information  Is  received  l»y  the 
Board  from  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivor  Insurance,  retroactive  adjust- 
ments are  made  In  the  annuity  or  pen- 
sion checks  causing  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ship to  the  Individuals  who  relied  on 
their  checks  being  no  less  than  when 
their  penskm  or  annuity  checks  first  be- 
gan to  arrive. 

Another  Ironic  consequence  of  sectfcm 
3  (b) ,  as  amended.  Is  ttiat  any  increase 
In  old-age  Insurance  benefits  granted  by 
the  Congress  to  offset  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  results  in  a  diminution  of  the 
railroad  retirement  annuity  or  pension 
of  these  30,000  individuals.  Mind  you, 
not  aU  individuals  enaUed  to  benefits 
under  both  systems  are  so  affected  but 
only  those  older  men  who  served  in  the 
raih^ad  industry  prior  to  1937. 

When  Congress,  In  1952,  granted  a 
monthly  increase  in  social-security  bene- 
fits, to  the  amaasement  of  thousands  of 
retired  railroad  annuitants  and  pension- 
ers, this  increase  resulted  in  a  further 
reduction  of  their  annuities  and  pen- 
sions imder  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem. The  njvich-needed  relief  from  In- 
flation that  Congress  intended  to  give 
to  all  recipients  of  old-age  benefits  was 
thus  completely  nullified  as  far  as  these 
30,000  are  concerned  by  reason  of  the 
operaUon  of  aecUon  3  (b)  of  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Act,  as  amended. 

The  unfairness  of  this  provision  Is  so 
manifest  that  those  who  oppose  its  re- 
peal have  been  forced  to  advance  in- 
numerable sophistries  In  an  effort  to 
make  out  a  shadow  of  a  case  in  fav<» 
of  its  retention.  The  only  real  reason— 
and  I  repeat,  the  only  real  reason- 
however,  for  the  continued  retention 
of  this  provision  Is  that  it  is  expected 
to  save  the  fund  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  higher  benefits  to  others.  It  is 
this  saving  which  the  minority  seeks  to 
retain  when  It  xmdertakes  to  Justify  a 
retention  of  this  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory provision. 

The  majority  rep<»t  refutes  point  by 
point  the  fallacious  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  in  defense  of  this  pro- 
vision and  I  refer  the  Members  of  this 
body  for  a  full  treatment  of  these  argu- 
ments to  the  well-reasoned  and  careful- 


ly iMTpared  majority  report  However, 
here  are  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made,  and  the  answers  ttiat 
the  majority  report  has  given: 

The  minority  argues  that  the  reten- 
tion of  section  3  (b).  as  amended,  avoids 
the  consequence  of  simultaneously  giv- 
ing retired  railroad  woiicers  with  service 
prior  to  1937.  credit  for  such  so-called 
prior  service  for  which  no  contributions 
have  been  paid  by  such  employees,  and 
giving  these  same  individuals  credit  to- 
ward social-security  benefits  for  which 
no  commensurate  contributions  have 
been  made  by  such  individuals  to  the 
social-security  f  \md.  The  answer  to  this 
argiunent  is  that  the  benefits  under  both 
systems  are  separate  and  distinct,  and 
that  these  benefits  are  based  on  past 
services  rendered  by  such  individiials 
rather  than  the  amount  of  their  indi- 
Tidual  contributions  under  either  sys- 
tem. It  is  siifficient  that  in  each  case  the 
tax  was  paid  in  the  amount  required  by 
law.  If  benefits  were  to  be  commen- 
surate with  contributions  in  all  cases. 
then,  both  systems  would  have  to  be  re- 
vamped from  the  ground  up  and  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  30.000  annui- 
tants and  pensioners  Involved  in  this 
legislation. 

Furthermore,  similar  situations  can 
arise  and  have  arisen  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  and  imder  other 
Federal  retirement  systems.  For  exam- 
ple, individuals  who  retire  from  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  or  the  Public  Health  Service,  or 
from  the  Federal  Judiciary,  receive  the 
full  annuity  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  any  of  the  applicable  systems 
without  any  reduction  by  reason  of  any 
old-age  insurance  benefit  to  which  they 
may  be  nititled  under  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  In  addition,  section  3  (b).  as 
amended  in  1951,  creates  Inequities  be- 
tween railroad  employees  on  the  one 
hand  and  employees  in  other  industries. 
In  many  industries  In  which  private  pen- 
sion plans  operate,  the  increases  granted 
In  social-security  benefits  in  1950  and 
1952  have  not  been  deducted  from  their 
supplementary  private  pensions. 

The  greatest  reliance  Is  placed  by  those 
who  favor  the  retention  of  this  discrimi- 
natory provision  on  the  fact  that  the 
repeal  of  this  provlaon  will  place  an  ad- 
ditional burden  on  the  already  over- 
burdened fund.    The  majority  does  not 
deny  that  a  slight  additional  burden  will 
be  added  by  the  repeal  of  section  3  (b) . 
as   amended.     However,   the   financial 
souiKlness  of  the  fund  is  not  Jeopardized 
by  the  repeal  of  this  provision.    Nor.  at 
this  time,  can  any  valid  argximent  be 
made  that  the  condition  of  the  fund  re- 
quires the  retention  of  this  manifestly 
imfair  and  discriminatory  provision.    It 
is  simply  incompatible  with  our  accepted 
standards  of  morals  and  ethics  that  we 
take  away  from  those  individuals  who 
are  relatively  few  in  numl)er  that  which 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe  was 
th«rs  and  to  redistribute  that  which  is 
taken  from  them  among  the  members 
ot  another  group  for  the  sole  reason  that 
the  latter  group  is  larger  by  far  than  the 
former. 


I  believe  I  have  shown  OMidusively 
that  this  discriminatory  and  unfair  pro- 
vision should  be  rep^ed.  The  majority 
of  the  Cmnmittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  carefully  studied  all 
aspects  of  this  problem,  and  it  urges  with 
all  the  emphasis  at  its  command  that 
the  House  should  approve  the  legisla- 
tion which  it  has  favoraUy  reported  to 
it  I,  therefore,  ask  that  the  House  sus- 
tain the  Judgment  of  the  committee  and 
enact  H.  R.  356  without  any  crippling 
unendment 
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lie.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Tribune.  Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wis.,  on  July 
15,  1853. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PaOOUCAKCB  VnsoB  Pkomjsbs 
It  goea  without  saying  that  keeping  one's 
pledges  Is  a  fundamental  of  any  moral  code 
worth  the  name.    But  political  promises  are 
hot  quite  ot  the  same  order. 

That  doesn't  mean  they  are  made  to  be 
broken,  or  that  the  man  who  suggests  they 
be  kept  Is  displaying  anjrthlng  but  a  wholly 
admirable  spirit. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  special.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  made  In  the  heat  of  cam- 
paign battles.  Therefore  they  reflect  the 
high  emotional  pitch,  the  exaggeration,  the 
extremes  of  utterance  that  charaetcrlae 
American  campatgna. 

Secondly,  political  promises  more  often 
than  not  are  made  in  at  least  partial  Ignor- 
ance of  the  facta  of  Oovemment,  when  they 
come  from  the  outa.  It  is  easy  to  make 
sweeping  statements  when  you  don't  know 
the  complicating  details. 

Thirdly,  such  promises  are  made  in  a  par- 
ticular context  of  events  and  conditions,  yet 
that  context  may  be  vastly  altered  by  the 
time  the  winning  politicians  are  Installed 
In  pKJwer  and  have  a  chance  to  carry  out  the 
pledges.  In  other  words,  the  promises  may 
be  outdated  by  events. 

VoT  all  these  reasons,  campaign  promises 
simply  cannot  be  taken  as  solemn  obliga- 
tions. In  the  nature  of  things,  most  poli- 
ticians are  likely  to  be  either  over-promised 
or  mls-promlsed. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  for  In- 
stance, laid  out  a  very  specific  program  for 
the  country  In  his  first  triumphant  cam- 
paign of  1932.  It  Included  sharp  economies. 
Virtually  none  at  the  pledges  was  ever  ful- 
filled. New  events  In  the  great  depression,  a 
close  Democratic  look  at  Government  for  the 
first  time  In  12  years,  and  other  factors  took 
Mr.  Roosevelt  down  totaUy  different  paths. 
The  Roosevelt  record  at  the  polls  suggests 
pointedly  that  the  voters  do  not  worry  too 
much  about  what  the  campaigners  say. 
They  are  more  interested  In  how  weU  po- 
litical performance— in  their  opinion— fiU 
the  needs  of  the  hour.   That  Is  their  gage. 

Some  BepubUcans  are  complaining  that 
President  Bsenhower.  having  promised  the 
voters  spending  and  tax  cuta.  is  now  re- 
Dudlatlng  the  pledges  by  not  assuring  them 
i.  balanced  budget  and  lower  taxes  la  the 
fjBVi^  year  immediately  ahead. 
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R  Should  b«  zMyted  at  onoe  that  Mr.  B8«n. 
how«r  never  promI»*d  thete  goaU  by  any 
particular  date,  bo  actually  he  haa  not  re- 
neged. He  has  merely  stated  audaciously 
that  their  accompUahment  will  be  somewhat 
delayed. 

But  a  more  Important  observation  Is  this: 
The  President  Is  In  ofdce  now.  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  inner  workings  of  Gov- 
ernment— the  first  Republican  in  20  years — 
measurlniT  problems  at  close  hand,  meeting 
•venU  not  foreseen  in  1952,  like  Staling 
death. 

History  suggests  Mr.  Elsenhower  will  be 
Judged  by  the  people — as  will  his  jwurty — 
on  how  he  facea  up  to  the  world  as  he  finds 
It.  not  on  what  he  proposed  to  do  last  year 
when  he  did  not  have  the  reaponslbUlty  or 
the  knowledge  which  goes  with  power. 

To  propose  that  he  regard  fulfillment  of 
bis  promises  as  his  paramount  duty  In  the 
White  Hovise  is  to  recommend  that  be  be 
entrapped  by  the  past,  by  uninformed  esti- 
mates of  world  situations,  by  the  emotional 
excesses  of  campaigning. 

This  kind  of  tortured  consistency  means 
little  to  wise  politicians.  They  know  the 
real  stake  Is  the  national  Interest,  and  what 
counts  is  the  way  a  President  and  his  party 
serve  that  Interest. 


StotaBCBt  hy  Ho^  Marfwet  Oate  Saitk, 
of  Maiae,  oa  tke  Passamaqaodfly  Tidal 
Pawer  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NSW  HAMPsRnat 

IN  THE  SSNATI  OJF  IBS  UNTTKD  STATSS 

Tuesday,  July  21, 1953 

lir.  TOBET.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project,  as  prepared  by  our  lovely  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Maine,  MARCAarr 
Chase  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoas,  as  follows: 

Banr  Histokt  or  Passamaqxtobot  Tisiai. 
Powxa  Psojacr 
{Statement     of    Senator    Masoaut    Crass 
SacrrR  before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, July  14,  1963) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Maine  congressional  delega- 
tion Is  most  appreciative  of  your  courtesy  In 
permitting  it  to  appear  before  you  on  the 
proposed  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project 
We  are  gratified  that  steady  efforts  of  Rep- 
sentative  McImtibx  have  resulted  In  this 
hearing. 

My  function  at  this  hearing  is  to  give  you 
the  highlights  of  the  history  of  the  proposed 
project.  And  it  wlU  be  highlights  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  burden  you  with  details. 

One  of  the  principal  points  that  I  want  to 
maxe  in  this  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
proposed  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  proj- 
ect, which  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  as 
Quoddy  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Is  that  the 
current  proposal  is  In  no  way  to  be  mistaken 
for,  or  mentally  associated  with,  the  all- 
Amerlcan  project  of  the  early  thirties  and  the 
related  activities  which  have  caiised  soma 
to  view  Quoddy  as  an  eiperlment  In  social- 
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rhe  eurrantly  proposad  project  Is  en- 
tlffercnt.    It  Is  International  In  scope, 
not  the  sUghteat  impUcatlon  of  so- 
Its  only  major  purpose  is  to  pro- 
electric  power. 

.  in  Its  original  conception,  was  In- 
In  scope.    The  original  plan  con- 
the  use  of  that  part  of  Passama- 
Bay  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  In- 
boundary  as  a  high-level  pool, 
the  Oobacook  Bay.  an  arm  of  Pas- 
Bay  lying   wholly   within   the 
States,  as  a  low-level  pool. 
Quoddy  proposal  started  as  far  back 
when  an  eminent  American  engineer, 
P.  Cooper,  put  forward  a  plan  for 
the  power  Inherent  In  the  large 
the  Passamaquoddy  area  by  building 
knd  sluiceways  In  the  openings  into  the 
Pundy  and  powerhouses  in  openings 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  Cobacook 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  was  to  be  filled  at 
and  held  as  a  high-level  pool  and 
Bay  was  to  be  emptied  at  low  tide 
maintained  as  a  low  pool.    Water  passing 
ihe  high  to  the  low  pool  was  to  be 
through   the  powerpiant  at  varying 
u  the  water  fell  in  the  upper  and  rose 
lower  pool  in  the  interval  between  tha 
and  dralniixj  periods. 
9ai.  Franklin  O.  Booserelt  Is  said  to 
liscusaed  the  posslbllltiea  of  harness- 
power  in  the  Passamaquoddy  region 
<^wen  D.  Young,  of  the  General  Electric 
company  made  a  preliminary  rough 
of  the  area  with  the  result  finding 
was  of  Interest  and  well  worth  study- 
that  demand  for  power  at  that  time 
Justify  anything  further. 
January  2.   1934,  Dexter  P.  Cooper,  a 
<tf  Maine,  filed  with  the  Federal  Power 
on  an  application  for  a  preliminary 
for  this  International  project.    West- 
Electric.  General  Electric,  and  utill- 
Joined  Mr.  Cooper  in  carrying 
engineering  investigations. 
[)ecember  3,  1925,  be  filed  another  ap- 
under  the   incorporated   name  of 
P.  Cooper.  Inc..  the  State  Legislature 
having  passed  an  act  incorporating 
P.  Cooper.  Inc.,  later  approved  in 
On  May  28,  1926.  the  Com- 
issued  a  preliminary  permit  to  the 
corporation.    On  October  22,  1928,  the 
filed  an  application  for  a  license, 
the  scope  of  Quoddy  changed  from 
to  ail-American  as  on  Septem- 
1929.  the  Cooper  corporation  filed  a 
application    for    a    two-pool    tidal 
project  lying  wholly  within  the  United 
those  parts  of  the  more  comprehen- 
p^ject  within  Canadian  territory  being 
This  change  came  when  Canada 
ulverse   action    fearing    the   proposed 
would  harm  the  fisheries. 

direction  of  the  President,  the  Army 
made  a  study  of  the  project  In 
found  it  to  be  feasible  from  an  en- 
standpoint.      On    September    19. 
the   Cooper  corporation  amended  Its 
n  for  a  license,  making  It  Identical 
project  application  which  the  Cooper 
had  filed  on  September  11,  1933, 
Federal  Emergency  Administration 
Works  for  a  loan  of  $43  million  with 
to  construct  the  project. 
4esponse  to  a  request  of  the  Federal 
Administration,    a    report    was 
on  January  3.   1934.   by  the  Federal 
Commission.    It  was  adverse  and  so 
ap^ication  for  the  loan  was  disapproved 
Federal  Emergency  Administration, 
bn  November  14,  1934,  the  Admlnls- 
of  Public  Works  appointed  a  special 
the  Passamaquoddy  Bay  Tidal 
Commission — to  study  Quoddy.    Two 
later,  on  January  17.  1935.  this  corn- 
made  a  favorable  report  recommend- 
mllUon  for  Quoddy  on  the  all-Amer- 
wltb  UM  ultimate  goal  of  inter- 
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national  aeope  being  recommended.  In  De- 
cember 193S  the  Army  engineers  estimated 
that  the  all -American  project  would  cost 
$61,500,000.  A  review  by  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment board  upped  that  estimate  to 
$68,158,000. 

On  May  28.  1935,  xmder  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935,  an  allotment  of  $10,000,000  waa 
made  to  the  War  Department  for  commenc- 
ing construction  of  Quoddy.  This  amount 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  $7  mUlion.  As 
additional  funds  for  the  continuation  of  op- 
eration were  not  appropriated  by  Congress, 
operations  were  suspended  shortly  after  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1936.  Demobilization  of 
plant  and  personnel  was  completed  by  June 
80,  1937. 

On  February  2.  1930,  the  Senate  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  62,  introduced  by  Senator 
Vandenberg.  requesting  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  review  its  reports  on  Quoddy 
and  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  Pursuant  to 
that  resolution,  on  April  3.  1941.  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  filed  a  report  on  Quoddy 
with  the  Senate.  That  report  was  adverse. 
But  again  let  me  point  out  that  this  waa 
on  the  all- American  project  and  not  on  a 
project  of  international  scope. 

Lest  these  adverse  reports  on  the  all- 
American  project  mislead  you,  let  me  quote 
from  page  37  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
1941  report  in  which  the  Commission  states: 
•••  •  •  As  high-grade  fuel  prices  increase 
concurrently  with  expanding  power  markets 
In  the  northeastern  States  and  conttguoua 
Canadian  territory,  the  development  of  tidai 
power  will  at  some  time  In  the  future,  become 
economlcaUy  feasible  and  desirable. 

"The  fact  that  the  development  and  utilla- 
ation  of  tidal  power  la  contraindicated  at 
this  time  should  not  preclude  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  possibilities  of  a  large  inter- 
national tidal  power  project  at  Passama- 
quoddy by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada." 

Disaster  in  Maine  in  194T  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  revival  of  Quoddy.  In  that  year 
Maine  was  struck  not  only  with  tragic  forest 
fires  but  drought  as  well.  Our  rivers  ran 
low  and  we  had  a  critical  power  shortage. 
The  shortage  was  so  great  that  naval  vessete 
had  to  be  sent  in  to  pump  power  into  the 
Maine  towns  from  the  power  plants  of  the 
vessels. 

On  March  11.  1948. 1  Introduced  H.  H.  6821. 
to  establish  the  Passamaquoddy  power  proj- 
ect on  an  international  basis  for  tb»  develop- 
ment and  use  of  tidal  energy  in  the  waters 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  for  the  production  of 
electrical  power  and  proposing  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $100  million.  On  April  9.  1948,  the 
chairman  of  the  American  Section  of  the 
International  Joint  Conimisslon  expreaeed 
the  opinion  that  action  on  the  matter  should 
go  through  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion since  it  had  Jurisdiction  over  such  aa 
international  matter. 

The  Maine  congressional  delegation  then 
tuged  the  President  to  request  the  State 
Department  to  make  application  to  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission. 

On  January  S,  1949.  I  again  introduced  my 
$100  million  authorization  bill — this  time 
in  the  Senate.  However,  the  Maine  congree- 
sional  delegation  later  concluded  that  since 
the  proposed  project  was  international  in 
scope  that  preliminary  study  should  be  made 
through  the  regular  channels  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  January  24,  1949. 
by  the  International  Joint  Conunlssion. 
That  hearing  led  to  the  coneltvion  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Army  engineers  that  a 
preliminary  survey  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  physical  feasibUity  of  Quoddy  and 
the  cost  of  an  overaU  survey  that  would 
determine  the  economic  feasibility  and  the 
cost  of  the  project  itself. 
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Subsequently  it  was  found  that  such  a 
preliminary  survey  would  cost  $60,000.  It 
was  decided  that  the  cost  would  be  spUt 
evenly  between  the  two  countries.  In  rela- 
tively short  time  Canada  put  up  her  $30,000 
wid  in  Jxine  1949  Congress  approinrUted 
$30,000  for  the  United  States  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  preliminary  survey. 

On  Aug\ifit  19-22.  1949.  the  International 
Joint  Commission  held  public  hearings  in 
St  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  and  Eastport. 
Maine.  These  hearings  and  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  Army  engineers  led  to 
a  report  in  March  1950  by  the  Army  engineers 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission.  In 
that  report  the  Army  engineers  made  a  find- 
ing that  the  overall  stxrvey  would  cost  $3.9 
million  and  would  take  3  years— $300,000  of 
this  being  for  a  study  of  the  effect  the  con- 
struction of  daoas  would  have  on  the  fish 
in  the  area. 

In  January  19S1  the  Maine  congressional 
delegation  introduced  Joint  resolutions  in 
-the  House  and  Senate  to  authorize  $3,900.- 
000  for  the  proposed  survey.  In  June.  1952 
the  Army  engineers  scaled  their  estimate  of 
the  cost  down  $900,000  less  to  $3,000,000. 
This  reduction  in  the  estimate  was  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  recently  developed 
electronic  depth-finder  sonar  equipment 
which  it  Is  claimed  wUl  materiaUy  reduce 
the  cost  of  foundation  explorations  and 
thereby  the  cost  of  the  entire  investiga- 
tion. 

On  November  1».  1962,  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  status  of  negotiations 
with  Canada  on  the  proposed  overall  $3 
million  survey.  On  December  3,  1952,  the 
State  Department  In  reply  to  my  inqtiiry  In- 
formed me  that  Canada  would  grant  per- 
mission tar  the  survey  to  be  made  but  would 
not  share  in  the  cost  of  the  survey.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress  in  January 
thU  year,  the  Maine  congressional  delega- 
tion Introduced  Joint  resolutions  in  the 
House  and  Senate  proposing  a  $3  million 
overall  survey. 

On  February  10,  1953,  the  Maine  con- 
gressional delegation  called  on  President 
Eisenhower  and  urged  his  support  of  the 
proposed  survey.  On  March  31.  1953,  the 
State  Department  forwarded  to  me  a  copy 
of  the  official  note  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  dated  March  11.  1953.  stating  that 
Canada  did  not  consider  the  proposed 
Quoddy  to  be  practical  and  that  "it  would 
not  seem  to  be  advantageous  to  initiate  ftir- 
ther  surveys"  but  that  if  the  United  States 
had  "new  information  regarding  the  tidal 
power  schemes"  Canada  would  welcome  such 
Information  and  woxild  reconsider  the 
matter. 

In  attempts  to  obtain  such  new  informa- 
tion as  would  reopen  Canadian  interest.  I 
talked  and  corresponded  with  several  persons 
Interested  In  Quoddy.  Out  of  these  efforts 
came  an  Informal  bid  of  Thomas  Worcester, 
In':.,  reputable  engineers  of  Boston,  on 
May  12.  1953  to  make  the  survey  for  $14*00.- 
000.  The  Chief  Of  the  Army  Engineers 
recently  informed  that  he  welcomed  the  bid 
of  the  Thomas  Worcester  engineering  firm 
but  that  the  Army  engineers  coxild  not  cut 
lU  own  estimate  below  the  $3  million  figure. 
Such  is  the  history  of  Quoddy  up  to  the 
arrangements  that  Representative  McIhtim 
made  for  this  hearing  this  morning. 

CLO6IM0   OBSXaVATXOMa 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  that  this 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  developing 
power  from  the  tides  but  whether  or  not 
engineering  U  possible  and  such  a  project 
would  be  economically  feasible  and  of  value 
for  national  security. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  yotir  committee  for  being  so 
patient  and  indicating  such  fine  interest 
m  this  hearing  and  our  request  for  the  siur- 
vey.  I  second  the  InvltaUon  earlier  ex- 
tended, that  yoiur  committee  visit  with  us 
and  look  this  area  over. 


Pr<^$al$  for  a  Soimd  Labor  Relationa 
Uw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUrOBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  i*e- 
marks,  I  am  including  in  them  a  very  in- 
teresting and  constructive  article  by 
Louis  Waldman  printed  in  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  in  its  May  1953 
issue.  I  wish  that  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  would  carefully  read  and  se- 
riously consider  the  proposals  made  by 
Mr.  Waldman  in  this  article.  He  sug- 
gests that  our  present  Federal  system 
of  handling  labor  disputes  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  be  replaced 
"by  a  system  of  industrial  or  labor 
courts."  This  man  is  an  experienced 
labor  lawyer  and  I  think  his  observa- 
tions are  based  upon  much  experience 
in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  He 
wants  these  disputes  to  be  settled  in  a 
Judicial  atmosphere  by  a  judge  or  judges 
who  are  learned  in  the  law  and  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  our  Judiciary  which 
require  courageous  and  objective  deci- 
sions based  upon  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  court.  We  now 
have  a  system  in  which  the  mistrust  of 
the  parties  for  each  other,  their  parti- 
sanship and  selfish  interests,  and  even 
their  disrespect  for  the  Board  that  con- 
siders their  controversy.  Is  accentuated. 

Certainly  we  can  settle  labor  disputes, 
like  we  do  all  human  differences  and 
controversies,  in  a  court.  To  consider 
and  decide  controversies  of  a  special  na- 
ture we  now  have  courts  such  as  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  others.  Many  of  us 
beUeve  such  a  special  court  for  the  de- 
termination of  labor  disputes  might  be 
very  appropriate. 

Mr.  Waldman's  article  follows: 
Pboposals  voa  a  Sound  Labob  IUlatioks  Law 

It  is  likely  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  wlU 
play  in  the  United  States  the  same  historic 
role  that  the  Taff-Vale  decision  played  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  dawn  of  this  century. 
The  Taff-Vale  decision  stimulated  the  forma- 
mation  of  the  British  Labor  Party.  That  par- 
ty did  not  arise  full  blown.  Its  political  be- 
ginning was  tentative,  loose,  and  almost  In- 
formaL  As  the  fight  over  Taff-Vale  continued 
and  the  more  stubborn  the  resistance  being 
offered  In  Parliament  to  a  repeal  of  the  effect 
of  the  decision  became,  the  closer  did  labor 
knit  its  ranks  Into  a  political  party  called  the 
British  Labor  Party.  That  party's  power  in 
England  today  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
important  political  and  economic  factors  of 

our  time. 

The  AFL  decision  in  1952  endorsing  Gover- 
nor Stevenson  for  the  Presidency  marked  a 
departure  from  its  long  tradition  of  not  en- 
doralng  a  presidential  candidate  and  was  a 
lone  second  step  in  its  march  into  poUtics  in 
a  big  way.  The  AFL's  Labor  League  for 
Political  Education  was  the  first  step. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  Taft-Hartley,  or- 
ctanlzcd  labor  In  modern  America  would  have 
entered  politics,  but  the  entry  would  have 
been  delayed  and  might  not  have  found  all 
labor  united  on  what  it  regards  as  the  crujlal 
mue  The  very  first  paragraph  of  the  AFL 
declaration,  explaining  Ito  departure  from  a 


71 -year-old  tradition,  tells  the  story.  It  says. 
quite  accurately: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
thinking  men  and  women  that  the  economic 
welfare  and  future  well-bemg  of  America's 
workers  wiU  be  determined,  more  than  ever 
before  In  history,  by  legislation." 

The  AFL  went  on  to  say  that  this  situation 
"was  forced  upon  us  by  the  reactionaries." 
This  latter  conclusion  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  xnisreadlng  of  history.  The  changing 
order  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  reac- 
tionaries, but  by  labor's  political  friends  and 
by  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

When  one  considers  the  series  of  labor 
laws  placed  on  the  statute  books  in  the  last 
20  years.  It  was  Inevitable  that  labor  would 
enter  politics  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act.  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
and  a  host  of  other  cognate  measures  were 
a  direct  and  far-reaching  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  American  labor  and  to  the 
building  of  the  trade-union  movement 
from  a  mere  3  million  members  in  1933  to 
close  to  16  miUion  in  1953.  The  manner  in 
which  these  acts  are  administered  by  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  is  an- 
other direct  concern  of  American  labor  and 
has  brought  the  American  workers  close  to 
both  government  and  poUtlcs. 

OBCAMIZED  LABOE  ACCEPTED  AS  PAST  OV  OTTE 
SOCIAI.    FABEIC 

These  16  million  organized  American  work- 
ers by  their  own  power,  independent  of  the 
legislative  program  which  is  now  accepted 
as  part  of  our  economic  and  social  fabric, 
have  done  tremendously  weU  in  increasing 
wages,  reducing  hours,  and  ameliorating 
onerous  conditions  of  employment.  Trade 
unions  have  done  a  great  deal,  too.  in  bring- 
ing to  their  members  a  sense  of  dignity, 
strength,  and  power.  They 'have  made  tliem 
feel  that  they  belong. 

But  these  16  million  organized  workers  af- 
fect our  national  economy  not  merely  by  the 
economic  lieneflts  they  obtain  directly  for 
themselves  and  their  families  but  by  the 
results  they  obtain  indirectly  for  millions  of 
unorganized  workers.  In  many  areas,  eco- 
nomic and  geographic,  as  organized  labor 
goes  so  go  the  wages  and  standards  of  living 
of  the  uncnganized. 

After  the  recent  presidential  campaign.  It 
seems  clear  that  Taft-Hartley  will  be  amend- 
ed substantially  although  not  repealed  out- 
right. As  a  practical  thing  it  matters  little 
which  way  a  sound  labor-relations  measure 
comes  into  being,  the  Important  considera- 
tions are  what  should  be  its  content  and  the 
attitude  and  approach  of  those  entrusted 
with  carrying  through  the  operation. 

Let  us.  however,  not  mistake  the  outward 
manifestations  for  the  basic  dynamics  which 
are  here  involved.  Let  us  face  the  cold  fact 
that  underlying  the  bitter  battle  over  Taft- 
Hartley  is  a  struggle  for  power — economic 
power,  political  power,  social  power.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  any  intelligent  labor  leader's 
mind  that  the  phenomenon  which  we  have 
witnessed  here  in  America  during  the  past 
20  years  of  a  rapid  enactment  of  a  program 
of  social  legislation,  together  •with  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  labor  movement, 
represents  a  shift  in  national  power.  The 
power  formerly  enjoyed  by  men  of  business 
and  finance  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
shifted  to  American  labor.  The  shift  begins 
in  the  factory,  the  shop,  the  office,  the  rail- 
road, the  steamship.  What  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  purely  managerial  prerogative  and 
within  its  power  to  command,  must  now  be 
shared  with  labor.  Eighty-five  thousand  col- 
lective-bargaining contracts  are  eloquent 
evidence  of  this  fact. 

That  process  of  shifting  power  has  been 
•reaUy  accelerated  by  a  Government  sympa- 
^etic  to  the  shift.  It  has  been  accomplished 
by  a  correspondmg  shift  in  the  political  and 
Bocial  field.     For  example.  Presidents  and 
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Cabinet  members  proudly  bare  themeelvw 
photographed  with  labor  oBcMa  in  the 
White  Houee  and  at  puMic  meetings.  Just  as 
tbey  used  to  do  with  bank  presidents  and 
titans  ot  the  manufacturing  and  business 
vorld.  In  pc^ties.  labor  Is  often  spoken  o< 
as  a  partner  with  Qovemment. 

Such  power  la  sweet,  and  labor  leiMlers  are 
human.  They  enjoy  It  as  muph  as  other 
mortals  do.  The  union  members,  too.  bask 
In  the  giarj  of  their  leadeiv  and  experience 
vicarious  satisfaction  and  self-esteem.  The 
emotional  and  psychological  aspects  of  the 
situation  cannot  be  Ignored.  We  m\iat, 
tboefore.  conclude  that  it  U  unlikely  that 
with  tune  labor  will  slacken  Ito  hold  on  pow- 
er. On  the  contrary.  It  Is  more  likely  than 
not  that  It  will  seek  to  extend  Its  sway.  And 
as  labor  grows  bigger  and  stronger,  the  power 
of  men  who  lead  labor  will  be  greater. 

The  vital  question  for  America  Is  where 
does  this  aU  lead  to?  How  far  can  this 
power  grow? 

Thoee  In  our  pubUc  life  who  believe  that 
the  shift  of  power  Is  not  good  for  the  Nation 
will  stand  by  Taft-Hartley  until  the  end  and 
will  advocate  a  program  of  labor  relations 
which,  whatever  the  name,  will  embody  the 
philosophy  ol  Taft-Hartley.  The  aim  will  be 
to  curb  the  growth  of  labor's  power,  to  stop 
it  In  Its  tracks,  to  reverse  the  trend,  and, 
if  possible,  even  to  destroy  the  new  coloeaus. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  In  our  public 
life  who  believe  In  this  shift  of  power,  who 
are  Indeed  the  beneficiaries  of  It.  whether 
they  come  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  or  the  Republican  Party,  win 
light  for  a  new  labor  relations  law  that  will 
solidify  labor's  power.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  believe  that  a  further  shift 
ot  power  to  the  broad  masses  of  labor  is 
preferable  to  the  condition  that  existed  prior 
to  1933,  when  that  economic,  political,  and 
social  power  resided  elsewhere. 

The  crucial  question  is  where  to  draw  the 
line  in  this  shift  of  power  and  how  to  adjtwt 
the  rate  of  progress  even  if  the  principle  is 
deemed  desirable. 

I  do  not  think  It  Inevitable  that  any  checks 
or  brakes  to  regulate  the  struggle  for  power 
must  at  all  times  come  by  way  of  Oovem- 
ment  action.  Self-restraint  and  an  unco- 
erced sense  of  responsibility  or.  the*  part  of 
labor,  as  well  as  capital  and  government,  is 
not  only  possible  but  is  a  reality  in  some 
places.  In  Brltoln.  for  example,  there  has 
never  been  any  statutory  freeelng  of  wages 
because  this  has  been  unnecessary.  Britain's 
orgsnlwd  labor,  recognising  the  seriousness 
of  the  national  economic  picture,  voluntarily 
rafrained  from  making  nxM-e  than  moderate 
demands.  Gkrvemment,  in  turn,  imder 
ChinrhlU,  promised  the  worklngmen  that 
prices  would  be  kept  down.  An  intelligent 
labor  leadership  thus  realized  that  large 
wage  Increases  would  only  lead  to  •  wage- 
price  Inflationary  spiral. 

While  voluntary  action  is  feasible  and  de- 
sirable in  some  areas  ot  labor  relations, 
however,  there  are  others  where  legislation 
is  at  least  a  practical  necessity.  Here  intel- 
ligence. Judgment,  and  principle  of  the  high- 
est order  are  required. 

OBSAinZED  LABOa  HAS  A  BXSPONSIBILnT  TO 
PRESSNT  CONCRKTi:  PBOCaAlK 

On  thoee  who  favor  the  further  shift  of 
power  to  labor  rests  a  great  responsibility. 
They  must  think  through  the  necessary  legis- 
lative program  with  a  spirit  of  fairness.  Jus- 
tice, and  primary  concern  for  the  public  in- 
terest. Tliese  are  not  mere  phrases  or  plati- 
tudes. They  represent  the  heart  of  Ameri- 
can law,  American  Justice,  and  the  liberties 
which  Americans  cherish.  Organized  labor 
Itsetr  bears  a  great  responsibility  to  present 
to  the  American  people  and  to  Congress  a 
concrete  program  on  labor  relations  as  well 
as  on  other  issues  In  which  labor  Is  parUcn- 
larly  interested. 

Accordingly  X  would  profMse: 

1.  Organised  labor  and  lawyers  represent- 
ing labor  throughout  the  country  should  work 
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present  t6  Congress  and  the  Nation 

labor  relations  act  fair  to  labor, 

Industry,  and  in  the  public  Interest. 

organized   business    and    Industry 

lawyers  representing   them   should   be 

to   present    their    labor-relations 

If  both  sides  were  to  work  out  a  com- 

labor-reUtlons  blU,  which  in  the  na- 

of  the  case  would  have  to  be  Justified 

the  country.  Congress  would  be  in  a 

position  to  enact  a  sound  and  fair  rtat- 

thls  troublesome  subject. 
By  now  we  should  all  recognize  that 
governing    labor    relations   ia    a 
part  of  our  social  system.    We 
had  such  legislation  for  over  17  years, 
we  can  no  longer  treat  It  as  a  mere 
phase.    We  are  reaching   maturity 
area,  and  we  should  make  our  laws 
to  a  mature  standard.    Accordlitg- 
propoae  for  the  consideration  of  labor, 
,  the  organized  bar.  and  the  public, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  be 
Insofar  as  its  Judicial  powers  are 
and  that  it  be  replaced  by  a  sys- 
of    Indtistrial   or  labor  courts.     These 
would  have  power  to  make  decisions 
ssue  orders  that  would  be  effective  and 
,  Instead  of  following  the  present 
of  infective  cease  and  desist  orders 
can   be   enforced   only   through   the 
al  courts.    Appeals  from  decisions  of 
labor  courts  would  go  to  the  United 
courts  of  appeals  in  the  same  man- 
decisions    of    the    Federal    district 
in    appropriate    cases,    further    iq>- 
could  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  17  years  of  administrative 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  coxirts  of 
Justice  are  needed  to  place  labor 
legislation  on  a  mature  and  fair 
Liberty     and     property     are     often 
alf'^ted  in  these  eases  to  an  extent 
^eater  than  (S.OOO,  the  minimum  Juria- 
figtire    of    the    Federal     district 
Similar  speclallBed  courts  such  as 
Pmx  Court,  Customs  Court  and  Court  of 
are  already  in  existence.     Industrial 
has  become  too  Important  in  the  life 
cotmtry  to  be  treated  casually  and 
the  full  protections  and  safegtianls 
formal  coxirt.    This  is  a  matter  with 
the  organised   bar   should  serioxisly 
itself.    It  should  not  be  left  to  a 
group  of  lawyers  In  a  single  field  or  In 
section  of  the  country.    The  prob- 
of  Industrial  Justice  Is  natiimwlde  and 
mportant  to  the  public  at  large  to  be 
without  the  best  thlnkix^  that  our 
on  can  muster. 
All  collective  agreements  should  be  re- 
by  law  to  contain  provisions  for  vol- 
arbitration  tribunals  to  adjudicate 
and   in   an  orderly   fashion   any 
of  the  collective  agreement  or  any 
arising  over  Its  interpretation  and 
The  right  to  strike  and  picket 
neclous  to  labor  when  bargaining  over 
provisions   or   organizing   a   shop, 
is  no  excuse  for  strikes  and  stoppages 
the  tremendous  useless  loss  in  wages  and 
fe  usiness  because  men  who  have  written 
1  aw  of  the  Industry,  when  they  signed  the 
agreement,  happen  to  disagree,  as 
often  do,  over  what  that  law  means, 
less  is  there  an  excuse  for  outlaw,  wlld- 
itrikes  and  stoppagea.  unauthorized  by 
union  and  contemptuous  of  contract\ial 
Where     collective     agreements 
to    provide    for    voluntary    machinery 
would  meet  minimum  standards  set 
law,  an  aggrieved  party  to  the  agree- 
shoxild  have  recourse  to  the  Industrial 
l4bor  courts.    And  where  arbitration  ma- 
la established  In  the  contract  and 
defied,  the  guilty  party  ahould  be  liable 
d|tmagea. 
With    the   vastly   Increasing   power    of 
labor,  the  labor  movement  will  of 
develop  a  trained  and  educated  per- 
well  versed  in  the  tactics  of  labor 
and  in  tbe  negotiation  and  ad- 
of  labor  contracts.    The  train- 
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Ing  of  a  weI1-equipp)ed  labor  personnel  and 
labor  leadership  at  all  levels  Is  a  Job  which  the 
Nation  as  well  as  the  labor  movement  must 
consider  seriously  as  an  immediate  task. 
Such  trained  personnel  la  needed  on  the 
managonent  side  as  well  as  on  labor'a.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  should  plan  cur- 
ricula that  will  train  men  aiul  women  in  the 
art  of  administration  of  labor  unions  and 
labor  relations. 

This  does  not  purport  to  be  a  summary  of 
tbe  full  contents  of  a  sound  labor  relations 
law.  Such  a  law.  prescribing  mutual  rights 
and  duties,  must  be  worked  out  step  by  step 
in  detail.  It  has  been  suflDclent  here  to  set 
forth  some  principles  and  policies  of  labor 
relations  and  some  goals  toward  which  w» 
ahould  work. 

The  phases  of  the  problem  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  as  well  as  many  others,  must  be  the 
subject  of  careful  consideration  and  planning 
if  social  power  is  to  be  distributed  and  con- 
trolled fairly  without  being  abused.  In  the 
art  of  adjxisting  the  delicate  lialance  of 
power  between  the  various  Interests  in  a 
complex  society,  the  solution  is  more  a  matter 
of  education  than  leglalation:  more  of  under- 
standing than  correction.  With  wisdom  and 
foresight,  with  an  understanding  of  men  and 
social  and  cultural  tendencies,  with  a  willing- 
ness  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history,  w«.  as 
Americans,  will  be  able  to  solve  this  as  we 
have  been  able  to  solve  other  problems. 


Tampa  aad  HOkboroof  k  Couty  Offer  a 
Prvferrea  Site  far  tka  Uidledl  States  Air 
Force  Acadeaqr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COURTNEY  W.  CAMPBELL 

ov  rvouuk 
m  THE  HOnSX  OF  TtUPKESBTTAllVEB 

Tuesday,  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  CAMPBEUj.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

citizens  of  Tampa  and  Hillsborough 
County,  Fla.,  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  and  economy  have  offered  to  the 
United  States  Government  Henderson 
Field  tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 

In  this  regard.  I  should  like  to  include 
a  treatise  afforded  me  by  the  Qreato: 
Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
clearly  shows  that  this  is  the  logical  loca- 
tion in  every  respect  for  the  proposed  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy: 

Tampa  and  Hnxasoaouqa  Catnrrr.  Fla.,  aw 
Orm  OP  A  PaxpButzo  Sm  poa  m  Unitsd 

StATZS  An  FOBCB  ACADKMT 

The  citizens  of  Tampa  and  Hillsborough 
County,  Fla.,  have  the  honor  to  tender  to  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  site  for  the 
propoeed  Air  Force  Academy  a  tract  of  land 
within  10  mUes  of  downtown  Tampa — 

Containing  a  former  Air  Force  field  known 
as  Henderson  Field. 

Having  adjacent  to  it  additional  acreage 
which  can  be  made  readily  available,  to  what- 
ever extent  may  be  needed. 

Cloee  to  the  picturesque  upper  reaches  ot 
the  Hillsborough  River,  and  offering  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  healthful  Uvlng  and 
outdoor  recreation. 

And  with  all  the  eumulative  advantages 
that  win  accrue  to  an  educational  institu- 
ti<m  established  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  this  south  gulf  section 
of  Florida — Florida's  most  populous  and 
prosperous  area,  yet  an  area  situated  at  tba 
greatest  possible  distances  in  the  continen- 
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tal  United  States  from  tbe  trouble  spots  of 
the  world. 

The  actual  site  being  tendered  has  ade- 
quate  transportation  faciUUes.  including  raU. 
water,  highway,  and  air.  Ample  elecUic 
power  and  water  supply  are  there.  Sewage 
la  already  Installed  in  the  portion  of  the  site 
known  as  Henderson  Field.  Engineering 
problems  in  developing  the  site  would  be  at 
the  absolute  minimum.  And  Tampa  offers 
a  plentiful  supply  of  labor  and  materials. 

OeographlcaUy  Tampa  presents  these  ad- 
vantages for  the  establUhment  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy: 

Tampa's  position  with  respect  to  air  at- 
tack from  a  potential  aggressor  nation  is  ex- 
tremely favorable.  It  Is  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  range,  if  not  indeed  beyond  the  range,  of 
enemy  bombers.  It  lies  about  400  mUes  fur- 
ther south  than  Los  Angeles— in  fact,  it  ia 
fxirther  south  than  Kl  Paso.  Tex.,  or  San 
Diego.  Calif.  It  Is.  incidentally,  further  west 
than  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Yet  Tampa's  position  with  regard  to  the 
centers  of  United  States  population  is  favor- 
able. It  is  at  the  apex  of  an  approximately 
equilateral  triangle  having  base  points  In 
New  York  City  and  Chicago,  thus  embracing 
the  vast,  thickly  populated  areas  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  

Tampa's  own  population  was  increased  oy 
»0  000  in  May  1953.  when  the  city  annexed 
some  41  square  miles  of  contiguous  suburbs, 
making  Tampa  a  flourishing  city  of  215,000. 

As  the  center  of  the  Tampa-St.  Petersbxu^ 
metropolitan  area  (pop.  410,000).  Tampa  is 
the  hub  of  Florida's  most  populous  and  pros- 
perous territory.  More  than  1,056,000  per- 
ions  live  within  100  miles  of  Tampa.  Tampa 
alone  among  Florida's  major  cities  U  easUy 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State 

Tampa  U  a  coemopoUUn  city  with  distinct 
cultural  advantages  and  many  bonds  of 
friendship  with  Latin-American  countries  to 

the  south.  _  ^ 

It  ie and  this  Is  of  prime  Importance — a 

hospitable  town  where  the  Armed  Forces  are 
concerned.  It  is  so  known  throughout  the 
services.  The  present  commanding  general 
at  MacEWU  Air  Force  Base  has  sUted  that  re- 
lations between  the  base  and  the  city  are 
among  the  finest  he  has  ever  known. 

Climatically,  the  Tampa  area  Is  Ideal  for 
the  United  SUtee  Air  Force  Academy,  or 
for  any  other  educational  insUtution,  miU- 

tary  or  civilian.  -.__,.« 

Undoubtedly,  the  United  States  Air  Force 

has  accumulated  exhaustive  data  on  Tampa's 

weather.     But  a  few  pertinent  facts  should 

be  set  down  here: 
Tampa  has  a  mean  annual  temperature 

of  73.4  degrees. 

Only  twice  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  station  has  the  tem- 
perature at  Tampa  reached  98  degrees. 

Tampa's  avo-age  winter  minimum  tem- 
perature Is  20  degrees  above  freeeing. 

Tropical  hurricanes  are  rare  in  the  Tampa 
area,  due  to  Tampa's  position  on  the  Florida 
coastline,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Florida  Straits.  Hurricane  winds  (above  78 
miles  per  hour)  have  been  recorded  In  Tampa 
no  more  than  twice  in  the  past  60  years. 

The  majority  of  Tampa's  ralnfaU  comes 
Ideally  in  the  summer  months.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  annual  rainfall  U  re- 
corded between  June  and  September.  Sum- 
mer rains,  of  the  tropical  "rainy  season 
variety,  generally  take  the  form  of  after- 
noon showers  that  afford  nature's  own  air- 
cooling  system. 

Tampa's  benign  solar-marine  climate 
guarantees  %  maximum  of  outdoor  living 
and  recreation.  The  incidence  of  disease 
and  common  sicknesses  is  remarkably  low. 

And  stlU.  at  the  hub  of  a  poptilous  area. 
Tampa  has  outstandUig  medical  and  hospi- 
tal facilities. 

More  than  250  practicing  physicians  are 
listed,  some  of  them  nationally  prominent 
in  their  respective  fields.  There  are  more 
than  80  dentists  In  the  city  and  a  nxirse's 


training  school.  Excltisive  of  the  base  hos- 
pital at  MacDlll  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa  has 
7  major  hospitals  with  a  total  of  1,460  beds. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  ho^ltal  at 
Bay  Pines  is  25  miles  from  Tampa. 

Living  costs  in  a  community  are  Important 
to  a  military  establishment  which  might 
have — at  least  for  a  time — a  large  portion  of 
Its  permanent  persoiuiel  living  in  civilian 
accommodations.  The  cost  of  Uvlng  in 
Tampa  ia  measiirably  lower  than  in  other 
cities  of  similar  size  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Several  of  the  reasons  behind  Tampa's 
lower  living  costs  may  be  traced  directly 
to  the  climate.  Clothing  budgets  are 
smaller  because  there  Is  no  need  for  heavy, 
expensive  winter  clothing.  Food  Is  cheaper 
because  Tampa  is  the  center  of  a  year-round 
agricultural  area.  Less  Is  spent  on  medi- 
cines, physicians,  and  hospitalization  be- 
cause Tampa's  climate  is  healthier. 

Low  construction  costs  apply  to  residen- 
tial building  as  well  as  commercial.  Lower 
home  construction  costs  result  in  more  home 
ownership,  lower  rentals. 

There  is  no  housing  shortage  in  Tampa: 
construction  has  kept  pace  with  demand 
throughout  the  area.  In  1952,  for  example, 
building  permits  In  the  county  amounted  to 
♦39.511.168.  All  types  of  houses  are  avail- 
able both  for  sale  and  rental,  and.  while 
It  Is  Impossible  to  give  definite  figures.  It 
may  be  said  that  costs  are  generally  lower 
than  In  other  sections  of  the  country. 

TamfMi's  tax  structure  presents  a  favorable 
picture,  too.  for  several  reasons: 

1.  Florida  does  not  impose  a  State  income 
tax. 

a.  No  taxes  are  levied  on  real  estate  for 
State  purposes. 

8.  Under  Florida's  homestead  exemption 
law,  no  municipal  or  county  taxes  are  levied 
against  homes,  occupied  by  the  owner,  up 
to  a  value  of  85,000  U  allowed  on  property 
valued  higher. 

Of  major  importance  in  the  establishment 
of  an  Air  Force  Academy  wiU  be  the  factor 
of  construction  cost. 

The  cost  of  building  in  Tampa  is  extremely 
low  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  slmUar 
building  in  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  several  sound  reasons  for  lower 
building  coste  in  Tampa.  CUmate  Is  the 
primary  reason.  Tampa  buildings  do  not 
need  to  be  wlnterproof.  They  do  not  re- 
quire elaborate  heating  systams,  storm  doors 
and  windows,  etc. 

During  construction  of  buildings,  there 
are  few,  U  any.  delays  caused  by  bad 
weather. 

Contributing  a  great  deal  to  moderate 
buUdlng  costs  are  the  prevalUng  wage  rates 
for  skilled  and  semlskUled  labor  in  the 
Tampa  area.  Lower  living  costs  enable 
Tampa  workers  to  maintain  an  equal  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  on  less  pay  than  workers  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Union-management  relations  in  the 
Tampa  area  are  excellent.  Work  stoppages 
caused  by  Ubor   disputes  are  almost  un- 

^^•1?°*  educational  and  cultviral  asseta  of 
Tamoa  are  one  of  the  many  factors  that  go 
toward  making  it  a  desirable  place  to  work 

and  live.  .      .         .    

In  the  city  are  76  public  schools  and  more 
than  66  private  schools  ranging  from  kinder- 
gartens to  universities. 

The  major  institution  of  high  education 
m  Tampa  is  the  University  of  Tampa  lo- 
cated in  Plant  Park  near  the  heart  of  the 
cltv  This  comparatively  young  coUege  is 
fully  accredited,  and  has  an  enroUment  of 
1  000  studenta  from  almost  every  Stata  and 

'"^Vu^SiSsirir;  fuU  4-T- «-f«jL« 
rJ^r»in  and  engages  in  such  interooUegiata 
ISSTi^tbS^baseball.  basketball,  and 
JS^  It  also  features  a  large  program 
of  evenUig  classes  for  adults. 


Florida  Christian  College,  located  in  Tem- 
ple Terrace  near  Henderson  Field  slta  hoein 
tendered..  Is  a  prlvataly  endowed,  nonaee- 
tarlan  Junicv  coUege. 

Tampa's  pubUc  Ubrary  and  ita  six  branches 
located  throughout  the  city  contain  nearly 
100.000  volumes.  There  is  also  a  80.000- 
volume  law  library,  and  the  University  of 
Tampa  Ubrary  with  nearly  40,000  volumes. 
Very  active  in  Tampa  are  such  ctiltural 
groups  as  the  Civic  Mvislc  Association,  which 
brings  noted  musical  artists  to  the  city  each 
year:  a  symphony  orchestra;  and  a  Little 
Theater  group. 

Religion  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  Tampans.  Tampa  has  more  than  250 
churches  of  aU  denominations. 

Four  dally  newspapers  are  published  In 
Tampa — ^two  of  them  in  Spanish  language. 
The  two  English-language  papers  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  more  than  160,000 
daUy. 

Five  radio  s*«tions  are  operating  In  Tampa 
at  present,  while  three  others  are  located 
a  few  miles  away  In  the  St.  Petersburg  area. 
The  Columbia,  National,  and  American  net- 
works all  have  aflUlated  stations  In  the  area. 
Television,  at  present.  Is  limited  to  one 
UHF  (ultra  high  frequency)  transmitter  lo- 
cated on  the  Gandy  Bridge  Caxiseway  be- 
tween Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg.  Beception 
is  excellent  throughout  the  entire  Tampa-St. 
Petersburg  area.  Two  VHF  channels  have 
been  assigned  to  Tampa  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  stations  wlU 
go  on  the  air  as  soon  as  the  FCC  granta  per- 
mlte  to  two  of  the  several  appllcanta. 

Theaters  and  auditoriums  located  In 
Tampa  Include  th**  Coliseum,  with  6,000 
seato:  two  mimlclpal  auditoriums,  4,000;  an 
armory,  6,000;  and  a  women's  club,  500.  The 
city  also  has  a  16.600-Beat  stadium,  and  wlU 
construct  a  10,000-seat  baseball  park  during 
1953.  There  are  26  motlon-plctxire  theaters 
in  the  city. 

Recreation  opportunities  are  many,  for 
Tampa  U  an  outdoor  city  every  month  of 
the  year.  Nearly  everyone  in  Tampa  Is  a 
devotee  of  some  outdoor  sport.  There  are. 
superb  facilities  for  swimming,  boating,  fish- 
ing, golf,  tennis,  baseball,  softball.  riding, 
shooting,  picnicking,  and  camping.  Specta- 
tor sports  include  baseball,  basketball,  foot- 
baU.  boxing,  vrrestllng,  and  racing. 

Within  Tampa's  city  Umlta  are  29  play- 
KTOunds,  40  basketball  courts,  9  baseball 
diamonds,  17  softball  diamonds.  17  picnic 
areas.  25  tennis  courta.  2  swimming  pools,  and 
a  golf  course— aU  mrmlclpally  owned.  Pri- 
vate facilities  include  4  golf  courses.  3  swim- 
ming pools  and  2  riding  stables. 

Florida's  famous  gulf  beaches— broad 
Etretches  of  white  sand  washed  by  the  warm 
Gulf  of  Mexico— are  a  short  drive  from  the 
city  Nearby,  too,  are  several  of  Florida  s 
beautiful  springs,  gardens,  and  other  attrac- 

tlons. 

Several  sports  evente  of  national  Impor- 
tance are  held  in  Tampa  each  y'W-The  na- 
tional midwinter  pistol  matches  the  Dixie 
tennis  tournament,  the  Cigar  Bowl  foot- 
ball game,  the  Tampa  ^o"^'^ !,°P«°  f ^f 
tournament  and  the  Tampa-Fort  B«y«s 
yacht  race  draw  competitors  ^o^al  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Tampa  Gun  CTub  ta  a 
mecca  for  some  of  the  Nation's  top  skeet  and 
trap  shooters.  _.  . 

carnival  time  comes  to  Tampa  each  Feb- 
ruary in  a  big  way  with  the  annual  Gaspa- 
SSTpTrate  festival.  This  week-long  cele- 
bration draws  more  than  600,000  persons  to 
the  Pirate  invasion  and  triumphal  paxade. 
M^e  thfS  a  mUllon  see  the  annual  Florida 
stTte  r£  worid's  largest  winter  exposition. 
Which  m^l?  tbe  same  time.  Colorful,  too 
te    the    city's   Latin   American    fiesta   each 

■^toSiort,  people  who  live  and  wwk  In  •Tarn- 
pa  enjoy  ^^Obj  aU  the  fun  "»d  sun  that 
Sousinds of  vlsltots come hundr^dte^ma« 
to  experience  lor  a  lew  *•»•  «  "****  •'^ 
year. 
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ministration  ol  labor  contracts.    The  traln- 


greatest  possible  distances  In  the  oontlnen- 
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Tainpa  ti  the  manufacturing  and  Indus- 
trial center  of  Florida  with  more  than  460 
Industrial  plants  employing  some  20.000  p«r- 
sons  In  1952. 

First  came  the  Habana  cigar  Industry  In 
1888.  In  the  succeeding  years,  a  large 
variety  of  Industries  have  established  plants 
tn  Tampa.  Many  factors  have  been  instru- 
mental in  this  migration  of  industry,  but 
the  main  reasons  have  been  Tampa's  cli- 
mate, plentiful  labor  supply,  complete  trans- 
portation faculties  and  accessible  geographic 
location. 

Tampa  is  the  citrus  processing  center  of 
the  world.  Fifty-nine  of  the  62  Florida 
citrus  canning  plants  are  located  In  the 
Tampa  trade  area.  Two  national  can  com- 
panies and  two  national  container  cospora- 
tlons  serve  the  Florida  citrus  and  vegetable 
Industry  with  large  manufacturing  plants 
In  Tampa. 

Cement:  Tampa  has  onj  of  the  largest 
«ement  plants  in  the  Nation,  working  34 
hours  a  day. 

Tampa  leads  the  nation  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  clear-Habana  hand-made  cigars. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  t^e  phos- 
phate produced  in  the  United  States — and 
most  of  the  world  supply — comes  from  Flor- 
ida. Virtually  all  of  Florida's  output  la 
mined  near  Tainpa  and  shipped  from  this 
port.  The  city  has  five  fertlliaer  plants  and 
three  triple-super  phosphate  plants  Some 
two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  phosphate 
were  exported  from  Tampa  in  1962. 

Shrimp:  More  than  100  commercial 
shrimp  boats  c^perate  out  ot  Tampa.  Sev- 
eral million  pounds  of  shrimp  are  brought 
In  each  year  from  the  huge  gulf  fishing 
grounds. 

Other  impcotant  Tampa  products  Include: 
auto  batteries,  beer,  boats,  brooms,  casement 
windows,  caskets,  coffee,  feed,  flour,  furni- 
ture, heaters,  household  equipment,  mat- 
tresses, paint,  truck  bodies,  and  a  large 
variety  of  steel,  concrete,  ceramic,  and  plas- 
tic products. 

Nearly  600  wholesalers  and  brokers  In 
Tampa  supply  the  city's  100-mile  trade  terri- 
tory with  everything  from  baby  buggies  to 
steam  shovels. 

Tampa  is  the  principal  supply  center  for 
Bueh  coastal  resort  cities  as  Clearwater.  St. 
Petersburg.  Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers.  At 
the  same  time,  it  supplies  the  rich  back 
country  of  Florida's  major  cltnis-  and  vege- 
table-producing area  and  some  of  Its  most 
important  cattle-ralslng  regions. 

Betailwlse.  Tampa  is  the  shopping  center 
for  an  ll-co\inty  area  with  more  than  600.000 
people.  It  has  t>een  estimated  that  the  more 
than  5.000  retail  and  service  establishments 
In  Tampa  did  a  $200  million  business  in  1952. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  one  of  the  great 
chain  of  Strategic  Air  Command  bases,  makes 
a  sisable  contribution  to  Tampa's  economic 
picture.  Its  many  millions  of  dollars  per 
year  in  salaries  to  both  mUitary  and  civilian 
personnel,  plus  family  allowances,  is  mostly 
spent  In  Tampa.  In  addlUon.  much  of  the 
material  for  the  base  comes  from  Tampa 
dealers. 

Nearly  half  of  all  shipping  entering  the 
port  of  Tampa  is  engaged  in  fruit  and  gen- 
eral freight  trade  with  Central  and  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Cuba. 

Unlike  most  Florida  cities  and  despite  Its 
many  attractions,  Tampa  has  never  consid- 
ered Itself  a  totirlst  center.  It  is  basically 
•  dty  of  business  and  Industry — a  city  with 
a  stable,  year-around  economy  that  does  not 
boom  and  bust  cdong  with  the  tourist  season. 

Nevertheless  Tampa  does  not  Ignore  the 
many  thousands  who  visit  the  city  during 
the  winter  months.  There  are  plenty  of 
facilities  for  the  traveler,  and  plenty  to  see 
and  do  in  and  near  Tampa. 

Bilimg  Itself  as  the  sightseeing  center  of 
norlda,  the  city  depends  to  some  extent  on 
Its  proximity  to  all  of  the  major  attractions 
of  the  gulf  coast  and  central  Florida  area. 
It  appeals  to  the  tourist  as  a  headquarters 
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enjoying   the   moderate   year-arotind 

that  prevaU  la  Tampa  hotels,  motor 

and  rooming  houses. 

principal   attractions  for  tourists  In 

are  its  superb  climate,  many  sports 

facllliles,  fishing  grounds,  and  numerous  his- 

torlcf    snd    industrial    points    of   interest. 

attractions,  too.  are  the  city's  week- 

Qasparllla  pirate  festival,  the  Florida 

Fair,  the  Latin  American  fiesta,  and 

annual  Tampa  tarpon  tournament. 

Facilities  for  travelers  and  visitors  are  nu- 

There  are  43  hotels  and  over  100 

courts  in  the  greater  Tampa  area. 

visitors  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
s  economy,  but  they  are  not  a  pri- 
ractor  In  the  city's  business  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASaACBUBXTTS 

IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1953 


Vti.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  es  tend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  i  ollowing  copy  of  my  radio  address 
over  V^MEX,  Boston,  Mass..  on  Saturday. 
July  18,  1953: 
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53.6  percent — ^had  Incomes  of  less  than    on  mi  Itary 


Pensions  in  Indostry 


security  by  law  began  In  1937. 

that  time  very  few  workers  In  the 

States    were    covered    by    pensions. 

and  there  you  would  find  a  company 

lid  provide  some  continuing  income  for 

of  Its  retired  workers.      Twenty 

iinlons  tried  to  oope  with  the  prob- 

malntalning  homes  for  aged  workers 

setting  up  systems  of  retirement  pay 

their  own  funds. 

crash  of  1929  exposed  a  serious  weak- 
our  economic  system, 
es  savings  were  wiped  out.     They  had 

to  fall  back  on. 

Congress  determined  that  this  diould 

happen   again   to   anyone.      Studies 

made,  hearings  were  held.     A  Federal 

of  pensions  with  compulsory  contrt- 

by  employers  and  employees,  became 

This  resulted  in  greater  coverage  and 

benefits  than  the  companies  or  unions 

ever  organize.     Kven  though  the  cov- 

is  not  yet  universal  and  the  benefits 

the  thin  side  the  average  Industrtal 

who  reaches  the  age  of  65  can  vol\in- 

retlre   and   be  sure   of   having   some 

income,  whereas  before,  he  had  none. 

perwion  plans  have  continued  to 

kt  a  more  rapid  rate. 

war  gave  a  big  push  to  the  develop- 

of  private  insurance  plans.     This  was 

along  by  the  Income  prevailing  during 

^ergency    and    by    the    excess-profits 

that    made    employer    contributions 

costless.      The  bargaining  power  of 

came  of  age  at  this  time.     Unions  were 

bring  forward  pension  demands  in  a 

that  included  wages,  welfare  costs, 

tensions.     The  Supreme  Court  decided 

was  a  subject  that  came  within  the 

of  collective  bargaining. 

came  a  precedent-breaklnig  event. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  went 
Before  it  was  over  they  had  won 
concession  from  management.     A 
pension  fund   was  authorized,  to  be 
by  a  royalty  pa]rment  on  each  ton 
mined.     The  qualifying  age  was  low- 
82.  and  later  to  60. 
gave  the  cue  to  other  \uilons.     Only 
workers   were   covered   outside    the 
program  In  1946.      Many  mil- 
ixave  dual  protection  todaj. 
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This  Is  amastng  when  one  considers  all 
the  problems  Involved. 

Some  of  the  agreements  stipulate  that  the 
private  pensions  should  dovetail  with  social 
security  to  provide  a  total  of  6100  or  $129 
per  month.  As  payments  under  the  Oov- 
emment  program  Increase,  It  was  expected 
that  private  pensions  would  decrease.  Now 
the  pressure  Is  to  maintain  both  Independ- 
ent of  each  other. 

Those  who  oppose  private  pension  plans 
mxist  support  the  Federal  security  program 
because  the  desire  for  old-age  security  la 
widespread  and  will  not  be  denied.  The 
advantages  of  a  complete  Federal  Insurance 
system  would  be:  (1)  It  Is  fully  contribu- 
tory. (2)  coverage  la  universal,  (8)  It  la 
nondiscriminatory,  (4)  it  permits  mobility 
of  labor,  (5)  It  has  adequate  financial  back- 
ing. 

The  yeara  of  anxiety,  the  l»30's.  haw 
never  been  forgotten. 

Unemployment  among  the  aged,  and  fa«r 
for  the  future,  combine  to  create  the  em- 
phasis on  security.  The  growth  In  the  num- 
ber of  the  aged  persons  and  their  proportion 
to  the  total  population  Is  also  given  as  an 
explanation  for  this  demand.  The  number 
of  persons  over  65  who  are  employed  has 
been  decreasing,  and  the  problem  of  sup- 
porting the  aged  Is  a  difBcult  one  to  aolve. 
The  solution  cannot  be  found  In  private 
savings,  since  the  average  wages  of  skilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  are  far  below  the 
amount  required  to  provide  an  annuity  of 
$100  at  the  age  of  65. 

Collective  bargaining  retirement  plana 
have  served  a  viseful  purpose  in  focusing 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  management 
on  the  problem  and  arousing  interest  In 
improving  the  public  scheme.  The  union- 
management  plans  have  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  major  deficienclea  of  the  publle 
program  by  adding  to  the  insxilBclent 
amounts  now  provided  by  the  Fedo'al  sys- 
tem. However,  company  pensions  have  at 
least  five  substantial  defects:  (1)  Pension 
rights  based  on  employment  with  a  certain 
company  may  seriously  limit  the  worker'* 
moblUty.  (2)  prtvate  pension  plans  dis- 
courage the  hlrtng  of  older  workers.  (8) 
many  pension  plans  are  so  unsotuid  finan- 
cially that  the  security  they  provide  Is  ques- 
tionable In  amount  and  duration.  (4)  pri- 
mary reliance  upon  collective  bargaining 
plans  wlil  result  in  unequal  coverage  and 
greater  variation  In  beiwfits.  (6)  few  pri- 
vate pension  plans  make  provisions  for  sur- 
vivors or  for  permanent  disability. 

Present  deficiencies  In  private  plans  can 
be  corrected.  In  time,  to  allow  workers  to 
change  Jobs  without  loss  of  pension  rights, 
and  the  number  of  fully  funded  plans  wUl 
increase.  Organised  labor  Is  not  unanimous 
about  their  value.  As  one  high -placed  leader 
of  the  CIO  says,  "Union  plans  have  obvious 
llmltaUons." 

A  public  social  Insurance  program  can 
avoid  these  deficiencies  by  providing  con- 
tinuity of  protection  and  by  extending  cov- 
erage to  all  workers. 

I  mentioned  previously  one  union  offldal's 
opinion  concerning  the  limitations  of  private 
pension  plans. 

However,  Victor  O.  Reuther  cites  nln« 
argimient  against  industrial  pensions,  and 
gives  a  counter  argument  to  each. 

1.  Why  should  auto  workers,  for  example, 
be  entitled  to  private  pensions  when  other 
wiMTkers  do  not  have  themf 

All  workers  are  entitled  to  pensions,  but 
because  some  cannot  win  them  is  no  reason 
why  those  who  have  the  courage  and  convic- 
tion to  win  them  should  not  have  them.  The 
United  Automobile  Workers  is  serving  other 
workers  by  opening  a  way  that  will  make  It 
easier  for  them  to  obtain  pensions.  acocM-d- 
Ing  to  Reuther. 

2.  The  cost  of  pensions  will  InevlUbly  be 
passed  along  to  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  pensions  is  a  labor  cost  which 
will  be  paid  for  not  only  by  the  consumer  In 
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_„__ tout  aleo  by  technologloal  ad- 
vances and  out  of  profits.  At  present  the 
cost  Is  being  paid  In  stifferlng.  the  e^wnse 
of  relief  and  poorhouses,  and  in  the  bxirdens 
placed  on  younger  people  to  support  older 
relatives.  Industrial  pensions  are  an  orderly 
and  equitable  means  of  paying  for  the  ears 
at  older  people. 

3.  The  economy  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
the  aged  10  percent  of  the  population  on 
pensions. 

The  war  proved  that  o\ir  economy  can  af- 
ford to  maintain  every  older  person  In  health 
and  decency,  since  during  the  war  half  the 
population  supported  the  other  half  In  the 
unproductive  acUvlty  of  making  war.  Today 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  popiUatlon  Is 
unproductive  because  of  lack  of  remedies  for 
unemployment  and  medical-care  problems. 
A  universal  pension  system  would  be  Justi- 
fied If  It  only  forced  corporations  to  use  ma- 
terials and  manpower  more  economically  to 
offset  the  cost  of  pensions. 

4.  A  huge  Investment  problem  will  be  cre- 
ated as  the  fund  to  guarantee  the  paymenU 
of  pensions  In  various  IndusUles  acc\unu- 

lates. 

Pension  funds  have  already  been  absorbed 
by  the  Inveetment  market  on  a  large  scale 
and  have  helped  to  reduce  any  poaslbUlty  of 
a  specxilatlve  spree. 

6.  An  Industrial  pension  ties  a  worker  to 
a  particular  plant. 

The  guaranty  of  a  dismissal  wage  equal 
to  pension  rights  upon  leaving  a  company,  or 
the  transferring  of  pension  credits  from  one 
company  to  another  would  permit  mobility 
and  freedom. 
•  Bmployers  cannot  afford  pensions. 
A  company  which  does  not  now  Include 
pensions  In  its  wage  payments  is  considered 
substandard.  The  economy  is  running  at  a 
high  level,  even'wltn  the  cost  of  prlvaU 
Mnslons.  ^         ^  .. 

7  Pensions  should  be  paid  for  through  the 
Federal  soclal-sectirlty  program  under  a  unl- 
torm  system.  ^^ 

The  union's  strategy  has  been  to  gain  pen- 
slons  which  are  geared  to  the  Bociai-security 
system.  By  so  doing.  Industrial  leaders  have 
become  allies  In  the  fight  for  Increased  social 

security.  __,v 

8.  An  Indxistrlal  pension  destroys  a  wotk- 
er's  incentive  to  save  for  old  age. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor's  figures  show  that 
most  workers  do  not  earn  enough  to  maintain 
a  family  in  health  and  decency,  eliminating 
any  possibility  of  saving. 

9.  Pensions  wlU  place  on  Industry  an  un- 
bearable fixed  cost,  which  will  discourage  risk 
taking  and  technological  advances. 

A  pension  cost  Is  no  different  from  a  wage 
Increase,  and  wage  increases  are  an  Incen- 
tive to  industry  to  seek  technological  ad- 
vances. The  problem  of  imemployment 
csused  by  technological  changes  can  be 
solved  by  the  attalrxment  of  more  ^^^f^f' 
mwe  purchasing  power,  and  a  fairer  distri- 
bution of  the  national  Income. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  felt  by  some  man- 
agement people  that  the  problem  of  pensions 
Is  too  big  for  industry  to  digest,  and  that 
the  Government  should  take  over.  Others 
In  the  front  office  believe  that  the  present 
situation  may  hold  a  real  opportunity  for 
management  and  labor  to  get  together  and 
work  out  a  solution. 

The  Government-sponsored  program— old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  on  a  contribu- 
tory basis — does  not  cover  all  workers  and 
does  not  provide  enough  beneflte  for  those 
who  are  Insured. 

That  is  why  we  have  seen  two  other  pro- 
posals enlUt  so  much  public  support.  One 
Is  the  move  to  scrap  the  insurance  plan  and 
provide  a  6100  a  month  free  grant  to  the 
aged  on  an  equal  basis;  and  the  other  Is 
to  supplement  social  security,  as  we  know 
It.  with  Indxistrlal  pensions  on  the  side. 

These  three  different  atUcks  on  the  prob- 
lem Indicate  how  serious  It  Is  and  projre 
that  the  present  setup  of  providing  for  the 
aged  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


la  othCT  braadeests.  X  bav*  ovtUned  the 
operating  Federal  program  and  the  national 
pension  Idea  of  providing  $100  a  month 
without  any  strings  attached.  To  round  out 
the  picture,  I  thought  It  only  fair  to  discuss 
•ome  at  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  third  ap- 
proach aheady  fwactlced  In  many  enter- 
prise*— that  ot  paying  an  Industrial  pension 
directly  to  retired  workers  by  the  companies 
themselves. 

I  hope  that  this  wlU  stimulate  both 
thought  and  action  on  the  problem  as  a 
whole. 

It  Is  ray  belief,  that  aU  the  aged  will 
eventually  receive  a  penalon  In  one  form  or 
another. 

How  to  organize  and  operate  the  best  pos- 
sible program  Is  almost  as  Important  as  the 
need  for  social  secvirity  in  the  first  place. 

That  will  require  a  lot  of  work. 


Lower  tlie  Afc  of  Recipients  of  Old  Af e 
and  Smrirors  Insorance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  raaaru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session  I  Introduced  a  bin 
which  would  lower  the  age  from  65  to 
60  years  for  recipients  of  benefits  under 
the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  sys- 
tem.   The  new  administration  is  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  a  liberalization  of  the 
social  security  program,  and  it  Is  my 
tmderstanding  that  various  studies  are 
goii«  forward  with  a  view  toward  per- 
fecting the  over-all  system  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  therefor.    Whether  or 
not  the  administration  intends  to  liber- 
alise the  program  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  prescribed  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know.    I  do  believe,  however,  that  a  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  retirement  age  should 
be  incorporated  into  any  plans  for  fu- 
ture changes  in  social  security,  and  I 
submit  the  following  reasons  as  to  why 
I  think  such  legislation  merits  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Pirst.  The  Inequities  imposed  by  any 
arbitrary  retirement  are  lessened.    Any 
arbitrary  age  set  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  is  subject  to  criticism 
on  the  ground  that  it  seems  to  assume 
that  all  workers  are  aWe  to  work  until 
they  reach  that  arbitrary  age.  and  then 
they  are  all  suddenly  ready  and  will- 
ing to  retire.    This,  of  course,  is  un- 
real in  many  respects.    Many  workers 
are  forced  to  leave  their  jobs  some  years 
before  retirement  because  they  are  un- 
able to  work,  but  they  must  wait  until 
they  reach  age  65.  under  present  law, 
before  they  can  receive  benefits.    More- 
over the  age  65  requirement  imposes  a 
special  burden  on  the  widows  of  workers 
who  die  in  their  middle  or  later  years. 
Thus  under  present  law,  a  widow  who 
is  56  when  her  husband  dies  must  wait 
10  years,  or  until  she  is  65,  before  she 
receives  any  benefit.  ^     ^ 

Lowering  the  retirement  age  to  60 
would  not.  of  course,  completely  over- 
come an  the  dlflkniltics  Inherent  In  an 
arbitrary  retirement  age,  but  It  would 
shorten  the  waiting  period  for  many 
older  people. 


Second.  IndnstrlaUzntkai  lias  restrict- 
ed job  opportunities  for  older  workers. 
Tbe  nfiid  expansion  of  an  urban  and  an 
industrial  economy  during  the  past 
half  century  has  had  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting the  job  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  older  workers.  In  general,  oi>- 
portunities  for  wage  or  salaried  employ- 
ment at  advanced  ages  are  limited,  as 
contrasted  with  farming  or  self-em- 
ployment where  older  men  and  women 
are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  woiic. 

The  trend  toward  industrialization  is 
revealed  in  the  long-term  decline  of 
farming  as  an  occupation:  and.  it  Is 
further  emphasized  in  the  expansion  of 
occupations  for  the  semi-skiUed.  and 
for  clerical  ut>i1cers  and  sales  workers 
which  today  have  a  lower  proportion  of 
employed  workers  45  years  of  age  and 
over.  Farmers  constituted  16.5  percent 
of  the  labor  force  in  1910  but  had  drop- 
ped to  7.5  percent  in  1950.  During  the 
same  period  the  proportion  of  plerks 
doubled— from  10.2  In  1910  to  20.2  in 
1950;  and  the  proportion  of  semi-skiUed 
workers  also  increased  sharply  from  14.7 
in  1910  to  22.4  In  1950. 

Third.  Unemplojrmwit    Is    a    greater 
hazard  for  older  worters.    A  number  of 
studies  in  recent  years  show  that  em- 
ployers may  retain  older  workers  al- 
ready on  their  payrolls,  but  that  many 
apply  strict  age  limits  in  hiring  new 
workers.    A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security   during   the   first  6 
months  of   1950  showed,  for  example. 
that  the  majority  of  employers  in  aU 
fields  of  work  place  age  restrictions  at 
below  35  on  the  hiring  of  women,  though 
they  might  raise  the  limit  for  men  to 
45;    but,  about  one-third  of  an  appU- 
cants  to  the  unemployment  service  are 
45  years  of  age  and  over.    The  fact  that 
the   older  worker   experiences   greater 
difficulty  in  finding  a  job,  even  if  he  is 
able  to  perform  the  work,  is  another  rea- 
son for  closing  the  gap  between  age  45 
and  65  where  this  hazard  appUes.  by 
lowering  the  retirement  age  to  60. 

Fourth.      Urban-lndustiialism       has 
shortened  the  worklife  of  most  Amer- 
icans, making  age  60  a  more  realistic 
retirement  age  than  65.    In  1800  about 
two-thirds  of  aU  men  aged  65  and  over 
were  in  the  labor  force.   By  1940  this  rate 
had  droiM>ed  to  about  two-fifths.    Even 
imder  the  pressure  of  a  wartime  labor 
market,  older  workers  were  not  hired 
until  supplies  of  younger  men  were  ex- 
hausted.  Since  the  war  the  proportion  of 
older  workers  in  the  labor  force  has 
dropped    again.     In  the  55-to-64  age 
group  the  percentage  of  men  in  the  labor 
force  dropped  from  92  pwcent  in  April 
1945  to  87.3  percent  in  April  1952.    Fbr 
the  65-and-over  age  group  the  drop  was 
from  51.2  percent  In  April  1945  to  41.8 
percent  in  April  1952. 

Fifth.  Average  income  begins  to  de- 
cline in  the  55-through-64  age  group. 
Census  studies  show  that  the  average 
median  income  begins  to  decline  aftfer 
the  age  55  break.  Thus,  the  average 
median  income  for  the  6.4  million  male 
workers  in  the  55-64  age  group  with  in- 
come in  1950  was  $2,494.  and  of  this  group 
20  percent  had  incomes  under  61.000. 
Of  the  2.7  miUion  womM  in  the  same 
age  group  with  income;  more  than  nail— 
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defense,  can  afford  to  spend 
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SS.6  percent— 4mu1  Incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000. 

In  the  05-and-OTer  age  group,  tbe 
median  income  for  its  4.9  million  men 
dropped  substantially  to  $986.  and  only 
15.4  percent  had  incomes  exceeding 
$3,000.  For  the  3.3  million  women  in 
tills  age  group  the  median  Income  was 
$531.  and  only  6.6  percent  had  Incomes 
exceeding  $2,000.  The  above  totals  ex- 
clude persons  with  no  Income  and  those 
reporting  a  net  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  reasons  are 
ample,  in  my  c^dnion,  to  provide  the 
Incentive  for  foithrlght  acti(m  by  the 
Members  of  this  House  in  bringing  to 
fruition  legislation  which  will  not  only 
be  beneficial  to  the  older  members  of  our 
society,  but  which  will  also  be  a  step 
forward  on  the  path  of  humanitarian 
progress. 


ChnU  Defease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wncoif  snr 

ZH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  IS,  1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to  the  dras- 
tic cuts  recommended  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Administration. 

The  Administration  asked  for  $150 
million  for  this  purpose,  and  the  com- 
mittee slashed  this  request  to  $37,770.- 
000.  This  is  a  clear  instance  of  being 
pennywise  but  pound  foolish. 

Despite  warnings  from  scientists  and 
exi>erts  about  the  terrible  effects  which 
can  be  expected  to  follow  an  atomic  at- 
tack on  our  country — effects  which  could 
be  minimized  by  adequate  civil  defense — 
Congress  has  been  steadily  cutting  civil 
defense  down  to  a  midget  size  since  it 
was  established  In  1951.  The  most  re- 
cent recommendations  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  a  case  in  point,  and 
they  appear  to  have  little  if  any  relation 
to  the  exhaustive  studies  which  were 
made  in  this  field,  on  which  the  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  based. 

One  would  imagine  t^at  after  witness- 
ing our  recent  atomic  tests  in  Nevada,  the 
membership  of  this  body  would  adopt 
a  more  realistic  and  sensible  attitude  to- 
ward our  civil-defense  program.  That 
program  canno^make  any  progress  with- 
out adequate  funds  for  training  of  per- 
sonnel, for  emergency  medical  supplies 
and  equipment,  for  develoinnent  of  at- 
tack warning  system,  and  for  communi- 
cations. The  budget  estimates  are  not 
unreasonable,  and  the  civilian  population 
of  our  country  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  measiu-e  of  protection  which  they 
could  provide. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  appropriate  funds 
for  civil  defense  when  an  attack  will  oc- 
cur. The  program  must  be  developed 
now.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  perhaps 
most  effective  insurance  against  dis- 
aster— against  needless  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Surely  our  Nation,  which  is 
spending  close  to  forty  billion  this  year 
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passed  along  to  tbe  consumer. 

The  co6t  of  pensions  Is  a  labor  cost  which 
will  be  paid  for  not  only  by  the  consumer  in 
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aged  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


older  people. 


more  than  naU— 


defense,  can  afford  to  spend 
smdU  fraction  of  that  amount--$150 
oii^to  provide  some  measure  Of  se- 
for  our  civilian  population. 
Speaker.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
memb  srship  of  this  body  will  appropriate 
adequ  ite  funds  for  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Administration. 


Mai  itamiaf  the  OpcratioB  of  Privata 


INTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Aon.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  CAhvroKtruk. 

IN  1  BE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak  - 
er,  the  national  defense  establishment 
recog]  lizes  that  there  must  be  maintained 
a  leve  of  shipbuilding  activity  capable  of 
rapid  expansion  in  an  emergency  to  carry 
on  th(  much  larger  building  program  re- 
quiret  for  mobilization.  The  preserva- 
tion ( r  an  adequate  nucleus  of  trained 
and  «perienced  shipbuilding  person- 
nel and  of  adequate  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties ire  matters  of  major  imiport  in 
mobil  zation  preparedness.  It  needs 
only  o  be  recalled  that  approximately 
$20  bi  lion  were  expended  during  World 
War  :  I  in  a  desperate  effort  to  create 
shipyi  krds  and  to  build  ships  to  demon- 
strate that  experience  has  proven  the 
truth  of  these  statements. 

A  f<  w  days  ago  I  made  some  remarks — 
Appeidix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
page  .  ^3818 — to  the  effect  that  the  ships 
of  an  active  merchant  marine  could  be 
kept  i  1  operation  only  by  making  cargoes 
a  valla  >le  for  such  ships  to  move.  Funda- 
ments lly.  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
keepii  g  shipbuilding  facilities  in  opera- 
tion ii  equally  simple.  They  must  be 
given  ships  to  build  and  to  repair. 

At  he  present  moment  we  have  no 
officia  program  in  operation  which  will 
tend  t }  keep  alive  the  private  shipbuild- 
ing aiid  ship  repair  Industry  on  a  level 
adequ  ite  for  quick  expansion  in  times  of 
mobilj  zation  or  so  dispersed  as  to  furnish 
facilit  es  in  the  places  in  which  previous 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  they 
will  oi  required.  For  example,  it  will  be 
recall<  d  that  during  World  War  n  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  facilities  on  the 
Pacifi<  coast  sufBcient  to  build  approxi- 
matel: '  one-half  of  the  wartime  tonnage 
that  VI  as  found  to  be  necessary.  The  ef- 
fort sarted  in  1939  at  about  the  time 
that  var  was  imminent  in  Europe.  It 
was  n<  t  until  1943.  approximately  2  years 
after  i  ve  entered  the  war  and  had  found 
our  n<  ed  for  ships  to  be  desperate,  that 
the  fa  cllities  on  the  west  coast  had  be- 
come sufficiently  built  up,  experienced, 
and  sk  Llled  to  reach  their  full  production. 
Meani  rhile,  our  armed  services  had  to  do 
without  needed  ships. 

The  condition  of  the  Industry  on  the 
Pacifid  Coast  at  the  present  time  Is  worth 
notinfi ,  as  it  is  somewhat  typical.  The 
Bullet  n  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping f  I  >r  June  1953  shows  that  5  ships  are 
under  order  from  a  private  yard  in  San 


Francisco  by  the  United  States  MarltlRM 
Administration,  2  of  which  are  actually 
under  construction,  and  that  1  seagoing 
vessel  is  imder  construction  in  a  private 
yard,  being  built  for  the  United  States 
Oovemment  at  Seattle.  The  situation 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  is  better, 
but  the  prospects  do  not  Indicate  that 
the  activities  will  be  adequate  for  moblll^ 
zation  purposes. 

The  operators  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  could  conduct  a  shipping 
business  vithout  help  from  the  American 
Government.  It  would  be  necessary  that 
the  American  Government  free  such  op- 
erators from  certain  restrictions  from 
which  their  foreign  competitors  already 
are  free.  The  American  operator  would 
then  build  his  ships  in  foreign  yards  and 
man  them  with  foreign  crews.  Many 
operators  follow  this  practice  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  all  of  them  did  so.  we  woxild 
have  few,  if  any,  facilities  capable  of 
building  or  repairing  ships  and  little  of 
the  skilled  labor  which  carries  on  the  in- 
dustry if  and  when  an  emergency  might 
require  us  to  recreate  an  American  mer« 
chant  marine,  as  it  has  done  in  every  war 
which  we  have  fought.  Neither  would 
we  have  the  seagoing  American  person- 
nel skilled  in  the  operation  of  ships  at 
sea  and  capable  of  teaching  the  addition- 
al wartime  personnel  how  to  operate  the 
expanded  service.  Nor  would  we  have 
the  opportunity  or  the  right  to  possess 
those  foreign-flag  ships  in  an  emergency. 

While  the  American  owner  can  exist 
without  Government  help,  I  doubt  that 
the  Government  can  have  an  adequate 
merchant-marine  industry  without  the 
help  of  the  American  owners.  As  one 
owner  recently  said  in  a  hearing  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee: 

The  Government  says  to  th«  owner:  "If 
you  win  build  your  ship  to  American  stand- 
ards In  more  expensive  American  yards  in- 
stead of  In  the  cheaper  foreign  yards,  we  will 
pay  part  of  the  dlfrerentlal."  The  Oovertv- 
ment  also  says:  "If  you  will  operate  that  ship 
under  the  American  flag  regularly  In  good 
times  and  bad  on  a  route  the  Government 
designates  as  essential,  the  Oovemment  wlU 
pay  part  of  the  difference  between  your  high 
American  costs  and  the  lower  foreign  costs. 
Then  you  will  be  In  a  competitive  position, 
to  succeed  or  fall  by  your  own  efforts." 

The  savings  are  twofold:  (1)  to  the  Ameri- 
can shipper,  who  Is  no  longer  dependent  on 
foreign  ships  In  an  emergency,  and  who  is 
kept  always  competitive  In  world  freight 
markets,  permitting  him  to  buy  and  sell 
against  the  foreign  producer,  and  (2)  ths 
untold  savings  to  the  Government  in  having 
the  American  ship  Immediately  available  as 
the  nucleus  for  national  defense.  Each  of 
these  savings  has  many  times  exceeded  over 
the  relatively  low  cost  of  the  subsidies.  Yet, 
these  costs  are  part  of  national  economy  and 
defense,  and  are  not,  as  sometimes  regarded 
by  the  Congress,  grants  or  handouts  to  ship- 
ping companies.  UntU  the  simple  facts  are 
made  clear,  we  cannot  have  the  indispen- 
sable consistency  of  Government  policy, 
without  which  the  merchant  marine  cannot 
grow  or  prosper. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  merchant  ma- 
rine Industry  at  least  partially  able  to 
meet  our  wartime  requirements,  we  have 
adopted  several  national  policies.  We 
have  restricted  certain  trades,  particu- 
larly the  coastal  and  intercoastal,  to 
ships  that  are  American  built  and  Ames- 
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lean  manned.  We  have  subsidlaed  in 
part  the  operation  and  construction  of 
some  merchant  ships  Just  as  we  have 
subsidized  in  full  the  operation  of  the 
combatant  and  other  ships  of  the  Navy. 
We  have,  however,  because  of  a  failure 
to  sufficiently  support  the  operations 
which  our  national  defense  efforts  re- 
quire in  this  respect,  failed  to  foster  con- 
ditions under  which  a  number  of  appro- 
priate ships  sufficient  to  meet  our  de- 
fense needs  will  be  kept  in  building  and 
in  operation. 

It  Is  my  own  opinion  that  our  failure  to 
maintain  reasonable  levels  of  ship  con- 
struction will  cost  many  wasted  millions 
of  dollars  In  the  future  for  a  quick  build- 
up to  produce  emergency  fleets  of  in- 
ferior ships  Just  as  similar  failures  have 
done  before.  I  believe  that  we  would  do 
well  to  Implement  the  proposals  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  which  were  set 
forth  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxoou  of  June  25  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

The  extent  to  which  American  ship- 
ping operators  can  compete  with  foreign 
(^lerators  without  assistance  from  the 
Government  if  they  are  permitted  to 
build  in  foreign  srards  and  operate  with 
foreign  crews  Is  shown  to  some  degree 
by  an  article  appearing  in  the  February 
1953  issue  of  the  Marine  Engineering  and 
Shipping  Review.  The  article  to  which 
I  refer  reads  as  follows: 
BmrBvuxajm  nf  Ponxoic  Tasas  roa  Ukitd 
StATSS  AMD  AxmxATzo  IirnxxsTB 
In  June  last  year  Marine  Engineering  and 
Shipping  Review  published  an  exclusive  sxir- 
Tey  and  table  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  merchant  vessels  ordered  from  for- 
eign shipyards  by  United  States  and  affili- 
ated InteresU  in  the  preceding  3V^  years.  At 
that  time  these  contracts  covered  the  con- 
struction of  100  vessels  of  1.630,310  dead- 
weight tons,  equipped  with  propelling  ma- 
chinery aggregating  706,630  horsepower. 

In  the  Intervening  6  months  the  total  has 
been  greatly  Increased,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels now  totaling  178.  Of  particular  Inter- 
est U  the  fact  that  the  deadweight  tonnage 
ordered  has  more  than  doubled  during  this 
brief  period,  now  totaling  3.313,970  tons.  The 
total  horsepower  of  the  propulsion  machinery 
for  these  vessels  has  also  doubled,  now  ag- 
gregating 1.470,470  horsepower.  To  these 
new  buUding  contracts  must  be  added  15 
major  alteraUon  or  lengthening  projects,  aU 
of  which  have  now  been  completed. 

Only  about  16  percent  of  these  new  vessels 
have  been  completed  and  delivered,  many 
being  scheduled  for  1963  and  1954.  The  eon- 
tract  value  of  all  of  thU  work  U  estimated 
at  about  S600.000.000.  AU  wUl  be  regUtered 
under  foreign  flags  upon  completion,  prin- 
cipally Panama  and  Liberia,  and  manned  by 
crews  of  foreign  nationalities.  Uost  wlU  be 
utilized  In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  bulk  of  the  orders 
were  placed  during  1980  and  1961.  Addi- 
tional orders  are  now  pending. 

As  WlU  be  noted  from  the  tabulation,  the 
majority  ot  these  vessels  are  of  the  very 
large  transoceanic  type.  In  the  dry  cargo 
category,  46  vessels  have  been  ordered  abroad. 
These  comprise  bulk  Iron  ore  and  bauxite 
carriers,  freighters,  one  railroad  carferry,  and 
a  large  8elf-proi>elled  dredge.  They  repre- 
sent 556,500  deadweight  tons  and  are  to  be 
equipped  with  propeUlng  machinery  of  SSO.- 
850  horsepower.  Six  months  ago  contracts 
for  vessels  of  this  type  totaled  30  of  206.760 
tons  with  propulsion  machinery  of  116.900 
horsepower. 

OU  tankers  represent  83  percent  of  the 
total   deadweight  tonnage   ordered,  or   IS3 


of  3.767.410  tons,  etiuipped  wltlk  pro« 

pulsloQ  planU  aggxecatlns  14801^0  borae- 
power.  A  great  many  are  of  the  supentlas 
class.  Last  June  tbase  tanker  orders  totaled 
80  vessels  of  1.434.680  tons,  with  prtHP*iUng 
machinery  of  689.730  horsepower. 

It  WlU  be  noted  from  the  accompany  tables 
that  more  than  one-half  of  these  vessels,  or 
98.  wlU  be  constructed  by  United  Kingdom 
shipyards,  these  aggregating  1.643.260  dead- 
weight tons.  This  represents  60  percent  of 
the  total  deadweight  tonnage  ordered  from 
aU  foreign  shipyards.  German  shipyards, 
rapidly  rteoverlng  from  the  ravages  of  the 
war  and  with  practically  aU  restrictions  re- 
moved by  tbe  Allied  aoremments.  have  se- 
cured the  second  largest  percentage  of  the 
total  orders,  these  amounting  to  28  vessels 
of  661.160  tons. 

TTie  contract  cost  of  these  vessels  Is  gen- 
erally not  announced.  In  several  cases,  how- 
ever, this  Information  has  been  made  avail- 
able. For  Instance,  the  38.000-ton  tanker 
ordered  in  November  1961  by  the  Caribbean 
Land  it  Shipping  Co.  of  Panama,  controlled 
by  T.  Ootaas  tt  Co.  of  New  York,  from  the 
Kawasaki  Shipyard  in  Japan  Is  understood  to 
have  cost  $5,300,000,  or  about  $186  per  ton. 
Delivery  Is  scheduled  for  Ifareh  1968. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  36.660-ton  tankers 
ordered  by  the  Standard-Vacuum  OU  Co. 
from  the  Nagasaki  Shipyard  In  Japan,  the 
contract  cost  Is  reported  to  be  S5.S50.000  each, 
or  about  $300  per  ton.  These  vessrts  are 
generally  similar  to  the  tankshlps  con- 
structed by  the  Newport  News  ShlpbuUdlng  ft 
Dry  Dock  Co.  In  1948  for  the  Starulard  OU 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  New  York.  N.  T. 

Six  superslze  tankers  slmUar  to  the  New- 
port News  vessels  were  ordered  from  British 
shipyards  In  May  1951  by  Standard  OU  in- 
terests. These"  were  reported  to  have  cost 
over  r7.600.000.  or  about  $3,600,000  each. 
This  figures  out  at  about  $182  per  ton. 
These  vessels  will  represent  a  British  modi- 
fication of  the  Newport  News  design,  but 
retaining  the  basic  characteristics  and  size. 
The  Newport  News  price  for  this  type  of  ves- 
sel In  1948,  before  the  great  Increase  In  cost 
of  all  commodities  had  taken  place  In  the 
United  SUtes.  was  reported  to  be  $6,600,000 
each,  or  about  $206  per  ton. 

The  6  bulk -ore  carriers  of  22,400  tons  each 
ordered  In  England  by  the  UberUn  Naviga- 
tion Co.  to  move  on  from  Africa  to  Balti- 
more for  the  Republic  Steel  Co,  are  being 
constructed  at  a  reported  cost  of  around 
$2,950,000  each.  These  vessels,  however,  have 
lor  their  great  size  a  comparatively  smaU 
propulsl(m  plant,  consisting  of  a  single  Dox- 
ford  dlesel  of  8,600  brake  horsepower. 

The  two  7300- ton  bauxlU  carriers  built 
for  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
through  Its  subsidiary  the  Pan-Ore  Steam- 
ship Co..  were  reliably  reported  to  have  cost 
about  $3  milUon  each.  Here.  too.  the  pro- 
pulsion plant  was  small,  being  only  a  8.400- 
horsepower  dlesel. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  so  many 
United  States  and  aflUiated  InteresU  have 
ordered  such  a  huge  tonnage  of  merchant 
vessels  from  foreign  shipyards.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons,  of  course.  Is  the  much 
higher  costs  of  labor  and  materUls  In  the 
United  States,  which  makes  It  practically 
Impossible  for  American  shipbuilders  to  com- 
pete In  the  world  shipbuilding  market,  espe- 
daUy  with  cosU  ranging  around  60  percent 
greater  In  the  United  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  has  been  claimed  that  labor  rates 
In  United  SUtes  shipyards,  and  In  affiliated 
trades  throughout  the  coxintry,  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  these  orders  to 
foreign  competitors. 

It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  soaie  of  these 
orders  have  been  placed  abroMl  by  Ameri- 
can oU  companies  which  market  oil  in  ster- 
ling areas,  mainly  in  Great  Brttain.  In  re- 
turn for  the  prtvUege  of  marketing  their 
products  in  these  sterling  areas,  they  are 
forced  into  agreements  to  accept  payment 


In  sttfttof.  without  eoBvenloa  privileges. 
As  a  result.  coiMlderahle  beianccs.  throu^ 
praAta,  have  been  built  up  in  sterling  and 
these  balances  have  to  be  spmnX  in  the  United 
Kingdoao.  It  la.  therefore,  quits  a  natural 
move  to  Invest  theee  sterling  balances  la 
new  oU  taniken,  oUlleld  equipment,  and 
other  matwrlals  required  in  the  conduct  ot 
their  foreign  buainesa.  Under  these  condi- 
tions United  SUtes  shipyards  are  practically 
prohibited  from  bidding  on  the  construe* 
tion  of  any  of  theee  new  tamkers. 

Among  the  American  oil  companies  affected 
by  the  British  sterling  nUlng  are  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co..  New  Jersey.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Co..  the  Caltez  group,  and  the  Standard- 
Vacuum  OU  Co.  Tbe  Caltex  group,  compoeed 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  and 
the  T>xas  Co..  has  already  ordered,  through 
Its  tanker-operating  subsidiary,  the  Overseas 
Tankshlp  Corp..  a  total  of  17  tankers  In  Sng» 
land.  Scotland.  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  Jersey,  and  Its  British 
aflUlate.  the  Bno  Petroleum  Co.,  has  ordered 
seven  tankers  in  England.  The  Creole  Pe> 
trcrieum.  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co..  New  Jersey,  has  ordered  two  tankers  In 
Holland. 

The  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Ca  ordered  S 
tankers  In  England  and  8  In  Japan.  The 
Texas  Co.  has  contracted  for  2  tankers  In 
Sweden,  while  the  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia has  ordered  2  In  Holland.  Tbe  Gulf 
OU  Corp..  through  Its  Uberlan  subsidiary, 
the  Afran  Transport  Co..  hss  ordered  9  super« 
else  tankshlps  abroad;  4  in  BnglaiMl,  4  In 
Holland,  and  1  In  France. 

The  balance  of  tbe  133  tankers  ordered 
from  foreign  shipyards  were  contracted  for 
mostly  by  large  Investment  groups  composed 
In  many  cases  of  Greek-Americans  and  Amer- 
ican bankers  and  Insurance  companies. 
These  vessels  when  completed  wUl  be  long- 
term  chartered  to  oU  companies  for  periods 
ranging  up  to  15  years.  Several  of  the  largest 
banking  Institutions  In  the  United  States, 
among  them  the  National  City  Bank,  have 
loaned  money  for  the  building  of  someof 
these  tankers,  as  have  also,  insxiranoe  com- 
panies lUce  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  In  these  eases  the  Investment  group 
orders  the  elee  and  type  of  vessel  needed  by 
the  Interested  oU  company,  complying  with 
their  established  construction  specifications. 
Immedlataly  upon  completion,  the  vaesel  Is 
tin>ned  over  to  the  operating  department  of 
the  oil  company  and  the  ovmer  In  reaUty 
does  not  see  hU  property  again  untU  the 
expiration  of  the  chartar  period. 

The  oU  companies,  both  here  and  abroad, 
have  for  a  long  period  encouraged  the  con- 
struction of  tankers  by  such  Investment 
groups,  as  by  so  doing  the  oU  people  are  able 
to  retain  their  capital  for  the  development 
of  oil  properties  and  the  markeUng  of  oU. 
There  are  several  large  American  groups 
which  own  considerable  fleeu  of  tankers  that 
are  chartered  to  oil  companies.  Among  these 
the  are  National  Bulk  Carriers  and  subsidi- 
aries; the  Keystone  Shipping  Co..  subsidiary 
of  Charles  Kure  *  Co..  PhUadelphla,  Pa4 
and  the  Tankers  Co.  of  New  York. 

There  are.  also,  a  number  of  Greek -Ameri- 
cans who  have  In  the  postwar  years  organised 
this  type  of  Investment  group  for  the  build- 
ing and  chartering  of  oU  tankers.  Prominent 
itmnng  them  Is  SUvros  S.  Llvanos.  operating 
the  Atlantic  OU  Carriers  and  other  sub- 
sidiaries; 8.  S.  Nlsrcboe.  of  ths  North  Ameri- 
can Shipping  ft  Trading  Co..  World  Tank- 
ers Corp..  azul  other  subsidiaries;  A.  8.  Onas- 
sis  of  the  Central  American  Steamship 
Agency.  Olympic  OU  Co..  Ubertys  8.  A., 
Panama,  which  wUl  own  the  two  40.000-too 
tankers  lnit'^*"g  la  Oermany:  John  Oou- 
landrte,  president  of  the  Orion  Shipptng  * 
Trading  Co..  operating  a  great  many  affiliatrs. 
There  are  many  otbets  tn  this  category,  fa 
addition,  thegs  are  two  ^'^^^^^I'^T^^^^''^ 
American  giuups  naktag  Italr  ncaaqasncrs 
In  Hew  To*.    T*e«»  mm  T.  OoSaM  ft  Oa, 
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opermtiiig  the  Caribbean  Land  h  Shipping 
Co..  Panama,  and  Naeas,  Mejlaender  At  Oo. 
Of  the  4«  orders  for  vessel*  of  the  dry  cargo 
type.  14  are  Iron  ore  or  bauxite  carriers. 
Three  of  the  latter  are  to  be  BOO-f  oot  Teeeels 
of  81,000  deadirelght  tons  each,  while  six 
are  to  be  of  22,400  tons.    Much  larger  bulk 


ore  cirrlers  are  looked  for  In  the  not  too 
distal  It  future  to  handle  the  expected  great 
Increi  tee  In  imports  of  Iron  ore  from  Labra- 
dor, ^eneeuela,  and  Africa.  Here,  too,  the 
Amei  lean  shipbuilder  finds  It  almost  Impos- 
sible to  compete  for  these  orders.  These 
bulk  curlers  are  being  constructed  for  Indus- 


Tablb  I. — Veuelt  ordered  from  foreiir% 

BULK 


hipyard*  by  United  Stale*  and  affiliated 
oKroo  carriers,  freiohtkrs,  drjsuo 


Owner 


Psn-Ore  8.  S.  Co.  (Ak»a  8. 8.  Co.). 

Do 

Reynolds  jamaics  Mints,  Ltd.  (Reynolds  Metali  Co.) 

Global  Transport,  Inc.  (States  Marine  Corp.) 

LJbcrian  Navigation  Co.  (States  Marine  Corp.) 

A.  O.  Pappadakls,  New  York 

Oulf  *  A  tlantlc  Shlppine  Co -i--  ■  -  v.- -.- 

EmprMB  Hondurena  dc  Vaporcs  (United  Fratt  Co.) 

West  India  Fruit  AS.  8."  Co.'.'Z'..'.'..'.'. 

Creole  Petroleum  Co — — 

Nortona  Shipping  Co — 

N.  a.  Livanos,  New  York -. 

Nomess  Sfairoing  Co.  (Nacss  Mejlaender  &  Co.) 

A.  O.  PwMMMUkis,  New  York 

Trswp  caertcrlnK  Corp — ...——..— 

M.  A.  Banna  Co 

i,  A.  CoBmas,  siai  FrioudMO 

Pan-Ore  8.  S.  Co.  (Alcoa  8.  8.  Co.) 

Alvloo  S.  8.  Corp..- 

Pfguenay  Terminals 

Tramp  Chartering  Corp 

Fomentador  Cia.  Naviera  8.  A.,  Panama 

CiA.  de  Navecacion  Rio  Orande  8.  A.,  Panama . 

Kethymis  A  fculukundls 

Total  cargo,  ete -. 


Bar4tlsland  Shlphnllding  Co..  Kngland.._„.. 

Haw  ttMTD,  licslie  &  Co.,  Eneland 

Vick  >r8-.\rm.«trongs,  England  

Fair  teld  ShiiibuUding  &  Engioeerlng  Co.,  Scotlat.d. 

Wm  iVenny  A  Bran.,  Hcotland............... 

Deu  sclie  Werft,  Oermaoy ... — 

Breiyer  VuUuui,  Qermany....... 


(  o. 


Can  dian  VIrkers,  Canada 

lO. 


Yok4haraa  Shipyard  A  Rnglne  Works,  isfiaa. 

Wm   Oruy  A  Co.,  Ent^Und 

Sbo^  Bros.,  England 


o. 


Swa  I.  Hunter  A  Wlgham  RlctiardsaB. 


FurAeas  ShiplMiUdlng  Co 

Swa  1,  Hunter  A  Wigham  Rlchardaoii 

Barl  ram  A  ?<mf.  England 

Can  mell  Laird  A  Co.,  England 

Will  mm  Pickersgill  A  Sons.  Rngland 

Burf  tistand  Shipbuilding  C«.,  England 


Fleifcburger  RhipbaiJding  Co.,  derraaay 

Wil|am  Uoxiora  A  Sons,  England ._.. 


I  Tankahlp  Corp.__ ............... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Caltcx  fWwtTii^    ,.    ., ,..,  

Do! "~  "~!"'~™I"~II!!~~III™III! 

OtooIb  PstrolBaiB  Corp... —..•...•—.•...... 

Do 

Afran  Transport  Co.  (Gulf  Oil  Corp.) 

Do 

Do 

Tairpisy  Tmkn- corri"~"~7r!r"r~r~~"' 

Marttfaoe  Transportation  Co.  (HUlOLDt  8.  8.  Co.) 
Tidewater  Commercial  Co 

Do 

Pipeline  Tankers,  Ltd.  (Imperial  Oil.  Ltd.) 

Do 

Standard  OO  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Saao  Petroleum  Co 

Do""""!!!!!!!™!™!!!!!"""!™!™! 

EsK)  TranspOTtatlon  Ck>...... 

Do 

Btandard-Vacunm  Oil  Co 

^     Do 

Callftwnla  Transport  Co.  (Standard  OU  Co.  ol  California).. 
Texas  Co.  (Norway)  A/8 

Do 

Maritime  Trading  Co 

AtlanUc  Maritime  Co 

8.  O.  Livanos  A  Co.,  New  York 

Atlantic  OU  Carriers,  New  York 

8.  O.  Livanos,  New  York 

A.  O.  Pw)padakis,  New  York 

Naess,  Melteender  A  Co 

Neptune  Shipping  Co 

J.  M.  Carras,  Inc.,  New  York !.!! 

Natkmai  Bulk  Carriers .. * 

Sociedad  Maritima  San  Nioolaa ._.!!!.!!!!.!.. 

Tankers  Co.  (Sooony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.) !!. !!..!! 

Libertys  8.  A.,  Panama !"  '    ".  " 

Do " I 

Do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Do 

Do !!: 

North  American  Shipping  A  Trading  Co 

Do . 

Do !J_.!.!!!!!!!!! 

Do 

Do !     ! 

Alvton  8.  8.  Corp.,  New  York !!' 

Alvfon  8.  8.  Corp.,  Panama.... ..._ ...^, 


^hi 


Seol  t's  Shipboildtng  A  Engineering  Co..  8cotlai»d.„. 
Fin-  less  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Enjiland 

lo. 


Johi 


trial  carriers  operating  between  a  foreign 
port  and  United  States  ports,  carrying  its 
own  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  pur> 
poses.  Under  these  conditions  the  trend  la 
for  the  Industrial  carrier  to  register  these 
new  vessels  in  a  foreign  country  for  foreign 
flag  operation  with  foreign  crews. 


interetU  during  the  postwar  period 

E 


Builder 


No. 


Dead- 
weight 
(each) 


a.  "WO 

7. «« 

ia,Mio 
iisoe 

32.400 

loiooo 

4,U0 
%7» 
HMO 
«.  VW 
ISOO 
H,MO 

laooo 

W.iSD 

10.000 

ID,  wo 

1,000 

SI.  000 

Si.  000 

10.SOO 

31.000 

lOtOOO 

7.«S0 

10.  iW) 

laaoo 

81800 
dOUO 


M 


se^sw 


Propulsion 


TurMne 

I>l««>cl 

Turbine 

do 

l>*esi>l 

Turbine 

Diesel 

do 

de 

Unaflew 

I)  E 

Diesel ». 

TurMne 

Dk-irl 

Turbine 

Dl«»l 

do 

Turbine 

...    de 

Diesel 

TorMne 

Dlewl 

RcrifirocaUnK. 

Diesel 

do 

do 

do 


OIL  TANKERS 


Hai  thorn.  Leslie  A  Co.,  England 

Wil  lam  I>o«ford  A  Sons.  England 

Johi  1  Cockerill,  Belgium 

Wei  r  Gusto.'Horiand.  ~~ 

8nii   A  Zoon's.  Holland . 

Van  der  Girssen  A  Zonen's.  Holland^ 

Rot  erdiimsche  Dry  Dock.  Holland 

Net  lerlands  Dock  A  Shipbuilding  Co.,  HoUaod 

k) ... 

Chs  itier  de  Penboet,  France 

Fur  less  Shipbuilding  Co.,  England ... 

Hon  akltswcrke,  Germany... . ....... 

Johi   Cockorill,  Belgium 

Johi  Brown  A  Co.,  England 

.— -  lo 

CoU  ngwood  Shipyards.  Canada ....._ 

Pori  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Canada ..^_.. . 

Vici  ers-Armstrong,  England . 

lo 

Johi   Brown  A  Co.,  England .._„............... 

Can  mell  Laird  A  Co.,  England 

Dur  ston,  Thome  A  Hesaie,  England .. 

.  lo- 


Can  mell,  lAlrd  A  Co..  Enrhmd ^... 

Nag  tsakl  Suipyard  A  Engine  Works,  Japan....... 

Rot  erdam  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Holland 

Koc  luma,  Sweden .... 


lo. 


Brown  A  Co..  England 

Smith's  Dock  Co.,  England 

Gray  A  Co.,  England 

Fair  )eld  Shipbuilding  A  Engineering  Co.,  England. 

Fur  ess  Shlpholldlng  Co.,  England 

BIyl  hswood  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Scotland 

Deu  ache  Werft,  Germany 

lo 

Hits  chi  ShfpbulMing  A  Engineering  Co.,  Japan 

Nat  walBulk  Carriers,  Japan. 

Yok  ihama  Shipyard  A  £ngineerii«  Works,  Japan.. 

Net  lerlands  Dock  A  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Holland 

Ho»  aldtswerke,  A.  G.,  llamburg,  Germany 

Hov  aldtswerke.  A.  B..  Kiel,  Germany 

A.  C  .  Weser,  Germany 

Cha  Itier  de  Penboet.  France 

Ateliers  A  Chantiers,  France 

tiers  NavaLsdc  La  Ciotat,  France . 

Koctums,  Sweden . 

Vick  !rs- Armstrongs,  Englaiid_.._... 

1  o — „ 

o. 


Netl  erlands  Dock  A  Shipballding  Co.,  Holland. 

Johr  Brown  A  Co.,  Scotland  . 

Netl  erlands  Dock  A  SblpboUdtng  Co.,  Holland. 

Vld  srs-Armstrong,  England _..., 

Blyt}iswood  Shipbuilding  Co.  Sootteod ~— 


10 


i«,an 

IKOUO 
18.000 

i<i,jno 
11  xo 
i«.aw 

3.29) 
3.230 
3.2» 
10,000 
M.OOO 
31.000 
24.030 
31.060 

3Znoo 

24,630 
2K,000 
18,000 

ia.000 

111,000 
3I,.'M10 
31,  MO 
2^660 

msao 
»,«o 

1,000 
900 

2ft.6flO 
M,6I0 
28.000 
HOOD 
IflhOOO 
191000 
16,  MO 
U910 
19,500 
n^MO 

lamo 

16^600 
ICfiOO 
18.000 
38.000 
24,000 
26,6% 
40,000 
21,800 
21,900 
31,  OM 
31,050 
31,080 
IS,  800 
31.000 
20,000 
32,300 
201000 
3%  000 
24,000 
20^000 


H( 

power 

(ewA) 


4.000 
1,400 
7,000 
7,  TOO 
8.800 
4,800 
3.800 

%mn 

3.880 

laoQo 
inoo 

7,000 
(kSOO 
7,000 
8^000 
&000 
\0U0 
18,780 
13.780 

\son 

13.  no 

HMO 
XOIO 
i.tO0 
HBOO 
4.  MO 
3,000 


M18ID 
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Table  1. — VeneU  ordered  from  foreign  thipyardt  by  Untied  SUUet  and  affiliated  inierett*  during  the  pottviar  period — Continued 

OIL  TANKERS-CooOnned 


Owner 


Rethymnis  A  Kalukundla — ^ 

World  Tankers  Corp._. . — 

Hoc.  Mafout  Transports........... 

A.  L.  Burhank  A  Co 

Caribbean  Land  A  Shipping  Corp. 
T.  Gotaas  A  Co... .-..—---... — 
Caribbean  Land  A  Shipping  Corp. 


Buflder 


Total  tankers.. 
Ofsnd  total — 


Netberhmds  Dodc  A  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hiriland. 

Howsldtswerke,  A.  B.,  Kiel,  Germany .._ 

Cbantier  de  Ponhoet,  France 

Kawasaki  Shipyard,  Japan . .. 

do 

Bremer  Vulkan,  Germany ™. 

Deutsche  Werft,  Germany ... .. _ — 


No. 


Dead- 
weight 
(each) 


M,000 
32,500 
27,000 
15,000 
28.000 
16^500 
18,800 


PnqiaUoo 


132 

178 


2,  757.  470 
3,313,970 


Diesel 

Turbine. 

do... 

do._ 

do._ 

Diesel 

do. 


Horse- 
power 
(eeofa) 


8,600 
15,800 
13,780 

8,000 

13,750 
6,800 
7,000 


1.180,030 
1,470^470 


Tifj>*s  of  vessels  ordered  from  foreign  ship' 
yards  by  United  States  and  affiliated 
interests 


Type 


Tanker 

Bulk  carrier. 
Rrfrigorated  ve 

Freightrr 

RaHroadcar  (erry. 

Dredge 

Oil  barge — .~~.~ 

Total 


No. 


13S 

14 

2 

38 

1 

1 

10 


178 


Dead- 
weight 


X  751 470 
367,050 
6.000 
371,430 
9.500 
1500 
5.0UO 


3.313,970 


Horse- 
power 


LIM,(t» 

112,050 

7,100 

140.700 

10.000 

1000 


1.470,470 


Countries  btifldfnjr  vessels  for  American  and 
affiliated  interests 


Natfon 


United  Kingdom: 

Cargo 

Tanker 

Total 


Oemiany: 
Cargo.. 
Tanker. 


No. 


37 
61 


98 


6 


Deed- 
weight 
tons 


610, 180 
1,133.110 


HOf  se 
power 


24a  850 
483. 07Q 


1,643,300         733.930 


Total 

Canada: 

Cargo 

Tanker ..— 


Total 

Japan: 

Cargo 

Tanker 

TotaL 

Belgium:  Tanker. 
Holland:  Tanker.. 
France:  Tanker.. 
Sweden:  Tanker.. 


1 
14 


2S.550 
635.600 


661,180 


11000 
61800 


76.900 


8,800 
356^300 


Total 


15 


6 

17 

6 

4 

It* 


Ji.ono 

343.450 


264,450 


11000 
13.800 


2^8ao 


7.000 
151750 


365,100 

88.730 
350.040 
151,200 

79,000 


150.780 

4a  100 

LSI,  700 

68,750 

35,300 


3,313.»70     1.47*470 


CUlioMS  for  War  ud  Fordn  Aid;  Goose 
Eff s  for  America's  Poor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEa  ^ 

or  ORXOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1953 
Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
your  views  may  be  on  social  security  for 
America's  aged,  a  column  by  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  July  21.  entiUed  "The  Activities 
of  Dr.  Townsend — Pension  Planners 
Seen  Taking  Advantage  of  Promise  by 
President    To    Expand    Social-Security 


System,"  is  interesting  and  thought  pro- 
voking.   The  article  follows: 
Thx  Acmrrms  of  Da.  Townsmtd — Pemsiok 
Plannkbb    Skxn    Takimo    Advaktagk     or 
PaoMni  BT  PaxsmsMT  To  ZxpairD  Socui.- 
BaCTTBITT  Ststkm 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
fn  his  own  signed  coltunn  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  Townsend  National  Weekly.  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Townsend,  of  Townsend  old-age  pension 
plan  fame,  wrote: 

"As  an  octogenarian  (I  am  In  my  eighties). 
I  am  no  longer  surprised  by  the  fact  that 
history  constantly  repeate  Itself.  Having 
lived  so  long,  I  feel  sometimes  like  a  person 
who  sits  the  entire  day  In  a  movie  house 
watching  the  same  film  endlessly  repeated." 
This  observation  was  prompted  by  the 
Elsenhower's  administration's  so-called 
hard-money  policy  through  the  higher  in- 
terest rates  being  encoviraged  by  Secretary 
of  Treasury  Humphrey.  That  carried  "Doc" 
Townsend  back  on  a  flight  of  fancy  to  the 
titanic  batUe  in  1896  (he  was  a  mere  youth 
approaching  30  then)  between  William  Mc- 
Klnley,  the  gold  dollar  and  hard  money  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate,  and  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  the  Democratic  champion 
of  free  sliver  and  a  cheap  dollar. 

While  this  reporter  can  take  no  such  flights 
of  fancy,  he  can  take  a  more  modest  one  a 
few  years  back,  prompted  by  Dr.  Townsend. 
hlznself.  and  the  doctor's  comment  that  "hU- 
tory  constantly  repeats  itself."  ThU  carries 
us  back  to  the  early  IQSO's  when  the  "Doc,"  as 
he  was  called,  started  promoting  his  old-age 
pension  plan  and  inspired  that  frenzied  cru- 
sade of  the  old  folks  in  those  depression 
years.  It  set  off  such  a  prairie  fire  that  it 
began  to  frighten  those  in  high  places  in 
politics  and  Government  and  was  credited 
with  much  Influence  in  enactment  by  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal  of  the  social-security 
Uw.     That  was  In  August  1935. 

Well,  the  wheel  has  turned  fun  circle, 
and  drcumstancee  have  put  "Doc"  Town- 
send  back  in  the  limelight  again— with  lils 
help. 

Among  the  circumstances  Is  that  General 
Elsenhower.  In  his  presidential  campaign, 
adopted  for  his  social  welfare  Issue  a  promise 
to  expand  the  social -security  system  to  mU- 
llons  not  now  covered. 

That  gave  the  Townsend  promoters  their 
chance,  and  they  have  made  the  most  of 
It.  Their  lobby  is  very  active  around  here 
again.  At  their  recent  Cleveland  conven- 
tion, the  Townsend  Clubs  of  America 
doubled  their  annual  dues  from  1  buck  to  2 
bucks,  and  started  a  campaign  to  raise 
$160,000  to  clear  off  old  debts. 

And,  while  nobody  was  paying  attention, 
the  organisation  has  got  156  members  of  the 
House,  to  date,  to  sign  a  petition  for  dis- 
charge of  the  Townsend  plan  bill  of  Repre- 
sentative Angkll,  Republican,  of  Oregon,  In 
the  few  weeks  since  he  filed  It  on  AprU  30. 
It  requires  218  signatures,  a  majority  ol  tha 
House  to  discharge  a  committee  and  bring 
a  bUl' before  the  House.  Those  who  sign 
such  a  petition  are  not  committed  *o  vote 
for  a  measure  after  It  reaches  the  floor.  The 
Townsend  acheme  caUa  for  a  a  peroent  tax 


on  gross  Income,  both  personal  and  corpo- 
rate, after  a  $250  exemption,  to  create  a 
fund  out  of  which  everybody  over  60  would 
be  paid  a  pension,  a  variable  amount  de- 
pending on  the  tax  yield,  btrt  estimated  at 
between  $135  and  $150  a  month. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Townsendltes  and 
the  Democrats  thtis  far  have  made  the  most 
hay  out  of  the  President's  pledge  to  expand 
the  social-security  system.  That  perhaps 
explains  why  so  many  Individual  Republi- 
cans have  hurried  to  slgpn  the  Townsend  pe- 
tition— ^to  get  on  record  with  the  elderly 
fcdks  back  home  who  are  now,  as  politicians 
know,  a  very  substantial  voting  bloc. 

The  President  put  social-security  revision 
In  cold  storage  until  next  session,  delegat- 
ing studies,  instead  of  pressing  for  actloru 
One  such  study  Is  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  other 
Is  by  a  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Representative  Cabl  T.  Cmrns. 
Republican,  of  Nebraska,  which  only  recent- 
ly got  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  finance 
Its  investigation. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  10  Democrats 
headed  by  Senator  Lekmah  of  New  York,  and 
Senator  Morse,  Oregon  independent,  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  cover  13  million  more  Into 
the  social-security  system  and  raise  benefits 
from  a  maximum  of  $85  a  month  to  $135. 
Similar  meastires  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  House. 

Democrats,  as  well  as  labor  (Hganlzationa 
and  Townsendltes.  are  making  an  Issue  over 
a  proposal  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  would  put  social  seciirlty 
on  a  pay-as-you-go.  Instead  of  an  actuarial 
basis,  but  which  would  as  It  Is  worked  out, 
they  claim,  reduce  benefits  sharply  imder  the 
pretext  of  spreading  them  widely. 

Townsend  publications  are  emphasizing 
that  their  pay-as-you-go  plan  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, fearing  that  it  may  become  identified 
with  the  chamber  of  commerce  scheme. 
Representative  Cnans  Is  for  a  pay-as-you-go 
plan  In  principle.  Democrats,  along  with 
Townsendltes,  are  sounding  the  alarm  that 
the  system  could  be  weakened  and  well-nigh 
destroyed,  rather  than  strengthened  and  im- 
proved, under  cover  of  expanding  it. 


Some  Thbfs  Needed  To  Be  Said  About 
Senator  McCarthy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  mof sTi.vAina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1953 
Mr  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
belief  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
controversy.  I  am  pleased  to  include  with 
these  remarks  an  unsigned  article  rela- 
tive to  Senator  If cCakiht  which  ap- 
peared in  josterday^  StentaK  Ster. 
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Ab  la  otien  the  emse  where  ft  puWo 
figure  such  as  the  Senator  Is  involved, 
his  enemies  use  the  same  half-truths  and 
vilifying  tactics  with  which  they  charge 
him.  In  the  present  instance  they  have 
lifted  out  of  context  a  portion  of  the 
statement  by  J.  B.  Matthews  which  Im- 
plies that  the  entire  Protestant  clergy 
is  suspect,  whereas  a  mere  3  percent  are 
accused  of  being  pro-Cranmunist  or 
subversive. 

As  David  Lawrence  has  pointed  out  in 
his  column  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  McCabihy's  enemies  are  build- 
ing up  Senator  McCaktky  by  the  very 
vieiousness  of  their  attacks.  It  is  also 
an  Inescapable  fact  that  a  majority  of 
our  people  beUeve  that  the  Commvmist 
menace  is  very  real,  and  they  do  not 
seem  greatly  disturbed  when  direct  ac- 
tion is  resorted  to  in  imcovering  the 
Kremlin's  dupes  and  fellow  travelers. 

The  Star  article  follows: 
McCaxtht  zm  Mxws-— Cuums  om  Both  Sisn 

or    CONTBOVXBST    ViXWXD    AS    NOT    AI.WAT8 

Factual 

OongreM  U  expected  to  adjoiim  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  Tbus,  much  of  the  space  de- 
voted In  many  of  our  newspapers  to  Senator 
JcsBPH  McCabtht  and  his  tribulations  can 
be  devoted  to  Increased  coverage  of  the  more 
ezploelve  world  situation  and  the  many 
burning  domestic  problems. 

At  present  a  look  at  our  newspapers  give* 
the  impression  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wlsconfiln  Is  about  the  only  Important  issue 
In  our  national  life. 

TO  a  detached  obaerrer.  the  reporting  on 
McCastbt  and  his  activities  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  always  in  accordance  with  the 
good  old  American  traditions. 

In  the  nearly  3  >4  years  since  the  Wisconsin 
Senator  violently  hit  the  front  pages  of  our 
press,  he  has  made  one  major  blunder.  He 
refused  to  accept  the  friendly  request  of 
Benator  Jorm  MtO.kt.iaw.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  his  Investigating  subcom- 
mittee to  postpone  for  a  few  days  a  com- 
mittee vote  on  the  chalmmn's  right  to  hire 
and  Are  Its  peraonneL 

Senator  McClbxaw,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  the  Senate,  has  sup- 
ported IfcCAaTHT's  Investigations  and  added 
to  the  prestige  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
vote  on  McCaktrt's  authority  to  hire  and 
fire  the  personnel  was  In  fact  a  routine  mat- 
Xer  which  could  easily  have  stood  a  few  dajrs' 
delay.  Since  the  membership  of  the  sub- 
committee Is  composed  of  4  Republicans  and 
3  Democrats  it  was  a  foregone  conclvislon 
how  the  voting  would  go  on  that  (Mutleular 
Issue. 

Yet  McCaktht's  refusal  to  accede  to  this 
demand  resulted  in  the  Democrats  resign- 
ing in  a  body,  leaving  the  Republicans  alone 
to  handle  highly  controversial  investigations. 
This  was  McCabtbt's  major  mistake  since 
he  became  a  controversial  figure. 

Tet  Issues  which  were  not  in  full  keeping 
with  the  facts  have  been  emphasized  in 
much  of  the  reporting.  For  Instance,  the 
exchange  of  telegrams  between  President 
Elsenhower  and  church  leaders  over  J.  B. 
Itfatthews'  article  in  a  monthly  magazine  was 
described  as  a  slap  by  the  White  House  at 
McCaktrt  and  to  have  forced  ^t"!  to  accept 
his  subordinated  resignation. 

The  fact  Is  that  Matthews  at  3:46  p.  m. 
on  Thursday,  July  9  had  told  McCAnBT  that 
he  was  quitting.  There  are  strong  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  White  House  bad  been  in- 
formed about  this  action  several  hours  b** 
fore  President  XUenhower**  telegram,  went 
out. 

The  Matthews  article  also  was  subject  to 
misinterpretation  due  to  the  fact  that  sen- 
tences had  been  taken  out  of  oontaatt a  pro- 
cedure so  bitterly  assailed  in  the  past  by 


MoC  ABSBT's  critles.    Tbe  magairtne  story  was 
por^ayed  as  denouncing  the  whole  Protes- 
clergy  while  a  careful  reading  would 
shown  ttat  Matthews  said  that  only  3 
of  the  ministers  had  fallen  prey  to 
Oommunlst  phlloeophy.    He  claims  to  be 
to  document  his  statements  before  any 
Investigating  committee. 

tthews  assumed  fun  responsibility  for 

irhole  story,  although  the  lead  paragraph 

was  so  offensive  because  of  its  sweep- 

liaracter  had  been  pepped  up  by  someone 

magagilne  staff. 

controvery  between  McCabtrt  and  the 
ral  Intelligence  Agency  also  has   been 
to  contend  the  White  House  slapped 
the  Wisconsin  Senator  once  more  with- 
in 4$  hours.    This  is  not  factual. 

L  McCastbt  raised  the  question  of 
calling  before  the  committee  a  high-ranking 
of  the  CIA,  William  T,  Bundy.  he 
to  interrogate  him  about  his  contri- 
bution to  the  Alger  Hiss  defense.    There  was 
n^understandlng  over  the  facts  on  both 
McCabtht  had  not  ascertained  that 
had  been  cleared  3  years  earlier,  xtpt 
by  the  CIA  security,  but  also  by  an  FBI 
investigation.     Neither  was  he  aware 
Bundy  had  declared  his  contribution  to 
Hiss  fund  in  his  application  for  employ- 
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mei  t. 
Allen  Dulles,  Director  of  the  CIA,  did  not 
that  McCabtbt  wanted  to  query  Bundy 
about  personal  matters  and  was  not 
goliig  to  iny  into  the  secrets  of  that  top  In- 
tellgenee  organization.  The  two  men  got 
together  in  what  is  described  by  eye  wit- 
as  a  very  friendly  meeting.  The  resxilt 
that  Dulles  promised  his  full  cooperation 
'  he  investigating  conunlttee  on  matters 
othrr  than  the  actvial  work  of  the  CIA  and 
did  not  press  the  matter  of  the 
There  was  no  intervention  what- 
on  the  part  of  the  White  House  or  an 
additional  retreat  by  the  Wisconsin  Senator. 
N  either  is  there  any  likelihood  of  a  show- 
dovn  between  the  executive  branch  of  the 
adriinlstration  and  McCaktht.  There  are  s 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  Executive  who 
wortld  like  General  Elsenhower  to  take  a 
crack  at  Joe,  and  there  are  some  reasons 
1  lelleve  that  some  of  the  sensational  re- 
appearing in  print  and  in  radio  broad- 
are  Inspired  by  such  soxirces.  But,  ac- 
to  RepubUcan  leaders,  there  Is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
down  the  Wisconsin  Senator  openly  or 
Implication. 


No  Plan  Pladiic  Hawaii's  People  io  Sab- 
crdinatc  Catcfory  Is  Acceptable  as 
i  Jtenute  to  Statehood,  Gov.  Sasnel 
1  ^iMcr  Kkf  Declares  m  Speech  to 
i  jnericaa  Legioa,  Dq>artB>«it  of 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  RElilARKS 
or 

40N.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

bklboats  vrom  hawaq 
If  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 

Jtr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Api  endix  of  the  Recokd.  I  offer  for  publi- 
cat  on  an  address  by  Gov.  Samuel  Wilder 
Klrg.  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  to  a 
Joii  t .  meeting  of  the  American  Legion 
anc  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  De- 
par  znent  of  Hawaii,  at  the  annual 
conjirention  in  Honolulu  on  July  17. 1953. 


The  address  follows: 

Fellow  Legionnaires  and  members  of  the 
Am»iHfan  Leglon  Auxiliary.  I  am  happy  to 
be  here  with  you  today  at  this  Joint  meet- 
ing of  our  annual  department  convention. 
As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion  for  many  years,  and  I 
am  a  charter  member  of  Honolulu  Post,  No.  1. 

When  I  resigned  from  the  Navy  in  1924 
one  of  my  first  jobs  was  secretary  of  that 
post  and  of  the  department — two  positions 
which  helped  me  make  the  transition  from 
a  naval  ofBcer  to  a  private  citizen  without 
any  Government  paycheck  to  rely  on. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  veterans 
organizations  have  an  Important  function  to 
fulfill  In  our  democracy. 

The  discipline  and  teamwork  Inculcated 
by  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  valuable  qualities  that  can  be  put 
to  good  use  In  our  civil  life. 

As  we  leave  active  service  the  comradeship 
of  arms  should  be  retained  as  a  common  bond 
in  ovu-  civilian  activities.  But  for  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  other  veteran  organizations, 
the  veteran  might  weU  have  been  the 
forgotten  man.  As  an  Individual  his  voice 
was  lost  in  the  clamor  of  different  groups 
demanding  attention.  United  in  strong  or- 
ganizations, with  able  representation  In 
Washington,  the  veterans  have  been  able  to 
obtain  public  and  legislative  support  for  a 
constructive  program. 

We  recognize  the  Nation's  obligation  to 
those  who  have  served  it  in  time  of  need. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  the  depend- 
ents of  veterans  who  lost  their  lives  in  serv- 
ice. To  those  who  came  out  of  uniform  dis- 
abled In  various  degrees,  and  to  those,  who 
while  not  pli^slcally  handicapped,  have  lost 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education,  or 
establish  themselves  in  civilian  vocations, 
some  relief  or  rehabilitation  is  available. 

The  generous  response  of  the  country  in 
support  of  a  rounded  program  of  veterans' 
projects  is  due  very  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
veterans  organizations,  not  only  in  repre- 
sentation in  Washington  but  throughout  the 
country  as  a  whole,  wherever  there  is  an 
active  veterans  post. 

As  It  happens,  my  status  as  a  regular  naval 
officer  and  my  good  fortune  In  not  having 
Incxured  physical  injury  during  my  years  of 
service  in  the  Navy  as  a  Regular  and  as  a 
Reserve  offlcer,  preclude  me  from  any  of  these 
benefits. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  been  In  accord  with 
almost  all  of  the  features  of  rehabilitation 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  served  our  country 
In  our  Armed  Forces. 

Another  field  of  service  in  which  veterans 
organizations  have  taken  a  leading  part  Is 
the  education  of  o\ur  fellow  citizens  to  tta 
need    for    adequate    national    defense. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  In  our  Armed 
Forces  can  be  both  critics  of  their  deficien- 
cies and  supporters  of  their  efforts  to  remedy 
their  defects. 

Our  country  Is  a  great  nation,  spreading 
3.000  miles  from  coftst  to  coast  and  a  thbu- 
sand    miles    from    Canada   to    Mexico. 

Prior  to  World  War  n.  It  was  difficult  to 
obtain  public  support  for  military  expendi- 
tures. Without  the  active  assistance  of  the 
veterans,  our  military  preparedness  would 
have  been  much  less. 

It  is  true  that  since  World  War  n.  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  Is  more  conscious  of  the 
need  for  an  adequate  national  defense  pro- 
gram. The  world  situation  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  American  people  In  recent  years. 

However,  veterans'  organizations  still  have 
the  function  of  acting  as  a  watchdog  in  ra* 
gard  to  our  national-defense  program. 

In  local  fields,  the  American  Legion,  In  its 
posts  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  ot 
this  Nation,  in  Its  regional  departmemta. 
has  ever  been  an  active  force  for  progressive 
democracy;  and  a  strong  biUwark  against 
those  Isms  which  would  destroy  our  demo- 
cratic Institirtlons,  whether  it  be  commu- 
nism or  fascism,  or  any  other  Ideology  repug* 
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nant  to  the  principles  on  which  this  Nation 
ifftji  founded. 

I  know  as  you  do  that  the  American  Le- 
gion does  not  take  part  in  partisan  politics. 
But  certainly  politics  in  the  true  definition 
of  the  word  as  the  science  of  government  Is 
within  the  scope  of  your  charter  for  the  pro- 
motion of  loyal  Americanism. 

Here  In  HawaU,  our  poiitleal  sUtus  under 
the  American  flag  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion ever  since  we  were  organized  as  an 
Incorporated  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
We  were  no  sooner  organized  as  a  Terri- 
tory, than  we  began  to  petition  Congress 
for  sUtehood.  As  the  years  went  on.  oiu-  ef- 
fOTts  to  attain  statehood  have  become  in- 
tensified. 

Since  1986.  we  have  actively  sought  sUte- 
hood, and  several  congressional  committees 
have  come  to  HawaU  to  investigate  our  qual- 
Iflcatlons.  Hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
subject  in  Washington.  Reports  have  been 
made  by  successive  congressional  commlU 
tees.  Legislation  permitting  us  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  toward  admission  as  a  State 
has  passed  the  House  of  BepresenUUvea 
three  times. 

In  one  case,  the  preliminary  enabling  act 
was  actually  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

But  our  efforts  have  so  far  been  unsuccess- 
ful In  each  of  the  past  three  Congresses. 

In  the  present,  the  BSd  Congress,  the  en- 
abling legisUtlon  passed  the  House  by  a 
larger  vote  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  274  to  138.  ThU  legU- 
latlon  Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  could  be  reported  out  of  committee  In 
this  session  of  the  present  Congress  and  put 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  early  considera- 
tion in  the  second  session  of  this  Congress, 
which  meets  on  January  3.  1954. 

The  opposition  to  this  legislation  In  Con- 
gress has  been  furnished  with  arguments 
from  local  sources,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  local  opposition  to  sUtehood  Is  in  part 
the  reason  why  Congress  has  not  heretofore 
acted  favorably. 

As  you  know,  I  am  one  of  those  who  advo- 
cated sUUhood  constantly  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1934.  My  convicUons 
were  arrived  at  long  before  I  entered  the 
political  field,  and.  In  fact.  I  first  ran  for 
office  because  I  hoped  to  advance  the  sUte- 
hood caxise.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  loyal, 
patriotic  American  citizen  being  wUllng  to 
accept  a  secondary  sUtvis  by  choice. 

It  is  natural  that  In  any  public  question 
there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
When  such  differences  are  based  on  reason- 
able grounds  and  are  sincerely  held,  one  can- 
not criticize  those  who  believe  dlfferenUy 
from  one's  self. 

If  the  opposition  to  sUtehood  Is  based  on 
racial  prejudice,  or  on  other  selfish  grounds, 
then,  of  course,  such  opposition  should  be 
given  no  consideration. 

It  U  basic  in  our  political  philosophy  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail.  By 
every  possible  test  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  desire  statehood. 

A  citizen  of  a  Territory  has  all  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  obllgaUons  that  go  with 
the  sUtus  of  a  SUte— he  pays  the  same  taxes; 
he  lives  under  the  same  laws.  Including  those 
with  regard  to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in 
the  United  States  if  called  upon.  But  he  does 
not  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship;  he 
has  no  represenUtion  at  all  in  the  United 
States  Senate;  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  Delegate  speaks  for  the  Territory. 
While  this  spokesman  can  be  and  has  been 
very  effective  in  many  cases,  nevertheless,  he 
U  without  a  vote,  neither  in  the  House  nor 
In  any  of  its  committees.  The  latter  point 
can  be  moet  Important,  as  1  can  testify  from 
personal  experience. 

Even  when  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the 
Territory  are  being  discussed  in  a  committee, 
the  Delegate  cannot  cast  a  vote  In  HawaU's 
favor. 

Often  these  Ismies  are  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote,  and  the  Delegate  la  forced 


to  stend  by  and  see  the  matter  go  against 
the  Interests  of  his  constituents,  helpless  to 
cast  what  could  be  the  deciding  vote. 

Furthermore,  as  you  aU  know,  we  have  no 
electoral  vote.  We  cannot  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive, as  well  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  mainland. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  note  the 
Importance  our  small  delegation  has  at  the 
national  conventions,  where  the  candidates 
of  the  two  great  national  parties  are  se- 
lected. 

The  fioor  managers  of  the  different  candi- 
dates actively  solicit  the  support  of  the  dele- 
gation from  this  Territory.  But  the  minute 
the  nomination  has  been  decided  upon,  this 
interest  ceases. 

It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  conslda  our 
electorate.  We  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional plctiire. 

As  you  all  know,  as  a  Territory,  our  gover- 
nor and  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and 
our  Territorial  judges  are  appointed  from 
Washington. 

As  a  part  of  the  two-party  system  on  which 
our  democratic  processes  rest,  these  ap- 
pointees mt  selected  from  the  membership 
of  the  party  in  power  in  Washington,  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  choice  of 
the  people  of  HawaU. 

We  have  experienced  In  past  years  pro- 
longed delays  in  making  such  appointments, 
delays  that  have  been  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  public  business  of  this  Territory. 

For  these  reasons  f.nd  many  more,  I  have 
felt  and  feel  today  that  we  should  be  \mlted 
in  our  efforts  to  secure  sUtehood. 

No  other  course  wiU  give  us  the  sUtin  to 
which  we  are  entitled  by  every  possible  argu- 
ment— ^that  of  fxill-fiedgcd  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  is  an  anomalous  fact  that  a  citizen  of 
a  Territory  of  the  United  SUtes,  merely  by 
transferring  his  legal  residence  to  any  one 
of  the  States  in  the  Union,  may  participate 
In  presidential  elections,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  United  SUtes  Senators  and  Repre- 
senUtlves,  as  weU  as  in  the  local  elections 
of  that  particular  SUte. 

He  may  even  run  for  SUte  office  or  for 
Congress,  if  he  wishes,  and  feels  that  he  can 
get  elected.  There  Is  no  legal  barrier.  The 
reverse  is  equally  anomalous. 

A  citizen  of  any  one  of  the  48  States  com- 
ing to  Hawaii,  and  by  choice  becoming  a 
legal  resident  of  this  Territory,  loses  his 
franchise,  and  achieves  a  subordinates  sUtus 
to  that  of  his  relatives  and  neighbors  of 
the  State  from  which  he  came. 

Those  of  us  who  live  here  by  choice  or 
by  necessity  are  denied  the  full  meas\nw  of 
our  citizenship.  But  we  are  not  relieved 
from  any  part  of  oiu-  responslbUltles  and 
oMlgatlons  as  citizens. 

This  brings  me  to  the  suggestion  recently 
stressed  by  some  that  in  lieu  of  sUtehood, 
we  should  accept  a  dominion  sUttis.  It  is 
suggested  that  we  surrender  our  right  to 
sUtehood.  and  accept  Instead  some  new 
form  of  (xjlonlal  government.  Not  many  have 
defined  just  what  that  sUtus  might  be. 

It  is.  of  course,  within  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  amend  our  Organic 
Act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  our  own 
governor  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  and 
for  the  appointment  of  our  own  judges  by 
the  people  of  HawaU. 

This  would  not  affect  our  sUtus  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  fact,  such  a  proposal  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  Alaska,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  granting  that  Territory  sUtehood  at 
this  time. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  this  concession 
to  the  principle  of  home  rule  as  not  being 
an  adequate  recognlUon  of  our  right  to  the 
full  measure  of  citizenship;  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  by  »«^"^J^^  Vf*^! 
Sssion,  we  may  be  deferring  sUtehood  for 

an  indefinite  term  of  years. 

We  would  continue  to  be  represented  in 
Col^.  la  the  House  of  EepreeenUUve. 


by  a  Delegate;  have  no  represenUtion  at 
aU  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate;  and  no  part 
In  the  presidential  elections. 

However,  most  of  those  who  talk  about 
the  so-called  "dominion  sUtus"  tie  It  in  with 
a  remission  of  Federal  taxes.  The  supporters 
of  this  plan  would  barter  their  righU  as 
citizens  for  the  dollars  we  pay  to  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury  to  malnt4>ln  the  National 
Govenxment. 

There  is  a  legal  question  as  to  whether 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  can  remit 
Federal  taxes  from  the  citizens  of  an  in- 
corporated Territory. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  tbe  Ooxutltutlon 
of  the  United  States  says: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debU  and  provide  for  the 
oonunon  defense,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  duties.  Imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  SUtes."  -^ 

However,  when  the  16th  amendment  waa 
adopted  in  1913  to  legalize  income  taxes  the 
language  of  that  amendment  seems  to  be 
in  confilct  with  this  so-called  uniformity 
clause.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  incomes,  frt»n  whatever 
Bouurce  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  censvis  or  enumeration." 

Theoretically,  then,  it  may  be  that  Con« 
gress  could  remit  corporate  and  individual 
income  taxes  from  the  citizens  of  a  terri- 
tory. Other  Federal  taxes,  however,  would 
probably  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
uniformity  clause. 

As  a  practical  matter,  anyone  who  believes 
that  Congress  would  adopt  legislation  creat- 
ing a  dominion  out  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  grant  us  aU  of  the  benefits  as 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes,  without  levy- 
ing income  taxes  upon  us.  Is  certainly  opti- 
mistic to  say  the  least. 

Those  who  use  Puerto  Rico  as  a  parallel 
have  not  studied  American  history.  The 
acquisition  of  Puerto  Rico  was  on  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  the  annexation  of 
HawaU  by  joint  resolution. 

The  status  of  Puerto  Rico  since  the 
American  flag  was  first  placed  over  that  is- 
land has  been  very  different  from  that  of 
HawaU.  There  are  many  decisions  in  the 
Supreme  Court  that  make  this  distinction 
between  the  two  parte  of  the  United  SUtes 
very  clear. 

Without  going  back  Into  the  prior  years, 
not  including  in  these  figures  other  Federal 
taxes  coUected  in  Hawaii,  the  United  SUtes 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  collected 
fnHn  this  Territory  in  the  last  10  years, 
1944  to  1953.  Inclusive,  a  toUl  of  $1,236,240,- 
296,  or  an  average  of  •123.624,029.60  per  year 
for  the  10-year  period. 

In  these  days  of  great  deflclte  I  can  hardly 
conceive  that  Congress  would  sxurender  a 
source  of  revenue  of  •123,824,029.60  per 
annum. 

If  this  soiirce  ot  Income  to  the  National 
Government  were  surrendered.  It  is  very 
probable  that  deductions  in  Federal  grante 
and  other  offsetting  burdens  would  be  placed 
upon  us,  so  that  oxir  situation  would  be 
worse  rather  than  better. 

The  proponente  of  this  program  also  show 
very  UtUe  understanding  of  leglslaUve  pro- 
cedure. A  biU  to  effectuate  a  Dominion  of 
HawaU,  with  all  of  the  generous  advantages 
some  might  like  to  receive  incorporated  la 
it    could  be  introduced  into  Congress. 

It  would  then  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  having  Jurisdiction,  then 
by  the  House  of  BepresenUtives  itself.  At 
the  same  time  or  subeequenUy  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  would  give  the  legialatlon  a 
going  over  and  the  matter  woukl  be  brought 
up  on  the  Senate  flooe. 

The  final  piece  ot  liaMition  mat  to  Ui0 
White  Bovm  rat  «fc»  affetwal  c* 
ilent  of  ttafe  OWMA 
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cedure  so  bitterly  assailed  in  th»  past  bj 


^ca*    OI     Mwau,     at    ine     annual     cratlc   institutions,  whether  It   be  commu- 
cootrenuon  in  Hoxu>lulu  on  July  17.  1953.     nlsm  or  fascism,  or  any  otHer  ideology  repug< 


";^^t.n  these  ismie,  are  decided  by  a  ma-     ^1^^^,^^'^^^ ^ ^i^Z^^U.^     d«xt  U  U-  €*««* 
Jorlty  ox  one  vote,  and  the  Delegate  U  forced     Congresa.  in  U»e  *iouwi  *- 
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Tery  different  program  than  that  erigln&lly 
contemplated  by  Its  sponsors,  and  It  Is  to  be 
reraembered  that  when  the  legislation  1» 
Signed  and  becomes  public  law  we  will  be 
under  the  necessity  oS  accepting  it,  regard- 
leas  of  whether  It  Is  In  compliance  with  what 
«e  ask  for  or  not. 

A  modification  of  this  so-called  dominion 
itr.tus  Is  the  proposal  that  we  become  a  kind 
of  a  quasi-State  as  a  part  of  the  Union  of 
sovereign  States  but  with  limited  reprsaenta- 
tlon  In  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  proponents  of  this  idea  real- 
ize that  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
effectuate  the  plan  Is  necessary.  In  other 
words.  America  is  to  cease  to  l)e  a  Union 
at  sovereign  States,  deriving  its  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  become 
another  Roman  Kmpire.  with  different  classes 
of  citizens  living  In  political  units  of  different 
degrees  of  participation  in  national  affairs. 

This  is  certainiy  not  the  conception  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  Congress  or  the  necessary  36  States  of 
the  Union  would  ever  approve  of  tills  radical 
departure.  Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
basis  of  equal  representation  in  the  Senate 
and  iM-oportlonate  representation  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

For  myself,  with  a  total  of  27  years  in  the 
naval  service  of  tt>e  United  States,  and  as  a 
veteran  of  two  world  wars,  I  repudiate  any 
plan  that  would  rate  me  or  my  fellow  cltlaens 
of  tills  Territory  in  any  sulxirdinate  category. 

I  expect  to  pay  my  share  of  the  cost  of  our 
Oovemment.  and  even  again  to  bear  arms  in 
the  future  if  the  national  defense  needs  or 
ean  use  a  man  of  my  age  and  physical 
condition. 

I  accept  no  second  place  to  that  of  a  cit- 
laen  of  any  one  of  the  48  States.  I  maintain 
that  the  whole  historical  background  of  our 
annexation  to  tlie  United  States  contem- 
l^ated  our  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  sov- 
ereign State  as  soon  as  Congress  in  its  Judg- 
mei.;:  felt  that  we  iiad  met  the  necessary  re- 
quirements. I  contend  that  we  have  long 
ago  met  these  requirements,  and  that  state- 
hood la  long  past  due.  All  of  the  current 
arguments  are  secondary  and  have  no  t>ear- 
Ing  on  the  fundamental  issue;  tiiat  here  in 
Hawaii  live  S00,000  American  dtixens  whose 
record  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  Is  unexcelled 
in  both  peace  and  war;  wlioee  ability  to 
maintain  their  own  government  has  been 
proven  beyond  doubt;  and  wixiae  right, 
therefore,  to  participate  in  the  National  Oov- 
emment  cannot  be  denied. 

X  recommend  to  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Legion  Auxiliary  here  assembled  in  an 
annual  convention  of  the  Department  of 
Bawaii  tliat  ttiey  put  ovir  organization  back 
of  statehood  for  Hawaii  as  our  rightful  status 
In  the  Union. 

In  war  and  in  peace  we  have  earned  tliat 
stat\is.  With  an  honcM>able  record  In  World 
War  I  and  a  Iieroic  record  in  World  War  n. 
and  with  a  record  now  being  written  in 
Korea  tliat  will  equal  that  of  any  part  of  this 
great  Nation,  we  should  demand  our  right- 
ful place  as  one  of  tlie  States  of  the  Union. 
To  aooept  any  other  status  would  be  to  sell 
our  heritage  as  Americans  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 


West  Vtrfiaia  FaT«n  Patssf e  of  tiie 
Saapcoa  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wxsT  vnuinnA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1953 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  effort 
to  provide  tbe  Congress  with  iqp-to-tb&- 


mii  lute  information  concerning  the  need 
for  legislation  which  will  protect  coal, 
glais.  pottery,  and  other  industries  of 
my  State,  I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  from 
Ch  irles  Sattler.  commissioner.  State  de- 
paitment  of  labor,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Wlile  this  letter  has  reference  only  to 
the  problem  as  It  affects  the  State  of 
We  St  Virginia.  I  am  sure  that  the  same 
net  d  for  direct  and  immediate  action  in 
presiding  legislation  such  as  the  Simp- 
son bill  exists  in  many  other  States 
thisughout  this  country. 
"Ihe  letter  follows: 

WXST  VaOIKIA  Statx 
DxpAarMKNT  or  Labob. 
Charleston,  July  16.  19SJ, 
Bad.  ROBZRT  C.  Btxo. 

Member  of  Congreaa,  Congressional 
Office  Building,  Wtuhington.  D.  C. 

Ekax  Ma.  Btxo:  In  response  to  your  re- 
que  It,  we  have  assembled  information  on  In- 
dtis  vies  in  West  Virginia  and  in  yoTir  dls- 
tric:.  which  are  adversely  affected  by  tbe 
unr  »strlcted  importation  of  foreign  products. 

G}al  Industry:  125,0ioo  persons  employed 
dlnctly  in  tlie  production  of  mIi  in  the 
Sta  e. 

T  gventy-four  thousand  aix  hundred  six- 
teen of  that  number  are  employed  in  Ba- 
lelgb.  Boone.  Kanawha,  and  Lc^an  Counties: 

Boc  ae .. 3, 309 

Kai  awlia  _— _» «._-»__.^  4. 406 
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Industry:  Tiiere  are  16^07  persona 
en^loycd  directly  in  the  production  of  glass 
an<l  glass  products.  Of  this  number  2.170 
are  employed  in  your  district. 

Cu-amic  and  pottery  industry:  There  are 
7.6^1  persons  employed  directly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pottery  and  porcelain  products. 
WhJe  few  if  any  of  these  are  in  your  dis- 
tric  t.  they  are  in  the  State  and  we  know  tlie 
adVKrae  effect  foreign  imports  iiave  on  our 
Sta«  as  witness  the  possible  loss  to  the 
Vfoi  )d  County  manufacturer  of  porcelain  in- 
suli  tors,  by  cut-throat  competition  from  a 
Japanese  concern. 

P<oductlon  of  domestic  oil:  The  domestto 
pn>  tuetion  of  oU  in  our  State,  by  independ- 
ent producers,  is  adversely  affected  by  tlM 
imp  artation  of  foreign  oil. 

T  le  toy  Industry  may  also  be  included  in 
thii  list,  alttiough  we  tiave  no  aecioate  in- 
foniatlon  on  this  subject. 

A  survey  by  the  National  Coal  Aasodatlon, 
indicates  tiiat  prior  to  tiie  importation  of 
resiitual  oil.  West  Virginia  was  slilpptng  12 
mill  Ion  tons  of  coal  to  the  New  England  and 
coai  t  States.  We  are  now  shipping  less  tlian 
hail  that  qxiantity.  or  approximately  5  mil- 
lion tons,  annually.  TTanalatad  in  dollars 
and  cents,  it  means  a  loss  in  sales  of  941 
mil]  km.  It  means  a  loss  of  $12  milUon  in 
wag^  annually  and  it  means  the  loss  of 
tmately  6.500  Jobs,  or  tliat  number  of 
permanently  out  of  work. 

I  trust  this  is  the  information  you  desire. 
Do    [lot  hesitate  to  caU  or  write,  if  f  urtiier 
Infcrmation  Is  desired^ 
Sincerely. 

Cbaxlxs  Sattus, 
Commissioner,  West  Virginia  Depart' 
ment  of  Labor. 


Ir. 
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Speaker.  Mr.  Sattler  points  out 
the  State's  shipments  of  coal  to 
on  the  east  coast  are  suffering 
decline  of  approximately  7  million  tons 
anqually,  or  over  58  percent,   on   the 
of  current  statistics,  through  uz^ 
importation  of  foreign  resid- 
oll.      The    corresponding    loss    in 
:,  business,  wages,  and  Jobs,  is  very 
Multiply  this  figure  of  7  mil- 
tons  4'^  times  and  you  wlU  realize 
extent  to  which  foreign  oil  is  de- 
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prtvlng  the  Nation's  ooal  business  of 
markets  for  its  products. 

How  much  longer  can  we  permit  % 
problem  of  this  magnitude  to  remain  im- 
flolved?  If  relief  to  our  domestic  indus- 
tries is  not  immediately  granted  by  the 
passage  of  the  Simpson  bill.  I  am  surei 
that  the  result  will  be  so  disastrous  to 
the  economy  of  many  States  and  even- 
tually to  the  economy  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion that  we  cannot  soon  recover. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  meritorious 
principles  underlying  reciprocal  trade 
among  nations.  At  the  same  time.  I  am 
not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  other  na- 
tlotis  with  whom  we  deal  frequently 
create  certain  provisions  in  their  trade 
pc^cles  which  provide  protection  to 
themselves — protection  which  la  some- 
times detrimental  to  American  interests 
and  to  American  industries.  Venesmela. 
from  which  comes  practically  all  of  the 
residual  oil  being  dumped  on  our  east- 
em  seaboard,  has  resorted  to  quota  re- 
strictions with  relation  to  food  products 
and  textiles  in  order  to  safeguard  her 
own  domestic  economy.  Some  countriea 
bestow  export  bounties  and  grants  on 
articles  exported  to  the  United  States. 
I  maintain  that  inasmuch  as  our  own 
ox  is  now  being  gored  we,  likewise,  should 
so  act  as  to  protect  ourselves,  especially 
when  not  to  do  so  would  threaten  our 
security  as  a  nation. 

There  may  be  some  who  are  tmwlUing 
to  concede  that  unlimited  importation  a< 
residual  oil  endangers  our  national  se- 
curity, but  Mr.  Sattler  cites,  in  speaking 
of  West  Virginia,  that  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  oil  is  adversely  affected  there- 
by. I  insist  that  the  danger  which  the 
United  States  will  incur  in  failing  to  de- 
velop adequate  domestic  supplies  oS  pe« 
troletmi  and  in  placing  Increasing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  oil  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  The  increase  in 
the  imports  of  oil  has  had  a  very  imde- 
sirable  effect  because  the  search  for  new 
oilfields  in  this  coimtry  has.  as  a  result, 
been  curtailed,  and  the  development  of 
dcnnestic  reserves  has  been  left  in  a  qui- 
escent condition.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  process  of  finding  and  developing 
new  oilfields  is  not  a  process  which  can 
proceed  to  fruition  overnight  as  did  the 
"gourd  over  the  prophet's  head.**  but. 
quite  to  the  contrary,  a  period  of  5  to  8 
years  is  said  to  be  necessary. 

We  must  not.  then,  be  recreant  In 
our  responsibility  to  provide  legislation 
which  means  so  much  to  the  domestie 
economy  and  the  military  strength  of 
the  United  States.  The  Simpson  bill  Is 
just  such  legislation.  It  is  wise,  it  is  Just, 
and  it  is  necessary. 


Let's  Not  KiO  the  PalieBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  LANTAFF 

or  rLoan>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 19ii 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Include  a  challenging  letter  written 
by  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Paul  H. 
Smith,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  me.    X 
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believe  Itfr.  Smith'ii  statements  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.  Tliis  man  Is  not  alone  in 
his  belief  that  the  pr<mkinent  writers 
who  are  unfairly  criticizing  the  United 
Nations  and  continually  sniping  at  our 
allies  are  providing  weapons  for  Com- 
munist victory,  instead  of  our  own: 

Mr    JOHW  A.  CLEKMITS, 

Editor,  the  Ainerioan  Marcury, 
Nets  York,  N.  T. 

jifT  Daaa  Ma.  CiMstsana:  htj  careful  and 
deliberate  opinion  is  that  you  are  doing  otur 
Nation  and  tlw  froe  world  a  great  disservice 
in  your  nght  on  the  United  Nations.  This 
U  playing  perfectly  into  tbe  Red  dictator's 
plans. 

The  caustic  criticism  by  prominent  writers 
in  your  popular  magaaine  is  helping  tear 
down  this  organizittion  which  is  the  greatest 
hope  we  have  yet  created  for  the  possible 
settling  of  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  At 
the  same  time,  tbe  sniping  at  our  allies  Is 
not  helping  us  eithnr. 

The  assumptionji  of  your  writers  are  badly 
biased  and  apparently  written  for  people  who 
enjoy  malicious  criticism  rattier  than  some- 
thing constructive:  otherwise,  you  woxild 
print  t>oth  sidea  at  the  story.  I  should 
write  apotogfes  to  ray  100  friends  to  whom 
I  gave  a  year's  suhseription  to  your  maga- 
aine last  XaU.  I  was  then  sold  on  your 
reasoning  for  a  change  In  presidents. 

None  of  us  claim  the  D.  N.  to  be  perfect 
but  let's  not  kUl  the  patient  because  it  is 
afflicted  with  a  few  pains  In  the  bowels. 
Anyone  who  is  not  heart  and  soul  for  the 
United  SUtes  of  .^.merica  flr^.  last,  and  al- 
ways does  not  deserve  the  protection  of  our 
glorious  Constitutloa.  The  question  Is:  How 
can  we  best  protect  thU  Nation  we  love 
dearly? 

Tow  writer*  Infer  that  we  cannot  be  a 
memt>er  of  the  U.  N.  without  subrogating 
the  sovereignty  of  our  Nation.  I,  and  others 
who  have  studied  the  problem  of  wortd  peace, 
consider  such  statements  as  ridiculous. 

They  say  leave  it  up  to  our  diplomats  when 
the  fact  U  ttiat  our  auibaasailnTi  are  called 
home  on  first  shouting.  Then  tliey  venture 
that  we  can  probably  perfect  a  workable 
peace  organlzatlcm  in  3.800  years  "tJt  we 
learn  to  be  good." 

The  reason  the  V.  N.  aaay  fall,  and  aU 
stich  efforts  of  previoui  days  have  failed, 
is  because  of  papers  and  magaalnes  like 
yours  and  poiltielans  like  tlie  13  old  men  in 
the  Senate  when  the  League  of  Natlms 
failed. 

In  my  opinion,  tlie  only  alternative  to  tlie 
U.  N.  is  to  live  by  the  sword.  That,  we 
have  tried  for  6.000  years,  and  it  has  been  the 
curse  of  the  world  and  only  leaves  fertil* 
breeding  grounds  for  Reds  and  Plnka. 
Very  truly  youia. 

Path.  H. 


PeatagMi  at  CrossrMii 
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lis  OvnvAVK.  Two  Wats;  TDamsmo  n*x- 

C3SMCT  oa  a  IfoMourBic  Pdbcb 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Hm  Department  oC  Defense  was  trying  to 
accustom  Itself  last  week  to  stiU  anottier  re- 
organisation— it%  fourth  major  revision  since 
World  War  H. 

The  newest  reorganization  act.  which  went 
into  effect  Wednesday,  was  allowed  by  Con- 
gress to  talLe  effect  despite  sizable  last-min- 
ute opposition  in  the  House  and  some  major 
undertones  of  discontent.  The  new  act  may 
or  may  not  represent  an  improvement  over 
the  previous  organization;  actiiaily  its  effi- 
cacy will  depend  upon  the  men  wlio  imple- 
ment it. 

But  the  dangers— exaggerated  somewliat 
by  its  opponents — are  definite.  Tiiey  achieve 
much  more  substance  if  the  new  organiza- 
tion is  viewed  as  another  step  in  a  continu- 
ing trend,  which  has  l>een  clear  and  continu- 
ous ever  since  the  war. 

Against  this  perspective  the  new  Pentagon 
structure  doea  not  represent  the  ultimate, 
but  only  another,  step  toward  the  final  goal 
of  those  who  favor  a  tightly  knit,  closely 
centralized  Department  of  Defense,  headed 
by  a  Secretary  and  a  single  Chief  of  Staff 
for  all  services  with  a  combined  general  staff 
to  assist  him.  and  perhaps  with  one  mono- 
UtlUc  service  instead  of  tliree. 

ravoaiB  wlsm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  MSCHiaaM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13. 19S3 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  request  of  the  national  vice 
president  of  the  Nary  League  of  the 
United  States,  Paul  F.  Foster,  there  is  in- 
serted herewith  an  utlcle  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  military  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times,  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  on  Juij  5,  last: 
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It  was  this  general  concept  that  was  f  ranUy 
favored  after  World  War  XI  by  a  sizable  and 
powerful  Army  group,  including  the  retiring 
Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Oen.  J.  LaWton  Collins; 
the  retiring  Clialrman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
and  at  that  time  tiie  present  Presklent  oC 
the  United  SUtea. 

It  was  a  concept  that  was  rejected  by  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  more  flexible  and  de- 
oentrallaed  Brttish  system  of  three  inde- 
pendent services  and  a  Defense  Secretary  as 
coordinator  and  policymaker.  This  was  ttie 
Intent  of  Congress  as  embodied  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  at  1M7. 

But  ever  since  1947  the  trend  has  t>een 
away  from  this  clearly  eapreased  congres- 
sional intent  toward  the  Collins-Bradley  cen- 
tralized control-general  staff  concept.  Each 
successive  reorganization  of  the  Pentagon 
has  made  the  Secretary  of  Defense  more 
powerful  and  has  reduced  the  roles  of  the 
service  Secretariw;  each  reorganization,  in- 
cluding the  most  recent  one.  has  moved  a 
smaU  step  nearer  the  single  Chief  of  Staff, 
tlie  greater  gen«al  staff  concept. 

President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Charles  E.  Wilson  and  other  officials 
told  Congress  and  the  public  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  administration  to  decen- 
ttaUms  the  Pentagon  and  to  shift  more  re- 
sponslbility  to  the  service  Secretaries  and  the 
Individual  services.  Some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  act  support  this  aim. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Oflkx  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  la  now  authorized  to  in- 
clude a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  nine 
Assistant  Secretaries,  a  general  coimsei,  two 
assistants  to  the  Secretary  and  a  host  of 
other  aides;  it  has  grown  constantly  in  sias 
and  power.  And  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  now 
have  a  Chairman  with  power  to  manage  and 
control  the  Joint  Staff,  which  helps  the 
Joint  Chiefs  in  making  strategic  plans  and 
eetabliahlng  force  levels. 

rnnxm'a  rc&BS  ebcallbi 

There  is,  therefore,  a  plain  and  patent 
danger  in  the  present  Defense  Department 
organization,  and  particularly  In  the  con- 
tinuing trend  It  represents. 

Thomas  K.  Knletter.  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  declared  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  tliat  if  this  trend  con- 
tinued It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  there  would  be  a  single  general  staff 
directing  the  affairs  of  aU  three  services, 
operating  directly  under  the  authortty  of  a 


Seeretary  of  Defense  who  will  not  be  aMa- 
to  control  the  operatlooa  otT  such  a  '™*«*il 
department  because  of  its  very  size. 

He  saw  this  trend  with  entire  correctneas^ 
as  a  great  and  growing  danger  both  to  effi- 
ciency of  administration  and  to  adequate  air- 
power — and,  lie  might  have  added,  to  any 
well-rounded  military  policy. 

Adm.  Charlea  11.  Oooke,  retired,  who  la  aom 
at  the  best  of  our  strategic  and  miUtary- 
managerlal  minds,  foresaw  in  his  testimony  * 
on  the  plan  the  possibility  of  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  ability  of  the  Joint  Cliiefs 
of  Staff  to  "give  proper  advice  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  President." 

"The  obvio\is  dangers  of  the  present  organl* 
zation — and  ptartlcularly  of  the  continuing 
trend — have,  therefore,  lieen  clearly  outlined. 

The  new  organization,  it  Is  true,  can  be 
made  to  work  either  way — toward  greater 
centralization  of  power  in  the  Secretary  and 
in  a  single  Chief  of  Staff,  or  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  administrative  and  ooerating  de- 
centralization In  the  Pentagon  and  a  greater 
freedom  of  development  for  toxu  vigorous 
and  independent  services. 

Tlie  proof  of  the  pudding.  In  other  worda* 
is  in  the  eating. 

Tlie  real  concern  expressed  by  Congress  in 
consideration  of  the  reorganization  is  far 
greater  than  the  vote  in  the  House  showed 
when  a  motion  to  kill  the  plan  was  defeated. 
This  concern  is  tacit  evidence  that  the  new 
men  in  the  Pentagon,  civilian  and  military. 
wiU  be  watched  closely  to  see  whether  or  not 
their  operating  philosophy  Jibes  with  the 
clearly  expressed  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  time  passes  more  and 
more  people  are  realizing  the  implica- 
tion carried  in  plan  No.  6  of  1953. 


Hmue  Joint  Resolirtioa  240 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

ov  cauroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RS>REBEMTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
again  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 240  which  is  desl^med  to  close  the 
Mexican  border  to  minors  who  are  not 
accompanied  by  parents  or  otherwise 
able  to  establish  that  their  purpose  in 
crossing  the  border  is  legitimate. 

Last  week  I  advised  the  House  of  the 
death  of  Frank  S.  Ulmanek.  age  20,  in 
the  Mexican  border  town  of  Tia  Juana. 
Today,  only  a  week  later,  I  must  advise 
the  House  of  the  deaths  of  two  more 
American  youths  in  the  same  city.  Tia 
Juana  is  a  notorious  headquarters  for  il- 
legal narcotics.  This  fact  has  resulted 
in  tragedy  in  thousand  of  homes  on  the 
California  side  of  the  border  where  nar- 
cotics addiction  of  United  States  youths 
has  followed  easy  access  to  marajuana, 
heroin,  and  other  drugs  there. 

This  legislation  might  be  difficult  of 
enforcement.  The  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  our  youth  into  worthy  Ameri- 
can citizens  is  never  an  easy  task.  THere- 
fore  I  urge  upon  this  House  the  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  240. 

The  following  news  item  in  the  July 
15  issue  of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Tele- 
gram newspaper  relates  the  narcotics 
deaths  of  the  most  recent  victims  of  our 
lax  poUclcs  with  respect  to  the  Mexican 
border.    Although  both  youths  tavrtved 
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Bin  JuBt  over  the  age  of  21.  it  was  un- 
doubtedly durinR  their  minority  that  the 
foul  and  evil  conditions  below  our  border 
started  them  on  the  quick  road  to  death: 

Two  IIORX  IJLDB  DiX  IN  TlXUANA 

Death  hM  struck  down  3  young  Americans 
In  Tijuana  within  a  week,  authorities  re- 
vwaled  today  with  the  annoxincement  that 
3  San  Diego  youths  have  died  suddenly  and 
mysteriously. 

Their  deaths  followed  shortly  that  of  a 
Long  Beach  boy,  Frank  Stanley  Ulmanek.  20, 
who  was  found  dying  in  the  rear  seat  of  his 
car  on  a  downtown  Tijuana  street  last 
Wednesday. 

Monday  night  Billy  Jones,  23,  of  San  Diego, 
was  foiuid  dead  in  his  car. 

Karly  today,  Tijuana  poUce  said,  a  car  was 
driven  to  the  police  station  there  and  in 
the  car  was  the  lifelese  body  of  Armond 
Cooper.  21.  San  Diego  senrlce  station  at- 
tendant. 

Louis  O.  Ferrari  told  the  offlcers  he  and 
Cooper  had  been  making  a  round  of  the 
night  spots.  They  had  Just  started  home 
when  suddenly  Cooper  exclaimed,  "I'm  sick," 
and  then  collapsed. 

The  police  said  Ferrari  was  held  for  ques- 
tioning. He  refused  to  reply  when  asked 
if  they  had  used  any  kind  of  narcotics  while 
in  Tijuana. 

Jones  was  found  dead  In  his  car  on  a  street 
In  the  border  city. 

Mayor  Salvador  Sierra  Vera,  of  Tijuana, 
announced  that  an  autopsy  revealed  death 
was  ca\ised  by  an  overdose  of  narcotics. 

But  the  youth's  stepfather,  Moses  Lee. 
wasnt  satisfied  with  that  explanation  and 
appealed  to  American  authorities  to  investi- 
gate further. 

Lee  said  his  stepson  had  over  $300  In  cur- 
rency and  a  ring  with  3  diamonds  when  he 
went  to  Tijuana  Sunday  night.  The  money 
and  ring  were  missing. 

The  stepfather  also  charged  there  was  a 
puncture  wound  In  the  dead  youth's  chest 
and  wotmds  on  his  legs  Indicated  he  had 
been  beaten  and  kicked. 

The  car  had  been  parked  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  border  city.  In  the  Ulmanek 
case,  the  lad's  car  was  parked  on  a  down- 
town street  and  the  youth  was  found  in  the 
rear  seat,  dying.     That  was  July  7. 

Mexican  authorities,  after  an  autopsy,  an- 
nounced a  sunstroke  caused  the  death. 

Long  Beach  police  offlcers  went  to  San 
Diego  this  morning  when  the  sherilTs  office 
there  reported  ofBcers  had  picked  up  a  21- 
year-old  Long  Beach  boy  who  told  of  cross- 
ing the  border  with  Ulmanek. 

After  questioning  the  youth  San  Diego 
offlcers  later  transferred  him  to  the  peyco- 
pathlc  ward  of  the  coiuity  hospital  and  an- 
nounced he  knew  nothing  of  the  case  "except 
what  he  has  read." 


T  lis  fine  50.000-watt  clear-channel 
Stat  on  serves  a  surprisingly  large  area 
up  I  Lnd  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It 
lias  attained  a  preeminent  position  with 
its  ixcellent  programs  and  is  the  radio 
star  dby  of  thousands  of  listeners. 

ly  uch  of  the  credit  for  the  success 
of  his  station  is  due  to  the  excellent 
pub  ic-servlce  programs  it  sponsors. 
Spe  ;ial  recognition  should  go  to  WET'S 
efflc  ent  and  popular  general  manager, 
Chs  rles  H.  Crutchfield,  and  to  the  splen. 
did  program  direction  and  public  rela- 
tions it  receives  from  Kenneth  I.  Tred- 
welJ  and  William  Nelson.  They  are  ably 
assisted  by  a  fine  group  of  men  and 
WOE  len  who  work  as  a  team  to  give  the 
vast  WBT  audience  fine  radio  programs. 

Recently  this  station  received  high 
reccgnition  for  its  outstanding  work  in 
the  field  of  radio  education  when  the 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio.  Judg- 
ing I  radio  stations  from  all  over  the 
Unl  ed  States,  awarded  WBT  the  first 
award  for  an  outstanding  series  of  pro- 
graios  entitled  "Crusade  for  Freedom." 
Thi;i  program  was  under  the  direct  su- 
per ision  of  Mr.  Crutchfield.  The  fol- 
low ng  citation  accompanied  the  award: 

Tie  17th  American  exhibition  of  educa- 
tion d  radio-television  programs  in  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  educational  value  and 
disti  Dguished  radio  production  presents  this 
award  in  the  clear-channel  claaslfica- 
for  a  program  furthering  International 
xmd^rstandlng  to  station  WBT  for  the  pro- 
grao  i  series  Crusade  for  Freedom. 

un  proud  of  this  radio  station  in  my 

dist  'let  and  offer  congratulations  upon 

Ine  record  of  public  service  which 

been  recognized  so  handsomely  by 

national  organization. 


its 
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Radio  StatiM  WBT,  aarlotte,  N.  C 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS      '^'^^ 


or  KOBTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shortly  after  arriving  here  in 
January  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
learn  that  I  had  not  left  all  of  North 
Carolina  behind.  I  found  that  programs 
originating  from  radio  station  WBT. 
Charlotte.  N.  C.  could  be  clearly  heard 
in  the  Washii>gton  area  during  the  eve- 
ning hours. 
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TVA's  Grassroots 


or  ALABAMA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  21,  1953 
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.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speak- 

imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 

to  include  the  following  editorial 

the  New  York  Times,  July  20. 1953: 

TVA'S  GBAOSBOOTS 

persona  no  doubt  think  of  the  Ten- 
Valley  Aiithority  as  nothing  but   a 
power   project   in   competition   with 
power    companies — and   approve   or 
accordingly.     Another  aspect  of 
work  came  up  in  connection  with  an 
in  a  money  bill  agreed  upon  in  a  con- 
committee  of   the  two  Houses  on 
This    item,    eliminated    by    the 
and  effectively  restored  in  the  con- 
committee,   allowed  TVA  to  spend 
,000  on  its  resource  development  pro- 
Thls  sum  is  small  in  contrast  with 
Investment  in  dams  and  power  systems, 
is  significant, 
jurpose  of  TVA.  as  stated  In  the  en- 
act, is  "to  aid  the  proper  use,  con- 
and  development  of  the  Tennes- 
^iver  drainage  basin"  and  to  promote 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
living  in  said  river  basin."     The  re- 
development work  is  a  key  part  of 
n-ogram.    TVA  choee  to  go  at  thU  task. 


not  by  bringing  In  functionaries  and  ex- 
perts from  Washington,  but  by  encouraging 
State  and  local  agencies.  TVA  gave  advice, 
it  made  experiments,  it  carried  out  demon- 
strations, but  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  done, 
as  Senator  Listxb  Hnx.  of  Alabama,  said,  by 
"employees  of  the  counties,  of  the  States,  of 
associations  of  farmers,"  by  private  business, 
by  the  State  universities.  State  agencies 
alone  in  1952  spent  $60  mUlion  in  resource 
development. 

Federal  expenditures  through  TVA  In  this 
field  of  natural  resources  were  therefore  tiny 
compared  with  those  of  other  agencies. 
This  was  real  decemtralization.  To  knock 
out  the  small  resources  appropriation,  as  the 
House  wanted  to  do,  would  have  done  harm 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  money  saved. 
TVA  is  Important  as  power.  It  is  also  im- 
portant as  a  helpful  but  not  dlcatorial  fed- 
eral agency  cooperating  with  and  strength- 
ening local  agencies. 


Senator  Morse's  Pofitical  PoskioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxooN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  a  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  W.  Laflerty  to  the  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Enterprise-Courier,  of  Oregon 
City,  Greg.  The  letter  was  published  In 
the  July  7. 1953,  issue  of  that  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoid, 
as  follows; 

Jwr  6.  IMS. 

EorroK: 

The  political  irregularity  of  Senator  Mobsb 
reminds  me  of  other  instances  where  party 
coats  have  undergone  radical  change  or  been 
discarded  for  new  ones. 

For  example,  Fremont,  first  Republican 
n(xnlnee  for  President,  was  a  Democrat.  He 
was  bom  In  Atlanta,  Oa..  and  had  been 
elected  a  United  States  Senator  from  the  new 
State  of  California  as  a  Democrat. 

Lincoln,  who  received  90  votes  at  the  Balti- 
more convention  in  1866  for  veep  on  the  Fre- 
mont team,  but  faUed  to  connect,  bad  been 
a  prominent  Whig. 

Coming  up  for  second  election  m  Presi- 
dent in  1864,  Lincoln  asked  that  Senator 
Andrew  Johnson,  a  Democrat,  be  named  as 
his  mate.  Schoolchildren  recall  how  John- 
son succeeded  Lincoln  and  came  within  an 
ace  of  being  thrown  out  of  office  by  the  rad- 
ical wing  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Walter  Quintan  Oresham,  for  whom  Ores- 
ham,  Oreg.,  is  named,  served  in  three  Cabinet 
positions,  twice  as  a  Republican,  filling  suc- 
cessively the  offices  of  Postmaster  General 
and  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  under  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  and  later  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Orover  Cleveland 
as  a  Democrat. 

Further  color  is  lent  Oresham's  career  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  offered  the  nomination 
of  the  Populist  Party  for  President  at  Omaha 
in  1899.  That  was  because,  as  United  States 
circuit  Judge.  Oresham  had  ruled  that  the 
Wabash  RaUroad  Co.,  in  receivership,  could 
pay  its  bonds  in  greenbacks,  despite  the  re- 
siunption  of  specie  payments  act  requiring 
all  debts  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent. 

It  was  Grant  who  appointed  Gresham  Fed- 
eral Judge  in  1869,  shorUy  after  Grant's  first 
election.  The  specie  payments  act  was 
passed  4  years  later.  For  over  25  years. 
tlU  after  Bryan's  first  campaign  in  1896.  the 
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gold  paymettts  act  was  denoanead  liy  many 
political  orators  as  "the  crime  of  "78." 

In  writing  his  final  nMOsotrs,  to  pay  all  hla 
personal  debt*,  when  Grant  was  bankrupt, 
and  when  eanc«r  had  robbed  him  of  the 
power  of  speech,  be  wrote  that  if  he  had 
known  what  was  in  the  specie  payments  act 
of  1873  he  wouM  not  hare  atgrwd  it.  What 
a  signboard  of  caution  for  other  heroes  who 
may  follow  Grant  to  the  VThlte  House,  and 
who  may  be  com])elled  to  rely  largely  on  the 
advice  of  lubordloataa. 

A.  W. 


cation  the  people  tUce  his  iiilddl*-or-th»-fos4 
phOoeophy.  His  leadership  has  been  more 
elfoett'M  than  his  critics  win  admit.  IIm 
country  still  is  banking  on  Etoenbower.  and 
we  have  seen  nothing  yet  to  indleate  Its 
confldenoe  Is  ml^laoed. 


Ttiis  bin  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovermnent  Operations.  I 
urge  you  to  give  this  tdU  favorable  con- 
BJdfratiftni 


Eisttb«wcr  Pwpdarity 
EXTZatSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroBNia 
IN  THE  HOCTSX  OF  REFRBSERfATIVKS 

Tuesday,  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Infonnation  of  my  coUeagues,  I  insert  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  newspaper  commenting 
on  President  Eisenhower's  continued,  and 
ever-lncreasini;  popularity  in  southern 
California.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this  feel- 
ing is  representative  of  the  Nation: 
iKz's  PoPULAEirr  Ratiko  Stats  Up 

Dining  In  Washington  with  President 
Elsenhower,  California's  Gov.  Earl  Warren 
assured  Ike  that  his  popularity  stUl  runs  high 
in  California.  'Hie  oommant,  we  are  sura. 
was  mora  than  a  meaningless  {Peasantry 
passed  from  guent  to  host.  As  well  as  he  can 
know  it.  Governor  Warren  undoubtedly  was 
giving  the  Presi'tent  a  raalletic  appraisal  oa 
his  popularity  niting  In  CalUornla. 

Of  course,  a  eertaln  dap«e  of  gueaswork 
must  go  Into  any  such  opinion.  No  one, 
however,  will  question  Governor  Warren's 
qualifications  am  a  Judge  of  California's  po- 
liUcal  trends.  His  guesswork  In  this  Instance 
Is  the  best  available. 

And  our  own  obeerratlans  lead  to  the  same 
eoncluslon.  There  la  no  apparent  shift  of 
California  sentiment  from  President  Elsen- 
hower, who  carriisd  the  State  by  a  comfortable 
margin  last  Novcsnber.  In  fact,  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  indleate  a  aerlous  defiection  from 
support  and  admiration  for  the  President 
In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  has  had  his  dllBcuItlee.  and 
there  are  commentators  to  the  right  and  to 
the  toft  who  seek  to  make  much  of  them. 
But  the  pec^te  of  the  country  appear  to  us 
to  be  unshaken  in  their  faKh  in  Ike  as  a 
good  man  with  the  ability  and  courage  to 
lead  the  way  in  a  sound  program. 

The  politicians  may  shake  their  heads 
about  him,  but  they  did  that  before  Chicago 
and  before  the  general  election  in  November. 
The  United  States  public  confounded  the 
politicians  then,  and  we  think  Ike's  greatest 
strength  still  lies  In  the  confidence  he  enjoys 
from  the  people  of  the  country,  rather  Uuta 
his  talenU  In  the  game  of  amart  politics. 
In  fact,  the  Eisenhower  boom  grew  out  of 
widespread  disgust  with  smart  politicians 
and  slick  polities.  Hence,  when  slick  poU- 
Uclans  shake  their  heads  about  Ike.  it  is  Just 
possible  that  is  the  best  sign  he  is  doing 
aU  right  with  the  people. 

The  road  ahead  is  fraught  with  many  prob- 
lems for  the  President.  He  wUl  make  mla- 
takee.  He  will  have  his  troobles  with  Oon- 
greaa.  His  official  family  wiU  be  shaken  up. 
The  interr»atlonal  situation  is  full  of  dyna- 
mite. It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  hla  per- 
sonal popularity  wUl  not  have  occaAmal 
dips.    It  could  slip  badly. 

But  thus  far,  the  President  has  been  bat- 
ting remarkably  welL    There  is  every  Indl- 


AaAariiy  of  Geacral  Services  Adaiinis- 
tratioB  To  Coadvct  Ncf  vfialed  Sales  of 
Sarpks  Piaytilj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

OP  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ba>RB3ERTATTVS8 

Tuesday,  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  RIEHIAIAN.  BIr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  July  17,  1953, 1  Introduced  H.  R. 
6382.  a  bill  which  would  reinstate  the 
authority  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
minista-ation  to  conduct  negotiated  sales 
of  suridus  property  until  June  30.  1954. 
This  authority  originally  vested  in  the 
General  Services  Administration  lapsed 
on  Deconber  31,  1950,  but  was  reln- 
sUted  by  PubUc  Law  522  in  1952.  extend- 
ing this  authority  imtil  June  30. 19S3. 

The  request  for  this  extoosion  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
prior  to  Uie  expiration  date  of  June  30. 
1953.  It  was  presented  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  but  was  denied  passage  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  substantive  legislation. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Honorable  John 
Tabbx,  has  informed  me  that  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  objection  to  this  extension  of 
authority. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  stated  that  it  is  preparing  language 
to  present  to  Congress  which  would  au- 
thorize negotiation  on  a  permanent  basis. 
However,  questions  arising  in  the  luropo- 
sal  have  not  been  completely  resolved 
within  the  executive  branch.  The  agency 
is  therefore  proposing  that  pending  the 
sutoilssion  of  siich  language  early  in  the 
next  session,  the  authority  to  negotiate 
be  renewed  for  another  year.  It  is  the 
position  of  tlie  administration  that,  in 
exceptional  cases,  the  authority  to  nego- 
tiate will  result  in  a  better  price  or  in 
otherwise  better  serving  the  public  in- 
terest. 

It  appears  that  this  authority  is  most 
frequently  needed  to  dispose  of  indus- 
trial and  real  property  declared  excess 
by  one  of  the  military  departments.  The 
Military  Operations  Subconunittee  is 
embarking  on  a  detailed  investigation 
into  the  whole  miUtary  surplus-disposal 
problem.  Since  this  Investigation  Is  only 
now  getting  under  way.  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  review  the  need  for  this  dele- 
gation of  authority.  However,  this  au- 
-tRority  has.  I  am  informed,  been  used 
cautiously  in  the  past  and  this  bill  ex- 
tends the  delegation  only  untU  June  30 
of  the  next  year.  Furthermore,  I  under- 
stand that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
IstraUon  considers  itself  bound  to  submit 
explanatory  statements  In  advance  of 
disposal  and  that  the  agency  proceeds 
very  slowly  in  any  cases  where  commit- 
tee approval  is  withheld. 


DepartMBt  of  State  Ciariies  It*  Poritisa 
Ref  arfiaf  Ae  EaqiloyBCBt  of  Socialists 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PEKNSTI.VA1IIA 

or  TBE  HOD8E  OF  BEPBBBMTAXIVSa 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speakor,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoro.  I  Include  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Mr, 
Norman  Thomas,  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Mr.  Scott  Mc- 
Leod.  Administrator,  Bin^au  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

In  his  letter  of  June  8,  1953.  Mr. 
Thomas  specifically  requested  that  Mr. 
McLeod  state  his  position  on  the  «n- 
ployment  of  SociaZists  in  the  State  De- 
partment. Mr.  Thomas  furthermore  ad- 
mitted that  there  have  been  Socialists  at 
work  in  the  State  Department  and  in 
various  lines  of  State  Department  ac- 
tivity abroad. 

The  answer  which  Mr.  McLeod  gave 
Mr.  Thomas  should  strike  a  re^?onsive 
note  in  the  hearts  of  many  Americans. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  such  an  answer 
for  15  years.  Without  equivocation  and 
without  dodging  the  issue.  Mr.  McLeod 
said  that  be  would  "never  knowingly 
employ  a  Socialist  to  fill  a  policy  position 
within  the  Department."  He  further 
said  that  he  was  equally  opposed  to  re- 
taining any  Socialist  who  may  presently 
hold  such  a  job,  and  that  he  would  use 
his  best  efforts  to  see  tiiat  any  such 
persons  were  removed  from  such  posi- 
tions when  discovered. 

Witti  refreshing  clarity,  Scott  McLeod 
destroyed  the  contention  that  It  Is  any 
more  desirable  for  us  to  employ  Social- 
ists in  order  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
Socialists  of  other  nations  than  It  would 
be  to  onploy  Communists  to  conduct  our 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  my  opinion,  both  of  tliese  letters 
should  be  carefully  read  by  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people.  I  sup- 
port the  position  which  Scott  McLeod 
has  taken  100  percent,  and  I  am  delight- 
ed that  at  last  we  have  someone  in  au- 
thority who  is  courageous  enough  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  issues  of  this 
kind:  _    ,       .  ,.., 

K«w  YoUE,  H.  T,  June  1. 1953. 
Hon.  Scott  McLsod. 

Department  of  Stcrte, 

WaaMnffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  McLioo:  I  tinderstand  that  you 
are  the  officUl  in  general  charge  or  person- 
nel and  therefore  the  proper  person  to  whom 
to  address  an  Inquiry.  What  is  your  policy 
and  the  policy  of  the  administration  on  the 
employment  ot  Socialists  In  clvU-eerrlee 
poaitioDSf  In  general,  what  U  your  position 
on  the  employment  of  Boclallsts  in  some 
branch  of  the  State  Department,  for  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency  in  particular? 
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It  la  by  BOW  clear  tb*t  tiie  nambowtr  ad- 
ministration,  like  iu  predeceaeor  but  iinllke 
considerable  sections  of  the  public,  recog- 
nlaes  the  very  important  distinctions  be- 
tween Socialists  and  Commiuilsts.  I  assume 
with  confidence  that  you  do  not  challenge 
the  loyalty  of  Socialists  as  Socialists  and  that 
any  challenge  wo\ild  be  related  to  particular 
i«ta  ot  particular  SoclallBts  as  tO  particular 
acts  Of  members  of  other  parties.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  matters  than  loyalty  to  be 
considered.  I  should  assume  that  a  Socialist 
would  scarcely  be  appointed  to  a  policy  de- 
termining position  Involving,  for  example, 
the  management  of  our  natxiral  resoxirces. 
but  there  have  been  Socialists  who  have 
worked  honorably  and  successfully  In  the 
State  Department  and  In  various  lines  of 
State  Department  activity  abroad,  where 
often  America  mxist  deal  with  Socialists  In 
oOce  or  as  the  major  party  of  opposition. 
What  Is  your  present  policy  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  Socialists  In  such 
positions? 

I  think  this  Is  the  kind  of  policy  statement 
which  ought  to  be  msule  public.  From  time 
to  time  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  advise  young  men 
and  women,  democratic  Socialists  In  their 
general  beliefs,  on  the  matter  of  their  seeking 
employment  In  the  Oovenunent.  I  want  to 
be  able  to  speak  with  some  authority. 

Moreover,  I  am  writing  a  book  for  W.  W. 
Norton  Jk  Co..  publishers,  on  some  general 
problems  of  civil  liberties,  and  In  It  I  wish 
to  speak  accxirately  concerning  the  policies 
of  ^e  present  administration.  These  are 
the  reasons  for  my  seeking  from  you  a  state- 
ment which  I  can  quote. 
Sincerely  yours, 

NOUCAM  Tbomas. 

JULT  14.  1963. 
Mr.  Noucajf  Tbomas, 

Hew  York,  ff.  Y. 

Dkab  Mi.  Tboicas:  I  am  glad  to  reply  to 
your  Inqtilry  of  June  8,  1953,  about  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
employment  of  Socialists  In  the  various 
branches  of  the  Department. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  on  this  mat- 
ter is  one  of  public  record,  since  the  eznploy- 
nvent  application  forn>  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment Is  the  standard  form  57  developed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  govern - 
mentwlde  use.  This  form  does  not  ask  for 
information  concerning  the  political  affilia- 
tion of  an  applicant  except  whether  an  ap- 
plicant Is  or  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  or  any  group  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  form  57,  the  Department  has 
a  special  form,  D8-668,  which  asks  for  In- 
formation for  Investigation  purposes.  In 
asking  about  organizational  affiliations,  how- 
ever, this  form  specifically  excludes  religious 
or  political  affiliations.  I  am  enclosing  copies 
of  the  two  application  forms  used  by  the 
Department. 

In  stmmiary.  then,  the  Department  does 
not  ask  for  Information  about  the  political 
affiliation  of  an  applicant  for  general  em- 
ployment, except  with  respect  to  membership 
in  the  Communist  Party. 

Tour  letter  makes  particular  mention  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  This  Agency, 
headed  by  Director  Harold  Stassen.  is  not 
under  the  administrative  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  State.  We  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  Technical  Cocqieration  Admin- 
istration, or  point  4  program,  but  by  Execu- 
tive order  this  program  Is  being  transferred 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

In  amplification  of  the  alxr'e  general  state- 
ments, I  feel  bound  to  point  out  to  you  cer- 
tain additional  facts  relating  to  the  filling 
of  policymaking  positions  within  the  De- 
partment. You  win  appreciate,  I  am  sure, 
the  administration's  feeling  that  such  posi- 
tions must  be  held  by  ptrtons  who  are  sym- 


patliBtic  to  and  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
adm  nlstratlon's  policies.  Although  I  can- 
not, of  course,  speak  for  the  administration 
at  U  rge,  I  am  delighted  to  give  you  my  per- 
sona i  views  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  Bi  clallsts  in  policymaking  positions  with- 
in tl  le  Department  of  State. 

I  1  rould  never  knowingly  employ  a  Social- 
ist t  >  fill  such  a  position  within  the  Depart- 
men  ■>.  It  Is  undoubtedly  needless  for  me  to 
poin ;  out  that  this  opinion  has  no  reference 
to  tl  M  loyalty  toward  the  United  States  of 
Ame  -lean  Socialists.  As  you  correctly  point- 
ed out,  the  loyalty  of  any  Individual  must 
be  determined  by  the  particular  actions  of 
the  particular  Individual.  I  simply  feel 
that  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  Socialist  to 
nmki  I  or  influence  policy  in  a  manner  which 
woul  1  carry  out  the  Intentions  of  President 
Elseiihower  and  the  Republican  administra- 
tion, 

I I  light  add  that  I  cannot  agree  with  yoxir 
Impl  cation  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  employ  Socialists  In 
orde '  to  deal  successfully  with  the  Socialists 
In  t  le  governments  of  other  nations,  any 
mon  than  I  feel  it  necessary  to  employ  Com- 
mun  lata  to  conduct  our  negotiations  with  the 
Sovli  !t  Union.  Neither  would  I  expect  other 
nati(  ins  to  provide  capitalists  or  Republicans 
to  conduct  their  negotiations  with  this 
Natl  >n. 

I  I  m  particularly  Interested  in  your  state- 
men  ;  that  "there  have  been  Socialists  who 
have  worked  honorably  and  successfully  In 
the  I  Itate  Department  and  In  various  lines  of 
Stat  I  Department  activity  abroad." 

Iniofar  as  I  have  knowledge,  this  is  the 
first  public  acknowledgment  that  Socialists 
have  been  employed  in  the  State  Department, 
as  tlie  Republican  Party  alleged  in  the  last 
cam  lalgn.  I  think  your  statement  is  note- 
wort  ly  for  this  reason,  and  I  share  your  view 
that  our  correspondence  should  be  made 
publ  Ic. 

Ju  Bt  as  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  appoint- 
ing t  ny  Socialist  to  a  policymaking  Job  with- 
in  tl  le  Department,  I  am  equally  opposed  lo 
retaining  any  Socialist  who  may  presently 
hold  such  a  Job.  I  must  tell  you  that  when- 
ever I  become  aware  that  any  person  who 
occu  3les  such  a  position  is  a  Socialist,  I  shall 
use  I  ly  best  efforts  to  see  that  he  is  removed 
froml  that  position. 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  letter.  If  I  understand  you  correctly, 
you  I  ire  linking  the  question  of  civil  liberties 
with  the  subject  of  Oovemment  employment. 
I  car  not  concede  that  the  two  have  any  re- 
latlo;  ishlp  in  the  sense  which  you  imply. 

En  iployment  by  his  Government  is  a  privi- 
lege which  may  be  accorded  to  any  citizen 
if  he  is  deemed  worthy.  The  Constitution 
does  not  guarantee.  Insofar  as  I  am  aware, 
the  r  ght  of  a  citizen  to  Oovemment  employ- 
ment .  It  does  guarantee  the  right  of  a  citi- 
zen t  >  advocate  any  form  of  government  that 
he  c  looses,  and  ovir  laws  permit  that  ad- 
Tocwy  Insofar  as  it  does  not  Involve  the 
overt  tirow  of  our  Government  by  force  and 
Tlole:  ice. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  our  Republic,  I 
wouli  I  fight  vigorously  for  the  right  of  a  man 
to  th  Ink  as  he  chooses  and,  within  the  11ml- 
tatio:  IS  of  our  laws,  to  advocate  any  type  of 
government  which  he  believes  to  be  desir- 
able. At  the  same  time  I  am  prepared  to 
reslsli  fiercely  any  attempt  which  may  be 
madd  to  expand  the  concept  that  it  is  the 
prlvll  ege  of  a  citizen  to  work  for  his  Govern- 
ment into  a  concept  that  he  has  a  right  to 
do  so  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  n  Dt  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  employ 
those  citizens  who  are  devoted  to  oxa  repub- 
lican system  of  government  and  who  are  best 
quail  led  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  Gov- 
emm  ent. 

Ma  r  I  add  a  personal  note  in  closing  to  the 
effect  that,  though  I  thoroughly  disagree 
with  rou.  X  have  always  admired  you  for  th* 


forthright  position  you  have  taken  on  publlo 
questions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SooTT  McLkod. 
Adminiatrator.   Bureau   o/   Securitj/ 
and  Consular  Affairg. 


Third  NatioBd  Boy  Scoots  Jamboree 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

09  CAUrOaMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third 
national  Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  Is  now  going  on  at  the  Irvine 
Ranch  near  Newport  Beach.  Calif.  Al- 
most 50,000  young  American  boys,  and 
boys  from  14  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  in  attendance.  Last  Sunday  night 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  representing  President  Eis- 
enhower, addressed  these  boys,  their 
adult  Scout  leaders,  and  guests  for  a  total 
audience  of  almost  80,000  persons. 

The  enormity  of  this  effort  in  Its  moral, 
spiritual,  and  patriotic  aspects  cannot  be 
described.  The  physical  effort  can  best 
be  described  through  recitation  of  the 
following  fabulous  physical  facts  In  con- 
nection with  the  Jamboree: 

I.  Temporary  community  of  50,000  on  3,000 
acres  of  ground  using  30.000  tents  located  on 
the  Irvine  Ranch,  in  the  Newport  Harbor 
area,  in  southern  California,  about  40  mUes 
southeast  of  Los  Angeles.  Official  opening 
day  was  July  17,  with  closing  on  July  23. 

3.  A  city  larger  than  Tucson.  Aris.;  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  BUozi, 
Miss.;  Butte.  Mont.;  Hoboken.  N.  J.;  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.;  Sloiuc  Falls,  8.  Oak.;  San  Angelo. 
Tex.;  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Just  to  name  a  few 
examples.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  coim- 
ties  of  the  United  States  exceed  the  popular 
tlon  of  the  Jsmboree. 

3.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  doctors  in 
residence — one  hundred  and  fifty-four  addi- 
tional doctors  to  assist  in  medical  examlna» 
tions;  13  ambulances  on  duty;  4  complete 
fire  companies;  36  miles  of  telephone  and 
electrical  lines,  and  18  mUllon  gaUons  of 
water  required. 

4.  Sixty  technicians  from  United  State* 
Public  Health  Service  staff  for  sanitary  in- 
spections of  every  Jamboree  special  train. 

6.  Ninety  freight  carloads  of  food  and  sup- 
plies plus  10  freight  carloads  of  charcoal  to 
do  the  cooking. 

6.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  baggage 
cars  will  carry  3,760  tons  of  baggage  all  of 
which  will  be  trucked  to  and  from  the  camp. 

7.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  head  of  steers  needed  to  supply  beef  fcv 
meals. 

8.  Six  hundred  thousand  quarts  of  milk 
will  be  used. 

0.  Thirty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-four  pounds  of  butter. 

10.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
loaves  uf  bread. 

II.  Fifty  thousand  chicken  legs  and  thighs 
solves  the  problem  of  an  equal  portion  for 
every  boy. 

13.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  firms  re- 
ceived food  bid  invitations.  One  himdred 
and  sixteen  submitted  bids.  Fifty-two  firms 
were  given  orders.  These  in  turn  affected 
hundreds  of  other  suppliers  of  raw  materials^ 
containers,  transport,  etc 
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13.  Six  hundred  aad  twenty-seven  tons 
of  73  food  items  requiring  15,000  square  feet 
of  warehouse  space  with  13-foot  clearance. 

14.  One  thousand  four  himdred  and 
ninety -five  cases  of  pineapple  products  were 
sent  from  Honolulu  to  Wilmington. 


Ike  DoesBl  Waat  a  Rnbber-SUnp 
CoBfreti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UH 

or  CALIFOaifIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  21, 195S 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkc<»i>,  I  Include  therein  a  copy- 
righted interview  with  Senator  Know- 
land.  entiUed  "Ike  Doesnt  Want  a  Rub- 
ber-Stamp Congress,"  which  appeared  In 
the  July  24.  1953.  Issue  of  U.  6.  News  It 
World  Report: 
IKK  I>omv*T  WawT  a  RxraBOi-flTAMP  Cowoazsa 


(Edttoc's  Nots. — ^What  does  a  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  do  when  he  disagrees 
with  the  President?  How  far  must  an  in- 
dividual Senator  go  to  stick  with  his  party 
when  his  own  views  are  different  from  those 
of  the  administration  in  power?  What  are 
the  duties  of  the  leader?  These  and  other 
questions  relating  to  the  poet  of  leadership 
were  asked  of  Senator  Khowulhv,  of  Cali- 
fornia, acting  leader  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
cans. In  tills  interview  with  U.  S.  News  Jk 
World  Beport.  the  CallfornU  Senator  tells 
for  the  first  time  the  relationships  which 
prevail  between  Elsenhower  and  his  party 
leaders  in  Congresa.  Wnuaic  F.  Kmowlsmd. 
born  in  Alameda.  Calif..  In  1908.  served  in 
the  California  State  Leglalature  from  1933 
to  1939.  He  entered  the  U.  8.  Army  in  1943 
and  was  overseas  in  1946  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.  8.  Senate.  He  won  elec- 
tion to  his  Senate  seat  in  1946.  and  was  re- 
elected in  1953  after  winning  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  primary  nominations. 
Senator  Kmowlamd  became  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  early  this  year, 
and  took  over  as  acting  majority  leader 
when  Senator  Tsft  relinquished  many  of  his 
duties  as  leader  because  of  lU  health.) 

Question.  Do  you  expect  to  be  acting 
leader  of  the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of 
this  session.  Senator  KKowuutD? 

Answer.  I  will  be  untU  the  return  of 
Senator  Tatt,  and  the  present  indications  are 
that  he  will  not  assume  his  responsibilities 
untU  the  Congress  reassembles  in  Janviary  of 
next  year. 

Question.  Are  yoa  acting  leader  by  choice 
of  the  Senate  conference  or  by  selection  of 
Senator  Tatt? 

Answer.  I  was  asked  to  act  in  bis  place  by 
Senator  Tajt,  but  I  was  selected  chairman  of 
Che  Policy  Committee  by  the  RepubUcan 
Conference. 

Question.  Are  you  second  in  command  in 
the  Republican  setup? 

Answer.  We  have  three  positions  In  the 
Republican  setup.  One  Is  the  majority 
leader  position,  which  Senator  Taft  holds, 
the  other  is  the  clialrman  of  the  PoUcy  Com- 
mittee, which  I  have  been  selected  to  hold 
and  v^lch  Senator  Tatt  fcMmerly  held,  and 
the  third  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference,  which  la  held  by  Senator  Btraxm 
Mnxnoiv,  of  Colorado,  who  presides  at  the 
conference  meetings. 


Question.  If  Senator  Tait  doesat  resume 
his  active  duties,  would  the  Bepublicfm  Con- 
ference have  to  act  on  the  leadership? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  three  positions  are 
designated  by   the   Republican   Conference 

Itself 

Question.  And  that's  not  for  Just  a  session, 
that's  for  tlie  period  of  the  entire  Congress? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Have  you,  in  your  talks  with 
Senator  Tatt,  come  to  some  imderstandlng 
as  to  what  your  leadership  duties  wUl  be? 

Answer.  No.  We  have,  of  course,  in  our 
two  positions,  as  we  do  with  Senator  Mnxi- 
mxK.  worked  on  the  closest  coordination  at  all 
times.  All  three  of  us  serve  as  members  of 
the  nepubllcan  Policy  Committee  and  attend 
the  legislative  meetings  at  the  White  House. 
What  is  going  on  in  one  field  is  known  to  all 
of  us.  So  it  was  no  major  problem  to  act 
temporarUy  for  Senator  Tatt. 

Question.  Will  you  carry  on  the  duties  of 
chairman  of  the  policy  committee  as  well  as 
the  acting  leadership? 

Answer.  The  position  to  which  I  have  been 
elected  by  the  Republican  Conference  Is 
chairman  of  the  Policy  Committee.  I  am 
merely  temporarily  serving  as  the  fioor  leader 
during  the  absence  of  Senator  Tatt. 

Question.  How  do  you  appraise  or  evaluate 
the  duties  of  a  leader  of  the  Senate?  For 
example,  do  you  feel  that  you  have  to  reflect 
100  percent  the  views  of  the  administration 
In  power? 

Answer.  No.  I  think  tlie  duties  of  a  floor 
leader  are  several  and  are.  of  course.  Impor- 
tant in  the  legislative  program.  One  Is  to  use 
every  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
legislative  program  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  administration  in  oonsultetlon 
with  the  leaders  In  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  to  Interpret  to  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  Senate  In  their  conference  and  on  the 
floor  the  views  of  the  administration  and  the 
background  and  reasons  for  legislation. 

But  I  also  think  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  Republican  1-^ader  or  the  Democratic 
leader,  as  the  case  n..  y  be,  also  must  inter- 
pret very  frankly  to  the  administration  In 
power  the  views  of  the  members  of  the 
party  In  the  Senate.  And  I  dont  think  he 
serves  ths  purpose  of  either  his  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  or  the  administration  If  he 
doesnt  deal  with  complete  frankness  and 
candor  in  discussing  those  views  and  making 
them  known  to  the  President  and  the  high 
officials  in  the  administration. 

Question.  Was  there  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  that  In  the  attitude  of  Alben  Bark- 
ley  when  he  was  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
majority  leader  of  the  Democrate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when  he  didn't  go  along  with  President 
Roosevelt's  veto  of  the  1944  tax  bill?  He 
took  the  view  that  it  shouldn't  liave  been 
vetoed.    He    voted   to   override,   and   both 

Houses  of  Congress  agreed  with  him 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  that  was  a  very  clear 
example.  I  think  that  it  was  not  only  the 
fact  that  the  President  had  vetoed  the  bill — 
I  was  not  in  the  Senate  then,  but  from  what 
I've  been  told  in  discussing  it  with  people 
who  were  there— but  it  also  there  Involved 
the  type  of  statement  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  appeared  to  reflect  upon  the 
Judgment  and  almost  upon  Uie  integrity  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Question.  And  Senator  Barkley  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  Interpret  the  attitude  of  the 
SenAte  to  the  administration  precisely  as 
you  have  Just  Indicated  It  to  be  his  du^T 
Answer.  That  is  correct. 
Question.  How  do  you  feel  about  suCh  leg- 
islation in  which  there  has  not  been  an 
agreement  between  the  administration  and 
the  congressional  leaders? 

Answer.  I  woxild  like  to  make  this  clear  at 
this  point.  In  aU  of  the  sessions  that  I  have 
sttended — and  I  have  attended  all  of  the 
White  House  sessions  since  President  Elsen- 
liower's  inauguration — ^he  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  he  recognizes  the  oonstitutlooal 


resix>nsibilltles  of  the  Congress  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Oovemment,  and  at  no  time 
at  any  of  those  meetings  has  he  ever  taken 
the  position  that  the  Congress  had  to  rubber 
stamp  a  particular  administration  recom- 
mendation in  the  specific  way  in  which  It  has 
come  up  to  the  Hill  from  either  the  White 
House  or  from  some  of  the  other  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  the  Federal  Ctovernment. 
He  fully  recognizes  that  the  Congress  has  Ita 
legislative  responsibilities. 

I  do  not  know  of  an  Important  part  of 
the  Elsenhower  program  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  HiU  without  the  fuUest  advanoe 
consultetlon  and  agreement  among  the  re- 
sponsible Republican  leaders  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Question.  So  that  when  tlie  administra- 
tion's meftfuree  come  to  the  Senate  with 
the  agreement  of  the  leaders  beforehand, 
you  feel  obligated  then  to  concur  in  those 
pieces  of  legislation? 

Answer.  Yes;  but  before  they  come  up 
there  we  normaUy  have  advance  notice  of 
certain  matters  that  are  under  discussion, 
and  then  we  have  consultatl<xis  sometimes 
In  the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  some- 
times among  the  Republicans  on  the  floor. 
In  sounding  out  sentiment  and  getting  the 
viewpoints,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  White  House  conferences,  if  we 
flnd  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
or  varying  points  of  view,  then  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  feels  it  Incumbent  upon  them  to 
lay  the  facte  fully  not  only  before  the  Pres- 
ident privately  but  before  the  entire  group, 
including  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
trative aides  there,  as  well  as  the  leadership 
of  the  House,  and  the  entire  matter  is  dis- 
cussed with  complete  candor  and  frankness 
before  any  final  decision  is  made. 

Question.  And  if  the  President  still  main- 
tains ills  view  and,  let's  say,  the  House 
leaders  concur  but  the  Senate  Leadership 
disagrees,  then  what  is  the  situation  when 
the  measiu'e  comes  to  the  Senate? 

Answer.  Well,  that  situation  ha*  never 
arisen  as  yet. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that,  undsr  the 
concept  that  you  have,  the  Senate  leadership 
would  have  a  right  to  disagree  with  the  leg- 
islation If  It  came  to  the  Senate? 

Answer.  Frankly,  I  cannot  at  the  moment 
conceive,  in  the  way  that  we  have  been 
working,  because  the  President  is  a  great 
team  player  and  Is  very  sincerely  Interested 
in  getting  the  polnte  of  view  of  his  leader- 
ship in  both  the  Hotise  and  Senate,  that  that 
type  of  situation  would  prevail. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  it  Is  possllile  that 
after  a  full  and  frank  discussion,  despite  the 
viewpoint  expressed  by  the  leadership  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent might  under  some  conditions  send  the 
legislation  up  In  any  event.  I  wo\ild  think 
at  that  time  that  the  leadership  would  have 
a  responsibility  to  point  out  that  It  was  a 
bUl  In  which  the  administration  was  inter- 
ested, why  they  felt  It  was  xirgent  or  neces- 
sary, and.  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe 
that,  as  an  individual  Senator,  the  Members 
who  had  attended  would  necessarily  forego 
their  right  to  vote  as  their  own  convictions 
told  them  they  should  vote. 

Question.  What  would  you  say  would  be 
the  situation  when  a  bill  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress which  Is  agreed  upon  by  the  leadership 
In  the  White  House,  but  there  are  demands 
In  the  Senate  for  amendment  or  for  addi- 
tional pieces  of  subject  matter  which  were 
at  variance,  perhaps,  with  the  original  bill- 
in  that  case,  would  you  have  to  consult  ftir- 
ther  with  the  admlnlstraUon  as  to  your  atU- 
tude  on  such  a  matter? 

Answer.  As  to  the  procedure  that  would 
be  followed  In  that  case:  In  the  first  place, 
the  President  clearly  reoognlxes  that  the 
ieglslatlve  responsibUlty  under  the  Consti- 
tution is  that  of  the  Oongreaa.  and  any 
amendments  whlcli  did  not  do  vlolenoe  to 
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ttw  prlAdple  which  the  Probdcnt  bad  adro- 
•ated  I  b«ltev«  vouM  ba  readily  aooaptad 
by  hla. 

Ikyw.  If  the  amendment  went  to  eneh  an 
Mrtent  that  It  did  vlolenee  to  the  wkole  prtan- 
dple  and  vptrtt  of  the  Irglalatlan,  X  thtnk 
not  only  would  the  President  be  juatUled  tn 
yn*nt1"g  out  hla  views  as  to  why  the  amend- 
■amt  was  unaceept«ble  b\it  also  I  would 
tttlBk  If  It  went  that  far — shaving  been  agreed 
on  already  and  with  the  general  principles 
of  th«  legislation  worked  out  in  the  White 
Boose  conferences  whne  the  House  and  Sen- 
«te  leaden  had  been  consulted — then  I  would 
think  the  leadership  Itsslf  would  be  oppoeed 
to  amendmenta  that  would  go  that  far.  I 
aerved  8  years  in  the  CaUf cmla  I<eglala(ture 
and  X  hanw  bean  here  in  Washington  •  years, 
and  I  taave  seen  situations  where  an  author 
of  a  Mil  would  have  his  bill  so  amended  out 
of  its  original  forwi  that  even  he  would  have 
to  vote  against  his  own  legislation. 

8d  tbit  leadership  under  those  conditions 
Bcrmally  would  oppose  that  type  of  extreme 
amendment.  Now,  as  opposed  to  that,  there 
are  aome  amendments  where  you  are  trying 
to  woric  out  an  area  of  agreemeot  between 
the  dUTerent  points  at  view  which  do  not  do 
vtotence  to  the  original  intent  of  the  legls- 
laUon,  but  may  modify  It  to  a  eonsklerable 
muat. 

fUfOUlO  A  MTPWfit  UaUUMO 

An  legislation  is  of  necessity  a  type  of 
comiMxunlse— because  on  any  given  subject 
If  you  ask  86  Senators  to  draft  a  bill  you 
woxild  have  90  viewpoints  as  to  J\ist  what 
that  bill  should  be— that  is  why  our  com- 
mittee system  worlcs  out  and  tries  to  bring 
abo\it  a  meeting  of  minds.  That  is  the  en- 
tire process  of  legislation.  So  I  think  the 
leaders  have  a  responsibility  in  both  helping 
to  interpret  to  those  proposing  the  amend- 
ment and  to  the  President  why  some  middle 
ground  nuiy  be  more  acceptable  and  may  fa- 
cilitate the  pas^ng  of  the  legislation  and.  at 
the  same  time,  will  not  do  violence  to  the 
principal  objective  we  are  seeking. 

Question.  Let's  take  a  specUle  ezam|de  of 
an  amendment  that  recently  came  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on  which.  I 
assume,  you  had  to  use  your  own  discre- 
tion— the  amendment  a  couple  weeks  a^o 
In  the  f(»«ign-ald  bill  which  would  have 
terminated  the  foreign  aid  sooner  than  ^M 
been  provided  in  the  bilL  That  came  up 
on  the  spxv  of  the  moment  and  you.  as  I 
recall,  accepted  It  when  Senator  UAiranxu. 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  proposed  it.  IMd  you 
have  to  consult  the  White  House  on  that? 
Ans^^r.  No:  I  did  not.  I  did  that  on  my 
own  responsibility  in  trying  to  facilitate  the 
legislation  through  the  Senate,  with  the 
realization  that  the  matter  would  be  In 
conference  between  the  two  Houses  »^r\^  that 
further  attention  and  study  could  be  given 
to  It  at  that  time. 

DAKCZa   IK   AMZWDlCXirTS 

Question.  Did  you  feel  that,  unless  you  ac- 
cepted that  amendment,  It  might  precipitate 
long  debate? 

Answer.  Not  only  might  precipitate  long 
debate,  but  mig^t  also  precipitate  recom- 
mittal of  the  bill  to  committee — and  on 
several  occasions  later  on  the  vote  was  very 
close  to  recommit.  And  had  that  amend - 
moit  not  been  accepted.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  might  have 
prevailed. 

Question.  And  a  motion  to  recommit  might 
be  further  dday  and  poaslble  defeat  of  the 
leglalatloQ7 

Answer.  That  la  correct.  And,  further- 
more, until  the  authorisation  bOl  is  out 
of  the  way,  you  cant,  of  course,  get  the 
appropriation  bill   through 

Questton.  Authorisation    of    the    foreign 

Answer.  Thatii  right.      And  as  a  result, 
w«   wmt   Into  conference.      The   conferees 
again  there  waa  the  matter  of  eom- 


the  points  of  view  of  the 
and   Banate.   and    they   have    since 
un^nlaiaaaly  rsitarted  a  conference  bUI. 

C  aestlon.  Now  w«  come  to  the  questloa  of 
fon  tgn  poliey.  which  la  so  all-embracing  that 
one  wtmders  how  an  acting  leader  can  have 
an  tim  concepts  of  foreign  policy  at  the 
tip  of  hla  tongue  and  keep  from  e]q>reeslng 
a  V  ew  that  is  at  variance  with  the  admin- 
Istr  ttlon.  Dtdnt  Senator  Tsrr  have  that 
proliiem.  too? 

A  Qswer.  Well.  I  think  that,  !s  any  case  In 
dealng  with  questions  of  foreign  policy,  a 
pen  on  muat  act  with  even  greater  respon- 
sihi  ity  as  a  majority  or  acting  leader,  but 
I  be  lieve  that  there  are  times  when  he  would 
not  be  serving  the  cause  of  the  admlnistra- 
tloz  of  which  he  Is  a  part  or  his  colleagues  In 
the  Senate — either  the  Bepubllcana  or  the 
Sen  ite  as  a  whole,  to  which  he  has  a  respon- 
slbilty  over  and  beyond  a  partisan  respon- 
Blbllty — If  he  did  not  speak  out.  X  have 
alwikys  made  it  clear  in  those  cases  where 
I  h  ive  spoken  that  I  waa  speaking  on  my 
Indi  vldual  responsibility  as  a  Senator  of  the 
Unl  «d  Stotes. 

Qaestion.  Also  hasn't  Senator  Tsrr  done 
the  same  thing,  as.  for  instance,  with  his 
spMch  in  Cincinnati  before  the  National 
Coo  Terence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  which 
pro(  luced  so  much  comment  about  his  desire 
to  <  Isentangle  us  from  the  United  Nations 
am  ogementa  in  the  Par  Cast? 

A  iswer.  That  Is  correct.  He  made  it  per- 
fect y  dear  that  he  was  speaking  on  his 
fBf  cmsibillty  as  an  individual  Senator. 

Q  lestlon.  Are  there  a  lot  of  people  In  thte 
couitry  who  assume  that  a  leader  in  ttie 
Sen  ite  must  agree  at  all  times,  100  percent, 
wltl  [  what  the  administration  says,  alid  sub- 
mer  ft  his  own  view.  If  necessary? 

A  iswer.  X  think  there  are  some  people  who 
havii  that  view,  but  I  think  that  U  not  a 
corrsct  understanding  of  what  the  leader's 
responsibility  ts.  and  X  think  a  leader  that 
foll<  wed  that  policy.  In  merely  repeating  the 
adn  inlstration'a  viewpoint,  might  find  a  slt- 
uatJsn  where  he  had  lost  contact  with  his 
parif  membership  in  the  Senate  and  would 
not  ftctxuaiy  be  serving  the  best  caxise  of  the 
adm  Inlstratlon.  And  I  think  that  if  at  the 
Whl  te  Hoiise  conferences  he  did  not  express 
his  <  'lews  as  to  his  honest  judgment  of  what 
the  lentiment  was  in  the  Senate  and  what 
the  'eellng  was  there,  be  would  not  be  serv- 
ing iit  cause  of  the  administration. 
LSAosa's  atAKT  aanKmsxBnjTixs 
Question.  Speclflcally.  might  it  not  also 
be  1  tiat  the  viewpoint  ol  hla  constituents 
in  h  8  State  might  be  opposite  to  that  which 

the    administration  held  on  some  nutter 

let's  say  tariff  or  something  else — and  if  he 
submerged  his  view  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  |>resldent'8  view,  he  might  not  be  serv- 
ing ^is  people  as  united  States  Senator? 

Answer.  No.  that  is  correct.  But  I  think 
that  at  all  times  he  should  make  clear  as  to 
whel  ber  he  Is  speaking  as  a  matter  of  oSclal 
part;  policy  or  whether  he  Is  speaking  his 
indli  Idual  views.  Now.  there  are  some  cases, 
for  instance  where,  because  of  some  prior 
comi  iltment,  a  tUll  is  taken  up  on  the  floor 
but  s  not  necessarily  a  party  measure  as 
such 

I  b  ave  always  made  it  clear  to  the  Uembers 
who  would  come  up  and  ask  about  a  par- 
ticulLT  piece  of  legislation  as  to  whether  it 
was  1  omethlng  that  was  merely  being  set  on 
the  (  alendar  for  debate  or  whether  it  was 
a  matter  of  administration  or  party  policy. 
And  [  might  just  add  one  additional  thing 
whlcl  I  I  think  Is  a  very  Important  aspect  oi 
a  lea<  er's  responsibility,  regardless  of  whether 
it  ha  jpens  to  be  the  Bepubllcans  In  control 
of  th  5  Senate  or  the  Democrats. 

Thsre  are  many  measures,  both  In  the 
donu  stlc  and  foreign  fields,  which  are  not 
rtrici  ty  partisan  In  the  sense  that  all  Demo- 
crats vote  one  way  and  all  Republicans  vote 
anotlier.  Tou  get,  because  of  a  matter  of 
principle  or  becaxise  of  a  different  outlook 


on  things  a  certain  amount  of  croasing  over 
of  party  lines.  Therefore,  it  Is  also  impor- 
tant that  the  leader  of  the  party  maintain 
working  relationships  and  pleasant  relation- 
ships with  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  so  that 
on  many  of  Uieee  matters  which  are  not 
strictly  partisan  In  character  but  which  the 
administration  may  be  advocating — and  any 
admiaistratlca  may  be  advocating — he  can 
also  get  8Uf>port  for  legislation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Question.  With  a  bill  which  a  leader 
doesn't  agree  with,  cant  he  turn  over  to 
someone  else  the  task  of  guiding  it  through 
the  Senate? 

Answer.  That  is  correct.  And  It  has  been 
the  practice,  not  only  in  the  Senate  but  in 
the  other  leglslaUve  bodies,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  Is  reporting  the 
legislation,  assuming  again  that  he  is  favor- 
ably disposed  to  it  and  was  not  on  the  op- 
position side — of  course,  a  person  who  Is 
actually  in  opposition  to  a  particular  bill 
would  not  be  expected  to  handle  it — but 
asBUtnlng  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is  one  who  Is  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
has  gotten  It  out  of  the  committee,  he  nor- 
mally Is  the  one  who  handles  on  the  floor 
that  particular  bill  or  he  designates  someone 
else  from  that  particular  conunlttee  who  htm 
sat  through  the  hearings  to  ?ian5lFt  tlM 
legislation. 

Question.  Ootng  back  to  the  arrangements 
which  you  described  as  to  the  manner  tn 
which  the  Presidant  and  the  party  leaders 
are  worlcing  In  a  team  fashion  and  trying 
to  get  their  varying  views  and  reaching  an 
agreement,  is  that  a  diange  from  what  you 
understand  was  the  setiip  under  the  Truman 
administration? 

Answer.  I  vrould  not  be  the  best  Judge  as 
to  what  the  arrangements  were  between 
President  Truman  and  his  leaders,  but  f^om 
v^at  I  have  been  told — and  my  infcxination 
Is  of  necessity  secondhand — I  do  not  believe 
there  was  this  full  type  of  discussion  which 
we  have  had  since  Jantiary  20,  and  In  no 
ease  have  the  legislative  leaders  been  faced 
with  a  series  of  bills  coming  up  where  there 
had  been  no  prior  complete  consultation 

Question.  And  that  was  the  case  under  the 
Democratic  administration? 

Answer.  I  believe  there  were  numerous  In- 
stances <rf  lack  of  ftill  prior  consultation. 

CHOX7LD   WBITS  BOXnC   WaiXS  VMOIALA'aOMt 

Questkm.  Under  the  Rooaevelt  adminlstra- 
Uon  were  bills  written  by  the  KxecuUve  and 
sent  up  to  the  Hill  to  the  committee  chair- 
man and  wasn't  that  the  flrst  time  they  knew 
what  the  views  of  the  administration  were? 

Answer.  Tes.  I  have  been  informed  on 
several  occasions  by  people  who  were  here 
then  that  that  ooctirred  In  a  number  of 
Instancea. 

Queetion.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
school  of  thought  in  this  country  which  be- 
lieves that  the  Executive  should  really  writo 
the  legislation  and  that,  if  the  administra- 
tion wants  a  thing,  the  Congress  must  neces- 
sarily go  along  and  ai^nrove  whatever  the 
administration  sends  up  there? 

Answer.  I  disagree  with  that  pdnt  of 
view.  X  do  not  beUeve.  and  X  am  oertala 
that  this  President.  Eisenhower,  does  not  be- 
lieve, that  Congress  should  be  a  rubber- 
stamp  body.  I  happen  to  have  great  respect 
for  the  Presidential  office  and,  even  when  the 
other  party  was  in  power,  there  had  beem 
attacks  made  on  the  person  of  the  President 
In  the  Senate  which  I  felt  were  out  of  tasto. 
I  feel  that  the  President  has  his  job  to  do. 
but  I  also  think  that  the  Congress  has  a  Job 
to  do,  and  I  personally  have  great  faith  in 
OUT  congressional  system  of  government. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the 
many  proposals  to  combine  the  executive  and 
legislative,  as  they  do  in  the  British  I>arlla- 
ment? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  them  discussed,  bat. 
personally,  I  do  not  favoc  that  type  of  change 
for  this  coxmtry. 
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mjockoio  lauiB  TO  (nn-icair  tctnM 
Question.  But  don't  you  ttiink  a  great 
many  people  who.  without  coming  out  openly 
for  the  combination  and  consolidation  of 
those  two  under  slngle-piuty  executivo 
leadership,  are  really.  In  their  concept  of  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress,  coming  to  that  point 
of  view? 

Answer.  Tes;  I  think  that  Is  true,  and  I 
also  think  there  are  people  who  for  varying 
reasons  attempt  to  belittle  and  tear  down  the 
Congress,  some  on  the  theory  that  It  is  out- 
moded, antiquated,  and  obstructive,  and 
some  with  the  view  that  if  they  can  tear 
Congress  down  In  the  public  mind  they  can 
concentrate  more  power  in  the  executive  arm 
of  the  Oovemment. 

Question.  Is  it  a  tendency  toward  one- 
man  rule? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct,  and  I  think  the 
thing  that  has  preserved  our  freedom  and 
will  preserve  It  Is  the  maintenance  of  our 
constitutional  balance  of  powers  between  our 
three  great  branches  of  Government— the 
execuUve,  legislative,  and  Judicial. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  public  gener- 
ally is  aware  of  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
especially  In  the  matter  of  foreign  policy? 

Answer.  Tes;  I  think  that  basically  the 
public  has  an  i^ipreciation  of  that.  I  think 
from  time  to  time  they  may  not  imderstand 
the  reasons  that  Congress  takes  certain 
action.  I  think  from  time  to  time  they  may 
be  impressed  by  a  particular  attack  that  is 
being  made  upon  certain  congressional  action 
or  lack  of  action,  but.  fundamentally  and 
intuitively.  I  think  the  American  people 
strongly  support  our  constitutional  division 
of  powers. 

Question.  Have  you  noted  that  there  has 
bee^  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  placed  Utely 
upon  the  belief  that  the  President  alone  can 
conduct  foreign  policy? 

Answer.  Tea;  there  has  been  consider -'ile 
emphasU  on  that,  but  I  think  whenever  the 
emphaais  U  sought  to  be  applied  by  propa- 
ganda to  an  even  greater  extent  that  the 
public  has  a  way  of  remembering  TalU  and 
Teheran  and  Potsdam,  In  which  our  own 
Government  was  involved,  and  remembering 
Munich,  where  our  own  Government  was  not 
Involved — where  great  aiul  fxmdamental 
changes  which  affected  the  Ubertles  of 
peoples  and  the  sovereignty  of  nations  were 
determined  by  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  particular  government 
involved,  without  consultation  with  the  leg- 
islative arm  of  the  government — the  people 
then  reallM  that  giving  unlimited  power  to 
any  executive  would  not  be  in  the  best 
national  interest. 

Question.  Havent  you  got  a  situation  right 
now  in  the  Congress  where  on  an  important 
matter  of  foreign  policy — namely,  the  extont 
of  the  financial  aid  and  the  time  in  which 
it  shall  be  given — Is  acted  upon  and  decided 
by  Congrees  and  not  by  the  Sxecutive? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct.  But.  of  course. 
It  is  done  on  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  it  Is  a  meeting  of  the  viewpoints, 
which  is  the  very  strength,  in  my  judgment, 
of  our  whole  system  of  government. 

Question.  Also,  since  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war,  doesn't  this  emphasize 
the  coordinato  »x>wer  of  the  Congress  in  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy? 

Answer.  That  Is  correct,  and  then  the 
third  field,  of  course,  U  that  in  which  the 
Senate  plays  a  peculiar  constitutional  part, 
and  one  speclflcally  outlined  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  Is  on  the  ratiflcation  of 
treaties. 

Question.  How  do  you  feel  we  have  dealt 
with  the  oonsUtuUonal  problem  of  the  use 
erf  our  Armed  Forces  In  reepect  to  the  United 
Nations  being  able  to  order  our  forces  into 
Korea? 

Answer.  I  don't  believe  that  the  United 
NaUons  has  the  power  to  order  our  forces 


any  place.  I  think  that  what  happened  In 
the  Korean  situation  was  that  when  the 
emergency  happened  and  aggression  took 
place,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  felt  that  it  would  not  be  in  our 
national  Interest  to  permit  all  of  Korea  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  Communiste  and  took 
certoln  preliminary  action  itself  to  assist  m 
the  defense  of  the  country  and  at  the  same 
time  immediately  called  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations. 

msiBcirr's  ATrrHoirnr  xw  sotxa 

Question.  But  the  theory  widely  public- 
ized is  that  the  United  States  forces  are  in 
Korea  under  the  orders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  not  under  the  orders  of  the  Con- 
grees of  the  United  States 

Answer.  Well.  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  could  at  any  time,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  issue 
the  instructions  to  whatever  forces  we  had 
there  and  they  would  obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Qusetlon.  But  doesnt  that,  when  it  hap- 
pens, require  the  ratification  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  by  the  Congress? 

Answer.  vYes;  I  think  there  is  no  question 
about  that— that  It  wotUd. 

Questton.  And  wasnt  that,  from  the  con^ 
stitutlonal  viewpoint,  an  omission  in  the 
Korea  case? 

Answer.  Yes:  and  I  think  that  that  was 
one  of  the  great  mUtakes  made  by  the  Tru- 
man administration — not  on  the  basis  that 
it  wasn't  a  retd  emergency  and  one  threat- 
ening the  peace  of  the  world  that  took  place. 
Moet  people  agree — and,  particularly  If  you 
read  the  discussions  and  debates  at  the  time. 
I  think  it  was  generally  recognized — that 
here  was  the  flrst  overt  act  of  aggression,  and 
action  either  had  to  be  taken  or  the  whole 
fabric  and  hope  of  a  coUectlve-sec\irity  sys- 
tem would  have  gone  down  the  drain  and 
the  United  Nations  would  have  disappeared 
at  that  point,  as  the  League  of  Nations  did 
when  no  action  was  taken  on  the  aggression 
In  Ethiopia  by  Mussolini  and  in  Manchuria 
by  the  Japaneee.  So  that  X  think  there  was 
a  general  agreement  that  something  had  to 
be  done  at  that  time. 

But  I  think  the  great  mlstaks  that  was 
made  was  that  as  soon  as  the  emergency  de- 
veloped the  President  did  not  come  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  ask  for 
congressional  action  In  ratifying  and  approv- 
ing the  steps  that  he  had  vmdertaken  and 
planned  to  pursue. 

cowcBtts  a  rAvrm 
Question.  If  he  had  done  so,  do  you  think 
he  would  have  had  less  opposition  subee- 

***An8wer.  Tes;  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  It,  and  It  would  have  preserved  our 
consUtutlonal  concept  that  In  a  matter  of 
this  grave  type.  Involving  the  life  of  our 
population  and  the  reeources  of  our  peo- 
ple Congress  was  being  treated  as  a  partner, 
which  was  not  the  process  that  was  foUowed 

in  that  case.  _  ...^    ,  ^ 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  last 
administration's  explanatton.  which  is  that 
the  President  consiUted  some  of  the  leaders 
about  It  at  the  time  of  the  intervention  In 
Korea,  and  the  other  explanation  that  Con- 
gress by  voting  funds  at  later  dates  In  effect 
ratlfled  the  action— do  you  think  that  was 
adequate? 

Answer.  No:  I  do  not:  and  if  a  similar 
situation  wen  presented  at  the  present  time. 
I  would  certainly  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
myself,  if  I  were  sitting  there,  either  as  the 
actlns  floor  leader  or  as  the  chairman  of  the 
policy  committee,  to  advise  the  President 
Snder  conditions  similar  to  what  P"''»"^ 
in  Korea  on  June  26.  1960,  that  he  ^lould 
Immediately  come  to  the  Congress,  either  in 
Mrton  or  by  message  or  with  adequate  reeo- 
lution  or  legislation,  and  seek  the  congres- 
.?oS  approval  lor  the  action  that  was  pro- 
posed. 


Question.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  President  Truman  dldnt  do 
t^  was  the  advice  given  him  in  the  State 
Department,  that  if  he  did  get  congressional 
authorization  it  vrotild  be  considered  a 
declaration  of  a  stete  of  war.  and  that  this 
would  have  Involved  us,  particularly  later 
on.  in  a  stete  of  war  with  China? 

Answer.  Of  course,  I  do  not  have  the  an- 
swer to  that  question,  and  would  not  want 
to  speculate  on  It.  X  can  only  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  think  It  was  a  mistake  not  to 
bring  the  matter  promptly  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  for  congressional  action,  and 
it  is  my  judgment  that  had  that  been  done^- 
and  I  was  here  at  the  time — I  believe  that 
congressional  approval  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Question.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
reason  was  that  they  wanted  to  confine  it 
to  a  "police  action"  and  not  to  a  war.  /' 

Answer.  Of  course,  this  is  no  police  action.  . 
It's  the  fourth  largest  war  we  have  been  in«. 
volved  in  in  the  history  of  the  United  Stetee,^ 
as  far  as  casualties  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
neither  dealing  factually  nor  truthfully  with 
the  American  people  to  consider  it  a  "police 
action,"  particularly  in  view  of  what  has 
taken  place.  That  argument  might  have 
been  made  at  the  very  inception,  if  they 
had  thought  by  a  mere  show  of  force,  per- 
haps a  regiment  or  division  of  American 
troops  being  put  there  would  have  so  over- 
awed the  Communists  that  they  would  have 
then  txirned  around  and  gone  back  across 
the  38th  parallel.  It  might  have  been  so 
designated  If  that  had  taken  place. 

But  when  the  fighting  has  gone  on  for  S 
years,  and  we  have  had  136,000  casualties 
and  have  had  more  than  1  million  men  ro- 
teted  In  and  out  of  the  country,  and  at  any 
one  time  approximately  400,000  being  ihere, 
you  cannot  consider  that  type  of  situation 
as  a  police  action,  and  I  think  under  the 
Constitution  no  President  should  take  that 
responsibility  upon  himself  without  the 
fullest  consultetlon  with  the  Congrees  at 
the  United  Stetes. 


AvmMATTVs  Acnoir 
Question.  In  one  of  the  conferences  with 
the  press  that  Blr.  Eisenhower  had  recently, 
they  asked  him  about  that  and  he  said  it 
certainly  waa  a  war  in  Korea,  and  then  they 
said,  "Shouldn't  Congrees  have  taken  ac- 
tion?" He  U  reported  to  have  replied  that 
the  votes  taken  on  appropriatkms  later 
showed  that  Congress  approved  of  It.  Would 
you  view  that  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
stitutional requlremento? 

Answer.  No.  If,  as  I  say.  a  similar  alt- 
uatton  aa  occurred  on  the  asth  of  June  1960. 
should  occur  now.  X  would  strongly  urge 
that  the  matter  be  definitely  brought  to 
the  Congress  and  that  they  be  asked  to  af- 
firmatively act  on  It.  as  well  as  later  con- 
^derlng  appropriations. 

Question.  Tou  don't  regard  the  mere  vot- 
ing of  approprlatlMis  as  an  expression  of 
policy? 
Answer.  No;  I  do  not. 
Question.  Now,  returning  to  the  question 
of  the  Executive  and  the  coordinate  re- 
sponsibility erf  the  legislative  branch,  do 
you  feel  that  the  Republican  Party  U  tend- 
ing. \inder  this  new  scheme,  to  more  har- 
mony in  the  futxire  than  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Democratic  Party,  for  example? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  we  are  tending 
toward  more  harmony.  We  have  to  keep 
In  mind  that  in  the  Senate,  for  example, 
there  was  not  a  single  Republican  Senator 
out  of  the  48  that  we  have  here  who  had 
ever  served  under  a  RepubUcan  Adminis- 
tration. Now  the  oldest  of  the  Senators  In 
potot  of  warrioe.  Senator  BamoM.  came  In 
1987  and.  of  course,  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration came  In  in  1998.  Bo  no  one  can  be 
said  to  have  actuaUy  had  the  WLperieoce  tn 
^rorklng  vrtth  an  adadnlrtratlon  o^  »^ 
own  party — tba  ■lacuUft  •!»  la  ~ 
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many  of  their  lesdtof  Cabinet  members 
have  not  had  experience  In  Waahlngton  be- 
fore. They  need  eorae  time  both  to  I^rai 
the  rope*  of  their  own  Jobe  and  also  to  work- 
tag  with  the  legtelatire  arm  of  the  Oorem- 
inent. 

I  think  we've  made  great  progreas.  X 
think  there  has  been  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  eongresatonal  leaders  to  work 
as  a  team  wKh  the  admtoistratlan,  and  I 
know  that  the  President  hss  a  great  desire 
to  work  to  cooperation  with  and  to  get  the 
views  of  the  ccrgresslonal  leadership. 

*  1  bellere  that  once  we  hsTo  adJo«ra«* — 
knd  the  tentative  target  date  for  adjourn- 
ment Is  now  July  31 — ^we  win  have  had  a 
good  batting  average  of  legislative  accom- 
plishment for  the  first  half  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. Then  if  the  officials  of  the  Adminis- 
tration have  had  a  chance  to  devote  their 
efforts  for  0  months  In  getting  the  eaecnttve 
branches  of  tite  Oovemment  organised  as 
they  wUl  want  to  get  them  organised,  and 
have  had  a  chance  to  devote  their  undlTlded 
attention  to  their  Jobs,  then  when  the  Con- 
gress reassembles  in  January  of  next  year, 
the  President  will  be  prepared  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  make  addlUooal 
recommendations. 

When  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
ends,  and  before  the  elections  of  1064,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  and  the  ma- 
jority tn  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  be 
prepared  to  go  to  the  country  as  an  active 
working  team  with  a  real  record  of  acoom- 
l^lahment. 

XKTSSnOATIOltS  BIPASTISAIT 

Question.  Now  as  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  majority  leader — ^has  It  been  the  cus- 
tom in  the  past  for  the  leadership  to  make 
ttaeU  rfaprmilKlft  In  any  way  for  the  course 
of,  or  the  conduct  of.  investigating  commit- 
tees of  Congress? 

Answer.  Mo.  I  think  U  has  generaUy  been 
considered  that  the  Congress  has  an  In- 
vestigative responsibility  which  should  be 
earned  out  and  sho\ild  not  be  Interfered 
with  on  a  partisan  basis. 

Question.  Wasnt  that  more  or  leas  mani- 
fested by  the  unanlmotis  nature  of  the  so- 
called  ICeCarraa  eommlttee  in  the  last  se»- 
•ton — ^whcn  the  BepubUcans  and  Democrats 
oo  the  subcommittee  voted  almost  unani- 
mously on  moat  isaiwa? 

Answer.  Tes;  that  Is  correct. 

Question.  The  licCarran  committee  was 
wtdely  criticized,  but  It  vras  not  a  Democratic 
eoaamlttee.  even  though  It  was  run  by  Mc- 
CABBAif ,  any  more  than  it  was  a  Republican 
ofwnHtfttee 

Answer.  Tea;  I  think  that  la  so. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  tovestlgatlng 
committees  are  the  responalMUty  of  both 
their  chairmen  and  their  member^ilps? 

Answer.  Tes.  And,  of  course,  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House  as 

•  whole. 

Question.  For  their  authority  to  go  ahead? 

Answer.  Tes;  that's  right. 

Question.  So  that  it  is  wlthha  the  power 
of  Congress  itself  wholly,  and  not  the  ad- 
ministration, to  control  the  behavior  of  con- 
gressional commltees? 

Answer.  Well,  actually  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility at  the  Senate  or  the  House  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  the  partisan,  either  Democratic 
conference  or  Republican  conference,  for  in- 
stance, to  try  and  control  Investigating  com- 
mittees. Because  otherwise  a  party  In  power 
mlcht.  through  the  use  of  the  party  ma- 
chinery, attempt  to  completely  cover  up  the 
faults,  or  even  the  corruption  of  an  admin- 
istration In  power,  and  completely  stifle  the 
Investigative  arm  of  the  Congress. 

WALKOUT  MO  BAE  TO  OOMMZTTIS  WOSK 

Question.  Would  you  say  thai  if  members 
of  a  committee,  be  they  Repuhtlcans  or 
Democrats  under  either  administration,  were 
to  refrain  from  attending  or  serving  on  a 
particular  investigating  committee — couldn't 
that  stifle  the  operation  of  the  investigation? 
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A  iswer.  No;  I  dont  believe  that  the  lack 
attendance  eould  necessarily  stifle  Inveetl- 
becauae    otherwise    you    could,    by 
walking  out  of  a  committee,  for  In- 
Inveetigatlng  corruption,  blodi  the 
I  think,  however,  that  at  all 
,  in  ord^  for  an  tovestigatlon  to  have 
confidence   of   the   Congress,   it   would 
to  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
members  of  the  full  committee, 
duestlon.  Would  members  be  jiistifled  in 
refi  sing  to  serve  on  a  conunlttee — if  a  ml- 
nor^y   membership  refused   to  serve  on   a 
.  couldnt  they  invalidate  the  op- 
of  such  a  committee? 
.  I  dont  believe  they  could  tavaM- 
It.    They  might  seriously  embarrass  It. 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  served  on  a 
mittee  might  later  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  full  committee  or  the  Sen- 
as a  whole,  because,  for  instance,  to  the 
of  contempt  of  Congress,  where  a 
has  taken   some  action   where  the 
committee  believes  It  \a  nec- 
to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Depart- 
of  Justice,  as  an  example,  and  to  pro- 
with   contempt   proceedings — that  re- 
a  vote  oX  the  Senate  membership  as 
So  that  the  fact  that  a  minority, 
instance,  was  not  represented  or  a  quo- 
was  not  present  at  the  time  might  very 
be  brought  up  as  a  reason  why  the  Sen- 
should  not  g^ve  Its  stamp  of  approval 
request  being  made  by  the  ehalrmaa 
particular  committee. 
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PeMt  Aiiti-Commiiirist  Cknese  POWs 
ia  Korea  To  Ge  to  Fonaosa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


IfV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Ufa".  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  anti -Communist  Chinese 
PO  Vs  in  Korea,  numbering  iq;>prozl- 
ma  ely  14.500,  have  demonstrated  their 
ant  -Communist  feelings  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  They  are  well  en- 
title ;d  to  their  release  from  imprison- 
meut  and  should  be  permitted  to  join 
the  I  fellow  countrymen  on  Formosa. 

1  he  easiest  way  to  avoid  further  dif- 
flcilty  and  possible  bloodshed  with  re- 
spe  ;t  to  this  matter  would  be  to  Imme- 
dia  ely  allow  the  anti-Communist  POW's 
to  ;o  to  Formosa.  These  determined 
PC  ff'a  have  pledged  that  they  would 
dri^  e  out  any  Communist  and  pro-Com- 
mu  list  neutral  representatives  from  the 
PC'  I'  camps  should  they  attempt  to  take 
charge  of  these  prisoners.  The  U.  N. 
woild  do  well  to  heed  these  warnings 
by  he  POW's  for  they  are  a  determined 
gro  ip  in  their  effort  to  achieve  the  lib- 
ert3  we  have  promised  them. 

I  include  herewith  a  news  disi>atch 
from  the  Central  News  Agency  dated 
Jure  30. 1953,  from  Seoul.  Korea: 

Sirtn,,  KoKXA.  June  30. — Fourteen  thou- 

flve  hundred  antl -Communist  prisoners 

of  itar  in  Korea  sent  an  appeal  to  President 

Kai-shek  on  June  28,  asking  his  per- 

for  them  to  joto  the  Chinese  Oov- 

forces  after  their  release  from  oep- 

They  urged  President  Chiang  to  help 

heir   early   release    from    the    prisoners 

-  so  that  they  may  return  to  Free  China 

J  as  ~the  vanguards  for  the  reconquest 

mainland."    The  appeal  was  accom- 
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panled  by  S  thlflk  volomea  of  stgnaitures. 
toUUng  14.600  names,  and  each  with  finger- 
prints to  blood. 

Simultaneously,  the  anti-CommvmUt  Chl- 
aese  prisoners  have  also  addressed  a  similar 
appeal  to  hU.  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secretary- 
0«Mral  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Oen. 
Mark  Clark,  of  the  Unified  Command.  They 
urged  ICr.  Hammarskjold  to  read  their  ap- 
peal before  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. 

The  following  10  potots  are  the  highlights 
of  their  raaolutlon,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

1.  Oppose  any  repatriation  arrangement 
which  pays  only  Upservlce  to  the  principle 
of  voluntary  repatriation; 

2.  expose  naming  Poland.  CMchoslovakla. 
and  India  as  neutrals; 

3.  Oppose  the  entry  of  Communist  repre- 
sentatives toto  the  prisoners  camps: 

4.  Pledge  that  they  would  drive  out  Com- 
munist and  pro-Communist  neutral  repre- 
sentatives from  the  camps; 

5.  Pledge  themselves  to  fighting  eomanu- 
nlsm  and  reslsttog  Soviet  aggression; 

0.  Pledge  that  they  would  resist  by  force 
any  attempt  to  return  them  to  Commimlst 
areas; 

7.  Pledge  that  they  would  regard  anyone 
who  prevents  them  from  going  to  Formosa 
their  enemy; 

8.  Pledge  support  to  the  unification  of 
Korea  as  announced  by  the  United  Nations; 

9.  Pledge  support  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights; 

10.  Pledge  support  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Chtoese  antl -Communist  prisoners  are 

most  determined  In  their  opposition  to  com- 
munism. A  few  days  ago,  among  those  who 
escaped  from  the  camps,  more  than  100  were 
later  recaptvired.  After  their  recapture,  two 
of  them  conunltted  suicide.  Some  more  at- 
tempted suicide,  but  their  attempts  were 
frustrated  by  the  U.  N.  guards. 

Among  the  prisoners  held  by  the  unified 
command  In  Korea.  74.5  percent  of  the  Chi- 
nese pyrlsoners  refused  to  be  repatriated,  as 
compared  to  84.5  percent  among  the  Korean 
prisoners.  While  the  Republic  of  Korea  had 
released  most  of  the  Korean  prisoners,  the 
bulk  of  the  antl-Communlst  Chinese  pris- 
oners are  still  in  captivity.  Judging  by  their 
strong  sentiments  against  communism,  the 
14.500  are  likely  to  become  a  most  tlKnuy 
problem  when  the  armistice  is  concluded. 
The  agreement  of  May  25  stipulates  that  the 
Chinese  prisoners  would  be  sent  to  neutral 
countries,  presxmiably  excluding  Formosa. 
Attempts  to  implement  this  provision  of  the 
armistice  would  arouse  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  prisoners  and  bloodshed  may  ensue. 
Any  neutral  country  recelvtog  them  would 
have  a  difficult  problem  on  its  hands  regard- 
tog  resettlement.  These  prisoners  hate  the 
Oonununlsts  and  the  only  place  they  want  to 
go  Is  Ponnosa.  for  that  Is  the  only  place 
where  they  can  find  an  opportunity  to  fight 
their  erstwhile  tormentors. 


Paaishing  Aati-Coauiiimsts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nuHon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATXVSS 


Mr. 


Monday.  July  20, 1953 
PRICE.    Mr.     Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  herewith  include  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Punishing  Anti-Communists." 
which  appear  in  the  July  21.  1953,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News: 
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Powamws  Airrt-OamnriRBn 
The  one-eided  truce  agreement  the  Uhitad 
Nations  Command  is  preparing  to  sign  with 
the  Communists  wlU  put  the  Reds  In  a  posi- 
tion where  they  can  renew  their  aggression 
at  any  time  it  suits  their  convenience,  sim- 
ply by  claiming  they  are  defending  them- 
selves against  an  attack. 

The  U.  N.  Command  has  told  the  Reds  tt 
has  the  "necessary  assvirances"  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea  that  "it  wm  not  obstruct 
to  any  manner"  the  implementation  of  the 
armlstlos  agreement. 

The  Reds  also  have  been  assured  that  the 
ROK  forces  wUl  withdraw  "from  the  buffer 
zone  after  the  armistice  signing." 

Moreover,  the  U.  N.  Command  has  agreed 
It  will  observe  the  truce  if  the  ROK's  begin 
aggressive  action  and  the  CommunUts  take 
action  to  resist.  Nothing  is  said  about  what 
the  Reds  have  agreed  to  do. 

All  of  this  would  suggest  that  the  South 
Koreans  had  been  the  original  aggressors— 
as  tlie  Reds  have  claimed. 

And  who  will  decide  who  Is  guUty  of  ag- 
gression. If  the  fighting  should  be  renewed? 
Of  course,  what  we  are  discxissing  here  is 
not  the  armlstioe  agreement  itself— because 
it  has  not  been  made  public— but  only  the 
anuranccs  the  U.  N.  has  given  the  Reds, 
which  Is  all  that  hss  l>een  made  public.  But 
hew  many  people  will  know  this,  and  how 
many  wlU  bother  to  read  the  actual  terms 
when  they  are  released  after  they  are  no 
longer  news? 

The  Reds  always  seem  to  get  the  best  of 
It  on  arrangements  of  this  kind.  We  give 
them  the  advantsge  of  the  first  impression 
and  then  complato  because  we  can't  get  our 
story  across. 

Most  unfair  to  our  aUles,  tht  South  Ko- 
reans is  the  arrangement  for  handling  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  do  not  want  to  ret\im 
to  Communist  control. 

These  will  be  tiimed  over  to  a  repatria- 
tion commission,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  Sweden.  Switaerland,  Caechoslovakia, 
and  Pound,  with  India  supplying  the  guarda. 
Then  Red  agenU  (7  per  1.000  POWs)  will 
have  90  days  to  which  to  encourage  them 
to  return  home.  In  the  presence  of  such  neu- 
trals as  Communist  Poland  and  Ciechoslo- 
vakla. 

fcepresentatlves  of  the  real  neutral*— 
Switzerland  and  Sweden— may  be  present. 
But  apparently  neither  the  United  SUtes  nor 
South  Korea  will  be  represented  at  these 
toterrogatlons.  It  woxild  be  hard  to  imagtoe 
a  more  one-sided  arrangement. 

There  Is  certainly  nothing  here  to  encour- 
age anyone  In  Asia  to  resist  communism. 
Indeed,  this  agreement  suggests  that  to  op- 
pose communism  is  akin  to  a  crime  even  to 
the  eyes  of  the  United  Nations.  Because  if 
theee  anU-Cammunlsts  refuse  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways  after  90  days,  they  wlU 
be  tield  to  custody  30  days  longer  before 
being  allowed  to  {:o  their  way. 

In  brief,  the  antl-Communlst  prisoners  are 
given  the  choice  of  embracing  communism 
or  servtog  130  days  to  a  concentration  camp. 
And  tlie  United  states,  which  la  leading  the 
fight  against  oommunism.  Is  a  party  to  this 
arrangement. 


Economfe  Sccarity  for  Oar  (N^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  inw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
It  a  privilege  to  introdiK*  today  an  old- 
age  pension  bin  which«  If  enacted,  win 


help  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  secu« 
rity  for  our  senior  dtizeixs  in  their  declin- 
ing years  of  life. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  keen 
interest  in  the  growing  problon  of  our 
older  population.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  older  people  has  not  only  brou^t 
about  a  major  shift  m  the  general  make- 
up of  our  population,  but  it  has  resulted 
in  various  problems  of  an  economic,  so- 
cial, and  humanitarian  nature.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  we  «nust  take  cognizance 
of  these  problems — and  the  sooner  the 
better — and  make  the  necessary  provi- 
sions to  deal  with  them,  otherwise  it 
may  suddenly  grow  upon  us  with  such 
force  that  it  might  disrupt  our  entire 
present  social-welfare  sjrstem,  cause  un- 
told misery  to  millions  of  elderly  people, 
and  even  have  serious  consequences  upon 
our  economy. 

In  this  coimtry  we  like  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  a  nation  of  young  people.  It 
is  rather  paradoxical  Uiat,  while  people 
in  their  sixties  and  up  predominantly 
hold  the  leading  positions  in  government, 
business,  labor,  religion,  and  other 
phases  of  our  national  life,  we  tend  to 
deprecate  age  and  still  live  in  that  make- 
believe  world  created  by  the  movies  and 
the  popular  magazines  where  people 
never  age  beyond  40.  Instead  of  re- 
joicing at  the  fact  that  medical  science 
has  made  great  progress  in  extending 
the  longevity  of  our  life  span  and  it  is 
enabling  more  people  to  survive  illnesses 
and  ravaging  diseases  which  took  a  heavy 
toll  of  human  lives  in  past  generations, 
we  either  forget  the  human  factors  in- 
volved in  maintaining  an  aging  popula- 
tion or  else  we  prefer  to  neglect  them. 
That,  however,  is  no  solution  of  the 
problem.  To  ignore  the  problem  of  old 
age  as  if  it  did  not  exist  is  a  grave  injus- 
tice to  our  elderly  citizens,  who  have 
every  right  to  expect  Uiat  their  country 
will  provide  them  with  some  degree  of 
economic  security  at  a  time  when  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  be  productive.  We 
must  begin  to  see  this  situation  more 
realistically,  and  also  more  humanely. 

In  ancient  times,  old  age  was  regarded 
as  a  guaranty  of  wisdom.  A  generation 
or  two  ago  old  age  was  considered  as  the 
period  of  conservatism  in  a  person's  life 
and,  consequently,  an  obstacle  to  human 
progress.  Today  we  know  better.  But 
just  as  we  know  that  both  of  those  con- 
ceptions were  erroneous,  we  should  also 
realize  that  old  age  need  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  personal  tragedy,  for  that  is 
an  extreme  view  which  may  prove  harm- 
ful to  many  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

If  we  should  try  to  define  the  term 
"older  people-  or  "old  age,"  it  would  not 
be  a  very  simple  task.  Involved  here  are 
physical,  psychological,  and  sociological 
factors,  in  addition  to  the  calendar  age. 
The  question  "How  old  is  old?"  may 
souiKi  absurd,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
^ve  a  realistic  and  satisfactory  answer. 
I  like  to  recall  that  charming  little 
story  about  the  late  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  who  graced  the  bench  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  xmtil  the 
age  of  91.  According  to  the  story.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  was  sitting  at  the  window  of 
his  office  one  fine  spring  day.  A  pretty 
girl  passed  by,  and  after  looUng  at  her 
longingly  for  a  few  moments,  he  stehed: 
"Oh,  to  be  80  again." 


In  the  matter  of  old-age  penadon  plans, 
however,  the  age  line  m\ist  be  drawn 
somewhere,  even  if  it  is  done  arbitrarily. 
The  tendency  in  recoit  years  has  been 
to  consider  the  age  of  65  as  a  yardstidc 
for  retirement,  consequently  this  has  be- 
come the  dividing  line.  Although  mU- 
lions  of  people  above  that  age  are  stiU 
gainfully  employed  and  would  resent 
being  classified  in  the  category  of  older 
people,  the  number  of  those  no  kmger 
able  to  work  or  those  beset  with  problems 
of  in  health  resulting  from  advanced  age 
is  much  greater. 

Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  that  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
been  lumping  together  the  population 
over  65  into  the  general  category  of  older 
people  and  is  giving  considerable  atten- 
tion to  that  group.  In  1900  we  had  only 
about  1  million  people  in  this  country 
who  were  65  or  more.  According  to  the 
census  of  1950,  we  had  a  total  of  12.322.- 
000  people  over  65  years  of  age.  constitut- 
ing slightly  more  than  8  percent  of  our 
total  population.  This,  the  Bureau  esti- 
mates, is  twice  the  proportion  of  older 
persons  in  the  population  a  half  century 
ago.  and  by  1975  the  Bureau  forecasts  the 
percentage  will  increase  from  8  to  11  per- 
cent To  put  it  more  craphically  and 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  quickly  under- 
stood, let  me  present  It  this  way:  1  out 
of  every  8  persons  of  voting  age  today 
is  65 ;  by  1975,  1  out  of  every  5  or  6  per- 
sons of  voting  age  will  be  65  or  over. 

It  will  surely  interest  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  the  3  counties  in  the  whole 
coimtry  showing  the  largest  number  of 
persons  over  65.  according  to  the  census 
of  1950,  are  the  following: 

Los  Angeles  County,  Calif —      S77.763 

Cook  County  <  Chicago) .  lU .      837,  S5S 

Kings  County  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y..      323,267 

Total 1.  037,  373 

Thus,  the  total  for  the  3  counties  is 
over  a  million  persons  and  they  consti- 
tute between  11  and  17  percent  of  the 
potential  voters  In  those  counties. 

Basically,  the  needs  of  our  older  citi- 
zens are  in  many  respects  like  the  needs 
of  all  other  people.  Good  health,  a 
home,  family  love,  some  useful  work  to 
occupy  their  time  in  a  productive  man- 
ner, and  above  all  economic  security^ 
these  are  the  major  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens.  Whether  their  Income  is  de- 
rived from  employment,  savings,  invest- 
ments, social  security,  pension,  relief,  or 
any  other  form  of  assistance,  it  must  stlU 
suffice  for  them  to  be  able  to  get  along 
on  it,  to  obtain  the  necessary  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and  other  necessities  of  life. 
They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  society 
still  needs  them  and  wants  their  services, 
that  they  can  still  make  worthwhile  con- 
tributions, that  life  is  still  worth  Uvlng. 
and  that  their  country  has  not  forgotten 

them. 

Getting  sufficient  Income  for  their  es- 
sential needs  is  one  of  the  vital  problems 
of  older  people,  many  of  whom  today  re- 
quire assistance  from  public  or  private 
sources  in  order  to  maintain  minimum 
standards  of  decent  living.  As  the 
number  of  these  people  increa-ses.  pro- 
graming for  retirement,  social  security 
and  peixsion  is  becoming  a  matter  o<  ma- 
jor concern  to  the  Natkm.  As  a  Mcn- 
ber  of  Cooenss^  I  Mi  ••B  «•«•  <^  «>• 
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complexities  involved  in  trylnc  to  solve 
this  problem  through  the  nwdium  of 
Federal  assistance,  expansion  of  social 
security  and  the  like,  which  might  se- 
riously ailect  the  national  economic 
balance.  But  none  of  us  will  deny  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  as  well  as  State 
and  local  governments,  can  and  should 
make  a  major  contribution  toward  the 
solution  of  the  economic  problems  of 
old  age. 

All  of  us  believe  that  something  should 
be  done  for  "the  poor  old  souls."  The 
more  materialistic  and  econ(Hny-minded 
among  us  fail  to  realize,  however,  that 
there  is  a  very  definite  and  direct  con- 
nection between  our  neglect  of  the  older 
people  and  our  spirallng  tax  rate.  By 
ignoring  the  problems  of  our  aged,  we 
are  driNlng  these  elderly  people  onto  tax- 
supported  relief  rolls,  welfare  institu- 
tions, hospitals,  etc.  Ultimately  the  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer  is  as  great  or 
greater  than  if  our  governmental  agen- 
cies, national  and  local,  would  under- 
take strenuous  efforts  and  serious  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  economic  phase  of 
the  problem. 

We  have  today  social-security  bene- 
fits, various  public-  and  private-pension 
plans,  old-age  fimds,  and  similar  efforts 
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to  aU  materially  our  aged  people,  but 
all  or  these  reach  only  a  part  of  our 
aged  xitlzenry  and  that  aid  is  insuffi- 
cient, Of  more  than  12  million  people 
over  65.  about  half  receive  any  kind  of 
bene  its  under  our  major  public  assist- 
ance or  retirement  funds  and  the  aver- 
age 0  id-age  pension  is  only  about  $43  per 
month.  That  this  is  wholly  inadequate 
is  qiite  evident,  with  the  result  that 
many  of  these  older  persons  must  de- 
pend on  the  relief  rolls  to  supplement 
their  income.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
total  of  2,600,000  older  people  were  on 
relief  in  June  1953  and  that  the  average 
monhly  relief  check  was  $48.85  per 
perstn. 

Le  lis  examine  the  makeup  of  our 
older  population  somewhat  more  closely. 
Acco  'ding  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
our  }ld-age  popvilation  was  estimated 
in  Ji  ly  1952  as  follows: 

70  ye  in  and  over ..     7,940,000 

Age  (  roup  66  to  68 5.  161. 000 


Us 


regal  ding 


ng  the  most  recent  figures  available 
those  receiving  benefits 
through  major  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gran  s  for  older  people,  we  have  the  f ol- 
lowiig: 


Table  I. — Pergon»  rern'ring 


M-age  a»tialance 


Tjrpe  of  MsistaiH* 


1.  OMHiKe  amistanw  (Stat«-FederaJ  prosram  which  uses  a 

nieuil!!  tt^t)  - 

2.  Benefits  ander  old-Age  and  sarvivors  insarance  (Fpderal 

limgrain  flnanred  by  a  pasrrull  tax,  lackinK  Uie  means 

tijst  irquirenient) 

X.  B^-npflts  under  Kaiiraad  Retirement  Act 

4.  Veterans  pensions 

i,  Civil-servioe  retirement  profram...^.. ... — 


Total 


Juie  90. 1053  < 


Ja  I. 
Ju)« 
Mtr. 
Ju  le 


'  Estimated. 

Thus,  a  total  of  6,712,302  persons  over 
65  years  of  age  are  receiving  benefits  in 
this  coimtry  today  under  our  major  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  This  is  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  population  in  this 
age  group,  but  very  likely  there  are  dup- 
lications whereby  some  individuals  will 
receive  assistance  under  more  than  one 
program,  though  the  number  of  such 
individuals  is  believed  to  be  small.  The 
remainder,  approximately  6,400,000  per- 
sons, do  not  receive  assistance  under  the 
Federal  programs,  but  a  substantial 
number  of  them  may  be  aided  by  State 
or  local  retirement  plans  or  may  have  an 
income  from  private  retirement  plans. 

A  look  at  the  sources  of  income  of  our 
citizens  over  65  is,  therefore,  of  great 
interest  in  this  connection.  The  most 
recent  estimates  appear  in  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin  for  Jime  1953,  and  they 
refer  to  the  niunber  of  persons  in  this 
age  group  receiving  income  from  speci- 
fied sources  as  of  December  1952.  These 
estimates  are  as  follows: 

TasLB  n. — Sources   of  income  for  persona 
over  95 

Number  of  persons 
over   85 
I.  Employment:  (in   millions) 

Earners . >_— . 3. 1 

Wives  of  earners «    1. 0 


the 

rec< 

only 

Gov« 

ance 


Total 


4.1 


Total 13.101,000 


Date 


1.1053' 
3a,lttS2 
31. 19S3 
30, 1D52 


Narober  receiving  assistanoe 


Over  70 


2,ooaooo 


2,100,000 

139.  ."MO 

»1.«7V 

80.4I7 


4,411,42« 


Age  6S-60         Total 


600,000 


1,300.000 
72,900 

45,607 


2,300,876 


2.«oaooo 


3.fwaono 

212,  SIN) 
174.U4M 
136,0.14 


«.712,3U2 


Tabij4  n. — Sources   of   income   for   persons 
over  C5— Continued 

Number  of  persons 
over  65 
(inmiUions) 

2.  Social   insurance   and   related   pro- 
grams: 

dld-age  and  surylTors  insurance..    3. 8 

I  railroad  retirement .4 

1  ederal  employee  retirement  pro- 
gram  _      ,2 

Veterans  program .3 

(fttaers  (Federal  retirement  other 
than  clTll  service.  State  and  local 
government  retirement,  etc.) .3 

Total ._     6.  0 

3.  Old-age  assistance 2.6 

4.  Noi    recorded  or  not  receiving  pen- 
non  1.4 


Grand  total 13. 1 

ThJB  above  figures  are,  of  course,  indi- 
cativ;  rather  than  authoritative  since 
they  cannot  show  the  adequacy  of  in- 
come received,  nor  can  they  show  dupli- 
cations. It  could  not  be  assimied  that 
4  million  people  listed  as  "not 
"  in  the  above  table  are  the 
persons  who  are  not  receiving  a 
pension  or  Federal  assist- 
If  we  add  the  1.4  million  not  re- 
ceivi^  such  assistance  and  the  4.1  mil- 
lion who  are  still  wage  earners,  and 
make  some  allowances  for  duidicatlons. 


recorded 


Gove  nunent 


we  would  have  between  five  and  a  half 
and  six  and  a  half  million  persons.  This 
coincides  with  the  figures  cited  above  of 
6,400,000  not  receiving  assistance  under 
Federal  programs. 

We  thus  have  a  situation  where  mil- 
lions of  our  elderly  citizens  today  receive 
no  pension  benefits  whatever,  while 
those  receiving  a  pension  find  that  under 
the  present  high  cost  of  living,  it  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  their  most  elementary 
needs.  Consequently,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  provide  for  an  old  age  pension 
for  our  aged  population  so  that  they  may 
enjoy  greater  economic  security.  My 
bill  follows  in  a  general  way  the  prin- 
ciples established  under  the  social-secu- 
rity system  and  our  tax  laws. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  pension  as  provided  in  my  bill 
is  not  Intended  to  replace  or  displace  any 
other  Federal  pension,  or  old-age  assist- 
ance, or  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  any  such 
FMeral  aid,  but  it  is  to  be  in  addition 
to  any  aid  now  being  received  by  older 
people. 

My  bill,  if  enacted.  Is  to  be  known  as 
"Old  Age  Pension  Act  of  1953"  and  is  to 
go  into  effect  on  January  1, 1954.  Every 
person  over  the  age  of  65,  who  will  have 
filed  an  application  for  i)enslon  pay- 
ments under  this  act,  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  monthly  pension  amounting  to 
$40.  provided  he  meets  the  necessary  re- 
quirements prescril)ed  by  this  act.  He 
must  have  resided  in  the  United  States 
for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  25  years. 
A  further  qualification  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual's net  income  should  not  exceed  $75 
per  month. 

A  major  differentiation  Is  stressed  be- 
tween the  age  group  65-69  and  the  group 
70  years  and  over.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  the  pension,  those  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  70  must  fulfill  two  re- 
quirements: First,  they  must  show  that 
they  are  needy  persons,  according  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Educaticm. 
and  Welfare.  Second,  they  must  not  be 
employed  for  remuneration  or  engaged 
in  any  enterprise  or  activity  for  profit, 
except  for  the  stipulation  which  allows 
them  to  have  a  net  income  which  shall 
not  exceed  $75  per  month.  Those  in  the 
age  group  over  70  are  automatically 
eligible  for  the  pension  If  they  apply  for 
it  and  if  their  Income  does  not  exceed 
$75  per  month. 

In  other  words,  the  old-age  pension  is 
to  be  paid  to  all  over  70  who  apply  for  it. 
regardless  of  need,  and  only  to  those  be- 
tween 65  and  70  who  establish  a  need  for 
it.  The  assumption  here  is  that  the 
younger  of  the  two  age  groups  can  still 
provide  a  large  reservoir  of  people  pos- 
sessing various  skills  and  experiences, 
who  would  prefer  to  earn  an  income  as 
long  as  they  are  phsrsically  able  rather 
than  depend  on  public  assistance. 

I  now  want  to  discuss  briefly  three  im- 
portant questions  in  connection  with  my 
proposed  ];>ension  bill:  First,  how  many 
people  will  benefit  from  this  pension 
plan?  Second,  how  much  money  will  it 
cost?  Third,  how  are  we  going  to  raise 
the  funds? 

From  the  statistics  quoted  earlier,  we 
know  that  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
13  million  people  in  the  age-group  over 
66  are  receiving  any  kind  of  Federal  a«- 
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slstance,  wtille  the  other  half  consists  of 
persons  still  employed  and  those  not  re- 
ceiving any  pension.  Even  if  all  those 
not  receiving  a  pension,  whose  number 
is  1.4  million,  should  apply  for  the  pen- 
sion and  show  a  need  for  it,  the  com- 
bined total  of  this  group  and  the  6.7 
million  already  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance would  be  somewhere  aroxmd  8 
million.  Many  in  that  group  of  1.4 
million  may  be  working,  others  do  not 
need  it  and  will  not  app^  for  it.  and  still 
others  will  not  meet  the  necessary  re- 
quirements. At  the  same  time,  some  of 
those  in  the  group  receiving  retirement 
'  benefits  or  other  assistance  may  have  a 
monthly  Income  in  excess  of  $75  and. 
therefore,  will  be  ineligible.  I  believe  it 
is  fair  to  assmne  that  the  overall  fig- 
ure of  those  eligible  for  the  pension  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  or  seven 
and  one-half  million  people. 

As  for  the  cost,  the  figures  are  as  fol- 
lows: On  the  basis  of  $40  per  month  or 
$480  per  year  each  for  7  million  people, 
the  cost  would  be  about  $3.3  billion  an- 
nually. 

The  most  difllctiK  (juestlon.  of  course. 
Is  how  we  are  going  to  raise  these  funds. 
I  am  no  magician  and  I  have  no  new 
ways  to  suggest  how  we  could  finance  a 
pension  plan,  other  than  the  methods  we 
have  used  in  the  past  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  our  national  exi>endi- 
tures.  I  dislike  the  use  of  . .  sales  tax  be- 
cause of  its  uneven  distribution  among 
the  population,  the  major  burden  falling 
upon  those  of  low  Income.  The  payroll 
plan  used  in  financing  our  social-secur- 
ity system  has  great  merit,  but  since  it 
is  limited  to  the  employer-emplojree 
rTOup  and  not  to  the  entire  population 
It  would  be  unfair  to  use  this  system 
because  it  would  mean  throwing  the  en- 
tire burden  on  them  to  support  our  older 
people. 

The  task  of  providing  for  our  senior 
citizens  in  their  old  age  is  a  task  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  should  be  dealt 
with  on  a  national  scale.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  method  for  this 
purpose  is  our  system  of  taxation  im- 
posed on  individuals  and  corporations. 
My  bill,  therefore,  calls  for  an  additional 
tax  of  2  percent  on  the  corporation  nor- 
mftl  tax  net  income,  which  is  estimated 
to  yield  about  $900  million  annually;  it 
also  calls  for  an  additional  tax  of  2  per- 
cent on  individuals  having  a  surtox  net 
Income  of  $10,000  or  oyer,  which  is  es- 
timated to  yield  approxnnately  $450  mil- 
lion annually.  Thus,  the  total  annual 
yield  from  these  sources  would  be  about 
$1,360  million,  or  about  40  percent  of 
the  amount  needed.  Other  sources 
would  have  to  be  found  for  the  remaln- 
r       der. 

My  bill  further  proposes  to  create  a 
special  fund  for  this  purpose,  to  be 
known  as  Old-Age  Pension  Trust 
Fund,  to  which  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  shall  from  time  to  tim« 
transfer  the  amounts  appropriated  iox 
this  fund.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  U  the  con- 
trolling agency  which  shall  administer 
the  act,  and  prescribe  the  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  act 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  make  an  annual  report 


to  Congress,  not  later  than  Maidi  1  oC 
each  year,  on  the  operation  and  status 
of  the  pension  fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  on  the  outkxA  for  opera- 
tions and  status  during  the  ensuing  5 
srears.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  trus- 
tees of  the  fund  may  invest  such  por- 
tions of  it  which  are  not  required  to  meet 
current  withdrawals  in  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  all  income  thus  ac- 
quired shall  be  used  for  making  pay- 
ments required  imder  this  act. 

The  bill  also  prescribes  a  penalty  of 
$1,000  fine  or  a  year  Imprisonment,  or 
both,  for  making  a  false  statement  or 
false  representations  in  order  to  obtain 
payments  under  this  pension  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  working  on 
this  project,  on  and  off.  for  the  past  2 
years.  I  have  given  it  much  thought. 
What  I  have  proposed  above  is  the  re- 
sult of  careful  deliberation,  consulta- 
tions with  experts  in  the  field,  and  dis- 
cussions with  persons  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  problem.  I  have  also 
studied  the  pension  plans  and  systems  of 
several  foreign  countries,  and  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  pension 
plan  now  in  operation  in  Canada,  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  North. 

The  Canadian  pension  plan  went  into 
effect  on  January  1.  1952.  It  Is  known 
as  the  Old  Age  Security  Act.  and  it  im>- 
vides  for  payment  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment of  a  $40  monthly  pension  to  all 
those  over  70  years  of  age,  regardless  of 
means.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  also 
passed  an  old-age  assistance  act  pro- 
viding for  assistance  to  those  in  the  65- 
69  age  group,  subject  to  an  eligibility 
test.  Approximately  750,000  persons 
were  eligible  to  receive  aid  under  this 
program,  which  is  about  5  percent  of  the 
Canadian  population.  If  we  amply  a 
similar  yardstick  to  our  population  of 
150  million,  the  number  thus  eligible 
would  be  about  7  V4  million— which  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  my  estimate  of 
seven  or  seven  and  one-half  million 
eligible  for  pension  as  indicated  above. 

As  for  financing  the  cost  of  these 
plans.  Canada  uses  the  following  system : 
the  cost  of  old-age  assistance  to  persons 
in  the  65-69  group  is  shared  on  a  50-50 
basis  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  provincial  governments;  the  cost  of 
pensions  to  those  over  70  is  financed  «i- 
tirely  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
an  old-age  security  fimd.  which  derives 
its  income  fn»n  three  sources:  (1)  a  2- 
percent  corporation  tax;  (2)  a  2-percent 
sales  tax;  (3)  a  2-percent  tax  on  per- 
stmal  income,  with  a  $60  per  year  ceU- 
Ing  on  each  individual's  contribution 
through  income  tax. 

My  plan  is  modeled  to  a  great  extent 
along  the  Canadian  plan,  but  adjusted  to 
our  own  specific  needs  and  problems.  It 
is  not  a  starry-eyed  or  impractical 
dream.  It  is  a  down-to-earth  and  very 
much  practical  solution  of  a  national 
problem  which  is  assuming  ever  larger 
dimensions.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  be- 
hind Canada,  which  is  rated  so  highly  for 
the  wisdom  of  its  economic  and  mone- 
tary policies. 

Mr.  speaker.  I  urge  the  Monbers  of 
Congress  to  give  serious  consideration 


to  the  fate  of  o«r  older  eittaens.  I 
turge  my  otdleagues  to  remember  that 
these  pe(9le  have  given  a  lif  ettane  to 
help  buOd  our  country  and  to  make  it 
what  it  is  today.  The  least  we  can  do 
for  them  is  to  help  assure  their  economic 
security  and  independence  at  the  time 
when  th9  have  reached  the  ebbtide  of 
their  life. 


Left  Hold  to  tbc  Text 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  itsw  Toax 

XN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REFRBSENTAHVES 

Tueiday,  JrUv  21, 19S3 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  just  received  a  statement  by 
Thomas  James  Norton,  author  of  the 
of  the  book  entitled  "The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  Its  Sources  and 
Its  Application."  which  statement  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  in  the 
RscoRo  as  an  expression  of  Mr.  Norton's 
views  with  reference  to  the  recent  at- 
tempt to  bypass  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  relative  to  the  constitu- 
tional issue  involved. 

The  statement  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  Inserted  under  leave  to  extend: 

liR'S  HOL»  TO  TBB  TlXS 

"O  Clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people." 
For  after  S  decades  without  reepeet  In  gov- 
ernment, the  Ck>n8tltutlon  of  the  United 
States  was  invoked  1»y  •  Member  of  Congress 
to  Justify  his  opposition  to  an  attempt  of 
the  President — without  authority  respecting 
the  policy  of  our  Government — ^to  have  ex- 
tended the  expiring  provision  of  the  Revenue 
Act  for  an  eEcese-proflts  tax  of  83  percent, 
a  provision  not  matched  for  lawlessness  by 
any  selsure  devised  xinder  feudalism  in  Eng- 
land or  by  sinking  bourbonism  in  France. 

Resisting  plans  of  tlie  eupp<n'ter8  of  the 
President  to  bypass  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Chairman  Rkd,  of  New  York,  ot  that  com- 
mittee charged  the  executive  department 
with  attempting  to  dominate  the  House  and 
the  Congress  and  that  a  constitutional 
principle  was  involved. 
"Was  not  that  wonderfuL 
"The  sympathies  of  the  House  and  gal- 
leries were  clearly  on  Rkkd's  side."  said  a 
news  dispatch  from  Washington.  "He  was 
given  a  tremendous  ovation,  even  before  be 
began  speaking.  The  whole  membership 
stood  up  and  applatided  him." 

That  shows  that  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress, too,  would  move  right-mindedly  if  they 
bad  scholarly  leadership,  the  lack  of  which  is 
the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  RepubUc 

"All  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee," the  tfispatch  from  Washington  went 
on,  "have  been  subjected  to  heavy  adminis- 
tration pressure  to  reverse  their  oppoeltion 
to  the  tax,  which  has  been  assailed  as  wicked, 
immoral,  discriminatory,  vicious,"  etc. 

"President  Eisenliower  personally  appealed 
to  them  to  support  the  tax  extension." 

That  was  a  violation  by  the  President  of 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution, for  the  letter  of  the  fundamental  Uw 
authorlaes  him  merely  to  "recommend"  sucH 
measures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  wiiUe 
the  spirit  of  it  is  that  each  of  the  three  de- 
partments shall  mind  merely  the  duties  as- 
idgned  to  it  not  only  but  alao  ttiat  each  de- 
portment  shaU  defend  lUslf  — *"^  ••»- 
doachiafliita  off  one  or  b«ah  flC  t 
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«iluit  Is  preetoely  wfc»t  ltepr««nt»tlve 
of  New  York,  was  doing  when  he  declared : 

"I  do  not  propoee  to  betray  the  people  of 
thla  country,  who  are  entitled  to  the  consti- 
tutional procedures  of  this  Oovemment." 

Again: 

"I  say  that  loyalty  to  the  President  does 
not  require  the  destruction  of  ovir  branch  of 
the  Ooremment.  True  loyalty  Is  never  blind. 
The  greatest  service  that  you  can  perform 
here  totiay  for  our  President,  for  our  party, 
and  for  the  country  Is  to  vote  now  to  main- 
tain the  Integrity  of  the  Congress.  The  path 
of  duty  18  plain." 

Thus  the  Congress,  after  serving  for  two 
decades  as  a  "puslllanlmoxis  parliament,"  Is 
about  to  resume  the  constitutional  duties  as 
general  manager  of  the  United  States.  The 
Chief  Executive  prating  of  "my  policies"  is  on 
the  way  out. 

'•Loyalty  to  the  President,"  of  which  Rep- 
resentative RsiD  spoke,  goes  for  naught  when 
loyalty  by  oath,  by  famUy,  by  posterity,  to 
the  constitutional  system  of  separate  depart- 
ments is  involved. 

Representative  Masok.  of  Illinois,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of 
which  RzD  Is  chairman,  the  committee  In 
the  Hoiise  set  up  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  it  In  producing 
the  means  of  supporting  the  Oovemment, 
backed  his  chairman  with  vigor: 

"I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  It  should 
be  settled  once  for  all  that  this  House  can- 
not have  its  rules  and  proced\ire  overridden 
any  time  the  Executive  wants  to  do  It." 

As  the  resistance  by  Chairman  Rssd  to  the 
Interference  by  the  President  with  the  con- 
stitutional functioning  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives drew  great  applause  from  the 
galleries  as  well  as  from  the  floor,  It  means 
that  there  Is  *'a  saving  remnant"  among  the 
people,  and  that  the  better  days  of  constitu- 
tional government  can  come  again. 
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HON.  C!ARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  mw  jxBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Trenton  Sunday  Times-Advertiser 
strongly  supported  President  Eisenhower 
during  the  campaign,  but  the  following 
editorial  from  the  issue  of  July  19,  1953, 
raises  some  questions  about  the  much- 
vaunted  "team"  that  the  President  prom- 
ised to  put  into  action  when  elected. 
Evidently  there  are  too  many  self-ap- 
pointed qiiarterbacks  to  make  for  a  win- 
ning team. 

I  hope  the  Democrats  continue  to  be 
a  responsible  minority  and  refrain  from 
opposing  the  administration  for  parti- 
san reasons.  Diulng  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  Democrats  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  support  the  President  when 
they  felt  he  was  right.  However,  he 
must  realize  that  he  cannot  succeed  if 
he  tries  to  nm  a  purely  Republican  show. 
His  team  will  probably  have  to  rely 
on  generous  substitutions  from  the 
Democratic  bench  if  it  is  to  win  the 
"big  games." 

The  editorial  follows: 

WBAT  or  THZ  TSAIC? 

A  great  deal  was  heard  from  the  lips  of 
President  Elsenhower  and  his  supporters  dur- 
ing the  campaign  about  the  Importanc*  ot 
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1.*    This  was  to  be  a  ulosely  knit 

__jtJon,  unified  In  spirit,  with  com- 

»ordlnatlon  between  legislative  and 

branches.    It  was  to  function  as  a 

cooperating     consistently     toward 

.  objectives. 

6  months,  however,  any  suggestion 

Elsenhower   administraticm   func 

IS  a  team  seems  faintly  amusing.     In 

Insofar     as     legislative     accompllsh- 

are  concerned,  the  record  would  be 

almost  complete  failure  if  it  were  not 

help  the  President's   program   has 

from  the  Democrats.     Many  of  the 

I  ofiuential  Republican  leaders  are  do- 

they  can  to  sink  this  program  wlth- 
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finally  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  a  compromise  mutual  security 
izlng  $5,157,232,500  for  military, 
and  technical  foreign  aid  In  this 
5Jear.    Although  House  Republican  lead- 
asked  for  support  from  their  party 
as  a  "vote  of  confidence   in  tlM 
policy  of  President  Eisenhower,"  It 
Democrats  who  put   the   measure 
This  is  but  one  Instance  of  the  de- 
of  the  President  upon  the  help  of 
I^xwltlon. 

President's  Il-point  legislative  pro- 

■>  f&a  modest.    There  was  little  in  It  that 

c|iallenging.     With  the  benefits  of  the 

of  his  triumph  at  the  polls  and  his 

]  larty   in   control   of    both    houses   of 

It  shoxild  have  been  enacted  into 

without  delay.    Instead,  half  of  it  U  now 

off  by  OOP  leaders,  who  say  there  Is 

of  approval.     P.*rt  of  the  rest  of 

Is  being  compromised  to  death. 

will  Republican  leaders  tell  the  coun- 

abtut  the  dismal  showing  at  election  time 

)  ear?    And  what's  become  of  the  team. 

hasn't   even  siunrlved    the   favorable 

of  the  honeymoon  period? 
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Sli^tcoiiimfft    Under    Old    Af«    aad 
Swrivort    Insvraacc    Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICABSACHUSfl'IB 

nf  "tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exi  end  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
an  a<ldress  which  I  delivered  at  the 
annual  outing  of  the  Massachusetts 
for  Old-Age  Pensions,  in  the  out- 
amphitheater,     Salem    Willows, 


Charles  C.  ODonnell,  of  Lynn, 
is  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
for  Old-Age  Pensions,  who  Is 
constintly  working  towards  enactment 
coTectlve  legislation  in  connection 
leflciencies  of  the  present  social- 
system  and  broadening  its  scope 
advantage  of  our  retired  elders, 
legislation  does  have  priority  one 
list  of  "must"  legislation, 
address  follows: 


Old-ftge  security  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
problems  In  the  United  States  for  the 
reason  that  we  put  off  doing  anythlnjg 
jit  until  the  very  last  minute. 
Oth(  ir  nations  were  concerned  about  It  and 
SOI  aethlng  about  It  long  ago. 
1  hought  we  were  different, 
problems  of  the  aged  were  shoved  Into 
be^groimd  to  be  taken  care  of  by  their 
who  bad  dlfflcultles  of  their  own. 


causing  irritations  that  humiliated  the  aged 
and  took  away  their  self-respect. 

No  one  dared  mention  old-age  insiirance 
or  old-age  pensions  25  years  ago.  Those  who 
wanted  to  keep  an  American  way  of  life  that 
was  rapidly  becoming  so  materialistic  that 
it  was  putting  dollars  for  the  few  above 
kindness  and  consideration  for  the  many 
would  have  labeled  anyone  a  radical  who 
would  dare  suggest  the  elimination  of  poor- 
houses. 

A  great  and  wholesome  change  has  oe- 
curred  in  our  thinking  since  then.  Pright- 
ened  by  a  depression  which  saw  millionaires 
become  poor  almost  overnight,  we  began  to 
realize  that  all  of  us  were  in  need  of  some 
security  in  old  age. 

The  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Ac* 
was  our  first  and  timid  attack  upon  th«  - 
problem.     It  has  accomplished  much  good, 
but  It  also  has  many  shortcomings. 

It  looks  attractive  on  paper,  but  It  is  only 
doing  part  of  the  job  Intended  for  It.  becaxise 
expenses  for  sickness  and  hospitalization  are 
not  added  to  Its  skimpy  benefits. 
,  Under  the  old-age  Insurance  system,  the 
average  monthly  payment  today  Is  not  much 
above  $50  for  all  retired  beneficiaries;  not 
even  $80  for  an  aged  couple,  and  barely  $40 
for  an  aged  widow.  Compare  with  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  existence  these  misnamed  bene* 
fits  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  need. 

There  is  no  provision  to  cover  the  costs 
of  illness  for  the  aged  who  have  a  higher- 
than-average  rate  of  sickness.  An  average 
couple  receiving  insxurance  benefits  have  to 
spend  at  least  $160  a  year  for  medical  care. 
One-fourth  of  those  in  this  group  must  hava 
between  $200  and  $1,600  for  medical  atten- 
tion alone.  ^ 

This  one  aspect  of  the  problem  expoeea 
the  fallings  of  our  alleged  social  security. 

The  only  solution  as  a  growing  number  of 
people  see  It  is  to  provide  a  flat  rate  of  $100 
per  month  for  all  the  aged. 

This  would  dispense  with  red  tape,  n 
would  eliminate  the  present  top-heavy  ex- 
penses for  administration.  It  would  give 
folks  enoiigh  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
other  basic  necessities  so  that  they  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  these  Items. 

Even  so,  It  makes  no  allowance  for  medical 
expenses  which  can  be  a  nightmare  wors* 
than  sickness  Itself. 

Therefore,  a  $100  pension  for  all  the  aged 
is  a  must.  An]rthing  less  than  this  Is  hypoc* 
rlsy.  It  Is  like  offering  a  man  a  piece  of 
bread  and  then  taking  half  of  it  away  from 
him. 

We  shall  not  compromise  for  anything  un- 
der $100  a  month. 

Indeed,  from  this  absolute  minimum  we 
shall  work  for  increased  payments  to  cover 
the  costs  of  medical  aid. 

Thr  present  administration  has  promised 
to  strength  social  security. 

The  whole  problem  Is  up  for  exhaustlva 
study  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Co-^.mittea 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep.esenta- 
tlves.  Its  report  may  not  be  avaUable  until 
December.  And  It  will  cover  the  whole  field, 
including  the  plan  put  forward  by  your  so> 
clety.  Not  that  any  further  study  was  nee- 
sssary  because  the  i»t>blem  Is  urgent  and 
has  been  thoroughly  explored  through  the 
years.  Personally,  I  think  It  is  a  deliberate 
delaying  action;  but  at  least  when  this  re- 
port comes  out  there  will  be  no  excuse  left 
for  any  more  postponements. 

By  cutting  down  on  giveaway  programs 
for  foreign  nations  we  can  finance  help  for 
the  aged  who  helped  to  build  the  United 
States.  It  will  do  more  good  here;  good 
that  we  can  see  and  appreciate  with  our 
own  eyes,  which  Is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  the  billions  that  have  been  spent  abroad 
with  little  to  show  for  our  generosity. 

The  time  has  come  to  think  a  Uttle  mora 
of  the  United  States  and  our  own  people. 
We  can  never  be  a  strong  Nation  as  long  as 
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we  neglect  our  aged  elttaens.  The  good- 
neighbor  policy  should  start  at  home  and 
succeed  here  first  before  we  attempt  to  ex- 
port It  to  other  nations.  It  Is  all  very  well 
to  try  and  help  needy  people  aroxmd  the 
world,  but  as  long  aa  we  cant  do  everything 
at  once  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  put 
our  own  house  In  order  first. 

And  as  long  as  we  legislators  stand  to  get 
pensions  for  cur  public  service  I  think  we 
ought  to  work  twice  as  hard  to  provide  se- 
curity for  those  people  we  are  elected  to 
represent. 

•  In  line  with  this  I  have  again  introduced 
a  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secin-lty  Act  to 
provide  a  direct  Federal  pension  ot  at  least 
$100  per  month  to  all  American  citlxens 
who  have  been  dtlaens  for  10  years  or  over. 

And  without  any  means  test  or  proof  of 
prior  contributions. 

Retirement,  like  education,  shotild  be 
available  for  all  citlcens  since  they  have 
helped  to  create  the  vast  national  wealth. 
All  benefits  should  be  eqiiai.  irrespective  of 
residence  or  previous  occupation.  Such  a 
system  helping  to  create  a  happy  family  of 
all  Americans  will  eliminate  want  and  fear. 
And  it  wUl  be  a  great  stimulus  to  oxir  econ- 
omy through  the  spread  of  purchasing 
power. 

In  conclusion,  X  want  yon  to  know  that 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  social  security  that 
will  cover  all  the  aged.  History  will  record 
that  the  $100  a  month  pension  will  be  the 
most  constructive  achievement  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  field  of  domestic  affairs 
during  the  whole  of  the  aotb  century. 

It  is  certain  to  come. 

Through  yoxir  pressure  and  that  of  the 
MassacbusetU  Society  for  Old-Age  Pensions, 
and  that  of  all  Americans  who  are  approach- 
ing retirement  age,  this  humane  legislation 
will  come  sooner  than  we  expected. 

Mark  my  words.    This  fight  will  be  won. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wncoMsnv 
IN  THE  SBNATV  OF  1HB  UNTntD  SFTATE8 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  many 
occasions  on  the  Senate  floor  I  have 
commented  upon  the  crucial  role  of  dairy 
products  in  improving  the  health  of  our 
own  and  foreign  peoples,  and  in  con- 
tributing to  a  balanced  agriculture  and  a 
healthy  soil. 

In  this  coimectlon.  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  text  of  a  teief  advance  notice  which 
was  published  in  the  July  1953  issue  of 
the  magazine  Certified  Milk  describing 
the  13th  InternaUonal  Dairy  Congress 
which  was  held  in  The  Hague  at  the 
end  of  last  month. 

I  have  also  before  me  the  text  of  an 
arUcle  published  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal describing  the  reactions  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  distinguished  15- 
man  delegation  which  represented  our 
country,  Mr.  Lester  Olsen.  of  the  Olsen 
Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Olsen  stressed  the  Importance  of 
adequate  promotion  of  dairy  products 
as  a  means  of  helping  to  solve  the  iM^b- 
lem  of  the  so-called  dairy  surplus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcokd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
[From  Certified  Milk  magazine  of  July  1958] 

DAIXT  CONOaBBB 

The  Nation's  $5  bUllon  dairy  industry  will 
be  represented  at  the  13th  International 
Dairy  Congress  by  leetders  from  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  Indiistrial  organizations 
In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Dairy  Congress  will  be  held  in  The 
Hague,  Netherlands,  June  22-26.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Benson,  recommended  the 
15-person  delegation  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment's approval. 

R.  B.  Hodgson,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry,  delegation  chairman; 
B.  F.  Castle.  Milk  Industry  Foundation;  C.  W. 
England,  C.  T.  Stephens  Dairy  Industries, 
Washington,  D.  C;  B.  C.  Oraham.  Central 
Oklahoma  Milk  Producers  Association;  T.  K. 
Hamilton,  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  Co- 
limibus,  Ohio;  Milton  Hult,  National  Dairy 
Council;  O.  F.  Hunziker,  consultant.  La 
Orange,  HI.;  B.  L.  Jack,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; J.  C.  Norgaard.  Farmers  Union  Coop- 
erative. Superior,  Nebr.;  L.  S.  Olsen,  Olsen 
Publishing  Co.;  A.  C.  Ragsdale,  University  of 
Missouri;  F.  B.  Rice.  Evaporated  Milk  Asso- 
ciation; H.  C.  Trelogan,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration;  O.  M.  Trout,  Michi- 
gan State  College;  H.  D.  Welhe,  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry.  R.  A.  Brand,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  The  Hague,  is  secretary  of  the 
delegation. 

The  13th  International  Dairy  Congress  was 
organized  under  the  distinguished  patronage 
of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Bemhard  of  the  Nether- 
lands tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Internation- 
al Dairy  Federation.  The  United  States  is 
not  a  member  of  the  federation  but  has  been 
repreeented  at  previous  congreeses.  The  12th 
In  the  series  was  held  in  Sweden  in  1949. 

The  purpose  of  the  fcnthcoming  meeting 
Is  to  review  developments  and  exchange 
technical  Information  in  the  field  of  dairy 
research.  Scientific  papwrs  will  be  presented 
by  delegates  from  the  various  oountrlee  on 
these  subjects: 

Milk  as  a  raw  material;  processing  and  uti- 
lization of  milk;  equipment  and  buildings; 
fundamental  research;  economics;  and  trop- 
ical dairjring. 

Fifteen  scientific  papers  dealing  with  the 
research  and  development  (rf  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  will  be  presented. 

[Ftom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  IS. 

1953] 

DaotT  KxpoBT  Sfttbt  Uboib — ^Wottld  Bhs 

SVKPLXTS 

The  American  dairy  surpliis  oo\Ud  be  wiped 
out  and  millions  of  the  world's  peoples  wotild 
be  better  fed  if  milk  and  dairy  products  were 
promoted  more  widely  in  foreign  countries. 
That  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  Lester 
S.  CHsen,  Milwaukee  publisher.  Olsen  has 
Jtut  returned  from  a  2-month  tour  of  Exiro- 
pean  countries.  He  was  one  of  the  United 
States  dairy  leaders  appointed  by  the  State 
Department  to  attend  the  13th  International 
Dairy  Congress  at  The  Hague,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

As  president  of  the  Dairy  Industries  So- 
ciety International,  Olsen  also  visited  France, 
Belgium,  Spain.  Portugal,  and  England  to 
observe  their  dairy  industries.  He  is  head  of 
the  COsen  Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
several  leading  trade  periodicals  in  the  dairy 
Industry. 

BBS  GKSAT  OPPOXTUNTrT 

Olsen  said  that  "you  can't  go  into  a  wine 
drinking  country,  take  away  the  fellow's  wine 
bottle  and  give  him  a  bottle  of  milk,  without 
doing  some  educational  work  first." 

The  publisher  said  that  whUe  one-third  of 
the  world's  population  bad  some  kind  of  a 


dairy  surplus,  two-thirds  needed  more  milk. 
He  claimed  there  was  a  great  opporttmlty  for 
American  dairy  products  all  over  the  world, 
tnit  it  will  take  time  to  develop  appreciation 
for  them. 

As  example  of  the  world  market  potential. 
Olsen  cited  a  talk  he  had  had  with  Dr.  D.  N. 
Khurody,  of  Bombay,  who  works  for  the  In- 
dian Government  in  promoting  milk  drink- 
ing. The  milk  there  comes  from  water  buf- 
falos  and  the  Brahma  or  sacred  cows,  which 
rellglotis  belief  forbids  killing,  although  the 
milk  can  be  used. 

mtJC  HAS  S  mCKMT  BTTTmr  AT 

The  milk  has  8  percent  butterfat.  said  Dr. 
Khiuody,  too  high  for  hiunan  consiunption. 
So  the  dairy  industries  society  worked  out  a 
formula  of  100  parts  sterilized  water,  100 
parts  buffalo  milk,  and  10  parts  powdered 
skim  milk. 

The  system  of  producing  fiuld  milk  has 
worked  in  small  areas  around  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  But  in  the  interiors,  where  refrig- 
eration and  transportation  are  problems.  Dr. 
Khurody  siiggested  another  method.  He 
asked  that  American  firms  develop  a  small 
biscuit  of  powdered  milk,  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar.  This  could  be  kept  in  tins  and 
used  by  school  children  and  families,  who 
simply  would  chew  and  swallow  the  bisciiits 
and  wash  them  down  with  water  for  their 
dally  quota  of  milk. 

CAixs  iduc  rox  or  krds 
^sen  said  that  promotion  of  diUry  enter- 
prises and  use  of  their  products  would  help 
buUd  the  agricultural  wealth  of  foreign  eo\m- 
trles,  as  well  as  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people. 

"Milk  drinking  nations  are  more  content- 
ed," commented  Olsen  Wednesday.  "They 
are  not  easUy  swung  to  communism,  because 
conununlsm  feeds  on  starvation." 

The  markets  thus  established  never  could 
be  satisfied  by  the  home  countries,  and  the 
American  dairy  farmer  would  have  an  end- 
less market  potential.  Olsen  said. 


Wknmg  Wisconsin**  Lefion  Oration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiaooHSQf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAITVES 
MoTuLay,  July  13, 1953  • 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  American  Legion 
conducts  a  national  oratorical  contest 
for  high-school  students  based  upon  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The  rules 
of  the  contest  are  such  that  each  par- 
ticipant is  obliged  to  know  something  of 
our  Constitution. 

Every  year  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can bo3rs  and  girls  are  thus  made  better 
Americans  and  learn  to  know,  have  a 
respect  for,  and  love  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Legion  has  thus  contributed  to 
our  fundamental  strength  in  a  most  im- 
portant way. 

I  feel  proud  to  state  that  a  student  of 
Marquette  University  High  School  of 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  conducted  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  won  this  year's  Wisconsin  State 
contest.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Curry, 
S.  J-  is  the  director  of  forensics  and 
speech  at  Marquette  High  and  under  his 
able  instruction  many  young  men  have 
learned    the    fundamentals    of    good 
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I  am  pteaied  to  inelnde  herfr- 
■wlth  ttie  text  of  tbe  wtnnlzig  Legloii  on- 
tkm  for  thJs  year  gl¥«n  by  my  son.  Kepan 
Kersten,  a  junior  at  Marqnette  High: 
iMTtcmr  okatiov  bt  Kmmam  Kwttnwtt 

Death,  who  knocks  at  tbe  door  ot  tmKf 
.heart.  leeently  daimwl  Joeeph  StaUn.  Sel- 
dom did  tlM  paiBlng  of  any  one  man  eiwikwii 
more  dread  In  the  hearts  of  so  many  p«apla. 
OtaUn.  the  man  of  steel,  who  oUmbsd  to  the 
very  top  ot  the  Sonet  ayatsm.  was  a  man  at 
blood.  The  steps  of  his  ascent  were  the  ptled- 
up  bodies  of  his  opposition.  Be  purged  men 
whose  loyalty  he  distrusted,  and  murdered 
Batkns  whose  existence  threatened  his  am- 
bitfona.  Power  and  fraud  was  his  f cnn-ula 
for  the  nde  at  800  mUllon  slaves,  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  earth. 

But  Stalin  is  dead  now.  a  shaky  trlumTi- 
rate  has  taken  his  place,  and,  strange  to  say. 
tbe  worki  Is  not  happy.  The  mass  murderer, 
enigmatic,  smiling,  and  cruel  even  In  his 
casket,  makes  his  predecessor  Lenin  look  like 
a  pale  scholar.  Orave-faced  Americans,  and 
fear-smitten  Knropeans.  wonder  whether  or 
not  Stalin's  successor  will  plimge  the  world 
Into  a  bloody  world  war  m.  Illumined  by 
hydrogen  bombs,  turning  our  cities  into 
black  cinders,  the  conclusion  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Contrast  Stalin's  death  with  the  death  of 
Ftanklin  Rooeerelt.  When  Presidents  die  In 
America,  nobody  fears  for  our  fundamental 
■freartnma  Democracy's  essentials  are  still 
ml:  Americans  don't  fear  a  dictator  such 
as  lialenkoT,  for  they  realise  that  no  matter 
who  succeeds  the  Presldant,  even  if  he  shook! 
be  a  fool  and  a  knave,  we  are  safe  as  long  as 
w«  have  a  fundamental  law  to  govern  his 
actions.  That  fundamental  law,  ladles  and 
gentlonen.  Is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Tbe  security  we  have  doesnt  come 
<rom  thinking  we  are  tmmiiw  to  dictators. 
Jt  ocsnes  from  that  document  written  la 
1787.  The  source  of  our  peace  is  the  assur- 
ance that  no  matter  who  Is  elected  Chief 
Executive,  no  matter  how  ambitious  he  may 
be  for  power.  stUl  you  and  I  remain  free. 
And  why?  Becaxise  the  Constitution,  and 
not  the  iron  whim  of  a  dictator,  is  the  law 
-of  the  land. 

■  Think  how  much  more  secure  we  should 
feel  than  thoee  people  living  under  the  Eng- 
lish system  whereby  the  Government  may  be 
changed  whenever  a  nuOorlty  of  the  House 
of  Commons  disagrees  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister on  a  major  matter.  Without  a  written 
constitution,  not  only  can  policy  be  reversed 
but  even  the  form  of  government.  Here  is 
the  point.  England  can  become  Socialist  or 
Conservative.  Communist  or  Democratic  de- 
pending upon  who  can  maintain  a  majority 
In  the  House  of  Commons.  And  what  are 
ma)oritles?  Creatvires  of  coalltlcms.  mob 
fantasies:  you  cannot  find  security  In  them. 

In  France  the  legislature  controls  the  con- 
•tltutlon.  What  has  happened?  A  French, 
man  was  asked :  "Just  what  does  the  French 
Constitution  maintain?"  He  replied:  "I 
don't  know.  I  haven't  time  to  keep  up  with 
periodical  litCTature."  In  Prance,  the  con- 
stitution la  changed  so  easily  that  no  one 
ean  remember  what  the  document  says. 

But  the  main  value  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution is  that  its  principles  were  meant 
to  govern  men  of  all  time.  Human  nature 
doesnt  diange,  and  therefore,  the  funda- 
mental prindplss  that  govern  men  should 
not  change  either.  Moees  spoke  in  the  name 
of  Ood  when  he  said:  "Thou  sbalt  not  kill, 
thou  Shalt  not  steal." 

If  It  was  morally  wrong  to  kin  and  steal  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  then  it  is  morally  wrong 
to  do  so  today.  This  timeless  principle  In 
which  you  and  I  find  so  much  of  our  free- 
dom and  security  Is  applied  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  says  no  man  shall  be  du- 
prlved  of  life,  liberty  or  property  except 
■under  due-process  of  law.  The  equality  of 
men  was  taught  by  Christ  who  said  that  all- 
men   are  equal   because   each  human   per- 
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!■  of  inflnite  worth.  If  this  was  true 
a.000  ^rears  sgo  it  also  Is  trvie  today.  Every 
Amercan  should  realise  that  he  finds  his 
prote«itlon  and  security  In  the  Tinchanglng 
princl  pies  of  tbe  Constitution. 

Las ;  January,  osa  the  front  steps  of  the 
Gapii  il  la  Washington.  President  Elsenhower 
took  lis  oath  of  <dBoe — ^for  what?  Did  he 
take  JUs  oath  to  make  America  rich?  To 
make  us  the  greatest  empire  on  earth?  To 
feed  I  nd  clothe  us  all?  Ko.  He  gave  us  his 
oath  1  joder  God  that  he  would  do  one  thing — 
to  up]  kold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unite  1  States.  This — the  American  people 
demajkd — ^this  we  will  Insist  upon  from  Be- 
publl4  an  or  Democrat,  soldier  or  civilian  in 
all  ca  les — even  at  the  price  of  our  lives.  It 
Is  the  pledge  of  our  liberty,  and  only  as  long 
as  wc  have  that  Oonstltutlon,  shaU  we  be 
free. 

Uni  nv»,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Amen  ca  stands  a  government  not  of  men, 
but  c  r  law — not  of  power,  but  of  principle. 
Is  trv  th  old  fashioned?  Does  man  have  no 
dlgnll  y  as  a  son  of  Ood  and  heir  of  Heaven? 
Is  th4  re  no  God  to  establish  laws  of  f  unda- 
menti  i  human  behavior?  Then  a  constitu- 
tion s  useless.  But  the  tradition  that  is 
Amer  ca  was  started  with  Moees  and  was 
ruUUl  Ml  in  Christ. 

Heis  is  the  genius  of  America — before 
Ood  1  re  were  created  equaL  Before  courts  of 
Amo'  can  Law  we  remain  equal.  But  if  dic- 
ta ton  hip  supersedes  the  Constitution.  It  will 
do  it  )ver  our  dead  bodies. 

Lac  lea  and  gentlemui.  we  should  be  a 
than!  ful  people.  Our  heritage  is  not  only 
of  thi  past.  It  Is  a  living,  active,  body  of 
princ  pies  which  throws  tbe  mighty  arm 
of  tb  B  Federal  Oovernment  around  every 
dtlae;  i,  and  protects  him  and  his  property  in 
every  trial.  This  Is  the  reason  we  have  grown 
to  b4  the  nuiral,  eoonomlc,  and  military 
leadei  of  the  free  world.  This  is  why 
Amer  ca  stands  erect  in  the  midst  of  the 
xnorai  and  flnanolal  ruin  that  surrounds  her. 
Our  1  ves,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor 
deper  d  not  upon  the  whim  of  a  dictator,  but 
iipoa  the  rock  of  our  Constitution,  and  upon 
that  iXknstitution  has  been  built  America, 
the  11  ght  of  the  wrarld — a  Gibraltar  «'»»'^"j 
the  n  itions  ot  the  earth. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

1)0N.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  KXCHKUN 

IH  tHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuewdaw.  July  21. 19S3 

Mr  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  uader 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  R  ccoBD.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  James  Cope,  vice  president. 
Chrys  ler  Corp.,  for  the  AutomobUe  Man- 
ufact  u-ers  Association,  before  the  Sub- 
comn  ittee  on  Roads  of  the  Hotise  Com- 
mitte !  on  Public  Works.  June  30.  1953 : 

I  azi  speaking  to  this  subcommittee  for 
the  AjtomobUe  Blanufacturers  Association. 
We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
views  ( m  the  important  Issue  of  highway  de- 
velopo  lent  and  financing  which  you  are  now 
consld  srlng. 

We,  who  are  in  business  to  produce  and 
sell  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses,  obviously 
have  a  strong  and  immediate  interest  In  the 
counlay's  highway  system.  A  better  road 
systen  for  the  Nation  will  lead  to  better  mar- 
kets f ( p  oiir  motor  vehicles.  Yet  our  inter- 
est is  imall  compared  to  the  Nation's  inter- 
est in  the  health  of  the  wh(^e  vast  system 
of  hig]  kway  transportation. 


According  to  ttM  Brooktnts  XaetttvtIoB. 
highway  transportation  as  we  know  it  in  the 
United  States  Is  the  greatest  single  combi- 
nation of  economic  activities  in  man's  his- 
tory. It  pays  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  taxes, 
and  provides  over  10  million  Jobe.  Six  mil- 
lion workers,  for  instance,  are  truckdrivers. 
More  people  are  employed  in  all  branches  of 
highway  tranqxirtation  than  on  all  the  Na- 
tion's farms.  Individual  business  establish- 
ments directly  connected  with  highway 
traiMportation  number  over  700,000.  The 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  pay  over  $60  bil- 
lion a  year  for  highway  transportation  serv- 
ices. Motortrucks  acooont  for  IB  peroeat 
of  freight  ton-miles  and  77  percent  of  total 
freight  tonnage  hauled  yearly.  Highway 
transportation  also  accounts  for  96  percent 
of  all  passenger  miles  of  travel  in  the  United 
States.  In  some  States  tbe  automobile,  to- 
gether with  the  highway  system,  has  made 
the  tourist  industry  the  single  most  impor- 
tant producer  of  wealth. 

Ptom  my  point  of  view,  highway  transpor- 
tation  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  parte  of  the 
American  economy.  It  brtn^s  together,  when 
and  where  there  is  work  to  be  done,  tbe 
people,  the  materials,  the  machines,  and  the 
reaources  to  build  the  things  we  need.  It 
helps  through  the  growth  of  its  own  facil- 
ities to  keep  the  economy  prospsrous  and 
growing.  It  Is  also  an  importaht  arm  of  na- 
tional defense.  In  tbe  words  of  President 
Elsenhower,  "Next  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
most  modem  implements  of  war  as  a  guar- 
anty of  peace  through  strsngth.  a  network 
of  modem  roads  is  ss  necessary  to  defenas  as 
It  is  to  our  national  economy  and  personal 
safety." 

The  Nation  wants  and  needs  safe  and  ade- 
quate highways.  The  automobile  Industry 
recommends  strongly  that  the  Nation's  high- 
way requirements  be  met. 

Tou  as  members  of  this  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  have  been  studying  the  condition  of 
the  highway  system  and  assessing  Its  needs 
so  as  to  lay  a  foundation  of  fact  for  what 
amounts  to  an  investment  decision  by  the 
Congress.  This  declsAn  wHI  affect  imto- 
foundly  the  strength  and  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation.  Ton  are  taking  into  account 
certain  broad  considerations:  What  is  the 
condition  of  our  roads?  Are  they  adequate 
at  present,  and  have  we  taken  into  account 
otir  needs  for  the  future?  Whose  responsi- 
bility is  it  to  finance  road  building  and  main- 
tenance, and  to  what  extent? 

You  are  also  asking  specific  questions — on 
taxes,  on  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  OD  the  kinds  of  roads  we  need,  on  the 
limitations  of  size  and  weight  of  vehicles, 
and  on  highway  safety.  In  the  remainder  of 
my  testimony  I  shall  reply  to  your  questions 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  automobile  man- 
ufacturing Industry.  Underlying  the  opin- 
ions and  the  facts  I  shall  present  are  three 
points  of  view  that  I  want  to  make  plain  at 
the  outset: 

1.  As  we  see  it.  the  road  problem  Is  a  na- 
tionwide problem.  It  Is  a  problem  that  must 
be  solved  cooperatively  by  tbe  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments.  In  the  past  dec- 
ades our  success  in  building  the  world's 
greatest  Interconnecting  system  of  roads, 
streets,  and  highways  has  been  due  to  the 
release  of  local  energy  and  funds  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  coordination  and  balancing 
of  these  kx:al  contributions  through  Federal 
aid  and  guidance  on  the  other.  We  believe 
the  Federal  Government  should  continue  to 
have  its  present  responsibilities,  and  that  it 
should  continue  to  carry  out  its  obligation 
in  giving  financial  support  to  the  Nation's 
highway  program. 

2.  We  believe  tbe  present  road  system  is 
grossly  inadequate,  and  we  beUeve  that  local. 
State,  and  Federal  expenditures  for  highway 
Improvement  should  be  increased.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  plain  and  alarming  fact,  large  segments 
of  the  present  road  system  are  critically  un- 
safe and  Inadequate  for  even  the  present  vol- 
ume of  traffic.    We  cannot  be  complacent 
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•  over  the  present  road  program,  whldi  Is  los- 
f'lng  ground  to  ths  Nation's  expanding  traffic 

demands.   PaUure  to  increase  our  Investment 
-•  tor  roads  would  rssxilt  in  continued  financial 
losses  to  the  people  who  uee  motor  vehicles, 
and  this,  of  course,  means  nearly  everyone. 

The  people  pay  for  Inadequate  roads,  with 
their   time,  with   tbe   money  they  pay  for 
.■  bighar  eoets  of  transpcrtatlon  and  tbe  higher 
-  costs  of  operating  their  own  cars  in  congested 
^         traffic,  and  most  Important  of  all.  with  in- 
juries  and   loss   of    life.     Tbe  Automobile 
Manufactiu^rs    Association   has  Just   com- 
ideted  fseearcfa.  in  time  for  use  at  this  hear- 
ing, which  shows  that  the  Nation's  drivert 
r  are  peying  a  penalty  of  at  least  $3  billions 
'  jrearly   because  of   uneaf  e   and   Inadequate 
•blghways.     Later  in  my  teetlmony  I  shall 
discuss  the  findings  of  this  study  in  greater 
detalL     This  93  billion  loss  is  part  of  tbe 
;  eoeta.  tangible  and  intangible,  we  pay  for 

•  Inadequate  roads.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald. 
who  recently  retired  from  bis  position  as 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  service,  has 
said,  '^e  pay  for  good  roads  whether  we 
have  them  or  not,  and  we  pay  less  If  we  have 
them  than  if  we  do  not." 

S.  Finally,  we  believe  that  the  decision  on 
our  highway  program  is  one  that  should  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  Nation's  continuing 
need  for  intenslfled  highway  building  over 
the  next  decade  and  a  half.  It  Is  not  a  de- 
cision for  the  next  year  or  the  next  few  years. 
Por  more  than  ao  years  we  have  been  falling 
behind  in  highway  construction,  and  it  will 
take  money  and  time  to  meet  the  accumu- 
lated needs.  Gonsequently.  any  program 
that  is  laid  out  for  the  future  should  be 
aimed  at  a  sustained  effort. 

We  b^ve  prepared  a  few  charts  to  Illustrate 
soms  key  points  concerning  today's  lugent 
highway  problema. 

saowra  or  Moroa-voRCLB  na»**ATiONS 

Tbe  great  roadbullding  era  that  began  in 
the  I930's  ended  In  1931.  Since  then,  our 
motor -vehicle  registrations  have  more  than 
doubled. 

There  Is  every  indication  that  this  growth 
^  pattern  will  continue  strongly  in  the  years 
ahead  and  will  call  for  continuing  expansion 
of  the  highway  plant.  The  1953  report  of 
the  President's  Materials  Commission  pre- 
dicted that  by  1975  we  wlU  have  86  million 
passenger  cars  and  30  million  trucks  and 
buses  in  use.  Ths  United  States  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  predicted  that  highway 
travel  will  be  double  the  present  volume  by 
about  1970. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  past  forecasts  of 
this  type  invariably  have  tMen  too  conaerva- 
Uve. 
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Since  1981.  highway  work  has  lagged  fer 
behind  the  pace  set  earlier.  Meanwhile, 
highway  travel  now  has  risen  to  over  two 
and  one-half  times  the  1931  volume.  Ex- 
cept during  World  War  n,  when  gasoline 
raUonlng  was  In  effect,  highway  travel  has 
for  several  decades  been  closely  parallel  to 
tbe  gross  national  producU  of  goods  and 
services,  which  indicates  the  close  relation- 
ship between  highway  transporUtion  and 
the  expansion  of  our  total  economic  activity. 

SATXT-'    BBCOBD    OV   MOOnUT    BOAO    OXSIGNS 

Competent  traffic  safety  authorities  esti- 
mate that  about  3  in  every  6  traffic  deaths 
would  automatically  be  avoided  if  present 
highway  deficiencies  did  not  exist. 

A  chart,  adapted  from  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Highway  Safety  Conference,  shows 
some  of  the  sharp  reductions  In  accidents 
and  fatalltiea  that  resiilt  from  the  buUdlng 
Of  modem  freeways.  Safsty  is  also  Increased 
by  improving  sight  distances  on  two-lane 
roads,  installing  one-way  streets  where 
needed,  and  the  widening  of  bridges  and 
pavements. 
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About  95.6  billions  yearly  is  now  being 
spent  on  road  and  street  work  In  the  Na- 
tion. Highway  officials  estimate  that  in  the 
years  Immediately  ahead  the  yearly  expendi- 
tures should  be  as  mtich  as  97  billions,  in- 
cluding prudent  \ise  of  borrowed  funds,  if 
we  are  to  catch  up  with  traffic  requirements 
In  the  next  16  years. 

Our  highway  deficiencies  are  costing  all 
of  us  money  every  day.  A  few  minutes  ago 
I  mentioned  tbe  research  study  by  the  AMA. 
which  estimates  the  minimum  direct  yearly 
cost  of  \msaf  e  and  Izutdequate  highways  at 
93  billions. 

Of  this  total,  $3.1  bfnions  yearly  ean  be 
traced  directly  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
40,500>mlle  interstate  highway  system.  This 
system  is  expected  to  carry  a  full  30  percent 
of  all  United  States  urban  and  rural  traffic 
when  improved  to  recommended  standards. 
The  extra  costs  resulting  from  outmoded 
and  inefficient  highways  Include  gasoline 
waste,  extra  wear  on  brakes  and  tires,  need- 
less traffic  accidents,  and  time  lost  In  traffic 
delays  by  eommerdal  vtiildes  with  paid 
drivers. 

It  is  therefore  misleading  to  say  that  we 
now  spend  only  96.6  billions  yearly  on  roads 
and  streets.  We  really  spend  at  least  98.6 
bllIi<Kis  if  we  include  the  money  wasted  for 
lack  of  needed  highway  improvements. 

This  wasted  money  comes  out  of  tbe 
pockets  of  the  Nation's  motor  vehicle  own- 
ers. It  Is  spent  on  increased  rates  automo* 
bile  insurance  companlea  are  having  to 
charge  and  on  tbe  cost  of  food  and  other 
freight  that  moves  over  the  highways.  It 
Is  a  cost  shared  by  every  person  in  the  Na- 
tion. And  the  93  billions  Is  by  no  means  the 
total  cost  penalty  of  Inadequate  roads.  Also 
involved  are  other  factors  that  defy  precise 
measurement  and  whl^  are  not  included  in 
the  estimate.  Among  these  are  such  hidden 
costs  ss  urban  land  blight  and  unreallaed 
indiistrial  and  agricultural  potentials. 

llie  automobUe  Industry  beUeves  the  pub- 
lic pays  too  high  a  price  today — in  economic 
losses  and  in  needless  traffic  accidents — for 
the  deficiencies  of  our  highwsy  system.  We 
beUeve  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  remove 
wherever  possible  these  excessive  penalties 
caused  by  inadequate  highways. 
amaiaaw  wcam  or  koabs  cabst  n^nr-oiia 
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The  93  billion  yearly  waste  in  motoring 
costs  due  to  Inadequate  highways  occurs  al- 
most entirely  on  about  19  percent  of  otir 
road  and  stteet  mileage.  This  is  the  mUe- 
age  that  carries  81  percent  of  all  traffic  In 
the  Nation.  These  heavily  traveled  roads 
and  streets  are  virtually  all  on  the  Federal- 
aid  roful  network.  Rural  Federal-aid  roads 
make  up  about  18  percent  of  all  highway 
mileage  but  carry  43  percent  (rf  all  traffic. 
Urban  arterial  streets  make  up  about  1  per- 
cent of  all  road  mUeage  but  carry  39  percent 
of  all  traffic. 

This  chart  (not  printed)  then,  shows  the 
key  role  of  the  Federal-aid  roads  and  streets 
in  our  traffic  pattern. 

With  this  factual  background.  In  which 
we  have  attempted  to  state  the  elements  of 
the  highway  problem,  let  us  now  take  up  the 
specific  qiiestlons  which  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  has  listed  tor  disciission  in  this 
hearing. 

1.  Should  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  be  curtailed* 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  Federal-aid 
road  program  in  1916,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  been  the  administrative  agency 
for  this  program.  We  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  question  raised  is  wltether  or  not  the 
Federal-aid  road  program  should  be  rediiced. 

It  seems  pertinent  here  to  note  that  the 
Federal-aid  road  program  is  based  on  a  gen- 
eral Federal  obligation,  as  expressed  in  tbe 
Constitution  and  in  ofllcial  pronouncements 
by  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  over  the 


yean,  to  •aooarage  highway  tfev«iof»ient  for 
tbe  broad  purpoeea  of  national  defense,  mail 
delivery,  and  the  promotioa  of  Interstate 
commerce. 

Before  the  development  of  the  automo- 
bile, the  Federal  re^x>nsibillty  regarding 
highways  was  carried  out  through  occasional 
direct  Federal  road  programs,  including  high- 
way work  of  ths  Army  and  Federal  tttmpike 
projects.  Prior  to  enactment  of  the  1910 
Federal-aid  highway  law,  the  Congress  de- 
bated on  whether  to  resume  this  direct  Fed- 
eral highway  activity  or  to  adopt  a  program 
to  encourage  the  States  to  carry  out  tbe 
roadbullding  function  in  full,  which  would 
include,  of  course,  action  by  States  to  serve 
Federal  interest  in  highway  development. 

It  was  decided  to  leave  the  primary  initU- 
tive  In  highway  development  to  tb»  States, 
with  the  Federal  Interest  to  be  served  by  a 
Federal  road  fund  that  the  States  would  be 
offered  for  use  on  a  limited  mileage  of  major 
roads.  The  States  would  be  granted  up  to 
half  the  construction  cost  on  certain  proj- 
ects on  Federal-aid  roads,  on  e<mditlon  that 
-the  States  met  certain  Federal  standards  In 
doing  the  work. 

With  a  relatively  small  expenditure — an 
average  of  about  13  percent  of  total  high- 
way funds  In  recent  decades — tbe  Federal- 
aid  road  program  baa  been  a  key  to  our 
highway  progress.  It  has  helped  to  coor- 
dinate the  aims  and  the  projects  of  State 
highway  adminlstratioos  so  as  to  bring  about 
a  standardization  of  good  road  practice  and 
a  linkage  among  the  State  highways  that 
serves  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  interstate 
commerce  and  personal  travel.  It  has 
helped  to  raise  the  standards  of  good  high- 
way planning  and  construction,  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  creating  among  highway 
officials  and  engineers  a  professional  status 
tar  their  work.  It  has  encouraged  Statea 
to  improve  their  nudn  traffic  arteries,  and  by 
so  doing  has  helped  to  provide  better  out- 
lets to  marketing  centers  for  the  products  of 
tbe  Nation's  farms  and  factories. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  Uie  few  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  which  the  actual  build- 
ing of  roads  is  carried  out  by  State  and  local 
governments.  This  srrangement  is  tf  eetive 
because  of  the  strong  tradition  of  cordiality 
and  cooperation  that  has  been  built  up  by 
the  Federal.  State  and  local  governments 
throug:  decades  of  thinking  and  acting  to- 
gether with  a  great  and  common  purpose. 
Tbe  cooperative  agreement  between  our 
Federal  and  local  governments  hss  produced 
results.  While  we  have  many  highway  defi- 
ciencies, ws  also  have  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced road  system.  It  was  our  early  road 
improvements,  guided  by  a  wise  Fedena-ald 
concept,  that  permitted  trafllo  to  expand  be- 
yond all  expectations.  The  coopnatlve  pro- 
gram that  gave  us  today's  highways  is  well 
suited  to  give  us  better  highways  tomorrow. 

Without  the  Federal-aid  road  program, 
most  States  would  lose  groimd  in  highway 
development.  Without  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be  ne- 
glecting its  constitutional  obligation  to  help 
Insure  a  highway  system  for  national  de- 
fense and  other  necessary  national  objectives. 
And  finally.  If  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  c\utall  its  sound  program  of  helping 
the  State  and  local  governments  carry  out 
the  total  roadbullding  function,  the  result- 
ing chaos  in  highway  development  would 
quickly  lead  to  public  clamor  tea  resumption 
of   tbe   time-tested  Federal-aid  road   pro- 

fiT&IlXa 

We  therefore  woxild  strongly  of^xise  any 
effort  to  curtaU  the  historic  role  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  in  the 
Nation's  highway  program. 

3.  Should  the  Federal  motor  fuel  tax  be 
abolished? 

Several  vlewpolnU  are  taken  by  various 
groups  regarding  the  Federal  motor  fuel  tax. 
Scxne  groups  hold  that  because  the  tax  now 
totals  about  9860  mUlion  yearly,  the  Fed- 
eral highway  fiuid  stuAild  be  increased  from. 
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m  prwent  •673  mlllloa  7«*rty  aBaxtmnm  to 
•  rT»»«  Mioal  to  tba  Fwland  notor  fuel  tax 
i»Wiiii«  OtlMT  groopa  bUO.  ttuit  the  tax 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  Federal  road 
pngraBi  alone  with  tt.  ao  tlie  States  can  add 
^*m  tas  to  tbdr  ofwn  motorist  tax  levies  for 
mg|iws7  work. 

Tbsss  TtawpolntB  hare  osm  thing  in  eoas- 
mon:  Thar  l^^^  t**^  Mderal  motor  fuel  tax 
snd  the  Federal  road  fund.  Tet  tha  posi- 
tion of  Oongreas,  of  th«  antomoMIa  indoatry 
and  of  the  hlghvay-usar  osganlzattons  has 
always  been  that  the  Federal  road  fund  Is 
based  on  a  general  Federal  obligatkni  toward 
highway  development,  unrelated  to  any 
special  Psderal  tases.  And  tt  Is  an  histori- 
cal fact  that  the  Fedetal-akI  road  fund  ex- 
isted before  any  special  Federal  automotive 
taxes  were  adopted  lor  enwrgency  revenue 
neacto  of  the  Matlonal  Oovemment. 
-  Highways  bring  benefits  to  the  Nation,  to 
^<f^tPfwt|Ti«t.t«Mi,  and  to  motorists  as  a  group. 
Motnlate  pay  their  tax  obligation  through 
the  State  motorist  taxes,  which  make  up 
about  two-thirds  of  aU  road  funds.  Oom- 
mimltles  levy  general  taxes  for  road  si:p- 
port,  which  make  up  about  a  quarter  of  road 
funds.  And  the  Federal  interest  is  met 
through  the  Federal  road  fiimd.  which  nor- 
mally makes  up  about  12  pwcent  of  total 
load  expendltxires.  but  which  In  recent  years 
has  been  below  Its  normal  share. 

We  beUeve  that  the  Federal-aid  road  pro- 
gram should  be  established  at  that  level 
which  is  (o\ind  necessary  to  bring  effective 
recults  in  meeting  the  national  obligation 
toward  highway  development.  We  believe 
this  Fedetal  aid  program  should  not  be  linked 
to  any  special  Federal  tases. 

We  also  wish  to  reaflrm  our  industry's 
position  that  aU  the  special  Federal  auto- 
motive taxes — on  motor  fuel,  vehicles,  parts. 
tuhrlcants.  and  tires — are  unfair  taxes  be- 
eauae  they  are  levied  on  a  selective  basis  en 
products  of  high  utility  and  essential  char- 
acter. 

We  urge  that  the  discriminatory  automo- 
tive eaclse  taxes,  now  totaling  over  92  bU- 
Uons  yearly,  be  repealed.  Our  Industry  has 
suggested  that  in  the  event  Congress  flnds 
that  the  Idm  of  this  Fedotd  revenue  would 
ereate  serious  flscai  problems,  a  general  Fed- 
eral manufacturers'  excise  tax  might  be 
adopted.  In  this  case,  we  could  not  object 
to  automotive  products  bearing  their  fair 
•hare  oT  this  tax  burden. 

8.  Should  Federal  motor  fuel  taxes  be  put 
In  a  trust  fund  for  highway  purposes? 

Our  reply  to  the  prevlotis  question  makes 
it  clear  that  we  oppose  this  llnkliig  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  with  the  Federal  road  fund. 

4.  Should  there  be  an  extension  at  ton 
roads  and  transcontinental  superhighways? 
Because  there  is  only  a  very  limited  mile- 
age of  routes  with  suiOcient  long-distance 
traffic  to  make  toll  roads  feasible,  we  be- 
lieve that  economic  realities  will  put  sharp 
limits  on  the  present  toll-road  trend.  It 
Is  a  development  that  offers  no  important 
answer  to  our  major  rural  road  problems — 
and  no  answer  at  all  to  the  critical  urban 
traffic  problem,  for  no  method  has  ever  been 
devised  to  adapt  the  toll  principle  to  urban 
highway  needs. 

With  regard  to  transcontinental  highways, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem Is  laid  out  to  serve  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  long-trip  traffic  as  well  as  the 
bulk  of  trcfSc,  which  Is  short-trip  in  nature. 
To  achieve  this  practical  objective,  road- 
design  standards  are  varied  to  fit  total  traffic 
requirements  on  each  section  of  tiM  system. 
The  S3rstem  crosses  the  Nation  not  In 
straight  lines  but  by  logical  connections  be- 
tween the  points  of  major  origin  and  des^ 
tlnatlon  of  traffic. 

We  believe  that  long-trip  highway  traffic 
requirements  will  be  adequately  served  by 
devrtopment  of  the  Interstate  system. 

6.  Should  Interstate  highway  funds  be  in- 
creased? 
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are  not  reeommendlng  to  you  a  ipeelfio 
of  total  Federal  highway  funds  or 
pn^x>rtiOB  that  should  be  allocated  to 
interstate  system.    We  believe  there  is 
for  aooelerated  progress  on  each  of  the 
systenM.  and  that  this  need  is 
acute  on  the  Interstate  system, 
need  Is  demonstrated  by  the  facU  we 
presented  today  regarding  the  penal- 
occasioned  by  the  deficiencies  of  that 
Moreover,  the  interstate  system  Is 
major  service  link  for  other  State  and 
loads,  so  that  improvement  of   that 
wUl  result  in  the  easing  of  UaJBc 
for  countless  local  users.     It  will 
ijeneflcial  in  farm-to-market  hauls  and 
other   business,   industrial,   and 
acUviUes. 
agree  with  the  United  States  Commls- 
of  Public  Roads  that  the  distribution 
funds  for  the  interstate  system 
be  made  on  a  population  basis  which 
nearly  fits  the  needs  of  the  Interstate 
than  the  historical  basU  for  dletribu- 
of  Federal  road  aid. 
also  would  recommend  that  Congress 
In  the  next  Interstate  system  author- 
covering  the  period  beginning  July 
>,  from  the  past  practice  of  authorizing 
funds  for  only  2  years  at  a  time.    The 
on  of  key  traffic  bottlenecks  on  Uie 
system    necessarily    will    Involve 
laige  sums  of  money  per  mile  of  road- 
The  work  will  require  extensive  prep- 
and  can  be  carried  out  only  under 
that  extend  over  long  periods  of 
We    therefore    strongly   recommend 
the  next  regular  interstate  Fedsral-ald 
should  include  yearly  authortsations 
over  a  lO-jrear  period,  which  could 
interrupted  only  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergdscy  that  would  demand  dras- 
z^uctlon  in  highway  construction, 
mentioned  earlier  that  United  States 
today  are  wasting  at  least  tS  bil- 
yearly  for  lack  of  adequate  highways. 
^hat  of  this  total  yearly  waste  some  $3.1 
result  from  deficiencies  of  the  inter- 
system. 

has  been  estimated  that  the  complete 
may  call  for  an  expenditure  of  ae 
as  $ao  billions.    This  estimate  Includes 
urban  sections  on  which  final  route 
have  not  yet  been  made,  and 
into    account    current    roadbulldlng 
If  the  States  Issued  25-year  highway 
at  2  percent  interest  to  finance  the 
•20-binion  program,   the   total   pay- 
to  retire  the  bonds  and  meet  the  Inter- 
would  be  Just  91  billion  yearly — or 
than  half  the  amount  that  motorists 
must  spend  yearly  In  excessive  driving 
for  lack  of  these  interstate  Improve- 
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W^  are   not  suggesting   that   the   States 

finance  their  share  of  the  Interstate 

entirely  by  issuing  bonds  to  match 

^deral  share  of  the  cost.    But  if  apprecl- 

irogress  Is  to  be  made  by  the  States  on 

projects  in  the  years  ahead,  there 

practical  alternative.  In  a  great  many 

.to  the  substantial  use  of  gen- 

1  lighway  bonds.    The  need  for  major  ad- 

to  the  safety  and  capacity  of  this 

lioad  network  Is  that  tremendous. 

is  noteworthy  that  the  State  motorist 

revenues  generated  by  travel  over  these 

routes  should  be  more  than  ample 

the  bond  service  charges  as  they  fall 

The  $2.1  hllllon  reduction  in  yearly  mo- 

oosts  which  will  result  from  the  Inter- 

Improvements  will  be  an  additional  div* 

.  as  a  further  economic  Justification  for 

the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Should  there  be  Federal  participation  In 

maintenance  costs? 

believe  maintenance  costs  should  re- 

a  State  and  local  responslbUity.    New 

wUl  Impose  ample  demands  on 

f^nds  that  the  Federal  Government  will 

to  provide  for  the  highway  program. 
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7.  SbocOd  ttier*  he  Federal  studlee  of  atf- 
mliKlstratlve  and  engineering  costs  of  State 
highway  prograns? 

Special  State-Fsderal  etndlea  of  this  type 
are  made  on  a  eoopsrattvw  basis,  witen  both 
groups  eoneent.  PropoaaU  for  strlcUy  Fed- 
eral studies  of  this  nature  ralss  the  danger 
of  attempts  being  made  to  inject  Federal 
dlctattan  of  local  highway  administration 
practleaa.  which  we  believe  should  he 
avoided. 

8.  Are  hl^ways  that  bypass  urban  areas 
beneficial  or  detrimental? 

Experience  Indicates  clearly  that  both  lu*- 
ban  and  downtown  bypass  routes  help  the 
communities  and  bostness  areas  by  freeing 
local  strseu  for  traflk;  ttiat  has  buainess 
there.  However,  selection  of  routes  for  im- 
provement Is  a  highway  administration 
problem  that  raxist  be  handled  In  accord  with 
local  traffic  studies.  This  selection  should 
be  left  to  the  appropriate  agencies  reeposi- 
slble  for  route  determination.  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  practical  way  to  eope 
with  thU  admlnlstrattve  problem  through 
highway  legislation. 

0.  How  should  funds  be  allocated  for  ac- 
cess roads  to  defense  planU.  mineral  re- 
sources and  the  like? 

Highways  today  are  part  of  the  production 
lines  of  Industry,  and  of  the  supply  lines  to 
mines,  forests  and  other  areas.  Wlten  new 
plants  or  supply  sources  become  necessary 
in  the  defense  program,  on  occasion  ttiey 
create  demands  for  new  or  expanded  road 
systems  In  the  vldnlty.  These  State  and 
local  road  departments  often  find  It  difficult 
or  impossible  to  finance  from  their  normal 
road  funds. 

To  the  extent  that  the  highway  Improve- 
ments are  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  a 
defense  operation,  their  cost  should  be  met 
entirely  from  a  special  Fedmul  defense  acoees 
road  fund,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  with  the  work  executed 
on  a  priority  basis  under  the  nomuU  pro- 
cedures of  the  Federal-aid  road  program. 
The  Bureau  Is  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
the  State  regarding  any  question  of  shar- 
ing of  costs  to  refiect  any  benefits  of  the 
project  to  other  than  the  defense  program. 
It  Is  our  uiulerstanding  that  the  only  prob- 
lem today  regarding  access  roads  Is  that  the 
Federal  fund  Is  not  adequate  for  cunent 
needs. 

10.  How  do  existing  highways  relate  to 
military  and  civilian  defense  needs  in  an 
emergency? 

I  believe  the  Military  Establishment  is  on 
record  that,  except  for  certain  special  defense 
access  routes,  military  and  civilian  defense 
highway  needs  do  not  differ  from  peacetime 
traffic  needs.  They  have  emphasized  that 
the  Interstate  system  Is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant road  network  in  the  event  of  war  and 
that  it  should  be  Improved  as  ]M'omptly  as 
feasible  as  a  national  defense  measure. 

To  this  we  might  add  that  Utile  can  be 
done  to  Improve  roads  after  war  begins.  We 
are  far  behind  on  our  highway  needs  today, 
and  in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation's  security 
we  should  make  as  much  progress  as  possible 
in  peacetime,  in  the  hope  that  If  war  should 
come  our  roads  can  meet  the  test. 

11.  Is  there  adequate  coordination  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  roads  in  national  parks  and  other 
federally  owned  lands? 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  problems  in  this 
area. 

12.  What  effect  does  heavy  traffic  have  on 
highway  construction  costs? 

We  assume  that  this  question  refers  to 
heavy  vehicles.  For  some  years  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  has  been  cooperating  with 
our  highway  officials  in  extensive  road  teste 
and  other  research  jirojects  to  obtain  the 
answer  to  this  question. 

We  believe  that  carefully  conducted  road 
tests  and  scientific,  objective  appraisal  of 
relevant  economic  and  engineering  data  will 
provide    the    only    good    answers.    Ws    are 
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anxious  ttat  the  •mwttm  bo-4eteloped  •• 
quickly  as  possible. 

la.  Can  lUghw»y  safetj  programs  be  nuule 
more  effective? 

The  fact  that  there  Is  a  wide  variation 
among  SUtes  In  accident  and  death  rates 
per  travel-mile  is  a  strong  tadicatkm  that 
aona  campaigna  for  traffic  safety  have  been 
more  effective  than  others,  and  that  more 
tntenaUted  tfort  m  many  perte  of  the  eoan- 
try  will  bring  results. 

The  trrh*^**^'  know-how  is  available, 
through  the  Ptealdent's  Highway  Safety  Con- 
ference reports  and  the  staffs  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  safety  agencies. 
But  this  know-how  U  not  always  being  ap- 
plied in  Statee  and  communities  where  the 
accidents  happen. 

Since  ttoe  automotive  and  other  highway 
transportatloB  liul>istries  Joined  forces  In 
1937  to  form  the  Automotive  Safety  Foiui- 
datlon  and  give  Intensified  support  to  official 
public-safety  programs  and  the  scores  of 
private  organizations  In  the  safety  field,  the 
Nation's  highway  fataUty  rate  on  a  travel- 
mile  bssls  has  been  out  In  half. 

Farther  iiiiigini  would  appear  poealbie 
through  statewide  studlee,  sponsored  by 
Stats  legislatures  and  carried  out  through 
competent  safety  technicians,  of  needed  Im- 
provements in  both  public  and  private  op- 
erations that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  traffic 
safety.  Such  studies  eould  fnmlsfa  a  guide 
for  any  needed  legislative  action  or  other 
steps  to  remedy  weakneasss  in  the  State  and 
oomnranlty  traAc-eafety  progrs—s.  The 
FMwal  Oovemment  night  wtil  assist  the 
SUtas  in  such  actlvitlea. 

In  summary,  then,  we  have  sought  to  point 
out  that  our  road  problems  are  continuing 
problems,  mghways  wear  out  periodically 
and  must  be  rebuilt.  As  traffic  Inereasee, 
some  ssgDMnta  need  tanprovetnent  to  higher 
standards,  so  they  can  carry  safely  and  effi- 
ciently their  lasvv  traffic  burdens. 

For  more  than  two  decadea  we  have  failed 
to  replace  outworn  roads  and  to  provide  for 
expanded  traffic  at  a  fast  enough  rate  and 
on  a  large  enough  scale.  Because  of  this 
failure,  it  costs  \is  far  more  today  to  tolerate 
unsafe  and  Inadequate  highways  than  it 
would  cost  to  finance  a  road  system  which 
would  eliminate  the  eooneaUo  lasses  and 
accident  penalties  resulting  from  ladt  of 
needed  road  improvements.  In  other  wordi^ 
the  Nation  will  save  money,  and  save  lives, 
by  building  better  roads. 

While  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  only  a 
limited  role  in  the  highway  program,  and 
the  building  and  major  financing  of  roads 
and  streets  should  be  left  to  State  and  local 
governments,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
Federal  role  to  a  secondary  one.  or  one  that 
can  OT  should  be  curtailed. 

The  Federal  Government,  rather,  has  the 
decisive  role  in  our  highway  program.  It  U 
far  more  than  a  role  of  mere  coordination  of 
routes  and  standards.  The  Federal  obliga- 
tion Is  to  taks  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  insure  that  State  and  local  governments 
Improve  to  adequate  standards  the  high- 
ways essential  to  the  broad  national  objec- 
tives of  military  security  In  time  of  war  and 
our  total  economic  well-being  in  time  of 
peace. 

As  one  of  the  many  groups  Interested  in 
the  highway  program,  we  in  the  automobile 
tndusfry  have  appreciated  this  opportunity 
to  present  o\ir  views.  The  fact  that  thia 
subcommittee  has  been  conducting  special 
hearings  in  advance  of  oonsideratloa  of  the 
next  Federal-aid  road  program  Is.  we  believe, 
evidence  that  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
critical  nature  of  our  present  highway  prob- 
lems. We  believe  this  is  an  indication,  too. 
that  the  Oongrees  intends  once  again,  as  it 
has  done  since  the  start  of  the  Fcdsral-ald 
road  program  in  1$16.  to  provide  sound  lesd- 
ershlp  to  the  Statea  by  accepting  the  full 
national  obligation  toward  highway  develop- 
ment. 

XCIX — ^App 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wisooManr 
Sf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKENTATIVSS 

Saturdaw,  July  li.  ISSS 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remaxfca 
herewitb  an  opening  statement  made  by 
me  m  a  Town  Hall  of  the  Air  broadcast 
on  the  question  "What  Should  Be  the 
Function  ot  Our  Overseas  libraries." 
Tuesday  evening,  July  14  last.  In  Mew 
York  City: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  books  by  Commu- 
nist autboca  sbo^d  not  he  in  our  overseas 
libraciea  heftans^  Communists  are  dynamic 
llan. 

A  library  Is  a  place  where  the  truth  might 
be  leariMd.  

The  purpose  of  the  American  overseai* 
Ubrarise — now  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold 
and  hot  war  aiul  an  ideological  struggle  with 
the  CommunUts— U  to  teU  the  truth,  par- 
ticularly about  those  things  in  the  United 
States  which  Communists  distort,  the  truth 
about  communism  and  the  truth  of  what  It 
mi'ftT^T  for  human  beings  to  live  In  a  Com- 
munist state. 

The  Communists  use  the  arts  and  sclen- 
eee— not  to  learn  of  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful — but  to  be  twisted  snd  per- 
verted for  the  sole  objective  of  the  creation 
of  a  Communist  world.  That's  why  there  is 
a  Bed  music,  a  Red  biology,  and  that's  why 
the  criteria  of  good  and  evU  for  the  Com- 
munists depends  upon  whether  it  conforms 
to  the  blueprint  of  world  commtmlsnx. 

WlllfUlI  and  Alllfnn  perversion  and  sub- 
vwslon  of  every  strata  of  society  and  of  the 
nature  of  man  therefore  Is  necessary  and 
justifiable  to  the  Communists. 

Well  planned  falsehood  Is  a  Communist 
strategy  to  discredit  our  present  clvUlaatlon 
so  that  it  might  be  destroyed  and  iei*aced 
by  society  and  man  made  In  the  Image  of 
Ifarx  and  Lenin.  ^^ 

When  you  read  of  democracy  In  Bast  Oer- 
many,  of  -Justice"  in  Soviet  courts  and  how 
the  Sovrth  Koreans  Invaded  North  Korea,  and 
the  United  Nations  forces  use  germ  warfare 
and  practice  cannibalism  in  Korea,  you  know 
what  I  mean.  _    ^ 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  a 
library  In  America  and  an  American  library 
overseas.  A  Communist  book  giving  a  false 
Idea  about  America  read  In  this  country 
Is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  same  boc*  over- 
seas. . 

For  example,  here  Is  a  book,  purchased 
with  American  taxpayers'  money,  recently 
taken  out  of  an  American  overseas  library, 
written  by  Earl  Browder.  Communism  In  the 
United  States.    I  ^MJte  from  the  Introdoo- 

tlon:  .     ,  ... 

"In  a  concrete  and  convincing  way.  this 
historic  document  shows  that  there  is  only 
one  way  out  of  the  present  state  of  Inse- 
curity, unemployment,  mass  misery,  and  un- 
told suffering,  oppression.  capitaUst  reac- 
Uon.  fascism,  and  war.  It  la  the  revolu- 
tionary way.  the  Bolshevik  way.  the  way  of 
the  Socialist  revolution  and  Soviet  power  in 
the  United  States." 

Such  a  situation  as  described  in  this  quo- 
tation can  be  che<*c«»  for  truth— particu- 
larly in  contrast  to  Soviet  Russia— by  a 
reader  in  America  but  not  so  readUy  by  a 
reader  in  Italy.  

The  purpose  of  the  American  overseas  li- 
brary and  of  the  Voice  at  Amerlaa.  accgtHag 


to  tte  lav-P«Mlo  Law  ioa    westing  them 

ts  as  fellowe: 

"The  Coagreas  hereby  declares  that  thf 
objectives  of  thie  act  are  to  enable  the  Oov- 
emment ot  tlie  United  Statea  to  provide  a 
better  understanding  ot  the  United  Statea 
In  other  eountries.  and  to  Increase  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  aad  the  peoj^e  of  other  ooua* 
tries." 

These  llbrartas  and  the  Voice  of  America 
are  arms  of  American  foreign  poUcy. 

If  we  ^>end  i60  bilUon  a  year  for  defense 
and  to  combat  the  spread  of  Communist 
Ideology  in  action,  then  it  Is  very  foolish  to 
put  on  the  shelves  of  American  overseas  U- 
brariee  the  writings  and  works  of  Commu* 
nists  who  teU  us  we  should  accept  the  Com- 
munist Ideology. 

Whoever  was  In  diarge  of  bxiying  Oom- 
mxinist  or  pro-Communist  hooka  and  writ- 
ings by  such  authors  as  Earl  Browder,  WU- 
Uam  a.  Foster.  Agnes  Smedley,  Anna  Louise 
Strong,  Howard  Fast,  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  Lang- 
ston  Hughes,  and  Owen  Lattimore,  in  mf 
opinion,  violated  the  law  creating  the  Amer- 
ican information  program. 

In  my  opinion,  tlieref ore.  the  function  of 
the  overseas  Ubrarles  should  be  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  American  way  of  life,  par- 
ticularly as  it  contrasts  with  Communist 
ideology  in  action.  That  is  the  truth  about 
life  and  death  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  from 
where  we  now  hear  the  shrieks  of  mankind 
in  agony. 


Hie  Flow  BtmtaA  Wages  Is  Gomt 

KXTBHSKytf  OP  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 
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HOT7SX  OF  RIPRBSBMTATIVCB 

Tuesday.  July  21, 19S3 


Mr.  MUUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  col* 
leagues  to  this  very  fine  article  written 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  fropi 
Massachusetts,  Hon.  John  F.  Kenkedt, 
which  appoured  in  the  July  20,  1959. 
edition  of  the  New  RepubUe: 

TBB  Viocm  BcmsTH  Wa«s  Is  Ooim 

(By  Hon.  JOBK  F.  Kxnhisdt.  of 

Massachusetts) 

Thirty  dollars  a  weak  Is  no^  a  Uving  wage 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics,  the 
average  four-person  famUy  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
tifffxlird  more  than  twice  that  amount  in 
order  to  ma^intAin  a  modest  standard  of  Uv- 
ing— to  pay  961  monthly  rent,  for  example. 
But  $S0  a  week.  75  cents  an  hour,  is  the 
tntii>mnm  wage  now  set  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  aiMl  th\is  that  is  the  In- 
credible sum  which,  for  exampls,  thousands 
of  cotton-textUe-mill  workers  In  the  South- 
east region  of  the  United  States  are  paid. 
What  sort  of  homes,  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care  can  these  wcwkers  obtain  for 
themselves  and  their  families?  Tet.  a  pro- 
posed IncreMS  to  gl  an  hour  Is  protested. 

A  child  ««  «  is  f  ar  too  young  to  be  work- 
ing in  the  cottonflelds  of  thU  country.  But 
the  smaU  investigative  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  found  several  hundred  such 
children  employed  UlegaUy  during  school 
hours  last  year;  yet  some  Congressmen  are 
now  seeking  to  exempt  agriculture  from  the 
coverage  of  the  act. 

For  nearly  two  decades  It  hss  been  estab- 
Ushed  national  poliey  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  determine  axui  enforce  the  cur- 
rent prevailing  minimum-wage  rates  in  in- 
dustries with  which  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment   Is  contracting,  in  order  to  prevent 
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gwMtabop  employers  train  tind«rblddlii«  mb- 
ptoyen  who  pay  •  decent  wage.  And  yet 
under  an  amendmoit  adopted  at  tHe  eloee 
of  the  last  seaelon  of  Oongreea.  we  find  a 
temporary  Injunction  granted  which  nu- 
pende  the  recoit  determination  made  toy 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  national  mlnl- 
mxim  wage  In  the  textile  Induetry.  This  1* 
tout  part  of  the  larger  sniggle  to  toreak  the 
Walsh -Healey  Act  and  provide  for  the  set- 
ting of  minimum-wage  rates  on  a  regkmal 
rather  than  on  a  national  scale. 

This  varied  evidence  of  the  steady  attri- 
tion tn  out  fair-labor  standards  should  be 
a  sotuve  of  concern  to  those  labor,  con- 
sumer, business,  civic,  chtirch,  and  other 
groups  who  battled  for  such  legislation  for 
a  century  in  leglslaturee.  courts,  party  con- 
▼entlcms,  and  Congress. 
'  Althou^  men  like  Hiigo  Black  saw  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  a  means  of 
ending  depressed  labor  conditions  In  the 
South,  some  of  their  successors  see  It  a* 
a  block  to  their  ambitions  to  attract  In- 
dustry by  paying  wagee  lower  than  that  of 
northern  competition.  That  this  not  only 
dlscrlmlnatee  against  those  northern  and 
southern  employers  who  are  paying  reason- 
able wages,  but  also  weakens  the  entire 
economy  of  the  country  by  lessening  piu*- 
chaslng  power  and  making  the  payment  of 
lower  wages  necessary  for  an  Increased  num- 
ber of  employers,  seems  to  eecape  them. 

These  attempts  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
the  last  two  decades  must  be  fought  with 
all  the  vigor  at  our  command  by  both  north- 
erners and  southerners  who  seek  to  maintain 
the  social  advances  of  the  past  20  years,  and 
to  build  sufficient  consumer-purchasing 
power  to  absorb  the  tremendous  Increase 
In  our  production  stimulated  by  the  defense 
mending  which  may  slacken  and  place  great 
burdens  upon  our  civilian  economy  In  fu- 
ture years.  The  need  In  fact  la  to  strengthen 
oiir  labor  standards  legislation. 

The  Wages  and  Hoxirs  Act :  Our  basic  labor 
standards  law  la.  of  course,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  currently  requiring  a  mlnl- 
miun  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour  and  a  regular 
workweek  of  no  longer  than  40  hours,  with 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime,  employment 
of  children  xuider  18  or  In  hasardous  Indus- 
tries Is  prohibited.  Exemptions  are  provided 
In  great  number. 

A  doctor  of  philosophy  In  economics  Is  not 
required  to  realltie  that  76  cents  an  hour  Is  a 
nearly  meaningless  and  obsolete  wage  floor. 
In  terms  of  maintaining  a  home  and  family, 
40  cents  an  hoiir  was  admitted  by  its  spon- 
sors to  be  Inadequate  In  the  1938  act,  as  was 
75  cents  an  hour  In  the  1948  amendments. 
Ctae  dollar  an  hour  would  be  Inadequate  In 
1953. 

A  dollar  mlnlmiim  wage  would  neverthe- 
less prevent  those  employers  now  paying  less 
than  that  figure  from  so  exploiting  the  help- 
leesness  of  their  employees.  Generally  such 
workers  are  being  victimized  at  leas  than  #40 
a  week  not  because  of  low  productivity,  but 
beca\ise  their  age,  color,  lack  of  organization, 
or  similar  factor  prevents  them  from  bar- 
gaining for  wages  paid  by  decent  employers. 
Further,  a  $1  minimum  would  be  a  stabiliz- 
ing factor  in  these  days  when  economists 
talk  darkly  of  a  mild  recessi(Hi.  More  money 
means  more  purchasing  power  and  adequate 
Uvlng  standards,  which  must  be  increased  as 
our  national  output  Increases  if  otir  pros- 
perity is  to  be  maintained.  Legitimate  man- 
ufacturers now  paying  weU  above  $1  favor 
such  a  minimum  to  prevent  unfair  under- 
cutting by  sweatshop-work  employers. 

We  can  expect  the  usual  cliches  in  opposi- 
tion; such  I^islatlon  would  "cause  mass  un- 
employment," "interfere  with  free  enterprise 
and  collective  bargaining,"  and  "discriminate 
against  small  btisiness."  Events  since  the 
1939  act  and  1949  amendments  amply  dis- 
prove theee  clalma.  Beeent  Z)epartment  of 
Labor  statistics  demonstrate  that  such  an 
Increase  coidd  be  easily  absorbed  by  all  em- 
ployers affected.    Mcxeover,  worker  produo- 


tlTl  7  ttas  lner«ase4  ttnder  the  stimulation  of 
dec  iBt  wages  and  working  coxMlltlons. 

or  equal  hnportanee  U  the  neceselty  of 
ext4  ndlng  the  act's  coverage.  In  1887.  be- 
came of  constitutional  doubts  Congress 
act<d  cautloualy  with  respect  to  coverage. 
In  94B.  Instead  of  coverage  being  extended, 
sue;  I  doubts  havmg  been  resolved,  oppo- 
nenlv  of  the  Increase  to  75  cents  exempted 
froi  1  the  proteeUon  of  the  aet  an  eetlaaated 
one -half  million  workers — workers  In  the 
Itmiber.  telephone,  newspaper,  laundry  and 
othrr  Industries  aiKl  retail  establlahments. 
SlnUar  attempts  are  being  m&de  this  year. 
Th«  beneiKa  of  such  legislation  m\ist  be  dls- 
trilmted  as  widely  as  the  ConsUtutlon  and 
praitlcallty  permit. 

T  le  Walah-Realey  Aet:  The  object  of  the 
act  by  determining  the  current  prevailing 
mix  imum  wage  on  a  national  basis,  said  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  to  "obviate  the  poesi- 
blll  y  that  any  pctft  ot  our  tremendous  na- 
tloK  al  expenditures  would  go  to  forces  tend- 
ing to  depress  wages  uid  ptirchaslng  power 
and  offending  fair  social  standards  of  em- 
plo'  ment." 

A  though  an  administrative  lag  frequently 
dlninished  its  importance  In  the  wage  plc- 
tur  \,  the  Walah-Healey  Act  worked  well 
wit  lout  f ar-reachtng  amendment  until 
195  I.  Near  the  close  of  the  83d  Congress. 
sev(  ral  extensive  amendments  to  this  per- 
ma:  lent  labor  legislation  were  introduced  by 
Sea  »tor  J.  W.  FuLBaioRT  under  the  guise 
of  unendments  to  the  temporary  Defense 
Proluctlon  Act,  thus  avoiding  the  more 
pro  presslve  Senate  Labor  Committee.  One 
sue  1  amendment  was  enacted  just  before 
the  conventions  which  provided,  among 
oth  nr  things,  for  judicial  review  of  the  Sec- 
reti  ry's  determination  under  the  act. 

Ii  is  difficult  politically  to  oppose  judicial 
review,  but  not  logically.  The  FiUbrlght 
Mm  ndtment  introduces  the  confusing  un- 
cen  alntles  of  court  decisions  to  a  matter 
for  administrative  finding  of  fact.  It  thus 
ser  es  only  to  cripple  unneceesarily  the  ef- 
feol  Ive  operatlan  of  the  act.  Its  encumber- 
ing effect  was  recognized  by  the  Report  on 
the  Textile  Industry  prepared  for  the  New 
■n|  land  Oovemors'  Conference  of  which 
Oot[  Sherman  Adams,  of  New  Hampshire 
(no^  Assistant  to  the  President)  was  Chair- 
man; and  demonstrated  by  a  suit  filed  by 
sow  hera  mill  owners  against  the  Secretary's 
recent  finding  in  the  textile  industry. 
Challenging  the  finding  in  a  number  of 
way  I,  these  owners  were  successful  last 
moi  th  In  obtaining  a  temporary  injunction 
sus]  ending  the  textile  Increase  for  their 
emjloyeea.  Thus,  the  whole  intent  of  the 
act  was  frustrated  as  these  southern  mills 
con  inued  to  undercut  the  Industry  with 
low  wagee. 

If  we  cannot  repeal  the  Pulbrlgfat  amend- 
meit,  surely  It  can  be  drastically  modified. 
Alsc.  provisions  challenged  in  the  current 
Utiiatlon  shoiild  be  clarified  and  a  means 
proi  ided  for  expediting  changes  In  the  var- 
loui  Industry  ratea. 


^TUe  American  Cvasdeace  Caa  NcTer 
ijiow  Peace  UatU  These  People  Are 
Restored  Afak  To  Bcaf  Masters  ol 
Ikeir  Owe  Fate** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

IHON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoitsiK 

I^  THE  HODSE  OP  REPBCSENTAllVKB 

Thursday.  July  2. 1953 

Mr.    KERSTTES    of    'VIHacoiisin.    Mr. 
SpeOcer,    when   President    ELsenhower 


tittered  the  rlngteflr  words  at  Oie  Leffon 
oonyention  last  August,  quoted  In  the 
caption  above,  he  brought  forth  the  vio- 
lent denunciations  of  Communists  aU 
over  the  world. 

Tjrpical  Communist  denunciations 
were  thoee  contained  in  the  Dallji 
Woricer. 

A  front-page  four-oolumn  headline  In 
the  Daily  Worker  for  August  26,  the  day 
following  the  speech,  was:  ''Eisenhower 
Threatens  War  Against  East  Europe, 
Asia." 

The  next  day  the  Daily  Worker  carried 
2  additional  front-page  articles.  The 
first  3-column  piece  was  headed.  "West 
Europe  Alarmed  by  Elsenhower  Libera- 
tion Talk."  The  second,  a  front-page 
editorial.  "The  Liberation  Disaster." 

The  Sunday  Worker  of  August  31  con- 
tained a  front-page,  five-column  article 
jglasting  Eisenhower's  "notorious  speech 
to  the  American  Legion."  under  an  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Labor  and  Uberatlon." 

The  Communist  Worker  for  Septem- 
ber 1  carried  a  5-column  front-page  arti- 
cle. "Soviet  5-Year  Plan  Rips  Llberaticm 
Mob  Ues." 

The  Worker's  edition  of  September  2 
carried  an  editorial  entitled:  "Prose 
Style  Versus  Peace,"  that  blasted  and 
perverted  President  Eisenhower's  speech, 
stating,  in  part.  "And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  alongside  the  Dulles-Elsenhower 
fire-brand  call  for  a  liberation  war 
against  800.000,000  people.  Stevenson 
sounds  reasonaUe  and  calm." 

The  WorlKr  for  September  3  carries  a 
three-column  cartoon  of  Dulles  carrying 
a  fire-brand  of  "Liberation." 

The  September  3  issue  of  the  Worker 
carries  a  four-column  headline:  "Elsen- 
hower Heads  for  Wsu*.  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal Warns." 

This  was  the  curious  spectacle  of  the 
Communists,  from  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's policy  of  liberation.  Joining 
hands  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  opposed  a  liberation  policy  be- 
cause they  failed  properly  to  understand 
it  at  that  time. 

The  Daily  Worker  issue  of  September 
4  coined  the  phrase  that  was  used  during 
the  balance  of  the  campaign  and  has 
been  used  by  lef  twingers  ever  since,  in  its 
editorial  on  page  5  of  that  Issue,  entitled 
"Liberation  Road  To  War." 

The  Worker  issue  of  September  8 
carried  another  harangue  against  Eisen- 
hower in  an  editorial  entitled:  "Peace: 
Words  and  Deeds,"  which  said  in  part 
"Eisenhower's  address  to  the  Legion  al- 
most 2  weeks  ago  was  the  most  warlike 
speech  ever  made  by  a  Presidential 
candidate  in  recent  time." 

The  issue  of  the  Worker  of  September 
29  carried  the  three-column  article. 
"The  China  Eisenhower  Would  'Liber- 
ate'." 

And  so  the  Communist  line  went  <m 
smearing  and  perverting  and  blasting  the 
policy  laid  down  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  speech  before  the  American 
Legion. 

The  reason  for  this  virulent  opposition 
becomes  clearer  since  the  events  com- 
mencing last  Jime  17  have  come  to  pass 
which  show  the  terrestrial  hell  created 
by  the  Communists  for  800  million  peo- 
ple. 
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The  fact  Is,  that  a  policy  of  Uberatiom 
Is  the  only  road  to  peace.  It  deprives 
the  Communists  of  the  ability  to  make 
war.  It  strikes  at  their  war  potential. 
It  enlists  the  will  of  the  800  mlllton  en- 
slaved on  the  side  of  freedom. 

From  the  depths  of  this  earthly  Com- 
munist inferno  there  came  a  letter  a  few 
days  ago  to  a  brother  now  living  in 
America  from  his  sister  who  is  still  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  This  letter  shows 
how  true  are  the  words  of  President 
Eisenhower  that  our  "conscience  can 
never  know  peace  unto  these  people  are 
restored  again  to  freedom."  The  text  of 
the  letter  is  as  follows: 


one  of  you  away— isobody  says  anything.  Be 
who  would  dare  to  make  the  slightest  pro- 
test will  in  a  short  time  disappear  for- 
ever. Th*  death  i>enalty  has  been  introduced 
for  small  and  sundry  slna^  But  bad  aa 
things  are,  I  have  a  horrible  fear  that  every- 
thing will  go  from  worse  to  worse  untn  the 
end. 

"I  feel  nevertheleas.  that  wbat  I  am  writ- 
ing you  la  extremely  pale  compared  to  the 
reality.  I  dose  prayliig  you  again  never  to 
write  anymore,  to  no  one." 


PSOM  Bximns 


Zeon  Cubtuw 


■nie  following  is  a  letter  received  from  • 
Ck>mmunlst-dominated  country  at  the  end 
at  June  this  year: 

-Iff  Dbsxs:  I  am  happy  to  have  this  unique 
occasion,  pertiaps  the  last,  to  write  to  you 
and  to  warn  you  not  to  write  anymore,  ever, 
under  any  form  and  circumstances. 

"The  letter  you  wrote  to  me  caused  me 
trouble  and  great  anxieties.  I  dont  know 
what  will  finally  happen.  I  fear  greatly  for 
myself,  If  the  inquiries  are  going  any  further 
it  win  mean  for  me.  that  I  shall  see  no  more 
the  daylight  and  so  neither  would  I  see  yon. 
ever  again.  That  Is  why  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
write  anymore  to  any  on*,  aver.  We  are 
wciee  and  woese  off  from  all  points  of  view. 
Hxuger  and  mlaery  are  weighing  on  us  more 
horribly  than  ever,  while  terror  and  fear  have 
made  us  inhuman.  I  don't  know  If  It  ia 
atiU  worth  living  any  longer  In  such  oondl- 
tiona.  or  to  end  aU  this  torture  once  and  for 
^1.  All  of  xis  who  are  still  free  have  some 
health  left,  but  those  who  are  la  prison  are 
in  terrible  suffering.  Of  my  alaters  who  are 
In  jail  we  have  arane  informatkm  that  they 
arc  stiU  living.  Of  our  younger  brother  it  is 
said  that  he  is  no  longer  alive.  We  are  very 
aad,  we  have  had  graat  aorrowa.  aarTOWB  that 
wiU  remain  with  ua  for  rest  of  our  Uvea. 

"Mother  Is  with  ua.  ahe  has  grown  eery 
old.  I  have  Inflnite  pity  for  her,  that  at  all 
her  Bona  sbs  ean  aee  none  at  them  again. 
And  I  pity  her  too  that  ahe  cannot  have  even 
something  decant  to  eat  and  that  she  is  so 
thin  and  pale.  In  addition  ia  not  having 
human  food,  you  have  to  work  very  hard  and 
run  after  a  slloe  o^  bread  and  stay  In  queuea 
hours  upon  hours  to  get  that  piece  of  bitter 
bread.  And  beeldes  that  you  have  to  try  to 
sell  whatever  small  thing  you  stin  possess 
in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  that  piece  of 
bread.  Life  Is  very  expensive  and  the  things 
we  can  sell  are  estimated  at  derisive  prloes,  a 
mockery.  The  food — for  nothing  dee  can  be 
thought  of  here — ^has  reached  fantastic  prices 
and  the  salaries  are  ridleuloos  to  the  point 
of  nonexistence. 

"I  beg  of  you  not  to  tell  anybody  there 
that  you  received  news  from  us.    Tou  know 
that  I  am  courageous,  but  courage  no  longer 
makes  sense  when  you  are  sxurounded  by 
hyenas.     Everyone    is   now    a   spy   and    an 
enemy.     They  know   absolutely  everything 
you  are  doing,  eating,  where  you  are  going, 
whom  you  are  meeting,  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about  and  even  what  you  are  thinking. 
They  know  also  what  you  did  and  what  all 
your  ancestors  and  what  aU  your  relatives, 
even  the  collaterals  did  from  the  time  they 
were  born  until  this  very  moment.    And  you 
are  not  only  guUty  of  what  you  do  yoxirself 
now,  but  of  what  you  did  during  all  your 
life,  you  and  yoiff  ancestors,  and  even  If  you 
have  done  nothing  and  they  neither,  having 
no  political  record,  no  Important  situation 
or  fortune,  you  are  stlU  guUty.     It  is  in- 
credible what  happens  In  the  20th  centwy 
In  this  coimtry  forgotten  by  God.    At  night 
may  the  saints  protect  you  from  hearing  the 
door-bell,  because  your  heart  ceases  to  beat, 
for  you  don't  know  what  It  may  be,  perqulal- 
tlon.  or  they  may  have  come  to  take  again 


Eiscakower  Adnmustratioa's  Pelicies  Coak 
Contnmen  Over  $3  BHHoe  m  Price  la- 
creases  Since  Jaaoarj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  xLUMon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R^*BESERTATIVE8 

Jfonday,  July  20, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD,  I  herewith  include  an  article  written 
by  Peter  Edson  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  July  21. 1953 
entitled  '^t's  Not  Funny  Now": 
It's  Kot  Tvmrr  How 

They  laughed,  last  January,  when  Price 
Stabilisation  Director  Joseph  H-  Preehm 
wrote  Michael  V.  DlSane.  who  at  that  time 
was  Administrator  ol  tb«  Economic  Stablll- 
xation  Agenc::. 

The  reason  was  that  in  hU  letter,  Joe  told 
Mifca  that  "an  abandonment  of  price  controls 
at  this  time  would  certainly  result  in  added 
oosta  to  business,  the  consiuner  and  the 
Nation's  tax  biU  of  weU  above  $3  bilUon 

^1^  he  who  laughs  last  laughs  loudest. 
In  thU  case  Joe  PreehUl  U  entitled  to  a  guf- 
faw. He  made  a  remarkably  right  economic 
prediction.  ^.       ,     . 

"There  is  no  sure  way  of  forecasting  Just 
what  the  price  rise  would  amount  to,"  he 
wrote  Mr.  DiSalle.  "However,  in  all  proba- 
bmtv  increases  in  steel,  copper  and  alunol- 
num  would  amount  to  $500  mlllton  annuaUy 
at  the  mlU  level."  ^ 

Stop  there,  and  ase  If  that  prwUctton  la 

borne  out.  ..-. 

Taka  sted.  lliere  have  been  two  genera* 
steel  increasss  since  January.  They  aver- 
tured  aroimd  $4  a  ton  on  Ingots  and  «S  a  ton 
on  extras.  Iron  Age.  the  Industry's  teade 
naper,  says  that  taken  together  on  an  estt- 
^ated  total  producUon  of  »0  million  tons  of 
flnldied  steel  a  year,  these  increases  would 
amount  to  a  rise  of  over  SSIO  million  on 

mill  prices.  ^  . 

Take  aluminum.  Alumhnim  Company  on 
America  (Alcoa)  haa  hiked  prices  one-half 
cent  a  pound  on  pig  aluminum  and  1,  cent 
•  pound  on  Ingots.  AU  producers— AKxja. 
Kaiser,  and  Beynolda— usually  foUow  the 
price  lead  of  any  one  of  them. 

An  Alooa  oOelal  points  out  that  very  lltue 
Trie  is  scrfd,  so  that  when  the  price  increase  is 
SiansUtted  into  sheets  and  shapes,  it  will 
average  1  cent  a  pound  to  users.  AssumJ^ 
a  total  united  States  production  of  about 
2  billion  pounds  this  year,  this  means  an 
tocrease  (rf  about  »ao  mUllon.  

Take  copper.  Avwage  domestic  and  loF- 
elen  produced  copper  has  gone  up  recently 
by  2Vi  cents  a  pound,  or  ♦«>  a  ton^  On 
1  500  000  tona  consumption  estimated  lor 
this  year,  it  would  mean  a  total  price  In- 
crease at  $75  mUUon. 

AAA  the  three,  and  the  Nation's  annual  blU 
for^tals  is  seen  to  be  up  over  »800  mU- 


llon Instead  of  the  1500  million  Mr.  PTeehlll 
estimated. 

In  his  report,  MT.  neehlll  declared  that 
when  price  rises  on  theee  metals  were  pyra- 
Boided  by  nomukl  markups  in  manufacture 
and  distribution,  the  increase  to  consumers 
would  be  doubled.  If  this  Is  correct,  the 
g900  mlllllon  increase  wUl  mean  latimate 
eonsimier  price  rises  of  $1300,000,000. 

Then  add  petr<*enm.  "The  price  of  petro- 
leum products  is  liable  to  rise  several  hun- 
dred mimon  dollars."  said  Mr.  PreehUl. 
Again  he  was  oonservatlve. 

Crude  oU  has  been  advanced  generally  oy 
25  cents  a  barrel.  On  an  estimated  produc- 
tion of  >  billion  barrels  this  year,  that  would 
mean  $500  miUion  In  added  prices. 

The  National  OU  Marketers  Association 
declares  that  this  increase  vrlU  metm  even- 
tually a  $1  billion  hike  in  consumer  prices. 

m  these  four  items  alone  there  are  nearly 
enough  consumer  price  increases  in  sight  to 
account  for  nearly  aU  of  a  $S  bUUon  rise  in 
the  Nation's  bills.  And  this  does  not  take 
into  account  rent,  interest  rate,  wage  or 
other  increases  put  Into  effect  this  year. 


Ae  Appraisal  m  tke  FieM  tt  PaUk 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RBPHESENTAllWBS 

Wednesdav.  July  1, 19&3 

Mr.  TABER.  MJr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OBB.  I  include  the  fcdlowing  address  by 
James  A.  MoConndl.  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. Cooperative  OLP  Exchange : 
An  AmuxBU.  m  ihx  Txod  or  Public  Pouct 
(By  J.  A.  MoConnen.  executive  vice  president. 

Coc^erative  GLP  Exchange.  Inc^  June  10. 

1953) 

Last  fan  we  had  an  election,  and  In  Janu- 
ary a  new  administration  took  over.  Many 
of  us  had,  and  ctill  have,  high  hopes  that 
some  of  the  public  policies  which  we  believe 
to  be  wrong.  wlU  be  reexamined,  and  some 
changes  made.  Outside  of  discontinuing  di- 
rect control  of  wages  and  commodity  prices, 
lltOe  seems  to  have  been  accomplished, 

QuesUons  are  beginning  to  be  asked  pri- 
vately, and  In  some  cases  pubUcly.    A  few  of 

tliem  are: 

1  When  the  Secretary  at  Agriculture  rec- 
ommended a  cut  of  $110  mlUlon  in  ASC^ 
payments,  why  did  Congress  restore  $55  mU- 
llon, or  half  of  the  cut?  It  is  a  natural  as- 
Bumptlon  that  Oie  Secretary  had  given  this 
careful  consideration  and  knew  what  was 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Soil  Conservation 

poUcy.  ^^_ 

2  Why  does  the  Government  continue  a 
farm  poUcy  of  producing  for  Government 
atorehouses  Instead  of  for  consumption? 
Why  do  we  continue  to  store  enormous  quan- 
Utles  of  butter,  wheat,  com,  cottonseed  oU. 
and  other  commodiUes.  because  of  high  sup- 
port prices?  .     ,. 

3  Why  did  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
continue  the  support  of  butter  at  90  percent 
for  another  year,  when  he  had  the  power 
to  redxjce  it  to  60  or  76  percent? 

4  Why  Is  it  that  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  permit  the  reduction  of  tax«,  as 
U»eduled^der  the  laws,  when  1*  »•  ob- 
vious to  anyone  who  looks  around  a  bit  that 
teemendous  waste  of  public  funds  »»  going 
on,  some  of  it  downright  criminal  and  a  lot 
on  projecu  which  are  of  doubtful  value  to 
the  TOuntry.  even  If  we  could  afford  them? 
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yOUU  WMSTtOKB  OW  '. 

In  my  *"""»i  report  to  OIjF  stockholdors 
last  tail.  I  pointed  out  the  abaolute  necessity 
of  recapturing  certain  bastions  of  freedom. 
if  we  were  to  survive  as  a  nation  of  free 
people.  TlMM  were:  (1)  taxes  at  so  hlgb  a 
level  tbat  If  oontlniMd.  it  would  socialise  the 
country;  (2)  direct  controls  of  wages  and 
commodity  prices,  whlcli  Is  a  negation  of  the 
free  market  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  cotmtry;  (3)  supports  imder  farm 
commodities  at  hlgb.  rigid  levels,  resulting 
in  man-made  surpluses  and  Government 
ownership  of  such  vast  q\iantltle8  of  com- 
modities that  It  smothers  free  enterprise; 
(4)  labor  monopoly. 

These  are  all  public  policies  which  have  to 
be  changed  If  we  are  to  avoid  socialism  as  a 
pezmanent  way  of  life.  Progress,  so  far,  has 
been  made  in  one  area  only,  that  is,  direct 
ctmtrolfl  of  prices  and  wages. 

TBS  THnOUMO    OF   THX   PCOVLS 

It  la  generally  said  that  the  election 
showed  that  the  country  as  a  whole  had 
turned  somewhat  to  the  right  In  its  thlnXlng. 
Certainly,  the  people  voted  for  a  more  con- 
servative administration,  as  represented  by 
the  thinking  and  philosophy  of  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower. The  election  did  not  materially 
change  the  complexion  of  Congress,  but  the 
last  two  Congresses  have  been  considered 
somewhat  more  conservative  than  the  former 
administration,  as  proven  by  their  recofd. 

Now  what  about  the  administration  itself. 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  and  other  peo- 
ple that  he  has  put  in  position  as  managers 
of  our  public  affairs?  It  seems  to  me  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  such  men  as  Hum- 
phrey, Benson.  Wilson.  DuUes.  and  many 
others  in  important  portions,  are  conserva- 
tive in  the  sense  that  they  want  to  turn  this 
country  toward  a  more  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, with  more  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  leas  big  government  in  peo- 
ple's private  lives. 

What  about  Congress?  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  leaders  of  the  majority  party  are  of 
a  conservative  turn  of  nUnd.  Such  men  as 
Tavt.  Bamoxs,  Kxowuan.  Mn.i.ncTw,  and 
AzKXM  certainly  would  have  to  be  classed  as 
conservative  in  our  book,  and  they  are  in 
positions  of  leadership.  But  there  are  many 
RepubUcan  Senators  who  cannot  be  classed 
as  conservatives  by  any  measuring  stick. 

A  great  many  of  the  southern  Senators  are 
conservative  in  their  philosophy,  except  In 
the  field  of  supports  for  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Apparently  they  dont  feel  that  southern 
agriculture  can  prosper  without  high  sup- 
ports on  these  two  crops  and  are  willing  to 
take  acreage  controls  in  order  to  have  them. 
The  leadership  of  the  Hoxise  seems  to  be 
generally  conservative,  although  there  are 
1  or  2  important  exceptions.  Like  the  Sen- 
ate, you  will  find  many  Members  of  the  House 
weU  to  the  left. 

What  about  the  buge  Oovemment  bu- 
reaucracy that  has  been  built  up  over  the 
last  20  years.  mosUy  under  civil  service?  I 
don't  believe  one  can  Ignore  this  in  any  ap- 
praisal that  is  made.  Certainly  it  has  been 
built  up  on  the  basis  of  these  vast  Govern- 
ment programs.  It  has  been  indoctrinated 
thoroughly  over  20  years  of  thinking  and 
action  along  socialistic  lines,  and  I  doubt  if 
the  election  changed  It  much.  It  is  still 
there:  it  is  still  a  tremendous  force  against 
any  change  in  pubUc  policies  leading  toward 
less  big  government  in  our  affairs. 

8PXCIAL  urrxaxsT  caoups 
An  appraisal  ot  this  area  wotild  not  be 
complete  without  taking  note  of  the  many 
groups  whOM  business  and  livelihood,  to  a 
great  extent,  depend  on  Government  pro- 
grams and  who,  therefore,  are  afraid  of  any 
adjustments. 

Many  businesses  are  almoet  entirely  de- 
pendent on  Government  operations.  The 
cotton  growers  exert  great  pressure  against 
any  change.    The  wheat  growers  of  the  Great 


turn 


Plains  area  are  another  example.  Public  wel- 
with  its  profeaslonaU  and  its  tremen- 
dous clientele  in  all  classes  of  people  is  a 
tremendous  force  being  exerted  against  any 
to  the  right.    Theee  are  examples,  thee* 
many  such  groups. 

most  important  new  factor  is  the  pollt- 
and  economic  philosophy  of  the  man- 
of  our  Government  business,  that  is. 
President,  his  Cabinet,  and  their  staffs. 
Dej|nltely,  those  people  are  on  the  side  of 
public  policies  in  the  direction  of 
freedom  to  the  American  people  as 
Individuals — in   other  words,   less   Govern- 
Without  this  leadersliip,  nothing  is 
In  this  direction. 
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IVOCBBW  IS  BLOW  IN  A  DZlf  OCXACT 

}low,  why  have  we  not  made  more  progress 
in  ihe  first  5  or  6  months?  Why.  for  ex- 
am; »le,  can't  Secretary  Benson  cut  $110  mil- 
lioz  in  ASCP  payments?  The  American 
Parn  Bu^^au,  the  Grange,  and  the  council 
wer »  acfclve  in  support  of  the  Secretary's 
bu<:get.  There  was  no  question  about  the 
wiU  of  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
tur ).  The  only  question  was  the  power 
whj  ch  he  could  exercise.  Backed  up  by  the 
lea<  ershlp  of  the  three  largest  and  most 
pov  erful  farm  organisations,  he  still  lost  the 
batile  In  Congress.  A  relatively  small  group 
ime  producers,  acting  as  a  spearhead, 
able  to  bring  enough  pressure  to  bear 
Congress  to  bring  this  about. 

thing  which  has   been  increasingly 

upon  me,  in  the  last  few  months. 

is  that  In  our  kind  of  Government,  which  is 

not  a  dictatorship,  it  is  dUBcxilt  to 

power  enough  in  any  one  man's 

to  make  the  necessary  changes  which 

needed  to  bring  about  better  public  poll- 
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do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  should 

enough    power    in    any    man's 

to  bring  about  the  changes  that  we 

are  needed.    I  do  point  out,  however, 

this  inability  to  concentrate  power  is 

of  the  reasons  why  progress  is  so  slow. 

.  perhaps,  best  this  way.    It  does  indi- 

however.  why  we  need  to  be  patient. 

why  we  have  to  get  into  each  fight  as 

up,  on  the  side  we  think  is  best  for 

country   and   best,   therefore,   for   our 

members. 


omes 


WHAT  IS  OOTSSNMXMT  VOLICTt 


^Mbat  Is  the  overall  policy  of  the  admin- 
istrition  today?  I  believe  the  Government 
polli  ymakers  have  concluded  that  they  have 
a  m  mdate  from  the  people  to  stop  the  con< 
tinutng  inflation  and  depreciation  of  the 
dolliir.  and  in  addition  to  keep  the  country 
prepared  against  any  Rtissian  attack.  To 
then,  this  means  to  cut  out  waste  as  fast 
poesible.  to  reduce  taxes  accordingly,  to 
stop  the  deliberate  firing  of  the  boilers  of 
Infla  tlon 
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fact  that  they  Junked  the  direct  prlo* 

wage  controls  is  one  Indication  of  this. 

not  believe  that  they  feel  they  have  a 

to  deliberately  deflate  to  a  point 

the  dollar  again  has  the  same  purchas- 

1  lower  that  it  did  in  1939. 

chief  tool  of  the  Eisenhower  admln- 

in  their  own  thinking  at  least,  and 

I  th)nk  properly  so^is  to   so   handle   the 

policy  of  the  country  that  we  will 

fairly  steady  price  level   at   about 

pre-Korean   war   leveL     A   pre-Korean 

level  does,  of  course,  make  the  present 

policy  on  high,  rigid  supports  at 

plercent  of  parity  tinworkable,  in  fact* 


let's  see  what  the  problem  Is.  Ths 
lent  has  st<^>ped  firing  the  inflation 
It  has  stopped  trying  to  m»in»^jn 
nterest  rates.  It  has  quit  supporting 
bonds.  Capital  has  thus  been 
tightened  up  and  made  more  costly.  This  Is 
said  to  be  mildly  deflationary,  and  is  so 
consl  dered  by  most  people.  In  other  words, 
the  1 3ovemment  has  removed  from  under 


the  general  priee  level,  what  are  eonsfflered 
to  be  the  buoyant  faotors  arising  out  ot 
fiscal  policy  to  a  degree  where  It  is  felt  it  can 
be  stabiliaed.  The  administration  is  now 
trying  to  steer  a  course  of  relative  stability 
between  inflation  and  deflation. 

This  policy,  however,  is  subject  to  many 
outside  forces  not  imder  the  control  of  the 
administration.  The  world  price  level  seems 
to  be  soft  and  in  danger  of  falling  some 
more.  The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury 
dont  have  much  to  say  about  this.  Then, 
too.  In  this  ooiwtry  tttere  is  plenty,  at  the 
moment,  of  everything.  Food  is  plentl/ul. 
Surpluses  are  piling  up  in  Government  store- 
houses. There  has  been  a  tremendous  re- 
covery In  the  world,  and  ottr  exports  bav« 
fallen  off,  making  the  natural  deflationary 
pressiires  all  the  greater.  Industrial  capacity 
to  luroduce  seems  beyond  capacity  to  con- 
sume, if  paid  for. 

On  the  political  side.  Congress  Is  afraid  of 
these  pressure  groups.  They  are  not  cutting 
public  spending  to  the  extent  that  It  is 
possible  and  feasible,  and  by  so  doing,  are 
not  putting  the  admlnLstration  in  a  position 
to  really  cut  taxes  if  natiiral  deflation  should 
go  too  fast  and  too  far.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  real  deflation  sets  in,  one  of  the  best  off- 
sets is  a  substantial  reduction  in  taxes — la 
other  words,  putting  the  results  of  produc- 
ing back  in  the  hands  of  people  Instead  of 
In  the  hands  of  Government. 

jtuaiuutiTuaAi.  nruATioir 

Now  we  as  agricultural  people  are  primarily 
Interested  in  farm  policy.  It  seems  to  m* 
that  the  present  farm  policy  (rf  high,  rigid 
supports  at  90  percent  or  more  of  parity,  is 
not  sound  public  policy.  If  It  was  working 
as  Intended,  we  would  be  paying  $15  to  930 
per  ton  more  for  dairy  and  poultry  feed  to- 
day. FcM^unately  for  the  Northeast  and  for* 
tunately  for  the  country,  the  Government  so 
far  is  not  able  to  maintain  the  price  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  at  a  level  based  on  90  percent  ot 
ptulty  for  feed  grains. 

Another  thing  wrong  with  the  present  pOl« 
ley  Is  that  It  upsets  economic  relations  be- 
tween vartous  groups  of  food  producers.  It 
is  not  good  for  the  consumers,  who,  after  all. 
are  our  customers,  and  it  has  the  effect  ct 
bringing  about  great  disparities  in  the  gen* 
eral  agricultural  sector  that  produces  tb* 
food  of  the  Nation. 

It  has  one  other  fatal  defect  In  that  It  doss 
not  permit  adjustment  to  demand  to  take 
place. 

And  flnally.  It  will  prove  to  be  In  periods 
ot  deflation,  which  we  are  now  undergoing, 
such  a  load  on  the  Public  Treastiry,  and 
therefore  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer,  that  U 
will  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

How  did  we  get  such  a  monstrosity  of  a 
food  program  saddled  on  us?  Basically  It 
seems  to  me  It  arose  out  of  several  Illusions, 
as  follows: 

Illusion  No.  1:  That  the  catastrophic  fall 
In  prices  of  farm  conmiodlties  in  the  early 
thirties  was  due  to  overproduction  rather 
than  to  the  decline  of  the  general  price  level. 
Actually  this  was  a  worldwide  depreesion,  the 
direct  and  indirect  effects  of  which  w«rs 
tremendoxis. 

Illusion  No.  3:  That  the  prosperity  in  agri- 
culture since  the  midthirtles  was  due  to 
price  supports  rather  than  to  inflation  aris- 
ing out  of  wars,  hot  and  cold,  plus  deliber- 
ately planned  inflation  as  Government 
policy. 

Illusion  No.  3 :  That  price  supports  at  high 
levels  will  prevent  prices  of  farm  c(»ninod- 
itles  from  falling  during  a  period  when  th* 
entire  price  level  is  falling.  They  dont  for- 
tunately; otherwise  most  commodities  would 
be  priced  out  of  reach. 

Illusion  No.  4:  That  farm  Income  can  bs 
maintained  by  Government  supports  of  farm 
prices,  particularly  com.  As  the  general 
price  level  has  fallen,  w  has  national  farm 
Income  declined  in  the  pcut  2  years. 

The  general  public  fails  to  realise  that  you 
can  only  support  farm  income  effectively 
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I  am  sore  my  eoUeagnes  wiU  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  reading  theee  artl- 
eles: 

[Prom  ths  Mlddletown  (Conn.)  Bulletin  of 

February  13,  1953] 
Gob  Tvtvmm  Coussx:    Thx  Ahswsk  Is  Mo* 
Blocxasb  Nob  BitaAaco 
(By  Max  Oorvo) 
(First  In  a  series  of  four  articles  outlining 
the  worldwide  struggle   against  commu- 
nism and  the  role  which  the  United  States 
must  play  in  the  coming  phases  of  ths 
struggle) 

Though  human  beings  are  seldom  in  ac- 
eord  on  any  issue,  almost  everyone  seems 
to  agree  that  the  most  Important  task  which 
faces  the  Elsenhower  administration  Is  a 
solution  to  the  BUirean  problem. 

As  is  usual  anK>ng  human  beings,  there 
are  basic  differences  of  opinion  on  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used  in  bringing  an  end  to  this 
unpopular  but  necessary  strife  and  long  be- 
fore the  administration  can  announce  its 
full  program,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
politicians,  and  members  of  the  administra- 
tion have  given  free  vent  to  their  personal 
opinions  in  generous  oirtpoinings. 

nam  where  we  sit  we  doubt  that  any  ad- 
ministration can  come  out  with  any  single 
solution  for  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
la  such  that  a  series  of  solutions  must  be 
ttiought  out.  tried,  discarded,  or  adopted, 
as  the  situation  develops. 

We  do  not  brieve  that  ^e  Initiation  of 
atomic  warfare  to  at  all  the  solution  to  the 
problem — ^the  use  oC  atomic  weapons  in 
Korea,  tf  and  when  It  comes,  will  signal  the 
fact  that  we  have  lost  the  cold  war  and  that 
we  have  no  other  recourse  but  to  invite  an 
all-out  struggle  which  will  visit  every  corner 
ct  this  planet. 

Neither  can  we  find  the  answer  in  the 
single  decisions  to  relieve  the  7th  Fleet  from 


allurt  Bay  be  measurad  by  tb^  atolUty 
to  (rasp  ths  Msm  and  problems  which  are 
thr  >wn  to  them  and  weave  them  into  an  In- 
trl4aU  w^  whose  tansUs  strength  wiU  bs  un- 


Oui 


ths  Mlddletown  (Conn.)  BuUstm  of 
February  20.  1963) 
FuTuax  Cotrxsi:  Oui  Amlttt  To  Aimci- 
l^»»»fT.r»  iirxxirnoirs  Mat  Hblf  Atod 


tin 

(By  Max  Oorvo) 
(8<  cond  Ic  a  series  of  four  artlclss  outlining 

1  He   worldwide   struggle   against  commu- 

I  ism  and  the  role  which  the  United  States 

iiust  play  in  the  coming  phases  of  the 

I  Cruggle) 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  during 
th4  past  6  years  that  our  ability  to  anticipate 
th«  Kremlin's  pc^tlcal  and  military  moves 
wll .  decide  the  Issue  of  war  and  peace,  but  in 
ort  er  to  anticipate  the  various  nujves  which 
are  being  planned  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  lave  advanea  iafonnatlon  regarding  thoss 
mcreS. 

1  a  thto  connection,  the  role  which  the 
Oei  ttral  Intelligence  Agency  will  have  to  play 
asi  lUnes  Important  proportions  \n  that  policy 
de4  Isions  will  have  to  be  based  on  Inf  orma- 
tio  1  provided  by  its  key  agents. 

y  re  do  not  know  the  extent  of  CIA  penetra- 
tio  1  of  Russia's  Inner  political  circles,  or  for 
th<  t  matter,  of  RtiseU  Itself,  but  it  to  to  be 
aaa  omed  that  since  its  creation  some  5  years 
ag(i.  that  agents  of  the  organiaatlon  must 
ha  re  enjoyed  some  measure  of  succees  in  thU 
fle;  d  and  that  some  Information  has  been 
coi  ling  through.  It  to  eqiially  evident,  how- 
ev<  r,  that  specific  details  were  lacking  on  the 
stn  prise  attack  made  by  the  North  Korean 
forijes  and  su<A  detalto  were  also  lacking  In 
th«  offensive  unleashed  by  the  "Chinese 
vol  unteers'  who  struck  from  across  the  Yalu. 
In  bnth  th»am  Inataneea  our  Inabllitv  to  ac- 


IVtom  ths  MMdlsiowB  (Conn.)  BullsUn  of 

February  37, 19681 
OoB    Furnas    Couaas:    StTPSsioa    PLamaaa 
Cah  Ovascom  Dvtcixifctxa  m  Maktow^ 
(By  Max  Conro) 
(Third  In  a  series  of  four  articles  outlining 
the   worldwide  struggle   against   commu- 
nism and  the  role  which  the  United  States 
mtist  play  In  the  coming  phase  of  the 
struggle) 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  given  our 
high-level  planners  a  constant  headache  has 
been  the  overwhelming  manpower  resouross 
which  the  Kremlin  has  at  its  disposal. 

Thto  to  particularly  true  in  the  Far  Bast 
where  China's  masses  constitute  an  almost 
bottomless  pool  of  manpower  and  where  up  to 
now  thto  situation  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  Korean  struggle. 

Since  we  cannot  hope  to  have  siKh  a  man- 
power pool  at  our  disposal  in  the  immadlats 
future  and  since  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
sst  a  high  value  on  human  life,  oiu-  role  In 
the  Far  East  must  be  one  which  to  aimed  pri- 
marily at  exercising  oiir  gifts  in  the  field  of 
methodical  organization,  creating  blocks  of 
nations  which  can  field  large,  well-trained 
land  forces  and  nibbling  away  at  ths  Internal 
security  of  the  op^x)sitlon. 

Such  a  policy  must  not  be  predicated  on 
Asian  versus  Asian  talk — of  which  there  has 
already  been  too  much.  It  must  bs  predi- 
cated on  a  series  of  alliances  with  countries 
forming  part  of  the  Far-Eastern  picture  play- 
ing equal  roles  but  making  proportlooat* 
contributions  according  to  their  resoufcss 
and  abilities.  Thto  course  may  take  years  to 
properly  develop,  but  the  situation  cannot 
be  viewed  merely  from  a  short  range  of  view. 
There  are  certain  things  which  can  be  dona 
Immediately,  but  others  must  await  ths 
passing  of  time  to  be  successfully  brought  to 
life  and  properly  exploited. 
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through  support  of  the  general  price  level, 

which  to  basically  fiscal  policy  and  not  farm 

policy. 

vaaac  pbicx  suffoais 

The  present  program  of  farm  price  sup- 
ports arose  out  of  these  illusions.  The  orig- 
inal idea  of  farm  price  supports  was  to  pre- 
vent an  agricultural  catastrophe  during  pe- 
riods of  depression  or  national  emergencies, 
and  to  adjust  agricultural  production  to 
peacetime  after  World  War  U.  Supports, 
however,  were  also  used  as  an  Incentive  to 
produce  the  crops  that  we  needed  in  wartime. 
The  Congress  again  departed  from  the  orig- 
inal intention  by  extending  high  supports 
to  encourage  the  farmer  to  produce  heavily 
during  the  Korean  episode,  which  at  the 
time  looked  like  it  might  be  world  war  in. 

Price  supports  have  now  been  In  effect 
long  enough  so  that  many  farmers  have 
adjusted  their  operations  to  them  as  a  per- 
manent fixture.  Many  farmers  regard  them 
as  something  that  the  whole  country  owes 
farmers  individually,  rather  than  a  protec- 
tion to  the  total  food  supply  of  the  country, 
the  latter  being  the  basto  upon  which  they 
were  originally  adopted  by  Congress. 

Another  thing  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
adjust  to  a  realtotlc  food  policy  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  other  segments  of  the  country 
are  receiving  spectol  considerations  in  the 
form  of  minimiun  wage  levels,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  other  things,  which 
do  make  farm  coets  high  and  sticky. 

Present  falling  farm  prices  have  alarmed 
farmers,  their  leaders,  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  business.  Thto  makes  it  politically  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  deal  with  the  support 
law  at  thto  time,  looking  toward  any  change 
in  getting  back  to  its  original  purpose.  The 
President's  Kasson  speech  makes  It  even 
more  difficult  to  change. 

Because  the  price  level  has  declined  so 
that  support  levels  on  basic  commodities, 
like  com,  are  well  above  the  free  market 
price,  the  support  machinery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  having,  and  will  have,  great  and 
varied  difficulties.  Butter  to  Just  the  be- 
ginning. It  will  also  slow  neoeesary  adjxist- 
ments  taking  place,  thus  prolonging  the  pe- 
riods of  maladjustments  among  the  various 
segmenu  of  agriculture  during  the  deflation- 
ary period  which  to  now  with  us. 

PKOBLZMS  ASISINO   OTTT  Or  HIGH   SUPPOK18 

Some  of  the  problems  are.  and  will  be, 
great  stocks  of  commodities  In  Government 
storehouses;  bad  public  relations  tor  both 
the  Government  and  agriculture;  heavy 
drain  on  the  public  Treasury,  which  will  not 
help  farmer  relations  with  the  public; 
schemes  will  arise  to  plague  the  admlntotra- 
tlon  and  Congress;  and  the  original  tmpport 
theory  which,  as  a  policy  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's food  supply,  may  have  had  some  merit, 
WiU  be  discredited,  with  danger  of  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  under  another  name  being  consid- 
ered and  possibly  adopted. 

Thto  unsound  farm  program  has  Its  politi- 
cal implications,  too.  It  to  quite  possible 
that  it  may  be  an  imp<ntant  factor  in  the 
1954  congressional  elections.  The  adminto- 
tratlon  could  loee  the  House.  Those  Repub- 
lican legislators  who  are  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  wheat  and  cotton  blocs  may  find 
they  have  overplayed  their  hand.  The  wheat 
growers  are  tremendoiisly  outnumbered  by 
general  crop  farmers  and  livestock  people. 
The  only  thing  holding  these  groups  in  re- 
straint right  now  to  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence that  they  have  in  the  Secretary. 

FAMC    OXOANIZATIOMS 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  realise  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  with  high,  rigid  supports 
during  a  period  of  falling  farm  prices.  But- 
ter has  pinpointed  thto.  Sentiment  varies 
all  the  way  from  a  belief  in  continuing  high, 
rigid  support  prices  to  no  supports  at  all. 
I  believe,  however,  that  a  majority  of  farm- 
ers would  accept  a  national  food  program 


which  makes  use  of  the  flexible  support  prin- 
ciple as  the  most  workable  plan. 

Illusions,  delusions,  desires,  fears  of  de- 
pression, and  confusion  have  split  farm  sen- 
timent to  a  point  where  it  to  doubtful  if  the 
three  so-called  conservative  farm  organiza- 
tions can  come  up  with  a  soxmd  united  pro- 
gram which  embraces  the  flexible  idea  as  one 
of  the  main  keystones.  They  all  agree  on  the 
importance  of  freedom  of  agriculture;  the 
necessity  for  better  marketing,  both  domestic 
and  foreign;  but,  when  It  comes  to  the  role  of 
Government,  It  seems  doubtful  If  tbey  can 
unite  In  support  of  the  basic  Hope- Aiken  Act 
as  the  best  solution  to  a  long-time  food 
policy. 

Within  all  of  the  farm  organizations,  how- 
ever, there  to  a  great  deal  of  competent, 
sound  leadership,  which  doubtless  will  make 
itself  felt  when  the  time  comes.  The  com- 
modity groups  can,  and  will,  fumtoh  good 
leadership  in  thto  field. 

Commodity  groups  and  organizations, 
such  as  poultry,  livestock,  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  are  pretty  weU  agreed  that  they  do  not 
want  any  Government  interference  in  their 
affairs  and  would  like  to  restrict  the  grain 
groups  to  modest  support  leveto.  Cotton,  to- 
bacco and  wheat  spokesmen  are  outspoken 
for  a  high,  rigid,  mandatory  support  policy. 
They  say  they  will  be  willing  to  accept  acre- 
age controls  and  marketing  quotas,  if  neces- 
sary to  keep  these. 

The  country  has  now  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience with  various  farm  programs.  If  It 
were  possible  to  proceed  In  an  atmosphere 
free  from  special  interesU  and  political 
pressures.  I  think  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, under  its  present  leadership,  could 
write  a  national  food  and  farm  program 
which  would  be  workable  and  admlntotrable, 
and  would  also  accompltoh  its  puipoee  of 
protecting  the  Nation's  food  supply  and 
protect  farmers,  as  far  as  feasibto,  against 
the  worst  hazards  artoing  out  of  extreme 
weather  conditions  and  severe  recessions. 

WHAT  TO  DO  Asomr  rr» 

It  to  evident  that  high  supports,  above  free 
market  prices,  will  not  work  becaxise  of  the 
creation  of  large  unmanageable  surpluses, 
and,  furthermore,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
which  he  will  not  long  tolerate.  Wars  or 
drought  might  temporarily  solve  It— but  who 
wants  this?  It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  too 
much  emphasto  to  being  laid  on  control  of 
prices  and  not  enough  on  the  control  of  the 
general  price  level  through  monetary  means. 
Perhaps  thto  to  where  the  admintotration 
should  start  its  new  program. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  support  Idea 
to  so  firmly  sold  to  the  general  public,  and 
to  farmers,  that  it  cannot,  and  should  not, 
be  discarded.  Efficiently  and  honestly  ad- 
ministered, and  at  the  proper  levels,  it  seems 
to  me  to  offer  the  best  solution  to  a  national 
food  policy,  without  reeorting  to  extreme 
regimentation. 

It  to  not  sufficient  to  Just  let  the  present 
amendments  expire  2  years  from  now  and 
permit  the  l>asic  law  to  go  into  effect.  Some- 
thing probably  will  have  to  be  done  with  the 
basic  law.  and  certainly  the  importance  and 
place  of  monetary  control  in  farm  programs 
will  have  to  be  understood  by  the  admini- 
stration and  Congress,  if  we  are  to  have 
sound  legislation  in  thto  field. 

It  to  evident  that  the  President's  commit- 
ments to  farmers,  made  during  the  poUtlcal 
campaign,  are  too  strong  to  permit  Congress 
to  start  dealing  with  the  problem  during  thto 
session.  The  unworkability  and  high  cost 
of  the  present  plan  to  not  yet  fully  realized 
by  the  public.  Thto  must  come  before  ac- 
tion. Some  segments  of  agriculture  are  be- 
ing squeezed  almost  beyond  endurance,  no- 
tably livestock,  while  others  are  being  sup- 
ported at  high  leveto.  Thto  to  not  general 
enough  yet  to  shake  Congress  from  lU  oom- 
plaoenej. 


As  various  nonsupported  groups,  such  as 
poultrymen  and  livestockmen.  get  in  trou- 
ble, great  pressures  on  Congress  are  going  to 
be  generated.  Next  year,  one  of  the  great  de- 
bates will  be  the  food  policy  of  the  Nation. 

A  KXVISED  AGKICULTUaAL  PXOCaAlC 

There  are  certain  fimdamentato  In  any  re- 
vised farm  program  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
self-evident. 

1.  Sixty  percent  of  the  diet  of  the  country 
comes  from  hay,  grass,  and  feed  grains,  di- 
rectly as  cereato  or  indirectly  as  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs. 

2.  Cotton  and  tobacco,  while  Important 
arglcultural  commodities  in  the  South,  have 
slight  effect  on  the  food  supply,  except  as  we 
Include  them  in  programs  in  which  they  do 
not  fit. 

8.  Wheat,  even  at  present  support  levels, 
to  still  a  cheap  food  but  has  little  effect  on 
the  main  agricultural  problem,  except  as  its 
programs  of  support  and  subsidies,  and  the 
like,  tend  to  drag  the  whole  food  program 
Into  trouble. 

4.  In  the  main,  the  troubles  with  our  pres- 
ent farm  program  arise  because  in  the  feed 
grain,  Uvestock.  poultry,  and  dairy  areas  we 
have  Introduced  so  many  maladjvistments. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  cotton  and  tobacco 
Bhould  be  separated  out  of  any  national  food 
program  and  handled  on  their  own  merits. 
PerhiHM  even  a  different  program  can  be 
used  effectively  on  wheat — one  which  will 
not  involve  all  of  our  feed  grains  and  live- 
stock interests  in  programs  which,  while  per- 
haps workable  for  wheat,  are  completely  tm- 
workable  in  these  other  areas. 

5.  In  any  revised  agricultural  program, 
more  consideration  must  be  given  to  thoea 
segments  of  agriculture,  such  as  livestock- 
men,  poultrymen,  and  dairymen,  who  cannot 
live  with  supports  on  their  own  products  and 
who  are  adversely  affected  If  supports  are  too 
high  on  basic  feed  grains. 

6.  The  present  program  gives  no  consider- 
ation whatsoever  to  consumers,  except  as  it 
Is  said  to  guarantee  them  an  ample  supply 
of  food  at  all  times.  Any  national  food  pro- 
gram which  acts  like  a  dragnet,  catching  such 
things  as  butter,  fats  and  oUs.  and  things  ot 
that  character,  into  its  toito  and  locking 
them  up  in  Government  storehouses  out  of 
reach  of  the  consumer,  to  not  sound  or  ten- 
able. Consumers  have  every  right  to  be  crit- 
ical of  farm  leadership  and  Ctmgress  and 
the  admintotration  on  the  present  program. 

One  thing  certain — any  new  program  must 
depend  In  the  main  on  use  of  free  price  as  a 
governor  of  production  and  consumption. 
Any  other  course  will  lead  to  unsolvable 
problems,  and  eventually  wind  up  with  com- 
plete Government  control  of  agriculture. 


Uuted  State*  Foreipi  Policj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HORACE  SEELYBROWN,  JR. 

or  CONNSCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  22,  19 S3 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  CoNcaassioN- 
AL  RccoBD  a  series  of  four  articles  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Mlddletown 
Bulletin,  Mlddletown,  Conn. 

The  editor  of  this  newspaper,  Mr.  Max 
Corvo,  Is  well  known  for  his  realistic 
analyses  of  the  problems  involved  In  de- 
termining a  proper  United  States  for- 
eign policy. 
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terms  of  years  of  patient  plodding  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  peoples  involved. 

Prom  a  short-range  point  of  view  there 
are  many  things  which  oiur  Government  can 
undertake  on  its  own  in  order  to  better  the 
sxtoting  situation.  Such  decisions  will  be 
tactical  In  nature  and  will  deal  primarily 
with  individual  situations.  Among  these  can 
be  listed: 

(a)  Stepped-up  aid  and  training  of  Na- 
tlonaltot  forces  on  Formosa  and  on  the  main- 
land. 

(b)  Increased  help  to  antl-Communtot 
forces  in  Indochina. 

(c)  Increased  help  to  Brlttoh  tcffcea  In 
Malaya. 

(d)  Recruiting  and  training  of  special  ele- 
ments for  penetration  of  Communist-con- 
trolled areas  with  specific  high  echelon  or- 
ganization and  directives  to  carry  out. 

(e)  Sub  rosa  asstotance  to  politically  sound 
elements  In  cotmtries  where  neutraltot  views 
prevail. 

(f)  BstfbUshment  of  a  supersecret  intel- 
ligence network  whose  primary  task  will  be 
covert  in  nature  and  will  remain  so  until 
such  time  as  a  change  of  policy  to  indicated. 

Talk  of  a  blockade  of  the  huge  China  coast 
to  foolish  at  thto  time — for  no  matter  the 
number  of  vesseto  used  to  enforce  such  a 
blockade.  It  to  physically  impossible  to  en- 
force it.  and  other  avenues  of  trarsport  will 
be  found  to  offset  the  loss  of  maritime  ton- 
nage. Such  a  blockade  must  also  take  Into 
consideration  that  China's  basic  needs  in 
mUitary  equipment  are  being  supplied  by 
Russia. 

(Ftom  the  Mlddletown  (Conn.)  Bxaietln  of 
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nate  and  It  Is  about  time  that  we  took  a 
page  out  of  their  book  and  Improved  upon  it. 

If  we  can  succeed,  over  a  period  of  years. 
In  winning  the  mssses  of  China,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Rxissia  to  thto  point  of  view 
we  shall  have  instilled  in  them  the  basic 
ingredients  which  will  lead  to  the  downfall 
of  their  masters,  for  the  Impovertohed  peas- 
ant of  Eastern  Europe  and  Rtissla  who  has 
experienced  Communist  collectivization  to 
the  most  vulnerable  target  for  thto  type  of 
attack. 

How  such  an  attack  will  be  delivered  to  the 
main  stumbling  block  for  by  and  large  we 
lack  the  means  of  conununicatlons  to  reach 
thto  large  population  and  radio  transmto- 
slons  would  be  limited  In  scope  In  view  of  the 
small  number  of  receivers  possessed  by  the 
people  In  the  areas  in  question. 

Lacking  such  communications,  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  resort  to  pamphlets, 
clandestine  publications,  and  word  of  mouth 
as  the  only  means  of  giving  wide  clrcutotion 
to  our  ideas.  Thto  will  involve  the  creation 
of  a  smoothly  functioning  xinderground 
based  on  the  quality  of  personnel  rather  than 
quantity. 

The  program  outlined  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  a  matter  of  months,  for  It  will  take 
time  and  patience  to  train  and  deliver  the 
operatives  to  their  zones  of  activity,  but 
barring  all-out  war.  it  to  the  only  means  by 
which  subtle  penetrations  can  IM  made  in 
the  areas  in  question  and  it  provides  tlie  only 
method  by  which  direct  contact  can  be 
established  with  the  masses  who  are  pres- 
ently sweltering  under  the  Kremlin's  ruthless 
domination. 


Porio  Victims  Frolic  at  Camp  Joka  Y. 
Kcany 


Its  type  in  the  country."  the  mayor  went 
on.  Then,  directing  hto  remarks  to  the  chil- 
dren, he  said,  '^'ake  advantage  of  every 
facility  so  that  you  may  rettim  to  school 
In  September  healthier  in  body  and  happier 
In  heart  and  mind." 

The  girl  In  the  wheelchair  looked  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  steel  fence  enclosing  the  new 
pool,  its  waters  glistening,  cool  and  inviting 
In  the  sun's  rays. 

"The  March  of  Dimes  takes  pleasure,  great 
gratification.  In  presenting  thto  pool  to  the 
camp  today,"  Francto  X.  Fahy,  county  polio 
fund  chairman,  declared.  "It  to  an  integral 
part  of  our  rehabilitation  program  for  ix>llo- 
strlcken  youngsters,  but  much  of  the  credit 
for  ratolng  the  funds  for  the  pool  goes  to 
the  women  of  oiu-  community  led  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Griffin  Sheehan  who  volimtarlly 
sought  BOllclUtlons  during  the  Mothers' 
March  on  Polio." 

WllUe  Ruth  Hanna  took  her  eyes  off  Com- 
missioner Bernard  J.  Berry,  camp  chairman; 
Nathan  Arlook.  president  of  the  board  of 
educi.tlon,  and  the  Reverend  LeRoy  E.  Mc- 
Williams,  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  looked  longingly  at  the 
pool. 

mrsn.rtsH  hxlp 

"All  thto  would  not  tie  possible,  the  pool, 
the  new  recreation  haU  and  the  new  dormi- 
tories, were  it  not  for  the  unselfish  eflorU 
of  people  like  Mrs.  C.  Clapp  and  members 
of  the  Building  Service  Employees  Union, 
Local  371,  A.  P.  of  L.,  who  donated  new  cot- 
tages to  the  camp."  Commissioner  Berry 
said. 

'T  feel  It  to  also  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
erf  the  late  former  governs,  A.  Harry  Moore. 
who  worked  so  hard  to  see  thto  camp  become 
a  reality. 

The  speechmaking  was  over.  Father  Mc- 
Willtoms  delivered  the  benediction  and  Gail 
looked  Inquiringly  at  her  dad.    Willie  Ruth 


ItB  patR^  of  the  rormama,  Straits  nor  In 
the  much-dlscuBsed  blockade  or  embargo  on 
the  China  coast. 

These  are  all  wlae  decisions  which  may 
play  a  contributory  role  In  the  eventual 
solution  of  the  Far  Sastem  struggle,  but  In 
themselves  they  fall  Into  a  pattom  which  the 
Xlsenhower  administration  has  not  yet  an- 
Bounced  but  already  has  In  mind. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  total  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  Is  worldwide  and  that 
patience,  forbearance,  and  relentless  Inltla- 
tlTe  win  eventually  triumph  over  the  hasty 
machinations  of  the  Kremlin's  planning 
staffs. 

Prom  this  point  of  Tlew  two  OoTemment 
agencies  emerge  as  the  most  potent  weapons 
In  the  struggle  against  the  Kremlin.  These 
agencies  are:  (1)  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  which,  should  and  could  develop  a 
tremendotis  program  calculated  to  stir  up 
trouble  In  all  areas  within  the  Soviet  sphere. 
and  (2)  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  which 
through  Its  control  of  military  aid  funds 
can  and  must  help  to  weld  a  tremendoiis 
armed  force  whose  fury  can  be  unleashed 
at  the  appropriate  time  if  all  else  falls. 

In  the  dlsciission  of  these  Issues  we  may 
«eem  to  have  left  Asia  in  the  background, 
but  whether  It  be  Europe  or  Asia  the  prob- 
lem Is  one  and  the  essential  thing  is  to  find 
the  solution  to  the  one  problem. 

An  examination  of  the  tactics  twed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  postwar  expansion  will 
definitely  indicate  that  the  basic  plan  evolved 
In  the  expansion  was  one,  but  that  varia- 
tions were  adopted  to  conform  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  areas  involved. 

The  firm  grasp  xirtilch  Elsenhower  has  on 
the  overall  problem  has  become  evident  in 
the  Initial  moves  which  he  has  made.  Other 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  will  be  put  together  in 
the  coming  months  until  finally  his  entire 
program  will  become  obvious  in  scope.  Bow- 
ever,  much  will  depend  on  the  men  who  have 
been  and  will  be  selected  to  lead  the  various 
phases  of  the  program  and  eventual  success 
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cui  ately  anticipate  the  moves  placed  tw  in  a 
dil  Icult  defensive  poeltlon  which  In  the 
Ini  ;ial  stages  had  catastrophic  resulta. 

'  "he  only  available  method  of  procuring 
aru4  h  mxormatlon  is  through  the  use  of  pene- 
tra  tlon  agents  who  singly  or  In  coordination 
wKh  other  elements  must  be  capable  of 
wo  ming  their  way  into  the  confidence  of 
Ixigh  Soviet  political  circles  and  must  be 
caiable  of  observing  and  assessing  political 
economic,  and  military  trends.  This  means 
Xh£  t  the  CIA  must  step  up  this  type  of 
act.vity  without  loss  of  time  and  without 
spa  ring  any  efforts. 

I(  also  means  that  opposition  cells  must 
be  created  in  every  country  behind  the  Iron 
Cui  tain  so  that  eventually  an  effective  oppo- 
sltisn  to  the  existing  order  may  be  created. 
Th  s  opposition  cannot  in  the  Initial  phases 
organization  undertake  overt  acts,  but 
operate  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
be  broken  up  by  Berla's  farflung  and 
oitkn  efficient  police  network. 

7  he  collection  of  Intelligence  and  the 
org  uilzation  ot  an  effective  underground 
wit  iln  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence  are 
pre  equlsites  if  the  United  States  and  the 
Wet  tern  World  are  to  regain  the  initiative. 
ThJB  is  Important  from  two  points  of  view: 

( L )  We  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
counter  planned  moves,  and 

( i)  It  will  place  the  Kremlin  at  a  psycho- 
ic^j  cal  disadvantage. 

I  the  Elsenhower  admlnlstntion  Is  to 
operate  successfully  In  matters  of  intema- 
tioiial  policy  and  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism, it  must  therefore  place  a  special 
em]  )hasls  on  intelligence  operations  and  the 
men  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  Imple- 
mei  ktation  of  such  operations.  Directives  to 
the  organizations  carrying  out  such  opera- 
tlois  must  b«  clc«r  in  their  Intent,  and 
pol  tical  promises  made  to  the  prospective 
lea4  iers  of  the  potential  opposition  to  com- 
mu  ilsm  must  be  weighed  carefully  by  a 
Wajihington  panel  before  they  are  made  by 
age  Its  In  the  field. 
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American  OoTsmaisnt  througliout  a  ipoik- 
Inc  day.  Tet  the  subject  of  last  week's  un- 
precedented meeting  of  our  highest  policy- 
making organ  was  not  the  Korean  truce,  or 
the  power  contest  in  Moscow,  or  any  other 
topic  of  current  dlsctisslon.  The  subject  was 
the  air  defense  of  the  American  Continent. 
Despite  the  very  qieclal  consideration  given 
to  the  problem,  it  is  not  clear  that  any 
conclusions  were  reached.  Most  probably,  the 
administration  will  want  the  views  of  the 
new  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  before  taking  its 
decision  about  air-defense  policy.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  the  recent  Security  Council 
meeting  rather  clearly  implies  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  increasingly  worried  about 
the  increasing  air-atomic  striking  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  not  a  distant  danger.  If  the  official 
estimates  are  not  misleading,  one  of  the 
reports  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
Security  Coimcil  actually  credits  the  Kremlin 
with  power  to  destroy  Just  under  40  percent 
of  the  American  Indiistrlal  potential,  and  to 
cause  the  death  of  about  13  million  Ameri- 
cans. Any  such  estimate  of  cxnrent  Kremlin 
capabUltles  is  of  course  highly  debatable. 
But  the  signs  are  plain,  nonetheless,  that  a 
major  turning  point  In  American  policy  is 
now  approaching. 

Tile  approach  has  been  made  by  stages, 
several  of  which  have  been  revealed  In  this 
space,  nrst  there  was  the  report  of  Project 
Lincoln,  the  restiarkable  scientific  task  force 
ot  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Then  there  was  the  Ttuman  administration 
policy  paper,  NSC-141,  which  defined  the  air- 
defense  problem  for  President  Eisenhower. 
Then  there  was  the  further  report  of  a 
special  committee  at  leading  scientists  and 
industrialists  headed  by  Dr.  Mervin  J.  Kelly, 
present  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 
All  these  successive  papers  pointed  in  the 
same  unpleasant  direction,  toward  the  need 
for  an  urgent,  costly  effort  to  improve  our 
air  defenses.  Finally,  after  receiving  the 
report  of  the  Kelly  committee,  the  Security 
Council  named  still  another  study  group. 
This  new  group  was  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's wartime  Deputy  Chief  of  Stair  for 
Operations,  Gen.  Harold  Bull,  who  is  now  an 
ofDelal  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
The  President  and  his  Cabinet  colleagues 
wanted  something  from  their  own  people, 
according  to  one  explanation.  General  Bull 
and  his  coworkers,  who  were  recruited  from 
the  armed  services  and  other  Interested 
agencies,  presented  their  recommendations 
for  action  at  last  week's  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  fairly  dramatic 
action  wUl  not  be  taken,  simply  because  of 
the  character  of  the  potential  threat.  In 
the  first  place,  the  best  estimates  of  Soviet 
atomic  production  now  appear  to  have  been 
revised  upward.  Until  rather  recently,  the 
British  were  talking  of  Soviet  atomic  bombs 
of  the  power  of  the  bombs  that  fell  on  Hiro- 
shima, while  American  estimates  were  given 
In  bombs  of  50  kllotons. 

It  is  now  forecast,  however,  that  the  Krem- 
lin wUl  stockpile  its  100th  atomic  bomb 
of  80  kiloton  power  during  the  current 
year.  An  80  kiloton  bomb  has  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  80,000  tons  of  TNT,  or  4 
times  the  force  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 
One  hundred  such  bombs  is  an  impressive 
stockpile. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Kremlin's  ability 
to  deliver  these  bombs  to  American  targets 
Is  not  seriously  questioned  in  any  official 
quarter.  All  American  targets  can  be 
reached  by  the  thoiisand  or  more  TU-4 
bombers  of  the  Soviet  strategic  air  army.  It 
is  considered  that  SOO  of  these  planes  can  be 
sent  against  the  United  States  in  a  single 
saturation  attack.  It  is  further  known  that 
the  Soviet  TU-4  squadrons  have  been 
equipped  and  trained  for  night  flylug  «^fMi 
night  bombing  during  the  past  2  years. 

Meanwhile  the  strength  of  the  American 
Air  Defense  Command  has  not  kept  pace  witb 
t^  growing  threat.    If  an  sttacdt  wer«  ds- 
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dentlal  order  regarding  the  objectives  of 
the  7th  Fleet.  This  order  will  merely  nukks 
poasibls  Chinese  Nationalist  raids  on  the 
mainland  and  these  raids  will  have  only 
a  nuisance  value  when  compared  with  the 
overall  problem  which  faces  the  antl-Sovlst 
world. 

The  full  activation  of  a  Pacific  alliance  at 
the  earliest  possible  monMnt  will  be  a  first 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  ths  solution 
of  the  Far  Esst  puBle.  No  nation  whoss 
leaders  and  people  sympathize  with  free- 
dom's cause  can  be  kept  out  of  such  a  pact, 
for  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  will  even- 
tually decide  the  issue. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  countries  of 
Southesst  Asia  ars  faced  with  tremendous 
political  and  economic  problems  and  that 
sfHne  of  them  are  torn  apart  by  their  internal 
struggle  against  communism.  In  such  areas, 
where  the  legally  constituted  governments 
have  been  fighting  the  common  enemy,  the 
United  States,  must  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
and  self  pkreservation.  do  all  within  its  power 
to  help  defeat  the  local  Communist  elements 
so  that  eventually  the  entire  energies  of 
those  lUitions  may  be  tximed  to  fun  partici- 
pation in  the  broader  plans  of  the  proposed 
regional  alliance. 

In  the  nations  whose  leaders  have  adopted 
neutral  points  of  view  toward  communism. 
It  is  to  our  advantage  to  help  develop  a  new 
leadership  which  will  favor  otir  outlook  on 
the  problem  so  that  eventually  such  nations 
may  be  drawn  Into  full  cooperation  in  the 
fight  against  communism.  The  manpower  of 
such  nations  would  help  to  offset  the  advan- 
tage which  the  Conurai>lsts  presently  enjoy 
in  the  field.  This  is  p.;j:ticularly  true  in  the 
case  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

Time  is  the  important  element  in  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  alliance  and  every  move  miist 
be  carefully  planned  before  it  is  executed. 
Ilie  American  people  must  be  given  a  frank 
picture  of  the  obstacles  which  lie  ahead  and 
they  must  be  told  that  success  in  this  par- 
ticular endeavw  can  be  measured  only  in 


Uvcnkl  In  broMl  dayligbt  and  good  vsather, 
It  is  thought  that  our  defsnders  might 
knoci :  down  a  *^***'H""*  ot  15  percent  of 
the  i  ttackers.  But  iZ  an  attack  should  be 
delivered  by  night,  it  is  thought  that  ths 
um  rate  of  kill  would  be  only  one- 
tentb  of  1  percent. 
Wi  h  what  amounts  to  a  zero  kill  rate,  an 
atomic  saturation  attack  delivered  by 
should  In  theory  unload  the  whole 
atomic  stock  on  the  choeen  American 
Such  are  the  calculations  behind 
estimate  that  the  Kremlin  can  now  de- 
nearly  40  percent  of  oiu:  Industry  and 
I  toll  of  13  megadeaths  (which  is  top 
Jargon  for  the  death  of  IS  million 


). 


estimate  close  to  this  has  already  been 
public  by  Senator  Stvabt  Stmington, 
rather  lonely  fight  for  American  pre- 
paredhess.  It  can  now  be  disclosed  that  the 
estim  kte  comes  from  the  authoritative  report 
of  thii  Kelly  committee. 

Suc|i  an  estimate  cannot  be  lightly  dlsre- 

when  it  comes  from  a  group  led  by 

and  including  such  scientists  as 

ITharles  Lauritsen,  and  such  industrlal- 

R.  E.  Wilson,  of  Standard  Oil  of  Indi- 

At  the  same  time.  It  should  not  give 

rise  it  hysteria,  either. 

For  one  thing,  the  Kelly  committee  was  not 

equipped  to  "war  game"  the  problem,  and 

war-gaming  is  essential  if  the  results 

coi^plex  air  operations  are  to  be  acctu'ately 


Kelly 


British   Cabinet   recently  directed   a 

study  of   the   air-atomic   threat   to 

For  this  study,  the  damage  esti- 

were  carefully  war-gamed.     The  re- 

a  forecast  that  an  all-out  air -atomic 

on  the  British  Isles  would  take  a  toll 

nlllion  deaths.     The  figures  are  still 

but  2  megadeaths  are  much  less  than 

And  the  British  Isles  are  far 

exposed  than  the  United  States. 

realistic      operating      conditions, 

it  seems  likely  that  the  Kremlin 

the  power  to  h\ut  this  country  very 

but  not  to  cripple  it.    Unfortunately, 

the  Kremlin's  atomic  stockpile  and 

strength  of  the  Kremlin's  strategic  air 

ue  both  still  growing.    The  power  to 

year  can  become  the  power  to  crlp- 

year  and  the  power  to  destroy  the 

That  Is  the  real  problem  that  the 

Secio-lty  Council  has  ^ot  to  solve. 


Tbs  public  knows  too  Httte  about  Joha 
Hvasta.     It's  time  the  public  knew  more. 

His  parents  were  Czech  Immigrants  who 
setUed  in  Hillside.  N.  J.  John  U  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  who  studied  at  Seton  Hall  Col- 
lege and  served  as  a  petty  (^ficer  in  the  Navy. 

Karly  in  1M8.  he  went  to  Czechoslovakia, 
to  study  at  Bratislava.  He  married  a  Ctech 
girl  and  took  a  Job  with  the  American  con- 
sulate. That  sams  year,  the  Czech  secret 
police  grabbed  him  on  fake  espionage 
charges.  Their  real  object  was  to  persuade 
him  to  become  a  Communist  spy.  When  he 
refused  (despite  excruciating  tortiirc)  toe 
was  sentenced  to  ID  years  in  prison. 

In  January '  1952,  Bvasta  escaped  from 
prison.  However,  he's  still  behind  the  Bed 
curtain.  It's  up  to  us  to  demand  that  ths 
Reds  call  off  their  hunt  for  this  man,  and 
allow  him  free  passage  out  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Congressman  Prrza  Rooimo,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, is  leading  a  fight  for  this  purpose.  A3  of 
last  week.  President  Eisenhower  promised  to 
take  it  up  immediately  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles. 

This  is  s  challenge  that  the  United  States 
must  not  overlook.  An  American  citizen  has 
been  framed  on  false  political  charges  and 
has  suffered  torttire  rather  than  betray  his 
oath  of  citizenship.  We  owe  him  as  much 
loyalty  as  he  has  shown  for  us. 

It  should  be  the  concern  of  every  solid 
American  to  see  that  the  case  of  John 
Hvasta  reaches  a  quick  and  satisfactory  set- 
tlement. It  has  been  burled  and  neglected 
too  long. 


Fordfa  Aid  Gnats  Bloddof  Tu  CaU 


Congi  essmaa   Rodiao's   Good  Fifht  for 
Jnfltice  in  the  Case  of  John  Hyasta 


'! 


3XTENSION  OF  REIfARKS 


OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  BCASSACHtrSXTTS 

IN  '^HS{  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  ext  »nd  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  f c  Hewing  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Trave  er,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Tbs  Hvasta  Case 


8llowe<  I 
coun 
behind 
relenti  ws 


Ozeeh 

So 
slbiUty 
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Robert  K.  Vogeler  went  free.    Bill  Oatis 

to  leave  prison  and  return  to  this 

.    But  John  Hvasta  remains  trapped 

the  Iron  Curtain,  the  quarry  in  a 

hunt  being  carried  on  by  the  Red 

jolice. 

once  again  it  becomes  the  respon- 

of  tbis  Nation  to  exert  Its  pressure 

despots  of  communism  and  protect 

"    of  an  American  citizen. 

^'asta's  case,  this  action  should  have 

U  ken  long  ago.    We  have  been  mlser- 

n(gligent.    Our  elTorts  to  win  freedom 

Hvasta  haiw  been  fainthearted  snd  wlth- 


n  Jw 


rlKits 


spilt. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  NSW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Toric.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th« 
RECORD,  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  New  Haven  Register,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Monday,  July  20. 
1953.  the  editor  and  publisher  of  which 
is  John  Jay  Jackson: 
FoaxiGH  Aid  OaAirrs  BtocKnro  Tax  Cots 
Three  developments  in  Washington  in  re- 
cent days  throw  a  bright  spotlight  on  the 
major  financial  problems  facing  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. All  must  be  faced  firmly,  and  weighed 
in  their  relationship  to  each  other.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  solution  to  the  present  needs — 
and  the  present  demands — of  United  States 
taxpayers. 

First,  the  excess-profits  tax — in  this  light 
a  symbol  of  all  heavy  and  destructive  domes- 
tic taxation — had  to  be  extended  because  the 
cash  return  it  affords  is  held  essential  to 
Federal  operations. 

Second,  a  $6,157,333,500  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
the  administration  is  making  qiedal  efforts 
to  prevent  any  further  reductions  in  this  vast 
stun  when  appropriations  hearings  and  de- 
bates come  up. 

Third,  a  Senate  committee  has  issued  a 
report  which  claims  that  France  is  using 
United  States  aiu  In  place  of  taxes  upon  its 
own  people.  The  report  questions  whether 
the  Frmch  will  ever  shoulder  full  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  needs  and  expenses  while 
they  can  share  such  costs  with  Americans. 

The  issue  implicit  in  all  these  things  is 
the  same  issue  on  which  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration won  the  majority  support  of  the 
American  voters  in  last  year's  election  cam- 
pidgn.  It  revolves  about  the  need,  and  ths 
desire,  to  do  something  to  cut  damaging 
taxes  and  to  strengthen  an  Inflated  economy 


(Fourth  and  final  article  outlining  the  world- 
wide struggle  against  communism  and  the 
role  which  the  United  SUtes  must  play 
in  the  coming  phases  of  the  struggle) 
As  we  have  pointed  out  in  this  series  of 
articles,  we  believe  that  the  struggle  against 
world-wide    oommimism    wUl    be    a    Icxig- 
drawn-out  one  in  which  the  maximum  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  must  be  brought 
to  bear  with  a  canny  sense  of  timing  which 
will  balance  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  nations 
which  stand  for  freedom. 

Measures  thus  far  taken  by  both  the  Tru- 
man and  Elsenhower  administrations  (out- 
side of  highly  technical  research  projects) 
are  purely  of  a  short-range  and  tactical  na- 
ture and  serve  as  stop-gaps  until  such  time 
as  a  long-range  program  is  evolved  and  im- 
plemented. 

Fundamentally,  we  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  one  of  the  most 
important  stepe  toward  that  objective  is  the 
raUing  of  the  standards  of  Uving  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

With  these  two  objectives  in  mind,  our 
overall  strategic  plans  must  be  based  on  the 
selling  of  thU  iMx>gram  of  peace  and  plenty 
not  only  to  our  friends  but  primarily  to  the 
peoples  who  are  presently  situated  in  the 
geographic  areas  behind  the  Iron  C\irtaln 
and  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  girding  for  war  as  a  means  of 
achieving  its  Imperialistic  alms. 

We  wUl  find  It  much  easier  to  base  oiu- 
long-range  plans  on  the  selling  of  such  a 
program  rather  than  attempting  to  simply 
seU  such  noble  terms  as  freedom  and  liberty. 
The  peoples  who  live  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  no  different  than  thoee  who  live 
In  Western  Europe  and  an  appeal  to  the 
more  subsUntlal  things  will  have  a  greater 
Impact  than  one  which  Is  simply  based  on 
Ideals.  It  Is  the  substantial  part  of  Marxist 
theory  (share  and  share  alike)  which  the 
Commimists  have  had  least  trouble  in  selling 
to  the  industrial  workers  and  farmers  of  the 
areas  whicti  they  occupied  or  seek  to  domi- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Mxw  jxasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jer- 
sey City  has  a  great  mayor.  We  call 
him  the  "champ."  the  Hon.  John  V. 
Kenny,  soft-spoken,  tenderhearted,  man 
of  the  people,  with  a  helping  hand  for 
the  underprivileged  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Jersey 
Journal,  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  datellned 
"High  Bridge,"  tells  part  of  the  story: 
Camp  Kkmht  Pool  Dzdicatb>— LrrtLS  Pouo 
Vicmcs  Psouc,  Tranxs  to  Maxch  or  Docks 

High  Banxic. — The  metal  arms  of  the 
wheelchair  were  hot  from  the  sim  and  10- 
year-old  Gall  Dunning  moved  her  elbows 
into  her  li^  as  she  listened  with  90  other 
Jersey  City  chUdren  to  dedication  speeches 
at  Camp  John  V.  Kenny. 

"Tou  children  were  promised  a  swimming 
pool  here  at  the  camp  and  today  you  see  it 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  thanks  to  the  Hud- 
son County  Chapter  of  the  March  of  Dimes." 
Mayor  Kenny  stated.  "No  city  In  the  United 
States  does  more  for  its  physlcaUy  handl- 
cwped  children  than  Jersey  City. 

"This  pool  is  proof  that  the  people  of  our 
city  really  care  for  you  chUdren  and  want 
to  fill  your  lives  with  sunshine  and 
strength." 

OaU  looked  up  at  her  htisky  father.  Fire- 
man Joseph  Dunning,  of  38  Cliff  Street,  and 
smUed.  Beside  her.  8-year-old  WUlie  Ruth 
Hanna  gazed  attenUvely  at  inert.  poUo-crip- 

pled  toes.  

ONZ  or  ranat 
-We've  been  buUding  and  building  here 
at  this  cMnp  untu  it  is  one  of  the  finest  U 


iookea  towara  joe  r-iynn,  tuo  »«**«»  muuk 
director. 

"Swim?"  they  asked. 

Into  the  pool  they  went,  these  two  pollo- 
crlppled  youngsters.  whUe  the  mayor  and 
the  other  principals  including  the  March 
of  Dimes  executive  committee — ^Fahy, 
I.  CharlM  Lifland,  Ray  Kaplan.  Harry 
Strucker,  and  Al  Davis — lieamed. 

The  children  splashed  happUy,  their  limbs 
buoyed  by  the  water. 

The  March  of  Dimes  pool  was  dedicated. 


Adeqaate  Ak  Force  Is  Vilal  to  Oar 
Natioiial  laterest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wiscoKsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July. 22.  1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  herewith  Include  an  article  enti- 
tled "Need  of  More  Air  Strength 
Stressed,"  written  by  Joseph  Alsop.  The 
subject  matter  demands  serious  consid- 
eration because  it  is  food  for  thought: 
NxxD  or  Moax  Am  SiaxKOTH  SrasssiB 
(By  Joeeph  Alsop) 

Last  week  the  President's  appointment 
schedule  was  quietly  revised  to  conceal  a 
significant  fact.  By  the  President's  order 
and  under  his  leadership,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  held  an  aU-day  meeting. 

Since  the  morrow  of  Pearl  Harbor,  no  sin- 
gle problem  has  evw  engaged  the  continuous, 
lolled  attmtio*  ot  au  the  hmdB  of  th» 
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•t  hookS  while  providing  leadership  without 
loose  and  extravagant — and  too  often  point- 
less— ^handout  programs  abroad.  Thus  far 
the  administration  has  not  come  to  grips 
with  this  issue. 

It  can  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  only  by 
fighting  off  what  m^fat  be  called  the  spend- 
ing momentum  that  has  been  built  up  in 
20  years  of  "giveaway"  government.  It  can 
make  headway  against  this  deep-rooted  pres- 
sure for  waste  only  by  calling  a  direct  halt 
to  needless  expenditures  and  "gifts"  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  only  by  dealing  openly  with 
the  crushing  flnanrial  burdens  that  have 
been  heaped — ^wlth  a  variety  of  weak  ex- 
cuses— on  the  American  peoirte. 

It  cannot  cut  taxes  by  regularly  seeking— 
and  ostensibly  finding — new  reasons  for  de- 
laying any  immediate  consideration  of  tax 
cuts. 

It  cannot  cut  down  on  foreign  aid — the 
BUMt  oonfused  and  costly  of  all  our  national 
activities  In  a  period  of  mammoth  deficit — 
by  fighting  congressional  and  public  demands 
for  reduction  in  tbe  program. 

It  cannot  cope  with  a  dangerously  off- 
balance  United  States  budget  by  stubbornly 
draining  our  l^easxiry  to  support  the  budgets 
of  allied  countries. 

The  insulBciency  at  the  present  approach 
In  Washington  may  be  saeasurcd  by  the  fact 
that  it  invariably  deals  in  mOllon-dDllar 
terms  with  what  are  actually  biUlon-doUar 
problems.  Cutting  a  few  million  dollars  from 
any  given  project  is  hardly  likely  to  provide 
relief  for  the  serloiis  burdens  which  con- 
tinue to  be  forced  upon  United  States  tax- 
payers In  blUlon-donar  amounts.  Elsewhere 
on  this  page  an  sdltorial  from  the  Wan 
Street  Journal  questions  the  ultimate  effect 
of  too  much  handout  mmiey  on  our  allies. 
The  effect  of  such  recklessly  scattered  hand- 
out money  on  ourselves  Is  already  distress- 
ingly apparent. 

Despite  its  clear  sincerity  of  purpose,  the 
Elsenhower  administration  has  now  admitted 
that  it  cannot  balance  the  budget  at  any 
early  data.  Wbsre  ths  British  and  the 
French  have  both  felt  the  stlmulatiac  of 
lowered  taxes,  the  American  people  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  share  in  such  badly  need- 
ed relief.  Such  disappointments  spring  di- 
rectly from  the  Government's  failure  to  face 
realities  and  to  act  upon  tbem. 

A  •6.167,000.000  foreign  aid  program  in 
the  face  at  continued  high  taxes  for  Uie 
American  people,  and  in  the  face  of  distinct 
evidences  of  wsste  and  failure  for  our  hand- 
out efforU  abroad,  is  not  Utsed  on  realities. 
It  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  Amer- 
ican alms  and  potentialities  which  must  be 
rejected  in  every  possibie  way  by  Congress 
and  the  taxpayers. 

The  Register  feels  that  at  thU  point  the 
^pterican  people  expect  their  every  repre- 
sentaUve.  in  the  SenaU  and  in  the  Hoxise, 
to  face  the  problem  squarely,  to  consider 
it  without  yielding  to  the  halfhearted  com- 
promises and  the  ineffectual  economies  that 
have  been  employed  to  excuse  continuation 
of  thU  burden  in  the  past.  The  key  to  any 
restorative  action  by  the  new  administra- 
tion Ues  in  firm  and  responsible  action — 
not  in  the  indeflniU  future  but  right  now. 


U  tkt  AamJaistratioa  for  Ae  Seaway  or 
Not? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wiacoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTA  ilVES 

Wednesday.  July  22, 1953 

'    Mr.  ZABLOCKL    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


tbe  RacARo,  I  include  the  f ollowixig  edi- 
torial. Runaround  on  the  Seaway,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  20.  1953,  issue  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  many  who  would  like  to  know 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  tbe  seaway  legis- 
lation. The  administration  can  supply 
the  answer. 

Hie  editorial  follows: 

RuNAaomfB  oh  tbs  Siawat 

Keeping  track  of  ths  administration's  pol- 
icy on  the  Oreat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
is  like  trying  to  net  a  guppy  in  a  flshbowl. 
One  minute  you  think  you've  got  it,  the  next 
minute  it's  gone. 

For  a  long  time  it  looked  as  if  the  seaway 
wss  a  dead  duck  this  year.  Then,  suddenly, 
the  Elsenhower  Csbinet  gave  it  full  endorse- 
ment and  the  picture  brightened  up.  Then 
the  seaway  appeared  to  have  bogged  down  In 
Senate  committee — and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  suddenly  approved  it.  Then 
an  effort  to  get  It  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
seemed  to  have  bogged  down — and  suddenly 
last  Tuesday  Senator  Kitowlano,  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  said  that  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate policy  committee  had  voted  to  act  on  it 
before  adjournment  July  31.  Then,  Just 
when  things  seemed  brightest.  KifOWiJun>  re- 
versed himself  Friday  and  said  that  the  sea- 
way cant  be  considered  unXil  January.  It's 
too  controversial  to  take  up  now,  be  says. 

TMb  IooIcs  like  a  prime  runaround  for  a 
project  that  has  every  bit  of  logic  and  eco- 
nomic necessity  In  its  favor — and  the  addi- 
tional compvlskm  that  if  we  dont  Join  pretty 
quickly  Canada  will  go  right  on  and  complete 
the  Job  alone. 

The  Lake  States  and  the  Middle  West  sgrl- 
eultural  areas  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
administration:  "Whafs  going  on  here?"  Is 
the  administration  for  the  seaway  or  not? 
And  If  It  is,  why  the  "now  yon  see  it,  now 
you  dont"  policy?  Never  was  the  opportu- 
nity for  approving  the  project  better,  never 
was  the  need  greater. 


Tax  laccntives  for  Distressed  Areas 


EXTSiSION  OP  RElilARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  KASSACHUSXlTe 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  statement  which  I  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  morning  in  support  of 
H.  R,  5634,  the  bill  I  have  sponsored  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  Federal  tax  in- 
centives to  help  declining  areas  to  re- 
sume their  economic  progress : 

This  statement  is  in  support  of  H.  R.  6634, 
the  bUl  I  have  Introduced  to  extend  section 
134A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating 
to  anuH^ization  deductions  for  emergency 
faculties)  to  cover  certain  faculties  in  dis- 
tressed sress. 

The  purpoee  of  this  bill  is  to  assist  those 
labor  surplus  areas  within  the  United  States, 
principally  coel-minlng  and  textUe  commu- 
nities, where  there  is  bleak  depression  In  the 
midst  of  national  prosperity. 

There  are  many  precedents  to  show  that 
Internal  revenue  is  used  not  only  to  provide 
for  tbe  conventional  expenses  of  Government 
but  as  a  lever  to  work  out  certain  economic 
objectives. 

Almost  t2  blllloti  were  taken  out  of  Massa- 
ehusetti  by  the  Federal  Oovsmment  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1963,  for  instance,  with  a 
much  smaller  amount  returning  in  the  form 


»t  Mderal  payroUa.  contracts,  (unctions,  er 
Installations. 

Most  at  tbis  was  spent  on  national  defense 
and  localgn  aid.  But.  of  the  remainder, 
little  came  bai^  to  Massa<diusetts.  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  our  cities  are 
going  through  a  trying  period  of  readjust- 
ment. 

Federal  taxes  from  Massachusetts  were 
tued  to  distribute  ineoaae.  to  build  Oovem- 
msnt  installations  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  help  industitailsts  to  build 
new  plants  elsewhere  through  amortisation 
de  Auctions  for  emergency  fadUties. 

This  has  tipped  the  scales  against  the  old 
textile-mill  buildings  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England.  Due  to  this,  and  other  factors, 
many  of  our  textile  Industries  have  ekieed 
tip  or  have  moved  out,  leaving  aerlous  pock- 
ets of  unemployed  behind  them.  New  in- 
dustries hesitate  to  move  in  unless  they  are 
offered  substantial  inducements  throuigh  tax 
writeoffs,  which  only  tbs  Federal  Qovefs- 
ment  can  provide. 

Massachusetts  has  not  complained  through 
the  years  when  so  much  money  was  taken 
from  the  State  via  internal-revenue  levies 
to  build  up  the  economies  of  other  areas. 
The  point  Is  this  one-way  drain  cannot  con- 
tinue forever,  especially  when  this  has 
worsened  our  own  economic  position  and  Is 
actually  putting  us  so  far  b^ind  that  we 
find  it  dlAcult  to  ownpeta. 

It  doesnt  make  sense  to  take  so  much 
blood  out  of  a  generous  donor  that  he  him- 
self beeomes  sick. 

The  plight  of  New  England  textile  com- 
munities can  hardly  be  considered  ss  a  se- 
cret. During  the  present  and  the  previous 
administration  the  dismal  facts  have  been 
spread  upon  the  record  for  aU  to  see,  but 
Washington  has  failed  to  give  us  any  con- 
structive help. 

It  is  not  that  we  insist  upon  shoring  up 
a  high-cost  industry  that  faUed  to  plow 
back  profits  into  research,  new  plants,  new 
machinery,  and  new  marketing  methods, 
streamlining  Its  ancient  ovcrexpanslon. 

But  we  dont  want  to  see  our  skilled  labor 
suffer  from  want  of  constructive  employ- 
ment, with  serious  eonssquenoes  to  them- 
selves and  the  Nation. 
.     We  need  new  ind\istrles  to  flU  the  g^. 

Orowth  indtistrles.  however,  wlU  not  move 
into  6-story  factories  that  are  40  years  of 
age  and  sometimes  much  older. 

Local  cltlsena,  groiqis,  and  governments 
are  doing  their  best  to  provide  faculties  that 
wlU  attract  a  new  indiutry  to  replace  those 
that  have  given  up  the  ghost  or  have  moved 
on  to  other  regions.  With  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taking  out  so  much  money  in  the 
form  of  taxes  that  it  has  become  the  world's 
largest  financier  in  its  indirect  way.  there 
are  not  enough  local  resources  to  do  the  Job. 
Therefore  we  must  call  vpaa  the  Federal 
Government,  not  tor  handouts,  or  to  keep 
on  buying  goods  that  it  doesnt  need  and 
can't  uae.  but  to  give  us  Incentives  through 
temporary  tax  reUef.  The  United  States 
is  doing  it  for  defense,  and  In  areas  that 
are  already  prosperous.  By  extension,  we 
should  do  it  fOT  thoee  communities  where 
old  mUls  are  vacant  and  thousands  are  \m- 
employed. 

New  manufacturing  enterprises  will  fin 
this  vacu\im  if  they  are  provided  with  tax 
incentives  that  will  inspire  them  to  build 
and  operate  in  those  cities  and  towns  that 
are  going  through  a  period  of  transition. 

Concerning  my  bill,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  it  Is  limited  to  thoee  Industries  that 
plan  to  buUd  in  labor-surplus  areas  as  de-^ 
termlned    by   the  Secretary   of   Labor   and 
with  respect  to  which  a  certification  has 

been  made.  

It  wlU  face  tq)  to  a  problem  in  our  own 
backyard  that  has  been  conslstenUy  ig- 
nored during  our  preocetqtatlon  with  global 
matters.  By  amending  subsection  (a)  of 
aecticm  IMa  at  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  lead:    "Knrj  psnon,  at  his   clecUon. 
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employment  of  8.992  covered  by  unem-    economy.     American    taidustries.     and    ing  pressure   systems,  and  developing 
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-.^..unuuc  vuc  Bkreui^a  oi  me  American      ably 
Atr  DefeuM  Command  has  not  kept  pace  with     for 
Ui«  growing  threat.    IX  aa  attack  wera  de*     out 


n<gligent.    Our  efforta  to  win  freedom 
Hv^Bta  iwTe  bean  falntHaarted  azid  wltli- 


HAit. 


palgn.  It  revolves  about  tbe  need,  and  tha 
deaire.  to  do  something  to  cut  damaging 
tasea  and  to  strengthen  an  Inflated  economy 


leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in    much  smaller  amount  returning  in  the  lorm 
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dian  b«  entitled  to  a  deduoUoA  with  ra- 
spect  to  the  amortization  of  tbe  ad|urted 
baals  (for  determining  gain)  of  any  emer- 
gency facility  or  any  dlstreaaed  area  faoUitj 
based  on  a  period  of  00  months." 

President  Elsenhower,  as  one  of  tbe  flrat 
acts  ot  the  new  administration,  signed  Bi- 
ecutlve  Order  No.  10433  on  February  4,  IMS. 
This  recognised  and  reaflBrmed  the  prac- 
tice of  Issntng  cM-tlfleates  of  neceeslty  to 
meet  emergency  conditiooa  Involving  na- 
tional defense. 

I  believe  that  It  should  be  extended  to 
meet  the  demands  of  labor-siirplus  areas 
which  endanger  our  domestic  econcHny. 

As  the  Federal  Government  has  failed 
to  take  action  authorizing  this  new  inter- 
pretation and  application,  I  am  introduelng 
and  pleading  for  the  enactment  of  this 
-leglalation  for  that  purpose. 

FMeral  taz  incentives  are  necessary  to 
help  declining  areas  to  resume  their  eco- 
nomic progress  on  firm  footing  and  a  new 
road. 

H.  R.  5634  will  encourage  growth  indus- 
trtas  to  avail  themselves  of  skilled  labor 
that  Is  anxious  for  productive  employment. 
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\  mtll  June  32  that  she  knew  she  was  to 
Rome  8  weeks  later. 

wonder  that  Sister  Irene  Is  quite 

for  besides  arranging  a  departure  at 

short  notice,  she  will  take  her  very  first 

trip  when  she  boards  the  trans- 

atUuttle  flight  for  Paris. 

Sister  with  her  preparations  Is 

1  irother,  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Vopelak,  profes- 

blology  at  Seton  Hall  Prep.     When 

how  he  would  spend  the  summer,  he 

naturally,  that  he  too  was  working 

forUls  M.  A.  this  vacation. 

Wlen  she  returns  In  the  fall  Sister  Irene 

to  finish  her  dissertation  to  complete 

.  A.  at  Pordham  University.     She  will 

resume  her  regular  teaching  duties  at 

1  Ichael'B  High.    Beside  St.  Michael's  the 

has  taught  at  St.  Joseph's  in  Newark 

Peter's  in  New  Brunswick. 

Irene  is  the  daughter  of  Itx.  and 

John  Vopelak.  of  Teaneck. 
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HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI        tm^ 


or  Mrw  jaasKT 
IN  TBZ  HOU^  or  REPRXSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Indeed  happy  to  note  that  Sister  Irene 
Margaret,  of  Jersey  City,  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  scholarship  for 
study  abroad.  An  article  appearing  In 
tbe  July  4.  1953,  issue  of  the  Advocate 
carries  details  on  the  award  and  is  as 
follows: 
Jzaarr  Crrr  Sum  or  CHAarrr  Om  or  Fdmt 

RXLIGIOTTS     OtVKIf    FULBEIGHT    SCBOLABSBIP 
■T  UNrrSD  STATX8 

JxaszT  Crrr. — One  of  the  first  nuns  in  this 
country  to  be  granted  a  Fulbright  scholar- 
ship for  study  abroad  Is  a  Sister  of  Charity 
from  the  Newark  archdiocese.  She  is  Sister 
Irene  Margaret,  Latin  teacher  at  St.  Michael's 
High  School  in  Jersey  City. 

Sister  Irene  received  the  grant  to  attend 
a  7-week  seminar  on  classical  languages  at 
the  American  Academy  In  Rome.  She  will 
begin  her  trip  on  July  3.  flying  from  New 
Tork  to  Paris  and  from  Paris  to  Rome.  While 
studying  at  the  academy,  a  nonsectarlan  in- 
stitution, she  will  live  at  the  General  Mother- 
house  of  the  FUlppini  Sisters  In  Rome. 

More  than  a  little  excited  about  the  grant. 
Sister  Irene  admitted  that  when  she  applied 
for  it  she  "never  dreamed  it  might  be 
awarded  to  me." 

The  Sister  of  Charity  read  about  the  op- 
portunity In  the  Classical  Weekly,  a  maga- 
aine  which  announced  that  applications 
would  be  considered.  Sister  Irene  applied  in 
February  and  heard  nothing  until  April, 
when  she  received  word  that  she  was  a  rec- 
ommended student  for  one  of  the  grants.  In 
May  she  was  instructed  to  have  a  physical 
examination,  but  2  days  later  received  word 
that  due  to  lack  of  funds  there  was  very  Uttla 
possibility  she  might  be  sent. 

In  the  meantime,  stUl  highly  doubtful 
that  there  was  any  hope  of  a  grant  left,  she 
was  interviewed  by  the  local  Fulbright  com- 
mittee representative,  a  department  head  at 
the  New  Jersey  Stato  Teachers'  College  in 
Jersey  City.  * 

It  was  not  -antU  June  11  that  she  heard  she 
had  been  deflnltely  awarded  the  grant  azul 
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Wednesday.  July  22,  1953 


BTRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  con- 
in  my  efforts  to  impress  upon  the 
of  Congress  the  need  for  legis- 
such  as  the  Simpson  bill  which 
I  kfford  protection  to  domestic  indus- 
I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
of  the  Rscoto  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Davis,  director,  department  of  em- 
security,  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
with  some  tables  on  xmemploy- 
compensation  payments  with  ref- 
to  my  congressional  district  and 
of  West  Virginia : 
WxsT  VtaeiKU  DxrAanrarr 
or  EMPLOTMxirr  Sccuairr. 

Charleston.  July  27.  1953. 
HoBxaT  C.  Btsd, 
Jitse  0/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkax  CoNcaxssMAN:   As  requested  in 
elephone  conversation  yesterday  with 
McNeel,  enclosed  Is  information  on 
and  unemployment  in  the  bltu- 
mlnlng   Industry   In   West   Virginia, 
article  on  Employment  and  Unem- 
nt  in  the  Bituminous  Mintng  Indus- 
West  Virginia  with  the  attached  tables 
xu  ^employment  compensation  payments 
joints  up  the  decline  in  employment 
li  crease  in  unemployment  during  recent 
The  volume  of  unemployment  is  fur- 
reflected  in  tbe  increased   amount  of 
paid   as  shown   by  these  data  for 
years  1953  and  1952.     There  U  also  a 
showing    beneflts    paid    unemployed 
in  your  S  xth  Congressional  District 
flrst  0  months  of  this  year, 
hoped  this  information  will  be  of 
ce  in  your  presentation  of  the  con- 
of   the  coal   industry  in   otir  State, 
ontlnuing  decline  in  employment  in 
in  lustry  Is  Indeed  affecting  the  economy 
State,  as  well  as  those  areas  in  which 
in  lustry  is  concentrated. 
J^ery  truly  yours. 

C.  8.  DAvn. 

Director. 
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Speaker,  the  Members  wUI  see  that 
district  alone  over  $1  million  was 
in    unemplosrment    compensation 
to  unemployed  coal  miners  dur- 
flrst  6  months  of  this  year.    This 
slightly  over  25  percent  of  tbe  un- 


employment compensation  beneflts  paid 
to  all  unemployed  coed  miners  in  the 
State  during  this  period.  There  were 
4.750  miners  receiving  their  flrst  pay- 
ment as  a  result  of  becoming  unem- 
ployed, while  over  1.000  miners  were 
receiving  their  final  payment  and  ex- 
hausting their  beneflts. 

The  trend  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation activities  In  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  is  on  a  high  level,  and  the 
trend  is  edging  up  as  a  result  of  the 
continuing  decline  of  employment  In  the 
bituminous  coal  industry. 

Emplojrment  in  this  industry  over  the 
entire  State  declined  33,100  since  Jan- 
uary 1949  to  March  1953.  This  24.7  per- 
cent drop  in  slightly  more  than  4  years 
was  from  an  employment  level  of  134,200 
to  101.100.  Employment  of  all  wage  and 
salaried  workers  in  January  1949  of 
540,500  declined  to  507,200  In  March 
1953.  This  33,300  overall  loss  In  em- 
plojrment  was  only  200  more  than  the 
loss  in  coal  mining  alone. 

Average  weekly  payrolls  in  coal  min- 
ing during  1951  of  $8,876,940  dropped  to 
$7,826,440  in  1052— a  payroU  loss  of 
$1,050,500  per  week.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1953  the  average  weekly  pay- 
roll was  $7,302,720  in  the  coal  industry — 
a  weekly  payroll  loss  of  over  one-half 
million  dollarfr— $523.720— as  compared 
with  1952.  and  of  $1V^  million— $1 .574,- 
220 — as  compared  with  1951. 

Unemplosmient  compensation  beneflts 
paid  to  unemployed  miners  more  than 
doubled  In  the  past  year.  Increasing 
119.5  percent  for  the  12-month  period  of 
April  1952-March  1953  as  compared 
with  the  same  period.  April  1951-March 
1952.  Thirty-six  percent— $3, 195.8 13— 
of  all  beneflts — $8.871,196— paid  during 
the  April  1951-lifarch  1952  period  was 
for  Jobless  miners.  In  the  12-month 
period  April  1952-March  1953  benefit 
payments  for  Jobless  miners  Increased  to 
48.2  percent— $7,013.415— of  aU  benefiU 
paid— $14,525,493.  That  the  situaUon 
is  even  ^orse  now  than  a',  the  end  of 
last  March  may  be  seen  In  the  accom- 
panjrlng  table  which  reveals  that  of  all 
employment  beneflts  paid  duiing  the 
months  of  April.  May,  and  June,  61.1 
percent  was  paid  to  unemployed  coal 
miners. 

Over  40.000 — 40.128 — or  approximate- 
ly 1  out  of  3,  coal  miners  received  one 
or  more  unemplos^ment  compensation 
payments  during  the  12-month  period 
from  April  1952-March  1953.  and  dur- 
ing this  period  5,427  coal  miners  com- 
pletely exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation  beneflts — the  mavimitm 
number  of  weeks  compensated  is  23  if 
there  are  no  disquallflcatlons.  Due  to 
the  dwindling  Job  opportunities  in  the 
coal  industry,  the  majority  of  these  men 
remain  Jobless  as  there  are  no  other  local 
Jobs  available,  and  they  are  further  re- 
stricted in  securing  employment  in  that 
their  work  experience  is  not  readily 
adaptable  to  other  Industries,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  older  workers.  The 
result  Is  that  the  living  standards  of 
these  job  seekers  have  been  seriously  af- 
fected, as  has  been  the  general  economy 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  close 
without  including  a  few  figures  concern- 
ing the  pottery  industry  in  West  Vir- 
ginia.  There  were  23  pottery  firms  with 
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employment  of  8.093  covered  by  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  January 
1949.  Six  of  these  firms  employing  819 
have  ceased  operation.  Employment  in 
the  remaining  17  firms  had  dropped  to 
6.125  as  of  September  1952.  The  indus- 
try has  had  an  employment  loss  of  2.867 
or  31.9  i>ercent  from  January  1949  to 
September  1952.  The  payroll  of  $5,554.- 
550  for  the  first  quarter  of  1949  for  the 
23  firms  dropped  to  $4,383,182  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1952  for  the  17  firms — a 
net  loss  of  $1,171,368. 

The  figures  which  I  have  presented  in 
this  instance  and  upon  previous  oc- 
casions are  certainly  persuasive  of  the 
need  for  passage  of  the  Simpson  bill,  a 
bill  which  will  protect  the  American 


economy.     American    Industries,     and 
American  workers. 

Unemployment  eompenvitkm  benefits  paid, 
weeks  claimed,  flrst  pajfments  and  final 
payments  for  bituminous  mining  industry 
in  6th  Congressional  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, January  to  June  19S3 
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Amount  of  unemploymenl  compeneation  paid  and  veeks  compensaied  in  all  industries  and 
bituminmis  mining  in  West  Virginia,  showing  percent  of  total  paid  and  u;eek$  compen- 
sated in  bituminous  mining  by  month,  April  1958  to  June  1953 
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ing  pressure  systems,  and  developing 
springs  for  farm  family  and  livestock 
water  supplies.  Eighty  individual  fami- 
lies received  loans  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, land  leveling,  storage  dams,  pump 
installations,  sprinkler  systems,  pur- 
chase of  water  stock,  building  ditches, 
minor  structures,  and  so  forth;  $286,760 
was  used  for  these  purposes. 

Oroup  type  loans  were  made  to  the 
Carbon  County  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, enabling  them  to  purchase  heavy 
equipment  required  in  their  develop- 
ment work.  Loams  were  made  to  the 
Ward  Irrigation  District  and  the  Rock 
Creek  Water  Co.,  both  in  Ravalli  County, 
for  rehabilitation  and  improving  their 
present  supply  canals.  A  subsequent 
loan  was  made  to  the  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Canal  at  Fairfield,  to  complete  their 
Irrigation  system.  These  4  loans 
amounted  to  $33,300. 

Dvu-ing  the  fiscal  year  1953,  3,470 
acres  of  land  were  brought  under  irri- 
gation for  the  first  time  through  this 
program.  Supplemental  water  or  bet- 
ter use  of  existing  water  supplies  was 
provided  for  7,707  acres.  These  acreages 
bring  to  70,425  the  total  acreage  that  has 
received  water  development  since  the 
Farmers*  Home  Administration  water 
facilities  program  l>egan  in  Montana  in 
1937. 


ConfressioMl  InTeslifatiTe  Powers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIOAH 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  State 
central  committee  of  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  Michigan  on  June  28. 
1053.  relative  to  the  use  by  Congress  of 
Its  Investigative  powers. 

This  subject  has  received  considerable 
•ttention  throughout  the  country.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  now  conducting  a  study  of  the 
legislative  procedures  of  the  House  in 
the  matter  of  Investigations. 

This  resolution  has  been  approved  by 
the  highest  executive  body  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Michigan,  and  I  am 
happy  to  place  it  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  resolution  follows  : 

The  following  Is  a  reeolntlon  adopted  by 
the  State  central  committee  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Michigan  on  Jxme  88, 
1953: 

"Resolved.  Tbat  tbe  Toung  Democratic 
Clubs  of  mcblgan  do  endorse  and  encourage 
the  efforts  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  combat  tbe  Indiscriminate  use  at 
tbe  congressional  investigative  powers;  and 

"Resoltfed.  Tbat  the  Toung  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Michigan  go  on  record  In  support 
of  Senate  Resolutions  10  and  12  concern- 
ing tbe  establishment  of  standards  of  con- 
duct for  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittees by  sending  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Michigan  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  tbe  United  States  Congress;  and 

"Resolved,  Tbat  tbe  State  central  commit- 
tee ot  tbe  Toung  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Michigan  sbaU  strengthen  the  sense  of  this 
resolution  by  requesting  prompt  and  posi- 


tive approval  of  this  resolution,  or  a  similar 
resolution,  by  the  next  State  convention  of 
tbe  Toung  Democratic  Clubs  of  Michigan. 


Water  Facilities  Profram  of  the  Fanners 
Home  Adsuaistration 


Staienent  of  Hon.  Enfene  J.  Keofh,  of 
New  York,  m  Snpport  of  Honse  Con- 
cnrrcnt  Resolution  60 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MOIfTAlf A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  through 
its  water  facilities  program  has  been  do- 
ing an  excellent  Job  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. Under  the  water-facilities  pro- 
gram, loans  are  made  to  Individual  farm- 
ers or  groups  of  farmers  for  irrigation 
and  related  developments.  The  loans 
are  sound  investments  in  improving  agri- 
cultural production,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  progress  made  In  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  James  Keane,  of  Bozeman.  Mont. 
Director  of  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion activities  In  our  State,  has  supplied 
me  with  some  Interesting  Information 
concerning  the  accomplishments  of  the 
water-facilities  program.  Mr.  Keane  re- 
ports that  during  fiscal  year  1953.  107 
water  facilities  loans  were  made  in  Mon- 
tana for  developments  which  will  bene- 
fit 473  farm  and  ranch  families.  A  total 
of  $348,770  was  spent  on  these  small  proj  - 
ects  during  the  year.  These  loans  were 
made  not  only  to  individuals  but  to  farm 
associations,  irrigation  districts,  and 
rural  water  companies.  Twenty-three 
families  received  loans  for  farmstead 
water  projecta  In  addition.  2  famUies 
received  loans  for  both  farmstead  and 
irrigation  projects.  Altogether,  $28,710 
was  advanced  for  drilling  wells,  Install- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Kxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTArivES 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  House  on  Friday  last  in  unani- 
mously adopting  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 60,  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  make  avail- 
able a  room  with  facilities  for  prayer 
and  meditation  for  the  use  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  most  commendable,  and 
I  am  certain  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  tlie  vast  majority  of  the  Ood-fearlng 
I)eople  of  our  country  regardless  of  creed. 

The  sponsors  of  the  resolution,  par- 
ticularly our  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HaysI, 
have  again  distinguished  themselves  in 
advancing  this  unique  and  worthy  pro- 
posal. The  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  its  chairman  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  LeComptbI,  have 
served  the  Congress  well  In  their  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The  stated  objective,  namely,  to  provide 
a  dignified,  quiet  facility  without  any 
intent  to  permit  its  use  for  mundane 
advancement  will.  In  my  opinion.  In- 
crease the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the 
room  so  dedicated  to  the  private  and 
anonymous  use  by  those  Members  seek- 
ing the  aid,  comfort,  and  assistance  that 
always  comes  as  a  result  of  Invoking  the 
prayerful  cooperation  of  one's  God.  The 
dedication  of  a  portkm  of  our  revered 
Capitol  will.  Indeed,  ht  a  unique  moment. 
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coming  as  it  does  during  a  dllBcult  period 
of  our  history  when  on  so  many  fronts 
and  at  so  many  turns  we  find  the  moral 
law  relegated  to  a  secondary  position  if 
not  completely  overlooked. 

"In  Ood  we  trust"  is  the  eternal  motto 
of  our  great  country.  But  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  we  have  taken  a  for- 
ward step  in  manifesting  that  trust.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  facilities  so  provided 
will  serve  the  Congress  and  our  country 
long  and  well. 


Sodal-Secnrity  Coverafc 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or  NKW  TOEK 

IN  THE  EOUSB  OP  REPBBSENTA Ti  V  iSS 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 

ISx,  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  district  and  I  dare  say  they 
are  representative  of  the  country  at 
large  are  watching  with  keen  interest  the 
current  efforts  of  Congress  to  enlarge  and 
I)erfect  social-security  coverage.  It 
would  be  superfluoxis  for  me  to  say  that 
this  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  the  most 
Important  programs  ever  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Many,  at  first,  questioned  the  program 
for  that  very  reason,  but  the  law  was 
enacted  with  bipartisan  support  and 
I  happened,  probably  by  virtue  of  train- 
ing and  experience,  to  have  been  one  of 
the  minority  supporters  of  the  measure. 
The  proponents  of  the  original  bill  un- 
doubtedly knew  that  its  coverage  was 
too  restricted  in  nature  and  foresaw  the 
gradual  development  of  this  great  social 
experiment  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
skeptics,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were 
the  ones  who  were  themselves  compelled 
to  contribute,  wanted  to  be  shown  that 
the  plan  would  work.  Now  it  has  been 
demonstrated  th-^t  It  is  not  only  workable 
and  desirable  but  the  time  has  come  to 
perfect  the  coverage  of  the  act  and  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  all  our  citizens  on  a 
permanent  basis.  To  this  end,  it  seems 
to  me  that  benefits  must  not  only  be 
made  available  to  everyone  but  be  geared 
to  our  economy  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  passing  demagog  will  be  precluded 
from  using  the  promise  of  greater  social- 
security  payments  to  win  votes  at  the 
nfext  election.  History  shows  that  these 
things  do  happen,  and  I  think  we  should 
arrive  at  a  basic  figure  for  benefits  to 
be  kept  stable  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  otherwise.  This  would  be  the 
greatest  argument  in  the  world  for  a 
sound  dollar  and  stable  currency. 

The  House  subcommittee  that  is  pres- 
ently considering  the  subject,  and  it  is 
a  very  large  field,  will  undoubtedly  re- 
port in  due  course  on  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  persons  not  al- 
ready imder  the  plan.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider some  of  their  problems.  First,  we 
have  a  class  who  has  already  been  as- 
signed a  social  security  number  and  who 
have  qualified  partially  and  i>aid  in  their 
money  but  through  technicalities  in  the 
present  law  do  not  qualify  for  benefits 
although  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
retirement    They  should  be  brought  in. 


Seondly.  we  have  those  who  have 
rea  ;hed  retirement  age  but  who,  through 
no  ault  of  their  own— probably  by  rea- 
son of  being  in  a  noncovered  field  of 
em  )loyment— likewise  do  not  qualify  for 
bei  efits.  They  too  should  be  given  the 
opi  ortunity  to  quaUf y.  LasUy.  we  have 
the  remainder,  a  small  segment  of  the 
poiulation,  who  are  just  old  folks.  In 
thl  1  regard  statistics  enter  into  the  pic- 
tur  i,  and  the  hard  cold  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  majority  of  them  may  be 
expected  eventually  to  require  public 
ass  stance.  If  they  do  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age ,  the  Government  at  some  level  will 
be  spending  money  on  them  and  the 
am  3unt  will  be  about  the  same  regardless 
of  1  fhat  label  we  attach  to  such  expendi- 
turjs. 

C>ur  problem  at  this  time  is  simply 
wh  sther  we  will  complete  the  job  now  or 
patch  up  a  few  of  the  leaks  and  leave 
otlier  defects  for  a  new  crew  to  mend  at 
soEie  later  date.  A  previous  Congress 
ha  had  the  fortitude  and  the  foresight 
to  nstitute  the  program.  In  my  opinion 
th«  83d  Congress  should  attain  the  dis- 
tinction of  perfecting  this  important 
pngram  to  cover  all  persons  of  retire- 
me  tit  age  for  at  least  minimum  benefits 
up  >n  payment  of  a  minimum  lump-sum 
contribution  to  provide  equality  under 
th<  law.  Local  government  at  the  county 
am  i  State  level  may  then  apply  millions 
of  iollars  now  expended  for  welfare  and 
rel  ef  and  Its  expensive  administration 


to 


some  worthy  cause  such  as  education 
it  is  sorely  needed  at  the  present 


wl:ere 
time. 

Vith  such  an  accomplishment  to  our 
cridit  I,  for  one,  will  be  proud  to  have 
be>n  coimted  a  Member  of  the  present 
Congress. 


A41«i  E.  StcTeason's  Trip  Tliroafh  Asia: 
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EXTENSION  OP 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KEHTUCKT 

THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 

klr.    CLEMENTS.     Mr.    President.    I 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  the  fifth 

a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  on 
M4y  17,  1953,  which  was  written  by  the 
ed  tor,  Barry  Bingham,  during  his  re- 
ceiit    trip    with    Adlai    E.    Stevenson 

ough  Asia. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wt  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 

follows: 
Te  bb's  TkouBLS  IN  Edxm — Both  India  aws 

1  'AKISTAN    COVXT    EASHMIft,    "MOST    BXATTTI- 
1  tJl.  PLACK  in  THI  W0*LD,"  AND  Thxoi  DlS- 

I  trrz  l8  Dangxkous  ik  thx  Extbemk;  Hese's 
E  Indian  Sidk — Trx  Pakistan  Sns  Will 
:  im  Tou>  Latsb 

Drinagab,  KASHim. — This  is  the  most 
be  tutlful  place  In  the  world.  Such  superla- 
tl^es  are  dangeroua.  The  Vale  of  Kaahmlr, 
he  Krever,  defies  bjrperbole.  It  Is  Shangrl  La 
wi  .h  modern  comforts.  It  i«  an  exotic 
Bn  Itzerland. 

'  Ve  came  to  It  for  a  weekend  from  the  bum- 
Ini :  plains  of  Central  India,  where  the  ther- 


mometer showed  110  In  the  shade,  and  there 
was  no  shade. 

The  airplane  made  a  sudden  hop  over  a 
9.600-foot  pass  In  the  first  range  of  the 
Himalayas.  Beyond  lay  Kashmir,  a  fresh, 
green  valley  shimmering  with  lakes,  In  a  full 
circle  of  snowy  mountains. 

Here  we  suddenly  found  the  spring  of 
1953,  which  we  had  missed  In  weeks  of  trop- 
ical travel.  The  thermometer  was  a  gentle 
75.  The  road  from  the  airport  led  throxigh 
fields  of  wild  white  iris. 

Locust  trees  In  fxill  bloom  lent  a  May-ln- 
Kentucky  fragrance  to  the  air.  Orovea  of 
almond  trees  gave  place  to  cherry,  pear,  and 
apple  orchards. 

Sonfs  inaftiratUm  '' 

We  stay  in  houseboau  moored  at  the  edg« 
of  a  lake.  Just  across  the  serene  blue  water 
Ues  the  Shallmar  Garden,  a  pattern  of  flowers, 
waterfalls,  and  fountains  which  inspired  th« 
song  Pale  Hands  I  Loved. 

When  we  travel  to  the  town  of  Srlnagar  we 
are  rowed  across  the  lake  In  a  light  boat  called 
a  shikara.  canopied  with  white  curtains  and 
equipped  with  scarlet  cushions  covered  with 
delicate  Kashmir  embroidery. 

The  whole  movement  of  the  world  here  !• 
leisurely  and  graceful.  Many  of  the  Moslem 
women  are  stlU  In  purdah— they  glide  along 
the  streets  In  flowing  white  robes,  their  face« 
fully  veiled. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  to  associate  such  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey  with  war.  Yet  Kash- 
mir has  been  and  remains  the  center  of  one 
of  the  world's  most  dangerous  disputes. 

The  disputing  parties  are  Hindu  India  and 
Moslem  Pakistan. 

Both  have  certain  reasonable  claims. 

Three  times  this  rivalry  has  plunged  the 
two  new  nations  of  the  Indian  subcontinent 
to  the  very  brink  of  war,  in  1947.  1948,  and 
1951. 

U.  tt.  efforts  vain 

A  United  Nations  Commission  has  sought 
in  vain  for  5  years  to  resolve  the  problem. 
Even  the  earnest  good  will  of  Dr.  Prank  P. 
Oraham.  former  president  of  the  University 
of  North  CaroUna,  has  not  been  able  to  guide 
the  rivals  to  a  sane  solution. 

We  heard  the  story  of  Kashmir's  troublea 
from  Its  one  authentic  local  leader.  Sheik 
Mohammed  Abdullah.  Be  is  chief  minister 
of  the  Jammu-Kashmlr  state.  Himself  a 
Moslem,  he  has  rellgloiis  ties  with  the  90  per* 
cent  of  the  Kashmiri  people,  who  are  also 
Moslems,  and  no  such  ties  with  the  predomi- 
nant Hindiu  of  Jammu.  Tet  his  sympathiea 
lie  with  India,  not  Pakistan.  Here  are  some 
of  his  reasons: 

1.  India,  though  mainly  Hindu.  Is  trylnf 
to  build  a  secular  state  in  which  all  religioua 
and  cultural  groups  will  be  given  equal  stand- 
ing. This  Is  not  easy  to  achieve,  against  the 
will  of  many  Hindu  fanatics.  Ohandl's  re« 
vered  memory,  however,  and  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru's  present  leadership  are 
dedicated  to  tolerance. 

Pakistan,  by  contrast,  has  Its  roots  in  the 
intolerant  Moslem  dogma  of  the  Koran. 

a.  Pakistan's  claim  to  Kashmir  was  badly 
prejudiced  In  1947.  Both  India  and  Pakistan 
gained  Independence  from  Britain  In  August 
of  that  year.  Kashmir's  status  was  left  in 
doubt.  Grave  riots  raged  between  Hindus 
and  Moslems  in  all  surrounding  areas,  but 
Kashmir  remained  a  haven  of  quiet. 

Then,  in  October,  an  army  of  Moslem 
tribesmen  from  the  northwest  frontier  in- 
vaded Kashmir.  They  bad  at  least  the  con* 
nivance  of  the  Pakistan  Government.  They 
looted  and  burned  the  villages  in  their  path, 
murdering  Moslems  and  Hindus  without  dis- 
crimination. An  Indian  Army  moved  in  to 
stop  their  plundering  progress,  and  has  oc- 
cupied three-fourths  of  the  state  ever  since. 

3.  Kashmir's  trade  relations  are  almost  en- 
tirely with  India,  not  Pakistan. 

4.  The  Kashmiri  people  will  have  a  bright* 
er  futxu-e  if  they  ally  themselves  with  a  pro 
gresslve,  modern-minded  nation. 
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Abdullah  fears  that  Pakistan  wants  to  re- 
vive in  India  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  Its  religious  wars,  its  Inquisition,  its  de- 
structive fanaticism. 

Abdullah  has  already  achieved  some  social 
reforms  in  Kashmir — the  introduction  of 
free  schools,  vocational  training,  a  free  press, 
and  the  breakup  of  the  old  landed  estates. 

This  is  the  Indian  side  of  the  Kashmir 
question,  in  simplest  outline.  We  will  hear 
the  Pakistan  arguments  In  another  2  weeks 
when  we  reach  Karachi, 

S.   AOAINST  nCSIA'S  DABX  PtCSEMT,  NXW  HOPS  IS 
ABISINO 


Our  introduction  to  India  was  Calcutta, 
the  great,  sweltering  metropolis  of  the  na- 
tion. In  and  near  Calcutta  we  saw,  in  quick 
succession,  the  India  of  past,  prsbsnt,  and 
future. 

The  past,  in  terms  of  nearly  two  centxirlee 
of  BrltUh  rule,  U  a  little  world  of  green 
lawns  and  stately  Palladlan  houses  at  one 
end  of  the  city.  Looking  across  a  cricket 
field  at  the  towers  of  an  Anglican  churcb, 
you  can  imagine  yotirself  in  an  English  ca- 
thedral town  in  some  sudden  mad  spell  of 

beat. 

Maiden  ladies'  ghott$ 

The  house  where  Warren  Hastings  lived 
bespeaks  the  dignity,  balance,  and  propor- 
tion of  the  English  18th  century. 

Nearby  Eden  Park  is  haunted  by  the  gen- 
teel ghosts  of  two  maiden  ladies,  the  Misses 
Eden,  sisters  of  an  early  viceroy,  who  still 
are  said  to  pace  the  garden  paths  at  twilight 
in  billowing  white  muslins,  carrying  their 
ruffled  parasols. 

The  birthplace  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackery  Is  a  house  which  Becky  Sharp  her- 
self might  have  occupied  in  regency  elegance. 

A  few  hxmdred  yards  away  begin  the  city's 
world-infamous  slums.  Human  beings  are 
packed  together  in  such  suffocating  squalor 
that  the  whole  district  might  well  bear  the 
name  of  "the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta." 

This  horror  slops  over  into  the  main  busi- 
ness streeU  of  the  city,  where  commercial- 
ized misery  Is  on  display.  Beggars  crawl, 
whining  and  Importunate,  along  the  side- 
walks. One  more  shocking  than  the  rest  was 
a  legless  derelict  who  rolled  over  and  over 
across  the  pavement,  mocming  for  alms  wlien- 
ever  his  face  turned  upward  to  the  sky. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  doctors  in  India 
who  admit   making   a  practice  of  maiming 
babies  at  birth  so  that  they  can  help  to 
support  their  parents  as  piteotis  beggars. 
Refugees  live  in  station 

Kven  more  disturbing  was  the  Howrah 
Station.  This  is  Calcutta's  main  terminal. 
Where  trains  operate  to  Bombay,  to  Delhi,  to 
Madras.  The  whole  station  Is  occupied  by 
refugees,  half  naked  and  living  like  animals 
on  the  floor  of  a  vast  smoky  shed. 

Here  we  saw  dying  men.  ahready  rigid  as 
corpses,  stretched  on  the  bare  stones  while 
women  fanned  the  fetid  air  around  them. 

In  one  comer  cowered  a  dog,  a  sjrmbol  of 
all  the  human  misery  around  him.  One  leg 
had  been  severed  by  a  train  and  the  raw 
stump  ran  with  blood.  With  a  terrible  dumb 
paUence,  the  dog  stood  waiting  for  death. 
No  Hindu  could  destroy  him  to  end  his  pain, 
for  their  religion  forbids  the  taking  of  any 
animal's  life. 

These  refugees  were  a  small  part  of  the 
la  million  who  have  fled  across  the  new 
frontiers  in  both  directions  since  the  old 
India  was  divided  into  two  nations  in  1947. 
It  is  the  largest  mass  movement  of  human 
beings  in  history. 

ThU  particular  refugee  group  had  been 
resettled  on  farms  in  Orissa.  They  had 
grown  lonely  amid  "the  alien  com"  of  a 
land  with  a  different  langtiage  from  their 
own  (India  has  eight  major  languages  to 
divide  its  people,  plus  hundreds  of  dialects). 
They  had  trekked  back  to  the  intimate  purga- 
tory of  Howrah  Station. 

These  are  facts  of  India's  present.  They 
must  be  balanced,  however,  against  the  new 


hope  that  is  springing  up  in  a  country  where 
freedom  Is  beginning  to  have  meaning  for 
the  first  time. 

When  Indian  jieople  were  given  a  chance 
to  vote  in  national  elections  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  more  than  105  million  men 
and  W(»nen  went  to  the  polls.  It  was  by 
far  the  biggest  democratic  ballot  ever  re- 
corded. Sixty  percent  of  those  eligible  voted, 
as  good  as  the  best  record  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  Americans  will  tell  you  that  India 
is  villages,  600,000  of  them,  and  that  village 
life  is  beginning  to  move  forward  dramati- 
cally. They  will  tell  you  that  India  is  a  rich 
country  full  of  poor  people. 

The  problem  is  to  develop  the  riches  for 
the  benefit  of  those  360  million  citizens. 

We  had  a  glimpse  of  this  brighter  future 
In  the  Damodar  Valley,  northwest  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

Here  a  giant  TVA-type  project  is  well  In 
progress.  A  system  of  dams  will  prevent 
destructive  fioods,  irrigate  a  million  acres  of 
land,  produce  400,000  kilowatts  of  power, 
and  enco\irage  the  development  of  a  com- 
plex of  steel  mills  and  related  plants. 

The  valley  is  the  Ruhr  of  Asia.  It  con- 
tains coal,  iron,  copper,  limestone,  bauxite, 
and  mica.  Unlike  the  Ruhr,  its  soil  U 
bountifully  productive,  once  it  is  supplied 
with  water.  That  is  what  people  mean  by 
calling  India  a  rich  country. 

The  Damodar  project  is  only  one  of  doeens 
of  major  developments  under  India's  6-year 
plan.  This  ambltiotis  program  would  re- 
quire 8  percent  of  annual  national  product 
to  achieve  success.  This  is  a  tremendous 
financial  feat.  especiaUy  for  a  democratic 
country  that  cannot  ruthlessly  commandeer 
its  people's  resources.  Yet  India  is  aflre  with 
the  will  to  succeed. 

Damodar  gets  the  help  of  American  tech- 
nical assistance  and  a  World  Bank  loan. 

S.   IMDU  U  STILL  BXADINO   MAIfT  A  TAOE  nOX 
HKB  PAST 

The  India  of  the  long  past  that  lingers  on 
today  is  Benares,  the  holy  city  of  the  Hindus. 
Here  pUgrlms  come  in  endless  tiirongs  to 
bathe  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
To  die  in  Benares  is  to  go  straight  to  heaven, 
so  Hindus  are  borne  here  tn  thousands  to 
await  death. 

We  saw  the  faithful — ^the  young,  the  old. 
the  dying — on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  first 
light  of  day. 

Some  were  unable  to  walk,  and  crawled 

to  the  river's  edge.    Their  faces  wore  the 

look  of  revelation   when   they  poxired   the 

waters  over  their  heads,  down  their  throats. 

Palaces  and  vultures 

Maharajahs  have  built  palaces  along  the 
Ganges,  much  like  those  of  the  Doges  of  Ven- 
ice. These  are  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
teeming  pilgrims.  On  the  palace  turrets  sit 
vultures,  black  and  evU  against  the  sky. 
Monkeys  play  among  the  airy  towers. 

Below,  the  pUgrlms  swarm  into  the  water, 
or  walk  in  solemn  procession  along  the  40- 
mile  route  that  passes  the  many  shrine*  of 
the  city.  

The  women's  fiowing  robes,  white,  vermil- 
ion, maroon,  ochre,  are  like  the  colored  iUus- 
tratlons  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  the  water's  edge  are  the  burning  ghats, 
public  pjrres  where  corpses  are  burned.  We 
saw  the  fires  smoldering,  saw  the  mourners 
piling  on  logs,  saw  others  scattering  ashes  in 
the  river. 

A  priceless  page  out  of  India's  past  Is  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  The  perfect  time  to  see 
the  Taj  is  by  moonlight.  We  saw  it  at  noon 
on  a  day  of  106-degree  heat.  The  light  was 
harsh  and  glaring,  the  air  was  fUled  with  a 
brown  film  of  dust. 

Even  in  such  circumstances,  the  noble  sym- 
metry of  this  monument  to  a  dead  queen's 
Ijeauty  stood  out  sharp  and  pur*  as  a  not* 
in  music. 

I  wa*  prepared  for  the  majesty  of  th* 
exterior,  even  for  the  quarter-mil*  of  shal- 


low lake  that  reflects  the  serenity  of  white 
marble.  What  I  was  not  prepared  for  was 
the  beauty  of  the  inteilor. 

Patterns  of  flowers 

It  is  magnificently  simple.  The  Moslem 
faith  (the  Taj  was  built  by  a  Moslem  king), 
strictly  limits  the  vise  of  decorations  in  a 
temple.  Where  expanses  of  pure-white  mar- 
ble might  have  become  monotonous,  th* 
royal  bviilder  decreed  the  use  of  flowers  in 
mosaic  patterns,  so  small,  so  delicate,  and 
so  perfect  that  they  are  pure  Joy  to  look  at. 

Hundreds  of  floral  varieties  are  repro- 
duced, with  an  effect  that  is  like  tbe  Elysian 
fields.  A  spray  of  honeysuckle,  for  instance, 
is  formed  of  yellow  marbles  of  varying  shades, 
with  curling  leaves  of  Jade. 

A  part  of  Indim 

This  is  beauty  in  rarefled  form,  but  It 
is  as  much  a  part  of  India  as  the  beggars 
of  Calcutta,  as  the  construction  workers  who 
operate  giant  earth -moving  machines  from 
America  in  the  Damodar  Valley. 

Por  another  10  days  we  wUl  travel  th* 
length  and  breadth  of  this  htige.  eager, 
bootstrap-straining  land.  We  will  see  more 
of  the  grandeurs  of  the  past,  more  of  the 
staggering  contrasts  of  the  present,  and  w* 
will  strain  oiu:  eyes  to  discern  the  outline* 
of  India's  future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  calhoknia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
thoughtful  commentary  on  the  first  6 
months  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
newspaper  for  July  20; 

Thkb  FnsT  6  Montrs 

Today  starts  the  second  6  months  in  their 
present  high  offices  of  Ike  Eisenhower  and 
Dicac  Nixon.  A  swift  look  over  the  list  of 
their  Bcomplishments  does  not  show  any 
eartbshaicing  changes.  Taxes  have  not  been 
reduced  nor  has  the  budget  been  balanced. 
War  goes  on  in  Korea  but  a  real  effort  to  ef- 
fect a  peaceful  solution  is  in  the  mill.  It  is 
clear  that  a  large  part  of  our  people  are  not 
too  happy  over  the  way  those  efforts  have 
been  directed.  Their  sympathy  for  the  South 
Koreans  causes  them  to  withhold  fxill  sup- 
port of  the  Eisenhower  negotiations. 

If  you  try  to  sell  the  idea  that  tbe  Elsen- 
hower-Nixon team  has  accomplished  great 
material  changes  you  wiU  have  a  hard  time 
making  the  sale  stick.  But  few  will  argue 
against  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great 
moral  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been 
two  men  who  stepped  into  as  difficult  spots 
who  stood  out  as  favorably  before  the  people 
after  even  a  6-month  trial  period.  They  hav* 
the  people's  confidence  today  even  more  than 
they  did  when  elected.  That  is  shown  by 
public  opinion  polls  and  by  newspaper  sup- 
port that  formerly  strongly  opposed  one  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  has  shown  himself  cou- 
rageous In  meeting  issues  head  on  and  speak- 
ing out  on  issues  that  are  controversial. 
He  showed  courage  and  a  high  moral  integ- 
rity when  he  had  his  showdown  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  chairman  over 
the  excess-profits-tax  bill.  By  refusing  to 
let  the  House  vote  on  the  bUl.  Chairman 
Bbd  was  letting  his  personal  attitude  stop 
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th«  teglalatkMu  Mr.  Siaenhowar  put  on 
pnmnxm  liMJrttng  that  the  bUl  be  broiigtit 
to  a  vote.  It  upset  lonf-estabUalied  powen 
Off  committee  chalrmeQ  whlcb.  we  believe, 
the  pec^e  want  changed.  It  proved  that 
Slaenhower  baa  the  power  and  courage  to 
can  for  a  showdown  when  the  lasue  Is  im- 
portant. 

Dick  Nxxow  has  eome  to  he  the  most  use- 
ftd  Vice  President  ever  to  hold  that  poet. 
His  usefulneas  Is  Increased  X>j  Elsenhower 
putting  many  duties  on  the  Vice  President. 
In  the  past  this  poet  was,  as  Theodore  Roose- 
velt said.  "lilke  taking  the  veU."  But  Nizok 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  tireless  worker 
with  great  aMUty  to  work  out  problems  be- 
tween  the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
His  quiet,  sincere  and  yet  atnmg  personality 
has  made  him  a  great  power  In  the  Elsen- 
hower team. 

Six  months  Is  a  short  time  to  show  any 
results  In  cleaning  up  a  situation  that  has 
grown  up  over  20  years  of  New  Deal  phi- 
losophy. It  is  too  short  a  time  to  say  the 
Elsenhower  team  is  capable  of  correcting 
many  of  the  tinsoiuid  practices  which  are 
deep  rooted.  But  it  can  be  said  that  enough 
has  been  seen  of  the  way  Elsenhower  and 
Nizoir  go  at  the  problem  to  have  confidence 
in  their  integrity  and  intentions.  The  one 
great  thing  they  have  established  in  our 
Government  Is  a  sense  of  moral  responsibil- 
ity. You  may  not  agree  with  what  they 
may  advocate  on  certain  Issues,  but  you  are 
glad  you  do  not  have  to  apologize  for  mink 
coats,  deep  freeses  and  trips  to  swank 
Florida  hotels  financed  by  RFC  funds.  But 
this  first  6  months  has  been  a  sort  of  honey- 
moon. The  real  Job  of  keeping  the  house 
In  order  Is  from  here  on.  It  is  apparent 
most  of  tiM  people  have  a  lot  of  confidence 
that  Eiseahower  and  Noom  will  do  a  good 
Job. 

L.A.C. 


Federal  Afeacy  f«r  HanAcapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KEJnuVKT 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Thomas  Kennedy,  vice  president. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  on  bills  to 
establish  a  Federal  Agency  lor  the 
Handicapped: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Thomas  Kmi- 
nedy.  I  am  International  vice  president. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  am  here' 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  our  International 
union  for  bills  pending  before  your  commit- 
tee to  establish  a  Federal  Agency  for  the 
Handicapped. 

We  in  the  United  Ulne  Workers  weU  know 
ftom  long  and  bitter  experience  the  fallings 
of  the  Federal-State  programs  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  employment  of  the  handicapped. 
There  Is  a  greater  incidence  of  deaths  and 
permanent  and  partial  disabilities  arising 
from  coal  mining  than  any  other  Industry. 
Many  thousands  of  miners  are  disabled  an- 
nually from  accident  and  disease  Incurred  in 
performance  of  duty,  and  for  many  years, 
untU  we  established  our  present  welfare  and 
retirement  fund,  there  was  no  means  to  care 
toar  the  dire  needs  of  these  workers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  needs  of  members  of  miners' 
tamllles  who  also  suffered  varlo\is  afflictions. 
The  need  for  a  Federal  Agency  for  the 
Handicapped  is  apparent  to  every  thinking 


pen  E>n.  As  a  nation  w  hava  played  Intama- 
tlooftl  Santa  Claus  for  the  benefit  of  other 
peo|)les.  but  have  signally  overlooked  the 
very  obvious  needs  of  our  own  millions  of 
han  Ucapped  eltlaezu  who  require  rehabilita- 
tion Just  as  much  as  do  the  peoples  of  Brit- 
Ian.  Europe,  Africa.  Asia,  and  other  Oontl- 
nen  a,  on  whom  we  have  spent  billions  of 
doUi  Lrs  these  past  13  years. 

"I  ehabilltatlon"  Is  an  all-embracing  word. 
To  t  tie  physician  It  means,  of  course,  medical 
traa  :ment.  To  the  educator,  education  and 
traL  ing.  To  the  counselor,  vocational  guid- 
anc4 .  And  to  the  placement  ofllcer  it  means 
sele<tlve  placement,  in  which  handicapped 
people  are  fitted  to  Jobs  they  can  well  per- 
form. 

Tliere 


tJie 


ar » 


are   today  in  the  Federal  service, 
36  agencies,  each  of  which  has  a  part 
i  handicapped  program.    But.  where  is 
Mxjrdinatlon  of  these  varied  activities? 
clear  that  the  present  method  Is  akin 
fajulldlng,  let  us  say,  an  automobUe,   by 
the   body  In  Portland.  Maine,  the 
in  Portland.  Oreg..  and  the  tires  in 
Tex.    Yes:  that  is  true,  and  as  ex- 
administrators,      we      certainly 
see  to  It  that  there  Is  established  an 
that  would  bring  Into  one  orbit  the 
of  these  multiple  activities  so  that  we 
on   the  one  hand  avoid   duplication, 
I.  and  unessential  spending,  and.  on  the 
hand,   get   better  service  In  a  mora 

way. 
cold  fact  is  that  we  have  each  year  an 
of    350.000    permanent    disabilities 
from  Industry  alone — 3  million  acd- 
and     this     necessitates     contrasting 
figures  with  the  results  of  the  Federal- 
program,  which.  In  1963.  only  "proc- 
'  some  61,000  Into  rehabilitation,  de- 
a  tremendous  demand  from  other  mtl- 
of  applicants.     What  becomes  of  the 
approximate     300.00     disabled? 
arbitrarily  and  callously  throw  them 
the    htunan    scrap    pile?    If    we    can 
billions  abroad,  and  even  now  propose 
more  billions,  for  example,  for  a 
St.  Lawrence  Waterway,  can  we  not 
to  spend  enough  on  our  own  people 
adequately  care  for  their  needs?     Must 
--^end  the  resources  and  wealth  of  this 
to  bolster  other  nations  while  we  Ig- 
the  vital  needs  of  our  own  people? 

_  various  phases  of  the  bUl,  the 
Yould  be  the  absolute  need  for  an  inde- 
agency  based,  for  housekeeping  pur- 
In  the  Department  ot  Labor,  devoting 
entire  efforts  to  the  amelioration  ot  the 
conditions  of  otir  30  million  han- 
The  miners  are  not  to  be  beguiled 
from  so-called  rehabilitation  ex- 
that  a  great  Job  is  being  done  now.     It 
being  done.     The  records  prove  it.  if 
"^rast  the  need,  with  the  performance. 
.    too,    this    administration,    by    the 
of  its  leader.  President  Eisenhower, 
to  strengthen  the  Department  of 
by  placing  under  its  jurisdiction  those 
;le8  properly  belonging  there.     And.  if 
"S  to  consider  this  matter  of  rehablll- 
and  employment — as  we  should — from 
ly  economic  viewpoint,  such  an  agency 
belong  In  the  Department  of  Labor. 
le,  there,  we  already  have  many  of  the 
Important  phases  of  the  handicapped 
—     the    Emplojrment    Service,    which 
responsible   for   placement   these 
10   years,    at   approximately    3,000,000 
d   in  suitable   employment — tha 
Training  Bureau — the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  on  which  we  must  largely 
■   for  reliable  statistics  on   accidents, 
and   injxirles   In  industry — ^the   Bu- 
Labor  Standards,  concerning  Itself 
^ontlnuaUy  improving  conditions  and 
of     employment — the     Women's 
e   Bureau   of   Vetaans   Employ- 
Rights — the     Veterans     Emplojrment 
,  which  very  ably  aerves  disabled  vet- 
applying    for    jobs — the    President's 
on  Employment  of  Handicapped. 
These  mostly  ara  service  and  promo- 
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tlooal  agencies  directly  oonoemad  with  af» 
fairs  of  handicapped  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  tha  preaant  Offlca 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  remain 
in  the  new  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  primarily  because  thera 
It  is  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Office  of  Education — ^two 
agencies  presumably  concerned  with  the  gen- 
eral program.  But  In  fact,  the  Public  Health 
Service  which.  I  hasten  to  say.  performs  a 
splendid  public  service,  is  not  a  aervlca 
agency  despite  Its  grants-in-aid.  but  Is  rather ' 
a  research  and  applied  science  agency.  Aa 
far  as  we  can  determine,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  designed  no  programs  aapacialiy 
covering  the  education  of  varied  typea  of 
handicapped  and  I  seriously  doubt  if  that 
office  has,  in  its  personnel  today,  sufficiently 
well  qualified  people  to  devise  educational- 
training  programs  for.  let  us  say.  tha  aaverly 
handicapped  such  as  arthritics.  amputees, 
the  cerebral  palsied,  cardiacs,  epileptics,  those 
afflicted  by  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular 
dystrophy,  silicosis,  and  other  pulmonary 
dlssasss.  Including  tuberculosis,  cardio- 
vascular allmenU,  and  other  crippling  dis- 
eases and  Injuries  Including  congenital  de- 
fects and  deformities. 

When  we  scan  this  situation  closely,  wa 
can  thus  see  the  need  of  a  central  agency 
with  sufficient  powers  to  undertake  and  do 
the  Job  assigned.  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  ara 
not  the  varied  problems  of  the  more  than 
30  million  handicapped  fully  justifying 
establishment  of  this  agency?  We  see  tha 
veterans  adequately  cared  for.  In  most  re- 
spects, by  Veterans'  Admlntetration.  A  least, 
for  veterans,  there  is  a  national  program,  but 
there  Is  no  national  program  worthy  of  tha 
name  for  the  civilian  handicapped  who  out- 
number veterans  9  to  1. 

As  stated,  the  coal  miners  know  tha  naed 
for  such  a  program  even  better  than  any 
other  group  In  the  United  States  and  we  fee! 
that  your  committee  should  report  this  Fed- 
eral Agency  for  Handicapped  bill,  favorably, 
so  we  may  get  early  action  In  the  Senate 
and  get  the  program  Into  gear  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

As  a  believer  in  a  democratic  form  of  gor- 
eriunent.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed Advisory  Council  on  Affairs  of  the 
Handicapped  is  a  necessity.  Unfortunately, 
down  the  years,  development  of  this  program 
generally  has  been  at  least  90  percent  in  tha 
hands  of  Federal  and  State  offlclals  only. 
Private  industry,  labor,  farms,  and  other  out- 
side groups  directly  at  Interest,  have  taken 
no  real  part  in  development  of  the  program 
on  any  official  basis  and  this  advisory  coun- 
cil would  provide  a  means  to  bring  In  new 
people,  new  ideas,  and  subject  the  whole 
program  continually  to  critical  analysis  so 
there  would  be  pipelines  from  the  agencies 
operating  it,  down  to  tha  grassroots.  That 
la  essential. 

Cooperative  enterprises  for  handicapped 
is  an  excellent  plan.  It  would  provide  neces- 
sary training  not  only  for  the  handicapped 
themselves,  but.  also,  for  those  who  work 
with  handicapped.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence both  as  an  oOcer  of  tha  United  Mine 
Workers  and  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  weakest  link  in  thla 
program  Is  the  lack  of  trained  experts  and 
we  cannot  have  trained,  competent  experts 
unless  wa  provide  the  facilities  to  train 
them. 

I  stress  the  need  for  the  proposed  grants 
to  States  for  aid  to  the  totally  disabled.  If 
this  is  achieved,  we  shall,  for  the  first  time, 
be  able  to  definitely  ascertain  the  number 
and  type  of  severely  handicapped  people  and, 
tlirough  periodic  and  thorough  medical  ex- 
aminations find  out  whether  or  not  they  ara 
feasible  for  rehabilitation.  The  objective 
here  is.  not  to  waste  money  but  to  conserve 
money,  by  conserving  people.  And.  who 
wotUd  deny  that  a  person,  totally  disabled 
and  unable  to  hold  any  employment.  If  not 
otherwise  cared  for.  should  receive  the  rela- 
tively small  sum  of  $60  per  month  from  the 
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msderal  Oovemment,  as  Its  recognltlcm  of 
that  eltiaen's  need?  Do  we  think,  seriously, 
that  $00  a  month  would  adequately  care  for 
a  person  so  handicapped?  Sxirely.  it  would 
not  feed,  clothe,  house,  or  provide  essential 
medical  care  for  that  Individual.  But,  at 
least,  this  would  be  s  just  and  needed  recog- 
nition of  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  itself,  toward  its  helpless  citi- 
zens and,  the  States,  of  course,  can  add  what- 
ever they  please  to  thla  amoimt. 

As  miners,  we  know  the  need  for  re- 
training of  those  who  have  become  vocation- 
ally handicapped  throiogh  Injury  or  disease 
and  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  grants  for 
training  the  homebound  handicapped.  We 
have  many  of  such  in  our  ranks  and  are  long 
familiar  with  their  needs  and  problems. 

As  a  former  official  of  tUe  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania I  know,  of  course,  that  the  small 
sums  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  varioxis 
State  assemblies  for  rehabilitation  purposes 
are  wholly  insufllcient  to  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped people,  with  the  result  that  midway 
between  sessiont.  of  the  assemblies,  the  agen- 
cies having  jurLwliction  have  spent  all  their 
money  and  are  broke  for  the  balance  of  the 
time  and.  therefore,  cannot  furnish  essen- 
tial services.  The  proposed  Federal  services 
to  handicapped  revolving  loan  fund  is  the 
most  practical  way  I  have  ever  seen  to  par- 
tially meet  this  condition,  and  I  urge  you  to 
approve  it  even  though,  vmder  their  present 
constitutions,  ssme  States  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  thus  offered. 
But.  I  point  out,  such  States  could  amend 
their  constitutions  in  that  particular,  and 
I  believe  they  would  do  so.  rather  than  con- 
tinue the  present  inadequate  system.  Be- 
sides, those  States  which  now  can  borrow 
from  this  fund  would  find,  thus,  an  immedi- 
ate aid  in  times  of  financial  exhaustion  of 
their  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
it  not  better  by  far  that  half  the  States, 
thus,  could  continue  actual  services  to 
handicapped,  uninterruptedly,  all  the  time, 
than  to  debar  all  States  from  using  such  a 
fund? 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  are  noteworthy 
in  pointing  up  th€  need  and  applying  reme- 
dies for  the  lack  of  proper  methods  in  the 
jiresent  program. 

A  division  for  handicapped  in  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  an  office 
f>f  services  for  the  blind — promotion  of 
public  safety  programs  (a  phase  with  which 
the  miners  h:ive  had  long  experience), 
special  iHX>grams  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped, rehabilitation  centers,  establishment 
of  which  would  go  a  long,  long  way  toward 
reaching  the  full  potential  of  an  adequate 
program — all  these  are  important  and  should 
have  the  approval  of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  comment,  especially,  upon  the 
proposed  Fedenil  second  Injury  fund  In  this 
bill.  We  all  know  that,  today,  the  second 
Injury  proposition  is  a  growing  one.  em- 
bracing, very  likely,  between  4  million  and  8 
million  handicapped,  each  of  whom  has  two 
or  more  disabilities.  We  know  of  Instances 
wherein  handicapped  people  have  been  asked 
by  employers  to  sign  waivers.  If  they  are 
already  disabled,  as  a  prerequisite  to  getting 
a  job.  We  are  opposed  to  that  because  it 
Is  our  experience  that  when  an  applicant 
thus  signs  his  rights  away,  he  is  without  re- 
course entirely — no  matter  whether  future 
Injury  or  disease  which  may  be  incxured  in 
performance  of  his  duty  is  due  to  his  own 
laxness  or   that  of   the  employer. 

The  seccmd  injury  fund,  therefore,  is  a 
vital  part  of  this  program  and  should  be 
administered  by  the  agency  Itself.  Tills  bill, 
in  this  particular,  is  a  very  mild  beginning 
on  remedying  a  very  serious  situation. 

There  are  many  other  desirable  sections 
of  this  bill,  but  I  have  tried  to  cover  the 
high  points  in  it.  and  I  am  sure  tliat  the 
committee  woxild  perform  a  great  public 
service  by  enthusiastically  backing  this  bill 
and  getting  it  enacted  into  law. 


SimleUiJ  ar  ColauaBaa  It  Ac  QwalioB 
at  U$mt  m  CaMideratiaa  •£  LcfulatiaB 
To  Adwt  Hawaii  f  the  Uaioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DKLBSATX  rSOM  HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbooid.  I  present 
for  publication  a  statement  that  I  made 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  during  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  question  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  The  text  of  the  statement 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress from   Hawaii.  Josxpr   R.   FAsamffroH. 

I  appear  before  yoiur  committee  to  urge 
again  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the 
bill  providing  statehood  for  HawaiL  I  am 
here  also  to  provide  the  committee  with  such 
additional  information  as  it  may  need  to 
bring  consideration  of  this  legislation  to  a 
conclusion. 

AMMKoumtm  paoposBD  TO  BousB  snx 

The  bill  now  pending  before  yoxir  com- 
mittee was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  10  by  a  vote  of  374  to 
138.  With  a  few  exceptions,  this  bill  Is 
satisfactory  from  our  standpoint.  These 
exceptions  include  the  following: 

l.The  State  of  Hawaii  is  allowed  only 
one  Representative  In  the  House  bill.  The 
formula  under  which  representation  In  tha 
House  is  determined  entitles  us  to  3  Mem- 
bers until  the  1960  cens\u.  I  believe  that 
failure  to  provide  for  two  Members  vTould 
iM  in  violation  of  the  equal-footing  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  I  request,  therefore, 
that  provision  for  two  Representatives  as 
originally  |x-oposed  by  the  House  commit^ 
be  restored. 

3.  The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vides that  the  Constitution  of  the  SUte 
of  Hawaii  must  be  approved  by  Congress 
before  the  new  State  can  be  admitted.  I 
urge  that  there  be  added  to  this  provision 
a  clause  that  unless  Congress  acts  within 
60  legislative  days  the  constitution  of  the 
new  State  shall  stand  approved.  Such  a 
clause  was  incorporated  In  the  bill  provid- 
ing statehood  for  Alaska  that  was  reported 
recently  to  the  House  by  its  Ooounlttae  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  bill  H.  R.  3983.  provides  on  page  14, 
line  14.  that  "the  Congress  shall  within  60 
legislative  days  after  receipt  thereof  approve 
or  disapprove"  the  proposed  State  constitu- 
tion, and  on  page  16,  line  19.  that  "if  the 
Congress  shall  fall  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  constitution  within  said  60  legislative 
days,  the  constitutlcm  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
approved,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  certify  Buch  fact  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  said  Territory,  who  shall  thereupon 
proceed  in  like  manner  as  though  the  con- 
stitution had  been  expressly  approved." 

This  provision  has  the  advantage  of  pre- 
serving for  Congress  the  right  of  approving 
or  disapproving  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
posed State  without  permitting  this  au- 
thority to  be  used  as  a  means  for  Indefinite 
delay.    I  think  lu  advantages  ara  aelf-evi- 

dent. 

3.  In  order  to  eliminate  any  ambiguity 
with  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  raatrieUoDa 
of  travel  between  the  State  of  HawaU  and 
other  SUtes  under  the  Immlgrakion  and 
NaUonaUty  Act  of  IMA  (Walter-McCarran 
Act).  I  would  like  to  propoae  the  following 
perfecting  smendmenU 


If  a  statehood  biU  tar  Hawaii  U  enacted.  It 
would  appear  that  the  direct  reference  to 
Hawaii  appearing  in  section  313  (d)  (7)  of 
FobUc  Law  414  of  the  SSd  Congress  should 
be  removed. 

An  amendment  as  follows  Is  suggested: 

"That  section  313  (d)  (7)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stet.  188)  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•••(7)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  except  paragraphs  (30),  <3l). 
and  (36) .  shall  be  applicable  to  any  alien  who 
shall  leave  Alaska,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  seeks  to  enter  the  continental  United 
States  or  any  other  place  under  the  jiu-isdic- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  by  regulations  provide  a 
method  and  procedure  for  the  temporary  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  the  aliens 
described  In  this  proviso.  Any  alien  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph,  who  Is  excluded 
from  admission  to  the  United  States,  shall 
be  immediately  deported  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  secUon  337  (a)  of  tills  act'." 

This  amendment  carries  tJie  Identicals 
language  of  the  present  law  excepting  that 
the  word  "Hawaii"  which  appears  before 
"Alaska"  is  dropped:  and  tiie  provision  re- 
stricting travel  of  Filipinos  admitted  since 
1934  under  the  provisions  of  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Act.  The  latter  includes  about 
6.000  Filipinos  who  were  admitted  in  1946 
to  relieve  the  labor  shortage. 

CHANCES  MADK  BT  BOUSK  IN  1980  AND  198t  BILLS 

The  changes  made  by  the  House  in  tiie 
bill  as  originally  introduced  by  me  In  the 
House  were  explained  in  great  detail  by  C. 
Nils  Tftvares,  of  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Com- 
mission, to  this  committee  at  a  meeting  held 
on  March  6.  These  hearings  ara  available  in 
printed  form. 

The  bill  recognises  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1960  that  was  held  in  Hawaii  un- 
der authority  of  territorial  law  and  at  terri- 
torial expense  as  meeting  this  requirement  of 
an  enabling  act.  It  provides  that  the  con- 
stitution siuUl  l>e  subject  to  approval  by 
Congress. 

It  refines  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  public  lands,  but  makes  no 
fundamental  changes  in  them.  The  provi- 
sion for  the  creation  of  a  joint  committee 
of  Congress  to  reach  a  final  determination 
on  the  disposition  of  those  Federal  lands, 
not  assigned  in  tlie  bill,  remains. 

In  view  of  questions  raised  and  the  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  the  consideration  of 
the  so-called  tldelands  question,  the  bill 
was  amended  by  the  House  to  provide  tliat 
any  rule  with  respect  to  the  offshore  areas 
of  the  States,  adopted  by  Congress,  should 
apply  also  to  Hawaii.  This  seems  to  us  of 
HawaU  and  to  the  House  committee  to  offer 
a  sattsfaetory  and  altogether  fair  solution 
of  ttUs  problem. 

Theee  changes  are  for  the  most  part  cor- 
rective in  nature.  They  make  minor  im- 
provements and  bring  the  bill  up  to  date. 

•oTJMOAaixs  or  nxw  stats 
With  respect  to  the  botmdaries  of  the  new 
State,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  ques- 
tion was  dealt  with  at  length  by  the  Ho\ise 
committee.  It  has  been  given  exhaustive 
study  by  officials  of  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Hawaii.  I  am  confident  that 
any  questions  remaining  about  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  State  can  now  be  readily 
answered. 

With  reelect  to  boundaries,  the  bill  pro- 
Tides  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  shall  be  cre- 
ated out  of  "the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  at 
present  described."  The  same  language  has 
been  Incorporated  in  every  biU  introduced 
In  recent  years  to  give  statehood  to  BawaU. 
The  proposed  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  that  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  people  of  Hawaii  makes  similar  provi- 
sion for  ths  boimdarlaa  of  the  State  by  stat- 
ing: "Ibe  SUta  of  BawaU  shaU  include  the 
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l«lands  and  tterttorl*!  watcnharatofore  coA- 
■Citutlng  the  Tertitory  of  HawsU." 

This,  ttuntare.  Is  our  posltloB  on  the 
boondarles  at  the  new  State.  It  Is  formally 
supported  by  the  administration,  which  reo« 
ommends  that  "the  Islands  now  constituting 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  be  Included  In  the 
State  of  HawalL"  Ita  poslUon  U  set  forth 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Orme  Lewis,  under  date  of 
April  29,  to  Chairman  Huch  BtrrLxa.  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Btidget. 

We  believe  that  to  adhere  to  these  his- 
toric boundaries  is  clearly  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Oovernment  as  well 
as  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  that  to  de- 
part from  these  boundaries  will  involve 
complications  in  the  administration  of  these 
Islands  that  are  without  any  Justification. 

Hawaii  consists  principally  of  8  main  is- 
lands that  lie  within  a  distance  of  about 
350  miles  and  have  a  total  land  area  of  ap- 
proximately 6,400  square  miles.  The  entire 
population  of  the  Territory  Is  located  within 
this  area. 

Z.KrWAaO    ISLANDS 

To  the  northwest  and  extending  for  a 
distance  of  about  1.000  miles  is  a  series  of 
small,  isolated  Islands  and  reefs  that  are 
known  as  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  total 
land  area  of  all  of  these  islands  is  less  than 
4  square  miles.     All   are  uninhabited. 

The  Leeward  Islands  were  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Hawaii  and  were  brought  into  the 
United  States  in  1896  by  reason  of  that  fact. 
They  are  all  unimproved  except  for  a  Coast 
Guard  loran  station  and  an  abandoned  Navy 
airfield  on  French  Frigate  Shoal.  They  are 
all  public  property  without  any  private  titles. 
In  1909  they  were  all  set  aside  as  a  bird 
refuge  by  Presidential  Executive  order.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  statehood  bills  now 
pending  before  the  committee,  they  would 
all  become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
unless  otherwise  provided. 

The  Leeward  Islands  are  relatively  unim- 
portant at  the  present  time.  Tet  there  are 
many  good  reasons  for  their  inclusion  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Some  men  see  potential 
Talxie  In  these  islets  as  fishing  grounds,  as 
aids  to  sea  and  air  navigation,  or  as  tovirist 
attractions. 

They  are  part  of  the  history  and  tradition 
of  Hawaii.  The  stories  of  the  shipwrecks  in 
this  area  are  most  fascinating  reading. 
Archeologlsts  have  even  found  evidence  of 
ancient  Polynesian  culture  on  Nlhoa  and 
Heekor. 

They  are  geographically  part  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Archipelago. 

They  have  consistently  been  regarded  as 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  have  been 
administered  as  such.  Their  exclusion  would 
leave  them  In  an  amblguovu  status  which 
would  require  separate  attention  by  the  Ffed- 
•ral  Government.  This  would  almost  Inevlt- 
ahly  result  in  additional  ccst. 

PAUfTKA 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  Palmyra 
Island,  the  only  other  area  within  the  Terri- 
tory of  HawalL  But  there  are  also  some  im- 
portant differences  in  the  problems  presented 
by  Palmyra  as  compared  with  the  Leeward 
Islands.  Palmyra  Is  an  atoU  980  miles  south 
by  west  from  Honolulu.  It  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 52  Islets,  the  largest  of  which  is 
46  acres  and  the  smallest  leas  than  one-half 
acre.  The  entire  group  of  islets  occupies  a 
space  running  6%  miles  east  and  west  and 
2^  miles  north  and  south.  The  total  area, 
therefore,  occupies  less  than  9  sqtiare  miles. 
The  islets  embrace  three  distinct  lagoons. 
A  large  part  of  the  area,  therefore,  te  in  water. 
The  land  area  of  the  islands  la  about  4,400 
acres,  or  a  little  more  than  6  square  miles. 

The  highest  land  area  Is  only  6  feet  abort 
■•a  level. 

The  distinctive  featnrw  of  Palmyra  hm 
been  Us  unusually  flue  growtb  oT  ooccaak 
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ttaa  large  number  at  'birds  that  are 
fc^d  there  and  the  uniisual  variety  and 
qiiantity  of  fUh  that  live  in  the  lagoons 
aild  adjacent  waters. 

In  these  respects  Palmjrra  differs  from  the 
Lieward  Islands. 

First,  Palmyra  Is  not  geographically  a  part 
the  Hawaiian  Archipelago.  It  is  at  the 
ndrthern  end  of  a  chain  of  Islands  which 
include  Kingman  Beef.  Palmyra.  Washing- 
tc  a, '  Fanning,  and  Christmas,  where  the 
B]  itlsh  have  some  claims. 

Second,  Palmyra  Is  privately  owned  by  two 
families,  most  of  whose  members  Uve  in 
Hi  iwaii. 

rhlrd,  the  title  to  Palmyra  Is  registered 
uider  the  Torrens  Law  of  Hawaii,  which 
m  ians  In  effect  that  the  validity  of  the  title 

insured  In  perpetuity  by  the  Government 

Hawaii. 

froiuth.  Palmyra  was  an  Important  link  in 
the  defense  of  the  PaciOc  in  World  War  n 
ar  d  may  well  again  t>e  needed  by  the  Military 
Ba  tablishment. 

Pllth,  although  It  is  habitable  It  has  no 
pe  rmanent  inhabitants.  Being  habitable,  it 
r*  luires  administration  and  a  system  of  laws. 

rhe  most  sensible  solution  Is  to  leave  the 
stftiu  quo  undisturbed. 

OTHER  Islands 
Kvith  respect  to  other  Islands  in  the  area 
belonging  to  the  United  States  which  are 
—h  part  of  the  Territory  of  HawaU,  such 
Midway  Islands.  Johnston  Island,  and  its 
nejarby  Sand  Island,  and  Kingman  Reef,  we 
kke  no  claim  to  them.  Wtule  their  inclu- 
may  be  convenient  and  desirable  for 
ad  mlnlstrative  purposes,  the  subject  has  not 
bSBn  considered  in  relation  to  statehood 
fa  Hawaii  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no 
pr^ent  reason  why  It  should  be  now. 

CRAHNELS 

tt  should   also   be   pointed   out   that   by 
Ini  Jluding  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Territory 
HawaU  in  the  State  of  HawaU.  you  would 
be  Including  the  stretches  of  ocean  sep- 
arating   these    Islands.    The    Kingdom    of 
never  made  any  claim  to  th*!  high 
northwest  to  Kure  or  south  to  PaJmyra. 
a  State  under  the  Constitution  uf  the 
Ui^lted   States,   HawaU   certainly  could   not 
any  such  claim. 
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CONCLUSIOIf 

^e  practical  result  of  the  definition  of 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  as 
of  the  Territory  under  the  bUl  as  now 
ng,  would  be  to  restrtct  the  area  to  the 
of  the  islands  and  the  ocean  within 
traditional  3-mlle  limit.     The  Territory 
the   State  does   not  claim   title  to  or 
Jiufsdictlon    over    the   ocean    areas   beyond 
and  between  the  Islands. 
The  application  of  the  commerce  clause 
i  these  ocean  areas  has  posed  a  problem 
fro  n  time  to  time  that  has  been  met  without 
dU  culty  as  the  Issue  has  presented  itself 
luestions  Involving  fn-inclpally  transpor- 
on.     The  jx-oblem  is  not  one  that  need 
in  any  way  complicated  or  involved  in 
question  of  whether  Hawaii  should  be 
adi^itted  to  the  Union  as  a  SUte  or  not. 

seems  clear  to  tis  that  the  interest  of 
Nation  as  weU  as  the  State  will  best 
lerved  by  retaining  the  traditional  and 
'-  boundaries  of  Hawaii  and  retaining 
thet'eln  both  the  Leeward  t«'»nds  and  Pal- 
as  recommended. 

.  therefcM^,  urge  that  the  provision  for 

boundaries  of  the  State   contained  in 

Hoiise  biU  be  retained. 

far  as  I  know  there  are  no  other  fea- 

of  the  legislation  itsei:  that  remain 

i  wue.     The  more  fundamental  questions, 

as  whether  an  area  that  Is  geographl- 

nonoontlgtious  should  be  admitted  to 

nlon  as  a  SUU,  and  whether  the  people 

J*''***.  ••  now  constituted,  are  capable 

I  leetlng  the  responsibilities  of  SUte  gov- 

i  nent,  are  issues  that  have  been  debated 

{ reat  length  over  a  long  period  oX  years. 
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The  volume  of  oAclal  reports  and  hearings 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  statehood  for 
HawaU  Is  exceptionally  large.  An  index  was 
{M^pared  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Qxrt 
CoBOOM  and  incorporated  in  the  Coiraaaa- 
stoNAL  Rscoao  on  May  27,  1963,  to  facUltate 
the  study  and  conaideratk>n  of  this  question. 

This  index  shows  that  there  Is  a  total  of 
90  congressional  hearings  and  reports  on  the 
subject  of  statehood  for  HawaU.  Beginning 
with  a  report  on  Administration  In  HawaU  in 
1933,  the  documents  include  a  record  of  6 
hearings  and  reports  resulting  from  consider- 
ation of  this  question  prior  to  World  War  n. 
and  15  bearings  and  reports  since  January 
1946.  It  shows  that  the  total  of  printed 
pages  In  this  record  Is  4,344. 

A  total  of  11  congressional  investigations 
on  the  question  of  admitting  Hawaii  to  state- 
hood have  been  made  since  1935.  Two  of 
these  took  place  before  World  War  II  and  the 
remaining  nine  have  all  been  held  since  tha 
ena  of  World  War  U. 

TBI  COMinnviST  nOBLXM  Uf  BAWAn 

I  wish  now  to  discuss  the  Communist  prob- 
lem in  Hawaii. 

We  of  Hawaii  are  prepared  to  provide  the 
committee,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability, 
with  Information  aboxrt  any  or  all  aspects  of 
the  Communist  problem  in  Hawaii.  It  is  with 
us  the  most  serio\u  problem  that  confronts 
not  only  our  own  community  but  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  I  doubt  if  any  group  of  people 
living  under  the  American  flag  have  felt  the 
impact  of  communism  more  directly  or  with 
more  devastating  results  than  have  the  cltl- 
rens  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  And  I  doubt 
that  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  where  the 
people  are  more  keenly  aware  of  the  problem 
and  have  taken  more  steps  to  deal  with  it 
than  have  been  taken  in  Hawaii. 

Our  laws  provide  that  any  person  before 
being  eligible  to  hold  any  office  or  position  In 
the  Territorial  or  county  governments  of 
Hawaii  must  take  a  non-Communist  oath 
under  a  statute  of  our  legislature.  Our  legis- 
lature has  created  a  subversive  activities 
commission  whose  purpose  is  to  ferret  out 
and  keep  goverrment  ofncials  apprised  of  such 
problems,  and  has  created  a  loyalty  board 
whose  purpose  Is  to  remove  persons  from 
public  office  or  employment  who  are  found 
to  be  disloyal. 

DENIAL  or  STATEHOOD  AIDS  CX>lf  MtWISTa 

We  do  not  deny  now  nor  ever  have  denied 
the  existence  of  the  Communist  problem  or 
undertaken  to  mininxize  its  seriousness  or  Ita 
extent.  But  we  differ — and  most  emphatl> 
cally — with  our  opponents  who  would  deny 
HawaU  statehood  because  of  the  Communist 
problem.  We  believe  that  we  will  be  better 
able  to  deal  with  the  Communist  problem 
under  State  government  than  under  the  very 
limited  powers  we  enjoy  as  a  Territory.  Xa 
addition,  we  believe  that  to  continue  to  deny 
Hawaii  statehood  wUl  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  and  weaken  those  who  ara 
fighting  communism  in  HawaU. 

I  am  certain  this  point  of  view  Is  shared  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people. 
And  we  have  good  reason  for  It.  The  limita- 
tions of  our  present  government  were  aptly 
Ulustrated  during  the  waterfront  strike  of 
1049  when  a  stoppage  of  shipping  for  mora 
than  6  months  all  but  ruined  the  economy  at 
the  Ulands.  The  Legislature  of  HawaU  en- 
acted drastic  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  By  putting  the  government  into 
the  stevedoring  business,  it  was  able  to  load 
the  ships.  But  it  was  unable  to  get  them 
unloaded  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  De- 
spite representations  that  were  made  by  my- 
self as  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii  and 
many  others,  almost  continuously,  to  oflU 
ciala  in  the  executive  t»-anch  of  the  Oovern- 
ment, including  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, no  substantial  reUef,  executive  or  oth- 
erwise, was  realized. 

This  experience  convinced   many  of  our 
people  in  HawaU  that  without  the  authority 
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of  statehood  la  our  Hatlonal  Oovejumant 
our  hands  ware  tiad  la  dealing  with  a  crisis 
siich  as  this.  X  am  personally  at  this  opin- 
ion. Ify  axpartance  in  Oongrsas  now  covers 
a  period  at  10  ycara — and  10  of  the  moat 
crucial  years  In  the  history  of  the  country. 
It  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  when  you 
are  without  tha  privilege  of  voting  for  tha 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  our 
country,  and  when  you  are  witboiit  voting 
representation  In  Congress,  your  Influence 
and  your  power  amount  to  exactly  nothing 
compared  with  those  who  enjoy  this  prlv- 
Uege. 

This  is  not  said  In  the  spirit  of  complaint. 
Members  of  Congress  bave.  without  fall,  been 
helpful  in  every  possible  way  in  deaUng  with 
our  problema.  Some  of  them  have  mads 
great  sacriflces  in  time  and  energy  to  assist 
us.  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to 
expend  all  the  energy  and  time  required  for 
otir  legislative  needs  and  dUute  their  effec- 
tiveness in  working  for  the  interests  of  their 
own  people.  Moreover,  we  do  not  expect 
them  to.  We  merely  ask  for  the  representa- 
tion that  guarantees  us  the  same  considera- 
tion as  any  State.  This  we  do  not  get  and 
cannot  get  xinder  the  Territorial  system. 

Our  position  Is  aptly  llliistrated  by  what 
happens  In  the  national  presidential  con- 
ventions. Here  we  have  voting  representa- 
tion on  the  same  basis  as  the  States.  And 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  us,  at  least, 
that  our  representation  on  that  basis  has 
real  significance  and  can  be  employed  effec- 
tively to  advance  the  interests  of  our  peo- 
ple— particularly  when  a  close  contest  Is  on. 

The  1949  waterfront  strike  brought  tre- 
mendous and  continued  demonstrations 
against  those  responsible  for  the  stoppage 
of  shipping.  They  were  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  ILWU 
since  the  seven  defendants  in  the  recent 
Smith  Act  trial  in  Honolulu  were  found 
giUlty.  Several  organizations  came  into  be- 
ing to  contend  with  the  problem.  Xvery 
civic  agency  In  the  Territory  gave  It  some 
form  of  attention.  The  HawaU  Residents 
Association  that  was  started  at  that  time  to 
combat  communism  has  since  grown  into  a 
well-organized  and  well-financed  agency  to 
combat  Communist  infliiences  in  the  Terri- 
tory. It  Is  worth  noting  that  it  supports 
statehood  for  HawaU.  and  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  racial  amity  designed  to  overcome 
Communist  efforts  to  set  race  against  race 
In  HawaU. 

coNtf I'lT  ui'UMT AL  ooirvBMTioif  rAcxs  nsuc 
The  year  1950  brought  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  State  constitutional  convention. 
Candidates  who  were  clearly  identified  as 
representing  the  ILWU  leadership  were  de- 
feated. As  the  constitutional  convention 
met,  a  subcommittee  at  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  opened  an  in- 
vestigation at  communism  In  HawalL  It  had 
been  formally  requested  by  the  leglalature 
of  the  Territory  among  others.  In  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  committee  investigation, 
one  of  the  successful  candidates  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  admitted  being  'se- 
cretly a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
He  immediately  resigned.  A  second  member, 
who  had  refused  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
was  a  Communist,  was  promptly  ousted  from 
the  convention. 

The  constitution  flnaUy  drawn  by  the  con- 
vention included  a  provlalan  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  a  position  in  the  service  of  the 
State  government.  (Art.  XIV  sec.  3:  "No 
person  who  advocates,  or  who  aids  or  belongs 
to  any  party.  <:»ganlsatlon  or  association 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  or 
violence  oi  the  government  of  this  State  of 
the  United  States.  shaU  be  qualified  to  hold 
any  pnblle  office  or  employment.")  This  la 
the  first  State  conatltxitlon  to  contain  such  a 
provision.  In  the  fall  of  1050  the  constitu- 
tion was  ^>proiTed  by  a  popular  vote  of  8  to  1 
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In  the  faoe  of  determined  opposttkm  from 
the  ILWU.  whicH  oppoeed  Its  oonaefi»tlve 
structure. 

The  HoBse  Committee  on  Uh-Amerlcan 
Activities  clearly  defined  the  Oommunlst 
problem  in  HawaU  when,  la  Its  report  to 
Congress,  It  said: 

"The  evidence  ahows  that  as  of  1961  the 
people  of  BawaU  have  successfully  cast  com- 
mimistic  influence  out  of  all  phases  of  their 
poUtlcaL  social,  cultural,  and  educational 
activities.  The  only  sphere  in  which  com- 
munism plays  a  part  of  any  significance  is 
in  the  ILWU,  an  International  labor  organ- 
ization which  has  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  people  of  HawaU  have  shown  that 
they  now  are  alert  to  the  menace  of  com- 
munism in  that  union,  and,  while  the  prob- 
lem is  not  theirs  alone,  they  are  leading  the 
way  in  completely  nullifying  its  Influence." 

After  quoting  this  foregoing,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
Its  report  on  statehood  in  1961.  said: 

"Whatever  alleged  Communist  Influence 
there  may  be  in  Hawaii,  it  Is  no  bar  to  state- 
hood." 

This  statement  Is  as  true  today  as  It  was 
In  1961. 


HAWAQ  AoaazasuKLT 
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Our  record  shows  that  wherever  the  issue 
of  communism  has  been  clearly  presented 
to  the  people  of  HawaU  we  have  demon- 
strated, beyond  question  of  a  doubt,  our  un- 
alterable and  aggressive  opposition  to  it.  We 
want  none  of  it  and  wlU  eradicate  It  when- 
ever and  wherever  It  appears. 

Never  before  was  this  more  foroefuUy  and 
dramatically  demonstrated  than  in  the  trial 
at  the  seven  defendants  foimd  guilty  on  June 
19  of  violation  of  the  Smith  Act  by  a  Jury  in 
Honolulu.  The  trial  lasted  close  to  8  months. 
It  was  the  longest  trial  in  the  history  of 
HawaU.  The  jtuy  represented  a  cross  section 
of  the  Territory's  cltlaens.  It  constituted  a 
group  of  men  well  educated  to  their  responsl- 
bUitles  as  American  cltlaens  and.  like  Hawaii, 
very  cosmopolitan  in  character.  Through- 
out the  trial  the  ILWU  carried  on  by  radio, 
through  Its  newspaper  and  in  meetings,  an 
aggressive  and  extensive  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda. It  sought  to  discredit  the  prosecu- 
tion and  to  persuade  its  membership  that 
the  trial  was  not  aimed  against  communism 
but  the  ILWU  Itself  because  their  regional 
director,  Jack  HaU.  was  among  the  defend- 
ants. The  campaign  was  undoubtedly  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  plan  for  the  walk 
off  that  followed  the  conviction. 

TRS  WALKOim  coNrnnD  to  ilwv  MSKnaa 
The  fuss  made  over  the  walkouts,  esi>e- 
dally  by  the  foes  of  statehood,  has  tended 
to  obectire  the  Important  fact  that  the  jury 
In  this  case-representing  as  it  did  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  otir  people — ^found  the 
defendants  in  this  case  guilty  as  charged  and 
under  conditions  that  were  extremely  dif- 
ficult; that  here  was  a  group  of  American 
citizens,  typical  of  HawaU,  who  were  called 
upon  to  perform  an  extremely  dUBcult  service 
to  oui  country  and  discharged  It — In  the  best 
traditions  of  America. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  walkoffs 
wwe  restricted  only  to  membos  of  the  ILWU 
and  that  within  the  organization  Itself  there 
was  definite  oi^x>sltion  to  them;  that  they 
received  no  suiqport  or  sympathy  from  any 
other  organizations,  labor  or  otherwise;  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  ILWU  are  still 
aliens  and  do  not  fiiUy  understand  the  char- 
acter of  our  institutions:  that  the  walkoOs 
were  of  very  short  duration  and  that  they 
followed  the  i>attem  at  sevend  similar  d«n- 
onstrations. 

This  is  a  F"««"'—  of  economic  power  and 
an  abuse  of  labor  xmlonlam  that  I  deplore. 
It  WlU  do  the  union  membership  no  good  and 
In  the  end  may  result  in  serious  harm  both  to 
the  union  and  to  HawaU  gencraUy.  I  so 
expressed  myself  publicly  last  fall  following 
a  T'ln*""-  walkoff,  on  Septenalier  %,  In  protest 


against  the  action  at  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
In  San  Francisco  tn  upholding  the  oonvio- 
tkm  of  Haixy  Bridges,  International  president 
of  the  ILWU.  on  cbargee  of  perjury. 

The  charge  that  the  Smith  Act  trial  In 
Honolulu  was  an  attempt  of  employers  to 
destroy  the  ILWU  Is  recognized  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  oi  our  people  In  HawaU 
as  a  Communist  Ue.  But  the  big  U?  tech- 
nique Is  being  used  overtime  to  hold  the 
ILWU  memboahlp  In  BawaU  to  this  mis- 
taken belief  and  Harry  Bridges  arrived  there 
only  last  Wednesday  to  help  them  do  it. 

I  believe  that  in  the  end  this  campaign 
wUl  faU  ot  its  purpose.  Although  the  cam- 
paign Is  being  continued  by  retaliatory  at- 
tacks on  employers,  the  belief  is  widely  held 
In  Hawaii  that  the  tide  has  turned  against 
the  pro-Communist  leadership  of  the  ILWU 
and  their  influence  is  on  the  decline.  The 
evidence  does  not  viphold  the  contention  of 
Senator  S>cathzbs  that  "In  recent  montha 
there  has  been  mounting  evidence  that  Com- 
munist Influence  In  HawaU  Is  Increasing.** 
The  contrary  Is,  in  my  opIiUon,  and.  I  believe, 
that  of  moet  of  our  peoide,  true. 

comnmisT  orrLxnorci  on  tbs  wans 

Communist  Influence  In  HawaU  Is  today 
on  the  wane.  It  is  clearly  defined  and  lim- 
ited to  the  ILWU  organization  whoee  influ- 
ence is  def  nitely  receding  as  people  generaUy 
and  men  and  women  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
recognize  the  evU  it  holds  for  them  and  for 
aU  of  us  In  this  country,  Including,  of  course, 
HawalL 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  penalty 
paid  by  HawaU's  people  for  the  sins  at  Inter* 
national  communism  have  been  dreadfuL 
In  our  TerriUwy  at  only  a  half  mlUlon  peo- 
ple, close  to  1,400  homes  have  f^t  the  tragedy 
of  death  and  serious  Injury  resulting  from 
the  war  against  commxmlsm  In  Korea.  The 
rate  of  losses  among  HawaU's  sons  has  been 
exoeptionaUy  high.  They  suffered  severely 
during  the  early  phases  of  the  Korean  war 
because  they  were  among  the  flrst  to  flght. 

There  Is  a  definite  relationship  between  the 
Communists  who  are  fighting  us  on  the  In- 
ternational front  with  guns  and  their  aUies 
within  the  country  who  are  fighting  us  with 
economic  and  political  weapons  and  espio- 
nage, and  HawaU's  people  are  keenly  aware 
of  It.  I  received  this  telling  comment  on  the 
results  of  the  Smith  Act  trial  from  osm  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Hawaii: 

"As  a  postmortem,  I'm  feeling  now  that 
this  jury,  and  probably  the  majority  of  i>eo- 
ple  in  Hawaii,  are  convinced  that  member- 
ship In  the  Commimlst  Party  firmly  binds 
the  member  to  the  theories  and  practices  of. 
the  party  and  that  these  theories  and  prac- 
tices include,  and,  in  fact,  basically  teach  the 
overthrow  of  government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence— ^if  it  can't  be  done  by  stealth  and  in- 
filtration. This  general  feeling  Is  certainly 
somewhat  due  to  events  long  preceding  the 
Smith  Act  trials.  Including  the  education 
In  communism  this  Territory  has  been  get- 
ting. But  the  feeling,  sound  and  patriotic, 
was  heightened  by  the  disclosures  of  the 
Smith  cases." 

Since  1949  Hawaii  has  maintained  a  com- 
mission on  subversive  activities.  Its  former 
chairman,  who  became  Attorney  General 
only  a  few  months  ago,  is  here  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  raise.  The  former 
Governor  of  the  Territory  under  whom  ha 
worked.  Oren  E.  Long,  Is  here  also,  as  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee to  answer  the  charges  that  havs  been 
made  with  respect  to  Communist  influence 
in  the  Democratic  Party  of  HawalL  They 
wiU  tell  you  of  the  flght  that  Is  being  made 
on  the  poUttcal  front  on  this  issue. 

COMMmnSM  NOT  A  LOCAL  ntOBLCK 

Commtinlsm  Is  an  international  conspiracy 
that  cannot  be  dealt  with  successfully  on  a 
local  basis  alone.  It  Is.  neverth«laes.  essen- 
tial that  both  kKal  and  nsirtnnal  giusetn- 
menU  be  daeely  JotaMd  la  ooenlMiMng  tt.    X 
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believe  It  la  qiate  obvioua  Uuit  this  coopwa- 
tlon  can  be  achieved  moie  effectively  under 
State  government .  than  under  the  present 
territorial  form  of  government. 

Statehood  offers  the  one  sure  method  of 
achieving  equal  treatment  with  the  other 
States  In  dealing  with  this  and  every  other 
problem  that  requires  the  sxistalned  interest 
of  and  action  by  the  National  Government. 
We  then  cease  to  be  a  "second  thought"  so  to 
speak;  our  problem  does  not  come  up  after 
those  of  the  States  have  been  canvassed,  and 
someone  says.  In  effect.  "Now  what  shall  we 
do  about  Hawaii  and  the  other  Territories  and 
possessions?"  This  applies  to  action  by  both 
the  executive  and  legl&latlve  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Under  statehood  the  responsibility  of  the 
citizens  of  Hawaii  and  their  elected  officials 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  communism 
would  be  greatly  increased.  I  believe  the 
people  of  Hawaii  are  fully  aware  of  this  and 
that  their  response  would  more  than  Justify 
the  confidence  placed  in  tliem.  In  my  mind 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  in- 
terest In  the  great  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  would  be  so  broadened  and 
Increased  that  the  standard  of  performance 
in  a  community  already  noted  for  its  civic 
consciousness  and  Its  local  pride  would  be 
far  beyond  anything  that  has  been  seen  be- 
fore. I  believe  our  record  In  peace  and  in  war 
fully  Justifies  this  point  of  view. 

IS  sAcz  BAxaiza? 
I  am  very  fearful,  on  the  other  hand.  that. 
If  statehood  Is  denied,  in  the  face  of  this 
record,  and  the  promises  made,  it  will  invite 
the  conclusion  that  the  racial  and  cultural 
background  of  those  of  our  people  who  are 
not  of  European  origin  will  forever  remain 
a  barrier  to  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  full- 
fledged  American  citizenship. 

The  resiilts  would  be  devastating.  They 
would  raise  new  doubts  about  us  among  peo- 
ple who  are  being  freed  of  colonialism.  And 
they  would  weaken  oiu:  position  among  far- 
eastern  people  whose  full  partnership  we  are 
seeking  and  need  in  the  war  on  communism. 
This  country  has  done  many  fine  things 
In  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Far  East.  In  grant- 
ing independence  to  the  Philippines  It  es- 
tablished a  precedent  unique  in  the  history 
of  great  powers,  one  that  will  always  re- 
dound to  our  credit  and  strength  as  a  na- 
tion. More  than  any  other  great  power, 
we  have  recognised  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  equality  before  the  law  and 
the  right  of  self-government  that  are  in- 
herent In  our  system  of  government  should 
apply  in  oxa  relations  with  all  the  other 
'people  of  the  world. 

But  we  cannot  sUnd  on  the  record  of  the 
past  alone.     The  world  is  in  a  turmoil.     Our 
policy  must  be   a   dynamic   one   that  takes 
account  of  the  rapid  changes  that  are  taking 
place    and   the   necessity   of   constantly   re- 
affirming and   reasserting  our  fundamental 
policies  and  making  new  friends.     Every  step 
possible  shoiild  be  taken  to  reestablish  in 
the  Pacific  the  prestige  and  leadership  that 
was  won  at  such  great  sacrifice  during  World 
War  II  and  now  is  all  but  completely  lost. 
The  Imporance  of  the  relationship  of  Hawaii 
to  the  situation  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
HAWAU  vrrAL  to  th«  XTmrxD  statxs 
Hawaii  Is  one  of  the  most  strategically 
situated  land  areas  in  the  world.    It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  this  country  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  defense  and  our 
relations  to  the  other  people  of  the  Pacific. 
This  was  recognised  more  than  100  years  ago.' 
A  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  as  a 
State  was  negotiated  in  1864  by  a  representa- 
tive of  this  country  under  Instructions  of 
President  Pierce.     It  failed  of  ratification  by 
Hawaii  only  because  of  the  death  of  the  then 
monarch  of  Hawaii,  King  Kamehameha  III. 
I  will  not,  for   purposes  of   this  hearing, 
undertake  to  recite  the  long  record  of  events 
that  brought  Hawaii,  step  by  step,  into  the 
•phere  of  American  Influence  and  resulted. 
Bnally.  m  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of 


B  kwall.  its  incorporation  into  the  Union  aa 
a:  i  Integral  part  thereof  in  1898.  and  the 
ei  tabllshment  of  Territorial  government  and 
the  promise  of  statehood  that  came  with 
tlie  adoption  of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act 
br  Congress  In  1900.  Hawaii's  Importance 
t<  this  country  was  so  clearly  demonstrated 
li  World  War  II  and  is  so  evident  today  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  labor  this  point  further. 
1%  has  been  clearly  established. 

AMXUCAlf     UfTLUXNCCS     PSXDOMINAIfT 

American  Influences  have  been  predoml- 
n  knt  in  the  life  of  these  islands  since  the 
flist  misisonarles  arrived  there  in  1830  from 
B>ston.  Mass.,  more  than  130  years  ago. 
T  lis  *  was  recognized  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
w  lo  in  1864  said : 

"Their  people  are  free  and  their  language, 
la  m  and  religion  are  largely  the  fruit  of  o\ir 
o^  m  teaching  and  example." 

It  was  perfectly  apparent  to  our  leaders 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
tt  at  Hawaii  In  the  very  natural  course  of 
ei  ents  would  become  a  part  of  this  country. 
Piesldent  William  McKlnley  very  properly 
d<  scribed  voluntary  annexation  of  Hawaii  to 
tt  Is  country  as  not  a  "change"  but  a  "con- 
si  mmatlon."  The  background  of  Hawaii 
wiks  so  completely  American  that  Its  transi- 
tion from  an  Independent  Republic  Into  a 
Tiirrltory  of  the  United  States  came  about 
v<ry  naturally  and  without  serious  dlsturb- 
a4ce  of  any  kind. 

HAWAn     PBOMTSXD     8TARBOOO 

We  beciune  a  Territory  of  the  United 
Slates  in  1900.  fully  expecting  that  eventu- 
al y  we  would  become  a  State  when  we 
qualified  for  that  responsibility.  Our  peo- 
ple began  paying  Federal  taxes  and  came 
under  all  other  laws  of  the  United  States 
G>vernment  unless  otherwise  specified. 
S<nator  John  Tyler  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 
tt  en  the  ranking  Democrat  of  the  Senate 
Omunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  told  us 
tliat  "the  road  to  statehood  would  not  be 
loig."  More  than  anyone  else,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  annexation  and  for  giving  Ha- 
&\  'li  the  territorial  form  of  government.  The 
h(  pe  of  statehood  was  held  out  In  the  in- 
atgural  address  of  the  first  governor  of  the 
mw  territory,  Sanford  Ballard  Dole,  who 
hid  been  president  of  the  Republic  of  Ha- 
wiil. 

There  were  three  other  territories  at  the 
tliie — Oklahoma,  Arlsona,  and  New  Mexico. 
Wii  believed  that,  as  a  terrltcvy,  we  were  on 
th!  road  to  statehood.  A  vast  program  of 
public  school  education  was  launched  in 
Hawaii  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  re- 
ip  >nslblllties  of  sUtebood.  For  almost  three 
ge:  leratlons  our  people  have  been  trained  for 
anl  lived  in  the  hrpe  that  fullfledged 
American  citizenship  awaited  them.  The 
pri  imlse  of  statehood — the  logic  of  this  des- 
tli  y  was  luimlstakable. 

'  :ixis  Is  clear,  also,   from   the  legal  rela- 
tioashlp  of  HawaU  to  the  United  States. 


an  ixnazMCMTs  or  STATxaooD  havx  bxkn  mxt 

idl  the  requirements  ot  statehood  have 
be(  n  met. 

In  population,  area,  economic  and  social 
development,  political  experience  and  ma- 
tui  Ity,  and  devotion  and  loyalty  to  this 
country  and  Its  principles,  Hawaii  has  es- 
tal  lished  beyond  doubt  its  capacity  to  meet 
th<  responsibilities  of  State  government. 
Th  s  was  recognized  by  a  Joint  committee 
of  :;ongress  as  far,  back  as  1937. 

The  Joint  committee  was  deterred  from 
amending  Immediate  statehood  for  Ha- 
because  of  Its  doubts  as  to  the  wishes 

bawali's  people,  and  its  doubts  about  the 

loyalty  of   the   Americans   of   Japanese   an- 

ry  In  the  event  of  war  with  Japan.     It 

not  spelled  out  In  these  terms,  but  this 

uhat  the  committee  meant  and  everyone 

Hawaii  knew  It. 

"thase  two  questions  were  glorlotisly  re- 
sol'  ed  In  our  favor  long  ago.  Not  only  the 
plejlsclte  of  1940,  but  every  test  of  public 
sen|tlment  in  Hawaii  since  shows  an  over- 


whelming majorlt^  of  our  pe<4>le  favor  stat«« 
hood.  And  would  any  sane  peraon  question 
the  loyal  y  of  any  of  oui  people,  say  nothing 
of  the  Japanese-Americans  alone,  in  the  face 
of  the  magnificent  record  made  in  World 
War  n  and  in  the  Korean  war.  Today  we 
do  not  have  to  answer  for  our  military  record 
and  our  loyalty.  Otir  friends,  and  those 
who  fought  with  our  boys,  do  it  for  us. 
Witness,  for  Instance,  the  responae  of  the 
36th  Division  of  Texas  to  attacks  made  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  the  character  of  our 
people  last  year. 

MO  NrW  PIKKOXNT  PaOPOOXD 

To  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  would  not 
establish  a  new  precedent.  It  would  be  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promise  made  long  ago. 
It  would  be  to  follow  the  well-established 
path  of  the  expansion  and  development  of 
this  country  under  the  American  system  of 
government.  It  would  be  to  follow  a  pattern 
that  has  marked  the  admission  to  the  Union 
of  most  of  the  States.  What  Is  more  com- 
pletely In  the  American  tradition  than  to 
admit  to  the  Union  an  area  that  was  settled 
by  Americans  early  in  the  last  century,  de- 
veloped In  the  American  way  of  life  and  now 
so  completely  Integrated  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  o>>'y  statehood  remains  to  com« 
plete  the  process? 

The  fact  that  this  area  la  non-contlguo\u 
does  not  alter  the  Importance  of  Hawaii  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  3Utes.  It  did  not 
prevent  Hawaii  from  being  Incorporated  Into 
the  Union  and  made  an  Integra^  part  thereof 
at  the  time  of  annexation  in  1898  or  from 
becoming  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
with  the  promise  of  statehood  in  1900.  It 
has  not  prevented  the  complete  Integration 
of  the  life  of  Hawaii  In  all  of  lU  aspects, 
economic,  social,  splrlttial,  and  otherwise 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  States. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  dis- 
tance that  separates  Hawaii  and  the  main- 
land is  no  barrier  to  this  integration.  Cer- 
tainly modem  methods  of  transportation 
and  communication  have  eliminated  com- 
pletely any  objections  that  may  be  offered 
on  this  account.  Moreover,  the  union  of 
States  in  this  country  Is  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical arrangement.  It  Is  a  union  that 
comes  of  common  loyalty  and  common  pur- 
pose. And  we  of  Hawaii  share  these  fuUy 
with  our  fellow  Americans. 

But  a  new  precedent  would  be  established 
if  Hawaii  Is  now  denied  statehood.  If  the 
promise  of  statehood  is  to  be  repudiated 
now  In  the  light  of  the  record  made  by  the 
people  of  HawaU.  then  a  course  will  have 
been  chosen  that  Is.  Indeed,  a  new  precedent 
for  this  great  country.  The  United  States 
will  have  been  put  in  the  position  of  having 
broken  its  word  and  assigned  a  large  group 
of  Its  citizens  permanently  to  an  Inferior 
position.  It  wlU-have  embarked  on  a  policy 
of  colonial  Um.  And  It  wlU  be  inviting  all 
the  evils  that  inevitably  follow  in  the  train 
of  a  colonial  system. 

I  cannot  believe  that  our  country  will 
ever  come  to  this  and  believe  that  in  the 
end  the  better  Jucigment  of  the  Senate  will 
bring  about,  alter  5  years,  the  enact  -ent  of 
the  statehood  biU. 

Any  suggestions  that  statehood  for  HawaU 
would  be  foUowed  by  claims  for  this  status 
from  other  Insular  areas  under  the  flag,  and 
even  some  foreign  countries,  are  made  in 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  not  a  single  one 
of  them  has  been  Incorporated  into  the 
Union  or  served  a  period  of  tutelage  as  a 
territory.  None  of  them  has  asked  for  state- 
hood and  none  of  them  even  pretend  to  be 
prepared  for  It. 

The  union  of  Hawaii  with  this  country  la  a 
final  one.  It  Is  as  lasting  as  that  of  both 
Texas  and  California,  which,  like  HawaU. 
were  both  independent  Republics  before  they 
became  States.  Throughout  the  years  of  ter- 
ritorial government  we  have  paid  the  same 
Federal  taxes  as  the  i)eople  of  the  *^tates.  To 
exempt  us  from  these  taxes  now  would  be 
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uneonatltntlonal.  Oar  people  have  bom* 
the  full  responsibilities  of  natkmal  defense. 
They  have  been  subject  to  aO  Mdenl  itnm 
unless  otherwise  q>Mtfled. 

There  la  no  taming  back  la  the  eaae  of 
Hawaii.  Either  we  become  a  State  or  we 
enter  permanently  into  a  colonial  status. 
This  is  what  cootlnuatton  of  the  territorial 
status  In  Its  present  or  nmdlfled  form  nMana. 
and  nothing  elae. 

■TATKHOOD  (M  COLOMIAUSK 

The  lasue  clearly  la  one  oC  statehood  or 
colonlaUam.  Pn^xMOa  that  we  be  permitted 
to  elect  OUI  own  governor;  that  we  be  given 
a  larger  measure  of  local  self-government 
and  possibly  an  Increase  in  our  representa- 
tion In  the  National  Oovenunent,  are  noth- 
ing but  attempu  to  rttsgutse  an  unwUling- 
ness  to  grant  the  people  of  HawaU  their  fuU 
rights  as  American  dtlaena.  Tliey  are  colo- 
nialism and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  want 
nothing  of  them.    I  reject  them  aU. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  to  delay  statehood 
for  HawaU  further  wUl  be  equally  injurious. 
It  wiU  be  tantamount  to  continuing  ua  in 
an  Inferior  poaltlon.  It  wiU  Juat  be  advance 
notice  that  we  can  never  hope  to  achieve 
fuU-fiedged  American  citizenship.  It  wUI 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  aU  experiments  in  the  American 
system  of  government. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  warning.  I 
say  it  ir  ******  in  the  hope  that  you  of  the 
Senate  wUl  fuUy  understand  the  great  in- 
tangible values  at  stake  In  this  Issue. 

There  may  be  problems  of  geography,  of 
boundaries,  of  economics  and  of  law.  But  In 
the  final  analysis  the  problem  is  one  of  the 
people.    It  transcends  aU  others. 

■AW  An  AT  THE  caoacaoAM 

We  of  Hawaii  are  at  the  eroasroads  on  thla 
question. 

The  path  we  have  foDowad  now  Uurongh  a 
period  of  90  years  to  achieve  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  our  rights  has  been  a  tortuous 
one.  For  a  period  we  came  near  to  katng 
even  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  terri- 
torial form  of  government.  This  was  In  1933. 
Then  began  congressional  investigations  that 
esUbllshed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sound 
basis  for  our  claim,  but  left  several  serious 
doubts  unreaolved.  We  were  stiU  on  the  de- 
fensive when  World  War  n  brought  us  under 
the  most  stringent  miUtary  government  that 
has  ever  been  exiierienoed  by  Americans  in 
their  own  country.  But  we  emerged  from 
the  war  with  a  fine  record  and  a  detennina- 
tlon  that  there  remained  no  good  reason 
why  statehood  should  be  denied. 

And  so  we  come  to  thla  hearing.  It  Is  the 
tenth  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Our  story 
has  been  told  again  and  again.  But  we 
wiUingly  and  gladly  teU  It  once  more.  We 
want  all  of  your  doubts  fully  and  finally 
resolved. 

But,  in  an  fahmeaa,  we  ask  you  and  we 
appeal  to  you.  to  bring  the  consideration  of 
this  propoaltlon  to  a  conclusion  now.  We 
appeal  to  you,  in  all  earnestness,  to  continue 
these  hearings  without  interruptions  ontU 
a  decision  can  be  reached. 

And  we  ask,  aa  a  matter  of  fair  play,  that 
the  bUl  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  at  long  last, 
for  a  vote  on  its  merits. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  AaXAMBAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATIS 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President*  !»•. 
George  S.  Reuter.  Jr.,  of  the  Arkansas 
Agricultural   and  Mechanical   College, 


htm  written  •  Tcry  oonstmeltve  orOele 
on  education,  entitled  *A  New  Look.**  I 
ask  ttnanifnoas  cwMeni  that  the  artiele 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rioon. 

There  heLag  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 
as  tdSkms: 

A  New  Look 

(By   Dr.   Oeorge   8.   Reuter.   Jr..   Arkanaaa 

Agrletiltural  and  Mechanical  CoDege) 

Arkanaaa  Agrtcnltural  and  Mechanical  Ool- 
lege.  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Arkan- 
sas experiment  in  teacher  education  and  the 
fund  for  the  advancen^nt  of  education,  be- 
gan a  new  program.  With  general  education 
In  mind,  the  program  was  carefully  planned. 
Dr.  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  professor  of  educa- 
tion. University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
(formerly  dean,  Stephens  College)  provided 
some  of  the  educational  phUoaophy  by  the 
following  statement: 

"General  education  is  that  part  of  educa- 
tion which  encompasses  the  common  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  attitudes  needed  by  each 
individual  to  be  effective  aa  a  person,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  a  worker,  and  a  ottiaen. 
Oeneral  education  Is  complementary  to,  but 
different  In  emphasis  and  approach  from, 
special  training  for  a  Job,  for  a  profession, 
or  from  scholarship  in  a  particular  field  of 
knowledge. 

"Students  In  California  pubUc  Junior  col- 
leges differ  greatly  in  experiences,  needs, 
capacities,  interests,  and  aqitrations.  The 
general  ediicatlon  program  aims  to  help 
each  student  increase  his  competence  in: 
exercising  the  prlvUeges  and  responsibilities 
of  democratic  citicenship.  developing  a  set 
of  sound  mwl  and  spiritual  values  by 
which  he  guldea  hla  life,  expreaalng  hla 
thoughts  clearly  In  speaking  and  writing,  and 
in  reading  and  listening  with  understanding. 
using  the  basic  mathematical  and  mechan- 
ical skills  necessary  in  everyday  life,  using 
methods  of  critical  thinking  for  the  solution 
of  problems  and  for  the  discrimination 
among  values,  understanding  his  cultural 
heritage  so  that  he  may  gain  a  perspective 
of  his  time  and  place  in  the  world,  under- 
standing his  Interaction  with  his  biological 
and  physical  environment  so  that  he  may 
adjust  to  and  Improve  that  environment, 
maintaining  good  mental  and  physical 
health  for  himself,  his  f amUy,  and  his  com- 
munity, developing  a  balanced  personal  and 
social  adjustment,  sharing  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  home  and  family  life, 
achieving  a  satisfactory  vocational  adjxist- 
ment,  and  taking  part  in  some  form  of  satis* 
fying  creative  activity  and  In  appredatlnf 
the  creative  activities  of  others." 

Rolls  Franklin  Wood,  professor  of  history 
and  political  science.  Central  Missouri  State 
College,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  was  the  first  con- 
sultant for  the  new  program.  His  section 
was  point  of  view  (social  science),  and  he 
was  on  the  campus  June  10,  11,  and  13.  The 
title  of  Professor  Wood's  lectures  were:  "Our 
Beginning,  a  Lesson  for  Today."  "United 
Nations.  Our  Best  Hope  and  Greatest  Chal- 
lenge" and  "Some  Current  Problems." 

Professor  Wood  has  been  a  successful 
school  admlxUstratcn'  In  Missouri  and  Ala- 
bama ^"«<  long-time  college  professor.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Mlssoxul  State  consti- 
tutional convention  (1943-44)  which  wrote 
the  much-praised  new  constitution.  He  la 
a  city  coimcllman.  active  in  the  aervice 
cluba.  Method**^  Church,  and  honor  aocietlea. 

Dr.  Ward  Elwood  Ankrum.  professor  of 
oommvinlcatlons.  Stephens  College,  Coltnn- 
bla.  Mo.,  visited  the  campus  June  17.  18,  and 
IB  and  led  a  series  at  dtsniaslooa  in  the  ares 
of  communicatlona. 

The  first  day  he  pointed  oat  that  "the  divi- 
sion of  commiuUcatlon  skills  at  Stephens 
College  haa  heen  developed  concomitantly 
with  other  aspects  at  the  preaent  eorrlcalnni 
through  an  ertenilve  program  of  edoeattonal 
research."  The  second  day  be  pointed  out 
that  "a  detailed  folder  is  maintained  on  each 
girl  who  ts  ennmed  In  eoamranieatkni  skUla 
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ii  t  pvrpaaaa:  (1)  ■■  an  ootltoa 
to  the  stuOant  and  the  tnatruetor  ot  geiMral 
raqpiiramanta  and  apedfle  lequlrementa  la 
reading,  writing,  and  apeaklng-ltotenlng;  (a) 
as  a  means  of  recording  completion  of  gen- 
eral requirements,  individual  requlrementa 
in  each  area,  and  the  semeetet  grade:  and 
(8)  as  a  depositary  for  the  personal  inven- 
tory of  communication  skills."  FinaUy.  ha 
noted  that  "the  program  in  communicatkm 
skllit  is  coordinated  with  other  divisions  and 
departments  in  the  following  ways:  weekly 
conferences  with  the  dean  of  Instruction; 
the  advising  system;  the  language-skills 
committee:  classes  In  how  to  study.  Journal* 
lam,  yearbook  planning,  and  eraaUve  writ- 
ing: the  extra-currloulum  program  through 
praetloe  in  parliamentary  procedure,  social 
situation,  elections,  and  writing  of  constitu- 
tions; the  Ubrary — especiaUy  the  Jam  Handy 
Library  Committee.  Library  Lulu,  and  bulle- 
tin-board displays:  the  revision  of  the  knowl* 
edge  locator:  and  special  projects." 

Dr.  Carl  Newton  Rexroad,  of  Stephens 
OoUege,  vlalted  the  eampua  June  34,  26.  and 
26  and  led  a  aeries  ot  diacuaalons  in  the  area 
of  science.  The  titles  of  his  lectures  were: 
"Problems  in  Developing  a  Science  Curricu- 
lum." "Science  for  General  Education,"  and 
"Science  in  Relation  tc  the  Total  Curriculum 
ot  General  Education." 

Dr.  Rexroad  was  concerned  with  the  fol- 
lowing general  typea  ot  overall  couraea;  the 
survey  or  mosaic  type,  the  principles  type,  the 
{problems  type,  the  historical  type.  tlM  meth* 
ods  type,  the  needs  type.  Bogsr's  block-and- 
gap  type,  the  high-school  or  how-it-worka 
type,  and  the  nature-study- type.  Re  sug- 
gested four  courses  in  the  area  of  science: 
paycbology.  hygiene,  general  aclenee,  and 
gmieral  mathematlea. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  CampbeU.  vice  prealdent 
and  professor  of  English,  Hendrix  College. 
Conway,  Ark.,  visited  the  campus  June  80. 
July  1  and  2,  and  led  a  series  of  discussions 
in  the  area  chC  humanities.  The  titles  of  hla 
lectures  were:  "The  Place  of  the  Humanltlea^ 
In  the  Total  Scheme  of  General  Education." 
"The  Role  and  the  Scope  of  Humanities  In 
General  Education,"  and  "Planning  the  Bu- 
manltlea  Courae." 

Many  have  aaid  that  Profeaaor  Wood  stlm* 
ulated  their  thinking  by  hla  true  Amerloan- 
iam  toward  world  affairs  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  ready  and  eager  to  hear  the 
other  areas,  too.  Certainly  God  has  given  ua 
the  garden  spot  of  culture  In  these  four 
educational  atateamen. 


Pay  Raises  fW  Postal  ni  Other  F«4eral 

EiBipiojroes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or  mrw  rone 
XN  THE  HOTTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  July  22.  l9St 

Mr.  BUCKLE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tho 
past  sereral  months  Congress  has  been 
toytog  with  a  legislative  program.  The 
truly  major  issues  have  been  postponed 
or  deferred,  or  taken  under  advisement. 
Because  of  these  delaying  tactics  there 
will  be  many  Important  nuitters  held  over 
until  the  next  sesskMi  and  some  of  them 
are  bound  to  fan  by  the  wayside.  Tho 
list  of  things  which  need  legislative  ac* 
tion  is  kmg  and  impressive— taxation, 
agriculture,  foreign  ecotwic  poUey. 
dal  security,  dtfense.  and  so  fortli. 

I  would  add  to 
proMem  whtek  1MB 
attenthm 
I 
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exempt  ua  from  these  taxes  now  would  b« 


George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  of  the  Aricansaa 
Agricultural   and   Mechanical   CMege, 
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to  postal  employees  and  to  Federal  em« 
ployees  in  the  classified  service.  Con- 
gress has  reserved  to  Itself  the  power  to 
determine  the  salaries  which  are  to  be 
paid  to  those  employees,  and  by  that 
same  token  it  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  maintaining  those  salaries  at  an  ade- 
quate and  just  level. 

During  the  past  months,  the  cost  of 
living  has  continued  to  Increase.  Last 
November  it  reached  an  all-time  high 
and.  according  to  the  report,  as  of  May 
15  was  again  very  close  to  that  figure 
and  still  rising.  Postal  employees  had 
their  last  pay  raise  in  1951,  as  did  the 
classified  employees.  The  New  York 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  recently 
made  an  economic  survey  of  its  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  reside  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  found  an  appalling  situation. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers were  forced  to  supplement  their 
incomes  by  working  on  second  jobs  or 
by  having  their  wives  take  employment 
outside  the  home.  Over  42  percent  of 
the  employees  are  working  on  second 
jobs,  and  about  33  percent  of  the  wives 
are  working.  In  addition  to  this,  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  employees  hp  ve  had  an 
Increase  in  their  debts  during  the  past 
year,  an  increase  averaging  $540.  Ap- 
proximately 25  percent  have  foimd  it 
necessary  to  borrow  on  their  life  lns\ir- 
ance. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Congress 
will  allow  this  sort  of  situation  to  go  on 
any  longer.    These  people  are  forced  to 
rely  upon  us  to  secure  a  fair  rate  of 
return  for  their  hours  of  hard  work. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
we  say  that  they  are  receiving  a  fair 
return  when  they  are  forced  to  take 
other  Jobs  to  make  ends  meet,  when  they 
have  to  borrow  on  their  insurance  poli- 
cies, thus  decreasing  the  security  of  their 
families.    We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
meeting  otu*  responsibility  to  Federal  em- 
ployees when  one-third  of  the  wives  are 
forced  to  take  jobs  outside  the  home, 
when  debts  continue  to  increase — when. 
In  effect,  the  very  existence  of  the  fam- 
ily is  being  threatened.    A  pay  increase 
now,  not  many  months  in  the  future,  is 
what  the  situation  demands.    We  would 
not  expect  a  man  with  a  broken  leg  to 
wait  months  before  a  doctor  was  called. 
J  t  St  to  see  if  his  leg  would  knit  satis- 
factorily without  medical  attentioa    No 
more  should  we  expect  the  postal  and 
classified  employees  to  wait  months  for 
aid  which  they  need,  and  need  badly, 
at  this   very  moment.     There   is  still 
time  for  Congress  to  pass  adequate  re- 
medial legislation,  even  if  we  have  de- 
cided upon  a  tentative  date  for  adjourn- 
ment.   The  welfare  of  deserving  postal 
and  classified   employees  is  more   im- 
portant than  confirmation  of  a  tenta- 
tive promise  to  adjourn  Congress  on  a 
specified  date. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal-  of  talk 
about  the  desire  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  improve  the  civil  service  and 
the  lot  of  the  Federal  employee.  Cer- 
tainly one  way  to  improve  it  is  to  pay 
him  an  adequate  salary.  I  maintain 
that  there  are  no  more  deserving  em- 
ployees, no  harder  working  or  more 
conscientious  men  and  women  than 
those  we  find  in  Federal  service.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  functions  they  carry  out. 


T 167  collect  the  revenue,  they  guard  the 
jx  rts.  they  carry  the  mail,  they  appre- 
h(  tnd  criminals  and  smugglers,  they  keep 
tie  records  and  the  books,  they  give 
ct  re  to  our  veterans  and  our  aged,  they 
hilp  industry  and  the  farmer.  Where 
w>uld  our  coimtry  be  without  the  men 
w  lo  are  responsible  for  keeping  our 
cc  mmunications  system  In  operating 
oi  der?  How  could  we  hope  to  keep  our 
Ni  itlon  strong  and  healthy  and  prepared 
tc  lead  the  fight  against  world  commu- 
n  sm  without  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
ttiousands  of  conscientious  Federal  em- 
pl  syees  performing  jobs  which  touch  our 
lives  at  innumerable  points? 

My  remarks  may  be  sxunmarized  in  a 
lew  words.  Postal  and  classified  em- 
ployees are  in  serious  financial  difflcul- 
ti(  s.  These  employees  are  conscientious, 
h{  rd-working,  efficient,  and  deserving. 
Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  has  the 
p<wer  and  the  responsibility  to  remedy 
tbeir  financial  situation.  It  is  obvious 
that  immediate  action  should  be  taken 
bs  Congress  to  provide  adequate  salary 
increases  for  both  postal  and  classified 
eriployees  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Sierra  Military  Highway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

aw  CAurounA. 
:S  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVXS 

Thursday.  JtUy  16, 1953 

Ililr.  HAGEN  of  California.   Mr.  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herewith  an  excellent  editorial 
on  the  trans-Sierra  military  highway: 
[Yom  the  Hanford    (Calif.)    Sentinel  of 
July  10,  1963] 

SmSA    MttJTAKT     HiGBWAT    NkSDSD 

'  "he  governor  haa  signed  a  bUl  passed  by 
th(  State  legislature  which  allocates  $20 
ml  lion  for  a  trana-Slerra  military  highway 
fro  n  San  Francisco  to  the  Nevada  line. 

'.  Tiia  appropriation  of  #20  million  is  con- 
tin  ;ent  upon  receiving  matching  money 
fro  n  the  Federal  Government.  There  is  no 
Bin  ;Ie  project  which  was  before  the  leglsla- 
tiu  e  and  which  is  now  before  Congress  of 
mo  re  Importance  to  the  West. 

i  s  we  have  noted  before,  the  trans-Sierra 
hlg  bway  Is  the  only  link  between  the  north- 
ern part  of  California  and  the  remainder  of 
the  country  over  the  mountains  which  sep- 
arate California.  The  present  highway  is 
inadequate  in  every  way — and  the  military 
det  tands  of  the  country,  not  to  mention 
ordinary,  everyday  demands,  are  for  a  mod- 
em swift,  safe  and  accessible  highway  across 
the  Sierra. 

Ii  October  of  1951  the  United  States  en- 
gin  ters,  the  6th  Army  and  the  12th  Naval 
Dls  rict  represenUtlves  met  with  the  State 
cha  mber  of  commerce  to  discuss  the  Inade- 
qiucy  of  the  existing  routes  across  the 
mo  mtains.  They  expressed  their  great  con- 
cern over  the  situation.  That  same  winter 
the  roads  were  closed  by  severe  snowstorms 
whl  ch  piled  up  huge  drifts  and  completely 
sto]  iped  the  flow  of  traffic.  Under  emergency 
conlitlons.  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  suclx 
paralysis  woiUd  be  fatal  to  the  Nation  in 
the  way  of  transporting  supplies. 

^hat  is  needed  in  place  of  the  inade- 
qua«,  dangeroiis,  2-lane  highway  that  svif- 
flcei  at  present,  is  a  modem,  4-lane  trans- 
Siei  ra  military  highway  that  links  the  mlli- 
tar]    Installations  oa  the   eastern  side  of 


the  Sierra  Navadaa  with  the  porta  of  em- 
barkation on  the  west  coest. 

The  Sacramento  Union,  just  one  of  many 
newspapers  which  re«Uce  the  deficiency  of 
the  present  highways,  pointed  out  last  Oc- 
tober: 

"The  completion  of  such  a  route  Is  of 
great  mUitary  importance  in  time  of  war 
and  of  great  economic  value  in  time  of 
of  peace.  It  cannot  be  completed  by  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada.  It  must 
become  a  Federal  highway  project.  There 
is  no  longer  any  argument  (after  the  snow- 
bound experiences  of  last  winter)  against 
the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking.  It  Is  a 
must  for  the  Netion." 

It  may  not  be  of  general  knowledge  that 
at  the  height  of  the  snow  blockade  which 
closed  both  the  highway  and  raU  traffic  • 
year  ago  in  January,  all  shipmenU  from 
the  Ifidwest  and  Bast  were  completely  par- 
alyzed. These  included  military  shipments 
destined  to  be  loaded  aboard  transports  for 
the  armies  fighting  In  Korea.  At  one  time 
truck  shipments  destined  for  McClellan 
Air  Force  Base,  to  be  sent  by  air  freighter 
across  the  Pacific,  were  held  up  from  10 
to  12  days  on  the  Donner  Summit,  until 
snow  could  be  cleared.  K.  A.  Olson,  termi- 
nal manager  for  Consolidated  Freightwajrs. 
stated:  "We  operated  approximately  SO'.OOO 
circuitous  miles  during  the  period  High- 
way 40  was  closed." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  State's  |20  million 
appropriation  should  be  matched  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  a  low  price 
to  pay  for  a  project  of  such  prime  importance 
as  a  major  artery  over  the  mountains  of 
northern  California. 

All  California  Congressmen  and  the  two 
United  States  Senators  in  particular,  have 
an  obligation  to  put  this  measure  across 
in  the  Congress — and  to  make  their  fellow 
legislators  aware  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lem which  is  involved  here.  The  time  la 
short  and  the  need  for  a  4-lane  highway  la 
Imperative. 


Govenior  Dewey's  Socialist  Power  PUats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

or  HXW  MKXJCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1955 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft 
Times-Herald  editorial  of  July  21  con- 
veys my  sentiments  very  accurately  re- 
garding the  Niagara  power  bill.  I  rec- 
ommend your  consideration  of  the  edi- 
torial which  reads  as  follows: 
Oovnu«oa  Dswrr'a  Socialist  Powm  Punm 

The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  giving  private  power  com- 
panies authority  to  generate  additional  elec- 
tric power  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  bill  la  opposed  by  Governor  Dewey, 
who  wants  the  Niagara  power  for  his  New 
York  experiment  in  State  socialism.  His 
New  York  Power  Authority  has  just  received 
permission  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  develop  the  power  to  be  generated 
at  the  dams  of  the  proposed  St.  lAwrance 
seaway. 

All  the  objections  to  public  jjower  through 
national  agencies  apply  with  equal  force  to 
socialism  at  the  State  level,  and  still  others 
appear.  New  England  States  object  to  Gov- 
ernor Dewey's  St.  Lawrence  program  because 
they  fear  that  all  of  the  power  wlU  be  kept 
in  New  York.  They  want  some  of  it  for  their 
Industries. 

So-called  multiple-purpose  dams  have  been 
a  favorite  device  of  the  pubUc  power  fakers. 
Large  portions  of  the  construction  cost  have 
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been  charged  off  to  other  purposes,  such  aa 
navigation,  flood  protection,  and  irrigation, 
giving  a  wholly  false  yardstick  of  power 
costs  under  which  Federal  taxpayers  all  over 
the  country  pay  aubaldles  to  the  power  users 
of  a  favored  area. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  according  to 
most  plans  for  its  use,  will  charge  tolls  to 
the  ships  using  it.  These  tolls  would  be 
reduced,  and  might  be  avoided,  if  the  power 
created  by  the  contributions  of  taxpayers  in 
the  48  States  were  sold  at  going  rates,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  over  to  the  residents 
of  one  State.  New  York,  and  the  profits  used 
to  retire  the  Federal  investment. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  opposes 
the  Niagara  Falls  bill.  It  holds  that  power 
allocations  should  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  rather  than  by  Congress. 
The  Commission  seems  still  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Socialists.  Congress  should 
assert  its  authority,  not  only  at  Niagara  Falls. 
bUb  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  too. 


Are  We  Goinf  To  Fafl  Ov  Postal 
Woriwrt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  wsaBXMonoif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  hearings  be  held 
on  the  bills  proposing  pay  Increases  for 
our  loyal  public  servants,  the  postal 
employees,  who  have  waited  patiently  for 
the  Government  to  make  long  overdue 
adjustments  in  their  pay  scales  to  the 
greatly  increased  costs  of  living. 

I  am  informed  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  avU  Service  Committee  that  it  has 
held  no  hearings  on  these  bills  and  that 
no  hearings  are  scheduled,  which  seems 
to  me  a  groas  disregard  for  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  postal  employees,  their 
wives,  and  families. 

One  estimate  places  the  proportion  of 
2-job  families  in  the  postal  service  at 
75  percent,  an  alarming  number  com- 
pared to  the  Nation's  average  and  one 
which  my  letterwrlters  tell  me  has  been 
forced  upon  the  postal  employees  by  the 
dire  necessity  of  meeting  their  minimum 
living  costs.  Many  workers  have  taken 
Jobs  at  night,  on  their  days  off  or  their 
vacations,  merely  to  exist  from  month  to 
month  and  meet  their  bills.  Their  sala- 
ries do  not  allow  any  luxuries  for  them- 
selves or  their  families.  And  when  ill- 
ness strikes,  what  then? 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  my  fellow 
Members  in  Congress  the  reliance  placed 
by  this  country  on  the  faithful  service  of 
the  United  States  postal  employees.  In 
spite  of  the  present  needs  felt  for  econ- 
omy in  Government,  must  we  economize 
on  the  human  needs  and  necessities  of 
the  hard-working  postal  workers  and 
the  welfare  of  their  families?  How 
great  will  be  the  loss  to  all  of  us  if  they 
are  forced  to  turn  to  other  labor,  either 
skilled  or  unskilled,  to  make  ends  meet? 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  letters 
to  me  on  the  urgent  need  for  pay  in- 
creases and  long-overdue  adjustments  to 
living  costs  for  postal  employees'  sala- 


ries.   One  of  my  constituents  hu  writ- 
ten one: 

Yea,  we  eat;  but  what  about  the  correct 
amount  of  proteins  and  citrus  fruit  neces- 
sary for  oxir  children's  teeth  and  bones? 
We  can't  provide  them. 

Clothes?  We  are  not  naked,  but  it  would 
be  nice  to  be  proud  of  our  appearance.  Our 
fumitxu*  and  home  are  accomplishments  of 
days  before  we  had  children  and  I  worked. 
We  hope  to  keep  our  home  (not  paid  for). 
Our  furniture  u  tired,  but  we  cannot  replace 

Iv* 

We  are  not  entitled  to  free  medical  and 
dental  attention.  My  teeth  are  very  much 
in  need  of  dental  work.  When  the  children 
need  a  doctor's  attention,  we  see  that  they 
have  it  and  the  medicine.  Thereby,  we  are 
in  debt. 

Why  do  we  strive  for  better  parks,  recrea- 
tion centers  and  scenic  spots  for  tourists,  yet 
our  postal  employees  are  not  entitled  to  a 
wage  that  provides  the  necessities  and  a 
few  of  the  luxuries  that  make  life  pleasant? 

A  letter  I  received  recently  was  sijned 
by  a  group  of  postal  employees  from  a 
city  in  my  State  of  Washington.  It 
stated: 

We  are  not  blaming  the  GoTemment  be- 
cause groceries  and  rent  are  so  higli.  We 
don't  blame  anyone.  We  just  say  if  all  these 
things  cost  so  much — we  ought  to  have 
enough  money  to  pay  for  them  and  to  pay 
for  the  thousand  other  things  we  are  ex- 
pected to  have. 

We  just  want  to  live  like  middle-class 
people — the  kind  of  folks  Uncle  Sam  likes 
best.  That,  after  all.  Is  the  best  way  to 
fight  communism — 1«  keep  a  strong  mlddle- 
clasa.  satisfied,  red-blooded  and  well  fed. 

Another  letter  states: 

This  Is  an  appeal  to  you  to  help  us  mail 
carriers  in  our  fight  for  a  pay  raise  and  a 
uniform  allowance. 

Gasoline,  fuel  oil,  phone,  groceries  and 
pork  have  gone  higher  and  higher  this  past 
year.  The  cost  of  living  has  overtaken  us 
mail  carriers.  Other  workers  have  been 
granted  pay  raises  this  year  to  offset  these 
raises  and  Congress  cannot  ignore  or  deny 
that  we  need  a  raise  to  help  keep  our  heads 
above  water. 

I'm  a  $3,670  per  annum  carrier  and  it  just 
Isnt  enough  to  support  my  family.  I  have 
to  work  dajrs  off  and  Sundays  as  an  orderly 
to  make  ends  meet  and  virtvially  all  carriers 
here  have  an  outside  job.  You  name  most 
any  job  and  a  maU  carirer  here  in  town  does 
it  extra.  This  extra  work  is  tiring  me  out 
and  is  making^my  home  life  and  my  job  as  a 
carrlw  difficult. 

Another  postal  emplosree  has  written 
me: 

Before  the  first  child  was  bom  and  between 
the  first  and  second  child,  my  wife  worked 
to  supplement  the  salary.  With  the  second 
chUd,  that  arrangement  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. However,  the  cost  of  living  goes  on 
and  up.  It  has  became  necessary  for  me  to 
seek  part-time  employment  elsewhere  to  keep 
my  family  In  the  barest  of  necessities. 

A  letter  urging  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  postal  bills  now  in  committee 
states: 

Pacts  presented  to  you  by  our  legislative 
Representative  and  by  Members  of  Congress 
speak  for  themselveis.  At  the  end  of  AprU 
this  year  the  average  hourly  wage  for  workers 
in  manufacturing  industries  of  our  area  was 
$1.94,  which  compared  with  $1.71  in  April 
1951,  an  Increase  for  the  period  of  13.4 
percent. 

Now,  compare  this  with  the  Increase 
granted  the  postal  employees.  Tet.  we  have 
had  to  pay  for  this  increase  in  our  dally 
living.  •  •  •  It's  been  a  years  since  we  re- 
ceived a  wage  increase,  still  inadequate  at 
that  time,  yet  the  cost  of  living  is  steadily 


rising.  The  starting  salary  for  postal  em- 
ployees is  $1,615  an  hour.  W3  have  to  work 
3  years  to  receive  $1,715  an  hoxir,  a  wage 
industry  was  getting  2  years  ago.  We  have 
to  work  7  years  before  we  receive  the  $1,916 
industry  is  receiving  now. 

What  of  the  fut\u-e — ^when  over  75  percent 
of  the  postal  employees  must  hold  two  or 
more  jobs,  have  working  wives,  minor  chU- 
dren  working  to  help  support  the  famUy. 
This  great  injustice  does  not  aid  the  family 
circle. 
^  Congress  has  taken  It  upon  Itself  to  estab- 
*  lish  wage  control  boards  and  mediation 
board  for  industry.  What  have  they  set  up 
for  the  Government  worker,  who  they  are 
directly  responsible  for  as  elective  officials? 
Americans  have  always  been  proud  of  their 
standard  of  living,  their  home  ownershi|i, 
churches,  schools,  our  oommimtties.  our 
freedom. 

One  of  the  many  letters  I  have  received 
from  constituents  urging  these  bills  be 
reported  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
states: 

I  feel  this  legislation  is  necessary  because 
the  present  rate  of  pay  just  is  not  sufficient. 
Any  time  a  group  of  people  are  forced  to 
vise  their  vacation  time  to  get  a  job  to  pay 
bills,  or  have  a  part-time  job,  or  require  their 
wives  to  leave  their  chUdren  and  seek  em- 
ployment, something  Is  wrong.  We  cant 
all  be  spendthrifts. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  cant  seem  to  feed 
my  family,  put  clothes  on  them  and  pay  all 
my  bUls,  too.  If,  once  in  a  whUe,  my  wife 
and  I  go  to  a  movie,  we  can't  go  together. 
as  babysitters  take  money,  too.  In  other 
words,  I  don't  make  enough  to  go  around. 

I  know  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  economy- 
minded  Congress,  but  it  seems  a  false  econ- 
omy to  cut  comers  in  one  place  and  pay 
a  salary  that  Is  eventually  going  to  force 
a  oiwk  or  a  carrier,  who  has  spent  several 
years  learning  his  job.  to  hunt  acsne  othor 
livelihood  that  will  allow  him  to  get  by  with- 
out borrowing  on  his  insurance,  car.  or  any- 
thing else  he  owns. 

An  urgent  appeal  for  a  postal  pay  in- 
crease comes  in  a  letter  from  a  postal 
clerk  from  my  State.    He  says: 

I  find  that  trying  to  keep  our  bUla  paid 
at  the  present  rate  of  pay  is  steadily  getting 
more  and  more  impossible. 

The  window  where  I  work  requires  me  to 
wear  better  clothing  than  when  I  was  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  office.  And. 
when  the  ones  I'm  wearing  now  wear  out. 
I  dont  know  how  I  can  afford  new  ones. 

All  our  utilities  In  this  district  have  gone 
up  tremendously.  Fuel  oU  is  out  of  sight. 
Being  a  postal  worker,  I  am  required  to  have 
a  telephone,  which  I  find  will  have  increased 
rates  very  soon.  You  can  rest  assiured  that 
If  I  were  not  so  required.  I  would  not  have 
a  phone  as  we  cannot  at  the  present  time 
afford  one. 

The  CIO  Woodworkers  of  this  area  are  ask- 
ing tor  higher  wages.  Their  average  wage  ia 
now  $a.lO  an  hour,  while  our  top  men  with 
better  than  20  years  service  make  only  $2,165 
at  an  hovirly  rate.  A  good  many  of  us  are 
a  good  many  years  from  making  that  rate 
of  pay. 

My  family,  like  a  good  many  in  the  postal 
department,  is  steadUy  slipping  backward 
and  this  is  without  luxuries  of  any  kind 
such  as  we  would  like  to  have.  With  a  new 
baby  in  our  famUy,  we  are  lucky  if  we  can 
go  to  one  movie  a  pay  period  and  the  baby's 
needs  use  up  the  rest  in  a  hurry.  We  hon- 
estly live  from  one  pay  period  to  the  next. 

A  letter  written  by  a  long-time  postal 
employee  urges: 

I  am  a  mall  carrier  with  83  years  ex- 
perience as  a  postal  clerk  and  maU  carrier. 
My  take-home  pay  amounts  to  $3,500.64  a 
year.  •  •  *  This  means  actually  a  meager 
existence  for  my  family  and  myself.  *  *  *  I 
needed  a  raincoat  and  hat  and  had  to  take 
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acddant-lnwgance  money  and  Taeatlon 
money  to  p«y  lor  theae.  *  *  *  I  do  not 
relish  poverty.  I  like  to  do  good  honest 
work  and  would  like  to  get  nlmllftr  money. 

An  appeal  for  Coneress  to  act  on  the 
proposed  pay  increases  for  postal  em- 
ployees comes  from  another  constituent 
in  my  State  who  writes: 

We  mall  carriers  have  not  had  a  pay  ad- 
lurtment  aince  1960.  During  this  time,  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  beyond  the  limit  of 
what  my  preaent  pay  will  stand.  For  the 
last  2  years,  I  have  had  to  work  during  my 
vacation  and  also  work  a  night  shift  In  a 
cannery  to  make  ends  meet. 

My  wife  has  also  helped  me  by  r»<»>w»g 
apples  In  the  fall  of  the  year  with  one  of 
the  local  packing  hotises.  The  money  my 
wife  earned  was  cut  drastically  In  value  to 
us,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  to  pay  $3 
a  day  for  a  babysitter.  The  amount  We 
paid  out  for  a  babysitter  amovinted  to 
around  $360,  for  which  we  cotild  not  claim 
exemption  In  our  Income  tax.  *  *  *  I  am 
asking  you  to  support  this  legislation  be- 
cause the  cost  erf  living  has  gone  beyond  what 
my  pay  will  stand. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  postal  work- 
ers pay-increase  bill  be  considered  im- 
mediately by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Members  of  this  House  as  soon 
as  possible  for  a  vote. 


Adiai  E.  SterensM'fl  Tr^  Tknm^  Asia: 
TkaOand 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OV  KXMTDCKT 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHE  UNll'lU  8TATB8 
Wednesday.  Jviy  22.  1953 

Mr.  CLEB4ENTS.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  the  foxirth 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Barry  Ingham, 
which  appeared  in  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  on  May  10.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 

Thaxlawd 

Bangkok,  TBAn.AKD. — Early  morning  on 
Bangkok's  canals  Is  a  w<s-ld  In  Itself. 

We  were  on  the  river  In  a  launch  by  6 
O'clock.  The  operator  of  the  boat  warmed 
tip  his  engine  with  an  acetylene  torch,  an 
old  but  quite  successful  method. 

As  we  swung  out  Into  the  current,  the 
•ky  was  a  pale  primrose-yellow  and  very 
clear.  Etched  In  black  against  the  horiaon 
were  the  fanciful  shapes  of  a  dozen  pagodas. 
Tallest  of  all  was  the  Temple  of  The  Dawn,' 
as  delicate  aa  black  lace  against  the  pale' 

BVM  PICKS  oxrr  coloss 
Soon  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  pick- 
ing up  the  rich  blues,  greens,  and  yellows 
of   the  porcelain  flowers   that  encrust  the 
temple  walls  In  a  wUd  fantasy  of  color. 

We  swxmg  Into  a  canal  perhaps  25  feet 
wide.  Of  Bangkok's  more  than  a  million 
people,  two-thirds  Uve  on  the  water  and 
vlrtuaUy  In  It.  The  city  Is  a  sprawling  net- 
work of  canals. 

Generations  of  Bangkok  people  are  bom. 
live  and  die  on  sampans— frail  little  boats, 
with  only  an  awning  for  cover,  a  tiny  char- 
ci^^  brazier  for  fire,  and  a  single  lamp  for 

Others  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  Uve 
in  loosely  constructed  wooden  houses  that 


I  «em  to  spin  right  out  Into  the  canals.  The 
Ivlng  quarters  are  open  to  the  water  for 
lir  and  light.  As  we  slM  along  In  our 
aunch.  we  ttAt  we  were  Invading  the  Uv- 

:ng  room-bedroom-kltchen  privacy  of   the 

I  litlaens  of  Bangkok. 
Not  a  one  of  them  seemed  to  mind. 

BAT  BUNGS  NXW  UTS 

Some  late  sleepers  were  stiU  stretched  out 

<  >n  the  straw  mats  over  bare  boards  that  serve 
hem  for   beds.    Dogs  were  padding  home, 

,  aded  and  knowing-looking,  from  their  aU- 
[ :  light  maraudings.    Bantam  roosters  crowed. 
J  >ucks  waddled  toward  the  water.   The  whole 
( anal  world  sprang  Into  life. 

We  barely  had  room  to  scrape  along  be- 
^  ween  boats.  Many  were  the  lightest  of  skiffs, 
]  owed  Dy  women  or  children  on  early  errands. 

<  Khers  were  heavy-bellied  scows  full  of  char- 

<  oal.  sc>  deep  in  the  water  that  their  gunwales 
>  rere  awash.  Myriads  of  other  tiny  craft  were 
]  tiirryLag  to  the  floating  market,  stacked  with 
Iresh  vegetables,  duck  eggs,  fruits  both  fa- 

1  oiliAr  and  as  strange  as  those  Christina  Roa- 
lettl  describes  in  Ooblln  Market. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  commercial  activity 
i  smlly  life  flourishes. 

Each  member  of  the  household  steps  off  his 
)[ilniature  porch  and  into  the  canal  for  a 

2  lornlng  bath.  They  soap  themselves  vlgor- 
( >osly.  Many  waah  their  hair,  and  aU  brush 
1belr  teeth  in  the  brown  canal  water,  bliss- 
1  uUy  unaware  of  the  theory  of  germs. 

The  women  and  girls  are  very  modest. 
'  "hey  walk  into  the  water  In  the  Thai  equiva- 
1  snt  of  sarongs,  and  do  their  washing  most 
<iscreetly.  Many  are  remarkably  pretty, 
I  maU- boned,  and  delicately  made. 

The  Thais  are  a  race  of  slender,  erect  peo- 
1  le.  A  young  girl  with  a  basket  of  watercress 
(  n  her  head  moves  as  gracefully  as  one  of  the 
lalace  dancers  in  her  pagoda-shaped  crown 
<f  gold  and  Jewels. 

The  community  bathing  hour  Is  a  eheerfxil 
iffair.  The  youngest  baby  in  the  famUy  Is 
1  sually  dipped  into  the  water  by  the  father. 
^  ith  responsive  gurglas  of  delight.  The  older 
c  blldren.  from  3  on  up.  swim  around  In  the 
c  uials  like  baby  seals,  their  bodies  sleek  and 
B  lining  In  the  water.  Some  float  on  a  stray 
coconut  or  a  bamboo  log.  laughing  and 
snglng. 

iccancs  am  nr  camcss 

Through  the  welter  of  canal  life  Buddhist 
monks  thread  their  way  in  canoes.  All  are 
dressed  In  robes  of  brUUant  yellow.  Each 
o  irrles  a  brass  cooking  vessel,  which  he  holds 
o  It  for  offerings  of  food  from  the  faithful. 
T IM  boat  dweUers  and  the  occupants  of  the 

0  inal-bank  shanties  hand  out  bowls  of  rice. 
T  le  monks  empty  them  gravely  Into  their 
Ji  rs  and  pass  on.    They  have  taken  a  vow 

01  absolute  poverty. 

There  are  300.000  of  these  yellow-dad 
n  onks  and  novices  among  Thailand's  18  mll- 
11  m  people.  Many  of  them  are  imder  20. 
T  le  majority  serve  only  for  a  few  months  or 
Ji  ars.  Such  temporary  service  to  the  church 
la  regarded  as  an  act  of  Buddhist  rectitude 
wilch  may  bring  blessings  on  the  soiiis  of 
departed  ancaators. 

The  canal  scene  Is  one  of  poverty  by  west- 
er a  standards,  but  it  Is  in  no  vray  sordid  or 
depressing.  The  people  are  genUe  in  their 
m  inner,  notably  kind  to  their  numerous 
ctlldren,  and  always  ready  to  smUe.  They 
sti  aw  no  trace  of  self -consciousness, 
rheir  color  sense  is  delightful. 
rhe  historic  Industry  of  silkmakkig  had 
•li  nost  died  by  the  end  of  World  War  H;  but 
an  American  architect  called  Jim  Thompson, 
a  ?rlnceton  1928  graduate.  seUled  down  In 
Baogkok  and  engineered  its  revival.  The 
CO  itumes  for  The  King  and  I  were  made  from 
hli  materials.  His  Uttle  shop  on  a  side  street 
In  Bangkok  spills  over  with  silks  in  fresh. 
vli  id  colors  that  aaver  dash. 

.  in  of  ThaUand  is  like  that.  It  Is  an  easy, 
haipy  country. 

:  tare  aoaong  the  nations  of  Asia.  ThaUand 
ba  I  an  export  stirplus  of  rice,  as  weU  as  ruh- 
bei ,  tin.  and  teak,  to  sell  on  world  mnrfcf. 


The  Thais  Uve  well  by  Asian  standards. 
Their  coiintry  Is  uncrowded.  with  as  much 
qjace  aa  France  and  less  tlian  half  the  poo- 
xjlaUon. 

The  old  name  of  Slam  Is  not  often  heard 
these  days.  Thailand  means  "land  of  the 
free."  But  those  who  bother  about  poUtlcs 
In  this  warm,  relaxed  coiintry  may  argue 
that  the  people's  freedom  Is  far  from  com- 
plete, since  a  mUltary  dictatorship  rules  the 
country. 

King  Phtunlphon,  young,  bespectacled,  and 
an  expert  at  hot  licks  on  a  saxophone.  Is  a 
pleasant  flgiu-ehead.  The  three  most  power- 
ful men  in  the  Government  are  all  generals. 
The  main  political  opposlUon  has  long  cen- 
tered In  the  navy.  Americans  in  Bangkok 
say  the  political  atmosphere  reminds  them 
of  a  perpetual  Army -Navy  game. 
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Thailand  had  an  absolute  monarchy  until 
»S2.  The  refcmn  of  that  year  only  trans- 
ferred power  from  the  King  to  a  ruling  po- 
Utlcal  cUque. 

Government  salartea  are  stUl  so  low  as  to 
encourage  graft  at  almost  all  levels.  At  the 
top,  there  are  leading  Cabinet  members  with 
biislnesses  that  enjoy  flourishing  contracts 
with  the  Government. 

But  this  is  Asia.  Nobody  here  ever  heard 
of  prospective  ofllclals  In  Washington  sell- 
ing General  Motors  stock  before  taking  pub- 
lic appointments.  The  squeeze  Is  the  old 
familiar  game  at  Aalan  politics. 

What  does  make  Thailand  stand  out  In 
this  part  of  the  world  is  its  friendliness  for 
the  United  States  and  Its  unqualified  support 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Foreign  Minister,  Prince  Wan,  toast- 
ed Adlal  Stevenson  with  the  most  graceful 
tribute  to  America  we  had  heard  on  our 
entire  trip. 

He  recaUed  how  American  mlsslonarlea 
(mostly  Presbyterians)  came  to  the  old  Slam, 
not  only  to  build  churches  but  to  open 
schools,  hospitals,  leper  sanitariiuna. 

He  told  how  in  the  19th  centiu7.  his  coun- 
try wanted  the  United  States  to  arbltrata 
all  disputes  In  southeast  Asia,  but  America 
was  then  too  shy  of  entangling  alllanoea  to 
accept. 

anaxs  OP  UMITBU  arAns  ad 
He  spoke  of  cturent  American  aid.  which 
takes  the  form  of  technical  assistance  In 
agriculture  and  public  health,  in  Army  train- 
ing. In  development  of  power  and  harbor 
facillUes. 

The  Foreign  Minister  did  not  dwell  on 
the  most  significant  recent  link — Thalland'a 
contribution  to  the  war  in  Korea.  A  Thai 
brigade  has  fought  with  distinction  there 
for  over  2  years.  ThaUand  was  the  first 
nation  of  Asia  to  offer  troopa  to  the  U.  If. 
command  In  Korea. 

This  unquaUfled  position  Is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  you  consider  the  facts  of 
geography.    ThaUand     Is     siurouxided     by 
troubled  neighbors.     Malaya  has  Ita  Oom- 
mimlst  bandits.   Binina  seethes  with  revolu- 
tionary ferment,  some  of  It  stirred  by  White 
Flag  and  Red  Flag  Ck}mmunlsts.     Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  are  threatened  by  a  native 
rebel   movement  fostered   and  financed  In 
Bed  China.     The  next-door  neighbor,  Laos, 
has  been  assaulted  by  a  Red  guerrilla  army. 
Thailand  Is  not  mUltarUy  strong. 
Its  leaders  have  seen  a  pupjMt  state  newly 
organized  In  the  South  China  Province  of 
Yunnan,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  uniting 
aU  peoples  of  Thai  blood  into  a  Red  "peo- 
ple's republic- 
People  of  Thai  blood  occupy  Laos,  ncath- 
Vletnam.  and  Cambodia.     They  have  cloee 
links  with  the  people  of  the  Shan  States  in 
Burma. 

A  Bed-spons<»«d  union  of  all  these  peo- 
ples would  leave  Thailand  Itself  sxirrounded 
by  a  phony  new  state  with  a  powerful  rally- 
*"S  cry— freedom  and  self-rule  for  aU  Thais 
everywhere. 

Yet  Thailand  has  resisted  the  temptation 
to  Am  into  the  false  security  of  a  neutralist 


position,  hoping  to  Mcape  the  Commimlct 
wrath.  Instead,  it  has  cracked  down  on  Its 
domestic  Commiuilsts  and  has  thrown  in 
Its  lot  with  the  free  nations  of  the  West. 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  Is  merely  a 
poUcy  of  enlightened  self-interest.  The  Im- 
portant point  Is  the  enllghtanment. 

Here.  flnaUy.  Is  the  dlstlngulahlng  mark 
of  ThaUand:  This  country  was  never  oc- 
cupied by  a  coloolal  power.  Ita  Independ- 
ence seemed  a  tioose  of  cards  dining  the 
surging  era  of  colonial  expansion,  but  the 
cards  remained  standing. 

don't  fiHAaa  mtmunm 

Now  Tliallanden  do  not  share  the  per- 
sonal bitterness  (tf  ao  many  Burmese,  Indo- 
chlnese.  Malays,  or  Indonesians  against  the 
Western  imperial  lata  of  the  18th  and  I9th 
centuries.  Thai  poUtlclans  can  afford  to  be 
openly  friendly  to  the  West. 

The  PhUlpplne»  and  Thailand  might  weU 
be  the  twin  andiors  of  American  influence 
in  southeast  Asliu  We  have  given  one  lU 
Independence,  and  have  never  shown  the 
slightest  aggresalva  tendeneiaa  toward  the 
other. 

The  most  valuable  thing  we  can  contribute 
to  these  countries  is  not  money,  or  even 
technical  assistance,  but  a  measxire  of  con- 
fidence.   It  Is  a  rare  commodity  In  Asia. 

ThaUand's  rlcc'  Is  a  necessity  to  half  a 
dozen  hungry  countries  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  If  the  Communists  should  seal  off 
ThaUand,  they  wotild  deal  a  quite  possibly 
fatal  blow  to  thfi  whole  area  that  stretches 
southward  from  Cnalna. 
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The  Spoikaaca  Job  tkc  Cratade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


CiF  HXMOtTU 
IN  THE  HOUBC  OP  REPRBBENTAITVXS 

raesdfiy,  July  21. 19S3 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle which  follows  appeared  in  the 
Democratic  Digest  of  Augiist  1953.  It 
malces  clear  a  real  threat  to  good  govern- 
ment: 
Thx  Sron.sicor  yoor  trx  Ckttsadi — ^Patson- 

AGS  AMB  PECSSTJBB  UltDKaiCINX  CtVU.  SSBVICB 

The  housewife  frowned  as  she  watched 
the  middle-aged  man  with  the  scuffed  tvlef 
case  walk  down  the  leafy  suburban  street. 
Aftar  22  years  «  marriage  It  dldnt  take 
much  of  a  sag  la  his  shoulders  for  her  to 
tall  that  things  ^veren't  going  right. 

He  hadnt  said  anything  lately  about  the 
ofllce.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  had  mentioned 
that  some  of  the  pe<^le  had  been  called  In 
and  asked  If  thoy  had  been  sponsored  by 
Democrate  for  their  appolntmenta,  whether 
they  saw  eye-to-eye  with  the  new  "team." 
But  It  wasn't  so  much  the  actual  questions, 
as  the  way  they  were  put — the  frozen  air, 
the  suspicious  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  that 
suggested  "you're  not  wanted  around  hwe." 

But  he  hadnt  said  anything  lately,  and 
she  hadnt  asked  him.  With  the  papers 
filled  with  storlfis  about  the  abrupt  firing 
of  career  employees  In  the  Government,  it 
was  easy  to  knovr  what  was  worrjrlng  him— 
two  people  In  t)ielr  own  block,  eacW  with 
years  of  service.  Itad  been  fired,  one  less  than 
a  year  from  his  retirement  age. 

She  remembered  when  he  had  gone  to 
work  for  the  ac>vemment — Just  after  their 
marriage.  They  had  said  they  would  nevM* 
get  rich,  but  It  was  rewarding  work,  and  of 
course  there  wiis  the  security — the  sure 
knowledge  that  t;hey  wotad  be  able  to  edu- 
cate the  children  they  wanted  and  some  day 
retire  on  a  pension. 

New  one  boy  was  finishing  high  school 
and  the  other  one  was  old  enough  to  be  aak- 


Ing  every  day  If  he  could  go  to  camp  this 
summer.  She  watched  her  husband  turn 
the  comer  to  walk  the  last  block  to  the 
hxia  stop  and  vrent  back  Inside  to  straighten 
up  the  kltohen. 

Idly  she  picked  up  the  morning  newspaper, 
and  recalled  that  her  husband  had  put  it 
down  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  his  break- 
fast. She  looked  at  the  headline,  "GOP  Fires 
Standards  Bureau  Chief,"  and  she  knew.  In- 
stinctively, that  it  would  be  Just  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  called  in  her  husband  and 
asked  him  the  questions  that  he  would  be 
too  proud  to  answer  the  way  the  new  "team" 
wanted  them  answered.  She  threw  the  pa- 
per down  and  started  the  dishwater  running. 

The  Government  workers  who  see  their  col- 
leagues fired  on  whim  or  caftrice  are  hiunan 
beings  who  bleed  when  they  are  cut  and  who 
have  families,  homes,  mortgages,  hopes,  and 
fears,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us  for  whom 
they  work. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Tight  now  they  are  so 
beset  with  fears  and  worries — ^wlth  ample 
evidence  to  Justify  both— that  the  resultant 
loss  of  m<xtUe  In  Government  Is  having  a 
serious  effect  upon  the  national  welfare. 

Less  than  3  months  after  inauguratlcm  the 
New  York  Times  reported:  "The  Elsenhower 
administration  Is  faced  with  a  morale  prob- 
lem among  Federal  employees  that  appears 
to  be  curtailing  the  effldency  of  American 
d^ilomatlc  and  pwyaganda  efforte  both  at 
home  and  overseas  at  a  critical  motnent  In 
the  'cold  war'." 

And  a  Washington  report  of  the  nonparti- 
san League  of  Women  Voters  adds.  "Civil 
Service  Is  being  put  to  the  test  this  year. 
Government  oadals  and  employees  are  the 
targete  of  investigatl<His,  charges  of  corrup- 
tion and  subversion,  reductions  in  force.  *nd 
name  calling.  That  the  morale  of  the  In- 
dlvldiial  civil  service  employee  Is  at  a  dan- 
gerous low  Is  an  imdiq)uted  fact  in  Waahlng- 
ton." 

The  administration  gave  career  servants 
perhapa  their  severest  Jolt  with  the  siunmary 
firing  of  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Government's  prin- 
dpal  laboratory  for  sdentiflc  research  and 
testing.  Up  to  this  year,  at  least.  It  had  been 
generally  agreed  that  science  should  be  above 
polltlca.  Throughout  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards' 61-year  history,  there  have  been  but  6 
directors,  all  of  whom  continued  to  look  at 
their  scientific  Instruments  In  the  same  way, 
regardless  of  the  ■hifting  political  scene 
around  them. 

Yet  to  the  dismay  of  the  press  and  of  the 
sdentiflc  world,  Dr.  Astln  (who  happens  to 
be  a  RepubUcan)  was  suddenly  fired,  ap- 
parently because  Commerce  Secretary  Weeks, 
himself  no  scientist,  felt  that  an  epsom  salt 
battery  restorer  was  of  value,  despite  26 
years  of  sdentiflc  findings  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  the  contrary. 

With  the  flring  of  Dr.  Astln.  Secretary 
Weeks  set  a  time  bomb,  which  Is  still  ticking 
today.  The  immediate  furor  among  the 
press  and  the  sdentiflc  world  (including  the 
threatened  resignations  of  400  key  Bureau 
of  Standards  scientiste)  caused  Weeks  to 
reinstate  Astln  temporarily.  Eminent  and 
impartial  scientific  committees  have  been  i^- 
pdnted  to  look  into  the  Bureau's  battery- 
restorer  testa  Should  the  committee  re- 
porta  be  favorable  to  the  Bureau,  it  may  be 
awkward  for  Mr.  Weeks  to  fulfill  his  determi- 
nation to  fire  Astln. 

Other  career  servants  have  been  torn  out 
of  their  dvil-servioe  Jobs,  thus  blighting  the 
prospecta  of  a  career  In  Government  for 
thoxisands  of  employees  now  working  their 
way  up  the  ladder. 

Albert  Day,  who  began  as  a  Government 
biologist  35  years  ago,  was  yanked  out  of 
his  post  as  head  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  to  satisfy,  so  observers  said,  Aladcan 
salmon  Interesta  who  vrare  disgruntled  with 
Day's  soiuid  resources  conservation  poUdea. 
One  of  Day's  {H'sdecessors,  Ira  Oabrlelson. 
brother  of  former  R^ubllcan  National 
Chairman    Ouy    CHtbrlelson,   occui>led   tb* 


post  when  Harry  K  Truman  became  Preal- 
dMit.  Despite  many  urgings.  Mr.  lYunum 
refused  to  flre  Oabrlelson. 

A  veteran  Waahlngton  correspondent  re- 
called a  similar  Inddent  In  1933,  when  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  refused  to  flre  the  RepublU 
can  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  En- 
graving, even  though  President  Hoover  had 
arranged  to  put  the  position  under  CivU 
Service  Just  before  the  Democrate  took  over. 
Arth\ir  J.  Altmeyer,  whoee  dedicated  serv- 
ice earned  him  the  title  of  "The  Father  of 
Social  Security,''  waa  unceremoniously 
yanked  out  of  his  Job  as  Social  Security  Di- 
rector by  Welfare  Secretary  Hobby  Just  6 
weeks  before  becoming  eligible  for  full  re- 
tirement beneflta. 

Commented  the  Baltimore  Sim:  "Unlike 
her  fellow  Cabinet  members.  Mrs.  Hobby 
did  not  criticize  Mr.  Altmeyer.  Kie  stated 
merely  that  she  had  foimd  practically  no 
opportunities  in  her  department  for  making 
political  appolntmenta  •  •  •  In  short,  Mrs. 
Hobby  made  no  bones  about  It.  She  vranta  to 
dispense  some  political  patronage." 

The  will  of  Congress  appears  to  be  of  little 
concern  to  the  new  administration.  It 
forced  out  of  office  Rural  Klectrlflcation  Ad- 
ministrator Claude  Wlckard  2^  years  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  set  by  Congress. 
And  in  the  Interior  Department,  Marlon 
Clawson.  whose  Job  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  was  placed  under  CivU 
service  by  congressional  action  in  1946,  was 
abruptly  flred  by  Interior  Secretary  McKay. 

Then  there  was  the  order  Issued  }aj  Budget 
Director  Dodge.  Instructing  each  Budget 
Bxireau  employee  to  keep  tab.  In  effect,  on 
his  fellow  worker. 

Republican  Senator  Maboaixt  Cbasb  Skitr 
of  Maine  was  among  the  many  who  viewed 
this  order  vtith  considerable  alarm.  The 
order,  she  said,  "has  some  observers  wonder- 
ing if  a  version  of  the  Nazi  Gestap>o  and  the 
Communist  thought  police  has  had  Its  initial 
establishment  here.  •  •  •  Have  we  become 
so  weak  and  frantic  In  our  fight  against 
communism  here  at  home  that  official  di- 
rectives must  be  Issued  encouraging  a  Gov- 
ernment corps  of  tattletales,  given  full  pro- 
tection of  anonymity  despite  how  false  and 
malldous  their  tales  may  be?" 

The  administration's  new  "security"  pro- 
gram has  produced  not  security  but  inse- 
curity and  Jitters  among  Federal  employees, 
because  It  Is  an  open  door  to  arbitrary  use 
by  Republican  officials  who  want  to  aklrt 
Civil  Service  regulations. 

As  Joseph  Young  pointed  out  In  the  Wash- 
Ingttm  Star,  "any  behavior,  activities  or  asso- 
ciations which  tend  to  show  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  reliable  or  trustworthy"  may  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  flring  an  employee 
\mder  the  new  security  order. 

•n^Oiat  worries  employees."  says  Young,  "is 
that  some  of  these  things  could  be  twisted  by 
officials  to  get  rid  of  workers  that  they  have 
grudges  against  or  want  to  rei^ace  for  some 
reason.  For  example,  would  a  charge  that 
an  employee  Is  extremely  nervous  be  enough 
to  flre  him?" 

The  employee  never  knows. 

Nor  does  he  know  when  the  heavy  pall  of 
McCarthylsm,  which  hangs  invisibly  about 
every  Government  agency,  will  envelop  him. 
He  reads  of  Mrs.  Mildred  McAfee  Horton,  who 
was  "loyal"  and  "seciire"  enough  to  command 
the  WAVES  during  World  War  n.  falling  to 
receive  a  United  Nations  post  to  which  she 
was  nominated,  because  of  "complications" 
In  her  sectirity  clearance.  And  he  wonders 
when  the  unthinking  fear  of  commxmism 
may  lay  ita  indiscriminate  hand  on  him. 

Nor  Is  he  reassured  by  what  leading  Repub- 
licans indicate  they  would  like  to  do  with  th* 
Civil  Service  System. 

Republican  Congressman  Gsoaoa  Baansm, 
of  Ohio,  for  example,  complains  bitterly  that 
the  administration  isn't  flring  Government 
employees  fast  enough.  "They  can't  move 
quickly  enough  to  suit  me,"  be  said. 

Senator  Karl  Mitndt,  of  South  Dakota  la 
not  satlsfled  with  placing  Republicans  In  tti* 
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top  Isyw*  of  th*  State  D^Mrtnant.  Be 
wanta  tba  Department  strtppad  of  "aeooMl 
and  third  level  pe(^>le"  as  wall. 

"nua  ot  oouiaa  would  mean  total  daatruc- 
tlon  of  tbe  career  ■errloe,'*  conuDentad  ttta 
Detroit  NewB. 

The  height  of  Republican  bokineaa.  bow- 
ever,  came  in  efforts  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gren  to  add  a  "rider"  to  an  apprcHurlatlons 
bill  giving  the  Attorney  General  abaolute 
power  to  fire  any  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juatlce.  regardleaa  of  ClvU  Servloe 
atatua  or  veterans'  preference.  A  aolld  line- 
up of  Democrats  defeated  the  '^der"  In  both 
House  and  Senate. 

Another  trend  was  noted  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  "It  la  easy  to  detect  in  Washington," 
aaM  the  Sun,  "a  strong  and  even  growing 
desire  to  separate  career  men  from  their 
Jo^  merely  because  they  foimd  It  poealblo 
to  work  In  good  conscience  under  the  Tru- 
man administration." 

For  example,  George  F.  Kennan,  former 
Ambasaador  to  Russia  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  Russian  experts,  was  forced  to  re- 
tire from  the  diplomatic  service  at  the  age  of 
49  because  of  hla  identification  with  the 
policies  of  the  past  administration.  Admiral 
Fechteler  was  removed  without  warning  from 
his  post  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  al> 
thotigh  his  legal  term  still  had  3  years  to 
rxin,  largely,  it  was  said.  In  response  to  Sen- 
ator Tavt's  demand  for  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a  new  look  at  the 
defense  program.  The  idea  seems  to  be: 
Let's  have  none  of  this  scientific,  objective 
military  strategy — let's  have  Republican  mil- 
itary advice. 

In  what  it  called  this  vengeful  firing  pol- 
icy, the  Baltimore  Sun  found  grave  con- 
sequences. 

"The  concept  of  the  civil  servant,"  said  the 
Bun.  "who  holds  himself  free  of  politics  and 
who  Is  prepared  to  carry  out  to  tbe  best  of 
°  his  ability  the  policies  set  by  whatever  ad- 
ministration may  be  In  power  is  a  valuable 
concept,  and  it  works  in  practice.  A  civil 
service  of  this  sort  is  an  Important  and 
necessary  balance  wheel  in  the  machinery 
of  govenunent." 


Prayer  RtfOM  in  tW  Ci^iitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  HSW  TOEK 

Df  ISE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  22,  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Aivendix  of  the  Rbcosd.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  thanking  the 
leadership  for  enabling  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  have  a  jxtiyer  room 
in  the  Capitol. 

Representative  Hats,  of  Arkansas,  Is 
to  be  commended  for  his  work  to  enable 
us  to  have  such  a  romn. 

At  this  time  in  the  world's  history, 
when  the  materialistic  ideology  of  the 
Communists  is  abroad,  right  in  our  own 
land,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  goes  on 
record  as  believing  in  the  spiritual  values 
taught  by  all  religions,  and  also  showing 
to  the  world  their  belief  la  prayer  and 
meditation  as  opposed  to  the  barbarous 
teachings  that  so  many  nations  have 
fallen  prey  to. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  In  a  deep 
sense  of  the  omnipotence  and  power  of 
the  Almighty  and  in  the  dignity  and 
«;>iritual  value  of  the  human  race.   T*^i» 


B  one  more  sign  and  one  more  bright 
orch  held  up  to  the  world  to  show  that 
lie  United  States  still  carries  on  that 
wUef  and  will.  If  necessary,  fight  for  this 
deal. 


Dm*!  Pkw  Under  tbe  Small  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

•  or  mwNcsoTA 

N  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
I  ksk  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  arti- 
;le  from  the  current  and  initial  issue  of 
he  Democratic  EHgest  for  August  1953 
)rinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
t  is  condensed  from  a  series  of  articles 
vritten  by  Harold  Martin  and  appear- 
ng  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  The 
Itle  of  the  article  is  "Dont  Plow  Under 
he  Small  Farmer." 

I  also  take  the  occasion  at  this  time 
o  eomihend  the  editors  of  the  Demo- 
;ratic  Digest  for  producing  a  most  at- 
ractive  publication.  I  wish  the  publi- 
Ation  great  success. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
lis  follows: 

]>SAa  M*.  BxNSOV:   Doh'<t  Plow  XTHon  tbs 
Smaio.  Fakmek 

(By  Harold  Martin) 
I  see  by  this  morning's  paper  that  yoa  are 
1  hiiiklng  about  cutting  down  on  the  pay- 
]  oents  that  the  Government  has  been  mak- 
i  Qg  to  the  farmers  for  putting  lime  and 
isniliser  on  their  land.  Somewhere  I  re- 
1  ikemher  you  having  said  that  a  farmer  ought 
1  ot  to  be  paid  by  his  Government  for  doing 
1  lilngs  that  he  ought  to  do  anyhow.  I  cant 
s  rgue  with  you  about  that.  I  think  In  prln- 
« Iple  that's  right.  But  let  me  tell  you  about 
I  uther.  a  Ckdcn-ed  farmer  I  know  who  works 
a  small  farm  up  in  Banks  County. 

Luther  is  a  tenant  farmer.  He's  been 
^  orklng  to  try  to  get  ahead  a  little,  so  that 
s  }me  day  he  would  have  a  -little  cash  left 
crer  after  he  htul  made  his  crop,  so  he 
c}\ild  g^  him  some  land  of  his  own. 

In  the  last  20  years,  with  the  help  of  tbe 
<  ovemment,  a  lot  of  tenant  farmers  have 
iiaiMged  to  do  Juat  that.  (With  the  help 
0  r  Government  payments  for  seed  and  fer- 
tltaer,  and  with  the  help  of  low -interest, 
I^ng-term  Government  loans,  they  have 
^iiaged  to  get  themselves  a  piece  of  land. 
S3me  at  them  have  paid  off  their  loans  al- 
ready, because  they  got  a  pretty  good  price 
for  what  they  raised.)  Tou  see  their  little 
hsuses  and  their  little  farms  all  over 
Georgia.  It  Is  one  of  the  proud  slghta  In 
tills  State,  the  farms  of  onetime  share- 
cioppers  who  own  their  land. 

But  Luther  never  managed  to  make  It  be- 
et use  he  was  so  far  behind  to  start  with. 
A  1  he  had  was  his  two  hands,  and  the  hands 
oi    his  little  ragged  young-uns.     Somebody 

hitd  to  fiunlah  him  everything  he   used 

hs  mules,  his  plowstock,  his  seed  and  fer- 
tilaer.  even  the  money  to  Uve  on  while  be 
w  ts  making  his  crop.  When  the  time  came 
te  settle  up  at  tha  and  ot  the  year  Luther 
h(  d  to  pay  back  the  coat  of  all  he  had  been 
atTanoed.  There  was  Just  enough  left  for 
Li  tther  to  buy  a  few  pairs  of  overalls  and  a 
few  patra  of  dkoes  and  a  few  sacks  of  flour. 

But  Lather  dldnt  give  vp.  He  figured 
tt  at  the  reaaon  that  he  had  so  UtUe  at  the 
•I  d  of  the  year  was  beeatue  he  Just  dldnt 
Xfl  ise  anmigh      Ha  flgured  ha  dldnt  ralae 


enough  becauae  be  was  tied  to  a  mula.  U 
be  had  him  a  tractor  he  oould  do  something. 
So  Luther  took  what  little  he  had  and  put 
It  down  on  a  tractor.  If  he  made  2fi  or  ao 
balaa  with  hla  tractor,  he  might  te  one  atep 
nearer  to  what  ha  wanted — a  pieoa  ot  land  ot 
his  own. 

But  you  see  what  will  happen  to  Luther  if 
you  ahut  off  his  payments  for  fertillaer,  and 
aet  a  quota  on  the  amount  of  cotton  he  can 
plant.  The  numey  he  might  have  used  to 
meet  his  payment  on  his  tractor  will  have  to 
go  for  fertilizer.  And  his  tractor  wont  be 
rolling  night  and  day,  like  he  keeps  it  rolling 
now.  It'll  be  sitting  imder  the  shed.  Its 
value  wasted,  because  you've  cut  Luther  back 
to  what  a  mule  could  plow. 

Down  here  we  dont  think  of  fanning  In 
terms  of  the  man  who  owns  and  cultivates 
600  or  1.000  acres.  We  think  of  farming  in 
terms  of  the  little  hillside  farms  of  25  or  30 
acres  of  cultlvatable  land.  The  man  with  the 
big  acreage  can  usually  go  to  the  bank  when 
he  needs  money.  The  only  place  Luther  can 
tiuTi  for  help  la  to  his  Government.  So  you 
see  how  much  it  means  to  him  to  be  able  to 
get  that  little  check  for  ferillaer,  or  for  seed. 

Sometimes  when  you  are  studying  what 
to  do,  try  to  think  about  farming  in  this 
coimtry  as  we  know  It — the  little  farm  where 
one  man  and  hla  family  scratch  to  make  a 
living. 

If  you  have  trouble  seeing  that  picture  in 
your  mind,  come  on  down  here  and  meet 
Luther,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousaiMls  like 
him.  He  may  be  running  what  the  experts 
call  an  uneconomic  unit.  He  may  be  a 
nuuginal  operator  who  lan't  supposed  to 
eiirvive,  if  he  can't  survive  without  help.  But 
he  doesn't  know  that.  He  thinka  the  Lord 
put  him  on  earth  to  raise  cotton,  and  If  ha 
works  hard  enough,  hell  get  bis  reward. 
He  lent  trying  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. He'k  Just  trying  to  do  what  all  of  us 
try  to  do.  He's  just  trying  to  get  a  little 
bit  ahead. 

And  I  hope  you  have  a  long,  long  talk  with 
Dick  RtrsszxL  or  somebody  else,  who  waa 
raised  with  Luther  and  hla  kind,  before  you 
do  anything  that  knocka  the  props  from 
under  him. 


Adlai  E.  SteTeaton't  Tr^  Throof  h 
Asia:  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  Kurruorr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  sixth  of 
a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  on 
March  22,  1953,  which  was  written  by 
the  editor,  Barry  Bingham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb, 
as  follows: 

ToJCTo  Has  Been  RxBun.T.  Uglt  as  Bvaa.  auT 
Japan's  Stxu.  in  tmk  Woooe 

ffOKTo.— Arriving  by  air  in  Tokyo  was  a 
startling  contrast  to  my  last  vlalt  to  Japan. 
Ify  previous  call  had  been  In  the  first  week 
of  September  1945.  From  the  deck  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  Missouri  In  Tokyo  Bay,  I  had  watched 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

This  time.  I  touched  down  In  a  sleek  Pan- 
American  dipper  at  Haneda  International 
Airport. 

The  field  waa  aUve  with  people  out  to  graet 
Adlal  Stevenson.    ICany  ware  American 
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lee  personnel,  mingled  with  formally  dressed 
Japanese  oflkiala.  a  oouple  of  ambassadora, 
and  throngs  of  Japaneaa  cltlaens,  each  armed 
with  a  camark.  There  waa  even  a  J^ianesa 
Grover  Whalen  to  offar  tba  kaya  at  the  dty, 
and  a  tiny  gLrl  like  a  Japanese  doU,  holding 
a  welcomUig  tXMiquet  of  flowers. 

The  American  authoritlea  had  tactftilly 
deferred  to  tae  local  police  on  making  ar- 
rangements t<)  handle  the  crowd.  Tba  local 
police  had  not  quite  understood  the  gesture. 
The  result  was  a  mob  scene  that  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  at  CecU  B.  Da  Mllla. 

tSOTOCSACT,   MATBB 

The  photographera  ware  especially  aggrea- 
alve,  even  bj  American  standarda.  They 
barely  allowed  Ur.  Stevenson  enough  room 
to  step  from  the  plane.  Later,  he  cracked  to 
a  Japanese-American  audience  that  he  won- 
dered if  the  new  Japan  was  really  a  photoc- 
racy  rather  than  a  democracy. 

We  took  tba  half-hour  drive  Into  central 
Tokyo. 

My  eyea  bulged. 

This  whole  district  had  been  a  blackened 
waste  in  1945.  Fire  bombs  raining  from 
B-29'8  had  w:ped  out  square  miles  of  shops 
and  houses  li  the  endless  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

Now  the  whole  town  is  completely  rebuilt. 
Tokyo  Is  once  again  the  world's  third  largest 
city,  behind  only  London  and  New  York. 
Pfom  a  wartime  low  of  S  million.  It  has  risen 
anew  to  over  7  mllUon. 

The  recona^juction  la  an  amaring  feat  of 
energy  and  dotermlnation. 

I  wish  I  coiild  say  it  was  alao  a  triumph  of 
civic  beauty,  or  even  of  convenience.  But  to 
me.  Tokyo  Is  litlll  the  ugly  duckling  at  all  the 
world's  cltiaa. 

In  their  ha.sta  to  rebuild,  the  Ji^Mmese  al- 
lowed no  time  for  replanning  their  sprawling 
and  fcrmleaa  :netropolls.  There  was  a  rage  to 
build  eve^hlng  back  exactly  as  it  was. 

This  meacs  endleas  streets  lined  with 
buildings  of  unpalnted  wood,  corrugated 
Iron  or  concrete  block. 

Tokyo  has  borrowed  all  the  worst  of  the 
West  in  Its  sppearance,  all  thj  shoddy,  the 
dingy,  the  aoi-dld.  At  times,  we  felt  we  were 
passing  throvgh  the  Chicago  stockyards  dis- 
trict: but  thore  was  no  clean  and  towering 
Michigan  Avenue  to  make  a  heartening  con- 
trast. Whatever  there  Is  of  beauty  In  Tokyo 
ta  tucked  awny  behind  high  walls. 

"wanuCT'B  nucncAL  /okT* 

At  the  center,  Tokyo  buUds  up  to  the  Oer- 
manic  modem  of  huge,  squat  ofllce  structure, 
to  the  forbidding  gray  walls  of  the  palace 
grounda.  and  finally,  for  us,  to  tbe  Imperial 
Hotel,  Prank  Lloyd  Wrighfa  practical  Joke  on 
the  tourlata  of  tbe  world. 

The  famous  architect  stacked  together 
aome  dingy  yrilow  brick,  heavUy  encrusted 
with  a  porous  lava  stone  that  has  absorbed 
decadea  of  Tt>kyo  grime. 

Inside  the  hotel  U  a  labyrinth,  a  sort  of 
nightmare  rabbit  warren.  After  being  lost 
for  20  mlnutiia  between  the  main  lobby  and 
my  room,  and  bumping  my  head  twice 
against  low-ftung  stone  arches.  I  discovered 
a  system  of  r«xl  carpets  that  led  to  every  part 
of  the  house.  Soon  I  was  able  to  lower  my 
record  to  7  minutes  from  bedroom  to  front 
desk. 

Everywhere  In  Tbkyo  there  are  odd  con- 
trasts. The  trafflc  moves  on  the  left  in  the 
British  fashion,  but  American  Jeeps  honk  at 
rlckahaa  and  Italian-made  sports  cars.  Tbe 
trafflc  police,  trained  by  our  Army  M.  P.'s, 
wave  whlte-f;Ioved  hands  like  windmills  at 
b\isy  Intersectlona. 
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The  first  i-eataurant  I  saw  offered  Juicy 
hamburgers  and  chile  oon  came.  In  a  store 
window  a  aign  read:  "Look.  If  you  come  In- 
alde  you  wlU  feel  excellent  music."  Tha 
dummies  in  the  ahop  wliulows  are  all  west- 
ern, whether  they  are  wearing  New  York 
dresses  or  Japanese  kimonos.  About  1  In 
10  of  the  shoppers  wears  a  gauce  mask  over 


mouth  and  noaa  to  strain  oat  the  germa. 
giving  the  lower  part  ot  the  face  the  look 
of  an  animal  snoot.  Native  Japanese  dresa. 
which  la  gracef  m  but  expensive  and  imprac- 
tical, la  seldom  seen  In  the  streete.  Every- 
where  there  are  western  clothes,  hats,  ahoea. 
even  bobby-^oiL 

On  the  main  ah<^>ptng  atreet,  the  Olnaa, 
^>ecial  posts  akmg  the  aldewalk  give  out 
the  ceaaeleas  blat  of  radio  music,  inter- 
apersed  with  Japanese  talk  in  the  unmia- 
takable  accents  of  the  radio  commercial. 

Thia  aame  street  was  a  tangled  ruin  In 
1948.  The  shops  were  burned  away  entirely, 
or  else  were  empty  shells.  Hungry-lookii^ 
Japanese  had  set  up  pitiful  UtUe  stalls  on 
the  sidewalk,  offering  for  sale  bita  of  wood, 
old  corks,  anything  that  had  survived  the 
destruction  of  war  and  might  conceivably 
be  bought  by  souvenir-hungry  Americana. 

Now  the  street  is  lined  with  busy  storca. 
bulging  with  goods. 

I  revisited  Matsusakaya,  a  big  department 
atore  that  was  damaged  but  stiU  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  1945  surrender. 
Then,  the  shelves  were  almost  empty.  Salea- 
women,  lurked  behind  their  coimtera,  look- 
ing apologeUc  and  a  littlje  frightened.  So 
little  Bngllah  was  spoken  that  I  bargained 
In  halting  French  with  a  sales  girl  who  had 
gone  to  a  French  Catholic  mission  school; 
and  I  managed  In  that  way  to  buy  for  one 
of  my  children  a  Japanese  doll  that  atood 
lonely  and  forlorn  on  a  toy  counter. 

This  time,  the  shelves  were  loaded  with 
goods  from  all  over  the  world.  Old  Forester 
stood  next  to  J^>anese  Scotch  at  tha  liquor 
counter.  (They  no  longer  produce  the  pre- 
war Japfmese  version  of  King  William  IV 
jSkK>tch,  which  was  widely  advertised  as 
Queen  WlUlam  IV.)  Gigantic  strawberrlea 
were  on  sale,  a  good  3  Inches  long  anJ  plump 
in  proportion,  at  10  cents  apiece.  Behind 
a  flish  counter  a  young  Japanese  »fii»tman 
was  whistling  I  Get  Ideas. 

Japan  seems  to  have  fallen  heir  to  a  com- 
bination of  tbe  problenos  that  plague  the 
various  countries  of  postwar  Europe.  It 
ahares  with  Italy  the  jiroblem  of  over- 
population, but  In  much  more  critical  form. 
It  haa  achieved  a  low  European  death  rate, 
combined  with  a  high  oriental  birth  rate. 
This  means  a  net  increase  of  1J100,000  people 
each  year.  Already  there  are  85  million  in 
a  country  smaller  than  California,  only  one- 
seventh  of  which  can  be  farmed. 

Children  swarm  through  the  streets  In 
incredible  numbers,  looking  all  the  same 
size  and  uniformity,  cheerful  and  full  of 
grlna. 

HO  PLACX  TO  OO 

With  Korea.  Formosa,  and  Manchuria  gone. 
Japan  has  no  place  to  put  its  bvtrsting  pop- 
ulation. There  la  no  religious  taboo  against 
birth  control,  but  it  only  seems  possible  for 
the  Japanese  mnssee  if  the  Government  pays 
for  the  materials  and  distributes  them. 
Otherwise  the  prolific  poor  can  never  afford 
them. 

Japan  ahares  with  Britain  the  stem  ne- 
cessity to  "export  or  die."  At  the  very  best. 
the  Japanese  must  buy  at  least  20  percent 
of  their  food  abroad.  To  pay  for  it,  they  must 
sell  manufactured  producta.  But  raw  ma- 
terials are  also  critically  short,  and  Ji4>ane8e 
Industry  operates  today  on  iron  ore  shipped 
from  OTir  West  Coast  and  coking  coal  out  of 
Norfolk.  Of  basic  raw  materials,  only  cop- 
p>er  is  abundant  in  Japan. 

The  natural  trade  outlet  for  Japan  In 
China,  which  used  to  abaorb  25  percent  of 
Japanese  export  goods.  Now  leaa  than  1  per- 
cent goes  in  that  direction.  Only  tha  United 
States  and  Canada  have  stricter  nilaa  against 
trading  with  Chlna'a  Beda. 


The  rest  of  Asia  to  the  southward  haa 
little  desire  to  trade  with  the  Ji^ianeae,  who 
came  as  ruthless  conqiaerors  ao  abort  a  ttm« 
ago.  Japanese  foreign  trada 
deficit  of  $760  million  a  year, 
penditures  of  1815  million  a  year  cturrantly 


cover  tha  gap.  This  sum  la  made  up  of  par« 
cbaaaa  In  Japan  for  otir  forces  in  Korea,  pivm 
the  spending  of  our  troops  In  Japan  Itseif . 
This  is  the  temporary  prop  that  holds  up  tha 
Japaneae  economy. 

Japan  shares  with  Germany  the  stark  fact 
of  defeat.  It  runs  the  conunon  danger  that 
any  rearmament  program  may  help  the  okt 
mUitary  clique  back  into  powor. 

The  Japanese  in  defeat  were  leas  resentftd 
than  the  Germans.  They  were  daaed. 
numbed,  resigned.  Since  their  whole  way  oC 
life  had  failed  them,  they  were  passively 
willing  to  try  a  doee  from  the  new  bottle  la- 
beled "'democracy."  Only  now  they  begin 
to  suggest  in  their  qniet  breathless  volcea 
that  the  prescription  doee  not  seem  adapted 
to  their  naticnal  Ula.  The  occupation 
started  out  vrtth  many  brave  "reforms." 
Only  one  seems  sure  to  stick,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women  and  their  capture  of  tha 
right  to  vote. 

President  Hatanaka,  of  Kobe  Women's  Col- 
lege, an  Oberlin  graduate,  explains  the  diffi- 
culty this  way: 

In  New  York,  it  is  possible  to  buUd  sky- 
scrapers on  a  foundation  of  solid  rock.  In 
the  big  Japanese  city  of  Osaka,  a  skyscraper 
would  be  an  unwise  investment,  as  it  would 
aink  in  the  marshy  soil  and  collapse.  Japan 
has  no  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the  tow- 
ering structure  of  democracy. 

Japan  also  shows  striking  parallels  with 
the  unhappier  aspects  of  Prance  today. 
Iliere  is  the  same  pressure  from  the  extreme 
left  and  right  to  squeeze  the  political  mod- 
erates in  the  middle.  There  is  a  widespread 
disgust  with  politics  and  a  shrugging, 
sneering  attitude  toward  any  government  in 
power.  There  is  a  dearth  ot  young  and  vig- 
orous leaders. 

After  bU,  parallamentary  government  Is 
still  new  In  Japan.  The  first  party  Cabinet 
was  formed  in  1918.  The  biggest  party  (tha 
Liberals)  Is  split  by  personal  Jealousies  and 
ambitions.  The  Diet  rings  with  endless 
bickerings. 

As  In  prance,  many  InteUectuala  are  cursed 
with  a  sort  of  political  sterUlty.  They  are 
against  everything,  for  nothing.  They  do 
not  want  Japan  to  rearm,  which  la  imder- 
standable.  They  want  tbe  Americans  to  go 
home,  which  is  also  tuderstandable.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  want  the  country  pro- 
tected by  American  money  and  military 
strength,  which  does  not  fit  at  all  with  their 
other  views. 

The  favorite  foreign  author  in  Japan  to- 
day is  Jean  PatU  Sartre,  the  French  writer 
who  symbolizes  the  cynicism  and  world- 
weariness  of  a  generation  drained  by  war. 

Is  this  a  glorloua  oppra-tunlty  for  Com- 
munism? By  all  the  signs  it  should  be,  but 
observers  disagree  about  the  progress  tha 
Beds  have  made. 

Certainly  they  are  making  a  play  for  "the 
oold-rlce  children."  the  third  and  fourth 
sons  of  peasant  families  who  cannot  share 
the  family  farm  of  2  or  3  acres  (the  average 
sine  of  a  Japanese  farm).  These  diq)laoed 
peaaants  get  squeezed  into  the  big  dtles, 
where  pay  is  F>oor  and  Jobs  are  scarce.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Japan  will  grad- 
tiate  some  150,000  young  people  from  c(dlega 
this  year,  only  half  of  whom  can  find  Jobs. 
Here  is  a  potentially  dangeroxis  element,  a 
drifting  class  of  unemployed  intellectuals. 


Lt.  Allen  Sehwarts,  of  the  Army's  psycho- 
logical warfare  operation,  and  formerly  ot 
tha  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
advertising  department,  t3ld  me  of  the  clever 
twlsta  the  Oommunlsts  give  their  propa- 
ganda In  Japan.  For  instance,  he  heard  a 
waitrsas  in  a  Tbkyo  restaurant  ^ireadlng  this 
ftfty  line:  "Tbs  Americans  would  nevar 
have  dropped  the  atom  bomb  on  the  Oer- 
mana.  The  Germane  are  whtta.  We  ware 
Masted  by  the  tr.  tibia  waapuu  bacausa  we 
are  yellow  peoi^.** 

IftMler  the  cireumstanoaa.  tba  realstanoa 
to  communism  is  surprising.    Its  atrongeat 
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ttowt  is  the  teaebcn'  xinlon.  which  Is  tb* 
moOT  powsrrul  In  the  country.  But  the  Com- 
munists hold  no  seats  in  the  dominant  lower 
house  of  the  Diet.  In  last  October's  election, 
their  national  vote  fell  from  a  previous 
a  mUllon  to  900.000. 

•  The  Japanese  system  of  society  is  deeply 
traditional.  It  Is  like  a  set  of  little  wooden 
boxes,  with  each  box  fitting  neatly  Into  the 
next  slae  larger.  Authority  works  down  from 
the  big  box  to  each  smaller  one  In  turn. 
The  Bmperor  was  once  the  big  box.  Today 
his  s^>atus  has  declined,  but  the  average 
Japanese  still  looks  upward  for  authority, 
control,  direction.  He  expects  to  take  his 
place  In  the  system  of  little  boxes.  Where 
the  national  tradition  is  so  deeply  conserva- 
tive, a  revolution  from  the  left  Is  almost 
unthinkable. 

RAS  vwsuu.  Assm 

The  problems  of  Japan  are  as  clear  to  see 
as  Mount  Fujiyama  on  a  siuiny  day.  At  the 
same  time.  Japan  has  assets  of  an  unusual 
sort.  The  people  are  Industrious,  willing, 
and  undemanding.  They  are  also  literate 
and  well  informed.  There  are  more  smiling 
faces  and  fewer  strained  and  anxloxis  ones 
on  Tokyo's  Oinza  than  on  New  York's  Fifth 
Avenxie  or  Louisville's  Fourth  Street. 

Some  inner  force  drove  these  people 
through  4  years  of  a  hopeless  war.  If  they 
can  work  ma  well  against  odds  now,  they  may 
yet  find  a  way  to  establish  their  nation  as 
the  strong  and  stable  but  also  peaceful  leader 
of  the  Far  Kast. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  FORRESTER 

or  oaosoiA 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRESEMTATIVKt 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ledger-Enquirer  newspaper.  Columbus. 
Oa..  has  brilliantly  come  to  the  defense 
of  advertising,  against  attacks  that 
many  of  us  are  unaware  of.  These  edi- 
torials are  so  soundly  written  and  so  il- 
luminating. I  commend  their  reading  to 
every  Member  of  this  House  and  to  every 
reader  of  the  Congrsssional  Rkcobd. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

TaaSAT  TO  FUSDOIC 

To  advertise  is  to  infcnrm.  to  describe,  to 
educate  or  entertain,  to  glorify,  to  make  at- 
tractive, to  Induce,  to  sell.  Advertising  is 
as  old  as  humanity.  The  qualities  of  the 
apple  were  made  known  and  alluring  to 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Bal- 
aam told  Belak  (Numbers  34:  34)  "Come 
therefore,  and  I  wlU  advertise  thee  what  this 
people  shall  do."  The  sirens,  unsuccess- 
fully, advertised  to  Ulysses.  The  Pyramids 
of  Cheops  were  built  as  an  advertisement  of 
the  stat\ire  of  rulers.  The  coming  of  Jesiis 
was  advertised  by  the  ancient  prophets. 

Ancient  artists  advertised  themselves  and 
their  works  by  placing  upon  the  latter  their 
Initials  or  other  identifying  symbols.  Basil. 
In  Ooetaln's  Silver  Chalice,  thus  came  to 
the  attention  of  Luke,  the  physician.  The 
presence  or  iH;>proach  of  nobUlty  in  olden 
times  were  advertised  by  the  sounding  of 
trumpets.  Marc  Antony  turned^  a  tide  of 
sentiment  by  advertising  the  tiain  Caesar's 
virtues  in  the  funeral  oration.  Keats  ad- 
vertised beauty,  when  he  asserted  that  it  is 
•  Joy  forever. 

I^^LABMrlcan  Indian  advertised  his  status 
py  i^ute  of  a  feather,  or  feathers  in  com- 
**Mi*5»J»uck  In  his  hair  or  headdress. 
Fimee  €t9eon  was  deluded  by  false  ttdver- 


tliemexLts  about  a  fouxtaln  of  youth.  Aa 
eirly  as  1673,  one  John  Fenwlek  advertised 
Iz  Europe  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  land 
holdings  to  which  he  sought  to  attract  col- 
oi  Lists,  that  the  land  there  was  of  such 
beauty  "its  fragrant  smell  was  met  far  out 
a1  sea."  What  now  Is  Georgia  was  advertised 
Is  a  report  on  prospects  for  colonizing  as  a 
writable  Garden  of  Eden  before  Oglethorpe 
sa  Ued  from  England  with  his  motley  crew  of 
sc  ttlers. 

Fishmongers  and  the  picturesque  but  now 
virtually  extinct  chimney  sweep  advertised 
tlelr  offerings  in  shout  and  chant.  Paul 
Itivere,  like  BasU,  advertised  bis  sUverware 
aid  pieces  turned  out  by  him  were  sought 
alter  even  before  he  became  a  historical 
fl(  ure.  And  it  was  Revere  who  advertised 
tc  the  eountr3r8lde  that  "The  British  are 
c<mlng"  Now  every  State  in  the  Union 
ac  vertlses  In  one  way  or  another,  trying  to 
attract  tourists  or  Industries.  And  various 
services  or  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  advertise.  "Join  the  Navy  and  see  the 
wtrld,"  Is  among  the  oldest  of  the  service 
si  >gans;  today  the  Federal  Government 
•t  vertlses  for  many  things,  for  the  sale  of 
ss  rings  bonds,  the  recruitment  erf  ntirses 
fc  r  the  armed  services,  for  bids  on  contracts. 
Advertising  as  an  institution  and  a  tech- 
Hi  que  has  been  highly  developed  in  the 
Vilted  States.  In  fact,  it  is  Inseparable 
fr  )m  the  production,  distribution  and  con- 
st mptlon  aspects  of  American  industry. 
Ai  Ivertlslng  creates  a  want;  wants  create 
pi  cxluctlon.  To  advertise  may  be  attributed 
tte  famed  American  system  of  mass  pro- 
duction. Mass  production  is  made  possible 
oi  Jy  by  mass  demands,  which  are  engender- 
ec  by  the  mass  "salesmanship"  of  advertis-* 
in  5.  The  world  wUl  not  beat  a  path  to  the 
d<ar  of  the  inventor  of  a  better  mousetrap 
If  it  has  not  been  informed  of  the  invention. 
A(  Ivertlslng,  in  making  poalble  mass  pro- 
di  iction,  lowers  the  cost  of  items  to  the  con- 
st] mer.  With  increased  demand  comes  In- 
criased  production  and  lower  costs.  Ad- 
vertising is  an  integrating  factor  In  our 
m  >dern,  American  economy. 

ret   the   institution    of   advertising  con- 
st mtly  is  under  attack  from  various  forces. 
Tl  ere  are  those  who  claim  that  the  expense 
of  advertising  a  product  Ib  an  imnecessary 
CO  It  passed  on  to  the  consumer.    A  serious 
sUH^estion  was  made  several  years  ago  that 
as  estimated  600,000  persons  engaged  in  ad- 
ve-tising  work  in  the  United  States  was  a 
"vaste"  of  manpower;    that  the  Job  of  des- 
crl  blng  products  to  the  public  could  be  done 
by  10  percent  of  that  number,  imder  Gov- 
eniment  supervision,  as  staff  members  of  a 
Ocnsumers'    Information   Bureau,    or   scMne 
su^.    Three  States  now  have  a  tax  on  ad- 
veitislng,  and  there  is  a  proposal  before  al- 
m4et  every  Congress  that  there  be  a  Federal 
against  it.    Senator  HmcrRxxr,  of  Min- 
and    Representative    DoLUifczx,    of 
York,  have  been  among  those  recently 
such  proposals, 
t'hose  social  planners  who  advocate  grade 
lalellng  also  would  destroy  the  institution 
advertising.     The  essence  of  most  of  the 
against  advertising  Is  that  it  is  a 
sn  needlessly  passed  on  to  the  pec^le. 
proponents  of  a  tax  on  advertising  do 
seem  concerned  that   this  would  only 
the  bvirden  to  be  passed  on;  for  all 
of   productions,   including   taxes,   are 
in   the   ultimate   retail   price, 
the  cost  of  advertising  any  given  article 
10  Inflnlteslinal  as  to  be  incalculable  in 
price  of  that  given  article.    It  would  be 
su<&  a  tiny  fraction  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar  as 
lefy  any  attempt  to  segregate  it  and  de- 
It  from  the  retail  price.     On  the  other 
ha^d,  advertising  has  made  mass  seUlng  and 
ma  IS  production  possible  and  actually  has 
lowered    prices    <m    given    Items.    Imagine 
wh  It  a  pair  of  shoes  would  cost  If  they  were 
not  mass  produced  and  sold  in  mMs.    Or  a 
1»a(    of  tea. 
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TO  do  away  with  abrapUy.  ••  some  plan, 
ners  would,  or  to  tax  the  Institution  of  ad- 
vertising to  death,  as  would  others,  or  in 
any  manner  to  seriously  disturb  this  in- 
tefptil  part  of  our  economic  sjrstem  would  be 
a  step  toward,  if  not  into  or  beyond,  soclal-- 
ism.  Freedom  of  enterprise,  freedom  of 
initiative,  freedom  to  buUd  up  production, 
freedom  of  selection:  all  would  be  seriously 
impaired  at  the  outset.  There  also  would 
be  an  impairment  to  freedom  of  the  proM 
meaning  radio,  magazines,  and  other  media, 
as  weU  as  newspapers.  Instantly  trana. 
mltted  news  in  adequate  volume  at  con- 
venient periods  by  these  vaiioxis  media  has 
made  the  United  States  the  best-informed 
Nation  in  the  world.  And  they  all  depend 
upon  advertising;  without  advertising  the 
pubUc  would  be  deprived  of  the  media  which 
not  only  enlightens  them,  but  entertains 
them — from  the  slapstick  of  comic  strip  and 
radio  character,  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
broadcasts  and  more  serious  presentations  by 
printed  word. 

Basic  Ejrrnpaux  Urnnm  root.  Bvr  8mj.  nta 
Attacks  CoMTurus 
Advertising  is  one  of  the  oldest  practices 
known  to  civilization.  It  is  universally 
practiced.  There  is  more  truth  than  hiunor 
to  the  old  quip  that  the  cluck-clucking  of 
the  chicken  is  her  advertisement  that  she 
has  laid  an  egg.  By  the  use  of  signs,  symbols, 
pyramids,  feathers,  and  ths  printed  word, 
individuals  down  through  the  ages  have  ad- 
vertised their  arts  and  prowess,  their  stature 
and  status,  and  their  offerings  for  sale  or 
trade.  In  the  United  States,  advertUing  has 
become  an  integrating  force  in  oxxr  free- 
enterprise  system,  creating  mass  demand, 
which  in  turn  leads  to  mass  production  and 
mass  distribution,  and  therefore  lower  prices. 
Development  of  the  art  and  technique  in 
advertising  in  America  is  closely  related  to 
our  industrial  and  economic  rise. 

Yet  there  are  constant  attacks  on  adver- 
tising. It  is  noticeable  as  these  atUMrks  con- 
tlnue  and  multiply,  that  they  are  directed 
almost  exclusively  against  advertising  in  the 
free  mediums  of  communications,  on  which 
the  American  people  rely  for  their  freedoms 
of  press  and  Information.  It  is  not  that 
advertising,  per  se.  Is  evU,  those  who  at- 
tack it  make  it  clear.  They  do  not  criticize 
for  instance,  advertising  Involving  the  use 
of  symbols  or  initials,  or  trumpeta  or  p]rra- 
mids  or  feathers.  They  are  attacking  in 
various  lines  of  assault  those  advertising 
practices  that  support  the  information  me> 
dlumS.  If  this  sounds  like  suspicions  of  m 
deep-dyed  plot,  the  evidence  speaks  for  lt« 
self.  The  contention  apparently  is  that  ad- 
vertising is  all  right,  except  In  newspapers. 
In  magazines,  on  the  radio. 

Many  years  ago  the  New  York  Times  Is- 
sued figures  roughly  showing  that  of  ita 
approximately  $35  million  annual  gross  In- 
come, $33  million  came  from  advertising.  A 
litUe  later,  an  estimate  was  that  all  Ameri- 
can newspapers  had  for  1  year  taken  in  ap- 
proximately $1  bUllon  in  gross  receipts,  of 
which  about  three-fourths  was  from  adver- 
tising. There  have  been  increasee  in  rates 
of  newspapers  to  subscribers  since  those 
3-cent-per- issue  days.  But  they  have  not 
overtaken  the  cost  of  newsprint  and  other 
production  coeta.  It  is  a  good  estimate  today 
that  newspapers  throughout  the  Nation  de- 
rive three-fourths  of  their  income  from  the 
sale  of  advertising  space;  no  more  than  one- 
fourth  from  circulation  Income.  This,  ap- 
proximately, U  the  ratio  on  this  newspaper. 
How  much  would  the  newspaper  coat  the 
subscriber  if  it  carried  no  advertising?  It 
must  be  taken  Into  account  that  if  there 
were  no  advertising,  certain  production  cosU 
would  not  be  entailed.  For  instance,  with- 
out advertisements  in  a  given  publication,  a 
certain  number  of  mechanical  employees 
would  not  be  needed;  nor  would  advertising 
solicitors.  Still,  taking  this  into  account — 
and  disregarding  for  the  moment  the  great 


10  of  the  shoppers  wears  a  gause  mask  over     pendltures  of  $815  mlUlon  a  year  currently     to  commiirlmn  is  svirprlslng.    Ita  strongest 
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loss  to  the  psiblle  naA  to  merchandtilng  if 
there  were  no  newspi^Mr  advettlaing  space 
available— the  S-to-1  income  ratio  would  not 
be  too  deeply  disturbed. 

Without  this  ttffee-quarter  advertising 
revenue.  aU  of  the  new^Mper's  income  would 
have  to  come  from  the  subscriber.  Insteed. 
at  6  oenta  dally,  the  subscriber  would  have 
to  pay  4  times  that  amoimt.  or  30  centa.  Or, 
as  a  rovigh  estimata  of  the  saving  from  not 
having  to  employ  certain  mechanical  and 
advertising  penonnel.  let  iis  say  17  centa 
per  copy,  or  even  IS.  This  would  apply  to 
dally  newspapers.  Sunday  newspapers  would 
cost  much  more.  Those  now  selling  st  16 
oenta  would  cost  approKlmately  60,  because 
they  use  more  newqnrint  than  the  average 
daily,  and  if  the  same  volume  at  news  and 
editorial  matter  were  kept,  the  price  might 
run  as  high  as  76  oenta  per  copy,  depending 
upon  the  else  at  the  newspaper. 

If  such  prices  reduced  the  demand,  serv- 
ices would  have  to  be  reduced:  great,  world- 
wise  newsgathoing  organizations  and  in- 
stantaneous electronic  photo-transmitting 
device*  might  beocsne  economically  unfeasi- 
ble. Staffs  would  have  to  be  reduced. 
Equipment  might  detarlorata  and  not  be  re- 
placed. 

Such  a  situation  Is  based  only  on  an  ab- 
sence of  advertising,  of  course.  This  is  not 
foreseen  in  anything  like  the  immediate 
future.  But  if  there  are  but  minor  surcessss 
in  the  Incessant  attacka  on  advertising — 
attacks  on  It  as  a  "waste"  of  manpower,  as 
an  economic  waste,  and  as  something  that 
the  Government  should  discourage  by  taxa- 
tion, if  not  altogether  supprees — such  a  sit- 
uation would  be  much  closer.  And  there 
are  these  Incessant  attacks. 

Attacks  on  the  Institution  of  advertising 
are  not  new.  And  they  come  from  several 
quarters.  One  segment  attacking  advertise- 
ment is  that  group  which,  regardless  of  evi- 
dence. Inslsta  that  modem  Journalism  is  all 
bad.  Their  attack  on  advertising  is  essen- 
tially an  attack,  via  sldedoor.  on  newspapers. 
Many  years  ago.  Upton  Sinclair  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "The  Brass  Check"  which  claimed 
that  the  American  press  constituted  a  vast 
conspiracy  to  suppress  and  distort  the  news 
in  the  Interest  of  Big  Business.  During  the 
presidential  election  campaign  last  fall. 
President  Truman  bitterly  assaUed  the 
American  press  on  similar  charges,  although 
on  one  occasion  he  reversed  the  accusation 
to  say  that  the  American  press  "controls  big 
business."  rather  than  vice  versa. 

The  evidence  against  these  generalized  and 
blanket  charges  is  overwhelming.  Bather 
than  conspiring  to  suppress  adverse  news 
concerning  big  business,  the  press  of  the 
Nation,  through  membership  or  support  of 
the  major  wire  newsgathering  organizations. 
may  be  described  as  "conspiring"  to  publish 
such  adverse  news.  It  is  in  the  American 
press  that  the  public  learns  of  exposed  cartel, 
trust,  monopolistic,  and  other  evil  practices 
in  big  business.  Often,  it  is  the  American 
press  that  imoovers  questionable  practices 
and  thus  forces  Government  prosecution  or 
other  action.  More  than  one  national  honor 
has  been  bestowed  upon  individual  report- 
ers for  expoeing  evil  practices  for  their  news- 
paper readers.  As  a  single  example,  a  re- 
porter for  the  now  deftmct  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  was  given  a  National  Headllners 
Award  for  uncovering  malpractices  in  a  near- 
by defense  production  plant — a  matter  ol 
shoddy  production  which  not  even  Mr.  Tru- 
man, as  head  of  the  Ttuman  committee  then 
Investigating  war  oontracta,  had  uncovered. 

Any  busineesoum.  large,  small,  or  medium. 
can  testify  that  it  Is  virtually  impossible  to 
suppress  information  affecting  his  enterprise 
adversely.  The  big  airlines  and  the  big  rail- 
ways have  on  occasion  tried  to  bar  reporters 
and  photographers  from  wreck  scenes  on  the 
shortsighted  theory  that  news  of  the  wrecks 
would  hurt  their  business  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  news  should  be  suppressed.  None 
has  ever  been  suppresMd.    The  enlightened 


■tr-  and  raU^lne  nwnpany  now  employa  pOb- 
Ue-rdattosu  msn  who  aid  reporters  in  obtain- 
ing facts  ooskcemlBg  wrecks  involving  their 
proper  Uaa.  In  recent  numths  some  of  the 
largest  oil  oompanlas,  packing  houses,  and 
&ewspi4>ers  have  been  Involved  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings In  which  they  were  placed  in  ques- 
tionable positions,  and  in  no  case  was  thwe 
an  attempt  to  suppress  cr  distort  the  news 
of  the  proceedings.  One  of  the  largest  of 
the  big-btisiness  operations  of  all  times  was 
the  Insull  emfrtre,  which  oollapeed  in  the 
1980'a.  with  the  American  free  press  almost 
gleefully  picking  it  to  pieces  and  tracing 
ita  disappearing  offlrlals  more  effectively 
than  did  ofncials. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can Journalism  when  some  or  most  of  the 
cllchetic  attacks  on  the  modem  newspaper 
woxild  have  been  well  founded.  There  was  a 
time  when  there  were  "sacred  cows"  to  cer- 
tain newspapers.  The  "sacred  cow"  was  a 
person  of  soms  affluence  or  influence  who  was 
not  to  be  named  in  the  given  newspaper  in 
anything  but  the  best  light.  There  was  a 
time  when  some  newspapers  were  virtually 
dictated  to  by  large  advertisers,  and  this 
situation  was  more  likely  to  prevaU  in  a 
city  which  had  more  newspapers  than  ita 
economic  situation  properly  could  support. 
These  newspapers  were  in  such  strenuous 
competition  for  the  advertiser's  dollar,  and 
In  such  economic  stralta  that  a  compro- 
mise with  principle  came  easy. 

The  modem  newspaper  is  something  else 
again.  Advertisers  buy  space  in  the  modem 
newspaper  because  it  increases  their  salea 
or  production  volume;  no  pTUchase  is  made 
as  a  "favor"  or  as  an  attempt  to  influence. 
With  the  largest  number  of  free  and  objec- 
tive newsgathering  agencies  available  to  any 
nation  with  profeesionally  trained  and  highly 
principled  staff  members,  the  American  press 
or  any  indlvldiial  member  of  it  would  find 
it  virtually  impossible  to  suppress  or  distort 
big-business  news,  if  it  desired  to  do  so. 
Yet  the  attacks  go  on. 

Politicians  are  a  major  source  of  the  at- 
tacks. If  they  are  dlsgnintled  for  lack  of 
newspaper  support,  or  if  they  have  been 
subjected  to  newspaper  criticism,  they  resort 
to  various  attempts  at  penalties.  Huey  Long 
was  among  these  in  his  tuiconstitutlonal 
attempt  to  tax  the  Times-Picayune  of  New- 
Orleans,  which  consistently  fought  him. 
Almost  every  State  at  one  time  or  another 
has  seen  attempta  by  politicians  to  penalize 
newspapers,  either  through  unduly  severe 
aiKl  unfair  libel  laws  or  biirdensome  taxa- 
tion, or  assaulta  on  advertising. 

Auvun'iiBiwo  BAwnn  IS  Soocht 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  quoted  as  having 
said,  "Of  course,  the  abuse  of  free  speech 
should  be  suppressed,  but  to  wh<»n  dare  we 
entrust  the  power  of  doing  it?"  This  pointed 
question  with  ita  thovight- provoking  message, 
cotild  be  asked  of  advertising,  which  is  an- 
other form  of  free  speech.  Who  is  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  power  to  suppress  it.  al- 
though abuses  in  some  respecta  are  con- 
ceded? 

There  are  such  attempta  from  several  quar- 
ters, and  the  attacks  are  Incessant.  Pres- 
sure groups  would  suppress  advertised  mes- 
sages with  which  they  disagree.  President 
Truman  last  year  was  critical  of  the  med- 
ical profession  for  advertised  messages  op- 
posed to  socialized  medicine,  and  of  power 
companies,  opposed  to  sociallBed  power.  So- 
cial planners  claim  advertising  Is  a  waste 
and  would  ban  tt  altogether  without  coo- 
Bldering  that  the  institution  of  advertising 
In  America  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  economies.  Politicians  would 
suppress  or  limit  advertising  freedom  for  par- 
tisan reasons. 

Government  pressure  on  advertising  has 
been  relentless  in  recent  years  for  whatever 
the  reason.  All  48  States  now  have  statutes 
ot  some  kind  regulating  various  types  or  ban- 


ning speelflo  types  of  adverttsing.  Threo 
States  have  a  tax  on  advertising — Ariaona, 
Indiana,  and  Mew  Mexico.  Dentists,  optom- 
etrists, chiropractors.  ^Uropodlsts.  phy- 
sicians, liquor  distributors,  insiuanoe  com- 
panies, emi^oyment  agencies,  beauticians, 
banks,  barbers — all  are  under  an  advertising 
ban  or  under  restrictions  In  anywhere  from 
14  to  aU  of  the  States. 

Some  restrictions  and  ethical  llmltatlona 
are  desirable  and  necessary  in  advertising. 
Better  buslnees  bureaus,  publishers,  and 
publisher  aasoeiatlons  and  such  agencies  aa , 
Federal  Ttade  Oommlssion,  Federal  food  and  * 
drug  statutss  and  the  Federal  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  are  competent  to  limit 
or  ban  questionable  or  undeairable  adv«-- 
tising. 

Advertising  is  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom  of  press.  The  growing  tendency  to  pro- 
hibit or  severely  limit  this  form  of  expres- 
sion by  Government  is  alarming. 

Taxation  is  one  of  the  most  potent  weap- 
ons in  the  attack  on  advertising.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  holds  this  weapon  in  the 
case  of  deductions  for  advertising  puriXMCS 
in  tax  returns  of  business  firms.  Several 
years  ago  there  was  much  talk  of  severe 
limitations  on  advertising  by  way  of  ruling 
against  deductibility.  And  during  the  war 
this  proposition  was  broached  by  bureau- 
crata.  "Why  permit  companies  to  advertise 
on  a  business  deductibility  basis  when  they 
are  producing  only  small  quantities  of  con- 
sumer goods,  or  none  at  all?"  was  their  argu- 
ment. 

Ttie  question  was  answered  in  a  study  pub- 
lished in  Printer's  bk  by  Walter  H.  Gebhart 
In  1943.  His  article  reported  on  a  study 
made  by  the  Eastern  Indtistrial  Advertiser  of 
17  companies  that  decided  on  their  own  to 
discontinue  advertising  during  World  War  I. 
After  that  war,  the  public  had  forgotten  these 
companies  and  those  that  did  not  fall  suf- 
fered economically.  Ra3rmond  Moley,  writ- 
ing in  Newsweek  magazine  pointed  out  in 
commenting  on  the  case  study  that  if  the 
Government,  by  the  pressure  of  taxation,  told 
"a  company  immersed  in  war  work  that  it 
shotild  not  advertise  because  for  the  time  it 
had  nothing  to  sell  would  impose  a  grievous 
handici^  upon  it — particularly  when  com- 
panies still  selling  to  the  public  were  free  to 
keep  their  customers  by  advertising.  This  - 
would  amount  to  telling  a  company  that  it 
will  be  handicapped  later  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  Ita  servlcee  now.* 

The  Government  attitude  during  the 
''Deal'*  days  of  war  was  that  no  company 
should  be  allowed  to  claim  as  a  business  ex- 
pense advertising  over  and  above  the  normal 
prewar  volume,  or  lulvertising  which  didnt 
actually  offer  something  for  sale.  This  put 
bureaucratic  subjectivity  above  the  objective 
alms  of  hardheaded  bxaslness  people.  The 
best  advertising  does  not  necessarily  sell  some 
q>eclflc  article  immediately,  and  might  con- 
tain a  message  of  some  sort  not  specifically 
tied  in  with  the  brushes  or  toothpaste  or  soap 
produced  by  the  advertiser. 

Imposition  of  a  tax  directly  on  advertising, 
or  elimination  of  It  as  a  business  expense  are 
two  forms  of  Government  pressure.  The 
former  has  become  a  general  practice,  and  is 
being  extended.  It  is  an  attack  on  Adver- 
tising, and  since  under  the  American  system 
advertising  supporta  oxir  media  of  communi- 
cations, such  as  press,  radio,  and  other  pub- 
lications, it  is  an  attack  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  press. 

Social  planners  and  professional  liberals 
are  behind  many  of  the  frontal  and  side-door 
attadn  on  advertising.  Advertising  as  an 
institution  and  as  a  technique  has  reached  Ita 
highest  stage  of  development  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  our  system 
of  free  enterprise,  mass  production,  and  mass 
iUstiibution.  This  makes  It  an  open  target 
to  anti-free-enterprise  elements. 

Advertising  in  promoting  sales  and  thus 
mi^m  production  and  lower  prices  is  an  im- 
portant factor  In  American  economics,  yet  to 
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•ODM  erltSoi  It  Is  a  waste.  Prof.  Reiford  O. 
TogweU  and  Prof.  Howard  C.  HUl  are  eo- 
autbors  of  a  book  entitled  "Our  Boonomle 
Soetety."  In  It  tbey  quote  Stuart  Chase,  co- 
founder  of  Consxuner's  Researcli.  On  page 
450.  under  the  heading  "Advertising  As 
Waste,"  is  the  following: 

"■ven  if  we  assume  that  all  the  products 
advertised  are  worthwhile,  a  tremendous  so- 
cial waste  is  involved.  Stuart  Chase  esti- 
mates that  600,000  people  are  engaged  in  ad- 
vertising. He  sasrs  that  in  a  socially  planned 
.society,  10  percent  of  this  number  would  be 
necessary  to  spread  useful  information,  and 
540,000  might  be  released  for  other  needed 
work." 

What  do  they  mean  by  a  "socially  planned 
society"?  Under  this  t3rpe  of  society,  who 
would  select  the  10  percent  needed  to  spread 
useful  information  and  who  would  decide 
what  is  uaef\il  Information?  To  what  more 
needed  work  would  the  540,000  ex-advertis- 
ing men  turn?  Advertising  is  salesmanship. 
Who  would  decide  which  firms  and  which 
products  would  be  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  salesmanship?  And  advertising  as- 
sures freedom  of  the  press.  Without  it, 
would  It  be  «  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  so- 
cial planners  that  the  Government  take  over 
the  press,  or  would  It  be  decided  that  news- 
papers and  other  media  also  are  a  waste? 

^  ftAM  Nns  BXBKMT  Aovsmsnto 

The  above  Is  not  an  exceptional  example 
of  social-planner  thinking  toward  advertis- 
ing. According  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  others  in  Govern- 
ment seem  to  have  adopted  the  Stuart  Chase 
philosophy,  as  Professor  Tugwell  (when  he 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  did 
In  attacking  advertising  as  unnecessary,  as 
an  economic  waste,  and  as  false  and  mis- 
leading. 

"Mo  newspaper  would  attempt  to  defend 
false  and  misleading  advertising,"  continues 
the  AMPA.  "Many  of  them  have  set  up  rules 
and  regulations  with  which  advertising  copy 
must  comply  in  order  to  be  acceptable. 
There  have  been  many  instances  of  news- 
papers refusing  to  carry  advertising  which 
was  believed  objectionable  for  one  reason  or 
another  Most  newspapers  agree  that  wlllfvil 
publication  of  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tising should  result  In  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  but  they  question  the  present  trend 
of  making  the  Innocent  suffer  with  the 
guilty;  the  newspapers  and  the  advertisers 
that  exercise  care  as  well  as  the  advertisers 
which  deliberately  mlsreix'esent  their  adver- 
tised product. 

"The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As- 
sociation takes  the  poeltlon  that  the  super- 
vision of  advertising  by  better  business  bu- 
reatis.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
others  in  proceeding  against  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  with  the  cooperation  of 
newspapers  and  advertisers  themselves.  Is  de- 
sirable and  should  be  and  is  eDco\iraged.  It 
believes  that  the  curbs  which  are  gradually 
being  foisted  on  advertising  by  Government 
edict  are  in  many  cases  unsound  and  unnec- 
essary; it  believes  that  gratuitous  attacks  on 
advertising  and  its  place  in  the  economy  of 
this  country  are  actuated  by  Interests  igno- 
rant in  many  cases  of  the  basic  factors  of 
economics  and  sound  growth." 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  social- 
planner  attacks  on  advertising,  as  an  insti- 
tution and  technique,  and  in  general  ae  well 
as  specific  cases.  In  a  specific  case.  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  May  26.  1953,  before  the 
electric  Consumers  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton threatened  private-power  companies 
with  a  Justice  Department  investigation  for 
using  advertising. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  used  his 
high  ofttce  and  a  threat  of  Federal  enforce- 
ment proceedings  against  companies  doing 
nothing  more  than  using  their  freedom  of 
expression ,  through  advertising,  to  tell  the 


He  claimed  that  oonsrimers  wer^  paying  for 
idvertising  campaigns  by  private  power 
companies  opposing  public  power  develop- 
xient  through  higher  electricity  rates,  be- 
ciuse  utilities  charge  off  the  cost  of  their 
a  dvertising  to  operational  expenses.  He  did 
r  ot  mention  that  every  oonstuner  in  the 
I  ation.  through  taxation,  was  helping  pay 
f  X  the  power  constuned  by  a  few  benefitting 
f  "om  the  socialized  power  projects;  and  that 
ei-ery  taxpayer  also  was  paying  for  a  swarm 

0  I  Federal  employees  (public  relations  men. 
e  X. )  who  in  effect  we^%  advertising  socialized 
power. 

Prom   the  Rexford   Tugwell   days   of   the 

1  >30'8  until  the  present,  advertising  has  been 
vader  relentless  attack  by  social  schemers 
aid  Government  officials.  Advertising  Is 
c  osely  related  to  the  American  system  of 
mass  production  and  mass  distribution. 
ijhls  system  has  enabled  the  United  States 
t^  survive  two  hot  wars  during  the  first  half 
o '  the  century,  and  another  not-so-cold  one 
s  til  going  on.  It  also  has  given  the  Ameri- 
e  in  people  the  highest  standards  of  living 

0  any  people  in  the  world,  and  has  enabled 
Americans  to  help  others  all  over  the  globe. 
Y  et  advertising  constantly  la  attacked  as  an 
e  lonomic  waste. 

The  attitude  of  Government  ofllclals  to- 
viard  advertising  sometimes  is  seen  only  in 
rdading  between  the  lines.  Sometimes  the 
a  ;tack  Is  made  frontally.  An  example  of  the 
firmer  is  seen  in  an  address  by  President 
Truman  to  the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters  in  Washington 
oi  September  17,  1951.  as  reported  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Truman  was  attacking  magazine 
p  ibllshers  who  had  opposed  higher  second- 
ci  ass  postal  rates.  He  said :  "We  are  subsi- 
d  zing  them  for  all  that  bunch  of  slick  ad- 
vnrtlsing  that  we  have  to  read  in  order  to 
fl  Id  something  to  look  at  in  thoae  slick 
nagazines." 

Representative  Sauthoff.  of  Wisconsin,  in 
II 42  also  took  advantage  of  the  so-called 
SI  bsldy  in  second-class-mail  rates  to  take  a 
SI  ring  at  advertising.  He  said  during  hear- 
ii  gs  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commlt- 
t(  B  on  the  revenue  bill : 

"Inspection  of   any  of  the  metropolitan 
di  Hies  will  show  you  that  one-third  to  one- 
hi  If  of  the  contents  of  such  papers  are  de- 
■  vc  ted  to  commercial  advertising  which  pays 
a  large  revenue.    Becaiise  these  newspapers 
et  Joy  a  990  million  annual  subsidy  from  the 
Gi  )verxunent  which,  of  coiirse,  the  average 
ci  izen  mxist  pay,   and  because  commercial 
ad  vertlslng  Is  a  matter  of  profit,  pure  and 
sli  aple,  and  not  educational,  therefore,  I  feel 
th  ftt  we  could  recover  $90  million  a  year  now 
gr  tnted  to  the  newspaper  as  subsidy  by  plac- 
ing a  tax  on  these  commercial  advertisers." 
Senator  Humphxkt,  of  Minnesota,  last  year 
cane  up  with   a  unique   proposal  to  save 
neraprint    (the   grade   of    paper   on    which 
newspapers  are  printed  and  which  has  been 
in  short  supply).    He  headed  a  Subcommit- 
te<  on  Newsprint,  and  reported  to  the  Senate 
a    -ecommendation  that  the  United  States 
G«vernment  might  use  Its  taxing  powers  to 
dli  K)urage  extravagant  advertising  In  news- 
pa  >ers  to  ease  the  newsprint  shortage.     To 
cui  e  a  headache.  Senator  B.vmphmkt  seemed 
to  jay  "cut  off  the  head." 

1  fesldent  Elon  G.  Borton,  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Federation  of  America,  said  in  an  article 
In  the  December  issue  of  the  Red  Barrel,  a 
pul  (licatlon  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co..  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  at  "least  100  proposed 
lavtB  are  introduced  in  Congress  and  the 
Sta  te  leglslattires  each  year  to  control  or  tax 
advertising.  Already,  there  are  more  than 
2.0<0  laws  on  the  State  level  which  affect 
ad\  ertising." 

fi  Md  Mr.  Borton:  "A  growing  trend  to regu- 
lat4  and  restrict  or  even  tax  advertising  pre 


SSi!SJi*t!t?r  °'  **"*  '^  "^  oppoaltlon  to     sen  *  a  teal  threat  to  our  Industry  and  U 
socialized  power.  ^^  ,^jy  ,qyee«ing  ua." 


■nvuira  ABvmmif  0  wmt  t* 
*7ou  probably  remember  the  fable  of  the 
Arab  in  his  tent  on  the  desert  one  cold 
night,"  Mr.  Borton  continued.  "Hearing  his 
camel  grumbling  and  complaining  outside 
the  tent,  he  asked  what  was  wrong.  The 
camel  replied,  'Master,  you  are  in  the  tent, 
where  it  is  warm.  I  am  out  here  in  the  cold. 
Wont  you  at  least  let  me  put  my  nose  inside 
the  tent  and  keep  that  warm?' 

"The  Arab  thought  that  was  reasonable 
and  granted  the  request.  Some  hoiua  later 
the  Arab  awoke  to  find  the  camel  entirely  ia 
the  tent  and  hinself  outside  in  the  cold. 

"The  camel  of  restriction  is  already  in  our 
tent  with  his  nose  and  his  body  up  to  its 
hump.  Unless  we  are  alert,  and  active,  we 
may  sooner  or  later  find  even  the  camel's 
rump  in  the  tent  and  ourselves  outside." 

The  use  of  taxation  in  attacks  on  adver« 
tlsing  Is  one  of  the  most  common  approaches 
by  those  who  would  limit  this  form  of  ex- 
pression. Tax  proposals  have  come  from  sev- 
eral  quarters,  and  for  different  stated 
reasons. 

Pot  instance.  Senator  HimpHaxT,  of  Min« 
nesota,  last  year  proposed  a  tax  on  advertis- 
ing to  ease  the  newsprint  shortage.  He  also 
proposed  in  the  Senate  last  year  that  ad- 
vertising not  be  considered  as  a  tax  deduo- 
tion  business  expense  if  the  advertisements 
were  "politically  Inspired." 

Norman  Thomas,  the  Socialist  Party  leader. 
3  years  before  had  recommended  to  the  C<Hn- 
mlssioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that  compa« 
nles  not  be  permitted  a  tax  deduction  for  ad« 
vertlslng  as  a  business  expense  if  the  adver- 
tisement contained  "political  and  economie 
diatribes  against  something  vaguely  and 
\isually  Incorrectly  called  socialism." 

The  President's  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  on  April  2.  1951,.  recom« 
mended  that  advertising  be  taxed  as  a  means 
of  reducing  consximer  demand.  It  said: 
"From  a  general  economic  point  of  view,  one 
of  the  most  desirable  excise  taxes  that 
could  be  levied  would  be  a  tax  on  consumer 
goods.  This  ts  obvloiuly  not  the  time  to 
whip  up  inflation  further  by  stimulating  con- 
sumer buying,  nor  is  it  a  time  for  making  still 
worse  the  already  grave  shortage  of  so  vital 
and  critical  a  material  as  newsprint  or  wood 
pulp." 

A  man  named  Colston  B.  Name,  president 
of  the  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States, 
Inc. — who  in  1947  refused  to  comply  with 
the  'loyalty  test"  required  by  Government 
employees — attacked  advertising  on  behalf 
of  the  Consumers  Union  in  1942  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds: 

(1)  That  it  stressed  Inconsequential  val« 
ues;  (2)  that  it  brought  a  false  perspective 
to  the  merit  of  products;  (3)  that  It  lowered 
ethical  standards;  (4)  that  It  corrupted  the 
press:  (5)  that  it  wasted  much  good  timber 
and  chemicals;  (6)  that  It  blocked  speedy 
use  of  correct  medication;  (7)  that  it  created 
parental  problems  by  "abominable  radio  pro- 
grams" for  children;  (8)  that  it  turned  our 
society  into  one  dominated  by  style,  fashion, 
and  "keeping  up  with  the  Joneses":  (9)  that 
It  retarded  thrift  by  emphasing  immediate 
expenditure,  and  (10)  that  It  fostered  monop- 
oly. 

Representative  DOLLnron.  of  New  Tork,  to 
the  author  of  a  current  proposal  to  tax  ad- 
vertising on  the  Federal  level.  This  is  the 
same  Representative  Dolungbi,  according  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, who  said  in  1961  that  "millions  of  .'tol- 
lars  are  spent  in  advertising  certain  pi.d- 
ucts,  but  the  best  advertised  product  does 
not  necessarily  make  it  the  best  buy."  There- 
fore, in  a  bill  he  introduced  in  the  House, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  been  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  consumers'  advisory 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
enable  purchasers  to  get  best  values  for  the 
prices  paid  for  food  and  other  commodities. 
He  said  that  the  American  public  over- 
pays millions  of  dollars  in  food  purchases 
and  other  commodities  because  It  lacks  com- 
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plete  accurate  Information  about  the  rela- 
tive quality,  utility,  and  abundance  of  com- 
modities available  on  the  retail  market.  In 
his  opinion,  said  Mr.  Dollinces,  the  Federal 
Government  should  procure  and  make  such 
information  available  to  the  consumer. 

In  1941  the  Temporary  National  Economie 
Committee,  of  which  Senator  O'Mahoney.  of 
Wyoming,  was  chairman,  reported  four  rea- 
sons why  It  opposed  advertising.  They  were: 
(1)  That  advertising  expenditures  in  many 
fields  were  exorbitant;  (2)  that  advertising 
does  not  give  the  consumer  the  Information 
he  wants  to  know,  and  that  it  should  be 
purely  factual;  (3)  that  advertising  stress- 
ing nonessential  or  Imaginary  differences  in 
commodities  is  a  basis  for  competition  rather 
than  price  reducing,  and  (4)  that  the  na- 
tional advertiser  has  gained  a  stranglehold 
on  the  press  and  other  means  of  disseminat- 
ing information. 

As  to  the  first  argument,  advertisers  use 
this  type  of  salesmanship  because  It  stlmu- 
Istes  sales,  not  In  a  deliberately  exorbitant 
manner.  The  second  argument  is  the  same 
as  that  used  by  the  grade  labelers,  who 
woiild  do  away  with  brand  names  and  lump 
canned  goods  into  A-B-C  grades,  with  labels 
stating  only  the  contents.  The  third  argu- 
ment seems  to  place  competition  and  price 
cutting  in  antithetical  positions,  which  is 
an  oddity  at  least.  The  fourth  is  ridiculous. 
Which  national  advertiser  is  strangling  the 
press— cigarette  manufacturera,  car  makers, 
the  sewing-machine  people? 

Many  attacks  on  advertising  are  well-in- 
tentioned, no  doubt.  Many  are  by  misin- 
formed persons,  or  vengeful  politicians.  Oth- 
ers are  by  the  social  planners.  All  attacks 
are  dangeroua.    Advertising  Is  a  form  of  free 


expreaslra.  It  to  as  old  as  hximanity.  It 
also  is  an  integral  psrt  of  the  American 
economie  system,  having  through  mass  sales- 
manship made  possible  mass  production  and 
mass  distribution.  And  it  also  supports  the 
free  press  and  other  media  of  communica- 
tions. Often  it  to  difficult  to  tell  whether 
it  to  advertising  or  the  free  press  that  to 
being  attacked.  Without  advertising  the  free 
press  could  not  exist  free,  paying  Its  own 
way  and  remaining  independent  of  Govern- 
ment supervision. 

Attacks  on  adverttoing  to  an  atUck  on  thto 
type  of  freedom  of  expression:  on  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system,  and  on  the  American 
free  preoB.  Let  the  public  beware  of  the 
plotters  and  schemers. 


SMial-Scciirity  Bills  ■  tlie  83d  Coiifrett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NKBBASKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  Julw  22.  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1953.  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  those  aspects  of 
our  social-security  laws  concerned  with 
the  •aged. 


Since  that  time  a  staff  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  the  study  is  proceeding.  It 
Is  expected  that  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations will  be  submitted  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  or 
before  Deconber  31.  1953. 

Meantime  no  fewer  than  170  bills 
dealing  with  one  phase  or  another  of 
the  problem  of  income  for  the  aged  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  83d  Congress. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Congress, 
I  submit  herewith  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  all  such  bills,  alphabetically 
arranged,  as  have  been  submitted  in  the 
House  up  to  and  including  July  14.  195i. 

Each  bill  in  the  enumeration  is  accom« 
panied  by  a  brief  explanatory  note.  In- 
tended to  identify  the  chief  points  or 
characteristics  of  the  bill. 

The  range  covered  by  the  bills  in  the 
enumeration  is  very  wide.  The  phases 
of  the  old-age  question  that  they  touch 
are  many. 

I  feel  sure  that  even  a  castial  inspec- 
tion of  this  memorandum  will  impress 
upon  the  Congress  the  acute  importance 
of  the  task  laid  upon  the  subcommittee. 

The  preparation  of  a  coherent  state- 
ment of  this  many-sided  old-age  prob- 
lem, so  designed  as  to  render  assistance 
and  imderstanding  to  the  Congress  as  it 
prepares  to  legislate  on  what  is  fast  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  serious  and  chal- 
lenging features  of  the  domestic  budget: 


IHgetl  of  billi  introduced  in  8Sd  Conffre»$  to  amend  old-age  ataialanre  and  old-age  and  turvivort  inturance  (titlet  I  and  II,  Social 

Security  Act) 


Aathor 


AoDOinno _. 


BiUNa 


H.B.  «215... 


AwDRissK,  kxmvwx  H. 


Bailxt. 


Bims. 


Bbnnktt  of  FlorMs  .. 
BsNNiTT  of  Michigan 

BlWTllT... 
BSMTSSH... 
BiBBT 

Booos 

BOLAHD....™...^. 

BOLUIfO 

BOLTON,  OUVXB  P 

Bbtson 

BCCKLBT 

BI'DOB „^. 

BuBOKir " 


H.  R.  17W-... 
H.  R.an 

H.  R.  ITM 

H.  B.  17W. 


R.  R.»a 
B.  R.  xno 

H.  R.  283S 

H.  R.  4am 

H.  R.  M02 
H.  R.  (MOB 
H.  R.  5907 
H.  n.  fioQB. 
H.  R.  1521 
H.  R.30S8 

H.  R.  44m. 
H.  R.  3069. 
H.  R.  1330 

H.  R.  7KB 

H.  R.31M 

H.  R.  ems 

H.  R.  9088 

H.  R.  im. 

H.  R.  1803. 
H.  R.  617S. 
H.  R.  OM.. 
H.  R.  100.. 


Explanstioa 


WooM  »rt«»d  env^nr*  to  .^wnkf*  pMfann«<1  by  minist^n  snd  ftnutoyttn  of  rrliitions  ordera,  ftwrn  oprraton,  wrtala 
profHsional  !ielf.einpIoy«><l  persons,  rmploypes  of  Tennos?o«  Valley  Authority,  crew  members  of  vesjote,  membera 
of  the  iiniiormed  WTvi<vs  of  the  I'nlfed  States,  Stflte,  and  local  eraoloyecs  covered  by  a  retirement  system,  emplo>  e<« 
of  eollepes  and  universities,  employees  of  the  l»ublic  Hoasinu  AotWity,  and  by  persons  in  the  functions  of  a  ptiblie " 
offlop;  would  broaden  the  coverarc  now  extended  to  services  performed  by  a(n'iculture,  aisual,  and  domestic  labor: 
provides  for  increa.^  of  waife  base  for  Uxation  from  «,flOO  to  (6,000  after  1*53;  would  include  tips  within  the  donnitioa 
of  wapes:  would  provide  for  permanent  lump-sum  death  pavmentx  for  death  of  servicemen  out«ideof  the  United  States 
and  returned  for  interment  or  reinterment;  would  revise  the  benefit  formula  which  would  result  cenerally  in  an  in- 
crease over  the  present  benefit  amotmts;  would  provide  disability,  robabilitation.  and  cash  sickness  benefits;  would 
Increase  permissible  eaminfis  under  the  work  clause  to  $100  per  month;  would  provide  a  "fullv  and  currently  in-sured" 
status  (or  servicemen  who  die  after  1(«3  and  whose  services  are  excluded  from  the  term  "employment";  would  chants 
the  rate  of  taxation  upon  employers  and  employee?  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act;  would  allow  the 
President  to  suspend  taxation  of  servicemen  when  such  tax  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest*  of  the  United  States; 
would  preserve  the  relationship  between  railroad  retirement  and  old-a«!c  and  survivors  Insurance  sad  woald  inoresas 
permt<«ible  eaminire  under  section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  from  $80  to  $100  per  month. 

H  ould  rabe  the  celling  on  permissible  eaminn  In  the  work  clause  from  $75  to  $2-%  i)er  month. 

Would  provide  $75  compensation  per  month  for  blind  penoos  with  Income  of  ^00  per  annum  or  ieia  and  provides  em* 

Wployment  for  persons  with  defective  eyesight  In  carrying  out  this  act. 
oakl  reduce  retirement  age  fWm  OS  to  00. 
Would  provide  a  $100  minimum  ayerage  monthly  wace,  which  would  estsbUsb  a  mlnbnam  primary  Insuranoe  amocrat 

of  ISO. 
Would  pay  monthly  benefits  to  dtlzens  at  age  00  who  are  unengaged  In  any  oocopstion  for  a  profit;  to  dtaabM  dtlcens 

between  ages  18  and  flO;  and  to  widows  with  children  under  age  18.    Benefits  would  be  payable  from  Iteneral  reTcnoes 

Intruding  a  2  percent  income  tax  on  indlvtdoab  and  companies  on  fnY>ss  Income  with  an  esetnptloa  no  peraooal  ineomes 

np  to  $250  per  month.    Repeals  old  age  assistance,  old  age  and  survivors  insurance,  and  Federal  insuranoe  oontrlbUi 

tions  acts. 
Would  raise  the  ceiling  on  permissible  wages  in  the  work  clause  to  $100  per  month. 
Would  provide  insuranoe  benefits  and  refasbilitatkn  services  to  permanently  and  totally  dlasbled  persons  who  bays  not 

attained  retirement  age. 
Would  extend  benefits  to  an  aged  dependent  brother  or  sister  of  an  indlTidiu]  entitled  to  »Id-sge  benefits  or  to  an  IndV 

vidual  fully  insured  at  time  of  death. 
Would  extend  coverage  to  lawyers,  an  oocopstion  now  sperfflcalty  excluded. 
Would  raLse  the  ceiling  on  permisBible  wages  under  the  work  clause  to  $126  per  month. 
Would  reduce  the  age  from  75  to  70  under  the  work  ciaaae  wbveby  proviaioiu  for  deductioiu  are  IncflecUya. 
Identical  with  H.  R.  5402.    (See  above.) 
Identical  with  H.  R.  6403.    (See  aboT«.) 
Would  repeal  the  $75  ceiling  in  the  worlr  clause. 
Would  extend  ooTcrage  to  State  and  k>c8l  emptoyees  of  highway  or  road  departments  or  oommlastana  of  Michigan  who 

were  previously  excluded  because  of  coverage  by  a  retirement  system.    WouM  be  retroacUre  to  Jaa.  1,  Itt&l. 
Would  raise  the  ceiling  on  permissible  wage*  under  the  work  clause  to  $1M  per  month. 
Would  repeal  the  $75  oeiling  In  ths  work  douse. 
Would  extend  coverage  of  titles  I.  IV.  X.  and  XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Sioux,  Northern  Arapabo,  and  CheyeiUi* 

Indians  of  South  I>akots  on  a  base  atraOar  to  the  coverage  extended  to  the  Navaho  and  Uopi  Tribes. 
Would  provide  that  inditidnais  who  sbaD  have  attained  age  05  before  July  1, 1952,  may  elect  not  to  reodve  old-age  and 

survivors  insuranoe  coverage  with  respect  to  self-employment. 
Would  allow  any  person  age  21  or  over  to  pay  $12  per  year  into  a  special  ftmd  beginning  with  the  year  IMS  and  coo* 

tinuing  every  year  during  his  lifetime  and  thereby  becoming  eligible  for  a  $100  per  month  life  annuity  at  age  oa 
IdHitical  with  H.  R.  62IS  (by  Mr.  Addonizio). 
Kztends  coverage  to  certabi  aenrioe  perfomied  by  fishermen  after  July  1, 1953.  incloding  service  performed  aboard  veaaels 

of  10  tons  or  lees. 
Would  provide  disability  bcBellta  by  calaiKins  the  definition  of  "fully  bisured  indJvidnal'*  to  iadodc  diaaUed  peraons 

and  also,  to  reduce  the  retiremeat  acs  for  primary  benefictory.  wife,  widow,  and  parents  to  tgt  C3. 
Would  allow  lawyers  to  ctoet  voluntarily  to  be  covered  by  treating  their  services  as  sell-MBployBMat. 
Identical  with  H.  R.  0316  (by  Mr.  AmWNino). 

Would  Falsa  the  ceiling  oo  pcnnisBible  aaninga  under  the  work  dause  to  $100  par  i 
Do. 
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Differ  of  lyilh  introduced  in  8Sd  Congress  U  • 


▲ntbor 


Stbd 

Bmns... 


Cots.. 


Coorsa 

CxnmmrBMM 

CvBTis  0/  Missouri.. 
Cuans  of  Nebraska. 


DlOTTS 

Davis  of  Oeon^. 
Dawson  of  Utah. 

Dnrosu 


DODD 

DOIXOIGU... 

Doair 

Dona 

Xbkxhaktxk 

yi  1  l.-YTT       , , 


Baokn  of  Minneaots 

Haiat. 

Hand. 


HAKKiaow 

Eats  of  Aikaana. 

HaaiONG 

Hjll.. 

BOUflKLD... 
BOWKL 

jAvns. 

}UDD.. 
KSAlf.. 


BfllNa 


H.  R.sn 

H.  R.  »2S 

H.  R.  2928 

H.R.2062 

H.  R.  »63 

H.  R,  1575 

H.  R.  387 

H.  R.  aw 

H.  R.  flOtt 

H.  R.  W 

H.  R.  1232 

H.  R.  1234 


H.  R.  1236. 
H.  R.  41S1. 


H.  R.  343 

H.  R.  418 

H.  R.  4845 


H.  R.  6394. 


H.  R.  2935... 
H.  R.  2930... 

H.  R.  vm 

H.  R.8 


H.  R.  9.... 
H.  R.  0084. 
H.  R.  6042. 
H.  R.  2933. 
H.  R.  SllQ. 
H.  R.  4303. 
H.  R.  1S37. 


H.  R.  1540... 

H.  R.  431 

H.  R.  fl(M3.». 
H.  R.  247 


H.  R.  256 

H.  R.  2081 

H.  R.  2087 

H.  R.  2249 

H. R.  8043 

H.  R.  6114 

H.  R.  6163 

H.  R.  1922 

H.  R.  2708 

H.  R.  2709 

H.  R.  2945 

H.  R.  3839 

H.  R.  5895,... 
H.  R.  6115 » 

H.  R.  5041.^ 

H.  R.  1577 

H.  R.  2713 

H.  R.  3068 

H.  R.  4878 

H.  R.  1830 

H.  R.  283 

H.  R.  285 

H.  R.  1550 

H.  R.  1581 

H.  R.  1258 

H.  R.  2265 

H.  R.  3919 

H.  R.  1554 

H.  R.  2107 

H.  R.  6072 

H.  R.  6045...« 

H.  R.  1718 

H.  R.  2276 

H.  R.  3608 


H.  R.  4160 

H.  M.  8683 


Wodki  provide  disability  benefits  to  persons  beeominK  totally  disabled  before  reaching  retirement  age. 

Wot  Id  re<luce  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  60. 

Woi  Jd  raise  the  ceilinK  on  permissible  caminm  onder  the  work  elAuse  to  $200  per  month. 

Wot  Id  extend  ooyerafre  to  State  and  local  employees  ooTered  by  the  Wisconsin  retirement  fund,  eioept  (or  policemen 

an  1  firemen,  who  at  the  present  time  are  excluded  from  eoverajte.     Would  be  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  195L 
Wo«j  Id  ext«od  coverace  to  State  and  local  employees  who  at  present  are  excluded  because  of  ooverage  by  a  State  or  looal 

rel  iremcnt  system. 
Woti  Id  re|)eal  the  $75  ceOing  fai  the  work  daose. 
)o. 
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Woad 
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amend  old-age  assistance  and  old-4ige  and  survivors  insurance  {titles  I  and  II,  Social 
Security  Ad) — Continued 


Exptanatioa 


Wotfd  provide  hospitalization  insurance  (or  individuals  entitle<I  to  monthly  benefits  whether  or  not  such  benefits  are 
paid  to  him.  and  to  dependents  and  survivors  of  such  individual, 
with  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  Addonizio). 
raise  the  ceiling  on  permissible  earnings  under  the  work  ctense  to  SlOO  per  month. 
allow  individuals  at  any  age  to  elect  not  to  receive  ooveraci  with  re^wct  to  aaU-eniployment. 
exempt  persons  who  have  attained  the  afre  of  65  from  payment  of  taxes  imposed  on  account  of  lervlop  performed 
such  persons  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  sj'stem.    (Doesn't  refer  to  those  In  self-employment  who 
65  and  come  under  0.\SI.) 

provide  that  ministers  may  elect  to  receive  oovera^  by  treattnit  their  services  as  self-employment. 
,u  extend  wage  eredita  for  serrioemen  from  Jan.  I.  1964,  to  Jan.  I,  IU5&,  and  would  provide  for  a  3-year  period 
claiming  himp-som  death  payments  in  the  ease  of  d««tns  of  servicemen  occurring  after  1053  oatside  ttie  United 
and  who  are  returned  for  interment  or  reinterment.    The  2-year  period  would  ran  from  tlie  date  of  such  inter- 
of  reinterment. 

provide  for  a  direct  Federal  pension  of  $100  per  month  to  citlsens  60  years  of  aiw  or  over  who  have  a  gross  inoome 
than  the  minimum  amouot  with  n-spect  to  which  a  FtHlrral  income-tax  rrtum  Is  required  to  be  filed. 
'  rai.se  the  ceiling  on  permissible  earning.^  under  the  wort  rlaii.se  to  $200  t>or  month. 

provide  for  permanent  approval  of  State  plans  for  aid  to  the  Mind  which  now  have  temporary  approval  beeaam 
men  plans  not  meeting  tlte  Federal  requireiiiant  of  considering  a  blind  individual's  inoome  and  resources  in  deter- 
ig  his  need. 

extend  the  period,  for  which  wage  credits  are  provided  for  military  service  and  for  filing  anplication  for  hunp- 
death  payments  occurring  outside  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  while  in  tne  military  or  naval 
»,  from  Jan.  1  to  July  1,  1951. 
repeal  the  $75  ceiling  in  the  work  elanse. 

raise  the  ceiling  on  permissible  earnings  under  the  work  eiaase  to  $175  per  month. 

provide  that  State  welfare  agencies  may  he  furnished  with  information  regarding  the  exemptions  claimed  by 
ivlduals  receiving  or  applying  for  certain  public  assistance  benefit*. 

rovtde  bosT>italisation  Insuranoe  for  Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  beoeflts  whether  or  not  audi  benefits  are 
y  paid  to  him,  and  to  dependents  and  survivors  of  such  Individuals. 
Wodid  enact  Into  permanent  law  the  disability  nrovisions  of  the  1952  amendments  which  are  due  to  exsire  JuneSO  19fi3. 
Ider  tioal  with  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  AddootziOX 
Iden  tical  with  H.  R.  6216  (by  Mr.  Ai>DOf04io)> 
Wot  Id  repeal  the  $75  ceiling  In  the  work  clause. 
Idee  tical  with  H.  R.  6215  rby  Mr.  Addonizio). 
Woi  Id  reduce  the  retirement  age  from  55  to  60.  , 

Woifd  continue  benefits  to  dependent  children  berood  the  age  of  18  If  they  aft  tneapable  of  self-sapport  beeaote  of 
il  or  physical  disability. 

raise  the  ceiling  on  permHstble  earnings  tmder  tlie  work  dense  to  $125  per  month. 
enact  into  law  the  disability  provision  of  the  1952  amendments  which  expire  June  30,  1953. 
ical  w  1th  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  Addovizio). 
broaden  the  coverage  for  aprloiltuml  employees:  provide  new  metliods  for  eompoting  average  monthly  wafS 
rimary  insurance  amount:  and  provide  new  starting  date. 

ext<  nd  coverage  to  State  and  local  empfoyees  covered  by  a  State  or  local  retirement  system. 
Woijld  raise  the  celling  on'perm1<!slble  eamtogs  tmder  the  work  dause  to  $K)0  per  month. 

enai::t  Into  law  the  disability  urovisions  of  ttie  19S3anien<lments  which  expire  June  30,  19.53. 
provide  that  ministers  may  elect  to  receive  coverace  by  treating  their  services  as  self-emptoyment. 
Identical  with  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  Aoookizio). 
Wou  Id  encourage  establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  Indivlduab  by  alfowing  esclusloa  ol  a  portion  of  the 

ini  ocue  ptud  for  such  plans,  from  gross  income  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Iden  ical  with  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  Addonizio). 

Wou  Id  reduce  the  retirement  age  for  men  from  65  to  00  and  for  women  from  65  to  5Sw 
Wou  d  extend  coverage  to  lawyers. 

Wou  d  fowrr  the  age  exemption  under  the  work  clause  from  75  to  70. 
Wou  d  pro\  ide  monttily  benefits  to  depeixlent  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  relatives  of  deceased  Indlvldiub  wlw  are 

ful  y  insured. 
Wou  d  raise  the  benefits  by  H  now  paid  to  widows,  widow  with  mhior  child,  and  widowers  of  deceased  Individuals 

ful  y  insured. 
To  n  duoe  the  retirement  age  of  men  from  65  to  60  and  of  women  from  65  to  55. 
Won  d  pro\  ide  that  any  Individual  who  has  20  quarters  of  coverage  and  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled  shall  be 

de<  med  to  have  reached  retirement  age. 
Wou  d  extend  coverage  to  ministers  of  reUgfon  as  employeea  of  an  organisation  exempt  l^om  Income  taxes  luder  the 

Inl  emal  Revenue  Code. 
Wou  d  repe:il  the  $75  celling  In  the  "work  clause."' 
Woo  d  reduce  the  retirement  age  for  women  from  65  to  60. 
Wou  d  incrttiae  the  benefits  of  aged  spouses,  widows,  widowers,  parents,  and  mothers  to  equal  the  benefit  amonnt  of  tht 

pri  nary  bieneficiary.  ^ 

Exte  ids  okl-age  assistance  to  individuals  who  are  patients  in  public  institutfons  for  tabercaloeis  or  mental  dJaMSHi 
Wou  d  repeal  the  $75  ceiling  under  the  work  clause. 
Wou  d  extend  coverage  to  empfoyees  of  Federal  tiome  loan  benks. 
Wou  d  impose  no  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  taxes  for  services  performed  by  individoab  covered  by  the  system  and 

wh  >  tiave  attained  tiie  age  of  6&. 
Wou  d  remove  ttie  provision  tlist  a  woman  must  have  been  living  with  her  husband  to  be  entitled  to  benefits  as  a  wifau 

wi(  !ow,  or  mother. 
Woo  d  repeal  ttw  $75  ceiling  under  the  work  clause. 
Wou  d  permit  earnings  of  $900  in  wages  per  year  to  be  etHnputed  on  an  annual  basis  similar  to  computation  of  net  eam- 

inf  9  from  self-employment. 
Wou  d  repe:»J  the  $75  ceiling  under  the  work  clause. 

Wou  d  extend  coverage  to  SUte  and  local  employees  covered  by  a  State  or  local  retirement  system. 
Wou  d  repeid  the  $75  ceiling  tmder  the  work  clause. 
Wou  d  incn'ase  the  benefits  of  spouses,  widows,  widowers,  and  mothers  to  equal  the  benefit  amount  of  the  primarr 

bei  eficiarv. 
Iden  ical  wi'Ui  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  Adooniso). 
1  )a 


Would  repeal  the  $75  ceiling  in  the  work  clause. 

raise  the  ceiling  on  permissible  earnings  under  the  werk  clause  to  $100  and  to  compute  wages  earned  in  a  ' 
an  annual  basis  similar  to  the  computations  of  income  from  self-empfoyment. 

broaden  coverage  of  domestic,  casual,  and  aRricuitural  labor;  would  extend  coverage  to  ministers,  to  farm  op- 
rs,  to  professional  sclf-empfoyed,  to  employees  covered  by  State  or  local  retirement  systems,  to  temporary  postal 
«n  >foyee$.  to  employees  of  District  of  Columbia.  Federal  home-loan  banks,  and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  unless 
f  work  for  instrrunentalities  specifically  excluded  from  the  employment  tax,  to  crews  of  small  vessels;  counts  Upa 
rages;  excludes  from  self-employment  income  gains  or  losses  on  sale  or  disposal  of  ooal;  extends  wage  credits  al- 
d  ser\  icemen  to  Jan.  1, 1955  (now  Jan.  1, 1954);  permits  payment  of  himp-som  death  payments  on  behalf  of  servioe- 
who  died  outside  the  United  States  after  December  1953  (now  after  August  1950  and  prior  to  January  1964),  would 
ride  for  new  starting  date  (after  December  1963)  for  computing  average  monthly  wage;  raises  the  $75  ceiling  on 
>"*-°ible  earnings  under  the  work  daose  to  $100  per  month;  raises  the  tax  on  self-employment  innune  to  3  percent 
ig  with  taxable  years  after  1963.  *^ 

provide  for  waiver  of  tax  peyments.  preserve  the  hisDrance  rights  of  disabled  hidividuals,  and  provide  for  reh»> 
tion  of  the  disabled;  rejects  disability  appUcations  filed  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1954  (now  July  1,  1953) 
revise  the  method  Sot  oomiMitiaK  the  averacs  monthly  wace  so  as  t«  use  the  best  10  ooosecuUve  years. 
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Keixkt  of  Pennsylvania.. 

KsasTEM  of  Wiaoonain 

Kino 

Klkin .... 

Knox 


Prick. 


Radwan....... 

Rains..... — . 


Rhodes.. 


Roi>rvo _«.«.. 

FooaivKLT ...... 

Padlat 

fiacaaat. 


Bbkllst. 


Pncia 

SmrsoN. 


SMrniof  MIsBisiippl. .. 


BriiD.. 

TnoMrsoM  of  Louisiana. 
ToixanoM. 

Tkimbui. 

Vam  Zamdt. 


Bill  No. 


H.  R.  472.. 


H.  R. 
H.  R. 


486.. 
4315. 


Lahi 


LANTArr , 

M<  MaLAM.. 
MAcaauaics 

^r^TTHBwa.. 
MrrcALF.... 

MVLTEB 

(>'BaiE!f 

ostsetao 

Patten ., 

Feekins 


H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 

H. 
H. 


22H0 

R.  2111 

R.  6164 

R.  3081 


R.  518.. 
R.  1041. 


H.  R.  3487 


H. 
H. 
H. 


R.  3488.... 

R.  1558 

R.6723 

H.  R.  1364 

H.  R.  1401 

H.  R.  1860 

H.  R.  8329 

H.  R.  1270 

B.  R.SS30 

H.  R.  1406 

H.  R.  1408 

H.  R.  2134 

H.  B.  3777 


H.  R. 
H.  R. 
H.B. 

H.  R. 
H.  R. 
H.  R. 
H.  R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 


8128 

3083 

3644 

aw7 

4883 

5017 

5018 

567 

1589 


WAMrLxa 

Westlakd.._ 
Whabtoh 

Whitteii..^.. 


H.  R.30M 

H.  R.  3993 

H.  R.  575 

H.R.  578 

H.  R.  3000 

H.  R.  2398 


H.R.  3299 

H.  R.  3301 

H.  R.  8046 

H.  R.  8180 

H.  R.0036 

H.  R.  1308 

H.  &.  M47 


H.R.  4492... 


H.R 
H.R 


R. 4943.. 
R,eOS8.. 
~   I»4.. 
1606.. 


H.  R.  4780. 


H.  R.  615 


H.  R.  8075 

H.  R.  1084 _ 

H.  R.  1940 

H.R.  4380 

H.B.  4430 

H.  R.  1436 


R.  R.  IftSS 

H.  R.  1856 

H.  R.  1942 

H.B.  31 50 

H.B.  3785...^ 

H.R.  Sins 

H.B.3106 


H.  R.  5540 

H.B.  4421 

H.  B.  S108.... 


H.  B.  1881.. 
H.  B.4604.. 


Explanatian 


W^  m^'^'it^ I^^^JL'"'^  focal  empfoyees  who  are  «ver«l  by  n-tirement  svstems. 
W^„  w  .^^  u  T*^'  addresses,  rontah>ed  m  the  flies  of  the  Social  Security  AdminlitratS  of  husbands  and  nerent 
who  w  ithont  law   11  excuse  have  failed  to  support  their  wives  or  families  "^"^auou.  ot  nusoanas  ana  paraot 

w^w  »l^l  .'kTJI'."''  T  ''«™i«"*''f  earnings  under  Uw  work  dause  to  $300  per  month. 
W  ouM  repeal  the  $75  ceihnK  under  the  work  clause.  "~"m«. 

blentical  with  H.  R.  6215  (bv  Mr.  ADDONIZIO) 

!!l^t^]^A^  '^\7^  ^  ^'**,'  •"<*  ^"^  employees  of  highway  or  road  departmmts 
are  excluded  at  ttie  present  time  §— ~«~« 

Kll*^j!!"i!!f  f„S!^  ?'*^*^  Ac«  funds  to  States  that  permit  public  aeeeas  to  its  nlief  records. 

WwiM  provide  tor  $100  pensno  per  month  to  American  dtixens  ov«  65  years  of  age  and  who  hlveto^o  «ui»»  „  „  . 

Kould  change  the  dates  in  the  deflnitinn  nr»inni/>vm«if  u — j , ,_.,. . ...  ...  * 


or  oommissions  of  Miohigaa  wtw 


provide  lor  $100  pmsioa  per  month  to  American  dtixens  over  65  years  of  age  and  who  baveto^  dUseas  for  19 

^'^Ifll??*',  '*'*  <lat«s  hi  the  definition  of  employment,  broaden  coverage  of  agriculture  and  casual  labor  and  extend 
coverage  to  farm  operators  and  profeaswnal  self-employed  ^"«  .uu  obum  j»ow,  ana  exiena 

Would  provide  for  lawjers  to  elect  to  be  covered  by  old-age  and  sorvivers  insurance. 
W  ould  repeel  the  $75  ceding  under  the  "work  dauae. "  uMuraawi. 

Do. 

5  °"i!j  r^Ir*"  '**,.<»"'"«  on  permissible  earnings  under  the  work  clause  to  $100  per  month. 
W  onld  reduce  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  60.  •»»"»«. 

y^  ould  repeal  the  $75  ceilini?  under  the  work  clause. 
Identical  with  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  Addonizio). 

W  ould  raise  the  celling  on  permissible  earnings  under  the  work  dause  to  $100  per  month. 
IdenUcal  with  H.  R.«215  (by  Mr.  Addomzio\  »««-»»«. 

Would  repeal  the  $75  ceiling  under  the  work  clauw. 

Would  n.ise  the  ceiline  on  permissible  earnings  under  the  work  dause  to  $100  per  montil. 
v>  ould  reduce  the  retirement  ape  from  65  to  60. 

Would  provide  benefits  to  Individuals  totally  disabled  before  reaching  retirement  age.    (ConstitntM  one  as  ftany  in- 
^re<l  to  receive  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  as  of  the  month  hi  whlehte  becomes  entitled  to  disability 

Identical  with  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  AoiMNnno). 
Would  reduce  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  60. 
Would  increase  the  permissible  eamlnRs  under  the  w(wk  clause  to  $100  per  month  and  aDow  eomnatatkns  of  wacm  im 

an  annual  bB.Ms  similar  to  self-employment  income.  »~»w«»  «t  w»«w  « 

To  reduce  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  60  in  the  case  of  certain  disabled  persons. 
Would  repeal  the  $75  ceiling  under  the  work  clause. 

Would  provide  disability  benefits  for  individuals  beoombig  totally  disabled  before  reaching  retiiemcnti 
would  reduce  the  retirement  age  for  women  from  65  to  60. 

Would  ext»»nd  eoveraee  to  State  and  local  employee*  who  are  covered  by  retlremmt  system. 
Would  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local  empfoyees  covered  by  a  retirement  system  wlien  saeh  empfoyees  by  i 

eodum  vole  in  favor  of  social  .security  coverage. 
\^  ould  extend  coverage  to  Slate  and  local  empfoyees  covered  by  a  retirement  system  but  exclusive  of  flramen  and  polios 

men. 
Would  extend  coverage  to  ministers  and  members  of  religious  ordeis. 
To  reduce  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  60. 

Would  deny  Social  Security  Act  funds  to  States  which  permit  public  access  to  Its  rdlef  records. 
Would  provide  disability  benefits  for  individuals  becoming  totally  disabled  before  reaching  retirement  age.   ' 
Would  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local  empfoyees  who  are  covered  by  a  retirement  system  but  exclusive  of  employees 

In  positions  covered  by  retirement  In  fire-fighting  units,  law  enforcement  departments,  or  SGhoolteacbing  systema. 
Would  extend  coverace  to  farmers  and  broaden  the  coverage  to  agricultural  latioreia. 
Would  repeal  the  $75  crUlng  under  the  work  clause. 
Identicul  with  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  Addonizio). 
Da 
Do. 
Would  raise  the  ceiling  on  permissible  earnings  tmder  the  work  clause  to  $100  per  month. 
Would  pay  monthly  t)enefits  to  citiiens  at  age  60.  who  are  unengaged  in  any  occupation  for  a  profit;  to  disabled  dtltens 

between  ages  18  and  60;  and  to  widows  with  children  under  age  18.    Benefits  would  be  paid  from  general  revenues 

inchiding  a  2  percent  tax  on  the  gross  income  of  individuals  and  companies  with  an  exemption  up  to  $W!)  per  month 

on  personal  income.    Repeals  Old  Age  Assistance,  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insuranoe,  and  Federal  Insurance  Coa> 

tributions  .\cts. 
Reduces  eligibility  age  from  65  to  55  hi  the  case  of  widows  who  do  not  have  minor  children  and  dependoit  mothers  St 

deceased  insured  persons. 
Would  extend  coverage  to  ministers  performing  servioe  in  religfous  or  charitable  organicaUons.   - 
Identical  with  H.  R.  6215  (by  Mr.  Addo.vizio). 
Would  repeal  the  $75  ceiling  under  the  work  dauae. 
Would  extend  coverage  to  services  performed  by  an  Individual  in  the  empfoy  of  bis  SOD,  daughter,  or  ^loase.  and  servles 

performed  by  a  child  underage  21  in  theemploy  of  his  motl>er  or  father. 
Would  provide  for  permanent  approval  of  State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  which  now  have  temporary  approval  becanss 

of  such  plans  not  meeting  ttie  Federal  requirement  of  considering  a  blind  individual's  inoome  and  resources  in  deter* 

mining  his  need. 
Would  provide  that  the  spouse,  father,  children,  and  grandchildren,  to  the  ext<!nt  financially  able,  shall  be  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  support  of  an  individual  otherwise  entitled  to  old-age  assistance  tmder  a  State  plan.    No  aid  would  ha 

fumiriied  an  ind  i  vidual  supported  by  any  relative  financially  abfo  and  legally  responsible  for  such  support. 
Identical  with  H.  K.  6215  (by  Mr.  Addonisfo). 
Would  require  State  agencies  in  determining  need  for  eligibility  tmder  the  Social  Secortty  Act,  to  disregard  the  vahM 

of  land  lield  in  trust  for  Indians,  but  not  the  income  then>from. 
Would  raise  the  ceiling  on  permissible  earnings  under  the  "work  clause"  to  $125  per  month. 
Wonid  provide  a  direct  Federal  pension  of  at  least  $100  per  month  to  all  American  dtiiens  65  yean  of  age  sad  who  havs 

been  dtixens  for  10  years  or  more. 
Wo<ild  extend  the  period  for  filing  for  lump-sum  death  payments  on  behalf  of  individuals  who  died  while  in  tlie  aoti«S 

military  or  naval  servioe  since  Dec.  7,  IMl,  and  before  tlie  enactment  of  this  act,  to  2  years  after  enactment  of  this  act. 
Would  pay  monthly  benefits  to  citizens  at  age  60,  who  are  unengaged  in  any  occupation  for  a  profit;  to  disabled  dtiiens 

between  ages  18  and  60;  and  to  widows  with  children  under  age  18.    Benefits  would  be  paid  from  general  revenues 

Including  a  3  percent  tax  on  the  gross  income  of  individuals  and  companies  with  an  exemption  up  to  $250  per  month 

on  personal  ineome.    Repeals  old  age  assistance,  old  age  and  survivors  insuranoe,  and  Federal  Insurance  oontritiu- 

tions  acts. 
Would  reduce  retirement  age  from  65  to  60. 
Would  repeal  the  $75  ceiimg  under  the  work  clause. 

Would  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local  empfoyees  who  are  covered  by  retirement  aysteraa. 
Would  provide  disability  lieneflts  equal  to  primary  insuranoe  amounts  to  individuals  covered  by  old-age  and  sorvivott 

insurance  who  have  not  attained  retirement  age  and  have  t>ecome  mentally  or  physically  disabled. 
Would  provide  for  a  direct  Federal  pension  of  $100  per  month  to  United  States  dtizens  60  years  ofage  whose  gross  inoome 

is  less  ttian  the  minimum  amotmt  with  respect  to  which  a  Federal  inoome  tax  return  is  required  to  be  filed. 
Would  repeal  the  $75  ceiling  tmder  the  work  clause. 
Would  pay  monttily  tienefits  to  citir.ens  at  age  60,  wlio  are  unengaged  in  any  occupatfon  for  a  profit;  to  disabled  dtiuna 

between  ages  18  and  60;  and  to  widows  with  children  tmder  age  18.    B«iefits  would  lie  paid  from  general  revenues 

including  a  3-peroent  tax  on  the  gross  inoome  of  individuals  and  companies  with  an  exemption  up  to  $350  per  month 

on  personal  income.    Repeals  oid-age  assistance,  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  and  Federal  insiiranoe  oontribu* 

tions  acts. 
Would  con  thine  ehOd's  tnsoranee  bmeflt  to  disabled  difld  who  has  attafaied  the  age  of  18  bat  is  faicapable  of  self-sapporC 
Would  provide  a  $100  per  month  pension  to  all  American  dtltens  over  66  and  who  have  been  dtiiens  fcy  10  yeara. 
Would  remove  the  odling  on  permissible  income  under  the  work  clause  for  the  duration  of  the  present  national  eme^ 

cency 
Would  provide  $30  Federal  payment  per  month  per  recipient  under  the  oid-ace  sssistanea,  aid  to  tiM  blind,  aod  aU  t» . 

tlie  permanently  and  totally  disabled  programs. 
Wo«Ud  raise  tlie  ceiling  on  penniasible  eamhigs  under  the  woric  daose  to  $100  par  sssnta. 
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Author 


WnxiAm 

WOiSTKAO . 


WlTHBOW. 


Yatm.. 
Yonr. 


Zablocki 


Bin  No. 


H.  R.  1312. 
H.  R.  5334. 
H.  R.  6076. 

H.  R.  174i. 

R  R.  1742- 
H.  R.  M5.. 
H.  R.  1748. 

H.R.35M. 


pt  rtoi 
Www 


Woi  Id  repeal  the  $75  oeiliag  undar  the  work  oImub. 

[io. 
Wof  Id  extflod  0OT«reee  to  service  performed  by  an  individual  In  Ih*  emploj  of  his  aoo,  daughter,  or  spouse,  and  service 
rmrd  by  a  child  undtsr  age  21  in  tt\e  Mnploy  of  his  muthrr  or  futhrr. 

provitie  for  increasee  of  old-age  and  survivor*  insunuice  N-nofits  propnrtlonatoly  with  increase!  in  per  capita 
le  of  the  I'nit^J  States  when  such  iucoiae  is  morf  than  1  p<-rcpn)  Rreater  than  that  of  19.SZ 
deriy  Social  Security  Act  funtLs  to  States  which  permit  public  acocas  to  tbvii  rdief  records, 
repeal  the  $75  oeilinx  iindor  the  work  clanae. 

re(|uire  SUtee  to  disregard  two-thirds  or  <C0  (whichever  is  (rreaf  erl  of  Income  and  resources  of  Individuals  In  deter- 
mfninK  need  of  recipients  under  titles  I,  IV',  X,  XIV  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

provide  disability  benefits  equal  to  primary  insurance  amounts  to  individuals  covered  by  oM-aice  and  survivors 
ioce  who  have  not  attained  retirement  age  and  who  have  boftMue  nientally  or  phvslcalty  dLoahled.     Would 
uce  the  retirement  age  for  women  from  66  to  60  and  increaar  the  ceiling  on  permissible  eamin^;:!  in  the  work  clause 
tlOO  per  montii. 


«Jd  . 
in  !nme 

'oi  Id  I 
01  Id 


Weild 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  further  extend 
my  remarks  by  inserting  an  annoimce- 
ment  of  our  first  hearings,  which  is  as 
follows : 
SodAL-SxcrrRirr  Hkabtnos  Opem  Jolt  24, 1953 

The  first  two  public  hearings  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Subcoaunittee  on  Social  Se- 
curity will  be  held  Friday  morning  and  Sat- 
urday morning.  July  24  and  25,  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  Carl  T.  Custis,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska,  announced  today. 

These  two  hearings  are  intended  to  provide 
background  material  for  the  more  detailed 
examination  of  soclal-secvirlty  problems 
which  is  to  follow. 

The  first  hearing  will  deal  with  popula- 
tion trends  In  the  United  States  dvirlng  re- 
cent decades,  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  aged,  the  abrupt  changes 
In  the  birth  rate,  and  varlotis  other  factors 
which  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  income  of  the  aged. 

The  second  hearing  will  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  extent  to  which  the  Internal  reve- 
nue laws  offer  equal  Inducement  to  all  work- 
ers to  provide  for  their  old  age  and  whether 
different  t]rpes  of  Income  of  retired  persons 
receive  the  same  tax  treatment. 

These  hearings  are  a  part  of  the  social- 
security  study  called  for  by  a  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  resolution  of  May  21,  1953,  which 
directed  the  subcommittee  "to  conduct  thor- 
ough studies  and  investigations  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  our  social -security  laws. 
Such  studies  and  Investigations  shall  Include 
(but  not  be  limited  to)  the  basic  concepts 
and  principles  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Izisiu'ance  and  old-age  assistance  programs, 
•s  to  taxes,  benefits,  commitments,  retire- 
ment tests,  reserves,  coverage,  administra- 
tion. IneqiUtles,  inadequacies,  fiscal  sound- 
ness and  suggested  amendments,  changes, 
and  improvements." 

The  members  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee are  as  follows:  Republicans: 
C*«L  T.  CxTrns,  of  Nebraska,  chairman;  Aj»- 
cm  L.  Goodwin,  of  Massachusetts;  Howari> 
B.  Ragwi,  of  Tennessee;  Thomas  B.  Cusns, 
of  Missouri.  Democrats:  Jerx  Cooper,  of 
Tennessee;  John  D.  Dinckli,.  of  Michigan; 
and  Wn.BDB  D.  Mills,  or  Akan^an 


The  Valoes  We  Defend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  XX  w  jxasKT 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVX3 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKL     Mr.  Speaker,  one 

might  say  that  the  nub  of  life  in  the 
"United  States  as  we  know  it  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Andre 
Maurois,   in  his   article   entitled   "The 


Explanation 


■^  'alues  We  Defend,"  in  the  July   1953 
i^ue  of  the  Rotarian: 

No  longer  to  dare  to  speak,  to  write,  even 
t^  think — is  no  longer  to  live.     One  might 
well  die  fighting  for  freedom. 

On  the  chance  that  his  article  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  House,  under  unani- 
i^ous  consent,  it  is  listed  below: 
Tm  Valttks  Wx  Dxtzitd 
(By  Andre  Maurois) 
They  are  old.  but  they  are  as  solid  and  dy- 
riamic  as  man  has  ever  fashioned.    They  are. 
1;  1  fact,  worth  fighting  for. 

Statesmen  of  all  countries,  nowadays,  are 
ebger  to  talk  about  the  necessity  of  defend- 
tig  the  values  of  western  civilization,  but 
r  urely  do  they  make  the  effort  to  define  these 
values  precisely.  Many  of  our  contempo- 
rirles  reject  or  deny  such  values  altogether, 
r  ;f using  to  run  risks  in  their  behalf  because 
tiey  consider  them  outdated.  Nothing, 
t  leref ore,  is  more  vital  than  that  we  keep 
r  ^calling  their  virtues  and  proving  their  in- 
(festructibility. 

So-called  western  civilization  bad  three 
c^lglns.  The  Orst  was  Greece:  it  was  in  the 
C  ireclan  cities  that  the  concept  of  liberty  was 
b  am.  In  the  modem  world  this  concept  took 
0  a  new  aspects.  The  western  democracies, 
a  ad  particularly  the  Anglo-Saxons,  gradually 
s  ngled  out  certain  conditions  of  Ut>erty : 
p  krliamentary  government,  habeas  corpus, 
t  lal  by  Jury,  freedom  of  the  press,  of  re- 
U  slous  sects,  of  public  meetings,  and.  in  a 
g  meral  way,  of  expression. 

We  of  tlie  West  are  prepared  to  defend 
these  freedoms.  Why?  Because  experience 
hu  shown  us  that  without  them  life  is  not 
worth  living.  History  has  acquainted  us 
w  Ith  the  sufferings  of  nations  abandoned  to 
t]  le  caprices  of  an  absolute  power.  The  last 
31 1  years  iiave  taught  us  more  directly,  in  ter- 
ri  ble  object  lessons,  luitred  of  all  tyranny. 
V'e  have  l>een  able  to  observe  the  regimes 
kiown  as  totalitarian.  For  any  spirit  with 
tl  le  slightest  pride  they  represent  an  imceas- 
ii  g  torment.  No  longer  to  dare  to  speak,  to 
write,  even  to  tiiink — as  has  hapfwned  Just 
n  cently  to  some  writers  and  even  some  phl- 
U  sophers — is  no  longer  to  live.  One  might  a* 
w  Bll  die  fighting  for  freedom. 

To  this,  some  answer,  "Freedom?  Tee,  but 
it  so  secure  in  your  western  democracies? 
Ake  clerlu  allowed  to  hold  otlier  views  than 
tl  leir  etiief  s?  Can  a  poor  man  keep  both  his 
J<  b  and  ills  free  speech?"  The  answer  is.  "In 
noet  cases,  yes.  Undoubtedly  abuses  of 
p<  iwer  have  occurred  now  and  then  among  us. 
tc  o.  But  the  liberals  who  wanted  to  correct 
tl  em  lutve  been  able  to  express  themselves 
o]«nly.  We  are  in  accord  in  wanting,  meet 
•i  icerely.  to  preserve  freedom  of  expression. 
The  second  source  at  ova  dviUsation  was 
B(  tme.  wlience  came  our  concept  of  jxutice — 
or,  to  t>e  more  exact,  of  legality.  In  Rome. 
aid  later  throtighout  the  West,  laws  were 
codified  in  such  a  manner  that  any  citizen 
oculd  easily  determine  what  he  had  the 
ri  ;ht  to  do  and  wiiat  was  forbidden  him. 
X  tere  we  liave  another  essential  condition 


of  our  civilization:  for  under  a  tyranny  the 
rules  ciumge  with  the  mood  of  the  tyrant. 
What  was  permitted  yesterday  is  not  allowed 
today.  An  arbitrary  edict  can  have  retro- 
active effect,  and  a  man  who  had  no  way 
of  foreseeing  that  his  action  might  be  Judged 
criminal  will  suddenly  find  that  he  is  con- 
demned. 

In  these  newer  tyrannies  we  have  seen  the 
machinery  of  Justice  used  to  camouflage  a 
parody  of  Justice.  We  have  seen  the  ac- 
cused stripped  of  even  the  most  elementary 
securities,  subjected  to  torttire,  driven  by 
terror  to  false  confession.  We  have  seen 
dishonesty  and  prejudice  motivate  Judges 
whoee  only  aim  should  be  the  search  for 
truth.  When  the  magistrate  becomes  un- 
just, all  security  melts  away;  the  police  rule. 
Everyone  goes  in  constant  dread  of  seeing 
the  malignant  Black  Maria  stop  at  his  door. 
To  ^ve  in  anguish  Is  not  to  live  at  all.  One 
might  as  well  die  fighting  for  freedom. 

The  third  source  of  our  western  civiliza- 
tion is  in  part  oriental:  it  is  the  Judeo- 
Ciu-istian  faith.  From  it  came  our  concept* 
of  charity,  love,  and  fraternity.  The  human 
entity  became  precioxis.  no  longer  simply  as 
a  citizen,  but  as  a  brother.  Now  it  was  not 
enough  to  respect  civil  laws,  sanctioned  by 
conscience.  The  Clirtstian  m\ist  not  only 
render  unto  Caesar  thitt  which  was  Caesar's, 
but  unto  Ood  that  wiiich  was  God's.  Besides 
justice,   he   owed   his  neighbor   love. 

The  effects  of  this  sublime  doctrine  were 
Immense  and  t)eneficlal.  To  be  sure,  Chris- 
tianity could  not  obliterate  egotism  and 
cruelty  from  the  earth.  Too  many  were 
Christians  with  their  lips,  not  with  their 
hearts.  Original  sin  is  a  fact,  and  man  te 
neither  angel  nor  animal.  But  only  a  little 
leavening  Is  enough  to  make  bread  out  of 
dough.  A  handful  of  truly  fraternal  men 
worked  miracles.  During  the  great  lOtb 
century,  one  of  the  golden  ages  of  history, 
standards  were  continuously  raised.  Slavery 
and  torture  were  abolished.  Woman's  posi- 
tion was  improved.  Religious  and  poIiUcal 
tolerance  gained  ground.  By  1910  or  there- 
abouts one  could  beilcve  that  humanity  was 
on  the  right  road. 

Two  world  wars,  followed  by  the  conflict 
between  two  armed  factions,  have  once  more 
placed  the  future  of  western  society  in  doubt. 
Values  claiming  to  be  new  have  been  set  up 
in  opposition  to  the  Oreco-Roman  and 
Clirlstian  values.  "What  Is  the  use  of  your 
liberty?"  we  Ixave  been  asked.  "What  Is  the 
use  of  yoiir  Justice?  For  your  charity  we 
have  nothing  but  contempt.  The  thing  that 
is  important  to  tis  is  not  the  human  entity 
but  the  State,  because  the  SUte  wUl  function 
for  the  well-lieing  of  the  masses.  We  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  millions  of  individuals 
to  hasten  the  Mrth  <rf  the  perfect  State,  in 
which  there  will  be  neither  classes  nor  gov- 
ernment, oppressors  nor  oppressed." 

The  trouble  is  that  tyranny  and  cruelty 
cannot  engender  perfection.  It  is  madnvts 
to  sacrifice  a  living  generation,  and  one  tl  ..t 
could  have  been  ha|;H>7>  *o  a  hypottietical 
future,  to  coming  generations  which,  kf  these 
mortal  rivahries  persist,  will  never  come  into 
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being  at  all.  Tt  Is  madness  to  forsake  values 
that  have  proved  their  civilizing  power  for 
others  which  so  far  h.»vs  produced  only 
threats,  violences,  persecutions,  and  terror. 
Certainly  the  societies  bom  of  Western 
civilisation  are  far  from  perfect.  They  have 
still  tremendous  progress  to  make  In  the 
direction  of  sacial  JusUce.  Recent  disasters 
have  turned  them  from  their  path,  and  they 
have  too  often  followed  the  dangerous 
example  set  them  by  their  adversaries.  But 
these  errors  do  not  imply  tliat  the  ftmda- 
mental  valocs  were  {alae.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  prove  the  necessity  of  l>elng  faith- 
ful to  those  vcJues.  It  is  not  by  less  freedom 
but  by  more  freedom  that  Western  civiliza- 
tion will  be  saved.  That  it  deserves  to  be 
saved,  aztd  that  it  alone  can  give  tia  both 
dignity  and  happiness,  is  certain. 
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Natioiial  Association  of  Retired  and  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees  Endorses  H.  R. 
3SC,  Tn  Repeal  RestrictiTe  Provisions 
in  Railroad  Retirement  Act  That  Pre- 
Tcnt  Dnd  Beneits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

or  KEw  JntsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  indicative  of  how  retired  railroad 
workers  feel  toward  the  1951  amend- 
ments restricting  dual  benefits,  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
and  copy  of  letter  to  President  Eisen- 
hower that  I  have  received  from  Hubert 
P.  Oldham.  35(J9  Northeast  Simpson 
Street.  Portland.  Oreg.,  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  and  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees,  Unit  55. 

The  letter  and  endoeure  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Nattohal  AaBOcunow  or  Rxtbced  and 
,    VxTZSAjf  Railwat  Bmplotezs,  UNrr  65, 

Portland.  Oreg..  May  25,  19S3. 
Hon.  Charlxs  A.  WoLvxHTOir, 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAB  Sn:  Enckwed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
wliich  we  have  sent  to  the  President  and  are 
sending  to  you  for  your  information  and 
consideration.  We  understand  that  this 
matter  might  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
your  committee. 

Tours  respectfully, 

HuB^  P.  Oldham. 

Counselor,  Unit  55. 

National  Association  or  RmsED  and 

VXTXRAN  RAtLWAT  ElCFLOTXXS,  UNIT  55, 

Portland.  Oreg..  May  25, 1953. 

Hon.  DWIGRT  D.   ElSENHOWEK, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.  The   White  House,   Washington, 
D.  C. 
8n:  The  82d  Congress  In  1951  amended  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  merged  to  a 
degree  with  the  Social  Security  Act.     This 
action    was   unjustified,    wrought    hardslilp 
and  injustice  to  more  than  30.000  annuitants 
on  railroad  retirement,  and  to  3.000  more 
working  under  social  security  due  to  inade- 
quate pensions  and  the  Increased  cost  of 
living  since  retiring. 

The  majority  affected  were  retired  on  pen- 
nons based  on  low  pay  in  previous-  years. 
Thej  tried  to  lielp  by  accepting  (urtlier 
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ployment  when  oar  country  needed  more 
manpower.  These  railway  employees  did  a 
Job  through  two  wars.  There  were  no  tie- 
ups    by    strikes    as    in    other    industries. 

Heavier  duties  were  tlirust  upon  them. 
WltlKJUt  tlielr  tridning  operations  woxild 
have  been  seriously  handicapped.  These 
men  backed  our  Army,  kept  them  roiUng. 
and  their  wives  (many  now  widows)  kept 
them  fit  to  do  the  Job.  In  so  doing  this 
work  they  contributed  to  social  security  and 
became  fuUy  insured.  To  deny  payment  of 
benefits  after  taxation  Is  discriminating,  un- 
just, and  unconsUtutlonal.  Certainly  they 
are  entitled  to  benefits  for  wliich  they  paid. 
The  pensions  of  the  widows  are  a  mere 
pittance.  It  would  l»ave  lieen  iMtter  to  have 
split  the  spouse  benefit — luOf  to  the  widow 
and  lialf  to  the  spouse.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  equitable. 

The  Raih-oad  Retirement  Act  was  reached' 
by  agreement  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, each  to  contribute  equal  amoimts, 
and  enacted  into  law.  Administrative  costs 
were  borne  out  of  the  fund.  The  United 
States  Treasurer  is  custodian  of  the  fimd. 
The  fund  lias  a  strong  reserve  invested  in 
United  States  bonds  and  continues  to  in- 
crease. We  contribute  more  than  fovir  times 
the  rate  o*  the  social  security  worker. 

In  view  of  Uie  foregoing  facts  and  tliat 
the  Railroad  Reth-ement  Act  and  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  separate  acts  we  believe  that 
they  should  l>e  kept  completely  separated, 
each  administered  separate  and  distinct  and 
those  entitled  to  benefits  under  both  be  paid 
that  which  is  due. 

There  should  be  an  adjustment  of  spouse 
benefits  or  a  greater  benefit  i»ovided  for 
widows. 

There  should  be  an  additional  Increase  for 
aU  annuitants  provided  It  will  not  hnpair 
the  safety  of  the  funds.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  to  tlie  f  tmd  we  believe  tills  could 
be  done. 

We  ask  your  most  serious  consideration  of 
the  facts  presented,  and  that  you  will  take 
such  appropriate  acticm  as  wiU  resiilt  In 
rectifying  the  injustice  inmcted  by  the  SSd 
Congress. 

Tours  respectfully, 

HUBEBT  P.  OlOHAM, 

Counselor  of  Pensions.  Unit  55. 
Approved: 

HztscHix  V.  TROimioN, 
President.  Portland  Unit  55. 

PaDIN   W.    RATHBTHf, 

Grand  Direetor. 

IXWta  E.   JXWETT, 

Grand  Vice  President. 
PORTLAXD,  Osm. 

Gut  p.  Fain. 

Grand  President. 

^OUCNBAU,  OKIO. 


Politics  and  Postal  Rates 


EXTQISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NSW  ToaiL 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

WedJiesday.  July  22,  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  BCr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Steu:  of  yesterday,  July  21. 

This  editorial  deals  with  the  postal- 
rates  problem  and  is  highly  pertinent  at 
this  time: 

,         PouTics  AND  Postal  Batss 

Tba  Hoover  Oommission  was  convinced 
tlwt  the  enormoiis  annual   postal  deficits 


could  be  substantiaUy  rednced  if  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  were  taken  out  of  politics. 
Political  pressures  affect  not  only  the  selec- 
tion of  many  postmasters  but  the  fixing  of 
rates  and  the  extension  or  curtailment  of 
services.  Right  now  pressures  ,  are  being 
brought  to  play  against  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration's "must"  proposid  for  a  "reason- 
able" increase  in  postal  rates.  There  is  a 
great  deal  ot  merit,  therefore,  in  Representa- 
tive St.  Gsobck's  bill  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  set  aU  the  rates,  without 
qieclllc  congressional  approvaL  Congress  al- 
ready has  delegated  some  authority  along 
this  line  to  tlie  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  plan 
has  worked  well  in  its  limited  scope. 

As  Repn^sentative  Kkatinq,  of  New  Tork, 
has  said,  the  delegation  of  ratemaking  au- 
thority to  the  Etepartment  would  eliminate 
the  "pnlUng  and  hauling  between  political 
forces  on  the  one  hand  and  businesslike 
administration  on  the  other."  There  always 
Is  this  tug  of  war  whenever  the  explosive 
question  of  raising  postal  charges  is  broached 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  present  effort 
o*  Postmaster  General  Stunmerfield  to  ob- 
tain approval  of  raises  in  first,  second,  and 
third  class  mail  rates  and  in  airmaU  fees 
is  no  exception.  Objective  of  the  increase 
is  a  reduction  of  tlie  postal  deficit  by  $240 
million  a  year.  Considering  the  size  of  the 
deficit — well  over  half  a  billion  dollars  each 
year — the  proposed  reduction  is  anything 
but  drastic. 

Congress  some  years  ago  authorized  the 
ICC  to  fix  fourth-class  rates,  on  petition  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  Commis- 
sion last  month  granted  some  increases  and 
additional  upward  adjustments  have  been 
asked  by  Mr.  Summerfield,  to  bring  in  a  total 
of  about  $160  million  more  a  year.  Congress 
has  given  the  Postmaster  General  the  power 
to  fix  international  p>ostal  rates  for  surface 
carriers  and  to  change  various  domestic 
fees.  Ineludiug  box  rents.  But  Congress  has 
refused  to  relinquish  any  of  its  autliorlty 
over  first,  second,  and  third  class  mail 
charges.  These  are  the  classes  that  produce 
most  of  the  pressures  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress— although  Mr.  Summerfield  beUeves 
that  the  opposition  of  the  general  public 
to  the  Department's  ivoposals  has  been  con- 
siderably exaggerated. 

Not  even  Mr.  Summerfield  contends  that 
all  classes  of  mail  should  pay  their  way. 
He  recognizes  that  it  long  has  t>een  estah- 
lifihed  national  policy  to  Diake  up  the  differ- 
ence )>etween  cost  and  revenues,  as  a  matter 
of  public  service.  But  it  is  against  Uie  pub- 
lic interest  to  permit  postal  deficits  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  without  restraint.  If 
Congress  does  not  have  the  will  power  to 
meet  this  problem  head  on — as  seems  now 
to  be  the  case  despite  earlier  ^parovaiaes  of 
debt  reduction — it  should  step  aside  and  let 
the*  President,  through  his  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, take  the  initUtive. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  Local  No.  8317, 
West  Frankfort,  111. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

ZN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REmSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave* 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
herewith  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  con- 
taining a  resolution  adopted  by  local 
union  8317.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  West  Frankfort,  HI.,  which  has 
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been  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

Hon.   OVITA  CVLT  IIOBBT, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare, 
Waahington,  D.  C: 
Whereas  President  Elsenhower  dvirlng  hU 
campaign   of    1952    made    certain    promises 
which  we  believed  he  was  sincere  in  mak- 
ing— one  of  said  promises  was  a  pledge  to 
broaden    and    Improve    our    social-security 
system:  and 

Whereas  shortly  after  his  election  as  Pres- 
ident he  created  a  new  governmental  depart- 
ment known  as  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  In  so  doing 
created  a  new  cabinet  post  which  you 
Ifadam  Secretary  now  hold;   and 

Whereas  during  the  past  8  months,  a ' 
widely  publicized  proposal  has  been  made  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Conunerce  to 
extend  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  cov- 
erage and  put  It  on  a  "pay-as-you-go  basis" 
which  In  reality  is  a  hand-to-mouth  system, 
which  would  dissipate  the  present  social- 
security  fund  and  place  the  millions  who 
have  FMdd  and  are  now  paying  Into  It,  In 
the  position  of  having  to  ask  for  a  dole  to 
keep  alive  after  retirement;  and 

Whereas,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  la  in  these  United  States  an  element 
ot  human  society  whose  comforts  are  made 
possible  by  those  who  toll  in  the  mines,  fac- 
tories, and  on  the  farms,  who  disregard 
the  welfare  of  those  who  have  given  their 
all  In  the  sweat  of  their  brows;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  above  De- 
partment has  appointed  a  dominated  cham- 
ber-of-commerce  commission  to  study  the 
social-security  system  and  has  ignored  the 
rights  of  labor  In  such  appointments  by  not 
appointing  representatives  of  the  workers  on 
said  commission;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  local  union 
8317.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  re- 
quest that  you.  Madam  Secretary,  appoint 
•n  equal  number  of  labor  representatives  to 
serve  on  said  Commission  as  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  three  of 
which  shall  be:  John  L.  Lewis,  president 
U.  M.  W.  <rf  A.;  George  Meany,  president 
A.  F.  of  L.;  and  Walter  Reuther,  president 
CIO, 

And  we  offer  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  you  and  the  said  commission  now 
functioning  as  a  matter  of  cooperation : 

1.  That  no  reduction  in  social-security 
benefits  shall  be  approved  by  you  in  the 
•vent  a  reduction  is  proposed  by  said  com- 
mission now  functlcming; 

a.  That  the  age  limit  as  now  specified  In 
the  act  (social  security)  shaU  be  reduced 
troTO.  66  to  60  years; 

3.  That  persons  covered  by  the  act  suf- 
fering from  total  dlsabUitles  under  65  years 
of  age,  shall  be  claasifled  as  beneficiaries  of 
the  funds  now  amoiintlng  to  more  than  $18 
billion;  and 

4.  That  no  part  of  said  funds  shall  be  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  paying  the  bene- 
fits to  those  who  now  are  recipients  and 
others  specified  In  proposed  No.  8;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to:  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  nu- 
nols:  Senator  Lehman.  New  York;  Senator 
Humphrey.  Minnesota;  John  L.  Lewis  pres- 
ident U.  M.  W.  of  A.;  Congressman  Melvln 
Price. 

Adopted  by  Local  Union  8317,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  July  16  1953 
composed  of  1,050  members. 

Cabl  Wbxs, 

Pretident. 
FosT^  Rat. 

Recording  Secretary, 
ROMIK    Baxminski, 

Financial  Secretary. 
Jammb  H.  Daknkli., 

Treasurer. 


A  Seasible  Reason  It  Girea  aad  an  Ap- 
peal Made  by  a  Retired  Railroad 
Worker  for  Passage  of  H.  R.  356,  To 
Repeal  Dval  BcMfit  ProTisiou  of  Rail- 
road Retiremcat  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
«nr 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  MKw  JxaszT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter 

have  received  from  Albert  L.  Jones. 
1616  Oraylock  Street.  I^ncaster.  Ohio, 
which  should  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  Congress.  It  sets  forth  the  actual 
experience  of  a  retired  railroad  worker 
and  asks  such  a  sensible  question  as  to 
why  he  is  denied  dual  benefits,  that  it 
constitutes  as  strong  an  appeal  and  rea- 
son for  the  passage  of  H.  R.  356,  to  repeal 
the  restrictive  dual  benefit  clause  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  as  could  be 
[nade  by  anyone,  no  matter  how  long 
bis  speech  In  Congress  might  be. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

LANCASTsa,  Ohio,  July  20, 1953. 
Hon.  Chaklcs  A.  Wolvkbtom, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Sn:  In  the  July  18  Issue  of  Labor 
fin  article  Is  printed  quoting  the  stand  you 
txave  taken  on  the  legislation  dealing  with 
the  dual-benefits  provision  of  the  Railroad 
Eletirement  Act  which  was  sent  to  the  House 
[or  action  last  week. 

In  behalf  of  myself  and  quite  a  number 

)f  other  retired  railroad  employees  in  this 

irea  whose  annuities  have  been  reduced  by 

the  amount  of  social-security  benefits  we 

receive,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  stand 

Tou  have  taken  in  our  cause,  and  It  Is  our 

( rnest    prayer    that    you    and    your    fellow 

Members    who   feel    the   same   way   you   do 

vill  be  Buccessf 111  in  getting  this  unjust  law 

changed.    Many  of  us  did  not  receive  sufD- 

rlent  railroad  annuities  to  provide  for  our 

:  amUies  so  it  was  necessary  that  we  find 

other  suitable  work  to  supplement  our  In- 

( lome. 

In  my  own  case  I  was  retired  from  active 
#allroad  service  due  to  angina  pectoris,  and 
hllocated  a  monthly  annuity  of  986.41  based 
my  43  years  service,  which  was  Increased 
percent   in     1946,    making     my    annuity 
103.69  per  month.     In  1952  I  received  an- 
1 5-percent  increase,  making  my  month- 
amount  $119.24,   but   from   this  amount 
deducted  my  $41.10  social-security  bene- 
whlch  I  had  been  receiving  since  my  per- 
4ianent  retirement  In  1950.    My  record  shows 
this  same  time  my  social-security  bene- 
waii  Increased  from  $41.10  to  $46.30,  which 
reduced   my   railroad-retirement    an- 
dulty  to  $75.34.    So  I  now  receive  only  $75.34 
rjuiroad-retirement  annuity  and  $46.30   so- 
"  security  benefits,  or  a  total  of  $121.64 
month.    I  had  paid  Into  the  retirement 
f^nd   from    1936   tmtll   June    1942.    when    I 
retired  by  the  Peimsylvania  Railroad 
due  to  my  heart  attack.    After  resting 
1  year,  I  was  able  to  do  bookkeeping  work 
my  home  for  an  oil  company,  having  had 
1  percent  and  1  ^  percent  deducted  from 
earnings  from  October  1943  up  to  Sep- 
1960,  when  my  doctor  ordered  me  to 
altogether  from  my  work. 
So  having  paid  into  both  funds,  I  am  un- 
to understand  why  my  railroad  retire- 
annuity  should  be  offset  or  decreased 
any  social-security  benefits  I  earned  In 
clerical  work.    I  am  Jtist  one  of  many 


here  who  have  been  lo  penalised,  ao  X  Just 
wanted  to  write  you  to  tell  you  how  mueh 
we  are  concerned  In  this  Injustice  being 
righted,  and  hoping  that  your  valuable  in- 
fluence will  be  further  used  to  help  us. 

Thanking  you  again  for  yoiu"  Interest  and 
stand  in  the  matter,  we  are 
Bespectfully  yours. 

Al.«CaT  L.  JOMBk 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN      ' 

or  NKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  you  may  recall  that  on  Jime  22,  when 
the  Brook^  baseball  team  was  In  sec- 
ond place,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  O'KoNSKil  invited  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  see 
the  world  series  in  Milwaukee.  I  took 
exception  to  his  statement  and  predicted 
definitely  that  the  Dodgers  would  win 
the  pennant  and  then  the  world  series. 

You  must  have  noticed  when,  but  a 
few  days  later,  form  and  ability  proved 
themselves  and  Brooklyn  took  the  lead 
and  has  stayed  ahead  ever  since. 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  the  following 
letter  referring  to  my  prediction: 

Mt  Dkam  MK.  Doaif:  Tou  don't  know  me. 
I'm  one  of  the  boys  over  here  in  Korea.  I  was 
reading  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  I  came 
across  this  article.  I  think  you're  wrong 
about  Milwaukee  not  winning  the  National 
League  pennant.  Personally  I  think  they 
will.  And  I  would  be  willing  to  wager  a  steak 
dinner  they  wllL  But  the  winner  wUl  bar* 
to  wait  till  November  1954  to  collect.  Tlua'a 
when  I  get  out. 
Your  truly, 

Pvt.  Ralph  r.  ToKAa, 

Medical  Company  176th  Infantry  RegU 
ment.  APO  86.  Care  of  Postmaster, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

My  home  address  1«  1114A  West  Mineral, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  my 
reply  to  my  correspondent  from  Blllwau- 
kee.  who  is  now  in  Korea: 

I  accept  your  offer  with  pleaature,  Init  slnea 
I  believe  Brooklyn  to  be  the  odds-on  favorite, 
for  my  part,  if  the  impossible  should  hap- 
pen and  MUwaukee  win,  I  will  add  a  round- 
trip  to  Brooklyn  from  MUwaukee  with  ex- 
penses paid,  in  order  to  discharge  my  obliga- 
tion and  take  you  to  dinner.  If  on  the  other 
hand  you  lose,  which  I  believe  wiU  be  the 
case.  I  delegate  my  coUeague  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  O'KoNsxi,  to  take  my  place  at  tba 
dinner  table  so  that  you  may  console  ona 
another  on  yotir  loss. 


BniTet  Will  Win  PcMuat 

EJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiacoMsor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1953 

Mr.    O'KONSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
lad  who  vrote  from  Korea  that  the  gen- 
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tlenuin  from  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Dou,  is  all 
wrong  about  the  Milwaukee  Braves  Is 
100  percMit  right.  To  show  my  confi- 
dence. I  will  underwrite  and  guarantee 
the  wager  laid  in  the  letter  by  the  lad 
from  Korea. 

The  gentleman  from  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Douf .  does  not  understand  the  situation 
and  the  reason  for  the  temporary  set- 
back oi  the  Milwaukee  Braves.  We  have 
been  told  of  the  drought  In  the  South- 
west, but  evidently  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Dour,  has  not  heard  about 
the  drought  we  have  been  having  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  particularly.  In 
Milwaukee. 

For  the  past  6  weeks  all  the  Milwaukee 
breweries  have  been  closed  because  of  a 
strike,  and  so  there  has  been  a  very  se- 
rious drought  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
and  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Here  is  the  reastm  for  the  temporary 
setback  of  the  Milwaukee  Braves:  That 
good  stuff  that  made  Milwaukee  famous 
put  new  life  into  the  Milwaukee  Braves. 
This  happened  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
have  amazed  the  i^ole  world  and  had 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  In  jitters. 

However,  the  artificial  drought  of  that 
pure  amber  stuff,  made  only  in  Milwau- 
kee, has  farced  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to 
import  cheap  imitations  from  nearby 
cities  such  as  Chicago,  Detroit.  St.  Louis, 
and,  yes.  even  from  Brookljm.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  Milwaukee  Braves  started  to 
use  these  cheap  imitations  instead  of  the 
real  stuff  that  made  Milwaukee  famous, 
they  went  Into  a  slight  slump,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  leading 
In  the  race  at  this  nunnent.  There  Is 
grave  suspicion  that  this  strike  might 
have  been  instigated  by  these  outside 
cities,  and  particularly,  the  borough  of 
Brookljm,  to  achieve  that  very  purpose. 
I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn  that  Just  as  80<m  as  things  in 
Milwaukee  are  again  under  control  with 
that  stuff  that  made  Milwaukee  famous, 
the  Braves  will  again  take  the  lead  and 
walk  off  with  the  pennant.  It  will  give 
me  great  delight  to  entertain  the  gentle- 
man from  Brooklyn  at  the  World  Series 
in  Milwaukeo. 
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address  and  veU  vortb  readii«  by  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Therefore,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recohd,  I  include  the  aforementioned 
address: 


Economic     Security    a     Basic    Hnun 
Rifht— Ace  SImmM  Be  No  Barrier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

or  mw  TOMK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  many 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining emplo3rn)|ent  for  constituents 
who,  though  fully  qualified  physically, 
mentally,  and  by  e2.T)erience,  are  never- 
theless rejected  for  employment  because 
they  are  45  years  of  age  or  older. 

On  Wednesday,  July  8.  Hon.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby.  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  sixth  annual  conference 
on  aging  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    It  is  a  very  timely 


■T  How.  OVBTA   CVir  HOBBT.  _ 

TAKT  cm  Bmaixh.  bocAnoM ,  am  WsLfi 
We  are  here  today  to  talk  about  people 
In  a  very  personal  way.  About  you  and  me, 
about  our  parents  and  our  friends,  about 
the  problems  of  aU  members  of  society  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  66  or  who  wlU  rea<^ 
what  is  now  considered  the  retirement  age. 
Some  have  given  retirement  the  harsh  and 
unjust  definition  of  the  end  of  the  period  of 
traditional  usefulness. 

In  a  vast  majcnlty  of  cases  this  Is  not  true. 
Most  ct  those  who  have  crossed  the  65th 
parallel  of  their  life  are  Just  as  alert.  Just 
as  Interested  in  the  work  to  which  they 
have  given  their  life.  They  are  not  ready 
for  the  sidelines.  In  most  cases  they  are 
Just  as  able  to  contribute  generously  and 
valuably  to  society  as  they  were  at  00.  or  60. 
or  40. 

We  are  here  to  talk  about  those  cltlxens 
who  already  have  to  or  eventually  will  have 
to  live  on  half  the  salary  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  living  on,  or  perhaps  a  fourth, 
or  perhaps  a  sum  which  dwindles  to  Inade- 
quacy when  set  against  today's  high  cost  of 
living. 

Medical  science  is  eurmonntlng  the  phys- 
ical barriers  of  old  age.  We  must  now  sur- 
mount the  psychological  barrt«v  involved 
In  the  «nployment  of  older  members  of 
society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  embalmed 
these  Intensely  alive,  vibrantly  himian  beings 
who  have  reached  or  passed  the  age  of  65 
with  a  heavy  incrustation  of  statistics  and 
with  a  t<^  coating  of  sociologicfd  phrases. 

Perhaps  we  have  done  so  in  a  measure  of 
self-protection.  It  doesnt  hurt  so  much  to 
talk  about  the  problem  of  ttie  aging,  or  the 
study  of  geriatrics,,  as  It  does  to  talk  aboxit 
you  and  me,  your  father  and  my  mother, 
our  old  friends  across  the  street  who  have  al- 
ways been  so  generotis  with  life — and  now  are 
finding  that  life  offers  meager  retiu'ns. 

But  it  is  Important  that  we  all  feel  keenly 
the  humanity,  the  human  reality  of  our  sub- 
ject If  we  are  to  find  solutions  which  wlU  Ise 
of  benefit  to  the  people  Involved. 

The  problem  Is  not  an  academic  matter  for 
anybody — but  one  which  sooner  or  later  will 
come  home  to  each  of  us  personally. 

Our  task  is  to  do  something.  To  build 
the  bridge  before  we  reach  the  stream,  and — 
If  possible — to  bxilld  it  in  time  to  help  those 
who  walk  ahead  of  ua. 

It  is  often  glibly  said  that  the  problem  of 
an  aging  population  is  created  by  the  ad- 
vances of  medical  science  which  have  ex- 
tended the  lives  of  more  and  more  people. 
But  this  is  a  self-defeating  rationalization 
which  tries  to  say  that  any  extension  of  the 
life  span  is  a  social  embarrassment. 

I  know  of  no  greater  indictment  of  our 
social  order  than  the  Implications  of  this 
argument — ^no  greater  admission  of  failure 
to  meet  Oiir  basic  tenets  and  beliefs. 

Surely  we  would  not  say  that  life  Itself 
Is  the  problem,  that  there  is  no  place  in  our 
society  for  people.  Then  what  is  the  prob- 
lem? 

One  source  of  difficulty  has  come  from  the 
fact  that  medical  sdenoe  has  been  much 
more  successful  in  curing  acute  and  infec- 
tious diseases  than  in  preventing  those 
chronic  illnesses  which  are  the  silent  sa- 
boteurs of  life. 

There  still  remains  many  unresolved  prob- 
lems in  such  diseases  as  arthritis,  canc«:, 
cardio- vascular  trouble  and  aenillty.  Medi- 
cal science  is  at  work,  but  has  not  yet  found 
preventives  and  cures  for  these  diseases. 

At  last,  however,  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
how  little  we  know  about  their  mysteries. 
The  problem  of  aging,  however,  is  not  merely 
a  medical  one.   Deterioration  and  disease  arc 


She  physical  proUems  of  aging,  but  if  the) 
were  all.  we  woold  need  no  such  meeting  as 
this  one  today.  Instead  we  could  leave  the 
entire  subject  to  the  medical  profession. 

It  Is  the  nonmedical  part  of  the  problem 
which  Is  growing  acute  because  of  Inatten- 
tion. While  we  are  fighting  the  disease  of 
age  in  the  research  laboratories  and  the  hoe- 
pital  wards,  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
assault  the  prejudices  against  age — ^preju- 
dices in  employment,  in  the  home,  in  the 
whole  comnrunity.  Unless  we  can  change 
popular  and  largely  inaccurate  thinking  on 
the  value  of  older  workers  we  are  compound- 
ing a  problem  that  will  continue  to  grow 
geometrically  with  the  passing  of  each  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  social  problems  looming  ever 
larger  on  the  national  horizon. 

If  a  young  man  has  a  heart  attack  or  loses 
the  use  of  an  arm  in  an  automobile  accident, 
society  expects  him  to  make  a  comeback-^ 
to  find  some  sort  of  independence  even  if  It 
Is  in  a  different  career  from  the  one  la 
which  he  had  started. 

If  an  older  man  has  a  heart  attack  or  by 
arthritis  loses  the  use  of  his  hand,  society 
crosses  him  off  as  having  outlived  his  useful- 
ness. 

We  Ignore  the  fact  that  his  brain  stUl 
holds  priceless  memories  and  skills  left  by 
experience,  that  his  wisdom  Is  as  great  as 
ever,  and  that  he  probably  needs  his  work 
now  as  much  as  he  did  at  45. 

The  irrational  accent  on  youth  In  this 
country  and  the  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
gifts  of  wisdom  and  age  vrhlch  characterize 
our  modem  society  are  at  the  root  of  our 
problem. 

We  are  less  wise  in  this  area  than  we  were 
when  our  Nation  was  truly  a  young  Nation. 
Proot  eomes  in  the  fact  that  the  i>ercentage 
of  workers  66  and  over  in  our  labor  force 
has  dropped  from  80.6  percent  in  1870  to  41 
percent  today. 

In  our  increasing— and  understandable- 
devotion  to  youth,  our  people  have  blinded 
themselves  to  the  important  contributions 
an  older  person  can  make  to  society. 

And  by  so  doing,  we  are  not  only  laying 
up  serious  economic  burdens  for  the  younger 
part  of  our  ptopulation,  hut  stripping  our 
aged  of  a  basic  human  right. 

Older  cultures  than  ours — highly  civilized 
ones  as  well  as  primitive  ones — place  their 
aged  high  in  the  councils  and  respect  them 
as  the  repository  of  learning  and  of  the 
culture  of  the  group. 

Yet  we  fail  to  value  properly  the  minds 
and  skills  of  individual  men  and  women. 

Today  the  oMer  person's  place  In  society 
depends  on  the  oppcx-tunlties  his  group  Is 
willing  to  give  him  to  contribute  from  his 
experience. 

In  analyztng  the  situation,  we  must  look 
for  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  Individual. 
for  that  of  his  employer,  and  for  that  ot 
society  in  generaL 

Age  does  not  stop  a  man  from  wanting 
to  be  useful  and  productive.  But  he  has 
got  to  be  wanted  as  a  worker  to  have  any 
sense  of  personal  worth — without  which 
there  is  no  dignity. 

Productive  work  does  not  always  mean 
work  which  brings  pay.  Granting  that  men 
wish  to  continue  to  be  useful,  how  many 
of  them  want  to  stay  on  the  labor  market? 
Recent  studies  made  among  beneficiaries 
of  old-age  and  survivors  Inauranoe  Indicate 
that  less  than  5  percent  of  the  workers  la 
good  health  who  had  retired  had  done  so 
because  they  wanted  to  dp  so. 

Gerontological  studies'  now  under  way 
■how  that  the  desire  to  earn  a  living  azul 
be  independent  of  one's  children  aiKl  not 
dependent  on  public  assistance  is  the  prime 
roasmi  that  older  people  work.  However, 
there  are  three  other  basic  reasons.  The 
older  worker  seeks  a  sense  of  worth  and  a 
feeling  of  prestige  and  productivity.  Case 
histories  show  that  this  is  the  driving  force 
which  Influences  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
middle-class  people  who  continue  to  work 
pact  the  age  of  66.    A  aeoond  reason  is  that 
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work  providtB  an  opportunity  for  group  par. 
tlelpatlon.  It  Is  sadly  tru*  tbat  one  of  the 
moat  terrible  experiences  of^  old  age  Is  the 
Isolation  and  loneliness  that  follow  retire- 
ment. The  third  added  meaning  of  work  la, 
for  some,  a  matter  of  Intrinsic  enjoyment. 

I  think  that  we  all  know  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  service,  the  opptxtunlty  to  make 
a  respected  contribution,  to  be  an  active 
member  of  society,  are  as  Important  to  most 
people  as  money.  Also,  many  of  our  famous 
men  are  continuing  to  work  long  after  the 
retirement  age  though  they  are  financially 
able  to  quit. 

If  the  man  or  woman  over  65  does  not  wish 
to  retire,  what  has  he  or  she  to  offer  that  has 
special  value  to  the  employer? 

Experience  remains  the  most  costly  and 
most  valuable  social  commodity.  Only  the 
old  who  have  passed  this  way  can  translate 
personal  human  experience,  by  precept  and 
example,  for  use  by  the  next  generation. 
This  Is  the  Intangible  spiritual  value  of 
maturity. 

But  what  is  experience  worth  to  an  em- 
ployer In  terms  of  ccmcrete  production  and 
service? 

Though  data  are  still  scant,  studies  show 
that  there  are  definite  assets  to  age. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  during 
WcM-ld  War  n  found  that  absenteeism  was 
less  among  workers  over  50  years  than  among 
yovmger  workers. 

All  available  data  shows  a  trend  toward 
fewer  accidents  among  older  workers  than 
younger,  both  In  this  covmtry  and  abroad. 
In  this  country,  several  ccsnpanles  are  ex- 
perimenting with  use  of  older  workers. 

The  Pltney-Bowes  Co..  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
la  one.  This  company  sayii  that  "ability, 
loyalty,  and  experience  are  often  hard  to 
buy  In  the  lab<x'  market,  and  discarding 
men  with  these  characteristics  because  of 
age  is  more  wasteful  than  prudent." 

Waltham  Watch  Co.  has  f  oimd  that  In  i»e- 
clslon  work,  productivity  and  accuracy  of 
older  workers  offset  the  greater  physical 
strength  and  dexterity  of  yoimger  employees. 
Another  Indtistry  says  that  it  has  foxmd 
that  age  makes  no  difference  In  mechanics. 
And  a  Wisconsin  machinery  manufactiu-er. 
Curt  O.  Jba,  recently  opened  units  in  Ptort 
Pierce  and  Lake  Wales,  Pla.,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  retired  engineers  and  mechanics 
living  there. 

In  Olympla,  Wash.,  a  firm  which  had 
•witched  to  younger  workers  because  they 
expected  greater  output  switched  back  to 
older  WOTkers  when  they  got  a  high  rate  of 
rejection  of  the  products  made  by  the 
younger,  leas-experienced,  and  less-patient 
workers. 

A  study  which  represents  the  moat  exact 
material  yet  assembled  on  older  worker  per- 
formance Is  now  being  made  at  Cambridge 
University,  England.  It  la  the  Welford 
Study  on  Age  and  Skills.  Uany  of  you  may 
be  familiar  with  it  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  two  very  significant  conclusions  reached 
at  this  point:  ^ 

First,  the  Welford  Study  has  found  that 
decline  In  physical  energy  is  not  nearly  as 
Important  as  had  been  thought  because  It 
has  been  scientifically  proved  that  older 
workers  with  experience  are  able  to  develop  k. 
▼aluable  compensations,  it  is  significant 
to  point  out  in  this  regard  that  Increased 
use  of  power  machines  lightens  tasks  and 
brings  more  Jobs  within  the  range  of  older  aim 
workers.  In  agrlciUture  as  well  as  industry,     th  > 

Second,  older  workers,  according  to  the 
study,  can  learn  new  Jobs  with  comparative 
ease  when  the  new  Jobs  Involve  elements 
similar  to  the  old  ones.  This  proves  that 
employers  can  shift  older  workers  to  differ-  and 
ent  but  related  tasks  and  have  c<»npetent. 
reliable  employees.  i^v-"*. 

The  Welford  Study   and   practical   ezp*. 
I^h'^I,^^  """^i"  «»mpanie8  as  Waltham  Watch 
and  Pltney-Bowes  show  that  greater  a^-      ec. 
racy   and   dependability   are   re^a^v^.     ^ 
record  among  Older  woikeri    bS^J  ^i;     " 


oable  are  the  Intangibles  of  superior  crafts- 
manship, steadiness,  stability,  loyalty,  ma- 
ture Judgment,  regard  for  tools  and  equip- 
ment. Influence,  and  example. 

We  should  know  all  these  things  by  a 
glance  at  the  famous.  The  aged  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  as  Important  to  the  writing 
of  the  American  Constitution  as  was  the 
youthful  Jefferson  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Almost  every  American  is  familiar  with 
the  tremendoiis  capabilities  of  such  revered 
elders  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Bernard 
Baruch,  Dr.  Albert  Slnstein,  Arturo  Toeca- 
nlni,  Bertrand  Russell  and  Grandma  Moses. 
Although  they  are  all  beyond  three  quartera 
Of  a  century,  they  are  unrivaled  by  the 
younger  aspirants  around  them. 

There  are  many  others.  Perhaps  you  have 
lome  in  your  own  home  town,  who,  despite 
their  age,  are  Jiist  as  competent.  Just  aa 
vibrant  as  people  half  their  age.  I  think 
of  two  less  well-known  elders  who  have 
istoundlng  records.  There  is  Dr.  Kills  Helen 
Boyle  of  Brighton.  England,  first  woman 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  for  Medical 
Psychology.  Dr.  Boyle,  who  is  83.  U  stUl  a 
practicing  psychiatrist.  The  other  is  Dr. 
Itafaele  Bastianelli.  internationally  famous 
Italian  surgeon.  At  90  he  manages  a  pri- 
vate hospital  and  performs  operations  3  times 
week. 

Achievements  of  people  such  as  these  are 

)rocrf  of  man's  capacity  for  creative  growth 

Ls  long  as  he  lives.    The  abUlty  to  grow  aud 

Teate   is   not   the   exdtislve   possession   of 

:  routh. 

So  long  as  he  is  healthy,  a  man  well  aged 
las  much  to  offer  that  he  did  not  haw  In 
:  'outh. 

And  the  passage  of  time  does  not — of  it- 
I  elf —deprive  him  of  health.  Only  disease. 
iKuly  pathological  changes,  can  do  that. 

Medicine  can  rout  disease  and  find  the 
ijjswer  to  pathology,  but  society  still  must 
1  ake  action  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole 
fersdn. 

For  Instance,  medicine  can  repair  a  man. 
Hut  society  must  provide  the  faculties  for 
I  ehabllitatlon.  must  provide  tae  environ- 
ment In  which  the  repaired  man  '♦^n  «"<1 
Mis  way  back  to  iisefulness. 

These  facilities  and  that  environment  are 
important  to  the  aged  in  exactly  the  same 
V  ay  they  are  important  to  a  yoiing  man  who 
qas  been  crippled  by  war.  disease,  or  accident. 
Such  rehabilitation  pays  off  in  dollars  and 
c^nts. 

Let  me  cite  the  report  of  the  Indiana  Re- 
fa  ibilitation  Division  on  its  achievements  of 
II 150-51. 
Diuing  that  year  a  grotip  of  124  cases  were 
— -•  as  rehablllUted.     The  oldest  in  the 
gtoup  was  84.  the  youngest  60. 
With  all  costs  totaled,  $142  was  spent  on 
of  the  124  men  and  women  who  had 
already  marked  off  for  retirement  as 
too  old  to  be  tjseful. 
But  the  first  year  that  group  of  men  and 
men  earned  some  $186,000.    The  first  week 
employment,  the  group  totaled  $3,700  In 
estrnlngs. 

rhey  became  instantaneously  not  ft  tax 
biirden  but  taxpayers. 

believe  I  have  shown  that  the  aged  can 

a  valuable  working  force  past  the  now 

generally  applied  retirement  age  of  86.    The 

that   the  period  of  traditional  xiseful- 

ends  at  that  age  is  a  dangerous  gener- 

,    Obviously  you  cannot  generalize  about 

aged,  and  one  of  our  biggest  tasks  is  to 

away    these   stereotyped    generallza<> 
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More  and^more  people  are  being  shored 
off  the  payroll,  only  to  land  in  greater  or 
leaser  degree  on  the  taxpayer  of  preretli«. 
ment  age. 

Shall  we  increase  payments  or  taxation  on 
younger  workers  to  meet  the  heed,  or  shall 
we  decrease  pension  payments  to  the  old? 

Both  these  solutions  seem  unjiut.  The 
best  answer  surely  is  to  increase  opportimlty 
and  encouragement  for  older  workers  to  re- 
main self-supporting  and  producUve  mam. 
hers  of  society. 

In  his  exoeUent  monograph,  Sumner  Sllch- 
ter  points  out  that  there  are  nearly  3  mil- 
lion workers  over  86  now  contributing  over 
$12  million  to  the  national  product.  And  he 
•stimates  that  there  are  another  $4  million 
avaUable  if  only  we  allowed  our  unemployad 
who  are  over  65  to  go  back  to  work. 
Can  we  afford  this  waste? 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  theme  of  your 
conference  is  "Earning  opportimities  for  ma- 
ture workers."  Tou  will  be  hearing  other 
speakers  and  participating  in  diacualons 
concerning  specific  areas  where  earning  op- 
portunities can  be  and  are  being  created  for 
older  workers.  I  piirposely  have  made  my 
address  a  more  general  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  hope  it  wlU  put  into  perspective 
the  problem  the  Nation  faces. 

In  summary,  soluUon  of  this  problem  of 
the  aging  lies  with  medical  science,  which 
muBt  find  the  cures  to  chronic  illnesses  which 
crippled  the  aged,  and  in  taking  effective  ac- 
tion against  widely  held  misconoepUona 
about  the  value  of  the  aged  dtixenry  to  so- 
ciety.  At  this  particular  Juncture  I  feel  that 
the  psychological  la  more  urgent  than  tha 
purely  medical. 

Both  old  and  yoxing  must  learn  to  accept 
natxiral  changes  of  function  In  Industry  and 
community  life  which  come  with  age.  And 
the  emphasU  must  be  Uid  on  capacity— not 
on  incapacity— to  give  each  individual  the 
chance  to  meet  his  own  obligations.  I  par- 
ticularly caU  thaae  facta  to  the  attention  ot 
employers. 

The  New  York  SUte  Joint  Legislative  Cosn- 
mittee  has  outlined  these  roadblocks  between 
the  older  worker  and  the  Job: 

The  age  barrier  itself,  compulsory  retire- 
ment, unfair  pension  policies,  inadequate  re- 
aearch,  lack  of  counseling,  hwjk  of  sheltered 
workahopa,  Uttle  chance  for  home  employ- 
ment, and  lack  of  organised  promoUonftI 
drives. 

We  must  remove  these  blocks,  one  by  one. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  "to  everything  there 
is  a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  un- 
der heaven;  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to 
die;  a  time  to  plant  and  a  time  to  pluck  up 
that  which  la  planted.  •  •  •  He  hath  made 
everything  beautiful  in  His  time." 

Let  o\ir  purpose  be  to  help  make  life  re- 
warding for  our  older  fellows  and  for  our- 
selves, for  "one  generation  paaseth  away  and 
another  generation  cometh — but  the  earth 
abldeth  forever." 

These  are  not  the  problems  of  yesterday 
and  today— but  of  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow. 
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Raflroad  Workers  Fron  CleTelaad,  Oliio, 
Expr^s  Appreciation  of  R  R.  3SC,  To 
Repeal  Restriction  on  DwJ  Bene£ts 


have  discussed  the  problem  of  aging 

the  point  of  view  of  the  older  worker 

his  usefulness  to  business.  Industry,  and 

:ulture.    Now  let  xis  look  at  it  from  the 

vle^rpoint  of  society  as  a  whole. 

is  obvious  that  our  rigid  retirement  reg- 

are  presenting  us  with  a  growing 

problem  as  the  life  span  extends, 

barriers  continue  to  stand  against   the 

employment  of  older  citizens. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS8 
Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  pleasing  to  receive  communi- 
cations from  all  over  the  Nation  cx- 
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pressing  the  interest  of  railroad  workers 
in  the  passage  of  H.  R.  356,  to  repeal  the 
restriction  on  dual  benefits  that  exists 
as  a  result  of  the  1951  amendments  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

The  receipt  of  the  following  numer- 
ously signed  letters  from  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  this  regard  is 
indicative  of  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  H.  R.  356,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  : 

CixvKLAm,  Ohio,  July  2t,  1953. 
Conpressman  Chaklks  A.  WoLvxaroM, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAa  Conckessman:  We  heartily  subscribe 
to  the  stand  you  have  taken  on  the  "dual 
benefit  bUl"  provision  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  now  before  Congress  for  its 
consideration. 

Tou  wUl  kindly  accept  oiu-  appreciation 
for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  behalf 
of  the  railroad  employees. 

Signed  by  the  following: 

Louis  W.  Baumann,  Howard  E.  Zielke, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ursula  C.  McLaughlin.  Gar- 
field Heights,  Ohio:  S.  D.  Morrison.  Edna 
Grlbner.  Lakewood.  Ohio:  E.  O.  Bartlett, 
Garfield  Heights,  Ohio;  Mary  A.  Connare, 
Agnes  J.  Flynn,  Lakewood,  Ohio:  Marian 
Brennan,  Chester  Culu-as,  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
A.  F.  Thomas.  Marjorie  Thomas,  Shaker 
HeighU.  Ohio:  Marc  Dirk,  Euclid,  Ohio:  Ar- 
thur R.  Staley,  Lakewood,  Ohio;  Florence 
Unger,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Betty  Bropson. 
Lakewood.  Ohio;  Loretta  Graham,  John 
Chipka.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Richard  Russ,  Westlake.  Ohio;  John  Sabol. 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Elroy  M.  Miller.  South 
Euclid.  Ohio;  Mildred  L.  Magyar.  Garfield 
Heights.  Ohio:  D.  Amato.  Chesterland,  Ohio; 
H.  Shattuck.  Bay  Village.  Ohio;  H.  F.  Peters. 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  S.  F.  Crocker.  Menton. 
Ohio;  W.  R.  Young.  Clem  E.  Ooskey,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;  Frank  M.  Kukuia,  Grantville. 
Ohio;  Mary  Mulaly.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Harvey 
W.  Braatz.  Westlake.  Ohio;  Charles  Robin- 
son. Mary  Union,  Lakewood,  Ohio;  Erma 
Lucas.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Albert  Ooinz.  Lake- 
wood.  Ohio;  Doris  Heabler,  Margarte  Cover. 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Marie  C.  Green,  Shaker 
Heights.  Ohio;  Margaret  E.  Frigge.  Lakewood. 
Ohio;  F.  Marinek.  Lorain.  Ohio;  Clyde  W. 
Cbampness.  Parma.  Ohio. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  cotXMuoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  ^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
so  impressed  by  an 'article  which  I  read 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce's  Nation's  Business  that  I  wish 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  any  Mem- 
ber who  might  have  missed  it.  I  will 
grant  you  that  the  title  might  sound  a 
bit' intriguing  to  you.  as  it  did  to  me,  but 
the  author.  Mr.  Hubert  Harris,  amply 
demonstrates  that  he  knows  what  he  Is 
talking  about.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
also  demonstrates  the  importance  of  this 
knowledge  and  understanding  to  us  as 
we  jockey  with  a  massive  adversary  in 
this  thing  called  the  cold  war. 


In  the  article  Mr.  Harris  points  out 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  our  past 
progress  and  the  real  gains  made  by 
all  Americans  as  a  consequence  of  a  great 
and  flexible  system.  He  compares  this 
to  the  rigid  and  tyrannical  system  of 
the  Soviet  state  based  on  old  miscon- 
ceptions of  Marx.  He  explains  where 
we  have  been  and  where  we  are  likely 
to  go.  I  find  this  a  fine  expression  of 
Americana  and  recommend  it  most 
highly  to  everyone: 

Thk  Rxal  Radicals:  UmrxD  Statxs 

BUSINXSSMEN 

(By  Herbert  Harris) 
"America  is  a  whale  of  a  success."  said  a 
wise  statesman  some  30  years  ago  in  referring 
to  the  way  our  economy  thrives.  But  today, 
when  our  success  is  more  sweeping  than 
ever,  we  are  slow  about  admitting  it.  One 
reason  is  that  we  never  stop  criticizing  our 
own  shortcomings.  Whether  constructive, 
or  merely  cantankerous,  this  goes  on  day 
and  night;  t>ecause  we  believe  that  nothing 
is  fixed,  frozen  or  final,  and  that  the  search 
for  improvement  is  a  responsibUity  both 
personal  and  national. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  stUl  our 
ofllcial  anthem,  but  the  refrain  we  con- 
stantly chant  is  "Anything  you  can  do,  you 
should  do  better." 

The  resulting  din  is  terrific.  It  is  inten- 
sified by  the  noisy  ignorance  about  us  voiced 
by  even  our  friends  overseas.  To  be  sure, 
a  handful  understand  and  admire  the  nature 
of  our  83rstem.  But  most  of  them  believe 
the  American  economy  is  still  in  the  fancied 
age  of  the  robber  barons. 

Still  other  foreigners  contend  that,  in  run- 
ning our  economy,  we  are  obsessed  by 
gadgets;  that  we  have  become  robots  of  the 
machine  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  eager 
to  drag  the  rest  of  humanity  down  with  us 
into  the  depths  of  our  technocratic  bar- 
barism. 

All  this  clamor,  domestic  and  Imported, 
has  produced  an  atmosphere  that  makes  us 
either  overdiffldent  or  overdefenslve  and  in 
the  latter  instance  we  tend  to  get  angry  and 
shout.  Moreover,  we  have  t>een  so  preoc- 
cupied with  performing  oiu-  miracles  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  taking 
them  for  granted,  that  we  rarely  call  time 
out  to  assess  the  significance  of  what  we 
have  accomplished. 

Yet  we  can  say,  and  In  no  narrow  spirit 
of  chauvinism,  that  we  have  built  an  eco- 
nomic civilization  which  is  not  only  new 
and  unprecedented  but  is  also  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  whether 
measxired  by  the  criteria  of  material  strength, 
social  equity,  or  opportunity  for  the 
individual. 

To  point  this  out  is  not  to  claim  that  we 
have  reached  a  state  of  blissful  perfection 
where  no  faults  remain  and  no  problems 
plague  us.  It  is  simply  to  recognize  the  es- 
sential quality  of  the  economic  epic  we 
have  wrought  out  of  our  will  to  be  free. 

We  have  vindicated  by  works  our  faith  in 
freedom  which  we  define  as  the  abUity  of  a 
person  responsible  for  himself  to  choose  al- 
ternatives, economic,  political,  and  moral, 
without  impairing  the  rights  of  others. 

This  is  the  spiritual  mainspring  of  our 
mastery  over  oiu-  physical  environment.  It 
is  the  American  idea,  a  standard  of  life  that 
we  have  translated  into  standards  of  living. 
It  accounts  for  the  uniquely  dynamic,  flex- 
ible, and  buoyant  character  of  our  economy. 
It  explains  why  we  have  gone  beyond  so- 
cialism, proving  it  to  be  aa  obsolete  in  theory 
as  it  is  reactionary  in  fact.  It  is  the  height 
of  irony  that  Marxism,  whether  exemplified 
by  a  Malenkov  or  a  Bevan,  should  ever  be 
regarded  as  radical  or  progressive.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  traveling  backward 
into  the  past,  reviving  all  the  dark  practices 
of  ancient  despotisms.  Communism  is  only 
Caesarlsm  with  a  MIG  and  a  cyclotron.  lake 
the  Roman  emperors,  the  masters  of  the 


Kremlin  enslave  their  own  and  other  peoples, 
manipiilate  the  masses  and  deify  themselves 
and  rule  by  force  and  fraud,  and  worship 
power  for  the  sake  of  power  and  lust  after 
conquest.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.'s  economic  plun- 
der of  its  sateUites  is  but  another  version  of 
the  tribute  Imperial  Rome  extorted  from  iu 
provinces. 

The  nationalization  of  industry,  as  In  Brit- 
ain, is  based  on  the  archaic  19th  century 
doctrine  that  to  transfer  a  title  of  ownership 
from  a  corporation  to  the  state  will  auto- 
matically provide  the  Incentives  to  Increase 
output  and  otherwise  benefit  society,  an 
assumption  not  sustained  by  recent  events. 
The  real  radicals  and  progressives  in  the 
economic  world  are  American  businessmen, 
entrepreneurs,  and  management  profession- 
als. When  they  try  out  br  adopt  a  new 
method  in  manufacturing  or  merchandising, 
they  set  in  motion  a  chain  reaction  of  eco- 
nomic  Innovation  at  home  and  abroad.  To 
be  sure,  they  don't  do  it  all  by  themselves. 
They  have  help  from  technicians  in  engi- 
neering, in  the  laboratory,  in  the  advertising 
agency,  and  from  countless  others.  They 
have  help  from  trade  associations  which 
promote  the  exchange  and  cross -fertilization 
of  ideas.  They  are  helped  when  the  Gov- 
ernment acts  to  restrain  excesses  even  though 
this  sometimes  results  in  throwing  the  baby 
out  with  the  dirty  bath  water. 

Granting  all  this  aid  from  everybody  else, 
however,  our  businessmen  remain  pace- 
setters and  catalytic  agents  of  our  economic 
advancement  because  it  is  their  initiative 
upon  which  we  depend  for  getting  things 
done. 

What  btislnessmen  and  the  rest  of  tis  do 
not  sufficiently  realize  is  that,  in  the  proc. 
ess  of  getting  our  economy  to  function  effi- 
ciently and  fairly,  we  have  refuted  Marx 
on  the  two  naajor  premises  of  his  philosophy. 
He  prophesied  that,  under  capitalism,  as  it 
developed,  the  workers  (or  proletEiriat) 
would  Inevitably  grow  poorer,  as  employers 
(the  bourgeoisie)  would  siphon  up  an  ever- 
larger  proportion  of  income,  concentrating  it 
at  the  top.  At  some  point  the  tollers  would 
rise  in  revolt  against  their  degradation  and, 
by  revolution,  would  seize  control  of  all 
productive  property  from  their  oppressors. 
This  was  ordained  by  the  dialectics  of  the 
class  struggle. 

In  the  United  States,  exactly  the  opposite 
has  happened.  Instead  of  being  further  im> 
poverished,  the  worker  has  been  getting  rlch« 
er.  His  real  wages  have  steadily  risen  until 
they  are  about  8  times  higher  than  100  years 
ago  when  Marx  was  gazing  into  his  crystal 
ball. 

Over  the  same  period,  hours  of  labor  have 
declined  from  an  average  of  60  a  week  in 
1850  to  40  in  1029  to  about  41  today  (in- 
cluding overtime).  Moreover,  the  worker 'a 
security  has  been  buttressed  by  various  pen* 
sion  plans.  His  children  in  increasing  nimi« 
hers  complete  high  school  and  go  on  to 
college.  His  diet,  like  his  car  and  TV  set, 
are  less  and  less  distinguishable  from  those 
of  people  in  business  and  the  professions. 

On  a  comparative  basis,  dating  from  the 
days  of  Marx's  prediction,  the  worker's  posi« 
tion  has  improved  more  than  that  of  any 
other  occupational  group.  His  present  stake 
In  our  economy,  and  his  status  in  it,  are  only 
the  most  dramatic  symbols  of  oxir  movement 
toward  a  classless  society,  that  brightest 
promise  of  the  Marxists,  but  a  promise  on 
which  we — not  they — are  delivering. 

Everybody  else  has  prospered  along  with 
the  worker  as  our  income  has  kept  rising 
from  a  per  capita  average  of  $340  at  the  cen- 
tury's turn  to  $600  a  generation  ago  to  about 
$1,076  today  (as  calculated  in  1929  dollars). 
And  we  have  distributed  that  Income 
among  all  segments  of  the  population  in  a 
manner  that  has  pounded  the  last  nails  into 
the  coffin  of  the  class  struggle  thesis.  The 
share  going  to  oiur  wealthiest  1  percent 
($16,000  a  year  and  more  after  taxes)  has 
declined  from  13  percent  in  1839  to  7  percent 
in  1946  to  around  $  percent  at  the  moment. 
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similarly,  the  >bar«  mpportfoned  to  th« 
highest  5  percent  of  the  well-to-do  and  opu- 
lent, taken  together  (from  98.000  to  $16,000. 
and  more  after  taxes) ,  has  dwindled  from  38 
percent  In  1939  to  17  percent  In  1948  and 
hovered  around  that  latter  figure  during  the 
paat  7  years.  But  the  remaining  95  percent 
of  Americans  are  incomparably  better  ott 
than  erer.  especially  the  more  than  half  of 
the  gainfully  employed  In  the  93,500  to  86,500 
a  year  range. 

Along  with  Income,  ownership  not  only  of 
personal  possessions  but  also  of  wealth-pro- 
ducing property  has  been  widely  diffused.  A 
mill  on  people  own  stock  In  our  national  tele- 
phone network,  but  not  one  of  them  has  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total. 

By  the  same  token,  88,000  owners  employ 
36,000  men  and  women  in  a  Montana  copper 
company;  28,500  owners  employ  8,000  people 
In  a  Texas  oil  concern;  77.400  owners  employ 
7,000  wage  and  salary  earners  In  a  California 
electric  light  and  power  corporation,  and  the 
list  could  be  endlessly  prolonged. 

This  is  something  new  In  the  world.  It 
means  that  we  have  worked  out  the  most  Im- 
portant equalization  of  wealth  In  all  history. 
We  have  done  It  by  leveling  up  methods  all 
our  own.  We  have  done  It  not  by  confisca- 
tion, nationalization,  or  by  taking  away,  but 
rather  by  enlarging  the  size  of  the  pie  to 
enable  the  95  percent  majority  to  acquire  a 
bigger  slice,  while  the  5  percent  minority 
have,  on  the  whole,  held  their  own.  Pbr  the 
shrinking  of  their  share  has  occurred  more 
in  relative  than  In  absolute  terms,  even 
though.  In  not  a  few  cases,  the  operations  of 
the  tax  collector  have  imdiily  penalized  those 
fctt  the  upper  brackets,  drying  up  soiu-ces  of 
Investment  funds  and  of  benefactions  to  hos- 
pitals, museums,  universities  and  other 
philanthropy. 

But  the  comparative  contraction  In  the 
take  of  the  5  percent  minority  is  mainly  due 
to  such  other  causes  as:  (1)  Plowing  more 
profits  back  Into  a  business  either  for  re- 
serves or  expansion;  (2)  dispensing  dividend 
payments  on  a  wider  scale;  (3)  the  general 
fattening  of  pay  envelopes. 

Viewed  In  the  round,  the  key  fact  is  that 
while  oviT  per  capita  income,  in  constant  dol- 
lars, has  nearly  doubled  since  1929.  oxu-  prof- 
Its,  wages,  and  salaries  have  all  been  going 
up  together. 

This  marks  one  of  the  most  momentous 
social  revolutions  of  all  time.  Yet  It  has 
passed  among  us  almost  unnoticed,  and  cer- 
tainly unsung,  while  Its  staggering  Implica- 
tions are  Ignored  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  the  private  and  public  steps  we 
have  taken  to  gain  this  result  have  repealed 
the  second  major  law  of  Marx  that  capitalism, 
as  It  evolved,  would  oscillate  between  ex- 
tremes of  boom  and  bust  until  It  reached  a 
final  bust  so  disastrous  that  It  would  fall  to 
pieces  like  the  one-hoas  shay. 

But  we  have  learned  that  even  when  our 
economic  engine  breaks  down,  It  Is  neither 
wise  nor  necessary  to  throw  It  away.  It  can 
be  repaired  and  fitted  out  with  new  parts 
and  made  to  run  more  smoothly  than  ever. 
Historically  that  is  the  coxirse  we  have  al- 
ways pursued  in  tackling  defects  in  our  econ- 
omy. Our  repair  work  has  been  sometimes 
moderate,  and  sometimes  drastic,  and  some- 
times faulty,  and  then  we  have  had  to  rem- 
edy new  flaws  arising  from  the  attempt  to 
cure  old  ones.  The  crucial  point  is  that  we 
have  regularly  Insisted  on  the  overhaul 
of  our  economic  mechanism.  In  contrast  to 
trying  to  substitute  for  it  something  alto- 
gether new  and  different. 

We  have  currently  arrived  at  a  new  built-in 
stability  for  oiu-  economy.  We  may  never 
be  able  to  eliminate  some  serious  fiuctua- 
tlons.  though  some  think  this  also  feasible. 
We  have  already  restrained  the  wilder  swings 
Of  the  economic  pendulum.  We  have  be- 
come depression-cxishioned.  even  If  not  re- 
cession-proof. 

th?^.,Tl°^  ^  **"•  *^«  adversttlea  of 
^  J^  l^*^^""*"*^"  ^y"=l«-  '^e  have  safe- 
guarded   banks    against   faUure.    We   have 


cheeked  trends  toward  cutthroat  competi- 
tion and  complete  monc^>oly.  We  have  eased 
the  shock  of  layoff  and  Job  kwa  by  means  of 
unemployoMnt  insurance. 

We  have  adopted  a  whole  catalog  of  social- 
security  measures  and  othen  almllar  in 
spirit. 

Our  fathers  called  It  capitalism  and  let 
It  go  at  that.  But  latterly  we  have  been 
searching  for  a  new  name.  We  have  wanted 
to  differentiate  our  variety  of  capitalism 
from  the  European  variety  which  too  often 
is  feudallstlc  in  temper  if  not  in  techniques. 
We  have  also  wanted  an  appellation  that 
would  embody  the  prodigious  changes  and 
realinements  of  the  past  50  years.  Hence, 
we  often  put  a  prefix  to  capitalism  and  call 
it  social,  or  democratic  or  people's  capi- 
talism. The  term  "free  enterprise"  Is  widely 
favored;  and  "managementlsm,"  "productlv- 
Ism,"  "mutaliam."  and  "cooperative  compe- 
tition" all  have  their  advocates.  But  none 
of  these  quite  siiiBces. 

Our  economy  Is  so  powerful  and  billowing 
that  It  keeps  bursting  through  the  confines 
of  neat  category.  Then.  too.  we  are  not 
hampered  by  the  straltjacket  of  strict  Ide- 
ology. We  tinker,  we  improvise,  we  find 
answers  when  the  questions  come  up.  we 
experiment,  we  take  risks;  we  do  what  will 
work  in  the  face  of  real  situations  in  the 
real  world.  Out  of  this  feel  for  the  prag- 
matic, we  have  developed  what  is  actually 
a  mixed  or  combination  economy. 

Private  enterprise  accounts  for  some  80 
percent  of  our  goods  and  services,  and  public 
enterprise,  or  government  in  its  Federal. 
State,  or  local  forms,  for  some  30  percent. 
There  Is  frequent  overlapping  between  the 
two  sectors — public  funds  go  to  pay  for  new 
buildings  and  roads  but  private  contractors 
do  the  work. 

However,  the  decialons  of  what  to  make 
and  buy  and  sell,  where  to  inrest,  and  how 
much  to  save,  and  what  Job  to  take,  and  how 
to  do  it  best,  remain  private  decisions.  It 
is  the  diffusion  of  decision-making  power 
among  our  4,000.000  business  enterprises,  big, 
medium,  and  small,  and  on  our  5,000,000 
farms,  and  elsewhere,  that  is  the  source  of 
our  economic  vitality.  We  have  discovered 
that,  to  the  extent  we  can  decentralize  that 
decision-making  power  by  having  more  peo- 
ple participate,  we  unleash  the  creatlv* 
:apacity  of  the  individual. 

It  is  spontaneous  voluntary  oooperatlon, 
whether  on  the  floor  of  the  factory  or  depart- 
ment store  or  In  the  office  which,  as  in  a 
:3ommunlty  Chest  drive,  is  the  open  secret 
)f  our  success.    It  Is  this  quality  which  In- 
luced  a  Nazi  intelligence  ofllcer,  who  toured 
ihls  country  in  1938,  to  warn  Hitler  against 
Kver  getting  Involved  in  war  with  us.    Tb 
I  iinch  his  argimient.  the  ofllcer  pointed  out 
1  hat  our  "ciuious  geniiis"  for  free  collective 
I  tcticm  was  an  invincible  force  that  the  Third 
:  telch  should  not  dare  to  challenge. 

Ours,  then.  Is  a  teamwork  economy,  as 
1 7eU  as  one  of  inspired  patchwork.  It  is  also 
interdependent;  for  none  can  long  continue 
1|o  flourish  unless  all  do. 

The  automobUe.  for  example,  was  in  Its 
1  eglnnlngs  limited  to  a  luxtu^  market.  But 
I  Bsembly-Une  methods,  made  possible  by  rlak 
c  apltal  Invested  in  new  plant,  equipment,  re- 
s  sarch,  has  transformed  a  "class"  commodity 
lito  a  "mass"  commodity.  Its  market  now 
primarily  depends  upon  the  wages  of  the 
r^er,  the  profits  of  the  drugstore  proprie- 
tor, the  fees  of  the  dentist,  the  salary  of  the 
b  x>kkeeper,  and  the  earnings  of  millions  of 
oihers. 

If  those  earnings  should  drop  sharply  over 
aiy  long  period,  the  resulting  havoc  would 
n[>t  be  confined  to  the  automobile  indxistry 
b  Jt  would  ramify  out  to  steel  and  glass  and 
a  mnUess  other  places,  affecting  the  puddler 
aid  blower  and  banker,  the  shipping  clerk 
a  Id  catUe  raiser,  the  architect  and  everybody 
el  se.  A  mass  ■  production  economy,  by  its 
nttore,  cannot  be  stistained  without  mass 
pirchasing  power  any  more  ttan  It  can  be 
k<pt  expanding  without  constant  Infusions 


of  new  Investment.  For  the  real  meaning 
of  today's  mass  ivoductlon  as  an  economle 
process  Is  that  (both  inside  and  outside  the 
plant)  It  acts  to  integrate  all  efforts  and 
forces  into  an  indivisible  whole,  into  a  com- 
munity  of  skills,  Interests  and  actlvlttos  aU 
Interlocked. 

We  have  been  gradually  realizing  that,  un- 
der this  kind  of  an  economy,  the  private  good 
and  the  public  good  have  become  Siamese 
twins.  We  may  have  quite  a  long  distance 
to  go  before  we  become,  ethically.  Chrlstiazis: 
but  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  find- 
ing out  that  we  have  become,  economically. 
Christians  In  that  our  science,  and  tech- 
nology, and  oiu*  whole  complex  of  work  and 
wealth,  made  us  otir  brothors'  keepers  for 
reasons  of  enlightened  self-interest.  If  for 
no  others. 

Certainly  this  state  ot  affairs  Is  something 
that  Thomas  Jefferson,  despite  his  distrust 
of  Indusuuilsm.  would  have  to  approve. 
When  177  years  ago  he  sat  before  his 
desk  in  a  Philadelphia  Uvern  and  kept  dip- 
ping his  quill  into  the  Inkwell  while  he  put 
down  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, his  aim  was  to  draft  a  document 
of  colonial  Ill>eratlon. 

At  the  same  time  he  set  forth  the  princi- 
ples of  our  guiding  philosophy.  It  la  part 
economic  since  the  right  to  "life"  Is  one  we 
have  interpreted  to  mean  the  rl^t  to  eat 
and  earn  a  decent  living  and  something  more; 
It  Is  part  political,  for  the  right  to  "liberty- 
Is  the  right  to  speak,  vote,  and  worship  free- 
ly: and  be  equal  before  the  law;  it  U  part 
splritxial  because  the  right  to  the  "pursuit 
of  happiness"  Is  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  reach  out  and  develop  his  talents  and 
faculties,  as  he  prefers. 

These  three  rlghU  are  inseparably  Inter- 
twined. They  act  reciprocally  on  each  other. 
They  form  a  philosophy  not  of  hard  and  fast 
rules,  of  rigid  th  ory.  of  elaborate  logic  chop- 
ping, but  one  of  aspirations,  implying  that 
the  past  Is  always  prologue.  These  righte 
permeate  our  institutions.  They  are  the 
measures  of  our  conduct  as  persons  and  •• 
a  people.  To  the  extent  that  we  have  sought 
to  fulflu  them,  we  have  grown  to  greatness; 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  have  sought  to 
deny  them,  or  get  them  cheap,  we  have  in- 
vited calamity.  They  have  been  all  we  have 
needed  amid  our  adjustments  to  all  the  mas- 
sive changes  from  a  simple  agricultural  and 
handicraft  economy  to  a  complex,  highly  In- 
dustrialized world  power,  the  mightiest  th* 
earth  has  known. 

They  are.  these  rights,  perhaps  all  we  shall 
ever   want   aa   the   basis   for   an    economlo 
philosophy  which  must  always  be  part  politi- 
cal and  part  spiritual. 
We  seem  to  know  that  the  lest  la  up  to 
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Monday,  AptU  27.  19S3 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the    very    controversial    Issues    In   our 
country  is  the  development  of  power  in 
Hells  Canyon  on  the  Snake  River. 

The  proponents  of  a  high  dam  at  the 
Hells  Canyon  site  would  appropriate  all 
of  the  unappropriated  water  In  that 
river  for  the  development  of  power  and 
leave  no  water  for  future  expansion  of 
irrigation. 

The  proponents  of  the  low-head  Ham« 
In  Hells  Canyon  would  develop  as  much 
power  at  this  dam  site,  but  would  leave 
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all  the  water  presently  unappropriated 
in  the  Snake  River  for  future  expansion 
of  irrigation. 

That  the  proponents  of  high  dam  have 
failed  to  agree  among  themselves  is 
pointed  out  in  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Idaho  Statesman 
on  Thursday.  July  9,  1953.  entitled 
"Hells  Canyon  Failure": 

HXLL.S  Canton  PAiLuax 
Proponents  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  made 
a  sorry  showing  in  Washington  as  hearings 
opened  on  the  three  Idaho  Power  projects. 
Pleading  for  the  National  Hells  Canyon  As- 
sociation, C.  Olrard  Davidson,  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  stood  up  and 
said  his  organization  had  not  had  time  to 
prepare  a  case.  Mr.  Davidson  wanted  90 
days  to  prepare. 

Tlu-oughout  his  career  as  a  New  Dealer,  Mr. 
Davidson  has  made  a  number  of  questionable 
statements  but  never  one  of  the  deliberately 
false  proportions  of  the  words  he  uttered 
before  the  FPC  hearing  Tuesday.  Hells  Can- 
yon has  been  Mr.  Davidson's  career.  He 
started  his  public  power  drive  with  a  Colum- 
bia Valley  Authority.  When  the  Northwest, 
and  Idaho  In  particular,  made  It  plain  that 
the  Columbia  Valley  Authority  was  not 
wanted,  Mr.  Davidson  had  the  title  modified 
to  call  the  project  the  Coliunbia  Valley  Ad- 
ministration. Having  no  better  success  with 
that  one,  the  g\uis  were  aimed  on  Hells 
Canyon. 

Tuesday,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  was 
dangerously  near.  Mr.  Davidson  proved  his 
dishonesty  with  his  own  words. 

No  man  In  the  Nation  Is  better  informed 
on  Hells  Canyon  than  C.  Olrard  Davidson. 
Were  this  not  true  he  would  not  be  the  chief 
counsel  representing  the  National  Hells  Can- 
yon Association  at  this  hearing  In  Washing- 
ton which  may  end  Hells  Canyon  forever. 
Here's  a  run-down  of  the  Davidson  career: 
Admitted  to  Louisiana  State  bar  in   1Q33. 
Attorney  for  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
1934-37. 

Attorney  United  States  Housing  Authority. 
1939-40. 

Consulting  attorney  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
minlstraUon,  1940-43. 

General  counsel  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, 1943-46. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1948-50. 
Then  on  December  21,  1950.  Mr.  Davidson 
received  the  following  letter,  which  explains 
everything: 

Thx  WHrrx  Housx, 

Wiuhington. 
DxAi  Jxbbt;  I  have  considered  very  care- 
fully your  request  to  be  relieved  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  know  of  the 
commitmenta  you  have  made  which  dictate 
your  request,  and  I  feel  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  accept  It. 

I  know  of  the  good  work  over  the  last 
several  months,  in  which  you  have  belp>ed 
so  greatly,  which  has  placed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  on  a  defense  footing.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Department  is  now 
in  a  position  to  handle  the  defense  Job  ahead 
of  it  effectively  and  speedily. 

You  have  made  a  splendid  record  during 
your  years  In  Government  service,  as  you 
have  advanced  from  one  post  to  another  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  ability.  I  am  espe- 
cially appreciative  of  the  fine  work  you  have 
done  over  the  last  several  years  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  You  have  been 
imaginative  in  approaching  the  duties  of 
your  office,  and  untiring  in  working  for 
sound  and  progressive  policies  in  the  field 
with  which  you  have  been  associated.  You 
should  feel  particularly  proud  of  the  work 
you  have  done  in  helping  to  buUd  a  better 
and  stronger  America  through  the  wise  de- 
velopment and  use  of  our  national  resources. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  not  sev- 
ering your  connection  with  the  Government 
completely,  and  that  you  wiU  be  advising 
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Secretary  Chapman  In  the  near  future  on 
the  proper  basis  for  proceeding  with  Fed- 
eral power  development  in  the  Northwest 
In  the  light  of  the  present  emergency.  I 
know  he  wiU  be  asking  for  your  Judgment 
from  time  to  time  on  other  matters  as  well. 
I,  too,  shall  expect  to  call  on  you  in  the 
future  for  your  help. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  future  suc- 
cess. 

Very  sincerely, 

Haxxt  S.  Tkxtman. 
At  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Davidson  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Chapman    which    contained    the    following 
paragraph : 

"Defense  industry  desperately  needs  the 
large  blocks  of  cheap  hydroelectric  power 
that  can  be  developed  from  the  Coliunbla 
River  system.  While  everyone  in  the  region 
would  like  to  see  that  latent  power  developed, 
there  Is  as  yet  no  large  body  of  (pinion 
united  behind  a  single  program  for  accom- 
plishing this.  I  am  asking  you.  therefore,  to 
consult  with  the  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  other  individuals  in  the  region,  and 
to  recommend  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  a 
unified  plan  which  will  result  In  the  quick- 
est and  most  effective  development  of  the 
great  power  resources  of  the  area  for  de- 
fense purposes." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Davidson  resigned  as 
AssisUnt  Secretary  of  Interior,  where  the 
salary  was  low,  and  came  West  with  an  Inte- 
rior Department  assignment  (at  his  own  fee) 
to  develop  Federal  power  in  the  Northwest 
under  the  excuse  of  defense.  That  he  has 
been  a  miserable  failure  was  demonstrated 
Tuesday  when  he  humbly  asked  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  90  days  to  study  the 
matter. 

Whether  public  power  has  had  merit  in  the 
Northwest,  and  there  are  some  Instances,  lack 
of  accomplishment  has  been  due  to  the 
type  of  men  who  have  been  assigned  to  carry 
out  the  work.  They  have  all  failed  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  their  banners  were  false. 
The  Statesman  has  contended  ever  since 
Mr.  Davidson  first  informed  us  in  his  Louisi- 
ana drawl  that  he  was  a  "native  of  Oh-a. 
gone,"  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  So- 
cialist dreamer  who  was  working  basically 
for  the  old  Roosevelt  plan  to  place  the  Na- 
tion under  great  authority  regions. 

When  Mr.  Davidson  told  them  in  Washing- 
ton that  he  needed  time  to  prepare  a  case, 
he  proved  not  only  his  own  incompetence 
and  dishonesty  but  also  o\ir  long  contention 
that  he  has  never  known  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about. 

Yet  It  Is  fortunate  for  Idaho  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats sent  out  boys  to  do  men's  work.  Had 
there  been  competence  when  the  New  Deal- 
ers had  control  of  Congress,  Idaho  might  weU 
have  reverted  to  desert.  With  the  change 
in  national  administration,  and  a  trend  away 
from  socialism,  this  State  can  rest  easier.  In 
fact,  it  can  sit  back  and  have  a  good  laugh 
over  the  admission  of  C.  Olrard  Davidson, 
a  public  power  career  man,  that  he  does  not 
know  the  score  on  Hells  Canyon. 


Postmaster  Gaieral  Sammerfield's  Bnti- 
ness  Know-How  Pays  Off  for  Taxpaj- 
ers  in  Pott  Office  Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21, 1953 

Mr.   CEDERBERO.    Mr.   Speaker,  if 
any  of  our  large  corporations  was  run- 


ning into  the  red  financially  at  the  rate 
of  $2  million  a  working  day  without  the 
management  trying  to  check  the  trend, 
the  stockholders  would  likely  get  pretty 
concerned  about  their  investment. 

Yet  here  in  this  Government  of  ours 
we  have  the  strange  picture  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  largest  nonmili- 
tary  branch  of  Government,  running  up 
deficits  at  the  rate  of  $2  million  a  day 
with  the  management  vigorously  trying 
to  do  something  about  it  and  the  stock- 
holders, to  wit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tax- 
payer, showing  little  concern. 

President  Eisenhower  could  not  have 
made  a  wiser  choice  than  his  selection  of 
Arthur  K  Summerfield,  a  dynamic  and 
highly  successful  Michigan  businessman, 
as  Postmaster  General.  Mr.  Summer- 
field  has  surrounded  himself  with  other 
successful  businessmen  from  the  fields  of 
transportation,  traffic  management,  and 
industry.  Their  goal  is  to  put  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  a  businesslike  basis. 
The  previous  administration  estimated 
the  1954  postal  deficit  at  $746  mUlion. 
Budgetary  reductions  since  have  cut 
that  amount  to  $594  million  and  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  10  reduced  it  by  $79 
million  to  $515  million. 

Administrative  action  initiated  by 
Postaiaster  General  Summerfield  slashed 
the  figure  down  to  $350  million.  Thus 
you  see  the  Eisenhower  administration 
has  made  real  progress  in  attacking  the 
matter  of  deficits  in  this  particular  De- 
partment. The  Department  has  rate- 
increase  requests  pending  before  Con- 
gress which  would  further  reduce  these 
staggering  deficits. 

Our  postal  rates  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  costs  of  handling  the 
mail. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  for  a 
magazine  publisher,  for  instance,  to  pay 
$1  to  send  his  publication  through 
the  mail  and  then  have  the  taxpayers 
foot  the  bill  tor  an  additional  $3.92  to 
pay  the  balance  of  the  cost  in  getting  the 
publisher's  mail  delivered. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  farm- 
price-support  program.  There  seems  to 
be  more  interest  generated  among  folk 
in  the  big-city  areas  over  their  assess- 
ment on  the  farm  program  than  there  is 
over  the  mailing  deficit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  1932  we  suffered  a  loss  of 
about  $700  million  to  $800  million  in  the 
farm  program,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
lost  $2.4  billion  in  handling  second-class 
mail  alone. 

The  Post  Office  Department  under  Mr. 
Summerfield  is  doing  a  grand  job  in  com- 
bating these  deficits  and  attempting  to 
eliminate  them. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln,  na- 
tionally known  news  columnist,  who  re- 
cently spoke  some  fine  words  of  praise 
for  the  job  Mr.  Simunerfleld  and  his  De- 
partment are  doing. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  present  that 
column,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  July  16: 

BUSINXBSMKN        HXLPINO        THX        MAn.S        OO 

THKOnOH — Srxxwd    Aoministbation    Auo 

RxDUCiNG  Costs 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Postmaster  General  Arthur  B.  Summer* 
field,  aided  by  shrewd  management  and  re- 
organization, has  already  knocked  the 
(Tnunan)    estimated    1964    deficit    of    the 
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postal  aenriee  down  frocn  $748  mlTIInn  to  9316 
mlUion.  And.  backed  by  President  Elsen- 
bower,  he  Is  asking  Congress  for  postal  rate 
Increases  totaling  9240  million.  If  granted, 
tbese  increases  will  reduce  the  deficit  to  less 
than  $75  million— or  one-tenth  of  the  orlgl> 
nal  estimate.  A  still  further  reduction,  to 
apfsozlmately  $40  million.  Is  possible  If  other 
agendas  at  the  Government  reimburse  the 
Post  OlBoe  Department  for  free-mailing 
services  they  now  receive. 

Notwithstanding  roars  that  have  arisen 
from  a  few  Members,  it  Is  believed  that  Con- 
gress will  enact  the  necessary  legislation  for 
the  Increased  mall  rates.  There  Is  good  rea- 
son it  should.  The  accumulated  deficits  of 
tb«  postal  senrlce  since  1»46  total  $3.8  bil- 
lion, which  now  forms  part  <tf  the  public 
debt  and  on  which  the  American  taxpayers 
are  forced  to  pay  $100  million  a  year  Interest. 
The  American  public  will  gain  far  more  in 
the  matter  of  tax  relief.  If  the  moderate  in- 
creases in  mail  rates  now  proposed  are 
adopted,  than  it  will  lose  in  the  increased 
payment  for  postal  services.  ''Itii  like  trad- 
ing an  egg  for  a  whole  chicken,"  Postmaster 
General  Summerfleld  says. 

So  the  drive  is  on  to  put  the  postal  rate 
bill  through  at  the  present  session,  with  the 
Republican  leadership  lined  up  for  it.  and 
with  the  promise  of  backing  from  Democrats 
In  House  and  Senate.  The  chief  opposttlota 
'  comes  from  the  users  at  second-class  mail — 
and  their  supporters.  Second-class  mail  con- 
■Ists  ot  newspapers,  magaalnes.  and  periodi- 
cals— and  the  loudest  squawks  come  from 
the  magaalnes.  It  is  on  this  class  ot  maU 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  loses  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  each  year,  $340 
million. 

ONLT  $ao  icnxioir 

The  proposed  Increase  In  rates  on  second- 
class  mall,  however,  will  add  only  $ao  mll- 
UoQ  revenue.  Rat«s  cm  this  class  of  mall 
are  generally  lower  than  they  were  In  1936. 
Poatmaster  General  Simunerfleld  laid  it  <» 
the  line  when  he  told  the  congressional  eom- 
mltteea  considering  this  legislation  that 
"when  a  publisher  pays  $1  to  send  his  pu-od- 
nct  throxigh  the  malls,  the  taxpayer  pays  an 
additional  $3.03  to  meet  the  cost  of  handling 
that  product." 

The  largest  revenue  increase  Is  expected 
from  the  pn^rased  new  rates  on  first-class 
mall — letters.  $166  million,  including  domes- 
tic airmail  letters.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  proposed  Increase  of  1 
cent  (on  the  first  ounce)  for  letters  is  to  be 
levied  only  on  nonlocal  letters.  Local  letters 
and  postcards  will  pay  no  more.  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  only  \bout  36  percent 
ot  the  letter  mall  originates  in  the  home. 
On  third-class  mall,  mainly  printed  matter 
and  merchandise  up  to  8  ounces,  the  pro- 
posed Increase  is  approximately  35  percent, 
and  is  e:^}ected  to  bring  in  $52  million  added 
revenue. 

The  postal  service  is  a  huge  and  complex 
business.  It  spends  $3.8  bllUon  a  year  and 
takes  in  $3.3  billion.  Its  a  service  to  the 
American  people  and  not  expected  to  mn^o 
a  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  users  of 
mall  service  should  certainly  pay  for  it.  In 
115  years  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
Post  OOlce  Department  has  reported  a  sur- 
plus only  18  times,  and  only  5  times  dxirlng 
peace. 

BU8UISS81CKN    EOLP 

To  help  handle  this  enormous  tniplncoo 
ft  Is  sstlmated  that  in  fiscal  year  1964  the 
service  wUl  handle  53.7  billion  pieces  of  mall, 
an  Increase  In  total  volume  in  16  years  of  61 
percent.  The  Postmaster  General,  himself  a 
successful  businessman,  has  brought  into 
the  Department  a  team  of  businessmen  en- 
gaged in  transportation  and  traffic  managing 
and  industries  for  some  of  the  largest  con- 
cerns in  the  country.  In  the  5  months  they 
have  been  on  the  job  they  have  made  many 
adjustments  and  Improvements  in  the  postal 
■ervlee.  reducing  costs  and  increasing  effi- 
ciency and  particularly  the  speed  of  m^^M 


delivery.  It  is  a  department  In  which  the 
wisd  >m  of  General  Eisenhower's  determina- 
tion to  bring  Improvement  through  manage- 
men  .  by  practical  businessmen  is  assuredly 
payi  kg  off. 

t>alanced  budget  for  the  postal  service 
wou]  1  be  a  real  step  toward  a  balanced 
bud{  et  for  the  Federal  Government,  hb. 
Sum  nerfield  explains  that  economies  and 
chac  ges  already  made  in  his  Department  will 
cut  1152  million  off  the  orif^al  Truman 
budc  et.  He  has  been  further  aided  toward 
a  balanced  budget  by  the  transfer  of  airmail 
million — to  the  Civil  Aero- 
Board,  and  by  recent  reylslon  in 
-poet  rates  and  other  fees,  bringing  in 
$300  million  a  year.  His  aim,  how- 
ls to  do  far  more  than  make  the  postal 
servlfce  a  pay-as-you-go  affair.  He  seelcs  to 
give  better,  qtilcker,  and  more  extended 
•ervl«. 
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.  PIUCE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
this  occasion  to  compliment  and 
the    Amalgamated    Meat 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
A.  P.  of  L,,  on  an  idea  which.  In 
opinion,  is  very  worth  while  and  c(»n-> 
This  organization  at  regular 
publishes  timely  pamphlets  on 
of  vital  concern  to  every  work- 
i — ^In  fact,  every  citizen.   It  brings 
to  a  better  understanding  and 
of  the  duties  performed  by  his 
man. 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  work  this 
tion  has  been  doing  in  this  re- 
I  would  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
today  an  article  which  has  been 
8  [ibject  of  one  of  the  organization's 
recent  pamphlets.    This  particular 
is  a  tribute  to  all  of  the  policemen 
«rve  their  fellow  citizens  through 
community  throughout  our  Nation, 
mtitled  "Just  a  Cop."    The  article 
by  Patrick  E.  Gorman,  inter- 
secretary-treasurer     of     the 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
of  North  America. 
I  have  the  floor,  I  would  like  to 
the  general  commendation  I  am 
ig  of  this  organization  a  good  word 
official  family  of  this  splendid 
union,  headed  by,  as  international 
my  good   friend  and  fellow 
the  Honorable  Earl  W.  Jimer- 
East  St.  Louis,  m.    Mr.  Jimerson 
an  outstanding  leader  In  labor 
for  more  than  a  quarter 
His  record  stands  high  in  the 
of  labor  for  the  character  of  lead- 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
labor  movement  to  play  such  a 
^le  in  the  progress  of  our  country, 
article  referred  to  follows: 
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Jttst  a  Cop 


(By  Patrick  E.  Gorman) 
the  street   from  where   I  lire,   a 
followed  by  family  and  friends  had 
the  Schaeffer  home.    The  sad  cor- 
B  on  its  way  to  a  UtUe  chapel  on 
Street  from  which  the  mortal  re- 
yt  Frank  Schaeffer.  "Just  a  cop."  would 


be  Interred  In  Evergreen  Cemetery.  As  I 
looked  out  my  window  and  saw  the  mor- 
tician take  down  the  flowered  crepe  from 
the  door  and  home,  I  thought  of  Frank 
Schaeffer  as  something  more  than  "Just  a 
cop."  He  was  a  big.  Jovial  fellow  and  with- 
out bad  intention  I  used  to  refer  to  him 
as  "old  big  fo9t." 

I  saw  him  often  leaving  his  home  Just 
about  sundown  in  his  blue  suit  with  shiny 
badge,  with  nightstick  in  hand  and  gun  in 
pocket.  "Old  big  foot"  was  Just  about  tops 
In  my  book.  He  was  something  more  than 
"Just  a  cop."  He  was  the  symbol  of  several 
mlUlon  others  wearing  blue  suits  with  shiny 
badges.  I  had  the  feeling  that  without  him 
and  the  others  that  living  life  would  be  al* 
most  impossible. 

Is  not  the  policeman  with  his  gun  and 
nightstick  the  genuine  protector  of  every 
law-abiding  citizen  of  every  community  in 
our  land?  In  the  heat  of  summer  I  see  him 
guiding  kids  safely  at  dangerous  crossings 
and  he  acts  in  a  manner  as  though  he  la 
the  father  of  them  all.  I  see  him  in  the 
center  of  traffic  with  thousands  of  automo- 
biles whirling  about  him,  blowing  his 
whistle,  and  pointing  the  direction.  With- 
out him  we  might  Just  as  well  Junk  the  auto- 
mobile. There  he  goes,  "Just  a  cop."  yr>airttig 
his  beat  in  the  lonely  hours  of  night,  on  foot 
and  in  car. 

He  is  ths  only  person  the  criminal  and 
night  prowler  really  fears.  He  races  Ilka 
mad  toward  the  scream  of  a  woman.  He  is 
at  the  side  of  every  injured  pedestrian.  Ha 
consoles  us  In  every  disaster.  He  breaks 
bad  news  to  us  very  tenderly.  He  Is  our 
guardian  at  every  public  meeting,  the  up- 
holder of  our  Constitution  and  the  defender 
of  our  American  heritage.  He  is  faithful  to 
every  task  entrusted  to  him,  the  saver  of 
life,  and  the  giver  of  blood.  He  recognlaea 
the  deep  responsibility  to  the  community 
and  seldom  complains.  In  snow,  in  sleet,  in 
storm,  aiul  in  torrents  of  rain,  be  goes  where 
he  is  needed.  We  have  a  feeling  of  greater 
security  in  knowing  that  he  is  near. 

Without  this  cop,  his  shiny  badge  and  hia 
night  stick,  there  would  not  and  co\ild  not 
be  an  ordinary  procedure  of  life.  He  leaves 
his  home  for  duty,  kisses  his  loved  ones,  and 
beneath  his  smile  there  is  that  feeling  in  his 
brave  heart  that  he  may  not  return.  The 
mother  and  wife  seem  to  sense  this  too,  ba- 
caiise  they  live  in  a  day-to-day  anxiety.  Tou 
can  see  him  faithfully  on  Sunday  attending 
his  church  and  bending  his  knee  to  God,  H« 
may  be  struck  down  any  minute  by  a  crimi- 
nal or  maniac  adhering  to  the  law  of  the 
gutter. 

Tes.  I  thought  of  aU  these  heroes,  each 
one  "Just  a  cop,"  as  I  looked  out  my  window 
and  saw  them  taking  FTank  Schaeffer,  "old 
big  foot."  to  the  little  chapel  on  Second 
Street  and  then  to  his  last  resting  place  la 
Evergreen  Cemetery. 


ComMeab  oa  Maority  Report  on  H.  R. 
358,  a  Bin  To  Repeal  the  RestrictioB 
OB  Dnal  BeaefiU  Uadtr  Raflraad  Ro- 
tiremeiit  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  WBw  JBsnrr 

IN  THE  HOtoSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  these  comments  on  the  minority 
report  on  H.  R.  356,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
restriction  on  the  dual-benefits  provision 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
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I  trust  they  win  be  helpful  to  the  Mem- 
bers by  enabling  them  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  H.  R.  356  than  would 
be  gained  from  the  reading  of  the  mizior- 
ity  report. 

This  memorandum  provides  a  nm- 
nlng  oommentary  on  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Poreign  Commerce  on  H.  R 
356.  A  sentence  or  a  phrase  will  be 
quoted,  with  page,  paragraph,  and  line 
of  the  r^Dort  cited,  and  the  comment 
will  follow  the  quotation.  Por  ease  in 
following,  there  ia  atta^ied  to  the  orig- 
inal a  copy  of  the  minority  report  with 
the  quotations  underlined  and  numbered 
to  correspond  to  the  numbered  com- 
ments. 

1.  Page  1.  paragraph  1.  lines  2-4:  "(BJn- 
aetment  of  this  bUl  would  (1)  dangerously 
Jeopardise  the  financial  soundnasa  ot  the 
railroad  retirement  system." 

As  set  forth  in  the  eotnmlttae  report  on 
pages  10  an4  11  tbe  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  in  1961  found  a  "deficiency"  of  1.046 
percent  no  reason  for  delay  on  enactment  at 
the  pending  amendnifents.  The  fifth  actu- 
arial valuation  Indicated  a  "defk^ncy"  oC 
0i>l  percent.  No  recommendation  has  come 
from  the  committee  minority,  or  tbe  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Board  or  any  ot  the  othar 
opponents  ot  H.  R.  866  for  any  action  about 
the  0.91  percent  "deficiency."  The  failure 
to  demand  corrective  action  on  tbe  deficit 
is  excusable  only  If  those  failing  to  act  be- 
lieve the  present  acknowledged  deficiency 
to  be  unimpartant—aiMl  clearly  that  is  what 
the  opponenU  o<  H.  R.  866  think.  If  a  "de- 
ficiency" of  0.81  percent  Is  not  important 
snough  to  require  action,  it  is  cookpletely 
certain  that  a  deficiency  of  1.06  percent  will 
not  have  the  dangerous  consequences  with 
which  the  minority  tries  to  scare  the  House. 

a.  Page  2,  paragraph  1,  lines  6-7:  "(lit 
this  measure  Is  enacted  It  would  immediately 
Increase  the  deficit  by  which  tbe  retirement 
system  is  operating  from  $46  million  a  year 
to  $66  million  a  year." 

The  "deficiency"  at  which  the  retirement 
system  is  operating  is  based  on  guesses  of 
the  long-term  future.  There  is  no  present 
"deficit,"  but  only  one  In  prospect.  The 
$11  million  is  the  actual  expenditure  as 
estimated  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
which  would  reault,  for  the  first  6  years, 
from  snaetmant  of  H.  R.  8&S. 

In  its  estimatea  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1954  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  estimated  that 
the  balance  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  ac- 
count on  June  80.  1968  would  be  $3,171,- 
024,668  and  on  June  30,  1964.  $S,481,T76,6ea, 
an  increase  during  the  year  at  $310,752,000. 
(See  hearings  on  D^Mrtment  at  lAbor- 
Fed«al  Security  appropriations  for  1964, 
volume  for  agencies  other  than  Labor-Federal 
Security,  p.  70.)  Tbe  first  effect  at  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  366  will  be  to  reduce  the  sur- 
plus ot  tbe  fiscal  year  Just  beginning  from 
not  quite  $811  mlUkm  to  Just  under  $800 
million. 

The  long  range  cost  Is  approslmately  0.16 
percent  of  payroll.  (Hearings  on  H.  R.  360, 
p.  27.)  The  long  range  payroll  estimate  is 
$6  billion.  (Railroad  Retirement  Board  1952 
Annual  Report,  p.  181)  so  that  in  dollars, 
the  annual  cost,  on  a  basis  comparable  to 
the  $46  million  deficit,  U  $7.6  mUlion.  The 
60  percent  exaggeration  of  oost  ($11  million 
Instead  of  $7JS  million)  U  characteristic  of 
the  minority  r^xirt. 

At  the  hearings  on  H.  B.  666  (p.  147)  the 
representative  ot  the  Railroad  Labor  Execu- 
tives Association  sUted  that  the  additional 
expenditures  occasioned  by  anactment  of 
H.  R.  856.  if  augmented  by  Interest  (presum- 
ably at  8  percent,  the  rate  ussd  in  all  valua- 
tl(H>s  thus  far  .though  no  rate  was  men- 
tioned), would  by  the  year  2000  equal  $1 
bUllon.    The  Board's  statement   (haarlnga 


on  &  K.  866,  p.  tt  and  minority  r^iort,  p.  98) 
Indicates  that  In  the  last  few  year*  at  tha 
end  at  the  century  tbe  eapendtturas  would 
be  small  so  that  the  difference  in  the  aoeo- 
mulated  amount  In  1906  and  2000  would  be 
almost  whoUy  Interest  and.  In  the  forma 
year,  the  accumulated  amount  would  ba 
about  $866  mUlion. 

No  projection  of  the  railroad  rettrement 
account  has  been  published  since  the  1951 
amendments.  The  chairman  ot  the  railway 
labor  executives  Inserted  In  the  hearings  on 
ttie  1961  amendments  (82<i  Cong.,  hearings 
tm  H.  R.  8669  and  H.  R.  3755,  p.  92)  a  projec- 
tion on  8.  1347,  which  with  some  modifica- 
tions, became  the  1951  amendments.  The 
projection  showed  a  balance  in  the  railroad 
retirement  account,  in  1995,  of  $766  mUllon. 

While  the  1961  amendments  differed  from 
8.  1847,  the  {Bojectlon  was  based  upon  a 
net  level  cost  of  14.18  percent  of  payroll 
(hearings  on  H.  R.  8669,  p.  78)  whereas  the 
latest  valuation  Indicates  the  fig\n%  to  be 
18.41  pwcent — 13.56  percent  if  H.  R.  856 
Is  enacted.  That  is,  a  projection  consistent 
with  that  for  S.  1347  would  show  an  exhaus- 
tion of  funds  after  the  year  2000. 

However,  taking  the  forecost  for  8.  1347 
to  be  applicable,  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  356 
will  advance  the  exhaustion  of  the  railroad- 
retirement  account  from  about  1997  or  1998 
to  1994  or  early  1995.  To  caU  this  a  threat 
of  insolvency  is  to  define  "insolvency"  in  a 
way  not  yet  found  in  any  dictionary. 

3.  Page  3,  paragraph  3.  lines  4-6:  "^Jrlor 
service  (on  which  service  no  retirement  taxes 
were  paid)." 

This  is  a  bald  misstatement  of  fact.  While 
obviously  no  taxes  were  paid  before  1937 
every  tax  payment  since  at  least  1930  has 
Included  a  payment  for  pre- 1937  service. 
And  if  there  had  been  no  credit  for  prior 
service  every  tax  payment  would  have  been 
lower  than  has  been  the  case.  The  Senate 
report  on  S.  1347  (82d  Cong.)  is  quoted  to 
the  same  effect  by  the  minority  (p.  6.  par. 
8>  but  a  mlssUtement  of  fact  is  not  cor- 
rected by  citing  an  identical  misstatement 
made  by  someone  else. 

4.  Page  3,  paragraph  8,  last  3  lines,  "Thus, 
no  deduction  is  made  in  an  individual's  raU- 
road  anniilty  if  such  anntilty  is  based  ex- 
clusively on  railroad  service  after  1986." 

About  95  percent  of  employees  currently 
being  awarded  annvUties  and  about  98  per- 
cent of  all  present  retired  employees  receive 
annuities  based  in  whole  or  In  part  on 
service  and  c(»npensatlon  before  1987 — at 
least  before  appUcatlon  of  the  dual-ben^t 
provision.  For  many  years  a  large  majority 
of  employees  will.  i^Murt  from  the  dual-bene- 
fit provision,  be  entitled  to  annuities  based 
In  part  on  prior  service.  Almost  60,000  em- 
ployees are  still  entitled  to  annuities  with- 
out benefit  of  sutaasquent  service  (Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  1962  Annual  Report).  To 
point  out  that  a  minority  of  the  employees 
during  the  next  20  years  will  have  no  prior 
service  has  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  case  and 
serves  only  to  divert  attention  from  those 
who  are  harmed  by  the  dual  benefits  to 
those  who  are  not  concerned. 

6.  Page  4,  paragraph  8,  first  four  lines: 
*Tt  Is  contrary  to  good  public  insurance 
practice  for  an  individual  who  is  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  railroad  retirement  and 
aocial-securlty  systems  to  receive  full  credit 
toward  each  benefit  for  the  same  period  at 
untaxed  service." 

As  noted  in  comments,  it  Is  a  dlstorttan 
at  fact  to  say  that  no  tans  have  been  paid 
on  service  hetan  1937.  But,  more  important, 
there  are  9  Federal  ayateooa  (counting  as  1 
plan  those  tor  the  4  armed  services  and 
their  nurse  and  medical  ainrlllarlas.  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Coast  Quard. 
MMl  the  Public  Health  Smrvloe)  and  there  are 
literaUy  hundreds  at  pension  plans  covering 
pubUc  emptoyees.  (For  exanqtle,  in  the  Re- 
port of  Exam*"  **«""■  PuMlc  Sn^doyae's  Pan- 
ston  Fund.  1951.  State  of  lUlniHs,  Department 
U  inffiir»~^  oap.S.  163  pansKm  Xunda  are 


Taportad  for  1066  and  160  tar  1061.)  Not  ao» 
public  pwnsloin  plan  has  been  dtad  as  hav- 
ing a  dual-benefit  provision,  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  are  none  to  cite.  This 
seems  to  be  a  ease  at  everyliody  but  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  being  out  of  step. 

0.  Page  4,  paragraph  4,  lines  18-21:  "A 
raUroad  employee,  bafcre  receiving  credit  for 
any  period  before  1987,  must  show  that  ha 
actually  vras  in  railroad  service  in  that  period, 
and  that  he  was  also  in  active  service  or  in  an 
employment  relation  mi  August  SO,  1086. 
Under  the  sodal-secnrtty  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  employee  with  the  required 
niunber  of  quartars  of  coverage  after  1086 
(untU  July  1,  1954,  that  number  is  coly  six) 
Is,  In  general,  automatically  treated  as 
though  he  had  been  under  social-security 
coverage  throughout  his  working  lifetime, 
even  though  he  may  actually  have  been  a 
railroad  employee  most  of  the  time." 

Tbe  dual-benefit  provision  reduces  the 
railroad  annuities  of  individuals  who  also 
are  entitled,  or  could  be  entitled,  to  old-age 
insurance  benefits.  The  statement  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  recites 
that  the  conditions  for  receipt  of  railroad- 
retirement  annuities  are  more  onerous  than 
under  social  security.  This  fact  might  sup- 
port a  proposition  that,  if  tha  s\im  of  the 
two  annuttiea  is  excessive,  the  one  to  be 
reduced  Is  tiie  one  payable  under  the  Social 
Beeurtty  Act.  Instead  the  reasoning  U 
twisted  to  support  the  opposite  conclusion: 
since  the  railroad  annuities  were  hardest  to 
get,  therefore  cut  them. 

7.  Page  6,  paragrapii  4,  lines  13-14:  '"The 
study  disclosed  that  only  100  persons  were 
then  receiving  retirement  benefits  fronx  both 
systems." 

This  is  not  a  particularly  Important  i>oint 
and  is  included  only  because  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic distortion  of  the  facts.  The  com- 
parison referred  to  was  based  on  a  check  of 
social  security  account  numbers.  Since  most 
railroad  annuitants  had  social  seciirity  ac- 
count numbers  in  the  special  railroad  series, 
their  eamtpgf  under  social  security  would 
be  located  only  if  the  railroad  series  social 
aeeurlty  number  had  been  reported  to  the 
nonrallr.4Ml  en^iloyer.  It  Is  known  that  large 
numbers  at  railroed  employeas  got  new  social 
sec\irity  numbers  outside  the  railroad  series 
for  Mae  on  nonrailroad  work.  At  the  end  of 
May  194i,  there  were  30,390  pensions  in  force 
on  former  railroad  pensioners  transferred 
to  the  Board's  rolls,  none  of  whi^  could  be 
checked  by  social  security  account  numbera. 
Over  83.000  annuities  were  based  on  prior 
service  only  and  most  of  them  did  not  report 
social  security  numbers  to  the  RaUrnart  Re- 
tirement Board.  Tbe  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  thought  the  figure  of  100  unreliable; 
It  was  not  published  for  12  years  afterward 
and  then  only  to  misrepresent  ths  back- 
ground of  H.  R.  856. 

The  reference  to  100  dual  beneficiaries  is 
misleading  not  only  because  it  is  undeniably 
incomplete  but  because  tho-e  is  failure  to 
mention  those  who  were  not  receiving  social 
security  benefits  hut  who  nevertheless  were 
ertiUed  or  could  upon  application  become 
entitied  to  them.  A  1045  study  of  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Board  (the  Monthly  Review, 
October  1946,  pp.  166-171)  showed  that  by 
the  end  of  1943  almost  19.000  railroad  annui- 
tants had  secured  social  security  employ- 
ment after  the  railroad  annuity  began;  over 
8,000  had  started  social  security  employment 
before  the  end  of  1940  and  2.128  more  in 
1941.  There  were  about  6,200  annultanU 
who  began  social-security  employment  in 
1942  and  almost  7,500  in  1943.  The  great 
majority  of  these  a-nultants  retired  when 
over  65  and  most  of  them  needed  only  6 
quarters  of  coverage  to  qualify  for  social 
secwlty. 

But  there  Is  more.  Whatever  the  dual- 
benefit  problem  was  in  1941 — and  the  100 
figure  Is  a  grotesque  understatement — it 
probably  did  not  aflact  more  than  4,000  in- 
dividuals, not  an  of  whom  would  have  bees 
found  If  there  bad  baaa  ocicaainn  to  look 
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for  tbmn.  Bat  It  wu  obrlotis  that  th«  num- 
bar  alt  <tu«l  banefleUiiM  would  rlae.  Tb* 
— cond  TalttfttUm  allowed  tliAt.  »t  tb*  end 
at  1041.  3.000  IndiTldual*  66  and  orer  had 
not  applied  for  railroad  anzniltlM.  though 
not  In  covered  railroad  aerrlc*:  they  had  on 
the  average  18^  years  ot  Mrrloe  obviously 
mostly  prior.  The  normal  reason  for  failure 
to  iHCipIy  Is  continuation  of  work  for  the  last 
employer.  Most  of  the  3.000  must  have  been 
at  work,  and  the  majority  were  no  doubt  in 
social  security  employment.  Most  of  them 
would  be  tilglMe  for  social-secxirity  benefits 
and  railroad  annuities  based  on  prior  serv- 
ice. 81zty-sis  hundred  individuals  out  of 
railroad  service  in  IMl  were  then  in  the  age 
group  00-04  and  had  an  average  of  15.0  yean 
of  service. 

Whatever  the  situation  in  1041,  several 
thousand  prospective  dual  benefldarifls  were 
coming  up;  and  that  fact  was  well  known 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  dasptt* 
the  attempt  to  conceal  it  in  1068. 

a.  Page  6.  last  paragraph,  line*  %A  and 
last  4  linear  "Tot  the  first  time  it  becama 
possible  for  the  older  people  to  aoquire  a 
substantial  old-age  benefit  on  the  basis  of 
inconsequential  service.  •  •  •  The  social- 
security  "new  start'  made  it  possible  for  any 
worker  over  age  06  to  qualify  for  an  old-age 
benefit  on  September  1.  iOSO,  on  the  strength 
of  the  minimum  0  quarters  of  coverage,  in- 
stead of  the  S7  that  would  otherwise  haw 
been  necessary ." 

The  first  part  of  this  qtiotatlon  la  totally 
false:  for  any  person  who  attained  age  66 
before  April  1.  1040.  6  quarters  of  coverage 
has  been  the  requirement.  Of  the  over 
18.000  railroad  annuitants  known  to  have 
been  In  social-eecurity  employment  by  the 
end  of  1048.  the  quarters  of  coverage  re- 
quired was  6  for  about  8.750,  with  10  quar- 
ters or  less  for  about  13,000,  the  maximum 
for  anyone  who  was  66  before  the  end  of 
1043  being  18.  Of  the  approximately  486,000 
primary  benefits  awarded  imder  the  Social 
Seeinrity  Act  to  the  end  of  1043,  the  coverage 
requirement  for  more  than  00  perc«it  was 
only  6  quarters. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board's  1048 
study  did  not  indicate  the  proportkm  who 
had  qualified  for  social  security  benefits  by 
the  end  ot  1943,  though  average  quarters  of 
coverage  and  average  covered  wages  by  year 
of  retirement  wwe  ascertained.  The  aver- 
age quarters  of  coverage  for  those  retiring 
in  1987,  1938,  and  1939  was  about  7.9,  and 
average  wages  credited  about  $1,000.  The 
,  tax  paid  on  $1,000  wages  by  an  employee' was 
•10. 

If  the  average  quarters  of  coverage  was  al- 
most 8.  many  annuitants  must  have  been  po- 
tentially entitled  to  social  security  benefits. 
The  minimum  benefit  was  $10  per  months 
and  the  minlmtun  employee  tax  was  $3.  The 
value  of  the  $10  benefit  at  65  (using  the  1944 
railway  annuitants  table  at  3  percent)  wss 
81,187,  $985  at  age  70.  and  $860  at  age  73. 
In  1963  the  minority  report  calls  these 
windfalls;  but  no  one  was  concerned  about 
them  in  1943  or  1945  or  even  In  1948. 

The  27  quarters  of  coverage  referred  to  In 
the  quotation  was  the  requirement  only  for 
employees  attaining  age  65  in  the  last  half 
of  1950.  Of  the  railroad  annuitants  65  and 
over  in  September  1950,, probably  not  more 
than  1  or  a  percent  attained  age  66  In  that 
period.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  re- 
ported that  1,000  dual  beneficiaries  retired 
from  railroad  service  in  1937  or  earlier.  They 
may  have  worked  for  years  under  social 
security,  but  most  of  them  could  have  quali- 
fied on  6  quarters. 

All    this    means    that    the    dual-lieneflta 
problem.  If  it  is  a  problem,  was  not  created 
by  the  1950  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  but  had  existed  for  some  yean 
.In  many  thousands  of  cases. 

9.  Page  8.  paragraph  a.  first  4  lines:  'It 
**  *^J32tefti?*'  nearly  one-half  of  the  In- 
'^^Z^fl^F'^Pl  «c*ivlng  dupucate  retire- 
BliWcViQlSMre  on  the  social  security  roll* 


only 
the 


dupUckta 


1y  virtue  of  the  1050  amendments  to 

Sfcial  Security  Act.     The  amounts  of 

beneflt*  for  tb*  remainder  wen 


By  1  b*  statistical  standards  of  the  minor- 
ity rep  Drt.  nearly  one-half  presumably  means 
one-tl  ird.  However  that  may  be.  without 
the  11 160  amendments,  then  would  have 
been  an  December  81.  1063.  mon  than 
16,250  formw  employees  who  wen  dupUcat* 
beneficiaries.  Their  duplicate  benefits  an 
said  t  >  be  smalL  It  Is  hard  to  understand 
what  bhls  means;  the  theory  elsewhere  is 
said  tc  be  that  since  the  social -security  bene- 
flt is  iluplicate.  the  railroad  annuity  is  re- 
duced. Assuming  the  minority  report  to  be 
oonsls'ent  (an  assumption  not  easy  to  de- 
fend) this  statement  presumably  is  intend- 
ed to  »nvey  the  idea  that  the  social-secu- 
rity tsnefits  of  railroad  annuitants  who 
quallfl»d  without  benefit  from  the  1060 
amen<j  ments  are  small.  This  may  be  so. 
But  tl  ey  cant  be  much  smaller  than  those 
who  q[ialified  by  virtue  of  the  1050  amend- 
menta  The  minimum  monthly  amount  for 
an  antultant  is  $25  and  for  an  annuitant 
and  w  f e  $37,60.  In  the  tabulation  on  page 
10  of  the  minority  nport,  the  averages  of 
the  nluctlons  In  those  cases  in  which  re- 
ductlo  OS  wen  nported  a*  equal  to  the  old- 
age  binefits  an  very  little  above  the  min- 
ima, [n  fact,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that, 
except  for  the  new  start  eases,  the  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  the  railroad  annuitants 
ellglbli )  thereto  before  1060  amendments  an 
larger  than  for  th*  new  ellglbles  and  the 
new  si  art  applied  to  almost  no  case*  as  of 
Decern  Mr  81.  1062.  according  to  the  Board. 
(Hearl  igs  on  H.  R.  356.  p.  233.) 

10.  ]>age  6.  paragraph  4.  lines  8-6:  "Th* 
Social  Seciirity  Act  ha*  always  had  provi- 
sions guarding  against  overlapping  bene- 
fits.- 

The  overlapping  benefits  against  which  the 
Social  Security  Act  has  always  "guarded"  are 
confined  to  benel)ts  to  the  same  Individual 
based  on  the  records  of  2  wage  earners — 
a  chlk  receiving  benefits  from  the  death  of 
2  parents  of  a  parent  by  virtue  of  the 
death  of  2  children.  When  survivor  bene- 
fits for  railroad  employees  wen  incorporated 
in  the  Etallroad  Retirement  Act  In  1046,  rail- 
road cc  mpensation  and  social-security  wage* 
were  U  be  merged  together  for  survivor  ben- 
efit pu  -pose*.  Then  was  circTilated  to  every 
memb«r  of  the  committee  a  proposal  to 
merge  the  two  for  retirement-benefit  pur- 
poses. The  proposal  was  rejected.  Then  is 
not  ani  I  never  has  been  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity A<t  any  provision  that  would  subject 
the  prl  nary  Insurance  amount  of  on  old-age 
Insurai  ice  beneficiary  to  change  by  reason  of 
any  en  ployment  not  covered  by  title  n  of 
the  ad. 

The  :  taUroad  Retirement  Act  stands  alone 
among  all  public  systems  in  having  such  a 
provlslt  Q.  In  the  sentence  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  page  6  the  minority  report  refen 
to  Unix  tended  drains  from  fortuitous  family 
relatioi  ships  or  shifts  in  emplojrment.  Ap- 
panntlr  for  a  child  to  have  both  a  father 
and  a  x  tother  I*  fortuitous. 

11.  P  kge  8.  first  paragnph,  lines  4-7:  "TH* 
retired  rallroftd  employee  working  in  social- 
securlt]  employment,  however,  does  not  need 
his  rail  oad  annuity  in  the  same  way.  Ther* 
is  no  k  Bt  income  in  his  case  against  which 
a  publi  B  Insxiranoe  system  Is  supposed  to 
Insun." 

The  1  Ailroad  Retirement  Act  of  1037.  and 
the  103J  act  as  well,  was  specifically  and  defi- 
nitely f;  amed  to  insun  against  loss  of  wage* 
made  tefon  retlnment.  It  was  intended 
to  leav4  the  ntlred  employee  free  to  work 
anywhee  except  for  a  covered  employer  or 
for  the  last  person  by  whom  employed  b*- 
f on  reo  >lpt  of  the  annuity. 

This  ( tatement  of  the  minority  Is  an  un- 
truthfu:  perversion  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment A(  t;  It  Is  impossible  that  the  misstate- 
ment cin  be  attrlbutabl*  to  Ignorane*. 

12.  Pigs  8.  last  paragnph.  lines  7-11: 
"ThiM  in  t«r**t  chari*.  howenr.  1*  qvMKi  over 


th*  life  of  tb*  system  so  that  the  amount 
paid  by  the  annuitants  here  under  oonsld- 
entlon  is  utterly  Insignificant  niatlve  to  the 
value  of  th*  benefits  based  on  their  prior 
service." 

This  statement  says  that  It  Is  quite  all 
right  to  take  ayray  prior  service  annuities. 
While  somsthlng  was  paid  for  them,  it  wasnt 
very  much. 

13.  Page  0.  paragnph  2,  lines  11-15:  "Ben*- 
fits  provided  by  the  social-security  system 
before  the  1050  amendments,  although  they 
indirectly  allowed  some  credit  for  prior  serv- 
ice, were  too  small  to  warrant  any  considera- 
tion of  avoiding  any  problem  of  duplicate 
credit  for  nontaxed  senrice." 

The  1060  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
raised  averag*  benefit*  leas  than  is  usually 
thought  because  of  the  large  numbere  who 
qxialified  at  the  minimum.  Thus,  in  1050. 
the  old-age  Insiiranoe  benefits  awarded  under 
the  1060  amendments  (888,808)  averaged 
$33.24  per  month,  while  thoee  awarded  under 
the  1030  amendments  averaged  $20.08.  th* 
Increase  being  leas  than  16  penent.  (Social 
Security  BtiUetin,  Sept.  106X,  p.  38.) 

The  change  in  ellglMllty.  requinments  In 
1050  will  gradually  lose  its  effect;  by  1066 
the  dlffennoe*  will  not  be  large — and  the 
differences  in  benefits  will  become  less.  It 
is  a  reasonable  estimate  that  the  dual  bene- 
fits under  the  old-start  would  be  at  least 
half  ot  thoee  imder  the  1050  amendment*. 
The  change  from  the  1950  to  the  1062  amend- 
ments was  so  small  that  the  cost  estimate 
of  H.  R.  356  was  not  changed  as  much  aa 
a  penny  by  the  Railroad  Retlnment  Board. 

If  this  estimate  Is  valid  and  it  is  superior 
to  any  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  on  this  subject  (which  does  not  mean 
It  is  without  seriotu  fault),  it  means  that 
the  minority  bellevee  loss  of  half  of  the  $385 
million  dual  benefits  (presently  estlnutted  a* 
the  disbursements  under  H.  B.  366)  is  in- 
significant. 

If  half  of  $385  million  Is  insignificant,  tb* 
whole  of  It  will  not  bankrupt  the  system. 

14.  Table  1,  page  10.  These  totals  are  in- 
teresting for  the  six  cases  shown  in  the  Ubie: 


Tszespaid 

Total  beoeflu  paid  sod  to  be 
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RaOroed 
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131  vn 
81.100 


Social 
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According  to  this  table,  it  will  take  $1  in 
railroad  taxes  to  get  $20.50  in  benefits.  But 
the  same  amount  of  taxpayment  in  social 
security  wUl  yield  $68.81  in  benefiU.  Bven 
this  is  too  low.  for  no  value  of  annuitant 
Shaw's  social-security  benefit  is  given.  Th* 
value  of  the  railroad  annuity  Indlcatee  Mr. 
Shaw  to  be  70^^  yean  at  age;  his  so^al-se- 
curlty  benefit  is  payable  at  75  whetier  h* 
continues  at  work  or  not.  The  scdal  se- 
curity benefit  has  therefore  a  minimum  value 
at  least  as  definite  as  that  for  the  other 
benefits — and  that  minimum  value  is  $42.00. 
Therefore,  social -secvuity  benefits  per  $1  of 
taxes,  adding  in  Mr.  Shaw's  minimum  com* 
to  $68.40. 

The  table  on  page  IS  indicates  the  nlfatMUl 
annuities  are  $27.79  per  $1  of  taxee  as  against 
$66.70  for  social-security  benefits. 

By  any  measiire  social  security  pays  mon 
In  benefits  nlaUve  to  taxes  than  nllroad 
retlnment.  This  Ulustretes  again  the  basie 
idea  of  the  dual -benefit  provision:  railroad 
retirement  costs  more,  therefore  reduce  It. 

15.  Pages  18-14,  section  headed  "2.  Pro- 
ponenta  say  dupUcate  benefit  provision  con- 
stitutes a  breach  of  promise." 

This  entire  section  is  dedicated  to  show- 
ing that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
was  less  liberal  than  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1935.  After  describing  the  six 
changes  It  Is  stated,  on  page  14.  that  these 
were  "all  meritorloiis  and  were  all  adopted- 
In  order  to  correct  maladjustment  in  the 
railroad  ntlrement  system  which  escaped  at- 
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tentlon  at  the  tim*  of  «naetment  or  because 
new  droumstanoes  warranted  their  adop- 
tion." 

This  statement  can  only  be  characterized 
as  completely  dishonest.  There  was  one 
reason  for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1037:  to  secun  consent  of  the  railroads  to 
ij)«iT<tM  the  litigation  which  had  made  it  im- 
possible to  collect  as  much  as  1  penny  under 
the  Carrien  Taxing  Act  which  was  sup- 
posed to  provide  the  revenues  needed  to  sup- 
port ntlrement  benefits. 

The  1035  act  was  substantially  the  same 
as  the  1034  act  which  had  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
main  difference  between  the  1035  and  1084 
legislation  was  that  the  former  divided  the 

1034  act  into  2  parts — 1  providing  benefits, 
the  other  raising  taxe*.  A  district  court  had 
f  oxmd  the  two  1036  acts  to  be  pcuts  of  a  single 
scheme,  which,  taken  together,  were  con- 
demned by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on 
the  1034  act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  believed  the 

1035  act  decision  would  be  sustained  on 
appeal,  and  that  decision  would  have  gravely 
prejudiced  the  pending  litigation  on  titles 
n  and  vm  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
Roosevelt  administratioa,  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  legal  foundations  of  the  social- 
security  old-age  insurance  system,  pressed 
for  an  agreement  between  railroad  manage- 
ments and  labor  organisations  on  a  mutuaUy 
satisfactory  retirement  system. 

Olven  the  unanimous  view  of  the  admin- 
istration and  railroad  lawyen  that  the  1935 
act  woiild  meet  the  fate  of  the  1934  act,  the 
proponents  of  railroad  retirement  legislation 
felt  that  the  1937  act  was  the  first  act  under 
which  any  railroad  employees  had  any  secu- 
rity. To  say  that  something  was  "sacrificed" 
from  the  1935  act  Is,  in  these  circiunstances, 
a  complete  fabrication. 

16.  Page  14,  the  entln  section  headed  "3. 
Proponents  say  duplicate  benefit  provision  Is 
inequitable  oompured  with  etvil-acrvice  re- 
tirement laws." 

The  burden  of  this  section  is  that  (1)  few 
persons  qualify  for  both  civil -service  an- 
nuities and  social-security  benefits  and  (11) 
no  untaxed  service  has  occvured  since  1020. 

The  first  fact  is  not  supported  by  a  line  of 
testimony  in  the  record  and  Is  probably  not 
true.  The  second  is  untrue  because  there 
were  no  Government  ocmtributlons  at  all 
until  1929,  and  emi^oyee  contributions  for 
many  years  were  less  than  the  actuarial  re- 
quirement. In  actuarial  terms  the  "vaa- 
taxed"  service  under  dvil-sei  »lce  retirement 
is  about  as  great  as  undsr  railroad  retire- 
ment. The  last  sentence  of  the  section  that 
windfall!,  so-called,  occiir  only  when  railroad 
and  social  security  combine  is  definitely  and 
unqualifiedly  false. 

17.  "nie  final  argument  beginning  on  page 
17  is  that  it  is  inequitable  not  to  have  a 
dual-benefit  provision.  Tlils  argument  says 
that  lot  railroad  worken  who  work  In  social 
seciu-lty  employment  to  receive  as  much  an- 
nuity as  everyone  else  Is  unfair  to  those  who 
work  only  in  railroad  coverage.  Merely  to 
state  the  argument  makes  comment  un- 
necessary. 


A  G  ja  for  JaRior 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PEM  H  B  n.v&inA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Mondav.  April  27. 19&3 
Ur.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  tbere  are 
people  who  claim  that  the  spirit  which 
moved  our  ancestors  to  settle  aod  make 
our  country  great  Is  dead,  that  the  pres- 
ent citizens  are  weak  in  not  fostering 


their  own  ideas  with  toil  and  are  con- 
stantly looking  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  every  financial  need. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
Americans  today  do  have  the  same 
dauntless  courage  and  spirit  that  our 
forefathers  possessed,  but  many  times 
it  is  difficult  for  our  modem  civilization 
to  arouse  that  spirit 

The  citizens  of  Cowanshannock  Town- 
ship and  Rural  Valley  Borough,  located 
In  Armstrong  County,  one  of  the  coxmties 
In  my  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  have  vividly  portrayed  that 
wholesome  spirit  which  can  be  revived  in 
the  hearts  of  every  American  if  an  at- 
tempt is  made. 

The  Shannock  Valley  area  had  a  great 
need  for  a  civic  center  and  school  gym- 
nasium, 6(Mnething  l<mg  sought  tor  by 
many.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  list  all 
those  who  donated  their  time,  money, 
and  labor,  I  do  think  it  fitting  at  this  time 
to  list  the  men  who  bore  the  responsi- 
bility from  beginning  to  end.  They  were 
Thomas  J.  Addleman.  high  school  princi- 
pal: Peter  Calarie,  attorney;  Richard 
Custred.  bookkeeper;  Harry  M.  Fox.  my 
secretary:  Harold  C.  Griffith,  dentist: 
Harold  McKelvey.  engineer;  Dermont 
Miller,  lumberman;  Harry  Samson,  elec- 
trician; and  James  Young,  farmer. 

Today,  the  Shannock  Valley  Memorise 
Hall  stands  as  a  concrete  reality,  bqm 
from  the  ideas,  hopes,  and  desires  of  its 
civic-minded  people  and  this  committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  citizens  to  this  first 
successful  enterprise,  another  building 
is  under  c(mstructi<m  by  the  community 
to  house  a  factory  which,  when  com- 
l^eted  m  October,  will  provide  employ- 
ment to  the  already  beleaguered  area 
because  of  the  coal  mine  shutdown,  its 
former  source  of  livelihood. 

I  believe  the  achievenoents  thus  far 
made  by  the  citizens  of  this  community 
are  worthy  of  tolnging  to  the  attention 
of  every  Membo-  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation.  Their  endeavors  have  been  ac- 
complished without  the  financial  aid  and 
assistance  of  any  county.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral agency,  but  by  local  initiative,  self- 
reliance,  and  Independence.  Such  at- 
tainments are  a  rare  occurrence  in  this 
day  and  age.  I  know  the  Shannock  Val- 
ley area  will  continue  to  grow  with  its 
inspired  leaders  and  cooperative  people. 

The  accomplishments  have  been  of 
such  great  importance  and  noteworthi- 
ness  that  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
has  seen  fit  to  write  a  feature  article  in 
the  July  1953  issue  of  Pittsburg*  People 
entitled  "A  Gym  for  Junior,"  ^rtiich  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks : 
A  Qtm  roa  Jtrmoa 

^mmrir^nm  an  kuowu  foT  their  ingenuity. 
When  they  want  something  they  usuaUy  find 
a  way  to  get  It. 

n>r  many  years  the  6,(XX>  residents  of  Rural 
Valley  B<HX>ugh  and  Oowanshan  nock  Valley 
Township  (communities  about  15  mUes  from 
pPG's  Ford  City  location)  had  felt  the  need 
of  a  gymnasium  for  thebr  Joint  school  sys- 
tems. The  $125,000  estimated  cost  of  such  a 
project,  professionally  buUt,  would  have  put 
an  impossible  tax  burden  on  tlie  people,  and 
there  was  little  industry  to  share  the  load- 
Each  time  the  project  was  considered  by  the 
city  fathers  this  financial  proMem  was  the 
main  stumbling  block. 

Since  the  local  government  could  do  notau 
Ing  about  tb*  situation,  the  people  decided 


to  find  a  way  to  do  it  for  themeelves.  Amer- 
ican liegion  Post  623,  already  known  as  the 
sposisor  of  a  successful  smaller  project  to 
provide  a  lighted  football  field  for  the  com- 
munltla*.  annonncad  In  1961  that  it  would 
sponsor  the  project  of  ctmstructing  Shan- 
nock  Valley  memorial  hall,  a  building  that 
would  serve  as  a  school  gymnasium  and  com- 
munity center. 

Legion  Commander  Harry  Fox  appointed 
an  8-man  Shannock  Valley  buUdlng  com- 
mittee. This  group  immediately  pledged 
$10,000.  a  svim  representing  most  of  the  Le- 
gion's assets.  They  also  designed  the  build- 
ing, estimated  the  coet,  and,  after  the  Joint 
school  boards  selected  the  site,  purchased 
the  ground. 

Two  Pittsburghen  who  were  active  In  th* 
movement  were  Harold  McKelvey,  works  four 
second  assistant  superintendent,  who  drew 
up  the  plans;  and  Ralph  Relsgen,  then  first 
assistant  (now  general  superintendent  of 
{date-glass  production)  who  checked  the 
drawings  and  signed  them  as  a  registered 
IHOfesslonal  engineer. 

Ground  was  broken  on  Memorial  Day,  1951, 
and  an  extensive  fimd  drive  was  started  to 
raise  the  additional  money  needed  to  com- 
plete the  halL  At  the  end  of  the  drive,  in- 
dividual donon  had  contributed  $6,(X)0;  local 
organizations  had  given  •14.(K>0;  a  group  ot 
business  and  professional  people  known  as 
the  $100  club  had  pledged  $5,000;  and  the 
Joint  boards  of  the  communities  had  added 
$10,000  to  the  kitty.  Companies,  impressed 
by  the  community  self-help  progrtun  and  en- 
thusiasm, donated  materials  at  cost  and 
much  labor  was  vcAunteered. 

In  a  year  and  a  half  the  building,  com- 
pleted throxigh  the  efforts  of  many  people  In 
both  towna,  was  dedicated  between  halves 
of  a  basketball  game  played  by  the  local  high 
school  team  and  a  visiting  five. 

As  it  developed,  the  gymnasium  was  only 
a  beginning.  Encouraged  by  the  response  to 
the  Memorial  HaU  iHoJect  and  in^iressed 
with  the  strength  of  united  citizens,  Shan- 
nock Valley  leaden  (Mrganized  the  Shan- 
nock Valley  Development  Ocnp.  This  organ- 
Izatlcm  was  designed  to  solve  the  commu- 
nity's most  basic  problem — that  of  bringing 
Industry  to  the  area  to  replace  the  coal  mine* 
which  shut  down  permanently  last  winter. 

The  devel<^Mnent  corporation,  a  noninoflt 
organization,  began  an  extensive  campaign 
selling  non-interest-bearing  stock  to  local 
businessmen  fo  finance  building  of  a  $60,000 
steel  fabricating  plant.'  In  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  the  plan  over  half  the  amount  was 
pledged  the  first  week  of  the  campaign. 
Oround  was  broken  at  the  30-acre  site  and 
dedication  ceremonies  were  held  on  Memo- 
rial Day. 

The  plant,  which  Is  to  be  sold  to  a  fabri- 
cating company  on  a  lease-purchase  plan. 
will  provide  many  Jobs  for  the  area's  abun- 
dant manpower.  Thus,  by  self-help,  Shan- 
nock Valley  has  put  itself  on  the  road  to 
economic  stability  and  dvlc  progress. 


EzpIaBatioB  of  the  TechniniBties  of  the 
Dual-Benefit  Restrictive  Proviskui 
¥rhich  AdoptMB  of  H.  R.  356  Repeab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mw  rauxT 

XN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  19S3 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
these  remarks  are  made  in  order  that 
the  Miembers  may  have  an  explanation 
of  ffomy  of  the  tff^"i*'«»Jit.i«»«i  incident  to 
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the  dual-benefit  restriction  resulting 
from  the  1951  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Retlranent  Act. 

TBS   OOMPmiTT   or   TBS   UVhl^BKKMMll 

TtoratoM 
The  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
haye  received  complaints  about  the 
operation  of  the  dual-benefit  provision 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  have  no 
doubt  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  writers  were  not  clear  as  to  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  the  provision.  They  know 
that  the  railroad  annuity  has  been  re- 
duced because  of  some  actual  or  poten- 
tial right  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  sometimes  this  social- 
gecurity  right  is  represented  by  actual 
benefit  payments;  sometimes  the  right 


r  ghf 


consist  of  entitlemmt  to  the  benefits 
with»9t  actual  receipt;  and  sometimes 
"  is  the  mere  possibility  of  be- 
entitled  to  social-security  bene- 
ui^n  filing  application. 

is.  alone,  sufficient  to  produce 
But  the  operation  la  even 
complex  because  there  are  situa- 
n  which  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
social-security  benefits  may  re- 
larger  railroad-retirement  annui- 
if  no  application  is  filed;  there 
other  situations  in  which  applying 
spcial-seciu'ity    benefits    has.    and 
result  in  a  substantial  reduc- 
the  railroad  annuity  even  thoxigh 
security  benefits  are  not  actually 
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Mootb  and  year  of  birth __._^.-~i— ...-—-. 

D»te  of  last  railroad  serrice.. . — — 

Yean  of  railroad  Mrriee: 

Before  1937 

Aft^r  1«30 ~ 

Monthly  cotnpenaation  appUable  to  sery>c«: 

Before  1837 

After  isaa 

RaQroad  annnity  bnriniitnit  date 

Annuity  under  Ralboad  Retirement  Act  with  provisions: 

Before  Oct.  30,  1961 ■ 

Since  Oct.  30,  1951  ' - 

Railroad  annuity  (under  prorisions  since  Oct.  30,  IKl)  based 
on  serrice  and  oompenaatlon  before  IS37: 


Quarters  of  social-security  coverace: 

Before  1951 

After  19« 

Dates  of  social-security  ooverage: 
Before  1961: 

Begin 

After  l«fibV  * 

End 

Monthly  wace  rate  under  sodal-security  after  IMO 

Aggresate  waxes  credited  under  social-security  before  1951 

Month  and  year  of  establishment  of  social-security  entitle- 
ment: 

Possible  tipon  application ^ .. ...... ... 

Application  filed . ~. 


Se|  tern  her  1885. 
Ml  y  31,  1*51.... 
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>  Before  application  of  ttie  doal-beneflt  proyWoD. 

*  Tbe  amount  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that,  except  for  the 
Dininc  the  years  of  credited  service  before  1937.  there  was  do  servl  ee 

*  The  amount  is  calculated  on  tbe  assumptioa  that  the  annuit; ' 


Subject  to  the  saving  clause  described 
briefly  in  the  next  paragraph  and,  in 
more  detail,  in  the  paragraph  beginning 
at  the  bottom  of  page  2  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  the  amount  of  any  reduction 
In  the  railroad  annuity  is  the  smaller  of 
(1)  the  old-age  insurance  benefit  or  (11) 
the  portion  of  the  annuity  based  on  years 
of  service  and  compensation  before  1937. 
Pensions  are  based  entirely  on  prior 
service  and  compensation  and  may  be 
reduced  to  zero  by  the  social-security 
offset  Subject  to  the  overriding  maxi- 
mum of  $40  per  month,  the  annuity 
of  the  spouse  is  reduced  UK  one-half 
the  annuity  or  pension  of  the  retired 
employee. 

The  saving  clause  specifies  that  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  receiving  or  entitled 
to  receive  an  annuity  or  pension  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  1951,  the  reductions  are  not  to 
operate  to  reiduce  the  amount  derived 
by  adding  to  the  annuity  or  pension  of 
such  individual  his  spouse's  annuity,  if 
any,  and  the  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  he  or  his  family  were 
then  receiving  or  were  entitled  to  receive 
below  what  such  siun  was  before  Octo- 
ber 30,  1951. 

One  of  the  factors  used  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  an  anniiity 
is  tbe  portion  of  it  based  on  service  and 


In  order  to  show,  ttiough  by  way  of 
understatement,  how  the  dual-benefit 
provision  worlcs.  six  illustrative  cases  of 
persons  having  both  railroad  and  social- 
security  employment  have  been  pre- 
pared. These  cases  do  not  by  any  means 
cover  the  whole  range  of  problems  in- 
volved, but  they  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  complexity  of  the  offset  provision 
and  make  clear  why  none  of  the  railroad 
employees  affected  understand  how  it 
works.  The  data  required  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  both  the  gross  railroad 
annuity,  the  social-security  old-age  in- 
surance benefit,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
railroad  annuity  are  shown  for  each 
case — represented  by  the  first  six  letters 
of  the  alphabet — in  the  tabulation  which 
follows: 


MS  ,47 


61. 


8 

0 


Miy  1,1930.. 
Fe  >.  10,  1941. 


IS,  100 


Se  )tember  1980 
S«  >tember  1960 


September  1885. 
May  31,  1051... 

18 

la. 

$100 

taoo  

June  1, 1961 

I84.60 

$nM 

$43.47 

$47.61 

oininT™"™ 

May  1, 1939.... 
Feb.  10, 1941... 


$$.400 


September  19S0 . 
November  1952.. 


June  1884  ... 
June  30, 1949. 

M 

6 

$80 

$210 

July  1, 1»4».. 

$•6.24 

$76.18 

$48.02 

$80.51 

24 

0 


Apr.  1,  1989... 
Mar.  31,  1945.. 


$16,500. 


July  1949. 
July  1949. 


March  1»W 
July  31,  1951. 

1$. 

12- 

$140 

$280 

Aug.  1.  1961.. 

$106  J6 

$122.54 

$88.37 .... 

$50.61 

4 

16 

(*) 

(•) 

Oct.  1.1951.. 
Sept.  30,  1965 

$125 

$1.300 


January  1952. 
October  1955. 


March  188« 

July  31.  VM..... 

18 

12 

$140 

1080 , 

Aug.  1.  1961 

$108.56 

$121.54 

$88  J7 

$00.61 

4 

16 

(•) 

(♦) 

Oct.  1.  1951 

Sept.  aO.  1965... 

$125 

$1.200 

January  1952... 
January  1963... 


January  1891. 
June  30,  19M. 

IX 
10. 

$178. 
$352. 

July  1,  loan 

$81.84. 
$04.12. 


$45.54. 
$45.54. 

0. 
2Qk 


July  1.  1964. 
June  30,  19SS. 
$800. 


Ortoher  IMS. 
July  1950. 


compensation  before  1937  is  the  excess  of  the  total  annuity  over  the  annuity  wbleb 
purpose  of  detcT'  would  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  credited  ."xrvice  and  comixri.sation  after  19.1»>. 

i  after  1996.  *  In  1838.  1930,  aod  1940,  D  and  £  worked  in  numerous  construction  Jobs  of  siMict 

for  service  and  duntkn. 


comp<  insation  before  1937.  The  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  has  imtil  re- 
cently interpreted  this  provision  to  mean 
that  I  uch  portion  is  to  be  calculated  by 
subtracting  from  the  total  annuity  the 
amou  it  of  annuity  which  would  be  pay- 
able i  th?re  were  no  service  before  1937. 
It  wa  I  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  that 
becau  se  of  the  meUiod  of  calculating  an- 
nuitics  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act —  sxcept  where  a  minimum  applies — 
the  SI  m  of  two  annuities  calculated  sepa- 
rately on  the  basis  of  service  and  com- 
pensa  don  before  and  after  1937  will,  in 
some  sases,  be  less  than  the  annuity  cal- 
culate d  by  the  statutory  formula.  The 
cases  In  which  this  will  be  true  are  those 
in  wmch  the  percentage  factor  used  to 
calculate  the  annuity,  as  specified  in  sub- 
sectloi  (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Railroad 
Retire  ment  Act.  is  different  for  monthly 
comp4  nsation  for  service  before  and  after 
1937.  Thus,  in  these  cases  the  Board's 
forme  r  method  alwasrs  produces  a  higher 


limit 


on  the  reduction  than  would  an 


Interi  retation  which  measured  the  prior 
servics  annuity  directly.  It  is  imder- 
stood  that  since  the  hearings  the  Board 
has  alopted.  at  least  in  some  cases,  the 
meth<d  of  measuring  by  the  direct 
methfd  the  amount  of  annuity  based 
on  sex  trice  and  compensation  before  1937. 


This  change  will  be  referred  to  again  at 
the  end  of  this  description. 

In  the  next  table  there  are  given,  for 
each  "case"  summarized  in  the  first 
table,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  pay- 
able imder  the  Railroad  Retirement  AcU 
the  social  security  primary  amount  to 
which  the  employee  in  each  case  is  en- 
titled on  the  date  specified  or  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled  upon  filing  proper 
application,  and  the  monthly  amount  of 
social  security  benefit  which  the  em- 
ployee actually  received. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  illus- 
tration it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  following  sets  of  facts: 

First.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
an  individual  is  entitled  to  old  age  bene- 
fits if  he  (i)  has  attained  age  65.  (11)  U 
fully  insured,  and  (iii)  has  filed  appli- 
cation for  the  benefits.  An  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits  may  continue  at  work  in  cov- 
ered employment  at  wages  in  excess  of 
$75 — $15  before  the  1950  Social  Security 
Act  amendments  and  $50  between  the 
Social  Security  Act  amendments  of  1950 
and  1952 — and  draw  no  benefits,  at  least 
until  attainment  of  age  75. 

Second.  Under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  the  reductions  are  to  be  opera- 
tive— subject  to  the  saving  clause — not 
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on  the  basis  of  receipt  of  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits  but  of  entitlement  and 
even  of  potential  entitlement.  Poten- 
tial entitlement,  at  least,  exists  for 
every  individual  who  has  attained  65  and 
Is  fully  insured. 

Third.  The  saving  clause  protects  the 
railroad  retirement  and  socisd  security 
income  being  received  or  entitled  to  be 
received  on  October  29,  1951.  Under 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  rulings, 
subsequent    entitlement    even    though 


giving  rise  to  actual  benefit  payments 
for  October.  1951  and  earlier  months, 
does  not  bring  the  monthly  benefit 
amount  within  the  saving  clause. 

Fourth.  The  saving  clause  in  railroad 
retirement  did  not  preclude  reductions 
in  railroad  annuities  by  amovmts  equal 
to  the  1952  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  and  any  future  social  security 
increase  would,  subject  to  the  railroad 
prior  service  limitation,  operate  in  the 
same  way. 


From— 


June  1951 — 

November  1951 

September  1952  and  since 

June  1961 

November  1951 

May  1952 

September  1952  and  rinee 

July  1949 

September  1980 

November  1951 

September  1962  and  ainoe 

August  1951 

NovpiubtY  1961 ............... 

January  1952 

September  1983 

January  1953 

April  l«a 

Julv  1953 

OciobtT  1953 

January  1954 . 

AprU  1954 

Julv  1954 

October  1954 

January  1066 . 

April  1956 

July  1955 

Octot)er  1955  and  subaequeoUy. 

Aurust  1951  

November  1961 ............. 

January  1952 ............ 

Septj-niber  1952 ......... 

April  IB-W 

April  I9M 

April  1955 

October  1955  and  subsequently. 
July  19M  and  subae<juenlly 


Throush— 


October  1951. 
Auxust  1952.. 


October  19SI. 
April  1962... 
AugtLst  1953.. 


AuiruRt  1950.. 
October  1951. 
August  1988.. 


October  1961 

DecwiifitT  1951 

Auirust  1952 

December  1952... 

March  1953 

Jun.'  19.S3 

September  19SS... 

December  1953 

March  1954 

June  1964 

September  1954... 
December  1954... 

March  1955 

June  1955 

September  VM... 


October  1951... 
December  1951.. 

Anpist  1962 

March  195$ 

March  1954 

March  1965 

September  1955. 


Railroad  re- 
tirement 
auuuity 


$84.00 
84.00 
70.00 
84.60 
77.29 
77.29 
72.29 
06.24 
66.24 
««.34 
90.74 
106lM 
12XM 
102.64 
07.54 
8S44 
83.44 
79.64 
7&84 
7164 
73.04 
71.34 
00.74 
68.64 
67.64 
67.34 
6&74 
106.56 
132.54 
102.6* 
07.64 
83.44 
73.04 
67.64 
67.64 
48.88 


SodalsecB- 

rity  primary 

amount 


$20.00 
20.00 
26.00 

aaoo 
2a  00 

20  00 
2&00 
27.82 
61.  $0 
61.30 
67.80 

0 

0 

aaoo 

25.00 
34.10 
30.10 
43.90 
46.70 
47.00 
40.60 
•1.20 
62.80 
63.00 
66.00 
6&20 
6&80 

0 

0 

aaoo 

26.00 
39.10 
48.80 
65.00 
65.00 
06.40 


Social  secu- 
rity benefit 
received  by 
employee 


$20.00 
20.00 
28^00 
0 
0 
20.00 
25.00 
27.82 
61.30 
61.30 
87.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
65.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

65.00 
06.40 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  foregoing  table 
the  employees  in  cases  A  and  B  have 
identical  service  and  compensation  rec- 
ords under  both  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment and  Social  Security  Acts.  Both, 
upon  filing  a  proper  appUcation.  could 
have  been  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits  in  September  1950.  Employee  A 
did  in  fact  file  his  application  in  Sep- 
tember 1950 ;  but  Employee  B  did  not  do 
so  until  his  annuity  was  reduced  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  because 
of  the  potential  entitlement. 

Employee  A  received,  for  October  1951. 
$84.60  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  $20  under  social  security.  A 
15-percent  increase  In  the  railroad  an- 
nuity would  have  brought  him  to  $97.29. 
subject  to  a  reduction  of  $20  for  his 
social -security  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fit. Such  a  reduction  would  have  brought 
A's  total  benefit  below  the  October  30. 
1951  level,  so  his  railroad  annuity  was 
restored  to  $84.60.  The  1952  Social  Se- 
curity Act  amendments,  however,  added 
$5  to  his  old-age  insurance  benefit  and 
subtracted  an  equal  amount  from  the 
railroad  annuity,  leaving  him  where  he 
had  been.  The  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fit was  smaller  than  the  prior  service 
portion  of  A's  annuity,  whether  calcu- 
lated by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board's  reverse  procedure  or  directly. 

Employee  B's  annuity  of  $84.60  was 
raised  by  15  percent  to  $97.29,  and  he 
received  that  amount  through  Novem- 
ber 1952.  when  it  was  discovered  that 
he  could  have  been  entitled  to  social 


security  in  November  1951.  This  meant 
that  B  had  been  overpaid  in  the  amount 
of  $20  per  month  for  10  months  and  $25 
for  3  months.  He  recovered  part  of  the 
overpayment  from  social  security,  but 
the  date  of  filing  was  such  that  he  failed 
to  receive  social-security  benefits  of  $20 
per  month  for  the  6  months  November 
1951  to  April  1952.  inclusive.  B's  per- 
manent monthly  income  is  less  by  $7.31 
per  month.  By  the  standards  of  the 
Fifth  Actuarial  Valuation  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  the  actuarial 
value  of  an  annuity  of  $7.31  for  B  as  of 
May  1952  was  $847.  Thus  B's  failure  to 
file  a  timely  application  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  caused  a  loss  to  him  in 
annuities  imder  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  having  a  present  value — omitting 
past  interest— in  May  1951  of  $967, 

Employee  C's  case  is  relatively  uncom- 
plicated; for  October  1951  he  received 
$66.24  imder  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  $51.30  under  social  security. 
The  15-percent  increase  of  Public  Law 
234  would  have  raised  the  railroad  an- 
nuity to  $76.18.  subject  to  reduction. 
The  reduction  would  have  been  based 
upon  the  prior  service  annuity — $50.51 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board's 
former  procedure  or  $48.02  if  calculated 
directly — since  such  annuity  is  lower 
than  the  old-age-insurance  amount. 
Such  a  reduction  brings  the  sum  of  the 
benefits  below  the  level  fixed  by  the  sav- 
ing clause  and.  therefore,  the  reduction 
is  limited  to  the  amount  added  by  the 
15-percent  increase.    C,  like  A,  was  not 


benefited  by  Public  Law  234.  The  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1952  added 
$6.50  to  C's  old-age-insurance  benefit 
and  subtracted  $6.50  from  the  railroad 
annuity.  Though  the  transaction  is 
arithmeticiaiy  simple,  C  has-been  unable 
to  understand  how  2  acts  of  Congress, 
both  said  to  aim  at  increases  in  the  bene- 
fits paid  to  annuitants  under  2  great  sys- 
tems of  old-age  benefits,  have  fsdled  to 
add  a  penny  to  his  own  benefits  there- 
imder. 

Employees  D  and  E  have  Identical 
wage  and  service  records  under  both 
railroad  retirement  and  social  security. 
Employee  D  failed  to  file  an  appUcation 
under  social  security  because  he  could 
not  receive  benefits  by  reason  of  con- 
tinued ^nployment  and  because  he  had 
not  found  out  that,  since  enactment  of 
the  social-security  sutnendments  of  1950. 
filing  of  an  application  no  longer  froze 
the  average  wage.  Beginning  with  Jan- 
uary 1953,  D's  railroad  annuity  would  be 
reduced  each  quarter.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  D's  average  social- 
security  wage  would  be  rising,  so  that  the 
old-age-insurance  amount  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  upon  filing  application 
becomes  larger,  quarter  by  quarter,  imtil 
he  retires.  By  the  time  of  actual  retire- 
ment the  old-age-insurance  benefit  is 
always  less  than  the  prior -service  annu- 
ity, however  <:alculated. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  notice  that 
if  Employee  D  could  have  become  en- 
titled to  old-age  insurance  benefits  be- 
fore October  1951  but  had  not  filed  an 
application  for  them,  his  railroad  an- 
nuity would  continue  in  the  amoimt  of 
$106.56  so  long  as  he  failed  to  file  such 
an  application.  For.  so  long  as  the  ap- 
plication for  old-age  insurance  is  not 
filed,  D  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  social- 
security  benefit.  The  saving  clause 
brings  in  social-security  benefits  only  on 
the  basis  of  actual  entitlement  on  Octo- 
ber 29.  1951;  but  the  reductions,  apart 
from  the  saving  clause,  are  applicable 
not  only  in  cases  of  social-security  en- 
titlement but  also  to  cases  in  which  there 
would  be  entitlement  upon  filing  proper 
application.  Thus,  if  D  had  been  en- 
titled to  old-age  insurance  benefits  in 
September  1951  instead  of  January  1952 
and  did  not  file  application  for  social 
security,  or  at  least  imtil  6  months  after 
his  final  retirement,  his  income  in  the 
period  from  November  1951  through  Sep- 
tember 1955  would  have  been  $1,091 
larger  than  in  fact  it  was.  Thus,  the 
sole  effect  of  D's  filing  an  application  for 
old-age  insurance  in  any  month  from 
November  1951  through  September  1955 
would  be  to  reduce  his  current  income. 
Accordingly,  as  long  as  D  is  entitled  only 
to  the  railroad  annuity  he  cannot  be  re- 
duced below  $106.56  even  though  the  15- 
percent  increase  on  that  amount  is  less 
than  the  old-age  insurance  benefit  to 
which  he  would,  upon  filing  appUcaUon. 
be  enUUed. 

Although  the  table  shows  that  D's  an- 
nuity was  reduced  14  times,  this  may  be 
an  oversimplification.  For  example,  the 
table  shows  that  if  D  had  appUed  for 
old-age  insurance  benefits  in  January 
1953,  he  would  have  be«i  entitled  to 
$34.10.  This  amount  is  based  on  D's 
social-security  wage  credits  through 
June  1952.  Uipon  application.  In  July 
1953.  D  will  be  enUUed  to  $42.90  per 
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■Kmth.  tnm  JvHj  on.  Moreover,  Tmdef 
section  215  a)  3  (A)  an  indiyidtial  mar. 
•  months  after  bis  entitlement  to  old-afs 
Insui'ance  benefit  begins  secmre,  iqxm  ai>* 
plication,  a  recomputation  of  the  benefit 
taJdnff  Into  «cooant  wages  and  qaarters 
of  corerage  up  to  the  end  of  the  quarter 
preceding  retirement.  The  benefit 
amount  under  such  recomputation  is  ef- 
fective as  of  the  beginning  of  entitle- 
ment Therefore,  if  D  bad  become  en- 
titled as  of  Janiiary  1953.  he  could,  iqxm 
filing  appUeation  6  months  later  in  July, 
luive  become  entitled  to  an  old-age  in- 
sorance  of  $43i»0  histead  oi  $34.10  for  the 
first  quarter,  and  $39.10  for  the  second 
quarter.  If  D  had  become  entitled  in 
April  1953.  a  similar  retroactive  recom- 
putation could  be  made  6  months  later 
in  October,  and  so  on. 

The  reductions  in  ID'S  case  in  the  sec- 
<md  ot  the  two  tables  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  only  the  amount  of  old- 
age  insurance  to  which  D  would  immedi- 
ately be  entitled  upon  app^ing  is  to  be 
taken  in  account.  If  D's  reductions  were 
to  be  based  on  both  what  he  would  re- 
ceive if  he  filed  immiptty  each  time  his 
benefit  could  change  and  also  on  what 
he  could  have  received  for  the  preceding 
0  months  if  he  had  filed  8  months  pre- 
Tioosly,  then  there  would  have  to  be  a 
larger  deduction  in  the  first  month  ot 
each  quarter  to  cover  the  retroactive 
adjustment.  The  difllctdty  with  such  a 
procedure  is  that  if  D  had  filed  his  ap- 
plication, say,  in  January  19S3,  he  could 
not,  if  emplo3red.  receive  more  than  2 
recomputations  in  the  following  18 
months;  and  his  interests  would  be  best 
served  by  requesting,  at  most,  the  annual 
reecMnputatlon. 

Illustrations  of  the  amount  of  dd-age- 
Insuranoe  benefits  frequently  assume  the 
S-moath  retroactive  c(»nputation  to  be 
In  effect  from  the  beginning  of  retire- 
ment It  would  not  seem  appropriate  to 
make  rcdnctioos  from  the  railroad  an- 
nuity as  if  ttie  recomputation  were  ac- 
tually made,  since  there  can  be  no  as- 
surance that  the  empk^ee  win  Uve  to 
receive  the  higher  annuity  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  assume  also  that  the  dual- 
benefit  provision  requires  the  deduction 
of  a  larger  old-age-insurance  benefit 
than  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
onployee  to  apply  for  in  the  absence  of 
the  dual-benefit  restriction. 

E's  case  differs  from  D's  only  in  thai 
he  filed  prompt  application  for  cdd-age 
insurance.  When  he  completed  6  4\i&t- 
ters  of  social-security  coverage  after 
1950,  his  social-security  amount  was 
fixed  for  a  year  at  a  time.  From  April 
1953  Els  railroad  annuity  could  be  re- 
duced only  once  a  year.  In  the  period 
while  he  is  employed  under  social  secu- 
rity this  would  save  him  $86.40,  and  the 
ultimate  old-age-insurance  amount  dif- 
fers slightly  from  Ws  since  it  becomes 
finally  fixed  in  AimII  1955. 

The  case  of  employee  F  is  the  simplest 
of  all.  He  files  all  applications  on  time, 
his  prior  service  annuity  is  the  same  by 
either  method  of  calculation — and  is 
lower  than  the  old-age-insurance 
amoimt— and  he  becomes  entitled  to 
both  annuity  and  hisurance  in  the  sanM 
month  since  the  social-security  employer 
is  the  last  person  by  whom  P  was 
emplojred. 


T  le  enactment  of  the  tegislatlon  here- 
in r  icommended  would  restore  to  an  in- 
dlvlhial  whose  annuity  or  pension,  or 
whoie  spouse's  annuity,  has  been  re- 
dnei  d  by  operation  of  the  social-security 
offai  t  the  fun  benefits  which  would  have 
beeiL  paid  if  Public  Law  234  had  been 
enacted  as  it  was  on  October  30,  1951, 
but  without  section  7.  Thus  the  em- 
ploy ee  in  case  A  in  the  tables  reproduced 
aboi  e  would  receive,  for  each  of  the  10 
morths  November  1951  through  August 
195:,  the  $12.69  by  which  the  $84.60 
whii  h  he  actually  received  was  less  than 
the  197.29  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able if  Public  Iaw  234  had  been  enacted 
witi:  out  section  7.  For  each  month  since 
Aug  ist  1952.  $17.69  would  be  payable  to  A. 
If  E .  R.  356  were  to  become  law  in  July 
1953,  A's  annuity  would  become  $97.29 
and  he  would  receive,  if  living,  a  pay- 
men  t  of  $303.80— $126.90  for  the  10 
moi  ths  November  1951  through  August 
1952  and  $176.90  for  the  10  months 
September  1952  through  June  1953. 

If  an  individual  whose  annuity  or  pen- 
sion has  been  less  than  would  have  been 
paid  if  Public  Law  234  had  been  enacted 
Witt]  out  section  7  should  die  bef (h«  en- 
actn  kent  of  the  legislation  herein  recom- 
menled,  the  amount  which  would  have 
beer  payable  to  him  thereunder  with 
resp^t  to  the  months  from  November 
1951  to  and  including  the  month  pre- 
cediig  that  in  which  he  died  would  be 
paidlto  his  widow — or  the  widower  if  the 
IndiYldual  be  a  woman— or,  if  no  widow 
sun^ves,  to  a  child  or  children.  If 
neitlier  spouse  nor  child  survives,  no 
payiient  will  be  made.  If  employee  A 
died  in  June  1953  and  his  widow  was 
living  upon  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion, she  would  be  entitled,  with  respect 
to  n  stored  reductions  in  her  husband's 
anmlty.  to  $286.11,  representing  10 
mon  hs  at  $12.69  and  9  months  at  $17.69. 

As  indicated  above,  since  the  hearings 
on  I .  R.  356.  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Boam  has  changed,  for  some  types  of 
situsjUons  at  least,  the  method  of  calcu- 
laticR  the  amoimt  of  the  railroad  an- 
nuit] '  based  on  service  and  compensation 
befoie  1937.    In  a  letter  dated  July  8, 
1953,  the  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  informed  the  president 
of  tie  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men that  the  annuities  of  30  annuitants 
in  certain  occupational  groups  repre- 
sented by  the  Trainmen  were  being  in- 
creajed.  retroactively,  in  amoimts  run- 
ning from  3  cents  to  $11.17  per  month, 
the  average  increase  being  $2.75.    The 
avenge  of  the  30  annuities  before  this 
increise  was  $24.56,  so  that  the  per- 
cent! ge  of  increase  was  11.2.    On  De- 
cemb  Br  31,  1952,  the  average  annuity  for 
the  occupational  groups  to  which  these 
30  ainuitants  belonged — ^road  baggage- 
men,    brakemen,     and     flagmen — was 
$103.16.     Clearly,   those  disadvantaged 
by  tl^e  Board's  previous  interpretation 
receiving   railroad   annuities  less 
one-quarter  of  the  average.    The 
did  not  see  fit  to  inform  the 
broth  n-hood  what  the  annuities  would 
have  )een  had  there  been  no  dual-bene- 
fit provision  at  all. 

railroad  annuitants  receiving  In- 
ereasis  because  of  this  change  in  policy 
will.  ( f  course,  welcome  them.  But  they 
wiU  lot  understazui  what  the  basis  of 


the  change  is.  and  tbom  who  reeelvt  no 
increase  win  be  even  miore  puSled.  Th* 
fact  that,  aftor  21  months  of  experlenca 
with  the  administration  of  the  dual- 
beneflt  provision,  a  congresslcmal  hear- 
ing is  needed  for  the  Board  to  find  tha 
precise  interpretation  of  a  single  phrase 
Included  in  the  dual-benefit  provision, 
should  suffice,  without  more,  to  indicate 
the  flavor  of  the  provision  as  a  whole. 


Ead  Foreifa  Akl  Now 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or  mcBnuK 

nV  THE  HOU^  OP  RBFXtBSENTATIVXS 

Tue»daw.  Julp  21. 1953 

Mr.  8HAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief 
but  forceful  presentation  of  the  case  for 
terminaticm  of  foreign  aid  now  was  made 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt.  distingiiished 
American  economist  and  commentator, 
writing  in  the  July  20  Issue  of  Newsweek. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  article  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  entitled 
"End  Foreign  Aid  Now"; 

The  United  States  has  spent  $09,500,000,000 
In  foreign  aid  since  1941.  Now,  at  long  last. 
there  are  signs  in  Congress  of  a  revolt  against 
Indefinite  continuance  of  the  program. 

Senator  Walteb  P.  Oeoics.  Democrat,  of 
Oeorgla.  served  notice  on  Jiily  1  that  he  was 
▼otlng  for  the  last  time  for  any  authorization 
for  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  If  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  were  unable  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  after  7  years  cf  forelgn-ald 
programs,  he  said,  "they  never  wlU  be."  A 
still  greater  surprise  came  when  Senator 
ICiKS  MairannA,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  m 
traditional  supporter  of  forelgn-ald  pro- 
grams, offered  an  amendment,  which  tha 
Senate  adopted,  to  terminate  the  mutual- 
security  program  on  Jtme  30,  195S  (Instead 
of  1958).    . 

There  are  many  reasons  behind  this 
change  In  opinion.  Some  of  them  can  be 
found  In  the  facts  snmmartaed  In  a  recent 
study  by  the  Tax  Poundatlon.  Industrial 
production  had  reached  prewar  levels  in  most 
European  countries  by  1M7.  and  In  all  of 
them  by  1951.  Agricultural  production  in 
general  exceeded  prewar  levels  by  1940. 

So  far  as  defense  aid  Is  concerned.  I 
pointed  out  In  this  column  of  June  15  that 
the  United  States  Is  spending  on  "wti<«nBl 
defense  more  than  4  times  as  much  abso- 
lutely as  10  European  arms-ald-reeehrlng  na. 
tlons  combined.  It  Is  also  spending  twice  as 
much  relatively — IS  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  against  an  average  of  7  per- 
cent for  the  10  beneflclarles.  PliuOly.  the 
United  States  is  spending  70  cents  out  of 
every  tax  dollar  on  defense,  whereas  these 
Bun^tean  nations  are  spending  only  30  cents 
out  ot  every  tax  dollar  on  defense.  They 
are  spending  the  other  70  cents  on  such 
things  as  deficits  on  their  socialized  indus- 
tries, overgrown  social-security  systems,  and 
BUbaidles  to  unprofitable  and  Inefllclent  in- 
dustries. Some  of  them  act  as  if  their  de- 
fense were  primarily  a  favor  to  us,  and  we 
shoiild  pick  up  the  cheek. 

It  Is  beginning  to  be  recognised,  finally, 
that  our  economic  aid  has  not  only  failed 
to  speed  up  a  return  by  Europe  to  sound 
economic  policies,  but  that  it  has  actually 
been  used  to  finance  the  socialization  of 
Europe.  As  the  economist  P.  A.  Hayek  has 
put  it:  -There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  be- 
cause cf  American  financial  nseWrta  nim.  gor- 
•mments  of  many  eoimtrtas  maw  oaatrd 
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economic  activity  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Because  of  the  form  In  which  the  United 
States  has  chosen  to  provide  capital  for 
these  countries,  their  governmenU.  in  turn, 
bave  become  the  main  dispensers  of  capitaL 
When  a  government  thus  becomes  the  main 
source  of  Investable  funds.  It  inevitably 
speeds  up  the  process  of  government  domi- 
nation of  business." 

WIU  Congress  really  accomplish  any  thing 
by  setting  a  deadline  for  foreign-aid  "pro- 
graming" in  1966.  and  for  spending  in  1967? 
This  is  more  likely  to  be  Interpreted  abroad 
as  a  promise  to  keep  the  handouts  going  at 
least  untU  that  time.  Paxil  Hoffman  used 
to  announce  frequently  the  forthcoming 
termination  of  ECA;  but  it  merely  changed 
Ita  name  to  MSA  and  cost  us  Just  as  much. 

Why  not  terminate  new  forelgn-ald  appro- 
priations right  now?  After  all,  more  than 
910  billion  of  unexpended  balances  lor  for- 
eign aid  stiU  remain  on  the  books,  even  if 
Congress  does  not  appropriate  another 
penny. 

If  Congress  does  think  it  has  to  appro- 
priate more,  why  not  make  the  funds  avaU- 
Bble  stricUy  In  the  form  of  loans,  to  be 
paid  off,  say,  in  equal  monthly  installments 
of  principal  and  Interest  over  25  years? 
Congress  would  probably  be  surprised  at  how 
little  need  E\ux)pean  governments  found  for 
such  repayable  loans.  Congress  might  even 
supplement  this  by  limited  Government 
guaranties  of  private  loans  abroad  under 
the  strict  conditions  suggested  by  P.  'A. 
Hayek  in  an  article  In  the  Preeman  of  April  «. 

We  Just  had  a  deficit  for  fispal  1953  of 
•9.389.000.000.  We  face  a  deficit  for  1954 
approaching  $7  billion.  Surely  the  day  of 
the  huge  handout  to  foreign  nations,  on 
any  sort  of  facUe  rhetorical  plea,  ought  to 
be  over. 


Acrcafe  Allotments  for  Cottom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.E.C.GATHINGS 

txr  asxAWaaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  OATHINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Henry,  of  Memphis.  Tenn., 
Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  cotton 
leaders  of  the  Nation.  His  vast  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  cotton  includes  that 
of  cottongrower,  merchant,  shipper,  and 
as  general  manager  for  many  years  of 
Mid-South  Cotton  Growers  Association. 

Mr.  Henry's  splendid  article  on  domes- 
tic acreage  allotments  with  no  parity 
supports  for  exports  of  cotton  should  be 
given  most  careful  attention  and  consid- 
eration by  this  Congress.  I  commend 
Mr.  Henry's  article  to  each  Member  of 
this  House: 
(Prom  the  Cotton  Trade  Journal  of  June  12. 

1953] 
PaoposAL  poa  Domsstic  Acezacx  Aixornxirrs, 

Pkkkoom  roa  Exfobtb  Usckd  bt  Hshst  roa 

1954  Caop 

A  new  acreage-allotment  plan  whose  prac- 
ticality hinges  on  a  proposal  to  Issue  nego- 
tiable, niunhwed  certificates  equal  to  the 
number  of  bales  in  the  anUclpated  domestic 
consumption  was  advocated  today  by  Charles 
G.  Henry,  retired  cotton  grower,  who  for 
many  years  was  general  manager  oS  the  Mid 
South  Cotton  Growers'  Association. 

Mr.  Henry's  proposal  wo\Ud  permit  cotton 
producers  to  grow  all  the  cotton  they  wished, 
with  no  restrictions  on  overaU  acreage.  The 
Government  would  allot  a  definite  number 


aC  bales  to  each  grower,  with  the  total  equal- 
ing the  expected  domestic  consumption.  Por 
each  l>ale  allotted  r.  niunbered  certificate  con- 
sisting of  five  100-pound  tickets  would  be 
issued.  These  would  be  endorsed  by  the 
original  grower,  and  would  be  negotiable  and 
transferrable  from  then  on,  similar  to  bearer 
warehouse  receipts. 

"Parmers  are  going  to  have  to  vote  this 
fall  on  some  kind  of  allotment  program," 
Mr.  Henry  pointed  out,  "and  it  is  none  too 
soon  for  cottcm  producers  to  start  thinking 
about  what  features  they  want  included." 

MO  KXPOKT  SUKPOSTS 

Under  the  proposed  program  only  that  cot- 
ton covered  by  an  allotment  certificate  could 
be  Included  in  the  Government  loan.  He 
emphasized  that  there  would  t>e  no  parity- 
price  .supports  for  export  cotton,  thus  ena- 
bling shippers  to  compete  with  foreign 
growths  on  the  world  markets.  Growers, 
such  as  those  in  the  West,  who  might  suffer 
from  curtailed  production  would  be  free  to 
produce  as  much  as  they  can. 

Such  a  plan,  Mr.  Henry  contends,  wotild 
work  to  the  benefit  of  producers,  warehouse- 
men, glnners.  oil  millers,  and  merchants 
alike.  "It  is  ridiculous."  he  said,  "to  think 
that  the  United  States,  with  all  our  ability 
and  experience  In  growing,  with  aU  the  fa- 
cilities and  modern  machinery  that  we  have 
developed  for  ginning,  milling,  etc.,  should 
not  utilize  this  vast  indxistrial  potential. 

"Talk  of  Government  subsidies  on  ex- 
ports," he  went  on,  "completely  evades  the 
Issues  that  mxist  be  solved.  Certainly  the 
Govenmient  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  make 
a  loan  on  cotton  which  cannot  be  sold.** 

nxz  Tmaonro  nf  cxsnncATis 

In  detaUlng  his  proposals,  Mr.  Heiuy 
pointed  out  that  it  would  require  free  trad- 
ing In  the  certificates.  Their  values  would 
fluctxiate  according  to  the  relative  prices  of 
domestic  and  export  cotton,  and  conceivably 
these  values  might  be  anywhere  fiom  $5  a 
bale  to  $50  a  bale  or  even  higher. 

Cotton  in  the  old  Government  loan  would 
have  to  be  frozen.  The  surpluses  which 
would  be  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  1953 
season,  Mr.  Henry  believes,  would  not  be- 
come burdensome  If  held  under  rigid  con- 
trol for  several  years.  As  long  as  these 
stocks  were  not  progressively  accumulating, 
such  a  reservoir  could  be  a  valuable  safety 
measure  in  case  of  a  crop  failure  or  other 
emergency. 

In  the  meantime  the  new  loans,  theoreti- 
cally, would  be  liquidated  each  year.  If  the 
Government  were  to  overestimate  domestic 
consxmiption.  the  loan  would  absorb  the 
acreage  with  corresponding  reductions  In 
the  allotments  for  the  following  season.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  domestic  constmiptlon 
were  underestimated,  the  loan  would  supply 
the  shortage  out  of  past  stocks. 

rUTUKXS    ICAKKIT    StTLn 

It  was  expected  that  there  would  have  to 
be  some  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  futures 
market  exchange.  Protection  also  would 
have  to  be  provided  against  cotton  Imparts. 

Government  action  would  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  consumption  in  the  United 
States  was  confined  to  cotton  covered  by  an 
allotment  certifidate.  Export  bales,  of 
course,  could  be  traded  freely  on  the  world 
narket  without  restrlcUon  as  to  price  or 
quantity. 

Allocations  would  be  made  as  In  the  past 
to  Include  small  growers  of  one  bale  or  more, 
regardless  of  location.  County  authorities 
would  check  before  gathering  time  to  see 
that  producers  In  the  county  had  planted 
the  total  acreage  necessary  to  produce  the 
allotment. 

COXTU)  SBX  csmncATCs 

A  producer  who  had  been  allotted  100 
bales  for  the  domestic  consumption  crop, 
lor  example,  would  receive  100  certificates  of 
MO  pounds  each.    If  he  produced  only  80 


bales,  he  would  have  90  certificates  to  s^. 
If  he  grew  125  bales,  he  would  have  25  bales 
which  he  woxild  have  to  sell  on  the  export 
basis. 

While  some  opposition  to  the  plan  could 
be  expected  from  spinners,  Mr.  Henry  point- 
ed out.  actually  no  change'  in  the  spinner's 
present  positlcm  in  relation  to  foreign  com- 
petition wotUd  be  Involved. 

Mr.  Henry,  who  has  been  on  various  legis- 
lative advisory  committees  since  1930,  is  at 
present  chairman  of  the  Tennessee-Ken- 
tucky unit  of  the  National  Cotton  Ooxmcil, 
and  chairman  of  the  NCC's  Margarine  Legis- 
lation Committee. 


Ulinoit  Lawyers  Express  Their  Viewpoint 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  a  letter  that  I 
have  received  from  Benjamin  Wham, 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  Chicago 
bar.  Mr.  Wham  is  the  Illinois  chairman 
of  a  commltttee  selected  by  the  Ameri- 
can B^r  Association,  and  serving  with 
him  on  the  committee  are  16  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  bar  of  the  highest 
of  professional  standing  and  prestige. 

The  letter  follows: 

Amxucam  Has  AssodATioir. 
Standino  Comcrrm  om  Judiciai, 
SxLscnoM,  Toroax.  t-m  Coicpbwsatioi*. 

Chicago.  July  21.  1»5J. 

D«A«  CoNcaxssMAN  O'Haba:  We  are  an  Illi- 
nois committee  selected  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  because  we  represent  law,  labor, 
agricultxire,  business,  civic  affairs,  and  other 
Interests  throughout  nilnols. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  for  Senate  bill  No. 
1663  to  increase  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress,  Judges  of  United  States  courts,  and 
United  States  attorneys. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  present 
salaries  are  Inadequate  becaxise  of  (1)  taxes 
and  (2)  the  diminished  purchasing  power  at 

the  dollar.  _.  ..  ^     ^ 

Members  of  Congress  compare  with  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  in  importance. 
Yet  congressional  salaries  are  $15,000  per 
year,  and  executive  department  salaries  are 
$22,500.  Members  of  Congress  are  subject 
to  considerable  added  expense  becaxise  of 
their  continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  their 
constituents.  It  is  proposed  to  Increase  such 
salaries  to  $25,000. 

Federal  Judges  draw  varying  salaries  be- 
ginning with  $15,000  for  district  Judges  and 
up  to  $25,500  for  the  Chief  Justice.  The 
chief  Judge  of  the  co\irt  of  appeals  of  New 
York  receives  $35,000  plus  $3,000  expenses. 
The  judges  of  the  trial  court  of  New  York 
receive  $28,000.  It  is  proposed  to  increase 
dlsUict  Judges'  salaries  to  $25,000  with  cor- 
responding Increases  for  other  Jtidges. 

The  highest  salary  of  United  States  attor- 
neys Is  $11,800,  and  U  considerably  less  m 
most  Instances.  It  U  proposed  to  Increase 
the  maximum  salary  to  $20,000  for  United 
States  attorneys  and  $15,000  for  assUtant 
United  States  attorneys. 

District  Judge  John  C.  Knox,  of  New  York, 
recently  sUted  that  after  deducting  tax^ 
and  taking  account  at  the  decline  of 
the  piu-chaslng  power  of  the  dollar,  his  net 
salary  is  no  more  than  It  was  26  years  ago 
when  he  received  •e/WO  per  year.    ■'-*-— 
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tbat  lMriiTM»  of  kte  obUgatlons  to  his  f amllj. 
b«  hM  bad  to  supplement  hla  Judiciary  salary 
by  lecturing  and  writing. 

It  la  self-«Tldent  tbat  the  quality  of  serrlee 
rezMlered  by  our  Congress,  our  courts  and  our 
attorneys  will  depend  upon  the  cbaracter  and 
ability  of  the  men  wbo  serve  In  these  capaci- 
ties. Such  services  ahotild  be  reaaonatdy 
compensated. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  8.  1063. 
Re^>ectfully  youn. 
Benjamin    Wham.    Dlinols    Chairman; 
Harold  G.  Baker;  Bobert  8.  Cushman 
Alfred    Kamin;    James    O.    Thomas: 
Abraham  W.  Brussell;   Howard  Kills 
Paul   K.   Mathlas;    James  B.   Wham 
Daniel  D.  Carmell;   Tappan  Gregory 
Timothy  I.  McKnight;    Karl  C.  WU- 
llams;  John  B.  Cassldy:  John  Barring- 
ton;  Kurt  J.  Salomon;  JOhn  J.  TowelL 
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WtO-DrcMcd  PostuB 


EXTESSIOS  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  Toex 
DC  TBB  HOnSB  OF  BEPREEEMTATIVBS 

Wednesdaif,  July  22,  1953 

l£r.  MULTER.  ICr.  Bptakier.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  the  following  article,  writ- 
ten by  Fred  W.  Perkins,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  of  July  21. 1953. 

If  we  are  to  have  wen-dressed  post- 
men throughout  the  country,  a  uniform 
allowance  seems  appropriate: 
All  Xfrneutm  Poanmt  Got  Soont  Bm  Tbvt 

But  Thbib  Own  UmFOUia,  amo  TbmmXs  a 


(By  TnA  W.  Perkins) 
fOToir,  July  21. — ^Uncle  Bam  cotdd 
have  well-dressed  postmen  all  over  the  coun- 
ty U  he  would  help  with  a  uniform  allow- 
anoa.  William  C.  Doherty,  president  of  the 
AVL  National  Association  of  Letter  Carrlen, 
•aid  today. 

This  was  in  eomment  on  an  order  by  Harold 
Blegelman.  New  York  City's  acting  postmas- 
ter, that  hla  postmen  must  spruce  up  and 
look  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Rlegelman's  order,  which  Post  Office 
Department  oOcials  here  said  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  other  cities,  directs  station  chiefs 
to  explain  to  their  men  that  when  they're  on 
the  Job  they  must  be  cleanshaven,  and  must 
be  wearing  uniforms  that  are  complete,  clean. 
and  In  good  tepair.  and  with  shoes  regularly 
diecked  for  color  and  polish. 

"That's  sweU."  said  Mr.  Doherty.  "but  I 
wonder  if  the  acting  postmaster  of  New 
York  knows  that  the  United  States  la  prac- 
tleally  the  only  civilized  country  in  the  world 
where  the  Government  refuses  to  pay  for 
postmen's  uniforms.  Including  ahoes." 

As  for  the  uncivilized  countries.  Mr. 
Doherty  explained  that  they  dont  have 
postmen. 

"I  see."  said  lAT.  Doherty.  "that  Itr.  Rlegel- 
nuui  is  a  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  and 
maybe  that's  where  he  gets  his  ideas  about 
military  'spit  and  polish.'  Well.  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Rlegelman  knows  this — that  the  12S,- 
000  urban  letter  carriers  in  this  country  are 
the  largest  Government  body  of  uniformed 
men  outside  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  course, 
as  an  old  Army  man,  he  knows  that  officers' 
pay  In  the  Army  and  Navy  is  figured  to  cover 
at  least  part  of  their  uniform  costs,  and  that 
men  below  the  commissioned  grades  get  their 
^     tXBt* 
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have  been  introduced  regularly  In 

Congresses  to  give  the  postmen  a  vmi- 

anowance.  and  one  Is  pending  now  for 

^lotment  of  $100  a  year.     Postmaster 

Arthur  K  Summerfleld,  who  is  trying 

I4alance    the    Post    Office    Departments 

has  testified  against  the  bill. 

appreciate    It    very    much    If    Mr. 

n,  in  view  of  his  Interest  in  neat 

latty  letter  carriers,  would  come  down 

Wfishlngton  and  say  a  few  words  in  behalf 

bUl,-  said  Mr.  Doherty. 

average  postman,  Mr.  Doherty  said, 

annual  pay  running  from  •3,370  to  a 

:  94,370,  qiends  from  $135  to  (150  a  year 

uhif  onus  and  shoe*. 
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Tbc  Dcirtal  Rider 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

Hk)N.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  acAaaACHVSBTTS 
THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBVTATTVXB 

Thursday.  July  23, 1953 

I/As.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp«  ker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mar  LS  In  the  Rscoao.  I  Include  the  f  ol- 
lowl:  ig  letter  received  from  the  American 
Legion  July  22.  1953: 

The  AmmxcAK  Lsoioir. 

IfAnOMAI,  LBOBLATIVB  OOMMTSHKar, 

WMhinffton,  D.  C,  July  22,  19S3. 

HOn.|EDITB  NOOBSB  ROCDW, 

( Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs.  House  of  Bepresentatives,  Wash- 
inffton,  D.  C. 
Ddui  Mis.  RooEBs:  At  jcnu  request  we  re- 
sped  fully  offer  the  following  comments  with 
regai  d  to  the  so-called  dental  rider  in  the 
8eco:  kd  Independent  Offices  Apprt^nlation 
iu-  19M. 

have  received  airmail  complaints  ovit 
4^eanlng,  interpretation,  intent,  and  ap- 
of  this  dental  provision.    For  ex- 
one   message  from   a  State   service 
is  to  the  effect  "we  are  in  complete 
tails^in  as  to  the  meaning  and  correct  Inter- 
•   •  of  VA  Instructions   on   the 
in  dental  and  outpatient  dental 
Another  Is  to  the  effect  that  "we  are 
confused   and   concerned   over   some 
TWZ's  from  central  office  with  ref- 
to  treatment  for  service-connected 
dentil  conditions." 

above  in  oiir  opinion  Is  but  a  fore- 

of  what  will  now  prevail  since  this 

in  H.  R.  5600  is  made  effective  as 

ohtpatient   dental   care.    Reports   from 

Veterans'  Administration  Itself  are  to 

« ffect  that  the  program  is  virtually  at  a 
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we  imderstand  that  the  effect  of 

unendment  Is  to  require  that  original 

ins  for  dental  care  pending  rating 

tion  as  of  Jiily  1.  1963;    appilca- 

rated  but  treatment  not  authcK-ln^d  as 

date;   appUcatlons  pending  in  tlM 

of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  ap- 

reeeived  within  1  year  from  July 

will  aU  have  to  be  referred  to  the 

Dlvisioii  or  Service  for  rede- 

or  determination  of  whether  or 

sH^lce  connection  on  a  direct  basis  is  in 

1.  e..  the  disability  or  condition  shown 

existed  at  time  of  discharge.     It  is 

that  there  are  about  340,000  ap- 

at  World  War  n  and  Korean  vet- 

whlch  will  have  to  be  rented  and  eU» 

redetermined. 

the  elderly  group   of  veterans 

by  Public  Law  791,  gist  Congress. 

(tlsabled  veterans  b^ng  treated  under 

Law  16,  7Sth  Congress,  may  not  now 

dental  care  anleas  they  meet  the 
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requirements.  We  understand  that  H.  R. 
6413  recently  introduced  by  a  member  at 
your  committee  is  designed  to  preeerve  the 
ellglbtltty  of  veterans  in  theee  groups  to 
outpatient  dental  care  and  prostheaas. 

The  present  Congress  is  Intent  upon  econ- 
omy and  reductlcm  in  expenditures.  With 
that  the  American  Legion  takes  no  issue. 
However,  we  have  here  an  amendment  to 
adjudicatory  reguUtions  pertaining  to  the 
service  connected  which  will  undoubtedly  r»« 
quire  additional  man-hours  in  the  adjudi- 
cation functions,  increase  the  current  ad- 
judicatory load,  and  cause  further  delays 
in  the  Initial  dental  care  of  war  veterana 
whoee  conditions  were  Incurred  in  or  ag- 
gravated by  service.  We  respectfully  sul>- 
mlt  that  the  dental  records  at  separation 
from  service  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
veterans  are  nil,  and  those  for  the  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  veterans  very  In- 
adequate. Removing  the  preeumptive  pe- 
riod, as  this  amendment  has  done,  may  very 
likely  inflict  greater  damage  to  a  goodly 
group  of  the  Nation's  defenders  than  tha 
monetary  saving  contemplated. 

Another  thovight  Is,  there  is  a  limitation 
as  to  the  amotmt  that  can  l>e  expended  for 
this  phase  of  the  veterans'  care  program. 
We  respectfully  submit,  and  this  should  b* 
taken  up  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Itself,  that  not  very  much  of  the  $33 
million  earmarked  for  this  program  can  now 
be  used  to  cut  down  the  pending  load  and 
alleviate  the  dental  troubles  of  thousands 
of  Reserving  veterans  whoee  dental  oondi> 
tions  may  In  fact  be  due  to  service. 

The  final  consideration  on  this  point  la 
that  the  change  Is  made  effective  only  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954.  What  Is  to  be  don* 
at  the  expiration  of  this  fiscal  year?  WUI 
the  Veterans'  Administration  then  revert  to 
the  old  system  effective  up  to  June  80,  1953, 
in  the  adjudication  and  establishment  oC 
service  connection  in  dental  claims? 

We  certainly  agree  that  this  important 
phase  of  the  dental -care  program  should 
have  been  referred  to  the  appropriate  legis« 
latlve  committees  of  the  Senate  and  Houaa 
for  careful  study  and  such  changes  as  may 
have  been  found  Justifled  before  being  placed 
in  effect. 

The  American  Legion  sincerely  hopes  that 
you  will  be  successful  in  formulating  a  sola« 
tion  to  the  problem. 

Very  truly  yotirs. 

Mius  D.  KnonsT, 

iNreetor. 


Ferced  Isbsr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaSACHUSKTTS 

Of  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSDITATIVX8 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1959 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  very  Interesting  article  that 
appeared  bi  the  periodical  Made  In 
America  entitled  "Workers'  Rebellions 
of  Oermans  and  Czechs."  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Martin  P.  Durkin: 

Woaxns'  Bkbtluons  or  OnucAirs  no 

Cbbchs 

(By  Secretary  of  Labor  Martin  P.  Durkin) 

The  International  Labor  OrganlaaUon  and 
the  United  Nations  have  Jus*  releaaed  one  of 
the  most  significant  dociunents  of  our  time. 
It  Is  the  report  of  their  Jointly  sponsored 
Committee  on  Farced  Labor.  For  about  3 
years  now,  tt  has  been  digging  into  the  facts 
about  forced  labor:  the  brutal,  systematts. 
deliberate,  and  I^allasd  mass  «q>toiUtlon  of 
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untold  nimibers  of  human  beings  by  govern- 
ment to  fulfill  their  economic  plans  and 
policies  or  to  inflict  punishment  upon  and 
reeducate  those  who  dare  to  hold,  or  are 
suspected  might  hold,  political  views  at 
variance  with  the  government. 

The  conunlttee  has  closely  examined  th« 
laws  of  many  countries.  It  has  asked  the 
governments  of  81  countries  including  the 
United  States  for  information.  It  has  heard 
evidence  from  a  large  group  of  witnesses.  It 
has  received  information  and  dociunentation 
from  nongovernmental  organizations,  and 
Individuals.  It  has  carefully  sifted  evidence 
and  checked  information.  It  has  arrived  at 
facts. 

After  30  months  of  careful,  methodical, 
and  impartial  examination  the  committee. 
In  Its  own  words,  concludes:  "The  commit- 
tee undertook  Its  work  as  a  factfinding  body; 
Its  Inquiry  has  revealed  the  existence  of  facts 
relating  to  systems  of  forced  labor  of  so  grave 
a  nature  that  they  seriously  threaten  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  Jeopardize  the  free- 
dom and  status  of  workers  •   •  •." 

Mass  deprivation  of  liberty  and  sentencing 
to  forced  or  corrective  labor  because  of  ex- 
pressed or  suspected  political  views,  is  eys- 
tematlcally  administered  under  the  laws  of 
Russia.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia The  committee,  which  has  engaged 
In  no  wUd-eyed  allegations,  concluded  also 
that  the  facts  show  that  the  Government  of 
Hungary  enjoys  powers  that  could  constitute 
the  basis  of  a  forced-labor  system  for  polit- 
ical coercion,  as  could  the  legislation  of 
Poland. 

Concerning  Czechoelovakla.  for  example, 
the  committee  reports  that  the  "penal  and 
administrative  law  is  expressly  directed 
against  class  enemies  and  against  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  Government  on  Its  ideol- 
ogy; that  offenses  are  broadly  and  flexibly 
defined;  that  persons  who  manifest  or  in- 
tend to  manifest  their  opposition  to  the  re- 
gime by  committing  offenses,  however  insig- 
nificant, are  subject  to  i>enaltlea  accompa- 
nied by  forced  labor  and.  more  particularly, 
to  detention  In  forced-labor  camps." 

The  committee  also  found  that,  in  addl- 
tion  to  political  coercion,  forced  labor  Is 
used  so  widely  by  the  Ooveriunents  of  Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia  to  imple- 
ment their  economic  plans  and  policies  as  to 
constitute  an  important  element  in  the 
economy  of  those  countries. 

Worker's  paradise.  Indeed. 

In  ooDtrast,  the  committee  found  that 
there  Is  no  forced  labor  in  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 

It  is  a  most  significant  coincidence  that 
this  report  of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization and  tha  United  Nations  should  be 
published  at  the  time  of  the  antl-Commun- 
tst  outbreaks  tn  Berlin,  Bast  Germany,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Many  interpretations  have  been  ptit  upon 
these  outbreaks.  TTjere  Is  only  one  inter- 
pretation. Ttiat  is.  that  the  workers — note 
carefully  that  these  were  workers,  and  not 
bourgeoisie  or  "capitalist  warmongers" — the 
worker*  were  rebelling  against  enslavement 
by  their  Comnumist  masters. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  it  was  a  rising  against 
a  currency  manipulation  which  literally  en- 
slaved the  workers  by  making  worthless  any 
holdings  they  might  have  had,  and  making 
"them  dependent  literally  on  a  day-to-day 
baaU  for  their  food,  their  shelter,  their  cloth- 
ing. 

It  is  aa  though  every  aiogte  worklngman  In 
this  country,  at  ona  feU  swoop,  had  all  his 
money  taken  away  and  was  left  only  a  ra- 
tion card  which  could  be  withdrawn  ln» 
etantly  if  he  didnt  perform  the  way  hla 
boss  wanted  him  to. 

In  Germany,  the  workers  rebelled  against 
the  new  Increased  work  norms — In  other 
words,  a  greatJy  Increased  work  output  re- 
quirement without  any  tmprovemeat  in  pay 
or  living  condltiona. 
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In  East  Germany,  the  workers  did  not 
chant  "Remove  the  norms":  they  did  not 
chant  "Give  us  more  money";  they  did  not 
not  chant  "Give  us  more  food."  Instead, 
they  chanted,  "We  want  tree  elections."  And 
they  are  right.  "Hiey  have  cut  through  all 
the  symptoms  and  gone  to  the  heart  of  the 
disease. 

The  Communist  regime,  either  through 
fear  or  through  the  extension  of  their  peace 
offensive,  may  remove  the  norms,  may  lower 
prices,  may  grant  them  more  pay.  nuiy  pro- 
vide more  electric  current  for  their  homes; 
but  until  the  workers  of  Bast  Germany  have 
free  elections,  they  will  not  have  freedom. 

All  Americans — labor,  management,  and 
government — will  appreciate  the  significance 
of  that  chant  that  comes  to  us  from  Bast 
Germany— "We  want  free  elections." 

If  that  chant  is  echoed  by  us  and  by  the 
United  Nations,  then  there  will  be  a  chance 
of  bringing  freedom  not  only  to  Bast  Ger- 
many, but  to  the  satdltte  ooimtriee  of  East- 
ern Europe.  That  is  the  one  thing  to  be 
asked  and  reasked  of  the  Communist  rulers — 
for  out  of  free  elections  will  flow  all  other 
freedoms. 

What  a  travesty  is  the  Communist  peace 
offensive.  When  Russian  tanks  roU  In  and 
ahoot  down  German  workers,  what  is  there 
left  of  a  peace  offensive,  or  of  peace? 

The  press  reports  from  Berlin  the  other  day 
of  the  Pollah  tanks  that  liad  been  called  in 
by  the  Russians  to  fire  on  the  German 
workers  in  the  town  of  GoerUts  on  the  Oer- 
man-PoUah  frontier. 

On  Russian  orders  Polish  tanks  rumbled 
into  the  town's  main  square  to  face  a  crowd 
of  several  thousand  German  workers.  The 
Polish  commanding  ofllcer  stepped  out  of  his 
tank,  faced  the  Germans,  saluted,  and  said, 
T  do  not  fire  on  German  workers."  The 
Roaslans  quickly  ordered  the  Polish  tanks 
back,  and  tlMlr  own  tanks  rumbled  into 
Goerlitz. 

All  over  the  world.  Including  this  country, 
Communist  money  and  Communist  stooges 
have  been  agitating  against  the  United  States 
In  an  attempt  to  make  martyrs  out  of  two 
spies.  No  one  regards  the  taking  of  human 
life  more  gravely  than  I  do. 

Jvillus  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  were  spies. 
They  were  the  secret  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment that  has  enslaved  the  millions  of  East- 
ern Europe  who  are  today  stirring  again«t 
their  inhuman  masters — that  same  govern- 
ment that,  through  the  terrible  secrets 
passed  to  them  by  the  Boaenbergs,  ultimately 
seeks  to  enslave  America  and  the  workers  of 
Anterica. 

Against  the  slow,  deliberate,  humane,  legal 
process  which  finally  brought  theee  two  to 
their  death,  I  present  to  you  the  spectacle 
of  Willi  GoettUng  tn  Berlin,  and  the  scores 
of  others,  stood  up  against  a  waU,  without 
trial,  without  law,  without  Justice,  and  shot 
down  by  Russian  firing  sqviads.  For  what? 
For  having  protested  against  conditions 
which  any  worker  in  this  country  would  con- 
sider not  Just  intolerable  but  unthinkable. 

If  the  couBcienoe  of  the  world  Is  looking 
for  martyrs,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
America,  but  lying  before  Rtaslan  guns  in 
Bastem  Bun^Mw 


The  Eaicrf  eacy 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FitANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PBNirsTurAaiXA 
IB  THB  BOU^  OF  BBPRBSBNTATIVMB 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 
Mr.  Yf  ALTER,     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteod  mF  rematta  in  the  Rao^ 


ORo.  I  include  the  following  telegram 
from  the  National  War  Veterans  of 
Sons  of  America,  and  a  letter  received 
from  the  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals: 

WASHnfCTOir,  D.  C.  July  22,  2951^  ^ 
Hon.  FSANcis  E.  WsLTia, 
Bouse  Ofice  BuiUiny, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  proposition  that  the  Watkins  bill  and 
other  so-called  refugee  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress wlU  relieve  the  iH«sf>ure  of  population 
in  Europe  Is  a  fake.  There  are  miUions  of~ 
refugees  and  potential  immigrants  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  These  measures  are  steps  to 
smash  the  Immigration -quota  system. 
Thousands  of  visas  are  provided  tor  peoi^e 
who  are  no  more  refugees  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  You  gentlemen  face  the 
same  issue  as  the  American  Congrees  faced 
in  1924  and  that  Congress  voted  American 
in  the  Interest  of  our  country  and  our  un- 
employed then  and  in  the  futiue.  We  re- 
spectfully ask  how  yon  will  vote:  For  Ameri- 
ca or  for  Europeans  and  thtir  unassimilated 
aUen  minorities? 

ManoNAL  Wak  VkiauMB 
or  Sons  or  AMsaira, 
By  Vcxn.  D.  WKSsexBaaa, 

National  President. 


■Tsa  Natiowal  Aasocunoir 

or  BVAHOBUCAXil. 

Washington.  D.  C,  Julp  22,  19SS, 
The  Honorable  Fbakcb  E.  WaLxaa, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Waskingion,  D.  C 

Dbab  Mx.  Waltb:  Please  permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  diaamx>lntment  and  displeasure  at 
the  possiblUty  of  enactment  of  S.  1817,  the 
emergency  migration  biU  of  1953.  With  a 
large  majority,  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  supports  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  and  are  opposed  to  the  increased  iouni» 
gratlon  of  the  proposed  biU. 

Just  to  give  you  some  of  the  reasons  for 
our  position  let  me  say  that  we  regard  the 
biU  to  be  a  hopeless  effort  to  relieve  exoass 
populations  of  some  80  mlRlons  in  Eiu-ope 
alone.  In  other  parts  cl  the  world,  Japan. 
India,  for  instance,  many  hundreds  of  mU- 
lions  are  crowded  into  the  same  cat^cn^  and 
would  doubtless  greatly  desire  to  enter  our 
country.  When  one  oonsiders  the  Immensa 
■Tiniiai  increase  of  theee  populations  it  is 
•een  that  even  with  our  great  potential,  thera 
Is  possible  only  fragmentary  relief. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  keep  the  United  States  strong 
enough  to  ocmtlnue  to  h^p  and  to  lead  the 
workL  In  the  process  we  may  absorb  some 
excess  population  but  it  should  be  done  in 
the  wisest  scientifle  manner.  We  believe 
that  S.  1917  is  a  denial  of  the  oontiuslons  ar- 
rived at  from  the  years  of  hearings,  study. 
and  revisions  of  the  MoCarran-Walter  Act. 

Our  position  is  perhaps  illustrated  by  tha 
words  of  Representative  Vobtb.  of  Oliio. 
while  debating  the  Walter  biU  on  AprU  34. 
Idsa.  "In  the  past  America  needed  imml- 
graata.  At  the  present  time  the  frontier  Is 
doeed  and  the  country  le  well  filled  up.  We 
jK>w  have  a  oountry  to  which  nallllons  of 
people  want  to  oome  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  I  dont  lilame  them,  but  if  we 
let  down  the  bars  in  a  misguided  spirit  of 
>iiirr»«»i».»r«aniaTw  and  let  them  all  come  in. 
or  let  groups  of  fsvorites  come  In.  based  on 
political  pressures  here,  we  will  dilute  and 
.ultimately  destroy  the  thing  they  wish  to 
oome  to.  Otu-  purpose  is  not  to  give  other 
nations  something  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. They  are  entitled  to  nothing  as  far 
as  this  great  gift  of  A'"»''**'*n  citlaenahlp  Is 
concerned."  ;v 

Stoccrely  yoara. 

OLimt  W.  TsTbeat.  D.  D.. 
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Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  STRINGPELLOW.    Mr.  Speaker. 

ftn  article  was  published  In  the  magazine 
Intennountain  Industry  for  the  month 
of  July  1953  which  deals  with  the  pres- 
ent tragic  plight  of  our  mining  industry 
throughout  the  intermoimtain  States.  I 
would  like  to  submit  this  article.  Park 
City— Ohost  town.  U.  8.  A.?  by  Paul  H. 
Hunt,  as  truly  representative  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  which  the  mining  indus- 
try finds  itself  today: 

Pabx  CiTT — Ohost  Toww,  U.  8.  A.? 
(By  Paul  H.  Hunt) 

lioiiturl  Te  Salutamua."  Some  2.000 
years  ago  In  the  arena  of  Imperial  Rome  this 
wa«  the  salutation  the  gladiators  gave  to  the 
emperor.  "We  who  are  about  to  die  salute 
thee." 

Park  City,  a  beautiful  little  mining  town 
in  the  Wasatch  Mountains  some  30  miles 
east  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  for  more  than 
three  generations  been  "home"  to  from 
1,000  to  1,500  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  miners 
and  their  families.  It  Is  typical  of  many 
such  mining  towns  throughout  this  Inter- 
mountaln  West. 

In  80  years  of  mining  activity.  Park  City 
has  produced  nearly  MOO  million  worth  of 
ore.  This  wealth  has  buUt  homes,  schools, 
churches,  and  hospitals.  It  has  raised  and 
educated  healthy  children  to  become  good 
citizens.  Many  millions  of  this  newly  cre- 
ated wealth  have  been  used  to  extend  mUes 
of  tunnels,  drifts,  and  crosscuts  with  shafts 
to  the  surface.  This  work  was  progressing 
steadUy  up  to  a  year  ago. 

Park  City  Is  not  an  exhausted  mining 
camp.  It  Is  doubtful  If  It  has  even  reached 
Tigoroiis  mlddlS  age,  and  the  production  of 
the  peist  could  easily  be  doubled  In  the  fu- 
ture. In  May  of  this  year  two  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  experienced  mining  com- 
panies of  this  district  consolidated  and 
formed  the  United  Park  City  Mines. 

But  today  store  windows  In  Park  City  are 
being  boarded  up.  Tearful  famUies  are  re- 
luctantly moving  away.  The  reasons  for  this 
lie  In  our  foreign  policies  of  the  last  20 
years. 

In  the  past  20  years  a  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda has  been  carried  on  to  convince  the 
American  people  there  Is  something  shame- 
ful in  the  prosperity  we  enjoy  compared  to 
the  poverty  of  other  countries.  Such  an 
appeal  has  a  sympathetic  response  from  many 
fine  people.  This  appeal  has  taken  many 
avenues  of  approach.  First,  It  was  alleged  we 
were  exhausting  oxir  natural  resources  at 
•uch  a  terrific  rate  that  within  a  very  few 
years  we  would  be  destitute.  This  approach 
has  now  been  abandoned;  it  would  not  stand 
up  under  thoughtful  analysis. 

Next,  this  conspiracy  has  taken  more  con- 
crete form  and  three  Oovernment  commls- 
■loiis.  which  reported  In  quick  succession  last 
fall,  have  endorsed  the  Idea  that  the  United 
States.  Insofar  as  possible,  should  do  away 
with  trade  barriers  and  buy  raw  materials, 
wherever  they  can  be  obtained  at  the  low- 
est poeslble  costs.  True,  these  reports  ad- 
mit ova  Oovernment  and  people  must  fur- 
nish most  of  the  money  to  develop  these 
foreign  sotuves  of  supply,  but  they  argue 
that  In  these  \indeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
where  wages  are  a  tenth  of  those  In  this 
country,  such  raw  materials  can  be  bought 
at  a  fraction  of  our  costs  of  production  in 
the  United  SUtes. 


Ihe    foHowup   to  this   was   the   phrase, 

"Tirade,  not  aid."     That  is,  rather  than  our 

out  billions  of  dollars  abroad  for 

economic    and    milit'uy    rehabilitation 

1he  non -Communist  world,  we  open  wide 

domestic  market  for  Imports  of  raw  ma- 

Thls.  they  claim,  would  reduce  our 

burden,  give  our  manufacturers  cheap 

and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  the 

export   market   and    tie    our    allies 

firmly    to   us   through    International 

agreements. 

who  seek  to  profit  by  opening  our 

to  foreign  imports  have  hit  upon 

bright  Idea  of  making  the  basic  indus- 

I  of  this  country  sacrificial  goats.     But 

disadvantages  outweigh  the  advantages. 

every  man  forced  out  of  employment  in 

bksic  Industry,  there  are  three  other  men 

I  elated  service  industries  who  thereby  lose 

the|r  empl03rment.     Multiply  these  4  heads 

amllles  by  their  dependents,  an  average 

>4.  and  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  13  people 

have  lost  their  means  of  livelihood  be- 

1  man,  in  a  basic  industry,  has  his  Job 

delved  him. 

the  American  taxpayer  must  contribute 

foreign    indxistrial    expansion.     Yet    the 

part   of   every   dollar   earned   by   an 

workman  in  our  domestic  Industry 

iipent  for  American   products;   his  taxes 

paid  in  this  country,  and  taxes  are  spent 

earnings  are  made  from  the  numerous 

It  is  respent.    If,  on  the  contrary,  an 

doUar  Is  spent  abroad,  kiss  90  cents 

it    goodby,    for    we    shall    never    see    It 
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Ihe  greatest  error,  however,  made  In  rec- 
ont  nendations  by  the  Paley  Report  of  the 
Ma  erials  Policy  Conunission  Is  the  bland 
BxiE  iption  that  we  will  be  able  to  buy  raw 
ma  erials  at  low  cost  from  foreign  coun- 
tn«  B.  If  this  is  so,  It  wlU  be  the  first  time 
in  I  dl  ow  experience  such  a  thing  has  hap- 
per  ed.  True,  the  commodity  may  be  pro- 
dw  ed  cheaper  In  a  backward  country  where 
sta  idards  of  living  are  low.  but  the  price  to 
us  will  be  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 

1951,  Oovernment  ceiling  prices  on  sine 
to  10^  cents,  while  foreign  producers 

getting   31^    cents   on    the    western 

market.    No  zinc  could  be  obtained 

abroad  for  American  requirements  then 

manufacturers   were  forced  to  cxirtaU 

production  and  lay  off  men. 

1952,  European  demand  for  zinc  fell  off 
the  United  States  became  a  dimiplng 

Prices  dropped  to  11  cents,  while 
lm|k>rt8  rose  to  60,000  tons.    The  year's  to- 
was  565,162  tons,  an  Increase  of  150  per- 
over  1951. 

we  become  dependent  upon  foreign 
we  shall  have  no  way  to  escape  pay- 
all  our  dire  necessities  may  demand, 
we  shall  have,  in  the  meantime,  de- 
a  large  part  of  our  competitive  do- 
industry.  Our  mines,  for  example. 
be  flooded  and  caved, 
one  were  given  an  assignment  to  design 
to  destroy  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.  It  Is  hard  to 
of  anything  better  suited  for  this 
than  the  recommendations  of  the 
report.  Start  In  a  modest  way,  as  they 
by  picking  as  the  first  victim  some  less 
Industry,  such  as  lead,  zinc  anti- 
mony, or  mercury  mining.  It  will  ca\ise  local 
much  suffering  and  losses, 
this  will  be  scattered  and  local.  The 
would  then  be  that  the  prescrlp- 
was  right,  but  the  dosage  should  be 
Correct  this  and  replace  our  un- 
and  shninken  markets  by 
ullkUng  a  larger  foreign  trade.  Let's  do  away 
all  tariffs  and  quotas  <m  stigar.  wool, 
beef,  and  so  on. 
lA>re  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  England 
It8t4  ned  to  the  same  siren  song  and  went  all- 
out  for  free  trade  and  for  60  years  profited 
enomously.  To  their  later  surprise,  they 
<UsG}vered   these  poorly  paki  producers  «tf 
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cheap  raw  materials  also  had  ambitions  and 
became  cheap  producers  of  manufactured 
goods.  Britain  also  found  that  becoming 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for 
so  much  of  all  she  consiuned  required  mili- 
tary establishments  and  her  Involvement 
all  over  the  world  in  every  war  and  revolu- 
tion. Later  came  nationalization  of  their 
vast  Investments  in  Mexico,  Iran,  and  Ar- 
gentina. Their  troubles  in  Egypt.  Sudan, 
and  the  Tanganyika  Territory  are  Just  be- 
ginning. 

Today  British  economists,  even  such  men 
as  John  Maynard  Keynes,  look  upon  Eng- 
land's devotion  to  the  theory  of  free  trade 
as  an  economic  mistake. 

Comparing  Canada  with  Britain,  Canada 
has  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  England  and 
what  she  has  observed  of  the  phenomenal 
industrial  and  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  under  tariffs.  Canada  gives 
full  protection  to  Industry,  but  realizes  that 
Industries  fiourish  and  follow  the  sources  of 
raw  materials,  so  Canada  has  given  every 
possible  support  and  encotu-agement  to  the 
development  of  her  natural  resources.  As 
an  example.  In  mining,  Canada  gives  3  years 
of  income-tax  exemption  after  a  new  mine 
comes  into  production  and  allows  a  deple- 
tion deduction  from  earnings  of  15  percent 
of  the  gross  or  50  percent  of  the  net.  which- 
ever Is  the  greater. 

The  United  States  allows  no  years  of  grace 
after  a  new  mine  is  developed  and  the  deple- 
tion deductions  are  not  which  is  the  greater, 
but  which  is  the  lesser.  One  policy  is  that  of 
encouragment,  the  other  one  of  hostility  and 
tincertalnty.  As  a  result,  Canadian  states- 
manship is  vastly  expanding  their  resoiirces 
and  in  the  United  States  we  are  boarding  up 
the  windows  in  our  western  mining  towns. 

When  the  trappers  came  West,  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  they  found 
certain  debased  Indian  tribes  paying  tribute 
to  more  warlike  Indians  by  delivering  to 
them  each  year  a  certain  number  of  their 
children  who  were  scdd  to  Mexican  land- 
owners. This  Is  the  only  case  known,  down 
even  into  the  Insect  world,  where  parents 
will  sacrifice  their  children  rather  than 
themselves  in  order  to  survive. 

We  have  made  a  new  discovery  in  an- 
thropology. We  have  found  someone  more 
miserable  even  than  these  poor  Indiana. 
These  are  the  planners  of  the  future  eco- 
nomic destiny  of  this  country  who.  In  the 
hopes  of  Increasing  their  foreign  sales,  are 
so  cheerftxlly  willing  to  sacrifice  America's 
basic  Industry  and  the  people  dependent 
upon  them. 


Public  Law  199:  Sin  aad  Weight  of 
Parcel  Post  SUpments — Mr.  A.  L. 
Hammell  Testifies 


EXTENSION  OF  RJOiARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMNSKI 

OP  NXW  jnsxT 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  below  is  listed  a 
letter  on  Public  Law  199  from  Mr.  A.  I^ 
Hammell.  president  of  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency,  many,  many  of  whose  em- 
ployees reside  in  my  district: 

XUiLWAT  BkFsass  Aoxmct, 

Seto  York,  July  20.  18SS. 
Eon.  A.  D.  Smcnrsxx. 

Houae  Offlc*  Buildinff, 

Waahington,  D.  O. 
Db4b  CoifoaBBSMAir  SmaMSKi:   Recently  • 
pamphlet  was  dlsUlbuted  bj  the  Mattonal 
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Oommtttee  on  Pwoel  Past  Bias  and  Wel^M 
Mm»f^"""  and  a  0(q;>y  was  sent  to  each 
Member  of  Oongraas.  It  claimed  to  reflecC 
the  views  of  certain  trade  groups  and  pro- 
posed the  repeal  of  Public  Law  199  which 
limited  the  slae  and  weight  of  certain  parcel- 
post  shipments  moving  between  first-class 
poet  oflU:es.  This  law  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1963.  and  constituted  an  enlightened 
fcvward  step  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  transportation  and 
I  am  greatly  concerned  about  these  efforts 
to  repttl  It. 

It  gave  new  hope  to  the  employees  of  Rail- 
way En  II  nil  Agency  who  had  seen  their  nunv- 
ber  decrease  almost  50  percent  from  a  total 
of  85,000  In  1948  In  that  it  not  only  stopped 
the  downward  trend  but  they  saw  the  retiu-n 
of  several  thousand  fellow  workers  to  full- 
time  employment.  It  also  gave  the  ship- 
ping public  greater  assurance  of  improved 
seirvlce  and  the  continuity  of  a  vital  trans- 
portation medium. 

The  motortruck  industry,  the  LCL  freight 
services  of  the  railroads,  freight  forwarders, 
and  other  oonunoo  carriers  likewise  were 
benefited  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
199. 

It  seems  dear  that  those  who  seek  aretom 
to  conditions  prevailing  prior  to  January  1. 
1952.  are  more  Interested  in  securing  for 
themselves  a  subsidised  transportation  serv- 
ice than  In  preserving  the  five  enterprise 
system. 

I  realioe  that  you  are  working  In  the  direc- 
tion of  an  early  adjournment,  with  great 
pressure  upon  your  time.  Nevertheless.  It  Is 
apparent  from  an  analysis  of  the  pamphlet 
to  which  I  have  referred  that  you  should 
have  more  complete  information  on  the  sub- 
ject so  you  can  reach  sound  conclusions  as 
to  what  Lb  best  in  the  Interest  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. Consequently,  I  am  sending  you  here- 
with a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Truth  About 
Parcel  Poet  Diversions  and  Deficits."  This, 
I  think,  makes  a  strong  case  tar  continuing 
Public  Law  100  and  thereby  hold  the  hue 
against  unnecessary  encroachment  of  Oov- 
ernment In  the  field  of  business. 
Sincerely, 

A.  I*.  ItA^rtirtT^ 


Wankr  Lodi  aad  Dtm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

or  AXJIBAICA 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Houae  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  the  Army  ciril  funotioDS  ap- 
propriaUon  bUL  llils  action,  of  course, 
closes  the  door  on  any  further  considera- 
tion of  appropriations  listed  under  this 
category  for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  So  that 
It  may  receive  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration during  the  second  session  of 
the  83rd  Congress,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  today  calling  for  an  appn^riation 
under  this  category. 

My  bill  requests  an  appropriation  ot 
f  1.900,000,  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Warrior  lock  and  dam  to  be 
located  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama.  This  proposed  dam, 
which  would  replace  two  dilapidated 
locks  and  dams  now  in  use,  will  be  a  vital 
link  in  the  Warrtor-Tombigbee  Water- 
"^y  system.    I  cannot  overemphasize 


the  ImportaDoe  of  thia  lock  and  dam. 
nor  can  I  overemphaslge  the  urgency 
of  the  earlieot  poosible  start  on  Ite  con- 
struction. 

In  the  original  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  jrear  1954  funds  amounting  to 
$1,900,000  were  Included  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Warrior  lock  and  dam.  This 
sum  was  deleted  in  the  revised  budget 
estimates.  On  May  IS,  1953, 1  appeared 
before  the  Civil  Functions  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  the  advisability  of  con- 
structing this  lock  and  dam  without  un- 
due delay.  The  full  committee  faUed 
to  restore  the  $1,900,000  and  gave  as 
an  explanation  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
committee had  recommended  no  funds 
for  new  construction. 

When  the  civil  functions  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1954  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  vote  on  May  26. 
I  was  again  assured  that  no  funds  had 
been  included  for  new  construction.  I 
also  realized  that  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  having  these  funds  Included  in 
the  appropriation  bill  at  that  point. 
Nevertheless.  I  felt  It  was  my  duty  to 
inform  the  House  Members  of  the  ha»- 
ardous  condition  of  locks  $  and  9,  which 
are  to  be  replaced  by  the  Warrior  lock 
and  dam.  I  therefore  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  information  given  me  by 
the  Corps  of  Englneos.  any  appreciable 
delay  in  construction  at  this  dam  could 
result  in  complete  stoppage  of  navigation 
on  the  Warrior  River  for  a  period  of 
months.  If  such  a  sUypptige  should  oc- 
cur, It  would  not  only  cause  a  serious 
setback  In  the  trade  and  commerce  on 
this  Important  waterway,  but  movement 
of  critical  materials  along  the  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  to  and  from  the 
great  steel -producing  center  of  Birming- 
ham would  be  seriously  impeded. 

To  emphasize  the  advisability  of  the 
earliest  possible  construction  of  the 
Warrior  lock  and  dam.  I  placed  tn  the 
Recoko  a  report  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers received  by  me  on  April  18. 1853. 
This  report  gives  an  unbiased  but  graphic 
picture  of  the  present  condition  of  locks 
8  and  9.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
again  include  this  report  as  it  shows  the 
critical  condition  of  locks  8  and  9,  and 
at  the  same  time  includes  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers: 

The  present  condition  of  lock  9  Is  con- 
sidered very  critical.  The  lock  was  un- 
watered  during  the  low  water  season  of 
1951  for  emergency  repairs  to  the  lock  floor 
to  cut  down  on  leakage.  To  accomplish  this 
unwaterlng,  it  was  necessary  to  pump  a 
hydraulic  fill  completely  around  the  river 
wall  and  across  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  lock.  Even  with  this  hydraulic  fill 
In  place  imwaterlng  was  dUDcult.  It  was 
found  that  the  entire  river  wall  and  the 
lock  floor  had  been  undermined  to  a  depth 
of  3  to  4  feet,  leaving  the  river  wall  sup- 
ported only  on  the  original  timber  piling. 
The  wood  sheet  piling  surrounding  the  river 
wall  is  in  poor  condition  and  In  some  lo- 
cations missing  entirely.  While  the  river 
wall  has  not  settled  appreciably,  it  moves 
excessively  when  rubbed  or  struck  by  tows 
entering  or  leaving  the  lock. 

The  timber  crib  dam  at  lock  9  settled  from 
0.2  to  0.5  foot  over  a  75-foot  section  during 
the  high  water  season  of  1949-50  after  being 
rubbed  by  a  tow  attempting  to  navigate 


over  ttMb  dam.  Inspeettan  daring  the  nest 
low  water  eeason  revealed  that  the  crest 
timbers  have  moved  downstream  and  the 
original  crib  section  of  the  dam  Is  cnished. 
In  general,  the  wood  cribbing  of  this  dam 
Is  from  33  to  60  percent  wasted  away  due 
to  deterioration. 

Due  to  the  above  described  very  poor 
ctmdltlon  of  the  entire  structurs  at  lock  9. 
It  Is  not  beUeved  practicable  to  repair  It 
sufficiently  to  insure  a  10-year  additional 
useful  life.  Any  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the 
lock  would  at  least  require  replacement  of 
the  river  wall  and  would  require  closure  of 
the  river  to  trafltc  for  a  period  of  about  1 
year. 

At  lock  a  the  structure  Is  similar  to  lock 
9  but  apparently  in  somewhat  better  con- 
dition. The  dam  is  In  fair  condition  and 
has  been  recenUy  faced  with  steel  sheets 
on  the  upstream  side.  Subsequently,  a  leak 
has  developed  tn  a  60-foot  section  which 
would  need  facing  with  steel-sheet  piling. 
Except  for  the  upstream  sheatlilng  no  part 
of  the  original  crib  dam  was  replaced.  The 
lock  being  the  same  age  and  similar  in  oon- 
stnicUon  as  at  lock  9,  It  is  beUeved  that  the 
same  undermining  exists  but  not  as  critical 
as  at  lock  9.  The  river  wall  of  the  lock  does 
not  move  excessively  when  rubbed  or  struck 
by  tows.  There  Is  at  least  one  known  hole 
under  the  land  wall  near  the  lower  valves 
whi^  to  about  6  feet  deep.  In  general,  tha 
leakage  at  this  lock  Is  stich  that  for  lui- 
watMlng  a  hydrauUc  fUl  has  to  be  piunped 
around  the  lower  end  of  the  river  wall  from 
the  dam  downstream  and  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  lock. 

It  Is  believed  that  this  structure  could  be 
made  reasonably  safe  for  10  years  by  repair- 
ing the  leaking  50-foot  section  of  the  dam 
and  repairing  and  reinforcing  the  lock  by 
coffering  it  off.  breaking  out  the  lock  floor, 
and  placing  steel-sheet  piling  around  the 
entire  river  wall,  placing  an  additional  row 
of  piling  along  the  inside  of  the  river  wall. 
and  pumping  concrete  back  under  the  wall 
and  pouring  a  new  toe  to  the  wall  to  rest 
on  the  additional  row  of  piling.  Steel-sheet 
piling  would  also  be  placed  along  the  Inside 
edge  of  the  land  wall  as  determined  to  be 
necessary  from  inspection.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  repair  would  necessitate  closing  tha 
lock  to  traffic  for  a  period  of  4  months. 

In  summary,  it  Is  believed  that  to  main- 
tain navigation  for  10  years  over  the  Warrior 
River  from  the  Dem'^poUs  Pool  to  Tuscaloosa 
lock  and  dam.  It  will  be  necessary  to  either 
buUd  the  Warrior  lock  and  dam  or  to  re- 
place lock  and  dam  9  with  a  new  struo- 
ttirs  and  rehabllitata  lock  and  dam  8  as 
deecribed  above,  with  a  4-aionth  closure  of 
the  waterway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  informa- 
tion was  made  available  to  the  House 
and  Senate,  both  bodies  failed  to  include 
an  appropriation  for  the  Warrior  lock 
and  dam  in  the  1954  budget  This  was 
done  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  cer- 
tainly I  am  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
cutting  expenditures  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  safely  do  so.  Yet,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve another  year  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  before  funds  are  appropriated  for 
construction  of  this  lock  and  dam. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that 
It  would  cost  about  $5,900,000  to  rebuild 
lock  9  to  its  present  dimensions.  Lock 
8  could  be  repaired,  but  the  expense  ot 
such  repairs  would  be  approximately 
$750,000.  and  a  period  of  about  4  months 
would  be  necessary  to  make  these  re- 
pairs. Traffic  interruption  during  the 
repair  period  is  estimated  to  have  a 
worth  of  $348,000.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  neoessaiy  to  spend  about  $6^ 
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million  in  the  near  f  utiire  to  replace  lock 
9  and  repair  lock  8,  in  the  event  the  War- 
rior lock  and  dam  is  not  constructed. 

Construction  of  the  proposed  Warrior 
lock  and  dam  would  save  annually  an 
estimated  $157,363  in  operating  costs 
alone  by  the  elimination  of  antiquated 
locks  8  and  9.  The  building  of  this  dam 
would  also  eliminate  multiple  lockages 
now  reqiiired  by  this  waterway,  and 
would  thereby  reduce  considerably  the 
time  of  traveL  This  would,  of  course, 
increase  the  speed  of  all  water  move- 
ments, including  tliat  of  critical  defense 
materials.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
bring  about  a  significant  saving  in  trans- 
portation costs. 

The  cost  of  building  the  new  dam  to 
replace  the  two  dilapidated  dams  would 
be  about  $19  million.  The  new  dam  is 
designed  as  a  modem  structure,  110  feet 
by  600  feet,  with  a  maximum  lift  of  22 
feet 

Prom  a  long-range  point  of  view,  it 
would  appear  to  be  much  more  economi- 
cal to  begin  construction  on  the  pro- 
posed Warrior  lock  and  dam  rather  than 
to  incur  the  tremendous  expense  of  re- 
pairing and  rebuilding  the  two  anti- 
quated locks  and  dams.  A|  the  same 
time,  through  construction  of  the  War- 
JTior  loc!:  and  dam,  we  will  be  continu- 
ing the  program  already  approved  by  the 
Con^rress  for  the  development  of  the 
Warrior-Tombigbee  River  system. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  at  this  point 
that  in  1949.  1950,  and  1951.  funds  f\ur- 
nished  by  the  Congress  amounting  to 
approximately  $37  million  were  spent  on 
the  Genissiat  and  the  Mondragon-Don- 
zere  Dams  on  the  Rhone  River  in  France. 
It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  we  should 
furnish  $37  million  for  the  construction 
of  dams  in  France  while  locks  and  dams 
on  our  own  river  systems  are  allowed  to 
deteriorate  to  an  almost  dangerous 
degree. 

'  I  have  been  assured  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  that  no  funds  are 
included  In  the  foreign  aid  bill,  under 
consideration  today,  for  the  construction 
of  additional  locks  and  dams  in  France. 
It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
funds  have  been  included  In  the  bill  to 
be  considered  today  for  other  river  de- 
velopmmt  projects.  Including  dams. 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reduced  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  prc^rams  that  cover  these 
river-development  projects.  If  so,  I 
shall  vote  against  any  attempts  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  restore  these 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  urge  that  we 
discontinue  authorizing  or  appropriating 
funds  for  river  developments  in  foreign 
countries  until  the  Warrior  lock  and 
dam  and  other  necessary  locks  and  dams 
In  various  sections  of  our  country  have 
been  completed.  At  the  same  time,  let 
me  urge  that  my  bill  appropriating  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  Warrior  lock 
and  dam  be  approved  as  soon  as  possible 
after  Congress  reconvenes  next  Janu- 
ary, It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  no 
serious  emergency  arises  on  the  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  waterways  in  the  meantime. 


Book 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OV  KXW  JXSSBT 

N  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 

At.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CO  itroversy  over  so-called  book  burning 
has  recently  occupied  much  space  in 
th  i  press.  Most  of  us  in  the  House  have 
re  eived  some  emotional  mail  on  both 
sices. 

There  shoiild  not  be  much  question 
ab>ut  having  books  in  American  libra- 
ries that  provide  our  people  with  the 
opwrtunity  of  studying  and  evaluating 
CO)  nmuni.sm.  socialism,  and  other  forms 
of  government. 

There  should  be  and  is  serious  ques- 
tlc  a  as  to  using  taxpayers'  money  to  de- 
lib  *rately  purchase  books  on  communism 
an  l  books  attacking  our  system  of  Gov- 
er  iment  for  overseas  libraries  set  up  for 
propaganda  purposes.  The  entire  pur- 
po  le  of  this  project  could  be  defeated  by 
us  wise  selection  of  material. 

Jnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
an  appending  a  pertinent  editorial  from 
thi  J\ily  18.  1953,  edition  of  the  New 
Yqrk  Journal- American: 
Farlct  Facts 

.  ames  A.  Farley,  former  chairman  of  the 
De  nocratlc  National  Committee,  and  one  of 
tbd  moat  InteUlgent  men  we  have,  spoke  on 
tbd  burning  Issue  of  book  burning  at  the 
Co  gate  University  Conference  on  American 
Fu  elgn  PoUcy,  and  really  wrapped  It  up. 

He  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  furious 
denunciation  over  the  removal  of  Commu- 
nU  t  and  leftist  books  from  the  overseas  11- 
bnrles  of  the  United  States  Information 
Sei  vice  was  hysteria  by  men  and  women  who 
haJ  not  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
facts.  We  quote  Mr.  Parley  because  there 
Is  1  to  way  of  saying  It  better  than  he  did. 

'One  wo\ild  have  thought  that  some  of 
th<  people  who  have  protested  would  have 
ascertained  the  facts. 

•frhe  facts  are,  of  course,  that  under  the 

the  libraries  which  the  State  Depart- 

malntalns  abroad  were  solely  Intended 

make  available  books  about  the  United 
which  would  put  us  in  a  favorable 
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•  WTe  are  tinder  no  duty  to  depict  ourselves 
as  I  sodden  mass." 

i:e  went  on  to  say  that  this  Nation  does 
no1  operate  on  the  principle  of  a  cultural 
elite  that  dictates  the  tastes  of  everyone 
el»  and  every  on~e  In  a  while  throws  a 
crxi  mb  of  culture  toward  that  mythical,  non- 
exl4tent   creatiire  known   as  "the   common 
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of  our  leftist  intellectuals  would  like 

lave  It  that  way,  but  they  have  never 

able  to  put  it  across.    For  one  of  Mr. 

'8  facts  is  that  "never  on  such  a  scale 

lere  have  literature  and  music  and  arts 

Journalism   and   business  and   politics 

open  to  a  whole  population."     Every 

and  woman  in  the  United  States  helps 

Its  culture,  and  we  would  say  this  Na- 

has  been  doing  better  than  all  right. 

we  come  back  to  another  Farley  fact, 

whifch  Is  that  "we  are  under  no  duty  to  depict 

as  a  sodden  mass."    We  are  not 

under  no  duty  to  do  It,  but  to  permit 

^ould  be  to  countenance  neurotic  dl3- 

of  the  truth. 

main  purpose  of  the  overseas  libraries 
Mr.  Farley  says,  to  seU  this  country,  its 
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culture.  Its  bxisiness.  its  political  stnictars, 
its  history.  Its  way  of  life — ^to  people  of  for- 
eign lands  who  don't  know  much  about  \is  or 
who  have  absorbed  anti-American  prc^;>a- 
ganda. 

When  you  consider  this,  then  the  violent 
criticism  leveled  at  the  removal  of  books  by 
Communists  or  those  who  cower  behind  the 
protection  of  (he  fifth  amendment  and  thus 
become  automatically  suspect,  is  indeed  hys- 
teria. 

You  wUi  remember  that  it  was  these  t1o> 
lent  critics  who  used  the  word,  hysteria, 
against  those  of  us  who  wanted  Bed  litera- 
ture removed  from  the  overseas  libraries. 
Mr.  Farley  has  diagnosed  the  hysteria  where 
it  reaUy  exists. 


Maurice  J.  Tobin,  a  Good  Mas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHusrna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  beautiful  eulogy  delivered  by  Arch- 
bishop Richard  J.  Gushing  at  the  re- 
quiem mas3  for  the  late  Maurice  J.  Tobin 
at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  July  22,  1953: 

It  is  not  usual  to  pronounce  eulogies  at  the 
funerals  of  our  people.  The  tradition  in  our 
part  of  the  world  favors  the  practice  of  com- 
mending to  Almighty  God  with  many  pray- 
ers but  without  futile  words  of  any  kind,  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  departed. 

It  seems  idle  to  our  people  to  comment  on 
the  merits  of  the  dead  at  a  time  when  their 
souls  are  subject  to  that  Judgment  of  God 
before  which  the  opinions  of  men.  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  are  ultimately 
without  meaning  or  lmix>rtance. 

Moreover,  the  truly  devout  among  our  peo- 
ple understand  and  welcome  this  practice  of 
abstaining  from  eulogies  when  finally  they 
put  aside  their  several  tasks  and  pass,  as  they 
hope,  into  the  anonymous,  collective  glory 
of  the  communion  of  saints. 

Anyone  of  us  would  rather  be  numbered 
unknown  among  the  saints  than  be  pro- 
claimed for  our  Individual  Importance. 

The  devout  Catholic  Christian.  I  repeat, 
understands  this — and  Maurice  Tobin  was 
such  a  man.  He  would  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  personal  praise  from  this  sanctuary. 
In  life  he  came  here  seeking  prayers,  not 
compliments,  and  in  death  he  would  have  us 
give  him  the  same  accord. 

■TMARKABUC  CARXXK 

However.  Maurice  Tobin  became  in  the 
course  of  his  remarkable  career  a  public  per- 
sonality, though  he  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
wholesome  and  truly  holy  protection  around 
his  personal  and  family  life. 

As  a  public  personality  he  acquired  the 
respect  and  the  affection  of  a  wider  group 
than  that  of  his  own  immediate  friends  and 
kinsmen,  and  so  his  death  is  a  public  loss  and 
has  called  forth  a  conununltywide  expression 
of  sympathy  which  requires  of  us  at  least  a 
brief  public  word  on  this  occasion. 

Our  first  word  is  naturally  one  of  sym- 
pathy to  his  loved  ones,  foremost  among 
them  his  gentle,  devoted  wife  and  the  chil- 
dren whom  he  loved  with  such  tender,  pa- 
ternal affection.  To  them,  and  to  all  his 
family,  our  hearts  go  out  with  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  with  affectionate  prayers. 
May  God  grant  them  every  consolation  of  His 
grace  to  sustain  them  in  the  tragic  loss  that 
is  theirs. 
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Our  next  word  is  one  of  admiration  and 
of  loving  remembrance.  The  beloved  form- 
er President  of  the  United  States,  under 
whom  Maurice  Tobin  served  so  loyally  as 
Secretary  for  Labor,  on  hearing  of  Mr. 
Tobin'h  death,  called  him  "a  good  man"  who 
had  served  as  a  great  public  servant  and 
with  great  distinction. 

This  Judgnaent  of  him  ezinresses  the  esti- 
mation of  Maurice  Tobin  shared  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens. 
It  represents  the  fulfillment  of  the  best 
hopes  that  hi.  loved  ones,  particularly  his 
devout  parents  his  wife  and  his  life-long 
frlendf.  alwaye  have  had  in  his  regard. 

To  be  hailed  as  a  good  man  Is  a  wonderful 
accomplishment  when  one  has  had  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  in  arenas  so  full  of  temp- 
tation and  difficulty  as  were  those  in  which 
Maurice  Tobin  won  his  title  of  a  good  man. 

He  was  brought  up  among  people  who 
would  have  been  proud,  very  proud  to  near 
their  son  and  neighbor  called  a  great  public 
Servant  and  to  hear  two  Presldenu  of  the 
United  States  and  other  exalted  personali- 
ties describe  him  as  one  who  had  served  in 
so  many  public  offices  with  such  great  dis- 
tinction. 

But  thotigh  these  tributes  would  have 
madt;  Uls  people  proud,  those  from  whom 
Maurice  Tobin  came  would  have  been  quite 
content  to  know  that  these  same  people 
pronounced  him  a  good  man  when  flnaUy 
he  came  to  die. 

OSSAT  DnriATITS 

We  have  a  phrase  which  is  sometimes  used 
to  describe  men  who  attain  great  prom- 
inence in  the  world  of  affairs  without  the 
benefit  of  extended  formal  education.  We 
call  them  self-made  men.  The  phrase  has 
become  a  Uttle  trite  and  it  is  never  entirely 
true. 

However,  In  the  sense  that  he  owed  his 
wonderful  career  to  his  own  hard  work,  his 
own  determination,  and  to  education  and 
opportunity  secured  at  great  personal  initia- 
tive and  intense  self -dedication.  Maurice 
Tobin  was  a  self-made  man. 

He  made  so  great  a  success  of  his  life, 
however,  and  particularly  his  reputation  as 
a  good  man.  because  he  did  not  work  alone 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  and  to  advance 
himself. 

He  was  a  good  man  because  he  was  a  de- 
vout man.  and  he  always  strove  to  coop- 
erate with  the  grace  of  God  in  the  arduous 
business  of  making  his  way  in  the  world. 

Maurice  Tobin  chose  as  the  field  of  his 
career  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  It  is 
a  realm  in  which  compromise  is  necessary 
and  inevitable.  There  were  certain  things, 
however,  which  Maurice  Tobin  never  com- 
promUed  and  it  is  in  these  that  he  proved 
himself  the  good  man  whose  greatness  Pres- 
ident Truman  appreciated  and  praised. 

Hxvn  coMraoiosco  rarrH 
One  of  the  things  that  he  never  oompro- 
nlsed  was  bis  Catholicism.  During  the 
course  of  his  busy,  eventful,  and  successful 
life  many  things  about  him  changed;  his 
faith  did  not. 

Public  oOce  gave  him  an  increase  of  op- 
portunity, a  change  of  environment,  new 
friends,  and  many  different  interests.  AU 
these  involved  inevitable  changes  across  the 
years. 

But  the  day  he  died  he  was  planning  to 
go  to  mass  Just  as  he  did  as  a  small  boy.  He 
had  been  to  confession  the  night  before. 
Just  as  he  had  the  day  before  his  first  com- 
munion, his  gradtiation  from  school,  his 
marriage,  or  any  other  moment  of  Impor- 
tance all  along  the  way  of  his  life. 

BASIC  THIKOS  UMCRAlf OBD 

His  neighbors  and  his  feUow  cltlaens  fol- 
lowed his  superb  career  and  measured  the 
changes  which  came  with  it  hi  the  news  M>- 
oounta  of  his  activities  and  sucoeeses. 


We  read  of  hfan  When  he  went  to  the 
school  committee  and  to  the  mayor's  oCBee. 
We  saw  pictures  of  him  in  the  governor's 
chair,  and  at  the  councils  of  the  mighty  In 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  saw  him  addressing  great  conventions 
and  boarding  trains  or  airplanes  to  bring 
him  to  the  places  where  momentous  ques- 
tions are  solved  and  the  mighty  problems 
of  our  changing  civilization  are  faced.  All 
these  news  accounts  and  pictures  were  evi- 
dences of  his  changing  fortune,  influence, 
and  importance  in  the  community — and  we 
applauded. 

But  we  saw  other  pictures  through  all 
these  same  jrears  which  revealed  the  basic 
things  in  which  he  had  not  changed — and 
these  we  applauded  even  more.  For  these 
are  what  proved  him  to  be  a  good  man. 
They  are  what  made  him  a  good  man. 

We  saw  pictures  of  him  at  prayer  In  the 
Mission  Church  in  Roxbury  near  where  be 
grew  up  and  from  the  spiritual  climate  of 
which  he  never  moved  away. 

BUSINESS  or  rTXRNTrr 

We  saw  him  at  communion  with  his  chil- 
dren, at  the  altar  rails  to  which  he  was 
never  a  stranger. 

We  saw  pictures  taken  at  the  heat  of  cam- 
paigns and  showing  him  hearing  Sunday 
mass  in  between  trains  on  the  way  to  and 
from  conventions,  all  bearing  witness  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  allowed  his  success  to 
give  him  the  foolish  idea  that  any  of  the 
business  of  this  world  was  more  important 
than  the  business  of  eternity. 

We  saw  plctiu^s  of  him  bringing  his  chil- 
dren to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  we  were  always  proud  of  him 
when  he  knelt  with  simplicity  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  his 
people  even  when  he  had  achieved  his  own 
place  among  their  political  chieftains. 

IfBVBB    OT7T0BBW    HIS    PBOPLZ 

AD  theee  things  warmed  our  hearts  and 
made  us  understand  why  people  found  him 
a  good  man. 

He  went  very  far  toward  success  as  the 
world  understands  success,  but  when  the  end 
came  it  fotm.:  him  waiting  to  go  to  Mass 
and  to  holy  communion,  together  with  the 
wife  he  married  before  hlis  success  began  and 
loved  to  the  end,  and  the  chil  Iren  whom  he 
considered  the  principal  rewards  of  his  life 
here  below. 

He  came  from  hard-working  people  and 
was  destined  to  mingle  with  those  whom 
the  world  esteems  great — but  it  Is  a  symbol 
of  what  we  loved  about  him  that  when  he 
wound  up  his  career  he  was  the  champion 
of  the  working  classes  and  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  spokesman  in  the  national  life 
of  those  who  work  with  their  hands  as  did 
the  people  who  produced  him.  He  never 
outgrew  his  own.  That  is  why  good  petals 
found  him  a  good  man. 

It  was  typical  of  him  that  he  never  made 
a  home  in  Washington  even  when  his  career 
brought  him  there.  His  wife  and  children 
stayed  here  in  the  part  of  the  country  which 
meant  reality  and  goodness  to  them,  and 
to  these  he  returned  regularly  and  faith- 
fully as  to  his  inspiration  and  to  the  things 
which  made  and  kept  hlin  a  good  man. 

rUUlLLBD    PBOmSB 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  his 
death  was  untimely  because  he  was  so  young 
and  had  so  many  opportunities  before  him. 
We  must  tM  careful  about  using  that  word 
"untimely."  Bach  of  us  dies  in  God's  own 
good  time  and  we  must  not  presume  to  Judge 
God's  time. 

From  another  and  more  profound  point  of 
view,  his  death  could  not  have  been  mors 
timely.  He  who  made  so  many  Journeys, 
died  at  home.  He  who  worked  so  hard  all 
through  the  week,  died  on  a  Sunday.  He 
died  almost  on  his  way  to  Maaa.  Be  was 
ready  to  receive  his  Maker,  as  his  loved  ones 
xeceived  Him  a  few  moments  later,  and  had. 


following  his  regular  pattern,  made  his 
peace  with  God  the  night  before.  God 
grant  tis  all  a  death  so  well-timed. 

Once  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  career 
Maurice  Tobin  was  praised  In  this  very 
church.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  gave 
great  promise.  Today  he  comes  back  here 
BO  that  his  loved  ones  may  hear  us  say  that 
he  fulfilled  that  promise.  Then  he  was 
relatively  unknown. 

Today  the  Nation's  great  are  present  In 
person  or  in  spirit  to  pay  him  tribute.  Be 
was  great  then  because  he  was  good.  He  is 
mourned  now  for  the  same  reason.  Btemak 
rest  grant  unto  him,  O  Lord,  and  let  per- 
petual light  ahlne  upon  htm.  God  bless  this 
good  man  and  all  his  loved  ones. 


Mr.  HofFmaa  Need  Have  No  Refrett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PsmrsTLVABna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  JiOar  23, 19i3 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OSD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Times-Herald 
of  July  23,  1953: 

Mb.  HomcAN  NXB  Havb  No  BacBctB 

With  singular  unanimity,  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  rebelled 
against  its  chairman.  Representative  CUkBa 
BomtAN,  of  Michigan.  On  its  face,  the 
committee's  action  seems  to  be  motivated 
by  a  desire  for  preq\ilsltes,  patronae^,  and 
power.  The  committee  stripped  the  chair- 
man of  his  authority  to  conduct  one  man 
special  investigations  and  at  the  same  time 
voted  regular  standing  subcommittees  full 
authority  to  explore  on  their  own. 

Congressman  HomcAM  wanted  to  limit 
each  of  5  standing  subcommittees  to  1  in- 
vestigator and  1  clerk.  Some  now  employ 
as  many  as  8  staff  men.  some  of  whom  have 
salaries  of  more  than  $10,000.  The  chair* 
man  said  the  travel  allowances  and  expenses 
were  excessive. 

Mr.  HoimcAM  himself  had  conducted  sev- 
wal  fruitful  inquines.  He  brought  into 
the  open  the  remarkable  tolerance  of  tb* 
Los  Angeles  Public  Housing  Authority  to- 
ward OommuniBts.  His  investigations  of 
labor  practices  in  Kansas  City  and  Detroit 
resulted  in  his  sabmlssloii  oC  S  bills  for 
remedial  action. 

There  are  intimations  that  the  chairman 
was  stepping  on  toes  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Truman  Bepubllcans  wanted 
left  alore.  Some  elements  of  the  party  have 
fancied  that  they  could  enlist  labor  onloa 
support  by  appeasing  the  union  bosses.  Mr. 
HomcAK*s  lei^lative  proposal  to  apply  the 
anti-racketeering  law  to  all  defense  con- 
struction was  not  calculated  to  endear  him 
to  the  union  barons,  nor  were  his  other 
measures  making  it  a  crime  to  require  pay- 
ment for  featherbedding  on  defense  work 
anri  Imposing  several  criminal  penalties  on 
anyone  assaulting  another  to  keep  that  per* 
son  from  performing  defense  work. 

Mr.  HomcAir  stlxred  up  another  hcn^effe 
nest  with  his  proposal  to  Investigate  the 
"baseball  bat"  dominance  of  the  CIO  over 
the  Democratic  Party  In  his  home  State.  He 
had  been  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  the 
■tsenhower  administration,  aswirting  on  one 
occasion  that  the  oountry  may  need  an-  . 
other  election  to  get  tha  tax  ant,  balanced 
budget,  and  chanfe  what  It  thought  tt  wbb 
achlevlJag  In  Movamber  IMS. 


iif; 
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An  tn  all.  tba  chairman  wa«  not  <»•  to 

■U  BtiU  udA  go  along  lor  the  gtaanhowat 
ride.  Hla  Independence  and  refusal  to 
truckle  have  brought  penalties  upon  him. 
and  be  has  been  critlciaed  unfairly  by  party 
colleagues  who  have  not  scrxqiled  to  rcfn 
to  personal  factors  which  conunon  poUte- 
■cas  and  the  House  r\iles  would  suggest 
sfcould  not  have  been  mentioned  In  debate. 
Mr.  HomcAM  for  years  has  been  one  of 
the  few  Bepubllcans  who  Invariably  stood 
up  luuter  every  sort  ot  test  and  pressure. 
Be  has  b-jen  elected  to  10  consecutive  terms 
vtth  ste:ulily  rising  pluralities  which  have 
nm  as  high  as  73  percent  of  the  vote  In  his 
dtatrlet.  Be  never  backed  down  before  the 
New  Deal  in  tts  periods  of  greatest  power 
and  he  has  always  spoken  with  courage  and 
conviction.  He  need  make  no  apologies  for 
bis  record  when  he  is  assaUed  by  members 
of  his  party  who  are  not  made  of  such  stem 
stuff. 
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Hoffmaa's  Smokin' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHM  E.  LYLE,  JR. 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRHSKNTATl  VEfl 

Thwrsday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  different  peiSvtnaUties  in  tbe  House 
ot  Representatives  and  the  views  of  its 
Members  are  indeed  varied.  Clashes  of 
Tlews  and  personalities  are  inevitable; 
but  such  results  in  true  representative 
government.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HoFFMAitl  is  Indeed  a  distinct 
personality — certainly  he  is  controver- 

giftl 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  enclosed  edi- 
torial recently  aivearing  in  a  Michigan 
paper.  It  indicates  confidence  and  sup- 
port fm*  their  CDi«ressman: 

{From  the  St.  Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Presi 
of  July  30,  isaai 

HOrFMAM'S  SMOXXN' 

Class  HomtAN,  our  punch-throwing  Oon- 
gresoaan  tiam  the  Ft>urth  Michigan  District, 
to  stirring  things  up  again  on  tbe  Washing- 
ton front,  just  when  things  were  seemingly 
^piietlng  down. 

Jm  o(  the  moment.  Clare  is  In  a  battle- 
toyal  with  members  of  his  own  House  Oov- 
•mment  Operations  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  chairman. 

All  the  shootin'  is  over  the  fact  that  Clare 
ordered  his  subconunittee  chairmen  to  ease 
up  on  ini>lfw  probes  here  and  itktre  over  the 
country,  cut  down  their  expenses  and  In 
other  ways  make  every  penny  count. 

"In  my  Jxidgment,"  declared  Representa- 
tive HovTMAN.  "there  have  been  and  ara.  too 
aaany  congressional  investigations."  "And 
besides."  he  added,  "they're  hurting  the 
Sisenhower  administration." 

Promptly  the  whole  oonunittee  met  and 
voted  to  strip  Chairman  HomcAiv  of  his  own 
powers  to  conduct  independent  investiga- 
tions. Not  only  that,  but  enough  Democrats 
on  the  committee  joined  with  some  Republi- 
can nMmhers  in  authorising  the  four  sub- 
conunittee chalnnen  to  go  on  investigating 
where,  when,  and  how  they  please. 

On  both  sides  of  the  political  aisles.  House 
and  Senate  Members  got  a  kick  out  of  these 
flrew(»ks  because  our  Clare  has  bean  tossing 
Jiaymakers  on  the  banks  of  the  Potookac  for 
the  past  ao  years,  mainly  at  the  New  Dealcn 
but  now  and  then  picking  out  a  BepubUcaa 
for  a  target. 
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jubE^self 

of 
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will  piobably  aU  smooth  out  and  Clare 
his  suboonunittees  will  continue  investi- 
gating.   Indeed,  in  tbe  last  month  HomcAM 
has  been  Investigating  racketeering 
kind  or  another  here,  in  Detroit,  and 

City, 
a  bearcat  for  getting  on  the  trail  of 
and  Commies  and  the  wasters  of 
pul^  funds. 

loves  a  scrap.  U  he  had  taken  up 
Instead  of  law  and  politics,  be  would 
taken  on  anybody  and  everybody  in  and 
of  his  weight  division,  without  consldera- 
for  a  champion's  belt  or  even  a  fat  purse, 
"^lie  old  gentleman,"  commented  one  of 
his  committeemen.  "Is  Just  getting  too  can- 
tan  Esrous." 
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t   is,   he^   not   getting   that   way — ^he 
alw^s  has  been.     That  Is  what  made  him 
in  the  courts  of  the  home  district  and 
'  he  Halls  of   Congress.     He  was  hurling 
Javflins  at  the  New  Deal  In  the  days  when  it 
almost  high  treason  to  utter  a  word  of 
crllftclsm. 

Most  men  at  77  love  the  comfortable  seclu- 
of  a  rocking  chair,  from  which  they  can 
pla^dly  watch  the  world  go  by.    Representa- 
Hom(Aif*B  Mea  is  to  get  out  Into  the 
str^t  and  battle  the  crazy  drivers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOmSIAKA 

QV  TBS  BOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATIVSB 

Thursday,  July  23. 1953 

Mir.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea  ire  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OBi ,  I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dnssed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  veteran  of  World  War  n : 

JuLT  ao.  1053. 
DwicBT  D.  EncMBowxa, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JiukM  Ma.  Pbxsisxnt:  This  is  being  written 

a  citizen  who  is  sick  at  heart  o^er  the 

truce  we  seem  so  anxious  to  execute. 

of  the  iinseemly  pressure  being  put  upon 

Bhec  to  force  him  to  follow  a 

cot^se  of  action  contrary  to  his  patriotic  in- 

and  best  judgment. 

Idealise  that  the  pages  I  shall  need  to  fully 

my  feelings  wUl  probably  prevent  this 

receiving    your    personal    attention. 

I'm  hopeful  it  will  be  considered  and 

by  an  associate  who  is  intl- 

famillar  with  your  thinking.    Por  it 

be  obvious  that  I  am  deeply  troubled 

•  and  I  am  hungry  for  cmswers  which, 

far,  haven't  been  apparent  to  me. 

1943.  while  on  Faciflc  duty  with  the 

.  I  was  thrilled  by  President  Roosevelt's 

Prime  Minister  Churchill's  announce- 

at  Cairo,  that  the  freedom  and  inde- 

of  Korea  was  one  of  tbe  allies' 

aims.     That  this  pledge  heartened  the 

of  Korea — and  stiffened  their  internal 

1  rtance  to  thetr  Japanese  masters,  with  a 

shortening  of  the  Pacific  war — 

hardly  open   to   question:    it  seems 

•qx^ally  obvioxis   that   the   framers  of   this 

had  this  boped-for  result  In  mind. 

than  2  years  later,  with  Japan  on  the 

of  defeat,  we  disgracefully  violated  that 

promise  when,  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

igreed  to  Russian  occupation  of  Northern 

part  payment  for  her  entry  into 

war   against  Japan.    This   callous    re- 

initiation  of  our  Cairo  Conference  pledge. 

as  it  did  in  the  unnatxiral  partition 

tn  interdependent  land  and  people  that 

been  united  for  1,800  years,  was  tbe  zeal. 
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imderlylng  cause  of  the  Korean  war.  And  It 
was  done  in  the  face  of  concrete  knowledge 
of  what  Russia  did  to  areas  and  peoples  that 
came  under  her  control. 

Russia,  in  northern  Korea,  immediately  be- 
gan the  organization  of  a  potent  military 
force.  Their  objective  was  certainly  obvious. 
In  the  face  of  the  foregoing  knowledge  ours 
was  surely  the  responsibility  to  adequately 
train  and  equip  the  South  Koreans  to  defend 
themselves.  We  did  neither.  That  this  could 
have  been  done  very  effectively  while  we  oc- 
cupied South  Korea  Is,  I  think,  evident  both 
from  the  fact  that  South  Korea's  population 
outnumbered  that  of  North  Korea  (21  mil- 
lion against  0  million),  as  well  as  by  the 
excellent  record  South  Korea's  soldiers  have 
compiled  since  they  have  been  trained  and 
equipped. 

The  next  act  In  the  Korean  tragedy  follow- 
ing the  1949  withdrawal  of  our  occupation 
troops  was  Mr.  Acheson's  colossal  blunder  in 
announcing  that  America  considered  Korea 
to  be  outside  Its  defense  perimeter.  Coming 
as  it  did  on  tbe  heels  of  tbe  prior  events,  is 
It  any  wonder  that  Russia  should  have  taken 
our  words  at  face  value,  and  ordered  the  in- 
vasion? I  dare  say  the  most  surprised  man 
In  the  world,  when  he  received  word  of  our 
subsequent  intervention,  was  the  late  Mr. 
Stalin — ^for  by  word  and  deed,  we  had  cer- 
tainly conveyed  the  Impression  we  would  do 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

But  Intervene  we  did — we,  and  the  United 
Nations.  And  upon  and  after  our  interven- 
tion both  of  us  repeatedly  stated  that  our 
objectives  would  be  "the  punishment  of  ag- 
gression and  the  unification  of  Korea."  That 
these  were  our  original  intentions  was.  U 
seems  to  me.  conflrn\ed  by  our  action  when 
we  first  crossed  the  38th  parallel  and  carried 
the  war  into  northernmost  Korea — for  what 
else  could  have  jiisUfled  stich  a  course? 

Is  it  not  equally  obvious,  sir.  that  we  will 
have  utterly  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of 
both  objectives  If  the  proposed  truce  terms 
are  accepted? 

Por  who  can  entertain  the  faintest  hop* 
that  unification  of  a  free  Korea  can  be  ac- 
complished over  the  conference  table?  Com- 
munists just  don't  do  things  that  way.  And, 
sir,  may  I  add  that  if  I  so  beUeved.  It  would 
be  Intellectually  dishonest  were  I  to  offer 
anyone  any  hope  to  the  contrary. 

Instead  of  "uniting  a  free  and  Independent 
Korea"  the  proposed  armistice  terms,  pro- 
viding, as  I  understand  they  do.  for  tha 
continuation  of  an  unnaturally  partitioned 
nation,  with  Chinese  occupation  of  the  ln« 
dustrlal  northern  half,  will  more  logically 
insiire  the  eventual  absorption  of  the  free, 
agriciiltural  south.  Perhaps  force  will  not 
be  used  a  second  time — in  Korea;  if  the  Reda 
are  patient  the  years  will  aocomplish  that 
job  more  effectively. 

And,  Instead  of  punishing  aggression,  an 
armistice  along  proposed  lines  will  be  uni- 
versally represented  by  communism  as  a  vic- 
tory. Which,  In  effect,  it  wUl  be.  Will  they 
not  have  succeeded  in  denying  us  our 
original  objectives?  And  will  they  not  make 
huge  capital  of  this  fact? 

Win  they  not  be  aUe  to  say  that  they 
fought  the  United  States  and  her  aUies  to  m 
standstiU?  The  fact  that  this  was  done 
only  because  the  United  States  and  her  alliee 
did  tujt  see  fit  to  apply  their  full  nUUtary 
might  to  the  task  wiU  he  Ignored  and  tbe 
resultant  gain  In  Communist  prestige  and 
progress — especially  in  Asia — ^wlll.  I  fear, 
enormously  increase  our  peril,  our  taxes,  and 
ultimately,  our  cost  in  blood. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  communism,  en- 
couraged by  the  free  world's  irresolution  la 
Korea,  will  be  stimulated  to  fxirther  aggres- 
sion elsewhere  in  Asia?  Bhoald  that  vast 
continent,  possessing  as  It  does  the  world's 
largest  store  of  raw  manpower  and  material 
resources,  fall  into  the  Red  orbit,  piece  by 
piece,  what  hope  of  survival  would  we— or 
our  children — then  have?  Would  not  ilheei' 
necessity  force  ua,  before  that  cam*  to 
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to  resume  the  oonfllet  w«  had  refused  to 
win  in  Korea?  Where — and  at  what  fan- 
tastic costs — we  can  but  conjecture;  the  only 
certainty  appears  to  be  its  inevitability. 

O,  my  President.  Are  we  so  blind  that 
we  have  learned  nothing  from  history's 
Munlchs,  Yaltas,  and  Potsdams?  Must  this 
Nation,  and  the  free  world  It  leMs,  suffer  the 
tragic  consequences  of  your  administration 
perpetuating  the  chain  of  foreign  policy 
b'unders  begun  by  your  two  predecessors? 
Wasn't  last  NovemberTs  vote  a  demand  for 
a  change?  Mine  was,  I  assure  you.  And  I 
believe  1964  will  reveal  that  many  another 
citizen  shared  my  November  hopes,  and  my 
July  despair. 

Perhaps  the  most  melancholy  consequence 
of  the  proposed  armistice  is  that  it  will  earn 
iin  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  very  people  we 
so  gallantly  set  out  to  assist  3  years  ago — 
tbe  South  Koreans.  And.  in  the  face  of  the 
record,  sir,  I  believe  you  will  admit  that 
were  we  to  sign  the  armistice  under  discus- 
sion, the  South  Koreans  could  justifiably 
despise  us. 

"Thus.  If  after  3  years  of  war  and  138.000 
casualties,  and  the  expenditure  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollara.  we  sign  an  armistice 
which  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  world's 
peoples  in  our  integrity,  materially  expands 
Communist  prestige,  and  aUenai.es  those 
friends  to  whom  our  sacrifices  were  origi- 
nally dedicated,  wherein  Is  the  ju«tification 
of  those  sacrifices?  I  hope  you  virill  not  con- 
sider it  trite  for  me  to  point  out  that  there 
exists  a  deep  obligation  to  keep  faith  with 
our  138.000  casualties  and  their  families  in 
order  that  their  sacrifies  will  not  have  been 
In  vain. 

Yes;  and  does  It  not  seem  to  you  that 
we're  also  under  moral  obligation  to  keep 
faith  with  South  Korea's  1,500,000  casualties? 
Por  you  will  recall,  sir.  that  that  fearful 
human  sacrifice  was  made,  in  the  main,  after 
we  and  the  U.  N.  had  intervened  and  had 
proclaimed  our  aim  to  be  a  free  and  united 
Korea.  Tbeae,  too.  were  God's  children,  and 
we  have  no  moral  right  to  break  faith  with 
them  nor  with  o\ir  own  138.000,  the  bulk  of 
whom  similarly  became  casualties  under  the 
impression  that  their  sacrifice  was  being 
made  "to  punish  aggression  smd  Insure  the 
unification  of  a  free  Korea." 

Are  we  determined  to  show  the  world's 
peoples  and  Asians,  In  particular,  that  our 
pledged  word  as  a  nation  Is  as  cotinterfelt 
as  is  that  of  the  Soviet? 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  single  loss  from  a 
dlshcmorable  Korean  peace  would  be  to  us 
as  Individual  Americans.  In  time,  the  real 
truth  of  what  we  had  done  would  be  appar- 
ent. Americans  would  clearly  see  that  far 
from  having  punished  communism,  the 
armistice  had  abetted  it;  that  we  had.  in  the 
process,  insured  the  ultimate  absorption  of 
an  heroic  South  Korea  by  the  enemy;  that 
American  lives  and  money  had  been  use- 
lessly frittered  away  in  a  war  we  were  afraid 
to  win;  and  that  Syngman  Rhee,  instead  of 
being  a  cantakerous,  noncooperatlve  nui- 
sance and  fool,  was  what  he  Is  in  fact,  a  gal- 
lant and  dedicated  patriot  with  an  aware- 
ness of  what  communism  really  Is.  and  the 
courage  to  fight  and  defeat  It.  And.  sir. 
when  Americans  make  those  discoveries  and 
understand  the  full  impact  of  our  stupidity 
and  perfidy  as  regards  Korea,  that  knowledge 
will  take  something  precious  out  of  us  *  *  * 
Just  as  Munich  had  its  corrosive  effect  upon 
the  national  characters  at  Ftenehmen  and 
and  of  Britons. 

I  can  certainly  tinderatand  your  deelre  that 
we  retain  the  goodwill  of  our  European  allies. 
But.  Mr.  President,  lent  it  possible  to  pay 
too  steep  a  price  for  it?  If  the  price  be  the 
loss  of  our  national  Integrity  and,  furtber- 
more,  involves  the  taking  of  a  step  which 
will  almost  surely  accelerate  tbe  spread  of 
communism  In  Asia — ^with  Its  consequent 
danger  to  our  own  and  our  friends'  llbertlea— 
should  we  not  reluctantly,  yet  firmly,  refuse 
to  pay  It?    There  are,  indeed,  times  when 


the  best-lntentloned  friends  hold  views  con- 
trary to  our  own  and  which,  If  followed, 
would  stirely  lead  to  disaster.  Is  it  not  one's 
clear  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  to  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and 
conscience?  Especially  when  the  record 
shows  our  friends'  past  judgment  in  slmUar 
circumstances  to  have  been  so  abominably 
poor? 

What  Is  there  In  our  recollections  of 
Mtinich,  or  in  Anglo-French  decisions  when 
Mussolini  ravished  Ethiopia,  to  justify  heed- 
ing their  present  advice?  Or  in  the  dismal 
records  those  natioiu  have  written  in  India, 
Indochina,  Burma,  Africa,  Iran.  Egypt? 

It  Is  especially  difficult  for  me  to  see  why 
their  opinions  and  wishes  should  be  treated 
with  such  deference  in  this  Instance,  when 
the  United  SUtes.  with  150  mlUlon  people. 
Is  providing  90  percent  of  the  U.  N.  fighting 
personnel,  and  probably  99  percent  of  the 
financing,  whereas  Britain  and  France,  with 
95  million  people,  have  furnished  fewer  than 
3  percent  of  the  casualties  and  even  lees  of 
the  treasure. 

Too.  it  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  recol- 
lection that  over  and  beyond  the  significance 
of  those  nations'  feeble  contributions  to  the 
Korean  war,  is  our  knowledge  of  Britain's 
duplicity,  directly,  by  trading  with  China 
via  its  front  door  and  Indirectly  by  the  sale 
of  vital  goods  to  Russia,  China's  back  door. 
And  this  is  the  nation  whose  Prime  Minister 
characterized  President  Rhee's  action  in  re- 
leasing N<Mth  Korean  anti-Communists  as 
treachery. 

Yes.  this  charge  was  hurled  by  the  same 
statesman  who  had  joined  President  Roose- 
velt at  Cairo  in  1943  in  pledging  a  free  and 
independent  Korea.  And  whoee  nation  con- 
curred In  the  1950-51  pledges  of  a  free  and 
united  Korea. 

President  Rhee.  on  the  other  band,  has 
never  vacillated  in  his  intentions;  from  the 
outset  his  goal  has  been  the  reunion  of  his 
country.  They  do  grievous  wrong  who  try 
to  represent  his  insistence  upon  this  as  a 
recently  developed  demand;  the  ofllcial  docu- 
ments clearly  show  he  has  always  declared 
that  anything  less  than  imlflcation  would  be 
unacceptable. 

Who  then,  may  I  ask.  Is  properly  entitled 
to  acciise  whom  of  "treachery"? 

The  only  reason  I've  heard  advanced  for 
our  having  deliberately  fought  a  war  along 
lines  which  we  knew  would  not  win  it.  and 
now.  for  abandcming  our  original  objectives 
and.  Instead,  seeking  a  dishonorable  armi- 
stice, is  this:  We  and  our  western  allies  be- 
lieve that  to  have  done  otherwise  would 
have  risked  vrorld  war  m. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask:  Where  does 
history's  testimony  point  to  a  single  in- 
stance In  which  appeasement,  or  evidence 
of  fear,  of  an  aggressor  has  deterred  a  war? 
Philip  of  Macedon?  Alexander?  Caesar? 
Napoleon?  Mussolini?  Hitler?  Tojo? 
Stalin?  No.  Mr.  President,  the  record  of 
history  tells  us  clearly,  and  unanimously, 
that  appeasement,  fear,  and  weakness  have 
Inevitably  led  to  war.  This  history  of  the 
past  is  God's  lantern  for  our  stumbling  feet; 
if  we  deliberately  walk  into  the  pitfalls  that 
light  reveals,  are  not  our  resultant  injuries 
wholly  of  oxu  own  making? 

That  Britain  and  Prance  really  believe 
proper  prosecution  of  tbe  Korean  war  would 
precipitate  world  war  in  is.  I  think,  open 
to  serious  question.  Por  surely  they  know 
that  the  Communists  of  Malaya  and  Indo- 
china are  receiving  aid  and  comfort  from 
China  and  Russia;  yet,  this  knowledge  hasnt 
prevented  their  taking  stern  military  meas- 
ures In  those  areas.  Yes.  Malaya  and  Indo- 
china are  different — but  the  principal  dif- 
ference is  that  they  are  profitable  ccdonlal 
possessions. 

If  Britain  and  Ftanoe  really  believe  effec- 
tive military  measures  against  our  enemy 
in  Korea  will  provoke  Russia  into  world 
war  m;  how  can  they,  with  consistence,  ad- 
vocate continued  American  military  bulld- 


upe  In  Europe  and  Africa  where  those  In- 
stallations are  much  closer  to  the  heart  of 
Russia?  Surely  Britain  and  France — and 
Russia — all  realize  that  those  installations 
were,  and  continue  to  be.  built  solely  for 
possible  use  against  the  Soviet? 

No,  Mr.  President,  even  the  reason  oiu- 
weetern  allies  give  for  urging  the  shameful 
course  they  would  have  us  take,  rings  coun- 
terfeit. May  I  advance  the  opinion  ^hat 
of  greater  significance,  perhaps,  are  A>iian 
comnKrdal  considerations,  pltis  a  fear  that 
a  more  wholehearted  effort  to  win  the  Ko- 
rean war  might  mean  increased  American 
expenditures  in  Asia,  at  the  expense  of  de- 
creased Duropean  outlays?  And.  If  fear  of 
world  war  III  Is  the  real  reason  t)ehlnd  the 
timcH-ous  and  dishonorable  course  they  spon- 
sor, it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  kindest 
criticism  we  can  make  of  their  judgment  Is 
that  It  is  patently  defective  in  the  light  of 
historical  precedent,  and  for  that  reason 
alone,  ought  not  to  be  followed.       , 

If  we  do  not  chooee  to  accept  a  dishon- 
orable and  disadvantageous  peace  in  Korea, 
what  then?  Sir.  if  we  examine  the  record 
and  our  consciences,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
following  actions  are  clearly  indicated : 

1.  We  should  take  the  stand  that  inas- 
much as  ours  is  the  major — almost  the 
wnole — U.  N.  contribution  to  the  Korean  war, 
ours  is  the  right  and  the  responsibility  to 
provide  the  leadership  and  the  decisions. 

2.  A  genuine  effort  should  be  made  to 
convince  our  allies  that  their  and  our  basic 
Interests  (for  the  two  are,  in  fact,  insepara- 
ble) dictate  that  the  Korean  war  be  prose- 
cuted to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  that 
this  win  be  our  course  of  action.  If  their 
support  is  not  forthcoming,  we  should  carry 
out  that  program  with  all  the  vigor  the 
task  requires. 

That  victory  In  Korea  can  be  achieved 
without  the  use  of  American  troope  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  appears  to  be  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  responsible  military  men 
who  have  been  concerned  with  the  problem. 
And  we  should  use  our  full  military  might 
to  achieve  this  victory  as  completely  and  as 
speedily  as  we  can.  To  do  less  would  b« 
criminal.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  as  a  pro- 
fessional military  man.  It  is  also  your  {Vi- 
vate  opinion  that  the  futile  ground  war  of 
attrition  we  have  been  waging  has  been 
criminally  inhwnane — ^to  the  enemy  and  to 
ourselves — ^producing,  as  It  has,  tremendous 
casualties  without  corresponding  accom- 
plishments. We  have  no  moral  right  to  shed 
blood — our  own  or  the  enemy's — with  such 
futility. 

Most  certainly  we  have  no  moral  right  to 
concentrate  the  war's  destruction  upon  the 
innocent  and  helpless  civilian  population  of 
North  Korea,  whose  only  sin  has  been  their 
misfortune  in  living  in  the  northern  half 
of  a  nation  which  was  divided  (over  their 
protests)  by  our  own  bad  faith  and  stupidity. 

3.  Our  people — Indeed,  all  of  the  wortd'a 
peoples — should  promptly  and  effectively  be 
told  why  we  have  elected  to  complete  the 
task  we  set  out  to  do  in  June  1950.  Such  a 
message  would  give  those  in  bondage  every- 
where a  rebirth  of  hope  and  courage.  Cer- 
tainly, we  will  not  achieve  this  result  by 
dishonoring  our  pledges,  abandoning  our 
commendable  objectives,  and  signing  • 
craven  peace. 

4.  We  should  Insist  upon  tbe  U.  N.'s  expul- 
sion of  Russia  for  the  part  she  has  braaenly 
played  in  providing  aid  and  comfort  to  tbe 
U.  N.'s  adversaries  in  Korea.  FaUlng  In  this, 
we  should,  ourselves,  resign  in  protest. 

6.  Prompt  steps  should  be  taken  to  give 
statehood  to  Hawaii,  in  order  that  we  may 
thus  show  Asians  that  we  practice,  as  vrell 
as  preach,  the  gospel  that  full  cltlaenshlp  la 
the  endowment  of  aU  Americans,  including 
tboae  whoee  ancestors  came  from  Asia. 

e.  Instead  of  scaring  the  pants  off  Ameri- 
cans by  repreeenting  Russia  as  a  virile,  mod* 
em  giant,  poesessing  tbe  necessary  mlUtary 
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might  to  enmOx  vm  eat  of  cslstenee.  «hy  not 
follow  a  policy  of  teUiag  tbem  tbo  trutb 
alKKrt  the  8oTtot7  That  Ruaela  really  la  m 
backward,  rickety,  poorly  organlaed  natloo. 
which  lacks  the  neoeeeary  hafaTifiwl  military 
might  to  mount  a  eucceaetul  war  against  the 
United  States.  That,  morcorer.  she  la  woe- 
fully deficient  In  the  requisite  Industrial 
potential,  tranaportatlon  system,  and  skilled 
workers  she  must  have  to  ^ury  a  sustained 
war  to  our  shores.  And  If  this  is  so.  would 
It  not  be  prudent  for  this  knowledge  to  be 
reflected  In  our  military  planning  and  ex- 
penditures? 

And  then,  tt  seems  to  m«,  we  should  be 
told  tkAt  Russia  does,  howerer.  possess  a 
tremendous  potential  for  evil  in  her  Com- 
munist ideology,  and  in  the  extensive  and 
skillful  organisation  by  which  this  false  doe- 
trine  is  propagated  and  spread.  We  should 
be  reminded  again  and  again  that  our  sal- 
vatton.  as  you  so  aptly  phrased  it  in  a  re- 
cent speech,  consists  In  serving  the  needs, 
rather  than  the  fears  of  humanity. 

7.  And.  In  keeping  with  the  foregoing,  it 
f»mwnM  to  me  imperative  that  we  should  real- 
ise, and  act  In  accordance  with  that  realiza- 
tion, that,  big  and  strong  as  we  are.  150 
miUlon  Americans  simply  canxiot  undertake 
the  dual  task  of  arming  and  defending  the 
remainder  of  the  free  world,  while  we  simul- 
taneously prc^  up  its  many  sick  economies 
and  yet  remain  solvent.  A  bankrupt  Amer- 
ica would.  Itself,  fall  and  carry  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  to  destruction  with  it. 

8.  We  should.  It  seems  to  me.  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  encourage  political 
and  economic  m"'*^"  between  the  free  peoples 
of  Europe.  For,  again,  historical  evidence 
Indicates  that  only  in  this  way  can  accumu- 
lated distrusts  be  dissolved,  and  economic 
balance  achieved. 

But.  above  all  else,  if  ours — ^rather  than  the 
totalitarian  way  of  life — is  to  prevail  in  this 
world,  it  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  we. 
as  a  nation,  must  emulate  our  most  success- 
ful individual  salesman.  That  Is,  we  must 
sell  the  outstanding  featiires  of  our  product. 
Clearly,  these  are  our  freedoms,  for  without 
them  our  accomplishments  would  have  been 
Impossible. 

The  fact  that  America  now  has  more  auto- 
mobiles, TV  sets  and  bathtubs  per  capita. 
didn't  spark  the  French  Revolution,  nor  did 
It  Inspire  all  the  Btmon  Bolivars  of  history 
who.  in  the  first  one  hundred  years  after 
1770.  liberated  so  many  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples. We  "sold"  our  ideas  of  freedom  to 
others.  Not  simply  by  our  Declaration  and 
our  Constitution,  but  by  our  deeds.  By  our 
willingness  to  battle  mighty  England  to  at- 
tain them  and,  later,  to  retain  them;  by  our 
audacious  action  against  Tripolitan  piracy; 
by  the  boldness  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine:  by 
our  willingness  to  fight  what  still  remains  (in 
proportion  to  population  and  resources)  ovir 
costliest  war.  in  order  that  freedom  might 
also  be  the  lot  of  a  minor  segment  of  our 
own  people.  — / 

Tes,  Mr.  President,  these  and  other  similar 
acts  in  other  days  "sold"  our  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  can, 
•gain.  But  only  if  we,  as  a  nation,  clearly 
recognize  that  the  keystone  of  this  Republla 
is  its  freedom,  and  not  its  autos  and  TV  sets. 
And.  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  worldwide 
communism,  we  can  only  retain  our  own 
freedom  if  we  keep  alive  the  hope  of  and  the 
stn^gle  for  this  same  freedom  by  others, 
even  the  Koreans. 

The  framers  of  our  founding  documents  ez- 
I^essed  the  conviction  that  liberty  was  the 
Ood-given  entitlement  of  all  mankind.  My 
earnest  prayer  is  that  God  may  so  guide  your 
actions  that  they  will  remain  in  keeping  with 
that  immortal  principle.  Vm  confident  it  is 
your  dearest  wlah  that  they  shall. 

But,  sir,  can  we  sq\iarc  our  actions  with 
that  principle  if  we  agree  to  a  dishonorable 
peace  in  Korea? 
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B(  ifore  eoneludliig.  I  liiould  Ilks  to  aasara 

that  this  Is  written  by  one  to  whom  war 

tost  repugnant.    I  spent  our  4  World 

n  years  with  the  Navy.  3  o€  them  alloat. 

I  would  not  rrilsh  a  repeUtlon.    It  Is  my 

conviction   that   the   actions   sug- 

would  tend  to  avert  world  war  III. 

I  would,  many  times  over,  prefer  to 

country  take  a  constructive  and  high- 

actkxn — and  thus  accept  what  I 

to  be  the  relatlTely  remote  risk  of 

war  m — than  to  have  It  follow  a  policy 

unworthy  of  it  and  which  virtually 

that  war  several  years  hence  1 

Tours  very  sincerely. 

OnxH.  I^BUDTMSB. 

0. — ^In  order  that  they,  too,  may  know 
sentiments,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
copies  of  this  letter  to  my  congres- 
slookl  representatives. 

O.  H.  L. 
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Fedcnfl  CoatribatioB  to  Airports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRBSXNTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23, 1953 

ikr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  financial 

pli^t  of  municipalities  of  this  Nation  is 

of  great  concern.    The  draining  of 

dollars  intc  the  Federal  Treasury  by 

lavish  and  imwarranted  Federal  spend- 

has  created  much  of  the  unhealthy 

conation  of  local  U'easury  balances. 

my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
contribution  that  this  Congress  can 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
sovihd  economy  on  the  local  and  State 
lev<  Is  is  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of 
ippropriations  and  expenditures. 
President  and  the  Secretary  of 
have  wisely  determined  that 
thet'e  should  be  such  an  examination  of 
Federal  contribution  to  airports, 
decision  may  well  mean  tax  dollars 
ining  in  local  treasuries  to  be  ex- 
by  local  supervision  which  ulti- 
mately means  greater  value  received  for 
dollar  spent. 

am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  anyone 
believes  in  strong  local  and  State 
and  who  opposes  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  power  in  the  Federal 
bur  ;aucracy  must  agree  with  what  I  have 
sai(. 
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is  unfortunate  that  some  municipal- 
.  or  at  least  their  representatives  in 

Wa^ington.  have  joined  the  group  of 
imy  is  good  for  everyone  but  me." 

I  h4ve  received  the  following  telegram : 

WASBiMGTOlf.  D.  C  July  22,  1953. 
numc  T.  Bow, 
House   oj  Bepraentatives, 

Washinffton,  D.  C: 
l^unicipal    officials    throughout    country 
your  State  resent  implications  made  on 
of  House  Tuesday  that  Federal  airport 
Is  boondoggle.    Likewise  object  cre- 
impression  that  airport  funds  to  be 
dlstHhuted    among    all    applicants,    rather 
where  need  is  greatest.    Suggest  rectl- 
these  unfounded  remarks  concern- 
municipal  ofllcials   by  concurrence   in 
version  Commerce  Department  ap- 
proj^latlon  bllL 

WnxzAic  B.  HAarsvtcLO, 
President,  Ameriam  Munieiptit  AssO' 
datum  and  Mayor  o/  Atlantmt  Cku 


itiei 


Hon. 


and 
flooi 
pro(  ram 
atic  1 


flcaJ  ion 


Mr.  Speaker,  upon  receipt  of  this  tele- 
gram, whteh  was  sent  from  Washington. 
I  called  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
signer.  Mayor  William  B.  Hartsfleld. 
only  to  find  that  he  was  not  in  Wash-  - 
ington.  I  asked  the  party  in  charge  of" 
the  Washington  office  what  officials  in 
my  State  had  iz^icated  resentment  of 
statements  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  He  replied:  "Give  me  6  hours 
and  I  can  Uil  you."  This,  of  course, 
meant,  to  me  at  least,  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Give  me  6  hours  and  I  will  go  out  and 
generate  some  heat  and  find  ':umeone 
who  resents  your  statement'* 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  Member  of 
Congress,  and  I  know  there  are  many 
others  who  will  not  yield  to  pressure  of 
this  kind.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose 
what  I  feel  to  be  unwarranted  expendi- 
tures of  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  battle  of  economy  re- 
gardless of  where  the  ohips  may  fall. 
We  shall  balance  the  budget:  we  shall 
reduce  taxes;  we  shall  preserve  the  sta- 
bility and  economy  of  this  Nation.  Air- 
ports will  be  built;  municipalities  will 
become  solvent;  local  self-government 
will  again  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  munici- 
pal officials  throughout  the  Nation  to 
Join  in  the  crusade  for  the  preservation 
of  our  great  Nation  for  they  have  more 
at  stake  than  any  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  retreat  1  Inclr* 
from  the  position  I  took  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  referred  to  in  the  tele- 
gram I  have  quoted.  If  the  views  stated 
in  that  telegram  honestly  reflect  the 
views  of  municipal  officials  of  the  coun- 
try, then  in  this  instance  I  must  part 
company  with  a  distinguished  group  of 
Americans. 


Senate   Bill   16S3:    Conffrtssioaal   Sat 
aiiet — Mr.  Loms  P.  Marcumte  TestiSct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIERUNSKI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  listed  below  is  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Louis  P.  Marciante.  distin« 
guished.  forthright,  and  courageous 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  on  Senate  bill  1663.  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  Memliers  of  Con- 
gress. Judges  of  United  States  courts,  and 
United  States  attomejrs.  I  believe  Mr. 
Marciante's  letter  is  the  first  such  ex- 
pression from  the  field: 

Nbw  Jissct 
Stats  Ftonunoir  or  Labob. 
NeiMtrk.  N.  J.,  July  22. 1993. 
Eon.  Altexd  D.  Saxtttsaa., 
Houte  Oglee  BuOdiny. 

Wa^in§ton,  D.  C. 
Deas  OoNCKZSsMAir  Saurmrsxi:  Senate  bin 
1663  is  before  the  Congress  for  consideration. 
That  blU  provides  for  an  increase  of  ths 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress.  Judges  of 
United  States  courts,  and  United  States  at- 
torneys. It  attempts  to  rectify  what  haa 
long  baen  a  vary  dlra  assd. 
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Whan  Federal  salaries  Ot  the  men  Involved 
are  compared  with  those  of  the  States  and 
even  county  governments  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Federal  salaries  suffer 
thereby.  It  has  always  been  the  principle  of 
the  American  ^deration  of  Labor  to  advo- 
cate the  payment  of  salaries  commensurate 
with  the  service  performed  and  we  there- 
tore  could  do  no  less  than  to  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  adjust  these  salaries  in  keeping  with 
the  cost  of  today. 

Should  the  Members  of  Congress  be  reluc- 
tant to  take  action  with  respect  to  their  own 
salaries  It  seems  to  me  only  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness that  eonslderatlaa  be  given  to  the  sal- 
aries of  Judges  of  United  States  courts  and 
United  States  attorneys  who  are.  In  my  opin- 
ion. woefuUy  underpaid. 

Trusting  this  matter  may  receive  your  early 
and  favorable  consideration  and  with  all 
best  wishes,  I  am. 

Binoerely  yonrt. 

Unffs  P.  MaaciAHTS. 

President. 


Dufist  9mii  IMsa^onfaBeBt  PnTsleat 
T«4ay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  xLuifots 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursdmy.  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  yiABOfi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  voted  last  fall  for  a 
change — a  change  of  administration,  a 
change  in  our  "giveaway"  program,  a 
change  in  our  foreign  policy,  a  change  in 
our  Federal  squandering  habit.  The 
majority  of  our  citiaens  wanted  a  change, 
they  voted  for  a  change,  and  they  ex- 
pected a  change.  Did  they  get  a  change? 

The  Truman-Acheson  team  estab- 
lished OUT  foreign  poUcy.  So  far  as  any- 
one can  deteimine,  that  foreign  policy 
has  become  the  Bisenbower-DuUes  for- 
eign policy.  We  are  still  being  urged  to 
give  away  our  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
dollars — and  we  are  doing  it.  We  are 
still  being  urged  "to  spesxl  and  spend  and 
tax  and  tax,"  and  the  majority  of  our 
Memtjers  seem  to  be  willing  to  do  it 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Daily  News,  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Fla..  of  July  10. 19S3.  expresses  very 
plainly  the  disappointment  and  disgust 
that  is  felt  by  our  people  generally,  using 
the  controversy  over  the  extensifm  of  the 
excess-proflts  tax  as  the  basis  for  the 
editorial  remarks.  Such  editorials  as 
this  should  cause  the  administration  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen. 


PusaxatxT    Has    Tn    To   Show 

Paoru  KAWuisa  FaoM  Hoc 

While  Repress ntaUve  Dawisl  Rb^  at  Hew 
York.  wlU  now  unquestionably  have  to  ac- 
cept defeat  in  his  long  and  somstlmes  blttar 
batUe  with  the  administration  on  the  azfem- 
sion  of  the  exceas-praflts  tax.  wa  hardly 
think  he  has  lost  any  stature  in  his  deter- 
mined stand  to  make  his  party  Uve  up  to  Its 
campaign  premises. 

In  fact.  Beprasentative  kkro  has  probably 
won  a  host  of  friends  aiXKmg  the  dtlaens  of 
this  country  for  standing  up  to  his  convlo- 
ttons  and  fighting  for  them  instead  of  bow- 
ing meekly  to  administratlOB  pressure  and 
approving  something  that  he,  and  aver/body 
else  knows,  is  a  bad  deal  aU  around. 


President  IsenTrowai  and  his  advisers 
havent  emerged  from  this  fight  with  any 
added  prestige.  If  anything,  this  whole  busi- 
ness wm  only  serve  to  add  to  the  growing 
feeling  that  we  havent  got  the  change  In 
Waahtngttm  that  ths  people  expected  they 
would  get  when  ttaey  elected  Ike  last  fall 
and  that  If  we  are  going  to  keep  on  with 
our  dlaay  spending  and  taxing  whirl,  we 
might  Just  as  weU  have  the  Democrats  In- 
stead of  the  Republicans  In  charge  of  things. 

The  one  thing  we  find  hard  to  understand 
about  this  Bsenbower  administration  Is  Its 
almost  abject  surrender  to  the  Idea  that 
neceaalty  forces  tt  to  follow  virtuaUy  the 
same  policies  at  the  administration  It  re- 
placed. For  instance,  the  President,  and  vir- 
tually everybody  else,  has  agreed  that  the 
esoees-profits  tax  is  not  a  good  tax  and 
should  be  done  away  with.  Tet,  Instead  of 
doing  away  with  something  that  is  bad,  the 
administration  has  fought  like  the  very  devU 
to  keep  it  on  the  books  for  another  6  months. 

Tou  cant  compromise  with  evil  and  come 
out  with  a  clear  conscience.  But  that  Is 
exactly  what  the  President  has  done  in  this 
Instance  and  it  can  hardly  leave  a  pleasant 
taste  In  the  mouths  of  thoee  who  thottght 
this  administration  was  going  to  be  a  great 
deal  different  than  its  predecessor. 

Actually,  politics,  and  the  bluntest  kind  of 
poUtlcs,  was  the  key  factor  in  this  excess- 
profits  tax  extension  fight.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  wasnt  realty  concerned  about 
the  little  loss  of  revenue  which  expiration 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  on  schedule  would 
have  meant.  What  the  administration  really 
feared  was  that  If  the  excess-profits  tax 
wasnt  renewed,  thus  giving  corporations  a 
break.  Congress  would  almost  have  to  follow 
through  with  a  tax-reduction  bill  for  Indl- 
Tldtials  and  this  could  mean  a  rather  sub- 
stantial decline  In  govertmiental  revenue. 

Representative  RxD,  an  astute  man  In  tax 
matters,  knew  full  well  that  his  battle  to 
keep  the  excess-profits  tax  from  being  ex- 
tended was  Just  the  first  step  tn  a  much 
bigger  battle  to  win  a  general  tax  cxrt  which 
he  thinks  his  party  owes  the  people  and 
which  he  firmly  believes  the  coxmtry  needs. 
So  he  refused  to  roll  over  and  play  dead 
when  the  administration  sounded  a  different 
tune  and  said  It  couldnt  afford  to  cut  taxes 
at  this  time.  And  while  Rns  dldnt  win 
his  fight  he  at  least  went  down  fighting, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  others 
who  were  with  him  at  the  outset  but  who 
abandoned  their  principles  when  pressure 
was  applied. 

Rexd  got  the  same  kind  of  treatment  that 
the  administration  is  now  trying  to  give 
Korean  President  Syngman  Rhee  on  the 
truce  issue  In  Korea.  Apparently  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  advised  that  a  truce  must  be 
had  at  any  price  so  principles  don't  mean  a 
thing  any  more.  We're  going  to  make  peace 
with  the  enemy  on  his  terms  and  If  Rhee 
doesn't  like  the  way  we  divide  up  his  coun- 
try then  well  apparently  use  force  to  keep 
him  in  line.  If  that  policy  eventually  has 
us  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Communists 
and  against  the  people  we  went  Into  Korea 
to  aid  then  somebody  will  have  a  ready  ex- 
planation for  that  turnabout,  too. 

Quite  frankly,  we  can  see  nothing  bat  grief 
ahead  for  this  administration  if  it  keeps  on 
its  present  uninspired  coiirse.  President 
Eisenhower,  Is  unquestionably  an  honest,  an 
energetic,  and  a  capable  man,  and  he  went 
into  office  with  the  hopes  of  all  America  rid- 
ing on  his  shoulders. 

But  apparently  politics  does  something  to 
even  the  best  of  men  and  vrlth  6  months  of 
his  administration  now  behind  him  the  Pi^- 
Ident  has  yet  to  show  that  imder  his  guid- 
ance we  will  be  any  better  off  than  we  were 
before.  We  admit  It  la  probably  far  too  early 
to  Judge  the  real  capabilities  of  the  man  or 
the  administration  he  has  put  together  as 
the  mess  he  Inherited  was  too  complicated 
for  any  man  to  untangla  In  a  short  spscs  of 
time. 


Tet  the  people  at  this  Ration  did  expeet 
something  more  than  they  have  vrttneesed 
to  date,  and  even  the  most  ardent  RepubU- 
caas  most  face  the  fact  that  unless  some 
improvements  occur  in  the  months  ahead, 
many  of  the  same  people  who  turned  to  the 
OOP  last  faU  in  desperation  will  leava  tlw 
party  next  electton  time  because  of  Its  fail- 
ure to  do  the  job  It  pramlsed  to  dow 


What  Arc  We  FigUkif  7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARSQI 

or 

HON.  HENDERSON  L  LANHAM 

OF  GSOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA7TVZS 
Thursday,  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  LANHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  insert  my  own  remarks  in  the 
RscoKD,  I  am  including  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  Wednesday,  July  22,  entitled 
"What  Are  We  Fighting?" 

This  editorial  states  so  clearly  and 
fwcefully  our  objectives  in  Korea  th»X  I 
think  every  citisen  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  privilege  of  reading  it. 
It  is  a  masterfully  cogent  statement  of 
our  aims  and  purposes  in  beginning  and 
fighting  the  war  in  Korea: 

What  Abb  Wb  FiOMTUtot 

A  statement  by  Dr.  Tou  Chan  Tang. 
South  Korean  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  the  other  day  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  challenge,  almost  a  goad.  He  said  at  a 
press  conference,  Tf  you  feel  you  cant  fight 
communism  any  more,  then  dont  stop  us 
from  fighting — and  give  us  the  help  we 
need." 

The  Ambassador's  words  were  of  a  kind  to 
prick  American  pride,  tug  at  an  American 
desire,  and  echo  the  impatience  of  some 
Americans.  To  analyze  the  challenge  may 
help  some  in  the  United  States  to  determine 
Just  what  and  why  they  have  been  fighting 
in  Korea  and  what  they  are  morally  com- 
mitted to  accomplish.  This  analysis  sttQ 
will  be  Important  even  If  there  is  a  truce,  for 
the  same  questions  will  arise  In  the  political 
or  peace  conference  that  is  to  follow. 

b  it  true  that  the  Western  World  has 
simply  been  fighting  communism  in  Korea? 
In  one  sense  the  action  there  has  been  a 
very  important  resistance,  even  setback,  to 
communism.  But  let  us  go  back  to  that 
tragic  Sunday,  June  25,  19S0,  and  the  days 
Immediately  following. 

Did  we  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  take  arms  against  the  invaders  irom 
North  Korea  simply  because  they  were  Com- 
munists and  the  Western  World  did  not  like 
Communists?  No;  the  U.  N.  Bupp>orted  South 
Korea  because  the  invasion  was  an  act  of 
aggression,  a  studied  breach  of  the  peace 
the  U.  N.  Charter  was  framed  to  protect,  aiMl 
It  was  in  the  long-run  Interest  of  peace- 
loving  nations  to  resist  aggreadon  whether 
it  came  from  Commimlsts.  Faseists.  Sara- 
cens. Conquistadors.  Martians,  or  bushmen. 

aCSISTAMCX  ST  OTHSS  tCXAMS  TRAW  FOBCB 


The  free  nations  already  were  fighting 
conununlsm  In  a  figurative  sense  more  effec- 
tively than  military  force  alone  could  do, 
because  they  had  been  exposing  the  faUacy 
of  Its  logic,  the  weakness  of  its  economica. 
the  tyranny  of  its  rule,  and  the  insincerity 
cf  its  diplomacy — In  short,  meeting  and  best- 
ing It  in  the  realm  of  Ideaa,  the  only  place 
where  oommonlam  can  be  whoDy  exter- 
minated. 

But  if  the  damtamnX  dHtos  of  tha  Wastam 
World  were  simply  to  aradloats  communism 
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\>f  force,  there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  prov- 
ocation In  Korea.  Such  an  Interpretation 
of  the  goal  takes  us  straight  Into  the  trap 
of  the  "preventlTe  war"  theory,  which  would 
have  suppoeedly  law-abiding  nations  break 
the  law  by  themselves  laimchlng  aggreeslon. 
It  anumea  that  there  vauat  Inevitably  be  a 
fight  to  the  phjrslcal  death  between  two  sys- 
tems, though  history  shows  that  such 
rivalries  have  been  resolved  In  a  variety  ot 
ways. 

If  the  purpose  Is  simply  to  "fight  commu- 
nism." then  it  might  be  remembered  that  if 
that  battle  were  carried  at  heavy  cost  to 
the  Talu  River  there  still  would  be  Com- 
munists and  Communist  rule  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Talu  River  in  Manchuria.  And 
after  Manchuria,  China  proper  and  Siberia. 
If  one  can  imagine  Asia  subdued,  with  the 
blood  and  treasxire  that  would  entail,  there 
still  would  remain  in  Europe  the  foxmtain- 
■  head  of  Leninist-Stalinist  communism, 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  United  Nations  in  1948  adopted  » 
resolution  declaring  the  IT.  N.  Commission 
formed  the  preceding  year  shotild  "lend  its 
good  offices  to  bring  about  unification  of 
Korea."  But  there  was  no  Implication  of 
enforcing  this  opinion  by  military  action. 
It  was  a  declaration  of  policy  to  be  sought 
by  diplomacy.  The  same  sort  of  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  four  occupying 
powers  was  on  record  in  behalf  of  unifying 
both  Germany  and  Aiutrla. 

AMBUCA's  rasr  WAB  roB  A  umrzD  objsctivk 

When  North  Korean  troops  had  been 
driven  back  across  the  38th  parallel  by  the 
brilliant  Inchon  landing  It  looked  as  if  there 
was  a  chance  to  consolidate  Korea  in  line 
with  the  U.  N.  1948  declaration  and  to  en- 
force this  as  a  penalty  for  the  aggression. 
This  was  the  mistake  which  brought  Red 
China  Into  the  war.  This  was  the  first  case 
of  conf\uing  "fighting  communism"  with 
fighting  aggression.  That  mistake,  however 
natiiral,  should  not  be  made  again. 

The  great  difficulty  for  Americans  in  under- 
standing what  began  as  a  police  action  in 
Korea  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
war  in  their  history  to  be  fought  for  a  limited 
objective.  Xvery  other  contest  had  been 
along  the  lines  of  a  frontier  fist  fight,  win- 
ner take  all,  or,  at  least,  the  winner  to  name 
his  terms.  Here  was  a  struggle  in  which  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  contestants  and  the 
world  to  limit  the  stakes  which  were  at  issue 
and  the  area  of  combat. 

The  issue  was  whether  aggression  should 
be  profitable,  and  the  arena  was  Korea.  The 
aggression  was  repelled,  even  against  Chi- 
nese aid.  The  aggressors  were  forced  back 
of  the  line  from  which  tbey  started;  their 
country.  North  Korea,  was  pulverized  by  air 
attack;  and  their  losses  In  men  were  on  the 
order  of  10  to  1  over  those  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Aggression  has  not  paid;  and  the  les- 
son is  read  throughout  the  Communist 
empire. 

IMTSBHATIOMAI,  PABAIXSL  TO  LAW  OT  BtLT' 

oxr-KNsx 

There  Is  Involved  something  like  the  rule 
of  self-defense  in  the  law  of  homicide.  That 
rule  has  been  abiised,  but  its  gradual  accept- 
ance— or  rather  Its  inverse,  the  establish- 
ment of  responsibility  for  an  unprovoked 
attack — is  basic  to  law  and  order  in  civilized 
communities.  A  man  Is  entitled  to  repel  an 
assault  made  upon  him.  The  person  who 
fires  the  first  shot  or  strikes  the  first  blow  is 
responsible  for  breaking  the  peace. 

This  is  what  the  U.  N.  really  set  out  to  es« 
tablis^  in  Korea.  The  resolution  of  June  27. 
1950.  urged  by  the  United  States,  declared 
the  piirpose  simply  to  repel  the  armed  attack 
and  to  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  area. 

The  fact  that  the  forces  which  launched 
the  aggression  were  Communist  gave  emo- 
tional drive  to  the  resistance  aimed  at  con- 
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tailing  It.  But  strictly  speaking  the  ques- 
as  to  what  kind  of  people  were  commlt- 
aggression  was  secondary  to  the  fact 
aggression  was  being  conunltted  and 
be  repelled. 
This  was  not.  unless  the  West  chose  to 
mats  it  so,  a  life-or -death  struggle  to  de- 
who  was  top  dog  in  the  world.  It 
a  test  of  force,  to  be  sxure.  to  determine 
communism's  appeal  to  the  ma- 
of  conventional  war  should  succeed 
its  iisual  weapons  of  propaganda,  agi- 
tation, street  fightmg,  infiltration,  subtlety, 
and  terrorism  failed, 
no  mistake  about  it,  military  ad- 
is  only  one  of  the  methods  of  com- 
When  whipped  at  one  kind  of 
it  resorts  to  another,  as  It  is  doing 
today.  It  will  not  be  wholly  beaten 
It  Is  beaten  on  all  fronts,  moral  and 
Ideo  ogical  as  well  as  physlcaL 

sv  rriNo  THx  action  to  thx  xxd  methods 

Is  ternatlonal  aggression  has  but  one  set 
of  weapons;  it  must  be  met  on  the  military 
field  and  defeated  there.  But  In  the  fight 
agai  ist  communism  the  free  world  must  be 
prepared  to  use  all  the  weapons  commu- 
nlsni  uses,  a  variety  of  weapons  wielded  in 
a  vs  riety  of  ways  to  suit  a  variety  of  con- 
ditlcns.  Military  action  should  be  limited 
to  military  situations  and  objectives,  while 
other  objectives  should  be  sought  through 
use  of  economic  strength,  diplomacy,  po- 
litic il  propaganda,  and  time — even  as  com- 
miu  ism  seeks  them. 

liC  t  us  not  be  ashamed  to  proclaim  on  the 
part  of  the  free  world  that  we  shall  oppose 
aggression  with  its  own  weapons  and  that 
we  I  hall  oppose  communism  with  Its  own 
weajons.  We  shall  fight  it  with  facts:  we 
shal  fight  It  with  dollars;  we  shall  fight  it 
with  patience;  we  shall  fight  It  with  guns, 
acco;  'ding  to  the  nature  of  its  attack. 

Tills  may  seem  to  be  giving  communism 
an  iidvantage.  But  the  initiative  can  be 
take  a  in  many  ways  other  than  war;  and 
somd  of  them  are  more  effective  than  war. 
One  powerful  resoxirce  which  communism 
forsuears  but  which  is  always  available  to 
the  God-fearing  is  prayer.  Another  vital 
re80iut:e  is  reason.     Another  is  work. 

Tie  law  of  self-defense,  among  nations 
as  ijnong  individuals,  requires  that  one 
who  hopes  to  invoke  the  law  shall  not  him- 
self rlolate  the  law  by  striking  the  first  blow. 
Thai  does  give  a  would-be  criminal  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  first  resort  to  force.  But  so- 
clet5  has  withstood  that  handicap  In  the 
enfo 'cement  of  law;  it  has  met  and  beaten 
the  iipoller  on  his  own  ground. 

Actually  the  free  world  is  fighting  both 
conuaunism  and  aggression — each  in  the 
field  where  it  operates.  We  believe  the 
free  way  Is  so  much  stronger  than  commu- 
nism In  all  respects  that  it  can  abide  by  the 
law  Euad  win  the  more  conclusively. 
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Tuesday.  July  21, 19S3 
SIEMINSEX    Mr.   Speaker,  the 


Conj  ress  will  be  happy  to  learn,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  superior  performance  of  the 
Unit  id  States  Naval  Supply  Depot  In 
Bay(  nne.  N.  J. 

Ns  val  supply  depot  operations  at  Bay- 
onnq  have  iiever  been  more  outstanding. 


In  fiscal  3^ear  1953,  Just  completed,  fi- 
ords disclose  magnificent  management 
operations. 

While  tonnage  handled  Is  up  39.1  per- 
cent because  of  the  incre^^sed  tempo  in 
defense  work,  and  while  demand  In  the 
Navy  for  individual  items  was  boosted 
14.8  percent,  the  increase  in  tonnage  and 
items  handled  was  accomplished  with 
almost  10  percent  fewer  employees.  Not 
only  did  fewer  employees  do  more  work 
faster,  but  total  payroll  costs  were  16.2 
percent  less  because  of  work  simplifica- 
tion and  fewer  overtime  hours. 

The  figures  cited  show  that  greater 
efSciency  and  increased  economy  is  not 
only  possible,  but  is  a  matter  of  record, 
at  least  in  this  one  unit  of  the  defense 
establishment.  On  overtime  alone,  this 
fiscal  year,  more  than  $1  million  has  been 
saved. 

However,  the  increase  In  efBclency  is 
not  without  cost.  If  there  is  less  over- 
time, and  yet  as  much  or  more  work 
being  done,  then  the  individual  em- 
ployees are  deserving  of  credit,  too.  This 
applies  to  1,044  Bayonneites  working  at 
the  depot,  and  950  from  Jersey  City, 

To  the  command  and  staff  at  the  Bay- 
onne  Naval  Supply  Depot  for  this  great 
contribution  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy goes  the  commendation  of  my  en« ' 
tire  constituency.  I  know  that  Rear 
Adm.  Murrey  L.  Royar,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Accoimts,  and  Capt.  Hugh 
Haynsworth,  commanding,  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  accomplish  this  outstanding 
record. 


The  American  Mission  To^y 
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or 
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Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  given  me.  I  include 
herein  an  address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Far- 
ley, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corporation,  at  Colgate 
University,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth 
annual  conference  on  American  Foreign 
Policy,  on  July  16, 1953.  I  also  include  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  July  18,  1953.  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Parley's  address. 

The  address  and  editorial  follow: 
Thb  Amkucak  MissKm  Today 
(By  Hon.  James  A.  Farley) 

I  consider  It  a  great  prlvUege  and  honor  to 
be  invited  to  address  this  conference.  Tou 
have  listened  to  several  distinguished  United 
States  Senators,  a  number  of  outstanding 
editors,  distinguished  professors,  literary 
men,  and  a  number  of  experienced  diplomats. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  match  their  erudition 
and  wisdom.  Nevertheless.  I  do  feel  that  my 
experience  in  political  and  business  life,  over 
a  great  span  of  years,  qualifies  me,  to  som« 
extent,  to  speak  to  you  on  America's  mission 
to  the  world,  the  subject  under  our  discus- 
sion. 

Throughout  my  public  and  private  career 
I  have  been  compelled  by  nature  of  circum- 
stances to  face  many  problems  reallstleaUy. 
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X  am  Impelled  to  say,  however,  that  the  di- 
lemma which  faces  our  free  world  today  is  bo 
complex  and  threatening  that  It  Is  not  with- 
in the  province  or  capacity  of  any  Indlvldtial 
to  present  a  quick  sc^utkm. 

We  are  engaged  now  ••  a  Natkm  and  as  • 
leading  member  of  a  group  of  other  free  na- 
tions in  a  monumental  struggle.  At  the  mo- 
ment, the  battle  is  not  with  bullets  and 
bombs  but  between  two  forces  that  advocate 
certain  principles  of  life  and  living.  It  is  a 
war  of  Ideologies.  Mo  man  can  foresee  or 
even  predict  with  any  degree  of  reasonable 
accuracy  how  and  wliea  this  conflict  will  be 
resolved. 

America  which  was  cradled  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  human  dignity  can- 
not retire  within  its  own  orbits  and  do 
nothing.  Such  a  position  represents  spirit- 
ual sterility  and  mental  cowardice.  I  do 
not  know  bow  long  It  will  take  us  to  over- 
come the  dark  forces  of  totalitarianism,  but 
since  we  are  obliged  in  the  name  of  de- 
cency and  good  oonaclence  to  accept  the 
chaUenge  we  sbaU  not  fail.  Just  as  we  have 
never  failed  when  called  on  to  defend  a 
righteous  cause.  I  say  defend  because  we 
•re  a  people  who  are  opposed  to  attacking 
others  and  Interfering  with  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  hatlons.  But  we  will  defend 
to  the  last  man  our  right  to  maintain  our 
way  of  life  In  our  republic. 

The  answer  to  this  Ues  In  the  history  of 
our  co\intry  and  In  the  traditions  of  our 
people  who  acknowledge  freedom  to  differ 
without  Impairing  national  loyalty. 

The  United  Statea.  a  republic  dedicated 
to  freedom,  came  into  existence  in  1776.  It 
had  no  gitntt  military  power  and  Uttle  for- 
eign infiuence.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of 
America  was  foUowed  throughout  most  of 
the  world  so  that  a  centiiry  later  much  of 
the  earth's  surface  was  ruled  by  democratic 
governments.  Clearly,  America  had  a  mis- 
sion then  and  performed  it.  The  mission 
was  to  show  the  world  that  free  govern- 
ment was  workable.  Our  pre-GlvU  War 
forefathers  were  convinced  that  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  In  freedom  was  divinely  in- 
spired, and  was  practical,  and  that  America 
was  to  be  a  beacon  light  of  liberty,  point- 
ing the  '^-ay  for  others  to  follow.  Amaalngly, 
they  did  follow. 

To  the  mld-twentleth  eenttny  politicians 
the  speeches  and  uTltlng  of  our  forefathers 
seem  a  Uttle  self-centered.  In  the  light  of 
today  they  seem  to  lack  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  other  peoples  too  have  contributed 
to  the  art  and  practice  of  free  government 
and  made  their  own  contribution  to  demo- 
cratic living.  In  those  days,  America  was 
nationalistic,  and  talked  that  way.  Then, 
of  ooxu-se,  the  United  States  could  afford 
that  luxtiry  of  thought.  SaiUng  ahipa  were 
Blow.  North  America  was  empty,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  far  away. 

This  attitude  does  not  altogether  fit  a 
modem  world  In  which  you  can  have  break- 
fast in  Paris  and  dinner  the  same  night  in 
New  York,  or  in  which  an  attack  on  an 
Asiatic  peninsula  like  Korea  could  set  stra- 
tegists calculating  whether  Alaska.  Seattle, 
or  San  Francisco  may  not  be  threatened. 
And  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  oC  nationalist 
sentiment  still  acUve  in  the  United  SUtes. 

It  can  be  useful.  It  can  help  us  to  imder- 
stand  new  and  young  nations  Just  coming 
into  indepexKtenoe  and  to  appreciate  the 
Intense  nationalist  sentiments  of  those  coun- 
tries. Some  of  them  have  come  into  exist- 
ence as  a  revolt  against  Imperialism,  Just  aa 
we  did.  Thoughtful  Americans  wiU  appre- 
ciate that  nationalism  of  these  new  coun- 
tries springs  from  the  same  cause  that  made 
us  nationsllsts  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Our  duty  toward  the  world,  I  think,  la 
still  to  demonstrate  that  free  government 
Is  workable  and  Is  more  desirable  than  any 
other.  To  fulfill  It.  however,  we  m\J8t  stand 
by  certain  principles. 


First  and  foremoat.  we  moat  eontlnve  to 
make  democracy  work  at  home.  That  is  the 
cornerstone  of  any  Amerioan  sense  of  mis- 
sion today.  This  means  that  we  have  to 
bring  our  i»-aetioes  and  our  ideals  into  line. 
Freedom  to  take  part  in  the  processes  ot 
government  and  economics  Is  not  an  occu- 
pation for  the  few  or  for  Isolated  groups.  It 
Is  part  of  the  life  of  everyone.  The  Amer- 
ican system  has  given  a  larger  share  of 
power  and  particlpatloa  In  public  Ufe  and 
In  private  affairs  to  all  of  Ita  people  than 
any  great  country  In  history.  We  have 
trusted  our  people,  and  the  trust  has  been 
repaid. 

This  needs  some  explaining  abroad.  Some 
Europeans  particularly  quarrel  with  Ameri- 
can tastes.  Some  even  think  and  say  we  are 
vulgar.  These  are  the  ones  who  forget  that 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  from  him:ibls 
backgrounds  take  part  in  American  culturiU 
as  well  as  American  political  life.  Never  on 
such  a  scale  as  here  have  literature  and 
music  and  art  and  Joiu'nalism  and  business 
and  poUtios  been  open  to  a  whole  popula- 
tion. Of  course  we  get  a  result  different 
from  the  results  where  learning  and  the 
arts  and  government  have  been  kept  in  a 
relatively  smaU  circle.  The  power  and  the 
strength  and  the  glory  of  the  American  way 
is  witnessed  by  a  single  fact.  No  group  of 
peoples  who  have  ever  Uved  in  America  for 
any  length  of  time  have  ever  desired  to  leave 
America  and  go  back  from  whence  they  came. 
A  South  American  poUtidan  once  said. 
"Other  people  talk  about  freedom;  you  prac- 
tice it;  and  It  has  proved  the  most  assimi- 
lative system  in  the  world." 

We  must  maintain  that  freedom  at  home. 
Any  attempt  to  limit  or  mistrust  it  endan- 
gers o\ir  primary  mission.  Free  government 
Is  workable,  and  we  have  proved  It. 

What  we  are  learning  today  is  a  corollary 
proposition.  We  can  not  and  should  not 
attempt  to  export  our  particular  form  of 
government  xuilees  it  Is  voluntarily  sought. 
American  democracy  cannot  be  foisted  on 
others.  Woodrow  Wilson  talked  about  the 
self-determination  of  peoples — and  he  meant 
it.  This  goes  for  tis  as  well  as  for  others. 
There  are  parts  of  the  world  in  which  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  the  American  econom- 
ic system  are  not  wanted,  and  perhaps  would 
not  work.  Democracy  means  different  things 
to  different  people,  depending  on  their  tra- 
ditions and  their  habits,  their  religion  and 
their  way  ot  thinking.  Our  tradition  calls 
for  tolerance  and  respect  for  difference.  In- 
deed respect  for  difference  Is  one  of  the  great 
forces  binding  us  to  our  frl^ds.  If  else- 
where peoples  choose  to  adopt  In  whole  or 
In  part  some  of  ova  ways  they  will  do  it  be- 
cause having  looked  at  the  example  they 
want  that  result.  Any  salesman  knows  that 
you  cannot  force  a  product  where  it  is  not 
wanted;  if  it  is  adopted  it  is  adopted  on  its 
own  merits.  The  American  mission  thus  is 
not  the  same  as  the  mission  of  the  Roman 
Etaapire.  nor  do  we  now  talk  of  the  white 
man's  bxuxlen  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  the 
last  centtiry. 

If  the  problem  could  be  stated  In  those 
terms  we  could  stop  here  or  at  least  be  smug. 

However,  we  cannot  accomplish  the  Amer- 
ican mission  alone.  In  fact,  we  cannot  live 
alone  now,  even  If  we  wished  to  do  so.  The 
Wright  brothers  settled  that  one  day  when 
they  flew  a  contraption  through  the  air  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  if  it  bad  not  already  been 
settled  when  man  learned  to  aend  commun- 
ications from  anywhere  to  anywhere  in  a 
split  second.  Safety  and  well-being  today 
depend  on  an  international  system  which 
observes  some  rules  of  morality  and  of  law, 
producing  international  relations  establiahed 
mote  or  less  on  the  rules  of  fair  play.  We 
have  fought  two  wars  on  that  theory.  It  is 
true  that  from  1019  to  1939  moet  of  the 
country  seemed  to  feel  that  the  rule  of  law 
In  International  affairs  could  be  maintained 
If  the  United  States  Uved  alone  in  unpre- 


pared Isolatloo  and  urged  pious  reeolutlona 
outlawing  war.  World  War  n,  I  think, 
taught  xjs  by  bitter  experience  that  inter- 
national cooperation  is  necessary  if  any  rule 
ta  right  and  law  la  to  be  maintained.  At 
the  close  of  that  war  the  atomic  bomb 
launched  from  long-range  aircraft  blew  up 
(csever  the  idea  that  Americans  are  entirely 
masters  of  their  own  destiny  That  is  why 
I  supported,  as  I  hope  you  did.  the  formation 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  while  it  has  a 
long  way  to  go  I  am  free  from  doubt  that 
the  principle  will  eventually  succeed.  If 
this  United  Nations  fails  another  will  have 
to  be  built  to  take  its  place.  As  we  fought 
to  withstand  aggression  in  Korea  and  to  pre- 
vent new  Koreas  and  to  ptrovlde  the  aggres- 
sor of  our  time— the  Oommunist  faction— 
with  clear-cut  evidence  that  lawless  expan- 
sion could  not  be  permitted,  so  we  are  bound 
to  work  with  others  in  building  a  worldwide 
oonmxunity  of  nations. 

Now  this  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  task, 
as  anyone  who  travels  abroad  as  I  do  knows 
very  welL  The  world  of  nations  outalde  our 
own  has  its  reaUtiee.  and  its  hard  facts.  We 
have  to  work  with  that  world  as  It  is.  and 
not  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be.  We  wlU 
have  to  work  with  peoples  who  do  not  thmk 
as  we  wish  they  did.  and  often  govtfn  them- 
selves as  we  wish  they  did  not.  At  the  mo- 
ment, we  work  with  the  other  nations  ot 
the  free  world  chiefly  to  assure  mUitary 
safety  and  to  protect  ourselves  and  them 
against  lawless  aggression.  But  whUe  we  are 
dotng  this  we  can  help  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  moral  foundation  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Even  a  pouticlan  reads  oecaslonally  and 
profits  from  it.  A  recent  book  by  Arnold 
Toynbee  makes  the  point  that  whenever  the 
culture  of  one  nation  enters  another  a  wide 
contact  Is  established  whi(^  cfmtlnues  to 
unforeseeable  Itanlts.  A  country  which  first 
becomes  familiar  with  American  manufac- 
tures and  manufacturing  methods  eventually 
may  oome  to  learn  the  dominant  principles 
(rf  American  life,  Just  as  close  relations  with 
Europe  have  made  us  somewhat  acqtiainted 
vrlth  their  ways.  The  salesman  and  the  poU- 
tidan, the  Army  officer  and  the  }OTimalist, 
the  engineer  and  the  student  who  work 
abroad  are  carrying  out  the  American  mis- 
sion for  good  or  evU,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not.  The  policy  now  famous  as  pomt 
4,  offering  technological  assistance  to  other 
countries,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  imag- 
inative ways  by  which  America  could  per- 
form Its  mission.  Other,  better  ways  wUI 
continue  to  be  develc^Md  as  the  days  go  on. 
as  we  realize  more  and  more  their  impor- 
tance. 

A  new  duty  is  placed  on  the  United  States 
by  this  modem  conception  of  America's  mis- 
sion. Ihis  is  the  duty  to  be  strong  na- 
tionally. Even  Abraham  Unooln,  struggling 
ta»ikeaee,  was  willing  to  go  to  war  to  assure 
Jmat  the  Union  should  be  preserved — else 
^here  was  danger,  as  he  put  it,  that  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  might  perish  from  the  earth. 
We  shaU  not  achieve  a  community  of  na- 
tions at  peace  merely  through  strength,  but 
It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  we  shall  never 
adileve  It  without  strength.  We  are  q\ilte 
clear  that  our  mission  does  not  require  us 
or  even  permit  us  to  try  to  rule  the  world. 
But  we  are  equally  clear  that  our  mission 
Includes  being  a  bulwark  of  the  free  world 
and  Joining  m  its  defense.  But  this  means 
the  most  careful  attention  to  forign  policy. 
Someone  observed  that  the  British  Empire 
was  acquired  in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness. 
America  could  have  the  same  experience  it 
we  do  not  draw  a  careful  line  between  demo- 
cratic leadership  of  a  free  world  and  prac- 
tices which  might  slowly  lead  to  an  Amer- 
ican Imperialism. 

TTie  men  (there  are  a  few  very  noisy  ones) 
who  talk  loosely  about  "going  It  alone."  and 
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nave  sever  been  more  outstanding,     atancea  to  race  many  probiema  reaiiaticaUy. 


by  certain  prlnclplea. 


If  the  United  States  una  alone  in  nnpre-     wno  wuk  looBciy  mooa*    Kuuig  ii,  >«m«>. 
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Who  want  to  pull  out  of  oooperatlve  ar« 
nmgements  like  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Organi- 
sation of  States,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  who  want  to  tor- 
pedo the  United  Nations,  haye  not  learned 
an  Important  lesson.  Fortunately,  few  In 
this  country  agree  with  them. 

It  la  barely  pooslble,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  could  make  Itself  Into  an  em- 
pire and  organize  an  American  century. 
But  if  we  did  we  would  slowly  and  steadily 
find  our  cherished  freedom  disappearing. 
There  would  no  longer  be  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  assembly,  and  free 
Inquiry,  and  fair  trial,  and  the  right  of  every 
American  to  look  all  ideals  in  the  fpce. 

Bven  as  we  are  fighting  the  Communist 
menace  at  home  and  abroad,  we  must  be 
Bure  that  we  do  not  betray  our  own  tradi- 
tions. Under  free  institutions  America  grew. 
By  free  institutions  America  forged  her  posi- 
tion. Under  free  institutions  she  defended 
herself  against  totalitarian  enemies,  and  by 
Tlrtue  of  free  Institutions  she  has  become 
the  senior  free  nation  of  the  world.  We  do 
not  want  a  police  state,  or  thought-control, 
or  rule  by  the  hysteria  of  fear  In  our  sys- 
tem. 

Z  have  Just  said  something  about  hysteria. 
In  this  connection  I  have  been  distressed 
to  note  lately  the  emotional  reaction  of 
some  people  to  the  elimination  of  certain 
books  from  out  State  Department  informa- 
tion offices  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
One  wou'd  have  thought  that  some  of  the 
people  who  have  protested  would  have  first 
ascertained  the  facts.  The  facts  are,  of 
course,  that  under  the  law  the  libraries 
which  the  State  Department  maintains 
•teoad  were  solely  Intended  to  make  avail- 
able books  about  the  United  States  which 
woTild  put  us  in  a  favorable  light.  It  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  put  books  at  the  disposal  of  foreigners 
which  abuse  and  blacken  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  simple, 
commonaense.  As  one  editor  said,  we  are 
under  no  duty  to  depict  oiirselves  as  a  sod- 
den mass.  The  recent  turmoil  would  make 
It  look  as  if  we  have  been  engaged  in  cut- 
ting oxir  total  national  supply  of  books  down 
to  100.  and  those  not  necessarily  the  famous 
100  great  books.  The  whole  episode  has  not 
added  to  the  reputation  of  some  people  for 
•tability  of  Judgment. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  are 
called  on  to  maintain  continuously  a  meas- 
ure of  armed  might.  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  arms  are  as  strong,  and  no  strong- 
er, as  the  free  institutions  which  bring  them 
into  being.  Armed  strength  so  supported 
can  be  trxisted  by  America,  and  by  th«> 
neighbors  of  America.  Armed  strength  not 
derived  from  free  Institutions  would  be  a 
danger  to  vis  and  to  the  entire  world. 

As  I  see  it  then,  America's  mission  is  still 
to  demonstrate  that  free  government  is 
workable,  not  only  for  the  United  States  but 
for  the  worlQ.  Nationally,  we  must  cherish 
and  foster  and  maintain  our  institutions, 
and  uae  them  to  give  our  own  citizens 
progress  toward  wider  life  and  fit  them  to  be 
the  heirs  of  a  great  civilization.  Interna- 
tionally, we  must,  in  strength  and  not  in 
weakness,  work  toward  a  community  of  na- 
tions steadily  developing  a  wider  common 
base  In  morals  and  in  law.  It  will  be  said 
that  this  Is  Ideal  rather  than  practical.  I 
can  only  say  that  as  a  politician,  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  an  infinite  number  of 
practical  matters.  I  know  that  a  chief  source 
of  power  can  be  an  ideal,  since  the  ideal 
alone  gives  consistency  to  the  efforts  of  the 
day. 

[Ttom  the   New  York   Joiimal-Amerlca  of 
July  18.  1963] 
F^aLZT   Facts 
James  A.  Farley,  former  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  one  of 


the  most  intelligent  men  we  have,  spoke  on 
the  bmming  issue  of  book  burning  at  the 
ate  University  Conference  on  American 
Foreign  Policy,  and  really  wrapped  it  up. 

said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fxiriotis 

dentinciatlon  over  the  removal  of  Oommu- 

and  leftist  books  from  the  overseas  11- 

of   the   United   States    Information 

was   hysteria   by  men   and   women 

had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 

facts.     We   quote   Mr.   Farley    because 

is  no  way   of  saying  it  better  than 

did: 

'9ne  would  have  thought  that  some  of  the 

e  who  have  protested  would  have  ascer- 

the  facts. 

facts  are,  of  course,  that  under  the 

the  libraries  which  the  State  Depart- 

malntalns  abroad  were  solely  intended 

4aake  available  books  about  the  United 
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are  under  no  duty  to  depict  ourselves 
sodden  mass." 

went  on  to  say  that  this  Nation  does 
operate  on  the  principle  of  a  cultural 
that  dictates  the   tastes   of  everyone 
and  every  once  in  a  while  throws  a 
of    culture    toward   that    mythical, 
nonexistent    creature    known    as   the    corn- 
man. 

of   our   leftist   Intellectuals   would 

to   have   it   that   way,   but   they   have 

been  able  to  put  it  across.     For  one 

Farley's  facts  Is  that  "never  on  such 

as  here  have  llterattire  and  music 

arts  and  Joximalism  and  business  and 

politics  been  open  to  a  whole  population." 

man  and  woman  in  the  United  States 

form  its  culture,  and  we  would  say 

Nation  has  been  doing  better  than  aU 


s<ale 


wo    SODDEN    MASS 


Eveiy 
helps 
this 
righjt. 

S<  we  come  back  to  another  Farley  fact, 
whli:h  is  that  "we  are  under  no  duty  to 
depict  ourselves  as  a  sodden  mass."  We 
are  not  only  under  no  duty  to  do  it.  but 
to  ;  >ermlt  it  would  be  to  countenance  a 
neu  otic  distortion  of  the  truth. 

T  le  main  purpose  of  the  overseas  libraries 
Is,  8  5  Mr.  Parley  says,  to  sell  this  country — 
its  (ultiire.  Its  b\i£iness,  its  political  struc- 
ture, its  history,  its  way  of  life — to  people 
of  foreign  lands  who  don't  know  much 
aboi  t  us  cv  who  have  absorbed  anti-American 
pro;  siganda. 

Wien  you  consider  this,  then  the  violent 
criticism  leveled  at  the  removal  of  books  by 
Com  munlsts  or  those  who  cower  behind  the 
protiction  of  the  fifth  amendment  and  thus 
become  automatically  sxispect.  Is  Indeed 
hyst  eria. 

T<iU  will  remember  that  It  was  these 
TloUnt  critics  who  used  the  word,  hysteria, 
agalpst  those  of  us  who  wanted  Red  litera- 
removed  from  the  overseas  libraries, 
•"arley  has  diagnosed  the  hysteria  where 
exists. 
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Bro^erhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  En- 
d<jrses  H.  R.  356  To  Repeal  the  1951 
Anendmentt  to  Railroad  Retirement 
A^  That  flestrict  Dnal  Benefits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  MXW  JXBSIT 

INITHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  7, 1953 

l/^.  WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brot  lerhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has 


communicated  to  me  by  letter  of  Harry 
See,  Its  national  legislative  representa- 
tive. Its  support  of  H.  R.  356,  to  repeal 
the  1951  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  that  restrict  dual  bene- 
fits to  retired  railroad  workers. 

I  include  this  letter  and  the  memo- 
randum that  acompanled  It  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

BSOTHKKHOOD  OT  RAnJlOAO  TRAINMXIV, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  23, 1953, 
Hon.  Crakles  A.  WoLvorroif, 
House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C, 

Dbab  CofnaucssMAM  Wolvxston:  This  let- 
ter is  written  urging  your  support  of  H.  R. 
356  to  amend  section  3  (b)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  by  striking  the  last  para- 
graph thereof,  effective  as  of  October  30, 
19S1. 

The  1951  amendments  wrote  into  the  act 
a  provision  that  never  had  been  in  the  act 
before,  and  which  provides  that  the  railroad 
annuity  or  pension  of  an  individual,  and 
the  annuity  of  his  spouse.  If  any,  shall  be 
reduced  beginning  with  the  month  witlk 
which  such  an  individual  is,  or  on  proper 
application  would  be.  entitled  to  an  old-ag* 
insurance  benefit  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  This  is  the  so-called  social-security 
offset  and  has  worked  a  hardship  on  more 
than  30,000  retired  rallroctd  workers. 

There  Is  attached  a  memorandum  giving 
our  reasons  for  seeking  this  legislation,  which 
is  supported  by  the  four  operating  railroad 
brotherhoods.  About  20  members  of  Con- 
gress have  Introduced  similar  bills,  and  we 
earnestly  urge  your  support. 

Very   truly  yours,  ' 

Hakbt  See, 
national  Legislative  Representative. 

Memokandttic  nv  Suppokt  or  H.  R.  856 
Our  reasons  for  desiring  the  repeal  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Railroful  Retirement  Act, 
which  reduces  the  amount  of  a  railroad  an- 
nuity or  pension  where  the  Individual  or 
his  spouse  is  (or  on  proper  application  would 
be)  entitled  to  certain  insurance  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  are  as  follows, 
and  have  been  set  forth  in  part  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  are  printed  in  the  May  5,  1953. 
CoNORESsioMAi,  RscoBD  as  psit  Of  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Ed  Johnson,  of  Colorado; 

1.  It  makes  a  discrimination  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  1937  act,  which  was  careful 
to  give  full  credit  for  prior  service,  a  eon-' 
eept  continued  in  subsequent  amendments, 
which  Increased  benefits  and  protection, 
without  such  a  discrimination  until  1951. 

2.  It  applies  a  penalty  retroactively  against 
workers  who,  in  good  faith  and  according  to 
existing  law,  have  sought  to  increase  their 
retirement  Income  by  supplementing  their 
railroad  annuity  with  a  social-security  bene- 
fit toward  which  they  have  also  contributed. 

3.  It  discourages  workers  from  continuing 
In  employment  covered  by  social-security 
after  age  65,  because  they  must  pay  the  pay- 
roll tax  under  social-security  even  though 
it  may  not  Increase  their  combined  benefit 
Income. 

4.  It  imposes  an  indirect  work -clause  pen- 
alty for  engaging  in  emplojrment  covered  by 
social-security  after  age  65. 

6.  The  objection  to  meeting  costs  in  this 
manner  Is  that  it  discriminates  retroactive- 
ly against  a  selected  group  of  beneficiaries, 
creating  a  group  of  secpnd-class  annuitants. 

Always  in  the  past  when  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  has  been  amended  It  has  been 
done  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  retired  railroad  employees  but  the 
amendment  enacted  in  1951  was  harmful  to 
more  than  30,000  railroad  employees,  and 
their  spouses. 
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The  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  as  jroa  know. 
Is  entirely  self-supporting.  This  amendment 
does  not  add  any  cost  to  the  Oovemment. 
This  clause  in  the  law  is  the  only  one  in  any 
self-supporting  retirement  system  which 
penalizes  the  thrifty  workers  who  choose  to 
pay  to  receive  dual  benefits  juovldlng  tat 
a  more  decent  old  age. 


InTettment  of  Enropean  Coanterpart 
Fnnds 


EXTENSION  OP  RQifARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

orKAwaaa 

IN  THE  SBNA'nt  OiF  TBM  UNITED  STATVS 

Thursday.  July  23, 1953 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bullethi 
was  ordered  to  be  prUited  in  the  Rccou 
as  follows: 

Two  Bxujmr  Dou^or  Eobopuw  Cooinn- 
rA«T  Fums  lHVB»i'a»  nr  Hoosofe.  Pdbuo 
BogJPWB,  Health  Sesvicxs,  Pubuc  ITtiu- 
*™b.  OoKituMiTi  FAdume 

A  study  of  the  uses  to  which  local  cur- 
rency coimterpart  funds  which  are  generated 
through  the  sale  of  goods  and  commodities 
provided  by  the  American  taxpayers  on  a 
grant  basis  through  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  and  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  reveals  that  more  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  2  billion  In  United  States  dollars 
has  been  allocated  for  the  construction  of 
housing,  public  buUdlngs,  roads,  streets  and 
highway  bridges,  water  systems,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  electric,  gas.  and  power  systems. 
Also  health  and  sanitary  services  received 
smaU  allocations. 

The  period  studied  was  from  Afnll  8,  1948, 
through  April  30.  1953. 

The  allocations  of  the  counterpart  funds, 
by  countries  and  by  projects,  were  as  follows: 

Paar  lj—Bou»ino,  public  buildings,  and 
health  and  sanitation 


[In  milUooa  of  dcrflan] 


Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President 
under  date  of  July  20. 1953.  in  the  Infor- 
mational News  Bulletin  issued  by  Paul  O. 
Peters,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  there  are 
certain  figures  showing  the  allocation  of 
funds  provided  by  the  American  taxpayer 
for  various  uses  in  foreign  countries. 
Mr.  Peters  makes  an  analysis  of  the  allo- 
cation of  counterpart  funds  by  countries 
and  by  projects.  He  gives  certain  other 
pertinent  facts  and  information.  I  ask 
that  particular  attrition  be  given  to  the 
situation,  which  Is  important  now  that 
we  are  considering  appropriations  for 
foreign  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bul- 
letin be  printed  in  the  i^pendix  of  the 
Record. 

Pabt  2. — Roads  and  highway  bridges,  eommunictUioru  facilities,  electric,  gas  and  power 

faeiliHes,  and  water  systems 

Ua  mUUoiu  of  doUsrs] 
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Grand  total,  18,040,200,0001 

Defend  Our  CMuriry,  Not  tke  Whole 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  REGAN 

?  or  TEXAB 

i-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVS8 

f  Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

I  Mr.  REQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached editorial  by  William  J.  Hooten. 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  Times,  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  is  very  timely  and  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Members: 
Dbtbmd  Oini  CouimiT,  Nor  tbs  Wbolb  Wosld 
*.  We  are  constantly  being  told  that  huge 
expenditures,  running  into  the  blUlons  ot 
dollars  every  year,  are  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  o\ii  country. 


It  Is  time  that  we  analyaed  what  is  meant 
by  defense  of  our  country. 

On  the  cover  page  of  U.  S.  Kews  &  World 
Report  for  July  3.  was  a  short  word  picture 
which  should  brlzig  the  American  people  up 
with  a  start. 

It  said: 

"July  4.  19SS:  United  States  Armed  Faroes 
were  serving  in  three  foreign  countries. 

"July  4,  1943  (World  War  II) :  United 
States  Armed  Forces  were  serving  In  89  for- 
eign countries. 

"July  4,  1963 :  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  now  serving  In  49  foreign  ooimtrtes." 

Bead  that  again  and  think  It  over. 

Is  it  defense  of  our  country  tor  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  serve  in  49  foreign 
countries? 

That  woiild  seem  to  Indicate  clearly  that 
we  are  spread  out  too  thin. 

Instead  of  defense  of  our  country,  that  is 
defense  of  the  entire  so-called  free  worUL 

Since  when  has  it  become  the  obUgation 
of  the  American  people  to  defend  the  whole 
tree  world? 


TBI  KOBEAW  KXUCPtX 

Korea  should  be  such  a  horrible  example 
of  our  blundering  that  It  would  be  engraven 
on  our  minds  for  centuries  to  come.  That 
was  a  clear  case  of  the  United  States,  through 
that  farce  known  as  the  United  NaUona. 
butting  Into  a  civil  war  thousands  of  miles 
from  our  homeland. 

History  now  shows  that  creation  trf  the 
38th  Rsrallel  and  division  of  Korea  was  a 
mistake  to  begin  with.  Even  President 
Syngman  Rhee  of  the  Bepubllc  of  Korea  Is 
now  Insisting  upon  a  united  Korea. 

The  Korean  war  has  kept  the  United  States 
fighting  longer  than  World  War  I;  it  bi^ 
already  cost  the  United  States  $22  billion. 

The  human  cost  U  higher.  On  democ- 
racy's side: 

"KlUed  In  combat:  71,500.  ROK's:  45,000; 
Americans:  24,000;  British  600;  others  1,900. 

"Woimded:  250,000. 

nciaslng  and  c«4>tared:  SS.an.'* 

Communist  losses  were  far  greater,  though 
U.  N.  estimates  are  unreliable:  1,347,000 
klUed  or  wounded. 

The  war  to  save  Korea  has  also  killed 
400,000  Korean  clvlUans,  left  500,000  homes 
wrecked  beyond  repair.  One-fourth  of  all 
Koreans  are  homeless,  and  100.000  are  or- 
phans; aU  are  underfed. 


WOT  BVBT 

The  $22  billion  spent  by  the  United  States 
In  K<N«a  has  added  Immeasurably  to  the  tax 
burden  already  being  carried  by  the  American 
people.  That  Is  hardly  worth  mentioning, 
however,  when  we  think  of  tjxa  loescis  of  our 
young  men. 

It  is  fair  to  ask: 

Were  those  human  losses  and  the  $22  bil- 
lion in  "defense  of  our  country?" 

The  Tlmee  thinks  that  expenditure  in 
blood  and  money  was  for  a  cause  which  is 
not  even  appreciated  by  the  BOK,  the  coun- 
try which  we  set  out  to  eavs  from  oom* 
munism. 

And  of  our  Allies  in  the  United  Nations, 
whom  we  also  are  trying  to  "defend,"  the 
Times  can  find  very  few  kind  words  to  say. 

Britain  is  constuned  with  fear  that  Ameri- 
can recklessness  may  taring  on  world  war  ttt. 
With  that  in  mind.  Sir  Winston  Chiirchlll  Is 
trying  to  trade  with  the  Kremlin. 

n«nee  is  so  weak  and  vaclUating  that  we 
simply  cannot  depend  on  that  country.  Paris 
wants  more  and  more  American  dollars. 

The  De  Oaspert  government  in  Italy,  sup- 
posed to  be  pro-American,  barely  slipped 
through  the  last  elections.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  govenmient  cannot  last  be- 
cause of  its  weak  position. 

THE  nMM  Tsxmi/ 

We  may  as  well  face  the  starkr^^lain  truth: 

Through  our  own  blundering,  our  pater« 
nalistic  attitude  toward  the  free  world,  our 
disgusting  Insistence  upon  giving  away  our 
money  and  our  resources,  we  find  ourselves 
in  an  unfavorable  position. 

The  Times  is  willing  to  say  such  a  ooo- 
dition  was  brought  about  by  a  chain  of 
events  for  which  neither  former  PreakleBt 
Harry  Truman  nor  President  Eisenhower 
can  be  held  responsible. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  heads  of  our 
Government  were  xK>t  prepared  nor  suf- 
ficiently trained  to  cope  with  the  situations 
brought  on  by  World  War  n.  particularly 
the  rapid  spread  of  communism  and  the  un- 
relenting determination  of  Moscow  to  sub- 
jugate the  masses  everywhere. 

But  that  does  not  change  conditions  as 
they  are  today. 

We  find  ourselves  with  continued  deficit 
spending,  with  our  Armed  Forces  in  49  for- 
eign countries,  and.  worst  of  aU,  the  most 
ridiculous  mess  in  Korea  in  the  history  of 
our  country — perhaps  the  world. 

What  Is  the  answer? 

The  Times  has  only  this  recommend  atloa 
to  make; 


AMM 
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Pull  in  our  liorDa  to  vhete  they  wUI  be 
tlM  most  effeeUve  In  tbe  defense  of  our 
eoontry.  Surely  that  doa  not  mean  we 
need  to  keep  cur  i^rxned  Wanm  ipiead  mil 
Over  the  void. 

Plght  coiiumifitwH  on  the  eeouoin^c  end 
pcdltlcel  fronts.  WUt  for  revolts  behind 
0ie  Iron  Cuilain,  then  help  all  ire  can,  tfwrt 
of  sending  our  Armed  Forees. 

Above  an.  the  American  people  must  be- 
come more  oofnlaant  of  what  is  going  on 
and  raise  their  roloe  in  protast  against  \ 
tfeais  and  w  eiiwitmeuts. 

We  wonder  bow  many  Amsrteani 
that  United  States  Armed  Mjcoes  now  are  In 
49  foreign  countries. 


VanCammmi 
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or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HfBERT 
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ZM  IBB  HOUSS  OF  BB>BKBITATIVaS 

Th¥T9dav.  JhOp  23, 1955 

1ST.  HfrRIERT.  Iflr.  fi^Deaker,  Mr. 
Charles  Dufour.  of  the  New  Orleuis 
States,  reoQgnized  as  one  ol  tbe  leading 
Mithortties  cm  Louiaiaoa  history,  whoae 
artides  have  prevknisly  been  called  to 
your  attenttoa.  has  again  made  a  fine 
contribution  to  tbe  observation  of  the 
ISOtb  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
Looiaiana  by  the  XTnited  States.  Here  is 
Mr.  Dufor's  most  recent  article: 


as.  laas 

at  the  IBtte  Inmlss  of  tba  Leoisla 
la  tka*  the  psopie  of  Ifew  Xngland 
who  were  vodferoTisly  opposed  to  the  idea 
vsre  tbe  MrM  psopie  ta  gK  the  newa. 

And  tt  became  known  to  them  lU  years 
ago  today  thrcaigh  the  ooiomBs  of  the  Mew 


The  pumtiase.  as  jcm  know,  waa  all  settled 
and  mady  for  the  slgaatores  on  AprU  M. 
1803,  and  Um  tteaty  was  signed  cm  May  g 
by  Bobert  LlviagsUm  aod  Jamee  lianioe 
tor  the  United  states  aad  Barbe-liartMta 
Xor  Pranee. 

You  would  have  thoagbc  that  Mean.  Li^'^ 
Ingston  and  Monroe  would  have  rtastiod  >»««»» 
after  signing  the  papan  and  seribMed  off 
a  quick  msssnge  to  President  TtaossM  Jeffer- 
son. 

But  they  dldnt.  They  waited  untU  May 
lato  write  an  official  letter  with  the  treaty 
tort  enclosed.  Maybe  they  were  a  bit  heal- 
^«*  abaut  telling  Jefferson  that  they  had 
^>ent  7%  times  ss  much  money  as  they  were 
SHHilierlBed  to  spend  and  had  bou^rt  many 
ttmes  more  territory  than  they  were  told  to 
purchase. 

Benwmber,  Uvingston  and  Monroe  were 
oslginafly  autheriaed  to  buy  only  the  Ide  of 
<^iaans  for  which  t2  million  had  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  Later  their  Instruc 
tlona  were  enlarged  to  todude  West  Florida 
dong  wtth  Hew  Orleans.  Instead  they 
bought  half  a  continent  and  for  $15  mllMon, 
8o  maybe  they  were  a  Uttle  tinrtd  about 
cutting  the  President  in  on  the  secret. 

Howerer.  the  American  negotiators  In  Paris 
got  weed  about  the  signing  of  the  treaty  to 
the  American  minister  to  England.  Rufus 
King.  ^K>  sailed  for  the  United  Stotea  on 
May  21. 

So.  by  May  M,  1808.  Rufus  King  was  on  the 
high  seas  with  news  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
2«jee,  but  so  too  was  the  bng  Union,  which 
aad  sailed  from  L^Iavre  about  the  same 
time,  bound  for  Boston. 

Q°  ^o^dthe  Union  were  some  letters  from 
Fens,  teRteg  about  the  negotiationa  and  the 
treaty  of  Purchase.     The  Union  got  to  Bos- 


ton in  time  for  ttie  news  to  get  into  the 
Jta  e  38.  1803,  issue  of  the  Palladtum. 

^  ao  days  after  the  PaBadlum  tiroke  the 
n«%  s.  the  ship  John  Morgan  reached  Mew 
Toi  t  aad  But  us  King  stepped  ashore  with 
ttel  unoglrial  news  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
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E  e  dldnt  keep  it  to  htuMelf  rtther.    He  sat 
riglt  down  and  wrote  the  President.    Jef- 
fer^n.  writing  on  July  5.  to  a  friend  said: 
the  evening  of  the  third  Inst,  we  received 
from  BXr.  King  (arrived  at  Mew  York) 
g  one  from  Livingston  and  Monroe  to 
in  which  they  Informed  him  that  on 
SOth  of  AprU  lliey  signed  a  treaty  with 
ceding  us  the  island  of  New  Orleans 
an  TiOnlslana  as  it  had  l>een  held  by 
The   price   is   not   mentioned.    We 
in  hourly  expectation  of  the  treaty  by  a 
messenger."* 
tt>wever.  King,  writing  on  July   10,   1803, 
s(friend  In  London  said :  "Oovemment  has 
yet  received  any  dispatches  from  Paris 
to   Louisiana.  •  •  •  My    Imperfect 
is  all  they  know  of  the  business  in 
country." 
on  J\dy  14.  Secretary  of  State  Madison 
the  oOoial  letter  of  Livingston  and 
.  with  the  treaty  text.    It  had  taken  2 
to  reach  Washington. 
Jefferson  and  company  hadn't  wasted 
time  after  the  unol&clal  news  reached 
Ungton.    On  July  3.  the  very  day  he 
the  news,  Jefferson  wroto  to  Peuroxix, 
of  Upper  Louisiana  asldng  per- 
for  Meriwether  Lewis  to  explore  the 
whksh  had  Just  been  ceded  to  the 
States. 

was  delighted  with  the  Louisiana 
as  he  clearly  showed  in  a  letter  to 
C.   C.   ClailMme,  governor  ot   the 
ppl  Territory,  J\ily  17: 

the  aoquisition  of  this  country 
of  the  asost  fortunate  events  which 
taken  place  atnce  the  estabUahment  of 
Independence,  and  the  more  fortunate 
has  not  been  obtained  by  war  and  force, 
by  the  lawful  and  voluntary  oessien  of 
proprietor,  a  title  which  nothing  can 
bring  Into  question.  It  secures  to 
tncalculable  distance  of  time,  the  tran- 
quUlty.  security,  and  prosperity  oC  an  the 
wesi  em  country.'* 
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RespMsibflHy  ami  Our  Opportuilf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  PETER  W.  RODIRO,  JR 

or  Nxw  JxaaxT 

a   ZBSBODSKOF  JUPaXSXMTAZZVSS 

Thurtdav,  July  23,  29S3 

li  P.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a^yiar  now  we  have  been  considering 
necessity  for  emergency  immigra- 
legislatlon  in  behalf  of  the  Euro- 
refugees.     We   have   had   ample 


the 

tion 

peaii 


opptrtunlty  to  get  at  the  facts.  Last 
year,  we  held  hearings  on  the  Tru- 
man administration  bill  to  admit  300,- 
080  refugees:  last  summer  a  Senate 
subcommittee  went  to  Europe  to  get 
first-hand  information  on  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  dealing.  I  am 
dfeni  ayed,  ttieref ore,  at  the  controversy 
prec  pitated  in  this  Congress  by  the  re- 
ques ;  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
for  iie  admission  of  240,000  refugees 
over  a  2-Fear  period. 

m  the  belief  that  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter I  peak  for  themselveB,  I  wish  to  re- 
view wfant  I  believe  to  be  the  crucial 
issues  which  we  must  consider  before 


we  make  our  ded^oa  in  this  grave  mat- 
ter, l^imi  confident  that  if  the  issues 
are  deazlr  presented,  we  can  agree  on 
ttie  right  answer. 

The  issues  can  be  divided  roughly  in- 
to 3  categories:  the  humanitarian,  the 
foreign  policy,  and  the  security  issues. 
It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  occasion- 
ally that  from  tlie  iv»g<nr»<T.g  this  coun- 
try has  been  a  haven  of  refuge,  a  land  of 
the  second  chance.  To  it  came,  as  Benet 
has  reminded  us.  "the  disinherited,  the 
dispossessed."  Today.  Europe  is  a  conti- 
nent of  disinherited  and  dispossessed. 
Like  our  forefathers,  many  of  them  are 
people  who  have  fled  religious  and 
political  persecution;  who  have  enduxvd 
great  danger  and  severe  hardship  In 
order  to  secure  freedom;  who  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  worldly  possession* 
behind,  in  most  cases,  bringing  with 
them  only  the  things  they  could  wear 
on  their  backs  or  carry  in  their  arms. 
Tliese  are  peoi^e.  who  for  the  love  of 
freedom  hare  given  up  their  life-long 
homes,  severed  their  community  ties,  and 
broken  off  forever  with  their  familiar 
way  of  life.  The  refugee's  life  is  tragic- 
ally full  of  uncertainties.  Many  are  still 
living  to  refugee  camps;  10.000  in  camps 
In  Italy;  45,000  in  West  Berlin;  an  esti- 
mated 990,000  In  the  German  FMeral 
Republic  and  49,000  in  Austria.  Here  Is 
an  opportunity  bo  build  confidence  In  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  Fear  drove  these 
people  from  communism.  Are  we  to 
leave  them  to  languish  in  fear  of  the 
future  because  we.  ourselves  have  not 
the  confidence  and  freedom  from  fear  to 
act  with  assurance  and  leadership?  I 
sincerely  hope  not  I  call  on  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  to  support  this  legis- 
laUon  which  will.  I  am  sure,  be  the  first 
step  in  what  I  believe  will  develop  into  a 
Joint  free  world  enterprise  of  mercy. 

The  basic  foreign  policy  issue  with 
which  we  are  concerned  here  Is  what  and 
how  much  we  should  do  to  strengthen 
our  allies.    Our  whole  experience  shica 
toe  discovery  of  the  Americas  has  shown 
that  peace  and  order  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  prevails  only  when  there  Is  peace 
and  order  on  the  other  side  of  the 
AtianUc.     As  long  as  unemployment 
overpopulation,  and  inadequate  housing' 
with  all  their  attendant  problems,  pre- 
vafl  to  certain  of  those  areas  of  Europe 
Which  are  dangerously  close  to  the  virus 
of  communism,  we  cannot  expect  or  even 
hope  to  have  peace  and  order.   The  large 
groups  of  unemployed  people  exisUng  In 
Western  Europe  today  mean  that  the 
respecUve  countries  must  divert  part  of 
their  resources,  which  would  normally  go 
toward  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  economy,  to  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing for  people  who  themselves  are  unable 
to  produce.    Hie  situation  is  most  acute 
in    Italy,    where    unemployment    has 
reached  the  astronomical  figure  of  2 
million  people— or  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  labor  force,    -niispre- 
■ents  the  Italian  Oovemment  with  an 
extreme  financial  burden  in  the  face  of 
already  strained  financial  conditions.    I 
am  convinced  that  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems in  the  last  ItaUan  election  was  the 
la-oblem  of  unemptoyment  and  over- 
crowded  conditions.     Totalitarian   re- 
gimes thrive  on  misery  and  want.    The 
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turnout  of  nearly  94  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate demonstrates  how  keenly  the  peo- 
ple feel  the  need  to  participate  in  their 
country's  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment. Any  move  that  we  can  make  in 
the  direction  of  assisting  the  friendly 
and  democratic  government  of  Premier 
de  Oasperl  to  solve  Its  Internal  problems, 
will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  this  ac- 
tive electorate. 

These  internal  problems  are  not  in- 
soluble nor  are  they  permanent.  Some 
Italian  authorities  believe  that  by  1965 
Italy  will  have  her  population  problem 
well  in  hand,  due  to  the  lowering  of  her 
birthrate,  which  is  now  lower  than  ours. 
But  in  view  of  the  narrow  margin  of 
victory  for  Premier  de  Gasperi's  coali- 
tion In  the  June  election,  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  wait  until  1965  for  the  long- 
range  effects  of  a  lowered  birthrate  to 
take  place.  We  must  create  additional 
outlets  for  emigration  immediately.  In- 
deed, a  rate  of  emigration  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  present  rate  would  begin 
almost  at  once  to  cut  into  the  large  in- 
tractable and  increasingly  explosive 
mass  of  Italian  unemplojrment.  The 
60.000  visas  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
legislation  would  serve  to  increase  by 
one-fifth  the  present  net  emigration  rate. 
And  the  60.000  people  we  admit  will  be 
only  the  beginning.  Other  nations  have 
already  given  their  assurances  of  Join- 
ing In  a  cooperative  effort  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem which  threatens  the  mutual  inter- 
ests of  all  freedom-loving  nations. 

Germany,  which  is,  of  course,  closest 
to  the  center  of  the  virus  of  communism, 
is  also  reaching  the  end  of  Its  absorp- 
tive capacity.  Population  in  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  increased  from  30 
million  in  1939  to  48  million  today — pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  the  infiux  of  about 
10  million  refugees.  How  can  we  expect 
the  German  economy  to  absorb  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  population,  when  we 
object  to  absorbing  a  little  more  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  increase  in  our 
own  population?  The  German  indus- 
trial and  economic  machinery  has  made 
a  most  remarkable  recovery  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  but  there  are  very  defi- 
nite limits  to  the  numbers  of  people  it 
can  continue  to  absorb.  With  expellees 
and  escapees  pouring  into  western  Ber- 
lin daily,  the  population  increases  faster 
than  the  economy  grows.  Emigration, 
therefore,  is  the  only  immediate  ouUet 
for  an  explosive  situation. 

I  have  emphasized  so  far  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. However.  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
aware  that  Greece  with  its  critical  un- 
employment problem,  the  Netherlands 
with  its  overcrowded  conditions  accen- 
tuated by  the  recent  flood  tragedy,  and 
other  friendly  NATO  countries  are  faced 
with  the  need  for  increased  emigration 
opportunities  in  the  immediate  future. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  other  point, 
namely,  that  we  are  not  the  only  coun- 
try showing  concern  with  this  situation. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  ct 
the  West  European  nations  to  solve  its 
refugee-population  problem  alone,  so  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  solve  the 
problem  through  our  own  efforts  alone. 
No  one  has  argued  that  we  could — or 
that  we  should.    But  what  we  can  do  Is 


accept  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
by  doing  our  share.  We  cannot  expect 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  take  emer- 
gency action  if  we  ourselves  are  not 
willing  to  do  so.  Peace  can  be  made  and 
kept  only  by  the  united  determination 
of  people  who  are  willing  to  work  to- 
gether and  willing  to  help  one  another. 

There  is  another  important  factor 
which  contributes  directly  to  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  refugees  In  Europe, 
and  one  which  we  seem  willing  to  over- 
look. For  some  time  now  we  have  been 
encouraging  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  kwk  with  disfavor  on  their 
totalitarian  regimes  and  to  escape  to 
freedom  in  the  West.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  a  very  real  obligation  to 
these  people,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  provision  for  the  admission  of 
64.000  East  Eiu-opean  escapees  and  ex- 
pellees now  in  western  Berlin.  Western 
Germany,  and  Austria.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  we  can  make 
toward  the  eventual  downfall  of  commu- 
nism in  the  satellite  countries. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress  is 
aware,  I  am  sure,  of  how  directiy  these 
social  and  economic  problems  influence 
the  effectivenes  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
Eur(4>e.  They  are  of  great  concern  to 
our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  allies.  The 
population  backlog  created  during  the 
war  and  ixxstwar  years,  and  now  aggra- 
vated by  the  flow  of  escapees  from  coun- 
tries imder  Communist  control,  is  a  con- 
stant drain  on  the  economies  of  our 
NATO  friends.  I  am  told  that  the  Pres- 
ident's letter  of  April  22  requesting  this 
legislation  was  received  enthusiastically 
by  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
offering  as  it  did  hope  that  help  might 
be  in  sight.  By  helping  to  relieve  the  in- 
ternal problems  created  by  overpopula- 
tion and  the  mass  influx  of  refugees,  we 
are  paving  the  way  for  a  stronger  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  ulti- 
mately laying  the  foundation  of  our  own 
national  security. 

Finally,  does  this  bill  present  a  prob- 
lem of  security  clearance,  as  has  been 
charged?  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it 
does  not.  The  seciu*ity  safeguards  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
are  applicable  to  these  refugees.  Section 
10  (a)  of  the  law  specifies  that  "no  alien 
shall  be  issued  a  visa  under  this  act.  or 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States,  un- 
less there  shall  have  been  first  a  thor- 
ough investigation  and  written  report 
made  and  prepared  by  the  Administrator, 
or  by  officers  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, regarding  such  person's  char- 
acter, history,  and  eligibility  under  this 
act."  The  biu-den  of  proof  is  on  the 
applicant  to  present  afiOrmative  evidence 
to  show  why  he  is  eligible  for  a  visa. 

In  a  more  positive  line  of  thought,  the 
admission  of  247,000  refugees  can  con- 
tribute directly  to  our  domestic  man- 
power needs.  Both  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  made  this  point  abundantly  clear. 
However,  should  the  present  manpower 
shortage  change  after  the  law  goes  into 
etteiX  then  the  built-in  safety  clause 
would  be  operative — ^which  provides  pro- 
tection against  the  displacement  of  an 
American  worker  from  ^ther  employ- 
ment or  housing  by  tbe  refugees. 


We,  as  representatives  of  ttie  Amer- 
ican people,  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  problem  of  refugees  and  surplus  peo- 
ples. The  need  for  haste  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  It  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  national  aims  and  aspirations 
to  provide  for  the  admittance  of  240,000 
refugees  to  this  country  within  the  next 
2  years.  During  this  time  we  will  not 
lessen  oiu*  efforts  to  resettle  as  many 
refugees  as  possible  in  other  countries. 
But  we  cannot  pursue  these  efforts  with 
any  degree  of  success  if  we,  ourselves, 
are  not  willing  to  participate  in  the  re- 
settlement effort.  With  foresight,  and  a 
willingness  on  our  part  to  face  up  the 
great  responsibility  which  history  has 
placed  upon  us,  I  am  confident  that  the 
seciu'ity  of  the  free  world  can  and  will  be 
attained  and  maintained. 


Tax  Relief  m  a  Vacaum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  FREUNGHUYSEN,  JR. 

or  mw  jaasBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuriday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  should  like  to  express  agreement  at 
this  time  with  the  views  expressed  on 
the  floor  July  20  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Kkan] 
regarding  the  repeal  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture theater  admissions  tax.  Mr.  Keah, 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, questioned  the  wisdom  of  repeal- 
ing this  particular  tax  at  this  time.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  estimated  loss  of 
revenue  if  this  admissions  tax  is  re- 
pealed, would  offset  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  revenue  gained  by  the  recent 
decision  to  extend  the  excess-profits  tax. 

By  repealing  this  tax  now  we  are  sim- 
ply inviting  an  intensive,  but  piecemeal 
and  haphazard  effort  to  repeal  or  reduce 
many  other  inequitable  taxes.  In  view 
of  the  Federal  Government's  continuing 
need  for  substantial  revenue,  this  should 
not  be  countenanced  before  our  overall 
tax  structiu^  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  th&i  1  should 
like  to  include  herewith  following  edi- 
torials fnun  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Newark  Evening  News, 
both  of  July  22, 1953: 

[Ftom  the  New  York   Herald  Trihuna  of 
July  22,  1953] 

Tax  Rauar  nv  a  VACUtnc 
The  House  Tote  to  repeal  the  30  percent 
Federal  tax  on  motion -plctiire  theater  ad- 
missions Is  a  poor  way  to  go  about  sound  tax 
revision.  Wishing  to  help  theater  owners  In 
their  contest  with  televtslon,  the  House  Ig- 
nored the  larger  problem  of  checking  the 
else  of  the  Federal  deficit.  The  loss  of  reve- 
nue that  the  repealer  would  Involve  if 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the 
President  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
$100  million.  If  such  relltf  were  granted. 
Congress  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a 
case  for  retaining  high  excise  taxes  on  other 
entertalnmmt  media,  on  furs,  Jewelry,  to- 
bacco, and  leather  goods,  and  on  a  long  list 
of  other  products  and  services.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  balanced  budget  by  1955  wotild 
quUAly  dlflsolve. 


*-v-\TVT^o«r<;'cTi^-vT^v    ob/v^vt^ AtxacxjTM^r 
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Caly  •  tew  da^  i«o  tbe  House  had  the 
good  MiiK  to  iMttsesa  Federal  revenues  by 
approving  an  extension  cf  the  unpopular 
excess-profits  tax.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
national  economic  picture  to  Justify  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  action  on  excises.  To  b« 
■ure.  •  ease  caa  be  SMde  for  an  overhaul  of 
the  entire  exctae-taz  rate  structure.  Soma 
aeceaattles  are  taxed  as  If  they  were  lux- 
Ofles.  Some  rAtes  may  be  so  high  that  they 
veduce  revenues  by  checking  sales.  No 
equitable  pattern  Is  revealed  In  the  selec- 
tion of  Industries  subject  to  tax.  In  short, 
the  horttage  of  wartime  catcb-as-catch-can 
Imposts  has  not  been  liquidated.  But  the 
President  h  is  set  in  motion  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Federal  tax  system.  Pending 
iu  results  he  has  advanced  an  Interim  tax 
program  that  offers  protection  against  infla- 
tion. Any  relief  measure  that  singles  out 
one  Industry  would  Jeopardize  the  Interim 
program  and  prejudice  the  chances  for  later 
balanced  reTlslon.  And  In  the  particular 
case  of  motion  pictures  it  Is  a  technological 
revolution,  not  an  admissions  tax.  that  is 
the  basic  probleso. 

I  From  the  Newark  Evening  News  of  June  22. 

1953] 

Kqititt  oa  XwzQXTTrT? 

b  the  movie  Industry  In  such  a  sertous 
financial  plight  that  it  requires  special  leg- 
islation to  rest<»«  Its  profits?  That  is  tbe 
Implication  In  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  passing  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
20-percent  tax  on  movie  tickets.  According 
to  Representative  Kkan,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Industry  will  pocket  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
not  reduce  admission  prices. 

If  the  Industry  had  argued  that  eliminat- 
ing the  Federal  tax  and  cutting  admission 
prices  to  that  amount  would  tncreaae  movl* 
«ttenduiee.  In  the  face  ct  telertelon  compe- 
tition, that  would  have  been  understandable. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  plan.  No  less 
eurloxis  Is  the  position  of  Representative 
Bbkd,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oonunlttee,  who  argues  that  the  measure  will 
l9e  the  first  st^  toward  correcting  tax  In- 
equities. 

Repeal  of  tbe  Boovle  tax,  for  the  reasons 
dted.  Is  special  legislation.  Mr.  Red  toM 
the  House  that  he  was  not  Ignoring  other 
industries.  He  was  ignoring,  however,  tbe 
budgetary  reasons  that  Impelled  the  admin- 
istration, against  his  protest,  to  extend  the 
excess-profits  tax  for  6  months.  Repeal  of 
the  movie  tax,  if  enacted  Into  law,  would 
lleprlve  the  Government  of  $100  million  a 
year  in  revenue,  a  slsable  chunk  of  the 
$800  million  that  extension  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  provides. 

The  movie  industry  is  certainly  entitled 
to  consideration.  But  piecemeal  and  contra- 
dictory efforts  to  deal  with  tax  reduction 
do  not  commend  themselves  either  to  pru- 
dent management  of  Federal  finances  or  to 
•ound  sense  and  reasonable  falmesa.  In  the 
case  of  the  movie  repeal,  if  what  Mr.  EIxaw 
asserts  turns  out  to  be  the  general  rule  of 
Movie-theater  managements,  the  pmbllo  isUl 
not  benefit  at  an. 


Promitnif  First  Tear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  FERflOS-ISEltN 


'  ooMMisatoMat  raeic  rvtaao  xioo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSBITATIVXS 
Thwrtday.  Juiy  Z3. 1953 

Mr.  FERlft«-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extexul  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro,  I  include  an 


art  cle  from  the  July  25.  1953.  Issue  of 
Coi  tier's  magazine  entitled  "Promising 
Plrjt  Year."  Tills  article  refer,  to  the 
fln  t  anniversary  on  July  25,  1953,  of  the 
Inaugaration  of  tbe  Commonwealth  of 
Pufrto  Rico: 

PaomstNo    FiBST  Tbax 

<ki  July  85,  1898,  American  forces  at  war 
wit  1  Bpaln  landed  on  Puerto  Rioo  In  an 
ope  -atlon  which  was  to  free  the  Island  from 

C  pantsb  sovereignty  which  bad  existed 
sln«  e  the  dsijn  of  Coliimbus.  Fifty-five  years 
late  r,  on  July  25,  1953.  the  Conunonwealth 
of  I  uerto  Blco  celebrates  its  first  anniversary 
of  lelf-gorernment  under  Its  own  constl- 
tutl  on. 

P  iierto  Ricans  hav«  been  American  dtiaens 
since  1917.  and  their  Island  has  made  great 
strlles  under  the  guidance  of  the  United 
6ta<  ee.  And  while  It  still  has  many  improve- 
meiits  to  make,  there  Is  encouragement  in 
the  fact  that  these  strides  of  progress  have 
not  been  slackened  by  the  transition  to  self- 
goTi  (mment. 

H:>iiBlng,  irrigation,  and  electrification 
pro.  ects  are  going  forward.  School  enroll- 
mei  t  is  up,  and  death  rate  Is  down.  In  the 
last  6  years,  since  its  legislature  set  up  a 
tcm  porary  tax-exemption  program.  236  new 
Indi  istrles  have  been  doing  much  to  enrich 
and  diversify  the  Island's  primarily  agrlcul- 
tun  1  economy. 

OHler's  Is  happy  to  Join  In  annlvwsary 
coni  ^ratulatlons  to  tbe  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
on  their  independence  and  resourcefulness. 
to  wish  them  continued  progreas  and 
pro^>erlty. 


( >Be  Host  Fiffct  for  One's  Cofoiilry 


EXTENSION  OF  REAiARES 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 

It  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRSSSNTATIVES 
Thundav.  July  23. 1953 

Utr.  LYU:.  B4r.  Speaker,  I  hare  Just 
rec(  Ived  a  most  compelling  letter  from  a 
youig  soldier  who  fought  brilliantly  in 
Wo:  Id  War  n  and  is  now  In  the  combat 
zon !  in  Korea,  having  volunteered  for 
tha  assignment  His  letter  carries  a 
cha  lenge  which  I  believe  every  Member 
of  t  lis  body  should  read. 

I  thie  human  and  natural  leaoui'ces 
tha  we  have  sacrificed  in  Korea  are  to 
be  i  blessing  and  not  a  shame,  it  must 
be  t  lat  our  experiences  there  have  dedi- 
cate d  us  to  the  proposition  that  it  shall 
not  happen  again.  The  only  way  we 
mas  win  by  losing,  as  it  now  appears  we 
hav  i  so  ingloriousiy  done,  is  by  molding 
thet  e  experiences  Into  a  new  weapon,  a 
wea  x>n  of  character  and  determination, 
com  Qiltted  to  destroy  the  forces  of  evil 
whi(  h  challenge  decency  and  honor  and 
pea<e.  We  cannot  fence  off  the  offen- 
sive: less  of  communism  with  supine  de- 
lena  vene^ 

U:  ider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcosD.  I  am  includliig  a  soldier's 
vievs: 

Di  UL  CoHsxxssacAV:  I  reaUae  Uiat  what  I 
am  J  oing  to  say  is  doubtless  well-known  to 
you  md  others,  but  I  am  adding  my  straw, 
hopi  ig  It  will  land  on  a  camel  already  bur- 
dene  1.  First,  to  be  personal,  I  tame  to  Korea 
(or  tevenU  reasons;  one,  beeaose  I  have 
wanled  to  get  into  the  Korean  war  slnoe  It 
start  »d  and  I  have  no  doubt  now  that  It  will 
cont  nue  to  plod  on  as  the  truce  talks  are. 


In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  monumental 
pieces  of  national  stupidity  we  have  ever 
committed.  Read  Russia's  Race  for  Asia 
for  procrf  positive.  Any  student  of  commu- 
nism, or  anjrone  who  tias  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance with  its  strategy  should  have  known 
that.  I  admit  they  had  us  over  somewhat 
of  a  barret,  but  we'd  better  practice  rolling 
off  barrels  starting  now,  or  well  be  over  more 
in  the  futxu«.  The  sooner  we  realire  that 
those  people  understand  fcM-ce  and  force  only 
and  are  totally  devoid  of  honor,  reason,  and 
ability  to  see  the  other  man's  aide,  the  better 
off  well  be. 

My  second  reason  for  coming  here  was  that 
I  am  nauseated  with  this  prevalent  national 
feeling  that  we  have  no  business  in  this  war 
and  the  oft-expressed  feeling  of  individuals 
that  they  do  not  want  *o  fight  for  our  coun- 
try. I  grant  that  most  people  have  never 
seen  communism  in  action,  and  trying  to 
tell  them  about  it  U  like  trying  to  teU  them 
about  a  battle.  People  Just  can't  grasp  it, 
or  won't.  But  I  have  seen  communism  in 
action  and  I  hate  and  fear  it  because  those 
criminals  are  dedicated  and  tireless  while  we 
are  complacent  and  annoyed  with  any  inter- 
ference with  the  well-known  bxuiness-as- 
usual.  The  threat  Is  too  far  away  and  too 
nebulous  to  scare  anyone.  One  amall 
A-bomb  on  this  country  would  wake  us  up. 
The  trouble  is.  It  won't  he  one;  it  will  be 
a  himdred  or  a  thousand,  and  they'll  come 
whenever  the  Soviets  are  sure  they  can  b« 
delivered,  regardless  of  what  has  gone  before. 
And  dont  for  a  minute  think  they  wont 
come.  Tou  and  I.  Ood  willing.  wiU  Uve  to 
■ee  them  unleas  we  can  become  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  day  of  aasurance  of 
delivery  from  arriving. 

I  have  talked  with  many  people  in  my 
home  State  who  actually  want  to  abandon 
Korea  and  China,  Japan  and  Airmosa,  If 
necessary,  stick  their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
hope  the  problems  will  go  away. 

^OT  myself.  I  feel  something  like  the  dirty, 
exhausted,  listless  old  (probably  40)  Oerman 
private  my  boys  found  asleep  in  a  bole  dur« 
tng  our  advance  the  night  after  D-Day  in 
Monnandy.  You  n.ay  know  that  I  speak 
German,  so  my  account  of  this  incident  Is 
first-hand  and  accurate.  He  said  he  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade  and  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  hated  the  Americans,  he  said.  "Mot  at  aU." 
nKThy  then."  I  asked,  "do  you  fight  us?" 
His  reply  was  a  classic  and  should  be  graven 
in  granite  on  tbe  facade  of  every  city  hall  in 
our  land: 

"My  country  Is  at  war.  One  must  flghft 
for  one's  country." 

rm  not  wholly  a  disciple  of  the  "out's  not 
to  reason  why"  school,  but  when  our  coxxntrf 
Is  at  war.  for  whatever  reason,  it's  danm 
wen  the  )ob  of  everyone  in  It  to  fight  for 
it.  ome  way  or  another.  I  do  not  questloa 
the  reasons  that  got  us  into  it,  the  Korean 
show,  of  course,  and  I  feel  that  it  was  all 
built  up  with  monumental  stupidity.  But 
that's  Monday  morning  quarterbacklng.  W« 
elected  the  man  who  got  tw  Into  It  and  I 
personally  feel  that  he  did  the  only  thing 
he  could  do  at  the  time,  regardless  of  what 
went  before.  I  also  feel  that  we  should  go 
aU-ont  and  finish  it.  oome  what  may,  if  wa 
want  to  hold  our  national  head  up  among 
the  leaders  of  the  world  and  say,  by  deeds,  ' 
"we  are  honorable,  we  are  strong,  you  maf 
x«ly  upon  ns." 

For  these  reasons,  and  to  exprees  my  in- 
effable contempt  for  those  who  hang  back— 
the  people  who  want  anyone  to  go  except 
their  son,  I  volimteered  for  combat  duty  at 
battiJlon  or  regimental  level.  I  know  that 
my  poaltlon  Is  far  different  from  tiuit  of  a 
rifleman,  but  I  honestly  think  I'd  have  done 
the  same  were  I  in  that  imenvlable  position. 
If  you  don't  accept  that,  stick  around. 

This  has  been  a  long  introdiiction.  What 
T  am  reafly  writing  about  la  to  set  up  a  amall 
cry  la  the  wilderness  that  Is  our  Coograaa.  I 
•m  a  soldier.  I  do  what  I'm  told  and  I  try 
to  like  it.    But  I  cannot  shut  my  mind  to 
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tt»   shortsighted    poiiciei  ot   tbe   peany- 

pinchlng  kllota  who  would  thouchtlessly  un- 
dermine our  Arm«d  Forces,  these  termites  in 
our  national  sills  and  Joists,  while  gleefully 
reaching  deep  into  the  nearest  availaMe  poA 
barrel.  We  all  know  that  any  organiaatlmi  la 
no  better  than  the  personnel  who  man  it. 
Can  the  Con^^ss  conscientiously  condemn 
the  Army,  or  the  Mavy.  or  the  Air  Force  for 
waste  and  inefficiency  on  the  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  they  withhold  or  withdraw 
the  means  of  securing  the  talent  that  might 
have  prevented  some  of  this  or,  given  time, 
correct  it? 

One  man,  or  a  few  at  the  top,  cannot  do  it, 
no  matter  how  good,  how  honest,  how  sin- 
cere, how  well  meaning.  The  same  thing 
doubtless  applies  to  most  Important  govern- 
mental services,  but  I  concern  myself  here 
only  with  the  Armed  Forces.  Oovernment  Is 
too  great  a  Juggernaut  to  heed  a  single  hand. 
It  Is  far  too  complex  and  the  Impact  of  force 
at  the  top  is  dissipated  by  repeated  relay 
untU  the  Uttle  department  chief  who  is  tbe 
man  who  must  effect  the  changes  is  insuffi- 
ciently stimulated  to  cut  his  own  power  by 
laying  off  employees  that  he  can  theoretically 
Justify  or  reduce  expenditures  that,  by  so 
doing,  would  minlmin  his  own  Importance. 

To  accomplish  this  not  only  requires  In- 
telligence and  abUlty  at  all  levels  but  an  In- 
tegrity that  is  not  threatened  by  fear  of  re- 
duction in  pay,  reduction  of  pwnsion.  or  post- 
ponement of  promotion.  These  character- 
istics don't  come  cheap. 

Obviously  this  requires  good  men.  Tou 
can't  get  good  men  In  the  service  so  long  as 
you  pay  them  a  comparative  pittance,  delay 
their  promotions,  permit  only  age  and  sen- 
iority to  govern  their  future,  and  otherwise 
treat  them  like  good  boys.  I  don't  need 
to  go  into  detail. 

It  is  beyond  me  utterly  how  the  wise  men 
who  lead  our  country,  who  sit  in  honored 
glory  on  our  exalted  Hill,  can  do  the  things 
to  the  men  who  fight  for  them  that  were 
done  last  year.  When  I  learned  of  bills  being 
passed  limiting  promotions  and  cutting 
schooling  another  fond  illusion,  one  of  fond 
confidence  in  our  Congress,  was  shattered 
Into  tiny  bits. 

Tb  be  more  specific  and  I  speak  now  for 
the  Army,  believing  that  what  I  say  applies 
as  weU  to  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  you  have 
to  pay  for  talent.  We  had  many  good  men  in 
uniform  diulng  World  War  n — we'll  skip  an- 
cient history — but  only  a  few  remained.  Tou 
didn't,  and  thousands  more  like  you  went 
back  home  to  law  ofBces,  grocery  counters, 
banlcs,  and  business  in  general  because  they 
had  wives  and  children  to  provide  for  and 
couldn't  see  their  way  in  the  Army.  I  know, 
not  from  generalities  but  from  specific  talks 
and  letters  I  have  had  from  the  better  of  my 
own  offlcers.  Some,  I  grant.  Just  don't  like 
necessary  regimentation,  or  had  other  real  or 
fancied  complaints,  many  of  a  local  or  per- 
sonal nature.  But  a  great  many  Just  couldn't 
see  It  when  big  civUian  salaries  were  dangled 
in  front  of  them. 

A  few  stayed.  Some  of  those  are  dedicated 
men  who  either  love  the  Army  for  what  Is 
is  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  large  salaries 
for  adventure,  or  who  recognized  the  need  of 
the  Nation.  Most  of  our  leaders  today  are 
that  type.  But.  as  I  said,  it  takes  good  fol- 
lowers as  well  as  good  leaders.  Some  have 
even  had  a  second  chance,  been  recited  as 
Reserre  oScers,  served  2  years  doing  the 
same  thing  they  did  5^  or  6  years  beton  aiui 
quit  ■•  fast  a*  thay  could  because  these 
wasnt  enough  money  to  promote  them  and 
they  came  out  in  the  same  grade  they  started 
with.  And  I  can  prove  that.  Or  at  least, 
O-l  says  that  Is  why  many  were  not  pro- 
moted, even  If  ttaay  did  Joba  2  or  S  grades 
higher  than  their  insignia  indicated. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  that  many  now 
wearing  a  brown  suit  couldnt  make  a  liv- 
ing selling  apples  on  the  outside,  or  bonds. 
or  toothpaste  either.    But  we  don't  get  rid 
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et  ibam  because  w  haw  no  ona  to  put  in 
their  places. 

Can  you.  or  any  th<nHng_  intelligent  m%n 
wonder  If  there  is  some  inelBclency  in  the 
Armed  Forces?  Tlie  otitf  wonder  te  Vtst 
there  Is  not  a  great  deal  more.  Tbe  only 
reason  there  Isnt  is  because  the  best  mm 
do.  sometimes,  find  their  way  into  i^Tsltlons 
of  importance,  and  despite  the  padding  I 
mentioned,  make  their  wiUs  felt  at  least  a 
little  way  down  the  line. 

What  to  do  about  it?  I  have  little  new 
to  offer.  First,  to  protect  the  Nation,  take 
every  high-school  graduate  of  18  or  older — 
let  him  finish— «md  every  ottier  man  of  18. 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  condition  of  ser- 
vitude, physical  condition  (within  wide,  but 
reasonable  limits),  martial  status,  and  IQ. 
and  put  him  in  a  uniform  for  as  long  as 
this  current  situation  requires.  That  might 
be  1  year,  18  months  or  2  years,  more  if  nec- 
essary. (There  wiU  be  some  injustice  there, 
but  since  when  has  life  or  any  big  organi- 
xation  been  wholly  fair  to  everyone?)  Pay 
the  privates  damn  Uttle.  maybe  $50  basic, 
with  generous  allowances  for  dependents  so 
as  not  to  work  avoidable  hardship.  But  the 
minute  they  show  signs  of  leadership  and  a 
desire  to  get  ahead,  pay  them  accordingly. 
Make  it  so  attractive  that  being  head  or  the 
sliipping  department  can't  lure  them  away 
from  being  a  tech  sergeant.  Assvire  a  pen- 
sion as  good  or  better  than  they  would  get 
outside.  (We  do  now.  I  think,  but  I  hear 
rumors  that  even  this  Is  about  to  be  at- 
tacked.) Olve  them  back  a  PX  and  com- 
missary where  they  can  actaially  save  money 
instead  of  kowtowing  to  the  vested  Interest 
of  a  handful  of  locsU  businessmen.  Guaran- 
tee medical  and  dental  attention  for  de- 
pendents. That  will  get  you  a  strong  non- 
com  backbone. 

But  it  is  the  offlcers  we  need  and  must 
have.  They  must  be  paid  more  and  pro- 
moted to  field  grade  (higher  income  bracket) 
faster.  And  the  still  higher  promotions  must 
not  be  ddayed  overlong.  Many  good  Ueuten- 
ant  colonels  could  command  twice  their  pay 
outside,  particularly  skilled  specialists.  (I 
know  one  who  was  recently  offered  $25,000 
a  year  and  he's  thinking  about  taking  it. 
Nc«'  is  he  so  damned  un visual.) 

In  brief,  John,  this  country's  very  life  Is 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  dedicated  patriots  who 
are  danuied  and  hamstrung  while  the  bullets 
•re  in  a  stockpUe  in  another  country,  and 
then  are  cussed  or  praised,  from  day  to  day. 
depending  upon  the  mood  of  the  people  and 
the  Congress  and  the  tide  of  battle,  when 
those  enemy  stockpiles  are  being  used  up. 
Hiose  few  capable  men  cannot  carry  this 
biutlen  alone,  or  lean  on  the  flimsy  reeds 
that  intersperse  tbe  lower  ranks  because  of 
what  the  Congress  has  made  of  our  Armed 
V^oreea. 

What  we  need  Is  a  mercUess  purge  of  the 
unfit  at  aU  levels,  followed  by  offering  in- 
centives that  WiU  keep  the  fit  in  service  and 
stimulate  them  to  their  very  best  efforts. 
We  havent  got  that  now.  by  a  damn  sight. 

This  is  a  long-range  proposition  but  part 
of  it  could  be  started  at  once  with  certain 
salutory  results  in  a  short  time.  Look  at 
the  900  colonels  the  Army  wants  to  get  rid 
of.  but  the  Congress  wont  pay  their  retire- 
ment. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
those  900  are  costing  the  country  in  inef- 
ficiency while  they  are  held  in  office.  I  oould 
tell  some  good  stories  about  a  few. 

And  consider  the  attacks  on  "the  high 
brass."  Too  many  generals.  It  Is  said.  It 
ought  to  be  known  that  the  executive  de- 
partment of  any  organization  Is  the  last  to 
be  cut  in  any  civilian  organization,  no  matter 
how  many  laborers  are  laid  fM.  Whare  U 
the  ejqjertenced.  c^Jabla  leadership  In  to- 
morrow's emergency  going  to  come  frou  U 
that  reservoir  is  not  kept  filled?  And  how 
to  fill  it  except  by  promotion  to  general 
officer  or  flag  rank  when  any  efficient  young 
colonel   can   step  out   Into   iudusUy    and 


double  or  treble  hla  aamlngs?  And  dont 
think  for  a  moment  that  that  emergency 
Isnt  golQg  to  come. 

Well.  I've  rambled  quite  a  bit  and  hava 
taken  a  lot  of  your  time  if  you  have  read 
this  far.  Now  you  can  iUe  this  in  the  cir- 
cular file  or  read  it  on  the  fioor  of  the  Hou^e 
(I'm  serious  both  ways).  But  what  this 
country  needs  is  a  team  of  champions  for 
the  Army  and  the  Armed  Foroea — you  and 
Tiger  Teague  could  make  a  good  start. 

Why  dont  you  think  about  it? 


P.  8. — ^You  may  know  that  I  have  no  fi- 
nancial worries  for  tbe  futiire.  There  Is 
nothing  personal  in  this  as  I  am  financially 
independent. 


RiglU  Man  for  a  Big  Job 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  FRaiNGHUYSEN,  JR. 

OF  MXW  JXaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKBENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  one  of  the  staff  members  of  the 
foreign  affairs  task  force  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government,  pop- 
ularly known  as  "the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion," I  have  followed  with  interest  the 
progress  of  the  proposal  for  a  similar 
commission.  It  has  been  particularly 
heartening  to  learn  that  the  country 
may  again  benefit  from  the  invaluable 
services  of  former  President  Hoover, 
who  may  serve  as  chairman  of  this  new 
commission. 

llie  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  23.  1953.  expresses 
the  feelings  of  many  people  throughout 
oxn-  Nation,  regardless  of  their  political 
affiliation: 

RiCBT  Man  vox  a  Bic  Job 

Farmer  Preeident  Herbert  Hoover  will  be 
78  years  old  August  10,  and  it  is  20  year* 
since  he  has  sought  any  office  or  a&ked  any 
favor  from  the  Republican  Party.  But  over 
these  two  decades  he  has  Invariably  beea 
prepared  to  place  his  knowledge,  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  time  at  the  disposal  of  hia 
country  unhesitatingly  and  without  stint. 

In  1947,  when  he  was  in  his  73d  yea^ 
Mr.  Hoover  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  tha 
Commission  which  is  usually  spoken  of  today 
as  the  Hoover  Commission.  It  was  tha 
monumental  task  of  this  body — nonparti- 
san in  composition — to  make  the  first  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  operations  of  tha 
Federal  Government  in  the  Nation's  history.. 
Task  forces  were  assigned  to  designated 
functional  areas  of  the  Government,  and 
these  stiidles  were  screened  and  evaluated 
later  by  the  Commission  itself.  As  the  final 
study  of  the  Commission  pointed  out,  tha 
enterprise  added  up  to  an  analysis  and  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  world's 
largest  organization.  For  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  20  years  earlier  had  only 
670,000  eivilian  employees,  now  had  2  mil- 
lion; Its  bureaus,  sections,  and  units  had 
exp>anded  foin^old,  to  more  than  1,800,  and 
its  annual  expenditures  had  (this  was,  of 
oemrse.  before  Korea)  soared  from  $3  bUlions 
to  over  $42  billions. 

When  he  took  on  tbe  chairmanship  at  tha 
Commission  entrusted  with  this  big  project, 
Mr.  Hoover  said  he  expected  it  to  be  his  last 
contribution  of  the  ktml.  It  was  6  years 
ago  that  tbe  Commflon  began  Ms  woi^ 
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and  4  j9an  lutw  pawnrt  slnoe  Ito  eootpletlon. 
Bat  today,  approaching  79.  Ifr.  Hoover  has 
•till  not  learned  to  say  "No,"  or  •▼en  "111 
tlilnk  about  It."  when  the  call  comes  to 
render  a  service  to  his  country.  So  he  has 
now  agreed  to  head  up  a  nev  "Hoover  Com- 
mission.''  a  bipartisan  group  selected  frcnn 
Congress  and  the  public,  which  wUl  toulld  on 
the  foundation  laid  by  Hoover  Cmunlsston 
Mo.  1.  Instead  of  confining  Itself  to  prob- 
lems of  Oovemment  sfflclency  alone,  the 
nev  group  will  study  Government  serv- 
ices, activities,  and  functions  with  a  view 
to  abolishing  those  deemed  unnecessary  or 
.  competitive  with  private  enterprise,  and  to 
turning  over  to  State  and  kx»I  governments 
those  more  properly  und^  the  lower  juris- 
diction. ^ 


First  Aamrtnwrj  of  Geatioa  of 
GtaunoBweaUli  of  Poerto  Rk» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A  FERN6S-ISERN 

aisiDKJUT  cnmmMnoiTsa  noM  fubto  bico 
XN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  55 
years  a«o  next  Saturday  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles  at  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Army  landed  in  Puerto  Rico.  Three  days 
later,  he  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico: 

HXAOQUAXTXBS  OF  THZ  ABMT, 

Ponce,  p.  R.  July  28. 189t. 
To  the  Inhahitants  of  Puerto  Rico: 

In  the  prosecution  ot  the  war  against  the 
Klitgdom   of   Spain   by   the   people   of    the 
Vnlted  States  tn  the  cause  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  its  military  forces  have 
catUB  to  occupy  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 
They  come  bearing  the  banner  of  freedom, 
inspired    by   a   noble    piirpose    to   seek   the 
enemies  of  our  country  and  yotira.  and  to 
destroy  or  capture  all  who  are  In  armed  re- 
sistance.   They  bring  you  the  fostering  arm 
of  a  nation  of  free  people,  whose  greatest 
power  is  In  Jiistice  and  himianlty  to  all  those 
living  within  its  fold.    Hence,  the  first  effect 
of  this  occupation  will   be  the   immediate 
release  from  jrour  former  political  relations. 
and  it  is  hoped  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  the 
Ctovemment  of  the  United  States.    The  chief 
object  of  the  American  military  forces  will 
be   to   overthrow   the   armed    authority    <rf 
Spain   and   to  give   to  the  people  of   your 
beautiful  Island  the  largest  measure  of  lib- 
erty consistent  with  this  military  occupa- 
tion.   We  have  not  come  to  make  war  upon 
the  people  of  a  coxmtry  that  for  centuries 
has  l>een  C9>pre8sed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
bring  you  protectltm,  not  only  to  yourselves 
Init  to  yoxir  property,  to  promote  your  inros- 
perlty,  and  to  bestow  upion  you  the  immu- 
nities and  blessings  of  the  liberal  institu- 
tions of  our  Government.    It  Is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  interfere  with  any  existing  laws  and 
customs  that  are  wholesome  and  beneficial 
to  your  people  so  long  as  they  conform  to 
the  niles  erf  military  administration,  of  order, 
and  justice.    This  is  not  a  war  of  devasta-^ 
tton,  but  one  to  give  to  all  within  the  con- 
trol of  its  military  and  naval  forces  the  ad- 
vantages and  blessings  of  enlightened  dvlU- 
■auoo. 

MsLsoir  A.  lIiLas, 
Major  Oeneral,  Commanding  United 
Statet  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  Saturday  win  mark 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
,the  CMnmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  which 
,was  IxMtugurated  on  July  25.  1952. 


Tpon  adopting  the  constitution,  which 
wi  ;h  the  approval  of  Congress  became 
ellsctlve  1  year  ago.  the  constitutional 
co:  ivention  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Its  resolu- 
Ucn  No.  23  declared  amongst  other 
th  ngs: 

^  nien  this  constitution  takes  effect,  the 
pe(  iple  of  Puerto  Rico  shall,  thereupon,  be 
or{  antzed  in  a  Commonwealth  established 
wl  hln  the  terms  of  the  compact  entered  Into 
by  mutual  consent,  which  Is  the  basis  of 
oui  union  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ••  • 
1  "bus  we  attain  the  goal  of  complete  self- 
the  last  vestiges  of  colonial- 
having  disappeared  in  the  principle  of 
':.  and  we  enter  into  an  era  of  new 
in  democratic  civilization. 
Nothing  can  surpass  in  political  dignity  the 
pri  Klple  of  mutual  consent  and  of  compacts 
fre  ly  agreed  upon.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
:  hierto  Rico  is  free  for  great  undertakings 
and  in  the  future.  Having  full  political 
dignity,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
develop  in  other  ways  by  modifications 
1  he  compact  through  mutual  consent. 
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copy  of  this  resolution  was  sent  to 
th<  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
th<  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Sp  saker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Itor  1  full  year  now,  the  Common- 
wei  ilth  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  in  active 
beiig.  Its  march  of  progress  is  steady. 
Unier  it,  freedom  is  assured  to  all  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  bill  of  rights,  in  its 
COT  stitutlon.  conforms  with  the  Bill  of 
Rif  hts  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Peace  and  law  and  order  pre- 
vai .  Prosperity  is  vigorously  mani- 
fes  ed.  Unemployment  is  down.  Living 
standards  are  elevated.  The  people  of 
Puisrto  Rico  are  happy,  and  they  thank 
Gol  they  can  be  happy  in  freedom,  in 
peace,  and  in  prosperity. 

ii  the  preamble  to  their  constitution, 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  expressed  con- 
sid  ration,  as  determining  factors  in 
th€  r  lives,  of  their  United  States  citizen- 
shi  >  and  their  aspiration  to  enrich  the 
deu  locratic  heritage  of  such  citizenship, 
bot  1  individually  and  collectively,  in  the 
enj  )yment  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
Th  s  they  have  been  doing  and  will  con- 
tini  le  to  do.  As  he  who  makes  a  pledge 
am  signs  his  name  in  blood,  that  the 
pledge  so  underwritten  may  be  held  to 
bejorever  sacred,  sons  of  Puerto  Rico 
haie,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
conpict.  left  the  name  of  their  island 
written  In  blood  in  the  rice  paddies  and 
andon  the  snows  of  the  windswept  hills 
of  Korea,  as  an  indelible  sign  of  the 
pledge  of  their  people  to  uphold  freedom 
ana  the  dignity  of  man. 

lus,  they  have  fought  under  the 
colcrs  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
Puerto  Ricans.  and  they  carry  Puerto 
Rico  in  their  hearts  wherever  they  go. 
But!  they   are   citizens   of   the   United 


Sta  es.  They  know  the  star  of  Puerto 
Ric  )  could  not  shine  if  the  constellation 
of  t  le  United  States  were  dimmed.  They 
kno  w  that  the  light  of  this  constellation 
trai  erses  space  as  a  signpost  of  freedom 
for  ill  of  himianlty. 

N  r.  Speaker,  since  the  end  of  the  18th 
ceni  my,  since  the  fourth  of  July.  1776. 
In  I  tiiladelphia.  continuing  throughout 
the  Dineteenth  century,  and  still  during 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  In- 
dejM  ud^Qce  in  separation  has  been  the 


way  of  freedom  to  many  peoples  In  the 
world.  However,  during-  the  last  dec- 
ades, a  new  political  concept  has  been 
developing  In  the  world,  which  over- 
shadows that  older  one.  The  new  con- 
cept is  that  freedom  in  the  modem  world 
cannot  be  won  merely  by  attaining  in- 
dependence in  separation,  in  what  would 
be  isolation.  That  would  mean  weak- 
ness, and  weakness  may  result  most  cer- 
tainly in  subjugation.  The  new  concei>t 
is  interdependence.  It  means  attaining 
freedom  in  association,  either  with  peo- 
ples or  with  nations  to  insure  Justice  and 
preserve  peace.  It  is  only  thus  that  the 
evil  forces  of  domination  and  exploita- 
tion for  the  satisfaction  of  tyrants  can 
be  resisted  and  thwarted. 

In  tiieir  humble  way.  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  adopted  the  new  con- 
cept. In  their  little  comer  of  the  Carib- 
bean, a  bulwark  for  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  they  mount  guard  for 
freedom;  their  own  and  that  of  their 
fellow  citizens  of  the  mainland. 

Puerto  Rico  enjoys  freedom  in  the 
Caribbean  as  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
United  States.  Common  citizenship 
and  free  institutions  keep  them  united 
with  their  brothers  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  only  proper 
that  I.  as  the  elected  representative  and 
spokesman  for  the  Puerto  Rican  people, 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
may  express  in  this  hall  of  Congress,  the 
Joy  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  all 
these  blessings  which  have  come  to  pass. 

And  so  that  one  of  Puerto  Rico's  great 
may  associate  in  memorial  with  the  im- 
mortal from  the  States  of  the  union  of 
States  which  comprise  this  greatest  Na- 
tion. I  have  today  introduced  a  biU 
which  would  permit  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  be  represented  in 
Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol.  Thus 
would  there  be  association  of  those  who 
lived  in  history  as  there  is  today  asso- 
ciation of  the  living  in  the  United  States 
and  the  island  that  is  Puerto  Rica 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  ad<H>ted. 


Uaiforai  Allowance  for  Postmea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREZS 
Or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 


m  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESBNTATIVS8 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  our 
Oovenunent  in  requiring  regulation  uni- 
forms for  our  letter  carriers  has  failed 
to  meet  Its  responsibilities  in  providing 
assistance  to  these  splendid  representa- 
tives of  our  Government  in  securing  and 
maintaining  this  necessary  equipment. 

The  f  oUowing  article  by  Mr.  Perkins 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  staff  abruptly 
challenges  us  on  this  neglected  subject: 
Wbo'u.  Pat? — Sprr-aiTD-PoLisB  Ounoi  BtLai 


(By  PTed  W.  Perkins) 

Uncle  Sam  could  have  well-dressed  post- 
men all  over  the  country  if  he  would  help 
with    a    uniform    allowance,    William    0. 
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Doherty.  president  of  the  AFL  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers,  said  today. 

This  was  in  comment  on  an  order  by  Har- 
old Riegclman,  New  York  City's  acting  post- 
master, that  his  postmen  miist  spruce  up 
and  look  the  part  of  representatives  of  the 
united  States  Government. 

llr.  Rlegelman's  order,  which  Post  Ofllcs 
Department  officials  here  said  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  other  cities,  directs  station  chiefs 
to  explain  to  their  men  In  a  friendly  but 
firm  manner  that : 

WCIX  AND  OOOD,  BTT^— 

When  they're  on  the  Job  they  must  be 
clean-shaven,  and  must  be  wearing  uniforms 
tliat  are  complete,  clean,  and  In  good  re- 
pair, and  with  shoes  regularly  checked  for 
color  and  polish. 

"That's  swell."  said  Mr.  Doherty,  n>ut  I 
wonder  if  the  acting  postmaster  of  New 
York  knows  that  the  United  States  is  prac- 
tically the  only  dvUlaed  country  In  the 
world  where  the  Oovemment  refuses  to  pay 
for   postmen's   uniforms.   Including   shoes." 

As  for  the  unclvlllced  countries,  Mr. 
Doherty  szplalned  that  they  dont  have 
postmen. 

AZXOnCXMT  OPPOSED 

'■I  see,"  said  Mr.  Doherty.  "that  Mr.  lUegel- 
man  Is  a  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  and 
mayt)e  that's  where  he  gets  his  ideas  about 
mUltary  'spit  and  poll^.'  Well.  I  wonder  if 
Mr.  Riegelman  knows  this— that  the  125,000 
urban  letter  carriers  In  this  country  are  the 
largest  Oovenunent  body  of  uniformed  men 
outside  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  course,  as 
an  old  Army  man,  be  knows  that  officers' 
pay  m  the  Army  and  Navy  is  egnred  to 
cover  at  least  part  of  their  uniform  oosts, 
and  that  men  below  the  commissioned 
grades  get  their  uniforms  iree." 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  reg\ilarly  in 
past  Congresses  to  give  the  postmen  a  uni- 
form allowance,  and  one  is  pending  now 
for  an  allotoient  of  $100  a  year.  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld.  who  is  try- 
ing to  balance  the  Post  Office  Department's 
budget,  has  testified  against  the  bill. 

"We'd  appreciate  it  very  much  If  Mr.  Bls- 
gelman,  in  view  of  his  Interest  in  neat  and 
natty  letter  carriers,  would  come  down  to 
Washington  and  say  a  few  words  In  behalf 
of  our  bill."  said  Mr.  Doherty. 

The  average  postman,  Mr.  Doherty  said, 
with  annual  pay  running  from  $3,270  to  a 
top  of  $4370.  spends  from  $125  to  $150  a 
year  on  uniforms  and  shoss. 

"Now.  atxiut  shoes,"  said  Ur.  Doharty. 
"they're  obviously  essential  equipment  for 
the  letter  carriers.  Small  sklnay  guys  can 
get  along  on  two  pairs  a  year  with  frequent 
resoling.  Big  guys  wear  out  nK>re.  I  car- 
ried the  mail  for  10  years  In  ClncinnatL  I 
weighed  225  pounds  then  and  I  wore  out  e 
to  8  pairs  a  year. 

"And  you  know  tliat  little  tin  badge  the 
letter  carrier  wears  on  his  cap,"  Mr.  Doherty 
asked.  "That  badge  doesn't  cost  much,  but 
the  letter  carrier  has  to  pay  for  It." 
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Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  and  ideas  continue  to  be 
our  most  effective  weapons  asalnst  com- 


moodam.  Mtesaces  of  hope,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  continuing  benefits  of  free> 
dom,  will  stir  the  downtrodden  masses 
to  eventual  action  against  their  oppres- 
sors. We  have  seen  the  first  evidences 
of  revolt  In  the  East  Berlin  area.  Ef- 
fective sitdown  strikes  and  slowdown  of 
industrial  production  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  positive  products  of  the 
seeds  of  discontent,  sown  tiy  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Voice  of  America. 

Our  new  International  Information 
Administration,  operating  under  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  8,  will  provide  an 
even  more  effective  means  for  reaching 
the  hearts  and  rekindling  Uie  hopes  of 
the  millions  who  have  kMt  their  free- 
dom. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  illu- 
minating and  factual  editorial  on  the 
subject  from  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
July  19,  1953: 
Vmrwat  States  Wab  or  IDBAa:  UmnD  Statbs 

PSTCHOLOGICAL     WASrABX      STSATSaT      MUST 

Brow  Satkuxtss  Oca  Good  Faitr 

President  Eisenhower's  dramatic  offer  of 
food  for  the  people  of  East  Germany  Illus- 
trates policy  being  formed  to  give  the  United 
States  a  more  dynamic  appeal  to  the  en- 
slaved millions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  President's  food  offer  was  a  master 
stroke.  It  was  timed  perfectly  to  follow  the 
oonfXBion  arising  from  the  elimination  oC 
L.  P.  Beria  as  a  Red  power. 

Thorough  planning  for  the  offer  was  shown 
with  the  announcement  that  the  United 
States  will  send  the  food  to  the  East  German 
border  despite  a  Soviet  refusal  of  the  offer. 

With  food  BOW  arriving  at  the  border,  Oko 
Iron  Curtain  is  bound  to  show  more  leaks. 

The  President's  offer  illustrates  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  to  convey  to 
the  sateUite  nattoos  Aassrtcsn  faith  in  their 
determination  to  free  themselves.  And  the 
food  portrays  dramatically  the  plentiful  sup- 
plies produced  by  free  enterprise. 

Along  this  line  one  of  the  most  Important 
reports  compUsd  for  the  White  House  during 
this  adminls^ation  has  been  devoted  to 
psychological  warfare.  The  International 
Information  Activities  Committee,  in  a  spe- 
cial study  has  urged  that  the  United  States 
"submit  evidence  to  tlte  peofdes  of  ctber  na- 
tions that  their  own  aspirations  for  freedom, 
progress,  and  peace  are  supported  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the 
United  States." 

Part  at  the  report  Is  secret,  but  enough 
of  it  has  been  published  to  give  evidence  of 
its  merit. 

The  committee  recommends  t^at  an  Op- 
scations  Coordinating  Board  be  formed  with- 
in tiie  structure  of  the  important  National 
Security  Council.  The  board  would  replace 
the  present  Psychological  Strategy  Board 
which  is  much  too  Informal  for  the  Job. 

The  new  board  would  Include  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  as  Chairman,  deputy  heads 
of  Defense  and  Mutual  Security,  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  and  a  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

Working  under  the  Security  Council,  It 
would  carry  out  its  policies.  'And  it  would 
coordinate  other  Oovemment  departments 
In  this  field. 

This  report  stresses  the  importance  cf  em- 
ploying top  personnel  in  information  activi- 
ties.   This,  too,  has  been  a  weakness  in  past 

The  i4>rlslz«i  behind  the  Itob  Ctvtatn 
indicate  United  States  policy  ts  talcing  hokL 
But  we  believe  scwoe  of  the  Improvements 
suggested  by  the  President's  eonunlttee  have 
much  to  recommend  them  tn  furthering  our 
tf  orts.  Whatever  we  do  we  must  do  well. 
We  need  more  dynamic  deeds  such  as  the 
food  offer. 
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Mr.  STKMTNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimoxis  consent,  here  follow  four 
messages  on  the  restrictiCMi  of  funds  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
safety  or  field  operations.  They  are 
from  Mr.  Bernard  P.  Fiyim,  Jr.,  director. 
Metropolitan  Motor  Carriers  Conference, 
Inc.,  of  Newark.  N.  J.;  Mr.  R.  D.  Dameo, 
president.  New  Jersey  Motor  Truck  As- 
sociation; Mr.  Albert  Marchini,  presi- 
dent. Association  of  Motor  Carriers,  Inc., 
of  New  Jersey;  and  Mr.  John  V.  Law- 
rence, of  the  American  Trucking  Associ- 
ations. Inc.: 

Mexbofoutah  MoToa  Ctaxaaa 

CoKrcsEKCE,  Imc., 
Newark,  N.  J..  July  22,  1#5J. 
Hon.  Alfsxd  d.  SmmfsKi. 
Havae  o/  Repreaentativee, 

Waehington,  D.  C. 
Bat:  I  am  advised  that  the  Joint  Senate 
and  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
approved  a  budget  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
mode Commission,  but  has  imposed  a  r»- 
strictlOD  against  the  use  of  any  moneys  for 
safety  or  field  operattons. 

Every  effort  directed  toward  economy  In 
Government  is  most  needed  and  is  laudable 
and  appredated.  However,  the  action  here 
Is  one  that  would  a|H>eer  to  be  ^ortslgfated. 
The  closing  of  the  field  oOoes  can  only  result 
In  lack  of  enf(x<cement  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  part  II,  with  consequent 
unlawful  operations  by  irresponsible  carriers 
and  complete  disregard  of  the  standards  of 
safety  and  performance  imposed  upon  cer- 
tificated carrters. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  would  further 
lead  to  undermining  every  responsible  car- 
rier in  the  Nation,  so  that  the  committee's 
action  threatens  the  entire  motor  carrier 
industry,  without  which  this  Nation  cannot 
efficiently  function. 

The  committee's  action  Is  further  liMxnn- 
prehensible   in  view  of   the   fact   that  the 
amount  at  money  involved  Is  pitiably  smaU. 
We  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  uaa 
your  efforts  to  see  to  It  that  the  functions 
of    the     Oommisslon    are     not     interfered 
with  through  Inadequate  appropriations  or 
through  dictation  as  to  the  use  of  money 
^propriscted.    Any  effort  you  make  to  get 
the    Commission's    requested    appropriation 
approved  wni  be  greatly  appreciated. 
May  I  hear  from  you? 
Very  truly  yours, 

MBxaorouTAW  MoToa  CAsama 
CuwfaaaiTcg.  Inc. 

I F.  FtTHK,  Jr, 

Director. 


m.  1..  Jvly  21. 19S3. 
Boo.  Azj«B  D.  etrunann. 
Hou»e  O/fioe  BuHdiny, 

Wathinfton.  D.  C* 
conference  report  on  H.  B.  4663,  independ- 
ent ofllces  appruprlatltms,  prohlliits  any  ex- 
penditures on  safety  and  field  woric.  Biireau 
Motor  Carriers,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlaston.  This  awans  abolition  of  field  of- 
fices and  for  all  practical  pxirposss  this  ends 
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•n  •nloreement  of  part  9  Xntentate  Com- 
merce Act.  Urge  you  vote  against  confer- 
ence report  on  R.  R.  4069  as  adoption  of  the 
House  repent  on  this  bill  cuts  off  a  major 
portion  of  the  safety  program  of  this  Nation 
and  can  be  expected  to  increase  death  toll 
from  present  88,000  per  year. 

R.  D.  Dakco. 
President,  New  Jersey  Motor  Truck 
Association. 

PanasoH,  N.  J..  July  23,  1953. 
CX)ngfeaaman  Alvud  O.  SmcnrsKX. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Joint  Senate  and  House  committee  ^oted 
to  withhold  all  funds  to  ICC  for  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers  field  and  safety  work  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953-54.  We  Implore  you  not  to 
sustain  the  Joint  committee  but  to  vote 
the  ICC  all  the  money  requested  In  Its  budget 
without  any  restrictions.  The  Joint  com- 
mittee recommendation  tf  approved  by  Con- 
gress would  seriously  impair  the  ICC  In  Its 
administration  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  and 
would  create  chaos  in  the  motor  carrier  In- 
dustry and  cause  irreparable  Injury.  May 
we  count  on  your  support  In  this  most  griev- 
ous matter? 

AaaoctATton  or  Movo* 

AlBSST  MAaCHIKI, 

PresUiejU. 

WAaarnvton.  D.  C,  July  20.  1953. 
Hon.  Ai.rHXD  D.  Snosiifsia, 

United  States  House  of  Kepresentattves,  ' 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Conference  report  on  H.  R.  4863.  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriations,  prohibits  any 
expenditures  on  safety  and  field  work  Bvireau 
of  Motor  Carrtera.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlsalon.  For  all  practical  purposes  this  ends 
aU  enforcement  of  part  a  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act.  Most  Important  adoption  of 
House  version  of  report  by  conferees  wipes 
out  safety  regulation  conceded  by  40  SUtes 
to  be  vital  factor  In  reducing  highway  death 
toll  which  amo\m>,ed  to  38.000  last  year. 
We  urge  that  something  be  done  to  remove 
this  prohibition  placed  on  this  h\unanltarlan 
undertaking  and  that  Senate  report  prevaU. 

JOHM  V.  I^WSKMCX, 

AMOiiCAir    Tkttckiho 
Association,  Imc. 


Dedre  for  Peaee  at  Aay  Price  Is  N«t 
Umumos 
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or  ▼XUfOMT 

Hf  TBE  SENATS  OF  THB  UNTTKD  StATBS 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Bfr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
a  valued  constituent.  Blr.  Roger  M.  Knox, 
of  my  hometown  of  Springfield,  Vt. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  placed  In 
the  Rkcoiu)  letters  and  other  communi- 
cations to  Indicate  that  the  desire  for 
peace  at  any  price  In  Korea  Is  not  unani- 
mous. A  few  days  ago  I  placed  in  the 
Rbcord  a  letter  from  a  Vermont  mother 
who  had  lost  a  son  fighting  In  Korea. 
In  this  case  the  letter  comes  from  the 
father  of  a  boy  who  Is  actively  fighting 
in  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RBooao, 
as  follows: 


».  V*.,  ItOy  7.  IPSJtr* 
84iuitor  Ralph  K  RjumoM* 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ralph  :  I'm  writing  from  my  lummer- 
VI  cation  camp  and  therefore  the  stationery 
Is  I't  what  it  should  be  when  writing  to  a 
T7  lited  States  Senator.  However.  I'm  sure 
y<ull  forgive  it  and  consider  only  what  Is 
said  herein. 

Ralph,  90  percent  of  the  American  i>eopIe 
aiB  disgusted  with  the  present  situation  In 
Kirea.  We  think  and  feel  that  this  pres- 
ei  t  drive  for  a  truce  Is  a  complete  sellout 
aid  letdown  of  a  loyal  and  faithful  ally. 
8(  uth  KMva. 

One  only  has  to  place  himself  in  President 
Rl  lee's  position  and  imagine  the  same  oon- 
di  l:lon  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Sup- 
p<slng  a  foreign  enemy  had  managed  to 
gain  control  of  the  United  States  from  the 
w(8t  coast  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Would 
ai  7  American  even  think  of  bargaining  with 
tkem?    Tou  give  the  answer. 

For  Heaven's  sake  why  doesnt  someone  in 
Wishington  get  Ike  off  the  track  of  British 
dl  ilomacy  and  go  it  alone  on  real  American 
di  }l<Mnacy? 

We're  simply  being  sucked  In  and  rooked 
Into  paying  the  bill — and  all  of  us  say,  if  It 
canae  to  a  vote,  "to  hell  with  that"  Let's 
fif  ht  the  war  through  to  a  victory  at  the  Talu 
Rl  ver  and  not  even  ocmslder  peace  terms 
ui  tU  then. 

[  have  a  son  fighting  in  Korea  in  the  Naval 
AJf  Force  off  a  carrier  and  I  want  him  home 

soon  as  possible,  but  not  at  the  risk  of 
having  to  go  again,  or  his  children. 

Let's  make  a  Job  ot  it  now  and  to  heU  with 
til  B  U.  N.  If  they  doot  like  it. 

km  enclosing  a  couple  ol  newspaper  dlp- 
pligs  cut  from  the  same  paper  on  the  »»m» 
di^;  you  tell  me  how  to  reconcile  them. 
Sincerely, 

Boon  M.  KjfoK. 


CoBTertatioBs  of  Bif  Tbree  ForeifB 
Mnisters 
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or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAHSAS 

IMJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTntD  STATSS 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

idr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Willi  Street  Journal  of  July  16. 1953.  edi- 
toilalizes  on  the  $1  billion  the  Congress 
ea  -marked  for  European  defense,  show- 
in  :  that  the  Inclination  of  West  Europe 

pot  such  as  to  raise  a  six-nation  army 
this  time.  With  defense  appropria- 
tic  OS  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Congreos. 
I  r  icommend  this  editorial  as  must  read- 
ing and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
seit  the  editorial  In  the  CoNcaxssiONAi. 
Rix>iio. 

'  Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa  i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

UNNSCaSSABT    AMB    UlfWAMTBD 

conversations  of  the  Big  Tbree  Foreign 
show  that  the  Congress  correctly 
anticipated  West  Europe's  attitude  toward 
mafining  an  International  army.    What  the 
did  was  to  say  to  the  six  nations  of 
European  Defense  Community  that  we 
Id  give  them  ti  billion  for  such  an  army 
that  we  would  keep  UUs  mooey  U  they 
didtit  form  the  ranks.  > 


Ihe  I 
Mil  latere 
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-•And  what  France's  M.  Bldault  and  Britain^ 
Lord  Salisbury  did  was  to  toU  Mr.  DuUea  Just 
the  other  day  that  there  Is  Uttle  chance  now 
that  the  army  will  get  off  pi^^er  and  Into 
uniform. 

M.  Bldault  and  Lord  Salisbury  are  quite 
correct  about  West  Europe's  reluctance  to 
provide  a  six -nation  army.  It  is  not  hard  to 
understand  their  reluctance. 

-Early  In  the  cold  war  many  Europeans 
feared  that  our  policy  of  containment  might 
lead  to  an  outbreak  of  war  rather  than  pre- 
vent one  becauss  the  Russians  also  feared  oxir 
policy.  But  because  they  knew  that  If  Rus- 
sia did  break  loose  across  Europe  they  would 
have  to  depend  on  the  United  Statee  for  help 
all  these  countries  becsme  our  allies  and 
grand  plans  were  made  for  mutual  defsn— . 
8UU  they  didnt  like  It. 

Later  the  danger  of  Russian  expansion 
seemed  to  lessen  and  even  before  the  riots 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  trouble 
within  the  Kremlin  It  was  plain  that  our 
allies  on  the  continent  did  not  see  the  threat 
of  war  In  Europe  which  our  own  policy  mak- 
ers saw.  And  Rvissla's  present  peace  offen- 
alve  has  strengthened  their  belief  that  they 
are  right  In  their  reluctance. 

It  would  be  a  foolhardy  man  Indeed  who 
would  say  that  we  are  all  right  and  that  our 
European  allies  are  all  wrong.  There  were 
s(xne  voices  raised  In  America  from  the  be- 
ginning to  tell  us  that  we  had  best  not  count 
on  complete  cooperation  in  such  defense 
ventures;  yet  few  p>ald  attention  when  we 
were  warned  that  such  programs  were  quMr 
likely  to  turn  out  as  only  gestures  in  the 
end.  This  was  because  our  poUcy  was  set, 
and  when  a  policy  Is  onoe  made  those  who 
make  It  are  as  reluctant  to  change  It  as  tha 
West  Europeans  were  to  follow  this  one. 
Now  the  policy  wUl  have  to  be  changed  b»> 
oatise  oxir  allies  have  changed  It. 

It  was  this  fact,  acknowledged  by  the 
n%nchman  and  the  Briton  In  Washington 
this  week,  that  the  Congreee  had  anticipated 
in  the  earmarking  of  this  81  bUllon  for  the 
European  army.  The  bUl  which  Included 
this  restricted  amount  was  an  auttiorlaation 
measure  which  set  only  top  limits  for  Euro- 
pean aid.  Other  legislation  must  be  adopted 
before  any  of  theee  funds  totaling  more  than 
85  billions  for  military,  economic,  and  te(di- 
nical  aid.  are  appropriated  from  the  Treasury. 

The  mood  of  the  Congress  Is  plainly  a  sav- 
ing one.  Senators  stich  as  Mr.  George  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  who  have  always  supported 
foreign  aid  have  spoken  out  against  cott- 
tinued  handouts  and  the  Senate  voted  to  put 
a  2-year  limitation  on  mutual-security  pro- 
gram planning  and  within  another  year  to 
wind  up  everything  but  military  aid. 

But  the  mood  of  West  Europe  is  even 
plainer  and  It  also  can  be  a  saving  one  for 
us.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  majority  of 
the  nations  In  the  defense  community  do  not 
want  81  billion  enough  to  provide  an  army 
to  get  it.  The  Congress  should  not  need  • 
better  hint  than  that  to  put  an  end  to  for- 
eign aid.  Most  of  it  Is  unnecessary  and 
much  of  it  is  unwanted. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  wtMACHTrsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVn 

Thursday.  July  23, 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  BCassachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ext^id  my  re- 
marks In  the  Ricoao,  I  include  tLe  fol- 
lowing letters  and  telegrams: 
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Whttb  Fotb,  Coep., 
Boston.  July  13. 1953. 
Bon.  Edith  Nottuss  Rooxbs, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dkab  Concixsswoman  Roozbs:  From  my 
April  37  letur  you  know  of  my  concern  over 
efforts  to  limit  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  to 
6  percent  of  domestic  demand.  The  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  original  Sim  peon  biU. 
H.  R.  4294.  have  now  been  Incorporated  in 
section  11.  H.  R.  6394.  H.  A.  &8d4  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  July  8. 

May  I  solicit  your  earnest  efforts  to  defeat 
thoee  provisions  of  H.  B.  6804  which  would 
limit  residual  fuel  oil  imports  and,  by  de- 
priving New  England  Industry  and  utilities 
of  62  percent  of  their  entire  fuel-oil  demand, 
adversely  affect  every  resident  of  New 
EogUnd? 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  P.  BnUCINCBAlC. 

Massachitextts  Matobs'  ASSOCIATtOIf. 

Neioton  Centre,  Mass..  July  17. 1953. 
Hon.  EorrH  Notiasx  Boons, 
Rtpresentative  in  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAB  Mas.  Rocxas:    I   am  informed  that 
H.  R.  6894  was  reported  on  July  8  with  the 
residual  oU  Xeatiire  which  is  so  objectionable 
to  Massachusetts  users  of  oil  at  large. 

Will  you  please  use  every  possible  effort  to 
have  this  legislation  amended  to  avoid  the 
disastrous  effects  on  Massachusetts  and  New 
England? 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Xuxoooitx  R.  Locxwwoo, 

President. 

MASSACHnSXTTS  PlSHTKIXS 

AssocxA-noM.  Inc., 
Boston.  Mass..  July  11,  1953. 
Congresswoman  'Edith  Nointsx  Rogxbs, 
Uousa  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  ComntmswoMAN  Rocxas:  I  strongly 
urge  that  you  Join  with  other  New  England 
Congressmen  In  requesting  that  H.  R.  6894 
be  brought  before  Congress  for  consideration 
before  adjournment. 

This  bill  contains  many  features  of  great 
benefit  to  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  fought  long 
and  actively  for  Its  acceptance.  It  would  be 
most  disheartening  and  discouraging  if  the 
bill  were  allowed  to  die  becaiise  of  inaction. 
Sincerely  yours. ' 

Thomas  D.  Rirx, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  22.  1953. 
Hon.  Edith  Noitrsx  Rookrs, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Madam:  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  obtain  fav- 
orable action  on  H.  R.  6894.  The  United 
States  Is,  of  course,  making  an  Invaluable 
contribution  to  world  peace  in  the  present 
critical  international  situation  by  encourag- 
ing trade  with  friendly  nations — especlcdly 
the  £uro])ean  countries — in  this  way  helping 
to  make  them  prosperous  once  more  through 
steady  employment  in  their  manufacturing 
plants.  In  such  an  atmosphere  there  will  be 
no  room  for  communism. 

I  heartily  endorse  such  a  foreign  policy 
and  am  an  advocate  of  free  enterprise  and  a 
minimum  of  Government  regulation  pro- 
vided such  free  trade  does  not  wreck  our 
own  economy  or  endanger  qui  national  se- 
curity. This  must  be  our  first  consideration. 
The  policy  this  country  is  now  following, 
however — in  allowing  foreign  residual  oil  to 
pour  Into  this  country  without  limitation, 
is  not  only  seriously  endangering  our  coun- 
try's defense  but  Is  working  untold  harm  to 
one  of  our  most  essential  industries — ^the 
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«o«l  Industry.  Ninety -seven  peivent  of  thUi 
lorelgn  residual  is  coming  from  Veneruela. 
a  co\utry  that  is  now  enjoying  a  prosperity 
■wsh  as  It  has  never  before  known  in  its 
history.  However,  we  must  not  Jeopardize 
ooal  production,  throwing  thousands  of  min- 
era  and  railroad  and  other  aUled  workers 
dependent  upon  it.  out  of  work  to  assist  this 
South  American  country  because  of  the  busi- 
ness It  can  give  to  a  widely  diversified  num- 
ber of  mantifacturing  plants  in  the  States 
It  shocks  me  to  see  the  cleverly  prepared  and 
widely  distributed  propaganda.  In  many  in- 
stances Incorrect,  with  which  the  powerful 
OU  interesU  have  been  misleading  the  pub- 
lic and  our  legislators  on  this  subject.  Will 
you.  therefore,  consider  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  before  it  is  too  late  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  oil  companies  have  unlimited  funds 
to  spend  to  defeat  the  Simpson  bill  If  In  anv 
way  poEslble?  ^ 

To  start  with,  look  at  one  of  the  methods 
recenOy  reaorted  to  by  these  companies. 
Fearing  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  6894  these 
corporations  with  foreign  subsidiaries  have 
within  the  last  few  weeks  raised  the  posted 
price  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  crude  oU, 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products  in- 
cluding residual  oil— this  increase  being  put 
Into  effect  in  spite  of  unusually  large  stocks 
on  hand  in  this  territory,  with  many  tank- 
ers lying  Idle  for  lack  of  business.  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  not  Invaded  by  large 
quantities  of  foreign  oil,  petroleum  prices 
have  been  reduced,  not  raised.  These  post- 
ed prices  at  tidewater  are  so  evidently 
"window  dressing"  of  the  most  flagrant  kind, 
put  into  effect  so  as  to  give  Congress  the 
impreesion  that  price  changes  will  come 
about  naturally  through  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  without  the  neceraity  of  re- 
strictive legislation.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  asked  to  Investigate  this 
Inconsistency  in  prices  between  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Seaboard  where  costs  are  lower, 
and  the  public  Is  fj-oused  by  the  rise  in 
gasoline  prices  which  conditions  do  not 
Justify.  Adding  Insult  to  injury,  I  am  told 
this  morning  that  the  last  two  price  in- 
creases in  residual  oil  were  virtually  ficti- 
tious as  heavy  oU  is  actually  selling  today 
at  prices  even  below  the  level  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  increases  were  announced. 

Should  a  third  World  War  start  it  is  not 
difficult  to  visualize  what  would  happen  to 
our  vital  public  utility  stations  which  gen- 
erate electricity,  and  other  industries  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  operating  for  the 
most  part  today  on  this  foreign  residual  oU 
from  Veneeuela.  Sixty  German  submarines 
at  the  start  of  World  War  II  practically 
wiped  out  the  tanker  fleet  so  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  force  nearly  every 
industrial  plant  and  public  utility  to  con- 
vert to  coal  as  our  Navy  needed  all  of  the 
available  heavy  oil  for  bunkering  its  ships. 
What  then  would  happen  if  war  were  to  start 
with  Russia  which  is  said  to  have  300  sub-  > 
marines?  Several  buyers  of  fuel  for  public 
utilities  have  stated  they  would  feel  much 
happier  and  sleep  better  if  their  stations 
were  60  percent  on  coal.  Oil  has  been  so 
much  cheaper  in  the  last  S  years,  however, 
that  these  companies  could  not  Justify  pay- 
ing the  higher  price  for  solid  fuel,  fearing 
the  various  State  departments  which  regu- 
late rates  would  not  countenance  passing 
along  to  the  consumer  the  slightly  higher 
cost  per  kilowatt  hour  incurred  by  the  use 
of  coal. 

Residual  oil,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  by- 
product of  the  refining  process  and  has  to 
be  disposed  of,  even  If  given  or  thrown 
away.  Should  we  threaten  our  national  se- 
curity so  dependent  upon  the  continuous 
op>eratlon  of  thousands  of  our  defense  plants 
by  exposing  these  factories  to  a  possible 
shutting  off  of  fuel  in  a  national  emergency 
solely  because  the  price  of  residual  is  so 
low?    Furthermore  because  of  the  continu- 


ing and  Increasing  flow  of  Imported  heavy 
oU  to  our  shores,  coal  mines  are  cloaing  down 
In  large  numbers  and  their  organteatkms 
are  disintegrating:  for  the  workers  are 
finding  steadier  and  leaa  hazardous  work  In 
other  jobs.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  rushing  twck  to  the  pits  should  an 
emergency  arise. 

In  1  year  only,  the  preelpltoiis  drop  In 
residual  ott  prices  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
brought  about  so  many  conversions  from 
coal  to  oil  that  the  New  England  receipts 
of  waterborne  coal  to  plants  on  the  seaboard 
and  near  the  seaboard  fell  from  12  million 
tons  In  1948  to  6  mUUon  tons  in  1949 — yet 
the  diererential  between  the  two  fuels,  while 
enough  to  demoralize  the  coal  Industry, 
would  have  been  almost  infinitesimal  In  the 
resulting  cost  per  kUowaU-hour  for  pow«r 
and  light  to  the  ultimate  cons\imer. 

Regardless  of  whether  coal  could  be  pro- 
duced more  efficiently  and  cheaply  there  is 
nothing  the  industry  could  do  in  competi* 
tlon  with  oil,  if  surpluses  of  foreign  residual 
had  to  be  dumped  at  any  price  however  low. 
Yet  such  dumping  Is  of  small  Importance  to 
the  oil  companies  since  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
increase  In  the  price  of  gasoline  more  than 
makes  up  for  any  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  the  residual  oil.  Why  should  Con- 
gress allow  this  dangerous  and  unfair  sit- 
uation to  continue?  If  the  Simpson  bill  Is 
not  passed  we  may  tragically,  but  deservedly, 
wake  up  some  day  to  find  the  east  coast  on 
its  knees  and  unable  to  defend  Itself,  feed  Its 
citizens,  or  beat  and  light  their  homes. 

Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  take  the  one 
step  necessary  to  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity and  our  basic  fuel — coal — on  which  this 
security  Is  so  dependent. 

The  opponents  of  the  Simpson  bill  argue 
that  our  manufacturers  need  this  Vene- 
zuelan market  for  the  exporting  of  a  diversi- 
fied range  of  products.  We  had  far  better 
lose  some  of  these  exports  than  render  im- 
potent our  most  vital  Industry  and  leave  out 
east  coast  wide  open  for  attack. 

Please   consider   these   facts   before   It  Is 
too  late  and  give  your  support  to  H.  R.  6894 
and  urge  your  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HxmiT  C.  EvxaxTT,  Jr. 

Glass  ft  Ltncr, 
Nero  York.  July  21. 1953. 
Hon.  Edith  Notjrse  Rogers, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  Tou  will  undoubt- 
edly be  surprised  to  hear  from  me.  It  Is 
my  first  attempt  at  writing  a  Congressman. 
I  am  a  director  of  a  small  Independent  oil- 
producing  company,  and  I  am  asking  your 
aid  for  the  passage  of  H.  R.  6894  which  will 
come  before  the  House  within  the  next  few 
days.  The  bill  will  keep  the  independent  oil 
refiners  in  business  and,  as  long  as  the  inde- 
pendent refiner  is  in  business,  the  Inde- 
pendent oil  producer  will  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  oil  trust  which  absolutely  controls  to- 
day the  foreign  oU  market  and  Is  seeking 
complete  domination  of  the  domestic  market. 

The  key  to  the  situation  Is  the  control  of 
residual  oil,  which  is  the  valuabl"  product 
used  by  ships  and  heavy  Industry,  left  after 
refining  the  crude  oil  to  gasoline,  kerosene, 
and  fuel  oil.  If  domestic  refiners  have  no 
market  for  their  residual  oil.  then  they  must 
either  raise  the  prices  of  their  other  products 
or  go  out  of  business.  A  simple  yet  striking 
example  proves  the  point.  In  January  1962 
the  price  of  residual  oU  was  2.45  cents  per 
gallon,  while  gasoline  sold  at  12.85.  fuel  oU 
at  9.10.  and  kerosene  at  10.10.  In  this  very 
month  of  July  1953,  as  a  result  of  foreign 
Importation  of  607,200  barrels  a  day.  residual 
oil  has  dropped  to  2.25  (minus  0.20) .  gasoline 
has  Increased  to  14.15  (plus  1.S).  fuel  oil  to 
9.25  (plus  0.15).  awl  kerosene  10.36  (plus 
0.16). 
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MemmrhUe,  the  allowances  for  aH  prodxie- 
tion  In  tbc  United  States  have  been  cut  back 
because  of  over  production.  Tet  the  car  own- 
er, the  houeeowner,  and  the  farmer  must  pay 
■sore  today  for  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  than 
they  did  In  January  1952.  It  just  doesnt 
make  sense.  The  answer  is  to  pass  the  Simp- 
son bill  (H.  R.  5894)  and  limit  the  lmp>orts 
at  residual  oil,  permitting  thereby  domestic 
refiners  to  dlspoae  of  their  residual  In  the 
American  market  and  keep  down  the  prices 
of  gasoline  and  fuel  oU  to  the  car  owner,  the 
homeowner,  ana  the  farmer.  Your  vote  In 
favor  at  the  bill  wlU  be  tor  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  In  your  district.  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  your  way 
dear  to  support  the  bill  and,  If  I  might  Im- 
pose upon  yo\ir  aid,  ask  jrou  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  as  many  of  your  colleagues  as  you 
can,  for  I  really  believe  that  this  bill  Is  for 
the  best  Interests  of  all  of  our  people. 

With  kindest  regards  and  wishing  I  were 
with  you  again,  I  am. 
Tours  slnoerely, 

WSLTXB  A.  LTMCH. 

Ooifcucss  or  Tm  Uwitcs  States, 

HOtTSB  or  REPHFSEirTATfVrS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  22,  195S. 
Hon.  EBrra  Nouisi  Rocm. 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DCAX  Madam  CHAnticAiv:  I  am  enclosing  tar 
your  pervutd  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  that  ex- 
plains the  necessity  for  legislation  to  restrict 
excessive  Importations  of  foreign  residual 
fuel  oU.  I  hope  you  will  examine  It  carefully, 
to  Tlew  of  the  fact  that  the  Simpson  bill, 
H.  R.  5894,  Is  expected  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  next  week.  ^ 

As  you  know,  H.  R.  6894  was  reported  out 
favorably  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  July  13.  The  rule  granted  for  the  measxire 
permits  motions  to  strike  sections  of  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
bill  in  the  Hotise  depends  upon  resisting  all 
efforts  to  strike  any  portion  of  the  bill.  1 
particularly  urge  you  to  vote  against  any 
motion  to  strike  section  11  containing  the 
6-peroent  quotas  on  Importations  of  residual 
fue!  oil. 

"nie  establishment  of  import  quotas  on  for- 
eign oil  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  miners  and 
coal  producers  in  my  district  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  hope  that  you  recognize  the 
Importance  of  H.  B.  5804,  and  trust  you  wlU 
support  this  legislation  when  It  is  considered 
by  the  House. 
Slnoerely. 

John  P.  Satlob. 


worn  Ptaax>M  Fkoac  Umtab  Foancir 
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Oil  companies  with  International  opera- 
tions are  Importing  mounting  quantities  of 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil  and  unloading  It  on 
United  States  markets  at  the  expense  of 
American  Industry  and  labor.  To  eliminate 
thla  unfair  competition.  Imports  of  foreign 
reeMual  fuel  must  be  curtailed.  Such  Is 
the  goal  of  the  crusade  fat  freedom  from 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

roMxsoM  axsmuAL  on.:  a  icznacz  to  aicsxica's 

JtC0«01<7  AMD  SXCUBITT 

What  it  ia 
Imported  residual  fuel  oU  Is  what  is  left 
over  in  the  refining  process  after  gasoline 
and /or  other  products  have  been  removed 
from  crude  oil.  It  Is  a  waste  product  of  the 
foreign  oU  refineries.  Being  a  waste  prod- 
uct, there  la  no  producing  cost  to  be  con- 
sidered when  Its  selling  price  la  set.  This 
leftover  Is  dumped  on  the  United  States 
fuel  market  In  unfair  competition  with 
domesUc  products  that  are  the  livelihood  of 
American  workmen. 

Where  tt  oome*  from 
More  than  98  percent  of  the  residual  fuel 
Oil  now  coming  into  the  United  States  Is 
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pipduoed  from  crude  crtglnatlng  In  Vene- 
Of  these  imports,  more  than  78  per- 
cent are  the  products  of  oil  refineries  k>- 
ea  ted  on  two  small  Dutch  lalanda  Jiist  off  the 
catst  of  Venezuela:  Aruba  and  Curacao. 
Tliese  refineries  are  owned  by  two  of  the 
wcrld's  largest  oU.  corpcxvtlons.  The  prin- 
d]  lal  beneficiaries  from  the  sale  of  the  re- 
bU.  ual  fuel  oil  exported  to  the  United  States 
ar  i  these  two  giant  corporations  rather  than 
thp  residents  of  these  small  Dutch  islands  or 
people  In  the  oil-producing  areas  of 
V^ezuela. 

Where  it  goe» 
foreign  residual   fuel   oil   Is   used   under 
bo  Llers  in  large  utilities  and  industrial  plants. 
psftleularly  on  the  United  States  east  coast. 
has  no  practical   value  for  heating  the 
of   the   Nation,    powering   American 
or  fueling  essential  war  machines 
Bu^h  as  tanks,  planes,  and  motor  vehicles. 
Is  dumped  on  United  States  markets  at 
expense  of  American  industry  and  labor. 

What  it  does 
rhe  ever-Increasing  flood  of  foreign  reeld- 
fuel  oil  Impairs  the  capital  Investment 
the  ooal  industry,  retards  domestic  ex- 
and  development  of  new  oil  fields. 
Imperils  the  Nation's  security.  Because 
it,  thousands  of  coal  miners  and  rail- 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work,  aiul 
thk  distress  has  spread  to  equipment  manu- 
fai  turers  and  suppliers  as  well  as  to  business 
houses  in  cocJ-produclng  areaa.  These 
ch  Lrts  show  the  damage  Inflicted  on  the  do- 
Bustic  economy  by  the  imporU  of  foreign 
re4idual  fuel  oU. 

Residual  imports  and  coal  displaeed 

n  J\iat  6  3rears,  Imports  of  foreign  reslduaT 

oil  Increased  from   45   million  to   129 

million   barrels   annually.    Last   year's    Im- 

s   were  equivalent  to  some  31   million 

of  coal.     In  January  1958  the  floodgates 

opened  still  further,  and  In  1  week  the 

from  foreign  refineries   reached   a 

average   of   807,200   barrels — equal   to 

abtut   146.000   tons   of   coal — which   If    per- 

miltted  to  continue  would  displace  53  million 

of  coal  annually. 

to  United  States  industry  and  labor 

]  "rom  1946  through  1952,  loss  In  revenue 

the  bituminous  industry,  as  a  result  of 

unrestricted  flow  of  alien  residual  oil. 

to    $673    million — approximately 

of  which  would  have  gone  to  miners  la 

The  deficit  is  multiplied  many  times 

translated  into  lost  buying  power  for 

goods    and    services,    and    lost    tax 
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I'reight    revenue    losses    since    1946    have 
—Sunted  to  $360  million,  cm-  some  2  mUlioa 
I  of  profitable  coal  billings  which  railroads 
not  handle.     For  each  of  the  thousands 
coal    miners   who   have   lost    their   jobs 
use  of  the  unfair  competition  from  far- 
residual  fuel  oil,  a  railroader  has  also 
added  to  the  list  of  unemployecL    The 
totAl  loss  in  wages  of  railroad   workers  to 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil  amounted  to  more 
$181  million  since  1946. 
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Danger  ahead 
the  beginning  of  World  War  n  Germany 
only  60  submarines,  but  they  were  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  seriously  world  shipping  and 
^arass  otu-  own  coastwise  commerce.    To- 
RussUi  has  more  than  300  submarines, 
the  event  of   another  war.  the  United 
would  have  no  foreign  oil  but  would, 
n  the  past,  have  to  rely  upon  coal  to 
supply  not   only   Its   normal   markets,   but 
fill  the  void  left  by  the  blockading  at 
from  abroad  and  the  diversion  of  do- 
oil  to  the  more  essential  purposes  of 
war  effort. 
Si  tlpments  of  foreign  oil  could  be  (topped 
Ight  in  an  international  crisis,  but  the 
Industry  cannot  accelerate  Its  produc- 
to  meet  the  Nation's  Increased  fuel  re- 
qul^ments  in  a  national  emergency  if  its 


operations  oontlniie  to  be  Impaired  M  tbey 
are  under  preeent  conditions. 

"The  Importation  of  residual  oil  la  •  direct 
damage  to  the  coal  Industry.  It  Is  produced 
abroad  as  a  byproduct.  Apparently  the  de- 
mand in  Europe  and  elsewhere  ttaroughout 
the  world  for  this  byproduct  is  not  sufficient 
to  tise  up  all  of  the  residual  oil  resulttrg 
from  foreign  processing.  Being  a  byproduct, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  cost,  and 
those  who  produce  It  are  tempted  to  sell  it 
for  any  price  obtainable  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  It.  Tliis  imposes  a  great  handicap  on  the 
coal  industry  and  is  responsible  for  the  clos- 
ing of  many  mines."  (Senator  Bobkbt  A. 
Tatt,  S.  Rept.  No.  2042.  81st  Cong,  2d  seas.) 

Trade  Agreements  Act 

When  President  Roosevelt  transmitted  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  Congress  In  1934  he 
stipulated  that  the  provisions  "must  lie  care- 
fully weighted  in  the  light  of  the  latest  infor- 
mation so  as  to  give  assurance  that  no  sound 
and  Important  American  interest  will  be  In- 
Jurio\isly  disturbed."  Then  he  added:  "The 
adjustment  of  our  foreign  trade  relations 
must  rest  on  the  premise  of  undertaking  to 
benefit  and  not  to  Injure  such  interests." 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  of  this  year  when  President  Eisen- 
hower asked  Congress  to  sttidy  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  with  a  view  to  extending  it, 
he  made  an  important  qualification:  •*Thla 
objective  must  not  ignore  legitimate  safe- 
guarding of  domestic  industries  and  labor 
standards." 

From  a  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (1950)  :  "The  oom- 
mittee,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  before 
it,  is  convinced  that  the  importation  of  for- 
eign oil  has  had  a  substantially  injurious 
effect  on  the  coal,  oil,  and  railroad  industries 
of  the  Nation." 

From  a  statement  In  1949  on  the  national 
oil  poncy  for  the  United  States  by  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council :  "Imports  in  eaoeae 
of  our  economic  needs,  after  taking  Into  ac- 
count domestic  production  in  conformutce 
with  good  conservation  practices  and  within 
the  limits  of  maximum  efficient  rates  of  pro- 
duction, will  retard  domestic  exploration  and 
development  of  new  oil  fields  and  the  tech- 
nological progress  in  all  branches  of  the  in« 
dustry  which  Is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
economic  welfare  and  security." 

MATKUfAL  Coal  AsaociATZow.  >. 

BosTOM,  Mass..  July  21,  1951.  ' 
Hon.  BnTR  Norxsx  Rooxas, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
ft  at  all  possible,  we  hope  you  will  be  pres- 
ent and  support  H.  R.  6894  when  it  comes  up 
to  be  voted  on  In  the  House. 

Fatsick  McHuQH, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Atlantic  Fish- 
ermen's Union. 


IHUEJVJIBXNT  PxraoLxoic 

Association  or  Amksica, 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  20, 19$3. 
The  Honorable  Eiuth  Nouasx  Roocxs, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  Mas.  RocEBs:  This  ta  to  urge  yois 
support  of  the  Slmpeon  bill  (H.  B.  S894). 
which  would  limit  total  Imports  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  to  10  percent 
of  domestic  demand. 

As  a  result  of  excessive  oil  Imports  the 
domestic  producing  Industry  is  far  behind  in 
the  expansion  program  called  for  by  the 
defense  agencies. 

The  10-percent  quota  Is  the  same  rdatkm- 
ahlp  that  imports  enjoyed  dxiring  the  post- 
war pertod  1946-51.  It  would  provide  for 
healthy  foreign  trade.  It  would  permit  Im- 
ports to  average  between  700,000  and  800,000 
barrels  dally  in  1958,  as  compared  with  the 
current  rate  of  about  1  million  barrels  dally. 
It  would  not  shut  out  oil  importa. 
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Unrestricted  Imports  mean  dangeroxis  and 
Increasing  dependency  upon  foreign  sovu-ces 
of  petroleum  under  the  control  of  a  few 
large  oil  companies.  The  reasonable  limita- 
tion provided  in  the  Simpson  bill  means 
ample  supplies  of  oil  within  the  United 
States  for  the  consuming  public  and  na- 
tional defense. 

Very  tnily  yours. 

RVBSBLt  B.  BaowH. 

Boston,  Mass..  July  9,  1953. 
Hod.  BorrH  Nooxsx  Rocxas, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  vote  to  strike  out  residual  oil  fea- 
tiu-e  of  H.  B.  5894.  damaging  to  New  Eng- 
land. 

Waltxs  Ralxioh, 
Executive  Vice  President,  New  Eng- 
land Council. 

Boston.  Mass..  July  9,  1953. 
Bon.  EorrH  Nouasx  Rocxaa, 
House  Office  Building, 

.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is 
opposed  to  any  further  quota  restrictions 
on  importation  of  residual  fuel  oils  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  Massachusetts  busi- 
ness and  to  the  economy  of  the  whole  coiui- 
try.  Strongly  urge  joxu  vote  against  H.  B. 
5894. 

Paul  T.  Rothwkll, 
President,  Greater  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Boston.  Mass.,  July  8,  1953. 
Hon.  EorrH  NotTSsx  Rooxas, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C* 
Understand  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  reported  favorably  H.  R.  6894 
which  contains  heavy  restrictions  on  the 
Import  of  fuel  oil.  Believe  such  restric- 
tions dangerous  to  Massachusetts  Indiistry. 
Request  you  use  your  Influence  against 
them. 
Kindest  regards. 

Jabvis  Hunt, 
General   Counsel,    Associated    Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts. 

Washznoton,  D.  C,  July  22,  1953. 
Hon.  fi>rrH  Nouasx  Bogxbs. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Elghty-flve  thousand  Independent  Jobbers 
and  marketers  of  petroleimi  products  opp>06e 
Import  restrictions  on  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products.  Jobbers  believe  passage 
H.  r.  5894  would  result  in  shortages  of  fuel 
oil,  higher  prices  for  petroleum  products, 
breach  of  international  trade  agreemente. 
and  place  control  of  industrial  fuels  in  hands 
of  John  L.  Lewis  labor  group.  Request  you 
support  President  Elsenhower  by  opposing 
this  bilL 

Rot  af  TnQBtPsoiff 
Chairman,  National  Oil  Jobbers  CouncU. 


BosrroN.  Mass..  July  22,  1953. 
Hon.  EorrH  Nouasx  Rooxas, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
With  President  Eisenhower,  Speaker  Mar- 
tin, Minority  Leader  Rayburn,  and  Minority 
Whip  McCormack  on  record  against  oil  Im- 
port quota  Umitations  of  H.  R.  5894,  we  con- 
fidently expect  a  crushing  roUcall  defeat  of 
those  who  want  to  add  some  $72  million  to 
the  industrial  fuel  bill  of  New  England. 
Hope  you  wiU  speak  for  New  England  on 
House  floor. 

DONALB  M.  SULLTVAW. 

Independent   Oilmens  Asmciation  of 
New  England, 


Lowell,  Mass..  July  22,  1953. 
Hon.  BorrH  Nouxsx  Rooxas, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Build- 
ing: 

Understand  that  H.  R.  6894.  llmtttng  the 
Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  5  percent  ctf 
the  demand  shortage  with  its  result  in  price 
increase  to  consumers,  is  about  to  be  acted 
on.  We  respectfully  request  your  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposals  of  the  resolution,  be- 
lieving by  doing  so  we  are  protecting  the 
best  Interests  of  those  who  would  be  griev- 
ously affected  by  its  acceptance. 

Andxew  McCabtht, 

Jfano^er,  Lowell  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„ Boston,  Mass.,  July  13,  1953. 

Hon.  EorrH  Nouasx  Rocxas, 
House  Office  Buildin^f, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Enemies  of  New  England  never  seem  to 
give  up.  Distressing  if  there  is  not  100  per- 
cent New  England  vote  to  strike  new  section 
322  of  Tariff  Act  of  1939.  as  provided  in 
H.  R.  5894,  and  100  percent  New  England 
final  vote  against  H.  R.  6894  if  it  contaliu 
new  322  on  crude  and  residual  oils.  Passage 
in  House  will  dangerously  encourage  enemies 
of  New  England  even  if  this  vicious  thing  is 
ultimately  stopped  in  Senate  or  White  House. 
Leaders  Maxtin  and  McCoxmack  are  against 
this  provision.  We  hope  their  Judgment  pre- 
vails. 

Donal  M.  Sullivan, 

Independent  Oilmen's 
Association  of  New  England, 

Rxvxax  SxnsAa  RxnNxar. 
Charlestown.  Mass.,  July  10, 1953. 
Hon.  KorrH  Noubse  Rocuxs, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  Mks.  Rooxas:  Several  months  ago 
we  wrote  you  stating  our  opposition  to  leg- 
islation which  would  limit  fuel  oil  imports. 
This  legislation  was  struck  out  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreement  Act,  and  we  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  sup- 
port at  that  time. 

We  now  are  advised  that  a  new  bill,  H.  B. 
5894,  which  would  limit  Importations  of 
industrial  fuel  oils,  has  been  approved  by 
committee  and  will  shortly  come  before 
Congress. 

As  substantial  users  of  fuel  oU,  this  legis- 
lation would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
business  and  many  New  England  Industries 
competing  with  other  sections  having  cheap 
fuels. 

We  request  your  continued  support  In  op- 
position to  the  section  of  H.  R.  5894  which 
limits  fuel  oil  Imports. 
With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  Lowx. 


latenutional  Assodatwa  of  Madunists 
With  800,000  Members  Endorses  H.  R. 
356,  To  Rq>eal  Restriction  of  Certain 
Benefits  in  Railroad  Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMaI^S 


ar 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JBISBT 

m  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  a  telegram  from  A.  J. 
Hayes,  intematiooal  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
an  organization  with  over  800.000  mem- 


l)ers,  In  favor  of  H.  R.  S5«,  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreiga. 
Commerce,  to  repeal  the  restriction  on 
dual  benefits  now  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 
The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Washinoton.  D.  C. 
Congressman  Chaklb  A.  Wolvxbton. 

Chairman,  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee, 
House  Office  Building: 
The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists,  a   labor   organization   of   over   800,000 
members  which  represents  the  machinists, 
helpers,   and   apprentices   on   every  railway 
carrier  in  this  coimtry,  after  due  study  and 
consideration,   wholeheartedly  supports  the 
enactment   of   H.   R.  356  which   has   as   its 
purpose  the  repeal  of  that  provision  which 
at   present   denies    dual    benefit    provisions 
under  our  retirement  laws. 

A.  J.  Hates, 
International  President, 


United  States  Elforto  Toward 
IKsannaniettt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
include  herewith  a  statement  entitled 
"United  States  Efforts  Toward  Disarma- 
ment" issued  by  the  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace: 
Unztxd  States  ErroxTS  Towaxo  Disabmakent 

UntU  agreement  by  all  nations  is  reached 
in  muttial  good  faith  on  a  program  of  bal- 
anced and  enforceable  disarmament,  the 
United  States  mvist  continue  to  build  up  its 
own  armed  strength  and  assist  the  free  world 
In  similar  efforts  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
burden  of  the  arms  race  upon  the  world  and 
the  catastrophic  nattire  of  any  total  war 
that  might  be  provoked,  sincere  effort  toward 
genuine  disarmament  and  true  peace  is  a 
very  grave  moral  obligation  Imposed  upon 
all  men  in  these  times. 

The  world  order  committee  of  the  Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace,  therefore, 
reaffirms  its  traditional  stand  In  the  name 
of  Christian  Justice  and  charity  tor  an  en- 
forceable program  of  disarmament.  It  urges 
the  United  States  to  continue  and  Intensify 
its  search  tot  the  ways  and  means  of  leading 
the  world  to  such  a  program  despite  the  ob- 
struction of  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  moral 
leadership  must  triumph  tiltimately  in  the 
Interests  of  reason  and  humanity  and  bring 
a  common  good  will  and  good  faith  to  bear 
on  this  crucial  issue. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
free  world's  being  fwced  to  devote  such  a 
large  proportion  of  its  resources  to  arms  when 
there  is  so  obvious  and  overwhelming  a  need 
of  resources  for  the  peaceful  struggle  against 
hunger,  disease,  homelessness,  destitution, 
and  Ignorance  among  the  world's  peoples. 
In  November  1931  the  committees  on  ethics 
and  international  law  and  organization  at 
the  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace  noted  in  a  statement  on  disarmament 
that  untU  recently  the  race  for  armaments 
had  been  pretty  generally  Ignored  as  a  cause 
of  the  present  extraordinary  crisis,  and 
declared  that  a  meeting  of  governments  in 
Geneva  In  1932  presented  "an  opportunity 
to  reduc;  armaments  the  world  over."    They 
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stated  further  that  "men  dM  aot  fle«m  tt> 
realln  that  th9  ulUlons  of  <loUacs  aonuaUy 

spent  on  monstrous  armlea  and  navies  naigbt 
have  provided  tbe  necessaries  of  life  for  mil- 
lions of  the  unemployed  or  might  have  been 
expended    iipon    beneficent    piibllc    vcrks. 
such  as  hospitals  for  the  monsTleaB  sick  or 
deoeat    dv^liags   Xor    the    homeless.    The 
bounden  duty  of  natteos  to  dlsbone  tha 
public  funds  through  such  works  of  genuine 
charity,  rather  than  to  sq\iander  tbem  upon 
instruments  of  mutual  daughter.  Is  too  plain 
to  require  more  than  tbe  barest  mention." 
Today  after  World  Wk-  n  and  In  the  mldSt 
or  a  struggle  against  worldwide  Communis 
aggression,  there  Is  not  only  greater  misery 
•Dd  poverty  among  the  world's  peoples,  but 
Atomic  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tton  have  been  developed  which  make  pca- 
aUote  tfas  eomplets  destruetlan  of  dvUlES- 
Uon. 

The  United  States  took  a  leading  part  In 
attempts    to    put    the    control     of    atomic 
woapoos  under  an  tnternational   authority 
with  sufficient  powers  to  Inspect  and  govern 
the  uses  of  atomic  enaigy  In  «very  country. 
The  Baruch  plan  of  1946  subsequently  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  U.  N.  program  of 
atomic     control     and     disarmament.     The 
United  States  has  continued  to  work  out  ap- 
proaches to  disarmament  In  the  U.  N.  with 
the  cooperation   of  such   eountrlM  as   the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada,  but 
the  Soviet  Union  has  continually  thwarted 
these     efTorts.    The     Honorable     Benjamin 
Cohen.  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commtaslon.  steted   la   his   report   to   the 
President    on    January    12,    1953,    that    the 
United  States  has  continued  to  support  the 
U.  N.  atomic  energy  plan  as  the  bwt  plan 
presently  available.    All  basic  work  on  this 
plan,  however,  wtw  done  before  other  coun- 
fales    were    able    to    manufacture    atomic 
weapora  and  before  recent  sweei^ng  techni- 
cal drvelopmenta.    In  view  of  these  develop- 
ments, it  would  seem  advisable  to  reexamine 
completely  the  basse  i<s  the  1940  control 
plan  and  Incorporate  recent  technical  and 
selentlllc  knowledge  upon  whldi  such  a  plan 
Is  so  dependent. 

Disarmament  under  the  United  Nations, 
the  only  body  capable  of  enlisting  the  sup- 
port of  all  nations,  could  be  effective  only  If 
the  U.  N.  had  powers  of  enforcing  such  dis- 
armament   upon    all    member    states.    The 
postwar   world   committee   of   the   Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace  pointed 
out  In  Its  statement  In  1947  on  atomic  con- 
trol imder  the  U.  N.  Charter  that  "amend- 
ments are  necessary  to  vest  In  the  United 
Nations  a  limited  but  adequate  legislative 
authority  based  upon  a  system  of  balanced 
representation,  or  weighted  voting,  as  well  as 
adequate  Judicial  and   executive   authority, 
to  outlaw  war,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
or  use  of  major  weapons  of  war,  to  prohibit 
the  development  or  use  of  other  means  of 
massdestructlon,  and  to  Insure  gradual  and 
progressive     dlsanziament.     Including     the 
elimination  of  all  national  armies  save  such 
as  are  needed  for  Internal  order  only.    No 
leas  authority  will  be  adequate  to  set  up  a 
regime  of  world  peace,  world  law.  and  world 
order.-     Since    any    genuine    disarmament 
must  be  completely  enforceable  with  guaran- 
ties .of   security   promoting    mutual    confi- 
dence. It  la  Imperative  that  the  United  States 
study  ways  and  means  of  implementing  and 
sta-engthenlng  the  U.  N.  Charter  for  this  pur- 
P<*«  In  preparation  for  the  Charter  Review 
Conference  likely  to  be  held  In  1955  or  1956. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  world  order 
committee  of  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace  supports  the  basic  prin- 
ciples now  proposed  In  disarmament  resolu- 
ttons    currently    before    committees   of    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  In  particular 
those  of  Senate  Concurrent   Resolution   32 
•ad   Hoxise   Concurrent  Resolution  1S2.  m 


w  in  as  complemsatBry  proposak  embodied  in 
8(  nate  Concturent  Resolution  37  and  House 
^■kcumnt  Resolutions   08    and    94.     Such 
p]  oposals  would  provide  the  basis  for  new 
iHipnMChes  to  control  of  atomic  and  other 
wiapons  of  saass  destriictlon  In  the  U.  N.. 
st  Miles  of  tlie  U.  N.  structure  looking  toward 
It  1  abUlty   to   enforce   and    guarantee   dls- 
aimament,   and   Inauguration   of   ooonomk; 
St  Idles  by  the  United  States  and  otlier  In- 
terested countries -for  an  eventual  diversion 
physlcid  resources  from  war  to  peace.    In 
lltion,  under  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
n  27  and  House  Concurrent  Resolutions 
and  94.  Congress  would  caU  on  the  peo- 
s  of  the  world  to  Join  In  "a  great  moral 
isade   for   peace   and   freedom."    In   this 
inectlon  we  urge  the  necessity  of  ivomo^ 
;  teaching  of  the  moral  obligations  aris- 
from  the  origin,  nature,  and  high  destiny 
man  without  the  fxilflUment  of  which  the 
lumisms  of  government  cannot  be  eHec- 
for  lasting  peace. 
'  [lie  committee  urges  the  adoption  by  Con- 
I  ss  of  a  combination  of  such  proposals  as 
i  dence  of  the  oontlniUng  good  faith  of  the 
Ui  Ited  States  in  Its  sincere  search  for  world 
rtlijarmament  and   its  desire  tor  the  peace 
well-being  of  all  peoples.    The  consid- 
Is  support  of  these  proposals  by  Mem- 
of  the  Congress  demonstrates  their  rec- 
"         of  the  necessity  of  continued  and 
g  action  to  keep  aU  mankind  from 
swallowed  up  In  a  war  of  total  destruc- 
and    the   necessity   for    economic    and 
progress  that  will  be  the  salutary  fruit 
^rue  peace  among  the  nations. 


are  not  Imperialists,  bat  are  trying  to  defend 
what  Is  left  of  a  free  world.  The  better  the 
Asians  can  be  helped  to  xmderstand  oar  for- 
eign policy,  the  more  likely  they  wtll  want 
to  Btaixl  with  us. 
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SalariM  of  Mcaibcrs  of  Confrets,  Jidf es 
of  Uwked  SUtet  Gnirts,  and  United 
States  Attorneys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLUirots 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  14, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I 
herewith  Inelude  a  letter  from  the  Illi- 
nois oommittee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  signed  by  Benjamin  Wham, 
Illinois  chairman,  expressing  interest  la 
S.  16«3,  to  Increase  salaries  of  Federal 
Judges.  United  States  attorneys,  and 
Members  of  Congress: 


The  NizoBs:  Good  Will  Eavojg 

EXTENSION  OF  RBliARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CAUrouru 
1^  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  16. 19S3 

HIUJNOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  wish 
to  »lace  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  9, 1953, 
COB  onenting  on  the  forthcoming  good- 
wll  tour  to  the  Far  East  of  Vice  Presi- 
de! t  and  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon. 
ifhe  editorial  follows  : 

CKkmwxu.  Xhvots 

Pi  esldent  Eisenhower  made  a  wise  choice 

licking  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Richard 

((  n   to  make,  tu  his  personal  envoys,   a 

goodwill  tour  of  the  Par  East.     The  Asian 

have  had  many  visitors  from  the 

United  States.    But  some  of  them — such  as 

Douglas.  Adlal  Stevenson,  and  Elea- 

Roosevelt — are   people   whose    views   do 

Jibe  with  those  of  the  administration. 

time  for  the  President  to  send  visitors 

are   more   representative   of   the   new 
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as  the  Latins  to  the  south  appreciate 
nt    Elsenhower     sending     his     own 
as  an  envoy  to  them,  people  in  the 
wU4  see  a  mark  of  friendship  in  the 
J  onhs  affable  Vice  President  Mid  his 
charming    wife    to    ttaelr    countries.      The 
uhqiing    personalities   of   the    two   Nlxons 
them  ably  suited  for  this  task.     Un- 
doubtedly they  will  make  us  new  friends  in 
of  the  world  where  we  badly  need 
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of  tin  oountrles  to  be  visited  are  now 

_  on  a  shaky  neutrality  In  the  cold 

The  Nizons  may  be  able  to  answer 

of  the  questions  there  as  to  oar  motives 

<  or  alms  in  Far  East  policy.    They  may 

to  convince  doubting  people  that  ws 


AstxaBCAM  Baa  Assocunoir, 

SraMDING    CoMMimB    ON    JODKaaL 

Selection,  Tznuxe,  awo  OonmrsATioir, 
Chicago.  July  21. 1953. 
Hon.  MzLvnr  Price. 

CongressUmal  Offlce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dc&a  CoNcEsssjUK  Paxes:  We  are  an  Illi- 
nois committee  selected  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  because  we  represent  law, 
labor,  agriculture,  busineas,  civic  affairs,  and 
other  Interests  throughout  Illinois. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  for  Senate  bill  Wo. 
lees  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Oongress,  Judges  of  United  States  euurts,  and 
United  States  attorneys. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  tiie  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  present  sal- 
aries are  inadequate  because  of  (1)  taxes 
and  (2)  the  diminished  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

ICembexs  of  Congress  compare  wUh  heads 
of  the  execirtlve  departments  In  Importano*. 
Yet  congressional  salaries  are  S15.000  per 
year,  and  executive  department  sala.-ies  are 
$22,500.  Members  of  Congress  are  subject 
to  considerable  added  expense  because  of 
their  continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  their 
constituents.  It  Is  proposed  to  increase  such 
salaries  to  $25,000. 

Federal  Judges  draw  varying  salaries  be- 
ginning with  $15,000  for  dtetrlct  judges  and 
up  to  $25,500  for  the  Chief  Justice.  The 
chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York  receives  $85,000  plus  $3,000  expenses. 
The  judges  of  the  trial  court  of  New  York 
receive  S28.000.  It  U  proposed  to  Increase 
district  Judges'  salaries  to  $25,000  with  cor- 
responding increases  for  other  judges. 

The  highest  salary  of  United  States  attor- 
neys is  $11,800.  and  is  considerably  less  In 
most  Instances.  It  Is  proposed  to  Increase 
the  maximum  salary  to  $30,000  for  United 
States  attorneys  and  $15,000  for  assistant 
United  States  attorneys. 

District  Judge  John  C.  Knox,  of  New  Yort, 
recently  stated  that  after  deducting  taxes 
and  taking  account  of  the  decline  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  his  net  salary 
is  no  more  than  it  was  SS  years  ago  When 
he  received  $8X)00  per  year.  He  states  that 
because  of  his  obUgations  to  his  faaMly,  h* 
has  had  to  suppleoaent  his  Judkslal  salary 
by  lectin-ing  and  writing. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  quaUty  of  service 
rendered  by  our  CoogresSk  our  sourta.  and 
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our  attomejs  will  drspend  upon  the  character 
and  abiUty  of  the  men  who  serve  in  these 
capaolties.  Such  services  should  be  reason- 
ably compensated. 

Ws  strongly  urge  you  to  support  &  1668. 
BeqiectfuUy  yours, 
Benjamin  Wham,  Illinois  Chalrmaa; 
Harold  O.  Baker;  Robert  8.  Cushman; 
Alfred  Kamln;  James  G.  Thomas; 
Abraham  W.  Brussell;  Howard  KlUs; 
Paul  E.  Mathlas;  James  B.  Wham; 
Danisl  D.  CarmeU;  Taiwan  Gregory; 
Timothy  I.  MoKnight;  Karl  C.  WU- 
Uams;  John  E.  Cassldy;  John  Har- 
rington; Kurt  J.  Salomon;  John  J. 
YowelL 


BrodierliooJ  of  Locomotbe  FireMca  asd 
EnfinemeB  Endorses  H.  R.  356,  To  Re- 
peal tfce  ReatridiTe  Daal-Bcacfit 
AmendmeBts  to  tLe  Railroad  Retire- 
moit  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  MEW  JXaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  all  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives,  dated  July  16.  1953, 
fr(»n  D.  B.  Robertson,  stating  that  ap- 
proximately 1.000  delegates  assembled 
in  the  36tb  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen.  had  adopted  resolutions  en- 
.  dorsing  H.  R.  356  and  S.  2178.  a  com- 
panion bill,  to  repeal  the  1951  restrictive 
dual-benefits  amendment  and  urging 
each  Senator  and  Congressman  to  suj;>- 
port  H.  R.  356  and  &  2178. 

The  communication  to  which  I  hav« 
referred,  and  which  Is  Included  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  reads  as  follows; 
Bbotheshocio  or  LoooMonva 

PncMxw  AMB  EirciMEMEar, 
Boston.  Mom*.,  July  16,  1953. 
To  all  United  States  Semmtors  and  Bepr^ 
aentatives: 

HowosASOLc  8nm:  On  Mdnday.  July  1$.  1958. 
the  approximately  1.000  delegates  assembled 
In  the  36th  convention  at.  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Bnglnemen  in 
the  city  at  Boston,  Mass^  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Reaolved,  Th»X  this,  the  86th  convention 
of  the  BrotberhiXKl  of  Looomotlve  Firemen 
and  Englnemen  endorse  H.  R.  856  and  S. 
aiT8  which  bills  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  reduces  the 
amount  of  railroiul  annuity  or  penston  where 
the  Individual  or  his  spouse  (or  on  proper 
application  would  be)  entitled  to  certain  in- 
surance benefits  under  the  SocAal  Security 
Act;  be  It  f  mthnr 

"Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  these  two 
IsillB  wm  most  likely  be  acted  upon  by  the 
United  States  House  of  RepresentaUves  waA 
the  United  QX&Xm  Senate  during  this  week. 
that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  each  Senator  and 
Congressman  ur!i;ing  them  to  sui^ort  H.  El. 
856  and  S.  2178. 

'Tteaolution  adopted.** 

It  Is.  thsrefoie.  urgently  requested  that 
you  support  the  lOmve-mentioned  bills  which 
•lU  relieve  much  erf  the  hardship  now  being 
opsrtenoed  by  rotdred  railroad  employees  re- 


■ultlag  fMm  the  TT]-Tialln4  annlal  <cmu1Cj 
ofltet  provision  of  the  IB&l  *"Yfntlmnnts  to 
tbs  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
Respectfully  yours. 

D.  B.  Boanraov, 
President. 


B«T  ScoBt  Jamboree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cAUFOama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Julai  23. 1953 

Mr.  tPTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  close  of  the  thinl  national  Jamboree 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Starting 
on  July  17.  the  meeting  of  50,000  young 
American  boys,  and  boys  from  14  other 
nations  of  the  world,  took  place  on  the 
Irvine  Ranch  near  Santa  Ana  and  New- 
port Beach.  Calif.,  in  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Nixon,  address  these  boys  last 
Simday  night  and  of  witnessing  the  awe- 
inspiring  sight  of  a  lighted  candle  being 
held  in  the  hand  of  each  of  the  50,000 
boys  present. 

I  believe  a  part  of  their  activity,  which 
is  most  encouraging  in  our  fight  against 
atheistic  communism,  is  represented  by 
the  following  information  on  religious 
observances  which  was  distributed  to  all 
the  boys: 

The  12th  Scout  law  Is  "a  Scout  is  reverent." 
This  not  ^Qly  means  that  a  Scout  is  revorent 
toward  God  but  that  at  all  times  he  is  en- 
couraged to  be  faithful  In  his  religious 
duties  and  to  respect  the  convictions  of 
others  In  matters  of  custom  and  religion. 
This  reverence  and  religious  observance  is  a 
normal  part  at  every  Scout  camp  and  It  will 
be  of  the  jamboree. 

Religious  observances  will  be  highlighted 
on  Simday.  July  19,  when  Scouts  and  leaders 
of  all  faiths  will  worship  according  to  their 
faiths  in  several  services  that  morning. 
Schedule  for  the  day  and  principals  in- 
volved are: 

Catholic  mass.  B  a.  m. :  A  solemn  pontifical 
field  mass  will  be  celebrated  with  His 
Eminence  James  Prancls  Cardinal  Mclntyre. 
of  Los  Angeles,  presiding.  Celebrant  of  the 
mass  will  be  Bishop  lUchard  O.  Gerow.  of 
Natchez.  Miss. 

Jewish  services,  10:30  a.  m.:  Rabbi  Aryeh 
Lev.  chaplain  general,  and  his  staff  of  Jam- 
IxH^e  chaplains  of  this  faith  will  officiate. 
Dr.  Norman  Salit.  president  of  the  Synagogue 
CouncU  of  America,  will  deliver  the  address. 

United  Protestant  worship.  10:30  a.  m.; 
Conducted  by  the  Protestant  chaplain  gen- 
eral, the  Reverend  Robert  A.  Uphoff,  of  Rich- 
land. Wash.  Sermon  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Stephen  7.  Bayne.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Olympla,  Wash.,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chvirch. 

LDS  (Mormon)  services,  10:30  a.  m.:  A. 
Walter  Stevenson,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Toung  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  will  conduct  worship  services 
for  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Christian  Science  Services,  10:  SO  a.  m.: 
Charles  L.  Rellly,  first  reader,  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Simmons  RaddlffQ,  second  reader,  will  lead 
the  worship. 

Convocation.  8:30  p.  m.:  The  12th  Scout 
law  win  be  reemphaslzed  txx.  Mxe  great  eonvo- 


«atk»  auBday  «vetitav  which  will  bring  all 
80,000  jamboree  campers  into  the  main  arena 
In  a  demonstration  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  imder  the  fatherhood  of  Ood.  Theme 
for  the  oonvocstlon  is  "My  Duty  to  Ood." 
Music,  dramatic  portrayals,  and  a  candle- 
lighting  ceremony  of  £0.000  candles  will  make 
this  an  outstaiuling  event. 

Speakers  will  Include  Bishop  Bayne,  rep- 
resenting the  Protestant  churches  of 
America:  Dr.  SaUt.  representing  the  JewMi 
congregations:  Mr.  Eltert  R.  Curtis,  superin- 
tendent YMMTA.  representing  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  and  the 
very  Reverend  Monsignor  Oeorge  M.  Dowd. 
national  director  of  Catholic  committee  on 
scouting,  representing  the  Roman  CathoUo 
Church. 

Chaplain  service:  Each  Jamboree  section 
wlU  have  its  own  corps  of  chaplains  of 
various  faiths  with  a  total  of  90  chaplains 
at  the  Jamboree  to  minister  to  spiritual 
needs.  They  wUl  conduct  aU  religious  ob- 
servances and  be  available  for  personal  serv- 
Ice  to  Scouts  and  leaders. 


Coal  HUae  Safety  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxXNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  July  16. 
1953,  maiiced  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  operations  under  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  Public  Law  «52,  82d 
Congress. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay  on 
yesterday  issued  a  press  release  cover- 
ing a  r^um^  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tions under  the  Mine  Safety  Act.  I 
think  it  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  read  carefully 
the  report  from  the  Secretary,  which 
I  include  with  my  remarks. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  some  part 
Jn  sponsoring  and  working  for  approval 
of  mine-safety  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  the  82d  Congress 
showed  great  wisdom  in  enacting  into 
law.  enforcement  provisions  on  mine- 
safety  legislation. 

I  note  with  particular  Interest  in  the 
statement  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  there  has  been  exceptionally 
fine  cooperation  among  all  parties.  State 
and  Federal,  interested  in  coal-mine 
safety  in  the  administration  of  the  new 
law. 

The  report  from  Secretary  ULcXaj 
follows: 

COAI.  MXHE  SArETT  ACT  RETOBT 

Outstanding  cooperation  from  State  min- 
ing departments  and  from  nuuiagement  and 
labor  is  one  of  the  factors  responsilile  for  the 
steady  improvement  in  coal-mine  safety. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  McK^y  was 
Informed  today. 

In  a  report  covering  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act,  Director  J.  J.  Forbes.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
said  that  10.428  inspections  were  made — 3.058 
regdiar  and  3.281  check  inspections  of  mines 
subject  to  compulsory  provisions  of  the  act. 
In  addition,  4,091  smaller  mines  aiul  strip 
operations  subject  only  to  voluntary  provi- 
sions were  hupectad. 
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The  law.  approved  fn  July  1059.  atithorlaee 
the  Bitfesu  of  Mlnee  to  order  men  withdrawn 
tnm  a  mine  or  part  of  a  mine  imdw  two 
conditions: 

1.  If  an  Inspector  finds  Imminent  danger 
of  a  mine  explosion,  fire.  Inundation,  or  man- 
trip  or  man-hoist  accident;  and 

a.  If  an  operator  fails  to  abate,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  vlolatloDS  of  the  mine-safety 
provisions. 

Althotigh  more  than  8.300  regular  and 
check  inspections  of  mines  subject  to  the 
new  act  were  made  in  the  past  12  months, 
withdrawal  orders  issued  by  Federal  inspec- 
tors affected  only  53  mines.  Director  Forbes 
reported. 

In  all.  109  withdrawal  wders  were  Issued 
dtirlng  the  year.  Eleven  of  them,  affecting 
0  mines,  were  based  on  Imminent  danger, 
and  08  affecting  44  mines,  on  failure  to  abate 
violations  of  the  act  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

The  Director  annulled  38  of  the  withdrawal 
orders  after  reinspections  nuule  as  the  resiilt 
of  appeals  by  operators  showed  that  the 
dangers  had  been  eliminated.  Appeals  were 
acted  upon  as  soon  as  received,  regardless  of 
whether  they  arrived  during  aace  hours,  at 
night,  or  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

Until  July  1052.  when  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  was  passed,  the  Bureau  could 
Inspect  mines  and  recommend  voluntary  cor- 
rection of  hazards,  but  it  had  no  power  to 
enforce  its  reconunendations.  This  restric- 
tion still  holds  for  the  type  of  hazards  likely 
to  cause  ordinary  accidents,  but  the  new 
act  permits  Inspectors  to  act  to  avoid  maj<»- 
disasters.  In  addiUon,  the  limited  enforce- 
ment power  given  the  Biireau  last  year  ap- 
plies only  to  mines  employing  regularly  15  or 
more  men  underground.  Correction  of  has- 
ards  in  smaller  underground  mines  and  all 
■trip  mines  remains  voluntary. 

In  spite  of  its  new  responsibilities,  the 
Bureau  continued  to  inspect  the  smaller 
mines  and  strip  mines  as  often  as  feasible. 
In  addition.  Its  inspectors  continued  to  In- 
vestigate coal-mine  fatalities,  assist  in  res- 
c\ie  and  recovery  operations  after  disasters, 
conduct  the  Bureau's  coal-mine  accident- 
prevention  courses,  and  some  classes  in  first- 
aid  and  mine-rescue  procedures. 

Noting  that  the  Bureau's  force  of  223 
coal-mine  Inspectors  has  been  Increased  by 
60  during  recent  months.  Director  Forbes 
■aid: 

"These  men,  together  with  additional  min- 
ing engineers  and  electrical  Inspectors,  have 
been  given  intensive  training  and  assigned 
to  stations,  where  they  are  now  accom- 
panying experienced  inspectors.  As  the  new 
men  begin  Inspecting  mines  on  their  own. 
we  shall  be  able  to  Inspect  mines  more  fre- 
quently, at  the  same  time  continuing  our 
safety  training  activities  with  undiminished 
▼Igor.  The  Bureau's  43-year  experience  has 
■hown  conclusively  the  value  of  such  train- 
ing in  preventing  coal-mine  accidents  and 
minimizing  the  seriousness  of  those  that  do 
occur,  as  well  as  the  absolute  need  for  co- 
operation among  all  Interested  in  coal-mine 
•afety." 

As  an  example  of  cooperation,  he  dted  the 
five  SUtes— Wyoming,  Washington,  Okla- 
homa, North  DekoU.  and  North  Carolina 

that  already  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act's  provision  for 
joint  State-Federal  enforcement.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  regular  inspections  of  larger 
mines  during  the  past  12  months  were  made 
Jointly  by  State  and  Federal  coal-mine  in- 
spectors. 

The  Director  attributed  the  smaU  number 
of  withdrawal  orders  to  the  truly  outstand- 
ing cooperation  the  Bureau  has  received  In 
administering  the  new  law. 

•-This  cooperation,"  he  said,  "has  come 
nrom  State  mining  departments,  and  from 
management  and  labor.  With  such  coopera- 
tion  we   can   look  forward  to  MOjiutd 
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lmpn>vement  In  safety  In  the  cofd- 
g  industry." 
Besides  the  withdrawal  orders,  49  orders 
cl^ssJiylng  mines  as  gassy  were  Issued  during 
^^^  year.     Such  an  ord'^r  does  not  require 
wl  thdrawal  of  men,  but  subjects  a  mine  to 
safety  provisions  of  the  act,  including 
M  from  which  so-called  nongassy  mines 
exempted.    Three  of  these  were  appealed 
the  Director,  who  annulled  1  and  upheld 
other  2.     One  of  these  was  appealed  to 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
an  Independent  agency  reporting  di- 
rectly  to   the   President.     After   a   hearing. 
Board  upheld  the  Director's  decision, 
federal    Inspectors   observed   7.540    vlola- 
tiqns   of   the   safety  provisions  of   the   act, 
nearly  half  of  these  were  corrected  Im- 
'itely.     The  inspectors  issued  3,990  no- 
granting  a  reasonable  time  for  eliml- 
Ing  dangers,  1,592  granting  an  extension 
time,  and  3,669  certifying  that  violations 
1  been  totally  abated. 
•  "here  had  been  only  one  major  coal-mine 
Iter  since  the  act  went  into  effect.    That 
a  coal-dust  explosion,  ignited  by  black 
bldstlng  powder,  in  a  mine  at  Lovllia.  Iowa, 
which  five  men  were  killed.     Ironically, 
( ccurred  on  the  same  day  that  the  Bureau 
notified  of  dismissal  of  a  court  Injunc- 
that  had   barred  Issuance  of  a   wlth- 
order  for  failure  to  discontinue  the 
of  Uack  blasting  powder  undwground. 
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.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 

ude   my    statement   in    support    of 

Concvirrent  Resolution  58.  Intro- 

by  Representative  Lawxknck  H. 

,  of  Wisconsin: 

Introduction   of   this   resolution   by 
nman  SicrrH,  of  Wisconsin,  came  as 
pjeasant  surprise  to  me  because  It  Indl- 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
■-'  themselves  in  a  carefxil  study  of  the 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  many 
which  are  held  captive  In  that  prison 
nations.     For   some    time    I    have    been 
ing  studies  on  the  same  subject.     I  have 
sought  out  the  advice  and  Judgment 
pi  actlcal  men  who  have  spent  many  years 
s1|udy  and  research  on  the  peoples  of  the 
S.  R.,  the  manner  in  which  the  power- 
tyrants  of  Moscow  have  managed  to 
their   evil    empire    together    and    ths 
seta  we  have  of  bringing  peace  and  free- 
to  the  nations  and  peoples  enslaved  by 
The  results   of  my  search   for   the 
to  these  vital  questions  have  led  me 
(   inescapable   conclusions: 
rhat  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  a  tuktlon 
in  any  sense  of  the  meaning  of  those 
It  Is  in  fact  an  empire. 
That  the  Sovlet-Communlst  empire  Is 
up  of  many  separ&te  and  distinct  na- 
of  peoples.    Not  aU  of  these  separate 
IS  have  been  clearly  Identified  as  such 
recent  times  but  16  of  them  have  been 
such  recognition.     Even  the  masters 
I  Kremlin  have  been  forced  to  extend 
recognition  to  their  so-called  constltu- 
but  even  more  Important,  by  Stalin's 
^•ors.    They  have  done   this   through 
^ial    "Unity   Call '    issued    by    them 
'*-'  after  the  free  world  learned,  without 
that  StaUn  went  the  way  of  all  mortal 
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men.  They  did  It  again  in  the  funeral  ora- 
tions  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  public 
performance  for  Stalin.  And  finally,  they 
have  been  telling  the  world  about  it  again 
In  recent  days  by  the  charges  placed  against 
Hangman  Beria — who  lost  in  the  struggle  for 
total  power. 

The  manner  In  which  they  have  made  this 
public  admission  is  of  great  Importance 
because  It  adds  up  to  a  frank  admission 
by  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  of  their  great- 
est fears.  They  are  now  calling  the  U.  8. 
8.  R.  a  multi-national  state.  They  thxis  ad- 
mit StaUn's  lingo  of  the  "Socialist  mother- 
land" was  a  fraud.  Moreover,  by  this  means 
they  seek  to  calm  the  powerful  national 
movements  in  the  non-Russian  nations  by 
giving  lip  service  to  popular  demands  for 
such  recognition.  The  Importance  of  this 
trend  is  pointed  up  sharply  when  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  term  "national"  is  forbidden 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Marxism.  The  reason 
for  thU  Is  that  the  term  is  derived  from 
"nation"  and  under  international  law  na- 
tions derive  sovereign  rights  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

3.  That  there  is  only  one  Russian  nation 
in  the  Sovlet-Communlst  empire,  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federative  SocUllst  Republic. 
The  capital  city  of  that  nation  Is  Mokcow. 
The  population  of  that  nation,  the  heartland 
Of  Communist  imperialism.  Is  only  76  per- 

'      cent  Russian. 

4.  There  is  one  other  naUon  in  the  Com- 
munist empire,  perhaps  the  smaUest  one. 
which  has  more  Russians  in  its  population 
than  others — the  Karelo-Flnnlsh  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic.  This  is  the  territory  taken 
by  force  of  arms  from  the  gallant  nation  of 
Finland  and  which,  in  all  JusUcc.  some  day 
must  be  returned  to  her. 

6.  The  remaining  14  nations  of  the  U.  8. 
8.  R.  which  have  received  public  recognition, 
in  the  manner  cited  previously,  are  90  per- 
cent or  better  non-Russian  In  their  makeup, 
■very  one  of  these  nations  are  populated  by 
people  who  want  to  be  recognized  on  tlieir 
own  merits,  who  want  to  separate  themselves 
from  Moscow  imperialism  and  Join  the  world' 
family  of  free  nations.  Their  advanced  cul- 
ture, their  historical  struggle  for  freedom 
and  repreeentative  government  makes  it 
clear  they  are  natural  allies  of  all  wlu>  seek 
freedom  and  peace. 

6.  That  the  power  control  which  holds  the 
prison  of  nations  together  U  a  peculiar  and 
dangerotis  mixture  of  Communist  Imperial- 
ism and  Russian  imperialism.    The  theories 
of  Marx  and  the  agelong,  super -race  prac- 
tices Of  Muscovy  have  been  skillfuUy  blended 
together.     The  end  result  is  that  ov«  800 
million  people  have  been  puUed  into  a  slave 
empire  which  Is  ruled  by  leas  than  3  percent 
of  the  populaUon.    The  remaining  97  per- 
cent  have   no   voice   In   government,   have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  elite  ruling 
class  and  wUl— once  given  half  an  oppor^ 
tunity— turn  against   their  oppressive  mas- 
ters with  a  vengeance  unequaled  in  history 
The  New  York  Times  in  its  issue  of  July  18. 
1958.  carried  a  highly  Ulustratlve  article  by 
Harry  Schwarts  of  the  place  the  Russians 
play  in  holding  the  Communist  empire  to- 
gether.   Because  it  demonstrates  so  weU  ths 
connection  between  Russian  imperialism  and 
Communist  imperialism  I  am  requesting  that 
It  be  Included  in  its  entirety  in  the  com- 
mittee print  of  the  hearings  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  58. 

7.  That  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelortisslan 
nations  have  fought  both  Russian  and  Com- 
munist Imperialism  over  the  course  of  cen- 
turies. Both  these  nations  along  with  Ita- 
tonla,  Uthuanla,  Georgia,  Azerbaldzhan,  and 
several  others  gained  their  Independence 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Tsarist  empire  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  only  to  lose  it  again  to 
the  new  Moscow  imperialism.  During  World 
War  n  these  two  nations  again  demonstrated 
their  hatred  for  Moscow  by  turning  against 
their  Sovlet-Communlst  oppressors,  weicom- 
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tng  tbe  Oermaa  Wehmaobt  as  libsratacs 
only  to  be  betrayed  by  the  evil  racist  policies 
of  the  Itads.  History  has  dsmonstrated  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  tfae  q»irlt  ctf  national 
patriotism  tvuxm  strong  In  the  Byelorussian 
and  Ukrainian  nations  and  that  the  superior 
race  theories  and  practloss  at  Moscow  have 
not  been  able  to  and  will  oever  succeed  in 
.    stamping  it  out. 

8.  The  ruUng  elite  of  Moscow  have  long 
been  d aiming  that  aU  ot  the  nop  Piwlsn 
nations  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  have  the  right  to 
•freely  separate  from  the  Union."  They 
have  attempted  by  every  means  possible  to 
establish  this  myth  as  a  fact.  Regretfully, 
they  have  suooeeded  to  some  extent  In  thte 
propaganda  efltort.  However,  anyooe  who 
has  made  even  a  casual  study  at  this  ques- 
tion is  aware  Uiat  th«  Soviet  oonstitution  is 
»ot  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  oa— It  is  a 
straight  piece  oC  propaganda  calculated  to 
deceive  and  mlslaad  the  gmlUble  throt^hout 
the  world.  Tb  ths  best  ot  my  knowledge  no 
real  effort  has  been  made  to  test  the  applica- 
bility at  the  tesic  guaranties  ot  the  Soviet 
oonstltatlon. 

It  is  within  ths  framewotk  ot  thess  con- 
siderations that  I  warmly  endorse  the  pur- 
poses outlined  m  Bouse  Concurrent  Besotu- 
Uon  58. 

On  AprU  16,  19SS.  nresident  Eisenhower 
ootlinsd  a  program  for  ths  world,  ttie  pur- 
posss  of  which  were  to  show  alternative 
oouTMs  for  war  or  psaes  and  to  caU  upon 
the  isadsrs  oC  ths  U.  S.  8.  B.  to  demon- 
strate their  good  faith  by  concrete  dssdi. 
In  that  aadrses  the  Pnstdent  oatUned  the 
stages  and  steps  Uiroxigh  wlileh  such  good 
faith  could  IM  established.  TO  oomplete  all 
thess  steps  will  take  tims  aad  studied 
patience,  meanwhile  ws  aad  the  other  fT«e 
•atlons  must  malntala  a  maxhrnnn  posltloKi 
of  military  strength  and  rsadinssB. 

House  Concurrent  BssOtatton  SB  offers  the 
Soviet  leaders  and  the  free  world  an  ^^ 
torlcal  opportmitty  to  reduce  Uie  waiting 
period  far  a  )ust  and  lasting  psaos  and  ootild 
very  w«n  turn  the  key  m  the  door  ieadlng 
to  an  nnpreoadented  era  of  human  frsedam 
and  woild  prosperity.  If  ttie  Oovemzacnt 
or  tkm  United  States  should  seek  to  sstab- 
UA  dlploBuitic  relations  with  Byslonasla 
and  Ukraine,  tills  woold  be  a  real  test  of 
■ineertty  for  ifoseow.  If  the  oontromng 
power  la  Hoseow  and  ths  prooonsvis  of  that 
power  In  Minsk  and  Kiev  were  to  rsspnisl 
in  the  aOrmative,  tliey  would  thus  demon- 
i«rate  their  beUef  tltat  the  non-Russian  na- 
tJons  of  tlie  U.  a  8.  R.  do  In  fact  have  in- 
vloutt  rights  and  that  they  are  fully  sa- 
taied  to  sovereign  powers  befitting  any 
nation.  By  stwh  affirmative  action  the  Mos- 
cow autlMx-itlss  eould  provide  concrete  evi- 
dence that  they  had  given  up  Vie  mad  quest 
for  power  which  has  brought  nothing  but 
Slavery,  drudgery,  socrULce,  and  death  to 
countless  «r*«n«nt  of  people. 

If  the  Moscow  authorities  or  their  pro- 
consols  tn  Minsk  and  Kiev  refussd  to  per- 
mit closer  TeUtlans  between  the  ByelorasBlan 
and  Ukrainian  people  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  the  media  of  direct  diplomatic 
relationships,  they  wotdd  tlius  announce  to 
the  world  thetr  intention  to  continue  a 
course  leading  to  world  domination  and  In- 
♦Tttable  war.  The  responslbUlty  for  decision 
in  this  all-Important  matter  would  rest 
itogularly  and  whoUy  with  the  Moeoow  a\i- 
thorltles.  Their  decision  would  be  known 
to  all  the  people  of  the  world,  both  the  free 
*nd  the  ensUved.  All  manlrtnd  would  know 
whether  Moacow  wanted  peace  «r  war.  The 
*n«wer  to  this  question,  v^hlch  rests  heavy 
on  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men.  Is  long 
OJ«rd»ie.  House  Concurrent  Reeolutloii  66 
<»«rs  a  milque  opportunity  to  secure  ac- 
ceptable evidence  leading  to  an  answer  to 
this  all-lmportant  queetlon. 

It  is  for  tlMse  reasons  that  I  congratulate 
<ioofMnm»a  Bmm  lor  his  ttmely  Intro- 
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•doctlan  -ot  this  rssolutton  and  tugs  Its  sarly 
approval  bj  ths  ooDUBlttas. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18,  19581 

BoiA   BiBir    Vtomc    or   Gxx&t   Russians— 

DoiciNAirr  Ghoup  in  Sovect  Said  To  Fkax 

ErroaiB  To  Incxxasx  Powzi  or  Mmoairr 

Paopixs 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 
Svidenee  is  mounting  that  the  puige  of 
LavrenU  P.  Beria  is  In  part  a  successful 
counter-revolution  by  Great  Russian  ele- 
ments in  the  Soviet  leadership  against  the 
more  egalitarian  nationalltleB  policy  pushed 
by  Mr.  Beria  in  the  4  months  after  Stalin's 
death. 

Throu^KTOt  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  last 
few  days  many  meetings  have  been  held  at 
which  speakers  have  stressed  the  chazge  that 
Mr.  Beria  tried  to  inflame  antagonisms  l>e- 
tween  different  natlonaUtles  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
past  4  months  aboma.  however,  that  this 
charge  makes  sense  only  if  it  Is  seen  from  the 
Oteat  Bisslan  point  of  view  that  any  attack 
on  Bussiflcation  Is  an  Incitement  against 
proper  reitJonshlpe  among  Soviet  national- 
ities. 

Mr.  Beriali  first  outstanding  achievement 
«rter  Stalin's  death  was  to  expose  the  falsity 
of  the  charges  against  the  doctor-murder- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  Jews.  At  the  time 
of  that  esposurs.  the  detaita  printed  In 
Pravda  made  clear  that  the  Soviet  people 
were  being  told  more  or  less  directly  that  a 
number  of  highly  placed  Riif  «nnff.  including 
»  secret  police  leader  named  Semyon  D. 
Xgnatiev,  had  tried  to  incite  anti-Semitism 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  same  pattern  of  showing  penecntion 
or  discrimination  against  non-Russian  peo- 
|*es  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  evident  tn  the 
«lMDges  Mr.  Beria  brouglit  about  in  his  na- 
tive Repubile  of  Georgia,  in  the  Ukraine 
whei«  a  Russian  party  secretary,  t,.  O.  Melnl- 
kov.  was  purged,  and  in  Ibe  Baltic  States. 

Thus  tlie  dominant  theme  of  Mr.  Beria's 
period  in  power  as  head  of  the  secret  police 
was  the  need  to  undo  the  excessive  domi- 
nance obtained  by  the  Great  Russians,  Rus- 
sians within  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  give 
tlie  minority  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
greater  freedom  and  more  rights.  It  is  this 
policy  that  is  now  being  interpreted  as  an 
attack  on  the  friendly  relations  among  the 
Soviet  peoples,  the  main  charge  now  being 
leveled  agsilnst  Mr.  fierla  in  the  press  and  in 
the  meetings  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  this  m^irw^  dear,  too.  Is  that  Mr. 
Berla>  Aclillles  heel  In  his  drive  to  attain 
supreme  power  within  the  Soviet  Union  was 
that  he  was  not  a  Russian  but  a  Georgian. 
The  Great  Busslan  people  liad  stood  for 
one  Georgian.  Stalin,  as  their  ruler  Ixit  Mr. 
Beria  apparently  felt  that  tli^  would  not 
stand  for  a  second  Georgian  as  Btalin's  suc- 
cessor and  tliat  therefore  he  needed  to  in- 
crease the  influence  aad  the  power  at  the 
non-Russian  minorities. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  under- 
standable that  Georgl  M.  Malenkov  and  other 
Great  Russians  in  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  had 
nationalistic  reasons  to  band  together 
against  Mr.  Beria.  It  would  seem  likely 
that  they  were  greatly  aided  in  this  effort 
by  the  fact  the  chief  mUitary  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  armed  forces.  Marshals  Alexander  M. 
YasiUevsky  and  Georgl  K.  Ehukov,  were  both 
great  Russians, 

Adding  substance  to  Oils  Interpretation 
of  Beria's  downfall,  as  well  as  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  his  policies  carried  out  earlier. 
Is  a  tale  vouched  for  by  a  mmiber  of  Geor- 
■gtea  refugees,  countrymen  of  Mr.  Beria.  wiio 
have  arrived  in  ^lis  country  tn  the  past  few 
years. 


AocoKliBg  to  tbsss  Geoijgians,  in  tlie  early 
period  of  World  War  n,  as  Hitler's  armies 
seemed  to  inarch  toward  what  looked  then 
like  inevitable  victory,  a  group  of  Georgian 
Communist  party  leaders,  Iix^udlng  Mr. 
Beria,  decided  to  attempt  to  salvage  scme- 
thlng  out  of  what  they  Jiidged  to  be  the 
coming  defeat  of  Stalin's  Russia. 

CAXXIB)  BID  TO  BZTLBS 

Tills  attempt,  these  refugees  repot,  took 
the  form  of  sending  a  representative  through 
the  Soviet  and  German  lines  to  Berlin 
where  lie  attempted  to  present  this  propo- 
sition to  the  lilghest  Oerman  otBclals,  in- 
cluding Ktler: 

The  Georgian  leaders,  headed  by  Ifr. 
Beria,  would  arrange  for  the  Soviet  armies 
facing  Hitler  In  the  TTanscaucastis  area  to 
cease  their  opposition  and  permit  a  rapid 
German  conquest  of  the  area.  In  return, 
theee  Georgian  leaders  proposed  that  Hitler 
guarantee  the  creation  of  a  truly  Independ- 
■ent  state  of  Georgia,  with  themselves  as 
the  heads. 

This  proposition  at  first  apparently  was 
scorned  by  Hitler  who  felt  that  his  victory 
was  certain  and  he  had  no  need  to  make 
deals  with  any  Communist  traitors.  Later, 
when  the  tide  of  batUe  had  turned.  Hitler 
apparently  ahowed  some  Int^n-eet  in  the 
proposition.  But  at  that  time  tlie  behtf  In 
the  Soviet  defeat  had  been  removed  so  that 
this  effort  of  HlUw  to  make  up  for  his 
original  mistake  oame  to  naught. 


EiMslMwer  Admiiibti  atiwi— The  Frst 
Half  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  HBKARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAurosMU. 

IN  2HX  BODSK  OF  RXPBXSDrTA'nviS 

Thursday.July  23, 1953 

Ur.mUHfaB.  Mr.  Speaker,  oar  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnss]  has  prepared  for  his  con- 
stituents «m  exo^lent  analysis  of  the 
first  6  months  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  At- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  report  follows: 

'  Halt  Tbab 


Today  marks  the  8-month  anniversary 
of  President  EUenliower's  lnaug\iration. 
Varloas  appraisals  of  his  administration  are 
now  appesrlng  In  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
anes.  Here  are  the  reflections  of  one  Con- 
gressman on  the  slgnlfloaat  aspecto  of  the 
llzst  BepofaUeaa  administration  In  SO  years: 


The  administration,  like  Lincoln,  likes  to 
know  where  It  is  before  it  determines  where 
it  Is  going.  Its  flrst  months  have  been  large- 
ly taken  xtp  with  broad  poUcy  studies — in 
getting  a  firm  grasp  tipon  the  myriad  probp 
lems  which  conf  roiu  It.  Americans  haw  the 
assurance  that  hl^^-level  decisions  are  based 
upon  the  considered  lodgment  of  our  beat 
minds  worlcing  harmonlouBiy  tmder  Xke'i 
direction. 

CONOBSn 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years  the  coequal 
status  of  the  legislative  branch  is  being  re- 
spected. Best  evidence  of  Ike's  desire  to 
cooperate  with  Congress  Is  the  violent  crit- 
icism of  the  remnant  New  Dealers  who  charge 
lilm  with  a  lack  of  leadership  because  h« 
refuses  to  Ixowbeat  the  Congress.  Predic- 
tion: As  a  resultk  adtaaa  thu  flwUsoore  of  this 
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Oemgrew  la  MKled  np,  the  bulk  of  the  Presi- 
dent's progrmm  will  have  been  enacted. 

MOSAI. 

A  ftesh  tanew  has  swept  over  Washington 
alnoe  the  InauguraL  Broad  and  effactlTe 
steps  have  been  taken  to  root  out  corruption 
and  to  bring  swift  punishment  to  transgres- 
sors. The  President's  emphasis  upon  the 
spiritual  has  elevated  the  moral  tone  In  the 
MaUon's  Cai^tal. 


Brotherhood  of  LocomotiTe  Enfuecrt 
EndoTMs  H.  R.  356,  Raportoa  bj  Com- 
mittee on  laterttate  ud  Foreifa  G>m- 
morce.  To  RtpoiJ  RMtrictWe  Bcaeit 
ProTisioa  of  Raibood  Retvement  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

aw  Hxw  jnasBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSXNTATIVS8 
Monday,  July  13. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  an  organization  such  as  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En^rineers. 
and  the  others  that  have  done  so,  en- 
dorse legislation,  it  miist  be  worthwhile. 
Guy  L.  Brown,  grand  chief  engineer,  has 
addressed  a  telegram  to  four  Members  of 
Congress  interested  in  labor  legislation 
requesting  that  they  support  H.  R.  356. 
to  repeal  restrictive  benefits  now  In  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  as  a  result  of 
the  1951  amendments. 

The  telegram,  which  I  make  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  reads  as  follows: 

Ci.KVKiJkm.  July  14.  1953. 
Bon.  RoBKCT  Caossn, 

House  Offlce  Building. 

Waahinffton.  D.  C, 
Hon.  H.  Az.zzAMom  SicrrH. 
Senate  ogioe  BuiUUng. 

Washington.  D.  C, 
Hon.  H.  H.  LxHMAM. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C, 
Hon.  Pattl  H.  Dottglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Twelfth  triennial  convention.  Brotherhood 
<rf  Locomotive  Engineers.  In  session  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  has  taken  unanimous  action  la 
support  of  H.  B.  3Sfl.  proposing  amendments 


to  Railroad  Retirement  Aet,  aa  amended,  and 
reipectfully  reqtiests  your  aaatstanoe  In  ef- 
forts to  secure  Its  passage  at  the  earliest 
pt^ble  date. 

Oinr  Xi.  Bsowir, 
Orand  Chief  Engineer. 


The  President  Is  erltlelaed  on  the  ground 
he  is  continuing  the  Ttiunan  foreign  policy. 
In  my  opinion,  such  criticism  falls  to  reoog- 
Blze  these  basic  changes :  A  drastically  revised 
belief  In  the  importance  of  the  Par  East,  end 
of  containment  and  encouragement  of  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Cwtaln  with  the  hope 
of  liberation,  clear  warnings  to  Europe  that 
unity  miut  be  achieved  and  that  "Id  will  end 
soon,  and  the  effective  operation  of  the  re- 
vitalized National  Security  Ck>uncU.  mairing 
sure  our  national  policy  takes  Into  considera- 
tion military  and  economic  as  well  as 
diplomatic  factors. 

DOMxsnc 
Sncouragement  has  been  given  to  local  and 
State  governments  to  take  responsibility  for 
essential  programs  hitherto  sought  after  by 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Private  enterprise 
Is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  scapegoat  but  as 
the  basic  element  In  the  American  system. 
The  emphasis  Is  upon  the  freedom  for  the 
Individual  rather  than  more  power  for  the 
central  govemmeat. 


37  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  July  21, 1953 

%St.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pli  iased  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  col- 
let guee  to  the  article  written  by  Hugh  P. 
Williamson,  a  member  of  the  Missouri 


th« 


To  Practice  m  the  Federal 
Covts  Shodd  Be  Uaiform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


bar,  and  which  appeared  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Missouri  Bar  in  October  1950. 

:t  clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for 
tb  i  passage  of  my  bill  H.  R.  1265. 

fhe  article  follows: 
A  OfiaaiON  To  Pbactics  dt  FSbckal  Covstb 
By  Hugh  P.  Williamson,  member  of  the 
Callaway  County  bar) 

to.  the  llay  1950  Issus  of  the  Missouri  Bar 
Joi  imal  there  a{q;>eared  a  study  of  the  niles 
pn  mulgated  by  each  of  the  i8  Stetes  relating 
to  ;he  admission  to  the  practice  of  law  within 
th(  m  of  attorneys  licensed  to  practice  In 
otier  States. 

*:  Tie  foUowlng  survey  relates  to  the  rules 
of  admission  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uc  Itad  States.  In  the  11  United  Stetes  courta 
of  appeals,  and  in  the  86  United  States  dls- 
tri  t  courts  within  the  United  Stetes.  We 
wU  i  first  consider  the  rules  of  admission  set 
up  by  the  United  Stetes  courte  of  appeals  of 
att  }meys  who  (a)  are  licensed  to  practice  In 
a  '  Tnlted  Stetes  court  of  appeals  and  who 
wli  b  to  practice  in  another  such  court:  (b) 
wli  a  are  not  licensed  to  jn-actice  In  any 
Ue  Ited  States  court  of  appeals  but  who  are 
llo  fused  to  practice  In  a  United  Stetes  dis- 
tal t  court:  (c)  who  are  not  licensed  to  prac- 
tlo)  In  a  United  Stetes  district  court,  but 
wfa3  are  licensed  to  practice  In  the  highest 
cox  rt  In  their  State. 

1 1  the  United  Stetes  Court  of  Appeals  for 

L«  District  of  Columbia,  attorneys  will  be 
adiiltted  If  they  are  licensed  to  practice  In 
th«  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes;  or 
In  1  he  District  Court  of  the  United  Stetes  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  or  who  for  the  pre- 
ced  Ing  3  years  have  been  licensed  to  practice 
In  he  highest  court  of  a  Stete,  Territory,  or 
Insi  ilar  possession  of  the  United  Stetes,  upon 
pre  lentetlon  of  a  certificate  showing  them 
to  M  so  licensed.  Any  attorney  who  fur- 
nlsJ  tes  a  certificate  from  a  court  other  than 
IMstrict  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 

i,  must  pay  a  $60  fee  for  a  character  and 
fttnpss  Investigation. 

CXBCUIT  BKQUnxiCnfTS 

the  first  circuit,  comprising  Ualne, 
Ifaa  lachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Rhode  Island,  an  attorney  will  be  ad- 
mitted who  is  licensed  to  practice  In  the 
Court  of  the  United  Stetes.  any 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  or  any 
^  court  of  the  Unlted,Stetes, 
the  second  circuit,  composed  of  Oon- 
nectftcut.  New  York,  and  Vermont,  an  attor- 
wlll  be  admitted  if  licensed  in  any  one 
courts  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  In  the 
t  court  of  a  Stete,  If  he  nrn».»nt.«<wf  ^n 
within  the  second  clrciilt. 
the  third  circuit,  consisting  of  Delaware, 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Vlrglfi 
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Islands,  an  attorney  wm  be  admitted  U  li- 
censed In  the  Suprei^fe  Court  at  the  United 
Stetee,  any  United  States  'court  of  appeals, 
any  United  Stetes  district  court  within  the 
third  circuit,  or  the  highest  appellate  oourt 
of  any  Stete. 

In  the  fourth  circuit,  made  up  of  Mary- 
land. North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia,  an  attorney  wlU  be 
admitted  If  Ucenssd  In  any  United  Stetes 
oourt  or  In  the  highest  oourt  In  the  Stete  of 
his  residence. 

In  the  fifth  circuit,  oompoeed  of  Alabama. 
Canal  Zone,  norlda.  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mls- 
alsslppl.  and  Tssas,  an  attorney  wlU  be  ad- 
mitted If  licensed  In  the  Supreme  Oourt  of 
the  United  Stetes  or  any  district  oourt  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

In  the  sixth  clrctiit.  oonslstlng  of  Kan- 
tucky.  Michigan.  Otilo.  and  Tsnnessee.  an 
attorney  will  be  admitted  if  licensed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes.  or  a 
district  court  of  the  United  Stetes.  or  In  the 
highest  oourt  of  the  Stete  of  his  residence. 
In  the  Seventh  Circuit,  oompoeed  of  Illi- 
nois. Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  an  attorney 
will  be  admitted  If  licensed  in  the  Supreme 
Oourt  of  the  United  Stetes,  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals,  or  the  highest  oourt  of 
any  Stete. 

In  the  Eighth  Clreult.  comprising  Artan- 
sas.  Iowa.  Mlneaota.  Missouri.  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  an  at- 
torney will  be  admitted  If  licensed  in  any 
United  Stetse  court  or  the  highest  oourt  of 
any  Stete. 

In  the  Ninth  Clrctiit.  made  up  of  Alaska, 
Arizona.  California.  Idaho.  Montana.  Ne- 
vada, Oregon.  Washington,  and  Hawaii,  an 
attorney  will  be  admitted  If  licensed  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes.  or  In 
any  district  court  of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  or  In 
the  highest  court  of  any  State. 

In  the  Tenth  Circuit,  consisting  of  Colo- 
rado. Kansas.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming,  an  attorney  wlU  be  admitted 
If  licensed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stetes.  or  In  any  other  United  Stetes 
court  of  appeals,  or  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Tenth  Circuit,  or 
in  the  supreme  eourt  of  any  State  la  the 
Tenth  Circuit,  or  In  the  Oourt  of  AkwaI*  (tf 
the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

From  ths  above  we  note  the  following 
facte:  First,  that  of  the  11  dreults,  7  wlU 
admit  attorneys  licensed  to  practice  In  the 
hlgheet  oourt  of  the  Stete  of  their  resldsoce. 
which  a  great  majority  of  attorneys  In  all 
of  the  Stetes  are  licensed  to  do;  that  one. 
the  Second,  will  admit  an  attorney  licensed 
In  ths  highest  oourt  of  a  Stete  if  he  main- 
tains an  office  within  the  Second  Circuit; 
that  one.  the  Tenth,  will  admit  an  attorney 
licensed  in  the  supreme  court  of  any  Stete 
within  the  Tenth  Circuit;  and  that  two.  the 
First  and  Fifth,  will  not  admit  an  attorney 
unless  he  is  licensed  la  a  United  States 
court. 

It  Is  significant,  we  believe,  that  courta 
in  the  7  circuite  where  admission  Is  easiest, 
do  not,  except  apparently  by  chance,  co- 
incide with  the  location  of  those  Stetes 
where  admission  to  Stete  practice  Is  easiest: 
nor  do  the  2  circuite  where  admission  Is 
most  dUBcult.  coincide  except  by  chance,  with 
those  Stetes  where  admission  to  Stete  prao- 
tlce  is  most  difilcult.  One  of  the  two  "hard" 
circuite.  the  first.  Is  composed  of  the  Stetes 
of  Maine,  Massachxisette.  New  Hampshlrs. 
and  Rhode  Island,  where  admission  to  State 
practice  Is  ccxnparatlvely  easy.  The  other 
"hard"  circuit  is  the  fifth,  consisting  of  the 
Stetes  of  Alabama.  Florida,  Georgia,  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi  and  Texas,  where  admission 
to  Stete  practice  Is  also  hard.  But  the 
Ninth  Clrc\ilt,  oompoeed  of  Arizona,  CaU- 
fomia.  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  is  an  easy  admission  circuit,  whereas 
aU  of  these  Stetes,  except  Montena  and  Ore- 
gon, are  "hard"  Stetes  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice in  State  courts. 
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From  the  above  It  seems  that  two  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn.  First,  that  rules  of 
admission  to  United  Stetes  courte  of  appeals 
are  much  more  unlfmn  than  are  rules  of 
sdmission  to  practice  In  the  Stetes;  and  sec- 
ond, that  whereas  admission  to  practice  in 
Stetes  Is  generally  hard  or  easy  according 
to  the  location  of  the  Stetes  In  definite  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  no  influence  of  sec- 
tionalism can  be  observed  in  the  admission 
rules  to  the  United  Stetes  Coiu-te  of  Appeals. 
DxsraicT  Kxqunxicxirrs 
The  United  States  district  courte,  with 
respect  to  rules  of  admission  to  practice,  with 
exceptions  which  will  be  noted,  fall  Into  the 
following  general  categories : 

First,  courte  requiring  residence  in  their 
State  and  membership  In  their  State  bar. 
This  is  true  In  the  southern  district  of  West 
VlrfTlnia,  the  eastern  and  western  distrlcta 
of  Virginia,  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina,  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricte  of  California,  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  district  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
eastern  and  western  distrlcte  of  Wisconsin, 
the  northern  district  of  West  Virginia. 

Second,  courts  which  admit  attorneys  from 
other  Stetes  who  have  been  licensed  to  prac- 
tice in  the  highest  court  of  a  State.  This  Is 
the  rule  In  the  following  distrlcte:  Southern 
district  of  Alabama,  district  of  Arizona,  dis- 
trict of  Idaho,  eastern  district  of  Dllnois. 
northern  district  of  Indiana,  southern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  eastern  and  western  dis- 
trlcte of  Kentucky,  eastern  district  of  Ixml- 
siana,  district  of  Maryland,  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi, district  of  Montena,  district  of 
Nevada,  southern  district  of  Iowa,  district  of 
South  Dakote,  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, district  of  Oregon,  western  district  of 
Oklahoma,  northern  district  of  Oklahoma, 
eastern  district  of  C^lahoma,  southern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  northern  district  of  Ohio,  dis- 
trict of  Uteh,  eastern  district  of  Washington, 
western  district  of  Washington,  western  and 
eastern  distrlcte  of  Texp-,  southern  district 
of  Texas,  district  of  North  Dakota,  northern 
district  of  Alabama. 

Third,  courte  which  admit  attorneys  li- 
censed In  a  limited  number  of  other  circuite. 
This  U  the  situation  only  In  the  district  of 
Connecticut,  which  admite  attorneys  licensed 
In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  first  and  second  circuite. 

Fourth,  courte  which  admit  attorneys  who 
have  been  licensed  to  practice  In  a  United 
States  District  Court  outeide  their  Stete. 
This  is  true  in  the  northern  district  of  Iowa, 
district  of  Maine,  eastern  district  of  Mich- 
igan, western  dUtrlct  of  New  York,  eastern 
ana  western  distrlcte  of  South  Carolina, 
western  and  middle  distrlcte  of  Tennessee. 

Fifth,  courte  which  admit  attorneys  not 
licensed  to  practice  In  Ite  State,  after  exam- 
ination. These  coiu^  are  the  western  and 
eastern  distrlcte  of  Arkansas.  Attorneys  li- 
censed In  any  United  Stetes  Court  may  ap- 
pear and  try  a  particular  case,  however. 

6.  Courte  which  admit  only  attorneys 
licensed  to  practice  In  the  Stete  In  which 
the  district  court  is  located.  This  Is  true  of 
the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia, district  of  Colorado,  district  of  Dela- 
ware, middle,  northern,  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Georgia,  northern  and  southern  dis- 
trlcte of  Illinois,  western  district  of  Michi- 
gan, district  of  Mlnnesote,  western  and  east- 
ern distrlcte  of  Missouri,  district  of  Nebraska, 
district  of  New  Jersey,  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina,  eastern  district  of  Tennes- 
see, district  of  Wyoming,  northern  district 
of  Texas,  western  district  of  North  Carolina, 
western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  northern 
district  of  Mississippi. 

7.  Twenty-seven  distrlcte  allow  a  foreign 
attorney  to  try  a  specific  case  alone. 

8.  Nineteen  distrlcte  allow  a  foreign  at- 
torney to  try  a  specific  case  only  If  he  has 
associated  with  him  an  attorney  licensed  to 
practice  In  their  court. 


9.  The  following  make  special  provlsltms 
fOT  Government  attorneys  to  practice  In  their 
courte:  District  of  Coltunbla,  eastern  district 
of  Illinois,  western  district  of  Michigan,  dis- 
trict of  Minnesota,  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri, western  district  of  Arkansas. 

MO  PKIMTES  KULXS  IN  SOUS 

The  following  district  courts  have  no 
printed  rules :  Western  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina, district  of  Vermont,  district  of  Dela- 
ware, middle  and  southern  distrlcte  of  Geor- 
gia, western  district  of  Tennessee,  middle 
district  of  Alabama. 

We  make  note  of  the  following  exceptions 
to  the  above  categories: 

In  the  United  Stetes  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  Stetes  of  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont  wm 
be  admitted. 

In  the  southern  district  of  New  York  an 
attorney  will  be  admitted  who  is  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

The  middle  district  of  Permsylvania  re- 
quires residence  within  the  district  or  the 
maintenance  of  a  law  ofllce  therein  and  ad- 
mlttence  to  practice  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stetes,  or  the  court  of  appeals 
for  the  third  clrctiit,  or  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  district  of  Kansas  reqiilres  license  to 
practice  in  the  Stete  courts  and  residence  In 
or  maintenance  of  a  law  ofOce  in  the  Stete. 
The  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
quires admission  to  practice  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  or  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  district  of  New  Mexico  will  admit  any 
person  having  the  qualifications  required  by 
law  for  admission  to  practice  in  the  Stete 
of  New  Mexico  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  northern  district  of  Florida  will  admit 
only  after  an  examination  by  the  court,  un- 
less the  applicant  has  already  been  admitted 
by  the  southern  district  of  Florida,  in  which 
case  he  will  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion. We  assume  that  even  though  an  at- 
torney had  been  admitted  in  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
(which  Includes  Florida)  he  would  still  have 
to  be  examined  by  the  court  before  being 
admitted  to  the  northern  district  of  Florida. 
An  attorney  will  be  admitted  to  try  a  par- 
ticular case  If  he  has  been  admitted  In  any 
other  district  oourt  of  the  United  States. 

Rules  of  admission  to  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida  are  similar  except  that  an 
attorney  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Florida  will  be  admitted. 

The  western  district  of  Louisiana  does  not, 
at  present,  have  available  printed  rules. 

Prom  the  above.  In  respect  to  district 
courte.  It  would  appear  that  there  Is  con- 
siderably less  uniformity  in  regard  to  ad- 
missions than  in  courte  of  appeals,  and  that 
In  them  the  Influence  of  restriction  can  again 
be  discerned,  though  not  to  the  extent  that 
this  element  Is  present  in  the  rules  of  admis- 
sion to  State  courts. 

We  have  reviewed  above  the  rules  of  admis- 
sion to  practice  set  up  by  the  11  United 
Stetes  courts  of  appeals  and  the  85  United 
Stetes  district  courte,  together  with  note- 
tlons  regarding  admission  to  courte  which 
do  not  come  within  any  general  classifica- 
tion In  this  report.  It  will  be  observed  that 
a  majority  of  these  rules  are  In  some  degree 
exclusive  and  restrictive,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  very  sharply  so;  that  there  is  a 
general  disregard  of  comity;  that  In  almost 
all  of  them  the  Intention  seems  to  be  to 
obstruct  and  make  admission  difficult,  rather 
than  to  make  admission  easy;  that  many  of 
these  rules  seem  to  have  been  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  segregating  the  court  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  Judicial  system. 

After  such  a  review.  It  Is  refreshing  to 
observe  the  rules  of  admission  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stetes.  Sections 
2  and  3  of  those  rules  state: 


"It  shall  be  requisite  to  the  admission  of 
attorneys  or  counselors  to  practice  in  this 
Court  that  they  shall  have  been  such  for 
3  years  past  in  the  highest  court  of  a  Stete, 
Territory,  or  Insular  possession,  and  that 
their  private  and  professional  characters 
shall  appear  to  be  good. 

"Admissions  wlU  be  granted  only  upon 
oral  motion  by  a  member  of  the  bar  In  open 
court." 

In  the  rules  of  admission  to  the  highest 
court  In  the  Nation  we  find  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  rules  of  Inferior  United  Stetes 
courte,  comity,  openness,  and  simplicity. 

STTirMART 

We  shall  not  here  engage  In  any  very  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  the  rules  of  admission 
to  United  States  courte.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
this  situation  has  been  made  fairly  clear 
above.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  rules  of 
admission  promulgated  by  the  11  United 
Stetes  circuit  courts  of  appeals  and  the  85 
district  courte  were  each  drawn  largely  inde- 
pendently of  the  rules  adopted  by  every  other 
such  court;  that  they  were  adopted  with 
little,  if  any.  thought  of  uniformity;  and  with 
a  general  disregard — if  It  be  nothing  worse — 
of  comity.  Because  of  these  facte  many 
situations  arise  which  appear  to  be  unduly 
btu-densome. 

It  would  seem  that  this  Is  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  attorneys  In  government 
emplojrment  who  have  been  examined  for  fit- 
ness. Investigated  for  character,  admitted  In 
some  Judicial  district,  and  who  are  then  re- 
assigned to  a  position  In  a  different  district. 
If  they  go  to  any  one  of  those  22  distrlcte 
which  restrict  eligibility  to  the  Federal  bar 
to  persons  adnUtted  to  the  bar  of  the  Stete 
In  which  the  Federal  court  Is  located,  the  ap- 
plicant must  imdergo  a  period  of  study  of 
the  State  laws  preparatory  to  taking  the 
State  bar  examination;  must  wait  for  and 
take  the  examination;  must  wait  for  the  re- 
sulte  of  the  examination;  must  be  granted 
a  license  to  practice  In  the  State  courts — in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  to  which  his  practice  will  be  whol« 
ly  confined. 

This  situ^^tlon  Is  even  more  aggravated  In 
those  11  distrlcte  which  require  that  In  ad- 
dition to  being  licensed  to  practice  In  the 
State  court  in  the  Stete  In  which  the  Federal 
court  Is  located,  the  applicant  must  also  have 
acquired  a  residence  In  the  Stete  before  being 
eligible  for  admission  In  the  Federal  court. 

This  situation  leads  to  peciiliar  resulte. 
For  example,  any  member  of  the  Federal  bar 
of  either  California  district  may  go  to  Ari- 
zona, or  Washington,  and  be  there  admitted 
to  a  district  court  of  the  United  Stetes  on 
motion  without  reexamination.  In  Arizona 
the  Stete  procedure  Is  the  same  as  the  Fed- 
eral procedure.  If,  however,  the  Arizona 
Federal  bar  member  ccnnes  to  a  California 
Federal  court  to  be  admitted  he  must  first 
become  a  memlier  of  the  California  State 
Bar,  and  only  then  is  eligible  to  become  a 
Federal  bar  member  of  California.  The  Cali- 
fornia State  procedure  Is  not  the  same  as  the 
Federal  procedure,  but  the  Arizona  applicant 
must  learn  and  pass  a  strange  Stete  pro- 
cedure (which  he  does  not  mean  to  use)  In 
order  to  be  admitted  to  Federal  practice 
which  he  has  already  learned.  The  Wash- 
ington applicant  is  in  no  better  plight.  If  a 
California  Federal  lawyer  Is  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  will  be  admis- 
sible to  the  Federal  district  courts  of  Idaho, 
Montena,  or  Nevada;  but  If  a  Federal  lawyer 
of  one  of  those  States  comes  to  California 
Federal  courte,  he  must  run  the  gauntlet 
without  favor.  Again,  In  New  York,  southern 
district,  a  New  Jersey  lawyer  may  be  ad- 
mitted; but  in  New  Jersey  a  New  York  Fed- 
eral lawyer  Is  not  eligible  for  Federal  admis- 
sion unless  he  is  also  a  New  Jersey  Stete  bar 
memt>er.  Has  It  been  thought  that  a  license 
to  practice  In  a  Federal  court  Is  one  of  the 
••States"  rightet 
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uniuunfo  assocuts  cuumbb> 
It  will  be  obaervad  from  the  abore  that 
27  districts  will  allow  a  foreign  attorney  to 
try  a  partlcxilar  case  alone,  but  tbat  19  dls« 
trlcta  require  tbat  he  have  associated  with 
him  an  attorney  who  la  a  member  of  the 
court  In  which  the  case  Is  tried.  Tills  rule 
certainly  provides  a  welcome  source  of  In- 
come for  members  of  the  Federal  bar  in 
question,  but  is  it  fair  to  the  visiting  at- 
torney, and  to  his  client,  the  latter  being 
thereby  forced  to  pay  for  legal  services  which 
he  does  not  want  and  does  not  need? 

Numerous  other  situations  similar  to  the 
ones  Indicated  above,  and  equally  paradoxi- 
cal, could  be  eniunerated.  We  shall  not  do 
•o  becaiise  they  must  be  as  obvious  to  the 
reader  as  they  are  to  us. 

It  would  appear  that  the  conclusion  of  this 
whole  matter  is  that  the  niles  of  admis- 
sion to  practice  In  United  States  courts 
should  be  harmonieed  and  simi^lfled.  Pro- 
cedure and  practice  In  all  Federal  coiirts 
are  very  similar.  An  attorney  qualified  to 
practice  in  one  of  them  is  equally  well  quali- 
fied to  practice  in  another.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  admission  to  practice  in  any  one 
United  States  court  should  not,  per  se,  admit 
the  lloensee  to  practice  in  any  of  the  others. 
The  present  condition  of  comparative  In- 
sularity is  not  consistent  with  our  concept 
of  national  unity. 

8T700B8TCD  UiW 

tSr.  George  P.  Longsdorf.  librarian  of  the 
ITnlted  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  oif 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  has  drafted  a  tentative 
act  to  regulate  admission  to  practice  in  the 
octu-ts  of  the  United  States.    This  act  reads: 
-(a)   All  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  inherent  and  exclusive  power,  except 
as  otherwise  specially  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  admit  attorneys  to 
prsctke  before  them.    Each  of  said  courts 
for  itielf  may  establish  by  rules  or  orders 
the  reqtilsltes  of  cltlaenshlp.  residence,  age, 
education,  character,  and  standing  for  eli- 
gibility to  admission;    provided  such  rules 
Shan  not  operate  to  restrict  ellglbles  to  any 
local  bar  assoclaion  or  corporation  of  mem- 
bers of  a  State  bar.     Each  of  said  coxuts 
may   without   examination   and   in   comity 
admit  on  motion  with  proper  sponsors  any 
attorney  who  has  been  admitted  and  is  in 
good  staiullng  as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  any 
other  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  high- 
est court  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States.     Each   of   said   courts   may. 
without  admission   to  regular   and   general 
Pederal  court  practice,  recognize  specially  for 
a  particular  case  or  controversy  an  attorney 
retained   therein,   who   has   been   admitted 
to  practice  before  any  other  co\ut  of  the 
United  States  or  before  the  highest  court 
of    any   State    or   Territory   of    the   United 
States  or  before  a  foreign  court  of  record 
and  of  equal  rank.    Each  of  said  cotirts  may 
regulate  and  discipline  attorneys  appearing 
before  them;  and,  after  a  hearing,  may  sus- 
pend or  disbar  any  of  those  admitted   by 
the  court  wherein  they  appear.     No  admis- 
sion  by   a   Federal   coxirt   shall   operate   to 
admit  any  attorney  to  practice  before  any 
State  court. 

••(b)  Attorneys  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jxistlce  of  the  United  States  or  to 
any  United  States  Attorney's  office  in  any 
judicial  district  shall  be  recognized  by  any 
United  States  Distrtct  Com^  or  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  where  they  may  come  accredited  in 
performanoe  of  official  duties;  and  attorneys 
for  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall,  on  request,  be  likewise 
recognised  for  any  official  duty  wherever  they 
must  ccMne;  provided  that  the  court  may 
require  assocUtlon  with  the  local  United 
States  attorney  or  his  consent  or  approvaL" 
Whether  the  above  regulatory  act  should 
be  generally  adopted  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  debate.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  starting  point,  at  leastk 
from  which  an  act  coiUd  be  produced. 


We  trtHt  that  nothing  contained  herein 
w  11  be  construed  as  arguiag  for  a  lowering 
ol  Judicial  standards,  for  such  certainly  Is 
niit  our  intent.  We  do  question  whether 
ttoee  courts  with  difficult  admission  rules 
made  admission  dlAciOt  with  a  raising  ot 
Judicial  standards  as  their  objective. 

And  we  do  suggest  that  rules  of  admission 
high  enough  to  satisfy  the  Supreme  Court 
ol  the  United  States  should  be  satisfactory 
tc  infolor  courts,  which  are  under  no  obli- 
ge tion  to  set  a  lilgher  standard  than  is  set 
b3  the  highest  court  in  the  land.  Nonethe- 
leis  3  United  States  courts  of  appeals,  and 
56  United  States  district  courts,  have  more 
reitrictive  admission  rules  than  does  the 
Si  preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

[n  conclusion,  we  call  attention  here,  as 
did  in  the  preceding  article  upon  this 
saine  general  subject,  to  that  portion  of  the 
Ui  lited  States  Supreme  Court  opinion  in  the 
caie  of  Edioarda  v.  People  of  the  State  of 
Ccl^ifomia.  in  which  the  Couit  said: 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  State 
might  gain  a  momentary  respite  from  the 
prissure  of  events  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  shutting  Its  gates  to  the  outside  world. 
Bi  t  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Cardoso:  "The 
Cg  Dstitutlon  was  framed  under  the  dominion 
of  a  political  philosophy  less  parochial  In 
ra  ige.  It  was  framed  upon  the  theory  that 
th  s  people  of  the  several  States  must  sink  or 
s«  Lm  together,  and  that  in  the  long  run  proe- 
pe  -ity  and  salvation  are  in  union  and  not  In 
di  islon.' " 
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or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vxBflZNU 
THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  8TATB8 
Thursday .  July  23. 1953 

kfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
UE  animous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  column 
en  itled  "New  Technique  Needed."  wrlt- 
tei  by  Marquis  Childs  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

'  rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

K«W  TteHWKlUt  NXZUED — OXNAM,  ICatthtws 
Casbb  Stxxss  Poimt 


made ; 


(By  Marquis  Childs) 

C  onsclentious  Members  of  Congress  study- 
how    to    improve    the   techniques    em- 
plojred  by  congressional  committees  would  do 
to  consider  what  happens  when  a  charge 
de  against  an  individual  who  must  then 
weeks  or  months  before  he  is  allowed 
I  ive  his  answer.    Bishop  O.  Bromley  Ox- 
had  to  wait  3  montlis  after  Repreeenta- 
DoiVAU>  Jackson,  Republican,  California, 
"Tiber  of  the  Hotise  Un-American  Aetlv- 
Commlttee.   charged   that   the  bishop 
1  Ood  on  Sundays  and  the  Communist 
froijt  on  the  other  8  days  of  the  week. 

that  same  committee  has  given  J.  B. 
s  on  opportunity  to  present  his  case 
the   Protestant   clergy  of   America, 
will  not  appear  \mtil  after  October   1. 
seems  tmfalr  both  to  Matthews   and 
clergy   since   no  one  can   dispute   the 
spread  harm  done  by  Matthews'  general- 
charges. 

ardent  adnrirets  say  that  Matthews  is 

foremost  authority  on  Communists  In 

X)untry.    He  has  himself  been  at  various 

a  pacifist,  an  active  advocate  of  racial 

equi  my  in  every  field,  a  Marxist,  who  once 

test:aed  that  he  had  belonged  to  M  Ieft< 
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wing  organizations.     Be  has  visited  Soviet 
Russia  five  times. 

In  his  fiercely  disputed  American  Mercury 
article  he  charged  that  In  the  past  17  years 
7,000  Proteetant  clergymen  had  been  Com- 
munist Party  members,  *YeIlow  travelers, 
espionage  agents,  party-line  adherents,  and 
unwitting  dupes."  But  when  the  article  la 
analyzed  by  those  familiar  with  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  it  falls  far  short  of  substan- 
tiating any  such  sweeping  charges. 

Matthews  names  In  tlie  article  103  reli- 
gious leaders.  Four  of  them  are  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets.  Amos.  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and 
Mlcah.  The  subtraction  <tf  Uiese  4  leaves  88. 
One  on  the  list  Is  the  Bed  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Hewlett  Johnson,  who  is  British  uid 
not  American.  Four  names  are  of  individ- 
uals who  are  either  dead  or  cannot  be 
identified  as  connected  with  any  church. 
Of  the  remaining  93  names,  15  are  Negro 
bishops  or  clergymen.  8  of  them  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Chinx:h,  which  In  the  World 
Almanac  lists  a  membership  of  9,005,725. 
Others  of  the  15  are  associated  with  the 
colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  African  Methodist  Bplsoopal  Zlon 
Church. 

One  Is  the  Reverend  D.  V.  Jemkon,  of 
Selma.  Ala.,  president  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  Negro  leaders  are  amaaed  at 
the  iaclUBlon  of  Jemlson's  name  since  they 
say  he  is  a  conservative  and  has  spent  much 
ot  his  life  iM-opyagandlalng  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  viewpoint  that  hard  work  will 
bring  the  Negro  his  reward  and  eventual 
recognition  as  an  equal.  Among  the  Negro 
clergy  listed  by  Matthews  1  Is  dead  and 
1  is  retired. 

Sixteen  names  from  the  Episcopal  Church 
are  on  Matthews'  list.  Of  this  number  6 
are  retired,  1  Is  dead,  and  1  cannot  be  Identi- 
fied by  anyone  at  Episcopal  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

Matthews  lists  the  Reverend  John  Moore 
Walker  as  bishop  of  Atlanta.  The  World 
Almanac  lists  the  Reverend  Jolin  B.  Walthour 
as  bishop  there.  Walker,  according  to  church 
records,  died  in  1951. 

As  bUhop  of  Iowa,  the  Mercury  article  lists 
the  Reverend  David  WlUiam  Short.  The 
World  Almanac  lists  the  Reverend  Gordon  V. 
Smith  as  bishop  ot  Iowa.  According  to  the 
Living  Church,  Episcopal  magazine,  "there 
has  never  been  a  bishop  of  Iowa  of  this  name 
and  there  is  no  priest  named  Short  listed 
in  the  1963  Episcopal  Church  annual." 

It  Is  this  sort  of  carelessness,  as  well  as 
the  sweeping  nature  of  Matthews'  charges 
seeming  to  take  in  a  large  segment  of  Prot- 
estantism, that  has  stirred  a  storm  of  pro- 
test. The  Reverend  James  A.  Pike,  dean  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New 
York,  In  a  sermon  pointed  out  that  Mat- 
thews cited  as  proof  that  clergymen  were 
subversive  or  Communist  the  fact  that  528 
of  them  had  signed  a  petition  opposing  the 
McCarran  Internal  Security  Act. 

"Since  when  in  this  country  does  oi^>osi- 
tion  to  Federal  legislation  render  one  • 
traitor?"  Dean  Pike  demanded. 

The  National  CouncU  of  Churches  has  290 
member  denominations  with  an  eetimated 
243,000  local  churches.  Not  aU  of  these  have 
full-time  ministers,  since  some  are  mission 
churches,  yet  many  churches  have  2.  8,  and 
even  more  clergy;  so  there  are  an  estimated 
225,000  Protestant  clergymen. 

Some  of  them  have  been  tainted  by  com- 
mimism.  Among  those  Matthews  lists  are 
a  few  whose  record  has  been  consistently 
and  in  some  instances  aggressively  pro-Com- 
munist. But  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  a 
single  one  could  be  shown  to  be  an  "espionage 
agent."  Matthews  should  l>e  permitted  to 
testify  at  once,  so  the  damaging  doubt  cast 
on  the  chTirches  can  be  resolved  in  one  way 
or  another. 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wncowsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 19S3 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  the  port  of  Milwaukee  has 
grown  continuously  until  now  it  handles 
approximately  9  million  tons  of  freight 
each  year.  Most  of  this  freight  is 
shipped  to  other  Great  Lakes  ports  but 
an  ever-increasing  amoimt  Is  shipped  to 
and  received  from  foreign  ports.  Dur- 
ing this  present  1953  season  there  will 
be  an  estimated  140  sailings  of  ocean 
vessels  from  the  port  of  Milwaukee. 
These  are  shipped  on  Norwegian,  Dutch. 
Swedish.  German.  French,  and  United 
States  vessels.  The  port  of  Milwaukee 
ships  out  to  Europe  agricultural  and 
packing  house  products  and  industrial 
products  such  as  automobiles,  radios,  re- 
frigerators, farm  implements,  and  heavy 
Industrial  machinery  and  power  plant 
apparatus. 

When  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  is 
finally  built,  because  it  is  economically 
such  a  sound  Investment,  the  port  of 
Milwaukee  will  handle  a  still  greater 
amount  of  tonnage.  This  will  result  in 
great  savings  for  both  manufacturers 
and  consumers  in  the  Middle  West  by 
reason  of  reduced  transportation  costs. 
I  include  herewith  an  article  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Brockel,  municipal  port  director 
of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  which  appeared 
in  the  May  30,  1953.  issue  of  Traffic 
World: 

MlLWAtnCR'S     POBT     DxVXLOniXNT     PaOGSAlC 

PsoDucas  Laroc  DnoDKNDs  roK  Crrr — Po«t 
or  Mn,WAirxaK,  Called  World's  Largest 
Car  PxasT  Pon*.  Stuvbs  res  Annual  Caroo 
VoLVMx  or  10  MnxiON  Tons — Draws 
Hcavt-Uft  Cargo  From  All  Mxdwcst 

(By  H.  C.  Brockel) 

X«ng-range  planning,  modem  equipment, 
continuous  improvement  of  its  facilities,  and 
continuous  expansion  of  shipping  services 
provide  the  recipe  which  is  maintaining  for 
the  port  of  MUwaukee  its  reputation  as  the 
most  progressive  port  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  MUwaukee 
has  improved  and  expanded  its  already  com- 
prehensive system  of  public  ix»rt  facilities 
and  has  carried  on  a  continuous  campaign 
to  expand  shipping  services  and  to  improve 
rail  and  water  access  to  the  public  port.  Its 
latest  accomplishment  comes  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Joint  railroad  service  to  the  mu- 
nicipal outer  harbor,  after  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  effort. 

Both  of  the  main  line  railroads  serving 
Milwaukee,  the  North  Western  and  the  Mil- 
waukee Road,  now  have  access  to  the  MU- 
waukee outer  harbor  facilities,  a  prlvUege 
enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  North  Western 
from  1929  untU  MUwaukee  Road  service  was 
established  in  February  of  this  year. 

Since  iu  founding  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  MUwaukee  has  developed 
to  become  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Na- 
tion and  a  leading  industrial  center  in  spite 
of  its  somewhat  adverse  geographical  loca- 
tion, off  the  main  lines  of  transportation 
•cross  the  continent.    MUwaukee  attributes 


two  factors— its  link  with  Bastem  trunk- 
line  railroads  by  means  of  car-ferry  service 
across  Lake  Mldtiigan,  and  Its  historic  leU- 
ance  on  lake  transportation  to  the  mMrimmn 
degree  to  siipplement  the  limitations  at  its 
land  routes  of  transportation. 

The  degree  to  which   balance  has  been 
aehleved^  in  this  regard  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that.  In  a  typical  good  business  year, 
MUwaukee  wUl  receive  and  ship  by  means  of 
its  raU  lines  about  12  to  13  mUllon  tons  of 
freight  and  wUl  simultaneously  receive  and 
ship  through  its  harbor  by  water  carriers 
approximately  9  mllUon  tons  of  freight.    IU 
record  water  commerce  was  achieved  in  1B50 
with   a  total   cargo   movement   of   8.926,000 
tons.      Port   authorities    predict   that   MU- 
waukee wiU  soon  cross  the   10-mUlion-ton 
mark  as  a  port,  and  within  10  years  may  be- 
come a  13-mUIion-ton  port,  due  to  improved 
faculties    and    expanded   shipping   services, 
such  as  evergrowing  service  to  overseas  ports 
and    the    imminent    development    of    barge 
service  between  Milwaukee,   the  Mississippi 
River  system,  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
status  as  car  nssT  port 
Milwaukee's  stature  as  a  port  city  Is  Indi- 
cated by  a  few  simple  comparisons.    It  is  the 
largest  coal -receiving  port  on  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  second  largest  coal-receving  port  on 
the  Great  Lakes.    It  is  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal upper-lake  grain-shipping  porU.    It  is 
the  largest  car-ferry  port  in  the  world.     In 
several  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
more  ocean  sailings  have  been  recorded  at 
the  port  of  Milwaukee  than  at  any  other  lake 
port,  and  during  several  years  its  export  ship- 
ments by  means  of  ocean  carriers  have  ex- 
ceeded in  tonnage  the  cargo  shipped  by  such 
major   foreign   trade   producing   centers   as 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 

MUwaukee  is  the  only  port  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  has  a  well- 
established  public  port  authority  and  a  well- 
established  system  of  public  port  faculties. 
More  than  30  years  ago  Milwaukee  took  steps 
to  reserve  strategic  lakefront  property  for 
public-port  development.  Its  officials  were 
aware  that  the  growing  size  of  lake  vessels 
would  sooner  or  later  reduce  the  use  of  inner 
harbor  channels  along  the  three  rivers  which 
wind  through  the  city  and  which  meet  at  a 
common  confluence  with  Lake  Michigan.  By 
negotiation,  by  condemnation,  and  by  pur- 
chase. 386  acres  of  strategic  and  centrally 
located  property  on  the  Milwaukee  lakefront 
have  been  acquired  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
and  set  aside  for  long-range  harbor  develop- 
ment purposes.  Much  of  this  land,  now  of 
extremely  high  value,  was  reclaimed  from  the 
lake  bottom  at  negligible  cost  by  use  of  city 
waste  material  and  by  depositing  dredged 
material  behind  bulkheads  to  create  new 
land.  Industrial  establishments  with  an  in- 
vested capital  of  millions  of  dollars  now 
occupy  public  property  on  the  MUwaukee 
outer  harbor  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Long-range  development  plans  were  pre- 
pared with  the  l}est  engineering  and  tech- 
nical advice  which  provide  a  harbor  develop- 
ment program  capable  of  great  flexibility  and 
considerable  expansion  through  the  con- 
struction of  piers  and  through  careful  utili- 
sation  of  the  limited  but  highly  strategic 
harbor  lands. 

After  the  initial  phases  of  planning  and 
land  acquisition  had  been  accomplished  MU- 
waukee set  out  to  become  an  operating  port, 
and  beginning  in  1929  it  successively  devel- 
oped and  put  into  operation  a  modem  series 
of  major  port  faciUties  unique  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  These  include  two  heavy-lift  docks 
with  good  raU  access  and  ground  storage 
faculties  for  the  handling  and  storage  of 
steel  and  iron  products,  vehicles,  machinery, 
and  building  materials.  A  modem  transit 
shed  was  provided  which,  although  20  years 
old,  is  stUl  considered  to  be  the  most  modem 
on  the  Great  Lakes.    HUs  terminal  is  the 


ocean 
carriers  for  the  handling  and  storage  of  high- 
grade  general  cargo  at  the  port  of  MUwaukee. 
Considerable  expansion  of  car-ferry  traffic 
through  the  port  ot  MUwaukee  was  achieved, 
beginning  in  1929,  by  the  construcUon  of  a 
car-ferry  terminal  which  was  leased  to  the 
Chesapeake  *  Ohio  Railway  Co.  and  which 
is  now  being  used  by  the  new  Badger  and 
Spartan,  the  world's  largest  and  newest  car- 
ferry  vessels. 
Another  unique  facUity  ts  the  MUwaukee 
'  mooring  basin,  a  sheltered  body  of  water, 
which,  diu-ing  the  cloeed  season  of  naviga- 
tion, provides  safe  mooring  and  good  repair 
facilities  for  an  average  fleet  of  from  20  to 
26  of  the  largest  lake  carriers.  Milwaukee 
receives  a  large  eoononoic  "shot  in  the  arm" 
from  the  expendittires  made  by  this  large 
fleet  of  vessels  annually  for  repairs,  outfit- 
ting, and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Personal 
expenditures  by  crew  members  are  also  a 
noticeable  item  in  the  city's  economy  dur- 
ing the  periods  in  which  vessels  are  being 
laid  up  in  the  f aU  or  newly  outfitted  in  the 
spring. 

Milwaukee,  although  ISth  in  the  Nation 
in  population,  ranks  8th  in  doUar  value  ot 
Indxutrial  production.  The  constant  flow 
of  high-grade  flntshed  goods  out  of  its  plants 
moving  to  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets 
naturally  makes  the  city  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  transportation  lines,  including  raU« 
truck,  water,  and  air  carriers. 

Its  variety  of  transportation  services  and 
its  continual  program  for  improvement  of  its 
port  facilities  and  water  services  has  had 
a  considerable  Impact  throughout  the  Middle 
West  and  the  port  has  become  of  growing 
interest  to  shippers  and  receivers  of  import 
and  export  commodities,  as  well  as  to  thoee 
concerned  only  with  domestic  transportation. 
The  city  of  Milwaukee,  through  its  board 
of  harbor  commissioners,  has  spent  almost 
$2  million  in  the  last  5  years  for  moderni- 
zation and  expansion  of  iU  port  facilities. 
The  principal  items  in  Uils  program  include 
a  new  tanker  pier  of  luilque  design  on  the 
MUwaukee  outer  harljor  imd  a  heavy  lift 
crane  of  90-ton  capacity  at  the  municipal 
open-dock  terminal,  which  is  serving  as  a 
magnet  to  draw  heavy  lift  cargo  not  only 
from  Wisconsin  but  from  Midwest  territory 
far  distant  from  Milwaukee. 

Other  facilities  provided  in  the  postwar 
Improvement  program  include  a  modem, 
downtown  lakefront  airport,  comparable  to 
Chicago's  Meigs  Field  and  Cleveland's  lake- 
front  airport.  A  modern  dock  office  building 
has  been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of 
shippers  and  the  efficient  handling  of  the 
port's  business.  The  railroad  system  sup- 
porting the  mxmicipal  harbor,  which  now 
comprises  more  than  12  miles  of  trackage, 
has  been  substantially  increased  in  capacity 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Plans  are  also 
xmder  way  to  provide  a  vehicular  viaduct  to 
serve  the  outer-harbor  area,  which  will  pro- 
vide complete  grade  separation  between  rail 
and  highway  traffic.  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand conunercial  truck  movements  a  year 
are  recorded,  moving  to  and  from  the  outer- 
harbor  docks,  and  the  truck  industry  thiu 
has  a  growing  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
port — an  interest  which  the  city  recognizes 
in  turn,  by  planning  adequate  vehicular  ac- 
cess to  the  port  at  considerable  cost. 

The  MUwaukee  Port  Authority  has  always 
emphasized  industrial  development  as  m 
principal  element  in  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  pubUc  port.  Recognising  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  general  cargo  trade  and  the 
constant  fluctuations  of  the  raU-and-water 
rate  structure  In  the  interior  at  the  Nation; 
the  bo^d  of  harbor  commissioners  has  at- 
tempted to  establish  large  blocks  of  traffle 
for  the  long  puU  by  locating  industries  in  the 
harbor  area  which  win  use  a  combination  at 
rail,  water,  and  highway  transportatioii. 

Eighty-five  acres  of  municipal  harbor  land 
•re  under  lease  to  eitftit  msjor  petrolenaa 
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companies,  to  several  truck  temdnals,  to  a 
cement  packaflnf  pfamt,  and  to  a  boat  repair 
yard.  The  petroleum  temilnals  on  the  outer 
harbor,  established  as  recently  as  1936,  when 
the  first  tanker  vessel  entered  the  port,  are 
now  producing  for  the  port  of  lOlvauke*  a 
TcHume  of  petroleum  trafllc  approximating 
3  million  tons  per  year,  which  enters  the  city 
by  tankers  and  which  is  distributed  Inland 
by  a  constant  and  ever-growing  stream  of 
trucks  and  tank  cars.  The  cement  packag- 
ing plant,  not  yet  constructed.  Lb  expected  to 
handle  1  million  barrels  of  ceaoent  annually, 
which  will  add  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  business  to  Milwaukee's  port  traffic. 
Milwaukee^  statxis  as  a  port  of  diversified 
shipping  makes  It  one  of  continued  interest 
for  shippers  throughout  the  Middle  West.  A 
large  variety  of  bulk  cargo  moves  in  and  out 
of  the  ix>rt.  but  Is  diversified  by  substantial 
volumes  of  building  materials  and  such  high- 
grade  commodities  as  newsprint,  automo- 
biles, iron  and  steel  products,  nuichlnery,  and 
manufacttired  goods.  While  Milwaukee  does 
not  pretend  to  compare  in  v<riume  with  tiie 
iron  ore  and  bulk  cargo  ports,  such  as  Du- 
luth,  CSiicago,  and  Buffalo,  it  can  safely  boast 
that  it  Is  a  port  of  high  value  and  dlvaalfled 
oommeroe.  The  port  historically  ranka  as 
■•oond  or  third  port  on  the  Great  Lakaa  in 
value  of  commerce.  In  many  years,  more 
vessel  arrivals  and  departures  are  recorded 
at  the  port  of  Milwaxikee  than  at  any  other 
port  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Currently,  great  interest  attacdies  to  IfU- 
waukee  because  of  its  continued  growth  as  a 
center  of  ocean  shipping.  The  port  is  served 
by  eight  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  inclxiding 
ttie  P)eU  Line  (Kcnwegian),  the  Oraaje  Line 
(Dutch),  the  Swedish-Chicago  Une  (Swed- 
lah),  the  Swedish  American  Line  (Swedish), 
the  Hamburg -Chicago  Line  (German),  the 
Fabre  Line  (French),  the  Metron  Une  (a 
United  States  concern  operating  chartered 
Norwegian  vessels) ,  and  the  Ahlmann  TTans- 
Carlbbean  Line  (German).  These  eight 
lines,  operating  about  40  modern  cargo  ves- 
sels, link  MUwaukee  with  aU  at  the  principal 
ports  of  Korope  and  the  Mediterranean  area, 
between  North  Africa  and  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Cargo  manifests  to  Casablanca,  Algiers,  Mar- 
seilles, Hamburg,  Rotterdam.  Antwerp,  Oalo, 
Stockholm,  and  many  of  the  storied  and  ro- 
mantic ports  of  Europe  are  everyday  oocur- 
vsnoes  on  Milwaukee's  outer  harlx>r  docks. 

A  complete  cross  secticHi  of   the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Middle  West  is  reflected  in  Um 
cargoes  handled  by  these  ships.     Westbound, 
they  carry  to  Milwaukee  and  to  other  lake 
porta  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  imported 
raw  materials,  the  consumers  goods,  and  the 
luxury   Items   which    the    American    people 
■eek  from  Europe.    Eastbound.  they  carry  a 
eocnplete  cross  section  of  the  agrlculttiral 
and    industrial    production   of   the    Middle 
West,  ranging  from  flour  and  feed  through 
automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators,  farm  im- 
plements, and  the  heaviect  types  at  indus- 
trial machinery  and  powerplant  apparatus. 
In   1»53.  there  will   be  an  estimated   140 
■ailings  of  ocean  vessels  from  the  port  of 
Milwaukee,  or  an  average  of  an  ocean  de- 
partxire  every  day  and   a  half  during  the 
open  shipping  season.    Milwaukee  port  au- 
thorities point  out  that  many  ocean  ports 
wlM  be  tmable  to  offer  such  frequency  of 
service  to  the  principal  ports  of  Europe.    TTw 
1953  shipping  season  will  be  distinguished 
not  only  by  considerable  expansion  of  service, 
but  by  the  arrival  of  uumbers  of  new  vessels 
fresh  from  European  shipyards.  Including  the 
new  JoHet  and  Marquette  of  the  Pabre  Line, 
named  In  honor  of  early  French  explorers 
famous  In  the  history  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region.     These  ships  will  have  refrigerated 
cargo    space    and    will    solicit    actively    the 
movement    of    packinghouse   products    and 
dairy  products  from  lake  ports,  particularly 
from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
*..*^^"*'*'  *  lo'igtlme  ardent  booster  for 
the  «.  LAwrence  seaway,  contends  that  these 
direct  ocean  saUings  are  proving  the  trana- 


pt  rtation  «eonomIcs  of  the  8t.  Lawrence 
n  tite.  R  la  pointed  out  that  freight  sav- 
in ^  of  from  95  to  $18  per  ton  of  cargo  are 
ac  tileved  by  use  of  direct  vessels,  as  com- 
pi  red  to  the  combination  of  rail  and  ocean 
fr  tight  rates  through  North  Atlantic  or  gulf 
pcrts,  to  European  destinations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  frequency  of  service,  simplification 
customs  clearance  and  financing,  the  fre- 
qilent  use  of  domestic  packages  as  against 
CO  itly  export  packages,  and  the  convenience 
being  able  to  supervise  export  shipments 
a  nearby  point,  all  combine  to  make  the 
pck-t  of  Milwaukee  and  its  ocean  services  In- 
cr(  aslngly  attractive  to  mldwestem  importers 
and  exporters. 
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Thursdaw.  Juif  23. 1953 

%ix.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ie«  ive  to  extoid  my  remariu  in  the  Hmc- 
ORB,  I  include  the  following  column  by 
M  •.  Prank  Ernest  that  appeared  in  the 
Jo  imal-News  of  Nyack.  N.  Y.,  on  July  14, 
19  )3,  charaeteri:^n«  the  Honorable 
Janes  A.  Farl^,  former  Postmaster 
G<neral  of  the  United  States,  as  "Mr. 
B^^nJ  Point  in  Person": 

Mb.  Stont  Poxht  im  Pissov 
former  Postmaster  James  A.  Varley,  "Mr. 
St  >ny  Point"  in  person,  particularly  because 
he  was  bom  there,  graduated  from  school 
th<  ire  and  commuted  to  New  York  for  many 
yai  rs  from  Stony  Point,  will  be  the  principal 
sp<  akar  at  the  Wayne  Day  celebration  in  the 
ton  mahip  Saturday. 

]  It.  Farley  Is  far  more  "Mr.  Stony  Point" 
thi  a  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  who  captured  the 
iot  I  at  Stony  Point  on  July  16,  1T79.  "Mad 
Antony"  was  a  Pennaylvanian  out  of  PaoU 
his  corps  was  drawn  from  the  46  small 
baitaliaiis  ihat  were  then  under  Washing- 
ton "s  command.  They  were  carefully  chosen. 
anil  few  of  the  assault  troops  came  from 
Rockland  County.  Perhaps  none  of  them 
did .  They  were  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vax  la,  Delaware  and  Massachusetts. 

Id  his  story  of  The  Storming  at  Stony 
Pol  at,  Henry  P.  Johnston,  formerly  profsaaor 
of    xlstory  of  the  City  CoUege  of  New  Yoric. 
say  I :  "All  these  oOksers  at  the  Light  Infantry 
hac   been  selected  by  Washington,  as  before 
he  lad  selected  their  leader.     His  choice  fell 
upc  n  one  who  would  have  been  the  choice  ot 
eve  y  man  who  witnessed  his  conduct  on  tha 
flel<  I  of  Monmouth.     With  a  growing  reputa- 
tlo]  I  among  the  troops  of  his  own  State,  h« 
but     at    this    period    became    weU    known 
thr  tughout  the  Continental  Army  as  one  of 
the   most   capable,    dashing,   and   magnetle 
of  I  bs  brlgadlera." 
L^t*8  compare  that  to  the  record  of  Jim 
the  man  who.  in  all  Rockland  Coun- 
hlstory  has  gone  further  than  any  other, 
who  was  unreeognlaed  in  his  own 
imtil  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  to 
New   York   State    Assembly,   where   he 
have  remained  unrecognised  for  years, 
then  went  out  as  a  maker  of  Presl- 
Job  I  thought  was  well  done  during 
first  two  terms  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
veltta  administration  and  a  bow  to  Mr.  Far- 
or  refusing  to  endorse  a  third  term  and 
nreak  with  the  late  President  before  the 
of  Yalta  and  Potsdam — to  Wajme. 
dont  let  down  either  of  these  noble 
while  we  are  considering  the  storm- 
ing bf  Stony  Point. 
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There  is  a  wWe  gtUf  between  the  two.  It 
Wayne  were  aitve  today  and  came  back  to 
view  the  scene  of  the  victory  that  made  him 
famous,  he  would  look  around  and  view  the 
scene  as  a  military  conquest,  in  which  his 
troops  dldnt  Are  a  shot  but  took  the  British 
garrison  by  surprise.  He  might  look  for  the 
18  luunarked  graves  of  the  American  sol- 
diers who  wsre  klllsd  in  the  battle  of  Stony 
Point.  But  there  his  Interest  probably 
would  end. 

Mr.  Farley  today  to  regarded  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  statesmen,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  still  chooses  to  call  himself  a  "poli- 
tician" and,  as  such,  has  advised  graduating 
classes  of  varioiu  schools  and  colleges  that 
the  calling  poses  a  challenge  and  offers  an 
opportunity  to  one  who  goes  Into  it  with 
clean  hands  and  follows  through  with  •  de- 
termination to  keep  them  clean. 

"Parleyism"  was  a  term  for  cartoonists  and 
•ditorlal  writers  during  the  first  two  terms 
of  ths  F.  D.  R.  regime.  But.  during  all  this 
time  of  insinuations  and  bids  to  the  public 
to  regard  "Farleyism"  as  a  sinister  influence 
on  the  country,  there  was  no  newsman,  no 
politician,  no  official  who  could  produce  even 
a  trace  of  dirt  under  Jim's  flngemalls. 

Jim  Parley,  in  his  speech  in  Stony  Point 
next  Saturday.  wlU.  without  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  praise  the  eoqilolU  of  "Mad  An- 
thony" Wayne  in  his  capture  of  the  fortress. 
Be  will  outline  the  Importance  of  Washing- 
ton's strategy  In  remaining  in  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson  while  the  British  moved  their 
main  forces  away,  ready  to  move  Into  the 
continental  positions  In  New  Jersey  and  ac- 
tually raided  and  burned  communities  in 
Connecticut. 

But,  primarUy,  Mr.  Farley  will  be  back  oa 
his  native  soil,  to  meet  and  greet  old  friends 
whom  he  never  has  forgotten.  He  will  make 
his  speech  and  then  wUl  step  from  the  plat- 
form to  ask  "Joe"  how  his  family  is  get- 
ting along  and  to  tfiake  hands  with  hus- 
tmnds  and  wives  who  voted  for  him  while 
he  was  town  clerk  and  supervisor  of  the 
township  and  later  Rockland  County's  rep- 
resenUtlve  in  the  Assembly. 

It  wont  be  Jim  Farley's  day.  The  main 
attraction  will  be  the  anniversary  of  Wayne's 
storming  of  Stony  Point  and  its  historical 
connection  with  the  winning  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  But,  for  Mr.  Farley.  It  wlU 
be  a  homecoming,  a  reunion  with  friends 
and  a  personal  contact  with  those  whom 
he  knew  so  well  in  the  old  days  and  whom 
he  nsTcr  has  forgotten. 


The  Best  Reasommf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSEU  Y.  MACK 

or  WASHiNcrroiv  ''■ 

nH  IBE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSKNTATIVZS 
Tuesday,  July  21, 19S$ 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  since  the  last  campaign 
democrats  have  been  claiming  that  most 
newspapers  supported  Eisenhower  and 
not  Stevenson.  If  this  be  true,  why  did 
the  most  editors  support  Oeneral  Elsen- 
hower in  preference  to  Governor  Stev- 
enson? 

A  deiiiocratlc  newspaper,  the  Bremer- 
ton Sun,  of  Bremerton,  Wash.,  gives  its 
opinion  on  this  point,  which  Is  covered 
by  an  editorial  in  the  Seattle  Times. 

The  Times  editorial  reads: 

Tws  BcR  Rrtaomw  ' 

"nie  Bremerton  Son  has  gone  to  ths  dW 
fense    of    other    newspapers    of    the    Stats 
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sgalnst  the  obarge  that  in  tt»ti«\^  noutica 
they  oonstitutfi  "a  one-party  praas.'^  The 
charge  had  beao  made  by  a  Democratic 
county  chairman  of  the  State  who  made 
the  statement  that  during  last  year's  presi- 
dential campaign,  the  Sun  was  "one  of  only 
three  newspapers  in  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest  which  were  fair  to  the  Democrats 
In  presentation  of  news." 

The  Bremerton  Sun  supported  Adlal 
Stevenson  In  the  campaign,  but  it  didn't 
accept  the  Denocratlo  chairman's  asaertion 
complacently.  The  Bun  pointed  out  edi- 
torially that  most  of  the  State's  dally  and 
weekly  papers  "in  separate  polls,  predicted 
prior  to  the  election  that  Stevenson  would 
carry  this  State  " 

"Now,  of  course,  the  Sun  dldnt  support 
Stevenson  just  because  we  fancied  he'd  be 
a  winner."  Uiat  newspaper  remarked.  "We 
thought  he  was  the  man  the  nation  needed. 
We  formulated  our  opinion  without  giving 
a  boot  what  the  majority  of  our  readers 
or  advertisers  thought  about  it. 

"We  are  positive  the  great  majority  of 
tho9e  newspaper  publlabers  who  favored 
President  Blaenhower.  and  who  stand  cen- 
sured now  •  •  •  formulated  their  position 
In  exactly  the  same  way." 

The  Sun's  sditorlal  has  been  reprinted 
by  ■ditdr-and  Publlaber.  the  widely  read 
newspaper  and  advertising  journal,  with  the 
comment  that  the  Sun  had  \ised  "the  beet 
reasoning  we  have  aaen  on  tills  subject  from 
a  pro-Stevenson  paper  since  the  election." 
Editor  and  Publisher's  compliment  was  well- 
deserved. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfiPRESENTATlVBS 

Thursday,  July  23, 19S3 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
present  for  publication  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RscoRD  some  recent  editorial  com- 
ment from  newspapers  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  asking  statehood  for 
Hawati. 

The  editorials  fcUow: 

[From  the  Ssn  Frandsoo  (Calif.)  Examiner 
of  July  2.  1963] 
QtriT    STAU.nfO 

Senator  Butlxb  of  Nebraaka.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  currently 
studying  the  proposal  to  grant  statehood  to 
Hawaii,  has  put  the  arguments  against  the 
measure  in  proper  perspective. 

He  said  the  issue  of  communism  in  the 
Islands,  raised  by  objectors,  Is  not  a  substan- 
tial reason  for  refusing  statehood  and  would 
not  be  seriously  considered  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  It  happens  to  be  a  convenient  Instru- 
ment for  stalling  off  a  decision  on  the  state- 
hood question  In  the  existing  circumstances, 
which  And  the  objectors  opposing  statehood 
for  reasons  that  are  embarrassing. 

It  would  not  look  good  to  refuse  state- 
hood to  Hawaii  on  the  ground  that  Its  people 
might  vote  predominantly  for  one  political 
party  or  another,  since  as  a  State  Hawaii 
would  be  enUtled  to  a  free  choice  In  poUtlos 
the  same  as  all  other  States. 

So  instead  of  the  real  reason,  the  false  Issue 
of  commuulsm  is  raised,  when  actuaU^ 
Hawaii  has  less  of  a  problem  In  conununlszu 
than  many  States. 

ZCIX— App.- 


If  Hawati  should  be  denied  sUtcAkood  be-^ 
cause  of  the  proportions  of  ite  communistic 
problem,  consistency  would  require  that 
States  having  even  more  of  a  communistlo 
problem  should  be  kicked  out  of  the  Union 
in  which  event  our  family  of  States  would 
shrivel. 

Congress  should  quit  stalling  about  Ha- 
waiian statehood,  and  if  the  opraeltlon  can- 
not find  valid  objections  It  should  at  least 
give  the  American  people  credit  for  InteUi- 
gence  by  refraining  from  raising  phoney  ob- 
jections. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  aU  this  goes 
double  for  Alaska  which  has  an  incontro- 
vertibU  case  for  statehood  but,  like  Hawaii 
has  been  euchered  out  of  It  by  poUticlans  who' 
persist  in  making  second-class  citlsena  out 
of  free  Americans. 

[From   the  El   Paso    (Tex.)    Herald-Post  ot 
July  2,  19531 

Hahbt  Bsidces:  Unitkd  Statcs  Problkic 

The  conviction  of  Harry  Bridges'  top  lieu- 
tenant in  Hawaii  for  conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  Government  is  not,  as  some  anti-Hawaii 
Senators  seem  to  think  an  argument  against 
statehood  for  the  Territory. 

It  is  an  argument  for  it.  These  people 
were  convicted  by  a  Hawaiian  Jury— com- 
posed, incidentally,  of  people  of  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, and  Hawaiian  descent  as  well  as  Cau- 
casians— and  It  Is  significant  that  Jack  tt«.h^ 
the  leading  defendant,  was  head  of  the  most 
powerful  labor  union  in  the  Islands  and  his 
fellow  criminals  Included  white  men  as  weU 
as  Hawailans  of  oriental  ancestry. 

HawaU,  like  the  mainland,  has  bad  Its 
share  of  Communista.  Ita  people  have  dem- 
onstrated their  distaste  for  them. 

Being  commercially  dependent  on  the  sea. 
Hawaii  can  be  hard -hit  by  a  strike  of  dock- 
workers.  So  can  San  Francisco.  So  can 
New  York.  But  If  those  ports  were  struck — 
as  Honolulu  was  In  sympathy  for  the  con- 
victed Hall— It  Is  not  likely  that  any  Senator 
woxild  prt^xjse  that  Congress  discriminate 
against  the  people  of  California  or  of  New 
York. 

Harry  Bridges  and  his  power  over  Pacific- 
coast  shipping  are  national  problems,  and 
Just  as  great  a  threat  to  American  security 
whUe  Hawaii  is  a  Territory  as  they  would  be 
If  Hawaii  were  a  Stata.  Anyone  who  thinks 
denying  statehood  to  Hawaii  diminishes 
Bridges'  power  Is  greatly  off  the  track. 

No  one  seems  to  know  Just  what  to  do 
about  Harry  Bridges,  but  one  thing  sure  is 
we  can't  blame  him  on  the  Hawailans.  He's 
strictly  a  United  States  problem. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  of  July  8, 

1953] 

Ask  thx  Ctacnux. 

Qen.  Douglas  MacArthur  is  quoted  by  Rep- 
resmtatlve  Englk.  Democrat  of  California, 
as  saying  he  favors  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

That  suggests  that  the  Senate  committee 
which  is  considering  the  statehood  bill  adc 
General  MacArthur  to  testify  or  send  a  state- 
ment. 

A  man  of  his  st&tun  Is  needed  to  lift  the 
Hawaii  question  out  of  the  mire  of  distortion 
and  demagoguery  In  which  congressional 
windbags  have  sunk  It. 

An  example  Is  the  argument  over  whether 
the  percentage  of  white  population  in  Hawaii 
Is  rising  or  falling.  What  difference  does  It 
make?  The  white  population  never  will  be 
in  the  majority  in  any  case,  and  no  one  ever 
bss.srguSd  that  It  would. 

[nom  tbs  Urbana  (ni.)  Courier  of  July  3, 
1953] 

Hamdt  Alisk  ros  Dclat  om  Hawux 

Because  vital  segments  of  Hawaii's  eooo- 

omy  recently  were  tied  up  for  4  days  in  a 

strike  by  Harry  Bridges'  leftwlng.  longBlhore- 

men's  union.  Senate  opponents  of  statehood 


ior  the  Island  Territory  have  another  instro- 
ment  with  which  to  delay  action. 

Upon  their  prodding,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  have  decided  to  hear 
a  numb«r  of  witnesses  on  communism  and 
hkbor  troubles  in  HawalL  The  report  the 
committee  receives  will  depend,  of  coiuve. 
upon  the  type  of  witnesses  called  and  the 
Slant  of  the  questions  asked.  Careful  se- 
lection of  witnesses  and  questions  f^n  pro- 
duce almost  any  desired  effect. 

All  of  which  is  an  obvious  staUing  device 
to  further  hamper  the  campaign  for  ststa- 
hood  for  Hawaii.  As  soon  as  these  purported 
difficulties  are  cleared  up,  opponents  of  the 
statehood  proposal  will  find  other  alibis  tap 
additional  hearings.  It  has  been  going  on 
like  that  during  the  last  6  years  of  serious 
discussion  on  HawalL  The  Hawaiian  Dele- 
gate calls  It  a  "6-year  fiUbuster." 

The  Senators  are  asking  that  the  Territory 
be  perfect  in  all  respecte  before  it  is  ad- 
mitted, forgetting  that  most  of  our  States 
weren't  models  of  government  and  comport- 
ment when  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union, 
and  some  of  them  aren't  yet. 

[Ftom  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 

of  July  9,  1953] 

Hawaham  Statchood 

The  statehood  for  Hawaii  program  has 
certainly  bogged  down.  And  for  no  good  rea- 
son. 

If  the  claim  was  made  that  uncertainty  of 
the  international  situation  required  continu- 
ing Hawaii  and  Alaska  imder  close  Federal 
control,  we  could  understand  the  argimient. 
But  no  such  claim  is  made  in  connection 
with  Hawaii.  In  fact.  General  MacArthur  is 
quoted  by  Representative  Eiraix  as  favor- 
ing statehood  for  Hawaii.  Perhaps  they'll 
have  to  get  the  general  down  to  Washington 
to  testify  to  move  the  statehood  bllL 
Somebody  with  prestige  must  get  behind  it 
vigorously. 

Objections  heard,  not  openly,  to  Hawaii  as 
a  State  Inclxide  the  chance  Reds  will  con- 
trol elections  and  the  white  population  wlU 
be  outvoted.  As  to  the  first,  every  locality 
has  ite  Reds  but  they  are  not  often  dominant 
where  there  are  free  elections.  As  to  the 
second,  so  what? 

irroto  tbt  N^w  York  World-Telegram  and 

Sun  of  July  14,   1953) 

How  About  Us? 

A  Honolulu  radio  commentator  testifies 
that  the  people  of  Hawaii  would  vote  against 
statehood  If  they  were  given  a  choice  between 
that  and  "a  commonwealth  status  without 
Federal  taxes." 

That  kind  of  a  proposition  would  get  a  lot 
of  votes  In  this  State,  too.  Any  chance  of 
making  It  retroactive  for  usf 


The  Silent  Biffioa  Write  a  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or  OXI,ABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATTVBa 

Thursday,  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
Christian  leader  and  missionary.  Dr. 
Trank  C.  Laubach,  has  spent  the  last  18 
years  working  with  missionaries  in  adult 
education  in  68  countries.  He  has 
"mingled  with  the  illiterate  three-fifths 
of  the  htiman  race,  taught  them,  listened 
to  their  pleas,  seen  their  eagerness  to 
learn,  their  boundless  gratitude  for  a 
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chance  to  leafri,  the  pathetic  way  they 
follow  any  leader  who  loves  them."  As 
few  men  do.  he  knows  the  danger  of  com- 
munism in  the  world  today  and  he  be- 
lieves sincerely  that  we  can  prevent  com- 
munism from  taking  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in  the  Congress  dis- 
cuss and  debate  and  vote  upon  the  for- 
eign policy  of  ovu:  Nation  in  oiur  survival 
struggle  against  communism,  I  believe 
we  should  give  real  consideration  to  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  this  great  man,  and 
so  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbccrjd  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Laubach, 
to  be  followed  by  a  statement  of  his  en- 
titled "The  Silent  Billion  Write  a  Letter" ; 

Nmw  York,  N.  T..  JtUy  21.  1953. 
Hon.  John  Jaxmam, 

Botue  of  Representatives, 

'Washington,  D.  C. 

DiAS  iim.  Jabmam:  I  know  the  Illiterate 
masses  of  Asia  probably  better  than  any 
other  Americsui.  for  among  them  I  have  done 
my  life  work.  It  swept  over  me  that  they 
woiUd  like  to  talk  to  you  If  they  could.  And 
■o  I  have  written  what  I  feel  sure  they  would 
■ay.  It  seemed  to  pour  through  me  as  though 
they  and  heaven  were  writing  It.  and  my 
friends  who  heard  It  think  It  did  also.  So 
I  am  enclosing  It  wi^h  this. 

I  feel  that  this  session  of  Congress  is  a 
turning  point  of  history  and  that  your  de- 
cision will  deternUne  whether  Asia  goes  Com- 
munist. With  the  slightest  letup  of  efTort 
In  India,  India  Is  going  the  same  way  as 
China — and  it  will  go  In  i  years.  We  started 
to  save  China  too  late.  I  think  we  have 
started  In  time  in  India,  but  the  battle  right 
now  is  at  Its  hottest.  The  riots  down  in 
Madras  and  In  Calcutta  that  you  see  In  the 
papers  this  week  are  Communist-inspired 
and  indicate  how  poweitul  they  are. 

If  we  lose  India,  all  Asia  Is  lost. 

We  wore  losing  India  rapidly,  but  the  TCA 
has  changed  the  situation  and  I  believe  we 
are  hololng  ovir  own.  TCA  has  already  be- 
gun  to  lift  the  food  level  of  India  step  by 
step  above  the  danger  line. 

Nehru  is  against  the  Communists.  Re 
knows  that  if  the  Communists  take  over,  be 
loses  his  head.  The  people  of  India  want 
to  be  neutral  becaiise  they  are  afraid  of  the 
enemy  to  the  north  of  them  and  the  enemy 
In  their  midst. 

The  next  election  will  be  decided  by  the 
masses.  I  am  confident  that  you  men,  the 
leaders  of  our  country  who  are  trjrlng  very 
hard  to  be  realistic,  will  not  cut  down  on 
the  need  in  India  xuitU  we  win  that  battle 
4  years  hence. 

God  bless  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fkamk  C.  Lavbach. 

Thx  Silxnt  Billion  WRrrs  a  Lxttsb 
T  know  the  Illiterate  masses  of  Asia  prob- 
ably better  than  any  other  American,  for 
among  them  I  have  done  my  llfework.  They 
would  like  to  talk  to  you.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  Is  what  they  would  say." — Fkank  C. 
Laubach. 

Deak  Amzxican  Friends:  We  who  belong  to 
the  hungry  three-fo\irtha  of  the  world  are 
having  a  great  awakening.  We  are  hungry, 
but  we  are  determined  that  our  children 
•hall  not  be  hungry.  We  are  sick,  but  we 
are  determined  that  o\ir  children  shall  not 
be  sick.  We  are  ignorant,  but  we  are  deter- 
mined that  our  children  shall  not  be  ig- 
norant. 

A  great  many  millions  of  us  Illiterates  are 
hearing  the  promises  of  the  Communists. 
We  want  what  they  promise  to  give  us  more 
«»an  anything  In  the  world— food,  education, 
health.  But  we  dont  lUte  to  kiU  people  to 
get  what  we  want.  We  hate  violence.  We 
hate  hate.    We  want  what  they  offer,  but  we 


i  ont  like  their  method.  And  yet  it  la  not 
t  ifflcult  to  stir  up  hate  within  us. 

When  wealthy  people  whiz  by  us  in  auto- 
]  aobUes  while  we  stand  on  the  roadside  hun- 
( ry.  It  Is  bard  not  to  hate.  But  if  the  auto- 
]  aobUe  stops  and  the  people  help  us  and 
I  mile  at  us,  then  our  hate  turns  suddenly  to 
]  3ve.  People  tell  you  sometimes  that  we  are 
1  lot  grateful.    Dont  believe  them.    We  would 

<  ie  for  you.  If  we  knew  you  were  sincere. 

Now,  to  our  amazement,  you  privileged 
]  leople  are  reaching  yoiu  hands  down  to  help 
1  IS  magnificently.  You  are  doing  what  the 
<k)mmuni8ts  promise  they  wlU  do  if  we  kill 
3  ou.  You  are  sending  food  and  clothing  and 
1  ledlclne.    You  are  helping  mm  help  ourselves 

<  ut  of  our  poverty  and  disease. 

But  the  Conununlsts  say  this  is  being  done 

<  nly  because  you  fear  them.  They  say  you 
T  rill  stop  helping  xia  when  you  are  no  longer 

I  fraid. 

Prove  that  the  Communists  are  lying. 
]  >rove  now  that  you  really  are  our  friends. 
^  l^e  want  to  believe  it.  We  want  to  believe 
It  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Our  very  life  depends  upon  jour  being  sln- 
<ere,  upon  yovur  meaning  it,  upon  your  not 
\  rying  to  fool  us  because  you  are  afraid  of 
1he  Communists.    You  dont  need  to  worry 

I I  jut  \is.  We  wlU  be  your  friends.  We  will 
ttand  by  you. 

But  you  dont  realize  how  often  we  have 
1  leen  fooled  by  educated  people;  how  often 
I  i  money  lender  has  loaned  us  50  rupees 
1  nd  got  our  ignorant  fingerprint  for  500.  how 
1  oany  millions  and  millions  of  times  we  have 

I  »een  forced  to  give  up  all  of  our  land  and 
nil  we  had,  because  we  were  not  smart 
(  nough  to  know  what  was  ours  legally  and 
'  re  didnt  know  how  to  protect  oiirselves. 
;  L  billion  of  us  are  sharecroppers.  You  dont 
]  ealize  how  the  landlord  has  taken  all  but 

I I  bare  subsistence  from  us  for  our  work. 
:  Ie  has  no  mercy.  He  has  broken  our  hearts 
1  mtil  we  dont  work  as  we  should,  because 
^  je  are  working  for  robbers.  The  money  lend- 
( rs  and  the  landlords  are  the  only  educated 
;  >eopIe  we  have  ever  met,  excepting  a  few 
i  aisslonaries,  xintil  recent  years. 

When,  In  this  amazing  fashion,  you  people 
i  ar  away  began  to  send  us  shiploads  of  food, 

<  lothing,  and  implements  and  skilled  friends 
1  o  show  us  how  to  make  better  use  of  our 
land  and  how  to  get  well,  it  was  too  good 
1o  be  true.  There  must  be  a  Joker  in  it. 
'<  ^enever  men  were  kind  to  us  In  the  past. 
1  re  found  later  that  they  had  an  ulterior 
]  aotive.  We  want  to  know  what  motive  you 
lave  in  this. 

The  missionaries  say  that  you  learned  it 
1  rom  Jesus.  They  said  that  is  the  way  He 
^  ras,  and  that  everybody  who  really  follows 
1  [Im  Is  like  that.  They  said  that  He  loved 
]  eople  for   their  own  sakes,  that  He   even 

<  led  defending  the  poor.  If  you  got  this  new 
1  Indness  from  Jesus,  prove  it  to  us.  Make 
\  s  sure  that  it  Isnt  the  other  thing  we  have 
s  Iways  known.  Then  we  will  love  you.  We 
^  'ill  work  for  you.  We  will  die  for  you.  We 
^  111  love  you  as  nobody  ever  loved  anybody 
s  nee  the  world  began.  Prove  that  this  is 
r  ;al,  that  it  isnt  a  dream,  that  it  isnt  an- 
c  ther  swindle,  the  most  colossal  and  hideous 
deception  the  world  ever  knew.  Prove  to 
XB  that  you  are  what  you  seem  to  be,  what 
tie  missionaries  tell  us  you  are.  If  It  was 
r  tally  Jesxis  Christ  who  taught  you  this  and 

V  e  are  convinced  of  it,  we  will  love  Him 
a  3d  we  wUl  follow  Him,  and  we  will  worship 
£  im  because  He  is  saving  the  world. 

Excuse  us  If  we  sound  a  little  hysterical. 

V  e  are  hysterical.  We  are  torn  between 
a  great  ecstacy  and  a  great  fear.  We  are 
fl  led  with  unutterable  hope,  but  what  we 
a  e  desperately  afraid  is  that  your  hand  will 
bsgln  to  be  withdrawn  and  that  we  will 
a  raken  and  find  that  we  were  deluded.  We 
f ( ar  that  we  will  still  hear  the  voice  of  the 
C  ^mmunists  saying,  "We  told  you  they  were 
f  1  auds;  we  are  your  only  hope." 

We  love  our  children.  Just  like  you  love 
y  >\iia.    We  dont  want  them  to  suffer,  to  be 


hungry,  to  be  afraid  as  we  have  been  afraid 
and  as  we  have  suffered,  and  as  we  have 
hungered.  It  is  more  for  them  chan  for  our- 
selves that  we  are  thinking  now.  We  shall 
perhaps  become  a  little  literate,  but  we  know 
that  we  shall  not  get  far.  But  we  want  our 
children  to  be  happy  like  your  children  and 
healthy  like  yo\ir  children.  You  understand 
that.    Every  human  being  understands  that. 

In  the  past,  our  religion  told  us  that  we 
were  put  here  by  fate,  that  fate  had  meant 
us  to  be  in  poverty,  that  we  were  in  a  wheel 
of  destiny  and  must  be  submissive,  that  if 
we  endured  it  patiently  we  might  have  a  bet- 
ter incarnation  the  next  time. 

We  have  heard  yo\u  voices  from  the  West, 
giving  us  hope.  Your  missionaries  say  that 
Jesus  came  to  set  at  liberty  them  tiiat  are 
bruised.  We  heard  a  little  of  your  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  saying  that  all  men 
have  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  happiness.  And 
we  have  seen  you  overflowing  with  health 
and  energy,  and  we  have  believed  that  you 
want  all  men  to  be  that  way,  that  that  is 
your  religion,  that  that  is  democracy. 

And  so,  whUe  stUl  calling  ourselves  by  the 
old  religious  names,  we  have  thrown  out  the 
doctrine  of  fate  and  we  have  dared  to  believe 
the  doctrine  of  a  better  day  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  And  we  have  started  on 
the  new  road,  and  we  will  never  go  back. 
You  have  taught  us  better.  For  us  a  new 
day  has  dawned,  and  nobody  can  make  us 
believe  again  that  we  and  our  chUdren  are 
fated  to  be  hungry  and  sick,  to  be  exploited 
and  afraid.  We  are  coming  up,  and  we  are 
going  to  accept  the  hand  of  any  friend  who 
offers  to  bring  us  up.  We  thank  you  that 
you  have  offered  that  hand,  and  that  you 
have  done  so  wonderfully  these  past  few 
yefuti.  Thank  you.  And  with  that  thanks 
is  a  great,  horrible  fear  that  you  dldnt  mean 
it,  that  you  were  only  frightened  into  pre- 
tending. 

Tours  from  the  depths  to  the  height*. 
TBI  SILXNT  BnxioN. 


Tke  Bricker  AmeBdment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  vnscoNsiN 

IN  THfi  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  24.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  commented  on  the  Senate 
floor  with  regard  to  my  gratification  that 
the  President  decisively  rejected  the 
Bricker  amendment. 

I  have  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Knowland  substitute  merits  real  con- 
sideration. But  such  consideration 
must  be  given  with  extreme  care  and 
must  not  be  prematurely  rushed. 

I  have  a  considerable  number  of 
questions  in  my  mind  with  regard  to  the 
Knowland  amendment — whether  any 
such  amendment  is  advisable  at  all. 

Many  legal  scholars,  for  example,  still 
strongly  doubt  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  Constitution  simply  in 
order  to  restate  the  Constitution. 

They  doubt  whether  it  is  proper  to 
include  in  a  constitutional  amendment 
a  proposal  for  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
treaties,  for  example,  when  tMs  proposal 
could  simply  be  accomplished  by  amend- 
ing the  Senate  rules. 

So,  I  am  hoping  that  all  of  these  prob- 
lems will  be  adequately  considered. 

I  send  now  to  the  desk  the  text  of  a 
rather  blunt  editorial  from  this  mom- 
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ing'a  New  York  Tlnee  on  tbe  mdiject  of 
Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  L 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  wU/t  that  an  of 
the  discussion  of  the  issue  couM  be 
divorced  from  personalities,  because  I 
believe  that  this  Issue  ^xould  be  debated 
on  its  merits  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  the  sponsors  or  opponents. 

At  any  rate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  editorial,  as  weU 
as  the  text  of  a  resabiUoci  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Wisconsin  Pipe  Trade 
Association,  be  printed  in  the  Appendlz 
of  the  RacoRB. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  tbe  New  York  Tlmea  of  July  24.  IMS) 
BacxwABD  Wirm 


Ttje  l^reeMent  has  tried  hard  to  reach 
agreement  with  Senator  B»irKi»  In  the  lat- 
ter's  effort  to  pot  congreasional  ^alns  about 
the  treatjrmaklng  power.  But  there  Is  a 
point  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  further 
retreat;  and  that  Is  the  point  where  to  satis- 
fy extremists  •  •  •  the  President  would  have 
to  surrender  hie  constitutional  right  to  man- 
age the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  no  Intention  of  doing  so. 
In  putting  forward  his  counterproposal 
to  the  silly,  unneceasary.  and  dangerous 
Bricker  aaaaodmeetv  PreeldeBi  Bnahower 
reminds  tbe  Congrea*  that  "under  our  form 
of  government  the  Presldnit  has  the  duty 
to  conduct  foreign  aSalxs."  and  ttwt  "today, 
probably  as  never  before  In  our  history,  it 
Is  essentia]  tbat  ow  eountry  be  able  ef- 
fectively to  enter  Into  agreements  with  other 
nations."  For  reasons  whl^  we  have  al- 
ready discussed  in  these  columns  the  Bricker 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  ham- 
stringing Presidential  authority  and  of  hope- 
lessly crippling  the  InteUlgtbto  conduct  of 
American  foreign  poUcy. 

To  reassure  the  timorous  who  fear  that 
one  day  the  President  and  Senate  may  con- 
spire with  a  foreign  power  to  give  away  the 
constitutional  rights  of  tb»  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  admlnlstraUon  U  wUllng 
to  accept  an  amendment  tbat  would  speU 
out  the  already  *»*f^1na  fact  tbat  no  treaty 
can  have  effect  whkch  violates  tbe  Consti- 
tution. It  would  also  intioduoe  a  sensible 
reform,  requiring  that  a  rollcall  vote  of  the 
Senate  be  taken  on  any  future  treaty.  Tbe 
deslrabUity  of  sucb  a  provMon  in  costiiee- 
tion  with  constitutlooai  amendments  as  well 
as  treaties  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Laa- 
MAW  last  week,  when  be  called  tbe  Senate's 
attenUon  to  the  fact  tbat  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  a 
month  ago  "without  a  record  vote,  without 
a  quoriun  call.  practlcaUy  without  debate. 
and  by  unanimous  consent" — cmd  with  only 
a  handful  of  Senators  on  tbe  floor. 

But  despite  all  tbe  talk  this  Is  not  the 
aort  of  reform  tbat  Senator  BaiCKxa  is  inter- 
ested in.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  he  has 
rejected  the  propoaed  compromise,  because 
it  leaves  out  tbe  heart  of  his  proposal:  tbe 
provision  tliat  no  treaty  shall  become  ef- 
fective as  internal  law  except  through  legis- 
lation "which  would  be  vaUd  In  the  absence 
of  treaty"  and  the  further  provision  that 
Congress  have  power  to  regulate  all  execu- 
tive agreemenu  with  foreign  covutrlea  or  In- 
ternational organisations. 

What  Senator  Rsvtkbi  wants — even  though 
he  may  not  know  It — ^Is  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  historic  and  successful  method  of  con- 
ducting foreign  affairs.  foUowed  since  the 
founding  of  tbe  BepubUc.  Sue*  congres- 
sional invasion  of  tbe  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive could  only  lead,  to  paralysis  and  disaster. 


Uaalt  tba  power  ot  tbe  PreakUnt  and  SenaU 
to  make  treaties,  and  of  tbe  President  to 
enter  into  executive  agrenaeuta;  and 

Whereas  such  amendment  would  hamper 
tbe  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
Ita  national  interest  and  would  limit  effecUve 
United  States  participation  in  the  UuUed 
Nations:  Therefore  be  it 

Beaolved,  That  the  WIscomIb  Pfpe  Trades 
Aasodatlon.  in  conveattoo  aaaembtod  on 
June  20.  ie63.  go  on  record  as  being  oppoeed 
to  tbe  Isolationist  practice,  and  instruct  its 
o«oers  to  send  a  message  to  Wlaoonsin  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  and  tbe  President 
of  tbe  United  States,  urging  that  they  strong- 
ly oppose  any  reaolutlona  auch  aa  the  Bricker 
amendment,  and  further  request  that  they 
give  f  uU  support  to  tbe  United  Nations  pro- 
gram. 

Wisoomnr  Pim  TSaoks  Asaocunos. 

O.  J.  BmacBT.  President, 

A.  J.  Kims.  Seer*tmrw-Trea$urer. 
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WhercM  Senator  Bncxn  has  introduced 
»  resolution  in  the  United  States  Congress 
Pi'opoAlng  a  constitutional  amendment  to 


Takaif  Tltem  at  Ihej  Are 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  XLLXirois 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHB  mUTBD  STAIVS 

Friday.  JtOy  24. 1953 

Mr.  DIBK8EN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aniropriatkms 
created  an  investigating  c<xnmittee 
which  recently  filed  a  report  from  a 
study  group  in  France  which  makes 
sharp  criticisms  of  the  French  fiscal  sys- 
tem and  recommends  the  severe  curtail- 
ment of  econmnie  aid  there.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  re- 
lating to  the  matter,  headed  "Taking 
Them  as  They  Are,"  be  printed  in  the 
AppMxlix  of  the  Rsooaa.  It  presents  tbe 
other  side  of  the  case.  While  I  would 
not  say  I  subscribe  to  the  editorial  In 
whole  or  in  part,  I  think  it  would  be  wen 
to  have  it  appear  in  the  Recoho.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooao, 
as  follows: 


TAMUis  Ttaat  as  Thxt  A«r 

Allies,  like  any  other  kind  of  friends,  have 
to  be  taken  as  they  are  rather  than  as  one 
would  like  them  to  be.  This  applies  specifi- 
cally at  the  moment  to  financial  and  mili- 
tary relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  France. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
received  a  staff  report  from  a  study  group  in 
France  which  makes  sharp  criticisms  of  the 
nrench  fiscal  system  and  recommends  se- 
vere curtailment  of  economic  aid  there.  At 
the  same  time  Congress  has  authorised  Sfi 
billion  of  foreign  aid  for  1963-M,  but  with  a 
proviso  which  puts  heavy  pressure  on  ftance 
to  ratify  the  European  Defense  Pact. 

In  the  one  Instance  Is  Implied  a  desire  to 
deal  with  a  Ftanoe  which  has  a  realistic  tax 
system  and  a  balanced  tnidget.  In  the  other 
Is  a  wish  that  France  shall  pool  its  army  wltta 
tbat  of  a  rearmed  Germany. 

To  this  the  French  might  reply  that  they, 
too,  would  like  to  be  dealing  with  a  hypo- 
thetical situation  rather  than  the  one  in 
which  tbey  find  themseivas.  Tbat  situation 
Is  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  costly  war  la 
Indochina  at  tbe  same  time  that  they  are 
supposed  to  complete  raising  13  divisions  for 
tbe  North  Atlantic  Alliance  forces  In  Europe. 

In  response  to  the  Lisbon  Conference, 
France  raised^  Its  defmias  budget  to  $4 
billion.  Including  American  aid  of  a  little  over 
$600  million.    Subeequently  tbe  North  At- 


UkBtls  CouBcn  declared  tbe  Zndocbinese  w— 
a  matter  of  oosnmon  interest  and  about  four.- 
flf  ths  of  the  mcmey  wapsctad  tram  tbe  United 
States  this  year  wUl  paobably  be  channeled 
into  tbat  eOort. 

If  the  Frenchman  wore  to  decide  entiiatf 
for  hlmaetf  how  to  redress  hla  natlon'a  ad- 
mittedly dire  financial  condition,  he  very 
Ukely  would  respond  in  two  ways:  By  pull- 
ing out  of  the  war  In  Indochina  on  any  reas. 
oaable  terms,  vid  by  reducing  the  «■  »i»r.«i 
expenditure  for  arms.  The  latter  might  not 
be  wholly  wise,  but  tbe  Frenchman,  »fc«>  the 
American,  is  considering  what  be  ^tmI  his 
nation  apparently  can  afford. 

It  is  true  that  if  taxes  were  redistributed 
in  France  so  as  to  draw  more  heavily  on  the 
higher  incomes  the  political  wllUngneas  to 
Bsstime  higher  taxes  migttt  be  Increased.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  out  of  Its  gross  national 
production  Ptanee  Is  taking  fuUy  as  large 
a  peoventage  for  tans  as  Is  government  in 
tbe  United  States— altbough  the  average 
Frenchman's  share  In  tbat  prodoetkm  Is  less 
than  half  as  mvteh  goods  m  tbe  average 
American's  share  in  his  HatkHfS  outputs 
Hence  it  is  doubtful  whether  tbe  total  of 
taxation  in  France  can  be  tiMxeased  matsrl- 
ally  wlttKivt  beeoming  unbesrable. 

This  tetags  us  back  to  tike  questtan 
whether  tbe  United  States  Is  willing  to  In- 
crease or  even  continue  the  assistance  it  hr* 
bosB  paying  In  aider  to  enable  France  to  do 
tbe  things  naost  Americans  wish  dons  as 
part  ol  global  defense. 

In  that  area  of  tblnkli^.  tbe  Prenebman 
probably  must  take  tbe  American  as  the 
American  actually  Is  rather  than  as  the 
Frenchman  or  other  free- world  allies  woiild 
like  to  have  him.  For  it  te  simple  fact  that 
political  sentiment  in  tbs  United  qtitrs 
subject  to  poasibls  changes  in  tbe  interna- 
tional climate— U  dUpoeed  to  regard  foreign 
aid  as  something  which  has  largely  served  ita 
purpose  and  now  must  be  rapidly  tapered  off. 
In  that  respect  the  average  Amartcan's 
estimate  of  what  he  and  his  NaUcm  can  af- 
ford to  contribute  to  Joint  defense  is  apt 
to  be  conditioned  In  part  by  how  effective 
be  ttUBkBtbe  Investment  wiU  be.  And  that 
In  turn  reata  sotnewbat  on  tbe  fiscal  systems 
and  tbe  mlUtary  hookups  of  tbe  natlotM 
wttb  wbom  be  is  sodeavoring  to  ooopsrata. 


Report  •■  PsListaa 

XZTENSIQN  OP  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KXHTUiaCT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHB  XniTTSD  8TATB 

Fridojr,  JiOy  24. 1953 

1ST.  CLEhSEirra,  Bfr.Prestdeot.Iask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ApsteoOix  ot  the  ItecoB»  the  eighth 
and  last  of  a  series  of  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  on  Jane  7, 1953.  This  r^>ort  on 
Pakistan  was  written  by  Barry  mnghftf»> 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal,  during  a 
recent  trip  through  Asia  with  Adlai  K 
Stevenson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccosa, 
as  follows: 

Pakistan:  Comuci  anb  laoM  Wax.  To  Soo- 

CSSD  Va  WCDH  UOMOSa  AMB  CiSAVS  Qamoci 

AS  SncBOLs  or  Tbxs  Two-Pakt  I<aji» 

Paklstaa  Is  right  sromid  on  tbe  otbsr  side 
of  the  world  from  Kentucky. 

When  I  was  there  rsoantly.  my  eye  was 
struck  by  aw^  exotle  and  un-Bsntiieky 
slghta  as  a  camel  on  a  >»*»*'*"ig  beach  solanmly 
dipping  hlmsatf  Into  Sha  wavaa. 
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congress  in  1M3  autborlMd  substdlM  for     Adlal  Stevenson   and   th«.   r,fh«r   a«-« 
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get  what  we  want.     We  hate  violence.     We 
liate  hate.    We  want  what  they  offer,  but  we 


I  We  love  our  children.  Just  like  you  love 
y^urs.    We  don't  want  them  to  BVifler.  to  be 
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I  send  now  to  the  desk  the  text  of  a 
rather  blunt  editorial  from  this  mom- 


— ^.^«,  ocuBvur  BtacmxB  naa  introaucea  rrance  raiaea .,  ice  amvttam  Duogei  lo  9*  sirucK  oy  Bucn  ezoae  and  Uk-BnitlieKif 
•  reeoiution  In  the  United  States  CongreM  billion,  including^  American  aid  of  a  Uttle  over  algbu  as  a  cunel  oa  a  bathing  baaoto  wiiwiiiitj 
P*^>Po»ing  a  constitutional  amendment  to     9600  million.    Bubaequently  the  North  At*     dipping  blxMaU  Into 
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Tet  this  far-off  eotmtry  has  at  leaat  ob« 
problem  that  any  of  us  K*ntucklans  can  un- 
deretand— the  plain  fact  of  hunger. 

The  people  of  PaUatan  need  quite  dea- 
perately  a  million  tona  of  wheat  from  tha 
QjBfted  SUtea. 

Their  leaders  told  John  Poater  Dulles  and 
Marold  St  a  wen  about  their  eoimtry's  distress 
when  the  American  officials  visited  Karachi 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Dulles  and  Stassen 
were  evidently  convinced.  When  they  got 
back  to  Washington,  they  asked  Congress  to 
consider  a  grant-and-loan  of  wheat  out  of 
America's  heavy  grain  reserves. 

It  may  have  been  the  eloquent  words  of 
the  Pakistani  olSclals  that  convinced  them. 
It  was  more  likely  the  sight  of  the  people 
In  the  streets  and  the  fields,  people  so  clearly 
on  the  very  edge  of  mass  hunger. 

stsfoar  n  racroa 

How  did  Pakistan  get  Into  this  perilous 
situation?  Th->  story  requires  a  little  review 
of  the  Nation's  history. 

It  has  been  a  nation  only  since  1947.  That 
was  the  year  when  Britain,  with  dramatic 
suddenness,  ttimed  loose  its  long  hold  on 
the  subcontinent  of  India. 

With  liberation  also  came  division.  Reli- 
gious feeling  compelled  the  formation  of  a 
Hindu  state.  In<Ua,  and  a  Moslem  state, 
Pakistan. 

But  geography  takes  little  account  of  reli- 
gion. Moslems  were  scattered  all  over  the 
place.  The  two  biggest  concentrations  were 
In  the  Par  Cast  and  the  Par  West  of  the 
subcont.jient.  These  two  areas  became  the 
State  of  Pakistan.  A  thousand  miles  of  In- 
dian territory  lies  between  them. 

Xven  this  rough  division  left  many  mil- 
lions of  people  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
line,  from  a  religious  standpoint.  Since  par- 
tition, 7,000.000  Moslems  have  trekked  across 
from  India  into  Pakistan,  bringing  little  but 
th9  Clothes  they  worD  and  a  few  thin  and 
hungry  anlnutls.  Some  5  million  Hindus 
have  headed  in  the  opposite  direction. 

atruusss  posx  pauBi.ncs 
This  vast  movement  of  people  has  worked 
special  hardships  on  Pakistan.  It  has  loaded 
a  new  nation  of  75  million  people  with  many 
more  millions  of  refugees  requiring  hous- 
ing, food,  and  Jobs.  Karachi  and  the  other 
major  cities  are  still  surrounded  by  huge  tent 
communities  of  refugees. 

The  mass  movenMnt  has  had  other  dis- 
rupting effects.  Many  of  the  Hindus  who  left 
Paldstan  were  clerks,  white-collar  workers, 
minor  administrators.  Their  departure  has 
left  a  serious  shortage  of  such  trained  per- 
sonnel in  PalLlstan. 

Many  of  the  newcomers  from  across  the 
border  in  India  are  city  dwellers  who  have 
sj)ent  their  lives  In  the  bazaars.  Pakistan 
Is  85  percent  agricultural.  Human  beings 
cannot  easily  be  forced  into  new  molds  of 
life. 

The  economy  of  the  old  India  was  a  unit 
which  was  much  more  effective,  than  that  of 
Its  two  present  halves.    Ctotton  and  Jute  used 
to  be  grown  in  Pakistan  and  processed  in 
the   mills   of  Bombay  or   Calcutta.     Those 
mills  are  now  In  a  separate  country,  India. 
Woxildnt  It  be  easy  to  work  out  sensible 
relationships  between  the  two  new  nations? 
On  paper,  yes.    In  practice,  no. 
Religious  feeling  divides  India  and  Paki- 
stan to  a   dangerous   degree.     Hindus  and 
Moslems  have  killed  each  other  In  bloody 
riots.    At  the  time  of  partition,  a  bitter  flood 
of  fear  and  hatred  welled  up  from  deep  in 
those  hidden  caverns  of  man's  being  where 
reason  does  not  dwell. 

To  make  matters  worse,  India  and  Pakistan 
have  been  at  each  other's  throats  over  two 
big  secular  lasuea.  They  are  K-AMtimti.  and 
canal  waters. 

Kashmir  u  the  idyllic  region  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  which  both  countries  claim. 
The  people  are  predominantly  Moslem;  but 
India  has  muitary  control  over  most  of  the 


A  V.  IT.  eonunisston  has  spent  8  tmli- 
rears  trying  to  find  a  solution. 
Cl<  sely  linked  is  the  issue  of  canal  waters. 
Wl  ten  the  decision  was  taken  to  divide  the 
old  ]  Ddia,  a  hasty  conunisslon  drew  up  the 
new    frontiers.     The     resulting    plan    was 
as  the  Radcllffe  award. 
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Is  the  key  to  Pakistan's  aUUty  to 
Much  of  ths  nation  is  a  desert;  but 
still  be  made  to  produce  abundantly 
is  irrigated.     The  British  left  behind 
an    elaborate    irrigation   system.     It 
skllliully  used  the  waters  of  six  rivers  that 
through  the  great  central  plain  known 
Punjab. 

here  is  the  catch:  These  rivers  arise 
that  is  now  a  part  of  India.  They 
in  and  out  of  Indian  territory  in  their 
wandering  to  the  sea.  This  gives  India 
a  Btt  inglehold  on  Pakistan's  prime  necessity, 
wate: '. 

Tbp  Pakistanis  claim  that  India  has  not 
to  put  on  the  squeeze.     Not  only 
^irater  been  diverted  from  their  canals, 
assert,  but  it  has  been  diverted  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  It  is  needed 
in  the  planting  season. 
Tbfe    Indians    deny    these    charges.     Ths 
weakness  of  their  position  is  their  constant 
retxu  il  to  submit  the  dispute  to  an  Impar- 
>utslder.     Pakistan  offered  to   take  it 
World    Court,    but   India   objected, 
the   World   Bank   is    investigating   the 

,  but  without  Indian  cooperation. 

genuine   effort   of   good   will   on   both 

is   urgently   needed.     Pakistan's   new 

Minister,  Mohamad  All  (recently  called 

from  Washington  to  take   his   coun- 

top  post),  has  made  gestures  of  con- 

toward  India's  Nehru. 
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WATXa  IS  THB  KXT  TO  UfU 


COULD  SXTTLS  OISPOTS 


are  meeting  now  in  London.     The 

i^en  co\ild  still  resolve  the  dispute  that 

millions  of  hearts. 

I   these   obvious   troubles,   Pakistan 

flaking  real  p«'ogress  until  the  last  cou- 

years.     In  1950,  the  outbreak  of  war 

sent  world  prices  of  cotton  and 

Jumping    upward.      Pakistan    made    a 

>roflt.    Things  looked  good  in  Karachi, 

a  little  too  good. 

the  bottom  dropped  out.     America 

hei   allies    finished    their    stockpiling. 

of  Jute  and  cotton  sagged  downward 

Pakistan's    dollar    earners    stopped 

dollars. 

came  the  worst  break  of  all.     Two 

of   drought   seared   the   dusty   plains 

Punjab.     Crops  fell  seriously  short. 

znich  of  the  trouble  came  from  Indian 

of   canal   waters   and   how   much 

a  direct  act  of  Ood  is  open  to  debate. 

iharlng-out   of    blame,   however,   does 

to  assuage  the  feeling  of  emptiness 

stomach  of  a  Pakistani  child. 

dannot  be  said  that  Pakistanis  have  not 

to  meet  their  difficulties  with  courage 

ipaaginatlon. 

have  cut  Imports  to  the  bone.  No 
at  all  are  allowed  to  be  Imported 
country. 

have  reduced  their  military  tnidget  a 

20  percent,  thoiigh  the  danger  of  war 

India  is  as  plain  a  daily  fact  as  the  hot 

l>eats  down  from  coppery  Pakistan 


tiat 


Th*^  have  welcomed  American  technical 
assist  ince  and  put  it  to  good  use,  especially 
on  f aiming  methods. 

Th«y  are  attacking  the  deep  problem  of 
llliter^y.    Only  14  percent  of  their  people 


nad. 


have  allied  themselves  with  the  West 
issues  of  the  Korean  war,  and  have 
down  on  their  own  native  Conunu- 

GOOO  OMXNS  nxsT 

are  good  omens  for  Pakistan's  long 


Ths  oottBtry  dseldsd  to  remain  within  the 
British  Commonwealth,  and  little  time  ia 
wasted  now  In  bitter  talk  against  the  old 
British  rulers. 

The  mxillahs,  the  Moslem  extremists,  ara 
being  arrested  on  occasions  when  they  openly 
preach  religious  disorder  and  bloodshed. 

The  Jealousies  between  the  two  widely 
separated  areas  of  the  nation  are  being 
soothed  by  the  new  Prims  Minister  and 
other  responsible  leaders. 

Best  of  all,  the  wlU  to  succeed  runs  through 
the  Pakistani  people  with  all  the  force  of 
an  electric  current.  These  people  are  not 
only  determined  to  build  a  stable  nation,  but 
to  take  their  place  along  with  Txirkey  as 
leaders  of  the  Moslem  world. 

Turkey  and  Pakistan  are  the  two  Moslem 
countries  America  would  And  it  easiest  to 
deal  with  on  terms  of  mutual  understanding. 

The  problem  is  to  get  Pakistan  over  tha 
stile  that  lies  immediately  ahead.  Wheat  la 
what  is  needed  most.  American  storage  bin* 
are  bursting  with  wheat.  The  answer  seems 
close  at  hand. 


Merduuit  Shippkf 

EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POHER 

or  aocHMAN 

m  THE  8ENATX  OP  THK  UNITED  STAIXS 

Friday,  July  24.  1953 

Bfr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reookd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Merchant  Shipping,"  pub- 
lished in  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tjie 
Record,  as  follows: 

MXSCRANT  BHIPnifO 

A  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  Potto,  Republican  of  Michigan, 
is  looking  into  all  aspects  of  American  mer- 
chant shipping.  The  aim  of  the  committee 
is  to  prepfire  maritime  subsidy  bills  for  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  But  before  the 
TOmmlttee  gets  down  to  specific  proposals, 
PoTrca  wants  first  to  "make  some  tangible 
asssessment  of  the  merchant  marine  needed 
in  the  national  interest." 

Since  before  the  Civil  War  the  Pederal 
Government  has  promoted  the  development 
of  the  merchant  marine.  With  American 
participation  in  World  War  I  in  the  offing, 
Pederal  aid  was  stepped  up  in  1918.  UntU 
1928,  aid  took  the  form,  primarily,  of  low 
Interest  construction  loans  and  sale  of 
Government  ships  below  coet.  Then  an  op- 
erating subsidy  in  the  form  of  mall  pay- 
ments was  instituted. 

President  Roosevelt  in  1935  asked  that  ths 
shipping  subsidies  be  brought  out  into  the 
open.  The  following  year  Congress  adopted 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  which  provided 
construction-differential  and  operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies.  The  stated  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  foster  the  development  and 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
and  well-balanced  American  merchant  fleet. 
The  subsidies  were  calculated  to  allow  Amer- 
ican lines  to  compete  with  lower  cost  foreign 
merchant  ships. 

Under  present  legislation,  50  percent  of  an 
goods  purchased  with  mutual -seciirlty  pro- 
gram fimds  must  be  carried  in  American 
bottoms.  And  the  Export-Import  Bank  re- 
quires shipments  under  its  credits  to  move 
In  United  States  ships  unless  the  United 
States  Maritime  Administration  recommends 
waivers  permitting  participation  of  foreign* 
flag  vessels. 
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Obngreas  In  UC9  authorised  subsidlas  for 
the  merchant  marina  estlmatsd  at  $75  mil- 
lion for  ths  fiscal  year  1063.  not  counting 
Indirect  aid  in  the  form  of  special  tax  con- 
cessions. Ths  subsidy  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant  Marina  Act  oT  1936  were  revised  to 
given  construction-differential  aUowances  to 
all  United  SUtes  vesasls  oparating  in  foreign 
trade. 

However.  Congreas  failed  to  appropriate 
funds  for  oonstruetl<m  differentials.  Thus 
the  Maritime  Administration  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  permission  to  award  construc- 
tion sutwidles  but  no  money  for  them. 

As  of  May  23 — National  Maritime  Day — 
the  United  Statat  had  1,403  merchant  ves- 
sels in  active  service,  1,256  of  them  privately 
owned  and  236  Government  owned.  In  ths 
reserve  fleet  are  1303  additional  vassals. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  mer- 
chant tonnage,  with  37,242,000  tons.  Great 
Britain  la  next  with  l&6a4,000  tons. 
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CondiliMs  k  Yicfaiam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  XXMTOCXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNTTSD  STATES 

Friday.  July  24. 19S3 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  seventh 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Barry  Bingham 
which  appeared  in  the  Louisrille  (Ky.) 
^Courier-Journal  on  April  26,  1953. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

MisTAKK  Awo  ICnroiTUNS.  Misxar,  Him<«t, 
Dnrr;  That's  Wab  nt  iMDOCHtKA 

Hanoi.  Nosth  Vixttvam,  IjrDOCHnrA. — The 
refugees  from  the  Communist  area  were 
huddled  tight  together  in  the  coin^yard  of 
an  abandoned  Buddhist  temple.  There  ware 
5,000  or  mon  of  them,  squatting  in  the  dxut. 

My  mind  Is  a  blur  of  strange  Impresssions 
after  weelu  in  the  Orient;  but  the  sight  of 
these  people  stands  out  with  the  aching 
clarity  of  a  scene  revealed  In  a  flash  of  sum- 
mer lightning. 

Most  of  the  refugees  were  women,  with 
their  Bwanns  of  traU,  cowering  chUdren. 


HAS  aXTBBATKB 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  Communist-led  Vietminh 
forces  had  just  fallen  Imck  from  this  patch 
of  rice-peddy  country.  They  had  taken  the 
young  men  with  them. 

Here  were  the  victims  of  a  7-yaar  war. 
dazed,  pitifuUy  patient,  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
starvation.  Ho's  armies  are  like  locusts,  liv- 
ing off  the  land.  Tha  civilians  get  what 
litUe  U  left. 

Vietnameae  officials  were  dealing  with  this 
crop  of  refugees  in  an  elementary  relief  pro- 
gram. 

Each  woman  cama  forward  with  a  slip  of 
paper  In  her  hand,  her  yoxingest  bat>y 
clutched  to  her  breast,  her  other  chUdren 
clinging  arotmd  her.  She  held  out  her  cone- 
shaped  coolie  hat,  and  a  measure  of  rice  was 
poured  into  it.  Even  a  basket  or  a  bowl  was 
a  luxury  these  people  did  not  possess. 

Next,  each  family  passed  through  a  flrst- 
ald  tent,  where  American  vaccines  for 
cholera  and  smallpox  were  given.  Babies 
uttered  sudden  siiarp  cries.  Mothers'  faces 
went  rigid  with  fear. 

Hundreds  In  the  shuffling  line  were  par- 
tially or  totaUy  blind,  their  eyea  veiled  by 
the  dull  white  film  of  trachoma. 

A  few  old  men  with  straggling  gray  beards 
maintained  thair  HigsoAtj,  bowtng  gravia]^  to 
s.n  atij  it*  vxiUiFf  rigic  ndi  »>iv 


Adlal  Stevenson  and  the  othsr  Amertcan 
▼tsltors.  Some  of  these  elders  were  reading 
propaganda  leafleto  handed  out  by  the  Viet- 
nam olBoials,  telling  how  they  want  to  rescue 
the  people  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Com- 
munist Vietminh.  At  the  same  moment 
young  Vietnamsss  aoUUars  were  using  the 
butts  of  their  gun  to  shove  stiunbllng  women 
back  into  line. 

What  could  such  refugees  know  about  the 
meaning  of  the  war?  How  could  they  pos- 
sibly see  beyond  the  next  tiny  meal  of  rice 
for  their  children? 

In  all  of  Vietnam,  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  people  can  read.  And  it  is  not  only 
ths  Illiterates  who  are  eonfusad.  Many  of 
the  intellectuals  of  the  clUes  are  attentistes, 
fence-sitters,  who  cannot  decide  wliich  way 
to  jump. 

A  am  AooBEssioif  xa  wsappib  up  nr  a 

MATIOHALIST  RXVOLT  IN  VIXTMAM 

This  war  in  Indochina  is  the  most  com- 
plicated sort  of  conflict:  a  Communist  war  of 
aggreasion  hidden  inside  a  nationalist  revo* 
lution. 

As  I  watched  the  refugees,  I  thotight  of  the 
lunch  we  liad  had  the  day  before  with  Bao 
Dai.  He  is  the  former  Emperor  of  Annam. 
now  Chief  of  State  of  Vietnam,  by  virtue  of 
the  French  need  for  a  native  symbol  of 
resistance  to  communism.  Prance  brought 
him  back  from  exile  in  194B.  but  he  keeps 
his  wifs  and  five  children  on  tb»  n^nch 
Riviera,  far  from  tha  uncertainties  of  Viet- 


accBiTBD  ar  bao  dai 

Bao  Dal  received  us  at  tils  hunting  lodge 
in  the  hills.  Tiger  skins  decorate  the  floors. 
and  the  walls  bristled  with  elephant  tusks. 

Bao  Dai  is  taU.  suave,  and  sophisticated. 

In  the  middle  of  a  blazing  day,  he  treated 
us  to  sweet  Alexander  cocktails.  Lunch 
began  with  a  fnU  coiuse  of  bars  d'oevrea. 
Then  came  a  croute  filled  with  creamed 
chicken,  mushrooms,  and  truffles.  Nsxt  were 
artichoke  hearts  stuffed  with  foie  gras.  The 
main  course  was  a  filet  of  goar,  a  wild  buffalo 
killed  by  cnxt  host.  Last  came  mocha  ice 
cream  and  cakes. 

All  this  was  washed  down  by  three  kinds 
of  wine,  the  last  an  excellent  vintage  cham- 
pagne. 

The  day  after  the  Bao  Dal  lunch,  we  had 
flown  nctfth  to  HanoL  This  is  the  center 
of  embattled  Tonkin. 

PBOPLI   MOKS  VIOOKOUS 

The  weather  is  ooolsr  In  Hanoi,  the  people 
are  mora  vigoroua  and  contentious  Uian  in 
torpid  Saigon. 

There  are  French  sidewalk  cafes  along 
the  streets,  lltle  pink  pagodas  smelling  of 
joss  stieks  and  incense,  a  lalu  full  of  blue 
water  hyacinths.  Tonklnese  girls  ride 
throtigh  the  town  In  the  favorite  local 
vehicle,  a  kind  of  one-aeated  surrey  with 
the  fringe  on  top.  propelled  by  a  coolie 
on  a  bicycle.  It  is  called  a  pousse-pousse,  or 
push-p\ish. 

We  flew  out  of  Hanoi  In  vary  small  and  in- 
formal planes,  the  "pousse-pousses"  of  the 
air.  Our  guide  was  French  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral de  Linares,  who  commands  the  field 
forces  in  this  northern  area  of  Vietnam. 

We  fiew  over  great,  winding,  brown  rivers 
and  endless  rice  paddles,  hopping  from  one 
French  strongpoint  to  another. 

There  is  no  front  in  this  curiotu  war  aona. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  districts,  closely 
mingled  and  intertwined:  The  areas  securely 
held  by  the  French  and  Vietnamese;  the  areas 
held  by  the  Vietminh.  and  the  stretches  of 
countryside  loosely  controUed  by  France  and 
Vietnam  by  day  but  swarming  with  Vietminh 
guerrUIas  by  night. 

The  French  and  Vietnamese  have  tha  big 
guns,  the  tanks,  the  planes.  Ths  Vietminh 
have  entirely  different  weapons — extreme  mo- 
bility, terror  to  use  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, and  a  priceless  propaganda  theme— 
tha  promise  of  complete  independence. 


The  issue  of  cotonlalten  Is  worth  30  divi- 
sions to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  Vietminh  leader. 
To  most  of  the  politically  untutored  people 
of  Vietnam  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  French 
colonialism,  tired  and  ready  to  compromise, 
is  opposed  by  a  new  and  ruthless  tyranny 
that  stems  from  Communist  China. 

We  hedgehopped  with  General  de  Llnarea 
Into  a  ft-ench  camp  entirely  surrounded  by 
Communist  territory.  Here  we  saw  some  of 
the  tough,  cheerful  professional  soldiers  tm- 
dar  his  command. 

MAKT   OXBKAHS   80VINO 

There  were  members  of  tha  French  Foreign 
Legion.  aouM  with  beards  and  fierce  mus- 
taches, many  obviously  German  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  are  now  fighting  alongside  their 
old  French  enemies.  There  were  taU  Sene- 
galese from  Equatorial  Africa.  Tltere  were 
Vietnamese  parachutists,  trained  by  French 
officers. 

We  had  lunch  in  the  mess  tent,  which  the 
French  officers  wryly  called  "MaJdm'a." 
Bread,  cheese,  and  Moroccan  red  wine  nuuta 
up  most  of  the  meal.  r 

Afterward  we  bounced  along  In  jeepa  to  a 
point  where  we  could  watch  the  Vietminh 
artillery  fire.  The  roads  had  been  systam- 
aticaUy  blown  to  pieces  by  the  guerrillas. 

"Vietnam  is  the  kingdom  of  dust,"  a  young 
n:«nch  officer  yelled  in  my  ear  as  we  wliiaaed 
along.  His  bright  Gascon  eyes  twinkled  from 
a  mask  of  dust  that  covered  face,  hair,  eye- 
lashes. 

The  countryside  looks  as  though  It  had 
been  deaigned  by  OalL  The  big.  slow  rivers 
have  biUit  through  the  ages  a  delta  country 
of  alluvial  silt.  This  is  now  a  level  green  saa 
of  rice.  Suddenly,  and  without  the  least 
transition,  outcroppings  of  linwstone  totk. 
shoot  up  a  thousand,  2,000  feet,  as  bare  and 
jagged  as  the  mountains  of  the  moon. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  3  out  of  4  of  the  Viet* 
namese  live  in  one-tenth  of  the  country's 
area.  The  river  deltas  have  an  urban  density 
of  population  living  in  rural  surroundings. 
The  mountains  are  virtuaUy  impopulated. 

ABXA  BZAVn,T  CATBOUO 

This  northern  delta  area  is  heavily  Roman 
Catholic.  Missionaries  made  millions  of  con- 
verts and  built  chiuches  in  every  village. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishop  of  Phat  Diem, 
a  WI17  little  Vietaameae  in  white  robes,  ver- 
miUlon  cap  and  stockings,  and  allvar- 
buckled  shoes. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  bishop  was  show- 
ing considerable  sympathy  for  Ho  and  his 
promised  "reforms."  Now  he  says  that  good 
Catholics  are  being  o-ueUy  treated  by  the 
Oommunlsta. 

The  bishop  offered  us  a  glaas  of  champagne, 
and  proposed  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  we  drank  It  we  could  hear 
guns  booming  in  the  middle  distance. 

The  cathedral  of  Phat  Diem  is  a  symbol  of 
this  country's  mixed  culture.  On  the  out- 
side it  is  sssentlally  a  large  pMigoda.  Inside 
it  soars  to  the  lofty  dignity  of  a  nUnor 
Chartres,.with  each  pillar  a  single,  vast  iron- 
wood  tree  hauled  from  tha  mountalna  by 
water  buffalo. 

Black -robed  nxins  move  about  In  the  twi« 
light  of  the  church.  Just  outside  is  the  life 
of  the  Orient  again — peasants  wading  knae- 
deep  in  rice  paddies,  women  carrying  prodi- 
gious biirdens  on  swaying  bamboo  poles. 

TBI  imntcR  racAixT  asb  TaAnmro  vzrraAMBaB 
TO  acsrr  cuxxbuxa  tactics 

The  waif  in  Vietnam  is  a  constant  game 
of  hit  and  run  by  Ho  Chi  Minh's  shadowy 
Vlet-Minh  forces. 

The  strongest  criticism  of  the  French  here 
Is  that  they  have  tried  to  meet  guerrUla 
tactics  with  the  c<mventional  system  of  war 
taught  at  St.  Cyr,  the  French  West  Point,  and 
b(Med  on  a  study  of  Napoleon's  massive 
battles. 

'nie  Pt«nch  were  smarter  about  this  kind 
of  thing  3  centuries  ago.  During  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  they  used  their  American 
Indian  allies  as  fast-hitttng  guerrillas  in  ths 
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foMBt.  Wby  <k»it  UM7  OM  tk«  Vlciaamese 
tor  tbe  MUB«  porpoae  liflve  tottoyt 

At  last  they  are  coming  arouad  to  It.  Juvt 
ncaatly  tbey  bave  agrved  to  ftmn  and  train 
64  VletnamflM  llgbt  battallona.  In  addition 
to  ttM  praatnt  limited  local  army.  These 
new  troop*  will  awe  as  oommandoa.  They 
wlU  fravel  llcht.  strike  quickly,  and  chal- 
lenge Ho  at  his  own  game. 

It  they  had  shown  the  Vietnamese  a  clear 
road  toward  independence  within  the  French 
Union  back  in  1946,  they  might  have  robbed 
Ho  of  the  powerfvil  weapon  of  nationalism. 
Prance  has  since  made  greater  concession 
than  Ho  himself  demanded  at  the  end  of 
the  war  wim  Japan,  but  their  timing  has 
bera  sluggish  and  their  attitude  grudging. 
Ttwy  waited  untU  1950  to  start  training  Viet- 
namese tro<^ps.  yet  the  war  out  here  has  coet 
SO.OOO  French  Union  troops  killed  and  drain 
of  a  bUlloB  dcHlan  a  year  on  the  Paris 
Treasury. 

An  alert  and  progressive  young  Ftenchman 
In  Saigon  told  me  that  his  country  has  suf- 
fered from  both  mistakes  and  misfortunes 
here. 

I  can  see  myself  that  the  old  type  of  colo- 
nial administrator,  the  counterpart  of  the 
British  Colonel  Blimp  who  burbles  about  his 
days  In  Pooiut-Poona.  has  been  a  disaster 
here. 

Tbe  energetic  French  General  de  Xjattre  de 
T)UBlgny  was  just  hitting  his  stride  In  Viet- 
nam when  he  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

OOMCXaSIONS  MAOB,  BUT — 

Ptanee  has  toade  major  oonoessloiis  to  the 
Vietnamese,  but  has  failed  to  publldae  them, 
•tther  hcr»  or  In  the  outside  world. 

Bevanlng  the  usual  phrase,  my  young 
PNneh  friend  told  m*  that  Vietnamese  Inde- 
pendence Is  now  "more  real  than  apparent." 
Certainly  there  nmre  free  elections  for  local 
oOces  In  January,  the  first  In  the  history  of 
ttM  country.  (The  Vlet-lOnh  told  people  to 
cast  blank  ballots  to  show  their  ocmtempt  for 
the  electoral  system,  but  only  a  few  hundred 
of  them  did  so.) 

France  would  now  be  happy  to  keep  Viet- 
nam and  the  smaller  states  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  In  the  French  Union  on  liberal 
terms.  They  would  like  an  agreed  foreign 
policy  and  a  mutual-defense  pact.  They 
would  like  to  keep  the  right  to  send  French 
technicians  here  to  help  develop  the  re- 
sources of  tbe  coimtry. 

The  military  want  a  few  permanent  Ptench 
bases  on  Vietnamese  soil. 

The  younger  colonial  oOlclals  would  eren 
be  willing  to  remove  the  French  flag  and 
keep  small  French  detachments  here  under 
Vietnam's  red-and-yeilow  banner.  The  top 
command  has  not  3ret  seen  the  sound  psy- 
chology of  such  a  policy. 

Meanwhile.  Amr>TU^  helps  hold  the  bag 
here  In  a  left-handed  sort  of  way. 

We  now  put  up  about  one-third  the  cost 
ct  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Hundreds  of  Lib- 
erty ships  have  shoved  up  the  winding  Sai- 
gon River  with  every  kind  of  military  cargo. 
American  technicians  Ualn  Vietnamese 
teams  for  a  different  sort  of  fighting — 
against  trachoma,  malaria,  venereal  disease. 
You  cant  come  here  without  realizing  that 
this  disputed  country  is  more  strategically 
placed  than  Korea.  It  Is  the  plug.  If  the 
Communists  succeed  In  pulling  It  out,  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  will  go  down  the 
drain. 

Most  Americans  here  think  It  would  be  a 
terrible  mistske  for  us  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment In  Korea  which  does  not  cover  Viet- 
nam as  weU.  They  say  we  would  only  be 
exchanging  one  major  battlefield  for  an- 
other which  we  are  less  well  prepared  to 
defend. 

American  attitudes  here  vary  all  the  way 
from  confidence  to  hope  to  disgust  to  de- 
spair. 

The  best  statement  of  the  optimistic  line 
was  made  to  me  by  an  American  who  has 
worked  and  fought  In  the  Par  Bkst  for  18 
yeara. 
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"We  are  atUl  wading  tkroiagh  • 
bare."  he  said,    "^ut  S  yeam  ago. 
uq  to  oar  waists.   How  we  are  only  up  to  our 
and  the  f ootaig  ia  getting  flnner." 

[  hope  he  la  right. 


RumMJftHoa  of  Irelud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILU  AM  T.  GRANAHAN 


or  nNMSTLVAHXA 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  Jvlp  24, 1953 

Ar.  ORANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
ch de  an  artUsle  published  in  the  Irish 
W  )rld,  In  their  edition  of  July  18,  carry- 
Ini ;  a  story  of  great  interest  to  an  who 
chunplon  the  movement  for  reuniflca- 
tic  n  of  Ireland,  and  those  who  are  giving 
sei  ious  stiidy  to  tbe  merits  of  this  cause. 

h  the  movement  to  restore  to  Ire- 
lai  id  her  six  separated  northeastern 
CO  mties  there  is  an  important  factor 
mi  siinderstood  by  many  people.  It  is  a 
conmon  impression  that  should  partl- 
ticn  be  ended,  it  would  be  an  arbitrary 
ac  r  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
sb  counties.  This,  of  course,  is  not  so. 
Di  ring  the  recent  visit  of  Queen  Eliza- 
be  h  to  Northern  Ireland.  17  of  the 
el(  cted  members  of  the  Parliament  Is- 
su  xl  a  statement  challenging  any  Brit- 
isl  claim  to  Irish  territory.  This  state- 
mi  nt  is  most  significant  and  informative 
as  1  merits  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
in  crested  in  Justice  and  fair  play.  In 
Ti<  w  of  the  fact  that  Congressman  John 
FcBARTY  has  introduced  a  resolution 
th  it  would  have  Congress  express  its 
sei  itiment  on  the  partition  of  Ireland,  it 
is  pertinent  that  the  contents  of  this 
do;ument  be  made  available  to  all  fcnr 
thi  ir  information  and  study. 
'  lie  article  follows: 

Am  npAsnnoinaT  SzirAToas  akd  M.  P.'s  or 
£  iz  Conwrzas  Rxfudiatss  England's  Claim 
10  AMT  Paxt  or  lazLAMO — lasoxs  Pbocla- 

]  [ATTOIT 

last  week  a  proclamation  was  Issued  by 
18  Six  County  parliamentarians.  Members  of 
th<  Brltlah  House  of  Commons  and  ot  the 
Six  County  House  of  Conunons  and  Senate, 
r^udUUng  the  British  claim  to  jurisdle- 
tloii  over  any  portkm  of  Ireland.  The  date 
of  asue  coincided  with  the  first  day  of  the 
vlsi  t  to  the  Six  Counties  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
an<  the  royal  tbaaort,  the  Emke  of  Bdln- 
tnu^h,  as  part  at  the  poet-Coronation  pro- 
gran.  The  signatories  of  the  proclamation 
who  speak  as  the  elected  representatives  of 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  8tz  County  area  state 
tha  t: 

"  NThereas  Queen  Ellaabeth  of  England  has 
bee  1  crowned  with  the  title  "Queen  ot 
Northern  Ireland"  and  is  about  to  make  a 
poei  -Coronation  progress  within  the  National 
Ter  -itory  of  Ireland. 

";  Jow  we  in  the  name  of  the  people  whom 
we  :  epresent.  and  in  the  name  of  those  Irish 
peo  lie  in  the  area  over  which  Britain  claims 
and  exerts  sovereignty,  and  who  have  been 
disf -anchlsed  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Irel  uad. 

"lly  these  presents  hereby  repudiate  all 
clai  ns  now  made  or  to  be  made  in  the  future 
^  i>r  on  behalf  of  the  British  Crown  and 
Gov  Ernment  to  Jurisdiction  over  any  portion 
of  tbe  land  of  Ireland  or  of  her  territorial 
seaa," 


Btgnatortea  wera:  JlMiiea  UcSpan-an 
(Moume):  Sdward  MeAteer  (lOd-Derry); 
Cathal  Bradley.  Beatnadolr;  Joseph  Connellan 
(Bouth  Down);  Cahlr  Healy  (Fermanagh- 
Tyrone);  J.  O.  Lennon,  Seanadoir;  Loula  O. 
Lynch.  Seanadoir;  Hatiy  Diamond  (Falls); 
Edward  V.  IfcCullagh  (Mid-Tyrone);  Pat- 
rick McOiU,  Seanadoir;  Charles  McOleeiuui. 
South  Armagh;  Patrick  Maxwell  (Foyle); 
Boderl^  H.  O'Connor  (West  Tyrone);  Pat- 
rick O'Hare.  Seanadoir;  Michael  CNelll 
(Mld-UlBter) ;  Joseph  Stewart  (Bast  Tyrone). 


Good  Meo  m  Pofi&s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  IMDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Fiiday.  July  24, 1953 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Fort  Wayne  Jour- 
nal-Gazette. It  seeflns  to  me  that  this 
points  out.  in  a  kindly  but  yet  accurate 
manner,  the  need  for  and  the  possibility 
of  interesting  good  and  competent  people 
in  active  political  participation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Gooo  Men  nt  FouTxca 

Most  Americans  are  proud  of  their  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  when  they  coo- 
alder  it  apart  from  politlca. 

But  when  politics  is  mentioned,  most  of 
them  throw  up  their  bands.  A  recent  Gallup 
poll  showed  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  would  not  Ifke  to 
see  their  own  son  go  into  politics  as  a  life's 
work. 

To  many  of  these  people  politics  suggests 
something  dirty  and  corrupt.  They  do  not 
think  political  Jobs  pay  enough.  They  do  not 
like  the  abuse  which  political  figures  have  to 
take. 

The  fact  ia  that  politics  Is  not  as  bad  as 
they  think.  Becaiise  they  hear  of  an  occa- 
sional scandal,  they  Jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nearly  all  politicians  are  corrupt. 
That  simply  is  not  true. 

If  men  of  character,  education,  and  ability 
refuse  to  seek  public  ofllce,  government  will 
get  worse  and  our  denux:racy  will  suffer. 

But,  of  course,  aU  good  men  do  not  refuse 
a  career  in  politics.  There  are  many  such 
In  the  Senate  and  House  and  In  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

PamUles  like  the  Adamses,  the  Harrisons, 
the  Rooeevelts,  the  Tafts.  and  the  Steven- 
sons,  have  devoted  themselves  to  public  ca- 
reers from  generation  to  generation. 

President  Elsenhower  did  not  need  to  run 
for  President.  He  was  already  famous  as  a 
general.  He  had  a  good  Job  as  president  of 
Columbia  University.  Tet  he  heard  the  call 
to  duty  and  he  answered  It.  His  country  had 
educated  and  trained  him  for  public  service. 
He  felt  an  obligation  to  it.  even  though  he 
had  served  his  time  In  the  Army. 

But  there  are  men  in  public  life  who  do 
not  belong  there.  They  have  neither  the 
character  nor  the  ability  to  serve  their  coun- 
try well.  We  wish  their  places  co\ild  be 
taken  by  others  who  carry  an  ideal  of  democ- 
racy in  their  minds  and  who  would  put  coun- 
try above  selfish  Interests. 

America  needs  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  train  themselves 
for  a  life-long  career  In  public  service.  Per- 
haps this  wiU  come  when  the  general  public 
gets  a  higher  and  clearer  conception  of  that 
public  service. 

The  world's  greatest  democracy  la  en- 
titled to  be  directed  by  Its  beat  cltisens.  It 
was  the  high  caliber  of  the  men  who  served 
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in  tbe  Constitutional  Convention  Mid  in 
public  ofilce  in  the  early  years  ot  the  new 
repubUc  which  gave  It  such  an  excellent  start 
on  the  road  to  its  destiny. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MAaaacHuaaiia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23.  1953      ^fi,;. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Boston.  Mass., 
Tuesday.  July  21.  1953: 

THS  CHXva  TxAos  Qtnraoir 

In  view  of  the  results  of  earlier  Inqulrlea 
it  is  wise  to  suspend  Judgment  until  all  the 
evidence  is  in  on  the  latest  charges  by  the 
Senate's  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations. These  liave  to  do  with  the  con- 
tinuance, even  ejq>anslon.  of  trade  with  Red 
China  by  ships  and  citisens  of  countries 
which  belong  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.  N.  2  years  ago  recommended  that 
its  members  place  an  embargo  against  sale  of 
strategic  materials  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. The  United  States  stopped  all  ex- 
ports to  continental  China. 

The  chief  complaint  is  against  trade  poli- 
cies of  Great  Britain,  though  Norway,  Bel- 
glum,  West  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries  also  are  Involved.  Britain,  of 
course,  has  the  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong 
on  the  south  coast  of  China,  which  is  both  a 
refuge  for  an ti -Communist  Chinese  and  a 
free  world  outpost  comparable  to  BerUn. 
Hong  Kong,  with  Its  several  million  people, 
must  trade  to  live. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  trade 
which  is  going  on  is  in  goods  classed  as  non- 
strategic.  And  whatever  may  be  thought 
about  it,  the  Judgment  of  international  busi- 
nessmen Is  that  this  East-West  exchange  of 
ordinary  non-war-materlal  commerce  Is 
bound  to  increase,  though  not  rapidly,  In 
both  Europe  and  Asia. 

Tbe  British  insist  that  they  have  applied 
an  embargo  to  strategic  goods  for  China 
since  even  before  the  U.  N.  resolution  and 
that  the  restrictloiu  have  been  progressive- 
ly tightened. 

There  have  been  disagreements  as  to 
what  materials  should  be  listed  as  strategic. 
There  was  the  situation  In  which  Ceylon,  a 
Commonwealth  country,  felt  compelled  to 
barter  rubber  for  rice.  Tbere  is  the  per- 
sistent and  deep-seated  feeling  in  the  United 
SUtes  that  any  kind  of  trade  with  Com- 
munist China,  especially  in  maniifactures, 
tends  to  bolster  the  shaky  Chinese  econo- 
my, and  that,  as  Secretary  Wilson  put  It, 
"any  goods  or  services  reaching  or  serving 
those  areas  increase  the  capablUties  of  the 
Communist  forces." 

Now  it  may  be  noted  that  transportation 
In  China  Is  not  what  it  is  In  the  United 
States  and  that  tbe  affect  of  laying  down 
cotton  cloth  or  rubber-soled  shoes  at  ports 
in  the  south  of  China  is  considerably  limit- 
ed by  distance.  Tbe  1,000  miles  from  Can- 
ton to  Peking  or  Dairen  is  much  farther  in 
terms  of  time  and  difficulty  than  the  a,SOO 
miles  from  New  Tork  to  San  Francisco  or 
Los  Angeles. 

The  prospect  of  a  truce  in  Korea  may  re- 
duce the  seriousness  of  the  "trade  with 
China"  issue  or  the  debate  may  persist  even 
through  a  long  period  of  East -West  nego- 
tiation. In  any  event  the  subject  Is  not 
one  to  be  dismissed  lightly  from  either  side. 


Americans  certainly  do  not  want  to  send 
their  men  against  an  enemy  strengthened 
by  injudicious  trade  any  more  than  they  re. 
call  with  any  pleasiure  the  shipment  of  scrap 
iron  to  Japan  In  the  late  1930's.  It  may  well 
be  that  Britons  and  various  Europeans  need 
to  think  much  harder  than  they  do  about 
the  effects  of  some  of  the  profits  being  col- 
lected by  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Yet  before  drawing  sweeping  conclusions 
It  is  worth  while  to  recall  what  was  the  net 
information  adduced  by  the  Senate  investi- 
gating  committee  the  last  time  it  produced 
large  headlines  on  China  trade.  Then  it 
was  reported  that  British  ships  had  even 
carried  military  personnel  for  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese.  When  the  answers  were  in, 
they  added  up  to  the  facts  that  such  troop 
movements  had  been  made  on  two  vessels  of 
former  British  ownership  but  under  the  fiag 
and  registry  of  Panama.  One  had  been 
taken  over  entirely  by  the  Communists;  in 
tbe  other  case  the  master  had  been  com- 
pelled to  proceed  at  gunpoint. 


Maurice  J.  Tobk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASBACHXTSXTTB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  have 
commented  on  the  untimely  death  of  the 
Honorable  Maurice  J.  Tobin.  In  the 
opinion  of  all  of  the  editorial  writers. 
Maurice  J.  Tobin's  death  is  a  loss  to  the 
Nation.  I  am  privileged  to  insert  in  the 
Record  one  such  editorial  from  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News.  I  am 
sure  that  the  opinion  reflects  the  atti- 
tude of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
friends  Maurice  J.  Tobin  had  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  western  Massachusetts.  I  am 
confident  thst  the  thoughts  conveyed  by 
this  editoritd  will  help  the  assuage  the 
grief  that  has  been  visited  on  his  wife 
and  children. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mausxck  J.  Tobxn 

Maiurlce  J-  Tobin.  who  served  as  mayor  of 
Boston,  Governor  of  MassachusetU.  and  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis- 
ease at  his  sxmmier  home  in  Scituate  yester- 
day. 

Although  only  62  years  old,  Mr.  Tdbln  bad 
completed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  distinguished  public  service.  At  26.  he 
was  elected  to  the  State's  hoxise  of  repre- 
sentatives frtan  the  Mission  Hill  section  of 
Roxbnry.  The  next  year,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  national  convention. 

In  1929,  when  he  was  28,  he  polled  40,000 
votes  but  failed  to  unseat  the  popular  vet- 
eran. United  States  Representative  Geoge 
Holden  Tinkham.  Two  years  later  he  led 
the  field  to  win  election  to  the  Boston  School 
Committee  and  again  topped  the  ticket  In 
1936. 

Mr.  Tobin's  break  with  James  Michael  Cur- 
ley  came  in  1936,  when  the  young  school 
committeeman  ran  as  an  Independent  and 
cracked  the  Curley-picked  slate  ot  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  Convention.  Having 
proved  that  Cwley  was  not  Invulnerable. 
Mr.  Tobin  added  injury  to  Insult  by  band- 
ing the  veteran  Democratic  leader  bis  first 
defeat  in  a  Boston  mayoralty  contest  in  1937. 
At  36,  Mr.  Tobin  became  the  third  youngest 
mayor  In  the  city's  long  history. 

In  1944,  he  became  the  first  gubernatorial 
candidate  in  this  Stata  to  receive  more  than 


a  mlHlon  votes,  and  his  total  was  18,000 
larger  than  was  President  Rooeevelfs.  At 
43,  he  became  the  State's  &8d  governor. 

Defeated  for  reelection,  he  was  planning  a 
comeback  in  1948  but  instead  accepted  from 
President  Truman  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  Latx>r,  and  became  the  a4th  Massachusetts 
native  to  serve  In  the  Cabinet.  He  was  one 
of  the  President's  stanchest  supporters  in  a 
year  when  many  of  Mr.  Truman's  friends 
were  deserting  what  they  thought  was  m 
sinking  ship. 

Arriving  in  Springfield  with  the  President. 
Mr.  Tobin  confidently  and  publicly  told  Mr. 
Truman  that  he  would  carry  the  State  by  at 
least  100,000  votes.  None  of  the  President's 
other  supporters  would  make  an  estimate 
that  looked  so  reckless.  ActuaUy.  it  was  con- 
servative. Mr.  Tniman  carried  the  Stat* 
over  Governor  Dewey  by  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  votes. 

Ex-President  Truman  has  expressed  the 
country's  loss  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Tobin. 
The  State  is  stunned  by  the  sudden  passing 
of  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  youngest  men 
to  serve  her  metropolis  as  mayor  and  the 
Commonwealth  as  Governor. 

Of  course,  his  loss  wUl  be  felt  most  keenly 
by  his  widow  and  their  three  children.  May 
the  sympathy  and  gratitude  of  the  State 
and  country  assuage  the  grief  that  they 
must  bear. 


Laid  aad  Ziac  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  A  DAWSON 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  24.  1953 

■Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
yesterday  this  House  voted  down  a  meas- 
ure that  would  save  the  jobs  of  hundreds 
of  lead  and  zinc  miners  in  my  h<»ne 
State.  I  do  not  worry  about  the  letters 
I  have  received  from  the  mine  owners, 
they  will  get  along.  But  if  any  of  you 
Members — particularly  on  the  side  of  the 
aisle  which  prides  itself  as  the  friend  of 
the  workingman — want  to  answer  my 
mail  today,  you  are  welcome.  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  received  today.  It  is  typical 
of  himdreds  of  laboriously  handwritten 
letters  I  have  received  since  I  came  back 
to  Congress.  These  letters  are  from  in- 
dependent men.  They  do  not  want  Gov- 
ermnent  handouts.  They  want  work. 
Their  jobs,  however,  have  been  handed 
to  natives  of  French  Morocco,  Mexico, 
and  Peru,  and  I  have  to  tell  them  that  I 
cannot  get  enough  Congressmen  who 
will  go  along  with  me  to  get  them  back. 
Here  is  the  letter: 

MmwAT,  Utar,  luly  20,  1953. 
Representative  Wzluam  A.  Dawsow, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sn:  I've  been  reading  about  the  lead 
and  zinc  prices  which  haven't  been  very 
good  up  to  date.  We  hoped  that  someday 
the  mines  would  open  up  again,  but  we  know 
they  won't  tmtil  the  prices  of  metal  comes 
up. 

Sir,  there  Is  a  lot  of  people  otit  of  work. 

Sir,  not  Just  in  Park  City  but  all  over  due 
to  the  mines  being  closed  down.  There's 
men  out  of  work  in  Kamas,  OoalvlDe,  Heber 
City,  AQdway.  Wallsburg  and  aU  am  due  to 
the  mines  being  closed. 

X  have  a  family  of  6,  my  wife  and  six  klda. 


Iff 


HM 


If 


-i  11 
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X  only  write  to  let  yoa  know  tlMM  thin^ 
to  aee  U  It  wlU  do  any  good.  I  wlib  otben 
would  write,  too. 

We  know  you.  sir,  and  llr.  SramoFBJUow  are 
tfoii^  all  you  can  to  Iielp  get  tbe  price  oa 
toad  and  alnc  ralMd. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  It  will  be  done. 

We  tbank  you  for  doing  what  you  are  to 
get  It  ralaed.  We  aure  need  tbem  mines  and 
we  need  work  before  winter  and  there  will 
be  a  lot  ctf  us  out  of  work. 

80  ru  close  this  letter  in  saying  nuiy  the 
Oood  Lord  bless  and  protect  each  and  every 
one  and  we  say  thank  you  and  aU  that's  try- 
ing to  get  the  prices  for  metal  raised. 
Yours  truly. 

OLKH  W.  FtLUCOBS. 

Has  anybody  any  answer  to  that  let- 
ter they  would  like  to  share  with  me? 


Yfhj  the  Rosli? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

or  wasruvgtok 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXTVIS 

Friday,  July  24, 1953 

Mr.  PKT.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Seattle  Poet-Intelligencer  of  Monday. 
4uly20.  U63: 
C_:::;=>^:>  Wht  th«  Ritbh? 

Bow  high  should  postal  rates  be?  On  what 
basic  should  the  rates  be  fixed?  What  should 
be  done  about  the  Post  Office  Department's 
annual  deficits? 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  nobody  in  the 
country  knows  the  proper  answers  to  the 
foregoing  questions,  simply  because  nobody 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  postal  service 
since  1844 — 109  years  ago. 

On  top  at  this  century  of  aocttmulated 
Ignorance,  the  administration  is  introducing 
worse  confusion  and  perhaps  some  ecoiKxnic 
distress. 

The  Senate  at  this  moment  is  preparing 
answers  to  the  questions  Involved  so  as  to 
enable  Congress  to  act  advisedly. 

A  eommlttee  has  been  established  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  CasLsoN.  of 
Tsnsas.  an  Elsenhower  legislator.  The  eom- 
aolttee  has  an  ai^roprlatlon  of  $100,000.  It 
has  equipped  itself  with  an  advisory  council 
of  10  qualified  citizens  and  a  staff  of  ac- 
countants and  researchers,  and  it  has  been 
in  session  every  week  since  It  was  instituted. 

The  committee's  report  m\ist  be  submitted 
on  or  before  Pebniary  1.  1954 — a  very  short 
time  to  wait  for  adequate  and  accxirate  Inf or- 
Bsatlon. 

Meantime,  however,  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  force  through  Con- 
gress a  bill  which  will  arbitrarily  increase  all 
postal  rates — Including  first-class  or  letter 
mall — despite  the  fact  that  nobody  has  any 
more  actual  information  than  the  oldtlme 
political  Postmaster  Oeneral  did  50  or  75 
years  ago. 

Postmaster  Oeneral  Siunmerfleld  has  been 
Improving  service  most  oonunendably.  He 
has  been  effecting  economies  which  are 
helpful.  Also,  being  oonsclentlous,  he  wants 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  anticipated  oper- 
ating deficit  of  $594,250,000  for  this  fiscal 
year.  Hence  he  wants  higher  postal  rates — 
right  away. 

By  rather  imperioiu  procedure,  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Is  endeavoring  to  report  out  a  bill  which  can 
be  passed  in  both  Houses  before  August  1. 

The  peremptory  date  prevents  fair  and 
decent  hearings.    It  U  a  gross  dlscoxurtesy  to 


Cb  i  8«nate.    It  la  aa  in^wtlee  to  th*  pttbUc. 
«n^  it  undoubtedly  Implies  tnjury  to  many 
leas  Interests,  catu^ng  some  unemploy- 
m4nt. 

miy  the  hurry?  Why  not  defer  action  just 
knig  enough  to  get  the  Senate  committee's 
rwiort  and  really  know  what  ought  to  be 
dcoe? 


Unaf  Ov  Memory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or  tUkMAMA 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  24.  1953 

kifr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le  ,ve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
pl^tsed  to  include  for  the  Record  an 
a(  dress  delivered  by  Hon.  Harry  K. 
Mirtin.  of  Dothan,  Ala.,  before  the 
S<  vereign  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  July  23,  1953, 
ei  titled  "Using  our  Memory": 

We  find  ourselves  here  In  the  city  of 
Wishlngton,  cnir  Capital  City,  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Potomac,  named  for 
the  Pather  of  our  Coimtry,  and  modestly 
spoken  of  by  him  as  the  Federal  City. 

rHX  crrr  or  builoimcs  and  monttmxnts 

[t  is  Indeed  a  city  strewn  with  memories 
ai  d  menxirlals  of  hallowed  and  heroic 
e^  ents.  Here  is  the  seat  of  our  Govem- 
mmt.  with  its  fine  modern  buildings, 
fained  for  their  archltectviral  t>eauty  and 
tt  eir  hugeness.  Here  are  the  White  House, 
U  »rary  of  Congress,  Treasury,  Patent,  the 
sfrawllng  Pentagon,  the  Capitol,  Smith- 
so  ilan  Institution,  Pension,  Post  Office,  Car- 
nigie  Institution.  Geological  Survey, 
bi  reaus,  universities,  and  other  famous 
bt  fldlngs.  representing  the  genius  of  struc- 
tu  ral  ability,  and  housing  the  genius  of  our 
fellow  dtlsens. 

WaSHimiTUIT  MOinXIfXMT 

lere  Is  the  Washington  Monument,  erected 
In  honor  of  George  Washington,  a  shaft  at 
m  isonry,  sxmnounted  by  a  pyramidal  top, 
55  S  feet  high,  said  to  be  the  loftiest  work 
of  masonry  in  the  world.  Its  walls  are  16 
fe»t  thick  at  the  base  and  18  inches  at  the 
summit  of  the  shaft.  Its  interior  Is  faced 
w1  th  memorial  stones  contributed  by  40 
dl  ferent  States,  16  cities,  and  numerous  or- 
gs aizations.  Americans  residing  In  then 
fr:  endly  China  contributed  a  stone.  There 
ari  stones  properly  Inacribed  from  Brad- 
deck's  field,  from  the  battlefield  of  Long 
Is:  and,  from  the  Icrftleet  peak  in  Washlng- 
to  I's  native  State,  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Csrthage,  from  Veravlia,  from  the  tomb  of 
Nt  poleon  at  St.  Helena,  fro^  the  Parthenon, 
and  from  the  chapel  of  William  Tell  In 
Sv  Itzerland.  From  its  eight  openings  an  ex- 
teiisive  view  may  be  had  at  the  city  with 
Iti  parks,  statues.  puMic  buildings,  the 
W  lite  House,  the  Capitol  BuUdlng,  the 
Pg  bomac,  and  historic  Arlington.  The  proj- 
ec  was  set  on  foot  in  Washington's  lifetime. 
Rsislng  funds  began  in  1833;  the  comer- 
st<ine  was  laid  In  1848;  the  work  was  aban- 
doned in  1855  at  a  height  of  153  feet,  re- 
suned  in  1878  when  Congress  took  over  the 
wc  rk,  and  finally  completed  in  1885  at  a 
toial  cost  at  gl^OO^XX).  Not  far  away  lies 
M4iunt  Vernon,  America's  shrine,  the  most 
ap  leallng  historic  site  in  aU  America,  and 
to  loyal  Americans  In  all  the  world. 

KBMEWU)  nfsnsATioif 
With   this  refreshing   brief   reference   to 
th  s  historic  city  our  national  pride  is  stim- 
uli ited,  and  we  derive  a  renewed  Inspiration 


to  cany  an  the  work,  outlined  for  us  by  the 
founders  of  woodcraft,  when  in  the  long  ago, 
they  undertook  to  erase  that  creeping  ten- 
dency, expressed  by  the  poet  "The  dead,  they 
are  so  soon  forgot." 


The  words  "memory."  "memorials,"  and 
*^membrance"  are  Indeed  familiar  to  the 
well  Instructed  Woodman.  In  the  school 
of  woodcraft  we  are  taught  to  give  emphasis 
to  love,  honor,  and  remembrance,  to  con- 
trol our  passions  and  be  generous  to  o\ir 
obligated  sovereigns.  To  lower  the  mantle 
of  chanty  and  bury  their  faults  and  short- 
comings in  the  dark  recesses  of  f  orgetf  ulness. 

CBaaixABLx  amruas 

A  charitable  attitude  envelops  us  as  we 
think  and  talk  of  the  dead. 


A  famovs  writer  once  wrote.  "Sometimes 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  heartbreaking  pathos 
la  this  loyalty  to  the  dead.  There  may 
have  been  years  of  cruelty,  of  estrangement, 
or  neglect,  but  death  wipes  it  all  out,  and 
we  go  back  to  some  simple  and  quiet  hour 
that  we  may  renumber  without  shame  or 
remorse." 


The  mother  who  sobs  above  the  dead  body 

of  her  wayward  son  recalls  nothing  of  the 

agony,  of  the  disgrace  he  may  have  brought 

her.     She  sees  nothing  of  the  sin-marked 

face.    She  has  returned  to  the  days  when. 

a  little  child,  he  lay  upon  her  breast  and 

looked  up  into  her  face  with  eyes  still  full 

of  the  mysteries  of  heaven. 

J 

THS  WXVB 

Sometimes  we  see  a  wife  who  has  been 
betrayed,  degraded,  neglected.  Insulted, 
kneeling  at  her  hiisband's  bier.  To  her 
death  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of  her 
wrongs,  and  she  mourns  the  lover  of  her 
youth,  the  hour  that  made  the  world  an 
Eden,  rose-sweet  with  love's  yoting  dream, 
and  most  of  all  her  tears  are  for  the  dreamer 
and  the  dream,  the  love  that  faltered,  the 
light  that  failed,  the  incense  of  the  soul  that 
wasted  Itself  upon  the  desert  air — nonethe- 
less a  weeping  woman  clung  to  the  aenaelees 
clay  and  broke  above  it  the  alabaster  box  of 
her  love.  "Bill  was  always  so  good  to  me. 
In  all  the  beatings  he  give  me,  he  never  hit 
me  where  the  marks  would  show  so  the 
neighbors  co\ild  see  'em." 

THS  csucnu 

Death  Is  the  crucible  In  which  our  fatats 
are  transmuted  into  virtues. 

How  these  familiar  thoughts  ring  In  our 
hearts  today  as  we  pause  to  pay  respect  to 
the  memory  of  our  sacred  dead. 

MXlfOBT 

Memory— one  of  God's  prloeless  gift*  to 
man.  It  is  the  power,  function  or  act  of  the 
mind  In  reproducing  and  Identifying  what 
has  been  learned  or  experienced.  We  like 
to  reproduce  mentally  the  pleasant  expe- 
riences we  have  lived.  We  like  to  refer  to 
the  conduct  of  forebears  preserved  In  history 
w  tradition.  It  is  said  that  "Memory  serves 
to  keep  our  past  alive  in  our  present,  both 
to  warn  us  and  to  help  us  as  we  live  daily. 
Without  memory,  tomorrow  would  be  pitch 
dark.  We  plan  our  future  out  of  our  past. 
Out  of  memory  we  correct  and  Improve  our 
present  and  future  coinve." 

Memory  may  be  tx>th  pleasing  and  terrify- 
ing. Its  exercise  creates  the  desire  for  repeti- 
tion, or  invokes  the  decision  to  refrain. 

THS.  8KNSXB  -— 

This  thought  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
senses  of  touch,  taste,  sight,  and  hearing. 

Touch 

Touching  is  the  process,  function  or  power 

of  perception  by  physical  contact  or  pressure 

exerted  on  the  skin.  or.  ones  senses  of  the 

heart  and  mind  may  be  aroused  by  emotions 
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^^    Chart  showing  the  1953  cotton  plantings 

in  the  19  cotton  States,  the  order  of  loss 

of  acreage  under  tiw  ezistii^  quota  law 


musical  instruments  by  touch  of  a  master, 
or  demonstrated  physically  as  when  Isaaa 
lo  ripe  old  age,  whose  eyes  were  dim.  so  that 
he  could  not  see,  felt  of  Jacob  and  exclaimed. 
"The  voice  la  Jacob's  voloe,  but  the  bands 
are  the  hand  of  Ssau."    (Genesis  27:  22.) 

Tatte 

The  sense  of  taste,  produced  by  the 
tongue,  to  ascertain  relish,  liking  or  dls- 
lUilng,  such  as  excellence  in  the  fine  arts. 
We  say  a  thing  tastes  good,  and  memory  of 
it  creates  a  desire  for  more,  or  if  bad.  we 
desire  no  more  of  it.  Few  are  deprived  of 
the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.  We  take 
these  for  granted. 

Sight 

Let  us  consider  the  other  two.  seeing  and 
iMaring.  Constantly  and  almost  daUy  we 
hear  of  or  see,  vletUns  of  the  loas  of  theee, 
aome  have  never  had  either  from  birth, 
some  by  accident  or  disease,  have  been 
bereft  of  either  or  both.  An  old  woman 
said  she  had  been  married  to  a  man  for 
years,  bore  him  children,  had  never  seen  him, 
but  he  was  always  good  to  her. 

What  a  memory.  We  look  at  a  transmis- 
sion and  reproduction  of  a  view  or  scene  by  a 
device  which  converts  light  rays  into  elec- 
trical waves  and  reconverts  these  into  visable 
Ught  rays. 

TBiWUIOlC 

That  la  modem  television,  the  productive 
genius  of  man. 


and  ibe  Tarious  prcqxisals  pendiz^  before 
the  Congress,  and  the  percent  of  loss 
under  the  ejdsting  law  and  such  pro- 
posals: 


Tet  the  retina,  that  sensitive  membrane  of 
the  e3re  which  receives  the  image  farmed  by 
the  lens  and  is  connected  with  the  brain  by 
the  optic  nerve,  has  been  God's  gift  to  man 
since  He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  tlte 
breath  of  life,  and  said.  "Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  llgbt." 

We  take  a  look  at  man,  or  a  view  of  a 
beautiful  scene,  the  Image  la  formed,  we 
see  it  plainly.  We  close  our  eyes,  and 
qulciLer  than  a  flash  there  is  on  memory's 
screen  the  same  image.  Just  as  plala.  Just  as 
pleasant. 

JEWEL    or    ETEaNTTT 

We  hear  a  beautiful  voice,  enjoy  good 
music,  and  exclaim  how  wonderful.  We  may 
never  hear  such  again,  but  the  memory  at  It, 
is  a  Jewel  of  eternity. 


TRX  VANXBBZS  BANS 

As  today  wc  are  uaing  the  great  gift  oi 
memory,  longing  for  the  touch  of  the 
vanished  hand,  or  to  bear  the  voice  that  is 
silent,  from  the  harvest  of  souls  gathered 
since  we  last  met. 

XTI>rBSEAKABI.a   BOTflMS 

We  are  attempting  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  good  and  true,  as  our  token  of  ap- 
preciation for  lives  well  spent  and  lived, 
emulating  and  extolling  their  virtues,  in  the 
unforgettable  fraternal  spirit,  in  the  un- 
breakable bonds  of  love,  honor,  and  remem- 
brance. 


19S3  Cotton  Plantingt  in  the  19  Cotton 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARUN  HAGEN 

or  caLDOaifi* 

IN  THE  HDirSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 

Mr.     HAGEN     of     California.    Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


Cotton  {upland^:  A^eagtin  cuUivaUon  July  1,  195S,  avportionmenl  of  assumed  national 
OMMmenM  lo  States  on  basis  0/  prtsent  law  and  proposals 
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Note.— Any  computed  aoreapc  distrnintion  the  ba(«  of  which  indades  1960  is  subject  t«  diann  becaiLso  of  prori* 
Eioa;  of  Poblic  Law  471,  81st  Cong.,  and  Pnbiic  Law  272,  SUt  Cong. 


Mr.  Speaker,  examination  of  this  table 
reveals  that  under  existing  law  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Tenneessee,  North 
Carolina,  California.  Arizona.  Florida, 
Nevada,  and  New  Mexico  will  suffer  per- 
centage losses  substantially  in  excess  of 
25  percent.  In  comparison  with  other 
States  they  would  suSer  the  same 
greater  proportion  of  loss  under  the 
Abemethy  proposal.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  loss  of  each  of  these  States  would 
be  improved  by  the  Farm  Bureau  pro- 
posal of  a  maximum  27^  percent  loss 
for  any  one  State.  This  feature  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  proposal  is  not  reflected 
in  the  foregoing  schedule. 


FMlcral  Taxes  ?ui  hj  Hawaii  in  Fitcal 
1953  Total  $135^Z1,4S3;  More  Vum 
Nine  States— Strenfth  of  Tenritoiys 
Economy  Skown 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE  IBO&t  BAWAZX 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REKUESEKTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24. 1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Bir.  Speaker,  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  made 
public  figures  showing  that  in  t^  fiscal 
year  1953  the  total  in  Federal  taxes  paid 
by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  was  $135.- 
821.483.  This  is  an  increase  in  the  total 
paid  by  Hawaii  in  the  fiscal  year  ld52 
and  exceeds  the  total  paid  by  nine  States. 


This  record  is  important  because  it 
reflects  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
economy  of  Hawaii.  H.awaii  has  con- 
sistently been  a  heavy  taxpayer.  Al- 
though the  population  of  the  Territory 
exceeds  that  of  only  4  States,  the  people 
of  the  islands  normally  contribute  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  more  than  do  9  to 
15  States. 

Hawaii  possesses  no  mfneral  resources, 
therefore,  she  has  been  forced  to  build 
her  economy  to  a  great  extent  on  agri- 
culture. The  major  crop  is  sugar.  The 
sugar  plantations  produce  an  annual 
crop  of  more  than  1  million  tons.  The 
estimated  dollar  value  of  the  1952  crop 
was  about  $139  million. 

Payrolls  of  the  sug£ir  plantations  in 
1952  were  approximately  $61,400,000  for 
some  22.000  year-around  employees. 

The  pineapple  crop  provides  the  sec- 
ond largest  industry  in  Hawaii.  The 
latest  annual  production  from  9  pine- 
apple companies,  located  on  5  islands  of 
the  Hawaii  group,  exceeded  23  million 
cases  of  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice. 

The  estimated  value  of  Hawzdi's  pine- 
apple crop  is  about  $100  million. 

The  pineapple  industry  provides  em- 
ployment for  about  22.000  during  the 
peak  summer  canning  season,  and  year 
around  employment  for  about  10,000 
persons.  The  industry's  annual  payroll 
is  estimated  at  $34  mimon. 

BXCOtaUkMY  IKDUSTRIES  IICPOBTAITT 

Cattle  and  poultry  raising,  coffee  pro- 
duction, fisheries,  the  growing  and  pack- 
ing of  such  products  as  macadamia  nuts, 
papaias,  bananas,  taro,  and  honey  are 
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locally  Important  enterpiSies.  Estimated 
wholesale  value  of  the  llvestoclc,  bee 
products,  and  truck  crops  marketed  in 
1952  was  $32,250,000. 

Of  this  total,  about  $25,700,000  came 
from  our  cattle  industry. 

As  part  of  the  American  family.  Ha- 
waii gives  all  but  a  small  fraction  of 
her  trade  to  the  States  on  the  main- 
land. During  the  period  July  1,  1951.  to 
June  30.  1952.  1,721  vessels  of  14,329,694 
gross  tons  entered  and  cltrrred  Hawaii 
ports. 

BnXIOM-DOLIJUl  AKMITAI.  SCOWOSCT 

Hawaii  has  substantial  resources  in  its 
lands  and  industries  and  has  built  from 
these  resources  a  firm,  self-sustaining 
and  enduring  economy.  It  outstrips,  by 
far,  in  real  property  assessments,  goods 
produced,  and  business  turnover,  any  of 
the  29  incorporated  Territories  hereto- 
fore admitted  to  statehood. 

The  annual  gross  product  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  continues  at  a  billion- 
dollar  rate.  In  1952,  based  on  gross  in- 
come-tax collections,  business  volume 
rose  to  $1,465,341,000. 

A  new  record  of  $502,174,000  was  set 
in  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  1952,  an 
increase  of  $26  million  over  1951. 

Assessors  gross  valuation  of  land  and 
improvements  in  the  Territory  in  1952, 
was  $1,293,436,236. 

Territorial  residents  filed,  in  1952, 
170,714  Territorial  income-tax  returns, 
listing  salaries,  wages,  and  dividends  re- 
ceived amounting  to  $535,178,803.50. 
Dividends  alone  totaled  $33,004,000. 

The  estimated  labor  force  in  Hawaii 
In  1952  was  190,000  persons.  Unemploy- 
ment averaged  about  4  percent  of  this 
figure. 

Total  tax  collections  accruing  to  the 
Territorial  treasury,  in  1952  totaled  $76,- 
833,726.  up  $800,000  from  the  previous 
year. 

Hawaii  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  continental  United  States. 
In  1952  we  bought  from  the  mainland 
food,  clothing,  household  appliances, 
construction  materials,  machinery  and 
equipment,  automobiles  amounting  to 
$349  million. 

Since  1933  Hawaii  has  been  seventh 
and  eighth  in  the  rank  of  continental 
United  States  customers,  and  in  1940, 
fifth,  among  all  nations  of  the  world, 
ahead  in  purchases  as  such  countries  as 
Italy,  China.  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and 
Germany. 

Tourist  travel  in  the  Islands  reached 
an  alltime  high  in  1951-52.  An  esti- 
mated 106.704  visitors  spent  $36,500,000 
In  the  islands  during  the  year  ending 
June  30. 1952. 

Retail  trade  for  the  first  4  months  of 
1953  amounted  to  $177  million,  indicat- 
ing a  total  for  the  year  that  will  exceed 
substantially  more  than  the  half -billion- 
dollar  mark. 

Bank  clearings  In  the  Territory  for 
1952  amounted  to  $2,246,312,226. 

Automobile  registrations  in  Hawaii  for 
1952  numbered  164,759. 


TVA  Made  A-Bomb  PottiUe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCT  PRIEST 

OV  TEMMXSSn 

Ijf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24.  1953 

Ufa-.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
lea  re  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
dea  re  to  include  herewith  a  news  story 
fro  n  the  Nashville  Tennessean  on  the 
sut  ject  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  Its  contribution  to  the  national 
defpnse.  . 

his  article,  in  my  opinion,  merits 
ver^  careful  consideration  by  Members 
of   i-e  House. 

I.  follows: 
TV^,   One   or   Tor   Dernsx   Assets,   Mask 

A-BOMB    FOSSIBLB 

(By  Bin  Wcrjlsey) 

Cin  August  6.  1945,  a  man-made  tornado  of 
wind  and  Xantastic  heat  bit  Hlroablma, 
Japan. 

Ibe  atomic  bomb.  The  moet  destructive 
f or<  e  ever  conceived  by  man. 

7  he  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  made  it  a 
rea  Ity. 

T  tie  B-29  that  carried  It — a  huge  cigar 
wit  1  wings;  a  shimmering  aeronautical 
tail  acle;   a  vast  aluminum  weapon. 

1 VA  power  produced  that  aluminum,  as 

It  <lld  the  major  part  of  all  aluminum  for 

aircraft  in  World  War  IL 

the  steaming  Jungles  of  the  Sotith  Pa- 

and  in  the  ancient,  disease-ridden  lands 

Mediterranean  lurked  a  secret  enemy — 

aria — bom  by  anopheles  quadrlmacula- 

malarla  mosquito. 
TVA  malaria  control  program  that  com- 
bing the   work  of  doctors,   biologists   and 
BTs  pioneered  a  way  to  wipe  out  the 
hidden  threat  In  malarial  swamps. 

program  helped  blueprint  one  of  the 

achievements   of  World    War   n — the 

stamping  out  of  a  disease  that  could  have 

the  strength  of  millions  of  fighting 
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areas  of  unchartered  island  territory 
thead  of  United  States  Marines,  Infantry, 
Air  Force  men  in  the  Pacific. 


MAPPED   rOK   CKNZBATIOK 

Much  of  Europe  had  not  been  mapped  for 

gi  neratlon. 

I)  ivasion  planners  needed  accurate,  up-to- 
the  minute  charterings  of  the  lands  held  by 
Axil  >  countries. 

Tbey  turned  to  the  maps  and  surveirs 
dlvl  lion  of  the  TVA.  A  day-to-day  mapping 
sen  Ice  materialized.  By  V-E  Day,  TVA  had 
ma]  iped  some  450,000  square  miles  of  enemy- 
hel<  I  territory.  In  1948  that  figure  had  grown 
to  '  50,000  square  miles. 

T/A  electrical  power  turned  theoretical 
phyilcs  Into  tremendous  reality  by  making 
posiible  the  A-bomb. 

Tiat  same  power  made  vast  amounts  of 
amr  ionium  nitrate  available  for  explosives. 

It  directly  provided  60,000  tons  of  ele- 
mer  tal  phosphorus  for  incendiary  bombs, 
smolce  bcmbs,  and  tracer  bvillets. 

It  helped  send  tons  of  vital  copper  into 
defense  industry. 

It  provided  calcium  carbide  for  the  war- 
tlmi  i  sjmthetlc  rubber  program. 

T  TA  fertUizers  and  conservation  know-how 
helj  the  farmers  of  the  Southeastern  States 
feed  the  home  front  and  the  fighting  front. 

T  le  broad  waterways  created  by  TVA  pro- 
vide d  a  627-mlle  "highway"  from  KnoxvlUe 
to  iiaducah.    Down  the  8-foot  channel  rode 


coal  and  oil  for  scores  of  uses  linked  wltb 
national  defense. 

Out  of  the  South 's  huge  forests  came  lum- 
ber for  aircraft  plywood  and  tannic  acids 
tor  IndiistrjF — another  resource  traceable  to 
TVA  planning. 

The  cascades  of  water  roared  over  the 
mighty  TVA  dams  and  the  long  miles  of 
wires  carried  an  unprecedenterl  load  of  elec- 
tric power  to  war-born  factories. 

Without  TVA  those  factories  could  never 
have  existed. 

Prom  1,600,000  kilowatt-hours  In  1033. 
the  valley's  power  consumption  J\unpe<l  to 
18  billion  kilowatt-hours  In  1951. 

"Three-fourU^  of  our  total  power  output-^ 
12  billion  kllo«mtt-hours  during  the  peak  of 
World  War  II-^^jSMit  Into  war  production," 
TVA  officials  reported  at  that  time. 

By  1952  TVA's  output  had  reached  23.500.- 
000.000  kllowatt-hours.  An  increase  of  mora 
than  1 .000  percent  in  consumption.  The  rest 
of  the  Nation's  power  siipply  increased  only 
340  percent. 

Atomic  energy,  aluminum,  copper,  ord- 
nance; those  were  sinews  of  defense  that  TVA 
fed. 

And  the  greatest  of  these  was  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn. 

"We  needed  an  Isolated  location.  And  the 
valley  beneath  black  Oak  Ridge  in  Tennessee 
gave  us  that.  We  needed  labor.  And  the 
people  of  Tennessee  gave  us  that.  But  most 
of  all  we  needed  electric  power,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  electric  power  to  supply 
the  electric-magnetic  process  Involved  la 
producing  the  atomic  bomb.  And  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  gave  us  that." 

So  reported  the  Atomic  Energy  Ck>mmls- 
slon  In  1949.  explaining  why  Oak  Ridge  was 
bom. 

TVA  provided  225.000  kilowatts  for  AEO 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

"We  expect  to  produce  2,700.000  kilowatts 
for  AEC  by  1956,"  a  TVA  spokesman  declared 
yesterday. 

The  sinews  of  defense  need  to  be  made 
stronger. 

Given  the  chance  TVA  Is  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

And  the  challenge  shows  no  sign  of 
abating. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  power  needs  of 
the  monolithic  AEC  plants  at  Oak  Ridge, 
TVA  must  supply  vast  amounts  of  power  to 
AEC's  installations  at  Paducah,  Ky. 

Still  secret,  but  certain  to  expand  are  the 
power  needs  of  the  Arnold  engineering  de- 
velopment center  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn..  where 
revolutionary  techniques  In  faster-than- 
sound  aeronautics  are  being  studied. 

And  still  the  demands  on  TVA  production 
capacity  increase: 

More  alumlniun  plants. 

A  titanium  plant  for  the  Nashville  area, 
to  produce  what  may  become  the  world's 
most  precloiis  Industrial  metal. 

Industry,  Increasing  population,  new  uses 
for  electricity  In  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 

ALWAYS  DimrSZ  A8PSCT 

"There  was  always  a  defense  aspect  to  TVA. 
It  was  written  into  the  act  that  created  the 
Authority,"  its  officials  say.  "In  time  of  war 
the  Muscle  Shoals  installation  was  to  be  Im- 
mediately converted  to  munitions  produc- 
tion." 

One  man  summed  It  up.  The  one  man 
who,  probably  more  than  any  other,  realized 
TVA's  Importance  as  a  sovirce  of  electrical 
power  for  the  sinews  of  defense. 

"TVA  Is  wonderful,"  said  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  World  War  II  Chief  of  Staff  for 
the  United  States  Army,  "It  Is,  In  fact,  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  huge  plants  of  the  Manhattan  project 
(forerunner  of  the  AEC)  were  blanketed  In 
mystery.  There  were  all  kinds  of  rvmiors 
but  the  workers  talked  little  among  them- 
selves.   They  said  less  to  strangers. 
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"We  mak«  bubble  gum."  on*  worker  told 
a  United  SUtes  Senator  Investigating  aUeged 
manpower  waste  on  the  project. 

The  Senator  was  Harry  s.  Truman. 

And  the  raw  material  poured  Into  Oak 
SIdge  by  the  "mounUinload."  But.  seem- 
ingly, nothing  ever  came  out. 

Then,  in  the  faraway  Marianas  In  the  Pa- 
cific, a  B^aS  named  the  "EnoU  Gay"  took  off 
for  Japan. 

When  it  turned  away  from  Hiroshima  the 
secret  was  a  secret  no  longer. 

Behind  it,  that  B-2S  left  a  fantastic  column 
of  smoke,  a  rolling,  bolMng  sea  of  brown  dtnt 
and  beneath  the  column  and  the  dust  lay 
4  square  mUes  of  destruction — and  100.000 
blistered,  unidentifiable  bodies. 

BISTB  or  ATOM  Aoa 

In  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  a  Iwirber  named  C.  A, 
Goodwin  shook  his  head  In  wonder.  "I've 
been  cutting  hair  for  11  months  in  this  town 
and  never  so  much  as  heard  such  a  thing 
mentioned.    Boy.  how  they  kept  a  secret." 

The  network  of  TVA  power  lines  had  been 
siuging  with  the  load  of  power  dive  ted  to 
Oak  Ridge. 

It  was  a  Job  that  demanded  record-break- 
ing schedules  from  the  men  who  built  Dotig- 
las  and  Fontana  Dams  so  that  they  could 
supply  the  power  for  Oak  Ridge.  That  power 
helped  end  the  war.  Maybe,  In  ths  long  view 
of  history.  It  will  be  as  Winston  Churchill 
said:  The  A-bomb  was  "the"  and  of  the  war. 

But  the  achievement  of  TVA  In  our  na- 
tional defense  program  neither  started  nor 
stopped  there. 

"Let's  refresh  our  memories  with  some 
highlights  of  that  record."  suggested  Gordon 
Clapp.  Chairman  of  TVA  a  few  month's  ago. 

"During  World  War  II  electric  power  from 
the  TVA  averted  a  crisis  In  aluminum  pro- 
ductl(»i  and  kept  new  bombers  flowing  from 
assembly  lines.  The  prewar  construction  of 
TVA  dams  and  power  plants,  claimed  by 
critics  to  be  a  waste,  proved  to  be  a  stroke 
of  foresight  for  our  national  defense." 

BKAXT  or  DErKMSE  KTrOST 

Beetrlc  energy  was  and  Is  the  heart  of 
our  national  defense  effort.  Without  It  the 
demand  for  airplanes,  guns,  munitions, 
clothing,  chemicals,  and  atomic  weapons 
cannot  be  met. 

In  1983.  Congress  entrusted  tlM  World 
War  I  national  defense  plants  at  Mxucle 
Shoals.  Ala.,  to  the  TVA  and  provided  for 
improvement  of  the  facilities  and  for  tbelr 
use  during  both  peacetime  and  wartime. 

In  peace — pilot  experiments  in  improved 
fertilizers. 

In  war — available  for  conversion  to  muni- 
tions production  as  well  as  to  Increased  out- 
put of  fertilizer  for  farms. 

TVA.  from  the  very  first,  went  Into  produc- 
tion of  phosphortis.  The  result?  During 
World  War  n  60  percent  of  the  Armed  Forces 
requirements  tor  phosphorus  was  suppUed  by 
TVA.  The  remainder  was  available  only  be- 
cause TV.\  had  guided  private  industry  In  the 
technique  of  electric-furnace  production. 

TVA's  chemical  plant  also: 

Shipped  ammonium,  nitrate  crystals  to 
ordnance  shell  loading  plants  during  World 
War  n. 

Developed  and  produced  catalysts  to  other 
war  plants. 

The  long -Idle  ctaemical  nitrate  plants  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  thanks  to  TVA.  were  no  longer 
a  useless  Inheritance  from  World  War  I  but 
a  tremendous  valuable  asset  to  American 
war  Industry  In  World  War  II. 

Moinrr  avaaaai  or  AtTJimnnc 

On  a  hot  July  day  in  1941  a  New*  York 
newspaper  reporter.  Just  back  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  wrote  a  glowing  account  of  the 
"aluminum  mountains  of  skillets  and  double 
boilers  that  Aooerica's  hoiisewives  are  buy- 
ing." 

The  skUlets.  he  said,  were  nothing  comi- 
pared  to  the  Mount  Everest  oC  aluminum 


that  Uncle  Bam  would  buUd  in  tto*  heart 
of  TVA  land. 

New  dams,  additional  turbines,  and  more 
electric  power  tranamlsskm  will  provide 
enotigh  power  to  Inereas*  America's  alumi- 
num production  by  200.000  tons  per  year. 

Very  few  of  the  skillets  and  saucepans  ever 
materialized.  The  alnmtaiun  became  bomb- 
ers and  fighter  planes. 

On  another  day  in  the  summer  of  1941,  a 
War  Depfutment  representative  asked  the 
TVA's  maps  and  surveys  division  to  take  on 
a  iMT>Ject  that  was.  In  a  less  dramatic  way, 
as  top  secret  as  the  atomic  bomb  Itself. 

MAP  BOMB  (MJKCTZVXS 

The  request?  To  help  map  some  of  the 
densest  Industrial  areas  In  the  United  States. 
all  of  them  natural  objectives  for  enemy 
bombs  or  Invasion. 

By  1943  the  assignment  took  on  global 
proportions. 

The  TVA,  hard  pressed  for  personnel,  hired 
young  women  out  of  colleges,  trained  them 
and  put  them  to  work. 

It  was  a  day-to-day  schedule  the  TVA's 
mapmakers  operated  on,  but  the  needs  of 
the  Army  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Planes 
rushed  photographs  taken  by  military 
reconnaissance  planes  to  the  TVA  c^ces  and 
there  were  always  more  planes  waiting  to 
carry  off  the  latest  batch  of  military  maps 
Just  completed. 

The  mapmakns'  Job  was  Miormouriy  com- 
plicated by  the  Army's  specialized  needs. 
The  topography  of  the  country  l>elng  mapped 
had  to  be  shown — manmade  and  natural 
landmarks — for  the  use  of  the  men  who, 
weeks  or  mcMiths  after  a  map  was  com- 
pleted, would  be  Invading  the  land. 

The  TVA  workers  mapped  684,000  square 
miles  of  European  landscape  and  69.475 
square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  by 
1948 — a  staggering  accomplishment. 

And  it  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  value 
of  that  little-known  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's war  effort. 

nrVXSXMKNTS    MUSBBOOM 

Since  June  of  1950,  when  North  Korean 
Communists  shattered  the  iineasy  peace  of 
ths  world  by  surging  across  the  38th  parallel 
into  South  Korea,  public  and  private  invest- 
ments for  defense  production  have  been 
mushrooming  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

About  $1,400,000,000  wlU  go  into  the  new 
atomic-energy  plant  at  Paducah.  Ky.,  and  in 
additional  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

TVA  power  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  power 
for  these  two  mammoth  imdertakings — all 
of  It  for  Oak  Ridge. 

"We're  still  building  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  AEC,"  a  TVA  spokesman  declared 
yesterday.  By  1955,  between  the  demands 
of  Oak  Ridge  and  Paducah,  TVA  expects  to 
produce  25  billion  kilowatt-hours  for  atomic- 
energy  pxirposes  alone.  Or  more  than  the 
present  production  for  all  purposes. 

"In  order  to  meet  these  tremendous  power 
requirements,  plied  upon  the  normal  power 
requirements  of  the  region  which  are  also 
growing  rapidly,  TVA  will  Invest  about  $900 
million, "  the  Authority  reported  at  the  close 
of  1952. 

BOCKKTB,    OVIDD    MTSHTT.KH 

•New  facilities  for  rockets  and  guided  mis- 
siles, chlorine,  caustic  soda,  and  phosphorus 
research  account  for  another  $166  million 
investment,  bringing  the  total  of  public  in- 
vestment In  the  valley  for  national  defense 
planned  since  Korea  to  about  $2300,000,000. 

"In  the  desperation  of  a  fight  to  survive, 
miracles  have  been  wrought  In  laboratories 
and  with  machines,"  wrote  David  K.  Lilien- 
thal,  then  Chairmaa  of  TVA.  In  the  darkest 
days  of  World  War  IL  "The  fight  itself  comes 
ffrst." 

He  was  writing  of  TVA  in  hie  book  TVA: 
XJemocracy  on  the  March. 

"The  TVA's  employees  in  1942  were  simul- 
taneously designing  and  building  a  doaen 


dams  and  improving  4  others,  were  erects 
Ing  the  South 's  largest  steam-electric  plant, 
and  building  large  chemical  and  miultkuaa 
factories,  with  a  total  of  40,000  men  and 
women  at  work. 

"Htige  modern  towboats,  powered  by  great 
diesel  engines  •  •  •  •  pushing  double  col- 
umns of  barges  •  *  •  biUeU  of  steel  and 
cotton  goods  headed  north  from  Birming- 
ham, grain  from  Minneapolis,  millions  of 
gallons  of  gasoline,  oil.  machinery,  merchan- 
dise, automobiles,  military  ambulances.  *ivt 
Jeeps.- 

OCEAIffCOZRC   BOATS 

They  built  oceangoing  cargo  boats  at  Deea- 
tiu-,  Ala.,  and,  thanks  to  TVA's  broad  water- 
ways, floated  them  down  to  the  seas. 

They  used  12  billion  kUowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tric energy  the  jeer  before  the  United  Na- 
tions victory  and  they  turned  it  Into  planes, 
explosives,  chemicals,  food.<f,  gas  masks,  syn- 
thetic fibers,  boilers  for  ships. 

Can  they  do  It  again?  The  people  of  the 
valley  are  willing. 

One  of  their  outstanding  spokesmen.  Sen- 
ator EsTEs  KxTAUVEB,  Spelled  it  out  to  the 
Nation: 

"No  man  living  can  tell  when  a  spark  will 
touch  oO  the  exploslre  world  situation,"  he 
said  last  week.  "We  have  been  expecting  a 
truce  in  Korea  •  •  •  but  imforeseen  action 
by  South  Korea  has  threatened  to  extend  the 
Korean  confiict  Indeflnttely. 

"That  should  be  a  warning  to  us  to  keep 
our  powder  dry." 

Forty  percent  of  TVA's  electric  power  is 
sched\Ued  for  direct  defense  purposes,  he  re- 
minded the  country.  And  It  takes  3  years 
to  build  a  steam  plant  and  even  longer  to 
build  a  dam. 

"Such  a  lag  •  •  •  could  be  disastrous  If 
we  are  called  on  for  an  even  greater  defense 
fort." 

To  the  people  of  the  valley  It  seems  ln> 
credible  that  a  Government  should  put  hob- 
bles on  the  sinews  of  defense  that  lie  in  the 
shining  powerltnes  of  TVA. 


The  Record  of  GIcbb  L.  Embom 


EXTENSICaf  OP  REMARKS 
cv 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEBIPSEY 

or  MEW  MEXICO 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  24. 19S3 

Mr.  DKMPSEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  in  their  deep 
concern  occasioned  by  unjustified  and 
unfounded  attacks  upon  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Glenn  L.  Emmons,  of  Gallup, 
N.  Mex.,  who  has  been  nominated  by 
President  Msenhower  for  the  important 
post  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Emmons  well  for  many  years.  I  am 
entirely  familiar  with  his  career.  I  know 
him  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  character 
and  high  principle,  a  man  in  whom  the 
fullest  confidence  can  be  imposed. 

It  is  regretable  that  when  a  man  of 
his  caliber  and  character  is  willing  to 
make  an  unselfish  sacrifice  to  serve  his 
country  he  should  become  the  target 
for  attack  based  on  the  flimsiest  kind 
of  rumors  and  not  supported  by  facta. 

I  have  received  *  tdecram  from  Mr. 
J.  D.  Coggins  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 
who,  as  national  bank  examiner,  made 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  in  Gallup  with  which  Mr.  Em- 
mons has  long  been  aaaociatod  as  aa 
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ofSclaL  Mr.  Coggtais'  telegram  which 
was  received  by  me  on  Jiily  23  is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  tbe  rumors  concern- 
ing Mr.  Emmons  by  the  one  man  who  Is 
in  a  position  to  know  all  of  the  facts. 
The  telegram  follows: 


Bit 


Bon.  J.  J. 

Btnue  of  Rejtresentattveg, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Undersigned  was  national  bank  examiner 
and  was  designated  by  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency to  make  complete  examination  of  First 
National  In  Oallup  during  Its  receivership 
and  reorganization  some  20  years  ago.  Have 
known  Olenn  L.  Enunons  well  all  these  years 
and  enthusiastically  endorse  him  for  United 
States  Indian  Commissioner  as  being  highly 
qualified  and  a  gentleman  of  highest  Integ- 
rity, honorable,  and  honest  In  every  respect. 
Deeply  deplore  insinuations,  rumors,  and 
gossip  to  the  contrary. 

J.  D.  Coooovs. 


Need  of  Two- Way  Trade  Stressed 
By  Scaator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  rataartA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  July  24, 1953 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch  of  July  13.  This  edi- 
torial comments  favorably  on  a  signifi- 
cant address  on  the  important  and  time- 
ly subject  of  need  for  interlocking  farm 
and  tariff  policies  made  by  Virginia's 
Senator  A.  Wilus  Robestson  on  July  11. 
before  the  Halifax  Farm  Bureau  in 
South  Boston.  Va. : 


NxxD  or  Two- Wat  Tbabk  SmBSZD  bt  Sxhatob 

Senator  A.  Wttxis  Robertson's  address  at 
the  Halifax  Parm  Bureau  picnic  In  South 
Boston  last  Saturday  deserved  a  nationwide 
farm  audience.  It  was  a  competent  sum. 
mary  of  the  relationslilp  between  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing,  tariff- 
stymied  international  trade,  and  bungling 
attempts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  cor- 
rect the  parlty-and-tarlff-promoted  imbal- 
ance between  production  and  consumption 
of  farm  products. 

The  Senator  stated  a  basic  truth  about 
American  agriculture  that  Is  often  lost  sight 
of  In  the  welter  of  political  debate — namely, 
that  so  long  as  America's  farms  produce  more 
than  can  be  consxmiied  by  our  own  popula- 
tion, and  by  populations  who  can  afford  to 
import  our  high-priced  farm  products — the 
resulting  imbalance  of  supply  and  demand 
must  either  be  made  good  by  tax-financed 
subsidies,  or  result  In  disastrous  price  slumps 
to  dislocate  not  only  agriculture,  but  the 
American  economy  as  a  whole. 

He  also  made  It  clear  that  present  price 
support  programs.  Instead  of  effecting  a  bal- 
ance between  production  and  consumption, 
have  promoted  surpliisee,  wlilch  in  tunx  have 
engendered  resentment  of  urban  taxfwyers 
against  s])eclal  economic  privileges  accorded 
the  famwrs. 

Senator  Robbtson  would  forestall  disrup- 
tion by  giving  the  farmer  a  little  more  than 
disaster  Insurance,  to  accord  him  some  pro- 
tection against  taltlng  the  entire  loss  of  a 
year's  Investment  In  labor  and  capital,  al- 
ways at  the  mercy  of  sudden  whims  in  the 
natural  and  economic  weatiier. 
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he  came  out  boldly  against  tha  kind 
st^rplus-encouraging  price  supports  which 
the  farmer,  as  he  put  It.  "the  ward  of 
^▼ernment— ^protected  but  padlocked." 
■a  our  own  population  grows 
to  180  mlUion  within  the  next  M 
)  "the  time  may  come,"  he  said,  "when 
food  and  fiber  we  produce  in  this 
will  be  needed  for  oiu-  own  use."  but 
in  the  meantime,  mechanlssatlon  and  more 
productive  seed  and  fertilizers  will  produce 
than  we  need.    The  rest  must  find  ex- 
markets.    At  present,  he  said,  one-tenth 
American    acreage    produces   for    export 
40  percent  for  tobacco  and  cotton  and 
percent  for  wheat). 

E  cperlence  has  shown,"  he  said,   "that 

Btifplus  of  no  more  than  7  or  8  percent  of 

can  drive  prices  down  a  third  below 

" — and     that     could      (conceivably) 

our  whole  economy. 

with  high  parity  price  support  on 
ivay  out  (because  it  encourages  huge 
uses)  "the  export  market  Is  the  ob- 
means  of  helping  to  maintain  profitable 
Toluine" — but  thoee  markets  can  be  estab- 
llshed  and  preserved  only  by  keeping  the 
chac  nels  of  trade  open — not  by  raising  tariff 
that  make  It  Impossible  for  food-needy 
nati4ns  to  buy  from  us. 


Old-  Af  e  and  Sundvort  Insurance  Bcneits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

ofmbw  Toax 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  24,  1953 


M  r.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  an  1  introducing  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent atives  a  bill  which  would  provide 
that ,  for  the  purposes  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vlvo  -s  insurance  benefits,  retirement  age 
shal  be  60  years. 

T  lere  are.  in  my  opinion,  some  in- 
Just  ces  and  inequities  in  the  present  so- 
cial-security system,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  in  the  near  future 
und(  trtake  to  study  this  more  important 
prol  lem  with  a  view  toward  revising  and 
libei  alizing  the  current  law. 

One  of  the  first  steps  which  would 
brin  i  about  a  desired  modification  of  the 
act  would  be  a  lowering  of  the  present 
retiijement  age  of  65.  When  the  Social 
Seci  rity  Act  was  originally  put  into  effect 
in  t  le  late  thirties,  it  was  an  attempt 
to  g  ve  some  financial  security  in  later 
life  o  our  senior  citizens.  At  that  time 
the  I  ige  limit  of  65,  before  one  could  be- 
comi )  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  act. 
was  agreed  upon  as  seemingly  fair  and 
equi'  able,  and  since  the  number  of  citi- 
zens of  65  or  over  was  not  too  great  at 
that  time,  the  limit  did  not  seem  too  arbl- 
trar'.  The  cost  of  living  during  the 
year  i  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
social-security  system,  and  for  a  few 
years;  after  its  enactment,  was  much 
lower  than  it  is  today,  and  our  older  peo- 
ple \  ere  able  to  put  a  little  money  aside 
for  t  leir  old  age. 

In  the  years  since  then  the  number  of 
cltiz<  ns  over  the  age  of  65  has  Increased, 
and  :  believe  that  today  there  are  over 
13  nillion  in  that  age  category.  This 
figui ;  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
prox^tely  325,000  per  year.    Of  course. 


In  the  last  20  years  private  pension  and 
retirement  plans  have  been  put  into  ef- 
fect in  many  of  our  industries  and  busi- 
nesses, but  to  cope  with  the  problem  real- 
istically we  must  make  the  necessary 
provisions  for  our  elder  citizens,  whose 
savings  have  evaporated. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  do  what 
Is  right,  and  in  good  conscience  we  must 
ensure  the  Improvement  of  our  social-se- 
curity system.  In  so  doing,  we  ensure 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens. 


Effects  of  tbt  Texas  Drovfkt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  24, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  people  do  not  know  what  a 
drought  means  to  those  caught  up  in  its 
searing  desolation.  They  do  not  know 
what  can  happen  to  farmlands  and 
ranges.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
feeling  of  men  and  women  who  turn  their 
eyes  skyward  day  after  burning  day  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  there  some  evidence 
that  rain  will  come  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Charles  Lucey.  a  talented  writer 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  has 
traveled  down  into  my  State  of  Texas  to 
see  for  himself  the  meaning  of  drought, 
and  to  bring  the  story  to  the  readers  of 
the  newspapers  he  serves. 

Mr.  Lucey  has  caught  the  meaning  of 
drought  to  human  beings. 

It  is  a  story  of  woe  he  tells,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  a  story  of  enduring 
courage. 

I  commend  It  to  the  reading  of  all  the 
Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Lucey's  story,  as  published  in 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  for  July  20, 
1953,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Ajcakiixo.  July  20. — This  is  the  drought 
which — despite  rains  that  are  late  and  too 
pitifully  l;ttle — has  burned  and  tort\ired  mil- 
lion of  acres  of  mid -America. 

It  Is  cattle  starving  on  the  range  and  go- 
ing blind  for  lack  of  green  feed. 

It  Is  a  dust  storm  driving  sand  and  tumble- 
weed  before  It.  tearing  loose  topsoll  nurtured 
painfully  by  farmers  for  years,  drifting  like 
snow  across  the  fields  and  against  the  fence- 
rows,  obscuring  the  sun  so  that  cars  crawl 
along  a  highway  with  lights  on  at  noonday. 

It  is  an  Oklahoma  wheat  farmer  who 
plants  hundreds  of  acres,  sees  It  wither  in 
sun  and  searing  wind  and  then,  when  tiar- 
vest  time  comes,  doesnt  even  get  back  his 
seed. 

It  is  a  Texas  cotton  farmer  waiting  and 
praying  for  rain  week  after  week  and  turning 
away  from  parched  fields  at  last,  unable  to 
plant  a  furrow. 

It  Is  a  cattleman  with  blistered  pastures 
watching  the  breakup  of  a  herd  It  has  taken 
years  to  build— the  "she-stuff"  that  would 
have  bred  next  year's  calves,  heifers  In  thin 
flesh,  bulls  that  cost  $600  going  to  9200. 

It  Is  clouds  which  drift  in  dark  and  low 
and  promise  much  but  then  welch  and  drift 
away.    Or  it  may  even  be  rains  wliich  fall 
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IB  isolated  areas  when  the  thirsting  need  of 
vast  acreages  of  brown-out  stubble  Is  for  days 
and  nights  of  drenching  to  make  the  earth 
green  again. 

HI  jrST  SnCFLT  WOH*T  OtTK  VT  THS  BnuOOLB 

It  is.  flnaUy.  the  spirit  of  a  leathery- 
skinned  cowman  or  farmer  who  looks  into 
the  skies  each  night  for  relief  and  who  never 
stops  believing  It  will  come  tomorrow  or 
next  week  or  next  month  and  who  won't  quit 
and  who  knows  someday  it  Is  going  to  be  all 
right. 

The  drought  la  all  things  and  more.  It 
lacks  the  swift  fury  of  a  tornado  or  flood.  It 
Is  a  creeping  desolation  that  gets  only  a 
little  worse  each  day.  Sometimes  coming 
Into  drought  country  It  is  hard  to  see  at 
first  and  you  wonder  what  people  have  been 
talking  about. 

But  then  as  in  flying  low  across  Oklahoma, 
you  see  the  rich  bluestem  grass  of  the  Osage 
country  fade  out  and  get  steadily  browner  to 
the  west  and  be  succeeded  by  buffalo  grass 
and  pear  grass  and  bunch  grass  and  slowly 
thin  down  to  sagebrush  and  mesqulte  and 
finally  become  wasteland  wrinkled  by  erosion. 

The  rains  that  have  come  In  some  sections 
of  the  Southwest  in  recent  a&jft  have  helped. 
They've  helped  most,  probably,  putting  new 
heart  In  men  who  have  known  misery  and 
discouragement.  They've  helped  green  up 
pastures  and,  late  as  It  is.  have  turned  farm, 
ers  to  planting  sorghum  feed  crops  to  help 
get  their  cattle  over  tiie  winter. 

rr'S  TOO  LATZ  wow  TO  MAKS  COTTOK  C»OP 

But  it  Is  many  weeks  too  late  to  do  a  thing 
about  a  cotton  crop  wiilch  has  been  almost 
a  complete  loss  In  some  areas.  Now  the  hope 
Is  that  there  will  be  more  rains  between  now 
and  fall  so  thousands  of  acres  can  be  seeded 
to  new  wheat  which  wiU  make  cattle  feed 
when  It  Is  up  this  fall  and  then,  if  the 
drought  does  not  pers^t  next  year,  provide  a 
harvest  next  July. 

Despite  a  loss  of  tens  of  milllona  of  doUara 
in  crops,  the  most  solid  single  fact  in  this 
whole  vast  drought  area  Is  the  refusal  of 
people  to  say  they  are  licked.  Thim  reporter 
has  talked  to  downs  of  big  and  little  cattle- 
men, wheat  farmers,  cottongrowers,  farm 
agency  oflBclals,  country  editors,  smaUtown 
bankers,  and  others.  Barely  is  there  a  re- 
port of  anyone  leaving  the  land. 

Tet  many  are  on  their  way  to  being  broke 
and  will  be  if  rains  don't  come  in  time. 

There's  a  growing  txun  toward  the  Federal 
Government  for  help.  Even  when  a  man 
owns  his  place  clear  he  is  likely  to  need 
operating  funds,  money  to  feed  his  famUy, 
buy  cattle  feed,  keep  his  machinery  up,  after 
this  year  which  in  some  areas  is  tbe  third 
lean  one  in  the  last  four. 
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Consider  thsae  randan  pteees  of  tasti- 
mony: 

At  Lamesa,  Tex.,  in  the  eotton  country 
about  200  miles  south  of  here.  Assistant 
County  Farm  Agent  Jack  Burkiialter,  says 
that  of  Dawson  County's  475.000  acres  in 
cultivation,  about  20,000  acres  of  dryland 
cotton  and  10.000  acres  of  irrigated  cotton 
have  been  planted.  The  country's  60,000 
acres  of  grassland  "Is  grazed  to  the  roots. 
There  is  no  grass  there  and  it  la  impossible 
to  make  a  go  of  It  on  this  range.  It  Is  so 
dry  now  the  more  you  work  the  land  tbe 
more  it  blows  away."  Lamesa  got  rain  yes- 
terday but  too  late  to  be  of  much  immediate 
help. 

At  Seagraves.  Tex.,  District  Cattle  Inspector 
J.  C.  Sartin  says:  "It's  the  worst  I've  seen  in 
37  years.  There  Is  generally  some  green  out 
in  that  sand,  hut  not  now.  Cattle  are  in 
bad  shape,  all  they  get  to  eat  is  what  the 
cowmen  can  buy  for  them  and  bank  accounts 
are  where  they  cant  buy  much  feed  now. 
I  guess  half  tli«  cattle  have  been  shipped 
out." 

At  Seminole.  Tex..  Olin  Hartin,  a  small 
(200-300  caUle)  rancher  says;  "Thara  is  not 


a  sprig  of  grass  In  some  of  that  pasture.  I'm 
feeding  them  hay  and  cottonseed  cake  but 
some  animals  are  sick  because  they  need 
green  stiiff.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  600- 
pound  heifers  at  32  cents,  or  about  ti60.  and 
this  June  I  sold  them  and  their  calves  with 
them  at  SlOd  a  pair." 

aCOM OMIC  CKASH  COmNO  TTITLESS  IT  KADf  S 

In  Guyman,  Okla.,  an  editor  says:  "Our 
cotmty  planted  525,000  acres  in  wheat.  We 
got  about  a  million  bushels  back.  We  should 
have  had  8  million  bushels,  anyway." 

In  Stafford.  Tex.,  a  grain  elevator  man 
says:  "We've  got  1,400,000  bushel  capacity 
and  usually  fill  'er  from  our  own  territory 
here.  This  year  we  got  only  26.000  to  60,000 
bushels.  We  are  filling  up  now  with  Oov- 
eriunent  wheat  from  Kansas." 

Here  in  Amarlllo,  Jay  Taylor,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  and  Southwest  Cattlemen's 
Association,  and  an  able  businessman,  says: 
"If  we  can  get  good  rains,  we  will  be  O.  K. 
But  if  not  we  could  be  In  for  a  crackup  this 
fall  with  no  place  to  put  all  theee  cattle,  and 
they  estimate  there  are  still  6  million  to  1 
million  head  in  the  drought  area. 

Tet  the  spirit  of  the  whole  vast  area  Is 
invincible. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  us  that  rain 
and  sweat  won't  cure,"  is  the  way  men  put  it. 


New  Orleans:  Qeaa  Port,  Lower  Costs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POHER 

OF  IdCHIOAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  1HB  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  24. 1953 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
headed  "New  Orleans:  Clean  Port, 
Lower  Costs."  published  in  the  New 
Orleans  Port  Record,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 
New  Oblxams:  Cuban  Pobt,  Lowbb  Costs 

The  Senate  investigating  subcommittee 
has  given  the  port  of  New  Orleans  a  re- 
sounding cheer  and  a  clean  bill  of  healtli. 
Senators  Tobet  and  Potteb,  as  weU  as  Chief 
Counsel  Downey  Rice,  have  praised  New 
Orleans'  "marvelous  system  of  docks."  aa 
compared  to  tbe  "dilapidated  wharves  in  New 
York."  And,  free  from  racketeering,  gang- 
sterism, and  shakedowns,  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  has  surged  to  the  very  top  among 
all  the  Army  ports  of  embarkation.  Brig. 
Gen.  Paul  F.  Tount,  the  Army's  Acting  Chief 
of  Transportation,  has  noade  the  statement 
that  Arniy  cargo  through  the  port  lias  tripled 
over  tbe  past  3  years. 

There  is  a  distinct  parallel  between  this 
Army  accolade  on  economy  and  Senator 
TOBiT'8  praise  of  the  port  as  "lily  white." 
The  obvious  purpose  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee Is  to  uncover  any  Irregularities  at  a 
jxxt  in  order  to  increase  tiBciency  and 
thereby  stimulate  more  foreign  commerce. 
That  Brigadier  General  Yount  has  cited  New 
Orleans  aa  the  Army's  chief  port  Is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
is  a  model  port. 

Why  is  New  Orleans  the  chief  Army  port? 
Because  of  the  port's  efficient  operation  and 
lower  cost,  said  Yount.  "the  par-ton  cargo 
cost  Is  •3.22  at  New  Orleans.  •S.Sl  at  San 
Francisco,  and  S6.82  at  New  York." 

Continued  Yount:  "The  Army  Is  even 
moving  cargo  for  Korea  and  the  Far  East 
out  of  New  Orleans  instead  of  normal  voutas 


to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  cost  a ;  New 
Orleans." 

Here  are  two  wholly  tinsoUclted  testi- 
monials that  we  oould  not  well  afford  to 
let  pass  without  editorial  comment. 


TVA  Restored  Hope,  Prosperity  to  Six 
BliUion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TXNNXSSXB 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  24. 1953 

B4r.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  reomrks.  I 
desire  to  include  here  an  article  from  Uie 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

This  article,  written  by  Mr.  Phil  Sul- 
livan, is  q\ilte  informative  on  the  subject 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authtn-ity.  and 
I  believe  Members  of  the  House  will  find 
in  it  some  valuable  factual  informatioo. 

It  follows: 

TVA  Restobeo  Hope.  PaosPBarrr  to  Six 
Million  in  Vau.et 
(By  PhU  Sullivan) 

In  1982  there  were  fanners  in  the  Tenneoa 
see  Valley  who  wished  they  were  dead. 

And  so  did  their  wives. 

Many  of  them  did  die  long  before  their 
time,  the  wives  hagridden  by  the  wasbtub, 
stooped  by  the  water  bucket,  and  withered 
by  the  wood  stove;  their  husbaiKls  defeated 
by  the  worn-out  land  or  swamped  by  the 
wild,  unharnessed  river. 

The  valley  was  a  morass  of  poverty,  ma- 
laria, and  discouraged  people. 

It  doesnt  take  miich  looking  aroiind.  In 
1963,  to  see  tiie  difference  TVA  lias  made,  to 
see  why  the  people  of  the  valley  are  gli^  to 
be  alive. 

More  than  anything  else,  TVA  has  been  an 
investment  in  humanity. 

It  lias  restored  the  people's  hope  and  oon- 
fldeuce.  Ken  Whltaker,  administrative  a»* 
sistant  for  the  electric  power  bocu'd  of  Chat- 
tanooga, said  yesterday. 

STOBT  or  HOPK 

Tn  the  years  ahead,  when  the  story  of 
TVA  Is  flnaUy  written.  It  will  not  be  a  story 
of  giant  dams,  huge  steam  plants,  beautiful 
lakes,  cm:  restored  land  and  forests."  Whltaker 
said. 

'Tt  will  be  a  story  of  how  hope  and  eon*> 
fidenoe  of  8  million  people  were  restored." 

Drive  to  west  Tennessee  and  see  the  gi- 
gantic barges  nosing  upriver,  carrying  vast 
stores  of  merchandise  into  what  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  wealthy  region. 

Stand  atop  the  Smokies  and  see  the  broad 
sweep  of  lakes  dotted  with  small  boats  and 
crisscrossed  by  larger  craft. 

Travel  throiigh  the  farmland,  past  tbe 
little  shacks  and  see  the  washing  machines 
and  refrigerators  on  the  front  porches. 

Hear  the  soft  throb  of  the  water  pumps, 
the  whine  of  the  electric  saws,  the  steady 
roar  of  tractors. 

See  the  wondrous  lights  flash  across  tha 
valley. 

GBSAZ  XaXES  XSB 

Note  how  graat  trees  rise  up  on  once  de« 
nuded  hillsides.  SmeU  the  Xreehly  mown 
hay.  lying  thick  on  the  well  fertillaed  land; 

Pass  by  the  factca-ies  at  the  edges  of  the 
towns.  Parldng  lote  are  filled  with  shiny  au- 
tomobiles of  thousands  of  workmen  who 
have  found  steady,  well-paying  Jobs  aa  the 
result  of  an  industrial  revolution. 

But  the  whole  Impact  of  TVA  on  the  valley 
doesnt  meet  tha  eye. 
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on*  thli^.  TVA   turn  promotod  eo- 
operaUon  among  local  government  agenctea 

mnM  iMM  put  gOTTBlTMtTlt  In  tlM  IUUMIB  Ot  the 

people  ratber  tbaa  producing  centraUaed 
government  and  encroaching  upon  Btatca 
rights  aa  has  been  charged  by  TVA  enemies. 
Charles  McKlaley.  professor  of  political 
science  at  Beed  College.  Portland,  Oreg.,  con- 
tends that  "No  more  ridiculous  allegatloa 
has  been  made,  in  all  the  extravagant  and 
acrimonious  debate  aboat  the  valley  au- 
thority question  than  %be  repeated  charge 
that  the  TVA  represents  an  attack  upon 
fitMtes  rights  and  local  government. 

iHWoa«wT  OB  nwaaiCAToaa 

*TeopIe  who  make  temA.  statements  are 
either  ignorant  of  Its  history  or  purposeful 
prevarlcatora. 

"Indeed,  precisely  the  opposite  criticism 
would  have  much  more  eogeney.  namely, 
that  TVA  has  delegated  too  much  ot  its  le- 
^wnsiblllty  to  State  and  local  agencies,  and 
has  refrained  from  the  position  of  sufficient 
controls  and  cheeks." 

Moreover.  TVA's  system  <a  accounting  has 
keen  praised  by  the  Internal  Beveniie  head 
ct  the  Kiaenhower  administration. 

T.  Coleman  Andrews,  the  revenue  Chief, 
■aid  when  he  was  director  of  the  audita  di- 
Tlslon  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  that 
TVA  "has  the  ftnest  accounting  system  in 
the  entire  Qovemment.  probably  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  entire  world.  It  is  an  excellent 
system.  There  is  no  private  enterprise  in 
this  country  that  has  any  better." 

Since  1933,  more  than  2,800  new  manufac- 
turing enterprises  have  been  established  in 
the  valley,  and  TVA  has  2.000  foreign  visitors 
a  year — people  who  would  give  anything  In 
the  world  for  the  same  system  in  their 
coimtrles. 


■lakQ  XIatli.  Israeli  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  said  on  a  visit; 

"I  dont  think  the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
▼alley  quite  realtae  that  to  all  foreign  peo- 
ples, cspedany  to  the  people  ot  Asia,  whose 
eouatiiaa  are  undergoing  such  changes,  the 
TVA  represents  the  dynamic  symbol  of 
American  democracy  in  action." 

Miguel  Aleaaan.  former  president  of  Mex- 
ico, declared: 

ntb  xm  In  Mezleo,  TVA  Is  a  great  example 
from  which  we  can  and  win  take  the  greatest 
advantage.  TVA  has  used  the  water  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  to  its  greatest  advantage." 

Trygve  Lie.  fbrmer  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  said:  "I  hope  the  next 
20  years  will  see  the  development  ot  many 
TVA's  in  many  parts  of  the  world." 

How  Tifitk  u  the  vauey.  how  happy  and 
strong? 

In  1938  average  per  capita  Income  In  the 
combined  Tennessee  Valley  watershed  and 
TVA  power  service  area  was  only  44  percent 
of  the  national  average.  Now  it  is  60  p»oent 
of  the  national  average  and  Is  stiU  climbing 
rapidly. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  as 
contained  in  a  recMit  TVA  report: 

WArsoATum 

TVA  dams  now  In  cq>eratlon  provide  a 
year-round  9-foot  navigable  channel  from 
Paducah.  Ky.,  to  KnoxvlUe,  Ttenn.,  827  miles. 
Unking  the  valley  with  the  great  Inland  wa- 
terways system,  "nie  waterway  has  caused 
oil-tank  terminals  to  be  built  at  major  port 
eltiee  on  the  rtrer,  coal  operators  have  built 
barges-loading  faculties,  and  fiour  and  feed 
mills  have  been  eonstrocted  to  process  grain 
barvest  barged  in  from  tbe  Middle  West. 

In  I03S  S3  mUHon  ton-mlIe«  of  freight  used 
ttie  river. 

In  I9B1  the  figure  was  600  mllUon  ton- 
mllea.  This  year  It  win  esoeed  a  btlMon  too- 
mlles. 

Savings  to  shippers  thnragh  use  of  tbe 
river  as  an  alternative  to  other  forma  of 
transportation  amounted  to  abotrt  t8  in 
1951.  This  year  it  will  amount  to  610  mll- 
Uon. 
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Ceiutruct€d  /ottr  terminmU 

Xforlng  Worid  War  n.  TVA  eonstruetad 

pubUc-oae  ttrmlnaln   at  Oeeatnr  and 

Ala.,  and  at  Chattanooga  and 

Tenn.,  for  tranafer  and  temporary 

of  general  freight. 

terminals  are  now  operated  by  prl- 

companies  under  agreements  with  TVA. 

has  also  furnished  technical  advice  In 

with  most  of  the  private  terminal 

on  the  river  and  has  assisted 

prospective  river  shippers  In  exploring 

poe^ble  use  of  low-cost  river  transportation. 

vuMO  coarxxoi. 

lk  flood  control  TVA  has  shown  some  of  tta 
grei  itest  benefits. 

Ibere  was  virtually  no  flood  control  In 
193  I. 

Ibe  great  river  swept  down  almost  every 
yea  >  from  the  mountalna  ot  east  Tennessee. 
Natb  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  to 
invQdate  tbe  kmUnda  from  Knosvllle  to 
Pa<seab. 

I  i  poured  over  parts  of  Chattanooga  regu- 
lar! f,  causing  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
age!, and  it  becanoe  known  as  the  wildest 
rlv<  r  in  the  world. 

/nd  Its  shoals  and  whirlpools  were  always 
a  a  lenace  to  shipping  in  low  water. 

1  he  dams  now  provide  11, 730(600  acre-feet 
of  I  itcrage  for  flood  control  at  the  beginning 
of  oach  year. 

E  Ince  Norris  dam,  tbe  first  storage  dam,  was 
pla  :ed  in  service,  TVA  has  averted  flood  dam- 
age valued  at  more  than  $45  minion  at  the 
clt]  of  Chattanooga  alone. 

1  he  system  of  dams  has  reduced  flood  crest 
sta  ;es  at  Cairo.  HI.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  on 
sev  iral  occasions  by  amounts  ranging  from 
.7  1 D  1.9  feet. 
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*]  VA  Is  the  sole  source  of  power  supply  in 
an  krea  of  80,000  square  mllea.  with  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  6  million.  Besides 
TV^  dams,  power  generated  at  dams  con- 
stricted and  operated  by  the  United  States 
en(  ineers  on  the  Cumberland  River  is  mar- 
ket Bd  through  the  TVA  system. 

la  1933  installed  private  power  generating 
ca]  aclty  In  the  area  totaled  about  814,500 
kllMwatts. 

I  ow  tbe  figure  Is  more  than  4,500,000  kflo- 
wa  ta,  an  increase  of  more  than  500  percent. 
Thi  national  Increase  for  the  aame  period 
waji  approximately  108  percent. 

2y  the  end  of  this  year  TVA's  Installed 
cai  aclty  will  exceed  6  million  kilowatts. 

la  1933  total  private  power  production  in 
th«  present  TVA  area  mounted  to  1,500.000.- 
600  kllowatt-hotu«. 

I I  1952  it  amounted  to  23  billion  kllo- 
wa'  t- hours,  an  Increase  of  more  than  1,000 
per  sent  as  compared  with  a  national  average 
tnc  rease  during  the  same  period  of  340  per- 
cet^ 

Ninttif  percent  have  electricity 

Xh  1933  fewer  than  4  percent  of  tbe  farms 
of   he  valley  had  electric  service. 

1  oday  more  than  90  percent  have  electric 
■crloe. 

Ii 


TVA  area 
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1951,  the  average  reatdentlal  rate  In  the 
I  1.87  cents,  as  compared  with 
tloDal  average  rat*  of  2.76  cents. 
1933  the  average  reaidentUl  use  In  the 
area  Was  600  kilowatt-hours  a  year,  ex- 
the  same  as  the  national  average. 
1963.   the   average   residential   use   in 
TVA  area  was  i4}proxlmatcly  4,227  kllo- 
houTs  a  year,  an  Increase  since   1933 
1  acre  than  £25  percent,  as  compared  with 
national  average  raaldeatlal  use  of   ap- 
proximately 2.195  kilowatt-hoars  a  year,  an 
over  1933  of  about  235  percent, 
achlerement  in  rural  electrification, 
officials  say.  wm  poasibte  not  only  be- 
ot  tbe  availability  of  TVA  power  at 
rates,  but  also  because  of  substantial 
from  tbe  REA  to  distributors. 
IjVA  adapted  some  of  the  existing  faoU- 
to  the  electi  le-fomaee  method  for  pro> 
dudtion  of  phosphorus. 
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TVA  stMrtad  large  seaf  devdopment   ot 

tbe  electric-furnace  process  for  the  produe- 
tk>n  of  phoapborus.  This  work  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  great  expansion  cf 
the  American  nhoaphorua  industry  and  to 
utilization  of  the  extensive  depoelts  of  rock 
pbosphate  In  the  West.  It  also  developed 
processes  for  production  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  concentrated  supophosphate  fertiltaer 
by  tbe  eleetrlc-ftimace  metbod. 

Developed  proceae 

TVA  developed  a  process  for  the  produc- 
tion of  calcium  metaphosphate  fcrtlUacr  con- 
taining about  65  percent  P305. 

It  developed  improvemeota  to  tba  blast- 
furnace process  for  tbe  production  of  pboa- 
phorua  and  phosphoric  acid  on  a  demon- 
stration-plant scale. 

It  developed  a  process  for  the  production. 
of  fused  tricalduaa  phoaptoate  farttllaer  con- 
taining about  38  percent  P305.  The  process 
requires  no  sulfuric  add  and  very  litU* 
electric  power. 

TVA  developed,  on  a  pilot-plant  scale,  a 
process  for  continuous  conversion  of  liquid 
white  phosphorus  to  primer-grade  red  phoa- 
ptMrum. 

Beginning  in  1942,  ^anbydroua  amnaonla 
was  produced  In  a  new  synthetic  ammonia 
plant.  TVA  developed,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  SUtee  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  conditioning  treatment  for  anuno- 
niiim  nitrate  to  make  It  suitable  as  a  fer- 
tilizer when  nUlitary  demand  for  ammonium 
nitrate  was  satisfied. 

TVA  developed  the  continuous  vacuum 
erystallsatlon  process  for  the  production  of 
ammonium  nitrate  fertlllaer.  The  process  to 
safer  and  more  economical  than  the  grain- 
ing p>rocees  and  is  now  being  used  at  the 
TVA  plant  for  the  production  of  ammonium 
nitrate. 

TVA  developed  a  process  on  a  pUot-plant 
seal*  for  the  production  of  dlammonlum 
phoephate  fertilizer  containing  about  56  per- 
cent P306  and  21  percent  nitrogen. 

extensive  pilot-plant  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  TVA  on  development  of  processes 
for  tbe  production  of  nitrogen-phosphorus 
and  nitrogen-phosphoriis-potash  fertlUBcrs, 
called  nitric  phoeqibataa.  and  this  work  to 
continuing.  The  processes  eliminate  or  re- 
duce tbe  need  for  sulf iirlc  acid. 

Conducts  foint  study 

At  the  request  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Com- 
mission, TVA  is  conducting  a  Joint  study 
with  the  XTnlted  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttire  on  a  fertilizer  pbosphate  with  mix- 
tures of  phosphoric  and  sulfuric  adds. 

TVA  is  also  carrying  out  extensive  research 
on  the  recovery  of  uranium  from  phosphate 
ores  at  the  request  of  the  A£C. 

TVA  now  Is  publishing  a  series  of  chemical 
engineering  reporta.  Technical  informatton 
la  continually  disseminated  through  vlatta  to 
the  TVA  chemical  plant  and  by  correspond- 
ence from  all  sections  of  tbe  Nation. 
aeaicuLTinw 

Value  of  farm  products  from  each  farm 
Increased  from  $355  in  1939  to  tl,188  in  1049. 
the  latest  figure  available. 

In  1934,  42J  percent  of  farm  operators 
were  tenants.  Only  23.6  were  tenants  In 
1949. 

Tbe  number  of  tractors  on  valley  farms 
Increased  from  10.S65  in  1939  to  67,232  In 
1949. 

The  acreage  of  principal  row  crops  de- 
clined from  4.603,704  In  1934  to  3,854,652  In 
1949,  a  decline  of  about  16  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, much  of  the  present  row  crops  produc- 
tion has  been  moved  to  land  less  rusceptlble 
to  erosion. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  Increased 
from  1,493,729  in  1934  to  1,761,691  In  1940. 
Hogs  and  other  meat  animals  ishowed  a  sim- 
ilar Increase. 

Vertnizer  use  on  Talley  farms  riiows  an 
equally  sharp  increase  during  the  period. 

Tlie  acreage  devoted  to  hay  and  pasture  In- 
creased from  e,lW,788  In  1934  to  6,039,751  ha 
1»4». 
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Quality  of  paature  mp 

Tbe  general  level  of  quality  of  paattire  and 
hay  has  moved  upward  continuously  since 
1934. 

TVA  activltlaa  have  stlmtilated  State  agen- 
das and  other  group*  concerned  with  agri- 
cultural development. 

Food  processing  research  programs  in  State 
Institutions  Increased  from  2  staff  members 
with  $10,000  worth  of  equipment  and  a 
budget  of  $18,500  in  1034  to  46  staff  members 
with  facilities  worth  $1,726,000  and  a  budget 
or  $414,000  in  1060. 

The  number  of  extension  workers  In  tbe 
valley  States  increased  from  1,280  in  1934 
to  2,468  In  1948,  an  Increase  proi>ortlonately 
greater  than  that  for  tbe  Nation  as  a  whole. 

IT 


In  1933  the  7  valley  States  bad  36  forest- 
ers and  a  combined  budget  of  $615400.  Now 
the  States,  throtigh  TVA's  stimulation  of 
reforestation  by  local  groups,  have  more 
than  800  foresters  and  a  combined  budget 
of  more  than  $S  inillion. 

In  1933  there  were  1,500.000  acres  of  land 
In  the  valley  in  need  of  reforestation.  Only 
1.300  acres  had  been  reforested. 

Tree  planting  progresses 

Today,  treea  bave  been  planted  on  nearly 
300,000  acres  and  the  work  la  progressing 
at  the  rate  of  about  16.000  acrea  a  year.  TVA 
produoea  the  treea  that  are  planted  in  the 
valley. 

The  area  planted  in  the  valley  has  in- 
creased 146  times  since  198S:  in  tbe  South 
as  a  whole  there  has  been  a  83-fold  increase 
and  in  the  United  States,  a  3-fold  increase. 

In  1932  there  were  2300  forest  producta 
Industries  in  tbe  valley.  Now  there  are  6,600. 
The  number  of  employees  tn  this  indxistry 
Increased  from  44,000  to  67.500.  doing  busi- 
ness of  $350  millioo  annually.  Wages  have 
gone  up  from  $8a.«00,000  to  $66,400,000  a 
year.    The  potential  to  three  times  thto  sias. 

According  to  best  estimates,  10,000  forest 
fires  occurred  annually  in  the  valley  prior  to 
1932,  and  they  burned  an  average  of  700.000 
acres  a  year. 

Today,  80  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  tbe 
valley  is  protected  from  fire,  and  the  quality 
of  protection  has  Improved. 

Porty  percent  of  the  forest  lahd  is  now 
adequately  protected:  on  another  25  percent, 
protection  U  nearly  adequate;  and  on  an- 
other 15  percent  there  to  some  protection, 
but  Inadequate.  The  average  annual  burn 
has  been  cut  to  about  150,000  acres. 

There  are  more  than  800  demonstrations 
of  forest  management,  set  up  Jointly  by 
TVA  and  State  forestry  and  agricultural 
agencies.  Th«  area  involved  to  about 
600.000  acres. 

PtTBUC   RXALTH 

The  inddence  of  malaria  in  areaa  around 
TVA  lakes  has  been  sampled  annually  since 
1934.  That  year  6,720  blood  samples  were 
examined  and  28.4  percent  were  found  to 
contain  malaria. 

In  1947,  when  6,158  slides  were  examin«d, 
less  than  one-hiindredth  of  1  percent  of  po- 
sitive slidee  foimd  could  be  aurlbuted  to 
cases  of  the  disease  originating  within  the 
United  States. 

Since  1048  no  podtive  alldes  bav*  been 
found. 

TVA.  In  its  stream  aanitation  investiga- 
tions, has  identified  8  industrial  and  2 
municipal  sources  responsible  for  a  major 
portion  of  pollution  affecting  tbe  streams  be- 
yond the  immedUte  point  of  discharge. 

No  organiaed  control 
In  1936  not  one  of  the  valley  States  had 
&h  orjaniaed  stream-poUution  control  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  through  TVATi  encouragement,  six  of 
the  states  have  developed  such  programs. 

TVA  was  first  asked  in  1936  by  valley  Stat* 
health  officers  to  begin  detaUed  studies  in 
Stream  saoltatlon.    Tbese  atudlee  of  poUu- 


tlon  entering  the  ^Vonessee  River  have 
shown  that  at  present  stream  pdhition  to  a 
serious  problem  only  in  certain  sections  of 
the  basin.  In  these  sections  pollution  se- 
riously interferee  with  manv  vises  of  water, 
aacaxanoir.  nam,  wojkjwu 

TVA  has  10.000  mUes  of  waterfront  around 
800.000  acres  of  water. 

Thto  has  produced  a  major  industry  in 
Tennessee— the  $600  mllUon  a  year  tourist 
indiistry. 

The  value  of  recreation  Improvements  and 
equipment  along  TVA  lakea  to  more  than 
$40  miUlon. 

Not  more  than  600  recreation  craft  were  on 
the  Tenneasee  River  system  in  1083.  Now 
there  are  thousands. 

One  lake  receives  more  than  3  million  per- 
son-days use  a  year  and  the  system  receives 
18JS00,000  person-days  of  use  a  year. 

Private  interesU  have  been  responsible  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  recreation  devek»>- 
ments  on  the  lakes. 

Sport  fishing  tnultipUea 

Sport  ftohing  has  multiplied  100  times  on 
storage  reservoirs  on  tributary  streams  and 
35  times  on  mainstream  reservoirs. 

The  total  sports  catch  of  ftoh  on  TVA 
lakee  now  exceeds  7  million  pounds  a  year 
and  Is  responsible  for  business  valued  at  $10 
million. 

Commercial  ftohermen  take  2.500.000 
pounds  of  non-game  fish  and  10.000  tons  of 
mussd  shells  from  the  lakes  annuaUy.  with 
revenues  of  nearly  $1  million. 

TVA  has  conducted  studies  to  discover 
means  of  harmcMiiElng  flab  and  wildlife  de- 
vdopment. 

Industrial  development 

Ptom  1929  to  1950.  manufacturing  income 
In  the  201  counties  of  the  valley  and  power- 
service  area  Increased  by  346  percent,  ccna- 
pared  with  201  percent  in  the  Nation. 

In  1960  more  than  380.000  workers  were 
employed  in  valley  manufacturing,  an  in- 
crease of  72  percent  over  the  1029  prosperity- 
level. 

Resource  agencies  and  activities 

In  1033  no  State  had  an  adequate  plan- 
ning and  development  agency.  Kach  of  the 
7  vaUey  States  now  has  1. 

Tliree  of  the  States  have  organised  depart- 
ments of  conservation  since  1983. 

For  fiscal  1954  TVA  wlU  spend  $36,634,000 
of  its  net  revenue  for  expansion  of  tbe 
system. 


HaiM  Lake  Dub 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAPEN 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

nr  THE  BOUSB  OF  RKPRBSBNTATrVES 
Thursday.  July  16. 19S3 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  a  Fe4£ml  problem  in  which 
a  large  number  of^^Uif omians  are  inter- 
ested; namely,  the  problem  of  repairing 
the  dam  which  created  Hume  Lake  in  the 
high  Sierras.  I  submit  herewith  a  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  by  the  Reedley 
(Calif.)  Aerie,  No.  2781,  Rtitemal  Order 
of  Eagles,  with  respect  thereto: 

Whereas  the  Hume  Lake  Dam  having  been 
drained  due  to  needed  repair  of  dam.  thus 
protecting  reddents  below  dam;  and 

Whereas  the  necesdty  of  repair  of  dam  to 
restore  Himae  Lake  recreation  area  for  fiablng, 
boating,  and  swimming  for  not  only  real- 
denU  of  tbe  8an  Joaqtiin  VaUey.  but  real- 


dents  at  the  State  of  Olinfomla  and  vlsttlng 
vacationtots  from  other  States;  and  further. 

One-third  of  propo^y  to  owned  by  Hume 
Lake  Conference,  Inc.,  with  faelUtles  accom- 
modating 400  persons;  two-thirds  of  lake 
property  to  under  Federal  Government  owner- 
ship which  provides  building  sitee  on  lease 
and  public  camping  area;  889  fiahermen  were 
registered  at  Htune  Lake  on  May  1.  1949 :  Be 
it  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Reedley  Aerie.  No.  2781, 
Ftatemal  Order  of  Sagles.  at  their  regular 
business  meeting  July  9. 1953.  urges  the  Stat* 
of  California  to  lease  Federal -owned  Hxime 
Lake  property  and  repair  the  dam;  be  it 
further 

MUsotaed.  That  copies  of  thto  reeoluUon  b* 
mailed  to  Sverett  Horn,  fish  and  game  com- 
mission; Senators  Thoma*  Kuchel,  William 
Knowland;  Congressmen  warj^n  stooe  *"«1 
Oakley  Hunter. 
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hcoiM-Tax  Ei^BDtiou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  HKW  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFRESBNTATXVKS 

Fridav,  July  24. 19S3 

Mr.  BOLTZBfAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  in  the  House  of  Rep* 
resentatlves  several  bills  which  relate  to 
income  tax  exemptions.  One  will  in* 
crease  the  personal  inc<»ne-tax  exemp* 
tlon  of  a  taxpayer  and/or  his  dependent 
from  the  present  $600  level  to  $1,000. 
The  second  will  provide  an  exemption 
from  income  tax  in  the  case  of  retired 
ment  annuities  and  pensions.  And  the 
third  will  give  much  needed  relief  to 
parents  who  are  forced  to  pay  for  the 
care  of  their  children  while  ttaey  them- 
selves are  working. 

In  my  opinion  action  on  legislation  of 
this  nature  should  be  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  before  the  Congresiw 

Our  taxpayers  have  been  carrying  a 
tremendous  burden  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  present  $600  income-tax 
exemption  was  put  into  effect,  I  believe, 
in  April  1948.  As  we  all  know,  since  that 
time  the  cost  of  living  has  continued  tQ 
skyrocket,  and  I  understand  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  its  latest 
issue  of  the  cost  of  living  index,  reports 
tiiat  a  new  aU-time  peak  was  reached 
during  the  30-day  period  prior  to  June 
15.  Food  costs  alone  during  that  period 
rose  another  1.9  percent  and  other  fam^ 
lly  costs  are  expected  to  show  corre- 
sponding increases. 

I  realise  that  the  average  American 
taxpayer  is  moire  than  willing  to  pay  his 
fair  share  of  taxes  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  balanced  budget  and  to  enable 
the  country  to  dischai^e  its  financial 
obligations.  However,  in  the  field  of 
taxation  we  must  admit  that  the  current 
exemptions  are  unrealistic  and  entirely 
out  of  step  with  the  times. 

We  should  do  something — and  quick- 
ly— to  extend  some  relief  to  the  individ- 
ual taxpayer,  and  to  ease  his  burden.  I 
respectfully  urge  the  Members  of  thi» 
House,  and  particularly  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
take  concrete  action  on  such  a  program 
before  adjournment. 
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due  tlon  of  phospborus. 
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SMkL^Mwily  Law  F«H  W  Htlcs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 


SBN ATS  OF  THX  TJlirrKD  8TA7XS 
FHdoy.  Ju2y  24,  iS53 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
tmoos  consent  to  have  an  editorial  from 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  North  Star,  a  news« 
paper  published  In  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.. 
dealing  with  aoeial  aeeuiitT;  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raco«>. 

I  bilng  particular  attention  of  the 
Benate  to  the  comments  of  the  editorial 
with  regard  to  the  legislative  activities 
of  our  colleague  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HuMPHHET]  In  support  of 
legislation  to  Improve  the  social-security 
system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pxlnted  in  the  Rccord, 
as  fellows: 


8ocuii^-8BcaairT  Imw  Fdu.  or 
iCany  men  and  women  past  65  who  have 
bought  and  paid  for  a  social -security  check 
each  aaontli  are  deriving  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  this  form  of  insurance. 

These  oldstMs  should  dsaw  an  average  of 
•SO  monthly.  Jilany  are  able  and  willing  to 
work.  But  If  they  get  a  Job  in  private  em- 
ployment paying  more  than  $73  a  month 
tbi^r  sodal -security  check  is  nulled  for  the 
period  of  such  employment. 

In  the  first  place  the  $80  a  month  Is  pea* 
huts  at  a  time  when  the  eoet  of  living  Is 
higher  than  ever  before  in  the  coxintry's  his- 
tory. In  the  second  place  those  who  paid 
for  social  secxirlty  should  be  permitted  to 
work,  tf  they  want  to  do  so,  without  sacrl- 
Aetog  ^e  insurance  for  which  they  have 
paid.  There  is  ample  Justiflctttion  for  rais- 
ing tUs  ttd  to  $100.  Gr  bettar  stm  taking 
it  off  entirely. 

One   of   the   most   conservative   Joumak 
•everal  months  ago  raised  the  question  by 
asking  why  there  should  be  any  limit  to 
what  an  oldster  should  be  permitted  to  earn 
ever  and   above   his   social-security   check. 
Believe  it  or  not,  this  pubUeatlon  was  none 
other  than  th«  Saturday  Bvvning  Post  which 
aeldam  loses  any  sleep  over  the  fate  of  the 
•omnMMi  people  but  in  this  Instance  demon- 
strated that  at  times  it  does  actually  havs 
lapses  from  its  chronic  habit  of  worrying 
over  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  big  business. 
There  are  some  people  in  fortunate  finan- 
cial circumstances  who  have  heard  of  social 
•ecurlty  and  have  the  vague  idea  that  it  Is 
•ome  sort  of  a  dole.    On  the  contrary,  thosa 
■Bonthly  social-security  checks  are  dividends 
OB  a  few  million  insurance  poUdes.    The 
policyholders   paid   for   them   by   the   pay- 
cback  deduction  method  until  they  leached 
the  age  of  08.    While  social  security  might 
be  called  a  form  of  compulsory  Insurance 
toast  of  the  policyholders  aoquicaoed  cheer- 
fully  to  the   pay-check   withdrawals   even 
though  these  deductions,  piled  up  on  others. 
Cftan  were  like  "paying  through  the  nose." 
Now   many   oldtimers    are    pretty   husky, 
being  easily  able  to  outstrip  many  younger 
men   In   work   performance   and  they  nat- 
urally resent   laws  which  deprive  them  of 
th^r  rightful  Insurance  dividends.    We  know 
quite  a  few  able-bodied  men  and  women 
well  above  66  who  have  not  drawn  a  oent 
ot  aoelal-securlty  money  and  i>robably  never 
will  because  they  continue  to  work  by  pref- 
erence  and  maqy   undoubtedly    will   until 
they  drop  In  their  tracks.     Oh  yes,  social- 
security   deductions   from   their   weekly   or 
Bsonthly  earnings  checks  are  made  as  usual. 
The  ironical  part  of  it  is  that  with  the 
unemployed  roU  smaller  th*i^   \x  has 


In  manii  memory  ths  Mtvloes  of  thaae  men 
aol  women  In  the  upper  age  brackets  are 
soiely  aaeded  In  all  branches  of  buslnass 
an  I  'ndustry. 

'vhfi  writer's  undivided  Interest  la  this 
gr(  at  snare  and  delxislon  known  as  social 
se<  urity  Is  about  $80  a  month,  plus  half  of 
tki  tt  to  the  wife,  and  he  would  like  to  have 
It  ^or  the  pxirchase  of  one  of  those  alr-eon- 
dH  toned  Fords,  which  would  afford  far  more 
CO  nfort  than  the  1046  model  as  he  rides  to 
an  1  from  work,  to  say  nothing  atx>ut  a  oor- 
res  ponding  increase  in  his  phenomenal  ea- 
patlty  for  labor.     (Bragging  again.) 

1  Jnlted  States'  Senator  HuicPBxrr,  Demo- 
en  t.  has  presented  six  bills  which  he  be- 
lle res  will  remove  some  of  the  inequities 
of  social  security.  Among  other  changes 
he  would  increase  from  $75  to  $100  the 
m<  nthly  amount  which  may  be  earned  wlth- 
ou ;  loss  of  social -security  benefits;  would 
ex  end  benefits  for  military  service;  would 
ex  end  social  security  to  ministers;  would 
in(  rease  the  benefits  percentage  of  a  wife  or 
wi  low  of  a  man  under  social  security.  He 
all  3  would  Increase  the  average  of  $60  re- 
eej  red  by  those  not  working. 

'[liere  should  be  no  osillng  of  $76;  not 
evn  9t  $100;  no  celling  at  all.  But  Sen- 
at<  f  Httvphsst's  efforts  are  in  the  right  di- 
rwtkm.     Hs  says: 

'  In  the  face  of  the  highest  cost  of  living 
In  the  Nation's  history  benefits  under  so- 
cial security  average  $50  pw  month.  •  •  • 
Net  counting  luxuries,  not  ooiuiting  doctor 
and  hospital  bills,  not  counting  even  shoes 
an  1  clothing,  who  can  Uve  on  $50  a  month?" 

.Is  we  recall  it,  when  the  air  was  full  of 
fa:kcy  campaign  promises  last  November  we 
h^d  social  security  mentioned  several 
tiiies.  We  are  sure  we  are  not  mistaken 
as  to  hearing  the  heavy  oratory  on  social 
sei  urity  rcf «Tn  since  about  8  percent  of  the 
Nttlon's  population  Is  above  65.  with  an 
in  Tease  to  10  percent  in  20  years  and  still 
to  be  climbing.  No  candidate  in  his  right 
m:  nd  falls  to  make  a  few  promises  to  a 
gr  rup  that  large,  whether  he  can  keep  them 
or  even  intended  to  keep  them  if  within 
hi  1  power.  So  we  feel  reasonably  safe  in 
■a  ring  there  were  promises.    So  what? 

h  approximately  the  words  <rf  Senator 
Ht  icpHKKT  "the  Congress  has  a  resixmslblllty 
to  reexamine  this  problem  and  act  Intelll- 
ge  itly  and  expeditiously  to  improve  our  so- 
cli  1-securlty  prog^^am.'* 


Catde 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vxsemA 
:  N  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  24.  1953 

:  ir.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
ca]  led  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
crl  deal  condition  of  the  cattle  market 
an<l  quoted  certain  figures  comparing 
th(  farmers'  receipts  with  consumer 
pri  ;es  as  they  existed  on  the  Chicago  and 
Ne  V  York  markets  during  the  month  of 
Maty. 

also  pointed  out  the  disproportionate 
£hire  of  the  profits  which  was  going  to 
the  middlemen. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  unless  the 
cat  Je  market  rallied  and  consumer 
prl^s  stabilized  themselves  at  a  fair 
Jev<  si.  I  intended  to  call  tot  a  congres- 
Aioiial  Investigation  of  the  possibility  of 
a  n  onopoUstic  conspiracy  among  the  big 
whi>le8alen  and  the  Mg  packers. 


I  was  extremely  pleased  to  learn  this 
week  that  the  cattle  market  has  rallied 
a!OpreeiaUy  within  the  last  2  weeks.  On 
the  Chicago  market.  Prime  steers  have 
rtaen  since  June  29  from  tnM  to  $30.50 ; 
Choice  steers  from  $21.75  to  $28.75;  Good 
cattle  from  $19.50  to  $25.50;  Commercial 
cattle  from  $17.50  to  $23;  and  Utility 
catUe  from  $13.50  to  $18.  Especially  in 
view  of  the  continued  drought  and  the 
abiindanoe  of  cattle  on  the  market,  this 
reflects  a  very  encouraging  trend,  and 
the  indications  are  that  consumer  prices 
may  also  drop  sll^tly.  In  light  of  these 
circumstances.  I  feel  that  a  congressional 
investigation  would  be  premature  at  this 
time.  However,  this  is  a  situation  which 
win  bear  preferred  attention  and  close 
scrutiny. 
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The  Way  to  Peace  h  Tkroafli  the  U.  N. 

EXTENSION  OP  itinMARgfl 

or 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

or  CToaoiA 
IN  THE  BOX7SB  OF  RXPRESENTATEVB8 

Friday.  JtUy  24. 1953 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.   Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitiitlon  of  July  21.  1953.  entitled  "The 
Way  to  Peace  Is  Through  the  U.  N.~ 

This  editorial  refers  to  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley, 
one  of  our  great  statesmen  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  wwld  peace: 

TBS  Wat  to  Pxacs  Is  TBtouca  tbx  IT.  N. 

Jim  Parley  is  a  sound  man  and  surely  no 
part  of  a  radical.  He  is  conservative  as  an 
ear  of  com.  Also  he  Is  a  living  affirmation 
of  what  we  call  the  American  way.  or  the 
Horatio  Alger  story  of  Sink  or  Swim,  or  from 
Log  Cabin  to  the  White  Hoxise.  To  be  sure, 
he  never  quite  reached  the  Hoiise  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  but  he  was  nominated  for 
It.  and  he  helped  put  men  In  it.  and  be  was 
a  Cabinet  member  of  stature.  He  came  up 
the  hard  way,  from  the  poor  boy  to  a  man  of 
substance  and  of  a  character  which  Is  inter- 
nationally known  and  respected. 

In  a  speech  at  Colgate  University  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  he  said  that  while  the 
way  to  peace  woxUd.  of  course,  be  long  and 
arduous,  he  completely  supported  working 
for  world  peace  through  the  United  Nations. 
because  the  United  Nations  functions  under 
a  principle  which  eventually  win  succeed. 

Jim  Farley  can  always  be  ooiwted  on  to       ^ 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

His  statement  of  support  for  the  U.  N, 
comes  at  a  good  time.  Coming  from  Jim 
Farley,  whom  even  the  most  fanatic  cannot 
label  anything  but  a  sound,  conservative, 
progressive  American,  the  support  is  the  more 
valuable. 

It  ccHnes  at  a  time  when  the  hiie  and  cry 
against  the  United  Nations  is  at  a  peak. 

It  con>es  at  a  time  when  organisations 
with  fine,  patriotic  sounding  namec  are  at- 
tacking the  U.  N.  as  an  enemy  of  our  schools 
and  as  something  which  wiU  take  away  our 
sovereignty.  By  swan^jlng  the  uninformed 
who  are  too  busy  to  read  and  know,  they 
have  been  able  to  persuade  many  Americans 
to  fear  and  distrust  the  U.  N. 

Many  Americans  do  not  remember,  if  In- 
deed they  ever  did  know,  the  story  of  the 
league  of  Nations  and  what  our  falliire  to 
support  it  meant.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
comprehend  that  had  we  been  a  partici- 
pating member  and  sustained  the  League, 
there  is  sotmd  reason  to  beUeve  we  would 


/ 


have  avoided  the  world  depression  and  the 
Seeond  World  War. 

Tills  Is  not  simply  a  theory.  The  Lesfue. 
and  an  administration  supporting  it.  would 
never  have  enacted  the  ruinous  tariffs  and 
trade  barriers  which  brok«  down  the  Euro- 
pean eoonomy.  It  would  have  prevented  the 
e«momlc  wars  in  Europe.  It  would  have 
nurtured  the  new  governments  starting  out 
in  a  democratic  path,  and  they  would  not 
have  fallen  victime  of  the  depreasion.  Dicta- 
tors, Communist  and  Fascist,  would  never 
have  risen  out  of  wreckage  of  their  failures. 

The  same  sort  of  narrow-minded,  greedy 
forces,  which  seek  political  power  for  them- 
selves, are  at  work  today,  seeking  to  destroy 
our  participation  in  the  Dnlted  Nations. 

The  thoughtful  citizen  must  realise  that 
If  we  are  to  have  peace  it  can  be  either  the 
sort  which  is  enforced  by  guns,  or  the  sort 
which  Is  attained  by  collective  agreement 
between  nations.  As  Farley  so  well  says,  the 
n.  N.  principle,  as  was  that  of  the  League, 
Is  one  which  ultimately  will  succeed. 

Today,  as  we  move  toward  a  truce  in  Ko- 
rea, It  will  be  folly  if  we  do  not  remember 
that  the  way  to  peace  is  one  which  must 
patiently  and  arduously  bjrpass  the  emo- 
tions, the  hates,  fears,  and  ambitions  in  world 
forces  and  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  can- 
not be  done  quickly.  If  the  truce  comes  and 
If  we  can  restrict  the  wars  of  the  next  several 
years  to  small  areas,  in  which  the  fires  even- 
tuaUy  may  be  put  out.  It  wiU  neither  be  sur- 
prising nor  important  that  a  coUectlve  agree- 
ment takes  several  years  and  that  in  those 
weary  months  breakdowns,  stc^pages,  and 
angry  temper  flareups  delay  it. 

The  U.  N.  prevented  a  world  war  In  Korea. 
It  now  moves  toward  a  truce.  In  so  doing 
K  mows  toward  world  peace  which  Is,  of 
course,  many  years  away.  But  it  Is  ahead. 
And  the  U.  N.  principle  Is  the  only  path  to  It. 


Fana  aad  Ranch 


^ 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  IKARD 

or  TEXAS 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  July  24.  1953 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  which  are  the  Farm  and 
Ranch  columns  as  they  appeared  in  ttie 
Wichita  Falls  Record-News.  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  on  July  21  and  July  22, 1953: 

{fftom  tlM  WldilU  Falls  (Tex.)  Record-News 
ot  July  ai.  ISiSJ 
FaKM  AlfD  Rahcr 

(By  Glenn  Shelton) 

Farmers  and  ranchers  In  Wichita  County 
are  completely  disgusted  with  the  recent 
order  from  the  State  drought  relief  commit- 
tee setting  forth  eligibility  regulations  on 
this  so-called  relief  feed  program.  And  they 
have  a  right  to  bs.  Por  the  rules  as  now 
set  up  will  allmlnate  from  eligibility  abou* 
90  percent  of  applicants  for  the  feed.  On 
the  surface,  the  rules  seem  to  have  a  good 
purpose.  Under  them  the  feed  will  not  go  to 
(1)  farmers  and  ranchers  having  more  than 
a  30-day  supply  of  feed  on  hand,  or  to  (2) 
those  financially  able  to  get  along  without 
the  help. 

But  the  order  Ignores  the  purpose  of  the 
program.  And  What  Is  the  purpose?  It  should 
be  to  help  stahlllze  the  livestock  Industry 
until  such  time  as  new  rains  and  the  avall- 
ahinty  of  pasture  stabilises  it  In  a  natural 
way.  Otherwise,  the  Government  has  no 
more  right  to  rescue  from  financial  dlsastw 
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a  fanner  or  raneber  tlian  a  grooer  or  den- 
tist. If  tax  money  is  being  spent  to  insure 
a  continuous  supply  of  meat  for  the  tax- 
Frying  consumer,  then  it  has  justification. 
Otherwise,  it  hasn't. 

So,  assuming  the  Government  wants  to 
stabilise  the  livestock  todustry,  how  wiU  this 
order  contribute  to  that  end?  The  rancher 
flnanciaUy  able  to  get  along  without  the 
aid  will  dump  his  cattle  on  the  market  as 
a  result  of  it.  Why?  Simply  because  it  it 
unprofitable  for  him  to  put  the  high  priced 
feed  Into  a  low-priced  cow.  It  is  a  cold 
business  proposition  to  him.  This  will  mean, 
of  course,  a  new  run  on  the  market  and 
chaos  lor  the  industry  the  Government  os- 
tensibly is  trying  to  stabUize. 

No  one  is  arguing  for  financial  help  to  rich 
ranchers.  That  is  beside  the  point.  They 
don't  need  the  help.  But  if  this  low-priced 
feed  is  not  made  available  to  rich,  poor,  and 
indifferent  alike,  then  a  big  segment  of  the 
livestock  Industry  will  find  it  is  not  prcflUbie 
to  board  their  cattle  with  a  result  that  they 
will  all  go  to  market.  The  owners  of  the 
vast  King  Ranch,  for  example,  certainly  do 
not  need  the  help  to  keep  from  going  out 
of  business.  The  owners  may  be  milUonaires, 
for  all  I  know.  But  if  the  King  Ranch 
alone  dumped  all  its  cattle  on  the  market, 
the  mdustry  would  go  to  pot  in  short  order. 

And  the  King  Ranch  and  all  other  big 
operates  may  do  Just  that  if  the  order  from 
State  headquarters  is  put  Into  effect.  For 
they  need  the  cheap  feed  in  order  that  they 
might  keep  their  cattle  without  risk  of  losing 
too  much  money  on  them,  not  because  they 
don't  have  the  money  to  buy  the  hlgb-priced 
feed.  So.  the  order  is  wrong  not  because 
it  fails  to  help  the  big  rancher,  but  because 
it  fails  to  help  the  Industry  and  might  even 
wreck  It. 

Farmers,  ranchsra.  and  agricultural  au- 
thorities I  talked  with  Monday  were  disgusted 
and  angry  over  what  they  term  this  "pauper's 
oath."  Most  of  them  say  they  are  washing 
their  bands  of  the  entire  program.  I  pre- 
dicted this  ordor  in  a  column  a  week  ago 
last  Sunday.  It  has  finally  arrived  on  the 
county  level,  and.  believe  me.  It's  raising  a 
stink. 

[Ttom  the  Wiehtta  Palls  (Tta.)  Beeord-Hewa 

of  July  22,  li»63] 

FAKK  AJfS  Ramch 

(By  Glenn  Shelton) 

The  relief  feed  situation  has  been  botched 
up  right  and  can  only  be  untangled  now  by 
the  top  brass.  The  order  requiring  farmers 
and  ranchers  virtually  to  sign  a  pauper's  oath 
was  asinine  in  the  extreme,  and  I  suspect 
the  boys  who  attempted  to  perpetrate  it  are 
now  beginning  to  realise  It  themselves.  The 
amazing  part  of  It  Is  that  they  couldnt  see 
the  oonsequexHses  of  their  act  long  hef  ore  they 
did.  If  a  hammerhead  like  me  could  fore- 
see it.  then  why,  I  ask.  couldn't  the  astute 
politicians  in  Washington  and  College 
Station?  They  are  now  catching  "TVed"  from 
every  farmer  and  rancher  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  when  with  just  a  mlnlmtim  of  fwe- 
sight,  they  could  have  been  reaping  votes 
and  good  will  instead. 

Almost  before  the  order  left  Washington, 
X  presume,  we  looew  of  It  here  and  roundly 
cfMidwn"*d  it,  labeling  it  a  pauper's  oath 
and  predicting  it  would  have  dire  political 
consequences.  On  July  12  this  coliunn  said 
that  if  strings  were  attached  to  the  aid  they 
would  "serve  am  a  political  noose  to  hang 
the  demagogs  who  promise  and  then  ren«ge." 
A  lull  week  before  ^e  order  reached  ths 
oovnty  level  1  predicted  It  here  and  pointed 
ant  what  would  happen  wtaea  it  did. 

I  am  mentloalng  this  not  In  a  spirit  at 
IXMsUng,  but  DMrely  to  sbow  bow  stupid  the 
admlntotnrtors  of  this  program  are.  Actu- 
ally^ It  was  no  feat  to  know  of  the  order. 
I  was  told  about  tt  by  a  good  frtend  of  mine 
whom  X  trust  and  Who  had  It  on  good  au- 


thority. It  wasn't  quite  the  shot  In  the  dark 
it  seemed  to  be,  but  neither  was  it  anything 
to  be  particularly  proud  of.  But  my  inter- 
pretation of  Its  results  apparently  was  better 
than  those  who  sent  It  down.  For  surely 
they  wouldn't  have  done  so  if  they  had  been 
able  to  foresee  the  popular  uprising  it  would 
precipitate. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  administration  and 
everyone  concerned  would  have  been  better 
off  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  done.  But 
of  course  the  poUtlcos  couldnt  have  ignored 
the  clarion  call  of  the  voters.  They  had  to 
make  prompt  response  and  promise  quick  aid, 
otherwise  they  would  have  lost  a  precinct 
here  and  there  come  next  election.  But 
rushing  helter-ekelter  without  dillydallying 
into  such  a  mess  was  political  folly  of  even 
worse  dimensions.  For  their  harvest  now 
may  be  a  boot  out  of  office  instead  of  a  few 
more  precincts  next  election  day. 

If  the  administration  had  come  quietly  to 
the  aid  of  the  cattle  industry,  making  no 
promises  but  bringing  substantial  relief 
without  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  strings,  then 
it  would  have  deserved  and  received  the  glad 
hand  of  the  average  voter,  both  urban  and 
rural.  Maybe  it  should  have  dllljrdallied 
long  enoTigh  to  listen  to  Senator  Ltndon 
Johnson,  Concressman  Frank  Ikaed.  or  some 
of  the  other  Democrats  who  had  been  over 
the  road  before  and  who  knew  the  temper 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  Southwestern 
cattlemen. 

Here's  what  probab7y  win  happen  now. 
The  boys  In  the  Agriculture  Department  will 
announce  that  the  order  was  misinterpreted 
and  is  no  pauper's  oath  at  all.  Fanners  and 
ranchers  to  receive  the  feed  they  need  will 
have  to  sign  nothing;  they  won't  even  have 
to  pledge  anything  orally.  The  feed  will  bs 
distributed  just  as  if  the  order  were  not 
given,  and  the  Government  will  hope  all  will 
be  forgiven  and  quickly  forgotten.  That's 
the  way  It  should  have  been  in  the  first  place. 


Water  Svppif  tm4  Mm  Texas  Ecoaoay: 
Aa   Appraisal    af   the   Texas   Water 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or  TXSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVBS 
Friday,  July  24. 1953 

ISi.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoks,  I  Include  a 
column  written  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Johnson, 
editor  of  the  Amarillo  Globe-Times. 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  concerning  the  work  of 
the  distineruished  minority  leader  of  tha 
Senate.  The  HonoraUe  Lyhdok  B. 
JOBMsan,  of  Texas,  in  obtaining  a  surrey 
and  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, styled  Water  Supply  and  the  Texas 
Economy:  An  Appraisal  of  the  Texas 
Water  Problem. 

This  survey  and  report  points  up  the 
No.  1  problem  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Johnson's  ooiumn  gives  credit 
where  coedit  is  due: 

Tmtss  Taos 
(By  T.   E.   Johnson) 

Much  of  the  Nation's  eaqMinding  economy 
Is  now  geared  to  industrial  production  la 
Texas. 

Bow  Texss  meets  this  Industrial  opportu* 
nlty  is  largely  dependent  on  how  it  meets 
the  State's  No.  1  problem — that  of  an  ads* 
quate  water  supply. 
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This  1«  the  oentnd  theme  of  an  outstand- 
ing report:  Water  Supply  and  the  Texas 
Economy:  An  Appraisal  of  the  Texas  Water 
Problem. 

This  report,  4  years  In  the  making  and 
ja-epared  by  the  Axistln  planning  offlce  at 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  is  one  of  far- 
reaching  Importance  to  all  residents  of  the 
SUte. 

It  suggests  and  offers  an  overall  plan  of 
water  utilization,  a  plan  with  a  purpose,  a 
plan  of  Federal  and  State  cooperation — and 
a  plan,  if  you  please,  which  would  bring 
increased  wealth  to  the  people  of  Texas  in 
the  billions  of  dollars. 

This  report  is  more  than  a  plan.  It  Is  the 
most  comprehensive  survey  yet  made  public 
of  where  the  water  is.  how  it  has  been 
utilized  in  the  past,  how  both  water  and 
money  have  been  wasted  because  projects 
have  not  been  "tied  together";  It  reveals  tliat 
there  is  abundant  water  in  Texas,  both  for 
industrial  and  agricultural  purposes — if  we 
spend  our  money  "in  the  right  direction,"  if 
we  quit  building  dams  for  flood  control  and 
start  building  them  for  water  supplies. 

In  short,  it  Is  a  long-range  water  pro- 
gram for  Texas  that  would  enable  a  continu- 
ing industrial  expansion,  that  would  permit 
another  million  acres  of  farmland  to  be 
irrigated — a  program  wlilch  would  under- 
write the  economy  of  Texas  for  an  increase 
in  billions  of  dollars,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Texans  and  the  Nation   as  well. 

This  all-important  report  which  gets  at 
the  heart  of  the  water  problem  in  Texas 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Ltmoom  Johmsow. 

"I  have  been  concerned  with  this  situa- 
tion for  many  years,"  said  Senator  Johnson. 
"One  of  my  first  acts  when  I  entered  the 
Senate  in  1949  was  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  survey  the  Texas  water  situ- 
ation. 

"I  asked  the  Department  to  do  a  full  Job. 
It  was  not  one  that  could  be  handled  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  The  report  is  a  docu- 
ment of  tremendous  Importance  to  all  resi- 
dents in  Texas." 

Most  striking  fact  of  the  report  is  that 
Texas  as  a  whole  has  much  more  water  than 
It  uses  and  much  more  water  than  it  needs. 

Irrigation  has  increased  at  a  fast  pace  in 
recent  years;  industrial  consinnption  of  wa- 
ter has  Increased  unbelievably. 

Yet.  Texas  uses  only  16  percent  of  the 
yearly  discharge  of  streams  that  border  or 
originate  In  the  State. 

The  remainder — 85  percent — makea  Its  way 
Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

To  suggest  a  remedy,  the  report  reviews 
tlie  past: 

Federal  investments  for  flood  control  In 
Texas  total  $300  million;  pending  proposals 
for  Federal  flood -control  projects  in  Texas 
amoxmt  to  some  pMO  million. 

The  remedy  >• 

Divert  this  program  Into  one  of  supply, 
rather  than  flood  control,  and  all  that  por- 
tion of  Texas  served  by  its  own  streams  will 
have  ample  water  for  all  fcnreseeable  needs, 
regardless  ot  the  extent  of  increasing  in- 
dustrialization. 

That's  the  big  area  of  east,  central,  and 
south  Texas — and  including  all  the  gulf 
coast  region  from  Orange  on  the  east  to 
Corpus  Chrlstl  on  the  west. 

That's  the  area  where  industrial  develop- 
ment is  heaviest,  and  the  area  where  85  per- 
cent o**  the  water  carried  by  Texas'  own  rivers 
flows  Into  the  gulf. 

The  Plains  section,  of  course,  Is  an  entirely 
different  story. 

Here  ground  water  is  the  major  source  of 
supply,  for  both  municipal  and  agriculttiral 
purposes. 

The  lone  exception  Is  the  Canadian  River. 
With  an  estimated  ruiK}ff  yield  of  150.000 
acre-feet  annually  that  could  be  utilized 
for  Indtistrial  and  municipal  purposes. 
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Rectenltlon  of  the  transition  of  the  pri- 
mary '  fexas  water  problem  from  one  of  flood 
contro  1  to  one  of  water  supply  for  the  pro- 
ductioa  of  goods. 

The  economic  opportunity  presented  the 
State  if  new  water  supplies  are  developed 
and  u1  lllzed  in  conjunction  with  other  avail- 
able n  itural  resources  to  meet  mounting  re- 
quires kents  of  the  national  and  State  econ- 
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utilisation  of  this  source  and  proper 
ot   underground  suppUss   are 


up,  the  report  suggests  as  the 
for  a  State  water  policy,  the  fol- 


Statci's  rights  over  Its  water. 

on  of  the  reimbursement  respon- 
when  Federal  funds  are  invested 
water  projects. 
as   Senator   Johitson   so   aptly   ob- 


program  •  •  •  may  not  be  the  right 
But  It  does  give  us  the  basis  for  think- 
the  problem.    It  is  an  issue  we 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore." 
predict  it  vrill  liecome  an  invaluable 
document.    It  challenges  the  think- 
all  Texans. 

all  Texans  are  indebted  to  Senator 
JoHN^M  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  t^B  facta  now  available  to  the  public. 


G?il  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

tON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OV  KAaVXAMS 

IN  '  nSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24,  1953 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pend x   of  the   CONCBBSSXONAL  RXCOltD,  I 

inclu  ie  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Sherfey  Ewing,  director  of  the  Civil  De- 
fensel  Agency  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
in  reply  to  his  request  for  assistance  to 
havejrestored  the  TO-oercent  House  cut 
in  t]  le  Federal  civil  defense  appro- 
priat  ons. 
Th^  letter  follows: 

Jttlt  22. 1953. 

Mr.   SlIKXLET  EWTNO, 

Director .  Civil  Defense  Agency, 

State  of  Maryland,  PikeavUle,  Md. 

DXAR  DnxcTOR  EwiMc:  I  received  your 

of  July  14,  1953,  calling  attention  to 

of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 

s    recommended    reduction    of    more 

0  percent  In  the  budget  for  the  Federal 

defense  Administration.     I  am  happy 

you  my  views  on  civil  defense,  and  I 

you  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 

Congressman  from  the  Seventh  Congres- 

Dlstrict  of  Maryland  to  restore  the 

c^ade  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  over 

drastic  reduction  in  the  proposed  civil 

budget  for  the  District,  but  I  have 

even  more  alarmed  over  the  reduc- 

the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

defense  appropriation  for  the  Nation. 

thing  that  concerns  me  most  is  the 

'or  the  indifference  of  Congress  to  the 

for  an  adequate  civil-defense  ap- 

This  indifference  seems  to  tiave 

Its  roclts  in  the  general  apathy  of  the  public. 

apathy    stems    from    one    of    two 

the  lack  of  appreciation  on 

of  the  citizenry  generally  of  the  real 

and  possibility  of  attack  or  a  fatalistic 

resignition  to  atomic  attack*  and  their  i"« 

evltable  results. 
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The  only  answer  to  the  problem  Is  educa- 
tion of  and  understanding  by  the  citizenry 
of  the  peril  and  the  means  available  for  pro- 
tection against  the  peril.  The  public  must 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  military 
and  civilian  defense  authorities  are  convinoad 
that  military  detenses  alone  are  incapable  of 
guaranteeing  o\ir  Nation  complete  immunity 
from  air  attacks.  It  is  reliably  estimated 
that  if  our  enemies  were  to  launch  an  air 
attack  upon  this  country.  80  to  100  of  our 
major  industrial  cities  would  receive  at  least 
1  or  2  enemy  atomic  bombs.  This  Is  not 
wild  speculation,  but  is  an  informed  guess 
made  by  officials  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  preparing  against  Just  such 
an  event.  We  know  that  our  Nation  is  one 
which  does  not  initiate  or  launch  war.  If  war 
were  to  come.  It  would  probably  conM  in  the 
form  of  a  surprise  and  eudden  attack  upon 
us.  The  military  authorities  have  studied 
the  question  of  defense  and  it  is  their  view 
that  a  strong,  weil-organized  civilian  defense 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  strike  iMck  against 
an  aggressor.  Those  citlaeus  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  major  cities  are  vulnerable  to 
attack  from  the  air  by  an  aggressor  nation 
are  living  in  a  "fool's  paradise."  It  would  Im 
tragic,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  wait  for  a  sudden 
atomic  atack  to  rouse  us  from  our  apathy. 

We  liave  the  heroic  example  of  the  peopl* 
of  Oreat  Britain  who  stood  up  against  tha 
horrible  terror  and  nightmare  of  constant 
bombing  attacks.  They  proved  that  a  dvll. 
Ian  population  which  understands  peril  and 
prepares  itself  against  the  peril  can  survive. 
It  may  be  said  that  atomic  bombing  is  differ- 
ent from  bombing  with  conventional  high 
explosives.  This  is  true.  But  science,  med- 
ical knowledge,  trained  and  organized  perw 
sonnel — in  other  words,  knowledge  and  de- 
termination— helped  the  British  people  sur- 
vive Iximblng  terror  never  theretofore  expe- 
rienced or  known.  Our  military  experts,  our 
medical  and  scientiflc  experts  assure  us  that 
a  civilian  population  informed,  educated,  and 
prepared  against  the  peril  of  atomic  bomb- 
ings has  a  good  chance  of  survival.  We  must 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  will  to  survive. 

In  the  past,  war  was  a  military  adventura 
which  brought  together  only  the  trained  mUl- 
tary  iwlts  of  combatant  nations.  In  World 
War  n  we  had  a  concept  of  total  war.  Total 
war  brings  together,  even  though  remotely 
separated,  not  only  trained  military  units, 
but  a  total  population  against  total  popu- 
lation. It  can  be  said.  In  fact,  that  every 
citizen  of  a  nation,  from  the  smallest  con- 
scious child  to  the  oldest  inhabitant,  is  en« 
gaged  by  warfare  in  its  modem  oonoept.  To- 
day no  one  in  a  nation  at  war  can  be  a  civU- 
Ian.  In  other  words,  Just  as  military  units 
must  be  trained  to  engage  in  armed  conflict, 
so  every  citizen  must  be  trained  in  order  to 
protect  himself  and  herself  against  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  modern  warfare  waged 
from  the  skies  and  with  guided  missiles  em- 
ploying atomic,  and  who  knows,  even  hydro- 
gen weapons. 

Even  as  the  people  of  Britain  devised  de- 
fenses against  the  airplane,  explosive  bombs, 
and  guided  missiles,  so  we  can  acquire  tha 
knowledge  to  devise  defenses  against  the 
more  advanced  airplane,  the  more  advanced 
bomb,  and  the  more  advanced  guided  mlzv 
sile.  A  history  of  mankind,  its  warfare  tm- 
Its  weapons,  indicates  that  first  we  devise 
weapons  and  then  we  devise  defenses  against 
weapons.  Oiu  best  scientific  minds  and  our 
Ijest  engineering  and  medical  minds  have 
been  at  work  to  protect  our  civilian  popu- 
lation against  the  devastating  effect  of  mod- 
em and  horrible  weapons  of  war. 

But  in  order  to  carry  on  the  necessary  re- 
search and  study  to  devise  protective  and 
curative  devices  for  the  civilian  population, 
we  must  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the 
Civilian  Defense  Department  in  order  that 
it  can  carry  out  its  program  and  meet  Ita 
responsibilities. 

Our  Oovernment  miist  engage  In  a  com- 
plete and  total  all-out  effort  to  bridge  thla 
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gria  and  terrible  gap  between  weapons  and 
defense.  It  Is  unrealistic  indeed  to  appro- 
priate huge  sums  of  money  for  thi!  Military 
EstaMlshment  and  to  Ignore  minimum  re- 
iioirements  for  civilian  defense.  Civilian  de- 
fanse  is  directly  related  to  the  threat  of  war. 
Our  huge  appropriations  for  the  Military  Es- 
tahlishment  to  evktoace  enough  of  the  threat 
of  war.  We  miist  maintain  a  civilian-defense 
establishment  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of 
war  Indicated  by  our  appropriation  for  mili- 
tary defense. 

The  cltiaens  ■unt  be  alerted.  They  must 
be  alerted  to  tb«  poastbUittas  of  clviUan 
defense.  This  all-out  affort  should  be  oon- 
diicted  through  aU  of  the  modern  media 
developed  for  communication  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information:  the  printing  press, 
the  radio,  television,  motion  pictures.  The 
idl-oot  defense  agalns*  aH-<mt  war  is  all-out 
knowledge  and  education.  Government 
must  provide  tlie  funds  neoeasary  to  Im- 
plement all-out  knowledge  and  to  execute 
•11-out  defense. 

We  all  regret  the  fact  that  our  dvaian 
defease  program  Is  not  as  far  advanced  and 
as  adequate  as  w«  would  like  It  to  be.  Tet; 
we  should  an  be  deeply  grateful  to  the  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  and  conseienUous  citizena 
of  our  Nation — most  of  whom  are  volun- 
tecn — who  have  been  devoting  themselves 
to  dvOian  defense  organization.  I  am  fear- 
ful that  a  heavy  slash  in  requested  appro- 
priations would  strike  a  death  blow  to  the 
morale  of  tbeae  publlo-splrlted  dtizena. 
Even  though  our  clvUlan  defense  organiza- 
tion Is  not  ftilly  effective,  we  can  all  find 
eomfort  In  the  fact  that  we  do  have  at  least 
a  skeleton  organi2ation  upon  which  we  can 
build.  If  the  mcrale  of  this  skeleton  or- 
ganization la  undermined,  and  this  organi- 
sation Is  destroyed,  then  we  must  hegUa.  to 
build  an  over  again. 

Congress  must  bolster  the  morale  of  civil- 
ian defense  workers  and  must  lead  the  way 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  civilian  defense 
organization.  The  responsibility  is  too  great 
for  us  to  take  any  other  course. 

Congress  must  be  mindful  of  the  con- 
sequences which  must  necessarily  flow  from 
its  slash  of  requested  civilian  defense  appro- 
priations. If  the  Congress  maintains  its  slash 
of  civilian  defense  funds.  It  will  set  up  a 
chain  reaction  wlilch  will  certainly  result 
In  a  slash  of  appropriations  at  State  and 
local  levels.  We  must  assume  State  and 
local  offldala  will  naturally  look  to  Congress 
as  a  gauge  and  baronMter  of  civilian  defense 
requirements.  If  Congress  indicates  that 
the  need  is  not  great,  then  we  must  expect 
State  and  local  legislative  bodies  to  act  upon 
such  Indication.  Congress  would,  therefore. 
be  respoaslble  for  a  slash  in  clviUan  defense 
funds  in  the  Nation  which  would  run  far 
beyond  the  amount  actu^ly  cut  from  re- 
4iuested  appropriations  at  the  Federal  leveL 

With  warm  peraonal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Sainm.  N.  Fsmnx., 
Mtember  of  Congress. 


AI«jdm,  Cardkal  Stopiuc,  •£  Zafrcb, 
TufMlam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  JuLw  24,  tSSJ 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mflUons  of 
Americans  are  XoUowing  with  their  hopes 
And  prayers  tbe  condition  of  a  dergy- 
man  in  Zagreb.  YugocOavia.    He  is  tiie 


Iwrole  AiarAm,  Cardinal  StepiiMK.  now 
dangerouBty  iU  and  greatly  in  need  ot 
expert  medical  attention.  1  wish  to  In- 
clude with  ttiese  remailu  a  bulletin 
which  I  have  secured  from  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  reference  to  ftnawing 
an  American  physician  and  medical  aid 
to  be  sent  to  him. 

I  also  wish  to  express  ray  hopes  and 
wishes  for  speedy  recovery  for  Cardinal 
Stepinac: 

Jolt  S2.  It&S. 
Tbe  Bevemd  John  J.  Fltzpatrick,  execu- 
tive editor,  tbe  Florida  CatfaoUc.  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  originally  communicated  with  tha 
White  House  on  this  subject  by  telegram  of 
June  24.  1953.  In  that  tel^ram  he  stated 
that  he  had  reports  that  Cardinal  Stepinao 
was  dangerously  ill  and  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  steps  to  enable  an  Amerlccm 
physician  to  be  flown  to  the  side  of  the  car- 
dinal so  that  adequate  provision  could  be 
made  for  whatever  the  cardinal  might  re- 
quire. 

It  is  understood  that  the  White  House  re- 
plied to  this  telegram  pointing  out  that, 
whUe  the  United  SUtes  had  no  ba^s  to  in- 
tervene officially  to  extend  medical  assistance 
to  the  cardinal,  should  an  American  physi- 
cian request  permission  to  go  to  Yugoslavia 
for  purposes  of  attending  the  cardinal,  every 
appropriate  effort  would  be  made  to  facilitate 
his  travel  to  Yiigosiavta  for  that  purpose. 
The  letter  also  stated  tkstt  the  consul  in 
Zagreb  would  be  requested  to  do  what  he 
oould  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  tbe 
cardinal's  illness. 

On  July  15,  Father  Fltzpatrick  sent  a  sec- 
ond telegram  to  the  President  reiterating 
hla  plea  tibat  Immediate  action  abould  be 
taken.  Tills  telegram  was  apparently  sent 
simultaneously  with  telegnuns  to  a  nunaber 
ol  United  States  Senators.  In  addition  tt  la 
understood  ttutt  the  White  House  has  re- 
ceived numerous  similar  pleas  from  various 
Catholic  ofliolals  and  organizations  through- 
out the  country. 

In  the  interest  of  avotding  fuithei  delay, 
and  In  order  to  clarify  predaely  the  action 
wlalch  tills  Oovernment  would  be  able  to 
take,  Mr.  WJdworth  Bartxxir,  Acting  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs, 
called  Father  Fltzpatrick  by  td^hone  on 
Ftlday.  July  17,  10S3,  assuring  him  that  this 
Department  Is  desirous  of  doing  everything 
poaslble  to  assist  an  American  i^ysit^an  to 
travel  to  Yugoslavia,  but  pointing  out  that 
no  action  oouU  be  taken  untU  the  Depart- 
ment was  tnfacmed  of  tiM  name  of  such 
physician. 

On  Saturday.  July  18,  Father  Fttq>atrlck 
informed  tbe  Department  by  telephone  that 
Dr.  John  H.  Lawrence,  ot  Donner  Labora- 
tories, University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  was  prepared  to  90  to  Yugoslavia  im- 
mediately. Father  Fltzpatrick  accordingly 
was  advised  of  the  steps  wtiich  Dr.  Lawrence 
should  take  ta  applying  for  a  passport  and 
visa.  Father  Fltzpatrick  was  also  requested 
to  ask  Dr.  Lawrence  to  notify  the  Depart- 
ment as  soon  as  he  had  applied  for  a  Yugo- 
slav visa. 

MeanwhUe,  special  provisions  have  been 
made  to  expedite  issuance  of  a  passport  to 
Dr.  Lawrence  whether  he  applies  in  San 
n«nclsco  or  In  WaaMngton  In  addition, 
the  Yugoslav  Ambassador  has  been  requested 
to  do  everything  poesible  to  authorize  issu- 
ance of  a  Yugoslav  visa  to  Dr.  lAwrence  when 
he  does  apply,  and  has  been  further  re- 
quested to  cooperate  in  making  all  such  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  for  Dr.  Law- 
rence to  see  the  cardinal. 

This  Department  wUl  oontlaue  to  make 
every  effort  to  expedite  Dr.  Lawrenoe'a  travel. 

Information  availalble  to  tlUs  Department 
indicates  that  Cardinal  Stepinac  is  sxiflering 
from  polycythemia  vera,  an  illneas  charac- 
terized by  an  excess  of  red-blood  corpuscles. 
It  Is  reported  that  the  cardinal  has  received 


mad  teal  attention  froat  Bd^ade  speciaUsts, 
but  there  is  no  Information  available  as  to 
any  specific  medical  reqxiirements  in  connec- 
tlfln  with  treatment  of  the  ^^"*««"fil 


ISwito  Rica  Haib  Progrett  m  Tear 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBS  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVZS 

Friday.  July  24.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RacoRo,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  article  appear- 
ing in  the  New  Yoi*  Times  July  19, 1953. 
This  article  describes  some  of  the  prog- 
ress which  Puerto  Rico  has  made  in  re- 
cent years  and  describes  Puerto  Rico's 
emergeikce  from  dependent  status.  To- 
day marlcs  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

This  is  an  Important  birthday,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  to 
the  United  States  as  well.  To  the 
Puerto  Rican  people,  it  marks  a  year  of 
progress  under  full  self-government  in 
matters  of  internal  import.  For  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  demonstration  In 
action  of  a  policy  of  total  freedom  and 
total  liberty  for  lUl  peoples  under  our 
Sag. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  recent  years  in  internal  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  development,  as  • 
wen  as  in  political  progress.  During  the 
last  5  years.  252  new  factories  started 
operations  in  Puerto  Rico  creating  20.000 
new  Jobs  directly  and  an  additional  20,- 
000  indirectly.  This  is  an  Indication  ot 
tbe  success  which  the  Puerto  Rican  gov*  'v 
emment  has  had  in  attempting  to  place 
less  onpfaasis  on  agriculture  in  a  small 
overpopulated  island  where  there  is  not 
enough  land,  and  more  emphasis  on  In- 
dustrialization. I  have  observed  this  ac 
tivity  flrst-hand  during  my  several  trips 
to  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  have 
been  impressed  with  their  "Operatioa 
Bootstrap,"  their  gigantic  struggle  to  ele- 
vate themselves  throuirh  their  own  ef- 
forts. 

Puerto  Rico  is  attracting  new  indus- 
tries by  reason  of  a  liberal  tax-forgive- 
ness program  for  a  period  of  years,  and 
by  its  enormous  reservoir  of  available  la- 
bor. As  a  credit  to  the  administration  of 
Governor  Muhos-Marin,  It  might  be 
pointed  out  that  no  industry  will  be 
granted  tax  exemption  which  closes  k 
factory  in  the  mainland  to  open  a  factory 
in  the  island.  Puerto  Rico's  program  of 
industrialization  is  based  on  attracting 
new  capital  and  genuine  expansion  of 
business. 

If  the  progress  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
rapid  in  recent  years  before  it  organized 
itself  Into  a  Commonwealth  government, 
that  progress  has  been  even  more  accel- 
erated sinoe.  I  am  sore  that  tbe  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  will  continue  to  meet  tbeir 
great  need  through  their  own  efforts 
within  their  new  pt^tical  status.  I  say, 
"Hail  to  fhem  and  oongratidations  and 
best  wishes  for  tbe  future.** 
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The  New  York  Times  article  is  as 
follows: 
Punrro  Rsoo  Hails  Pboobt—  nv  Tsa»— Cmc» 

MONWKALTH       WlIX       CKLKBEATK       SATUmOAT 

FUST  AmanmaMMr  ab  a  Bm^-OorMMKima 

8rATs 

Saw  Jvaw.  P.  R..  July  IS-p—TIm  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  lUoo  wUl  celebrate  its 
first  annlTersary  aa  a  Mlf-govMning  state 
July  25.  It  will  be  an  Important  milestone  in 
tbe  four-centtiry  blstory  ol  tbe  Carrlbbean 
island. 

Wltb  the  ereatlon  of  its  own  constitution 
Just  a  year  ago,  Puerto  Rico  removed  the 
last  ▼estlges  oX  oolonlalism.  It  makes  its 
own  laws,  elects  Its  own  governor  and  legis- 
lative assembly  and  has  complete  freedom  in 
•  voluntary  compact  with  the  United  States. 

In  emerging  from  dependent  status,  the 
3400.000  people  of  Puerto  Rico  attained  a 
goal  visualised  by  the  framers  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  United  States  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  notified  the  United 
Nations  in  March  19S3.  that  Puerto  Rico 
was  no  longer  a  non-self-governing  area  and 
that  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  submit  an- 
nual reports.  The  General  Assembly  is  ex- 
pected to  ratify  this  dedsion  at  its  next  ses- 


Slght  nations.  Including  Australia.  Bel- 
glum.  Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands. 
New  Zealimd.  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  report  annually  to  the  United 
Nations  on  60  territories  with  a  population 
of  ISO  million. 

Fsoosxss  nc  KAmr  raajM 

In  the  year  since  Puerto  Rico  stepped  out 
Of  her  colonial  role  she  has  made  political, 
economic  and  social  progress.  She  has  de- 
veloped a  larger  legislature  for  fuller  rep- 
resentation and  has  guaranteed  minority 
Dartles  an  effective  voice  in  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  Popular  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  headed  by  Oov.  Luis  Mufioe- 
Marin,  elected  23  senators  and  47  represen- 
tatives in  November  1952.  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislative  assembly.  The 
Statehood  and  Independent  Parties  took  only 
4  seats  in  the  house  and  4  in  the  senate. 
After  the  official  returns  were  in,  these  par- 
ties received  an  additional  6  seats  in  the 
senate  and   13  seats  in  the  bouse. 

It  Is  now  illegal  for  the  Oovemment  to 
condemn  newspaper  property  without  fur- 
nisliing  the  owner  with  an  equivalent  prop- 
erty. By  creating  a  single  coiui;.  knovm  as 
the  General  Court  of  Justice,  Puerto  Rico 
eliminated  the  jumbled  system  of  Jurisdic- 
tion that  troubled  Judges  and  litigants  tot 
years. 

Puerto  Rico  is  virtually  like  any  other 
State  In  the  United  States  but  for  one  major 
exception.  She  has  no  voting  representa- 
tion in  Congress  and  therefore  is  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  tax  laws.  Puerto  Rlcans  are 
Cltisens  of  the  United  States  and  can  vote 
In  city.  State,  and  national  elections  if  they 
go  to  tlie  mainland  and  qualify  xmder  Stats 
laws. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  new  factories 
have  been  established  In  the  last  5  years — 
80  since  July  1952 — attracted  by  a  tax-ex- 
emption program  extending  to  1959.  witli 
partial  exemption  to  1962.  A  new  law  is 
under  consideration  that  would  grant  cer- 
tein  new  industries  a  straight  lO-year  ex- 
smptlon  from  the  day  they  started  business. 

New  factories  have  created  Jobs  for  20,000 
persons,  many  of  whom  have  never  worked 
in  Industry,  and  an  extra  20,000  jobs  in- 
directly, according  to  Teodoro  Moecooo,  Sco- 
ZKunlc  Development  Administrator. 
osBAT  VABxcrr  nr  ntooTTcnow 

They  produce  cement,  chinaware,  tools, 
dies,  shoes,  metal  parts,  cigars,  apparel,  paint, 
candy,  pottery,  glass,  and  electrical  products. 
In  the  last  6  years  net  income  Jumped  from 
•817  million  to  nearly  $900  million.  The  in- 
dustrial program  Is  adding  more  than  SIS 
million  annually  in  wages  alons.    Xa  ths 
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yssrs  SS.0OO  students  have  learned 
in  11  voeattonal  schools  and  bave  be- 
skilled  on  the  job. 

is   being   made   in    reducing   11- 

A  third   of  the   Commonwealth's 

is   allocated   for   education.    Public 

enrollment  Jumped  from  383.20e  in 

808.506  in  1953-58. 

\he  public  housing  tbs  Commonwealth 

all  States  in  the  Union  except  Texas. 

are  underway  to  add  10.200  federally 

units  at  a  cost  of  $70  million.     First 

of  the  2,610-apartment  low-coet  Luis 

Torres  housing  development  in  the 

of  San  Juan,  the  capital,  were  oc- 

in  June  at  rentals  ranging  from  $4  to 

month. 

three  acres  of  E!  Fanquito,  one  of 

slums  in  Puerto  Rico,  have  been 

Twenty-five  hundred  families  have 

moved    into    new    housing    projects. 

than  8,000  families   still  live  on  200 

of  El  Fanquito  and  will  be  transferred 

as  new  facilities  are  available. 
116    million    ultramodern     airport    Is 
to  be  completed   In   1954.     Since 
1953  100.000  tourists  brought  820  mil- 
revenue  to  the  Island. 

attempts  are  being  made  to  eliml- 
malnutrltlon,  which  la  still  prevalent 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth.     Ma- 
has  been   wiped  out   and  the  tuber- 
incidence  sharply  reduced. 

BISTH  ANO  DCATH  BATIS 

Tb4  birth  rate  is  going  down  as  a  result 
of  Im  [wovement  in  educational  facilities  and 
the  e  :onomic  level  of  the  people.  In  1940, 
the  b  rth  rate  was  38.7  in  a  thousand  of  popu- 
latloi .  By  March  this  year  it  had  fallen  to 
30.4,  according  to  recent  department  of 
healtp  figures.  The  death  rate  a  thovisand 
from  9.9  in  1950  to  7.9  in  March. 
1940  to  1952  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  rose  from  46  to  61 
a  82.6-percent  increase, 
huge  southwestern  Puerto  Rico  proj- 
$32  million  program  to  irrigate  30,000 
acres  on  the  Island  and  add  100  million 
■hours  of  electricity  for  new  Indus- 
be  completed  in  1955.  2  years  earlier 
planned.  It  provides  for  6  dan«,  6 
and  2  power  stations, 
hundred  and  fifty  students  and 
officers  from  all  parts  of  the 
but  mostly  from  Latin  America  and 
Asia,  came  to  Puerto  Rico  lUMler 
ikoint  4  program  in  1952-53  to  oiieerve 
participate  in  the  development  and 
programs  of  the  island.  In  this 
ground  for  the  underdeveloped  peo- 
yt  the  world,  they  learn  to  work  out 
matters  in  a  practical  way  and 
their  knowledge  to  specific  problems  in 
own  countries. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacONsur 
IN  T^  SENATE  OP  IHB  UWI'lTl)  STAIXS 
Friday,  July  24,  1953 
Ml. 


'allacies  of  the  Bricker  AmeBdmeBt 


WILEY.    Mr.  President.  I  have 

a  number  of  observations  In  the 

RicoRO  regarding  the  f  al- 

of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  in 

its  original  and  amended  form,  and 

f^Lllacies  of  the  majority  views  of  the 

Judiciary   Committee    on   this 


mad« 

CONC  USSIONAL 

laciei 

both 

the 

Senate 

issue 

I  a  >nd  to  the  desk  now  an  additional 
state  nent  presenting  certain  historical 
comi  tents  disproving  various  arguments 
whicii  were  advanced  among  the  major- 


ity Tiews  in  favor  of  the  Bricker 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  have  this  memorandum 
preceded  by  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Wednesday.  July  22  issue  of  the 
Milwaukee  JoumaL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  to  be  followed  thereafter 
by  the  text  of  toy  memorandum,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ediUn^fcal 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobo,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  21, 
1953] 

Wbt  This  BsTncss  PUMsrt 

A  reverse  twist  te  American  t>ti^>tetng  ig 
the  sudden  fear,  promoted  by  backers  of  the 
Bricker  amendment,  that  the  Constitution 
is  all  too  feeble  an  instrument,  defensslsss 
against  the  treaty  power.  These  persons 
seem  to  forget  that  the  treaty  power  flows 
from  the  Constitution's  own  provisions,  was 
carefully  designed  by  the  fotuiders  and  has 
stood  unchanged  tbroiighout  the  Nation's 
rise  to  greatness. 

Historically,  criticism  of  the  treaty  power 
has  been  for  the  opposite  reason — ^not  tliat 
it  is  overweening  and  dangerous  but  that 
it  is  too  circ\unscribed.  In  1919.  most  no- 
tably, a  Senate  majority  would  have  ratified 
the  League  of  Nations  covenant,  but  could 
not  muster  the  required  two-thirds  without 
acceding  to  riiinoiu  provisos.  The  large  nutss 
of  pro-League  pubUo  opinion  preeented  that 
obstacle. 

Now  the  Brlckerltes  would  bave  us  turn 
around  and  believe  that  the  treaty  power 
can  be  wielded  with  abandon  to  wipe  out 
constitutional  guaranties.  No  matter  that 
treaties  must  run  the  gantlet  of  the  State 
Department,  President,  press,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present.  No  matter  that 
treaties  are  subject  to  Senate  "reservations'* 
and  to  the  Supreme  Court's  established  doc- 
trine that  treaties  cannot  authorize  what 
the  Constitution  forbids.  No  matter  that 
subsequent  legislation  by  the  whole  Con- 
gress can  terminate  treaties  as  the  law  of 
the  land. 

In  the  sum  total  of  all  these  safeguards, 
the  Brlckerltes  imply,  there  is  no  reliance. 
If  things  are  really  that  bad — if  the  people 
can  have  no  faith  in  the  whole  combination 
of  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
to  preserve  the  Constitution — then,  we  sub- 
mit, no  mere  amendment  will  save  It. 
Either  the  entire  edifice  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  a  hollow  sheU.  or  else  the  Brickerlts 
position  is  preposterous. 

Much  of  the  support  generated  for  tlis 
amendment  is  political  and  emotlonaL 
Some  of  it  Is  a  hangover  of  hatred  for  the 
last  two  administrations.  A  good  deal  of 
it  is  resistance  to  the  United  Nations  con- 
cept and  to  American  leadership  In  the  free 
world. 

Some  support — ^like  that  of  the  Wisconsin 
Republican  organization  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thomson  in  opposition  to  the  anti- 
amendment  views  of  Senator  Wilxt  and 
Qoveropr  Kohler — has  a  lot  more  to  do  with 
the  political  struggle  within  the  party  than 
with  the  merits  of  the  constitutional  Issue. 
Very  little  of  the  support  flows  from  really 
studied  conviction  that  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  actually  threaten  to  destroy 
the  whole. 

President  Elsenhower  his  not  retreated 
from  his  opposition  to  any  amendment  de- 
priving his  onice  of  its  historic  powers.  He 
has  said  only  that,  if  the  unwarranted  fears 
cannot  otherwise  be  quieted,  he  would  sup- 
port a  simple  amendment  saying  ttiat  no 
treaty  may  override  the  Constitution. 

This  calls  the  Brlckerltes'  bluff.  It  would 
be  something  like  adding  an  llth  command- 
ment: "Thou  Shalt  not  violate  conunand- 
ments  1  to  10.  inclusive." 

With  all  its  history  and  the  wisdom  of 
long  experience  that  ham  gone  Into  our  Con- 
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stltutlon,  let  us  not  go  at  it  with  a  monkey 
wrench  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
in  timid  self-distrust,  or  from  political 
pique. 

Som  or  TH«  Paixacx«b  or  nu  JtruiciAsr 
CoMMimx's  Majosctt  Visws  nr  thb 
BaicKxa  Amzmdmsmt 

1.  THS  BASIC  FAIXACT:   RAI  or  A  TtSATT  OVIB- 

xmnvG  THX  coNSTrrunoN 

Section  1  of  the  Bricker  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  as  reported,  reads: 

"A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts 
with  this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any 
force  and  effect." 

The  majority  report  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  notes  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  indicated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  this  already  Is  the  law  of  the  land. 
But,  because  the  precise  issue  has  never 
arisen  and  therefore  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  these  earlier  pronouncements,  they 
say,  are  merely  dicta  (S.  Rept.  413,  83d  Cong., 
p.  3).  Section  1.  accordingly,  they  feel,  is 
required  to  remove  "any  possible  doubt 
whether  a  treaty  must  be  consistent  with 
the  Constitution"  (Id.,  p.  6). 

In  short,  the  basic  fear  of  the  proponents 
Is  that  a  provision  of  a  treaty  may  override 
the  Constitution.  This  fear,  of  course.  Is 
based  on  fallacy. 

How  can  a  provision  of  a  treaty  override 
a  provision  of  the  Constitution  when  it  can- 
not even  override  an  ordinary  act  of  Con- 
gress which  is  subsequent  to  It  in  dat«  and 
Is  inconsistent  In  its  terms? 

That  an  act  of  Congress,  subsequent  In 
date,  can  override  a  provision  of  a  treaty  is 
too  well  established  to  argue.  See,  for  ex- 
amples. The  Cherokee  Tobacco  ((1871)  11 
Wall.  616,  621):  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Case 
((1889)  130  U.  8.  581):  Uijo  v.  U.  S.  ((1904) 
194  U.  S.  315,  324).  and  numerous  other 
authorities. 

Tet  one  of  these  ordinary  acts,  which  may 
override  a  previous  treaty,  cannot  override 
a  provision  of  the  Constitutloo;'  This  prin- 
ciple was  clearly  stated  by  Ch^f  Justice  Mar- 
shall  In  Marbury  v.  Jtfa3'^ri9n-<(1803)  1  Cranch 
137,  178),  as  follows: 

"So  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution; if  both  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion apply  to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the 
Court  must  either  decide  that  case  conform- 
ably to  the  law,  disregarding  the  Constitu- 
tion; or  conformably  to  the  Constitution, 
disregarding  the  law;  the  Cotut  must  deter- 
mine which  of  these  conflicting  rules  governs 
the  case.  This  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
judicial  duty. 

"If.  then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  Cbn- 
stltution.  and  the  Constitution  is  superior  to 
any  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  not  such  ordinary  act  must 
govern  the  case  to  which  they  both  apply." 

Can  any  person  validly  contend  in  the  face 
of  these  constitutional  principles  that  a 
treaty  provision  can  override  or  supersede 
the  Constitution?  The  answer  Is  obvious. 
Be  cannot. 

S.   DISaXCASD  OF  KXISTIMO  LnCTTATIOMS  OH 
TSXATT    POWm 

Proponents  usually  claim  their  fear  Is  held 
In  common  with  the  late  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker  who  is  said  to  have  "viewed  the 
treatymaklng  power  as  a  Trojan  horse"  (S. 
Rept.  412.  83d  Cong.,  p.  4). 

That  particular  horse  has  been  ridden  by 
proponents  to  splinters.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  reassemble  its  broken  woodwork. 
However,  it  should  be  given  a  decent  but 
final  disposition.  LUe  any  hobbyhorse,  it 
never  had  real  life.  This,  however,  has  not 
prevented  its  users  from  wearing  it  out. 

Instead  of  remembering  Mr.  Tucker,  an 
illustrious  man.  for  this  remark,  and  becausa 
of  persons  who  have  used  it  with  such  relish. 
let  us  rememlaer  other  things  which  »re 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Por  examples,  note  the  following  wise  con- 
clusions taken  from  chapter  XIII  of  his  book 
Limitations  on  the  Treatymaklng  Power  Un- 


der the  Constitution  of  tbs  United  States 
(1916) : 

"Sac.  866.  Ths  Investigations  made  In  the 
previous  chapters  of  this  book,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  a  whole,  to- 
gether with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  opinions  of  jiuists  and  states- 
men on  the  different  phases  of  this  subject, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  are 
proper  and  constitutional  limitations  upon 
the  treatymaklng  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"I.  That  a  treaty  cannot  take  away  or  im- 
pair the  fimdamenUl  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  secured  to  them  In  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  or  in  any  amendment  thereof. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Constitution  Is  supreme.  The 
amendnwnu  are  a  part  of  that  Constitu- 
tion. Its  supremacy  covers  every  article  in 
the  instrument  and  every  amendment  to  it. 
The  treatymaklng  power  is  exclusive  in  the 
President  and  Senate,  for  this  power  is  de- 
nied to  t]^t  States  In  article  I,  section  10,  and 
a  treaty  may  embrace  practically  every  sub- 
ject Including  these  fundamental  rights. 
And  if  the  treaty  power  may  make  agree- 
ments touching  these  rights,  it  has  the 
power  to  modify  or  destroy  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  the  limitation  on  the  treaty  power 
stated  above  in  No.  I,  section  366,  be  not  cor- 
rect and  sound,  then  is  our  constitutional 
system  of  government  a  delusion  and  a  snare? 
To  deny  the  principle  therein  formulated  is 
to  deny  the  effectiveness  of  a  written  consti- 
tution, and  to  affirm  the  hopelessness,  under 
such  a  constitution,  of  securing  the  guaran- 
teed liberties  of  the  people. 

"Sxc.  372.  II.  "That  a  treaty  cannot  bind  the 
United  States  by  any  agreement  to  do  what 
is  expressly  or  impliedly  forbidden  in  the 
Constitution.'  Much  that  has  been  said  un- 
der I  (sees.  366-371)  will  apply  to  thU  divi- 
sion of  our  subject.  For.  if  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  an  act.  such  as  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  except,  etc..  or 
the  trial  of  a  prisoner  except  by  Jury,  or  the 
making  of  a  law  respecting  the  establishment 
of  religion,  or  the  abolition  of  the  militia,  or 
any  of  thoee  fundamental  rights,  it  is  clear 
that  though  a  general  and  exclusive  power 
may  have  been  granted  to  the  treaty  power, 
that  such  general  and  excliisive  grant  is  lim- 
ited by  specific  prohibitions  In  the  same 
instrument. 

"It  would  seem  that  whether  the  proposi- 
tion stated  In  this  subdivision  Is  correct  or 
not  depends  largely  upon  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  and 
unless  treaties  referred  to  in  that  article  are 
supreme  over  the  Constitution  itself,  stirely 
no  treaty  can  contain  what  Is  forbidden  in 
the  Constitution  to  be  done  by  any  power. 
Were  this  the  case,  then  our  Oovemment 
wotild  be  not  a  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution, but  a  Government  under  the  treaty 
power.  Such  claim  would  seem  to  be  unten- 
able and  is  clearly  denied  by  Story,  Cooley, 
Pomperoy.  and  all  standard  authorities  on 
the  Constitution.  For.  without  quoting 
again  their  language,  they  all  hold  that  a 
treaty  that  changes  or  attempts  to  change 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  is  invalid. 
It  is.  of  course.  invaUd  because  the  Constitu- 
tion is  superior  to  the  treatymaklng  power, 
or  any  other  power  that  it  contains. 

"Sec.  373.  III.  That  a  power  granted  In  the 
Constitution  to  be  exercised  by  a  certain 
department  of  the  Government  and  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  cannot  be  validly  exercised  by  a 
treaty  in  disregard  of  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution.' 

"Judge  Story  says: 

"  'A  power  given  by  the  Constitution  can- 
not be  construed  to  authorise  a  destruction 
of  other  powers  given  in  the  same  instru- 
ment. It  must  be  construed  therefore  in 
subordination  to  it;  and  cannot  supersede 
or  interfere  with  any  other  of  its  funda- 
mental provisions.  Bach  is  equaUy  obliga- 
tory, and  of  paramount  authority  within  its 


scope;  and  no  one  embraces  a  rl^t  to  anni- 
hilate any  other.* 

"In  a  note  to  this  section  Judge  Story 
says: 

"  "Mr.  Jefferson  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
thought  that  the  Constitution  only  meant 
to  authorize  the  President  and  Senate  to 
carry  into  effect,  by  way  of  treaty,  any  power 
they  might  constitutionally  exercise.  At  the 
same  time  he  admits  that  he  was  sensible 
of  the  vreak  points  of  this  position.  What 
are  such  powers  given  to  the  President  and 
Senate?  Could  they  make  appointments  by 
treaty?' 

"In  our  constitutional  history  this  has 
been  most  commonly  seen  where  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  legislate  by  treaties,  with- 
out the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Article  I.  section  1.  reads:  'AH  legisla- 
tive powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.' The  exclTislve  grant  of  power 
to  the  President  and  Senate  to  make  treaties 
is  here  expressly  limited  by  the  exclusive 
grant  of  'all  legislative  powers'  to  Congress. 
Story.  Cooley,  Pomeroy,  Tucker,  and  others, 
al!  assert  that  the  treatjrmaking  power  can- 
not change  our  form  of  government.  Our 
form  of  government  is  prescribed  In  the  Con- 
stitution; the  basic  principle  of  which  is 
the  division  of  all  powers  into  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  functions,  each  sepa- 
rate and  independent  of  the  other. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  375.  IV.  "That  a  treaty  cannot  change 
the  form  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.'  This  proposition  seems  so  self- 
evident  that  it  need  not  be  discussed,  for 
the  Constitution  has  provided  In  article  V 
how  it  may  be  changed,  and  that  is.  by 
amendment.  And  every  authority  that  has 
written  on  the  Constitution  or  on  the  treaty- 
making  power,  and  judges  who  have  con- 
sidered the  question  in  their  opinions  all 
agree  that  whatever  nuiy  be  the  extent  and 
scope  of  the  treaty-making  power,  that  at 
least  it  does  not  extend  to  the  right  to 
change  the  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States.  I  shaU,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  simply  giving  a  reference  to  the 
authorities  in  a  note  on  this  subject. 

"Sec.  376.  V.  'Personal  and  property  rights 
of  every  kind  and  description  may  be  the 
subject  of  treaties.  Whenever  the  control 
or  protection  of  such  rights  is,  under  the 
Constitution,  confided  to  any  department  of 
the  Government  or  to  a  State,  such  depart- 
ment or  State,  as  the  constitutional  repos- 
itory of  such  rights,  cannot  be  ousted  of 
their  jurisdiction  by  having  the  same  trans- 
ferred to  the  treatymaklng  p>ower.'  Rights 
confided  to  certain  departments  of  the 
Oovemment  have  been  considered  under  m, 
section  373.  so  that  this  division  relates  to 
the  police  power  and  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States,  and  has  been  heretofore  consid- 
ered fully. 

"Sbc.  377.  VI.  That  the  treaty  power  can- 
not confer  greater  rights  upon  foreigners  than 
are  accorded  cltisens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution.'  This  proposition 
would  seem  to  be  self-evident  from  the  very 
nature  and  object  of  governments,  and 
therefore,  needs  no  discussion." 

Mr.  Tucker  probably  was  later  dlstvtrbed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mis- 
souri v.  Holland  ((1920)  252  U.  S.  416)  did 
not  apply  Wore  v.  Hylton  ((1797)  8  DaU.  199) 
in  accordance  with  his  views  of  that  case, 
as  stated  in  chapter  Vn.  However,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  a  previous  memoran- 
dum which  I  placed  in  the  Concksbsionax. 
RxooKD.  the  Holmes  opinion  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  basic  conclusions  stated  above 
when  the  propriety  of  the  subject  matter  is 
considered. 

S.  STKANGS   OBB   OF  WAKB   V.   HTUOM    (UTWr) 
S    DATX..     ISS) 

This  decision  is  oomnwnly  understood  to 
have   sfipUsd   ths  principle   that   a  treaty 
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lU  subordinate  authorities  and  JvdgM,  Btota 
M  ««11.  ••  ]¥<l9ral.    (See  p.  aso.) 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  revleiv  tlM 
lltlfTtlm  upoa  whlfiU  tbte  decUiiw  1»  taaed, 
«r  to  attempt  to  adjust  or  reconeUe  aU  tte 
ywtnt*  discussed  by  tba  judges  seriatum. 
Mttrr-Ty  note  stvnUd  be  takea  cL  Xhm  Btete« 
BMOt  Of  Mr.  Justice  Cbase  tbat  "*  •  *  lA) 
treaty  can  totally  analhllate  any  part  of  tba 
Goaalttutkm  ot  any  of  iba  liuUvMual  Statea. 
ttuU  la  contrary  to  tbe  treaty  (pp.  343-048)." 

A  treaty  catuaot,  ot  oour«e.  be  ttoe  aupsema 
Taw  of  the  land,  that  Is  of  all  the  United 
8tatea»  U  an.  act  ol  a  State  legislature  can 
atand  In  Ita  way  (Id.,  p.  230).  Tbaae  prln- 
cities  presuKwaa.  of  course,  that  tba  tnaty 
•ubiect  Is  proper. 

Xvery  judge  In  tba  case,  aeoocdlng  to 
Tucker,  "practically  expreeeed  the  opUxlon 
that  If  tbe  (Virginia)  law  was  valid,  as  It 
«aa  opposed  In.  Its  operation  to  tbe  treaty, 
that  tba  treaty  must  prevail;  and  It  la 
tbaralora  flatmart  that  tba  eipreeelon  In  tbelr 
^yptyti^Mrt,  of  tbe  superiority  of  tba  treaty  to 
tbe  law.  If  the  law  was  valid  •  •  •  makea 
tbeee  opinions  blading  authority  for  tba 
proposition  that  a  treaty  Is  superior  to  all 
the  laws  of  a  State  In  conflict  therewith  *  •  • 
(Tucker,  op.  dt.  supra,  p.  180). 

However,  he  InBtsts  that  a  nukjorlty  held 
the  Vlrg(lnla  law  was  valid.  Apparently  an 
invalid,  law  canxMt  conflict  with,  a  treaty  and. 
therefore,  tbe  nnanUnous  ezpreaalena  ot  the 
Judges  were  merely  dicta.  For  further  crltl> 
clsm  of  acceptance  of  the  principle,  I  suggest 
By  readere  see  pages  197  ff. 

TIw  propoaentv  of  Senate  Jofnir  Reeota- 
tlen  1  make  strange  nee  of  Ware  v.  Rylton. 
Mm  slated  by  one  (heartBga.  p.  1140) : 

"netUclluija  ot  tbe   supposedly  harmful 
affects  that  raiglit  fcdlow  the  adoption  of  the 
jMoposed  asieBdment  at  tbe  present  tbse  are 
preheated  vpon  speculation  as  to  tbe  unf  or. 
tonate  eonsequencee   that   might   have  re- 
MMtMd  for  the  IfatloB  la  Its  Infancy  had  the 
Ireaty-ewpremacy  clause  not  been  Incorpo- 
rated  In   the  Conetttutlon   to   prevent  the 
States  from  eonflseattng  the  British  debts  In 
Tlolatton  ot  the  stipulation  to  this  effect  In 
the  treaty  ot  peace  of  1789.     It  is  conceded 
ttat  this  was  tbe  {vlnclpal  purpose  of  the 
clausa.     The  fallacy  of  the  speculative  argu- 
aaant  la  demoostrated  by  what  actual^  hap- 
pane«  to  tte  payment  of  the  Britlsb  debts 
«»!«  the  danae;    The  fact  that  some  of  tba 
fltatea»  either  before  or  after  tb»  coming  taito 
affect  ai  ttls  provlskn.  did  obstruct  the  col- 
or dsbta  due  to  British  subjasta  dor- 
tbe  war  made  It  aeeessary  for  the  United 
some  years  later,  to  enter  Into  an 
St  with  Great  Britain  for  the  set- 
tlement of  tbe  debts  directly  between  the  two 
nations.'     (Bdgar  Turlington.  Treatment  of 
Bbemy  r*ropcrty  In  the  United  States  Before 
tte  World  War.  23  American  Joomal  of  Xnter- 
BatloBal  Law  274  <iga«).>     Writing  on  tba 
aaoaa  subject.  John  Baasett  Iiloore  said  that 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
the  Stnta  conflaeatery  statutes  to  be  Invalid 
{Wmn  V.  Hyiton  (17«e.  3  Dallaa.  1»9) )  under 
the  treaty-supremacy  clause   waa  'of  little 
baaaflt  to  the  creditors.    Ovrlng  to  lapae  of 
tUne,  and  to  Intm-venlng  deaths,  financial 
failures,  and  loss  of  proofs,  the  Judicial  rem- 
edy against  the  debtors  had  become  practl- 
aally  worthOesa;  and,  under  a  treaty  signed 
on  January  a,  1802,  the  United  States  pakk 
Great  Britain  tbe  sum  oi  £600.000.  or  $3  mil- 
lion, with  which  to  compensate  the  creditors 
fbr    thalr    losses.'      International    Law    and 
Some  Current  Cluslona  (New  York,  the  Uac- 
mlllan  Co..   1924).  14rl5.     The  principle  of 
the  immunity  from  oonflscatlcm  of  private 
enemy  property  on  land.  Including  debts,  haa 
been  abandoned  In  the  peace  treaties  and 
most  of  the  national  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject following  the  two  world  wars.**    (See  also 
8.  Kept.  412.  83d  Cong.,  pp.  20-21.) 

Proponents  seem  to  forget  that  thle  toeaty 
bound  the  Nation  Ln  aggregate  {Ware  v. 
J/yiton  {an-prm^  p.  as*) )  so  that.  If  because  of 
•baiructlou.  loss  ot  valu^  ete« 
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tt  did  baeone  taw 

moral  obligation  of  the  Oovenx* 

United  States.  Does  tfte  fact  that 

m.  reoognmen  of  this  agyregata 

finally  approprlatad  la  aid  of  set- 

piove  anything  lis  derogation  of  tha 

Would  proponstits  have  approvedr 

of  tiM  obligations  by  use  of 

4.  ovx^snoBBs  ON  jsmasoN's  AOMomnoir 

The  iiajorlty  report  and  proponents  gen- 
erally q  iota  Thomas  Jefferson  as  saying: 

'In  qt  >eatlons  of  power  let  no  more  be  said 
of  eonfl  lenoe  In  man.  but  bind  him  down 
from  m^hlef  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Jefferson  was.  of  covvse,  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's gfeat  statesmen,  as  well  as  a  brilliant 
phlloeopfaer,  and  patriot.    But  Jef- 
perceptlon  was  not  always  Infallible. 

In  fadt,  history  demonstrates  that,  as  Pres- 
ident, b »  misconstrued  his  powers  to  the  ex- 
tent thJ  t,  for  a  time,  he  believed  a  constitu- 
tional imendment  would  be  necessary  for 
the  ann^atlon  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  by 
treaty. 

Mr.  Jistlce  Brown  describes  the  Incident 
tn  DovTiies  v.  Bidicell  ((1901)  183  U.  S.  244. 
252-253  .  as  follows: 

"Af tei  several  f utUe  attempts  to  secure  the 
tree  aa  rigatlon  d  that  rtver  by  treaty,  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  exhaustion  otf  Spain 
In  ber  1  rar  with  Prance,  and  a  provlakm  in- 
serted 1  a  tbe  treaty  at  October  37.  1796.  by 
which  iba  MIsslsHlppl  River  waa  opened  to 
the  coiuneroe  of  the  United  States.  (8 
Stat.  1^9.  149,  art.  W.)  Ill  October  1800, 
by  tbe  I  lecret  treaty  of  San  ndefoneo,  Spain 
retroce^ed  to  Pramoe  the  territory  of  Loui- 
siana, nils  treaty  created  such  a  ferment 
In  this  Bounry  that  Jamas  Monroe  was  sent 
as  Mini  Car  ExtraoriEBary  with  discretionary 
powers  to  cooperate  with  Livingston,  then 
Mtnlstei '  to  Ranee.  In  ttie  purchaaa  of  New 
Orleans  for  which  Congtces  appropriated 
99  mlQon.  To  the  sorptise  ot  tha  nego- 
tiators, Boni^mrte  tnvltad  tiiem  to  make  an 
offer  f  o '  the  whtde  of  LoolBlana  at  a  price 
ftnaUy  t  xed  at  919  mimon.  It  is  w^  known 
that  Ml.  Jefferson  entertained  grave  doubts 
as  to  hs  power  to  make  the  purchase,  or. 
rather,  is  to  his  right  to  annex  tbe  terri- 
tory am  \  make  It  part  ot  the  United  Stataa. 
and  hat  instructed  Mr.  Uvlngston  to  make 
no  agre  tment  to  ttutt  eSlect  In  the  treaty, 
as  he  bi!lleved  It  could  not  be  legally  dona. 
0^>ng  1o  a  new  war  between  England  and 
Prance  being  upon  tbe  point  of  breaking 
out.  tlure  was  need  for  haste  in  the  nego- 
tlatlona  and  Mr.  Livingston  took  the  re- 
sponslblttty  of  disobeying  his  tnetructlons 
and  probably  owing  to  tha  Insistence  of 
Bonapai  te,  consented  to  tha  third  artMe  of 
the  trea  ty,  wtal^  provided  that  'the  inhabi- 
tants od  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  ineor- 
poratad  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  adi  iltted  aa  soon  aa  possible,  accord- 
ing to  t  He  prlndplee  of  the  Pederal  Consti- 
tution. »  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advanta  tm,  and  immunities  of  cltlaena  of 
the  Un  ted  States,  and  In  the  meantinM 
they  ^iin  be  maintained  and  protected  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property 
and  the  religion  which  they  profess.'  Thia 
cvidentl  r  committed  the  Oovemntent  to  the 
ultimate,  but  not  to  tha  immediate,  ad- 
mission ot  Louisiana  as  a  State,  and  post- 
poned la  Incorporation  into  the  Union  to 
the  pleamrc  of  Congrees.  In  regard  to  this, 
Mr.  JeSorson,  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Iteeek- 
Inridge.  of  Kentucky,  ef  Aiignet  13.  1808. 
used  ttaK  following  language:  'Thla  tnaty 
must,  oi  course,  be  laid  before  both  Hoiisea. 
because  both  have  imp<»tant  functions  to 
respecting  It.  They,  I  presume,  will 
aae  tbeti  duty  to  do  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try In  ratifying  and  paying  for  it,  so  aa  to 
good  which  would  otherwise  prob- 
never  again  In  their  power.  But 
they  must  then  appeal  to  tha 
an  additional  article  to  the  Con- 
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vhAaH  ike  ICaeien  had  not  prcvloaaly  au« 
thuilaed.  Tti^  Conatltution  has  made  no 
prawlakm  for  koBflng  foreign  territory,  still 
less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  Into 
our  Union.  The  Eiecutlve,  in  seizing  the 
tugltlra  ocourreace  whioh  so  nrach  advaneea 
tba  good  o<  their  eowntry,  haa  done  an  act 
beyond  the  Constitution.' 

"To  cover  the  questions  raised  by  thia 
purchase  Mr.  Jefferson  prepared  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  the  first  of  which 
declared  that  'the  Province  of  Loiitsiana  la 
Incorporated  with  the  United  States  and 
made  p«H^  thereor;  and  the  second  of  which 
waa  couched  tn  a  little  different  languaee. 
viz:  'Louisiana,  as  ceded  by  Prance  to  tiie 
Uhlted  Statee,  is  made  a  part  of  the  United 
Statea.  Ite  white  inhabitants  shall  be  cttl- 
sens,  and  stand,  as  to  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, on  the  same  footing  as  other  citizens 
tn  anakigaus  situations.'  But  by  the  ttma 
Congress  aaaembled.  October  17.  1803,  either 
tbe  argument  of  his  friends  or  the  pressing 
necessity  of  ttie  situation  seems  to  have  dis- 
pelled his  doubts  regarding  his  power  nndn 
the  constitution,  since  in  his  meaiage  to 
Oongress  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
that  body,  saying  that  'with  tbe  wisdom  of 
Congreea  It  will  reat  to  take  tfaoae  trtterlor 
measures  wtdeta  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Immediata  occupation  and  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  country;  for  Its  Ineorporation 
Into  the  Dblon.'  **  f  Jefferstm^  Writings,  vol. 
8.  p.  aa».> 

Bad  President  Jefltosoa  considered  himself 
ehalnad  by  the  Constitution  and  reftiaed  to 
be  persuaded  by  the  argument  of  his  friend* 
or  the  preaslng  necessity  of  the  situation, 
the  LoulsUna  Territory  might  have  been  lost 
to  the  Ualted  States. 

As  tt  turned  out.  the  United  States,  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  exercised 
sovweign  power,  coaunon  to  other  nations, 
to  acquire  terrttory  by  treaty,  though  no 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  speciilcaHy  aothoriaed  It  so  to  do. 

Cllchte.  such  as  are  being  used  by  pro- 
ponents,  have  been,  worn  to  nothingness. 
They  should  not  be  used  either  as  impelltng 
reasons  for.  or  as  answera  to  arguments 
against,  a  proposition  as  far-reaching  and 
vital  as  the  Brteker  resolution. 


ootnpanBafckm     rtttnttw   apfmivlng^  and  confirmliig  an  act 


s.  uvBBsruss  on  onrra  amd  nrmzKCB 

The  great  ordinances  of  the  Constitution 
do  not  establish  and  divide  fields  of  black 
and  white. 

Even  the  more  speclfle  provisions,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  axe  found  to 
graduate  into  shadings  from  one  extrema 
to  the  other.  (See  Springer  v.  PkUijtpine 
Islands  ((1928)  277  U.  S.  189.  309.)  This  is 
true  of  all  great  charters  of  government  and 
their  application  in  democracies. 

Contrary  to  the  cliche  lifted  by  prt^ton- 
ents  from  statements  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
mere  words  do  not  constitute  self-sustain- 
ing bulwark  protecting  individual  rights. 
Such  rights  are  more  often  dependent  for 
protection  on  the  bulwark  oX  the  continuing 
devotion  by  officers  and  citizens  to  tha  baslo 
principles  enunciated  by  those  words. 

The  majority  report  says  that  confidence 
has  been  undermined  in  the  dicta  of  numer- 
ous court  decisions  stating.  In  effect,  that 
a  treaty  provision  cannot  override  the  Con- 
stitution (p.  3).  They  want  to  Mnend  the 
Constitution  to  foreclose  inferences  drawn 
by  some  persons  from  Missouri  v.  Holltmd, 
supra,  and  United  States  v,  CurtU»-Wrifht 
Export  Corp.  ( (1639)  399  U.  S.  904). 

Every  attorney.  Indeed  moat  thlnkhsg  lay- 
men, know  that  it  has  been  tbe  practice  of 
aoma  of  the  members  of  tbe  Supreme  Court 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Nation,  In  writing 
opinions,  to  state  the  decision  and  then  dis- 
course generally.  Tbeee  discourses,  or  obiter 
dicta,  may  or  may  not  be  found  to  be  good 
Uw  when  an  attempt  is  made  at  a  later 
date  to  apply  them  to  actual  eases  In  con- 
troversy. Those  whMi  are  not  good  law 
uaoally  are  explained  away  or  Ignored. 

Professor  Borchard  has  stated  that  lawyar* 
tat  tha  United  States  must  become  aeeus- 
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tomed  to  the  idea  that  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  capable  of  injecting  into 
tbelr  opinions  a  certain  amount  of  unsup- 
portable  dictum,  especiaUy  In  matters  out- 
side their  specialty. 

He  ascribes  such  inclusions  to  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  in  writing  the  Curtiss-Wrlght 
opinion,  stating  that  all  that  was  necessary 
to  that  decision  was  to  Indicate  whether 
tbe  lower  court  was  correct  in  holding  that 
congress  could  not  delegate  to  the  President 
the  duty  of  Impoelng  an  Impartial  arms 
embargo  on  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  the 
Cbaco  War,  whenever  he  thought  such  em- 
bargo might  contribute  to  peace  between 
the  two  countries. 

Judge  Byers  in  the  district  court,  said 
Borchard,  thought  this  could  not  be  done 
since  it  substituted  mere  Presidential  opin- 
ion for  fact-finding.  Borchard  notes  that 
Justice  Sutherland,  after  holding  this  dele- 
gation permlasble,  went  on  to  add  that  in 
the  matters  of  negotiation  and  Inquiry,  the 
powers  of  the  President  were,  in  effect,  in- 
herent, plenary,  and  beyond  the  control  of 
Congress.      Says  Borchard: 

"Even  this  was  obiter  dictum.  But  he 
went  on  for  23  pages  to  present  a  dtequlsl- 
tion  on  the  Inherent  Pederal  and  Presi- 
dential powers,  which  was  utterly  unneces- 
sary to  the  case  and  contains  enough  am- 
biguities to  afford  indefinite  soxirces  of  argu- 
ment. He  read  into  his  opinion,  in  fact, 
his  Columbia  University  lectiu-es  of  1918,  In 
which  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  Pederal 
Government — and  presumably  the  President 
as  Its  organ — derived  sovereign  and  negoti- 
ating powers  In  foreign  affairs  from  sources 
lying  in  national  sovereignty  and  beyond 
the  constitution,  though  lie  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  Constitution  limited  the 
President  In  binding  the  Nation."  (See 
Borchard,  ShaU  Executive  Agreements  Re- 
place the  Treaty  (1944),  American  Journal 
of  International  Law.  38:  636,  642.) 

To  date  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  adop- 
ted the  inherent  power  thesis  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  it  will  do  so. 

It  was  rejected  In  Youngstovm  Co.  T. 
Sawyer  ((1952)  843  U.  S.  679)  which  repre- 
sents the  high-water  mark  of  the  advance 
of  proponents  of  the  thesis.  It  is,  and  should 
be,  decently  burled.  But.  I  ask.  why  attempt 
to  bury  It  by  uprooting  legitimate  consti- 
tutional powers? 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  dicta  may  Indeed 
enunciate  acceptable  principles  of  law.  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  put  the  matter  in  the 
proper  light  when  he  stated:  "•  •  •  It  Is  a 
maxim,  not  to  be  disregarded,  that;  general 
expressions,  in  every  opinion,  are  to  be  taken 
In  connecUon  with  the  case  in  which  those 
expressions  are  used.  If  they  go  beyond  the 
case,  they  may  be  respected,  but  they  ought 
not  to  control  the  Judgment  in  a  subsequent 
suit,  when  the  very  point  is  presented  for 
decision.  The  reason  for  this  maxim  la 
obvious. 

"The  question  actually  before  the  court  Is 
Investigated  with  care,  and  considered  in  Its 
ftUl  extent.  Other  principles  which  may 
serve  to  Illustrate  It,  are  considered  in  their 
relation  to  the  case  decided,  but  their  pos- 
sible bearing  on  all  other  cases  is  seldom 
completely  investigated."  (See  Cohens  v. 
Virginia  ((1821)   6  Wheat.  264.  399-400.) 

But,  as  stated  above,  the  proponents  of  the 
Bricker  amendment  want  to  unqualifiedly 
negate  "inferences  drawn  by  some  persons" 
from  tf issourt  v.  Holland,  supra,  and  V.  S.  v. 
Curtiss-Wright  Export  Corp.,  supra. 

If  this  could  t>e  done,  the  Constitution 
would,  indeed,  be  a  lifeless  Instrument.  If 
that  is  desired,  the  proponents  should  add  a 
section  stating  that  no  inference  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Constitution  or  any  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  applicable  to  it. 

Under  the  enforcing  provision.  If  adopted. 
Congress  could  then  pass  a  law  making  the 
Indulgence  in  such  an  inference  a  crime. 
Ridiculous,  some  may  say?  Indeed  it  is,  but 
It  Is  no  more  ridiculous  than  the  thesis  which 


Is  alleged  to  have  established  the  need  for 
the  proposed  amendatory  action. 

T.    MISINTXXPBETATION    OF    AI.UEGXO    DANGXX    OT 
AUXn.IAKT  OR  IMPLIED  POWERS 

Many  constitutional  objectives  are  accom- 
plished as  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  a  spe- 
cific grant  in  the  Constitution.  For  example, 
no  provision  of  the  Constitution  specifically 
authorizes  Congress  to  conduct  its  investiga- 
tions and  force  people  to  attend  or  produce 
information  deemed  pertinent  for  a  legis- 
lative purpose. 

Yet  Congress  has  been  doing  this  since 
March  27,  1792,  when  it  empowered  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Army  commanded  by  Major  General 
St.  Clair.  (See  3,  Hinds'  -Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sec.  1725.) 

Further,  it  has  fortunately  seen  to  it  that 
people  who  refused  to  testify  or  produce  in- 
formation were  Jailed.  From  what  source 
is  this  investigatory  power  derived?  It  is 
rightly  derived  by  implication  largely  from 
article  I,  section  1  of  the  Constitution  which 
vests  in  Congress  "all  legislative  powers 
herein  granted."  As  stated  in  Anderson  v. 
Dunn   ((1831)    6  Wheat.  204,  224): 

"It  is  certainly  true,  that  there  Is  no  power 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  either  House, 
to  punish  for  contempts,  except  when  com- 
mitted by  their  own  Members.  Nor  does  the 
judicial  or  criminal  power  given  to  the 
United  States,  in  any  part,  expressly  ex- 
tend to  the  infliction  of  punishment  for 
contempt  of  either  House,  or  any  one  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government.  Shall 
we.  therefore,  decide,  that  no  such  power 
exists? 

"It  Is  true  that  such  a  power,  if  it  exists, 
must  be  derived  from  Implication,  and  tbe 
genius  and  spirit  of  otir  institutions  are  hos- 
tile to  the  exercise  of  implied  powers.  Had 
the  faculties  of  man  been  competent  to  the 
framing  of  a  system  of  government  which 
would  have  left  nothing  to  implication,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effort  would  have 
been  made  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  what  is  the  fact?  There  is  not  in 
the  whole  of  that  admirable  instrument  a 
grant  of  powers  which  does  not  draw  after 
It — others,  not  expressed,  but  vital  to  their 
exercise;  not  substantive  and  independent, 
indeed,  but  avixlllary  and  subordinate." 

I  mention  the  foregoing  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  a  principle  stated  in 
Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania  (  (1842):  16  Pet.  639. 
610)  that  "•  •  •  perhaps,  the  safest  rule  of 
interpretation  after  all  will  be  found  to  be 
to  look  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  par-* 
tlcular  powers,  duties,  and  rights,  and  with 
all  the  lights  and  aids  of  contemporary  his- 
tory; and  to  give  to  the  words  of  each  just 
such  operation  and  force,  consistent  with 
their  legitimate  meaning,  as  may  fairly  se- 
cure and  attain  the  ends  proposed." 

The  grant  of  treatymakhig  power  naturally 
carries  with  it.  as  do  other  constitutional 
grants,  certain  Implied  or  auxiliary  powers. 
They  must  be  examined  and  used  in  the  light 
of  contemporary  history. 

The  Bricker  amendment  would.  In  my 
Judgment,  unduly  restrict  the  exercise  of 
these  impUed  powers  at  a  time  when  they  are 
most  needed.  The  lights  and  aids  of  con- 
temporary history  should  counsel  against 
making  a  fetish  of  any  tradition  which  U 
based  on  lack  of  actual  experience  in  a  par- 
ticular field  of  constitutional  law. 

g,   rSAR    or    SENATE    LACK    OT    CAXTTIOH    OM 
TREATIES 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  proponents  of  tha 
Bricker  amendment  wish  to  abate  all  fears 
that  the  treaty  power  authorizes  that  which 
the  ConstituUon  forbids  (S.  Kept.  412.  pp. 

The  world  woiUd  be  a  wonderful  place. 
Indeed,  if  these  fears  and  all  similar  appre- 
hensions could  be  abated  merely  by  use  of 
restrictive  words  in  basic  laws. 

But  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  any 
other  basic  law  for  that  nuitter,  are  not  self- 
enforcing.    This  does  not  estobllsh  the  need 


for  placing  undue  restrictions  In  those  baslo 
laws. 

"Large  powers  must  necessarily  be  en» 
trusted  to  Congress  in  dealing  with  •  •  • 
problems,  and  we  are  bound  to  assume  that 
they  will  be  Judiciously  exercised.  That 
these  powers  may  be  abused  is  possible.  But 
the  same  may  be  said  of  its  powers  under 
the  Constitution  as  well  as  outside  of  it. 
Human  wisdom  has  never  devised  a  form  of 
government  so  p^erfect  that  it  may  not  be 
perverted  to  bad  pxirposes.  It  is  never  con- 
clusive to  argue  against  the  possession  of 
certain  powers  from  possible  abuses  of  them. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Congress  should 
venture  upon  legislation  manifestly  dictated 
by  selfish  Interests,  it  would  have  quick  re- 
buke at  the  hands  of  the  people." 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown 
in  Dotmes  v.  Bidwell  ((1901)  182  U.  S.  244. 
283). 

The  need.  then.  Is  not  greater  restriction 
but  an  evermore  judicious  use  of  the  power 
granted. 

But  there  are  those  who  will  contend  that 
the  objectives  of  treaties  may  be  sought 
through  executive  agreements.  If  that  were 
to  transpire,  it  would  be  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  a  feeble  Senate  to  insist  on  Its 
constitutional  prerogatives. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  what 
should  be  considered  aa  a  treaty  and  what 
may  be  vmdertaken  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment (except  in  the  two  narrow  instances 
where  the  President  may  exercise  directly 
constitutional  grants)  is  exactly  where  the 
Senate  chooses  to  Insist  it  shall  be  drawn. 

The  Senate  can  kill  implementing  legis- 
lation and  appropriations  if  it  deems  an 
executive  undertaking  to  be  the  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  treatymaking  power. 

Thus,  its  powers  are  presently  adequate 
to  the  task  before  it.  The  Bricker  amend- 
ment woxild  make  them  Inadequate. 

CONCLT7SIOM 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  the  vigilance  ot 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Even  more  Important,  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  vigilance  of  the  American  people. 

We  cannot  write  into  the  Constitution 
some  panacea  which  will  automatically  pre- 
vent all  abuses. 

We  can,  however,  write  Into  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  generation  and  help  to  write  into 
the  consciousness  of  future  generations,  the 
everlasting  admonition,  "eternal  vigilance  la 
the  price  of  liberty." 

The  United  States  Constitution,  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  provides  more  than  adequate  safe- 
guards. To  tinker  with  its  delicate  mecha- 
nism in  the  mistaken  motive  of  improving 
that  complex  machinery  Is  to  risk  everything 
in  exchange  for  almost  nothing,  to  risk  im- 
mediate and  vast  dangers  in  order  to  escape 
from  iUvisory  dangers. 

I  conclude  with  the  obeervatlon  that  thesa 
remarks  on  the  varlo\iB  citations  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  majority  views  are  hardly 
complete,  but  I  do  think  they  illustrate  some 
of  the  fallacies  In  those  majority  views. 

I  believe,  further,  that  as  the  American 
people  come  more  and  more  to  understand 
the  nature  of  these  fallacies,  they  will  mora 
decisively  than  even  now.  utterly  repudiate 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 


Executive  Acreements  and  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  SUTTON 

or  TEMTfESSEX 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  July  24, 1953 
Mr.  SUTTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
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Ifetter  irhkh  I  have  just  received  from 
the  Honorable  Bob  Donihi.  of  Nashville, 
Texm,.  which  I  thought  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  like  to  read,  because  of 
his  Tarled  exiJeriences  in  treaty  work: 
IfAMtviLZ.B.  "nrifK..  Jitly  t».  If 53. 
Ocmgnannma  Pat  StmoK, 

Old  HouM   Office  BtMMnff, 
United  States  Corufress, 

Waafitngton,  D.  C. 

Dkab  CowtauESSMAW  SuTTOw:  Tour  rlews 
on  the  Brlcker  Mil  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion are  Important  to  the  Nation  at  this 
time.  Some  kinks  need  to  be  Ironed  out 
before  It  can  pass  and,  from  what  I've  heard 
of  your  views  on  the  subject,  Tra,  con- 
fident youll  do  all  possible  to  get  tt  across 
In  workable  form. 

Begtnntng  to  1943,  while  engaged  at  Tokyo 
In  the  Tojo  proceedings^  I  noted  that  our 
executtTe  branch,  while  acting  in  foreign 
sffalrsk  assimied  broad  Jurisdiction  over  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  matters  pertaintog  to 
Americans.  This  gave  me  ground  to  fear 
that  our  system  of  balanced  government 
would  ultimately  suffer  domesticany.  It 
seems  appropn-late  to  note  that  Tennessee 
lawyers  have  evidenced  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  this  general  subject  and  many  of 
them  have  prepared  creditable  dissertations 
to  point.  Probably  you  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  brief  recently  given  wide  distribution 
by  Mr.  Clarence  Kolwjrck,  of  Chattanooga. 
rw  also  noticed  that  the  Nashville  Banner 
has  devoted  considerable  space  to  discussion 
of  the  proposed  bill.  The  editorial  page  of 
that  paper  reflects  thtaklng  of  Publisher 
James  Stahlman  with  Editors  Dunkleberger. 
UDss,  Drewery.  among  others.  They  have 
done  much  to  enlighten  your  constituents 
about  this  vital  matter. 

Views  below  quoted  were  expressed  by  me 
In  1951: 

"Unalterable  antf  considered  convictions 
concerning  necessity  for  an  affirmative  gov- 
ernment level  foreign  policy — with  increased 
congressional  pwticlptttlon — urces  me  to 
suggest  essential  reform. 

"My  basic  thesis  la  tint  CoaigreaB,  par- 
ticularly the  Seaate.  has  encouraged  a  for- 
eign policy  monopoly  in  the  executive 
branctx.  ■  condition  whlcb  will  not  auto- 
matically Imimve  through  a  Presldentlat 
«hang«.  It  may  be  expected  to  worsen 
under  cither  party  or  any  BaeeutlTe,  pcnd« 
Ing   congressional   action. 

"Execiitlve  monopoly  of  fcn^ign  policy,  as  a 
threat  to  America's  freedom  Is  recognized  by 
renowned  experts  on  international  law.  For 
example.  Prof.  Harry  Blnter  Barnes  has  com- 
mented, 'the  Senate's  treaty  power  is  prob- 
ably the  last  remaining  bulwark  of  our  na- 
tional safety,  even  more  perluips  than  our 
Armed  Forces."  Other  writers,  among  them 
Professor  Borchard,  of  Tale,  have  noticed 
that  the  Senate's  exercise  of  treaty  power 
Las  been  largely  supplanted  by  executive 
agreements. 

"Congress,  tnehiding  the  Senate,  has  bees 
■o  often  bypassed  as  to  render  it  virtually 
Impotait  in  some  matters  except  throngh 
approporlatlons.  This  result  is  sufficiently 
alarming  to  remind  ns  that  one  precedent 
creates  another.  They  soon  accumulate  and 
constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact 
today  Is  doctrine. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  two  greatest 
tlireata  to  traditional  American  freedonx  are 
Increaetag  executive  controls  and  loosely 
controlled  participation  in  the  international 
sphere.  If  Senate  and  House  Members  do 
not  provide  control  over  America's  world  role, 
the  American  way  of  life  will  vaporize  and 
America  can  easily  become  enmeatied  in  the 
kind  of  executive  controls  which  she  abhors 
In  dlctatorshlpa  DftetatorsUps  which  I  have 
stadted  were  not  bem  overnight.  They  de- 
veloped throiigh  gradual  wearing  away  of 
democratic  prooeasea  and  tocreasing  execu- 
tive po\ 
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for  1M5-51  obeervatlcns. 
of  America's  present-day  problems 
from  loosely  controlled  inter- 
,' dating  back  at  least  to  the  time 
t^nlted  States   Supreme    Court   de- 
the  Russian  reinsurance  cases  of 
Belmont,  under  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
dealt  with  interpretation  of  the 
igreement  pertaintog  to  the  reccg- 
Communist  Russia.     One  evil  to 
of  that  line  of  cases  Is  the  solem- 
attaches  to  executive  agreements, 
the  President  was  probably  vested 
which  he  had  never  previously 
to  exercise,  if  indeed,  he  ever 
them.    Thereafter,  the    executive 
was  used  more  frequently  than 
and  the  treaty  has  seemtogly  be- 
virtually  abandoned  method  of  deal- 
jthcr  nations,  except  where  formal- 
des  rable. 
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Juncture   there   should   exist   no 
obstible  against  an  amendment  to  pro- 
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for  high  Government  ofWclals 

tinimpeded  powers,  probably  because 

i:an   then  be  so  much  more  easily 

That  may  be  why  many  na- 

pe^mit   their   leaders   greater   powers 

do  ours.    It  may  also  account  for 

attitude  of  Secretary  DuUea  on 

subj^  of  executive  agreements. 

agreemerts  are   of   two  major 
(1)    Those   authorixed   by  Con- 
(2)  those  negotiated  by  the  Presi- 
hls  own  responsibility.    Both  have 
ind  weaknesses  which  should  mill- 
unrestrained  use.    They  encour- 
agreements  like  Potsdam.  Teheran, 
others;  their  deliberate  use  a*  a 
for  treaties  makes  fair  the  charge 
evasion  and  subversion  of   the 


Doubtlul  that  any  student  of  International 
deny  that  the  Constitution  grows 
evolution.    But,  so  far  as  I  can 
are  no  scholars  who  recommend 
the  Constitution  as  a  means 
constitutional     government, 
agreement — unmentk^ned  In. 
become  a  method  of 
avoiding    congressional    action    In 
-alTalrs   fletd.    With   the   aid  of 
agreements  and  process  of  "oon- 
osmosis,"  tbe  President's  legisla- 
Judldal  powers  have  now  been  ex- 
an  undefined  extent. 
from  clear  to  me  why  God  chose 
all   the  world— to   bless   with 
But   I    believe    It    was    because 
tried  to  serve  God's  wlU.    In  the  7 
traveled  throughout  the  world,  one 
fixed  in  my  realization.    This 
fact    that    although    many    coun- 
and  wast,  possessed  natural  re- 
culture,    and    toteltlgence — some- 
to  oiir  own — they  lacked  the 
greatness   which    we    accredit 
This  great  inspirational  spirit. 
Is  cotipled  to  a  degree  with  the 
American  has  voice  to  his  gov- 
desttoy.    It's  certainly  speculative 
America  can't  matotato  greatness 
giving  all  Americans  a  voice  in  for- 
However,  recent  domestic  In- 
totematlonal  relatians  seem  to 
that  direction. 
<  xpanded     the     subject     aonxewhat 
beyond     executive     agreements 
but  believe  It  an  relates  to  the 
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of  congressional  in  favor  of  execu- 
has   already  seriously   affected 
constitutional    rights   of   Americans   to    an 
degree.      One    example    is    de- 
Mr.  Justice  Black's  short  dissent- 
dated  AprU  28.  lasa,  to  the  case 


ty 


ot  Madsen  T.  JTrnserio  (No.  4U.  October  term 
1061).    He  said: 

"Petitioner,  a  United  States  dtlsen.  Is  nam 
serving  a  l&-year  sentence  for  min-dering  her 
husband.  At  the  time  of  the  alleged  crime, 
she  was  liring  to  the  United  States  area  of 
control  to  Germany  with  her  husband  who 
was  an  Air  Force  Ueutenant  on  active  duty 
in  Germany.  It  appears  th<U  the  court  that 
tried  her  and  the  law  she  was  Judged  by  were 
not  established  or  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. Bxeeutive  officers  acting  under  Preal- 
dentlal  authority  created  the  system  of 
courts  that  tried  her,  promulgated  the  ediets 
she  was  convicted  of  violating,  and  appototed 
the  Judges  who  took  away  her  liberty. 

"The  very  first  article  of  the  Coostltntlon 
begtos  by  saying  that  'all  legislative  prvwcrs 
Itereln  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Cbngrees, 
and  no  part  of  the  Constitution  contains  a 
provision  specifically  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  create  courts  to  try  American  dtizens. 
Whatever  may  be  the  scope  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  as  Commander  to  Chief  of  the 
flf^tlng  armef*  forces,  I  thtok  that  if  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  present-day  Gennany  are 
to  t)e  tried  by  the  American  Government, 
they  ahould  te  tried  under  laws  passed  by 
Congress  and  in  courts  created  by  Congress 
under  its  constitutional  authority." 

Concerning  the  courts  and  legislation 
creating  them  mentioned  in  Justice  Black's 
above  opinion,  records  refiect  that — 

1.  The  position  of  United  States  mgh  Com- 
missioner for  Germany  was  created  by  Pres- 
ident Truman's  Executive  Order  No.  10063 
dated  June  6.  1940. 

a.  Following  the  above  Executive  order  a 
high  commissioner  was  executively  appointed  - 
under  inunedlate  supervision  of  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  descrllied  "Supreme  United  States 
authority  In  Germany." 

3.  Following  arrival  in  Germany,  our  High 
Commissioner,  together  with  Representatives 
of  France  and  Great  Brltato,  committed  the 
United  States  of  America  to  establishnMnt 
of  the  Allied  High  Oonunisslon  for  Ger- 
many— a  Trl-partlte  body — ^to  enact  laws 
and  policies  pertinent  to  the  occupation  of 
West  Germany. 

4.  These  three  men  subsequently  passed 
executive  law  providing  for  Allied  High 
Commission  Courts.  They  decided  upon 
unilateral  implementation.  (British  Insisted 
on  Jury  trial  and  application  of  Britlalk  law 
for  British  nationals.) 

5w  Implementation  on  our  side  consisted 
of:  (a)  Ekecutlve  creation  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  1,  2,  and  S  Judge  courts  topped  off 
by  a  5  Judcre  "court  of  appeals":  (b)  execu- 
tive anx}intment8  of  State  Department  law- 
yer-employees as  Judges;  (c)  executive  as- 
sumption of  Jurisdiction  over  all  American* 
to  Germany  not  in  the  armed  service  (L  e.: 
civilian  employees,  tourists,  seamen,  de- 
pendents, etc.);  (d)  executive  denial  of 
Jurlee;  (e)  executive  nonappllcation  of  our 
Constitution;  (f)  executive  denial  of  "rights'* 
under  United  States  law. 

6.  Of  thousands  of  American  cases  tried 
during  the  existence  of  the  court  system, 
none  reached  our  Supreme  Court  to  test 
vital  qviestions  until  the  Madsen  case 
(supra).  A  successful  effort  kept  cases 
from  reaching  American  Federal  courts. 

Generally  speaking  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  holds  the  above  trials 
to  be  within  the  proper  exercises  of  the 
President's  "war  powers."  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  extension  of  these  powers,  to  an 
undefined  extent.  Is  a  serious  threat  against 
American  subjects. 

Madsen'B  case,  supra,  can  become  really 
dangerous  if  the  "war  powers"  are  wtg  used 
looeely  withto  the  continental  limits.  Its 
doubtful.  If,  and  when  that  happens,  that 
traditional  freedom  ctux  be  restored. 

From  our  conversations  I  gather  that  you 
have  the  same  fear  that  I  have  concerning 
one  executive  practice,  namely,  taktog  de- 
sired   action    without    consulttog    Congress 
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and  then  relytng  on  tbe  Supreme  Comt  to 
stwtaln  tbe  action.  ConstltutlonaUty  of 
most  exectitlve  acts  can  be  sustatoed  on 
seme  device.  When  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides a  ease,  the  constitutional  questions 
involved  to  that  case  are  presumably  set- 
tled. But  over  tbe  years  the  Court  has  to- 
terpreted  more  and  more  power  to  belong 
to  the  executive  branch.  Present  settled 
presidential  powers  have  not  always  been 
Eo  settled. 

Our  Constitution,  like  all  Instruments  of 
human  fabrication,  has  inherent  weaknesses. 
One  seems  to  have  been  failure  to  envisage 
the  growth  of  American  power,  prestige  and 
population  coupled  with  accelerated  methods 
ctf  travel  which  create  need  for  daily  agree- 
ments with  other  nations.  However,  the 
basics  haven't  changed.  I  think  the  Brlcker 
amendment  will  go  far  toward  insuring  con- 
ttoued  application  at  oux  basic  standards  of 
freedom. 

Highest  esteem. 

B<»  DOMIBI. 


Tlie  Late  Herfin  Hall,  BUck  Rher  FaHs, 
Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

or  MKtUBAM 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  24, 1953 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend  Merlin  Hull.  He  was 
a  kind  and  gentle  man,  independent  and 
courageous,  voting  his  convictions  rather 
than  voting  for  measures  as  a  political 
expendient.  He  served  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  over  20  years  faithfully.  He 
came  to  Congress  as  a  Progressive,  later 
became  a  Republican,  but  the  Progres- 
sive ideas  never  deserted  him.  He  was 
trained  in  the  La  Follette  school  and 
continued  to  have  this  outlook  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  the  soul  of 
honor  and  a  good  Christian.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  but  we  shall  follow  his 
example  to  do  cjur  work  as  well  as  we 
are  able  to,  regardless  of  political  conse- 
quences. I  extc  nd  my  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  son  in  their  bereavement. 


BLAia  Bi.Tnnns  cir  Ex-'ntmcAM  Sxpskt  ow 

RXSB — UlfUCAOINATIVS     POUCT     Is    UUD    TO 

KxMWAjr 

(By  Robert  Toung) 

WACBnroTON,  July  15. — George  W.  Kennan, 
State  Department  authority  on  Russia  and 
oar  Ambassador  to  Moscow  under  the  Tru- 
man admtoistratlon,  today  was  -accused  at  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommmee  hearing 
of  making  the  fundamental  mistake  of  oon- 
sidertog  the  Soviet  Union  an  integrated  state 
instead  of  a  group  of  several  different  nations 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  people  are  non- 
Russian. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor  at  George- 
town University  here,  asserted  that  unimag- 
inative remnants  of  the  Kennan  following 
in  the  State  DepartmvUt  still  hold  the  view 
by  assumption  and  confusion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  Russia.  Dobriansky  said  State  De- 
partment foreign  policy  planners  have  ptir- 
sued  an  unimaginative,  passive  policy  to- 
ward Riissia  because  they  failed  to  realise 
the  power  of  non-Russian  nationalism,  hos- 
tility, and  resistance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

UaCS  DtPLOMATTC  SKLATIOHS 

DolM-laasky  and  Dr.  Roman  Smal-stocU,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Marquette  Univer- 
sity In  Milwaukee,  testified  at  a  hearing  by 
Uie  Fcn-elgn  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  a  reso- 
lution to  extend  United  States  diplomatic 
relations  to  the  Soviet  Republics  o*  Ukratoe 
and  Byelorussia.  The  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  Representstlve  SurrH,  Republican 
of  Wisconsin,  a  member  ot  the  Hoxise  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia are  2  of  the  16  states  comprising  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Smal-stocki  charged  in  his  testimony  that 
Kennan  and  his  friends  misxinderstand  the 
potentialities  of  spurrtog  on  non-Russian 
opposition  within  the  Soviet  Union  to  those 
who  rule  to  the  Kremlto. 


Former  Tmmaa  Foreign  Policy  Eqicrt 
Guesses  Wrong  on  Reds 


ship  of  tbe  varkKis  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  dlssemtoate  hostility  among 
them.  Dobriansky  emphasised  that  the 
Pravda  statements  reflect  the  grave  concern 
of  tbe  Kremlto  over  non-Rusaian  national- 
ism, hostility,  and  resistance. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoMsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRSSXNTATIVE8 
Friday.  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  an  article  that  appeared 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
This  article  points  out  that  Mr.  George 
Kennan.  former  State  Department  au- 
thority on  Russia,  has  guessed  wrong 
on  the  Russian  situation  as  It  is  re- 
lated to  non-Russian  groups  now  imder 
Soviet  domination.   The  article  follows: 


DUCAITDX9    BIS   BBCAU. 

Kennan,  known  as  the  author  of  the  Tru- 
man administration's  containment  policy 
for  coping  with  Soviet  communism,  retired 
from  tbe  State  Department  shortly  after  tbe 
Eisenhower  admlnlstratlcm  took  office.  He 
had  been  Ambassador  to  Russia  but  the 
Soviets  declared  him  persona  non  grata 
(unacceptable]  last  October  and  demanded 
his  recaU  after  he  publicly  crltidaed  Soviet 
treatment  of  American  diplomatic  personnel. 
Dotolaasky  said  the  Smith  resolution  is  "a 
medium  of  tbe  American  peace  offensive 
against  the  Soviet  peace  defensive,"  aimed 
at  penetrattog  the  Steel  Cxirtains  sxnround- 
mg  Ukratoe  and  Byelorussia,  and  at  maktog 
contact  with  these  two  most  restive  and 
strategic  areas  In  the  Soviet  empire.  Do- 
briansky observed  that  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  are  reeognlaed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  framework  of  this  International  body. 

ASLXXP    ON    OUTBBXAK 

"It  is  an  open  secret  that  we  were  piti- 
fully asleep  on  the  East  German  outbreak," 
Dobriansky  told  the  subcommittee.  "Let 
us  now  prepare  for  a  symphony  of  unrest  and 
dissension  throughout  the  entire  Soviet  Rus- 
sian empire,  especially  at  the  closest  prox- 
imity to  its  base  of  Imperialist  power — ^the 
non-Russian  nations  held  captive  to  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Dobriansky  is  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America.  He  said  he 
was  testifying  to  behalf  of  1,500,000  Amer- 
icans represented  by  the  conunittee. 

Dobriansky  asserted  that  the  purgtog  and 
ialUng  as  a  traitor  last  week  of  Lavrenty  P. 
Beria,  chief  of  tbe  Soviet  poUce  and  No.  2 
jnATi  to  the  Kremlto,  provided  a  most  auspi- 
cious and  significant  occasion  for  the  sub- 
ooramittee's  consideration  of  the  Smith  reso- 
lution. He  quoted  Pravda,  the  Communist 
Party  mouthpiece,  as  denouncing  Beria.  a 
non-Russian  Georgian  like  the  late  Premier 
Stalto,  for  trying  to  undermine  tbe  Iclead- 


Federal  Lands  and  At  Mining  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAa  SUTLER 

or  MABvuum 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'lEU  STATES 

Friday,  July  24,  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RaccHiD  a  very  provocative  article  entitled 
"How  To  Grab  20  Acres  for  $1.25,"  from 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
which  relates  to  Federal  lands  subject  to 
mining  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bow  To  GxAB  20  AcBXS  roa  $1.25 
{Bf  BlU  Davidson) 
A  few  weeks  i^o  Collier's  stole  30  acres  of 
valuable  land  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  tract  Is  In  Colorado,  in  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  national  forests.  It  has 
its  own  mountain  stream,  teeming  with 
trout;  and  it  lies  right  across  a  proposed  new 
route  of  a  heavily  traveled  transcontinental 
highway. 

As  a  Comer's  agent  I  paid  $1.25  for  the 
land.  If  I  wish,  I  can  fence  It  off  as  a  private 
hiintiT\fl-*nri-ft»hit>g  preserve;  or  I  can  de- 
spoil the  scenery  by  building  an  ugly  hot- 
d(^  stand;  or  I  can  block  the  highway.  If 
tlie  Government  wants  to  build  the  road  It 
will  have  to  buy  up  the  land  at  my  price  or 
spend  long,  expensive  months  to  court  to 
evict  me. 

Getting  the  land  was  easy.  I  merely  drove 
out  from  Denver  to  Loveland  Pass  to  the 
Arapaho  National  Forest,  hiked  off  the  road 
and  tacked  an  empty  toliacco  can  to  a  tree. 
I  sttiffed  a  handwritten  notice  toto  the  can: 
on  another  tree  I  nailed  up  a  sign  readtog 
"Comer  No.  1."  Then  I  paid  the  clerk  of 
Clear  Creek  County  $1.25  to  record  the  no- 
tice. That's  all.  Under  our  archaic  Federal 
mtotog  laws,  my  out-and-out  steal  is  a  per- 
fectly legal  T"<"i"S  claim.  Needless  to  say. 
I  filed  the  claim  merely  to  dramatize  the 
shocking  situation  and  am  giving  it  up. 

In  the  11  Western  States  and  South  Dakota 
there  are  300  miUion  acres  of  Federal  lands 
subject  to  the  mining  laws.  An  estimated  10 
million  acres  already  have  been  taken  by  pri- 
vate citizens.  Only  3  percent  is  being  used 
for  legitimate  mining.  Most  of  the  rest  has 
been  tai:en  for  other  p\irposes— tt  the  rate 
of  5,000  new  claims  every  year— to  a  quiet 
landgrab  unparalleled  In  our  history. 

For  example,  to  the  Helena  National  Forest 
to  Montana  one  family  used  their  mining 
claim  as  a  mink  farm.  In  the  White  Sands 
National  Monument  to  New  Mexico  a  "mtoer" 
erected  a  home,  a  flUing  station,  and  an  auto 
repair  shop  on  his  tract.  In  Utah  a  rancher 
staked  out  57S  contiguous  claims  totaling 
86,240  acres  of  fine  grazing  land.  He  posted 
the  vast  area  with  signs  reading  "Private 
property:  no  trespassing,"  and  used  it  as  a 
pasture  for  13  years  before  bis  mining  claims 
finally  were  voided. 

There  are  87,838  such  tovalld  or  uni»oduc- 
tog  claims  to  the  national  forests,  and  prob- 
ably an  additional  mlUlon  to  tbe  public  do- 
Tpmin  lands  adBUniatered  t^  the  Department 
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of  th«  Interior.    And  you.  m  •  t«xp*ytr,  •»• 
paying  for  tbe  d«pr«datloDS. 

The  mining  l»w»  tbat  permit  eiKSh  mIsuM 
of  OoTenmient  land  were  puaed  by  Con- 
gr«n  In  1873  to  encoiiragc  settlement  of  tbe 
West.  A  claim  must  be  baaed  on  tbe  dla- 
covery  of  mlnerala  "In  etifflclent  quantity  to 
warrant  a  prudent  mmn  In  espendlng  bis 
time  and  money  In  the  development  thereof." 
But  the  claimant  doean't  have  to  prove  that 
he  haa  found  minerals  or  la  prudent.  Any 
citizen  can  tack  up  a  location  notice  and  re- 
cord the  claim  with  the  county  clerk-  That 
glvee  him  the  use  of  a  20- acre  tract  of  land, 
the  minerals  underneath,  the  timber  and  soil 
on  the  surface.  He  la  prohibited  from  selling 
the  timber — but  he  can  prevent  the  United 
States  from  selling  It. 

To  maintain  his  hold  on  tbe  claim  a  man 
miMt  simply  do  $100  worth  of  so-called  de- 
velopment work  each  year.  Since  the  law 
considers  such  materials  as  sand,  building 
stone,  and  gravel  to  be  minerals.  It  Is  nec- 
essary only  to  dig  a  small  pit  every  12  months. 
The  claim  belongs  to  the  original  holder  and 
his  descendants  forever,  and  he  can  sell  ail 
or  part  of  It  at  any  time. 

If  tbe  claim  holder  wants  to  get  even  more 
control  of  his  land  he  can  "patent"  It.  To 
obtain  a  patent  he  mxist  prove  only  that  he 
has  done  $600  worth  of  development  work, 
and  he  must  have  the  claim  surveyed,  which 
cosU  roughly  another  $600.  Then,  after  he 
demonstrates  the  presence  of  mlnerala  on 
his  land  (gravel  might  do)  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  the  Interior  must  sell  him 
the  tract  for  •2.50  an  acre  If  the  minerals 
are  on  the  surface,  or  $5  an  acre  If  they're 
imderground. 

Once  the  claim  la  patented,  the  owner  can 
do  anythmg  with  It.  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
m  "mlnner"  to  spend  the  necessary  91.000  on 
his  20  acres,  patent  the  tract  for  960  and 
then  immediately  sell  the  timber  to  waiting 
dealers  for  $30,000.  Some  have  subdivided 
the  land  for  homes  at  great  profit,  or  built 
resort  hotels.  Less  than  15  percent  of  all 
patented  claims  have  been  used  for  mining. 
Besides  the  basic  weaknesses  which  make 
a  farce  of  the  law,  it  contains  loopholes 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  admin- 
ister. For  example,  claims  must  be  filed 
in  county  courthoiises,  rather  than  with  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  There  are  about  350 
county  courthovises  in  national  forest  terri- 
tory, and  Federal  authorities  can't  even  begin 
to  keep  an  accurate  check  on  how  much  land 
they  still  control  and  what  has  slipped 
away. 

If  the  Government  protests  a  claim  or  pat- 
ent on  grounds  that  the  land  contains  In- 
aufflcient  minerals,  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
on  the  Federal  authorities.  Proof  la  hard 
to  get,  since  pumice,  sand,  and  gravel  can 
be  found  almost  anywhere.  lygal  costs  of 
a  single  case  run  as  high  as  91.000. 

But  even  that's  not  the  final  straw.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law,  after  a  claim  has  been 
declared  Invalid,  the  holder  can  file  a  new 
claim  and  force  the  Government  to  kick 
blm  out  all  over  again. 

A  man  named  Avery  C.  Moore  plastered 
mining  claims  on  both  sides  of  the  scenic 
Sonora  Pass  Highway  near  Tosemlte  National 
Park  m  California,  and  then  began  to  sell 
the  claims  as  sites  for  sunamer  homes.  Moore 
said  he  was  mining  for  building  stone.  In 
1950  a  Oovernment  examiner  ruled  agaliut 
him.  accepting  the  testimony  of  expert  wit- 
nesses that  "establishment  of  a  quarry  would 
not  be  economically  feasible  because  there  is 
no  market  for  stone  in  the  vicinity."  and  that 
"tests  show  the  rock  weathers  and  decom- 
poses too  rapidly."  Nevertheless,  no  sooner 
is  Moore  thrown  off  a  claim  than  he  reflles 
on  practically  the  same  area.  He  has  refiled 
on  two  canceled  claims  no  less  than  a  dosen 
times,  and  his  real -estate  venture  is  going 
strong. 

Sven  when  a  claim  can  affect  thousands  of 
people,  the  Government's  case  is  dlscourag- 
tngfy  weak.  In  Colorado  the  Manunoth  Basin 
area  was  burned  over  bf  a  forest  fire.    If  the 


trees  are  nol  replanted,  the  topaoU  wm  erode 
into  Denver  1  water  supply,  silting  up  one  of 
the  city's  r(  servoirs.  But  the  work  is  sty- 
mied. Mon  than  400  acres  of  the  basin  are 
clogged  witl .  iinworked  mining  claims. 

Claims  hiive  been  filed  on  about  50.000 
acres  In  the  Rogue  River  National  Forest  In 
Oregon,  altl  ough  Oovernment  assay  reports 
reveal  no  v  iluable  minerals  in  commercial 
quantity.  I  uring  World  War  n  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  claims  produced  8S  million  feet 
of  timber  ai  mually.  Today  the  Government 
needs  the  Itogue  River  timber  (worth  $30 
million )  for  the  construction  of  Army  camps, 
but  It  cani  get  it.  Since  the  law  forbids 
anyone  to  cross  a  claim  without  permission 
of  the  mine :.  the  Oovernment  can't  even  go 
after  $40  m  llion  worth  of  timber  on  xinen- 
cumbered  Pederal  property  behind  the 
claims. 

Such  sltiiationa  have  spawned  sordid 
rackeU.  Wl  len  word  leaks  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment iB  going  to  cut  timber  in  an  area, 
the  local  pc  sl-hall  miners  rush  out  and  post 
mining  clal  ns  on  all  the  approaches.  Then 
they  hold  \ip  the  lumbering  contractor  for 
a  $500  to  $1,000  fee  for  right-of-way  prlvi- 
legee.  In  t£e  long  nm  the  coat  Is  borne  by 
the  taxpayer. 

|o  year^  ago  A.  B.  Stewart,  a  legitimate 
mining  operator,  began  looking  for  uraniimi 
in  the  Pto>8  Altos  district  of  New  Mexico. 
When  his  ictlvity  became  known,  the  pool- 
hall  miner  1  plastered  nearly  every  square 
foot  of  the  area  with  claims.  Stewart  had 
to  buy  out  a  considerable  nvmiber  in  order 
to  carry  on  bis  operationa.  Tbe  result:  more 
expensive    iranium. 

Legltimai  e  mining  Interests  have  used  tiie 
mining  la^  rs  with  carefiU  regard  for  the 
public  interest.  The  Colorado  Fuel  A  Iron 
Corp.  will  ImmedUtely  relinquish  a  claim  if 
It  does  net  find  minerals  In  commercial 
quantities.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  won't 
register  a  claim  until  it  Imows  it  has  found 
something.  But  lately  even  the  legitimate 
outfits  hav»  been  forced  to  tie  up  Govern- 
ment land  far  in  advance — Just  to  protect 
themselves  from  tbe  opportunists. 

Some  mining  company  executives  think 
the  probleia  can  be  solved  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  time  that  a  claim  can  He  dor- 
mant, by  prohibiting  the  refiling  of  a  claim 
once  it  hat  been  ruled  invalid  and  by  mak- 
ing it  easln:  for  tbe  Government  to  get  a 
right-of-w<  y  acroes  a  mining  claim.  Rep- 
resentative Kkm  RxoAir.  of  Texas,  has  In- 
troduced a  bin  to  eliminate  the  discovery 
of  sand,  itone,  gravel,  and  pumice  as  a 
basis  for  filing  a  claim. 

Another  F>roposal  would  eliminate  mining 
claims  alto  (etim*.  Instead,  the  Oovernment 
would  leasi  >  public  lands  for  mining  opera- 
tions as  !s  done  on  30  million  acrea  of  east- 
ern Fedora  I  lands. 

What  th<  final  solution  will  be  is  any  man's 
guess.  Tbtire's  only  one  certainty:  the  pres- 
ent system  must  be  changecL 
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Friday.  July  24, 1953 

lA:.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  RicotD,  I 

editorial  appearing  In  the 

Review-Press,  April  8,  1953. 

Taxing  Crazy  QuiU": . 

Taxxno  CfcAZT  Quilt 

Overlapping  Federal,  State,  and  local  taza« 

a  major  study  of  the  Klsenbower 

itra^ion.   Double  and  treble  tazlitg  of 


"lie 


many  goods  and  services  has  been  an  unfair -)_^ 
annoyance  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been 
increaaing  as  authorities  seek  new  revenue. 

President  Eisenhower  has  In  mind  a  bi- 
partisan commission  authorised  by  Congress 
to  make  recommendations  to  eliminate  the 
hodgepodge  duplication  and  waste  in  exist- 
ing Federal-SUte  relations  affecting  govern- 
mental fxmctlons  and  taxation.  The  hope  ia 
that  full  responsibility  for  many  Federal-aid 
programs  can  be  transferred  to  the  Statea. 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  which  now  run 
to  $2.5  billion  annually  would  cease,  and  it 
is  recognized  that  the  States  would  have  to 
be  assured  of  new  revenue  as  substitute. 

Because  the  States  have  dUDculty  raiaing 
revenue,  there  has  been  increasing  pressure 
for  Federal  aid.  It's  that  same  search  for 
revenue  which  has  compounded  eztensiv* 
tax  overlapping. 

Until  World  War  I,  there  was  an  informal 
division  of  revenue  sources.  Receipta  from 
customs,  liquor,  and  tobacco  excises  financed 
the  Federal  Government;  property  taxes, 
license  fees,  and  privilege  taxes  provided  rev- 
enue for  the  States  and  their  subdivislona. 

The  situation  was  changed  when  war  re« 
quirements  and  rising  demands  for  new  gov* 
emmental  services  greatly  increased  revenue 
needs.  The  income  tax,  adopted  in  1913, 
gave  the  Federal  Oovernment  a  large  new 
source  of  revenue,  and  it  was  not  long  be* 
fore  the  States  also  began  to  tap  the  indi- 
vidual. Then  the  States  and  later  the  Fed- 
eral Government  both  adopted  taxation  of 
estates  and  inheritances. 

The  overlapping  really  began  to  get  serlotu 
in  tbe  depression  when  all  governmental 
units  entered  the  competition  for  revenue. 
The  States  Invaded  the  Federal  province  of 
tobacco  and  liquor  taxation;  tlie  Federal 
Oovernment  Invaded  the  State  field  of  gaso- 
line taxation:  many  taxes  were  triplicated  bj 
similar  local  taxes. 

Tax  grabbing  has  grown  until  today  gaso- 
line and  beer  are  taxed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, all  the  States,  and  some  munici- 
palities. Death  taxes  are  imposed  by  th« 
Federal  Government  and  by  all  the  States 
except  Nevada.  Distilled  splrlU  are  taxed 
federally  and  by  46  States,  cigarettes  federally 
and  by  41  States.  The  Federal  Government 
levies  income  taxes,  and  Individual  or  corpo- 
ration taxes  or  both,  in  addition,  are  levied 
by  34  States,  a  score  of  cities,  and  250  local 
taxing  dlstrlcta  in  Pennsylvania. 

Separation  of  revenue  source*  would 
eUmlnata  most  overlapping  of  taxes  and 
would  be  favored  by  a  majority  of  Statea. 
But  experts  say  that  levies  suitable  for  States 
or  localities  to  collect  would  not  jwovlde  suf- 
ficient revenue.  Poorer  States  would  suffer 
moet  from  loss  of  Federal  granta.  Federal 
deductions  and  credita  for  State  taxes  might 
offer  more  relief  from  overlapping. 

The  double  and  treble  knots  mtist  be  re- 
moved from  the  rope  of  taxation  lest  it 
strangle  us  and  so  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crazy  quilt  described 
Is  caused,  of  course,  by  the  F^ederal  Gov- 
eniment  Invading  and  carrying  off  Uie 
taxable  property  that  by  rights  belongs 
to  the  counties  and  States.  That  causes 
the  confusion.  After  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment gets  through  there  is  no  estate 
left  after  the  first  tax  take.  The  accu- 
mulated fat  that  belonged  to  the  States 
by  constitutional  right  Is  drained  off. 
The  only  cure  is  to  fasten  chains  of  lim- 
itation around  the  Federal  Oovernment 
as  they  were  originally  applied  to  protect 
the  States  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  is  no  sense 
in  a-ssuming  that  the  taxes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  good  and  right  and 
should  be  paid.  About  $10  billion  of 
them  are  bad  and  should  be  repudiated. 
The  way  to  stop  choking  to  death  is  to 
take  the  rope  ofT  the  neck  altogether  In- 
stead of  trying  to  adjust  it. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  prepared  on  the  excise  tax  on 
moving  picture  admissions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Bbcoko,  as  follows: 

TlM  motion-picture  operators  are  entitled 
to  be  relieved  from  the  20-percent  excise  tax 
which  was  levied  against  them  as  a  wartime 
measure.  It  was  Intended  to  be  taken  off  at 
tbe  end  of  World  War  II. 

But  there  Is  an  even  more  eompelllng  rea- 
son why  this  tax  should  be  removed.  The 
industry  la  suffering  «  grave  loos  and  is  in  a 
desperate  plight.  Competition  from  televi- 
sion has  caused  thousands  of  shows  to  close 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  my  own  State, 
picture  shows  in  several  towns  have  been 
forced  to  close  tbelr  doors.  This  is  bad  ad- 
vertising for  any  town  and  creates  a  depres- 
aiaa  psychology.  Furtbennore.  the  thea- 
ters are  frequently  used  in  small  towns  as 
necessary  civic  meeting  places.  I  have  haA 
an  c^portunity  of  examining  the  Income  tax 
returns  of  theater  owners  in  several  prosper- 
ous Tennessee  towns.  In  two  towns  with 
population  above  6J000.  I  foand  that  only 
•bout  $1,600  was  earned  on  an  Investment 
ct  about  $50,000  during  a  period  of  8  months 
and  this  is  before  depreciation.  Forther- 
■Bore,  In  these  instances,  the  husband  and 
wife  who  own  thu  ahows  devote  part  of  their 
time  without  a  salary  to  its  operation. 

Statistics  Bhow  that  this  oooditlon  is  gen- 
eral throughout  tbe  Nation. 

I  know  that  other  industries  which  pay 
■n  ezeise  tax  are  having  a  difficult  time,  too, 
and  some  of  them  are  entitled  to  relief. 
Tliree  of  these  groups  have  approached  me 
relative  to  offering  an  amendment.  But  in 
this  case  the  House  has  voted  to  relieve  the 
theater  owners.  This  has  been  approved  by 
tbe  Finance  Oommittee  ot  the  Senate  and  I 
think  each  industry  will  have  to  stand  on  its 
own  bottom  and  be  given  separate  consider- 
ation by  the  appropriate  oommitteea.  If  this 
biU  is  loaded  down  wltta  amendments,  no  re- 
lief wlU  be  granted. 


Tke  Ereuif  Star,  WasUnftoa,  D.  C, 
Editorially  Appraises  Receat  Bishop 
Oxnam  Heariif  Before  Hoase  Un- 
Activities  Couyttee 


Biaaop  OzMAM's 
At  least  two  tangible  taets  emcs^ed  from 
the  hearing  finally  won  tramt  the  llaaae  Com- 
mittee OQ  Un-Amerleaa  Actlvttlaa  by  Btaliap 
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1ST.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  of  this  distin- 
guished legislative  body  heretofore 
granted  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to  place 
that  certain  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C  on 
July  23.  1853.  ia  tbe  Comgrxssionaz. 
Rboqko; 


timt  tills  eonuBittee  has  do  record  of 
anj  OommunlBt  Party  afflUation  or  mem- 
bership by  Bisbop  Oxnam." 


One  is  that  the  committee's  extensive  files 
on  the  bishop  contain  no  record  of  any  Oom- 
nunlst  Party  membership  or  aflUlatlaa  on  hla 
part.  The  second  is  that  ttee  bishop.  In  the 
eourse  of  a  militant  career  whl^  has  new 
lacked  tlie  ehampionahip  of  unpopular 
causae,  has  been  notM  too  careful  in  lend- 
ing tbe  prestige  of  his  name  and  tbe  fcroe 
of  his  energy  to  movemento  and  aasoctatlons 
subsequently  revealed  as  highly  dubious. 

The  first  of  theee  facts  was  a  foregone  con- 
elusion,  now  happily  attested  by  a  formal  and 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee.  The  sec- 
ond was  established  without  doubt  by  tike 
bishop's  own  willingneas  to  admit  past  errors 
of  Judgment  and  appraisal  of  asaoctates. 
Neither  of  these  facta,  however,  was  of  par- 
ticular Importance,  for  no  one  oould  seriously 
have  believed  otherwise. 

The  more  in^Kirtant  resulto  of  the  hearing 
are  less  ooncltisive  and  lesa  tangible.  One 
was  to  show  that  a  man  armed  with  righteous 
indignation  and  a  dear  conscience,  plus  a 
poattlon  of  distinction  in  a  strong  denomina- 
tion of  the  church  and  facing  a  group  of 
pollttclans  already  Jittery  over  becoming  In- 
volved in  religious  oontroveisy,  can  put  even 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  defensive.  He  can  draw  from  Ito 
chairman  an  admission  that  more  considera- 
tion ahould  be  given  to  procedures  that  wUl 
permit  the  committee  to  run  down  subver- 
sives without  running  down  innocent  by- 
standers. He  can  win  at  least  the  prconise 
of  further  cooalderatlon  of  his  logical  de- 
mand that  aa  far  as  his  own  flies  are  ecm- 
oemed.  the  committee  should  eithar  destroy 
them  or  rid  them  of  baseless  Insinuation  and 
Inaccwaciea. 

At  the  eloaie  of  the  long  aeesloo.  BWtop 
Oxnam  was  willing  to  concede  that  individ- 
ual members  of  the  committee  had  treated 
him  decently  and  fairly.  He  stiil  felt,  how- 
ever, that  "the  procedure  •  •  •  could  de- 
stroy the  reputation  of  any  individual."  He 
may  have  been  thinking  of  some  individual 
who  came  before  the  committee  lacking  the 
supporting  confidence  of  one  of  the  great 
churches,  not  occupying  one  of  tta  most  dis- 
tinguished poeitlans,  and  not  possessed  of 
the  bishop's  own  forensic  abllltlea  and  Joy  In 
combat. 

In  other  w(»ds.  Bishop  Oxnam  came 
through  the  ordeal  very  well.  Whether  he 
demonstrated  anything  more  than  his  per- 
sonal vindication — end  a  presumed  future 
Immunity  from  attack  by  the  committee — is 
not  yet  an  established  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearing  referred  to 
in  this  editorial  cMnmenced  about  2  p.  m. 
on  July  21.  1953,  and  did  not  terminate 
until  about  12:15  midnight  It  was' a 
public  hearing  and  was  asked  for  by  this 
Methodist  bishop. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  editorial, 
and  other  similar  editorials  throughout 
the  Nation,  I  have  received  many  In- 
quiries as  to  the  wording  of  the  motion 
made  by  me  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing  and  upon  which  motion,  and  the 
formal  and  unanimous  voting  of  the 
committee,  which  was  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  editoriaL 

Therefore,  I  set  forth  the  exact  text 
of  my  motion,  which  was  seconded  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Juxaom}.  and  which  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee as  related  in  this  editorial. 

The  text  of  my  motion  was:  "I  move 
that  the  record  show  in  these  hearings 
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Mr.  GFWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a 
good  speech  by  Robert  B.  Dresser,  of  15 
Westminster  Street.  Providence,  R.  L. 
July  17.  1953: 

This  oountry  is  by  far  the  richest  In  the 
world,  with  the  widest  dtatrlbution  of  wealth 
amcmg  ttie  people  and  the  higtoest  standard 
of  living  ever  known  in  any  oountry,  at  any 
time,  in  all  history.  Essential  to  this  suooeas 
has  been  a  system  of  government  devised  by 
our  Pounding  Fathers  190  years  ago.  Otir 
Republic  then  formed  was  a  imlon  of  Inde- 
pendent States  and  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  tbe  States, 
were  expressly  reserved  by  the  Constitution 
to  tbe  States  or  to  the  people.  The  limita- 
tions Impoeed  upon  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  baalc  to  the  purpose  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  and  for  years  the 
rl^ta  and  powers  of  the  indtvldual  States 
and  thetr  people  were  aealaaBly  guarded 
and  respected. 

Fbr  •  ceutniy  and  a  half  the  American 
people  accepted  as  tras  the  principles  de- 
clared in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  Uiat  government  is 
Instituted  by  the  people,  that  government  la 
tbe  servant  of  the  people,  and  that  the  peo* 
pie  must  support  the  government.  This 
concept  and  Ita  connotation  of  Individual 
liberty  each  man  to  be  free  to  make  of 
liimself  aU  that  his  ability,  his  ingenuity 
and  his  Industry  Justify — have  made  this 
Nation  great. 

During  the  30  years  of  Hew  Deal  Govern- 
ment, however,  tbe  leaders  of  the  New  Deal 
party,  wiiicfa  deceivingly  bears  the  label  of 
the  once  great  Democrat  Party,  preached  the 
false  doctrine  that  tbe  people  must  look  to 
their  Government  for  Joba.  for  food,  for 
housing,  for  subsidies,  and  generally  for  sup- 
port from  tlae  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  so 
doing  they  followed  an  aUen  phUoeophy  of 
government  which,  as  history  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again,  can  have  but 
one  ending— the  complete  loss  of  freedom 
and  the  enslavement  of  tbe  people. 

Dviring  the  30  years  of  New  De*l  gov- 
ernment ita  leaders  followed,  step  by  step, 
a  pattern  deverly  conceived  by  European 
Socialists  who  have  directed  their  caantrlea 
down  the  road  to  the  degradation  and  despair 
of  the  despotic  Socialist  atate.  Already  we 
are  far  advanced  on  tbU  road.  This  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  work  of 
Socialist-minded  "inteUectuals"  who  Infll- 
trated  ova  Government  in  key  poelUons. 

In  no  case  has  the  term  socialism  been 
used  by  these  planners  of  our  destrucUon. 
Instead  they  have  spoken  of  the  New  Deal, 
the  Ftelr  Deal,  a  planned  economy,  or  the 
welfare  state,  knowing  full  well  that  if  they 
bad  called  their  objective  by  ita  right  name. 
„Tr*«i«-iT.,  they  would  have  been  promptly 
thrown  out  of  oOoe  by  an  Indignant  people. 

Working  In  subtle  and  devious  ways  they 
bored  within  our  lalxtr  unions,  our  e^fcuca- 
tlonal  institutions,  and  even  our  chundiea. 
They  promised  and  gave  handouta  to  one 
group  after  another  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
theU  votes.    Thej  encroached  steadily  upon 
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ttM  rtclito  and  power*  of  Vbm  StotM.  aiid 
buUt  up  •  buge  Pederal  Uareeweracy  until 
there  are  now  2,eoo.00O  dTiUaa  eanptoyew 
OB  tbe  Federal  payroll. 

Following  tbe  Communist  Manifesto  of 
Karl  Mara,  tbey  uaed  conflacatory  Income  and 
lnh«rltanea  taxes  to  destroy  tbe  value  of 
private  prmietty,  wbloli  Is  tbe  bcwis  of  tbe 
private  enterprise  system,  at  tbe  same  time 
depriving  the  Btatee  ol  sources  of  revenue 
on  wblch  tbey  depend. 

Tbey  used  tbe  taxpayers'  money  to  pro- 
mote oompetltlon  by  the  Oovemment  with 
private  enterprise. 

Under  tbe  guise  of  rent  control  tbey  con- 
flwatod  the  property  of  landlords  for  the 
benefit  of  tenants,  tbe  more  numerous  vot- 
ing class. 

They  wantMUy  squandered  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  Federal  debt  has  Increased 
from  tai  billion  in  1933  to  over  $200  bUUon 
at  the  present  time,  thereby  causing  a  dras- 
tic Increase  In  tbe  cos^  of  living  and  en- 
dangering tbe  solvency  of  the  Oovemment. 

In  Its  lust  tor  power,  the  New  Deal  gov- 
ernment under  Mr.  Truman  vpent  in  5  peace- 
time years,  from  July  1.  1946,  to  July  1.  1960. 
tbe  period  immediately  preceding  the  Ko- 
rean war.  $314  billion,  an  amount  greater  by 
$34  billion  than  tbe  total  amount  spent  by 
all  the  32  previous  Presidents  in  153  years, 
from  tbe  beginning  of  the  Republic  in  1789  to 
July  1,  1941.  In  1931  the  cost  of  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment  was  $30  for  each  man.  woman, 
and  child.  In  the  fiscal  yetu'  ending  June 
30,  1950,  It  was  over  $300.  It  has  since  been 
Increasing  steadily. 

Between  April  30,  194S,  and  June  30.  1953 — 
a  period  of  7  years  all  within  the  Truman 
administration  of  which  alnMst  5  years  were 
peacetime  years — the  Federal  Oovemment 
coUected  $323  bUUon  In  taxes,  which  is  $75 
billion  more  than  tbe  $348  billion  collected 
during  the  entire  previous  life  ot  the  Be- 
pubUc  beginning  with  1789. 

As  a  part  of  their  scheme  these  Socialist 
planners  fostered  racial  and  religious  an- 
tagonism and  arrayed  class  against  class. 

They  extended,  by  Federal  administrative, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  interpretation,  the 
power  given  Congress  In  the  Constitution, 
to  regulste  Interstate  commerce.  By  so  do- 
lag,  nearly  all  labor,  business,  and  agrlciil- 
ture  have  been  subjected  to  Federal  regu- 
lation and  control,  and  the  power  of  tbe 
States  to  regulate  commerce  within  their 
own  boundaries  has  been  usurped  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Tbe  goal  of  these  Socialist  planners. 
"Government  unlimited,  is  at  once  the  most 
diabolical,  the  most  treacherous,  and  the 
most  uncontrollable  force  known  to  man. 
While  man  has  learned  to  cope  with  the 
forces  ot  natxire.  he  has  never  yet  learned 
effectively  to  cope  with  this  force  he  him- 
self creates."  In  tbe  language  of  the  late 
Fresldent  Woodrow  Wilson: 

•The  history  of  liberty  Is  the  history  of 
limitations  upon  the  powers  of  government." 

This  concentration  of  power  In  Washing- 
ton at  the  expense  of  the  States  has  been 
effected  largely  through  the  abuse  of  the 
taxing  and  spending  powers  ot  Congress 
and  the  \uiwarranted  extension  of  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce beyond  the  limits  of  any  reasonable 
definition  of  that  term. 

By  the  levying  of  exceedingly  high  taxes, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  collects  huge  sxuns 
from  the  people  of  the  States  each  year, 
and  then  proceeds  to  band  back  to  the 
States  a  part  of  the  some  so  collected. 
These  grants  are  ordinarily  teade  on  con- 
dniona.  a  practice  which  makes  tlM  States 
dependent  on  and  subeervient  to  tbe  FW- 
«al  Oovemment. 

Itsbould  be  remembered  that  with  minor 
exceptions  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  comes  from  the  very  sources  of 
revenue   that   are  available  to  the  States. 
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on  this  subject,  the  late  Oen. 
Johnson  in  an  article  published  In 

939.  said: 
l|ower  to  destroy'  Is  working  over- 
directions  but  in  none  more 
tttan  in  the  direction  of  destroying 
in  favor  of  a  vast  concentration 
'not  only  In  Federal  Oovemment 
1  'ederal  governor.'    Progress  In  that 
under  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  ap- 
'  ret  that  too  works  so  stealthily  as 
baldly  recognized.  •  •  • 

4ake  the  revenue  of  the  States  to 

to  the  point  where  they  cant 

Then  appropriate  targe  parts  of  it 

sum  to  a  political  executive  to 
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most  effective  inwginable  scheme 

a  centralised  government  under 
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Resident  of  Rhode  Island  think  that 

handouts  from  the  Federal  Oov- 

4oet  him  nothing.    Tbe  fact  is  that 

Rhode  Island  gets  is  but  a  small 

what  Rhode  Island  contributes 

the  Federal  Oovemment.    Also,  to 

received  must  be  added  the  cost 

it  through  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 

and  back  to  Rhode  Island, 

needless  procedxire  in  many  cases 

costly  one.    The  cost  of  malntaln- 

]  federal  bureaus  required  for  this 

no  trivial  one. 
I  ase  of  Rhode  Island,  the  portlnent 
the  9  years,  1944  to  1952.  both 
are  as  follows: 
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increase  In  Federal  aid  In  1948 
to   veterans'   education   facilities, 
increased   from  $184366  in   1947  to 
in  1948.    Increased  veterans'  ex- 
are  also  largely  re^ponsibls  far 
Federal   aid   in   the  subsequent 
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of  these  facts.  I  submit  that — 
should  be  no  further  concentra- 
pc^er  in  Washington.    On  the  con- 
should  be  taken  to  secure  a  re- 
States  of  the  powers  and  duties 
been  usurped  by  the  Federal 


e  by  the  States  on  handouts  from 

Oovemment  should  not  be  en- 

As  an  example.  Federal  relnsur- 

ui^mployment  compensation  should 

but  should  be  opposed. 


advbcated. 


f .  Contlnuanee  «f  tb*  practleee  outlined 
above  will  ultimately  result  in  the  creation 
of  an  all-powerful  Federal  OovernsMnt  and 
a  loss  of  Individual  liberty. 


Tke  Bricker  Amendineiit  Af  ain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.ESTESKEFAUVER 

or  TCKirxssn 

XM  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATU 

Friday.  Jtdy  24. 1953 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  July  7.  which  points  out  that 
the  Bricker  amendment  is  not  "one  of 
the  desirable  undertakings  for  these 
closing  weeks  of  the  congressional  ses- 
sion." The  fact  that  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  told  his  press  conference  that  the 
revised  version  of  the  amendment  is  as 
basically  objectionable  as  the  original, 
should  have  great  weight  when  the  bill 
comes  on  the  flcx>r  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricqn. 
as  follows: 

THZ  BaiCKXR  AMXXDICXNT  AOAZIf 

Ttie  Bricker  amendment  has  been  revised 
since  this  news{)aper  expressed  its  oppxssitlon 
to  the  measure;  it  has  l>een  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. There  is  some  indication  that  tbe 
administration  may  revise  its  strongly  ad- 
verse stand.  Nevertheless  the  amendment 
remains  in  our  view  at  best  an  unnecessary 
proposal  and  one  which  potentially  oould  re- 
sult in  real  damage  to  the  condtict  of  our 
foreign  relations. 

The  new  version  modifies  the  clauses 
which  would  have  excluded  the  United 
States  from  participation  In  numerous 
United  Nations  agencies.  Is  less  unyielding 
on  the  issue  of  executive  agreements.  How- 
ever, it  still  prohibits  certain  kinds  of 
treaties  which  could  well  be  in  the  national 
Interest.  It  stiU  introduces  into  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations  a  degree  of  oon- 
grsssional  intervention  which  goes  against 
the  fundamental  spirit  of  tbe  Constitution 
and  could  have  been  originally  urged  only 
in  a  period  where  national  purposes  were 
confused  and  national  confidence  lacking. 

The  political  passions  and  prejudices 
which  Inspired  the  drafting  of  the  amend- 
ment continue,  unfortunately,  to  accompany 
its  course  throvi^  the  Legislature.  The 
Wisconsin  Republican  Convention  In  June 
saw  Senator  Wilxt,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Ccnnmittee,  formally  cen- 
sured for  opposing  the  measure;  and  the 
treatment  accorded  this  able  and  loyal  leader 
disguised  but  thinly  an  attack  on  the  admin- 
istration Itself.  In  this  atmosphere  it  be- 
comes hard  to  Judge  with  necessary  sobriety 
a  profound  constitutional  issue.  The  Pres- 
ident is  reported  as  hoping  that  appropriate 
language  can  be  found  to  bring  agreement 
between  the  contending  parties.  But  in  a 
matter  of  such  Importance,  affecting  the 
vital  balance  between  two  branches  of  the 
Government,  language  changes  can  accom- 
plish little  if  the  principle  remains  unsound. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  told  his 
press  conference  last  week  that  the  revised 
version  of  the  amendment  is  as  basically  ob- 
jectionable as  the  orlgliijj.  In  the  light  of 
that  weighty  counsel  it  would  certainly  seem 
that  passage  of  the  Bricker  amendment  Is 
not  one  of  the  desirable  undertakings  for 
these  closing  weeks  of  the  congressional 
session. 
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Tbe  AmeificaE  MerdiaEt  Maiinc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

or  MAXTIOMt 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  24. 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President,  having  persistently  advocated 
the  principle  that  an  adequate  and 
appropriate  merchant  marine  is  our 
"fourth  arm  of  defense,"  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Downward  Trend  in  a  Mighty 
Fleet,"  appearing  in  this  morning's  edi- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Also,  at  this  time,  I  repeat  a  portion 
of  my  statement  of  April  16,  1953,  as 
follows: 

We  must  be  ready.  Instantly.  If  and  when 
war  strikes  again.  To  spend  billions  now 
on  certain  phases  of  defense,  while  we  are 
economizing  falsely  on  shipping  and  ship- 
building that  wiU  be  essential  necessities  in 
the  global  warfare  toward  which  armaments 
are  being  produced  so  feverishly.  Is  utter 
folly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DowirwAio  TUNS  nr  a  Migbtt  Flbbt 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment moved  to  rejuvenate  the  American  mer- 
chant fleet.  Other  countries  were  subsidiz- 
ing the  construction  and  operation  of  vessels 
carrying  their  flags.  The  United  States  de- 
cided to  do  likewise. 

Ten  years  later  the  United  States  was  the 
world's  greatest  maritime  power.  The  quick 
rise  to  this  high  position  was  not  due  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  It  was  World 
War  II  and  the  loss  of  tbe  merchant  fleets  of 
our  allies  which  forced  this  country  to  carry 
out  the  biggest  shipbuilding  program  in 
history. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  situation 
among  the  fleets  of  tbe  world  has  changed. 
The  United  States  has  sharply  curtailed  ship- 
building. Foreign  countries  have  been 
rapidly  expanding  their  fleets. 

The  United  States  has  aided  directly  and 
Indirectly  in  the  growth  of  the  foreign  fleets. 
Financial  assistance  sent  abroad  from  this 
country  has  helped  former  maritime  powers 
to  regain  their  places  on  the  seas.  The  high 
cost  of  ship  construction  in  this  country  and 
the  high  cost  of  ship  operations  under  the 
American  flag  hrve  caused  many  American 
Investors  to  build  in  foreign  yards  and  to 
operate  under  foreign  flags.  Tbe  United 
States  no  longer  holds  iU  high  place  in  mer- 
chant fleet  operations. 

President  Eisenhower  is  an  advocate  of 
"a  privately  operated  merchant  marine  ade- 
quate in  size  and  of  modern  design  to  instire 
that  our  lines  of  supply  for  either  peace  or 
war  WiU  be  safe." 

But  what  U  to  be  done  to  Insure  the^safety 
of  these  lines  and  where  is  tbs  margin  of 
safety?  Congressional  committees  are  now 
tryiiig  to  find  tbe  answers  to  these  questions. 

One  of  the  problems  is  obsolescence.  Much 
of  the  American  tonnage  was  buUt  during 
the  war  years  and  soon  will  be  of  no  service. 
Pew  ships  are  being  buUt  in  American  yards 
now  and  there  Is  the  threat  that  this  wiU 
bring  yard  closings  and  the  dispersal  of 
skilled  labor. 

The  high  costs  of  building  and  operating 
an  American-flag  vessel  are  factors  which 
carry  special  dUOcultles,  Here  we  have  a 
matter  of  high  wages  and  high  costs  of  ma- 
terials. Subsidies  now  offered  by  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  have  not  deterred  American 


uMisinessmen  from  putting  their  ships  under 
foreign  fiags. 

BUls  have  been  Introduced  In  Congress  to 
expedite  ship  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion. But  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  a  policy 
In  regard  to  the  size  and  character  of  the 
kind  of  fieet  which  President  Eisenhower 
claims  the  country  must  have.  Nor  is  there 
any  comprehensive  plan  to  meet  the  problem 
by  obsolescence. 


QnestioB  •!  tkc  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  oBio 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whose 
head — or  heads — will  be  rolling  next  out 
of  Moscow  and  environs? 


After  the  Tmce  k  Korea  the  Real  Problem 
Faces  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  icnnfxsoT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R2PRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Bflr.  Speaker,  a  truce  in 
Korea  is  only  a  first  step.  The  real  prob- 
lem begins  after  the  truce  is  signed — 
the  peace.  The  Communists  have 
usually  been  very  successful  at  winning 
at  the  conference  table  what  they  could 
not  win  on  the  battlefield,  and  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  they  will  have  many 
advantages  in  the  political  conference 
which  will  follow  the  truce.  Then  will 
be  the  time  for  our  Government  and  our 
people  to  remain  steadfast  in  their  re- 
solve, in  their  determination  to  oppose 
any  further  CJommunist  aggression  or 
expansion  of  its  world  conspiracy.  The 
challenge  we  will  face  will  test  to  the 
limit  our  moral  fiber  and  our  willingness 
to  stand  firm  to  defend  our  principles  of 
Justice  and  freedom. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  unpleasant  task 
to  try  to  get  our  people  and  opinion- 
formers  to  see  that  a  truce  unless  fol- 
lowed by  great  strength  and  firmness 
will  lead  to  far  greater  dangers  and 
difllculties  than  it  ends.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  observe  that  more  and  more 
people  are  realizing  the  facts. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Richard 
Wilson  from  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  of  July  22,  1953.  It  is  a  plain 
forthright  statement  of  what  a  truce 
without  victory  inevitably  involves: 
pucx  or  KoBXA  PxACx  Pbomisxs  To  Bx  Hub 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washxnctok.— Washington  oOlclaldom  now 
is  facing  the  fact  that  a  truce  in  Korea  will 
raise  more  political  problems  than  it  solves. 

Aside  from  the  saving  of  American  lives, 
which  Is  the  major  aim  of  the  truce,  aU  other 
problems  become  more  intense.  The  atmos- 
phere is  pessimistic,  for  the  price  of  peace 
promises  to  be  very  high. 


Pressure  Is  expected  to  begin  at  once  for 
ending  embargoes  and  trade  restrictions 
against  China  and  for  its  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  a  seat  on  the  Security 
Coiucil. 


WBAT  or  A  V.  W.  SCAT  FOB  Xn  CHIN** 

Some  believe  this  drive  will  be  successful 
within  a  year,  even  though  there  wiU  be 
strong  resistance  in  Congress  and  in  some 
quarters  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  House  voted  unanimously  yesterday 
against  admission  of  Bed  China  to  member- 
ship in  the  U.  N.  By  a  roUcall  vote  of  379 
to  0  it  approved  a  Senate  amendment  to  tbe 
State  Department's  appropriation  bill  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  of  Congress  that  Com- 
munist China  should  not  be  admitted. 

(The  expression  has  no  binding  legal  effect, 
"being  only  a  formal  statement  of  how  Con- 
gress feels.  The  U.  N.  alone  can  decide  what 
xuitions  should  be  admitted.) 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  tlwt  an  Important 
controversy  will  rise  Inside  the  Republican 
Party  and  President  Elsenhower  will  have 
great  dilDculty  resolving  it. 

But  an  even  more  important  result  may 
flow  from  the  armistice.  This  would  be  the 
steady  economic  expansion  of  new  China,  its 
prestige  greatly  enhanced,  into  the  rich  areas 
of  southeast  Asia. 

CHIKXSX  8TAXBS  A*>  SOOB 

These  are  the  grest  plums  of  the  armistice 
for  China,  not  the  occupation  of  a  relatively 
small  area  in  the  unproductive  North  Korean 
peninsula. 

It  Is  said  here  that  North  Korea  really 
means  Uttle  to  China.  It  could  let  North 
Korea  go  now,  fully  assured  thst  it  easily 
could  take  the  land  again  once  Allied  troops 
are  witbdrswn  under  the  political  agreement. 

Red  China's  Interests  He  in  establishing 
Itself  as  the  great  power  of  the  East.  It  needs 
time  now  to  consolidate,  to  deal  with  Its 
domestic  problems,  wblch  are  great,  and  to 
use  an  expanded  world  trade  to  do  so. 

The  views  expressed  here  are  not  from  the 
thin  air.  They  have  a  firm  foundation. 
They  come  as  something  of  a  shock  to  those 
who  have  felt  the  armistice  could  mean 
something  even  more  favorable  than  the 
highly  desirable  aim  of  saving  American 
lives. 

These  views  also  tend  to  make  rather  palUd 
the  statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Dullea 
Tuesday  that  he  does  not  think  China's  mem- 
bership in  the  U.  N.  would  be  an  appropriate 
subject  for  the  Korean  political  conference. 

Appropriate  or  not.  or  recognized  or  not, 
the  question  will  be  hanging  over  the  confer- 
ence. Just  as  WiU  the  broader  questions  of 
China's  position  in  the  world. 

A  view  as  weighty  as  that  of  Mr.  Dulles  Is 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  war  is  only 
a  phase  in  the  plans  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
Communist  leaders  in  Peiplng. 

They  would  move  on,  with  their  new  pres- 
tige, to  complete  communlzation  of  all  China 
and  with  their  partners,  the  Russians,  to  a 
conmiunization  of  the  entire  wor\ii,  stage  by 
stage. 

Weight  attaches  to  this  view  because  of  Ite 
source,  one  who  knows  Mao  and  Chou  En-lal, 
the  foreign  minister,  personaUy.  and  whose 
experience  In  the  Far  East  Is  extensive. 


Ov  Newest  Weapon  ia  the  Arseaal 

EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OBIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE8 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 
Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  Navy 
has  Just  unveiled  the  first  Jet-propelled, 
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ance  of  ui  employment  compensation  should 
not  be  advpcated,  but  should  be  opposed. 


these   closing   weeks   of   the   congressional 
session. 


terlals.     Subsidies  now  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  not  deterred  American 
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WBter-baBed  flghtinff  ptenet.  In  p«lt>- 
llshed  reports,  the  v^n$^ti  UMUdnff  per- 
f  ormance  capacity  has  been  rerealed  in 
remarkable  terms.  This  fighting  weapon 
floats,  takes  off  on  retractable  "skis"  and 
appears  to  be  ready  for  tests  up  to  the 
cpeed  of  sotind. 

What  this  may  ultimately  mean  to  tht 
naval  forces  of  the  future  no  one  can 
guess.  It  will  certainly  change  a  good 
deal  of  our  thinking  with  respect  to 
flupercarriers  and  may  emphasize  the 
importance  of  maintaining  our  naval 
bases  an  over  the  world.  No  one  knows 
the  size  limitations  which  weight  and 
power  may  impose  ui>on  jet  driven  sea- 
j^anes.  but  if  the  history  of  aviation  is 
any  guide,  these  factors  are  certain  to 
be  overcome  eventually.  When  that 
happens,  fighting  ships  may  wen  be 
pushed  farther  into  the  backgroimd  of 
naval  thinking. 

On  a  more  cheerful  note,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  plane  may  have  ap- 
plication for  civilian  plane  iise  and  may 
well  eliminate  some  of  the  hazards  still 
remaining  In  transoceanic  flight.  If  we 
can  only  survive,  what  a  wonderful  fu- 
ture looms  ahead. 


TImTVA 


EXTENSION  GP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

Of  THE  SXIf  ATX  OF  THE  UMITED  STATES 
Friday.  Jmlv  24. 19S3 

Ifr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoss  an 
article  entitled  "Hi.  Neighbor,"  written 
by  Steele  McOrew,  containing  a  letter 
writtai  by  Mr.  Claude  Wood,  a  former 
teacher  in  Limestone  County,  dealing 
with  the  TVA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  foHows: 

Hi.  Mxiobbob 
(By  Steele  licGrew) 

Henry  Arnold.  Republican  editor  of  the 
Cullman  Tribune,  has  been  writing  editorials 
•gainst  the  TVA.  which  Inspired  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Arnold  by  CTlaude  Wood,  former 
teacher  In  Limestone  County.  Wood's  letter 
follows: 

"In  1932  there  were  farmers  In  the  Tsn- 
nessee  Valley  who  felt  they  had  as  soon  be 
dead  as  alive,  and  so  did  their  wives.  Many 
of  them  did  die  long  before  their  time,  the 
wives  hag-ridden  by  the  washtub,  stooped 
by  the  water  bucket,  and  withered  by  the 
wood  stove,  half  blind  from  darkness:  their 
husbands  defeated  by  the  wcMmout  land  or 
swamped  by  the  wild,  unharnessed  rlvo'. 

"Mr.  Editor,  that  year  you  were  a  young 
man  who  lived  In  a  comfortable  home  with 
running  water,  llghta.  aiui  three  meals  per 
day.  Tou  were  not  like  most  of  the  people 
in  this  valley  who  lived  in  a  morass  of  pov- 
erty, malaria,  and  discouraged  people. 

"But  today,  Mr.  Sdltor,  20  years  later, 
when  you  call  TVA  creeping  ■"«^i>!<f"<  it 
doesn^  take  much  kx^dng  armuMl  to  see  the 
difference  TVA  ha*  made  and  to  see  why  the 
p*opl»  of  this  valley  are  glad  to  be  alive. 
More  than  anything  else,  TVA  has  been  an 
investment  In  humanity. 
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Ke«>owd  hop*  and  confidence  la 
If  the  author  who  wrot*  Stars 
Alabam*  could  rewrite  that  book. 
be  a  dUfareot  story  In  ttUa  great 
•outhJaad  of  ours. 
years  ahead,  when  the  story  of 
l^naUy  wrUtea.  it  wlU  not  be  a  story 
dams,  huge  steam  plant*,  beauti- 
restored  lands  and  forest*.    It  will 
of  how  hope  and  confideooe  ct 
people  were  restored, 
through  north  Alabama  and  Ten- 
see  the   fine   farm  homes  and 
the  small  shacks  and  see  the  wash- 
and  refrlgcratar  on  the  front 
lear  the  soft  throb  of  the  water 
whine  of  the  electric  saw.  the 
of  tractors.     See  the  wondrous 
across  the  valley. 
dditor.  if  all  of  this  is  creeping  so- 
give  \is  more  of  it,  for  we,  the  6 
>eople  of  the  vaUey,  dearly  love  it. 
valley,  note  bow  great  trees  rise 
denuded  htllsldfts.     Smell  the 
4iown  hay,  lying  thick  on  the  well- 
land.    Pas*  by  the  factories  at  the 
towns,  parking  lots  are  filled  with 
aiitomoblles  of  thousands  of  workers 
found  steady,  well-paying  Jobs  as 
of  an  Icdxistrlal  revolution. 
has   promoted   cooperation   among 
In  the  hands  of  the  people, 
producing  oentrallaed  govern- 
encroachlng  upon  States  rights, 

charged  by  TVA  enemies. 

McBlnney,  professor  of  political 

Reed  College,  Portland.  Oreg.,  con- 

'no  more  ridiculous   allegation 

made.  In  all  the  extravagant  and 

debate    about    the    Tennessee 

J  kUthorlty    question,    tluin    repeated 

hat  TVA  represents  an  attack  upon 

local  government.     Pec^le  who 

statements  are  either  Ignorant  of 

or  purposeful  prevaricators.' 

,  when  the  TVA  act  was  signed  by 

of  the  United   States   there 

than  4  percent  of  the  farms  of 

with   electricity.     Today    about 

have  electric  service. 
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wUl  find  that  TVA  Is  not  "creeping 
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Friday.  July  24. 1953 


I)AVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Carl  F.  Hutcheson.  of  the 

Atlanta^  Oa..  bar.  mailed  me  an  editorial 

in  the  Georgia  Bar  Journal 

the  question  of  States'  rights. 

editorial  Included  an  article  written 

Samuel  H.  Sibley  upon  the  10th 

amendiient  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

States. 

4rticle  expresses  some  great  and 

truths  which  I  feel  Justify  Its 

in  the  Congressional  Record, 

ir  unanimous  consent  previously 

I  insert  it  herewith  as  a  part  of 


re  narlEs; 


Chief  Jxistice  John  Marshall  Inter- 
new  Constitution  of  the  United 
were  those  who  thotight  that  bis 
took  away  from  the  States  many 


tike 

ttiere 


rights.  However,  through  the  years,  tbcee  in- 
terpretations transformed  a  loose  confed- 
eracy of  States  Into  a  strong  National  Gov- 
ernment. No  one  realized  tlutt  during  the 
years  after  Marshall's  time  there  would  come 
a  period  when  our  Federal  Ooveriunent 
would  take  over,  either  by  Judicial  decision  or 
through  the  lethargy  of  the  people,  practi- 
cally everv  freedom  left  to  the  States  and 
that  there  would  be  concentrated  In  Wash- 
ington biureau*  which  would  control  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

We  now  have  numerous  bureaxis  which 
direct  US  how  much  we  can  make,  the  extent 
of  the  fortunes  which  can  be  amassed,  how 
each  and  every  business  shall  be  operated, 
iiow  much  w*  shall  pay  our  employees,  how 
much  we  shall  pay  the  executives  who  nui 
our  businesses,  and  what  we  are  allowed  to 
charge  for  commodities  and  services.  The 
moet  intimate  details  of  our  private  Uves  are 
now  controlled  by  the  National  Oovemment. 

To  those  of  us  who  had  some  love  for 
States  right*  and  felt  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  when  promulgated 
granted  to  the  States  all  rights  not  expressly 
delegated,  there  Is  a  feeling  of  sadness  and 
fear.  Has  It  gone  too  far?  Can  the  tide  be 
stemmed  f  Only  the  paasag*  of  time  can 
answer  these  questions. 

In  the  AprU  1963  issue  of  the  Masonic  Me*- 
senger,  there  appears  an  article  by  the  Hon- 
orable Samuel  H.  Sibley,  retired  Jxutlce  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  tli* 
Fifth  Circuit.  Judge  Sibley  so  aptly  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  futility  wiilch  is  ever 
present  In  many  hearts  that  we  seciu-ed  hi* 
permission  and  that  of  the  Masonic  Messen- 
ger to  publish  the  article  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bar  of  Georgia. 


TBc  10th  Ajcbcoicxht 

The  10th  amendment  speaks  with  clarion 
clearness:  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Tlii* 
Is  the  foundation  of  States  right*,  and  of 
tlM  people's  right  to  be  let  alone  where  they 
have  not  consented  otherwise.  During  the 
past  150  years  there  has  been  a  struggle  on 
the  part  <A  the  stronger  and  richer  Federal 
power  to  extend  itself  at  the  expense  of 
State  power  and  the  people's  Uberty.  For 
the  past  few  decades  this  has  been  unopposed 
by  the  States  and  has  been  even  assisted  hf 
their  cooperation,  especially  by  taking  Fed- 
eral aid  In  matters  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  ha*  no  tight  to  concern  iteelf. 
In  many  cases  this  extension  ought  to  be 
made,  but  if  so.  It  should  be  by  orderly  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  not  by  legis- 
lative or  Judicial  usurpation,  though  acqui- 
esced In.  Some  of  it  Is  financial  seduction, 
directed  to  interested  classes  of  voters. 
There  1*  no  greater  corruption  In  Govern- 
ment than  the  use  of  the  public  money  to 
buy  the  favor  of  groups  in  matters  not  with- 
in the  clear  powers  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  was 
presenting  a  case  involving  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultxire,  when  Justice  Harlan  Interrupted 
to  ask  what  provision  of  the  Constitution 
authorized  a  Secretary  of  AgrictUture,  or  his 
Department?  None  could  be  pointed  to,  the 
Solicitor  merely  saying  the  question  had  not 
been  raised  in  the  case.  It  was.  therefor*, 
not  decided,  nor  has  It  been  since,  to  my 
knowledge.  The  Department  has  continued, 
embraces  many  bureaus,  costs  a  lot  of  money, 
and  I  believe  serves  a  useful  purpose  of 
doubtful  constitutionality.  Later  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  created,  with  a  Secretary 
of  Labor.  We  read  in  United  State*  Code, 
title  6,  section  611:  "The  purpose  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  shall  be  to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  welfare  of  wage  earner* 
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of  the  United  States,  to  Improve  their  work- 
ing conditions,  and  to  advance  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment."  We  are 
all  in  sympathy  with  such  an  idea;  but, 
like  Judge  Harlan,  I  don't  know  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  that  makes  it  a 
matter  for  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  the 
Department  is  perhaps  the  fullest  manned 
and  the  most  expensive  of  them  aU  (outside 
the  Army  and  Navy,  of  course),  unless  it  be 
the  Post  Office,  which  expre**ly  the  Constitu- 
tion does  authorize. 

The  Congress  has  legislated  lately  very 
deeply  on  labor  nwltters,  JustUying  It  con- 
stitutionally by  a  very  thin  effort  to  make  it 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  under  its  power 
to  regulate  that.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
gone  along,  though  it  is  evident  to  anyone 
that  the  true  effort  is  not  to  regulate  com- 
merce, but  labor  relations.  Several  previotu 
decisions  had  to  be  overruled.  In  actual  out- 
come, the  legislation,  as  administered,  was 
used  to  create  vast  unions,  fortified  by  the 
Government,  able  to  susfwnd  or  destroy  the 
commerce  the  Congress  was  professing  to 
protect,  and  appearing  at  times  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  Government  Itself.  I  be- 
lieve that  labor  relatlcnu  in  Government 
work,  or  in  time  of  war  or  emergency,  are 
a  proper  oMicem  of  the  FMeral  Government, 
but  under  the  war  and  other  powers,  and 
not  to  regulate  commerce. 

Almost  countless  officers,  boards,  authori- 
ties, and  conunisslons  have  been  authorized 
to  make  "regulations"  which  have  the  force 
of  law.  There  are  nearly  60  volumes  of  them, 
each  containing  about  1,000  pages,  which 
Infiltrate  our  lives,  though  the  Constitution 
in  its  first  words  say.  "All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress *  *  *."  These  also  make  "findings"  and 
"orders"  so  fenced  against  review  as  to  largely 
supersede  the  Judiciary  established  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  seems  to  be  re- 
making in  some  respect*  the  Constitution. 
The  words  in  the  14th  amendment,  "Nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law"  have  been  held  to  include  of  their  own 
force  several  of  the  amendments  we  have 
been  considering  so  as  to  extend  them  to  the 
States.  If  the  extension  ought  to  l>e  made 
It  can  be  done  by  another  amendment  bet- 
ter than  by  strained  constructions  by  a 
divided  court  contrary  to  what  has  been 
solemnly  decided  in  the  past,  which  tends 
to  upset  ccmfidence  in  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment. But  the  same  words  in  the  fifth 
amendment  could  perhaps  be  xisefully  con- 
strued to  restrain  excessive  Federal  taxation. 
The  16th  ameixlment  which  authorize  tax- 
ation of  ail  income  fixes  no  limit.  The 
Court's  reasoning  by  which  taxation  of  per- 
sonal estates  at  death  was  established  fixes 
no  limit.  It  may  be  extended  to  similar 
taxation  of  expiring  corporations.  If  part 
can  be  thus  taken,  can  all  be  taken?  Can 
Government  thus  destroy  all  private  ini- 
tiative and  become  the  xmlversal  heir  of  all 
inheritances?  Where  does  taxation  end  and 
confiscation  begin?  Can  the  demands  of 
greedy  groups,  combined  to  form  a  majority, 
accomplish  this?  Or  (leaving  aside  the 
necessities  of  war)  can  a  resourceful  court 
hold  that  to  take  more  than  half.  say.  de- 
prives a  person  of  his  liberty  to  earn,  and 
his  accumulated  property,  "without  due 
process  of  law?" 

The  10th  amendment  Is  the  emergency 
brake  in  the  constitutional  machine.  It 
needs  tightening  up,  and  to  be  used  against 
the  present  rush  to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  means  of  doing  anything  that 
seems  desirable,  whether  within  the  charter 
of  its  powers  or  not. 

Some  things  I  have  said  will  seem  to  some 
people  Jxist  an  exposure  of  my  ignorance 
or  of  a  "reactionary  mind";  I  exercise  at 
least  my  right  of  free  speech. 


ESr.  Roover*!  New  AssignmeBt 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
men  never  really  grow  old.  They  merely 
become  more  mature  and  serviceable  to 
their  generation.  Former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  will  be  79  years  young 
this  month.  He  has  Just  accepted  a  new 
assignment,  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
new  and  more  authoritative  "Hoover 
Commission"  to  reexamine  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  20  years  since  Mr.  Hoover  left  the 
White  House.  He  served  aj  head  of  the 
study  group  created  by  the  Republican 
80th  Congress  in  1947  and  his  commit- 
tee came  up  with  a  series  of  highly  im- 
portant recommendations  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  National  Government 
Now  imder  Republican  administrative 
direction,  it  is  more  Important  than  ever 
that  a  check  be  made  on  the  way  our 
Government  operates.  The  new  Com- 
mission is  to  report  on  how  well  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  conducting  its  activ- 
ities and  is  to  make  recommendations 
on  those  areas  which  it  now  handles 
which  might  be  better  cared  for  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

From  all  that  has  happened.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
the  committee.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  so  big  that  no  one  really  knows 
where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends.  Some 
of  its  work  gets  done  well;  other  parts 
of  the  Job  it  tries  to  do  are  scarcely 
heard  of  at  all.  Some  employees  work 
at  their  assignments  conscientiously. 
Others  are  giving  part-time  perform- 
ance for  full-time  pay.  The  new  Hoover 
Commission  can  work  24  hours  a  day  for 
the  next  2  years  and  barely  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  Federal  forest. 


Proposed  Flood-Cootrol  Project  at 
Bladensborf ,  Md. 
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Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  conferees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  removed 
from  H.  R.  5376,  the  Army  civU-f unctions 
appropriation  for  1954.  $500,000  which 
would  have  facilitated  the  immediate 
commencement  of  the  AnaoosUa  River 
flood-control  project  which  centers 
around  Peace  Cross  near  Bladensburg, 
Md  As  a  consequence,  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  funds,  the  State  of  Maryland  has 
decided  to  raise  the  level  of  certain  main 


and  arterial  roads,  which  measures  are 
assuiredly  only  temporary  and  would  re- 
quire further  alteration  when  construc- 
tion of  the  entire  project  is  started. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxccao,  a  news  ar- 
ticle and  editorial  from  the  July  23, 1953. 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recosd,  as  follows: 
Statb  PazPARCS  To  Lirr  Peacx  Caos*  Road*  - 
AAA  Dkmaitds  Action 

The  District  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation today  called  on  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  proceed  without  delay  on  its  plan  to  raise 
the  roads  at  Bladensburg's  oft-flooded  Peace 
Cross  intersection. 

"Motorists  are  tired  of  playing  Noah  and 
sending  out  peaceful  doves  with  olive 
branches  to  unwilling  political  interests 
which  are  indifferent  to  the  economic  losses 
sustained  by  vehicle  owners  using  that  area 
at  floodtime,"  Le  Verae  Johnson,  manager 
of  the  District  AAA,  declared. 

Governor  McKeldin  of  Maryland  has  said 
that  his  State  Roads  Commission  would  ele- 
vate the  roads  at  Peace  Cross  this  year  unless 
Congress  appropriated  funds  to  allow  the 
Army  engineers  to  start  work  on  their  much 
discussed  overall  plan  for  flood  control  on 
the  Anacoetia  River. 

The  roads  commission  shelved  the  road- 
ralslng  plan  earlier  this  year  at  the  request 
of  Maryland's  Senators  and  Representatives, 
who  hoped  to  get  the  Army  program  ap- 
proved. Tuesday,  however,  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  failed  to  include 
Peace  Cross  construction  funds  In  the  Army 
engineers'  appropiration  bill,  which  wotiid 
seem  to  doom  the  Anacostia  project  for  this 
*esslon. 

Governor  McKeldin  said  after  the  com- 
mittee's action  was  disclosed  that  he  would 
direct  his  roads  commission  to  dust  off  the 
road-raising  plan.  The  commission  was 
conferring  today  to  determine  when  work 
can  begin. 

Russell  H.  McCain.  State  roads  commis- 
sion chairman,  said  when  the  commission 
put  aside  the  road-raising  project  that  hi* 
agency  had  agreed  only  to  postpone  the  plan 
xmtll  it  became  clear  what  action  Congress 
will  take.  In  May.  he  said  that  if  Congress 
fails  to  appropriate  money  for  the  Army  en- 
gineers' Anacostia  program,  "we  virUl  go  in 
there  and  raise  those  roads  as  we  origizuOly 
planned." 

The  road-raising  program,  which  will  cost 
the  State  an  estimated  $600,000,  involve*  ele- 
vating Highways  1  and  60  at  Peace  Cross 
about  6  feet  to  carry  traffic  above  floodwat- 
ers.  Ducts  are  to  be  put  under  the  roads 
to  allow  floodwaters  to  drain  into  the  Ana- 
coetia. 

The  AAA  omclal  In  today's  statement 
praised  Governor  McKeldin  "for  his  inten- 
tion to  order  an  immediate  start  on  the 
1600,000   road-raising  program." 

"It  is  hoped  that  Maryland's  Governor 
win  brook  no  delays  in  getting  work  under- 
way •  •  •"  Mr.  Johnson  said.  "Nothing  of 
a  satisfactory  nature,  by  way  at  a  solution, 
has  been  accomplished  here  the  past  third 
of  a  century." 

Whxu  DaouGHT*  Axx  WiLCOia 
Bladensburg  is  one  place  that  had  been 
enjoying  the  recent  drought.  Its  resldenU 
have  cause  to  prefer  a  shortage  of  water  to 
an  overabundance.  They  have  stiffered 
from  too  much  water  for  many  years.  And 
Congress  has  blasted  their  hopes  of  any 
early  relief  from  recurrent  high  waters. 

The  Senate,  recognizing  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  eliminating  the  frequent  floods 
In  Bladensburg's  Peace  Cross  area,  approved 
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based  their  entire  argument  on  this  Idea  at     day.  over  aoO.OOO  racks  are  UteraUy  teeming     to  the  buAe  Ideal*  oi  demoeraey  than  mfr 
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ttb  approprteUaB  oi  ^SOOJBOO  to  atert  wnk 
on  •  llood-raUef  pUn  thsrs.  in  cooperation 
with  Maryland.  Tb«  Houae  had  failed  to 
InclQda  the  Rem  in  the  appropriation  bOl 
for  the  Amy  ecglneen.  In  conference  the 
Beate-paaaed  fund  waa  kfiled.  lesTlng  only 
aoaaa  money  for  planning  the  project.  Thft 
la  a  donbly  dtotreaatnc /blov.  becanae  the 
lecent  Maryland  Ijaclateture  authorised 
bonda  totaling  nan  than  $4  million  for  the 
State's  part  of  the  Joint  undertaking.  Th^ 
leglalature  stipiilated  that  none  of  these 
ftxnda  could  be  need  imtU  Federal  money 
alao  waa  made  aTallahle. 

ftetunateiy,  the  legislature  jdaeed  np 
time  limit  on  Maryland's  financing  plan. 
So.  If  and  whan  Congreaa  finally  decide*  to 
grant  funda  for  starting  a  flood-relief  proj- 
ect at  Bladenaburg.  Maryland  wlU  be  ready 
to  Join  In  the  work.  Meanwhile,  residents  of 
the  nearby  town  and  motorists  who  use  the 
rears  Cross  Intersection  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Annapolis  highways  can  only  hope  that 
the  rains  wiU  not  come  in  too-large  quanti- 
ties, now  that  the  drotight  seenxs  to  have 
ended. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

Oy  »T,S»AM> 

IN  TEOt  SSNATS  OF  TJSM  UMllVl)  8TATKS 
FYidav,  Jniv  24, 19M 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbgowb.  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Boartfield,  of  my 
hometown  of  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  telling  In  a 
simple  manner  what  TVA  has  meant  to 
him  as  a  citizen  of  the  TVA  valley. 

There  being  no  obijection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 
as  follows: 

Ht7KTSViLi.s,  AzJi..  /uly  13. 1953,  • 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  am  one  of  the  many  here  In  the  South 
that  have  been  benefited  by  the  coming  of 
the  TVA  to  the  Tennessee  Valley.  1  can 
recall  the  time  when  electric  power  was  so 
high  that  except  for  the  most  essential  use. 
and  used  at  a  minimum  then,  the  average 
worker  could  not  afford  tp  have  electricity  in 
the  home.  I  can  well  remember  back  about 
1939  when  I  first  married,  n>y  electric  bill 
was  costing  me  around  8  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  and  the  dollar  was  worth  much  more 
then  than  now.  I  waa  working  for  60  cents 
per  hotir  at  that  time,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  used  as  little  electricity  as  possible, 
but  today — well,  that's  a  different  story  and 
TVA  Is  due  an  the  credit. 

It  is  said  that  TVA  only  helps  those  In  the 
immediate  area.  That  is  not  so.  I  was  liv- 
ing in  Birmingham  when  TVA  power  waa 
first  produced,  and  right  away  the  power 
company  began  reducing  the  rates  on  electric 
power,  and  after  many  such  reductions,  in- 
cluding the  deflated  dollar,  these  companies 
continue  to  make  huge  profits  over  and  above 
that  of  past  years. 

Take  my  case,  for  example:  I  once  had  a 
radio  and  electric  iron  (and  had  trouble  pay- 
ing the  electric  bill).  I  now  have  23  elec- 
tric appliances  in  my  home,  not  counting 
10  table  lamps  and  25  electric  lights  of  var- 
lotn  wattages,  all  of  which  are  in  use,  some 
fnlltime,  the  rest  as  needed,  and  the  electric 
bill  each  month  is  very  small.  I  am  attach- 
ing three  recent  electric  bills  which  show 
from  437  to  074  kilowatts  used  each  month 
with  the  cost  running  from  $6.67  to  •7.60 
for  the  low  and  high.  I  marvel  to  think  that 
this  ean  be  possible  when  I  recall  that  the 


same  a  nount  of 'electricity  at  one  time  not 
too  far  past  woiild  have  cost  loe  ftom  $35 
to  SSO. 

Hert  are  the  eleetrte  appUanCM  In  my 
home:  Stove,  toaster,  percolator,  deep-fat 
fryer.  '  raffle  iron,  food  mixer,  refrigerator, 
deeptn  we.  washing  machine  (automatic 
hot-wa:er  heater,  furnace  stoker,  window 
fan.  ire  a,  vaccum  cleaner,  fioor  polisher,  sew- 
ing nu  China.  teleTlalon.  radio  (3),  record 
player.  beaUng  pad.  electric  clock,  and  hedge 
clipper  .  Also  there  are  10  table  lamps  and 
26  elecl  rlc  bulbs  (bulbs  from  60  to  150  watts 
each). 

Whal  mass  production  and  competition 
did  to  increase  the  suoply  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  has  been  re- 
peated by  TVA,  which  caused  the  electric- 
power  toys  to  come  down  to  earth  and  give 
the  litl  [e  man  a  chance  to  enjoy  a  few  of  the 
better    hlogs  of  life. 

If  tbs  question  of  TVA  is  looked  at  wiUx 
an  opei  i  mind,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you 
will  ha  ?e  to  say  that  everyone  In  the  United 
States  of  America  has  benefited  from  TVA 
and  lUe  projects  ovor  the  Nation.  It  has 
cbangt  il  our  way  of  life  to  a  much  better 
one  thi  A  we  ever  knew  before. 

I  would,  therefore,  as  one  of  many  hun- 
dreds (if  thousands  who  have  benefited  by 
TVA.  1  rge  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  »  Increase  the  TVA's  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  I  and  many  others  like  me 
are  en  oying  something  we  never  dreamed 
poBSibl^  before;  so  let's  keep  what  we  have 
and  Inlthe  "good  ole  American  way"  Improve 
It  and  Mss  the  added  benefits  on  to  others. 
TVA  isTthe  best  thing  that  has  happened  in 
years.  Let's  keep  It  and  improve  it. 
^spectfully  yours. 

C.  D.  BoAsinxu). 


Hic  Case  Af  aiast  Obsccuty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C  DAVIS 

OF  csoaoiA 
IN  T^  HOCrSE  OF  RSPRBSXMTATTVXS 

Friday,  July  24. 1953 
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:>AVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
les  P.  Wesberry.  pastor  of  the 
mi^slde  Baptist  Church,  of  Atlanta, 
chairman  of  the  Georgia  Litera- 
immls.sian,  has  composed  a  paper 
'The  Case  Against  Obscenity." 
he  has  set  forth  a  comprehen- 
of  the  dangers  of  obscene  lit- 
to  the  moral  standards  of  our 
and  the  practical  and  effective 
by  which  this  evil  may  be  rem- 
Under  unanimous  consent  pre- 
granted.  I  insert  herewith  Dr. 
Wesbelxy's  report: 

rHz  Cass  Aoahtst  Obscemrt 
(By  Jamea  P.  Wesberry) 

On  Governor  Bradford's  monument  at  Ply- 
mouth ire  the  words,  "What  our  fathers  with 
so  mnc:  I  difficulty  secured,  do  not  basely  re- 
llnqulsl  u"  America  was  founded  upon  the 
highest  example  of  morality  and  ethics  the 
world  b  as  ever  known.  Unfortunately,  today 
there  is  in  the  words  of  ex -President  Hoover, 
'a  dangerous  weakening  of  morality  and 
ethical  standards  in  public  life  generany." 
The  veiy  foimdations  upon  wlilch  our  great 
Republic  rests  are  being  eaten  away  by  Im- 
moralit  r.  The  great  corruption  we  have  wit- 
nessed n  recent  years  in  public  life  la  but  a 
reflectic  n  of  the  lack  of  integrity  and  basic 
moralit;  r  in  our  Nation.  There  has  been  a 
great  d<  parture  from  the  condition  of  which 
the  Psslmist  spoke  when  he  said,  "Blessed 
la  the  n  itlon  whose  Ood  is  the  Lord."   Some- 


-body  once  asked  Lincoln  U  Ood  were  on  ths 
side  of  the  Union.  He  said  that  the  thing 
that  conoorned  him  was  that  the  Unloa 
should  be  on  God's  side. 

I,  too.  am  vitally  concerned  that  Amerlea 
shall  be  on  Ood^  side,  and  I  tremble  to  think 
that  some  Indifference  of  mine,  some  lack  of 
positive  action  should  contribute  to  the  der 
velopment  of  conditions  which  remove  us  aa 
a  Nation  from  a  position  which  the  Lord  wlU 
support.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
Interested  myself  as  an  ordinary  citizen  and 
as  a  Christian  minister  in  ths  tragic  and  de- 
plorable condition  of  unrestrained  publica- 
tion and  sale  of  obscene  literature,  which 
threatens  to  smother  the  decency  of  America 

When  the  Qovernor  of  Georgia  phoned  and 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  oflloe  and  then  aaked 
me  to  serve  on  this  conunlaelon.  I  told  hia 
that  I  was  a  busy  pastor  and  had  far  more 
than  I  could  ever  hope  to  do.  I  told  hioa 
that  I  had  1,200  members  aiid  many  of  their 
relatives  and  friends  looking  to  ma  for 
si^itual  help.  He  said.  "There  are  8^  mil- 
lion people  in  Georgia  who  need  you."  I  aaw 
an  opportunity  which  might  cost  me  a  great 
deal  personally,  whereby  I  could  serve,  as  I 
have  always  served  and  hope  always  to  do. 
the  high  cause  of  morality  and  decency.  Z 
did  not  want  the  responsibility;  it  waa  thrust 
upon  me.  I  have  such  deep  moral  convic- 
tions that  I  could  not  say  "No."  I  am  nof 
ashamed  of  the  stand  I  have  taken.  I  hope 
some  day  a  method  more  ftilly  acceptable  to 
all  concerned  may  be  worked  out.  If  there 
la  a  better  alternative  solution,  I  should  like 
to  support  it.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best. 
The  added  reaponalbllltles  iuc\uni>ent  upon 
me  in  this  fight  are  terrific.  I  expect  to  soon 
resign  this  position,  but  I  shall  ever  count  it 
a  privilege  to  have  had  an  opportunity  tc 
make  no  uncertain  sound  to  the  world  as  tfl 
where  I  stand  regarding  obscenity. 

In  the  unimpeded  distribution  of  this  sala- 
cious llteratiire,  we  are  being  treated  to  a 
sorry  spectacle  of  modern  Ahabs  who  are 
willing  to  forsake  the  highest  principles  ot 
decency  to  attain  their  selfish  enda.  If  tlil« 
were  not  true,  they  certainly  would  not  con- 
sent to  publish  and  peddle  such  literature. 
It  Is  indeed  tragic  and  alarming  that  many 
publishers  have  long  ago  abolished  high 
ethical  standards  and  are  attempting  to  con- 
duct their  activities  under  the  protection  of 
some  of  our  most  priceless  traditions — free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  press.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  and  we  need  not  kid 
ourselves,  the  writers,  publishers,  and  dis- 
tributors of  this  filth  are  far  less  concerned 
with  protecting  these' inalienable  rights  and 
freedoms  than  with  assuring  themselves  of 
the  right  to  make  a  profit  by  any  means 
whatsoever.  Those  who  are  sincerely  opposed 
to  any  sort  of  suppression  of  this  literature 
in  the  belief  that  a  form  of  censorship  would 
Inevitably  result  are,  in  most  cases,  regret- 
ably  uninformed  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
books  Involved,  or  are  unable  to  distinguish 
between  true  freedom  and  wanton  license,  or 
bare  believed  false  statements  and  half- 
truths  about  the  operation  of  the  commis- 
sion which  I  head,  which  was  formed,  not  to 
censor,  but  to  Investigate  and  report  on  con- 
ditions and  recommend  action  to  proeecut- 
ing  agencies. 

Let  us  examine  this  thing  we  can  freedom. 
Freedom  for  which  we  fervently  thank  our 
God.  Freedom  for  which  our  fathers  died. 
Freedom  for  which  we  would  give  our  lives. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  freedom  and 
decency:  freedom  is  not  a  privilege  for  some, 
a  burden  for  others;  it  is  not  an  unrestrained 
force,  a  rampaging  stream  rushing  pellmeU 
over  the  property  of  the  defenseless.  Free- 
dom without  obligation  Is  anarchy;  freedom 
with  obligation  is  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  freedom  can  be  a  daa^ 
gerous  thing  if  translated  Into  license.  Such 
Would  be  the  freedom,^  according  to  Bton 
TTueblood,  which  would  give  a  man  the  right 
to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  private  prop- 
erty, even  if  that  property  were  human  be- 
ings.    Some   of   ths   opponentii   of   slavery 


least  my  right  of  free  apeech. 
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based  their  entire  argument  on  this  idea  of 
freedom,  which  they  Implied  waa  incom- 
patible with  any  kind  of  limitation  on  the 
owners.  Abraham  Lincoln,  In  his  famous 
<r-  bate  with  Judge  Douglas,  stated:  "It  U. 
M  s  principle,  no  other  than  tliat  If  one 
r««n  chooaes  to  make  a  alave  of  another  man. 
neither  that  -ther  man  nor  anybody  else 
has  a  right  to  object."  How  absurd  that 
sUvcry  could  ever  be  defended  upon  such 
an  argxunent.  But,  as  Trueblood  points  out. 
"the  very  fact  that  men  oould  ever  argue 
In  this  way  is  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the 
inherent  contradiction  which  freedom  un- 
derstood as  freedom  from  all  constraint  con- 
tains. •  *  *  Tbie  truth  Is  that  it  la  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  a  satisfactory  life  at  any 
human  level  without  self-restraint,  without 
consideration  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
and  without  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  others."  Relnhold  Niebuhr  has 
summed  up  the  whole  quality  of  freedom 
when  he  says,  "Man  is  most  free  in  the  dis- 
covery that  he  is  not  free." 

The  late  Dr.  George  W.  TTuett,  standing 
on  the  east  steps  of  our  National  Capitol 
in  Washington  on  Sunday.  May  16,  lOTO,  in 
a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  said:  "We  will  take  free 
speech  and  a  frss  press,  with  aU  ttielr  ex- 
crescences and  perils,  because  of  the  high 
meaning  of  freedom,  but  we  are  to  set  our- 
selves with  all   diligence   not  to  use  these 
great  privileges  in  the  shaming  of  Uberty. 
A  free  press — how  often  does  It  pervert  its 
high  privilege.    Again  and  again.  It  may  be 
seen  dragging  Itself  through  all  the  sewers 
of  the   social  order,   bringing  to   light  the 
moral  cancers  and  leprosies  of  our  poor  world 
and  glaringly  exlUbitlng  them  to  the  gaae 
even  of  responsive  youth  and  childhood.    The 
editor's  task,  whether  in  the  realm  of  church 
or  state.  Is  an  Immeasurably  responsible  one. 
These  editors.,  side  by  side  with  the  moral 
and  religious  teachers  of  the  country,  are 
so  to  magnify  the  baUot  box.  a  free  press, 
free  schools,  the  coiu^.  the  majesty  of  law. 
and  reverence  for  all  properly  accredited  au- 
thority that  our  civilization  may  not  be  bxillt 
on  the  shifting  sands,  but  on  the  secure 
and    enduring    fotindatlons    of    righteous- 
ness. •  •  •  The  spirit  of  lair  is  the  spirit  of 
civiliiatlon.    Liberty  without  law  is  anarchy. 
Liberty  against  law  is  rebellion.    Liberty  lim- 
ited by  law  Is  the  formula  of  civlllaatlon." 
The  flag  of  freedom  will  never  be  hidden 
by  "a  smokescreen  of  moral  Indigatlon"  but 
at  the  present  time  true  freedom  of  speech 
and   press   may   Indeed   suffer — not    at   the 
hands  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  eradicate 
obscenity,  but  by  those  who  seek  to  hide  a 
vicious    cancer    in    literature    behind    the 
smokescreen  of  their  fight  against  censor- 
ship.   It  Is  high  time  for  all  of  us,  including 
those  who  fear  censorship,  to  begin  doing 
something  about  cleaning  up  the  awfiil  mess 
of  pornographic  literature.     We  in  Georgia, 
and  particularly  of  the  Conmiisslon,  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  press,  nor  with  the  prin- 
ciple  of   freedom   of  speech   and   press.    I, 
like  many  others,  would  gladly  defend  the 
freedom  of  the  preaa  with  my  own  blood, 
but  I  could  well  wish  that  the  press  might 
be  more  concerned  about  the  misuse  and 
abuse  of  freedom  that  produces  such  obscene 
literature  as  they  woxild  never  think  of  pub- 
lishing In  their  own  columns.    The  press  la 
mighty:  and  If  the  mighty  press  of  our  land. 
Including,  of  course,  the  religious  press,  were 
to  really  come  out  against  pornography,  we 
could  soon  finish  the  taak  assigned  to  \u  in 
Georgia. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  statement  about  the 
state  of  the  newspapers  of  his  day  cannot  by 
any  wildest  distortion  be  mads  to  cover  the 
situation  regarding  pornographic  literature 
of  our  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until 
about  30  years  ago  there  was  very  little  lewd 
literature,  as  we  now  know  it.  being  cir- 
culated and  none  ot  it  was  exhibited  openly 
and  unashamedly  on  ths  newsstands.    To- 
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day.  over  300,000  racks  are  literally  teeming 
with  magasfnes  and  pocket-stzed  books. 
many  of  svhlch  violate  every  standard  of 
decency,  and  many  of  which  have  to  be 
carted  from  the  publisher  to  various  news 
agencies  In  the  country  by  truck  because 
they  violate  United  States  postal  laws,  and 
many  others  which  must  be  actually. smug- 
gled across  State  lines  in  |x-ivate  automobiles 
because  of  Interstate  commerce  regulations 
against  transport  of  pornographic  publica- 
tions. In  every  State  except  one  today  there 
exist  strong  laws  against  the  publication, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  the  very  t3rpe  of  lit- 
erature which  is  now  displayed  so  boldly,  but 
few  officers  of  the  law  will  ever  enforce  these 
ordinances  except  under  pressure  of  an 
aroused  public  opinion.  These  books  have 
been  described  by  the  Selective  Conunlttee 
on  Current  Pornographic  Materials  in  Its 
report  to  the  Nation,  December  31.  1952,  based 
on  68  unbelievably  obscene  books — any  of 
which  is  available  to  anyone  who  has  a  quar- 
ter and  can  get  to  a  newsstand  or  drug 
store — aa  entirely  devoted  to  "obscenity,  vio- 
lence, lust,  use  of  narcotics,  blasphemy,  vul- 
garity, pornography,  juvenile  delinquency. 
sadism,  masochism,  perversion,  homosexual- 
ity, lesbianism,  murder,  rape,  and  nympho- 
mania." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  has  said,  "The  publication  and 
distribution  of  salacious  material  is  a  pecul- 
iarly vicious  evil;  the  destruction  of  moral 
character  caused  by  It  among  young  people 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  circulation 
of  poiodlcals  containing  such  materials 
plays  an  Important  part  In  the  development 
of  crime  among  the  youth  of  our  country." 
We  are  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  an  authentic  source  Australia  refuses 
to  admit  64  of  our  magazines  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  Inunoral  and  have  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  inunature  minds.  According  to  the 
aforementioned  congressional  report,  already 
over  100  United  States  magazines  have  been 
banned  from  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Sen- 
ate has  established  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Sale  and  Distribution  of  Salacious  and 
Indecent  Literature.  Press  reports,  we  are 
told,  from  Madrid.  Spain,  declare  that  in- 
creased pornography  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  can  "prove  an  enemy  within  more  to 
be  feared  than  communism."  James  Doug- 
las, of  the  London  Press,  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "American  pornography  percolates 
here.  I  have  read  some  American  best  sell- 
ers which  no  English  publisher  would  touch 
with  a  pair  of  tongs." 

We  have  been  shocked  to  find  that  much 
of  this  moral  filth  Is  being  circulated  among 
children.     A    principal    of    a    leading    boys' 
high   school   In  Atlanta  recently  dUplayed 
certain  t]rpes  of  extremely  salacious  material 
which  he  had  found  In  the  pockets  of  his 
students.    He  stated  that  during  the  past 
few  months  over  80  boys  were  found  to  have 
such  pornographic  literature  in  their  pockets. 
When  asked  what  he  regarded  as  the  moral 
result  of  this  material  upon  the  lives  of  his 
students,  he  said:  "This  very  stuff  has  sent 
three  boys  to  the  training  school."    He  said 
that  the  boys  learn  about  various  forms  of 
perversion,  such  aa  sodomy,  from  this  litera- 
ture.   He  added,  "I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  could  not  have  given  a  good  definition  of 
sodomy.    I  had  never  heard  of  it.  but  now 
I  liave  seen  It  and  I  have  seen  lott  of  It  and 
I  have  heard  lots  about  It  and  I  know  a  lot 
about  it.    The  first  case  I  had  was  a  little 
boy  who  was  kUled  In  the  Analey  Hotel." 
And  again  he  added.  "That  is  pretty  serlous." 
Tes;  it  is  serious.    I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve "that   if   Thomas  Jefferson   had   been 
oonfronted  with  the  problem  we  have  to- 
day,   excluding    the    newspapers,    that    he 
would  have  been  the  vary  first  to  have  cried 
out  with  no    uncertain  tone  in  opposition 
against  such  obscenity.     Ths  vague  suspi- 
cion of  censorship  woxild  never  have  caused 
l,tm  to  withhold  his  condemnation  of  that 
Which  is  mors  dsstrucUve  moraUy  within 


to  tlie  basic  tdsals  oi  demoeraey  than  any 
enemy  our^^  Nation  faces  from  without. 
When  Mr.  Jefferson  said.  "Our  Uberty  de- 
pends on  the  freedom  of  the  press."  he  was 
not  thinking  of  this  mighty  stream  of  raw 
sex  and  lust  that  Is  being  sold  today  be- 
hind the  smokescreen  raised  by  ttiose  alleg- 
ing an  Implngenwnt  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  Certainly  neither  Jefferson  nor  any 
other  American  could  defend  an  Irrespon- 
sible press.  "Civil  liberties  and  freedom  of  \ 
speech."  as  Federal  Judge  Goodman  has  said, 
"are  certainly  not  synonymous  with  license 
and  obacenlty.  Freedom  from  all  restraint 
Is  destructive  of  democracy." 

Those  who  so  vigorously  oppose  the  fight 
against  obscenity  surely  cannot  be  aware 
of  the  terrible  malignancy  of  the  books, 
magazines,  and  other  materials  at  Issue. 
Many  of  us  have  waited  far  too  long  to  utter 
our  protest  and  to  oppose  unrestrained 
printing  and  unlimited  distribution  of  that 
which  Is,  as  one  man  described  it,  "not  rot- 
ten, but  worse  than  rotten." 

There  are  many  things  we  may  not  like 
about  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  is  forever 
to  their  credit  that  they  have  been  at  tlie 
very  forefront  in  America  In  the  battle  for 
decency  both  In  the  movies  and  in  litera- 
ture. They  have  made  no  uncertain  sound 
as  to  where  they  stand  concerning  obscenity 
and  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  oC' 
their  members  are  leading  publishers.  We 
do  not  gain  anything  by  criticizing  them 
at  this  point.  Other  denominations  should 
go  and  do  likewise.  I  should  like  all  people 
to  know  that  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  Introducing  a  resolution  at  the 
recent  Southern  Baptist  Convention  In 
Houston  as  follows: 

"First,  that  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion most  heartily  commend  this  congres- 
sional InvestigaUon  into  obscene  literature 
and  lend  our  support  to  the  legal  restraints 
to  arrest  tills  evil. 

"Second,  that  we  call  upon  our  leaders 
and  people,  especUUy  our  denominational 
press  to  help  arouse  public  sentiment  and 
to  educate  regarding  tlie  dangers  of  such 
obscenity. 

"Third,  that  we  call  upon  publishers,  dis- 
tributors, and  dealers  to  voluntarily  cooper- 
ate In  withdrawing  from  sale  ail  types  of 
literature  destrucUve  of  tlie  morality  of  our 
Nation. 

"Fourth,  that  we  commend  those  who  are 
already  co<^)eratlng  In  this  worthy  endeavor. 
"Fifth,  that  this  matter  be  called  specifi- 
cally to  the  BttenUon  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  the  Simday-scho<rt  board  requesting 
them  to  work  out  some  practical  plan  where- 
by the  piupose  of  this  resolution  may  b* 
carried  out  as  fully  as  possible." 

This  committee  had  this  resolution  a  f\ill 
day  before  it  was  read  before  the  convention 
and  another  full  day  elapsed  before  the  oom«. 
mlttee  recommended  that  It  be  adopted.  In 
other  words,  both  the  conmilttee  and  the 
convention  had  plenty  of  time  to  meditate 
upon  it.  It  was  presented  to  the  convention 
on  Friday  night.  May  8,  with  at  least  12.000 
people  present  and  the  next  day  It  was 
adopted  without  one  oppoalng  vote.  This  Is 
a  pretty  clear  Indication  of  the  fact  that 
Southern.  Baptists  do  not  shlUy-shaUy  on 
matters  ot  such  great  moral  Importance  to 
our  Nation.  This  also  is  clearly  indicative 
that  when  God's  people  are  alerted  to  the 
moral  filth  that  floods  the  newsstands  of 
America  the  question  of  censorship  will  be 
about  like  "a  tempest  In  a  teacup." 

Basing  their  remarks  upon  press  reports, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  the  commission 
on  Uterature  in  GeorgU  "will  investigate 
every  suspicious  book  which  swims  Into  lU 
den  Chaucer  U  to  be  canvassed  f<x  possible 
deleUons."  They  even  shudder  to  think 
what  may  happen  to  the  Bible.  This,  of 
course.  U  far-fetched.  The  oommlssloa  on 
Uterat\ve  In  GeorgU  was  esUbil^ed  by  aa 
act  of  the  general  assembly.  It  speaks  wsU 
tiut  ths  SUte  ot  Gsorgla.  throng  its  atsctsd 
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rvprMantatlTM  and  Its  Oorcmor.  atand  with 
dMCDcy  and  morality  and  against  obscenity. 
W«  ar*  t<Md  that  when  this  bUl  was  pra- 
aantad  ttara  was  IltUe  discussion  and  not 
ana  iflsaaTitlng  vote  In  either  the  house  or 
the  senate.  The  blU  clearly  "exempts  all 
weekly  and  dally  newspapers,  all  Federal  and 
State  matters,  and  all  reading  matter  used  In 
the  recognised  religious,  sdentlfle,  or  educa- 
tional InstlUitloos  of  these  United  States  of 
America."  The  commission  has  no  power  of 
cenacxvhlp.  Ifr.  Plnlator  Is  Incorrect  In  his 
use  of  the  word  "censor."  The  pxurpose  of 
the  commission  Is  to  rid  the  newsstands  of 
the  pornography  already  described.  The 
commission's  only  power  to  that  It  to  cmn- 
mtesloned  by  the  general  assembly  to  do 
what  any  other  good  citizen  shoxild  do,  and 
that  to  wherever  they  find  material  to  show 
STldenca  of  obscenity  they  may,  after  giving 
the  distributor  30  days'  notice,  recommend 
to  the  proeecutlng  attorney  that  the  dto- 
trlbutor  be  prosecuted.  Whether  he  Is  prose- 
cuted or  not  Is  not  In  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission. It  would  be  left  entirely  up  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  If  the  dUtrlbutor  to 
willing  to  withdraw  the  periodical  from  sale, 
the  oommlsalon  withholds  recommendation 
of  proeecutlon.  Therefore,  tbto  commission 
cannot  be  called  censors.  All  they  can  do 
to  recommend  that  certain  books  or  maga- 
zines be  withheld.  So  far.  the  commission 
has  received  fullest  cooperation  from  dto- 
trlbutors.  It  to  an  Interesting  fact  that  the 
dtotrlbutors  have  left  the  impression  with 
us  that  they  welcome  our  help  in  solving 
a  problem  that  they  themselves  have  been 
greatly  concerned  about.  They  have  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  a  large  number  of  books 
and  magazlnea  from  sale  in  Georgia. 

I  could  never  say  that  obscenity  to  an  evil 
for  which  there  to  n9  remedy.  There  are  at 
least  five  methods  of  controlling  poisonous 
Uterattire. 

First,  through  the  application  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrtot.  If  we  had  a  re- 
deemed elvillBation.  we  would  not  have  thto 
problem.  If  men  had  the  mind  of  Christ. 
they  could  not  publtoh  and  dtotribute  and 
■ell  that  which  to  obecene. 

Second,  through  an  aroused  public  inter- 
est, and  we  may  safely  say  that  the  public  to 
being  increasingly  aro\ised  and  alarmed  over 
thto  abortion  of  freedom  and  tranaformatlon 
of  liberty  into  license. 

Third,  through  education.  We  have  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  Southern  Bapttots  and 
many  other  denominations  will  Increase  their 
efforts  to  educate  their  constitxiency  con- 
cerning the  dangers  of  thto  great  evil.  PTA's 
and  many  other  fine  organizations  are  Join- 
ing in  the  process,  beginning  in  the  home. 

Fourth,  through  mutual  cooperation  with 
distributors.  Thto  we  are  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing to  do  in  Georgia  and  are  receiving  fine 
cooperation. 

Fifth,  through  legtolation.  The  commis- 
sion in  Georgia  was  created  to  encourage  and 
aid  the  solicitor  general  In  the  admintoterlng 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  regarding  obscenity 
which  are  among  the  strongest  in  the  Nation. 

The  moral  foundations  of  our  Nation  are 
not  only  threatened,  but  defied  by  pornog- 
raphy freely  circulated  and  hotly  defended. 
The  tide  of  decency  has  gone  out  In  much  of 
the  literature  of  today.  The  time  to  truly 
ripe  for  a  revival  of  decency  in  America. 
Future  htotorians  may  record  that  In  our  age 
we  gained  everything  but  honor.  Dean 
Oauss  in  hto  Primer  for  Tomorrow  says :  "The 
fall  of  Greece  took  place  not  through  any  up- 
rising in  the  East,  but  was  the  result  of  per- 
sonal dtolntegratlon  of  character.  The  very 
element  of  strength  In  our  civilization,  our 
llberallam.  and  tolerance  that  helped  In  thto 
era  have  betrayed  us.  Our  very  strength  haa 
become  our  weakness.  We  have  become  so 
broad  we  have  no  convictions.  From  modem 
man's  business  practice  and  economic  theory 
the  individual  and  hto  conscience  have  largely 
cUaappeared." 

A  great  sore  Infeets  our  Hation,  and  our 
ll%llon  dlea  for  lack  of  moral  statesmanship. 
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But,  t^ank  God,  there  are  Nabotbs  In  every 
genera  Ion  who.  with  the  rock-ribbed  mo* 
iff  our  Founding  Fathers.  st%nd  up  to 
and  say :  "The  Lord  forbid  it  me 
should  give  the  inheritance  of  my 
unto  thee."    It  lan^  always  easy  to 
IIS  Naboth  did.    Sometimes  it  to  very 
but   the  reward  of  doing   what  we 
bod  wanU  us  to  do  to  very  great, 
tide  of  decency  to  out. 
stands  the  church,  a  rock  of  faith 
and  honor,  bastion  of  eternal  truth, 
marks  of  higher  water,  patient  now. 

,  wooing  iMRk  the  tlce." 
I  stand,  for  God  helping  me,  I  can  do 
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"Clint  Russell  of  Duluth  and  Art  Smith  of 
Augusta.  Maine,  ought  to  love  Highland."  the 
champ  predicts.  "They're  short,  straight 
hitters  and  good  putters." 

BosweU  also  thinks  that  BUly  Oilman,  a 
Jilaine  amateur  champion  before  he  loet  hto 
alght;  ez-caddy  Joe  Lazarro  of  Boston,  and 
the  Canadian  hope.  Phil  Lederhouse  of  Prince 
Albert.  Saskatchewan,  could  also  take  home 
the  big  trophy. 

Most  of  these  players  have  threatened 
Charley  In  hto  national  wins  since  1047  at 
Duluth.  San  Antonio,  August,  Maine,  and 
Norrtotown,  Pa.  (twice). 

"I  hope  to  give  the  boys  a  couple  of  rounds 
in  the  90's  to  ehoot  at."  Boswell  declared. 
"They  wouldn't  be  the  best  rounds  I've  ever 
had  (the  best:  an  86  at  Highland  and  an  88 
in  a  Warren.  Ohio,  exhibition),  but  they 
ought  to  win  our  Ummament." 

BosweU  hopes  a  goodly  number  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Alabama  folks  will  drive  out  to 
Highland  for  the  tournament  for  education. 

"Our  tournament  has  two  main  purposes. 
One.  we'd  like  to  get  more  blind  people  play- 
ing golf:  and.  secondly,  we'd  like  to  educate 
sighted  people  that  blind  people  can  do  some- 
thing for  themselves  beside  twiddle  their 
thumbs." 


Mr. 


SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  d  great  deal  from  time  to  time  atMut 
persons  who  suffer  physical  handicaps. 
In  the  magazine  section  of  the  Birmlng^ 
ham  I  ews  of  last  Sunday  there  appeared 
a  yen  interesting  article  entitled  "Can 
Boswc  U  Win  His  Sixth  Title?"  It  shows 
a  pidure  of  Boswell  playing  out  of  a 

rap.  ^I  wish  the  picture  could  be 
publifl  led  in  the  Rkobd,  but.  of  course. 
it  ca  mot  be.  The  article  refers  to 
Charl  e  Boswell.  who  was  a  well-known 
football  player  at  the  University  of  Ala- 

and  who  lost  his  eyesight  in  the 
of  the  war.    Por  5  consecutive 

he  has  been  the  blind  golf  cham- 

It  is  an  inspiring  story  of  a  man 
who  buffered  a  physical  handicap  and 
can  di »  what  Charlie  Boswell  does. 

ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
articl( !  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCOSD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  o  -dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  fol  ows: 
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Con  Idently 


(By  Alf  Van  Hoose) 

Hogan.  who  plays  Ike's  game  about  as 

any  man  who  ever  lived,  pointed  hto 

kt  a  big  guy  at  a  Birmingham  luncheon 

and  identified  hto  target  with  un- 

brevity. 

8  the  real  champion  of  golf,"  spoke 
mean  the  real  chsmp." 
n  wasnt  looking  in  a  mirror. 

pointing  at  Birmingham's  Charley 

five- time  Dnlted  States  blind  golf 

,  who  in  a  couple  of  weeks  at  home 

Highland  Park,  tees  off  for  Utle  No.  6. 

tees  off.  one  might  add.  be. 

:;harley  thinks  hell  win.    He  answers 

question  with  the  same  quiet  spirit 

marked  hto  manner  since  a  tank  ex- 

under  him  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

I  think  111  win,"  he  telto  one.    "If 

t,  I  dont  think  I'd  play." 

he  isn't  conceding  himself  anything— 

he  wo\ild  be  sleeping  through  some 

B   6  a.  m.'s  instead  of   arising  and 

in  extra  practice. 

short  irons  and  putting  aren't  wony- 
Charley  analyzea.    "My  wood  and 
to.    I've  got  to  get  those  long  shots 
control. 

2a5-yard  drives  Charley  to  speak- 


hks 


^ras 


giLxne ! 


dharley  sees  the  S6-hole  medal  tourna- 
luly  S6-a«.  it'U  be  a  sU-hona  race  in 
of  16  or  10. 


DoogUs'  10  Gtmmaiidmciits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.    HON.  HaVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSXNTATIVSB 

Monday.  Jvly  20,  1953 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcobd,  I 
herewith  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared'  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  19.  1963.  The  editorial  entitled 
"Douglas'  10  Commandments,"  follows: 

DOtTOLAS'   10  COMMANDMXMTB 

Senator  Douglas  has  made  a  thought- 
provoking  addition  to  the  growing  collection 
of  codes  of  fair  practice  that  have  been 
offered  to  Congress  for  application  to  its  in- 
vestigators. Many  of  the  ideas  that  he  has 
Included  in  hto  set  of  10  commandments  for 
"aU  believers  in  fair  play"  have  already  been 
elaborated  in  various  proposato  before  Con- 
gress. But  Senator  Douolas  has  added  some 
Important  points  which,  conscientiously 
appUed.  would,  as  he  predicts.  "Increase  the 
prestige  of  Congress  and  strengthen  our 
democratic  institutions." 

The  central  idea  behind  the  restraints  that 
Mr.  Douglas  would  lay  upon  hto  inveatlgatlng 
colleagues  to  that  unbiased  fact-finding 
should  take  the  place  of  smearing.  To  thto 
end.  he  would  have  the  general  purpoee  of 
each  investigation  clearly  stated  In  advance. 
That  would  help  to  keep  Investigators  on  the 
beam  and  give  witnessee  a  chance  to  object 
to  irrelevant  questions.  He  would  screen, 
in  closed  hearings,  any  testimony  damaging 
to  individxial  reputations.  "Unreliable  wit- 
nesses" would  not  be  permitted  to  broad- 
cast their  charges  unless  they  could  be  sub- 
stantiated from  other  sources.  Committee 
members  and  the  staff  would  be  forbidden 
to  "leak"  unproved  charges  to  the  press. 

Probably  the  most  Important  suggestion 
by  Senator  Douglas  to  that  any  person  about 
whom  derogatory  testimony  to  to  be  taken 
be  notified  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charges. 
Invited  to  attend  the  hearing  and  permitted 
to  make  a  statement.  A  aimUar  technique 
was  used  by  the  Truman  Committee  in  its 
investigations  bearing  on  the  conduct  of 
World  War  U.  The  result  was  factual  re- 
ports which  were  fair  to  the  Individuals  in- 
vestlgated  and  which  carried  a  terrific  wallop 
hecause  they  left  no  angles  for  refutation. 
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It  to  not  always  poasttto  for  persons  whose 
names  are  to  be  hrouf Tit  Into  inveatigatlona 
to  be  present,  and  la  such  eaaaa  Senator 
pooPTA*  would  make  provision  for  state- 
menU  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 
Limited  rights  of  eroas-eiamlnatton  of  per- 
sons making  charges  would  also  be  recog- 
nized. 

More  important  than  any  rales  la  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Investigators.  Like  any  decent 
Judge,  Senator  Dooolam  says,  a  faet-flnder  for 
Congrees  should  be  ln4>artlal.  If  a  legislator 
to  known  to  he  a  master  of  inntiendo.  or  a 
fanatic  with  an  az  to  grind,  he  haa  no  more 
place  at  the  head  of  an  Investigating  group 
than  he  has  on  the  bench.  Oongress  haa  a 
grave  lesponsibUity  not  to  permit  Its  "legto- 
latlve  courts"  to  faU  Into  the  hands  of  such 
men.  Thto.  ss  we  tmderstand  it.  to  what 
Senator  Moinonr  was  saying  the  other  Jlay. 
It  to  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
one  that  should  not  be  overhxriced  tn  the 
present  clamor  for  rules  of  fair  play.  All  the 
rules  in  the  world  could  not  make  a  )ttdge 
or  an  impartial  fact-lln«tar  ot  Senator 
McCaxtht. 


Oar  Prbdpal  Ally:  Supwisr  Akpower 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  TORTT 

or  CALxroaKXa 
IM  THE  HOUSS  OF  RBPRISBNTATIVCB 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Qen.  Bon- 
ner Fellers  has  written,  an  article  for  the 
Freeman  magazine  which  deserves  care- 
ful study.  The  article  challenges  .the 
military  policy  to  which  we  are  now 
committed.  When  one  looks  over  the 
list  of  once  proud  nations  destroyed  by 
blind  adherence  to  outworn  military 
theories  one  feels  compelled  to  give  at- 
tention to  those  military  experts  who 
boldly  advocate  new  concepts.  I,  there- 
fore, request  consent  to  include  the 
aforementioned  article  in  our  Rxcokd. 

Bonner  Fellers,  as  a  brigadier  general 
In  the  United  States  Army,  was  the  of- 
ficial United  States  obeervex  of  combat 
with  the' British  forces  in  the  Middle 
East.  1940  to  1942.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
book  on  national  defense.  Wings  of  Peace, 
published  this  spring  by  Henry  Regnery. 

His  article  In  Freeman  magazine  fol- 
lows: 

OuB  Pumcifal  Aixt:  Supodob  Ahpowss 

(By  Bonner  FeUers.  Brigadier  Oeneral,  V.  S. 
Army,  retired) 

From  the  mase  of  conflicting  Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations  an  Issue  of  great  moment  to 
coming  to  light.  It  to  thto:  How  can  the 
free  world  beat  be  defended  T 

The  British  propose  that  the  present  plan 
for  large  NATO  ground  forces  be  abandoned, 
and  that  we  rely  prlncipaUy  on  air  power  to 
defend  us.  Our  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  have  re- 
jected any  such  propoaal.  They  continue  to 
insist  on  a  ground  force  containment  against 
Bed  encroachment. 

Britain  has  always  been  reluctant  to  go 
along  with  the  NATO  program  for  the  ground 
defense  of  Europe.  A  study  of  the  man- 
power and  reeources  of  NATO,  as  compared 
to  thoae  of  Moecow-domlnated  oountrlea. 
convinced  the  British  that  It  to  impossible  to 
buUd  an  adequate  defense  of  Western  Europe 
around  a  large  standing  army.  As  a  conse- 
quence, in  late  1951,  the  Brltiih  announced 
a  policy  of  nonpartldpatloa  In  the  European 
Defense  Army.    Soon  afterward  they  placed 


before  top-lev*l  American  oOelals  their  new 
conoept  for  the  defense  ot  the  tree  world. 
In  late  Joly  1952,  Six  Oliver  Franks,  then 
Brlttoli  Ambaaaador  in  Washington,  present- 
ed a  carefully  prepared  staff  study  to  our 
J<^nt, Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Department  of  State 
repreeentativea.  There  followed  a  long  and 
detailed  discussion  at  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington attended  by  representotives  of  the  two 
countries. 

A  sTTBsnron  rot  ooMTAnncKirr 

The  staff  study,  or  appreciation  as  the 
Britisl^  call  it,  was  comprehensive  and  com- 
peUlng.  Signed  by  the  three  Brlttob  chiefs- 
General  Slim  for  the  Army.  Admiral  Mc- 
Origor  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Air  Marshal 
Slessor  for  the  Royal  Air  Force — it  proposed 
daringly  new  and  revolutionary  defense  con- 
cepts. 

The  logic  of  Its  conclusions  was  Inescap- 
able. After  SMWsslng  Oommuntot  mUltary 
might,  the  British  contended  that  the  free 
world  to  physically  incapable  of  containing 
the  vast  frontiers  of  China.  Rtissla.  and  the 
European  satellites.  Instead,  they  propoeed 
to  substitute  for  the  containment  concept 
the  use  of  superior  weapons — which  the  tree 
world  to  better  able  to  produce  than  Russia 
and  her  satellites.  With  intercontinental 
strategic  bombers  carrying  atomic  or  hydro- 
gen bombs  and  backed  by  defenalve  fighter- 
interceptors,  they  proposed  to  offset  the 
Commxmtot  numerical  superiority  In  man- 
power. 

The  BrltMi  study  held,  moreover,  that  It 
Was  impossible  to  raiae  or  maintain  the 
NATO  forcea  at  present  contemplated.  Ilie 
maximum  NATO  strength  envisaged  by  the 
February  19S3  Ltobon  Conference  was  100 
divisions  and  9.000  combat  aircraft.  (Even 
these  Inadequate  strength  goato  have  since 
been  repudiated.)  A  surface  defense  of 
Western  Europe,  it  was  argued,  even  if  suc- 
cessful, could  not  save  Europe  and  America 
from  atomic  attacks  launched  by  the  Red 
Air  Force  from  European  and  Arctic  basse. 
Nor  could  a  surface  defense  succeed  unices 
NATO  controlled  the  air  over  Western 
Europe.  Tet.  as  the  British  pointed  out. 
the  NATO  powers  are  not  even  planning  to 
build  air  supremacy  i  Without  thto,  the  Red 
Air  Force  could  paralyse  shipping  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  could  Ukewlae  keep 
Am«ican  supplies  Apd  reinforcements  from 
reaching  NATO  ground  forcee  fighting  in 
Europe.  Deprived  of  these,  Europe  coiild 
not  possibly  defend  herself,  even  If  sufflclent 
ground  troops  were  avaUable.  The  armies 
would  have  little  to  flght  with,  and  Britain's 
population  would  face  starvation. 

Slnos  only  air  supremacy  could  avert  theee 
disastars.  the  Brlttoh  are  now  planning  to 
triple  th^r  own  bomber  strength,  with 
special  emphasto  on  long-range  bombers. 
They  are  also  buUdlng  toward  a  goal  of 
1.000  first-line  fighters  for  the  defense  of 
England.  Britain's  Army  and  Navy,  since 
they  can  neither  defend  England  against 
air  attack  nor  effectively  strike  against 
Russia,  have  been  assigned  secondary  rolea 
In  tbe  overaU  strategy. 


on 

The  essence  of  tbe  British  concept  lies  In 
the  full  explolUtlon  of  air  power  and  atomic 
or  hydrogen  bombs,  first  as  a  war  deterrent, 
and  second  as  the  only  means  ot  striking  at 
Russia's  war  potential  deep  In  the  interior 
If  war  to  forced  upon  us. 

The  British  are  tremendously  Impressed 
with  the  deterrent  power  of  America's  new 
intercontinental  bomber — the  B-6a — armed 
with  atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs.  They  agree 
with  our  own  Air  Force  chiefs  that  RussU 
cannot  defend  herself  succewfully  against 
thto  kind  of  attack,  despite  more  than  3,000 
modem  Red  fighter  Interoeptora  now  as- 
signed to  thto  mission.  (Incidentally,  only 
a  few  hundred  fighter  Interceptors  are  now 
avaUable  for  the  defense  of  the  enth*  United 
Statea.  and  theee  are  not  all  modem.)  The 
ability  of  our  new  high-altitude  Jet  bombers 
to  penetrate  air  defense  systems  makas  In- 


tercontinental bombers  oar  preeminent  arm 
against  BoaMa.  Strateg's  alrpower,  there- 
fore, in  sufflclent  numbers  tor  sustained  at- 
tack to.  aoccrdlng  to  the  Brlttoh.  the  primary 
war-wlnnlng  factor. 

The  British  Staff  Study  did  not  dlreeUy 
attack  our  naval  suparcarrler  program,  ex- 
cept to  comment  that  our  carriers  are  fine 
If  we  can  afford  such  an  expen^ve  form  of 
alrpower  when  Ita  effeetlveneea  to  doubtful. 
Tbe  Brlttoh  consider  the  role  of  tbe  fleet  to 
be  one  of  saf  sguardlng  aea  lanea.  and  not  ot 
providing  carrier  baaea  for  air  attacks  against 
enemy  land  targeta  and  supply  oenter^^ 
which  In  the  case  of  Russia  are  often  deep 
in  the  interior.  Carrier-based  air  support  ot 
ground  troops  they  also  regard  as  undepend- 
able  and  prohibitive  in  coat.  Land-based 
aircraft  are  both  more  effective  and  leas 
oostiy.  The  svipercarrier.  In  their  view,  to 
too  expensive  to  build  and  operate,  and  too 
vulnerable  to  enemy  air  and  sulanarln* 
attack. 

British  experience  with  antiaircraft  guns 
has  shown  that  they  are  not  very  effective 
at  high  altitudes.  Britain  to  therefore  re- 
ducing the  strength  of  her  antiaircraft 
ground  units  and  placing  more  reliance  on 
guided  missiles,  and  partictilarly  on  those 
which  can  be  launched  from  fighter  Inter- 
ceptors in  flight.  These  mlssUes  have  the 
ability  to  seek  the  target  at  which  they  are 
fired.  Their  use  in  fighters.  In  the  place  ot 
TOnventlonal  machlnegtin  or  cannon  pro- 
JectUee.  will  enormously  increase  fighter  in- 
terceptor effectiveness. 

VHBQnAL  BtnmsH  or  oosrs 
Of  vital  concern,  both  to  us  and  the  Brit- 
ish, to  the  prcdilbltlve  eost  of  maintaining 
NATO  armlee  under  the  present  plan.  Only 
the  United  Statee— and  then  only  by  oon- 
trlbuttng  oonalderably  more  ttum  In  tha 
past — could  meet  the  initial  and  continuing 
costs.  But  such  unequal  American  contri- 
butions cannot  be  extended  Indefinitely. 
MeanwhUe.  these  e^Mndltures.  pliis  thoae 
for  the  regular  United  States  Army  and 
Navy,  make  it  Impoeslble  for  Americans  to 
shoulder  the  additional  burden  of  financing 
and  building  global  air  supremacy— of  the 
utmost  necessity  In  case  of  war. 

To  achieve  thto  air  supremacy  win  be  M 
costly  an  undertaking,  and  will  make  such 
heavy  demands  on  Industry,  that  otxr  cur- 
rently plan"«y<  Army  and  Navy  expenditures 
will  have  to  b3  reduced.  Only  after  thto 
reduction  can  sufflclent  funds  and  Industrial 
effort  be  directed  toward  the  necessary  In- 
creased air  effort.  The  emplojrnaent  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  supporting  roles  would 
enable  us  to  create  air  supremacy  and  at 
the  same  time  effect  material  overaU  savings. 
There  was  general  accord  at  the  confer- 
ence that  on  foreign  soil  air  forces  are  gen- 
erally less  unwelcome  to  tbe  local  popula- 
tion than  are  ground  forces. 

In  answer  to  the  arguments  of  the  British, 
American  military  chiefs  endorsed  alrpower 
as  the  dominant  element  In  war  but,  ex- 
cept for  the  Air  Force  representative,  they 
were  not  convinced  that  strategic  bombing 
could  be  decisive.  Ova  Army  and  Navy  rep- 
resentatives made  no  objection  to  giving 
priority  to  alrpower.  so  long  as  there  was  no 
decrease  of  emphasto  on  the  traditional  roles 
of  their  reflective  services.  However,  our 
Army  leaders  argued  that  ground  troops  are 
less  costly  than  alrpower  and  Just  as  great 
a  war  deterrent.  (One  repreeentatlve  was 
actually  disturbed  lest  adoption  of  the 
strategy  propoeed  by  Britain  would  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  vtows  of  ex-Preel- 
dent  Herbert  Hoover  had  prevaUed.)  Fnr- 
ther,  though  American  Army  leaders  agreed 
that  a  new  strategy  must  be  developed  even- 
toaUy,  they  oontended  that  the  BrltUh 
might  not  be  up-to-date  on  the  poestbllttles 
of  atomic  weapons  tn  ground  combat.  In 
reply.  Air  M—'**'*^  Sleasor  reminded  our  T«f»- 
reeentattves  that  BrMdn  had  already  pto- 
diioed  atomic  expioalOBB  and  that  her  knowl- 
sdge  of  the  atom  waa  Mrtatalv  adaviaSa  for 
planning 
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VntDBt  LOCK  AHD 

Havlog  failed  utterly  at  the  conference  to 
lireakdown  Brltlab  arguments.  American 
military  leaders  have  since  kept  extremely 
quiet  about  British  views.  They  have  also 
continued  the  antiquated  and  Impossible 
MATO  program  of  ground  defense.  Though 
our  troops  wo\ild  always  be  hopelessly  out- 
numbered, our  chiefs  maintain  that  this 
numerical  Inferiority  wo\ild  be  offset  by 
atomic  cannon,  demolitions,  and  various 
other  new  defensive  techniques. 

While  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  placed 
the  British  proposals  under  lock  and  key, 
the  British  representatives  have  not  consid- 
ered that  their  plan  should  be  denied  the 
public.  The  fact  that  Britain  hopes  to  con- 
tinue as  a  heavy  recipient  of  military  and 
financial  aid  from  the  United  States  may 
have  caused  her  not  to  argue  publicly  after 
her  plan  received  our  official  cold  shoulder. 
Bxrt  gradually  the  principal  lines  of  thought 
have  been  disclosed  through  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  new  British  defense  program. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  reduction 
In  our  1964  Air  Force  appropriations  Is  a 
disappointment  to  the  British.  This  pro- 
posed budget  marks  a  distinct  departiu-e 
from  British  defense  concepts.  The  Air 
Force  cut  of  $5  billion  could  well  be  a  death 
blow  to  hope  of  global  air  supremacy  for  the 
free  world.  The  Increase  In  ground-force 
appropriations,  together  with  Secretary  Wil- 
son's strange  and  conflicting  testimony,  dls- 
ckwes  our  trend  toward  the  employment  of 
mass  armies  and  universal  service  for  Ameri- 
can youth.  As  a  consequence,  we  may  now 
expect  Increased  emphasis  on  carrier-based 
aircraft,  and  more  fissionable  materials  de- 
voted to  atomic  cannon  and  other  battlefield 
weapons.  It  Is  likely  that,  more  and  more, 
strategic  bomber  strategy  will  be  superim- 
posed on.  and  tied  to,  traditional  surface 
strategy. 

IT  ATOMIC  WAa  CO] 


These  trends  are  sinister. 

The  Red  air  force  Is  at  this  moment  ca- 
pable of  launching  a  fuUrscale  atomic  as- 
sault against  both  Europe  and  Amerlcu.  It 
Is  a  grim  reality  that  we  have  neither  ade- 
quate fighter-Interceptors  to  defend  our- 
selves against  such  an  attack  nor  sufficient 
Intercontinental  bombers  for  sustained  at- 
tack on  Russia's  war  potential.  Present 
NATO  plans  propose  to  bold  the  vast  Red 
army  at  bay  with  nvunerlcally  Inferior 
ground  tarcea.  which  are  dependent  for  sup- 
port on  a  NATO  air  force  much  too  weak 
to  meet  the  Red  air  force. 

If  atomic  war  comes,  the  enemy  doubtless 
Will  strike  first.  Our  Air  Force  (or  what  is 
left  after  the  first  enemy  attack)  must  be 
able  to  knock  out  hts  ability  to  strike  us  im- 
mediately after  this  Initial  attack;  other- 
wise oxir  Air  Force  will  be  rapidly  consumed. 
Meanwhile,  the  enemy  air  force  would  be 
free  to  continue  to  inflict  terrlflo  damage 
and  to  destroy  our  war  Industries,  Includ- 
ing our  aircraft  Industry.  It  would  be 
years  before  we  woiild  be  able  to  create  a 
new  and  effective  Air  Force.  If  indeed  we 
ever  could. 

The  Red  army  Is  the  most  powerful 
peacetime  groiind  force  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  If  war  comes,  to  engage  its  full 
weight  will  lead  to  ghastly  slaughter  and 
eventual  disaster. 

Does  America  dare  let  the  Kremlin  add 
air  supremacy  to  its  obvious  advantage  In 
ground  forces? 

Through  force  of  dreumstance.  the  Brit- 
ish— more  than  we — have  had  to  face  the 
facts  and  realities  of  modern  warfare.  They 
cannot  tJtoriX  the  luxury  of  pretending  that 
the  three  main  elements  of  defense — air. 
land,  and  sea — can  each  play  an  equal  role. 
They  are  compelled  to  rely  on  new  concepts 
and  new  weapons  rather  than  on  standing 
•rmies  which  can  never  match  the  Red 
army.  Although  traditionally  a  sea  power, 
^e  British  have  accepted  the  fact  that 
cannot  be  blockaded  and  have  there- 


dnirtleally  curtailed  naval  expenditures, 
s  Ir  force  bss  become  the  "first  line 
defei  tse"  in  the  ocean  of  the  sky. 

]  trltlsh.  wisely,  have  given  up  the  ef- 

trylng  to  satisfy  all  their  generals 

ad^ilrala  and  the  loyal  alunmi  of  ^  the 

orl  final  sister  services.    How  long  can 

t  le  United  States  afford  to  base  o\ir 

plan  and  stake  our  destiny  on  serv- 

loy^Ities  rather  than  on  strategic  real- 
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Postal  Workcn 


E  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


[ION.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  MZW  TOSK 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAtlVBS 


Thursday.  July  9.  1953 


HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  welfare  ol 
the  people  in  our  postal  service.  This 
interej  t  goes  back  to  the  years  prior  to 
my  en'  ry  into  Congress  in  1949,  and  par- 
ticulai  ly  in  these  last  few  years  when  I 
becam  ;  fully  acquainted  with  their  prob- 
lems a  ad  with  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress t )  provide  adequate  salaries  for  the 
workers. 

It  hi  IS  alwasrs  been  my  hope  that  pos- 
tal eiif>loyees  would  be  given  adequate 
increases  which  would  enable 
them  llo  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing becoming  those  who  are  in  their 
countr  y's  employ.  I  have  spoken  on  this 
mattei  in  the  halls  of  Congress  on  nu- 
merout  occasions,  I  have  presented 
statem  ents  to  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  S  jrvice  Committee  on  behalf  of  leg- 
islation to  benefit  the  postal  workers, 
and  h]  ive  similarly  urged  such  action  in 
a  radl  >  address  over  Station  WMCA  in 
New  Y  ark. 

On  i  uch  occasions.  I  pointed  out  rtpc- 
ciflcallir  certain  limitations  concerning 
postal  employees.    These  are: 

Plrsl,  that  long  before  the  United 
States]  Government  inserted  no- strike 
provlsipns  in  laws  affecting  Federal  and 
postal  [employees,  the  labor  organiza- 
tions off  these  employees  had  voluntarily 
given  1  ip  all  rights  to  engage  in  strikes. 
leavln(  them  without  a  weapon  which  is 
regarded  by  labor  everywhere  as  most 
effecti^  e. 

Secoad.  Federal  and  postal  workers 
are  pr  thibited  from  engaging  in  politi- 
cal acavity  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

Theft-  major  recourse  for  any  relief  is 
for  poi  tal  workers  to  go  directly  to  Con- 
gress s  nd  present  their  views  and  make 
their  a  ppeals.  This  they  have  been  do- 
ing, bti  t  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one  nor 
is  this  method  known  to  be  prompt  and 
speedy  They  must  appeal  on  the 
grounc  s  of  their  reputation  as  hard 
workei  i.  as  loyal  citizens,  as  presenting 
Just  cliims  concerning  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  emplojrment — and  then  hope 
that  tl:  eir  claims  will  not  be  ignored  and 
that  Jistice  and  fairness  will  somehow 
prevail 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  postal 
salarlei  i  have  never  been  adequately  ad- 
Justed  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living 
since  me  end  of  World  War  II.  Some 
raises  ;  lave  been  granted  in  recent  years, 
the  lai  t  being  in  1951,  but  they  were  a 


far  cry  from  actual  needs.  Their  re- 
quests have  for  the  most  part  been  ig- 
nored, so  that  most  of  the  postal  workers 
are  having  a  difficult  time  to  cope  with 
the  high  cost  of  living  on  their  present 
salaries. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  reported 
in  the  press  that  rising  prices  for  food, 
housing  and  medical  care — the  three 
most  essential  elements  in  life — have 
pushed  the  cost  of  living  to  a  record 
high  during  the  month  of  June.  The 
previous  all-time  high  had  been  reached 
in  November  1952,  but  by  the  middle  of 
June  1953  the  consumers'  price  index 
climbed  to  114.5  percent  of  1947-49 
prices,  or  two-tenths  of  1  percent  above 
that  of  last  November. 

An  indication  of  the  plight  of  postal 
employees  is  contained  in  a  recent  sur- 
vey prepared  by  the  New  York  Federa- 
tion of  Post  Office  Clerks.  According  to 
this  survey,  75  percent  of  the  postal 
workers  are  forced  to  supplement  their 
income  either  by  taking  on  a  second  Job 
or  through  the  employment  of  their 
wives.  A  very  large  percentage  of  these 
employees  show  an  increase  in  their 
debts  during  the  past  year,  while  nearly 
a  fourth  were  forced  to  borrow  on  their 
insurance. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  tolerate  such  a  situation.  These 
postal  employees  deserve  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  their  services 
they  perform.  They  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  are 
forced  to  take  on  additional  Jobs  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living,  or 
to  have  to  borrow  on  their  insurance  or 
when  their  wives  are  compelled  to  seek 
employment 

Action  today  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  promises  for  tomorrow.  It  is  still  not 
too  late,  if  there  is  a  real  and  earnest 
will  to  remedy  the  situation. 


How's  Uack  Saa  Dobf?— Fow! 


X 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  TSE  HOU8S  OF  REPRK8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Bilr.  Speaker,  those 
chaps  in  the  Kremlin  will  not  like  the 
reports  issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  this  week  nohow. 
All  of  their  plans  based  on  the  decline  of 
the  capitalistic  system  are  knocked  into 
a  very  handsome  cocked  hat  by  the  rec- 
ord of  American  production  for  the  last 
"^ear  and  the  first  part  of  1953. 

Our  national  gross  product  which  in- 
cludes the  value  of  goods  and  services 
turned  out  by  the  people  of  these  United 
States  amounted  to  $348  billion  in  1952. 
On  the  basis  of  the  first  3  months  of 
1953,  the  figures  are  running  at  a  rate 
of  $363,400,000,000  for  this  year.  The 
1952  tabulation  shows  a  gain  of  5V^  per- 
cent over  1951.  But  the  most  interesting 
comparison  dates  back  to  10  years  ago. 
In  1942.  the  value  of  Uncle  Sam's  output 
was  $161  billion.  It  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  troubled  decade  through 
which  we  have  passed. 
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Far  from  destroying  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  country  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  cold  war.  the  propaganda 
battles,  the  constant  tensions  through 
which  Communists  have  tried  to  destroy 
the  western  economy,  the  strategists  of 
Moscow  have  strengthened  us.  Out  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  surmounted  has 
come  a  real  sense  of  national  unity,  a  new 
approach  to  labor-management  prob- 
lems emphasizing  consultation  in  place 
of  strikes  and  a  determination  to  solve 
the  complex  issues  of  an  industrial  so- 
ciety by  peaceful  means.  Standing  now 
at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  terms  of 
atomic  science,  aviation  and  electronics, 
we  are  definitely  moving  onward  to  a 
new  plane.  We  are  a  titter  pill  for  the 
Marxians,  Leninists.  Stalinists,  and 
Malenkovs.    Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 


Wc  Cam  Walk  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnnrcsoTA 
IN  TBS  BOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Daily 
Newa: 

Ws  Caw  Walk  Oot 

Lines  sppeu*  to  be  forming  for  a  real 
battle  at  the  pc^tlcal  oonferenee  which  is 
scheduled  to  follow  a  ceaae-flre  agreement 
In  Korea. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  told  a  news 
conference  yesterday  be  did  not  think  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
wo\iId  be  an  appropriate  subject  for  con- 
sideration at  that  meeting. 

6p>eakiiig  in  Parliament  about  the  same 
time,  R.  A.  Butler  acting  head  of  the  British 
Government,  took  the  opposite  position,  say- 
ing the  conference  would  open  the  way  to 
settlement  of  other  outstanding  problems. 
China's  seat  In  the  Security  CoxincU  tops 
that  list. 

This  may  be  the  most  crucial  issue  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  because  if  Red 
China's  aggressive  intervention  In  Korea 
is  rewarded  by  a  seat  in  the  Sectu-ity  Co\in- 
cii,  the  independent  nations  of  Asia  may 
be  expected  to  take  the  hint  and  bow  to  the 
Red  warlords  ot  Pelplng. 

And  if  Asia  is  to  be  surrendered  to  com- 
munism through  the  connivance  of  London, 
the  war-weary  governments  of  Western 
Europe  will  see  little  to  sustain  them  in  the 
thin  barricades  erected  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organisation. 

If  the  projected  conference  is  confined 
to  those  nations  which  participated  in  the 
actual  fighting  in  Korea,  the  United  States 
may  be  able  to  defeat  this  move,  provided 
it  makes  a  sincere,  determined  effort  to  do 
so.  But  participation  in  the  conference 
will  be  determined  by  the  United  Nations, 
and  if  Britain  joins  Soviet  RuasU  and  IndU 
in  ganging  up  on  us  there,  the  odds  will  be 
against  us. 

However,  this  unholy  alllaiice  can  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  if  the  United  SUtes  serves 
notice  on  the  world  that  the  day  Red  China 
is  admitted  to  the  U.  N.  we  will  walk  out. 
Congress  has  voted  unanimously  against  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.  N.,  and 
our  policymakers  sbould  recognlae  that 
mandate. 

If  the  world  organlsatton  la  to  be  doml- 
liAted  by  gangster  nations  we  would  want 


no  part  of  it  anyway,  and  should  get  out 
of  it  before  the  Blind  Samaoo  of  Downing 
Street  pulls  down  the  pUlai*  of  the  temple. 


Comiptioa,  he:  Tkc  New  Jersey  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWEU 

or  IfXW  JXI8XT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  real  sense  of  sadness  that  I  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  following  account  of  the  breakdown 
of  law  enforcement  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  account,  entitled  "Cor- 
ruption. Inc.:  The  New  Jersey  Story."  is 
taken  from  the  first  issue  of  the  Demo- 
crat Digest,  dated  August  1953. 

Very  briefly,  a  powerfully  organized 
syndicate  of  gamblers  has  been  operating 
from  headquarters  in  New  Jersey,  using 
strongly  Republican  Bergen  County  as 
their  base.  The  Kef  auver  committee  ex- 
posed the  existence  of  syndicate  crime  in 
Bergen  County.  A  special  committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  appointed  to 
investigate  allegations  made  by  Nelson 
Stamler,  former  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  Jersey,  has  also  revealed 
some  evidence  unflattering  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  New  Jersey.  It  seems  clear 
that  questions  have  been  raised  to  which 
the  voters  of  New  Jersey  will  demand  un- 
equivocal answers. 

The  article  follows: 

CoaaxmioN,  Inc.:  Ths  Nxw  Jxasrr  Stobt— 
RACKrrxxas  amd  Republicams  Both  Fins 
TRZ  HXAT  Is  On 

The  car  carrying  three  ot  the  gambling 
kings  of  New  Jersey  rolled  through  the  fash- 
ionable residential  district  of  Palisades  Park 
and  stopped  in  front  of  the  home  of  the  Re- 
publican State  chairman  of  New  Jersey. 
Willie  Moretti,  his  brother  Solly,  and  Joe 
Adonis  (once  the  head  man  of  Brooklyn's 
"Murder,  Inc.")  got  out  of  the  car  and 
walked  toward  the  hovise. 

The  hour  was  appropriate  for  a  mobster- 
politician  rendezvoiis.  It  was  midnight. 
The  date  was  November  12.  1950. 

The  Republican  chairman  admitted  the 
notorious  trio  and  escorted  them  to  a  cosy 
talking  room  In  the  oeller  of  his  house. 

Solly  and  Joe  were  the  injured  parties,  but 
WlUle  did  the  talking.  He  told  the  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  $238,000  he  said  he  had 
paid  to  a  clerk  in  the  ofllce  of  Republican 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Drlscoll  for  the  protection  of 
a  multl-billlon-dollar  gambling  ring.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  Solly  and  Joe  had  been 
arrested  by  a  cleanup  Republican  proaecutor 
for  ruiming  a  large  dice  game  in  Republican 
Bergen  County. 

The  story  of  the  midnight  rendezvous 
leaked  to  reporters  2  years  later,  after  Adonis 
was  indicted,  and  was  further  publicized 
when  the  Republican  State  chairman,  John 
J.  Dlckerson,  host  at  the  midnight  meeting, 
told  the  story  under  oath  before  a  crime  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

Dlckerson  told  the  conunlttee  that  lloretti 
said  he  had  paid  $12,000  a  month  protection 
money  over  a  period  of  19  months  to  a  clerk 
named  Harold  Adonis  (not  related  to  Joe) 
In  the  office  of  Governor  Drlscoll.  Two  thou- 
sand a  month  was  for  Adonis  personally. 
The  other  $10,000  each  month  went  to  the 
Governor's  office. 

What  happened  to  the  money  that  was 
said  to  have  gone  "to  the  govomor's  office" 


remains  a  mystery.  But  as  a  mystery.  It 
makes  a  reeound?Ag  campaign  battle  cry— 
"Who  got  the  money?" — for  this  year's  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  In  the  fall 
elections.  He  is  45-year-old  Robert  MeyneT, 
a  war  veteran,  a  lawyer  from  Phlllipsburg 
and  a  former  State  Senator  whose  proposal 
a  years  ago  to  create  a  State  crime  commis- 
sion was  throttled  by  the  Republican  ma- 
jOTlty. 

The  legislative  committee  also  heard  the 
story  of  a  $25,003  loan  made  -by  Joseph  G. 
Bozzo,  an  admitted  associate  of  top  racketeers 
and  syndicate  gamblers,  to  the  Republican 
State  committee  in  1916.  Boczo  testified 
that  he  extended  the  loan  to  Lloyd  Marsh, 
then  Republican  State  chairman  and  now  a 
chief  backer  of  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor. 

Bob  Meyner  has  his  issues  ready  made  for 
him:  "Cellar  politics"  (referring  to  the  mid- 
night meeting  In  State  Chairman  Dlckerson '■ 
cellar)  and  "basement  rule"  (referring  to  the 
basement  room  In  the  State  capltol  in  which 
Republican  legislators  secretly  map  their 
strategy). 

The  key  question,  which  Bob  Meyner  In- 
tends to  keep  asking  until  next  November  3 
is,  "Who  got  the  money?"  What  happened 
to  the  $190,000  that  Harold  Adonis  was  said 
to  have  turned  In  "to  the  governor's  office" 
from  wmie  Moretti? 

The  men  who  knows,  of  course.  Is  Harold 
Adonis,  the  governor's  clerk,  who  according 
to  sworn  testimony,  allegedly  received  the 
money  and  took  his  cut.  But  Adonis  is  the 
little  num  who  wasn't  there.  Although  he 
has  been  in  and  out  of  the  State,  law  en- 
forcement officers  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
duce him  as  a  witness,  and  there  are  soma 
who  think  the  GOP  State  administration 
isnt  trying  very  hard.  In  November  1953, 
Adonis  was  Indicted  on  charges  of  bribery 
and  conspiracy,  but  he  had  made  off  to  Hol- 
land. Two  State  troopers,  and  later  a  deputy 
attorney  general  went  to  Holland  to  teing 
Adonis  back,  but  all  returned  with  only  a 
souvenir  or  two  to  show  for  the  trip. 

The  real  tlp-oS  on  the  link  between  New 
Jersey  Republicans  and  the  underworld  was 
the  abrupt  dismissal  of  Nelson  F.  Stamler. 
the  "clean-up"  prosecutor  who  was  sent  to 
Bergen  County,  by  Governor  Drlscoll,  but 
who  apparently  took  his  Job  a  little  too 
seriously  to  suit  the  Drlscoll  administration. 
Stamler's  reward  for  obtaining  more  than 
200  indictments  from  evidence  which  he  says 
was  "lying  around  and  begging  to  be  picked 
up,"  and  breaking  up  the  multl-billlon-dol- 
lar gambling  ring  was  a  sudden  dismissal  last 
Janiiary  for  "lnsub(»tlination  and  Irrespon- 
slbUlty."  One  of  the  contributing  factors,  of 
course,  might  have  been  an  article  which 
Stamler  wrote  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet, 
entitled  "We  Drove  Out  the  Dirty-Money 
Boys,"  which  focused  the  spotlight  of  na- 
tional attention  on  the  corruption  in  Bergen 
County. 

The  Kefauver  committee  was  the  first  to 
put  the  hot  light  of  publicity  upon  the  fes- 
tering scandal  in  the  Republican  stronghold 
of  Bergen  County.  Senator  Kktauvkb  ob- 
served that  the  gambling  situation  there  was 
the  worst  he  had  seen.  Stamler  told  in  some 
detail  Just  how  bad  it  was.  Otherwise  decent, 
ordinary  people  were  lured  into  the  sprawl- 
ing system  by  the  easy  money  available 
simply  for  the  use  of  their  telephones.  Later, 
they  iwotested  to  the  prosecutor  that  they 
hadnt  done  anything  wrong.  "Everybody  is 
taking  graft."  they  said,  "why  shouldn't  I?" 
Stamler  said  that  some  2,000  people  in  that 
one  county  were  renting  their  phones  to  the 
gamblers,  who  used  h<Mnes  and  stores  as 
headquarters  for  taking  bets  on  racing,  base- 
ball, football,  and  baaketbaU.  The  fixed  fee 
to  the  telephone  subscriber  was  $50  a  week. 
In  return  for  that  payment,  the  subscriber 
•greed  to  let  a  '^tter"  have  full  use  of  the 
telephone  between  noon  and  8  p.  m.  (or 
until  9:80  p.  m.  when  there  was  a  baskethaU 
game  at  Madlaon  Sqjuare  Oardaa.)  On  foo«- 
baU  Saturdays       ' 
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fitnt  9  o'doek  In  the  momlnc  untU  2  o'eloek     tton  ttil  i 
tB  tb*  after nooo.  lieyner, 

In  1M0.  Stamler  reported,  atxrat  150  lyndl*  artmtnl^hrai 
cataa  and  900  tree  laneea  were  handling  $14.* 
400,000  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  nearly  94^  bU- 
llon  a  year — aa  ahown  by  seized  reoorda  and 
the  teattmony  of  booidea.  Sa^  telephone 
handled  a  daily  avvage  of  98.000  in  beta. 
The  proAta  were  fat — about  91,600  a  week  for 
each  phone  after  payment  of  overhead,  with 
each  Inatrument  aaaeeaed  9S0  a  week  for  local 
graft  and  950  for  people  higher  up. 

Runners  were  paid  9100  a  week — and  some 
podcemen  resigned  their  Jobs  to  become  nin> 
ners.  A  series  of  chiefs  of  poUce  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  big  telephone  network. 
yet  the  telephone  company  took  more  than 
6,000  phones  out  of  serrlce  in  that  county 
because  of  suspicion  that  they  woe  being 
used  for  gambling. 

Btit  the  bettlng-by-telephone  system  was 
not  all.  There  were  plush  casinos  for  dice 
mntt  roulette,  where  busl newsmen  could  drink 
champagne  and  eat  aU  the  fine  food  they 
wanted,  all  free  as  long  as  they  kept  trying 
their  luck — and  some  of  them  lost  aa  much  nv 
as  910.000  a  night. 

It  la  dUBcult  to  see  how  such  flagrant  law 
vlolatlona  could  have  eecaped  the  attention 
of  Governor  Driscoll  and  his  administration, 
but  at  any  rate,  tho  Stamler  ouster  finally 
forced  the  Republican  legislature  to  look 
Into  the  OOP  underworld  tieup.  After  the 
Investigation  was  underway,  the  Republi- 
can New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  was  obliged  to 
eomment.  "Not  since  the  1890's.  when  race- 
track Interests  bought  off  half  the  legis- 
lature, has  Mew  Jersey  politics  been  in  such 
a  state  of  commotion  as  it  Is  today.  Public 
^f^^^T»ga  have  already  reverberated  In  Wash- 
ington, where  Oov.  Alfred  S.  Driscoll  was. 
not  long  ago.  reportedly  being  considered  for 
»  high  post  In  the  SIsenhower  admlnlatra- 
tlon." 

The  tmfokUng  story  Is  not  without  Its 
violent  aspects.  Six  days  Iwfore  Willie  Moret- 
tl  was  to  appear  befcH-e  a  grand  j\iry,  in 
October  1061.  he  was  in  a  tavern  at  Cliff  side 
Park,  his  home  "territory,"  swapping  Jokes 
with  four  men.  Guns  blazed.  Six  bullets 
finlahed  WUUe.  and  the  gunmen  got  away. 
Hie  mxn-der  is  still  unsolved.  Proeecutor 
Btamler  was  not  allowed  to  Investigate  it,  al- 
though he  said,  later,  **I  am  convinced  that 
gunmen  hired  by  politicians  murdered  Wil- 
lie.- 

All  of  this  makes  Democratic  proepects  of 
captxirlng  the  State  house  next  November 
8  the  brightest  in  many  years.  Many  friends 
of  Democratic  candidate  Ifeyner  like  to  think 
that  19S3  may  be  fox  New  Jersey  what  1948 
was  for  Illinois,  when  Adlal  B.  Stevenson 
awept  into  the  Governor's  mansion  with  the 
largest  majority  In  Illinois  history,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  corrupt  reglnw  of  the  Re- 
publlean  governor,  Dwlght  Green. 

New  Jersey  Republicans  have  not  been 
blind  to  the  deep  Implications  of  this  eor- 
mptlon  Issue.  Paced  by  a  public  clamor  for 
better  law  enforcement.  Governor  Driscoll 's 
own  county  prosecutors  launched  a  state- 
wide drive  against  the  game  of  bingo. 

Mkny  (diaritable  organizations  had  used 
the  ganne  to  raise  modest  bits  of  money.  Mey- 
ner  grabbed  the  bingo  Issue  and  tossed  It 
back.  "I  am  not  interested  in  sending 
grandma  to  Jail  because  she  likes  to  play 
bingo  with  the  neighbors."  he  said.  "Nor  am 
I  interested  in  putting  handcuffs  on  Dncle  **We 

Charlie  because  he  enjoys  a  Uttle  friendly     cares," 
pinochle  or  poker  with  his  friends  at  the      books, 
kitchen  table.    But  I  am  Interested  in  placing     a 
behind  bars  the  underworld  hoodlums  who     an 
have  taken  over  New  Jersey's   government,     see  the 
And  I  am  interested  in  Jailing  the  crfBdals      bolts 
who  got  the  money  for  offering  protection  to     goal  by 
the  rackets."  bounds 

Meyner's     Republican      opponent.      Paul     There 
Troast.  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike     brellas. 
Authority,  has  seized  upon  another  device     rected 
f or  obecvjring  the  oomiptlon  issue.     He  is     the 

*"      voters  of  New  Jersey  for  a  vote     story. 
In  the  Elsenhower  administra-     answer, 


fan— -tlw  rclevaaee  of  which."  aaya 

"eacapea  ma.  slnoe  the  Blsenhower 

iUaa  la  not  running  in  New  Jeraey 
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]  tepubUcaaa  ran  on  tba  corruption 
1952,  and  no  doubt  they  feel  it  con- 
to  the  Elaenhower  victory. 

the  Republicans  of  New  Jersey 
g  away  from  the  corruption  in 
State.    Bob  Ifeyner  and  a  vigorous 
young,  aggressive  Democratic  lead- 
out  to  drive  the   corruption   issue 
It  looka  like  Uvely  days  are  ahead  in 
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RELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  apropos 
present    dlaeusslon    centering 

-.  books,  particularly  cwi  the  Issue 

of  book  burning,  I  think  it  Is  of  timely 
interet  t  to  note  what  some  of  the  world's 
great  1  terary  figures  in  the  past  thought 
and  said  about  bocto. 

The  New  York  Times  In  its  column. 
Topics  of  the  Times,  discusses  the  sub- 
ject of  books.  It  Is  pleasant  and  enjoy- 
able r(  ading.  But  above  all.  it  best  in- 
dicates how  far  away  we  have  gone  from 
the  or  glnal  concept  about  books,  their 
meanii  ig  for  civilization,  their  value  for 
manki  id  throughout  the  ages.  It  is  time 
that  w  i  should  retrace  our  steps.  Books 
are  a  t  ling  of  beauty  and  piety,  a  source 
of  kno  Krledge  and  culture,  a  medium  for 
educalkm  and  moral  uplifting.  Let  us 
not  d«stroy  them,  and  with  them  our 
cultural  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  insert  this 
colunu  I  into  the  Rscoro  and  urge  my  col- 
league 1  to  read  it  for  a  few  moments  of 
great  f  elight: 

Tbncs  or  ths  Tnczs 

aXAOINa   IN    THZ   SUBWAT 

blessings  be  upon  the  head  of  Cad- 
the  Phoenlclaxts,  or  whoever  invented 
wrote  Thomas  Carlyle.    •••  •  •     An 
carries  the  voice  of  man  to  the  ex- 
of    the    earth  •  •  •,••    Slnoe   Mr. 
died  in  1881.  he  showed  amazing  fore- 
predicting  the  popularity  of  subway 
If  futtire  generatlona  are  made  up 
unsteady    citizens    they    can 
dimly  lighted  and  Jostling  subways 
forebears.     Reading  la  a  required 
In  Commuter  U.  and  as  the  under- 
rudely  Jolts  its  way  from  station  to 
there  is  hardly  a  head  that  la  not 
not  in  reverence  but  in  pursuit  of 
of  one  of  those  literary  tabloids,  the 
t>ook. 
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lose  ourselves  in  them  and  all  our 

wrote  Philip  James  Bailey  of  worthy 

This  is  a  truism  that  should  serve  as 

to  all  subway  travelers.    How  often 

reader  will  glance  upward  and 

Itrain  doors  closing  at  his  station.    He 

forward  wUdly  and  either  attains  his 

sprawling  onto  the  platform  or  re- 

off   the   doors,    back    Into   his   seat. 

^ist  also  the  hazards  of  pointed  \un- 

swaying   packages,   and  the   misdi- 

:  eet  of  the  subway  throng  to  plague 

as  he  tries  to  concentrate  on  his 

Compulsory  Insurance  may  be  the 


realer 


"He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are 
bred  in  a  book;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it 
were;  he  hath  not  drunk  inx."  wrote  William 
Shakespeare.  One  certain  way  to  develop 
literary  indigestion  is  to  attempt  to  read  a 
book  while  standing  in  a  bookshop.  This  has 
become  a  national  malady.  The  symptoms 
start  harmlessly  enotigh  when  the  browser 
comes  upon  a  voltime  that  appears  to  be  in- 
teresting. One  word  leads  to  another  and  he 
loses  himself  in  the  story.  Midway  through 
the  book  the  browser  glanees  upward  to 
meet  the  impatient  glance  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  shop.  What  to  do?  Be  has  read  too 
far  into  the  book  to  consider  buying  it  now 
and  he  feels  he  must  learn  the  outccnne  of 
the  story.  He  therefore  skips  from  page  to 
page,  whisking  his  eyes  over  the  type  Just 
enough  to  bcUance  his  mind  on  the  thread 
of  the  plot.  This  does  to  the  InteUect  what 
eating  too  fast  does  to  the  digestion. 

SMPHASIS  ON  COLOS 

"The  bookshop  has  a  thousand  books;" 
wrote  Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  "all  colors,  hues, 
and  tinges;  and  every  cover  la  a  door  that 
turns  on  magic  hinges."  Worse  even  than 
defiling  a  good  book  by  reading  It  amid  the 
perils  of  the  subway  or  uncomfortably  in 
the  bookshop,  is  not  reading  it  at  all.  No 
stranger  to  the  book  saleaman  Is  the  person 
who  orders:  "Please  send  to  me  800  blue 
books,  300  red  books,  and  100  in  {wstel  shadea 
to  match  the  color  scheme  of  my  library.* 
Those  magic  hinges  need  a  little  spiritual 
oiling  now  and  then.  "There  is  no  frigate 
like  a  book,"  wrote  Emily  Dickinson,  "to 
take  us  lands  away."  Too  many  persons  miss 
the  boat. 

THS  awHT  aai'iiifo 

"Booka  are  not  men  and  yet  they  are 
alive,"  wrote  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  •They 
are  man's  memory  and  his  inspiration."  A 
good  book  should  be  read  in  comfortable 
solitude.  When  the  children  are  in  bed  and 
the  television  set  has  gasped  its  last  for  the 
evening,  then  is  the  time  to  forget  the  carea 
of  the  world  and  the  troubles  of  the  day 
by  turning  to  the  printed  classics.  A  ham'* 
mock  under  a  shade  tree  on  a  lazy  summer 
afternoon  la  also  a  suitable  rendezvous  for 
the  reader  and  his  book,  provided  he  can 
keep  the  moequltos  from  reading  over  his 
shoulder.  Wrote  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing: 

"When 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plung* 
8oul-forward,  headlong,  into  a  book's  pro> 

found. 
Impassioned   for   Its   beauty   and   salt   of 

truth— 
Tla  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a 
book." 
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Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
July  10,  1953: 

What  Axe  Wk  SicmifO  nr  Kobka? 
During  nearly  2  years  of  talking  in  Korea 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  have  as- 
sumed that  our  military  negotiators  were 
ironing  out  details  of  a  truce  with  Com- 
mtinlst  China.  Of  course,  representatives  of 
Byngman  Rhee's  Republic  of  Korea  in  the 
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south  and  of  the  Red  People's  Demoeratlo 
Republic  in  the  north  have  been  allowed  to 
•It  in  on  the  truce  talka.    But  nobody  be- 
lieved they  were  the  real  prlncipala. 
KMowLAMO's  asifiicocaa 

Now,  Senator  KmowLams  has  caused  con- 
siderable surprise  by  rlelng  In  the  Senate, 
where  he  Is  acting  majority  leader,  to  remind 
his  coUeaguea  and  the  American  public  that 
we  have  not  been  dealing  with  Pelplng  at  alL 

The  battlefield  tnioe  talka  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  United  Natlona  command. 
under  which  the  United  SUtea  and  South 
Korea  have,  for  practical  purpoaea,  fought 
the  war.  and  by  the  mUitary  chiefs  of  the 
North  Korean  people's  army  and  the  "Chi- 
nese people's  volunteers."  The  senior 
spokesman  In  this  Red  duet  la  North  Ko- 
rean Mil*****'  Kim  n  Sung,  though  everybody 
knows  the  fti  mlUtary  power  U  directed 
by  the  Red  Chinese  commander,  Peng  Teh- 
hual.  But  the  Communlat  Government  of 
China  U  not  oOclaUy  a  party  to  the  war  or 
the  negotiations  to  end  It. 

That  the  Pelplng  regime  Is  the  actual  ag- 
gressor in  the  "totally  new  war"  which  began 
November  26,  1960.  when  Chinese  hordes 
crossed  the  Talu.  baa  been  established  by 
the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  In  a  resolution 
branding  Red  China  the  aggressor.  Never- 
theless. U.  N.  forces  In  Korea  have  tacitly 
sccepted  the  fiction  of  Chinese  "volunteers" 
aiding  the  North  Koreans  by  refraining  from 
hostile  acts  against  the  territory  of  Red 
China  proper.  Throughout  the  truce  talks 
the  Communists  have  maintained  this  fic- 
tion.   

ncTioMa  OM  aont  anas 

Quite  frankly,  aa  fictions  go,  the  notion 
that  the  Communist  aggression  is  being 
conducted  by  Chlnaae  "volunteers"  U  not 
much  harder  to  swallow  than  the  pretense 
that  reeistanoe  to  It  has  been  conducted  by 
the  "United  Natlona."  But  if.  any  truce  la 
signed  there  wlU  be  a  very  Important  dif- 
ference. The  United  Statea.  which  U  the 
principal  Government  Involved  on  the  one 
side,  will  be  bound  by  the  signature  of  Gen. 
Mark  aark  and  wlU  be  expected  to  Insure 
observance  of  the  terms  by  its  alllea. 

Red  China,  which  Is  the  principal  gover- 
ment  Involved  on  the  Communist  side  (if 
one  can  ignore  Soviet  support)  wUl  not  be 
bound  by  anything.  Ite  declared  aggression 
will  go  unpunished.  Pelplng  cannot  be  held 
to  answer  for  violation  of  the  truce  terms 
by  either  the  North  Korean  regime  or  Ita 
own  alleged  "volunteer-  army  and  air  foree. 

What  is  even  more  sinister.  If  the  Com- 
munists are  allowed  to  get  away  with  this 
"volunteer"  dodge  on  so  grand  a  scale  there 
Is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  employing 
it  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Europe  (as  they 
long  ago  did  In  Spain  and  more  recently  In 
Greece)  with  Impxmlty.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  Russian  and  Chlneee  armed 
forces,  as  such,  may  never  again  commit  an 
act  of  war  in  the  conventional  aense.  which 
would  Justify  retaliatory  action  against  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Red  China. 

Between  the  Instating  lines  of  the  Com- 
munist reply  to  General  Clark,  reopening 
truce  negotlationa.  lies  a  pcu^lal  answer  to 
the  fundamental  question  in  Korea:  Do  the 
Reds  really  want  to  call  it  off?  The  answer 
is  that  they  do,  or  at  least  they  want  to  con- 
tinue talking  about  calling  it  off— which 
ties  up  about  as  much  American  strength 
as  the  sUbillzed  "limited"  war. 


If  they  had  really  wanted  to  resume  the 
fight  they  had  their  heaven-sent  opportunity 
in  Rhee's  unUateral  releaae  of  anti-Bed  pris- 
oners. Rhee,  wiser  In  the  working  oC  Com- 
mimist  mentality  than  we.  gambled  on  the 
fact  that  the  Communlats  didnt  really  care 
what  happened  to  the  prisoners.  He  was 
right. 

But  whUe  making  such  a  point  of  repatri- 
ating prisoners,  the  Communlsta  won  con- 
cession after  conceaslon  from  the  United 


fjtatea  negotlatora  on  every  major  military 
point.  Among  theee  were :  the  right  to  buUd 
up  Red  airfields  in  North  Korea;  a  U.  N. 
promise  to  give  up  the  Islands  It  holds  along 
the  North  Kcvean  coasts  and  call  off  iu  sea 
and  air  blockade  of  North  Korea;  a  mutual 
agreement  not  to  reinforce  troopa  in  Korea, 
which  for  the  United  Nations  takes  montha. 
for  the  Communists,  days;  the  setting  up  of 
an  armistice  supervisory  commission  of  four 
"neutral"  nations two  of  them  Commu- 
nists, with  the  right  to  inspect  and  obeerve 
in  South  Korea;  the  withdrawal  of  forces 
from  their  elaborately  prepared  battle-Ilne 
positions,  which  are  defensive  in  character, 
thua  favoring  the  future  truce  breaker. 

THX  riMK  nUMT 

Most  Americans  have  been  too  busy  or  too 
bored  with  Korea  to  read  the  fine  print  of 
this  tnwe.  But  Byngman  Rhee  has  read  it 
and  knows  It  is  the  death  warrant  of  his 
country.  Portunately,  Senator  Kmowlans 
and  a  few  others  have  read  it  also.  Besides 
being  ignominioiu  terms,  even  if  mutually 
obaerved,  they  are  not  backed  up  by  any 
authority  beyond  that  of  the  Communist 
military  commanders. 

If  we  must  swallow  audi  a  pact  to  stop 
the  bloodshed  it  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear  that  the  first  vioUtlon  of  it  will  bring 
a  rain  of  bombs  on  Pelplng  and.  perhapa. 
Moscow.  But  It  Is  not  clear  as  it  now  standa. 
No  wonder  Senator  Kmowlans  stated  omi- 
nously: "It  U  my  personal  belief,  which  I 
state  on  my  responsibility  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  Statea,  that  we  have  arrived  at 
one  of  the  great  turning  points  of  history." 


Sale  of  lalaad  Waterways  Cotporatioii 
AuMNUcftd  by  Secretary  of  CoMaeice 
Sbdav  Weeks 
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Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  with  great  personal  pleasure,  and  I 
know  it  will  be  to  all  others  who  want  to 
see  the  Oovemment  out  of  any  business 
that  competes  with  private  enterprise. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
the  Inland  Waterway^  Corporation,  a 
Oovemment-owned  and  operated  barge 
line  on  the  Mississippi  and  some  of  its 
tributaries,  together  with  other  facilities 
used  in  connection  therewith. 

The  purpose  that  brought  this  Ck>rpo- 
ration  into  existence  has  long  since  been 
accomplished  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  its  continuance  as  a  Oovemment 
Corporation.  It  is  in  direct  competition, 
in  many  respects,  with  private  enter- 
prise in  the  same  general  field  of  ac- 
tivity. As  a  Government  Ck>rporati<»i. 
tax  free,  and,  with  all  the  other  advan- 
tages that  are  Inherent  to  Government 
activities  in  business,  it  was  not  only  in 
direct  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise but  in  a  manner  that  gave  it  an 
unfair  advantage  over  private-operated 
companies. 

And.  in  addition  thereto,  for  most  of 
the  years  of  its  existence  it  has  been 
operated  at  a  loss.  All  of  this  has  been 
recognized  by  preceding  administrations. 
Time  and  again  the  intention  has  been 
expressed  by  them  to  dispose  of  it  and 
close  it  out  as  Government  activity. 
But  all  through  the  years  this  has  not 


been  done.  It  has  only  been  since  the 
present  administration  has  come  into 
power  that  this  Icmg-promiaed  result  has 
become  an  acc(»nplished  fact. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks,  with  the  approval  of  President 
Eisenhower,  has  Just  signed  today  a 
contract  selling  to  private  industry  the 
Commerce  Department's  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation,  which  operates  the* 
Federal  barge  line. 

This  transaction  accomplishes  five  re- 
sults of  great  Importance  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  public. 

Pirst.  It  gets  rid  of  a  system  in  which 
the  public  has  lost  money  in  12  of  the 
last  14  years. 

Second.  It  brings  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  the  highest  price  ever 
oifered  for  the  line. 

Three.  It  provides  users,  especially 
small  shippers,  with  less-than-barge- 
load  cargo  service  that  they  have  had 
under  the  current  system. 

Pourth.  It  takes  Uncle  Sam  out  of 
direct  competition  with  private  indus- 
try. 

Pifth.  It  keeps  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration's campaign  promises  on  the 
subject. 

That  is  the  administration's  business- 
like way  of  doing  things  for  the  public— 
providing  service  for  users,  bringing  in 
money  for  taxpayers,  strengthening 
private  oonuoetitive  enterprise  and  do- 
ing a  better  Job  for  the  piU>llc.  It  is  the 
type  of  change  the  public  dwnanded  in 
the  last  election. 

MOKXT    MADS    rO«    FUBUO 

Prom  1939  through  1953  in  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  administrations,  the 
Government-owned  barge  line— even 
though  it  paid  no  taxes,  as  did  its  pri- 
vate competitors — piled  up  losses  total- 
ing $9,749,000,  losing  money  in  12  of  the 
14  years.  These  losses  came  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets. 

In  contrast,  the  6-months-old  Elsen- 
hower administration  has  made  money 
for  the  public.  Secretary  Weelcs  got  a 
sales  price  of  $9  million.  In  addition, 
the  public — through  the  TTnlted  States 
Treasury — ^retains  the  quick  assets  of 
the  Inland  Waterwajrs  Corporation 
which,  after  deduction  of  current  liabili- 
ties, should  net  approximately  $2,700,- 
000  in  cash  and  accounts  receivable. 

As  a  private  corporation,  the  barge- 
line  hereafter  pasrs  taxes — thus  yield- 
ing more  revenue  for  the  public. 

Secretary  Weeks  got  the  highest  price 
ever  offered  by  a  prospective  purchaser 
of  the  system. 

nxAMCXAL  Tsuca  or  sals 

The  sale  was  made  to  the  Pederal 
Waterways  Corporation  of  Delaware,  of 
which  Herman  T.  Pott,  of  St  Louis,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  board.  It  is  a  new 
and  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  St. 
Louis  Shipbuilding  k  Steel  Co.,  of  which 
Mr.  Pott  also  is  president. 

The  sale  calls  for  the  purchaser  to 
put  In  $1  million  in  new  working  capital 
and  in  addition  to  pay  $9  million  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  plus  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3%  percent  annually. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  pur- 
chaser may  prepay  any  or  all  install- 
ments and  accrued  interest.  The  agree- 
ment also  restricts  the  vvtotaA  of  divi- 
dends untU  the  CAtir*  purebaae  phot  o< 
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$0  mlUion,  pins  aocrned  Interest,  bas 
been  paid. 


rmofrwsmom  to  bmuux 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
which  Secretary  Weeks  had  written  into 
the  contract  is  that  which  assures  small 
shippers  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  small  shipments  a  continu- 
ance of  common-carrier  service  "In  a 
manner  substantially  similar"  to  that 
currently  given  by  the  Federal  barge 
system. 

The  contract  requires  that  there  be: 

First.  Adequate  provision  for  trans- 
porting such  less-than-bargeload  anrt 
less-than-carload  shipments  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated,  and  that  there 
be  active  solicitation  of  such  shipments. 

Second.  Maintenance  of  such  Joint 
tariffs  with  rail  carriers  as  shall  make 
generaDy  available  the  privileges  of 
Joint  rail  and  water  transportation  upon 
terms  reasonable  and  fair  to  both  rail 
and  water  carriers,  and  maintenance  of 
reasonable  and  fair  Joint  tariffs  with 
motor  carriers  whenever  feasiUe  in  the 
promotion  of  transportation  service. 

ThfatL  Arrangements  for  interline 
trafBe  with  other  transportation  serv- 
ices. 

Fourth.  Transportation  service  In 
spetdfled  districts  and  divisions  and  the 
ma^iT^  of  spe<dfled  minimimi  trips  as 
follows: 

(a>  PrtMn  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 
La.,  to  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
tetum — designated  as  the  lower  dis- 
trict— 125  trips  per  anntmi  In  each  di- 
rection. 

(b>  From  the  port  of  St  Louis.  Mo.. 
to  the  ports  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Ifinn..  and  including  Stillwater,  Minn., 
on  the  St  Croix  River  and  Port  CargiU 
and  Black  Dog.  Minn.,  on  the  Minnesota 
River,  and  return— designated  as  the 
"upper  district" — 40  trips  per  annum  in 
each  direction. 

(c>  From  the  port  of  St  Louis,  Mo., 
to  the  port  of  Chicago,  Dl..  and  return — 
designated  as  the  "nUnois  district"— 75 
trips  per  anniun  in  each  direction. 

(d)  From  the  port  of  St  Louis,  Mo., 
to  the  port  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  re- 
turn—designated as  the  "Missouri  dis- 
trict"— 16  trips  per  anniun  in  each 
direction. 

(e)  From  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
La^.  to  Port  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  re- 
turn—designated as  the  "Warrior  River 
Division" — 18  trips  per  a-nnun^  in  each 
direction. 

(f)  From  Port  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to 
the  city  of  Ensley,  Ala.,  and  return — 
designated  as  the  "railroad  division" — 
such  trips  as  may  be  necessary  to  trans- 
port cargoes  in  reasonable  quantities 
delivered  at  or  destined  to  Port  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  and  such  on-line  cargo  In 
reasonable  quantities  as  may  be  offered 
for  transportation. 

(g)  And  even  in  the  event  transpor- 
tation to  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  becomes 
practical  and  feasible,  the  purchaser 
will  extend  service  to  this  area  to  pro- 
vide such  services  as  are  justified  in  the 
light  of  demand  therefor  and  cargo 
available. 

The  contract  further  provides  that  at 
intermediate  ports  and  landings,  ealls 
win  be  made  and  barges  spotted  when- 
cvtr  a  reasonable  qiiantity  of  cargo  is 
for  transpoartatioa. 


JSk9^  a  ret 
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Fur  her  assurance  of  continuous  serv- 
ice is  found  In  the  following  additional 
terms 

As  s  Bcurity  for  the  performance  of  the 
purchiser's  obligation  with  respect  to 
servio  i,  the  contract  provides  that  until 
such  Ime  as  the  entire  purchase  price, 
plus  uxrued  interest,  has  been  paid, 
that  he  purchaser  shall  utiliae  fxmds 
im)vlt  ed  by  depreciation  and/or  amor- 
tlzati<n,  excess  self-insin-ance  reserves, 
and  n  >t  income  after  taxes  from  opera- 
tions or  the  following  purposes  in  order 
of  pri  >rity. 

First.  To  iTH*<"*^i^<"  necessary  working 
capita  i. 

8e&  tnd.  To  meet  payments  and  inter- 
est if  any.  under  the  purchase  contract. 
Thi  "d.  To  repay  loans  or  to  rehabili- 
tate e  listing  facilities  or  to  acquire  other 
facillt  es,  vmta  the  facilities  have  been 
rehab  litated  or  built  up  to  a  point  where 
the  p«  rchaser  has  carried  out  his  service 
oblige  tions  and  appears  reasonably  able 
to  coi  itinue  su^  service. 

Foil  rth.  The  balance  may  be  used  for 
increasing  working  capital  and /or  for 
maklx  ig  advance  payments  on  the  jnln- 
clpal  due. 

Th<  purchaser  may  pay  no  dividends 
until  Ithe  entire  purchase  price  and  ac- 
crued interest  have  been  paid. 

Shculd  the  purchaser  default  during 
the  2)  years  ensuing  from  the  effective 
date  >f  the  contract  on  any  of  the  re- 
quired trifle  he  shall  pay  liquidated  dam- 
age no  Diland  Waterways  Corporation 
ranglM  tram  $1,000  to  $3,500,  unless  ex- 
cusedTfor  each  required  trip  omitted.  A 
defaiBt  in  common-carrier  service  on  30 
perce  it  of  the  required  trips  during  any 
one  y  sar  on  which  common -carrier  serv- 
ice is  to  be  provided  shall  be  deemed  a 
total  default  of  the  conditions  of  per- 
form] ince. 

Thu  contract  also  stipulates  that  14 
perce  at  of  the  total  tonnage  per  year 
or  37!  ,000  tons  per  jrear,  whichever  Is  the 
tower,  shall  be  less-than-bargrioad 
cargo  This  requirement  is  intended  as 
secur  ty  for  the  purchaser's  obligation  to 
activ<  ily  solicit  less-than-bargeload  car- 
goes. Should  the  purchaser  fail  to  ob- 
tain he  required  amount  of  less-than- 
barg(  load  cargo,  he  shall,  unless  excused, 
pay  1  quidated  damages  amounting  to  $2 
for  e  iCh  ton  of  deficiency.  A  deficiency 
of  B  ore  than  150.000  tons  shall  be 
deem  id  a  total  default 
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Be  ore  I  describe  in  more  detail  other 
termi  of  the  contract  and  trace  the  suc- 
cessful sales  campaign  by  Secretary 
Week  B.  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  sig- 
nifies nee  of  this  gesture,  which  clearly 
reveaA  the  economic  ideology  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  which  is  to 
carry  out  sound  programs  of  benefit  to 
all  th  e  people. 

Ooie  are  the  days  when  big  govern- 
ment pushed  its  camel's  nose  more  and 
more  into  the  tent  of  private  enterprise. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  Uncle  Sam  was 
the  b  sickseat  driver  of  the  general  econ- 
omy. Oone  are  the  days  when  Washing- 
ton lefnsed  to  give  free  enteri»-ise  the 
freedom  to  run  its  own  affairs. 

A  nreat  change  has  come  to  Wash- 
ingtob.  The  change,  which  the  voters 
demejnded,  now  is  taking  place  aU 
throi  gh  the  Federal  Govenunent 


By  this  sale.  Secretary  Weeks  has 
given  concrete  evidence  that,  whenever 
and  wherever  possible,  the  new  admin- 
istration will  remove  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  competition  with  private 
business.  In  place  of  the  old  system,  the 
administration  will  bring  improvements.  ' 

TWXMTT  TtAMM  OT  BUSXAUCSATIC  CONTaOL« 

IV>r  20  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  leaders  who 
frequently  paid  lip  service  to  private 
enterprise. 

But  many  of  them  did  not  understand 
how  private  enterprise  operates.  Others 
doubted  the  value  of  private  enterprise 
in  a  modem  world.  Some  <a  them  de- 
spised and  hated  private  enterprise. 
Through  legislation  and  administrative 
action — or  inaction — they  hampered. 
hectored,  and  harmed  private  enterprise 
at  every  opportunity. 

At  the  same  time  they  seized  every 
change  to  sneak  government  into  the 
field  of  private  enterprise  and  with  tax- 
exempt  Government  institutions  and 
corporations  to  compete  against  taxpay* 
ing  private  business. 

They  set  up  under  a  bureaucracy  a 
record  number  of  these  costly.  Federal- 
(H^erated  enterprises  competing  against 
owners,  management,  and  workers  in 
private  industry.  That  is  one  phase  of 
the  Washington  "mess"  that  the  puMle 
wants  scrutinlMd. 

CAHtrAICN    PSOICISEB    KXPT 

Had  this  trend  oontinued  much  fur- 
ther, we  should  have  had  big  government 
owning  more  of  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction and  bureaucrats  with  no  experi- 
ence In  business  practices  operating  a 
large  share  of  our  economy  at  lower  effi- 
ciency, at  less  benefit,  and  at  greater  cost 
to  the  public. 

This  drift  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
American  public,  which  had  seen  pri- 
vate enterprise  strangled  abroad  and 
management  and  labor  enslaved.  Dem- 
ocrats. Independents,  and  Republicans— 
once  fully  aware  of  the  spread  of  these 
ideas  in  Washington — swung  over  to  the 
defenders  of  inrlvate  competitive  enter- 
mlse.  They  believed  Republican  cam- 
paign promises  to  yank  Uncle  Scun  out 
of  business. 

This  sale  of  Federal  barge  lines  by  Sec- 
retary Weeks  is  definite  proof  of  a  pledge 
that  is  kept.  It  is  kept  in  a  constructive 
way  so  that  users  are  assured  service  and 
the  people's  Government  receives  a  sub- 
stantial sum  from  the  sale. 

BXSCSIFTIOIV  or  WATXSWATS 

What  is  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
p(x-ation? 

It  is  a  Conmerce  Department  corpora- 
tion that  runs  a  common  carrier  trans- 
portation service  on  the  Mississippi, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Warrior  Rivers. 
Its  customers  are  both  small  and  large 
shipp>ers  along  the  waterways.  With  the 
exception  of  livestock  and  perishables, 
about  all  sorts  of  freight  are  handled. 

Approximately  20  towboats,  4  tugs,  and 
253  bcu-ges  are  in  the  corporation.  Their 
operations  are  through  various  private 
terminals  and  general  merchandise 
faciliUes. 

HisTOST  or  BTsrxic 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
eventually  developed  from  a  study  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  1917  that 
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sought  means  for  better  utilization  of  in- 
land rivers. 

The  first  step  was  the  Federal  Control 
Act  of  March  21, 1918,  which  authorized 
the  Government  to  acquires  barges, 
boats,  and  other  transporation  facilities 
on  thie  inland,  canal,  and  coastal  water- 
ways. 

The  Director  General  of  Railroads  of 
the  Wilson  administration,  through  this 
authorization,  took  over  all  privately 
owned  floating  equipment  on  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal  and  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Warrior  Rivers.  The  move 
was  stimulated  greatly  by  the  need  for 
expanded  water  transportation  facilities 
due  to  the  record  demand  for  transpor- 
tation to  supply  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  in  World  War  I. 

The  Railroad  Administration  started 
operations  on  the  lower  Mississippi  on 
September  28,  1918.  and  on  the  Warrior 
Oliver  'n  December  1918.  These  opera- 
tions under  the  Railroad  Admlnistratfon 
lasted  until  February  29,  1920.  when  the 
Government-owned  towboats  and  barges 
were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  operation  under  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920. 

The  wartime  measure  thereby  became 
a  peacetime  defense  measure.  This  op- 
eration continued  under  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration as  an  experiment  until  1924. 
In  the  Coohdge  administration  the  In- 
land Waterways  Corporation  was  created 
by  act  of  Congress — Public  Law  185, 68th 
Congress,  approved  June  3.  1924.  The 
-facilities  previously  under  the  control  of 
the  War  Department  were  turned  over  to 
the  new  corporation. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  who  transferred 
the  barge  line  to  the  new  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation,  was  John  W.  Weeks. 
the  father  of  the  current  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  So  both  father  and  son 
held  key  roles  in  the  disposition  of  Fed- 
eral barge  transportation. 

rworuaom  or  ocaooMi.  act 

In  substance  the  act  that  created  the 
current  system  provided  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  continue  to  op- 
erate the  Corporation  until  compliance 
with  four  conditions  had  been  achieved: 

First.  The  opening  and  development 
of  transportation  on  the  designated 
rivers; 

Second.  The  establishment  of  termi- 
nal facilities  adequate  for  Joint  land  and 
water  service; 

Third.  The  pubUcatlon  of  Joint  toriffs 
with  rail  carriers  making  generally  avail- 
able the  privileges  of  Joint  land  and 
water  transportation  on  terms  fair  to 
both  types;  and 

Fourth.  A  willingness  on  the  part  of 
private  companies  to  engage  in  common- 
carrier  services  on  the  rivers. 

The  act  further  provided  that  the  Cor- 
poration might  be  sold  only  to  a  pur- 
chaser willing  and  able  to  engage  in 
common -carrier  service  in  a  maimer 
similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Corp6ratlon.  and  who  would  give  ade- 
quate guaranties  to  that  effect. 

This  last  provision  Is  very  important 
to  note  because  it  compels  the  new 
ownership  to  continue  low  rates  on  less- 
than-bargeload  freights— 41  guaranty  In 
the  new  contract  to  which  I  called  at- 
tention earlier. 


HAB 


ivKD  RB  rvmposi 


The  system  was  initiated  to  deal  with 
a  serious  problem  at  Uiat  period — the 
lack  of  barges  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  served  that  initial  purpose  and  car- 
ried freight  to  and  from  the  river  ports. 

But  today  there  no  longer  is  need  for 
Federal  service.  Presently  there  are  ap- 
proximately 100  private  barge  lines  on 
the  rivers.  Today  a  Government- 
financed,  Government-operated  barge 
li:  .:  is  in  direct  competition  with  these 
private  lines  and  endangers  the  jobs  of 
workers  in  the  private  companies. 

UNXVZN    mfAHClAL    BISTORT 

Since  1918,  when  the  earlier  form  of 
the  barge  system  was  inaugurated  under 
the  Federal  Control  Act  of  March  21. 
1918,  down  to  1951.  the  system  has  bad 
an  uneven  financial  history. 

An  analysis  of  operating  revenues  and 
expenses  for  the  calendar  years  1924  to 
1952  shows  the  following  facts: 


proposition  was  turned  down.  In  Jun« 
1950,  another  prospective  customer  ap- 
peared— a  retired  Army  colonel.  Again 
nothing  doing.  In  1951  a  group  from 
New  York  and  St.  Louis  submitted  a  pro- 
posal. They  got  thumbs  down.  In  July 
1952,  still  another  hopeful  took  a  nibble 
at  the  hook  but  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment failed  to  make  a  sale. 

It  Is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that 
this  last  prospective  customer  with  whom 
the  Truman  administration  could  not 
come  to  terms  was  Herman  T.  Pott  the 
man  to  whom  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration has  sold  the  corporation.  Com- 
merce Department  files  state  that  on 
July  31.  1952.  this  shipbuilder  made  a 
tentative  offer  to  purchase  the  corpora- 
tion. Again  in  December  1952  Mr.  Pott 
tried  to  buy  the  corporation. 

BUOCKEVEO    WUAUt  OTWt: 


Year 

Opfnttng 

Op«TtlnR 

Openittaft 

Net  in- 

revanucB 

cxptoses 

ineome 

oome 

1824 

$3,499,531 

$4,083,663 

>  1553. 032 

>  (.VW.  025 

1036 

4,004.678 

4.071.686 

> 67, 108 

>  50, 366 

loae 

5,362,460 

5.071.130 

101,330 

102,841 

1927 

«,  287.  840 

«.  347.  207 

>  80. 457 

'43.286 

I02R       . 

«.  027. 341 

t.  530, 046 

388,296 

375. 803 

Idas 

6,780,463 

6.887.250 

'97.706 

'6.479 

1930 

6,338.363 

6.310.677 

27.686 

145.622 

1981 

•,576,100 

6,324.010 

252,000 

322.625 

19J2 

6,297,531 

6,87^162 

422,369 

475.805 

1933 

5,212.734 

5.  rei.  553 

31. 181 

88.601 

1034 

4.470,135 

6,436,049 

'066,914 

'806.050 

1»M 

6,173.183 

6,888,415 

684.768 

757.582 

1036 

6,628,060 

6. 340, 181 

370,788 

485.402 

1937 

7,  238.  014 

7,110,402 

128.512 

283.935 

1038 

8,087.452 

7.090.309 

007,183 

1,140.826 

1039 

4^935,456 

7,343,013 

'407,557 

■290.050 

1940 

7,442,083 

7.834.380 

»302,277 

'273.725 

1941 

8,300,017 

8,518,224 

'318.207 

>  ISO.  120 

1942 

7.480.635 

8^378,275 

'807,640 
'163.364 

'726.402 

1943 

8,270.013 

8,433.377 

178.012 

1944 

8,661,538 

9. 157, 099 

'  405,  561 

'38.V545 

1946 

7,007,3e3 

8,706.7»1 

•880.438 

'845,252 

I94« 

5. 613, 002 

8,211.254 

'2,508,252 

'2,541.080 

1947 

7,645^094 

S14C781 

'1.008, 687 

■1,014.425 

1948    .  . 

9,542,470 

11,033,664 

'  1, 401. 104 

'1.480.262 

1949 

9. 587, 316 

10. 386.  549 

'660.233 

'1,153,766 

1980 

M>,741.«U 

11,144,300 

'402.736 

'307,156 

1961 

10,714. 642 

10,845.613 

«  138,970 

'128,788 

19S2 

10;  911, 619 

10,538,688 

372,031 

370,386 

■  Indicates  toss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier:  From  1939  through  1952  in  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations 
the  Government-owned  corporation 
piled  up  losses  totaling  $9,749,000.  losing 
money  in  12  out  of  14  years.  And  it  paid 
no  taxes  to  the  Government. 

TALXZD  Birr  nVKB  GOT  ABOOND  TO  WMLLXKO 

In  recent  years  previous  administra- 
tions have  talked  a  lot  about  sellihg  the 
lines  to  private  industry.  But  they 
never  have  found  a  new  owner. 

Some  may  say  that  their  professed  de- 
sire to  locate  a  purchaser  was  only  half- 
hearted. Others  maintain  that  they  did 
not  have  enough  business  know-how  to 
wangle  a  sale.  Whatever  the  resisons. 
the  Democratic  administrations  of  the 
past  20  years  failed.  But  the  Republican 
administration  succeeded — a  contrast 
that^  is  being  repeated  again  and  again 
in  Washington  these  days. 

B3BTOKT   or  rAILUBBB  TO  BELL 

The  files  of  the  Commerce  Department 
disclose  a  record  of  persistent  strikeouts. 
In  1948  a  committee  of  businessmen  from 
the  Mississippi  made  a  bid  but  there  was 
no  sale.  In  February  1950  a  Mississippi 
Valley  syndicate  offered  to  buy  but  the 


r4Al.KD 

Then  along  came  a  new  administra- 
tion, a  Republican  administration,  and 
sold  the  barge  line  to  the  very  same  last 
customer.  And  Secretary  Weeks  got  a 
higher  price  than  the  previous  admin- 
istration was  offered. 

According  to  Commerce  files,  the  Tru- 
man administration  was  offered  $3  mil- 
lion. But  Secretary  Weeks  obtained 
$9  million  with  the  Government  retain- 
ing the  corporation's  quick  assets  which. 
after  deduction  of  current  liabilities, 
should  net  an  additional  $2,700,000  in 
cash  and  accounts  receivable. 

Perhaps  the  Tnmian  administration 
never  really  wanted  to  take  the  barge 
lines  out  of  competition  with  private 
industry.  Perhaps  former  businessman 
Weeks  is  still  using  business  methods  in 
bringing  about  a  profitable  business 
transaction  in  the  public  interest.  It  is 
up  to  the  American  people,  who  lost  in 
the  first  instance  and  won  in  the  last 
to  pass  judgment. 

In  his  first  public  statement  released 
to  the  press.  Secretary  Weeks  azmounced 
that  he  was  after  bidders  who  wanted 
to  purchase  the  Qovenunent-owned  cor- 
poration. 

Operation  of  the  Federal  Barge  Lin^^ 

He  declared— 
is  the  type  of  Federal  activity  which  eould 
be  better  performed  by  private  enterprlae. 
This  is  an  instance  In  which  OoTemment 
should  get  out  of  business,  with  resultant 
savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

PKKBS    BKACnOM    TO    WBCKB    PBOPOSAIS 

His  position  won  wide  acclaim  in  the 
press.  Among  editorials,  from  both  pro- 
Republican  and  pro-Democratic  news- 
papers in  aU  sections  of  the  country,  are 
the  following  descriptive  editorials  from 
which  I  will  quote  brief  extracts: 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  of  March 
3.  1953,  says: 

The  Federal  Government,  which  has  been 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  Into  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  is  beginning  to  re- 
verse the  trend,  thanks  to  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

A  start  in  this  direction  Is  the  Weeks  plaa 
to  dispose  of  the  Federal  Barge  Lines. 

CLXauat  STBTSM   WAS    "WHITB    XLBPHAHT* 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  News  of  Febru- 
ary 15, 1953  says: 

As  one  step  to  take  the  Fedoal  Govem- 
ment  out  of  competition  with  private  bust- 
ness.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  an- 
nounces   that    the    Government's    Inland 
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Watonraya  CorponUoo  !•  for  Ml*  or  l«Me. 

8Ukc«  Um  corporation  bu  turned  out  to 
be  ■omettaing  of  a  white  elephant  under 
gOTemment  ownership  and  operation,  per- 
bapa  icr.  Weeks  and  President  Klsenhower 
would  rather  sell  It  than  to  lease  It  to  some 
privately  owned  barge  line. 

Probably  no  other  venture  of  the  OoTem- 
jxtsnt  In  business  has  been  more  orltlclaed 
than  Its  barge  line  operations,  with  the 
poMlble  exception  of  the  Tenneesee  Valley 
Authority. 

Tonnage  of  the  Intracoastal  canal  has 
far  exceeded  the  tonnsge  posNi  .Utles  which 
Indueed  Ooagrsas  to  maks  th*  first  appro- 
priations for  construction  of  this  waterway, 
on  which  barge  trafle  continues  to  grow 
with  the  rapid  Industrial  expansion  of  the 
Oulf  coast  area. 

So  maybe  the  Oovemment  has  chosen  a 
good  time  to  get  rid  of  Its  barge  lines  and 
eq\ilpment.  sfter  having  demonstrated  that 
seIf-i>ropeUed  barges  and  long  barge  tows 
can  haul  almost  unbelievable  quantities  of 
freight  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  river 
In  a  single  trip,  making  the  tonnage  of  the 
old  river  packets  In  their  palmiest  days  seem 
small  by  comparison. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  of  March 
4.  1953.  says: 

Sox  It  This  Mnnrrs 

Mr.  Weeks  remarked  that  he  felt  the  opera- 
tion could  be  better  performed  by  private 
enterprise,  and  represented  one  instance  in 
which  Oovernment  should  get  out  of  busi- 
ness with  resultant  savings  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

On  looking  Into  the  affairs  of  the  Inland 
°  Waterways   Corporation,   we  are   minded  to 
say.  heavens,  yes.     Let's  selL     8oon.  Right 
away.    This  minute. 

According  to  the  budget  of  the  United 
States,  the  Corporation's  chief  purpose  is  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  water  trans- 
portation on  the  inland  rivers. 

It  is  demonstrating  it,  all  right.  The 
Corporation  demonstrated  it  in  the  1953  fiscal 
year  with  a  net  loss  of  HSO.OOO  on  its  Mis- 
sissippi division  and  a  net  loss  of  •179JX)0  on 
its  Warrior  division.  Thankfully,  it  reported 
a  net  Income  of  $483,000  on  its  rail  opera- 
tions, so  It  ended  only  9170,000  in  the  hole. 
Thst  was  a  heap  better  than  the  year  be- 
fore, when  It  lost  •335.000. 

Probably  It  isnt  necessary  to  point  any 
iroral  to  this  story,  but  we  write  it  down  for 
the  record.  The  Government-owned  Inlsnd 
Waterways  Corporation  pays  no  taxes.  And 
despite  this  enormous  advantage  over  com- 
peting private  enterprise.  It  still  can't- stay 
afloat. 

The  taxpayers  have  •13,387,000  sunk  in  this 
thing,  and  are  spending  ^500,000  a  year  to 
keep  some  750  persons  on  the  payroll.  It 
Isn't  a  very  good  barge  line  but  xmder  the 
circumstances  Secretary  Weeks  probably  will 
■ell  it  at  a  bargain  price. 

OLD    BTSmc    BAD    BU81MSS8    FOB    TAXPATXB 

The  Buffalo  News  of  February  10, 
1953.  says: 

The  Oovernment  In  business  Is  bad  busi- 
ness for  the  taxpayer.  The  truth  of  this 
observation — grant  that  it  Is  trite — ^is  re- 
emphasized  in  the  experience  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation.  •   •  • 

In  the  39  years  that  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion the  Corporation  has  never  shown  a 
profit.  Now  it  is  put  up  for  sale  bv  the  new 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Sinclair  Weeks.  In 
line  with  the  administration's  policy  to  get 
Oovernment  out  of  business  and  In  con- 
formity to  congressional  action. 

•oocnsruL   mm  or  bales  campaiok 

During  the  sales  campaign  by  Secre- 
tary Weeks,  approximately  200  inquiries 
were  received  from  prospective  bidders 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  offers 
were  carefully  evaluated.   The  list  final- 


wiled  down  to  seven  from  which 

osals  had  been  received.    The 

fro(n  Herman  T.  Pott,  of  St.  Louis. 

one  on  which  final  action  was 
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conclusion,  let  me  repeat:    Plrst. 

^.  wUI  get  nearly  $12  million 

1  his    administration    transaction 

end  will  be  written  to  a  record 

1.000  in  losses  in  12  of  the  last 

_     second,  the  shippers,  especially 

splppers  with  less-than-bargeload 

will  get  a  guaranteed  service 

to  the  type  of  service  they  have 

r^eiving;  and.  third,  the  sale  is 

evidence  that  the  Elsenhower 

means  business   in  re- 

Oovemment  from  business. 

are  other  fields  in  which  Wsish- 

runs  competing  enterprises.    One 

sure  that  further  changes  for  the 

win  be  made  in  those  fields,  too, 

as  feasible. 

curtain  is  coming  down  on  a  sit- 
in   which   big   government   not 
bampered   business   through   red- 
(^ntrols  and  punitive  action  but 
up  shop  to  take  customers  away 
I^rivate  concerns. 
_     President  Elsenhower.  Sec- 
Weeks,  the  entire  Republican  ad- 
.  and  the  Republican  Con- 
1  lew  freedom  is  being  given  to  free 
In  this  particular  case,  the 
^111  get  service  and  the  public  will 
]  noney. 

of  Commerce  Weeks  is  to 
co^ratulated    for    having    accom- 
such   highly   beneficial   results 
others  before  him  have  failed. 
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This  action  was  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  continuing  resolution — Public 
Law  91 — passed  by  Congress  to  permit 
the  operation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense pending  passage  of  its  appropria- 
tions for  this  fiscal  year.  Behind  this 
resolution  Is  the  House  version  of  H.  R. 
5969.  the  Defense  Department  appropri- 
ation bill,  section  624  of  which  includes 
a  provision  that  commissaries  operated 
within  the  continental  United  States 
"shall  be  operated  for  the  sole  use  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
immediate  families." 

On  its  face,  this  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
vision, for  it  expresses  the  real  purpose 
behind  the  commissaries  in  general,  but 
surely  Congress  does  not  wish  to  deprive 
war  widows  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  buying  in  these  commissaries.  In- 
deed, were  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vision, it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  say- 
ing that  as  long  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  does  not  lose  his  life  fight- 
ing for  our  Nation,  his  wife  and  family 
may  use  the  commissaries,  but  should 
he  die  in  battle  or  otherwise  In  the  serv- 
ice, his  family  must  give  up  this  privilege. 
It  would  be  a  penalty  for  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

I  view  this  as  a  great  injustice,  and  I 
feel  compelled  to  register  a  protest.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Nation  can  never 
adequately  express  its  gratitude  to  the 
men  who  carry  the  burden  of  war — in 
the  foxholes,  on  our  ships,  and  in  our 
planes.  Certainly  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  ease  the  burden  of 
those  they  leave  behind. 


The  Uic  of  Military  Service  Commissaries 
by  America's  War  Widows 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

itON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALiroaNiA. 
IN  Tin  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSKNTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  July  IS.  1953 


YORTY.    Mr     Speaker,     some 
ago  the  war  widows  of  this  coun- 


try— Hives  of  young  men  killed  in  the 
course  of  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
us  all4-were  deprived  of  one  of  the  few 
benefiis  this  Nation  has  given  them. 
They  i  rere  told  that  they  no  longer  have 
the  pr  vilege  of  using  commissaries  oper- 
ated I  y  the  armed  services  for  military 
personnel  and  their  families. 

Thij  action,  it  seems  to  me.  is  wholly 
unjusofied  and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
the  American  tradition  of  generosity  to- 
ward ttie  wives  and  children  of  men  who 
have  fi  Iven  their  all  in  the  service  of  our 
Natioi .  It  is  inconceivable  that  this 
shoulc  have  happened  with  the  knowl- 
edge a  id  consent  of  the  American  people, 
and  I :  uspect  that  it  came  about  without 
a  grea :.  deal  of  discussion  and  conslder- 
tion  o  1  the  part  of  the  administration. 

Rec(  intly  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary cf  Defense  John  A.  Hannah  sent 
a  mex  lorandum  to  the  military  service 
depar  ments  ordering  the  suspension  of 
commissary  privileges  to  war  widows. 


Lefislative  Policy,  195^54 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  MKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Members  of  this  body 
are  acquainted  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union.  U.  S.  A.  The  union's  founders 
in  1888  were  men  who  had  fought  with 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Army,  particularly  in  the  Indian  wars. 
Since  then  it  has  expanded  its  member- 
ship qualifications  so  that  men  from  all 
branches  of  the  service  have  been  ac- 
cepted among  its  members.  Thus,  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  alumnal  organ- 
ization of  our  present  Armed  Forces. 
The  union  is  a  perpetual  veterans'  or- 
ganization second  in  age  only  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Its  aim 
is  to  bring  together  and  to  unite  in 
benevolent  and  social  fellowship  all  per- 
sons, men  and  women,  who  have  served 
honorably  or  are  in  active  or  regular  or 
volunteer  service  of  the  United  States. 
It  concerns  itself  with  State  and  Federal 
legislation  relating  to  veterans'  rights 
and  provides  care  of  all  kinds  for  its 
members.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  union  to  uphold  and  protect 
the  Constitution,  the  Government,  the 
flag,  and  the  principles  they  represent. 
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It  Is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  legislative 
policy  for  1953-54  of  the  Department 
of  New  York,  Army  and  Navy  Union. 
U.  S.  A.: 

DsPASncSMT  or  Nbw  To«k. 
Aurr  AKD  NsvT  UmoK.  U.  8.  A.. 

BTOnx.  tt.  r..  /Bly  14. 1953. 
iMemLATIfW  POUCT.  1068-64 

The  regislatlve  pcAlcy  of  th»  Department  of 
New  York.  Army  and  Navy  Union.  U.  8.  A..  Is 
to  expose  and  to  combat  the  exploitation  of 
the  rights  and  prlTUeges  of  the  veterans  of 
this  country.  The  abuaas  which  hare  for 
years  grown  against  the  veterans  and  veter- 
ans' legislation  have  emanated  from  groups 
whose  fears  have  been  attributed  to  the  false 
impression  that  whatever  the  Government 
was  providing  for  or  legtslatlag  to  the  veteran 
was  an  encroachment  on  the  free-entM'prlse 
system  or  was  giving  way  to  socialism.  This 
opinion,  of  course.  Is  far  from  being  the 
truth.  The  veterans  of  our  Nation  have 
fought  wars  to  maintain  and  protect  the 
principles  of  our  American  democratic  proc- 
ess, which  Includes  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  true  that  our  country  Is  becoming  a 
Nation  of  veterans.  This  Is  coming  about  not 
as  s  result  of  the  willingness  of  our  youth  to 
go  to  wars,  but  by  the  hard  reality  that 
young  men  must  go  to  wars  to  protect  the 
four  freedoms  and  our  great  Nation.  There- 
fore, our  aovernmen*:  has  established  legisla- 
tion for  the  care  and  for  the  beneOt  of  those 
who  leave  the  military  service  after  a  tovir 
of  duty.  These  beneflU  have  always  had  the 
support  of  the  American  people;  and  to  the 
veteran,  the  benefits  have  always  given  him 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  relief.  Re- 
member, too.  that  the  veteran  has  never  had 
the  expectation  of  receiving  these  benefits. 
But  by  the  generous  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, he  now  Is  entitled  to  them,  and,  of 
course,  he  appreciates  them. 

The  lobbyteto  have  propagandized  every 
type  of  sophlstrf ,  Informing  the  American 
people  of  the  horrors  of  the  so-called  so- 
cialistic legislation  for  the  veteran.  The 
propagandists  have  told  the  American  people 
that  veterans  with  service-connected  and 
non-service-connected  disabilities  were  abtis- 
Ing  the  rights  for  Federal  hospitalization. 
The  sophists  have  told  the  American  people 
that  the  veteran  has  misused  educational 
benefits.  The  nihilists  have  plagued  our 
Congress  to  hold  the  line  against  extending 
benefits  to  veterans  of  recent  date. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  briefly.  Have 
there  actually  been  any  serious  abuses  which 
ought  to  resxilt  in  the  abrogation  of  veterans* 
legislation?  The  answer  to  that  can  be  noted 
by  the  advancement  of  American  technology 
by  the  mere  fact  that  mlUlons  of  veterans 
had  taken  advantage  of  educational  privi- 
leges under  the  OI  bill  of  rights.  Another 
answer  Is  that  had  there  been  any  serious 
Invectives  to  the  veteran  hospitalization 
program,  our  present  Congress  would  have 
scuttled  H.  R.  5090  (that  pert  entitled  "Vet- 
erans' Administration") .  which  appropriates 
$555  million  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1954  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  VA  hospitals. 

The  Department  of  New  York,  Army  and 
Navy  Union.  U.  8.  A..  Is  fighting  for  the  return 
of  the  20  l>eds  assigned  to  disabled  veterans 
at  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  on  Staten  Island,  N.  T.  After  Hal- 
loran  Veterans  Hospital  on  Staten  Island 
was  closed  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no  hos- 
pital faculties,  except  the  20  beds  mentioned 
above,  for  an  area  of  57  square  miles  and  for 
approximately  40,000  veterans. 

It  is  also  fighting  any  Intended  cuts  In  the 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Its  contention  Is  to  compel  Congress 
to  extend  to  Korean  veterans  the  same  dis- 
abUlty  benefits  as  accorded  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  and  it  will  Impel  Congress  to 
extend  to  Korean  veterans  ben^ts  and  rights 
Which  veterans  of  World  War  n  are  enjoy- 


Inc.  Its  contention  to  to  flgbt  any  reductton 
In  pension  or  dlsabUlty  payments  to  veterans. 
On  the  SUte  level  the  Departmmt  of  New 
York.  Army  and  Navy  Union,  U.  8.  A.,  at  Its 
S9th  annual  convention  and  encampment 
held  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  (June  26  to  June  28), 
this  year,  had  approved  a  resolution  by  the 
Struas-Welllngton  Garrison.  No.  83.  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  to  eliminate  the  1B45 
qualifying  date  of  the  New  York  SUte  vet- 
erans' boniu  law  for  veterans  at  World  War  n 
so  as  to  include  all  veterans  Indefinitely.  A 
tremendoxis  surplus  of  approximately  9150 
mlUlon  will  exist  after  the  last  jresr  of  the 
law  expiree.  This  money  will  be  an  ample 
amount  to  finance  the  amendnMut  to  the 
preeent  New  York  State  veterans'  bonus  law 
qualifying  recent  veterans  and  those  after 
the  1»45  date. 

Consequently  the  functional  policy  of  the 
Department  of  New  York,  Army  and  Navy 
Union,  is  twofold:  TO  protect  veterans'  rights 
from  exploitation  and  debaudiery,  and  to 
extend  the  rights  of  veterans  for  benefits 
due  them. 

AucxAinxt  A.  Btxncunr. 
Department  of  New  York  Legislative 
Ogleer.   Army   and   Navy   Union. 
V.  S.  A. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnt ois 

IN  THK  HOUSl  OF  RBPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoko.  I 
include  herewith  a  letter  from  D.  B.  Rob- 
ertson, president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Bnginemen, 
expressing  opposition  to  any  proposal  to 
consolidate  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive 
Inspection  with  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  letter  follows: 

BaoTHsxHooD  or  LocoMorm 

FnxanM  and  ENaimatxic. 
Boaton.  Moan..  July  22,  1953. 
To  All  United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

HoNOBABLs  Bus:  The  Bureau  of  Locomo- 
tive Inspection,  established  by  Congress  in 
1811,  has  safeguarded  the  lives  of  the  men  in 
«»ngiT\*  service  by  requiring  that  all  locomo- 
tives on  the  railroads  of  this  country  be 
maintained  in  a  safe  operating  condition. 
Section  S  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection  Act 
provides  that  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  In- 
spection be  beaded  by  a  Director  of  Locomo- 
tive Inspection  and  two  Assistant  Directors, 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Wolf  Management  Engineering  Report, 
recently  submitted  to  the  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ate, recommends  that,  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy and  efllclency.  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive 
Inspection  be  consolidated  with  the  Bureau 
of  Safety.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  recently  appointed  a  general 
manager,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  drafters 
of  that  report.  Nattirally.  he  will  exert  every 
effort  to  carry  out  the  consolidation  of  these 
two  Important  Bureaus. 

Approximately  1.000  delegates  assembled 
In  the  36th  convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Flymen  and  Bnginemen  In  the 
city  of  Boston.  Mass..  through  resolution, 
most  earnestly  urge  that  you  oppose  any 
leglsUtlon  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  de- 
struction of  the  present  Independent  status 
of  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection,  par- 
ticularly Its  consolidation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Safety.   To  this  resolution  I  give  my  per- 


sonal endorMment  and  appeal  to  yon  to  i 
serve  and  continue  the  operati(Mi.  aapamtelf, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection  and 
the  Bureau  of  Safety.  We  most  definitely 
oppose  any  program  which  contemplates  the 
sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  in  the  interest  of 
eccmomy.  Your  cooperation  to  this  end.  X 
assure  you,  will  be  greatly  iqnP'^clated. 
Respectfully  yours, 

D.B. 


Let  Us  Rcnedbcr  Wkom  We  Are  FifktiBg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTT 

OVCALIKMUnA 

IN  THK  HOX7SB  OF  RBPRBSSNTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boston 
Herald  Is  a  newspaper  widely  admired 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Herald  is  a  Republican  paper,  and  it 
speaks  to  a  great  extent  for  the  conserva- 
tive Republican  element  in  Massachu- 
setts. Our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  given  30  years  of  distin- 
guished service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  a  Republican  from  a' 
Republican  district,  but  admired  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  as  a 
stanch  and  imwavering  advocate  of 
economy  In  Government.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  wields  the  meat  az 
with  the  precision  of  a  scalpel,  and  the 
country  is  indebted  to  him  for  waste  he 
has  exposed  and  economies  he  has  com- 
pelled. It  would  seem  only  natural  that 
the  Boston  Herald  and  our  distinguished 
coIlea«rue  would  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
budget  presented  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  this  Congress  for  approval.  A 
recent  exchange  of  letters  and  editorials 
in  the  Boston  Herald  Indicates  that  they 
do  not.  The  difference  between  them, 
however.  Is  one  easily  resolved  in  the 
light  of  facts  readily  available. 

The  Boston  Herald  is  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  strong  national  defense.  The 
Herald  knows  that  in  the  1950*8  that 
means  adequate  air  power.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague  has  evidenced  dislike 
for  the  Air  Force,  by  referring  to  it  as 
"Vandenberg  and  the  crew  that  is  try- 
ing to  cover  up  their  own  iniquities  by 
nn^ifing  false  statements  about  what  the 
situation  Is."  The  gentleman  has 
written  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald: 
"I  would  hope  to  see  the  Boston  Herald 
on  the  side  of  honest  government  and  a 
fighting  Air  Porce."  Since  the  Herald 
believes  in  the  honesty  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  believes  we  must  have  a  fight- 
ing Air  Force,  the  editor  has  replied  to 
my  distinguished  colleague's  charges  of 
Air  Porce  Iniquities  in  a  series  of  four 
editorials  which  provide  factual  rebut- 
tals of  the  vague  charges  made  in  the 
current  discussion  of  the  Air  Porce 
budget. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  first  answer 
sets  the  tone  for  the  series.  The  Herald 
stated: 

JOHH  B.  TaasB.  of  New  York,  has  stood 
foursquare  for  the  protection  ot  the  Amsr- 
Ican  taxpayer  since  he  was  first  dected  to 
the  United  States  Congress  In  isas.  He  baa 
tieen  dedicated  to  the  dlAcvM  cause  ct  econ- 
omy and  we 
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The  four  answers  are  In  no  sense  an 
attack  on  the  outstanding  reputation  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  If  they 
were  I  would  not  ask  to  insert  them  in 
our  RscoM>.  The  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  are  given  in  an  effort  to 
set  the  complicated  record  of  military 
expenses  straight  And  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  final  answer  admonishes  the 
citisens  of  the  United  States  to  face  the 
facts  squarely: 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  fighting 
Pjnla,  not  otirsel^es.  And  that  we  need  all 
our  energies,  all  our  wladom  for  that  struggle. 
We  cannot  make  the  right  decisions  unless 
ire  have  the  facts  and  we  cannot  get  the  facts 
In  an  atmosphere  of  bitter  personal  feuding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  of  the  stanchly 
Republican  Boston  Herald  believes  that 
a  hostile  atUtude  toward  Oen.  Hoyt  8. 
Vandenberg  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Air  Force  was  adopted  by  Secretary  Wil- 
son, and  has  been  reflected  in  this  Con- 
gress. The  editor  believes  that  emo- 
tionalism rather  than  reason  has  been 
"typical  of  the  whole  raging,  confus- 
ing debate  over  the  new  defense  budget.** 
The  editor  calls  on  all  concerned  to  put 
aside  individual  feelings  and  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  building  a 
positive  strategy  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  With  our  future  depend- 
ing on  calm.  Judicious  decisions,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  dare  not  permit  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  personal  prejudices.  "Let 
us  calm  down."  the  Boston  Herald  sug- 
gests. This  is  sound  advice  and  I  can 
imagine  no  voice  better  qualified  to  give 
this  advice  than  that  of  the  pro-Elsen- 
hower. Republican,  conservative  voice  of 
Boston. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  frankly  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  vacillated  in  combating  those 
who  seek  to  silence  critics  by  resorting  to 
yiclous  and  abusive  smear  attacks  com- 
posed of  half-truths,  innuendoes,  and 
outright  falsehoods.  This  seeming 
tendency  to  condone  or  temporize  with 
totalitarian-tjrpe  tactics  may  well  indi- 
cate an  unresolved  Inclination  toward 
approval — at  least,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. If  this  is  true  it  Is  a  shock- 
ing and  dangerous  thing.  Tlie  great 
powers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  and  its  access  to  friendly 
news  media  present  temptations  to 
smother  and  destroy  opposition  by  use 
of  sheer  overwhelming  power  rather 
than  logical  argument.  I  believe  this  is 
the  trend  towar<f  which  the  administra- 
tion is  veering  in  its  effort  to  Justify  its 
weakening  of  the  Air  Force.  There  is 
looming  on  the  horizon  a  "smear  Van- 
denberg" campaign  which  is  fading  into 
an  allout  effort  to  smear  the  Air  Force. 
As  part  of  the  same  campaign  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  literally  bombarded  with 
propaganda  calculated  to  make  them  be- 
lieve that  the  Air  Force  is  actually  be- 
ing strengthened  instead  of  weakened. 
The  fact  that  planes  previously  ordered 
are  now  coming  off  the  line  faster  will  be 
deceitfully  exploited  in  this  connection. 
Reserve  wings  and  naval  air  strength 
^rtU  be  lumped  in  with  Air  Force  wings 
to  mislead  the  people  by  cleverly  worded 
claims  such  as  "4.75  wings  under  the 
Wilson  program."  Carefully  omitted 
win  be  the  fact  that  these  Reserve  wings 
and  naval  air  strensttx  were  counted 


upon  a^  needed  in  addition  to  the  143 
wings  ii  i  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

I  hop !  someone  in  the  administration 
will  see  at  to  stop  the  current  and  grow- 
ing atte  npt  to  fool  the  people  and  smear 
the  Air  Force.  These  tactics  are  sub- 
versive I  )f  democracy.  The  Boston  Her- 
ald has  tried  to  place  the  argument  on  a 
factual  t)asis.  In  doing  so  it  has  placed 
the  nat  onal  interest  ahead  of  its  par- 
tisan p<  litical  policy.  It  has  performed 
a  notew  arthy  public  service  and  shed  re- 
vealing light  on  the  true  nattu^  of  the 
airpowe  r  controversy. 

Blr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I  in- 
sert in  1  he  Rkcorb  the  series  of  editorials 
inspirec  by  the  letter  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The 
origina:  reply  to  this  letter  and  the  four 
succeeding  answers  are  as  follows: 
[Prom  ttie  Boston  Herald  of  July  1.  1053] 
Lrr's  CAiM  Dowm 

On  ai  other  page  there  Is  a  letter  from 
one  of  I  he  most  Influential  men  In  Wash- 
ington, malrman  John  Tabd,  of  the  House 
Appropr  atlons  Committee.  He  has  taken 
time  trim  a  busy  schedule  to  express  his 
opinion  of  the  defense  budget  with  deep 
emotion 

We  re  ipect  bis  emotion,  but  we  are  afraid 
of  It.  I ;  Is  too  typical  of  the  whole  raging, 
conf  usli  g  debate  over  the  new  defense 
budget. 

The  emotional  public  opinions  of  people 
pcutlall]  Informed  are  not  the  proper  basis 
for  esta>llshlng  a  defense  policy.  This  In- 
cludes newspapermen  as  well  as  Congress- 
men. 

A  calm.  Judicial  appraisal  of  the  military 
position  of  the  United  States  is  long  overdue. 
Fortunately  the  President  has  provided  the 
means  fpr  such  an  analysis. 

Next  itionth  we  wUl  have  a  new  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff!  The  National  Security  CouncU  Is 
being  revitalized  and  should  be  ready  to  act 
on  the  findings  of  the  new  military  team 
and  Integrate  o\ir  new  strategy  with  our 
whole  swiety. 

We  oi  ly  hope  that  we  can  afford  to  mark 
time  whUe  all  this  is  being  accomplished. 
Por  the  plain  fact  is  that  in  this  hour  of 
danger  \  re  are  without  a  master  plan  of  mili- 
tary gro  RTth  and  effective  military  leadership. 

This  I  s  the  direct  result  of  a  system  which 
requlre<  a  new  team  of  civilian  administra- 
tors to  submit  a  new  budget  before  they 
had  tine  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
how  pai  t  appropriations  had  been  spent  and 
objectlv  B  consideration  of  how  future  funds 
should    >e  spent. 

They  did  that  and  the  resulting  debate 
has  beeh  personal  and  bitter.  We  hope  that 
those  cc  ncemed  with  evolving  a  new  defense 
poUcy  1  rill  be  able  to  put  aside  their  indi- 
vidual 1  sellngs.  no  matter  how  Justified,  and 
address  themselves  to  the  task  of  buUdlng 
a  positive  strategy  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  i  States.  Our  future  depends  on  their 
decision  i. 
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the  Boston  Herald  of  July  5, 1853] 

TO    RXPBXSKMTATIVB    TABXB — ^I 

E.  TaBza.  of  New  York,  has  stood 
for  the  protection  of  Uie  Amer- 
since  he  was  first  elected  to 
States  Congress  In  1933. 
been   dedicated   to   the   dUDcult 
economy  and  we  respect  the  record 
1  nade.    He  has  been  Instinctively  op- 
any  Increase  In  Oovemment  ex- 
And  so  have  we.    Through  the  year^ 
agreed  with  Representative  Tasks 
than  we  have  disagreed  with  him, 
one  of  the  exceptions.    He  has  wrlt- 
v^orotu  letter  attacking  our  defense 
We  admire  his  sincerity  but  we 
disagred  with  his  position.    Our  purpose  in 


answering  him  at  such  length  la  not  to  at* 
tack  the  reputation  of  a  venerable  Congress* 
man,  but  to  try  and  set  the  complicated  rec- 
ord of  military  expenses  as  straight  as  we 
can  see  it. 

Representative  Tabs*  said:  "Tour  edito- 
rials Indicate  an  utter  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  Mr.  Wilson  has  proposed  and  the  ridicu- 
lous attitude  that  Oeneral  Vandenberg  has 
taken." 

1.  Mr.  Wilson's  proposals  are  •  matter  of 
pubUc  record.  He  proposed  a  budget  which 
would  m  effect  cut  the  Army  approprUtlona 
some;  cut  the  Navy  slightly,  and  cut  the 
^Jr  Force  more  than  $6  billion.  It  Is  also 
a  matter  of  record  that  yaui  committee  In- 
creased the  size  of  the  cut. 

3.  Oeneral  Vanden  berg's  attitude  Is  also 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

(a)  He  has  resisted  the  abandonment  of  a 
strategic  program  for  a  143-wlng  Air  Force 
which  was  established  with  the  approval  of 
all  services,  a  Republican  Defense  Secretary, 
a  Democratic  President,  a  group  of  civilian 
experts,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  after 
20  months'  6tudy.  He  has  protested  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  fiscal  policy  based  on  the  hasty 
findings  of  one  ofllce. 

(b)  He  feels  that  if  we  are  to  make  serious 
cuts,  they  should  be  made  on  items  of  low 
priority.  He  protests  that  we  have  not  yet 
established  any  priorities. 

Representative  Tabkb:  "If  you  only  had 
Oeneral  Vandenberg's  statement,  which  Is  to 
be  printed  In  full  In  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Wilson's  analysis  of  it,  you 
would  begin  to  realize  what  kind  of  sabotage 
Mr.  Wilson  was  up  against  from  Vandenberg 
and  the  crew  that  is  trying  to  cover  up  their 
own  Iniquities  by  making  false  statement* 
about  what  the  situation  is." 

There  is  some  secret  matter  that  Is  not 
avaUable  to  the  press,  but  the  testimony  of 
both  Oeneral  Vandenberg  and  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  reported  extensively  in  newspapers  and 
news  magazines.  We  have  studied  this  testi- 
mony in  many  forms  and  In  detaU.  Like 
you.  we  deplore  the  emotional,  bitter,  and 
personal  battle  of  the  budget. 

Representative  Tasks:  "The  slttutlon  la 
this:  On  construction  of  airplanes,  the  only 
planes  removed  from  the  program  to  be  con- 
tracted for  were  transport  planes  and  planes 
that  were  used  for  training." 

A  great  many  B-47  Jet  bombers  of  the 
lates.  type  were  eliminated.  They  were  listed 
as  training  planes  but  in  the  event  of  war 
they  would  have  gone  Into  action.  As  they 
are  eliminated,  combat  designated  bombers 
will  have  to  be  drawn  back  from  the  first 
line  of  defense  for  training.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  train  the  three-man  crews  of  these  multi- 
million-dollar atom  bombers  In  Piper  cubs. 
Kven  pilots  with  years  of  experience  must 
have  intensive,  specialized  training  in  the 
hot  Jet  bombers.  And  thoee  planes  which 
are  used  for  training  are  taken  from  the 
combat-ready  forces. 

Representative  Tabkx:  "Already  we  have  48 
wings  of  transport  planes  and  a  surplvis  of 
training  planes,  so  that  the  money  for  these 
was  \innecessary." 

(a)  The  definition  of  a  transport  plane  Is 
not  clear.  Tanker  planes  which  were  cut 
may  be  nonfightlng  planes  but  they  are 
essential  to  combat  air  operations.  In  the  y 
past,  transport  planes  have  been  responsible 
for  keeping  Patton  going  across  Prance  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  fighting  In  China  during 
World  War  n,  landing  airborne  troops  In 
Normandy  and  elsewhere;  defeating  Russia 

by  the  Berlin  airlift  and  continuing  the  flow 
of  men  and  material  to  Korea.  We  have  had 
to  charter  commercial  planes  at  high  cost— 
and  are  stlU  doing  It — to  keep  the  Korean 
airlift  going.  We  do  not  have  enough  trans- 
port planes  to  deploy  our  atomic  bombing 
force  to  its  overseas  bases  in  time  of  war. 
The  big  cut  In  troop  carrier  wings  has  de- 
creased the  mobUlty  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

(b)  There  was  no  s\irpl\u  In  training 
planes  Until  Mr.  Wilson  cut  the  number  of 
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pilots  in  training,  a  cut  that  was  made  be- 
-  fore  it  was  decided  by  the  new  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  how  many  planes  we  will  have  in 
the  Air  Force.  It  also  must  be  understood 
that  as  combat  planes  change  In  design  and 
equipment,  companion  training  planes  miut 
be  produced.  However,  we  agree  with  Rep- 
resentative Tabss  that  there  la  a  surplus  In 
training  planes. 

Representative  Tasb.  "The  production  of 
fighting  planes  will  be  increased." 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  an  international  rep- 
utation as  an  Industrialist,  has  promised  an 
Increase  In  production  next  year.  We  are 
sure  Representative  Tabxb  realises,  however, 
that  the  combat  effectiveness  of  this  produc- 
tion may  be  decreased  by  tlie  elimination 
of  supporting  units. 

Representative  Tabsk.  "The  Issue  Is  Do  we 
want  a  fighting  Air  Force  such  as  Wilson  pro- 
poses, or  do  we  want  a  paper  Air  Force, 
which  Oeneral  Vandenberg  propoees  and 
which  do  we  have  at  the  present  time — 
paper  wings?'  " 

This  Is  an  epithet,  not  ajwMonable  state- 
ment of  fact  or  rational  opinion.  What  does 
Representative  Tabss  mean  by  "paper"  wings 
and  "fighting"  wlnga?  Every  wing  In  the  Air 
Force  must  start  on  paper.  It  takes  many 
years  to  design,  test,  and  produce  planes; 
establish  bases;  form  sduiols;  recruit  and 
train  pilots,  crews  and  maintenance  men; 
and  then  weld  them  all  together  Into  a  com- 
bat wing,  even  Mr.  WUson  will  have  many 
wings  on  paper  as  new  wings  are  In  train- 
ing, being  organised  or  as  old  units  are  still 
in  obsolete  planes  or  are  in  the  process  of 
changing  to  new  combat-equli^Md  craft. 

If  Representative  Tasca  means  that  he 
wants  an  Improvement  In  aircraft  produc- 
tion, a  speedier  buildup  of  our  alrpowar,  then 
we  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly. 

In  succeeding  editorials  we  shaU  further 
discuss  Reprssentstlvs  Tabb's  charge*. 


[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  July  6,  1953] 

ANSWZB   to   BarSCSSMTATIVB  TABn — H 

During  the  past  80  years  Representative 
JoHM  K.  Tabmi.  at  new  Tork.  has  dedicated 
himself  to  guarding  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payer In  Congress.   He  has  an  enviable  record. 

At  present  he  has  been  caught  up  In  the 
controversy  over  the  defense  budget.  He  has 
written  us  a  vigorous  letter  attacking  our 
military  editorials.  We  are  answering  that 
letter,  sentence  by  sentence,  not  to  dis- 
.  parage  Representative  Tabbb.  but  to  bring 
forth  as  many  of  the  facts  in  the  chaotic 
defense  picture  as  we  can. 

His  letter  and  our  answers  continue; 

Representotlve  Tabbb.  "The  $363  mUIlon 
that  Oeneral  Vandenberg  asked  for  would 
provide  only  flying  boxcars  and  transport 
planes,  and  trainers  tliat  are  not  necessary." 

There  has  been  no  Judicial,  professional 
decision  on  whether  or  not  these  transport 
^  and  training  planes  are  necessary.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  before  the  propCT  number 
of  noncombat  planes  is  essential  to  tlis  fight- 
ing power  of  the  Air  Force. 

Representative  Tabbb.  Itr.  Wilson  pro- 
poses that  Just  SB  fast  aa  possible  we  get 
120  wings  In  the  Air  Force  ttiat  are  capable 
of  fighting." 

We  agree  wholeheartedly,  but  the  Imlldlng 
of  a  130-wlng  air  force  has  been  delayed 
until  the  end  of  1969,  when  the  Air  Force 
was  supposed  to  have  more  wings  uiuier  tli* 
old  program. 

Representative  Tabbb:  "If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  defense  of  the  country,  you 
would  be  for  his  proposal.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  Air  Force  have  seen  the  light.  It's 
about  time  that  the  clvlUans  begin  to  realisa 
What  a  ridiculous  situation  we  are  In." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  agreed 
to  wait  for  a  reeval\iatlon  of  the  whole  de- 
fense sltxiatlon  by  the  new  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  but  It  might  be  more  acctirate  to  say 


the  Secretaries  have  felt  the  beat  more  than 
they  have  seen  the  Ught. 

Representative  Tabbb:  "Oeneral  Vanden- 
berg proposed  $172  million  for  additional 
personnel.  I  receive  complaints  every  day 
about  overstafllng  of  positions  with  person- 
nel In  the  Air  Force." 

So  do  we.  There  is  plenty  of  waste  In  the 
Air  Force  and  there  are  far  too  many  high- 
ranking  officers  in  ground  Jobs.  But  for  the 
sake  of  the  record  an  attachment  to  the  im- 
partial Sarnoff  committee  report  on  mUltary 
manpower  ranked  the  services  In  terms  of 
their  cooperation  toward  manpower  savings. 
The  rating  was: 

Marine  Corps:  Excellent. 

Air  Force:  Cooperative  and  open  to  greater 
progress. 

Army:  Spotty;  large  area  of  resistance. 

Navy:  Mllltantly  opposed. 

ClvU  Service:  Disinterested. 

Representative  Tabxk:  "On  top  of  that,  we 
know  they  have  59,000  mUitary  police  In  the 
Air  Force  as  against  20,000  In  the  Army — 
and  the  Air  Force  has  less  than  two-thirds 
as  many  personnel.  Tbis  plcttire  must  be 
corrected." 

There  is  probably  some  overstafflng  in  the 
air  police  but  a  comparison  with  the  Army 
la  not  fair.  In  the  first  place  the  number  of 
military  poUce  required  Is  based  on  the 
amount  and  dispersal  of  InstaUatlons  and 
eqtilpment  to  be  guarded.  Second,  the  In- 
fantry Itself  stands  guard  while  the  fUers, 
flying  crews,  and  maintenance  men  In  Uie 
Air  Force  cannot  be  detached  for  24-hour 
guard  duty.  Finally,  the  Air  Force  has  more 
overseas  bases  than  the  Army  and  Navy  com- 
bined and  each  plane  on  each  base  has  secret 
equipment  which  must  be  kept  from  prying 
eyes. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  tragedy 
of  Hlekam  Field  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  our 
planes  were  lined  up  wing  to  wing,  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have 
enough  guards  to  watch  the  planes  when 
they  were  spread  aroxmd  the  field. 

In  other  editorials  we  shall  continue  to 
discuss  Representative  Tabbb's  letter. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  Jtxly  7. 1953] 
Amswbb  to  Rxpbxsbmtativb  Tabbs — m 


In  three  decades  as  a  Congressman,  John 
Tabek.  of  New  York,  has  never  wavered  In 
his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  economy. 
We  admire  him  for  his  steadfastness  through 
many  a  free  spending  year.  He  has  earned 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Important 
Ho\ise  Appropriations  Committee. 

But  he  has  written  us  an  unusual  letter, 
attacking  our  position  on  how  defense  cuts 
sho\ild  be  made.  We  agree  with  him  that 
cuts  must  be  made  but  we  oppose  the  manner 
In  which  It  has  been  done  and  where  the 
emphasis  has  been  placed. 

We  shall  continue  our  analysis  of  his  letter 
In  the  belief  that  this  Issue  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  In  the  country  today  and  needs 
full  debate.  Without  defense  savings  we 
shall  not  have  tax  relief,  but  without  defense 
we  will  not  have  freedom. 

Representative  Tabkb:  "The  Air  Force  has 
58,000  military  personnel  training  38,000 
trainees  of  one  kind  or  another.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  number  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quate. Here  is  a  block  of  about  70,000  per- 
sonnel that  need  to  be  put  to  work.  (This 
figure  Includes  excess  military  police  dealt 
with  In  yesterday's  editorial.)" 

The  report  of  an  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee shows  that  the  proportion  of  trainers 
to  trainees  In  the  service  is:  Army.  1  to  3.4; 
Navy,  1  to  1.4;  Marines,  1  to  1.1;  Air  Force 
1.5  to  1. 

Those  are  the  facts.  Now  let's  explore 
them.  As  the  proportion  of  trainees  engaged 
in  fiylng  training  rises,  the  number  of  mea 
trained  by  one  man  drops. 

There  is  a  simple  explanation  for  this. 
The  job  of  fiylng  today's  complicated  planes 


at  traoMindous  speeds  and  the  task  ot  main- 
taining them — is  extremely  skilled. 

One  Army  training  officer  can  train  more 
than  a  hundred  Infantrymen  in  a  year.  One 
Air  Force  training  oOeer  can  train  only  six 
pilots  a  year. 

There  la  undoubtedly  waste  in  the  Air 
Force  training  program,  but  a  oompfuison 
with  the  Infantry  Is  hardly  fair.  It  Is  a 
vastly  different  task  to  teach  a  man  to  fly  a 
$5  million  bomber  from  what  it  is  to  teach 
a  platoon  close  order  drill. 

These  questions  raised  by  Representative 
Tabbb  are  of  vital  importance  to  our  future. 
In  view  of  that  fact  we  shall  continue  our 
analysis  of  his  letter  In  a  final  editorial. 

(From  the  Boston  Herald  of  July  8,  19BSf 

ANSWBB  to   RBPKXSEIfTATIVB   TaBXB IV 

The  question  of  how  much  defense  we  need 
and  how  much  we  can  afford  will  continue 
to  dominate  national  affairs  in  the  years 
ahead. 

That  Is  the  reason  we  have  taken  so  much 
space  to  answer  an  extraordinary  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Representative  John  Tabb.  oC 
New  York,  on  that  subject. 

Repreeentattve  Tabbb.  "There  Is  a  further 
situation  in  connection  with  the  better  utili- 
sation of  mUltary  personnel  which  we  are 
trying  to  force  on  the  Air  Force,  and  which 
I  believe  will  appear  immediately." 

We  certainly  will  support  any  economy  la 
military  personnel  which  will  ix>t  endanger 
our  security. 

Representative  Tabbb.  "Oeneral  Vanden- 
berg's request  for  $600  million  additional  In 
maintenance  and  operation  turned  out  to 
be  ndlculotu  when  we  had  hearings  and 
were  given  detaUs  of  the  situation." 

The  general's  requeet  was  based  on  the 
plan  for  143-wlng  Air  Force.  Of  coxirse  less 
money  Is  needed  U  you  are  to  have  fewer 
planes,  bases,  and  men. 

Representative  Tabbb.  "His  request  for 
more  funds  for  bases  above  what  the  budget 
aUowed  Is  also  out  of  the  question.  The 
testimony  ot  the  Air  Force  ofllcer  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  able  to  obligate  $115 
nUllion  per  month  and  would  be  during  flacal 
year  1954.  They  will  have  available  $1,600,- 
000,000  a  surplus  of  9180  million,  without 
any  additional  appropriation.  They  have 
had  bearings  on  a  9400  million  budget  estl- 
nuite  and  did  not  make  out  a  case  for  It, 
although  the  bill  has  not  been  marked  up." 

This  is  typical  of  the  confusion  over  ths 
defense  budget.  As  we  tinderstand  It,  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  was  testifying  In  this  case 
on  the  sui^position  of  a  143-wlng  Air  Force 
and  approval  of  Air  Force  expenditures  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Air  Force 
officer  Mr.  Tabbb  refers  to  was  not  Oeneral 
Vandenberg,  but  Oen.  Lee  B.  Washboume, 
and  Oeneral  Washbomme  was  testifying  on 
the  baals  at  a  130-wlng  Air  Force  and  non- 
approval  of  tlie  withheld  expenditures. 

Incidentally  he  used  the  $115  million  flg- 
tire  for  1968,  but  an  estimate  of  $165  million 
In  1954. 

The  most  important  thing  about  Repre- 
sentative Tabb's  letter  Is  the  fact  that  It 
reveals  a  very  understandable  confusl6n 
about  the  highly  technical  btislness  of  de- 
fending this  country. 

But  next  in  Importance  Is  the  hostile  atti- 
tude that  is  revealed  toward  that  crew  la 
the  Air  Force.  It  was  the  same  attitude 
adopted  by  Secretary  Wilson,  an  aUitude 
which  explained  why  he  refused  to  talk  over 
the  budget  with  Oeneral  Vandenberg,  th* 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  fighting 
Russia,  not  ourselves.  And  that  we  need  all 
our  energies,  all  our  wisdom  for  that  strug- 
gle. We  cannot  make  th*  right  decisions 
unless  we  have  the  facts  and  we  cannot  get 
the  facts  In  an  atmoepher*  ot  bitter  personal 
Xeudlng. 
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XZTENSION  OP  RBMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELVIN  PRICE 

ov  nxm  oBi 

Hf  IBS  BCKTSX  OF  RXPBSSSNTATIVKI 
Mon&av.  Jvlv  20.  195i 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RscotB,  I 
herewith  include  an  article  by  Herbert 
KUiston  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Sunday.  July  19.  1953.  The 
article  entitled  "Korea  Balance  Sheet: 
Gains  Versus  Sacrifice,"  follows: 


BtxJUKCm  Shot:  Oaws  VkMoa 
BAcamcM 
(By  Herbert  BUlston) 

Hm  tBterpretatkni  pat  upon  tbe  pledge  by 
ItMB*.  Dalles,  SaUebury.  and  Bldault  Is  that 
tf  tlM  Ooniinunlsts  break  any  truce  In  Korea 
ttM  three  governments  wUl  automatically 
revert  to  the  state  of  belligerency  authorised 
vnder  the  U.  N.  resolution  of  1060.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  what  Is  meant  by  some  typl- 
eany  eryptic  wording.  However,  no  matter 
wtiat  happened  In  post-truce  Korea,  a  truce 
would  cloee  a  sooeeasfui  chapter  of  Amerlcrjn 
poUcy. 

OlM  coalition  war  was  launched  In  Kare^ 
for  a  specific  and  limited  purpose.  This  was 
to  throw  the  aggreeaaors  back  across  the 
tragic  line  of  demarcation  which  our  mlll- 
tSfry  laid  oat  between  North  and  Sooth  Korea 
la  lots.  The  war  aim  has  been  achieved. 
In  the  process,  moreover,  vmt  substantial 
tf  Intangible  gains  have  been  scored.  These 
may  be  set  out  in  categories: 

1.  Avoidance  of  a  third  world  war:  Our 
military  experts  up  tUI  the  outbreak  In  Ko- 
rea had  put  the  American  security  aone 
Sash  with  the  Asiatic  seaboard.  8\ich  a  strat- 
egy argued  a  state  of  preparedness  In  the 
United  States  and  th.e  Pacific  which  was  non- 
SOdstent.  The  military,  prodded  by  President 
Ikuman.  suddenly  realised  that  If  the  Soviet 
aetlon  in  North  Korea  went  unopposed ,  the 
BoTlet  would  go  on  and  take  all  the  keys  to 
world  power.  In  the  circumstances  the  chal- 
lenge had  to  be  met  right  away. 

Oar  awtft  and  confident  action  In  Korea 
not  only  iindermlned  the  adventurists  in  the 
Kremlin;  It  put  heart  Into  western  Europe. 
There  the  people  had  had  no  demonstration 
that  this  country  would  fight  for  the  collec- 
tive security.  The  demonstration  was  stun- 
ning. After  Korea  there  was  a  willingness  in 
Surope  both  to  rearm  under  American  lead- 
ership and  to  make  a  reality  out  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

a.  Demonstration  of  collective  security: 
nie  war  In  Korea  has  been  a  remarkable  In- 
stance of  the  one-for-all  and  aU-for-one  con- 
cept of  collective  secxuity.  There  would  oe 
no  United  Nations  left  today  If  the  Korean 
aggreesslon  had  been  Ignored.  The  essay  In 
collective  security,  to  be  sure,  has  not  been 
brilliant.  The  U.  N.  members  have  backed 
up  their  votes  for  a  public  war  with  per- 
formances In  the  field  ranging  In  degrees  of 
positive  and  negative  reactions.  Too  much 
at  the  actual  work  has  been  left  to  Uncle 
Sam  acting  as  agent  for  the  collectivity. 
However,  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the 
coalition  succeeded  in  its  object,  and  this  Is 
blstorlc 

3.  Qaln  of  time:  The  accumulation  of  a 
breathing  spell  of  3  years  for  jnittlng  oiir- 
selves  In  a  correct  posture  In  our  global  en- 
co\mt«r  with  Soviet  Russia  was  the  greatest 
gain  of  all  out  of  the  Korean  intervention. 
America  has  been  enabled  to  build  up  a 
lan^ary  organization — and  to  test  It.  Both 
t^  tiombat  training  of  our  young  men  and 
we  proving  of  our  arms  in  actual  warmak- 
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been  Invaluable  to  the  national  se- 
liSy  we  not  measure  the  grievous 
Korea — In  excess  as  they  are  of  the 
attrition  in  Army  and  civilian  llf*— 
the  national  gain?    A  great  power 
oool  and  unafraid  and  open  In  the 
such  calculations.    Think,  for  one 
the  advance  of  medical  research  so 
all  of  use  which  has  been  made  as 
of  the  imiqua  opportunity  in  Korea, 
the  greatest   endowment   which 
given  to  the  United  States  U  the 
crisis  which  has  overtaken  the  So- 
and  Zhdanov  are   both   dead. 
Kremlin  Is  right  now  the  scene  of 
and  fratricidal  fight  for   the  suc- 
In  1050  the  Russians  were  looking 
belligerently;  In  1953  they  are  look- 
fearfully. 

of   Japan:    This   aspect  of 

chalked  up  to  Anno  Domini  Is 

>f  a  separate  category.     Japan  was 

prostrate  when  the  Communists 

She  would  have  been  next  on  the 

Korean  attack  had  not  been  met 

For  the  Soviet  aim  In  the  Far 

1950  was  prlnuuily  to  bar  the  re- 

of  Japan.    In  this  respect  llosoow 

out.    Bac^  of  the  shield  interposed 

arms  in  Korea,  rearmament  has  ao- 

the  formal  restoration  of  peace 

Japan,  moreover,  has  been  put  on 

during  the  transition  with  military 

Korea. 

we  tot  up  the  bill,  in  sum,  there  la 

balance  in  oiu-  favor.    It  Is  this  vtfy 

which  Is  the  best  argument  against 

commitment  to  posttruce  re- 

of  formal  hostilities.    A  situation 

been  wound  up  by  the  conclusion  ot 

If  such  a  truce  were  violated.  If  the 

conferees  should  fail  to  agree  after 

-that  would  leave  a  new  situation. 

tvould  need  to  be  dealt  with  afreah 

t  iien-exlstlng  setting. 


Inlai  id  Waterways  CorporatiM  SoM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  TO  [B  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 


Friday.  July  24. 1953 


WOLVERTON.     Mr.  ^)eaker.  a 

has  just  been  issued  by  the  De- 

of  Commerce  announcing  the 

the  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 

Ck>vemment-owned  and  operated 

It  is  pleasing  news  to  realize 

pillvate  enterprise  will  now  carry  on 

act!  irlty  where  Oovemment  operation 

pr(  tved  a  failure  and  resiilted  in  loss 

1  many  years. 

lews  release  reads  as  follows: 


WASBOrcTON,  D.  C,  July  24. — Secretary  of 
Oonunei  ce  Sinclair  Weeks,  with  the  approval 
of  Preitdent  Elsenhower,  today  sold  the 
Govemj  aent  barge  line  to  the  Federal  Water- 
ways 0(  rp.  of  Delaware. 

In  adi  lltlon  to  the  sales  price  of  $9  million, 
the  Uni«d  States  Government  retains  quick 
assets  or  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
which.  I  kf ter  deduction  of  current  liabilities, 
should  let  approximately  $2,700,000  in  cash 
and  ac<  ounts  receivable. 

The  federal  Waterways  Corp.  of  Dela- 
ware is  a  new  and  wholly  owned  subsid- 
iary of  the  St.  Louis  Shipbuilding  A  Steel 
Co.,  of  '  rbicb  Herman  T.  Pott,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  the  ]  resident.  Mr.  Pott  Is  chairman  of 
the  boai  d  of  the  Federal  Waterways  Corp. 

"The  sale  is  a  good  business  transaction 
for  the  taxpayers."  declared  Secretary  Weeks. 


"It  not  orUy  will  add  a  substanUal  sum  to 
the  United  SUtes  Treasury  but  it  also  will 
place  the  property  where  for  the  first  time 
it  will  yield  f"«"fti  tax  revenues  to  tba 
Government. 

"The  sale  U  a  good  thing  for  the  users  of 
the  system,  particularly  those  shipping  less- 
than-bargeload  freight.  We  made  provision 
in  the  contract  lor  cargo  service  substan- 
UaUy  slmUar  to  that  fivnlshed  now. 

"From  1930  through  1953,  the  system  piled 
up  losses  totaling  $0,740,000,  losing  money 
In  12  of  the  14  years.  We  liquidated  a  Gov- 
ernment-operated system,  in  which  losses 
over  the  years  had  been  made  up  by  the 
taxpayers,  and  we  obtained  for  the  public 
the  highest  sales  price  ever  offered  for  It. 

"Recent  administrations  have  repeatedly 
said  they  wovUd  take  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment oat  of  tlie  barge  business.  But  they 
never  did. 

"As  soon  as  the  new  administration  arrived 
in  Washington,  we  promised  to  do  o\ir  best 
to  sell  the  barge  line  so  that  Government  no 
longer  would  compete  with  private  Industry. 
Today's  action  Is  proof  that  we  have  kept  our 
promise." 

Involved  In  the  sale  are  physical  facilities 
consisting  of  20  towboats,  4  tugs,  and  25$ 
barges.  In  addition  to  20  barges  and  1  tow- 
boat  now  under  construction. 

The  sale  calls  for  the  pxxrchaser  to  put  in 
$1  million  m  new  working  capital  and  In 
addition  to  pay  $0  million  over  a  period  of 
10  years,  plus  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3^ 
percent  annually. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  purchaser 
may  prepay  any  or  an  Installments  and  ac- 
crued Interest.  The  agreement  also  restricts 
the  payment  of  dividends  until  the  entire 
pvirchase  price  of  $9  million,  plus  accrued 
Interest,  has  been  paid. 

In  support  of  the  Interest  of  the  people 
of  the  area,  the  Administration  obtained 
an  agreement  from  the  purchaser  to  con- 
tinue common -carrier  service  In  a  manner 
substantially  similar  to  ths  services  rendered 
by  the  Inland  WaterWays  Corporation. 

It  Is  required  that  there  be: 

1.  Adequate  provision  for  transporting 
such  less- than -bargeload  and  less-than -car- 
load shipments  as  can  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated, and  that  there  be  active  sollcitatloa 
of  s\ich  shipments. 

2.  JiCalntenance  of  such  Joint  tariffs  with 
rail  carriers  as  shall  make  generally  avail- 
able the  privileges  of  Joint  raU  and  vrater 
transportation  upon  terms  reasonable  and 
fair  to  both  rail  and  water  carriers,  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  and  fair  Joint 
tariffs  with  motor  carriers  whenever  feasible 
in  the  promotion  of  transportation  service. 

3.  Arrangements  for  Interline  traffic  with 
other  transportation  services. 

4.  Transportation  service  in  specified  dis- 
tricts and  divisions  and  the  making  of  speci- 
fied minimum  trips  as  follows: 

(a)  Ttom  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  Za, 
to  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  return  (des- 
ignated as  the  lower  district).  125  tripe  per 
annum  in  each  direction. 

(b)  From  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the 
ports  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
Including  Stillwater,  Minn.,  on  the  St.  Croix 
River  and  Forth  CargUl  and  Black  Dog. 
Minn.,  on  the  Minnesota  River,  and  return 
(designated  as  the  upper  district).  40  trips 
per  ann\im  in  each  direction. 

(c)  Ffom  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the 
port  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  return  (designated 
as  the  Illinois  district),  75  trips  per  annum 
In  each  direction. 

(d)  From  the  port  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  the 
port  of  Omaha.  Nebr..  and  return  (designated 
as  the  Missouri  district) ,  16  trips  per  annum 
in  each  direction. 

(e)  From  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  La.,  to 
Port  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  lettirn  (desig- 
nated as  the  Warrior  River  division),  18  trlpa 
per  annum  in  each  direction. 

(f)  Ft-om  Port  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  the 
city  of  Ensley,  Ala.,  and  return  (designated 
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M  the  railroad  dlvialon) .  radi  trips  as  may 
be  necessary  to  transport  cargoes  in  reason* 
able  quantities  delivered  at  or  destined  to 
Port  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  such  on-line 
cargo  In  reasonable  quantities  as  may  be 
offered  for  transporUtion. 

(g)  In  the  event  transportation  to  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  becomes  practical  and  faaslble. 
the  purchassr  will  extend  esrvloe  to  this  area 
to  provide  such  ssrvloes  as  are  Justified  In  the 
light  of  demand  therefor  and  cargo  available 

The  contract  further  provides  that  at  in- 
termediate ports  and  landings,  calls  will  be 
made  and  barges  spotted  whenever  a  reeson- 
able  quantity  of  cargo  Is  offered  for  trans- 
portation. 

The  agreement  further  provides  for  the 
payment  of  damages  by  the  purchaser  to  In- 
land Waterways  Corporation  for  dsfaxilted 
trips,  unless  excused,  ranging  from  $1,000  to 
$3,500  per  defaxilted  trip. 

A  default  of  60  percent  of  required  trips 
In  any  1  year  in  any  1  district  or  division, 
if  not  excTised.  will  be  deemed  a  total  default 
of  the  conditions  of  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. A  default  in  cocnmon-carrier  servioe 
on  SO  percent  of  the  required  trips  in  any 
1  year  on  which  common -carrier  service  Is 
to  be  provided  will.  If  not  excused,  also  con- 
stitute a  total  default. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  14  p«r- 
eent  of  the  total  tonnage  each  year,  or 
875.000  tons,  whichever  Is  lower,  must  com- 
prlBS  leas  than  bargeload  traffic.  Default  on 
this  requirement  will  mean  the  payment  of 
damages  to  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  of 
$2  per  ton  of  deficiency.  A  deficiency  of 
more  than  180,000  tons  wlU  be  deemed  a 
total  default. 

In  the  event  of  breach  of  contract  the  Gov- 
ernment has  recourse  to  the  courts  to  snforoe 
performance  or  to  recover  damages,  or  by 
written  notice  to  terminate  the  agreement 
and  repossess  the  facilities  sold,  possess  new 
facilities  acquired,  and  demand  the  surren- 
der of  any  retained  net  earnings. 

Breach  of  contract  Includes:  (1)  Default 
on  principal  Installments;  (S)  failure  to 
malnuin  minimum  working  capital  of  not 
less  than  $000,000  net;  (8)  total  default  in 
providing  transportation  service;  (4)  failure 
to  perform  any  other  covenants  or  agree- 
ments of  the  contract;  and  (5)  assignment 
to  creditors  or  bankruptcy. 

Over  the  years  the  barge  line  has  depre- 
ciated greatly.  Tba  fixed  aweti  liave  a  book 
value — based  on  a  ao-year  depreciation 
schedule — of  $8,100,000,  approximately,  but 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  ap- 
praisal assigns  a  valtie  of  only  $2,000,000. 
This  latter  figure  covers  railroad  property 
only,  no  commercial  value  being  assigned  to 
waterllne  fadlitlea. 

The  Corporation  operatee  the  meet  com- 
plete common  carrier  service  by  barge  offered 
on  the  Mississippi.  Illinois.  Missouri,  and 
Warrior  Rivers.  All  types  of  freight,  except 
livestock  and  perishables,  are  handled  on 
3,300  miles  of  inland  rivers.  Operations  are 
conducted  through  numerous  privets  ter- 
minals as  well  as  through  30  general  mer- 
chandise facilities. 

The  Corporation  also  operates  ^  railroad 
switching  facility,  approadmately  18  miles, 
between  Port  Birmingham  and  Ensley,  Ala., 
to  serve  the  Industrial  area  In  and  near  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  to  provide  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Corporation's  Warrior  River 
barge  service  and  the  trunk  line  railroads 
serving  the  Southeast. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  had  its 
origins  in  a  study  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  in  June  1017  looking  to  the 
more  effective  \ue  of  domestic   waterways. 

Under  the  Federal  Control  Act  <a  March 
31,  1018.  the  Director  General  of  RaOroads 
commandeered  privately  owned  floating 
equipment  on  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  and  on  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior 
Rivers  and  initiated  the  construction  of  new 
floating  equipment.  The  unprecedented 
wartime  demands  for  traosportatioii  to  sup- 
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such  a  congestion  ot  the  railroads  that  It 

became  necessary  to  turn  to  Inland  watsr- 

waya. 

Operations  commenced  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  first  sailing  from  St.  Louis 
on  September  88,  1818.  The  hastily  acquired 
fieet  consisted  of  6  towboats  and  88  bargee. 
Service  on  the  Warrior  River  began  In  De- 
cember of  that  year  with  1  towboat.  and  2 
self-propelled  burgee  and  10  coal  baigea. 

The  operations  begun  by  the  Railroad  Ad> 
ministration  on  inland  waterways  ooatinasd 
to  February  38.  1080,  when  the  Government- 
owned  f aemttes  were  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  operation  under  the  teme 
of  the  Ttansportation  Act  of  1030. 

On  July  10.  1034,  Secretary  of  War  John 
W.  Weeks,  father  of  Sinclair  Weeks,  now 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  signed  an  order  un- 
der the  Transportation  Act  transferring  to 
the  newly  created  Corporation  all  inland 
waterways'  assets  and  facmties  under  his 
control. 

On  February  8,  1058,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Weeks  announced  his  intention  to 
take  the  Government  out  of  the  barge  line 
business.  At  that  time  he  invited  inquiries 
from  private  sources  interssted  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  piirchasing  ths  business. 

He  received  aj^roximately  200  inquiries 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  each 
inquirer  was  sent  a  brochure  describing  ths 
physical  and  financial  condition  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  setting  forth  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  sale.  Seven  firm  offers  were 
finally  received  by  the  Secretary  and  after 
scrutiny  the  suoceesful  blddw  was  Federal 
Waterways  Corp. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  cauvoBMX* 

IN  "res  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIW 

Wednesday.  July  15. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  timely  editorial 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
News  Reporter  of  July  17: 

Wamtid:  a  FoBxnm  Polzct 

Saying  that  the  United  States  is  in  an  ap- 
preciably weaker  position  than  shs  was  dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  the  Tnmian  admin- 
istration, the  widely  read  CathoUc  weekly, 
the  Commonweal,  blames  the  lack  of  an 
American  policy  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
lost  prestige,  initutlve.  and  leadership. 

"It  is  now  a  case  of  every  man  for  him- 
self." the  Commonweal  summed  up.  "Ameri- 
can leadership  can  •  •  •  find  new  policies 
to  meet  the  emerging  shape  of  opportuni- 
ties and  challenges  of  the  future.  But  lead- 
ership is  now  absent. 

"We  have  squabbled  over  the  value  of  eco- 
nomic assistance.  We  have  discredited  our 
Information  services  and  burnt  our  books, 
mak<ne  ourselves  look  like  buffoons  with  to- 
talitarian Inclinations.  We  have  failed  to 
liberalise  our  trade  policies — are.  in  fact,  on 
the  verge  of  stiffening  them.  We  have  not 
liberalised  our  immigration  laws.  We  cut 
our  military  appropriations. 

"When  the  East  German  riots  took  place, 
we  made  newsreels  <rf  them  and  advised  pru- 
dence. We  foUowed  with  a  weak  demand  for 
free  elecUons.  We  IgnOTSd  the  opportunity 
for  real  diplomatic  attack,  for  a  powerful 
high-level  demand  that  East  Germans  be 
given  their  basic  poUtlcal  rights,  that  the 
wlU  of  the  East  German  people  be  heard." 

Wanted:  A  foreign  jioUpy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  L  MLLER 


IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESBNTATTTB 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
SiM»ker.  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RscoRS.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  the 
speech  of  the  Honorable  Luis  Mufios- 
Marin.  Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rico,  which 
he  made  July  25.  1953.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  very  interesting 
and  better  understand  the  ehaltoige 
facing  the  people  of  the  new,  but  shin- 
ing. Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico: 

FeUow  dtlaens.  we  are  celebrating  today 
the  first  anniveraary  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  created  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  under  a  constitution  of  their 
own  adoption.  Our  Commonwealth  status, 
brought  about  t.  a  result  of  a  compact  bs- 
tween  the  fMople  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Congress  of  ths  United  States.  Is  a  new  form 
of  poUtlcal  relationship  in  ths  American 
Union  and  in  all  America,  a  new  form  ot 
political  freedom  in  harmony  with  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  of  our  people. 

The  preeent  position  of  Puerto  Rloo  is 
that  of  a  frontier  of  understanding  between 
two  different  ways  ot  cherishing  freedom, 
that  of  North  America  and  that  of  South 
America.  Naturally,  tills  understanding  will 
not  cause  other  peoples,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  It  should  cause  them,  to  adopt 
a  relationship  similar  to  tliat  existing  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  tills  relationship  between 
Puerto  Rloo  and  the  United  States  can  be 
useful,  and  men  ot  good  will  throughout  the 
continent  must  endeavor,  I  think,  to  make 
It  useful,  In  showing  how  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom has  the  great  and  fiuld  energy  that  can 
still  create  new  forms  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  new  needs. 

In  truth,  the  poUtlcal  life  of  Puerto  Rico 
does  not  date  back  more  than  a  century. 
For  about  half  of  thU  period  It  was  linked 
with  the  country  ot  our  origin.  Spain,  and 
for  ths  other  half  with  the  United  SUtes. 
We  take  pride  in  our  racial  and  eulttual  lierl- 
tage.  Toward  our  feUow  cltlaens  of  the 
United  States  we  have  come  to  feel  the  sin- 
cere affection  that  goes  with  the  common 
cltlxenshlp  under  which  we  have  developed 
our  economic  efforts  and  our  moAtm  demo- 
cratic principles.  Ths  Spanish  people  have  a 
democratic  strength  deep  in  the  marrow  of 
their  soul,  but  It  Is  more  closely  connected 
with  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man  and  for 
the  freedom  of  the  mind  than  with  the  free, 
sound,  and  stable  organisation  of  the  State. 
The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  are  a  tower- 
ing symbol  of  democracy  in  sound  govern- 
menUl  organlaation  as  weU  as  in  respect  for 
the  dignity  ot  the  individual.  We  have  tried 
to  honor  these  two  sterling  quaUties  in  our 
democratic  heritage  by  using  them  creatively, 
and  to  contribute  something  of  our  own  to 
their  historic  manltesUtlon  by  aiding  the 
fervor  of  our  aspirations. 

Thus  Puerto  Rico,  although  It  does  not 
make  a  monetary  contribution  to  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury,  contributes  with  deep  sat- 
isfaction to  the  better  undersUndlng  of  the 
Union  throughout  the  Americas,  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  peoples  of  our  same 
origin  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  ths  betterment  at  democracy 
among  aU  peoplea.  Altlwa^  we  are  poor  ae 
money  goea.  we  are  rich  in  ttaess  other  thlnfla. 
and  X  beUeve  ttatt  out  ocmtrUmtlan  In  thf» 
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and  knov-hflw  at 
creditable  one. 

Let  me  tura  now  to  •cooomlc  questlcxu. 
Within  size,  we  have  a  task  as  challenging  as 
the  Weatam  fraatlen  waa  for  tbe  United 
States  throughout  the  19th  century.  We 
have  to  advance  as  the  men  of  those  days  ad- 
vanced. Bat  w«  are  not  a  continent  of  al- 
most limitless  space,  but  a  small  overcrowded 
Island  tightly  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Our 
frontier  Is  not  wasfeward  or  eastward,  but  In- 
ward. We  cannot  make  new  lands  produce 
for  our  needs,  as  there  Is  no  new  land.  Only 
1MW  skill,  naw  knowledge,  new  technique,  and 
a  dedication  constantly  lenewad  remain  to  be 
pioneered — and  we  are  pionearing  them. 

We  cannot  have  more  land  by  seeking  It 
In  a  eovered  wagon,  but  we  can  have  more 
understanding,  more  know-how  growing  in- 
side of  ourselves,  by  seeking  It  wltt  an  open 
mind.  Puerto  Rloo  Is  very  densely  popu- 
lated. Tlwre  are  660  of  vu  to  each  square 
mna  of  terrltary.  Half  of  the  land  can  be 
cmttvatad.  ao  tbere  are  1300  of  us  to  each 
cxUtlvated  mils.  The  alae  of  this  problem 
can  best  be  gaged  by  thinking  of  It  In  this 
way:  flhippose  tbe  pc^mlatlon  at  all  the  oon- 
ttnents  and  Islands  of  the  entire  world 
should  more  into  tb»  XTnltad  States,  then, 
the  United  States  would  have  about  060  In- 
liabMants  per  square  mile,  as  Puerto  Rleo 
has  now.  The  United  States  would  be  aa 
densrty  populated  as  Puerto  XUco.  Btit  tf  we 
are  to  make  a  proper  comparison,  we  must 
suppose  further.  Suppoee  that,  finding  all 
the  jwpulatlon  of  the  world  within  Its 
boundaries,  the  TTnlted  States  Aiould  find 
themselves  at  the  same  time  lacking  In  all 
natural  resources — ^no  coca,  no  oil.  no  metals. 
Suppoae  further  that  with  all  the  peojde  of 
the  world  inside  United  States.  American 
Industry  should  be  only  beginning  to  de- 
velop. Xf  you  can  Imagine  all  these  things 
together,  you  have  a  fair  picture  at  what  the 
people  ot  the  United  States  would  be  facing 
imder  such  drctunstancea.  That  Is  the 
challenge  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
facing  today.  If  the  United  States  were  fac- 
ing such  dUBculties,  we  know  how  the  Amer- 
ican people  woiild  meet  the  challenge;  how 
the  American  burineasman.  technician, 
teacher,  farmer,  and  worker  would  meet  the 
challenge.  The  challenge  would  be  met. 
There  would  be  no  defeatism.  The  cry  of 
despair  would  not  be  heard  In  the  land. 
Bnergy  would  be  brought  forth  out  of  need. 
Imagination  would  stand  ready  to  do  its  Job. 
and  sound  eommonsense  would  stabUlxe  it. 
The  torUlcaUy  tough  problems  would  be 
attacked,  and  In  due  time  thej  would  be 
licked. 

This  la  Just  what  you  can  see  in  Puerto 
Rico  today.  Tou  see  a  people,  a  conununlty 
of  your  fellow  cltlaens.  beset  by  grave  dUB- 
culties. Tou  see  them  doing  about  those 
dilScuItles  what  you  would  do  about  them, 
with  fine  courage,  unqtienchable  determina- 
tion, and  a  reasonable  amount  of  good 
humor. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
Industrial  growth  of  Puerto  Rico,  enco\ir- 
aging  as  it  is  to  us  Is  Insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  economic  life  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  and  is  not  depriving  any 
region  of  the  continental  United  States  of 
any  of  its  established  Indiistrlea.  We  do 
not  Intend  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
our  deliberate  policy  not  to  do  so.  We  are 
aware  of  our  nx>ral  responsibility  not  to  use 
our  good  economic  relations  with  the  United 
Statea  as  a  aoaans  of  harming  any  part  of 
the  mainland.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  use  our  good  relations  to  the 
limit  by  creating  new  wealth  In  that  part  of 
the  econonay  of  the  United  States  which  is 
Puerto  Rico.  aQd^not  by  transferring  wealth 
from  one  aactUl^-of  the  economy  to  another. 
Tliat  ti  why,  by^  resolution  of  our'  esecu* 
tiv«  council  no  ^  exemption  Is  granted  to 
any  ttrm  that  doses  a  jdant  in  any  part 
of  tiM  United  Staftn  in  order  to  open  one 
In  Puerto  Blco. 


ay  of  the  United  States  gener- 
ttkMn.  $26  bUllon  of  new  ei^ttal 
Out  ot  this  new  and  anormona 
capital  I  wealth  Puerto  Rico  is  legitimately 
seeking  an  investment  at  from  iSO  or  HO 
million  of  new  capital  each  y«ar-^  repeat, 
of  new  capital,  not  transferred  oapttaL    The 


Americi  a  dtiaens  living  in  Puerto  Blco 
pose  V^  percent  of  tbe  popnlatlm  ot  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  And  our  indua* 
trial  plw  calls  for  leas  than  one-fifth  of  1 
•peroani  of  the  new  capital  generated,  not 
wlthou ;  our  modest  collaboration  .  by  the 
Amerle  a  eeonamlc  system  each  year.  It 
would  ( eem  dear  that  we  need  have  no  fear 
that  tlie  industrial  system  of  the  United 
States  Ln  in  danger  of  destruction  at  the 
hands  <»f  Puerto  Rtoo. 

We  s  re  stiU  climbing  a  steep  hill.  We  are 
tar  troi  i  the  top.  but  already  we  can  see  the 
top  in  (he  distance.  liSt  us  look  at  it  even 
from  a'ar.  What  la  It  we  want  to  find,  or 
to  carr  r  with  us  and  dlspUy  at  the  top  of 
the  hill? 

It  is  something  more  t!uui  the  improve- 
ment o '.  our  economic  standard  of  living.  It 
la  a  wa  f  of  life,  a  culture.  The  economy  is 
lntend«d  to  sustain  a  way  of  life.  Culture 
Is  only  in  a  degree  tbe  tool  cf  economics. 
What  I  people  with  spiritual  valuss  want  is 
a  way  i>f  life.  Their  economic  effort  must 
be  mad  e  to  muv  that  purpoee — it  must  not 
be  alio  red  to  master  it. 

I  s«  at  the  top  of  the  symbolic  hill  a 
people  well  housed — very  few  of  them  In 
Juzuric  us  palaces  and  none  In  wretched  huts 
or  slus  ta.  I  see  the  opportiuilty  for  honest 
work  a  ;  a  rate  of  pay  modertUe  but  adequate 
to  a  gc  od  and  satisfying  life.  I  see  families 
that  aie  at  peace  In  the  thought  that  their 
chlldrea  will  be  educated  to  the  maximum 
of  their  natural  abilities,  and  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  have  security 
agalnsi  sickness  and  old  sge  and  the  has- 
arda  a  tortvaxe  beyond  the  control  of  the 
human  wilL  I  can  see  that  some  will  have 
more  i  ban  this  as  a  result  of  their  own 
effort,  &nd  in  some  cases  much  more  than 
this.  :  lut  none  shall  have  less  than  this. 
I  can  I  ee  that  an  of  us  will  work  with  en- 
thusiaim,  freedom,  and  a  sense  of  duty  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  I  see  pri- 
vate 1]  itlatlve  for  the  common  good  con- 
ceived IS  a  duty  rather  than  only  as  a  right. 

A  lUe  of  freedom  well  Uved  is  part  of 
the  kU  al  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  The 
negation  of  freedom  and  the  abuse  of  free- 
dom ais  uncivilized  and  are  contrary  to  the 
higher  traits  of  the  human  spirit.  As  be- 
tween these  two.  the  abuse  of  freedom  is 
prefers  l>le  to  its  denial.  But  far  better  than 
either  Is  the  civilization  that  xises  freedom 
with  i  he  dignity  that  freedom  deeerves. 
Our  fr  itemal  feelings  toward  all  men  are 
also  ptrt  of  this  ideal.  I  believe  that  we 
will  CO  ne  to  realise  even  better  that  which 
we  aire  idy  know  well :  That  all  men  are  more 
alike  t  lan  they  are  different  from  one  an- 
other. Our  friendly  people  will  become  a 
brothel  ly  people,  and  Puerto  Rico  will  be  an 
examp]  e  and  a  snuUl  but  unconquerable 
bastlOE  of  resistance  against  the  national- 
istic sp  Irit  that  is  destroying  peace  and  hope 
among  men  everywhere. 


The  Koreaa  Tract 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcwTOAW 

IN  T  IK  HOUSX  OP  RBPRK8ENTATIVB8 

Mondap,  Jvlp  27. 1953 

Mr.  8H.'.^ER.  Ifr.  Speaker,  It  ap- 
pears that  our  military  adyentiire  in 
Korea,  unnmstltutionally  undertaken  by 
Presid  >nt  Truman,  has  been  terminated 
or  at  1  east  t«nporarlly  suspended 


insofar  as  this  means  a  respite  from 
blood-letting  the  armistice  is.  of  course, 
welcome. 

But  the  circumstances  and  terms  of 
the  truce  are  not  veleome.  The  unre- 
liability of  the  enemy,  tbe  uncertainties 
of  impending  negotiations,  the  secrecy 
which  shrouds  our  commitments,  and  the 
continued  division  of  Korea  with  Chi- 
nese Communists  in  undisputed  control 
of  North  Korea,  remove  any  basis  for 
American  rejoicing. 

I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
warn  of  the  menace  of  a  divided  Korea. 
That  was  in  1947.  Now.  6  years  later, 
and  after  appalling  casualties.  Korea  is 
still  divided,  and  now  we  are  accepting 
a  truce  on  that  basis. 

This  is  not  victory.  And  the  substitute 
for  victory  is  precarious,  repugnant,  and 
inglorious. 

I  was  also  the  first  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  urge  withdrawal  of  recognition 
of  Russia.  That  step  should  be  taken  if 
Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellites  fail  to 
carry  out.  in  Korea,  its  professed  desire 
for  peace. 

We  must  be  firm  in  our  dealings  with 
world  communism.  That  firmness  must 
be  backed  by  military  might  Therefore 
there  can  be  no  slacking  oft  in  our  de- 
fense preparations.  We  must  be  ready. 
at  a  moment's  notice,  for  a  resumption  of 
hostilities  in  Korea  or  a  new  outbreak 
somewhere  else.  As  President  Elsen- 
hower has  warned,  this  is  not  peace  but 
a  truce — and  a  precarious  truce  at  that 


The  Proposed  Postal  Rates  lacreast 


EXTENSION  OF  RdiARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 


IN  imc  HOUSB  OP  R1PRSSENTATIVE8 
Monday.  Juiw  27. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcors.  I 
herewith  include  testimony  of  Ward  A. 
NefT,  general  manager  of  Com  Belt  Farm 
Dailies,  before  the  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service  Commi»tee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.  R.  6052  on  July  22. 
19S3: 

ICr.  Chairman  and  memben  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Ward  A.  Meff.  I  live  in 
Chicago  and  manage  four  newspapera  called 
the  Com  Belt  Farm  Dallies,  located  at  the 
four  primary  livestock  markets  of  the  coun- 
try— Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St. 
Louis.  They  are  the  world's  greatest  Uve- 
stock  marketa. 

They  supply  the  rural  sections  of  Iowa. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri.  Minne- 
sota. Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin  with  dally  In- 
formation about  commercial  and  breeden' 
livestock  prices.  Our  present  postage  bUl  is 
about  $42,000.  On  October  1.  this  will  be 
increased  about  $10,000.  or  26  percent  imder 
the  proposed  new  poimd-aone  rates,  provided 
in  section  3  (a)  of  H.  R.  6062.  We  would 
prefer  no  Increase,  but  if  rates  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced we  would  rather  pay  increased  pound- 
zone  rates,  as  they  do  not  dlscrlmlnato 
against  our  publlcatioos.  What  I  came  here 
to  protest  is  an  increase  of  about  $80,000 
which  would  result  from  the  application  to 
our  business  of  tbe  propoeed  300  percent  in- 
crease in  the  minimiun  charge  per  copy, 
provided  In  section  2  (c)  of  the  bill. 
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.  Our  pobOeatlona  an  asaOad  at  the  pneent 
pound  rate  subject  to  the  existing  minimum 
per  of^pj  rate  of  one  eighth  cent  per  oc^iy. 
Moat  of  our  editions  consist  of  4  or  6  pages. 
Beeauss  of  the  stas  «f  the  papsrs.  Bkost  of 
our  issues  are  now  maUed  at  the  pound  rata. 
Undar  seetloa  S  (a)  of  H.  R.  6062  it  is  pro- 
poaed  to  increaae  tha  poimd  rete  26  percent 
on  October  1  and  17  percent  more  next  Jiily  1. 
Section  3  (c)  increases  the  minimum  per 
copy  rate  to  ooa-half  cent  per  copy  from 
one-eighth  cent  per  copy,  an  increase  of  600 
percent  eflecUve  October  1.  1069,  just  2 
■PKiTf^***  hence.  Tbe  effect  of  this  proposal 
wlU  bs  to  require  substantially  all  of  oar 
pmpan  to  be  mailed  at  tha  minimum  per 
copy  rate  of  one-half  eent. 

The  800-peroent  minimum  per  eopy  in- 
crease is  contrary  to  the  Postmaster  General's 
stated  objective  of  cutting  tbe  second-class 
deficit  by  gradual  increases  which  wiU  not 
cause  serious  dlaloeatlooa.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  subserlben  can  stand  tha  venf 
substantial  increaae  in  aubaerlption  ratae 
that  this  $60,000  increaae  in  our  mailing  costs 
would  require.  We  are  alao  committed  to  a 
substantial  number  of  subacrlbers  on  a  3-  or 
8-year  b<isis  which  would  permit  no  early  in- 
crease in  the  subscription  price.  In  the 
event  Motion  3  (c)  Is  enacted,  suspension  of 
our  ptibllcations  seems  Ukdy,  with  a  result- 
ing injtiry  to  us  and  to  our  s\U>scrlbers. 
Most  of  them  are  entirely  dependent  on  \u 
for  up-to-the-minute  market  information 
neceesary  for  profitable  UveatoA  operations. 
The  breeden.  feeders,  and  shlppen  served  by 
our  Kansas  City  Daily  Drovers  Telegram  call 
it  the  stockman's  bible.  The  same  appella- 
tion also  appliea  to  our  other  three  publica- 
tions, tbe  Omaha  Daily  Journal-Stockman, 
the  Chicago  Daily  Drovan  Journal,  and  the 
St.  Umis  Dally  Livestock  Aqxirtar. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  exact 
Bator*  and  kind  of  tbas*  nawspapers.  the 
character  of  tbdr  raadara,  and  the  sendee 
being  rendered  to  tham  be  weU  understood. 
To  that  end  we  offer  Ih  evidence  a  recent  copy 
of  each  of  them.  Wbieh  we  have  Identifled  as 
eshiblts  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  They  are  of  fuU 
newspaper  page  stae.  an  printed  on  news- 
print, ai^  an  run  oC  on  hlgh-q|>eed  news- 
paper presses  because  prompt  delivery  to 
readen  is  an  essential  factor  of  their  service. 

We  wish  to  preeent  what  theae  newspapen 
are  in  content  and  the  character  of  service 
they  render  in  return  for  the  $7.60  subscrip- 
tion price  charged  for  each  of  them,  by  caU- 
ing  attention  to  tha  tazt  of  the  front  and 
back  pages  of  the  accompanying  circular, 
obvloualy  used  for  advertising  salea  promo- 
tion, which  we  have  identified  as  exhibit  £. 
I  ask  that  it  be  considered  In  iU  entire^, 
but  I  wish  now  to  stress  certain  paragraphs. 

Theee  newspapers  are  not  offered  for  sale 
on  the  newsstands.  Few  are  distributed  at 
the  market  centen  by  carrier.  Tar  ova  pvx- 
poees  here  we  may  consider  that  they  are 
distributed  entirely  (W  percent  or  more)  by 
mall  to  subserlben  on  rural  routes  through- 
out the  principal  livestock  producing  areas 
•  of  our  country.  On  the  two  inside  pages  of 
exhibit  C  there  is  shown  in  ocrior  the  primary 
and  in  part  the  secondary  circulation  area  of 
each  of  tbe  four  papen,  and  combined  the 
same  for  the  group.  The  dots  repreeent  rela- 
tive density  of  circulation  nther  than  num- 
ben  of  subecrlben  or  of  papen  distributed. 

Accompanying  and  deeignated  as  exhibit  F 
also  is  a  current  copy  of  the  annual  Yearbook 
of  Figures  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Droven  Jour- 
nal which  has  been  published  for  many  yean 
as  a  service  rether  than  a  moneymaking  en- 
terprise. It  is  compUed  and  edited  by  the 
news  and  market  staffs  and  eontaina  much 
cumulative  statlatlcal  data  prevtoosly  ap- 
pearing in  the  oolumna  of  our. four  publi- 
cations. 

I  have  read  tha  statements  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  have  found  none  offered 
in  support  of  the  aoo-pereant  Increase  in  the 
»»*"*"" Tini  per  copy  rata.  Mr.  SummerAeld 
oould  not  have  had  this  increaae  or  its  im- 
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pact  on  us  in  mind  wImbi  1m  Msiiiml  ttalB 
oommtttee  that  tha  hMTMaea  provldad  la  tha 
bUl  wHeamall  and  wen  to  be  made  in  two 
InataUments.  This  Increase  to,  on  its  faca, 
out  of  all  proportlOBi  to  tha  otlMr  liuiiiissss 
propoeed  in  the  biU  and  bweoraas  effective  all 
at  onoa— on  October  1.  1966. 

So  far  aa  I  can  diacovar.  no  repreeentativ* 
of  the  Post  OOm  Department  has  given  this 
eommlttee  any  data  as  to  the  expected  im- 
pact of  tha  mtnlmimi  per  copy  increase  upon 
any  publication  or  class  of  pubUcattona. 
Tour  record  is  apparently  barren  of  any  Jua- 
tiflcaUon  for  immediately  quadn4>ling  any 
of  tbe  existing  rates. 

Prior  to  Apcil  1,  1962.  there  was  no  mini- 
mum per  copy  second-class  rate.  At  preeent 
there  has  been  only  IS  months'  experience 
with  thlB  kind  of  rate  as  sppUed  to  publica- 
tions of  our  class.  Before  any  in  cr seas, 
much  lees  a  MO-pecocnt  increase,  may  be 
acted  upon  intelligently,  the  committee 
ahould  have  eome  evldenee  as  to  its  purpose. 
My  own  rsaearch  indicates  that  the  proposed 
additional  eeoond-class  revenue  of  $16  mU- 
lion  wUl  be  entirely  realiaed  by  the  increases 
In  the  pound-«one  rates  and  that  the  mini- 
mum per  copy  nte  incraaee  is  not  expected 
to  produce  enough  revenue  to  have  any  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  the  second-class  deOdt. 

If  the  Post  OAoe  Department  has  data 
which  is  supposed  to  Justify  this  aoo-peroent 
increaee,  I  believe.  It  should  be  offered  to 
the  committee.  Tbe  advaraely  affected  putH 
llcations  should  than  have  a  chance  to  anar 
lyae  it  and  suiH>ly  their  analysee  to  the  cooa- 
mlttee.  If  the  Department  has  no  such  data, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  Including  that 
Increass  In  the  bill,  and  I  lespsctfully  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  be  amended  by  omitting 
subparagraph  (c)  of  section  2. 

Mr.  Bomer  lu  Thleoukn.  who  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  Kansas  City  Dally  Droven  Tele- 
gram, one  of  the  four  papen  in  question, 
and  who  is  also  »"">"t»-  arith  the  circtilation 
problems  of  the  other  three,  has  also  been 
invited  to  testify  and  is  here  to  help  answer . 
any  questions  you  may  have  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  bill  on  our  publications.  We  ahould 
be  happy  to  devote  the  remainder  of  our  time 
to  answering  whatever  qxiestions  my  testi- 
mony may  have  suggested. 


H.  R.  1227 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WX8T  VBHUMI* 

n  TBK  HOU8X  OF  BEFBX8EHTATIVX5 
Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  SriAGaERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
petitions  are  coming  to  me  signed  by 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  other 
citizens  protesting  the  advertising  of  al- 
coholic beverages  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  over  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  in  the  Rkcokd 
petitions  and  lists  of  signers  in  support 
of  H.  B.  1227.  In  placing  these  petitions 
before  the  Congress  I  want  to  urge  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  1227  which  prohibits  the 
deplorable  type  of  advertisement  spon- 
sored by  the  liauor  interests: 

JVLX  U  IMS. 
jUaurr  O.  Gh-AeoBS, 

Jlosse  OJIce  BuiUinw, 

Waahinfftom.  D.  O. 

OoMoaaaaitair:  PleMe  note  we  the  follow- 
ing petttlooen  ask  you  to  prosent  tothe 
HoiMe  and  have  it  noted  In  the  '^— — - 


rax.  "^1"'  the  number  of  slgnaturee  in 
favor  of  H.  R.  1227-Bryson.  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  in  Intststato  cooimaroe  of 
alcohollc-hevange  advartising  in  nevn- 
psrlodioala.  and  ao  forth,  and  its 
over  mdlo  and  TV.  Wa  favor 
the  ainve-nsmad  Mil: 

Melvtn  Olsubaagh.  Kingwood.  W.  Va^ 
H.  T.  M|«rs,  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.; 
asora  T.  Flka  <pastar).  Terra  Alta. 
W.  Va4  A.  B.  Bacr.  Tam  Alta.  W.  Va^ 
Roy  O.  Whlt^talr.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va^ 
■ngert  Whitshalr.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Ya^ 
Arch  Whltehair,  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.; 
Barl  Whttahalr.  Ttara  Alta.  W.  Va.; 
Chas.  K.  Vought,  Ttara  Alta.  W.  Va.: 
Ftank  Whltehair,  Ttara  Alta.  W.  Va.; 
CHenn  Taskar,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.; 
T.  R.  Whltahair.  Terra  ^ta.  W.  Va.; 
Olenn  R.  Taaker.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.; 
Aznald  Whltehair,  Teira  Alta.  W.  Va.; 
Terry  Slaubaugh.  Kingwood.  W.  Va.; 
Erma  Whltehair.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.; 
Dab  Slaubaugh.  Kingwood.  W.  Va.; 
Elma  Kight.  Tenra  Alta.  W.  Va.;  Mre. 
Melvin  Slaubaugh.  Kingwood,  W. 
Va.;  Martailna  Whltehair,  Terra  Alta. 
W.  Va.;  Freda  Whltohair,  Terra  Alta, 
W.  Va.;  Lula  Myera.  Terra  Alta,  W. 
Va.:  Laura  Tremtfly.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.; 
DeUa  Teeti.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.; 
Pearl  Flke.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.;  Annie 
Whlttftair.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.;  Edna 
Hun.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.;  H.  C.  HuU, 
Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.;  Bdith  Bucklew, 
Teera  Alta.  W.  Va4  Virginia  Bucklew, 
Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.;  Dayton  Bucklew, 
Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.;  Frank  Arnold. 
Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.;  Mra.  Frank  Ar- 
nold, Terra  Alta.  W.  Va.;  Xthel  T. 
Whltehair,  Ttara  Alta.  W.  Va. 

JuwsSa.  1063. 
Haaurr  O.  Braooaa. 

Eouae  Office  Building. 

Washinffton,  O.  C. 

Ojw  lie  ass  in  II    Please  note  we  the  foDow- 

Ing  petttkmen  ask  you  to  present  to  the 

Bouae  and  have  it  noted  in  the  Ookobxs- 

anwax.  Baooas  tlM  number  of  signatures  In 

favor  of  H.  R.  1227,  Bryson,  to  prohibit  the 

.  tranapertatloai  la  Intentate  commerce  of  al- 

aohotlc  beverage  advertlaing  in  newapi^Mn, 

.  pertodlcala.  cte..  and  tta  broadcasting  over 

radio  and  TV.    W*  favor  the  above-namsd 

bill: 

Mia.  Bdna  Dye.  T.  D.  Dye,  Bruoeton 
Mills.  W.  Va4  Vlrgie  MassiiigM. 
f^^rten  Moyers.  Hden  Barnes, 
TMva  Thomaa.  F.  R.  Wri|^t. 
Alanda  Wright.  Mabel  Oale.  Jessie 
Bamea.  Savllla  Wheeler.  Mary 
Autt.  C^tal  etnwaer.  Dottle  May- 
ers, Charlea  Ray  Mayen.  Oecrge 
Ourthle.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Mayers.  Carl 
O.  Obobo.  BAs  Frankhouser,  Wilda 
BamM,  Cara.Baxnaa,  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Walter  G.  Fraaee,  BrandonvUle. 
W.  Va.:  Adeline  Beaghly,  Bruce- 
ton.  W.  Va.:  Harold  Ault,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ttof  Outhrie.  H.  R.  Frank- 
houaer,  BrandonvUle.  W.  Va.; 
Ward  TlMimaaon.  Bruceton  MlUs, 
W.  Va.:  Chas-  H.  Seeae.  Thelma 
Wolfe.  BrandonvlUe.  W.  Va^  Opal 
Bhaffw.  Bruoeton  MUla.  W.  Vs.: 
Ra^  Seeee.  Susie  Faulkner.  Roy 
Outhrie.  BrandonvUle.  W.  Va.; 
.  Mae  Darby.  Bruoeton  MiUa.  W. 
Va.:  Jeeeie  Oopeman.  Bvelyn  Seeee, 
A.  C.  Wnght,  Mary  A.  Wright, 
Oraos  Mayers.  Don  K.  Oale.  Bran- 
donvUle. W.  Va.:  Bdward  S.  BUott. 
Mrs.  ward  Thomas,  Bruoeton 
MUls.  W.  Va4  Mr.  and  Mn.  Ches- 
ter Messenger.  BrandonvlUe.  W. 
Va4  Ira  Thnmas  Bruceton  Mills. 
W.  Va.;  Harold  Moyers,  S.  K. 
WHgh^  Stella  O.  Moyeca,  Bran- 
«aa«Ula.  W.  Va. 
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In  Puerto  Rico. 


or  at  ]  east  temporarily  suspended 


provided  in  McUon  2  (c)  of  tbe  bllL 
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JwnM,  195*. 
Habit  O.  Stmcbbs, 

HOMC  Oflc*  BvOdint. 

WmshiHffton.  D.  C. 
PlesM  note  we,  tbe  follow* 
Ing  peiitloiMfs.\^  you  to  preeentto  tlM 
Booae  and  bsve  it  noted  In  tbe  OoiMBaB- 
■loHAi.  BBToas  tbe  number  of  algnftturee  In 
f»Tor  of  H.  B.  1237.  BrTwm.  to  probtblt  tbe 
trmnsportetlon  In  Intervtate  eonuneroe  of  al- 
coboUe  bererage  MlTertlalng  In  newspapers, 
periodicals,  etc^  and  Its  broadcasting  over 
radio  and  TV.  We  favor  tbe  above-named 
blU: 

Jeremlab  Kverly.  Bsle  Sverly.  J.  C.  Sver- 
ly,  Sallle  Bverly,  Bruoeton  Mills.  W.  Vs.; 
Luck  Wllce.  Clifton  Mills,  W.  Va.:  XUs- 
abetb  Boby,  Adella  KeUey,  Jesse  Ryan. 
Bdttb  Collins,  Mae  Ryan.  Dorotby 
Harsbbarger.  LoU  Teets,  Georgia 
CampbeU.  Alta  Campbell,  Helen 
KeUey.  Oeraldlne  CampbeU.  Donley 
Tsets,  Merle  Boby.  Dale  Kelley,  Harold 
L.  Roby,  Jesse  Collins,  Paul  Biirns, 
Bruoeton  Mills.  W.  Va. 


A  BUI  To  Amcad  tk 


Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

ow  ooMmcncoT 

nf  THE  HOOSS  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVBS 

Monday.  July  27.1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcobd,  I 
include  the  following  text  of  a  bill  I 
Introduced  today: 

A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Reorganisation  Act  of  ' 
1M0.  so  as  to  autborlae  eltber  House  of 
Congress  to  disapprove  specific  provisions 
In  reorgantaatton  plans  transmitted  by  tbe 
President. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  9  of  tbe 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1949  (6  U.  8.  C.  sec 
lS3a-4)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(d)  (1)  Btber  erf  the  two  Houses,  by  the 
afltomatlve  vote  of  a  majority  of  tbe  author- 
ised membership  of  that  House  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  expiration  of 
such  flO-day  period,  may  pass  a  resolution 
stating  that  that  House  disapproves  any 
one  or  more  (but  lees  than  aU)  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reorganisation  plan.  In  the 
event  that  such  a  partial  dlsaivroval  reeo- 
tutlon  Is  passed,  the  i»t>vlslon  or  provisions 
spedfled  therein  shaU  be  eliminated  from 
tbe  reorganisation  ^lan  and  shall  not  take 
effect. 

"(3)  No  sueh  partial  disapproval  reeolu- 
tlon  shall  be  lntrod\iced  or  passed  with  re- 
spect to  a  reorganisation  plan  unlees  one 
or  more  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  which  an  original  resolution  (as  defined 
In  section  303)  with  respect  to  such  plan 
Is  referred  shaU  have  submitted  In  connec- 
tion with  tbe  report  of  such  committee  on 
such  original  reeolutlon  a  minority  report 
recommending  the  Introduction  and  passage 
of  a  partial  disapproval  resolution  imder 
paragraph  (1),  tc^ther  with  a  statement 
of  any  suggestions  which  such  metnbo'  or 
members  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  re- 
vision or  amendment  of  each  provision  for 
which  such  disapproval  Is  sought;  and  no 
such  partial  disapproval  resolution  vrlth  re- 
spect to  a  reorganisation  plan  shall  be  In- 
troduced later  than  8  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays)  after 
the  original  reeolutlon  with  respect  to  sueh 
Igan  u  reported.  The  procedures  appUca- 
Itte  under  title  n  (as  amended  and  supple- 
mented  from  time   to   time   by   tbe   two 


rsaotittkms 
appl  cable 
dlaipproval 


mol  Ion 


day 

woiild 
8-day 
"(4) 
ShaU 


respectively)    to  the  considsratkm 
as  defined  In  section  303  shall 
to  tbe  consideration  at  par- 
resolutions  Introduced  un- 
subeectton;  but  nothing  In  section 
or  (e)  shall  prevent  the  mafclng  of 
to  discharge  the  committee  from 
consideration   of   a    partial   disap- 
iJMolutlon  under  section  304  (a). 
:  n  the  event  that  the  passage  of  a 
llsapproval  reeolutlon  with  respect 
re  organisation  plan  Is  recommended 
m  para^Taph   (3).  the  original 
with  respect  to  such  plan  shall 
considered   or   acted   upon   by  the 
ejoncemed  until  tbe  expiration  of  8 
days    (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
holidays)  after  It  la  reported,  not- 
_  section  308  (a) .  unless  the  60- 
foUowlng  the  date  of  transmittal 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
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] rotwlthstandlng  section  305   (a).  It 

be  in  (»rder  to  consider  or  act  upon 

disapproval  resolution  with  re- 

a   reorganisation    plan    in    either 

the  original  reeolutlon  with  respect 

plan  shaU   have  been  theretofore 

either  House. 

:  f .  after  the  disapproval  of  one  or 

pt  ^visions  of  a  recMfanisatlon  plan  by 

fisapiMXJval  resolution  as  provided  In 

the  President  transmits  to 

a  new  propoeal  setting  forth 

or  amended  version  of  such  pro- 

provlslons.  sueh  new  propoeal  shall 

as  a  separate  reorganization  plan. 

proceduree  generally  applicable  to 

of   reorganization   plans 

II.  as  amended  and  supplemented 

to  time  by  the  two  Houses,  re- 

shaU  be  applicable  to  the  oon- 

slderatlin  of  such  new  propocaL" 
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Aa  Exai^>lc  for  Ut  All 


E  STENSION  OP  REBIARBS 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WUCOIfSXJI 

IM  T^  HOD8B  OP  RKPRXSKNTAITVIS 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 
Mr.  t>AVIS  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 


er, in  s 


Bob  Ai  gva  of  the  Jefferson  Ck>unty  Daily 


Union 


put  his  finger  on  a  point  that  every  mem- 


ber of 


;he  House  should  keep  in  mind. 


I  kn<  )w  that  each  of  us  has  in  his  files 
letters  from  individuals  who  have 
writtex  to  us  in  support  of  particular 
project  B  in  their  communities,  and  have 
then  written  us  other  letters  condemn- 
ing us  for  our  failure  to  reduce  the 
spendiiig  of  the  Federal  Govemment. 


The 


last  sentence  of  Mr.  Angus'  edi- 


torial !  hould  be  the  watchword  of  every 
citizen,  and  especially  so  until  we  have 
brought  our  budget  into  balance  and 
have  begun  an  orderly  program  of  re- 
ductioi  [  of  our  huge  Federal  debt. 
The  ^torial  follows: 


Local 
local 
sharp 
general 
at 
their 


to    thU, 
munltl4i 
which 
latlOQ. 
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recent  brief  editorial,  my  friend 


of    Fort    Atkinson.    Wis.,    has 


Am  EZA1CP1.S  roa  Us  All 


chambers  of  commerce,  like  other 

cf^anlzations    often    cry    loudly    for 

in   Oovemment   spending  as   a 

policy — and  then  protest  violently 

retrenchment  which  trill  affect 

o^  areas. 

HoweFer.  there  are  honorable  exceptions 

and    a    group    of    Indiana    oom- 

reeently    provided     an     example 

deeervea  wldeepread  praise  and  emu- 


cuU 


prop  seed 


The  Army  decided  to  close  Oamp  Attar- 
bury,  which  meant  that  three  Indiana  mu- 
nicipalities, Indianapolis  among  them, 
would  directly  feel  the  loss  of  a  big  payroll. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  tbe  cham- 
bers of  conunerce  Involved  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  In  an  attempt  to  get  the 
decision  rescinded.  The  opposite  was  the 
case.  All  three  chambers  recognised  that 
economy  must  begin  at  home.  The  preei- 
dent  of  the  Indianapolis  chamber  wrote  the 
secretary  of  defense  pledging  support  to  the 
action  "regardless  of  Its  immediate  effect 
upon  this  locality."  His  letter  continued: 
"We  regard  the  necessity  for  economy  In 
Federal  spending  as  most  iirgent.  secondary 
only  to  the  requirements  of  adequate  de- 
fense of  our  country  against  a  foreign  army 
.  .  .  This  is  an  occasion  where  thoee  who 
urge  reducing  Federal  spending  should 
show  they  mean  what  they  say." 

We  will  have  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
Oovemment  when  that  attitude  Is  shared 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Bconomy 
In  Oovemment  miist  be  for  all — not  Just 
"the  other  fellow." 


ResolntioBS  Adopted  at  UAWXIO  Ofict 
aadl  Tedmkal  Workers'  Coafereaco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxDf  oxs 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  BEmXSKMTATXVB 

Monday.  Jtdy  27. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscots.  I 
herewith  include  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  UAW-CIO  Office  and  Technical 
Workers'  Ck>nference  representing  all 
office  and  technical  workers  in  the  UAW- 
dO  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada: 

BssoLunoN   5.  Walsh-Hbalst  Fobuo 
CoMTSACTs  Act 

Whereas  a  substantial  portion  of  our  na- 
tional economy  is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  materials  to  Implement  tbe  na- 
tional defense  program;  and 

Wh«:«as  thousands  of  office  and  tecSmlcal 
employees  are  employed  by  Industries  doing 
business  for  the  United  States  Oovemment; 
and 

Whereas  the  Public  Contracts  Act  excludes 
from  its  protection  most  of  these  oflloe  and 
technical  employees:  and 

Whereas  the  failure  to  protect  these  oOce 
and  technical  employees  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  caused  a  substantial 
loss  of  money  in  overtime  payments  and 
minimum-wage  standards  for  them;  and 

Whereas  this  exclusion  has  hampered 
greatly  the  progress  of  aU  office  and  tech- 
nical employees  In  the  United  States  of 
America  especially  thoee  who  have  not  had 
the  protection  of  bona  fide  labor  unions; 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  OlBoe 
and  Technical  WorlLers  of  the  UAW-CIO  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  goes 
on  record  urging  Congress  to  amend  the 
Public  Contracts  Act  so  that  all  office  and 
technical  employees  not  now  protected  by 
the  act  benefit  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  employees;  there- 
fore be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  vigorous  program  be  un- 
dertaken by  tbe  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  to  promote  such  legislation  to  cor- 
rect this  ever-increasing  Inequity;  therefor* 
be  it  flnaUy 

Re3ol7>ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded 
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1.  The  PresidsBt  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

8.  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

4.  Officers  and  executive  board  members  of 
the  UAW-CIO. 

6.  An  office  and  technical  units  within  tbe 
UAW-CIO. 

Adopted  May  9. 1953.  Solidarity  Housft.  De- 
troit, Mich. 

RasoLunoiff  8.  Fajb  Lasob  Stamsabds  Act 

Whereas  millions  at  office  and  technical 
employees  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that  was  adopted 
during  the  early  dates  of  the  New  Deal;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  trend  of  enforcement 
of  this  act  and  the  failure  to  adjiist  the 
administrative  regulations  of  the  act  as  It 
Influences  many  of  theee  office  and  technical 
employees  has  Jeopardised  the  protection  for 
thousands  of  these  employees;  and 

Whereas  managements  of  industries  cov- 
ered by  the  act  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
failure  to  modernize  the  provisions  of  the 
exempt  categories  to  reflect  the  current 
economy;  and 

Whereas  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovemment  Is  permitting  the  creation  of 
more  exempt  employees  thus  depriving  many 
office  and  technical  employees  of  tbe  over- 
time protections  of  the  act;  and 

Whereas  Oovemment  curtailment  of  em- 
ployees working  to  administer  this  act  has 
permitted  many  managements  to  feel  free 
to  overlook  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  office 
and  technical  employees  of  the  UAW-CIO 
meeting  In  the  dty  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  register 
its  protest  with  the  appropriate  authorities 
80  that  a  policy  Is  adopted  rapidly  by  the 
Oovemment  to  preoent  the  destroying  of 
the  original  benefits  of  the  fair  labor  stand- 
ards that  was  Intended  for  office  ux^  tech- 
nical employees;  be  it  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  United  SUtee  should  be  called  upon  to 
direct  the  administrator  of  the  act  to  call 
hearings  so  that  the  minimum  salary  of  975 
per  week  that  Is  currently  used  as  one  of 
the  criteria  to  de^rmlne  who  shoxild  be  ex- 
empt from  overtune  paynaents  should  be 
raised  to  the  more  appropriate  salary  of  $125 
per  week;  atul  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  exempt  supervisory  pro- 
visions be  corrected  to  exclude  only  bona 
fide  supervisors  and  that  the  same  salary 
adjustments  for  exemptloas  be  made  in  this 
category  that  are  set  forth  in  the  previous 
resolve;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tb«t  tbe  Republican  adminis- 
tration at  Washington.  D.  C,  refrain  from 
continuing  its  policy  of  reduction  of  funds 
in  the  operation  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  curtails  the  neceeeary  policing  of  in- 
dustry to  Insure  protection  for  millions  of 
workers  of  Industry;  and  be  it  flnaUy 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
forwarded  to— 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

8.  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

4.  Officers  and  executive  board  members  of 
the  UAW-CIO. 

6.  All  oSUm  and  technical  units  of  tbe 
UAW-CIO. 

Adopted  May  9.  1953.  BoUdarity  Housei. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

RxsoLunoN  9.  Tatt-Haitlbt  Act 

Whereas  one  of  the  instmments  xised  by 
management  to  offset  unionism  among  all 
vrorkers  has  been  their  policy  to  "divide  and 
conquer"  the  employees;  and 

Whereas  the  original  Wagner  Act  cwbed 
this  practice  of  management  In  the  early 
days  of  the  struggle  for  union  recognition 
of  production  and  maintenance  employees; 
and 

Whereas  the  organisational  drives  among 
office  and  technical  employees  vras  tmable  to 
r«celve  the  required  attention  during  these 


early  days  of  imkmlsatkm  of  tte  indtistilal 
production  and  maintenance  workers;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  in  addition  to  Its  crippling  powers 
over  tbe  advancement  of  the  labor  move- 
saent  as  a  whole  has  even  become  more  re- 
strictive in  tbe  organising  of  oflloe  and  tech- 
nical employees  by  the  law's  permissive  pro- 
visions of  "dividing"  and  the  eventual  "eon- 
quei-lng"  by  management  of  this  group:  and 

Whereas  the  free-speech  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  as  extended  to  management 
has  been  distorted  by  management  to  mean  a 
blackjack  right  to  Intimidate  with  a  veiled 
hammer  the  unorganised  oOloe  and  technical 
employees:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  offtoe  and 
technical  employees  meeting  In  the  city  of 
Detroit.  Mich.,  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  Taf  t-HarUey  Act 
because  of  its  many  unworkable  provisions; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  in  the  enactment  of  a  new 
labor-management  law  the  Congress  make 
provisions  to  prevent  management  from  re- 
tarding tbe  growth  of  office  and  technical 
unions  by  refxislng  to  Insert  In  the  law 
language  that  would  permit  the  authorities 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
"divide  and  conquer"  office  and  technical  em- 
ployees at  tbe  will  of  managen^nt;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  Insure  In  any  new 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  protection 
against  abuses  of  freedom  of  speech  as  cur- 
rently employed  by  managements  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  hamper  the  growth  of 
tinionlsm  among  the  office  and  technical  em- 
ployees; and  be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  a^les  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to — 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

4.  National  CIO. 

6.  Local  union  presidents  of  the  UAW-CIO. 

6.  Officers  and  executive  board  members  of 
the  UAW-Cia 

Adopted  May  9. 1963.  Solidarity  House,  De- 
troit, Mich. 


The  Korean  Anmstice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  UKPKSSKNTAtjlveS 

Monday.  Jidy  27. 1953 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  begiiming 
last  Saturday  with  the  Voice  of  America 
and  Reuter's  News  Service.  I  was  asked 
by  various  news  and  radio  services  to 
make  an  advance  comment  on  the  ex- 
pected Korean  armistice.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. We  had  to  formulate  In  advance 
of  an  uncertain  event,  and  before  we 
could  consider  the  comments  of  others, 
our  own  prospective  reactions  after  the 
event.  Here  is  the  comment  I  made. 
After  hearing  the  description  of  the 
armistice  ceremony,  the  moving  mes- 
sages of  President  Eisenhower  and  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  cmd  after  attempting  to 
answer  questions  for  the  press,  radio, 
and  television  on  the  significance  of  the 
armistice,  my  advance  comment  still 
summarizes  my  reactions: 

It's  a  blessing  that  the  fighting  and  kiU- 
ing  are  to  stop,  but  what  happens  from  now 
on  will  determine  whether  our  sacrlflces  In 
Korea  have  been  worth  while. 


In  1918  we  celebrated  an  armistice  but 
somehow  after  military  victory,  we  lost  the 
peace,  and  had  to  fight  again.  This  time  we 
have  an  armistice  without  victory.  We 
should  remember  that  the  struggle  for  Just 
and  lasting  peace  has  Just  begun.  To  over- 
come our  enemies  we  must  first  overcome 
the  forces  of  Indifference,  Ignorance,  appease- 
ment, and  defeatism  among  our  allies,  and 
In  our  own  ranka. 

We  have  taught  the  Communists  a  Moody 
lesson  In  Korea.  Armed  aggression  has  not 
paid  off — yet.  We  must  not  trade  away  the 
benefits  of  that  lesson  at  the  conference 
table.  If  the  diplomats  at  the  free  world 
show,  In  their  dealings  with  the  enemy  and 
with  each  other,  the  teamwork,  the  reeolu- 
tlon. and  resourcefulness  that  oxir  fighting 
men  have  deaK>nstrated  in  Korea,  we  will 
have  a  chance  for  victory  In  the  cause  which 
those  who  have  struggled  there  have  thxu 
far  so  nobly  advanced. 


The  ForeifB-Aid  Bifl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOXTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TBS  HOUSB  OF  REPHBSENTATIVX3 

Monday.  Jvly  27. 1953 

Mr,  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  cut- 
ting the  foreign-aid  bill  from  $5.1  to  H*, 
the  House  showed  the  first  sign  in  the 
last  21  years  of  protecting  the  taxpasrers 
of  this  country  from  an  unbearable  tax 
load.  During  all  of  these  jrears  the 
slogan  has  been.  "XSive  the  world  any- 
thing it  wants  of  our  cadi  and  the  lives 
of  our  boys  if  only  we  can  be  permitted 
to  involve  ourselves  in  every  controversy 
in  the  world." 

After  this  long  period  of  absolute 
failure  it  would  appear  now  that  we 
should  have  had  enough.  But  I  sup- 
pose It  is  like  tapering  off  a  drunkard 
too  quidcly.  We  have  been  Intoxicated 
BO  long  with  the  desire  to  direct  world 
affairs  that  it  is  quite  Impossible  to  quit 
abruptly.  This  cut  was  a  good  start, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  next  Con- 
gress win  go  farther  In  ^at  direction 
than  this  one  has  done.  We  have  any 
number  of  Congressmen  who,  at  their 
own  expense,  have  visited  the  countries 
to  which  we  have  given  our  cash,  and 
they  report  that  we  have  changed  noth- 
ing by  doing  so.  Italy  is  still  37  percent 
CJommunlst,  Fraiuse  is  close  to  40  per- 
cent, and  England  is  48  percent  for  the 
AtUee  philosophy,  which  is  half-brother 
to  communism.  These  men  report  that 
we  do  not  appear  to  have  a  friend  in 
Europe. 

With  money  and  influence  we  have 
been  trying  to  organiae  NATO.  We  have 
spent  untold  millions  trying  to  arouse 
In  these  people  the  desire  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  possible  aggres- 
sion of  Russia,  but  where  have  we  got? 
England  will  not  go  into  the  lineup  unless 
we  furnish  all  the  money,  and  unless  she 
can  keep  on  trading  with  Russia. 
C*urchlll  is  just  as  strong  for  the  trade 
with  Russia  and  the  Communist  satel- 
lites as  Attlee  ever  was. 

England  comes  out  now  and  brazenly 
says  she  will  continue  her  trade  with 
the  Red  countries.  She  says  she  has 
balanced  her  budget  and  has  reduced 
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statement  to  make  after  she  has  received 
over  $40  billion  from  us.  Now  that  we 
know  what  kind  of  partner  we  have  in 
&igland.  both  in  Asia  and  in  NATO,  we 
ought  to  see  what  any  purported  under- 
standing  with  England  means.  It  means 
Just  exactly  nothing.  She  will  follow 
appeasement  to  the  last  ditch,  and  desert 
all  of  her  friends.  All  through  her  his- 
tory England  has  deserted  her  friends  if 
she  might  increase  her  trade.  It  was 
oold-blooded.  was  it  not.  when  Chamber- 
lain, in  his  appeasement  of  Hitler,  delib- 
erately deserted  Poland?  Was  it  not 
cold-blooded  when  he  deserted  Czecho- 
slovakia? So  what  is  the  value  of  an 
alliance  with  England? 

There  are  ample  provisions  in  the  law 
already  passed  by  Congress  to  djny  any 
aid  to  England  while  she  is  trading  with 
our  enemies.  It  was  not  enforced  by 
Trtunan.  and  as  Eisenhower  is  following 
the  same  foreign-policy  pattern,  he  has 
not  enforced  it.  And  here  we  are.  fight- 
ing the  enemy  and  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  our  boys,  while  England  is  bolstering 
up  the  very  countries  we  are  fighting. 
Tet  England — grand  old  England — is 
our  ally.  We  must  help  England — she 
has  such  a  grand  history.  Yes,  a  history 
of  International  intrigue  and  exploita- 
tion that  has  been  the  major  cavise  of  all 
wars  in  the  last  200  years.  We  must  pay 
the  bill  for  her  attempt  to  socialise  all 
British  Industries.  We  must  supply  the 
money  to  keep  up  her  monarchy  and  sup- 
port the  dukes  and  counts  and  no- 
accounts;  we  must  pay  the  bill  for  her 
coronations;  we  mvist  balance  her  budg- 
et; we  must  reduce  her  taxes.  Can  you 
beat  that  for  a  foreign  policy?  Are  we 
all  Tories,  or  are  there  enough  Ameri- 
cans left  to  stop  this  crime  against  the 
United  States? 

How  often  have  you  heard  some 
leader  say  that  we  must  remain  united 
with  the  free  nations?  Who  are  some  of 
the  "free  nations"?  France  is  one  of 
them.  Is  her  policy  that  of  a  free  na- 
tion? Does  she  practice  freedom  in  In- 
dochina? What  business  does  she  have 
there?  She  is  there  because  she  is  ex- 
ploiting the  natural  resoxirces  of  that 
country  and  maintains  a  government  by 
force  to  protect  her  interests.  Is  that  a 
free  nation?  Before  we  get  much  fur- 
ther along  we  may  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
ply troops  to  fight  the  native  people  who 
are  struggling  for  freedom  there.  We 
have  contributed  all  assistance  possible 
to  the  Trench,  outside  of  manpower, 
and  I  should  not  be  at  all  siirprised  to 
learn  that  we  have  furnished  manpower. 
This  would  be  an  act  of  fighting  against 
people  who  are  striving  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  the  French  yoke. 

We  told  England  to  get  out  of  India 
and  let  the  Indii  a  people  settle  their  own 
affairs,  and  England  got  out.  What 
reascm  is  there  for  not  telling  France  the 
same  thing — to  get  out  of  Indochina  and 
let  the  people  there  settle  their  own 
affairs?  Is  this  great  freedom-loving 
nation  to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of 
supporting  exploitation? 

We.  of  course,  are  not  powerful  enough 
to  tell  France  what  to  do.  nor  should  we ; 
but  we  do  hav«  4he  power  to  withhold 
^oaia  andctfts  la  money  to  a  so-called 
free  >^1%|Hbat  is  engaged  In  exploita- 
tion of  iTeBttQtry 


the  da  f  will  come  when  we  will  reverse 
this  p<  illcy  we  have  been  following,  and 
attend  to  onr  own  business.  It  is  com- 
ing fait  now.  for  3  years  ago  we  could 
muster  only  68.  votes  to  oppose  this  for- 
eign SI  ending.  Now  we  have  155  against 
all  8p(nding,  and  a  majority  willing  to 
cut  it  ( lown  25  percent.  I  think  the  next 
campa  Ign  will  eliminate  several  more  of 
the  Munbers  who  now  are  so  interna- 
tional Bt  minded  that  they  want  to  con- 
tinue the  same  old  spree  of  foreign 
spendlig.  In  the  debate  on  this  issue, 
the  rex>rd  will  disclose  the  names  of 
those  '7ho  wanted  to  restore  funds  that 
had  be  en  cut.  I  doubt  if  any  appro]  '^^a- 
tion  c(  uld  be  too  large  for  them. 

In  s  >eaking  on  the  bill  in  the  debate, 
the  g  intleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNi  rl  said  he  was  surprised  that  the 
Repub  lean  Members  were  not  following 
the  Ptesident,  who  does  not  want  this 
bUl  cui.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
surprised,  for  he  followed  President  Tru- 
man blindly,  and  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  tae  Republicans  should  not  support 
President  Eisenhower  in  the  same  way. 
The  difference  is  that  this  Republican 
Congri  !ss  is  not  a  rubberstamp  Congress. 
Becauie  the  other  Congress  was  a  rub- 
bersta  np  Congress  is  no  reason  why  this 
one  sfc  ould  be.  That  rubberstamp  Con- 
gress <  f  last  year  was  defeeted.  and  this 
R<^pub  lean  Ccmgress  will  be  defeated  if 
tho  pt  ople  are  convinced  that  it  is  the 
same  ind. 

It  n  ay  be  that  the  Pre.<ddent  will  have 
enoug  I  influence  with  the  Senate  to  re- 
store he  cuts,  but  that  will  in  no  way 
reflect  upon  the  action  of  the  House. 
The  Ssnate  does  not  always  show  good 
Judgm  ent.  The  examples  are  many.  Its 
approval  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Natioi^  was  one  example  of  their  lapse 
of  good  sense. 

In  ihe  Constitutional  Convention  it 
was  recognized  by  its  framers  that  the 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  the 

strings  of  the  Nation.    That  was 

the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
that  t^ay  no  appropriation  bill  can  be 
starte<  [  in  the  Senate — it  must  be  started 

House.  Still,  the  Senate  may  not 
be  as  iasy  this  time,  and  some  of  these 
cuts  n  ay  be  retained. 

following  table  shows  the  debts  of 
foreign  covmtries  who  receive  aid  from 
the  Uiited  States: 
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currencies  redaeed  to  United  Stetas  doUan, 
SovietHMXupied  areas. 


Several  European  countries  have  drastical- 
ly reduced  their  debkS  In  terms  of  United 
States  dollars  by  the  old  Inflationary  trick  of 
devaluating  their  currencies.  In  this  way 
Prance  reduced  her  public  debt  from  $30.- 
989.706,711  in  19S0  to  $10,017,000,000  In  1953. 

Other  countries  have  used  European  coun- 
terpart funds  for  debt  retirements.  The 
counterpart  funds  which  consist  of  local 
ciirrencies  deposited  In  a  special  account  to 
balance  the  grants  of  American  commod- 
ities received  of  ECA  and  MSA  have  been 
used  for  debt  retirement  as  follows: 

Austria $86. 000, 000 

Denmark ISO,  100, 000 

Prance .       171, 400, 000 

Netherlands 197,  iOO,  000 

Norway ^       392.700,000 

United  Kingdom 1, 708,  700, 000 

Total  debt  retirements,  a.  589, 300,  000 
These  debt  retirements  originated  in  the 
grants-in-aid  of  food   and  other  commod- 
ities purchased  with  American  tax  dollars. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIFOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEMTATTVSS 
Monday.  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  CaUfomia.  BCr. 
Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  a  problem 
which  may  seem  minor  to  us  but  which 
looms  large  to  the  men  involved,  the 
cadets  and  midshipmen  of  otir  Service 
Academies. 

By  regulation,  students  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  are  required  to  live  oo 
their  service  pay.  and.to  live  frugally, 
without  compensation  from  outside 
sources. 

This  is  admittedly  good  training  for 
futxire  officers,  but  the  high  cost  of  llv« 
ing  has  caught  up  with  the  cadets  and 
midshipmen,  too.  They  have  arrived 
at  the  ridiculous  point  where  actual  re- 
quired expenditures  during  training  run 
higher  than  their  pay.  As  a  result,  each 
man  is  in  debt  by  graduation  time. 
Rather  than  force  our  future  officers  Into 
such  a  position,  we  must  permit  them  in- 
creases in  their  pay  and  allowances,  to 
cover  their  actual  expenses  and  some  In- 
cidental expenses,  too.  Who  wants  to 
be  a  young  man  without  a  few  coins  to 
Jingle  in  his  pocket? 

I  enclose  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
from  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune: 
Smvm  ACADUCT  Pat  Too  Low 

Shabby  treatment  Is  reported  of  cadets  and 
midshipmen  at  the  United  States  Military 
and  Naval  Academies  at  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis. Their  pay  Ls  so  low  that  they  often 
find  themselves  in  debt  at  graduation  time. 

That's  the  gist  of  reports  a  series  of  visi- 
tors to  the  Academies  have  made  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

The  young  men  receive  much  In  the  way 
of  support  and  supplies,  but  their  cash  sti- 
pend Is  only  $80  a  month,  the  same  as  was 
being  paid  before  World  War  II.  It's  not 
enough  to  meet  their  1953  cash  needs. 

Academy  students,  carefully  selected, 
trained  at  great  pains,  commissioned  as  en- 
signs and  second  lieutenants  with  the  idea 
that  they  shall  develop  Into  mUltary  leaders 
for  the  United  States,  deserve  treatment  a$ 
good  as  the  Nation  can  give  them. 


professional  careers— eveu  uieu  »«  lea 
opulent    siuns — under    burdens   of    debt    is 
wrong. 

The  President  has  asked  Defense  Secre- 
tary WUson  to  investigate  and  make  proper 
adjustments.  The  oondltlon  requires  being 
set  right  promptly. 


A  Good  Time  To  Remembef 


EXHSSmOS  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  MXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Jvly  27, 1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rbcokd  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday,  July 
25,  which  recalls  the  felicitous  spirit 
that  has  traditionally  marked  our  rela- 
tions with  the  government  which,  until 
1949,  controlled  the  mainland  of  China. 
The  occasion  of  the  editorial  was  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  between  this  Government  and  the 
Republic  of  China,  providing,  explicitly, 
for  tariff  autonomy  for  China,  and,  im- 
plicitly, for  the  continuing  development 
of  friendly  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

Unhappily,  the  Chinese  mainland  now 
lies  crushed  under  the  heel  of  Red  ty- 
ranny, but  the  traditional  friendship 
between  this  coimtry  and  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  on  Formosa 
still  endures.  As  the  Times  well  says, 
"They  are  still  our  friends,  and  they  de- 
serve and  need  our  continued  recogni- 
tion and  support** 

The  Times  editorial  follows: 

A  aSTH   AKNTVCBSaar 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  today  Secretary  of 
SUte  Kellogg  dispatched  a  note  to  the  Par- 
eign  Office  of  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China  through  our  Ulnlster  at  Peiplng,  John 
V.  A.  MacMurray.  It  constituted  a  de  facto 
recognition  of  that  government  and  expressed 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
clude a  new  treaty  with  China  that  would 
restore  complete  tariff  autonomy  to  the  Chi- 
nese Republic.  This  was  the  first  such  act 
of  recognition  by  a  foreign  power  and  It  was 
hailed  at  the  time  In  this  newspwper  as  a 
step  that  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige  of 
the  Chinese  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  our  traditional  friendship. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  within  24  hoxirs 
of  the  sending  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  note,  setting 
what  the  New  York  Times  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  caUed  "an  extraordinary  example 
of  speed  In  International  affairs."  The  Chi- 
nese reaction  was  one  of  friendly  satisfaction. 
The  Chinese  people,  said  a  note  from  the 
Nationalist  Government,  "rejoice  In  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  first  power  to 
make  a  response  In  the  spirit  of  sincerity 
and  good  wUl."  It  went  on  to  say  that  "such 
frank  cooperation  between  the  American 
Government  and  people  and  the  Chinese 
Government  and  people  wUl  not  only  put 
the  traditional  friendship  between  the  two 
countries  on  a  yet  firmer  and  nobler  foun- 
dation, but  also  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

Many  things  have  happened  in  the  35  years 
that  have  passed.  That  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment, then  regarded  as  the  proper  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  China  and  the 
hope  for  stabUlty  and  peace  in  the  Par  Bast, 
has  been  driven  from  the  Chinese  mainland 
by  a  regime  that  Is  under  foreign  domination 


zor  the  United  States  has  been  traduced  by 
that  regime  and  it  has  soiight  to  fasten 
itself  more  securely  upon  the  Chinese  i>eo- 
ple  by  a  campaign  of  hatred  for  all  things 
American.  That  regime.  In  turn.  Is  seeking 
recognition  by  the  same  nation  that  It  vU- 
ifles  and  against  which — along  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations — ^it  has  taken 
up  aggressive  arms. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  good  time  to  lemeot- 
ber  what  happened  26  years  ago.  It  is  not 
a  happy  anniversary.  Our  friends  of  that 
time  have  given  proof  of  their  friendship 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  withstand 
the  military  force  that  was  thrown  against 
them.  Fortunately,  some  of  them  have  s\ir- 
vlved  and  the  spirit  that  has  animated  them 
Is  stlU  aUve  on  Pormosa.  They  are  stUl  our 
friends  and  they  deserve  and  need  our  con- 
tinued recognition  and  support. 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  regretful  over 
what  we  did  on  July  25,  1938.  We  have  good 
reason  to  be  sure,  now,  that  we  do  nothing 
which  we  need  to  regret  some  36  years  hence. 


Mexican  Farm  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAurouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems 
facing  California  today  is  that  of  the  il- 
legal Mexican  immigrant  farm  laborer^ 
the  so-called  wetback. 

There  are  over  22.000  legally  admitted 
contract  Mexican  farm  laborers  cur- 
rently helping  to  raise  and  harvest  crops 
in  California.  These  men  are  working  as 
a  result  of  an  international  agreement, 
which  sets'up  certain  criteria  by  which 
farm  labor  can  be  imported  and  hired  for 
specific  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contract  program 
may  be  proving  sucessf  ul  in  the  Midwest- 
em  States  and  other  areas  away  from  the 
border.  But  it  has  created  enormous 
difficulties  close  to  the  border.  The  ma- 
jor problem  it  has  created  is  the  influx 
of  so-called  wetbacks.  Many  of  these 
are  Mexicans  living  near  the  border  who 
traditionally  have  worked  on  United 
States  farms  as  their  services  were 
needed,  but  who  are  not  recognized  in  the 
present  agreements  calling  for  importa- 
tion of  workers  from  the  interior  zones 
of  Mexico. 

While  the  contract  program  admit- 
tedly has  been  a  boon  to  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  California.  As 
evidence  of  the  problem,  the  number 
of  Mexican  aliens  deported  for  illegal 
entry  has  steadily  risen  each  year,  in- 
creasing from  50.000  in  1944  to  575.000 
in  1950.  It  is  estimated  that  over  600.- 
000  were  deported  last  year,  some  of 
them,  of  course,  being  deported  2  or 
3  or  even  a  dozen  times  per  season.  Tlieir 
number  has  increased  tenfold  during 
the  same  period  that  contract  nationals 
were  being  imported.  Thus  the  contract 
national  program  seems  correlated  and 
perhaps  even  responsible  for  the  Influx 
of  Illegal  Mexican  workers. 

Traditionally,  American  and  Mex- 
icans have  crossed  the  border  at  will. 


migration  Act  does  not  even  set  up  In- 
formation quotas  for  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  As  a  result,  citi- 
zens of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
are  able  to  work  in  the  United  States 
today  as  farm  laborers  or  luml>er Jacks 
through  the  use  of  a  crossing  card  sys- 
tem, whereby  the  prospective  worker 
deals  directly  with  the  employer  or  em- 
Idoyer  group,  and  is  given  a  temporary 
visa  in  the  form  of  an  identifiable 
crossing  card. 

Prior  to  our  contract  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  a  simple 
border  crossing  card  was  issued  to 
Mexican  nationals  desiring  to  work  on 
farms  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
little  red  tape  involved  and  there  were 
few  problems  of  illegal  entries. 

But  today,  despite  the  contract  work- 
ers on  hand,  we  are  faced  with  the  in- 
tolerable problem  of  herding  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  back 
into  Mexico  annually  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  come  into  this  country 
legally,  with  crossing  cards,  as  they 
formerly  did. 

We  spend  enormous  sums  of  money 
setting  up  barbed-wire  detention  camps 
near  the  lx)rder.  We  search  out  the  poor 
hunted  "braceros"  with  airplanes  and 
helicopters,  and  drive  them  back  across 
the  borde»  in  busloads  and  truckloads, 
and  still  they  fiood  back  into  California. 
Why,  Mr.  Speaker?  Because  a  definite 
need  for  their  services,  a  market  for 
their  abilities,  exists  in  the  farm  labor 
shortage  areas  of  California. 

As  long  as  there  are  crops  to  harvest 
and  fields  to  till  and  a  need  for  workers 
to  do  the  Job.  we  will  have  Mexican  im- 
migrants appearing  on  the  scene  to  do 
the  work  that  American  workers  shun. 
As  our  efforts  to  restrain  them  increase, 
we  will  take  more  desperate  measures, 
and  more  desperate  problems  Willi  en- 
sue. 

It  seems  more  sensible  to  go  back  to 
the  previous  worker  system  of  a  border 
crossing  card,  that  makes  the  Job  of 
identifying  each  worker  a  simple  one  and 
makes  enforcement  of  immigration  au- 
thorities more  workable. 

I  suggest  that  this  Congress  take  defi- 
nite steps  to  permit  and  require  the  us- 
age of  Mexican  border  crossing  cards, 
such  as  are  now  in  use  on  the  Canadian 
border.  The  McCarran- Walter  Act  spe- 
cifically permits  such  cards  to  be  issued 
as  the  need  exists.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  need  exists  in  California  today. 
Surely  the  international  agreement  with 
Mexico  can  be  amended  to  permit  the 
usage  of  crossing  cards  along  the  Mexi- 
can lx>rder.  If  necessary,  a  buffer  zone 
extending  100  miles  into  the  United 
States  could  be  set  up  within  which 
crossing  card  holders  could  work.  But 
in  any  event,  the  crossing  card  system 
is  the  only  logical  means  of  solving  tho 
••wetback"  problem. 

One  of  California's  outstanding  socie- 
ties, the  Commonwealth  Club,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  studjring  and  debat- 
ing the  problem  for  many  months.  Un- 
der unanimous  oonsoit.  I  include  with 
m,>  remarks  the  results  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  club  among  its  members: 
The  issues  involved  in  the  importation— 
legally  or  Ulegally— of  Mexican  workers  to 
meet  farm  labor  requirements  on  this  side 
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at  tlM  border  have  been  the  eubject  of  an 
IS-mooth  study  by  tbe  OommcmwtmXXh  Ovb 
at  CaltfomlA  ttaroxi«:ti  its  ImmlgratUm  eeo 
Uon.  Speeken  representing  labor,  agrlctil- 
ture.  and  otlier  Interested  partlea  wera 
baard. 

A  copy  of  tbe  •eetlon'a  published  report 
Is  encloaed.  At  the  condosion  of  the  study, 
this  report  was  mailed  to  all  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  Callfamla  and  a 
vote  of  the  club,  in  which  all  members  were 
eligible  to  participate,  thereupon  taken, 
with  tbe  following  results: 

I.  Do  you  favor  employment  at  contract 
Mexican  labor  where  there  la  shortage  of 
farm  labor?     Tea.  1.463;  no.  134. 

a.  Do  you  beUeTe  certain  types  of  Califor- 
nia agrlcultxire  would  be  seriously  Interfered 
with  If  not  given  access  to  a  supply  of  (sea- 
sonal) temporary  alien  labor?  Tea.  1388; 
no.  18B. 

3.  Do  you  favor  International  agreements 
permitting  aUens  to  enter  the  United  States 
for  specific  time  periods — 

(a)  Solely  to  work  in  agriculture?  Yes. 
1391;  no.  aoo. 

(b)  Solely  to  work  In  Industryt  Tea.  S5S; 
DO.  MIS. 

4.  Should  Importatioaa  of  alien  workers  be 
prohlbitM  except  after  an  international 
agreement  with  their  home  country  baa  been 
completed  covering  such  importation?  Tea, 
1.151:  no.  354. 

5.  Do  you  believe  employment  of  contract 
Mexican  labor  threatens  United  States  Uv- 
ing  standards?     Yes,  312;  no,  1.199. 

8.  Is  the  wetback'  Mexican  immigrant  a 
danger  to  our  living  standards?  'Bee,  688;  no, 
853. 

7.  Should  the  number  of  border  patrolmen 
be  eubetantlally  increased?  Yes,  937;  no. 
488. 

8.  Should  it  be  made  a  criminal  offense 
knowingly  to  employ  an  alien  who  entered 
the  United  States  illegally?  Yes.  998;  no. 
685. 

0.  Should  tt  be  made  a  criminal  offease 
knowingly  to  harbor,  or  transport  aliens 
who  have  entered  the  United  States  ille- 
gally?   Yes.  1338;  no.  314. 

10.  Should  the  international  agreement 
with  Mexico  set  forth  a  deCLnlte  miniTnum 
wage  rate  for  contract  Mexican  labor?  Yes. 
1,063;  no.  476. 

II.  Should  there  be  a  permanent  federal 
Oommtsston  on  Migratory  Labor?    Yes.  878; 

Stuakt  B.  Wasb, 
Executive  Secretary,  Commonwealth 
Club  ol  CaU/omia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XIXINOIB 

XK  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVKS 

Mondav.  Julv  27, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoui.  I 
herewith  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  on 
July  1.  1953.  entitled  'Xet  Hawaii  in 
Now-: 

LsT  Hawaii  nv  Wow 

The  argtment  has  been  advanced  by  some 
Senators  that  we  should  not  admit  Hawaii 
to  statehood  because  cQ**^yll^"'*"*'  1>  rampant 
thers.  This  argumen^^Hftuna  tO  Ui^  h^Mg 
water  like  a  sieve.  wJC 


te  hMteed  a  problem  la  tlie 

where  Barry  Bridges  and  Jack  Ball. 
Kremlin's  stanchest  friends,  have 

and   dominated  the   Intema- 

[jongshoremen's  and  Warehouaemenli 
But  communism  has  been  and  la  a 
__  here.  too. 

treat  majcrlty  of  our  people  In  BawaU 

I  kl  Americans.    They  will  not  be  bol- 

In  their  ilght  against  communism  by 

1  ept  in  a  category  at  second-class  eitl- 

It  is  a  Bawallan  Jury,  remember. 

Just  convicted  Jack   HaU  and  six 

as  Commtinist  plotters  against  the 

.  States. 

looner  we  admit  Bawali — and  Alaska, 
statehood,  the  stronger  will  be  our 
front  against  the  Red  rodenta. 
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Mr. 


SMITH     of     Mississippi.     Mr. 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
ixcerpts  from  the  financial  column 
Robert  P.  Vanderpoel.  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times: 
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1946,  freighters  have  earrled  away 

i^erlca  some  $34  billion  worth  of  goods 

above  what  the  freighters  brought 

since    1948.   tbe  Congress  of   the 

States  has  given  away  930  billion  in 

aid.    Those  two  figures  are  not  al- 

i^entieal  by  accident.     We  have  bad  to 

Ames  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
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» The  term  ••wetback"  refers  to  Mexican  Im- 
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"Hofr  much  more  sensible  It  would  have 

thes*.  past  7  years.  If  we  had  lowered 

barriers  and  permitted  our  Allies 

to  the  United  States  $30  billion 

>f   goods — so   that   they   would   have 

the  dollars  they  needed.     Our  taxes 

lave  been  $30  biUloc  less  (the  indl- 

Ineome  tax  could  have  been  IS  percent 

example.  In  each  of  tbe  last  7  years) , 

would   &lao   be  richer   because   we 

own  the  Imported  goods." — Gaxonxb 


B  7T  AmBiCAiv  Act  Cost  Bifoncons 
Repi  esentatlve  Fxank  E.  SicrrR,  Democrat, 
of  Mil  Blssippl,  has  estimated  that  the  so- 
called  Buy  American  Act  has  cost  the  Ameri- 
can ta^Myers  a  minimum  of  $3  billion  and 
possibqr  as  much  as  $10  billion. 

the  amount  it  is  not  only  an 
expense    but    a   hindrance    to 
economic  stability.    Actually,  the  cost 
doyble  one.    The  Government  pays  more 
goods  and  then  is  forced  to  con- 
aid  to  foreign  nations, 
column  harps  and  harps  on  this  Issue 
it  is  vitally  important  and  we  make 
410W  progress   In   the   direction   of   a 
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world 
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such 
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Presdent  Elsenhower  has  advocated  tak- 
ing th<  Buy  American  Act  off  the  books.  In 
this  pc  sition  he  has  the  support  of  virtually 
every  tconomlst  In  the  land.  Yet  the  act 
remain  B.  a  mockery  to  this  country's  eco- 
nomic maturity. 

1  Bx  Dmcnon  Ws  Shouu*  Tbatb. 

*rrh4  Customs  Simplification  Act  must  be 

the  Buy  American  Act  must  be  re- 

and  more  fundamental  and  protec- 

tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  must 

refTlsed.''— JOBM  a.  Colkmak. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  mw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPBESKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  27, 1953 

IdT.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  would  favor  the  enactment  of  a  na- 
tional sales  tax  are  at  work  again.  In 
recent  months  renewed  attempts  are  evi- 
dent. I  believe  that  a  national  sales  tax 
is  bad  for  our  country,  and  I  want  to  teU 
you  why. 

The  first  defect  of  a  national  sales  tax 
is  that  it  violates  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple. For  many  years,  this  Nation  has 
recognised  that  as  one's  income  rises, 
taxes  should  take  a  larger,  rather  than  a 
smaller,  share  of  that  income.  It  has 
recognised  that  so  far  as  possible  pro- 
gressive taxes — rather  than  regressive 
taxes — should  be  imposed.  A  national 
sales  tax  would  shift  the  present  burden 
imposed  on  the  more  well  to  do  directly 
to  the  less  well  to  do — and  this  without 
any  Justification  because  I  recognize  that 
the  tax  burden  at  the  present  time  is  op« 
pressive  to  all  in  America  without  r^:ard 
to  the  high  or  low  earning  brackets. 

The  sales  tax  has  its  principal  impact 
on  persons  with  low  income  who  spend 
all — and  very  often  more  than  all — their 
income.  The  smaller  the  income,  the 
larger  is  the  share  of  the  tax.  Yet  sales 
tax  proponents  ignore  this  truth  or 
blithely  discard  it  in  rationalizing  their 
position  which  is  dictated  by  self-inter- 
est. Their  argument  that  their  own 
tax  burden  stifles  incentives  to  invest  and 
create  new  Job  opportunitiennust  be  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  is.  In  the  face  of 
tremendous  Industry  profits — even  after 
taxes— and  very  great  investment,  It  is 
difilcult  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  argument.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  sales  tax  falls 
hardest  on  the  poor,  increases  in  burden 
with  the  number  of  children,  reduces  the 
power  to  purchase  the  products  of  indus- 
try, and  exacts  its  toll  in  bad  times  as 
well  as  good. 

In  addition  to  the  Inequity— I  might 
almost  say  innnorality — of  a  sales  tax, 
grave  administrative  and  compliance 
problems  arise.  I  rannot  detail  them  in 
this  brief  statement  but  let  me  point  out 
a  few  of  the  other  problems.  If  the  tax 
is  levied  at  the  manufacturers  level,  the 
consumer  will  not  only  pay  the  tax  which 
is  collected  from  the  manufacturer,  but 
he  will  also  pay  a  profit  on  the  tax  as 
successive  percentage  markups  are  ap- 
plied by  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  to 
the  cost-plus  tax.  A  $1  tax  could  easily 
be  pyramided  to  a  $2.25  price  rise  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  In  nearly  every 
case,  the  consumer  would  be  ignorant  of 
how  much  tax  he  actually  did  pay— 
whether  $1  or  $2.25  or  more  or  less.  We 
thus  have  a  well-hidden  tax — and  some 
people  see  in  this  a  virtue.    I  do  not. 

A  major  problem  with  the  retail  sales 
tax.  if  that  form  should  be  adopted,  is 
the  fact  that  31  States  and  hundreds  of 
local  communities  ali'eady  imrpose  retail 
sales  taxes.  To  impose  a  tax  at  the  na- 
tional level  would  trreatlv  increftsf*  the 
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nuisance.  Further,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  encroached  enough  on  the  rev- 
enue sources  of  the  States.  As  the  Con- 
gress is  about  to  create  a  commission  to 
study  Federal  and  State  fiscal  relations, 
we  should  not  further  becloud  the  atmos- 
phere. 

A  national  sales  tax  Is  Just  plain  un- 
fair. The  litUe  feUow  with  UtUe  earn- 
ings does  not  smoke  less  than  a  million- 
aire, but  he  is  being  hit  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  millionaire.  The  ridicu- 
lous taxes  on  so-called  luxuries,  such  as 
baby  powder  and  ladles'  handbags  are  a 
clear-cut  example  of  foolishness  and 
inequity. 

We  in  this  Nation  appreciate  the  fact 
that  a  mild  man  of  mild  Income  can 
afford  some  basic  luxuries  of  living.  We 
realize  that  we  do  have  to  pay  taxes  com- 
mensurate with  the  enjosrment  of  a  free 
life  here  In  America.  But  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  other  countries  where  en- 
tire economies  become  unsettled  by  too 
stringent  taxes  on  general  sales  to  a 
point  where  the  Government  finally  be- 
comes a  monopoly  in  nearly  everything 
a  man  wants  and  needs. 

If  the  budget  must  be  balanced,  the 
only  way  to  balance  it  Is  to  cut  down  on 
fooUsh  spending,  and  reallocate  the  tax 
position  to  where  most  of  it  is  predicated 
on  income  and  earnings  where  the  big 
winner  pays  more  and  the  little  earner 
pays  his  fair  and  Just  share  of  the  Gov- 
ernment we  all  enjoy. 

The  well  of  productivity  and  pros- 
perity can  be  easily  misoned  when  you 
prohibit  the  majority  from  spending  and 
this  prohibition  is  easily  effected  by  a 
large  sales  tax  on  a  national  scale.  I 
am  opposed  to  it  I  will  oppose  it.  and 
I  will  ask  our  Committee  on  Wasrs  and 
Means  to  forget  about  this  one— apart 
from  the  politics. 

To  conclude,  our  tax  burden  Is  great. 
We  are  restless  imder  it.  But  before  we 
redistribute  the  burden,  let  us  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  surrendering  our  prin- 
ciples. A  sales  tax — ^whatever  its  form- 
is  not  a  tax  based  on  ability  to  pay.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  tax  which  unfairly 
burdens  the  right  to  live  and  to  die. 


Rcterveir  ef  Taleet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ouoow 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Jlfomfay,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  include  as  part 
of  these  remarlts  the  lead  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Oregonian, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  July  19, 1953,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  establishment  of  a 
national  monument  to  that  far-seeing 
and  indefatigable  worker,  George  Wash- 
ington Carver.  The  editorial  follows: 
lUsnvoia  or  Talent 

In  establlahlng  a  national  monument  to 
Oeorge  Washington  Carver  at  Diamond,  Mo., 
tbe  other  day.  Secretary  of  Interior  Douglas 
McKay  euloglj»d  the  great  Negro  agricul- 
tural chemist  for  what  he  had  accomplished 


for  aU  racea.  Including  his  own.  la  the  1». 
provement  of  erosion  control,  crop  totatton, 
and  balanced  diet.  Secretary  McKay  might 
have  added  that  a  comparable  career  is  not 
achieved  by  many  gifted  Negroes  for  the 
reason  that  their  time  and  talenta  are  de- 
voted to  the  Improvement  of  tbe  Negro's 
station  in  life. 

The  list  of  Negroes  who  have  eaoelled  in  all 
branches  of  human  endeavor  is  long.  Henry 
O.  Tanner  was  one  of  the  NaUon's  greatest 
painters  before  his  death  in  1937.  Benjamin 
Banneker  and  Jan  E.  Matzeliger  were  among 
Negro  scientists  whose  Inventions  and  dis- 
coveries had  no  relation  to  their  race.  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche  is  a  rsapected  statesman  wboae 
competence  Is  not  limited  to  the  field  of  race 
relations. 

But  many  Negroes  find  that  their  horlaona 
are  restricted  by  the  problems  of  their  race. 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  was  a  gifted  writer  at 
the  time  that  the  Nation  sorely  needed  liter- 
ary genius,  but  his  subject  matter  was  con- 
fined almoet  entirely  to  the  Negro.  A  con- 
temporary Negro  novelist.  Richard  Wright, 
has  remarked  that  the  reviewers  expect  him 
always  to  write  on  a  racial  theme.  Booker  T. 
Washington  spent  most  of  his  energies  on 
edix»tion  and  soctal-servtce  problems  pecu- 
liar to  his  race.  Thousands  of  accomplished 
Negro  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  this 
transition  period  in  the  essential  work  of  such 
organlcatlons  as  the  Urban  League  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

America  will  have  gained  a  great  new  reser- 
voir of  native  talent  when  the  race-relations 
organizations  have  worked  themselves  out  of 
a  Job  and  the  Negro  is  no  longer  considered. 
In  any  respect,  as  a  man  apart. 


Easteni   Jeaidal    District   of   Mbsewi 
Eastern  Divisios,  Graad  Jury  Rq>ert 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mxssouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoRD  the  grand  Jury  report  from  the 
eastern  Judicial  district  of  Missouri  of 
July  23,  1953.  This  grand  Jury  under- 
took an  InQulry  into  labor  racketeering 
and  their  report  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  There  were  many  indictments 
returned  by  this  grand  Jury. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  this  grand 
Jury  is  going  to  continue  to  puiwie  its 
unfinished  work.  I  am  sorry  that  in  its 
recommendations  for  further  study  it  did 
not  include  possible  violations  of  the 
Federal  elections  laws  which  in  its  re- 
port it  stated  it  regretted  it  did  not  have 
time  to  investigate. 

The  work  done  by  this  grand  Jury  is  a 
matter  which  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committees  of  both  Houses  will  want  to 
study  closely.  What  exists  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Missouri  is  only  an  indication 
of  what  exists  throughout  the  country. 
For  2  years  I  worked  on  this  difficult 
problem  of  bringing  these  deplorable 
conditions  to  light.  So  did  both  St.  Louis 
newspapers,  the  St  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat and  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch.  I 
tried  to  Interest  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  in  going  into  the 
matter.    Tbe  committee  of  the  other 


body  sent  an  Investigator  out  to  St. 
Louis  and  gave  the  matter  a  quick  brush 
of  whitewash.  I  registered  a  deep  pro- 
test at  the  time. 

'  Racketeering  Ls  not  a  product  of 
unionism.  Racketeers  try  to  muscle  into 
any  field  of  endeavor.  The  good  union 
leaders  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
keep  out  racketeers.  They  have  been 
most  helpful  in  making  this  grand  Jury 
study  and  report  possible.  I  commend 
them.  Racketeering  is  not  tied  up  with 
either  the  Republican  or  the  Democrat 
Party.  It  tries  to  Ue  itself  with  either 
or  both  parties.  In  St  Louis  it  was 
successful  in  tying  itself  in  with  a  power- 
ful segment  of  the  Democrat  Party.  To  a 
certain  extent  its  tentacles  have  reached 
into  the  Republican  Party.  We  of  the 
Republican  Party  have  a  Job  to  do  our- 
selves. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Democrat  Party  of 
St.  Louis  let  it  be  said  that  it  was  a 
Democrat  Judge,  George  R  Moore,  a 
specially  appointed  Democrat  district  at- 
torney, William  W.  Crowdus.  with  Demo- 
crat assistants.  Ted  Bollinger*  Jr..  and 
Marvin  C.  Hopper,  who  have  directed 
the  fine  efforts  of  this  grand  Jury.  To 
the  discredit  of  certain  elements  of  the 
Democrat  Party  who  had  great  power, 
they  constantly  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
the  good  citizens  of  both  parties  to  clean 
up  this  mess. 

There  is  ample  room  for  the  good  ele- 
ments of  both  parties  to  disagree  on 
political  questions  and  matters  of  na- 
tional policy.  Such  disagreement  is  the 
healthly  functioning  of  a  republic 
There  is  no  room  for  disagreement  be- 
tween the  parties  when  it  comes  to  mat- 
ters of  racketeering  and  corruption.  The 
better  elements  of  both  parties  should 
always  be  ready  to  Join  hands  to  elimi- 
nate these  elements  from  whichever 
party  they  might  have  gained  a  tempo- 
rary foothold.  Both  parties  are  con- 
stantly under  attack  from  these  nefari- 
ous elements  and  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
only  solution  to  keeping  them  on  the 
outside  looking  in. 

The  grand  Jury  report  follows: 

The  members  of  the  grand  Jury  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  for  the  eastern 
Judicial  district  of  Missouri,  eastern  division. 
Impaneled  the  24th  day  of  July  1962,  upon 
their  oath  present  that  on  the  16th  day 
April  1963,  pursuant  to  supplemental  in- 
structions from  Chief  Judge  George  H.  Moore, 
they  undertook  an  inquiry  Into  labor  racket- 
eering. In  this  phase  of  its  investigation, 
the  grand  Jiiry  has  heard  more  than  160  wlt- 
neeses.  and  has  examined  a  great  mass  of 
documentary  evidence.  Because  of  the  limi- 
tation of  time,  its  investigation  has  been 
confined  principally  to  violations  of  section 
1961,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  anU- 
racketeering  statute,  designed  to  prevent  ob- 
struction of  Interstate  commerce  by  racket- 
eers who  attempt  to  extort  or  exact  moneys 
from  contractors  to  permit  them  to  peaceably 
perform  their  various  Jobs. 

The  grand  J\iry  Inquiry  has  disclosed  wide- 
spread violations  of  the  antiraeketeering 
statute  not  only  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri  but  in  the  entire  State,  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  United  States,  partictilarly 
B-«tiM«  City,  the  State  of  TiMaoim,  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  It  has  been  reported 
that  conditions  In  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri,  especially  the  St.  Louis  area,  were 
worse  than  In  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  However,  testtmnny  of  various  wlt- 
iiCTS  Ipdlcatsa  that  conditlosia  In 
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I  Cttj  etoMty  panlM  Uwm  la  this 
dtatrlct.  Iftpactlng  Tlolatloni  tn  oOair 
Statas.  ttM  UnttMl  Statca  sttomcy  hM  tunwd 
over  evldenoe  thereof  to  the  Attoniey  Oen- 
•nl**  Office  In  WMblngton.  D.  (X.  and  we 
teel  oonfldent  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
wm  foOow  through  In  these  other  area* 
«h«ra  alleged  Tlolatlona  hare  been  derel- 
oped  aa  a  rceult  of  tbe  Inquiry  of  this  grand 
Jwy. 

Our  InTestlgatlon  of  Infrlngemente  on  the 
rights  oX  our  dtiaena.  particularly  on  the 
rights  of  union  members,  by  labor  racketeers 
disclosed  that  large  rums  of  money  have  been 
extorted  from  yarlovis  contractors  by  self- 
seeking  and  Irresponsible  labor  leaders,  espe- 
cially the  local  business  agents  and  repre- 
aentattres  vho  have  stopped  st  nothing  to 
obtain  their  own  material  ends.         ^ 

Before  continuing,  this  grand  Jury  feoea  on 
record  that  in  conducting  its  Investigation 
of  labor-racketeering  conditions  It  was  Its 
purpose  to  assist  the  workingman  and  his 
oonuniuiity  in  eliminating  a  most  sinister 
situation.  It  has  never  been  the  purpose  of 
the  grand  Jiiry  to  oondenui  labor  and  labor 
unions  generally  or  to  in  any  way  hinder 
the  American  labor  movement. 

We  wish  to  state  here  also  that  none  of  the 
conditions  related  in  this  report  have  re- 
sulted from  the  employment  of  nonunion 
labar.  In  fact.  In  all  cases  where  indict- 
ments have  been  returned  for  violations  of 
ssctloa  1961.  the  antlrac'ic^teerlng  statute, 
none  of  the  contractors  from  whom  money 
was  extorted  or  on  whom  extortion  attempts 
were  made,  employed  nonunion  labor. 

The  activities  of  the  group  of  labor  leaders 
under  Investigation  have  produced  the  fol- 
lowing Injurious  results: 

1.  The  public  or  conunxinlty  as  a  whole 
has  suffered  Irreparable  damage  and  loss  re- 
sulting In — 

(a)  Much  higher  construction  costs  which 
have  been  psisert  on  to  the  consumer. 

(b)  Delay  in  completion  at  many  projects 
Which  has  hindered  production  of  commodi- 
ties required  for  military  purpoeea.  In  this 
connection  also,  the  St.  Louis  area  has  been 
bypassed  on  the  awarding  of  contracts  for 
▼atloos  types  of  Government  and  nUlitary 
supplies  because  of  the  reported  labor 
troubles  In  this  area. 

(c)  Delay  In  completion  of  many  projects 
vital  to  the  dttaenry  generally.  People  have 
had  to  do  without  adequate  hoiislng.  hos- 
pital, and  other  facilities. 

(d)  Refusal  of  some  new  Indtistrles  to  lo- 
cate in  the  St.  Louis  area,  a  condition  which 
has  played  havoc  with  the  workers'  secvulty. 
Many  new  industries  are  locating  elsewhere 
whoe  labor  conditions  are  more  favorable. 
all  of  which  has  nullified  the  work  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  civic  groups  in 
the  various  communities  to  bring  these  In- 
dustries into  their  communities.  This  has 
reduced  the  amount  of  work  that  would  be 
obtainable  for  the  various  laboring  classes 
not  only  in  the  construction  field  but  in  the 
Industries  themselves  after  completion  of 
their  new  plants.  The  result  is  a  lower 
standard  at  living  for  the  laboring  classes 
and  for  the  communities  as  a  whole,  because 
the  earning  and  pivchaslng  potential  is  tre- 
mendously reduced. 

(e)  Abandonment  of  plans  for  expansion 
by  a  number  of  local  concerns.  Again  this 
also  results  in  a  lower  standard  of  living  for 
the  laboring  classes  and  for  the  communi- 
ties as  a  whole,  as  greater  proeperlty  for  the 
community  and  the  individual  results  only 
from  the  expansion  of  ova  economic  system 
through  the  expansion  and  creation  of 
Industry. 

a.  The  rank  and  file  members  of  labor 
unions  have  sustained  loss  of  wages  because 
of  strikes,  shutdowns,  and  the  like,  fomented 
by  labor  leaders,  not  for  the  iMneflt  of  the 
laboring  man.  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
leaders  theasalves  solely  as  a  means  of  the 
latter  to  ctforoe  their  shakedown  demands 
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worklng.    If  the  worker  did  not  bow 

e  demands,  he  did  not  work.     One 

instance  was  the  $1  per  day  fee 

labor  leader  by  members  of  his  union, 

wl  Ich  no  accounting  was  made  to  any 

'  niis  gl  per  day  tribute  was  cut  to  SO 

]  er  day  when  this  grand  Jury's  Investl- 

was  begun. 

also  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Jury  the  system  whereby  part  of  the 
in  a  given  Industry  are  not  permitted 
a  union,  but  Instead  work  on  a  permit 
under   which   arrangement  they   are 
to  pay  the  union  or  the  persons  spon- 
them  a  certain  sum  of  money,  not 
for  each  day's  work.    We  under- 
'  hat  recently  directives  from  the  inter - 
headquarters  of  certain  unions  have 
an  end  put  to  this  permit  plan. 
Ci>ntractors    have    lost    vast    sums    of 
and  In  addition: 
Some   contractors   have   been   forced 
ri  celvership,  or  bankruptcy. 
Many  small  contractors  have  curbed 
1  lidding  activities  and  have  refused  to 
their  operations  t^ecause  the  poesi- 
>f  extortion  threats  on  the  larger  con- 
is  much  greater  than  on  the  email 
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Many  contractors,  particularly  thoee 
I  >ut-of-State.  who  have  been  victim- 
labor  leaders  In  Mlssoiul.  told  this 
Jury  that  they  will  not  do  any  more 
this  State  bacause  of  their  frigbten- 
eaiperience  here  with  labor  in  the  past. 
c  snditlon  leads  to  a  lessening  of  com- 
withln  a  particular  area,  the  poesl- 
of  the  formation  of  local  cliques  of 
,  and  some  have  already  formed, 
who  cin  control  a  local  situation  and  demaod 
exhorlttant  prices  for  all  types  ot  work, 
which  prices  in  the  end  are  passed  on  to 
the 
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General  contractors  for  the  moet  part 
longer  allowed  to  (terform,  with  their 
craftsmen,  the  various  types  of 
galled  for  on  a  project  a  varded  them, 
of  whether  or  not  they  desire  to 
various  types  of  work,  whether  or  not 
l^ave  done  the  work  in  the  past,  and 
they  are  equipped  or  qualified  to  do 
.  they  must  subcontract  each  phase 
8i^b<x>ntractor  who  alone  apparently  has 
of  or  can  obtain  enough  craftsmen 
the  work  in  question, 
directive   was    issued    by   the   Intema- 
of  one  union  early  in  1950  so  Instruct- 
contractors  to  sublet  the  work 
by  that  union's  members  to  a  sub- 
who  hired  that  craft  exclusively, 
an   arrangement   as   outlined   here 
to  create  monopolies  among  the  sub- 
employing  the  various  types  of 
and  tends  also  to  greatly  increase  the 
costs     of    a     construction     project 
the   cost  of   increased   supervision, 
of  new  men  on  each  Job,  the  con- 
obtains,  the  inclusion  of  overhead 
subcontractor's  bid,  and  In  many 
rays.     This  cost,  of  course,  as  stated 
is  borne  eventually  by  the  consumer, 
and  the  laboring  man  have 
the  absolute  mercy  of  these  corrupt 
(zars.    The  latter.  In  moet  instances, 
eastern  district  of  Blissourl,  have  re- 
recognlae  the  national  labor  agree- 
agreements  which  have  been  nego- 
letweea  the  International  unions  and 
associations  to  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  both  the  laboring  man  and  the 
contra*  ;tor  In  all  sections  of  owe  country  and 
These   contracts   were   written  to 
the  laboring  man  In  various  com- 
munity from  unscrupiilous   foreign   con- 
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tractors  who  try  to  bring  ta  aU  of  thetr  own 
workara.  and  by  tba  same  token  to  protaet 
the  forsdgn  eontraetoTB  by  enabling  them  to 
bring  Into  a  community  a  portion  of  their 
key  workers  who  are  necessary  to  sxpadlts 
the  work  and  train  local  workers  In  ths 
practices  of  the  particiilar  contractor. 

Very  frequently  local  labor  leaders  In  this 
district  have  refused  to  allow  out-of-State 
contractors,  especially  thoss  constructing 
pipe  lines,  to  bring  In  any  of  their  skilled 
union  workers,  unless  these  foreign  contrac- 
tors would  pay  tribute  to  these  labor  leaders 
for  this  privilege.  In  other  words,  the  labor 
leaders  prevented  this  infiltration,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  national  agreements,  not  to  pro- 
vide more  work  for  local  workers,  but  to  Una 
their  own  pockets  with  Ill-gotten  wealth. 

In  moet  Instances,  especially  on  public 
works  projects  financed  by  the  State  Oovem- 
ment  of  Missouri,  these  labor  leaders  mads 
an  appearance  at  the  contract  lettings  In 
Jefferson  City,  and  Immediately  eontaeted 
a  successful  contractor  to  iurange  a  prejob 
conference  to  discuss  the  latxv  slttiatlon  oa 
his  new  Job.  At  these  prejob  conferences  the 
contractor  was  usually  asked  what  he 
thought  It  was  worth  to  have  labor  harmony 
on  his  Job.  In  other  cases  he  wasnt  aaked. 
but  was  tiraaenly  told  that  he  would  have  to 
pay  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  dollar  amount 
of  his  contract  In  order  to  be  aUowed  to 
proceed  with  his  work.  This  procedure  fol- 
lowed closely  the  so-called  niinols  plan,  ot 
which  we  learned  in  the  course  of  our  Investi- 
gation, whereby  contractors  in  that  State 
have  oeen  forced  to  pay  a  percentage  of  the 
dollar  amount  of  their  contracts  to  unkm 
officials  In  order  to  Insure  harmonious  labor 
relations  on  the  Job.  The  above  prBcUoss 
In  Missouri  more  or  less  confirm  reports  also 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  Introduce 
the  Illinois  plan  into  Missouri. 

If  a  contractor  dared  to  disregard  the  de- 
mands of  the  extortionists,  many  means  were 
used  to  enforce  them.  Including  such  actions 
as  shut-downs;  ftvclng  the  hire  of  unheeded 
employees,  or  as  ws  have  coom  to  know  It, 
*Yeatherbeddlng";  forcing  the  hire  cT 
drunken,  irresponsible,  and  Inexperienced 
men:  creation  of  faked  Jtirtsdlotiooal  dis- 
putes and  strikes;  employing  of  nonworklsg 
st'twards  and  foremen;  payroll  p^^rfi^g — 
putting  men  on  the  payroll  who  were  not 
employed  on  a  particular  project,  and  In 
some  Instances  were  already  working  on  other 
projects — ^forced  overtime  work  with  heavy 
overtime  payments,  including  overtime  pay- 
ments for  nonworklng  stewards  and  fora- 
men regardless  of  the  fact  they  were  not  on 
the  Job;  and  threatening  physical  harm  and 
economic  loss.  By  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
extortionists,  the  contractor  either  wound 
up  broke  or  succumbed  to  the  pressure 
and  paid  off  after  considerable  financial 
loes. 

These  tactics  were  used  also  on  Jobs  other 
than  public  works  projects  as  these  business 
agents  had  a  way  of  knowing  when  a  con- 
tractor became  a  successful  bidder,  at  which 
time  he  was  immediately  approached  for  a 
prejob  conference.  In  one  Instance  ths 
labor-union  representative  phoned  a  con- 
tractor about  a  prejob  conference  before  the 
contractor  himself  knew  he  had  been  ths 
successful  bidder  on  a  certain  Job. 

In  other  Instances,  no  prejob  conference 
approach  was  made.  The  Jobs  were  simply 
plagued  from  the  beginning  with  "Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  and  other  forms  of  labor 
strife  until  the  contractors  themselves  In  a 
desperate  moment  sought  out  the  labor  rep- 
resentatives and  asked  what  coiild  be  dons 
to  get  their  Jobs  running  smoothly.  It  was 
then  that  the  "bite"  was  put  on  them. 

Under  some  contracts,  a  contractor  hid  a 
deadline  to  meet  on  a  given  Job,  and  failure 
to  do  so  calls  for  a  penalty  to  be  paid  tbs 
firm  letting  the  contract  for  each  day  the 
Job  is  extended  beyond  tbe  compleUon  date. 
The  labor  racketeers  have  been  quick  to  take 
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advantage  of  this  situation  also  by  threaten- 
ing to  halt  construction  shortly  before  such 
deadline,  unless  paid  not  to  do  so. 

Much  of  the  evidence  before  this  grand 
j\iry  disclosed  that  labor  racketeers  carried 
revolvers  with  Impunity,  and  on  many  oc- 
casions arranged  it  so  that  Intended  extor- 
tion victims,  and  workers  who  might  com- 
plain, were  able  to  see  such  weapons. 

This  grand  Jiuy  had  before  it  numeroiu 
situations  where  a  contractor  would  agree 
to  pay  a  given  amount  for  labor  harmony, 
and  even  after  such  stun  was  paid  in  fvill,  the 
extortioners  would  continue  to  return  for 
more.  In  brief,  these  situations  were  analo- 
gous to  continuous  blackmail  and  the  more 
the  contractor  paid  off,  the  more  he  was 
asked  to  pay  off. 

In  addition  to  making  outright  cash  pay- 
ments to  obtain  labor  and  peaceful  labor 
conditions,  and  to  be  permitted  to  work  in 
Missouri,  and  In  addition  to  the  payroll 
padding,  featherbeddlng.  and  other  prac- 
tices, contractors  have  been  forced  to  pay 
"rent"  for  nonexistent  equipment  supposedly 
furnished  by  certain  union  leaders,  or  com- 
panies controlled  by  them,  or  by  dummy  or 
nonexistent  companies  and  individuals  set 
up  by  such  leaders.  Ck>ntractors  insisting 
on  some  form  of  receipt  for  their  payoffs 
and  refusing  to  make  cash  payments  were 
furnished  fictitloxis  invoices  for  such  rentals 
or  services  from  these  nonexistent  com- 
panies. 

In  one  Instance,  a  legitimate  concern  was 
forced  by  a  union  ofllelal  to  set  up  a  company 
to  be  used  by  the  union  official  as  a  cover  up 
in  his  extortion  racket.  The  concern  was 
threatened  with  serious  economic  loss  If  It 
did  not  acosds  to  tbs  wishes  of  the  union 
ofltdaL 

In  our  investigation  this  grand  Jury  has  de- 
veloped that  in  some  cases  biaslness  agents 
have  become  very  friendly  with  contractors 
only  to  pave  the  way  for  a  loan  which  they 
had  no  intention  of  rqwylng.  During  this 
friendship  period  the  business  agent,  with 
his  tUterlor  motive  In  mind,  would  maintain 
somewhat  harmonloxis  labor  relations  on  ths 
job. 

As  a  result  of  labor  practices  previously 
mentioned  in  this  report,  the  cost  of  labor  on 
some  projects  has  exceeded  the  original  es- 
timate by  sums  as  high  as  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, and  In  one  particular  case  by  $975,000. 

An  Oklahoma  contractor  had  under  con- 
tract the  construction  of  a  number  of  pump- 
ing stations  in  Oklahoma  and  Missouri,  all 
of  which  were  of  Identical  design,  construct- 
ed of  the  same  materials  and  with  the  use  of 
Identical  eqiilpment.  Because  he  refused  to 
pay  off  to  the  labor  caar.  completion  of  1  of 
these  stations  in  Missouri  required  115,133 
man-hours  of  Ubor  and  cost  $661,000  to  con- 
struct, compared  with  1  in  Oklahoma  that 
required  only  ao,474  man-hours  of  labor  and 
cost  only  $310,000  to  construct — a  difference 
of  more  than  a  quarter  million  dollars  for  an 
Identical  Job. 

Numerous  other  eases  on  Jobs  In  Missouri 
were  called  to  our  attention  where  the  num- 
ber of  men  whom  labor  representatives  re- 
quired contractors  to  employ  were  double  tbe 
number  the  contractors  used  at  similar  Jobs 
In  other  parts  of  tbs  country.  FrequenUy  a 
contzactor  doing  work  In  Missouri  wherein  a 
project  would  extend  across  the  State  would 
have  good  labor  relations  until  he  reached 
the  St.  Louis  area.  Here  he  was  immediately 
confronted  with  extortion  methods  described 
In  this  report. 

The  grand  Jury,  at  the  risk  of  repetition, 
reiterates  the  power  poesessed  by  the  im- 
scrupuloiu  union  business  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives. These  men.  In  most  Instances, 
have  complete  control  over  the  local  unions, 
and,  without  interference  from  the  unions' 
naUonal  officers,  dictate  Just  what  a  con- 
tractor or  workingman  can  or  cannot  do. 
Through  ^h^iiw^  in  the  running  of  hiring 
balls,  orlglnaUy  set  up  to  benefit  the  work- 


ingman, these  labor  leaders  can  withhold 
labor  from  an  employer  unless  thetr  extortton 
demands  are  met.  This  undemocratic  prac- 
tice of  dictating  who  works  wlien  and  whera. 
and  who  doesnt,  undermines  the  livelihood 
of  the  workingman  and  hia  family  every  day 
the  labor  leaders  hold  up  his  service  to  a 
contractor — and,  we  repeat — holding  up  hla 
services  to  benefit  no  one  but  the  labor 
leader.  In  other  Instances  favoritism  is 
shown  certain  workers  or  groups  of  workers 
who  are  given  the  beat  Jobs,  regardless  of 
ability,  while  others  are  sent  out  only  occa- 
sionally. Legislation  is  needed  to  divest  such 
control  of  union  hirmg  halls,  so  that  the 
workingman  can  seek  his  own  Jobs  and  the 
contractor  can  seek  his  own  workers  as  long 
as  they  are  union  men  in  good  standing  with 
their  respective  unions. 

Tbe  democratic  form  of  govnrmient  origi- 
nally set  up  by  the  mtemational  unions  for 
running  the  locals  no  longer  exists  in  laany 
of  the  local  organizations.  This  grand  Jury 
has  heard  evidence  that  many  union  mem- 
bers are  afraid  to  speak  their  own  minds  at 
union  meetings  because  of  the  complete 
domination  of  the  union  workingman  by 
business  agente  and  imion  representatives. 
Union  meeting  rooms  are  spotted  with 
thugs,  friends  of  the  business  agents,  who 
Unmediately  silence,  by  violence  (nr  other- 
wise, any  union  member  dissenting  with  the 
views  of  the  union  leaders.  For  this  rea- 
son, many  conscientious  \mion  members  do 
not  even  bother  attending  their  own  union 
meetings. 

In  some  Instances  national  officers  of  some 
of  the  unions  are  to  be  commended  for  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  despicable  practices  of 
btisiness  agents  and  business  representatives 
after  complaints  from  various  contractors. 
There  have  been,  however,  too  many  cases 
where  contractors  have  complained  in  vain 
to  the  national  heads  about  tbeee  racketeers. 

The  Intelligent  and  well-meaning  leaders 
who  control  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
various  unions  in  most  cases  today  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  gain  respect  and  acceptance 
by  society  in  generaL  However,  if  legiti- 
mate oomplainta  to  these  heads  go  xmheard. 
either  through  Inadvertence  or  otherwise, 
the  union  involved  is  certainly  mvlting  dis- 
aster through  the  wrath  of  what  will  become 
an  aroused  American  people.  An  immediate 
Investigation  into  such  complalnte  of  these 
unscTupxilous  local  leaders  would  do  much 
to  enhance  the  position  of  the  union  and 
bring  about  that  middle-of-the-road  har- 
mony which  is  so  desired  between  labor  and 
management. 

The  grand  Jtiry  was  somewhat  hampered 
In  Ito  investigation  because  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  statute  of  limitations  had  already  run  In 
many  cases,  and  we  regret  that  the  labor- 
racketeering  investigation  was  not  com- 
menced sooner  than  it  was.  The  delay  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  contractors 
and  others  feared  for  their  lives  at  the  hands 
of  the  racketeers  tmtil  their  businesses — 
their  very  livelihoods — ^were  so  seriously 
threatened  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
to  disclose  the  disgraceful  situation  that 
existed. 

The  grand  Jvtry  was  also  limited  In  Ite 
Investigation  becaiise  of  the  fact  that  inter- 
state commerce  had  to  be  Involved  In  the 
encroachmenta  of  these  labor  racketeers  be- 
fore any  Indictment  could  be  handed  down 
under  section  1961,  title  18,  United  States 
Code — the  antlracketeering  stetute. 

Certain  abuses  in  the  handling  of  the  vari- 
ous workers'  health  and  welfare  plans  by 
the  labor  leaders  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  this  grand  Jury.  One  union  set  up  a  plan 
whereby  emi^oyers  are  compelled  to  pay 
to  the  union  12^  percent  of  their 'payroll 
going  to  members  of  that  particular  union. 
The  assessment  of  so  large  a  percentage  of 
the  payroU  has  resulted  In  the  curtailment 
of  expansion  plans  by  many  companies  m 
the  St.  Louis  area,  again  with  the  end  result 
that  less  work  existe  for  the  workingman. 


.  An  arrangement  has  cocas  to  our  atten- 
tion also  Involving  tbe  soqulsitlon  of  insur- 
ance on  union  membership.  Usually,  when 
a  union  or  iinicn  welfare  organisation  ac- 
quires insurance  on  ite  membership,  a  busi- 
ness agent  succeeds  in  getting  himself  made 
a  licensed  broker  or  dealw  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  so  that  he  can  legally  collect  pre- 
mium commissions  on  the  various  policies. 
These  commissions  go  into  the  pockete  of 
the  business  sgent — not  In  ths  union's 
treasxiry. 

Apparently  th«-e  has  been  no  attempt  by 
Stete  authorities  to  enforce  the  terms  of  sec- 
Uon  660.130,  Revised  Stetutes  (rf  Missouri. 
1949,  entitled  'Robbery  in  Third  Degree, " 
which  makes  extortion  of  the  type  described 
in  this  report  a  felony  under  Missouri  law. 
The  stetute  reads  as  follows: 

"If  any  persons  shall,  either  verbally  or 
by  a  written  or  printed  communication,  ac- 
cuse or  threaten  to  accuse  another  of  a 
felony,  or  shall  threaten  to  do  any  injury 
to  the  person  or  property  whatever  of  any- 
one, with  a  view  or  Intent  to  extort  or  gain 
any  money  or  property  at  any  description 
belonging  to  another,  and  shall,  by  intimi- 
dating him  with  said  accusation  or  threat, 
extort  or  gain  from  him  any  money  or  prop- 
erty, every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  robbery  in  the  third  degree." 

There  came  to  ths  attention  of  the  grand 
Jury  also  an  Instance  where  large  sxims  of 
money  were  paid  to  an  Influence  peddler  in 
order  for  a  contractor  and  architect  to  obtein 
contracte  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  Stete  of  MlssourL  This  U  a  matter 
which  we  feel  should  be  investigated  by  ths 
State' authorities  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  ths 
Stete  of  MlssourL 

The  grand  Jury  commends  the  Honorable 
Chief  Judge  George  H.  Moore  for  his  courage 
and  forUtude.  and  his  keen  sense  of  Justics 
to  the  people  under  his  Jurisdiction,  for 
charging  this  grand  Jury  with  the  taak  of 
looking  into  the  deplorable  labor  situation 
In  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri.  We  feel 
confident  that  the  Judges  in  other  districte 
where  these  serious  labor  conditions  exist 
will  soon  follow  his  example. 

The  grand  Jury  wishes  to  thank  the  St. 
Louis  Police  Department,  especially  Detec- 
tive Sergeant  Thtxnas  Moran.  who  gave  tha 
grand  Jtiry  a  great  deal  of  biM^kground  infor- 
mation on  this  whole  investigation;  wa 
praise  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 
Mr.  William  W.  Crowdus.  acting  United 
Btetes  attorney,  and  his  entire  staff,  espe- 
ciaUy  Messrs.  Ted  Bollinger.  Jr..  and  Marvla 
C.  Hooper,  assistant  United  Stetes  attorneys; 
as  well  as  the  United  States  marshal  and 
Internal  Revenue  agenta.  for  their  splendid 
assistenee  and  hearty  cooperation  In  assisting 
tbe  grand  Jury  in  ite  work.  In  addition,  ws 
wish  to  thank  the  St.  Louts  Post-Dispatch 
and  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  the  very 
valuable  information  they  furnished  the 
United  States  attorney's  office  In  connection 
with  our  Investigation  and  for  not  divulging 
tbe  names  of  any  grand  Jury  witnesses. 

And  most  assuredly  we  want  to  commend 
the  many  witnesses  from  the  construction 
field,  affillatea  of  various  labor  organizations, 
and  others  who  came  from  all  parte  of  tbe 
country  to  lend  valuable  evidence  in  our 
labor  racketeering  Inquiry. 

In  conclusion  and  again  empbaslfing  ths 
seriousness  of  the  violations  brought  before 
this  grand  Jury,  we  point  out  from  the  testi- 
mony heard  by  this  body  the  great  harm 
that  has  been  done  to  the  future  of  metro- 
politan St.  Louis  and  other  communities  la 
tbe  eastern  district  of  Missouri. 

Workingmen  have  suffered  irreparable 
lasses  due  to  the  Irresponsible  leadership  of 
their  unions. 

p^fyirtMiiinan.    too,    have    suffered 
wblch  can  never  be  regained. 

These  losses  have  resnltsd  In  a 
flT,>n/H>i  debiUty  In  the  area  because  of  de- 
creased purchasing  power,  both  by  IndV- 
vlduaU  and  businesses. 
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Thai  workOT  and  tnulnMmwn  not  dl- 
netty  oonaeeted  wltb  tbe  dem>lcable  ihak*- 
dowB  racket  bmve  suffered,  too.  simply  be- 
cvamt  tbey  ure  unforttmste  enough  to  lire 
In  »  oommuntty  whleh  permits  this  racket 
to  operate. 

Sren  worse,  new  Industry  cannot  be  at- 
tracted to  a  community  where  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  It  wiU  be  subjected  to  labor 
dUBcultles  from  the  start. 

Plrms  long  established  In  St.  Louis,  no 
matter  how  excellent  their  products,  llnd  It 
increasingly  dUBcult  to  obtain  orders.  Their 
customers  are  hesitant  about  buying  from 
companies  who  may  be  unable  to  keep  delly- 
ery  dates  because  they  might  be  tied  up  by 
strikes. 

WOTst  of  an,  military  orders,  so  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  this  Nation  and  the  pro- 
motion of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
have  been  and  can  be  seriously  impaired. 

This  is  truly  a  Tlcloiis  circle — vicious  In 
the  strongest  meai^ing  of  the  word. 

While  irreparable  losses  haye  been  suffered 
by  all  St.  Louis  citizens  and  citizens  of  the 
St.  Louis  area,  and  great  barm  has  been  done 
to  their  communities'  future,  there  is  still 
hope. 

That  hope  lies  in  the  indlridual  citizen 
himself. 

It's  time  that  the  workingman  emerged 
from  his  state  of  complacency  and  aban- 
doned his  attitude  of  letting  the  other  man 
attend  the  union  meetings  and  carrying  his 
responsibility  for  him.  His  apathy  toward 
the  affairs  of  his  union  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  for  the  conditions  existing  today. 
Unless  the  laboring  clacses  unite  and  once 
again  take  a  voice  In  running  the  affairs  of 
their  respective  union  organizations,  the  sit- 
uation that  thlB  grand  Jury  has  endeavored 
to  clear  up  will  again  retiu-n.  These  condi- 
tions more  than  anything  else  will  tend  in 
the  end  to  weaken  the  labor  movement  in 
this  country  and  undermine  all  of  the  im- 
portant reforms  it  has  brought  about  for  the 
laboring  classes. 

The  laws  of  this  Nation  were  written  with 
}ust  one  thing  in  mind — the  rights  and  re- 
sponslbillttes  of  the  individual.  Too  many 
have  asserted  themselves  for  their  rights 
while    Ignoring   their   responsibilities. 

St.  Loulsans  and  citizens  of  the  other 
eommunltles  in  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri face  a  tremendous  responsibility:  to 
restore  their  business  communities  to  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  once  held.  They 
can  do  it.  if  they  will. 

We  strongly  urge  every  St.  Loulsan  and 
dtlaens  in  the  surrounding  areas,  whether 
from  the  ranks  oi  Isbor  or  management,  to 
be  eternally  vigilant  and  to  immediately 
report  any  fxu-ther  effort  by  anyone  to  flaunt 
the  law.  Such  reports  may  be  made  to  the 
United  SUtes  attorney's  office  or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  If  every  indi- 
vidual does  this,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
fear  reprisal. 

The  indictments  which  we  have  handed 
down  do  not  mean  St.  Louis'  troubles,  or 
the  troubles  of  other  areas,  are  over.  We 
freely  admit  tliey  may  serve  only  as  a  tem- 
porary deterrent.  But  we  believe  we  have 
done  what  we  could  in  the  limited  time  at 
our  disposal. 

The  grand  Jury  regrets  that  time  did  not 
permit  some  consideration  of  other  portions 
of  the  charge  made  to  it  by  Judge  Moore, 
such  as  possible  violations  of  Federal  elec- 
tion laws:  p>oaslble  violations  of  section  637, 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  tbe  statute  which 
prohibits  any  person  in  the  public  service 
from  willfully  and  corruptly  reporting  on  the 
examination  or  proper  standing  of  any  per- 
son examined  under  the  civil-service  laws, 
or  making  any  false  representations  con- 
cerning them,  or  furnishing  special  or  secret 
information  for  the  purpose  of  either  im- 
proving or  injiiring  the  prospects  of  any 
person  being  appointed  or  promoted  under 
the  eftvU-servloe  laws:  further  inquiry  into 
th«  aiplth  and  weUar*  funds  of  cartaln 


grants 


anions;  tnd  further  consideration  of  section 
874.  tltl^  18,  United  States  Code,  entitled 
From  Public  Works  nnployeea." 
as  follows: 
,  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat 
dismissal  from  employment,  or 
other   manner  whatsoever   induces 
employed  in  the   construction, 
completion,   or   repair    of    any 
tfiilding.  pubUc  work,  or  building  or 
iced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans 
from  the  United  States,  to  give 
;)art  of  the  compensation  to  which 
en  ;ltled  under  his  contract  of  employ- 
slfall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both." 
e^and  Jxiry  respectfully  reoomn^nds 
the  immediate  appointment  of 
g^und  Jury  to  inquire  into  the  above 
as  well  as — 
Poi^lble   additional    violations   of   sec- 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  the 
statute. 
Possible  violations  of  Federal  Income- 
by  labor  racketeers  and  others, 
violations  of  Federal  antitrust 
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violations  of  Federal  laws  in 
of  collusion  between  certain  con- 
and  labor  officials  whereby  only  par- 
»ntractors  are  permitted  by  union 
to  do  a  certain  type  of  work, 
reximmend  also— 
Thit  all  laws  of  all  communities  aijalnst 
concealed  weapons  be  rigidly  en- 
perhaps  strengthened  to  prevent 
carrying   of  such   weapons   by 
racketeers   and  others,  as  previously 
in  this  report. 
Th4t  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
the   abuses   of  union  hiring   halls 
in  this  report. 
State  law-enforcement  officers  be 
prosecuta    violators    of    section 
Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri.  1940, 
outlining  robbery  in  the  third 
extortion. 

the  evidence  of  violations  of  laws 
^tata  of  Missouri  mentioned  in  this 
I  te  made  available,  upon  proper  ap- 
to  this  co\irt,  to  grand  Juries  who 
Jui^sdictlon  of  the  offenses  in  question, 
dtily  authorized   public   ofBdals 
Jurisdiction   to   appear   before   a 
Jury  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
evidence  herein  mention  to  the  end 
viqlators  of  State  laws  may  be  itfged 
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contractors  and  employers  of  labor 

to  report  promptly  to  the  Federal 

of   Investigation  or  to  the  United 

i^torney's  office  any  past  or  future 

.  or  attempted  extortions,  by  labor 
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Foreman. 
W.  W.  CaowDvs. 
United  St«tee  Attorn^. 
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i^NGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

natural  resource  projects  in 

United   States   is  known   as  Hells 

in  the  gorge  of  the  Snake  River 

A  very  illuminating  discus- 

Jthls  project  was  made  recently 

lobert  Smith.  Washington  cor- 

respond^t  ot  the  Portland  Oregoniao, 


which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  26.  which  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

HxLLS  CAirroM  Err  to  Powsa  Poucr 


(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

As  the  Nation  looks  to  Ita  skies  for  the 
answer  to  a  drought  that  has  withered  vast 
sections  of  ita  cropland,  many  eyes  are  also 
trained  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
which  now  is  considering  a  momentous  prob- 
lem Involving  future  development  of  Amer- 
ica's water  resources. 

The  case  in  point  Involves  Hells  Canyon, 
on  the  Oregon-Idaho  border,  the  center  of  a 
mounting  and  troublesome  question  in  the 
Northwest  States.  It  becomes  a  case  of  na- 
tional Import  Insofar  as  It  helps  illustrate  the 
Eisenhower  administration  standing  at  a 
fork  in  the  road  of  river-basin  development, 
pausing  philosophically  to  consider  whether 
to  stay  on  a  road  paved  by  a  preceding  ad- 
ministration of  the  opposite  puty  or  to  clear 
ita  own  course  in  a  different,  uncharted 
direction. 

Physically  and  locally,  the  Hells  Canyon 
case  is  a  debate  over  whether  a  single  high 
dam  planned  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation or  three  smaller  dams  planned  by 
Idaho  Power  Co.  sho\ild  be  built  in  Hells  Can- 
yon. Everyone  agrees  that  Hells  Canyon  la 
an  engineer's  dream  for  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment, for  it  is  the  deepest  gorge  on  the 
continent  cut  through  hard  lava  canyons  by 
the  Snake  River,  the  principal  tributary  d 
the  mighty  Columbia  River. 

But  the  two  schemes  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive. The  OO-mile  lake  that  would  form  be- 
hind the  high  dam  would  flood  the  three  sites 
on  which  the  private  utility  hopes  to  build 
its  projecta.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  (FPC)  grants  the 
utility's  request  for  building  the  three  dams, 
construction  of  the  big  dam  would  be  pro- 
cluded. 

Idaho  Power  contends,  among  other  things. 
that  the  high  dam  Is  a  myth,  that  there  isn't 
enough  water  In  the  Snake  River  to  keep  that 
large  reservoir  filled.  Advocates  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  reply  that  only  the  high  dam 
would  fully  utilise  the  great  potential  of  the 
canyon.  Full  facta  of  both  schemes  have  yet 
to  be  diacloeed  in  the  FPC  proceedings. 

But  quite  aside  from  a  comparison  of  the 
two  proposals  placed  simply  side  by  side, 
there  is  a  broader  question  which  makes  the 
Hells  Canyon  case  a  pace  setter  with  national 
implications  for  water  reeource  development 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Hells  Canyon  Dam  Is  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
water  reeources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
This  plan  was  blueprinted  by  the  Army  Oorpe 
of  Engineers  at  the  behest  of  Congress  during 
the  Rooeevelt-Tnunan  era.  It  envisages  1ft 
major  dams — possibly  more  later  on— on  the 
Columbia,  the  Snake,  and  their  main  tribu- 
taries. 

Each  dam  would  be  different  because  each 
has  special  functions  to  perform  in  the  co- 
CMtUnated  system.  They  all  have  one  prinel- 
pcU  function  in  common,  generating  elec- 
tricity from  flowing  water.  Some,  like  Hella 
Canyon,  have  the  added  function  of  staring 
great  quantities  of  water  from  year  to  year, 
season  to  season.  These  storage  dams,  by 
closing  their  gates  in  the  wet  season,  lower 
the  level  of  the  river  and  prevent  floods;  by 
opening  their  gates  during  the  dry  season, 
they  raise  the  river  level  and  thereby  provide 
needed  water  for  navigation  and  continued 
power  generating  downstream.  Finally, 
there  are  dams,  such  as  Grand  Coulee  with 
the  added  function  of  irrigation — ^pumping 
water  out  of  their  reeervotrs  onto  nearby 
fields  for  cultivation. 

To  Implement  the  plan,  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  have  been 
building  the  dams  as  authorized  and  financed 
by  Congress.  Upon  their  completion,  a  re- 
gional agency  of  the  Interior  Department* 
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the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  takes 
charge  of  tbe  electricity  feature  by  building 
transmission  lines  from  the  dams  to  popu- 
lation centers  and  selling  the  power  whole- 
sale to  private  utilities,  cooperatives,  and 
publicly  owned  municipal  and  countywida 
distributing  systems. 

The  backbone  of  this  integrated  power 
pool  is  to  be  formed  by  these  18  dams 
planned  for  Federal  construction.  Two  of 
tkem  are  finished,  4  under  way.  and  9  still 
•waiting  congressional  action. 

Inasmuch  as  this  administration  and  Con- 
gress have  blessed  continued  Federal  oon- 
■tructlon  of  the  4  projecta  now  being  built, 
the  big  question  still  to  be  answered  is  what 
about  the  remaining  9 — of  which  Hells  Can- 
yon is  now  spotlighted? 

Idaho  Power  Co.  is  urging  the  FPC  to  grant 
it  a  80-year  license  to  build  a  small  dam 
in  Hells  Canyon  in  conjunction  with  two 
others  some  miles  uprlver.  If  tiie  license 
is  granted,  it  will  mark  the  elimination  of 
the  Hells  Canyon  site  from  the  blueprint 
for  full  basin  develc^ment.  The  Boise  util- 
ity's three  dams  would  be  integrated  into 
Its  own  electric  system,  which  serves  south- 
em  Idaho,  not  the  main  Columbia  power 
pool  which  serves  Oregon,  Waahington,  aiMl 
western  Montana. 

Interior  Secretary  Douglas  McKay  has  not 
opposed  the  private-utility  plan,  as  his  prede- 
cessor had  done,  but  has  said  it  is  up  to  the 
FPC  to  determine  which  proposal  would  be 
the  mora  beneficial  to  the  Columbia  Basin. 
McKay  has  publicly  expressed  the  opinion, 
however,  that  Idaho  Power  should  be  al- 
lowed to  build  ita  dams. 

McKay  raasons  this  way:  The  high  dam 
Is  feasible,  but  the  Federal  budget  will  be 
too  tight  for  such  a  big  project  (8400  mU- 
lioB)  in  the  next  few  yean.  whUe  at  the 
same  time  the  utility  has  the  private  financ- 
ing to  begin  now;  and  he  thinks  the  utility's 
scheme  is  comparable  in  benefita,  so  it  would 
be  reprehensible  to  block  Its  way. 

Advocatea  of  the  high  dam  contend  that 
the  utlUty's  scheme  is  not  comparable,  that 
it  offera  less  power  at  higher  rates  to  the 
consumer,  that  taking  three-fourths  of  a 
loaf  is  not  enough  when  a  whole  loaf  would 
be  possible  if  only  the  administration  would 
support  the  high  dam;  and  they  argue  that 
Idaho  Power  will  not  be  able  to  build  for 
some  years  until  it  has  run  the  gamut  of 
the  courts  with  this  case,  which  eliminates 
the  argument  over  which  scheme  Is  the 
quicker  of  realization. 

Whatever  the  facta  may  prove  to  be,  Mc- 
Kay's withdrawal  of  the  Interior  Department 
from  active  participation  in  the  hearings  as 
an  advocate  of  the  high  dam  caused  alarm 
in  many  a  Grange  hall  and  meetinghouse  in 
the  Northwest  this  spring.  Ultimately  it  led 
to  formation  of  National  Hells  Canyon  Asso- 
ciation to  spearhead  the  advocacy  of  the 
high  dam  in  the  FPC  hearings. 

With  the  Hells  Canyon  hearings  set  to 
begin  July  7,  a  week  after  the  National  Hells 
Canyon  Association  was  formed,  Ita  attor- 
neys asked  PPC  for  00  days'  delay  to  prepare 
their  case.  The  FPC,  which  earlier  this  year 
had  granted  delays  twice  to  McKay,  once  to 
Idaho  Power,  and  another  time  to  the  FPC 
staff,  rejected  the  delay  asked  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  high  dam. 

Denial  of  the  delay  figures  to  aid  the  util- 
ity doubly.  Firat,  ita  opponenta  lack  ade- 
quate financing  and  have  thus  far  had  to 
rely  largely  upon  voliintary  legal  and  engi- 
neering counsel. 

Secondly,  a  speedy  decision  may  permit 
Idaho  Power  to  qualify  the  first  of  Ita  three 
dams  for  a  rapid  tax  amortization  certifi- 
cate worth  several  million  dollars.  Ita  con- 
struction schedule  calls  for  putting  the  first 
generator  into  operation  shortly  befora  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  when  the  tax  writeoff  pro- 
gram expires. 

Significantly,  the  Pacific  Nbrthwest  is  little 
eoncemed  whether  private  or  public  funds 


finance  ita  river  development,  as  long  as  they 
offer  the  maximunt  control  of  the  river.  But 
the  question  being  raised  in  tlie  Northwest 
is  whether  or  not  the  Hells  Canyon  case  may 
signal  the  disintegration  of  the  Army  engl- 
neen'  plan  for  developing  the  basin  and, 
lndee<^  the  plans  drawn  for  the  river  basins 
of  other  regions  as  they  come  befora  the 
Elsenhower  ailmlnlstratlon  for  decision. 

Secretary  McKay  says  not.  He  contends 
that  there  ara  other  sites  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  develop  later  when  the  Federal 
budget  permlta,  which  is  to  say  the  original 
englneera'  plan  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
or  the  only  way  to  harness  the  Columbia. 
McKay  says  he  thinks  generally  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  agency  capable  of 
building  the  big  dams  that  ara  the  backbone 
of  the  basin  plan,  so  UiM:le  Sam  should  con- 
tinue in  this  endeavor  while  the  private 
utilities  develop  the  smaller  rivers  where  less 
investment  is  required. 

His  Hells  Canyon  sentlmenta  run  contrary 
to  this  concept. 

As  it  goes  into  the  forth  week  of  hearings 
Mondsy,  the  FPC  site  uncomfortably  in  the 
middle.  Befora  it  lies  ita  duty  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  find  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  which  offers  the  most  comprehensive 
development.  Behind  it  blow  the  winds  of 
McKay's  sentlmenta  in  the  case  which  pre- 
vails in  this  administration.  This  Is  only 
to  suggest  how  difficult  will  be  ita  decision, 
unless  the  facta  ara  found  fully  to  Justify 
McKay. 

If  that  decision  appears  based  more  on  the 
administration's  leanings  than  hydraulic 
facts  would  seem  to  allow,  some  30  Senators 
are  primed  to  press  for  legislation  drawn  by 
Senator  Hzmrr  M.  Jackson,  Democrat.  Wash- 
ington, that  would*  require  the  FPC  to  obtain 
congressional  sanction  before  it  could  license 
any  private  utilities  to  use  sites  previously 
reserved  for  Federal  development  in  river- 
basin  plans. 

So  it  is  that  the  FPC  is  being  observed 
closely,  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  Colxunbia 
Valley,  for  a  decision  on  Hells  Canyon  that 
will  be  taken  by  many  as  the  Indicator  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  direction  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  development, 


A  BOl  To  ProTide  for  a  Veferans'  Hospital 
at  GamesTiUc,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  noKDA 

IN  TEX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1953 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  is  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  neuropsychiatric  and 
tubercular  hospital  of  1,150  beds  to  be 
located  at  Gainesville.  Fla.  Included  in 
the  16,000  hospital  bed  cutback,  ordered 
by  President  Truman  several  years  ago, 
was  a  planned  1,000  bed  neuropsychiat- 
ric hospital  at  Gainesville.  Fla.  The 
blueprints  had  not  actually  been  drawn 
up,  but  the  Veterans'  Administratio..  had 
acquired  the  necessary  land,  which  they 
still  own.  The  city  of  Gainesville  has  in- 
vested heavily  in  the  project,  and  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  at  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000  iq?ent  on  this  project 

I  realize  that  action  cannot  be  taken 
on  this  bill  during  the  first  session  of  the 
S3d  Congress,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  fa- 


vorable action  wUl  be  taken  in  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress.  During  the  fall 
months,  it  is  my  plan  to  present  the  ob- 
jective material  about  this  hospital  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  hearings  can  be  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ho^itals  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  recall 
that  during  the  recent  discussions  of  our 
veterans'  hospital  program,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  should  reorient  our 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  location  of  any 
new  hospital  which  will  be  built. 

On  the  basis  of  need  and  location,  it 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  veterans' 
hospital  at  Gainesville  should  be  the 
first  new  hospital  to  be  constructed.  I 
am  going  to  quote  s<xne  figures  first  of 
all  about  the  need  of  such  a  hospital 
in  Florida,  and  in  all  fairness,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  these  figures  were  calcu« 
lated  several  months  ago,  and  that  nat- 
urally there  will  be  certain  changes  if  the 
figures  were  brought  up  to  date  as  of 
today.  However,  the  general  pictxire 
would  not  be  changed,  and  in  fact,  I  am 
convinced  that  current  figures  would 
prove  the  need  for  this  hospital  even 
more. 

Florida  now  has  approximately  350.000 
veterans.  There  are  only  1,363  hospital 
beds,  plus  713  domiciliary  beds,  that  are 
available  for  this  great  veteran  popula- 
tion. This  means  that  whereas  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  there  are  ap- 
proximately 175  veterans  to  each  bed,  in 
Florida  there  are  278  veterans  to  each 
bed.  ll^ere  are  only  five  States  in  the 
Union  that  have  less  hospital  beds  for 
each  veteran  than  Florida  and  in  most 
of  these  States  the  population  has  been 
decreasing.  The  p(9ulation  in  Florida 
is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  I  do  not  believe  recognize  the 
tremendous  population  growth  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  For  example,  since 
the  last  Federal  census  in  1050.  it  has 
been  estimated  that  over  300,000  people 
have  been  added  to  our  total.  We 
should  keep  in  mind  also  that  during 
the  winter  months  there  is  a  large  influx 
of  tourists  and  included  in  this  number 
is  a  proportionate  number  of  veterans, 
which  fact  would  swell  our  veteran  popur 
lation  far  over  the  350.000  mark  during 
the  winter  seasons.  Keep  in  mind  now 
that  to  care  for  this  huge  number  of 
veterans  we  have  only  1.363  beds,  plus 
713  domiciliary  beds. 

Since  the  bill  that  I  em  introducing 
provides  for  a  neuropsychiatric  and  tu« 
bercular  hospital,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  particular  problem  that  we  have 
in  this  respect.  In  Florida  there  are  only 
105  operating  beds  reserved  for  neuro- 
psychiatric cases.  In  all  fairness  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  service-con- 
nected cases  of  this  kind  are  takto  care 
of  immediately.  They  are  sent  to  other 
States  and  there  is  no  particular  prob- 
lem as  to  the  care  of  them  at  the  present 
time.  However.  I  feel  that  it  is  ttie 
thinking  of  the  country  that  neuropsy- 
chiatric non-service-connected  cases  are 
a  responsibility  of  the  FWeral  Govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent  that 
same  responsibility  would  hold  true  with 
the  tuboncular  patients.  Approximatdy 
740  norida  ▼oterana.  at  the  last  count. 
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were  hospitalized  outside  of  Florida  for 
neunqpsychlatric  treatment.  During  a 
check  not  long  ago,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  100  veterans  in  the  Florida 
State  Hospital  at  Chattahoochee  receiv« 
Ing  treatment  for  neuropsychiatric  dis- 
orders, and  there  were  50  veterans  in 
county  jails  because  there  was  no  space 
available  for  them  in  hospitals.  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  it  was  fotmd 
that  there  is  approximately  1  neuro- 
psychiatric bed  for  374  veterans,  but  in 
Florida  there  is  1  neuropsychiatric  bed 
for  3.304  veterans.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  there  are  4  State 
tuberculosis  sanatoria  in  Florida  that 
are  doing  splendid  work  in  attacking 
OMT  tubercular  problem,  but  the  beds 
reserved  for  tubercular  treatment  in  our 
veterans'  hospitals  are  Just  a  few  dozen 
and  most  of  the  veterans  in  Florida  who 
are  treated  for  tuberculosis  have  to  go 
to  other  States,  and.  of  course,  the  non- 
service-connected  cases  in  many  in- 
stances have  no  place  to  go. 

It  should  be  stressed  at  this  point  that 
all  of  us  realize  that  when  new  veterans 
hospitals  are  located,  they  should  be  lo- 
cated, if  possible,  near  a  medical  school 
to  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  staffs  of  the  school  and  the 
hospital  The  State  of  Florida  has  al- 
ready appropriated  $5  million  for  the 
construction  of  a  medical  school  in 
Gainesville,  where  the  proposed  veterans 
hospital  is  to  be  built.  This  medical 
school  will  be  a  going  concern  within  a 
couple  of  years.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Lake  City  Veterans 
Hospital  is  only  45  miles  away  from 
Gainesville,  which  when  considered  as  to 
time  of  travel,  is  not  any  further  away 
than  the  distance  most  of  us  live  from 
the  Capitol  while  we  make  our  residences 
In  Washington.  Thus  we  can  see  that 
there  could  easily  be  a  three-way  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  among  the  medical 
staffs  of  the  medical  school,  the  hospital 
in  Gainesville  and  the  hospital  in  Lake 
City.  One  of  the  great  problems  that  we 
have  with  our  neuropsychiatric  hospitals 
Is  in  getting  the  required  personnel  to 
staff  these  hospitals.  It  is  believed  that 
the  medical  school  at  Gainesville  will  be 
a  great  boon  in  training  not  only  the 
staff  for  the  proposed  hospital  there, 
but  for  other  hospitals  throughout  the 
country. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Florida  will 
show  the  imfavorable  position  that  our 
▼eterans  are  placed  in  when  they  go  to 
other  States  for  treatment  Consider. 
if  you  please,  that  for  a  veteran  in  Key 
West.  Fla..  to  get  treatment  in  a  hos- 
I^tal  in  one  of  the  southeastern  States 
because  facilities  are  not  available  in 
Florida,  would  mean  he  would  travel 
about  ^e  same  distance  as  a  veteran  be- 
ing required  to  travel  from  north 
Georgia  to  New  York  for  such  treat- 
ment There  is  a  considerable  expense 
attached  to  the  transportation  of  the 
hundreds  of  veterans  in  Florida  who  have 
to  go  to  other  States  each  year  for  hos- 
pitalization. Gainesville,  Fla..  is  ideally 
located  from  a  geographical  standpoint 
because  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  State. 
Although  Gainesville  is  not  1  of  the  3  or 
4  largest  cities  in  the  State,  a  glance  at 
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the  m  ap  will  show  that  it  is  ideally  lo- 
cated for  the  convenience  of  the  vet- 
eran copulation.  It  is  only  about  150 
miles  from  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion c  [1  the  west  coast,  and  it  is  easily 
accese  ble  to  the  far  extremities  of  the 
easter  i  and  northern  coasts.  It  is  only 
a  few  miles  away  from  the  large  indus- 
trial Jity  of  Jaclcsonvllle.  Gainesville 
has  gt  od  railroad,  bus.  and  air  facilities. 
Good  lighways  are  available  for  private 
motoi  transportation.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve. Mr.  Speaker,  that  from  the  stand- 
point jof  need,  location,  and  all  of  the 
other  points  concerning  the  building  of 
vet  trans    hospital,   that   Gainesville, 

Is  ideal.  It  should  be  fvirther 
pointe  d  out  that  the  city  is  the  home  of 
the  U  liversity  of  Florida,  and  possesses 

cultural  opportunities  for  visitors. 
I  belli  ve  that  when  all  of  the  objective 
factor:  are  thoroughly  considered,  that 
the  n(!Xt  neuropsychiatric  and  tubercu- 
lar ho  ipital  which  will  be  built  should  be 
locate  1  in  Gainesville.  Fla. 


a 
Fla 


G^TenuMBt  BobJs  at  Par  To  Pay 
lacoflie  Taxes 


3TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  rLouBA 
IN  1  HS  HOnSB  OP  RKPRXSEMTATTVKS 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, un  der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  F  KCOKi).  I  am  pleased  to  include 
therei  i  an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Daily  News,  one  of  the 
leadir  g  newspapers  in  my  congressional 
distrii  t 

Thl  t  editorial  was  written  by  Jack  W. 
Gore,  ts  editor  and  copublisher  to  whom 
top  honor  award  was  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association.  He  won 
first  place  in  the  Rededication  of  Basic 
American  Principles  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  AssociaUon's  1952  bet- 
ter n<wspaper  contest. 

The  edtorlal  is  as  follows: 

RsnUB  KHTATTTS  ROGBS  RKOOMmS  SbOOUS- 

Nxai  or  OovEUfMDrr  Bons  Sttoatioh 

Repi  esentative  Dwigrt  L.  Rogzbs  has  Just 
Introdiced  »  bUl  In  Oongreas  which  to  oxir 
way  oi  thinking  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  com- 
mon lense. 

The  Port  Lauderdale  legislator,  like  a  great 
many  <  ther  people  today,  is  greatly  concerned 
about  what  has  been  happening  to  people 
who  In  (tested  their  apare  cash  in  Qovemment 
bonds.  Most  of  these  people  paid  100  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  their  bonds  with  the  firm 
ezpectittion  that  In  the  event  they  hiMl  to 
sell  th4  m  they  would  at  least  get  back  what 
they  OI  Iginally  paid  for  them. 

But  (  ver  since  the  Federal  Oovemment  de- 
cided t  >  stop  supporting  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment t  onds  at  par  the  market  price  of  these 
supposidly  gilt-edged  securities  has  been 
steadil; '  falling.  Today  many  Government 
bonds  ire  selling  for  as  low  as  92  or  93  cents 
on  the  dollar,  which  means  that  those  who 
bought  bonds  at  par  and  now  have  to  sell 
them  n  lust  take  a  rather  substantial  loss. 

The  situation  hasn't  been  helped  any  by 
the  lack  that  recent  Government  bond  issues 


carry  a  higher  interest  rate  than  older  Issues. 
This  means  that  anybody  in  the  market  for 
Government  bonds  wiU  naturally  prefer 
bonds  bearing  the  higher  interest  rate,  and 
this  has  served  to  make  the  older  bonds  with 
lower  interest  rates  even  more  unattractive. 

Congressman  RocEaa  reasons  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  who  at  the  urgent  request 
of  their  Oovemment  loaned  their  money  to 
the  Oovemment  to  help  tide  it  over  a  finan- 
cial crisis,  shouldn't  now  be  expected  to  take 
a  financial  beating  for  their  patriotic  gesture. 
So  he  has  asked  the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
which  would  permit  taxpayers  who  own  Gov- 
ernment income  bonds  to  use  these  bonds  In 
payment  of  taxes  at  either  par  or  the  price  at 
which  they  were  originally  piuvhased  by  tb« 
taxpayer. 

This  bill  would  serve  two  purposes.  It 
would  not  only  give  taxpayers  who  purchased 
Oovenmient  income  bonds  in  good  faith  a 
way  to  escape  financial  loss  In  eventtially  dis- 
posing of  these  bonds,  but  it  would  also  act 
to  stimulate  the  bond  market  by  keeping  the 
price  of  Government  bonds  at  a  fairly  stable 
level. 

Right  now  in  this  country  there  are  un- 
questionably thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  who  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  use  Government  bonds  they  hold  to  help 
them  pay  off  their  Income  or  other  Federal 
Government  taxes.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  regard  to  estate  or  inheritance  taxes,  where 
oftentimes  Government  securities  have  to  be 
sold  at  a  loss  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
taxes. 

We  think  the  Oovemment  has  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  prevent,  if  at  aU  possible,  finan- 
cial loss  to  people  who  loaned  their  money 
to  the  Government  in  good  faith  and  who 
fully  expected  that  if  they  needed  it  they 
could  get  back  all  that  they  loaned.  But 
now  they  can't  get  back  all  that  they  loaned, 
and  it  is  hardly  a  sltuatlon^that  reflects  any 
credit  on  our  Government  or  Its  financial 
stability. 

Congressman  Rooau  has  recognised  th« 
seriousness  of  this  Government  bond  situa- 
tion and  has  come  up  with  a  commonsena* 
suggestion  to  improve  it.  His  bill  has  a  lot 
of  mnit  behind  it,  and  we  certainly  hope  It 
gets  the  consideration  from  Congress  It 
should  have. 


Pacrto  Rko  Facet  Challcuc  With 
CoBJd— ce  and  Dctcmiiiatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NDBAaXA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVB8 
Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  MTT.TiFR  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday.  July  25.  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
celebrated  their  first  anniversary.  It 
was  not  Just  the  celebration  of  a  new 
Commonwealth,  but  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  new  and  different  milestone 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Congress,  having  fully  recognized  that 
it  is  the  God-given  right  for  men  to  rule 
themselves  as  they  see  fit.  entered  into 
agreement  with  one  of  our  possessions 
to  allow  those  people  to  rule  themselves. 
This  was  an  unprecedented  step  project- 
ing a  new  phase,  not  only  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  but  It  also 
established  a  new  type  of  relationship. 
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new  in  our  history,  between  the  Nation 
and  one  of  its  Territories. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  was 
imjustly  criticized  by  some  elements  for 
keeping  Puerto  Rico  in  a  so-called  state 
of  servitude.  The  world  travelers,  the 
pinkos,  and  the  like  took  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  stretched  the  facts  so 
that  they  could  use  it  in  their  propaganda 
machine.  The  action  which  was  taken 
by  Congress  spoke  out  much  stronger 
than  any  empty  words  spat  by  the  Marx- 
ists. The  first  elected  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Honorable  Luis  Mufioz-Marin, 
has  said: 

Puerto  Rico  is  not  the  old  reality  of  1900 
or  1917  or  even  1946.  It  Is  a  new  star,  even 
if  not  the  49th,  in  the  American  sky.  For 
a  new  reality,  we  are  making  a  new  status. 
That  U  the  dynamic  American  way. 

That  is  what  he,  the  spokesman  of  all 
Puerto  Ricans.  had  to  say  about  the 
newly  established  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

When  the  United  States  acquired 
Puerto  Rico,  it  was  not  through  mutual 
agreement  as  the  case  of  Hawaii  aikL 
neither  was  it  through  purchase  as  the 
case  of  Alaska.  It  was  partly  through 
conquest  coming  to  us  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Spanish  influence  was 
very  strong,  but  during  the  past  60  years 
Puerto  Rico  has  integrated  itself  into 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can way.  The  rights  and  privileges  we 
have  in  the  United  States  are  taken  very 
lightly  by  some  here,  but  in  Puerto  Rico 
they  are  held  very  dearly  by  all.  One 
Member  of  Congress  who  witnessed  the 
first  elections  in  Puerto  Rico  described 
them  as.  "1  was  impressed  with  the  way 
they  feel  of  their  right  to  vote  there. 
They  are  very  proud  of  it  and  were 
Jealous  of  it"  The  number  of  voters 
who  went  to  the  polls  vigorously  upholds 
that  statement 

The  commonwealth  status  was  not 
forced  on  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Congress  asked  them  if  they  wanted  that 
status.  The  people  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. On  August  27,  1951,  through 
popular  election,  they  voted  overwhelm- 
ing approval  with  over  500,000  votes  cast. 
A  constitutional  convention  was  held  and 
only  three  voted  against  the  constitution 
that  was  offered  the  people.  The  people 
then,  through  another  election,  approved 
the  constitution  of  this  new  democracy 
under  a  republican  form  of  government 
by  a  vote  of  373,4ie  for  to  82,742  against 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
one  of  the  most  heavily  populated  areas 
in  the  world.  There  are  over  1.300  per- 
sons to  each  cultivated  square  mile. 
They  cannot  reach  out  and  grasp  new 
areas  for  they  are  bordered  on  every 
side  by  the  seas  that  wash  their  shores. 
Their  challenge  is  great— Just  as  the 
challenge  was  great  for  our  forefathers 
who  founded  our  Nation.  They  are 
meeting  this  challenge  with  confidence 
and  determination  and  they  will  wlA 
because  they  have  the  God -given  right 
to  rule  themselves  and  to  do  good  and 
be  better. 

Industry  is  growing  rapidly  and  their 
economy  is  becoming  more  stable.  They 
are  throwing  off  the  dM«'n^"»«^  of  a  one- 
product  nation.    Their  economy  is  stiU 


based  on  sugar,  but  each  year  mor« 
people  are  entering  various  other  in- 
dustries. Nowhere  will  you  find  an 
attitude  of  defeatism.  They  are  looking 
to  a  bright  future — an  era  of  prosperity 
where  clean  and  modem  homes  will  oe 
the  nile  rather  than  the  exception.  They 
will  realize  this  future  because  they  are 
willing  to  work  hard  and  they  are  filled 
with  pride  and  determination. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  Join  me  in  congratulating  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  first  an- 
niversary. 


Ezcerpb  Frmn  Address  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes  Before  Tkkd 
National  Boj  Scoot  JandMwee,  Irvine 
Ranch,  Newport  Harbor,  Calif.,  Jaly 
19,  1953 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  the  third  national  Jamboree 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  which 
closed  yesterday  at  the  Irvine  Ranch, 
Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  was  emphasized 
by  the  visit  there  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  insert 
excerpts  from  his  speech  made  to  50,000 
Scouts  and  30,000  guests  on  the  evening 
of  July  19: 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  the  largest 
organization  of  young  people  in  any  land 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  this  world, 
and  not  war.  It  Is  an  organization  you  boys 
chose  to  belong  to;  you  were  not  conscripted. 
It  is  an  organization  in  which  you  have 
learned  to  love  and  resi>ect  your  country, 
without  f(»getting  that  there  are  other  young 
people  on  this  planet,  like  yourself,  who 
care  deeply  for  their  own  heritage,  their  own 
Institutions,  and  their  own  culture. 

You  have  been  taught  and  have  learned 
yourselves  what  it  Is  to  he  free — ^free  to  speak 
your  own  mind,  to  live  your  own  life,  and 
to  worship  Ood  in  yotir  own  way. 

Tou  have  not  been  instilled  with  the 
shameful  arrogance  of  the  dictatorial  mind, 
the  Intense  hatred  and  bigotry  of  those  of 
your  contemporaries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, who  since  childhood  have  been  taught 
to  hate  and  to  fear  and  to  be  contemptuous. 

I  can  recaU  so  vividly,  after  the  last  war, 
the  bitter  disillusionment  on  the  faces  of  the 
young  men  who  belonged  to  the  Nazi  youth 
organizations.  Their  entire  training  had 
been  geared  to  the  vicious  doctrine  that  the 
only  good  was  to  conquer  and  to  kiU,  and 
to  impose  the  will  of  the  conqueror  on  all 
subject  peoples.  In  defeat,  they  were  lost. 
They  had  nothing  in  which  to  believe  and 
no  capacity  to  turn  elsewhere.  Their  souls 
and  minds  had  been  wrenched  from  them. 

That  Is  why  it  is  far  more  lmp>ortant  than 
perhaps  you  realize  that  this  extraordinary 
organization  of  joun  has  dedicated  Itself  to 
the  spiritual  side  of  your  growth,  as  weU  as 
the  physical,  and  that  the  establishment  of 
peace  is  the  concern  of  every  one  of  you. 

You  know,  it  is  a  wondo-ful  thing  about 
young  people— they  trust  each  other;  they 


are  wiUlng  to  take  the  other  fellow  at  face 
value;  they  have  limitless  energy  and  initia- 
tive; and  they  are  not  burdened  down  with 
the  heavy  mantle  of  prejudice  and  dislUu- 
sionment  that  so  many  older  people  have 
acquired.  Through  this  very  willingness  to 
understand,  to  be  friendly,  and  to  be  shown, 
the  young  people  of  this  world  have  fre- 
quently had  far  greater  success  than  their 
elders  in  breaking  down  barriers  of  prejudice 
and  achieving  cordial  relations  between  peo- 
ples. 

That  is  why  this  great  organization  can  be 
such  a  tremendous  force  In  creating  and 
maintaining  International  good  wUl  and 
world  peace. 

Representatives  from  16  other  coiutriea 
are  sitting  with  you  right  now.  Let  us  work 
toward  the  day  when  Boy  Scout  leaders  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  may  be  able  to 
gather  together  with  you  at  Just  such  an 
annual  Jamboree.  The  cause  of  brotherhood 
and  peace  on  this  earth  could  receive  no 
greater  testimoniaL 


Views  Differ  Widely  on  Ike's  Perf ormancn 
Ratinf  After  First  6  Months 


EXTENSION  OF  REldARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  omoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVBS 

Monday.  July  27.  1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
White  and  Donald  J.  Sterling.  Jr..  have 
made  a  comprehensive  report  of  the 
varied  views  on  Ike's  performance  rat- 
ing after  the  first  6  months  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Oregon  Journal  in  its 
issue  of  July  19.  which  I  include  in  these 
remarks: 

No    Dbartk    or    PaoBLncs:    Vsws    Dirrsa 
WmsLT  ON  lu's  FntsT  6  Months  at  Hclic 

{"Fj  John  White  and  Donald  J.  Sterling.  Jr.) 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  tonight  com- 
pletes  his  sixth  month  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  32  minutes  past  noon  on  January 
20  when  the  62-year-old  soldier-statesman 
raised  his  right  hand  and  promised  a  Nation 
he  would  "faithfully  execute  the  office — pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution." 

While  thousands  stood  in  the  streets  and 
millions  watched  on  television,  the  new  Chief 
Executive  tempered  his  Inaugural  address 
with  soberness  and  hxmiility.  Afte^  a  brief 
prayer,  he  caUed  for  peace  with  honor. 

And  then  the  Ud  blew  off.  Republicans 
erupted  into  a  S-day  JubUee  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  a  20-year  poUtical  drouth.  The  din 
was  deafening. 

When  it  was  over,  the  party  and  Its  leader 
settled  down  to  run  the  biggest  business  in 
the  world — the  United  States  Government. 

Eisenhower  was  submerged  in  problems. 
Weary  OI's  wanted  to  come  home  from  the 
frigid  foothUls  of  Korea.  Southern  States 
yelled  for  tidelands  oU.  The  Northwest  was 
despoate  for  hydroelectric  power.  Farmers 
wanted  continued  price  supports.  Labor 
leaders  screamed  for  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Patriots,  plain  and  super, 
worried  about  Communist  infiltration  in 
government.  There  was  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption in  high  places. 

Journal  editorial  writers  seemed  to  hit  it 
on  the  head  when  they  wrote,  "Never  have  so 
many  expected  so  much  of  any  single 
American." 

Are  their  expectations  of  Elaenhower  being 
fulfilled?    Is  ttM  administration  keeping  its 
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campaign   prcmlaMY    Or   !»▼•    tb*   people 
been  let  downT 

To  get  ttie  answer  to  tbeae  qneetlona.  the 
Journal  went  to  tmrtnew.  labor.  Government, 
and  fanner  leaders.  "How  do  you  appralae 
tbe  Blaenbower  administration  after  8 
aaontba?"  tbese  leadere  were  aaked. 

Tbe  answers  rolled  In.  On  one  side  it  was 
said  of  the  adnUnlstratlon :  "Decidedly  en- 
couraging •  •  •  great  moral  and  political 
cowrage  •  •  •  appointments  excellent." 

The  dissenters  retorted:  "Disappointing 
record  •  •  •  taming  over  natural  reeotirces 
to  private  enterpdae  •  •  *  complete  disre- 
gard for  the  farmer  •  •  •  chief  character- 
istic Is  what  has  not  happened." 

Not  everyone  would  comment.  The  XiCague 
of  Women  Voters  refrained  for  fear  of  either 
endorsing  or  condemning  Ike.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  commented  only  on  conmiunlsm. 
Senator  Watks  L.  Mobse  sent  a  fotir-page. 
single-spaced  typewritten  statement  but 
asked  that  It  not  be  used  except  in  fun. 
(Tou  will  read  Ifoaas's  views  in  a  forthcom- 
ing Issue  of  the  Sunday  Journal  magazine.) 

Other  prominent  groups  or  citizens  failed 
to  answer  our  queries.  But  most  did.  And 
this  is  what  they  think  of  the  Bsenhower 
administration — 6  months  later: 

Gov.  Paxil  Patterson :  "Elsenhower  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  excellent  leaders.  He 
has  shown  leadership  among  those  men  and 
in  Congress  on  policies  he  believes  right.  He 
has  made  a  start  on  reducing  the  budget  and 
in  bringing  economies  in  Government  opera- 
tions. He  has  brought  about  a  partial  ex- 
change of  war  prisoners  with  Korea  and  Rus- 
sia. He  has  brought  the  Russians  seriously 
back  to  the  peace  table. 

"He  has  shown  great  moral  and  political 
eourage  in  admitting  that  tax  reductions 
cannot  be  brought  about  at  this  time,  not- 
withstanding his  campaign  promises. 

"Appointments  to  office  have  been  slow,  too 
slow  for  many  of  his  political  supporters. 
But  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  this  is  his 
insistence  that  every  Federal  employee  be 
cheeked  by  the  FBI  as  to  his  loyalty." 

Richard  Mueller,  president,  Oregon  State 
yarmers  Union.  "The  record  of  the  first  8 
months  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
has  been  disappointing. 

"Probably  the  biggest  disappointment  is 
the  decision  *  *  *  to  abandon  Hells  Can- 
yon, the  greatest  undeveloped  dam  site  on 
the  American  continent,  to  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  •  •  •  (It  is]  a  gross  betrayal  of  the 
interests  of  the  people  ctf  this  area. 

"In  the  face  of  falling  farm  {ulces.  we  de- 
plore the  attitude  of  leading  administration 
spokesmen  that  the  90  percent  support  law 
should  be  changed.  In  view  at  the  w«-ld- 
wide  food  scarcity,  we  think  it  uninukglna- 
tive  and  short-sighted  to  talk  at  too  much 
tood. 

"This  ^k  of  interest  in  supporting  farm 
prices  Is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Treas- 
ury program  for  Increasing  interest  rates. 
Ttils  Government-managed  rise  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  farmers  to  operate  profit- 
ably and  is,  in  elfect,  a  price-support  pro- 
gram for  banks  and  other  money  lenders." 

Dallas  E.  Nollsch,  Oregon  department  com- 
mander, American  Legion:  "I  would  hesi- 
tate to  elaborate  on  anything  other  than 
communism  and  the  care  and  welfare  of  our 
disabled  and  hoepltallzed  veterans.  Ova  or- 
ganization Is  Interested  in  dealing  promptly 
and  decisively  with  conununlsm  either  in  oc 
out  of  Government. 

"It  is  our  feeling  that  these  two  problems 
win  be  dealt  with  favorably  to  all  good 
Americans." 

Elmer  McClure,  macter,  Oregon  State 
Orange;  tThe  Department  at  Agriculture  has 
been  pa^wd  with  men  who  disapprove  of 
Government  programs  designed  to  help  the 
family-size  farmer.  Appropriations  for  this 
Department  have  been  cut  to  tbe  bone  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture.    Bis 
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now  is  the  only  one  operating 

of  lees  money  than  in  IMO,  when 

about  half  what  they  are  now. 
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in   Oregon  are  primarily  concerned 

progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
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Marr,    executive   secretary,   Oregon 
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due,  in  part,  to  the  resistance  of  the 

to  some  of  his  own  party  leaders  in 


which 


ishment  by  major  legislation  has 
except  for  the  submerged  oil  lands 
we  regret  to  say,  Elsenhower  sup- 
Developments  that  have  given  cause 
apprehension  are  not  so  much  in  leglsla- 
as  by  acta  of  Cabinet  members 
h^ve  fumbled  in  i^ppointlng  subordi* 
who  otherwise  have  indicated  their 
gain  a  businessman's  heaven  in  a 
ttound. 
mtetandlng  example  of  the  latter  is  in 
Department,  which  obviously  is 
supporting  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  and  oppos- 
ing tbJB  mxiltiple-purpose  Hells  Canyon 
Dam 


aitd 
t) 


Intnrlor 


"Occupation 


with   other   legislation   has 

for  this  session  amendmente  to  the 

Act.     Labor  is  eagerly  waiting 

Elsenhower  follows  the  position  he 

in   his  campaign  or  will  oom- 

wlth  or  surrender  to  the  Taft  fac- 

this  and  other  major  legislation." 

Lueddemann,  vice  president  and 

manager.  Pope  A  Talbot.  Inc.:  "I  be- 

admlnlstration  has  done  much  to- 

out  campaign  promises.    Great 

1  lave  been  taken  to  Increase  efficiency 

employees,  reduce  Govem- 

and  eliminate  corruption  In 


tht 

ca  Tying  i 
!s  1  lave  b< 
Gov(  mment 
expenses. 
Govern]  nent. 
"PresI  dent 


Elsenhower's  appointments  of 

mrembers  and  other  leaders  have,  on 

been   excellent  and   have  done 

restore  respect  for  Government  on 

Of  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life." 

Brown,  secretary-treasurer,  Oregon 

Industrial  Union  Cotucil   (CIO):   "I 


Cabinet 
the  wh^e 
much 
the  pari 

Georgp 
State 
agree  with  the  admlnlstratlcm  poUcj  <ut  not 


reducing  taxes  at  this  time.  Bat  the  hard- 
money  policy  will  become  increasingly  costly 
to  the  middle-  and  lower-income  people  of 
the  country,  actually  amounting  to  an  in- 
crease in  taxation  for  them. 

"Regarding  natural  reaouroes,  this  admin- 
istration seems  to  wish  to  reverse  the  entire 
trend  of  protecting  the  country's  reeouroes 
in  the  Interest  at  aU  the  pec^e  and  believes 
in  a  policy  of  turning  thoas  resourcea  ow 
to  private  enterprise. 

"The  Ubor  policy  also  meete  with  our 
criticism.  They  have  not  given  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  sufficient  funds.  Mo  real  work 
has  been  done  on  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  in  spite  of  campaign  promises. 

"In  the  field  of  Government-management, 
we  are  most  critical.  The  administration 
has  appointed  to  positions  of  power  people 
whose  policies  are  (In  too  numy  instances) 
exactly  contrary  to  their  rampagn  pmn- 
Ises." 

Ernest  G.  Swlgert.  president.  Hyster  Ca: 
"I  think  the  Eisenhower  administration  rep« 
reeenta  the  best  brains  that  have  been  in 
Washington  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  they 
are  very  sincere  in  attempting  to  reduce  lx>th 
expenditures  and  taxea. 

"It  would  be  Impoesible  to  exaggerate  the 
difficulties  facing  this  administration.  We 
have  been  following  a  policy  of  reckless 
spending  for  so  long  that  a  return  to  any 
reasonable  operation  appears  revolutionary. 

"Yet  the  only  thing  that  will  save  this 
country  is  economy  and  efficiency  In  Govern* 
ment.  We  have  to  look  to  this  administrao 
tlon  to  accomplish  it.  It  seems  to  have  come 
as  a  shock  to  many  administration  leaders 
that  they  could  not  get  support  for  economy 
programs.  But  any  Congressman  could  have 
told  them  what  to  expect.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  a  billion  dollars,  somebody-* 
a  lot  of  somebodi  s — gete  it,  and  it  is  asking 
too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  them 
to  cheer  when  it  is  taken  away. 

"I  feel  time  is  running  out,  and  tinleas 
this  administration  starta  making  drastic 
reductions  It  will  be  discredited  in  the  19M 
elections.  It  will  require  a  ruthless  elimi- 
nation of  everything  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  the  courage  to  face  the  criticism 
and  the  political  threats  that  will  be  made." 

L.  C.  Binford,  president.  laaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  Inc.:  "Considering  that 
we  sold  cattle,  some  at  our  culls,  for  as  llttl* 
as  10  centa  a  pound  last  week.  I  should  b« 
displeased  with  tbe  Depiutmert  of  Agricul- 
ture for  letting  beef  prices  drop  so  low,  but 
I  am  not.  I  actually  am  happy  to  see  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  working.  A  year 
ago  low-grade  cattle  would  make  money  for 
a  rancher.  Now  he  must  have  the  beet  and 
be  efficient  in  his  feeding  or  be  will  loas 
money. 

"Six  mmiths  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
change  the  coxirse  of  a  government  that 
was  in  a  runaway  of  departmental  expan- 
sion and  monetary  inflation.  Ftom  the  cry 
of  complalnto  coming  from  some  of  the 
puffed-up  bureaus,  the  change  must  have 
commenced. 

"I  have  been  pleased  at  the  new  poeitlon 
private  enterprise  seems  to  hsve  in  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  Tet  In  tbe  effort  to 
take  Government  out  of  busineee,  -  there  is 
a  threat  to  exploit  the  public  domain  (for- 
este,  tidelands,  grazing  lands,  and  hydroelec- 
tric power)  and  certainly  some  of  us  believe 
it  not  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  In 
general,  leadership  in  protecting  and  devel- 
oping natural  resources  has  appeared  weak. 
However,  this  may  be  due  to  tbe  newness 
of  all  department  heads." 

Mr.  Marlon  T.  Weatherford,  president,  Ore- 
gon Federation  of  Women's  Clubs:  "I  believe 
Eisenhower  has  been  encouragingly  suoeeas- 
ful  In  the  6  months  of  his  Presidency  in 
getting  machinery  in  motion  to  accomplish 
his  goals.  I  believe  his  decisions  are  based 
on  the  long-range  look  and  not  for  the 
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moment  or  tat  expediency.  His  ability  to 
manage  men  is  a  special  gift,  and  his  con- 
ferring with  Oongreesmen  whose  opinions 
differ  ftom  his  is  my  idea  of  superior  leader- 
ship. 

"I  believe  the  present  Congreas  is  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  the  Democratic  Congress 
of  the  preceding  admlnistratton.  It  includes 
a  few  great  statesmen  and  lota  of  politicians. 

"Corruption  in  Government  will  not  be 
tolerated  under  Elsenhower.  It  may  exist 
but  It  will  be  swept  clean  the  minute  it 
comes  to  light  unless  the  congressional 
politicians  Interfere. 

"I  feel  so  strongly  about  McCarthylsm  thst 
tt  is  really  not  safe  to  try  to  express  an  opin- 
ion. I  can  only  hope  that  of  his  inquisition 
methods  may  come  some  good.  But  I  fear 
deeply  his  methods. 

"The  appolntmente  and  patronage  of  this 
administration  have  been  good.  In  places  of 
responsibility,  men  have  been  choeen  because 
at  ability,  experience  and  character." 


EcOBOMil* 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

orcauroaHZA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSBNTATIVB8 

Monday,  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Americans  concerned  with  the  fiscal 
welfare  of  our  country,  and  thus  its  sur- 
vival, are  many  more  than  we  In  Con- 
gress might  believe  from  the  requests 
received  for  special  constniction  proj- 
ects and  the  like.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
in  the  Rkcoro  the  views  expressed  edi- 
torially on  this  subject  in  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram  newspaper  on 
July  20: 

RiOnt  ECOMOMT  Ohlt  Amswxk 


Federal  taxes  and  expenditures  have 
reached  such  astronomical  figures  In  recent 
years  that  ordinary  mortals  are  almost  un- 
able to  comprehend  their  meaning.  The 
Elsenhower  administration  is  making  a  brave 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  through  reduced 
expenditures  but  it's  a  tough  Job.  Everyone 
is  in  favor  of  cutting  expenditures — \mtll  his 
own  pet  project  Is  Involved.  Then  a  terrific 
hue  and  cry. 

In  order  to  bring  the  meaning  of  tremen- 
dous expenditures  and  tbe  resultant  heavy 
tax  burden  clearly  to  the  common  man — the 
taxpayer — ^the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  translated  the  picture  into 
some  specific  examples  that  are  startling. 
even  to  a  tax-numbed  mind.  Here  are  a  few 
examples : 

Federal  taxes  in  IMO  aggregated  $5.2  bU- 
Uon.  At  the  peak  of  World  War  II.  1945,  the 
tax  burden  had  grown  to  $44.8  billion.  Last 
year.  1952,  the  tax  total  had  climbed  to  $83.1 
bUllon.  This  is  an  average  of  $1,389  for  every 
family  m  the  country. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  the  national 
debt  totaled  $2.2  blUlon.  In  1929  it  had 
reached  $18.2  bUlion  in  a  lxx>m  year.  Ten 
years  later,  1939,  the  debt  total  war  $39.9  bU- 
lion.   Now  for  tbe  fireworks. 

By  1952  the  national  debt  had  skyrocketed 
to  $282.7  billion. 

The  average  family's  share  of  this  debt  Is 
$5,874. 

Since  1939  the  personal  Income  of  Ameri- 
cans has  more  than  tripled.  But  Uncle 
Sam's  tax  take  is  21  times  what  it  was  in 
1939.  In  the  past  12  years  personal  Income 
has  risen  from  $73  billion  to  $264  bUlioo. 
But  the  personal  taxes  received  by  the  Fed- 


eral Treasury  have  jumped  from  $1.2  blUlon 
to  $26.1  billion. 

High  taxes  are  caused  by  big  government 
spending.  The  cure  for  both  of  theee  is 
rigid  economy.  And  economy  in  Washing- 
ton begins  with  the  citizens  back  home. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  Americans  spent 
more  for  taxes  last  3rear  than  they  did  for 
for  food  and  clothing.  Total  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxee  in  1952  aggregated  $84.8  bU- 
lion. Food  and  clothing  piirchases  of  Amer- 
icans last  year  total  $81  billion. 

Think  it  over. 


Matnal  Sccwity  AdsinistraHoB 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  g>ws<B 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  27,  1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  22,  in  the  News  Bulletin  issued  by 
Paul  O.  Peters,  there  appears  an  article 
enUtled  "The  United  States  Senate 
Should  Act  To  Close  Uncle  Sam's  Inter- 
national Olf  t  Shop  Now  and  Cut  Down 
the  Appropriation  for  1954." 

What  is  stated  in  the  Bulletin  Is  so 
Important  with  reference  to  an  analysis 
of  the  subject  it  covers  that  the  article 
should  be  brought  to  tbe  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bulletin  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  iMlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  appropriating  an  additional  $4,433,- 
878,000  for  further  economic  and  military  aid 
to  foreign  co\mtrles  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency  programs,  thrusts  upon  the 
United  States  Senate  the  grave  responsibility 
of  considering  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  continuing  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  to  support  these  foreign- 
aid  programs  that  have  been  foisted  upon 
the  American  taxpayers  by  the  ec(Kiomic 
intemationallste  who  are  believers  in  the 
one-world  Ideas,  an  idyllic  dream  already 
shattered  by  our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  and  other  worldwide  sutisldiary 
organisations. 

In  the  final  analysis  of  our  international 
programs,  while  it  Is  asserted  by  the  propo- 
nente  of  active  economic  internationalism 
that  we  are  destined  to  lead  tbe  world  down 
tbe  pathways  to  peace  and  h\unan  progress, 
we  have  been  in  fact  followers  of  the  down- 
hlU  road  to  socialism  and  regimentation,  not 
to  mention  poesible  financial  ruin. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  record 
indicates  that  on  Roll  No.  100,  the  bUl. 
H.  R.  6391,  was  psssed  by  a  yea  vote  of  288 
to  a  nay  vote  of  115.  An  analysis  of  tbe 
vote  shows  that  83  Republicans  Joined  with 
32  Democrate  in  opposing  the  approin-lation. 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  full  amount 
appropriated  by  the  House,  there  will  be 
avaUable  for  eiqpenditure  In  fiscal  1954  and 
subsequent  years  the  foUowlng  amoimU: 

Unexpended  balances,  MSA, 

June  30,  1953 $10,371,448,873 

House    appropriated,    fiscal 

1964 ....^.. ~       4. 433, 878. 000 

Total - —i^.    14, 805. 128, 873 


The  bulk  at  the  economic  and  military  aid 
will  go  to  ths  18  nations  which  concluded 
bilateral  agreemente  with  the  United  States 
IMior  to  October  15,  1948,  under  the  original 
European  recovery  progiram  sometimes  called 
the  Marshall  plan. 

These  16  countries  have  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  264,114.000  and  a  combined  public 
debt  of  $111385.558,750  acocmiing  to  most  re- 
cent repoiis. 

The  United  States  with  a  population  of 
159.600.000  has  a  public  debt  as  of  July  20. 
1953.  totaling  $272,400,000,000. 

The  foUowlng  table  shows  the  population, 
public  debt,  and  the  per  capita  debt  of  the 
18  European  countries. 

Debts   o/   IS   European   countries   receiving 
economic  and  military  aid 


Country 

Popolv 
tioo 

Public  debt  > 

Per 

capital 

Auittria 

6.7M,ono 

8.fim,TO0 
48,032.000 

4,igaain 

41.500,000 

7,7m,  000 

138,000 

3.007,000 

4^  373,000 
»9.300 
«,7W,000 
3,181,000 
8,402:000 
4883.000 

saooo,«no 
fiaaoaooo 

1494.  5M,  SOO 
a,  082.  487, 000 
5,a64.«K),000 
l,tf78,46(]^000 

iaoi7.ooaooo 
1901  ooa  000 

27,838.670 

SO4.0m,7S0 

4.562,400,000 

lfll674,O00 

«,S8i.ooaooo 

1,338,  Ma  000 

2.228,«Ul,a00 

1, 044.  »ltX  000 

»15,8«3.500 

70.  785.  ZW.  700 

$7S.22 

BelKfuBi 

607  (H 

Uermsny  i 

Denmark 

Pranoe 

100.61 
40a50 
241  38 

Oreeee.      

lorisml 

Ireland  (E be).... 
Italy.. 

2S.68 
202.20 
108.12 
10a55 

Lui(>inbowf 

Netherlande 

Norwsy 

Pnrtiignl      . ,  , , 

68.04 
651.  .17 
887.60 
265.20 

Sweden 

Turkey 

282.50 
45.70 

Vnited  Kingdom. 

1,  414.  75 

Totsl 

United  States.... 

aM,  114. 000 

ia0,fiu(i:ooo 

111,  335,  058.  7.W 
2714001000,000 

i.'766,'i6 

I  Foreign  cinTHicfc<«  rpduced  to  T^nited  States  dollars. 
'  Excludes  Sovirt  oocu|jied  areas. 

ROW  KUBOPKAM  COXmTUEB  SZDUCX  THCU  DEBTS 

Several  European  countries  have  drasti- 
cally reduced  their  debte  in  terms  of  United 
States  dollars  by  the  old  inflationary  trick  of 
devaluing  their  currencies.  In  this  way 
France  reduced  her  pubUc  debt  from  $20,- 
988,708.711  in  1950  to  $10,017,000,000  in  1963. 
Other  countries  have  used  European  coun- 
terpart funds  which  consist  of  local  curren- 
cies deposited  in  a  special  account  to  balance 
the  grants  of  American  commodities  re- 
ceived of  EGA  and  MSA  has  been  used  for 
debt  retirement  as  foUows: 

AustHa .       $85,000,000 

Denmark 130, 100,  000 

France 171,  400,  000 

Netherlands -       197, 400,  000 

Norway 292,700,000 

United  Kingdom 1. 706,  700.  000 

1>otal  debt  retiremente-  2,583,300.000 

These  debt  retlremento  originated  in  the 
grants-in-aid  of  food  and  other  commodities 
purchased  with  American  tax  dollars. 

Paul  O.  Fsms. 


SiIico$is 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTANA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESnTTATlVES 

Monday,  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
tills  means  to  call  tbe  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  House  Resolution  286. 
which  deals  with  a  growing  national 
health  problem,  that  of  damage  to  work- 
ers' lungs  caused  by  certain  dust. 
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lam  talldiw  ftboot  sfUeoais,  which  b 
deflned  this  wmy: 

A  tflaeaa*  da*  to  bnathlnc  air  eontelntBC 
aUm.  LttTTtTliwfl  anatomically  by  gen- 
•rallMd  fllirotle  changes  and  ttaa  dav^op* 
aiamt  at  mllttary  nodtilatkwi  In  both  tmiflii. 
•od  dlntcany  for  abortnaaa  of  breath,  da- 
cnaaaa  chert  aspansloB.  Ifwaaana  eapadty 
for  work,  ahaence  ol  tertr.  inereaaad  suaoap- 
ttbiltty  to  tobarciiloaU  and  by  characterlatle 
Z-ray  flndlnga 

CoUoqulaUy  there  mre  sach  deseripttre 
I^inuws  as  "miner's  asthma."  "miner's 
eon."  "grinder's  rot."  and  "stanemason's 
hmg."    All  these  may  be  synonyms  for 
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Call  it  what  you  will,  this  Is  a  national 
problem  because  in  these  das^s  of  a  high- 
ly mobile  labor  force,  a  man's  lungs  may 
be  permanently  damaged  by  inhalation 
of  certain  dust  in  one  State — and  he  may 
wind  up  years  later  unable  to  work  and 
a  public  charge  in  another  far  removed. 

The  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  com- 
pensation for  silicosis  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  so  insidious  in  its  de- 
velopment that  the  patient  may  have 
changed  from  a  dusty  occupation  before 
his  illness  becomes  manifest.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  tie  up  the  disease 
definitely  with  the  former  occupation. 
Labor  turnover  is  greatest  in  dusty  occu- 
pations and  in  other  hazardous  trades. 
The  great  incidence  of  tuberculosis  as  a 
complication  and  usually  as  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  disability — together 
with  the  inability  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  a  rule,  to  differentiate  between 
silicosis  and  tuberculosis  or  to  recognize 
their  co-existence — makes  the  workers' 
chances  fewer  for  obtaining  compensa- 
tion, even  when  the  law  allows  compen- 
sation tor  siUcosis. 

This  is  an  industrial  hazard  of  serious 
proportion  when  you  consider  that  the 
number  of  woiicers  exposed  to  dangerous 
amounts  of  ceroUn  dust  is  estimated  at 
from  a  rock-bott<mi  450.000  to  more  than 
1  million.  And  there  undoubtedly  are 
thousands  more  who  have  been  exposed 
and  have  gone  on  to  other  forms  of  work. 

This  is  a  problem  which  we  have  yet  to 
face  up  to  for  one  reason  or  another. 
This  I  propose  that  we  do  in  House  Reso- 
lution 286. 

Treatment  of  silicosis  is  largely  pre- 
ventive, since  there  Is  no  cure  for  the  es- 
tablished lung  changes. 

All  right.  Silicosis  is  caused  by  breath- 
ing air  containing  certain  dust.  Dusts 
are  of  two  types,  depending  on  their 
origin.  These  ^pes  are  organic  and  in- 
organic. 

Typical  organic  dusts  foimd  in  indus- 
try are  those  of  cotton,  wool,  and  to- 
bacco. These  may  cause  some  bronchial 
irritations  or  astlunalike  symptoms,  es- 
pecially in  new  workers.  But  it  has  been 
proven  definitely  that  none  cause  the 
dangerous  changes  in  the  lung  such  as 
are  found  from  certain  inorganic  dusts. 

Only  those  inorganic  diists  containing 
either  silica  or  asbestos  possess  destruc- 
tive power  to  the  lungs,  cause  fibrosis, 
and  ultimately  incapacitate  the  worker. 

SiUcosis  is  not  a  reportable  disease. 
It  is  still  commonly  not  diagnosed.  Even 
in  districts  where  it  prevails  it  does  not 
appear  on  death  certificates  to  the  ex- 
tent which  one  might  expect.  Further- 
more, such  silicosis  deaths  as  are  re- 


ported are  often  not  separately  daail- 
fled. 

Th<  R  were  In  1950  about  33.633  deaths 
from  tuberculosis.  Probably  a  large 
numt  er  had  silicosis,  which  for  several 
reaao  is  went  mireported.  In  1949  the 
Healt  1  Servloe  did  a  survey  of  634,000 
of  th  i  general  population  in  ClevelaiKl 
and  :  ound  four-tenths  case  of  sllJcosis 
per  1,  MM)  X-rayed.  In  1952  a  survey  was 
made  of  1,387  Vermont  granite  workers, 
of  wk  (xn  30  percent  were  found  to  have 
siUcoiis. 

Thi  xefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Intro- 
ducec  House  Resolution  286  to  make  a 
start  >n  this  problem.  The  meat  of  this 
resolition  is  on  page  2.  It  would  au- 
thoris  e  and  direct  "an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation into  the  prevention  and  control 
of  oo  upational  diseases  incident  to  em- 
ployn  tent  in  the  mining  industry.  iiKlud- 
ing  tl  le  investigation  of  the  effectiveness 
and  scope  of  pn^rams  for  the  control 
of  su<  h  diseases  currently  being  admin- 
istere  1  by  the  States  in  cooperation  with 
the  U  lited  States  PubUc  Health  Service, 
the  a<  ^uacy  of  present  methods  of  deal- 
ing w  th  such  diseases,  and  the  need  for 
increi  sed  Federal  participation  by  means 
of  co<  peration  with  the  States  in  devel- 
oping new  techniques  of  industrial  hy- 
giene and  health  precautions  so  as  to 
insur^  adequat'?  standards  for  the  safe- 
and  protection  of  the  health 
and  flff ety  of  workers  m  the  mining  in- 
dust 


Dilema:  After  DC-3,  Wkat? 


ON  OF  REMARKS 


IN 


IN.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 


or  TKXAS 

HOUSB  OP  RXPRB8XNTATTVSB 

Monday.  July  Z7. 1953 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
follon  ing  article  from  the  Daily  Tlmes- 
Herall,  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  June  21, 
1953.  s  particularly  pertinent  because  it 
point!  out  one  of  the  difficulties  lieing 
exper  enced  by  feeder  airlines  in  trying 
to  mxlemize  their  eqtiipment.  This 
articli»  shows  again  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  review  national  poUcies  toward 
such  <  iperations: 

Ais4m  Duxmma:  Arm  DC-9,  What? 
(By  Frank  Langston) 

ASUk  yean  erf  btilldlng  up  a  aerrlce  that 
has  mi  tde  this  Nation  alrmlnded,  the  alrUne 
Industry  In  the  United  States  now  finds 
that  It  has  worked  Itself  into  a  comer. 

It  Is  providing  more  service  than  ever  be- 
fore, tt  Is  offering  good  long-flight  service. 
But  It  is  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
local  flirvloe,  especially  in  areas  of  business 
ezpanilon. 
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good 
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already  has  been  a  good   deal  of 
calling,  and  there  probably  will  be  a 
1  eal  more  before  the  problem  Is  set- 
But  as  yet  the  indiistry  is  far  from 
Ion  that  will  provide  a  good,  eco- 
,   profitable  local  service, 
true   that  fair   local   service   exists 
places — with  the  taxpayer  picking 
check  for  the  difference  between  op- 
costs  and  revenue, 
feeder  lines'  problem  Is  one  of  e<iulp- 


Aad  heart  of  tliac  aqnlpiikCBt  probnn  la 
Um  quastlon  of  th*  DC-a. 

tvamm  sr  raawsB  sTANasBiiB 

!%«  DC-3  airplane,  developed  and  boUt  be- 
fore World  War  n.  was  hailed  at  that  time, 
as  the  answn  to  the  airlines'  needs — ^fast. 
safe,  and  roomy.  Tluit  waa  on  the  basis  ol 
prewar  standards. 

Before,  during,  and  Imaiedlateiy  after  the 
war  the  DC-3  was  virtually  the  only  airplan* 
in  use  by  tlie  airlines,  largely  because  it 
was  about  the  only  one  available. 

Now  standards,  along  with  demands,  hava 
changed. 

The  longer  flights  reqiilre  bigger,  mora 
powerful  planes,  capable  of  carrying  loada 
at  leas  ton-mile  cost.  In  other  words,  tha 
longer  routes — trvmklines— demand  mora 
economical  operation.  Such  aconomical 
operation  has  been  achieved  through  use  of 
bigger,  faster  planea.  an  Incraase  in  load  at 
passengers  and  mall,  expraas  at  freight  witb 
a  smaller  increase  in  operating  cost. 

The  local  airline,  like  the  trunk  airline, 
also  faces  the  problem  of  costs  and  revenuaa. 

To  date,  virtually  the  only  plane  available 
to  it  is  the  OC-3. 

DiFnaxirr  flaws  wtauKD 

Both  the  airlines  and  the  Industryli  regu- 
latory body,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
have  recognised  the  fact  that  the  DC-3.  stm 
a  good,  safe  airplane.  Is  not  the  plane  for 
the  Job. 

Bach,  In  lis  own  way,  has  tried  to  do  so— - 
thing  about  it.  And  to  date,  for  different 
reasons,  both  have  failed. 

The  CAB  sooMtlme  ago  urged  the  develep- 
ment — with  pubUc  funds — of  a  prototype 
plane  for  feeder-line  service. 

Congress,  however,  has  turned  thomba 
down  on  the  spending  of  public  money  for 
this  purpose.  The  aircraft  manxifaeturers. 
realistic  buslneaamen,  have  indicated  that 
they  are  not  Interested  in  undertaking  the 
Job  becaiiae  it  would  not  prove  profitable. 
They  contend  that  the  research  and  develop- 
ment necessary  would  be  too  expensive, 
would  require  several  years  for  accompllah- 
ment,  and  would  provide  a  product  that 
might  be  quite  similar  to  existing  planes,  in 
any  event  would  be  too  expensive  for  the 
smaller  airlines  and  would  find  little  market. 

At  one  time  the  feeder  lines  were  given  • 
deadline  for  replacing  their  DC-3's.  Tha 
deadline  order,  however,  later  was  reecinded. 

Two  feeder  airlines.  Pioneer  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  and  Southwest  on  the  west 
ooart,  have  sought  an  answer  to  the  problem 
through  use  of  newer,  faster,  two-engine 
planes.  Both  have  been  Informed,  however, 
that  the  CAB  does  not  regard  these  planes  as 
siiitable  for  feeder-line  servloe  and  will  not 
allow  a  higher  mail -pay  rate  sought  by  them 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  new-plane  oper- 
ation— regardless  of  an  anticipated  lowering 
of  subsidy  needs  in  subsequent  years. 

The  CAB,  in  effect,  has  told  the  smaller 
airlines:  "There  ought  to  be  an  entirely  new 
plane  to  replace  the  DC-8,  and  we  wont 
approve  your  change  to  any  existing  model. 
If  Congress  or  the  aircraft  makers  wont  fi- 
nance the  research  and  development  of  a 
new  plane,  then  you're  stuck  with  the  DC-S." 

So  what  is  the  outlook? 

tOONO  OPXBATIOSr 

The  CAB.  like  the  airlines.  Is  awve  that 
a  DC-S  operation  Is  a  losing  operation.  It 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  cant  be  licked  by 
Increasing  volume  of  business.  The  bigger 
the  business,  above  a  certain  level,  the  bigger 
the  deficit.  So  an  airline  operating  DC-S's, 
regardless  of  the  efllciency  of  its  manage- 
ment, always  will  have  to  be  subsidized  in 
order  to  stay  in  business. 

At  the  same  time,  a  local  airline  restricted 
to  use  of  the  DC-3.  (mt  penalised  for  switch- 
ing to  another  plane  in  an  effort  to  increase 
its  efficiency,  cannot  hope  to  become  any- 
thing more  than  a  feeder  airline,  existing 
on  a  pubUc  subeidy.    It  cannot  hope  to  be- 
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come  a  trunk  line,  even'ttodgh  it  sees  the 

big  trunk  airlines  operating  feeder  services 
on  similar  routea  to  Its  own — and  with  bet- 
ter equipment. 

This  is  tiardly  in  the  American  tradition 
that  a  company,  properly  managed,  can  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  long  as  it  can  provide  a 
product  or  a  swvlce  to  meet  the  needs  at 
the  pubUe. 

But  what  about  the  DC-S  and  the  future? 

NO    MEW    OC-3'S 

A  prewar  cargo  plane  in  the  beginning, 
the  DC-3,  was  drafted  to  serve  as  'the  work- 
horse of  the  Air  Force"  throughout  World 
War  U.  Not  a  single  DC-3  has  been  manu- 
factured since  the  war. 

MeanwlUle.  those  prewar  planes  are  get- 
ting older,  while  every  other  phase  of  avia- 
tion is  progressing.  And  demand  for  local 
air  service  Is  Increasing. 

The  CAB,  Congress,  and  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturers are  deadlocked  on  a  plan  for  the 
local  airlinea'  future  eqrlpment. 

There  la  no  DC-3  replacement  in  alght. 
Without  It.  the  airlines'  hands  are  tied. 

The  present  DC-3'8  may  last  for  some 
time,  but  eventually  they  must  be  retired 
from  service. 

And  after  the  DC-3,  what? 


Hoase  Wise 


The  BhM  RMfe  Paikway  •mi  the  Great 

Smoky  MouBta&is  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SHUFORD 

or  Hoam  caboldia 
IN  THS  HOUSI  Cr  RBPRBSBNTA11V18 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  SHUFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  editorial  by  Mr. 
W.  Curtis  Russ,  editor  of  the  Waynesville 
Mountaineer.  Mr.  Russ.  through  his 
splendid  paper,  published  in  Waynesville, 
N.  C  is  doing  an  excellent  Job  in  the 
development  of  western  North  Carolina. 
His  persistent  efforts  looking  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and 
the  full  development  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Moimtains  National  Park  deserve  the 
liighest  praise: 

ALjfoer  Umbslxxvasu  Oaowm 

Travel  in  the  Great  Smokies  and  along  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  continues  to  show  con- 
stant gains,  month  after  montli.  and  this  is 
by  actual  count  and  not  guesswork. 

This  record  of  Increased  travel  provea 
month  in  and  month  out  that  Americans 
are  Interested  in  seeing  the  scenic  spots  of 
this  Nation  more  than  ever  before. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  there 
were  316.893  more  people  using  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1952.  This  represents  an  Increase  of  25  per- 
cent. Such  a  gain  proves  the  popularity  of 
the  scenic  drives  in  this  State  and  Virginia. 

Compared  with  this  phenomenal  gain,  it 
seems  that  Congress  abould  give  this  consid- 
erable thought  and,  instead  of  curtailing 
development  of  the  natural  projects  in  which 
the  people  are  ahowlng  the  greatest  interest, 
should  try  and  encourage  the  continued 
trend  of  seeing  Amoica  first  and  spending 
their  vacation  money  in  America. 

In  fact,  on  any  basis  which  you  might 
figure  It,  the  Investment  of  the  Oovemment 
will  prove  a  profitable  one.  The  tax  de- 
partment has  everything  to  lose  by  not  going 
ahead  with  the  full  dsvek^Kaent  at  the  park 
and  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

XCIX— App.- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PEMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THX  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  July  27.  1953 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Marys  (Pa. )  Daily  Press  of 
Thursday,  July  23,  1953: 
House  Wiss 

President  Eisenhower's  request  for  more 
than  $5  billion  in  foreign  aid  was  sharply 
trimmed  by  the  House  yesterday  and  right' y 
so. 

After  pouring  more  than  S95  billion  in  cold 
cash  out  to  European  and  Asian  nations, 
United  States  cannot  at  the  moment  refer 
to  any  gains  made  in  those  vast  expenditures 
abroad  except  the  general  opinion  Uncle 
Sam's  name  should  be  changed  to  Uncle 
Sucker. 

When  lir.  Eisenhower  was  running  for 
ofllce  last  year  he  promised  a  definite  reduc- 
tion In  foreign-aid  spending,  pointing  out 
that  Ainerica  had  been  unable  to  show  much 
for  what  had  been  spent  in  the  past. 

Few  Americans  would  object  to  the  higher 
taxation  cost  Implicated  in  continued  for- 
eign aid  if  they  could  see  any  definite  results 
from  the  m>endlng  of  their  money. 

What  do  they  get?  A  Churchillian  pro- 
posal to  deal  directly  with  Soviet  Russia 
even  If  United  States  does  not  Join  in  such 
a  conference.  That  Is  the  sword  the  British 
Premier  holds  over  a  nation  that  twice  saved 
his  homeland  from  armed  Invasion  and 
bankruptcy.  What  good  then  has  been  ac- 
compll^Md  by  the  Marshall  plan,  one  of  the 
phoniest  things  ever  put  over  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration (ECA)  and  its  successor  still 
functioning.  Mutual  Security  Administra- 
tion (MSA)  under  the  wings  of  Harold  B. 
Stassen. 

None  of  this  bonanza  spending  has  been 
transformed  into  military  reality  and  Mr. 
Elsenhower  knows  that  as  well  as  anyone 
else. 

He  saw  In  his  campaign  much  room  for 
slashes  in  Amo-lca's  foreign-aid  program  and 
those  who  supported  his  viewpoint  were  in 
general  agreement  as  keeping  Europe  from 
going  broke  has  i^aoed  an  Intolerable  tax 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  every  American 
who  draws  a  pay  envelope. 

We  recall  with  clarity  the  statement  made 
by  Laborite  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee 
when  he  came  to  America  seeking  a  $4  billion 
loan,  later  trimmed  down  to  3%  billions, 
saying  this  amount  would  put  England  on 
her  feet  and  In  a  position  where  she  would 
require  bo  further  financial  assistance. 

Tou  know  the  story.  The  money  was 
spent  In  building  up  Labor  Party  strength  In 
Great  Britain  to  the  point  where  most  of  her 
important  industries  were  nationalised,  so 
much  so  that  Englanrt.  once  the  greatest  of 
coal -export  nations,  had  to  have  that  fuel 
imported  because  her  Socialist  practices 
would  not  permit  her  miners  to  keep  up  the 
output  that  had  bs«n  In  practice  pHor  to 
World  War  IL 

Untold  bilUona,  plus  every  commodity  un- 
der the  sun  have  been  ahlmied  abroad  to  beg- 
ging European  nations  without  1  ounce  of 
goodwill  being  purchased  in  return. 

The  only  dividends  we  have  reaped  so  far 
has  been  the  implied  friendship  of  Western 
Germany,  a  nation  we  should  nsrer  have 
gone  to  war  with  at  any  time,  plus  the  divi- 
dends that  may  come  from  hungry  Barllaats 
who  may  be  benefited  from  the  $15  million 


worth  of  foodstuffs  President  Eisenhower  re- 
cently sent  that  impoverished  section  of  the 
world. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  our  foreign-aid 
program  was  a  giveaway  prooeaa.  repeated 
\mder  President  Truman,  and  in  danger  of 
being  repeated  upon  the  present  administra- 
tion luiless  Congress  tightens  up  its  purse 
strings  and  gives  some  relief  to  American 
taxpayers  who  have  been  carrying  an  onerous 
biu'den  since  before  World  War  II. 

Europe  Itself  shows  no  signs  of  arming  it- 
self against  possible  Communist  aggression, 
and  the  Little  Bermuda  Conference  In  Wash- 
ington last  week  made  it  plain  England  and 
France  would  grab  at  any  straw  for  a  possible 
meeting  with  Russia's  Premier  Malenkov. 

Even  that  conciliatory  or,  we  might  say, 
humiliating  gesture  was  given  the  ruboff 
treatment  by  Moscow  today,  when  an  edito- 
rial In  Pravda,  the  Soviet's  mouthpiece,  made 
it  plain  any  contemplated  meeting  was  out 
of  the  question. 

So  once  again  knee  bending  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Kremlin  went  for  naught.  Too 
many  people  in  the  world  stand  in  unholy 
awe  of  the  supposed  might  of  Russia,  seem- 
ingly unaware  that  with  aU  her  slave  power 
and  those  of  her  satellites  cannot  nuitch  the 
productive  capacity  of  America  alone. 

We  fall  to  recognize  our  own  power  while 
giving  added  glamovu  to  that  of  Red  Russia 
with  the  idea  American  dollars  freely  spent 
abroad  can  ring  an  iron  curtain  around  an 
expanding  Russia. 

They  fail  to  realize  Russia  has  internal 
problems  of  her  own  at  the  moment,  with  the 
Jiue  17  open  revolt  in  East  Berlin  only  one 
indication  of  what  is  going  on  in  that  pari 
of  the  world. 

While  it  may  no  longer  be  fashionable  to 
suggest  the  United  States  stand  alone  in  the 
family  of  nations,  the  appreciation  we  get 
from  the  countries  helped  out  of  their  finan- 
cial dUBciilties  by  American  backing  points 
to  that  as  being  the  only  feasible  road  to 
traveL 

We  stand  alone  as  a  frlendleea  nation  be- 
cause of  our  lavish  spending  across  the  world. 

Let's  stop  it  now  and  give  other  lands  the 
open  door  to  their  own  salvation. 


Eradiaf  tkc  Issae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVB 
Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  BAEXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcors.  I  include  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial which  was  published  hi  tlie  Knox- 
ville  News-Sentinel  on  Thursday.  July 
23. 

The  uae  is  "Evading  the  Issue": 

While  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  must  legis- 
lation demanding  attention  before  Congress 
takes  its  summsr  vacation,  tt  Is  by  no  means 
dear  why  the  eo-caUed  refugee  Immigration 
blU  should  be  consld««d  In  this  category. 

This  Is  a  tjrplcal  pressure-group  immigra- 
tion bill,  differing  in  no  important  respect 
from  similar  legislation  presented  to  Con- 
gress at  every  session  for  as  long  as  mosfe 
people  can  remember. 

The  347,000  refugees  tlxe  approval  at  this 
bill  would  admit  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years  would  make  only  a  small 
dent  In  Burops's  surplus  w^jialatlon  problon. 
jLna  we  may  bs  surs  toat  at  the  end  of  S 
years  wr"4**''^  bill  of  rtn**!"*  laaport  wUl  bs 
presentsd.   nils  will  oontlnus  to  bs  ttas  aMS 
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oxitll  •  bold  approach  U  tamde  to  this  very 
r«al  problem. 

This  Is  a  United  Nation*  matter,  because 
It  demands  a  redistribution  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population. 

The  United  States  cannot  begin  to  absorb 
all  of  Kurope's  homeless  millions.  But  It 
would  assume  the  leadership  In  a  movement 
to  find  homes  for  them  In  underpopulated 
areas,  and  It  eotUd  well  afford  to  assist  In 
their  transfer  to  such  places. 

Piddling  measures  such  as  the  bill  now 
pending  In  Congress  only  serve  to  detract 
attention  from  a  situation  which  will  be- 
come more  aggravated  the  longer  It  Is 
neglected. 


ArgUMBt  Afaktt  H.  R.  49S5 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 


HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxiifOB 


haps 
of  thfe 
appreciate 
as  to 


I  peak  to  others  on  this  ivoblem.    We 
depautment  of  anthropology  would 
any  suggestions  you  might  have 
now  best  to  present  our  viewpoint  un- 
favorable to  the  passage  of  this  bllL 
Tours  truly. 

RiCHsap  Kldcxbobm. 


Uafaploynent  CoTenif •  for  Federal 
Enqilojee* 

pIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or   SBOOX   ISLAND 

'  :he  houss  of  bspresentattves 


IN 


Mr 


IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRKSENTATIVXS  ment 

Tuesday,  July  1*.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Richard  Kluckhohn.  of  the  department 
of  anthropology  of  the  University  of 
Chicago: 

Dbab  lis.  CHaba:  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  Indian  competence 
bUl.  H.  R.  4985  (S.  3SS).  Although  this  blU 
is  of  not  too  much  direct  concern  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  it  is  one  o*  grave  concern 
for  the  Congress.  In  effect  this  bUl  provides 
for  the  legal  abolishment  of  Indians.  This  is. 
Z  admit,  an  excellent  way  In  which  to  get 
out  at  treaty  obligations  to  the  Indians,  but 
that  Is  hardly  the  way  in  which  our  Oovem- 
ment  ought  to  do  bxuiness.  It  calls  fturther 
for  the  abolishment  of  Government  services 
In  health  and  education.  In  the  southwest 
of  the  United  States  this  will  mean,  in  effect, 
the  murder  of  many  Indians,  as  the  States 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  neither  the 
Intention  nor  the  means  to  support  Indian 
hospitals. 

In  the  group  with  which  I  am  now  work- 
ing, the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  the  health  prob- 
lem Is  not  really  crucial,  but  that  of  educa- 
tion is.  These  people  have  an  excellent  In- 
dian service  school,  and  the  loss  of  it  would 
be  disastrous.  The  surrounding  conununlty 
Is  constantly  in  fear  of  having  to  pay  for 
Indian  expenses,  and  this  is  one  real  prob- 
lem in  the  Indian-white  relations.  No  In- 
dians were  heard  when  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  drafted  this  bill, 
and  when  the  chairman  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribal  Council  heard  through  the  Association 
on  American  Indian  Affairs  that  such  a  bill 
had  been  proposed  he  called  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  council  to  draft  such  action 
as  might  be  taken  against  this  bill. 

The  problem  is  much  more  a  moral  one 
than  a  legal  one.  I  admit  that  If  there  are 
legally  no  Indians  left  (according  to  the  bill 
this  will  be  the  case  in  21  years)  there  can- 
not be  any  Government  obligations  to  them. 
Fxirther  any  Indian  declared  competent 
(this  choice  is  not  up  to  him)  could  not  be 
eligible  for  damages  from  the  claims  suits 
now  pending.  I  fear  that  those  Members  of 
Congress  from  States  which  do  not  have  an 
Indian  problem  will  be  too  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  happiness  of  400.000  people  in  the  name  of 
economy.  Since  you  are  the  Representative 
from  my  district,  and  since  you,  I  believe, 
will  put  th«--Just  before  the  economical,  I 
look  to  you  to  oppose  this  bill,  and  to  per- 
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FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MASor],  and  I  today  are  introducing 
identical  bills  providing  for  unemploy- 
compensatlon  benefits  for  Federal 
civlli^  employees. 

In  he  last  Congress,  the  same  legisla- 
tion V  as  unanimously  reported  by  a  Sub- 
comn  ittee  on  Unemployment  Insurance, 
of  which  I  was  chairman,  to  the  full 
committee,  and  in  turn  reported  to  the 
Hous<.  This  bill  received  a  majority 
vote  ia  the  House  for  passage;  however, 
since  it  was  brought  up  under  suspen- 
sion (if  the  rules  and  failed  to  receive 
a  two -thirds  vote,  it  did  not  pass. 

Th(  need  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance :  or  Federal  civilian  workers  is  much 
great  r  today  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. During  the  first  6  months  of  1953. 
there  wtis  a  decline  of  over  100,000  In 
Feder  il  employment,  and  the  outlook  for 
fiscal  year  1954  is  for  a  further  dectease, 
particularly  since  a  truce  has  been 
signe<    in  Korea. 

In  1  he  past.  Federal  civilian  employees 
have  Bad  to  depend  on  their  accumulated 
annul  1  leave  and  withdrawals  from  the 
civil-!  ervice  retirement  fimd,  if  they 
were  under  civil  service,  to  tide  them 
over  f  fter  the  termination  of  their  Fed- 
eral i!mplo3rment  and  until  reemploy- 
ment. Recent  legislation  and  Executive 
orden  have  all  but  eliminated  these 
backs  ops.  Since  September  1950,  most 
newly  hired  Federal  employees  have  been 
given  indefinite  appointments,  and 
there  ore  have  come  tmder  social-secu- 
rity c  jverage  rather  than  the  civil-serv- 
ice retirement  system. 

As  If  December  1952,  It  was  estimated 
that  iiere  were  about  920,000  Federal 
employees  under  social  security.  These 
empk  yees  cannot  fall  back  on  the  civil- 
service  retirement  fund,  as  they  would 
have  been  able  to  do  prior  to  being 
coven  d  by  social  security. 

Also,  annual  leave  of  Federal  em- 
ployee s  has  been  cut  from  a  fiat  26  days 
per  y  ar  to  a  graduated  scale,  ranging 
from  13  days  to  26  days  a  year,  depend- 
ing or  their  years  of  Federal  service.  Of 
the  F  Kleral  workers  terminated  in  1952, 
it  is  e  itimated  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missicn  that  about  90  percent  had  less 
than  1  year's  Federal  service.  This 
would  mean  that,  even  without  taking 
any  a  inual  leave  for  vacations  or  emer- 
genci<s,  the  most  these  employees  could 


have  accumulated  by  way  of  annual 
leave  would  be  13  days. 

At  the  present  time,  as  a  result  of 
recent  legislation  and  Executive  orders, 
more  than  one -third  of  all  Federal 
civilian  employees  cannot  withdraw  their 
retirement-fund  accumulations  and  have 
only  limited  accrued  annual-leave  rights 
if  they  should  be  separated  from  Federal 
employment. 

Another  point  which  stresses  the  need 
for  unemployment-insurance  protection 
is  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  600 .COO 
increase  in  Federal  emplo3m!ient  between 
June  1950 — the  advent  of  Korea — and 
December  31.  1952,  consisted  of  wage- 
board  workers,  that  is.  mechanics,  help- 
ers, laborers,  and  so  on.  The  wage  rates 
for  these  employees  are  determined  by 
wage  boards  or  similar  authorities  and 
are  in  line  with  the  prevailing  pay  rates 
for  similar  work  in  private  Industry. 
Also,  these  employees  who  alternate  be- 
tween private  and  Federal  employment 
often  lose  the  unemployment-insurance 
rights  which  they  built  up  while  in  pri- 
vate employment,  due  to  switching  over 
to  Federal  employment. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  was  the  chairman 
in  the  82d  Congress,  no  witness  took  issue 
with  the  premise  of  the  need  of  Federal 
civilian  employees  for  unemployment- 
insurance  protection.  In  its  April  1953 
meeting  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  of 
Employment  Security,  which  consists  of 
representatives  of  labor,  industry,  and 
the  public,  unanimously  approved  unem- 
plojmient-insurance  coverage  for  Federal 
civilian  employees  under  existing  State 
laws.  Also,  during  recent  hearings  on 
another  phase  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, the  Interstate  Conference  of 
Employment  Security  Agencies  went  on 
record  as  endorsing  legislation  providing 
unemployment- insurance  protection  for 
Federal  civilian  employees.  The  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity Agencies  consists  of  the  directors  of 
the  employment-security  programs  in 
each  of  the  States 

Due  to  the  recent  changes  in  the 
annual-leave  provisions  for  Federal  civil- 
ian employees,  the  fact  that  most  em- 
ployees hired  since  September  1950  are 
now  under  social  security  instead  of 
civil-service  retirement,  and  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  in  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment will  probably  be  accelerated  as  a 
result  of  the  truce  in  Korea,  the  need 
for  unemplosonent-insurance  protection 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  is  urgent. 


Minority  Parties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxnvozs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  indebted  to  my  good  friend  Fred- 
erick Rex.  head  of  the  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Library  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  for 
a  connection  of  my  extended  remarks  on 
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page  A4386  of  the  CoMeuBsioirAL  Rae- 
ou>.  Mr.  Rex  has  senred  for  many  years 
as  the  librarian  at  Chicago's  Municipal 
Reference  Library.  He  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  librarians  of  the  Nation 
and  is  universally  recognized  in  Chicago 
as  the  source  of  final  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  the  city's  history.  This  I  bring 
to  the  attentkm  of  my  colleagues  who 
at  some  future  time  may  find  the  in- 
formation useful. 

In  my  remarks  of  July  15. 1953.  on  the 
death  of  Christian  M.  Madsen  I,  speak- 
ing from  memory,  had  stated  that  Mr. 
Madsen,  Seymour.  Stedman.  and  two 
others  elected  in  1912  were  the  first 
Socialists  to  serve  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rex  cites  authority 
showing  that  many  years  earUer,  In 
1879,  four  Socialists  were  elected  to  the 
Illinois  LegUtlature.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent I  have  corrected  my  remarks  In  the 
permanent  form  of  the  Rxcoao. 

To  those  interested  in  a  study  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  political  parties,  and  the 
growth  and  decline  of  the  vote  of  mi- 
nority parties,  it  is  important  that  in- 
formation of  this  nature  should  be  ac- 
curate. I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Rex  for 
correcting  an  inaccuracy  into  which  my 
memory  had  betrayed  me. 

Bfr.  Rex's  letter  follows: 

Dbab  ica.  O'HaBa:  In  the  remarka  pub* 
llshed  in  the  CoifaBaBsioKai.  Racaas  for  July 
16.  1B63.  mad*  by  yoa  with  referenoa  to  tba 
career  of  the  late  Christian  M.  Uadaen 
(OoNGRSBsiovAi.  Rjco—  Appendix.  A4S80) 
you  state  that  liadaan  was  on*  at  four  So- 
cialists In  the  State  LsglaUture  of  IlllnoU 
when  Judge  Dunne  was  Oovemor  and  you 
were  elected  Lieutenant  Ooremor.  The  ar- 
ticle states  "Seymour  Stedman.  later  Vloe 
Presidential  candidate— with  Deha— c(  hla 
party,  was  also  of  the  quartet.  They  were 
the  first  Sodsllsta  to  sit  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  miBOis.  I  was  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  aenato  at  the  time  they  were 
in  the  houae.** 

M.  L.  Ahem  in  his  Political  History  ot 
Chicago,  page  M.  pobllshed  in  1886,  has  this 
to  say  relating  to  the  eleetton  of  Sodallsts 
in  Chicago  and  Illinois:  "Mayor  Harrisoii 
was  elected  In  1879.  the  Soeiallsta  say.  by 
la.ooo  of  their  votes,  and  they  elected  4 
members  ot  the  leglslatur*  and  4  alder- 
men." 

Blneerely, 

ntfBaax!B  Bsz. 

librarian. 


Stiaraktiif  lalcrest  m  Pnblk  Affain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  DTDiAira 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATIVE3 

Monday,  Jviy  27. 1953 

Mr.  HAIJJBCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  with  gratification  that  since  the 
political  conventions  last  year  there  has 
been  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  the  work  of  government 
on  the  part  of  Americans  In  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Since  an  interest  In  government  and 
public  affairs  often  leads  to  participa- 
tion, and  since  participation  is  the  key- 
stone of  our  democratic  system.  I  believe 
this  is  an  encouraging  trend. 


One  of  the  well-known  xadk>  programs 
that  sttanulates  ttut  interest  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  affairs  of  their  Government 
is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System's  Re- 
porters' Roundup,  moderated  by  Everett 
Holies.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear as  the  reporters'  target  for  ques- 
tions on  this  program  several  times.  I 
have  also  listened  to  other  guests  from 
both  sides  of  the  political  fence  and  have 
always  found  the  questions  and  answers 
as  stimulating  as  do  many  listeners  from 
coast  to  coast. 

This  Is  one  of  the  radio  programs  that 
contributes  to  a  greater  understanding 
of  public  affairs  by  Its  search  for  facts 
in  Uie  American  tradition  of  a  free  press. 
I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  to  Mr. 
Holies  and  those  who  work  with  him 
on  the  occasion  of  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  Reporters'  Roundup,  August  10. 


House  CoBUB&tee  mi  UB-Amcrican 
Adifitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cauroBjiia 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS>RBSEirrATIVES 

Monday.  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the 
House,  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  been  the  butt  of  so  many 
vicious  attacks,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to 
find  a  favorable  editorial.  On  July  15, 
the  Detroit  Ftee  Press  published  an  edi- 
torial about  our  committee  which  I  think 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers.   The  editorial  reads: 

Kksp  McCaaTHTisM  Oot 

Bepreaentative  Kit  Clawdt.  the  freshman 
Republican  Congressman  from  Michigan,  has 
announced  that  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  has  scheduled  a  fvill-scale 
Inveatigatlon  of  Communist  enterprise  In 
Detroit  and  Michigan. 

The  hearlngB  will  be  held  in  October,  and 
CuutDT  has  stated  that  the  activities  of  300 
persons,  not  previously  linked  to  the  Com- 
munist movement.  wUl  be  brought  out. 

As  a  comparison  between  two  methods  of 
probing  subversive  activities,  the  approaches 
used  by  Claxot  and  Senator  McCaktht  are 
interesting. 

CiAXDT's  committee  makes  no  blanket 
charges  that  It  will  investigate  any  qieciflc 
body  of  people.  He  has  not  shouted  that  he 
will  Investigate  clergymen,  ot  teachers,  or 
unionists  as  groups.  Individuals  belonging 
to  those  groups  may  be  named,  he  aays,  but 
only  as  individuals.  There  are  no  members 
of  the  clergy  In  his  list  of  suspected  sub- 
versives, he  stated. 

This  Lb  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  techniques 
which  have  become  known  as  McCarthy- 
Ism — to  pin  the  label  of  disloyalty  indis- 
criminately upon  a  large  niunber  of  persons 
simply  because  evidence  indicates  that  a  few 
of  their  members  may  be  Beds. 

It  is  that  sort  of  sweeping  indictment 
which  arouses  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  destroys  confidence  In  omgressional 
Investigations,  and  creates  the  In^ression 
that  they  are  reckless  and  Irreqxinsible 
smears  directed,  for  polltlcal  reasons,  at  In- 
nocent people. 

Moat  Americans  welcome  honest  investlga- 
t.if»n»,  the  sole  pvxfoat  at  which  Is  to  iin- 


mask  traitors  and  to  reraal  tha  astent  ot  tha 
Communist  conspiracy  In  this  country. 
Such  InvesUgattona  are  healthy  and  necea- 
sary. 

Clasdt  and  his  aaaodates  can  help  mate- 
rially to  strengthen  public  confidence  In 
probes  of  this  kind  by  keeping  McCarthy- 
ism  out  ot  them.  So  far.  he  has  done  that. 
Let's  hope  he  continues  to  do  so. 


A  Dnmf  kt  Relief  Need 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  Tczas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTKD  STATES 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  very  pressing  probUan  which 
has  not  been  met  in  the  drought-stricken 
area  of  Texas  is  the  need  for  refinancing 
a-edit. 

Many  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
80  deeply  in  debt  that  they  cannot  be 
helped  merely  by  the  extension  of  addi- 
tional loans.  Some  way  must  be  found 
to  give  them  additional  time  in  which  to 
take  care  of  their  current  indebtedness. 

So  far.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
planning  to  resort  to  standby  arrange- 
ments whereby  creditors  would  agree 
volxmtarily  to  withhold  their  demands 
for  repayment.  I  hope  his  course  meets 
the  situation  adequately.  But  I  am 
skeptical  that  it  will  do  so. 

This  whole  situation  is  presKited  very 
ably  by  Mr.  Cecil  Morris,  of  the  Oon- 
ales  Production  Credit  Association. 
Gonsales,  Tex.  Knowing  of  the  interest 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  have  in 
the  drought  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoaD,  as 

follows: 

OoifSALxa  PaoDucnow 

CaxDrr  AsaociATioir, 
Ckmaoles,  Tex.,  July  25,  1953. 
Senator  LvifOON  B.  Johnson, 

Wm»Mt*fUm.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sbnatob  Johnson:  The  Information 
that  we  get  on  the  local  level,  and  from  the 
press  and  other  soiirces,  the  b'  v  loans  to 
the  livestock  industry  are  not  ^  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  refinancing  .  -sent  In- 
debtedness. 

This  was  not  our  understanding  In  the 
formation  of  this  legislation.  We  seem  to  re- 
call statementa  from  you  that  these  funds 
were  to  be  uaed  for  "any  agricultural  pvir- 
poee,  including  the  refinancing  of  present 
debts."  We  believe  that  the  copy  of  the  bUl 
you  and  others  sponsored,  and  a  copy  of 
which  you  sent  us,  stated  as  much. 

We  doubt  that  the  present  procedxire  un- 
der this  legislation  wm  be  at  much  value, 
especially  to  a  iHrodnoer  who  Is  badly  ex- 
tended due  to  no  fault  of  his  or  his  creditors. 
His  creditors  have  probably  gone  as  far  as 
they  r*"  go,  and  the  fact  that  he  can  bor- 
row money  from  the  Government  to  operate 
on  now,  does  not  particularly  help  his  old 
extended  line.  If  his  present  creditors  are 
unable  to  go  with  this  old  debt,  the  new 
kians  will  not  help. 

We  know  that  in  the  ease  of  a  let  oC  banks 
they  are  and  wiU  Incur  a  lot  of  crtUdsm 
fitnn  the  ezamlnera  over  these  froaen  lines 
of  credit.  If  the  borrowers  do  secure  one  of 
the  Government  operating  loans,  and  sine* 
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moct  of  hla  Income,  It  aeema,  mxist  be  pledged 
to  the  OoTemment  loan,  he  Is  causing  his 
old  debts  to  be  froaen  harder  than  ever.  As 
w«  all  know,  the  banker's  first  responsibility 
Is  to  his  depositors,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
he  can  afford  to  carry  much  of  the  UTeetock 
paper  under  such  circumstances. 

As  you  know,  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations rediscount  the  producers'  loans 
with  the  Intermediate  credit  banks,  which 
In  turn  get  the  money  from  the  Investing 
public.  We  cannot  discount  these  froaen 
cattle  loans  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Therefore.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  have  their  paper  In  good  shape, 
we  may  be  forced  to  quit  on  some  who  are 
not  so  fortunate. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  ivoduc- 
ers'  standpoint,  alone,  he  needs  credit  not 
only  to  operate  on  but  also,  In  many  cases, 
a  chance  to  refinance  his  old  debts  over  a 
period  of  3  to  5  years.  Thiis,  he  should  be 
able  to  not  only  stay  In  biislness  but  to 
stage  a  comeback.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
pireeent  type  of  credit  Institution  that  can 
grant  such  credit  on  chattels. 

A  procedure  whereby  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,  for  Instance,  could  take  over 
a  portion  of  the  old  debt,  placing  the  first- 
leln  holder  In  position  whereby  he  would 
have  a  good  loan,  appears  to  be  a  good  solu- 
tion. This  portion  so  taken  over  could  be 
made  to  mature  In  a  stated  time  of  8  to  5 
years,  or  sooner  If  the  producer  becomes  able 
to  pay  It. 

We  think  the  prime  objection  should  be  to 
serve  the  producer  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  markets  and 
affected  financial  Institutions.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  old  debts  should  be  whoUy  or 
partly  refinanced  In  many  cases. 

We  note  In  today's  press  that  the  House 
passed  yesterday  a  bUl  providing  $150  mil- 
lion to  Implement  the  legislation  already 
passed.  There  may  be  some  changes  In  the 
procedixre  of  providing  this  credit,  but  we  are 
unable  to  ascertain  from  the  reports  if  such 
Is  the  case.  Tou  may  be  able  to  assure  us 
on  this  score. 

At  any  rate,  we  wanted  to'  call  this  matter 
to  joui  attention,  and  to  ascertain  the  true 
slt\iatlon.  If  we  are  ccMrect  in  that  no  re- 
financing Is  to  be  done,  then  we  definitely 
believe  that  a  major  error  has  been  made. 

Thanking  you  for  yotir  splendid  efforts. 
and  with  all  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Caen.  Bfouta. 
Secretary-  Treasurer, 


A  VoIaoUry  Tax  Law  To  Balance  the 
Badfet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OW  ZLLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRZSENTATWXS 
Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  E.  8. 
Ball.  Farmlngton.  Conn.,  Is  a  well-known 
research  engineer  and  patent  attorney. 
He  has  spent  years  studying  our  Federal 
tax  ssrstem,  trying  to  devise  a  plan  or 
system  that  would  operate  efficiently  and 
eqxiltably.  He  is  now  convinced  that  he 
has  a  tax  plan  that  will  work  and  insure 
an  equitable  system  of  collecting  the 
needed  Federal  revenue.  The  heart  or 
kernel  of  his  tax  plan  is  "trusteeship"; 
that  is.  to  organize  all  business  on  the 
basis  of  trustee  operation  And  account- 
ing.   Aa  be  puts  it: 


Let 
proflti 

propoftlonal 
comes 
the  s4me 


business  as  a  trustee  dlstrlbate  all 

Justly,  before  taxes,  but  withhold  a 

tax    from    all    personal    In- 

management,  labor,  and  stockholder, 

percentage  from  everybody. 

Th4  following  Is  Mr.  Hall's  statement 
outllx  ing  his  plan  : 

A  ypLUiTTAXT  Tax  Law  To  Balakcs  tbx 
BuDUsr 

All  tax  problems  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  uise  from  two  sources:  (1)  Indirect 
taxatl(  >n,  the  delusion  that  the  personal  tax 
burdei  i  can  be  lightened  by  taxing  business, 
and  ('.')  progressive  taxation,  the  profit  In- 
centlv  I  In  reverse :  The  more  you  make,  the 
leas  of  It  you  can  keep. 

Rem  Dve  both  these  sources  of  trouble  with 
a  new  tax  law.  direct  and  proportional,  and 
presto    No  tax  problems. 

Too  much  of  a  shock?  Better,  go  on 
revising  the  code,  but  enact  this  new  tax 
law  no  w,  as  an  alternate  to  the  code.  Just  a 
better  iray  to  pay  taxes,  and  let  the  taxpayers 
choose  volimtarlly  between  the  two. 

Thli  volTintary  tax  law,  while  It  promises 
to  coi:  ect  more  revenue,  will  help  prevent 
recession  by  nullifying  profit  taxes.  Profit 
taxes  1  rustrate  venture  capital,  diminish  in- 
centlvi  I,  warp  business  decisions,  Impede  pro- 
ductlo  1.  and  cripple  the  capitalist  goose  that 
lays  tie  golden  revenues. 

Why  tax  profits?  Business  never  has  paid 
taxes.  When  we  tax  biuiness,  who  pays 
the  tSK?  The  stockholders,  in  lower  dlvl- 
dendsl  The  emplojrees,  in  lower  wages?  The 
custon  lers,  in  higher  prices?  Whether  we 
tax  sales  or  profits,  bu^ess  doesnt  pay 
taxes;  lit  passes  them  on  and  collects  them 
from  lis.  Business  is  only  a  tax  collector. 
Indirect  taxation,  via  business.  Is  political 
expedii  !ncy. 

On  ]  principle.  It  Is  wrong  to  tax  business. 
B\uln<B8,  the  impersonal  operator,  has  no 
vote.  "Taxation  without  representation  Is 
tjT&nTij."  We  won  liberty  and  Independence 
on  that  principle.    Have  we  forgotten? 

Why  tax  excess  profits?  Why  do  we 
AmerU  ans  ^x>logize  for  profits? 

I  be  leve  it  Is  because  we  did  not  tinder, 
stand  ''  he  meaning  of  the  word.  Profit  is  the 
net  ne  h  wealth,  the  gain  from  operating  the 
businets.  Monetary  profit  Is  the  difference 
betwee  a  Income  and  exiMnse,  the  measure  of 
the  ne  ;  new  wealth  produced.  Excess  profit? 
Imposi  Ible.  Can  we  have  too  much  new 
wealth  f 

Who  owns  how  much  of  the  profit?  That 
Is  the  lAiestion. 

It  it  commonly  said  that  profit  Is  payment 
for  th!  use  of  the  tools.  That  is  not  a 
deflnlt  on  of  prc^t;  it  \m  merely  an  attempt 
to  say  that  all  of  the  profit  belongs  to  the 
properly  owners.  This  grievous  error  Is  the 
origins  1  injustice  of  civilization.  Marx  went 
too  fa-  in  sajring  that  profits  are  surplus 
value  itolen  from  the  workers;  that  profits 
are  inmori^.  But  that's  why  profits  have 
been  imder  a  cloud.  That's  why  we  tax 
profits  We  are  trying  to  offset  the  original 
InjTisti  ie  by  enacting  another  Injustice.  But 
two  wr  3ngs  do  not  make  one  right.  Why  not 
correct  the  original  injustice? 

Profit  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  busi- 
ness, bi  It  the  business  is  more  than  property. 
Properly  alone  couldnt  operate.  A  business 
is  a  CO  nblnatlon  of  property  and  personnel. 
Tliose  wixo  invest  nK}ney  own  the  property. 
Thoee  who  invest  life,  while  selling  work 
done,  i\  conunodity,  for  wages,  own  them- 
selves, the  personnel.  Recognition  of  the 
truth  liat  employees  own  themselves,  the 
living  capital  assets,  and  that  the  year's 
pasrroU  Is  the^  free-market  measxire  of  that 
person)  J  ownership,  takes  nothing  away  from 
the  pro  perty  owners;  they  go  on  owning  what 
they  b<  >ught  by  Investing  money,  plus  their 
Just  sti  ues  of  the  growth  assets. 

Whei  L  all  these  private  ownerships  are  de- 
fined p  -eclsely,  it  is  easy  to  keep  books  Justly. 
Dlstribite    profit    (or    loss),    before    taxes, 


partly  in  cash  at  the  discretion  of  manage- 
ment  and  partly  in  property  ownership  cred- 
ited (or  charged)  to  the  owners  of  both 
property  and  personnel  in  proportion  to  their 
several  private  ownerships  as  measured  by 
the  money  invested  and  the  year's  payroll. 

Study  of  annual  reports  shows  that  the 
mere  change  to  this  Just  accounting  system 
raises  dividends  to  stockholders,  pays  the 
same  high-rate  dividends  to  management 
and  labor,  cares  for  seniority  and  retirement 
in  the  natural  capitalist  manner,  and  gives 
everyone  ability  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget. 

This  simple  accounting  procediire  Is  that 
which  the  business  would  use  if  the  busi- 
ness— the  Impersonal  entity — were  a  trustee, 
operating  for  the  benefit  of  the  lndlvid\ial 
persons  who  own  the  capital  assets.  A  trus- 
tee is  a  distributor  of  Incomes:  he  has  no 
taxable  income.  If  we  let  a  business  stand 
in  the  position  ot  a  trustee  relative  to  the 
owners  of  the  property  and  personnel,  stock- 
holders and  employees  respectively,  the  busi- 
ness would  distribute  profits  Justly,  before 
taxes;  It  would  have  no  taxable  Income  and 
pay  no  profit  taxes. 

Instead  of  "double  taxation,"  we  would 
tax  the  entire  profit  onoe,  as  received  by,  or 
credited  to,  those  who  own  It.  Any  loss  of 
revenue  would  be  more  than  made  up  by 
taking  the  brakes  off  the  profit  incentive. 
The  sky  is  the  limit  to  production,  source  of 
all  tax  revenues,  when  the  clouds  are  cleared 
from  profit.  After  all,  there  Is  only  one  tax- 
payer: you,  the  individual.  Where  in  your 
personal  economic  process  would  you  prefer 
to  be  taxed?  Income?  Spending?  Saving? 
Investing?  Not  on  saving  or  investing, 
sitrely. 

The  tax  on  spending  Is  a  sales  tax.  Tha 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  is  a  sales  tax.  Ex- 
cise taxes  are  useful  for  regulatory  purposes, 
but  in  general  the  sales  tax  is  unjust.  It  U 
a  full-rate  tax  on  those  who  spend  all  their 
incomes  and  a  part-rate  tax  on  those  in 
higher  brackets  who  spend  only  part  of  their 
incomes.  It  is  the  progressive  Income  tax 
turned  upside  down.  It  bears  most  heavUy 
on  the  low-Income  groups.  The  sales  tax  is 
not  a  vote-getter.  The  sales  tax  Is  a  nui- 
sance; It  Is  full  of  problems.  The  sales  tax 
is  unjust. 

By  elimination.  It  Is  clear  that  the  only 
point  at  which  to  tax  the  taxpayer  siirely 
and  Justly,  to  collect  enough  revenue  in 
good  times  or  bad.  is  the  point  of  personal 
income,  not  with  the  "progressive  or  grad- 
uated Income  tax"  of  Karl  Marx — that's  un- 
just— but  with  the  flat-rate  proportional  in- 
come tax  of  Adam  Smith.  Tax  the  national 
Income,  the  sum  of  all  profits  and  payrolls. 

It  is  better  to  supplement  low  Incomes  with 
direct  cash  aid  covering  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, and  medical  care — real  security — than  to 
complicate  the  proportional  withholding  tax 
with  allowances  for  dependents.  This  vol- 
untary tax  law  Includes  genuine  security  for 
all  who  choose  it  voluntarily. 

Government  and  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zations should  iise  trustee's  accounting  in  a 
way  that  provides  incentive  pay,  to  raise  ef- 
ficiency, and  reduce  expense.  Imagine  efll- 
clency  in  the  Pentagon.  We  could  save  bil- 
lions with  this. 

Says  William  O.  Holman:  "If  trustee's  ac- 
counting is  recognized  by  the  courts  as  being 
an  honest  and  Just  way  for  a  trustee  to  keep 
his  books,  why  shouldn't  business  and  Qov- 
ernment  use  the  same  system? 

"No  man  can  refute  the  statement  that  a 
tax  that  falls  equitably  upon  the  shoulders 
of  every  citizen  would  be  best  for  the  coun- 
try and  a  blessing  to  mankind.  A  man 
doesnt  have  to  be  a  tax  expert  to  see  that." 

With  the  tax  rate  adjustable  quarterly,  we ' 
can  tax  enough  money  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  to  soak  up  the  infiatlonary  gap 
between  Incomes  from  all  production  and 
the  ccnnmodltles  available  for  civilian  con- 
s\imptlon.    Thus  we  can  balance  the  budget. 
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retire  some  bonds,  and  deflate  the  money  In 
circulation.  As  prices  come  down  and  com- 
modities become  more  abundant,  the  money 
left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  after  taxes 
win  buy  a  better  living  than  before.  The 
Just  distribution  of  commodities,  the  real 
wealth,  which  results  from  the  Just  distribu- 
tion of  personal  Incomes  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  proportional  income  tax,  even  when  the 
rate  is  high.  Just  accounting  Is  the  key  to 
almost  painless  taxation. 

Department  of  Commerce  records  show 
that  a  rate  of  25  percent,  fully  effective  in 
1953.  would  have  collected  about  $77  billion, 
910  billion  more  than  collected  by  the  code. 
On  the  first  of  this  year,  with  production 
free  from  taxes  and  the  budget  ove|-balanced. 
we  would  have  cut  the  tax  rate  to  20  per- 
cent. As  peace  Is  restored  and  efllciency  be- 
gins to  Invade  Oovernment,  the  tax  rate  will 
be  reduced  automatically  to  the  normal 
tithe:  10  percent. 

This  voluntary  tax  law  says  to  the  tax- 
payers: "Tou  may  go  on  paying  taxes  under 
the  code  if  you  wish,  but  if  you  prefer,  you 
may  get  a  raise  and  get  relief  from  your  en- 
tire tax  headache  by  letting  business  stand 
in  the  position  of  a  trustee.  Let  business 
distribute  profit  Justly,  before  taxes,  and 
thus  raise  personal  incomes  and  give  every- 
one ability  to  pay.  Then  let  business  with- 
hold a  proportional  tax  from  all  personal  in- 
comes, the  same  percentage  from  everybody. 
No  inequities.  No  tax  problems.  No  time 
lost  figuring  deductions.  No  annual  income 
tax  returns.  Never  again  worried  by  the 
Ides  of  March." 

All  Americans  Interested  In  Just  and  sim- 
ple taxes  and  stable  prosperity  should  ask 
their  Congressmen  for  copies  of  the  new 
Liberty  Revenue  Act:  "A  bill  to  let  business 
voluntarily  distribute  all  profit  Justly,  before 
taxes,  and  withhold  a  proi>ortlonal  tax  from 
the  national  Income,  the  rate  adjustable 
quarterly  to  balance  the  budget  and  restore 
and  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  and  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes." 


ArmameBts  ReioIntioE 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or  Moara  Dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Armaments  Resolution."  print- 
ed in  the  Lock  Haven  Express  of  June 
25.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows : 

AanABCKirrs  BnoLtrnow 

In  the  midst  of  troublesome  problems  of 
the  Korean  truce,  the  financing  of  the  de- 
fense program,  and  the  shaping  of  an  inter- 
national policy.  Members  of  Congress  also 
have  before  them  a  resolution  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

While  it  may  seem  like  an  empty  gesture, 
like  whistling  past  the  cemetery  at  night, 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  on  world  dis- 
armament and  world  development  would  be 
a  useful  action  from  the  United  States  at 
this  Juncture.  At  a  time  when  the  Russians 
are  filling  the  channels  of  information  with 
their  so-called  gestures  of  peace  and  con- 
ciliation, the  United  States  can  well  afford 
to  answer  with  a  demand  for  genuine  peace 
and  mutual   conciliation,   such  as  la  em- 


bodied in  the  resolution  for  the  control  of 
armaments  through  international  agreement 
subject  to  guaranties  of  compliance. 

The  resolution  before  Congress,  Introduced 
by  Senator  FLANozas.  of  Vermont,  a  Repub- 
lican, has  numerous  cosponsors  of  both 
parties,  including  Senator  Durr  and  Sena- 
tor Maktin,  of  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Pttl- 
BRiGHT,  of  Arkansas;  Senator  Douglas,  of 
Illinois;  Senator  KxFArrvxx,  of  Tennessee; 
Senator  Lzhman.  of  New  York;  Senator  Sal- 
TONSTAix,  of  Massachusetts;  Senator  Mab- 
GARET  Smtth,  Of  Maine;  and  many  others 
whose  inteUlgence  and  statesmanship  have 
won  them  the  reputation  of  being  leaders 
of  thought  in  Washington. 

The  resolution,  if  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  put  Congress  and  the 
United  States  on  record  for  "the  declared 
purpose  •  •  •  to  obtain  within  the  United 
Nations  agreement  by  all  nations  for  en- 
forceable universal  disarmament  down  to 
those  arms  and  forces  needed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  domestic  order,  under  a  continu- 
ing system  of  United  Nations  inspection, 
control,  and  international  police  protection." 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  the  United 
States  to  make  known  re(>eatedly  and  con- 
tinuously its  proposals  and  endeavors  for 
world  disarmament  to  our  own  people  and 
to  the  world  "as  evidence  of  our  honest 
intention  to  achieve  world  peace  and  as 
an  incentive  to  the  peaceful  aspirations  of 
other  peoples." 

If  this  resolution  should  be  adopted,  copies 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  olBcer 
of  every  national  parliament,  congress,  or 
deliberating  assembly  throughout  the  world. 

What  better  answer  could  we  make  to 
Rtisslan  gestures,  empty  and  Inconclusive, 
so  far,  which,  nevertheless,  have  propaganda 
value  in  the  eyes  of  a  world  fearful  of  war 
and  eager  to  grasp  at  every  hopeful  straw. 
This  resolution  would  not  be  mere  propa- 
ganda; Its  adoption  would  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  pervasive  American  desire  for 
peace  with  honor  and  assurance.  By  adopt- 
ing such  a  resolution  the  American  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  can  establish 
the  United  States  as  the  Nation  which  really 
has  taken  the  initiative  for  creating  a  peace- 
ful world,  if  the  Russians  Intend  to  make 
good  on  their  hints  that  they;  too,  are  lo<Aing 
for  peace. 


The  Star-Spanfled  BaaEer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MASTLAMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27.  1953 

Mr.  BUTLE31  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  interesting  editorial  relating  to  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  Star-Span- 
gled  Baimer  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  July  24, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STAX-SPAMOLD    BAWNB    MAIfTTSCtXPT 

The  first  complete  version  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  as  penned  by  Francis  Scott 
Key  in  a  hotel  room  in  Baltimore  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1814,  aas  passed  from  the  poasee- 
slon  of  the  Walters  Art  Qallery  to  that  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  Purchased  with 
money  donated  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Cburtney 
Jenkins  In  memory  of  her  mother-in-law. 


Mrs.  Catharine  Key  Jenkins.  Ita  price  was 

•26.428.23 — the  amoimt  paid  by  the  gaUery 
to  the  Walters  estate  when  the  manuscript 
was  offered  at  auction  in  New  York  in  1934. 
Of  course,  the  real  market  value  of  the  docu- 
ment, as  stated  by  George  L.  Radcliffe,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  is  many  times  higher. 

Still  greater,  however,  is  the  sentimental 
significance  of  Key's  immortal  verses.  He 
wrote  them  in  Baltimore,  gave  the  original 
draft  to  his  brother-in-law  and  friend. 
Judge  Joseph  Hopper  Nicholson,  a  leading 
Baltimore  citizen,  and  authorized  Nicholson 
to  publish  the  handbills  or  broadsides  which 
Introduced  the  poem  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  through  Baltimore  facilities  of  dis- 
tribution. Mrs.  Jenkins  acted  to  protect  the 
specific  interest  of  Baltimcne  in  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  But  she  also  served  the 
whole  United  States  through  her  generosity. 
The  manuscript  Is  to  be  enshrined  in  a  new 
wing  of  the  historical  society's  building. 

Of  course,  if  Baltimore  ever  should  wish  to 
part  with  the  Key  manuscript,  there  is  a  place 
for  it  available  in  Washington.  It  would 
supplement  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  National 
Archives. 


Tke  Safer  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  8ENATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Safer  Way."  pub- 
lished in  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
of  July  20.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thi  Sate*  Wat 

Senator  Joseph  McCastht  offered  a  plan 
to  investigate  the  supersecret  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  without  tipping  off  its 
secrets.  Obviously  it  is  essential  for  secxirity 
reasons  that  these  secrets  be  kept. 

But  if  Senator  McCaxtht  could  have  kept 
his  proposed  investigation  secret  it  woiUd 
have  been  one  of  the  few  investigations  spon- 
sored by  hini  to  receive  such  treatment. 
Senator  McCaktht's  secret  investigations 
usually  wind  up  eight  columns  across  every 
front  page  in  the  country.  As  Senator  Mnu 
MomoKKT  put  it.  Senator  McCactht  Is  again 
in  quest  of  "greater  headline  opportunities." 

McCaktht,  always  quick  on  hU  feet,  la 
already  off  in  a  new  direction  even  before 
Congress  or  the  administration  could  pin- 
point him  on  his  projected  CIA  investigation. 
His  latest  front  page  conmient  Is  that  some- 
body in  the  old  Acheson  State  Department 
has  "attempted  a  •150.000  shakedown"  of  a 
friendly  government.  If  things  go  as  other 
McCaxtht  charges  often  have  gone,  the 
chances  are  that  this  mysterious  friendly 
government  will  never  be  Identified  and  the 
entire  story  will  fade  away  with  no  further 
developments. 

It  would  be  tmfortrmate  if  Senator  Mc- 
Cavtht  does  return  to  the  CIA  investigation 
scheme,  however,  and  hold  hearings  In 
which  highly  secret  InteUlgence  data  might 
filter  through  to  the  Communists.  If  the 
Senator  had  a  lead  to  any  weak  spot  in  the 
CIA  he  has  already  performed  his  service. 
We  believe  the  CIA's  own  formula  for  self- 
investigation  can  work  well.  It  Is  the  aafer 
way. 
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Trihrtt  te  O.  Mtt  Gar^Mr 


EXTENSION  OFREBdARKS 


HON.  aTDE  R.  HOEY 

Of  tKMXU  CAXOUlf  A 

IN  THE  SMS  ATE  OF  TBK  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  27.  1953 

ICr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  North  Carolina  ever  pro- 
duced was  Hon.  O.  Max  Gardner  of 
Shelby,  N.  C.  He  was  one  of  the  really 
ffre^t  men  of  America.  He  filled  many 
public  positions  of  tnist  and  honor  on 
both  the  State  and  national  level,  and 
always  with  high  distinction  to  himself 
and  credit  to  hi&  State  and  country. 
His  highest  position  on  the  State  level 
was  governor,  and  he  made  an  enviable 
record.  He  died  on  the  day  he  was  to 
sail  from  New  York  to  England  to  serve 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's. 

Recently  Gardner  Hall,  at  North 
Carolina  State  College,  in  Raleigh,  was 
dedicated  to  the  late  Governor  Gardner. 
The  dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  Edwin  Gill,  now  State  treasurer  of 
North  Carolina,  who  served  as  secretary 
to  Governor  Gardner  during  his  term 
of  office.  Mr.  OiU  himself  has  had  a 
distinguished  public  career.  havLig 
filled  most  acceptably  the  positions  of 
parole  commissioner  and  revenue  com- 
missioner under  the  State  government, 
and  collector  of  internal  revenue 
under  the  Federal  Government;  and  re- 
cently he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  important  duties  of  State  treasurer. 

Mr.  Gill's  address  is  such  a  fine  analy- 
sis of  the  life  of  Governor  Gardner,  and 
reveals  so  many  interesting  characteris- 
tics of  this  great  man,  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricgro, 
as  follows: 

O.  Max  OAKONn,  trx  Mam 
(By  Xdwln  GIU) 

Tto  call  tlM  nam*  of  Oliver  Max  Gardner 
!■  to  Invoke  memories  of  great  movements, 
great  tinderta^Llngs,  great  crxisadea — to  feel 
again  a  lenae  of  excitement  and  adventure — 
to  hear  his  voice  speaking  out  In  good  times 
and  In  dark  days  of  depression.  How  his 
life  did  touch  the  Uvea  of  all  our  people. 
He  was  a  statesman  In  agriculture.  In  finance. 
In  Industry,  In  education,  and,  of  course.  In 
government.  To  measure  the  power  and  use- 
fulness of  his  life,  one  has  but  to  Imagine 
a  North  Carolina  that  never  knew  him — a 
State  that  lacked  his  magnlflcent  leadership. 

To  mention  the  name  "Max,"  by  which  he 
was  familiarly  and  affectionately  known.  Is 
to  Invoke  h«4>py  monortes  of  days  of  great 
eompanlonshlp.  of  successes  and  fallxires  that 
were  flavored  with  the  charm  ^  his  winning 
personality. 

In  attempting  to  search  tar  the  great  mys- 
tery of  how  one  man  commands  the  confi- 
dence and  loyalty  of  others,  we  must  con- 
sider OUvor  Max  Gardner,  the  statesman, 
along  with  that  very  human  and  lovable 
person  known  to  thousands  of  people  as 
"Max."  for  that  Indefinable  trait  that  stirred 
our  affections  Is  surely  a  component  part 
of  the  magic  by  which  this  man  was  able 
to  hold  the  loyalty  and  confidence  of  so 
many  people. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  attempt  a  serious 
act  of  historical  evaluation.    We  are  here 
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rathe^  In  the  marvelo\ia  month  of  May  to 

our  acquaintance  with  a  great  friend. 

Appropriate  it  Is  to  think  of  him  when 

is  here  and  the  earth  la  clothed  In 

green  glory. 

prlvUeged  to  be  one  of  many  who 
In  what  I  like  to  call  the  Gardner 
lystem. 

other  words,  we  moved  In  our  orbits. 

wished  to  see  that  we  moved  In 

to  his.    We  felt  the  warmth,  the 

that  emanated  from  him.  and  we 

,  basked  In  his  reflected  glory. 

of  us  tn'ged  him  to  essay  the  role  of 

and  gocxl  hiunoredly  he  would  agree 

said  to  "go  out  on  a  limb."    Just  for 

of  It  he  woiild  occasionally  write 

to   friends   predicting   this   or  •  that. 

will  the  war  end  in  Europe?     When 

end  In  Asia?     No  matter  how  dUBcult 

the  governor  would  frequently 

his  friends  by  setting  target 

Occasionally,  perhaps  by  sheer  luck. 

be  right  and  this  would  help  to 

the  legend  of  his  uncanny  foresight. 

yet  there  was  substance  to  the  legend. 

statements   that   he   made   of 

moment  that  showed  remarkable  In- 

amaElng  vision. 

:he   depths   of   the   depression,   to   be 

on  January  14,  1932,  when  North  Caro- 

were  selling  far  below  par  and  the 

money  markets  had  "written  off" 

,  we  hear  the  Governor  say: 

1  Jorth  Carolina  bond  Is  worth  par  any- 

and  everywhere.    If  It  sells  below  par. 

1  >ecause  of  hysteria  and  fear — not  on 

of  Its  intrinsic  worth." 

who   barkened   to   the   Governor's 

and  bought  our  bonds  not  only  paid 

to  the  Governor  as  a  prophet,  but 

basis  for  a  substantial  fortune. 

day  and  time,  the  Governor's  advice 

North  Carolina  bonds  appears  to  be 

but  In  that  dark  hour — ^^which  many 

remember — he  was  like  a  voice  crying 

wilderness.    He  was  not  so  much  at- 

to  give  people  financial  advice  as 

trying   desperately   to  cause  North 

to    again    have    confidence    in 
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him  In  October  1931: 

by  some  magic  we  In  North  Carolina 

regain  o\ir  faith  In  ourselves  and  each 

in  our  Institutions  and  agencies  of 

and  private  service,  the  whole  face  of 

State  would  be  transformed  within  60 


should  remember  that  there  has  been 

in  the  basic  character  of  our  peo- 

'  Ve  are  the  same  we  have  always  been 

Carolina  possesses  everything  she 

p^>6sessed  except  money.    And  scune  day 

make  money  again  If  we  do  not  turn 

and  qxilt.    We  must  carry  on  In  North 


qardner  had  done  nothing  more  than 

superb  moral  leadership  in  those  des- 

days,    he    would    have    claim  to   an 

and  Imperishable  memory. 

the  Governor  acknowledged  In  fun 

lighter  vein  the  role  of  prophet,  and 

hlnk  he  pierced  the  veil  of  the  futxure 

tie  expressed  the  view  that,  while  the 

bomb  might  bring  Japan  to  her  knees 

World  War  II,  the  existence  of  the 

irould  make  it  Infinitely  nx>re  difficult 

rea  Ize  permanent  peace.     How  true  this 

staten«ent   was.    For   today   the    threat    of 

warfare  hangs  over  all  our  hopes  for 
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had  an  tmflagglng  Interest  In  peo- 

was  Intrigued  by  the  human  species 

of  its  manifestations.    He  toved  to 

bellhops,    taxi    drivers,    drugstore 

and  fannhands   In   conversation  in 

to  get  their   reactions.    He   studied 

the  same  way  In  which  he  Investl- 

1  he  nature  of  Cabinet  ofieers  and  8u- 

Court  Jiistlces.    He  often  said  to  me : 

QUI,  people   are  pretty   mudi 


alike."  He  was  preparing  to  speak  before 
an  Important  governmental  body  In  Wash- 
ington, and  he  said  he  would  use  some  of 
the  same  psychology  In  addressing  them  that 
he  would  use  In  talking  to  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  In  Cleveland  County. 

He  had  an  unfailing  Interest  In  the  great 
men  of  his  day  as  htmoan  beings. 

He  admired  the  brain  ot  Joslah  William 
Bailey,  and  he  loved  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versation in  order  to  see  his  magnificent 
mind  at  work.  He  was  Interested  in  Bailey 
not  only  as  a  friend  and  a  statesman,  but  as 
an  example  of  tlie  human  species.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  Bailey's  mind  func- 
tioned and  why.  I  have  heard  him  discoursa 
at  length  on  his  distinguished  contempo- 
raries such  as  BenatcM-  George,  Cordell  Hull, 
Judge  Vinson,  Dr.  Prank  Graham,  Llndsa| 
Warren,  Judge  John  Parker,  Dr.  Poe.  Oov- 
ernors  McLean,  Ehrlnghaua.  Broughton, 
Hoey,  Cherry,  and,  of  course.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — ^to  name  c»ly  a  few.  He  was 
amazed  that  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  could  read 
without  glasses  and  eat  what  he  pleased 
after  80.  And  he  never  ceased  to  take  pleas- 
ure and  pride  In  the  fact  that  the  grand 
mountaineer  Bob  Doughton  could  spend  so 
many  years  in  the  sophisticated  air  of  Wash- 
ington and  yet  remain  completely  unspoUed. 

For  many  of  these  men,  be  felt  both  a  high 
regard  and  deep  affection.  And  yet.  In  sum- 
ming up  their  assets  snd  liabilities,  and  In 
the  study  of  their  modus  operandi,  he  could 
be  impartial  and  dispassionate.  Gardner  had 
a  rare  ability,  when  he  chose  to  do  so,  of 
looking  at  both  friend  and  foe  with  the 
eye  of  a  scientist.  He  delighted  In  the  study 
of  people,  regardless  ot  who  they  were  or 
where  he  found  them.  It  Is  well  known  that 
Gardner  was  a  stanch  and  loyal  partisan  in 
politics,  and  yet  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  seeing  clearly  the  virtues  and  the  abUl- 
tles  of  such  outstanding  BepubUcans  as 
Vandenberg  and  Taft. 

Gardner  did  not  base  his  friendship  on  a 
sort  of  blind  loyalty.  He  could  see  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  faults  of  those  for  whom  he 
had  deep  affection  and  friendship.  That  Is 
why  be  retained  the  friendship  of  so  many 
people  through  so  many  years.  Since  his  de- 
votion to  them  was  not  based  upon  an  illu- 
sion, he  was  not  surprised  that  they  some- 
times failed  him  and  often  disagreed  with 
him.  He  did  not  expect  perfection.  There- 
fore, he  could  be  tolerant  to  a  marked  degree 
with  friends  who  temporarily  parted  company 
with  bhn  in  a  particular  fight.  He  always 
hoped  that  their  differences  were  temporary 
and  that  they  would  resume  a  nMasure  ot 
friendship  later  on.  After  all,  Gardner  was 
never  a  dictator  In  his  relations  with  other 
people.  He  held  the  reins  of  friendship  light- 
ly. He  did  not  seek  to  bind  with  hoops  of 
steel.  He  had  too  much  respect  for  his 
friends  as  Individuals  to  ever  attempt  to 
coerce  them. 

On  visits  to  Shelby,  the  Governor  would 
frequently  say:  "Let's  go  down  to  the  drug- 
store and  see  what  the  boys  are  talking 
about."  When  we  got  there,  the  Governor 
would  select  a  local  philosopher  and  ask  him 
a  number  of  leading  questions,  then  sit  back 
and  hear  the  local  oracle  give  forth  his  views 
on  public  affairs.  Gardner  had  the  greatest 
sort  of  respect  for  the  spontaneous,  unre- 
liearsed  opinion  of  the  average  man,  not  be- 
eaiise  he  always  agreed  with  his  opinion, 
but  because  he  felt  that  it  was  the  composite 
of  such  views  that  often  controlled  the  des- 
tiny at  naticms. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  Governor 
Gardner  was  the  spirit  of  youth  which  was 
eternal  in  him.  I  believe  It  was  James 
Harvey  Robinson  who  said  that  there  was 
submerged  in  every  man.  the  child,  the  sav- 
age, and  the  priest.  Surely  In  the  case  of 
Max  Gardner,  the  statesman  never  obscured 
the  boy,  for  he  took  a  youthful  delight  in 
living,  and  this  fresh  spirit  was  contagious 
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and  caused  others  to  revert  to  the  days  of 
their  youth,  to  Uugh,  to  enjoy  the  sheer 
thrill  of  being  alive.  Had  he  lived  to  be  90 
be  would  never  have  been  called  an  old  man, 
for  In  my  Judgment  nothing  cotild  ever  have 
dimmed  or  chilled  his  youthful  spirit. 

We  all  know  that  his  mind  never  ceased 
growing:  that  it  was  continually  expanding 
and  developing,  open  always,  to  new  ideas, 
to  new  appraisals.  He  had,  of  course,  the 
scientific  mind.  His  study  here  at  State 
College  bad  encouraged  htm  to  think  critl- 
-  cally.  How  often  would  he  speak  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil  and  of  the  scientific 
sttitude  in  farming  and  In  dairying.  I  never 
knew  a  man  more  anxlotu  to  get  the  facts 
before  he  acted  whether  It  was  through  a 
survey  In  connection  with  the  State  taking 
over  the  county  highways  or  preliminary 
studies  made  by  scholars  which  were  to  be 
made  the  basis  for  university  consolidation. 

Tee,  he  had  an  open,  critical,  scientific 
mind.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  was  a 
man  of  great  faith,  rooted  and  grounded  in 
tradition.  He  was  born  In  1882  when  Vic- 
toria was  queen,  and  he  died  In  1947  when 
the  name  of  Albert  Blnsteln  had  become  a 
household  word.  Thus  his  life  was  a  bridge 
between  the  old  and  tiie  new.  Yes,  be  was 
In  many  ways  a  very  mcxlem  man,  and  yet 
in  his  love  of  family,  in  his  feeling  for  the 
soil,  and  in  his  loyalty  to  all  the  great  instl- 
tutions  to  which  he  adhered,  he  was  a  Vic- 
torian. It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  pay 
him  the  tHbute  of  ssylng  that  In  his  life  he 
embodied  the  best  of  two  centuries. 

Gardner  had  a  way  of  inspiring  others  to 
great  achievement.  After  conferring  with 
him.  people  had  more  confidence  in  them- 
selves. By  some  strange  slchemy.  he  was 
able  to  give  courage  to  those  who  were  dis- 
pirited, and  to  restore  confidence  to  those 
who  were  losing  hope.  I  can  oersonally  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  I  never  left  him  without 
the  feeling  that  I  had  within  me  unrealliied 
resources,  a  greater  confidence  In  my  own 
ability  to  meet  the  Issues  of  life. 

I  have  not  attempted  here  to  speak  of 
the  great  achievements  of  this  man  In  any 
concrete  way.  but  rather  to  recall  the  great 
mind,  the  great  heart,  the  great  soul. 

You  know,  some  men  have  achieved  a  de- 
gree of  fame  because  of  the  sccldent  of  birth 
or  because  they  stocxl  at  the  crossroads  of 
history  at  a  particular  moment.  Others  are 
remembered  for  some  outstanding  creation, 
whether  it  be  a  book,  a  sheet  of  mtielc.  or  a 
masterpiece  of  painting.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  a  naan  achieves  greatness  not 
only  by  concrete  accomplishments,  but  by 
simply  being  himself.  We  all  remember  a 
man  who  lived  In  England  who  wrote  a  book 
called  Rasselas.  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  and  who 
also  wrote  a  dictionary  and  Incidentally  put 
Lord  Chesterfield  In  his  place  In  a  very  acid 
but  eloquent  letter.  But  the  greatest 
achievement  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  lay  In 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  great  person. 

Now  Governor  Gardner  was  not  a  Dr.  John- 
son. He  had  nothing  of  that  man's  brusque- 
ness,  nothing  of  his  monumental  rudeness, 
nothing  of  his  barbed  wit.  I  never  knew 
Gardner  to  say  or  do  an  tmkind,  cheap,  or 
petty  thing.  And  liis  language,  although 
colorful,  salty,  and  emphatic,  was  usually 
tempered  with  magnanimity,  with  generosity 
and  a  liberal  dash  of  tolerance.  Although  a 
hard  fighter  in  a  great  cause,  when  the  smoke 
and  fire  of  battle  was  done,  he  would  quickly 
forgive  an  erstwhile  enemy.  Like  the  great 
Aycock,  he  could  have  said  with  truth:  "For 
I  am  a  plain  and  simple  man  who  loves  his 
friends,  and  has  never  been  hated  enough 
by  any  man  to  make  me  hate  again  in  re- 
turn." 

So  I  say  to  you  today  that  Governor  Gard- 
ner's greatest  achievement  may  have  been 
the  development  of  his  owh  personality.  For 
to  me  Gardner  Is  infinitely  greater  than  any 


one  act  of  his.    His  life  was  a  work  of  art. 
He  was  a  very  great  person. 

Many  times  I  walked  with  the  Oovemor 
on  Sunday  aftemcwns  In  Oakwocxt  Cemetery 
in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  He  loved  Its  winding 
roads  shaded  by  great  trees. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "a  cemetery  Is  never 
beautiful  without  lots  of  big  trees." 

In  line  with  this  thought,  the  Governor 
left  generous  bequests  to  beautify  the  colored 
and  white  cemeteries  of  Shelby,  suggesting 
In  his  will  that  sugar  maples  be  planted. 

On  one  cx:caslon,  the  Governor  said:  "Let's 
get  Senator  BaUey  to  go  with  us.  He  knows 
all  the  old  families  of  Raleigh,  and  he  can 
tell  us  many  Interesting  things  tliat  He 
beiilnd  the  epitaphs." 

And  so  the  Governor,  Senator  Bailey,  and 
I  fared  forth  on  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon 
to  walk  along  the  shaded,  winding  roads  of 
Oakwood  Cemetery.  The  Governor  would 
pause  before  a  gravestone,  and  In  answer  to 
his  inquiry,  the  Senator  would  give  us  a 
vivid,  colorful  biography  of  a  man  once  wide- 
ly known  and  then  scarcely  remembered. 
This  procedure  was  repeated  before  various 
moniunents  and  Mr.  BaUey's  biographies 
added  seat  and  sparkle  to  many  drab  in- 
scriptions. 

Finally  we  came  to  the  grave  of  L.  L.  Polk, 
the  great  agrlcuinirai  leader  who  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  founding  of  State  College 
and  Meredith  College,  and  who  had  a  hand 
In  the  famed  PopuUst  movement  In  North 
Carolina.  The  Governor  said:  "Here  is  an 
example  of  how  men  forget.  Polk  was  a 
great  man.  In  his  day  he  was  acclaimed, 
and  when  he  died.  It  was  determined  to  raise 
here  a  great  monument  to  his  memory. 
Look,  they  have  gotten  only  as  far  as  the 
foundation  and  the  lower  part  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  great  shaft  has  never  been  lifted. 
Why?" 

"Becaxise  the  money  gave  out,"  said  Bailey 
with  a  grim  expression.  "That  Is  the  way 
life  is.  One  minute  a  man's  name  Is  on 
every  tongue  and  all  are  anxious  to  do  him 
honor,  and  then  suddenly  he  is  cut  down. 
At  first  people  praise  his  memory  and  then 
In  a  little  while  he  is  forgotten." 

"That,"  ssld  Governcw  Gardner,  "is  what 
the  erosion  of  time  often  does  to  a  man's 
fame." 

Before  we  left  the  Prtk  grave.  Oovemor 
Gardner  pointed  to  a  large  tree  that  had 
grown  up  near  the  monument.  "That  tree 
is  really  Polk's  monument,"  he  said.  "It 
was  probably  a  tender  sapling  when  he  died. 
Nature  has  remembered  Polk  although  man 
forgot." 

It  was  a  beautiful  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  expressed.  People  had  forgotten 
to  erect  the  shaft  of  marble,  but  nature  had 
paid  ha  tribute  by  raising  a  majestic  tree 
cloee  to  the  grave  of  this  great  man.  No 
man  knew  better  than  Gardner  the  transi- 
tory character  of  earthly  fame.  I  had  beard 
him  speak  so  often  of  popular  acclaim  as 
being  Uke  the  froth  and  foam  of  the  moment. 
However,  on  this  occasion  he  seemed  to  be 
saying  that  regardless  of  the  short  memories 
of  men,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  good 
that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

Like  aU  of  us,  there  were  days  In  the  Gov- 
ernor's life  that  were  dark,  but  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  lie  rose  to  great  moral 
heights  when  he  was  buffeted  by  fate.  Like 
the  stately  sugar  maple  that  he  loved  so  well, 
and  which  Is  enveloped  In  gold  and  crimson 
when  it  Is  touched  by  the  frost  of  winter,  the 
Governor's  life  was  more  stately  and  even 
more  beautiful  In  adversity. 

I  sometimes  get  Impatient  with  poets  who 
seem  to  think  there  is  beauty  cmly  in  sad- 
ness. Therefore,  I  do  bot  say  to  you  today: 
"But  O  for  the  touch  at  a  vanished  hand. 

Anii  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  Is  still  I" 
Ft>r  I,  along  with  many,  many  others,  fed 
hts  hand  In  mine,  and  scarcely  a  day 
that  I  do  not  hear  ills  voice. 
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or  MOMTAlf  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Bfr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  Saturday's  edition  of  the 
newspaper,  Labor. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  newspaper,  in  addi- 
tion to  news  of  immediate  interest  to 
members  of  certain  labor  unions,  and  in 
addition  to  many  human-interest  and 
humorous  articles,  there  is  more  news 
on  matters  of  vital  importance  to  all 
the  American  people  than  I  find  in  well 
over  90  percent  of  the  regular  daily  press 
of  the  United  States — not  only  impor- 
tant news.  Mr.  President,  but  important 
news  well  written,  well  documented,  and 
well  thought  out. 

Let  me  mention  Just  a  few  of  the 
articles  appearing  in  this  one  issue  of 
Labor. 

There  is  a  lead  article  which  is  one 
of  the  most  incisive  and  informative 
articles  on  the  expense-accoimt  racket, 
whereby  millions  of  dollars  of  tax  money 
is  lost  to  the  Treasury  every  year — ^mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  have  to  be  made 
up  by  taxes  imposed  on  the  ordinary 
people  of  the  United  States  who  cannot 
claim  as  expense-account  deductions 
such  things  as  weekends  in  luxury  re- 
sorts, champagne  dinners,  or  plane  trips 
around  the  world. 

Then  there  is  a  second  article  on  the 
dangers  which  would  confront  every 
family  in  the  United  States  if  Congress 
at  this  session  fails  to  pass  proposed 
leg^islation  authorizing  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  inspectors  to  investigate 
caimeries  and. factories  producing  foods 
for  distribution  through  interstate  com- 
merce channels.  Some  of  us  have  fought 
for  years  to  aid  our  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  keep  filtn  from  the  Na- 
tion's food.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  has 
a  favorable  report  on  this  bill  from  Its 
subcommittee,  and  undoubtedly  will  act 
upon  the  measure  this  week.  I  point  out. 
however,  that  it  is  only  in  newspapers 
such  as  Labor  that  we  find  consistent 
support  for  these  efforts  and  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  public  completely  Informed 
as  to  what  is  involved. 

Again,  on  the  first  page  of  this  excel- 
lent newspaper,  we  find  a  succinct  but 
up-to-date  and  important  report  on 
what  is  happening  with  respect  to  the 
oil-for-education  measure,  now  dead- 
locked in  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

In  an  inside  article  from  the  same  edi- 
tion of  the  same  newspaper,  we  find  an 
example  of  Joiunalistic  followthrough 
so  sadly  lacking  in  most  of  the  Nation's 
press.  This  article  has  to  do  with  the 
German  peace  treaties  recently  ratified 
over  my  objection  by  this  body — a  most 
important  issue  on  which  most  of  our 
newspapers  did  not  comment  at  all.  La- 
bor not  only  wrote  it  up  at  the  time; 
but  now,  in  last  Saturday's  edition,  gives 
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a  f  oUowthrauKh  on  Its  orislnal  storl< 
a  followthrough  that  should  be  of  par- 
ticular tatereBt  to  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  mention 
just  one  more  of  the  many,  many  items 
of  interest  in  this  issue  of  Labor.  I  re- 
fer to  a  most  illuminating  editorial  re- 
garding the  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws 
and  their  effect  on  the  national  debt. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have 
fought  for  years  to  close  those  loopholes 
could.  I  suppose,  take  satisfaction  in  the 
situation  as  reported  by  Labor.  There 
Is  a  certain  irony  in  listening  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  try  to  blame  the 
Truman  administration  for  the  rise  in 
our  national  debt  which  may  well  require 
the  Congress  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  irony,  of  course,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  every  time  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration attempted  to  close  those  tax 
loopholes,  it  was  the  members  of  Secre- 
tary Humphrey's  party  who  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  those  attempts. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Labor  Is  an  ex- 
cellent newspaper— one  which  should  be 
followed  carefully  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  by  people  throughout 
the  country.  I  commend  its  editor  and 
his  staff  for  a  most  excellent  Job  of 
journalism,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  I  have  mentioned, 
and  which  I  have  marked,  be  set  forth 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  so  they 
win  be  available  to  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  i»1nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Txua  How  Big  BirsDnss  Bossies  Ltve  Lin  or 
Hjlxt  at  UncLiX  Sak's  Exfxnsz 

(By  Michael  Manb) 

Why  pay  Income  taxes?  That's  a  question 
many  big  businessmen  are  aslcing  themselves 
these  days,  according  to  D.  8.  News  &  World 
Beport,  St  conservative  weekly  magazine. 

More  and  more  of  these  business  executives 
are  finding  how  to  escape  a  lot  of  taxes,  the 
magazine  reports.  They  get  their  companies 
to  pay  the  bill  for  part  of  their  personal 
spending. 

By  using  this  legal  loophole,  says  U.  S. 
News,  "thousands  of  executives  are  enjoying 
what  amounts  to  big  pay  raises  at  relatively 
little  cost  to  their  companies."  The  latter 
charge  It  to  "business  expense,"  thus  reduce 
their  taxes  >.nd  make  Uncle  Sam  pay  most 
of  the  cost. 

That  meazu  the  ordinary  taxpayers  tiave 
to  dig  down  deeper  In  their  pockets  to  make 
up  the  loss  to  the  Government  and  help 
corporation  executives  live  tb«  "life  of 
HUey." 

Here  are  four  ways  cited  by  U.  S.  News  In 
which  business  executives  are  using  their 
companies  tot  this  tax  dodge: 

1.  They  get  the  company  to  take  out  life 
Insuran'^  for  them,  charging  It  as  a  company 
"expense." 

Talce  an  executive  making  980,000  a  year. 
Be  wants  to  put  91.000  a  year  Into  life  in- 
surance. To  have  that  extra  $1,000  for  In- 
surance he  would  need  an  additional  Income 
of  •a.970.  of  which  $14)70  would  go  for  taxes. 
So  the  company  buys  the  Insurance  for  him 
Instead,  charging  It  as  an  "expense."  And 
neither  he  nor  the  company  pays  any  taxes 
on  his  insurance  money. 

"Thousands  of  firms  are  tumbling  to  this 
opportunity,"  says  XT.  S.  News. 

3.  Lavish  "expense  accounts'*  are  also 
granted  executives  as  a  way  to  pad  their  in- 
comes. "Tax-free  expense  accounts  are  be- 
ing used  to  cover  an  almost  endless  list  of 
expenditures,"  U.  S.  News  polnu  out.    The 
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method  of  playing  up  to  clients." 
S.  News.    "Fancy  dinner  parties,  ex- 
favors,  theater  pcu-tles.  many  other 
Eiffairs  often  are  considered  necessary, 
company  executives  find  It  neces- 
o  belong  to  a  country  club  In  order  to 
contacts.    A  few  top  executives  might 
Ind  handsome  yachts  necessary  pieces 
en  :ertainment  equipment." 

this  gets  paid  by  the  company  and 

up   to  "expenses."     The   executive 

aot  a  cent  of  income  tax  on  it.  and 

does  his  company. 
Stock  options   also   come   in   handy." 
S.  News.    Here's  how  executives  use 
>ptlons  to  pad  their  pockets: 
executive  gets  from  his  company  an 
to  buy  a  thovisand  shares  of  company 
at  $95  a  share,  though  the  stock  is  sell- 
the  market  at  $100  a  share.    The  ex- 
waits  a  year  or  so.  until  the  market 
has  gone  up  to  $110  a  share.    Then  he 
the  thousand  shares,  for  $95,000. 
months  later   the  executive  sells  the 
say  at  $115.    He  gets  $115,000.  a  (troflt 
.000  over  what  he  paid.    If  this  $20,000 
;ounted  as  Income,  the  executive  would 
have  to  pay  70  or  80  percent  of  It 
But  Instead  It's  counted  as  "capi- 
'  and  he   pays  only  36  percent  in 
His  gain  is  Uncle  Sam's  loss, 
^any  executives  are  getting  their  com- 
to   provide   them   with   free   services 
vould  otherwise  cost  money  out  of  the 
*  own  pockets.     Here  are  some  of 
free  services  as   listed   by   the  U.  8. 
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medical  care  by  special  company  doc- 
Eind    nurses  •  •  •  free    legal    and    ac- 
count ing  services  on  personal  matters  •  •  • 
subsidized   dining   rooms  •   •   •  free 
cars,  sometimes  planes  •   •   •  coin- 
country  clubs  •  •   •  hunting  or  flsh- 
l^ges  •  •  •  fancy  hotel  suites  in  New 
and  Washington  for  business  or  per- 
use •   •   •  even  complete  vacation  re- 
all  on  the  company,  and  all  tax-free. 
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SEItATB 

B:c4i<FnoN 

(By  Albert  H.  Jenkins) 

Do4s  anybody  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  poison  people  or  sen  them  Impure, 
filthy,  or  harmful  foods?  Some  members  of 
the  Kovise  think  so.  but  the  majority  this 
week  voted  "No." 

the  House  was  a  bill  which  would 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in- 
to enter  food  factories,  even  though 
owner  refuses  permission.  Under  the 
law,  the  Inspectors  are  barred,  un- 
food  manufacturer  opens  the  door. 
Elsenhower  recommended  pas- 
3f  the  bill.  So  did  big  associations  of 
and  other  food  manufacturers.  The 
iras  approved  by  all  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee — ex- 
three — Congressmen  CHara  (Repub- 
Mlnnesota) .  Williams  (Democrat.  Mls- 
and  WARBuaxoN  (Republican.  Dela- 
They  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground 
violate  food  mairufacturers'  con- 
rights, 
three  Congressmen  received  Uttle 
In  3  days  of  House  debate.  Con- 
WoLvnioir  (Republican,  New  Jer- 
!ed  off  with  a  strong  plea  for  the  bill. 
Amox  g  other  things,  he  pointed  out  that 
"filth  "  substitution  of  horse  meat  for  beef, 
and  <>ther  kinds  of  food  skulduggery  often 
are  t  UBcult  to  detect  tmless  an  Inspector 
can  9iter  s  factory. 

lUNOKBOUS  poisoir 
iresswoman  Sullivan  (Democrat,  Mis- 
souri    who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
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fight  for  the  bUl.  told  about  such  things  as 
thlouria.  used  by  some  unscrupulous  pack- 
ers as  a  preservative  for  meats. 

That   subetance.   slie   pointed  out.   "is   a 
poison.     A  single  drop  can  upaet  a  child's 
growth.     It  can  cause  goiter,  or  result  In  . 
serious  brain  damage." 

When  a  food  Is  tested  In  an  FDA  labora- 
tory, Mrs.  Sullivan  explained.  Government 
scientists  dont  know  which  of  many 
poisons  might  be  In  It.  so  It's  practically  a 
hopeless  task  to  find  thlouria  or  any  other 
particular  poison.  The  best  way  Is  to  pre- 
vent xise  of  any  poison  or  harmful  or  filthy 
substance  Is,  by  on-the-ground  inspections 
of  food   factories. 

Yet.  Mrs.  Sullivan  pointed  out,  an  un- 
scrupulous food  manufacturer  now  can  say 
to  the  Inspector:  "Keep  out.  You  cannot 
come  Into  our  factory  unless  we  let  you 
in." 

When  the  opponents  of  the  bUl  saw  they 
couldn't  kill  It  entirely,  they  tried  to  crip- 
ple It  by  an  amendment  requiring  an  In- 
spector to  get  a  court  order  before  he  could 
enter  a  factory. 

The  House  turned  down  that  amendment 
after  Mrs.  Sttllivan  said  It  would  be  "as  un- 
reasonable as  requiring  a  bank  examiner  to 
get  a  search  warrant  to  Inspect  a  bank, 
when  the  bank  president  says  he  doesnt 
want  It  Inspected." 

DTCXXOIBLS 

Constitutional  amendments  and  treaties 
with  foreign  nations  are  supposed  to  be 
serious  matters,  requiring  careful  considera- 
tion. This  week,  however.  Senator  Lehman 
(Democrat,  New  York),  pointed  out  soma 
facts  which  he  called  "incredible." 

One  is  that  the  Senate  recently  approved 
a  constitutional  amendment  with  only  about 
six  Senators  present,  and  without  any  record 
to  show  who  voted  "yes." 

The  amendment  would  forbid  any  Presi- 
dent to  seize  an  Industry,  as  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  did  with  the  steel  Industry. 
What  LxRMAN  was  protesting  against,  how- 
ever, was  the  way  the  amendment  slipped 
through  the  Senate. 

83Cond,  LCHMAH  lilted  30  international 
treaties  which  the  Senate  had  approved  re- 
cently, with  no  record  vote,  and  with  as  few 
as  two  Senators  present. 

LEHMAN  PROPOSES  CHANOS 

All  this  would  eeem  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution, which  requires  for  Senate  ap- 
proval of  amendments  and  treaties,  a  "two- 
thirds  majority  vote."  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled,  however,  that  this  means  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  actually  present  tmd  voting. 

To  correct  this  situation,  Lkhman  pro* 
posed  that  the  Senate  change  its  own  rules, 
to  require  that  a  quorum  of  49  Senators  be 
present  for  votes  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  treaties,  and  that  a  record  be 
made  to  b1u>w  which  Senators  voted  "yes" 
and  who  voted  "no." 

In  the  present  "incredible"  situation,  the 
American  people  might  wake  up  some  day 
and  find  that  a  few  Senators  had  "okayed" 
the  "millionaires'  amendment."  which  would 
take  taxes  off  the  rich  and  put  them  on  the 
poor. 

CONCaSSS   CAN   BS  QTHCK 

A  snail  moves  faster  than  social-security 
Improvements  and  other  legislation  needed 
by  the  workers  and  common  people.  But. 
when  a  big  utility  company  wants  something. 
Congress  acts  like  lightning. 

For  example.  Senator  Knowlans.  of  Cali- 
fornia, acting  Republican  Senate  leader,  this 
week  brought  up  a  bill.  'Senator  Pottzr. 
Republican,  Michigan,  briefly  explained  the 
measure. 

"The  Detroit  Edison  Co."  Poma  said,  "de- 
sires to  hook  onto  the  transmission  Unes  of  a 
hydroelectric  company  In  Canada."  but  re- 
fuses to  do  so  unless  Congress  grants  a  spe- 
cial exemption  from  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
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Under  that  law,  any  electric  power  com- 
pany which  does  business  acroaa  State  <v 
International  boundaries  comes  under  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Detroit  Bdlson  now  does  busineea  in  only 
one  State,  Michigan,  but  wotUd  be  subject  to 
Federal  regulation  if  it  imports  power  from 
Canada. 

Without  any  debate  whaterer,  the  Senate 
slapped  through  the  bill  permitting  Detroit 
Edls(Hi  to  import  the  power  without  any  Fed- 
eral regulation.  Nobody  asked  why  the 
company  would  give  up  the  {voject  rather 
than  let  Uncle  Sam  look  into  It. 

GAS  TBUST  WIT  J, 

Another  big  utility  company  is  seeking  a 
slmUar  quick  favor  from  Congress,  but  may 
not  get  It.  because  oC  one  courageoxis  Con- 
gressman.   The  story  Is  this: 

Under  the  Natiiral  Gas  Act.  a  gas  company 
which  does  business  across  State  Unes  comee 
imder  regtilation  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. For  many  years,  the  big  last  Ohio 
Gas  Co.,  baa  been  trying  to  get  out  from  un- 
der that  law.    Wtayf 

Because  East  Ohio  buys  natural  gaa  from 
the  Hope  Gaa  Co.,  at  the  West  Virginia-CMilo 
border.  The  Ohio  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  nothing  to  say  about  the  price 
paid  for  this  gas,  because  it  la  an  Interstate 
transaction. 

Therefore,  only  the  Pyderal  Power  Commis- 
sion could  protect  Ohio  consumers  in  this 
deal.  Without  Federal  regulation,  any  kind 
of  price  could  be  paid  for  the  gas  and  passed 
along  in  price  boosts  to  Ohio  consumers. 

Blocked  by  Crosaer 

East  Ohio  tried  to  get  the  eourta  to  rule 
that  the  FPC  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  gas 
bought  from  Hope.  In  1050.  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Commission's 
reg^Uatory  power. 

Then  East  Ohio  ran  to  Congress  with  a  bin 
nullifying  the  top  coxirt  decision  and  giving 
East  Ohio  what  It  wanted.  Congressman 
Caossxa,  Democrat.  CMilo,  alBK)st  single- 
handed  blocked  that  blU.  He  said  it  would 
be  costly  to  CNilo  gas  consumers.  Including 
those  In  his  home  elty  of  Cleveland. 

Now  East  Ohio,  backed  by  the  mighty 
forces  of  the  "Natural  Gas  Trust,"  which  Is 
closely  allied  with  the  still  more  powerful 
Oil  Trust,  is  back  again,  asking  Congress 
to  pass  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman 
HncsRAW,  Republican,  California.  The  bill 
would  take  the  Bast  Ohio-Hope  and  similar 
deals  out  from  under  FPC  regulations. 

Bucfianan  gon« 

"Hie  National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners — compoeed  of  Ohio 
and  other  State  regulators  who  should  be 
protecting  consumers  In  any  way  possible— 
U  backUig  thla  Gas  Trust  MIL  So  ta  the 
Federal  Power  Commiaalon.  which  la  now 
almost  completely  in  the  pocket  of  the  Gas 
Trust  and  Power  Trust. 

When  the  bUl  was  before  Congress  before. 
It  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  FPC, 
but  the  Commission's  Chairman,  Thomas  O. 
Buchanan,  registered  a  dissenting  opinion. 
President  Elsenhower  did  mot  reappoint 
Buchanan,  and  the  entire  Commission  now 
urges  Congress  to  give  East  Ohio  and  other 
gas  companies  what  they  want  In  the  way 
of  exemption. 

Crossxr,  however.  Is  still  on  the  job,  and 
he  says  he  will  again  do  his  best  to  block  this 
Gas  Trust  bill. 


TATS    O.    X.'S    taSATT 

The  Senate  this  week  approved  a  treaty 
under  which  Uncle  Sun  agrees  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  salloiB  charged  with  crimes 
abroad  can  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  Euro- 
pean countries  and  punished  under  their 
laws.  Partly  because  President  Elaenhower 
and  the  State  Department  backed  the  treaty. 
it  won  by  the  wide  margin  of  73  to  IS.  tout 
tbe  vote  was  preceded  by  warm  debate 


Senator    Wamr,   B«pUbUe«B. , 

and  other  supporters  of  the  treaty  aald  It  la 
necessary  to  retain  the  good  will  of  Euro- 
pean allies,  because  they  dont  like  the  pree- 
ent  situation,  in  which  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  abroad  can  be 
tried  and  punished  only  by  American  courts 
and  laws.  They  declared  Americans  would 
feel  the  same  about  it  if  the  situation  were 
turned  around  and  a  lot  of  fcH-elgn  ac^dlers 
were  here. 

A  typical  opposing  view  was  expressed  by 
Senator  McCAaaaN,  Democrat,  Nevada.  He 
said:  "Yoimg  men  are  being  drafted  into 
our  Armed  Forces  and  sent  abroad.  Under 
this  treaty,  these  men  wlU  be  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  such  tradlttoual  American  consti- 
tutional safeguards  as  public  trial,  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  and  the  ban 
against  cruel  and  uniisual  punishmmts." 

Senator  Brickkr,  Republican.  Otilo.  read 
letters  from  United  States  ofllclals  and  others 
In  Europe,  saying  the  laws  and  courts  there 
dont  meet  American  standards  of  Justloe. 

On.  roa  Edvcatiom  Dbcisjom  Nzais 

As  this  issue  of  Labor  goes  to  press,  the 
fate  of  the  "Oil  for  education"  amendment 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee,  which  lias  been  meeting 
each  day  so  far  this  week.  Ttie  sitiiation  is 
this: 

The  Senate  and  House  passed  different  ver- 
sions of  legislation  to  give  Uncle  Sam  control 
over,  and  the  revenues  from,  the  fabulonaly 
valuable  underwater  oil  lands  In  the  0(hi- 
tinental  Shelf  beyond  the  3-mlle  line  off 
the  coasts  of  California  and  Louisiana,  and 
the  10>4-mile  line  in  the  cases  of  Texas  and 
Florida.  The  Senate  bUl  is  much  better  than 
the  House  bill,  which  contains  some  parts 
pleasing  to  the  oil  trust. 

The  Senate  bill  Inclixles  Senator  Lorbb 
Hnx's  oil  for  education  amendment,  which 
would  have  Uncle  Sam  use  the  Continental 
Shelf  oU  revenues — estimated  at  blUions  of 
dollars — to  aid  schools  and  colleges  in  all 
48  States.  The  House  bill  has  no  such 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  ba^ed  by  the  railroad 
unlona.  other  branches  of  organiaed  laljor, 
farm,  consumer,  educational,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  organizations,  representing  many 
mniirtttM  of  members.  They  are  watching 
to  see  what  their  SenaUnrs  and  Congressmen 
do  about  it. 

It  seems  likely  the  House  members  of  the 
conference  committee  will  accept  the  Senate 
bill — aside  from  the  oil  fcnr  education 
amendment.  The  latter  is  the  bone  of  con- 
tention in  the  last-ditch  battle  now  going 
on  in  Um  conunlttee.  Labor  hc^>es  the  com- 
mittee wlU  agree  on  the  Senate  bill — with  the 
amendment. 

Senators  Lxasn  More  ok  Gxekah  Bond- 
Debt  Deal — Lrrm  F*OK  TEeasurt;  Bank- 
ers Denottncxd  bt  Hoovir  Get  Patotp 

Last  week.  Labor  reported  Senate  debate 
and  ratification  of  an  international  agree- 
ment under  which  $3  billion  will  be  taken 
from  American  taxpayers'  pockets  to  pay  off 
private  owners  of  German  bonda.  Tlila  week, 
that  story  had  two  sequels. 

One  was  brought  up  by  Senator  ALEZAwma 
WnxT.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  who  had 
piloted  the  German  bond  and  debt  pact 
through  the  Senate.  He  rose  and  dl^dayed  a 
letter  from  the  Treasury  Department.  WIlbt 
acknowledged  he  had  this  letter  during  yea- 
terday's  debate,  but  had  not  put  It  la  the 
Racoao,  so  the  Senate  voted  without  knowing 
anything  about  this  letter. 

The  letter  admitted  tttat  ths  Tireaenry  De- 
partment has  a  list  of  uwuera  of  the  Oeniaa 
bonds  which  will  be  paid  off  out  of  taxpayers' 
pocl»ts,  but  said  the  Department  raflUM  $o 
■end  this  IM  to  tbe  r 


woii*r 


If  any  representative  of  the  Senate  wishes 
to  look  at  this  list,  the  letter  said,  he  can 
look  at  It  by  coming  to  the  Treasury,  "pro- 
vided it  Is  definitely  understood  that  tiie 
names  on  the  list  will  not  be  made  public  In 
any  way." 

Thus  the  TtfBorf  Department,  an  admin- 
istrative agency  of  the  Government,  almost 
contemptuously  tells  the  great  United  States 
Senate  and  the  American  people  that  It's 
none  of  their  business  what  private  individu- 
als or  interests  get  the  $3  billion  tax  money. 

PATOFF  to  bankers 

The  other  sequel  Is  discovery,  by  aome  Sen- 
atora.  of  aomethlng  else  they  did  not  know 
when  they  debated  and  voted  on  the  German 
bond  and  debt  deal. 

So  far  as  they  realieed,  the  mtematlonal 
pact  would  wipe  out  a  $3  billion  German 
Government  debt  to  United  States  taxpayers 
and  use  $648  million  of  the  money  to  pay  off 
private  holders  of  German  bonds.  Now  they 
are  discovering  tlut  the  deal  also  Includes  a 
standstill  agreement  payoff  to  big  bankers 
of  the  United  SUtea.  Britain,  and  other 
countries. 

Some  light  on  tills  part  of  the  deal  is  fur- 
nished by  formo'  President  Herbert  Hoover. 
He  wrote,  and  Collier's  magazine  published  ta 
1953,  a  series  of  articles  on  his  years  in  the 
White  House  and  the  causes  of  the  great  de- 
pression. In  one  of  these  articles,  Hoover 
teUs  how  appalled  he  was  when  he  learned 
that  Wall  Street  banks  had  loaned  huge 
stons  to  German  banks  which  were  toppling 
in  the  wcffld  crash. 


"Some  of  our  bankars."  Hoover  aays. 
been  yielding  to  sheer  greed  for  the  6  or 
7  percent  Interest  offered  by  banks  in  tba 
European  panic  area.  These  banks  were 
already  in  default,  and  were  frantically  see- 
ing renewals"  of  the  loans  from  United  States 


To  make  a  long  story  short,  Boovo*  feared 
this  situation  would  cause  wholesale  bank 
failurea  In  the  Uhlted  States,  so.he  propoeed 
a  standstill  agreement — a  sort  of  moratorium 
on  these  International  banker  debta. 

^rrt:trtv  URGED  BAIL   OT7T 

A  different  solution  was  proposed  by  Trees* 
ury  Secretary  Andrew  Mellon.  Hoover  recalls. 
Mellon  backed  a  proposal  for  a  $600  million 
Government  loan  to  Garmany,  to  baU  out 
the  Wall  Street  bankws. 

"I  repUed,"  Hoover  says,  "that  this  waa  a 
banker-made  crisis  and  the  bankers,  not  onr 
taxpayers,  must  shoulder  the  burden  ol  so- 
lution." 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  standstill  agtee- 
ment  has  continued.  Now,  under  the  new 
International  agreement  Just  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  the  Wall  Street  bankers  will  ooUect, 
from  American  taxpayera,  at  least  part  of  the 
money  lent  to  tottering  German  banks 
through  what  Hoover  ealled  sheer  greed. 

Tax  IjoopnoLMs  Posh  Debt  to  New  Peak 

By  punching  loopholes  In  the  tax  laws. 
Congress  and  the  rich  men's  lobby  have  put 
the  Elsenhower  administration  in  an  embar- 
raaalng  poeltlan.  That  la  clear  from  signifi- 
cant figitfes  In  an  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
report. 

After  it  was  published.  Tteasury  Secretary 
Hiunphrey  hastily  Issued  a  statement  eon- 
♦Aining  somewhat  different  figures.  Ttk* 
Revenue  Bureau,  however,  collects  the  taxes 
and  should  know  most  abmit  the  subject. 
Its  report  shows: 

First,  that  the  national  debt  has  risen  to 
Its  hlfl^MSt  peacetime  peak.  $373.3  billion. 
As  a  resolt.  the  administration  may  have  to 
■sk  Congress  to  hoist  the  $375  blUlon  debt 
celling.  That  would  be  an  embarrassing  eon- 
f  ession  that  the  ceiling  put  on  to  restrain 
Itnman  qMndlng  isnt  high  enough  for 
Bsenhower. 


ill 
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Humphrey  bUmMl  tlie  Truman  admlnle. 
tratloa  for  the  praeent  riae  In  the  national 
debt,  but  the  Revenue  Bureau's  figures  show 
there  li  another  reason. 

The  rise  was  caused  by  a  $9  J  billion  "defl- 
dt"  In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  a  coiq)la 
of  weeks  ago.  on  June  30.  In  other  words. 
Uncle  Sam  during  the  past  year  spent  90.3 
billion  more  than  he  collected  in  taxes.  Bo 
we  had  to  borrow  more  money  and  go  deeper 
Intn  debt. 

How  could  that  happen  when.  In  the  same 
year,  the  report  shows  tax  collections  to- 
taled $00.6  billion — an  all-time  record  peak? 
One  answer  is  that,  because  of  "ioopholes," 
the  Qovemment  got  much  leas  tax  money 
than  had  been  predicted.  That  brings  us  to 
the  report's  most  significant  figures: 

Taxes  paid  by  individuals — including  per- 
sonal income  taxes  and  "payroll"  taxes  for 
such  purposes  as  social  security — bad  been 
estimated  at  •33.2  billion.  ActuaUy.  they 
totaled  •36.9  billion,  or  IS  percent  more  than 
had  been  predicted. 

But,  the  report  shows,  almost  all  this  large 
rise  was  in  personal  Income  taxes  collected 
by  "withhcridlng"  from  wages  and  salaries. 
In  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  with- 
holding taxes  Increased  by  •3.4  billion. 

In  contrast,  persoiud  income  taxes  "other* 
wise  collected" — from  richer  people's  profits, 
dividends  and  other  "unearned  income" — In- 
creased comparatively  little,  by  a  mere  #44 
million. 

Thus  almoit  the  entire  burden  of  the  rise 
In  personal  incouM  tax  collections  fell  on 
workers  and  salaried  employees,  who  have  no 
loopholes. 

Now  look  at  corporation  Income  and  prof- 
Its  taxes.  The  report  aays  they  had  been 
estimated  at  $27.8  billlcxi  for  the  past  year. 
AetuaUy,  they  totaled  only  •a  1.5  bUUon.  or 
•6.3  bUlion  less  than  expected.  That's  the 
main  reason  why  Uncle  Sam's  debt  went  up 
and  the  administration  may  have  to  ask 
Congress  to  raise  the  "ceiling." 

Why  did  corporation  taxes  drop  so  steeply? 
Why  did  rich  folks  pay  fnractically  no  more 
personal  income  taxes  than  in  the  previous 
year,  while  wage  and  salary  workers  paid  far 
more? 

One  reason  is  tbe  "rapid  amortization'* 
loophole,  which  makes  corporation  profits 
look  much  smaller  than  they  really  are, 
and  thus  reduces  corporation  Income  and 
aacess-proflts  taxes. 

liany  other  reasons  have  been  pointed  out 
by  Labor — the  almost  countless  looph<4es 
Congress  has  put  into  the  tax  laws  for 
wealthy  men  and  corporations. 

Now  all  this  is  backfiring  on  the  rich  men's 
lobby  and  the  administration.  They  are  dis- 
covering that  a  balanced  budget  and  tax 
loopholes  dont  go  together. 


TW  Chief  Joseph  Dam 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

nc  THK  SBNATB  OF  THE  XTNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
current  Issue  of  Sales  Management  ap- 
pears an  article  entitled  "Your  Stake  in 
the  Battle  of  Chief  Joseph  Dam.  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  A.  O.  Mezerik.  This  article 
deals  in  a  very  realistic  way  with  some 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted in  endeavoring  to  bring  into 
reality  that  easy  slogan  "Trade,  not  aid." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 


The  re  bebig  no  objecfion,  the  article 
was  0  rdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
oao,  a  I  follows: 
TooB  I TAXB  or  THS  Battls  or  CHisr  Joszra 

DaJS  — TBX  8AX.S8  gXfUTlVX  Is  ON  TRX  HOT 

SxAT  or  TooA-rs  No.  1  BcxmoMic  CoNrmo- 
J.  TfeABB  Not  An> — Ik  a  Woau)  Tbbxat- 
BT  CoMinnnBif ,  Wnx  thb  TXxtbook 
M*«^«  oir  Taxdts  Wosk  Now? 
(By  A.  a.  Mezerik) 

Kver  since  the  end  of  tbe  war,  teams  of 
Amerlqan  business  executives  have  been  pok- 
Curopean  factories,  having  sessions 
t^ir  opposite  nimibers  in  front  ofllces, 
g  speeches  to  European  chambers 
comtnerce.    The  {iurpoae  of  the  visits,  the 
confer4nces,  and  the  speeches  has  been  to 
to  increase  its  ability  to  pro- 
sell — and  in  that  way  to  diminish 
for  American  aid. 
rankee  businessmen  must  have  been 
t4acher8  for,  some  time  back,  the  Brit- 
In  effect.  "O.  KL.  we've  learned  now. 
I^ude  like  you  said.     You   buy   more 
and  well  buy  more  from  you.     That 
trade  will  do  away  with  the  need 
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that  we  had  won  perfect  agree- 

the  British  as  well  as  a  new  slogan 

not  aid,"  but  did  it  please  all  Amerl- 

Congress    went    into    an    immediate 

Some  labor  unions,  farm  groups,  and 

businessmen  began  a  new  bonus  march  to 

Washli^gton  demanding  increased  tariffs  and 

trade  barriers— quite  the  opposite  of 
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became  clear  that  the  Issue  of  aid 
involves  everybody,  and  most  par- 
it  has  singled  out  the  sales  execu- 
as  policy  adviser,  must  answer 
indreasing    barrage    of    questions    from 
presidents,  boards,  and  stockholders. 

jsales  executive  has   to  find  answers 
questions  in  terms  of — 
preservation,  of  his  product  and  his 
in  the  face  of  expanded  foreign 


hlsi    own 


R4  conclllng 


be  coming 


asced 


possibilities   for   selling 
profitably  abroad. 

his  own  Interest  to  the  blg- 
naiional  interest. 
W^ldwlde  proepwrlty  and  peace. 

covers  a  lot  of  territory  and  answers 
easy  to  find,  as  was  seen  in  what  is 
known  as  the  battle  of  Chief 
Dam.    The  United  States  Oovemment 
for  bids  for  the  construction  of 
station  to  be  located  at  the  dam  on 
Coljumbla  River.    The  British  bid  was  the 
much  lower  than  bids  of  American 
who.    Instead    of   cheering    the 
competition    of    the    apt    British 
rushed  to  Washington  yelling  bloody 
Moved  off  base  by  vociferous  Con- 
as    well    as    singed    competit<»s. 
rejected   the   British    bid   and 
back  into  the  safe,  secure  and  pro- 
vomb  of  "Buy  American."    This  de- 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
initially — and  with  appropriate  military 
to     guarantee     that 
ve  bids  from  sources  in  the  United 
imd  friendly  countries  be  considered 
basU." 
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Reaction  from  Europe  was  immediate. 

Manchester  Guardian,   "The   next 

)  biisinessman  who  comes  here  to 

Ijhat  we  must  be  more  willing  to  com- 

make  a  laughingstock  of  himself. 

to  compete,  indeed."    And  a  proml- 

pciltlcal  flgxire.  Sir  Andrew  McFadyear. 

hat  the  letter  of  rejection  on   the 

Dam  project  "could  legitimately 

Inte^reted  as  a  message  from  President 

that   there    is   a   gulf   between 

deeds,  that  the  only  specific  he 

•atabllshlng  a  proper  balance  ba- 


wl l 


aod 


twsen  the  dollar  and  sterling  la  repeated 
doses  of  eyewash." 

Resentment  throughout  Europe  was  deep 
and  widespread.  The  Pentagon,  In  charge  of 
the  contract,  turned  another  somersault  and 
awarded  a  snuiUer  contract — a  sort  of  conso- 
lation prize — to  the  British.  But  the  fat  was 
In  the  fire,  and  the  fire  btims  all  too  brightly. 

It  gets  plenty  of  fuel.  An  aftermath  of 
that  same  Chief  Joseph  Dam  Incident  came 
at  Pittsburgh,  where  a  Westinghouse  Electric 
official  called  a  meeting,  on  company  time,  of 
the  8,000  workers  in  his  industrial  products 
division.  He  prodded  his  employees  to  write 
to  their  Congressmen  to  urge  that  something 
be  done  to  stop  foreign  competition.  The 
basis  for  this  was  that  •?  million  of  business 
has  gone,  since  the  end  of  19S1,  to  f(n«lgn 
countries  who  have  underbid  Westinghouse. 

If  the  industrial  products  division  is  West- 
inghouae'B  right  hand  it  cant  be  aware  of 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  Westinghouse 
operates  all  over  the  world — even  In  China. 
Electrical  goods  and  appliances  are  among 
the  biggest  in  percentage  and  dollar  volume 
of  our  exports.  Two  examples:  13.6  percent 
of  all  refrigeration  production  was  exported 
In  1961;  670  million  of  radioa  and  radio  parts 
were  shipped  abroad  that  same  year. 

WHICH  TO  BBUBVB 

Europeans  add  up  the  figures  and  are  frus- 
trated, especially  when  they  contemplate  the 
backing  and  filling  of  a  Congress  which,  most 
of  the  time,  seems  to  have  lost  all  aenae  of 
reality  about  trade  policies. 

To  the  European — and  to  some  equally 
puzzled  Americans — the  Congress  appears 
most  receptive  to  those  who  want  higher  tar- 
iffs and  nxore  restrictons.  This  Is  especially 
confusing  since  the  administration  wants 
lower  tariffs  and  the  administration  Is  pre- 
sumably as  Republican  as  the  majority  in 
Congress.  The  explanation:  The  attitude  of 
the  Republican  administration  has  changed, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress has  not. 

Our  basic  tariff  law  was  passed  in  1930  by  a 
Republican  Congress.  It  was  the  highest 
tariff  in  history.  When  the  Reciprocal  "Trade 
Agreement  Act — the  present  keystone  of  ad- 
ministration policy — first  came  up  in  1934. 
99  Republicans  in  the  House  voted  against 
It  and  only  2  favored  it.  In  the  Senate  the 
vote  was  38  to  6.  Republicans  favored  high 
tariffs  up  to  World  War  n. 

Only  after  the  war,  when  other  countries 
had  little  to  sell,  did  the  GOP  Congressmen 
support  this  bill,  and  then  only  because  it 
contained  the  peril-point  clause,  which 
negated  a  large  part  of  the  act.  "The  vote 
to  destroy  the  nonpartisan  composition  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  change  it  so  that 
it  would  have  a  majority  of  Republicans 
(interpreted  universally  as  protectionists) 
was  300  Republicans  for  and  only  6  against. 

It   is,   therefore,  not  too  surprising  that . 
niwibers  of  Republican  Congressmen  are  re- 
ceptive   to    arguments    of    spokesmen — re- 
cruited from  business  and  labor — for  those 
who  want  higher  tariffs  and  more  restrictions. 

In  the  abstract — and  by  resolution — the 
steelworkers,  like  the  rest  of  the  unions  in 
the  CIO.  are  lined  up  for  freer  trade,  not 
against  it.  But  the  steelworkers  have  come 
up  for  higher  tariffs  on  lead  and  zinc. 

Most  of  the  advocates  of  more  protection 
are  in  the  extractive  and  the  less  mechanized 
Industries,  in  which  hand  labor  is  a  decisive 
cost  factor. 

WHO  wants  PBOTBCnOir 
The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
received  pleas  under  the  peril-points  clause 
for  higher  Import  duties  on  the  following 
products:  Toys.  lace,  felt  hat  bodies,  stem 
glassware,  pottery,  and  watches. 

Labor  historically  has  feared  competition 
of  the  low  wages  paid  in  other  countries. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
Hatters,  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers  want 
tariffs  high  enough  to  bar  tattign  women's 
felt  hat  bodies. 
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TsrlffB  ar«.  at  eooraa.  ocfly  on*  at  many 
types  of  trad<  restrtctlona,  yet  tarllb  have 
to  be  seen  in  many  oontasfca.  The  aidiool- 
books  told  us  that  an  Important  oonsldera- 
tlon  of  tariff  was  revenue  but.  as  rarenue.  tha 
•600  million  paid  annually  In  dutiea  la  a 
drop  in  the  national  bucket.  Tariffs  ara 
protection  for  Infant  industry  but.  In  our 
time  we  use  other  means  to  bar  that  com- 
petition which  might  interfere  with  the  few 
industries  we  need  to  nurture.  Tariffs  are 
supposed  also  to  control  competition  from 
foreign  sources  but  only  one-eighth  of  our 
imports — ^1.4  billion  out  of  •!!  billion — are 
products  which  ever  compete  with  those  of 
United  States  manufacturers. 

Tariff  considerations  jiresent  many  dilem- 
mas. Wine  growers,  for  example,  admit 
that  on  some  vlntagea,  they  do  not  have  any 
product  comparable  to  that  bottled  in 
Prance  or  Italy,  but  they  want  higher  tariffs 
anyway.  The  cotton  textile  business  is  part 
of  an  industry  which  annually  exports  nlore 
than  3  million  bales  of  American  cotton. 
That  is  41JS  percent  of  all  the  raw  cotton 
produced  and  it  Is  trade  worth  •!  billion  and 
more.  To  raise  tariffs  on  textiles  might 
threaten  that  business  and  create  new  for- 
eign competition  for  finished  textiles. 

Most  obvious  contradiction  is  that,  with 
our  own  tariff  walls  high,  the  rest  of  the 
world  cannot  g^t  the  dollars  with  which  to 
buy  from  us,  and  Important  parts  of  the 
American  economic  system  naturally  pro- 
duce surpluses  the  only  outlet  for  which  Is 
In  foreign  markets. 

HOT  ALL  AOBBB 

Even  without  ralaing  them  higher.  United 
States  trade  barrlars  have  caused  sharp  pro- 
test from  Other  oountrles.  Not  long  ago  the 
United  States  had  placed  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  dairy  products  (and  we  did  it  when 
we  were  exporting  more  cheese  than  we  Im- 
ported).   Twtive  countries  protested. 

A  growing  number  ot  prominent  Ameri- 
can busineasmen  are  attempting  to  work  out 
new  economic  equations  which  will  encom- 
pass political  realities.  They  point  out  that 
tbe  desirability  of  protecting  thoee  Ameri- 
cans who  make  cheese  or  hats  is  easily  under- 
stood, but  they  ask  whether  that  Is  as  Im- 
portant as  maintaining  the  ability  of  an 
other  Americans  to  trade  with  the  wtvid. 
The  sum  total  of  all  the  btislness  being  done 
in  and  out  of  the  United  States  by  the  most 
protected  industries  Is  not  much  more  than 
the  value  of  our  exports  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobaooo.  Are  briar  pipes  as  vital  to 
the  national  interest  as  winning  or  keep- 
ing international  frlendshlpf  The  problem 
is  to  find  a  way  by  which  those  indostrlea 
which  are  hurt  because  of  the  national  In- 
terest can  be  oompensatad. 

Many  American  businessmen  are  deeply 
concerned  with  unMng  answera  to  these 
qxiestions.  They  believe  that  national  In- 
terest is  tied  in  with  freer  trade.  Of  this 
group  Henry  Ford  II  has.  parhapa,  attracted 
the  most  attention  with  hla  proposal  that 
all  tariffs  on  automobilea  be  abolished. 
Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr..  Harvey  Firestone,  Jr.. 
John  S.  Coleman.  David  Samoff,  Benjamin 
Pairless,  and  Jamee  A.  Parley  are  some  of 
tbe  well-known  flguree  who.  as  part  of  the 
United  States  Council  ol  ths  International 
Chambw  of  Commerce,  have  advocated  that 
American  tariffs  bs  cut  unilaterally  by  a 
minimum  of  30  percent. 

The  Coxmcil  on  Foreign  Relations  recently 
queried  835  men,  considered  leading  citiaena 
in  35  cities.  Their  answers  were  overwhelm- 
ingly for  tariff  reduction  and  fewer  restric- 
tions. Similar  attitudes  have  been  regis- 
tered by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, and.  moat  Important,  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  historically 
protectionist,  which  recently  endorsed  a  lib- 
eral trade  policy. 

Most  recent  to  come  over  to  the  liberal 
trade  side  is  the  National  Association  at 
Manufacturers.    The  new   attltudaa  reflect 


tfhangaa  In  thebosteaas  eUmate:  they  reflect* 
too,  the  learning  at  a  leaaon.  It  a  man  who 
gets  glO  a  day  can  produce  Bsore  than  10 
man  getting  gl  per  day  can  produce  in  other 
ocuntrlaa.  low  wages  cannot  be  trouMeeoma 
eompetitkm  (and  mass  production  has  proved 
this). 

Foreign  businessmen  beUeve  that  they  are 
out  on  a  limb.  Facing  the  ever-preaent 
threat  of  higher  duties,  they  are  unwilling 
to  undertake  promotional  or  advertising  ac- 
tivities In  this  coimtry.  Members  of  the 
four  teams  of  American  sales  executives  who 
have  toured  Europe  under  the  auspices  ot 
National  Sales  Executives,  found  such  evi- 
dence In  a  score  of  cities. 

amr  ambbican  act 

TarUTs  get  most  of  the  headlines,  but  tar- 
iffs are  not  the  most  important  deterrent 
to  trade.  On  the  books  now  Is  the  Buy 
American  Act — the  relic  of  Democrat  NRA 
days  under  vrtileh  foreign  goods  are  arbl- 
trarUy  barred.  Quota  systems  have  been 
written  into  defense  acts,  xmder  which  Oov- 
emment bxireaus  and  departments  rule  on 
whether  or  not  imports  can  get  In.  There 
are  also  customs  procedures,  consiilar  for- 
malltles.  and  many  rules,  decrees,  devices, 
and  laws  by  which  foreign  prodxicts  can  be, 
and  are,  excluded.  This  Congress  and  the 
past  three  Congresses  have  refused  to  act  on 
customs  simpllfleation,  although  a  new  bill 
had  been  urged  by  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration, and  la  supported  by  President 
Elsenhower. 

The  Public  Advisory  Board  for  Mutual 
Security  in  its  report  to  the  President  soma 
up  restrictions  as  follows: 

1.  The  complexities  of  the  present  tariff 
law  discourage  other  naticms  from  selUng 
goods  In  ovir  markets. 

2.  The  United  SUtes  Is  glvbig  bUlions  of 
dollars  In  aid  to  put  Burc^>e  on  a  paying 
basis,  yet  it  has  added  a  rider  to  the  Defense 
ProduetlcMi  Act  embargoing  Imparts  of  a 
number  of  agrieultmral  products. 

3.  We  provide  loans  and  terhnlcal  asslat- 
ance  for  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world,  yet  we  levy  penalty  dutlee  on  the  pro- 
cessing of  the  raw  materials  they  sell  to  thla 
country. 

4.  The  United  States  Insists  on  security 
controls  on  exports  from  our  allies  to  the 
Communist  world,  yet  it  constricts  the 
United  States  market  which,  were  it  avail- 
able to  friendly  countries,  would  decrease 
their  trade  dependence  on  Soviet  countries. 
If  United  States  aid  to  foreign  nations  Is 
decreased  at  the  same  time  that  we  raise 
more  barriers  to  the  entry  of  goods,  logic 
dictates  that  more  trade  between  the  Bast 
and  West  win  rsault. 

Whether  or  not  Europe  undertakes  large- 
scale  trade  with  the  Soviet  countries  partiaUy 
depends,  apparently,  on  whettier  the  Ameri- 
can market  will  be  opened  to  Europe.  But 
Americans,  as  they  lower  restrictions,  have 
the  right  to  ask  Europe  to  do  the  same. 

OTHXBS  PiaCSTinNATK.  TOO 

Tlie  United  States  is  not  the  only  Inventor 
or  iiser  of  trade  restrictions.  European 
coimtrles  are  experts  at  keeping  out  the 
other  fellow's  goods  while  getting  favored 
markets  for  their  own  products.  Devaliia- 
tion,  as  practiced  by  Great  Britain,  might  be 
abandoned  now  in  favor  of  the  kind  of  effi- 
cient competition  demonstrated  at  Chief 
Joaeph  Dam.  Governments  that  control 
trade  as  they  do  armies — that  use  trade  for 
punitive  pxu-poses — could  agree  not  to  use 
state-owned  trading  subsidiaries  as  diunp- 
ing  agencies.  Restrictions  such  as  impcurt 
and  exchange  quotas,  mooetary  manipula- 
tions, two  price  systems,  etc.  characterlaa 
our  world  neighbora. 

These  restrictions,  along  with  our  own. 
can  be  negotiated  out  by  treaty.  The  Bene- 
lux Agreement  was  a  beginning  along  theea 
lines  as  is  tbe  European  Steel  Community, 
but  both  of  these  are  exclusively  Mumpfa. 


Slaallarly.  than  la  tba  Dotch  propoaal  far  a 
European  Customs  Union.  The  Internation- 
al Wheat  Agreement  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tarttto  and  TnOt  (OATT)  affect  the 
entire  world.  GATT  (propoeed  by  businees- 
men)  is  a  sample  ot  what  can  be  tfone  when 
nations  work  together  to  make  trade  possible 
and  easier. 

The  United  SUtes  can  no  longer  live  Inride 
the  restrictive  insiilated  trading  philoeophy 
of  the  thirties.  For  one  thing  that  policy 
will  ruin  oiu  farmers  and  exporters  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  In  1951,  13  cents  of  every 
dollar  received  by  United  States  farmers 
came  from  farm  exxxnts.  By  1983.  the  value 
of  United  States'  agricultural  ext>orts  had 
declined  by  16  percent.  BqMrts  are  now  de- 
clining even  more  rapidly.  Meanwhile,  sur^ 
pluses  ot  agricultural  products,  which  have 
been  big,  grow  bigger,  making  ever  more  im- 
minent an  American  farm  depreasion  brought 
about  by  a  glut  overhanging  the  domestic 
market.  If  the  farmers  are  to  avoid  that 
depression,  (1)  AoMrica  must  take  more  im» 
ports  so  that  foreign  oountriee  will  have  dol- 
lars with  which  to  buy  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports, or  (2)  the  United  States  has  to  buy 
the  produce  of  American  farmers  and  give  it 
away  abroad,  making  all  Americans  carry  tha 
load,  via  tax  levies. 

In  all  this,  the  role  of  the  bxislneasman  la 
vital  since  more  than  anyone  else  he  wUl  find 
the  old  "every-man-for-himself "  policy,  plus 
augmented  give-away  programs,  expensive. 
United  States  exports  of  manufactured  goods, 
including  industrial  equipment,  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  transportation  brought  Amer- 
ican btislnessmen  more  than  glO  billion  In 
1951. 

American  businessmen,  reacting  to  th* 
same  logic  of  events  which  caused  the  B»>~ 
publican  administration  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  trade,  not  aldr  seem  to  be  headed  for 
much  larger  participation  in  world  ccnn- 
merce.  As  that  happens,  foreign  trade  wlU 
not  be  left  to  the  large  corporations. 
Middle-sized  and  smaUer  corporations  will 
think  increasingly  in  terms  of  International 
selling.  Since  American  possibilities  in 
world  trade  are  conditioned  by  legislative 
actions  in  almost  every  country.  American 
businessmen  are  going  to  learn  what  govern- 
ments are  doing,  have  done,  and  are  likely 
to  da 

For  businessmen  the  stakea  here  are  big 
and  not  all  obvious.  Headlines  are  begin- 
ning to  shout  that  "Trade  Dollar  Gap  Levels 
Off."  What  that  means  is  that  otho*  coun- 
tries are  buying  less  from  us  and  we  are  buy- 
ing leas  from  them.  The  ultimate  in  that 
direction  wUl  be  whan  they  and  we  stop 
trading  entirely.  That  will  be  a  perfect 
ckwlng  ot  the  dollar  tftp.  The  example  re- 
dueea  the  problem  to  absurdity,  but  it  makea 
the  point  that  when  we  reduce  the  dollar 
gap  by  leas  trading  we  move  toward  the  bal- 
ance of  eontracticn,  not  expansion.  It  is  the 
baianoe  ot  ileprcaslon.  not  the  dynamic  of 
prosperity. 

rovB-ronrr  PBoeaun 

Tliat  would  neceasltate  a  program  which 
Included: 

1.  The  renewal  without  amendment  of  tha 
Recii»-ocaI  Trade  Agreement  Act. 

2.  The  repeal  of  the  Buy  American  Act. 

S.  The  reduction  or  ellminatinn  of  tarlflfe 
on  everything  not  oonnactad  with  national 
defense. 

4.  Help  for  every  American  business  which 
Is  hurt  in  the  process  of  obtaining  the  frea 
trade  necessary  for  worldwids  prosperity. 

If  we  carry  out  that  program,  the  United 
SUtes  can  became  the  free  market  which 
England  was  In  the  liKh  century.  Produoers 
throughout  the  world  wiU  use  the  United 
States  as  their  own  nattooal  aaarket,  and  tha 
price  of  this  will  be  that  the  aaaauf  aottvam 
and  the  f  armars  of  tha  United  States  can 
tbe  worid  aa  thair  own  aaarkafc.  Mo 
construetlva  outlet  for  o«r  mtanoaim  pro- 
ductive powers  can  be 
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EZTB9SION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLDtOIS 

XH  TBS  HOUSB  OP  RXPRBSXNTA'nVSS 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Ifr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  CouncU 
Letter  No.  315.  issued  by  the  National 
■eonomic  Council.  Inc..  dated  July  15, 
1953.  is  directed  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  contains  facts,  advice  and  sug- 
gestions that  I  consider  valuable,  de- 
serving serious  thought  on  the  part  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  I  therefore 
Include  the  text  of  the  letter  as  a  part  of 
my  remaiiu.  for  the  benefit  and  consid- 
craticm  of  my  colleagues: 

8kB  Hob.  BspcaucAM*  or  trb  Oowossas 

Tboagh  th«  first  seMion  of  the  8Sd  Oon- 
gnm  taaa  not  ended  and  ve  cant  know 
podtlTely  what  will  have  been  done  or  left 
undone,  yet  tbe  pictiire  now  Is  disturMng. 

The  Republican  majority  was  elected  be- 
eatise  the  American  people  wanted  a  change. 
After  30  years  of  accepting  socialism  and  sub- 
sidising communism.  aX  monumental  debt, 
of  wasted  resources  snd  regimented  people. 
of  the  betrayal  oK  loyal  allies  and  of  arbi- 
trary precipitation  of  Americans  Into  the 
Korean  war.  they  wanted — and  expected— « 
change. 

But  so  far  they  havent  had  It.  Instead. 
Democratic  New  Deallsm  seems  merely  to 
have  given  way  to  Republican  New  Deallsm. 

There  have  been  certain  Improvements. 
Tat  Instance,  the  tldelands  Issue  has  been 
wisely  resolved.  But  in  general  there  has 
been  no  change— either  in  policy  or  objec- 
tive, and  little  in  personnel. 

Tbe  administration  does  not  have  to  run 
In  19M  on  the  record  of  the  83d  Congress. 
But  you  Republicans,  as  well  as  others  of 
the  Congress,  do.  Mo  wonder  Senator  Tnwr 
said  the  other  day,  tn  substance,  that  the 
second  session  of  the  83d  Congress  will  be 
mighty  busy  making  the  record  on  which 
the  Congress  will  have  to  run  next  year. 
But  if  Congress  waits  till  next  year  to  make 
a  good  record  1954  may  be  too  late — the 
voters  make  up  their  minds  on  the  strength 
of  the  record  made  in  1953. 


In  what  respects  have  there  been  no 
changes? 

First.  In  spending  and  taxes.  There  have 
been  some  reductions,  of  course.  In  spending. 
The  cut  of  $5  billions  in  Air  Force  authorl- 
aatlon  is  the  largest  Item,  though  there  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  its  wisdom.  On 
this  we  can  claim  no  technical  knowledge — 
only  a  layman's  sense  that  the  Air  Force 
is  our  chief  reliance,  both  for  offense  and 
defense. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  some  budget 
trimming  here  and  there.  But,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  has  been  no  elimination  of  whole 
activities.  Tbe  budget  cannot  be  materially 
cut  unless  we  are  willing  to  abandon  all  un- 
necessary Federal  activities — many  of  the 
bureaus  and  sections  which  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  brought  into  being. 

Roosevelt  and  Truman  accepted  the  theory 
that  it  is  the  bxislness  of  Oovemment  to 
butt  Into  Just  about  any  field  of  activity  in 
which  eltisens  are  engaged — and  to  set  up 
new  ventures  if  by  chance  there  is  a  field 
that  private  enter^ise  has  not  entered. 

Tbe  activities  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment are  now  so  far  flung  that  no  single 
mind  can  envision  them  all.  There  are 
doubtless  bureaus  about  whose  existence 
President  Slsdphower  knows  little  if  any- 
thlagii^BtM  simply  hasnt  had  time  even  to 
hear  akottt  them. 


We  cootlnTM  to  scatter  oar  reaourees  all 
over  tte  globe.  Thtfe  seems  to  be  little 
change  in  the  "giving"  policy.  We  ended 
fiscal  ji  ar  1968  with  a  deficit  of  89.3  biUlons. 
Mot  evf  a  Roosevelt  or  Truman  ever  did  that 
in  peaiietlme.  Do  the  Republicans  expect 
to  be  n  -elected  on  the  strength  of  that? 
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second  place,   there  seems   little 

in    foreign    policy — if    we    have    a 

The  New  Tork  Times  published  in 

of  July  13.  1953,  under  the  slgna- 

Its  chief  European   correspondent. 

Sulzberger,     a    dispatch    headlined 

Foreign  Policy  Unchanged   by  Chl- 

The    text    Included    this    sentence: 

(European)    statesmen    flgiire    they 

lose  in  the  terms  of  their  own  re- 

wlth  the  United  States,  no  mat- 

the   General    (Elsenhower)    or 

is    finally    elected."    And    Mr. 

has  proven  to  be  correct. 

waste  of  money  has  continued 
influence  of  propaganda.    In  this 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  18 
staff  repeat  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
Committee    to    the    effect    that 
Is   substituting    American   aid   for 
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"fruman  by  his  own  arbitrary  act  got 

the  Korean  war.    If  China  had  not 

by  State  Department  ofllclals, 

groups  as  Lattlmore's,  there  never 

1  kave  been  that  "police  action." 

he  war  has  run  8  years.    The  Amer- 

pepple  would  like  to  see  it  ended  and 

back  home.    But  they  don't  want 

Lhe  war  dishonorably. 

is  apparently  Just  the  way  the 

Efepartment  proposes  to  end  it.    The 

has  apparently  gone  all  out  to 

communism  in  Asia.    And  it  has 

seemingly    at     the     Instance     of 

who   has    shown    himself   to    be 

financial  Interests  that  undoubtedly 

part  in  precipitating  both  World 

Wwld  War  II. 

has   made    many   sacrifices    for 

We  entered  World  War  I,  and  saved 

defeat.    We  entered  World  War  IX 

it  again.    In  Korea  we  have  sacri- 

a6,(XX)  precious  American  lives. 

been  fighting  the  Korean  war  well 

Even  Britain  has  had  only  one- 

as  many  troops  as  we  have  had. 

8  or  10  other  members  of  the  60- 

N.  have  had  any  troops  in  Korea. 

ships  all  through  tbe  war  have 

war  materials  to  the  enemy, 

wUlle  British  soldiers  were  being  killed. 

^th   thoxisands  of   Americans.     Ap- 

Churchlll  places  trade  above  human 
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Americans,  seems  ready  to  ac- 
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rear  admiral,  M.  W.  P.  Consett,  in 
The  Triumph  of  Unarmed  Forces, 
in  1933,  shows  that  throughout  the 
of  World  War  I,  Britain  shipped 
quantities  of  food  and  other  supplies 
destined  for  Oermany. 
supplies,  he  says,  "literally  saved  Oer- 
wom  starvation."  American  ships, 
neutrals  to  trade  with  Oermany. 
and  their  cargoes  impounded. 
says  that  if  Britain  had  main- 
embargo  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  would  have  endM  in  1916.  Then 
would  never  have  been  drawn  in. 
has  considered  us  an  ally.  When 
we  entered  World  War  n.  Chxirchill  said  that 
one  of  t  le  dearest  objectives  of  his  life  had 
been  attained.    Tet  Britain  has  never  heai« 


se  zed 

adrilral 


ai  I 


tated  to  follow  her  own  material  interests 
against  the  United  States,  np  matter  how 
much  we  have  done  for  her. 

Thus  Britain  promptly  recognised  the 
government  at  Red  China  and  has  urged  that 
we  abandon  our  tried  and  true  ally  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  admit  Red  China  into  the  U.  M. 
This  would  mean  that  America  had  lost  the 
war:  that  the  Reds  would  be  free  to  pvirsue 
their  attacks  into  Indochina  and  Indonesia 
and  would  almost  certainly  take  over  all  of 
Asia.  Most  of  all.  it  would  mean  we  had 
betrayed  one  more  people,  the  South  Ko- 
reans. Through  Talta  and  other  secret 
agreements  American  representatives  have 
already  betrayed  Poland  and  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries,  as  well  as  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  Communists  who  have  China  by  the 
throat  are  a  pagan,  godless  lot,  if  there  ever 
was  one.  Syngman  Rhee  and  a  substantial 
number  of  the  Korean  people  are  practicing 
Christians.  Tet  the  American  administra- 
tion, in  order  to  appease  Conununists,  ene- 
mies of  both  America  and  Britain,  as  well 
as  Christianity,  appears  willing  to  sacrifice 
one  more  Christian  country  in  the  vain  effort 
to  buy  good  win. 

Surely  here  Is  one  thing  that  the  Congress 
could  do  something  about  before  it  adjourns. 
It  can  express  the  opinion  of  the  Christian 
majority  of  America  by  a  resolution  con- 
demning utterly  the  sellout  of  Korea. 

While  we  are  spending  blllicms  in  losing 
a  war  In  Korea,  and  giving  away  more  bil- 
lions in  the  vain  attempt  to  buy  good  wlU  in 
Europe,  we  are  permitting  Soviet  Russia  to 
establish  a  beachhead  In  Guatemala,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Americas.  An  elaboration 
of  this  Is  found  in  the  accompanying  council 
paper  of  this  date,  and  incidentally,  before 
Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  left  on  his  good-wUl 
tour  of  Latin  America,  administration  policy 
required  him  to  decline  conferences  with  in- 
formed Americans  who  wished  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experience 
and  sought  to  warn  him  of  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided. 

LABOB  IXGIBLATIOir 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  labor  legisla- 
tion. At  the  moment  it  appears  unlikely 
that  any  will  be  passed.  That  is  certainly 
better  than  further  to  weaken  the  already 
not-too-strong   Taft-Hartley  Act. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  merely  an  attempt  to  restore 
to  employers  (private  enterprises)  some  of 
the  basic  rights  which  had  been  denied  them 
by  the  communistic  Wagner  Act.  We  say 
"communistic"  sdvlsedly  because  it  has  since 
developed  that  the  Wagner  Act  was  drafted 
by  C<Miimunlsts  and  that  at  least  one  mem- 
ber and  several  key  emplojrees  of  the  first 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  were  Com- 
munist Party  members. 

Under  the  labor  legislation  backed  by 
Roosevelt  and  TTuman,  a  large  part  of  private 
enterprise  has  become  well  nigh  subjugated 
to  Communist  and  communistic  infiuenoes; 
and  we  have  not  observed  that  President 
Elsenhower  is  unduly  disturbed  by  this.  We 
are  in  a  fair  way  within  a  few  years  to  have 
as  much  a  labor  government  as  Britain  had 
for  6  years  and  as  she  is  likely  to  have  again. 
According  to  Westbrook  Pegler,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  supposedly  de- 
voted to  questions  of  security,  has  turned 
over  to  representatives  of  one  of  the  organ- 
ized labor  monopolies  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  certain  countries  in  Europe. 

Unless  this  trend  toward  granting  all  the 
demands  of  organized  minorities  Is  stopped— 
and  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  publicly  shown  no 
desire  to  stop  it — owners  of  American  enter- 
prises will  presently  find  their  holdings  ex- 
propriated by  a  Socialist-Labor  or  a  Com- 
munist regime. 

This  would  be  revolution.  And  revolu- 
tion comes  not  so  much  becaxue  the  revolu- 
tionaries are  aggressive,  as  becaxise  leading 
citizens  with  a  heavy  stake  abjectly  abdicate. 
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In  1953  after  5  years  of  the  most  thorough 
investigation,  a  Democratic  Congress  passed 
and  repassed  over  Mr.  Truman's  veto  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act.  If  ever  a 
piece  of  legislation  was  thoroughly  worked 
out.  It  was  that. 

Tet  tmder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Tnunan. 
now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Elsenhower,  a  tre- 
mendoiis  effort  is  being  made  to  destroy  this 
law.  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  in  fact  asked  the 
Congress  to  stultify  itself  by  abandoning 
principle,  and.  by  catering  to  minorities  who 
were  not  able  to  prevail  upon  the  Bad  Con- 
gress to  do  their  will,  to  let  in  340,000  aliens 
during  the  next  3  years — ^In  addition  to  the 
154.000  per  year  allowed  by  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act. 

It  suggests  the  willingness  of  the  Executive 
to  destroy  tbe  power  of  the  Congress,  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Govermnent. 

OfOOMaiS'tSMCT 

But  this  attitude  toward  tbe  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  is  only  one  such  piece  of  evidence. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  has  said  on  one  or  more 
occasions  that  he  would  merely  recommend 
to  the  congress  with  respect  to  various  mat- 
ters— it  woiild  then  be  up  to  the  Congress 
to  pass  on  his  recommendations. 

It  is  not  working  out  that  way.  We  have 
learned  from  Members  of  Congress  and  oth- 
ers in  Washington  that  the  administration 
is  bringing  every  influence  to  bear  on  the 
Congress.  One  Congressman  has  told  us 
that  Executive  pressure  now  Is  tbe  greatest 
since  Roosevelt  attempted  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1987. 

Thus  In  the  pressure  to  force  out  Dr.  J.  B. 
Matthews  as  chief  investigator  of  a  Senate 
committee,  Joseph  Alsop,  pet  administration 
columnist,  naively  said  (Mew  Tork  Herald 
Tribune.  July   18) : 

"Rather  cleverly,  the  White  House  then 
took  steps  to  stimulate  a  telegram  denounc- 
ing Matthews  from  three  leaders  of  the  Cath- 
olic, Protestant  and  Jewiah  faiths.  •  •  • 
This  was  to  give  the  President  a  reason  to 
speak  •   •   •." 

We  had  assumed  of  course  those  telegrams, 
so  widely  touted  in  much  of  the  eastern 
press,  were  spontaneous. 

THI  COMOBSaS  CAIf  SAVX  THZ  STTUATION 

At  the  moment  the  Congress  is  more  than 
ever  the  sole  hope  of  the  American  people. 
We  beg  you  to  revolt  against  Executive  pres- 
txm.  We  beg  you  to  intervene  in  the  dis- 
graceful propoeed  surrender  to  the  Commu- 
nists in  Korea. 

We  beg  you  not  to  let  U.  N.  or  anything 
else  stand  in  the  way  of  preserving  American 
Independence  and  of  restoring  this  country 
to  soundness  and  sanity. 

Tou  are  a  coordinate  body,  with  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Judiciary.  Immediately  after 
the  preamble,  laort  than  half  the  original 
Constitution  is  devoted  to  yotir  duties  snd 
prerogatives.  Clearly,  the  Founding  Fathers 
looked  chiefly  to  the  Congress  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberty. 

Oentleman.  in  this  hour  of  danger — be 
yourselves. 

Mnwm  K.  Hast, 
PresUUnt,    National    Kconomie 
CouneU,  tno. 


Some  Ncf  Iccted  Aspects  of  CommoBism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO  > 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BXPRBSENTATTVS 
Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.   REAMS.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my   remarks    in   the 


Rccoso,  I  include  the  following  address 
given  to  men  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  8.  Em- 
rich,  bishop  of  Michigan,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  : 

SoMs  Nbclxctxd  Aspects  or  ComcmnsM 
(By  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  8.  Emrlch) 

Whenever  the  coach  of  a  big  football  team 
prepares  to  meet  his  opponents,  he  sends 
"scouts"  to  discover  their  strength,  the 
reasons  for  their  success,  and  tbe  methods 
by  which  they  deceive.  In  the  global  con- 
flict that  is  now  taking  place  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union,  I  wish  we 
could  piusue  the  same  method.  We  should 
strengthen  ourselves  and  also,  in  frankness 
and  sincerity,  discover  what  It  is  that  makes 
the  Soviet  strong.  What  is  their  method  of 
attack?  What  are  the  secrets  of  their  suc- 
cess? What  are  the  soft  points  In  our  own 
line  which  they  see  and  through  which  they 
will  attempt  to  go?  This  is  no  second-rate 
opponent  whom  we  now  face,  but  a  "blg- 
leaguer."  Scouting  is  in  order.  It  is  absurd 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  relating  of  lurid 
and  sordid  things  about  the  Communists,  as 
if  all  they  did  was  close  churches,  run  con- 
centration camps,  and  rig  trials.  These  op- 
ponents took  over  China,  and  are  hammering 
at  every  other  part  of  the  world.  What  is 
their  power?  How  can  we  seriously  oppose 
them  until  we  face  the  deepest  reasons  for 
their  success? 

THC  VntTOOUS  BKVZL 

We  can  increase  o\ur  understanding  of 
communism  if  we  will  look  first  at  the  flgure 
of  the  Devil  as  he  appears  in  traditional 
Christian  thoiight.  "How  ridiculous,"  says 
someone.  "Don't  bring  in  a  medieval  super- 
stition to  help  us  understand  a  political  re- 
ality of  the  30th  century."  To  which  we  re- 
ply, "Do  not  underestimate  the  wisdom  of 
your  spiritual  tradition.  One  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  modttu  world  is  that,  in  its 
pursuit  of  comfort  in  a  secular  existence,  it 
has  understood  neither  the  heights  of  life 
in  the  saint  nor  the  depths  of  evil  in  the 
Devil.  Since  many  modems  have  succumbed 
to  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin,  an  anal- 
ysis of  evil  is  in  order." 

Consider  first  what  the  DevU  is  not.  He  is 
not  a  derelict  on  skid  row.  He  is  not  a 
bum:  for  this  t3rpe  of  person  is  weak,  pa- 
thetic, disorganized,  lacking  in  will,  sick, 
and  not  strong  enough  to  stand  against  a 
single  policeman.  If  a  derelict  of  this  kind 
injured  others,  it  would  be  only  accidentally. 
Having  little  that  is  good  in  him,  the  drunk- 
ard on  skid  row  may  be  a  problem,  but  he 
Is  not  really  dangerous.    He  is  pathetic. 

The  Devil  is  quite  different.  He  has  many 
virtues.  He  Is  patient,  intelligent,  hard- 
working, well-organized,  disciplined,  per- 
suasive, and  attractive.  He  knows  how  to 
make  friends  and  Influence  people.  The 
Devil  is  dangeroxis,  in  fact,  becaiise  he  has 
many  virtues.  He  is  really  evil  because  he 
contains  so  much  good.  He  is  the  Devil  be- 
caxise with  all  his  virtues  he  Is  going  in  the 
wrong  direction;  and  since  he  possesses  vir- 
tues, he  goes  in  the  wrong  direction  effec- 
tively. The  Devil,  says  traditional  Christian 
thoxight  with  profoimd  insight,  Is  a  fallen 
angel.  It  is  his  attractiveness  that  leads 
men  astray.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  Devil  and  the  saint  Is  the  direction  of 
their  lives.  Both  possess  virtues.  The  saint 
loves  God;  the  Devil  loves  himself. 

From  this  we  can  move  to  a  deeper  under- 
standing in  modem  history  of  both  the  Nazis 
and  the  Communists.  The  Nazis  were  evil 
chiefly  because  with  great  virtues  they  were 
going  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  were 
effective  because  they  contained  so  much 
good.  Strong  physically,  superbly  organized, 
efficient,  intelligent,  zealous,  possessed  of 
BClentlflc  skill,  and  bound  in  German  fellow- 
ship, they  threatened  civilization.  A  nation 
of  alcoholic  degenerates  could  not  have  en- 
dangered the  world.  The  Nazis  were  not 
weak:  they  were  devilish. 


So  it  Is  also  with  communism.  At  th* 
risk  of  being  misunderstood,  I  will  say  that 
communism  is  more  devilish  simply  because 
It  contains  virtues,  going  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection, that  fascism  rejected.  The  Nazis 
had  a  narrow  racial  and  nationalistic  out- 
look; the  Communists,  on  the  other  hand, 
accept  men  regardless  of  race  or  nation  into 
the  party.  They  are  stronger  and  more 
effective  because  they  stand  nearer  to  the 
truth.  This  opponent  is  more  dangerous 
than  fascism  because,  as  we  shall  see.  it  Lb 
far  more  persuasive.  Let  us  study  the  power 
and  effectiveness  of  communism,  and  then 
arm  ourselves  correctly. 

I.   COMMUMISM   A  KCUGIOH 

First,  communism  is  more  than  a  politi- 
cal or  economic  system:  its  greatest  appeal  is 
that  it  is  a  religion.  It  can  be  confined  In 
part  by  arms;  but  since  its  great  appeal  is 
to  the  spirit  of  man,  It  will  only  be  overcooM 
by  another  religion,  more  vital  and  profound. 

Why  do  I  say  that  it  Is  a  religion?  Let's 
consider  the  evidence.  It  has  the  ability  to 
inspire  the  souls  of  men,  to  sweep  across  a 
people  (as  in  Asia),  and  to  develop  martyrs. 
If  it  Is  not  a  religion,  why  should  it  be  such 
an  enemy  of  other  religions?  Its  religious 
nature  is  seen  in  the  complete  devotion 
asked  of  its  followers,  in  the  fact  that  it 
"looks  upon  Itself  as  the  only  solution,  the 
final  means  for  hiunan  redemption."  It  is 
thus  not  the  atheism  of  communism  which 
is  its  chief  danger  (all  of  us  know  atheists 
who  are  supporters,  in  part,  of  the  Christian 
ethic),  but  rather  its  idolatry  and  arrogance. 

But  let's  go  further.  They  have  a  sacred 
book.  Das  Kapital.  by  Karl  Marx.  They  have 
their  shrines  and  holy  places.  They  have 
their  heretics  and  a  modern  inquisition. 
They  have  their  saviour  In  the  proletariat 
and  their  devil  In  the  capitalist  system. 
They  have  a  secularized  version  of  heaven— ^ 
the  perfect  society  which  will,  in  their  naive 
belief,  be  set  up  on  this  earth  when  the 
proletarian  revolution  has  succeeded.  They 
have  a  totalitarian  system  which  tells  peo- 
ple exactly  how  to  think  on  politics,  eco- 
nomics, art,  religion,  family  life,  and  every 
other  subject.  In  brief.  It  is  a  totalitarian 
system  dealing  with  the  meaning  of  human 
life  and  Interpreting  life  to  Its  foUowers.  It 
is  a  religion,  for  I  define  a  man's  religion 
as  that  In  which  he  finds  the  meaning  of  his 
existence.  With  their  beliefs  and  faith,  they 
send  out  missionaries  who  in  their  zeal  aot 
like  the  early  apostles,  except  that  they  act 
without  that  love  for  the  individual  which 
marks  the  Christian  faith. 

Now,  what  is  the  great  appeal  in  this  per- 
verted religion?  W^.  with  the  coming  of 
the  machine  and  the  resulting  change  in  old 
patterns  of  life,  the  ancient  religions  of  Asia 
have  become  sick.  ShintoLsm  in  Japan,  for 
example,  Is  dying.  General  MacArthur,  who 
Is  a  Christian  as  weU  as  a  fine  general,  has 
pleaded  for  Christian  missionaries  for  Japan, 
because  with  the  death  of  an  old  religion  » 
vacuum  is  created  In  the  soul  of  a  nation. 
Tbe  souls  of  men  cannot  endxire  meaning- 
lessness  for  long.  One  Chinese  missionary 
says,  "Amcmg  the  students  and  Intellectuals 
conununlsm  has  practically  no  competition. 
There  is  no  other  Integrated  philosophy  of 
life  and  society  in  the  field  around  which  a 
man  can  Integrate  his  thoughts."  Since  na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum  in  the  spirit  of  man, 
another  belief  is  sure  to  enter.  ThU  is  one 
of  communism's  greatest  opportunities,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  the 
church  has  ever  faced.  There  is  a  stniggle 
going  on  for  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  world; 
and  when  that  soul  Is  empty,  you  can  expect 
either  God  or  a  devil  to  enter.  Commu- 
•  nism  is  in  jtart  a  faith  in  a  new  world,  and 
only  another  and  better  faith  wUl  conquer 
it.  The  strongest  resistance  to  communism 
Is  found  where  the  soiils  of  men  are  already 
filled  with  that  faith  whereby  Christ  has 
made  men  free. 
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d  thta 
a  vattkiMH  In  our  own 
vlileb  do  not  wloooM  into  tbclx  f  eUowablp 
Amartcaa  Ui*.  In  many  ways  America  1« 
flltod  wtUk  •  gn^t  mwintng,  It  Is  r«T«Aled 
In  tlM  aplra  of  •  eburch  m  It  point*  Ita  flnger 
baaTMnrard.  for  tlie  ehlef  and  of  man  la  to 
gtarUy  Ood  and  anjoy  Him  f  oreror.  It  Is 
wrlttsn  In  our  tradition  In  phrases  that  are 
Samlllar  to  aU:  "In  God  we  tmst"— niiat 
all  mfsn  are  sndowsd  by  their  Creator  with 
esrtaln  unalienable  rights"— "that  this  Na- 
tion under  Ood  shall  have  a  new  btoth  of 
freedom"— "Great  Ood.  our  King."  Thto 
meaning  is  America's  soul,  and  from  It  have 
come  respect  for  men  as  the  children  of  Ood. 
tbm  thrust  for  justice,  or,  as  one  man  calls 
tike  American  dream,  "the  only  legitimate 
laroiutkm." 

But  we.  too,  have  a  soft  spot.  There  are 
looUess  people  in  America  who  lire  on  the 
■tirface  of  things.  Ignorant  of  the  Christian 
faith,  they  are  the  "hollow"  men  whose  roots 
are  no  deeper  than  the  latest  ruperflclal  dis- 
traction. Bcdlow  men  in  Germany  and  Italy 
were  fWed  by  evil  things,  and  we  know  that 
whererer  a  Tacuxim  of  the  spirit  exists  we 
bav*  danger  as  well  as  opportunity.  It  1* 
not  enough  that  we  belong  to  the  church  In 
a  formal  manner :  the  real  Issue  today  Is  en. 
thuslasm.  The  great  meaning  that  lies  be- 
hind and  aboye  our  Nation.  Judging  and 
gukUng  it.  must  live  and  btim  in  our  people's 
bearta.  If  Communists  plan  in  their  cell 
groups,  then  our  vestries  should  also  plan; 
tX  the  missionaries  of  that  dark  religion  are 
In  the  field,  then  our  missionaries  must  also 
be  In  the  field.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that 
an  undisciplined,  comfortable  movement, 
lacking  In  enthusiasm,  is  not  worth  much  in 
the  world  we  are  facing  today. 

zn.  ooaumnsif.  fovbtt,  amd  zmrrsncB 
There  Is  a  third  reason  for  the  strength  of 
eommunlsm.  In  many  comers  of  the  world 
people  are  suffering  from  an  almoat  Incredible 
poWtoty.  81noe  as  a  boy  I  Uved  in  the  Near 
Xast,  I  could  from  memory  tell  you  stories 
ct  such  poverty — starving  children,  families 
living  in  holes  in  the  ground.  Now  a  great 
truth  of  life  is  that  for  the  average  man  a 
eertaln  physical  secxirlty  is  necessary  for  a 
healthy  spirit,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised 
tf  wretched  men  follow  leaders  whom  we 
would  reject.  To  the  poor  of  the  earth,  to 
racial  greupe  eager  for  recognition,  the  Com- 
munists come  speaking  of  Justice.  equaUty. 
brotherhood,  and  a  better  world.  All  poverty. 
injustice,  and  racial  i»-ejudlce  Inside  or  out- 
side of  America  are  for  the  Communists  an 
opportunity  and  for  us  a  weakness  and  dan- 
ger spot.  AU  of  MB  know  the  greatness  of 
America's  achievement  and  how  much  she 
offers  of  hope  to  all  men,  but  there  are  frus- 
trated people  in  our  country  who  win  deny 
this.  Abroad  in  other  countries  there  are 
uninformed  people  who  know  little  of  these 
things.  To  all  of  them  the  Communists 
come  with  blandishments. 

We  can  understand  this  better  if  we  con- 
sider the  two  "faces"  at  communism.  The 
first  face  Is  idealistic,  speaking  of  a  better 
world,  peace,  brotherhood,  and  Jiistlce.  Do 
they  not  call  each  other  "comrade?"  The 
second  face  Is  a  cynical,  brutal  despotism 
with  a  complete  loss  of  freedom  as  we  know 
it.  Perhape  the  most  dreadf\il  thing  about 
the  second  face  Is  the  streamlined  ruthless- 
ness  with  which  they  treat  their  opponents. 
denying  to  them  every  human  right.  It  is 
true  that  the  first  face  is  a  tool  of  the  sec- 
ond— ^thls  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
"misguided  Uberals"  who  will  not  see  the 
second  face — but  the  point  to  be  taken  se- 
riously Is  that  it  seems  to  be  an  effecUve  tool. 
The  appetU  of  the  first  face  Is  a  Judgment 
upon  our  comfortable  and  half-hearted 
ChrUtlanlty.  Bow  often  we  fall  to  give  the 
Impression  of  really  meaning  business.  How 
often  a  spirit  of  courageoxis  adventure  is 
larking  In  our  churches.   There  are  churches 
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rhleh  do  not  welcooas  Into  thair  f  ellowiblp 
of  ev«ry  race,  and.  avoiding  the 
Ifsues  of  tlM  day,  retreat  Into  rounds  «t 
There  was  a  day  when  the  church 
datnamlc,  and  there  are  real  signs  that 
I  gain  It  is  awakening.  The 
Juit  we  can  do  Is  to  obey  the  Lord; 
beginning  with  ourselves,  that  the 
fulfill  its  true  function:  and  go  forth 
eoocem  for  erery  m^wiher  of  God's 
The  motive  of  love  shoiild  be  suf- 
but  tf  It  Is  not,  let  the  motive  of 
pliy  Its  role.  If  we  do  not  call  every 
xrother."  it  is  sobering  to  remember 
that  oi  hers  may  call  him  "comrade."  Even 
thaogl]  we  cannot  see  the  distant  pattern, 
let  us  do  the  right  things  that  lie  dtrttetly 
before  as. 
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fourth  and  final   strength  which   I 

is  that  the  Communists  have  big 

.  to  express  it  In  church  terms,  they 

ary-mlnded.    The  fsM:t  that  mls- 

are  In  the  field  always  reveals  the 

of  a  movement.    A  Christian  ml^ 

related  to  ma  one  of  the  strateglas 

the  Communists  took  over  China. 

rear  for  10  years  they  trained  1,500 

in  the  Soviet  Union,  sending  them 

China  to  work  and  teach.    In  10 

that  is  16.000  misslansrles,  each  one 

convcrta. 

those  same  years  there  were  eburch- 
dld  not  believe  in  mlsstonw.  and 
suburbs  sophisticated   mod- 
saying  that  "it  makes  no  difference 
man  believes."    Were  we  not  a  free 
Tes,  free  from  a  deep  serlousnees, 
seal,  free  from  obedience  to  the 
I  have  been  in  living  rooms  and  have 
nen  say,  "My  wife  takes  care  of  the 
in  this  house.     Christmas  and  Kaster 
for  me."    And  these  men  who 
if  there  were  no  Ood  called  the  Com- 
godless,"  and  left  the  spiritual  tra- 
}f  their  fathers  In  the  hands  of  their 
vhile  the  men  of  Rxissla  worked  at 
i^liglon.     And  now  all  that  Irrespon- 
sentlmental  fiddle-faddle  has  come 
roost  with  a  vengeance.    Arent  ml»- 
Important?    Doeent  it  make  a  dlf- 
what    a    person    believes?    Is    the 
for  the  soul  of  the  world  only  a 
the  women  of  the  church?    Things 
wise  yesterday   are   no   longer 
somehow  the  funny  stories  about 
we  gave  to  missions  are  no  longer 
The  chips  are  down. 
lee  now  why  I  want  churchmen  that 
plan.  Christian  cell  groups  that 
study,  and  big  IdefM  in  the  Chrls- 
We  want  the  church  to  rise 
and  to  go  forth  with  missionary 
Ileal   faith    and   not   a   playing   with 
is  all  that  will  beat  communism 
^thln.     I  have  said  some  strong  and 
things,  some  uncomfortable  things. 
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Monday.  July  27, 1953 

JDTLER  of  Maryland.   Mr.  Presl- 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  a 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
1953.  wlilch  relates  to  lack  or 
in  the  fine  port  of  Balti- 
more. ^  home  city.    It  Is  with  great 


pride  that  I  Invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleacues  to  this  report. 

I  also  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inetaided  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbooid  my  press  release  of  February 
1963  concerning  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
article  and  press  release  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoui,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  3S,  1B63] 

Poar  or  Baunsoss  Pbaxbb)  roa  ^■■■■i.mi 

Paoit  Racxsts 

(By  Robert  W.  Ruth) 

WsaHmoruw.  July  25. — A  Senate  commit- 
tee declared  today  that  removal  of  Joaeph  P. 
Ryan  must  precede  any  real  cleanup  of  New 
York's  crlme-rldden  waterfront  and  lauded 
Baltimore  as  a  port  relatively  free  at  racket- 
eers and  the  corrupting  domination  of  the 
longshoremen  union's  boss. 

The  Commerce  Committee  stated  Its  views 
In  a  report  growing  out  of  the  3-mooth  wa- 
terfront investigation  carried  on  by  a  suk>- 
commlttee  headed  by  Senator  Tobey.  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Hampshire,  who  died  early  to- 
day. The  report  dealt  mainly  with  the  m\il- 
tlple  woes  of  the  New  Tork-New  Jersey  ship- 
ping area  and  a  favorable  discussion  of  the 
Baltimore  gang  system  of  hiring  longshore- 
men. 

The  report  cited  the  testimony  of  two  Bal- 
timoreans,  Robert  Fleagel,  an  ofllclal  of  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Co..  a  leading  stevedore 
firm,  and  Charles  Scarlett.  Jr..  president  of 
the  Baltimore  Steamship  Trade  Association, 
on  June  5. 

raTJJB  axsPONSiBLa 

"Aocordlng  to  these  witnesses."  the  Sena- 
tors said,  "the  leadership  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  locals  In 
the  Baltimore  area  is  conservative  and  re- 
sponsible, and  there  has  been  no  serious 
Infiltration  at  criminals  and  racketeers. 

"Baltimore  is  free  of  the  vicious  extortions 
of  the  public  loader  (an  extra  middleman 
who  handles  cargo  solely  between  dock  or 
warehouse  fioor  and  shoreslde  vehicles). 
There  have  been  a  few  strikes  and  stoppages, 
but  none  have  been  intensely  aggravated." 

It  was  noted  that  Baltimore  usually  fol- 
lowed New  York  as  to  the  terms  of  contracts 
negotiated  with  the  ILA,  of  which  Ryan  is 
president. 

WOT  *    OBAVK  PaOBLKX 

"In  other  matters,  however."  the  Sena- 
tors pointed  out.  "the  labor  movement  In 
the  port  is  relatively  free  of  corrupting  domi- 
nation by  Ryan  and  his  lleutenanU.  Al- 
though a  certain  amount  of  pilferage  is  en- 
co\intered.  it  1b  petty  and  unorganized,  and 
has  not  been  a  grave  problem  on  the  Balti- 
more waterfront. 

"The  subcommittee  was  favorably  Im- 
pressed with  the  Baltimore  system  and  Its 
apparent  benefits.  Its  chief  advantage  seems 
to  be  that  it  gives  the  stevedoring  employer 
a  direct  voice  In  the  selection  of  his  em- 
ployees, while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
system  where  integrity  and  eificiency  among 
the  men  is  encoviraged,  recognized,  and  re- 
warded. 

"Conscientious  members  of  the  labor  force 
appear  to  have  substantial  Job  security,  and 
the  system  has  eliminated  the  goons  and 
racketeers — as  well  as  the  Incompetent  loaf- 
ers— who  are  so  much  in  evidence  elsewhere." 

TO   arUDT  STSTSSC 

The  subcommittee  will  continue  its  study 
of  gang  hiring  with  a  view  to  its  possible 
extension  to  other  areaa. 

Under  the  gang  system,  a  longshoreman 
first  Joins  an  ILA  local  and  then  seeks  mem- 
bership in  a  particular  gang.  Certain  gangs 
,  are  regularly  employed  by  particular  steve- 
doring companies  which  try  to  divide  work 
eqtiitably  among  reliable  gangs. 

Neither  the  union  nor  the  companies  dl- 
ractly  oontrol  organisation  of  the  gangs.    A 
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reputable  man  tniUda  up  a  gang  whi^ 
luually  ranges  from  IS  to  21  men.  BtBclent 
gangs  prosper  and  the  loafers  are  weeded  out. 
"There  is  apparently  no  problem  of  idle 
standby  labor,"  the  report  stated,  adding 
that  through  close  cooperation  between 
stevedores,  steamship  agents,  and  shipping 
companies,  the  practice  of  requiring  early 
morning  shapeupe  Is  tilmlnated. 

oxNouMCis  PBacncs 

The  shapeup,  as  practiced  In  New  York, 
was  denounced  by  the  subooounlttee.  Under 
it  longshoremen  at  the  beginning  of  each 
day's  work  go  haphasanUy  to  each  dock  and 
stand  around  until  sufllolent  gangs  are 
chosen,  man  by  man.  for  the  day's  work.  The 
longshoreman  is  thus  exposed  to  favoritism 
and  extortion. 

The  Senators  said  that  at  the  current  base 
rate  of  $2.27  an  hour.  It  is  estimated  that  80 
to  86  percent  of  the  Baltimore  longshoremen 
active  on  a  full-time  basis  make  at  least 
$2,400  per  year,  and  a  large  proportion  sub- 
stantially mora.  A  vacation  bonxas  system 
is  also  in  effect. 

The  report  dlsgnnsert  in  detail  the  troubles 
of  the  New  York  port  now  being  tackled 
under  an  intarstate  compact  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  which  Is  nearing  con- 
gressional approval.  The  report  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  Ryan's  action  in  sus- 
pending Anthony  Anastasls,  Brooklyn  dock 
leader,  and  three  other  oflUcials.  Ryan  moved 
In  the  face  of  heavy  pressure  from  the  AFL. 

STATnODfT  BT  ROH.  JOHW  MAaSHALL  BX>TLBI, 

RaruBUCAK,  or  liAaTi.Ain> 

With  the  opening  of  the  83d  Congress  and 
his  appointment  to  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Senator 
John  Makshall  Bunjai.  of  Maryland,  initi- 
ated a  study  of  waterfront  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  port  of  Baltimore,  the  re- 
sults of  which  indicate  conclusively  that 
Baltimore's  great  port  is  not  plagued  with 
the  serloiis  and  ominous  condition  which 
are  prevalent  at  other  ports. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Senator  Toarr. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, has  recentiy  announced  that  the  un- 
BSTory  conditions  at  the  Nation's  nuijor 
ports,  particularly  New  York,  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  committee  in 
the  very  near  future.  Senator  Butub  felt 
strongly  that  Baltimore's  port  reputation 
was  unblemished,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
move  by  the  committee,  the  Senator's  inde- 
pendent survey  has  confirmed  his  original 
conviction. 

In  revealing  the  substance  of  the  study  of 
the  port  of  Baltimore.  Senator  Butlks  made 
the  following  statement: 

"Racketeering,  extortion,  bribery,  and 
such  practices  are  almost  unheard  of  here. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  evidence 
of  minor  and  petty  Instances,  but  nothing 
that  would  be  classed  as  anything  more  seri- 
ous than  a  misdemeanor. 

"When  valuable  goods  are  in  transit,  there 
is  always  some  pilferage.  That  holds  at 
Baltimore  as  it  does  at  every  port.  However, 
I  believe  that  this  pilferage  is  an  Isolated 
and  Infrequent  matter  of  individual  thievery 
on  the  part  of  waterfront  employees  and  is 
in  no  way  organized  or  on  a  large  scale.  This 
petty  pilfering  is  a  far  cry.  however,  from 
the  organlaed  thievery  of  large  lots  of  cargo 
that  prevails  at  New  York. 

"Among  the  Important  reasons  for  the 
favorable  situation  at  Baltimore  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"1.  The  workmen  are  a  fairly  high  type  of 
laborer.  They  are  homeowners  and  citiaens 
of  this  community  and  are  not  transients. 
Many  of  them  are  second-  and  third-genera- 
tion waterfront  workers.  They  are  well  paid 
ancf  value  their  jobs. 

"2.  The  type  of  cargoes  handled  at  Balti- 
more are  not  as  tempting  as  those  handled 
at  other  ports.  While  a  substantial  quantity 
of  general  cargo  Is  handled,  and  this  type  of 
commodity  Is  increasing   at  the  port,  the 


large  vtrfume  of  eostly  goods  that  goea 
through  New  York  Is  not  handled  in  Balti- 
more. 

"3.  The  ocean  terminals  at  Baltimore,  for 
the  most  part,  are  carefully  fenced  and  well 
policed.  In  New  York  the  majority  of  the 
piers  and  terminals  open  dlrectiy  onto  pub- 
lic streets. 

"4.  The  'shapeup'  system  of  longshore- 
men hiring  is  not  used  at  Baltimore.  Gangs 
•re  hired  through  hiring  halls.  Workmen 
take  a  pride  in  their  Job  and  in  their  gang 
and  usually  work  the  same  piers  and  the 
same  ships  fOr  long  periods  of  time. 

"6.  The  number  of  longshoremen  in  Balti- 
more is  adequate  to  do  the  Job,  but  there  is 
not  a  great  surplus  of  waterfront  labor.  In 
New  York  there  is;  a  huge  siuplus  of  water- 
front labor  and  a  great  deal  of  rivalry,  and 
petty  practices  exist  in  otitaining  a  day's 
work— or  rather  working  with  some  regu- 
larity. 

"Theee  are  among  the  more  Important  rea- 
sons, as  I  see  them,  for  our  favorable  situa- 
tion at  Baltimore. 

"Baltimore  is  also  fortunate  in  having  in- 
helllgent  and  honest  leadership  on  the  water- 
front. Waterfront  labor  Is  covered  in  locals 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation. These  locals  are  beaded  by  August 
Idzlk,  ILA,  vice  president;  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  ILA,  vice  president.  Waterfront  labor 
is  about  equally  divided  between  white  and 
colored,  with  Mr.  Idzlk  heading  the  white 
locals  and  Mr.  Davis  heading  the  colored 
locals. 

"Wages,  conditions  of  employment,  vaca- 
tions, and  similar  matters  are  negotiated  by 
the  leaders  of  the  ILA,  an  organization  com- 
prising the  steamship  lines  serving  the  port, 
stevedoring  companies,  and  similar  flnns. 
Naturally,  there  are  controversies  between 
the  two  groupe,  but  theee  are  settled  by  ne- 
gotiation and  usually  In  an  amicable  man- 
ner." 
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or  OKLAlBOlCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA1ES 

Monday,  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "A  Breath  of  Fresh  Air  Blows 
Into  McCarthyland."  published  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  of  July  20,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

A  BsxATH  or  Fbssh  An  Blows  Imto 
McCAaraTiAMS 

It's  too  early  to  cheer,  but  there  are  signs 
that  Senator  McCaxtht  is  approaching 
comeuppance. 

President  Eisenhower  obliquely  chastised 
the  Wisconsin  Inquisitor  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment book  burnings  and  in  the  employment 
of  J.  B.  Matthews  as  subconunittee  counsel. 

Democratic  members  of  the  McCarthy 
group  walked  out  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
Matthews  dispute.  In  letting  them  go.  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  Incurred  the  exunlty  of 
conservative  Democrats,  men  who  prevtously 
had  not  spoken  out  against  him. 

Senator  McCueLLAM,-the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  subcommittee,  U  reported  boUlng  at 
McCaxtht's  high-handed  treatment  of  the 
minority  In  the  controversy  ov«r  power  to 
hire  and  fhre  assistants.  McCuellam  Is  a  po« 
tent  enemy. 


The  Central  Xntelllgenoe  Agency  emoged 
from  its  dual  with  McCabtrt  with  at  least  a 
draw.  McCabtht  withdrew  his  demand  that 
CIA  agents  be  forced  to  testify  before  his 
group  after  spirited  objections  from  Senator 
MiKx  MoNaomrr. 

None  of  these  setbacks  spells  the  end  of 
McCarthylsm.  But  each  is  an  indication  of 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  blowing  into  Washing- 
ton from  the  grassroots.    Each  Is  significant. 

MoCastht  is  a  symptom,  not  the  cause,  of 
the  disease  which  bears  his  name.  The  111- 
nees  Itself  was  spawned  by  pathological  fear 
of  domestic  communism,  fear  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  a  few  Communists  InfUtrsted 
the  Government. 

Ftom  this  wave  of  terror  grew  blacklists  in 
the  entertainment  Industry,  suspicion  among 
educators  and  clergy,  book  bans,  character 
assassinations,  and  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  private  citiaens  to  express  them- 
selves on  vital  Issues. 

The  most  harmful  aspect  was  dtaruptlon 
of  Government  agencies,  virtual  paralysis  of 
the  State  Department,  and  a  wholesale  exo- 
dus at  devoted  careermen  from  Government 
Jobs. 

These  penalties  were  paid  not  because  of 
the  actions  of  one  misguided  Senator  but 
because  of  the  climate  of  fear  which  spread 
over  the  Nation. 

Tlie  antidote  to  this  fear  is  a  simple  return 
to  reallsn>.  The  McCAaTKT  setbacks  this  week 
and  last  give  hope  that  such  a  return  no 
longer  is  distant. 


Ckucse  RepreseatatioB  u  the  Uake^ 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHtrsXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Monday,  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  result  of  an  interesting  article  written 
by  Constantine  Brown  entitled  "United 
States  Has  China  Ace."  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  June  15,  1953, 
and  which  I  Include  In  these  remarks. 
I  requested  Dr.  Ernest  J.  GrifBth.  Di- 
rector of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  to 
prepare  a  memorandum  for  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

If  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  shotdd  vote  to  admit  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations  could:  One,  the  United 
States  exercise  its  veto  power  if  Nationalist 
China  is  still  retained  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations;  and,  two,  could  the  United 
States  exercise  its  veto  If  Red  China  were 
sulMtituted  for  Nationalist  China? 

I  further  requested: 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  ihll  make  other 
obeervatlons  on  this  subject  so  as  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  same,  naniely,  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  its  veto  over 
the  admittance  of  Red  China  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  House  and  Senate  In  Congress 
only  recently  unanimously  expressed 
their  position  In  opix>sltIon  to  Red 
China's  admission.  Thore  is  no  question 
but  what  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  people  are  opposed  to  its  admission. 

I  include  In  my  remarks  a  summary 
and  memorandum  prepared  by  Mary 
Shepard  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division 
and  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Orifllths.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  informative  documoit. 
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Among  other  thlncs  it  daovs  ttist^ 
Hm  floftot  maloa  Ium  taiTofcad  tb*  doabto 
vsto  la  tlVM  spcetfle  tnatanow  to  nil*  ttMt 
ft  qq— tlon  wtm  mtmtaatt^m  wliea  •  majcrtty 
€t  tlM  oUmt  mcmiMn  of  tlic  Oounen  (8*enr- 
ity  Council)  voted  that  tt  wm  procwtonl. 
•od  tn  trnth  hirta  Tw  Its  Ttews  prcvaUetl. 

Hiare  vUl  also  be  found  in  the  sum- 
BUUT  and  memorandum  "A  sutaeequent 
attempt  by  Nationalist  China  to  use  the 
same  derloe.  howerer,  was  ignored  by 
the  OounciL'* 

It  would  therefoi^  seem  to  me  that 
if  the  Soviet  Union  exercised  a  "double 
▼eto"  in  three  instances  and  prevailed 
that  if  the  situation  should  later  arise 
where  our  coxmtry  would  have  to  exer- 
cise a  "double  veto"  to  prevent  Red 
China  from  becoming  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  it  could  do  so. 

The  within  summary  and  memoran- 
dum shows  it  can  be  done.  In  my  opin- 
ion, if  that  situation  should  ever  arise 
our  country  through  its  representatives 
to  the  United  Nations  should  exercise  its 
right  of  a  "double  veto." 

[From  tbe  Wasliington  Krening  Star  of  June 
1&.  19631 

mnms  SnoBS  Wm  Crxna  Acs— TAbat  To 

QOXr   CMB^   HAnOHB    COOIM   POBCB    laCDB 

ON  Sbathto  Pufim a 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
President  Baenbower  assured  Senate  and 
Bouse  leaders  last  week  that  tbls  country 
will  not  otily  oppose  but  work  strongly 
against  admission  of  tbe  Pelplng  govern- 
ment to  tta)  United  Nations.  He  seems 
convinced  tbat  he  will  succeed. 

Tbe  American  Ambassador  to  tbe  United 
Nations.  Bienry  Cabot  Lodge,  followed  shortly 
afterward  with  a  statement  that  the  United 
States  would  veto  Bed  China's  admission  to 
the  U.  N.,  "If  tbe  veto  could  be  legally  In- 
voked.- 

Therv  are,  bowever ,  strong  misgivings  In 
diplomatic  and  political  quarters  in  Wash- 
ington as  to  whether  President  Elsenhower 
will  b«  able  to  make  good  his  pledge,  short 
of  America  withdrawing  from  the  U.  N.  by 
Congress  cutting  off  appropriations  for  tbat 
world  organization. 

Tbe  reason  for  such  misgivings  Is  based 
en  two  facts:  (1 )  The  determination  of  Great 
Britain,  tbe  Commonwealth,  and  tbe  vast 
majority  of  members  of  the  U.  N.  to  give  the 
men  In  Peiplng  tbe  seat  held  now  by  tbe 
representatives  of  tbe  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government:  and  (2)  It  Is  doubtful  that  we 
can  use  our  veto  power  In  the  matter  of  re- 
fusing one  Chinese  Oovemment  tbe  seat  held 
hf  another  Chinese  Government. 

Last  week,  following  the  coronation  of 
Quaen  Blzabeth  n.  the  nine  prime  min- 
isters of  tbe  Commonwealth  bad  a  e-day 
conference  with  Winston  Chureblll  at  No. 
10  Downing  Street,  the  olBclal  resldenoa  at 
tbe  British  Prime  Minister. 

Tbe  10  policy  makers  czpresaed.  according 
to  official  reports,  their  delight  at  the  pro- 
BF>ective  signing  of  an  armistice  In  Korea 
and  also  their  confidence  tbat  soon  there- 
after tbe  Chinese  Comm.inlsts  woiild  be 
•sated  In  tbe  U.  N. 

India's  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  who  plays 
a  dominant  role  In  tbe  association  of  states 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  British  mon- 
arch, stated  tbat:  "With  tbe  conclusion  of 
an  armistice  the  prospects  of  Commtinist 
China's  admission  would  be  mueb  better 
since  in  tbe  Commonwealth  there  Is  not 
much  difference  of  opinion  about  fating  the 
Pelplng  delegation." 

Prime  JMaistcf  St.  Laurent,  of  Canada, 
apoke  fn  1^  same  vein  and  so  did  most  of 
*•  **SSLSSt'^  Ministers.  The  attitude  of 
Ifc.  ^-OtmSmj^  in  this  resi>ect  la  already 
kno^i.  Ke  eosMnatred  some  3  weeks  ago  on 
the  flaer  of  tb»  Bduse  «<  Commons  with  tbe 


of  tha  oppoattlaa.  Clamani  Attiea.  that 
fblaa  slKmld  be  aocapted  into  tlia  fold 
of  tlie  peace-loving  U.  N.  soon  after  an 
annlitloa  la  slgnad. 


Plranoa.  a  zaaotntUm  was  plaead  befoM 

lyitlonsl  Assembly  last  week  demanding 

for  tbe  Pelplng  regime.    Aa  soon 

French  manage  to  have  a  govern- 

tbia  may  be  expected  In  a  few 

resolution  will  come  to  a  vote  and 

Is  no  doubt  tbat  tt  wiU  be  approved 

substantial  majority. 

baa  now  assumed  poUtlcal  leadcr- 

1  Europe  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 

If  not  all  Western  European  countries 

follow  Britain's   and   the   Conunon- 

s  vote  to  seat  tbe  Chinese  Commu- 
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Arab-Asian   bloc   in   the   United  Na- 

iisually  follows  India's  leadership.    The 

memliers  of  this  bloc  are  disgruntled  with 

es  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and 

U^ly  to  vote  solidly  for  the  Pelplng  ad- 
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Accprding  to  trained  observers  at  tbe  U.  N. 
in  New  York,  tbe  chances  of 
American  representatives  succeeding  in 
any  votes,  except  possibly  a  few  from 
American  republics,  are  practically  nil 
of  what  efforts  we  make. 
B.  Pearson,  president  of  the  U.  N. 
Assembly,  speaking  last  Thursday 
C^brldge.    Mass.,    said:    "Tbe    United 
would  find  itself  almost  alone  in  any 
to  defeat  communism  'ss  such'  in 
His  remarks  were  taken  Inferentially 
also  on  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
of  the  non-Conununlst  Chinese 
U.  N.  by  the  Communists, 
question  of  our  applying  the  veto  in 
S^urlty   Coimcll  against  Bed   China's 
n  is  a  moot  one.     Ambassador  Lodge 
to  think  that  it  can  be  done.    Former 
of  State  Acheson  and  his  legal  ad- 
appeared  to  be  convinced  that  we  were 
eqtitled  in  this  instance  to  cast  a  veto, 
question  la,  however,  not  up  to  xis 
a  decision  of  the  legal  talents  in  the 
They  claim  tbat  in  tbe  matter  of 
s  admission  the  situation  Is  en- 
different  from  that  of  accepting  Into 
a  new  applicant  who  must  produce 
bat  he  is  "peace  loving." 

Is  at  present  represented,  say  those 

believe  we  cannot  use  the  veto,  by  a 

t  which   has  taken  ref\ige   from 

Inland  on  the  small  Island  of  For- 

Another   government — even   if    It    Is 
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C  blna'i 


in  ment 


to  have  come  to  power  by  revolu- 

methods — Is  actually  In  full  control 

vast  Chinese  mainland. 

U.  N.  members  and  especially  the 

powers,  except  the  United  States. 

i^omentarily   France,   have    recognized 

regime  and  have  withdrawn  their 

from  the  Formosa  Government. 

question,   according   to  Britain   and 

S.  S.  R.  which  extended  their  full 

to  the  Mao  Tse  Tung  govern - 

a  not  one  of  accepting  a  new  country 

United  Natlona   but   replacing   a 

regime   repudiated   by   many    powers 

which  London,  Moscow,  and  New 

lescrlbe  as  the  'negitimate"  govem- 

of    China.     This    Is    described    as    a 

matter  for  which  a  concurrent 

not  admissible. 

;blng  might  give  our  allies  and  friends 
:  ood  for  thought,  however.    Tbat  is 
pofnibillty  of  tbe  United  States  wlth- 
from  tbe  United  Nations. 


tie 
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state   of  China  Is  1  of  the  original 

of  the  United  Nations  and   1   of 

permanent  members   (China,  United 

U.  &  S.  R..  United  Klngdcnn.   and 

of  its  II -member  Security  Council. 

of  Chinese  representation  lierf 

deetslon   as   to  wbleb   government 


pi  >blem 


should  represent  China  in  the  some  46  prior 
dpal  and  subsidiary  organs  and  agencies  of 
tbe  United  Nations:  tba  BtotlonalUt  Govern- 
ment, with  ita  seat  in  Formosa^  which  now 
•aerdses  tbat  function,  or  the  Clilnese  Com- 
miuUst  government,  which  rules  the  Chinese 
mainland,  but  has  been  fighting  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea. 

Only  in  the  Security  Council,  among  all 
the  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  may  a  veto 
be  Invoked  by  the  five  permanent  members 
to  block  a  majority  decision.  But  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  together  with  the  General  As- 
sembly, are  tbe  i^votal  organs  of  tbe  United 
Nations. 

In  tbe  Council,  decisions  are  regarded  as 
either  procedural  or  substantive  and  In  tbe 
latto'  case  a  permanent  nwmber  may  use  his 
veto  to  prevent  agreement.  In  a  statement 
of  views  by  the  five  permanent  members  at 
the  time  of  tbe  San  Francisco  Conference 
(1046)  these  members  agreed  that  they  could 
also  rule  on  tbe  preliminary  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  matter  is  prooeduraL  This 
is  knovm  as  the  douMe  veto. 

"Hie  Soviet  Union  has  Invoked  the  double 
veto  In  three  specific  instances  to  rule  tbat 
a  question  was  substantive  when  a  majority 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Council  voted 
tbat  it  was  procedtiral.  and  In  each  instance 
its  view  prevailed.  A  subsequent  attempt 
by  Nationalist  China  to  use  the  same  device, 
however,  was  ignored  by  the  Council. 

The  question  of  Chinese  representation 
wUl  become  an  Issue  for  tbe  United  States 
in  the  Security  Council  only  if  It  finds  Itself 
in  opposition  to  a  seven-member  majority. 
In  this  case  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made 
by  the  Council  as  to  whether  tbe  matter  at 
Issue  is  substantive  or  procedural.  If  the 
vote  Is  to  the  effect  that  the  matter  is  sub- 
stantive, the  veto  can  be  invoked  automati- 
cally. It  the  majority  votes  that  the  Issue  Is 
procedural,  the  United  States  can  attempt 
to  Invoke  the  double  veto  and  rule  that  it 
is  substantive  in  spite  of  the  majority  opin- 
ion. In  this  latter  contingency,  the  prece-' 
dents  in  Secxirity  Council  procedxire,  as  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  offer  no  clear  indication 
as  to  what  tbe  outcome  might  be. 


HOW  OBcnoom  om 


'ATIOM 


The  state  of  China  is  one  of  tbe  original 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
is  1  of  tbe  5  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  problenr  of  Chinese 
representation  lies  in  the  decision  as  to. 
which  government  should  represent  China 
in  the  various  organs  of  tbe  United  Nations: 
the  Nationalist  government,  with  its  seat 
in  Formosa,  which  now  exercises  that  func- 
tion, or  the  Chinese  Commtmlst  govern- 
ment, which  rules  tbe  Chinese  mainland  but 
has  been  fighting  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  question  of  the 
representation  of  a  state  has  been  treated 
mainly  as  a  matter  of  procedure,  to  be  de- 
cided by  each  principal  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  under  its  rules  of  procedure  relat- 
ing to  accreditation  of  representatives. 
Since  1945.  when  the  United  Nations  was  es- 
tablished, there  have  been  a  nxnnber  of 
changes  of  government  by  revolution  in 
states  members  of  tbe  organization  and  the 
credentials  of  the  representatives  of  the  new 
governments  have  been,  vrith  the  present  ex- 
ception, accepted  without  serious  dispute. 

The  most  nearly  comparable  U.  N.  prece- 
dent was  tbe  Commtmlst  coup  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1948  when  the  Incumbent  Czeciu>- 
slovak  representative  to  tbe  United  Nations 
refused  to  accept  bis  dismissal  by  the  new 
Communist  government  and  att«npted  to 
bring  before  tbe  Security  Council  charges 
that  tbe  Soviet  Union  bad  subverted  tbe  in- 
dependence of  Czechoslovakia  and  threat- 
ened the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  creden- 
tials ot  the  representative  named  by  tbe 
new  Czechoslovak  Communist  government 
were  nevertheless  accepted. 
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The  CblncM  CM*  Is  unique,  however,  not 
only  in  its  poUtlcal  Importance,  but  in  th« 
fact  that  there  have  been  no  {xevious  in- 
stances where  rival  functioning  governments 
have  claimed  to  represent  one  state.  It 
would  be  possible  under  present  circum- 
stances for  different  organs  of  tbe  United 
Nations  to  accredit  the  representatives,  some 
of  tbe  one,  and  some  of  tbe  other  Chinese 
Government,  afthough  tbe  consensus  has  de- 
veloped during  dlsctission  in  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  guidance  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  the  central  and  most  representa- 
tive organ,  should  be  given  serious  consid- 
eration in  decisions  made  by  other  organs. 

Since  January  1960  tbe  question  of  Chinese 
representation  has  arisen  in  scores  of  United 
Nations  organs  and  related  agencies  and  the 
issue  has  been  voted  on  more  than  125  times. 

Except  for  one  instance,'  the  various  bodies 
have  refused  to  oust  the  Nationalists  or  to 
seat  the  Communists,  have  voted  to  defer 
consideration  of  the  matter,  or  considered 
themselves  not  competent,  as  subsidiary  or- 
gans, to  make  a  decision.  Of  the  6  prin- 
cipal organs'  of  the  United  Nations,  the  2 
most  important  from  a  policymaking  point 
of  view  are  the  General  Assembly  and  tbe 
Security  Council.  Any  decision  by  the  Coim- 
eil  or  the  Assembly,  following  a  possible 
armistice  in  Korea,  would  be  influential  in 
determining  future  action  by  subsidiary  or 
related  organizations. 

1.  The  General  Asaemhljf 
During  the  course  of  the  8  years  since  the 
establishment  of  tbe  United  Nations  tbe 
General  Assembly  has  tended  more  and  more, 
as  the  Security  Council  was  deprived  of  ex- 
ercising its  legitimate  functions  t>ecause  of 
Soviet  obstruction,  to  exercise  tbe  important 
powers  of  the  organization.  Potentially  the 
Sectirity  Council  retains  its  privileged  and 
preeminent  status,  but  to  the  degree  that 
action  la  blocked  in  the  Council,  recourse  is 
often  had  to  the  Assembly.  Chinese  rep- 
resentation in  these  two  bodies  must  be 
Judged  in  tbe  light  of  this  development. 

The  General  Assembly  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  tbe  60  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations.  Each  member  cotmtry  of 
the  General  Assembly  has  one  vote.  Deci- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly  on  important 
questions,  including  certain  categories  of 
questions  specifically  listed  in  the  charter, 
are  made  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting.  Decisions  on 
other  matters,  including  additional  cate- 
gories of  questions  to  be  decided  by  a  two- 
tbirds  vote,  are  made  by  a  simple  majority. 
Resolutions  relating  to  Chinese  representa- 
tion in  tbe  Genoral  Assembly  have  ao  far 
been  decided  by  simple  majority  vote.* 


•In  May  1850  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  voted  to  seat 
tbe  representatives  of  Communist  China.  In 
May  1951  the  committee  reversed  Itself  after 
consultation  with  national  postal  adminis- 
trations. 

*Tbe  principal  organs  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions are:  tbe  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
tbe  Trusteeship  Council,  the  International 
Cotirt  of  Justice,  and  the  Secretariat.  Only 
the  three  councils  and  the  assembly  would 
have  occasion  to  pass  on  credentials. 

*  United  Nations.  General  Assembly, 
of  Procedure  of  tbe  General  Assembly. 
Document  A/SaO/Rev.  a.  6  June  1051 
Tork,  January  1951.    S8  p. 

Tbe  assembly  rules  of  procedure  govern- 
ing accreditation  of  representatives  oi  mem- 
ber states  are  as  follows: 

"Rule  37.  Submission  of  credentials:  Tbe 
credentials  of  representatives,  and  the  names 
of  members  of  a  delegation  sball  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  Ganeral  if  possible 
not  less  than  1  week  before  tbe  date  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  session.  Tbe  creden- 
tlaU  BbaU  ba  Issued  either  by  tbe  baad  at 
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2.  The  Heeuiitf  CouneU 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  for 
a  membership  of  11  countries  in  the  Secur- 
ity Council,  with  each  member  having  one 
vote.  Seven  affirmative  votes  are  required 
for  the  approval  of  any  resolution,  whether 
the  subject  matter  of  the  resolution  Is  pro- 
cedural or  substantive,  but  in  the  latter  ease 
all  5  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  (tbe  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, tbe  Soviet  Union,  the  Republic  of  China 
and  France)  must  be  Included  among  the 
T.  In  rtiort,  these  five  nations  have  what 
Is  popularly  termed  the  veto.*  Two  excep- 
tions to  this  genera]  rule  exist.  The  party 
or  piutles  to  a  dispute,  even  If  they  are 
permanent  members,  must  abstain  from  vot- 
ing in  any  Council  decisions  pertaining  to 
pacific  settlement  of  the  dispute.  It  has 
also  been  estoblisbed  in  practice  that  al- 
though any  negative  vote  of  a  permanent 
member  on  a  substantive  question  consti- 
tutes a  veto,  an  abstention  by  a  permanent 
member  is  not  counted  as  a  veto.  Absence 
from  the  Security  Council  Is  considered  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  an  abstention. 

Tbe  question  which  immediately  arises  In 
any  interpretation  of  tbe  voting  provisions 
of  the  Security  CoimcU  is:  How  is  the  deter- 
mination to  be  made,  In  controversial  cases, 
as  to  what  are  procedural  and  what  are  sub- 
stantive matters,  when  it  comes  to  deciding 
on  what  voting  method  to  apply? 

At  the  time  tbe  charter  was  adopted  at 
San  FrazKisoo  the  following  question  was 
put  to  the  sponsoring  governments  (the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  China)  by  the  other  members 
of  the  conference:  * 

"In  case  a  decision  has  to  be  taken  as  to 
whether  a  certain  point  is  a  procedural  mat- 
ter, is  that  preliminary  question  to  be  con- 
sidered in  ttstif  a  procedural  matter  or  is 
the  veto  applicable  to  sxicb  preliminary  ques- 
tlcmy 

In  reply  an  agreed  statement  of  views  was 
Issued  by  the  governments  jyxinsorlng  the 
Conference,  with  which  France  associated 
Itself,  to  this  effect: 

"1.  In  the  opinion  of  tbe  delgatlons  of  the 
sponsoring  governments,  the  draft  charter 
Itself  contains  an  indication  of  tbe  applica- 
tion of  tbe  voting  {mxsedures  to  tbe  various 
functions  of  ttie  Council. 

"H.  m  this  case,  it  wfll  be  unlikely  that 
there  will  arise  in  tbe  futive  any  matters 
of  great  importance  on  which  a  decision  vrlll 
have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a  procedural 
vote  would  apply.  Should,  however,  such 
a  matter  arise,  tbe  decision  regarding  the 
preliminary  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
such  a  matter  is  procedural  must  be  taken 
by  a  vote  of  seven  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  including  the  concurring  votes  of 
tbe  permanent  members." 


the  state  or  government  or  by  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs. 

"Rule  28.  Credentials  committee:  a  Cre- 
dentials Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.  It  shaU  consist 
of  nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  proposal  of 
the  president.  The  committee  shall  elect 
its  own  officers.  It  sball  examine  the  cre- 
dentials of  representatives  and  rejKirt  with- 
out delay. 

"Rule  29.  Provisional  admission  to  a  ses- 
sion: Any  representative  to  whose  admission 
a  member  has  made  objections  shall  be 
seated  provisionally  with  the  same  rights  as 
other  representatives  until  the  Credentials 
Committee  has  reported  and  the  General 
Assembly  has  given  Its  decision." 

*  The  word  "veto"  is  not  used  I9  tbe  Ublted 
Nations  Charter. 

•  United  States.  Department  cf  State.  The 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Intematloaal 
Organlaation.  Waablngton.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1946.    Pp.  750  and  7M, 


Tills  statement  of  tbe  aponaoriag  powen^ 
providing  for  what  Is  called  a  double  veto, 
was  incorporated  into  the  records  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  but  was  not  approved 
or  disapproved  by  any  action  of  the  Confer- 
ence Itself.  Whatever  binding  effect  this 
Interpretation  of  the  charter  may  have  binds 
only  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  and  not  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  Its  terms. 

In  addition  to  some  55  occasions  where 
the  regular  veto  has  been  used,  over  50  times 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  so-called  double 
veto  has  been  effectively  applied — by  the 
same  country — In  three  specific  Instances: 

(1)  On  June  26,  1946  the  Soviet  Union 
maintained  that  a  U.  K.-Australlan  resolu- 
tion, stating  that  maintenance  of  the  Span- 
ish  question  on  the  agenda  of  Security  Coun« 
cil  would  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
General  Assembly  under  the  charter,  dealt 
a  question  of  substance.  Eight  states  voted 
that  this  was  a  question  of  procedure  but 
the  Soviet  vote,  in  accordance  with  the  San 
Francisco  statement,  was  interpreted  as  de- 
ternxinlng  the  voting  procedure  and  the 
Soviet  Union  vetoed  the  resolution. 

(2)  On  September  15.  1947.  a  United  States 
resolution  requesting  the  General  Assembly 
to  consider  tbe  dispute  between  Greece  and 
Albania,  Yugoslavia  and  Btilgarla  and  make 
recommendations  was  regarded  as  substan- 
tive by  the  Soviet  Union;  although  eight  na- 
tions represented  on  the  Security  Council 
voted  that  it  was  proceduraL  Tbe  resolution 
was  considered  not  to  have  been  adopted  al- 
though nine  nations  had  voted  in  favor  uf 
its  adoption. 

(3)  On  May  24.  1948.  a  vote  was  taken  on 
whether  a  Chilean-Argentinean  resolution  to 
set  up  a  BUbcontmittee  to  receive  or  hear 
evidence  in  connection  with  tbe  Conm:iunist 
coup  in  Czechoslovakia  was  procedural  or 
substantive.  Eight  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil voted  that  It  was  procedural,  tbe  Soviet 
Unicm  and  tbe  Ukraine  tbat  it  was  sub- 
stantive. Tbe  resolution  was  not  passed. 
although  nine  states  voted  in  favor  of  its 
adoption. 

On  September  29,  1960,  an  luisuccessful 
attempt  was  made  by  Nationalist  China  to 
use  the  double  veto  to  bar  Communist 
China  from  being  beard  by  tbe  Council  on 
the  question  of  Formosa.  The  original 
Ecuadoran  resolution  to  invite  Communist 
China  to  testify  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
seven  in  favor;  Cuba,  China,  and  the  United 
States  against;  and  Egypt  abstaining.  Nina 
members  then  voted  that  tbe  resolution  was 
procedural;  China  voted  against,  and  Cuba 
abstained.  The  President  of  the  Council 
stated  the  proposal  had  been  adopted,  and 
Nationcdist  China  protested  that  under  the 
Fotir  Power  statement  made  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  Its  vote  should  be 
counted  ss  a  veto.  Ilie  President  inter- 
preted this  comment  as  a  challenge  to  bis 
rule,  and.  putting  the  challenge  to  a  vote, 
he  was  not  overruled. 

The  Four  Power  statement  and  tbe  prece- 
dents which  have  been  established  In  rela- 
tion to  It  must  necessarily  be  considered  in 
any  Interpretatlcm  of  the  voting  provisions 
of  the  Security  Council.  A  further  aid  in 
interpretation  may  be  found  in  a  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Nationalist  China,  and 
France,  which  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  April  14.  1049.  on  the  problem 
of  voting  tn  the  Security  Council.  It 
recommended  "to  tbe  members  of  tbe 
Security  Council  that  •  •  •  the  decisions 
set  forth  in  the  attached  annex  be  deemed 
procedural  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  conduct  their  business  ac- 
cordingly." Tbe  annex  contains  S6  cate- 
gories of  questions  which  the  Assembly 
recommended  should  be  deemed  proce- 
dural, among  which  la  listed  "Approval  of 
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TtM  Soviet  wmlkoot  from  tbe  OMUilty 
Oottnell  In  January  1960.  ov«r  the  tame  ol 
Chlin—  lapi'c— ntaUon  indnead  U.  M. 
tarr-0«naral  Trjrgra  Urn  to  laaoa  a 
randum.  on  liareb  8.  1960  ootUning  crltflrla 
vlilcb  In  hla  estimation  aboold  foram  deci- 
sions on  representation  of  a  member  stata 
in  tbe  United  Watlona.  Tbe  memorandmn 
arfued  tbat  (1)  tbe  question  of  lepreatmta- 
tloo  In  tbe  United  Hatlona  aboold  not  be 
linked  to  rceofnltlon  by  member  forcm- 
menu  since  different  objectives  were  in- 
TOlved  and  (2)  tbe  proper  {Hinelple  on  wbleb 
to  base  representation  was  tbat  tbe  applicant 
aboold  be  aMe  and  wlUlng  to  carry  oot  tbe 
obllc*tlons  of  memberablp  In  tbe  United 
nations.  "Tbe  obligations  of  membersblp 
can  be  carried  out  only  by  goremments 
wbicb  In  fact  jinasres  tbe  power  to  do  so. 
Wbere  a  revolutionary  government  presents 
Itaeif  as  representing  a  State,  In  rivalry  to 
an  existing  government,  tbe  question  at  lasoe 
sbould  be  wbleb  of  tbeae  two  governments 
in  fact  is  In  a  position  to  employ  tbe  re- 
sources and  direct  tbe  people  of  tbe  state  In 
fulfilment  of  tbe  obligations  of  member- 
sblp. In  esaencc.  tbls  means  an  Inqolry  as 
to  wbetber  tbe  new  government  exercises 
effective  autbority  wltbin  tbe  territory  of 
tbe  state  and  Is  babltually  obeyed  by  tbe 
bulk  of  tbe  populattoD."  In  a  reply  to  tbe 
memorandum,  tbe  Cblnese  Nationalist  repre- 
aentatlve  contended  that  "recognition  and 
representation  are  bajed  on  similar  consider- 
ations. Tbe  linkage  between  recognition 
and  representation  Is  only  natTiral  and  in- 
•vltaMe."  He  stated  further  tbat  tbe  only 
way  to  find  oot  if  a  new  government  ezer- 
elsed  "effective  autbority"  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  state  was  throtigh  "fair  and  free 
election.  In  spite  of  appearances,  tbe  Com- 
munist regime  in  China  does  not  bave  tbe 
support  of  the  Chinese  people." 

Tbe  fifth  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  which  convened  In  the  fall 
of  1950,  referred  to  Its  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives  of  the 
00  member  nations,  the  general  question 
ot  tbe  recognition  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  representation  of  a  member  state. 
Aside  from  proposals  to  refer  the  question 
to  tbe  General  Assembly's  International  Law 
Oonunisslon  or  to  tbe  International  Court 
of  Justice — proposals  which  received  little 
support — two  draft  resolutions  submitted  by 
Cuba  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  The  two  drafts 
were  alike  in  Including  among  possible  cri- 
teria to  be  used  for  determining  representa- 
tion ( 1 )  tbe  extent  to  which  tbe  applicant 
government  exercised  effective  authority 
cmtt  tbe  national  territory  and  (3)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  received  the  general  obedi- 
ence of  tbe  population.  The  Cuban  draft 
wtat  further  and  proposed  as  an  additional 


*Tbe  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Security 
Council  on  representation  and  credentials 
•re.  In  their  relevant  parts,  as  follows: 

"Bule  13:  Each  member  of  the  Security 
Council  shall  be  represented  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Security  Council  by  an  accredited  rep- 
resentative.    •  •  • 

"Rule  16:  The  credentials  of  representa- 
tives on  the  Sec\uity  Council  •  •  •  ahall  be 
examined  by  the  Secreury- General  who  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Security  Cotincil  for 
approval. 

"Rule  16:  Pending  the  approval  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  a  representative  on  the  Security 
Council  in  accordance  with  rule  15,  such  rep- 
resentative shall  be  seated  provisionally  wltb 
the  same  rights  as  other  representatives. 

"Rule  17:  Any  representative  on  tbe  Secu- 
rity Council,  to  whose  credentials  objection 
has  been  made  within  the  Security  Council, 
ahall  continue  to  sit  with  the  same  rights 
as  other  representatives  until  tbe  Seciulty 
Council  decided  the  matter." 
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representatives   of  botb   Nationalist 

and  tbe  United  States,  among  others, 

tbla  list  of  criteria  but  serious  ob- 

by  otber  drtegatlons  were  voiced 

listing   any  criteria   at   all.  against 

tbe  otber  of  those  listed,  and  at  tbe 

ass  and  lack  of  clarity  of  tbe  reaolu- 

No   clear   majority   emerged   for    tbe 

of  any  precise  formula.    Tbe  reso- 

flnally  adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 

and  by  the  General  Assembly  on  De- 

14.  1950.'  with  one  modification,  is 

below  in  full  in  view  of  tbe  general 

>f  policy  which  It  establlabaa: 

General  Assembly — 

Cc^iderlng   that   dUBcuItlea   may   arise 

the  representation  of  a  member 

In  the  United  Nations  and  that  there 

that  conflicting  decisions  may  be 

reached  by  Its  various  organs; 

that  It  Is  in  tbe  interest  of 
functioning  of  the  organlxutlon 
Aiere  should  be  uniformity  in  the  pro- 
applicable  whenever  more  than  one 
claims  to  be  the  government  enti- 
o   represent   a   member  state   In   tbe 
Nations,  and  this  question  becomes 
sbbject  of  controversy   in   the   United 
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Considering  that.  In  virtue  of  its  eom- 

positl^n,  the  General  Assembly  is  tbe  organ 

United  Nations  in  which  consideration 

be  given  to  tbe  views  of  all  member 

in  matters  affecting  the  functioning 

organization  as  a  whole; 

flecommends  that,  whenever  more  than 

a  ithorlty  claims  to  be  the  government 

entltlfd  to  represent  a  member  state  in  tbe 

Nations,  and  this  question  becomes 

siibject  of   controversy    in   the   United 

NatioM.  the  question  should  be  considered 

light  of  the  purposes  and  princlplea 

charter  and  tbe  clrcumstancea  of  eacb 


In  tb4 
of  the 
case; 

"2.  ttecommends  tbat,  when  any  such 
questi  cm  arises.  It  sbould  be  considered  by 
the  C  eneral  Assembly,  or  by  the  Interim 
Comn  Ittee  if  the  General  Assembly  is  not 
sea  lion; 


Recommends  that  thA  attitude  adopted 

General  Assembly  or  Its  Interim  Com- 

eoneemlng  any  such  question  should 

into  account  in  otber  organs  of 

Nations  and  in  the  specialized 
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agenc:  es 

"4.  Seclares  that  the  attitude  adopted  by 
tbe  General  Assembly  or  its  Interim  Com- 
mute* concerning  any  such  question  shall 
not  o:  Itself  affect  tbe  direct  relations  of 
Indlvilual  member  states  with  the  state 
concerned 

"5. 

organi 

sp< 

be 


Requests    tbe    Secretary    General    to 
the  present  resolution  to  tbe  other 
of  the  United  Nations   and  to  the 
agencies  for  such  action  as  may 


ap  >roprlate.' 


The  re  la  no  veto  in  tbe  United  Nations 
Gener  A  Assembly  or  organs  and  related  agen- 
clea  a4  tbe  United  Nations  other  than  in  tha 


vote  in  tbe 
abatentlona. 


assembly  was  S6  to  6 


OecuiUy  Cwiitcn.  Xn  view  of  the  reprasant- 
atlve  cbaraetar  of  tbe  Oenaral  Assembly, 
wtaatavar  aetloo  U  took  would  in  all  prob»- 
btltty  ba  reflected  to  a  consldarabia  dagras 
in  tbe  otber  United  NaUona  bodlaa. 

In  tbe  Security  Council  tbe  veto  ooold  ba 
Invoked  to  bar  Cblnass  Communist  rspra- 
santatlvee  if  tbe  queatlon  of  Ctalneae  repre- 
sentation were  deemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
sobatanoe.  In  spite  of  efforts  to  fix  tbe  do- 
main of  procedural  and  substantive  ques- 
tions, a  large  disputed  area  remains  In  which 
there  Is  room  for  sincere  differences  of  opin- 
ion.* 

In  United  Natlona  practice  tbe  reeagnl* 
tkm  of  a  revolutionary  government  for  pur- 
poeea  of  repreaentation  in  tbe  organisation 
has  been  treated  aa  a  almple  matter  of  ac- 
creditation. It  baa  been  suggested,  however, 
tbat*  "tbe  distinction  between  accredita- 
tion and  repreaentation  la  a  legal  and  poUti- 
eal  reality  which  cannot  be  denied.  Tbe  cre- 
dentials only  certlf7  the  power  conferred  by 
a  state  to  Its  representatlvea.  Repreaenta- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  tbs  right  of  a 
government  to  act  on  behalf  of  tbe  state." 

On  tbe  otber  hand,  it  la  argued  that  any 
attempt  to  pasa  upon  the  representation  of 
a  state  is  an  interference'  in  its  domestic 
affairs  and  the  United  Natlona  sbould  con- 
cern Itself  only  wltb  accreditation. 

Tbe  United  Nations  Charter  lays  down  th« 
law  on  admittance  of  new  members  but  baa 
nothing  to  say  on  representation.  Tlie  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  Security  Council  apply  to 
accreditation,  which  could  be  differentiated 
from  representation.  Tbe  same  may  be  said 
of  the  rules  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Neltber  does  the  reconuxMndation  of  tha 
General  Assembly  on  voting  in  tbe  Security 
Council  Include  any  provisions  on  repre- 
sentation but  only  on  accreditation.  Tbe  in- 
conclusive debate  and  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  determining  criteria  for  repre- 
sentation reveal  serious  divergences  of 
opinion. 

Any  one  of  tbe  five  permanent  members  of 
tbe  Security  Council  **  could  claim  tbat  tha 
question  of  Chinese  representation  was  a 
matter  of  substance  and  attempt  to  Invoke 
the  veto  against  the  acceptance  of  creden- 
tials of  Communist  China's  representatlvea. 
Under  tbe  {nvcedents  established  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Its  use  of  tbe  "double  veto." 
any  one  permanent  member  could  also  go 
f\u-tber  and  rule  on  wbetber  or  not  It  would 
be  subject  to  the  veto.  Howeve'.  Nationalist 
China's  attempted  use  of  tha  "double  veto" 
was  Ignored.** 

coHCLvaroic 
In  some  45  major  and  minor  organa  of  tha 
United  Nations,  excluding  tbe  8ec\irlty  Coun- 
cil, decisions  are  taken  by  majority  vote  and 
there  is  no  veto  which  could  be  used  to  block 
Cblnese  Communist  representation.  Even  in 
tbe  Seciu-lty  Council,  there  is  some  doubt 
tbat  the  veto  could  be  Invoked.  Under  pres- 
ent nrocediu-es  It  would  be  poeslble  for  more 
than  one  government  to  represent  China  in 
the  United  Nations,  although  tbe  two  gov- 
ernments could  not  repreeent  China  in  any 
one  organ.    If  the  Issue  again  becomea  Im- 

■Up  to  tbe  preaent  tbe  Sectirlty  Co\mcU 
has  ruled  for  Itself  on  what  is  substantive 
and  what  procedural  without  requeatlng 
legal  opinion.  In  1061  Secretary  of  State 
Acbeaon  suggested  tbat  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  International  Court  of  Jua- 
tlce  might  be  asked  to  rule  on  tbe  question. 

*.  United  Nations.  Geno-al  Assembly. 
Representative  of  Cuba.  Memorandtim  rel- 
ative to  the  question  of  the  recognition  by 
tbe  United  Nations  of  tbe  representation  of 
a  member  sUte.  Document  A/ 1308,  August 
7,  1950,  p.  5. 

"If  the  matter  were  deemed  substantive. 
Nationalist  China  might  be  barred  from  vot- 
ing as  a  party  to  a  dispute  involving  pacific 
aettlement  (see  art.  37,  par.  8  of  tbe  United 
Nations  Charter). 

» Please  see  p.  6  above. 
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portent  In  tbe  XWted  Natlona  It  win  in  all 
Hkellbood  ba  reaolved  by  the  play  of  tbe 
forces  of  international  polltlca.  It  can  ba 
presumed  tbat  tbe  United  States  will  exert  a 
powerful  Influence  la  any  ooncluslona 
reached.. 


Dedkalioa  of  Ckvcb  at  Matoj,  Norway, 
SpoDsored  by  the  JacksontUle  (FUu) 
Rirertiiie  Presbyterian  Oiwcb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  TuamsDA. 


IN  TBX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondag.  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  day  when  there  is  much  talk  about 
the  activities  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
and  the  contribution  to  world  peace  of 
Protestant  people,  it  is  encouraging  to 
learn  of  the  links  which  Protestantism 
is  building  between  the  various  countries 
of  the  world. 

My  good  friend,  Albert  J.  Kissling.  of 
the  Riverside  Presbyterian  Church,  has 
written  to  me  regarding  the  dedication 
of  a  church  at  Masoy.  Norway,  which 
was  sponsored  by  this  Florida  congrega- 
tion. 

The  attached  announcement  from  the 
Riverside  Church  Bulletin  of  last  Sun- 
day, July  19.  together  with  a  clipping 
from  the  Jacksonville  Journal  of  Satur- 
day. July  18,  tells  of  this  event.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Recoko. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an- 
nouncement and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  tbe  Rccoto,  as  foltows: 
United    Evcnino    Wamnr,   Rrvzasiiw   Pauc 

PRZSBTTSaUN  CHXTECH,  jACKSONVn-LE,  PLA. 
DEDICATION  or  OUB  CHUBCB  AT  MASOT,  NO«WAT 

On  tbls  8\fbday,  In  the  land  of  tbe  rising 
sun  at  Masoy.  Norway,  a  new  church  has 
been  dedicated.  Tbla  project,  conceived  In 
1046,  was  made  poaaible  through  tbe  un- 
selfish efforts  and  generous  contributions  of 
members  of  Blverside,  not  to  mention  a  large 
number  of  people  from  as  far  away  as  Cali- 
fornia. Tbe  Naval  Air  BUUon  Chi^>el  do- 
nated tlSO  for  tbe  purchase  of  tbe  organ. 
Tbe  close  ties  we  have  shared  wltb  our  Nor- 
wegian brethren  since  reconstruction  began 
until  tbls  day  of  final  dedication,  brings  great 
joy  to  our  hearts.  Indeed,  we  feel  a  real 
spiritual  relationship  at  tbls  hour.  Miss 
£thyl  Richardson,  a  member  of  our  own 
church,  was  deputized  by  tbe  members  of  tbe 
session  to  be  tbe  official  representative  at 
the  dedication  services.  Iflss  Richardson 
wrote  tis  from  Paris  June  36,  stating  she 
would  be  in  Havoysund  Sunday  morning. 
July  10  in  time  for  the  opening  services.  We 
know  Miss  Richardson  will  convey  to  our 
Norwegian  friends  our  heartfelt  appreciation 
for  the  privUege  of  sharing  with  them  in  tbe 
joy  of  this  auspicious  occasion. 

The  Uttle  church  at  Masoy  was  established 
In  1685.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
last  war«  Tbe  congregation  of  this  church 
Is  made  up  of  about  SCO  fisherfolk.  The 
Christian  Church  baa  always  been  to  them 
the  symbol  of  their  unity  and  of  their  loy- 
alty to  God.  In  rebuilding  tbls  church  we 
will  bring  new  hope  to  them  and  to  their 
people.  It  U  tbe  first  church  at  Masoy  to  be 
rebuilt.  Were  It  not  fear  the  members  of 
Riverside,  this  project  would  not  have  beea 
poeslble. 


Rev.  Jakoto  Btorvtt.  Ha  pastor.  bH  wttttan 
OS  many  letters  of  appradatloa  for  a«r  gen- 
uine Intereat  and  support  of  bis  church.  We 
rejoice  wltb  Rev.  Storvlk  In  this  hour  of  his 
triumph  and  In  tbe  knowleijge  that  we  shara 
with  Christ  the  building  of  Hla  church. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  expieas  our 
gratitude  to  the  original  committee  com- 
posed of :  Eugene  Breedlove,  Earl  Schoenber- 
ger,  Tom  Miller,  N.  H.  Jenerette,  and  M.  A 
Turner,  and  all  others  who  assisted  in  this 
worthy  project. 

(From   tbe  JaeksonviUe   (Fla.)    Journal  of 

July  18,  1963) 
Tbb  Church  That  Jax  Hblpbd  Buiu> — Citt 
To   Bb   RcpaESKirrxs   at   Noswat    Eomcz 

RjXBa 

(By  Carl  Dobbins) 

Joy  Reese  Coleman,  of  tbe  JacksonvUle 
Journal  staff,  interviewed  Dr.  Albert  J.  Kiss- 
ling  that  Saturday  morning  In  September 
1»4«.  upon  bis  return  from  war  ravaged  Eu- 
rope. Dr.  Klssllng  t<dd  a  story  of  a  desolate 
world  wbere  men  were  afraid.  It  was  front- 
page news  then  because  people  wanted  to 
know  what  Europe  Is  like  after  6  yeara  of 
Nazi  terrorism. 

To  the  people  of  the  Riverside  Pre8b3rterian 
Church  at  Park  and  Poet  Streets,  there  was 
a  note  of  challenge  in  these  reports  of  their 
pastor  as  he  told  of  Europe  in  desolation.  A 
church  ought  and  should  do  something  more 
than  to  feel  sorry  for  these  fearful  people — 
do  something  to  give  tbem  new  hope  and 
Inspire  faith  in  God.  Food  In  CARE  packagea 
waa  a  continuing  program  of  the  church. 
But  the  adventure  in  world  friendship  was 
to  reach  out  to  touch  a  scorched  earth  of 
Nazi  invaded  Norway  and  build  a  church. 

As  early  as  April  1946.  Dr.  Klssllng  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Lutheran  bishop  of 
Norway.    Tbe  letter  read  in  part: 

Oslo,  Nokwat,  April  24.  1944. 

Dkak  Mikisteb  :  Tour  letter  of  Pebrtiary  16, 
caused  great  Joy  both  here  and  in  Tromsoe 
when  the  bishop  and  the  provost  of  Plnmark 
beard  It  and  became  new  hope.  The  situa- 
tion is  this:  Two  villages  in  Finmark  near 
the  north  cape  where  everything  was  burnt 
by  the  Germans  also  the  wooden  church — 
cannot  bave  their  cbxirches  reconstructed. 
but  must  in  tbe  future  be  shown  to  neigh- 
boring parishes — many  miles  over  sea.  Tbeee 
two  are  Loppa  and  Masoy,  botb  of  tbem 
islands  In  tbe  Ice  Ocean.  I  visited  tbem 
many  timee — they  loved  their  churches.  We 
have  not  until  yet  dared  to  tell  tbem  tbat 
they  cant  get  a  new  church.  They  would 
feel  It  as  If  God  became  lost  to  them.  Then 
you  can  imagine  how  we  saw  a  finger  from 
above  in  your  offering  us  help. 

Botb  congregations  bave  a  population  of 
fishermen  who  bave  all  of  tbem  also  a  bit 
of  sou  sufllclent  to  feed  one  or  two  cows  and 
some  sheep.  About  200  to  300  people  are 
living  on  eacb  island.  To  raise  a  chapel  for 
them  means  to  be  an  agency  of  God's  bless- 
ing. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  build  eacb  of  these  chapels  for  less 
than  $10,000.  I  would  propose  tbat  you  take 
Masoy  first. 

I  must  ten  you  of  the  day  when  the  Ger- 
mans came  to  the  island  to  burn  everything 
and  to  deport  by  force  the  population.  One 
of  tbe  Norwegians  ran  to  tbe  church  and 
rang  the  bell.  In  spite  of  tbe  Germans,  all 
of  tbe  people  gathered  tn  their  old  beloved 
church.  Tbe  minister  was  deported  before, 
but  the  local  Bchoolmaster  led  them  in  prayer. 
So  they  knelt  for  the  last  time  on  the  floor 
and  a  few  hours  later  saw  tbe  flames  take 
their  holy  home.  If  we  may  tell  that  tbe 
Riverside  Cbxircb  will  build  it  up  again,  they 
will  start  when  time  ccones  by  thanking  God 
for  such  frilow  Christians  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Wltb  deep  gratitude. 
Tours  sincerely. 

B.  dzBGcaAV. 
Bishop  of  Norvfttf. 
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r.  7  years  after  Oils  letter  waa  ra- 
ertved.  a  member  of  tbe  Riverside  Presby- 
terian Church,  Miss  Ethyl  Richardson,  wlU 
stand  wltb  the  Island  people  in  Masoy,  aa  tbe 
oOeial  representative  of  her  cbtircb  at  the 
opening  service  of  the  Norwegian  church. 
Tbe  adventxire  In  world  friendship  has  come 
to  its  dlmaz — and  has  given  faith  in  God's 
providence  to  those  who  knew  the  terror  of 
Invasion. 

How  all  tbla  came  about  is  a  wonderful 
story.  It  Is  a  story  of  men  and  faith  and  tbe 
aplrlt  of  friendship  which  reached  from  tropic 
Florida  to  tbe  f roaen  wastes  of  tbe  northern 
Artie  Circle.  Of  men  and  faith  which  over- 
came the  barriers  of  denomlnationallsm  and 
nationalism.  Tbeee  were  American  city  peo- 
ple who  helped  fishermen  of  Norway;  it  was  a 
Presbyterian  Church  which  was  to  rebuUd  a 
little  Lutheran  Church.  These  things  hap- 
pened in  our  day. 

Upon  receipt  of  Bishop  Berggrav's  letter 
and  approval  of  a  plan  to  raise  $10,000  to  re- 
bvilld  tbe  Masoy  Church,  the  seesion  of  the 
Riverside  body  appointed  the  following  Nor- 
way church  committee  in  tbe  fall  of  1946; 
Eugene   Breedlove,   chairman;    T.   R.   MlUer. 

B.  P.  Schoenberger,  Sr.,  Noah  Jenorette,  and 
M.  A.  Turner.  The  first  offering  for  the  proj- 
ect was  received  at  the  January  communion 
service  and  all  subsequent  communion  of- 
ferings were  designated  for  the  cause.  A  spe- 
cial radio  broadcast  on  January  15,  1947,  pre- 
sented the  Norway  church  at  Masoy  to  the 
Jacksonville  listening  audience.  Contribu- 
tions began  to  be  received  from  individuals 
and  churches  across  tbe  land.  From  as  far 
away  as  Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  and  from  the 
Sunday  school  of  8t.  John's  Lutheran  Church, 
Jacksonville,  and  tbe  little  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Diinnellon,  Fla..  the  gifts  came. 

Tbe  chapel  at  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air 
Station,   tmder   tbe    direction   of    Chaplain 

C.  A.  Dltmar  contributed  $160  to  buy  a  new 
organ  for  the  church.  On  February  21,  1950. 
tbe  entire  amount  was  raised  and  tbe  checks 
forwarded  to  the  bishop  of  Norway,  through 
the  Board  of  World  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chtirch  and  the  World  CouncU  of 
Churches.  Upon  receipt  of  tbe  money  tbe 
work  was  begxm  and  has  Just  been  completed. 
The  old  church  and  the  new  one  stand  on 
the  same  spot  and  are  almost  Identical  ex- 
cept that  the  former  structure  was  wood 
and  the  new  one  Is  masonry.  So  the  charred 
earth  which  the  invaders  had  left  after  burn- 
ing a  church  has  been  the  setting  for  a 
real  adventurff  In  Christian  world  friendship. 
It  is  a  good  saying:  "Overcome  evU  wltb 
good."    These  Jazons  really  believe  tbat. 

In  tbe  summer  of  1948,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kls- 
sllng on  a  trip  through  Europe  made  the 
long  journey  to  Masoy  to  see  the  spot  of 
scorched  earth  where  the  church  was  to  be 
built,  and  from  their  notes  we  reconstruct 
tbe  Journey  northward  from  Oslo.  Leaving 
Oslo  Monday,  August  3,  by  steamer  arriving 
Tromsoe  August  7;  then  by  small  Eteamer 
to  Savoysund  August  10;  then  by  fishing  boat 
from  Savoysund  to  Masoy  arriving  August 
11.  A  paragraph  from  a  letter  from  tbe  paa- 
tor  of  the  Masoy  Church,  Jakob  Storvik.  in 
November  1963,  gives  some  idea  of  the  Arctic 
night  which  blankets  tlie  Island  9  months 
of  the  year: 

"I  bad  hoped  to  send  you  a  pictinv  of 
It  (tbe  church)  but  now  It  Is  too  dark  and 
we  cannot  get  any  before  March  or  April." 

Again  Pastor  Storvik  writes:  "Now  at  last 
I  can  teU  you  tbat  the  church  at  Masoy  Is 
being  built.  A  month  ago  tbe  roof  waa  laid. 
Tbe  walls  are  beton;  now  tbe  inside  work 
Is  going  on.  Enclosed  In  one  of  the  walls 
Is  a  sine  plate  with  inscription  "Donatorea. 
the  Rlveraide  Presbyterian  Church,  Jackson- 
vUle, Fla..  A.  D.  1952." 

"The  church  at  Masoy  Is  tbe  second  that 
has  been  rebuilt  In  Finmark  after  the  war. 
The  flrst  was  the  church  at  KJollefJord,, 
given  by  the  Danes.  I  hope  that  some  of 
you  may  be  present  at  tbe  opening  service 
In  July."    That  waa  last  November  and  the 
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long,  long  night  eloMtf  In  upon  Pastor  Stor- 
Tlk.  liis  wife.  Biz  ctalldren.  and  lUs  oongr«- 
gation.  But  they  bad  new  faith  and  bop* 
ttoca  America — from  JackaonTiUe. 

Last  June  5.  Dr.  Kt—llng  received  this 
totter  from  Pastor  Storrlk: 

196S. 

Db*«  Pukhbs:  I  should  have  written  you 
long  ago:  excuse  me  that  I  have  not  done  it 
before.  I  have  noticed  with  pleasiue  that 
a  member  of  your  congregation  can  be 
present  at  the  dedication  service.  July  19. 
and  I  hope  the  weather  will  be  fine  so  that 
Miss  Richardson  will  have  a  fine  trip  to  this 
outmost  north  part  of  the  world. 

Some  history:  When  the  first  church  at 
Maaoy  have  been  built  I  dont  know,  but  a 
church  stood  there  in  1686.  In  1740  a  new 
church  was  buUt.  This  church  was  rebuilt 
at  Bavoysund  In  1831  and  again  removed 
to  Masoy  In  1885.  and  stood  there  until  1944 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Germans. 
All  the  former  churches  at  Masoy  were  built 
of  wood,  but  this  is  built  of  beton. 

With  thankfulness  to  you  and  your  con- 
gregation for  this  grand  and  necessary  help, 
^^  which  this  gift  has  l>een  to  us  and  especially 
^  to  the  people  at  Masoy.  we  wish  God's  bless- 
ing upon  you  alL 

Sincerely  your  friend  now  and  erw. 
Jakob  Sroavnc. 

So  these  grateful  flsherfolk  say  thanks  for 
their  Jacksonville  Presbyterian  friends. 
The  names  of  all  the  donors,  more  than 
1.300  from  many  places  and  of  many  faiths, 
were  forwarded  to  Norway  to  be  placed  in 
the  comersttme  of  the  new  church.  The 
adventure  In  world  friendliness  of  the 
Riverside  Presbyterian  Chxirch  has  reached 
Its  climax  in  the  dedication  services  in  Nor- 
way's far  Arctic  Circle.  Somehow  we  be- 
lieve the  adventure  will  outlast  oxir  times, 
and  that  flsherfolk  In  the  long  polar  nights 
In  years  to  come  will  tell  the  story  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  children, 
bow  they  would  not  have  had  a  church  on 
their  island  had  not  friends  from  far  away 
Jacksonville  remembered  them.  In  the 
annals  of  Christian  brotherhood  this  story 
Will  be  retold  and  it's  about  home  folks 
out  there  at  Park  and  Post  Streets. 


Aacadmeal  •§  Trade  Agreements  Eztea- 
•ioBActof  19S1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirOBMIA 

IK  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  speak  on 
this  bilL  However,  it  seems  to  me  to 
present  a  sort  of  contradictory  position 
to  the  one  taken  by  the  House  only  a 
few  days  ago.  By  that  I  mean  that  we 
seem  today  to  be  reversing  our  position 
taken  a  few  weeks  ago  when  we  sent  a 
bill  to  the  Senate  which  made  some 
changes  in  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ments law  and  which  provided  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  i>olicy  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Today,  it  appears  to  me.  we  are 
now  laying  down  a  formula  which  the 
group  who  is  to  study  trade  agreements 
must  follow.  Instead  of  having  them 
study  the  problem  to  enable  them  to 
suggest  a  plan  for  the  handling  of  these 
agreements  based  on  exhaustive  and  ob- 
jective hearings  of  the  situations  that 
brings  into  being  trade  agreement  nego- 


tla  dons  which  result  in  such  agreements, 
we  are  now  lajrlng  down  the  criteria 
wt  Ich  must  be  followed  in  making  trade 
ag:  -eement  adjustments.  That  it  seems 
to  me  will  practically  negative  what  we 
die  by  the  former  bin. 

'  lie  President  and  his  advisors  have 
ban  emphatic  that  they  do  not  want 
th(  i  bill  now  under  consideration.  I  have 
trc  tnendous  respect  for  the  views  of  Pres- 
ide nt  Eisenhower  on  international  and 
ml  itary  problems.  His  vast  experience 
In  these  fields  makes  him  conscious  of 
th4  need  for  proper  trade  relations  with 
th4  countries  of  the  world.  He  knows 
th)  ,t  the  United  States  with  its  vast  pro- 
du  stive  power  must  ti^de  with  the  world. 
He  is  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  due 
to  differing  living  standards  and  wage 
scsles  we  cannot  simply  open  the  door 
an  1  permit  goods  produced  by  labor  with 
a  ( heap  rate  of  wages  to  come  into  our 
country  and  be  sold  at  such  a  cheap 
rale,  including  import  duties,  as  to  un- 
dermine our  own  industry.  There  is  a 
happy  medium  that  can  be  attained  by 
pr(  per  negotiations. 

'  ^e  in  California  must  not  forget  that 
we  need  foreign  outlets.  Prior  to  the 
Se  ;ond  World  War  we  had  tremendous 
mirkets  for  our  pears,  prunes,  and  so 
foith.  We  hdve  lost  these.  The  war 
laigely  destroyed  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  countries  that  formerly  were  our 
customers.  In  their  gradual  buildup  to 
a  I  >it>sperous  economy  we  may  again  re- 
ca  >ture  these  markets.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  trade  agreements 
that  we  have  made  have  not  seriously 
inj  ured  our  economy.  I  have  helped 
groups  that  have  come  here  to  object 
to  proposed  reciprocity  agreements.  I 
ha  re  numerous  times  been  a  witness  be- 
f  oi  e  the  Committee  on  Reciprocal  Agree- 
mc  nts  of  the  State  Department.  I  testi- 
fie  1  in  hearings  involving  wine,  cherries, 
all  londs.  and  walnuts.  To  date  I  do  not 
be  leve  any  of  these  industries  have  been 
seiiously  hurt. 

:  believe  strongly  in  the  reciprocity- 
ag 'eement  principle.  Practically  every 
taiiff  law  that  we  have  passed  in  this 
coi  intry  has  contained  higher  rates  than 
th4  previous  one.  although  the  last  was 
iated  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 

rates, 
le  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
giifss  some  opportunity  to  make  adjust- 
monts  and  to  provide  for  some  flexibility. 
W<  placed  in  the  law  the  peril-point  pro- 
vis  on  and  other  safeguards.  Our  secu- 
rit  ^  in  a  measure,  depends  upon  inter- 
na ional  trade  relations.  It  will  help  us 
pn  serve  the  peace  and  strengthen  the 
foices  working  for  a  peaceful  world. 


Jscof 
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Relieve  Famiae 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  WOBTB  DAKOTA 

THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tm  knlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tha  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 


entitled  *TV)od  for  Freedom.**  delivered 
by  John  A.  Baker,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. National  Farmers  Union,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  on  July  16. 1953.  The 
statement  is  in  regard  to  a  proposal  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  abundant  United  States 
farm  production  to  relieve  famine  and 
distress  in  nations  friendly  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoord,  as  follows: 

In  the  dark  months  following  the  treach- 
erous attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Claude  WIckard,  said 
"Pood  will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peaoe.~ 
In  a  succession  of  naval  battles  in  the  Par 
Pacifle,  the  fuU-air-strength  Japanese  Navy 
had  nearly  swept  us  from  the  western  seas. 
A  victorious  German  mechanised  army  sat 
athwart  most  of  Europe.  Even  In  those  dark 
days  Clsude  Wlcluu'd  had  the  foresight  and 
the  cotirage  to  see  the  important  part  that 
food  and  fiber  would  play  In  winning  the 
war.  Even  more  significantly  he  saw  clearly 
the  importance  that  abundant  United  States 
farm  production  would  have  in  the  dUBcult 
period  that  has  followed .  the  cessation  oC 
hostiUUes. 

We  are  still  in  the  process  of  writing  a 
peace.  United  States  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion is  fully  as  Important  now  in  helping 
to  write  the  peace  as  It  ever  was. 

The  working  family  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion are  tooled  up  and  able  effletently  to  pro- 
duce a  realistic  abundance  of  food  and  fiber, 
if  as  a  Nation  we  make  it  possibH  for  them 
to  do  so  and  show  by  our  actions  that  we 
want  to  put  that  abundant  farm  production 
to  effective  and  constructive  use. 

National  Parmers  Union  supports  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  request  for  legislative  au- 
thority to  aUow  him  to  arrange  for  the  trans- 
fer of  products  owned  by  Oommodlty  Credit 
Corporation  to  a  special  reserve  to  be  used 
when  need  arises,  to  relieve  famine  and  mis- 
ery In  friendly  nations.  National  Parmers 
Union  supported  the  Humphrey  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  if  it  had 
been  adopted  would  have  put  this  proposal 
Into  isw.  However,  we  do  not  feel  that  this 
proposal  by  itself  is  broad  enough. 

National  Parmers  Union  supported  the 
sending  of  grain  to  India,  to  Yugoslavia,  and 
to  Pakistan  as  those  nations  ran  into  famine 
situations.  These  past  actions  by  the  United 
States  have  certainly,  by  now,  established 
the  principle  that  the  United  States  wlU  not 
stand  idly  by  and  see  the  people  of  other 
nations  aiiffer  for  the  lack  of  food. 

Since  the  principle  Is  already  established, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  Important  reason 
why  the  President  should  not  be  given  stand- 
ing authority  to  do,  when  need  arises,  wLat 
we  always  have  directed  the  President  to  do 
in  crisis  after  crisis. 

I  understand  that  the  major  principles  in- 
volved In  the  McClellan  and  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Sectirlty  Act 
were  accepted  by  the  conferees  on  that  bill 
and  that  they  were  Included  in  the  bUl 
as  it  passed  both  House  and  Senate.  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  this  occtirrence  gives 
your  committee  more  time  to  give  greater 
consideration  to  all  aspects  of  the  Mitlre 
problem.    We  urge  that  you  do  so. 

In  connection  with  such  consideration,  I 
suggest  that  you  broaden  your  frame  of  ref- 
erence to  include  a  carefxil  study  of  the 
principles  Involved  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 56,  International  Pood  Reserve.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mmtur  and  23  other 
Senators:  of  S.  1309  by  Senators  Mtmsr. 
AitSBSSoN,  Cass.  CLnmrrs,  Johhston  of 
South  Carolina.  KxrAUvxa,  and  Scaosp- 
PB.,  to  establish  a  Ptirelgn  Trading  Divi- 
sion In  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  of 
the  special  Preaidentlal  food  reserve  incor- 
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porated  in  8.  9102.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors HvMPHarr.  Km.  and  Mttbsat.  Tour 
consideration  should  also  cover  the  proposal 
made  several  years  ago  by  Senator  Eastland 
to  give  special  remission  of  tariffs  on  im- 
ports if  the  money  received  from  out  of  such 
Imports  is  used  for  purchase  of  farm  com- 
modities that  the  Secretary  of  AgrlctUture 
has  stated  to  be  in  abundant  supply. 

Each  of  these  proposals,  and  several  oth- 
ers I  have  not  mentioned,  has  an  important 
component  of  the  kind  of  complete  program 
paclcage  that  the  United  States  should  have 
to  solve  the  complex  related  problems  that 
beset  us. 

The  potency  of  food  for  freedom  Is  still 
great.  If  we  are  wise,  we  can  make  full 
use  of  our  abundant  production  of  food  and 
fiber  to  help  write  a  permanent  peace.  Our 
abundant  production  of  food  and  fiber  and 
our  ability  efficiently  to  maintain  that  pro- 
duction, gives  us  a  very  valuable  and  effec- 
tive factor  in  the  free  world  effort  to  halt 
and  roll  back  the  surge  of  imperialistic  Rus- 
sian communism. 

As  the  members  of  your  committee  know, 
our  efforts  to  write  a  permanent  peace  in 
the  world  are  being  grievously  hampered  by 
the  recalcitrance  of  a  power-mad  totaUtar- 
ian  Russia,  bent  on  world  domination.  In 
this  struggle  the  nakedness  snd  hunger  of 
many  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  are 
being  exploited  as  weapons  of  imperialism. 

On  our  part  it  Just  makes  ordinary  good 
sense  for  the  United  States  to  make  full 
use  of  its  abundant  farm  production  and 
productive  capacity. 


Colombia  Broadcastinf  Sjstem  Color 
Televuioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  OOIXMUDO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  remarkable  letter  written  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Van  Volkenburg.  president  of 
CBS  television.  The  letter  Is  remarkable 
for  the  patriotism  and  good  sportsman- 
ship which  is  displayed  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  spent  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  much  time  and  talent  in 
making  a  system  of  color  telecasts.  In 
the  letter,  they  frank^  and  generously 
state  that  CBS  will  begin  a  regular 
schedule  of  network  color  broadcasting 
under  the  new  compatible  color  system. 
Thus  in  the  public  interest  they  offer  no 
delaying  tactics  to  the  color  telecast  sys- 
tems of  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

CBS  TnjcvxBioir, 
Neto  York.  N.  T..  July  23, 1953. 
To  All  Affiliated  Stations  of  CBS. 

Okntluckn:  As  you  doubtless  know,  the 
National  Television  Systems  Committee 
(NTSC)  has  now  filed  a  petition  with  the 
PCC  requesting  adoption  of  the  NTSC  color 
system  and  standards  in  order  to  permit 
regular  commercial  broadcasting  of  compat- 
ible color  television.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  PCC  will  shortly  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  adoption  of  the  new  color  television 
system.  In  these  circumstances  It  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  bring  you  up  to  date  con- 


cerning CBS  television's  color  activities  and 
our  plans  for  color  programing  in  the  event 
that  the  NTSC  system  Is  adopted. 

Our  basic  position  and  policies  have  al- 
ready been  explicitly  stated  by  Frank  Stan- 
ton. In  the  fall  of  1949,  during  the  last  color 
hearings.  Dr.  Stanton  testified  as  follows: 

"Our  fundamental  position  is  this:  We  will 
support  any  color  television  system  which 
best  suits  the  problem,  no  matter  by  whom 
Invented,  no  matter  by  whom  suggested." 

During  the  same  hearings  he  also  said: 

"If  we  could  have  compatibility  in  a  sys- 
tem that  worked,  Columbia  would  be  there 
supporting  it  100  percent.  •  •  •  I  would 
love  it,  and  I  want  to  make  the  record  per- 
fectly clear  on  that." 

More  recently,  in  testifying  before  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mittee. House  of  Representatives,  March  25. 
1953,  Dr.  Staiiton  stated: 

"CBS  does  not  propose  to  abandon  this 
leadership  •  •  •  In  the  struggle  for  color 
television.  We  still  believe  in  color  and  we 
still  believe  that  the  public  should  have  it 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We  shaU 
maintain  oiu-  leadership  in  color  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  system  is  ours  or  some- 
body else's." 

Pursuant  to  these  statements,  CBS,  Inc., 
through  its  several  divisions,  including  CBS 
Television,  CBS  Laboratories  Division,  CBS- 
Hytron  and  CBS-Columbia,  has  for  a  con- 
siderable time  l>een  actively  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring, experimenting  with,  and  seeking  to 
find  improved  methods  of  transmitting  and 
receiving,  the  NTSC  system.  In  the  early 
days  of  television,  when  a  change  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter,  we  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  field  sequential  color  system. 
Delays  of  various  types  have  prevented  pub- 
lic adoption  of  this  system  of  home  broad- 
casting until  now,  with  more  than  24  million 
black  and  white  receivers  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  we  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  feasi- 
ble to  advocate  this  sjrstem,  at  least  so  long 
as  there  appears  to  be  such  promise  of  a 
prompt  compatible  color  service.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  concentrated  ow 
recent  efforts  on  the  NTSC  system.  We  have 
cooperated  with  the  industry  and  the  NTSC 
in  that  committee's  work.  CBS  has  been 
represented  on  the  NTSC  and  its  subcom- 
mittees by  CBS  Television  engineers  and 
by  representatives  of  CBS  Laboratories  Di- 
vision and  CBS-Columbia.  As  members  of 
NTSC,  we  have  supported,  and  support.  Its 
petition. 

CBS  Television's  experience  with  color 
television  dates  back  to  before  World  War 
n.  CBS  was  the  first  to  broadcast  over  the 
air  a  color  television  signal.  It  has  for  over 
a  decade  assumed  the  leadership  In  bring- 
ing this  important  new  development  to  the 
public.  I  feel  sure  that  we  have  produced 
more  hours  of  color  television  programs  and 
that  we  have  more  experience  in  operating 
color  television  equipment  and  In  producing 
colCH-  programs  than  aU  other  television 
broadcasters  combined.  Our  program  peo- 
ple, set  designers,  operating  personnel,  and 
engineers  are  getting  into  NTSC  color  with 
relative  ease,  since  their  years  of  experience 
In  color  television  are  as  valuable  with  the 
NTSC  system  as  with  any  other  color  sys- 
tem. We  have  pickup  equipment  available 
for  live  programing  under  the  NTSC  system: 
studios  are  under  way;  and  CBS-Columbia 
demonstrated  its  NTSC  color  television  re- 
ceiver to  its  distributors  at  their  convention 
at  the  Waldorf  last  June  15. 

Here  are  the  developments  in  the  near 
futtire  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion:   

1.  We  are  planning  to  feed  NTSC  color 
to  the  network  beginning  on  or  about  Sep- 
tember 15,  1953,  utilizing  selected  sustain- 
ing programs  for  this  purpose.  This  at 
course  will  be  prior  to  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards, and  hence  will  be  under  experimental 
authorlEation.  which  we  are  arranging  to 
obtain. 


2.  We  expect  to  hold  a  color  clinic  in  New 
York  early  this  fall,  when  we  will  conduct 
demonstrations. 

3.  Bill  Lodge  is  sending  your  chief  engi- 
neer a  more  detailed  report  describing  CBS 
Television's  plans  for  color  television,  what 
we  are  doing  at  our  C-O  stations,  PCC  au- 
thorization requirements,  and  equipment 
considerations. 

4.  If  and  when  NTSC  color  standards  are 
adopted,  CBS  Television  will  immediately  be- 
gin a  regular  schedule  of  network  color 
broadcasting  tinder  that  system. 

Even  though  the  NTSC  system  may  not  be 
adopted  liefore  the  end  of  6  months  or  more, 
and  though  it  is  likely  that  color  receiver 
ownership  of  commercial  signiflcanoe  la 
rather  further  in  the  future,  you  may  well 
feel  that  It  ts  none  too  soon  for  you  to  con- 
sider the  steps  you  should  take  to  keep 
abreast  of  color  and  to  take  advantage  of  out 
own  color  networking  plans.  Intercity  net- 
work circuits  should  be  tested  with  actual 
programs,  since  the  A.  T.  &  T.  will  have  to 
make  a  niunber  of  changes.  Tour  station,  to 
carry  network  color  programs,  will  have  to 
make  equipment  modifications.  It  is  my 
hope  that  our  network  transmissions  in  color, 
the  forthcoming  color  clinic,  and  the  tech- 
nical information  BUI  Lodge  is  sending  your 
chief  engineer  will  help  you  decide  how  soon 
and  to  what  extent  you  wiU  make  expendlo 
tures  in  anticipation  of  color. 

You  may  be  sure  that,  as  Prank  Stanton 
has  said,  CBS  Television  will  maintain  its 
leadership  in  color  television  and  that  we  are 
now  most  actively  engaged  to  make  that  aa- 
surance  a  reality. 

Very  truly  yotua, 

J.  L.  Vak  Voucsnuao. 


Who  Shoold  Develop  Hells  CaBjoa  h 
Idalio? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting debate  recently  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Portland  (Oreg.)  Jour^l  mag- 
azine section  in  its  issue  of  July  19.  1953. 
on  the  question  of  who  should  build  the 
important  Hells  Canyon  Dam  In  Idaho. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Schanck  discussed  the  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  as  to  whether 
Government  dam  building  is  wrong  or 
unconstitutional.  Richard  L.  Neuberger. 
an  Oregon  State  senator  took  the  oppos- 
ing viewpoint,  namely,  that  the  Federal 
plan  is  superior  to  the  three-dam  pro- 
posal. 

I  include  the  discussion  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks: 

GovzBNMxirr  Dam  BxrzLonra  Waoira, 
Unconstitutional? 

(By  P.  R.  Schanck) 

Development  of  power  by  the  Pederal  Oov- 
erzunent  at  Hells  Canyon  is  a  step  backward 
in  social  and  economic  life.  Private  enter- 
prise is  the  soxirce  of  the  progress  in  social 
and  economic  conditions  which  the  world 
has  felt  since  the  Renaissance. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  practically  all  nat- 
ural resources  were  owned  by  the  sovereigns, 
nils  condition  provided  the  social  security 
which  a  certain  class  of  our  politicians  ad- 
vocate, but  it  also  kept  the  control  of  the 
lives  of  their  people  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  whether  they  were  simply  lords  oi 
ttae  macwr  or  etnperors  of  great  countries. 
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of  our  OOTSTUUCBt  1 


his  Autobiography:  "^ut  It  to  not  bf  tbs 
caaaoBdatloB  or  eonomtrstlon  at  pcmmn  but 
by  tbetr  dtotrtbotloo  that  food  gowtnmmat 
to  iffeetad."  Bt  eonttiiuad.  Myta^  tlia*  tba 
Fectaral  Oovamimnt  ahotdd  do  ootblng  tlia* 
tba  Stataa  eotild  do.  tlia  Stataa  nottalng  that 
the  coxmties,  and  that  flnaUy  Indtrlduala 
■Iwuld  ba  tha  primary  aouroa  of  managa- 
ta&ut.  B»  ooDCludea:  "Wera  wa  diractad 
from  WaMitegton  whan  to  acm  and  when  to 
reap,  we  ihoold  aoon  want  bread."  Tha 
■hortaflre  aC  pemtr  under  which  thia  region 
baa  auflerad  for  tha  paat  eareral  yeara  by 
reaaon  of  thto  eeaenttol  dement  to  modem 
life  having  baaa  in  contrtri  of  the  eoverelgn 
makee  na  realise  Um  truth  ot  Jeffenon'i 
atatamrat. 

Andrew  Jackson,  when  Prealdent,  vetoed 
every  bill  for  public  Improvement  that  waa 
not  clearly  for  national  welfare  aa  dtotte* 
gulahed  from  local  or  State  advantage.  He 
wrote:  "We  are  in  no  danger  from  vlolatlona 
of  tha  Constitution  from  which  enrotMb- 
menta  are  made  upon  the  personal  rlghta  of 
the  citizen  •  •  •  but  against  the  dangera 
or  unconstitutional  acta  which.  Instead  of 
menacing  tha  vengeance  of  offended  autiior- 
Ity.  proffer  local  advantages  and  bring  la 
their  train  the  patronage  of  the  Govomment, 
we  ara,  I  fear,  not  so  safe."  The  Helto 
Canyon  Government  dam  is  proffering  tha 
patronage  of  the  Government  Just  aa  Ja^- 
aon  feared. 

There  is  no  provision  of  our  Constitution 
which  by  any  except  very  specious  Interpre- 
tations can  grant  authority  to  the  ftdieral 
Government  to  go  into  the  business  of 
generating,  dtetrlbtrting,  and  selling  power  to 
the  public.  At  one  time  I  was  an  engineer  in 
the  then  Power  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  when  the  first  hydroelectric  de- 
veiopsnenta  laddental  to  irrigation  were 
constructed.  It  was  recognized  as  xincon- 
stitutional  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  any  part  in  generating  or  selling  i>ower. 
The  projects  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  were 
being  financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  the  Government  was  being  repaid,  and 
the  lawa  provided  that  eventually  the  land- 
owners would  be  In  clear  legal  pKMseselon  of 
the  project.  Including  all  power  and  could 
than  manage  this  the  same  aa  any  other 
jirlyate  property  is  managed. 

The  Constitution  haa  not  changed  since 
than,  but  pollticans  have  discovered  that 
they  can  attract  unthinking  voters  by  dalnt- 
Ing  that  ih  some  mysterious  way  water  fk>w- 
ing  in  a  stream  la  a  natural  resource  belong- 
ing to  all  the  people.  As  Interior  Depart- 
ment Secretary  licKay  has  pointed  out  In 
a  recent  statement  regarding  Bella  Canyon 
FMerml  development:  "Xvery  garden,  every 
farm,  and  every  ranch  privately  owned 
represent  private  enterprise  developing  and 
uslag  the  great  natural  resources  at  land. 
water,  and  sunahlne."  If  socialism  for  elec- 
tricity to  wlsa,  why  do  we  not  adcq^t  socialism 
for  farmlands.  Itunbering,  automobile  mana- 
faeture,  barbershops,  and  all  other  types  of 
enterprise? 

It  is  not  sorprtaing  politicians  who  evade 
the  clear  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
should  alao  deceive  us  in  the  promises  which 
they  proclaim  will  result  from  following 
their  programs. 

In  February  1951  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion pot  out  a  pamphlet  purporting  to  show 
that  tha  high  HeUs  Canyon  Daaa  wouM 
produce  firm  power  of  1,430,500  kUowatta.  I 
waa  aaksd  to  rttoraai  the  rdatlva  advaatacaa 
oC  the  high  Bells  Cany<m  Dam  aa  eompared 
to  the  then  five  low  dams  advocated  by  tha 
Idaho  Power  Ckk  at  a  maa<lng  la  Baker 
sponsored  by  tba.j^iaka  RIvar  PTaa  Batar- 
prlsa  Aasodstton.  Ttf  studiea  X  made  for 
thto  talk  showed  condusiaely  ttuX  tltf* 
claim  of  l.«30.600  kUowatta  wm  not  la  ae- 
cordanee  with  tha  facta.  TlM  reeulta  oT  tuf 
X  aaat  to  aU  tha 
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Ai  if  caotloaa  votar  migfa^  wall  vtaw  wltlk 
a  puUSe  aenrant  who  would  ad- 
vocate   that    Oofigrs—    appropriate    a  vast 
of  monay  to  acoompllab  an  enterprlae 
ahldi  tha  pabUe  servant  did  not  give 
facts. 

ban  tha  Interior  Department  changed 
S^BUJOOD  kllowatto  Ita  claim  for  firm  power. 
Idaho  Power  Co.  asked  me  to  aupply 
detailed  studies  of  how  I  reached 
reaulte  in  my  brief  stotement.     I  waa 
for  thto  work  and.  of  course,  did  mtich 
Intensive      research      in      order      to 
subatanttote  the  figures  which 
Into  the  necessary  oomputetlona. 
preaent  claim  of  l.ia«,000  kilowatts  to 
equ4lly  unsoxmd  exoept  for  certain  assumed 
aa  to  the  flow  of  the  Snake,  the 
and   other   streama   upon   which 
to  generated  and  that  only   certain 
planto  would  be  operating.    Thto  ccm- 
dltl4n  wouU  not  be  In  effect  if  the  Belto 
pro;act  were  now  in  existence.  It  will 
be  in  tfect  after  the  whole  stretch  of 
Snake  and  the  Coltunbia  is  developed, 
to  merely  a  catch  flgtue  to  beguUe  unln- 
voters. 
Portland  olBce  ot  the  Army  Engineer 
computed    in    Auguat    1961    that   the 
HeUs  Canyon  project  would  be  ciq>abto 
power,  both  at  the  site  and  trom  in- 
generating  plants  below,  of  035.000 
when  the  Snake  River  irrigation  to 
developed  and  the  Columbia  and  tha 
have  had  all  tha  power  planU  ooa- 

Installed. 
much-heralded  report  of  John  8.  Cot- 
who  has  been  advertised   as  formerly 
engineer  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
.  but  who,  I  understand,  held  only  a 
engineering  poaltlon.  on  page  43 
700,000  kUowatta  as  the  prime  ou^^Mit 
Canyon  high  dam  when  tha  whoto 
to  developed.    The  report  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Rectoma- 
dated  June  15,  1963,  on  page  M  gives 
,fOO  kilowatts  as  the  ultimate  firm  power 
high  BeUs  Canyon  Dam  both  at  site 
increaae  downstream. 
Biter's  report  seema  to  be  a  legitimate 
study,  but  in  order  to  make  a 
for  the  hl|^  Helto  Canyon  Dam  as  com- 
to  the  present  program  for  three  dama 
Idaho    Power    Co.,    he    mora    than 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  three  dams 
even  then  (page  38)  shows  the  cost  per 
-year  from  the  three  dams  as  925. 
from   the   high   dam  •23.30   per  kilo- 
There  to  no  excuse  whatever  for 
material  locrease  in  the  estimated  coat 

dama  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  ptons. 
1  tare  been  ailvtoad  that  a  substantial  con- 
to  wUliag  to  undertake  the  constnic- 
of  the  project  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
$130  minion.    Riter  used  the  figiire  of 
If  he  had  uaed  somewhere  near 
cost  that  really  may  be  expected,  the 
per  kilowatt-year  for  the   three-dam 
to  reduced  to  about  918  per  kllowatt- 
as  compared  to  the  tSSJO  eatlmate  of 
Helto  Canyon  Dam  power.    Both  these 
ta  include  the  additional  power  genar- 
at  lower  projecta. 

ahculd  know  that  the  tow  setting 

1he  Federal  Power  Commission  requires 

body  to  grant  licenses  only  if  they  moat 

develop  tha  natural  resources  ta- 

Tha  law  ii>acmcally  direcu  that  If 

Pommlsalon  finds  that  a  project  should 

constructed  by  the  Federal  Government  It 

so  report  to  Oongrsaa.     If  tha  Federal 

^■""'*v-t«'^  llnda  that  the  high  dam 

Ckayoa  to  dtoUnctly  best.  It  would 

authortty  to  teU  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 

the  high  dam  would  have  to  ba  built  or 

woold  not  ba  granted.    All  thto  huUa- 

abont  tha  veaant  admlntotratkm  aiv- 
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Ing  away  aomeiblng  which  tha  paopla 

to  Just  tha  kind  of  political  bunk  thftt  «• 

should  vtew  with  susptdon. 

Fassnai,  Puur  Burbiob  to  teaao  ^owia 
8«  amaT 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

When  the  htotory  of  our  era  in  the  Padfie 
Nortbwest  to  written,  I  beUeva  the  decision 
of  Secretary  ICcKay  to  abandon  tha  great 
dam  site  in  Helto  Canyon  to  the  comparatively 
pygmy  program  of  development  planned  by 
tha  Idaho  Power  Co.  will  rank  as  a  dtoaatrous 
blunder. 

Hydroelectrldty,  generated  from  niahlng 
streams  Ilka  the  Snake  River,  to  ttoe  Korth- 
west's  only  prime  source  of  fuel  to  support 
Industrial  payrolls.  We  have  no  oil.  no  nat- 
ural gas.  no  commercial  coal  depoalta.  As 
recently  as  June  31  the  press  reported  that 
imemployment  in  Oregon  far  exceeded  tha 
national  average.  Our  dominant  industry 
to  lumber,  but  timber  has  been  cut  faster 
than  it  grows— at  the  adverse  rate  of  1.1  bU- 
lion  cubic  feet  annually,  according  to  Ora- 
gon  Stete  College. 

In  view  of  thto  situation,  doca  It  make  aenaa 
to  settto  for  merely  the  partial  tapping  of 
water  power  reaoureea?  If  electricity  to  not 
cheaper  here  than  alaawhare.  nuuiufaeturlng 
based  on  power  becomes  Imposslbto  becausa 
Industrlea  locating  In  the  Padfie  Mcrthwaat 
must  add  on  eoatly  mountain  frelghct  ratea 
to  ship  their  products  to  marketing  oantara. 
Is  it  wise  to  authortoc  private  exploitetlan  of 
HeUs  Canyon,  which  will  have  to  charge  sub- 
stantially higher  power  ratea  than  a  Gov- 
ernment dam  would  levy? 

Both  the  Redanaatlon  Bureau  and  the 
famous  308  report  of  the  United  SUtes 
Army  engineers  have  propoaed  construction 
of  a  vast  dam  In  HeUs  Canyon.  Thto  to  in 
contrast  to  three  smaU  dams  planned  in  the 
locaUty  by  Idaho  Power  Co.  But  Sec- 
retary McKay  has  withdrawn  the  Govern- 
ment dam  and  announced  that  he  favors  tha 
Idaho  Power  program. 

What  can  the  pabUc  batleva  iriaoat  tbe  two 
oppoalng  pltMBt 

I  wUl  rely  on  netthar  the  Government  nor 
tha  povper  company.  I  wlU  quote  flguraa 
contained  in  an  exhaustive  study  made  by 
John  S.  Cotton,  a  consiiltlng  engineer  of 
international  reputation.  Mr.  Cotton  has 
advised  the  city  of  Seattto,  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona and  such  foreign  nations  aa  Turkey, 
Israel,  Japan.  Pern  and  China  imdsr  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Mr.  Cottcm  said  that  tha  high  Federal  dam 
In  Helto  Canyon  waa  "from  aU  polnte  of  vtow 
superior  to  tha  schemes  propoaed  by  Idaho 
Power  Co."  He  also  declared  that  tha  power 
company  program  was  not  economically  feas- 
ible and  that  the  construction  of  the  Inderal 
dam  in  the  great  chasm  "would  provide  000,- 
000  low-cost  additional  kUowatta  which 
otherwlae  would  be  lost  forever." 

On  top  of  aU  thto,  Mr.  Cotton  annrmneed 
that  Snake  River  power  from  the  Federal  dana 
could  be  deUvered  at  Industrial  oeaters  for 
•19.08  a  kilowaU-year  whUa  tha  thrae-dam 
project  of  Idaho  Power  woiUd  charge  cus- 
tomers •41.07  a  kilowatt-year. 

Even  before  release  of  the  Cotton  report, 
the  St.  Lonto  Post-DtoiMtoh  sent  two  trained 
reportera  to  tha  Pacific  Northwcat  to  analyaa 
the  situation.  Thto  newspaper  h^  won 
mcx^e  Pulltaer  prises  than  any  other  daUy  in 
America.  Listen  to  just  one  eogcnt  sentence 
written  by  ito  reporters: 

"^nder  tha  prblie  plan,  there  would  ba  a 
strong  llkelihond  that  much  nuire  of  the 
power  from  Halto  Canyon  would  be  avaltobto 
for  power-hungry  industrial  ar^^^  of  tha 
Northwest,  such  as  Seattto.  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, and  the  WUlamette  Valley  to  the  south. 
than  under  the  company  plan." 

And  Robert  W.  Lucas,  editor  of  the  Denver 
Poet.  lias  added  that  the  Federal  dam,  by 
storlBc  water.  eouM  provUto  400,000  extra 
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kilowatts  of  power  downstream  on  the  Co. 
lumbla  River  system  during  the  dry  season. 

Par  better,  In  my  opinion,  to  leave  the  Helto 
Canyon  damslte  untouched  than  to  develop 
it  only  partiaUy.  Then,  at  least,  we  woxUd 
not  have  spoUed  it  for  future  generations. 

Memories  may  be  short,  but  we  should  re- 
member that  the  Pacific  Northwest  went 
tbroxigh  thto  whole  controversy  once  before. 

A  private  utility  company  propoeed  a  smaU 
dam  at  Kettle  Falls  on  the  Columbia,  above 
the  site  suggested  for  a  mammoth  project  to 
be  known  as  Grand  Coulee.  Thto  smaU  dam 
would  have  prevented  erection  of  a  high  dam 
at  Coulee,  because  the  CoiUee  Reservoir 
would  have  flooded  the  works  at  Kettle  Palto. 

But  farslghted  men  blocked  thto  short- 
changing of  the  Northwest's  fut\ua.  They 
refused  to  swap  the  Grand  Coulee  horse  for 
the  Kettle  Falto  rabbit.  Where  would  thto 
region  be  today  if  the  pygmy  program  at 
Kettle  Falto  had  triumphed  over  the  grand 
program  at  CoiUee?  Where  would  be  the 
aluminum  to  buUd  60,000  planes  a  year  for 
defense  of  America?  Where  wotUd  be  the 
power  to  stoke  the  Hanford  atomic  plant? 
Where  would  be  the  power  tor  shipyards, 
chemical  plante,  plastic  operations,  and  ether 
new  indxistrles? 

The  future  of  the  Northwest  to  geared  di- 
rectly to  an  abundant  supply  of  low-cost 
hydroelectrldty.  If  the  Government  aban- 
dons the  magniflclent  damslte  In  Helto  Can- 
yon, are  other  similar  power  sites  safe? 

Furthermore,  the  Stete  ot  Idaho,  domain 
of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  experienced  a  popu- 
lation increase  of  only  13  percent  between 
1940  and  1950,  as  compared  with  39  percent 
in  Washington  Stete.  where  vast  quantities 
of  cheap  power  from  Federal  dants  have  con- 
tributed to  prosperous  manufacturing  pay- 
roUs.  such  as  the  Boeing  Aircraft  plant. 
These  payrolls  bolster  free  enterprise. 

Power  to  different  from  other  natural  as- 
sets. A  coal  mine  can  be  partially  used  and 
then  shut  down  for  a  time.  Farmers  can 
tin  a  few  acres  and  later  plow  some  more. 
But  once  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  com- 
mences the  partial  development  of  Helto  Can- 
yon, it  wUl  be  impossible  ever  to  go  back 
and  recapture  the  600,000  low-cost  kUowatte 
which  Mr.  Cotton's  study  has  warned  wUl  be 
"lost  forever"  imless  the  high  dam  to  con- 
structed. 

What  win  the  Northwest's  people  of  the 
future  say  of  us  if  we  tolerate  the  pygmy 
development  of  thto  marvelous  power  site  In 
the  deepest  chasm  In  America?  The  names 
of  such  Americans  as  Theodore  Booeevelt. 
Herbert  Hoover,  George  W.  Norrto,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  Charles  L.  McNary  are 
proudly  associated  with  Federal  dams  which 
fully  utUize  the  energy  of  mighty  rivers.  Do 
you  beUeve  for  a  single  fleeting  moment  that 
Secretary  McKay,  who  haa  given  the  go- 
ahead  to  the  Idaho  Power  program,  would 
want  one  of  these  pygmy  dams  on  the  Snake 
river  named  In  hto  honor? 

Lkfa  Cnacx  Tom  Pacts 

MX.     SCHAKCK'S     BXSUTTAX. 

If,  Instead  of  quoting  newspaper  reporte 
from  Colorado  and  St.  Louto,  Mr.  Neuberger 
had  looked  in  engineers'  reporte,  he  would 
know  more  of  the  facte  about  power  on  the 
Snake  at  Helto  Canyon. 

Bureau  of  reclamation  1040  report  on  the 
Columbia  basin  estimates  860,000  kUowatte 
as  high  dam  firm  power.  In  ite  1948  Helto 
Canyon  Project  report  it  gives  854.000  kUo- 
watta at  the  dam  and  from  plante  below 
during  1  year  very  favorable  to  HeUs  Can- 
yon water  supply. 

Portland  ofllce  of  army  engineers  (August. 
1951)  estimated  that  the  high  dam,  both 
at  site  and  below,  woxUd  furnish  635,000 
kilowatts  firm  power  after  fuU  development 
of  power  and  irrigation. 

Just  before  voters  discarded  the  last  ad- 
mlntotratioo.  the  Interior  Department  en- 


gaged engineers  to  make  reptvte.  obviously 
to  bolster  the  high  dam.  One  wsa  John 
8.  Cotton,  termed  an  engineer  of  interna- 
tional repute.  (He  to  not  named  among 
26,000  listed  in  Utest  edition  of  "Who's  Who 
in  Engineering").  Inconsistencies  in  hto 
February,  1953,  report  would  take  many 
pages  for  listing.  However,  he  gives  893.000 
kUowatta  as  eventual  firm  power  for  high 
dam  (at  site  and  below)  and  608,000  kilo- 
watte  for  the  3  dama  propoeed  by  Idaho 
Power  Co. 

J.  R.  Riter,  Chief,  Hydrology  Branch,  Bur- 
eau of  Reclamation,  on  June  16,  1963,  gave 
679,000  kUowatte  for  high  dam  firm  power 
and  509.000  kUowatte  from  the  3  dams  and 
costa  of  •33.30  per  kilowatt  year  from  the  high 
dam  to  •36  for  the  3  dams.  To  get  thto 
slightly  favorable  point  for  high  dam  proj- 
ect, he  skyrocketa  the  3  dams'  cost  from  the 
•130  mlUion  estimate  of  Idaho  Power  Co. 
to  •286,800,000  (disclaiming,  however,  au- 
thorship of  the  final  figure).  With  real 
caste  of  the  dams,  used  on  Riter's  schedule, 
it  would  run  •le  for  the  3  dams  to  63330 
for  the  high  dam. 

Figure  of  1,134.000  kUowatta  from  the 
high  dam,  which  the  uninformed  keep 
ranting  about,  was  reached  by  assuming 
that  7  plante  for  which  congress  has  appro- 
priated no  money  would  be  in  use.  that  no 
other  plante  would  be  buUt,  that  the  Co- 
lumbto  would  be  at  the  lowest  fiow  point 
it  reached  in  80  years,  that  the  Snake  would 
have  a  more  favorable  fiow  than  it  has  in 
some  years — these  conditions  alone  would 
give  thto  amount  of  power. 

PaXVAn    PtAN    BLTTMDXa 
MX.  NKUBXROXX'S  XXBXnTAX. 

I  will  reply  potnt-by-pwint  to  Mr.  Schank's 
extremely  able  presentetlon. 

1.  Hto  argument  against  the  constitution- 
ality of  Federal  power  development  at  Helto 
Canyon  to  likewise  an  argument  against 
BonnevUle,  Grand  CoiUee,  and  aU  the  other 
dams  which  have  brought  payrolto  to  our 
region.  On  June  19  the  New  York  limes,  a 
great  newspaper  devoted  to  the  capiteltotlc 
system,  defended  Government  power  projecta 
because  "they  could  not  have  been  carried 
out  under  any  imaginable  form  of  private 
enterprise."  Remember  that  there  were  peo- 
ple who  once  labeled  ss  "unconstitutional" 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  Lewto  and 
Clark  Expedition.  Does  Mr.  Schank  beUeve 
Hoover  Dam  to  unconstitutional? 

3.  Mr.  Schank's  reference  to  a  power  short- 
age reminds  me  of  the  old  adage,  "Never 
mention  charcoal  to  a  cook  who  has  burned 
the  dinner."  I  believe  we  would  have  a  worse 
power  shortage  if  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  were 
in  full  sovereignty.  With  Federal  power 
available  from  Bonneville,  the  average  farm 
and  home  in  Oregon  could  use  5,243  kilo- 
watt-hoxurs  during  1951.  But  In  the  Stete 
of  Idaho,  where  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  kept 
out  Federal  lines,  the  average  consumpUon 
was  only  4,500  kUowatt-hours. 

3.  Every  independent  survey  has  shown 
that  the  Government  dam  would  tep  more 
of  the  energy  of  the  Snake  River  than  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  projects.  Even  the  respect- 
ed Army  engineers  included  HeUs  Canyon 
as  a  Government  dam  in  their  famous  308 
report. 

4.  Mr.  Schank's  concluding  argument  to 
misleading,  in  my  opinion.  How  can  the 
FMeral  Power  Conmilsslon  render  an  im- 
partUl  verdict  when  Secretary  McKay  has  de- 
liberately withdrawn  plans  for  a  high  Federal 
dam?  According  to  the  Denvo:  Post  of  June 
31,  "Secretary  McKay  himself  has  openly  en- 
dorsed the  Idaho  Power  plan."  Further- 
more, the  new  administration  haa  just  ap- 
pointed a  foe  of  the  Helto  Canyon  project  to 
the  Commission  membership. 

6.  Mr.  Schank  has  made  a  reference  to  "po- 
litical bunk."  I  do  not  agree  that  it  to 
"political  bunk"  to  favor  full  development 


of  great  power  sites  In  the  pubUc  interest. 
Such  hydroelectric  projecta  were  built  by 
the  Government  as  early  as  the  regime  of 
Theodore  Rooeevelt.  It  was  not  "politieal 
bunk"  when  Teddy  jtromoted  thto  wtoe  pol- 
icy. 


Scaatc  RespoBs3>uity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARI^ 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Senate  Responsibility.'* 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  July  17,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Skmatk  Rksponsixiutt 

The  Matthews  case  brought  to  a  head  a 
growing  feeling  that  hunting  for  Commu- 
ntota  does  not  require  the  spraying  of  reck- 
less charges.  It  to  apparent  that  any  effort 
to  pass  the  matter  off  simply  as  the  mtotake 
of  one  man  won't  succeed. 

In  the  Senate  itself  there  to  recognition 
that  the  basic  fault  to  with  a  method — that 
Mr.  Matthews'  generalized,  unproved  charges 
against  Protestant  clergymen  were  altogether 
too  typical  of  the  method  used  by  the  Sen- 
ate's permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations. 

Three  minority  members  of  the  committee 
have  resigned  in  protest  against  Chairman 
McCaxtht's  handling  of  the  committee. 
Specifically  they  refused — after  the  majority 
voted  to  give  the  chairman  sole  control  of 
the  staff  of  33 — to  take  responslblUty  where 
they  had  no  voice. 

Senators  are  also  becoming  aware  that  the 
committee's  sensational,  meat-ax  attacks 
have  gravely  damaged  the  Voice  of  America 
and  the  USES  Ubraries  at  a  time  when  there 
to  special  need  for  them  in  the  strttggle  of 
ideas.  The  Senate  cannot  escape  ite  share 
of  blame  for  thto  weakening  of  the  American 
front  against  communism. 

Senator  MonaoincT  has  carried  the  Issue  to 
the  floor  in  a  vigorous  speech  denouncing 
the  committee's  irresponsible  methods  and 
reminding  the  Senate  of  Ita  tUtlmate  respon- 
slbUlty.  He  referred  particularly  to  the  new 
attack  tounched  to  cover  the  retreat  in  the 
Matthews  case — a  threat  to  subpena  Allen 
DviUes,  Director  of  the  Central  InteUigenoe 
Agency.  He  pointed  out  that  Congress  haa 
Itself  legislated  to  protect  thto  sensitive 
agency  froni  investigations  which  would 
hamper  ita  operations. 

Facing  trouble  over  this  issue  with  the 
NatioxuU  Security  CouncU  the  Junica-  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  hastened  to  make  a 
compromise.  He  has  also  asked  the  minority 
Members  to  return  to  the  subcommittee  and 
invited  them  to  suggest  changes  in  our 
methods.  Washington  dtopatches  indicate 
they  remain  dlssattofled  not  only  with  one- 
man  rule  but  with  the  whole  un-American 
buainess  of  assuming  a  man  to  be  guUty 
untU  proved  innocent. 

Bipartisan  demand  for  reform  of  the  com- 
mittee's personnel  and  methods  to  overdue. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  Matthews 
case  has  partly  awakened  Congreas  to  Ita  re- 
qionsibiUty  for  irreeponsible  methods. 

If  sufllclent  attention  to  centered  on  cor- 
recting methods,  peraonalltlea    whether  ot 
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mm — wB  DO*  otaetvc  the  tmet  timt  Oeaaan- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLET  H.  KILGORE 


IN  THK  SBIVATX  QP  THE  UMXTSD  8TATBS 

Monday,  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  letter  I 
have  recelred  on  the  proposed  immunity 
statute.  Senate  bill  16.  from  John  M. 
Kemochan,  director  of  tbe  Legislative 
Drafting  Research  Fund  of  Columbia 
University. 

Before  the  Senate  acted  on  this  bin.  I 
had  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  a  mnnber  of 
letters  from  leading  members  of  the  bar 
who,  in  response  to  my  invitation,  sent 
me  their  comments  on  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  from  committee. 

Mr.  Kemochan's  letter  is  of  partleidar 
interest,  as  his  comments  go  to  the  re- 
vised form  of  Senate  bill  16.  in  which 
it  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoaD, 
■•  follows: 

CoLxngmtA  ThnrsBflRT 
nr  THs  CiTT  or  Ifcw  Tonr, 
Mew  York.  JV.  Y^  JtOf  18. 1953. 
Bob.  R.  IC  Kxlgokx. 

United  States  Senate. 

Senate  OUlee  Suildinu. 

Washington,  D.  C 

ICt  Dzax  Sknatos  Kilgobk:  Prof.  Noel  T. 
DowUng  referred  to  me  for  reply  joxa  letter 
requesting  comments  on  tbe  bUl  (S.  19)  re- 
lating to  Immunity  for  witnesses  testtfylng 
before  congressional  committees.  Professor 
DowIlQg  bas  been  away  from  tbe  nnlirerslty 
for  some  weeks  and  tbls  reply  was  delayed 
untU  I  could  discuss  It  wltb  bim.  BaTtng 
Just  learned  tbat  tbe  bin  was  passed  by  tbe 
Senate  on  July  9, 1  bave  revised  my  comments 
so  tbat  tbey  are  applicable  to  S.  16  as  tbxis 
adoptad.  I  send  tbese  comments — concitrred 
In  by  Professor  Dowllng — In  tbe  bope  tbat 
tbey  may  yet  prove  of  some  assistance  to  you. 
Two  copies  are  enclosed  so  tbat.  If  you  deem 
tt  desirable,  you  .nay  send  one  to  tbe  House 
committee  wblcb  will  consider  tbe  bill. 
Tbare  Is  no  objection  to  Insertion  of  tbls  ma- 
terial In  tbe  CoNoaassioNAi.  Racoan. 

It  Is  my  view  tbat  8.  16  should  as  a  mini- 
mum be  subjected  to  publle  bearings,  to 
furtber  study  and  to  redrafting  before  n  la 
presented  for  final  adoption.  Purther  con- 
sideration mlgbt  well  lead  to  a  judgment 
tbat  no  sucb  legislation  Is  advisable.  As  you 
undoubtedly  know,  tbe  law  and  policy  issues 
raised  by  Immunity  bave  far-reacblng  impli- 
cations and  are  complex.  Neither  S.  16  nor 
Its  history  nor  tbe  accompanying  report  per- 
suades me  tbat  these  issues  bave  been  ade- 
quately reviewed. 

Tbe  Immunising  of  criminals  at  tbe  tax- 
stance  of  legislative  committees  operating 
In  varying  political  contexts  Is  a  prospect 
fratigbt  wltb  possibilities  of  danger  for  law 
enforcement.  Serious  questions  arise  also 
as  to  tbe  appropriateness  of  congressional 
exercise  of  tbe  immunity  power  and  as  to 
tbe  effect  of  tbat  exercise  upon  tbe  poal- 
tlon  and  treatment  of  witnesses  befor* 
comntttees.  Cven  though  legldatlve  par- 
tfonlat^  may  buy  intonnatloik  sorely 
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by  qoogrsas.  it  la  xx>t  dear  that  the  attcsid- 

ean  be  josttfled.    Surety  such 

oagbt  not  to  be  provided  for  by 

except  after  a  rigorous  examination 

pubUe  abing  al  tbe  whole  subject.    If 

is  adopted,  tt  should  ecmtain  masi- 

safcgnsrds  against  abuse,  insuring  a 

careful  weighing  o<  all  relevant  factora 

interests  before  any  individual  Inmiu- 

ts  granted. 

are  a  few  at  the  polnta  which 
to  me  to  be  suggested  by  S.  16.    They 
my  conviction  that  it  is  unwise 
( Songress  to  proceed  on  tbe  UU  without 
furtber  study. 
The  effort  made  in  8.  16  to  solve  the 
problem  of  control  over  grants  of  im- 
does   not   seem    whcHIy   successful, 
be  questioned  whether   a  week  is 
time  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
thoroughly  his  sources  of  informa- 
Iforeover.   it  seems  desirable  to  re- 
that  a  committee's  communication  to 
attorney  General  be  In  writing  and  be 
regarding  the  questions  to  be  asked 
he    witness     whose    immunization    la 
This  would  benefit  both   the  At- 
Gcneral     and    the    eonunlttee.     It 
lae  some  of  the  practical  difflcultlcs 
p^-esentlng  an  Immuniaatlon  issue  for  a 
by  one  or  both  of  tbe  Houses  of  Coo- 
when  such  a  vote  is  required.    To  en- 
care  and  deliberation  tj  tbe  com- 
er the  chamber  considering   Inunu- 
attention  should  be  also  given  to  siich 
Itles  as:   longer  tlaae  allowances;   a 
that  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
be  physically  present  when  testimony 
cdmpelled;  and  a  requirement  of  a  two- 
thirds  favorable  vote  by  the  (Camber  con- 
to  pass  tbe  authorising  resolution. 
8.  16  diosa  not  appear  to  meet  satis- 
factorily the  dlAenlties  created  by  Pederal- 
relationships.    For  examine,  it  is  prob- 
that  Oonpeas  has  power  to  grant  im- 
from  prosecution  for  oftsnses  against 
law.    Tbe  broad  terms  oS  8.  16  coiild 
tMten  to  indicate  that  such  a  power  is 
to  be  exat:lsed.    If  the  exercise  la 
should  not  tbe  interest  of  StaU 
I  inf  oroement  authorities  be  considered  in 
on  individual  grants?     If  the 
Is  not  intended,  a  eoaspulsory  self- 
probaMy  not  envisaged  by  the 
or  Federal  Constitutions  may  be  the 
result  of  requiring  some  witnesses 
Seme  wltneaess  may  prefer  Fed- 
x>ntempt  sanctions  to  ^qixisure  to  State 
In  any  event,  the  language  of 
should  make  the  Intent  plain.    Theae 
other   important  consequences   of   the 
State     problem     warrant     a     more 
painstaking  atody  than  appears  to  have  been 
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8.  16  extends  to  all  congressional  com- 
■Bitl^es.  but  it  la  not  dear  that  this  broad 
is  neeesaary.    Beyond  thla.  it  may 
I^CTtlnent  to  aak  whether,  aa  a  general 
.  the  oranmlttees  most  likely  to  invoke 
immunity  are  also  those  most  likdy  to  do  so 
reasoned,  judicious  manner. 
8.  16  doea  not  expressly  Indicate  that 
et  immnutty  are  opm  only  to  wit- 
actually  protected   by  the   privilege 
self-incrimination.     The   American 
&ssociatlon'fe  Model  Bteto  Witneas  Im- 
munity Act  shows  how  this  problem  can  be 
See  Amarleaa  Bar  Aaaoclation  Com- 
n    cm    Organlaad    Crime,    Organised 
and  Law  Inforcement  (voL  n  (1063), 
167-106). 

8.  16  doea  not  Insure  avallabUl^  of 

records  of  the  bnmuntty  transaction 

sbe  compelled  teatlmony.    Such  reecwds 

be  moat  Impcrtant  to  altmesf  as  well 

the  Ooiigrwsa,  the  Department  of  Jos- 

and  the  courts. 

cordial  psrsonal  n^mdm.  I  am. 
Tours  viry  truly. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

aw  MKW  TOXK 

nr  THB  HousK  OF  KBvasarTKTvniB 
Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution. Senate  Joint  Resolution  3,  would 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tuticm  to  provide  that  the  Executive 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  at  any  time  to  any 
taking  of  private  property  other  than 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  statute  law. 

The  proposal  was  evidently  addressed 
primarily  to  the  President's  seizure  of 
the  steel  mills.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
now  invalidated  that  seizure.  To  the 
extent  that  the  amendment  would  be 
declaratory  of  the  steel  decision,  it  is 
unnecessary.  To  the  extent  that  it  would 
go  further,  it  is  undesirable. 

Thus,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
apparently  app^  in  time  of  war  as  wen 
as  in  peace.  The  Executive  Is  barred  at 
any  time.  At  least  three  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  majority — Justices 
Prankf  urter.  Jackson,  and  Burton — how- 
ever, emphasised  that  the  Steel  case  did 
not  arise  in  time  of  declared  war  or  im- 
minently t^ireatened  fnvasimi.  SInee  it 
would  seem  clear  from  the  decision  that 
Congress  can  in  any  event  control  Presi- 
dential action,  if  it  so  desires,  it  would 
seem  imwise  to  attonpt  by  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  deal  with  the  sadden  and 
unforeseeable  emergencies  that  might 
arise,  for  example,  in  the  event  of  a 
large-scale  hostile  Invasion  or  bombing 
of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  apply  to  any  taking  of  property. 
whether  or  not  related  in  any  way  to  a 
labor  dispute.  In  this  aspect  it  would 
appear  to  create  serious  proMems  in  two 
areas  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Steel  case. 

One  of  these  concerns  the  powers  of 
military  officers  during  war.  In  United 
States  V.  RusseU  (13  Wall  823).  a  ease 
arising  during  the  Civil  War.  it  was  held 
that  military  otHcen  could,  without  stat- 
utory authority,  seize  vessels  needed  for 
military  transport,  and  that  the  United 
States  was  liable  for  Just  compensation 
in  respect  of  such  seizures.  See  also 
Mitchell  v.  Harmony  (13  How.  115).  In 
United  States  v.  Pacific  Railroad  (120 
U.  S.  234).  a  military  commander  was 
held  empowered,  without  statutory  au- 
thority, to  destroy  private  property  in 
the  face  of  an  advancing  enemy,  without 
creating  liability  for  compensation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  ap- 
plicati(m  of  these  principles  is  now  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  in  Caltex  (.PhO- 
ipjUnes)  Inc.  v.  United  States  (100  P. 
Supp.  970  (Ct  Cls.) ,  certiorari  granted. 
May  6.  1952).  a  case  invcriving  the  as- 
sure and  destruction  of  property  in  the 
PhiUpirfnes  in  1941  and  1942.  Adoption 
of  the  proposed  amendment  might  cast 
serious  doubt  on  the  legal  status  of  any 
comparaUe  measures  that  might  have 
to  be  taken  in  tbe  future  in  the  erenl  oC 
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foreign  invasion  of  tbe  United  States 
or  its  territories. 

The  other  area  is  that  presented  by 
cases  of  so-called  implied  taking.  An 
example  is  United  States  v.  Causby  (328 
U.  S.  256) ,  which  held  that  a  landowner 
can  recover  compensation  for  loss  of 
value  of  his  property  resulting  from  re- 
peated flights  over  It  of  Army  and  Navy 
planes,  although  no  statutory  proce- 
dures for  the  taking  of  property  had  been 
pursued.  A  like  result  has  been  reached 
in  a  number  of  cases  involving  the  flood- 
ing of  laLds.  for  example.  United  Staies 
V.  Lynah  ( 188  U.  8. 445) .  Compare  Ports- 
mouth  Co.  V.  United  States  (260  U.  S. 
327),  involving  repeated  shooting  over 
land,  and  Cities  Service  Co.  v.  McGrath 
(342  U.  8.  330).  holding  that  a  right  to 
just  compensation  could  be  implied  if  a 
seizure  of  corporate  bonds  authorized  by 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  resulted 
in  the  imposition  on  an  American  corpo- 
ration of  liability  abroad  to  holders  of  the 
bonds.  In  these  cases  the  deprivation 
of  plaintiff's  property  was  not  specifi- 
cally intended  or  foreseen,  so  that  resort 
to  statutory  condemnation  procedures 
would  have  been  impossible  or  imprac- 
ticable. Thus  in  the  circxmistances  of 
these  cases,  executive  action  which  in 
fact  results  in  a  taking  of  property,  al- 
though condemnation  procedures  were 
not  followed,  is  treated  as  a  "taking" 
under  the  fifth  amendment,  so  as  to  con- 
fer a  right  to  sue  the  United  States  for 
just  compensation.  The  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  by  declaring  that 
private  property  can  be  taken  only  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  statute  law,  would, 
if  adopted,  appear  to  cast  serious  doubt 
on  the  right  to  recover  compensation  in 
such  cases. 

It  would  not  seem  that  either  of  these 
lines  of  authority  was  intended  to  be 
overruled  or  questioned  in  the  Steel 
case.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black 
makes  no  reference  to  these  6ases  and 
would  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  situa- 
tion actually  before  the  Court — that  is, 
the  power  to  seize  industrial  property 
in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  express- 
ly distinguished  both  United  States 
against  RusseU  and  United  States 
against  Causby.  from  the  case  before 
the  Court  Justices  Prankfurter  and 
Burton  would  appear  to  have  confined 
their  opinions  to  the  proposition  that  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Steel  case,  the 
seizure  was  invalid  because  It  contra- 
vened what  they  regarded  as  an  express 
decision  by  Congress  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  that  there  should  not  be  seiziures  in 
labor-dispute  cases.  The  other  Justices 
in  the  majority  made  no  reference  to 
the  cases  mentioned  above. 

Accordingly,  tbe  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  Is  undesirable  and 
dangerous.  Quite  apart  from  its  effect 
in  the  area  of  labor  disputes,  it  would 
seem  of  vital  importance  to  preserve  the 
nonstatutory  powers  of  requisitioning 
or  destroying  property  which  can,  in 
case  of  necessity,  be  exercised  by  mili- 
tary authorities  in  a  theater  of  war. 
Obviously,  in  the  face  of  an  advancing 
enemy  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the 
military  always  to  resort  to  statutory 
procedures  for  condemning  property. 
In  addition,  the  amendment,  if  adopted. 


might  result  in  a  doilal  of  mi  effective 
remedy  to  injured  persons  in  the  area 
of  the  so-called  "implied  taking**  cases. 
In  those  cases,  also,  to  require  resort  to 
statutory  procedures  would  be  self-de- 
feating because  the  situation  is  one  in 
which  the  Executive  does  not  know  in 
advance  that  there  will  be  any  t^^Kjpg 
of  the  properljr  in  question. 


Senator  Monroaey's  ''Pan  BlaiT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  27.  1953 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  July  18,  1953.  referring  to  the  tJT^e  of 
"pan  mail"  I  have  received  in  the  course 
of  my  current  disagreement  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCakthtI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccoko. 
as  follows : 

Senator  MomoMET's  Mail 

Senator  Moivsonet  has  performed  a  public 
service  by  inserting  in  tbe  CX»NGSEssioifAL 
Bacoao  tbe  abusive  "pan  mail"  be  received 
foUowlng  a  speech  directed  to  some  of  the 
Important  issues  raised  by  Senator  McCUa- 
TRT's  methods.  For  this  exhibit  Is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  two  disting^uishlng 
cbaracterlEtlcs  of  the  maU — the  mall  received 
by  newspapers  or  the  mall  received  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — Inspired  by  the  McCarthy 
controversy.  The  Star  can  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  authority  of  experience. 

About  as  percent  of  the  abusive  maU  re- 
ceived by  Senator  Monkonxt,  he  said,  came 
from  members  of  that  dank  fringe  of  deprav- 
ity made  up  of  tbe  writers  of  anonymous 
letters.  These  creatures,  Uving  in  a  slimy 
underworld  of  their  own  and  feeding  darkly 
on  the  poisons  they  exude,  are  always  with 
us.  It  is  true.  There  is  something  about  the 
McCarthy  controversy,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  a  singular  attraction,  and  they 
swarm  like  maggots  to  his  defense. 

The  other  characteristic  of  the  Monroney 
mail  exhibit  is  a  curious  intolerance.  This 
quality  runs  like  a  pattern  through  the  let- 
ters which  were  signed.  What  makes  it 
curioiis  is  that  It  is  not  induced  by  intoler- 
ant  attack  on  Mr.  McCaetht.  It  results,  as 
in  Mr.  MoKBONXT's  case,  when  one  so  much 
as  dares  to  doubt  that  Senator  McCaxtht  is 
the  only  one  who  stands  between  us  and 
complete  subversion  by  the  Communists;  or 
when  one  does  not  agree  that  Senator  Mc- 
Castht  has  exclusive  monopoly  among  our 
public  officials  in  despising  Commiuilsts.  or 
exposing  or  prosecuting  them. 

Senator  Momeonxt's  speech  was  no  tirade 
against  Senator  McCAaTHT.  It  was  a  re- 
strained, orderly,  and  carefully  prepared  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  tbe  issues  created  over 
methods  foUowed  by  the  McCarthy  subcom- 
mittee and  Its  agents.  It  was  temperately 
worded.  Yet  the  speech  attracted  a  response 
reflecting  tbe  sort  of  blind  intolerance  mcve 
closely  associated  with  the  temper  of  a 
lyndiing  mob  than  with  written  communi- 
cation between  civilized  people.  Senator 
McCabtht  does  not.  of  course,  draw  all  of  his 
support  from  the  writers  of  anonymous  let- 
ters or  their  brethren  whose  crude  expres- 
sions place  them  in  the  category  of  eradc^ 


pots,  ms  abiUty  to  cadta  these  alementa, 
however,  is  the  soiirce  of  some  of  the  anxiety 
over  what  has  now  come  to  be  known  aa 
McCarthyism. 
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or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VXESIMIA 

m  THK  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  eloquent 
statement  Issued  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  and  the  Americah 
Book  Publishers  Council  on  the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  read  whatever 
they  choose. 

The  statement  has  been  reprinted  in 
the  July  9,  1953,  issue  of  the  Machinist, 
the  weekly  newspaper  ol  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  with 
the  following  introductory  comment: 

The  freedom  of  the  American  people  to 
read  whatever  they  choose  has  been  reaf- 
firmed in  an  eloquent  statement  Issued  by 
the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
American  Book  Publishers  Ck)imcU.  These 
two  organizations  represent  the  Nation's 
librarians  and  major  book  publishers. 
Among  librarians  signing  the  statement  was 
Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress.  The 
Book  Publishers  Council  is  headed  by  Doxig- 
Iss  M.  Black,  president  of  Doubleday  St  (3o. 
The  librarians  approved  the  statement  at 
their  annual  convention  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  Book  Publishers 
Co\incil  voted  Its  approval  of  the  statement 
at  a  nweting  at  New  York  City.  Because  of 
the  statement's  Importance  the  Machinist 
is  reprinting  it  in  full  on  these  pages. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  state- 
ment deserves  the  attention  of  every 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  freedom  to  read  is  essential  to  our  de- 
mocracy. It  is  under  attack.  Private  groups 
and  public  authorities  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  are  working  to  remove  books 
from  sale,  to  censor  textbooks,  to  label  con- 
troversial books,  to  distribute  lists  of  ob- 
jectionable books  or  authors,  and  to  purga 
libraries. 

These  actions  apparently  rise  from  a  view 
that  our  national  tradition  of  free  expres- 
sion is  no  longer  valid;  that  censorship  and 
suppression  are  needed  to  avoid  the  sub- 
version of  poUtlcs  and  the  corruption  of 
morals. 

We,  as  citizens  devoted  to  the  use  of  books 
and  as  librarians  and  publishers  responsible 
for  disseminating  them,  wish  to  assert  the 
public  interest  in  the  preservation  of  th« 
freedom  to  read. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  these  at- 
tempts at  suppression.  Most  such  attempts 
rest  on  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  prem- 
ise of  democracy:  that  the  ordinary  citizen. 
by  exercising  his  critical  judgment,  wlU  ac- 
cept the  good  and  reject  the  bad. 

The  censors,  public  and  private,  assume 
that  they  should  determine  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  for  their  fellow  citizens. 

We  trust  Americans  to  recognize  propa- 
ganda, and  to  reject  obscenity.  We  do  not 
beUeve  they  need  the  kelp  ot  censors  to 
assist  them  In  this  task. 
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W^  do  not  bdlev*  they  ar*  prepwd  to 
•aerlilce  tbalr  hcrltacB  of  •  free  pr«a  tn 
order  to  tw  ptotecfd  agalnct  what  otben 
think  may  be  bad  for  tbem.  Wa  btilera 
they  itUl  favor  frae  enterpzlsa  In  Ideaa  and 
CApiwailnn 

We  are  aware,  of  oourae.  that  books  are 
not  alone  In  beinc  sabjeetad  to  efforta  at 
•uppreaalon.  We  are  aware  that  theae  ef- 
forts are  related  to  a  larger  pattern  kA  pres- 
sures being  broaght  against  edtieatlon,  tbe 
preas.  films,  radio,  and  telerlalon. 

The  problein  Is  not  only  one  of  aetnal 
eensotahlp.  The  shadow  of  fear  cast  by  these 
preasures  leads,  we  suq>ect,  to  an  even  larger 
voluntary  curtailment  of  expression  by  those 
who  seek  to  avoid  controversy. 

Such  pressure  toward  conformity  is  ptrhaps 
natural  to  a  time  of  uneasy  change  and  per- 
vading fear.  I^Mdally  when  so  many  of  our 
apprehensions  are  directed  against  an  Ideol- 
ogy, the  expression  of  a  dissident  Idea  be- 
comes a  thing  feared  In  Itself,  and  we  tend 
to  move  against  It  as  against  a  hostile  deed, 
with  suppression. 

And  yet  suppression  is  never  mora  danger- 
ous than  In  such  a  time  of  social  tension. 
Freedom  has  given  the  Dnlted  States  the 
elasticity  to  endure  strain.  Freedom  keepa 
open  the  path  of  novel  and  creative  solutions, 
and  enaUes  change  to  come  by  choice. 

Every  silencing  of  a  heresy,  every  enforce- 
ment of  an  orthodoxy,  diminishes  the  tough- 
ness and  resilience  of  our  society  and  leavea 
It  the  leas  able  to  deal  with  stress. 

Now  aa  always  In  our  hl^ory.  books  are 
among  our  p«atest  Instruments  of  freedom. 
They  are  almost  the  only  means  for  making 
genendly  available  ideas  or  manners  of  ex- 
pression that  can  Initially  command  only 
a  small  audience. 

They  are  the  natural  medium  for  the  new 
idea  and  the  untried  voice,  from  which  come 
the  original  contributions  to  social  growth. 
They  are  essential  to  the  extended  discus- 
sion which  serious  thought  requires,  and  to 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  ideas  in- 
to organised  collections. 

We  believe  that  free  communication  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  a  free  society 
and  a  creative  c\ilture.  We  believe  that  these 
pressures  toward  conformity  present  the,  dan- 
ger of  limiting  the  range  and  variety  of  In- 
qxilry  and  expression  on  which  oiur  democ- 
racy and  our  culture  depend. 

We  believe  that  every  American  commu- 
nity must  Jealously  guard  the  freedom  to 
publish  and  to  circulate,  in  order  to  preserve 
Its  own  freedom  to  read.  We  believe  that 
publishers  and  librarians  have  a  profound 
responsibility  to  give  validity  to  that  free- 
dom to  read  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
reader  to  choose  freely  from  a  variety  of 
offerings. 

The  freedom  to  read  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  Those  with  faith  In  free  men 
will  stand  firm  on  these  constitutional  guar- 
anties of  essential  rights  and  will  exercise 
the  responsibilities  that  accompany  these 
rights. 

We  therefore  affirm  these  propositions: 

1.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  for  publishers 
and  librarians  to  make  available  the  widest 
diversity  of  views  and  expressions,  including 
those  which  are  unorthodox  or  luipopular 
with  the  majority. 

Creative  thought  Is  by  definition  new.  and 
what  Is  new  Is  different.  The  bearer  of 
every  new  thought  Is  a  rebel  until  his  Idea  la 
refined  and  tested.  Totalitarian  systems  at- 
tempt to  maintain  themselves  in  power  by 
the  ruthless  suppression  of  any  concept 
which  challenges  the  establlsbed  orthodoxy. 

The  power  of  a  democratic  system  to  adapt 
to  change  Is  vastly  strengthened  by  the  free- 
dom of  Its  citizens  to  choose  widely  from 
among  conflicting  opinions  offered  freely  to 
them.  To  stifle  every  nonconformist  idea  at 
birth  would  mark  the  end  of  the  democratic 
procesa.  * 

Wltbermore.  only  through  the  constant 
of  weighing  and  selecting  can  the 


demofratle   mind   attain   the   strength   de- 

by  times  like  these.    We  need  to 

cot  only  what  «•  belteve  but  why  w* 

It. 

1  Publishers  and  Mbrarlana  do  not  need  to 

every  Idea  or  presentation  contained 

books  they  make  available.    It  would 

confllet  with  the  public  Interest  for  them  to 

their    own    political,    moral,    or 

views    as    the   sole    standard   for 

what  books  should  be  published 
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mind  and  the  Increase  of  learning. 

do  not  foster  education  by  imposing  as 

the  patterns  of  their  own  thought. 
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8.  ]  t  is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  for 
pubUiihers    or    librarians    to   determine   the 
acceptability  of  a  book  solely  on  the  basis 
personal  history  or  political  aflllla- 
of  the  author. 

should  be  Judged  as  a  book.    No  art 

llt^ture  can  flourish  If  It  Is  to  be  meas- 

by  the  political  views  or  private  Uvea 

creators.    No  society  of  free  men  can 

flourish  which  draws  up  lists  of  writers  to 

it  will  not  listen,  whatever  they  may 

\o  say. 

present  laws  dealing  with  obscenity 
be  vigorously  enforced.     Beyond  that. 
iB  no  place  in  our  society  for  ta\x%- 
Kfforts  to  coerce  the  taste  of  others,  to 
adults  to  the  reading  matter  deemed 
suitable  for  adolescents,  or  to  inhibit  the 
efforts  of  writers  to  achieve  artistic  expres- 
sion. 
To 


some,  much  of  modem  literature  is 

But   is    not    much    of   life    itself 

We    cut    off    literature    at    tbe 

If  we  prevent  serious   artists   from 

with  the  stuff  of  life. 

and  teachers  have  a  responsibility 

the  yoiing  to  meet  the  diversity  of 

In  life  to  which  they  will  be  ex- 

as  they  have  a  responsibility  to  help 

ieam  to  think  critically  for  themselves. 

are  affirmative  responsibilities,  not 

simply  by  preventing  them  from 

works  for  which  they  are   not   yet 

In  these  matters  taste  differs,  and 

»nnot  be  legislated;  nor  can  machin- 

devised  which  wUl  suit  the  demands  of 

gfoup  without  limiting  the  freedom  of 


deplore  the  catering  to  the  inmiature, 
r<tarded  or  the  maladjusted  taste.    But 
concerned  with  freedom  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  to  it  that  each  indl- 
book  or  publication,  whatever  its  con- 
price   or   method   of  distribution.   Is 
with  In  accordance  with  due  process 


not  In  the  public  Interest  to  force  a 
to  accept  with  any  book  the  prejudg- 
of  a  label  characterizing  the  book  or 
as  subversive  or  dangerous. 
Idea  of  labeling  supposes  the  ezlst- 
itf  Individuals  or  groups  with  wisdom 
del  ermine  by  authority  what  is  good  or 
f<r  the  citizens.  It  supposes  that  each 
Indlvl  lual  must  be  directed  In  making  up 
his  ml  nd  about  the  ideas  be  examines.  But 
Amerl  »ns  do  not  need  others  to  do  their 
thlnkyig  for.  them. 

is   the   responsibility   of  publishers 

l^rarlans.  as  guardians  of  the  people's 

to  read,  to  contest  encroachments 

iiat  freedom  by  Individuals  or  groups 

to  impose  their  own  standards  or 

upon  the  community  at  large. 

inevitable  In  the  give  and  take  of  the 

procesa  that  the  political,  the 

moral]  or  the  aesthetic  concepts  of  an  Indi- 


vidual or  grotq;>  will  oeoatoiany  eolttde  with 
those  of  another  individual  or  group. 

In  a  free  society  each  individual  is  free  to 
determine  for  himself  what  he  wiahea  to 
read,  and  each  group  Is  free  to  determine 
what  It  will  recommend  td  Its  freely  associ- 
ated members. 

But  no  group  has  tbe  right  to  take  Um 
law  into  its  own  hands,  and  to  Impose  tta 
own  concepts  of  politics  or  morality  upon 
other  members  of  a  democratic  aodety. 
Freedom  is  no  freedom  if  it  is  accorded  only 
to  the  accepted  and  the  inoffensive. 

7.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  publishers  and 
librarians  to  give  full  meaning  to  the  free- 
dom to  read  by  providing  books  that  enrich 
tbe  quality  of  thought  and  expression.  By 
the  exercise  of  this  afltomative  reaponalbllity, 
bookmen  can  demonstrate  that  the  answer 
to  a  bad  book  is  a  good  one.  the  answer  to 
a  bad  idea  is  a  good  one. 

The  freedom  to  read  la  of  llttie  eonsa- 
quence  when  expended  on  the  trivial;  it  Is 
frustrated  when  the  reader  cannot  obtain 
matter  fit  for  his  purpose. 

What  is  needed  is  not  only  the  absence  of 
restraint,  but  the  poaltlve  imivlalon  of  op- 
portunity for  the  people  to  read  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said. 

Books  are  the  major  channel  by  which  th« 
intellectual  inheritance  la  handed  down, 
and  the  fHlncipal  means  of  its  tasting  and 
growth.  The  defense  of  their  freedom  and 
Integrity,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  serv- 
ice to  society,  requires  of  all  booknten  the 
utmost  of  their  facultiea.  and  deeenrea  of  all 
citlaens  tbe  fullest  of  their  support. 

We  state  these  propositions  neither  lightly 
nor  as  easy  generalizations.  We  here  stake 
out  a  lofty  claim  for  the  value  of  books.  We 
do  so  because  we  believe  that  they  are  good. 
possessed  of  enormous  variety  and  useful- 
ness, worthy  of  cherishing  and  keeping  free. 

We  realize  that  the  application  of  these 
profMeitlons  may  mean  the  dissemination 
of  ideas  and  manners  of  expreaslon  that  are 
repugnant  to  many  persons.  We  do  not  state 
theee  propositions  in  the  comfortable  belief 
that  what  people  read  is  unimportant. 

We  believe  rather  that  what  people  read 
Is  deeply  important;  that  ideas  can  be  dan- 
geroxis;  but  that  the  suppression  of  ideas  la 
fatal  to  a  democratic  society.  Freedom  it- 
self is  a  dangerous  way  of  life,  but  it  is  oura. 


Freedom  Lacks  License  for  Eri 


EXTENSION  OF  REliAARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

Of  axoBou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friiay.  July  24. 1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgrla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  16,  1953,  the  Christian  Index,  an 
official  Baptist  publication  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  published  an  editorial  com- 
mending Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry,  paMtat 
of  the  Momingslde  Baptist  Church. 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  for  his  activities  as  chair- 
man of  the  Oeorgria  Literature  Commis- 
sion.  and  urging  him  to  continue  in  that 
position.  Also  published  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Christian  Index  is  an  article 
by  Dr.  Wesberry  entitled  "Freedom  Lacks 
License  for  Evil,"  in  which  American 
morality  and  ethics  and  the  existing 
dangers  the]*eto  are  most  ably  presented. 

Under  unanimous  consent  granted,  I 
insert  herewith  the  editorial  and  article 
from  the  Christian  Index: 

PuAsx,  Da.  WxaBsaiT 

Stay  In  there.  Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry. 
Tou  had  a  thankless  Job  from  the  beglnnimc 
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as  efasirman  of  Georgia^  Literature  Commis- 
sion. It's  been  roiigher  than  your  friends 
anticipated  but  If  you  resign  the  commis- 
sion had  Just  as  well  fold. 

Tbe  dally  papers,  and  tbe  Atlanta  papoa 
in  pc  rticular,  have  been  unkind  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  have  branded  your  group  as 
censors  when  even  the  office  boy,  if  he  reada. 
knows  it  has  no  power  of  itself  to  censor. 

It  gives  front-page  to  a  distributing  com- 
pany which  says  it  won't  withdraw  any  more 
obscene  trash  from  the  newsstands  without 
court  action.  It  doean't  bother  to  add  it 
was  voluntary  action  in  the  first  instance — 
that  your  commlasion  has  no  police  power 
other  than  that  of  any  citizen.  We  cite  this 
as  typical  of  their  bias. 

Obscene  books  and  magazines  and  the  like 
have  no  place  In  our  State.  Eliminating 
them  is  not  damaging  freedom  of  the  preaa. 
Freedom  to  use  the  highways  isnt  freedom 
for  a  drunken  fooL  Freedom  for  a  polioe- 
man  to  carry  a  gun  isn't  freedom  to  shoot 
and  kUl  all  persons  in  sight.  Let  the  mis- 
guided papers  yelp.  It  isn't  often  they  have 
an  excuse  to  write  so  often  of  their  favorite 
tbeme. 

But,  Dr.  Wesberry,  if  you  quit,  it  will  be 
Just  about  the  third  strike  for  the  commis- 
sion. It  will  be  a  long  time  before  another 
effort  is  made  to  bury  this  rot  sold  by  little 
men  tot  flnandal  gain. 

FUDoic   Lacks   Itcanm  roa   Evil 

(By  James  P.  Wesberry,  chairman,  Georgia 

Literature   Commission) 

America  was  founded  upon  the  highest  ex- 
ample of  morality  and  ethics  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Unfortiuately.  today  there  is. 
in  the  words  of  ex-President  Hoover,  "a 
dangerous  weakening  of  morality  and  ethical 
standards  in  pubUc  life  generally." 

The  very  foundations  upon  which  our 
great  Republic  rests  are  being  eaten  away  by 
immorality.  The  great  corruption  we  have 
witnessed  in  recent  years  in  public  life  1b  but 
a  reflection  of  the  lack  of  integrity  and  basic 
morality  in  our  Nation. 

I  am  vitally  concerned  that  America  shall 
be  on  Ood's  side.  I  tremble  to  think  that 
some  Indifference  of  mine,  some  lack  of  posi- 
tive action  should  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  conditions  which  remove  us  as  a  na- 
tion from  a  position  which  the  Lord  wlU 
supp>ort.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
interested  myself  as  an  ordinary  citizen  and 
as  a  Christian  minister  In  the  tragic  and 
deplorable  condition  of  unrestrained  publi- 
cation and  aale  ot  obscene  literature,  which 
threatens  to  smother  the  decency  of  America. 

murrxD  to  snvs 

When  the  Governor  of  Georgia  asked  me  to 
serve  on  this  Commission,  I  told  him  that 
I  was  a  btisy  pastor  and  had  far  nK>re  than 
I  could  ever  hop*  to  do.  I  told  him  that 
X  had  1,200  members  and  many  ot  their 
relatives  and  friends  looking  to  me  for 
spiritual  help. 

He  said,  "There  are  3'^  million  people  In 
Georgia  who  need  you."  I  did  not  want  the 
responsibility;  it  was  thrust  upon  me,  and 
I  have  such  deep  moral  convictions  that  I 
could  not  say  "no." 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  tbe  stand  I  have 
taken.  I  hope  some  day  a  niethod  more 
fully  acceptable  to  all  concerned  may  be 
worked  out.  If  there  la  •  better  alterna- 
tive solution.  I  ahotild  like  to  support  it.  - 1 
have  tried  to  do  my  best. 

PLANS  TO  KXSI6N 

The  added  responsibUities  Incumbent  upon 
me  in  this  fight  are  terrific.  I  expect  to  soon 
resign  this  position,  but  I  shall  ever  count  it 
a  privilege  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  no  uncertain  sound  to  the  world  as  to 
where  I  stand  regarding  obscenity. 

In  the  unimpeded  distribution  of  this 
salacious  literature  we  are  being  treated  to 
a  sorry  spectacle  of  modern  Ahabs  who  are 
willing  to  forsake  the  higbest  principles  at 


decency  to  attain  their  aslflab  «»ds.  If  thto 
were  not  true,  they  certainly  would  not  ooa- 
aeat  to  publish  and  peddle  such  litcratureu 


It  is  Indeed  tragic  and  alarming  that  many 
publishers  have  loi^g  ago  abolished  high 
ethical  standards  and  are  attempting  to  con- 
duct their  activities  under  the  protection  of 
some  of  our  most  priceless  traditions,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  press.  The 
truth  is  the  writers,  publishers,  and  distribu- 
tors of  this  filth  are  far  less  concerned  with 
protecting  these  inalienable  rtghts  and  free- 
doms than  with  assuring  themselves  a  profit 
by  any  means  whatsoever. 

Those  who  are  sincerely  oppoeed  to  any  sort 
ot  suppression  of  this  literature  in  the  belief 
that  a  form  of  censorship  would  inevitably 
result  are.  In  most  cases,  regrettably  unin- 
formed as  to  the  true  natiire  of  the  books  In- 
volved, or  are  imable  to  distinguish  between 
true  freedom  and  wanton  license,  or  have 
believed  false  statements  and  half-truths 
about  the  operation  of  the  Commission  which 
I  head  which  was  formed,  not  to  censor,  but 
to  investigate  and  report  on  conditions  and 
recommend  action  to  prosecuting  agenciea. 
rtavTLMBM  or  raMMoou. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  freedom  and 
decency;  freedom  is  not  a  privilege  for  some, 
a  burden  for  others;  It  is  not  an  unrestrained 
force,  a  rampaging  stream  rushing  pellmell 
over  the  property  of  the  defenseless.  Free- 
dom without  obligation  is  anarchy;  freedcxn 
with  obligation  is  democracy.  On  the  other 
hand,  freedom  can  be  a  dangeroxis  thing  iX 
translated  into  license. 

The  flag  of  freedom  will  never  be  hidden 
by  a  smokescreen  of  moral  indignation, 
but  at  tbe  present  time  true  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  may  indeed  suffer — not 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
eradicate  obscenity,  but  by  those  who  seek 
to  hide  a  vicious  cancer  of  literature  be- 
hind the  smokescreen  of  their  fight  against 
censorship.  It  la  high  time  for  all  of  us. 
Including  those  who  fear  censorship,  to 
begin  doing  something  about  cleaning  iip 
the  awful  mess  of  pornographic  literature. 

We  in  Georgia,  and  particularly  of  the 
conunission.  have  no  quarrel  with  the  press 
nor  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  I.  like  many  others,  would  gladly 
defend  the  freedom  of  the  press  with  my 
own  blood,  but  I  could  well  wish  that  the 
press  might  be  more  concerned  about  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  freedom  that  produces 
such  obscene  literature  as  they  would  never 
think  of  publishing  in  their  own  coliunns. 

The  press  is  mighty;  and  if  the  mighty 
press  of  our  land,  including,  of  course,  the 
religious  press,  were  to  really  come  out 
against  pornography,  we  could  soon  finish 
tbe  task  assigned  to  us  in  Georgia. 

Today  over  200,000  racks  are  literally  teem- 
ing with  magazines  and  pocket-sized  books, 
many  of  which  violate  every  standard  of 
decency,  and  many  of  which  have  to  be 
carted  from  the  publisher  to  various  news 
agencies  in  the  country  by  truck  because 
they  violate  United  States  postal  laws. 
Many  others  must  be  smuggled  across  State 
lines  in  private  automobiles  because  of  in- 
terstate commerce  regulations  against  trans- 
port of  pornographic  publications. 

STATX  LAWS 

In  every  State  except  one  today  there  exist 
strong  laws  against  the  publication,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  the  very  tyj>e  of  Uterature 
which  is  now  displayed  so  boldly,  but  few 
olQceis  of  the  law  will  ever  enforce  theM 
ordinances  except  under  pressure  of  an 
aroused  public  opinion. 

These  Ixxdu  have  been  described  by.  the 
Selective  Committee  on  Current  Porno- 
graphic Materials  in  Its  report  to  the  Nation 
December  81,  1952.  based  on  68  unbeUevably 
obscene  books,  as  entirely  devoted  to  "ob- 
scenity, violence,  lust,  use  of  narcotics,  blas- 
phemy, vulgarity,  pornography.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  sadism,  masocblam,  perversion. 


Ikomosezuality.  leahianlsm.  murder,  rape,  and 
nymphomanla,** 

neCBAOIKO  MOSALS 

We  have  been  ahocked  to  find  that  much 
of  this  moral  fUth  is  being  circulated  among 
children.  The  principal  of  a  leading  boys' 
high  school  In  Atlanta  recently  displayed 
certain  types  of  extremely  salacious  material 
which  he  had  found  in  the  pockets  of  bis 
students.  He  stated  that  during  the  past 
few  months  over  50  boys  were  found  to  have 
such  pornographic  literature  In  their  pock- 
ets. 

When  asked  what  he  regarded  as  the  moral 
result  of  this  material  upon  the  lives  of  his 
students,  he  said:  "This  very  stuff  has  sent 
three  boys  to  the  training  school."  He  said 
that  the  boys  learn  about  various  forms  of 
perversion,  such  as  sodomy,  from  this  litera- 
ture. 

Those  who  so  vlgorotisly  oppoee  the  fight 
against  obscenity  sxirely  cannot  be  aware 
of  the  terrible  malignancy  of  the  booka, 
magazines,  and  other  materials  at  issue. 
Many  of  us  have  waited  far  too  long  to  utter 
our  protest  and  to  opix>se  unrestrained  print- 
ing and  unlimited  distribution  of  that  which 
Is,  as  one  man  described  it*  "not  rotten,  but 
worse  than  rotten." 

ancxDT  roK  bvii. 

I  could  never  say  that  obscenity  la  an  evU 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  There  are  at 
least  five  methods  of  controUlng  poisonous 
literature. 

First,  through  the  application  of  the  Goa- 
pel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  had  a  re- 
deemed civilization,  we  would  not  have  thla 
problem.  If  men  had  the  mind  of  Christ, 
they  eoxild  net  publish  and  distribute  and 
sell  that  which  is  obscene. 

Second,  through  an  aroused  public  in- 
terest, and  we  may  safely  say  that  the  pub- 
lic is  being  increasingly  aroused  and 
alarmed  over  this  abortion  of  freedom  and 
transformation  of  liberty  into  license. 

Third,  through  education.  We  have  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  Southern  Baptists  and 
many  other  denominations  will  increase  their 
efforts  to  educate  their  constituency  con- 
cerning the  dangers  of  this  great  evil.  PTA** 
and  many  other  fine  organizations  are  Join- 
ing in  the  process,  beginning  in  the  home. 

Fovirth.  through  mutual  cooperation  with 
distributors.  This  we  are  earnestly  endeav- 
oring to  do  in  Georgia  and  are  receiving  fin* 
cooperation. 

Fifth,  through  legislation.  The  Commis- 
sion in  Georgia  was  created  to  encoiu-age  and 
aid  the  solicitor  general  in  the  administer- 
ing of  the  laws  of  the  State  regarding  ob- 
scenity which  are  among  the  strongest  in  the 
Katlon. 

The  moral  foundations  of  our  Nation  are 
not  only  threatened,  but  defied  by  pornog- 
raphy freely  circulated  and  hotly  defended. 
The  tide  of  decency  has  gone  out  in  much 
of  the  literatiire  of  today.  The  time  is  truly 
ripe  for  a  revival  of  decency  In  Americ*. 


Clitkt  OB  die  Arbitrary  Power  of 
Ckairmea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONET 

or  OKLAHOMA 


IN  IHB  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  MONRONET.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raoou  an  article 
entitled  "Checks  on  the  Arbitrary  Power 
of  Chairmen,"  written  by  Arthur  Krock, 
•enior  New  York  Times  correspondent. 
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Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rnxxo. 

aa  follows: 

Ik  TWtm  Natiok 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

yuMfw  on  TRx  AaamuBT  powsb  or  CHAoaaat 

WAeHiMOToif,  July  20. — The  new  Senate 
rule  proposed  by  Senator  Momtoirrr  was 
evoked  by  some  of  the  Investigatory  practices 
followed  by  Senator  McCaxtht,  and  It  must 
run  the  gantlet  of  ICcCAarBT's  supporters  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  to  which  It  has  been 
referred.  But  It  Is  a  broader  expression  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  arising  In  Con- 
gress against  arbitrary  and  unilateral  acts  by 
committee  chairmen  and  Inquiries  that  ex- 
ceed the  warrants  given  them  by  the  Senate 
or  Bouse. 

Three  chairmen  recently  have  been  the 
targets  of  this  feeling.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  overrode  the  determined  effort  of 
Representative  D.  A.  Rxkd  to  prevent  it  even 
from  considering  the  extension  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  that  was  urged  by  the  President. 
The  House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations formally  denied  to  Chairman  Cuuut 
S.  HomcAN  the  power  he  was  assuming  to 
appoint  Dumeroiis  subcommittees  to  conduct 
what  members  referred  to  as  "quickie"  in- 
vestigations. And  when  the  Democratic 
members  at  one  of  Senator  McCaxtbt's  sub- 
committees on  Government  Operations  re- 
signed in  a  body  after  Its  Republican  ma- 
jority voted  him  the  absolute  right  to  hire 
and  fire  the  staff,  they  labeled  the  future 
activities  of  the  subcommittee  with  a  word 
polltlciai<«  fear — '  st^r  chamber." 

Hobody,  i  .claling  the  Democrats  who  em- 
ployed this  startling  method  of  rebuking  a 
chairman,  knows  what  will  come  of  it  be- 
cause It  creates  a  situation  new  to  Congress 
and  makes  both  sides  vulnerable.  If  bloc 
resignations  became  even  a  limited  practice, 
the  minority  Members  of  Congress  could 
cripple  any  committee  work  of  which  they 
disapproved  for  any  reason,  an  Intolerable 
condition  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  public 
Interest.  If  majority  committee  members. 
disregarding  the  minority's  share  of  respon- 
sibility, vote  such  pmwer  to  chairmen  as  Mc- 
CaaTBT'8  Republican  colleagues  voted  him. 
the  minority  members  would  often  be  com- 
pulsorlly  associated  with  activities  and 
methods  that  were  falts  accomplls  before 
they  knew  these  were  even  contemplated. 

MONSONXT'S  pxrxposx 

The  piirpoee  of  Senator  Monxonxt's  pro- 
posed new  rule  Is  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  situation  by  requiring  the  Senate 
to  take  official  cognizance  of  what  its  com- 
mittees are  doing,  especially  by  way  of  in- 
vestigation. The  Vice  President  could  forbid 
the  continuance  of  inquiries  unless  over- 
ruled by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  And 
chairmen  would  be  required  to  make  periodic 
reports  of  their  group  activities  and  what  the 
general  nature  of  proposed  new  investiga- 
tions was  to  be.  If  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
agreed  that  a  committee — or,  with  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  full  committee  chairman,  a  sub- 
committee— was  e^)lng  outside  the  terms  of 
its  authorization,  or  engaging  within  that 
authorization  in  practices  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate disapproved,  discipline  could  then  be  ad- 
ministered. 

The  power  to  discharge  a  committee  from 
consideration  of  legislation  that  is  referred 
to  It  under  the  rules  already  is  possessed  by 
a  House  or  Senate  majority.  But  this  does  not 
specifically  cover  the  incidents,  centering 
about  Senator  McCaxtht,  that  produced  Sen- 
ator Monxonxt's  proposal.  It  strikes  at  the 
abuses  of  the  investigatory  function  of  Con- 
gress and.  most  Important,  would  make  It 
Impossible  hereafter  for  the  Senate  to  remain 
officially  ignorant  of  violations  of  its  warrasi 
to  certain  committees. 

But  the  chairmen  have  great  influenee  In 
Congress,  and   if   It  is  thrown  against  the 
Monroney  rule  the  results  wo\ild  inobablj 
be  fatal  to  the  suggestion.     Moreover. 
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argued,  and  truthfully,  that  mem- 
committees  themselves  have  made 
demonstrations   of   late    against 
they  believed  were  going  too  far. 
no  new  cures  are  required.     Mc- 
Is  now  on  the  defensive  for  the  first 
is  stuck   with   a   one-party   sub- 
The  excess-profits  tax  extension 
said   he   would  not  even   permit 
before  his  committee  is  now  law. 
cannot  start  any  more  quickie 
without  the  approval  of  his  col- 
This  type  of  argument  Is  usxiaUy 
in  Congress,  which  Is  allergic  to 
changes  in  its  rules. 

A   MATTXK  or  FBIDX   AND  THKITT 

It  sl  ould  be  especially  effective  In  this 
Instanc  e  because  chairmen  in  several  ways 
can  rei  rard  and  pimish  committee  members; 
the  gro  Lips,  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  par- 
ent bodies  are  disposed  to  follow  their  find- 
ings, risent  the  idea  that  they  need  exte- 
rior p<  llcing,  and  almost  every  member  of 
every  ;ommittee  hopes  to  be  a  chairman 
some  c  ay. 

Nevetheless,  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that 
the  blanches  of  Congress  have  generally 
shrunk  from  policing  their  committees,  as 
chalriBBn  have  been  loath  to  police  thelr 
subcon  mittees.  The  late  Senator  Walsh,  of 
Montai  la.  exposed  deep  corruption  in  the 
Hardin ;  era,  but  he  trampled  on  many  in- 
dividual rights  in  doing  so.  Justice  Black, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  a  Senator,  did 
the  sa^e  in  bis  shipping  Inquiry.  McCax- 
tht h4s  made  a  new  record  for  the  co\irse. 
But.  tl^oiigh  a  few  congressional  voices  were 
raised  In  protest  against  Walsh  and  Black, 
the  Seiiate  maintained  the  attitude  of  offi- 

rance  of  their  excesses.    And,  though 
lore  congressional  criticisms  of  Mc- 

are  heard,  the  Senate's  Ignorance  of 

es  are  still  officlaL 
|tONXT  would  put  an  end  to  this  con- 

His  formiila  is  probably  not  accept- 
:  iut  It  is  valuable,  anyhow,  as  another 
check  on  committee  chairmen  running  wild 
outside  their  frames  of  reference. 


Jk»  Victnu  of  tke  Koreaa  War 


CSION  OP  REMARKS 
JOHN  S.  COOPER 

or  XSMTDCKr 

IN  TOt  SKNATS  OF  THX  UNTTBD  0TATI8 


Mr. 


Monday,  July  27,  1953 


CXX>PER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanii  noiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ai  pendix  of  the  Rccoao  an  editorial 
entitle  1  "The  Last  Pull  Measure,"  pub- 
lishedjn  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing. I ;  is  a  moving  tribute  to  those  who 
have  i  iven  their  service  and  their  years 
in  the  Korean  war,  and,  above  all.  to 
those  ^  7ho  gave  "the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion"  to  the  cause  of  country  and 
freedo  n. 

Thei  e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  or  lered  to  be  printed  the  Rkcoko,  as 
follow^: 

Tkx  Last  Full  MxASVas 

hoxirs  from  now,  all  along  the  line 

acroas  Korea  from  the  mouth  of 

Im  River  on  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Sea 

below  Koeong,  men  dazed  by  sud- 

sll^nce  will  be  rising  to  their  feet.    This 

.  to  their  last  days,  they  will  remem- 

It  will  give  them  back  the  gifts  of 

wholeness  of  body  and  of  all  the 

opes  of  youth. 

hey  will  remember,  too,  those  others 
eciild  not  hear  the  order  to  cease  fire. 
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This  has  been  a  small  war.  and  far  away,  la 
a  land  few  soldiers  loved.  It  has  been  a  dxiU 
and  wearisome  war.  with  two  great  retreats, 
two  great  advances,  no  glamor  and  little 
glory;  a  war  in  mud  and  dust,  in  killing  heat 
and  wounding  cold;  a  war  demanding  the 
kind  of  courage  that  endures  and  the  kind  of 
loyalty  that  may  be  vague  about  interna- 
tional policy  but  won't  let  the  country  or 
the  company  or  the  next  man  in  the  patrol 
down.  These  men  fought  It — those  who  lived 
and  those  who  did  not  live. 

If  the  dead  could  parade  as  they  were 
when  they  were  young  recruits,  they  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  others.  Al- 
moet  all  soldiers  In  the  line  did  their  fuU 
duty,  some  did  more  than  their  duty,  but  it 
was  chance  that  picked  most  of  the  dead  to 
die  and  the  wounded  to  suffer.  Let  us  now 
remember,  on  this  day  of  Korean  silence,  the 
more  than  25.000  American  dead,  the  more 
than  100.000  American  wounded:  the  more 
than  184,000  South  Koreans  who  have  been 
killed  or  wounded:  the  13,500  other  soldiers 
of  the  United  Nations  who  suffered  death  or 
multilation  in  the  common  cause.  In  pain 
and  with  their  blood  these  young  men  un- 
derlined the  great  principles  of  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  gave  as  Lin* 
coin  said  at  Gettysburg,  "the  last  full  mea»> 
ure  of  devotion." 

On  this  day,  when  perhaps  the  singing  of 
a  bird  or  the  chirping  of  a  cricket  can  be 
heard  where  lately  the  guns  were  thundering, 
we  cannot  look  far  or  with  certainty  Into  the 
futiire.  Freedom  advances  along  the  dark 
highways  of  the  world,  but  not  always  with 
perfect  wisdom,  not  always  with  InfalUble 
patience.  But  in  the  deeds  of  these  young 
men  who  died  for  liberty  there  is  no  flaw. 
Theirs  was  the  ultimate  wisdom,  theirs  the 
eternal  patience,  beyond  all  criticism  and. 
in  the  silence  to  which  they  have  gone,  be- 
yond  all  praise. 


Factory  Girls  To  Take  Of  oa  Loaf  • 
Awaited  Tour  of  Earope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  INDIANA 

ni  THS  HOUSS  OF  RKPRXSEMTATIVSS 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord.  I 
insert  an  account  from  the  Skyliner,  the 
Trans  World  Airlines  employee  publica- 
tion, concerning  the  trip  of  the  Elex  Club 
of  Port  Wasme  to  Europe.  Upon  this 
subject.  I  have  previously  addressed  the 
House: 

Factobt  Oislm  To  Takb  Orr  on  Lono- 

AWAITSD  TOUK  or  XUBOPK 

FoBT  Watnx. — The  largest  single  group  of 
air  travelers  ever  to  cross  the  Atlantic  wUl     f 
take  off  from  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  airport 
in  three  special  TWA  planes  this  Saturday. 

Bound  for  London  on  the  first  leg  of  a  23- 
day  swing  through  Surope.  these  travelers 
are  mostly  women  factory  workers  from  the 
General  Electric  Co.  plants  in  Fort  Wayne, 
and  members  of  an  employees'  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Elex  Club. 

Their  average  age  is  38;  their  average  in- 
come is  $57  a  week.  Few  of  them  have  fin- 
ished high  school;  none  of  them  has  ever 
been  to  Europe  before.  The  tour  will  cost 
them  anywhere  from  $879  to  $1,022,  depend- 
ing on  whether  they  elect  to  take  the  15-day 
or  the  22-day  tovu*.  Most  of  them — 90  per- 
cent— have  choeen  the  22-day  tour,  even  - 
though  it  involves  time  off  without  pay. 
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The  girls  apparently  rtalUe  that  never  be- 
fore has  It  been  possible  for  factory  workers 
on  a  modest  salary  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe. 
Never  before  coxild  they  spare  the  time;  fast 
TWA  service  brings  London  within  12  to  15 
boius  of  New  York.  Never  before  could  they 
afford  the  passage;  TWA's  sky-tourist  fares 
have  cut  costs  to  a  minimum. 

The  trip,  which  Is  being  sponsored  by  tna 
Elex  Club,  independent  of  any  official  GE 
backing,  has  been  responsible  for  a  whole 
winter's  bustling  excitement  and  activity  In 
Fort  Wayne.  French  classee.  courses  in  do's 
and  donts  for  European  travelers,  shopping 
and  saving,  have  occupied  all  the  girls'  atten- 
tion. 

Many  of  them  cut  their  winter  wardrobe 
or  gave  it  up  entirely  in  order  to  save  money 
for  the  trip.  They  brought  their  own 
lunches  frran  home,  and  any  day  you  could 
■ee  them  sitting  aroimd  at  lunchtime  eating 
homemade  sandwiches  and  studying  French. 
From  TWAs  Mary  Oordon  (New  York-based 
Cherry  Shafer  Kellogg,  women's  sales-devel- 
opment supervisor)  they  got  tips  on  what  to 
wear  and  how  to  pack.  From  other  experts 
they  got  advice  on  how  to  be  ambassadors  of 
good  will  for  America.  They're  very  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  as  factory  girU 
they  have  an  important  public-relations  Job 
to  do  in  Europe. 

To  help  do  that  Job  they've  learned  all 
they  can  about  foreign  money  and  customs 
regulations,  they've  studied  tour  folders  of 
London,  Amsterdam,  Cologne,  Wiesbaden. 
Lucerne,  Milan.  Rome,  Paris,  and  the  Riviera. 

Irene  Meyers,  director  of  women's  activi- 
ties for  the  Fort  Wayne  planto  of  OS.  spark- 
plugged  the  Elex  tovu*.  She's  had  It  in  mind 
for  years,  but  this  was  the  first  year  when 
conditions  In  Kurope.  employment  at  home. 
and  low-cost  TWA  sky-tourist  farea  com- 
bined to  create  the  perfect  setup. 

Klex  Club  girls  have  been  on  tours  before, 
but  never  outside  the  United  States. 
Longest  previous  trip  was  to  New  York. 

It  is  expected  that  Clare  Booth  Luce  will 
receive  the  group  in  Rome.  There  will  be  an 
audience  with  the  Pope. 


StocktaldiM:  la  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  COOPER 

OF  KXMTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  27. 19S3       _ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Stocktaking."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  today 
commenting  on  the  situation  in  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  iHlnted  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

TRB  SrOCKTAKINa 

The  end  of  the  shooting  in  Korea  must  In- 
evitably invite  a  stocktaking.  Where  do  we 
stand  now  and  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Three  years  and  1  month  ago  the  Com- 
munists mounted  an  invasion  of  the  United 
Nations-sponsored  Republic  of  Korea.  They 
croesed  the  38th  Parallel,  drove  down  the 
peninsula  and  were  halted  only  when  the  Re- 
public was  almost  entirely  overrun.  They 
have  been  driven  back  bejrond  the  point  from 
which  they  started  and  after  3  years  of 
negotiation  have  agreed  to  a  cease-fire. 

The  situation  is  considerably  different 
from  what  it  was  on  June  35,  1950.  In 
some  respects  It  is  better.  In  some  respects 
It  is  undeniably  worse.    Ftom  any  point  of 


view,  except  that  an  end  has  been  put  to 
the  bloodshed  at  this  time,  it  is  grim. 

Several  things  must  be  put  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger.  The  United  Nations  took 
a  collective  action  to  condemn  an  aggres- 
sion (always  with  the  dissent  of  the  Soviet 
bloc)  and  16  of  its  members  made  a  positive 
contribution  in  the  field  toward  halting  that 
aggression.  The  principle  of  collective  secu- 
rity was  upheld.  The  Republic  of  Korea  waa 
kept  alive. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  action  in  BU>- 
rea  represented  something  of  a  regaining 
of  our  national  soul  and  our  national  con- 
science. We  did  a  difficult  and  costly  thing 
because  we  thought  It  was  right.  It  was. 
We  ended  a  policy  of  drift  and  reawakened  to 
the  dangers  that  confronted  us,  in  Asia  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  We  assumed  a  policy  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  commensurate 
with  our  strength.  Our  strength  was  in- 
creased. 

A  large  part  of  the  American  citizenship 
and  some  others  of  the  world's  peoples  got 
a  more  accurate  view  of  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  of  their  alma.  If 
some  Uluslons  were  shattered  it  is  all  to  the 
good,  since  the  illusions  were  treacherous. 
We  should  know  now  with  what  we  have  to 
deal. 

On  the  debit  side,  q\)ite  apart  from  the 
losses  in  lives.  Is  the  fact  that  the  basic  diffi- 
cuRies  in  Korea  have  not  been  resolved.  The 
peninsula  Is  still  divided.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  is  sUll  alive,  but  It  Is  stiU  limited  to 
sovereignty  over  only  a  part  of  the  Koreans. 
The  remainder  is  still  under  an  alien  domi- 
nation. The  Republic,  morevover.  is  stlU 
gravely  threatened. 

In  June  1950  there  were  about  350,000 
well-trained  and  fairly  well-eqtiipped  Com- 
munist soldiers  north  at  the  88th  Parallel. 
Today  there  are  more  than  a  million  of  them, 
far  better  equipped,  many  of  them  battle- 
hardened,  and  all  of  them  backed  up  by  a 
large  concentration  of  Soviet-supplied  air- 
craft in  Manchuria.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
truce  the  airfields  north  of  the  parallel  can 
be  repaired  "for  civilian  use."  with  the  repair 
subject  to  no  Inspection  from  without. 

The  final  assessment  can  be  made,  how- 
ever, only  when  the  political  problems  are 
resolved.  The  losses  will  be  vindicated  only 
if  there  Is  no  sacrifice  of  the  principles  for 
which  they  were  incurred.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  repeatedly  affirmed  that  its  objec- 
tive is  a  free,  united,  and  democratic  Korea. 
It  is  now  the  pxirpose  of  ite  members  to  pur- 
sue that  aim  by  political  rather  than  mili- 
tary means.  Losing  sight  of  that  objective 
now  can  compromise  the  integrity  of  the 
United  Nations  members.  Similarly,  the 
losses  in  resisting  aggression  militarily  can- 
not be  vindicated  if  there  is  now  the  thought 
of  rewarding  aggression  politically. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors have  undergone  a  change  of  heart. 
Unless  and  until  there  is  some  such  evidence 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  the  struggle 
by  whatever  means  are  necessary.  There 
may  be  a  truce  on  the  Korean  battlefields. 
There  is  as  yet  no  peace  in  Asia.  One  phase 
of  the  engagement  on  behalf  of  liberty  may 
draw  to  its  close.  The  long  struggle  Is  not 
yet  won. 


Tke  Work  of  a  Republican  Coiifre$s 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  DfOIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Juiy  27. 1953 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcord,  I  attach  a  feature  article 


from  the  LaGrange  Standard,  LaGrange, 
Ind.,  Paul  Rlddick.  editor.  As  it  is  timely 
and  informative,  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
of  general  interest: 

Tbx  Woxk  op  a  RzptTBLiCAN  CoNcaxss 

Republican  leaders  size  up  the  session  of 
Congress  drawing  toward  summer  adjoiirn- 
ment,  a  Republican  Congress  as  one  with  an 
impressive  record. 

The  GOP  Congress  is  scoring  one  major 
achievement — a  $10  bUlion  reduction  in  ap- 
propriations allocated  to  the  Oovenunent 
agencies  by  the  Truman  administration. 

It  also  aided  the  new  administration  In  an- 
other monstrous  operation — the  complete 
replacement  of  the  operating  command  of  a 
$75  billion  business — the  Government  itself. 
There  has  been  no  parallel  to  this  tvimover 
either  In  Government  or  business  in  all  his- 
tory. 

It  is  as  though  a  corporation,  many  times 
the  size  of  General  Motors  or  General  Elec- 
tric, suddenly  swept  out  all  officers,  all  di- 
rectors, and  all  superintendents,  bringing  in 
a  complete  new  array  of  commanders. 

The  last  time  the  Government  changed 
party  control,  it  waa  doing  a  $4,600,000,000 
business.     That  was  on  March  4,  1933. 

Congress  is  up  to  date  on  appropriation 
bills.  The  House  has  passed  14,  10  of  which 
have  gone  through  the  Senate  and  4  of  which 
have  been  enacted  Into  law.  The  Senate 
expects  early  passage  of  the  last  4  and  both 
branches  will  shortly  enact  the  other  6  now 
in  conference. 

The  record  is  good  but  not  complete  on  the 
11-polnt  must  legislative  program  laid  down 
at  the  White  House  last  May  11  by  Senate 
OOP  leader  Tarr  and  House  Speaker  Maxttit. 

1.  Reorganization  of  executive  agencies. 
Congress  has  approved  0  measures  and  has  4 
more  pending. 

2.  Appropriation  biUs,  as  already  outlined. 
S.  Statehood  for  HawaU,  passed  by  House 

but  languishing  in  Senate. 

4.  Amendments  to  Taft-Hartley  Act.  No 
action. 

5.  Extension  to  limited  Federal  controls. 
Reported  to  House  Jxily  8.  Enactment  ex- 
pected. 

6.  Ildelands  bill,  giving  States  Jiuisdietlon 
over  off-shore  oil  resources  enacted  into  law. 

7.  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Passed  by  both 
House  and  Senate  and  now  in  conference. 

8.  Customs  simplification.  Bill  revising 
customs  procedures  to  be  acted  on  by  Houise 
Monday. 

9.  Extension  of  old  age  and  survivors  insur» 
ance.    No  action  but  Under  study. 

10.  Extension  of  aid  to  schools  in  critical 
areas.  Construction  blU  passed  by  House 
July  9.    Senate  action  promised. 

11.  Addition  of  two  Commissioners  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     No  action. 


Fonrdi  of  Jdy  Trflwte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN  ^ 

or  KKIfTUCaET 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcnday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  QGUXN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  accorded  I  am  very  glad.  Indeed,  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Concrkssional  Rac- 
ORO  an  editorial  appearing  oa  July  4. 
1953  in  the  Star  and  Herald  of  Panama. 
The  editorial  utterances  of  this  news- 
paper of  the  Isthmian  Republic  have 
often  been  placed  in  the  Conobkssional 
Rkc<«i>  and  have  been  quoted  by  Mem- 
bers of  our  Congress  with  approval  and 
appreciation.    The   statements   in   the 
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present  editorial  are  highly  commeoda- 
tory  of  our  Nation  and  Its  f  onnden.  and 
of  our  ideals  and  achicTements.  They 
are  well  calculated  to  aid  in  brinsinc 
about  closer  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  and  for  this  reason 
should  have  the  widest  circiilation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Gloeiotts  Fuu«th 

One  htmdred  and  BeTenty-seren  yean  ago, 
%hm  British  oolonlw  established  on  the  At- 
lantle  ooact  (rf  North  America,  proclaimed 
their  Independence  from  British  nile  and  as- 
sarted before  the  world  their  "right  to  be  free 
•nd  Independent  states. " 

Since  that  far-away  day  in  July  1776.  those 
IS  Oolonlea  have  developed  In  freedom  to  the 
point  where  today — united  as  a  single  nation, 
the  United  States  of  America — they  are  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  free  world  in  the 
eurrent  struggle  against  the  assaults  of  Com- 
munist Imperialism  which  seeks  to  harness 
tbs  people  at  the  world  to  a  godless  and  hope- 
lass  creed  that  would  rob  them  of  their  hard- 
won  freedoms.  In  this  struggle  the  United 
States  stands  as  the  uncompromising  cham- 
pion of  these  human  freedoms  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  great  American  Republic  has  pro- 
gressed consistently  since  the  shedding  of  the 
colonial  yoke  in  1776.  No  doubt  this  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
founded  that  Nation — ^the  first  sovereign 
state  In  the  New  World — ^truly  believed  In 
freedom  for  themselves  and  freed<Hn  for  lOl 
men.  Thus  they  honestly  and  whcrfeheart- 
edly  opened  their  doors  to  an  people  who 
came  seeking  an  opportimity  to  live  in  free- 
dom and  who  preferred  the  hardships  of  life 
with  liberty  In  the  New  World  to  the  oppres- 
aloa  of  the  CM  World  systems. 

In  177  yetu^  the  United  States  has  pro- 
gressed tremendously  perhaps  because  its 
people  had  cut  themselves  off  quite  definitely 
from  all  thoughts  of  loyalty — spiritual  or 
otherwise — toward  the  overseas  lands  of  their 
birth.  They  decided  to  create  a  new  nation 
whose  people  would  be  free  from  any  yearn- 
ings for  the  old  homeland  or  the  Listltutlons 
and  things  which  the  past  represented.  For 
them  there  was  no  looking  back,  no  recall- 
ing that  they  or  their  fathers  had  been  chil- 
dren of  other  lands.  They  were  satisfied  to 
be  a  new  pec^e,  Americans.  ooUy  Americana, 
nothing  else. 

Today  the  people  of  the  great  American 
democracy,  the  descendants  of  those  hardy 
men  of  1776  and  of  those  who  came  after 
them  are  proud  of  their  American  mother- 
land with  its  new  ideal  of  life.  It  is  the  land 
that  has  given  men  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  ideal  of  freedc«n  a^d  the  love  ot 
Uberty. 

In  1776.  the  American  colonials  threw  over 
the  British  yoke  because  they  resented  the 
imposition  by  the  overseas  government  of 
taxes  without  their  consent.  "Taxation  with- 
out representation  Is  tyranny,"  they  pro- 
tested and  determined  to  oppoee  it  with  all 
the  force  at  their  disposal.  They  were  not 
dismayed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  no  trained 
armies;  that  they  had  very  little  money  with 
which  to  organize  and  maintain  a  fighting 
force,  and  that  they  faced  a  powerful  army 
which  included  strong  forces  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries recruited  by  thoee  who  sought  their 
submlasloii. 

The  determination  to  be  free  and  to  re- 
main free  was  such  among  tSe  colonists 
that,  undauntsd  by  the  tremendous  odds 
arrayed  against  them,  they  armed  as  best 
they  could  and  stubbornly  fotight  the  trained 
troops  sent  against  them  by  the  British 
Oown.  After  untold  sufferings— of  which 
Um  winter  camp  at  Valley  FVirge  was  an  epic 
of  endurance  and  determination  to  aohlevs 
an  objective  regardless  ot  cost  in  human 
suffering — the  colonists  triiunphed  in  17S1 
when  the  British  Army  sturendered  at  Tork- 
town.  Va.,  thus  bringing  tha  Bevolutlonary 
War  to  a  closa. 
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CBBM  the  period  when  the  new  Nation 
taow  Into  Its  place  as  a  member  in 
landing  or  the  world's  family  of  free 
With  the  sams  determination  that 
the  fight  for  freedom,  the  new  Amer- 
B^publlc  undertook  the  task  of  proving 
world  that  Its  democratic  form  of 
was  sound.    Six  years  after 
of  the  War  of  Independence— In 
new  nation  promulgated  its  Con- 
in  which  was  set  forth  the  powers 
Sovemment  and  the  rights,  freedoms, 
obligations  of  Its  dtlaens. 

In  1791  amendments  were  made  to 

to  include  other  freedoms 

I   freedom   of    religion,    freedom    of 

freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  ot  as- 

the  tight  to  petition  the  Oovernment 

redress  of  grievances,  freedom  from 

search  and  selzxire,  the  right 

by  Jury  and.  )\ist  compensation  for 

taken  for  public  use. 

Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 

States  still  so-ves  today  as  an  Inspl- 

uid  as  a  guide  to  all  fireedom-lovlng 

throughout  the  world  and  its  prln- 

4ave  been  embodied  in  the  charters  of 

nations. 

Bless  America"  reads  the  poet's  plea 

today  would  Indicate  that  this 

Ifatlon  has  Indeed  received  in  bounti- 

the  blessings  of  the  Creatcnr.    Its 

proclaimed  trust  in  Ood,  is  In- 

ot  a  deeply  religious  and  Ood-fear- 
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day  which  the  XTnited  States  cele- 
Iwlth  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  for 

tilings  for  which  the  United  Stetes 
we  find  pleasure  In  extending  to  the 
I  of  the  great  American  democracy 

toi  tay  share  life  with  us  on  the  Isthmxis, 

c^irdlal  congratulations. 


Bob  Taft,  Get  Wen  Fast 


1  XTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

T.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 
or  wmooN sxH 
HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTAITVES 

Fridav.  July  10. 1953 

Mr.  SBCTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks] I  am  Including  an  editorial  which 
appeased  in  the  Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening 
Times  of  July  18.  The  respect  and  ad- 
mlratlj>n  for  Mr.  Tatt  Is  national  in 
scope  and  the  editorial  which  I  shall  in- 
clude strikes  a  responsive  note  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country: 

Gkt  Will.  Fast 

Baaa  rr  Tatt's  treatment  and  surgery  have 
deprive  1  the  Senate  of  its  most  capable  ma- 
jority Isader  In  our  time  at  an  hour  when 
his  wls4lom  and  ability  Is  sorely  needed. 

We  a  e  told  the  Senator  will  be  unable  to 
return  :  or  the  remainder  of  the  current  ses- 
sion. 

It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  he  wni  have 
recover!  id  completely  and  will  be  ready  to  re- 
sume his  majority  leader  duties  when  Con- 
gress ritums  for  the  second  session.  By 
that  tiiae,  we  are  certain  his  skill  will  be 
needed  more  than  ever.  If  preamt  domestic 
and  Int  Bmatlonal  situations  develop  as  now 
Indicate  d. 

lieanvhUe.  Senator  Kkowulmd,  of  Cali- 
fornia, appears  to  be  doing  pretty  well  as 
subetiti  ite  qiiarterback.  Hs  has  been  In  close 
oonfereioe  with  President  Elsenhower  on 
paramo  imt  matlars  and  knows  the  Presl- 
Omxxf  i  Bind  on  1km»  Item*. 


At  the  same  time,  be  has  been  able  to 
check  the  congressional  pulse  on  many  Issues 
ot  top  Importance. 

It  appears,  however,  that  some  of  these 
matters  still  will  be  waiting  for  Bos  Tatt 
when  he  retxims  to  his  desk.  Senator  Kkow- 
x.ain>  probably  Joins  a  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion in  hoping  Senator  Tatt  will  be  able  to 
return  to  that  desk  and  take  over  the 
worries. 


SaDy  West,  af  Skakcr  Heiffyt,  Ohio,  a 
WeOesley  Collefe  Stodeat,  Looks  at 
toaFrMtke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27. 19Si 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  said  a  very 
warm  goodby  to  a  slim,  attractive  Ohio 
lass  whose  engaging  smile  and  sparkling 
personality  decorated  my  inner  ofUce 
during  part  of  this  summer. 

Miss  Sally  West.  21.  of  2976  Falmouth 
Road,  Shaker  Heights,  spent  6  weeks  in 
Washington  with  a  group  of  her  Welles- 
ley  College  classmates  and  others  afllli- 
ated  with  a  group  "interning"  in  the 
American  system  of  government. 

Sally,  who  Is  president  oi  her  college 
government  and  plans  to  teach  Ameri- 
can history,  drank  in  the  goings  and 
comings  of  the  Nation's  capital  from 
the  inside. 

She  slid  easily  into  the  fast-moving 
routine  of  my  office  and  did  scores  of 
worthwhile  jobs  for  me — everything 
from  sorting  mail  to  revising  my  per« 
sonal  appointments  notebook. 

This  very  inquisitive  and  intelligent 
young  lady  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  watch  Congress  in  action  during  im- 
portant debates  and  she  sat  In  on  sev- 
eral of  my  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
meetings. 

At  night,  as  cochairman  of  the  group's 
seminar  program,  she  busied  herself 
with  arranging  for  prominent  Wash- 
ingtonians  to  address  the  students  twice 
a  week. 

When  Sally  left,  she  submitted  a  re- 
port on  her  activities  and  observations 
while  in  my  office.  She  would  be 
shocked  to  know  I  am  winking  it  public. 
But  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  It 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  Just 
because  it  was  written  from  the  heart 
and  by  a  perceptive  mind  and  because 
it  says  some  things  which  should  be  said 
to  the  Congress. 

I  was  particularly  moved  by  her 
analogy  of  the  problems  faced  by  gov- 
ernment to  thoee  of  a  college  term 
paper.    She  said: 

The  problem  exists;  it  must  be  recognized; 
and  attempts  are  then  made  to  solve  it  as 
thoroughly  and  effectively  as  possible. 
There  are  many  approaches  and  interiure- 
tatlons;  the  more  information  <xis  has.  the 
more  difficult  it  Is  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
solution  because  more  sides  of  the  problem 
are  \inderstood.  But  a  creative  answer 
based  upon  research,  analysis,  evaluation, 
and  Judgment  of  the  student  or  ot  the  legis- 
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Utors.  Judges,  and  administrators  must  be 
reached  Every  day  men  and  women  at  all 
levels  of  government  are  using  their  abUlty 
and  discretion  to  solve  problems,  to  act, 
»nd  to  decide. 

From  my  Umlted  experience  at  the  con- 
cresslonal  level  and  having  looked  through 
the  windows  of  Mrs.  Bolton's  office,  I  now 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  final  resulU. 
Fondest  farewell,  my  dear,  and  may 
your  future  pupils  benefit  from  your  rich 
understanding  of  life  and  by  what  you 
have  learned  during  this  all-too-short 
visit  with  me. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  Miss  Sally  Wests  report  here- 
with: 

Six  Wxsks  n*  Washinotom,  D.  O. 
(By  Sally  West) 
As  a  member  of  the  WeUesley  internship 
program.  I  have  spent  6  weeks  in  the  office  of 
CoDgresswoman  Pkancss  P.  Boltow,  of  Ohio. 
Since  no  one  from  Wellesly  had  been  able 
to  describe  the  kind  of  experience  any  of 
xiB  would  have  in  Washington,  we  began  our 
work  without  preconceived  ideas  but  with 
the  desire  to  see  first-hand  the  mechanics 
of  our  Federal  Government  and  to  be  of 
some  help  in  our  respective  offices  or  agencies. 
Political  theories  and  policies  of  government 
can  be  absorbed  from  college  textbooks  and 
class  lectures,  but  without  an  actual  insight 
into  the  practical  realities  of  o\ir  political 
system,  any  knowledge  is  Incomplete. 

I  BtlU  do  not  know  what  an  Intern  should 
do— ss  we  compare  our  experiences  in  the 
evening  programs  or  over  the  breakfast  table, 
we  find  that  each  of  us  had  done,  seen,  heard, 
and  learned  a  variety  of  things.  However,  I 
believe  that  my  personal  experience  has  been 
nothing  short  of  a  perfect  combination  of 
actual  office  work  and  of  opportimities  to 
see  other  aspects  of  government. 

Miss  Mar]orle  dough,  Mrs.  Bolton's  exec- 
utive assistant,  was  very  careful  to  see  that 
I  was  busy  with  actual  work.  Not  knowing 
herself  Just  what  to  do  with  an  Intern,  she 
told  me  that  she  decided  I  should  do  some 
of  the  things  the  regular  office  staff  did,  to 
permit  me  to  "get  the  feel  of  routine  con- 
gressional ofllce  work."  ThU  practical  phi- 
losophy seems  to  be  the  right  approach  in 
integrating  an  intern  in  any  office. 

Also,  she  believed  that  my  work  should  be 
necessary,  not  Just  "work  for  work's  sake.- 
Thus.  I  felt  that  work  was  not  made  for  me 
to  do,  but  that  I  was  actually  helping  the 
office.  I  realise  that  problems  arise  In  any 
office  which  takes  on  an  extra  person  who 
does  not  Intend  to  become  a  pernument  mem- 
ber of  the  staff.  However,  because  there 
seemed  to  be  desk  room  for  an  extra  person 
and  since  the  staff  was  so  kind  and  helpful. 
I  did  not  feel  awkward  or  embarrassed  in 
coming.  (At  first,  some  girls  |ln  this  pro- 
gram] felt  that  they  were  nuisances  who  were 
placed  in  a  comer  to  stuff  mall.) 

The  actual  work  consisted  of  two  kinds: 
routine  secretarial  duties  and  several  proj- 
ect responsibilities.  I  keep  wondering  what 
I  would  have  done  if  I  hadn't  known  how 
to  type.  The  secretarial  aspects  of  the  work 
Included  packing  the  mall,  general  typing, 
a  few  errands,  typing  form  letters  and  some 
publicity  releases.  Naturally  the  proJecU 
were  more  interesting,  but  because  the  rou- 
tine secretarial  work  must  be  done  in  any 
office.  I  was  glad  to  be  subjected  to  it. 

The  projects  were  duties  Insignificant  in 
themselves  but  necessary  work  which  would 
only  have  been  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  valu- 
able time  by  the  very  busy  permanent  staff. 
The  press  file  was  organised,  categorized,  and 
brought  up  to  date  to  include  all  of  the  com- 
munications media  utUised  by  the  office — 
Cleveland  representatives  on  the  Washing- 
ton press,  Washington  press,  all  publications 
In  Cleveland.  Cleveland  and  Washington 
radio  and  television  contacts,  and  women  re- 
porters. 


The  black  book  (addresses  and  telephone 
numbers)  on  the  desks  of  Mrs.  Bolton  and 
Mrs.  Jane  Peigler  was  also  wganized  and 
brought  up  to  date  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  newest  appointments.  As  an 
extension  of  this  work,  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointments were  checked  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  compiled  in  several  different 
forms— cards,  lists,  in  notebooks  for  future 
reference.  I  think  that  the  notebooks  badly 
needed  revision,  but  even  after  6  months, 
the  new  administration  Is  making  continual 
changes  In  the  Important  posts  and  offices. 
Therefore,  new  names  wUl  still  have  to  be 
added  or  changed — I  hope  there  Is  room. 
Also,  I  feel  that  it  wiU  be  hard  for  Mrs. 
Bolton  to  get  accustomed  to  a  new  book 
when  stie  wants  names  and  ntunbers  in  a 
hurry,  as  she  does. 

But  by  far  the  most  Interesting  and  chal- 
lenging experience  concerned  the  so-called 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  legislation.  The 
numy  replies  to  Mrs.  Bolton's  letter  on  her 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  needed  organization,  compila- 
tion, analysis,  and  evaluation.  Each  of  these 
steps  had  to  be  worked  out  with  Miss 
Cloiigh's  suggestions.  I  certainly  hope  my 
final  outline  Is  helpful  in  any  step  taken  on 
this  legislation  in  the  future. 

Miss  Clough  has  been  very  lenient  In  allow- 
ing me  to  leave  the  ofllce  to  observe  interest- 
ing governmental  activity.    Because  she  did 
keep  me  busy  with  office  work,  I  felt  reluc- 
tant to  ask  her  i>ermlsslon  to  leave  the  (^ce 
at  first.    However,  at  her  suggestion,  I  went 
to  Congress  with  the  boys — John  D.  Simp- 
son and  Gene  Cohen  of  Mrs.  Bolton's  staff — 
and  to  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
hearing.    Then,  whenever  a  Senate  or  House 
committee  had   a  notable  witness,   I   took 
several  hours  off  to  attend.    Also.  I  attended 
sessions  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  regularly 
during    the    early    afternoon — Just    to    see 
who's  who  and  what  is  going  on  each  day. 
Tt>  date,  I've   heard  Harold  Stassen   and 
Secretary  Humphrey  (a  man  most  impressive 
for   his   honesty   and   down-right   common 
sense — someone     whose     Judgment     anyone 
could  trust  explicitly)  testify  before  the  Sen- 
ate  Appropriations    Committee;    the   House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunltttee  on  UNESCO,  on 
the  U.  N.,  and  on  the  session  concerned  with 
the  United  States  extension  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia; 
lAK^arthy's  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
and  the  Senate  Atomic  Energy  Committee. 
At  Mrs.  Pelgler's  suggestion  I  heard  Ambas- 
sador Hussein  lecture  on  the  Present  Regime 
In  Egypt.    My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not 
hear  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  dur- 
ing the  Rosenberg  case. 

I've  tried  to  make  a  daily  habit  of  read- 
ing Bud's  (Mr.  Simpson's)  red-marked  ar- 
ticles in  the  Congressional  Recobd,  and  we 
all  read  the  Washington  newspapers.  When 
almost  everyone  in  this  city  is  connected 
with  Government  and  therefcM-e,  knows  what 
is  happening  all  the  time,  you  Just  cannot  get 
behind  on  the  news.  I  have  never  felt  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  national  (after  all  when 
the  Capitol  1b  the  pulse  of  the  coimtry.  we 
should)  and  international  affairs.  As  Mrs. 
Bolton  once  commented,  "You  will  never 
read  the  newspapers  or  listen  to  radio  re- 
porters In  the  same  way  again."  How  true. 
The  entire  political  scene  is  fascinating. 

There  are  several  personal  observations 
which  must  be  mentioned— mainly  to  refresh 
my  own  memory.  When  we  leave,  many 
people  are  going  to  ask  what  we  received 
from  ovir  6-week  work  in  Washington.  I 
feel  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able experiences  anyone  could  have  the  op- 
portunity of  participating  In.  My  only  hope 
is  that  I  have  used  my  time  to  the  fullest 
advantage.  However,  whenever  you  attempt 
to  explain  what  you  have  learned,  heard, 
or  seen  (and  there  are  many  things  that 
cannot  be  revealed,  whafi  more,  explained). 


you  find  that  you  cannot  adequately  express 
yourself.  Being  In  Washington,  but  more 
particularly  working  in  Mrs.  Bolton's  office, 
has  given  me  the  intangible  sense  of  gov- 
ernment and  political  activity — a  "feel"  for 
the  kinds  of  pe<9le.  their  duties,  and  the 
many  pressures  which  influence  their  deci- 
sions and  actions. 

After  having  visited  other  congressional 
and  Senate  offices.  I  am  convinced  that  Mrs. 
Bolton's  ofllce  is  unique.  The  physical 
layout  is  more  ample  than  most,  but  addi- 
tional space  could  probably  be  filled.  I  had 
been  told  that  Mrs.  Bolton  was  one  of  the 
nuMt  active  and  hardest  working  Members 
on  the  Hill,  and  now  I  can  verify  that  state- 
ment. Her  interests  are  so  varied  and  her 
activities  are  so  widespread  and  demanding 
that  she  could  use  many  more  employees 
as  well  as  more  daytime  hours.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  office  is  very  logical  and  I  can 
see  that  Miss  Clough  U  continxially  trying 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  work. 
The  seven  office  staff  have  their  individual 
duties,  but  they  work  to  create  an  efficient 
unit  which  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
gresswoman.  Immediately  I  was  Impressed 
by  the  cordiality  of  the  office.  I  love  the 
way  Mrs.  Peigler  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Vin- 
cent answer  the  phone.  It  mxist  be  so  cheer- 
ing to  be  on  the  other  end.  Congressional 
offices  must  be  accessible  and  receptive  to 
all  kinds  of  visitors  and  their  requests.  I 
think  this  oflloe  is  exceptionally  inviting. 

Almost  more  than  anything  else,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  contrary  to 
many  peoples'  stereotypes  of  the  back-slap- 
ping, lazy,  dishonest  politician,  our  govern- 
ment servants  are  genuinely  attempting  to 
solve  the  burdensome  problems  faced  by  our 
country  in  the  most  constructive  way  that 
their  Judgment  and  experience  will  permit. 
The  functions  of  our  National  Government 
are  so  vast  and  the  problems  are  so  over- 
whelming that  few  people  realize  the  com- 
plicated forces,  pressures,  and  human  per- 
sonalities that  are  Involved.    An  analogy  can 
be  made  between  the  problems  faced  by  Gov- 
ernment and  those  of  a  coUege  term  paper. 
(But  how  much  more  complex  government 
is.)     The  problem  exists;  it  mvist  be  recog- 
nized; and  attempts  are  then  made  to  solve 
it  as  thoroughly  and  effectively  as  possible. 
There  are  many  approaches  and  interpreta- 
tions;   the   more  information  one   has,   the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  achieve  a  satUfactory 
solution  because  more  sides  of  the  problem 
are    understood.    But    a    creative    answer 
based  upon   research,   analysis,   evaluation, 
and  Judgment  of  the  student  or  of  the  legis- 
lators. Judges,  and  administrators  must  be 
reached.    Every  day  men  and  women  at  all 
levels  of  government  are  using  their  abiUty 
and  discretion  to  solve  problems,  to  act,  and 
to  decide. 

From  my  limited  experience  at  the  con- 
gressional level  and  having  looked  through 
the  windows  of  Mrs.  BoltoWs  office,  I  now 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  final  results. 
I  believe  that  for  the  most  part,  our  Govern- 
ment representatives  are  working  diligently, 
aware  of  their  great  responsibility  and  hop- 
ing to  achieve  the  most  positive  solutions 
their  capacity  permits. 

From  my  limited  personal  observations.  I 
have  been  more  impressed  by  the  Bouse 
committees  than  by  the  Senate  bearing.  It 
la  hazardous  to  generalize,  but — there  seemed 
to  be  a  greater  desire  for  personal  publicity 
by  some  Senators  than  for  asking  InteUlgent 
questions.  The  Congressmen  seemed  to  be 
more  ctmcerned  with  solving  our  national 
problems  and  for  getting  things  accom- 
plished than  for  attaining  acclaim  for  them- 
selves. Congressional  questions  were  more 
pertinent,  searching,  and  forthright  when 
compared  with  some  of  the  petty  questions 
and  far-fetched  remarks  made  by  a  few  Sen- 
ators. Perhaps  these  observaUons  are  en- 
tirely false  but  they  are  personal,  and  I  woiUd 
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b«  th*  flnt  to  Mtmlt  that  X  h«v«  not  ob- 
atTftA  enough  cUffarent  oommlttMS  or  ■••* 
•tons  to  form  »  Talk!  Jixlgment. 

I  cannot  thank  everyone  In  the  oAlee 
•notigh.  Half  the  Joy  In  being  In  Washing* 
ton  la  tha  aasoclattons  with  each  person 
here.  I  will  never  forget  ICss  Clough's 
cheery  welcome  which  lasted  the  entire  6 
wedcs.  Finally.  Bits.  Boltom  revealed  her 
generosity  and  Interest  when  she  gave  her 
lovely  sapper  for  the  entire  group.  This  ges- 
ture was  not  required.  Such  kindnesses  wUl 
be  remembered  forever.  Obviously,  I  am 
now  a  stanch  supporter  of  Mrs.  Boltoit, 
the  work  she  Is  doing,  and  all  that  she  stands 
for.    Can  I  campaign  for  her? 


A  KMtM  Anusikc:  Not  (Uod 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoMsar 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RKPRSSSNTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

ICr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  Peter 
Edaon  which  is  highly  interesting  in 
▼lew  of  the  armistice  which  has  just  been 
signed: 

OoTLOox  Nor  Oooo 
(By  Peter  Kdson) 

A  Korean  armistice  will  hatch  new  troubles 
for  the  United  States.  All  of  them  will  nest 
ta  the  so-called  "political  conference,"  or 
peace  conference  which  must  be  called  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  cease-fire  agreement 
goes  Into  effect.  That  should  put  It  some 
time  before  November  1. 

Nobody  knows  anything  about  this.  No- 
body knows  where  It  will  be  held,  who  will 
attend,  or  what  will  be  discussed.  Nobody 
knows  whether  the  conference  will  be  lim- 
ited to  writing  a  permanent  peace  or  wheth- 
bumlng  Issues  ot  the  Orient. 

When  Secretary  ot  State  John  ^Mter 
Dulles  told  his  press  conference  that  admis- 
sion at  Bed  China  to  the  United  Nations 
would  not  be  a  proper  subject  for  discus- 
sion at  this  conference.  It  was  the  first  hint 
many  <a  his  own  staff  oflleers  had  had  on 
the  subject. 

The  general  attitude  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment seems  to  be.  'Xet's  get  the  armistice 
signed  first,  then  wcMrry  about  the  next  step." 

Mr.  DuUes  did  specify  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  would  at- 
tend the  conference,  and  he  assunted  that 
the  north  Korean  Oovemment,  i»esumably 
Bed  China,  and  possibly  Russia  would  attend 
on  the  other  side.  The  U.  N.  also  would  send 
a  delegation,  but  no  partlcvilar  thoiight  had 
been  given  to  Its  composition,  said  Mr.  Dtilles. 

One  apparent  reason  for  the  lack  of  plan- 
nlngs  is  that  fcmner  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  John  D.  Rlckerson,  in  charge  of  U.  N. 
affairs,  has  gone  on  leave  prepsratory  to  his 
new  assignment  at  the  War  College. 

Robert  D.  Murphy,  who  Is  to  siicceed  Mr. 
Rlokerson  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  U.  N., 
has  been  kept  at  his  present  post  as  Am- 
bassador to  Japan.  When  Mr.  Murphy  ar.. 
rives  here,  his  first  and  blgegst  problem  will 
be  what  to  do  about  this  political  conf erenea. 

Much  will  depend  on  what  the  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  decides.  The  Korean  war  has 
been  offidaUy  a  U.  N.  affair,  and  the  U.  N. 
wiU  want  a  voice  In  Ita  settlement. 

When  the  conference  starto.  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Communists  will  demand  a 
seat  on  the  U.  N.  Security  Council  for  Red 
C^blna  and  an  end  of  the  U.  N.  restrictions  on 


trade  i  rith  China.  In  a  general  conference, 
with  ZB  kny  nationa  represented,  both  ooncea- 
slons  B  klght  be  granted. 

Britain,  France.  India.  Japan — even  some 
busineis  elnnenta  here — ^want  to  resume 
trade  ^  ith  China.  In  spite  of  strong  United 
States  yppotAUon.  most  U.  N.  countries  prob- 
ably w  mid  support  the  view  that  since  the 
Commt  mlsta  control  the  China  mainland, 
they  si  lould  be  recognised. 

Red  I  nilna  might  even  give  up  north  Korea, 
dear  t«  >  the  Yalu.  in  exchange  for  this.  The 
reasoni  are  fairly  simple: 

It  wnild  give  Red  China  an  opportunity 
to  buU(  1  up  Its  rundown  conomy  agiain. 

It  wc  uld  give  them  freedom  to  step  up  their 
eonqiiest  of  southeast  Asia. 

Any  time  the  Communisto  had  absorbed 
southet  St  Asia,  they  could  again  move  against 
Korea. 

For  i\ll  these  reasons  the  outlook  for  the 
politics!  conference  that  must  foUow  the 
Korean  armistice  signing  is  anything  but 
bright. 


Away  Whii  Mvder 
8ION  GP  REMARKS 

N.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  T^X  HOUSS  OF  BXPBXSSNTAIIVKS 


Mr. 


Friday.  July  24. 1953 


CGLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hain  filed  a  report  of  an  extended  In- 
vestlg]  iUaa  of  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Ilouse  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  thi  circumstances  surrounding  the 
dlsapi  earance  of  Maj.  William  V.  Holo- 
han.  nho  vanished  behind  enemy  lines 
In  Ital  f  on  December  6. 1944.  Hon.  Paul 
J.  Khdat  served  with  me  on  this  sub- 
comm  ttee. 

The-e  have  been  frequent  stories  In 
the  pi  ess  concerning  the  disappearance 
of  Ho]  Dhan,  who  was  last  seen  while  en- 
gaged on  a  mission  for  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic I  (ervices — OSS— while  In  company 
with  .  American  military  personnel  and 
Itallai  partisans,  working  behind  enemy 
lines. 

Foil  >wlng  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
Invest  gation  was  made  by  numerous 
Cover  unent  agencies  and  by  Italian  au- 
thorlt  es.  Speculation  concerning  the 
cause  of  disappearance  continued  until 
July  1  '50,  when  Italian  police  and  Amer- 
ican a  ithorltles  were  led  to  Lake  Orta. 
In  nor  Jiem  Italy,  by  two  Italian  parti- 
sans nho  confessed  their  part  In  the 
crime  and  implicated  former  Army  Lt. 
Aldo  ^^  Icardi  and  former  Army  Sgt. 
Carl  C '.  LoDolce,  who  were  assigned  to 
Holohi  It's  command.  The  bullet-riddled 
body  i»f  Holohan,  encased  In  his  own 
sleeplzg  bag,  was  dragged  from  a  cold 
and  d€  ep  portion  of  the  lake.  The  tem- 
peratu  re  of  the  water  had  almost  mirac- 
ulously prevented  decomposition  of  the 
body  s  nd  preserved  all  the  evidence  re- 
quired to  establish  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  s  ain.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Comm  ttee  launched  its  investigation 
during  the  82d  Congress  and  the  same 
Membirs  were  appointed  again  to  con- 
tinue this  Investigation  by  Chairman 
DBwn  Shokt  In  the  83d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  title  of  this  report 
seems  commc^nplace  when  one  reads  the 
conteots.    While  the  report  ts  couched 


in  the  prosaic  language  of  ofBclal  find- 
ings of  a  congressional  committee,  the 
title  could  very  well  have  been  "Getting 
Away  With  Murder"  or  "They  Got  Away 
With  Murder." 

The  subject  of  Holohan's  disappear- 
ance excited  so  much  public  Interest  that 
our  subcommittee  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  explore  every  bit  of  evidence 
and  law.  We  believe  the  report  Is  com- 
preherslve  and  complete  on  both  fact 
and  law.  It  is  regrettable  that  former 
Sergeant  LoDolce  did  not  testify.  He 
was  twice  requested  to  appear;  and  his 
attorney  was  finally  advised  on  May  36. 
1953,  that  his  failure  to  appear  woiild 
require  the  subcommittee  to  assume  that 
"it  had  all  the  evidence  required  to  form 
its  opinion." 

The  evidence  rdated  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  this  report  of  the  strange  and 
bizarre  doings  behind  enemy  lines 
pointed  up  the  one  weakness  In  the  old 
Code  of  Military  Laws.  The  old  laws  per- 
mitted military  men  to  be  free  of  trial 
for  crimes  committed  prior  to  their  re- 
turn to  inactive  status  or  discharge 
unless  the  offenses  were  discovered  prior 
to  that  time.  In  other  words,  retiim  to 
inactive  duty  of  an  officer  and  the  dis- 
charge of  an  enlisted  man  subsequent  to. 
the  slajring  of  Holohan  but  prior  to  dis- 
covery of  the  crime  prevented  either  man 
being  brought  to  trial  for  any  aUeged 
offenses  while  in  military  service.  That 
loophole  was  closed  Biay  5. 1950.  with  the 
passage  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  which  retained  continuing  Juris- 
diction by  military  courts  for  undiscov- 
ered offenses.  While  that  gap  has  been 
closed  and  this  sort  of  thing  can  never 
occur  again,  the  subcommittee  believes 
that  even  further  statutory  strength- 
ening is  required. 

I  will  Introduce  a  bin  which  wUl  con- 
fer concurrent  jurisdiction  on  United 
States  district  courts  at  the  port  of 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  any  per- 
son charlreable  with  common  law  crimes 
committed  while  in  the  United  States 
military  service  and  outside  the  torrl- 
torial  jurisdiction  of  any  American 
court.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  dose 
every  possible  avenue  of  escape.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  highly  important  because 
we  live  in  a  world  where  there  is  the 
possibility  that  our  far-flung  military 
activities  might  require  just  such  a 
means  of  triaL  It  is  imperative  that  ad- 
equate provision  be  made  to  protect  the 
Innocent  and  punish  the  guilty.  No 
guilty  person  should  be  allowed  to  es- 
cape just  punishment  for  any  crime,  es- 
pecially that  of  murder,  solely  because 
there  is  no  available  tribunal  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  parties  involved. 


Eitedb«wer  Bdrays  tkt  TVA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxJDfOB 
Uf  "rax  HOUSS  OF  RXFRBSBNTAnVES 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbco«o,  I 
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Include  herewith  an  article  enUtled  "El- 
senhower Betrays  the  TVA."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1953  issue  of  the 
Progressive,  a  publication  founded  by 
the  late  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Pollette, 
Sr..  of  Wisconsin : 

ElSrNHOWiai  BrtBATB  TH»  TVA 

The  day  before  the  1952  election  candidate 
Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower  nervously  shot  a  wire 
to  friendly  editors  In  Tennessee  assuring 
them,  and  througb  them  the  people.  If  elected 
he  would  support  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thority program  and  see  to  it  that  "TVA  con- 
tinues to  Mm  and  promote  the  pro^wiity 
of  that  great  section  of  the  United  States." 

The  telegram  paid  off  handsomely;  It 
helped  tip  Tennessee  Into  the  RepubUcan 
column. 

Last  month,  while  barnstorming  through 
the  Middle  West,  President  Elsenhower 
warned  the  country  against  the  Inroads  of 
creeping  socialism.  Back  at  the  White  House 
a  week  later  he  was  pressed  by  newsmen  for 
examples  of  creeping  socUIlsm.  The  TVA, 
be  replied,  was  such  an  example. 

The  President's  remarkable  reversal  has 
brought  great  cries  of  pain  from  the  editors 
who  bad  Joyfully  splashed  his  endorsement 
of  TVA  over  their  front  pages.  But  far  more 
important  than  the  anguish  of  friends  be- 
trayed is  the  Incalculable  harm  the  Presi- 
dent's off-the-cuff  crack  la  doing  to  one  of 
the  celebrated  achievements  of  modem 
America 

Spoken  at  another  time,  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
slurring  characterization  of  TVA  might  have 
been  put  down  as  the  thoughtless  answer 
of  a  man  fumbling  for  an  example  to  justify 
his  warning.  But  the  timing  here  was  cru- 
cial. For  on  that  very  day.  Just  a  few  hours 
after  the  press  conference,  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  scheduled  to  vote  on  the 
annual  appropriation  for  TVA- 

The  little  men  with  the  big  axes  In  the 
House  took  courage  from  the  President's 
statement.  They  not  only  voted  to  approve 
the  slash  in  the  power  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  White  House,  but  they  went 
on  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  whole  TVA 
program.  

The  very  essence  of  the  TVA  idea  Is  the 
partnership  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  people  of  a  great  river  valley  to  plan  the 
full  development  and  use  of  their  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  Countless 
experts  from  every  covmtry  on  earth  have 
come  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  study 
TVA's  extraordinary  record  of  achievement. 
It  Isn't  the  dams  that  draw  them,  for  there 
are  bigger  dams  elsewhere.  It  Isn't  the  pub- 
lic development  of  power,  for  this  Is  the  rule' 
rather  than  the  exception  abroad. 

n 

Ko.  the  compelling  appeal  of  TVA  Is  much 
more  than  big  dams  at  cheaper  kilowatts. 
To  many  Americaivs  and  foreigners  searching 
for  a  middle  way  between  the  planless, 
tooth -and-claw  life  of  the  Jungle,  and  the 
Intolerable  regimentation  of  totalitarianism, 
TVA  is  an  inspiring  example  of  a  free  people 
pooling  their  skills  and  energies  and  re- 
search for  the  greater  good  of  all — without 
surrendering  a  silver  of  their  freedom  to  an 
all-powerful  bureauracy. 

Here  is  national  legislation  for  regioiMil 
planning  with  State  and  local  management 
and  free  Individual  participation  that  makes 
a  shambles  of  the  doctrinaire  nonsense  of 
Karl  Marx  and  Adam  Smith. 

Most  of  the  resource  development  program, 
dealing  with  such  vital  problems  as  soU 
erosion,  reforestation,  mineral  development, 
water  oonservatlon.  Industrial  expansion, 
and  recreation,  Is  conducted  on  the  spot  by 
the  States  and  localities,  with  TVA  furnish- 
ing technical  data  and  skills  to  point  the 
way.  For  Instance.  TVA  does  not  actually 
conduct  its  own  forestry  program.    But  by 
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providing  knowledge  and  Insptratlcn,  TVA 
has  launched  the  seven  States  In  the  valley 
on  a  course  of  rtf  orestatlon  which  Is  doing 
wonders  for  the  ec<momy  and  well-being  at 
the  entire  region. 

It  was  precisely  this  aspect  at  the  TVA 
program  the  House  voted  to  destroy  a  few 
hours  after  the  President  had  hammered  at 
TVA  as  creeping  socialism.  The  action  by 
the  House  brought  no  expression  of  concern 
from  Mr.  Eisenhower  although  less  than  6 
months  earlier  the  leader  of  his  own  party 
had  held  out  this  concept  at  a  resources- 
development  program: 

"The  best  natural -resources  program  for 
America  wUl  not  result  from  exclusive  de- 
pendence on  Federal  btireaucracy.  It  will 
Involve  a  partnership  of  the  States  and  local 
oommunitiee,  private  citizens,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  aU  working  together. 
This  combined  effort  will  advance  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  river  valleys  at  our  Na- 
tion and  the  power  they  generate.'' 

The  man  who  made  this  statement  was 
describing  the  TVA  in  action.  He  was  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower.  The  occasion  was  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  February  2,  195S. 
His  shocking  somersault  hours  before  the 
House  was  to  vote  on  "the  best  natural-re- 
soxu-ces  program  for  America"  Is  disturbing 
confirmation  of  ths  growing  concern  that 
the  President  has  few  convictions  and  even 
fewer  in^ulses  to  fight  for  those  he  does 
have. 

Perhaps  It  is  understandable  that  the  light- 
ing qualities  he  displayed  in  warfare,  a  field 
he  knew  and  understood,  could  not  hold  over 
for  civil  government,  a  field  in  which  he  la 
poorly  Informed,  has  no  experience,  and  pos- 
sesses no  basic  philosophy  unless  It  be  a 
wistful  longing  to  return  to  the  quiet  days 
ot  his  youth  In  Abilene.  This  wouki  seem  to 
be  the  most  kindly  interpretation  that  oould 
be  placed  on  an  otherwise  Inexcusable  be- 
trayal of  his  campaign  pledge  and  the  posi- 
tion he  expressed  in  his  message  to  Congrees 
and  the  country. 


MSA  FaaUes  BaO 


A  Moment  for  Prayer,  Not  RelaxatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
moment  for  prayer.  It  is  not  a  moment 
for  relaxation.  All  of  us  hope  for  the 
best,  but  we  must  prepare  for  the  worst 
There  was  no  great  jubilation  through- 
out our  country  last  night  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  We  received  the 
news  thankfully,  but  gravely.  We  have 
seen  the  evil  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
know  that  the  battle  is  not  yet  won. 

We  have  shown  the  aggressors  that 
their  aggression  will  never  succeed,  but 
we  must  be  prepared  for  new  difficulties. 
We  should  like  to  beat  our  swords  Into 
plowshares  and  our  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  but  that  time  has  not  yet  come. 

Our  country  is  strong.  We  shall  keep 
it  strong.  We  praise  the  Lord,  but  we 
are  determined  to  keep  our  powder  dry. 
Come  what  may.  the  forces  which  sedc 
to  impose  tjrranny  upon  the  world  must 
know  that  freemen  are  still  ready  to 
fight  for  their  freedom.  America  Is 
prepared  to  lead  that  way.  We  shall 
not  fail. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBmSSENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiiES,  I  am  including  an  article  by 
Robert  Crater.  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Mutual  Security  Administra- 
tion did  not  know  that  it  had  $1.6  bil- 
lion on  hand.  It  is  evident  to  me,  Mr. 
SpNiker.  that  the  Ixxddceeping  practices 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Administration 
need  overhauling  when  such  an  amount 
was  not  discovered.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion follows: 

MSA  DmirT  Kifow  iT  Has  Tbat  $1.6  Biluon 
(By  Robert  Crater) 

The  Muttua  Sectirity  Administration  was 
acetued  today  of  not  knowing  within  $1,- 
675,000,000  how  much  money  it  had  on  hand. 

Crttlc  of  MSA's  untidy  bookkeeping  U 
Chairman  John  Tabb.  Republican,  of  New 
York,  of  the  Bouse  Appropriations  Com- 
mlttee. 

BAaancAN  buhixo 

lir.  TABB  said  MSA  reported  It  had  $600 
million  In  unobligated  funds  as  of  June  30. 
whereas  the  actual  total  was  $2,175,000,000. 

"Shocking."  said  Mr.  Tabkb.  He  blamed 
MSA  Administrator  W.  Averell  Harrlman's 
archaic  bookkeeping  methods  and  misuse  of 
the  term  "obligated." 

The  confusion  over  what  MSA  had  left 
in  the  kitty  on  June  SO  came  to  light  In 
an  Appropriations  Committee  report  on  for- 
eign-aid spending. 

"Instead  of  the  nearly  $600  million  un- 
obligated balance  as  of  June  30  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  legislative  conrnUttees. 
a  more  recent  and  more  realistic  unobligated 
balance  of  $2,176,000,000  was  presented.** 
the  report  said. 

To  a  Federal  Oovemment  agency,  obli- 
gated funds  are  supposed  to  nxean  money 
earmarked  to  pay  for  Items  already  con- 
tracted for. 

Mr.  Tabxb  said  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee became  suspicious  last  year  of  how 
MSA's  funds  were  obligated.  He  said  40 
auditors  made  a  check,  oonflrnud  the 
suspicions  and  recommended  that  MSA  and 
the  Defense  Department  get  back  Into  Une. 

"Harrlman  didn't  pay  any  attention  to 
us,"  Mr.  Tabxb  said.  "The  fact  that  the 
matter  hadnt  been  cleared  up  by  the  first 
of  this  year  was  shocking." 

STABSBM   CainCIZXD,    TOO 

He  said  that  Harold  Stassen,  the  present 
Administrator,  understands  how  f\inds 
should  be  classified.  But  Mr.  Tawkr  added 
that  Mr.  Stassen  contributed  to  the  con- 
fusion this  year. 

-Mr.  Stassen  told  Congress  MSA  had  only 
$400  million  In  unobligated  funds  In  April, 
and  that  wasn't  correct.  After  all.  he  was 
new  on  the  Job  and  he  hadn't  analyzed  tha 
matter."  Mr.  Tabbb  said. 

MffA  later  told  congressional  committees 
It  had  $1,600,000,000  "or  more"  in  imobllgated 
funda.  This  was  $1,176,000,000  under  the 
total  claimed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report.  The  difference  Is  believed  to 
be  In  the  unobligated  funds  remaining  In 
nonmllltary  MSA  accounts.  But  no  ona 
seems  to  know  for  sure. 

Tabb  wont  go  that  Xar. 


A  Mmc 
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Carl  Hill,  awlstant  comptroller  at  tbe  MSA, 
blamed  tbe  Defense  Department  for  the  mlz- 
up.  He  said  MSA  estimates  on  how  much 
money  it  had  obligated  were  baaed  on  reports 
from  the  Department  because  Defense  places 
orders  and  pays  for  MSA's  military  goods. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  said 
MBA  was  passing  the  buck.  He  said  It  waa 
bard  to  keep  track  of  MSA  obligations  be- 
cauae  new  orders  were  placed  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  under  a  new  system  of  book- 
keeping, MSA  isn't  supposed  to  be  charged 
with  Items  until  the  goods  are  delivered  or 
in  shipment.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
funds  were  regarded  as  obligated  when  MSA 
Items  were  listed  In  making  up  the  program, 
even  before  contracts  were  placed. 


The  Cattle  RccoTery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1953 

Iffr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  granted  me  by  the 
House.  I  am  enclosing  an  editorial  that 
recently  appeared  In  the  Wichita  Eagle, 
innchlta.  Kans.  It  is  entitled  "The  Cattle 
Recovery."  It  is  a  fair  statement  with 
respect  to  the  cattle  situation  in  the 
Middle  West.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  want  to  read  it: 
Thz  Cattls  Rsoovzbt 

stimulated  by  the  Oovernment  relief  pro- 
gram of  cheap  feed,  the  buying  of  meat  and 
k>ans.  and  aided  by  pasttu-e-restorlng  rains, 
the  cattle  situation  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
is  recovwing  sharply.  There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral price  advance  of  $2  to  $3  per  hundred- 
weight. Pat  cattle  quotations  in  Chicago 
have  risen  from  $22.50  to  930.  The  market 
la  dew3>lbed  as  "on  fire." 

This  shows  what  a  little  Government  aid 
and  direction  can  do  by  attacking  at  the 
points  of  weakness — high-priced  feed,  a  glut 
of  distress  cattle  on  the  market  and  some 
shortage  of  credit.  By  abating  these  troubles, 
the  price  situation  Is  trending  back  toward 
normal. 

But  what  if  the  Government  had  yielded  to 
the  loud  outcries  for  purchasing  cattle  at 
parity?  Bxperlenced  stockmen  say  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  owned  most  of  the  cat- 
tle on  the  ranges.  There  would  have  fol. 
lowed  an  artificial  shortage  of  beef,  vastly 
higher  prices,  and  another  fiasco  of  the  prlce- 
•upport  program.  Meantime  the  cattlemen 
would  have  operated  by  Government  policy, 
not  according  to  their  own  judgment. 

As  for  demands  for  cattle  parity,  they  were 
largely  politically  inspired.  Congressional 
candidates,  particularly  those  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  thought  they  would  gain  votes  in 
1064.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  no  established, 
responaible  cattleman  group  Is  demanding 
■ueh  a  step— only  newly  formed  groups 
which  contain  very  few  substantial  stock- 
men. Never,  not  even  In  the  depression  thir- 
ties, have  the  cattlemen  asked  supports. 
They  are  fearful  of  the  controls  that  ac- 
company them.  What  the  cattlemen  want, 
which  la  the  only  facUn-  of  any  substance.  Is 
wider  markets— by  their  own  efforts  as  far 
as  poaalble  and  by  Government  direction 
when  feasible. 

The  whole  support  program,  with  accumu- 
lating surpluses  and  shrinking  markets,  has 


raised  Iheavy  doubts.  Some  say  it  Is  second 
only  t<  the  International  situation  as  a  serl« 
ous  pr[>blem.  Secretary  Benson  and  many 
compel  ent  advisers  agree  the  program  needs 
major  surgery,  but  such  an  operation  Is  po« 
Uticall  J  risky.  Meantime  the  veteran  cattle- 
men ai«  standing  stanch,  wanting  no  part 
of  Ooiemment  controls. 


Firit  6  Moatlit 


The  Team  Has  Its  Trosblet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOIB 

IN  T^  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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?RICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

herewith  an  editorial  from  the 

Post-Dispatch  of  Friday,  July 

3. 

jef erring  to  a  recent  announced 
campaign  program  of  the  Republican 
Natloral  Committee,  which  will  seek  to 
elect  0  tore  Republicans  to  Congress  next 
year,  ihe  Post-Dispatch  asked  "What 
for?  To  administer  even  more  crushing 
defeat!  to  the  President's  policy?" 
The  editorial  in  full  follows:  I 
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In 
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mcH-nlng,  President  Elsenhower  told 
conference  that  the  bllllon-dollar 
reduction  In  foreign  aid  proposed  In  the 
House  ^Ttks  too  heavy  and  would  be  tiarmful 
to  Ame  rlcan  security.  In  the  evening,  the 
Republ  can  majority  In  the  Hoiise  overrode 
President's  appeal  and  voted  the  bllllon- 
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Monday,  July  27. 1953 


A  Dat's  Wobx  roa  ths  Teak 


was  the  day's  work  Wednesday  for 

"team"  in  Washington.    President 

suffered    the    same    treatment 

party  on  foreign  aid  that  he  had 

on  funds  for  the  Voice  of  America. 

defeat  was  accomplished  in  the  same 

with  the  Democratic  minority  strongly 

pholdfig  the  man  In  the  White  House,  the 

majority    strongly    repudiating 


Pre  ildent 
Dei  nocrats 


0!1 

cuts 


sn  final  passage  of  the  mutilated  bill, 

got  far  heavier  support  from 

than  he  got  from  his  own 

The  minority  backed  him  5  to  1,  the 

only  1>4  to  1.    But  the  crucial  test 

a  series  of  amendments  to  restore 

which  the  President  liad  so  ear- 

r^uested  be  restored.  The  vote  on  one 

the  Javlts  amendment  to  restore 

,000  of  hew  funds  for  military  aid 

tells  the  story: 

restoring  Europe  aid  funds:  Republl- 

Democrats,  27. 

restoring  Europe  aid  funds:  Re- 

102;  Democrats  7. 

louse  Democrats  recorded  themselves 

■atlo  of  4  to  1  in  favor  of  foreign- 

whlch  the  President  described  as 

to   security.    Ho\ue    Republicans 

to  1  against  the  same  funds. 

iec(»'d   casts   a  strange   light   Indeed 

Republican  slogan   for  next  year's 

elections,  which  is:  "Ike  Cant 

Alone."     Congressman    Richaso    M. 

of   Pennsylvania,   the   President's 

opponent  on  tariff  policy,  is  chair- 

the  Republican  Congressional  Com- 

^hlch  will  seek  to  elect  mcH'e  Repub- 

year.    What  for?    To  administer 

crushing  defeats  to  the  President's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  vnumtiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1953 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial.  First 
6  Months,  which  appeared  in  the  July 
25  edition  of  the  Klngsport  News,  an  out- 
standing newspaper  published  in  Bllngs- 
port,  Tenn. : 

PnsreMoimu 

President  Elsenhower  has  stated  that  the 
first  6  months  of  his  administration  have 
not  gone  as  well  as  be  had  hoped  for. 

And,  indeed,  to  judge  from  some  of  the 
President's  critics,  he  has  not  moved  fast 
enough. 

But  the  President  himself  admits  that  the 
change  the  people  voted  for  last  November 
has  been  slow. 

If  you  judge  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  on  its  legislative 
record  solely,  then  it  must  be  said  that  not 
a  great  deal  has  been  done. 

But  if  you  compare  the  climate  of  Gov- 
ernment today  to  what  it  was  under  the 
previous  administration,  you  find  that  a 
decided  change  lias  come. 

There  is,  for  example,  no  more  talk  of 
the  "minks  and  the  stinks"  and  the  "plnlu" 
seem  to  be  fast  disappearing — not  as  fast 
as  SenatcM-  McCastht  and  others  would  like 
to  see,  but  disappearing,  nonetheless. 

President  Eisenhower  has  done  what  his 
supporters  said  he  would  do — he  has  re- 
stored confidence  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  created  a  climate  in 
Washington  in  which  corruption  will  have 
extreme  difficulty  in  thriving.  You  hear  no 
more,  for  example,  about  five  percenters,  or 
"cronies."  The  "cronies"  of  President  Elsen- 
hower occupy  responsible  posts  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  are  such  men  as  Gen.  "Bee- 
die"  Smith  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  or  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  the  Presi- 
dent's closest  Army  friend  who  is  leaving 
Government  service  after  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career. 

Domestically,  the  administration  has  not 
cut  taxes  nor  balanced  the  budget  but  it 
has  cut  spending.  It  has  given  the  tldelands 
oil  to  the  States  as  promised.  It  has  cut 
the  fat  from  the  defense  establishment,  as 
promised. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  change  has  not  been 
as  emphatic  as  on  the  domestic  front  but 
this  was  to  be  expected.  The  people  voted 
to  stop  the  trend  toward  "creeping  social- 
ism" on  the  home  front  and  that  Is  being 
done.  But  the  people,  when  they  chose  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  over  Senator  Taft,  did  not 
vote  to  reject  entirely  the  basic  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. 

Cuts  in  overseas  aid  have  been  made  but 
aid  continues.  The  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  foreign  policy  are  shifts  of  emphasis 
rather  than  outright  reversals  of  policy. 
The  Middle  East  Is  no  longer  a  stepchild. 
Latin  America  is  getting  attention.  Some- 
thing is  being  done  about  Korea,  rightly  or 
wrongly. 

The  criticism  has  1)een  made  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  I>ulle8  is  not  "going  over."  Too 
much  has  been  made  over  Mr.  Dulles'  differ- 
ences with  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  with  all  his  faults, 
John  Foster  DuUcs  inspires  far  more  con- 
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fidence  In  Congress  and  with  the  people  than 
did  tbe  suave  Dean  Acheson.  And  If  it 
mlzht  appear  that  far  too  many  Acheson 
men  remain  in  the  Department,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  experienced  career  men 
cannot  be  picked  up  at  random.  One  factor 
is  certiln  however,  there  are  no  Owen  Lat- 
tlmores  helping  Mr.  Dulles  formulate  his  Far 

Eastern  policy.  ..      ..^__  .^     , 

Some  critics  of  ths  President  complain 
that  he  lacks  leadership.  But  these  few 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  long  years  of 
attempts  bv  the  executive  branch  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  legislative  and  jvidlcial. 
In  Dwlght  Elsenhower's  concept  of  the  Con- 
ttitullon.  each  of  the  three  branches  lias  a 
responsibility.  The  President  fully  recog- 
nizes the  independence  of  Congress — his  ex- 
perience with  Dan  Reco  at  the  House  Rules 
Committee  only  confirmed  this  fact. 

What  the  President  has  tried  to  do  is  to 
get  the  Government — all  branches — to  work 
as  a  team  for  the  common  good,  regardless 
of  party  politics.  This  is  novel,  but  It  is 
working.    It  is  what  the  people  wanted. 


The  Truce  in  Korea 


To  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  these 
men  and  their  families  we  extend  our 
thanks  for  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  and  the  anx- 
iety they  have  endured  in  the  hour  to 
hour,  day  to  day  existence  with  their 
sons  on  the  battle  field  of  war. 

To  the  leadership  that  has  tried  to 
bring  this  great  conflict  to  a  close  and 
has  been  at  long  last  successful,  we  give 
our  thanks  for  we  are  grateful  for  all 
they  have  contributed. 

This  is  a  truce.  This  is  an  agreement 
among  men.  This  agreement  is  only  so 
good  and  so  strong,  as  the  honor  and  the 
principles  of  the  men  and  nations  they 
represent.  This  is  not  peace.  This  is 
oiily  an  armistice.  Our  great  struggle 
for  peace  must  continue.  We  cannot, 
we  must  not  allow  our  military  might  to 
disintegrate  now  that  the  roar  of  battle 
has  ended. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHusrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27, 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  momentous  news  of  the 
signing  of  the  truce  in  Korea  and  the 
order  to  cease  fire  concluding  the  tragic 
struggle  for  so  many  broke  over  the 
world  this  morning  like  the  golden  sim- 
light  streaking  across  the  heavens.  We 
are  extremely  glad  this  conflict  has 
ended. 

In  expressing  these  thoughts  which 
come  from  the  heart,  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  my  great  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  join  me.  To  the 
thousands  of  young  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  this  struggle  of  freedom  we 
give  our  eternal  thanks.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  this  gallant  group  of  25.000  Amer- 
ican servicemen.  They  have  given  all 
they  have  to  give  in  order  that  we  may 
continue  to  have  all  that  we  have.  In 
far  away  Korea,  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  that  gallant  land  they  gave 
their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  Main  Street 
in  every  village  and  city  of  America. 
Never  in  all  history  has  the  world  owed 
so  much  to  unselfish  gallantry  and  to  the 
nobility  of  the  fighting  hearts  of  these 
men.    Let  us  never  forget. 

To  all  of  those  men.  approximately 
135.000.  who  will  carry  with  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  the  scars  and  pain 
of  the  fire  and  fury  of  this  cruel,  tragic 
conflict  we  give  our  thanks  for  we  are 
very  grateful.  As  they  have  come  back 
to  us  and  as  they  will  be  coming  back 
let  us  show  this  appreciation  by  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  help  them  once  again 
to  become  strong  useful  citizens.  Let  us 
show  them  that  their  coimtry.  that  their 
America  has  never  forgotten  them  for 
one  moment  and  does  not  intend  to  for- 
get them  now  that  the  smoke  of  battle 
has  disappeared. 


A    Toaiif    Repubfican    AppraUtt    the 
Wisconsin  Repobiican  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSljjbP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  Roger 
Novy.  of  Hillsboro.  Wis.,  a  young  man 
who  is  actively  interested  in  promoting 
Republicanism  among  the  young  people 
of  Wisconsin.  The  article  in  question 
appeared  in  the  Young  Republican  News: 

A  YouMC  RxrnsLicAN  Viiws  the  GOP 

CONVENTIOH 

(By  Roger  Novy) 

Pew  people  wUl  deny  that  this  Is  an  era 
of  big  government.  America,  after  20  years 
under  an  administration  dedicated  to  the 
concept  that  one  government  bureau  should 
never  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  that  three 
can  do  less  efflclently  and  more  expensively, 
has  seen  Its  Government  become  a  massive, 
sprawling  monster  ever  eager  to  take  from 
the  people  more  money  and  authority,  and 
then  use  half  that  money  and  authority  to 
prove  to  the  people  the  supposed  righteous- 
ness at  the  "big  grab."  Twenty  years  of  gov- 
ernment by  bureaucrats  Instead  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  make  It  refreshing  to 
see  the  man  next  door,  and  the  lady  down 
the  street  once  again  having  a  voice  In  their 
Government. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  most  obvious  and 
important  aspect  of  the  Wisconsin  Repub- 
lican Convention  held  June  13  at  Madison— 
the  unheralded  and  unsung  folks  next  door 
assembling  to  make  known  to  their  State  and 
National  Government  their  approval— or 
disapproval— of  Government  policies.  The 
thousands  of  delegates  from  every  county 
m  the  State  came  to  be  asked,  not  told. 
They  were  not  puppets  dangled  from  strings 
as  one  Journalistic  mouthpiece  for  left  wing- 
ers so  gleefully  editorialized.  The  majority 
of  them  were  not  even  profession  or  pro- 
fessed politicians,  but  farmers,  housewives, 
doctors,  small-business   men,   lawyers,   and 

others.  ^  .       ...  *»^ 

More  accurately,  these  delegates  were  the 

people  of   Wisconsin,  bringing  with  them 


very  definite  ideas  about  the  administratlaa 
to  their  State  and  National  Government.  No 
one  could  justifiably  call  them  political  pup- 
pets or  controlled  politicians,  for  each  had 
his  own  ideas,  conceived  by  him — ^not  by 
bureaucratic  hacks  or  political  bosses. 

This  was  an  assembly  of  many  people  with 
many  Ideas  •  •  •  Republican  Ideas,  yes,  but 
rubberstamp  Ideas — never. 

This  year's  convention  was  a  eonsenrativ* 
one — probably  the  most  conservative  In  sev- 
eral years.  The  majority  of  the  speakers 
reflected  this  theme.  Sharp  reduction  in  the 
bloated  Federal  spending  program  and  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  America's  foreign  policy, 
were  obviously  the  most  popular  and  well 
received  subjects,  which  is.  after  all,  as  It 
should  be.  No  one  can  deny  that  Govern- 
ment spending  has  reached  the  stratospherlo 
level  and  must  be  drastically  slashed  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  sound  economy.  The  for- 
eign policy  field  is  one  of  vigorous  and  con- 
stant disagreement,  but  most  will  agree  re- 
visions other  than  those  already  instituted 
by  the  new  administration  are  necessary  11 
we  are  to  remain  secure  and  if  we  are  to 
posse.s8  the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Committee  reports,  speeches,  banners,  and 
the  Inevitable  and  generally  future  attempts 
to  "please  clear  the  aisles!"  and  to  obtain 
"quiet — ^please!"  were  a  part  of  this  con- 
vention as  they  are  of  most.  To  this  ob- 
-server,  however,  the  convention's  most  mem- 
orable aspect  was  Its  demonstration  once 
again  that  the  Republican  Party,  by  fact 
and  tradition,  is  the  forum  of  the  jieople. 
May  succeeding  conventions  give  new  Im- 
petus and  credence  to  tills  already  well 
establislwd  fact. 


Some  Words  Paralyze  Tbinldttf 


EXTENSION  CMP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

Of  CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1953 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  splendid  editorial 
from  the  Hanford  (Calif.)  Dally  Sen- 
tinel of  July  20,  1953,  entitled  "Some 
Words  Paralyze  Thinking": 

SOKI  WOKDS  Paealtss  Thutkiko 
When  someone  says :  "^  dont  beUeve  in  the 
republican  form  of  government,"  is  that  a 
statement  with  good  or  bad  implications? 
It  all  depends  upon  the  definition  of  the 
word  "republican."  Some  persons,  no  doubt, 
would  take  it  to  mean  those  who  belong 
to  the  political  party  of  tliat  name.  Others 
would  say  it  meant  a  form  of  government  op- 
posed to  democratic  type  of  rule.  Each  is 
talking  about  something  else  and  each  may 
be  wrong. 

The  point  Is  that  unless  there  is  common 
understanding  as  to  what  wOTds  themselves 
mean,  there  Is  tremendous  conf  iislon  in  the 
entire  area  of  language.  A  professor  of  pub- 
lic speech  has  been  studying  this  subject 
and  has  come  up  with  the  Idea  that  people 
are  shying  away  from  the  old-fashioned 
"townliall"  style  of  talk  about  politics  and 
economics. 

The  reason  may  be  that  Americans  are 
too  expert  at  using  word  labels  in  their 
ordinary  conversation.  These  so-caUed 
symbol  words  wUl  stop  people  dead  In  their 
tracks.  Irving  Lee,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, says  tlxat  a  group  may  get  around 
to  talking  alx)ut  a  poUtical  question  wliea 
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•emeone  In  th«  grcnip  will  come  out  with  tb« 
•tatement.  -rh«t'»  left-wlngUh"  or  "that 
■ouiula  like  Wall  Street." 

Right  then,  Profeaaor  Lee  has  decided  from 
his  study  of  speech  habits — the  other  people 
in  the  group  will  clam  up  and  drop  the 
subject.  Why?  Because  no  one  wants  to  be 
"stigmatized"  today  with  any  kind  of  label. 

Americans  today  toss  around  such  words  as 
•niberal"  and  "conservative."  "capitalism," 
"bipartisan,"  "republic,"  and  many  others, 
all  of  them  words  that  mean  different  things 
to  different  {people. 

When  people  uae  words  like  these,  they 
rtplace  thinking  In  many  Instances.  A  per- 
son can  get  so  that  he  lards  his  vocabiilary 
with  symbols  and  never  actually  says  any- 
thing of  any  Importance.  Such  words  par- 
alyze thinking  and  block  open  discussion. 

The  speech  professor  claims:  "We  are  so 
busy  looking  at  the  label  we  don't  take 
enough  time  to  get  behind  It  and  find  out 
what  It  means." 

Thirty-five  groups  which  Included  such 
organizations  as  service  clubs,  women's 
clubs,  and  YMCA's  were  studied  for  3 
months.  When  the  programs  which  they 
held  were  analyzed,  It  was  learned  that  most 
of  them  had  something  to  do  with  self -ad- 
vancement, travel,  human  Interest,  or  things 
relating  to  their  own  business  or  profession. 

As  far  as  politics  or  economic  Issues  were 
concerned,  they  rated  a  poor  third  and 
fourth  place.  Northwestern  research  ex- 
perts went  Into  private  homes  and  asked  the 
people  they  ate  dinner  with  Just  what  they 
were  thinking  and  talking  about.  They 
found  out — but  It  wasn't  politics  or  eco- 
nomics. They  questioned  secretaries,  white- 
collar  workers,  laborers,  and  businessmen. 
They  asked  about  bills  In  the  legislature, 
measures  in  Congress,  excess  profits,  the  Air 
Force  fight,  Syngman  Rhee,  and  Korea,  and 
many  others. 

Sometimes  people  "vaguely  knew"  which 
men  were  for  a  measure  and  which  were 
against.  But  they  knew  "little  or  nothing 
about  the  issues  themselves"  and  further- 
mcnre.  didn't  think  it  nude  much  difference 
anyhow. 

Professor  Lee  says  this  study  points  to 
something  frightening.  If  the  big  Issues 
arent  getting  across  to  the  American  public. 
It  could  be  very  damaging  to  the  form  of 
government.  And  yet,  while  things  become 
more  and  more  complicated,  people  are  think- 
ing more  and  more  In  terms  of  black  and 
white,  rich  or  poor,  sick  or  well — stereotypes 
and  word  labels.  Emotional  thinking  gets  In 
the  way  of  soUnd  thinking.  And  sound 
thinking  is  what  America  needs  mostly  In 
dangerous  times. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  exciting  days 
of  town  meetings  and  public  debates.  We 
wo\Ud  say  it's  no  Improvement,  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoinsr  comment 
Is  an  excellent  description  of  a  distress- 
ing phenomenon  in  American  political 
life,  to  wit,  the  tendency,  which  has  been 
carefully  and  maliciously  cultivated  by 
politicians  without  a  program,  to  substi- 
tute label -pasting,  name-calling  and 
sloganmongering  for  serious  and  truth- 
ful thought  about  the  burning  social  and 
political  issues  of  our  time. 

Associated  with  this  inflammatory  and 
unreasoned  approach  is  a  form  of  hys- 
teria which  Is  sought  to  be  captured  and 
directed  for  ulterior  purposes.  Stalin, 
Lenin,  Mussolini,  Hitler  and  other  totali- 
tarian dictators  rose  to  power  and  main- 
tained themselves  in  power  by  the  culti- 
vation of  this  evil  flower.  It  behooves 
us  as  citizens  to  look  back  of  the  slogans 
and  names  and  shorthand  descriptions 
of  issues  and  candidates  if  our  demo- 
cracy is  to  be  preserved. 
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Monday,  July  27, 1953 

WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
lAiited  States  is  extremely  precari- 
It  presents  an  exceedingly  serious 
which  demands  remedial  as- 
without  further  delay.   We  can- 
afford  to  permit  this  important  in- 
to decline.    Our  future  welfare 
purity  require  that  it  be  main- 
In  a  high  state  of  efflciency. 
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yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  there 

in  our  midst  who  advocate  an 

offsh(^e  shipbuilding  program  whereby 

yards  obtain  United  States  naval 

contracts  as  one  form  of  mutual  asslst- 

Such  a  program  is  against  the 

nterests  of  our  American  ship- 

buildihg  industry,  our  national  security, 

MaericAn  workmen. 

World  War  n  foreign  shipyards 

)een  busy  rebuilding  their  passen- 

cargo-carrying    ships.    Their 

shipbuilding  program  has  far  exceeded 

All  the  foreign  nations  have 

able  to  carry  on  rebuilding  pro- 

because  of  the  financial  aid  we 

given  them.    There  is  no  reason 

continue  financial  aid  that  results  to 

own  detriment. 

time  that  we  as  a  nation  should 

atnine  this  whole  subject  and  awake 

fact  that  we  should  protect  our 

shipyards. 

viewpoint   has   been    well   ex- 

in  an  editorial  of  the  Courier- 

4ewspaper,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  its 
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a  grlmr  picture  that  was  painted 
of  the  future  of  the  shipbuilding 
IndustHr  in  the  United  States. 

1  "uesday,  John  J.  Orogan,  International 
president   of   the   CIO  shipbuilders   imion, 
o  President  Eisenhower  from  the  na- 
tieadquarters  in  Camden  that  private 
shipyards   wiU   be  forced  out  of 
unless  a  stable  level  of  production 
immediately. 
Wednesday,  testlf 3rlng  before  a  Senate  Sub- 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
Danlel  D.  Strohmeler,  president  of 
Steel's     shlpbuUdlng     division, 
that  unless  they  find  new  business 
pearly  aU  American  yards  will  be  shut 
1  ly  the  end  of  1963. 
n.  spokesman  for  labor,  and  Stroh- 
spokesman  for  Industry,  both  agrtse 
ihe     so-called     offshore     shlpbuUdlng 
whereby     foreign     yards     obtain 
States  naval  contracts  as  one  form 
assistance.  Is  working  against  the 


best  Interests  of  American  business,  nati(»ial 
security,  and  American  workmen. 

"We  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money  to 
spend  In  foreign  shipyards  that  dont  need 
the  orders  and  probably  can't  do  \is  any 
good  If  war  comes,"  Strohmeler  told  the  com- 
mittee. 

Said  Orogan :  "The  only  work  which  would 
seem  to  be  avaUable  to  keep  a  nucleus  of 
shipyard  skills  in  privately  owned  United 
States  yards  is  that  represented  by  the  naval 
overseas  procurement  program." 

Orogan  warned  the  President  American 
shipyards  cannot  continue  to  exist  in  a  con- 
stant cycle  of  boom  and  slump. 

Strohmeler  seems  to  have  struck  the  nail 
squarely  with  his  observation  that  foreign 
yards  do  not  need  American  naval  contracts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  information 
available  in  shipping  circles  Is  that  for  years 
ahead  most  of  the  big  European  maritime 
powers  will  be  kept  busy  merely  replenishing 
their  merchants  fleets  which  were  so  badly 
crippled  in  World  War  n. 

Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden.  Italy,  and 
France  saw  their  great  merchant  fleets  vir- 
tually wiped  out  by  Nazi  submarines  and 
sciz\ire  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy,  by  Allied 
submarine  and  air  blows.  Oreat  Britain's 
enormous  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  was 
chewed  severely  during  the  war  and  has  suf- 
fered since  from  obsolescence.  Virtually 
alone,  our  Navy  destroyed,  possibly  for  all 
time,  Japan's  immense  cargo  fleet  and  most 
of  its  naval  power. 

It  will  take  nearly  a  generation  for  the 
countries  named  to  bring  their  cargo-carry- 
ing fleets  to  a  point  compatible  with  their 
economic  and  military  security. 

Probably  the  greatest  comeback  since  the 
war  has  been  made  by  Italy.  The  Italians, 
always  prime  shipbuilders,  have  turned  out 
the  magnificent  Andrea  Doria  and  have  laid 
the  keel  for  her  sister  ship,  the  Christopher 
Columbus. 

France  has  sent  the  pride  of  her  postwar 
passenger  fleet,  the  Flandre,  into  the  trans- 
Atlantic  service  and  Is  building  another  to 
match  her;  Norway  has  sent  the  Stvanger' 
fiord  into  service,  and  Holland  competes  In 
the  Atlantic  and  cruise  trade  with  her  new 
Ryndam  and  Maasdam. 

They  are  prestige  ships,  pride  of  the  Euro- 
pean shipyards.  They  are  the  products  of 
yards  that  welcome,  but  do  not  desperately 
need,  the  work  which  could  be  iised  to  keep 
the  private  yards  of  America  in  readiness 
for  any  eventtiallty. 

Since  the  war  only  three  "prestige"  ships 
have  come  out  of  American  yards — the  fabu- 
lous United  States  and  the  smaller  CoTwftfu- 
tion  and  Independence.  All  three  were  built 
with  heavy  Federal  subsidies — subsidies 
which  have  risen  to  plague  their  owners. 

The  American  Export  Lines,  which  owns 
the  Constitution  and  the  Independence,  was 
dragged  Into  the  courts  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce,  which  tried  to  show  the  line 
got  the  ships  too  cheaply.  The  OAO  uproar 
on  the  very  day  the  United  States  sailed  into 
New  York,  her  home  port,  for  the  first  time, 
over  the  subsidy  to  the  United  States  Lines 
caused  most  of  the  military  and  civilian 
"brass"  on  deck  as  guests  to  shun  the  ac. 
companylng  ceremonies. 

Yet  those  three  ships  would  be  America's 
"aces"  as  troop  carriers  in  the  event  of  war. 
Just  as  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen 
Mary  were  the  despair  of  the  enemy  in  the 
last  conflict. 

This  country's  whole  shipbuilding  program 
has  got  to  be  reexamined.  Nations  that  are 
weak  at  sea  don't  win  wars.  No  nation  can 
be  strong  at  sea  unless  her  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry is  healthy  and  the  men  and  women 
who  have  the  skills  to  build  ships  are  kept 
gainfully  employed  between  wars. 

It  \b  bad  enough  to  neglect  oxir  merchant 
fleet  as  we  have  done  so  often  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  worse  to  throw  to  foreign  yards  the 
work  that  could  be  done  at  home — to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  Nation. 
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The  Frst  Auivertary  of  Paerto  Rko  as  a 
CoBUBoawcahli  of  tke  UaiteJ  States 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  cot ■osspo 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday,  July  22,  1953 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of   the   CX)NCR«SSIONAI.  RXCOKD,  I 

offer  an  article  which  appeared  on  Sun- 
day, July  19.  1953.  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  commemorating  the  first 
anniversary  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  United  States. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
was  inaugurated  1  year  ago  last  Satur- 
day, and  grew  out  of  a  compact  with 
the  United  States  Government  which 
made  possible  full  self-government 
which  the  people  of  the  island  enjoy  at 
the  present  time. 

The  celebrations  which  are  going  on 
In  Puerto  Rico  today,  commemorating 
the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
worthy  of  world  attention.  For  It  dem- 
onstrates to  all  the  world  the  true  work- 
ings of  a  truly  democratic  government 
and  proves  that  the  United  States  system 
is  one  of  government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

It  is  said  that  they  are  "moving  moun- 
tains" in  Puerto  Rico,  and  truly  they  are. 
I  have  visited  the  island  and  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  their  enormous  ef- 
forts to  overcome  their  many  problems: 
lack  of  land,  lack  of  natural  resources, 
and  many  mouths  to  feed. 

They  are  attempting  to  Improve  agri- 
culture by  making  the  groaning  land 
produce  even  more,  and  they  are  trying 
to  create  additional  Jobs  that  more  and 
more  Puerto  Ricans  can  have  more  food, 
more  clothes,  more  of  the  better  things 
in  life. 

The  Puerto  Rican  government  is  giving 
complete  cooperation  and  unusual  help 
to  attract  some  of  the  normal  expansion 
of  mainland  industries.  The  result  has 
been  the  establishment  of  252  new  fac- 
tories during  the  last  5  years  with  the 
resultant  direct  employment  for  20,000 
additional  persons  and  for  indirect  em- 
ployment for  another  20.000. 

I  should  like  to  offer  (on  this  occasion 
of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  their  Commonwealth)  my  own 
personal  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  their  great  progress. 

The  arUcle  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  as  follows: 

Fees  Pucrto  Rico's  Pibst  Tbab 
(By  Ralph  Chapman) 

San  Juan.  P.  R. — This  easternmost  island 
of  the  Greater  AntlUes  wUl  celebrate  Ite  first 
anniversary  as  a  conunonwealth  of  the 
United  States  on  Saturday,  July  25.  Puerto 
Ricans  here  and  on  the  mainland  are  plan- 
ning programs  to  mark  a  year  of  real  polit- 
ical freedom  from  what  was  at  best  a  sOTt 
of  semicolonlal  status. 

As  if  to  point  up  this  freedom,  Washing- 
ton has  informed  the  United  Nations  that 
It  win  no  longer  submit  reports  on  the  Island 
as  a  non-self-governing  area.  The  Common- 
wealth has  achieved  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government,  according  to  ofllcial  advices  filed 


with  the  U.  N.,  and  recognition  of  this  fact 
has  given  the  3,235,000  persons  who  live  here 
an  additional  reason  for  celebrating. 

What  is  not  known  to  most  Americans  la 
that  Puerto  Rico  enjoyed  a  greater  measure 
of  democracy  during  the  final  period  of  Span- 
ish rule  than  it  did  after  the  United  States 
took  over  in  1898.  Luis  Mufioe-Rivera, 
father  of  Luis  Mufios-Marin.  the  present 
governor,  was  the  leader  of  a  group  which 
obtained  from  Spain  a  charter  of  autonomy. 
In  effect,  this  gave  the  Island  dominion  status 
under  the  Spanish  Crown. 

PBOOaiESS   WAS   SLOW 

The  first  organic  act  passed  by  Congress 
tor  the  administration  of  Puerto  Rico  was. 
In  fact,  highly  restrictive.  Almost  half  a 
century  passed  before  the  people  were  per- 
mitted to  elect  their  own  governor,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  American  citi- 
zens since  1917.  Paradoxically,  they  had, 
untU  a  year  ago,  to  leave  their  homeland 
ir.  order  to  exercise  their  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Now  they  have  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Both  hoiises  of 
the  leglslatiire  have  been  expanded  to  give 
fuller  representation.  Courts  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  other  changes  have  been 
made  to  Insure  proper  working  of  democ- 
racy. 

Puerto  Rico  has  no  voting  representation 
in  Congress,  but  this  is  all  right  with  most 
of  the  Islanders.  For  one  thing  there  is  no 
Federal  Income  tax  to  pay.  This  has  helped 
the  flow  of  capital  from  the  mainland. 

Such  Investment  Is  necessary  to  the  econ- 
omy because  the  Island  Is  heavily  overpop- 
ulated  and  there  is  not  enough  arable  land 
to  support  the  people.  Industrialization  has 
been  the  major  objective  of  Governor  Munoz's 
government.  A  total  of  252  new  factories 
have  been  established  in  the  last  5  years. 
Net  Income  In  the  same  period  rose  from 
S617  mlUlon  to  almost  S900  mllUon. 

MO    MOSS    MAXJUUA 

One  of  the  greatest  Improvements  made 
In  recent  years  has  been  in  the  matter  of 
health.  The  death  rate  as  of  March  of  this 
year  was  7.9  a  thousand  as  compared  with 
9.6  for  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 
Malaria  has  been  eradicated.  This  disease 
was  a  major  killer  during  most  of  Puerto 
Rico's  history. 

Officials  here  and  In  Washington  are  happy 
about  the  economic  and  political  progress 
made  by  the  Island  for  another  reason  than 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  By  giving  Puerto 
Rico  the  status  of  a  Commonwealth  the 
United  States  has  struck  a  decisive  blow 
against  Communists  In  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  who  long  pointed  to  the  Island  as 
an  example  of  American  imperialism. 


The  ShipbuiMers  Ceucfl  and  the 
Brooklya  Navy  Yard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  MXW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPRESKNTAllVES 

Thursday,  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5,  1953.  I  inserted  into  the  Rkcokb  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  Rear 
Adm.  Homer  N.  Wallin.  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
concerning  a  possible  reduction  in  force 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  which  was 
then  contemplated  by  Navy  authorlUes. 
The  planned  reduction  was  due  in  part 


to  the  policy  adopted  recently  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  divert  work 
from  the  naval  shipyards  to  private 
yards.  I  protested  the  adoption  of  such 
policy  and  was  joined  in  this  protest  by 
my  colleagues  from  Brooklyn:  the  Hon- 
orable Emanuxl  Celler,  the  Honorable 
EncBNB  J.  Kkogh.  the  Honorable  John  J. 
RomtxT,  the  Honorable  Abraham  J. 
Mm.Tn.  and  the  Honorable  Eoma  F. 
Kkllt. 

In  my  letter  of  May  14.  1953.  to  Ad- 
miral Wallin,  I  listed  a  series  of  17  ques- 
tions concerning  this  new  policy  and  the 
situation  resulting  from  it.  Admiral 
Wallin  subsequently  replied  to  my  letter 
discussing  these  questions  in  a  general 
way.  and  on  May  28  a  meeting  was  held 
in  my  office  between  the  Brooklyn  Mem- 
bers mentioned  above  and  Admiral  Wal- 
lin and  several  of  his  staff  members. 
Both  his  reply  and  references  to  the 
meeting  of  May  28  were  included  in  my 
remarks  inserted  in  the  Rxcoao  on 
June  5. 

Several  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, signed  by  its  president,  Mr.  L.  R. 
Sanford,  which  represents  most  of  the 
private  shipyards  in  the  country.  They 
a^  that  in  all  fairness  it  would  be  proper 
that  their  letter  be  published  In  the 
Record.  I  am  happy  to  do  so.  I  want 
to  point  out,  however,  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  their  point  of  view  and  with  some 
of  their  replies  to  my  17  questions  which 
I  propounded  to  Admiral  Wallin. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Shipbuilders  Coimcil  that  my  original 
letter  was  not  Intended  to  cast  any  re- 
flections on  the  shipbuilding  industry  or 
those  employed  in  that  industry.  I 
merely  sought  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Navy  authorities  the  wonderful 
record  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  My 
colleagues  and  I  fought  to  save  the  jobs 
of  some  2,000  employees  in  that  yard  who 
were  threatened  with  loss  of  their  em- 
ployment. We  sought  to  protect  the 
econcnny  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  depend- 
ent to  a  large  extent  on  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  It  is  my  duty  as  the  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  for  that  district 
to  fight  for  all  this,  and  I  shall  always  do 
so,  with  the  continued  cooperation  of  my 
colleagues. 

Bflr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America  follows: 
SHiPBTTnj>Eas  Council  or  AianiCA, 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  July  14. 1953. 
The  Honorable  Louis  B.  HsuJo., 

House  Office  Building,  ^^ 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Mr  Dear  Concxessman  Heixex:  Your  let- 
ter of  May  14.  1953.  addressed  to  the  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Ships,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America  by  way  of  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  (pp.  A3287- 
A3238-A3239). 

The  council,  repesentlng  most  of  the  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  and  ship-repairing  yards 
In  the  United  States,  feels  that,  although  the 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Ships,  has  replied  to  your 
letter,  fiirther  clarification  In  respect  to  the 
facts  Involved  should  be  brovtght  to  your 
attention. 

The  questions  pr<^x)unded  in  your  letter 
were  phrased  In  such  a  way  as  to  cast  very 
serious  reflections  upon  an  old  and  h<mor- 
able  industry  and  the  thousands  of  patrlotlo 
American  citlaens  who  earn  their  daUy  bread 
ia  that  Industry.    Tba   ChiaC  Bureau  of 
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Sblpa.  could  not  be  expected  to  take  eog- 
BlSBnce  of  the  Inferencea  Involved  In  jour 
questions  other  than  to  explain  the  Navy's 
policy  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  Shipbuilders  Council,  on  the  other 
hand,  ta  in  a  position  to  feel  free  to  turaish 
authoritative  and  factual  answers  to  your 
questions  and  desires  that  the  record  show 
such  answers,  so  that  those  who  may  have 
been  misled  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  facts. 

The  members  of  the  ship-repairing  indw- 
try.  on  whose  behalf  this  reply  U  made,  can 
understand  yoiir  concern,  and  that  of  the 
Congressmen  who  Joined  with  you,  regard- 
ing the  economic  future  of  their  constituents 
who  are  employed  In  the  New  YorX  Naval 
Shipyard.  However,  they  cannot  under- 
stand your  and  their  seeming  unconcern  re- 
garding the  thousands  of  private  shipyard 
workers,  some  of  whom  also  are  your  and 
their  constituents,  who  have  been  laid  off  la 
the  postwar  years  because  of  lack  of  work  in 
the  private  yards.  These  layoffs  have  been 
due.  In  part  at  least,  to  the  Navy's  policy  of 
placing  most  of  the  naval  repair  work  In  the 
naval  shipyards  rather  than  a  su'ostantUl 
part  In  the  private  repair  yards.  The  record 
shows  that  the  overall  employment,  postwar. 
In  the  naval  shipyards  is  considerably  greater 
than  prewar.  That,  however.  Is  not  the  case 
in  the  private  shipyards. 

Certainly,  the  employees  of  the  private 
yards,  as  American  citizens,  and  the  yards, 
themselves,  as  Amw-lcan  industries,  are 
entitled  to  at  least  the  same  consideration 
from  their  Representatives  In  the  Congress  as 
are  Government  employees  working  In  Oov- 
ernment-owned  and  operated  Industrial 
enterprises,  which  compete  with  private 
lnd\istry. 

So.  I  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  repeat  your 
quesUons  In  the  interest  of  clarity  and  follow 
each  m  sequence  with  the  appropriate 
answer: 

Question  1 :  Does  the  diversion  of  work  In 
the  shipyards  apply  both  to  the  construction 
ot  new  ships  and  to  the  overhaiillng  and  re- 
pair work  of  old  ships? 

Answer:  According  to  the  Chief.  Bureau  of 
Ships.  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  diversion 
of  work  will  apply  to  repair  and  conversion 
work  on  existing  ships. 

Question  2:  Why  Is  the  Department  of 
Mavy  so  keenly  Interested  in  maintaining 
private  yards  on  a  full  employment  basis? 

Answer:  This  leading  question  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  true  facts.  Maintenance  of 
private  yards  on  a  full  employment  basis 
eould  not  be  accomplished  even  If  all  navai 
repair  and  conversion  work  were  diverted  to 
the  private  yards,  as  there  Is  Just  not  enough 
available  work.  The  Department  of  the 
Navy,  In  any  national  emergency  or  all-out 
war.  must  rely  heavily  on  the  i»ivate  yards 
for  naval  repair  and  conversion  work,  as  the 
naval  shipyards  could  not  possibly  handle 
the  huge  workload  Inevitable  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. That  was  conclusively  demon- 
strated during  World  War  II. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  bound  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
national  security  would  be  ill  served  if  the 
private  yards,  for  lack  of  work,  either  be- 
come nonexistent  or  Impotent  because  of 
depreciated  facilities  and  dispersed  and  dis- 
sipated organizations  and  skills.  In  either 
case,  such  yards  then  could  not  be  relied 
upon  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  when 
▼itally  needed,  nor  could  they  adequately 
form  a  nucleus  for  the  expansion  that  would 
be  necessary.  The  diversion  at  some  naval 
repair  and  conversion  work  from  the  naval 
shipyards  to  the  private  yards  thus  Is  a  logi- 
cal and  appropriate  move  by  the  Department 
ot  the  Navy,  both  In  Its  own  Interest  and  In 
the  Interest  of  the  national  security. 

Question  3:  In  view  of  the  long  tradition 
of  loyalty  on  the  part  d  our  naval  shipyard 
workers  and  the  magnificent  records  they 
chalked  up  in  these  shipyards  during  World 
War  I  and  n  and  tlM  tremendous  efflcieney 
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derdofied  by  these  skilled 
why  is  It  not  possible  to  maintain 
a  full  employment  basis? 
:  As  far  as  the  Council  knows,  no 
qu^tlons  the  loyalty,  skills,  or  experl- 
the  naval  shipyard  workers  or  their 
during  World  Wars  I  and 
the  workers  In  the  privately 
yards  were  equally  loyal  and  experl- 
certainly  their  accomplishments 
no  mean  order,  as  the  records  will 
;  furthermore,  a  check  of  the  employ- 
cords  wUl  reveal  that  a  great  many 
present     naval     shipyard     workers 
their  skills  In  the  private  shipyards 
ubbequently  sought  employment  In  the 
1  lipyards  because  of  lack  of  work  In 
prli  ate  shipyards. 

full     employment     cannot     be 
in  either  the  naval  shipyards  or 
private  shipyards  unless  there  Is  sufficient 
Jiistlfy  full  employment.     Employ- 
should  always  Imply  useful  work  on 
be  employed.    On  any  other  basis, 
merely  a  resort  to  WPA  procedures. 

4:   Should   the  present  plan  of 
the  work  to  private  yards  be  con- 
what  Is  to  be  done  with  the  ac- 
:lve  skill  and  experience  of  the  loyal 
residing  In  the  vicinity  of,  for  ex- 
he  New  York  Naval  Shipyard? 

To  the  extent  that  any  work  Is 

from    the    New   York    Naval    Shlp- 

adjacent    private    yards    and    em- 

yme^t  In  the  naval  shipyard  thereby  de- 

the  employment  in  the  private  yards 

would  have  to  be  Increased.    This 

result   in   a  redistribution   of   shlp- 

liiployment,  rather  than  a  decrease  In 

n  ployment — naval  and  private— In  the 

naval  districts. 
:  eduction  In  employment  in  the  New 
val  Shipyard  and  In  other  naval  shlp- 
lindoubtedly  will  be  accomplished  as 
possible  by   not  hiring  new  men  to 
voluntary  quits  or  retirements  and, 
by    some    additional    layoffs. 
atter.  tinder  Government  procedure, 
>e  of  those  with  the  least  service.    In 
1  rords,  only  those  more  recently  em- 
would   be   affected.    The   oldtlmera. 
with  long  service  records,  some 
you  suggest  may  own  homes  In  the 
of    the    naval    shipyards,    are    not 
be  affected  by  decreases  In  employ- 
the  naval  shipyards  due  to  diversion 


nec«  ssary. 


tikose 


s  of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
f*>m  all  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City 
m^ny  might  find  It  Just  as  convenient 
in  a  private  yard  nearer  their  homes, 
ei^ployees  of  the  private  yards,  to  an 
number  than  those  now  totally 
at  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
had  to  face  and  solve  the  problem 
laid  off  in  the  private  yards  without 
s  of  concern  from  anyone. 
Quesjtlon  5 :  Is  no  consideration  to  be  given 
great  dollar  Investment  In  the  naval 
6hipya4ds,  including  the  plants,  equipment, 
etc.? 


g]  eater 
.ytd 
h&ve 


The  naval  shipyards  fio  have  a 

capital  Investment  In  facilities.     So 

private  shipyards.    The  latter  must 

money   with   which   to  maintain 

lltcllltles  in  order  to  continue  as  solv- 

pr  vate  enterprises.     There  i»  no  such 

attached  to  a  Government-owned 

i^rated   establishment.     It    Is    maln- 

at    taxpayers'    expense,   work    or    no 

Is  It  contended  that  a  Government 

In  facilities  must  be  utilized  to 

fullest  extent,  even  though  private  facll- 

with  which  It  is  In  direct  competition 

;  forced   out   of   business?    That   is 

way  this  country  has  been  built  up  to 

w(^ld  position  It  now  enjoys.     That  is 

step  down  the  path  which  leads  to 

nationalization  of  private  Industry. 

8:  Can  you  not  foresee  that  the 

of  this  work  to  private  Industry 

certain  greedy  interests  to  make 


huge  profits  at  the  cost  of  tb«  Amerlcaa 
taxpayers  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri« 
can  security? 

Answer:  The  allegation  that  the  diversion 
of  this  work  to  private  Industry  "will  enable 
certain  greedy  interests  to  make  huge  profits 
at  the  cost  of  the  American  taxpayers,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  security"  Is 
completely  unjustified  and  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. Private  ship  repair  yards,  like  all 
Industry  in  the  United  States,  are  operated 
in  the  expectation  of  making  a  profit,  other- 
wise neither  they  nor  any  Industry  could 
exist,  nor  could  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Both  Industry  and  its  em- 
ployees pay  the  taxes  which  constitute  the 
Government  Income.  Industry  affords  em- 
ployment at  wage  rates  high  enough  to  main- 
tin  the  American  standard  of  living  at  a 
level  which  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  To 
characterize  an  Industry  as  "greedy"  because 
it  seeks  work  which  it  hopes  can  be  per- 
formed at  a  profit  is  unwarranted.  A  general 
policy  of  work  without  profit  for  private  In- 
dxutry  would  cause  our  national  economy 
to  collapse.  Also,  an  industry  as  highly 
competitive  as  the  ship  repair  Industry  does 
not  have  any  opportunity  to  make  "biige" 
profits.  An  examination  of  the  annual  bal- 
ance sheets  of  the  various  ship  repair  com- 
panies, along  with  their  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments, would  completely  refute  any  such 
allegation. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  naval  repairs  Is  paid 
for  by  the  American  taxpayer,  whether  they 
be  performed  in  a  naval  shipyard  or  in  a 
private  yard.  However,  as  to  the  relative 
costs,  the  evidence  shows  that,  within  their 
capacity,  repairs  can  be.  and  are,  performed 
in  private  yards  at  lower  cost  than  in  naval 
shipyards.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
which  will  not  be  gone  into  here.  Further- 
more, as  to  all  work  performed  In  private 
yards  on  which  a  profit  is  made  (even  at  a 
lower  total  cost  than  In  the  naval  ship- 
yards), taxes  are  paid  to  the  Government 
which  inevitably  react  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  not  to  his  detriment. 
Naval  shipyards  do  not  pay  taxes. 

At  the  same  time  nstlonal  security  is  en- 
hanced by  the  diversion  of  work  from  the 
naval  shipyards  because,  although  such  yards 
still  remain  In  readiness  for  any  emergency, 
private  Industry  Is  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  maintain  Itself  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  would  have  it 
as  a  vital  element  of  the  national  security 
and  as  a  copartner  in  the  mobilization  base 
essential  thereto. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  neither  the 
American  taxpayer  nor  the  American  secu- 
rity are  In  any  way  harmed;  on  the  contrary, 
both  are  benefited. 

Question  7:  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
testimony  adduced  before  the  Special  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  National  Defense 
Program  during  World  War  II — the  so-called 
Truman  committee —  which  brought  to  light 
the  unconscionable  profiteering  of  private 
shipyard  owners? 

Answer.  The  several  reports  of  the  so- 
called  Truman  committee  have  been  reviewed 
without  dlscovR-y  of  any  menticm  of  uncon- 
scionable profiteering  on  the  part  of  private 
shipyard  owners  diu-ing  World  War  II.  That 
committee,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  made 
no  report  at  all  on  ship  repair  yards.  It  did 
report  on  shipbuilding  yards,  and  the  follow- 
ing Is  quoted  from  that  report: 

"When  It  Is  considered  that  this"  |  refer- 
ring to  the  ship  construction  program )  "wae 
accomplished  with  jards  that  were  newly 
constructed  for  the  purpose  and  with  work- 
ers who  were  trained  on  the  Job,  the  program 
must  be  considered  as  a  tremendous  success. 
It  Is  one  of  the  best  Jobs  that  has  been  done 
In  the  entire  war  effort." 

Question  8:  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
many  oth«r  cases  uncovered  by  investigations 
which  were  never  scheduled  because  time  or 
security  did  not  permit  tlMlr  being  disclosed? 
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Answer:  No  Informalkm  ie  sranable  to 
the  council  as  to  the  "many  other  oases  im- 
covered  by  Investigations  which  were  never 
scheduled  because  time  or  security  did  not 
permit  their  being  dlsolneed."  As  there  are 
no  security  reasons  to  prevent  their  dlsclo- 
siu-e  at  the  present  time,  why  are  such  cases 
now  being  withheld? 

Question  0:  Is  there  any  aocuracy  to  the 
statement  attributed  to  the  Secretary  of  Navy 
which  Justified  the  diversion  on  the  theory 
that  It  Is  Intended  to  maintain  mobilization 
potential?  If  the  answer  to  this  query  Is  in 
the  affirmative,  I  wotild  ask  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  in  definitive  language 
what  you  mean  by  mobilization  potential.  Z 
hate  to  feel  that  It  Is  a  cover-up  and  a  can- 
opy spread  over  the  heads  of  private  greedy 
Interests  to  protect  them. 

Answer:  The  statement  attributed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  diversion  is 
Justified  in  order  to  maintain  mobllleatlon 
potential  is  definitely  accurate,  regardless  of 
Its  source.  The  fundamental  procedure  for 
all  security  planning  contemplates  placing 
the  Industrial  potential  of  the  country  upon 
the  broadest  possible  base:  In  other  words, 
all  industrial  facilities  are  to  be  so  developed 
and  distributed  as  to  provide  the  maximum 
availability  and  scope  for  the  necessary  in- 
dustrial nucleus,  capable  of  any  expansion 
that  may  be  required  by  the  logistics  of  the 
military  situation.  To  that  end,  private 
shipbuilding  and  ship-repair  facilities  must 
be  maintained  In  such  condition  and  In  such 
volume  ss  to  provide  Unmedlate  substantial 
shipbuilding  and  ship-repair  facilities,  capa- 
ble of  being  expanded  as  required  to  consti- 
tute the  first  line  of  defense,  supplemented 
by  the  naval  shipyards. 

The  mobUlaatlon  base  or  potential,  as  it 
has  been  variously  termed.  Is  not  a  creation 
of  private  Interests,  but  of  the  Govemnsent 
itself  as  the  fundamental  and  Indispensable 
basis  for  its  overall  war  planning.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  private  yards  handlsd  most  of 
the  ship-repair  work  performed  In  this  coun- 
try during  World  War  II.  both  for  our  own 
ships  and  those  of  our  allies?  Without  that 
effort.  Allied  ships  could  not  have  been  kept 
in  service  and  the  war  well  might  have  been 
lost,  despite  our  record  production  of  new 
ships.  Why  should  not  the  thousands  of 
men  who  worked  in  the  private  repair  yards 
on  the  waterfronts  of  New  York  Harbor  dur- 
ing the  war  have  the  consideration  to  which 
they  are  Justly  entitled.  Were  they  any  less 
loyal  or  patriotic  than  those  who  worked 
at  that  time  in  the  New  York  naval  ship- 
yard? 

Question  10:  Would  not  this  drastic  diver- 
sion policy,  with  the  consequent  result  of 
many  thousands  of  loyal  shipyard  workers 
being  laid  off.  create  a  hollow  area  resulting 
in  deterioration  of  the  wherewithal  of  pro- 
ductivity which  has  been  built  up  over  many 
decades? 

Answer:  This  diversion  policy  which  you 
term  drastic  in  reality  is  very  moderate, 
and  could  not  possibly  create  a  hollow  area 
resulting  in  deterioration  of  the  wherewithal 
of  productivity  which  has  been  built  up  over 
many  decades.  Actually,  there  can  be  no 
deterioration  of  the  wherewithal  of  produc- 
tivity when  there  Is  no  change  In  the  work- 
load but  merely  a  redistribution  of  same. 
The  same  workload  is  bound  to  result  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  number  of  employees 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  the  naval 
shipyards  or  the  private  yards..  A  real  de- 
terioration of  the  wherewithal  of  produc- 
tivity has  been  taking  place  in  the  private 
yards  and  the  diversion  policy  is  designed  to 
retard  and,  if  possible,  arrest  that  trend  be- 
fore It  is  too  late,  so  that  the  private  yards 
may  retain  their  effectiveness  and  be  avail- 
able as  and  when  required. 

Heavy  employment  in  the  naval  shipyards 
la  not  necessary  to  maintain  their  effectlTe- 
ness.  Furthermore,  this  alleged  wherewithal 
of  productivity  in  the  naval  shipyards  has 
not  been  buUt  up  orv  many  decades,  but* 


ekclxMlfng  the  war  years,  has  been  malntolned 
at  a  disproportionate  level  only  sinoe  World 
War  n.  Prewar  there  was  nowhere  near 
the  level  of  activi^  in  the  naval  sh4>yards 

as  there  Is  now. 

niere  Is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  anyone 
to  eliminate  the  naval  shipyards,  as  they  are 
recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  war 
potential  and  mobUizatton  base.  The  in- 
tent Is  to  maintain  at  a  reasonable  level, 
both  the  naval  shipyards  and  the  private 
yards,  so  that  both  can  contribute  effectively 
to  our  war  potential  and  broaden  otir  mobili- 
zation base. 

Question  11 :  Have  you  considered  that  the 
Federal  employees  working  in  the  naval  ship- 
yards cannot  go  out  on  strikes  against  the 
Government,  and  that  your  conversion  policy 
would  subject  Government  work  In  the  hands 
of  private  operators  to  numeroxis  labor  prob- 
lems, delays,  and  strikes? 

Answer:  Is  It  your  position  that  no  mlli- 
tajy  or  naval  work  shotUd  be  awarded  to 
private  industry  \uless  labor  foregoes  its 
right  to  strike  when  employed  on  such  work? 
If  that  is  so,  is  it  your  contention  that 
all  work  for  the  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity must  be  funneled  Into  Government- 
owned  and  operated  facilities,  the  employees 
of  which  must  pledge  not  to  strike  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment? 

This  question  actually  poses  a  problem  in 
Industrial  relations  and  the  council  Is  con- 
fident that  it  would  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered if  referred  to  the  appropriate  labor 
unions.  However,  if  all  Government  work 
must  be  accomplished  In  Government  indus- 
trUl  faculties  lest  it  be  subjected  to  the 
danger  of  strike,  our  entire  natiotul  defense 
program,  as  presently  Instituted,  and  our 
planned  mobilization  base  should  be  Imme- 
diately scrapped  and  all  Indxistry  national- 
ized under  a  socialistic  government.  The 
council  does  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  yet  ready  to  take  such  a 
drastic  step.      Is  this  what  you  advocate? 

Question  12:  Assume  that  a  strike  takes 
place  in  these  private  yards,  who  will  per- 
form the  unfinished  work  on  naval  vessels 
pending  a  determination  by  the  court  of  the 
issues  Involved  or  being  litigated? 

Answer:  If  a  strike  should  take  place  in 
a  private  yard  where  there  is  unfinished 
work  on  naval  vessels,  the  same  remedies 
are  open  to  settle  such  a  strike  as  in  the 
past.  The  Issues  involved  in  a  strike  are 
seldom  litigated  or  determined  by  the 
couru,  but  usually  by  negotiation,  arbitra- 
tion and/or  mediation. 

Question  13:  How  will  this  Government 
work,  to  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  your 
conversion  policy,  be  guaranteed  against 
sabotage,  failure  to  meet  contract  dead- 
lines and  delays  <a  almost  every  concelv<- 
able  form? 

Answw:  The  security  measures  necessary 
to  prevent  sabotage  or  delays  in  private 
yards  have  been,  are  and  can  be  applied 
jxist  as  well  in  private  yards  as  in  naval 
shipyards  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
is  responsible  for  such  application  now  as 
in  the  pset.  The  men  who  work  in  the 
private  yards  are  the  same  type  of  men  that 
work  In  the  naval  shipyards,  Just  as  compe- 
tent and  Just  as  patriotic.  The  location  of 
the  work  has  no  relation  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  men  engaged  thereon.  The  evidence  Is 
clear  that  effective  security  measures  have 
always  existed  on  military  work  in  private 
shipyards. 

Question  14:  Is  It  guaranteed  that  the 
Government  will  pursue  Ita  rights  In  the 
courts? 

Answer:  The  Government  always  has  the 
right  to  pursue  any  remedies  that  may  be 
available  to  it  in  court.  No  guarantee  that 
It  wotild  do  so  In  any  specific  instance  could 
be  given  by  anyone. 

Question  16:  What  meesures  have  been 
taken  to  screen  the  employees  In  these  pri- 
vate yards  to  avoid  sabotage  or  the  stealing 
oC  important  blueprints? 


Answer:  Private  yards  handling  naval 
work  use  the  same  security  provisions  for 
screening  employees  engaged  in  such  work 
as  arc  employed  In  the  naval  shipyards. 

Question  16:  Has  any  plan  been  evolved 
to  check  and  control  the  books  of  these 
private  yard  owners  to  prevent  padding  ot 
payrolls,  profiteering,  bribo-y,  and  oomip« 
tion? 

Answer:  Naval  cost  inspectors  have  access 
to  the  contractor's  cost  records.  It  Is  their 
fxuiction  to  ascertain  that  such  cost  records 
are  proper. 

The  intimation  that  the  managements  of 
private  shipyards,  given  the  opportunity,  will 
engage  In  the  padding  of  payrolls,  profiteer- 
ing, bribery,  and  corruption  Is  a  completely 
unjustified  characterization  of  as  able  a 
group  of  competent,  conscientious,  and  hon- 
est men  as  may  be  found  in  Industry  any- 
where, or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  outside 
of  Industry.  Recent  congressional  investi- 
gations have  clearly  demonstrated  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  have  no  monopoly  on 
standards  of  ethics. 

Question  17:  Assuming  that  these  private 
shipowners  refuse  to  voluntarily  permit  the 
Government  to  Inspect'  their  books,  what 
provision  has  been  made  to  compel  such 
inspection? 

Answer:  By  the  "private  shipowners"  to 
which  you  refer  in  this  question,  it  Is  as- 
sumed that  you  mean  shipyards,  as  ship- 
owners are  not  Involved.  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  books  of  private  shipyards  are  open 
to  CK>vernment  inspection,  and  have  been 
for  years,  in  respect  to  Government  work. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  ship-repair  industry. 
It  would  be  only  proper  for  this  reply  to 
receive  the  same  publicity  that  your  charges 
received,  viz,  by  publication  in  the  Con- 
saxssioMAL  RacoKD.  It  is  trusted  that  you 
will  take  the  necessary  action  to  have  It  so 
published. 

I  believe  It  will  be  entirely  In  order  for 
the  Council  to  transmit  copies  of  this  letter 
to  the  Secretary.  Under  Secretary,  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to  the 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Ships,  for  their  lnformatl<m. 
Yours  respectfully, 

L.  R.  SANToao,  President. 


BislMpOnui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALVoairiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSXNTATIW 

Monday.  July  27, 19S3 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
28.  196S! 
BisROF  OxMAM  Bkvou  OoMOans 
After  the  unseemly  combat  that  has  char- 
acterized some  Congressional  hearings  on  the 
Red  issue,  the  House  un-American  Activities 
Committee  session  with  Bishop  O.  Bromley 
Oznam  comes  in  refreshing  contrsst.  The 
9-hour  session  was  arduous  for  both  sides, 
but  arduous  more  because  of  a  manifest  ef- 
fort made  by  both  to  avoid  intempersnce  In 
a  face-to-face  search  for  facts  In  contro- 
versial matters  of  temper-provoking  con- 
tent. Without  abtise  of  personalities,  the 
committee  made  a  reasonable  presentation 
of  its  case  sgslnst  the  bishop  and  he  an- 
swered it  without  evasion.  By  unanimoue 
consent,  his  very  pointed  ertttclsm  at  certain 
committee  practices  was  entered  on  the  no- 
ortt. 
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In  suoli  as  atmospbere,  trath  baa  a  better 
ebanoB  to  umit  ttaelf.  Tbe  committee  end- 
ed up  in  oompiete  agreement  tbat  Bishop 
Oxnam  la  not  aflUlated  wltb  tbe  Communist 
Party.  Ita  membera  were  divided  on  wheth- 
er or  not  be  may  have  given,  perbape  tmwlt- 
ttngly.  aid  atad  comfort  to  the  party:  But 
tbla  disagreement  is  understandable  and  does 
not  detract  from  the  constructive  result. 
He  frankly  acknowledged  that  his  name  had 
been  used  without  his  consent  by  Commu- 
nist groups,  and  that  iipon  occasion  he  bad 
found  himself  Innocently  standing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  tbe  fence,  and  moved  over  to 
tbe  other  side.  At  tbe  same  time,  his  de- 
nimclatlon  of  communism  was  put  on  record 
and  his  criticism  of  certain  committee  prac- 
tices— as.  for  example,  its  making  public  of 
unverified  and  unevaluated  evidence — was 
well  taken. 

Tbla  bearing  should  set  an  example  for 
future  inquiries.  Congressional  and  other- 
wise. It  shows  that  a  quiet  approach  to  the 
truth  in  delicate  questions  Involving  a  man'a 
personal  beUefs  and  activities  Is  tbe  meet 
tfTective.  In  tbe  Icmg  run.  truth  la  more 
amenable  to  statesmanlike  inquiry  than  to 
methods  of  the  police  station. 

{Arom  the  New  Tork  Times  of  July  29,  1953] 
Bishop  Qxxam's  Rxplt 

In  his  statement  to  tbe  House  Un-Amerl- 
eaa  Activities  Committee  Bishop  Oxnam  of 
tb*  lifetbodUt  Cbwcb  performed  a  public 
service  by  exposing  In  clear  terms  and  with 
specific  examples  tbe  kind  of  un-American 
tactics  that  tbe  committee  has  followed. 
Biabop  Oxnam  Is  among  the  more  prominent 
of  tbe  loyal  Americans  who  have  been  vlc- 
timlaed  by  one  or  another  of  the  congres- 
sional inquisitions;  and  be  deserves  congrat- 
ulations in  refusing  to  take  the  implication 
of  disloyalty  lying  down. 

Biabop  Oxnam  correctly  laid  great  em- 
phasis on  the  indefensible  practice  of  tbe 
UB-American  Activities  Committee  in  pass- 
ing out  for  tbe  asking  xmevaluated  material 
from  its  files  containing  derogatory  informa- 
tion about  individual  citizens.  Although 
tbe  committee  recently  tightened  its  rxiles  In 
this  respect  there  still  remains  the  possi- 
bility— not  to  say  probability — of  leaks  that 
can  destroy  a  citizen's  reputation  while  the 
committee  Itself  Innocently  refuses  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  their  veracity.  Bishop 
Oxnam  spells  out  the  method  by  which  this 
Is  accomplished. 

Furthermore,  he  shows  bow  in  bis  own 
case — and  presumably  in  that  of  others — the 
favorable  data  indicating  devotion  to  Ameri- 
can institutions  were  not  mentioned,  even 
though  highly  pertinent  to  any  investlga- 
ticn.  while  he  stood  condemned  by  "a  scis- 
sors and  paste  process"  of  cutting  out  de- 
rogatory clippings.  Now,  Bishop  Oxnam  has 
tindoubtedly  lent  his  name  to  organizations 
from  which  he  would  have  been  better  ad- 
Tlaed  to  remain  completely  aloof.  In  com- 
pany with  hundreds — even  thousands — of 
other  loyal  Americans  he  has  probably  been 
hasty  sometimes  alx>ut  Joining  groups  that 
favored  a  good  cause  without  too  careful  In- 
quiry as  to  the  group's  real  purpose  or  bid- 
den control.  But  an  error  of  this  type  is  not 
•  test  of  a  man's  loyalty:  and  one  of  the 
mo»t  alarming  aspects  of  tbe  heresy-hunting 
Investigations  that  have  been  conducted  In 
recent  years  is  that  loyalty  is  so  frequently 
confused  with  wisdom. 

In  its  clash  wltb  Bishop  Oxnam  tbe  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  clearly  came 
off  second  best.  However,  the  committee  is 
not  likely  to  agree  with  his  proposal  that  its 
grossly  misused  public  files  be  done  away 
with,  or  with  bis  suggestion  that  the  FBI  is 
better  equipped  to  get  the  facts  on  real  sub- 
versives. There  is  still  too  much  political 
hay  to  be  made  from  a  sensational  loyalty  in- 
quiry.   Tbe  type  of  thinking  Bishop  Oxnam 
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other  Intelligent  Americans  are  tip 
Is  revealed  in  Ills  coUoquy  with  Rep- 
Waltkx.  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
of  tbe  McCarran-Walter  Antl-Immi- 
Act, 
appears  tbat  to  attack  this  stupid 
law  is  in  Mr.  WAi^rxa's  eyes  some- 
to  subversion.    Mr.  Waltex,  who 
I  lommittee's  ranking  Democrat,  may 
realize  it,  but  once  be  begins  equat- 
;  and  peaceful  opposition  to  his  pet 
to   any  other   law — with  disloyalty 
he  Is  making  a  long  stride  in  the 
of  precisely  the  kind  of  totalltarlan- 
4nd  Bishop  Oxnam  together  ao  whole- 
reject. 
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IIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxJMOB 

IN  T^  HOU.SS  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  PRLCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stra- 
tegic >ir  Cixmnand  has  played  Its  part 
as  a  d(  terrent  to  the  outbreak  of  world 
war  H  .  Principal  deterrent,  of  course, 
has    b^n    our    stockpiling    of    atomic 
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Without  a  means  of  delivery. 


the  at)inlc  bomb  could  not  have  been 
such  a  forceful  answer  to  aggression. 

I  rea  d  with  a  greal  deal  of  interest  an 
Interesting  story  written  by  Mr.  E^'erett 
E.  Dod  1  and  Dave  Karten  and  published 
In  the  August  1953  issue  of  Air  Force, 
the  m£  gazine  of  American  airpower,  an 
ofBcialjorgan  of  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion. 

I  incite  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
read  d  ref ully  this  factual  account  of  the 
mission  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
I  also  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  an- 
other i  rtlcle  which  I  include  at  the  end 
of  the  i  tory  by  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Karten. 
and  in  which  there  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
speech  by  Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  Chief 
of  Stal '.  USAP,  before  the  national  con- 
ventioi  i  of  the  Aviation  Writers  Associa- 
tion in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  May  22, 1953. 

I  fee  certain  that  if  more  of  our  Mem- 
bers hi  d  full  knowledge  of  the  great  im- 
portan:e  of  air  power  in  deterring  ag- 
gressio  a.  and  in  the  preservation  of  world 
peace,  this  Congress  in  recent  we«ks 
would  iot  have  risked  the  recent  unwar- 
ranted and  imwise  cuts  in  the  funds  of 
our  Ail  Force. 


The  irticle  follows: 
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Everett  E.  Dodd  and  Dave  Karten) 

between     the    Atlantic     and 

Oceans  and   approximately  nxldway 

tlie    Gulf    of     Mexico    and     tbe 

border    lies    one    answer    to    the 

Why  haan't  limited  war  erupted 

al4-out  conflict? 

though  they  may  be,  those  coordi- 
land  you  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha. 
of  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  and  liome 
Strategic  Air  Conunand  (SAC). 

in  the  dead-center  of  what  was 
called  the  heart  of  American  Isolation- 
Midwest.  SAC  la  probably  tiie  moat 
internationally  minded  air  organization  in 
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^e  world  today.  Day  and  ni^t.  24  hours  a 
day,  SAC  bombers  fly  training  missions  from 
Its  far-flung  bases  throughout  the  world. 
From  North  Africa  to  tbe  polar  regions  SAC 
crews  stand  constantly  on  tbe  alert,  ready.  If 
the  flash  comes  from  tbe  White  Ho\ise,  to 
carry  out  Its  directive  "to  destroy  tbe  vital 
elements  of  tbe  enemy's  capacity  until  be  no 
longer  has  the  ability  or  the  will  to  wage 
war." 

Since  1948  SAC  has  been  commanded  by 
an  aggressive,  thickset,  tough-minded  gen- 
eral named  Ciu-tls  E.  LeMay.  LeMay  and  hia 
predecessor.  Gen.  Oeco'ge  C.  Kenney,  since 
retired,  have  succeeded  in  molding  SAC  into 
America's  frontline,  on-tbe-mark,  ready-to- 
go  air  arm.  Armed  with  the  atomic  bomb 
and  the  means  to  deliver  it.  it  has  been  called 
the  greatest  deterrent  to  Russian  aggression, 
caUed  that  by  no  less  a  person  tlian  Sir 
Winston  Chiu-chlll. 

The  power  potential  wielded  by  SAC  is 
awesome.  So  much  so  that  in  case  of  war  it 
will  go  under  the  direct  operational  control 
<a  the  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
A  push  of  a  desk  busier  or  tbe  clang  of  tele- 
type bells  can  IjiLBtantly  mobilize  It  into  ac- 
tion. But  SAC  is  definitely  not  a  push-but- 
toa  outfit,  even  though  General  licMay  baa 
it  at  ilia,  or  bis  radio  operator's,  fingertip 
control. 

Even  an  unastute  ofllcer  in  Far  Eastern  Air 
Forces  Bomber  Command  (FEAF-BOMCOM) 
operations,  at  Yokota.  Japan,  could  un- 
garble: 

"Terrill  from  LeMay  over  Wewfoimdland 
authenticate  by  time  receipt  bow  is  Strate- 
meyer?    Kurt." 

This  is  merely  illustrative  of  how  LeMay 
keepe  constantly  in  touch  with  bis  globe- 
straddling  command.  In  this  instance  be 
was  checking  tbe  speed  of  transmission  be- 
tween bis  flying-operations  room,  a  C-07 
high  in  tiie  sky  over  Newfoundland,  and 
FEAF-BOMCOM.  At  the  same  time  "old- 
he's  actually  46 — Ironpants" — a  sobriquet 
from  World  War  II — was  asking  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  H.  Terrtll.  then  CO  of  BOMCOM— 
(now  deputy  CO  SAC'S  i5tb  AF.  March  AFB. 
Calif.),  the  condition  at  Lt.  Oen.  George 
Stratemeyer,  then  FEAF  commanding  gen- 
eral, who  had  suffered  a  heart  attack. 

But  not  all  telenotes  between  LeMay  and 
his  Air  Forces — Fifteenth,  mghtb,  and  Sec- 
ond— are  so  routine.  At  least  not  In  tbe 
week  following  June  35,  1950,  tbe  day  tlie 
Communists  laimched  their  invasion  of 
South  Korea. 

It  was  July  2,  another  Sunday.  Per- 
sonnel of  the  9ad  Bomb  Group,  Fairchlld 
AFB.  Washington,  and  tbe  2ad  Bomb  Group, 
March  AFB,  were  enjoying  a  day  off.  Some 
were  fishing,  others  playing  golf  or  mowing 
their  lawns.  Many  were  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  some  on  leave,  others  at- 
tending service  schools. 

One  ofllcer  of  the  22d  was  In  his  "sack" 
at  Tampa,  Fla.,  where  he  was  attending  an 
AF  course  of  instruction.  He  got  the  word 
by  being  unceremoniously  rousted  from  bis 
sl\mibers  and  told  to  "report  to  base  opera- 
tions immediately  and  board  aircraft  wait- 
ing to  transport  you  to  March  AFB."  He 
didn't  even  bother  to  pack  his  B-4;  It  was 
sent  to   him  later  by  his   classmates. 

SAC  headquarters  that  afternoon  had 
given  the  order  that  galvanized  the  two 
groups  into  action.  Tbe  two  B-29  groups 
were  ordered  to  leave  for  Japan  within  50 
hours.  Six  days  later  they  were  setting 
down  at  Japanese  bases,  and  4  days  after 
that  they  were  bombing  Communist  targets. 
Before  the  end  of  their  first  month  they  had 
destroyed   more   than    50   bridges. 

It  was  all  part  of  a  plan.  Back  at  Omaha 
in  SAC'S  operations  room,  generals  and 
colonels  could  follow  on  a  huge  map  the 
progress  of  the  22d  and  92d  as  they  made 
their  way  across  the  Pacific.  Metal  models 
of  SAC  bombers  told  them  not  only  where 
each  plane  of  the  22d  and  92d  was,  but 
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where  each  plane  of  SAC  was  every  hour  <m 
tbe  hour.  They  knew  tbat  tbe  lead  plane  of 
the  93d's  first  squadron  bad  develc^>ed  en- 
gine trouble.  They  knew  also  that  the  plane 
bad  radioed  the  following  plane  to  follow  it 
into  Johnson  Island,  in  mld-Padfle. 

At  Johnson  the  second  B-29  disgorged 
from  Its  l)omb  bays  a  "spare"  engine,  part 
of  tbe  SAC  flyaway  kit.  and  a  quick  engine 
change  was  made.  When  the  lead  plane 
<raught  up  with  tbe  sqTiadron  liefore  it  took 
off  from  Kwajaleln,  ranking  ofllcers  In  OlTutt 
must  have  smiled  In  satisfaction.  Tbe  op- 
eration was  being  flown  "as  briefed." 

In  addition  to  the  huge  locator  map  in 
Operations,  worldwide  weather  maps  line 
tbe  side  walls.  In  tbe  rear  is  the  vast  com- 
plex of  cocnmunicatlons  eqiUpment — tele- 
phones, teletypes,  telepboto  instniments, 
and  a  direct  wire  to  Washington.  All  are 
manned  at  all  times.  Instantaneous  com- 
munication Is  maintained  between  SAC 
headquarters.  Its  planes,  and  its  bases. 

Once.  SAC  bombers  flying  to  England  were 
warned  In  a  radio-telephone  order  from 
Offutt  tbat  a  peaaoup  fog  had  "socked  In" 
their  landing  bases.  They  were  past  the 
point  of  no  return.  SAC  meterologlsts  took 
a  quick  reading  from  Iceland  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  tbe  planes  were  diverted  to  th* 
south,  where  each  made  a  safe  landing. 

If  General  LeMay  and  his  headquarter* 
seem  to  fret  like  a  mother  hen  over  her 
brood,  they  have  Jxjst  reaaon.  For  SAC's  peo- 
ple are  as  highly  spedaliBed  and  proficient  as 
any  in  the  Air  Force.  More  than  that,  they 
know  only  too  well  that  they  represent  the 
best  bet  this  country  has  to  forestall  a  poa- 
alble  third  world  war. 

SAC  men  believe  that  the  survival  of  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  their  ability 
to  mount  iwift,  devastating  retaliation. 
They  most.  In  a  sense,  be  ready  to  move 
when  the  enemy  starts  his  engines.  But 
since  a  nonaggreaaor  nation  must  perforce 
wait  until  an  overt  act  haa  been  committed, 
its  only  recourse  la  to  be  able  to  mount  an 
attack  of  such  fury  that  it  will  terrorise  an 
opponent  into  inaction  or  falling,  deal  such  a 
crippling  blow  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  ex- 
ploit his  initial  aggressive  act. 

What  manner  of  men  fly  SAC  bombers. 
tankers,  transports,  strategic  fighters,  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  and  trainers?  With  tbe 
whole  of  the  free  world  so  dependent  upon 
their  skill  and  determination,  one  la  some- 
how reminded  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill's 
tribute  to  another  band  of  warriors  in  blue: 

"Never  In  tbe  field  of  human  oonfUct  waa 
so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few." 

Any  discussion  of  SAC  turns  automatically 
to  the  men  who  pack  the  Sunday  punch,  the 
bomber  drivers,  and  their  crews.  These  are 
tbe  men  who  must  be  ready  to  go  when  tbe 
whistle  blowa.  Not  a  day  passes  tbat  some 
SAC  combat  crew  isnt  fljring  a  training  mis- 
sion, seeking  constantly  to  Improve  its  com- 
bat effectiveness  and  readinesa. 

For  the  moat  part  SAC  bomber  pilota  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  General  Kenney 
started  corralling  them  for  his  command  al- 
most from  tbe  time  of  SAC's  activation  on 
March  21,  1946.  At  tbat  time  tbe  Air  Force 
was  suffering  from  the  first  of  tbe  postwa- 
economy  cut-backs.  Kenney  would  ask  fc  - 
more  groups  and  when  reused  would  request 
authority  to  add  one  more  squadron  to  his 
understrength  groups. 

If  refused  on  tbat  score  he'd  then  ask  for 
an  increase  in  squadron  strengtlx.  There 
was  tbe  aame  tight  squeese  in  procuring 
pilots  to  fly  his  planea,  tbe  general  recalla. 

"I  wanted  pilots,  needed  them."  Kenney 
says.  "When  I  fcund  one  was  available  Fd 
call  up  the  Pentagon,  and  tell  them  I'd  trade 
a  colonel  for  him." 

Around  thU  nucleus  of  World  War  II  pilots 
tbat  Kenney  acquired,  tbe  present  pilot  force 
of  SAC  was  buUt.  Approximately  92  percent 
of  them  are  Reserves,  some  who  have  stayed 


on  active  duty  alnce  tbe  end  of  tbe  war. 
others  who  have  been  called  back  and  have 
stayed. 

One  of  those  who  stayed  Is  MaJ.  Leonard  P. 
Marcbese.  New  York  City,  who  is  with  tl»e 
28th  Strategic  EleconnaUsance  Wing  at  Ells- 
worth Air  Force  Base,  near  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
Major  Marcbese  is  an  RB-36  aircraft  com- 
mander (AC),  and  his  reconnaissance  air- 
craft is  Just  as  vital  to  SAC  missions  as  its 
lx>mber  counterpart,  which  would  carry  the 
actual  payload — the  roundhouse  right — In 
case  the  Russians  decide  to  slug  it. out. 

Marcbese  Is  a  pretty  typical  aircraft  com- 
mander. He  Is  33  years  old — average  SAC 
pUot's  age  is  32 — Is  married  and  has  4  chil- 
dren. As  aircraft  commander.  Marcbese  la 
many  men  bealdes  a  pilot.  To  some  of  bis 
crew  be  is  a  "beat  friend."  to  others,  chaplain, 
counselor,  teacher,  critic  But  to  all  he  is 
boss  man. 

His  hours,  like  those  of  his  crew,  are  long 
and  Irregular.  They  fly  at  least  once  a  week. 
aiMl  the  missions  last  anywhere  from  15  to 
40  hours.  But  a  mission  is  not  only  the  hours 
spent  in  the  air.  There's  a  lot  of  ramp  time 
logged  before  takeoffs  and  after  landings. 
The  pilot  and  his  copUot.  who  acts  as  execu- 
tive ofllcer,  must  supervise  the  planning  of 
tbe  mission. 

A  flight  plan  must  be  made,  and  In  the 
case  of  tbe  28th  it's  not  imiuual  to  fly  to 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  a  dogleg  over  the  North 
Pole,  from  there  to  Montreal,  New  York. 
Detroit.  Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Fort  Worth,  and 
back  to  Rapid  City — nonstc^.  of  course. 
Navigators  must  plot  course  lines  to  be  flown. 
the  flight  engineer  must  estimate  gas  con- 
sumption, radio  operators  obtain  the  codes 
for  tbe  day  or  days  flown,  and  a  myriad  other 
things.  With  the  flight  planned  and  tbe 
crew  briefed,  there  Is  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Long  flights.  like  those  a  B-36  crew  flies, 
are  a  constant  battle  against  fatigue.  So 
before  a  lengthy  mission  some  SAC  bases 
have  special  crew  quarters,  where  tbe  men 
can  go  and  relax  completely  for  24  hours 
before  take-off.  Some  of  the  men  utilize  tlie 
steam  hatha,  others  get  massages,  some  Just 
"sack-in." 

"StiUlons"  is  usually  about  4  hours  before 
take-off.  That's  when  the  aircraft  comman- 
der and  bis  crew  show  up  at  tbe  plane  and 
begin  tbe  flnal  preflight.  check  their  personal 
gear  and  line  up  for  final  inspection  by  the 
AC.  Everything  has  been  planned,  from  bow 
the  filght  will  be  flown  to  who  wUl  empty 
the  honey-bucket  when  It  is  over. 

Just  before  climbing  aboard  the  crew  lis- 
tens to  the  AC  while  he.  In  accordance  wltb 
SAC  standard  operating  procedure,  tells 
them: 

*Tou  should  all  know  this  by  now,  but 
here  it  is  again.  Signal  for  ball-out  Is  three 
short  rings  on  the  alarm  bell  to  'get  ready' 
and  one  long  one  to  'go  out.'  In  case  of  a 
crash  landing  and  there's  time  to  give  it.  iti 
one  long  ring.    O.  K.,  let's  go  aboard." 

From  tbat  time  on  until  it  lands  tbe  $3.5 
mlUlon  B-36  and  Its  crew  are  In  tbe  capable 
hands  of  Major  Marcbese.  Like  other  SAC 
ACs  Marcbese  Is  a  veteran  pilot.  You  have 
to  be  to  command  a  B-36.  Minimum  re- 
quirement Is  2,(X>0  hours  in  four-engine 
bombers.  Most  AC'S  have  logged  more  than 
i,000  hours,  more  than  a  million  miles  of 
flying,  or  more  than  45  times  around  the 
globe  at  the  equator. 

Marcbese.  for  example,  has  been  flying 
8lnc9  1943,  when  be  graduated  from  flying 
school.  And  graduation  vras  a  red-letter  day 
for  the  major.  He  not  only  won  bis  wings, 
but  married  his  wife.  Norma.  Assigned  to 
bombers,  he  phased  into  B-17'8  and  6  months 
after  graduatmg  landed  In  England,  whnw 
he  was  assigned  to  tbe  95th  Bomb  Group. 
Marcbese  flew  29  missions,  including  ttis 
first  daylight  strike  on  Berlin,  and  ret\imed 
atateside  in  1944. 

By  that  time  tbe  AAF  was  beglnnlac  to 
write  off  Germany  and  was  concentrating  its 


attention  on  the  Japanese.  The  8-29  pro- 
gram was  in  fuU  stride,  and  Marcbese  was 
checked  out,  made  an  instructor.  A  year 
later  he  became  a  B-29  AC.  It  waa  then, 
in  1946,  tbat  Marcbese  met  and  acquired 
many  of  tbe  n»n  on  bis  present  B-S6  crew. 

SAC  heavily  stresses  tbe  principle  of  crew 
integrity.  It  breeds  intracrew  confidence 
wlilcb  in  turn  makes  for  a  cocksure  crew. 
Not  a  braab  cockiness  but  a  calm,  cool,  de- 
liberate confidence  born  of  aelf-assuranoe. 
Only  hours  and  hours  of  training,  fiying  and 
living  together  can  inatiU  that  sort  of  con- 
fidence. 

No  AC  wants  to  risk  his  life  flying  through 
enemy  opposition  to  a  target  wltb  a  crew 
that  stUl  mistakes  thm  relief  tube  for  part 
of  the  intercom  system.  Conversely,  no 
crew  wants  to  fly  wltb  a  pUot  who  panics 
when  the  going  gets  rotigh.  They  want  to 
feel  their  AC  will  react  to  emergencies  as 
Major  Marcbese  reacted  last  jeax  at  Cars- 
well  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  head- 
quarters of  SAC'a  Eighth  AF. 

In  Its  never-ceasing  drive  for  greater  flying 
safety  among  its  crews — SAC's  aocldent  rate 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  AF  average — 
SAC  has  ordered  that  aU  aircraft  com- 
manders make  at  least  one  OCA — ground- 
controlled  approach — landing  on  every  mis- 
sion it  files.  Major  Marcbese  was  making 
such  OCA  that  day  at  CarsweU. 

Entering  traflic.  Major  Marcbese  asked  the 
tower  for,  and  received,  permission  to  make 
a  full-stop  OCA.  The  prelanding  checklist 
was  completed  and  Marcbese  flew  a  com- 
pletely normal  initial  OCA  pattern.  He 
made  a  delaying  360.  and  turned  onto  bis 
final  approach,  when  the  B-86  went  into 
steep  bank  to  the  right  and  started  descend- 
ing In  a  spiralling  right  txim.  When  360.000 
pounds  of  B-66  decide  to  run  amok  in  tlie 
sky  it  takes  3  men  and  a  horse  to  keep  it 
level.  On  tbat  day,  November  20.  1952,  there 
were  only  Marcbese  and  his  copUot,  1st  Lt. 
John  W.  Gemmell. 

Marchess  and  Gemmel  combined  their  ef- 
forts and  weight  to  stop  the  the  right  spiral. 
They  used  full  left  rudder  trim,  full  left 
rudder  control,  and  maximum  left  aileron. 
By  that  time  they  had  lost  400  feet  of  pre- 
cious altitude  and  had  deviated  35  degrees 
right  of  their  course. 

Marcbese  alerted  his  crew  for  a  possible 
ball-out,  called  the  tower  and  told  them 
the  B-36  couldn't  be  turned  left.  A  visual 
check  of  all  accessible  control  cables  was 
made,  but  it  failed  to  reveal  the  cause  of  the 
malfunction.  In  the  meantime  Marchess 
found  that,  iiy  \islng  differential  power  set- 
tings on  bis  six  engines  and  a  different  fiap 
setting,  he  could  maintain  a  fairly  straight 
course.  He  told  tbe  tower  he  was  coming  In 
for  an  emergency  landing.  Fire  engines 
and  "meat  wagons"  rvtshed  to  tbe  flight  line 
as  Marcbese  nursed  bis  ailing  iron  bird 
earthward.  Just  at  touchdown,  to  eliminate 
the  left  crab  of  the  B-36,  Marchess  kicked 
hard  right  rudder.  The  airplane  rolled  on 
down  the  runway  and  came  to  a  stop.  Mar- 
chess and  his  crew  bad  Just  about  bought 
the  farm— but  not  quite.    , 

A  postfllgbt  inspection  showed  that  tbe 
left  Inboard  aileron  trim  Idler  push-pull  rod 
had  failed,  causing  the  rod  to  drop  down 
and  wedge  Itself  into  the  leading  edge  of  the 
left  aneron  while  the  B-36  was  in  a  right 
bank. 

Marcbese.  by  his  split-second  thinking,  not 
only  saved  his  crew,  but  saved  the  taxpayers 
$3.5  million  worth  of  airplane.  He  thereby 
earned  a  membership  in  SACs  "Heads  Up 
Flying  Club,"  an  engraved  B-S6  model  air- 
plane, and  a  certificate  of  commendation 
from  General  LeMay. 

But  flying  isnt  all  that  occupies  the  time 
of  Marcbese  and  bis  crew.  Ground  school 
training  is  constant.  And  there  la  the  SAC 
Survival  Sebool  at  Stead  AFB.  Hev..  that  aU 
SAC  crewa  mas*  att«ML    Tltey  go  through 
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as  •  nnlt.  For  8  days  they  are  lectured  on 
how  to  •urvlT*  If  forced  down  or  forced  to 
ball  out.  Then  they  are  trucked  to  a  point 
approxlinately  30  mllee  from  Stead,  told  to 
jump   out    and    And    their  way   back. 

Their  only  equipment  la  the  SAC  Kir- 
Tlval  kit  which  la  attached  to  the  parachute. 
It  contains  42  essential  Items  needed  to  keep 
blm  alive  and  well.  If  \ued  properly,  sustain 
him  In  any  climate  or  terrain.  It  has  a  3V^ 
pound  foldlng-rtock  combination  rifle-shot- 
gun, sleeping  bag,  concentrated  rations,  fish- 
ing tackle,  and  even  a  change  of  socks.  Living 
off  the  land,  the  crews  hike  and  scrounge 
thetr  way  back  to  Stead.  It's  a  rough  trip 
and  teats  the  mettle  of  each  man.  but  when 
they're  finished  they  echo  the  words  of  Mar- 
chese,  who  said.  "We  actually  learned  how 
to  survive." 

Presently  SAC  Is  In  the  throes  of  transi- 
tion. The  B-36  Is  still  lU  backbone,  but 
already  It  Is  obsolescent.  As  It  replaced  the 
B-50's  and  the  B-29'8.  so  It  will  eventually 
be  replaced  by  the  8-53.  a  Boeing  eight-Jet 
bomber  now  undergoing   AF  tests. 

The  transition  to  jet  bombers  is  more 
complex  than  just  climbing  out  of  one  plane 
and  Into  another.  Formerly  a  B-29  or  B-50 
crew  had  11  or  12  men  to  accomplish  Its 
mission  of  putting  bombs  on  the  target. 
Today's  B-47.  the  new  star  of  SAC's  medlimi 
bomber  force,  has  a  crew  of  3.  This  means 
that  3  men  now  do  the  work  formerly  per- 
formed by  11.  Each  crew  member  Is  multl- 
rated — a  "four-headed  monster."  For  the 
most  part  each  B-47  man  Is  a  pilot,  navi- 
gator, bombardier,  and  radar  o{>erator.  They 
are  the  elite.  As  one  writer  recently  put  It, 
"America  should  stand  hat  In  hand  before 
these  men." 

Currently  there  are  two  wings  of  B-47*s 
In  operation  with  more  being  activated. 
They're  the  350tb  and  the  306th  Bomb  Wings 
stationed  at  MacDlll  AFB.  Ftorlda.  That  they 
would  be  cH;>erational  on  a  moment's  notice 
was  dramatically  llliistrated  a  short  time  ago 
when  the  306th.  under  Col.  Michael  N.  W. 
McCoy,  flew  from  MacOlll  to  England  for  a 
80-day  tour  of  temporary.  They  took  off  on 
their  flnal  leg  from  Limestone  AFB.  Maine. 
Most  of  them  broke  the  existing  transat- 
lantic west  to  east  speed  record,  and  the 
average  time  was  approximately  6>4  hours 
for  the  45  bombers  that  made  the  move. 

The  flight  of  the  B-47's  was  no  press-agent 
■tunt.  It  was  a  routine  training  maneuver 
that  will  be  followed  by  more.  But  it  showed 
that  SAC  is  what  LeMay  wants  it  to  be — a 
mobile  striking  force,  "a  force  for  peace,  but 
if  war  comes.  SAC  wUl  be  ready."  Give  SAC 
34  hours'  notice,  and  a  wing  of  45  B-47'8,  with 
30  aerial  tankers — KC-97's — 30  air  freighters. 
2.586  men.  and  nearly  300  tons  of  spare  parts 
will  be  able  to  take  off  for  any  one  of  our 
8AC  bases  throughout  the  world  and  stis- 
tain  itself  in  operations  for  30  days. 

This  mobility  is  due  In  large  measure  to 
the  development  of  the  SAC  flyway  kit.  It 
contains  more  than  40,000  Items.  Including 
everything  from  spare  engines  to  tiny  elec- 
tronic tubes.  When  a  SAC  unit  gets  a  call 
to  spend  temporary  duty  overseas — as  they 
do  frequently — it  Is  ready  to  go  right  now. 
This  constant  moving  around  has  made 
world  travelers  of  SAC  men.  But  for  those 
who  wait  behind — wives  and  children — it 
means  days  and  months  of  separation.  Like 
her  husband,  the  happy  SAC  wife  has  to  be 
a  special  breed,  too.  Many,  like  Norma 
Marchess,  didnt  like  the  idea  at  first,  but  she 
explains: 

"It's  like  horse  meat  or  scotch  whisky — 
you've  got  to  get  used  to  it  before  you  like  It." 
And,  If  the  big  show  starts,  they  know  they 
can  move  over  and  make  room  for  one  more 
SAC  wife.  Mrs.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  For  the 
general  says.  "I  expect  that  if  I  am  called 
upon  to  flght,  I  will  <M^er  my  crews  out  in 
those  airplanes  (B-36'b),  and  Z  expect  to  b* 
In  the  first  one  myaelX." 
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Why  W«  WlOB>  SAO 

Nathan  F.  Twining,  Chief  of  Staff, 

frcHn  a  speech  before  the  national 

of  the  Aviation  Writers  Asso- 

In  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  May  22.  1963) 

„.  Union  is  not  only  the  biggest 

earth;  it  Is  also  the  best  proctected 

It  has  few  important  targets 

coastline  and  It  is  deeply  Insulated 

nations    against    approach-  by 

air  attack  it  is  protected  only 

but  the  distances  are  enormous. 

concentration  of  war  indxistry 

is  more  than  a  thousand  miles 

nearest  Soviet  border  and  well 

against  any  land  or  sea  approach. 

heavy    weapons   center    In    the 

Lake  Baikal  lies  even  deeper. 

in  case  Soviet  Russia  plunges 
into   war.  we   cannot   expect   to 
I  lur    most    essential    counterattacks 
so  near  the  Iron  Curtain  that 
be  under  constant  attacks  by 
Soviet  jet  fighters  and  light  jet 
Our  strategic  bases  should  be  at 
-  hundreds  miles  outside  the  Iron 
Consequently,   in   order   to  reach 
ii;lpal  targets  that  would  be  marked 
destruction,  our  planes  must  have 
1.500  miles  radius  of  action. 
airplane  has  such  a  range  ex- 
land-based  heavy  or  medium  bomb- 
United    States    forces    only    the 
B-60.  the  B-47.  the  B-36.  and  the 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  bases 
c^uld  be  well  defended  against  air 
all-out  war  are  more  than  1,500 
the  nearest  of  the  principal  target 
the  Soviet  Union.  •   •   • 

range  is  the  basic  requirement  in 

aircraft  •  •  •  they  must  also  have 

penetrate  air  defenses  that  are  im- 

all   the   time.     The   high   speed   of 

bombers  greatly  Increases  ability 

e  with  minlmiim  losses.    Medl\ini 

.,  Jet  bombers  can  carry  electronic 

finding  and  hitting  targets  at  night 

bad  weather,  as  well  as  electronic 

for  use  against  enemy  ra- 

and  missiles.  •  •   • 

fighter  planes  we  have,  the  more 

put  on   forward  bases  to  fight  for 

But  when  Communist  short- 

so  greatly  outnumber, ours,  we 

coxirse,  depend  more  heavily  on 

planes  that  can  be  kept  beyond 

of  most  of  them.    The  Soviet  Air 

our  own.  consists  principally  of 

planes.     Their  more  numerous 

their   greater    number   of   such 

uUl  force  us  to  depend  more  heavily 

medium   and   heavy   bombers   that 

from  beyond  their  reach. 

present  time,  most  of  aui  mediiim 

i^nlts  are  equipped  with  old  plston- 

B-29S  from  World  War  II.  or  with 

which  is  an  Improved  version  of 

These  planes  are  still  dependable 

effective  •  •  •  but  the  Soviets  have 

thousands  of  jet  fighters  and  many 

of  light  Jet  bombers.     They  are 

.arlng  both  on  a  large   scale  and 

improving  their  models  constantly. 

neans  that  both  their  offensive  and 

capabilities  are  increasing,  and  that 

aircraft  must  be  improved  as  rap- 

x}ssible.    This  is  a  slow  process,  but 

now  beginning  to  get  the  first  In- 

m  combat  capability  from  medium 

orders  placed  several  years  ago. 

1  xst  mediiun  Jet  bomber  to  go  into 

units  is  the  B-47,  and  this  plane 

itself  an  excellent  investment.    A 

flight  by  one  of  these  planes,  re- 

the    air,    has    been    announced. 

already  flown  around  the  North 

have  flown  directly  across  the  At- 

b«MS  In  XtoiM  eountrj  In  lew  than 
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The  quality  and  performance  cX  ova  planes 
and  crews  will  be  our  principal  dependence 
in  air  warfare  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As 
more  B-47's  become  available,  they  are  being 
Integrated  into  other  units  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  The  continuation  of  this 
process  over  the  next  few  years  will  give  us 
a  striking  force  of  medium  bombers  capable 
of  penetrating  Improved  air  defenses. 

The  B-47's  now  beginning  to  move  into 
our  worldwide  operations,  together  with  the 
B-52's  that  we  hope  soon  to  produce,  are 
becoming  more  Important  to  our  hopes  for 
peace  or.  if  necessary,  for  ultimate  victory. 
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The  Coaunnnists  Chaaf  •  m  Tactics 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  41J>IIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  praise 
God.  a  cease-flre  agreement  has  been 
signed  and  the  slaughter  of  our  boys  in 
Korea  has  been  stopped.  I  pray  that  we 
will  have  God's  g\iidance  in  winning  the 
peace.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  spite  of 
this  paramount  accomplishment,  Rus- 
sia's motives  of  world  domination  have 
not  changed,  so  the  challenge  of  peace 
is  yet  to  be  achieved.  The  Communists 
do  not  have  a  change  of  heart,  they  have 
a  change  of  tactics.  When  they  have  a 
change  of  heart,  they  will  call  in  their 
fifth  columns  who  are  undermining  the 
foundations  of  freedom-loving.  God- 
fearing nations  all  over  the  globe.  Only 
then  will  they  demonstrate  sincerity  of 
purpose  for  bringing  about  peace. 

WHAT  DO  THK  COMIIUNISTS  WANT  NOWt 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  might  be  well  for  lU 
to  study  very  carefully  the  specific  things 
Russia  wants  most  at  this  time  when  a 
Korean  armistice  is  lending  some  weight 
to  the  peace  propaganda  which  threatens 
to  throw  the  world  off  balance. 

(a)  The  Reds  are  clamoring  for  a  res- 
toration of  their  trade  which  has  been 
cut  off.  This  has  great  appeal  to  Britain. 
Japan.  Germany,  and  other  countries 
striving  to  recuperate  from  World  War  n 
as  they  are  eager  to  build  up  these  mar- 
kets in  the  Far  East.  The  Communists 
have  been  hurt  by  this  peaceful  method 
of  embargoing  war  materials  and  sup- 
plies  which  are  necessary  for  their  ag- 
gression. Pressure  by  United  States  leg- 
islation and  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion has  stopped  the  shipment  of  war 
materials,  according  to  a  limited  defini- 
tion, and  has  slowed  down  other  trade 
because  of  suspicion  surrounding  all 
shipments  to  these  aggressors.  As  Gen- 
eral Van  Pleet  said,  killing  thousands  of 
these  Communists  seem  to  make  little 
difference,  as  lives  over  there  are  so 
cheap,  but  taking  any  action  that  effec- 
tively stops  their  supply  line  has  an  Im- 
mediate adverse  effect  on  their  ability  to 
prosecute  a  war.  We  must  not  allow  the 
United  States  and  allied  trade  to  build 
up  the  Communists'  war  machines  for 
a  comeback  for  further  aggression  in 
Korea.  Indochina.  Iran,  or  somewhere 
else.    I  will  flght  any  attempt  to  repeal 
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or  weaken  ttie  Battle  Act.  which  estab- 
lishes the  United  States  policy  in  em- 
bargoing shipment  of  strategic  materials 
to  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  threat- 
ening the  security  of  the  United  States. 

(b>  Russia  wants  Red  China  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Why?  China  is  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions where  Russia  can  use  the  veto 
power  to  sabotage  attempts  to  stop  ag- 
gression and  stop  war  before  it  covers 
the  globe.  A  Red  puppet  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  will  spell  iouble  trouble.  I 
oppose  Russia's  desire  m  this  matter. 

(c)  Russia  also  wants  to  break  up  the 
effective  propaganda  of  promising  an 
asylum  to  those  who  dare  turn  against 
the  Communists.  Why  we  should  ever 
allow  Soviet  satellites  and  neutral  coun- 
tries to  the  exclusion  of  United  States 
representation  to  handle  the  repatria- 
tion of  prisoners  who  surrender  to  the 
United  Nations  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
By  all  means.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
should  have  this  operation  in  a  glass 
bowl.  The  Communist  entreaties  and 
methods  of  persuasion  should  be  fully 
publicized.  We  should  take  measures  in 
advance  to  prevent  unfair  and  unethical 
practices. 

(d)  The  Kremlin  wants  to  neutralize 
the  United  States  and  the  Par  East  leav- 
ing South  Korea  and  Japan  helpless 
against  their  infiltration  tactics,  there- 
fore gaining  by  political  Invasion  what 
they  could  not  gain  by  military  invasion. 

WHO    WON    THK    KOSXAN    WAKT 

Nobody  won.  at  least  In  terms  of  the 
usual  American  victories.  This  might 
well  be  taken  as  a  lesson  regarding  fu- 
ture world  conflicts. 

(a)  We  Americans  have  suffered  over 
135.000  casualties.  Nothing  can  ever  re- 
place Uiese  boys  or  heal  the  broken 
hearts  of  their  families.  The  enemy  suf- 
fered over  2  million  casualties. 

(b)  The  Communists  were  stopped 
and  so  was  the  United  Nations.  The 
Communists  were  the  aggressors.  First, 
it  was  the  North  Korean  Communists 
and  then  when  they  were  licked  the 
Chinese  Communists  came  to  their  aid. 
Both  were  pushed  into  the  war  by  Rus- 
sia. Both  were  backed  by  supplies  and 
military  equipment  from  the  Kremlin. 

(c)  This  is  the  only  stalemate  the 
United  States  has  ever  fought  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

cxAsz-nax  is  not  a  final  piacc 
The  first  and  most  important  step  in 
the  direction  of  peace  of  course  is  the 
cease-flre  because  it  stopped  the  slaugh- 
ter. The  United  States  has  carried  the 
brunt  of  the  war  and  has  suffered  the 
brunt  of  the  losses.  No  soldiers  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  ever  fought 
any  harder  or  any  better  than  our  Amer- 
ican boys  in  Korea  considering  the  han- 
dicaps, the  terrain,  the  political  limita- 
tions and  the  overwhelming  number  of 
troops  thrown  against  them  with  utter 
disregard  for  life.  We  have  a  great  chal- 
lenge not  to  throw  away  what  these  boys 
fought  and  died  for. 

(a)  The  announced  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  upon  entering  the  Ko- 
rean war  was  to  stop  aggression  before 
the  fire  spread  into  a  holocaust  of  world 


war  m  Por  the  first  time  in  history  an 
international  organization  fought  to  stop 
aggression.  Sixteen  nations  supported 
the  United  States  with  troops  to  stop  the 
Communists.  If  other  nations  had  done 
their  part  we  might  well  be  victorious 
today. 

<b)  The  Soviet  bloc  is  still  capable  of 
infiltrating,  fighting,  and  subjugating 
free  peoples  in  Iran,  Indochina,  and  else- 
where. The  direct  threat  of  seizing  un- 
limited manpower  and  industrial  forces 
in  the  East  and  West  to  be  used  against 
the  United  States  is  still  a  distinct  possi- 
bility. 

(c)  Next  In  priority  to  the  cease-flre 
accomplishment  is  the  necessity  to  con- 
tinue strengthening  ourselves  spiritually, 
economically,  and  militarily.  Last  but 
not  least  we  must  avoid  making  agree- 
ments with  built-in  booby  traps  for  un- 
suspecting and  ever-trusting  Americans. 
In  short,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  in  these  political  talks  following  the 
armistice  we  will  be  alert,  strong,  fair, 
and  firm  because  I  am  convinced  that 
only  this  type  of  policy  can  help  bring 
about  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  men  insofar  as  political  negotia- 
tions go. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 

or  TUCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2t,  19Si 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Nation  we  have  the  highest  developed 
civilization  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  There  is  hardly  any  device  yet 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man  which  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizens  cannot 
enjoy.  We  have  wrested  a  continent 
from  the  grip  of  wilderness  and  made  it 
into  the  greatest  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural society  in  the  world.  Pew  barriers 
have  been  able  to  withstand  American 
ingenuity.  We  have  built  great  cities, 
factories,  machines — and  the  greatest 
man-made  destructive  force  the  world 
has  ever  seen — the  atom  bomb. 

But  that  force  is  but  a  toy  compared 
to  the  ravages  of  nature  itself. 

Sometimes  in  our  self-sulficiency  and 
belief  in  the  creative  talent  of  mankind 
we  forget  that  nature  itself  can.  over- 
night, get  the  upper  hand  and  wrest 
from  us  our  life,  our  fortunes  and  our 
civilization.  Occasionally  man  gets  a 
rude  awakening  and  realizes  his  individ- 
ual impotency  against  the  onslaught  of 
nature  let  loose,  as  in  the  great  tide 
from  the  North  Sea  which  engulfed  Hol- 
land a  few  months  ago;  or  the  flood 
which  swept  the  Mississippi  a  year  ago; 
or  the  great  Florida  hurricanes;  or  the 
slowly  creeping  sands  of  drought  which 
can  starve  a  nation  and  send  it  to  ruin. 
An  atom  bomb  is  a  mere  toy  compared 
to  these  forces,  and  yet.  the  lesson  of  the 
atom  bomb  Itself  should  give  us  guid- 
ance for  the  future.  An  atoOjplMmb  Is 
a  small  capsule  of  the  compressed  forces 
of  nature.    Man  compressed  that  force 


and  made  it  usable.  If  man  ean  conquer 
forces  of  nature  to  use  for  destructive 
ends,  he  can  certainly  apply  himself  and 
do  the  same  for  constructive  ends. 

In  Texas  today  we  face  the  raw  and 
ruthless  power  of  nature — its  hot  breath 
Mows  across  our  fertile  plains  blowing 
our  land  into  the  sea;  its  sporadically 
rampaging  rivers  steal  our  soil;  its  sear- 
ing skies  give  us  little  relief. 

While  nature  is  our  deadly  enemy  !n 
this  struggle  for  the  land,  it  is  also  mir 
ally,  for  it  has  given  us  the  weapons  to 
strike  back,  not  the  least  of  those  weap- 
ons being  the  brain  and  the  spiiit  of  man. 
The  tools  to  win  the  battle  are  in  our 
hands — it  is  up  to  us  to  use  ttiera. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
stated  that  the  present  drought  in  the 
southwestern  United  States  is  one<of  the 
8  most  severe  that  has  occurred  since  the 
13th  century. 

Too  often  we  have  to  have  danger  star*. 
ing  us  in  the  face  before  we  villi  try  to 
work  out  a  soluticm.  Such  a  condition 
we  have  now.  This  drought-stricken 
area  resulting  from  a  10-year  period  of 
subnormal  rainfall  has  reemphasized  the 
need  for  stabilizing  the  water  supply  and 
for  gearing  our  economy  to  that  supply. 

We  must  recognize  the  problems  which 
will  confront  us  tomorrow  if  we  are  to  be 
ready  for  the  future.  Every  night  when 
this  Nation  sits  down  to  dinner  about 
6,200  more  people  need  to  be  served  than 
on  the  night  before.  No  one  wants 
smaller  portions.  For  every  four  people 
sitting  at  the  national  table  today  there 
wiU  be  a  flfth  by  1975. 

In  addition  to  food,  the  Increased  pop- 
ulation WiU  require  all  the  industrial 
products,  and  more,  which  we  demand 
for  ourselves  today.  The  Inescapable  fact 
about  the  American  population  is  its 
steady  growth  and  the  mounting  pres- 
sure this  growth  places  on  our  produc- 
tive capacity  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ac- 
companying increased  demand  for  every- 
thing. 

We  must  have  action  based  upon  ft 
sound,  properly  integrated  program. 

Our  water  problems  must  be  met  w!th 
full  realization  of  our  long-time  needs 
and  of  the  real  potentialities  of  our 
State. 

Some  of  the  earliest  civilizations  re- 
corded were  started  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  the  valley  of  the  Tigres- 
Eui^rates  in  Iraq,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  in  Pakistan.  But  each  of  these 
civilizations,  after  progressing  and  grow- 
ing for  a  period  of  time,  finally  went 
into  decline  because  the  citizens  had  not 
adequately  solved  the  water  problem. 

Man  must  conquer  and  control  the 
forces  of  nature  if  he  is  to  progress.  He 
must  at  least  moderate  the  excesses  of 
the  capriciousness  of  nature. 

It  Is  said  often  that  the  future  of  Texas 
rests  on  its  water.  More  properly,  we 
should  say  the  future  of  Texas  rests  on 
how  the  people  of  Texas  meet  their  water 
problems.  It  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  will 
take  time,  effort,  and  money. 

The  Governor's  water  conservation 
committee  has  recommended  legislative 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  State.  They 
have  pointed  out  once  again  that  water 
Is  a  basic  necessity  of  ]ile  and  a  funda- 
mental    requiremeni     for     continued 
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growth  of  our  people  and  State.  The 
State  legislature  has  taken  some  steps 
in  enacting  eight  bills  recommended  by 
the  Governor's  cwnmlttee.  but  a  much 
greater  amount  of  work  still  remains  to 
be  done. 

Texas'  water  problems  cannot  be  met 
oremight  by  temporary  solutions. 
Warnings  come  of  reports  gathering  dust 
in  pigeonholes.  However,  legislation 
alone,  all  necessary  in  its  place,  will  not 
solve  any  water  problem.  The  solution 
calls  for  united  action  by  the  people  of 
Texas. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
Washington  alone  can  work  out  a  solu- 
tion of  our  water  problems  and  that  the 
cost  of  such  projects  should  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Then  there  is  another  group  which 
holds  to  the  belief  that  we  should  accept 
no  assistance  from  Washington  or  the 
FMeral  Government  in  such  projects  but 
should  finance  it  entirely  ourselves. 
This  we  are  capable  of  doing  on  purely 
local  projects,  but  some  feasible  proj- 
ects are  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
local  citizens  haven't  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial base.  Frankly.  I  believe  there 
is  a  middle  ground  which  offers  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  construction 
of  such  projects  which  would  add  mate- 
rially not  only  to  our  State's  progress 
and  prosperity  but  to  that  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  projects  such  as 
this  of  great  magnitude,  which  benefit 
the  entire  Nation's  economy,  as  well  as 
our  own.  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
teamwork  of  local  citizens,  the  State, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  Far  Western  States  the  Federal 
Government  has  expended  billions  of 
dollars  to  develop  the  water  resources 
of  those  areas,  increasing  the  productiv- 
ity and  prosperity  of  those  States  and 
bettering  their  way  of  life.  This  ex- 
penditure in  the  Western  States  has  re- 
sulted in  greatly  increased  income  in 
those  areas  which  now  have  some  of  the 
highest  per  capita  incomes  in  the  United 
States.and  in  turn  pay  a  larger  share  of 
the  Federal  tax  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  in  Texas  have  contributed  by  our 
taxes  to  some  of  those  projects.  I  think 
justice  calls  for  our  being  able  to  expect 
some  retvum  in  the  way  of  assistance  on 
our  own  projects. 

Owing  to  the  great  Importance  of 
Texas  resources  to  the  national  economy 
It  is  as  necessary  to  the  Nation  as  it  is  to 
our  local  citizens  that  Texas  continue  to 
progress  and  develop  these  great  natural 
resources.  Cooperation  and  joint  effort 
should  be  the  theme  in  developing  our 
water  resources,  but  management  and 
final  ownersWp  of  such  water  projects 
should  remain  in  Texas. 

Individual  water  users'  associations, 
water  districts,  river  authorities,  flood- 
control  districts,  and  navigation  districts 
locally  can  contribute  much  to  the  over- 
aU  plan.  The  master  plan  would  aid 
each  separate  local  agency  in  attaining 
Its  own  objectives,  while  at  the  same 
time  contributing  to  the  overall  benefit 
in  a  coordinated  program  for  the  welfare 
and  ultimate  good  to  all  of  us.  Certain- 
ly as  a  start  we  must  be  unified  at  a 
*  State  level.  We  must  delineate  the 
areas  of  our  problems,  and  those  of  us 


one  of  these  areas  must  work 
for  the  best  solution, 
lution  of  our  water  problem  will 
t  of  money.    It  will  require  far- 
vision,  and.  above  all,  coopera- 
tion of  lour  citizens. 

Withl  the  increase  In  our  population, 
survivti  alone  will  cost  money,  and  we 
want  Eiore  than  mere  survivaL 

We  (an  look  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
West  t )  see  what  has  happened  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Federal  Government  has 
spent  (iuring  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury al  aost  a  billion  dollars  for  improve- 
ments to  control  the  waters  of  that 
State.  This  is  over  and  above  the  ex- 
penditi  ires  made  through  the  Army  sole- 
ly for  flood  control  throughout  the  State, 
and  exclusive  of  domestic  water  supply 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  State, 
and  thi ;  local  exipenditures  of  the  various 
mvmici  palities.  This  vast  amount  of 
moneyjof  which  I  speak  has  been  spent 
to  conirol  the  flow  into  the  Great  Cen- 
tral villey  of  California  and  to  divert 
excess!  waters  from  the  Sacramento 
River  io  the  arid  areas  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin R  ver  portions.  It  has  been  iised  to 
carry  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
hundr(  ds  of  miles  to  the  City  of  San 
Diego  or  its  water  supply.  It  has  been 
used  t )  carry  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  through  the  All  American  Canal 
System  to  the  great  agricultural  area  of 
the  Imperial  Valley.  It  has  been  used 
in  a  f  !W  localities  for  the  development 
of  hyc  roelectric  power,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Eigricultural  land  by  levees,  and  for 
the  development  of  irrigation  projects. 

Even  now,  California  and  the  Federal 
Govenunent,  working  in  close  coopera- 
tion. ]  )lan  vast  new  programs  for  Ibe 
f urthe  r  development  of  their  water  40>- 

piy. 

Son  e  may  question  whether  this  vast 
expeniiture  has  proven  profitable. 
Well, :  lere  are  the  facts. 

Sou  hem  California  is  reaping  the 
princi;  )al  benefits  from  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon project  that  brings  domestic  and 
irrigallon  water  supply  to  Los  Angeles, 
San  D  ego,  and  the  Imperial  Valley.  The 
populi  tion  of  this  area,  from  1940  to 
1950,  ncreased  54  percent,  as  compared 
with  li-percent  increase  during  the  same 
period  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  This 
could  pot  have  occurred  without  water 
to  meet  the  increased  domestic,  indus- 
trial 4nd  agricultural  needs.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Central  Valley 
projegt  of  California  has  alone  been  esti- 
mated to  provide  for  the  buying  of  a  mil- 
lion piirs  of  shoes  a  year,  $10  million 
worth  of  tobacco  products.  $8  million 
each  ((f  vacuum  cleaners,  ref'-igerators. 
range: ,  washing  machines,  rfidios,  and 
TV  sea  annually.  The  increased  pur- 
chasir  g  power  of  this  one  project  of  the 
many  n  California  translates  into  an  an- 
nual loarket  of  15,000  new  cars,  hiui- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
textihs  and  thousands  of  automobile 
tires  hnd  accessories,  home  appliances, 
office  machines,  and  all  the  assorted 
gadge  s  that  are  produced  In  all  corners 
of  th«  co'ontry. 

The  water  conserved  and  made  avail- 
able ly  this  one  project  is  enough  to 
supplj  the  equivalent  of  well  over  6,000 
new  f j  rms.  These  farms  will  require  in- 
itial ii  ivestment  of  more  than  8,000  trac- 
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tors,  more  than  7.500  trucks,  and  aroimd 
a  thousand  hay  bailers  in  addition  to  the 
thousands  of  plows,  cultivators,  mowers 
and  other  implements. 

Estimated  retail  sales  in  1951  for  Cal- 
ifornia averaged  $1,282  per  person.  This 
compares  to  $1,021  per  person  in  Texas. 
A  gross  crop  value  from  the  All-American 
Canal  region  in  1952  totaled  more  than 
$112  million  and  for  the  Central  VaUey 
area  over  $152  million.  The  great  indus- 
trial development  in  the  San  Diego- 
Los  Angeles  area  could  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  diversion  of  the  Col- 
orado River  waters  to  supply  its  needs. 
The  economic  benefits  are  real  and  tan- 
gible. 

When  we  look  at  the  overall  project 
proposed  to  meet  Texas'  water  needs  the 
cost  appears  fabulous  and  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  an  astronomical  fig- 
ure, for  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,100,000,000.  Obviously  such  an  ex- 
penditure would  be  spread  over  a  number 
of  years.  The  project  would  take  many 
years  for  its  final  completion. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
ports, in  a  survey  of  the  Texas  water 
problem  which  has  just  been  completed, 
what  they  believe  will  be  the  ultimate 
effect  on  the  economy  of  one  of  the  areas 
included  in  the  plan,  that  of  the  gulf 
coast  of  Texas.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  income  of  the  area  is  now  about  $3 
billion.  When  the  plan  is  ultimately 
put  into  full  operation,  this  area's  in- 
come alone  would  be  increased  by  over 
$6  billion. 

When  you  multiply  this  by  the  other 
areas  of  Texas  affected  you  can  see  that 
the  project  estimates  are  that  1  year's 
increase  in  annxial  income  alone  result- 
ing from  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  Texas  would  pay  for  the 
overall  project  many  times. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  full  utilization 
of  our  natural  resources  is  our  obligation, 
that  projects  for  the  harnessing  of  such 
resources  for  the  good  of  the  State 
should  be  carried  out  and  that  they 
should  be  owned  and  operated  at  the 
level  where  they  are  used.  The  Federal 
Government  should  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  assistant  only  in  such  activities. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  a 
few  months  ago  I  introduced  into  Con- 
gress such  a  bill,  putting  reclamation  at 
a  State  level  and  eliminating  the  wide- 
spread Federal  management  cmrently  in 
vogue.  I  believe  this  will  save  the  Na- 
tion millions  of  dollars.  The  savings,  of 
course,  would  be  refiected  in  reduced 
taxes  and  reduced  expenditiu'es  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  same  benefits.  My  be- 
lief in  this  saving  is  bolstered  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  5  years  I  have  served  on 
the  Reclamation  Committee  in  Congress 
and  have  seen  time  and  time  again  proj- 
ects brought  before  the  Congress  where 
private  engineers  and  private  contrac- 
tors have  estimated  to  local  water  boards 
that  they  could  build  the  project  for  one- 
third  less  than  could  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  This  bill  would  permit  Fed- 
eral participation,  but  not  with  Wash- 
ington management  of  reclamation  and 
irrigation  projects.  Control  and  respon- 
sibility and  construction  of  these  proj- 
ects would,  under  my  bill,  be  at  the  local 
level.  It  would  provide  for  Federal  con- 
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trlbutlons  to  the  construction  of  sxich 
projects  corresponding  to  natiotuil  or 
Federal  benefits  for  flood  control,  navi- 
gation Improvements,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation.  This  would  result  in 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  built 
by  irrigation  districts  or  other  public 
bodies  operating  under  their  own  State 
l&ws* 

High  cost  and  bureaucratic  Fed- 
eral administration  of  projects  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  State  would  need  to  be  a  full- 
fledged  partner  In  the  enterprise  and 
should  participate  not  only  by  coordi- 
nating efforts  and  helping  local  groups 
take  the  larger,  more  comprehensive 
view,  but  should  also  be  prepared  to  give 
financial  aid  and  support.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Water  Conserva- 
tion has  recommended  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  other  legislation  that 
would  permit  State  financial  support.  I 
believe  this  would  be  a  step  forward. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
Texas  potential  and  the  nature  of  the 
water  problems. 

Within  the  borders  of  Texas  are 
enough  water  resources  to  satisfy  all 
foreseeable  needs.  The  water  is  not 
always  available,  however,  nor  can  it  rea- 
sonably be  made  so  at  all  points  of  need 
and  in  the  quantities  required.  Aver- 
age annual  runoff  of  State  streams  totals 
53.2  million  acre-feet  per  year.  We  use 
only  7.7  million  acre-feet  per  jrear.  With 
over  45  million  acre-feet  wasted — but 
there  if  we  can  take  it — we  have  a  con- 
tinued water  shortage.  This  is  in- 
excusable. 

The  flow  of  most  Texas  streams  is  ac- 
ceptable as  to  quality,  and  waiting  for 
development.  Texas  ground  waters  are 
reasonably  abundant.  There  are  those 
who  think  that  In  the  ground  water  lies 
the  solution  to  our  problems,  but  in  the 
many  areas  of  the  West  where  I  have  per- 
sonally traveled  over  irrigation  projects. 
I  have  found  time  and  time  again  that 
when  seemingly  abundant  underground 
water  sources  were  found,  they  were  used 
up  rapidly  by  the  cities  and  the  farmers, 
and  depletion  was  so  great  that  the 
water  table  started  lowering  and  even- 
tually many  of  the  weUs  were  aban- 
doned. 

The  physics  of  undergroimd  water  pre- 
serves are  such  that  recharge  of  them 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means, 
generally  caimot  keep  pace  when  water 
is  pumped  from  them  in  great  volume. 

Texas  has  a  great  store  of  petroleum 
and  sulfur  and  other  natural  resoiurces. 
Some  of  these  are  being  processed  and 
manufactured  within  the  State.  But 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  Industry — 
industry  which  would  have  provided  us 
with  a  more  diversified  economy — ^in- 
dustry which  would  have  raised  our  per 
capita  income — such  industry  has,  after 
a  study  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  man- 
agement of  water  In  Texas,  decided 
against  building  their  plants  In  our 
great  State. 

With  a  proper  utilization  of  our  water 
these  plants  can  be  constructed  in  Texas 
and  utilized  to  satisfy  national  require- 
ments for  synthetic  rubber,  petroleuan 
products,  synthetic  ammonia,  sulfuric 
acid  and  a  multitude  of  other  products. 


These  products  can  be  produced  in 
Texas,  by  Texans.  from  Texas  resources, 
with  Texas  energy.  All  that  is  needed 
is  water.  The  Federal  Government  has 
estimated  that  over  a  million  additional 
acres  can  be  placed  under  irrigation  for 
increased  food  and  fiber  production  with 
proper  development  of  water  resources 
in  Texas.  The  proper  conservation  and 
use  of  water  in  Texas  can  not  only  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  the  State  but  can 
greatly  strengthen  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

In  1950.  the  Texas  per  capita  Income 
was  $1,278.  or  $158  below  the  national 
average,  $365  below  that  of  southern 
California  and  $364  below  that  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  These  last  two 
States  were  cited  because  both  used 
water  resource  development  as  a  tool  in 
development  of  their  other  resources. 

It  is  imix>ssible  to  give  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  benefits  of  the  development 
of  Texas  water,  but  by  studying  the 
history  of  our  past  projects  and  that  of 
other  areas  who  have  harnessed  their 
water  supplies  we  can  get  some  picture  of 
what  the  future  presents. 

Eksonomists  estimate  that  there  will 
be  at  least  a  20-percent  increase  in  Texas 
population  in  the  next  25  years.  This 
means  an  increased  demand  for  many 
products.  If,  in  addition,  recommended 
improvements  become  a  fact,  an  increase 
in  production  and  in  farming  of  almost 
50  percent  will  become  necessary  diu'ing 
the  next  25  years.  The  ability  of  Texans 
to  meet  this  growth  depends  entirely 
on  how  it  meets  its  present  water  prob- 
lems. 

We  do  not  have  to  guess  about  what  the 
future  holds  and  try  to  recognize  some 
of  our  problems.  We  have  many  of 
them  now.  They  include  finding  water 
supplies  for  agriculture,  domestic  and 
industrial  iises;  the  retention  of  water 
where  it  falls;  pollution  control;  drain- 
ing of  fertile  areas  now  suffering  from 
accumulation  of  storm  waters;  flood  con- 
trol; development  of  recreation;  and 
improvement  of  navigation. 

For  the  past  20  years  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  Texas  on  fiood 
control.  Almost  one-fourth  billion  dol- 
lars have  been  invested  in  18  reservoirs, 
13  additional  reservoirs  have  been  au- 
thorized at  an  estimated  $286  million. 
Nearly  all  of  these,  however,  have  flood 
control  as  the  primary  purpose.  Water 
supply  is  only  incidental,  a  supplement  to 
the  other  purposes.  Actually,  the  Texas 
situation  demands  that  water  supply 
and  conservation  of  water  resources 
should  also  be  given  a  high  priority. 
Flood  flows  need  to  be  retained  not  only 
to  eliminate  damage  by  raging  waters 
but  to  hold  back  salt  water  intrusion  in 
the  rice  flelds.  to  provide  fresh  water 
supplies  in  time  of  lower  stages  and  to 
supplement  the  natural  water  supplies 
during  a  period  of  inadequate  rainfall. 

The  Federal  flood  control  projects  now 
existing  in  Texas  were  conceived  largely 
to  meet  local  situations  and  were  not 
developed  with  any  great  awareness  of 
statewide  or  even  regional  problems. 

If  maximum  development  of  our  State 

is  to  be  made,  our  interest  in  water 

must  be  in  the  conservation  of  supply. 

Whether  it  is  the  individual  wanting 

a  glass  of  water  to  drink  or  industry 


wanting  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per 
day;  whether  it  is  a  question  of  watoing 
lawns  in  the  cities  or  irrigating  valley 
farms;  whether  it  is  a  question  of  agri- 
culture demands  to  be  met  by  ground 
water  from  wells  or  a  pump  supply  for  a 
swinuning  pool;  we  are  all  primarily  in- 
terested in  supply. 

Our  interest  in  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric power  development,  recreation, 
and  conservation  of  fish  and  wild  life, 
all  come  secondary  to  the  conservation, 
preservation  from  contamination,  and 
utilization  of  the  water  that  is  available. 

At  the  present  time  we  use  only  about 
15  percent  of  the  water  which  is  an- 
nually available  throughout  the  State. 
Eighty-flve  percent  is  lost,  eventually 
evaporates  or  runs  to  the  sea.  Even  so. 
this  consumption  is  a  tremendous  in- 
crease over  that  of  only  a  few  years  back. 
With  such  small  use  of  o\ir  resources,  it 
is  obvious  that  by  our  own  efforts  we 
can  quickly  change  from  being  so  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  nature's  whims. 

Let  us  face  the  facts — and  then  act. 

If  we  abandon  Texas  to  the  drought, 
one-seventh  of  the  Nation's  beef  goes 
with  it;  our  income  goes  down;  our  farms 
vanish;  our  people  are  surrendered  to 
poverty. 

Today,  soil  equivalent  to  that  on  one 
good-sized  farm  flows  down  the  Brazos 
River  and  into  the  Gulf  each  day  while 
sand  dunes  pile  up  on  our  prairies.  The 
water  which  wsishes  our  farms  to  the 
Gulf  can  be  converted  by  man  from  a 
scourge  into  a  blessing  for  it  can  be  har- 
nessed and  stored  and  used  to  force  a 
retreat  of  the  sand  from  our  farms. 

And  while  some  of  our  rivers  run  ram- 
pant, washing  our  wealth  into  the  sea. 
others  run  dry  like  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
third  largest  river  in  the  Nation. 

These  are  the  facts.  There  is  no  use 
complaining  that  the  world  is  against 
us — that  we  cannot  fight  back  at  nature, 
for  we  can.  Within  each  of  nature's 
destructive  forces  is  the  seed  of  construc- 
tion. Within  each  fiood  is  the  remedy 
to  drought.  Nature  has  given  man  the 
brain  to  see  and  understand  these  things 
and  to  convert  the  seemingly  rampant 
forces  to  the  good  of  all.  Nature  let  run 
wild  is  a  scourge.  Nature  harnessed  is 
a  blessing.    Our  task  is  clear. 


Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MicHiOAir 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTAIIVn 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  News,  July  27, 

1953: 

Tbx  Aucistxcs 

The  United  Nations  first  lue  of  torc9 
against  armed  aggression  has  ended  in  a  stale- 
mate, with  the  signing  of  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment at  Panmunjom. 

Victory  on  the  battlefield  was  ruled  out 
when  our  alUes  took  the  conduct  of  the  war 
out  of  the  baiKls  of  th*  mUitaty  aod  turnMl 
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But  tf  •  victory  became  Impoeetbte  be- 
eauae  of  the  political  restrlctlona  placed 
upon  our  troops,  a  defeat  was  not.  And  had 
our  forces  been  defeated,  it  would  have  been 
considered  an  American  defeat,  becaxise  the 
ViHted  States  bad  contributed  90  potent  of 
the  United  Nations  forces. 

The  United  States  should  not  again  accept 
Mspoaslblllty  without  authority  under  such 
elrcumstances.  because  U  la  unfair  to  the 
man  In  our  forces,  as  well  as  Jeopardizing 
our  national  prestige. 

Beyond  that.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  United 
Nations  must  be  reorganlaed  before  again 
taking  positive  action  in  a  situation  of  this 
kind.  And  there  will  be  little  point  In  such 
a  reorganization  unless  the  nations  consti- 
tuting the  new  organization  have  the  cour- 
age and  resolution  to  apply  the  same  laws 
to  the  strong  as  to  the  weak. 

Blast  of  the  nations  Involved  lost  their 
enthusiasm  for  collective  action  after  the 
Intervention  of  Red  China,  although  they 
were  willing  enough  to  visit  extreme  punish- 
ment upon  North  Korea  when  It  appeared  to 
be  acting  alone. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  there  Is  to  be 
■o  more  bloodshed,  and  we  shall  be  ever- 
lastingly indebted  to  the  brave  men  living 
and  dead  who  fought  In  the  best  traditions 
of  their  country  to  uphold  peace  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

Our  representatives  In  the  political  eon- 
tarenoe  to  follow  the  armistice  can  do  no 
less  than  give  the  same  unreserved  devo- 
tion to  thoee  principles  in  seeking  a  j\ist 
peace  settlement. 

Any  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  trade- 
minded  allies  to  reward  the  aggressors  in 
this  vicious,  unprovoked  war  should  be  op- 
posed by  the  full  weight  of  American  in- 
fluence. 

There  may  have  been  some  excuse  for 
eompromislng  with  expediency  while  we 
were  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona.  There  can  be  none  now,  because  in 
the  political  conference  our  representatives 
will  be  free  agents  and  it  will  be  far  better 
to  agree  to  disagree  than  to  traffic  with  evil. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACRTTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  Jvly  22.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  BostcMS,  Mass.,  of 
Monday,  July  27,  1953: 

BkTono  THX  Tkucs 

The  Korean  truce  is  a  triumph  of  patience 
and  diplomacy.  If  not  of  arms.  It  is  cause 
Aar  sober  gratitude,  but  also  for  a  clear 
awareness  that  a  truce  is  not  a  peace. 
Americans  now  must  think  more  precisely 
•bout  the  paths  beyond. 

There  are  three  general  possibilities:  (1) 
A  successful  negotiation  of  the  most  ex- 
plosive differences  between  Communist 
China  and  the  free  world:  (2)  a  failure  of 
negotiations  but  an  indefinite  prolongation 
of  the  truce;  (3)  a  collapse  of  the  truce  it- 
self, with  a  consequent  res\unptlon  of  war. 

1.  The  first  possibility,  successfid  nego- 
tiation. Implies  flexibility  and  a  willingness 
to  trade  advantages.  No  golden  art  of  ora- 
tory is  going  to  persuade  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  clear  out  of  North  Korea  and 
allow  free  alecttana. 


But  1  te  thiltad  States  appears  to  be  ap- 
proach! >g  this  problem  'with  a  rigid  prede- 
tenninatlon  not  to  make  any  concessions. 
It  is  88  irlng.  "Under  no  clrcimistances  will 
we  recognize  Red  China  or  permit  it  to  en- 
ter the  [Jnited  Nations."  rather  than  asking, 
"Would  racognition  and  admission  of  Red 
China  lie  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  Korean 
unification?" 

The  inswer  to  this  questkMi  may  be  that 
It  wouLI.  But  without  a  wUlingness  to  ex- 
plore each  questions  boldly,  freshly,  and 
realistic  ally  It  is  nonsense  to  hope  for  any- 
thing f  jrther  from  negotiation.  And  it  Is 
equally  absurd  to  expect  such  momentous 
and  iniolved  questions  to  be  settled  within 
the  90-4  lay  time  limit  imposed  by  President 
Rhee. 

a.  Th  Is  raises  the  point  that  if  negotiations 
for  a  hrger  settlement  drag  on  unproduc- 
tively  <r  break  down  altogether,  it  would 
still  be  possible  to  maintain  the  truce  In- 
definite y — provided  neither  the  Communists 
nor  th«  South  Koreans  violated  it  by  new 
aggression.  This  would  be  an  uneaey,  un- 
satisfactory state  ot  affairs  at  best,  but  it 
would  at  least  allow  the  free  world  to  con- 
tinue   l»uilding   strength. 

Here  President  Rhee's  threats  to  renew  the 
war  whsn  he  chooses  are  the  chief  obstacle. 
Only  II  the  United  States  makes  it  un- 
mistaki.bly  clear  that  it  will  give  him  no 
support  whatever  If  he  violates  the  truce  is 
there  iiny  likelihood  of  restraining  him. 
Such  a  warning  would  have  to  face  honestly 
the  virtual  certainty  of  a  massive  defeat  for 
South  ]  U>rea  if  it  should  nevertheless  plunge 
reckles!  ly  and  slnglehandedly  into  war. 

3.  Ev  sn  if  South  Korea  is  restrained,  there 
Is  a  piesibllity  that  the  Reds  themselves 
may  bieak  the  truce.  In  such  a  case  the 
United  Nations  would  be  morally  committed 
to  go  t>  war  again.  This  time  the  pressure 
would  lie  far  greater  to  go  "all  out,"  and  this 
in  turn  would  demand  of  the  American  pub- 
lic a  wi  llngness  to  make  far  greater  sacrifices 
and  tal  :e  far  greater  risks.  All  illusions  that 
the  pr  ssent  military  stalemate  could  be 
broken  with  a  few  atom  bombs  plus  South 
Korean  sacrifices  would  have  to  be  dropped 
once  ai  d  for  all. 

At  pi  esent  there  to  little  disposition  In  the 
United  States  to  embark  on  the  vast,  grim, 
bloody  undertaking  that  a  war  for  a  decisive 
"victor  I"  would  be — or  to  risk  the  possible 
loss  of  aHles  and  the  exposure  of  the  free 
world's  flank  elsewhere  that  it  would  entail. 
This  is  the  least  attractive  and  most  costly 
of  the  three  alternatives,  but  if  the  United 
States  shows  it  is  wUUng  to  take  it,  in  the 
event  a  I  a  Red  violation  of  the  truce,  its  very 
determ  nation  may  be  the  surest  guaranty 
against  such  a  violation. 

Thus  we  woxild  urge,  first  of  all,  more 
flexlbll  ty  in  approaching  the  hoped-for 
negotls  tlons;  secondly,  more  respect  for  the 
obllg:nt  ons  of  a  truce  on  all  parties  (Includ- 
ing tb(  South  Koreans);  and.  thirdly,  more 
readiniss  to  face  the  cost  of  a  resort  to 
enlarge  d  war  If  all  else  fails. 


Sax  Rbs*  It  nt 


Sk€  Kttti  U  is  the  Paper* 


1 XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

er  iruNoia 
IN  T>IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jtdy  2S.  1952 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
leave  o  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
Insert  in  the  Congressional  Recoko  the 
follow  ng  article  by  Victor  lAsky  which 
appened  in  the  Freeman  of  May  18, 1953; 


(By  Victor  Lasky) 
This  is  a  story  involving  Louis  P.  Budena. 
the   former   Communist,    and   Mrs.    Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  who  dislikes  former  Communists 
over  25  years  of  age. 

But  before  you  Jump  to  conclusions.  Louis 
Budenz  did  not  smear  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  smeared  Louis  Budena.  And  It 
took  6  weeks  before  she  retracted  the  smear. 
Tet.  no  editorials  appeared  in  the  antl- 
anti-Communist  press  denouncing  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  such  as  greeted  Chalman  HAaoLS 
Vklbb  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  when  he  leveled  an  unfortunate 
accusation  against  Mts.  Eugene  Meyer.  But 
Mr.  Veloe  made  amends.  And  it  didn't  take 
him  6  weeks  to  do  so. 

Now.  as  we  all  know,  the  former  First  Lady 
deplores  smearing.  Whenever  one  of  her 
friends  is  identified  as  an  alleged  Soviet 
agent,  she  waxes  really  bitter.  For  example, 
shortly  after  Whittaker  Chambers  identified 
Alger  Hiss  as  an  underground  Red.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  wrote:  "Smearing  good  people  U 
Lauchlin  Currlel  Alger  Hiss,  and  othen^w,  I 
think,  unforgivable.  •  •  •  Anyone  ^mowing 
either  Mr.  Currie  or  Mr.  Hiss,  wh0  are  two 
people  I  happen  to  know  fairly  ^ell,  would 
not  need  any  denial  on  their  Dart  to  know 
they  are  not  Communists."     7 

It  took  sonve  time  for  Mr^  Roosevelt  to 
seemingly  accept  the  Jury  verdict  in  the  Hisa 
case;  but  she  has  never  quite  forgiven  Whit- 
taker Chambers.  In  a  speech  at  Columbia 
University  last  February,  ahe  declared:  "I 
don't  like  Whittaker  Chambers." 

In  that  same  speech,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  also 
assailed  Louis  Budenz  as  an  ex-Communist 
whose  reliability  she  questions.  Her  own  re- 
liability seemed  more  in  question  to  those 
who  knew  how  reluctant  she  had  been  to 
retract  a  false  statement  she  had  made  about 
Budenz.  The  false  statement  appeared  in 
her  nationally  syndicated  column  on  Jantt> 
ary  10.  1«63: 

"As  I  said  goodby  to  my  friends  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  [Clarence)  Pickett  *  •  •  I  could  not 
help  remembering  that  I  had  read  the  other 
day  that  Louis  Budenz,  the  reformed  ez- 
Communist,  had  recently  named  Mr.  Pickett 
and  Earl  Harrison,  among  others,  as  Com- 
m\2nist8.  I  have  often  felt  in  similar  inci- 
dents •  •  •  that  because  I  did  not  actually 
know  I  the  people  concerned  |  I  could  not  say 
what  I  thought  of  such  accusatlona.  In  this 
case  I  have  known  Mr.  Harrison  •  •  • 
through  his  work,  and  have  worked  closelj 
with  Mr.  Pickett  for  years. 

"Mr.  Pickett  not  only  is  not  a  Communist, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  beat  and  the  finest  type 
of  citizen  that  any  country  could  possibly 
have.  If  we  are  going  to  begin  to  smear  the 
tjrpe  of  people  we  should  look  up  to  and  b« 
proud  of.  then  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
those  of  us  who  love  o\ir  country  to  state 
what  we  know  in  the  hop>e  that  there  will  be 
greater  care  exercised  by  those  people  who 
are  prone  to  make  such  rash  statements." 

KASH-STATEMENT  RKFERCtrSSIOIVS 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Louis  Budenz  had 
never  named  Messrs.  Pickett  and  Harrison  as 
Communists. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact."  Mr.  Budenz  wrote  to 
the  World-Telegram  and  Sun.  which  had 
carried  the  column  la  New  York.  "I  have 
never  t>een  asked  by  any  agency  of  any  kind 
In  regard  to  any  Communist  associations 
allegedly  connected  with  these  gentlemen, 
and  have  never  discussed  either  one  of  them 
on  any  occasion." 

SlKM-tly  afterward,  Forrest  E.  Corson,  a 
prominent  Long  Island  civic  leader,  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  asking  her  for  the  source  of 
her  charge  against  Mr.  Budenz.  He  sug- 
gested that  she  retract  her  statement  If  ahe 
had  no  proof. 

"Otherwise,"  Mr.  Corson  concluded,  "you 
can  be  Judged  guilty  of  the  same  crime  of 
which  you  accuse  others — mw^lng  'laah,' 
statements.** 


A4730 


■tory. 


an  this  came  wlbout  la  a  wonderful         1653. 
It  is  a  story  ot  men  and  faith  and  the      you   lon^ 
rt#    frimmtmttin    wttW<hi    reAchetl    from      done  it 
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X>EAK  rKtans:  I  sbould  Have  written 

ago;    excuse   me   that  I  have  not 

>efore.    I  have  noticed  with  pleasure 


to  weave  Its  farming  web  of  Intrigue  and 
treachery  and  aaplrations  of  world  domina- 
tion? 
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Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  not  reply,  atid  Carson 
wrote  to  the  executive  editor  of  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  auggtetlng  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  be  requested  "either  to  prove  her 
'rash  statement'  about  Budens'  alleged  raah 
sutements,  or  correct  It  In  one  of  her  dally 
columns." 

On  February  19,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  finally 
wrote  to  Mr.  Corson: 

"I  cannot  remember  now  In  what  news- 
paper I  read  the  statement  that  Mr.  Budena 
bad  named  Mr.  Clarence  Pickett  and  Mr.  Earl 
Harrison  aa  Communists.  I  usually  read 
four  papers  every  day  and  the  same  ones — the 
New  York  Tlmee.  the  Hera  Id -Tribune,  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  and  the  New  York 
Post.  I  have  traveled  considerably  and  It  may 
have  been  in  a  paper  somewhere  else.  When 
I  was  in  Chicago  I  read  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

"The  fact  that  I  am  sure  I  read  it  in  a 
newspaper  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  Mr. 
Budenz  said  it  and  perhaps  I  should  have 
said  that  I  took  my  information  from  a  news- 
paper. I  simply  said  these  names  were  in- 
cluded in  some  he  mentioned. 

"I  do  not  think  It  was  a  rash  statement 
to  say  that  I  had  seen  this,  since  Mr.  Budenz 
has  been  somewhat  free  In  his  mentioning  of 
names  ahich  he  did  not  remember  in  his 
first  statements.  Evidently  one  is  not  able 
to  accept  what  one  reads  in  the  newspapers 
as  true." 

To  which  Mr.  Coraon,  still  seeking  a  re- 
traction, replied : 

"Since  Professor  Budenz  has  denied  that 
he  ever  mentioned  Messrs.  Pickett  and  Har- 
rison, and  since  you  furnish  no  proof  beyond 
the  recollection  of  something  you  read  in 
some  newspaper,  might  it  not  be  In  the  in- 
terests of  Journalistic  accuracy  and  fair  play 
for  you  to  Inform  your  legion  of  readers  of 
Mr.  Budenz'  grievance? 

"The  'rash  sUtement'  which  you  blamed 
on  Professor  Budens  was  somebody  else's 
'rash  statement',  but  by  reprinting  it.  you 
share  responsibility  for  an  offense  of  which 
you  unjustly  accuse  Budenz. 

"Mr.  Budenz  has  a  prodigioiis  memory,  as 
all  who  know  him  can  attest.  He  has  a 
memory  for  faces,  facts,  and  Intimate  de- 
tails— a  memory  which  has  made  him  such 
an  excellent  witness,  able  to  withstand  the 
blistering  attacks  of  Conununists'  lawyers  In 
cruel  cross-examination. 

"Sitmmoned,  In  every  Instance,  by  his  Gov- 
ernment to  testify  against  the  enemies  of 
our  country— open  and-  concealed — he  has 
answered  on  the  witness  stand  only  the 
questions  asked  him  about  specific  persons. 
Mr.  Budenz  Is  a  lawyer,  too,  and  he  has  not 
been  led  into  the  traps  baited  for  him  by  the 
Communists  and  set  out  by  the  anti-anti- 
Communlsts, 

"It  seems  strange  reasoning,  indeed.'whlch 
leads  good,  sincere  Americans  to  Join  In  the 
persecution  of  a  reformed  man  who  is  trying 
to  make  honest  amends  for  his  treasonable 
past." 

STSANGE  SEASONING 

"Our  country  needs  the  sincere  ex -Commu- 
nist because  he  alone  knows  the  philosophy, 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  communism,  the 
personnel  of  the  conspiracy  which  Is  aimed 
at  the  eventual  destruction  of  all  liberal 
thought  and  of  all  the  freedoms, 

"Communists  who  leave  the  party  and  who 
keep  quiet  are  left  alone.  But  Just  let  one 
of  them,  in  expiation  of  his  sins  against 
God  and  man,  seek  to  expose  an  Alger  Hiss, 
a  Harry  Dexter  White,  a  Lauchlin  Currie, 
a  Wtl'lam  Remington,  or  an  Owen  Lattlmore. 
and  he  is  viciously  attacked.  He  Is  smeared 
not  only  by  the  Communists,  but  by  the 
sincere  and  the  peeudoliberals,  as  well. 

"It  Just  doesn't  make  sense,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. But  It  certainly  does  make  the  Com- 
munists very  happy." 

On  February  34.  1953.  6  weeks  after  the 
original  Item  appeared  In  her  column,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  admitted  to  her  readers  she  had 
made  an  error: 


"I  have  received  a  protest  from  Mr.  Bu- 
denz who  says  that  I  falsely  attributed  to 
him  a  statement  naming  Mr.  Clarence  Pickett 
and  Mr.  Earl  Harrison  as  Conununists.  I 
read  In  some  newspaper,  which  I  cannot  now 
remember,  that  he  had  numbered  them 
among  others  whom  he  has  'remembered'  as 
being  Communists.  Since  he  now  insists 
that  he  did  not  do  so,  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  through  a  friend  of  his  that  he  would 
like  a  retraction  from  me.  I  take  this  to 
mean  that  he  has  no  reservations  about  these 
two  gentlemen.  Nothing  could  give  me 
greater  pleasure  since  I  thought  it  was  be- 
coming a  little  too  much  If  we  were  aaked 
to  believe  that  these  two  men  were  Commu- 
nuts." 

cauDciMo  ADMISSION  or  caaoa 

It  was  a  grudging  admission  of  error,  how- 
ever. For  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Corson, 
dated  February  23.  1963,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  wrote 
this  telling  explanation  of  it: 

"I  retracted  my  statement  about  Mr.  Bu- 
denz in  my  column  for  publication  Febru- 
ary 24. 

"However,  I  must  differ  with  you  on  one 
point.  You  say:  "It  seems  strange  reason- 
ing. Indeed,  which  leads  good,  sound  Amer- 
icans to  Join  In  the  persecution  of  a  re- 
formed man  who  is  trying  to  make  honest 
amends  for  his  treasonable  past.'  I  have 
very  little  faith  in  the  reform  of  a  grown 
m  in  who  has  been  a  Communist  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing 
when  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
25  Join  a  Communist  organization  or  one 
that  develops  into  a  Communist-dominated 
organization,  for  a  short  time,  but  when  ma- 
ture men  allow  tbelr  minds  to  be  dominated 
for  any  length  of  time  by  the  Communist 
Party,  then  there  is  something  which  does 
not  make  them  reliable.  •   •   • 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  men  you 
named  are  Communists  and  I  doubt  if  some 
of  them  have  been  as  dangerous  to  the 
United  States  of  America  as  is  the  hysteria 
which  Budenz  and  Chambers  have  brought 
about." 

As  far  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  concerned,  then, 
ex-Communlsts  like  Budenz  and  Chambers 
are  much  more  dangerous  to  the  United 
States  than  traitors  in  high  place  like  Alger 
Hiss.  Perhaps  this  hatred  of  ex-Commu- 
nlsts on  the  part  of  people  like  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt is  due  to  their  own  intimate  filrtatlons 
with  communism  in  the  past.  They  were 
wrong,  horribly  wrong,  on  the  crucial  Issue 
of  our  times — the  threat  of  communism. 
They  coddled  the  Communist  youth.  Joined 
Red  fronts,  signed  the  petitions,  invited 
Communists  to  the  White  House. 

Instead  of  facing  up  to  their  mistakes, 
they  have  tried  to  forget  the  whole  sorry 
business.  It  doesn't  help  them  In  this  effort 
when  they  see  former  Communists  frankly 
face  up  to  their  mistakes,  and  try  to  atone 
for  them. 


JacksonTille  Prefbyteriaas  ReboUd  La- 
tberan  Cborch  at  Masoj,  Norway 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  28, 1953 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  the  able  Christian  leadership 
of  Dr.  Albert  J.  Kissling,  the  Riverside 
Presbyterian  Church,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
has  now  completed  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  on  the  island  of  Ma- 
soy,  high  above  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Nor- 


way. The  Norwegian  church  was  found- 
ed in  1685  and  burned  by  the  Naxis  in 
World  War  n.  The  story  of  this  adven- 
ture in  helpful  Christian  brotherhood  is 
well  told  in  the  following  article  from 
the  July  18  edition  of  the  Jacksonville 
Journal : 

(By  Cart  Dobbins) 

Joy  Reeee  Ooleman  of  the  JacksonTille 
Journal  staff  interviewed  Dr.  Albert  J.  Kisa- 
ling  that  Saturday  morning  in  September 
1946  upon  his  return  from  war-ravaged 
Europe.  Dr.  Kissling  told  a  atory  of  a  deso- 
late world  where  men  were  afraid.  It  was 
front-page  news  then  because  people  wanted 
to  know  what  Europe  was  like  after  6  years  of 
Nazi  terrorism. 

To  the  people  of  the  Riverside  Presbyterian 
Chiurch  at  Park  and  Post  Streets  there  was  a 
note  of  challenge  in  these  reports  of  their 
pastor  as  he  told  of  Biux>pe  in  desolation.  A 
church  ought  and  should  do  something  more 
than  to  feel  sorry  for  these  fearful  people — 
do  something  to  give  them  new  hope  and  In- 
spire faith  in  God.  Food  in  CARE  packages 
was  a  continuing  progrsm  of  the  church. 
But  the  adventure  In  world  friendship  was 
to  reach  out  to  touch  a  scorched  earth  of 
Nazi-invaded  Norway  and  build  a  church. 

As  early  as  April  1946  Dr.  Kissling  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Lutheran  bishop  ot 
Norway.    The  letter  read  in  part: 

Oslo,  Norway.  April  24,  1948. 

Dear  Minister:  Your  letter  of  February  16 
caused  great  Joy  both  here  and  in  Tromsoe 
when  the  bishop  and  the  provost  of  Flnmark 
heard  it  and  became  new  hope.  The  situa- 
tion is  this :  Two  villages  in  Flnmark  near  the 
north  cape  where  everything  was  burnt  by 
the  Germans,  also  the  wooden  church — can- 
not have  their  churches  reconstructed,  but 
must  In  the  future  be  shown  to  neighboring 
parishes  many  miles  over  sea.  These  two  are 
Loppa  and  Masoy,  both  of  them  Islands  in 
the  Ice  Ocean.  I  visited  them  many  times — 
they  loved  their  churches.  We  have  not  till 
yet  dared  to  tell  them  that  they  can't  get  a 
new  church.  They  would  feel  it  as  if  God 
became  lost  to  them.  Then  you  can  imagine 
how  we  saw  a  finger  from  above  in  your  offer- 
ing us  help. 

Both  congregations  have  a  population  nf 
fishermen  who  have  all  of  them  also  a  bit  of 
soil  sufficient  to  feed  1  or  2  cows  and  some 
sheep.  About  200  to  300  people  are  living  on 
each  Island.  To  raise  a  chapel  for  them 
means  to  be  an  agency  of  God's  blessing. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  build  each  of  these  chapels  for 
less  than  $10,000.  I  would  propose  that  you 
take  Masoy  first. 

I  must  tell  you  of  the  day  when  the  Ger- 
mans came  to  the  island  to  burn  everything 
and  to  deport  by  force  the  population.  ~One 
of  the  Norwegians  ran  to  the  church  and 
rang  the  bell.  In  spite  of  the  Germans  all 
of  the  people  gathered  in  their  old  beloved 
church.  The  minister  was  deported  before, 
but  the  local  schoolmaster  led  them  In 
prayer.  So  they  knelt  for  the  last  time  on 
the  floor  and  a  few  hotirs  later  saw  the  flames 
take  their  holy  home.  If  we  may  tell  that 
the  Riverside  Church  will  build  it  up  again, 
they  will  start  when  time  comes  by  thanking 
God  for  such  fellow  Christians  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  With  deep  gratitude. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E.  BEROcaAV, 
Bishop  of  NoruMy. 

Tomorrow.  7  years  after  this  letter  was 
received,  a  member  of  the  Riverside  Presby- 
terian Church,  Miss  Ethyl  Richardson.  wlU 
stand  with  the  island  people  in  Masoy,  as 
the  official  representative  of  her  church  at 
the  opening  service  of  the  Norwegian  church. 
The  adventure  in  world  friendship  has  come 
to  Its  climax — and  has  given  faith  in  God's 
providence  to  those  who  kxMw  tiM  terror  at 
invssioa. 
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This  was  a  new  kind  of  war,  different  from  Port  Angeles  for  the  radio-transmitting  sta-  Seizure  of  optum,  heroin  and  other  nar- 
the  triumphant  sweep  of  Allied  arms  across  tion.  Baker  West,  which  the  Voice  of  Amer-  eotics  on  our  borden  has  shown  a  sharp  rise 
Europe  and  the  conquest  of  pacific  Jungle     lea  planned  to  establish  and  then  abandoned,     over  preceding  years.    The  system  of  Inter- 
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tory  la  going  to  persuade  the  Ctiliiese  Com- 
munists to  clear  out  of  Nortli  Korea  and 
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can  be  Judged  guUty  of  the  same  crime  of 
which  you  accuse  others — mw^lng  'rasli' 
■tatemeats." 
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-  Bow  an  this  came  about  la  a  wonderful 
■tory.  It  la  a  story  at  men  and  faith  and  the 
spirit  of  frtemdalklp  which  reached  from 
tropic  Fksrida  to  the  froaen  wastes  of  the 
northern  Arctic  circle.  Of  men  and  faith 
which  overcame  the  barriers  of  denomina- 
tlonalism  and  nationalism.  These  were 
American  city  people  who  helped  fishermen 
of  Norway;  it  was  a  Presbyterian  Church 
which  was  to  rebuild  a  little  Lutheran 
Church.    These  things  happened  in  our  day. 

Upon  receipt  of  Bishop  BerggraVs  letter 
and  approval  of  a  plan  to  raise  910.000  to 
rebuild  the  ICaaoy  Church,  the  session  of 
the  Riverside  body  appointed  the  following 
Norway  Church  Committee  in  the  fall  of 
1948:  rugene  Breedlove,  chairman;  T.  B.  Mil- 
ler, E.  P.  Schoenberger.  Sr.,  Noah  Jenorette 
and  M.  A.  Turner.  The  first  offering  for  the 
project  was  received  at  the  January  com- 
munion service  and  all  subsequent  com- 
munion offerings  were  designated  for  the 
cause.  A  special  radio  broadcast  on  January 
15.  1947,  presented  the  Norway  Church  at 
Masoy  to  the  Jacksonville  listening  audi- 
ence. Contributions  began  to  be  received 
from  Individuals  and  churches  across  the 
land.  Ttora  as  far  away  as  Santa  Maria, 
Calif.,  and  from  the  Sunday  School  of  St. 
John's  Lutbern  Church,  Jacksonville,  and  the 
little  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dunnellon,  Fla., 
the  gifts  came. 

The  chapel  at  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air 
Station,  under  the  direction  of  Chaplain 
C.  A.  Ditmar  contributed  9150  to  buy  a  new 
organ  for  the  church.  On  February  21,  1950. 
the  entire  amount  was  raised  and  the  checks 
forwarded  to  the  bishop  of  Norway,  through 
the  Board  of  World  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chiu-ch  and  the  World  Coimcil  of 
Churches.  Upon  receipt  of  the  money  the 
work  was  begun  and  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted. ,  The  old  church  and  the  new  one 
stand  on  the  same  spot  and  are  almost  iden- 
tical except  that  the  former  structure  was 
wood  and  the  new  one  is  masonry.  So  the 
charred  earth  which  the  invaders  had  left 
after  burning  a  church  has  been  the  setting 
for  a  real  adventure  in  Christian  world 
friendship.  It  is  a  good  saying:  "Overcome 
evil  with  good."  These  Jaxons  really  believe 
that. 

In  the  svunmer  of  1948.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kiss- 
ling  on  a  trip  through  Europe  made  the  long 
Journey  to  Masoy  to  see  the  spot  of  scorched 
earth  where  the  church  was  to  be  built,  and 
from  their  notes  we  reconstruct  the  Journey 
northward  from  Oslo.  Leaving  Oslo  Mon- 
day August  2  by  steamer  arriving  Tromsoe 
August  7;  then  by  small  steamer  to  Havoy- 
sund  August  10:  then  by  fishing  boat  from 
Ravoysund  to  Masoy  arriving  August  11.  A 
paragraph  from  a  letter  from  the  pastor  of 
the  Masoy  Church,  Jakob  Storvlk  in  Novem- 
ber 1952  gives  some  Idea  of  the  Arctic  night 
which  blankets  the  Island  9  months  of  the 
year: 

"I  had  hoped  to  send  you  a  plcttu-e  of  It 
(the  church)  but  now  It  is  too  dark  and  we 
cannot  get  any  before  March  or  April." 

Again  Pastor  Storvlk  writes:  "Now  at  last 
X  can  tell  you  that  the  church  at  Masoy 
la  being  built.  A  month  ago  the  roof  was 
laid.  The  walls  are  beton;  now  the  Inside 
work  is  going  on.  Enclosed  in  one  of  the 
walls  is  a  zinc  plate  with  inscription  "Dona- 
tores,  the  Riverside  Presbjrterian  Church, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  A.  D.  1952." 

"The  church  at  Masoy  is  the  second  that 
has  l>een  rebuilt  In  Finmark  after  the  war. 
The  first  was  the  church  at  KJollef  Jord,  given 
by  the  Danes.  I  hope  that  some  of  you 
may  be  present  at  the  opening  service  in 
July."  That  was  last  November  and  the 
long,  long  night  closed  in  upon  PastcH:  Stor- 
vlk, his  wife,  six  children,  and  his  congre- 
gation. But  they  had  new  faith  and  hope 
from  America — from  Jacksonville. 

Xjast  June  S  Dr.  Klssling  received  this  letter 
from  Pasteur  Stondk; 


1953.  DcAa  Ptannn:  I  ^ould  have  written 
you  Ion  J  ago;  excuse  me  that  I  have  not 
done  It  >efore.  I  have  noticed  with  pleasure 
that  a  member  of  your  congregation  can  b« 
present  at  the  dedication  service,  July  19, 
and  I  hjpe  the  weather  will  be  fine  so  that 
Miss  Rk  hardson  will  have  a  fine  trip  to  this 
outmost   north  part  of  the  world. 

Some  history:  When  the  first  church  at 
Masoy  has  been  built  I  don't  know,  but  a 
church  itood  there  In  1685.  In  174«  a  new 
chiirch  was  built.  This  church  .was  rebuilt 
at  Hawysund  In  1831  and  again  removed 
to  Maso  r  In  1866.  and  stood  there  until  1944 
when  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  All 
the  fori  ler  churches  at  Masoy  were  built  of 
wood,  bwt  this  is  built  of  beton. 

With  thankfulness  to  you  and  your  con- 
gregation fOT  this  grand  and  necessary  help, 
which  t:  tls  gift  has  been  to  us  and  especial- 
ly to  tie  people  at  Masoy,  we  wish  Ood'a 
blessing  upon  you  all. 

^ncerely,  your  friend  now  and  ever, 

Jakob  Stobvuc, 

grateful    flsherfolk    say    thanis 

Jacksonville   Presbyterian  friends. 
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to  weave  Its  farflung  web  of  tntrlgue  and 
treachery  and  aapirattons  of  world  domina- 
tion? 

Our  own  President  warned  last  night  that 
while  we  have  gained  an  armistice,  we  have 
not  won  peace  and  we  must  not  relax  our 
guard. 

We  have  not  unified  Korea.  Much  of  the 
country  l8  desolate.  More  than  25,000  Amer- 
icana have  been  killed  In  the  3-year  adven- 
ture and  more  than  100,000  wounded.  Wa 
had  an  opportunity  to  achieve  complete  vic- 
tory if  General  MacArthur's  plans  had  been 
followed,  but  a  timid  Truman  administra- 
tion, goaded  by  British  Influences,  tied  bis 
hands  and  called  him  home  on  the  eve  of 
triumph.  So  we  have  wound  up  with  a  stale- 
mate. True,  we  did  halt  one  set  of  ag- 
gressors, but  what  about  the  second  set,  the 
Chinese  Invaders? 

There  are  countless  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  Korea.  If  we  are  to  be  world  leaders, 
we  must  have  the  muscle  and  the  daring  and 
the  gumption  to  be  real  leaders. 

Thankfully,  the  armistice  has  stopped — at 
least  temporarily — the  awful  slaughter.  But 
let  us  sununon  the  best  minds  of  the  Nation 
and  the  best  minds  of  our  allies  to  maka 
certain  that  it  is  not  merely  an  interlude  be- 
fore more  terrible  slaughter.  Today  is  not  a 
day  of  rejoicing  as  were  V-E  Day  and  V-J  Day. 
Then  we  had  scored  clearcut  victories.  The 
apathy  with  which  last  night's  news  was  re- 
ceived in  Lynn  was  symbolic  of  the  vast  gulf 
between  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war.  The  people  have  their 
fingers  crossed.  They  prefer  to  await  the 
deeds  of  the  Communists  in  the  next  few 
months  before  dancing  in  the  streets.  And 
who  can  blame  them? 


A  LatUnf  Peace? 


gXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

kiON.  THONIAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TtaS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  22,  1953 


.ANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remartcs,  I  wish  to  include 

lowing  editorial  from  the  Daily 

Item,  Lynn,  Mass.,  of  Monday, 

1953:  , 
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Our  Men  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS   . 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NXW  JOtSXT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News  has  ex- 
pressed in  moving  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage what  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
us  as  we  think  of  our  boys  in  Korea. 
There  is  gratitude  for  all  that  they  gave. 
There  are  our  prayers  that  they  did  not 
fight  in  vain.  I  am  privileged  to  be  able 
to  include  in  the  Record  this  fine  edito- 
rial entitled  "Our  Men  in  Korea": 

Along  the  front  the  guns  fall  silent.  No 
hostile  planes  range  the  skies.  Over  bleak 
ridge  and  mountain  valley  descends  a  hush, 
strange  and  alien.  Now,  after  3  years  of 
danger  and  death,  hostilities  have  halted. 

The  truce  that  men  talked  of,  yearned  for, 
and  at  times  despaired  of  since  the  summer 
of  1951  has  come  at  last  to  Korea.  For  the 
moment,  and  for  the  troops  in  the  field, 
their  families  and  countrymen,  that  is 
enough. 

Korea  has  been  called  a  police  action,  the 
war  that  was  not  a  war,  an  International 
stand  against  aggression,  and  a  third  world 
war.  Tet  whatever  statesmen  chose  to  call 
it.  the  men  who  fought  there  know  that 
General  Sherman  had  the  word  for  Korea. 

At  the  outset  our  troops  were  ill-equipped 
by  this  most  prosperous  of  all  nations.  Out- 
numbered, they  were  driven  back.  There 
followed  the  landings  at  Inchon,  the  seem- 
ingly victorious  drive  to  the  Yalu;  then  the 
blttar,  costly  retreat,  ammunition  shortages, 
the  frustrations  of  stalemate  and  the  inter- 
minable negotiations  at  Pannuinjom. 


A4732 
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The  bishop  conceded  that  he  had  belonged  shoulll  be  the  establishment  of  such  proce-  pie  who  are  short  of  food  to  haTS  packagea 
to  some  of  them,  but  that  toe  had  resigned  as  dures  as  would  enable  investigative  bodies  to  dropped  from  the  sky  accompanied  by  a  mes- 
w-  ^, _- ^  «k-~  »»  *^  «.k«>m4«.  In  n>-     xnn»iXii«  th«  xMkroh   fnr  iiiihvnniiviia  while      sace  of  friendship.     A  literal    manna  from 


original  item  appeared  In  her  column,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  admitted  to  bar  readers  ahe  had 
made  an  error: 


Has  now  compieveu  uic  xcuuuuuie  ui  uic      to  its  ciimax — ana  nas  given  laii^n  in  uoas 

Lutheran  Church  on  the  island  of  Ma-     providence  to  those  wito  kzkew  tiM  terror  c€ 
Boj.  high  above  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Nor-    invaaioo. 
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■mis  was  a  new  kind  of  war,  different  from 
the  triumphant  sweep  of  Allied  arms  across 
Europe  and  the  conquest  of  Pacific  Jungle 
and  Island.  Only  the  hardship  and  heart- 
aches were  the  same.  The  summer  heat  beat 
down  remorselessly,  the  cold  of  winter  was 
fierce  and  Implacable.  Men  died  on  barren 
hllUldes.  and  often  the  Ideal  they  were  fight- 
ing for  must  have  seemed  blurred  and  ob- 
scured. 

But  amid  the  desolation  the  heroism  of 
the  young  men  who  fought  In  the  air  and  at 
sea.  from  artillery  positions  In  the  hills,  and 
on  foot  was  neither  blunted  nor  blurred. 

And  while  diplomats  talked  and  generals 
negotiated,  hospital  ships  sailed  and  sailed 
again.  In  city  and  country  draft  quotas  were 
filled  and  refilled.  Boys  left  home  for  train- 
ing camps  to  be  heard  from  next  on  Korea's 
growing  casualty  lists. 

These  were  the  boys  who  only  a  little  time 
before  had  played  in  the  high  school  band, 
on  the  school  team  or  delivered  the  daily 
paper  to  the  neighbors.  These  were  the  boys, 
suddenly  men,  who  brought  to  life  those 
statesmanlike  words  about  democracy,  honor, 
and  freedom. 

Thousands  of  these  young  men  will  re- 
turn eventually  to  pick  up  their  lives  in  the 
communities  they  left,  and  to  them  the  coun- 
try is  humbly  and  profoundly  grateful. 
Thotisands  of  others  win  never  return.  It  is 
to  them  and  their  g^eving  famUies  that  the 
hearts  and  prayers  of  the  Nation  go  out  in 
this  hour.  For  as  much  as  any  soldier  of  any 
war,  these  young  men  fought  and  died  for 
the  freedom  and  peace  of  all  of  us. 


Too  Much  Land  in  Federal  Ownersbip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOIMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  wASHiMc.-oir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Representative  Mack  of  Wash- 
ington, has  repeatedly  been  calling  the 
attention  of  Congress  from  time  to  time 
to  the  overly  large  Federal  ownership  of 
land. 

Federal  records  reveal  that  455  million 
acres  of  the  landed  area  of  the  48  States 
is  in  Federal  ownership.  The  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
equivalent  to  2'/2  States  the  size  of  Texas 
or  10  times  the  size  of  all  6  New  England 
States  combined. 

All  of  this  Pederal-own^d  land  is  off 
the  tax  rolls  of  the  States  and  counties 
and  thereby  increases  the  difiBculties  of 
the  local  governments  in  obtaining  suCB- 
cient  tax  revenues  to  adequately  operate 
their  local  government. 

There  are  many  instances  where  par- 
cels of  land  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  sold  to  private  owners  so 
that,  instead  of  lying  idle,  these  will  be 
returned  to  productive  uses. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  in  a  recent  editorial  says 
about  Representative  Mack's  speech  on 
Federal  ownership  of  land: 

Chance  To  Ricotrp 

Congressman  Russell  V.  Mack,  of  Ho- 
quiam,  has  come  forward  with  a  constructive 
proposal  with  respect  to  the  1,200  acres  of 
land  the  Federal  Government  acquired  near 


Port  Angeles  for  the  radlo-tranamltttns  sta- 
tion. Baker  West,  which  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica planned  to  establish  and  then  abandoned. 

His  idea  is  simply  that  the  land  be  declared 
surplus  property  and  sold  to  the  public  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  preference  being 
given  to  any  original  owners  who  want  to 
buy  back  their  farms. 

In  addition  to  permitting  the  Oovernment 
to  recoup  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the 
nearly  $4>4  million  squandered  on  the 
fiasco — the  land  cost  $336  an  acre,  or  a  total 
of  $339,000 — this  would  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  land  bA:k  Into  agriculttiral  pro- 
duction and  restoring  it  to  the  local  tax  rolls. 

And  these  are  vital  considerations  in  a 
State  like  Washington,  where  as  Congress- 
man Mack  pointed  out.  35  percent  of  all  the 
land  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govermnent — 
which  means,  of  course,  that  the  remaining 
65  percent  of  the  land  has  to  bear  the  State's 
entire  tax  biirden. 

Twelve  hundred  acres  wouldn't  make  much 
of  a  dent  in  the  14.998,067  acres  of  land  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  removed  from 
the  State  tax  rolls,  but  it  would  at  least  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Dope  Trmfie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  the  author  of  a 
bill  to  severely  increase  the  penalties  for 
traffic  in  narcotics,  I  naturally  appreci- 
ated the  editorial  on  Dope  Traffic  appear- 
ing in  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ- 
ent Press-Telegram  on  July  19,  1953.  It 
stresses  the  importance  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  240  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Craig  Hosmkr,  of 
Long  Beach,  who  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  combating  this  traffic.  It  pro- 
hibits minors  from  crossing  the  bor- 
der into  Mexico  without  their  parents  or 
guardians.  Since  the  editorial  is  so  well 
expressed.  I  feel  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  appreciate  reading  it: 
Dope  Traftic 

Death  of  two  Long  Beach  youths  In  Tijuana 
Is  believed  to  be  connected  with  narcotics. 
Congressman  Csaig  Hosmeb  Is  one  lawmaker 
who  is  trying  to  do  something  practical  about 
the  spreading  dope  habit  among  our  young 
people.  His  biU  would  keep  minors  from 
crossing  the  border  into  Mexico  without  their 
parents  or  gviardlans.  Mexico  seems  to  be 
the  chief  source  for  distribution  of  mari- 
juana, heroin,  and  opixmi  to  this  country. 
But  most  of  the  heroin  and  opium  originates 
in  the  Orient  where  it  is  a  major  industry 
of  the  CommunUts.  It  is  clear  that  any  kind 
of  world  peace  must  include  the  wiping  out 
of  this  sinister  industry. 

The  widespread  use  of  narcotics  has  been  a 
major  war  measure  by  orientals  throughout 
history.  Japan  had  large  factories  in  Man- 
churia where  she  shipped  the  drugs  through- 
out the  countries  she  hoped  to  conquer.  The 
drug  destroyed  the  people's  win  to  oppose 
aggressors  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
weakening  of  the  spirit  to  fight  wherever  It 
was  used  In  large  quantities.  Now  the  Com- 
munists are  running  these  factories  at  full 
capacity  and  it  is  believed  the  profits  are 
largely  responsible  for  financing  the  Chinese 
Communists'  war  efforts. 


Oelaore  of  optum.  berola  and  other  nar- 
cotics on  our  borders  has  shown  a  sharp  rise 
over  preceding  years.  The  system  of  inter- 
national smuggling  is  becoming  weU  organ- 
ieed,  and  numerous  foreign  ships  are  known 
to  be  bringing  It  In.  An  idea  of  the  profit- 
able traffic  is  shown  by  an  estimate  that 
heroin  of  a  ptirity  of  85  to  98  percent  has 
been  selling  at  its  source  at  $3,600  a  pound. 
When  adtUterated,  It  Is  estimated  that  a 
gram  brings  $500  in  this  country.  There  are 
350  grams  to  a  pound  so  the  $3,600  turns  into 
sales  in  this  country  of  around  $175,000. 

It  is  believed  one  of  the  greatest  shipping 
points  for  the  drxig  is  from  the  British  colony 
of  Hong  Kong.  Like  bootlegging,  bribery  of 
public  officials  and  other  evils,  people  of  the 
Far  East  come  to  look  upon  the  traffic  as  a 
necessary  evU.  Because  such  large  fortunes 
are  made  and  governments  thrive  from  the 
traffic  it  wiU  take  a  worldwide  police  force 
to  stamp  out  the  menace.  Becavise  of  our 
great  wealth  we  are  the  market  toward  whlcU 
all  eyes  in  the  traffic  are  turned. 

A  recent  article  in  Look  magazine  put  the 
problem  squarely  up  to  the  parents.  It 
pointed  out  that  parents  should  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  dope  problem.  It 
went  on  to  say,  "If  your  youngster  doesn't 
bear  the  truth  about  narcotics  from  you. 
he'U  hear  half  truths  somewhere  else.  Tour 
daughter  may  meet  marijuana  in  a  parked 
car,  from  a  man  she  does  not  know  well  but 
may  Impress  her  by  his  worldllness.  Most 
likely,  though,  either  your  daughter  or  son 
wUl  meet  it  at  a  social  function  and  through 
an  outsider — a  friend  who  smokes  it." 

The  start  \a  usually  from  smoking  mari- 
juana. A  shot  of  heroin  would  make  the 
new  addict  deathly  sick.  But  when  be  is 
addicted  to  marijuana  it  soon  seems  weak 
and  the  next  step  is  heroin. 

Measvu-es  such  as  Congressman  Hosmeb 
proposes  are  one  step  forward.  But  as  long 
as  the  world  is  divided  by  war  the  dreaded 
drugs  will  continue  to  be  produced  in  large 
quantities  and  smuggled  into  this  rich  coun- 
try. Certainly  the  Look  article  should  cause 
every  parent  to  take  the  time  to  inform  their 
children  of  the  dangers  that  come  from  try- 
ing to  be  a  good  scout  and  trying  just  one 
smoke  for  the  fun  of  it. — ^L.  A.  C. 


Oxnam  Probe  Qe«r$  tbe  Ak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flint 
Journal  for  July  26,  1953,  published  an- 
other excellent  editorial  dealing  with  the 
work  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American    Activities.      The     editorial 

reads: 

OxHAM   PaoBs   Cleaes  the  An 

Methodist  BUhop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  and 
the  Ho\ise  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities tangled  in  Washington  this  week  la 
a  resumption  of  a  feud  over  the  bishop's  al- 
leged Communist  associations. 

Both  parties  to  the  dispute — the  commit- 
tee and  Bishop  Oxnam — made  some  points 
which  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by 
the   American    people. 

The  committee  demonstrated  that  Bishop 
Oxnam  has  been  associated  with  a  large 
number  of  leftwtof  organleatlons  In  the  last 
80  yeara. 
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WkaB  Sbootuur   Stopi   ta  Korea,  Dancer         Th«  *«•<»  1«   *«  agreement   between   the 

jx       •        D         •  United  Nations  and  the  Communists.     In  the 

aM   Te»tIon   Kcaaia  United  Nations  our  oountrv  is  one  member. 


Even  if  the  truoe  settles  Into  real  peace  in 
spite  of  aU  the  blocks  ahead,  there  is  stUl  the 
need  of  keenins  firm  in  mir  intentions  and 
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trom  Pastoc  Stortik: 


an  eiMi  irlng  peao*  while  lioacow  ocmUnues     minable  negoUatUms  at  PanoMmjom. 
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The  biabop  conceded  tbat  he  had  belonged 
to  some  of  them,  but  that  he  had  resigned  as 
he  discovered  them  to  be  subversive  In  na- 
ture. In  some  cases,  he  could  remember 
nothing  about  lending  his  name  to  organi- 
zations considered  subversive.  He  admitted 
belonging  to  others,  but  Insisted  they  were 
not  subversive.  He  claimed.  In  one  instance, 
thst  an  article  he  had  written  which  was 
published  by  a  Communist  publication  had 
been  changed  by  the  editors  from  his  origi- 
nal manuscript.  And  he  claimed,  in  other 
Instances,  that  he  had  t>een  misquoted. 

•  •    ^  •  •  • 

All  these  things  are  possible.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  how  a  person  can  be  taken  in  by  some 
of  the  Communist-front  organizations  which 
masquerade  their  true  intentions  wltb  pious- 
•oundlng  titles  and  statements  of  purpose. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  some  of  these 
front  organizations  have  helped  themselves 
to  the  names  of  various  prominent  persons, 
listing  them  on  their  letterheads  and  in 
their  publications  as  supporters  of  the  par- 
ticular organization  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  individuals  who  bear  these  names. 

It  Is  also  understandable  how  a  person 
could  Join  an  organization  which,  at  the 
time,  was  wholly  reputable,  but  which,  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  a  change  of  leader- 
ship, could  become  subversive. 

The  Important  point  to  remember  Is  this: 
The  mere  fact  that  a  person's  name  has  been 
affiliated  with  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion is  not  necessarily  good  evidence  that 
the  person  is  a  Communist,  or  even  a  sym- 
pathizer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  case  of  Bishop  Oznam,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  had.  In  some  Instances  at  least, 
been  completely  fooled  by  some  of  the  organ- 
izations to  which  his  name  had  been  linked. 

His  experience  should  provide  an  object 
lesson  to  other  people  who  permit  their 
names  to  be  used  by  various  organizations 
without  knowing  exactly  what  kind  of  or- 
ganizations they  may  be. 

The  moral  is  a  simple  one :  Never  lend  your 
name  to  an  organization  on  the  strength  of 
Its  title  or  a  statement  of  its  policies.  In- 
Testigate  its  record  first. 

That  Is  one  aspect  of  the  situation.  There 
la  another. 

A  determined  effort  Is  being  made  to  dis- 
credit the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  as  well  as  other  con- 
gressional investigative  conunlttees.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  effort  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
such  committees  is  t>eing  conducted  by  sub- 
versive organizations  for  reasons  which 
should  be  Immediately  apparent. 

At  the  same  time,  other  people  and  or- 
ganizations, who  by  no  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination can  be  classified  subversive,  have 
Xound  in  the  conduct  of  some  investigations 
•  basis  for  criticism.  The  result  has  been  to 
confuse  the  issue  in  the  minds  of  many. 

The  action  o'^  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  in  voting  Bishop  Oxnam  a 
clean  bill  of  health  so  far  as  any  record  of 
Conununlst  Party  affiliation  is  concerned,  is 
therefore  encouraging,  as  is  the  statement 
of  its  chairman.  Representative  Habold  H. 
Vkum,  of  Illinois,  that  "some  of  the  facts 
(in  the  Oxnam  case)  possibly  should  be  con- 
sidered •  •  •  with  a  view  toward  establish- 
ing procedures  enabling  us  to  continue  the 
search  for  subversives  and  provide  more  pro- 
tection for  Individuals." 

The  fact  that  Bishop  Oxnam  was  permitted 
to  make  an  uninterrupted  statement  before 
the  committee,  to  explain  his  affiliations  with 
some  of  the  organloations,  and  to  present 
evidence  in  his  own  defense,  demonstrates 
that  the  committee,  despite  charges  to  the 
contrary,  was  willing  to  listen  to  both  ildea 
of  the  story. 

The  net  result  would  appear  to  be  a  gen- 
eral clearing  of  the  air.    If  a  further  result 


be  the  establishment  of  such  proce- 
ss would  enable  investigative  bodies  to 
oontliue  the   search   for   subversives   while 
individuals,  a  great  deal  of  good 
J  tave  been  accomplished. 
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HAYS   of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker, 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
including  Drew  Pearson's  column 
t^ay.  Tuesday.  July  28,  which  has 
with  his  idea  for  dropping  food 
behi4d  the  Iron  Curtain  by  means  of 
I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  too 
is  being  done  to  exploit  the  cracks 
Iron  Curtain,  and  I  would  urge 
he  State  Department  take  immedi- 
iteps   to  implement  Mr.  Pearson's 
sugg<  stion,  which  I  believe  can  contrib- 
{ reatly  to  the  complete  collapse  of 
(  ommunist  slave  regime  behind  the 
Curtain: 
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Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 


T^s  Washington  Mxkkt-Go-Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

1  OOO  BALLOONS  TO  8ATXLLITX8  XjaCED 

American   people   are   nearly   always 
of    their    Government,    and    a    great 
of  them  have  wired  or  written  me  urg- 
a4tion  on  the  idea  of  dropping  food  par- 
balloon  to  people   behind   the  Iron 
Here  Is  a  cross  section  of  some  of 


nfessages : 
A.   Gossett,  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.;   "Your  suggestion 
food  lift  to  East  Berlin  via  balloon 
very   logical.     I   believe  it  could   be 
by  the  United  States  Jaycees  as  a 
With  over  2,000  locals  in  every  State 
Union.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  it  would 
rery  effective  good  will  gesture." 
Da\|id  C.  Well  and  Martin  Jones.  Lubbock, 
Food  balloon  barrage  wonderful.    Lub- 
^vitan  Club  interested  in  aiding." 

.  Ark..  Rotary  Club:  "We  like  your 

Sending  $50  check  to  start  food 

balloc^  campaign  for  East  Germany.     Best 

from  Stuttgart,  rice  and  duck  cap- 

the  world." 

1.  Hilton,  publisher,  Stillwater  Valley 
Covington,  Ohio:  "What's  being  done 
WMhirgton  to  mobilize  small  organiza- 
in  &mall  commurlties  in  the  Job  of 
food  behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  We 
I  lot  of  individuals  and  organizations 
and  willing  to  help.    What  can  they 


adopt  Kl 
proJe<  t. 
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Dunlap,  president,  Young  Democrats 

Pa.:  "The  Young  Democratic  Club 

County  will  be  happy  to  donate 

lockage  and  balloon  to  be  released  over 

the  satellite  countries." 

Rosine  Schramm,  Philadelphia;  "Tour 

In  the  Evening  Bulletin  touched  me 

The  idea  of  sending  food  balloons 

Germany  is  a  healthy  one.     Cold 

is  not  what  people  want,  especially 

there  is  nothing  to  buy.    But  give  a 

child  a  piece  of  fruit  or  Jelly  bread 

watch  his  eyes  sparkle  and  turn 

you.    I  know.    I  have  gone  real  hiui- 

di^ring  the  World  War." 

Batchelder,  West  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.: 
it  would  be  most  Impressive  for  peo- 


East 


ti  ken 


pie  who  are  short  of  food  to  have  packa«sa 
dropped  from  the  sky  accompanied  by  a  mes- 
sage of  friendship.  A  literal  'manna  from 
Heaven'  with  the  help  of  their  friends  in  the 
West  *  *  *  As  a  Rotarian  of  many  years.  I 
Just  wondered  if  there  was  some  way  I  could 
help  with  a  program  of  that  kind." 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Haws.  Rosemead,  Calif.:  "I  am 
not  a  fan-letter  writer,  but  somehow  I  felt 
urged  to  say  to  you,  'Don't  apologize  for  re- 
peating the  article  about  sending  surplus 
butter  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain.' The  article  makes  sense  and  I'd  repeat 
It  again  until  something  is  done  al>out  it. 
It's  the  best  way  I  can  think  of  to  fight  com- 
munism." 

C.  M.  Coggins,  Arlington.  Va.:  "It  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  learn  about  your  experiments  in 
cracking  the  Iron  Curtain  via  hydrogen-filled 
ballons.  Now  you're  'cooking  with  gas,'  and 
doing  something  practical  that  should  have 
been  done  long  ago  •   •  • 

"Quite  lengthy  messages  of  friendship  and 
encouragement  could  be  sent  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  on  pieces  of  paper  as  big  as  a 
newspaper.  And  if — on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  sheet — were  printed  a  facsimile  front 
page  of  Pravda.  then  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  paper  to  be  folded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appear  to  be  a  recent  copy  of  a  Communist 
newspaper. 

"People  in  captive  countries  would  soon 
refuse  to  read  Pravda  in  public  for  fear  of 
being  considered  'suspect.'  But  would  that 
be  bad? 

"Equally  possible— every  citizen  would 
undertake  to  carry  a  copy  of  Pravda  publicly, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  security  agents  to 
investigate  everybody.  But  would  that  be 
bad? 

"The  local  edition  of  Pravda  would  have 
to  change  its  format,  size  and  masthead 
frequently^-only  to  be  perfectly  matched 
almost  at  once  by  the  freedom  messages 
floating  across  the  curtain  from  the  West. 
That  wouldn't  be  very  bad  either,  would 
It?" 

Malenkov  can't  change  winds 

It  so  happens  that  the  winds  in  the  upper 
altitudes  always  drift  from  west  to  east,  and 
there  Is  absolutely  nothing  Premier  Malen- 
kov can  do  to  change  this.  He  can  purge  the 
weatherman  in  Moscow  and  reorganize  the 
weather  bureau  In  Tashkent,  but  it  won't 
do  any  good.  The  earth  Just  happens  to 
turn  from  west  to  east  on  Its  axis,  and  as 
a  result  the  winds  blow  the  same  way.  That's 
why  the  Japanese  were  able  to  float  bal- 
loons carrying  incendiary  bombs  5,000  miles 
across  the  Pacific  during  the  war  to  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  even  as  far  east  as 
Detroit. 

So  if  It  can  work  5,000  miles  across  the 
Pacific  carrying  bombs,  it  can  work  a  few 
hundred  miles  across  Germany,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Poland  carrying  food  for  friend- 
ship plus  a  message  from  individual  Ameri- 
cans, service  slubs,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

It's  fairly  easy  for  East  Berliners  to  go 
over  to  West  Berlin  to  collect  American  food. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  more  dis- 
tant East  Germany,  in  Czechoslovakia.  Po- 
land. Hungary,  etc.,  who  are  also  chafing  at 
the  Kremlin's  yoke.  Pood  delivered  by  bal- 
loon would  start  millions  of  people  talking 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  would  win  us  thou- 
sands of  friends. 

So  far  top  State  Department  officials  have 
been  dragging  their  heels  on  giving  the  green 
light  to  a  brand  of  diplomacy  as  dramatic  as 
this.  But  perhaps  someday  they'll  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  people-to-people  diplomacy 
is  a  lot  more  important  than  striped-pants 
diplomacy  and  that  if  you  can  have  people 
all  over  one  country  taking  an  Interest  In 
another  country.  It's  a  bigger  move  for  peace 
than  a  thousand  embassy  tea  parties  or  any 
number  of  notes  handed  to  foreign  ministers. 


proposal  with  respect  to  the  1,200  acres  of 
land  the  Federal  Government  acquired  near 
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largely  responsioie  i"r  uiii»i^\^i"^ 
Communists'  war  efforts. 
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Hfl^o  Sbootmc  Slops  in  Korea,  Daofer 
umi  Teation  Reaaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KEWTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
Monday.  July  27,  1953: 

Wh£N  Shooting  Stops  in  Koksa.  Danccs 
AND  Tension  Remain 

A  truce  in  Korea  is  at  hand.  If  human 
nature  plays  no  more  of  those  exasperating 
tricks  and  perversities  that  too  often  have 
dashed  hope,  there  wUl  be  In  a  matter  of 
hours  a  pause  in  the  kilUng,  maiming,  and 
waste  In  thU  most  tragic  of  wars.  The  world 
will  have  a  breathing  spell  in  one  dark  area 
of  anguish  and  tension. 

There  will  be,  for  our  ooiintry  In  particu- 
lar, a  lifting  of  frustrations,  even  if  only 
briefly.  ThU  has  been  a  war  Uke  no  other 
m  Americas  experience.  To  many  millions, 
the  point  of  the  conflict,  the  reward  of  bitter 
sacrifice,  has  been  vague.  The  principle  of 
mankind's  ultimate  salvation,  which  is  the 
point  in  U.  N.'s  war,  has  seemed  remote.  It 
Is  hard  to  come  to  gripe  with,  hard  to  meas- 
ure against  the  fact  of  death's  striking  daily 
Into  familiar  homes. 

There  may  be  for  these  millions  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  truce  and  its  meaning. 
There  are  signs  already  that  certain  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  misunderstand  it. 
We  heard  word  of  calculations  that  savings 
bi  money  will  start  at  once,  that  our  boys 
will  soon  return,  that  taxes  may  be  cut  and 
the  old  normal  dajrs  brought  back.  But  the 
coming  truce  does  not  mean  peace,  except 
In  the  sense  of  an  absence  of  shooting. 

The  truce  means  at  best  a  period  of  hope 
for  peace,  hope  for  saving  lives  and  treasure, 
hope  for  security  yet  unattalned.  It  means. 
In  fact,  only  that  the  distractions  of  fighting 
will  be  removed  for  a  while,  so  that  attention 
may  be  turned  to  permanent  solution  of 
problems.  The  very  meaning  of  truce,  of 
armistice,  is  suspension  of  conflict — a  cessa- 
tion, more  or  less  brief,  of  hostilities;  not 
an  end. 

Now  come  to  the  front  the  questions  that 
mvist  be  settled  if  the  truce  is  to  be  carried 
on  and  fixed  into  a  state  of  settled  peace.  A 
mere  glance  at  some  of  them  is  enough  to 
raise  qualms  in  the  most  optimistic  heart. 

In  the  political  conference  which  is  to 
start  in  90  days  the  first  question  is  the 
future  of  Korea.  Syngman  Rhee  insists  on 
Its  uniflcation  as  the  Republic  of  Korea.  All 
his  threats  to  ignore  an  armistice,  all  the 
stubbornness  and  fanaticism  with  which 
already  he  has  delayed  a  pause  In  the  slaugh- 
ter, are  directed  to  that  end. 

This  bitter  old  autocrat  seems  not  to  have 
acknowledged  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
demands  that  the  United  States  guarantee 
unification  of  his  country.  Long  ago  he 
made  it  plain  that  he  would  keep  the  world 
in  flames  If  It  took  this  to  redeem  his  land. 
One  of  the  great  tensions  which  bold  our 
troops  is  the  uncertainty  of  South  Korea's 
action.  Ours  now  is  the  responsibility  of 
guarding  against  indiscretion  and  wantCHi- 
ness.  The  Implication  of  Rhee's  sending  his 
troops  back  into  battle,  despite  a  truce,  are 
plain.  One  terrifying  alternative  would  be 
an  obligation  upon  the  United  States  to  keep 
at  It,  or  else  to  say  that  all  our  losses  of 
men  and  money  are  to  go  for  nothing.  It 
would  be  to  say  this  or  to  Increase  the  scope 
and  power  of  the  war. 


"nie  truce  to  an  agreement  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Communists.  In  the 
United  Nations  our  country  is  one  member. 
Soviet  Russia  is  another,  the  cosmic  irony  of 
this  conflict.  For  aU  the  violent  objections 
In  the  United  States  to  admission  of  Bed 
China  into  the  U.  N.,  this  point  doubtless 
will  be  pressed  as  an  item  of  bargaining  for 
peace.  The  political  conference  to  follow  the 
truce  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  not  the  United  States. 

The  trxice  as  to  terms  and  outlook  is  not 
the  kind  of  truce  most  Americans  would  like. 
The  discussions  beyond  the  truce  are  of  a  kind 
which  we  dare  say  would  have  been  unthink- 
able 3  years  ago.  Then  most  Americans 
talked  in  terms  of  victory.  Now  the  talk  is 
in  terms  of  solutions.  The  latter  are  the 
more  difficult.  A  goal  becomes  the  hard- 
er— but  the  more  worthy — as  its  attainment 
requires  the  less  of  power  and  force  and  the 
more  of  patience,  wisdom,  maturity,  and 
acknowledgments. 

Neither  was  the  war  the  kind  of  war  Amer- 
icans were  accustomed  to  fighting.  It  was  a 
world  war  In  a  new  and  special  sense^a 
world  war  not  because  it  totally  involved  the 
world  in  arms  but  because  it  forced  conces- 
sions, moral,  political,  and  practical,  to  a 
great  variety  of  world  opinion,  interest,  and 
need.  It  was  also  a  war  which  Americans 
fought  with  her  young  men  and  her  money, 
but  not  with  the  flame  ot  her  spirit. 

It  may  be  called  the  war  that  saved  the 
United  Nations  from  futility  and  fixed  its 
purposes  clearly.  Now  the  settlement  poses 
a  test  upon  which  once  more  hangs  vindica- 
tion of  collective  security  as  a  way  of  life 
on  earth. 

It  is  a  test  of  conciliation  as  a  power  to 
save  men  from  themselves.  There  is  apt  to 
be  a  great  restiveness,  surely  among  our  own 
people,  under  the  demands  which  necessarily 
must  be  adjusted  before  a  settlement  will  be 
made.  There  will  be  irritations  and  conflicts 
at  points  on  which  agreements  now  seem 
dim  but  which  are  the  vital  points. 

There  will  be  pressure  ui  the  conference  to 
unify  Korea,  but  as  a  neutralized  land  under 
Intemational  trusteeship,  not  xinder  Rhee's 
and  bis  republic's  dominion.  As  a  practical 
certainty,  neither  Rhee  nor  the  Communists 
will  agree  to  this. 

An  alternative  is  to  leave  the  country  di- 
vided as  it  was  before  the  Communist  inva- 
sion more  than  3  years  ago.  This  would 
mean  that  Chinese  Communists  must  with- 
draw beyond  the  Yalu  River,  the  U.  N.  forces 
from  South  Korea.  Because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  Rhee  would  do  in  this  case, 
possessed  of  an  army  which  could  easily  move 
against  the  North  Koreans  and  overwhelm 
them,  no  one  may  expect  the  Communists  to 
agree  to  it. 

There  will  be  pressure  In  the  conference  to 
turn  the  conference  on  final  peace  into  a 
broad  discussion  of  the  whole  Asian  situa- 
tion— Formosa,  embargoes  against  Red  China, 
and  the  question  of  Indochina  tmd  negotia- 
tions (repellant  in  the  United  States  view) 
with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Trade  with  Red  China 
Is  an  issue  that  must  be  faced.  It  presses 
now  beyond  a  point  of  demagogery  In 
Washington. 

Here  are  but  a  few  of  many  blocks  to  final 
agreement;  but  they  are  enough  to  show  the 
enormity  of  the  problem.  They  «u-e  enough 
to  demand  caution  in  our  hopes.  They 
should  be  enough  to  show  the  folly  of  leaders 
In  Congress — Speaker  Maetin  and  Acting 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Knowland  among 
them — who  already  are  quoted  as  counting 
the  "savings"  from  the  armistice. 

Pbrtunately  the  President  takes  no  part  of 
this  view.  Months  ago  an  administration 
spokesman  told  a  House  committee  that  a 
Korean  truce  would  make  no  difference.  Our 
needs  for  defense  cannot  be  suffered  to  slack- 
en. Our  commitments  to  other  allies,  mainly 
members  of  NATO,  are  far  behind  fulfillment 
because  of  the  drain  of  the  Korean  war. 


Even  if  the  truce  settles  Into  real  peace  In 
spite  of  aU  the  blocks  ahead,  there  te  still  the 
need  of  keeping  firm  in  our  intentions  and 
responsibilities.  The  country  has  been  before 
this  too  often  luUed  by  an  end  of  shooting 
which  did  not  mean  an  end  of  the  essential 
conflict  and  of  danger. 


Fresli  Troops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBET 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  deUver 
the  commencement  address  on  June  25, 
1953,  before  the  graduating  class  of  Mor- 
gan Park  High  School.  1744  Pryor  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  in  the  Third  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  my  address  on 
the  subject  Fresh  Troops: 

When  I  first  received  your  kind  invitation 
to  give  the  conunencement  address — which 
I  considered  a  great  honor — I  was,  indeed, 
happy  to  accept  fcnr  several  reasons:  First, 
because  of  my  high  regard  for  the  faculty 
and  teaching  staff  of  Morgan  Park  High 
School:  and,  second,  because  I  particularly 
like  to  talk  to  young  people  who  are  about 
to  ventitre  into  an  entirely  new  and  a  very 
important   phase  of  their  lives. 

Some  of  you  who  are  graduating  today  will 
go  on  to  college,  where  you  will  iH'eparc 
yourselves  further  for  your  life  work,  whils 
others  wiU  seek  employment  in  one  activity 
or  another.  I  wish  you  success  and,  what 
is  more  Important,  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion in  your  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  those  of  you  whose  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  will  elect  to  enroll 
in  a  college  or  university  because  a  higher 
education  is  something  no  one  can  take  away 
from  you,  and  it  will  prove  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  in  your  climb  up  the  ladder 
of  your  chosen  vocation. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  what  thoiights 
went  throvigh  your  minds  when  you  read 
the  title  of  my  address:  "Fresh  Troops."  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  be  very  disappointed 
If  at  least  some  of  you  did  not  wonder  a 
bit;  in  fact,  ponder  over  what  the  subject 
of  "Fresh  Troops"  had  to  do  with  a  comi* ' 
mencement  address. 

There  came  a  time  in  World  War  I.  when 
Russia  was  collapsing  and  the  Western  Allies 
were  becoming  war  weary.  The  Germans 
had  made  further  advances,  and  there  was 
general  discouragement — rising  In  some 
quarters  almost  to  despair.  It  was  true 
that  America  had  entered  the  war,  but,  thus 
far,  no  troops  had  arrived.  Then,  there  came 
that  histoic  and  glorious  day  on  which  the 
first  contingent  of  American  troops  marched 
down  the  Champs  tlys^es  in  Paris.  They 
were  young  and  vigorous  and  strong.  The 
streets  were  Jammed.  One  after  another, 
until  it  swelled  Into  a  mighty  chorus,  the 
people  took  up  the  cry  of  "fresh  troops,  fresh 
troops."  The  war  weariness  and  despair 
vanished;  new  hope  was  born.  With  re- 
newed vigor  and  in  a  united  front,  the  Allies 
went  forward  to  victory. 

Well  do  I  remember  (as  if  it  were  only 
yesterday)  when  my  own  regiment  boarded, 
at  Southampton,  England,  a  small  English 
boat,  which  ran  the  English  Channel  In  the 
dark  of  night,  and  landed  us  safely  at  Le 
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BsTre,  France.  We  were  crowded  In  ao 
tightly  on  deck  that  no  one  could  eren  sit 
down.  In  addition  to  tlie  physical  discom- 
fort, we  were  In  constant  fear  of  submarlnea. 
At  daybreak,  we  dleembarked  and  started  a 
long,  bard,  7-inlle  marcb  up  hill  with  our 
heavy  packs.  We  looked  like  anything  but 
fresh  troops  until  we  were  about  half  way 
up  the  hill,  where  an  elderly  French  lady 
appeared  on  her  balcony,  unfurled  our  own 
American  flag,  and  waved  It  over  our  heads. 
That  was  oiir  first  sight  of  Old  Glory  on 
French  soil.  An  almost  unbelievable  trans- 
formation came  over  everyone,  and  our  en- 
tire regiment  instantly  became  fresh  troops, 
as  if  by  a  miracle. 

Tou  are  graduating  Into  a  world  of  con- 
fusion and  discouragement,  but  you  are  also 
graduating  into  a  world  of  challenge;  a 
challenge,  above  all,  to  youth.  A  challenge 
that  not  only  requires,  but  demands  "fresh 
troops."  "Freeh  troops"  that  are  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice,  with  a 
Willingness  and  a  determination  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  achievement  of 
peace  among  all  nations  of  the  world — an 
everlasting  peace. 

Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierras, 
wrote  this  famous  line  In  one  of  his  poems: 
"Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains." 
In  a  large  sense  and  a  spiritual  sense,  that 
Is  the  call  of  America  today  to  its  youth, 
lien  of  high  spirit  are  needed  to  match 
these  mountains:  to  equal  their  greatness: 
to  match  the  ruggednesa  and  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  the  high  i>ealu:  to  display  the 
courage  of  the  mountain  climber.  Our  Na- 
tion needs  that  kind  of  "fresh  troops"  in 
these  days  of  our  uncertainty,  our  corrup- 
tion, our  materialism,  our  national  disunity. 

The  road  up  the  cliffs  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  is  never  an  easy  one.  The  success 
enjoyed  by  the  great  men  in  history,  was 
only  attained  by  hard  work,  with  sincere 
devotion  and  a  singleness  of  purpose.  The 
greatest  asset  to  the  attainment  of  success 
Is  faUh:  Faith  in  your  Creator;  faith  in 
yourself;  faith  in  your  home;  faith  In  your 
country;  and  faith  in  your  church,  regard- 
less of  denomination.  Without  a  well- 
founded  and  deep-seated  spiritual  faith  in 
God  Almighty,  you  cannot  hope  to  win  a  suc- 
cess that  will  also  bring  you  peace  of  mind. 

It  is  that  spiritual  faith  that  will  bring 
you  the  courage  and  fortitude  to  accomplUh 
many  things  you  would  otherwise  find  im- 
possible. It  Is  spiritual  faith  and  spiritual 
courage  that  will  enable  you  to  become  a 
leader  among  the  "fresh  troops"  of  tomor- 
row. 

As  an  Illustration,  I  should  like  to  recall 
to  your  memory  an  Incident  from  the  book. 
Tom  Brown  s  Schooldays,  by  Thomas  Hughes. 
None  of  the  boys  was  xu:customed  to  saying 
his  prayers.  Then,  one  day.  a  new  boy  named 
Gecn>ge  Arthxir  arrived  at  school.  George 
probably  would  be  classified  by  a  great  many 
boys  as  a  "mamma's  darling."  or  a  sissy.  It 
was  his  first  night  away  from  home,  he  was 
▼ery  lonely,  and  younger  than  all  the  other 
boys.  He  naturally  did  not  know  what  to 
expect.  He  had  been  taught  to  say  his 
prayers  before  going  to  bed. 

Looking  around  the  dormitory,  he  noticed 
that  not  one  of  the  boys  was  saying  his 
inayers.  But  George,  although  slight  of 
btUld,  had  that  spiritual  foundation  that 
gives  one  real  courage.  He  dropped  to  his 
knees  by  his  bedside  and  said  his  prayers. 
It  was  not  long  before  Tom  Brown  followed 
George  Arthxir's  example,  and  kuMt  to  say 
his  prayers.  Soon,  nearly  every  boy  at  Rugby 
was  doing  likewise. 

It  U  that  kind  of  spiritual  courage  that  Is 
needed  so  much  today.  It  is  that  kind  of 
courage  that  will  enable  you  bojrs  and  girls 
to  take  your  places  among  the  leaders  of 
the  "fresh  troops"  of  tomorrow.  It  Is  that 
kind  of  courage  that  wiU  allow  you  to  match 
our  moua  tains. 
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fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
may  look  on  the  confusion  that  exists 
world  today,  and  harbor  doubts  con- 
the  final  outcome.    But,  if  I  were  in 
place — on    the    point    of    Joining    the 
troops"  of  tomorrow — I  would  accept 
-day  conditions  as  the  greatest  chal- 
of  the  ages  for  service  of  all  mankind. 
When  I  look  around  and  siirvey  such  con- 
ditio^ as: 

apparent  inability  of  Western  Europe 
together,  even  though  threatened  by 
^vlet  Union; 

inability  of  France  to  form  a  stable 
and  to  make  the  necessary  sac- 
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conflict  between  Marxist  communism 

free  world; 

confusion,  even  In  some  of  our  unl- 

as  to  whether  it  is  the  right  thing 

hiive  a  teacher  on  the  faculty  who  puts 

Cofimunist  Party  line  ahead  of  truth; 

large  number  of  betrayals  of  public 

by  Government  offlcials; 

crazy  disproportion   of   expenditures 

Itixuries  and  drink,  on  the  one  side;  and 

the  churches,  etc.,  on  the  other 

it  all  convinces  me  that  the  opportu- 

:  or  leadership  today  is  greater  than  at 

(ther  time  in  history. 

No|te  of  you  can  individually  solve  all  of 

problems,  and  the  many  ot'ier  similar 

Each  of  you  can,  however,  do  his 

toward  finding  the  right  answer  for  at 

[>ne  of  those  problems  which  are  within 

sphere  of  American  influence  and  action. 

,  now.  let  us  turn  to  the  more  encour- 

slde  of  the  picture  of  the  world  as  you 

llnd  it. 

Fir  It  of  all.  I  can  tell  you  with  authority 

;here  isn't  an  organization  in  the  busi- 

<  rorld  today  that  is  not  looking  for  peo- 

can  be  trained  to  flll  the  top  posl- 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  actual 

y  of  persons  who  are  willing  and  able 

pt   the   great   responsibilities   which 

Management   of  modem   American   In- 

requires.    So  acute  is  this  need  that, 

1952  meeting  of  the' Society  for  the 

of    Management,    it   was   said 

"the    most    important    new    trend    in 

management   is   in   the   practical 

being  taken  to  add  to  the  knowledge. 

p^tence.  and  wisdom  of  executives  now 

and  the  training  of  younger 

to   assume  executive  responsibilities." 

field   of   medical   research  offers   one 

most  exciting  possibilities  one  could 

imagine, 
my  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
nilttee  on  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
ment  of  Labor,  and  related  agencies. 
>f  the  duties  of  our  subcommittee  is 
recommend  the  amounts  of  money  to  be 
in  research  by  the  National  Institutes 
H4alth   under  the  United  States  Public 
Service,  which  also  makes  grants  to 
medical  schools.     The   outstanding 
of  the  United  States  come  before  our 
and  tell  us  about  the  advances 
kre  being  made  from  year  to  year  in 
of  research  on  cancer,  heart,  men- 
activities,    arthritis,    and   meta- 
( liseases,  microbiology,  neurology,  blind- 
and   many  others.     In   all   these  pro- 
there   is  a  tremendoxis  shortage  of 
persons.    Through  the  triumphs  of 
science,  the  last  100  years  have  given 
you  30  more  years  to  live;  yet,  there 
frontiers  to  conquer.     Our  enemies 
and  death  still  await  attacks  by 
troops,  such  as  yotL 

has  been  accomplished  in  the  field 

is  almost  inconceivable,  but, 

the  real  advances  He  ahead  of  us. 

ue  Just  entering  what  some  people  re- 

as  the  atomic  age.     The  field  of  nu- 

Ission  presents,  perhaps,  the  greatest 

exciting  challenge  to  anyone  Intw- 
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ested  in  the  sciences.  I  am  free  to  tell  you 
that  certain  scientists  believe  it  possible  to 
produce,  in  the  near  future,  an  amount  of 
atomic  energy  1,000  times  greater  than  has 
been  developed  so  far.  A  very  large  amount 
of  experimental  work  has  already  been  dotM 
In  generating  atomic  power  for  submarines, 
ships,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  in- 
cluding commercial  utilization.  Here  la  a 
field  with  opportunity  plus. 

Electronics  is  but  one  of  many  areas  In 
which  Invention  goes,  or  will  go.  hand  In 
hand  with  expansion  of  opportunity.  In- 
deed, it  Is  thrilling  to  know  that  the  indus- 
tries which  have  made  possible  our  modem 
America,  must  depend  upon  new  men,  new 
inventions,  new  techniques  to  carry  forward 
our  way  of  life. 

In  addition  to  electronics,  these  dynamlo 
industries  Include  the  whole  array  of  chemi- 
cal production — from  penicillin  to  plastics. 
Aviation,  now  in  the  era  of  Jets,  will  not. 
and  cannot,  halt  Its  ceaseless  search  for  the 
better  method,  the  new  metal,  the  new  fuel. 
There  is  no  industry  in  our  economy  which 
is  not  potentially  a  partner  in  the  discovery 
and  development  of  superior  products.  This 
is  the  challenge  of  a  free  economy  to  its 
youth — to  use  the  opportunities  which  are  so 
profusely  offered  to  young  minds. 

Then,  there  are  the  ministry  and  the  teach- 
ing profession.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  to 
date,  these  two  fields  have  not  received  mone> 
tary  recognition  commensurate  with  their 
valuable  contributions  to  society  and  our 
country.  However,  there  are  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation,  Including  myself,  who 
are  hoping  this  condition  will  be  materially 
improved  before  too  long.  For  the  present, 
those  of  you  who  choose  one  of  these  fields, 
must  receive  your  biggest  reward  from  the 
satisfaction  you  will  derive  from  serving 
mankind  and  in  educating  the  fresh  troops 
that  will  follow  you. 

There  will  be  other  rewards  also.  Each  of 
you  probably  does,  and  certainly  should,  look 
forward  to  the  day  on  which  you  will  estab- 
lish a  life  partnership,  which  will  mean  a 
home  and  a  family  of  yoiu*  own.  Do  jrou 
realize  that,  if  you  are  a  minister  or  a  teacher, 
you  will  be  giving  your  own  children  one  of 
the  finest  possible  advantages  on  the  high- 
way of  success?  In  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, far  more  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
these  two  professions  (especially  the  minis> 
try)  have  become  the  great  and  the  near- 
great  of  America,  than  have  the  children  of 
parents  from  other  professions  and  occupa- 
tions. I  understand,  for  example,  that  of 
those  listed  in  Who's  Who.  the  sons  of  min- 
isters, in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  are 
many  times  those  of  the  next  occupation — 
and  that  this  next  occupation  is  teaching. 
We  businessmen  and  politicians  are  far  down 
the  list. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  cover  all  the 
possibilities  but  I  do  not  want  to  conclude  my 
remarks  without  touching  on  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  field  of  politics.  Look  at  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  world  today.  This 
condition  is  largely  due  to  the  manipulations 
of  bad  politicians.  This  should  be  ample 
proof  that  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
the  entire  world,  is  sorely  in  need  of  fresh 
troops  in  the  field  of  politics.  Tou  have 
often  heard  it  said  "politics  is  a  dirty  busi- 
ness." Having  spent  the  last  10  years  In 
politics,  I  can  personally  testify  that  It  U  too 
often  true. 

I  hope  no  one  will  leave  this  auditorium 
and  say  that  Congressman  Busbct  said  all 
politicians  are  bad.  or  crooked,  and  should 
be  thrown  out  of  office.  Some  of  the  finest, 
most  honest,  and  courageous  men  I  have 
known  are  politicians.  I  believe  this  number 
is  on  the  increase,  and  U  some  of  you  will 
go  into  politics,  I  know  it  will  increase  still 
fiu-ther.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  not 
had  enough  of  this  kind,  and  your  kind,  of 
people  in  politics.  Here  is  a  field  in  which 
there  Is  a  very  great  need  for  fresh  troopa. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  examine  this  situation  to 
ascertain  what  has  broiight  it  about.  This 
condition  has  been  caused,  to  a  great  de- 
gree by  the  apathy  of  the  decent,  honest, 
law-abiding  citlxens  of  all  the  communities 
in  the  United  States.  When  you.  as  a  citi- 
ren  assume  your  responsibilities  and  duties, 
and  take  an  active  interest  in  politics,  you 
will  get  good  Government  at  all  levels. 

I  charge  you,  then — all  of  you  who  are 
graduating  today — to  leave  this  great  insti- 
tution of  learning,  with  faith  In  a  loving 
and  understanding  God  above.  I  charge  you 
to  have  faith  in  the  future  of  our  beloved 
country.  With  the  high  courage  of  your 
convictions,  I  Invite  you  to  enroll  In  the 
ranks  of  the  fresh  troops  to  fight  for  what 
is  right,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  lib- 
erty and  freedom  we  all  enjoy  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Good  health,  n^uch  happiness,  and  success 
to  each  and  every  one  of  you. 


ExpratioB  of  Rent  ControU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  Missomi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  relating  to  rent 
control,  together  with  several  letters  and 
telegrams  which  I  have  received  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statucknt  bt  Skkatob  Hknninos 

At  midnight  on  July  31,  less  than  a  week 
from  today,  rent  controls  wUl  cease  and  mil- 
lions of  worried  tenants  are  asking.  "Whatll 
we  do?  Where  will  we  go?"  In  recent  weeks 
I  have  received  countless  protests  from  peo- 
ple who  have  already  received  notices  of 
rent  Increases  anywhere  from  50  to  100  per- 
cent— increases  whibh  forecast  the  serious 
reqt  situation  which  the  termination  of  rent 
controls  will  unquestionably  herald.  I  can- 
not allow  the  voices  of  these  people  to  go 
unheard  as  the  deathknell  of  rent  controls 
Is  being  sounded. 

In  the  spring  when  first  estimates  Indi- 
cated an  average  rent  increase  of  from  30 
to  40  percent.  I  wrote  the  Director  of  Rent 
Stabilization  pointing  this  out  in  connection 
with  the  Rent  Area  Advisory  Committee's  re- 
view of  critical  defense  areas. 

In  June,  Mayor  Tucker,  of  St.  Louis,  ap- 
pealed to  me  for  help.  St.  Louis,  by  the  way, 
has  been  under  rent  control  by  the  grace  of 
the  local-option  provision.  Mayor  Tucker 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

"Ever  since  the  announcement  was  re- 
ceived that  rent  controls  will  be  removed 
effective  July  31,  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  and  telephone  calls  urging  that  I  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  see  that  such 
controls  are  retained.  As  you  know,  the 
city  is  powerless  to  take  action  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  since  the  State  legislattire 
failed  to  pass  necessary  enabling  legislation 
before  adjourning.  •  •  •  Is  there  any  hope 
for  reconsideration  by  Congress  •  •  •  on 
this  matter  of  vital  importance  to  coimtless 
residents  of  the  St.  Louis  area?" 

And  again  on  July  17  Mayor  Tucker  wrote: 

"If  there  Is  anything  you  can  do  to  help 
get  St.  Louis,  which  has  quite  a  number  of 


defense  Industries,  qualify  as  a  defense  Im- 
pacted area  it  would  alleviate  the  situation. 
The  total  nonagrtcultural  employment  in  the 
metn^Mlitan  St.  Louis  area  has  increased 
from  731,700  in  July  1950.  the  beginning  of 
Korean  hostilities,  to  793,900  In  November 
1952.  Flgiires  for  1953  are  not  yet  available. 
Figures  supplied  by  State  employment  agen- 
cies show  an  increase  of  22310  employees  in 
the  following  plants  which  are  confined 
wholly  or  partially  to  defense  produtlon: 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  Olln  Industries. 
United  States  Defense  Corp  (small-arms 
plant,  Chevrolet  Shell  (division  of  General 
Motors).  Carter  Carburetor  Corp.  (cartridge 
cores).  McQuay  Norris  Manufactiiring  Co. 
In  addition  to  the  above  figures  there  are 
many  other  local  manufacturing  concerns 
doing  defense  production  but  figures  on  in- 
creased employment  as  a  result  are  not  avail- 
able." 

Mayor  Tucker's  c<»kcem  served  to  under- 
score countless  similar  appeals  which  I  had 
received  from  alarmed  city  ofllclals  and 
tenants. 

Not  having  heard  from  Mr.  Sherrard  since 
bringing  this  situation  to  his  attention,  I 
sent  him  a  telegran\  on  July  14  pointing 
out  the  imperative  need  for  declaring  St. 
Louis  a  critical  defense  housing  area  in  view 
of  the  stepped -up  production  and  greatly 
expanded  defense  activities  in  that  area  con- 
trasted with  the  existence  still  of  a  substan- 
tial housing  shortage. 

I  quote  the  telegram: 

JXTLT  14,  1953. 
Mr.  O.  3.  SmuuxD. 

Director.  Office  of  Rent  Stabilization, 
Waahington,  D.  C. 

The  rent  control  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  is 
scheduled  to  expire  midnight  July  31.  In 
view  of  the  conditions  which  exist  in  St. 
Louis,  there  Is  Imperative  need  for  declaring 
this  city  a  critical  defense  housing  area. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities, 
defense  activities  in  St.  Louis  have  expanded 
greatly.  Among  the  plants  located  there 
which  have  stepped  up  production  and  have 
brought  In  thousands  of  new  workers,  are 
McDonnell  Aircraft,  now  working  three 
shifts;  the  Ford  assembly  plant;  Chevrolet- 
Shell  plant;  the  United  States  SmaU  Arms 
Plant,  claimed  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world;  and  hundreds  of  other  smaller 
plants  engaged  in  production  for  defense. 
That  a  substantial  housing  shortage  existed 
in  the  area  is  indicated  l>y  the  figures  of  the 
latest  housing  census.  The  following  fig- 
ures, taken  from  the  1960  United  States  cen- 
sus of  housing — even  before  the  expanded 
defense  activity — show  that  of  the  total 
507.203  dwelling  units  in  the  entire  St.  Louis 
area  which  includes  St.  Louis  city.  St. 
Charles  County.  St.  Lotils  County,  Madison 
County.  Illinois  and  St.  Clair  County,  111., 
240.176  were  occupied  rental  dwelling  units. 
Of  these  fully  108,633  were  either  dilapi- 
dated or  had  no  running  water  at  all,  only 
cold  water,  no  private  toilet  and  bathing  fa- 
cilities, or  a  combination  of  all  conditions. 
Also,  at  the  time  of  this  census  only  4,070 
dwelling  units  which  were  not  dilapidated 
were  available  for  rent  or  sale,  and  almost 
half  of  this  number  did  not  have  adequate 
toUet  or  bathing  facilities  or  running  water. 

Recent  surveys  made  in  St.  Louis  indicate 
that  rent  increases  of  100  percent  or  more  in 
many  Instances  will  be  effective  when  con- 
trols expire  on  July  31.  The  area  rent  di- 
rector has  reported  that  the  average  rent 
Increase  wUl  be  about  40  percent.  City  of- 
flcials of  St.  Louis  have  been  greatly  alarmed 
by  this  situation  but  are  unable  to  take 
action  because  they  lack  the  necessary  au- 
thority from  the  State  legislature.  They 
feel  that  the  situation  Is  erittcal  and  urgent- 
ly request  that  Federal  action  be  taken  to 
certify  the  St.  Louis  area  as  a  critical  defense 
area. 


I  would  greatly  appredate  It  tf  you  would 
look  Into  this  matter  immediately  and  let 
me  have  a  report  at  your  eartlest  conven- 
ience. 

Tbos.  C.  mtmtnros.  Jr.. 

United  Sftea  5en«f«. 

On  July  16  Mr.  Sherrard  replied  to  me  In 
the  following  manner: 

JtiLT  16.  19SS. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Rnnmros.  Jr., 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D,  C. 

DcAi  SrNAToa  Hknnincs:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  telegram  of  J\ily  14.  1953.  In  which 
you  request  that  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  be  declared  a 
critical  defense  housing  area.  Tou  point  out 
In  your  telegram  that  since  the  outbreak 
of  Korean  hostilities  defense  activities  In 
St.  Louis  have  expanded  greatly  among  the 
industrial  plants  located  in  the  area.  Publio 
Law  96,  which  terminated  April  SO.  1963,  pro- 
vided for  the  certification  of  an  area  where 
there  was  substantial  indxistrial  activity 
connected  with  the  defense  effort,  and  as  a 
result  of  such  activity  there  had  been  sub- 
stantial in-migration  of  laborers  into  the 
area,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  In-migra- 
tion  there  was  created  a  substantial  housing 
shortage. 

However.  Public  Law  23,  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  effective  May  1,  1963,  removed  the 
standard  concerned  with  Industrial  activity 
and  provided  that  only  those  areas  could  be 
certified  as  critical  defense  housing  areas 
where  the  majority  of  activity  in  the  area 
was  either  of  a  military  nature  or  concerned 
with  atomic-energy  installations.  Therefore, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  cannot  qualify  as  a  critical 
defense  housing  area  under  the  criteria  con- 
tained In  Public  Law  23. 

Anyone  can  file  an  application  with  the 
Defense  Areas  Advisory  Committee,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  A  Frederick  Smith,  Executive 
Director,  Defense  Areas  Advisory  Committee, 
room  88,  Executive  Ofllce  Building,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C:  but  for  the  reasons  stated 
heretofore,  such  application  would  of  neces- 
sity be  denied. 

Tour  telegram  also  refers  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  St.  Louis  area  rent  director  that 
rent  increases  will  average  about  40  percent 
in  St.  Louis  after  decontrol.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  Office  of  Rent  Stabilization  in  other 
large  metropolitan  areas  that  have  decon- 
trolled in  the  past  that  no  such  average  in- 
creases have  taken  place.  On  the  contrary, 
surveys  reveal  that  the  average  increases  are 
of  a  moderate  nature. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
yoii  in  this  regard,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olsnwood  J.  Shbuuro, 
Director  of  Rent  Stabilization. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  last  paragraph  Mr. 
Sherrard  flatly  rejects  the  idea  that  there 
will  be  any  exorbitant  rent  increases.  I  woukt 
like  to  point  out,  however,  what  the  U.  8. 
News  ft  World  Reports — an  eminently  repu- 
table magazine — has  to  say  about  rent  in- 
creases in  major  cities,  in  an  article  dated 
July  24  and  headlined  "Rents  Still  Going 
Up:  ControU  Off  July  31 — Rent  ControU  Are 
Ending  on  5  Million  Hotises  and  Apartments. 
That's  To  Be  the  Signal  for  a  New  Round  of 
Rent  Increases.  Landlords,  After  11  Tears, 
Are  To  Get  Their  Day." 

The  article  points  out:  "By  and  large  the 
country  U  going  back  to  a  free  market  in 
rents.  Landlord  and  tenant  will  set  the  fig- 
ure by  their  own  agreement,  with  no  official 
agency  looking  over  their  shoulders.  The 
average  rent  remained  almost  steady  during 
war  years,  a  time  when  other  consumer  prices 
were  rising  20  percent.  Since  1946,  renU 
have  kept  up  with  other  prices,  advancing 
35  percent  In  7  yeua.    By  U^  end  of  196S, 
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June  19.  I  received  a  regUtered  letter,  as  per 
iMi      On  June  27.  I  received  a  nn. 


T^v  A  «       Sa 


8t.  Louu,  Mo.,  July  17.  1$53. 


«m1  ^^        A...K  ^. k.  >  ^_ 


This   Isnt   a  Democrstie   or   Republican 
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the  arerage  Is  likeljr  to  be  43  percent  above 
IMA.  *  *  *  In  many  cities  who-e  controls 
went  off  earlier,  the  rise  has  been  sharp.  In 
Houston,  the  average  of  rents  went  up  19 
percent  In  a  single  year  following  decontrol. 
Houston  rents  now  stand  56  percent  above 
1946.  They  arc  up  53  percent  In  Los  Angeles. 
47  percent  In  Atlanta.  42  percent  In  Seattle." 
The  article  concludes  that  figures  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  tend  to  obscure  the  criti- 
cal rent  situation  In  such  areas. 
J     ^  This,  coming  from  a  publication  not  given 

to  loose  exaggeration,  seems  to  refute  Mr. 
Sherrard's  statement,  although  we  hope  that 
his  statement  would  be  correct,  that  "average 
Increases  will  be  of  a  moderate  nature." 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  established  a  fair 
rent  committee  to  hear  and  investigate  com- 
plaints of  excessive  rent  Increases  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  cooperation  of  owners  of 
rental  units  and  charge  fair  rents  for  their 
properties  in  keeping  with  today's  market, 
but  that  committee  has  no  authority  what- 
soever to  enforce  Us  decisions. 

Across  the  State,  on  the  western  border  of 
Missouri  lies  Kansas  City,  a  defense-impacted 
area  If  there  ever  was  one.  Here,  too,  the 
people  are  concerned — I  might  say  alarmed, 
too — over  the  Impending  decontrol  of  rents. 
Kansas  City  had  been  classified  as  a  critical 
defense  area  and,  therefore,  was  under  rent 
control  until  June  20  when  the  defense  areas 
•dvlsory  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Sherrard,  himself,  concluded  that 
they  could  not  recommend  that  the  Kansaa 
City  area  be  continued  as  a  critical-defense- 
housing  area  for  rent-control  purposes. 

This  announcement  precipitated  a  literal 
flood  of  protests  from  the  people  of  Kansas 
City,  many  of  them  enclosing  notices  of  rent 
increases  of  as  high  as  100  percent  and  em- 
phasizing the  acuteness  of  the  shortage  of 
rental  dwelling  units  in  Kansas  City.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  requested  of  Mr.  Sherrard  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  findings  of  the  defense 
area  advisory  committee  on  which  was  based 
that  committee's  certification  ot  Kansas  City 
•8  "noncritical"  for  rent-control  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  read,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Sher- 
rard'fe  reply:  > 

Ex«CTrnv«  OmcK  or  th«  PacsiOEirr, 
OmcK  or  DsrxNSE  Mobilizatiom, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  21.  1953. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  HcNNiNce,  Jr.. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DCAS        SXNATOK       HlNNDTCS:        Tfals        Will 

acknowledge   your  letter   of  July   14,   1963, 
With  reference  to  Kansas  City. 

The  Defense  Areas  Advisory  Committee  re- 
Tlewed  the  Kansas  City  area  In  accordance 
with  ODM  Order  No.  20  (amended).  This 
order  provides  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
committee  where  the  predominant  defense 
au^tivity  in  the  area  is  not  a  plant  or  instal- 
lation of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  did  review  the 
Kansas  City  area  and  could  not  reconuneiul 
that  the  area  be  continued  as  a  critical  de- 
tense  housing  area  for  rent  control  purposes 
under  Public  Law  23,  Housing  and  Bent  Act 
of  1953. 

As  you  know,  new  criteria  set  up  in  Public 
Law  23  limits  defense  activities  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion plants  or  installations.  This  excludes 
giving  consideration  to  privately  owned  or 
operated  plants  even  though  engaged  In  the 
production  of  d^ense  materials.  It  Is  on 
this  basis  that  the  committee  could  not  rec- 
ommend continuance  of  Kan^MMf  City  as  a 
critical  defense  housing  area  Tuider  Public 
Law  23. 

The  committee  has  not  to  date  found  a 
large  indxistrial  area  which  can  qiiaUfy  uxw 
der  these  criteria.  Under  the  circumstances, 
rent  control  becomes  a  matter  for  local  de- 
tonnlnatioa  If  it  Is  deemed  Bccassary. 
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4ope  this   gives  you   tbe   Information 
to  answer  inquiries  concerning  the 
s  raised  by  your  constituents. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Glcnwood  J.  SHKaaAKB, 
Chairman,   Defense  Areas   Advisory 

Committee. 

Sherrard's  statement  that  "the  com- 

has  not  to  date  found  a  large  Indus- 

iwea   which    can   qualify   under    these 

is  a  clear   indictment  of  the   in- 

of  the  new  criteria  for  certifying 

as  "critical"  under  Public  Law  23. 

Ilouslng  and  Rent  Act  of  1953  as  well  as 

f  1  itility  and  utter  inefficacy  of  that  stat- 

1  hich  this  Congress  has  enacted. 

tfive  stated  repeatedly — and  I  want  to 

once  again — that  I  have  no  use 

controls   merely   for   the   sake   of   con- 

■and  I  want  to  say  further  that  I  think 

ndlords   and  realtors   are   entitled   to 

rent    Increases    particularly    in 

areas  where  rent  controls  have  been 

and  consumer  price  controls  have 

removed.     But  It  seems  to  me  that  a 

arderly  relaxation  of  rents  which  would 

permitted  modest  increases  of  from  10 

percent  would  have  been  an  infinitely 

prudent  solution  to  this  problem  than 

decontrol   except   in   a  handful  of 

'  areas  based  on  the  new  narrowly 

and    restricted    criteria    set    up   in 

Law  23. 


red 


Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  June  5,  1953. 

DkAo.  Sbnatob  Hemnincs:  Our  newspaper 
carried  the  story  this  morning  that  rent 
contr  >ls  in  Kansas  City  will  be  permitted  to 
expin   on  July  31. 

It  1  i  needless  to  call  yoiir  attention  to  the 
fact  '  hat  Jackson.  Clay  and  part  of  Platte 
Coun  lies  are  and  were  declared  critical  de- 
fense areas  about  August  30,  1952,  and  that 
as  a  result  rent  controls  were  retained  in 
these  counties.  Housing  conditions  in  the 
Kaosiis  City  vicinity  have  not  improved  or 
chan$  ed  and  the  housing  situation  is  acute 
and  il  anything  Is  getting  worse  for  people 
In  thi »  low  income  bracket. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  do  your  ut- 
most to  have  these  counties  retained  as  a 
critic  \1  defense  housing  area. 

Toil  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  the 
great  airport  that  is  being  established  at 
Grandview  and  the  naval  base  at  Olathe, 
KansJ  Kansas  City  has  plants  both  under 
the  Eepartment  of  Defense  and  under  the 
Atom  c  Energy  Commission.  This  should 
bring  us  within  the  province  of  places  where 
Impo]  tant  military  installations  are  situated. 
and  £■  a  result  thereof  where  rent  controls 
mlghj  be  retained. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  do  what- 
ever ]  losslble  in  keeping  controls  in  ECansas 
City  i  nd  if  there  Is  any  information,  data  or 
mater  lals  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  furnish 
that  uould  help  you  in  the  support  of  this 
poeltton.  please  let  us  know. 

If  r>nt  controls  are  permitted  to  lapse  in 
KanssB  City  a  great  hardship  would  be  im- 
posed on  a  great  many  people  and  it  would 
be  in  the  natiire  of  a  major  calamity. 
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Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  July  14,  1953. 

Dear  Senator  1  Grateful  for  the  respite 

was  granted  to  renters  by  the  exten- 

the  Rent  Control  Act  until  the  31st 

I  still  think  that  a  further  extension 

until  the  present  housing  crisis 


nee  jssary 
IMSsed. 


rent  was  Increased,  by  action  of  the 
(Control  Board,  from  983  to  $100    per 
beginning  with  this  month.     Now, 
lakuilord  tells  us  that  effective  on  ex- 
piratic  n  of  rent  controls,  the  rent  will  be 
n^ithout  privilege  of  a  lease. 

action  is  really  irresponsible  because 

represents  a  substantial  Increase  in  cost 

that  will  in  turn  be  passed  on  t» 


the  consumer  In  the  Instance  of  inlon  work- 
ers. Of  course,  as  a  college  professor,  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  seek  other  quarters  at 
considerable  expense  and  inconvenience. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  tnist  you  will  exert  your  in- 
fluence to  extend  rent  controls  or  to  put  some 
sort  of  limit  to  the  rent  increases  which 
may  be  charged. 

Judging  from  news  items,  I  see  that  I  am 
not  the  only  victim  of  this  squceae.  In- 
creases from  40  percent  to  70  percent  (my 
Increase)  even  to  100  percent  and  more  are 
not  uncommon. 

As  my  Senator,  will  you  please  do  all  you 
can  to  prevent  this  present  calamity. 

Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  July  22.  19S3. 

Dea«  Mx.  Hknnincs:  The  rent  control  ex- 
pires July  31  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  recent 
strike  held  up  construction  about  10  weeks 
and  Kansas  City  has  never  caught  up  to  de- 
mand since  World  War  II.  Trailer  courts  are 
Jammed  to  capacity  tierause  OI's  can't  find 
a  place  to  live  and  can't  afford  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  place  priced  too  high  for  the  aver- 
age worker  to  pay  for  during  his  lifetime. 

Some  landlords  are  increasing  rent  from  44 
percent  upward  to  100  percent.  If  remarks 
I've  heard  are  true.  Ours  is  In  44-percent 
bracket,  but  families  with  children  can't  af- 
ford this  increase. 

Please  try  to  control  rent — modify  the  rent 
law  so  it  won't  get  out  of  hand. 

Kansas  Crrv,  Mo..  Jurte  3.  1953. 

Senator  Hennincs:  I  was  shocked  this  eve- 
ning to  pick  up  the  paper  and  read  an  article 
by  Jack  William  stating  that  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  does  net  qualify  as  a  defense  area  and 
that  the  rent  lid  wiU  go  off  as  of  July  31.  If 
Kansas  City  does  not  qualify  as  a  defense 
area,  then  no  city  In  the  United  States  of 
America  will,  since  Kansas  City  is  ringed  with 
defense  plants  of  all  kinds.  This  will  mean 
that  the  white-collar  worker  will  have  to 
spend  all  he  makes  for  rent,  since  there  are 
no  vacancies  here,  and  white-collar  workers 
don't  get  the  high  wages  tabor  does. 

Isn't  therr  anything  you  can  do  to  have 
Kansas  City  declared  as  a  critical  defense 
area,  since  it  really  is  such.  I  know  the  big 
real-estate  compianies  are  fighting  it,  and  I 
am  wondering  who  has  been  bought  off,  since 
if  it  was  classified  correctly,  it  wouldn't  ba 
considered  anything  else  but  a  critical  de- 
fense area. 

Please  try  to  do  something  for  us  tenanta, 
since  rents  will  skyrocket  here. 

Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.,  July  13,  1953. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  know  that  you  have  done 
what  you  could  about  rent  controls.  I  was 
notified  July  11  that  my  rent  would  be  In- 
creased 60  percent  as  of  August  1,  1953.  and 
only  have  10  days  to  answer  "Yes"  or  "No."* 

I  have  lived  In  this  apartment  for  11  years 
and  have  kept  It  up  at  my  own  expense. 
Some  others  are  being  increased  as  much  as 
30  percent  or  more.  Is  there  any  chance  that 
Kansas  City  might  be  declared  a  critical  area? 
It  is  going  to  work  a  terrible  hardship  on  a 
good  many  of  the  tenants  in  these  buildings 
of  about  80  apartments. 

An3rthlng  that  you  could  do  about  this  de- 
plorable condition  would  be  very  much 
appreciated. 

St.  Loots,  Mo..  July  9,  1953. 

Before  the  rent  controls  expire  July  31  Z 
would  like  to  give  you  my  experience  and 
that  of  the  19  other  tenants  In  the  build- 
ing where  I  reside. 

I  live  in  an  efficiency  apartnMnt  and  have 
occupied  these  quarters  for  17  years  and  at 
the  present  time  my  rent  is  $46  per  month. 
On  June  17,  1953,  I  was  served  arith  an 
evictloa.    notice,    effective    August    1.    Co 
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June  19.  I  received  a  registered  letter,  as  per 
copy  attached.  On  June  27,  I  received  a  no- 
tice from  the  owner,  copy  attached.  This  is 
-  not  a  personal  matter  because  all  of  the  19 
tenants  occupying  the  building  received  sim- 
ilar correspondence,  and  Mr.  arinds  up 

bU  letter  by  saying  he  hopes  we  may  decide 
to  continue  as  tenants  in  the  building,  even 
though  my  rent  would  be  raised  from  $46 
to  $90  per  month. 

jQ  1^. 's  letter,  he  also  calls  attention 

to  the  fact  that  it  has  come  to  his  attention 
that  2  or  3  tenants  have  not  cooperated  in 
the  payment  of  their  rent  to  the  proper 
party.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  he  refers  but 
It  could  be  any  one  of  the  20  tenants  in  the 
building  because  this  apartment  has  been 
sold  about  4  times  in  the  last  2  years  and 
all  of  the  tenants  have  a  voluminous  file  ad- 
vising them  where  to  pay  their  rent.  We 
would  get  a  notice  one  day  to  pay  this  party, 
the  next  day  we  would  get  a  notice  if  we  paid 
that  party  we  would  be  in  arrears  in  our 
rent  and  to  pay  somebody  else.  This  went 
on  and  on  until  no  one  in  the  building  knew 
Just  where  to  send  his  rent  or  to  whom.  It 
was  simply  an  argiiment  between  the  buyers 
and  the  sellers  of  the  building  and  the 
tenants  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arguments  that  were  going  on.  Mr.  ^— 
has  tieen  In  the  picture  about  6  weeks. 

From  the  above,  you  can  observe  Just  what 
Is  going  on  even  before  the  controls  go  off, 
which  seems  to  demonstrate  how  critical  the 
situation  really  is.  I  hope  you  will  use 
every  effort  within  your  power  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter  before  July  31. 

St.  Loots,  Mo.,  July  7, 1953. 
DxAR  Senator  Henninos:  There  are  many 
reports  current  in  St.  Louis  to  the  effect  that 
widespread  hardship  will  result  after  July 
81  as  the  result  of  Federal  rent  controls  ceas- 
ing. Reports  are  of  increases  doubling  prior 
rent  bases.  I  urge  you  to  use  your  offices 
to  secure  an  extension  of  controls  perhaps 
permitting  reasonable  increases.  St.  Louis 
should  be  declared  a  critical  defense  hoiis- 
Ing  area  to  facilitate  this.  Even  a  reason- 
able extension  would  permit  the  Mlssoiirl 
Legislature  to  act  in  the  fall. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  7,  1953. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to 
bring  to  your  attention  what  I  consider  a 
drastic  increase  in  the  rental  of  the  apart- 
ment I  occupy. 

I  have  been  living  in  an  efficiency  apart- 
ment for  more  than  5  years,  for  which  I 
paid  $35.50  rental  when  I  moved  into  it. 
About  3  years  ago  I  received  a  21 -percent 
increase  in  my  rent,  which  made  it  $43  per 
month,  which  was  acceptable. 

On  June  20  I  was  handed  an  eviction  no- 
tice by  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  building 
to  vacate  by  August  1,  and  on  the  same  day 
I  received  a  registered  letter  from  an  attor- 
ney advising  I  would  receive  this  eviction 
notice  and  that  there  would  be  an  increase 
In  oxu-  rent,  hoping  I  would  remain  in  my 
i^iartment  at  the  increased  rental,  which  I 
would  know  on  July  28. 

On  June  30  I  was  handed  by  the  son  of  the 
owner  of  the  building  a  notice  that  effective 
August  1  my  monthly  rental  would  be  $75 
per  month,  an  increase  of  $32  per  month, 
and  19  other  tenants  in  the  building  received 
similar  notices,  1  tenant  being  Increased 
from  $46  per  month  to  $90  per  month,  an 
Increase  of  practically  100  percent. 

I  believe  this  is  a  case  for  yo\ir  Investi- 
gating committee  on  drastic  increases  In 
rents,  and  hope  something  can  be  done  to 
stop  such  increases  in  rent,  as  this  will  cause 
a  hardship  on  the  average  working  person. 
The  tenants  in  the  building  where  I  live  are 
In  accord  in  paying  a  nominal  increase,  but 
not  to  the  extent  we  have  been  notified. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  and  for 
Whatever  can  be  done  In  this  Instance. 


St.  Loots,  Mo..  July  17.  1953. 

Dear  Senator  HaMimrcs:  I  am  glad  to 
read  of  the  stand  you  have  taken  on  the 
cessation  of  rent  controls  in  St.  Louis. 

Perhaps  a  year  ago,  we  were  told,  by  our 
landlord,  that  when  rent  controls  were 
lifted,  we  would  have  our  rent  doubled.  I 
am  a  widow  and  my  sister,  who  is  crippled 
and  unable  to  work,  lives  with  me.  My  hus- 
band was  a  Spanish-American  War  veteran 
so  I  receive  a  widow's  pension.  That  is  oiur 
family  income.  My  rent  now  is  $31  per 
month.  I  could  manage  a  reasonable  in- 
crease, but  not  a  rent  of  $62.  Anything  you 
can  do  to  keep  the  rent  ceiling  on  or  to  limit 
it  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  \is. 
Sincerely, 


St.  Loots,  Mo.,  July  IS.  1953. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  The  situation  here  is 
very  serious  indeed  and  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended in  your  efforts  to  allay  a  widespread 
feeling  that  good  tenants  are  to  be  made 
victims  of  unjust  actions  by  landlords. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  continue  your 
efforts  in  saving  many  who  are  threatened 
with  unjust  raises  and  eviction  not^^es. 
Tours  truly,  r^ 


St.  Lootb,  Mo.,  July  16.  1953. 
Senator:    Tour    continued    effort    toward 
continuing  or  setting  reasonable  increase  on 
rent  control  requested.    My  rent  increased 
$95  from  $60. 


RiCRMONS  Hxigrts,  Mo.,  July  15, 1953. 

Dkar  Mx.  Hennincs:  Thanks  to  you  for 
your  splendid  effort  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
renters  in  St.  Louis. 

Enclosed  find  an  article  in  the  Post  Dis- 
patch of  today. 

At  present  the  St.  Louis  daily  papers  are 
carrying  ads  for  skilled  labor.  This  is  the 
result  of  our  housing  shortage. 

In  order  to  fill  the  variour  Jobs  available 
it  would  take  at  least  5,000  men;  if  they  each 
had  a  family  they  would  need  that  amount 
of  homes.  These  are  convincing  facts  In 
favor  of  rent  control. 

Very  truly  yours. 


St.  Loots,  Mo.,  July  18.  1953. 
I'm  In  favor  of  declaring  St.  Louis  as  a 
critical  defense  area,  since  there  still  exists 
a  housing  shortage.  We  have  many  defense 
plants  here,  and  rent  Increases  have  been 
exorbitant. 

St.  Loots,  Mo.,  July   15,  1953. 

Dbar  Mr.  Hennincs:  Here  is  a  sample  of 
what  are  are  up  against  in  St.  Louis  when 
rent  control  dies  July  31. 

I  live  in  a  12-family  apartment  building. 
I  have  for  the  past  2  years.  Today  we  re- 
ceived notice  to  vacate  the  apartment  Sep- 
tember 1.  Poiir  or  five  other  tenants  in  the 
building  received  the  same  notice.  No  in- 
crease in  rent  was  asked  by  the  landlord.  A 
case  of  eviction  without  cause. 

Hope  you  are  successful  In  having  St.  Louis 
declared  a  critical  defense  area.    There  are 
thousands  here  like  me  at  the  mercy  of  un- 
scrupulous landlcH'ds. 
With  best  wishes. 


JT7I.T  16,  1953.  ' 
Dbar  Senator  HaWNiNOS:  I  Uve  In  Clayton: 
have  lived  In  this  same  house  for  17  years. 
We  do  not  oam  our  house;  we  have  received 
the  usual  rent  increases  since  controls,  and 
no  doubt  will  get  a  dandy  at  the  end  of  thU 
month.  ^ 


This  isnt  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
problem — it  Is  an  American  problem.  Natu- 
rally, the  average  citizen  thinks  that  if  any- 
one should  know  how  to  cope  arith  this 
urgent  problem  it  is  Washington. 

Mrs.  AVKRACK  WXART   HOMEMAKER. 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo.,  July  10,  1953. 

Gentlemen:  Naturally,  I  am  in  hearty 
favor  of  assisting  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  have  suffered  disastrously  as  the  result 
of  the  recent  drouth,  but  what  about  the 
common  man,  the  man  on  a  moderate  salary, 
who  now  faces  the  gouges  of  greedy  land- 
lords? Who  is  coming  to  his  aid,  and  re- 
member, when  I  say  "his,"  I  am  really  speak- 
ing of  millions,  not  thousands  or  hxindreds. 

Already  the  Missouri  papers  are  telling 
about  40  percent  increases  in  rents  in  St. 
Louis,  and  we  know  of  some  cases  in  Kansas 
City  where  the  increases  have  been  100  per- 
cent. Everyone  knows  there  is  a  terrific 
shortage  of  living  quarters.  Where  are  these 
people  going,  who  are  ordered  out  so  that  the 
landlord  may  select  the  prospect  on  his  wait- 
ing list  who  will  pay  the  largest  bonus  and 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  redecorating? 
Who  is  looking  out  for  these  millions  who 
will  be  homeless? 

Why  should  the  renter  be  so  completely 
forgotten,  especially  when  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  roof  over  his  head?  He  usually 
is  among  the  lower  salaried  people. 

Do  we  have  a  democracy?  Let's  prove  It. 
Let's  look  after  the  millions  of  common  peo- 
ple while  we  also  look  after  the  moneyed  man. 
Let's  not  talk  so  much,  but  let's  do  some- 
thing concrete.  We  all  know  Congress  will 
adjourn  as  soon  as  It  can.  What  are  you 
Senators  and  Congressmen  going  to  do  about 
this? 


July  17,  1953. 

Dear  Mr.  Hennincs  :  It  is  very  urgent  that 
you  do  something  on  rent  control  quickly 
as  the  situation  here  is  very  serious,  and  get- 
ting much  worse  now.  Owners  are  going  to 
charge  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  and,  if 
you  will  investigate,  you  will  find  it  will  b« 
as  much  more  as  they  can  get,  having  given 
notice  they  wlU  double  rents  In  number 
places. 

Living  present  address  over  18  years,  and 
paid  $35  month,  and  owner  would  deccMate  a 
room,  or  paint  woodwork,  as  well  as  hardwood 
flo(»a  once  year.  Nothing  has  been  done 
over  10  years,  and  Just  before  Rent  Control 
went  on,  rent  was  raised  to  $40  a  month. 
Present  owner  bought  the  12  family  apart- 
ment about  5  years  ago,  had  it  about  week, 
and  raised  rent  to  $46  a  month.  Now  noti- 
fied rent  will  be  $70  a  month;  is  not  going  to 
do  my  papering  or  anything,  and  has  dona 
nothing  in  the  5  years.  They  knew  rent  was 
only  $40  when  they  bo\ight  the  property  so 
why  buy  if  incKxne  is  not  satisfactory?  Tha 
property  is  over  40  years  old. 

In  the  last  2  years,  this  owner  has  gotten 
bonuses  in  renting  several  apartments,  as 
the  other  tenants  bought  homes  and  moved 
out.  Not  only  this,  they  are  getting  $50 
a  month  rent,  while  understand  reported 
to  OPA  they  were  only  getting  $40.  They 
tried  to  get  raise  in  rents  about  8  months 
ago  but  OPA  turned  them  down. 

What  is  the  renter  going  to  do  when  you 
cannot  find  another  place  to  move  to,  on 
account  of  the  great  shortage  of  places  to 
rent — unless  you  can  pay  $100  or  more? 
Looks  like  you  will  have  to  move  into  a  tent. 
Cordially  yours. 


St.  Loots,  Mo..  July  14.  1953. 
Dbar  Sbnator  Hknnincs:  My  family  and  I 
liope  you  will  do  everything  In  your  power  to 
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kelp  St.  Louis  tenante.  Hare  |uct  bwii  aatl- 
Aad  of  a  rant  tncTMM.  Ttiam  to  Just  no  ptao* 
to  go  for  •  raaaonaUe  rmtal.  l«iidlo><to  hrnve 
v>  In  thatr  power. 

St.  Lorn.  Mo..  luly  IS.  1953. 

DBAS  Tom:  Am  you  are  well  aware,  rent  con- 
troto  In  the  St.  Lools  area  are  scbeduled  to 
expire  loktnlsbt.  July  ai.  19S8.  We  In  St. 
Xiouto  have  been  waiting  to  eee  wbat  tbe 
tepereueelona  would  be.  and  ae  o<  now  It 
•ppean  ttiat  huge  rent  hlkee  are  In  prospect 
bere.  with  surreys  sbowlnc  tbat  there  are 
many  hikes  of  100  percent,  or  mcwe,  effective 
when  controls  ean>lre  on  that  date.  Tenants 
In  St.  Louis  are  very  much  concerned  and 
dtoturbed  about  tbeee  existing  and  prospee- 
tlTC  raises,  and  thus  this  appeal  to  you. 

Under  existing  Federal  leglslatkm  the  only 
irieenn  of  maintaining  controU  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  is  for  the  Rent  Stablllaar  to  de- 
clare St.  Louis  a  critical  defense  area.  At- 
teeting  to  the  defense  oompledon  of  St.  Louto 
are  the  thousands  of  employees  at  McOon- 
sell  Aircraft,  now  working  S  shifts;  at  the 
Ited  assembly  plant;  the  CbSTrolet-Shell 
dlTlsion  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Corp.;  the 
United  States  small-arms  plant  at  4300 
Ooodfellow — which  Is  claimed  to  be  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world — employing  thou- 
sands of  people;  and  literally  hundreds  of 
plants  In  St.  Louis  area  proper  preeently  en- 
gaged In  critical  defense  work.  These  plants 
have  thrown  thousands  upcm  thousands  of 
employees  into  the  St.  Louis  area  and  have 
created  in  St.  Louis  a  critical  condition. 
Respectfully  yours. 


8t.  Loms.  Mo..  Juig  7.  1953. 
DsAS  Mb.  Hknninos:  Cant  you  help  this 
situstion?  At  least,  can't  a  law  be  passed  to 
allow  nothing  higher  than  15  percent  above 
the  present  rentals?  The  landlords  haven't 
had  such  a  hard  time,  ss  most  of  us  have 
done  repairs,  cleaning,  papering,  etc..  at  otir 
own  expense. 

TToun  truly. 


St.  Loftns,  Mo.^  Jnljf  20,  1953. 
Daaa  Sbwavob:  This  comes  as  an  appeal 

from  a  few  of  yotu*  constituents  of  St.  Louis, 
to  ask  that  you  ss  one  of  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives use  your  good  office  to  restore  rent 
cootrole  as  it  seems  that  a  majority  ot  land- 
lords here  are  taking  advantage  of  condi- 
tions and  going  out  of  reason  in  a  rent  boost. 
The  following-named  persons  have  re* 
eelved  notice  of  the  increase  effective  as  of 
August  1.  1953.  and  who  now  make  this 
petition. 

(Eight  signatures). 

ST.  Louis.  Mo..  July  19. 1953. 

Dkab  Sematok:  This  is  a  letter  from  one  of 
those  unfortunate  families  who  have  Just  had 
their  rent  tripled.  We  were  paying  (28 
per  month  and  August  1  we  are  supposed  to 
pay  975.  Our  family  consists  of  four  small 
children.  It  is  impossible  to  get  another 
house  to  rent  and  we  do  not  have  a  down 
payment  for  a  house  of  our  own. 

We  agree  that  the  owners  are  entitled  to 
an  Increase  but  too  many  of  them  are  trying 
to  make  fast  money  off  of  people  In  our  posi- 
tion. 

Any  help  you  could  glTS  us  would  be  deep- 
ly appreciated.  We  dldnt  think  things  Ilka 
this  could  really  happen. 

St.  Locis.  Mo.,  /u/jr  20,  19S3. 
DcAi  Sknatos  HxmoMoB:  As  a  tenant  I 
believe  the  landlords  are  entitled  anywhere 
from  10-  to  30-i>erQent  Increase  in  rents,  but 
I  am  against  any  excessive  rent  Increases. 
Kindly  help  to  declare  St.  Louis  a  defense 
area,  which  it  to. 

Very  truly  youia. 


Dcdi 

Louii 
and  I  imt 


St.  Loms.  Mo..  July  20.  19S3. 
Dsii  Ma.  RnvifiNas:   Just  a  few  lines  to 
Infor  n  you  of  conditions  in  the  city  of  St. 
since  rent  controls  died  on  July  31. 
Is  going  to  create  hardship  on  thou- 
of  people  who  through  no  fault  of 
own  are  going  to  be  vlctlmizsed  by  un- 
landlords  and  real  estate  men. 
referring  to  this  becavise  I  am  one 
who  to  being  victimized  by  an  in- 
of  78^  percent  and  I  think  this  is 
robbery,  and  I  am  hoping  that  you 
>e  able  to  get  a  move  started  in  the 
to  put  rent  controls  back  on  a  reason - 
1  evel  so  people  will  be  able  to  make  ends 
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Clattom.  MO..  July  7, 1953. 

:  Pleaae  try  to  get  the  St. 
County  area  declared  a  critical  area 

rent  eontrol  back  again. 
Taan  truly. 


Toms  very  truly. 


St.  Lotxis.  MO..  July  19. 1953. 

Sxa:   Por  the  sake  of  aU  hiunanity 

get  us  put  back  under  Federal  rent 

again — ^it's  not  jiist  the  poor  people 

but  it's  all  the  people,  the  renters. 

1  andlords  should  not  complain  we  took 

the  inside,  did  a  lot  ot  fixing  up  and 

heir  iwoperty  and  now  the  nasty  things 

■ay  and  do  to   us   to   heart   rending, 

of  rent  from  940  to  a  pretty  good 

notice.    And  where  can  we  go,  no- 

,  there  are  no  places  to  be  had. 

Senator,  there  are  a  lot  of  us  living 

'  security  a  law  that  was  made  and 

abide  by  that  or  else  at  65  we  could 

in  the  field  we  are  in. 

are  afraid  to  talk  to  a  landlord  where 

I  ay  they  will  throw  you  out  If  you  don't 

and  you  had  better  not  report  us. 

all  live  in  fear,  imtll  we  know  Jxxst 

protection  we  have,  so  please  do  all 

for  lu  ss  we  will  never  forget  it. 


social 
mist 
wc  rklng 


oit 


can 


8t.  Loois,  Mo.,  July  18,  1953. 

Sa:  I  live  In  Weltoton.  near  Small 

and  the  rest  at  the  defense  plants. 

1  tndlord  has  raised  our  rent  on  two  oC 

percent  from  940  to  $eO.    1  think  the 

need  a  raise  in  rents,  but  not  like 

It  to  impoeslbto  to  rent  now.    So  I 

you  can  do  some  good  for  the  country, 

I  am  glad  someone  is  trying  to  help  and 

you  have  some  success. 


The  WMhkftoa  PUcrimafe 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  xnrAB 

IN  TtE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  1,  1953,  the  Washington  Pilgrim- 
age, I  n  organisation  dedicated  to  a  rec- 
ognit  on  of  the  basic  sources  of  our  Na- 
tion's religious  heritage,  met  at  the  Na- 
tiona  Archives  Building  here  in  Wash- 
ingtai. 

Tb(!  religious  basis  tar  our  national 
life  «  is  presented  to  this  group  in  lour 
excep  itonaUy  fine  statements  by  Dr. 
Wayn  e  C.  Ororer,  Chief  Archivist  of  the 
Unltri  States;  Mr,  Josepli  Barr;  Dr. 
Georj  e  R.  Ellis;  and  Dr.  WUbur  La  Roe. 
Jr.    ^ 


Dr.  Harold  M.  Dodlejr,  who  is  vice  pvw* 
Ident  of  the  Washington  Pilgrimage, 
called  to  my  attention  these  addresses, 
and  upon  his  request  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro. 

T^iere  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoBo,  as  follows: 
Addksss   bt   Db.   Watkb   O.   Ocovoi,   Chixt 

AKCHIVIST    or    THX    UMTT^    STATES,    BcrOBI 
THE   WASHIKGTON   POxnUMAOE,    MAT    1,    1963 

Dr.  Dudley,  dtotlngulshed  guests,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  Pilgrimage,  in  laying 
the  cornerstone  of  the  National  Archives 
Building  on  February  20,  1983,  President 
Herbert  Hoover  declared  that  here  would  be 
assembled  "the  most  sacred  documents  of 
our  history,  the  orlginato  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  The  National  Archives 
has  been  a  busy  institution  since  that  date, 
searching  out.  appratolng,  and  gathering  to- 
gether the  valuable  archives  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  was  not  until  last 
December  when,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Library,  we 
were  finally  able  to  place  these  precious 
charters  of  freedom  on  display  in  the  ma- 
jestic exhibition  hall  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  result,  thto  to  the  first  year 
the  Washington  Pilgrimage  has  visited  us. 
It  to  a  pleasure  to  greet  you  and  extend  to 
you  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Archives. 

We  have  literally  millions  of  valuable  doc- 
uments in  the  National  Archives  that  are 
constantly  in  use,  for  piirposes  of  governance 
as  well  as  for  purposes  of  research.  We  have 
none  so  vital  and  so  lively,  so  active  in  fUe 
room  parlance,  as  the  somewhat  faded  sheets 
of  parchment  we  have  enshrined  In  our  ex- 
hibition hall — the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Constitution,  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  1st  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  we  know  as  the  BiU  of  Rights. 
They  are  alive  because  we.  as  a  people,  keep 
them  alive.  The  moment  our  people  and 
our  leaders  lose  faith  In  the  ideato  they  ex- 
press, that  moment  these  parchments  be- 
come mere  curiosities  of  the  past.  It  to 
needless  to  add,  for  thto  audience,  that  the 
faith  underlying  these  Ideals  to  a  religious 
faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  human  Individual. 

We  have  enshrined  our  great  charters  of 
freedom  in  a  hall  worthy  of  their  value  and 
significance  to  the  American  people.  In 
taking  pride  in  these  political  dociuients 
that  aro  so  uniquely  a  part  of  our  American 
heritage,  none  of  mm  should  forget  that  the 
greatest  declaration  of  ail  times  was  not  the 
one  made  to  a  stubborn  King  of  England. 
It  was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  most 
far-reaching  decalog  in  human  htotory  was 
not  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  the  10  Commandments, 
Inscribed  on  tablets  of  stone.  As  an  archi- 
vist I  can  only  hope  that  our  visitors  are 
Impaled  by  what  they  see  here  to  go  mmv 
deeply  into  the  meaning  of  tjje  documents, 
to  read  them,  and  to  try  to  understand  them. 
When  they  do  that,  they  will  And  that  free- 
dom and  religion  are  inseparable,  that  the 
BUI  of  Rights  to  only  the  outward  political 
expression  of  our  Inner,  moral  biU  of  reepon- 
slblllties. 

There  are  preserved  In  thto  bxiildlng  count- 
less official  docimients  attesting  the  moral 
and  spiritual  force  of  the  American  peofde. 
From  these  records  we  may  learn  of  the 
courageous  men  and  women  who  mlntotered 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  American  frontier; 
of  the  devoted  missionaries  who  carried 
Chrtotlan  civilization  to  strange  and  distant 
lands  or  sought  to  educate  and  help  the 
American  Indian;  of  the  heroic  chaplains  who 
served  God  and  country  under  fire  in  time 
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et  war.  Bo*,  too.  Is  the  doeonentaiUon  of 
ibe  htotory  ^  tboae  humanttartaa  move- 
Bienta.  so  freqaently  Inspired  by  religious 
eoavictkin.  which  ameliorated  the  lot  of  the 
staves,  bettered  the  working  oondltlaas  ot 
women  and  children,  and  removed  aoany  In- 
justioee  from  the  American  scene. 

In  reeognitioB  of  the  purposes  of  tbe 
WashingtoD  Pilgrimage,  members  of  my  staff 
liBve  placed  on  dtofriay  In  tbe  foyer  of  our 
ezhlbttkNi  hall  a  special  exhibit  of  selected 
documents  that,  I  hope.  wlU  be  of  intereet 
to  you.  Among  these  to  the  Journal  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress,  opened  to  the 
pages  on  which  are  inscribed  the  resolutions 
tnvitlng  the  Reverend  Jacob  Duche  to  open 
the  session  with  prayer,  and  banking  blst 
for  hte  services. 

Even  when  American  Independence  was 
stUl  in  doubt  and  tbe  armies  were  retreating 
and  advancing  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  tbe 
Congress  was  acutely  aware  at  tbe  necessity 
for  meeting  the  reUglous  needs  of  the  people. 
In  1777  many  persons  were  disturbed  by  the 
shortage  of  Bibles  In  America.  A  committee 
of  the  Congress  studied  tbe  problem:  their 
report,  which  to  also  on  display,  called  for 
the  importation  of  30,000  Bibles,  since  proper 
type  faces  were  not  available  for  an  American 
printing.  The  Congress  passed  thto  reeolu- 
tion  by  a  wide  majority. 

In  17S1,  when  the  art  of  printing  in  Amer- 
ica was  in  a  better  state,  Robert  Altken,  a 
printer  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  memorial 
asking  for  permissloti  to  puMtoh  hto  edition 
of  tbo  Bible  under  tbe  authority  of  tbe 
Continental  Congress.  After  reoelvlng  a 
favorable  report  from  George  DufBeld  and 
William  White,  Chaplains  of  the  Congress, 
tbat  body,  on  September  12.  1782,  resolved. 
•s  follows: 

"That  the  United  States  In  Congress  as- 
sembled highly  approved  the  pious  and  laud- 
able undertaking  of  Mr.  Altken,  as  subservi- 
ent to  the  interest  of  relifton  •  •  •  they 
recommend  thto  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and  hereby 
authorise  him  to  publtob  thto  reoommenda- 
tlon  In  the  manner  he  shall  think  proper." 

Thus  Altken  "8  Bible  became  the  first  Eng- 
Itoh  edition  to  be  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  records  documenting  the  part 
played  by  tbe  Congress  in  Its  issuance  have 
survived  t«  be  dtoptoycd  bere  today. 

You  will  also  see  in  our  special  exhibit 
a  printed  working  draft  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  report  of  tbe  commtttee  of  con- 
ference of  both  Houses,  which  reconciled 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  and  determined  the  final 
wording  of  the  religious  freedom  clauss 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  addition,  of  course, 
we  have  on  permanent  exhibit  In  the  nuiln 
exhlbiUon  ball  a  large  display  of  documents 
reflecting  events  that  led  to  American  in- 
dependence and  tbe  establtohment  of  tbe 
Federal  Union.  In  the  large  circular  gaUery 
leading  to  the  exhibition  haU  we  also  have 
a  display  of  documents  relating  to  each  of 
the  4»  SUtes  of  the  Union.  We  hope  that 
these  exhibits,  so  much  in  keeping  with  the 
patriotic  purposes  of  the  Washington  PU- 
grimage,  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  your 
visit  here.  For  the  National  Archives,  I  can 
say  sincerely  that  we  appreciate  your  visit 
and  hope  tbat.  as  individuals,  you  wUl  urge 
others  to  vtolt  us  and  will,  yourselves,  come 
back  and  spend  mors  time  with  us.  Thank 
you. 

Abdkess  bt  Mx.  Josxph  Barb,  Delivxxed  at  thz 
1953  Washington  Pilgrimage  Under  the 
Auspices  of  the  National  Conthiewce  of 
Crkistiaks  and  Jews.  National  Abchivxs 
BoiLoiMO.  Mat  1 

The  subject  of  our  short  dtoeuesion  bere 
this  afternoon  to  the  Spiritual  Interpreta- 
tion of  Basic  American  Documento.  It  to  a 
remarkable  htotorical  fact  that  these  three 
most  important  Americaa  documents,  the 


DsdarattoB  of  Independetioe.  Has  CtonsUto- 
tlon.  and  tbe  BUI  of  Rights  snieaMd  in  tbe 
9UI  of  less  than  IS  years,  (bat  Is.  between 
177S  and  1780.  Tbelr  genesis,  bowever.  goes 
back  thousands  of  years  since  they  are  a 
living  result  of  ♦-mrhlngi  which  first  came 
from  Mount  Sinai,  restated  over  a  thousand 
years  later  in  the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount,  and 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  moral  code 
preached  by  the  judges  and  prophets  of 
Israel. 

The  Pilgrim  fathers  and  the  PuriUns,  who 
first  brought  to  the  American  shore  the 
Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  biman  liberty 
founded  on  the  dignity  and  status  of  the 
individual,  were  steeped  in  the  traditions  of 
and  founded  tbelr  concept  of  liberty  on  the 
Old  Testament.  Their  moral  code,  and  in- 
deed their  daily  life,  was  based,  in  major 
part,  on  the  precepts  and  teachings  which 
decried  human  slavery  and  proclaimed  the 
oneness  of  man,  as  weU  as  the  accountability 
of  each  man  for  hto  brother. 

On  the  Uberty  beU  in  PhUadelpbla  are 
the  words  taken  from  Leviticus  (cb.  25. 
verse  10),  as  most  expressive  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  colontots:  "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  the  land  to  aU  tbe  in- 
habitants thereof."  The  Immortal  state- 
ment of  Jefferson  in  tbe  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence that  '••  •  •  aU  ram  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. •  •  •"  stem  from  the  prophets  of 
Israel.  For  it  was  these  prophets  who,  as 
history  shows,  first  expressed  the  thought 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  God. 

What  parable  could  best  be  cited  to  para- 
phrass  the  fundamental  guaranty  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  BIU  of  Rights,  as  weU 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, than  tbat  which  Nathan  employed  la 
criticism  of  David,  expressive  of  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  be  free  from  the  oppression 
of  the  state,  as  weU  as  that  evil  which  stems 
from  autocratic  authority  which,  without 
account,  takes  what  it  wilto  and  denies  fun- 
damental human  rights. 

It  has  been  truly  stated  that  tbe  pioneer- 
ing fathers  carried  their  axes  in  one  hand 
and  tbe  Bible  in  the  other.  With  their  axes 
and  their  tools  they  fashioned  the  physical 
America  which  is  visible  to  our  eyes,  things 
of  stone,  of  wood  and  iron.  But  from  the 
Bible  they  took  that  which  fashioned  the 
moral  code  which  has  been  our  pride  and 
heritage  as  Americans. 

It  to  for  note  that  next  year  marks  tbs 
800th  aniversary  of  the  Unding  in  New  Turk 
of  a  smaU  nvuuber  of  Jewtoh  colontots  finally 
admitted  to  New  Amsterdam,  the  first  Jewtoh 
settlers  in  America.  In  noting  this  what 
better  illustration  can  we  \ise  of  what  Amer- 
ica means  and  has  meant  than  the  words  of 
Washington  sent  to  the  Hebrew  congregation 
of  Newport.  R.  I..  esUbllshed  in  16S8.  Be 
said  and  I  quote: 

"The  citlsens  of  fbe  United  States  of  Aoier- 
lea  have  a  right  to  applaud  themselves  for 
having  given  to  mankind  examples  of  an 
enlarged  and  Uberal  poUcy.  a  policy  worthy 
of  imitation.  All  {kmscss  alike  liberty  of 
conscience  and  immunities  of  citizenship. 
It  to  now  no  more  that  tolnatlon  to  spoken 
of,  as  if  it  was  by  the  indulgence  of  one  class 
of  people  that  another  enjoyed  the  exercise 
of  their  inherent  natural  rights.  For  hap- 
pUy  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  perse- 
cution no  asstotanoe  requires  cmly  that  they 
who  live  under  its  protection  shoiUd  demean 
themselves  as  good  dtisens,  in  giving  it  on 
all  occasions  their  effectual  support." 

We  would  be  dereUct  If  we  also  failed  to 
note  that  Just  as  the  fathers  of  American 
4lemocracy  borrowed  from  the  Judges  and 
prophets  of  Israel  in  establtohing  on  the 
weetern  shores  of  the  AUsatle  a  nation  con- 
ceived In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  tbe  propo- 


•ttton  «ba*  aU  BMB  are  oreikMI  wfual.  eo  there 
bas  been  etaWlsbed  In  tbat  land  wblcb 
nurtured  tbe  oultwe  firom  wblcb  we  bor- 
rowed, a  new  nation  to  bring  back  to  tbat 
tetiltory  the  ideas  of  the  equality  of  men.  to 
which  it  first  gave  bbOh.  but  which  have 
been  there  forgotten  for  thousands  of  year*. 
The  constitution  of  the  Free  State  of  Israel, 
promulgated  just  a  few  short  years  ago.  to 
modeled  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Let  us  hope  that  as  tbe 
principles  for  which  the  American  War  of 
Independence  was  fought  became  the  genesis 
of  democracies  in  both  North  and  South 
America,  so  shaU  the  principles  already  exist- 
ent as  a  living  document  in  Israel,  serve  to 
bring  light  Into  those  areas  where  darkness 
has  been  prevalent  for  many  thousands  of 
years,  in  order  that  nations  may  beat  tbelr 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks  and  that  "*  *  *  all  people 
wUl  walk  everyone  in  tbe  name  of  hto  god, 
and  we  wUl  walk  In  Ute  name  of  tbe  Lord  out 
God."    (Mlcah.  ch.  4.  verse  6.) 


BT  Da.  CteoaoB  R.  Bllb 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  as  one  of  tbe 
eochairmen  of  the  National  Oonference  ol 
Chrtetiana  and  Jews  to  take  part  In  wel- 
coming the  members  of  tbe  Washington  Pil- 
grimage. 

Tbe  coming  of  so  many  dlsilnguisbed  In- 
tellectual and  spiritual  leaders  to  the  Capital 
of  our  country  to  an  act  of  patriotism  wbleh 
will  have  its  Influence  in  wMe  circles  all  ovar 
the  Nation.  Patrlottora  to  the  civic  virtue 
which  has  been  recognised  ae  such  In  all 
periods  of  history  and  In  all  places  of  tbe 
world  but  never  has  It  been  so  much  cher- 
tohed  as  among  those  fortunate  peoples  who 
have  come  under  the  Inepiratlon  of  the  Holy 
Bible  of  both  Testaments.  In  the  ancient 
Jewish  Covenant  patrloUsm  and  religion 
flowed  In  the  same  channels  and  tinder  tbe 
Chrtotlan  dtopensstlon  the  leaders  of  all 
churches  have  stressed  tbe  principle  tbat 
religion  to  not  integral  without  dvic  devotlo* 
and  love  of  country. 

Thoee  who  come  to  Wksbtngton  are 
brought  Into  living  contact  with  many  of 
the  memorials  of  the  things  that  have  made 
our  cotmtry  great  and  that  entitle  It  to 
our  gratitude  and  love.  In  these  days  of 
turbulence  and  confusion  perhaps  none  of 
the  great  American  contributions  to  more 
needed  as  a  principle  for  our  own  life  and 
as  an  example  to  other  lands  than  the  great 
principle  of  toleration  which  has  been  so 
remarkably  exemplified  in  our  history.  Tour 
coming  to  Washington  may  serve  to  remind 
you  that  you  are  on  land  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  State  of  Maryland  and  that  tbe 
first  exemplification  of  government  tolera- 
tion In  our  history  was  given  by  the  Mary- 
land Pilgrims  in  1634.  Other  regions  and 
provinces  followed  In  this  great  tradition 
until  the  establtohment  of  our  Constitution 
ratified  the  principle  and  made  It  firm  la 
tte  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The 
wisest  leaders  of  all  groups  have  valued 
tbe  continuance  and  reassertion  of  tbto  prin- 
ciple and  we  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
are  partlcutorly  proud  of  the  record  estMl- 
Itohed  by  our  first  great  Archbishop  Car- 
roll, continued  by  the  illustrious  Cardinal 
Gibbons  and  still  continuing  unshaken  in 
the  present  attitude  ot  all  our  hlersrobf. 
priests,  and  people.  On  thto  occasion  it  is 
good  to  remember  these  things  becaiwe  the 
greatest  of  principles  can  fall  and  some, 
times  have  fallen  Into  obUvlon  when  people 
cease  to  understand  tbelr  relevance  and  Im- 
portance. 

We  hope  that  tbe  rest  of  your  vtolt  so 
auspiciously  begun  wiU  provide  you  wltb 
further  enriching  experiences  and  tbat  tbe 
Washington  PUgrimsge  at  1963  wiu  have 
many  and  great  resnlts  as  yo*  fo  back  to 
in  tbto  p«at  ooontrjr. 
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Tax  OolrnuatTnoOT  or  PmatnarAim  to  nn 

Bnjoious  HonTAOB  or  Ooa  Ouumhi 

(By  Dr.  WUbur  La  Roe,  jr.) 

HCay  I  begin  by  oonfeaslng  some  mental 
reservation  m  to  the  wladom  of  treating 
thia  precloiu  subject  on  a  sectarian  basla. 
We  bave  tbe  finest  country  In  tbe  world,  and 
We  are  justly  proud  of  It.  and  we  all  love  It. 
but  the  wonderfxil  results  which  we  have 
achieved  In  our  democracy  should  not  be 
ascribed  to  any  particular  denomination  or 
sect.  We  should  take  pride  In  the  fact  that 
all  of  us  are  partners  In  this  wonderful 
enterprise. 

Protestants  are  naturally  proud  oi  the  fact 
that,  at  least  on  a  nimierical  basis,  the  early 
beginnings  of  America  can  be  traced  to  the 
courage  and  faith  of  our  Protestant  fore- 
fathers. We  should  never  forget  that  those 
who  came  to  our  shores  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  world's  greatest  democracy  brought 
their  Bibles  with  them.  They  never  estab- 
lished a  little  community  without  building 
a  little  church.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
never  loaded  a  plow  Into  a  prairie  wagon 
without  loading  a  Bible  also.  Certainly  they 
underwent  hardshlpe — much  greater  hard- 
ships than  you  and  I  are  called  upon  to 
bear — as  they  conquered  wilderness  after 
wilderness  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
beloved  Nation. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  we  are  prone 
to  forget  what  wonderful  values  there  are 
In  our  American  heritage.  There  are  woven 
Into  the  Stars  and  Stripes  certain  Invisible 
golden  strands  which  account  for  the  blessed 
Talue  of  our  heritage  and  which  also  account 
for  our  freedom.  Among  those  strands  are 
love  of  God,  love  for  other  people,  tolerance, 
and  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity 
of  man  as  a  child  of  an  Infinite  and  loving 
Father,  and  withal  a  passionate  love  for 
democracy. 

We  should  all  be  thinking  of  these  values 
•s  we  survey  the  world  situation  and  as  we 
aee  nation  after  nation  succxunblng  to  totali- 
tarianism of  one  kind  or  another.  A  de- 
mocracy like  ours  which  has  Its  basis  fn  a 
firm  belief  in  a  loving  Ood  can  never  com- 
promise with  atheistic  dictatorship.  There 
must  be  relentless  warfare  against  thoee  who 
would  ImfMilr  the  precious  values  which  are 
ours  today  because  of  the  hardships  which 
have  been  endured  and  the  blood  which  has 
been  shed  to  make  available  for  you  and  me 
the  blessings  of  our  democracy.  - 

Frankly,  I  am  worried  about  certain  trends 
In  our  own  Nation  which  seem  to  me  to  en- 
danger some  of  the  precious  values  which 
we  have  Inherited.  I  refer  to  a  rampant 
■ecularism,  to  the  enormous  waste  In  gam- 
bling and  in  liquor,  plus  a  tendency  toward 
big  government,  and  plus  a  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  miracle  of  life  and  to  live  up  to 
life's  highest  and  best. 

I  hate  to  see  men  living  Inadeqtiately 
when  they  might  live  as  children  of  Ood. 
I  think  of  the  words  of  a  great  Christian 
poet,  Herman  Hagedom,  who  pictures  men 

"Prisoners  In  «  world  of  coins  and  wires  and 

motor  horns, 
A  world  of  figures  and  ot  men  who  trust  in 

facts. 
A  pitiable,  hypocrltle  world  where  men  with 

blinkered  eyes  and  hobbled  feet 
Onpe  down  a  narrow  groove  and  call  It 

llfe." 

My  plea  as  a  Protestant  today  is  one  which 
Z  am  sure  would  be  Joined  by  our  Catholic 
and  Jewish  friends.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  miracle  of  life,  a  greater 
love  for  our  denKxa-acy.  a  determination  to 
live  up  to  the  highest  and  the  best  we  know 
becaxise  we  appreciate  our  stattis  as  children 
cS  a  divine  and  loving  and  infinite  Father. 
On  that  iMsis  we  can  all  Join  hands  and 
together  look  forward  to  a  still  greater  and 
finer  democracy.  In  thus  building  we  shall 
render  a  sorely  needed  service  because  tlM 


who  e  world  Is  looking  to  Amoica  for  spirit- 
ual eaderahip.  Countless  millions  who  are 
in  t!  rtual  slavery  are  literaUy  pleading  with 
us  t^  save  them.    We  must  not  falL 


m 


Jailed  States  Support*  tke  W«rU 


EXTENSION  0¥  REMARKS 

or 

mON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsnr 
THE  HOnSB  OF  RBPRSSKNTATIVSB 

MoTiday.  July  27. 1953 


M  r.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  nder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hazitt  which  appears  in  the  current 
issu4  of  Newsweek  entitled  "How  We 
Sup]  »ort  the  World."  This  article  should 
be  0 '  great  interest  to  every  Membn:  of 
this  House. 

How  Wb  Sttppokt  trs  Wobld 
(By  Henry  HazliU) 

Tt  e  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  -eceived  a  stair  report  which  questions 
whet  ber  the  French  "will  ever  put  their  fiscal 
houa »  In  order  and  balance  their  budget  by 
colle  rting  the  pro{>er  amount  of  taxes  as  long 
as  tiey  receive  United  States  aid.  •  •  • 
Taxation  of  the  rich  is  on  a  primarily  low 
level  •  •  •  What  we  are  doing  with  ovr 
econi>mlc  aid  is  simply  giving  the  French  a 
certain  amount  of  n»ney  and  exercisiag  no 
real   »ntrol  over  how  it  is  spent." 

Tt]  »e  observations  are  harsh  but  Justified. 
Tet  1  here  is  nothing  particularly  new  about 
then ,  except  that  a  congressional  committee 
stair  lias  now  had  tbe  courage  to  make  them. 
It  h  ts  been  inherent  in  the  situation  all 
alon(  that  without  American  dollars  the  Gov- 
ernnr  ent  of  France  ( or  of  any  other  country 
recei  ring  our  aid)  would  either  have  to  spend 
less  :  noney  or  increase  its  own  taxes.  It  is 
also  nherent  in  the  situation  that  the  only 
way  n  which  we  could  exercise  real  control 
over  how  our  dollars  are  spent  would  be  to 
dictate  and  supervise  every  item  of  the 
Fren(h  budget — which  no  one  htm  dared  to 
prop<  ise. 

It  s  obvious  that  it  does  little  good— that 
it  is,  in  fact,  factuous  as  well  as  futile — to 
earmu-k  our  foreign-aid  funds  for  specinc 
purp<  ises,  to  set  up  special  counterpart  funds, 
and  I  ai  the  rest.  To  the  extent  that  we  pay 
for  France's  defense,  France  does  not  have 
to  uie  its  own  money  for  defense.  There- 
fore, Its  Government  can  use  the  money  it 
saves  on  defense  to  spend  for  any  other 
purp^iee  it  pleases.  In  the  fiscal  year  1953, 
in  fa  !t,  63  cents  out  of  every  dollar  it  spent 
went  for  nondefense  items. 

On  July  14,  a  dispatch  from  Harold  Cal- 
lende  ■,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Timei ..  attempted  to  answer  the  Senate  com- 
mitte  i  staff's  report,  but  missed  the  point 
competely.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
wrote  Callender  triumphantly,  "controls  the 
use  CM  the  funds  granted  to  finance  a  speci- 
fied ]  1st  of  defense  purchases  •  •  •  or  to 
Increi  se  French  productivity.  Its  control  Is 
consti  int."  But  none  of  this  proves  that  the 
Frenca  would  not  otherwise  be  spending 
their  jwn  money  for  these  purposes,  or  that 
they  could  not  Iiave  increased  their  own 
taxes  to  do  so. 

As  t  wrote  in  illustrating  this  point  In 
"Will  Dollars  Save  the  World?"  published 
6  yeai  s  ago:  "If  you  make  a  loan  to  a  family 
that  ceeps  a  car  for  pleasure,  nothing  is 
galne<l  by  the  assurance  that  the  particular 
dollars  you  have  loaned  have  gone  only  to 
buy  jood.  and  that  the  automobile  was 
bougnt  and  run  with  the  family's  own  earn- 
ings. '  Sven  if  you  cotUd  verify  by  the  num- 


bers on  the  bills  that  your  particular  doUan 
were  spent  only  (or  food,  you  would  know 
that  your  loan  was  being  used  in  effect  t* 
keep  the  car — ^because  the  family  would 
otherwise  have  to  give  up  the  ear  and  uae 
Its  own  earnings  for  the  food." 

So  it  is  Just  as  fair  to  argue  that  the 
d<Mlars  we  pour  into  France  pay  the  defldta 
on  its  nationalized  indxistries,  or  support  its 
overexpanded  social-security  system,  or  re* 
lleve  its  rich  citlxens  of  taxes,  as  to  contend 
that  they  go  only  for  defense  or  the  purposea 
for  which  they  are  earmarked.  It  Is  also 
Just  as  fair  to  say  that  we  are  (o-olonging  our 
excess-profits  tax.  with  all  its  admitted  harm 
to  our  new  enterprises,  efllciency,  and  pro* 
duction,  in  order  to  help  subsidize  Europe's 
socialism,  or  to  relieve  Europe's  wealthy  cltl- 
aens  of  heavy  taxes  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  patronize  the  luxury  hotels  on  the 
Riviera. 

We  are  doing  all  this  because  we  have  got 
ourselves  snarled  up  in  economic,  political, 
and  moral  conf\ul(Mu.  We  have  been  sold 
the  idea  that  we  must  assume  something 
vaguely  called  world  leadership,  which  turaa 
out  to  mean  assuming  our  world  responsN 
billties.  which  tunas  out  to  mean  8Upp<M'tinf 
people  all  over  the  world  so  that  they  may 
realise  what  they  call  their  legitimate  aspire- 
tions.  We  have  acquired  a  Santa  Claus  com- 
plex, an  Atlas  fixation,  and  a  giveaway 
mania.  And  we  are  solemnly  told  by  our 
own  leaders  that  if  we  ever  halt  o\ur  foreign 
bounties  the  world  will  loae  confidence  in  us, 
and  our  allies  will  last  only  as  long  as  our 
handouts. 


Bea  Hofaa,  of  Texas,  Worlds  GrMlert 
Golfer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TKxaa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMITSD  STATB 
Tuetdav.  July  29, 19S3 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Texans  are  well  known  for  their 
pride  in  tbe  achievements  of  other 
Tcx&ns 

That  is,  I  think,  a  creditable  trait.  It 
is  a  reflection  of  the  all-for-one  and  one- 
for-all  feeling  that  is  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  makeup  of  what  I  like  to 
think  of  as  the  typical  Texan. 

There  is  a  man  living  in  Fort  Worth« 
Tex.,  whose  accomplishments  as  a  golfer 
and  whose  courage  as  a  human  being  are 
a  source  of  pride  to  all  Texans.  That 
man  is,  of  course,  Ben  Hogan. 

In  a  moving  editorial  in  the  July  33. 
1953,  issue  of  the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily 
News,  one  of  the  most  readable  news- 
papers published  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 
Ben  Hogan  Is  appropriately  referred  to 
as  the  best  man  at  his  trade  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

This  well -written  and  timely  editorial 
so  well  expresses  the  feeling  of  all  Tex- 
ans toward  Ben  Hogan  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoM),  as  follows: 

TkXAS  BBf  HoOAir 

A  lot  of  words  have  been  written  recently 
and  a  lot  more  are  going  to  be  written  about 
a  fellow  named  Ben  Hogan,  who  plays  goU 
for  a  living. 
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TbB  reason  for  all  the  prose  Is  that  just 
this  summer,  at  the  not-so-tender  age  of  40. 
the  jut-Jawed  little  Texan  emerged  as  prob- 
ably the  best  man  at  his  trade  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  And  by  trade,  we  mean  trade. 
Long  ago  goU  for  Hogan  became  more  than 
Just  a  game,  which  is  why  he's  so  good  at  it. 

Just  how  good  he  is  was  shown  this  month 
when  he  packed  the  tools  of  his  trade — beau- 
tiful precl&lon-made  instruments  of  shiny 
steel  and  leather  and  persimmon  wood — into 
a  long,  roiind  leather  bag  aiul  betook  hlm- 
jelf  to  Carnoustie.  Scotland,  to  turn  out  a 
Job  of  work  before  the  critical  eyes  of  the 
fathers  of  the  game  in  one  of  the  world's 
great  competitions,  tbe  British  Open. 

In  a  manner  brilliant.  If  it  weren't  so  me- 
thodical. Hogan  went  to  work  and  took  famed 
old  Carnoustie  apart.  Tolling  in  high  wind, 
rain,  and  hail  which  make  Carnoustie  both 
famous  and  fearsome.  Hogan  ]:u>t  only  won 
the  British  Open  but  he  broke  the  tourna- 
ment record  for  the  course  by  eight  strokes. 

And  be  capped  the  whole  thing  off  with  a 
well-known  Hogan  finish.  Gray-faced  and 
shaken  with  Influenza  which  nearly  laid  him 
low,  he  came  from  behind  to  shoot  the  last 
round  In  a  blazing  68,  which  broke  the  com- 
petitive course  record  for  18  holes. 

Hogan's  triumph  at  Carnoitstie  came  after 
he  had  already  won  this  year  the  other  two 
top  tournaments  of  golf,  the  United  States 
Open  and  the  Masters.  And.  as  at  Car- 
noustie, he  set  new  records  in  both.  It  was 
the  foiu-th  time  he'd  won  the  United  Sutes 
Open,  top  tourney  in  golf. 

Hogan  got  where  he  is  by  a  single-minded 
devotion  to  his  trade  that  Is  the  mark  of  a 
champion  in  any  line — doctor,  dlemaker, 
scientist,  or  artist.  As  a  result  of  amazing 
skills  painfully  acquired  over  the  years,  he 
has  that  extra  something  to  put  forth  in  the 
clutch  which  is  the  invariable  quality  of  the 
champ. 

Warming  up  for  the  United  States  Open  at 
Oakmont.  Pa.,  this  summer,  he  hit  three  shots 
from  each  tee  as  he  went  around  the  course. 
The  first  he  dellt>erately  drove  Into  the 
rough  to  tbe  right  of  the  fairway,  the  second 
he  deliberately  hooked  into  the  rough  at  the 
left,  and  finally  he  laid  one  straight  down 
the  middle.  Then  he  played  all  three,  and  in 
so  doing  he  probably  knew  the  course  better 
than  the  greenskeeper  did  by  the  time  the 
toamament  started. 

Without  such  preparation  over  the  years, 
Hogan  almost  certainly  would  never  have 
been  able  to  come  back  after  the  automobile 
accident  in  1949  which  nearly  killed  him. 

His  injured  legs  aren't  what  they  should 
be,  and  when  he's  tired  he  begins  to  walk 
heavily  on  his  heels.  But  even  then  the  little 
figure  in  the  white  cap  and  button  sweater, 
with  an  odd -looking  black  cigaret  holder 
clamped  in  his  teeth,  walks  like  a  champ  who 
knows  his  business  so  well  he  doesnt  have  to 


He  doesnt  have  to  worry  about  money 
anymore.  He's  made  a  pile  of  it.  But  he's 
a  guy  in  love  with  his  work,  and  he'll  keep 
working  at  it.  Tlie  Hogans  of  the  world  just 
don't  turn  out  a  shoddy  product. 


Work  oa  SL  UwreKc  Soaway  AktUf 
BefUB 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiMNESora 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATXS 

T«e«tef ,  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  tbe 


Duluth  Mews-TribuDc  on  the  8t  Iav- 
rence  seaway  be  printed  bx  the  Appradiz 
of  the  Raoon. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou), 
as  follows: 

WOKK    OM    8SAWAT    AUOaST    BWCM 

Prospects  for  favorable  actlaa  by  this 
eeasion  oC  Congress  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  are  not  bright. 

Against  this  old  and  dlsappotntlng  inertia 
one  fact  shines  brightly.  The  Canadians 
have  actually  begun  preliminary  work  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Camps  are  being  buUt  for  workers  en  the 
big  dam  in  the  International  Rapids  section. 
Engineers  have  started  some  of  the  check- 
ing which  must  precede  any  large  eonstruc- 
tion  project. 

If  the  United  States  acts  in  time,  and 
decides  to  participate,  some  of  the  canals 
will  be  cut  through  on  the  American  side 
of  the  river.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  put 
them  there.  But  if  the  United  States  con- 
Unues  to  heelUte.  the  Canadians  have  the 
money  and  the  determination  to  go  ahead 
and  dig  excellent  canals  on  their  own  ter- 
Tltary. 

Enemies  of  the  seaway  may  delay  it  for 
a  while  by  attacking  the  international  power 
project  in  the  courts.  They  can  also  oppose 
any  move  to  deepen  Qreat  Lakes  channels 
west  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  seaway  depth  of  37 
feet. 

But  the  Canadians  are  going  ahead  with 
the  seaway  proper.  All  selfishness,  blind- 
ness, and  stupidity  on  our  side  of  the  line 
won't  be  enough  to  stop  them.  The  rest 
of  the  seaway  will  come  eventually.  Many 
of  the  benefits  will  be  certain. 

It  looks  now  as  though  tbe  seaway  would 
be  viewed,  in  a  few  years,  as  an  improvement 
that  was  inevitable.  But  the  decades  of 
delay  will  take  much  explaining.  The 
United  States,  whoae  Government  would  ap- 
ply pressure  to  a  European  naticm  so  un- 
willing to  cooperate,  cuts  an  awkward  figure 
in  this  seaway  tableau — scornful  of  its 
leaders,  suspicious  of  good  neighbors,  de- 
ItLjing  progress  and  wasting  money  and 
resources. 


PattiH  UMfeei  States  oo  Record  for 
Disarmament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  29, 1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Putting  United  States  on  Rec- 
ord for  Disarmament,"  published  in  tbe 
Des  Moines  Register  of  July  17,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

POTTIMG   UKITKD   StaTXS   OM   RSOOBO   wom. 

When  President  Baenhower  made  hla 
dramatic  appeal  to  the  new  Soviet  leaders 
last  AprU.  to  prove  their  professed  peace- 
ful Intentions  with  deeds,  he  also  proposed 
an  International  disarmament  and  reoon- 
Btructlon  program  that  won  widespread  ac- 
claim throughout  the  free  world. 

Senator  Ralph  Plawdeks.  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  and  88  other  Senators,  includ- 
ing   Senator   Ovr   OxuMrra,   Democrat   «t 


Jowa.  have  eomc  torward  witk  • 
congressional  resolution  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  proposal.  The  nan- 
decs  reeelutloa  reaffirms  that  tbe  declared 
pxirpose  of  the  United  States  Is  to  obtain. 
within  the  United  Nations,  an  international 
agreement  for  enforceable  universal  disar- 
mament under  a  continuing  system  of  United 
natloBS  Inepectlon  and  control. 

Tbe  reeotwctoa  reeooBmenda  that  the 
n«sident  ooatlBue  his  efforts  to  determine 
whether  the  achieveoMnt  and  enf  oreeraent 
of  world  disarmament  would  require 
changes  in  the  U.  N.  Charter,  and  whether 
it  would  be  poesible  to  utillae  more  fully 
the  U.  N.  disarmament  commission. 

FlAiiesaii  and  his  oosponsors  recognise, 
as  the  President  did  in  his  speech  to  Ameri-> 
can  newspaper  editor*,  that  vntveraal  dis- 
armament In  and  ot  itatit  cannot  guarantee 
International  peace.  The  causes  of  world 
tension — hunger,  disease,  illiteracy,  and 
poverty — must  be  attacked  on  a  global  scale. 

"This  Government  is  ready  to  aak  its  peo- 
ple,** said  President  Elaenbower.  'no  Join 
with  all  nations  in  devoting  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  savings  achieved  by  dis- 
armament to  a  fund  for  world  aid  and  re- 
construction *  *  *  to  help  other  peoples 
develop  the  imdcveloped  areas  of  tbe  world. 
to  stimulate  profitable  and  fair  world  trade, 
to  assist  all  peoples  to  know  the  Ueestngs  of 
productive  freedom." 

To  buttress  the  President's  declaration, 
the  Flanders  resolution  recommends  that 
the  United  States  develop  a  plan  for  tbe 
transfer  of  resources  and  manpower  now 
being  used  for  arms  to  constructive  ends 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  this  country, 
in  concert  with  otber  U.  N.  members,  work 
out  plans  for  vastly  increased  international 
trade  and  for  overcoming  the  prime  economic 
and  social  causes  of  war. 

Two  years  ago,  Senator  Vukmrnaa  tntro> 
duced  a  similar  resolation.  It  whs  not  acted 
upon  by  either  house.  Its  introduction, 
however,  lent  support  to  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  have  a  'U.  N.  Dis- 
armament Commission  estatilished,  ao  that 
oontinuittg  intematlonal  discuaslons  micbt 
be  held  on  the  control  of  conventional  wea- 
pons  and  amaed  forces,  as  well  as  on  the 
control  of -atomic  weapons. 

The  P|anders  resolution  provides  Con- 
gress with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  unite 
with  the  Eisenhower  administration  In  its 
dedicatloa  "to  a  new  kind  of  war  •  •  •  a 
declared,  total  war,  not  upon  any  human 
enemy,  but  upon  the  brute  forces  of  poverty 
and  need." 

It  would  be  an  act  at  afllrmatlve  United 
States  leadership  in  tbe  International  com- 
munity fcHT  Congress  to  peas  the  Flanders 
resolution  daring  its  preeeat 


Chiick  No.  1  Tarfct  ol  Hw  Commnust 
Con^iracy  in  America  Todaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lANE 

or  KASsACHmrm 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESDITATrVES 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  which  is  a  reprint 
of  an  article  by  Herbert  A.  Philbrick, 
author  of  I  Led  lliree  Urea,  appearing  in 
the  Christian  HenJd. 

Sotovw&loniiitheaapctwuylsnoaeare 
cry — it  is  happentne.  Ruthless  Commu- 
nists—in  deriodeaTb  and  out— are  using 
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X  remember  the  <>f^ton   In   IM8  when     <*Ption  of  the  advertiaement  la  -Tou-w  Din-     to  unadulterated  and  typically  hraEen  ma- 


Bt/  uoouvtt  aerTioa  oecauM  UM     inga. 


sven  u  70U  cotud  Terlfy  by  the  num-     for  «  llvliif. 


Which  appeared  In  a  recent  issue  of  the     mg   »«•«»  **"  «u**r«» 
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unsuspecting  church  members  in  a  ▼!- 
clous  assault  on  democracy  and  religion. 
A  man  who  was  one  of  them  tells  here 
the  shocking  story: 

Tkb  OoMMUMisia  Abz  Arm  Toob  Cbubch 
(By  Herbert  A.  PhUbrlck) 
Whetber  your  etaurch  Is  »  city  cathedral  or 
a  Tillage  meetlnghouae.  the  Communlsta  are 
out  to  get  it.  Not  that  they  intend  to  put 
your  church  out  oC  bueineee — Just  yet.  They 
don't.  They  want  to  use  it.  They  want  to 
use  you.  a  good  chiux:h  member,  as  they  have 
used  many  others  to  front  for  their  own  ob- 
jective, which  la  nothing  less  than  the  ulti- 
mate and  complete  destruction  of  democracy 
and  religious  faith. 
I  know  what  the  Communists  are  out  to  do. 
For  8  years  I  was  a  volunteer  counterspy 
for  the  FBI.  obeenrlng  and  particliwting  in 
Commvuiist  strategy  from  the  grassroots  to 
high  levels.  And  through  loyal  Americans 
who  occupy  key  positions  within  the  anti- 
Red  underground,  I  know  that  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  your  church  is  greater  now  than 
at  any  time  in  ao  years.  I  know  how  the  Reds 
have  planted  secret  Communists  in  pulpits, 
how  they  have  infiltrated  seminaries,  how 
they  use  good  and  unsuspecting  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews  they  have  duped. 

This  is  the  story  of  what  I  know — as  much 
of  it  as  may  be  revealed — told  so  that  you 
will  realize  that  subversion  In  the  sanctuary 
Is  the  most  deadly  and  insidious  menace  fac- 
ing America  today,  and  ao  that  you  will  be 
not  only  aware  of  the  danger  but  prepared  to 
counteract  It. 

To  disabuse  the  Inevitable  charge  al  Red 
iMUtlng,  let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  I 
waa— and   still   am— a    liberal.     I    believed 
then    and    I    believe    now    that   the   social 
wrongs    in    the   world,    and   specifically    In 
America,  oiight  to  be  righted.    This  is  In  my 
Baptist  blood.     I  have  a  deep  respect  for 
liberals,  being  one  of  them.    And  I  believe 
It  is  no  unsurmountable  task  to  sort  out 
honest  liberals  from  dishonest  Communists. 
It  can  be  done.     It  must  be  done  if  the 
churches    are   to   win   their   llfe-and-death 
struggle  with  MarxUm.     Religion  is  making 
a  poor  showing  in  that  struggle  as  of  now. 
It  is  no  accident  that  your  church  is  the 
No.   1  target  of  the  Conununist  conspiracy 
In    America    today.     The   Reds    have    been 
flushed    from    i»evlous    cover.      For    one 
thing,  since  the  war  the  Communists  have 
suffered  severe  setbacks  in  the  field  of  labor. 
They  have  lost  control  of  many  unions  which 
they   once   dominated.     Having   loet   power 
there,   they  have   sought  to  gain  power  in 
another   area — and    the  churches   were   se- 
lected as  the  target. 

As  an  example  of  the  shift  from  labor  to 
the  church,  consider  one  of  the  most  no- 
torloiis  and  flagrant  Communist  fronts,  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Bom,  cited  as  subversive  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  as  far 
back  as  June  1.  1948.  Yet  the  November 
»4,  1952.  issue  of  the  Dally  Worker  carries 
the  names  of  20  notables  cooperating  and 
working  with  the  Red  organization — and 
at  least  6  of  the  20  are  clergymen.  The 
success  which  Communists  have  had  in  fol- 
lowing party  orders  to  infiltrate  and  tise 
church  leaders  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  more  preachers  on  the  list  of 
n»™««  than  representatives  of  any  other  pro- 
fession: and  there  was  not  a  single  name 
of  a  responsible  labor  leader  in  the  group. 

Secondly.  Govenunent  prosecution  and 
congressional  InvestlgaUons  have  sent  thou- 
sands of  comrades  scurrying  for  respectable 
disguises.  As  a  disguise,  the  church  offers 
Communists  decided  Advantages.  It  Is  the 
stronghold  of  idealism.  It  Is  the  place  where 
one  expects  to  find  a  social  conscience.  It 
U  above  reproach— the  perfect  cover  few 
Communist  agents,  the  perfect  place  for  the 
wcruiting  ot  unsuspecting  puppets.  Never  is 


an  I  ngel  of  darkness  more  secure  than  when 
he  ;  KMsa  aa  an  angel  of  ll^t. 

O  >vlous  evidence  that  the  angels  of  dark« 
ne«  are  deceiving  the  very  elect  U  the  lu- 
cres dng  number  of  Communist-sponsored 
petitions  going  out  over  the  Imprimatur  of 
minsters  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  outsize 
nun  iber  of  clergy  who  are  signatories.  It's 
no  lappenstance,  but  the  result  of  a  des- 
perate, carefully  planned  Commiinist  strat- 
egy.! The  Reds  didnt  need  the  churches  In 
pasfi  years:  they  had  ample  other  channels 
of  subversion.  They  do  need  the  churches 
now,  They  will  light  savagely  for  your 
chui  ch. 

AJ  Id  they  will  fight  no-holds-barred.  For 
(1)  ao  matter  how  well  camouflaged  it  may 
be.  I  he  ultimate  Soviet  goal  Is  the  absolute, 
com  Jlete  destruction  of  not  only  religious 
orga  aizations  but  the  whole  moral  structure 
of  tlie  Hebrew  and  Christian  religions — and, 
rem<  mber  this  always,  the  unchanging  Com- 
murist  tactic  Is  to  destroy  from  within, 
hard  ly  ever  by  frontal  assault  from  the  out- 
side; (2)  the  Soviet  pattern  of  aggression  is 
alwafs  copied  by  all  Commimist  parties  of 
the  vorld,  with  adaptations  to  fit  the  exist- 
ing c  onditlons  in  any  particular  country;  and 
(3)  the  Communist  rule  of  aggression  Is 
baset  squarely  on  the  ruthleas  conviction 
that  the  ends  Justify  the  means. 

IMBn  though  happenings  In  Europe  and 
Asia  In  fact  foretell  what  Is  in  store  for 
Ame-ica.  how  far  has  communism  actually 
gone  In  penetrating  religious  organizations 
here  > 

Ccmmunlsm  in  American  churches  has 
gone  shockingly  far.  I  was  a  part  of  the  plot. 
As  f I  r  as  the  comrades  knew.  I  was  a  f ellow- 
plotl  er.  And  nowhere  have  I  seen  such  cyni- 
cal g  ee  as  I  saw  again  and  again  on  the  faces 
of  t]»e  comrades  when  some  well-meaning 
but  woefully  misguided  chiirch  leader  was 
hooked  on  the  Communist  line. 

The  Communists  have  gone  far  tn  their 
•eduiition  of  church  young  people.  Of  all 
Chrli  tians.  youth  are  the  crusaders,  quick  to 
challenge  the  established  order,  quick  to 
mount  any  bandwagon  that  seems  headed 
towa'd  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

I  V  as  25  that  spring  of  1940  when  I  walked 
Into  the  office  of  the  Massachusetts  Youth 
Courcll  of  Boston.  I  was  a  youthful  sales- 
man confident  of  my  ability  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. \  youthful  ChrlstUn  bent  on  making 
the  uorld  safe  for  peace  and  brotherhood. 
Whei  I  walked  out  of  that  office,  I  had  been 
won  liver.  I  was  given  the  fUtterlng  assign- 
ment of  organlz^  the  Cambridge  Youth 
Coun  :;11. 

By  the  end  of  December.  I  knew  that  I 
had  1  leen  taken.  That  was  when  I  went  to 
the  IBI  and  they  suggested  that  I  might 
s*ay  vhere  I  was  to  discover  the  Commu- 
nists' intentions.  The  9-year  experience  led 
me  a  I  near  to  the  top  of  the  Commimist 
organization  as  It  Is  possible  to  go.  and 
culminated  In  my  being  a  witness  In  New 
York  In  the  Government's  case  against  11 
Corns  lunlst  leaders. 

In  ]  942  I  was  ordered  by  the  party  to  main- 
tain Mtrong  ties  with  the  Baptist  Church 
the  dinomlnatlon  with  which  I  have  been 
afflllai  ed  since  early  youth.    I  did  this.  Join- 
ing tHe  First  Baptist  Church  of  Wakefield, 
Mass.,!  becoming  a  member  o*  the  admlnls- 
tratlo  n  committee,  chairman  of  the  publlc- 
relatlc  ns  committee,  Sunday  school  teacher, 
and  hi  tad  of  the  young  married  couples'  club! 
None    of    the    chxu-ch    members    had    any 
knowledge  of  my  affiliation  with  the  C«n- 
munlst  Party.    The  party  bosses  instructed 
me  to  carry  out  Communist  projects  In  the 
churcli.    I  neglected  to  do  so.  using  as  my 
excuse  the  pressure  of  other  party  respon- 
slbillti  M.    A  genuine  Communist  in  my  posi- 
tion emld  have  wreaked  havoc  on  religion. 
The  Communists  have  made  advances  not 
only  11 1  their  capture  of  youth,  but  In  their 


if 


use  of  clergymen.  Clever  indeed  are  tlM 
i^peals  made  for  ministerial  support  on  hu- 
manitarian  grounds,  resulting  in  the  support 
the  party  wants.  The  publicly  available 
record  of  support  elicited  by  the  comrades 
among  church  leaders  Is  appalling.  Virtually 
no  Commimist  or  Communlst'front  activity 
takes  place  today  without  ministerial  and/ 
church  support,  sponsorship,  or  particlpattoo. 

Sometimes  this  shows  up  in  church  litera- 
ture. The  Communist  Party  leans  heavily 
upon  publicly  printed  and  distributed  maga- 
zines, papers  and  books  which  do  not  bear 
Communist  Party  identification  as  such. 
But  one  can  spot  the  Communist  infiuence 
by  the  terminology  often  used — the  scoffing 
at  capitalism,  the  labeling  of  the  United 
States  as  imperialist,  the  sneering  directed 
at  the  profit  motive.  America  is  not  wholly 
perfect.  But  neither  Is  it  wholly  imperfect, 
as  the  Communists  would  have  you  believe. 

Most  of  the  persons  Involved — in  the  pul- 
pit, in  publishing,  in  the  training  <rf  mlnU- 
ters — have  been  duped.  It  Is  not  so  difficult 
to  believe  that  good  men  can  be  hoodwinked. 
But  it  will  come  as  a  Jolt  to  many  Christians 
to  discover  that  some  members  of  the  clergy 
are  not  dupes  but  hardened  Communists 
who  are  completely  loyal  to  Russia. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1947  I  was  ordered  by 
the  party  to  cut  off  all  previous  Communist 
Party  associations  to  destroy  my  Communis 
Party  membership  card  and  never  to  carry 
one  again,  to  go  underground  and  to  Join 
that  top-level  section  of  the  party  identified 
as  the  progroup.  I  was  shocked  to  discover 
In  the  progroup  (variously  known  as  pro-4. 
pro-C,  and  other  coded  designations)  certain 
leading  citizens  of  the  New  England  States 
whom  I  had  known  publicly,  outoide  of  the 
CommunUt  Party,  without  any  prior  knowl- 
edge that  they  were  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  itself.  Among  them  were  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  teachers,  professors,  business- 
men, authors,  publishers.  Government  work- 
ers. And  there  they  were  well  trained, 
highly  educated,  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  large  numbers  of  people  about  them, 
the  most  deeply  imderground  section  of  the 
CcHnmunUt  Party  in  this  Nation.  I  discov- 
ered that  In  Boston  the  party  had  70  to  80 
progroup  members. 

But.  to  me,  the  moet  shocking  fact  was 
that  there  was  also  a  special  subversive  ceU 
of  hardened,  disciplined,  trained  agents  of 
Stalin,  men  who  were  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

Members   of  major   denominations,   they 
were  assigned  countless  special  tasks  for  the 
Communist    conspiracy.     Among    the    tasks 
were    these:  Helping   to   spread    Sovlet-ln- 
spired  dissension  and  confusion;  sulStly  In- 
jecting   distrust    in    our    Government,    our 
leaders,  and  our  way  of  life;  spreading  dis- 
trust and  iutred  of  capitalisu.  businessmen, 
employers,    cmnpany    heads,    stock   owners; 
popularizing  a  sly  contempt  for  the  police 
the  courts,  the  FBI.  and  other  Government 
law-enforcement     agencies;     attacking     aU 
anti-Communist  Individuals,  laws,  measures, 
and   investlgaUve  groups;    defending  Com- 
mimist Party  members  and  fellow  travelen- 
lending  their  weight  to  the  Indoctrinating  of 
youth  in  seminaries;  participating  in  Soviet 
espionage  and  transmitting  intelligence  in- 
formation for  the  Soviet  Government;  pro- 
viding stature  and  Integrity  to  Communists 
and  pro-Communists  by  church  sponsorship- 
and.  by  clever  and  subtle  operation,  victim- 
ising   many    hundreds    of    non-Communist 
ministers  and  laymen  Into  seeming  support 
of  the  Soviet  dictatorship  and  enmity  against 
their  own  United  States  Government.^ 

I  am  not  guessing  about  this.  I  saw  those 
ministers  in  action— ruthless  Communist 
leaders,  prostituting  the  Christian  ministry 
to  the  evU  ends  of  atheiam  and  oppression. 
They  knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing. 
They  were  clergymen  because  it  suited  their 
purpose  and  U>*t  of  their  superiors  to  be 
clergymen. 
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X  remember  the  occasion  In  1948  when 
urgent  Instructions  were  sent  to  me  from 
Communist  Party  headquarters  to  Imme- 
diately contact  Elizabeth  Moos,  former 
mother-in-law  of  the  now-convicted  per- 
jurer, William  Remington.  She  and  I.  both 
trusted  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
underground,  were  to  work  on  a  special 
project.  The  Job  was  to  organize  a  suitable 
welcome  for  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bight  Reverend  Hewlett  Johnson.  Also  as- 
signed to  the  project  was  the  Boston  cell  of 
ministers,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  unquestioned  by  tlw  Communist  Party 
leaders. 

When  the  dean  finally  arrived  in  Boston, 
I  was  privileged  to  meet  him  under  special 
clrcuntistances — in  a  closed,  secret  meeting 
of  highly  placed  comrades  under  conditions 
that  could  mean  only  one  thing:  That  Hew- 
lett Johnson  was  himself  not  only  a  secret, 
trusted  member  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, but  a  person  of  extreme  importance 
and  value  to  the  Soviet  conspiracy. 

I  remember  another  incident  when  I  sat 
in  a  progroup  meeting  in  the  Grove  Street 
apartment  of  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Fletcher,  Jr., 
or  Martha  Fletcher,  as  slie  was  known  to 
hundreds  of  Boston  young  people  for  her 
youth  work  in  the  Unitarian  Church.  It 
was  my  Job  that  evening  to  lead  the  discus- 
sion on  the  use  of  civil  disobedience  as  a 
Communist  weapon.  Martha,  trusted  youth 
leader  of  her  denomination,  broke  in:  "The 
time  lias  come  when  we  must  be  realistic. 
We  Communists  must  be  vigilant  to  sup- 
port Incidents  oS  civil  disobedience  wherever 
we  find  them,  and  to  initiate  them  where 
necessary." 

So  much  for  the  out-and-out  Commimist 
who  knows  exactly  what  he  is  doing  and 
why.  What  of  the  good  person  who  is 
eagerly  trying  to  Improve  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions?     How  is  he  used? 

Consider  the  public  reception  for  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury.  There  were  many  non- 
Communists  present  for  the  welcome,  all 
of  them  duped  by  persons  they  trusted. 
The  names  of  clergymen  on  the  initial  an- 
nouncement gave  an  aura  of  Christian  re- 
spectability to  the  occasion,  and  unsuspect- 
ing folks  went  along.  Why  should  anyone 
distrust  a  minister?  This  was  unthinkable, 
to  anybody  but  a  Communist,  who  uses  any 
means  to  accomplish  his  ends. 

My  own  church  membership  helped  to 
establish  my  all-important  cover  so  that  I 
could  be  used  safely  by  the  party  in  other 
projects.  Thus,  when  American  Youth  for 
Democracy  vros  formed.  Comrade  Phllbrlck. 
the  Massachusetts  State  Treasurer,  was 
billed  as  a  Baptist  youth  leader.  The  same 
was  true  with  the  Cambridge  Committee  for 
Equal  Opportunities,  Youth  for  Mctory,  and 
innumerable  other  Conununist  fronts. 

Ministers,  too,  were  used  to  allay  any  pos- 
sible suspicion  by  the  public  of  subversive 
activity.  In  the  Massachusetts  AYD  not  only 
was  a  "Baptist  youth  leader" — myself— the 
treasurer,  but  the  list  of  adult  sptMisors  In- 
cluded the  names  of  three  ministers  on  the 
letterhead:  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Frltchman.  Rev. 
Kenneth  DeP.  Hughes,  and  Rev.  F.  Taylor 
Weil.  Many  hundreds  of  decent,  honest, 
thoroughly  loyal  youth  were  tricked  into 
Joining  AYD,  a  subversive  organization  if 
there  ever  was  one,  because  they  made  the 
mistake  of  placing  their  trust  in  certain  in- 
dividuals with  the  title  of  "Reverend." 

A  glance  at  the  Dally  Worker,  Sunday 
WcM-ker,  Dally  People's  World,  and  other  Com- 
munist documents  is  enlightening. 

In  a  single  issue  of  the  Worker  of  Wednes- 
day, January  7,  there  Is  a  report  that  at  a 
Rally  TO  Save  the  Rosenbergs  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York,  2,000  messages  ask- 
ing clemency  were  distributed  •  •  •  signed 
by  clergymen;  an  advertisement  announcing 
a  dinner  honoring  the  publishers  and  stock- 
holders of  the  Worker,  on  January  8.    The 


caption  of  ttt«  advertisement  Is  nroo'M  Din- 
ing With  Rev.  Eliot  White,"  and  a  photo- 
graph <tf  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eliot  White  com- 
plete with  clerical  collar  appears  In  the  ad; 
a  triumphant  editorial  crowing  about  Com- 
munist success  in  exploiting  the  Roaenberg 
case.  Brags  the  Worker,  "conawraUve  men. 
Cathcdlc  priests  •  •  •  Protectant  ministers 
•  •  •  have  spoken  out  for  clemency." 

The  Communist  propaganda  campaign 
surrounding  the  Roeenberg  case  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  single  effort  of  Its 
kind  since  the  Release  Earl  Browder  drive. 
The  direction  of  the  Rosenberg  campaign 
came  from  the  Committee  To  Secure  Justice 
in  the  Roeenberg  Case,  at  1050  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  Ycn-k  18,  N.  Y.  On  the  list  of 
sponsors  of  the  organization  appear  the 
names  of  two  ministers  and  a  rabbi.  News 
releases  on  the  committee's  letterheads  have 
been  mailed  over  the  name  of  a  Methodist 
minister.  Churchfolks  who  hold  no  brief  for 
communism,  but  who  are  understandably 
and  rightfully  committed  to  the  precepts  of 
brotherhood  and  social  decency,  see  the 
names  of  clergymen  on  petitions  or  letter- 
heads and  are  disarmed. 

Petitions  are  one  of  the  commonest — and 
most  effective — Communist  tools  for  enlist- 
ing the  prestige  value  of  the  names  of  unsus- 
pecting victims.  The  orlgl  nting  "Reverend" 
attracts  other  ministers,  whose  endorsements 
attract  others — and  the  propaganda  snow- 
balls enormously.  Many  of  the  signers,  if 
they  discover  their  blunder  later  on,  are  too 
embarrassed  to  admit  that  they  dldnt  read 
what  they  signed,  or  that  the  published  state- 
ment attributed  to  their  endorsement  dif- 
fered In  substantial  detail  from  what  they 
had  signed. 

A  few  courageous  ministers  and  laymen 
have  admitted  their  error  and  sought  pub- 
licly to  correct  them.  The  pastor  of  a  sub- 
urban Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati 
was  one.  Supposing  that  he  was  signing  a 
statement  asking  that  the  11  convicted  Com- 
munist Party  leaders  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  their  families  only  over  the 
Christmas  holiday,  he  was  dismayed  to  learn 
that  he  had  actually  endorsed  complete 
amnesty — and  published  a  retraction. 

It  is  easy  to  see  bow  he  was  misled  In  the 
first  place.  That  petition  to  the  President 
was  prefaced  with  these  glowing  words:  "As 
the  Christmas  season  approaches,  its  mes- 
sage of  God's  grace  to  all  men  of  good  will 
rings  out.  Hope  la  bom  afresh  for  each 
individual  man  and  wou;  n  in  whose  heart 
some  genuine  concern  for  others  is  nour- 
Uhed.  The  dignity  of  the  individual,  the 
sanctity  of  the  family  relationship,  and  the 
worth  of  human  striving  for  the  whole  of 
manfctnd — these  are  the  fruits  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  the  words  that  Tolstoi  made 
the  title  of  a  famous  story  'Where  Love  Is. 
God  Is'." 

A  great  number  of  ministers  fell  into  that 
carefully  planned  trap — mailed  from  the 
post-office  box  of  a  "Reverend"  in  New  York. 
And  on  January  16  the  Dally  Worker  an- 
nounced gleefuUy  that  "181  church  leaders 
representing  16  major  Protestant  denomi- 
nations laid  befOTe  President  Truman  at 
Christmastime  their  appeal  for  amnesty  for 
11  leaders  of  the  Oommunist  Party  convicted 
under  the  Smith  Act." 

Another  recent  piece  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda was  also  an  amnesty  appeal  for  the 
convicted  11.  Contained  among  the  usual 
platitudes  and  lilgh-sounding  noble  phrases 
was  this  gem:  "Increasing  multitudes  of 
people — including  non -Communists  and 
anti-Communists — consider  that  the  con- 
tinued imprisonment  of  these  political  dis- 
senters means  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stotes  fears  the  American  people,  and 
is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  tolerate  free- 
dom of  speech  and  poUtlcal  assoclatton." 
The  propaganda  line  that  the  United  States 
U  a  police  state,  weak  and  shaky,  living 
In  fear  at  you  and  me,  tlis  American  peopl* 


Is  unadulterated  and  typically  brasen  ma- 
tcrtal  straight  from  Moscow  itself. 

Tet,  who  signed  this  petition?  Two  taua- 
dred  and  eighty  prominent  Americans— and 
more  than  28  percent  of  them  ministers  of 
the  Gkispel. 

I  took  the  trouUe  to  telephone  some  of 
these  people,  a  few  of  whom  I  know  to  b* 
non-Oommunlst.  They  were  vague  in  their 
recollections.  When  I  read  the  sutement 
they  had  allegedly  signed,  they  were  horrified. 

How  did  intelligent  church  leaders  fall 
into  such  a  trap?  In  my  file  of  material 
obtained  from  Informants  close  to  the  com- 
rades. I  had  a  copy  of  the  original  letter 
which  had  gone  out  to  these  380  persona. 
Their  memory  was  vague  because  the  appeal 
had  been  mailed  to  them  August  11,  1^62 
(more  than  4  months  prior  to  its  appear- 
ace  In  the  Oommunist  press). 

And  the  persons  who  had  fallen  into  ths 
Communist  trap  then  said  to  me:  "I  remem- 
ber now — but  the  letter  to  me  came  from 
a  minister — and  ao  of  course  X  did  not  sup- 
poae  for  a  moment  •••.** 

It  is  also  evident  that  most  of  them  did 
not  read  the  fine  print  on  the  attached 
statement;  nor  did  they  sign  the  statement 
Itself,  but  merely  a  return  postcard  pre- 
addressed  to  a  poet  office  box  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  victims  were  also  not  aware  that 
the  "minister,"  although  ordained  eome 
3rears  ago,  has  no  church,  parish,  or  stand- 
ing in  the  Philadelphia  area  from  which  ha 
operates,  or  that  he  has  been  flagrantly  as- 
sociated with  a  number  oi  pro-Communist 
movements. 

"Mass  meetings"  are  always  important  to 
Oommunist  Party  agitators,  and  the  use  of 
religious  leaders  here  is  very  helpful  to  the 
Reds.  A  Sunday,  January  16,  196S,  meeting 
held  in  New  York  City  is  typical  of  hundreds 
of  similar  ones  conducted  every  month  across 
the  country.  A  group  calling  itself  the  "Na- 
tional Committee  To  Defend  Negro  Leader- 
ship" presented  citations  to  "Negro  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  for  democracy  and 
peace" — ^noble  objectives  in- anybody's  book. 
Just  in  case  the  high  purpose  should  fall  to 
entice  proepectlve  victims,  a  galaxy  of  stars 
in  clerical  garb  were  prominently  displayed. 
A  minister  delivered  the  Invocation  and  was 
chairman  of  the  citation  committee. 

All  this,  however,  was  only  "cover"  for  the 
principal  objective  of  the  meeting,  to  build 
and  promote  the  prestige  and  standing  of 
top  Communist  Party  bosses.  The  chief  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  an  editor  of  the  offi- 
cial Communist  Party  publication,  Masses 
and  Mainstream.  Paul  Robeson  also  spoke, 
and  was  given  a  citation;  poems  by  Langston 
Hughes  were  read.  One  citation  was  pre- 
sented, m  absentU,  to  Henry  Winston,  who 
was  convicted  in  the  first  trial  of  Communist 
Party  "politburo"  members,  but  who  fled 
after  sentencing  and  Is  now  a  fugitive  from 
Justice.  Apparently  the  clergyman  saw 
nothing  odd  in  sharing  honors  with  a  con- 
victed crimlnal-at-large.  The  mass  meeting 
is  always  good  as  a  publicity  buildup— and 
may  snare  you  if  you  are  not  alert. 

How  can  you  guard  against  being  "used" 
by  forces  diametrically  opposed  to  what 
your  church  stands  for? 

First — and  most  important — dont  go  mis- 
trusting every  minister,  rabbi,  and  priest  in 
the  land.  The  vast  majority  of  clergymen 
are,  of  course,  completely  loyal  to  both  Ood 
and  country.  80  dont  go  looking  for  Com- 
munists under  every  pulpit. 

And  we  must  not  mistake  religious  indi- 
vidualism for  indications  of  subversive  ac- 
tivity. The  traditional  spirit  of  religious 
freedom  so  precious  in  America  Is  of  greater 
value  and  Importance  than  ever  before  In 
the  face  of  the  rigid,  totidltarlan  Soviet  dle- 
tatocBhlp.  The  tradition  of  dissent  must 
always  be  strong,  partlculariy  among  Prot- 
estant churches,  called  into  ezlstenoe  by 
their  fearless  isotsststkms     Tint  tntOoaa 
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must  xMi  be  abandoned. 

AdaalttMUy  tb*  task  of  tba  CSurlcUaa  la 
(UScuit.  Be  has  a  two-way  flgbt  on  bis 
bknds:  He  must  flgbt  agaliat  reaction,  and 
be  nrast  Ogbt  agatnat  being  doped  by  Ceak» 
munlst  greape  wblcb  arc  not  liberal  but  tbe 
gcreatest  and  most  tIcIous  foorees  of  reaction 
In  the  world.  In  view  at  wbat  people  know 
now  at  antl-Ood  ootBnnmlsm  It  would  seem 
to  be  Incredible  tbat  anyone  can  be  seduced 
Into  Its  ranks.  Tlie  greatest  Communist  de» 
celt  of  all  Is  that  It  makes  good  folks  forget 
Its  barbarism  by  talking  of  lU  high  objec- 
Utres. 

Religiously  motlTsted  social  Improrementa 
In  our  great  land  must  nerer  be  quenched. 
The  long  fights  for  social  Justice,  racial  tol- 
erance and  understanding.  poUtteal  and 
ooaaamunlty  corruption — all  these  and  a 
thousand  others  we  Protestants  have  waged 
nuist  never  slacken.  But  let's  be  sure  whose 
leaders  we're  following  and  wbose  armor 
we're  wearing.  The  New  Testament  writer. 
John,  put  It,  "Beloved,  believe  not  every 
spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of 
Ood:  because  msny  false  ptagtuta  are  gone 
out  Into  the  world." 

Bow  are  ]rou.  stnoere  in  your  faith,  aealoua 
In  your  Amerlcanlsnx,  liberal  in  the  truest 
sense  <tf  the  word,  to  nry  the  spiriur*'  Pre. 
eminently,  know  what  you  believe  about  God 
and  about  your  coimtry.  And  know  what 
Um  Communists  believe  and  advocate.  Write 
for  and  examine  the  reports  of  the  Senate 
and  House  investigations  of  Communist  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  Natlona,  education,  the 
Soviet  "peace''  campaign  against  America, 
and  others.  Read  qualified  writcTs  on  the 
subject  of  communism.  There  are  more 
than  300  available  book,  on  the  subject, 
many  of  them  at  your  local  Ubrary. 

A  tip-off  to  watch  for  Is  the  gigantic  switch 
of  policy — for  Germany  when  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact  was  signed,  against  Germany 
when  Hitler  marched  into  Ruaala:  sudden 
^ilfts  resulting  from  Russia's  new  campaign 
Off  terror  agaliMt  the  Jews.  The  true  liberal 
doesn't  easily  change  his  mind.  He  doesn't 
blow  hot  one  day  and  cold  the  next.  He's 
for  his  convictions,  come  what  may.  But  the 
dishonest  "liberal."  the  Commiwlst  or  would- 
be  ConunxinlBt.  changes  bis  dance  to  fit  the 
tune  piped  by  the  Kremlin. 

Dont  be  eager  to  sign  the  readymade  and 
prepared  petition  or  statement  of  any  kind. 
no  matter  how  desirable  its  goal  may  seem, 
to  be.  If  you  wish  to  participate  in  a  matter 
of  national  issue,  it  is  far  better  to  make  your 
own  statement,  in  yo\ir  own  words,  and  tliat 
you  say  what  you  think  rather  than  what  a 
secret  Communist  wants  you  to  think. 

Don't  participate,  without  careful  prior 
investigation,  in  mass  actlcm  that  merely 
looks  good  because  It  parrots  some  of  your 
favorite  idealistic  phrases.  Don't  sign  a  pe- 
tition simply  because  the  name  of  a  promi- 
nent preacher  already  appears  on  the  list. 
Insist   upon   knowing    the    origin. 

Dont  <q;)en  your  church  doors  willynUly 
to  every  civic  or  social-betterment  group 
that  o<Mnes  along;  first  check  and  double- 
check  their  authenticity.  The  Communist, 
from  long  experience,  has  found  a  church 
to  be  an  Ideal  meeting  place.  He  gets  a 
bigger  audience,  a  re^)ectable  platform,  and 
the  cost  is  little  and  often  nothing. 

Never  forget  that  a  Communist  is  a  Com- 
munUt  every  day  all  day.  In  everything  he 
does.  However  evil  and  sinister  hU  meth- 
ods, the  Communist  has  outthought.  out- 
maneuvered,  and  surpassed  In  dedication 
those  of  ua  who  call  ourselves  by  the  name 
Of  Christ. 

If  we  Christians  cannot  In  this  hour  match 

and  more  than  match  the  dedication  of  the 

Communlsu.  then  we  will  loee  the  fight— 

•nd  we  wUl  deserve  to  lose. 

But  we  WUl  not  lose  because  we  dare  not. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 


IN  T  IE  SENATI  OP  THB  UNll'gO  STATES 
Tuetdav.  July  28. 1953 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unao  mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ippehdlx  of  the  Ricoro  a  recent 
artic  e  written  by  Bfr.  Bruce  Oustin,  and 
appe  iring  In  the  Denver  Post,  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Oustin  outlines  the 
ridkn  ilous  manner  in  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  under  Senate  bill  1152.  as  passed 
by  tie  Senate  on  July  IS.  1953,  woiUd 
be  ati  thorized  to  extend  a  special  loaning 
autiK  rtty  for  f  e  benefit  of  131  fur 
f  amii  nrs. 

I  J<  in  Mr.  Oustin  in  the  hope  that  the 

dousi  will  defeat  this  special  privilege 

measire  and  will  reject  the  idea  of  es- 

tabllB  hlng  a  .Republican  fur  corporation. 

Sats  Baucx  Ousmr 

Cox  Kress,  in  1M9.  authorised  the  Secre- 
tary »f  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  fur 
farms  rs.  The  authorization  expired  last  June 
30.  last  week  the  Senate  voted  to  extend 
it  on  a  limited  scale  for  5  years.  "This  ex- 
tenslco,"  Senator  Johnson,  Democrat,  of 
Color)  do,  explained,  "would  Umlt  loans  to 
those  who  already  have  obtained  loans.  It 
would  not  permit  additional  loans  to  people 
who  are  not  already  borrowing  money  from 
the  fiind."  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so 
fantai  Uc?  Senator  Wiujams,  Republican,  of 
I^lawtfe,  in  a  valiant  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  beat  the  bill,  said: 

"Anong  5.000  fur  farmers,  only  304  loans 
are  outstanding,  and  there  are  131  borrowers. 
Any  f  jr  farmer  who  has  been  thrUty  and 
has  pj  id  off  bis  loan  will  not  be  eligible  (for 
anoth  tr  loan) ,  whereas  those  131  who  remain 
under  obligation  to  the  Government  will  be 
perml  ted  to  continue  borrowing  as  usual  for 
living  expenses  or  an.v*hlng  else  they  might 
need." 

Any  private  bank  which  operated  its  loan 
busln<w  the  way  the  Senate  has  voted  to 
contin  ue  the  Government's  fur-loan  business 
would  go  bust. 

Whj  should  the  Government  continue,  for 
5  yean ,  to  make  additional  loans  to  fu&f arm- 
ers  wha  haven't  paid  off  their  present  loans? 
Senat<  r  Jobmsom,  who  was  assisted  by  Sen- 
ator h  :iujxiN,  Republican,  of  ColcM-ado,  in 
puttln  I  the  loan  extension  bill  through  the 
Senau ,  said  that  is  done  In  order  that  the 
loans  1  irhich  are  already  outstanding  may  be 
llquldited   without  further  loss  to  the  fur 
farmer  and  without  loss  to  the  Government. 
Mak  ng    more    loans    to    borrowers    who 
haven' ;  paid  what  they  already  owe  may  save 
a  few    ur  farmers  from  loee.     But  how  it  is 
going  1  o  save  the  Government  from  loss  is  a 
puasle,     Senator  Woxiams  said  outstanding 
loans  oould  be  extended  without  congres- 
sional actlim.    He  said  the  Senate  was  set- 
ting u] .  what  might  be  caUed  a  Republican 
fur  corboration  which  would  make  loans  only 
to  a  borrower  whose  repayment  record  was 
bad  "a  id  the  worse  the  record  Is,  the  more 
we  wii;   loan." 

Acca  ding  to  Senator  Wnj.iAMS,  there  are 
29  fur  farmers  in  Colorado  who  have,  bor- 
rowed 1  mder  114  loans  and  today  owe  9644  - 
471.11,  plus  interest.  He  said  that  21  of 
these  ire  delinquent,  and  that  4  borrowed 
•345.000.  or  two-thirds  of  the  total.  "Two 
of  them  have  borrowed  40  percent  of  all  the 
money,  and  their  total  Is  $260.000, "  he  stated. 
"Both  locounts  are  delinquent.  One  owes 
anothei    $122,000.    He  had  a  scries  of  nine 


This  particular  individual  started  in  lB4t. 
and  we  have  been  loaning  him  money  con- 
stantly. Every  3.  4,  or  5  months  he  has  been 
back  In  the  Federal  tUl,  and  he  stiU  owes 
the  first  loan  he  ever  made." 

Senator  Woxiams  ssld  that  in  lllchican. 
one  fur  farmer  got  43  percent  of  all  the  loaiw 
made  In  that  SUte.  And  he  is  deUnquent. 
In  Wisconsin,  one  got  80  percent  of  the  total 
loaned. 

The  Government  never  had  any  buslneae 
making  loans  to  fur  farnters  In  the  first 
place. 


Stabilit7  ■  CaastitatiMMl  latcrpreUtMa 
Ver$as  the  Jadfe-Made  PoBcj  of 
Stare  Dedsb 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  July  2S.  1953 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  Just  come  to  my  attention  the  favor- 
able review,  in  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal.  June  1»53,  of  the  book- 
let entitled  "Usurpation  of  Power— Arch 
Enemy  of  Individual  Liberty,"  by  Hamll" 
ton  A.  Long,  a  member  of  the  New  YorY 
State  bar.  It  had  previously  been  ap- 
proved, I  am  informed,  by  various  emi- 
nent lawyers,  including  several  former 
presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
this  subject,  Involving  the  presr-  atlon 
of  the  integrity  of  our  Constitution— of 
our  constitutional  philosophy  and  sys^ 
tern  of  government  designed  to  safeguard 
individual  liberty. 

The  author  has  also  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  basic  constitutional 
issue  involved,  from  the  strictly  legal 
standpoint,  and  is  willing  as  a  public 
service  to  make  this  available  to  the 
Congress,  the  legal  profession  and  the 
public  at  this  time;  which  I  believe 
should  be  done  though  Its  pubhcation 
now  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  study  is  entitled  "Stability  In 
Constitutional  Interpretation  Versus  the 
Judge-Made  Policy  of  Stare  Decisis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  this 
study  and  the  above-mentioned  review. 
STABurrr  rw  Constitutional  iNmparrAnoir 

VsaSUS    THE    jTDOC-BtAOB    PoLJCT    OT   StsSB 

Deems 

(By  Hamilton  A.  Long,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  SUte  bar) 
(AuTHoa's   Mon. — This   study    elaborates 
the  discussion  in  the  brief  Legal  Note  whlclt 
appears  at  the  end  of  my  1962  booklet  (orig- 
inally written  in  1951)  entitled:  "Usurpation- 
of  Power — Arch  Snemy  of  Individual  Ub-- 
erty."      (Published,    without   profit    to   the 
author,  by  Purcell  Davison  Co.,  18  Beekman 
Street,   New  York,  N,   Y.)       Its  subject  i» 
Federal  usurpation  of  power  and  the  assist- 
ing role  played  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  commencing  in  1937.      The  booklet 
was  reviewed  at  length  and  favorably  in  the 
June  1963  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
cution  Journal  <pp.  488-490).     The  text  of 
this  review  appears  at  the  end  of  this  study. 


American  Bar  Association  who  then  had  be- 
fore them  the  material  presented  in  this 
study  in  the  main,  though  In  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form.  Understanding  of  the  message 
of  this  study  in  all  its  implications  is  essen- 
tial, it  Is  believed,  to  comprehension  of  the 
grave  nature  of  the  present  danger  to  our 
American  philosophy  and  system  of  constitu- 
tional government — of  rule  by  law  and  not 
by  man,  of  liberty  of  man  against  govem- 
ment-over-man;  this  danger  resulting  in  the 
main  from  the  injury  done  to  this  philosophy 
and  system  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  commencing  In   1937.) 

TH>  QUKRION 

The  Integrity  and  consistency  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court's  pre-1937 
policy  of  respect  for  Court  precedent  in  in- 
terpreting the  United  States  Constitution 
is  the  subject  to  be  discussed  in  this  study. 

The  question  Is,  Did  the  Supreme  Court's 
earlier  decisions  Justify  its  putting  into  ef- 
fect sfter  1936  a  deUberate  policy  of  "reverse 
Interpretation"  of  the  Constitution  regard- 
ing Federal  power  limits.  Involving  In  effect 
abandonment  of  respect  for  precedent  In 
constitutional  Interpretation?  In  other 
words,  had  the  Court  flouted  such  precedent 
freely  prior  to  1937t 

THE  BLXVXN  poiirr> 

Adequate  consideration  of  this  subject 
necessitates  keeping  in  mind  the  foUowlng 
points: 

1.  The  1787  Constitutional  Convention's 
Intent,  which  determines  the  Constitution's 
meaning,  with  regard  to  the  limits  on  Fed- 
eral power  had  been  so  clearly  defined  by 
the  Court,  so  well  established  in  the  light  of 
all  available  historical  evidence,  during  the 
almost  century  and  a  half  prior  to  1937  that 
no  one  could  have  serlovuly  questioned, 
mjch  less  successfully  contested,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  restatement  thereof  in  the  radio 
address  on  March  2,  1930.  on  "States  Rights," 
by  Ftanklln  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of 
New  York.  (The  address  Is  reprinted  In 
full  In  my  booklet  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going Author's  Note.) 

a.  The  Court's  post- 1936  reversal  of  its  pol- 
icy, by  adoption  of  a  new  policy  of  "reverse 
interpretation,"  was  effected  with  the  delib- 
erate aim  of  approving  the  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral power  by  the  two  other  branches  (ex- 
ecutive and  legislative)  over  prohibited  areas 
of  activity  specified  In  the  1930  Roosevelt 
address,  without  benefit  of  constitutional 
amendment — which  constltutee  usvirpatlon 
of  power  by  the  Court  itself. 

3.  The  method  thus  employed  since  1936 
by  the  Court,  of  changing  by  Court  flat  its 
prtor  deflnlUon  of  the  1787  Constitutional 
Convention's  Intent  as  to  the  Constitution's 
limits  on  Federal  power,  permits  changing 
any  and  all  parts  of  the  Constitution  without 
limit,  Ume  and  time  again;  so  that  the  sta- 
bility of  the  basic  law  has  been  thereby  de- 
stroyed. The  power  to  change  is  the  power 
to  destroy. 

4.  The  rule  Is  well  settled  that  the  object 
of  interpretation,  or  construction,  of  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution is  to  give 

effect  to  the  Intent  of  its  framers,  and  of 
the  people  in  adopting  It."  (LoJce  County  v. 
Holliru  (130  U.  S.  662.  670  (1889).)  The 
basic  rule  of  interpretation  is  clear: 

"The  Constitution  is  a  written  Instrument. 
As  such  its  meaning  does  not  alter.  That 
which  it  meant  when  adopted  it  means  now. 
Being  a  grant  of  powers  to  a  government  its 
language  is  general,  and  as  changes  come  in 
social  and  political  life  it  embraces  in  its 
grasp  all  new  conditions  which  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  powers  in  terms  conferred. 
In  other  words,  while  the  powers  granted  do 
not  change,  they  apply  from  generation  to 
generation  to  all  things  to  which  they  are 
in  th^r  nattire  applicable.    This  in  no  man- 


understood  when  made,  are  still  within 
them,  and  those  things  not  within  them 
remain  still  excluded."  (South  Carolina  v. 
United  State*  (199  U.  &  487.  448-448 
(1906)).) 

5.  The  decision  In  a  case  is  what  the  Coiirt 
necessarily  decides  in  settling  the  specific 
issues,  arising  out  of  the  speciflc  facts,  before 
the  Court.  To  the  extent  that  the  langxuge 
used  In  Its  opinion  is  not  necessary  in  set- 
tling these  issues,  what  the  Court  says  is 
merely  obiter  dictum  and  lacks  the  force  of 
a  judicial  determination.  The  positive  au- 
thority of  a  decision  is  coextensive  only  with 
the  facU  on  which  it  is  made.  A  decision 
properly  constitutes  a  binding  precedent 
only  with  regard  to  later  cases  involving  sim- 
ilar facts  and  Issues.  See,  for  example, 
Sturgea  v.  Crouminshield  (17  U.  S.  (4  Vi^eat- 
on)  122,  196.  207  (1819));  opinion  of  the 
Court  by  Marshall.  Chief  Justice;  Cohens  v. 
Virginia  (19  U.  S.  (6  Wheston)  264,  399 
(1821));  opinion  of  the  Court  by  Marshall, 
Chief  Justice;  Ogden  v.  Saunders  (25  U.  S. 
(12  Wheaton)  213,  333  (1827));  reference  to 
this  rule  in  dissenting  opinion  of  Marshall. 
Chief  Justice;  United  States  v.  County  of 
Clark  (96  U.  8.  211,  217-218  (1877) );  McCor~ 
mick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.  v.  Aultman 
(169  U.  8.  606,  611  (1888));  ODonoghue  v. 
United  States  (289  U.  8.  516,  550  (1833) ). 

6.  It  is  important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
the  vital  distinction  between — 

(a)  the  Judge-made  policy  of  stare  decisis 
("let  the  decision  stand")  with  regard  to  de- 
ciding questions  of  common  (Judge-made) 
law,  and 

(b)  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

This  principle  is  that  only  the  people  can 
make  and  change  their  baalc  law,  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  onoe  the  intent  of  the 
1787  Convention — which  determines  the 
Constitution's  meaning — has  been  decided 
in  any  partic\ilar  by  the  highest  authority 
under  our  constitutional  system,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  this  Initial  definition 
of  intent  and  meaning  is  the  Constitution 
and  properly  changeable  only  by  the  people 
by  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  pro- 
vided in  article  V.  With  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Intent  of  its  framers  will,  of  course, 
simUarly  control. 

7.  Regarding  Judicial  decisions  In  the 
realm  of  common  (judge-made)  law.  Judges 
do  have  the  power  to  change  their  minds,  to 
change  their  decisions;  and  the  judge-made 
policy  of  Etare  decisis — though  requiring 
usually  that  the  decision  stand  iinchanged — 
is  not  inflexible  and  contemplates  that  the 
Judges  will  change  it  from  time  to  time  as 
Justice  may  require.  Stare  decisis  is  a 
Judge-made  maxim  of  the  common  (Judge- 
made)  law.  See,  for  example,  the  comment 
in  Brinkerhoff-Faris  Trust  A  Savings  Co.  v. 
HUl  (281  U.  S.  673,  681  (1930)),  footnote  8. 
regarding  common  law  decisions  being  sub- 
ject to  change  by  the  courts;  and  Carroll  v. 
Lessee  of  CarroU  (57  U.  8.  (16  Howard),  275, 
286  (1853))  referring  to  "•  *  *  the  maxim 
of  the  common  law,  stare  decisis." 

8.  The  Judge-made  maxim,  or  Judicial  pol- 
icy, of  stare  decisis  is  not  applicable  to  the 
field  of  constitutional  Interpretation — in- 
volving basically  the  definition  of  the  Intent 
of  the  1787  Constitutional  Convention.  Just 
as  this  intent  is  not  <3-eated  by  judges,  so 
do  they  lack  the  power  to  change  it.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Supreme  Court  seeks  to 
change  any  of  its  original  decisions  inter- 
preting the  Constitution— decisions  which 
have  first  defined  the  intent  at  the  1787  Con- 
vention in  any  particular — ^to  this  extent 
does  the  Coxxit  seek  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion and  thereby  to  act  in  derogation  of  the 
people's  exclusive  prerogative  of  changing  It 
by  amendment:  and  the  Court  thereby  cx- 


tlon  of  power.  The  Judge-made  policy  at 
stare  decisis,  which  necessarily  Involves  the 
judges'  power  to  change  their  decisions  in 
matters  of  common  (judge-made)  law.  haa 
no  bearing  whatever  on  this  discussion  of 
respect  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  precedent 
in  interpreting  the  people's  basic  law.  the 
Constitution,  by  defining  its  framers'  intent. 

9.  No  acts  of  judicial  usurpation,  more- 
over, could  serve  as  precedent  to  excuse  later 
acts  of  visxu-pation  by  the  Court.  No  pre- 
1937  instance  of  the  Court's  violation  of  ita 
constitutional  duty  in  this  regard  could 
serve  as  Justification  for  the  post-1836  "re- 
verse  interpretation"   policy  of   the   Court. 

10.  Entirely  aside  from  the  point  of  con- 
stitutional unsoundness,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  properly  be  said  to  have  indicated  its 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  disrespect  for  prece- 
dent in  constitutional  Interpretation,  of  dis- 
respect for  its  original  decision  defining  the 
Constitution  In  any  particular,  only  by  ex- 
press reversal  of  such  decision;  and.  more- 
over, this  would  have  to  be  found  In  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cases  to  amount  to  estab- 
lishing such  a  policy.  Therefore,  only  such 
cases  as  Involved  express  reversal  are  perti- 
nent to  the  question  here  under  discussion. 
Any  case  in  which  the  decision  conflicts 
merely  in  effect  with  an  earlier  declaion  has 
no  slgnlflcanoe  for  present  purpoees.  partly 
because  this  does  not  indicate  tlie  adoption 
by  the  Court  of  a  policy  of  reversal  and 
does  not  have  the  conclusively  Invalidating 
force  of  an  exptreas  overruling.  For  examples 
of  earlier  oaaee  which  conflicted  with  each 
other  only  In  effect,  see  the  ones  discussed 
in  each  of  the  following:  Chicago  A  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad  Co.  v.  Industrial  CommtS' 
sion  of  JUinois  (284  U.  8.  296,  298-209 
(1932));  Jiosen  v.  United  States  (245  U.  8. 
467,  470  (1918) ) ;  Farmers  Loan  A  Trust  Co., 
Executor  v.  Minnesota  (280  U.  8.  204,  809 
(1930));  Lee  v.  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Railway 
Co.  (260  U.  S.  653,  668-660  (1923)). 

11.  Any  instance  of  exprees  reversal,  more- 
over, must  in  addition  have  been  deUberate 
and  entirely  voluntary  on  the  Coiirt's  part 
to  be  pertinent  to  this  discussion.  It  must 
be  entirely  free  from  any  element  of  forced 
action  by  the  Court.  This  means  the 
Court's  act  In  overruling  its  prior  decision 
must  not  in  any  degree  have  been  due  to  its 
feeling  Impelled,  or  compelled  (to  overrule), 
by  prior  vitiation  of  the  earlier  decision  by 
an  Intervening  statutory  change,  or  by  an 
Intervening  conflicting  decision  of  the  Court 
which  confronted  the  Court  with  a  forced 
choice  between  Its  own  earUer  conflicting 
decisions. 

Okmaax,  uactnnoir 

The  mere  statement  of  these  baste  point* 
and  facts  permits  ready  recognition  of  the 
true  nature  oS  the  Court's  deliberately 
adopted^  post- 1986  policy  at  "reverse  inter- 
pretation" as  to  Federal  power  limits.  This 
makes  clear  the  reason  why  even  a  few  in- 
stances, in  the  century  and  a  half  prior  to 
1937,  <a  exprees  reversal  by  the  Court  of  its 
earlier  decisions — regarding  various  narrow 
and  unrelated  questions  of  constitutional  in- 
terpretation— could  not  properly  be  aaid  to 
have  sanctioned  this  post- 1986  Court  policy  at 
abandonment  of  respect  for  Court  precedent 
through  wholesale  "reverse  Interpretation." 
As  we  shall  see,  there  were  in  fact  in  that 
period  of  a  century  and  a  half  not  even  a 
few  Instances  of  such  express  reversal. 

The  cases  which  have  been  mainly  relied 
on  as  supporting  the  post- 1936  policy,  al- 
legedly sanctioning  a  poUcy  of  "reverse  In- 
terpretation," are  those  listed  in  Notes  1-4 
In  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Bran- 
dels— concurred  In  by  Jiutices  Stone  and 
Roberts — In  Burnet  v.  Coronado  Oil  A  Oaa 
Co.  (285  U.  8.  888,  406-408  (1833) ).  Of  this 
Brandeis  list  at  "overruling"  cases,  those  In- 
volving queettoca  at  interpretation  al  U)S 
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Vhltatf  fltatw  OooAttttttan  Indiide  aB  maA 
esMs  «io«p«  on*  (la  r*  Ayws.  port)  whleh 
were  imM  by  UttltMl  StoUs  SnpraiM  Ooart 
Joatlee  WUUmbO.  Z>oagl«i  In  bis  formal  uid 
lengthf  addran  oa  tbo  subjeet:  "Star* 
Dectato."  on  April  13,  3Mft.  before  Uie  Aaaoelii- 
tloB  of  tl^c  Bar  ot  the  City  of  Hew  Tork.  In 
attempte'a  defense  of  the  Ooort's  poBt-1930 
poMey  here  under  dlsetutfon.  This  Ayen  case 
to  <tf  DO  signlflcance  for  present  purposes 
because  It  (nvolTed  no  rereraal  of  a  prior 
Supretne  Court  dectskm;  on  the  contrary, 
what  was  "said"— not  the  decteion — In  the 
earlier  case  was  merely  "explained  and 
limited,"  nothing  more.  (See  No.  •  in  the 
Ust  ot  casss,  post). 

The  Brandels  list  therefore  Includes  all 
the  cases  which  need  be  considered  for  pres- 
ent purposes.  They  appear  In  the  tabular 
analysis  at  the  end  of  this  study,  where  they 
are  claiwifled  and  analysed  In  brM  fashion. 
They  will  be  referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
analTxed  cases. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  dvcrtng  the 
few  years  between  the  listing  of  these  eases 
by  Justice  Brandels  in  1033,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Court's  new  policy  In  1»37,  the  Co\ut 
consistently  upheld  precedent  with  regard  to 
Federal  power  limits  iinder  the  Constitution. 
This  period  of  constitutional  stability  not 
only  produced  no  line  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  cotild  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
poBt-193«  policy  of  ••peverse  Interpiretatlon" 
but.  instead,  produced  a  series  of  strongly 
worded  opinions  by  the  Court  stanchly  up- 
holding precedent  In  this  connection. 

Careful  examination  of  the  analyzed  cases 
Indicates  that  in  no  Instance  prior  to  1937 
had  the  Court  considered  Itself  to  be  delib- 
erately and  voluntarily  reversing  a  long  line 
of  consistent  decisions  Involrlng  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  In  a  few  cases  in- 
volving overruling  of  a  prior  dedalon,  the 
Court  was  evidently  In  effect  choosing,  of 
necessity,  between  what  had  come  to  be  con- 
flicting lines  of  Its  own  decisions — conflict- 
ing in  effect  only — regarding  some  matter  of 
constitutional  Interpretation;  namely.  It  was 
adopting  one  line,  and  overruling  the  other 
line,  of  conflicting  cases.  This  type  of  situa- 
tion clearly  gives  no  supprvrt  to  the  post- 1834 
policy  of  wholesale  "reverje  Interpretation,* 
of  abandonment  of  Court  respect  for  Coiirt 
precedent,  for  the  reasons  previously  stated. 
For  example,  in  the  1930  case  of  Farmer$ 
Loan  A  Trust  Co.,  Executor  v.  Minnesota, 
cited  previously,  the  Court  indicated  clearly 
that  it  considered  ItseU  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  between  (a)  an  earlier 
decision  in  Blackstone  v.  JTUter  (188  U.  8. 
189  (1903)),  already  in  effect  substantially 
vitiated  by  Intervening  oonffictlng  decisions 
and  (b)  the  latter  decisions.  Regarding  the 
decision  in  the  Blackstone  case,  the  Court 
•Uted  (p.  209): 

"It  has  been  stoutly  assailed  on  prlncl]de. 
Having  reconsidered  the  supporting  argu- 
ments in  the  light  of  our  more  recent  opin- 
ions, we  are  compelled  to  declare  it  unten- 
able. Blackstone  v.  Miller  no  longer  can  be 
regarded  as  a  correct  exposition  of  existing 
law;  and  to  prevent  »n<«»inrter«*-*"'« ♦"£  It  to 
tleflnltely  overruled." 

In  some  other  cases  the  Court  found  that 
Its  earlier  decision  had  already  In  effect  been 
vitiated,  for  example  by  a  change  of  the 
statute  Involved:  so  that.  In  reversing  the 
earlier  decision,  the  Court  was  merely  recog- 
nizing the  fact  of  such  prior  vitiation. 

Th«  analysed  cases  include  at  most  only 
two  clear-cut  instances  of  (a)  express,  (b) 
Hell  berate,  and  (c)  entirely  voluntary  re- 
versal by  the  Court  In  the  century  and  • 
iialf  prior  to  1937.  These  two  are:  Legal 
Tender  Cases  (a  single  fvooeedlng  before  the 
Supreme  Court)  a  ad  the  Gknesee  ease;  and 
In  these  the  Court  clearly.  U  not  exprcaaly, 
avoided  even  the  appearance  of  establtohlag 
a  policy  ci  reverse  InterpretaUon.  (Ths 
Garland  case.  post,  would  make  a  third  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  it  involved  an  element 
of  the  Court's  beins  in  soma  desree  fcweed.  hv 


teteivmlng  statutory  changes,  to  overrule 
the  Mrltar  decision.)  These  two  eaaes,  in- 
volv  Of  enttr^  different  principles  and  prob- 
lems and  separated  from  each  other  by  many 
yean  \,  ware  the  exceptions  that  proved  the 
rale  of  Coort  re^Mct  for  Coxirt  precedent; 
•nd.  a*  we  shall  see,  it  might  even  be  con- 
tended reasonably  that  the  Genetee  case 
fltiou  Id  be  niled  out  for  present  purpoaes.  In 
theei  I  two  cases  the  Court  was  apologetic,  of- 
feree excuses  by  way  of  attempted  Justifica- 
tion, such  as  the  existence  of  allegedly  ex- 
tenu  itlng  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  par- 
tleul  kr  case,  and  indicated  clearly  that  it  was 
not  t  abandoning  respect  for  Coiirt  precedent 
as  a  natter  of  pxillcy. 

In  the  most  famous  pre-1937  case  of  re- 
verse I  by  the  Court  of  its  prior  decision.  Legal 
Ten^trCaaea  (T»U.  S.  (12  Wall.)  467  (1871) ), 
Invol  ring  the  constitutionality  of  legal  ten- 
Oex  icU  ot  Ormgress.  the  Court  reversed  Its 
decii  ion  at  the  preceding  year  in  Hepburn  v. 
OHsiioJd  (75  U.  a.  (8  Wall.)  603  (1870)),  so 
as  U  uphold  the  aeU  but  with  the  follow- 
ing Apologetic  explanation  in  part  (pp.  563- 
564)] 

"T  iat  ease  was  decided  by  a  divided  court, 
and  by  a  Cotirt  having  a  less  niunber  of 
Judgi  •  than  the  law  then  in  existence  pro- 
vldec  thto  court  shall  have.  These 
have  been  heard  before  a  full  Court  *  • 
We  t  ave  been  In  the  hahlt  of  treating 
Invol  ring  a  consideration  of  constitutional 
powe  r  differently  from  those  which  coaeern 
merey  private  right  icltlng  8  Peters  118). 
We  a  re  not  accustomed  to  hear  them  In  the 
abeei  tce  of  a  full  Court.  If  it  can  be  avoided." 
In  bhto  case  the  Court  also  mentioned  other 
polni  s.  all  unsotuid.  by  way  of  attempted 
Justl  Ication.  It  referred  to  Judicial  practice 
In  Si  gland  ot  reversal  of  decisions,  but  failed 
to  mi  tntion  that  Sngland  has  no  written  con- 
stitu  ;ion.  has  no  constltuticxud  system,  has 
no  c<  nstltutionally  limited  government,  like 
ours.  Practice  In  Sngland  U,  therefore,  not 
pertinent  to  constitutional  law  in  the  United 
Stat«.  The  Court  spoke  of  prior  Judicial 
practice  In  thto  country;  but  It  failed  to 
heed  the  vital  distinction  already  mentioned 
unde  ■  point  (0)  and  also  failed  to  mention 
a  sin  ;le  case  as  precedent,  while  Chief  Jus- 
tice <  Phase's  dissenting  opinion  (p.  572)  In- 
dlcat  Ml  clearly  that  In  hto  opinion  no  such 
ease  gdsted,  stating  that  the  reversal  action 
was  *unpreeedented  in  the  history  of  the 
Coiir  ."  In  saying  this,  he  must  be  assumed 
to  hs  7e  had  in  mind,  and  to  have  dismissed 
as  net  pertinent,  the  only  other  case  now  to 
be  diacussed,  which  had  been  decided  20  years 
earlU  r. 

In  the  second  ease,  TTle  FropeHer  Genesee 
Chief  et  al.  v.  Fitzhugh  et  al.  (53  U.  &  (IS 
How.  443  (1861)).  Involving  a  question  of 
admt  alty  Jurisdiction  and  liability  for  col- 
Itolon  at  sea,  the  Court  overruled  its  decision 
In  th  i  case  of  The  Steam-boat  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson (28  U.  8.  (10  Wheaton)  428  (1825)). 
In  O'emillng  it,  the  Court  explained  at 
lengrt:  1  its  reluctance  to  do  so  and  its  rea- 
sons, mentioned  the  power  of  Congress  to 
amen  1  the  statute  Involved,  and  said  (p. 
458): 

"Tl  e  case  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  did  not 
deddi  >  any  question  of  property,  or  lay  down 
any  lule  by  which  the  right  of  property 
shoul  1  be  determined.  If  it  had.  we  should 
have  Felt  ourselves  bound  to  follow  it  not- 
wlths  landing  the  opinion  we  have  expressed. 
For  ererymie  would  suppose  that  after  the 
declaim  of  thto  Court,  In  a  matter  of  that 
kind,  he  might  saftiy  enter  into  contracts, 
tipoa  the  faith  that  rights  thus  acquired 
wouU  not  be  disturbed.  In  such  a  case, 
stare  declsto  to  the  safe  and  establtohed 
rule  c  r  Judicial  policy  and  should  always  be 
adher  nI  to.  Tot  tX  the  law,  as  pronoimced 
by  tbs  Court,  ought  not  to  stand.  It  to  in 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  amend  It. 
wltho  It  Impairing  rights  acquired  under  it. 
But  t  le  dectoion  referred  to  has  no  relation 
to  rig  its  of  property.    It  was  a  question  of 


give  can  dtotiwh  no  rights  of  property  nor 
Interfere  with  any  contracts  heretofore  mad*. 
The  rights  of  property  and  of  parties  wlU 
be  the  same  by  whatever  ooxirt  the  law  to 
administered.  And  as  we  are  convinced  that 
the  former  dectoion  was  founded  in  error. 
and  that  the  error,  if  not  corrected,  mixst 
produce  serious  public  as  well  as  private  in- 
convenience and  loss,  it  becomes  our  duty. 
not  to  perpetxiate  it."  i 

To  repeat,  thto  instance  of  reversal  in  th«. 
Oenesee  case  in  1851  was  evidently  not  con« 
sldered  by  the  Court  to  be  a  precedent  for 
the  reversal  in  1871  in  the  Legal  Tender 
Cases  because  it  was  not  cited  as  authority 
for  the  1871  reversal  and,  as  noted  above. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  said  no  such  precedent 
extoted.  The  force  of  thto  Crenesee  case,  as  a 
claimed  precedent-setting  reversal.  Is  further 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  Court  evidently 
considered  Its  decision  to  be  strongly  influ- 
enced, though  not  controlled,  by  the  pertinent 
acts  of  Congress  of  1790  and  1845  defining 
admiralty  J\irlsAlctlon.  Note,  moreover,  the 
Court's  ststement  about  the  power  of  the 
legtolature  (meaning  Congress)  to  amend 
the  act  in  question.  These  considerations 
permit  the  conclusion  that,  for  present  par- 
poses,  only  the  single  case.  Legal  Tender  CasSto 
(1871),  to  unquestionably  pertinent  to  th» 
preeent  discussion. 

The  case  of  Garland  v.  State  of  Wtuhing- 
ton  (232  U.  S.  642  (1914)),  should  be  com- 
mented on  briefly,  though  not  pertinent 
here.  It  involved  a  narrow,  technical  ques- 
tion of  State  criminal  procedure.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  earlier  decision,  which  had 
upheld  the  technical  criminal  procedure  in- 
volved, was  held  to  be  no  longer  sound  be- 
cause thto  procedure  had  already  been  mada 
unnecessary  (for  protection  of  the  defend- 
ant's rights)  by  prior  changes — sta.tutory 
and  otherwise — made  in  criminal  procediu^. 
Conflicting  intervening  cases  were  also  in- 
volved. The  Court  said  In  the  Garland  casa 
that,  to  the  extent  that  the  earlier  decisloa 
to  Inconstotent  with  the  views  here  expressed. 
It  to  "necessarily  overruled" — thto  being  dona 
"notwithstanding  our  relxictance  to  overr\ile 
.  fdftmer  decisions  of  thto  court"  (pp.  047  and 
646).  The  Court's  word  "necessarily"  to 
highly  significant  for  present  purpoaes.  In- 
dicating that  it  felt  itself  to  be  substan- 
tially forced  by  those  prior  changes  to  maka 
the  overruling  decision.  Thto  case  may 
therefore  properly  be  disregarded  for  present 
purposes. 

It  to  self-evident  that  the  slngto  ease:  Legal 
Tander  Cases  ( 1871 ) ,  cannot  be  soundly  con- 
sidered to  have  establtohed.  or  sanctioned, 
a  Coturt  policy  of  wholesato  "reverse  Interpra* 
tatlon,"  of  abandonment  of  reapect  for  JudU 
clal  precedent  in  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion, of  unlimited  change  In  Federal-power 
limits  by  Judicial  flat,  such  as  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  Coiirt  since  1936.  Certainly 
the  Genesee  case  cannot  soundly  be  said  to 
support  any  such  policy,  even  if  it  were  en- 
tirely pertinent  here.  Taken  together,  theaa 
two  cases  are  wboUy  Inadequate  for  thto 
purpose. 

Limited  space  prevents  full  dtocusslon  of 
each  of  the  other  cases  In  the  Brandeto  list 
which  includes,  as  previously  stated.  Justice 
Douglas'  before-mentioned  Ust  of  cases — tha 
latter  list  overlapping  the  former  exoept  for 
the  irrelevant  case  of  In  re  Ayers.  Lack  at 
space  requires  that  these  addiUonal  cases  b* 
submitted  for  the  reader's  consideration  oa 
the  basto  mmrely  of  the  brief  tabiUar  analyaia 
thereof  at  the  end  of  thto  study. 

even  that  brief  analysis.  It  will  be  seen, 
to  sufficient  to  expose  the  unsoundness  of  the 
contention  that  Supreme  Court  policy  prior 
to  1937  sanctioned  the  post- 1936  "reveraf 
Interpretation"  policy  here  under  dlacuselon; 
because  the  analysto  shows  that  not  a  single 
prior  case  Involved  (a)  express,  (b)  delib- 
erate, and  (c)  entirely  voluntary,  reversal 
except  the  one  Just  mentioned:  L^al  Tender 
Cases — the  Oenesee  case  being  ruled  out  for 
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It  to  sound  to  conclude  that  the  Court 
gave  no  evidence  during  the  century  and  a 
half  after  1787  of  deliberately  paving  the  way 
for  the  post- 1936  policy  of  utter,  wholesale 
dtoregard  for  the  principle  of  Court  respect 
for  Court  precedent,  resulting  In  rlrtually 
complete  abandonment  of  iia  weU-eetab- 
Ushed  definition  of  Federal  power  limits. 

Ttito  ooncluslon  to  supported  stron^y  by 
the  Court's  1933-36  policy  of  constotently  and 
firmly  adhering  to  preoedent.  to  the  long- 
established  limitf  on  Federal  power;  and  thto 
course  was  followed  in  1933-36  despite  power- 
ful pressures,  from  within  as  well  as  without 
the  Court,  to  change  its  policy  so  as  to  b«  in 
line  with  that  adopted  after  1936. 

The  fundamental  point,  (9)  above,  de- 
serves repetition  here  In  closing:  No  pre-1937 
acts  of  usurpation  by  the  Court  could  serve 
as  Justification  for  its  post-1936  acts  of 
usurpation,  by  way  of  the  practice  of  "reverse 
Interpretation."  No  breach  of  trust — no 
series  of  such  breaches — by  public  servants, 
public  trustees,  can  Juatify  a  later  breach  of 
trust,  whether  the  guilty  be  the  President,  or 
the  Congress,  or  the  Supreme  Court  Itself,  or 
all  acting  together. 

The  answer  to  the  question  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  thto  study  to  In  the  negative. 
(See  analysto  of  cases,  post.) 

CHKOWOLOCTCAL    LXST    OF    AIX    CASES     CllEU    BT 

jusncK  saANSKia  akd  bt  jubticz  oouclas 
QjABKn  X).  raa  raiLaoua  BtscossioN.  nr- 
wouvwo   qiusanoMs   Boon   rum   sttprkks 
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«.  (1W5)  JTorffM  y.  OlMe*  BtmU$  (119 
U.  8.  476). 

7'  («)  (ia8«)  Waha»h,st.LovHamidPmetflia 
Ratlwof  Co.  T.  tmnois  (118  V.  S.  88T). 

8.'  (X)  (1887)  Philadelphia  and  Southern 
Steamship  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  (122  U.  8. 
836). 

9.'  (X)  <1887)  In  re  Ayers  (183  U.  8.  448). 

10.  (X)  (1888)  Leloup  V.  Port  of  Mobile  (127 
U.S.  640). 

11.  (X)  (1890)  Leisp  v.  Hardin  (136  U.  8. 
100). 

12.  (1886)  Polloek  v.  FarmertT  Loan  A 
Trust  Co.  (158  U.  S.  601). 

13.  (1814)  Oarland  v.  State  of  Wa^tntrton 
(283  U.  a  642). 

,14.  (1916)  VniUd  States  v.  Nice  (241  U.  S. 
691). 

15.  (1917)  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Co.  v. 
rowers  et  al.  (245  U.  8.  6). 

16.  ( 1922)  Terrsi  v.  Btirlce  Construction  Co. 
(257  U.  8.  62»>. 

17.  (1925)  Alpha  Portland  Cesofnt  Co.  f. 
Massachusetts  (368  U.  8.  303). 

18.  (1980)  Farmers  Loan  A  Trust  Co., 
Exteutor  V.  Minrusota  (280  U.  8.  304). 

19.  (IMl)  Bast  Ohio  Gas  Co.  v.  Tax  Com- 
mission of  Ohio  (283  U.  S.  465). 


1.  (1M4)   The  Umisvme.  Cinelnnati.  and 

Charleston  Railroad  Co.  v.  Letson  (43  U.  S. 
(2  How.)  497). 

2.  (X)  (1851)  The  Propeller  Genessee  Chief 
et  at.  v.  FiVihugh  et  al.  (53  U.  S.  (12  Bow.) 
443) 

8.  (x)  (1868)  The  Belfast  (74  U.  S.  (7 
Wall.)  624). 

4.  (z)  (1871)  Legal  Tender  Cases  (79  V.  8. 
(13  Wan.)  4S7). 

8.'  (x)  (1880)  Kitboitrn  7.  Thompson  'ICS 
U.  8.  (13  Otto)   168). 


A  saAWiMBs  Biutoa  nr  trz  Hxmii  cabs 
The  case  of  HariK  v.  Woodman  (318  X3.  8. 
306  ( 1910) ) ,  cited  by  Bnmdcta  in  hto  dlsseat- 

ing  opinion  In  the  above-mentioned .  Btixnet 
case  at  page  406,  as  authority  for  hto  mala 
prt^Kwltkm  regarding  stare  tfecltds,  oonstl- 
tntes  no  such  atithortty.  '  '"  ^  >  • 
The  Hertz  case  did  not  eveu  Invulve  a 
reversal  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
of  one  of  Its  own  decisions.  "The  case  In- 
volved, moreover,  a  question  of  construction 
of  ataz  statute  only,  not  of  the  United  States 
ConatltuUon.  IXms*  facta  alone  rule  it  ^ut 
so  £ar  as  concerns  its  setting  any  oontrolUng 
precedent,  of  interest  for  present  purpoaes. 


'These  cases  (5.  7.  and  8)   are  correctly 
listed  by  Brandeto  as  merely  qualifying,  not 


overruling,  earlier  decisiona;  per  footnote  2 
of  hto  dissenting  opinion  in  the  |»«vlott8ly 
mentibned  Burnet  ease  (365  U.  8.  803  (1982) 
at  407-408  V. 

•This  Ayers  case  to  the  only  one  In  the 
above  Itot  not  cited  by  Brflndeto. 

Brief  analysis  of  eases 
iNuiaher.  sad  dsssiflcation  by  irttan,  per  preoedini;  Ust] 


Thto  reference  by  Brandeto  to  the  oiAntoa 
in  the  HertE  case  is  a  clear  example  of  un- 
sound general  application  of  a  courtii  state- 
ment which  was  soond  only  as  originally  tn« 
tended^-as  limited  by,  and  applied  to,  the 
facts  before  the  court  when  it  made  the 
stataBMBt.  a—  pelat  aumber  (6)  la  tike  pra- 
vloua  dtacuBBtoa.  ^ 

Here  the  Supreme  Court's  deelslon,/^ras 
merely  that  a  United  States  ClrctUt  COiort  of 
Appeals  to  not  bound  by  the  latter's  ^earlier 
ruling  on  the  point  in  question — note  being 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  (pp.  SU-212)  at 
a  ooatrary  mtln^  on  the  same  question  by 
another  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peato  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  had  been  evenly  divided  on  the 
question  (p.  311)  and  therefore  had  never 
decided  It  so  as  to  create  a  controlling  prece- 
dent  (pp.  312-314). 

CLAssxncATioKs  roa  cuaa  URSDiaWfi  u^i^ 
AMSLTSCB  rosr"      j  '  — 

(A)  Bcpress,  voltmtary,  dellb4«te  ovw- 
rullng  (of  a  U.  8.  Supreme  Qourt  dectoion) 
which  constltutea  aa  authoritative  prece- 
dent, with  regard  to  a  question  involving 
the  meanlog  or  application,  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

(B)  Mere  language,  obiter  dictum,  in  an 
earlier  ease^  optnlon,  to  disapproved — there' 
fbre  no  overruling  pertinent  to  xhia  dtoeus- 
^on. 

(C)  Xarller  oaaet  result  vitiated  by  an  in- 
tervening statute — therefore  no  overruling 
pertinent  to  thto  dlsc\usk>n. 

(D)  Forced  choice  between  prl*r  confllct- 
Ihg  decisions  of  the  United  States  8upr«ne 
Court,  the  earUer  of  these  dectolons  haying 
Already  been  substantially  vitiated  In  effect 
only  (not  expressly  overruled)  by  the  later 
intervefiias:  soaOicting  deGialon(a) — there- 
fore the  present  oase  involves  ao  •vemillng 
pertinent  to  thto.  discussion. 

(E)  Prior  case  dtotlngutohed  on  the  facta, 
so  no  precedent  involved — ^therefore  no  over- 
ruling pertlneht  to  thto  dtoeuaslon. 

(F)  The  Court  made  it  'expressly  cdear  tliat 
It  did  not  consider  Itself  to  be  effecting  any 
overruling  pwtincnt  to  thto  dtocuaakm. 

(A-Z)  On  cucBory  laadlng.  the  oase  ap- 
pears to  balong  under  (4L)  •  but  It  to  ruled  owtt 
for  raaaoos  af>eoifled  in  the  previous  dlscmu 
akm. 


Number 


a... 


#' 

•w 

6 

7 


10- 


A-2 

B 

.A  . 

K 
D,  K 
B.F 


KsUirs  of  quest  ion 


JurWiction  under  iTnlted 
StatM  sUtttto. 

Admiralty  JuriadicUoD.  liv 
hilitv  for  oonision  at  sea. 

Marltiine  Um,  admiralty 
tudsdiotiaa. 

CotutiUitioqalitT  of  lecsl 
t«nd«r  acts,  re  prfor 
ooB  tracts. 

U.  8.  Uonae  o(  ReprMenla> 
livi's'  power  to  puuaish  lor 
opn  tempt. 

A  ?tate  Iraislshirp'y  author- 
ity rp  proviskms  of  ^<onds 
issunl  by  tbe  tit«t«. 

A  Stale  sliUule  rPKulalinx 
disrrimir>atory  rBtlrnsd 
rates,  afrwdnc  lateratata 
comBsros. 

A  State  tax,  on  domestic 
stMtmfihIp  roHipany.  •(- 
fectint  totsrstste  com- 
aeres. 

WVthff-  a  State  ts  s  party 
teaaait. 

Ref(ula(lao  and  taxation  by 
a  State  of  tnti^rstate  U-lc- 
rrsnb  company  almdy 
undM  United  8Ut«sreca- 
toUoo. 


C4Mnmenls 


it- 


■H.-r,! 


-r 


The  Conrt  laild  (p.  S-SR)  fhat  the  ded^slon  tn  the  evliest  of  the  prior  eases  in  quesUwi  had  already  been  vitiated  by  aa 
itil«rveninK  stalute  enart«d  "exHusivdy  irith  an  intent  to  rid  the  courts  of  the  decision  *  *  *"  and,  that  this  nsv 
statute  te  oantn>Ilinx.    The  court  thus  formally  re«iif«t»*d  the  fact  of  sach  prior  vitiation. 

See  numtti  oboui  this  oase  in  tke  itreoedint;  disoiusioo;  alc^u  see  footnote  at  ead  of  this  anaiy^i. 


TM  Ooart  said  (p.  Ml)  that  the  prior  caste  opinion's  "remarks,"  which  are  inooosisteot  with  Us  present  views,  "i 
not  necessary  to  that  detfelon"  and  \m  oNt*r  dirt*)  are  rejected  as  "Incorrect"— meaning  not  controlling  with  regard 
to  t^  preeent  sittialion  wiurta  fairolyes  a  conSktinR  United  States  statute  which  is  wmtroHtef.  ""» 

See  reuutflu  about  this  c&se  in  the  preceding  discusMoo;  also  see  (ootnt>te  at  end  of  this  aaalysis.  "    - 

Eartier  case  dWfrrentlatwl  on  the  tscts  (pp.  19&-197),  the  CVmrt  sayhBt  that  -•  •  •  It  h  no  precedent"  In  the  prwrot  tsM 
in  which  it  U  brid  that  the  House  had  exceeded  IttsotborUy  (no  such  oondusion  in  the  earlier  oaw).  Nets.— Biaadsk 
lists  thLs  caae  as  only  qualifyiox,  not  ovcrrulios,  the  earUer  deoWoa. 

Earlier  case  in  question  held  not  oontrolllnit  here—"'  •  •  in  no  aspect,  can  the  cases  cJt^'d  be  oonslderM  as  govemlnr  tbe 
present  •  •  •"  ease  {p.  «7).  Tbe  Conrt  rave  as  1  reason  (p.  498)  that  Intcn-cnlnj  decisions  had  substantially  vitiated 
the  earliest  deeisian  cited  as  an  autJiority. 

The  State  sutate  h«4d  tinoooBtitutionai  insofar  as  it  is  related  to  interstate  oommeroe.  The  court  stated  that  the  priof 
cases  referred  to  (see  p.  MS)  did  not  establish  any  contrary  doctrine  and  ttMt  tkie  Court  had  never  d^beral«ly  held 
other*  ise  (opinion,  p.  K75;  headnofe.  p.  5581.  The  Court  dismissed,  as  not  oaotroUinc,  the  "gener^  languagfi"  (p, 
saS)  of  the  opinions  In  the  earlier  cases  (seie  discussion,  pp.  586-5T0)  which  was  daimed  to  have  establtsbed  a  contrary 
dootriw.    Nori.— Brandels  lists  this  case  as  only  qualliying,  sot  overraling.  the  earUer  decfaJMi. 

Earlier  case  In  question  is  not  eipreesly  overruled  but  merfly  "considetcdai)d<iueBtiooad"(hsaAaa«e.p.3aB).  QneoftM 
2  chief  n-ounds  there  rcliod  upon  U  reiectisd  as  "not  tenable  "—in  part  because  to  oanflia  with  the  reasoaias  ui  a  stiB 
earlier  case  (p.  S*2).  The  other  chief  pound  Is  not  such  as  can  be  "amrmed"  here  to.  317).  Suboeoittntto  the«wce 
"sow  fvviewiil  "  there  have  been  interventaj  cases  In  which  the  dwWons  are  In  harmoiiy  with  fte  views  here  e» 
(D.  346).    NoTB.— BrsBdefs  Usts  this  ease  asoaly  qualifyini;.  not  overruUne.  the  earlier  dedsiea; 


The  Court  ruled  that  what  was  "said,"  aamely  the  naera  iancuace,  in  tbe  earlier  oase  In  qutsUoo ''mwrt  ks  tokaa  la 
connectioo  with  Its  immediate  context"  (p.  488)  sod  to  "explained  and  limited"  (headnote,  p.  4«)  to  the  light  of  la 

ThTc^  htw  (S  wnttS'iu  dectotaas  In  lDtsrv«ninff  ease,  bad  already  vitiated  the  decMoa  to  the  esrll-r««to 
question,  which  upheld  an  ordioanre  that  "would  now  be  regarded  as  repugnaat'  to  tbe  power  el  i^eofissi  \ 
in  icf  stale  oonuneroe. 


•  WlthwBsnl  tor  thMe  S«s*s  (Mas.  s;4r  aad  U),  *•«  tbe  prrfUm  tftsaisslfm  (precedlm  ths  foregotae  aaslysB)  whlA  exptaias  why  the  only  case  that  b  anquestioosbiy 


A474& 


isbt 
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J  irief  anolytit  c/  eoM*— <:^ntiira«d 
PfUBli  n,  ud  BlMiinwtloii  bf  fettan.  per  pneadiag  Hitl 


Nombflf 


Cknifl- 
mtton 


U. 


OL.. 
»>. 

14.. 


n. 


ML. 


O.D 

O 
B.S 


I> 

B 


Katore  of  qaciitiaii 


ConstltatkmaUtT  otm  8te«« 

lawreKanltaiKaileofBqtMr 

iDToiTiBK  tat«nuu  oon- 

meroe. 
Tedenl    income-tax    bw'i 

eonsUtothMialttT. 
Mat*  crtmtatd  praeedor*— 

K  narrow,  taehntcat  Qoea- 

Uon. 
Power  of  ContreM  to  reca- 

late  mie  oTbquor  to  the 

ladJana. 
A  State's  power  to  refolata 

Intiaitate  laikoad 


ThaCoiar; 
be 
forVt 

ttaao 


I  recalled 

Um  •tatement  I 


th(i 
Headnote  (p. 

theearil  n-eaae 
See  remar  u  aboat  tlila  oaae 


Constttotknallty  of  a  State 
law  recarding  foreign  oor- 
'i  Uoeaaa  to  do  tn> 


poiatloo 

ttaatatal 


A  State  tat  ob  kitcntato 


A  State  tax  on  an  estate's  se- 
eoritieB  (invt^iiig  doable 
taaatkm  by  States). 

A  State  tax  aflectloc  later- 


Tba  Coor ; 
vitiated 
P-flOl;    ^ 

Tbeearile' 
tbe 
(p.  17) 
rated  b] 
»;and 

Tbe  a 
aod 


Intarvening  acts  of  Congreaa  and  I 
I.  see  beadnote,  p.  Ml). 

^  *?k2?"!^"  ^a'Z  '  '  *^J{???'^a'"*  I**  ^if^'  exprwaed  In  that  ease  which  are  Ineonslst^'nt  with 

on  in  this  one  are  disapproved"  (beadnote.  p.  «).    This  is  obviously  tbe  saeaninic  of  the  Courf »  sutement 

VtJ'J^ilT^'!^*^  ^.  ^"^^  -f*»*  ""ews"  expre*ed-in  tbe  earHer  case  "must  be  r«frarded  as  over- 

4!I^.^2^^J°  "**"  'S*-.     The  ease  in  qoestloa  was  distingnisbed  oo  tbe  (acts  (opinioo.  p.  W;  bMdaoto  p. 

I  be  dedston  there  eoold  ol  oonne  have  no  oontroUing  loroe  as  precedent  bore.  v,  ««iu«w,  p, 

:^  I^i?""**^^  eeoflfc*  wftb  nomeroas  faitervenlng  eases    "tod  to  have  been  ovemiled"  (bmdnote.  p  S30y 

Kll?i5!JS^^jJ?^^-?TSr^J?*}Jl!?!!?,J?" J^*^ i£« "'"^  t^>"  (intervening andoSillcUngJ 


ideolion 
tat 


ba  e 
tei  veil  ng, 
'lang  lage 


tall 
Tlie 

see  beadbote, 

cases    wpich 

tionB. 
Seamnarl 


p.  aot)  to  tbe  extent  that  it  "eonflicU  with 
^ —  agree  with  tbe  present  ease.    Notil— 1/  this 
I  Mn  It  would  be  rated  oat  onder  D. 
■s  aboat  tbJs  case  In  tbe  pravkms  Hi«MitT«~v 


Here  tbe 

note,  p. 

ttaoory 
expcesesi 

question^ 
on  tbe 
under 

decision 


te*n2r5lL:?Jj5!lS^  ^  7^'flF^*^^'  ^  *•*•  "*«^  that  K  Is  hi  eonfllet  with  the  decision  here"  (head- 

^Jii^^th^SSS'^^^^^^J^^J^^'''^  ^,'^?^  "»*»  <««eW«>-U>h  bete  an  instance  of  choice 

rSftH?  nf .  rfS^.  y?Py*^  ■  oS^uswo  oommon  *f>  all  the  eases  involved.    TbeCourt  here  said:  "The 

*  rV*?,  ^^?!?*S^A*°  *5!L!^'*  '"^'°*^  **"1  '^  n»a>»d  is  not  wholly  consistent  with  the  views 

«-.!  J^J^^  J?  ^^  5rV*.?"  »nd  in  a  later  oaae  also;  and  tbetelore  "tbe  opinion  tai  that  case  [the 

case]  must  be  disapproved  to  tbe  extent  that  t  to  toi  oonfUet  wHb  oar  decMon  bm"  (o  *7t)  whiXrUt^ 

gt«»ds  of  the  deoMonsi;;  the  wnflicting  cases  m<.^tiooed.    FS^JSe^npiSSSTtSTcai  in^'hTr^^ 

d,  ssiflcation  B  because  It  was  the  opinion's  languagfi,  its  r«asoniArwhi«nSrCoart  dSaoMW^ 

<a  Vas  overruled.    Otherwiae,  it  would  be  ruled  out  under  clasaiflntion  D.  u—wtwvoa.  w  ibm  bo 


•With  reswd  to  tbaae  I  eases  (Nos.  X  4.  and  13),  see  tbe  »„„ 
partktaitt  fcr  pnaont  porpoaes  is  LactI  Teoder  Cases,  No.  4  in  tb« 


previous 


diaaisBiao  (preceding  tbe  fnrecotng  aaalyate)  wbioh 
1  receding  list. 


(Bcprliit«d  from  tbe  American  Bar  AmocU- 

turn  Jomnml  of  June  1968] 

VwmartTsox  or  Pown — Abcb  Emarr  or 

IlCDXVIDUaL  LXBOtTT 

<B7  Hamilton  A.  Long) 
Thla  extremely  readable  bot^et  U  a  re- 
flreaher  oouree  on  tbe  nature  of  cmr  liberties 
and  tbe  blstorlcal  background  of  tbe  poUtlcal 
phUoaofiby  and  exparienoee  of  tbe  times 
vhleb  ivoduced  an  absolutely  new  concept. 
^a,  a  fOTemmmt  of  limited  powers.  In 
wbieb.  Instead  of  tbe  sovereign's  granting 
rlfbts  to  tbe  indlTldual.  tbe  people  granted 
limited  powers  to  tbe  government. 

Tbe  autbor  is  Hamilton  A.  Long  and  bis 
booklet  is  publlsbed  by  tbe  American  Herit- 
age Bducatlon  Corporation,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, not  connected  wltb  any  otber  or- 
yanlaatton. 

In  bis  autbor's  note,  be  states  tbat  In  con- 
eiderlng  Individual  Uberty  "attention  is  fo- 
ctwed  on  its  arcb  enemy,  usurpation  of 
power."  and  quoting  from  Waabington's 
Farewell  Address,  tbat  sucb  usurpation  is 
*tbe  customary  weapon  hy  wblcb  free  gov- 
ernments un  destroyed." 

Th9  discussion  is  in  two  periods:  "1787- 
1986:  A  Federal  Oovemment  of  Limited 
Powers";  and  "Post-183e:  A  Fsderal  Oovem- 
ment of  Unlimited  Powersr' 

If  tbe  people's  liberties  are  doomed,  it  will 
be.  be  says,  because  of  "crumbling  from 
witbin  ratber  tban  assault  from  witbout." 
Be  mentions  in  partlcxilar  tbe  universal  tend- 
ency of  offldals  to  regard  not  the  constltu- 
tlonal  Umlts  of  tbeir  power  but  ratber  "tbe 
limits  of  tbe  people's  submlsalveness."  Tbe 
tblng  our  fortfatbcrs  feared  moat  of  all  In 
tbelr  aiqproacb  In  planning  tbe  new  govern- 
ment was  tbat  all  governments  tend  to  be- 
come  despotic 

Regarding  Patrick  Henry's  sUtement. 
•Give  me  Uberty  or  give  me  deatb,"  lir. 
Long  ••y*.  "Liberty  against  wbat?"  Sucb 
sipisssluns  by  tbe  statesmen  of  tbat  period 
were  the  result,  he  says,  of  bitter  experience 
not  only  with  the  tyranny  of  tbe  gngiiiih 
king  but  also,  and  more  reeenUy.  wltb  tbe 


tyrani  y  of  tbe  majority  In  their  own  State 
legisli  tures. 


a  limited 
pie's 

•In 
in  setting 
that 
feared 
power 

Moreover, 
other 
could 
This 

govem^nent 
says 
was 


ttaB 


the 
In  178t 


Comments 


sUted  (p.  IIS)  tbat  "tbe  anthcrftr'  of  the  earliest  ease  In  qoeatlon  bad  already  been  vitiated—"*  •  •  most 

as  having  been  distinctly  overthrown  •  •  *"— by  nomerous  tatervening,  eonflieting  eaaea  dtad   Tb«*». 

lament  tai  the  beadnote  fp.  100)  tbat  this  eari lest  case  was  "overrated"  means,  in  reaUty,  nolhinc  mora 

(act  that  tbe  Court  recocnlaed  tbat  case's  prior  vitiation  by  tbe  interventaig  oases.  «»oi"mi  more 

-  801)  and  the  opinion  (pp.  aag-«7)  show  dearly  tbat  tbe  Court  did  not  here  consider  Itself  to  be  overruling 

ase  hi  question,  which  contained  nothing  in  conflict  with  the  dedsion  in  tbe  present  case  (p  OS)      ^^ 

>w— » tki.  — .  In  u^  preceding  discussion;  and  see  footnote  at  end  of  ttali  *n«^t(a. 


held  that  tba  earlter  decMen  ta  question.  Interpreting  tbe  eongressinnal  act  hivolved,  bad  alw^y  h«>n 

md  by  administiaUve  rulings"*  •  •  and  it  is  accordingly  overruled"  (opinion. 


(opinion.  P.  S33).    Tbe  3  cases  in  questioa  bad  alnady  been  vitiatad  by  tbe 


become  tbe  law  of  tbis  court' 
eonflieting  eases, 
hi  the  opinloata  tbe  earltereaaete  question  —  •  •  is  now  definitely  diaapprovwr  (opMon.  p.  3l«:  and 

nMo.».  .OK  Aonclasians  reached  te  later  opinions"  ia  tba  biterveniag 
'-'  were  not  ruled  out  for  present  purposes  under  dasaiflea- 


sqilaiaa  why  tba  osUy  ease  tbat  is  unquestionably 


"Ooi  emment 


guiding 


In  1  bis  state  of  mind  the  framers  of  tbe 

Constitution  felt  that  only  by  tbe  device  of 

l-power  government  cotild  tbe  peo- 

llberties  be  reasonably  sectne. 

other  words,  our  forefathers  believed 

limits  on  Oovemment's  power  so 

could  never  grow  Into  what  they 

moet — a   liberty-killing   monster   of 

big  government." 

.  as  practical  men.  they  knew  no 

type    of    constitutional    government 

KTin  the  support  of  the  various  States. 

ipproach  or  conception  of  a  limited 

ament   was    entirely    new.    lir.    Long 

'  Limited  and  decentralised  for  liberty 

motto  of  the  framers." 

is  a  potential  monster,  was 
truth  not  only  in  1776  but  also 
In  the  framing  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Federal  Convention  In 
la.  as  well  as  during  tbe  1787-68 
debates  throughout  America  in 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
to  consider  its  ratification." 
so,  many,  sucb  as  Samuel  Adams  and 
Henry,  vu'ged   that   tbe  limitations 
^  were  not  adequate.    Patrick  Henry 
"Where  are  your  checks  in  tbis 
f    Tour  strongholds  will  be  in 
of  yotu-  enemies.    It  Is  on  a  sup- 
that  your  American  governors  shall 
that  all  the  good  qualitlee  of  this 
It    are   founded.  •  •  •  Show  me 
and  coimtry  where  tbe  rights  and 
of  the  people  were  placed  on  tbe 
ice  of  their  rulers  being  good  men, 
a  consequent  loss  of  liberty." 

tbe  first  10  amendments  were 
adopted.     While  popularly  called 
of  Rights,  the  author  points  out  tbat 
ate   In   reality  a  blU   of   prohibitions 
the  I^ederal  Government  and  "not  a 
Ugbts  granted  to  tbe  people,"  citing 
Fsd  eralUt.  No.  84. 
it  Bir  Insistence  \ipon  these  additional 
safeguards,  Patrick  Henry  and   others  be- 
lieved tpat  "it  was  pure  fraud  to  pretend  tbat 


Const!  ution 
PbUad  dphli 
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and  ovt 
tion,  c  lUed 

Kver 
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exclaimed 
Ooverx  ment? 
tbe  ba  ids 
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be  hon  «ty 
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libertl 
sole 
withou ; 

Accoi  dingly. 
prompt  ly 
tbeBlUJ 
they 
against 
BUI  of 
tbe 

In 


ate 


chmce 


Oovemment  (the  office  holder)  Is  worthy  of 
the  people's  confidence  in  respect  to  Its  be- 
ing benevolent  in  tbe  use  of  power." 

Jefferson,  as  ICr.  Long  points  out.  stated 
in  his  Kentucky  Resolutions  that  "It  is  Jeal- 
ousy and  not  confidence  which  prescribes 
limited  constitutions:"  and  "In  qtiestions  ot 
power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confi- 
dence in  man,  but  bind  him  down  from 
mischief  by  tbe  chains  of  the  Constitution." 

Thus  ICr.  Long  states: 

"By  1787  Americans  in  general  bad  become 
confirmed  in  their  judgment  and  unshakable 
in  their  belief  tbat  In  time  government  al- 
ways creates  tyranny,  that  today's  'benevo- 
lent' government  is  sure  to  be  tom(»TOw's 
despotism,  in  the  absence  of  effective  limits 
and  checks  on  its  power." 

The  method  of  the  much  feared  usurpation 
of  power  was  prophesied  by  Jefferson  as 
follows: 

"There  is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  much 
as  tbe  consolidation  of  our  Oovernment  by 
the  noiseless,  and  therefore  unsaarming. 
Instnunentallty  of  tbe  Supreme  Court." 

Mr.  Long  concludes  this  first  period  as 
follows: 

"From  1787  to  1936,  a  Federal  Oovemment 
of  limited  powers  was  a  key  element  in  the 
governmental  picture  in  America,  as  the 
foregoing  brief  diacusslcm  proves  sufficiently 
for  present  purposes." 

Tbe  period.  "A  Federal  Oovemment  ot 
unlimited  powers?"  begins  with  1936. 

To  help  the  reader  realize  the  fierceness  of 
the  assault  on  our  constitutional  barriers 
and  the  quite  revolutionary  suddenness  with 
which  they  were  broken  down,  the  autbor 
prints  as  an  appendix  a  radio  address  deliv- 
ered by  Ftanklln  D.  Roosevelt  In  1930  while 
governor  of  New  Tork.  The  Governor  bad 
been  requested,  be  said,  "to  talk  about  the 
respective  powers  of  tbe  national  and  State 
governments  to  rule  and  regulate,  wh«e  one 
begins  and  tbe  other  ends."  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  there  were  a  number  of  vital  problems 
of  government  "such  as  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  of  banks,  of  insiu-ance,  of  busi- 
aess.  of  agriculture,  ot  education,  of  aocua 
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velfare  and  of  a  doasa  <»tlicr  Important  fea- 
twes.  In  these.  Waablnfton  must  aot  b* 
encouraged  to  Interfere."  * 

*  •  •  a  • 

"Thus.  It  was  dear  to  the  framers  of  our 
Constltinion  tbat  the  greatest  possible  lib- 
erty of  self-government  must  be  given  to 
each  State,  and  tbat  any  national  admin- 
istration attempting  to  make  all  laws  for 
the  whole  Nation,  such  aa  was  wboUy  prac- 
tical in  Oreat  Britain,  would  inevitably  re- 
sult at  some  futxire  time  in  a  disaolution 
of  the  Union  itself." 

Tet  Mr.  Rooeevelt,  only  a  few  years  later 
as  Prealdent,  urged  members  of  tbe  Oongrees 
to  support  certain  measures  wblcb  be  de- 
sired, saying: 

"I  hope  your  committee  will  not  p«mlt 
doubt  as  to  constitutionality,  however  rea- 
sonable, to  block  the  suggested  legislation." 

Whether  this  reversal  of  attitude  was  due 
to  instability  or  insincerity  Is  here  immate- 
rial. In  any  event,  it  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  Oeorge  Washington's  reference  to  "that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  It 
which  predominates  In  tbe  human  heart." 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Rooeevelt's  utter- 
ances on  this  subject  consists,  says  Mr. 
Long,  "In  tbe  fact  tbat  it  was  a  clear  smd 
accurate  restatement  of  the  long  established 
and  well  understood  American  philosophy 
and  system  of  limited,  decentralized  govern- 
ment."    To  which  he   adds: 

"By  this  time,  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
American  civilization  bad  already  grown 
vast,  complex  and  highly  Industrialized  com- 
pared to  that  of  early  days;  so  this  change  of 
conditions  was  necesaarily  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  his  remarks." 

And  yet.  less  than  a  decade  after  this 
"accurate  restatement."  all  these  fields  of 
activity  supposedly  closed  to  FederaJ  power 
were  completely  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Tbe  extent  of  this  invasion 
and  the  swiftness  with  which  it  was  broxigbt 
about  are  astonishing.  They  are  also  alarm- 
ing for  we  cannot  assume  that  tbe  tendency 
toward  centralization  has  rim  its  course. 

Even  more  amazing,  in  fact  almost  Incred- 
ible, is  tlie  prescience  with  which  tbe  states- 
men of  the  1787  period  predicted  not  only 
such  a  result  but  also  the  very  means  by 
which  It  might  be  accomplished,  namely,  tbe 
power  of  the  judiciary.    Jefferson  said: 

"It  has  long,  however,  been  my  opinion, 
and  I  have  never  shrunk  from  its  expression, 
tbat  the  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Government  is  In  the  constitution  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  an  irresponsible  body  (for 
Impeachment  Is  scarcely  a  scarecrow) ,  work- 
ing like  gravity  by  night  and  by  day,  gain- 
ing a  Utle  today  and  a  little  tomorrow,  and 
advancing  its  noiseless  step  like  a  thief  over 
the  field  of  jurisdiction  until  all  shaU  be 
usurped  from  tbe  States,  and  the  government 
of  all  be  consolidated  into  one." 

Jefferson  feared  tliat  the  general  welfare 
clause  might  be  misinterpreted  as  giving 
Congress  "a  power  to  do  whatever  they  may 
tlilnk.  or  pretend,  would  promote  tbe  gen- 
eral welfare,  which  construction  would  make 
that  of  Itself  a  complete  government,  with- 
out limitation  of  powers."  This  exact  event 
did  occur  when  in  1937  the  Court  did  con- 
firm Jefferson's  fears  by  Interpreting  tbe  wel- 
fare clause  so  that  tbe  Federal  Government 
now  occupies  each  of  these  formerly  pro- 
hibited fields  of  activity.* 

Mr.  Long  discusses  at  length  tbe  method 
by  which  tbe  Court  has  aided  tbis  visurpa- 


*H.  A.  U  note:  Rooeevelt  here  also  stated, 
and  correctly,  tbat  power  over  these  fields  of 
activity  was  prohibited  to  tba  Fsdersa  Gov- 
ernment \mder  tbe  Constitution. 

'H.  A.  L.  note:  TIm  reviewer  means,  ot 
course,  that  this  was  acooDq>llahed  tinder  tbe 
welfare  clause  in  part — tbe  Interstate  oom- 
merce  claxue  baving  also  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  aa  be  indicates  bei0«r. 


tion  of  power—a  method  wbfeh  he  sa3rs  per- 
mits unlinoited  usurpcrtkm.  nils  method 
was  tbe  Court's  abandonment  in  1987  ot 
respect  for  Court  precedent  in  defining  tbe 
intent  of  tbe  Constitution's  authors  regard- 
ing Federal  power  limits;  in  other  words,  the 
Ocrart's  adoption  of  tbe  mle  tbat  it  has  the 
power  to  change  and  change  endlessly  prior 
Court  definitions  of  this  intent.  Mr.  Long 
says  tbis  amounts  to  tbe  Court's  changing 
tbe  Cazutitution,  which  can,  of  course,  prop- 
erly be  done  only  by  amendment,  and  con- 
stitutes tistirpatlon  of  power  by  tbe  Court 
Itself. 

Some  writers  have  expressed  tbe  belief 
tbat  the  possibilities  for  fivther  expansion 
of  centralized  government  by  the  use  of 
the  Interstate  commerce  and  general  welfare 
elatnes  are  apparently  exhausted  and  that 
the  "tisurpers"  are  now  turning  hopefully 
toward  the  attractive  possibilities  of  the 
treaty  clause  through  which  to  make  still 
further  expansion. 

Mr.  Long  does  not  discus;  this  very  in- 
teresting and  recent  phase  of  the  subject, 
but  the  possibilities  of  further  danger  have 
been  made  very  obvious  recently  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Steel  Sei- 
zure case  In  which  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  sought  to  sustain  the 
President's  actlotu  because  of  the  treaty 
known  as  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
present  tendency  to  atmse  the  treatymaklng 
power  would  seem  to  be  one  more  manifes- 
tation of  prcmeness  to  abuse  (power)  which 
predominates  the  himum  heart.  It  is  Indeed 
astonishing  bow  clearly  the  early  statesmen 
foresaw  and  how  accurately  they  predicted 
the  danger  to  tbe  limited-power,  decentral- 
ized type  of  government  they  sought  to  es- 
tablish. Benjamin  Franklin,  after  tbe  ad- 
journment of  the  Convention,  was  asked. 
"What  kind  of  government  have  you  pro- 
vided?" To  which  he  answered,  "A  Republio, 
if  you  can  keep  it."  * 

Mr.  Long  indeed  is  to  be  congratulated  and 
also  commended  for  his  portrayal  of  the  de- 
termined purpose  of  the  makers  of  our  Con- 
stitution to  establish  a  government  of  limited 
powers,  as  well  as  for  having  portrayed  a  dis- 
turbingly vivid  picture  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  purpose  has  been  defeated. 

WiLLUM  O.  McLasxk. 

ScAms,  Wa 


Speddnr  of  Cndv«ts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALxroBMU 
IN  THB  House  OF  RBPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  Julp  2i,  i9S3 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmAet 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxooRB,  I  include  the  foDowing  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  July 
23,  1953: 

SFSAxnra  or  CBACxroTB 

Miguel  De  Cervantes  (1647-1616)  wrote: 
"A  gift  horse  should  not  be  looked  In  the 
mouth." 

John  Heywood  (1497-1680)  wrote:  "A  man 
may  well  bring  a  horse  to  tbe  vrater.  but 
be  cannot  make  him  drink  witbout  be  will." 

It  might  be  well  for  that  learned  and  very 
vocal  radical  Dr.  Robert  Hutobins  to  consider 
the  above  quotatiotu  before  lie  again  emotes 
at  a  town  hall  meeting. 


•  R.  A.  L.  note:  The  correct  definition  of  a 
republic  is  a  representative,  oonstituttonally 
limited.  flOfenuMBt. 


The  Loe  Angdes  SduMi  Board  reftued  his 
336,000  pieoes  of  silver  ao  «w  to  prevent  con- 
trol ot  the  teaching  of  our  children  by  a 
group  of  one  world  zealots  who  desplM  Amer- 
ican patriotism. 

It  looked  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  and 
refused  it. 

Neither  Hutcblns  ncn-  Hoffman  nor  any  of 
tbelr  Ilk  can  lead  our  Los  Angeles  horse  to 
watw  and  make  bim  "drink  witbout  bis 
wtu." 

So  now  go  on  with  the  story. 

After  Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchiiu'  tirade 
against  tbe  Ixis  Angeles  City  Board  at  Bdu- 
catlon, Tuesday,  at  a  town  hall  meeting,  • 
tirade  in  which  be  heaped  rtdlcxUe  and  abuse 
on  the  patriotic  members  of  tbis  board  for 
rejecting  tbe  Ford  Foundation  $336,000  grant 
for  a  teacher  recruitment  program,  it  is  easy 
to  luderstand  why  he  is  a  more  or  less  dis- 
credited Individual  In  the  field  of  education. 

Witbout  amplifying  tbe  basis  for  bis  in- 
timations be  said,  in  part: 

"One  wonders  whether  the  real  problem 
of  education  in  Los  Angeles  is  ZK>t  recaptur- 
ing tbe  schools  from  the  crackpots,  from  tbe 
small  but  vocal  minorities  who  are  impoalng 
tbeir  prejudices,  and  very  ignorant  prejudices 
they  are,  on  tbe  children  of  tbe  city." 

At  no  point  In  his  bitter  harangue  did  be 
make  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
reason  the  city  board  of  education  rejected 
the  Ford  grant,  as  explained  forthrlgbtly  and 
objectively  by  Board  Member  Mrs.  Edith  X. 
Stafford,  was: 

"Tlxe  teckcber-reczultment  program  finally 
was  rejected  because  of  delays  in  getting  it 
started.  •  •  •  The  strong  objectiona  to  the 
project  were  many — but  back  of  It  all  was 
UNSSOO  and  tbe  infiltration  of  our  schools 
with  'one  world'  propaganda  and  the  deatb 
of  patriotism. 

"It  was  a  plan  by  which  the  board  of  edu- 
cation would  have  helped  to  create  a  pro- 
gram over  which  It  would  have  no  direct 
control  and  no  power  to  terminate  It  once  it 
was  set  up.  •  •  • 

"We  would  have  promised  long-term  as- 
signments to  emergency  teachers  over  a 
period  of  5  years  without  ever  exercising  con- 
trol over  their  selection.  It  was  a  contract 
to  hire  persons  unknown." 

Surely  Mrs.  Stafford's  explanation  of  why 
tbe  board  rejected  the  program  is  clear, 
honest,  and  praiseworthy. 

Why  did  Dr.  Hutobins.  who  Is  so  prone  to 
scream  of  "cradltpots."  not  answer  any  at 
these  logical  arguments  in  bis  barangxie? 

Why  did  he.  Instead,  rant  and  fume  at 
tbe  action  of  the  board  in  throwing  out  tbe 
UNXSOO  schoolcbildren-indoctrlnation  pro- 
gram in  Los  Angeles  schools — and  in  its  place 
teach  tbe  good  points  of  UNBSOO  in  their 
true  light — witbout  giving  them  credit  for 
action  which  has  drawn  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  DAR,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  other  patriotic  organizations? 

Dr.  Hutcblns  is  a  stormy  petrel  all  right— 
whether  aa  an  educates,  a  prc^Mtganda  dis- 
tributor, or  a  rabbis  rouser — but  when  be 
starts  talking  about  crackpots  he  should  look 
closely  at  bis  own  presentation  of  tbe  educa- 
tional program  facing  Los  Angelss  schools. 


Comnnaism  and  the  G>Dece  Stadeat 


EXTEHtSlGS  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOOTH  CAXOLINA 

IN  TBS  HOUSB  OF  RXPRKSBfTATIVBI 

Tuesday,  JuJv  29, 1953 

Mr.  DORM  of  South  CTanriina.    Ur. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
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remaps  in  the  Rcookd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

Ooaunnrtsac  amb  not  CcuMtm  gruiiawT 
(By  J.  Sdgar  Hoover,  Director.  Federal  Bureau 
ot  Investigation) 
Toil,  the  college  student,  whether  ot  not 
you  realise  It.  are  the  rich  earth  which  the 
communist  conspirator  hopes  to  fill.  To\ir 
mind  Is  the  soil  In  which  he  hopes  to  Implant 
alien  seed.  Tour  subsequent  acts  are  the 
products  whose  growth  he  strives  to  direct. 
The  harvest  which  he  seeks  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  democratic  processes  of  govern- 
nent. 

What  then,  can  you,  the  college  student,  do 
about  communism?  Awareness  of  danger  Is 
the  first  requisite  to  combating  that  danger. 
Tint,  then,  know  your  enemy.  That  neces- 
sitates learning  what  commimlsm  really 
means,  not  what  Its  apologists  say  It  means. 
How  Is  one  to  separate  truth  from  propa- 
ganda? I  can  only  say.  "Set  yourself  the 
task  of  developing  a  free  mind — a  mind 
Which  seeks  facts.**  Ehich  a  mind  accepts 
neither  the  minority  version  nor  the  ma- 
jority version;  It  seeks  and  considers  evi- 
dence. It  Is  not  satisfied  untU  Irrefutable 
evidence  points  out  the  road  which  leads  to- 
ward Irrevocable  truth. 

When  you  have  learned  everything  possible 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  escaped 
from  XTtopla— where  they  learned  the  bitter 
difference  between  promise  and  reality — then 
steep  yourself  in  the  history  of  America.  Go 
back  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  Its  origins. 
Read  the  documents,  books,  and  letters  of 
the  Immortal  giants  who.  with  faith  and 
prayer  ai^d  Idealism,  shaped  and  molded  a 
form  of  government  which  Is  a  contlnuo\i8 
expression  of  faith  In  the  Individual.  There 
you  will  learn  that  true  Americanism  is  an 
act  of  faith — an  overwhelming  belief  that  the 
Individual  man,  with  God's  help,  is  an  In- 
telligent being  capable  of  self-rule.  That 
faith  Is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
American  form  of  government. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  the  struggle  lies  be- 
tween the  sptrltxud  and  the  material.  The 
Oomm\inlst  seeks  to  rob  you  of  your  birth- 
right by  destroying  your  faith  In  our  repub- 
lic. The  mess  of  pottage  which  he  offers  in 
tempting  the  weak,  the  shallow,  and  the 
shortsighted  Is  the  Illusory  promise  of  ma- 
terial secxirity — the  security  of  the  slave.  The 
Communist  offensive  must  never  be  under- 
estimated, for  that  promise  has  seduced  mil- 
lions of  people  snd  the  ultimate  objective  is 
to  swing  all  the  peoples  of  the  globe  Into  the 
Communist  orbit.  Like  the  confidence  man. 
therefore,  the  Cotnmimist  labors  incessantly 
to  get  his  victims  in  the  proper  frame  of 
mind — to  "set  up  the  suckers  for  the  kill." 
DUlgently  and  indiscriminately  he  pours  his 
eorroslve  add  of  disunity,  hatred,  and  dis- 
content over  the  worker,  the  professor,  the 
artisan,  the  student. 

What  can  jrou  do  to  CMnbat  it? 
Communism  is  the  antithesis  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  Indorse  communism  is  to  deny 
all  the  tenets  of  Christianity — the  great 
teachings  which  have  guided  our  civilisation 
dxirlng  the  dark  ages  of  mankind's  long,  up- 
ward climb  toward  the  light.  Tou  can  b« 
Christian. 

Communism  Is  Immoral.  The  Communist 
teaches  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 
Tou  can  hve  positively.  Tou  can  promote 
the  dynamic  morality  which  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  a  free  nation. 

Communism  seeks  "fronts."  Dont  provide 
protective  coloring  for  sxibverslve  CHganiza- 
tlons  by  being  an  indiscriminate  "Joiner." 
Ascertain  the  ultimate  objectives  of  groups 
^rtilch  mouth  platitudes  and  espouse  causes 
before  you  lend  the  strength  of  your  name  to 
their  petitions  and  their  roUs. 
^  0°°"n«n<sm  feeds  on  Ignorance.  Be  in- 
formed. Never  yield  to  the  disastrous  luxury 
of  emotional  or  "Xuxsy"  thinking.  Stick  to 
the  facts. 


Coiununlsmi 


the 


seeks  change.   It  would  make 
sfate  the  master  and  the  Individual  the 
Tou.  therefore,  need  to  gain  a  true 
of  the  republic  in  which  the 
Individual  is  the  key.    Our  form  of  govem- 
Is  only  as  good  as  the  people  m  It. 
.    it  cannot  be  perfect.    But  ac- 
Intelllgent  effort  has  made  it  func- 
such  a  manner  that  it  has  been  the 
and   the  envy  of  the  world.     You 
future  In  your  hands.    Be  a  cru- 
for  democracy. 
Coiiununlsm  lives  on  lies.    It  corrodes  hon- 
or, distroys  integrity,  and  subverts  all  the 
quall^es  which  combine  in  an  individual  to 
in  the  truest  sense,  a  man.    Wher- 
here  is  an  honest  man,  there  Is  an 
of  strength.    Live  honorably. 
Lastly,  communism  wears  a  cloak  of  many 
Learn  to  recognize  these  colors,  and 
of  yours  will  tend  to  bring  to  fruition 
dfstructlve  harvest  which  the  C<»nmu- 
!ks,  and  toward  which  all  bis  efforts 
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Son  th  Carolina:  A  State  Trantformeil 


EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 
or 

ON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or  SOUTH  CASOLZIf  A 

'  PHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEatTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr J  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  Members  of  the 
Hous<  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress.  It 
Is  tru !  in  every  industry.  I  believe  that 
the  fiirmers  of  this  country  have  gen- 
erally come  to  realize  this  fact  in  the  field 
of  agi  Iculture.  They  know  that  in  agri- 
cultui  e,  like  all  other  Industries,  progress 
is  paramount  to  existence.  Farmers 
know  hat  they  cannot  stand  stiU.  Farm- 
ers re  lognize  the  fact  that  they  must  go 
forward  or  else  they  will  go  backward. 
Seven  il  years  ago  the  farmers  of  my 
State  of  South  Carolina  determined  that 
they  1  rould  no  longer  be  a  backward  peo- 
ple sttisfled  with  living  in  a  one-crop 
agricultural  section. 

The  primary  cause  for  this  determina- 
tion o^  the  part  of  South  Carolina  farm- 
ers wis  brought  about  by  a  statewide 
plann  ng  and  educational  program  of 
Clems  >n  College.  The  efforts  of  this  fine 
agricultural  and  mechanical  school,  lo- 
cated at  Clemson.  S.  C.  has  taught  the 
f arme  rs  of  my  State  to  not  only  believe 
In  but  practice  rotation  of  crops  as  well 
as  divsrsified  and  mechanized  farming. 
Today  livestock  farms  are  located 
throughout  the  State,  and  pasturelands 
are  f aj  t  replacing  cottonflelds.  Last  year 
more  han  1  million  turkeys  were  pro- 
duced in  South  Carolina.  Pulpwood 
markeis  are  located  eversrwhere.  and, 
conse<;  uently.  what  was  eroded  waste- 
land ii  now  producing  trees. 

Prol  ably  the  most  effective  results  of 
the  ec  ucaUonal  program  of  our  State 
agrlcu  ture  college  is  f  oimd  in  the  spirit 
and  fe  fling  of  the  people.  The  small,  as 
well  as  the  large,  farmer  is  seeking  and 
practicing  modem  methods.  He  is  de- 
termined not  only  to  make  a  living  on 
the  f ai  m  but  also  to  make  a  profit  and 
pducatj  his  children.  This  spirit  gives 
him  a  feeling  of  security  and  hope  for 
the  f  ut  Lire,  which  brings  satlaf  action  and 
happix  ess  to  the  home. 


The  following  article,  written  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Poe,  and  recently  published  in 
the  Progressive  Farmer,  entitled  "South 
Carolina:  A  State  Transformed,"  throws 
great  light  on  this  subject.  The  article 
follows: 

South  Carolina  Is  a  State  with  many  faces. 
I  stood  recently  in  the  sweltering  heat  of 
a  vast  Calhoun  Coxmty  wheatfield  watching 
a  giant  self-propelled  combine  gobbling 
golden  grain,  and  I  saw  spread  before  me 
the  face  of  Kansas.  I  drove  Into  the  midst 
of  600  Sumter  County  Herefords  and  could 
have  sworn  I  was  on  a  Texas  ranch. 

I  saw  300  sleek  Guernseys  grazing  on  Bam- 
berg County  clover.  200  graceful  Jerseys  near 
a  Newberry  County  tMrook,  and  the  land  that 
lay  before  me  was  Wisconsin.  I  viewed  Cam> 
den's  sprawling  Du  Pont  plant,  and  It  had 
the  look  of  Michigan. 

I  strolled  among  the  Iris  In  a  Sumter 
garden,  and  to  me  it  was  Eden.  I  neared 
the  entrance  of  Aiken's  awsome  H-bomb 
plant,  and  felt  that  I  approached  the  gates 
of  heU. 

It's  no  wonder  that  one  finds  strange  new 
visages  in  the  South  Carolina  of  today  For 
the  State  is  undergoing  an  Ammting  trans- 
formation as  it  finds  a  new  and  better  way 
of  doing  things. 

Take  mechanisation .  for  instance.  In  one 
South  Carolina  county  a  single  dealer  sold 
36  self-propelled  combines  this  spring  for 
prices  ranging  >om  93.000  to  sa.OOO.  Tom 
Morgan,  youngla.^  assistant  director  of  the 
Clemson  &ctenslon  Service,  teUs  how  these 
machines  typify  progress:  "When  I  was  a 
farm  boy  we  cut  grain  with  a  hand  cradle. 
It  took  a  good  man  to  cut  3  acres  a  day. 
A  combine  like  some  of  oxir  farmers  are  now 
using  covers  60  acres  a  day.  It  does  the 
work  of  many  men.  and  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  be  a  great  grain  State." 

J.  W.  Guess.  Bamberg  County,  used  to  work 
160  mules.  Today  he  gets  more  work  done 
better  with  17  tractors.  Other  Palmetto 
farmers  are  doing  likewise.  The  number 
of  tractors  In  South  Carolina  has  Increased 
from  1.700  in  1930  to  over  40,000  today,  while 
the  number  of  m\iles  is  dropping  at  a  steady 
rate  of  about  6,000  a  year.  "My  mules  sme 
have  it  easy,"  a  mechanized  Aiken  County 
farmer  told  me.  "I  paid  1700  for  a  pair  of 
them  a  few  years  ago.  Today  I  can't  give 
them  away." 

Consider  livestock.  -In  l«3e."  says  Sum- 
ter County  Agent  Tommy  Bowen,  "I  had  to 
go  outside  the  county  to  find  16  steers  for 
a  4-H  Club  project.  I  coiild  count  the  live- 
stock farms  In  this  county  on  my  fingers — 
In  fact,  almost  count  the  cattle  on  my 
fingers.  Today  we  have  many  farmers  with 
more   than   100  head   of  cattle  each." 

South  Carolina  had  a  near-reocH-d  total  of 
427,000  cattle  on  farms  last  year.  It  is  pro- 
ducing enough  grade-A  milk  to  meet  the  bot- 
tled-mllk  needs  of  all  its  people.  Tet  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  State  was  importing  a  large 
portion  of  the  milk  its  people  drank. 

What  about  pasture?  The  State  now  has 
more  area  in  improved  permanent  pastture 
and  annual  grazing  than  it  has  acres  in  cot- 
ton. Pastures  that  once  were  patches  of 
weeds  fenced  in  are  now  producing  ample 
grazing,  hay,  and  sUage  to  meet  basic  feed 
needs.  And  with  experience  in  livestock  has 
come  the  hard-earned  lesson  that  farmers 
must  manage  forage  crops  with  foresight 
and  care  to  meet  the  ravages  of  freezes  and 
droughts.  "Growing  26  percent  more  feed 
than  you  think  you'll  need, "  in  Dr.  Tait 
Butler's  fine  phrase.  Is  becoming  standard 
South  Carolina  practice. 

Poultry  in  the  State  is  keeping  pace  with 
livestock.  South  Carolina  last  year  produced 
a  new  high  of  mm-e  than  l  million  turkeys 
compared  with  less  than  200,000  10  years 
ago;  and  16  million  commercial  broilers  com- 
pared with  less  than  1  million  16  years  ago. 
Poultry  Is  proving  a  iMtent  force  In  the  drive 
to  balance  farm  income. 
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Nor  should  anyone  think  for  a  minute  that 
new  emphasis  on  livestock  and  poultry  has 
cut  crop  production.  In  the  last  20  years 
per  acre  yield  of  fiue-cured  tobacco  has  been 
doubled  from  650  pounds  to  more  than  1.300 
poimds  with  a  sharp  Increase  in  quality. 
Cotton  averaged  306  pounds  lint  per  acre 
1943-52  as  compared  with  376  pounds  1933- 
42.  In  the  last  10  years  oat  yield  has  In- 
creased from  23  bushels  per  acre  to  30  bush- 
els; wheat,  from  13  bushels  to  20;  and  com 
yielded  from  14  bushels  to  30.  Acreage  In 
soybeans  produced  for  oU  has  trebled  dur- 
ing the  last  6  years.  I^Mt  year  the  crop 
reached  a  record  output  of  over  1  mlUlon 
bushels.  And  peaches  continue  to  bring  in 
income  that  ranks  South  Carolina  among  the 
top  peach  States. 

Accompanying  the  State's  movement  to- 
ward diversified  farming  has  come  a  heart- 
warming Improvement  in  land  management 
and  soil  conservation.  Contour  farming, 
strip  cropping,  drainage,  terracing — these  are 
healing  the  scars  of  a  century  of  all-out  cot- 
ton farming.  Twenty-five  million  pines  a 
year  are  being  set  on  the  State's  idle  acres. 
County  forestry  oommlttees  vigilantly  guard 
against  the  scoiuge  ot  fir*.  Selective  cutting 
of  timber  and  sale  by  competitive  bids  are 
proving  their  worth  in  cold  cash.  Ten  daily 
pulpwood  markets  make  It  as  easy  for  a 
farmer  to  sell  a  load  of  pulpwood  as  a  doaen 
eggB. 

So  much  for  statistics.  Even  a  casual 
visitor  to  South  CanAlna  doesnt  need  them 
to  convince  him  that  the  State  Is  marking 
double  time  toward  a  new  and  better  day. 

He  sees  it  In  Columbia's  million-dollar 
produce  market  which  Is  but  one  of  several 
facilities  provided  by  the  SUte  Marketing 
Commission  to  help  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts keep  pace  with  their  production. 

He  sees  it  in  the  disappearance  of  former 
tenant  shacks  that  have  been  bulldosed  down 
to  make  way  for  pasture,  and  their  gradual 
replacement  by  decent  tenant  housing.  He 
sees  it  in  a  network  of  highways  of  which 
any  State  might  well  be  proud. 

He  sees  it  In  hundreds  of  television  aerials 
atop  well  landscaped  farm  homes.  He  finds 
It  in  prosperous  small  towns  with  tree- lined 
streets.  He  sees  It  in  scores  of  modem 
schoolhousee — those  for  Negroes  equally  as 
good  as  those  for  whites. 

Most  clearly,  perhaps,  the  visitor  finds  evi- 
dence of  the  State's  surge  of  progress  In  the 
Increased  vigor  of  its  people.  Tm  thirsty  for 
knowledge."  a  self-made  Anderson  County 
farmer  told  me.  And  hs  took  me  on  a  tour 
of  his  prosperous  farm  and  home  that  would 
have  convinced  a  cynic  that  this  farmer  was 
not  OD\j  seeking  knowledge,  but  finding  it. 
And  not  only  finding  knowledge,  but  convert- 
ing it  Into  healthier,  happier  living. 

It  is  such  as  they  who  are  changing  the 
face  of  a  State — quickening  the  beat  of  Its 
heart. 


Bishop  Oxaam  tmd  the  Conuuttee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALirotMu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
oKD.  I  include  the  fcdlowlng  editorial  from 
the  Santa  Monica  (Calif. )  Evening  Out- 
look of  Friday,  July  24,  1953: 

BxSHOr  OZNAM  AMD  THS  COMMXTnl 

It  is  an  old  military  maxim  that  the  best 
defense  Is  counterattack.  No  less  familiar 
is  the  observation,  which  Shakespeare  made, 
that  a  witness  may  protest  too  much.  Both 
are  called  to  mind  by  the  appearance  of 


Bishop  G.  &t>mley  Osnam  before  the  Houss 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

This  ai^iearance  followed  the  Bishop's 
militant  demands  that  he  be  given  a  hearing, 
and  that  the  committee  apologise  for  having 
slandered  him.  Actually  his  quarrel  with 
this  and  other  investigating  committees  is 
an  old  one.  antedating  the  first  action  of 
House  investigators  of  citing  him  for  mem- 
bership In  Communist  fronts.  The  pertinent 
question  is — did  the  ooounittee  slander  him 
in  pointing  up  the  n\mierous  Cotnmunlst 
front  organizations  which  he  had  Joined 
over  a  long  period? 

In  his  testimony  this  week  before  the  com- 
mittee. Bishop  Oxnam  made  brilliant  use  of 
the  tactic  of  forcing  the  committee  to  an- 
swer another,  substitute,  question.  Could 
they  prove  that  he  had  ever  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party?  The  committee, 
no  member  oC  which  had  ever  accused 
Bishop  Oxnam  of  being  an  actual  Commu- 
nist, had  to  acquit  him  of  any  such  charge. 
The  bishop  followed  up  with  a  vigorous  at- 
tack designed  to  show  that  he  had  been 
slandered. 

Then  the  committee  put  some  questions 
to  the  bishop  about  his  enthusiastic  wlUing- 
ness  to  work  with  organizations  which  had 
been  declared  subversive.  The  bishop  an- 
swered that  at  the  time  he  Joined  them  they 
were  not  known  to  be  subversive.  But  didn't 
their  membership  Include  numeroiis  persons 
whom  the  bishop  must  have  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  extreme  left?  The  bishop 
had  a  good  answer  for  that  one,  too. 

His  performance  throughout  was  wcvthy 
of  an  accomplished  actor  and  propagandist 
and  was  supported  by  a  gallery  of  Oxnam 
sjrmpathizers  who  had  evidently  been  re- 
cruited for  the  occasion.  It  is  dUBcult  not 
to  conclude  that  he  scored  at  least  a  taotloal 
victory. 

But  has  Bishop  Oxnam  actually  emerged 
triumphant  from  this  encounter?  Has  he 
cleared  himself  of  the  charge — ^the  only  one 
ever  made  by  the  conuntttee — that  he  was 
the  willing  dupe  of  leftwing  social  reformers 
Including  the  Communists?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  that  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans he  h&s  protested  too  much. 

We  grant  the  right  of  Bishop  Oxnam  and 
of  every  other  clergyman  to  seek  to  reform 
the  existing  social  order.  But  we  wonder 
whether  a  man  who  makes  that  his  chief  in- 
terest would  not  find  his  true  vocation  In 
the  political  arena,  rather  than  in  the  dif- 
ficult and  laborious  service  of  helping  human 
beings  to  realize  that  they  are  souls  inhabit- 
ing mortal  bodies,  living  briefly  at  best  on 
this  imperfect  earth,  doomed  to  svtfferlng 
and  error,  and  redeemable  only  through 
divine  love. 


Reorfaniiation  Plaa  No.  8 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  coifMBcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
July  17, 1  spoke  before  this  House  in  op- 
position to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8. 
which  would  separate  the  International 
Information  Administration  from  the 
Department  of  State.  At  that  time  I  de- 
plored the  fact  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  had  inadequate  informa- 
tion to  reach  a  considered  Judgment  on 
this  reorganization  plan. 

I  intend  today  to  supplement  the  re- 
marks I  previously  made  in  urging  the 
rejection  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8. 


On  March  18  of  this  year.  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  ain>eared  before  a  sub. 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  During  the  course  ot 
his  testimony  Mr.  Dulles  unequivocally 
stated  that  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  Department  awaited  a  report  by 
the  Rockefeller  committee.  Mr.  Dulles 
said,  and  I  quote; 

They —  ' 

Meaning  the  Rockefeller  commlttee~> 
are  studying  the  question  as  to  whether  th« 
Information  Service.  Including  the  Voice  of 
America,  should  all  or  In  part  remain  under 
State  Department  auspices. 

The  Secretary  of  State  went  <m  to  say 
that  the  future  of  the  Information  Serv- 
ice was  so  obscure  that  until  there  wa« 
some  reorganization  decision  "it  is  fool- 
ish to  think  of  appropriating  for  the 
future." 

Four  months  after  Mr.  Dulles'  appear* 
ance  before  the  House  subcommittee,  on 
June  1, 1953,  the  President  submitted  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  8  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  no 
details  of  the  Rockefeller  report  had 
been  made  public. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations  of  the  House  held  hearings 
on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  on  June 
22,  23.  and  24.  At  no  time  during  the 
hearings  were  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee informed  of  the  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Rockefeller  re- 
port and  at  no  time  since  have  we  re> 
ceived  any  Information  concerning  its 
detailed  provisions. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have 
been  asked  to  make  a  decision  based  on 
flimsy  and  inadequate  information. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have 
been  asked  to  accept  a  Presidential  re- 
organization plan  on  blind  faith  alone. 
A  similar  situation  confronted  ns  in  our 
consideration  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  6.  In  the  general  debate  on  that 
plan  I  pointed  out  that  the  Rockefeller 
committee  had  presented  us  with  a  con- 
clusion favoring  the  defense  retn'ganU 
zation  without  making  "public  the  infor- 
mation which  it  received  in  secret  from 
unidentified  persons."  Now  the  admin- 
istration has  gone  one  step  further  and 
presented  us  with  neither  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Rockefeller  commit- 
tee nor  the  evidence  on  which  its  de- 
cision was  based. 

I.  for  one,  will  continue  to  oppose  any 
reorganization  plans  based  on  secret  in- 
formation not  available  to  Members  of 
this  body.  We  should  most  affirmatively 
require  that  the  Presidential  reorgani- 
zation plans  be  reasonably  proposed  to 
this  Congress,  and  that  they  at  least  ap- 
pear to  be  workable  before  we  favor  their 
adoption. 


UaioB  Iraa  Works  To  Hah  Operatiou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.   GEORGE.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in    the 
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RaocMm,  I  am  ineludin?  an  article  from 
the  PittsbuFe  (Kans.)  Headlight  of  July 
24.  It  describes  the  desperate  plight 
that  dosing  of  the  mines  in  the  Trl- 
State  area  is  causing  to  other  segments 
of  our  indus^.  I  fear  this  is  one  of  the 
many  steps  of  retrenchment  our  Amer- 
ican business  and  industry  will  be  forced 
to  take  if  the  program  of  free  trade  as 
pushed  by  the  Tnunan  and  the  present 
administration  continues  much  longer. 

Surely  the  present  laws  are  adequate 
to  give  some  relief  to  our  distressed  lead- 
zinc  and  other  mining  interests,  if  prop- 
erly administered  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

Not  only  are  lead-zinc  mines  closing 
down  In  this  area,  out  also  our  coal 
mines.  The  closing  of  these  major  in- 
dustries will  force  closing  of  related  woric 
dependent  upon  them  for  their  business 
orders. 

The  article  follows: 

UNrrcD  I«ON  WoMcs  To  Halt  Ofdiations — 
Closing  bt  PmESEirr  Fnx  Set  fob  Settzm- 
BiB  1,  Hewrt  Satb — ATrruPT  Will  Be  Maoc 
To  Sbll  VniEKAM  Plant  as  Going  Ck>NCXKN: 
NoncBS  TO  80  Wouuss 

The  United  Iron  Works  Co.  plans  to  dis- 
continue operations  and  to  close  Its  plant  by 
September  1.  James  V.  Henry,  president,  an- 
noimced  today. 

Approximately  80  employees  already  have 
been  given  notices  of  the  company's  Inten- 
tions, Mr.  Henry  said. 

Actl<m  to  discontinue  operations  was  taken 
at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  today  when 
directors  were  autborlxed  to  sell  the  com- 
pany's plant  and  properties,  Iilr.  Henry  said. 

IBSX7X8    STATUfSNT 

A  statement  signed  by  Mr.  Henry  and  by 

i.  J.  Neach.  secretary,  reads  In  part: 

"Jn  the  past,  a  very  considerable  portion 
o*  the  company's  business  was  secured  from 
ooal  mines,  tXnc  smelters,  and  lead  smelters 
In  the  mid-continent  area.  At  this  Ume  ths 
Tolume  of  business  from  these  Industries  has 
declined  very  materially  and  the  company 
**■•  to««n  unable  to  seciu'e  a  siiffldent  volume 
<rf  business  from  other  Indiutrles  to  off- 
set the  decline  In  the  coal  and  smelter  in- 
dustries. Ccmsequently  the  company  has 
been  operating  at  a  loss  for  several  months. 
"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company,  that  It  does  not  appear  there 
will  be  any  appreciable  Improvement  In  the 
eoal  and  smelter  Industries  In  our  trade  area 
Within  the  foreseeable  future,  and  that  the 
volume  or  business  from  other  IndusUies  Is 
not  sulBclent  to  operate  the  plant  on  a  pay- 
ing basis,  and  the  company's  stockholders  to- 
day authorised  the  directors  of  the  company 
to  sell  the  company's  plant  and  properties." 


mlnen 


TO  ■nx  FL&irr 

*TT»«r«f  ore,  the  company  plans  to  dose  the 
plant  and  discontinue  operations  as  ranldiv 
as  possible."  ' 

Mr.  Henry  said  the  company  still  hopes  to 
•ell  the  plant  as  a  going  business.  In  the 
meantime  the  company  wUl  try  to  complete 
all  Its  outstanding  orders  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 1  and  If  the  biislness  has  not  been 
•old  by  that  time,  operations  will  be  dlscoux 
tlnued. 

The  sUtement  said  that  an  vacations 
earned  by  employees  and  which  already  have 
not  been  Uken  wlU  be  paid  by  the  company 
•s  quickly  as  possible  after  the  last  work  U 
perfonned. 

Arran^ments  also  are  being  made  for 
converting  group  Mfe  Insurance  held  by  em- 
ployees into  regular  policies. 

raummt  in   isso 
The  ITnited  Iron  Works  was  founded   In 
the  1890's  as  a  smaU  shop  which  had  as  Its 
primary  Industry  the  muiting  of  picks  for 
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Franklin    Playter,    known    as    the 

of    Plttsbxirg.    acquired    the    little 

He  then  sold  the  business  to  Charles 

an  and  C.  G.  Emerson,  both  of  Kansas 

Under  these  men  the  business  became 

IS  the  Pittsburg  Foundry  ft  Machine 

'  rhe  business  expanded  under  Chap- 

airectlon.  branching  out  to  encompass 

departments. 

the  business  was  purchased  by  the 

Iron  Works,  Inc..  of  Springfield,  which 

I^rated  several  other  plants.     Merging 

plant  here  Into  the  system  of  the 

Iron  Works,  Inc..  gave  the  local  plant 
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of    the   district.      The   picks    were 
under   the   Diamond   trmde- 
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H.  A.   HOLZKB 


the  United  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  was 

in  receivership.     Then  In  1931  a  new 

the  Unite'    Iron  Works  Co.,  was 

and   it  purchased   the  local   plant. 

company  was  headed  by  the  late 

:  lolzer. 

3enry  succeeded  Mr.  Holzer  as  presl- 

Mr.  Holzer'8  death  In  1949.      Mr. 

started  with  the  United  Iron  Works, 

Springfield  in  1907.      He  later  went 

n.  still  remaining  with  the  company, 

1931,  he  came  to  Pittsburg  as  the 

of  the  new  United  Iron  Works 
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pr  esident 


Inisiness  in  the  past  has  employed  as 
fks  300  persons  but  the  number  de- 
In  recent  years. 


sxavas  roux  states 

WhUfc    the    company    primarily    produoed 

equipo^ent  for  the  coal  mining  and  smelting 

it  also  has  produced  a  varied  line 

kilns.  Industrial  coolers  and  driers 

as  equipment  for  lightweight  aggre- 

pl^nts.  Mr.  Henry  said. 

shipped  its  produce  to  points  all  over 
ry  but  primarily  it  served  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas. 


country 
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I  XTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  CEai  M.  HARDEN 

or  nmANA 
m  TftE  BOUSB  (yp  RB>RXSENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mrs  J  HARDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tb  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Recoud,  I  liKlude  there- 
article  which  appears  in  Loolc 
,  August  11, 1953,  entitled  "Any- 
■5J0U  Can  Do.  Uncle  Can  Do  Better": 
ANTTiONG  Tou  Can  Do,  Uncxx  Can  Do 
Bnna 
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the  Republican  lines  last  year  was 

Government  was  doing  too  m\Kh 

around  on  Its  own  In  the  manufac- 

iind   retailing   endeavors.    Instead   of 

ts  doodads  from  the  store  like  any- 

else.    There    was    something    like    a 

that  If  you  voted  right,  private  enter- 

w<uld  get  a  better  whack  at  some  <rf 

>U8ine8s,  to  the  benefit  of  all  hands. 

not  worked  out  exactly  that  way. 

Hakden,  a  lady  Congressman  from 

has  been  worrying  about   this  to 

it  of  heading  up  a  committee  to 

about   it.     80   far,   she   lias   found 

the  Government  is  sUll  trying  to 

private  business  how  cheaply  you  can 

U  you  don't  liavs  to  pay  rent  or 


Caen. 


ext4  nt 


Down  In  St.  Louis  the  Army  ts  running  the 
biggest  spectacle  factory  In  the  world.  It 
grinds  out  a  thoxuand  pairs  of  looking  glasses 
a  day:  and  the  private  optical  business, 
which  Is  perfectly  wlIHng  to  take  on  this 
burden,  can  go  chase  itself.  In  Alameda, 
Calif.,  the  Navy  has  its  own  eyeglass  shop, 
turning  out  3.000  pairs  a  month.  The  Navy 
shop  tent  running  at  capacity,  but  tlukt 
hasn't  stopped  the  Army  from  moving  in 
and  setting  up  one  of  its  own  out  there.  Just 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  scared  by  this  wild 
talk  about  private  enterprise  or  unlflcation 
of  the  armed  services. 

TH«  NAVT  GOT  STCCX  ON  A  JOB 

The  commercial  tugboat  operators  on  tha 
west  coast  also  are  somewhat  mad  at  the 
services.  Last  April  when  the  British  ship 
Menestheut  caught  fire  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico  the  Insurance  company  hired  a  Navy 
tug  to  go  out  and  save  It.  This  did  not  All 
the  private  tugboaters  with  Joy.  They  said 
the  Navy  boys  were  amateurs  in  the  tugboat 
business  and  that  they  should  move  asids 
or  drop  dead  and  let  the  menfolks  take  over. 
This  feeling  had  been  burgeoning  for  soma 
time,  especially  since  last  Pebruary,  when  a 
steamship  company  hired  the  Navy  tug 
Viking  to  do  something  about  the  steamer 
Fairhope  when  It  went  aground  <^  San 
Benito  Island.  The  Viking,  the  way  the  pri- 
vate operators  tell  it,  got  Itself  stuck  and 
a  commercial  tug  had  to  go  out  and  tow 
both  ships  back  to  land. 

The  committee  Investigators  turned  up  a 
haUul  of  stories  about  the  Government  lay- 
ing out  big  money  for  stuff  It  could  get 
easier,  and  probably  cheaper,  from  the  peo- 
ple In  the  business.  They  mentlcmed  the 
Navy's  rope  and  paint  factories,  the  Army's 
Ice-cream  plants,  the  Government  laundry 
at  Alcatraz  that  has  its  water  hauled  In  by 
barges,  and  all  such. 

The  services  have  an  answer,  of  course. 
Last  faU,  when  RepresenUtlve  Hxbbbbt  C. 
BoNNEx  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Congressmen  ran  across  Col.  A.  M.  Ubascl. 
the  commander  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Depot.  He  said  the  Army  could  beat  any- 
body at  making  anything.  "I  am  sure,"  he 
said,  in  what  may  well  be  one  of  the  least 
farsighted  pronouncemenU  on  record,  "tha 
Army  could  make  automobiles  che44>er  than 
anyone  else  U  we  took  over  General  Motors  " 
He  dldnt  say  how  it  might  work  out  IT  '• 
General  Motors  took  over  the  Army 


Ex-New  York  Teacher  Key  b  Red  PraU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief 
neswpaper  article  regarding  Ben  Man- 
dell,  chief  investigator  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Committee. 

I  worked  along  with  Mr.  Mandell  while 
I  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and 
I  know  something  about  his  work.  The 
article  Is  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Mr. 
Mandell.  and  I  think  those  who  are 
readers  of  the  Conciessional  Rkcord 
will  be  Interested  in  knowing  something 
about  Mr.  Mandell.  The  article  ap- 
peared hi  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can on  July  12.  1953. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokb, 
as  follows: 

Along  tbx  Susvomivk  Fbomt— Sx-Nxw  Toax 
TKACBxa  m  Baa  Paoai 

(By  Howard  Rxwhmore) 

Benjamin  Mandel  U  one  of  thoee  persons 
unique  in  Washington  in  that  he  has  made 
a  career  of  combining  hard  work  with  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  pubUclty  and  social  recog- 
nition. 

However,  Mandel's  reputation  as  one  of  tha 
Capitol's  outstanding  experts  on  communism 
Is  well  known  to  the  FBI,  the  Intelligence 
Services  and  thoee  Congressmen  with  whom 
he  has  worked  since  1939. 

A  slight  fellow  who  might  pass  as  a  school 
teacher — which  he  was  back  In  New  York 
many  years  ago— Mandel  has  figured  in  hun- 
dreds of  major  hearings  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  ths 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

He  Is  now  research  director  of  the  latter 
ocKiunittee. 

waois  MODEL  axporr 

For  examine :  one  of  the  best  congressional 
reports  on  the  Cooununtet  Party  was  Issued 
by  House  group  back  in  1947.  It  bore  the 
title  "The  Communist  Party  as  an  Agent  ot 
a  Foreign  Power." 

This  report  has  been  used  M  a  model  by 
countless  counter-spy  training  schools  of  the 
government  and  by  all  congressional  com- 
mittees.   Mandd  was  the  author. 

When  the  Mundt-Nlxon  bUl  was  being 
drafted  in  1M8.  Mandel  was  called  in  to 
supply  hU  invaluable  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
munist c(Huplracy  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  later  became  the  McCarran  Act. 

A  KMT  OOCUMKNT 

Another  report.  **The  Communtet  Party  as 
an  Advocate  of  the  Overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  FtM-ce  and  Violence,"  also  was  Issued 
by  the  House  committee  in  1946. 

This  report,  also  written  by  Mandel,  is  now 
a  standard  text  and  lias  been  widely  used 
by  the  Government  as  a  guide  in  the  Smith 
Act  prosecutions  of  the  past  4  years. 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee's  In- 
quiry into  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
in  19Sa  Is  regarded  by  many  lawyers  and  ex- 
perts on  communism  as  the  outstanding 
congressional  inquiry  into  the  Red  field  dvur- 
Ing  the  past  decade. 

Almost  unknown  to  the  average  person  is 
the  fact  that  Mandel  and  Robert  Morris,  the 
subcommittee's  chief  ooiuisel,  spent  6  months 
before  the  hearing  opened  preparing  the  case. 

OIDKST  aaSKAICH 

Mandel  did  the  research  and  Morris  as- 
sembled the  legal  evidence.  The  result  was 
a  devastaUng  exposure  of  an  intricate  net- 
work of  Soviet  agents,  government  officials 
and  fellow  travelers  within  the  XPR. 

Morris  and  Mandel  form  a  smooth-working 
team  and  the  exposure  of  Communists  in 
the  U.  N.,  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
teaching  profession  during  the  past  2  years 
can  be  attributed  to  these  two  outstand- 
ing Americans. 

In  the  grim  early  days  of  the  Dies  Commit- 
tee back  in  1939-40,  Mandel  also  stood  up 
as  an  advance  guard  against  the  smears  and 
catcalls  of  the  phoney  liberals  and  summer 
patriots. 


XM  mjc  axDa  psoaa 

First  serving  as  assistant  to  Dr.  J.  B. 
Matthews,  research  director  of  the  commlt- 
*•«.  Mandel  later  became  research  director 
In  1947  and  worked  there  during  the  un- 
masking of  the  Oranmimtet  movement  in 
Hollywood. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Mandel's  modesty  that 
he  has  never  attempted  to  exploit  the  anti- 
Communist  movement  as  a  personal  public 
relations  vehicle.    Washington  late-oomars 


who  think  in  terms  of  page  1  Instead  of  de« 
structlon  of  the  Communist  Party  might 
take  a  lesson  from  this  quiet,  sincere  m«tn. 


OpposkiM  Votes  AM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERA  RUCHANAN 

or  paMHsTLVAmA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Include  in  the  Rbcord  an  article  by 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  SU^es  entitled  "Opposi- 
tion Votes  Aid  President,"  published  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  27. 
1953: 

OPPOsrnoN    Vorxs    Am    Psksidknt — Dxico- 

csatic  Backinc  in  Concbcss  Skxn  Savinq 

EuaNBowas  Fsom  Dxfsat  >t  Own  PAaxr 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

A  very  intriguing  pattern  te  revealing  It- 
self in  Congress  wiiich  Is  of  interest  alike 
to  practical  politicians  and  students  of  gov- 
ernment, but  parUcularly  to  President  Els- 
enhower. He  benefits  most  from  It,  and  is 
strengthened  by  it,  in  carrying  out  his  grave- 
ly responsible  role  of  leadership  of  o\ir  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world  in  a  critical  period. 

This  is  the  emergence  of  a  new  coalition 
which  operates  chlefiy  in  foreign  policy.  It 
is  composed  of  a  majority  of  Democrats  in 
Congress  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Republi- 
cans to  provide,  time  after  time  in  this  ses- 
sion, a  winning  combination  to  back  up 
President  Elsenhower.  If  left  to  his  own 
party,  the  President  would  have  been  hope- 
lessly defeated  on  vital  issues. 

This  is  a  constructive,  affirmative  coalition 
as  compared  with  the  coaUtlon  that  oper- 
ated for  BO  long  in  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man eras.  That  coalition,  composed  of  Re- 
publicans and  cotiservative  Democrats,  most 
of  the  latter  from  the  South,  operated  chlefiy 
in  the  field  of  domestic  policy  to  block  social 
and  economic  welfare  measures  proposed  by 
the  two  Democratic  Presidents.  It  was  nega- 
tive in  purpose  and  effect. 

WhUe  President  Elsenhower  suffers  con- 
stantly from  Republicans  who  balk  at  his 
leadership,  he  has  reason  to  l>e  grateful  that 
on  important  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and 
on  some  in  domestic  policy,  he  gets  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  supposed  "oppo- 
sition" party,  the  Democrats,  to  offset  de- 
sertions within  his  own  party.  In  thte  he 
is  so  much  more  fortxmate  than  his  two 
Democratic  predecessors  who  never  got  the 
same  sort  of  consideration  from  the  "op- 
position" party  of  that  time,  the  Republi- 
cans. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Republican- 
Southern  Democratic  coalition,  which  was 
from  its  creation  in  the  second  Roosevelt 
administration  in  1938  to  Mr.  Truman's  re- 
tirement, it  was  on  many  issues  the  major- 
ity pcu*ty  in  Congress.  Similarly,  the  pres- 
ent coalition  Is  the  majority  ptirty  on  vital 
Issues  of  international  concern  and  hap- 
pily so,  in  tills  instance,  for  the  President, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world.  It  te  not  a  Re- 
publican or  administration  affair,  for  it  con- 
tains more  Democrats  than  Republicans. 
It  te  an  Eisenhower  combination,  so  to  speak; 
Just  as  the  other  coalition  was  a  Seiuitor 
Taft-Senator  Russell  combination. 

Without  Democratic  help  the  Elsenhovrer 
administration  would  by  now  present  a  very 
sorry  face,  mottled  with  splotches  of  failiire 
of  Republican  origin.  Thte  te  something 
about  which  Eisenhower  Republicans,  them- 
selves a  minority  In  Coogresa,  dont  like  to 


speak,  or  ev«n  to  admit.  But  it  te  nothing 
but  the  truth,  as  anybody  who  follows  tha 
course  of  legislation  daUy  and  in  detail 
knows,  and  te  necessary  for  an  understand- 
ing of  what  happens  here. 

Where,  for  instance,  would  President 
Elsenhower  be  if  he  had  to  depend  on  Re- 
publicans to  stop  the  Simpeon  tariff-in- 
crease bill  in  the  House,  the  most  recent 
episode  in  a  long  series?  He  would  have 
been  squarely  behind  the  "eight  ball."  For 
only  104  Republicans  voted  to  send  it  back 
to  committee  and  thus  bury  it,  whUe  106 
wanted  to  keep  it  before  the  House  and  pass 
it.  Thte  bill,  which  runs  counter  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  whole  foreign  trade  aims, 
was  given  its  death  blow  by  Democrats,  137 
of  whom  voted  to  shelve  it,  with  66  Joining 
the  majority  of  Republicans  who  wantad  to 
keep  It  alive. 

Similarly,  Democrats  voted  nearly  6  to  1 
for  the  foreign  aid  bill  In  the  House.  whUe 
Republicans  voted  for  it  about  3  to  2.  The 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  was  over  $1  bU- 
lion  below  what  the  President  regards  as  es- 
sential. He  would  have  gotten  what  ha 
wanted  in  the  House  if  Republicans  had  sup- 
ported him.  A  majority  of  Democrats  ral- 
lied about  amendments  to  Increase  tha 
amount,  but  only  a  handful  of  Republicans 
stood  by  the  President,  not  enough.  The  Re- 
publicans took  their  cue  from  Majority 
Leader  HAi.i.acK,  who  refused  to  back  the 
President. 

Democrats  get  little  credit  for  their  help 
for  the  President.  Some  few  oocasslonally 
ask  why  they  should  continually  vote  to  save 
the  President  from  hte  own  party,  only  to 
have  their  own  answer,  which  te  that  there- 
by they  are  protecting  the  interests  of  tha 
Nation.  If  Democrats  should  decide  sud- 
denly Just  to  walk  out,  en  block,  as  Repub- 
licans did  so  often  In  the  Roosevelt -TTvunaa 
days,  the  administration  then  would  be  hard 
put  to  manage  the  Government. 

Some  Democratic  progressives  are  asking 
why  the  President  should  not  give  them 
some  support  in  trying  to  check  the  Inroads 
on  our  natural  resources  and  our  pubUc  pow- 
er program,  the  curtaUing  of  social  welfare 
programs,  the  weakening  of  regiUatory  agen- 
cies. 

It  seems  a  fair  question. 


AdaitM—  of  RefifMs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAsaACHUBrna 
IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28, 1953 

ISi.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  note  the  change  of  senti- 
ment and  more  liberal  attitude  of  the 
Congress  regarding  immigration  tor  pur- 
poses of  asylum  and  relief  from  distress 
and  privation  abroad. 

I  will  not  elaborate  my  views  on  lm<^ 
migration  because  my  Interest  In  the 
Immigrant,  his  family  and  his  relatives* 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  unequivo- 
cally and  forcefully  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  It  will  be  recalled  that  I  have 
also  filed  several  measures  to  broaden 
and  liberalize  our  iznmigration  laws  and 
help  many  American  families  and  their 
relatives  in  foreign  countries. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
moat  recent  bill  I  introduced  would  be 
far  more  constructive,  helpful,  and  in 
line  with  our  existing  Immigratton  laws 
as  well  than  the  pending  measure. 
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I  refer  to  my  bill  to  ntiliae  nmiaed 
Mnrnal  quota  numbers  by  dlstributixis 
tbem  to  the  coimtries  which  have  ex- 
hausted their  quotas.  This  bill  would 
not  increase  the  overall  number  of  im- 
migrants at  all.  but  it  would  be  of  great 
effect  in  making  quota  numbers  avail- 
able to  many  countries  which  cmrently 
have  long  waiting  lists  and  exhausted 
quotas.  I  hope  and  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  may  consider  this 
bill  at  an  early  date. 

The  pending  bill  is  moderate,  indeed  it 
is  not  much  more  than  a  gesture.  It 
Umits  the  number  admissible  to  a  low 
annua]  leveL  It  makes  no  specific  pro- 
▼Iskm  for  the  reuniting  of  families.  It 
is  nebulous  and  vague  as  to  entitlement 
and  it  is  in  spirit  altogether  too  solicito\is 
of  the  basic  United  States  immigration 
law  which  because  of  its  discriminatory 
and  repressive  provisions,  has  occasioned 
ao  much  protest  and  dissatisfaction  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

However,  the  bill  is  better  than  noth- 
ing and  I  welcome  the  chance  to  vote 
for  it  even  though  I  wish  the  House  were 
given  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  a  more 
CMni»-ehensive  and  effective  measure  to 
announce  to  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden of  the  world  that  America  still 
iM^ds  high  the  torch  of  hope  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  escape  from  suffering 
and  bondage  and  loyally  embrace  the 
Tree  way  of  life. 

I  will  support  this  bilL 
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Tke  Late  Scwitor  Briea  McMakM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

am 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  CONM  ECTlC  UT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RXPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuadav.  July  2S.  1953 

Mr.  DGDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Con- 
necticut's Senator  Brien  McMahon.  As 
this  searton  of  Congress  comes  to  an  end. 
it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  ideals 
for  which  he  fought. 

His  successful  uphill  battle  for  civilian 
control  of  the  atom  was  not  based  on 
antimilitary  sentiment  but  stemmed 
from  confidence  and  respect  for  civilian 
management  in  an  age  when  military 
thinking  was  tending  to  direct  the  Na- 
tion's policies. 

In  an  age  of  hysteria,  he  was  a  man 
of  vision  and  imagination.  Knowing 
the  power  of  the  atom — for  good  or  for 
evil — ^he  devoted  his  energies  to  urging 
world  disarmament  and  friendship  for 
the  enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  Is  encouragir«  to  note  that 
President  Eisenhower  has  adopted  Brien 
McMahon's  positive  program  for  peace 
In  the  finest  foreign  policy  pronounce- 
ment of  his  administration. 

"The  way  to  worry  about  November." 
he  said  In  his  last  speech,  "is  to  worry 
about  what  is  right"  By  guarding  our 
traditional  freedoms  at  home  and  lead- 
ing the  way  for  a  constriictive  policy 
abroad.  Brien  McMahon  showed  the 
truth  of  that  statement  and  won  the 
praise  of  a  grateful  Nation. 


]  XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


1  ON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  AXIZOHA 

m  1  ax  Bouss  of  rkpreskntaitves 
Tuesday.  July  7, 1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tingiii  hed  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
remar  :ed  the  other  day  that  there  is  a 
story  1 1  the  ciurent  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  which  someone  ought  to  place  in 
the  RcoRj).  I  am  very  happy  to  take 
the  hilt  and  do  a  service  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  was  formerly 
Secret  iry  of  the  Air  Force  and  for  the 
Air  Fcrce  which  remains  on  guard  day 
and  n  sht  to  keep  a  surprise  enemy  at- 
tack t  om  devastating  oxir  cities.  It  Is  a 
long  a  tide,  and  I  think  that  in  inserting 
it  in  t  le  Record  I  should  leave  out  part 
of  it.  hough  the  part  I  shall  omit  is  a 
dramaiic  but  accurate  accovmt  of  an 
Amerii  an  Air  Force  B-47  bomber  on  an 
atom-l  omMng  flight,  under  graphically 
Simula  ^  war  conditions. 

This  accoimt  of  a  mission  makes  fas- 
cinatijg  reading.  It  Is  a  mlnute-to- 
minut4  account  of  what  goes  on  from  the 
intellii  ence  briefing  of  the  bombing  crew 
to  tha  fateful  moment  over  the  target 
when  t  little  light  glows  red,  and  the 
bomb  s  on  its  way  to  accomplish  the 
death  <  )f  a  city.  But  the  mission  is  only 
a  similated  one:  and.  God  willing,  no 
real  nission  of  this  nature  may  ever 
take  place.  But  the  men  have  to  be 
constantly  ready  to  fly  the  mission;  and 
on  the  bases  from  which  such  a  mission 
would  flepart",  armed  men  must  be  alert 
to  prev  ent  the  landing  of  an  enemy  plane 
in  a  '  'rojan  horse  maneuver  and  the 
seizing  of  the  base.  Thus,  the  ground 
crews  ind  the  flying  crews  of  the  Stra- 
tegic J  ir  Command  must  be  constantly 
on  guard. 

l>well  Ing  amid  a  people  at  peace,  they  are 
forever  on  a  basia  of  war.  They  stand  giiard 
for  all  4  If  us  34  hours  a  day,  385  days  a  year, 
ready  t  >  obey  a  flash  from  the  White  House 
that  m  ght  order  them  to  retaliate  against 
an  aggressor  before  the  United  States  could 
be  dest'oyed. 

Mr.  I  Speaker.  In  the  current  discussion 
of  the  Air  Force  budget  many  unfair 
critlclsns  have  been  leveled  at  the  Air 
Force.  One  is  the  statement  that  the 
Air  Poi  ce  uses  approximately  59,000  men 
on  gu£  rd  duty  whereas  the  Anny  uses 
only  2q,000.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation 

Army  is  vastly  different.  The 
^self  is  a  guard  unit;  relatively 
few  men  need  be  assigned  to  guard  duties 
only,    put  the  heart  of  the  Air  Force  is 

iteglc.  long  range,  atom-bomb- 
B-47. 

17  bomber  carries  only  three  men, 

is  the  plane  on  which  we  are 
placing  our  biggest  bet  for  war  preven- 
tion an  1  national  survival.  That  plane 
must  bt  guarded.  It  represents  a  tre- 
mendoiis  Investment  in  American  dol- 
lars ai^  American  technology.  Into  it 
are  built  secrets  the  knowledge  of  which 
would  ^Ive  an  enemy  nation  power  of 

death  over  us.    And  the  crew  of 


in  the 
Army 


life  anc 

three  n  en  it  carries  is  so  highly  trained 

for  the  q;>lit-second  success  ot  a  complex 


mls8i(m  that  the  crew  must  also  be 
guarded  against  exhaustion,  against  col- 
lapse, against  the  unnatural  strain  of 
modem  technology  on  the  human  nerv- 
ous system.  The  men  who  fly  such  a 
mission  are  an  elite  corps.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  support  them; — and  to  guard 
them — in  their  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  are  not  placed  to  the 
Air  Force  specifically  to  serve  as  police. 
But  whether  we  have  too  many  or  too 
few  airmen  acting  as  policemen  is  rela- 
tively unimportant.  What  is  important 
is  that  we  have  enough  trained  and  ex- 
perienced men  to  fly  the  missions,  if  the 
United  States  Air  Force  should  be  called 
on  to  fly  them.  If,  because  of  the  greed, 
the  bitterness,  the  inhumanity  of  a  na- 
tion, cities  aie  to  die.  they  must  not  be 
our  cities.  But  our  Air  Force  must  be 
ready  to  carry  the  attack  to  enemy  cities 
before  enemy  bombers  can  reach  our 
own. 

That  Is  why  we  need  a  large  Air  Force, 
and  a  ready  Air  Force,  and  an  Air  Force 
superior  to  any  other  air  force  to  the 
world.  That  Is  why  appropriations  must 
be  made  to  keep  our  Air  Force  superior 
to  that  of  Russia. 

Under  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  article  called  On  Guard,  from  the 
August  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
omitting  only  that  part  which  recounts 
the  story  of  the  simulated  bombing  mis- 
sion, from  takeoff  to  return,  mission  ac- 
complished. The  article,  with  this 
omission,  but  with  its  objective  account 
of  the  problem  of  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, is  as  follows: 

On    Guako — TBI   DAT-A>n>-Ni6HT  Vian.    or 
Odb  ATOM-BoMsn  Combat  Cizwa 
(By  Francis  V.  Drake) 
(Kxchislve:  First  account  ever  published 
of   a   Strategic   Air    Command    B-47    atom- 
bombing  flight,  under  graphically  simulated 
war  conditions.) 

The  airliner  approaching  a  Strategic  Air 
Command  base  In  the  Midwest  Just  at  dusk 
was  clearly  In  trouble.  One  engine  was  dead. 
Smoke  trailed  behind  the  other.  The  land- 
ing gear  was  lowered.  Ordinarily,  Air  Force 
riuways  are  forbidden  to  commercial  air- 
craft, but  this  pilot  was  desperately  asking 
the  base  control  tower  for  emergency-land- 
ing permission. 

Observers  held  their  breath  until  the  crip- 
pled plane  rolled  safely  along  a  giant  bomber 
runway  to  a  stop.  The  usual  "Follow  Me" 
Jeep  appeared,  and  the  plane  taxied  awk- 
wardly behind  it  to  the  hangers.  Its  door 
opened. 
The  came  an  astounding  surprise. 
Out  of  the  plane  swarmed  a  line  of  men, 
all  dressed  Identically  In  dark-brown  over- 
alls, all  carrying  submachine  guns.  The  base 
rescue  squads,  ready  with  Are  extinguishers, 
found  themselves  staring  into  the  muzzles. 
As  hands  went  up,  minds  were  already  fig- 
uring furioxialy  on  how  to  spread  the  aterm. 
This  might  be  it.  Tills  could  be  the  start  ot 
world  war  m. 

Out  on  the  flight  line  were  massed  the 
secret  atom  bombers,  too  enormous  to  be 
secured  In  hangars.  In  minutes,  enemy 
sabotage  might  damage  the  combat  read!- 
ness  on  which  the  safety  of  the  Nation  la 
dependent,  nxlght  take  from  us  Uie  only 
power  that  could  reach  and  destroy  the 
aggressco'. 

Then  came  a  second  surprise. 
Around  the  ends  of  the  airliner  dashed  two 
of  Strategic  Air  Command's  armed  sqiiads, 
alerted  by  watchful  personnel  t>efore  the 
plane  landed.  Their  weapons  converged  on 
the    brown   overalls   from   either   side.     A 
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Toloa  roared.  'THirow  Aowa  thoa*  guns." 
Submachine  guns  clattered  to  the  concrete. 
Alarm  sirens  sounded  aU  over  the  base. 
Figures  pelted  to  emergeoey  stations. 
Guards  ranged  beside  the  planes. 

Cordons  of  armed  men  snapped  tight 
around  the  entire  bass.  Passersby  were 
roughly  ordered  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground 
and  stay  there.  Base  personnel  covered  all 
entraness  to  headquarters.  Staff  ottcers 
drew  the  side  arms  they  always  wear.  No 
one  was  fooling.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  base 
had  become  the  most  hasardous  spot  in  the 
United  States  In  which  a  stranger  coxUd  set 
foot. 

This  'nBeldent''  was  actually  a  tough  and 
dsngcrous  test,  made  without  warning  by 
Strategic  Air  Command  (aAC)  security  oO- 
cers,  to  check  base  defenses  against  the  sort 
of  sabotage  that  might  iveeede  an  atomic 
aittack  on  oar  country.  The  mock  attempt 
f  aUed — but  had  the  personnel  been  less  alert, 
tlie  base  leas  disciplinad.  bell  la  a  mUd  term 
for  the  drssslni^-down  that  would  havs 
rocked  the  place  within  Xba  hour.  BAG'S 
formidable  boss.  Gen.  Curtis  lioMay,  does 
not  recognise  "estcnuatlnc  dnnunstancas." 

He  believes:  "With  world  safety  in  the  bal- 
ance, we  cant  aUow  ourselvss  the  liuniry  ot 
being  fooled  at  any  time.  In  any  circum- 
stances." 

And  the  free  world  may  well  stand  hat  in 
hand  befors  our  superbly  trained  atom- 
bomber  crews.  Never  has  so  much  been  de^ 
Bumded,  bottx  pliysical  and  intellectual,  of 
lighting  men  in  psaoetlnae.  Their  lives  ars 
something  new  in  military  history.  Dwell- 
ing amid  a  people  at  peace,  they  are  torerer 
on  a  basis  of  wsr.  Xliey  stand  guard  for  all 
of  us  34  hours  a  day.  806  days  s  year,  ready 
to  obey  a  flash  from  the  White  House  that 
might  order  them  to  retaliate  against  an 
aggrsssor  before  ttas  UUltsd  States  eould  bs 
destroyed. 

Their  average  age  Is  tt.  hat  theirs  are  not 
ths  eyas  of  young  men.  Graying  hair  and 
nervous  exhaustion  are  eoounon  among 
them  from  long,  grueling  hours  ^Mut  et^t 
miles  abovs  the  earth,  shadowed  by  ths 
knowledge  that  they  handle  tlia  most  ter- 
rible destmctlv  power  In  the  world.  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  who  has  soms  knowledge 
of  the  debts  owed  by  the  many  to  ths  few. 
has  summed  up  this  power  aa  the  one  force 
which  has  prevented  the  outbreak  of  woiid 
war  m. 

Bvery  atom-bomber  crew  Is  handplcksd. 
■ach  has  its  own  plans.  Its  Individual  tar- 
gets in  cass  at  war.  and  Its  Infinitely  r«- 
hearsed  flight  |rtsa  to  rea^  enemy  territory. 
There  are  no  duplicate  ersws;  the  men  must 
maintain  conoert-pltch  performance  by  In- 
cessant  practtee  missions  to  the  earth's 
ends — the  Far  Sast,  Africa,  Europe,  the  pole, 
the  equator.  In  addition,  there  is  scarcely 
a  night  when  crews  do  not  eurvs  out  to 
sea  from  this  country  and  return  to  strike 
some  dty  picked  for  Ite  resemblanoe  to  an 
sctual  war  taigst.  While  we  sleep,  they  fly 
over  ova  hopies.  but  too  high  to  be  seen  or 
heard.  Flights  are  made  under  merciless  bat- 
tle conditions  which  omit  only  two  items: 
there  Is  no  shooting  and  the  bomb  bays  con- 
tain dummy  bombs. 

This  article  Is  able  to  present,  for  the  first 
time,  a  full  description  of  one  of  these  typi- 
cal simulated  war  missions  aa  carried  out 
In  SAC'S  latest  operational  bomber,  the 
Bwept-wlng,  fiO.OOO-horsepower  B-47,  the 
fastest  Jet  bomber  in  the  world,  the  plane 
that  has  crossed  the  continent  in  3  hours 
snd  46  minutes.  SAC  has  other  bombers — 
the  propeller-driven  8-29*8  and  B-SO's,  and 
the  propeller-and-Jet  B-36.  the  huge  Inter- 
continental bomber  that  flies  with  a  crew 
of  15.  but  the  B-47  Is  the  type  of  the  future, 
the  one  on  which  we  are  pUclng  our  biggest 
bet  for  war  prevention  and  national  sur- 
vival. It  Is  also  the  hardest  on  the  crews. 
lATge  as  the  biggest  alrUner.  it  Is  so  crammed 
with  fuel  and  electronic  gadgets  that  there 


Is  room  tor  only  S  men,  wlia  can  never 
rest  or  move  from  thsttr  seats,  and  must 
accomplish  the  resulU  that  require  15  men 
in  the  largCT  planes. 

(The  account  of  «iB>M\%tf^  mission  at  this 
point  Is  omitted.) 

If  this  were  real  war,  the  pilot  would  now 
swing  the  plane  violently  away  to  a  reverse 
course  and,  after  a  speelfled  number  of  see- 
onds,  an  unearthly  light  would  All  the  cock- 
pit. The  shock  wave  would  flex  the  wing 
tips  near  to  breaking  point.  If  they  had 
dropped  a  hydrogen  bomb,  tlxe  crew  might 
not  escape  with  their  lives.  As  the  light 
faded,  a  single  code  word  would  flash  out 
from  the  plane,  and  SAC  headquarters  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  would  mark  off 
Bome  800  square  miles  of  enemy  tenrltocy  as 
annliillated.  r 

On  this  practice  mission  the  only  mtesila 
is  a  radio  signal  sent  down  by  the  bointaslgh;t 
at  the  moment  the  red  light  blinks  Ixunb 
away.  It  is  picked  up  by  the  Air  Force  oper- 
ators planted  in  the  target  area.  They  com- 
pute precisely  where  the  bomb  would  have 
exploded  and  flash  word  to  the  plane  and 
the  SAC  war  room.. 

~  Depending  on  the  accuracy  of  the  drop, 
the  navigator's  technique,  the  pUofs 
economy  In  using  fuel  and  contacting  the 
tanker,  the  mission  may  bring  commenda- 
tion, perhaps  a  sjpot  promotion;  or  It  may 
mean  withdrawal  Of  promotion  already 
earned,  a  drop  in  standing,  a  loss  of  pay.  No 
excTises  are  accepted.  The  system  is  tongb-^ 
but  so  would  be  ths  bitter  penalty  If  these 
men  failed  their  responslMiltlea. 

Now  there  Is  nothing  left  to  do  but  fly 
nearly  1.000  miles  through  the  dark  and  ths 
changing  weather,  and  hit  the  refueling 
rendezvous  dead  on  the  nose.  If  this  were 
an  airliner,  weather  reports  and  constant 
radio  advices  would  be  available  to  guide  the 
navigator;  but  they  tavrnt  not  lie  used,  lliey 
would  not  be  supplied  in  an  enemy  country. 
If  ths  bomber  mlssss  Its  rendeavous  it  Is  not 
going  to  have  enough  fuel  to  get  home,  so 
the  navigator  mvut  not  miss.  At  dawn,  with 
the  floor  littered  with  pages  of  precise  calcu- 
lations, he  hits  the  rendezvo\is  on  the  nose. 
There  Is  the  same  price  of  fancy  flying,  the 
same  dive  coupled  together  by  the  hose,  the 
same  silent  breakaway;  then  ooffee  and  food. 

Taking  turns,  the  crew  open  their  vlsori 
and  eat  breakfast.  Momen  tartly,  each  man 
Is  reminded  of  the  woman  who  prepared  It, 
Of  ths  bouse,  the  kids,  the  life  that  is  now 
only  dully  visualised  throiigh  a  mist  of 
fatigue  and  nervous  exliaustlon.  Then  back 
to  the  stratosphere,  to  gain  speed  and  con- 
serve fuel. 

Again  the  Incessant  pihysleal  dlseomfort 
wears  them  down.  The  cuffs  of  the  pressure 
suits  bind  and  itch.  The  parachute  straps 
cut  into  sore  flesh  until  the  temptation  to 
unbuckle  them  is  almost  Irresistible.  The 
survival  pack  feels  Uke  an  Indian  fakir's 
bed  of  nails.  But  there  can  be  no  letup.  No 
mistake  must  creep  into  the  flight  plan,  no 
slightest  malfimction  of  the  great  engines 
must  pass  unnoticed. 

The  landing  ia  not  pretty,  but  it  Is  exactly 
on  the  first  few  feet  of  concrete,  as  It  must 
be.  The  big  plane,  with  no  propellers  to  stop 
It,  rolls  headlong  as  If  it  will  never  stop.  The 
pilot  wrenches  a  handle  above  the  panel,  a 
huge  parachute  balloons  out  from  ths  tall 
and  the  mission  Is  over — for  the  plane. 

But  the  crew  must  still  go  through  later- 
rogation,  for  in  this  new  wcM-ld  of  the  strat- 
osphere only  the  experts  know  how  much 
there  is  still  to  learn.  In  the  debriefing 
room  coffee  fiows  In  buckets,  cigarettes  go 
by  the  pack  as  the  failures  and  successes 
are  painstakingly  picked  apart  while  they 
are  stUl  fresh  in  mind. 

Eventually,  however,  the  crew  reaches  the 
end  of  its  resoiirces.  Although  the  pressuta 
suits  and  straps  and  masks  are  off,  by  now 


even  an  undershirt  feels  like  sandpaper. 
Replies  get  shorter  and  gniffer.  The  final 
question  comes  to  the  na^gator.  For  a  mo* 
ment  the  tired,  unshaven  officer  looks  un- 
seelngly  at  his  questioner,  a  spruce  major 
general. 

"HOW  the  hell  would  I  knowt"  he  snaps. 
The  room  is  dead  silent.  The  enormity  at 
his  error  hits  ^^t™  Hs  Jumps  up.  "I'm 
sorry,  sir.    I  beg  yoxir — " 

"That's  aU  right,  son.  Forget  If  Inter- 
rupU  the  general.    Tiet^  oloee  this  up." 

But  the  crew  Is  still  too  tense  to  go  home. 
The  Air  Force  has  found  that  twanging 
nerves  must  be  released  gently,  or  some- 
thing Is  apt  to  snap.  Jeeps  carry  the  crew 
to  a  gymnasium.  The  masseurs  are  wait- 
ing, the  long  hot  shower^  the  sttog  pf  rub- 
bing alcohol,  the  wonderful  stretch  on  the 
table  with  nothing,  but  nothing,  on  the 
naksd  body.  Belaxatloa  wont  come  yet.  not 
for  hotus,  but  ultinxately  there  will  be  ths 
Jeep  ride  home,  and  breakfast,  and  then 
sleep,  and  sleep,  and  sleep. 

But' a  sleep  of  a  day  or  a  night  cannot 
restore  this  crew  to  working  eOlclsncy,  aU 
though  the  bomber  will  l>e  ready  for  aaather 
mission  within  a  few  hours.  Bvea  tha 
strongest  noan  cannot  andure  the  tremsnd- 
ous  and  unnatural  strain  of  repeated  high- 
altitude  missions  without  a  chance  to  re'* 
store  his  nervous  system.  This  crew  must 
be  grounded  at  least  4  days. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  tflakift* 
ing  deficiency  in  otir  Oovemmant's  sehelns 
for  preventing  the  outbreak  of  war:  Then 
arejio  dupUoats  atom-bombar  crews. 

Should  ths  United  States  ever  come  under 
attack,  this  deficiency  would  be  appalling. 
The  Bed  Air  Force  is  already  .tnuch  larger 
than  our  own.  It  has  ample  trained  man« 
power.  It  could  maintain  oontlnuous  bom« 
bardment.  Tet  at  a  time  whan  every  hour 
might  be  beyond  prioe,  when  millions  oC 
our  people  nUght  be  under  devastating  at- 
tack, this  bomber — and  dosens  liks  It-r 
would  have  to  remain  grounded,  subject  to 
enemy  destruction  at  any  minute. 

The  men  wotild  be  willing  to  fly  again, 
of  course,  to  force  their  bodies  back  to  ths 
rlgon  of  the  stratosphere;  but  they  woitfd 
not  bs  abls  to  manage  ths  apUt-ssoood  tlm« 
Ing  of  their  complex  squlpofent.  The  Air 
Force  believes  that  it  would  only  sacrlfica 
planes  and  crew  to  try. 

In  a  belated  effort  to  catch  up  with  tbi« 
Bed  air  force,  we  have  mors  bombws  on 
order.  We  need  these  badly.  But,  still 
more.  We  need  crews  to  fiy  them.  Oommer* 
clal  aimnes  sverage  over  four  crews  per 
plane.  SAC  is  allowed  only  one.  The  rea« 
soot  Lack,  or  appropriations.  It  eoste 
860,000  per  man  to  train  an  atom-bombar 
crew.    SAC  hasnt  got  the  money. 

Considsrlng  that  national  survival  is  at 
stake,  this  policy  is  reckless.  It  la  also  im- 
necessary  when  the  distribution  of  defense 
funds  is  examined.  Out  of  every  f  100  spent 
on  national  defense.  85.60  goes  to  SAC — the 
threat  In  t>elng  which  Is  eonoeded  to  be  our 
best  chance  of  averting  world  war  in.  Tbm 
remaining  804.50  goes  to  other  mUltary 
forces  thst,  no  matter  how  oourageoua,  could 
not  head  off  atomic  aggression.  There  Is  a 
way  to  remedy  SAC's  underpowered  condi- 
tion without  additional  taxaUon:  If  we 
transferred  that  odd  50  cents  and  brought 
SACs  allocation  up  to  84.  we  should  be  able 
to  train  two  crews  for  every  atom  bomber; 
thus  ">«fc^*"g  twice  the  use  of  the  expenstv* 
aircraft  we  are  producing. 

So  far.  the  peace  has  bssn  kept  not  by 
machines  alone  but  by  the  akillful  and  de- 
voted men  who  liave  made  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  respected  by  every  nation — ^In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union.  The  men  who 
fiy  our  atom  bombers  are  an  ettte  corps.  To 
be  at  their  munber  Is  an  honor.  Tlwlr  pa- 
triotism Is  so  tmwaverlag  that  they  oonslst- 
ently  refuse  better-paying  Jobs  in  industry 
in  order  to  maintain  their  day-and-night 
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vlgU  la  defense  of  their  country.    But  they 
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X>raise  of  a  Krateful  Nation. 
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plane  landed.    Tlielr  weapons  converged  on 
Um   brown   orenOl*   from   either   side.     A 
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TlgU  In  defense  of  their  eountry.  Bat  they 
de—rfs  more  than  admiratlao  and  gratitude; 
they  need  relnforoonents. 

nieir  countrymen  may  properly  ask:  What 
is  holding  up  the  transfer  of  that  50  cents 
when  It  can  double  the  eiBclency  of  the 
striking  power  on  which  our  aurvlTal  ds> 
IMiidsr 


•r  Tim  Oat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

cr  M >M>f  Huaaw 

XN  TBS  ROUSB  OP  RXPBX8KNT  ATTVBI 

Mondag,  July  27, 19S3 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
Ood  that  the  fighting  and  killing  has 
ended  In  Korea.  Thank  Ood  that  the 
•laughter  of  American  boys  has  been 
stopped.  Thank  Ood  that  our  gallant 
sons  who  have  fought  for  freedom  as 
bravely  and  resolutely  as  any  sons  have 
ever  fought,  wlU  soon  be  on  their  way 
Lcme. 

Korea  has  been  a  sorry  experience  for 
America  and  for  Americans.  It  is  hailed 
as  a  victory  for  the  U.  N.  and  for  col- 
lective security.  Yet  in  this  fierce  strug- 
gle our  own  Nation  received  little  help 
and  much  hindrance  from  some  of  the 
member  nations.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  fighting  and  djring  was  done  by 
Americans  and  the  South  Koreans. 

If  the  principle  has  been  established 
that  the  Soviet  may  not  engage  in  or 
promote  aggression  with  impunity  with- 
out challenge,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  main  and  overwhelming  burden  of 
the  challenge  was  carried  by  this  Nation. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  fact,  and  let 
us  never  forget  the  terrible  sufTering. 
unsurpcueed  sacrifices,  and  glorious  valor 
of  our  boys.  Our  boys  gave  their  blood. 
Others  gave  plus  lip  service,  while  some 
pretending  friendship  and  support  gave 
actual  aid  and  strength  to  the  enemy — 
a  most  deplorable  and  despictable  situ- 
ation in  the  so-called  free  world. 

What  value  are  allies  to  any  cause 
who  give  lipservlce  to  that  cause  and 
then  in  devious  ways  serve  the  cause  of 
the  enemy?  What  faith  or  reliance  can 
be  placed  in  such  allies? 

Does  the  truce  represent  appease- 
ment? Does  it  let  down  our  gallant 
South  Korean  allies  and  their  inspired 
leader?  Is  it  a  surrender  of  principle? 
Is  it  a  truce  of  shadow  rather  than  sub- 
stance? Win  It  endiure.  or  is  It  just  a 
time-out  period  for  communism — a 
chance  for  them  to  get  a  breather,  to 
bind  up  their  wounds,  revive  their  wan- 
ing morale,  realine  and  redistribute  and 
reinforce  their  tired  troops  and  bolster 
up  the  <;ourage  of  the  Chinese  who  have 
suffered  crushing  losses  and  who  have 
gotten  an  overdose  of  war  and  armed 
conflict?  Will  aggression  be  added  to 
infiltration  and  conspiracy  in  Indochina, 
Formosa,  or  elsewhere  when  the  Soviet 
time  table  permits  and  when  tired  pup- 
pet soldiers  are  rested  and  stiffened  up 
by  well-known  Soviet  methods  of  per- 
suasion? 


The«  are  co-tain  definite,  demon- 
strable i  conclusions  we  can  draw  from 
the  tnice: 

PIrs ;.  that  In  Its  very  nature  It  does 
not  piesage  world  peace.  It  relates  to 
but  oie  aspect,  one  theater,  of  a  great 
global  conflict  between  communism  and 
donoc  racy  and  cannot  be  reasonably  re- 
garde(  as  indicating  complete  world 
peace  sit  this  time  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future 

The  truce  will  be  followed  by  pro- 
tracta ;  negotiation,  in  which  not  only 
the  qu  »tion  of  the  unification  of  Korea 
but  piessure  for  the  admission  of  Red 
China  into  the  U.  N.  and  abandonment 
of  our  policy  toward  Formosa,  the  Indo- 
china war.  trade  with  Red  China,  and 
other  lifllcult  questions  may  be  raised. 
This  negotiation  may  continue  Indefi- 
nitely. It  may  go  on  for  several  years. 
It  ma]  be  converted  Into  a  rostrum  and 
a  fonm  for  Red  propaganda  in  the 
Orient  already  at  a  high  and  very  influ- 
ential level  of  activity.  If  the  negotia- 
tion fl]  lally  should  bog  down,  the  Korean 
fightir  I  might  well  be  resumed. 

Nexi  we  must  realize  and  note  It  weU 
that  01  ir  failure  to  win  a  smashing  mili- 
tary V  ctory  In  Korea  Is  a  major  blow 
to  oui  prestige  and  infiuence  in  the 
Orient  and  throughout  the  world.  Ag- 
gresslcn  has  been  stopped,  but  tl\e  real 
aggrea  or  has  not  been  punished.  Rather 
has  th(  Soviet  been  credited  with  a  moral 
victory  by  many  nations  in  the  Far  East 
and  eLewhere. 

Sovi  it  economic  strength  and  the  well- 
being  <  )f  her  satellites  may  be  impaired 
but  sh(  possesses  great  military  strength 
and  soj  long  as  she  retains  this  strength 
and  is  junwllllng  to  act  diplomatically  in 
good  f  lith.  no  permanent  peace  Is  pos- 
sible (xcept  through  armed  might  or 
perhai  s  through  vigorous  economic  war- 
fare w  lich  the  free  nations  are  hesitant 
to  util  Be.  In  fact,  few  if  any.  economic 
measures  have  been  taken  to  isolate  or 
weakei  i  further  the  Soviet  economy.  To 
the  coi  trary  some  U.  N.  member  nations 
are  coi  iducUng  extensive  trade  with  the 
great  lower  whose  philosophy,  policies, 
conspii  acies.  and  overt  acts  are  succeed- 
ing so  <  onsplcuously  in  keeping  the  world 
disturlied.  aroused,  and  anxious,  and 
blockir  g  permanent  peace. 

If  by  any  chance  Red  China  should  be 
admitt  d  to  the  U.  N.  the  lessons  of  Ko- 
rea, if  hey  are  impressive  in  any  sense, 
would  )e  entirely  forgotten  and  wasted 
on  the  thin  air.  To  reward  Red  China 
for  its  Aggression  by  admitting  her  to  the 
U.  N.  %  ould  bring  direct  and  tragic  con- 
sequent es  to  this  Nation,  to  the  U.  N..  and 
to  the   ree  world. 

In  m  T  judgment,  the  time  Is  now  ripe 
for  thi  Nation  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  co;d  war.  so-called,  and  before  it 
breaks  out  Into  a  shooting  war,  again 
propose  general  disarmament  and  con- 
trol of  )  atomic  energy  in  the  U.  N. 

If  th  i  Soviet  is  sincere  in  any  of  its 
profess  ons  for  peace,  now  is  the  time  for 
Its  leadi  !rs  to  join  with  us  in  mutual  and 
reciprocal  disarmament  and  wise,  hu- 
mane, c  onstructlve  regulation  of  the  ter- 
rible at  >mic  and  other  ghastly  weapons 
of  desti  uctlon. 


StateBCBt  by  M.  F.  A.  Oil  Co.  to  Hovse 
laterttate  and  Foreifa  G>nuncrce 
Comaiittee 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  Ktssouaz 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RXPRX8XNTATZVB 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  MOULDER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoKo.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  M.  F.  A.  Oil  Co.  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  I^>reign 
Commerce: 

The  M.  P.  A.  on  Oo.  Is  a  farmers  coopera- 
tive, affllUted  with  the  UiMaovai  Parmera 
Aasoclatlon,  which  haa  a  membership  of 
150,000  farmers.  We  are  engaged  primarily 
In  oil  marketing  and  oil  refining.  Our  mar- 
keting activities  are  confined  largely  to  Mis- 
souri, but  we  have  distribution  also  In  parts 
of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee.  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama.  We  have  scoall  refineries  at 
Chanute,  Kans..  and  Memphis.  Tenn..  and 
produce  only  a>/i  percent  of  our  crude  oil 
requirements. 

When  announcements  were  made  by  the 
major  oil  companies  of  the  crude  oil  price 
Increase  on  June  15.  we  became  alarmed 
Inutaedlately.  We  felt  that  wholesale  mar- 
ket conditions  would  not  allow  refinery  oil 
prices  to  advance  suflk:lently  to  compensate 
for  higher  crude  oU  prices.  We  advanced 
our  refinery  prices  approximately  1  cent  per 
gallon  on  gasoline.  \i  cent  per  gallon  on 
kerosene  and  distillates,  and  25  cents  per 
barrel  on  residual  fuel  oil.  These  Increases 
were  barely  enough  to  offset  the  enkle-oU 
price  rise  of  35  cents  to  30  cents  per  barrel. 
Our  fears  that  these  Increases  In  the  prices 
of  refined  oil  products  would  not  hold  have 
been  substantiated.  Today,  the  actual  mar- 
ket on  kerosene  and  distillates  Is  no  higher 
than  before  June  15.  It  Is  true  that  pub- 
lished market  quotations  have  remained  ^ 
cent  per  gallon  higher.  However,  kerosene 
and  distillates  are  now  being  sold  at  prices 
no  higher  than  those  In  effect  before  the 
crude  price  Increase.  We  know  this  to  be  a 
fact  because  we  have  barge  loads  for  sale 
at  our  Memphis  refinery.  As  further  proof 
of  this  market  situation  we  quote  from  the 
July  20  Issue  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal:  > 
"Some  marketers  believe  that  continued 
sales  at  the  old  price  (No.  2  fuel  oil)  will 
eventually  bring  general  postings  down  •  •  • 
and  wipe  out  all  of  the  Increase." 

In  addition  to  no  actual  Increase  in  kero- 
sene and  distillate  prices,  the  independent 
refiner  may  not  be  able  to  hold  up  his  price 
of  gasoline.  To  cite  one  example — the  major 
oil  companies  Increased  the  consumer  price 
of  gasoline  only  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
gallon  In  northeast  Arkansas  following  the 
crude  price  raise.  This  Is  a  major  market- 
ing area  for  our  Memphis  refinery.  Our 
Jobbers  In  that  ar^a  have  had  their  cost 
on  gasoline  Increased  1  cent  whereas  their 
selling  price  to  the  constuner  has  gone  up 
only  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  gallon,  result- 
ing in  a  reduction  of  seven-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  gallon  In  their  gascrilne  margins.  Ob- 
viously, this  works  a  substantial  hardship 
on  those  Jobbers.  If  that  situation  Isn't 
corrected  soon,  we,  as  an  independent  re- 
finer, may  be  forced  to  make  a  substantial 
reduction  In  our  price  of  gasoline  for  ship- 
ment to  that  area.  This  Is  true  although 
the  Increase  In  our  raw  material  cost  holds. 
Recently  we  have  read  of  the  Increased 
margins  given  to  Jobbers  by  major  oil  com- 
i>anles.    We  have  no  objection  to  Jobbers  re- 


ceiving additional  marglm  wtitch  they  im- 
doubtediy  need,  but  ttiere  Is  only  one  place 
for  it  to  come  from — a  reduction  in  refinery 
prices.  In  the  case  of  a  oaajor  oil  company 
they  can  absorb  this  reduction  in  refining 
profits  by  taking  it  out  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duction profits.  In  other  words,  any  In- 
crease in  price  whatsoever  received  by  a 
major  oil  company  for  Its  finished  products 
Is  additional  profit.  If  finished  product 
prices  go  up  an  average  of  only  10  cents  per 
barrel,  then  a  major  oil  company,  owning 
its  own  production,  is  simply  realizing  an 
over-all  increase  of  10  cents  per  barrel  In 
profits  regardless  of  whether  It  shows  up 
in  Its  marketing  division,  its  refining-  di- 
vision, or  its  crude  production  division. 
However,  an  independent  refiner  who  must 
buy  all  of  his  crude  oil  and  is  paying  a 
30  cents  per  barrel  higher  price  is  simply 
being  squeezed  20  cents  per  barrel  If  finished 
products  go  up  an  average  of  only  10  cents 
per  barrel.  Under  these  circimtstances  we 
wonder  if  we  can  expect  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  make  any  real  attempt  to  hold 
up  finished  product  prices. 

The  M.  P.  A.  Oil  Co.  has  Just  finished 
spending  almost  $3  million  to  enlarge  and 
modernise  our  Memphis  refinery.  We  were 
encouraged  by  Petroleum  Administration 
lor  Defense  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  In- 
crease capacity  and  to  build  a  catalytic 
cracking  unit.  Without  this  encourage- 
ment (Including  a  Certificate  of  Necessity) 
we  undoubtedly  would  have  foregone  our 
€?onstruction  program.  We  are  not  an  Iso- 
lated case  in  tills  respect  among  Independ- 
ent refiners.  Due  to  this  sort  of  encourage- 
ment, there  is  now  almost  1  millton  barrels 
excess  refining  capacity  In  the  United 
States.  Certainly  ample  refining  capacity 
is  proper  for  purpose  of  national  defense 
and  the  protection  In  case  of  all-out  war. 
However,  if  the  Independent  refiners  are 
eliminated  due  to  low  product  prices  with 
increased  crude  costs,  much  of  the  refining 
capacity,  so  expensively  built,  will  be  liqui- 
dated. 

The  M.  P.  A.  Oil  Co.  is  owned  entirely  by 
farmers  and  the  recent  price  increase  in  gaso- 
line and  tractor  fuel  prices  came  at  a  time 
when  farm  income  is  at  ttie  lowest  level  in 
many  years  and  still  falling.  However,  the 
farmer-owners  of  the  M.  P.  A.  Oil  Co.  have 
several  millions  of  dollars  Invested  at  our 
refineries  and  in  marketing  facilities.  The 
loss  to  farmers  In  otir  territory  will  be  much 
greater  if  our  refineries,  and  other  Independ- 
ent refineries,  are  farced  to  liquidate  tlian 
if  slightly  higher  prices  are  paid  for  finished- 
oil  products.  It  has  l>een  pointed  out  in 
hearings  before  this  committee  that  the  in- 
dependent refiner  exists  principally  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  competition  of  the  Inde- 
pendent refiner  has  contributed  to  lower 
prices  being  paid  by  farmers  and  all  con- 
sumers in  our  area  as  compared  with  prices 
in  areas  not  served  t>y  independent  refin- 
eries. Thus,  a  squeeze  upon  independent 
refiners  wliich  drives  them  out  of  business 
will  !n  the  long  run  be  more  costly  to  con- 
sumers than  product  price  increases  at  this 
time  commensurate  with  crude-oil  price  in- 
crease . 

The  Arkansas  State  Legislature  only  last 
year  conducted  hearings  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  why  major  oil  companies  charged 
lower  prices  in  the  Memphis  area  in  com- 
parison with  prices  charged  at  Helena,  Ark., 
and  in  southern  Arkansas,  which  liappens 
to  l>e  tlie  origin  of  products  moving  to  the 
Memphis  area. 

It  luks  been  pointed  out  in  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee  that  refinery  operating 
costs  have  increased  materially  since  the 
last  general  price  Increase  on  finished  prod- 
ucts. In  our  refineries  this  increased  cost 
iias  averaged  20  cents  per  barreL  The  in- 
dependent refiner  without  crude-oil  produc- 
tion of  Its  own  cannot  possibly  absorb  the 
recent  crude-oil  price  raise  and  stay  in 
business. 


Tb»  neent  crode-oii  price  increase  may  be 
Justified  because  of  lUgiker  production  costs. 
However,  with  large  stocks  of  finished  prod- 
ucts in  inventory,  the  result  is  obvious. 
Product  prices  will  not  increase  sufficiently 
to  offset  higher  raw-material  costs.  Refin- 
eries, too,  needed  htglier  prioes  to  compensate 
for  mgher  operating  ooets,  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  Increase  prices  because  ot 
adverse  supply  and  demand  factors.  Mar- 
keteers, too,  have  needed  iiigher  margins  be- 
cause of  increased  operating  costs,  and.  ma- 
jor oil  company  Jobbers  are  apparently  get- 
ting lower  prices  and  thus  higher  margins. 
The  only  segment  of  the  oil  Industry  which 
it  appears  Is  going  to  be  hurt  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  crude-price  raise  is  the  inde- 
pendent refiner. 

Therefore,  It  appears  to  us  tlie  real  problem 
arising  from  the  crude-price  raise  is  tlie 
apparent  subsidization  of  the  refining  branch 
of  major  oil  companies  by  their  crude-oil 
production  divisions.  If  the  independent 
refiner  is  squeezed  out,  then  higher  consiimer 
prices  are  bound  to  follow. 

R,  A.  Yovm, 
General  Manager. 


L^por    AdvertisiBf    Tkroafk    laterstate 
Commerce  and  Over  Radio  aad  Tele- 


VUMB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  wBST  vnciNU 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBnUSSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKO,  I  Include  the  following  peti- 
tions: 

Jtrnz  sa,  1983. 

KAELBT  O.    &rAGOEKS, 

Mtfute  ogiee  Buildtng. 

WasMngto*.  D.  C. 
CoifGiaBSHAH:  Please  note  we  the  follow- 
ing petitioners  ask  you  to  present  to  Uie 
Hotise  and  have  It  noted  In  the  Concrsssion- 
AL  Rxcoao  the  number  of  signatures  in  favor 
of  H.  R.  1227  (Bryson),  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation in  interstate  commerce  of  alco- 
holic leverage  advertising  In  newspapers, 
periodicals,  etc.,  and  lU  l>roadcasting  over 
the  radio  and  TV.  We  favor  the  abovv- 
named  ijill: 

Carl  Moreland,  Pinto,  Md.;  Charles  Self, 
Leroy  J.  At>e.  Ridgeley.  W.  Va.;  Ellis  K. 
Shanboltz,  Chester  Rogers,  James 
Whitacre,  Port  Ashley,  W.  Va.;  Ray 
Moreland.  Pinto,  Md.;  Beatbard  More- 
land.  Cresaptown,  Md.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
M.  Sargent,  Ridgeley,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Moreland,  Pinto,  Md.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Grapes,  Ridgeley,  W. 
Vs.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Wliltacre. 
WlUlam  Self,  Ridgeley.  W.  Va.;  Bert 
Vance,  Keyser,  W.  Vs.;  H.  Abe,  Grace 
B.  Self,  Ridgeley,  W.  Va.;  I.  I..  Abe, 
Port  Ashley,  W.  Va.;  Michael  Ple^, 
Pannle  Pleek,  Mtegaret  Bohrer,  Cliaa. 
Bolirer,  Doris  Bohrer,  Wanda  B<riirer. 
Wayne  Bohrer.  Keyser.  W.  Vs.;  Mr.  and 
Mta.  B.  J.  Boyoe,  Bldgeley.  W.  Va, 

Rkv.  Nokman  Hassk. 
CBtracB  09  THZ  "BKKnaaM, 
RidgeviUe.  W.  Va^  June  24,  1$5S. 
HAKLrr  O.  SracGZBS, 

House  Ofice  B-uildimg, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Congbxssican:  Please  note,  we,  the  follow- 
ing petitioners  ask  you  to  present  to  the 
House  s"d  have  it  noted  in  tlie  Congkes- 


sioKSL  Raooza  the  nuxaber  o<  sIgnatttrM  la 
favor  of  H.  B.  1227  (Bryson).  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in  newspapers, 
periodicals,  et  cetera,  and  its  broadcasting 
over  radio  and  TV.  We  favor  the  above- 
named  bill: 

Saaas  B.  Ours,  New  Creek,  W.  Va.;  Elmer 
Lekis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ciuts.  Harrison. 
Joe  Harris,  Antioch,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wiili&m  Reynolds;  Mrs.  HatU* 
Paerill.  Bxu-lington,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cecil  H.  Metcalf.  AnUoch,  W. 
Va.;  L.  H.  Picket,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Lyon,  Keyser,  W.  Vs.:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wertman,  New  Creek.  W. 
Vs.;  Ethel  T.  Ludwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  li.  Berg.  AnUoch,  W.  Va.;  Cart 
Deli,  New  Creek,  W.  Va.;  Miss  Edna 
Mott,  Antioch.  W.  Va^  Mrs.  Leafy 
Pancake  Fonts,  New  Creek,  W.  Va^ 
Anna  Lee  Rhodes;  Mrs.  PVank  Perre- 
bee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Helshman. 
Keyser,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  L. 
VeoEter:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Rah- 
baugh;  Roy  Rotinck;  O.  P.  Rotlnc^ 
Effie  L.  vniittaker:  Elizabeth  Micliael^ 
Saliey  Rotruck;  Helen  Rotruck;  Wal«. 
ter  C.  Whlttaker;  Myrtle  Rotruck: 
Lydia  Rotruck:  Basher  Rotruck; 
Amanda  Rotruck;  Pred  O.  Rotrucku. 
Mabel  Rotruck;  Evelyn  Rotruck;  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Arth\ir  Michael,  Antioch; 
W.  Va. 

JULT  1.  lOtt. 
Hasurr  O.  STAaacas, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
CoNcaxssACAN:  Please  note  we  the  followf 
ing  petitioners  ask  you  to  present  to  th#  " 
House  and  have  it  noted  in  the  Congkes- 
sioRAL  RzcoKD  the  number  of  signaturee  in 
favor  of  H.  R.  1227,  Bryson,  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  in  interstate  coounerce  of  al- 
coholic l>everage  advertising  in  newspapers, 
periodicals,   etc.,  and   Its  broadcasting  over 
radio  and  TV.    We  favor  the  ai>ove-named 
blU: 

Rev.  Pred  Bowman.  Keyser,  W.  Va.;  Rus- 
sell P.  DeVore,  Howard,  W.  Va.;  Con- 
aid  Rogers,  Keyser,  W.  Va.;  Orattan  A. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  George  McNeill.  Mrs.  Leo 

X«iller.  Mr.  Leo  Llller,  Ernest  A.  , 

Otis  W.  Johnson,  Evelyn  Sears,  Grace 
Rotruck,  Georgia  Ludwick,  Clara 
Michael,  Marie  Rotruck,  Bertlia  Dreyer, 
Anna  E.  Bobey,  Virginia  Mullen, 
ICyrtle  Steward,  Flossie  Cox,  Elizabeth 
Layman.  Isabeil  Lewis,  Mrs.  Anna 
Miller.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Runner,  Mary 
Coaner,  Elsie  Anderson.  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Xtotruck,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Judy.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Ebert.  Mrs.  Fannie  Barrlck,  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Cook,  Mrs.  Ura  Rotruclc.  Mrs.  Ray 
Cook,  Ray  Cook,  Elmer  E.  Sears,  Casper 
Rolin,  H.  P.  Martin,  J.  W.  Ebert,  J.  P. 
Judy.  Charles  A.  Bobo.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heme  Clat,  Mr.  and  Un.  Kdley 
.    Mr.   and   Mrs.   Jesse   A.   Ro- 


truck.   Mr.    and    Mrs.    David    Critei* 
Keyser.  W.  Va. 


What  It  tibe  Adminutration's  Fordfa 
Paiicf  ia  tke  Middle  East? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOUnELD 

or  cAuroaifxa 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OP  BB>BB8BHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  HOUPTFT.n.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is^ 
a  pleasure  to  come  back  home  to  spend' 
this  afternoon  among  my  Zionist  friends 
of  many  years  standing.    In  the  It  years 
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tlon  of  Its  own  cannot  possibly  absorb  the 
recent  crude-oil  price  raise  and  stay  In 
business. 


C^nobmsmakT  ««»•  note.  we.  the  follow.  » jHweure  to  come  !»«  Dome  to  ^^ 
inTpetitioners  ask  you  to  present  to  the  this  afternoon  among  my  Zionist  friends 
House  and  have  It  noted  in  the  congbes-    of  many  years  standing.    In  the  It  yean 
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that  I  hare  served  In  Congress.  I  have 
taken  an  Intimate  interest  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Jewish  people  to  establish  a 
free  and  independent  state  In  Palestine. 
Back  in  1944 1  favored  the  congressional 
resolution  afllrmlng  American  support 
for  that  objective.  I  havo  closely  fol- 
lowed each  subsequent  development,  and 
I  shall  always  be  proud  that  our  country 
helped  the  Zionist  movement  reach  its 
goal. 

I  have  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  I  know  something  about 
the  unfortunate  deterioration  of  inter- 
national relations  in  the  last  few  years. 
Against  that  dark  and  unhappy  back- 
ground, the  reconstitution  of  Israel 
stands  out  as  a  bright  and  shining 
achievement. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  administration  policy  in 
the  Near  East.  This  is  not  an  ea&y 
assignment  for.  as  yoa  know.  I  am  a 
Donocrat.  and  I  cannot  c<Hne  here  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  administration.  Last 
fall  the  American  people  chose  a  Re- 
publican administration  to  guide  our 
Nation's  destinies  during  the  next  4 
years — or,  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  next  2  years — if  I  may 
venture  to  engage  in  partisan  prophecy. 
It  is  early,  perhaps  premature,  to  offer 
any  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  ad- 
ministration attitude.  We  do  not  know 
too  much  about  it.  We  are  not  yet  ready 
to  praise  or  condemn  it.  It  is  always 
tempting  for  a  Democrat  to  attack  a 
Republican  administration,  but  issues  of 
foreign  policy  should  be  removed  from 
the  political  arena  and  should  command 
bipartisan  agreement.  It  is  a  fact  that 
American  policy  on  Israel  and  the  Near 
East  has  been  bipartisan  in  the  past,  and 
the  best  features  have  been  supported  by 
the  leadership  of  both  parties.  Like- 
wise, it  may  be  said  that  the  worst  fea- 
tures have  earned  the  condemnation  of 
both  parties. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  but  as  the  record 
shows.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
Donocratic  administration  when  it 
wait  wrong  on  Palestine.  You  may  re- 
call that  I  bitterly  denounced  our  im- 
happy  reversal  on  partition  in  1948  and 
that  I  introduced  the  resolution  to  lift 
the  arms  embargo  which  threatened  to 
strangle  Israel  in  the  hours  of  its  birth. 
Later.  I  am  happy  to  recall.  President 
Truman  was  the  first  to  recognize  Israel 
and  made  up  for  some  of  the  mistakes 
<rf  the  previous  few  months.  As  one 
who  criticized  his  own  party  on  this  is- 
sue, I  feel  free  tonight  to  evaluate  the 
attitude  of  the  new  administration  In 
an  objective  maimer.  If  my  remarks 
today  are  of  value — they  must  be  based 
on  my  experience  and  understanding. 

I  said  earlier  that  our  Palestine  policy 
has  been  bipartisan,  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  term. 

I  am  proud  to  recall  that  it  was  a  Dem- 
ocratic President.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
gave  concrete  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings and  desires  of  the  American  people 
by  approving  the  Balfour  Declaration  of 
1917.  This  wise  and  farseeing  policy 
has  been  continued  by  every  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive since  that  time,  including  Hard* 


ing.    jCoolldge.    and    Hoover,    and,    of 
cours  i.  Roosevelt  and  Truman. 

As  ill  of  you  know,  this  policy  has  had 
the  e:  ithusiastic  support  of  majorities  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  the  early 
tweni  les,  for  example,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  adopted  unanimous  resolutions 
afBm  ing  American  support  for  a  Jewish 
natio  lal  homeland  in  Palestine.  In  1939 
when  Great  Britain  Issued  the  white 
paper,  many  leaders  in  Congress  voiced 
their  vigorous  disapproval.  It  was  then 
that  he  American  Palestine  Committee 
was  oprganized.  led  by  that  distinguished 
Demdcrat,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Wag- 
ner, cf  New  York,  and  the  late  Republi- 
can n  Jnorlty  leader.  Charles  McNary.  of 
Oregon.  Its  membership  included  68 
Senat  ors  and  more  than  200  Representa- 
tives. 

In  1944  the  platforms  of  both  political 
parties  contained  planks  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state,  and 
later  Iboth  parties  hailed  Israel's  recog- 
nitloi^. 

When  Israel  asked  our  coimtry  for 
econc  nlc  assistance  in  1951.  her  request 
was  sceorded  generous  bipartisan  sup- 
port. The  first  aid-to-Israel  bill  had 
36  coe  ponsors  in  the  Senate,  including  19 
Democrats  and  17  Republicans.  The 
bill's  major  sponsors  were  Democratic 
Senator  Paxtl  Dovglas.  of  niinols,  and 
Repulilican  Senator  Robkkt  Tatt.  of 
Ohio.  The  same  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  Democratic 
and  l;epublican  floor  leaders,  and  was 
endoF  ted  by  more  than  160  Members. 

Pinully.  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign: I  last  fall,  both  General  Eisenhower 
and  A  dial  Stevenson  made  public  state- 
ments expressing  friendship  for  Israel. 
Thlt  brief  recital  shows  that  United 
States  policy  toward  Israel  has  been  bi- 
partis  in  for  almost  3  decades. 

Anc  now  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion t  as  stated  that  it  intends  to  con- 
tinue the  tradition  of  American  friend- 
ship fir  Israel.  Many  people  had  feared 
that  the  new  administration  would  turn 
again!  t  Israel  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
Arab  ( ountries  were  looking  forward  to 
a  chai  ige  in  American  policy  under  the 
new  a  [ministration  which  would  permit 
them  o  intensify  their  war  against  Is- 
rael w  ith  impunity. 

In  iinnouncing  the  administration's 
attltu<  e.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  has 
declar  id  that  it  proposes  to  be  impartial 
as  betxreen  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
Spoke  men  for  the  administration  have 
been  c  uick  to  explain  that  this  did  not 
mean  liat  we  were  diminishing  our  in- 
terest in  Israel.  Aid  to  Israel  would  con- 
tinue I  s  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  we;  e  told.  It  meant  that  the  United 
States  was  increasing  its  interest  in  the 
Arab  States  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
win  th  iir  friendship.  No  one  can  quar- 
rel with  this  objective.  All  of  us  will 
agree  that  American  policy  must  be  im- 
pcu-tial  and  that  America  must  seek  the 
friends  hip  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East.  What  is  objectionable  about  Mr. 
Diilles'  statement  is  the  implication  to 
many  it  us  that  our  policy  has  not  been 
impartial  in  the  pest.  One  might  get 
the  inpression  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  t  lat  for  the  past  30  years  we  have 
done  n  athing  but  aid  Zionist  aspirations 


and  that  we  have  overlooked  and  ignored 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Arab 
peoples.  Now.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
Impression  is  consistent  with  the  facts 
or  a  fair  evaluation  of  American  policy. 
The  truth  is  that  America  has  been 
friendly  to  the  Arab  States  and  that  it 
has  supported  their  legitimate  national 
aspirations  and  helped  their  economic 
development.  We  owe  no  apology  for 
our  past  position. 

In  the  past  4  decades,  8  Arab  States 
have  achieved  the  freedom  which  had 
previously  been  denied  them  for  5  full 
centuries.  The  Western  Powers— and 
our  country  played  an  important  part>^ 
were  responsible  for  Arab  liberation. 
Western  sacrifices  in  two  World  Wars 
and  Western  International  diplomacy  in 
recent  years  have  brought  the  Arab  peo- 
ples national  Independence  with  com- 
paratively little  effort  or  sacrifice  on 
their  part.  We  in  California  can  recall 
how  the  Arab  diplomats  bowed  into  the 
international  arena  at  the  U.  N.  confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco  in  February  1945. 
They  would  not  have  made  that  appear- 
ance if  it  had  not  been  for  the  decision 
of  our  country  to  let  them  join  the  U.  N., 
even  though  they  had  not  participated 
in  the  war  against  Hitler.  In  the  same 
decade  in  which  Israel  achieved  its  free- 
dom, no  fewer  than  4  new  Arab  states 
became  sovereign  nations — Syria.  Leba- 
non, Jordan  and  Libya.  Their  fight  for 
freedom  has  always  received  warm 
American  support  and.  In  the  case  of 
Libya,  our  decisive  help  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  present  policy  toward  the  Neai 
East  is  expressed  by  the  provisions  for 
assistance  to  the  area  contained  in  the 
Mutual  Security  program  which  has 
now  passed  both  Houses  of  Congresa 
In  this  year's  program  the  Near  East  is 
treated  as  a  single  unit.  The  sum  of 
$194  million  is  provided  for  economic  aid 
for  the  Near  East  as  a  whole,  with  no 
earmarking  for  any  individual  state. 
The  administration  has  assured  Con- 
gress that  each  country  will  get  its 
equitable  share  of  the  appropriation. 
There  is  also  a  $43  million  allocation  for 
technical  assistance  to  this  area.  The 
allocation  of  the  $140  million  fund  wil] 
indicate  a  continuance  or  a  change  in 
our  policy  to  Israel. 

It  appears  that  the  administration  bill 
for  the  mutual  security  program  as  it 
was  presented  to  Congress  dealt  justly 
and  fairly  with  the  Near  East.  This  was 
a  defeat  for  those  propagandists  and  lob- 
byists who.  in  recent  months,  have  tried 
to  pressure  the  administration  into  re- 
ducing our  aid  to  Israel  as  a  sign  of  fa- 
vor to  the  Arab  States.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  administration  that  it  did  not 
listen  to  those  voices  of  discord  and  di- 
vision which  were  seeking  to  destroy  the 
program  of  impartiality  toward  a  criti- 
cal area  of  the  world.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  both  parties  in  Congress  that  no 
change  was  made  in  this  program. 

I  should  say  here  that  I  speak  with  my 
fingers  crossed,  for  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  authorization.  Up  to  this  time 
Congress  has  voted  for  the  foreign  aid 
program  authorization.  However,  no 
money  can  be  spent  until  It  is  appropri- 
ated, and  at  this  very  moment  the  Ap- 
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propriations  Committees  of  both  Houses 
are  studying  the  mutual  assistance  pro- 
gram with  a  view  to  reducing  it  substan- 
tially. I  am  against  cutting  any  part  of 
that  program  because  I  believe  that 
every  dollar  that  we  propose  to  spend 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  our 
freedom.  And  I  am  particularly  op- 
posed to  cutting  any  part  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Near  East  because  I 
believe  that  our  dollars  In  that  area  will 
fight  and  work  harder  for  democracy 
than  anywhere  else. 

Up  imtll  now.  if  the  mutual  security 
program  ts  to  be  our  criterion — the  ad- 
ministration program  toward  Israel  and 
the  Near  East  has  been  consistent  with 
past  American  policy.  And  yet  I  am  not 
convinced  that  we  may  be  entirely  serene 
about  the  future.  There  is  the  very  real 
danger  that  administration  eagerness  to 
win  the  friendship  of  the  Arab  States 
may  undermine  the  professed  policy  of 
impartiality.  Pursuit  of  Arab  friendship 
may  lead  to  appeasement.  We  may  be 
asked  to  condone  the  continued  Arab 
war  against  Israel.  Indeed.  Arab  lead- 
ers may  deoAnd  concessions  from  Israel 
as  the  price  for  their  adherence  to  the 
West  The  oil  of  the  Near  East  and  its 
vital  need  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world,  unfortunately  gives  the  Arab 
States  a  powerful  bargaining  power. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
adoption  of  an  immoral  and  vacillating 
neutrality  in  the  name  of  impartiality. 
I  trust  that  these  fears  are  without 
foundation.  And.  yet.  I  know  that  many 
friends  of  Israel  have  felt  some  uneasi- 
ness as  a  result  of  the  Important  speech 
which  Mr.  Dulles  made  on  his  return 

/  from  his  visit  to  the  Near  East.  In  that 
speech,  Mr.  Dulles  called  for  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  in  the  Near  East  and  the 
voluntary  association  of  those  states  for 
the  defense  of  freedom.  He  referred  to 
the  need  for  keeping  American  policy 
impartial,  as  he  put  It,  so  as  to  win  not 
only  the  respect  and  regard  of  Israel 
Biit  also  of  the  Arab  peoples.  And  he 
promised  to  seek  such  policies. 

These  are  all  praiseworthy  objectives, 
but  what  was  disturbing  about  the 
speech  was  the  extraordinary  impor- 
tance which  Mr.  Dulles  attached  to  ex- 
aggerated and  distorted  Arab  propa- 
ganda claims.  I  quote  from  the  Secre- 
tary's statement.    He  said: 

"Today  the  Arab  peoples  are  afraid  that  the 
United  States  will  back  the  new  State  of 
Israel  In  aggressive  expansion.  They  are 
more  fearful  of  Zionism  than  they  are  of 

^  communism,  and  they  fear  the  United  States 
lest  we  become  the  backer  of  expansionist 
Zionism." 

I  believe  that  It  was  most  unfortunate 
for  Mr.  Dulles  to  associate  himself  in 
this  way  with  absiu-d  Arab  partisan 
propaganda.  This  was  a  long  way  from 
the  cherished  impartiality.  Mr.  Dulles 
la  better  informed  than  his  statement 
would  indicate.  He  was  at  the  United 
Nations  during  the  time  when  respon- 
sible leaders  of  the  Zionist  movement 
continually  sought  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  peaceful  cooperation  with  the 
Arab  peoples.  He  saw  how  the  United 
Nations  recommendations  were  accepted 
by  Zionist  leaders  and  yet  how  every 


compromise  was  rejected  by  the  Arab 
States. 

These  are  the  facts.  Yet,  Arab  propa- 
gandists try  to  revise  history  and  picture 
Israel  as  aggressive  and  expansionist. 
I  do  not  have  to  discuss  these  charges 
with  this  audience,  for  you  who  were  a 
living  part  of  the  history  of  the  last  5 
years  know  well  that  it  was  the  Arabs 
who  made  the  war.  and  who  today  re- 
fuse the  peace.  Consider  the  absurdity 
of  it.  Forty  mllUon  Arabs  Uvlng  In  a 
territory  of  a  million  and  a  half  square 
miles  completely  surround  Israel  with  its 
million  and  a  half  population  compressed 
into  8.000  square  miles.  Yet.  they  would 
have  us  believe  that  tiny  Israel  is  plot- 
ting aggression  against  Its  powerful  and 
gigantic  neighbors.  They  would  have 
us  believe  that  a  country  the  size  of  New 
Jersey  is  endeavoring  to  overwhelm  a 
group  of  countries  spread  over  an  area 
half  the  expanse  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

Yet  we  find  an  American  Secretary  of 
State  dignifying  Arab  propaganda  claims 
in  a  public  statement  of  policy  over  radio 
and  television  networks  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  disassociate  himself 
from  them.  Many  of  the  mUlions  who 
heard  him  might  have  received  the  im- 
pression that  America  regarded  these 
fantastic  claims  as  credible. 

Mr.  Dulles  also  made  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  repatriating  some  of  the 
Arab  refugees  inside  Israel.  There  is  no 
one  in  this  country  who  does  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  tragie  plight  of  the 
Arab  refugees  who  were  misled  into  leav- 
ing Palestine  by  their  own  leaders. 

Yet  that  suggestion  by  Mr.  Dulles  does 
not  contribute  to  the  solution  of  this 
serious  problem.  On  the  contrary.  The 
only  constructive  and  practical  solution 
is  the  resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees 
in  Arab  countries,  as  Mr.  Dulles  himself 
conceded.  That  program  is  delayed  so 
long  as  Arab  leaders  are  encouraged  to 
persist  in  their  unrealistic  demands  for 
mass  repatriation.  By  offering  the  view 
that  we  expect  Israel  to  accept  the  re- 
turn of  Arab  refugees.  Mr.  Dulles  has 
unfortunately  retarded  acceptance  of  the 
resettlement  program.  In  that  sense  he 
has  done  a  disservice  to  the  Arab  refu- 
gees themselves. 

When  Mr.  Dulles  referred  to  the  fears 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  he  sug- 
gested the  need  for  a  reafiOrmation  of  the 
great  power  declaration  guaranteeing 
against  violation  of  the  frontiers  of  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  States.  But  who 
would  guarantee  Israel's  internal  secu- 
rity if  it  admitted  any  substantial  num- 
ber of  Arab  refugees?  How  could  any 
state  be  asked  to  risk  national  destruc- 
tion by  admitting  those  who  could  not 
give  it  their  wholehearted  loyalty? 
Would  any  country — would  our  coim- 
try— ^put  Itself  in  that  dangerous  posi- 
tion? 

It  would  be  Instructive  In  this  regard 
to  look  at  a  forgotten  and  little-known 
chapter  of  our  own  history.  During  our 
Revolutionary  War  thousands  of  Tcnries 
fled  to  Canada.  After  the  war  was  over, 
England  insisted  that  these  refugees  be 
taken  back  as  a  condition  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Our  country  naturally  refused. 
All  that  Congress  would  do  was  to  prom- 


ise to  suggest  to  the  individual  States 
that  they  permit  the  Tories  to  return  for 
a  brief  period  to  recover  their  property. 
Yet,  history  will  show  that  not  a  single 
State  permitted  any  of  them  to  come 
back  to  the  country  they  had  sought  to 
destroy.  Nor  did  they  reoovo-  their 
property.  This  was  completely  under- 
standable. How  could  a  newly  created 
nation  jeopardize  its  hard-wcm  freedom 
by  opening  its  borders  to  those  who  had 
fought  to  destroy  it? 

The  gravest  danger  which  confronts 
Israel  today  is  a  proposal  to  supply  arms 
to  the  Arab  States.  UiKler  the  mutual 
security  program  we  provide  arms  to 
friendly  nations  to  strengthen  the  free 
world  against  aggression.  Until  now,  no 
aims  have  been  sent  to  Israel  or  the 
Arab  States.  The  administration  now 
intends  to  furnish  some  arms  to  the  Arab 
coimtries  even  though  these  countries 
still  regard  themselves  to  be  at  war  with 
Israel  At  first,  the  administration  in- 
tended to  create  a  Middle  East  defense 
organization  to  which  all  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  would  belong,  and  Secretary 
Dulles  toured  the  area  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  this  project.  But  he  met 
with  a  hostile  reception  in  all  the  Arab 
capitals.  The  Arabs  wanted  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  exclusive  guardians  of  the 
region,  and  they  rejected  any  suggestion 
that  Israel  might  participate.  The  ad- 
ministration abandoned  the  proposed 
Middle  East  defense  organization.  But 
it  still  wants  to  arm  some  of  the  coim- 
tries of  the  region. 

Mr.  E4;>eaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  July  9: 

"I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  area  which 
I  recently  visited,  the  Near  East  and  south 
Asia,  The  area  is  characterized  by  political 
tension  and  economic  hardship,  which  pre- 
sent an  open  invitation  to  internal  and  ex- 
ternal subversion. 

"0\ir  basic  political  problem  in  this  vitally 
important  region  is  to  Improve  the  attitude 
of  the  Moslem  states  toward  the  western 
democracies,  including  the  United  States  be- 
cause our  prestige  in  the  area  has  been  stead- 
ily declining  since  the  war.  It  Is  also  essen- 
tial for  o\ir  security  that  Arab-Israel  tension 
be  diminished  and  that  the  economy  of  the 
area  be  strengthened  and  stabUized. 

"In  order  to  obtain  our  objectives,  we  must 
put  greater  emphasis  on  a  regional  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  area.  For  this  reason, 
we  have  prepared  a  slngle-paclcage  program 
designed  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the 
countries  of  the  region  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  and  to  marshal  their  resources 
coUectively  wherever  feasible. 

"Becaiise  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  of 
this  region,  the  program  must  neceeaarUy 
place  greater  emphasis  on  technical  assist- 
ance and  economic  aid.  The  program  calls 
for  continuance  at  present  levels  of  existing 
programs  for  technical  assistance,  mainte- 
nance of  the  program  for  refugees,  and  spe- 
cial regional  economic  assistance.  We  con- 
sider these  programs,  although  relatively 
small  in  dollar  cost,  to  be  vitally  important 
In  terms  of  their  contribution  to  our  security. 

"We  are  also  requesting  funds  for  a  limited 
mllltary-aaslstance  program  which  should 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  our  basic  objectives.  It  will 
contribute  to  Internal  security,  wlU  aid  in 
promoting  plans  for  peace  between  Arab 
nations  and  Israel,  and  wUl  assist  in  estab- 
lishing a  regional  defense  organisation.** 
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Mr.  Speaker,  ft  recent  Asaociated  Press 
atmry.  which  has  not  been  denied  by  the 
State  Department,  reported  that  the  ad- 
■linistration  planned  to  send  arms  to 
some  Arab  countries  very  soon  and  inti« 
mated  that  these  countries  would  enjoy 
a  priority  because  their  need  was  greater 
than  Israel's. 

This  program  seems  to  be  full  of  dan- 
ger and  empty  of  logic.  Professing  im- 
partiality— or  is  it  neutrality? — the  ad- 
ministration seems  eager  to  equip  the 
Arab  States,  even  though  their  Govern- 
ments have  not  given  the  slightest  in- 
dication that  they  are  ready  to  join  with 
the  West  against  aggressive  communism. 
At  the  United  Nations,  the  Arab  States 
have  repeatedly  abstained  on  resolutions 
dividing  the  East  and  West.  Egypt  ac- 
tually sat  on  the  fence  and  even  refused 
to  vote  with  us  in  rejecting  the  Soviet 
resolution  which  accused  our  soldiers  of 
atrocities  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Dulles  himself  reported  in  his 
speech  that  the  Arab  countries  are  more 
afraid  of  Zionism  than  they  are  of  com- 
munism. Indeed,  of  all  the  countries  in 
the  area.  Israel  is  the  only  one  which  ap- 
pears to  be  alive  to  the  menace  of  com- 
munism. It  is  the  one  country  which 
has  offered  to  participate  in  regional  de- 
fense against  aggression.  What  is  the 
logic  of  a  program  which  proposes  to  give 
arms  to  countries  which  do  not  share  our 
estimate  of  the  Communist  danger,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  withholds  arms  from 
the  one  country  in  the  region  whose  peo- 
ple could  be  depended  upon  to  use  the 
arms  in  the  defense  of  democracy? 

Is  there  any  guaranty  that  the  arms  t:> 
be  given  the  Arabs  will  not  be  used 
against  Israel?  What  will  happen  if  the 
new  tanks  begin  to  roll  against  Jeru- 
salem and  if  the  new  jet  planes  drop 
bombs  on  Tel  Aviv?  Will  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  then  proclaim  that  it  is 
immobilized  because  of  its  impartiality? 
Will  Impartiality  come  to  mean  neutral- 
ity? And  is  this  to  be  the  role  of  a  great 
nation  which  has  been  summoned  to 
leadership  of  the  free  world?  Are  we  to 
emulate  the  role  of  Chamberlain  at 
Munich? 

One  has  the  distinct  impression  that 
Mr.  Dulles  was  too  easily  discouraged 
when  he  talked  peace  on  his  Middle  East 
Journey  and  that  peace  no  longer  seems 
to  have  a  priority  in  Uie  administration's 
program  In  that  area.  It  is  self-evident 
that  before  we  can  have  any  effective 
regional  program  which  will  raise  living 
standards  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  area, 
which  will  simimon  all  the  nations  to 
cooperation  for  their  own  betterment, 
and  which  wiQ  aline  all  the  states  in 
common  defense,  we  must  secure  a  fair 
and  honorable  peace.  And.  obviously, 
before  that  peace  is  achieved,  it  is  reck- 
less to  furnish  arms  indiscriminately  and 
equip  irresponsible  dictators  to  embark 
on  new  and  romantic  military  adven- 
tures. 

President  Eisenhower  told  Congress 
Aortly  after  he  came  Into  power  that 
"the  free  world  cannot  remain  Indefi- 
nitely in  a  posture  of  paralyzed  tension." 
That  statement  applies  with  special 
force  to  the  Near  Bast,  where  progress 


has  be  n  retarded  by  preoccupsUon  with 
boycot ;,  blockade,  and  plans  for  another 
war. 

We  '  rho  are  friends  of  the  Middle  East 
must  ( o  what  we  can  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  for  an  early  and  equitable 
peace.  We  must  use  our  great  influence 
and  pi  estige  to  end  the  blockades.  De- 
spite t  le  decision  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Eg;  pt  persists  in  blockading  the  Suez 
Canal  on  the  excuse  that  she  is  at  war 
with  If  rael.  an  excuse  which  the  Security 
Counc:  I  has  rejected  and  which  is  surely 
incons  stent  with  Egypt's  obligations 
under  he  United  Nations  Charter.  Our 
countr  f  voted  for  the  resolution  calling 
upon  Cgypt  to  abandon  the  blockade 
almost  2  years  ago.  What  have  we  since 
done  U  t  let  Eg3rpt  know  that  this  resolu- 
tion miant  what  it  said?  Orwillwenui 
afoul  (if  our  new  policy  of  gentle  im- 
partially if  we  summon  Egypt  to  the 
path  (f  international  rectitude?  Will 
our  foreign  policy  be  taken  seriously 
anywhjre  if  we  speak  softly  instead  of 
sternly  in  the  face  of  reality  and  if  we 
at>and<  n  principle  in  the  pursuit  of  fleet- 
ing adi  antage  or  fickle  friendship? 

I  hA\  e  talked  at  length  about  the  dan- 
gers of  the  program  on  which  we  appear 
to  hav^  embarked.  I  hope  that  my  mis- 
givings prove  to  be  unjustified.  I  be- 
lieve tiat  President  Eisenhower  is  an 
honest  and  sincere  man  of  peace  who 
wants  1  lothing  more  than  to  bring  peace 
and  cc  operation  to  all  peoples  every- 
where. The  President  must  depend  to  a 
great  Extent  on  the  State  Department 
congre;  sional  appropriations  and  co- 
operative and  sjrmpathetic  administra- 
tors in  these  Near  East  programs  if  his 
stated  lims  are  to  become  a  reality.  In 
the  attainment  of  that  objective  he  is 
entitle<  to  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  all  (f  us.  irrespective  of  party.  But 
we  hav(  (  a  duty  to  voice  our  fears  lest  the 
administration  fail  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  its  program  because  of  deviation 
from  pinciple  and  dilution  of  purpose. 
It  remt  ins  for  all  of  us  to  persuade  the 
adminii  itration  that  our  paramount  goal 
is  peao!  everywhere — and  that  includes 
the  Nei  r  East— and  that  we  shall  not  be 
discour  iged  by  the  many  obstacles  which 
seem  tc  block  its  attainment. 

The  Zionist  organization  and  its 
friends  are  challenged  today  to  unre- 
mitting alertness. 

The  ree  State  of  Israel  has  been  es- 
tablish<d  after  centuries  of  deferred 
hopes.  It  has  been  established  on  the 
fortune  5  and  lives  of  its  brave  supporters. 
It  Stan  is  today  as  a  hope  to  millions 
yet  in  bondage.  It  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment tip  those  who  have  entered  its 
haven  c  f  refuge  and  expended  their  toil 
and  ingenuity  in  its  rejuvenation. 

Israe  above  all  stands  geographically 
and  idt  ologically  speaking  as  a  beacon 
of  freec  om  in  the  Near  East.  A  beacon 
dedicated  to  liberty  of  the  body  and 
dignity  of  the  soul  which  sends  its  shaft 
of  ligh  ,  into  the  dark  areas  of  fear, 
ignoran  ce.  suppression  and  totalitarian- 


ism 

That 
askmg 
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beacon  light  will  not  be  dimmed 

IS  we.  the  friends  of  Israel,  guard 

from    the   attacks    of    Its 


Smmt  Hktmrj  af  tW  Scdioa  of  the  Nation 
ii  Which  Senalvr  Ferfnton  Speat  His 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  SXNATB  OF  THE  UKPrSO  ETTATMS 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  4  and  5,  1763.  there  was  a  battle 
fought  at  Bushy  Run,  Pa.,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  world's  crucial  bat- 
tles, which  broke  the  k>ack  of  Pontiac's 
rebellion  and  opened  the  West  to  the 
English. 

I  was  bom  near  this  spot  and  spent 
my  early  childhood  days  many  times 
roaming  over  the  battlefield,  collecting 
arrowheads  and  relics  of  the  olden  times. 
There  has  been  an  article  written  on  this 
subject  which  is  a  part  of  our  history, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 

BusHT  RuK  Gkts  Old  Qtin — Mrsixric  la 
OrviN  190-Ybak-Ou>  Plimixock  That  Latx 
Editor  and  Founhbk  Had  Lono  Soucht 


I 


(By  Mar  ben  Oraham) 

HAKaisoif  Cttt,  Pa..  July  S. — Gift  last  week 
of  a  flintlock  muskpt  more  than  IBO  years 
old  made  a  very  happy  man  of  WllUam  X. 
Moog,  superintendent  of  nearby  Busby  Run 
Battlefield  Park  since  It  was  created  23  yean 
ago. 

"We're  going  to  give  It  a  central  spot  In  our      ^ 
museum."    says    Ifoog,      "What   a  pity    Mr. 
Bomberger  didn't  Uve  to  sec  ua  get  this  prlae. 
He  sought  It  for  years." 

Editor  C.  M.  Bombergtf.  of  Jeannette.  al- 
moet  singlehandedly  bad  the  park  created 
after  a  long  Aght.  He  wrote  that  the  battle 
here  August  4-5,  1763,  was  one  of  the  world's 
crucial  ones.  In  that  it  broke  the  back  of 
Pontlac'a  rebellion  and  opened  the  West  to 
the  English. 

The  old  musket  was  lost  during  the  bloody 
fight  between  Ool.  Henry  Bouquet's  troops 
and  those  of  seven  Indian  tribes  led  by  Chief 
Quyasuta.  The  Indian  ambush  here  wasnt 
the  success  of  the  one  staged  8  years  earlier 
against  Oen.  Edward  Braddock.  Bouquet 
outmaneuTered  his  foe,  routed  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  relief  of  besieged  Fort  Pitt. 

ru>wn>  vr  on  fasm 

A  farmer  plowed  up  the  musket  on  the 
Moore  farm  In  1828  and  It  remained  in  the 
Moore  family  until  1888  when  J.  Howard 
Patton,  Greensburg  coal  man.  acquired  It 
and  refused  to  let  It  go.  He  died  some  time 
ago  and  his  son  gave  the  relic  to  J.  Clarence 
Shrader,  who  had  been  his  father's  secretary 
for  years.  Shrader  presented  It  to  th« 
museum. 

The  3-year-old  $100,000  mtiseum  already 
contains  many  relics.  Including  a  bayonet 
found  in  a  field  In  1888.  which  will  fit  ths 
musket,  a  flintlock  pistol,  several  2-  and  4- 
pound  cannon  balls,  powder  gages,  shot 
pouches,  tomahawks,  war  clubs,  and  arrow 
heads. 

There's  brick  from  the  R)rt  Pitt  wbleh 
Bouquet  later  buUt. 

Some  other  relics  Include  a  picture  of 
Bouquet;  original  cc^les  of  several  lettsrs 
he  wrote  to  his  superior.  Gen.  Jeffrey  An(v> 
herst,  daring  the  battle;  and  a  reproduction, 
oMalBed  from  English  records,  ot  a  map  cf 


the  battle  drawn  on  the  scene  by  Thomas 
Hutchlns.  engineer  with  Bouquet,  showing 
disposition  of  tb«  troops. 

There's  a  cane  carved  by  a  Winnebago 
chief,  a  pair  of  boots  worn  here  In  1800  by 
Moog  "a  great-grandfather,  an  original  Irish 
shillelagh  brought  over  In  1800,  and  wooden 
hinges  from  a  1790  log  cabin  given  by  ths 
father  of  Senator  Jambs  Dnrr. 

Moog,  who  was  born  In  Jeannette,  says  at- 
tendance at  the  16a-acre  park  has  been  In- 
creasing considerably  this  year — In  fact,  d\ir- 
Ing  the  past  4  years.  It  was  103,200  last  year; 
may  top  226,000  this  year. 

The  State  has  Just  purchased  an  addi- 
tional 30  acres,  covering  the  burial  site  of 
60  of  Bouquet's  soldiers.  This  will  be  made 
Into  an  Important  new  section. 

In  addition  to  the  museum,  there  Is  a 
replica  of  an  old  Indian  big  house  and  4 
picnic  camps  able  to  accommodate  more 
than  1,000. 

Among  the  near-record  35.000  to  visit  the 
park  In  June  were  some  200  members  of 
the  Andrew  Byerly  family  on  the  28th. 
Byerly's  log  cabin  was  located  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  museum.  A  friendly  Indian 
warned  his  wife  of  Guyasuta's  approach  and 
she  fled  before  the  Bushy  Run  fight.  Byerly 
followed  and  returned  from  Fort  Llgonler 
with  Bouquet. 

At  the  time  Byerly  also  operated  an  ex- 
change post  In  this  town,  which  Bouquet 
referred  to  In  one  of  his  letters  as  Harrison 
City.  Here  couriers  and  travelers  going  from 
Fort  Pitt  could  exchange  horses  and  obtain 
supplies. 

itn.  Bombergfr  has  had  clusters  of  laurel 
and  rhododendrons  planted  around  the  mu- 
seum In  memory  of  her  husband.  As  first 
chairman  of  the  Bushy  Run  Battlefield  Com- 
mission, a  post  his  son  Graff  now  holds,  and 
as  father  of  this  historic  park,  located  a 
couple  of  miles  each  from  Jeannette  and 
Harrison  City.  It  would  seem  fitting  that 
the  late  editor  should  have  a  special  memo- 
rial on  the  field,  toa 


Reds  in  Yo«r  Liruif  Room :  A  Mafaificeat 
Artidc  by  Marta  Berkeley,  ''Frieadly 
Witeess"  Before  Homc  Ua-AMericaa 
Activities  Coauaittea 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
friendly  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  this 
my  4th  term  in  Congress,  was  Martin 
Berkeley,  nationally  known  movie  screen 
writer. 

In  American  Mercury  for  August  1953. 
beginning  at  page  55  thereof,  appears  an 
article  enUtled  "Reds  in  Your  Living 
Room,"  by  Martin  Berkeley.  As  you 
know,  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  has  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion traveled  to  California  and  to  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  there  held  meetings 
of  the  full  committee.  Also  there  have 
been  subcommittee  hearings  in  the 
Hollywood-Los  Angeles  area.  Mr.  Berke- 
ley, the  author,  has  been  very  helpful 
in  cooperating  with  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  this  article  ap- 
pears to  be  another  valuable  contribution 


to  the  information  of  the  American  peo« 
pie. 
It  follows: 

Baos  nr  Tool  Livimi  Book 
(By  Martin  Berkeley) 
The  backbone  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment Is  crushed  In  Hollywood.  The  studio 
gates  are  closed  both  on  the  unfriendly  wit- 
nesses and  on  those  who  have  made  no  effort 
to  answer  Red  charges  leveled  against  them 
before  congressional  committees. 

But  the  Reds  are  fighting  back.  With 
their  once-hiige  movie  income  chopped  off 
at  the  soiu-ce  and  their  prestige  cut  down  to 
slae.  the  Communists  are  counterattacking 
In  the  allied  fields  of  radio  and  television. 

The  establishment  of  the  Television  Writ- 
ers of  America  (TWA)  means  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  set  up  a  potent  weapon  to 
assail  you — right  In  your  own  living  room. 

When  the  hearings  of  the  House  Un-Amer- 
Ican  Activities  Committee  (HUAC)  Into 
Communist  Infiltration  In  the  motion  picture 
Industry  were  reopened  In  Washington  on 
March  8,  1061.  they  produced  the  first  ad- 
missions by  Hollywood  perBonallttes  of  the 
actual  existence  of  a  party  "apparat"  in  the 
film  capital.  When  movie  star  Sterling  Hay- 
den  and  screen  writer  Richard  Collins  co- 
operated with  the  committee,  the  Commu- 
nists knew  the  jig  was  up;  that  they  could 
no  longer  count  on  the  liberals.  They  then 
made  calculated  plans  to  seize  the  air  waves 
of  America. 

The  CP  already  had  control  of  the  Radio 
Writer's  Guild  (RWG).  Tht  executive  sec- 
retary was  (and  Is)  Michael  Davidson.  His 
wife,  ex-actress  Ellen,  has  been  identified  as 
a  party  member.  When  Davidson  was  sub- 
penaed  by  the  HUAC  he  promptly  resigned 
from  the  RWG  "because  of  pressure  of  out- 
side work."  The  Communists  deliberately 
stalled  and  dragged  out  the  bearings  and  the 
committee  never  got  to  him.  The  day  after 
the  committee  returned  to  Washington, 
Dsvldson  went  back  to  his  old  job. 

Carl  Abrams;  Hi  (Harmon)  Alexander; 
Georgia  Backus;  Abe  Burrows;  Pauline  Hop- 
kins; Millard  Lampbell;  Peter  Lyon;  Leon 
Meadows;  Sam  Moore;  Ken  Pettus;  Jack 
Robinson;  Mary  Robinson;  Louis  Scofield; 
Reuben  Ship;  Gene  Stone;  and  Louis  (Studs) 
Terkel  are,  or  have  been,  on  the  council  of 
the  RWG.  Sam  Moore  and  Louis  Scofield  are 
past  national  presidents.  All  have  been 
Identified  In  sworn  testimony  as  members  of 
the  CP.  Milton  Merlin,  the  Incumbent  na- 
tional president,  has  a  long  and  significant 
record  of  fronts  and  associations. 

For  3  years  a  group  of  Intelligent,  informed 
antl-Communlsts  known  as  "We  the  Under- 
signed" (WTU)  because  they  have  freely  ac- 
knowledged their  beliefs  and  identities,  have 
tried  to  wrest  control  of  RWG  from  the  party. 
Through  the  usual  Bolshevik  tactic  of  smear 
and  disruption;  because  of  rank-and-file  dls- 
gxist.  Indifference,  and  totalitarian  liberalism, 
they  hsve  failed. 

In  August  1960,  Welbourn  Kelley.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  RWG  Council  and  a  good  Ameri- 
can, offered  a  resolution  backing  the  United 
States  In  the  3-montb-old  Korean  conflict. 
The  resolution  was  defeated  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Red-packed  councU  and  Mr.  Kelley 
resigned.  Daisy  Amoury  and  Erik  Barnouw 
followed  suit. 

When  Sam  Moore  was  Identified  as  a  CP 
member  and  called  before  the  HUAC,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  fifth  amendment. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  turned  up  at  an  RWG 
meeting  and  received  a  hero's  welcome  from 
the  membership — nothing  less  than  a  21- 
gun  salute  to  subversion.  When  sponsors 
let  It  be  whispered  that  they  would  not  em- 
ploy Reds  or  their  allies,  RWG  squawked 
about  blacklists,  "thought  control,"  native 
fascism,  etc. 

WTU  has  fought  desperately  against  the 
conspiracy,  published  the  facts,  spent  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  given  thousands  oC  laoura—  _ 


to  no  avail.  The  BWO  Is  still  under  Ki«m- 
lln  control — but  there  Is  another  election 
this  f  alL 

In  a  stirprise  move,  RWG  demanded  com- 
plete ]\uisdlctlon  over  scrlptwrltlng  In  the 
television  Industry.  The  oonu*ades  saw 
that  movie  receipts  were  falling  and  spec- 
ulated that  TV  might  weU  be  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  future.  They  knew  that  If 
they  could  control  TV  as  they  already  con- 
trolled radio,  they  would  have  a  new  source 
of  Income  to  make  up  for  their  unexpected 
and  startling  losses  in  Hollywood. 

When  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild  (SWG) 
heard  of  the  phony  demand,  they  took  their 
case  to  the  Author's  League  of  America.  Inc. 
(ALA),  parent  body  of  writers.  They 
pointed  out  that  SWG  already  had  Jiirlsdlc- 
tlon  In  the  motion-picture  field  and  prophe- 
sied the  day  would  come  when  most  TV 
shows  would  be  made  on  film. 

After  months  and  nvonths  of  dreary  and 
expensive  wrangling,  a  compromise  was 
reached  with  RWG  getting  Jurisdiction  over 
"live"  television  (on  the  theory  that  It  Is 
akin  to  radio)  and  SWG  retaining  Its  rights 
to  motion  pictures. 

In  1962  the  SWG  sought  recognition  from 
the  TV  Film  AlUance.  the  majcH-  producers 
of  TV  films  on  the  west  cockst.  The  alliance 
refused  to  recognize  SWG  and  the  writers 
reluctantly  called  a  strike.  ALA  ordered 
Its  ainilated  groups — the  novelists,  drama- 
tists, radio  writers — to  support  the  strike, 
RWG  agreed. 

The  Bolshevik  doublecross  started  on 
August  14.  1962,  while  the  strike  was  in  i>rog- 
ress.  That  evening  there  was  a  routine 
meeting  of  RWGs  western  branch,  which 
had  some  500  members.  The  comrades  of- 
fered a  resolution  repudiating  the  strike  and 
stampeded  the  meeting.  The  sell-out  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  a  hand-vote  of  the 
60  members  present.  This  encotiraged  the 
Alliance  in  its  refusal  to  deal  with  the 
SWG — which  U  exactly  what  the  Reds 
wanted,  for  if  the  strike  could  be  dragged 
out  long  and  expensively  It  would  weaken 
the  screen  writers. 

When  ALA  was  Informed  of  this  strike- 
breaking action  it  ordered  ballots  maUed  to 
the  national  membership  of  RWG.  In  a 
written  vote  the  1,100  members  went  15  to  1 
In  support  of  the  SWG-ALA — and  SWG  won 
the  strike. 

At  this  same  Aug\ut  14  meeting  one 
Dick  Powell  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
antl-Communlst  movie  star  of  the  same 
name)  reported  that  a  committee  had  been 
Investigating  the  possibility  of  pulling  out 
Of  ALA  but  that  this  would  not  be  practical 
since  RWG  contracts  with  the  networks  had 
been  jointly  negotiated  by  RWG-ALA  and 
they  would  lose  them  if  there  were  an  open 
break. 

But  Powell  and  the  Red  leadership  had  a 
slick  solution  for  this  seeming  Impasse. 
They  proposed  the  Immediate  formation  of 
a  separate  television  guild  outside  ALA  into 
which  RWG  members  could  be  recruited  so 
that  when  the  RWG-ALA  contracts  expired 
in  1064,  the  new  union,  having  control  of 
TV,  could  also  grab  control  of  radio — inde- 
pendent of  ALA. 

This  typical  Stalinist  maneuver  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  and  admiration. 
The  RWG  meeting  was  declared  adjourned. 
The  members  remained  In  their  seats.  The 
gavel  sounded  and  a  new  meeting  of  a  new 
group — but  with  the  same  members — was 
called  to  order.  Well-oiled  revolutionary 
machinery  went  to  work  and  the  scab  union 
was  born.  It  is  known  as  the  Television 
Writers  of  America.  Aubrey  Finn,  attorney 
for  the  western  branch  of  RWG,  was  ap- 
pointed Interim  treasurer  and  ordered  to 
raise  a  war  chest. 

Aubrey  Finn  has  twice  been  Identlfled  in 
sworn  testimony  by  fellow  members  oi  the 
bar  who  were  in  the  party  with  blm  as  a  lead- 
ing Communist  and  on  October  1.  lOU.  toa 
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ballad  befor*  tto*  RUAC.    He  stood  be« 
Jilnd  the  flftli  amendment. 

Reuben  Ship  and  Powell  led  the  organiaa- 
tlonal  drtre.  Ship,  a  Canadian  subject,  an 
identified  Ckmununlst  who  also  uaed  the  C<n« 
•tltutlon  as  a  shield,  has  been  ordered  depart- 
ed from  the  United  States  by  the  Department 
or  Justice. 

Powell,  the  tnctwibent  president  of  TWA. 
signed  the  amicus  curiae  brief  in  support  of 
convicted  Commxuilsts  John  Howard  Lawson 
and  Dalton  Trumbo;  was  saluted  by  the 
Communist  Dally  People's  World  for  his  de. 
fense  of  the  12  Red  leaders  convicted  \inder 
the  Smith  Act;  was  a  member  of  the  south- 
em  California  executive  board  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions  Council,  which  Is 
the  open  face  at  the  Communist  Party  In 
this  area;  has  been  a  leader  In  the  pedicular 
fight  on  "blacklists,  loyalty  oaths,  and 
thought  control";  and  is  reported  to  have 
agitated  for  the  release  of  the  Rosenbergs, 
convicted  atom  spies. 

After  several  weeks  of  high-powered  propa- 
ganda a  formal  organizational  meeting  of 
TWA  was  called  on  September  11.  1953. 
Charles  Isaacs,  who  writes  the  Jimmy  Durante 
ahow.  became  president  by  acclamation. 
Jess  Oppenhelmer.  one  of  the  authors  of  I 
liove  Lucy,  was  elected  vice  president;  Shelby 
Gordon,  a  free-lancer,  was  named  secretar7« 
treasurer. 

On  the  original  executive  board  we  find: 
liadelliM  Pugh.  of  I  Love  Lucy;  Hal  Good- 
man, of  My  Friend  Irma;  Alan  Llpscott,  of 
the  Alan  Toung  Show,  sponsor  of  the  subver- 
alve  Actors'  Lab  and  pinko  Henry  Wallace; 
Bob  White,  of  Ziv  Productions  and  coauthor 
Of  the  Uicklly  worded  TWA  constitution; 
Manny  Manhelm,  the  All  Star  Revue;  Seaman 
Jacobs,  a  free-lancer;  the  aforesaid  Dick 
Powell:  Anne  Kazarian.  employed  by  Bing 
Crosby  Enterprises  and  a  signer  of  the  amicus 
curiae  brief;  Ben  Preedman.  of  the  Red  Skel- 
ton  Show;  Hugh  Wedlock,  of  the  Prank 
Sinatra  Show;  Bernard  Ederer.  who  works  for 
Zlv  and  is  coauthor  of  the  TWA  constitution; 
Arthur  Stander,  of  the  Joan  Davis  Show  and 
a  $100  contributor  to  the  Henry  Wallace  cam- 
paign fimd;  and  Bill  Wolff,  who  was  identi- 
fied on  October  2,  1963.  as  a  CP  member.  He 
•toed  on  his  constitutional  rights. 

(te  December  16.  1963.  there  was  an  off- 
side play  and  Powell  assximed  the  presidency. 
John  Fenton  Murray  of  the  Red  Skelton 
show  was  elected  vice  president;  Bob  White 
Is  the  secretary -treasurer.  Aubrey  Finn  la 
•till  the  attorney. 

The  executive  board  now  consists  of  Jess 
Oppenhelmer;  Charles  Isaacs;  Anne  Kasar- 
lan;  Hal  Goodman;  Seaman  Jacobs;  Ben 
Frecdman;  Ben  Brady  <^  the  Ken  Miirray 
ahow;  Nate  Monaster  of  the  Burns  and  Allen 
show;  PhUlp  Sharp  of  the  Joan  Davis  show; 
and  Jack  Slinson.  a  writer  for  Jimmy  Dvir- 
ante. 

A  look  at  the  composition  of  TWA  leader- 
ship reveals  a  sly  Communist  stratagem  and  a 
knowledgeable  use  of  psychology.  Almost 
without  cxcc^ptlon  these  are  top  comedy  writ- 
ers; the  highest  paid,  the  elite  In  their  pro- 
fession. Almost  all  have  tried  to  get  out  of 
the  nerre-wracking  weekly  TV  grind  with  its 
canniba.ism  of  men  and  material  and  break 
Into  motion  pictures.  Almost  all  have  been 
unsiiccessful. 

Aa  a  result,  they  are  antagonistic  toward 
the  Industry  that  failed  to  recognize  their 
unique  and  individual  talents,  and  they  bear 
a  deep-rooted  resentment  toward  screen 
writers  who  have  made  the  grade.  The  Reds 
used  this  dichotomy  to  convince  them  they 
would  be  discriminated  against  In  the  SWO 
and  that  they  would  be  better  olt  with  their 
own  closed  corporation,  which  they  could 
control  from  the  beginning:  a  guild  with  a 
certain  familiar  radio-TV  "country  club"  as- 
pect in  line  with  their  distinctive  gregarlous- 
ness.  It  must  have  made  sense  to  these  men 
who  are  excellent  gagwrlters.  for  they  fell 
Into  line — but  they  refuse  to  see  that  the 
Joke  U  backfiring  in  America's  face. 


liost  of  them  are  hard-worklog.  deeent 

patriot!  who  would  resent  it  If  you  sug- 
gested otherwise  but,  whether  they  know 
It  or  rot,  they  have  fallen  for  the  Marxist 
"class  mgle" — In  reverse  this  time. 

Behl  Id  the  scenes  move  three  evil  genii: 
IClchaei  Davidson,  writer  Budd  Lesser,  and 
Joan  la  Cour.  They  pull  the  strings  and 
the  pu  3pet  membership  responds.  The  Los 
Angele  Examiner  of  September  23.  194<J,  re- 
ported that  Budd  Lesser  was  a  "picket  at 
the  Col  umbla  Studios  in  the  AFL  film  strike. 
He  waa  arrested  on  a  battery  acciisation  for 
pushini ;  a  lighted  cigarette  against  the  neck 
of  a  n  an  going  through  the  picket  line." 
In  194' f  he  signed  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  Loi  Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors,  op- 
posing the  county  loyalty  oath. 

Joan  La  Cour  is  executive  secretary  of 
TWA.  She  has  long  j^ayed  hoiise  with  the 
comrades.  In  July  1947  there  was  a 
"Thought  Control  Congress"  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions  Council  held  at  a 
Beverly  Hills  hotel.  It  was  convened  to  pro- 
test tri'i  subpenalng  of  the  group  that  later 
became  infamous  as  the  Hollywood  10. 
It  was  attended  by  the  conu-ades  and  the 
entire    ocal  Stalinist  solar  system. 

Screen  writer  Howard  Koch,  now  making 
films  111  France  and  one  of  the  more  bril- 
liant sars  in  the  orbit,  made  the  closing 
address  He  said:  "I  want  particularly  to 
comme:id  the  staff  of  the  ASP  Council — 
George  Pepper.  Joy  Darwin  (since  Identified 
as  CP  members),  and  Joan  La  Cour  *  *  *. 
Such  di  votlon  cannot  be  bought  for  wages — 
It  has  <o  come  from  a  deep  conviction  of  a 
natloml  need  for  what  we  are  all  trying 
to  do." 

This  subversive  "Thought  Control  Con- 
gress"  Was  presided  over  by  ex-Congressman 
Hugh  <ie  Lacy,  an  identified  CP  member; 
and  on  the  platform  with  him  were  such 
sturdy  i  italwarts  as  screen  writer  Donald  Og- 
den  St  iwart:  teacher  Harold  Orr;  and  at- 
torney Ben  Margolis — all  of  whom  have  been 
identifiiKl  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  ii;  sworn  testimony. 

In  1918  Joan  La  Coxir  circulated  a  petition 
to  placi!  the  Independent  Progressive  Party 
(IPP)  on  the  California  baUot.  The  Red- 
oontrol^ed  IPP  was  organized  xinder  the  lead- 
ership ^f  Hugh  Bryson  of  the  Marine  Cooks 
and  Stewards  Union,  a  part  of  the  Harry 
Bridges! conspiracy.  Bryson  is  an  Identified 
party  n^ember.  He  Is  presently  on  trial  for 
alleged  i  perjury,  the  Gov«-nment  charging 
him  wil  h  making  a  false  statement  when  he 
signed  the  non-Communist  Taft-Hartley 
oath. 

Joan  La  Cour,  according  to  the  official 
vovers'  list  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
register!  id  IPP  on  April  4.  1962.  The  national 
candidates  of  IPP  in  the  1952  election  were 
Vincent  Halllnan  and  Mrs.  Charlotta  Bass. 

TWA  claims  something  like  100  members. 
That  fl|:\u-e  should  be  easy  to  increase,  for 
associat  i  membership,  according  to  their 
trickily  irorded  constitution,  is  open  to  "any- 
one evlc  encing  interest  in  the  field  of  tele- 
vision writing."  This  definition  probably  in- 
cludes jk)u.  dear  reader,  for  who  has  seen  a 
TV  shou  and  iK>t  decided  he  could  write  a 
better  oie?  , 

An  NI  Rfi  election  will  soon  be  held.  TWA 
needs  noney.  The  comrades,  remembering 
the  lush ,  fruitful  days  of  the  People's  Educa- 
tional Center  (a  famovis  Red  scholastic 
trap).  Ikave  opened  a  school  under  the 
auspices  of  TWA  for  those  "evidencing  in- 
terest li  the  field  of  television  writing." 
Some  3(0  hopeful,  ambitious  students  have 
fallen  f<r  the  bait  and  enrolled  in  the  six- 
lesson  ourse  and  TWA  Is  richer  by  about 
f4.500. 

Since  'very  student  Is  not  only  a  potential 
party  reteruit  but  also  a  potential  associate 
member  under  the  elastic  qualifying  clause, 
neither  the  CP  nor  TWA  can  lose.  And 
memben  ihip  in  either  means  money  for  both. 
Some  itudents.  over  their  temporary  awe 
of  the  1  Ig  shots  on  the  rostrum,  are  now 
complaining  privately  that  whUe  their  in- 


structors mmf  be  food  gagmeB,  they  are 
kmsy  teachers. 

On  May  4,  1953,  the  NLRB  ruled  that  the 
eollective-bargalning  election  to  be  held 
among  TV  writers  must  be  national  in  scope, 
rather  than  Just  for  Hollywood,  aa  TWA  de- 
sired. Richard  Breen.  SWG  president,  de- 
clared: "In  any  national  election,  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  8WO-ALA  wlU 
have  a  preponderance  of  voters." 

Powell  snapped:  "We  wUl  send  somebody 
to  New  York  to  organize  for  TWA.  We  have 
many  there  who  are  going  to  work  for  and 
with  us." 

From  the  Hollywood  Reporter,  May  18, 
1953:  "loan  La  Cour,  executive  secretary  ol 
TWA.  fiew  to  New  York  to  Join  Dick  PoweU 
in  the  campaign  to  win  the  coming  network 
election." 

How  does  this  affect  you?  Is  this  Just  an-* 
other  Jurisdictional  wrangle?  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  CP  In  America  has  been 
more  than  self-supporting  through  Its 
strength  in  party-controlled  unions  and  Its 
myriad  Bed  fronts.  Every  party-controUed 
union  takes  part  in  political  activity — in 
the  so-caUed  class  struggle.  Every  party- 
controlled  union  incubates  party  members  ■ 
and  that  means  sabotage  and  espionage. 

If  TWA  wins  Jurisdiction  over  television, 
the  Communist  Party — through  its  secret 
meml>ers.  Its  fellow  travelers,  its  dupes  and 
sympathizers — will  have  actual  control  of 
every  word  that  goes  out  over  the  air  waves; 
for,  as  you  have  seen,  the  gang  that  rune 
TWA  TMHB  the  RWG. 

There  is  only  one  way  the  stranglehold 
of  the  party  can  be  broken-ythrough  expos- 
ure. The  only  ones  who  can  reveal  the  hid- 
den Reds  and  their  organization  are  former 
Communists. 

There  arc  at  least  two  cells  in  the  western 
branch  of  the  BWO  that  have  not  yet  been 
exposed.  There  is  a  hard-working  cell  within 
TWA.  There  are  half  a  dozen  cells  in  New 
York  that  overlap  from  RWG  into  cells 
within  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Artists. 

Within  these  powerful  unions  and  guilds 
are  many  men  and  women  who  honestly 
want  to  leave  the  party  or  who  have  already 
broken  with  the  Commtmlst  Party  init  who 
have  kept  their  counsel.  They  are  eager  to 
give  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  and  unburden  their 
minds.  But  they  are  being  blackmailed  into 
silence  both  by  the  Reds  and  by  the  very 
people  who  need  this  information  most:  the 
networks,  sponsors,  and  advertising  agencies. 
These  former  Communists  know  that  if 
they,  are  exposed  or  if  they  come  forward  of 
their  own  volition  they  will  lose  their  Jobs. 
Radio  and  TV  are  sensitive  fields — they  are 
not  strictly  a  medium  of  entertainment  but 
the  most  modern  form  of  direct  and  captive 
advertising,  and  sponsors  are  leery  of  so- 
called  controversial  persons.  They  would 
like  to  play  it  safe  and  escape  pressures  by 
employing  only  neutrals. 

Through  Intelligent  antisubverslve  work 
by  the  American  Legion;  by  the  men  who 
actually  run  the  studios;  and  by  a  tightly 
knit  group  of  Informed  anti-Communista 
and  former  Commimists.  the  problem  has 
been  solved  In  the  motion-picture  industry. 
In  the  words  of  my  good  friend,  Hearst 
coliminist  George  E.  Sokolsky:  "There  Is  not 
a  Communist  front  in  Hollywood  today  that 
matters.  There  are  many  in  New  York,  and 
the  radio  and  television  Industries  are  af- 
fected by  them. 

"In  radio  and  television,  some  of  those 
who  have  worked  hardest  for  the  success  of 
this  program — the  aati-Communlst  exposure 
in  Hollywood — are  still  controversial  persons 
because  some  lazy  bureaucrat  in  the  adver- 
tising firms  along  Madison  Avenue  in  New 
York  finds  it  easier  to  kill  a  man's  career 
than  to  work  on  a  serious  public  problem. 
"However,  it  Is  not  believable  that  those 
who  spend  their  money  on  advertising  •  •  • 
can  afford  the  Involvement  that  this  attl- 
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tnde  wOl  bring  tipon  them.  It  Is  a  rejectioa 
of  every  decent  American  principle  of  life, 
for  it  not  only  rejects  a  person's  right  to 
the  principles  of  life,  but  it  denies  him  the 
opportunity  to  change  his  mind,  to  confess, 
to  be  contrite  and  to  remedy  his  situation. 
It  fails  to  grasp  the  significance  of  anti- 
Marxism  in  the  arts." 

On  September  17,  1951,  the  chairman  of 
the  HUAC  read  a  letter  into  the  record  be- 
fore the  hearings  started.  It  was  sent  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry  Council,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  producers,  the 
talent  guilds  and  unions,  and  practically 
every  craft  union  concerned  with  the  mak- 
ing of  motion  pictures.  It  gave  courage  and 
a  feeling  of  kinship  to  those  who  were  about 
to  testify — and  it  waa  at  this  hearing  that 
the  Communist  Party  in  Hollywood  received 
the  mortal  blow.  The  following  significant 
statements  are  contained  In  this  historic  let- 
ter— the  first  of  Its  kind  by  the  only  Industry 
that  has  made  a  conscious,  concerted  effort 
to  rid  itself  of  Stalinism. 

"The  Motion  Picture  Industry  Council  of- 
fers its  strength  and  support  to  any  legally 
constituted  body  that  has  as  its  object  the 
exposure  and  destruction  of  the  international 
Communist  Party  conspiracy. 

"American  casualties  leave  little  room  for 
witnesses  to  stand  on  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments;  and  for  those  who  do,  we  have 
no  sympathy. 

"We  commend  and  encourage  those  who 
testify  to  their  complete  repudiation  of  cran- 
munism  and  effectively  demonstrate  their 
loyalty  to  their  country.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
witnesses  will  testify  honestly,  freely,  and 
fully.  In  this  time  of  crisis,  the  demands  of 
American  patriotism  make  necessary  that 
witnesses  respond." 

Such  a  statement  of  help,  comfort,  under- 
standing, and  support  to  the  former  Com- 
munists and  to  those  trying  to  break  their 
evil  chains  is  needed  from  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision Industry.  The  example  of  Hollywood's 
victory  is  before  their  eyes. 

Will  the  networks,  agencies,  and  sponsws 
take  a  stand  now? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 

or  IUXNSSOTA 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATSS 

Tuesday.  Julp  28. 19Si 

Ifr.  THYB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "MoNRONrjr  Looks  to  the  Puture," 
by  Doris  Fleeson.  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  have  just  read 
the  article.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  read 
it  twice  in  order  to  get  the  full  import 
and  meaning  of  it.  It  is  thought-pro- 
voking. I  think  we  should  study  it  and 
ponder  It  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd« 
as  follows: 

MoHKONET    Looks   to   thz   Portnw — Okla- 
homa   DeMOCXAT    SUCOESTS    iNTERNATIOIfAI. 

PoLicB  Foitcx  WrrH  Solb  Dtmr  or  Rzm.- 
uno  KoazA-TTPE  AooasssiOMS 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

The  prevailing  mood  on  Capitol  Hill  wltli 
>*spect  to  the  Korean  truce  was  one  of  skep- 
tical reserve.  Weeks  ago.  the  legislates  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  if  President  Eisen- 
hower wanted  a  truce,  they  would  let  bim 
have  it— all  of  It. 
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Their  wariness  goes  deeper  than  a  distrust 
of  the  terms  themselves.  It  is  being  recalled 
that  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  made 
agreements  with  the  Russians  at  Yalta,  Tehe- 
ran and  Potsdam  which  gave  their  foes  am- 
munition used  with  deadly  political  effect. 

History  may  deal  differently  with  those 
agreements;  many  people  feel  that  they  will 
be  handled  gently  in  the  textbooks.  But  in 
our  time.  Republicans  transformed  them  into 
weapons  of  atomic  power. 

As  the  Senators  eyed  each  other  on  the 
floor  Monday,  their  situations  were  reversed. 
The  same  Republicans  who  made  Yalta  into 
a  swear  word  will  be  obliged  to  take  a  char- 
itable view  of  Panmunjom.  no  matter  what 
Russian  violations  make  it  unworkable. 
Many  Democrats,  now  quiet,  can  be  expected 
to  assign  political  blame  in  the  ciHtomary 
manner. 

In  this  pessimistic.  If  not  actually  destruc- 
tive atmosphere,  one  of  the  Senate's  clear 
voices  has  been  telling  some  homely  truths 
and  making  some  suggestions.  It  belongs  to 
Senator  Monronet,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 

Senator  Monsonkt  begins  by  admitting 
the  liarsh  fact  that  Americans  are  disillu- 
sioned by  the  Korean  war.  Some  of  them 
blame  the  administration.  Some  think  our 
allies  have  let  us  down. 

The  Senator  does  not  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans will  ever  again  send  a  national  army 
into  a  war  that  it  is  forbidden  to  win.  He 
suggests  that  the  solution  for  aggressions 
of  the  Korean  type  is  an  international  police 
force  which  will  imderstand  from  the  be- 
ginning that  its  Job  Is  to  repel  aggression, 
not  necessarily  win  a  war  for  reasons  ol  na- 
tional pride. 

The  Monroney  pattern  for  this  elite  force 
includes  voluntary  enlistment  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  recruits  from  smaller  nations,  in- 
stead of  world  powers;  attractive  terms  of 
service,  pay,  and  retirement,  and  the  proffer 
of  citizenship  in  the  country  of  their  choice 
following   honorable   service. 

This  force  should  number  between  300,000 
and  400,000  trained,  equipped,  and  ready  to 
move  at  a  moment's  notice,  according  to  the 
Senator. 

Another  version  of  the  Monroney  Idea  was 
put  forward  several  years  ago  by  the  present 
head  of  the  United  States  mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  then 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Lodge  was 
enthusiastic  at  the  time  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  such  a  force.  If  he  Is  of  the  same 
mind  still,  he  Is  Ideally  situated  to  push  it. 

One  of  the  many  impulsive  remarks  that 
got  Harry  Truman  into  trouble  was  his  de- 
scription of  Korea  as  a  police  action.  With- 
out decrying  the  losses  In  Korea,  Senator 
MoNBONST  appears  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
dUBculties  of  the  present  public  reaction  to 
the  Korean  truce  is  that  the  country  thinks 
pf  It  as  a  war  it  ought  to  have  won  instead 
of  a  successful  police  action  to  repel  ag- 
gression. 

The  Senator's  solution  may  be  faulty  btrt 
he  Is  eternally  right  In  looking  to  the  futiire 
rather  than  relaxing  into  the  sterile  old 
poUtical   arguments   of   the   past. 


Fifty  Tears  Af o  Toimf — The  Story  of  a 
Promise  Kept 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RARRATT  OUARA 

or  jLunaa 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTAIIVn 
Tnetdaw.July  28, 1953     ' 

Vtr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 
55  years  ago  today,  on  July  28.  U&8.  MaJ. 


Oen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  landed  in 
Puerto  Rico  at  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Army,  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  which  contained  this  message : 
We  have  not  come  to  make  war  on  a  people 
who  for  centuries  have  been  oppressed,  but 
•  •  •  to  bring  you  protection  •  •  •  to  pro- 
mote prosperity,  and  to  bestow  upon  you  the 
immunities  and  blessings  of  the  liberal 
Institutions  of  our  Government. 

Today,  after  55  years,  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  take  inventory  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  promises  of  General 
Miles  have  been  fulfilled,  thus  rendering 
account  of  our  stewardship. 

Last  Saturday.  July  25,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  celebrated  the  first  birthday 
of  their  Commonwealth.  Their  consti- 
tution drafted  by  a  representative  as- 
sembly adopted  by  popular  vote  makes 
Puerto  Rico  a  self-governing  Common- 
wealth, bearing  the  same  relationship  to 
the  United  States  as  do  any  of  the  48 
States.  The  people,  who  are  United 
States  citizens,  elect  their  governor  and 
legislature.  Their  rights  as  individuals 
are  protected  by  a  bill  of  rights  which 
conforms  to  our  own.  They  have  their 
own  courts.  They  have  retained  their 
original  civil  code  system,  but  whenever 
they  have  chosen  to  do  so  they  have 
adopted  American  laws.  In  other  words. 
July  25,  1952,  marked  a  complete  fulfill- 
ment of  General  Miles  promise  "to  be- 
stow upon  you  the  Immunities  and  bless- 
ings of  the  liberal  institutions  of  our 
Government." 

Love  begets  pride  In  the  beloved.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  we  may  be  pardoned  in 
affirming  our  faith  that  people  thrive 
under  democratic  institutions.  To  what 
extent  have  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
prospered  under  democratic  institutions? 
With  a  population  of  2.225.000  and  an 
area  of  3.423  square  miles,  the  problem 
of  providing  a  living  has  no  easy  solu- 
tions. Today  Puerto  Rico  stands  first 
In  national  Income  among  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean.  The  total  production  is 
$900  million  per  year,  and  it  is  expected 
to  rise  to  $2  billion  by  1960.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  through  Industrializa- 
tion toward  more  jobs  and  higher  in- 
come. All  taxes  collected  are  spent 
within  the  island,  and,  in  order  to  attract 
capital,  there  is  no  United  States  income 
tax  levied  on  money  earned  in  the  island. 

Believing  that  education  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  prosperous,  stable  democracy, 
the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  expends 
one-third  of  Its  national  income  for  edu- 
cation. Between  1940  and  1950  annual 
outlays  for  primary  and  high  schools  rose 
almost  five  times,  to  reach  a  total  of 
$30  million,  in  1951-52.  During  the 
past  6  srears.  school  enrollment  has  in- 
creased 77  percent.  Technical  schools 
and  colleges  are  training  skilled  workers. 
Puerto  Rico  has  become  the  testing 
ground  for  underdeveloped  peoples  of  the 
world.  Three  hundred  fifty  students, 
mostiy  from  Latin  America  and  south- 
eastern Asia,  came  to  Puerto  Rico  under 
point  4  to  wcark  out  technical  matters 
In  a  practical  way  and  to  apply  their 
skills  and  knowledge  to  specific  problems 
in  their  own  countries. 

The  health  record  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
The  University  oi  Puerto  Rico,  the  School 
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ot  Tropical  Ifedidiie.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  together  with  ho^ltals 
and  medical  facilities,  have  wiped  out 
malaria,  are  combating  tuberculosis,  and 
are  making  strides  against  malnutrltl<m. 
Better  housing,  slum  clearance,  new 
enterprises,  new  hopes,  under  f  andghted 
Puerto  Rlcan  leadership,  all  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
made  by  Nelson  A.  Miles,  major  general, 
commanding  the  United  States  Army 
55  years  ago  today. 


ViaUtort  of  SmUk  Act  tmi  Saular 
Stalates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aVDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuroufiA 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RB^RESKNTATIVXS 

Tuetdait,  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Bffr.  Speaker,  by  rea- 
son of  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  so  to  do.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  the  following  esesntial  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  factual  court  cases 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years  wherein  American  Juries  have 
found  defendants  guilty  of  violation  of 
the  Smith  Act  or  other  Federal  statutes 
relating  to  espionage,  conspiracy  to  use 
force  and  violence  to  overthrow  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government. 

As  a^  member  of  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  again  this  my 
fourth  year  in  Congress,  from  your  fre- 
quent inquiries  made  of  me.  as  well  as  for 
my  own  information,  I  determined  to  ask 
the  Attorney  General  cf  the  United  States 
to  answer  six  questions  which  I  felt  per- 
tinent; the  answers  of  which  I  felt  would 
be  valuable  information  to  all  who  read 
the  same. 

So  I  herewith  set  forth  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  the  Honorable  Herbert  Brownell, 
Jr.,  imder  date  of  June  30.  1953.  and  his 
kind,  prompt  reply  to  me  dated  July  15. 
1953. 

While  space  does  not  now  enable  me 
to  elaborate  at  satisfactory  length  on  the 
valuable  information  contained  in  the 
Attorney  General's  reply  to  me.  I  feel  I 
should  cslU  your  attention  to  at  least  one 
indicative  and.  I  believe,  very  important 
Information  contained;  to  wit,  in  each 
of  the  five  Jury  cases  specified  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  his  letter,  from 
October  1949  to  and  Including  June  1953, 
the  defendants  have  been  found  guilty. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  it  was  Ameri- 
can juries,  who  deal  only  with  the  facts 
and  not  the  law.  who  in  the  first  instance 
found  their  fellow  citizens  guilty  should 
Indicate  as  clear  as  crystal  to  any 
doubting  person  that  the  evidence  was 
ample  to  convince  the  American  citizens 
who  were  members  of  the  jury  that  they 
could  not  do  other  than  to  render  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty. 

The  citation  of  the  court  decisions  as 
set  forth  by  the  Attorney  General  will, 
no  doubt,  prove  of  value  to  many  people. 

At  pages  A1067  to  A1071  In  the  Com^ 
caxssioNAi.  Racoaa,  I  was  pleased  to  set 


forth  copies  of  said  Federal  court  Jury 
instn  ictions  given  to  American  Juries  in 
conn(  ction  with  some  of  the  cases  speci- 
fied Id  y  the  Attorney  General  in  his  kind 
lettei  to  me.  ^    * 

Th^  letter  follows:  ll 

JVNC  so.  198S. 
SBiBBrr  Bsowimx,  Jr., 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stmtes, 
Department  of  Justice, 

Waahinfton,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sn:    I  am  a  member   of   the 

Un-American   Activities   Ck>mmittee. 

KTonderlng  If  jrour  busy  staff  can  fur- 

me  BubstantlaUy  an  outUne  of  Infor- 

towlt: 

list  of  different  Federal  court  cases 

thejUnited  States  during  the  last  few  years 

where  n  American  Juries  have  found  def end- 

{ uilty  of  violation  of  the  Smith  act  or 

Pederal  statutes  relating  to  espionage. 

to  use  force  and  violence  to  over- 

our  constitutional  form  of  govem- 
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list  of  such  Jury  cases  where.  If  any, 
defendants  were  found  not  guilty, 
brief  statement  of  the  violations  of 
defendants  were  found  guilty,  with 
reference  to  the  language  of  the  in- 
charging  conspiracy  to  use  force 
violence,  etc. 

sentences  meted  oat  by  tbe  judge  to 

ddrendants  in  each  ease. 

Which  ones  of  the  cases  were  appealed 

United  States  Supreme  Court   and 

n  the  Supreme  Court  overruled  the 

courts  and  the  numerical  vote  by  the 

of  the  Supreme  Court  in  each  case. 

I  Identiflcation  of  any  similar  cases 

pending  in  any  United  States  Pederal 

and   charges   In   the   Indictment  and 

mately  when  such  cases  might  come 
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appreciate  a  reply  In  duplicate, 
you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Cltdk  Dottk. 
Member  of  Congress. 


.  Jxn.r    15.    196S. 

C^TDC  DOTT.C. 

Of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Okak  Mi.  CoNCRiasMAif :   Reference  Is 

•o  your  letter  dated  June  30.  1953,  in 

you     request     certain     Information 

_  to  Federal  prosecutions  for  viola- 

>f  the  Smith  Act  and  other  statutes 

to  the  use  of  force  and  violence 

overthrow    the    United   States    Oovern- 

Tour    request    Is    embraced    in    six 

inquiries  which,  in  the  interest  of 

,  will  be  considered  collectively  and 

t  be  restated  here. 

apparent  from  the  manner  in  which 

lequest   is   phrased   that   you   are   In- 

prlmarlly  in  the  prosecutions  instl- 

against  the  National.  State,  and  dls- 

1  Badershlp  of   the   Communist   Party. 

.,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith 

the  gravamen  of  these  cases  is 

to  teach  and  advocate  the  duty 

n^esslty  of  overthrowing  and  destroy- 

Oovemment  of  the  United  States 

and  violence  and  to  organize  the 

Party,  U.  S.  A.,  for  that  purpose 

8,  U.  S.  C,  sees.  871  and  2386).     The 

hereinafter  set  forth  will,  I  feel  sxire. 

to  answer  your  inquiries.     If,  in  addi- 

desire  specific  data  concerning  Ped- 

prosecution    under    the    espionage    or 

statutes,   upon   your   request,    this 

wUl  be  pleased  to  furnish  such 

as  may  be  available. 

following  represents  a  list  ot  Smith 

in  which  convictions  liave  been 

to  date.  Including  the  names  of  th« 

the  aentenoM  reeeived,  and  tha 

of  th*  proeecuttepa;  ^ 


V.  5.  T.  Dennis  et  al..  southern  district  of 
New  York  (date  of  conviction,  Oct.  14, 
1949) 


Name 

8«ntenos 

Pine 

Kuisen*  rvnnis. .„ 

fi  years 

do 

do 

«!• 

do. 

do 

$10,080 
10.000 
lO.OOO 
10.000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10.000 
10,000 
10,000 

John  B.  Willittmson. 

Jacob  Stachel 

Benjamin  J.  I>«vto,  Jr 

Henry  Winstoa 

John  Oat«« .._.,.. 

Irvinn  Potash . 

Oilhert  f>r«n»n 

Cnrl  Winter 

(Jus  Hall 

Koliert  O.  TbompwMi. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

3  yean 

V.  S.  V.  Frankfeld  et  al..  dUtrict  of  Maryland 
(date  of  conviction,  Apr.  1,  1952) 


Name 

Sentence 

Pine 

Philip  Fninkfeld 

S  years.  .  .. 

ti.ooo 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 

(leorite  Myers .. 

4  yean 

Roy  Wood 

1  y«an 

Maurice  Bravermnn 

Dorothy  Rose  Blumberi 

Retina  FrankfeW 

do 

do 

Xyears 

U.  S.  V.  nyrm  et  al..  southern  district  of  Mett 
York  (date  of  conviction.  Jan.  21.  19S3) 


Kams 


Kiliaheth  OurJey  Flynn.... 

Pettis  Perry , 

AlrxiindiT  Bittleman 

Victor  J.  Jerome 

Alexander  Trachtenberc 

IxHiis  Woinstock 

Arnold  8.  Johnson.......... 

Albert  ¥.  LannoD ..... 

Bolly  (iannptt.... ... 

Jacob  Mindel 

William  W.  WeinstoiM 

Oeorjfe  Rlake  C'hamey 

Claudia  Jones 


Sentcnos . 


8  years 

—.do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

3  yean 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

1  yaar.  1  day. 


Pine 


V.  S.  V.  Schneiderman  et  al.,  southern  district 
of  California  {date  of  conviction,  Aug.  5, 
19S2) 


Name 

Sentence 

Pino 

William  Schnek1erm<«Ti 

5  years......... 

llOtOOO 

Dorothy    Rosenblum 

HMley 

do 

laooo 

Albert  Ja.son  Ltnm 

do.-„ 

laooo 

Oleta  O'Connor  Y«te» 

do 

lOiOOO 

Cur!  KtKle  I.Ambert      

do 

laooo 

Philip  Marshall  ConneUy... 

do 

10.000 

Rose  Chemin  Kujmits 

do. 

N).000 

Al  KIchnionrt  

do 

laooo 

Kmest  Otto  Fox 

do 

10.000 

llenrv  Sfeiiiberc 

do 

ML  000 

I/oretta  Star\^ls  Stack 

do 

lfl.000 

Frank  Carlson     

do 

lOlOOO 

Benjamin   Isfur,   wa   Ben 

l>obb« 

do 

10,  mo 

Frank  Spector 

do 

lOiOUO 

V.  S.  V.  Tujimoto  et  al..  district  of  Hawaii 
{date  of  conviction,  June  19,  1953) 


Name 


Charles  Ksiuyuki  Fujimoto. 

Koji  .\rfyoshi 

Dwight  Jame«  Freeman 

Jac-k  Wuyne  Hall.. 

John  Eniest  Reinecka 

Jack  Uenichi  Kimoto _... 

Eiieea  Fujimoto 


Sentence 


5  years 

do 

do...., 

do...„ 

do 

do 

3  years 


Pine 


t5,000 

5.000 
1^000 

&.aoo 

t.000 
^000 

2.000 


Of  the  aforementioned  prosecutions,  the 
convicUons  of  the  11  defendants  in  the 
Dennis  case  were  affirmed  by  a  6  to  2  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  4,  1951.  Jus- 
tices Douglas  and  Black  dissented  and  Jus- 
tice Clark  did  not  parUcipate.  (See  Dennis 
et  al.  y.  United  States  (341  U.  8.  494).)  In 
tiM  Ftankfeld  caoe,  ttia  Supremo  Court  by  a 
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T  to  3  vote  denied  certiorari  on  January  IB. 
19SS,  with  Justices  Douglas  and  Black  dls- 
oentlng.  {rrankfeld  et  al.  v.  United  States 
(344  U.  S.  932).)  A  subsequent  petlUon  for 
rehearing  was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
(rrankfeld  et  al.  v.  United  States  (345  U.  S. 
913) .)  Appeals  are  presently  pending  in  the 
Flynn  case  (C.  A.  2d  Circuit)  and  the 
Schneiderman  case  (C.  A.  9th  Circuit).  No- 
tices of  appeal  were  also  filed  in  the  Fuiimoto 
case  (C.  A.  9th  Circuit)   on  July  7,  1963. 

In  addition  to  the  above-enumerated  cases, 
trials  of  Smith  Act  prosecutions  are  cur- 
rently in  progreaa  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (U.  S. 
v.  Mesarosh  et  al.)  and  Seattle,  Wash.  ((/.  5. 
V.  Uu§  et  al.).  Indictments  have  also  been 
returned  against  Communist  Party  func- 
tionaries in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (U.  S.  v.  Forest  et 
al.)  and  Detroit,  Mich.  (17.  S.  v.  Wellman  et 
al.).  The  trial  of  the  St.  Louis  Smith  Act 
case  is  scheduled  to  commence  on  September 
14,  1963  and  It  is  anticipated  that  the  De- 
troit case  will  be  reached  for  trial  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  charge  contained 
in  these  indictments,  your  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  fact  that  on  July  20,  1948.  the 
original  indictment  in  this  series  of  prosecu- 
tions was  returned  by  the  grand  Jury  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York  charg- 
ing William  Z.  Foster  and  11  other  members 
of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  with  unlawfully,  wlllftilly,  and  know- 
ingly conspiring  with  each  other  and  with 
otner  persons  unknown  to  the  grand  Jury  ( 1 ) 
to  organize  as  the  Communist  Party.  United 
States  of  America  a  aociety,  group,  and  as- 
sembly ot  persons  who  teach  and  advocate 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  Oov- 
emment  (rf  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence,  and  (2)  knowingly  and  willfully  to 
advocate  and  teach  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  overthrowing  and  destroying  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence.  The  Indictment  alleged  that  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Smith  Act  prescribes  these  acts 
and  that  conspiracy  to  take  such  action  Is 
a  violation  of  section  3  of  the  Smith  Act 
(18  U.  8.  C.  10,  11  (1946  ed.)). 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  effec- 
tive September  1.  1948.  the  apedfic  con- 
spiracy provision  of  section  3  of  the  Smith 
Act  was  eliminated  in  the  revision  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  thus  placing  con- 
spiracy to  violate  that  act  under  the  general 
conspiracy  provision.  UUe  18.  United  SUtea 
Gode,  371.  Hence,  subsequent  indictments 
charged  that  the  defendants  did  unlawfully, 
vUfuUy  and  knowingly  conspire  with  each 
other  and  with  the  12  leaders  as  coconspir- 
atora  but  not  defendanto  therein,  and  with 
divers  other  persons  to  the  grand  Jury  un- 
known, to  commit  offenses  against  the 
United  States  prohibited  by  section  2  of  the 
Smith  Act.  54  SUt.  671.  United  States  Code, 
title  18.  section  10  (1946  ed.),  and  United 
States  Code,  title  18.  sccUon  2385  (1948  ed.) 
in  violation  of  United  SUtes  Code.  tiUe  18. 
section  11  (1946  ed),  being  section  3  of  the 
Smith  Act  while  said  section  of  said  act  re- 
mained effective  and  thereafter  to  violation 
of  United  States  Code.  UUe  18.  aectlon  871 
(1948  ed). 

The  manner  and  means  of  carrying  out 
this  conspiracy  are  set  forth  in  the  respective 
indictments  in  separate  paragraphs,  which 
*Uege  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  said  con- 
spiracy that  the  defendants  and  their  co- 
conspirators would  become  members,  ofllcers. 
and  functionaries  of  the  said  Communist 
P«rty.  knowing  the  purposes  of  the  said 
Communist  Party,  and  In  such  capaclUes 
would  assume  leaderahip  and  responalbillty 
for  carrying  out  the  poUcles  and  actlvlUea 
Of  the  said  Communist  Party;  that  they 
Tould  organize  groups,  duba,  aecUons.  and 
di^tfirt,  .«^ate.  city,  and  natKmal  unlta  of 
■•W  C  nwTunlst  Party,  and  wotild  recruit 
•a*  •^ooovjt*^  recruitment  oX  members  to 
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the  said  Communist  Party,  eonccntrating  on 
recruiting  persons  in  key  basic  industries 
*nd  idants;  that  they  would  conduct,  and 
cause  to  be  conducted,  schools  and  classes 
in  which  recruits  and  members  of  the  said 
CommunUt  Party  would  be  Indoctrinated  in 
the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism,  and  in 
which  would  be  taught  and  advocated  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  overthrowing  and 
deetrojring  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence  as  speedily  as 
circumstances  would  permit;  that  they  would 
agree  upon,  and  carry  into  effect  detaUed 
plans  for  the  vital  parts  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  go 
underground,  in  the  event  of  emergency,  and 
from  said  underground  positions  to  continue 
In  all  respects  the  conspiracy;  and  that  they 
would  use  false  names  and  false  documents 
In  order  to  conceal  their  identities  and  activ- 
ities as  members  and  functionaries  of  the 
said  Communist  Party. 

To  summarize:  During  the  past  6  years 
prosecutions  under  the  Smith  Act  have  been 
instituted  against  85  members  of  the  top- 
level  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.  S.  A.,  51  of  whom  have  been  convicted  to 
date.  Of  these  61,  32  are  presently  enlarged 
on  ball  pending  i4>peal  from  their  convic- 
tions and  three  other  defendants  convicted 
in  the  Dennis  case  continue  to  be  fugitives 
( Thompson,  Winston,  and  Green ) .  The  trial 
of  five  defendants  haa  been  severed  because 
of  illness  (William  Z.  Poster  (Dennis  case): 
Israel  Amter  and  Marion  Bacbrach  (Fljmn 
case);  Andrew  Onda  (Mesarosh  case);  and 
Bernadette  Doyle  (Schneiderman  case)). 
Four  of  the  defendants  indicted  in  the  Flynn 
case  have  not  been  apprehended  and  continue 
to  be  fugitives  (James  Edward  Jackson,  Jr., 
Pted  Fine.  William  Norman  Marron  and  Sid- 
ney Steinberg),  Two  defendants  were  ac- 
quitted by  direction  of  the  court  (Isidore 
Begun  and  Simon  Gerson  (Flynn  case)). 
There  are  12  defendants  currently  on  trial 
In  the  Pittsburgh  and  Seattle  Smith  Act 
proaecu tions  and  there  are  11  defendants 
presenUy  awaiting  trial  in  Detroit  and  St. 
JjoniiB.  In  no  instance  has  a  defendant  In 
any  Smith  Act  prosecution  been  acquitted 
by  the  jury  dxu-ing  this  period. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  information 
will  suffice  to  answer  your  inqtilries,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Wakben  Ouncr  m. 
.Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Prcsideat  BscdMwcr's  Offer  «l  ¥—i  to 
East  GciwaBS  Pat  Rods  ra  tkc  Spot 
aad  Has  Taken  tkc  hitiathre  Fran  the 
Coauaaaists 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Ifr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course  it  Is  tough  on  the 
Communist  regimes  when  the  President 
offers  food  to  the  East  Germans.  The 
Reds  have  used  food  themselves  In  their 
conquest  of  nations.  But  they  have 
given  It  only  to  those  who  could  be  good 
Communists  and  deprived  It  to  all  anti- 
Soviet  elements. 

If  t2ie  President's  offer  of  food  ''Inter- 
feres'*  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Red 
regimes,  it  is  because  the  Red  regimea 
starve  people. 


I  feel  confident  that  the  President  win 
continue  this  kind  of  exposure  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  hunger  terror  of  the  Com- 
munist government  and  that  he  will  use 
additional  methods  that  will  prove  his 
deep  concern  of  suffering  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  this  is  the  approach 
that  will  finally  be  the  imdoing  of  ttie 
gangsters  that  are  causing  so  much 
trouble  for  the  entire  world. 

The  report  yesterday  of  120.000  East 
Germans  streaming  Into  West  Berlin  for 
food  presents  a  real  challenge  to  the 
Inhumanity  of  the  Reds. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  of  July  24,  1953 : 

OOT  or  TRK  Bao 

Nothing  could  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
insofar  as  Soviet  Rijssia's  pretensions  to  hu- 
manitarian motives  and  to  the  role  of  lib- 
erator are  concerned,  more  completely  than 
the  screaming  protests  the  Communists  are 
making  against  the  American  gifts  ot  food 
to  captive  East  Germany. 

It  Is  one  of  the  few  occasions,  but  at  least 
it  is  a  most  notable  one.  when  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  out  in  front  of  the  Russians 
on  the  propaganda  front. 

Of  course  the  American  offer  of  free  food 
Is  a  propaganda  move,  as  the  Riusians  say. 

But  it  differs  from  Russian  propaganda 
as  day  from  night. 

It  Is  the  offer  of  a  helping  hand  to  desper- 
ate and  desponding  pe<^le. 

It  la  human  sympathy  and  brotherhood. 
In  the  substantial  form  of  food  for  the  hun- 
gry  and  compassion  for  the  suffering  and 
hope  for  those  who  have  aspirations  to  free- 
dom although  little  of  the  substance  of  it. 

The  Russians  on  the  other  hand  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  starvation  and  misery  and 
despair  which  are  the  afflictions  of  East 
Germany. 

Their  propaganda  is  as  false  as  their  pur- 
poses, a  shabby  mockery  of  all  decent  con- 
cepts of  human  relations. 

Their  screams  of  protest  against  our 
humanitarian  acts  constitute  confesston  ot 
their  own  crimes  against  humanity. 

Let  them  scream,  we  say,  for  though  tlwy 
do  it  unwittingly,  they  czpoae  their  own 
wickedness  to  the  whole  world  by  the  ob- 
jections they  raise  to  a  simple  act  of  human 
kindness. 


Sprea^Bf  Defease  Coatrads 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHuaans 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESERTATIVBS 

Thtirsday.  JtUy  23. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoaa.  I 
wish  to  insert  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
26.  1953: 

SPIBABatO  DirsMSC  Oontsacts 
The  Senate's  revocation  ot  the  prefcrenca 
given  to  distressed  Industrial  communttiea 
in  awarding  defense  eootracts  is  a  regret- 
table action.  Tor  the  sake  of  sectional  ooo- 
slderatlona,  the  basically  fair  principle  and 
the  larger  benefits  of  the  preference  pro- 
TlBlon  have  been  Ignored. 

It  appears  that  at  bottom  of  the  amead-^ 
ment  was  a  teztUe  Industry  lasue.  raised  by 
the  South  against  New  England  without 
regard  to  the  Impartance  of  the  pref  erenca 
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provision  to  tbe  whole  country.  The  MKrth- 
em  textile  Industry  Is  thriving  largely  be- 
cause  of  a  wage  differential  which  operates 
unfavorably  against  New  K&gland.  Some  of 
the  New  Bngland  textile  centers,  becaiue  of 
this,  are  suffering  serious  unemployment  and 
they  desperately  want  defense  contracts. 
Bouthem  businessmen  argue  that  these 
should  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis 
and  not  because  of  need.  If  only  the  textile 
Industry  were  Involved,  the  argument  might 
be  well  taken.  But  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Including  nearby  Connecticut, 
slaabie  eopimunltles  devoted  to  speclallaed 
ntanufacture  were  left  flat  by  the  shift  from 
peacetime  to  defense  economy.  They  have 
made  healthy  comebacks  under  the  prefer- 
ence provision.  Some  single -Industry 
towns — and  these  Include  several  New  Eng- 
land textile  centers — are  making  planned 
efforte  to  diversify  their  Industries.  They, 
too.  have  been  helped  by  the  policy. 

The  reason  for  the  preference  In  these 
cases  Is  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  economy 
as  healthy  as  possible  In  a  period  of  transi- 
tion and  emergency.  The  d^tressed  com- 
munities and  deserving  Industries  are  ask- 
ing fcHT  small  enough  slices  of  the  defense 
melon.  There  Is  work  enough  to  be  spread 
all  around,  and  wise  national  policy  should 
take  care  of  the  whole  Nation. 


Pr«tKtkf  Uh  Rif  kts  of  West  VirgiBk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 


or  WBBT  nnonnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  there 
be  some  who  may  question  the  position 
i  have  taken  today  in  voting  against 
H.  R.  6481.  a  bill  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  217,000  special  quota  immigrant  visas, 
I  must  say  that  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science stand  upon  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  ask  the  Members 
one  week  to  pass  legislation  to  reduce  un> 
emplojrment  in  my  district,  and  in  the 
next  week  vote  for  legislation  which,  in 
my  opinion,  can  only  aggravate  that  un- 
emplojonent  problem. 

When  we  were  debating  the  Simpson 
bill  last  Thursday.  I  stated  that  87  mines 
had  closed  in  West  Virginia  between 
January  25  and  July  15  of  this  year,  32 
of  which  were  in  my  district,  and  that 
employment  in  the  mining  industry  had 
suffered  a  decline  from  134,200  to  101.« 
100— a  total  of  33.100.  The  Simpson  bill, 
as  everyone  knows,  failed  of  passage;  un- 
employment and  underemployment  still 
exist  in  the  coal  flelds;  and  I  can  only 
believe  that  the  passage  of  the  immigra- 
tion bill  will  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 

In  stating  my  position  on  this  measure, 
I  desire  to  emphasize  that  I  have  voted 
against  the  amendment  which  would 
have  struck  out  the  antidiscrimination 
provision  in  section  9,  because  the  bill,  in 
my  Judgment,  needs  such  a  provision  re- 
tained if  the  actions  of  the  Congress  are 
not  to  be  misinterpreted,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported Congressman  Juso's  amendment 
favoring  some  of  the  colored  peoples  of 
the  Par  East  in  preference  to  White  Rus- 
sians. My  stand  on  these  two  amend- 
ments was  taken  in  the  Interest  of  Im- 
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proTipg,  to  some  extent  at  least,  this 
bill. 

I  b^ld  no  prejudice  in  my  heart  against 
any  i  erson  or  group  of  persons,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am,  in  truth,  expected  to  be 
my  "  brother's  keeper."  Since  coming  to 
Cong  -ess,  I  have  voted  to  give  surplus 


a  the  hungry  and  distressed  popu- 


lations of  other  countries,  and  I  have 
gone  along  with  giving  them  technical 
assistance  and  military  aid.  I  do  not. 
howe  rer,  think  it  wise  to  pass  legislation 
whicA  will  invite  people  to  enter  America 
at  a  Ime  when  we  cannot  assure  them 
empldyment,  nor  do  I  want  to  provide 
empldyment  for  them  by  talcing  jobs 
away  fmn  West  Virginia  coal  miners, 
railroad  woiicers.  or  factory  employees. 
Mr  Speaker,  in  the  words  of  Emerson 
"a  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin 
of  litl  le  minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen 
and  I  hilosophers  and  dlvinco."  Be  this 
as  it  ]  nay,  I  have  by  my  vote  today  tried 
to  be  consistent  in  my  effort  to  protect 
the  j>b  rights  of  my  own  countrymen 
of  ev«  ry  race,  color,  and  creed.  To  them 
I  ow<  my  first  allegiance,  and  to  them 
I  miu  t  be  true. 


Postal  Sakrits 
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N.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  NKW  TOSK 


Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 


MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
this  time  to  present  to  our  col- 
my  views  with  respect  to  pending 
providing  additional  comi>en- 
for  postal  workers, 
years  ago  I  served  as  a  railway 
(|lerk:  and  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
in  that  service,  and  my  close 
in  subsequent  years  with   the 
postal  workers  in  my  district,  that 
one  of  the  most  loyal  and  hard- 
groups  in  our  country, 
my  election  to  Congress,  I  have 
on  this  subject  many  tixnes  and 
jresented  statements  to  the  House 
( )fflce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
enactment  of  legislation  benefi- 
the  i>ostal  workers, 
cost-of-living  rise  in  the  past  few 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  raises 
been  granted  the  postal  service 
years.    The  Bureau  of  Labor 
reports  that  the  cost  of  living 
a  new  high  during  the  month  of 
953.    The  postal  workers,  however, 
not  received  a  raise  since  July  1, 
This  inadequate  compensation  has 
many  employees  to  take  a  second 
order  to  buy  the  necessities,  food. 
,  and  shelter  and  maintain  their 
without   going   into   debt.     In 
other  families  of  the  postal  work- 
wives  have  had  to  seek  Mnploy- 
n  order  to  cope  with  this  rise. 

it  is  the  obligati<m  of  this  Con- 

o  provide  adequate  compensation 

employees.    Certainly  it  would 

that  we  are  neglecting  that  duty 

do    not    iM-ovide    compensation 

to  give  these  workers  an  average 


lave 


fe;l 


thise 


standard  of  living.  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  being 
forced  to  supplement  their  income  by 
taking  on  additional  Jobs  in  order  to 
maintain  their  families,  or  that  they 
should  find  it  necessary  to  have  their 
wives  seek  employment. 

I  urge  that  this  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation which  will  begin  to  do  Justice  to 
all  of  these  loyal  and  efficient  civil  serv- 
ants. 


Joe  McCarthy  and  the  Duly  Worker 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  W1SCOM8IM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Monday.  July  27, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  look  for  some  material  in  the  past 
month's  daily  editorials  and  articles  ol 
the  Communist  publication,  the  Daily 
Worker,  and  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
this  Communist  publication  seems  to  be 
▼irtually  given  over  to  destroy  Senator 

McCAtTHY. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  ever  since  early 
in  1950  and  continually  down  to  the 
present  time,  this  Communist  publica- 
tion has  kept  up  a  continuous,  almost 
daily  drumfire  against  McCarthy  and 
published  probably  the  most  vicious  at- 
tack against  him. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rscoro 
only  the  headlines  of  articles  and  edi- 
torials against  Senator  McCartht  in  the 
Communist  Dally  Worker  for  Just  1 
month  of  this  year.    They  are  as  follows : 

June  15:  "McCaethy  Attacks  Ein- 
stein's Call  To  Pight  Academic  Pree- 
dom";  "Americans  Against  McCarthy- 
ism" — daily  double  column:  "Einstein's 
Stand" — editorial  against  McCarthy. 

June  16:  "Americans  Against  McCar- 
thyism." 

June  18:  "The  Coming  NAACP  Par- 
ley"— an  attack  on  McCarthy. 

June  19:  "Americans  Against  McCar- 
thyism";  "Radio  Commentator  Records 
How  HiUer  Rose  by  Witch  Hunting." 

June  21:  "Book  Burning  Spurts  to  a 
Major  Issue" — containing  a  smear  car- 
toon of  McCarthy,  even  worse  than 
Herblock's  of  the  Washington  Post. 

June  22:  "Rosenblum.  Rieve,  Lehman 
Urge  Pight  To  Stop  McCarthy." 

June  23:  "Washington  State  Demo- 
crats Condemn  McCarthyism" — with 
smear  cartoon  as  above;  "State  Depart- 
ment Book-Buring  Test :  Is  Chiang  Crit- 
icized"— an  attack  on  McCarthy;  "Nel- 
son Denounces  Fantastic  Tale  of  Plot  To 
Assassinate  McCarthy." 

June  24:  "McCarthy  Plots  New 
Prame-Up  of  Nelson";  "Woodworkers 
Urge  Pight  on  McCarthyism." 

June  26:  APL  Leaders  Denounce  Mc- 
Carthy to  NAACP  Delegation";  "Ameri- 
cans Against  McCarthyism." 

June  28:  "Bow  Down  to  the  Nerr  Brass 
Idols  of  Mammon  and  Baal  of  McCar- 
thy and  J.  Edgar  Hoover";  "Labor  Warns 
of  Peril  of  Creeping  Pascism";  "McCar- 
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THY  'Assassination*  a  New  Plot  To  Get 
Nelson." 

June  29:  "Nelson  Bares  Motives  Be- 
hind Phony  Tale  of  Plot  To  Assassinate 
McCarthy." 

Jime  30:  "McCarthy  Turns  Smear 
Spray  Oun  on  Truman";  "Americans 
Against  McCarthyism";  "Challenges 
Grow" — an  attack  on  McCarthy. 

July  1:  "Government  Potmd  No  Evi- 
dence for  McCarthy  Spies";  "News 
Guild  Head  Hits  Congressional  Witch 
Hunters" — an  attack  on  McCarthy; 
"More  McCarthy  Blackmail" — an  edi- 
torial against  McCarthy;  "Playing 
Rhee's  Game" — an  attack  on  McCarthy  ; 
"Mark  Twain,  Tom  Paine,  and  Book 
Burning" — an  attack  of  McCarthy. 

July  2:  "Witness  Accuses  McCarthy 
of  Aiming  To  Overthrow  Government"; 
"What  About  Senate  Report  on  McCar- 
thy $$$?";  "Bare  McCarthy's  Anti- 
Semitic  Ties";  "Washington  State  CIO 
Urges  Uni^  To  Stop  McCarthy"— with 
McCarthy  smear  cartoon;  "State  De- 
partment Bans  Authors  Works  on  Ne- 
groes But  Sponsors  Play  Like  Porgy  and 
Bess" — an  attack  on  Dulles  and  McCar- 
thy, with  smear  cartoon  of  McCarthy. 
July  3:  "McCarthy  CaUs  for  Burning 
of  Government  Books  on  Bias  in  Edu- 
cation"; "Editors  Held  Too  Little  Con- 
cern Over  McCarthy";  "Protests  Bring 
Veto  of  ITiought  Control  Illinois  Broyles 
Dill" — an  editorial  attack  on  McCarthy 
and  others;  "Americans  Against  Mc- 
Carthyism"; "Lawrence  College  Board 
Hits  McCarthy  Smears";  "A  Patriotic 
Truth" — an  editorial  praising  Rockwell 
Kent's  attack  on  McCarthy. 

July  5:  "McCarthyism  Is  Un-Ameri- 
can"—full  page  editorial. 

July  6:  "What  About  Senate  Report 
on  McCarthy  $$$?";  "American  Against 
McCarthyism":  "McCarthyism  and 
Anti-Semitism." 

July  7:  "McCarthjrism  Denounced  in 
Many  Sermons";  "Lkhican  in  Letter  Re- 
news Attack  on  Senator  McCarthy"; 
"Iowa  CIO  Meet  Opens  With  Attack  on 
McCarthyism";  "Americans  Against  Mc- 
Carthyism." 

July  8:  "Mrs.  Robeson  Jars  Joe  Mc- 
Carthys All-Whlte  Probe";  'Bloody 
Rhee  HeUed  by  Senator  McCarthy"; 
"McCarthy  Bars  Committee  Vote  on 
Matthews":  "Black  Robed  McCarthy- 
ism"—editorial  attack  on  McCarthy. 

July  9:  "McCarthy  Rhee  Plot"— edi- 
torial; "Paris  Newsman  Says  McCarthy 
Damages  United  States  Reputation": 
"Elderly  Musician  Victim  of  McCarthy- 
Ian";  "Baltimore  Rector  his  McCarthy- 
ite  Congressmen." 

July  10:  'Toll  of  Who's  Who  People 
Shows  63  Percent  Dislike  McCarthy"; 
"Negro  Pastor  Assails  McCarthylte  At- 
tacks"; "Eisenhower  and  Khowland" — 
attack  on  the  President.  Senators  B^wow- 
UNB  and  McCarthy;  "Quaker  Session  on 
Coast  Hears  Plea  to  Resist  McCarthy- 
ism"; "Cooking  Up  a  New  Spy  Prame- 
up"— an  attack  on  McCarthy;  "Pree- 
dom  of  ReUglon"— an  editorial  attack 
on  McCarthy;  "Thoreau  in  Trouble  at 
McCarthy  Quiz." 

July  12:  "McCarthy  Opens  War  on 
Truce  In  Korea";  "United  States  Judge 
Lauds  Disbarred  Attorney  for  Commu- 
nists"~attack  on  McCarthy  and  others; 
"What  the  Convention  Did"— a  column 
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attacking  McCartht  and  others;  'TJon't 
Let  McCarthyism  Darken  the  Halls  of 
learning"';  "The  Book  Burners  and  Peo- 
ples Rights"— editorial  attack  on 
McCarthy. 

July  13:  "The  Price  the  GI's  Pay  on 
Pork  Chop  Hill  for  the  Intrigues  of  Mc- 
Carthy and  Rhee." 

July  13 :  "Main  Cartoon  Against  Mc- 
Carthy"; "Democratic  Leaders  Boycott 
of  McCarthy." 

July  14:  "The  McCarthy  Bank  Ac- 
count"; "The  Frame  that  Failed"— edi- 
torial against  McCarthy;  "Princeton 
Seminary  Head  Hits  McCarthy." 

July  15:  "Public  Urges  Investigation 
Into  McCarthy  Finances";  "Witnesses  in 
Washington  and  Albany  Attack  Witch 
Hunters"— attack  on  McCarthy  and 
others. 

July  17:  "Libel  Threat  Pails  To  Stop 
Report  on  McCarthy  Fund '—with  smear 
cartoon  of  McCarthy;  "Expose  of  Mc- 
Carthy Sells  Paster  Book  Store  Says"; 
"Ben  Gold  Says  Labor  Has  Not  Yet  Be- 
gun Real  Fight  on  McCarthyism": 
"Americans  Against  McCarthyism"; 
"The  Bully  and  the  Light"— editorial 
against  McCarthy;  "How  People  of  Ill- 
inois Killed  the  McCarthylte  Broyles 
Bill";  "Jersey  Labor  Paper  all  Out  Rght 
on  McCarthy." 

July  19:  "Fuehrer  Job  McCartrt 
Takes  His  First  Beating":  "Save  the 
Truce"— editorial  against  Senators  Mc- 
Carthy and  Knowland;  "McCarthy 
Loses  Roimd  to  Mrs.  Paul  Robeson" — 
with  smear  cartoon;  "Brown  Book  on 
McCarthyism" — feature  article  attack 
on  McCarthy  with  main  cartoon. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALnroufu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  HILLINQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  one  of  the  newspapers  In  my 
district,  the  El  Monte  Herald,  on  July  24, 
1953.    The  editorial  follows: 

A  Valuable  Vice  PREamEMT 

The  iM-esence  of  Vice  Preeldent  Ricrais 
NnoN  at  tbe  Boy  Scout  jamboree  on  the 
Irvine  Ranch  last  week,  and  the  ImpresifVe 
and  Important  part  that  he  took  In  the 
ceremonies,  and  remaining  overnight,  sleep- 
ing In  a  pup  tent,  eating  with  the  Scouts 
and  becoming  one  ot  them,  brings  to  mind 
that  impcrtant  place  which  tbe  Vice  Presi- 
dent now  1b  playing  in  national  affairs. 

Hie  days  when  a  man  in  his  office  was  a 
nonentity  are  past.  In  past  years  many  of 
the  people  hardly  knew  the  full  name  of  the 
Vice  President  even,  and  scarcely  what  his 
duties  were  supposed  to  be.  Those  days,  be- 
ginning with  the  election  of  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  now  are  past. 

Instead  of  merely  being  a  gavel  pounder 
In  the  Senate,  NnoN  Is  a  member  of  the  vital 
National  Security  Council,  which  is  a  sort  of 
Inner  Cabinet  made  up  of  the  President, 
Vice  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
IVeasury,  and  Defense,  and  the  Adminis- 
trators of  Defense  liobillcatlon  and  Foreign 
Aid. 


Vtee  President  NaoM  also  sits  in  on  all 
Cabinet  meetings,  reUews  the  President  of 
many  ceremonial  duties,  meets  regularly 
with  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
legislative  matters,  and  often  serves  as  » 
troubleehooter  In  Ironing  out  frictions  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administration. 

HU  goodwiU  visit  to  the  ]>to  Bast  this  fall 
at  the  request  of  President  Elsenhower  is  an- 
other indication  of  the  Chief  Executive's 
confidence  in   his  young   running  mate. 

Should  RicHABo  NixoiK  ever  have  to  step 
Into  the  White  House  on  short  notice,  such 
as  Harry  TTuman  had.  which  we  sincerely 
hope  never  wiU  be  necessary,  he  certainly  wiU 
know  what  It  Is  all  about.  Be  wlU  be  able 
to  take  up  the  many  reins  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  broad  knowledge  of  their  opera- 
tion. 

President  Elsenhower  Is  wise  and  far- 
sighted  to  take  his  Vice  President  into  the 
"inner  circle,"  and  Mr.  Nixoif  has  tbe  good 
sense  and  capability  to  make  himself  thor- 
oughly useful  to  his  Chief  and  hU  Nation. 


Ua-American  ActiTitics  Committee  M 
ber  Doyle  Fmsiskct  Exact  Text  of  His 
Bishop  Oxaam  Heariaf  Motion 

EXTENSION  C^*  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUFOBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  Califomian  and  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee 
member,  Mr.  Jackson,  on  July  22,  1953, 
at  page  9710.  under  the  heading  "Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activitiear'  ex- 
tended his  remarks  In  brief  about  the 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee,  which  extended 
from  8  p.  m.  until  after  midnight. 

Haying  read  these  remarks  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  part  of  which  read  as  follows : 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dotlb]  moved 
that  the  committee  indicate  in  the  record 
that  there  was  no  Identification  of  Bishop 
Oxnam  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  In  the  interest  of  complete  fairness 
to  the  witness,  I  seconded  the  gentleman's 
motion,  althoiigh  no  accusation  of  Com- 
munist Party  membership  had  ever  been 
leveled  against  the  witness  by  any  member 
of  the  committee  or  its  staff. 

Many  Members  have  asked  me  to  sup- 
ply them  with  the  exact  wordhig  of  my 
motion  to  which  Mr.  Jacksok  referred, 
and  also  a  record  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  on  my  motion  to  which 
Mr.  Jacksok  refered,  in  his  remarks  in 
the  Conobkssiomal  Rxcou),  July  22. 1953. 

So.  to  furnish  the  exact  wording  of 
my  motion,  and  of  the  second  thereof  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  of  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion by  the  committee,  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, at  my  request,  has  fiu^ilshed  me 
with  the  text  thereof.    It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DoTLE.  I  move  that  the  record  show  In 
these  hearings  that  this  committee  has  no 
record  of  any  Communist  Party  affiliation  or 
membership  by  Bishop  Oxnam. 

Mr.  JacKaow.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Velbb.  Is  there  trisjection  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  CalUomU?  If 
not.  the  motion  is  eacrted. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASMCHXTSmS 

HI  TflB  BOCSK  OP  RKPRESSMTAllVKS 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm  July 
IS,  1953,  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  141,  the  substantial 
sense  of  which  is.  It  shall  be  resolved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives — the  Sen- 
ate concurring— that  it  continues  to  be 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain,  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, agreements  by  all  nations  for  en- 
for oeable  universal  disarmaments,  down 
to  those  arms  and  forces  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  order,  under  a 
conUnuing  system  of  United  Nations  in- 
spection, control,  and  international  po- 
lice protection. 

A  great  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
In  the  House,  and  likewise  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  have  introduced  sim- 
ilar or  companion  resolutions. 

It  is  the  prayer  and  hope  of  all  of  us 
that  an  annihilating  atomic  world  war 
can  be  averted  by  agreement  among  all 
nations  on  the  basic  principles  of  a 
world-flavlng  disarmament  plan.  The 
more  persistent  the  United  States  is  in 
the  promotion  and  pursuit  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  plan,  the  more  evident  and 
encouraging  our  moral  leadership  will 
be  to  a  faltering  and  bewildered  world. 
This  subject  Is  so  vitally  important  that 
I  earnestly  urge  the  Congress  not  to 
adjourn  until  hearings  on  these  reso- 
lutions have  been  concluded. 

In  connection  with  the  achievement  of 
a  disarmament  program.  I  desire  to  in- 
clude a  statement  dated  July  24.  1953. 
Issued  by  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace,  entitled.  "United 
States  Efforts  Toward  Disarmament." 
The  article  follows: 

UntU  agreement  by  ail  nationa  U  reached 
in  mutual  good  faith  on  a  program  ol  bal- 
anced and  enforclble  dlsarmanient.  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  build  up  ita 
own  armed  strength  and  assist  the  free 
world  in  similar  efforts  against  Communist 
aggression.  Nevertheless,  in  vtew  of  the  In- 
creasing burden  of  the  arms  race  upon  the 
world  and  the  catastrophic  nature  of  any 
total  war  that  might  be  provoked,  sincere 
ctfort  toward  genuine  disarmament  and  true* 
peace  la  a  very  grave  nwral  obligation  Im- 
posed upon  ail  men  in  these  times. 

The  World  Order  committee  of  the  Cath- 
olic Association  for  Intornational  Peace, 
therefore,  reaffirms  Its  traditional  stand  In 
tlte  name  of  Christian  Jtistlce  and  charity 
for  an  enforctble  program  ot  disarmament. 
It  urges  the  United  States  to  continue  and 
Intensify  Its  search  for  the  ways  and  means 
at  leading  the  world  to  such  a  program 
despite  the  obstruction  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  moral  leadership  must  triumph  ulti- 
mately in  the  Interests  of  reason  and  hu- 
manity and  bring  a  common  good  will  and 
good  faith  to  bear  on  this  crucial  issue. 

There  la  no  question  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
free  world's  being  forced  to  devote  such  a 
large  proportion  of  ita  resources  to  anna 
when  there  la  so  obvious  and  overwhelming 
a  need  of  resources  for  the  peaceful  strug- 
gle against  hunger,  disease,  homeleasncas. 
destitution,  and  Ignorance  t^mnng  %h^  worlil'a 


Ib  M6f ember  19S1.  the  committees 
on  Bthlca  and  Interiuitlonal  Law  and  Organ- 
ization of  tile  Catholic  Association  for  Intez- 
nation  i  Peace  noted  in  a  statement  on  dla- 
anham  ent  that  "until  recently  the  race  for 
armam  ;nta  had  been  pretty  generally  Ignored 
as  a  ;ause  of  the  present  extraordinary 
cristo."  and  declared  that  a  meeting  of  gov- 
emmeiits  In  Geneva  in  1933  presented  "an 
Opportunity  to  reduce  armaments  the  world 
over."  They  stated  further  that  "men  did 
not  scim  to  realize  that  the  bullous  of 
dollars  annually  spent  on  monstrous  armies 
and  n:  vies  might  have  provided  the  neces- 
sities c  t  life  for  millions  of  the  unemployed 
or  mig  fit  have  been  expended  upon  bene- 
flclent  public  works,  such  as  hospitals  for 
the  mcneyless  sick  or  decent  dwellings  for 
the  hoi  aeless.  The  bounden  duty  of  nations 
to  disburse  the  public  funds  through  such 
works  af  genuine  charity,  rather  than  to 
squander  them  upon  Instruments  of  mutual 
slaughter.  Is  too  plain  to  require  more  than 
the  barest  mention."  Today  after  World 
War  n  ind  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  against 
watld«  ide  Communist  aggression,  there  is 
not  on  y  greater  misery  and  poverty  among 
tile  wcrld's  peoples,  but  atomic  and  other 
weapor  b  of  mass  destruction  have  been  de> 
velopec  which  make  possible  the  complete 
destruc  tion  of  civilization. 

The  Jnlted  States  took  a  leading  part  In 
attemp  ;8  to  put  the  control  of  atomic  weap- 
ons tin  iler  an  international  authority  with 
suftdeut  powers  to  Inspect  and  govern  the 
uses  of  atomic  energy  in  every  country.  The 
Banich  plan  of  1946  sulMequently  became 
the  baiis  for  tlie  U.  N.  program  of  atomic 
control  and  disarmament.  The  United 
States  i  las  continued  to  work  out  approaches 
to  dlsa-mament  in  the  U.  N.  with  the  co- 
opera  ti>n  of  such  countries  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  France,  and  Canada,  but  the  So- 
viet Uiiion  has  continually  thwarted  these 
efforts.  The  Honorable  Benjamin  Cohen, 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 
on  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Xk>m- 
mlsslon,  stated  in  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  January  12.  1953,  that  "the  United 
States  las  continued  to  support  tlie  U.  N. 
atomlC'  energy  plan  as  tiie  l>est  plan  present- 
ly aval;  able."  All  l>aslc  work  on  tlUs  plan, 
howeve",  was  done  before  other  countries 
were  al  ile  to  manufacture  atomic  weapons 
and  be  lore  recent  sweeping  technical  de- 
velopmi  nta.  In  view  of  these  developments, 
it  woulil  seem  advisable  to  re-examine  com- 
pletely the  basis  for  tlie  194(1  control  plan 
and  Incorporate  recent  technical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  upon  which  such  a  plan  is 
so  depe ident. 

Dlsarnament  under  the  United  Nations, 
the  onl  i  body  capable  of  enlisting  the  sup- 
port of  all  nations,  could  be  effective  only 
if  the  7.  N.  had  powers  erf  enforcing  such 
disarms  ment  upon  all  member  states.  The 
Post  W  ir  World  Committee  of  the  Catholic 
Associa  ion  for  International  Peace  pointed 
out  in  :  ts  statement  in  1947  on  atomic  con- 
trol un  ler  the  U.  N.  Cliarter  tliat  "amend- 
ments fre  necessary  to  vest  in  the  United 
a  limited  but  adequate  legislative 

:y  based  upon  a  system  of  balanced 
repreaei  itatlon  or  weighted  voting,  as  well 
as  adeq  iiate  Judicial  and  executive  author- 

)utlaw  war,  to  prohibit  the  manu- 

or  use  of  major  weaporu  of  war,  to 
the  development  or  use  of  otiier 

}f  mass  destruction  and  to  inatu'e 
and  progressive  disarmament,  in- 
the  elimination  of  all  national 
armies  Aave  such  as  are  needed  for  internal 
order  oily.  No  less  authority  will  lie  ade- 
quate t>  set  up  a  regime  of  world  peace, 
world  Uw,  and  world  order."  Since  any 
genuine  disarmament  must  t>e  completely 
enf orcei  bie  with  guarantees  of  security  pro- 
moting mutUiU  confidence.  It  la  imperative 
tiiat  the  United  States  study  ways  and  means 
of  Impldmentlng  and  strengthing  the  U.  N. 


Nations 
authori 


Ity.  to 

facture 

prohlbli 

means 

gradual 

eluding 


Ciiarter 


the  Charter  Beview  Confer«nee  likely  to  la^ 

held  in  1965  or  1956. 

la  view  of  ttie  foregoing,  the  world  order 
committee  of  tiie  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace  supports  the  basic  prin- 
ciples now  proposed  In  disarmament  resolu- 
tions ciirrently  before  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  parttciUar 
those  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolutloa  132,  aa 
well  as  complementary  proposals  embodied 
in  Seiiate  Concurrent  Resolution  27  and 
Hoiise  Concurrent  Resolutions  93  and  04. 
Such  proposals  would  provide  the  basts  for 
new  approaches  to  control  of  atomic  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the 
U.  N.,  studies  of  the  U.  N.  structure  look- 
ing toward  its  ability  to  enforce  and  guar- 
antee disarmament,  and  inauguration  of 
economic  studies  by  the  United  States  and 
other  Inteiested  countries  for  an  eventual 
diversion  of  physical  resources  from  war  to 
peace.  In  addition,  under  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolutions  83  and  04,  Congress  would  call 
on  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  Join  in  "a 
great  moral  crusade  for  peace  and  freedom." 
In  this  connection  we  urge  the  necessity  of 
promoting  teadtiing  of  the  moral  obligations 
arising  from  the  origin,  nature,  and  high 
destiny  of  man,  without  the  fulfillment  of 
which  the  mechanisms  of  government  can- 
not be  effective  for  lasting  peace. 

The  committee  urges  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  a  combination  of  such  proposals' 
as  evidence  of  the  continuing  good  faith  of 
the  United  States  in  ita  sincere  search  for 
world'  disarmament  and  Its  desire  for  tlia 
peace  and  well-being  of  all  peoples.  The. 
considerable  support  of  these  proposals  by 
Memt>ers  of  the  Congress  demonstftites  their 
recognition  of  tt>e  necessity  of  continued  and 
increasing  action  to  keep  all  mankind  froux 
being  swallowed  up  in  a  war  of  total  destruc- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  economic  and 
social  progress  that  will  be  the  salutary  Irult 
of  true  peace  among  the  nationa. 
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Haldbf  Abe  Lincoh's  Hat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  IfCW  TOEK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  C^  RSPRX8D«TATIVX8 

Tuesday,  July  21. 19S3 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  the  following  very  fine  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Judge  Jerome  Frank. 
which  ai^jeared  in  the  ADL  Bulletin  of 
June  19, 1953: 

Holding  An  LzNCouf 'a  Hat 

(By  Judge  Jerome  Prank.  U.  8.  Circuit  Court 

of  Appeals) 

The  way  of  ttie  liberal  Is  hard. 

>He  is  denounced  aa  a  coward,  a  time- 
server,  a  shameless  appeaaer.  Seldom  la  he 
backed  up  by  a  mUltant  crowd.  Men.  we 
are  told,  do  not  follow  an  uncertain  call  into 
iiattle. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  liberal  is  the  spirit 
of  American  democracy.  It  is  a  spirit  which 
haa  enabled  us.  again  and  again,  to  escape 
spasms  of  loatiisome  bigotry  and  to  emerge, 
recurrently,  to  increased  tolerance. 

In  1789,  the  very  year  in  which  we  adopted 
the  Constitution.  Catholics  had  the  right  to 
vote  in  only  three  SUtes.  Fifty -five  more 
years  passed  before  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
allowed  Catholics  and  Jews  to  hold  public 
office;   in  New  Hampshire,  not  until  1867. 

A  century  ago  the  Native  American  Party 
(Know-NotMngs) .  «^*f"p»tg"l"g  on  a  pn^ 


gram  of  slander,  hatred,  and  fear,  and 
charging  a  Catholic  plot  against  American 
democracy,  elected  9  governors.  8  United 
States  Senators — and  44  percent  of  the  House 
of  Representativea. 
Tet  we  outlived  such  disgrace. 
America  baa  experienced  crises  In  irtileh 
eztremiata  acted  not  altogether  dlaaimiiarly 
when  fear  of  a  foreign  menace  stalked  our 
land.  Hotheada  among  the  Fsderalist^— 
againat  the  oo\maels  of  John  Adams.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  Jotin  M*r»h«>u — ex- 
ploited the  sedition  laws  to  persecute,  and 
even  to  Jail,  many  an  Innocent  anti-Federal- 
ist. And  four  generations  later  the  inf amoua 
Palmer  raids  occurred. 

Today  we  live  in  a  new  period  of  erlala.  eon- 
fronted  with  perplexing  clrcumstanoee.  Bx- 
temal  foes  threaten  not  only  our  mstitu- 
tlona.  but  our  very  existence.  And  so.  In 
terror  and  out  of  frustration  in  the  face  of 
baffling  perplexities,  some  misguided  Ameri- 
cans turn  to  absurdly  oversimplified  aolu- 
tlona.  Angered  and  bewildered,  they  aeek 
scapegoats.  Tbey  strike  not  alone  at  those 
among  us  who  actually  endanger  our  aecu- 
rlty  but.  Informed  by  flimsy  rumors  only, 
they  accuse  of  disloyalty,  and  thus  sorely 
injure,  some  Innocent  persona  and  intimi- 
date others. 

A  wlae — and  disturbed— citizen  described 
It  well  wlien  she  exclaimed:  "A  sickness  has 
gripped  this  country — a  sickness  of  fear,  of 
mutual  suspicion,  of  unhealthy  credulity. 
Only  a  sick  nation  la  willing  to  iMlieve  the 
worst  al}out  Its  liest." 

We  speak  of  the  "paradiee  of  the  Imagi- 
nation." But  the  imagination  alao  has  Its 
hell.  In  that  hell  are  conceived,  these  days, 
unfoxmded  calumnies.  Without  opportunity 
to  prove  their  innocence,  without  a  court 
trial  conducted  accc»-dlng  to  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  traditions  of  fair  play,  men  are 
pronounced  guilty  of  grave  mlaconduct. 

No  court  entera  Judgment  against  them. 
But  the  consequences  are  often  penalties 
stiffer  than  a  court  would  exact  after  a 
trial— diamissal  from  Jobs,  loes  of  the  means 
of  earning  a  living.  A  drop  of  acid  gossip 
suffices  to  curdle  a  reputation  irrevocably. 
Our  wisest  Judge.  Learned  Hand,  warns  us 
that  the  "spirit  of  general  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust which  accepts  rumor  and  gossip  •  •  • 
may  in  the  end  subject  us  to  a  deapoUam  aa 
evil  as  any  we  dread." 

Our  democracy,  we  always  believed,  prised 
a  high  degree  of  privacy  for  the  ordinary 
man.  It  afforded  him  some  shelter  from 
public  scrutiny,  some  inviolate  place  that 
ia  his  casUe.  But  unless  we  call  a  halt,  such 
castles  may  aoon  be  obeolete.  Here,  then,  is 
a  challenge  for  the  liberaL 

I  said  that  seldom  is  the  liberal  supported 
by  the  militant  crowd.  Nevertheless,  the  call 
of  the  liberal,  since  It  is  a  call  to  exercise 
tmusual  courage  and  for  the  highest  stakes, 
can  be  a  challenge  that  wins  wide  and 
thoughtful  response.  Bspeciaily  today,  the 
llt>eral  can  lead  a  crusade  beckoning  others 
onward,  a  cnisade  to  rescue  oiur  democracy. 

One  fact  must  be  recognised  if  we  are  to 
capture  the  historical  Import  of  those  eraa 
of  intolerance  that  have  marred  American 
democracy.  That  fact  is:  in  each  of  those 
periods  there  was  some  objective  Justifica- 
tion for  the  fear  which  prompted  the  wave 
of  persecution.  There  were  persons  who 
deserved  not  persecution,  but  proeecution 
and  conviction  after  a  fair  trial. 

So.  in  our  revulsion  against  despicable, 
fear-stimulated  conduct,  we  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  frightening  dangers  tliat  war- 
rant some  real  apprehensions,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  totalitarian  regime  wiUch 
deems  us  ttie  enemy  does  have  active,  secret 
agents  in  our  midst. 

Thua,  the  American  liberal  must  fight 
on  two  fronta:  against  those  who  poohpooh 
au  talk  of  real  internal  dangera  and  againat 
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thoee  who  would  engulf  ua  In  a  panic  fear 
in  wiUch  we  would  acquieace  in  the  most 
dangerous  methods  of  meeUng  the  dangers. 
At  tills  moment,  the  hazard  on  the  second 
front  is  by  far  the  more  mninous.  There 
tlie  Ul>erai  must  throw  in  most  of  his  forces. 
The  extremists  on  that  front  are  like  those 
wiio  would  amputate  a  man's  foot  to  cure  a 
com;  shoot  up  a  whole  city  to  catch  some 
aneak-tiiieves. 

extremists  on  one  side  breed  extremists  on 
the  other.  The  Uberai  is  wary  of  both. 
His  function  Is  to  acknowledge  that  often 
the  extremists  on  each  side  have  a  point, 
but  one  that  is  exaggeratedly  stated.  He 
must  perceive  that  these  exaggerations  foster 
tmdesirable  ways  by  which  each  side  p\ir- 
sues  iu  aim.  Next,  it  U  his  task.  U  possible, 
to  resolve  the  differences  in  a  way  wiiich  al- 
lows for  wtiatever  is  sound  in  the  respective 
ptrtar  positions.  Thus,  it  is  abeurd  to  bxim 
down  the  house  to  eliminate  rats.  But  wiien 
tliere  are  rats  in  the  house.  It  Is  also  ab- 
surd— although  not  to  tlie  same  degree— not 
to  apply  a  rat-exterminator,  making  sure, 
however,  tliat  It  wont  poison  the  family. 
I  am  not  saying  that,  when  presented 
with  extremes,  we  must  always  reason  that 
each  must  be  partly  right  and  partly  wrong; 
that  truth  and  wisdom  invariably  Ue  in  the 
middle.  One  extreme— or  both — may  l>e  en- 
tirely In  error.  As  Thouless  suggests,  there 
is  no  sense  in  adopting  the  idea  that  2  and  2 
make  5 — to  compromise  between  the  extreme 
view  that  they  make  4  and  the  other  ex- 
treme view  that  they  make  8.  Sometimes 
a  so-called  compromise  la  stupid  or  a  craven 
appeasement.  The  liberal  does  not  part  his 
mind  in  the  middle  or.  like  the  duke  in 
Chesterton's  play,  try  to  show  a  balanced 
Judgment  by  sukiscribing  equal  sums  of 
money  to  lioth  sides  of  every  caxise. 

Yet  compromise  often  does  represent  the 
wisest  course,  even  though  the  absolutists 
may  sneer  at  this  attitude.  Aa  Morley  noted. 
"The  disciples  of  the  relative  may  afford  to 
comprise.  The  disciples  of  the  absolute, 
never." 

In  that  spirit  the  Ulieral  approaches  under- 
dogs in  trouble.  He  battles  for  ttieir  clvl- 
iised  treatment.  He  oppoees  any  tendency  to 
deal  unjustly  with  members  of  impopular 
minorities;  when  they  are  on  trial,  he  strives 
to  insure  the  fairness  of  the  trial.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  will  not  accept  any  irrebut- 
table presxunptlon  that  any  convicted  mem- 
ber of  such  a  minority  must  be  innocent. 
Today  the  fashion  In  pseudollberal  circles 
dictates  severe  criticism  of  the  FBI.  But 
here  is  a  force,  held  by  a  chief  to  the  best 
police  standards,  abjuring  the  third  degree, 
and  trained  to  respect  civil  liberties.  Like 
any  other  Investigatory  body  (the  Secmrltles 
Exchange  Commission,  for  instance),  tlie 
FBI  collects,  as  it  must,  all  kinds  of  confi- 
dential information — often  gossip— to  serve 
as  leads  or  clues.  TTue  liberals  will  not 
mistakenly  confuse  the  FBI  with  tliose  who 
obtain  and  misuse  the  data  so  collected. 

If  we  are  to  get  out  of  the  present  poison- 
ous miasma  and  save  Innocent  men  and  the 
spirit  of  oxir  civilization  from  ruin  through 
the  misuse  of  rumors,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  discourage  the  detection  and  conviction 
of  the  guilty,  we  dare  not  trust  to  luck.  We 
must  summon  our  best  Utieral  minds  to  in- 
vent sage  tectmiques  to  siirmoimt  the  diffi- 
culties and  we  must  energetically  put  those 
techniques  to  work. 

Stephen  Douglas,  a  great  American  liberal. 
Indeed,  spent  years  of  effort  opposing  the 
hotheads  In  North  and  South  to  prevent  an 
American  ClvU  War.  Defeated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  Lincoln.  Douglas  at  once  urged  the 
South  not  to  secede. 

At  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  Douglas  ap- 
peared on  the  platform.  When  Lincoln  awk- 
wardly tried  to  dispose  of  his  hat.  Douglas 
seized  it— and  held  it  while  Lincoln  took  the 
oath.  Abe  Lincoln's  hat  in  Douglas'  hands — 
there  is  jour  symbol  of  true  liberalism. 
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llie  true  Uberai  Is  no  dogmatist.  He  does 
not — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Paul  Freund^ 
blow  but  one  horn  of  a  dUemma. 

He  distrusts  tiie  one-eyed  man.  His  own 
vision  is  bifocal. 

Himself  dwelling  in  a  temperate  zone  of 
attitudes,  he  has  doubts  about  thoee  who 
prefer  the  Intemperate  sone — tlie  exceaaively 
hot  or  exceesively  cold. 

The  Uberai  believes  in  government  by  dis- 
euaaion.  agreeing  with  Pericles  atwut  ttie  vir- 
tues of  Athenian  democracy:  "Instead  of 
looking  on  discussion  as  a  stiunbling  block 
in  the  way  of  action,  we  think  It  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  any  wise  action  at 
all." 

Tlie  liberal  haa  no  Ust  of  fixed,  partleular- 
Ised  Ideaa  on  which  he  insists  as  always 
whoUy  right  or  wiiolly  wrong.  He  does  not, 
phonographlike,  rattle  off.  with  an  air  of  in- 
falllblUty.  a  long  series  of  do's  and  don'ts 
appUcabie  in  all  clrciunstanoes.  He  is  no 
slogan  addict. 

The  liberal  looks  upon  lii}erallsm  as  a 
mood,  not  as  a  system  or  a  catalog  of  precise 
commands.  He  knows  tliat  Irrational,  extra- 
legal restraints  may  tyrannically  do  more  to 
narrow  liberty  than  the  edicts  of  govern- 
ment; that  among  such  extra-legal  restraints 
are  the  Irrational  stereotypes  of  private 
groups.  Including  the  orthodox  heresies  and 
conformity-demanding  tatxios  of  rigid- 
minded  pseudollberais;  and  that  with  leaders 
of  such  grous — whether  right  or  left — ^not 
alone  power  corrupts,  but  Influence  aa  well. 


District  of  Cohmbia  VFW  Sapporb  tU 
CreatioB  of  National  Military  Uuts  of 
Efcapces  FroM  CoMaraaist- 
Coontries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEM 

or  wiaooMsur 

IN  TBS  HOU8B  OF  BXPHXSKNTATIVB 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  EERSTEN  of  Wisconsin-  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
met  In  Washington  at  their  annual  en* 
campment  on  June  25,  1953.  The  de- 
partment supported  the  creation  of  na- 
tional military  uhlts  of  escapees  from 
Communist-dominated  coimtries.  which 
is  provided  for  imder  the  Kersten  amend- 
ment of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 
Under  this  amendment  $100  million  la 
provided  for  the  formation  of  these  na- 
tional military  units.  The  VFW  pointed 
out  that  these  military  units  would  save 
the  lives  of  many  American  fighting  men 
in  the  event  of  war. 

I  include  herewith  resolution  31 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  VFW  June  25. 1953: 

RssoLiTTioir  81:  Cbcation  or  N&tiohal 
MnjTAXT  UMira 

Whereas  section  101  (a)  (1)  of  the  ICutual 
Seciu-lty  Act  of  1951  provides  8100  millioa 
for  the  creation  of  national  military  units 
of  escapees  from  Communist-dominated 
countries;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  such  military  units 
would  reduce  the  number  of  American  troops 
required  overseas,  and  in  the  event  of  war 
such  units  would  t>e  powerful  allies  whose 
added  strength  would  save  the  lives  of  many 
American  fighting  men;  and 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RFrnun—  Ai>i>i7KTrknP 
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xur  Mua  purpose  in  preparation  lor      i&Jiow-noUking*) .   campugning   on   s  pn^ 
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Wbereas  OT«r  t  year  and  ft  half  baa  elapsed 
■toe*  tiM  pMwage  of  the  Mutual  SectirUr  Act 
of  1961.  kut  our  OoTemment  liaa  not  yet 
taken  any  perceptible  acttoa  to  create  tlvea* 
HAtional  military  units:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  the  IHstrlct 
of  CohtmbU,  Vetertma  of  Foreign  Wvura  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  urge  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Vnlted  States  to  take  tmmedlate  ac- 
tlon  to  create  the  national  military  units  of 
escapees  from  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries ftvthortaed  In  section  101  (a)  (1)  ot  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 


Emmwc  Life  of  America's  Largest 
Foed-Fisk  Mostry  ThrcateBcd  by 
Japaaese  laperts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHIMGTOIf 

Df  THE  HOUSK  OP  RSPRXSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  America's  largest  food-flsh  In- 
dustry is  that  o|  tirna  catching  and  can- 
ni&s.  The  Nation's  tuna  paclc  is  about 
0  million  cases  a  year,  which  at  the 
wholesale  leveiJ&  valued^it  4110  million. 
The  case  volume  of  the  American  tuna 
j/mtk.  ol  recent  years  ha»  exceeded  that 
of  salmon.  The  tuna  Industry  employes 
27,000  people,  most  of  them  In  the  States 
of  Orecon,  WMSfaincton.  and  CaUfomia. 
The  industry  distributes  $60  million  an- 
nually to  fishermen  and  distributes  many 
additional  millions  io  cannery  workers. 

To  keep  this  industry  operating  mil- 
lions of  American  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  canneries  and  many  more  mil- 
lions have  been  tnvested  by  small  fisher- 
men in  boats  and  gear. 

This  largest  of  American  food-fishing 
Industries;  today,  is  being  threatened  by 
clever  procedures  which  Japanese  ex- 
porters have  developed  to  circumvent 
American  tariffs  on  imported  canned 
tuna. 

~  The  existing  tariff  on  canned  tuna 
packed  In  oil,  which  is  imported  into  this 
country  from  low-wage  foreign  coimtries, 
is  45  percent  ad  valorem,  which  means 
45  percent  of  the  wholesale  value  of  the 
canned  flsh  imported.  There  is  no  duty 
on  fresh  and  frozen  tuna  imported  from 
abroad  into  the  United  States. 

Because  there  Is  no  duty  on  fresh  and 
frozen  tuna,  the  Japanese  have  been 
shipping  large  cargoes  of  these  fresh  and 
frozen  fish  into  the  United  States.  The 
fish  have  come  into  the  United  States 
whole.  They  were  cleaned,  baked,  and 
canned  In  the  United  States.  While  this 
Importation  of  frozen  flsh  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  fishermen,  the  Importa- 
tion of  whole  frozen  flsh  and  their  proc- 
essing into  cans  here  did  provide  em- 
ployment for  American  cannery  workers. 

Now.  as  a  result  of  new  processes  de- 
veloped by  the  Japanese,  most  of  these 
cannery  workers  appear  likely  to  lose 
their  jobs. 

The  Japanese  now  are  cleaning  their 
tuna  In  Japanese  canneries,  cooking 
It  in  Japanese  canneries,  placing  the  flsh 
In  cans,  then  freezing  it  before  the  lids 


are  sealed  on  the  cases  and  shipping  it 
to  the  United  States.  This  gets  the  flsh 
into  the  United  States  free  of  the  45- 
perceiit  ad  valoreta  duty.  All  that  re- 
maini  for  the  American  cannery  to  do  is 
to  pui  in  the  oil  and  seal  and  label  the 
cans.  Only  skeleton  crews  will  be  re- 
qutret  in  canneries  to  do  this  small 
amount  of  final  processing. 

Jap  in  has  been  finding  it  difficult  to 
get  su  fflcient  cans  and  when  cans  are  in 
short  supply  is  packing  the  tuna  in 
molds  that  exactly  fit  a  5-oimce  can  and 
freezing  these  fish  molds.  The  molds 
then  ire  shipped  into  the  United  States 
and  he  American  cannery  puts  the 
molds  into  cans,  adds  the  oil  and  labels 
the  cans  to  ready  them  for  marketing. 

The  Japanese  escape  the  45-percent 
duty  i  nd  thereby  are  given  a  further  ad- 
vanta  re  that  will  enable  them  to  market 
their  una  in  the  United  States  at  prices 
with  irhich  American  fishermen,  Amer- 
ican cannery  workers,  and  American 
canne  rs  cannot  compete. 

Th<  wage  rate  in  the  Japanese  fishing 
Indusi  ry  is  90  cents  a  day — yes,  90  cents 
a  day  not  an  hour. 

If  the  American  tuna  Industry  is  to 
be  sa'ed  and  its  27.000  fishermen  and 
cannery  workers  kept  employed  quota 
limits  must  be  placed  upon  the  quanti- 
ties o  Japanese  tuna  permitted  to  in- 
vade   he  American  market. 
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Cat  &e  Forcifa-Aid  Faads 

SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

ION.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LCtnsiAMA 

IN  tHE  HOUSK  OF  REPRSSSTTATIVES 
Monday,  July  13, 1953 


BROOKS     of     Louisiana.    Mr. 


that 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark;, I  inchide  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Times,  issue  ot  Sim- 
day.  j|uly  26,  1953: 

Cirr  TBB  Foancir-Ais  Fvnds 
action  of  the  House  In  cutting  foreign, 
a  billion  dollars  over  President  Bsen- 
recommendatlons.  and  the  presump- 
the  Senate  will  concur,  Is  being 
In   some   quarters   as  probably   tb* 
's  first  big  legislative  defeat.    Llt- 
Cbat  statenMnt  Is  true  In  Its  wording, 
a^ftually  It  wanders  far  off  the  beam, 
aid  is  strictly  a  nonpartisan  Issue 
Ilen\ocrats  and  Republicans  In  favor  of 
iiums,  and  other  Democrats  and  Re- 
in fayor  of  huge  reductions,  even 
|3olnt  of  no  aid  at  all.     When  an  Issue 
san  no  President  can  be  expected 
partisan  forces  In  line. 

opinion.  Congress  should  cut  for- 
to  the  bone  and  end  it  as  quickly  as 
The  President  has  been  frank  In 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  balance  the 
the  TTiunan  waste  and  eztrav- 
and  passed-on  debts— and  that  this 
It   is  impossible  to  cut  taxes   now. 
Ta>t  Is  ot  the  opinion  that  it  may  be 
e  to  balance  the  budget  next  year, 
irlll  mean  no  legislative  tax  cuts  then, 
some  tax  cuts  will  be  automatic 
present  laws  are  renewed — this  In- 
personal  Income  tax. 

inhownr    and    the    eastern 

liberals  and  pbony  Uberal  Suropean- 

want  endless  flow  ot  tax  doUars  to 
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Europe  no  matter  what  ruination  resnlt*  at~> 
home,  may  as  well  learn  that  the  American  > 
people  are  sick  of  endlessly  putting  up  taK> 
money  for  European  aid  when  European  na* 
tlons  won't  aid  themselves  as  they  should. 
The  President  pledged  hlmaelf  personaUy — 
and  that  was  all  the  pledge  be  could  makfr— 
to  support  liberal  European  aid  If  elected.) 
He  Is  carrying  out  that  pledge.     But  a  lot  of  • 
Senators     and     Repreaentatlvea     also     are 
pledged  to  stop  the  Truman  waste  right  and 
left,  particularly  exorbitant  European  aid. 

Even  with  the  House  cuts,  American  tax- 
payers  still    will    be   sending    $4    bUllon    io^, 
Europe  this  year,  despite  the  fact  that  they' 
have  to  continue  the  highest  taxes  in  his- 
tory and  pare  spending  to  the  bone  to  keep 
their  own  Oovernment  running.  ,^ 

The  United  States  must  come  first.    Wbaa> 
we  have  found  ways  to  pay  our  own  bUls,i 
then  we  can  think  about  picking  up  the 
other  fellow's  check. 


Gevernneiit  DapKcalioa  aad  Ortvhpfmg 
Most  be  EliaBiaatcd  if  Our  AaiericaA 
Deihocracy  Is  T»  Sttrrire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACRTTBVnS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  19 S3 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  include  at  this  time  the 
statement  X  made  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operationa 
on  May  12,  1963,  in  support  of  H.  R. 
3603,  which  I  introduced  in  the  House 
for  the  third  successive  time  on  last 
March  3.    The  statement  follows: 

StATxacxitT  or  How.  Hamot.d  D.  Oonorttk,  or 
Massachusxtts,  Bsroxi  tbx  Housx  Coic- 
MiTTxx  on  GovxRMMxm  Ofcxations  hi 
SuvPoaT  or  H.  R.  3603.  Mat  12.  1953 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com* 
mlttee,  mindful  of  the  committee's  very 
heavy  bearing  schedule  and  the  multitud- 
inous personal  duties  of  each  Member,  I  am 
most  deeply  appreciative  of  your  courtesy* 

My  bill,  H.  R.  3603.  now  pending  before  you 
*to  provide  for  the  establiehment  of  a  Com- 
mission  to  Investigate  and  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
gOTernmental  functions  and  sources  of  reve- 
nue within  the  framework  of  our  Federal^ 
State,  and  local  systems  of  government" — la 
the  third  one,  of  identical  purpose.  I  hava 
submitted  since  becoming  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  81st  Congress,  I  InUoduced 
H.  R.  8714  and  In  the  82d  Congress,  H.  R. 
8560,  both  bearing  the  same  title  and  con- 
taining the  same  provisions  as  this  current 
measure.  I  recite  that  fact  to  reveal  that  tha 
grave  problem  of  strangling  taxation  and 
overlapping  Government  functions,  with  tbe 
urgent  necessity  of  solution,  did  not  occur 
to  me  only  yesterday  nor  the  day  before;  It 
has  been  of  primary  concern  to  me  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  know  you  and  all  Members  at 
Congress  share  my  concern.  I  am  gratified 
that  President  Eisenhower  does  also,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  special  message  of  last  March 
29  recommending  creation  of  a  Commission 
to  study  relationship  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

Wblle  I  am  naturally  submitting  tbts 
statement  In  support  of  H.  R.  3603.  I  want 
to  say  right  now  my  intense  desire  to  eaa 
something  done  to  solve  the  problem  trans- 
cends any  thought  of  personal  pride.  Of 
covrat,  I  would  lUce  to  have  H.  &.  S&m 
adopted,  but  I  do  not  care  what  measure  iM 
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reported  out  of  this  committee,  so  long  as 
H  embraces  the  objectives  of  my  own  bill, 
namely,  to  bring  refreshing  relief  to  the 
smothered  American  taxpayer  and  good  or- 
der in  place  of  the  vast  confusion  presently 
existing  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  students  of  government, 
and  particularly  those  of  us  who  have  legis- 
lative responsibilities,  have  long  recognized 
the  unhealthy  trend  toward  government 
duplication  and  friction,  at  all  levels,  which 
has  steadily  advanced  during  these  turbu- 
lent years  of  national  and  world  unrest. 
Accompanying  this  haphaxard  governmental 
expansion  has  been  the  unfortunate  tend- 
ency of  the  various  ofllclals  to  tap  and  tax 
everyone  and  everything  in  sight,  over  and 
over  again,  to  get  the  money  to  carry  out 
their  ever- increasing  and  superimposing 
administrative  and  service  programs.  Today 
these  two  combining  evils  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  seriously  threaten  to  pau- 
perize the  harassed  taxpayer  and  paralyze 
the  proper  functioning  of  intergovern- 
mental balances.  If  the  overburdened 
American  taxpayer  is  not  soon  afforded  re- 
lieving consideration  and  if  the  hodge-podge 
of  government  conflictions  is  not  quickly 
and  efficiently  systematized.  I  very  seriously 
fear  for  the  successful  progress  of  our  fight 
against  imperialist  communism  with  its  dic- 
tatorial powers.  We  should  begin  at  once 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  our  American 
cltlxens  by  removing  the  strangling  ten- 
tacles of  this  huge  governmental  octopus 
from  their  throats. 

That  Is  why  I  have  reintroduced  this  bUI 
for  the  third  successive  time.  Approving 
and  adopting  the  provisions  and  objecUves 
of  this  measure  will  strike  directly  at  one 
of  the  basic  causes  of  today's  bacltbreaking 
taxation,  namely,  the  fantastic  multiplica- 
tion and  duplication  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  units.  In  dozens  of  com- 
peting fields,  there  are  competing  activities 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  States,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  throughout  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  United  States.  To 
finance  this  profusion  of  governmental  ac- 
tivities and  agencies,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ingly confusing  and  stifling  array  of  taxes. 
As  a  prime  example,  in  one  of  our  States, 
gnsoline  is  taxed  four  different  times,  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  the  State  the  coun- 
ties and  the  cities.  Hundreds  of  other  per- 
tinent Illustrations  could  be  cited,  but  I  well 
relize  there  are  many  witnesses  waiting  to 
be  beard,  and  the  time  of  the  committee  Is 
necessarily  limited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  Federal  form  of 
Government,  I  am,  and  I  know  you  all  are, 
well  aware  that  the  problems  of  conflicting 
authority  at  all  levels  and  Intergovern- 
mental tax  coordination  have  been  and  will 
be  continuing  ones.  As  stated  at  the  outset, 
I  am  not  particularly  concerned  about  what 
bill  Is  reported  by  the  committee,  so  long  as 
reversing  and  unwinding  action  is  begun. 
It  may  be  the  committee  will  feel  that  such 
a  commission  as  I  propose  should  be  made 
pernianent.  That  will  be  all  right  with  me; 
Indeed  I  hope  you  do.  If  the  poison  is  going 
to  be  always  circulating,  then  the  antidote 
•hould  be  kept  constantly  ready  for  immedi- 
ate injection. 

In  any  case,  the  Job  that  must  be  done  Is 
above  any  party  afllliaUon  or  political  preju- 
dice. The  survival  of  ourselves  as  a  free  na- 
tion and  the  world's  leader  for  peace  Is  at 
■take.  Tbo  much  Government  means  reck- 
less extravagance,  waste  and  duplication.  It 
places  unbearable  and  oppressive  tax  bur- 
dens upon  private  business  and  the  ordinary 
worklngman  and  his  family.  Such  evil  con- 
ditions develop  the  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened citizenry  characteristic  of  a  de- 
teriorating nation.  A  dispirited  people  and 
a  disordered  Government  are  Just  what  the 
Kremlin  leaders  are  trying  to  promote  here 
In  America.  God  forbid  that  their  devlllsb 
designs  be  tuwlttingly  and  unconsciously 
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forwarded  by  our  own  lassitude  or  negU- 
gence.  ° 

The  whole  'vorld  eyes  us  each  day  as  we 
carry  on  our  public  duUes  and  responsiblll- 
Ues.  To  our  admirers  and  our  detractors 
alike,  we  are  history's  shining  example  of 
the  successful  operation  of  ChrisUan  don- 
ocratic  government — so  far.  If  we  are  to  re- 
main worthy  of  our  heritage,  if  we  are  to 
keep  civilization's  inspiring  twch  of  freedom 
brightly  burning,  if  we  hope  to  save  our- 
selves from  Communist  conquest,  we  must 
iniUate  now  the  safeguards  to  Insure  our 
system  of  Gtovernment  does  not  collapse 
from  Its  own  confusion.  I  earnestly  pray 
and  urge  the  committee  to  act  promptly  on 
these  measures  designed  to  bring  about  a 
return  to  the  traditional  Intergovernmental 
sanity  so  essential  to  a  confident  America 
and  a  peaceful  world. 


Menorial  t*  Revohitioaary  War  Herees 
of  tke  Free  SUte  of  Maryland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  MAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2S.  1953 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  representing  the  Seventh 
District  of  Maryland,  I  do  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  H.  R.  582,  the  bill  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Roonit. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  an 
investigation  and  report  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  national  monument  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  y.,  in  memory  of  the  256  Revo- 
lutionary War  heroes  from  Maryland 
who  lost  their  lives  during  the  Battle  of 
Brooklyn  on  August  27,  1775. 

During  this  battle,  ofttimes  called 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  400  gallant 
soldiers  of  the  Free  State  of  Maryland 
acted  as  a  decoy  while  the  Continental 
Army  retreated  to  better  position,  and 
it  was  then  that  256  brave  Marylanders 
died  to  gain  the  freedom  which  we  Amer- 
icans are  privileged  to  enjoy  today. 

These  heroic  soldiers  were  buried  in 
the  trenches  in  which  they  fought,  and 
according  to  reports,  part  of  this  original 
battlefield  site  is  alleged  to  be  occupied 
by  a  paint  manufacturing  plant,  offices 
and  row  houses,  with  no  small  mark  of 
tribute  to  these  gallant  heroes  from 
Maryland. 

It  would  be  fitting  indeed,  during  these 
days  of  peril,  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  erect  a  memorial  to  our 
forefathers  who  led  the  way  in  making 
America  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 


Aamal  Reonion  of  die  28tk  Ditumb 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rEin«6Ti.vAinA 

m  IBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'ilEU  STATES 

WedTiesday.  Julv  29. 1953 

Mr.    MARTIN.    Mr.    President.    last 
Saturday  evening,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.. 


the  Society  of  the  28th  Division  held  its 
annual  banquet.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate  to  know  that  three  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  are  now  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  the  junior  Senator 
fi'om  Michigan  [Mr.  PottesI.  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kxrr].  and 
ms^elf.  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  meeting.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  excerpts  from  my  address 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExcEXPT  Faoic  Adbbbss  or  UwrrxD  States 
8CMATOB  Bdwaxd  Maxtin,  OF  Peknsttvakia, 
AT  THK  Annual  Rettkion  BANgvirr  or  th« 
SOCIETT  or  THK  28th  DrvBioi*.  Haxxxsbuko, 
Jolt  25.  1053 

The  magnificent  record  of  the  asth  Divi- 
sion Is  convincing  proof  of  the  Important 
place  of  the  National  Ouard  as  a  flrst-Une 
component  of  our  military  strength. 

American  defensive  power  wUl  be  seriously 
weakened  if  the  National  Ouard  plan  is  ever 
replaced  by  any  sjretem  that  falls  to  recog- 
nize the  outstanding  merit  of  the  citizen- 
soldier. 

Even  when  we  are  able  to  teach  every 
young  man  the  fundamentals  of  military 
service  the  National  Guard  will  continue  to 
be  the  best  and  most  effective  agency  for 
peacetime  training  of  good  soldiers. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  Republic  the 
citizen -soldier  has  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
national  service.  The  wars  of  the  United 
States  have  always  been  fought  by  Its  cltl- 
aens.  George  Washington  contended  that  a 
Republic  could  not  survive  xmless  it  was 
defended  In  war  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  defense  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  serious  problem  confronting  our  Na- 
tion at  the  present  time.  It  calls  for  patri- 
otic sacrifice  on  the  part  of  am  finest  young 
manhood.  It  calls  for  the  expenditure  ol 
vast  sums  of  money,  representing  almost 
two-thirds  of  our  national  budget. 

I  am  sure  everyone  who  knows  the  terrible 
waste  and  destruction  of  war  wiU  stand 
behind  President  Elsenhower  in  his  deter- 
mined efforts  to  get  more  defense  for  fewer 
dollars. 

You  are  veterans  of  one  of  the  greatest 
military  organizations  tn  our  country — the 
28th  Dlvlslcm. 

Either  it,  or  its  organizations,  have  fought 
In  every  war  in  which  our  country  has  en- 
gaged. The  history  of  some  of  its  unite  goes 
back  to  the  War  for  Independence. 

It  fought  for  the  first  time  as  a  complete 
organization  In  World  War  I.  It  made  a 
great  record  which  won  high  praise  not  only 
from  Allied  commanders  but  also  from  the 
enemy. 

In  World  War  I  the  German  High  Com- 
mand made  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the 
units  opposing  them. 

Some  months  after  the  armistice  a  war 
correspondent  asked  lifajor  Von  Rundstedt, 
who  became  Field  Marshal  Von  Rundstedt  in 
World  War  II,  what  their  records  revealed  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  American  divisions. 

The  war  correspondent  told  of  the  incident 
as  foUows: 

"I  asked  the  major  what  the  high  com- 
■land  had  noted  as  regards  the  most  efll- 
dent  American  divisions.  While  an  aide 
went  to  get  the  {H^per  books,  the  major  said 
he  could  recall  offhand  four  divisions  which 
the  Gernums  considered  among  the  best. 

"He  said,  'The  division  which  you  call 
Rainbow  in  the  Sky. 

•■  'Forty-second,'  I  said.  Tes;  42d.'  he  re- 
pUed. 

"  'And  that  dlvisicm,  half  of  which  Is  made 
up  of  marines.'  'Second,'  I  told  him.  'Tes; 
the  3d.'  he  said :  'also,  the  28th  and  the  1st.' 

"The  lieutenant  brought  back  the  record 
and  the  major  found  other  cUvisions  which 
the    Germans    considered    were    exceUent. 
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Tb6M  were  the  33d.  the  2eth,  the  S3<1,  moA 
the  37th."* 

We  are  now  reorganizing  the  28th  after 
the  third  time  it  haa  been  overseas  in  one- 
third  of  a  century.  Everyone  should  be  In- 
terested that  the  ranks  of  this  historic  outfit 
be  quickly  filled  so  that  its  ofllcers  and  men 
may  be  trained  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  World  War  I.  under  the  leadership  of 
liulr,  Price,  Rlckarda,  Shannon,  Minor,  and 
others.  Its  record  was  nuMt  high. 

In  World  War  II.  under  the  leadership  of 
Cota.  Strickler.  and  men  of  that  type,  it 
made  an  equally  great  record. 

In  Its  service  in  Germany,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Oen.  Dan  Strickler,  the  division 
again  made  great  history. 

Let  MM  carry  on  In  support  of  another  out- 
standing Pennsylvania  soldier,  IlaJ.  Oen. 
Charles  C.  Curtis. 


Water:  Key  to  SMrtkwest's  DcrckpacBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»,  or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  of  Texas  and  of  the  en- 
tire Southwest  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  realization  that  the  real 
key  to  continued  industrial  development 
In  that  area  lies  in  greater  utilization  of 
our  region's  potential  water  supply. 

The  widely  cinnilated  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  a  nationally  known 
newspaper,  published  an  editorial  on 
July  18  entitled  "Water:  Key  to  South- 
west's  Development. "  commenting  on  an 
address  by  Mr.  Paul  Weaver,  technical 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.  This  editorial  and  the  address 
with  which  it  deals  approach  the  Texas 
water-supply  program  from  an  outstand- 
ing realistic  angle. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  information  on  Texas  water 
resources  and  industrial  development 
that  is  brought  out  in  this  editorial.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKO.  as  follows: 

"nie  vital  interrelationship  of  water  supply. 
Industrial  development,  and  economic  well- 
being  In  the  Southwest  is  Impressively  pre- 
sented in  the  current  Issue  of  South  Texan, 
inibllcatlon  of  the  South  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  by  Paul  Weaver,  technical  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  Oulf  OU  Corp. 
The  arUcle  Is  a  reprint  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Hoxistonlan  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  South  Texas  chamber. 

The  emphasis  by  civic  organizations  upon 
Industrialization  for  their  cities  Is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  manufacturing  accounts 
for  one-third  of  all  direct  Income  payments. 
Mr.  Weaver  cites  surveys  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Ifaniifacturers  showing  that  85 
percent  of  Industries  in  the  United  States 
obtain  their  water  from  municipal  sources 
and  dispose  of  their  effluents  through  mu- 
nicipal sewer  systems. 

The  IndlspensabUlty  of  water  supply  to 
man\if acturlng  Is  shown  In  the  fact  that  the 
average  Industrial  demand  per  employee  In 
a  previous  year  was  1,500  gallons  a  day — in 
chemical  planU  as  high  as  80,000  gaUcms — 
oompMred  with  100  gaUons  a  day  per  peraoo 


for  hcusehold  requirements.  If  a  factory 
la  depiived  of  water.  It  obviously  must  shut 
down  iind  lay  off  Its  workers. 

Proli  inged  drouth  and  Incident  water  short- 
ages h  ive  cast  their  shadows  over  the  indus- 
trial progress  and  prosperity  of  the  South- 
west. Alter  the  emergency  concern  of 
spread  ng  a  llnUted  supply  of  water  over  Im- 
mediai  e  needs  Is  met,  it  Is  evident  that  long- 
range  equlrements  for  a  growing  State  must 
be  un<  ertaken. 

The  article  In  the  South  Texan  points  to 
the  aiallablHty  of  greater  water  supply  in 
Texas  'or  conservation  by  storage  In  the  wet 
season  i  to  tide  the  people  and  industry  over 
the  dr  r  seasons.  At  present,  ICr.  Weaver  ex- 
plains, only  about  8  million  acre-feet  in 
rivers  is  utilized  while  60  million  acre-feet 
flow  iito  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Moreover, 
much  3f  the  8  million  acre-feet  used  is  not 
consul  led  but  finds  Its  way  through  disposal 
facilities  back  to  the  streams  and  then  to 
the  Gulf. 

Larg  er  and  more  reservoirs  are  elementary 
means  for  conserving  water  supply  In  Texas, 
and  tt  e  deficiency  of  existing  storage  facili- 
ties hw  been  emphasized  during  the  dry 
spell.  Mr.  Weaver  has  directed  attention 
to  ano  ;her  means  of  replenishing  the  supply 
of  wa  er  through  purification  of  polluted 
water  i  ind  Its  subsequent  reuse.  That  means 
of  augmenting  supply  could  serve  industry 
well. 

The  supply  phase  of  the  water  problem  Is 
only  o:  le  of  Its  ai^^les  for  Texas  cities,  which 
also  ane  confronted  with  the  Issues  of  water 
dlstribiitlon  and  disposal.  Solution  of  the 
water  problem  Is  prerequisite  to  svistalned 
develo  tment  of  this  State.  So  far  the  pro- 
portloji  of  Industrial  pajrrolls  in  Texas  to 
total  p  opulation  is  less  than  the  average  for 
the  entire  country.  Articles  such  as  that 
preparKl  by  Mr.  Weaver  should  stimulate 
civic  le  adership  to  develop  a  long-range  solu- 
tion f o  r  the  water  problem  in  Texas,  a  key  to 
weM-lM  Ing  of  the  people. 


Pka  Talk  Aboot  Support  Prices 


HC  N.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 


IN  TH|:  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
entitled  "Plain  Talk  About  Sup- 
Prices,"  written  by  E.  R.  Eastman 
published  in  the  American  Agricul- 
July  18,  1953. 
being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
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SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or  AaizONA 


ythli 
res  Lilts, 
that 


of  my  friends  complains  about  the 

of  the  Elsenhower  administration  to 

ng  constructive  or  to  accomplish 

My  friend,  who  Is  a  Republican, 

so  far  at  least,  little  progress  has 

i^ade    away    from   new   dealism,    that 

expenses  have  been  reduced  very 

Ijhere  has  been  no  lowering  of  taxes. 

our  foreign  policy  both  In  Europe 

seems  mcve  confused  than  ever. 

farm  field,  says  my  friend,  we  are 

back  toward  full  Government  sup- 

;  >lU8  all  kinds  of  controls. 

as  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  the 

Smith,  used  to  say,  let's  look  at  the 

If  It  la  true,  as  my  friend  points  out, 

country  is  stlU  far  to  the  left  of 

itUl  heavily  soelaUstie  in  its  policies, 

to  blUMf    Answer:  Tou.  Ifr.  Citiaen. 


tte 


And  it  will  be  you  who  wtn  Bnally  reap  clM 
whirlwind  In  continued  high  taxation  and 
In  Government  controls  that  will  grow  and 
grow  and  grow  unless  you  stop  them. 

Tcx>  many  of  you  thought  last  fall  that  aU 
you  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  polls  and  win 
one  election.  Then  you  could  go  home  and 
forget  all  about  It.  And  that  is  Just  what 
you  did.  Paced  with  a  hangover  of  all  kinds 
of  controls  and  Government  spending  com- 
mitments, and  with  too  many  Members  of 
Congress  more  anxious  to  win  votes  than  to 
stand  by  principles,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  President  and  his  associates  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  little? 

The  primary  trouble  with  this  whole  sit- 
uation is  that  so  many  people  have  grown 
so  used  to  sucking  the  public  treasury,  they 
refuse  to  be  weaned.  The  sacrifices  necessary 
to  readjust  our  economy  and  to  get  free 
entei-prlse  really  working  agam  la  all  rlgh^— > 
for  the  other  fellow. 

A  good  example  of  exactly  what  I  mean  by 
our  willingness  to  let  the  other  fellow  make 
the  sacrifices  is  what  has  happened  with 
butter.  Many  (rf  our  dairy  leaders  rushed 
down  to  Washington  to  keep  the  supports 
on  butter  up  to  90  percent  of  parity.  But- 
ter would  not  sell  against  oleo  at  that  price. 
So  it  has  piled  up  by  the  mllUons  of  pounds 
in  Government  storehouses. 

Dairymen  said  they  couldn't  produce  milk 
and  butter  while  the  feed  grains  which  they 
buy  in  such  quantities  were  Government 
protected  by  high  supports.  They  bad  an 
argument  there,  except  that  two  wronga 
never  make  a  right.  The  way  to  get  flexible, 
more  realistic  supports  is  not  to  ask  for  high 
supports  on  your  own  commodity,  but  to 
work  for  flexible  supports  on  your  own  and 
all  other  products. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  books,  good  until 
1964,  protecting  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
basic  conunodities  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
But  that  law  could  be  changed  if  farmers 
and  their  organization  leaders  would  back 
Secretary  Ezra  Benson's  wishes  for  flexible, 
sensible  supports.  Many  of  the  politlclana 
think  that  high  price  supports  are  what 
farmers  want.  So  they  ignore  the  advice  oC 
our  best  farm  economists  and  many  farm 
leaders,  like  those  in  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  and 
many  of  the  farm  cooperatives.  These  lead- 
ers know  that  too  high  price  supports  mean 
that  the  Government  must  buy  huge  quan- 
tities of  food  and  fiber  products  to  rot  or 
deteriorate  in  storage,  or,  equally  bad,  bring 
bureaucratic  control  of  your  farm  business. 

What  Is  the  solution?  It  Is  as  drastic  and 
as  necessary,  if  we  are  to  save  our  freedom, 
as  the  B\irgeon's  knife  is  when  we  havQ  ap- 
pendicitis. If  high  Government  supports  are 
not  necessary  to  solve  the  problem,  what 
will?  Prices  are  going  down,  and  you  have 
a  right  to  ask. 

In  the  first  place,  flexible  supports  are  all 
right — high  enough  to  keep  good  farmers 
from  ruin;  low  enough  to  prevent  food  and 
fiber  proauctlon  for  the  Government  instead 
of  for  the  consumer. 

In  the  second  place,  and  most  Important 
of  all,  if  free  enterprise  is  to  be  saved  oa 
the  farm  and  in  America,  we  must  return  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  Is  so 
basic  and  right  that  it  really  Is  God's  law 
and  not  man's  at  all.  If  we  grow  too  many 
potatoes,  too  much  wheat,  if  there  Is  an 
overproduction  of  steel,  then  prices  should 
go  down  far  enough  to  adjust  the  produc- 
tion to  the  demand,  to  what  consumers  will 
buy. 

The  alternative  Is  either  to  continue  to  pU« 
up  products  to  rot  in  Government  storage 
and  let  the  taxpayer — which  means  you— 
pay  and  pay  and  pay.  Or  else  to  slap  Gov- 
ernment controls  on  production — controls 
which  will  be  handled  by  the  politicians  and 
the  bureaucrats  by  the  thousands,  who  will 
tell  you  how  to  run  your  business,  while  jou 
taq>a7era  also  will  pay  and  pay  and  pay. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or  TKXAS 

IN  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1953 

Mr.  DOWDY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual Odd  Fellow  pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  at  Arlington 
Cemetery,  was  observed  this  year  on  June 
21.  The  sovereign  grand  master  for  this 
term  is  P.  V.  Ibbetson,  a  citizen  of  our 
neighbor,  the  Commonwealth  of  Canada. 

I  request  that  his  address  on  that  oc- 
casion be  inserted  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members, 
sisters,  brothers,  and  friends,  we  gather  here 
today  for  a  particular  purpose.  Prom  time 
to  time  in  the  ceremonies  of  our  order  we 
are  reminded  that  deatb  does  not  cover  the 
ties  by  which  we  are  bound  to  our  brethren 
and  that  th'  ir  memory  is  forever  part  of  us. 
On  this  occasion  we  meet  In  recognition  of 
that  fact.  Today,  however,  we  pay  tribute 
to  one  whose  name  Is  unknown.  We  know 
not  who  he  was  nor  whence  he  came.  We 
know  not  his  station  in  life  nor  whether 
his  possessions  were  many  or  few.  We  know 
not  when  or  under  what  circumstances  he 
left  the  ranks  of  the  living  and  Joined  thoee 
whose  mortal  voice  Is  silent.  It  matters  not 
that  we  lack  what  in  some  circumstances 
might  be  regarded  as  necessary  information. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  he.  whose  mem- 
ory we  honor  today,  answered  the  call  of  his 
country  In  its  time  of  peril  and  gave  the 
greatest  possession  granted  to  man  in  this 
world,  when  he  gave  his  life. 

In  paying  J\ut  tribute  at  this  time,  we  do 
so.  not  only  to  the  memory  of  the  one  Indi- 
vidual, whose  remains  He  at  rest  In  this  hal- 
lowed ground,  but  to  thoee  hundreds  of 
thousands,  known  and  unknown,  whonx  he 
represents.  The  young  people,  and  many 
not  so  young,  of  this  great  Nation  and  of  its 
allies,  who  heard  the  caU  of  the  country 
in  great  cities.  In  smaller  towns  and  villages. 
on  the  great  plains  and  in  the  mountains 
and  the  most  remote  sections  of  a  vast  do- 
main and  In  response  to  that  call  set  aside 
their  own  plans  for  the  future,  postponed 
their  preparation  for  desired  vocations,  di- 
verted their  attention  from  pursuits  of  peace 
and  construction  and  directed  them  to  war 
and  destruction.  Most  of  them,  we  believe, 
responded,  not  from  any  desire  to  engage  In 
warfare  or  gain  a  fighter's  fame,  but  from 
their  recognition  of  a  duty  to  serve  their 
•oimtry  and  their  fellow  man. 

In  the  history  of  most  nations  arise  times 
when  those  to  whom  government  Is  entrxist- 
ed  must  make  momentotis  decisions  which 
involve  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citi- 
zens. In  countries  such  as  yours  and  mine, 
freedom  of  the  Individual  is  regarded  as  a 
sacred  right,  conceded  to  all,  a  freedom 
of  the  body,  of  the  mind  and  of  property. 
We  have  endeavored  to  establish  and  main- 
tain government  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  More  than  once  In  the  lifetime 
of  most  of  us  here  we  have  seen  such  type  of 
government  Intoxicated  by  power  and  au- 
thority, obtained  Illegally  according  to  our 
standards,  endeavor  to  extend  such  power 
and  authority  l>eyond  the  national  bound- 
Mies  of  Its  origin  with  the  aim  and  objec- 
tive of  destroying  our  form  of  government 
and  Imposing  upon  us  their  form  of  govern- 
ment by  force  and  against  our  will. 

In  such  ctrcumstances  thoee  in  authority 
must  make  the  declaton  either  to  submit 
to  force  or  to  resist  wMl»  force.    There  la 


only  one  honorable  course  and  on  each  occa- 
sion we  have  chosen  It,  knowing  full  well 
that  It  must  inevitably  lead  to  war,  which 
would  demand  the  lives  of  tmknown  and 
untold  thousands  of  our  youngest  and  best 
of  those  with  their  most  useful  and  pro- 
ductive years  ahead  of  them.  Such  are  the^ 
times  when  the  individual  must  sink  his 
Individuality,  when  the  safety  of  the  nation 
is  more  important  than  the  life  of  any  citi- 
zen regardless  of  his  wealth,  position,  or 
power.  At  these  times  our  young  men  and 
women  have  not  faltered  nor  endeavored 
to  evade  the  challenge  of  duty.  They  have 
come  forward  in  their  thousands,  yea  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  by  reason  of  their 
response  with  all  the  sacrifice  Involved  for 
them,  it  is  passible  for  you  and  me  to  gather 
here  today.  While  we  pay  tribute  to  their 
memory  we  should  be  pouring  out  our  souls 
in  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  we 
have  had  such  men  and  women  In  our  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  Odd  Fel- 
lowship should  pay  tribute,  here  today,  for 
those  who  sought  to  destroy  our  Nation,  first 
sought  to  destroy  our  Order.  In  the  form  of 
government  Imposed  by  them  on  their  citi- 
zens and  which  they  desired  to  Impose  upon 
us  there  was  no  place  for  friendship,  love 
and  truth,  faith,  hope  and  charity  or  univer- 
sal Justice,  the  basic  principles  and  teach- 
ings of  our  Order.  Our  brothers  In  other 
lands  were  among  the  first  victims  of  their 
ruthless  seizure  of  power.  Those  virtues 
which  we  adopt  and  which  we  believe  have 
helped  to  make  our  nations  great  miist  con- 
tinue to  be  attributes  of  the  character  of 
both  the  individual  and  the  nation.  Tea, 
gallant  warrior,  you  died  in  defense  of  those 
virtues  and  we,  here  today,  in  htuiillty  and 
reverence,  gratefully  acknowledge  oiu:  debt 
to  you. 

Our  purpose,  however.  Is  not  solely  to  pay 
tribute  to  you.  it  is  also  to  rededicate  our 
lives  to  those  principles  for  which  you  died 
and  here,  now.  In  your  silent  presence  we 
make  such  rededication,  and  though  we 
know  your  earthly  ears  cannot  hear,  we  be- 
lieve that  your  immortal  soul  is  present 
with  us  today.  We  believe  that  you  are 
watching  to  see  if  we  grasp  the  torch  Jiom 
your  falling  hands. 

On  two  oceaaions  within  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  we  have  witnessed  the 
crashing  to  earth  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
world,  the  temp>les  of  freedom,  brotherly  love 
on  the  International  level.  We  have  seen 
nations  endeavoring  to  destroy  nations,  as 
man  destroys  man.  We  have  seen  and  still 
see  our  ablest  scientists  and  Inventors  en- 
gaged In  crucial  competitions  with  those  of 
other  nations  to  produce  the  most  destruc- 
tive weapons  and  instruments.  We  have 
seen  money  expended  without  hesitation  or 
question  to  pay  the  cost  of  implements  de- 
signed not  only  for  destructlcHi  but  for 
annihilation.  Twice  we  have  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  we  were  engaged  In  a  war  to  end 
war,  but  we  are  not  even  now  sure  that  this 
goal  has  been  attained,  even  though  victo- 
rious on  the  field  of  battle.  Despite  the  loss 
of  life,  the  destruction  of  property  and  all 
the  tremendous  financial  cost  and  wasteful 
effort  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  position 
in  the  world  thought  where  all  men  and  na- 
tions are  determined  that  peace  shall  prevaU. 

Odd  Fellowship  was  instituted  to  teach 
the  brotherhood  oi  man.  It  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  Infiuence  Individuals  in  the  active 
practice  of  brotherhood  in  its  widest  sense 
and  only  peace  and  goodwill  are  compatible 
with  true  brotherhood.  Nations.  In  the  final 
analysis,  are  but  masseiii  of  individuals  and 
national  policy  should  reflect  the  attitude 
of  the  majority  ot  the  citlaens  of  such 
nation.  Our  Order  extends  Into  most  parts 
of  the  world.  Its  ceremonies  are  performed 
and  ita  lessons  taught  in  many  different  lan- 
guages. No  other  order  exists  on  this  inter- 
national basis^  We  can  laftuenee  |»ul>Ue 
thinking  In  many  nations  directing  It  to  a 
bslleX  la  unlvvsal  joskSee  and  foodwin  te. 


tween  nations.  Aeeordlngly.  our  Order  has 
not  only  an  opportunity  but  a  responsibility 
to  play  an  active  part  In  bringing  about  the 
day  when  men  of  all  nations,  tongues,  and 
creeds  will  determine  that  peace  shall  pre- 
vaU  and  speak  In  a  voice  that  no  govern- 
ment nor  any  individual  can  fail  to  hear  and 
hsed.  That  is  the  challenge  which  comes  to 
us  from  our  departed  hero,  that  is  the  chal- 
lenge I  sensed  as  only  some  10  days  ago  I 
stood  before  the  tomb  of  another  unknown 
soldier  in  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  and 
for  aught  we  know  you  were  comrades  in 
arms,  In  any  event  Joined  in  the  same  cause, 
and  though  we  cannot  hear  It  in  audible 
tones  we  must  sense  It  and  cannot  escape  it. 
We  stand  now  In  the  presence  of  one  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  In  his  un- 
seen presence  we  too  must  make  a  decision. 
Can  we  in  all  truth  and  sincerity  say: 
Soldier,  as  we  take  our  departure  and  leave 
you  to  yoiu-  lone  and  silent  sleep,  be  assured 
you  have  not  died-  in  vain.  The  generation 
of  today  accepts  the  challenge  and  goes 
forth  into  the  world  of  the  living.  Inspired 
by  your  example,  to  maintain  the  principles 
for  which  you  gave  your  all,  that  freedom, 
truth,  and  Justice  might  prevail,  and  If  need 
be,  which  God  forbid,  again  lay  down  their 
lives,  as  you  have  done  and  until  such  Umo 
to  live  for  their  country  as  you  have  died  for 
it. 

Such    is   my   hope   and   his   expectation. 
Farewell  gallant  warrior. 


Priw  FUf  Essay  m  Elks  Gmtett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  ICASSACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TA7VS 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  flag  es- 
say of  Laura  St.  Pierre,  of  580  State 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  won 
first  prize  in  the  Elks  contest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Springfield,  Mass..  lodge'a 
Flag  Day  celebration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

PauB  Flao  Ebsat  in  Eucs  Comtzbt 

The  fiag  essay  of  Laura  St.  Pierre,  of  SM 
State  Street,  which  won  first  priae  in  the 
Elks  contest  in  connection  with  the  Spring- 
field Lodge's  Flag  Day  celebration  last  night, 
is  as  follows: 

"My  country's  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  liberty 
trlvnnphant.  With  each  ripple  in  the  wind 
Its  glory  of  48  stars  tells  us  that,  from  the 
sturdy  colonists  of  "76,  to  the  later  genera- 
tion of  khaki-clad  men  who  fought  in  Franc*, 
our  heroes  of  yesterday  and  today  did  not 
die  for  an  unworthy  or  forgotten  caiise.  The 
story  of  pain  endured,  of  privations  and  sac- 
rlflces.  Is  the  Ktary  our  flag  tells  as  It  waves 
forth  its  coion  to  the  world.  And  their 
cause,  the  ^orious  aim  of  liberty  gained  and 
democracy  assured,  has  always  triumphed 
over  the  less  noble  aims  of  monarchlea. 

"These  ideals  of  an  organised,  regulated 
freedom  have  come  to  mean  to  us  the  very 
essence  of  Americanism.  They  are  the  ideals 
for  which  Americans  have  sacrificed  their 
lives,  and  they  have  come  to  us  unchanged 
by  the  years  of  internal  dissension  or  exter- 
nal enmity.  They  are  expressed  vibrantly 
in  our  flag,  and  no  real  American  can  look 
iqoon  Its  stars  and  stripes  without  the  in- 
stinctive desire  to  pay  honteagc  to  the  uneonn 
querahle  spirit  of  Uberty  it  expresses.  It 
Is  not  a  mere  banner  of  cloth.  It  is  our 
llbcrtgr.  our  Justice,  and  its  very  folds 
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to  breatba  th«  words  of  our  Decl«r»tlon  of 
Independence:  the  Inalienable  right  of  every 
man  to  hla  'life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursuit  of 
bapplneaa.' 

"Poenu  have  been  written  and  aongt  have 
been  sung  about  the  spirit  that  la  America, 
but  nothing  can  express  It  as  can  the  gallant 
banner  that  waves  over  American  land  and 
sea.  Symbolic  of  the  great  struggle  of  ova 
forefathers  against  overwhelming  odds,  our 
flag  Is  unique  among  the  banners  of  the 
world.  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  the  only  flag  typify- 
ing the  principles  and  Ideals  of  a  democracy 
'of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.' 

"Worthy  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  human 
life  made  in  its  defense,  our  flag  Is  worthy, 
too.  of  the  best  that  Is  in  vu.  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'  Let  us  ac- 
cept the  sacred  tnist  of  freedom  that  Is  the 
meaning  of  our  flag  and  be  ready  and  willing 
to  defend  CMd  Glory  with  the  courage  and 
unswerving  allegiance  due  to  the  honored 
emblem  of  our  liberty." 


vhat 


Sovad  EcoBoay  Meaas  Retnn  to  Gold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  wAsanccTON 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSKNTAITVBS 

Monday.  July  27.  1953 

Mr.  HORAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  ur.der 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remark^  Ir.  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko.  I  aci  pk>asi<d 
to  include  the  following  editorial  i>om 
the  Spokesman  Review,  Spokane,  Wash.: 
Sound  Bconomt  Mkams  RxrusN  to  Gold  Basis 

Twenty  years  ago  the  expression,  "as  good 
as  gold,"  commonly  was  heard.  It  implied 
that  nothing  could  be  any  better  or  safer. 
If  a  man's  promise  was  as  good  as  gold  it 
meant  he  kept  his  word  and  that  he  paid 
his  debts. 

A  companion  expression  was  "as  sound  as 
a  dollar."  Both  of  these  homely  sayings  were 
based  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States, 
which  ixior  to  1933  was  on  a  gold  standard. 

In  those  days  all  financial  obligations  were 
payable  in  gold.  A  dollar  was  a  standard  of 
value  which  was  dependable  and  unfluctuat- 
ing. It  was  not  a  mere  piece  of  paper  irtth 
no  tangible  value  b«u:k  of  it. 

Until  there  is  a  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  this  country  there  is  no  way  to  halt 
the  evils  of  inflation,  according  to  some  of 
the  Nation's  best  economists.  While  it  Is 
perhaps  tnie  that  money  is  a  msrstery  to  most 
people.  It  reqxilres  no  economic  genius  to 
understand  that  without  a  sound  cvirrency 
the  flnanclal  structure  of  the  co\mtry  la  only 
as  strong  as  Its  credit  is  good. 

Undermine  that  credit,  or  destroy  the  con- 
fidence at  the  public  in  an  inflated  paper 
currency,  and  economic  chaos  Is  the  next 
step.  One  way  to  prevent  that  loss  of  con- 
fidence, while  at  the  same  time  putting  the 
brakes  on  inflation,  la  to  go  back  to  the  gold 
standard. 

That  would  make  the  dollar  honest  again. 
It  would  restore  a  tangible,  fixed  value  to 
money,  and  In  time  would  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  its  debts.  But  just  so  long 
as  the  dollar  has  no  standard  of  value  and 
the  Government  can  Issue  paper  currency 
which  is  only  a  promise  to  pay.  the  Nation 
is  in  danger  of  continued  inflation  and  .  on- 
tinued  national  debt. 

It  requires  a  real  degree  of  political  pa- 
triotism for  nten  In  oOloe  to  face  the  «in^»i<»i^ 
facta  of  life.  The  people  have  become  ac« 
eustomed  to  more  dollars  In  their  pockets, 
•van  though  Umm*  doUars  may  be  wortb  onlj 
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iXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TXMNESSKI 

IN  "tax  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSDTTATIVXS 


Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

a  well-considered  editorial  ap- 

in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 

Mckiday,  July  27,  last.    The  editorial 
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OF 


Mr 
to 

Include 
peari^g 
of 
follows: 

This  Is  Nor  the  End  or  It 

The  fighting  and  the  dying  and  the  de- 
struction will  now  come  to  a  halt  in  Korea. 
That  ii  the  chief  immediate  gain  and  prom- 
Ise  of  1  he  armistice  that  has  Just  been  signed 
at  Pai  munjom  after  more  than  3  years  of 
terrlbU  warfare  and  more  than  2  years  of 
off-ag{  in-on-agaln  negotiation.  StlU,  de- 
spite t  be  brightness  of  this  particular  pros- 
pect, t  lere  is  good  reason  why  the  free  world 
Is  flllej  with  a  sense  of  sobriety,  and  even 
Bomberness.  today — good  reason  why  our 
churct  bells  are  not  ringing  out  joyously, 
good  reason  why  we  are  not  throwing  hats 
in  the  air  and  dancing  in  the  streets,  as  in  a 
momei  it  of  great  victory. 

For  this  Is  really  not  a  moment  of  great 
victory .  It  Is  a  moment  in  which  we  can 
look  fc  rward  to  an  end  to  bloodshed  in  Korea. 
It  Is  I  moment  in  which  we  can  say,  not 
withoi  t  pride,  that  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  In  the  United  Nations  have  accom- 
pllshe4  i  what  they  originally  set  out  to  do — 
namely  ,  to  stop  and  repel  the  aggressors  who 
struck  southward  across  the  38th  parallel  In 
June  1L>50.  It  is  a  moment  in  which  we  can 
hope  t  lat  the  Communists — particularly  the 
men  ol  the  Kremlin — have  been  taught  a  les- 
son th  It  will  deter  them  from  future  crim- 
inal BK  [ventures  of  the  same  kind  in  other 
parts  c  r  the  world.  It  Is  a  moment,  in  short, 
in  whl;h  we  can  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
thougl  t  that  our  action  in  this  instance  may 
have  airerted.  for  generations,  the  danger  of 
an  all- out  global  war  by  demonstrating,  as 
Presld4  nt  Eisenhower  declared  last  night, 
that  "I  )oth  men  of  the  West  and  men  of  the 
East  cin  flght  and  work  and  live  together 
side  b;  side  in  pursuit  of  a  Just  and  noble 
cause.'  But  it  Is  also  a  moment  In  which 
we  cai  be  sure  of  none  of  these  things — a 
moment  of  highly  dubious  compromise  in 
which  the  Only  certainty  is  a  rather  bleak 
uncert  Unty. 

This  uncertainty  exists  because  the 
Americftn-led  United  Nations  Conunand 
delit>er  itely  refrained — In  keeping  with  polit- 
ical decisions  made  tiers  in  Washington — 
from  imdertaklng  an  unlimited  offensive 
•flOrt  t  >  crush  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 


Communists.  If  audi  an  effort  had  been 
made,  the  enemy  conceivably  would  have 
surrendered  uncondlttonaUy  long  ago.  By 
the  same  token,  however,  the  Kremlin— 
which  has  a  military  alliance  with  Pelplng — 
might  have  reacted  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  made  a  third  world  war  inevitable  In 
our  atomic  age.  with  results  that  could  have 
been  Indescribably  frightful  for  all  parties 
concerned.  But  nobody  In  the  free  West 
can  be  sure  of  this,  for  the  poker-playing 
Reds  have  held  their  cards  close  to  their 
chests,  and  they  still  hold  them  that  way — 
so  much  so  that  their  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses (which  actually  may  be  very  great) 
remain  obscure  and  debatable  enough  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  fateful  bluffs  and 
act  as  tough  bargainers  at  the  poet-truce 
political  conference  on  Korea  and  the  Far 
East  in  general. 

And  that  Is  how  we  must  expect  them  to 
act.  We  must  be  ready  for  them.  We  must 
be  prepared  not  merely  for  propaganda  de- 
signed to  make  It  appear  to  non-Soviet  Asia 
that  the  truce  amounts  to  an  American  and 
Western  surrender,  but  also  for  propaganda 
aimed  at  converting  the  {wlitical  confer- 
ence into  an  exceptionally  virulent  extension 
of  the  cold  war.  For  example,  despite  Sec- 
retary Dulles'  apparent  rejection  of  the  idea, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  confer- 
ence will  reverberate  with  demands  that  the 
free  world  end  its  eml>argo  against  the  Chi- 
nese Commvmlsts.  grant  them  membership 
In  the  United  Nations,  and  change  the  pres- 
ent status  of  Formosa.  Such  demands, 
very  probably,  will  be  tied  in  with  seem- 
ingly reasonable  proposals  for  Korea's  xuiifl- 
cation  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  the  now -partitioned  country, 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  that  kind  of 
line — regardless  of  Its  pbonlness — could  lead 
to  interminable  haggling  and  stir  up  a  lot  of 
lU-lnformed  sentiment  against  the  United 
States  and  the  U.  N. 

In  the  circumstances,  one  can  readily  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  with  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  President  Syngman  Rhee.  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Together  with  the  key 
members  of  his  valiant  government,  he  haa 
made  clear  that  his  agreement  not  to  ob- 
struct the  truce  does  not  mean  that  he  haa 
any  faith  in  the  truce.  On  the  contrary— 
and  time  may  prove  him  right — he  is  of  the 
flrm  opinion  that  the  Communists  have 
signed  this  document  only  because  they  have 
been  sorely  in  need  of  it  and  that  they  will 
use  it  to  Infiltrate  ROK  territory  and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  subversion  or  renewed 
aggression  regardless  of  what  may  or  may 
not  be  decided  upon  at  the  political  con- 
ference. He  may  be  wrong,  but  the  Red 
record  lends  ample  support  to  him.  It  also 
lends  support  to  warnings  that  Mao's  China, 
given  the  Korean  armistice,  will  now  re- 
plenish its  weakened  power  and  prepare  for 
new  adventures  elsewhere — a  possibility  that 
could  lead  to  what  tt^e  President  has  called 
untoward  developmei  ts  of  the  gravest  kind 
in  places  like  embattled  and  strategically 
vital  Indochina. 

Considered  against  such  a  background,  the 
Korean  truce  obviously  must  be  Judged  with 
a  great  deal  of  nonjubllant  reserve.  Al« 
though  it  has  put  a  stop  to  the  bloodshed, 
and  although  it  may  possibly  represent  a 
vastly  beneflcent  development  in  the  effort 
to  prevent  a  third  world  war,  it  leaves  many 
crucial  questions  unanswered.  Dr.  Rhee's 
pessimistic  assessment  of  It  ought  not  to  be 
ignored.  Atter  all,  while  hoping  for  the 
best,  we  need  very  much  to  remember  that 
this  agreement  does  not  actually  settle  any- 
thing basic.  Indeed,  far  from  averting  a 
global  conflict,  it  may  merely  have  postponed 
It  to  a  time  when  the  grim  win-or-lose  odds 
ntay  be  much  less  in  oxir  favor  than  they 
are  now.  As  the  President  has  warned,  it  la 
therefore  still  as  Imperative  today  as  It  was 
yesterday  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
to  remain  on  guard  aid  go  forward  with 
their  common  defenalve  buildup  without 
letup  or  vaclllatloa. 
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Soaator  Charles  WOfiain  Tobey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

_  HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  splendid  eulogy  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Lynn  Telegram -News, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Sunday,  July  28,  1953: 

SXNATOB    CHAEUS    WHXUM    TOBET 

In  the  death  of  Senator  Charles  William 
Tbbey,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Nation  lost  a 
forceful  flgxire,  gifted  with  dynamic  per- 
sonality and  boundless  energy.  He  achieved 
a  long  career  in  public  life,  holding  every 
office  the  citizens  of  his  State  could  give 
him — surely  a  unique  record  in  recent  his* 
tory. 

Bom  in  Roxbury,  July  22.  1880,  Tobey  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  city's  public 
schools  and  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  He 
left  school  at  16  to  earn  bis  own  living.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  made  his  mark  and 
held  banking  and  Instance  Jobs.  He  moved 
his  family  in  1911  to  a  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  he  owned  since  1903,  but  used 
mostly  for  a  summer  home.  He  operated  the 
farm  until  1917.  when  he  moved  to  Manches- 
ter. N.  H.,  to  go  Into  the  bond  business.  Later 
he  Joined  the  F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Co.  and  became 
Its  president  In  1924. 

Being  elected  selectman  In  the  town  of 
Temple.  N.  H..  started  him  on  a  political 
career.  He  soon  extended  his  Interest  to 
State  affairs.  In  1915  he  went  to  the  house 
of  representatives  and  served  3  terms.  In 
1919-20  he  was  speaker.  Later  he  was  elected 
State  senator  and  served  as  president  of  that 
body.  In  1929  he  was  elected  Governor  and 
servM'.one  2-year  term.  In  1932  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  served  in  that 
body  until  1938,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

He  had  the  unique  distinction  of  never 
losing  an  election.  This  Is  iZKleed  a  record 
of  historic  slgniflcance. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  A.  and  Ellen 
(Parker)  Tobey.  When  he  left  school  he 
worked  for  $3  a  week  in  a  Boston  investment 
banking  flrm. 

He  gained  fame  as  one  of  the  outspoken 
members  of  the  Kefauver  crlnae  committee. 
Since  then  he  led  the  Investigation  of  "water- 
front rackets"  along  the  eastern  coast.  Al- 
though not  a  lawyer,  it  was  his  role  in  the 
investigations  that  brought  him  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation.  His  Bible  quotations 
during  the  hearings  proved  an  unnerving 
experience  for  most  of  the  alleged  gangsters. 
Asked  once  why  he  was  so  tough  on  crooks. 
Tobey  replied:  "Well,  when  you're  dealing 
with  toughs,  you've  got  to  be  toxigh.  You've 
got  to  hit  flrst.  I  let  them  have  It.  I  shoot 
from  the  hip  flrst." 

Tobey  stirred  television  audiences  with  his 
tears.  Once  he  made  a  tearful  plea  for  a 
religious  crusade  against  criminals  and 
crooked  politicians.  He  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Bible-quoting  Senator. 

Like  a  plain -talking  farmer  he  hated  hy- 
pocrisy. He  liked  things  in  the  open.  He 
always  recalled  the  advice  he  received  when 
a  student  at  Roxbury  LaUn:  "Make  It  a 
point  to  talk  everyday  to  someone  who  knows 
more  than  you  do." 

He  was  a  real  flghter.  His  contempt  for 
those  who  would  destroy  America  either  by 
crime  or  being  subversive  was  quite  emphatic 
In  the  use  of  the  words  "underworld  lice," 
"crooks,"  and  "notorious  breed." 

He  stood  by  the  people  and  causes  he  liked. 
He  was  motivated  by  no  other  desire  than  to 
<o  good  to  the  people  and  the  world.    He 
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was  a  liberal  in  politics  and  at  the  same 
time  independent.  He  never  outgrew  the 
conunon  people. 

Senator  Tbbey  always  fought  unflinchingly 
for  what  he  thought  was  right.  The  country 
and  New  Hampshire  loees  much  In  his  death. 
His  accomplishments  will  live  m  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 


Necessity  for  Letislatioa  To  Separate  tke 
Hidden  Airline  Subsidies  From  Airm«a 

Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATXS 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  in  the  E>enver  Post  on  May  28, 
1953,  entitled  "Ventilate  the  Subsidies," 
which  emphasizes  the  point  in  my  state- 
ment made  in  my  behalf  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  4,  pages  6082-6083,  concerning 
the  need  for  legislation,  in  addition  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  10.  in  order  to 
achieve  a  true  separation  of  subsidies 
from  airmail  pay. 

This  editorial  from  the  Denver  Post 
relates  specifically  to  S.  1360,  introduced 
by  myself  and  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Clements, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Gillstte,  Bir.  Hem- 
NiNGS.  Mr.  Humphret.  Mr.  Ives,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kilgore,  Mr. 
Langer,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Maybank.  Mr.  MuNOT,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Sparkman,  and  necessarily  relates 
also  to  companion  bills  H.  R.  131,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Heselton,  and 
H.  R.  4222,  introduced  by  Representative 

ROONEY. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VtamULTt    THX    SUBSIOIXS 

Many  people  think  it  is  wrong  to  continue 
"subsidizing"  ma](x-  airlines  with  taxpayers' 
money,  when  the  companies  appear  to  be 
enjoying  such  good  business. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  most  of  the  big 
airlines  receive  no  outright  subsidy  at  all. 
now.  They  receive  from  Uncle  Sam  a  straight 
service  rate  for  carrying  the  mall.  Because 
the  payments  for  mail  are  lumped  with  sub- 
sidy money  la  the  appropriation  that  is 
made  by  Congress,  however.  Congress  has  no 
say  over  the  subsidies  themselves.  And  that's 
wrong,  as  the  Hoover  Commission  and  others 
have  been  sajring  for  6  years. 

The  Kennedy  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate  would  separate  mail  payments  from 
subsidies,  and  require  annual  appropriations 
for  the  latter.  It  would  clarify  the  civil 
aeronautics  board's  authwity  in  determining 
actual  air  mall  costs.  And  it  would  remove 
from  the  Post  OOlce  Department's  budget 
that  portion  of  airline  payments  assignable 
to  direct  subsidy,  and  place  it  openly  before 
Congress  and  the  public  for  critical  examina- 
tion. (The  hidden  subsidies  next  year 
amount  to  some  $71  million.) 

Senator  Kennsdt,  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
troduced the  biU  with  9  BepubUcan  and  14 


Democratic  cosptMisors.  It  is  not  a  move  to 
terminate  subsidies  in  all  cases,  including 
those  of  proven  need  for  building  the  essen- 
tial pattern  of  commercial  airline  service  in 
the  United  States.  It  i»  simply  an  effort  to 
end  the  concealment  of  subsidies.  And  it 
should.  In  addition,  bring  about  a  fairer 
allocation  st  mall  costs  between  maU,  pas- 
senger and  freight  services. 

The  Kennedy  bill  would  charge  the  Post 
Office  Department  only  with  the  actual  costs 
of  haulage,  pliis  a  fair  return.  The  subsidies 
would  be  paid  out  by  the  CAB,  as  they  should 
be. 


Immiiration  Lcf  itlatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  FXNMSTLVANIA 

Df  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

National  CouNcn. 
or  THE  Chtthches  of  Christ 
m  THE  United  States  or  America, 

Sew  York,  N.  Y..  July  27,  J9S3. 
Hon.  FiAKcis  E.  Walteb, 

House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  You  wiU  be  interested  In  the 
following  telegram  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"Strongly  commend  Secretary  of  State  let- 
ter to  HxNDRiCKsoN  outlining  claimant  rea- 
son supporting  immigration  legislation  for 
escapee  refugees  from  behind  Iron  Curtain. 
As  you  well  know  we  have  supported  your 
proposition  this  end  from  very  beginning  of 
yoxir  administration.  Deeply  regret  some 
last-minute  revisions  as  made  in  Congress 
would  drastically  cut  visas  for  escapees  from 
Chinese  communism  and  escapees  in  Middle 
East  from  Soviet  Russia  and  satellites  while 
retaining  wholly  disproportionate  flgtu-es  for 
relief  of  surplus  population  problem.  Em- 
phatically wish  to  register  conviction  of  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Churches  representing  30 
P.otestant  denominations  that  real  priority 
In  emergency  legislation  should  be  as  Dulles 
agrees  for  escapee  refugees. — ^Waltbi  Vam 
Knuc 

Sincerely, 

Rouufs  Elliott, 
Director,  Immigration  Service*. 


Sodal  Sccnrity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN  ^ 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  29. 1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  measure  which  would 
lower  the  social-security  retirement  age 
to  62  years.  I  decided  upon  this  reaUstio 
approach  because  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  American  people  have  the  same 
right  to  a  pension  at  the  age  of  62  which 
Members  of  Congress  voted  for  them- 
selves a  few  years  ago— retirement  priv- 
ilege at  the  age  of  62. 

This  measure  now  goes  before  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee,  which  Is  studying  all  phases 
of  social  security.  I  think  it  Is  a  fair  bUl 
and  I  trust  that  this  special  subcommit- 
tee, when  it  submits  its  report  in  the 
early  part  of  1954,  will  report  favorably 
on  this  legislation. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  I  have 
also  introduced  other  measures  which  I 
feel  are  worthy  of  the  subcommittee's 
consideration : 

First.  A  bill  which  would  permit  a 
recipient  of  social-security  benefits  to 
earn  as  much  money  as  he  could  by  his 
own  labor  and  still  receive  benefits. 

Second.  A  bUl  which  would  reduce  the 
retirement  age  for  all  women  to  60  years. 
Third.  A  bill  which  would  provide  for 
disability  benefits  where  an  individual 
covered  by  social  security  becomes  to- 
tally disabled  prior  to  reaching  retire- 
ment age. 

The  American  people  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  expect  to 
receive  benefits  for  nothing.  They  know 
perfectly  well  that  Uncle  Sam  has  no 
money  to  give  away  unless  he  first  takes 
It  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets.  Piom 
numerous  expressions  received  from  peo- 
ple in  my  congressional  district,  I  know 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  pay 
their  fair  share  for  a  fair  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit.  The  people  are  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  a  little  more,  providing 
the  resulting  plan  gives  them  a  decent 
retirement  benefit. 

Critics  of  social  security  refer  to  it  as 
socialism  or  creeping  socialism.  Efforts 
to  improve  our  social-seciu-ity  laws  al- 
wajrs  bring  up  that  same  old  cry.  I  can- 
not agree.  Nothing  could  be  more  ridic- 
ulous. Since  when  has  everyday  thrift 
become  socialistic?  Thrifty  individuals 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  a 
great  America.  Thrift  and  saving  plans, 
embodied  in  our  social -security  system. 
will  strengthen  our  economy,  will  com- 
bat inflation,  and  increase  the  value  of 
»  dollar,  and  will  operate  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial retirement  pension  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Average  Citizen  when  they  reach 
retirement  age. 

I  tirge  also  that  the  subcommittee 
give  every  consideration  to  extending  so- 
cial-security coverage  to  those  groups 
not  now  covered.  Last  November  1952 
candidates  of  both  parties  pledged  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  structure  of  our 
old-age  insurance  laws.  Now  is  the  time 
for  action.  If  these  promises  are  kept, 
I  am  sure  that  the  year  1954  will  mark 
the  enactment  of  social-security  legisla- 
tion which  will  have  the  wide  acclaim 
and  respect  of  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it— our  older  people  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  enoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
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The  New  Enf  laad  Ecoaoay 

EXTENSION  OF  R£3blARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEBT 

07  BCASSACHTTSITTS 

IN  THE  8KNATI  OF  THE  UNITKD  8TATX8 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  A  >i>endlx  of  the  Rkcord  the  edito- 
rials (  ealing  with  my  New  England  pro- 
gram, published  in  the  Herald  News, 
Fall  i  iver.  Mass..  and  the  Monitor  and 
New  Hampshire  Patriot,  Coneonl,  N.  H. 
There  being  no  objection,  ttoe  edito- 
rials uere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Fall  River   (Mass.)   Herald  News 
of  June  10,  1053] 

Havlfeg  presented  a  long  analysis  of  New 
Englar  d'a  economic  conditions  and  some 
broad  possibilities  for  Improvement.  In 
speech^  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Jc  HN  F.  KxmttDT  now  Is  at  work  organ- 
izing liigtslatlon  to  bring  about  some  of  the 
desired  results. 

He  las  issued  a  wide  Invitation  for  all 
who  h),ve  ideas  for  specific  laws,  or  regula- 
tions, o  present  them  to  him.  Many  New 
Knglanflers  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
do  so. 

The  Senator's  research  into  New  England 
condlti  on%  and  his  outline  of  remedies  must 
have  ri  quired  the  services  of  a  staff.  These 
aides  t  >  the  Senator  also  can  produce  good 
leglslat  Ive  suggestions,  but  some  responsi- 
bility ( oes  rest  on  New  Bnglanders  in  busi- 
ness, i4  Industry,  In  education,  and  In  other 
fields. 

As  Senator  Kxwmzdt  has  declared:  "The 
purpoeii  is  to  promote  the  legitimate  Inter- 
ests of  our  area."  New  England  does  not 
seek  p:  eferentlal  treatment,  but  only  fair 
play  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  has 
seemed  for  years  that  Washington  has  con- 
ducted national  programs  in  a  mranner  detri- 
mental to  New  England,  whether  planned 
that  wi  y  or  not.  Now  New  England  is  asking 
for  reci  Ignition  of  New  England's  rights. 

Undo  ubtedly  all  Members  of  Congress  from 
New  Ee  gland  will  be  ready  to  Join  with  Sen- 
ator Ki  NNXDT  in  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolltical 
project  that  can  become  vital  to  all  of  us. 

[From  the  Concord  Monitor  and  New  Hamp- 

stilre  Patriot  of  June  19.  1953] 
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JoBN  F.  Ku«NB>T,  Of  Massachu- 

unseated  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in 

s  elections,  has  recently  delivered 

of  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  in 

lie  discussed  the  economic  problems 

England.     Somebody  did  a  consider- 

anyjunt  of  research  for  the  background 

speeches  and  they  constitute  a  fairly 

pre^enslve  analysis  of  this  region  and 

relationship  to  the  national  economy  aa 


Kknnxot  attempts  to  suggest  cer- 
leiislative  procedxires  at  the  national 
wiilch  might  help  solve  some  of  the 
problems.     He  also  suggests  that  the 
of  the  New  England  delegation  In 
Washington  work  more  closely  together  in 
the  need  for  legislative  and  other 
a  proposal  which  should  win  the 
of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress fr^m  New  England. 

KuniXDT  Is  a  Democrat,  whereas, 

moment,   the  majority  of   the  New 

delegation  Is  Republican.    Despite 

division  in  party  afllUations  of  Its  repre- 

in  Washington.  New  England  la 

a   natural   single    economic 

the  amazing  thing  Is  that  there 

been  closer  cooperation  between  it« 

and  Representatives  in  ita  Interests 


com  >letely 
tiat 


ppst. 

cooperation    has    constantly    been 
fot  years  by  the  New  England  Council, 
economic   group,   which   ha«   had 
in  getting  New  England  gor- 
act  concertedly,  but  which  hasnt 
same  luck  with  New  England's  dele- 
Washington.    The  Kennedy  pro- 
be a  sign  that  progress  toward 
^orts  la  at  last  being  made  In  this 
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It  does  not  follow  that  New  Bnglanders 
would  wish  to  endorse  every  individual  Ken- 
nedy proposal,  though  on  the  whole  his  sug- 
gestions are  moderate  and  unselfish.  What 
is  important  is  the  need  for  further  attempts 
at  a  comprehensive  and  enlightened  united 
effort  by  all  concerned,  and  in  these  days  la 
which  Government  Is  playing  ao  great  a  part 
in  the  total  of  economic  factors  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  l>e  more  of  the  Kennedy  type 
of  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  New  Eng- 
land's chosen  poUtlcal  leaders,  whether  they 
be  State  or  Federal  public  officials. 

The  New  England  States  as  a  group  are 
a  most  Important  bloc,  or  can  be.  That 
doesn't  mean  a  high  pressure  type  of  or- 
ganized effort  should  follow  In  which  New 
England  adopts  the  "gimme"  technique  of 
younger  and  less  stable  regions  of  this  coun- 
try. It  does  mean  that  New  England,  if  Its 
delegation  stands  together  on  policies  based 
upon  sound  principles  Insofar  as  the  whole 
national  economy  is  concerned,  can  help 
stem  the  present  trends  whereby  this  region 
is  slowly  being  robbed  of  ita  substance  to  ar- 
bitrarily support  the  economy  of  other  re- 
gions. It  means  that  New  England  should 
obtain  its  fair  share  of  attention,  that  It 
should  no  longer  be  discriminated  against  In 
regulatory  ways,  and  that  It  should  provide 
its  share  of  national  leadership  and  thus  help 
set  a  healthier  tone  to  the  progress  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

The  people  of  other  regions  still  think  of 
New  England  as  decadent.  The  Kennedy 
thesis  revealed  that  New  England  is  far  from 
decadent,  though  it  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal New  England's  problems.  An  intelligent 
united  effort  by  the  New  England  delegation. 
without  regard  to  the  political  affiliations  of 
its  members,  or  their  special  State  interests, 
would  do  much  to  put  this  notion  to  rest 
for  all  time,  something  the  New  England 
Council  has  not  been  able  to  do  alone, 
though  It  has  been  trying  for  more  than  a 
quarter  century. 

If  such  a  united  effort  can  be  achieved 
there  will  be  plenty  of  individual  credit  for 
everybody  concerned,  something  politician* 
always  think  about  consciously  or  subcon- 
sciously. Probably  Senator  Kcnnkdt  was  not 
completely  unselfish  in  this  respect  in  mak- 
ing his  series  of  speeches,  but  this  should 
not  be  held  against  him.  for  he  did  much 
more  than  merely  spout  like  a  demagog.  We 
hope  other  members  of  the  New  England 
delegation  will  forget  partisan  or  sectional 
considerations  and  unanimously  endorse  his 
suggestion  of  united  action  by  them.  Such 
action  could  probably  best  take  the  form  of 
an  organization  of  the  whole  delegation  to 
promote  a  common  cause. 


Victory  WitWot  Peace:  Aa  Address  bf 
Woodrow  WilsoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  txnnkssex 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Win 
Rogers  once  said  America  never  lost  a 
war  and  America  never  won  a  peace. 
His  observation  has  been  regretfully 
only  too  true  throughout  our  Nation's 
history. 

The  late  great  President.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  envisioned  the  Second  World 
War  in  the  event  our  country  did  not  co- 
operate with  the  League  of  Nations 
which  he  advocated  to  prevent  futxire 
wars  and  to  keep  the  peace. 


As  we  revirr  the  developments  of 
the  Korean  war,  everyone  recognizes  that 
at  least  a  partial  victory  has  been 
achieved  but  without  the  security  of 
peace.  I  think  it  is  well  that  we  recon- 
sider, at  this  time,  an  &f*.dress  delivered 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  and.  imder  imani- 
mous  consent.  I  insert  a  speech  in  the 
Rkcord.  an  address  delivered  by  the  for- 
mer President  on  Apr"  2,  1917.  entitled 
-Victory  Without  Peace."  The  address 
follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of 
December  last  I  addressed  an  Identical  note 
to  the  governments  of  the  nations  now  at 
war  requesting  them  to  state,  more  definitely 
than  they  had  yet  been  stated  by  either 
group  of  belligerents,  the  terms  upon  which 
they  wo\ild  deem  It  possible  to  make  peace. 
I  spoke  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  of  the 
rights  of  aU  neutral  nations  like  our  own. 
many  of  whose  most  rltal  Interests  the  war 
puts  in  constant  jeopardy. 

The  Central  Powers  united  In  a  reply  which 
stated  merely  that  they  were  ready  to  meet 
their  antagonists  in  conference  to  discuss 
terms  of  peace. 

The  Entente  Powsrs  have  relied  much  more 
definitely,  and  have  stated.  In  general  terms 
Indeed,  but  with  suOclent  deflnltenees  to 
Imply  details,  the  arrangements,  guaranties, 
and  acts  of  reparation  which  they  deem  to  be 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  satisfactory 
setUement. 

We  are  that  much  nearer  a  definite  dis- 
cussion of  the  peace  which  shall  end  the 
present  war. 

I  have  sought  this  opportunity  to  address 
you  because  I  thought  that  I  owed  it  to  you, 
as  the  couneU  associated  with  me  in  the  final 
determination  of  our  international  obliga- 
tions, to  disclose  to  you  without  reserve  the 
thought  and  purpose  that  have  been  taking 
form  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  our 
Government  in  those  days  to  come  when  it 
wlU  be  necessary  to  lay  afresh  and  upon  a 
new  plan  the  foundations  of  peace  among 
the  nations. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  play  no  part  in  that 
great  enterprise.  To  take  part  in  such  a 
service  will  be  the  opportunity  for  which  they 
have  sought  to  prepare  themselves  by  the 
very  principles  and  purposes  of  their  polity 
and  the  approved  practices  of  their  Govern- 
ment, ever  since  the  days  when  they  set  up  a 
new  nation  in  the  high  and  honorable  hope 
that  it  might  in  aU  that  it  was  and  did  show 
mankind  the  way  to  liberty.  They  cannot, 
in  honor,  withhold  the  serTloe  to  which  they 
are  now  about  to  be  challenged.  They  do  not 
wUh  to  withhold  It.  But  they  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  state  ths  conditions  tuder  which 
they  wUl  feel  free  to  render  it. 

That  service  is  nothing  less  than  this — 
to  add  thslr  authdk-ity  and  their  power  to 
the  authority  and  force  of  other  nations  to 
guarantee  peace  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world. 

la  the  present  war  a  strtiggle  for  a  just 
and  secure  peace  or  only  for  a  new  balance 
of  power?  If  it  be  only  a  struggle  for  a 
new  balance  of  power,  who  wiU  guarantee, 
who  can  guarantee,  the  stable  equUibrium  of 
the  new  arrangement?  Only  a  tranquil  Eu- 
rope can  be  a  stable  Europe.  There  must  be 
not  only  a  balance  of  power,  but  a  commu- 
nity of  power;  not  organized  rivalries,  but 
an  organized  common  peace. 

Fortunately,  we  have  received  very  explicit 
assiu-ances  on  this  point.  The  statesmen 
of  both  of  the  groups  of  nations,  now  ar- 
rayed against  one  another,  have  said.  In 
t«nns  that  could  not  be  misinterpreted,  that 
it  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  they  had  In 
mind  to  crush  their  antagonists.  But  the 
implications  of  these  assurances  may  not 
be  equally  clear  to  all,  may  not  be  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.    I  think  It  wlU 
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i  be  SCTviceable  If  I  attempt  to  set  forth  what 
we  understand  them  to  be. 

They  Imply  first  of  all  that  It  must  be  a 
peace  without  victory,  it  Is  not  pleasant  to 
aay  this.  I  beg  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
put  my  own  interpretation  upon  it  and  that 
It  may  be  understood  that  no  other  Inter- 
pretation was  in  my  thought.  I  am  seeking 
only  to  face  reaUties  and  to  face  them  with- 
out soft  ooncealmente.  Victory  would  mean 
peace  forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor's  terms 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished.  It  would  be 
accepted  In  humUlation.  imder  dtiress.  at  an 
Intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would  leave  a'  sting, 
a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory,  upon  which 
terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  permanently, 
but  only  as  upon  quicksand. 

Only  a  peace  between  equals  can  last: 
only  a  peace  the  very  principle  of  which  to 
equaUty  and  a  common  parUcipaUon  in  a 
common  benefit. 

I  have  spoken  upon  these  great  matters 
without  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pUcitnesB  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  necessary  if  the  world's  yearning  desire 
for  peace  was  anywhere  to  find  free  voice  and 
utterance.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  person  in 
high  authority  among  aU  the  peoples  of  the 
world  who  U  at  Uberty  to  speak  and  hold 
nothing  back.  I  am  speaking  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  yet  I  am  speaking  also,  of  course, 
as  the  responsible  head  of  a  great  Govern- 
ment, and  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  said 
what  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
wish  me  to  say. 

May  I  not  add  that  I  hope  and  believe  that 
I  am.  in  effect,  ^leaking  for  liberals  and 
friends  of  humanity  in  every  nation  and  of 
every  program  of  liberty?  I  would  fain  be- 
lieve that  I  am  speaking  for  the  aUent  mass 
of  mankind  everywhere  who  have  as  yet 
had  no  place  or  opportunity  to  speak  their 
real  hearto  out  concerning  the  death  and 
nUn  they  see  to  have  come  already  upon 
the  persons  and  the  homes  they  hold  most 
dear. 

And  in  holding  out  the  expectation  that 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  join  the  other  civlliBed  nations  of 
the  world  in  guaranteeing  the  permanence 
of  peace  upon  such  terms  as  I  have  named, 
I  speak  with  the  greater  boldness  and  con- 
fidence because  it  is  clear  to  every  man  who 
can  think  that  there  is  in  this  promise  no 
breach  in  either  our  traditlona  or  our  policy 
as  a  Nation,  but  a  fulfillment  rather  of  all 
that  we  have  professed  or  striven  for. 

I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  na- 
tions should  with  one  accord  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  world :  That  no  nation  should  seek  to 
extend  Its  policy  over  any  other  nation  or 
people,  but  that  every  people  should  be  left 
free  to  determine  its  own  policy,  its  own  way 
of  development,  unhindered,  unthreatened, 
unafraid,  the  Uttle  along  with  the  great 
and  powerful. 

I  am  proposing  that  all  nations  henceforth 
avoid  entangling  alliances  which  would 
draw  them  into  competition  of  power,  cateh 
them  in  a  net  of  intrigue  and  seUtoh  rivalry, 
and  dlstiub  their  own  affairs  with  Infiuences 
Intruded  from  without.  Iliae  to  no  en- 
tangling alliance  In  a  concert  of  power. 
When  all  imlte  to  act  In  the  same  sense  and 
with  the  same  purpose,  all  act  In  the  com- 
mon interest  and  are  free  to  live  their  own 
lives  under  a  common  protection. 

I  am  pn^xtslng  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  that  freedom  of  the  seas 
which  in  international  conference  after  con- 
ference representatives  of  the  United  States 
have  urged  with  the  eloquence  of  those  who 
are  the  convinced  disciples  of  liberty:  and 
that  moderation  of  armaments  which  makes 
of  armies  and  navies  a  power  for  order 
merely,  not  an  instrument  of  aggression  or 
of  selfish  violence. 

These  are  American  principles.  American 
policies.  We  can  stand  for  no  others.  And 
they  are  also  the  principles  and  policies  of 
forward-looking  men  and  women  everywhere. 
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of  every  modem  nation,  of  every  enlightened 
community.  Tbej  are  the  principles  of 
mankind,  and  must  prevail. 


RcpoUic  or  DcMocracy?— Aa  Address  by 
Dr.  Joka  A.  Lapp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxxNOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRBSKNTATXVX8 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Uc.  Speak- 
er, by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  the  address  of 
Dr.  John  A.  Lapp  before  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago  on  Is  Our  Government  a  Re- 
public and  Not  a  Democracy?  Dr.  Lapp 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Citiaens  School 
Committee  of  Chicago,  a  former  monber 
of  the  Federal  Commission  (ui  Vocational 
Education,  and  represented  the  Ameri- 
can  Association  for  Adult  Education  at 
the  World  Conference  on  Education  at 
Sawbrldge.  England.  His  address  fol- 
lows: 

la  Oua  GovBumsifT  a  Bspdkjc  and  Not  a 
DBacocaacrr 
(By  John  A  Lapp) 
One  of  the  curious  symboto  of  reaction  In 
our  time  Is  the  call  to  return  to  the  republic, 
and  forget  democracy.    Thto  call  was  first 
heard  in  the  years  following  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's crxuade  to  make  the  world  aafe  for 
democracy.     It  to  once  again  taken  up  by 
a  strange  assortment  of  people  and  organln- 
tlons  In  an  all-out  campaign  to  dtocredlt  the 
works  of  democracy. 

A  book  was  published  in  1918  enUtled 
"Back  to  the  Republic."  The  people  of  thU 
country  for  their  own  good  should  get  back 
to  the  republic  as  soon  as  possible.  The  book 
might  be  dismissed  as  an  iiux>herent  diatribe 
against  democracy — but  It  ran  Into  six  edi- 
tions In  a  year  and  a  half,  was  taken  up  by 
reactionary  leaders  and  dtotrlbuted  freely 
throughout  the  country.  The  same  publish- 
er followed  with  another  book.  Vanishing 
Landmarks,  by  a  former  Secretary  of  ths 
Treasury,  which  was  dtotrlbuted  widely  in 
the  same  manner.  The  bocA  was  an  echo 
of  the  refrain,  "Back  to  the  republic." 

The  famous  pulpit  orator  of  the  time, 
Newell  Dwlght  HllUs,  brought  out  under  bxisi. 
ness  auspices  a  fantastic  book  entitled 
"Better  America  Lectiures"  in  which  the  idea 
that  ours  to  a  republic,  not  a  democracy,  re- 
ceived eloquent  treatment. 

Dr.  Hillto  blamed  the  use  of  the  word  "de- 
mocracy" upon  the  Botohevista,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  called  their  gov- 
ernment the  Soviet  Socialtot  Republics. 

Educators  in  the  present  time  are  being 
harassed  by  bvisypodies  to  teach  that  our 
Government  to  a  republic,  not  a  democracy. 
A  candidate  for  the  superintendency  of 
schooto  of  one  of  our  largest  cities  was  re- 
ported  to  have  offered  one  of  hto  qualifica- 
tions to  l>e  that  he  would  have  taught  la 
the  schools  the  doctrine  that  ours  to  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  which  was  in- 
terpreted by  hto  major  supporter  to  mean 
that  he  took  issue  with  educators  who  shun 
any  reference  to  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
public, preferring  to  refer  to  democracy. 

Textbook  writers  and  publtohers  are  be- 
ing intimidated  Into  a  minimizing  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  exaltaticm  of  the  republic, 
and  even  the  elimination  of  the  word  "de- 
mocracy" from  the  texta. 

The  latest  echo  at  "Back  to  the  BepubUe" 
occurred  thto  year  wtten  a  Congressman  from 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in    sphere. 


e  norts  u  at  last  being  made  m  tnls 


wnicn  ne  advocated  to  prevent  future 
wars  and  to  k«ep  tbf  peace. 


•«!  cquaijy  Clear  to  all.  may  not  be  the  same 
on  both  sides  ol  the  water.    I  think  It  wlU 


they  are  also  the  principles  and  policies  o€ 
torward-looUng  men  and  women  everywhere. 


The  latest  echo  or    Baec  to  the  Bepnuie" 
occurred  this  year  when  a  Congressman  from 
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Psnnsylvaaia  esteoded  a  speech  la  the  Cam» 
mamamM,  Raooao  cmder  the  title.  "The 
TTnlted  States  Is  Moi  a  Democracy,  It  Is  f^ 
Itepubllo — ^Long  Live  Our  RepubUc."  Th<« 
Congressman  declared  that  "U  Is  time  for 
the  American  people  to  delete  from  their 
voeahulary  the  word  'democracy'  when  re- 
ferrtag^'to  oar  form  of  goremment.**  "Rla- 
tory  tells  xis,"  he  says,  "that  our  Qovem- 
ment  Is  and  always  has  been  a  Republic." 
Be  fxirtber  stated  that  Woodrow  Wilson  Orst 
brought  the  term  democracy  Into  use,  that 
It  dropped  out  afterwards,  but  was  renewed 
under  RiMsevelt,  to  please  the  GOBonaunists. 
"Begianlng  in  1033"  be  said,  "the  year 
President  Franklin  D.  Booeevelt  extended 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Communist  Rus- 
sia, we  became  a  democracy  again  and  smee 
that  time  a  tremendous  Oorernment  sup- 
ported propaganda  has  been  directed  to  all 
fotmg  people  to  teach  them  to  scorn  those 
w^o  insist  this  Nation  was  established  as 
•  republic." 

'■ '  sxAacB  roi  Loer  k^>ublic 

''^^Bavlng  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  free 
^Hme  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  study 
<tf  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  founding 
of  the  Federal  Government,  I  have  been 
somewhat  appalled  to  lUsoover  from  these 
oracles  that  my  studies  have  been  in  vain. 
In  my  library  are  the  printed  works  o€ 
practically  all  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  I 
went  looking  through  these  authorities, 
searching  for  the  lost  republic.  I  looked 
In  vain  through  a  hundred  volumes  of  the 
vrltaags  of  Waahlhgton,  JeSerson,  John 
Adams,  ICadlson;  John  Matahall,  and  of  the 
public  documents  InrfiUiding  Madison's 
Journal  at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
I  asked  myself:  What  Is  the  republic  to 
which  we  are  asked  to  rettim?  When  did 
It  exist?  I  recognltt  that  the  word  "re- 
public" is  a  strong,  easily  pronounced  word 
but  as  a  form  of  govenunent  how  did  it 
differ  from  what  we  have  alwsys  known 
as  democracy?  What  was  the  process  of 
change,  tf  there  was  a  change,  from  the 
era  of  the  republic?  Just  what  was  the 
form  of  government  called  the  Republic 
from  which  we  are  alleged  to  have  departed 
and  to  which  we  are  tu-ged  to  return?  The 
present  enemies  of  democracy,  conveniently 
fall  to  define  what  they  mean  by  the  repub- 
lic they  talk  about. 

What  are  the  historical  facts?    Does  his- 
tory tell  us  that  "our  Government  is  and 
always  has  been  a  republic"?    History  tells 
us  nothing  of  the  kind.    It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  proceedings  of  the  Consti- 
tutional   C^mventlon    of    1787    would    give 
proof  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
created  a  republic  instead  of  a  democracy. 
Actually,  the  word  "reputdic"  is  fotmd  only 
6  times  in  783  pages  of  Madison's  Journal 
of  the  Convention.     Not  once  was  it  used 
as  a  definition  of  a  form  of  government. 
The  men  who  used  it  did  so  rhetorically  In 
reference  to  the  so-called  Venetian  Repub- 
lic, Roman  Republic,  Polish  Republic,   etc. 
There  la  not  a  line  in  all  of  Madison's  7fB 
pages  indicating  that  the  framers  were  set- 
ting up  a  republic,  as  distinguished  from  a 
democracy.    What  they  were  setting  up  waa 
a  republican  form  of  government  as   con- 
trasted with  a  monarchy  or  an  arlstocratlcal 
government.     Their  use  of  the  worda  "re- 
publican   government"    had    reference    to 
"free   government."   "popular  government." 
What  they  were  setting  up  was  representa- 
tive government  but  In  doing  so  they  were 
scrupulous    to    make    that    government    as 
close   to  the  people  as  possible  under  the 
conditions   Inherent   in   building   a  repre- 
sentative Inderal   Government   out  of  the 
government  of  a  confederacy.     George  Ma« 
son.  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  framers  of  the 
Coostltution,  said.  "The  requisites  in  actual 
r^pcescntatlon  are  that  the  repreeentatlvee 
ahoiild  sympathize  with  their  constituents: 
Aonld   think   as   they   think,   and  feel   as 
they    feel;     and   lor    those    purposes   they 
should  be  reaidents  amons  tham." 
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discussioD  took  place  on  the  suh- 
of  deetloiis,  the  repuMican  elements 
Convention  favormg  popvUar  eleo- 
and  the  nonrepublican  elements  fav- 
restrletloas  to  property  ownership,  to 
mtstoiedlary  elections  (Senators  by  State 
legit  latures)  and  even  monarchial  estabUsh- 
men  ts.  No  one  discussed  direct  government 
as  la  the  Greek  democracies,  because  no 
sucq  government  could  be  posslMe  over  vast 
of  States  or  the  Nation.  There  were 
and  the  results  were  popxilar 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
4|l8trlcta,  Section  of  Senators  by  State 
and  election  of  the  President 
electors. 
Nqthing  is  found  In  the  framing  of  the 
to  support  the  claim  that  the 
deliberately  set  out  to  create  a  form 
government  known  as  a  republic,  on  a 
other  than  a  government  by  the  peo- 
It  is  argued  that  this  is  dlsproven  by 
guaranty  to  each  State  of  a  "republi- 
orm  of  government."  But  as  Madison 
n  the  Federalist,  this  was  "to  defend  the 
system  against  aristocratic  or  monarchical 
Inno  rattons."  The  word  "republic"  does  not 
appear  in  the  Constitution. 

of  the  founding  period  did  not  txse  the 
republic  when  referring  to  a  form  of 
They   Tised   rather   the   term 
government."*     That  term  was 
of  times  in  the  Constitutional 
by  practically  every  member  who 
spokA,  and  always  in  contrast  to  monarchial, 
autot  ratio,  oligarchical  government. 

MS  nson  In  the  Federalist  in  1788  did  draw 

a  distinction,  which  did  not  distinguish,  be- 

a  republic  and  a  democracy.    He  In- 

the  Idea  that  a  republic  was  synony- 

with  representative  government.  When 

c«^pared  "republics"  and  "democracies" 

the  latter  term  as  "pure  democra- 

as  In  the  Greek  cities.    (The  Congrees- 

rrom  Pennsylvania  carefully  left  off  the 

"pure"  when  quoting.) 


govei  nment. 
"repi  hlican 
used  tinxMtreds  i 
Conv  mtlon. 
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AJte  BAMZLTOW 

Both  Madlaon  and  Hamilton,  tn  the  Fsd- 
eralli  t,.  isfeiied  to  various  types  of  so-caUed 
repul  Uce— monarchical,  aristocratic,  and 
demoaratic.  Madison,  la  one  place  in  the 
FedaaUst.  called  the  direct  democracies  of 
Oreec  b  the  "Grecian  BepubUes."  In  another 
piece  he  called  them  "the  turbulent  democ- 
raclei  of  Greece."  He  gives  no  example  of  a 
reprei  eatative  republic,  simply  because  there 
were  iu>  examples.  The  kind  of  a  republic 
Madiioa  wrote  about  was  certainly  not  the 


mode  for  the  Constitution  makers.  "HoN 
land.'  he  said,  "la  which  no  particle  of  the 
suprs  ne  authority  la  derived  frosa  the  peo- 
ple, h  M  passed  almost  universally  under  the 
denoa  ilnatlon  of  a  republic.  The  same  title 
has  h  !en  bestowed  on  Venice,  where  abeolute 
powei  over  the  great  body  of  the  people  ie 
ex^el  led  in  the  most  abeolute  nuinner  by  a 
small  body  of  hereditary  nobles.  Poland. 
whieU  is  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  mon- 
archy in  their  worst  forms,  has  been  digni- 
fied tf  the  same  appellation.  The  govern- 
ment of  Sngland,  which  has  one  republican 
branc  1  only,  combined  with  a  hereditary 
wistoiracy  and  monarchy,  has  with  equal 
tmpro  jriety  been  frequently  placed  on  the 
list  of  republics." 

Mac  Ison  defined  accurately  what  we  know 
as  ova  democracy  when  he  said:  "We  may 
define  a  republic  to  be,  or  at  least  may  be- 
stow :hat  name  on,  a  government  which 
derive  i  all  its  powers  directly  or  indirectly 
from  1  be  great  body  of  the  people  and  is  ad- 
mlnisi  sred  by  persons  holding  their  offices 
durliH  pleasure,  for  a  limited  time,  or  during 
good  1  lehavlor."  If  that  Is  what  the  anti- 
democ  -atlc  critics  call  the  "republic"  no  one 
can  or  ticlae  a  call  to  adhere  to  it. 

"Fm  Daer^,  the  opinion  prevaUed."  Madis<« 
said  in  1833.  "that  a  republican  government 
was  la  its  nattire  limited  to  a  small  sphere; 
and  w)  •  In  its  true  character  only  when  the 


sphere  was  so  small  that  the  people  oould.  In 
a  body,  exercise  the  government  over  them- 
selves. •  •  •  The  introduction  of  the  repre- 
sentative principle  into  modem  govern- 
ments. part'';ularly  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonial  offsprings  had  shown  the  practica- 
bility of  popular  governments  to  a  larger 
sphere.  It  remained  for  the  people  of  the 
United  Statee.  by  combining  a  federal  with  a 
republican  organisation,  to  enlarge  stUl  more 
the  sphere  of  representative  government." 

MB  VIXW^  ST  JOBDI  AOAMS 

John  Adams,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Founders  to  historical  lore  said  In  1775.  "Of 
republics  there  is  an  toexhauatible  variety." 
Late  la  life  he  said :  "The  word  republic  as  it 
is  used  may  aignify  anything,  everything,  or 
nothing."  •  •  •  "To  qMak  technlcaUy  or 
scientifically,  if  you  wUl.  there  are  mo- 
narchical, arlstocratlcal,  and  democratical  re- 
publics." Of  all  the  varieties,  a  democracy  is 
the  most  natural,  the  most  ancient,  and  the 
most  fundamental  and  essential.  The  custo- 
mary meanings  of  the  word  republic."  he 
said,  "have  been  infinite — appUed  to  every 
government  under  heaven,  that  of  Turkey 
and  Spain  as  well  as  Athens.  Rome.  Geneva. 
and  San  Marino.  The  Federalist  is  a  valuabls 
work  and  Mr.  Madison's  part  in  It  as  respect- 
able as  any  other.  But  his  distinction  ber 
tween  a  republic  and  a  democracy,  cannot  be 
Justified.  A  democracy  is  as  really  a  repub- 
lic as  an  oak  is  a  tree,  or  a  temple  a 
building." 

Conservatives  of  this  day  probably  turn  tp 
John  MarshaU  as  their  oraele,  more  than  to 
any  other.  Here  is  what  MarshaU  said  ia 
the  Virginia  Convention  in  support  of  the 
proposed  Fsderal  Constitution:  "I  conceive 
that  the  object  of  the  discussion  now  before 
us  is  whether  democracy  or  deqmtlsm  be 
most  eligible.  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
framed  the  system  stibmitted  to  our  toveeti- 
gatlon.  and  those  who  now  support  it  in- 
tend the  estahllehment  and  security  «f  the 
formsr.  •  •  •  We,  s&r,  Idoliae  denkooracy. 
Those  who  oppose  it  have  bestowed  eulogisme 
OB  monarchy.  We  admire  it  (the  propase4| 
Constitution)  because  we  think  it  a  well- 
regulated  deauMvacy." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  support  for  the 
idea  that  ours  is  a  republic  and  not  a  de- 
mocracy would  be  found  to  George  Wash- 
ington. But  never  once  to  his  writings  did 
he  use  the  word  "republic."  Jefferson  re* 
lates  thst  when  Washington  found  the  worda 
"our  Republic"  to  a  document  be  said  "Cer- 
tainly ouxs  was  a  repulJllcan  government," 
but  said  Jeffersoa  "the  use  ol  the  term  'ouf 
Republic'  was  nsw  to  him." 

jafffsaeoif's  nmMaranoN 
Thomas  Jefferson  used  the  word^  "j«- 
publlc"  and  "democracy"  synonymously.  A 
republic  was  to  htm  a  democracy  if  it  waa 
to  reality  democratical,  that  Is  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  "The  term  republic,* 
he  said,  "is  of  very  vague  application  In  every 
language.  Witness  the  self-styled  republics 
of  Holland.  Switzerland.  Geneva,  Venice,  Po- 
land. Were  I  to  assign  to  this  tsrm  a  pre- 
cise and  definite  idea,  I  would  say  p\uw 
and  simple,  it  means  a  government  by  its 
citizens  en  mass,  acting  directly  and  person-) 
ally,  according  to  rules  established  by  the 
majority,  and  that  every  other  government^ 
is  more  or  lees  republican,  as  it  has  in  tte' 
composition  more  or  less  of  this  ingredient^- 
of  the  direct  action  of  the  eltlsens."  ' 

I^Maklng  of  the  Grecian  democracies,  he 
said:  "They  (the  Greeks)  knew  no  medium 
between  a  democracy  (the  only  pure  repub- 
lic, but  impracticable  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
town)  and  an  abandonment  of  themselvee 
to  an  aristocracy,  or  a  tyranny  Independent 
of  the  people. 

"It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  that  when 
the  citizens  cannot  meet  to  transact  their 
bustoess  in  psrson.  thaj  also  have  the  right 
to  chooee  the  agents  who  shall  transact  it, 
and  that  in  this  way  a  repuMloan  or  popular 
government,  of  the  second  grade  of  purity, 
nuy  be  exercised  over  any  extent  of  terri- 
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tory.  The  full  caperiment  of  a  government 
democratical  r>ut  representative,  was  and  la 
atill  iseerved  to  us.  •  *  •  The  totroduetton 
of  this  new  prtodple  of  representative  de- 
mocracy has  rendered  useless  alnuwt  every- 
thing written  bef<»e  on  the  strueture  of  gov- 
ernment." 


The  founders  of  our  State  and  National 
Governments  iised  neither  the  term  "repub- 
lic" nor  "democracy"  to  designate  the  form  of 
government  they  set  up.  They  used  instead 
the  terms  "republican  government,  represent- 
ative government,  democratical  government." 
It  was  of  little  concern  to  them  whether  the 
form  was  called  a  republic  or  a  democracy 
so  lotig  as  It  was  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple— a  government  by  the  r\ile  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Insofar  as  they  used  the  terms  when  re- 
ferring to  forms  of  government,  the  terms 
were  used  as  synonyms,  even  though  the 
word  "republic"  had  been  theretofore  cou- 
pled with  monarchic,  obllgarchl&l,  and  aris- 
tocratic governments  and  the  word  "democ- 
racy" had  been  coupled  with  the  direct 
democracies  of  Greece. 

"The  general  question,"  said  Madison  to 
the  Federalist,  "must  be  between  a  repub- 
lican government,  to  which  a  majority  rule 
the  mtoority  and  a  govenunent  to  which 
a  lesser  number  or  the  least  number  rule 
the  msjority." 

Jefferson  declared  on  many  occasions  that 
the  will  of  the  nuijority  "Is  the  natural  law 
of  every  society  of  men."  "The  first  prto- 
dple of  republicanism."  he  said  to  1817.  "la 
that  the  law  of  the  majority  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  every  society  of  todlviduals  of 
equal  rights;  to  consider  the  will  of  the  so- 
ciety enounced  by  the  majority  of  a  single 
vote  as  sacred  as  if  unanimous  is  the  first 
of  all  lessons  of  importance  yet  the  last 
Which  is  thoroui^y  learnt." 

Benjamto  Franklto  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  form  of  government  established  by  the 
Convention  of  1787  was  "a  Republic  if  we  can 
keep  It."  The  source  of  that  quotation  is 
not  given.  It  Is  not  found  to  the  standard 
set  of  his  writings.  A  careful  perusal  of  his 
letters  written  after  the  Convention  shows 
only  one  refoenoe  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  that  was  a  fear  of  the  "natural 
inclination  to  mankind  to  kingly  govern- 
ment." "I  am  apprehenaive,  thwefore — per- 
haps too  apprehensive — that  the  government 
of  these  States  nuty  to  future  times  end  to 
a  monarchy." 

COMSl  IIUTIONAI,  COMVCMnOir 

Where,  then,  is  the  evidence  that  the 
Foundtog  Fathers  created  a  republic  and  not 
a  democracy?  Where  is  the  evidence  that 
our  Government  was  ever  a  republic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  democracy?  It  is  not 
found  to  the  reeords  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  It  Is  not  found  In  the  wrlttogs 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  la  not  foxind  to  the  works  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  America  stoce  the  founding  days;  not 
in  Jackson.  Llncoto.  Cleveland,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Wilson.  Hughes,  FTanUto  Roose- 
velt, nor  to  fact  any  great  leader.  It  Is  not 
found  to  the  great  writers  on  democracy  to 
America,  ide  Tocquevllle.  or  James  Bryce. 

The  idea  that  this  is  a  republic  as  distto- 
gulshed  from  a  democracy  is  not  found  in 
the  wording  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  ths 
State  constitutions,  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  or  any  writing  by  the  fathers  who 
brought  forth  this  Nation. 

The  author  of  the  bocA.  Back  to  the  Re- 
pubUc. declared:  "The  men  who  estaUlshed 
our  Government  made  a  very  marked  dlsttoc- 
tion  between  a  republic  and  a  democracy, 
gave  very  dear  dsftoitlons  of  each  term,  and 
said  repeatedly  and  emphatically  that  they 
had  founded  a  republic."  The  Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania  said:  "History  telU  us 
that  our  Government  U  and  always  has  been 
•  republic." 

XdZ— App 


The  fact  Is  that  history  teUs  w  aothing 
of  the  kind,  and  the  Founding  Fathers  did 
nothing  and  said  nothing  of  the  ktod.  There 
is  simply  no  historical  basis  whatever  for 
the  ideas  advanced  to  the  campaign  to  take 
us  back  to  the  republic. 

The  makers  of  our  Fsderal  Constitution 
<Ud  not  follow  the  pattern  of  any  republio 
known  to  history  as  such.  If  they  did  follow 
such  a  pattern  they  would  have  set  up  a 
monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy. 
Instead,  they  set  up  a  free,  people's  govern- 
ment on  a  representative  basis.  They  did 
not  set  up  a  republic  on  the  model  of  the 
Roman,  PoUah,  Venetian  so-called  repub- 
lics, nor  upon  the  republics  or  democracies 
Of  the  Grecian  cities,  but  upon  the  repre- 
sentative goverunents  which  had  grown  up 
to  our  own  Thirteen  Colonies.  These  were 
called  neither  republics  nor  democracies,  but 
self-governing  representative  systems — often 
rtferred  to  ss  commonwealths. 

Insirfar  as  any  of  the  Fmmding  Fathers 
used  the  word  "repubUc"  to  denote  a  form 
of  government,  it  was  as  a  synonym  for  repre- 
sentative democracy.  It  was  not  material 
whether  the  new  government  was  called  a 
republic  or  a  democracy  so  long  as  It  was  to 
fact  a  government  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people. 


We  AU  Are  dw  Hdn  of  the  Koreaa  Dead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  XXMTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

"Wednesday.  Jtdy  29.  1953 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
Tuesday,  July  28. 1953: 
Wx  Aix  Axx  TUX  Hxns  or  tbx  Kobx&m  Dxad 

The  American  people  have  taken  the  Ko- 
rean truoe  more  with  prayer  than  with 
Jubilation.  It  has  been,  as  Richard  Rovers 
predicted,  "a  poor  armistice  from  the  confetti 
merchant's  point  of  view." 

It  U  a  truce,  but  Is  it  a  peace?  Tbat  ques- 
tion darkens  sll  our  thoughts  and  stifles 
our  rejoicings. 

One  solid  hi^py  note  is  the  report  oa 
prisoners  who  will  now  be  released.  There 
are  ia,'734  of  them  ready  to  come  back  from 
the  hell  of  Communist  prison  camps,  and 
3313  art  Americans.  These  victims  of  nuui's 
Inability  to  live  at  i>eace  with  his  fellow  man 
will  suffer  no  qualms  about  truce  terms  or 
future  problems.  It  is  enough  for  them  to 
set  foot  on  the  free,  green  earth  again. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  this  is  a  time  for  clearing 
oxir  thinking,  for  starting  to  straighten  out 
the  record.  We  should  remember  now,  for 
Instance,  that  the  Korean  police  action  was 
not  always  unpopular.  It  only  became  so 
when  it  failed  to  produce  a  heart-bursting 
victory. 

President  Truman's  first  aimouncmnent  to 
Congress  of  his  decision  to  totervene  on  be- 
half of  the  n.  N.  to  Korea  brought  a  stand- 
ing ovation  and  cheers.  Kven  Senator  Tar, 
though  holding  that  the  President  should 
have  consulted  Congress  before  taking  any 
action,  admitted  that  a  reeolution  to  put  us 
toto  Korea  would  have  won  his  vote.  It  was 
only  later  that  he  became  so  bitter  against 
"Truman's  war." 

General  MacArthur  gave  perhaps  the 
strongest  endcvsement  of  the  Blorean  action 
to  its  early  days:  "The  decision  of  Resident 
Truman  on  Jime  37  lighted  toto  flame  a  Uuaap 
of  hope  throughout  Asia  that  was  burning 
dimly  toward  exttoction.  It  maiked  for  the 
Fk  Bast  the  focal  and  turning  point  to  this 


area  struggUag  for  freedom.  Tt  swept  aabla 
to  (me  monumental  stroke  an  of  the  hypoc- 
risy and  sophistry  which  has  confused  and 
deluded  so  many  people  distant  from  the 
scene." 

The  later  conduct  of  the  war  was  blemished 
by  mistakes,  hesitations  and  blunders. 
History,  poring  over  the  record,  will  have 
to  assign  the  blame  as  between  military  and 
civilian  commanders.  But  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  what  MacArthur  called 
"the  moral  issue"  of  the  war  was  hardly 
questioned  to  America  tintU  the  Nation  grew 
weary  of  the  conflict. 

Many  Americans  realized  that  the  League 
of  Nations  died  when  Mussolini  moved  toto 
Ethiopia  to  1935  and  the  agency  of  world 
peace  failed  to  act  effectively.  America  then 
stood  on  the  sldeltoes,  a  dlstoterested  ob- 
server. Yet  only  16  years  later,  to  1960.  It 
was  America  that  led  the  United  Nations  to 
the  defenss  of  Its  pledge  to  protect  Korea 
from  aggression. 

In  the  liUl  that  comes  now  after  Panmun- 
Jom.  we  are  left  to  coimt  oiu-  dead.  The 
official  roll  stands  at  Just  iwder  25.000  Ameri- 
cans killed  to  3  years  of  Korean  combat. 
TtUs  figure  can  be  compared  with  the  37,300 
Americans  slaughtered  to  1951  alone  to  traflic 
accidents  on  our  highways. 

Such  a  comparison  to  no  way  mlnlmlaes 
the  tragic  aacrlflce  of  life  In  Korea.  To  each 
man  who  fell,  and  to  his  family,  the  loss  was 
total.  Tet  it  is  important  to  put  the  na- 
tional aacrifice  to  aome  sort  of  perspective. 

Its  trus  magnitude  depends  largely  on 
what  that  sacrifice  has  accomplished.  And 
that  depends,  entirely,  on  those  of  us  who 
are  left  behtod.  Only  we  can  determine  by 
our  actions  whether  these  young  men  have 
died  to  vato.  or  whether  they  gave  their  lives 
so  that  countless  other  men,  women,  and 
children  might  live  to  peace. 

Ihelr  death  will  have  been  in  vato  If 
America  accepts  the  Korean  truce  as  a  sig- 
nal to  go  back  to  selfishness,  to  carelessnees. 
to  fat  and  easy  living.  It  will  have  been  to 
vato  if  we  todulge  ourselves  to  the  deadly 
luxury  of  snlptog  at  oiir  allies.  It  will  hsve 
been  to  vato  if  we  permit  our  politicians  of 
either  party  to  use  the  blood  of  Korean  bat- 
tlefields to  patot  their  partiaan  banners  at 
the  polls.  It  will  have  been  In  vato  if  the 
Korean  tragedy  divides  the  American  people 
Instead  of  uniting  them. 

We  cannot  bring  t>ack  to  life  the  thousands 
who  died  to  those  strange,  bare,  distant  hills. 
We  can  only  strive  to  make  their  death  worth 
while  to  terms  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Their  battle  has  ended.  Ours  has  only  begun. 


Fiftk  IUp«it  OB  LefislatiM  all^  8U 
G»ffrets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  01URA 

or  XLUHOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  July  14, 1955 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  ranarks  to  include  my  fifth  report 
on  the  legislation  of  the  83d  Congress 
made  to  my  consUtuentc  in  the  Second 
District  of  minois: 

Dxaa  FXixhb:  I  am  seeking  to  place  In  your 
hands  a  complete  picture  of  your  Congress 
and  your  part  to  it.  When  the  repoie  are 
completed  you  will  have  a  compeadium  of 
aU  the  1953  legistaU<m  of  the  83d  Congress. 
I  do  not  kxtow  that  it  has  ever  previously 
been  attempted  on  this  scale.  Therefore.  X 
would  especially  appreciate  your  eommenta. 
If  the  reports  aid  to  giving  you  a  little  dearer 
idea  of  what  Is  happening  to  Washington. 


Aim 
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M  loey  uunjE,  ana  leei  as 
thay  fael:  aiMt  tor  those  purpoees  Uiey 
•bould  IM  restdenta  among  them." 


Ill 
was  la 

and  Witt 


1833.  "that  a  rapubUcan  government 

Its  nature  limited  to  a  smaU  sphere; 

In  Its  true  character  only  when  the 


and  that  In  this  way  a  republican  or  popular 
government,  of  the  second  grade  ot  purity,^ 
may  be  exercised  over  any  extent  of  terri- 


from  PennsylvanU  said:  "History  teUs  us 
that  our  Ooremment  Is  and  always  has  been 
a  republic." 
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ot  hope  throughout  Asia  that  was  burning 
dimly  toward  extinction.  It  mariced  for  the 
Far  Bast  the  focal  and  turning  point  In  this 


would  especially  appreciate  your  comments. 
If  the  reports  aid  In  giving  you  a  Uttle  clearer 
of  what  Is  happening  In  Washington, 


H 


MttO 


talk,  tba  aCiort  to  na    nola.    Ot  ngTMMilMi 
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1m  worth  whlla. 
pare  a  teplBal  Indss  for  four  convntanoa  to 


xrp  to  July  9  a  total  of  a.M«  prt  vate  bUls 
hava  bean  Utroduead  In  aenat 
Ot  ttesa.  M  liavs  baan  pawsd  by  both  bodlas 
and  stffoad  by  tbm  PtaaMant.  Ettx  of  the 
fttty-nlna  naw  prlvata  laws  are  In  settlement 
of  ehdBM  Htalast  the  Oovaramant:  63  legal- 
19a  the  Wktry  and  realdanca  In  the  United 
State*  or  Individual  aliens. 

In  all.  S.OIH  blUa  In  the  latter  dassUlcatton 
(hnmlgratlon)  have  been  intrddueed.  Tliat 
only  n  have  baen  anactsd  shows  how  oara- 
tully  ttaay  are  Investigated  and  piocessed  by 
the  OoaoBtttsa  on  the  jrudlelary  to  whl^ 
they  araNMjrrsd. 

Prtvata  bOl  H.  R.  1808.  which  was  passed  by 
the  Bouse  on  July  a.  will  Interest  you  slaea 
It  was  introduced  by  yoqr  Beprsaentatlve  and 
made  irwilkl^  the  continued  operation  of  the 
only  post-p(dlo  center  in  Chteago.  "nils  is 
at  Odummii  Bospnal.  of  which  Dr.  Karl  A. 
lisyer  is  honorary  prasidant  and  surgeon 
In  chief. 

One  reason  Columbus  Bbspttal  la  the  only 
polio  eanter  in  the  large  et^  of  Chicago  Is 
the  aeu;«  nurse  shortage,  treatment  In  iron 
lungs  oonttnuea  for  as  lon^  as  I  year;  patlenta 
require  constant  attention,  at  times  no  fewer 
th|m  live  nurses  being  on  duty.  Aside  from 
ttaa  dfBeulty  in  recruiting  a  snfBclent  num- 
ber ot  trained  nureea.  the  coat  ordlnarUy 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Columbus  BoqUtal  has  been  able  to  render 
thla  tremeadooBly  Important  and  neoeasary 
sw'ilui  In  eombattlng  one  ot  our  moat  dread 
diseases  bacauae  the  nuiaee  are  sisters  ot  the 
maslonary  Soclaty  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  some 
of  whom  eama  firom  Italy  In  1950  and  19S1. 

H.  R.  asoa  grants  to  34  of  theee  sisters,  an 
trained  nurses  or  hospital  attendants,  per- 
manent realdenoe  In  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  those  at  Columbus  Ha4>ttal  are 
others  at  Rank  Cimeo  and  Mother  Oabrlnl 
Ho^Utala.  niey  furnish  no  competition  to 
gainfully  emidayad  Americans.  Their  lives 
have  bean  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
sick  and  the  orphaned. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  subcommit- 
tee, before  whlea  I  appeared  with  voluminous 
records  and  afldavits.  reported  the  bill  unan- 
imously and  that  the  favorable  action  of  the 
full  committee  alao  was  by  unanimous  vote. 

Private  bills,  when  favorably  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  go  on  the  Private 
Calendar  of  the  Houee  and  are  called  up  for 
passage  the  first  Tueeday  of  the  month.  If 
two  members  object  a  Mil  Is  removed  from 
the  calendar.  Otherwise  It  Is  peseed  by  voice. 
UsuaUy  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee prevails. 

There  waa  no  objection  to  H.  B.  2008.  which 
by  unanlmoue  eonsent.  Later  It  was 
by  the  Senate,  where  Senator  LaicaB^ 
chairman  of  tha  Judlelary  Oommlttae.  had 
introduced  a  oompanlon  bUL 


f*Uk  Am  F«rc*  Lt  Zidalaw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

onatmucmuuMi  is 
m  TBB  HOUSB  or  BaPBBBBITATIVSB 


Wednesdav.  JmJw  29. 1953 

lir.  BOLAND.  Ifr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day  our  disUnguished  oollesgue  the  gen> 
tleman  from  niinoU.  Bern.  Jobii  C. 
KLUomraxx.  was  bott  at  a  lunebecm 
glmx  In  honor  of  Lt.  Zdilalcw  JaswinakL 
Other  guests  of  the  gentteman  from  lUl- 


KLVcmran.   were 

pov«Ms»  of  nunols;  Oongreas- 

of    Massachusetts; 

Mttrnmr^icz,  of  Michigan;  O'Eomskx.  of 

SaaroK.    of    Connecticut; 

«f  MlBhigan;  TjkUJom.  of  Wls- 

tami.  of  Pennsytrania;   Sxs- 

i  t  New  Jersey;  and  MAraair,  of 

TD^me,  Ifr.  Speaker.  It  was  a  yery  In- 
fonnatlyi  \,  extremely  Interesting,  and  an 
Inspiring  erent.  For  this  braye  young 
fOimsr  P  dish  Air  Force  flying  officer  gare 
one  of  tl  e  most  thorough  accounts  that 
I  haTe  fai  ard  of  Uf  e  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. He  t<dd  in  TlTld  fashion  of  the  dia- 
bolical propaganda  that  daily  Is  being 
heaped  1  pen  the  Polish  people  to  build 
up  a  ha  red  of  the  United  States.  In 
questioni  that  we  asked  concerning  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  PoUsh  people  who 
are  behii  d  the  Iron  Curtain  he  gave  us 
detailed  accounts.  And  as  I  listened  to 
the  inter  xreter  I  thought  of  the  magnifi- 
cent spir  t  of  these  people  who  have  gone 
through  o  much  tragedy  in  much  of  the 
history  o  Poland.  Surely  they  have  suf- 
fered as  {few  peoples  in  the  world.  And 
yet.  in  sate  of  the  crushing  burdens  and 
terrible  persecutions,  the  Polish  people 
have  rem  Uned  steadfast  in  their  burning 
desire  fog  freedom  and  justice.  This  at- 
titude is  no  better  ezempllfled  than  in 
the  activ  ty  of  courageous,  fearless,  and 
daring  men  like  lieutenant  Jaswinskl 
and  his  f  -lend  lientenant  JareckL 

Oongn  nman  O'Eorskx  and  Congress- 
man Mac  ncwics  have  doiw  for  lieuten- 
ant Jazw  nski  what  was  done  tar  lieu- 
tenant J  ireckL  Tliey  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  permit  Jaswinskl  to  become  a 
permanei  It  United  States  resident.  lam 
prlvilege<  to  associate  myself  with  them 
in  urglnf  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  Spkaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Iqdude  a  newspaper  account  of 
gathering  written  by  Joseph 
B.  Bymc^.  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star: 
(Pfom  tlM 

FOLM 
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A  aa-yei  r-old 
congreeslo  oal 


Curt  In 


Buaslan 

Both 
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Washington  Kvenlng  Star  of  July 
38,  1983) 
EW  mo  TO 
Anucnr  Lorai.  to  Wi 


(By  J^ieeph  B.  Byrnes) 

Polish  pUot  faced  a  group  of 

questioners   on    Capitol    Hill 

with  the  same  studied  calm  he 

a  Russian  mo-lS  through  the 

Into  Denmark. 

lurance  of  a  man  many  years 

PoUsh  Air  Porce  Lt.  ZdslsUw  Jas- 

querlee  of  a  dooen  members 

and  Senate  following  a  limch- 

Spetkkm'u  dining  room. 

lion  was  an  Informal  celebration 

tepreeentetlve  Kluotmskz.  Dem- 

I  Jlnols.  honoring  the  airman.    Mr. 

and  Representative  MACBaowica. 

of  Michigan,  have  sponsored  bills 

Ueutenant  Jaswinskl  to  become  a 

Xmited  SUtes  resident. 
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Ueuteni  nt  Jaswinskl  entered  this  country 
3  weeks  a  (o  as  the  guest  of  the  Air  Porce. 
He  Is  thefsecond  Pole  since  last  March  to 
satellite  Poland  and  turn  ovct  a 
i  to  a  NATO  power. 
Lieutenant  Jaswinskl  and  his  fellow 
PrsnclsBuk  Jareekl.  31.  now  living 
landed  at  Bomholm  Island. 


alove 


told  his  mngrsertonal  hoets  he 
all  to  fly  with  the  United 


8Utes  Air  Porce,  since  he  can  no  longer  fly 
for  Poland. 

Mlnety  psreent  of  Polish  plloto  would  fol- 
low the  example  of  hlmeelf  and  Lieutenant 
Jarackl  If  they  could  do  so.  he  said. 

Constant  spying  among  members  of  the 
same  squadron  and  the  fact  the  Russians 
never  permit  thoee  deep  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  have  enough  fuel  to  make  It  to 
the  free  world,  he  aaeerted.  makee  wholeeale 
virtually  Impoaslble. 


Unable  to  speak  Kngllsh.  Lieutenant  Jaa- 
wlnskl  answered  questions  through  an  In- 
terpreter, former  Capt.  L.  Lublenskl.  %lde  to 
Oen.  Wlldlslav  Anders,  leader  of  the  Pree 
Polish  Army  in  England. 

"If  a  showdown  came,  I  believe,  00  percent 
of  Polish  airmen  would  refuse  to  fire  on 
Western  natloiu.  The  amount  of  defection 
In  other  branchee  of  the  eervloe  and  among 
civilians  would  be  the  same."  he  declared. 

The  pilot  said  Soviet  propaganda  pictures 
the  United  States  as  controlled  by  a  few 
well-heeled  capitalists,  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  roaming  the  streets  without  roofs  over 
their  heads,  vainly  seeking  snoployment. 

As  for  raelal  segregation.  Lieutenant  Jas- 
winskl asserted,  the  Russians  spiel  forth 
stortes  of  Negroes  being  kept  In  stockadee  to 
be  let  out  under  guard  and  then  only  to 
labor. 

raZL  TO  CBTTS8  ISLIOIOir 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Repreeentativa 
MoCoaifACK.  cUsonty  whip,  the  PoUsh  flyer 
said  he  believed  the  Soviets  had  faUed  mla- 
erably  In  trying  to  stamp  out  religion  la 
Poland. 

"They  try  to  Instill  In  us.  without  much 
success,  that  to  believe  In  Ood  is  supersU- 
tlon." 

NATO  counterpropaganda,  he  asserted.  Is 
somewhat  successful,  but  most  Polee  do  not 
have  radios  ci^Mble  of  picking  up  the  broad- 
casts. 

The  Voice  of  America,  Lieutenant  Jaswin- 
skl declared,  is  not  as  popiilar  as  Radio  Ptee 
Kurope.  He  explained  that  Radio  Xurope 
broadcasts  34  hours  a  day  over  many  chan- 
nels while  the  Voice,  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  and  Radio  Ankara  have  compara- 
tively few  programs. 

Virtual  assurance  the  soft-spoken  Pcde  will 
be  permitted  to  remain  here  was  voiced  by 
Senator  Dooolas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  who 
promised  to  Introduce  such  a  bill  In  the 
upper  House. 

A  similar  private  bill  permitting  Lieuten- 
ant Jareekl  to  remain  in  this  country  after 
coming  here  foUowlng  bis  escape  March  6, 
was  passed  without  delay. 


TW  Ii8ti— s  af  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DAWSON 

or  nxnrom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTAtlW 

Wednetday,  July  29, 1953 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoBo.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  Yoilc  Times  of  July  27, 
1953: 

Tbs  Lbbsons  or  Koaa* — Woslb  OrMuoaui  Bs- 

TWESH  CoMMtnns:^:  amd  Dococbact  lifiiv- 

SKcaa  BT  Wab  Now  Haltbi 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

The  strategic-political  repercussions  of  the 
Korean  war  have  been  major,  and  have  In- 
fluenced the  course  of  the  world  struggle 
between  communism  and  democracy. 

Tto»  ledger  of  history  stlU  Is  not  finally 
balanced:  Blorea  must  be  marked  "unsettled." 
But  to  date,  some  of  the  effecU  have  been 
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tevorabia  to  tha  Qhltad  states  and  tXte  Ubltad 
Natlooa.  aome  to  Uie  Soviet  T7nlon  and  cooa- 
munlsm.  Wa  fought  the  battle  for  Asia  in 
Korea,  hampered  and  delayed  the  Communist 
timeUble  of  conqusat  In  the  Orient,  and. 
spurred  by  a  shooting  war.  consolidated  and 
Increased  greatly  the  strength  of  the  antl- 
Communlst  froBt» 

But  China  la  more  solidly  Communist  to- 
day than  a  year  ago,  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nist alrpower  Is  becoming  a  potentially  Xor- 
ml^la^^  force  In  the  Orient.  We  may  be 
witneaslng  a  historical  phenomenon  of  our 
Umea — the  emargenoe  of  China  from  feudal- 
ism into  the  beginnings  of  a  modem  military 
power.  We  have  prevented  the  oonquest  of 
South  Korea,  but  at  the  price  of  the  devas- 
tation of  all  Korsa  and  a  heavy  coat  In  cas- 
ualties. 

Whether  we  have  won  or  lost  In  Korea  is 
debatable,  but  In  any  case  the  peninsular 
war  has  been  negative  and  Inconclusive.  It 
lepresente  a  battle,  rather  than  a  campaign. 
In  the  struggle  for  the  world. 

The  ooet  haa  bean  hl^:  now  more  than 
139.000  United  Statea  battle  castuJtiss.  In 
dollara.  no  aoeurata  eatlmata  Is  available; 
the  Defense  Department  haa  pointed  out 
that  it  is  itfll^''*  to  isolate  the  ordinary  op- 
erating ooata  of  the  servloes  from  the  ex- 
traordinary 


Deeplte  these  casta  and  the  debits  fai  the 
ledger  of  history,  Korsa  has  taught  us  some 
new  military  lessons  and  ryemphaslned  in 
blood  lessons  wa  learned  In  Wbrtd  War  n  but 
had  since  forgotten. 

Some  military  lessons  and /or  dianges  as  a 
result  of  Korea: 

1.  Cloaer  Ualaon  between  mUltary  and  for- 
eign policy.  The  procedures  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  coosdlnatlng  body,  have 
been  strengthened,  and  mora  civilian  advice 
has  been  provided  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

a.  Improved  psychological  warfare  efforta. 

5.  Improved  tntelllgaice  eeivleee.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
strengthened:  deficiencies  In  field  Intelli- 
gence e»poaed  by  Korea  have  been  at  least 
partly  remedied. 

4.  Strengthened  Aslatle  poUdea  have  de- 
veloped the  need  for  a  clearer  pcomco-mlll- 
tary  understanding  of  Asiatic  psychology. 

6.  The  Importance  of  ground  troopa. 
Korea  showed  thjtt  the  Army  was  still  essen- 
tial to  victory. 

8.  The  need  for  tougher  training  and  bet- 
tK-led  and  better-dlsdpllnad  troops. 

7.  More  emphasis  on  tactical  aviation. 
Korea  forced  the  Air  Porce  and  the  Army  to 
develop  technlquee  of  doee  groxmd  support 
In  which  both  had  baen  sadly  deficient,  and 
f oaced  major  reforms  In  Air  Porce  organiza- 
tion and  Army-Air  Porce  relationships  In  this 
country. 

8.  A  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  capa- 
bllltlea  and  limitations  of  alrpower:  Deeplte 
many  geographical  advantagea.  such  as  In- 
adequate »"d  canalised  enemy  communlea- 
tion  lines  and  a  narrow  peninsula  as  the  bat- 
tlefield. United  Nations  alrpower.  otUy  par- 
tially oppoeed  by  the  enemy,  was  never  able 
to  halt  enemy  reinforcements  and  supplies 
or  to  prevent  enemy  attacks.  On  the  other 
hand.  Korea  provided  no  real  test  of  stra- 
tegic bombing,  none  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

8.  More  careful  selection  of  olDcws  and 
noncommissioned  officers:  The  career  guid- 
ance system  of  the  Army  had  taken  away 
from  the  company  commander,  where  It  be- 
longs, the  power  to  make  and  break  noncoms, 
and  many  ofBbers  with  no  prior  combat  ex- 
perience commanded  troope  In  the  initial 
stages  In  Korea.  The  «\g><ting  forced  changee 
In  theoretically  good  but  practlcany  bad 
personnel  systems. 

10.  New  itmphaslt  on  the  tactlca  and  tech- 
niques of  night  «g*«t»ng,  guerrilla  warfare, 
antlguerrllla  methods,  and  combat  In  moun- 
tainous terrain.  Soma  field  lessons  about 
operatloos  in  subBero  tasoperaturea  were 
releamed. 


11.  Operational  teats  of  new  or  Improved 
ipons:  Most  Important  waa  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Jet  aircraft,  both  In  ttM  Air  Porea 
and  the  Navy.  Into  the  oondmt  team.  The 
Patton  tank,  the  S.0-lnoh  basDoka.  new  type 
aircraft  rockets,  new  methods  of  Illuminating 
the  night  battlefield.  Improved  "sniper- 
scopes"  and  "snooperscopes"  and  various 
nKKllflcatlons  In  other  weapons  and  In  tech- 
niques have  been  tested. 

la.  A  new  tmderstandlng  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  seapowar  for  supplying  overseas  op- 
erations and  renewed  emfdiasls  on  aaa- 
phlblous  operations:  About  700,000  tons  a 
month  of  supplies  have  been  moved  Into 
Korea  by  ship,  whereas  air  transport,  al- 
though used  on  a  lavish  scale,  has  moved 
only  about  00,000  tons  in  a  year  from  Japan 
to  Korea  and  S.OOO  tons  a  month  from  thU 
country  to  the  F»r  East.  Rrtar  to  latibaa. 
the  Army's  top  leaden  had  tended  to  regard 
amfdilblous  operations  as  obsolete;  training 
and  development  in  this  field  have  been 
spuiied  by  Korea. 

15.  Speed  up  of  naval  modemlaatlan  and 
eonetructton  program,  with  epeolal  emphasis 
on  remedying  the  dUBeiendea  of  onr  exist- 
ing aircraft  carriers  in  the  hsndUng  of  Jet 
planee  and   upon  the  modification  of  da- 

-atroyers  with  modem  deetronle  eyatene  to 
make  them  suitable  for  antisubmarine  work 
and  the  control  of  aircraft. 

14.  More  emphasis  on  mlneaweaping  and 
undersea  warfare. 

16.  The  need  for  improvement  la 
nlcatloos. 

18.  Additional  experience  m  th 
of  handUng  an  alUad  army  and  tnttlal  SK- 
perlenee  In  welding  a  UUttod  Nattaoa  army 
Into  a  viable  fighting  force:  nils  expsrtanee 
Is.  however.  Indefinltlve.  sinee  eo  large  a  pro- 
partkB  of  the  foroe  la  Korea  was  aantUed 
by  the  United  States. 

17.  Expsrlenee.  particularly  by  our  Koiaan 
mmtary  advknry  group,  but  also  by  all  our 
divisions,  in  the  handling  of  Aatatlc  aoldlsra. 

18.  BmiAasls  upon  rrsatlng  a  flolUtary 
force  married  to  strateglcaUy  flaxlhla  plans 
900.  able  to  conduct  nUlltary  operations  of 
any  kind  anywhne — not  merely  ready  to  fight 
an  all-out  atomic  world  war  QL 
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EXTENSION  OF  PEM^mrS 

HON.  S.  J.  CRUWACKEX,  JR. 

or  noKAWa 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSSirrATlVKB 

Wednesday.  /aZy  29. 1953 

Mr.  CRX7MPACB3SR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  15.  1953.  I  placed  In  the  .Appendix 
oi  the  Rbcobb  a  letter  from  Mrs.  R.  Floyd 
Sear^.  of  South  Bend.  Ind..  which  was 
critical  of  the  methods  used  by  the  In- 
diana Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
in  oonducttog  a  referendum  on  national 
issues  among  its  member  units. 

I  have  since  received  a  letter  fnmi  Mrs. 
Jack  C.  Oreig.  president  of  the  Indiana 
PTA.  giving  their  voiiosi  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  r^narks.  I 
Include  herewiUi  a  self-explanatory  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Greig  together  with  cor- 
respondenee  outUnUie  tb»  original 
charges  agtdnst  the  FTA  referendum  and 
her  answers  to  these  ebflisw: 

iHKAiviiNus.  Ins..  J«4ir  U,  IMl. 
Hon.  8B0ABO  J.  Cbompacxb,  jr., 
fkntss  Ofic0  BwikUiw, 

WasMagftoa.  A.  O. 

DsAS OoaveaxaaMAw:  ICy  attentton hasbMa 
called  to  the  Cuiins—fniisa  BMoaa  Appen- 


dix. P«A 

of  Bon.  8.  -J.  OSfVicpaoBaB,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  la 
the  Hoiise  of  Bepreaeutatlvea  MonOmif,  June 
16.  IMS. 

I  am  sorry  to  lean  that  your  oflee  and 
the  ooBtaaaaaioarai.  Baooaa  haa  been  uaed  aa 
a  channel  tor  mlslnformatlaiL  Hie  letter 
from  Ifts.  a.  Ployd  Searar  la  a  etw  of  a  ehain 
letter  started  by  Walter  Hlgglna,  of  Soutli 
Bend.  lanandoslag  aoplee  of  tha  Hlgglna 
letter  and  the  answer  to  eadi  Ineotveet  para- 
grai^  whilcfa  was  aeot  to  both  Mr.  Hlgglna 


Wok  furtlier  Information.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  tabulation  of  the  national  legis- 
lation ballotli^r  and  Uie  aeoompanylng  letter. 
I  am  aore  that  our  paraat-taaeher  leaders 
in  St.  Joaeph  County  will  oonvlnoe  you  that 
the  opinion  expreseed  in  Mrs.  Searer^  letter 
of  June  S  are  not  shared  by  tha  majort^  of 
our  members. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DoaoTHTS.  Oasia. 
ICrs-JSckCOrelg. 
Pre«<de«f ,  IndiauM  Congre$a  of  Tm- 
*tU9  mnd  Ttmehert. 

WUr  10,  IMS. 

J.  J.  IfcMsOA 

South.  Bend.  Ind. 

taa.  MoManJi:  It  la  my  understand* 
In  that  Indiana  Congrees  of  the  PTA  baa  f  e- 
leaeed  a  statement  reootdlng  Indiana  achools 
and  parents  m»  voting  in  favor  of  47  out  of  48 
poUUoal  tssaes  handed  down  by  the  natlosal 
lieilqiisitBis  of  PTA.  This  formal  report 
simply  Is  not  a  true  statement  of  faets.  Nor 
doee  thle  report  give  a  true  ptetore  of  the 
thinking  and  opl^ns  of  a  majortty  of  local 
PTA  units  In  Indiana. 

As  a  dtlaen  of  Indiana.  Intenaely  Inter- 
ested In  good  government.  I  resent  the  un- 
democratic prooeeees  used  to  giva  a  f  alaa 
report  on  Issuee  that  are  vital  to  the  future 
of  our  edkool  system.  Let  ma  expiatn  what  I 
mean  by  xmdemocratlc  proeeeeea. 

At  the  recent  State  convention  of  tha 
Parent-Ttedier  Association  a  referendum 
was  oonduetad  on  political  Issoea.  Tha  la- 
tnm,  ranging  from  dilld  care  to  Interna* 
tlonal  affairs,  were  Tianded  down  by  the  na- 
tional oOee  of  PTA  and  were  not  subject  to 
^Iftnwff*^*'*  or  revision.  Among  the  iMues  waa 
one  of  vital  Importance  to  very  parent  and 
school  teacher,  ae  wdl  as  to  students  and 
future  parents— Pederal  aid  to  education. 

There  are  1038  PTA  units  In  Indiana  en- 
glble  to  vote  in  the  referendum.  Doe  to  tha 
pioosaeas  Involved,  (miy  440  of  theee  unlta 
liad  ballota  available  for  counting.  Of  theaa 
440  ballots.  95  were  Invalidated  for  an  nn- 
^rptft^Tnrt  reason,  leaving  846  baUote  to  ba 
counted.  When  the  counting  was  completed, 
tha  nation  fil  PTA  political  piogram  was  re- 
ootded  as  approved  by  a  majority  of  only  U 
votea.  VbBtm  Is  a  quick  tabulation  of  what 
happanad  to  ballots: 

Units  eligible  to  vote 1.  lag 

Ballota  plaoed  before  oonventloo ^     440 

Ballots  Invalidated .^       06 


Net  ballots  counted 

lOiJarlty  recorded ■■-        IS 

Now  here  te  the  unfortunata  thing  about 
XbiM  uttdemocratle  process.  It  tlia  M  in- 
validated ballots  had  been  counted,  the  re- 
sults on  94  of  the  ortgtnal  48  poUtlcal  Issuea 
would  have  been  reversed,  and  the  highly  ob- 
jectionable larae  of  Pederal  aid  to  education 
would  have  been  rejected.  Yet  the  oflldal 
tecord  ahows  that  47  of  48  issuee  ware 
aiKnovad. 

If  wa  are  guided  by  the  democratic  prln- 
dplas  upon  which  this  country  is  founded, 
there  are  several  jmlnts  of  conflict  In  tha 
process  of  referendum  used  by  the  National 
and  Stale  PTA: 

1.  ixidal  unite  diouid  not  be  bound  to  aa 
agenda  handed  down  by  prefesslonsl  asso- 
datUm  employeee  at  the  national  level. 

9.  Brery  local  unit  ehonld  have  an  op- 
portnmiy  to  vote  with  ease,  and  with 
pleta  i"»<<*'"*'-*^<«Mwg  of 
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S.  BmHoU  should  h*  clearly  worded  so  that 
local  unita  may  knowingly  accept  or  reject 
any  toauee. 

4.  Ballot!  should  be  printed  In  srich  a  man- 
ner tliat  none  cculd  be  Invalidated  for  rea- 
sons or  "mutilation"  or  "improper  marking." 

0.  Kvery  ballot  should  be  counted. 

e.  A  complete  and  accurate  tabulation.  Is- 
sue by  Issue  and  local  \inlt  by  local  unit, 
should  be  made  public  at  once  after  ballots 
have  been  counted. 

7.  A  simple  majority  of  persons  Totlng 
should  determine  Issues  for  local  units. 

8.  A  majority  of  local  units  eligible  to 
▼ote  should  determine  Issues  for  the  State 
and  national  organizations. 

I  endorse  an  editorial  In  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  part  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"It  Is  «  grave  charge  to  accuse  State  PTA 
ofBclals  of  rigging  the  ballots  like  political 
bosses  counting  out  their  opponents.  But 
they  can  easily  prove  this  charge  tmtrue.  All 
they  have  to  do  Is  explain  why  95  votes  were 
"Invalidated,"  make  public  the  list  of  pro 
and  con  votes  for  the  members  to  see,  and 
let  the  convention  decide  by  ballot  whether 
to  accept  the  Invalidation  of  95  ballots,  or  to 
recount  them  In.     It's  as  simple  as  that." 

I  strongly  feel  this  referendum  should  be 
reopened,  the  now  official  result  disapproved, 
and   a  new   referendvun   conducted   In   the 
American  tradition  of  majority  rule. 
Tours  very  truly. 

W.  O.  BueDrs. 

P.  8. — ^I  strongly  suggest  that  ]rou  send  this 
letter,  modified  as  you  deem  advisable,  to  a 
list  of  yotir  friends  In  PTA  and  rcqiiest  that 
they  In  turn  do  likewise. 


Jvwx  8,  1963. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  McNBls. 

District  Director.  3B, 

South  Bend.  tnd. 

DBAS  ICM.  McNnu:  I  have  In  hand  a  copy 
of  the  letter  sent  to  you  by  a  Walter  Big- 
gins from  South  Bend.  It  Is  so  faulty  and 
categorically  wrong  that  I  feel  It  needs  clarl- 
flcatlon  sentence  by  sentence.  First  para- 
graph: these  are  not  political  Issues  In  the 
sen  c  that  the  writer  would  have  vu  believe. 
They  are  political  Inasmuch  as  all  policies 
affecting  Americans  are  arrived  at  through 
governmental  process  and  congressional  ac- 
tion. This  Is  the  system  we  all  believe  In. 
There  Is  no  other  way  In  a  free  society. 
However,  these  policies  are  definitely  non- 
partisan. That  is  the  distinction  that  must 
be  drawn  here.  Neither  are  these  policies 
handed  down.  They  come  from  the  States. 
That's  the  reason  for  the  length  and  com- 
plexity of  the  program. 

Second  paragraph:  the  writer  claims  to  be 
a  cltlaen  ot  Indiana,  but  is  apparently  not  a 
member  of  long  standing  In  parent-teacher 
work,  else  he  would  realize  that  no  organ- 
ization is  more  democratic  than  PTA.  nor 
has  earned  and  held  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  the  comiflunlty  for  such  long  duration. 

Third  paragraph:  the  so-called  referen- 
dum  was  not  conducted  at  convention,  but 
on  a  given  date,  April  27,  after  a  10-week 
study  period. 

Foiurth  paragraph:  Bach  of  the  1,133  PTA 
units  in  Indiana  received  a  ballot,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  vote.  Four  hundred  and  forty  PTA 
united  returned  ballots.  Reasons  and 
authority  for  tabulating  ballots  were  pub- 
lished In  the  May  Issue  of  the  Indiana  Pa- 
rent-Teacher Bulletin,  page  17.  The  same 
explanation  was  made  three  times  from  the 
platform  at  the  recent  State  convention. 
As  to  majorities,  that  receded  on  child 
labor  was  174 — there  were  48  majorities — all 
different. 

Fifth  paragraph:  the  writer  surmises  by 
this  statement  that  all  95  were  against  the 
program.  A  quick  glance  at  the  report, 
which  Is  open  to  the  public  at  the  State 
odioa.  shows  that  of  the  17  specimen  bal- 
lots, 8  registered  opposition,  while  10  cast 
affirmative  votes;  2  of  these  were  blank.  Of 
'  hftUots  returned  too  late  to  Im  oountcd. 
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0  approved  and  6  disapproved — ^the  remainder 
being  biai  ik.  ^consistencies  In  voting  on 
policy  an<j  action  items  explains  this  figure. 
Here  it  ca  i  be  seen  that  any  recount  of  the 
Invalldatei  1  ballota  woiUd  only  strengthen  the 
afllrmatlv4    totals. 

1.  Local  wits  are  not  bound  to  any  agenda. 
and  we  ha  re  no  professionals  employed.  All 
members  <  n  the  national  board  of  managers 
are  volunteer  people  and  serve  without  pay. 

a.  Everj  local  unit  does  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  '  rote.  The  understigiding  of  Issues 
comes  froi  a  study  over  the  years.  Basically 
the  nation  al  legislation  program  has  changed 
very  little  over  the  years.  Each  year  the 
local  presi  lent  has  received  copies  of  the  leg- 
islation pi  ogram  for  study  by  the  local  unit. 
It  is  up  o  the  locals  to  study  the  Issues 
and  form  their  opinion. 

3.  Right.  Ballots  should  be  clearly  worded. 
They  wen  true  copies  of  the  national  pro- 
gram as     tublished  many  times  previously. 

4.  The  1  ivalidated  ballots  were  those  which 
were  blanl  is  and  those  specimens  which  were 
printed  b]  another  organization  other  than 
the  Indiana  congress. 

5.  As  li  all  elections  where  balloting  Is 
done,  for  ;he  protection  of  each  individual's 
vote,  certiln  rules  must  be  followed.  We 
would  not  even  now  have  the  ballots  counted 
were  It  net  for  a  deadline  for  we  would  still 
be  waiting  for  that  last  one  to  come  In.  All 
ballots  re  urned  were  counted. 

8.  The  1  sport  Is  available  In  the  State  of- 
fice for  aiy  member  who  wishes  to  see  how 
his  assoclitlon  voted.  The  right  of  the  in- 
dividual t)  the  privacy  of  his  vote  must  be 
preserved.  A  lithographed  report  of  voting 
t>    dlstrielB  will  be  mailed  to  all  local  units. 

7.  True,  but  locals  are  ruled  by  their  own 
bylaws  anl  not  by  decisions  of  other  locals 
or  the  State  congress. 

8.  The  I  authority  for  determining  legisla- 
tion issuei  for  the  Indiana  congress  is  grant- 
ed in  our  }ylaws  as  amended  by  the  conven- 
tion body  in  1952.  Article  VU.  section  6 — 
Majority  <f  local  units  voting. 

The  InManapoIis  Star  was  answered  sev- 
eral times  during  the  1953  convention:  (1) 
a  request  to  mail  out  reports  of  the  ballots 
Ing  wlthiu  14  days  was  voted  down  over- 
whelming! y  by  the  convention  body.  On  the 
cloelng  da  r  of  the  business  session,  a  strong 
vote  of  CO  afldence  was  awarded  to  board  of 
managers,  and  a  resolution  asked  for  a  pub- 
lic statement  by  the  Indianapolis  Star  ex- 
plaining t  le  viciotis  attack  on  the  president 
and  persoonel  of  the  Indiana  Congress  of 
Parents  aitd  Teachers. 

As  for  reopening  the  referendum,  that 
would  req  jlre  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of 
the  convention  body,  which  does  not  con- 
vene until   1954  in  Fort  Wayne. 

As  Will  am  Shakespeare  ao  14HI7  put  it, 
"Methlnki  thou  dost  protest  too  much." 
And  as  cae  who  lived  in  an  earlier  day 
taught:  "rhere  are  those  who  strain  at  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 
Sln(ereiy  yours, 

Mrs.  Jack  C.  Obciq, 

President, 
Mrs.  Don  Hbuuk, 
Legislation  Chairman, 
Indiana  C  mgress  0/  Parents  and  Teachers. 
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EXfENSZON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THB  aonSB  OF  REPRKSSNTATHHES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1953 

Mr.  WIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 


to  extern 


oX  the  R]  ;coM>.  I  include  an  article  ap- 


pearing in  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Las  Vegas. 
Nev.,  on  July  3.  1953.  and  written  by 
Herman  M.  Oreenspun,  publisher  and 
editor. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Whzu  I  Stand 
(By  Hank  Oreenspun) 

There  Is  a  place  for  everyone  In  this  great 
land  of  ours,  even  reformers.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  would  care  to  see  a  group  of  Carrie 
Nations  with  their  little  hatchets  running 
around  Las  Vegas,  but  there  are  some  in- 
stances where  the  demon  rum  should  be 
curbed. 

Where  Carrie  relied  on  violence  to  accom- 
plish the  enforcement  of  her  principles,  there 
Is  an  organization  which  is  more  tolerant 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  human  mind  and 
body;  but,  which  nevertheless,  through  Its 
own  rich  experience  has  brought  Its  fel- 
lowmen  back  from  the  shadow  of  hopeless- 
ness to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  faith. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  sermonize  about  the 
evils  of  drink;  nor  is  it  my  desire  to  force 
my  principles  of  conduct  upon  those  who 
care  to  live  as  they  see  fit.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  which  has 
bettered  every  conununity  in  which  it  can 
be  found  and  which  can  be  of  great  service 
to  ow  country  In  these  periloxis  times  when 
imlty  and  singleness  of  purpose  should  be 
the  paramount  Issue. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  Is  the  organization 
which  has  labored  ceaselessly,  tirelessly,  and 
selfleesly  to  better  the  lot  of  their  less  fortu- 
nate brethren  who  have  become  so  de- 
bauched by  alcohol  that  homes  have  been 
broken,  health  has  been  destroyed,  and  in- 
sane asyliuns  have  been  filled. 

Alcoholics  Anonymoiis  has  always  worked 
qxUetly  with  the  victims  of  delirium  tre- 
mens and  In  most  instances  have  brought 
the  sots  back  from  the  brink  of  despair  to  a 
salutary  position  in  decent  society. 

There  is  a  person  in  this  country  who 
needs  help  and  needs  it  quickly.  In  former 
years,  this  man  has  been  known  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  Journalistic  endeavors.  He 
has  won  prizes  for  his  writings,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  his  self-indulgence  in  grog,  he  might 
still  have  been  a  useful  member  to  society. 
If  he  were  Jxist  another  drunkard,  then 
there  would  not  have  to  be  this  sense  of 
urgency  In  redeeming  him  from  his  evil 
ways.  But,  unfortunately,  this  inebrlat* 
occupies  a  position  where  his  alcohol-stupi- 
fied  brain  does  have  an  effect  on  many  of  his 
fellowmen. 

Though  true,  that  the  only  persons  who 
are  swayed  by  this  dipsomaniac  are  members 
of  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  country.  It  Is, 
nevertheless,  necessary  to  do  all  which  la 
humanly  possible  to  restore  this  lush  who 
has  degenerated  to  a  point  of  preaching  trea- 
son against  his  own  country. 

During  World  War  II,  this  man.  writing 
t<x  the  Hearst  syndicate,  heaped  ab\ise  upoa 
all  the  wonderful  girls  and  women  who  en- 
listed In  the  women's  branches  of  the  serv- 
ices in  an  effort  to  discourage  further  enlist- 
ments. He  called  the  WAC's.  WAVES,  and 
SPARS  by  the  vilest  of  names  and  lyingly 
accused  them  of  the  most  vicious  of  prac- 
tices. 

He  urged  the  American  public  to  deny 
their  own  Oovernment's  request  for  the  pur- 
chase of  war  bonds  and  tried  to  spread  trea- 
sonous rumors  that  the  country  was  going 
bankrupt  and  would  not  redeem  the  war 
bonds  which  the  public  was  patriotically 
buying. 

He,  himself,  violated  the  War  Production 
Board's  restrictions  and  was  never  prosecuted 
tor  It.  He  bitterly  excoriated  President  _ 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
their  wartime  leader.  He  continued  a  false 
and  infamoxis  attack  on  Harry  Tttunan  In 
another  effort  to  break  the  morale  of  the 
American  public  in  the  administration. 

And  now  his  target  is  President  Eisen- 
hower, whom  he  accxises  of  being  a  renegade 
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Republican.  In  two  of  his  columns  this 
week  his  vitriol  blasts  the  President,  charg- 
ing that  the  general  Is  conspiring  and  con- 
sorting with  Reds. 

In  one  vicious  paragraph  he  writes:  "This 
party  of  ours  doesnt  belong  to  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  but  he  might  louse  It  up  so 
badly  that  the  real  Bepubllcaixs,  including. 
I  would  think,  the  probationers  of  the  south- 
em  tier,  will  let  him  and  his  Red  friends 
have  the  damn  thing  and  form  another  of 
our  own." 

The  American  people  voted  overwhelming- 
ly for  their  new  President,  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. The  general  bad  no  sooner  taken 
ofllce  before  this  vile  eot  started  a  new  rain 
of  abuse,  which  is  still  continuing,  with  the 
avowed  effects  of  impairing  the  iisefulness  of 
the  new  administration. 

Westbrook  Pegler  la  almost  beyond  re- 
demption. His  insides  have  been  eaten  away 
from  the  continual  soaking  of  hard  liquor. 
Of  late  years  his  writings  have  reflected  the 
throes  of  despair  into  which  he  has  been  cast 
almost  daily  by  the  IXTS. 

He  is  beyond  the  aid  of  sanitoriums  and 
medical  men.  It  may  soon  be  too  late  to 
save  him  from  an  Insane  asylum.  The  pite- 
ous aspects  of  this  case  is  that  the  King 
Peatiires  Syndicate  for  whom  he  writes  may 
even  publish  his  columns  while  he  Is  an 
Inmate  of  a  booby  hatch. 

All  efforts  to  bring  this  hate  merchant  back 
Into  the  fold  ot  decent  men  have  faUed.  He 
U  bent  on  destroying  ail  the  good  which  can 
accrue  to  a  country  which  believes  In  the 
equality  of  all  men. 

Alcoholics  Anonymoxis  is  the  last  hope  of 
a  country  which  needs  and  seeks  unity.  The 
task  may  be  too  great  for  this  fine  organiza- 
tion, but  it  owes  It  to  the  Am^ican  people 
to  try. 

The  fervent  hopes  of  all  decent  people 
petition  for  their  suocees. 


Sometknf  Sko«M  B*  Doae  by  tke  Exec«- 
thre  Departwii  of  GoTemment  To 
Prevent  tke  CoatiMuif  utd  Growisf 
Damarc  ui4  IbJvj  lalkted  Upoi 
Ammctm  Baskessaadi  AoierkaB  La- 
bor by  Foreiga  la^^ortt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or  KKNTUOCT 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 
Wednetday.  July  29, 1953 

Mr.  QOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Congress  defeated  the  Simpson  bill.  H. 
R.  5894.  which  sought  to  protect  many 
American  industries,  agriculture,  and 
the  m%n  and  women  who  work  in  these 
industries  and  on  the  farm,  from  the 
growing  encroachment  of  foreign  im- 
ports, and  unless  the  President  or  the 
executive  departments  of  (3ovemment 
giye  some  protection  to  these  people  that 
are  being  injured  by  foreign  imports  im- 
der  the  growing  competition  of  cheap 
labor  abroad  and  by  improved  methods 
of  manufacturing  abroad,  we  are  likely 
to  experience  here  in  America  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country  being  thrown  into 
Idleness  and  depression. 

There  were  161  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustries and  a  large  percent  of  these 
Members  had  industries  in  their  home 
districts  that  are  being  damaged  and 
ruined  by  foreign  imports.    During  the 


course  of  the  debate  not  only  the  coal 
mines,  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  of  the 
West,  but  hundreds  of  manufacturing 
c<mcems  and  many  dairy  farmers  and 
producers  of  food  in  this  country  were 
being  almost  driven  out  of  business  and 
it  was  shown  that  more  than  8  million 
people  were  losing  their  Jobs  and  be- 
coming idle  on  account  of  foreign  im- 
ports. 

This  adds  up  to  almost  enough  un- 
employed to  cause  this  great  coimtry  of 
ours  to  go  into  a  recession. 

The  question  now  arises,  with  the  de- 
feat of  the  Simpson  bill  that  was  in- 
tended to  protect  the  American  indus- 
tries. American  farmers,  and  American 
workingmen,  what  can  we  do. 

It  Is  unthinkable  to  my  mind  for  our 
great  Government  to  allow  these  in- 
dustries and  the  men  and  women  who 
depend  solely  upon  them  for  their  liveli- 
hood to  be  gradually  destroyed  by  for- 
eign imports.  I  think  the  President  of 
the' United  States  and  the  executive  de- 
partments of  Government  should,  as 
soon  as  possible,  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  plight  of  these  people. 

They  should  exercise  every  power  at 
their  hands  to  protect  these  people  in  a 
fair  and  reasonable  manner.  In  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  between  this 
country  and  other  nations,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  wrote  in  a  clause 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  peril  point, 
the  substance  and  meaning  of  which  is  if 
our  trade  with  a  foreign  country  really 
and  truly  imperils  some  American  indus- 
try our  Government  can  do  something 
about  it  to  protect  the  domestic  Industry. 

Another  clause  which  has  a  similar 
intent  and  purpose  in  our  foreign  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  is  known 
and  referred  to  as  the  escape  clause 
which  gives  our  country  certain  rights 
and  privileges  to  escape  from  a  con- 
tract or  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the 
terms  of  the  contract  when  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  foreign  imports  are  destroy- 
ing some  segment  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

However,  in  the  past,  to  invoke  either 
(me  of  these  protective  measures,  re- 
quired long  and  uncertain  hearings  and 
the  relief  from  the  injury  and  damage  to 
American  industry  and  workingmen  has 
never  been  very  certain  or  dependable 
under  our  present  setup. 

However,  if  we  can  convince  our  Tariff 
Commission  and  all  other  branches  of 
our  executive  department  of  government 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  foreign 
relations  and  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  of  the  far- 
reaching  damage  that  foreign  imports 
are  inflicting  upon  this  country,  the  re- 
lief afforded  by  our  present  laws  can  be 
stepped  up.  the  hearings  can  be  short- 
ened, and  relief  can  be  given  much  more 
promptly  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent remedies  are  not  sufficient  to  protect 
American  industries. 

In  the  renewal  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  for  the  present  year  the  Con- 
gress wrote  into  this  act  a  provision  that 
a  Commission  should  be  set  up  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  foreign  trade  and 
agreements  with  other  nations  and  the 
effect  that  these  agreements  have  upon 
American  industries.  American  farming, 
and  American  workingmen. 


In  this  we  have  some  real  hope.  If  this 
Commission  is  set  up  at  once,  and  if  it 
will  inform  itself  and  find  out  the  enor* 
mous  damage  that  is  being  done  to  Amer- 
ican industries,  it  can  come  up  with  a 
report  without  too  much  delay  recom- 
mending real  protection  against  these 
foreign  imports  and  we  may  be  able  to 
save  many  of  these,  American  industries 
that  are  about  to  collapse. 

We  expect  this  Commission  to  be 
formed  right  away.  If  each  member  of 
the  Commission  will  read  the  debate  on 
the  Simpson  bill  in  the  day-long  struggle 
that  we  had  over  this  bill  on  July  23  in 
the  Congress,  they  will  find  out  that  hun- 
dreds of  American  industries  and  mines 
need  protection  and  that  many  of  our 
dairy  farmers  and  other  farmers  need 
protection,  and  that  there  are  eight  «: 
ten  million  people  that  work  in  these  in- 
dustries that  are  damaged  by  foreign 
imports  and  need  protection.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  some  very  constructive  steps 
and  measures  can  be  recommended  by 
this  Commission  if  they  will  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  great  need  for  im- 
mediate action  along  these  lines. 


Victory  for  a  Healthier  World 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BBPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  29. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Bir.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoaD.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
Tuesday,  July  28,  1953: 

A  VICTOBT  rOB  A  HSSI.THiaS  WOKLO 

"Malaria  has  been  conquered."  In  those 
triumphant  words  from  Joe  Hart's  Port  Knox 
report  last  week  on  the  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ice's achievement,  what  a  world  of  meaning 
to  all  mankind,  what  a  shining  victory  In 
man's  unending  war  against  disease. 

Skirmishes  have  been  won  in  the  fight 
against  this  ancient  scourge  before — but 
aiklrmishes  only.  Quinine  helped  to  make 
life  bearable  for  malaria's  debilitated  vic- 
tima,  atabrine  was  a  successful  suppressive. 
Mosquito-control  campaigns  helped  to  re-f 
duce  the  incidence  of  the  disease  so  sharply 
that  only  last  year  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  could  report  that  malaria 
had  been  eliminated  as  a  major  health  prob- 
lem in  this  country.  And  the  United  Na- 
tions, through  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, has  appUed  the  same  techniques  in 
some  malaria-stricken  countries  with  con- 
siderable success. 

But  never  before  has  there  been  a  cure 
for  malaria,  not  untU  primaquine.  That  is 
the  magic  drug.  1  ot  more  than  17,000 
synthesized  and  tested  since  the  National 
Research  Council  Initiated  the  search  during 
World  War  n,  now  proved  effective  by 
months  of  Army  tests. 

What  this  new  miracle  of  medical  research 
can  mean  to  the  world  is  mirrored  by  the 
grim  fact  that,  despite  regional  successes  In 
eliminating  the  malevolent  carrier  of  ma- 
laria, the  anopheles  mcaqulto,  the  disease 
stiU  strikes  300  mUUon  victims  a  year  and 
kills  3  milUon.  That  la  why  malaria,  rank- 
ing with  the  dread  scourges  of  tuberculoaia 
and  venereal  infections,  long  has  been  singled 
out  for  worldwide  attack  by  the  World 
Health  Organisation. 
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HOR.  GEORGES.  LONG 


BT  TBE  BOOBS  OV  BlPRBBfTA'nVBB 
WtOttdaw,  Jul9  29, 1952 

ICr.  LOna.  Mr.  speaker.  I  tasre  read 
with  the  deepest  Interest  and  with  the 
utmost  ooncem  recent  charges  that  tbe 
^ureh  is  tnlUtrated  with  Cooaatiunists. 
Zf  there  are  a  few  per  jnred  txaitocs 
moMong  the  dergy,  a  few  hypocrites  serv- 
hm  tbe  dead  Stafti  rather  than  the  Hr- 
tagr  Christ,  let  them  be  exposed.  Tliey 
■hoold  not  be  hard  to  find.  Every  one  of 
them  should  be  as  conspicuous  as  a  hip- 
IMMWtanmsinadairyhenL  No  man  who 
teaches  or  advooates  or  evtf  Imm  taught 
or  advocated  tbe  overthrow  bqr  force  of 
the  OuoMii— It  of  the  United  Stotes  is 
entitled  to  the  ooofidence  of  the  pec^e. 
and  he  definitely  shoold  not  hold  any  im- 
portant posttlan  in  the  Qovemment.  To 
SM  that  a  man  can  be  a  Communist  1 
day  and  thei^be  trusted  en  tbe  other 
aide  the  neziA|y  is  fantastic 

THni^lTnigteilii  III  uiiii  and  highly 
yegreg||||g^yP|e  veoept  rash  ebarges 
m^iiwlii^^^  nwvMtoBt  dimrbes,  and 
<«»«"*»"y  the  ekxgy.  of  being  the  chief 


have  tbe  church  and  its  min- 
isters aUuMiexed  and  hraoght  into  dis- 
repute, isr  this  wwrid  stillce  at  tbe 
f oiuMiatains  of  freedom. 

has  been  a  lot  of  talk  bet  not 
much  pdoof .  a  good  deal  of  ptfbtteity  bat 
very  Bttle  cridenee.  The  tadgger  the 
slanrtfw  tbe  more  likely  they  arc  to  be 
ilea.  So  ne  of  these  charges  I  take  with 
a  grain  af  salt,  but  moat  of  than  I  da 
not  take  at  all.  And  I  hope  you  do  noL 
fiiaee  Di .  O;  Brofl^ey  Osmam.  Wahop  of 
tbe  Met4odiat  Church,  deatonatrated  so 
sensatioi  lally  the  lliaMv  nature  of  soase 
of  tbe  8(  -called  evidence,  people  are  go- 
ing to  bi  moie  careful  what  they  aooept 

I  bad  the  prtvilege  of  bearing  much 
of  Bisho  >  Oznam's  recent  testimony  Ise- 
forethe  fTtnirr  rnmmlttrr  rm  TTn  ftmri  I 
can  Acivities.  Through  thooe  long 
crueUng  boexs  to  a^dnight.  hla  calm, 
dispasswoate  manner  and  unmistakaUe 
Cairisti^i  spirit  were  a  pleasure  to  ob- 
serve. Thore  was  a  sweet  reasonatde- 
ness  in  ^  attttude  and  tbe  moat  com- 
plete coBperation  with  tbe  «vMww^fttfiy 
thtouglM  rut.  He  Bfrnurt  to  zealiae  that 
the  oomntttee  was  pw  fcirin^  an  tan- 
portant  and  diiBeolt  task  with  wh^A 
he  was  S  ad  to  assist  tf  poasible.  Mo  one. 
oould  Ob  i«-ve  an  this  and  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  Dr.  Omam  was  imbued 
with  the  totalitarian  Ideology.  He  ap- 
peared s !  the  embodiment  of  American 
freedom. 

I^ihai  8  some  of  the  ptddldty-aeeking 
back  sta  >bers  who  say  so  much  about 
Reds  an  ong  tbe  clergy,  have  mistaken 
the  teac;  Jngs  of  Jesus  for  the  doctrines 
oflfacc    Some  of  them  do  not  seem  to 


knew  Christiaiilly  when  they  ase  It,  nor 
IBce  It  when  ttiey  And  it.  It  was  Jeaas, 
not  Mtarx,  who  toM.  Ifae  story  of  the  good 
neighbor  who  was  a  foreigner— a  good 
Samaritan— "Tlierefbre  aU  things  what* 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
yoa.  do  ye  even  ae  to  theai."  Itatthev 
9:12.  If  leans  wen  here  to  the  fleah 
teaehing  such  thtogs  today,  would  Be 
find  HlHiself  included  in  "Pinko"  fists 
and  attacked  as  subversive?  Some  of 
Bis  f(dIowers  find  themselves  thus 
branded.  But  tbe  two  ideologies  are 
poles  apart  and  need  never  be  confused. 


by  hate;  Cteiatianlty  piuaaotes  class 
peace  motivated  by  love.  Tlios  far  here 
to  our  America  we  have  had  «m?mgtTi  of 
the  latter  to  prevent  the  f onner.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  tbe  Methodist  revival 
of  the  18tb  century  prevented  Bngland 
from  suffering  a  bloody  daas  revolt  oooi* 
parable  to  tbe  nendi  Revointton.  OOr- 
talnly  ttie  great  preventive  of  commu- 
nism to  America  Is  the  developmeut  of 
a  more  reasonable  and  less  seUUh  lUttl- 
tude  on  the  part  of  both  capital  and 
tabor.  The  churchea  have  earnestly 
promoted  these  principles  of  nnselflsh- 
ness  and  tbetelqr  have  been  lac«dy  in- 
atnanental  to  kiffidng  oriimnnism  out 
ef  cnr  land. 

If  (me  wanted  to  aid  eouiimmtsm  he 
cotdd  find  no  more  effective  way  than 
to  wodien  the  influence  of  the  churches, 
he  could  find  ao  more  effective  way  than 
to  convtoce  people  that  the  churchea 
were  tbe  stran^Mld  ef  eomannism.  We 
want  our  childien  to  grow  «p  to  tbe 
influence  of  the  church  and  at  the  proper 
age  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  How  can  we  persuade 
them  to  be  OirtBtlaaa  if  tbey  get  the  IdcA 
that  the  church  is  a  Oanmuniat  front? 
Children  hear  these  things  and  may  not 
have  the  maturity  of  mind  to  evsJuato 
ptopBTlsf  or  to  differentiate  truth  from 
error.  And  a  scar  may  reauiin  on  their 
soul  forever.  Tt  is  impossible  but  that 
offenses  will  come:  but  woe  unto  him. 
through  whom  they  oeme.  It  were  bet- 
ter for  him  that  a  mlllBtone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea, 
than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones,"  Lake  17:  1. 2. 

Publicizing  llw  ehareii's  faults  not 
only  disceurajes  the  children  and  youth 
but  It  fiuTiishes  a  pretext  for  irreligious 
adults  to  refuse  the  help  which  the 
church  might  give  than.  Tbe  problem 
is  so  unwisely  stoted  at  times  as  to  sug- 
gest a  conflict  between  church  and  state 
here  to  Aaseriea.  This  can  have  onhr  a 
bad  effect  on  our  overseas  relations  and 
on  car  faith  to  one  another.  Beligtous 
freedom  and  respect  for  men  of  an  creeds 
is  the  thing  that  has  made  America 
great 

But  we  need  not  fear.  *TI|)on  this  radt 
I  win  build  my  church;  and  tbe  gatea 
of  bell  ahaU  not  prevail  against  it"  was 
not  spoken  by  mortal  man  but  by  Jeaus 
Christ  HiiMelf.  Ood  manifest  to  the 
flesh.  When  hiatozy  haa  forgotten  the 
names  of  those  who  today  are.attadc- 
ing  the  Christian  rdlgloa.  tbe  name  of 
Jesus  Ctirist  and  His  discipiea  and  acme 
of  the  men  who  are  today  Amtrnnj^tn^  ttie 
Christian  rdigkm  win  be  written  in 
biasing  letters  to  the  blstary  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


ZN  imBODBBOP 

Wednesday,  /aly  29. 1953 

Mr.  SnTRINCffVULOW.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  introduce  for  appnnirlate  reference  a 
bill  to  estoblish  a  Central  National  Mort- 
Rage  Association  and  regional  national 
mortgage  associations.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  heretofore  granted,  I  to- 
clude  to  the  Raooao  a  stotement  by  me 
concerning  the  MU.  to  be  cited  as  the 
"Central  National  Mortgage  Act  of 
IMS": 
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Thofrie  who  bftag  IflanlMl  ehaifea.  mi«* 
substantiated,  groasly  esaggeratett  or 
patently  false  are  ttie  ones  giving  com- 
fort and  support  to  the  Communist 
cause  and  I  think  they  might  wtil  be 
tovestlgated.  Wbo  knows  b^  they  may 
have  bean  prompted  to  this  nefarious 
deed  by  their  Communist  bosses.  Tbe 
firebug  is  often  the  one  who  turns  to  the 
alarm.  At  tbe  county  fair  the  ery 
"Watch  out  for  pickpockets"  is  often 
raised  by  the  thieves  themselves  to  dis- 
cover where  people  keep  tbeir  money. 
"Therefore  thou  art  ineoccusable.  O  man. 
idiosoevn>  thou  are  that  judgest:  for 
whereto  thou  Judgest  another,  thou  con- 
demnest  thysdf ;  for  thou  that  Judgest 
doest  the  same  things"  St  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  2:  L  Nobody  could  be 
better  pleased  than  the  Reds  to  have 
pecq^le  think  that  the  churches  are  per- 
meated with  subversives.  Whatever 
weakens  the  infinenee  of  religion  pro- 
motes communism. 

I  have  often  observed  that  thooe  who 
bemoan  defects  to  the  church  are  tboee 
who  make  them;  and  I  also  observe 
sometimes  that  tbiey  wbo  make  them  are 
most  ready  to  pubUab  the  fact 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  words 
strong  enough  properly  to  characterise 
people  who  have  so  little  regard  for 
sacred  things  that  for  a  little  money  they 
dare  to  slander  the  ehur^  of  Ood  and 
the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  And  I 
find  their  proper  designation  right  to  the 
Holy  Bible.  St  Judo  describes  those 
who  "speak  evn  of  dlgnlttes"  and  ''speak 
evil  of  those  things  which  they  know 
not"  That  would  include  the  spreading 
of  unverified  and  false  reports  concern- 
ing  persons  to  high  position  to  either 
church  or  state.  St  Jude  compares  su^ 
traducers  to  Cato  wbo  murdered  hit 
brother. 


A  Bin  To  EstaUih  a  Csirfnl  NatisMl 
Associatiaa   and   tsgiaai!   Merlgafs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  R.  STRINGFELLOW 


ATTVSS 


Because  of  tlie  dlfieulty  many 
aeekers  are  having  In  flndlng  conventional 
loam  to  purehaae  homea  In  many  aeotlona  of 
the  country,  a  method  ot  providing  a  aouroe 
of  real  eatate  mortgage  ikpildlty  la  nacaa- 
■ary.  Areaa  geographically  removed  from 
the  large  oentara  of  mortgage  lending,  aooh 
aa  my  own  State  of  Utah,  are  flndlng  It  ex- 
tremely dlflleult  and  aonetlmaa  ImpoaalWle  to 
aecure  mortgage  kMuia.  Thla  plan  for  a  Cen- 
tral NaUonal  Mortgage  Aaaodatlon  and  re- 


woBld    stock.   All 


la  na»l 


aactloaa  and  supply  a  onwatant  aouroe  a( 
f unda  to  all  aacthma  ei  the  country.  In  ad- 
dltka  to  mi^lBg  raaldentlaa  mortgaga  oraAt 
readily  available,  the  plan  la  dea^ned  to  help 
with  cndlt  for  cammeralal  and  tadnrtrtal 
eoeatmetUm.  avoid,  undue  ftuetoatUne  tn 
the  flow  and  aapply  of  mortgaga  money,  and 
bring  about  an  early  liquidation  of  the  Oov- 
ammantli  participation  In  a  eeeondary  aaar- 
ket  for  home  mortgagee  to  the  federal  Ma- 
tlonal  Ifnrtgage  Aeeoetotton. 

Although  the  toUl  provldea  for  initial  eapl- 
taUaatloB  by  the  United  Statee.  an  appro- 
priate formula  la  provldad  wMdi  wlU  reault 
In  the  early  letUenient  of  Oovemmant  flhan- 
elal  partldpatton.  In  other  worda,  thla  plan 
la  rtwilgned  to  operate  with  prleata  o^ttal 
and  with  private  tadtvlduala  with  Uatlted 
Qovemment  anpervlalon.  In  many  leapatta 
tbe  plan  drawa  upon  the  experlenee  cC  the 
Federal  Oovemment  with  toe  home-loan 
bank  ajFSton.  Here  It  waa  Oovamment  capl. 
tal  whMi  made  poaelble  the  homa-laaa  baafca 
and  the  thoueanda  of  eavlngi  and  loan  aaao- 
datlona,  and  today  all  Oovemmant-hMd 
stock  In  theee  home-loan  hanka  haa  been 
retired. 

The  bOl  eetabllahee  the  Central  National 
Ifortgage  Aaaodatlon  ae  a  Corporation  with 
a  capital  stock  of  fl  million  to  be  eubaorlbed 
Initially  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  cmfA  would  levy  aaaeeaments  on  the 
regional  aaeodatlons  eet  up  under  the  bill 
for  administrative  expeneee.  Tbm  aaaeea- 
ments would  he  eo  flzed  as  to  bring  about 
the  early  retirement  of  the  Oovemment- 
held  capital  stodc  The  Initial  SI  mUilon 
stock  BUbacrlptlon  Is  to  provide  Initial  ad- 
mlnletrattve  eoqiaaaes  prtar  to  cmiAls  re- 
ceiving aaaaaaments  from  the  regkmal  aaso- 
datlons. 

The  Central  National  Mortgage  Association 
would  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Oovemora 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Piea- 
Ident  and  whoee  compensation  and  tenure 
would  be  Used  by  law. 

The  Association  would  determine  the  num- 
ber of  regional  aaaodatlons  (not  more  than 
18)  to  be  chartered,  and  It  would  have  broed 
Bupervlaory  powers  over  the  regional  aaeoda- 
tlons. 

Following  tee  chartering  of  a  regional  aa- 
aodatlon, CNICA  would  appoint  its  tempo- 
rary flve  directors  whose  tenure,  compensa- 
tion, etc..  would  be  flzed  by  CNIIA.  8ub- 
aeq[uently.  the  members  of  a  regional  asso- 
ciation would  elect  the  dlrwtors. 

Beglonal  aaeodatlons  would  be  dlsttoet 
corporate  entlUee  with  authority  to  appoint 
oOoers  and  employeea.  flz  their  oompenaa- 
tlon.  establish  branch  and  district  oOoea. 
and  have  such  other  corporate  powers  as  are 
essential  to  their  proper  functioning.  Ba- 
glonal  associations  would  be  authorlaed  to 
purehaae  from  their  members,  servloe.  or  aeU 
mortgages  on  Improved  real  eatate  located 
in  the  regions  which  they  are  authorlaed  to 
aerve. 

TiM  Central  National  Mortgage  Aaaoda- 
tlon would  flz  tbe  ci^iltal  stock  of  each  re- 
gional aseodation  at  not  lees  than  $10  mll- 
Ikm.  Stock  would  be  divided  into  sharea  of 
$100  i>ar  value  and  Issued  at  par.  Thirty 
days  after  the  stock  books  of  a  regional  aaso- 
dation  have  been  opened,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  subscribe  that  part  of 
the  stock,  up  to  $10  mlllkm,  which  has  not 
been  privately  subecribed.  Treasury  sub- 
scriptions to  tbe  stock  would  be  callable  at 
any  time  with  the  approval  of  CNMA.  Not 
less  than  one>tanth  <rf  private  subecrlptlona 
would  be  paid  in  cash  with  the  remainder 
secured  by  the  member's  note  and  payable 
in  nino  equal  annual  Inatallmants.  Theee 
notes  would  be  nonlntersat  bearing  Whan 
private  subecrlptlons  eioeed  $10  mUlion.  the 
regional  association  would  •fPHf  the  escoas 
to  the  retirement  at  par  of  the  Qovemment 


of  a 
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mortgage  oould  l»e 
or  industrial:  Ma  orlgteal  prladpal  abU- 
gsSlon  oould  not  eaeaad  $100,000.  and  M 
could  not  be  In  ezeeee  of  00  peromt  of  tba 
appraiaad  vama  of  the  ptopaity  aa  of  the 
dat*  the  mortgage  ia  pUfrHaaed  by  tba  m^ 
glonal  ataoetotlon.  TIm  mortgage  would 
have  to  ba  eeenied  by  imprcvad 
altuatad  to  tb»  region  irtHeh  the 
aaaodatlon  la  aathdrlaad  to 
mortgage  would  have  to-be  enivent  and  not 
have  more  toan  90  years  to  run  to  maaarlty. 
(Oovemment-lnauzed  mortgagee  are  aietwpt 
from  the  latter  oondltlona.) 

Regtanal  eeeorlatlotia  would  be  anthorlaBd 
to  Issue  drtDentuiee  not  wrreading  Uielr 
mortgage  portftrtlo,  capital,  and  aurplua.  Tlia 
period  and  ratea  of  the  diAMnturee  are  to  be 
aetby  toe  Central  Matloaal  Mortgage  Aaao- 
datlon. 

CNMA  would  eet  up  aonnd,  eoaaet»aUfa. 
and  rsallstle  appralaal  atandarda  basad  on 
long-range  trends,  ooata.  eamlnga,  and 
to  be  adbarad  to  by  remand 

Stodc  and  debenCuree  and  the 
therefrom  would  be  MAJaet  to  paraonal  prop- 
erty tax.  Baal  ptopeity  owned  by  re^onal 
asaodations  would  lia  aubjact  to 
but  tbe  nfglwnal  aascM  lalloiis 
would  be  tax  eaempt. 

CNMA  would  eatabUah  a  central  mortgaga 
Insuranea  fund  to  be  uaed  aa  a  revotvlag 
fimd  to  Insure  not  to  sxeesd  10  percent  of 
the  impald  principal  of  mortgagee  bald  by 
regkmal  aaanelatlona.  Por  thla, 
glonal  aball  advance  to  CNMA  not  to 
$200,000  whidh  would  be  aeenred  by  CMMA 
with  notea,  debenttuea,  or  other  obll^atlona. 
CNMA  could  make  a  prentom  ehanige  of  ona- 
tentii  of  1  percent  of  unpaid  prlndpdfr'Of 
mortgage  at  the  time  of  porstomf  by  the 
regional  aaaodatlon  (eseept  government- 
Inaured  mortgagee). 

The  UquldaUon  of  toe  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association's  oparatlona  Is  directed 
to  toe  MIL  VNMA's  stock  held  by  the  Qov- 
emraaut  would  be  retired,  tta  portfolio 
tranaf erred  to  CaOfA  or  regkmal  aaaodatlona 
aa  a  trust  account.  Regloaals  or  CNMA 
would  ba  compeneated  from  net  Income  de- 
rived tram  managHnent  and  aervloe  of  the 
portfolio  under  terma  preeerlbed  by  the 
Admtnlatrator  of  tbe  Hollaing  and 
Finance  Agency. 


Hmt  Caa  We  Compete  Wkk 
Pfepagadh? 

EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLET 


nf  TUB  BOUSB  OF  B^PBBSBHTATITBB 

Wednesdaf .  J«2y  29. 1953 

Mr.  BENTLK7.  Mr.  I^iealcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remailcs  to  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Racoso.  I  include  excerpto 
from  a  radio  program,  America's  Town 
Meeting  of  ttie  Air.  on  which  I  reoently 
appeared  as  guest  npcaker.  The  subject 
of  this  program.  July  7,  1953.  was  How 
Can  We  Compete  With  Communist 
Propaganda? 

In  dlaenaslng  this  subjeet:  Bow- Can  We 
Compete  Wlto  Conuatmlat  Ftopagandaf.  one 
Important  fact  must  be  kept  to  mind.    Tba 
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d  thm  m-iwlln  to 

Pettttea,  thMW  am 
iBdUTkhaato 
Itftair  to  latt  tat  tti*  Ooauai 


ferae  of  Ito 

throogb  iBtank  or 
•amty*  mar*  eotxvtaeko^ 
ttuok.  cwitrlgtot  party  m— ilxra. 
ip«te  ■uecwtfuHy  with  Onramunirt 
the  tTf  ol  liMimdiuU  oom- 
•amad  imact  Im  oarafvUy  ooiwklered.  Argu- 
which  aoisb*  be  uacfiU  wltb  a  Biltiah 
olJMr  eottU  IwnUy  be  uaad  wUb  a 
Bolivian  Indian  or  a  Chinw—  cooUa.  But 
•vary  tmaauat  balng  waka  traadom  In  aoma 
iaam — wbaUaar  fmadom  from  want,  (rona 
faar,  of  wbat  bare  you.  And  to  tba  extant 
tlMt  iro  can  abov  th»  basic  oppoaltton  of 
fiovtot  'w>»«T.ii»imr»  to  Xrecdooi  In  any  lOrm. 
and  to  the  extent  that  this  Oovemment 
eaa  stand  tor  tba  rights  at  fieedom  in  turn. 
to  that  extant  will  our  oppoaltlon  be  suc- 
ceaaf\il 

But  thto  doea  not  InTalve  attempting  to 
^^*<P^^^m  tbe  vorld  In  our  own  Image.  TOo 
often  In  tbe  peat  our  efforta  to  export  oa 
American  standard  of  Uving,  wittout  proper 
aducatlooal  praparatkn,  bava  arouaad  re- 
aaatmeat  and  Jealousy,  instead  of  eacitlng 
friendship  and  admiration.  If  people  have 
jfrnedran.  they  should  then  be  permitted  to 
.^valop  their  lives  and  culture  in  their  own 
vay — a  way  in  which  neither  capitalism  nor 
.socialism  may  predominate. 

Now  I  agree  that  of  course  we  should  not 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  Soviets  in  their 
nsm«T  railing  type  of  propaganda,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  our  own  information  program  stlU 
lacks  energy:  it  lacks  dynamism;  and.  most 
of  all.  I  believe  it  lacks  an  Ideology  which  we 
must  find  to  oppose  the  Ideology  of  com- 
munism. Xow,  I  also  believe  that  we  should 
tell  the  truth  about  the  United  States,  but 
I  think  it  is  more  Important  right  now  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  Soviets. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
advocating  name-calling  on  our  part  against 
the  CommiuilBts:  I  am  merely  advocating 
that  we  tell  the  truth  about  them.  They 
are  t3rrant8  and  murderers.  Just  call  them 
tyrants  and  murderers.  Just  tell  the  truth 
about  them. 

With  regard  to  our  propaganda  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  let's  first  of  all  stop  and  take 
a  look  at  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Now  I 
maintain  that  as  far  as  trying  to  tell  people 
the  truth  about  communism,  you  don't  have 
to  do  that  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain;  they  are  living  with  it  every  day, 
they  know  about  it. .  They  are  not  Interested 
in  learning  how  terrible  conununlsm  Is  and 
they  are  not  Interested  in  hearing  about  the 
atrocities  at  the  Etiiaslan  soldiers,  because, 
as  I  say,  they  are  living  with  that  dally. 

The  only  thing  that  they  are  interested 
in  is  having  some  hope  of  ultimate  freedom, 
some  hope  of  liberation,  and  that  Is  what 
our  propaganda  behind  the  Iron  Cxirtain 
must  emphaslae.  That,  I  think,  la  the  most 
important  thing  we  can  do  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  to  try  to  give  these  poor  millions 
of  people  livli^  under  Communist  doirtaa- 
tlon  aomc  hope  of  eventual  freedom,  some 
hope  <a  liberation.  Without  that  hope, 
sooner  or  later  they  will  go  down  the  drain 
and  give  up  the  hope. 

I  maintain  that  you  dont  have  to  tell  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the  truth 
about  communism.  I  maintain  that  the 
strongest  anti-Communist  in  the  world  to- 
day Is  right  where  communism  is  most 
powerful  and  if  you  held  free  electlcms  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  In  ttusee  satellite 
countries  today,  you  would  come  out  With 
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tliere  is  very  deflinftely  a  reaUu- 
tbe  true  measure  of  oiv  propaganda 
iM>w.  wtkat  onr  propaganda 
be.    Var  exampte.  I  liave  liere 
Klsenhowerli  reorganlaattrm   plan 
would,  in  effeet,  take  the  edu- 
I  kBd  inf  onnatian  prograia  outside  at 
Department  and  make  a  separate 
it.    I  have  always  maintained  that, 
dumoe.  our  information  programs 
much  more  effectivie  If  they  were 
the  cautious  attHude  of  the  BtaU 
I  am  glad  to  see  tluit  that  to 
at  the  preaent  time. 
i  alvrays  advocated  doing  our  level 
stir  up  as  axuch  trouble  and  con- 
sod  unrest  for  the  Soviets  in  the 
Lreaa  aa  poaaible.    I   believe  that 
two  purpoaes:  it  will  weaken  their 
those  countries  themselves,  and. 
4ecosid  place,  as  long  as  you  are  mak- 
for  the  Soviets  in  their  own  back- 
are  less  likely  to  be  thinking  and 
aa    attack    on    Western    Europe, 
•o  important  for  ua  to  defend. 

the  East  German   riots.   In  par- 
taught  us  one  very  iaaportant  thing 
to  that  the  Soviets  were  unable 
these  trained  German  Communist 
t>nd  soldiers  to  put  down  the  riots, 
to  call  In  their  own  i>eople.     That 
I  how  that  the  Soviets  have  realized 
far  as  relying  upon  the  governments 
the  police  and  armlea  of  those 
countries,  they  can  have  no  real 
confidence  In  them, 
the  more  often  such  a  thing  takes 
more  help  It  gives  to  our  side.    I 
1  ike  to  see  a  riot  break  out  in  every 
(k}mmunlst  country.  Just  to  see  how 
qlvlslons  the  Russians  would  have  to 
to  put  that  down,  because  althoxigh 
captxire  the  ringleaders  and  execute 
t^ere  wasnt  any  wholesale  slaughter 
ixrpulation.    because    frankly    they 

to. 
supply  the   Communist   countries 
surplus  wheat,  which  Is  at  this 
In  the  fields  due  to  the  fact  of 
storage,  for  bread  for  these  peo- 
of  making  them  feel   that  we 
feed  them  with  bullets,  would  these 
jehtnd  the  Iron  Curtain  soon  learn 
are  their  friends,  would  that  help 
the  Conununlst  propaganda? 
It    would    help    very    much    to 
oui:  cause  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
the  Russians  would  let  them  have 
we  try  to  send  them,  bxrt  I  main- 
Insist  again  that  as  far  as  all  of 
Is   concerned,   sir,   our  real   friends 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  not 
those  on  this  side  of  it.     But  I 
In  favor  If,  as  I  say,  we  can 
permission  of  the  Riiseians  to  give 
surpluses  to  those  countries  under 
I  would  certainly  be  in  favor 
step;  yes. 

do  we  do  when  the  Kremlin  and 

propaganda  happen  to  tell  the  truth 

4on)e  of  our  fallings,  such  as  racial 
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there  Is  only  one  thing  we  can  do 

la  admit  it.  but  at  the  same  time 

want  to  take  the  subject  of  racial 

impiation.  I  think  you  could  vary  well. 


that  ymi  a^w  that  ad- 
tha  traaaendoua  prograaa 
which  we  have  made  in  the  last  few  years 
in  overcomlzig  It.  And,  in  that  respect,  you 
eonU  take  the  actual  quoted  statements  of 
leadeis  of  belfa  raees,  and  I  think  that 
though  It  aOB  aatota  to  a  oertain  extent.  It 
to  rapMty  batag  oveseoine,  not  only  in  ttaa 
Horth  but  miao  In  tba  Sooth,  and.  aa  I  say. 
X  am  sure  we  would  have  ample  testimony 
to  sxibatantiate  that  from  leaders  of  both 
races. 

I  think  our  propaganda  can  be  summed  tip 
Into  two  distinct  eoneepts.  the  propaganda 
Chat  we  pot  iaaide  ttie  Curtain  and  the 
propaganda  that  we  put  outilde.  The  prop- 
aganda that  we  put  Inside  the  Cwrtaln.'as 
I  have  said  before,  aiuat  be  keynoted  to  the 
overwhelming  desire  of  the  people  back 
there,  and  that  Is  for  ultimate  hope  of  free- 
dom and  liberation. 

And  as  far  as  the  propaganda  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  outside,  the  people  tluit  we  are 
trying  to  win  aa  frlenda  and  alliea,  I  think 
tt  oould  be  simply  stated  that  our  efalef 
aim  in  propaganda  to  not  to  bother  to  taka 
time  to  defend  ourselves,  not  to  oootinually 
remain  on  the  defensive  <that  goes  hack  to 
the  old  policy  of  containment) ,  but  to  taka 
the  offensive  and  Just  tell  the  truttt  about 
the  Soviets,  because  ^u  will  find  many  more 
aatoinfosmed  peopla  about  Sovtet  Buaala  on 
thto  side  of  the  Curtain  that  you  will  find 
on  the  other  side. 

Do  you  feel  that  peopto  of  other  aatloas 
feel  that  we  are  setting  ourselves  up  aa  tha 
authorities  on  communism.  tSbat  to,  aa  to  its 
evils  and  alternatives? 

Possibly.  I  think  that  a  great  many 
oountries  beltove,  for  example,  tltat  we  have 
engaged  in  wild  goose  chases,  witch  hxuita, 
and  so  on,  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  menace 
in  our  mk^X.  I  admAt  that  there  to  a  lot 
of  feeling  on  that,  but  I  pinpoint  that  feeU 
ing  and  say  that  It  to  principally  aaoong  tha 
people  who  dont  know  what  Soviet  com- 
munism to,  such  as  the  people  of  Western 
Burope  to  a^iom  we  have  been  moet  gen- 
erous and  most  magnaninKnia  in  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  during  the  past 
few  years.  What  little  the  people  on  tha 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  know  about 
otir  own  efforta  to  counteract  the  Influence 
of  Soviet  communtom  here,  they  are  whole- 
heartedly In  agreement  wllSi.  and  I  think 
their  only  complaint  to  that  we  aren't  going 
far  enoi^h  and  fast  enou|^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXWTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ondcr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  copy  of 
letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  reply  thereto, 
.signed  by  ArUiur  S.  Flemntlxig.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilisation; 
also,  copy  of  letter  forwarded  to  me  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  ^^Ich  is  addressM  to  the 
Honorable  Sttus  Brioces,  chaliman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  letters  are  placed  in  the  Record  in 
the  order  enumerated  above: 
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OoHoaxBS  or  tbx  Vmrta  Sra'caB, 

HooBi  or  Banxaswranvas, 
WoMhiTigton.  D.  C.  Jul^  24.  1$S3. 

The  PaxsroiKT, 

The  White  House.  Washtngton.  D.  O. 

DxAX  Ifa.  PaaaiDKMT:  The  Senate  commit- 
tee rider  to  the  Defenaa  Department  appro- 
prUtion,  found  <m  page  SB,  between  lines  16 
snd  20.  reads  as  foUowa: 

"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  thto  act  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  under  any  contract  without 
regard  to  the  proviaions  of  Uw  reUting  to 
the  making,  performance,  amendment,  and 
modification  of  contracts,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  or  preventing  economic  dtoloca- 
Uons." 

Thto  appropriation  rider  will  in  effect  pre- 
vent the  Defense  Department  from  giving 
consideration  to  the  economic  conditions  of 
an  area  In  awarding  contracts.  Under  the 
present  plan  of  operations,  the  Defense  De- 
partment may  negotiate  a  contract  with  any 
supplier  in  an  area  that  has  been  certified 
as  a  lat>or-surpIus  area,  provided  that  a  bid 
has  been  submitted  on  the  procurement  pro- 
posal In  an  amoiuit  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent above  the  low  bidder.  However,  the 
contract  may  not  be  awarded  at  a  higher 
figure  than  that  of  the  successful  bidder. 
This  policy  allows  the  Defense  Department 
to  award  contracts  In  those  areas  which  have 
a  surplxis  labor  supply  or  an  unemployment 
rate  of  more  than  6  percent.  If  the  success- 
ful bidder  to  located  in  a  labor-surplus  area, 
he  will  obtain  the  contract,  but  as  to  ofttlmes 
the  case,  if  he  to  located  in  the  area  with 
a  tight  labor  market,  the  bid  would  be 
awarded  on  a  negotiated  basto  to  suppliers 
in  labor-surpliis  areas  at  no  increased  cost  to 
the  Government. 

Thto  plan  to  prevent  dtolocation  of  labor 
at  no  Increased  cost  to  the  Government  to 
not  only  sound  but  highly  desirable.  The 
legislation  (and  thto  amounts  to  legislation 
in  an  appropriation  bill)  prohibiting  the 
policy  of  placing  defense  contracts  in  labor- 
surplus  area  by  negotiation  coxild  be  very 
disastrous  if  a  crtoto  should  arise  requiring 
a  rapid  expanaion  of  our  defense  program. 
It  to  not  only  possible — it  to  probable — that 
the  successful  bidders  on  these  contracts  will 
be  concentrated  In  those  areas  with  a  tight 
labor  market  or  even  a  shortage  of  labor. 
If  It  should  become  necessary  to  expand  our 
defense  program,  we  would  find  that  housing 
shortages  and  the  related  problems  of  tight- 
labor-market  areas  prevented  the  expansion 
of  the  extotlng  contracts  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  accept  high  bids  from  areas 
which  had  neither  trained  organizations  nor 
workers  for  the  economical  production  of 
defense  needs. 

In  the  event  thto  amendment  becomes  the 
law.  an  unexpected  cristo  would  make  It  nec- 
essary that  an  emergency  session  of  Congress 
be  convened  to  remove  thto  restriction  from 
the  Defense  Approprtotlons  Act.  We  are  all 
making  every  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
defense  program,  but,  to  me,  thto  amendment 
to  designed  to  Increase  the  long-run  cost  of 
the  Defense  Department  operations.  Not 
only  will  it  increase  the  doUars-and-cents 
cost  of  thto  operation  but  it  will  also  tend  to 
increase  the  economic  dtolocation  of  Indus- 
try. The  most  important  intangible  in  the 
long-run  defense  program  to  experienced  or- 
ganizations with  a  nucleus  of  trained  work- 
ers In  labor-surplus  areas.  The  country  can- 
not retain  Its  economic  health  if  there  to  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  the  defense  program 
with  certain  groups  or  In  tight-labor-market 
areas.  The  current  policy  of  the  Defense 
Deptutment  has  been  entirely  successful  in 
ito  program  to  allocate  the  defense  contraeta 
so  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  labor 
shortages  and,  to  a  small  extent  at  least, 
relieve  unemployment  in  the  labor-surplus 
areas.  Thto  to  clearly  Illustrated  by  the  data 
on  pages  9499-9500  of  the  OowQaaasxoMAi. 
RacoKD  of  July  22,  1963. 


There  are  nam  U  certified  labar-surfdus 
areas  in  the  ooimtry  with  a  tendency  toward 
concentration  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  also  widely  scattered,  in- 
cluding at  least  1  in  Waahington,  2  each  in 
Indiana  and  North  Carolina,  and  3  in  West 
Virginia.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
labor-surplus  areas  that  have  not  been  cer- 
tified as  such  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation due  to  a  lack  of  facilltiea.  These  In- 
clude at  least  1  each  in  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
and  Pennsylvanto.  2  in  North  Carolina,  and 
S  in  West  Vlrglnto.  During  the  past  13 
months,  no  less  than  28  labor-surplus  areas 
have  been  removed  from  that  classification. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  Defense  Department  policy  was  a 
major  factor  In  reducing  the  unemployment 
in  these  28  tobor -surplus  areas  which  were 
concentrated  In  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  covmtry,  but  Included  such  communities 
as  Joplln,  Mo.,  and  La  Crosse,  Wto.  Of  the 
26  group  rv  areas  still  classified  as  critical, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  the  largest  city,  but  a 
nvunber  of  good -sized  cities  such  as  Ashe- 
vllle,  N.  C:  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  country 
will  be  best  served  If  the  Defense  Department 
to  encouraged  to  place  its  procurement  con- 
tracts In  labor-surplus  communities,  so  long 
as  it  can  do  so  without  increaaing  the  dol- 
lars-and-cents  cost  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Thto  rider  was  not  included  In  the 
bill  which  I  supported  a^en  passed  by  the 
Hotise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Caax.  D.  PxaKnts, 
Jfember  o/  Congrea*. 

KxacuTivK  Omcs  or  tbz  Paxsumrr, 
Ornca  or  DxrKNsx  Mobu^ization, 

Washington.  July  28, 1953. 
Hon.  Caxl  D.  PzaKQfs, 

Bouae  of  Repretentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  CoKOXEasMAK  PxsxiMs :  TtM  President 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
July  24  relative  to  the  language  which  was 
included  in  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill  by  the  Senate  committee,  and 
wlilch  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  De- 
fense Department  from  living  consideration 
to  the  economic  conditions  of  an  area  in 
awarding  contracts. 

I  am  enclosing  with  thto  letter  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Honorabie 
Sttles  Bamoxs,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Thto  letter  states 
the  administration  position  on  thto  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

ASTHXTX  8.  PLxacMnre, 
_  Director, 

JULT  31,  1958. 
Hon.  Sttus  Bamexs, 

United  States  Senate. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Dxaa  SxNAToa  Bamoxs :  I  am  Informed  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
amended  section  643  of  the  Department  of 
Defenae  Approprtotlons  Act  (H.  R  6909).  as 
follows: 

-Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
^>prc^n1ated  by  thto  act  shall  be  avaitoble  for 
expenditure  under  any  contract  without  re- 
gard to  the  provtolons  of  law  relating  to  the 
making,  performance,  amendment,  and.  mod- 
ication  of  contracts,  for  the  purpose  of  cor« 
recting  or  preventing  economic  dislocatlona." 

The  Department  of  Defense,  through  its 
procurement,  construction,  and  other  ex- 
penditures, has  a  very  algniflcant  impact  on 
the  American  economy.  During  and  since 
World  War  II  the  Government  has  issued 
various  policies  designed  to  assure  that  the 
Federal  procurement  agencies  would  take 
cognizance  of  manpower  supply  factors  in 
the  dtotrlbutlon  of  contracts.  These  policies 
have  sought  to  discourage  placing  additional 


ccmtraets  or  faeUities  In  tight  labor  maikei 
areas  and  to  encourage  making  the  best  \ise 
of  areas  where  labor  akllto  and  manufactur- 
ing facilities  are  in  surplus  supply.  Enclosed 
to  a  statement  summarizing  various  past  and 
preaent  policies  in  thto  connection. 

One  of  the  policies  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  conunlttee  amendment  to 
Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4.  whidi  was 
Issued  by  my  predecessor  in  thto  OOoe,  the 
Honorable  Charles  B.  Wilson,  on  February 
7,  1952.  Thto  policy  makes  possible  the 
placement  of  negotiated  contracts  in  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus  by  permitting 
firms  located  there  to  nuitch  the  best  price 
obtainable  elsewhere.  Since  March  1952. 
more  than  $62  million  of  Defenae  Depart- 
ment procurement  has  been  awarded  to 
these  areas  as  a  direct  reault  of  the  policy. 
Thto  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Defense 
Department's  total  procurement  over  thto 
period  of  time.  It  has,  however,  been  of 
real  asstotanee  to  these  conununities.  Thto 
asstotance  to  areas  of  substantial  tobor  sur- 
plus costs  the  Government  nothing  in  prices 
of  materlato  prociu«d.  Although  thto  policy 
doea  entail  some  additional  administrative 
costs,  we  believe  they  are  Justified  by  tlie 
accompltohments  of  the  policy  in  making 
better  use  of  manpower  and  production  re- 
som-ces  and  in  assisting  distressed  oom« 
munities. 

Critics  of  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4 
have  pointed  out  that  thto  policy  author- 
izes the  payment  of  price  dlfferentiato.  I 
feti  very  strongly  that  the  Government 
should  procure  goods  and  services  at  the 
lowest  prices  obtainable.  Throughout  the 
extotence  of  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4, 
price  dlfferentiato  have  never  been  author- 
ized or  used.  Because  of  my  strong  (^>posi- 
tion  to  their  use,  and  to  assure  that  Defense 
Manpower  Policy  No.  4  wiU  not  be  uUliaed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  Government  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  the  goods  it  procxires 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  I  have 
aaked  for  the  prepcuntlon  of  an  amendment 
to  Defenae  Manpower  Policy  No.  4  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  price  dlfferentiato  and  I  plaa 
to  Issue  thto  amendment  ahortly. 

We  in  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
have  continually  endeavored  to  assure  that 
the  available  manpower  and  production  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  are  utilized  with 
maximum  efficiency.  I  consider  it  essential 
that  the  needed  administrative  flexibility 
be  retained  to  enable  continuance  of 
policies,  such  as  Defense  Manpower  Polley 
No.  4.  designed  to  achieve  tlito  objective. 

We  hope,  thesefore,  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  643  of  H.  &.  6060  will 
be  deleted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AxTBua  8.  FLxmcnra,  - 

IMreetor. 


ILR.2 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  HXW  TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  a 
statement  of  July  25  by  the  Honorable 
Clark  HomiAN,  of  Michigan,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee's  action  in 
reporting  out  my  bill.  H.  R.  2.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  tbaak  Mr.  Hoft- 
KAN  for  his  active  support  of  this  bill,  u 
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well  as  that  «l  thoee  members  of  the 
committee  who  voted  to  report  It. 

The  above-mentioned  statement  fol- 
lows: 

ICr.  HofTMAW,  lUpubllean.  of  lilchlg»n. 
ebalnnan  of  tbe  Houm  Committee  on  Ck>v- 
•mment  Operatioas,  announced  today  that 
thr  committee,  after  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration, reported  favorably  to  the  House 
H.  R.  a,  by  Mr.  Oovokks,  Bepubllcan,  of  New 
Tork. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  limit  expendi- 
tures to  the  amount  of  funds  available.  In 
other  words,  to  make  and  keep  the  Nation 
financially  sound  and  thereby  eliminate  in- 
flation-creating deficit  financing,  except  in 
time  of  declared  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House. 

enactment  of  limitation  legislation  of  this 
kind,  other  than  a  drastic  cut  in  appropria- 
tions and  spending,  is  the  only  .^alternative  at 
this  critical  time  to  the  raising  of  the  debt 
limit,  increasing  taxes  and.  even  though 
taxes  are  increased,  continuing  large  deficits 
which  inevitably  will  bring  inflation  and 
complete  destruction  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  Members  of  the  House  be  giv- 
en an  opportunity  to  choose  between  this 
constructive  approach  and  the  other  destruc- 
tive alternative  of  higher  debt  limits,  infla- 
tion and  increased  taxes. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  majority  leadership 
and  the  Rules  Committee  will  give  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  Mr.  Covdxkt's  bill 
before  the  close  of  this  session. 

The  bill  was  three  times  considered  by  o\ir 
committee.  It  was  enthusiastically  support- 
ed at  the  public  hearings  by  an  Impressive 
array  of  distinguished  witnesses,  including 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Bennlon.  executive  director,  Wyoming 
Taxpayers  Association;  Mr.  Oarth  A.  Shoe- 
maker, president.  Citizens  Public  Expendi- 
tures Survey,  Inc.,  of  New  Tork  State:  Mr. 
N(»inan  MacDonald,  executive  director,  Mas- 
sachusetts Federation  of  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Swing  Pyeatt, 
Searcy,  Ark.,  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Anierican  Bankers  Association: 
Mr.  George  E.  Strlngfellow,  president.  New 
Jersey  Taxpayers  Association — Mr.  Strlngfel- 
low's  statement  was  presented  by  Mr.  Carl- 
ton Tilllnghast,  executive  vice  president. 
New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association — and 
many  others. 

The  bill  was  also  endorsed  in  principle  by 
Lewis  Douglas,  former  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 


Air  Valaerability  Skifts  Grimly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAurouna 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVS8 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing important  and  timely  column  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  July  26.  It  merits  care- 
ful study.  The  facts  disclosed  further 
emphasize  the  serious  rtslcs  Secretary 
Wilson  is  taking  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States: 

Mattzb  or  Pact 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

An  VTrunxABnjTT  shitts  omncLT 

Pairly  hard  evidence  is  now  available  that 
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it  Is  known  that  the  Impor- 
of    aviation    factories    in    the 
of    Moecow,   which   formerly 
the  MIG-IS,  have  now  been  con- 
ntxiuction  of  a  new  Soviet  fighter, 
strongly  suggests  that  this  new 
'rhich  is  now  in  mass  production, 
and  all-vraather  fighter  for  the 
Soviet  Air  Defense  Command, 
is  important  were  always  news, 
foregoing   small,    dry   paragraphs 
elght-colimin     headlines     in 
newspapers.    They   have,   at  any 
intimate  meaning  for  every 
the  United  States. 
]  aragraph   1   above,  a  debate  has 
on  ever  since   1951,   when  the 
of  the  new  Soviet  strategic  bomber 
at  the  Moscow  air  show.     The 
^as  whether  type  31,  as  this  single 
named,  presaged  or  did  not  pre- 
effort  to  turn  out  an  aircraft 
to  our  B-36. 
intelligence    experts    forecast    that 
would  be  in  quantity  produc- 
year,  after  the  usual  interval  for 
improving  the  prototype.    But 
with  its  custonuu>y  reckless 
about  Soviet    deficiencies,   main- 
forecast  was  quite  groundless, 
almost  certain  that  the  forecast 
true.    The   new   Soviet   strategic 
known  to  exist.    There  is  every 
believe,  in  addition,  that  it  is  be- 
in  quantity. 

of  these  particular  facts  is 

e.    The  new  bomber  has  ap- 

the  range  and  weight-carrying 

of  the  American  B-36,  which 

of  our  own  strategic  air  arm. 
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The  Air  Force  was  still  reluctant  to  face 
the  facts,  but  an  interserrlce  agreement  was 
reached,  nonetheless,  that  Soviet  night  fight- 
er production  was  on  the  way. 

The  conversion  of  the  Moscow  factories 
obviously  provides  the  missing  piece  in  this 
particular  pusBle.  Analysts  who  are  not 
warped  by  service  special  interests  give  the 
odds  at  approximately  4  to  1  that  the  con- 
version is  being  made  to  produce  the  new 
night  fighter. 

The  capacity  of  the  Moscow  air  complex 
Is  very  large.  Thtis  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  the  3,000  to  4,000  MIG-15s  which  now 
constitute  the  Soviet  home  defense  force  will 
be  replaced  with  the  new  night  and  all- 
wear'  ^r  fighter,  with  Its  air-borne  tracking 
radar,  within  2  years  or  a  little  more. 

Suni  up  these  facts.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
vulnerability  of  this  country  is  sgain  increas- 
ing, by  another  quantum  Jump.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  again  being  lessened:  the  deter- 
rent value  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command  is 
being  reduced:  and  thus  this  kind  of  pro- 
tection Is  also  weakening.  These  are  trends 
about  which  no  sane  American  can  be  com- 
placent. 
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second  of  the  foregoing  Items, 
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How  To  Make  a  Gestapo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

ow  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Thursday.  July  16. 1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  by  a  distinguished  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal  American: 
iNvxsnoATioivs :  How  To  Maks  a  OcsTAro 
(By  E.  P.  Tompkins) 

Senator  Motraowxr,  of  Oklahoma,  supports 
the  heresy  that  the  FBI  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  congressional  committees  in  the 
investigation  of  subversive  activities.  In  a 
speech,  be  said: 

"Evidence  gathered  by  the  FBI  has  r«« 
suited  in  convictions  of  Communist  leaders, 
agents,  and  spies,  instead  of  charges  from 
the  (»mmittee  rooms  and  the  Senate  floor.** 

The  Senator,  a  professional  New  Dealer, 
Is  plainly  opposed  to  "McCarthylsm."  So 
are  the  Conununists  and  their  FeUow  Trav- 
elers. Yet  actually,  the  Stalinists  and  8ta« 
llnolds  hate  and  fear  the  FBI.  They  do  not 
really  want  to  expand  Its  siirvelllance.  They 
simply  want  to  stop  the  damaging  disclose 
ures  of  Commxinlst  infiltration  fostered  by 
the  New  Deal. 

m's  acAjo*  PUTT 

The  Stalinists  and  Stallnoids  know  that 
Congressional  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  are  wholly  unlike  and 
wholly  unrelated  to  Federal  prosecutions 
under  the  criminal  laws,  wherein  the  FBI 
is  concerned.  They  know  that  the  purpose 
of  a  congressional  investigation  is  to  get 
information,  some  of  which  shoxild  be 
publicized,  while  the  major  duty  of  the  FBI 
is  to  collect  legal  evidence  of  criminality, 
which  must  necesscurily  remain  secret  untU 
it  is  legally  utilized.  Such  other  tasks  as 
the  FBI  performs  are  merely  collateral. 

In  sum.  Congress  acts  preventively,  with 
legislative  authority.  But  the  function  of 
the  FBI  is  punitive,  in  the  enforcement  of 
laws  enacted  by  Congress.  Hence  the 
Stallnoid  plea  that  Congress  abdicate  its 
constitutional  responsibility  to  a  bureaucracy 
la  the  executive   branch  is  a  hypocritical 
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gubterfoge  to  roppre—  congressional  exposes 
of  Stallnoid  actlvlUea. 

Moreover,  any  merger  at  eivtl  Inquiries 
with  the  piocessss  of  crtmlnal  proaecutions 
would  bring  upon  us  the  germinal  element  of 
the  vilest  feature  of  totaUtarlanlam — a  state 
poUoe. 

Once  commenced,  such  an  institution 
would  inevitably  expand  itself.  Zealous  in- 
quisitors, with  power  to  make  arrests  on  sus. 
plcion,  would  And  ways  to  evade  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  Lenin's  phrase, 
would  ♦•wither  away." 

nW  OBAI.  LAW 

Perhaps  Senator  MomtOMST  recalls  that  the 
New  Deal  put  on  the  statute  books  a  law 
which  could  give  terrible  strength  to  an 
American  Gestapo. 

This  enactment  created  the  crime  of  *^f  alse 
swearing."  It  resembled  the  law  against 
perjury,  but  differed  from  It  in  two  respects. 
Perjtiry  was  punishable  by  95,000  fine  or  8 
years'  imprisonment.  The  New  Deal  law 
made  the  fine  for  "false  swearing"  $10,000 
and  the  prison  term  10  years.  Also,  the  New 
Deal  law  could  be  Invoked  where  the  perjury 
law  could  not — for  making  a  "false  state- 
ment," under  certain  conditions,  to  an  in- 
quiring Federal  agent. 

The  law  was  applied  In  World  War  n  In 
some  Nazi  espionage  eases,  with  grand  Jtiry 
indictments,  and  its  constitutionality  was 
never  properly  tested.  The  same  device 
could  be  utilized  by  an  American  Gestapo  to 
catch  Communists  as  weU  as  Fascists,  and 
persoiks  who  are  neither  could  be  entrapped. 

The  FBI  itself  does  not  want  to  become 
a  Gestapo. 

But  such  a  role  could  be  Imposed  upon 
It.  or  some  successor  organization.  If  we 
should  have  very  many  Man  Momtoinrrs  in 
Washington. 


Ad^ss  Before  tbe  Amcricaa  Lcfioa  Dis- 
trict CMTcntioa  m  (hnd.  Hick,  Jnc 
28,  1K3 


EXTENSION  OP  RElifARSS 


HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLET 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSBNTATIVSB 
Wednesday.  July  29, 1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GBXssiOMAL  Rboobd  Appendix,  I  wish  to 
Insert  the  following  address  which  I  de- 
livered before  the  American  Legion  Dis- 
trict ConvenUon  In  Ovid,  Mich.,  on  June 
28, 1953: 

Commander,  members  of  the  American 
Legion  in  the  eighth  district  of  Michigan. 
I'm  very  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing your  district  convention  again — ' 
many  of  you  here  today  probably  recall  my 
last  appearance  before  you  to  talk  about  the 
menace  of  communism  and  its  subversive 
elements  in  our  midst.  A  lot  of  water  has 
gone  under  the  bridge  since  then.  Here  at 
home  we  have  a  new  Bepubllcan  administra- 
tion and  a  new  Bepubllcan  Congress.  On 
the  international  scene,  Soviet  Russia  has 
a  new  administration,  or  ruling  triumvirate, 
at  least  that  la  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
situation.  Rumblings  of  discontent  are 
heard  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
indeed,  open  revolt  has  broken  out  in  east- 
ern Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  Korea, 
we  are  still  tottering  on  the  delicate  ap- 
proaches to  a  truce,  after  2  long  years  of 
negotiations.  Just  when  peace  seemed  with- 
in our  grasp,  a  new  f  \ise  has  been  lit,  and 


the  wliole  peninsula  threatens  to  exploda 
as  violently  as  before. 

Among  these  uncertainties  at  war  and 
peace,  certain  iMsie  problems  remain  and 
continue  to  grow,  the  inevitability  of  an  in- 
creasing veteran  population,  tiie  »«"T>nmic 
dangers  of  continued  deficit  financing  and 
unbalanced  bttdgets,  excess  Government 
spending  and  consequent  Inability  to  re- 
duce taxes.  All  of  these  are  Interrelated: 
they  all  bear  on  the  subject  of  this  talk  to 
you  today,  appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
espedaUy  in  the  field  of  hospitalization  and 
medical  care. 

It  ssems  to  me  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  mistmderstandtng  on  what  Congress 
wanted  to  do.  and  has  done  with  veterans 
appropriations  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
I  know  that  many  of  thoee  people  who 
wrote  me  while  the  VA  bll:  was  under  con- 
sideration In  committee,  and  even  before 
then,  were  under  the  impression  that  Con- 
gress was  alKmt  to  close  thoxjsands  and  thou- 
sands of  additional  beds,  and  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  a  deep-dyed  plot  under- 
foot to  scuttle  most  of  the  VA  hospital  pro- 
gram. Of  oovirse,  I  haven't  been  the  direct 
target  of  any  of  theee  chargee,  nMml>ers  of 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  In- 
dependent Offloes  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Bepresentative  John 
Phuxifs,  of  California,  have  had  to  meet 
and  refute  the  bulk  of  these  assertions.  But 
aU  of  us  in  Congress  received  many  letters, 
and  all  of  us  followed  this  highly  important 
appropriations  bill  very  closely. 

I  can  say  with  complete  certainty  that  I 
have  received  as  many,  if  not  more,  letters 
from  home  on  this  subject  as  I  have  on  any 
other  topla 

So  It  to  only  natural  that  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  today  about  our  veterans  program 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  what  has  been 
said  about  it,  what  I  think  about  it.  and 
what  the  Congress  has  provided  for,  or  not 
provided  for.  in  the  VA  appropriations  bill 
which  passed  the  House  on  June  18.  and  to 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate.  Time 
permitting.  I  also  want  to  mention  some- 
thing about  the  hospital  situation  in  Mich- 
igan, which  I'm'  sorry  to  say.  U  a  subject 
that  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  par- 
tisan politics  In  recent  months.  But  first, 
let's  look  at  the  Veterans'  Admintotratlon 
program  for  1954,  and  see  if  we  can  clarify 
some  of  the  misconceptions  which  have 
arisen  as  the  result  of  well-meaning  fervor 
and  unfoimded  fear  that  vital  items  would 
be  "meat-axed"  in  the  general  economy  drive 
to  which  our  new  Bepubllcan  admintotra- 
tlon and  Congress  to  pledged. 

The  man  who  has  had  the  responsibility 
for  steering  the  VA  program  through  Con- 
gress thto  year.  Representative  Johm  Phillips, 
chairman  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  has  been  pictured 
by  some  of  the  xxxcxe  fervent  as  a  knlf e-wield- 
Ing  Scrooge  who  couldn't  wait  to  see  thou- 
sands of  disabled  veterans  turned  out  into  the 
streets  to  shift  for  themselves.  Among  other 
things,  he  has  been  called  an  enemy  of  the 
Republic,  an  econo-mlser  (%>elled  m-1-s-e-r). 
and  chairman  of  the  "committee  for  the 
prevention  at  treatment  for  veterans."  All 
of  thto,  I  beltove.  has  been  highly  unfair  to 
Mr.  PBnxire,  and  a  close  examination  of  thto 
year's  legislation  will  show  us  why.  The 
vilification  began  on  Afnll  1  when  Mr. 
Phillips  arose  In  the  House  to  give  the  com- 
mittee's reasons  for  believing  that  certain 
reductions  vrere  in  order  thto  year,  especially 
with  regard  to  elimination  of  surpluses  un- 
expended from  previous  apivoprtotlons.  and 
abuses  prevalent  in  the  non-servlce-conneet- 
ed  hospitalization  program.  Concerning  the 
latter,  Mr.  Phuxips  cited  some  figures  taken 
from  a  General  Accotintlng  Office  report 
showing  that  In  some  600  non-servloe-con- 
nected  cases  whkOx  had  been  Investigated,  it 
was  revealed  that  330  of  the  patlenU  had 


Ineomes  ranging  from  94.000  to  080,000  a 
yesr.  Twenty-flve  of  tbsse  veterans  were 
shown  to  own  property  valued  from  $30,000 
to  $600,000.  Tet.  thess  same  men  had  si^^ied 
affidavits  swearing  that  they  were  indigent, 
and  could  not  pay  a  cent  for  their  hospital 
expenses.  Some  of  you  who  wrote  ms  letters 
thto  year  on  the  VA  budget  probably  recall 
my  telling  you  about  thto  report.  It  was  a 
completely  authenticated  document  Issued 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  has 
no  connection  with  Congress  whatever.  Tet. 
following  Oongressman  PBnxirs'  revelation 
of  thto  report  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  be 
was  branded  a  liar  by  a  lesMling  national 
veterans'  publication.  Thto  publieation  aald 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Congressman's  oOloe  or  i&e  committee  staff 
to  sift  through  the  40.000  case  flies  which 
were  checked.  Tet  be  explained  right  in 
hto  speech  that  neither  hto  oOoe  nor  hto  cocn- 
mittee  had  made  the  stu-vey.  That  Is  Just 
one  of  the  many  instances  when  the  facts 
were  distorted  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
crucify  Bepresentative  Philups.  Probably 
one  of  hto  most  controversial  statements  was 
in  the  form  of  a  question — those  of  you  who 
followed  the  budget  preparation  closely  thto 
spring  will  recall  that  question,  and  I  admit 
inserting  It  in  some  of  my  letters  to  you 
folks,  because  I  thought  it  vras  a  good  on* 
then,  and  I  still  think  it  to  approfviate.  Mr. 
Phillips  said,  and  I  quote,  "It  to  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  vre  have  appropriated 
enough.  Wc  have  always  appropriated  wlth» 
out  hesitation  and  without  limitation  fur  the 
veterans  of  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion to,  "How  much  to  enough?"* 

We  had  thto  question  forcibly  brought 
home  to  us  a  few  weeks  later  when  the  Mich- 
igan congressional  delegation  met  with  Gen. 
Carl  Gray,  then  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone, 
the  VA  medical  director.  Tlitey  admitted 
that  with  the  surplus  of  from  $6^  to  $8^ 
million  they  would  have  on  June  80,  the 
supplemental  1963  appropriations  offered  by 
Bepresentative  Tsaoxjs  earlier  thto  year  would 
have  done  nothing  more  than  to  add  another 
$10  milUon  on  top  of  the  existing  surplus. 
Some  appropriations  experts  have  predicted 
that  the  VA  will  have  $13  milUon  of  unex- 
pended balances  on  Jime  30,  so  that  the  sur- 
pliis  with  the  Teague  amendment  would 
have  been  $23  million.  Certainly  rm  sure 
you  will  agree  that  if  the  VA  has  empty  beds, 
it  isn't  because  they  havent  had  the  money 
to  hire  personnel  to  staff  scnne  of  these  beds 
and  begin  filling  them  up  with  waiting  vet- 
erans. 

TbiM  whole  problem  of  closed  beds  has  been 
the  main  point  of  contention  during  pre- 
paration of  the  1964  VA  budget.  I  beUeva 
that  the  attempt  to  solve  It  in  thto  year's 
legislation  to  quite  sensible,  in  view  of  tha 
previous  mismanagement  of  funds  which 
were  siqq^xwedly  earmarked  specifically  for 
operation  of  hospital  beds.  The  House-ap- 
proved bill  now  provides  that  the  money 
allotted  for  beds  be  tied  directly  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  beds  which  the  VA  has  sakt 
tfyej  could  possibly  activate  and  staff  la 
fiscal   1964— that   is.   114.316. 

The  provision  which  ties  the  money  to  tha 
beds  reqiilres  that  if  a  lesser  number  to  pro- 
vided by  the  VA,  such  ai^Mopriatlons  shall 
Ise  expended  odIj  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  beds  staffed  and  operated.  You 
know,  thto  to  the  first  year  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  secured  the  VA's 
opinion  on  how  many  beds  they  could 
operate.  In  previous  years,  I  understand 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  set 
a  money  figure  based  on  their  own  estimated 
ntunber  of  beds,  mxiltlplied  by  the  estimated 
costs  of  opwatlng  those  beds.  But  the  VA 
figure  which  was  used  thto  year  was  taken 
from  allowances  for  actxial  dates  of  (^>en- 
Ing  new  beds:  including  the  probabili^  of 
getting  the  doctors,  denttots,  nurses,  and 
all  other  personnel  required  for  a  balanced 
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hospital  staff.  Oa  the  ezperlfloea  of  tho 
VA  that  aTen«e  occupancy  of  these  beds  will 
bs  about  90  perosnt.  the  VA  set  this  fl«ur« 
at  103,000  beds,  and  then  calculated  that 
$556  mllUon  would  be  needed  for  their 
maintenance  and  oi>eratlon.  The  Com- 
mittee, ander  the  direction  of  the  "In- 
famous" Mr.  PasixiM.  accepted  the  VA  esti- 
mate In  its  entirely.  Conseqviently,  be- 
cause of  the  "tle-ln"  provision,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  VA's  own  figures,  there  will 
be  more  beds  and  more  patients  taken  care 
Of  this  coming  fiscal  year  than  ever  before 
In  VA  history.  The  tddS  mllUon  Item  lumps 
together  the  general  medical  and  siirglcal, 
neuropsychlatrlc  and  TB  hospitals,  and  the 
total  figure  exceeds  former  President  Tru- 
man's original  budget  estimate  by  $6  million. 
It  is  981  million  more  than  the  yeterans 
expected  to  receive  on  the  basis  of  the  revised 
budget  estimate  prep<u«d  under  tba 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Without  delving  into  ancient  history  too 
deeply,  I'd  lllce  to  show  the  kind  of  diver- 
sion or  "side  tracking"  of  VA  funds  which 
the  new  "tle-ln"  provision  for  beds  will 
avoid.  In  fiscal  1953.  the  VA.  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Itself,  chose  to  Increase 
salaries  to  a  total  of  97,600.000.  when  this 
amount  alone  wo\ild  have  kept  open  all  the 
beds  on  the  published  list.  A  reduction  of 
only  3,000  employees,  not  touching  the  hos- 
pitals at  all,  would  have  provided  that 
amoimt  of  money,  without  any  other  reduc- 
tions or  economies.  From  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  which  Congreos  gave 
the  VA  In  response  to  a  specific  re- 
quest to  open  more  beds  last  February,  not 
$1  was  tised  for  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  given  to  the  VA.  One  million  dol- 
lars was  used  to  start  building  the  stafffi 
for  hospitals  not  yet  open,  and  the  remain- 
ing 94  million  was  transferred  to  the  out- 
patient dental  program,  which  already  had. 
at  that  time,  a  Isalance  of  over  95  million. 
(Incidentally,  the  Congressman  from  Grand 
Rapids,  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Bepresentative  Gkbalo  Foao,  recently  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  provide  a  "cut-off 
dats"  of  2  years  from  time  of  discharge  for 
nonservloe-connected  outpatient  dental 
care.) 

The  new  House-approved  VA  bill  Includes 
over  930,500,000  for  contract  hospitalization, 
an  Increase  of  almost  93  million  from  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion. This  is  becaxjse  Congress  feels  that 
it  will  be  an  economy  to  contract  for  vacant 
beds  In  other  Federal  hospitals  rather  than 
btiild  more  VA  hospitals  at  an  approximate 
eost  of  930,000  a  bed.  Where  there  are  beds 
available  in  Army.  Navy,  and  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals,  the  new  bill  authorizes 
and  directs  the  VA  to  make  iise  of  such 
facilities.  The  bill  does  Include,  though, 
an  amount  of  almost  949  million  for  con- 
struction of  hospital  and  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities, which  Congress  felt  was  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  promoting  the  construction  of 
neuropsychlatrlc  hospitals.  The  figure  men- 
tioned Includes  over  933  million  for  a  new 
1,000-bed  hospital  at  San  Francisco,  over  920 
million  for  a  new  1,000-bed  hospital  at 
Topeka,  Kans.,  and  95  million  for  extension 
Of  existing  facilities  at  Houston.  Tex. 

In  addition,  the  NP  hospital  at  Los  An- 
geles, now  imder  construction,  should  be 
completed  by  August  1954,  and  one  in  Cleve- 
land should  be  under  construction  before 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  "That's  Just 
fine."  you  are  probably  asking,  "but  what 
about  Michigan,  and  oxii  TB  beds  at  the 
Dearborn  Hospital?"  I'm  coming  to  that  In 
Jxist  a  moment,  but  If  you'll  bear  with  me, 
I'd  like  to  clarify  a  few  more  points  In  the 
1954  veterans  appropriations  bill.  The 
total  amount  authorlxed  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  this  bill  Is  94.00e.S35,2M 
for  all  of  the  different  benefits  and  func- 
tions. This  U  a  reduction  of  91S6,Se8,aB6 
from  the  .953  appropriation,  and  9546379.- 
«M  IMS  th^  the  revised  budget  asthnata 
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many  Congressmen  have  ques- 
wh4ther  the  Govenunen^  can  afford 
free  hospitalization  and  treat- 
veterans  for  nonservlce  conditions 
t4  inslllectomy,  appendectomy,  her- 
so  forth,  there  have  been  no 
the  new  bill  with  regard  to  treat- 
these   conditions.     In   order    to 
tbuses  mentioned  previously,  the 
Committee      had     recom- 
provislon  authorizing  the  VA  to 
any  non-servlce-oonnected  vet- 
statement  of  inability  to  pay  his  hos- 
costs,  where  reason  existed  to 
acciutusy  of  such  statement,  and 
Administrator   was  to   make 
to  collect  from  any  veteran  hos- 
»u-ed  for,  or  treated  for  a  non- 
disability  according  to  the 
he  veteran  to  pay  for  It.    Several 
objected  to  the  latter  pro- 
;he  grounds  that  It  would  encour- 
<  "eterans  than  ever  before  to  come 
hoi  pltals  and  thua  foster  socialized 
md  before  debate  on  the  bill  had 
In  the  House,  both  the  col- 
prfvlslon  and  the  Investigatory  au- 
were  stricken  from  t^blll.     So 
of  our  non-servlce-coiJBActed  leg- 
exactly  the  same  now  as  It  has 
past — free  hospitalization  is  still 
all  those  who  can  prove  they  are 
hat  they  have  an   ailment,   and 
,hey  sign  an  aflldavlt  of  indigency, 
vote  was  taken  on  the  fioor  to 
the   Investigating   authorization 
iervlce-connected    Indigency    afll- 
^oted  to  leave  It  In.  but  we  were 
to  179. 
on  the  following  vote  for  pas- 
bill,  I  voted  to  accept  all  of  the 
reconunendatlons    In    their 
That  final  vote  was  394  to  2,  with 
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I  don't  approve  of  the  law  as  It 
to  read  in  regard  to  the  non-serv- 
affldavits     of    indigency.    It 
VA  to  look  back  of  this  affidavit 
Inhere  they  believe  there  Is  reason 
of  It.    Tet  they  know  that  peo- 
the  hospitals  who  come  in  and 
stating  that  they  cannot  af- 
for  their  own  treatment,  and  It 
that  they  have  enough  money, 
deal  of  money,  to  pay  for  the 
services  and  medical  treat- 
already  given  you  a  few  fig\ires 
General  Accoimtlng  Office  report 
and  property  owned  by  these 
signers.    There  Is  another  major 
non-service-connected  expenses, 
the  subject  of  an  address  that  I 
In  the  Hoxise,  and  that  is  the 
the  Veterans'   Administration  to 
hospital  bills  from  private  In- 
c^panles   when   non-servlce-con- 
Ign   the   proceeds   from 
ess  and  accident  policies  to  the 
by  Uw. 

that  during  the  first  half 
VA  sent  out  bills  totaling  94.- 
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918,990,  but  was  able  to  collect  only  91.3e5.> 
554.  Approximately  76  percent  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  refused  to  admit  liability, 
some  for  sound  legal  reasons,  but  many  on 
the  filmsy  pretext  that  entitlement  to  free 
Federal  care  was  absolute  In  any  case,  or  by 
Interpretation  of  escape  clauses  in  insurance 
policies  which  prohibited  payment  to  tax- 
supported  agencies.  It  seems  that  no  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  VA  to  determine  liabil- 
ity in  any  of  these  cases — it  is  left  strictly  up 
to  the  Insxirance  company's  lawyer.  If  he 
says  there  Is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  apparently  the  VA  accepts  his 
verdict  without  question.  It  seems,  too,  that 
many  of  the  policies  involved  are  what  Is 
known  as  "reimbursement  policies,"  requir- 
ing payment  only  for  actually-incxirred  hos- 
pital expenses.  Since  the  veteran  owes  the 
hospital  nothing  once  he  signs  an  affidavit 
of  Indigency,  there  Is  obviously  nothing  to 
reimburse  him  for.  and  so  the  VA  gets  noth- 
ing from  the  assigned  policy.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  House  that  very  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  to  enactment  of  remedial  legislation 
which  would  help  to  plug  this  leak  In  the 
VA  hospital  budget. 

Now.  without  getting  too  Involved,  let  tis 
take  a  look  at  the  Veterans  Hospital  situation 
tn  Michigan,  which  has.  In  recent  months, 
been  tainted  with  the  touch  of  partisan  poU- 
tlca.  Last  February,  the  entire  Michigan 
congressional  delegation,  and  Senators  Pot- 
TXR  and  FxHGUsoN,  together  with  Governor 
Williams,  met  with  General  Carl  Gray,  then 
Veterans  Administrator,  at  a  special  confer- 
ence in  Washington.  The  chief  result  of  this 
meeting  was  an  agreement  between  the  con- 
ferring parties  to  have  General  Gray  recom- 
mend to  the  President  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau that  300  more  hospital  beds  for  TB 
patients  be  Included  in  the  conversion  plana 
for  the  general  medical  and  svirglcal  hospital 
at  Dearborn,  thus  providing  a  total  of  600 
TB  beds  at  Dearborn.  General  Gray  agreed 
to  make  the  recommendation  Immediately, 
but  pointed  out  that  the  conversion  could 
not  take  place  until  after  plans  had  been 
approved  and  fimds  appropriated.  This 
meeting  occurred  on  February  16.  and  on 
February  33.  the  famoiis  Te<igue  amendment 
(which  I  talked  about  earlier)  to  add  another 
10  million  dollars  onto  the  10  million  dollar 
supplemental  appropriations  approved  by 
Congress  on  that  date,  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  Among  those  voting  against  the 
Teague  amendment  were  the  entire  Repub- 
lican congressional  delegation  from  Michi- 
gan, Including  your  Congressman.  All  of  us 
did,  however,  vote  In  favor  of  the  10  million 
dollar  supplemental  appropriations,  95 
million  of  which  was  earmarked  spe- 
cifically for  hospitals.  But  neither  this 
supplemental  bill  which  was  improved, 
nor  the  Teague  amendment,  which  was 
defeated,  had  any  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  previous  agreement  to  recom- 
mend 200  additional  TB  beds  in  Dearborn. 
Five  million  dollars  of  the  10  million  dollar 
total  which  was  approved  was  specifically 
earmarked  at  the  time  for  hospital  operation 
and  maintenance,  including  9300,100  for 
additional  personnel  to  operate  beds  at  the 
new  Ann  Arbor  hospital.  But  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
Teague  amendment  which  Indicated  that 
this  extra  910  million  would  have  gone  for 
hospitalization  expenses,  and  the  manner  of 
Its  expenditure  would  have  been  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  VA.  which  had 
only  asked  for  the  original  95  million  we 
granted  them.  Nevertheless,  on  March  1.  In 
his  weekly  newsletter  to  Inform  the  people  ot 
Michigan,  Governor  Williams  attempted  to 
link  the  Michigan  hospital  agreement  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Teague  amendment.  In  his 
letter  he  stated  that  efforts  to  get  better 
care  for  sick  Michigan  veterans  and  save  the 
State  some  money  "had  hit  a  congressional 
He  said  ba  "was  dismayed  to  tmd. 
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that  on  the  'first  vote'  in  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  VA  appropriations,  the  ma- 
jority of  Michigan  Congressmen  Joined  in 
voting  to  delay  or  reduce  those  appropria- 
tions." 

In  ths  meantime.  Senator  Fsaausoir,  as 
spokesman  for  the  Michigan  delegation,  was 
making  a  concerted  and  conscientious  effort 
to  persuade  General  Gray  to  do  what  he  had 
previoxuly  promised  to  do  immediately — rec- 
ommend the  additional  300  beds  to  the 
President.  However,  the  Senator  was  met 
with  constant  excuses  for  delay,  or  reasons 
why  the  plans  should  be  changed,  despite 
the  VA's  promises,  not  only  to  recommend, 
but  also  to  request  and  actively  support  and 
fight  for  all  funds  needed  to  adeqxiately  op- 
erate existing  beds  In  Michigan  to  92  percent 
of  capacity.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the 
14th  of  June  that  Senator  FnousoN  was  able 
to  announce  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  approved  plans  for  452  TB  beds 
at  the  Dearborn  Hospital,  and  this  was  after 
General  Gray  had  departed  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  The  VA  Is  to  start 
remodeling,  I  understand,  as  soon  as  space 
there  can  be  cleared  by  moving  general  medi- 
cal patients  to  the  new  hospital  at  Ann 
Arbor,  which  Is  scheduled  to  be  dedicated  on 
October  18.  As  a  final  note  to  this  Dearborn 
Hospital  episode,  the  work  there  Is  to  cost 
9677.000,  for  which  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated. 

Last  Febniary  I  received  a  report  from  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  relative  to  the  en- 
tire hospital  situation  In  the  State  and  the 
data  in  that  report  shows  that  Michigan  has 
a  ratio  of  308  veterans  to  each  bed  in  VA 
hospltala.    This  Is.  by  no  means,  the  highest 
ratio — for    example.    Connecticut    has    285. 
Florida  274.  Idaho  819— and  New  Hampshire 
as  high  as  607.    There  are  other  States  with 
similar  high  ratios.    However.  I  think  that 
In  discussing  ratios  we  should  remember  that 
the  VA,  as  an  operating  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  doea  not  function  on  State  _ 
linea.    There  are  States  in  which  the  VA  has 
no  psychiatric  hospital  and  there  are  other 
States   in   which   there   is   no   tuberculosis 
hospital,  since  the  VA  Is  divided  into  re- 
gional districts.    The  February  report  stated 
that  when  the  Michigan  hospital  program 
la  completed,  we  will  have  3,906  beds  in  the 
State,   scattered    at   strategic    points — 3,056 
will  be  at  Fort  Custer,  098  at  Dearborn,  360 
at  Iron  Mountain,  300  at  Baglnaw,  and  406 
at  Ann  Arbor.     But  that  report  listed  only 
366  TB  beds,  and  alnce  the  approval  of  452 
TB  beds  for  Dearborn  on  June  14,  I  woxUd 
imagine  these  figures  will  have  to  be  revised 
upward  to  a  total  of  4,061  beds.    The  plans 
also  call  for  3,046  neuropsychlatrlc  and  1,563 
general  medical  and  sxirglcal  beds.    I  xmder- 
stand  this  wiU  stlU  not  relate  beds  to  the 
State's  veteran  population  In  the  same  ratio 
that  obtains  on  a  nationwide  basis.    But, 
the  VA  has  assured  us  that  their  hospltaU  in 
bordertng   States  wlU  suflldently   augment 
Michigan  VA  hospitals  to  afford  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  beds  in  all  of  the  various  cate- 
gories,  located  so   as   to  be   convenient  to 
veterans  In  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Before  doalng,  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  la  knowing  about  the  two  vet- 
erans' bills  I  have  Introduced  this  session. 
Those  of  you  who  may  have  served  In  the 
army  of  occupation  in  Germany  following 
World  War  I  probably  are  aware  that  servlce- 
connected-dlaablllty  payments  to  veterans 
injured  during  the  occupation  are  not  as 
high  as  those  made  to  veterans  who  were 
injured  during  the  war.  One  of  my  bills 
would  equalize  most  of  the  service-con- 
nected-disability payments  made  to  those 
inj\u-ed  during  the  army  of  occupation  In 
Germany  with  payments  made  to  veteran* 
InjTued  in  wartime.  My  other  veterans'  bill 
would  allow  a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  vet- 
eran who  has  remarried  to  be  restored  to  the 
pension  rvUs  If  her  remarriage  Is  dissolved 
by  death  or  divorce  without  fault  on  bar 
part.    This  prlvUeg*  turn  baen  available  to 


Spanlsh-Amolcan  War  widows  for  many 
years.  No  action  has  been  taken  In  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  with  respect  to 
either  of  these  bills  up  to  now,  and  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  committee  that  no 
pension  legislation  -of  any  kind  will  be  con- 
aidered  at  this  session  unless  all  service- 
connected-disability  bills  are  disposed  of. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
firm  conviction  that  all  appropriations  being 
considered  by  the  present  Republican  Con- 
gress, veteran  and  nonveteran  alike,  need 
to  be  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  of  care 
before  being  granted.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  meat-ax 
economy  and  Irresponsible  slashing  of  budg- 
ets regardless  of  the  consequences.  But, 
speaking  plainly,  the  New  Deal  concept  that 
Congress,  or  the  Federal  Government,  has 
a  bottomless  pocket  has  got  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window — the  American  people 
told  us  that  last  November  in  unmistakable 
terms.  Svery  time  money  is  appropriated, 
taxes  must  be  levied  to  cover  the  expendi- 
tures which  result  from  appropriations — 
that  is,  taxes  must  be  levied  If  we  are  to 
balance  the  budget  Instead  of  continuing 
the  ultimately  disastrous  policy  of  deliberate 
deficit  financing.  So  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  more  we  appropriate,  the  more  we 
must  tax  in  order  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget — and  the  longer  we  will  have  to  wait 
before  we  can  start  reducing  that  22-cent 
bite  out  of  each  of  our  hard-earned  dollars. 

With  a  ciurent  veteran  popiilation  of  about 
30  million,  growing  by  almost  a  million  a 
year.  It  is  time  for  Congress  and  the  or- 
ganized veterans'  groups  to  take  stock  of 
their  positions  and  to  work  together  as  a 
team  to  make  the  best  use  of  every  dollar. 
In  defining  our  obligations  to  veterans  and 
then  meeting  these  obligations  squarely  and 
effectively,  I  believe  that  our  attentions 
should  be  directed  increasingly  to  assisting 
veterans,  including  their  survivors,  whose 
disabilities  or  death  are  connected  with  mili- 
tary s«vlce,  and  to  helping  other  truly  needy 
veterans  instead  of  providing  special  bene- 
fits to  veterans  as  a  class.  In  addition  to 
reexamining  policies  with  regard  to  medical 
and  hospital  services  for  non-servlce-con- 
nected  disabilities,  we  should  also  look 
closely  at  the  money  being  expended  for 
free  dental  care,  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions, and  compensation  payments  for  minor 
disabilities  where  earning  capacity  has  not 
been  Impaired. 

Let's  remember  that  the  time  Is  not  far 
off  when  veterans  and  their  families  will 
comprise  the  majority  of  our  people,  and 
will  not  longer  be  considered  as  a  special- 
interest  minority  group.  Let's  not  work 
against  our  Interests  as  Americans  by  work- 
ing too  hard  as  veterans. 
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and  thereby  make  available,  out  of  earn* 
ings,  the  necessary  capital  which  wiU 
enable  them  to  expand  and  prosper. 

S<Mne  provision  of  this  sort  is  neces- 
sary to  give  new  concerns  the  helping 
hand  they  so  desperately  need  in  the  first 
few  years  of  operation.  Figiires  from 
the  Dqmrtment  of  Commerce  show  that 
approximately  two-thirds  of  all  business 
failures  occur  during  the  first  5  years  of 
operation.  Many  of  these  fatalities  are 
attributable  to  the  inability,  on  the  part 
of  management,  to  obtain  flnancmg  for 
expansion,  additional  working  capital,  or 
for  modernization  purposes.  In  the 
main,  small  business  must  finance  its 
growth  from  earnings  and  under  our 
present  tax  structure  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly dilDcult  to  plan  for  and  meet 
future  needs  out  of  the  net  profits  left 
after  taxes  have  taken  their  toll.  My 
bill  is  directed  specifically  at  this  prob- 
lem. It  provides  the  oppo^unity  for 
nnw  enterprise  to  finance  its  expansiim 
out  of  current  earnings  or  out  of  earn- 
ings which  can  be  better  anticipated  in 
the  more  predictable  near  future  than 
is  possible  under  current  depreciation 
policies. 

The  immediate  loss  of  revenue  which 
would  normally  be  expected  to  ensue 
from  a  measure  such  as  this  will  be  in- 
consequential because  of  the  $5,000 
limitation  in  the  bill  as  to  the  maximum 
amoimt  which  may  be  deducted  in  any 
one  taxable  year.  Such  a  limitation  is 
necessary  to  protect  our  tax  revenues 
and  also  to  ensure  the  fact  that  the 
primary  benefit  will  accrue  to  the 
smaller  firms  where  the  need  for  relief 
is  the  greatest. 

Furthermore,  any  shcnt-term  reduc- 
tion in  revenues  as  a  result  of  this  bill 
will  be  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
stimulus  to  business  which  this  measure 
will  bring  about.  The  incentive  to 
"plow-back  earnings  so  as  to  expand 
production  will  naturally  be  followed  by 
a  greater  income  earning  capacity. 
This  will,  of  course,  broaden  the  base 
from  which  our  revenues  are  obtained. 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOMTAKA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1953 

Mr.METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  my  bill  "to  encourage 
the  growth  of  new  enterprises,  to  in- 
crease production,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." This  bill  would  provide  for  a 
liberalization  of  depreciation  benefits, 
particularly  for  new  and  small-business 
concerns.  The  bill  would  permit  these 
operators  to  amortise  their  assets  at  an 
accelerated  rate  over  a  period  of  6  yean 


How  hiportaBt  Are  Tariffs? 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  itiannuxm 
IN  THB  HOD8B  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  27, 19S3 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
SpeaJsKT,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in* 
elude  an  article  from  the  Reporter  maga- 
zine for  August  4,  1953: 

Bow  IKPOSTAMT  AXX  TABIVVSf 

(By  Bruno  Foa) 
On  June  13,  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
conceived  by  the  New  Deal,  stamped  with 
the  venerable  name  of  Oordell  H\U1,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  tariffs 
should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  ex- 
pli»d  after  19  ysazB.  Ths  act  wUl  surely 
be  revived  for  13  months,  but  the  current 
drive  to  build  the  tariff  wall  higher  is  only 
the  first  stage  In  a  campalga  that  wiu  prob- 
ably beoonw  more  energetic  durtag  the  next 
X«w  miT"*^***^     WhyY     WhMi  mythology  la 
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nmatf.  do  tartfls  raaUy  init«« 
%m  zDicb  may  mar*?    Ana  to  wbom? 

Tb«  Uilfl  U  •  poUUc&lly  explosive  lama. 
chargMI  with  emotions  llnXed  to  distant 
mexnorlss,  whlcH.  when  brought  Into  play, 
act  wpon  the  refleaea  of  Con«re8sinen  the  way 
mtMle  aOeeta  a  trataad  bear.  Tha  evrlous 
ti>tT»g  about  this  tariff  controTeny  Is  that 
most  (rf  the  conditions  It  symbollan  ceased 
to  eusi  sooM  tlma  sco. 

In  the  w«skt  aconomlsts  are  supposed  to 
deal  with,  ths  world  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  real  goods,  the  significance  of 
the  tariff  Is  now  ridlculoxisly  tiny.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  tariff  wall  is  probably  not  nearly 
as  much  ot  a  restraint  on  trade  as  free- 
traders say.  I«ut  knocking  It  down  would 
certainly  not  do  the  American  economy  the 
damage  the  hlgh-tarlfl  groups  contend. 
Although  the  net  effect  o&  our  economy 
would  certainly  be  favorable,  avea  here  the 
affect  would  be  small. 

In  the  old  days  the  average  American  con- 
ceived the  tariff  to  be  a  major  safeguard  for 
ttM  maintenance  of  employment  and  of  do- 
mestic Industrial  pro^^n^ity.  This  nxay  have 
been  true  within  limits  in  a  distant  past.  It 
certainly  ceased  to  be  true  when  two  wars, 
and  the  powerful  dynamics  of  an  unprece- 
dented type  of  industrial  development,  thrust 
this  country  Into  a  position  where  It  nor- 
Bially  sends  abroad  several  billion  dollars 
more  goods  than  it  takes  from  abroad. 

During  the  past  10  or  15  years  our  Indus- 
trial production  haa  more  than  doubled,  our 
larm  production  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  real  income  per  person  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  60  percent.  We 
have  reached  what  is  now  called  overfull 
employment.  All  these  accomplishments  owe 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  tariff. 

Hone  of  our  key  Industrial  or  agrlcult\iral 
Intereata  has  anything  important  to  gain 
from  tariff  protection.  American  prodiictlon 
has  full  sway  in  its  domestic  n^rket.  besides 
having  developed  large  export  markets  the 
•IM  of  which  Is  now  limited  almost  entirely 
by  the  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  earn 
•nd  pay  doHara.  Our  basic  farm  products, 
stach  as  wheat  and  cotton,  depend  in  no  small 
degiee  upon  foreign  outlets.  Only  a  ne^l- 
glble  fraction  of  what  we  consume  is  of  for- 
eign origin.  Oxir  imports  of  flnlshfid  manu- 
Xactured  goods  for  consumption  in  1951  to- 
taled 91.9  billion,  about  I14  percent  of  our 
national  expenditure  ($140.8  billion;  on  con- 
mmer  good*. 

But  what  If  oxir  prosperity  should  come  to 
S  halt?  What  if  we  should  see  a  depression 
coming  on?  The  answer  Is  that  the  tariff 
would  not  help  xis  a  bit.  The  tariff  could  not 
create  purchasii^  power,  could  not  stimulate 
demand  for  either  Investment  or  consumer 
goods.  It  coxild  not  effectively  create  Jobs  by 
substituting  American  for  foreign  products 
because  it  woxild  act  chiefly  on  Itunxry  or 
•emiluxury  goods,  which  people  would  buy 
In  smaller  quantities  anyway.  By  reducing 
American  demand  for  other  nations'  prod- 
ucts, it  would  deprive  other  countries  of 
earned  dollars,  hit  our  own  exports,  and  gen- 
erally Intensify  the  worldwide  slump  that 
vould  follow  any  major  American  recession. 

What  Is  more  important,  we  now  have 
other,  far  more  effective  methods  of  resisting 
the  downward  slide  of  economic  forces.  Un- 
der the  Employment  Act  of  1944,  we  as  a 
nation  are  comsoitted  to  national  policies 
that  will  under  all  conditions  stimulate  high 
levels  of  employment  and  production.  The 
tools  required  to  Implement  such  policies 
•re  by  now  familiar  to  all.  An  Impressive 
array  of  them,  from  cheap  money  to  pubhc 
works,  can  be  brought  bito  use  to  Increase 
public  and  private  spending  and  Jivestment, 
and  to  place  a  floor  under  the  national  In- 
eooM  level.  There  Is  no  rocnn  for  the  tariff 
anKmg  these  foil-employment  meastires.  To 
use  It  would  be  to  use  a  band  hose  to  put 
cut  a  forest  flre  when  there  is  far  more 
poweiful  and  ap-to-date  equipment  avafl- 
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c4w^  maVK  IT  BOTH   WATB 

A  tariff  14  supposed  to  protect  the  domes- 
tic produce*'  against  the  threat  of  a  flood  of 
rts  that  would  destroy  him. 
that  for  most  commodities  the 
only  in  the  m  od  of  the  United 
teer.  It  Is  no<  too  much  to  say 
it  of  the  range  of  goods  affected 
by  tariffs,  the  problem  is  not  with  the  im- 
port but  wfth  the  producer  himself.  For  the 
key  question  is  how  certain  significant  yet 
increasingly  marginal  segmenU  of  domestic 
agricvitture  and  Induatry  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  m  I  envlRmment  ot  rapid  ecanomic 
growth  at  lome. 

The  ease  for  free  trade  Is  dearest  In  agri- 
culture. T  le  Nation  and  Its  organised  farm- 
ing people  have  to  decide  whether  to  con- 
tinue to  piotect  the  dafc^  Industries  and  an 
array  of  co  mparatlvely  minor  farm  products, 
ranging  fr<im  filberts  to  garlic,  to  ths  detri- 
ment of  wUeat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  exports. 
On  the  Pr»ldent's  television  show  la  early 
June,  Secietary  of  Agric\ilture  Ezra  Tatt 
Benson  w<nt  out  of  his  way  to  underline 
the  Impor  iance  of  exports: 

"In  cwde;'  for  agriculture  to  be  prosperota 
It  mvLSt  no  I  only  have  good  markets  at  home 
but  big  mi  rkets  abroad.  And  of  course  this 
Is  a  two-«ay  road,  this  foreign  trade,  so  If 
we  will  sen  abroad  we  must  also  permit  them 
to  sell  her< .  That's  why  farmers  are  in  favor 
jrf  the  « tension  of  the  reciprocal-trade 
program. 

"Now,  usually  we  think  of  businessmen 
and  manufacturers  as  being  primarily  In- 
terested In  foreign  trade.  But  I  presume  the 
Individual  who  is  most  deeply  concerned 
with  this  1  satter  erf  foreign  trade  is  this  man 
we  cnll  ths  American  farmer." 

It  Is  SI. Id  that  tariffs  and  quotas  are 
needed  because  of  domestic  farm-price  sup- 
ports, since  by  keeping  prices  up  they  at- 
tract abnjrmal  foreign  Imports  into  the 
United  Stdtes.  Price  supports  probably  do 
have  some  effect  In  encouraging  impxirts  In 
a  few  items.  But  price  supports  are  much 
worse  for  ( ur  foreign  economic  pollc.'  on  the 
export  8ld<  than  on  the  Import  side.  Por  by 
raising  th(  >  prices  of  the  staple  exports  that 
other  countries  have  to  buy  from  us,  they 
make  It  n  icessary  for  those  same  coimtrles 
to  earn  mi  >re  dollars  by  selling  us  even  more 
goods.  Tlie  only  alternatives  to  more  Im- 
ports are  1  aore  out-and-out  aid  or  a  smaller 
volume  ol  exports.  People  who  grow  and 
sell  wheat  and  cotton  know  that  currently 
the  Unltml  States  Is  paying  both  kinds  of 
price.  Tbt  lesson  on  imports  is  clear:  We 
cannot  htve  it  both  ways  and  hold  onto 
our  big  c  utiets  for  staple  farm  products 
whne  shui  ting  off  the  door  against  virtually 
all  farm  Imports. 

For  the  indvistrles  that  form  the  backbone 
of  Amerlcin  production,  the  tariff  is  an  un- 
important subject.  The  people  who  are  in- 
terested, and  whose  views  are  loudly  echoed 
on  Capitcl  HUl.  represent  those  types  of 
productloii  which,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, hai  e  not  shared  proportionately  in 
the  steady  growth  of  our  Industry.  They  In- 
clude, amang  others,  the  manufactiu-e  of 
special  ty  }es  of  textile  fabrics,  straw  ar- 
ticles, felt  hats,  wallpaper,  smoking  pipes, 
matches,  certain  kinds  of  glassware  and 
pottery,  and  some  precision  Instruments 
such  as  matches. 

There  tave  been  a  few  recent  cases  In 
which  pro'  action  (chiefly  under  authority  of 
the  Indefensibe  Buy- American  Act,  enacted 
at  the  verj  bottom  of  the  great  depression) 
has  been  Invoked  against  foreign  competi- 
tion In  m  ichlne  tools  and  in  heavy  eq\ilp- 
ment.  Tlie  manufacturers  of  heavy  elec- 
trical equl  pment.  for  example,  seem  to  need 
a  boost  £r)m  the  Qovemnient  to  stay  even 
with  theti  British  and  Swiss  competitors. 
On  the  w  lole,  however,  the  problem  does 
not  Invohe  the  heavyweights  of  American 
Industry,    nit  rather  certain  snuUer  biiai- 
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which  abow  a  looc-tarm  tread  ai 
weakness. 

Such  industries  are  not  In  trouble  be- 
cause they  are  small,  or  becaxise  they  turn 
out  unglamorous  things  like  pretzels  and 
cherry  pipes  rather  than  nylons,  automobiles, 
and  radar  oom(>onents.  In  some  cases  their 
dimensions  are  large  and  their  corporate 
structure  Impressive.  Moreover,  countless 
small  entenx-ises  flourish  In  the  climate  of 
growth  that  Is  so  characteristic  of  American 
industry.  The  trouble  lies  not  In  Inadequate 
size  but  In  an  imablllty  to  keep  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  American  economy. 

More  precisely,  what  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing Is  this:  The  "growth  industries'* 
(whether  large  or  small)  are  typically  those 
which  can  place  behind  the  worker  the  most 
machinery  and  distribute  the  largest  num- 
ber of  units  per  dollar  of  labor  cost — In  other 
words,  those  Indiutrles  In  which  labor  has 
the  highest  output  per  man-hour.  Because 
productivity  In  thMe  Indxjstries  keeps  on 
growing,  labor  can  command  a  higher  and 
higher  return.  These  Industries  set  the 
pace  tor  the  whole  economy  and  establish 
the  wage  standard  for  workers  In  every  line 
of  business. 

It  follows  that  Industries  In  which  work- 
ers can  add  leas  value  per  man-hour  of 
work  are  going  to  suffer.  What  the  hat- 
makers  have  to  pay  for  labor  will  go  up,  not 
according  to  the  increase  in  productivity  ct 
hat  workers,  but  according  to  the  general  In- 
crease in  wages  achieved  by  workers  In  au- 
tomobile plants  and  steel  mills. 

PBOTKTINa  THE  TTNVIOnCTAU 

This  Is  the  predicament  of  many  segmenti 
of  the  textile,  shoe,  apparel,  men's-wear,  and 
women's  accessories  Indiutrles.  The  demand 
for  their  prodxicts  is  not  increasing  propor- 
tionately to  rising  income.  The  same  trouble 
faces  several  producers  of  useful  but  quali- 
tatively undistinguished  light  goods  or  semU 
har.dicrafts.  There  are  exceptions,  as  in  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  glassware  Indtistry, 
where  new  lines  are  developed  or,  in  general, 
where  dis.,lnctlve  workmanship  and  high 
quality  offset  high  cost  per  unit.  In  turn, 
these  exceptions  appear  to  confirm  the  sxis- 
picion  that  the  common  denominator  of  the 
dlfBbultles  In  question  Is  not  so  much  tech- 
nical obsolescence  (though  there  Is  a  good 
deal  of  that  too)  as  product  obeolsecence. 
sviffered  In  a  highly  dynamic  economy  by  in- 
dustries that  embody  earlier  stages  of  tech- 
nical or  market  development,  and  that  can- 
not or  will  not  change. 

It  Is  not  a  colBcidence  that  the  Intfustriea 
that  are  vulnerable  to  foreign  competition 
are  often  located  In  communities  or  areas, 
for  Instance  certain  parts  of  New  England, 
that  have  in  recent  decades  lost  much  ground 
to  the  areas  blessed  (or  cursed)  by  the  flow- 
ering of  the  later  phases  of  American  indxia- 
triallzation. 

Obviously,  the  remedy  fa  not  to  btrild  a 
high  fence  around  some  Industries  or  com- 
munities so  thst  for  a  few  years  more  they 
can  eke  out  a  precarious  living  by  sticking 
to  types  of  production  that  have  little  or  no 
future.  They  are  bound  to  become  increas- 
ingly squeezed  In  the  vise  between  higher 
costs  and  stagnant  markets,  whatever  tem- 
2X>rary  help  they  may  receive  ftom  tariff  pro- 
tection. There  Is  no  effective  way  to  protect 
them  against  high  costs  and  low  productivity 
In  an  economy  where  productivity  generally 
Is  going  up  and  costs  are  going  down. 

The  problem  of  weak  spots  and  depressed 
industries  or  areas  within  the  context  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  economy  may  call  for 
reorganization  Into  more  efficient — smaller 
or  larger — ^imlts,  or  for  product  development 
and  diversification.  In  other  cases,  a  partial 
or  total  shift  to  new  lines  of  production  may 
become  Imperative.  In  a  national  economy 
of  full  employment,  this  could  and  should 
be  accomplished  without  entailing  serious 
casualties.    Ultlmatrty.  the  solution  will  be 
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the  replacement  by  stages,  over  time,  of  the 
obsolescent  industries  with  new  ones,  so  aa 
to  bring  the  commimlty  or  area  into  llzie 
with  the  general  trend  of  growth  of  the 
national  economy. 

Product  dlverslflcatlon  can  accomplish 
much,  and  bring  about  great  changes  over 
a  period  of  years.  After  President  Truman 
rejected  the  higher  rates  recommended  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  watches  snd  watch 
movemenU,  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 
adopted  a  policy  of  hedging  against  foreign 
competition  by  branching  out  into  the  pro- 
duction of  new  lines  such  as  men's  Jewelry. 
Research  and  product  development  are 
performing  miracles  every  day.  bringing 
about  a  new  industrial  revolution.  The  de- 
fense effort  Itself  can  help  to  lift  the  face  of 
depressed  areas  cr  communities,  particularly 
through  the  establishment  of  dual-purpose 
(civilian  and  defense)  plants.  Furthermore, 
many  new  civilian  products  can  be  expected 
to  take  up  the  slack  as  the  defense  effort  be- 
gins to  taper  off.  The  main  thing  Is  to  put 
management  on  lU  mettle  to  And  effective 
uses  for  the  faculties  and  manpower  of  the 
vulnerable  Industries. 

TBS  Qmenoir  or  susaium 
The  problem  of  transition  calls  not  only 
for  Isolated  shot-ln-the-arm '  measures  but 
for  some  permanent  kind  of  program,  since 
we  mxist  face  the  fact  that  In  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy new  weak  spoU  are  Ixmnd  to  develop 
from  time  to  time.  This  Is  why  so  many 
business  organisations  have  been  coming  out 
for  a  gradual  reduction  of  tariffs,  looking 
toward  their  elimination  over  a  period  of  10 
years  or  so. 

A  system  of  subsidies  should  be  worked 
out  to  go  Into  effect  along  with  tariff  reduc- 
tions. Such  subsidies  ought  to  be  tempo- 
rary, tor  the  Industries  that  are  earmarked 
for  total  or  near  total  conversion.  For  in- 
dustries that  have  some  military  Importance, 
even  a  permanent  though  moderate  subsidy 
might  be  Justified  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  core  of  skilled  manpower. 

TbU  idea  of  subsidies  seemed  revolution-, 
ary  before  Paul  G.  Hoffman  flrst  gave  it  re- 
spectabUlty  early  in  1960.  It  has  now  gained 
the  support  of  the  New  York  Times  as  well 
as  of  Influential  business  groups  including 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

More  important  than  subsidies  to  the  in- 
dustries themselves  wUl  be  special  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  workers  who  may  have 
to  move  into  other  lines  of  production,  to 
cover  the  period  of  their  retraining  and  re- 
absorptlon  elsewhere. 

If  only  one-tenth  of  the  time  and  effort 
ciurently  being  spent  by  the  protectionist 
lobby  In  fighting  the  battle  for  high  tariffs 
.  were  turned  to  a  serious  technical  study  of  a 
working  system  of  subsidies,  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing.  Moreover,  if  the  protectlon- 
IsU  were  to  adopt  such  an  attitude,  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade  would  have  a  real  in- 
centive to  think  up  ways  of  safeguarding 
the  Interests  of  the  domeetic  industries  af- 
fected by  the  shift. 

0000  BTTsiNtts,  0000  raixncB 
The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  England 
In  1846  was  a  gripping  pollUcal  drama  of 
the  19th  century.  A  parallel  change  in 
American  tariff  policies  in  oiur  day  would  be 
a  much  simpler  and  less  painful  process  in 
its  substantive  effects.  However,  it  still  faces 
formidable  political  difficulties. 

History  might  repeat  Itself  to  the  extent 
that  President  Elsenhower,  like  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  would  have  to  split  his  own  party  and 
enlist  from  the  opposition  the  votes  required 
to  put  the  reform  through.  But  the  Presi- 
dent got  more  votes  than  his  party  did  last 
November,  and,  should  he  decide  to  affirm 
his  leadership,  he  might  have  the  support  of 
a  bipartisan  majority  within  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  in  the  country.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  would  be  not  only  good 
business  but  also  good  {wlltics. 
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or 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  29, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  drought  in  Texas  and  the 
Southwest  has -held  the  headlines  for 
many  weeks. 

One  of  the  most  effective  stories  that 
I  have  seen  is  a  very  able  account  by 
Charles  Lucey,  noted  Scrlpps-Howard 
writer.  It  appeared  in  the  Fbrt  Worth 
press  on  July  22. 

It  is  far  too  simple  to  forget  the  human 
element  in  stories  composed  entirely  of 
statistics.  Mr.  Lucey  has  dramatized 
this  tragedy  and  brought  it  home  to  all 
of  us  by  picturing  the  plight  of  individ- 
ual ranchers  and  stockmen  who  are  suf- 
fering because  of  conditions  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lu- 
cey's  very  able  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 
Hzaz's  THS  Dbouor  Stoit  Fsoit  a  Texas 

CATTLCMAir 

(By  Charles  Lucey) 

SzMiifouc.  Tkx.,  July  22.— A.  C.  Ward  is  47. 
6  feet  tall,  weighs  200  pounds,  runs  6,000  to 
6,000  cattle  on  160,000  acres  of  range  in  west 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  drives  himself 
without  letup  from  dawn  till  dark. 

Being  a  cowman  Is  something  that's  in  the 
blood.  This  man's  a  cownuui  if  there  ever 
was  one.  He's  a  big  operator  and,  as  they 
say  out  here.  Jumps  broader  ditches  than 
most  men.  He  built  his  herd  out  of  a  9-oow 
start  23  years  ago  and  that's  fair  range  coun- 
try performance. 

Cowmen  have  good  times  and  bad.  They've 
made  a  lot  of  money  in  recent  years.  Some 
have  played  it  cautiously  but  many  are  over- 
extended in  land,  cattle,  or  equipment  debts. 
They  might  handle  a  drought  or  a  collapse  in 
cattle  prices  but  the  two  together  mean  dis- 
aster for  many. 

"If  we  dont  get  rain  in  30  days  it  will  be 
tough,"  A.  C.  says.  "Our  grass  Is  nearly 
burned  out  or  Mowed  out  or  dried  out  but 
because  of  the  shinnery — that's  shin-high 
oak  and  blackjack  bush — and  a  few  showers 
last  year,  we're  in  better  shape  than  the 
average  rancher. 

"I  can  stand  another  100  days  of  this  dry 
stuff.  Then  I'm  going  to  have  to  market  cat- 
tle for  what  I  can  get.  There's  been  panic 
selling  because  of  the  drought  but  I've  not 
sold  yet.  I've  got  1.400  head  that  have  got 
to  go  somewhere,  though." 

aiAT  UQinOATS  CATTUi 

"If  we  dont  get  moisture  for  winter  grass 
I'll  have  to  liquidate  half  to  two-thirds  of 
my  cattle  or  send  them  off  somewhere  to  pas- 
ture." He  looked  across  his  range  stretching 
miles  in  all  directions  and  added  wryly: 

"If  we  don't  get  water  soon,  folks  will  say. 
That's  where  Ward  used  to  range  his  cat- 
tle.'" 

He  doeent  beUeve  that,  of  coarse.   He  says: 

"What  if  we  all  quit?     A  quitter  never 

wins." 

The  real  cattlemen,  men  who  have  never 
known  any  life  but  the  cattle  business  are 
determined  to  hold  on.  The  ones  they  term 
"dudes"  or  "drugstore  cattlemen" — men 
Who  have  a  business  in  town  but  who  got 


into  cattle  on  the  side  to  tatch  onto  the  big 
profits  of  recent  years — may  be  puahed  out. 
Many  of  them  can't  weather  the  current  se- 
quence of  drought,  burned-out  pastures,  cat- 
tle carried  over  the  winter  on  high-priced 
feed  and  then  sold  off  at  a  loss  of  $100  an 
animal. 

Up  at  Woodward.  CMOa..  Rancher  Monto 
Reger  says: 

"I'U  be  in  catUe  UU  the  hearse  backs  up 
to  the  door." 

Monte  Reger's  story,  like  A.  C.  Ward's,  is 
characteristic.  He  was  a  $35-a-month  ranch 
foreman  and  his  wife  a  ranch  cook.  For  years 
they  saved  for  the  day  when  they'd  have 
their  own  ranch.  That  day  came  In  1946. 
They  built  a  fine  angus  herd  and  put  to- 
gether 3380  acres  of  land. 

"A  year  ago  pasture  was  good."  this  Okla- 
homan  said.  "But  we  went  from  July  of  1952 
to  last  week  without  the  real  rain  that 
makes  pasture.  There  was  no  subsoil  mois- 
ture this  past  winter.  OrdlnarUy  we  quit 
feeding  winter  protein  feed  when  grass  comes 
on  in  April,  but  we  dldnt  get  the  rain  and 
my  pastors  never  did  really  start  this  year. 

"A  year  ago  in  April  I  was  offered  $85,000 
for  mylierd.   That's  a  figure  III  never  forget.'* 

WITHUUT  PA8TDBB 

"On  last  June  6 — ^with  no  pasture — ^I  sold 
everything  but  a  crippled  heifer,  a  milk  cow. 
and  five  young  bulls.  I  got  $38,042  for  the 
same  herd. 

•"That's  a  figure  111  never  forget,  too. 

"But  I  think  too  much  of  grass  to  ndn 
It.  I'll  let  It  rest  a  year,  or  unUl  we  get  rain 
to  nxike  something  grow  on  It.  Trouble  Is. 
you  Just  can't  go  out  and  buy  a  foundation 
herd.    But  I'll  start  again,  though." 

There's  deep  tragedy  in  spending  most  of 
a  lifetime  building  a  herd,  patiently  culling 
out  the  second  raters  each  year,  always  aim- 
ing for  stock  with  great,  wide  heads,  short 
legs,  straight,  fiat  backs,  a  good  spring  of 
ribs  to  hold  that  weight,  good  milkers  to 
fatten  those  calves — and  then  have  a  drought 
come  along  and  force  sales  at  so-called  can- 
ner  and  cutter  prices. 

The  rains  that  have  come  in  some  areaa 
In  recent  days  ha^  helped  some,  but  vast 
areas  of  the  Texas  uid  Oklahoma  Panhandle 
country  still  have  had  no  moisture  or  only 
a  little.  Many  cattle  have  been  shipped  out 
of  here,  often  to  pasture  taken  on  lease,  to 
New  Mexico.  Wyoming,  California.  Montana, 
the  Dakotas — even  to  California  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

"This  year,"  a  big  Texas  Panhandle  rancher 
said,  "we're  shipping  our  cattle  to  Colorado 
and  Yellowstone  Park  instead  of  going  otir- 
selves." 


KoreaH  Proauses  uid  Actaafities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuroxMiA  y 

is  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTA11VE8 
Tuesday,  July  28, 19SS 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann's  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  28: 

TCWAT  AND  TOMOaSOW 

(By  Walter  Uppmann) 

KOBXAK   PaOKISKS   AND   ACTtrAliTieS 

In  thinking  about  whst  lies  ahead  in 
Korea,  we  have  to  take  account  of  our  num- 
erous commitments  in  the  light  of  the  cer- 
tain prospect  that  the  situation  will  look 
different  after  the  truce  than  it  does  now. 
We  are  not  able,  of  course,  to  foresee  pre- 
cisely what  It  wtU  look  like  at  the  end  a€ 
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Oetotar.  when  tb*  potftleal  conference  zmvt 
meet,  or  at  the  end  of  Jmnvurr.  when  Dr. 
Syngman  Bhee  my  negotlatlone  ahonld  be 
coneliideCL  But  we  can  foreeee  m  most  prob- 
able that,  with  ttie  end  of  the  tigbttag,  we 
■han  no  longer  oenttntie  to  hare  our  unlqae 
poaltlon  on  the  Korean  question  In  the  non- 
ComnrunlBt  world. 

It  IB.  I  beUeve.  a  kind  of  optical  Rltislon  to 
Ttsuatlae  the  coming  political  conference  aa 
another  Panmunjom  with  Mr.  Dtdles  and 
Dr.  Rhee  replacing  General  Clark  and  Gen- 
eral Harrlaon  on  our  aide  of  the  table. 
Thoxigh  moat  of  what  we  know  abotrt  our 
recent  dealings  with  Dr.  Rhee  impllaa  that 
thi«  la  what  is  envisaged,  it  la  not  likely  ta 
work  oat  that  way. 

Any  i«if«ng  lettlement  of  the  Korean 
question  must  necessarily  Involve  more  than, 
the  two  Koreas,  Red  China  and  the  ITnlted 
States.  It  must  Involve  Russia  and  Japan, 
and  It  could  be  of  no  substantial  value 
Unless  they  were  conunitted  to  the  settle- 
ment. And  ft  must  surely  involve  also  the 
other  principal  powers  In  Asia — ^Indla  and 
Pakistan,  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 

The  political  conference  in  OctoBer  U 
hound  therefore  to  be  organized  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle  than  the  parleys  at  Pan- 
BXUBjonk  The  dUIerence  will  be  that  several 
principal  powera,  now  in  the  backgrounxl. 
will  coDie  into  the  foreground.  Par  while 
Red  China  and  its  North  Korean  sateUlte,  the 
United  Statea  and  Ito  South  Korean  cUent. 
have  been  the  principal  heUlgcrefts,  they  are 
not  the  only  principal  powera  vitally  in- 
terested in.  and  with  lasting  influence  upon, 
the  future  of  Korea. 

This  derelofunant  was  clearly  Indicated  in 
the  resent  remarks  at  United  Nations  As- 
sembly President  Laater  Pearson.  He  said 
the  General  flsssmMj — which  will  aelect 
the  representative — la  thinking  of  organiz- 
ing the  conference  as  a  roundtable  rather 
than  aa  a  two-sided  asgotlatian,  like  Pan- 
munjom.  across  a  table. 

There  are  many  weighty  reasons  for  wel- 
coming and  supporting  this  proposaL  The 
first  la  that  a  K "■•'""•'  settlement  which  does 
not  Tigaga  the  principal  powers  would  be 
empty  and  meaningless.  For  the  Koreans,  it 
would  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion — a  kind  of 
cruel  parlor  game  in  which  a  starving  man  is 
told  to  order  a  splendid  meal  that  never  Is 
golxkg  to  be  served  to  him.  When  Mr.  Dulles 
seas  Dr.  Rhee.  he  should  avoid  ambiguity  on 
this  crucial  point  of  reality  and  good  faith. 
^>r  the  Koreans,  no  settlement  can  be  genu- 
ine unless  It  la  underwritten,  not  only  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  United  NiUlons  in 
general,  but  by  Red  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  a  sovereign  Japan.  The  United  States 
and  Dr.  Rhee  caBiiei  assure  the  future  of 
Korea.  A  settlement  which  does  not  commit 
the  great  neighbors  of  Korea  wo\ild  be  a 
gold  brick. 

The  second  reason  for  welcoming  the 
roundtabls  U  that — as  things  stand  now — 
Mr.  Dulles  is  so  Immobilized  by  promises  that 
he  cannot  negotiate  seriously  about  the  fu- 
txxre  ef  Korea.  A  roundtabls  conference 
could  discuss  new  constructive  plans  for 
Korea»  In  which  Mr.  Dulles'  promises  would 
be  transcended,  and  the  United  States,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  gotten  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  Dulles  has  promises  outstanding  to  the 
U.  N.,  to  Red  China,  to  Formosa-China,  to 
the  North  Koreans,  to  Dr.  Rhee,  and  to  large 
elements  in  Congress.    Some  of  these  prom- 
ises are  legal,  like  those  which  stem  from 
the  Charter  of  the  U.  N.  and  from  the  armi- 
stice agreement:  others  are  moral,  political, 
and  tainted  with  prudent  ambiguity,  such 
as  the  promises  to  Dr.  Rhee  and  to  Congress. 
The  array  of  all  these  promises  Is  not  a  policy. 
They   are   ransom  paid  to  avoid   trouble  in 
^order  to  get  on  to  an  armistice, 
w    It  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Dulles  to 
TkfT""'  all  the  promises.    For  they  are  often 
^:  ^kMelessly  contradictory,  and  some  are  posl- 
Mi^HMlL  veird.    In    the   armistice    agreement 
«VA  en   Sunday   we   are   committed   **to 
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negotiattoa  the  question  of 

of   all  foreign   forces   from 

Lu.  yet  we  appear  to  have  promised 
to  make  a  treaitf  wHh  Mm  which 
that  all  American  forces  shall  not 
frem  Korea. 

we  seem  to  hewe  peooalsed 
we    mean   uniflcatlon    under    his 
Ve  shall  not  be  able  to  honor 
promise.    The  unification  of  Korea 
aew  goeenunant.  rhoewn  In  an  all- 
4w:tlon  and  under  U.  N.  protection 
for  its  formative  period,  is  a 
though  possible,  project.    But  the 
at  Korea  under  Dr.  Rhee's  gov- 
is  impossible.     It  is  tantamount  to 
CJommunlats  will  surrender  at  the 
x>nf  erence  what  they  were  not  made 
on  the  battlefield. 
_  is.  moreover,  on  the  horns  of 
in  respect  to  Red  China.    To  get 
Korea,  to  which  we  are  corn- 
must  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
But  while  he  is  negotUting  with 
Mr.  Dulles  must  also  maintain 
not   merely    that   we   do    not 
Ited  China's  right  to  the  U.  N.  seat 
we  do  not  recognize  the  right  of 
to    exist    and   are    morally    and 
committed  to  ita  downfall. 
I  toes  not  make  sense.    Tou  eannoi 
make  political  agreements  with  a 
jit  that  you  are  committed  to  over- 
hnd  if  you  do  make  political  agree- 
such  a  government,  jou  have 

^  the  leg  of  those  who  thought 

meaning  to  overthrow  that  govem- 
^onesty  would  be  in  the   end  the 


pdhcy. 


truce 


^..  will  tala^  «■  to  the  point  where 
have  to  admit  that  we  cannot  have 
and  eat  it.  too.  We  cannot  have 
of  promlatng  Dr.  Rhee  what  could 
If  Red  China  had  surrendered  un- 
condltiohally,  and  we  cannot  also  eat  the 
cake  of  in  armistice  and  the  return  of  our 
prisoner!  and  ac  end  to  the  killing. 

That  was  possible  before  the  armistice, 
when  ar  ythhig  could  be  promised  about  the 
future  liecause  nothing,  in  fact,  could  be 
done  abi>ut  It. 


Becomes  One  of  First  10  United 
State*  Ports 


ElSrrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HbN.  FRANK  W.  BOYKM 

or  k1.A9AMh 

IN  T*E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JtUv  29.  1953 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRoI  I  include  an  article  appearing  In 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
under  late  of  July  21,  1953.  written  by 
Edwarc  P.  Tastrom.  entitled  "Shipping 
Boom  ( rrowing— MoWle  Becomes  One  of 
First  1(1  United  States  Ports." 

Mr.  Tastrcm  has  very  ably  reported 
the  ptvinomenal  growth  of  the  Port  of 


Mobile, 
future 


Ala.    Locking   ahead  Into  the 
when   the   United   States   Steel 


Corp.  b  iglns  to  ship  iron  ore  through  the 
port  of  Mobile  from  its  mines  In  Vene- 
zuela, ^nd  when  additional  exports  are 
expectdd  through  this  p>ort  from  the 
large  n  ;w  chemical  plants  at  Mcintosh, 
Ala. — C  eigy  Chemical  CO.,  Mathleson- 
Alaban  a  Chemical  Corp..  and  Calabama 
Chemic  al  Co.. — and  the  new  rayon  plant 
of  Couitaulds  (Ala.),  Inc..  at  Salcp.  Ala., 
and   tae   new   chemical   plant  of   the 


Steufl^  Chemical  Co.  at  Saleo,  Ala.,  the 
prospects  for  the  continued  growth  of 
Mobile's  port  are  bright  Indeed.  Addi- 
tional large  new  Industries  are  at  this 
time  c^isidering  areas  in  southwest 
Alabaxoa  as  sites  for  new  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
mUes  of  narigable  streams  In  the  State 
of  Alabama  than  In  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  that  the  State  is  more 
than  90  percent  self-suffldent  in  its 
natural  resources.  The  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, of  the  United  States  Army  haa 
recommended  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  into  the  port  of  Mobile  to  40 
feet,  with  42  feet  orer  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  to  Mobile  Bay.  which  will  per- 
mit a  greatly  increased  flow  of  ocean 
commerce  in  and  out  of  our  port. 

The  heavy  depletion  of  our  natural 
Iron-ore  resources  has  made  it  necessary 
that  we  seek  new  rich  ore  deposits. 
Such  deposits  have  been  found  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  for  our  future  national  se- 
curity the  knowledge  that  one  of  our 
South  American  good  neighbors  on  the 
south  and  our  neighbor  Canada  on  the 
north  can  supply  us  with  the  ore,  is  most 
gratifsring. 

In  addition  to  our  many  natural  in- 
dustrial advantages  in  the  Mobile  area, 
inchidinc  a  new  industrial  water  supply, 
we  are  rich  in  recreational  facilities. 
With  fine,  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing 
in  rivers,  bays,  fresh  and  salt  water 
lagoons,  and  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  and 
one  of  the  finest  surf-bathing  beaches 
in  the  world  at  Dauphin  Island  and  the 
Baldwin  Cotmty  G\ilf  shore,  with  one  of 
the  world's  most  beautiful  gardens — the 
,  famous  Belli ngrath  Gardens — with  fer- 
'tUe  farm  lands,  ideal  livestock  grazing 
lands  and  equable  climate,  it  seems  that 
God  has  blessed  us  in  every  way.  and  our 
people  are  indeed  gratef  uL 

The  article  follows: 

SBOPptNO  Boom  GaowiNti — Mobilx  Btcoatas 

1  or  PnsT  10  UwiTSD  States  Pobts 

(By  Edward  P.  Tastrom) 

The  port  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  chief  entry  point 

for  imported  bauxite,  the  ore  from  which 

aluminum   is  made,  is  in  the  middle  of  a 

shipping  boom  that  gives  every  indication 

of  expanding  still  further  before  leveling  off. 

Here  are  some  startling  figxires.    Porelgn  * 
trade  voliune  last  year  hit  above  4  million 
cargo  tons,  a  Jump  of  25  percent  over  the 
previous  year's  totals. 

And,  during  the  first  2  months  of  this  year, 
the  latest  figiu-es  available,  the  dollxur  value 
of  foreign  trade  came  to  a  healthy  $28.7  mil- 
lion compared  with  $16.4  million  during  the 
same  1952  span. 

OKI  TO  8WTLL  ISCFOXTS 

Lending  even  more  weight  to  the  optimism 
of  port  offlclals  Is  the  expected  start  next 
year  oX  large  arrivals  of  iron  ore  from  Vene- 
zuela to  feed  the  furnaces  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp.'s  operating  properties  in  the 
Birmingham  area. 

This  boom  in  shipping  comes  as  the  pc»'t 
prepares  to  celebrate  in  September  the  25th 
anniversary  of  establishment  of  the  Alabama 
State  docks,  now  a  $35  million  Government- 
owned  terminal  system. 

The  project  had  few  supporters  back  In 
1928,  despite  the  fact  the  legislature  had 
voted  at  $10  million  bond  laaue  to  finance 
the  docks'  constriictlon.  Important  people 
believed  the  State  had  acqiiired  a  white  ele- 
phant and  even  in  the  mld-1930'B  a  firm  of 
eastern  financial  experts  came  up  with  the 
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pay  their 


.  way. 
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TtdKf  tUey  are  given  credit  tat  lifting 
Mobile  into  the  list  of  the  first  10  *m«ri«»«n 
ports  In  foreign  trade  and  spmrlng  the  large 
Industrial  development  that  haa  been  taking 
place  dTirIng  the  war  and  postwar  periods, 
the  overall  cost  of  wfilch  Is  valued  at  $100 

This  has  been  matched  by  the  port's  own 
postwar  expansion  outlays  which  were  com^ 
pleted  laat  year  at  a  cost  of  tS  minion.  The 
latest  addition  was  a  $1.7  million  bulk  ma^ 
terial  handling  plant  to  speed  up  the  move- 
ment of  bauxite  ore  for  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  and  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  aa  well 
as  other  bulk  Item  Imports  such  as  Iron  and 
manganese  ores. 

Also  completed  last  year  was  a  privately 
owned  $3.&  million  grain  elevator  of  1.6 
million  bushels  capacity  situated  on  State 
docks  property. 


Deements  tncluds  a  shipstde 
eoM  sSorage  plant  whicti  handled  18,T70  tons 
of  perlshaWes  dortaf  IMS,  a  fiour  Mending 
plant  that  la  reported  to  be  the  only  facOtty 
of  its  kind  on  either  the  gulf  or  Atlsntle 
coast  and  a  ■aodaro.  higb-denslty  eottoa 
compress. 

While  bauxite  and  Iron  ore  currently  are 
Mobile's  most  spectacular  imparts,  others 
that  loom  large  in  the  picture  are  blackstrap 
molasses,  newsprint,  sulfur,  tobacco,  ba- 
nanas, coconuts,  crude  rubber,  and  copper. 

The  export  Ust  also  Is  diversified.  It  in- 
cludes lumber,  east-Iron  pipe,  wire  rope, 
cotton,  lard,  coke,  coal,  fiour,  grain,  tinplata. 
and  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

Porelgn  trade  figures  In  tons  for  recent 
years  are  as  fbBows: 

1SS3 —_—.—.—  4.  0T7.  000 

1061 a.  808. 908 

2.720.600 
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BInnlngluun,  eentcr  of  the  Soothe  steel 
Industry,  Is  the  dty  most  ckaely  Unked  to 
ths  port — a  tie  that  should  beootne  even 
more  important  if,  after  recommendation  by 
the  Uhited  States  Corps  of  Engineers.  Con- 
gress appropriates  funds  fbr  development  of 
the  Waniar-Tboaftigtae  Inland  watarwwyK 
This  system  of  Internal  eommimlcationa, 
for  which  MbMle  Is  the  baslB,  to  badly  tat 
need  ot  new  locks  and  moderniaatlen. 

Mobile  also  Is  looking  to  Congress  for  Air- 
ther  help  in  deepening  of  Its  channel  and 
harber.  This  alao  haa  been  approved  by  the 
United  Statea  Engineers.  Currently  the  Mo- 
bile bar  channel  haa  a  depth  of  36  feet,  a 
width  of  500  feet. 

The  engineers  recommended  deepening 
the  bar  to  42  feet  and  adding  100  feet  to  the 
width.  They  would  also  deepen  MobUe  Bay 
channel  from  33  to  40  feet  and  widen  It 
from  300  to  400  feet. 

•OCKS    PLAN    XXPAMSIOW 

Thai  Improvement  of  the  inland  waterway 
system  and  Motdle  channel  and  harbor  de- 
pend primarily  on  Pedsral  action.  On  Its 
own,  however,  the  State  docks  to  planning 
ail  expansion  program  to  tncreaae  the  num- 
ber of  ship  bertha  from  the  current  25  to  • 
total  of  30. 

Also  under  stxidy  to  a  plan  to  add  more 
acreage  to  the  State  dock's  presently  exten- 
sive 600-acre  holdings. 

Served  by  4  trunk-line  railroads,  4  major 
alrllnea,  34  motor  lines,  and  several  barge 
operators,  the  port  has  steadily  developed  as 
a  funnel  for  an  increasingly  large  area  of  the 
South  and  Mldsouth.  Attractive  transpor- 
tation rates  for  rail,  motor,  and  bargeline 
cargo  have  contributed  also  to  the  port'a 
growing   trafDc   volume. 

The  port  hae  preferential  rail  rates  fronv 
Alabama  generally,  including  the  Birming- 
ham area,  and  enjoys  parity  with  other  gulf 
ports  from  the  Midwest. 
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Indvslrtal  e^MBskm  Is  tb»  MbbOe  area 
eoBtteiHs  at  a  high  paee.  Rkw  plants  were 
recently  put  Into  production  by  'die  Ideal 
Cement  Od.  to  nauufactuie  cement  and 
lime,  and  by  ArfceB  snd  SndtSis  to  convert 
toaft  paper  Into  mwltlwan  boxes.  TMb 
brings  to  mne  the  mnnher  at  plants  In  the 
ares  utiUktng  pulp  or  derivatives  for  taming 
out  a  variety  of  paper  products. 

Plants  which  reeeutly  completed  addl> 
tlons  or  Improvements  Include  National  Gyp>- 
sum  Oe.,  Mobile  Paper  HUls,  RubberoM  Co.. 
fotcmatlonal  Paper  Co.,  Bemto  Bros.  Bag 
Co..  Kahn  Manufacturing.  MobUto  Pulley  & 
Machine  Wbrks,  Holltngsworth  *  Whitney, 
and  the  Ifcyeituid  Compound  Lumber  Cb. 

American  Cyanamid  recently  added  a 
8600,000  unit  for  manufacturing  suVrme 
acid:  Coastal  Petrtrienm  completely  rebuilt 
and  modernised  Its  refinery;  Lerlo  Corp.  has 
added  a  new  truek-bullding  dlvlslan;  while 
the  Mobile  plsnt  at  Aluminum  Ore  Cb.  has 
been  expanded  to  handle  1.900  tons  at  alu- 
mina dally  and  win  be  increased  soon  to  a 
S.40O-ton-dklly  capacity. 

Thto  to  an  Indication  of  the  big  strtdea  be- 
ing made  Industrially  In  the  area,  for  which 
those  who  had  early  faith  In  Che  port  take 
some  measure  of  credit. 


SiEtk  Rcpwt  M  LcfUaiioB  of  lh« 
SSdCoBfiets 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  iLLXHOxa 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Titeaday.  JiUy  21, 19S3 

Mr.  O'HABA  of  nUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  my  6th  report 
to  my  constituents  on  the  legislation  <rf 
the  83d  Congrtas: 

DxAa  Pdxnd:  In  my  previous  reports  to 
you  I  have  taken  you  through  Public  Law 
78.   Taking  up  from  there: 

rumJcunr  rr 

Senate  Mil  3113  provides  for  sending  1  mil- 
lion tons  at  pnce-support  wheat  to  Pakistan. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
wheat  (acquired  In  the  price-support  pro- 
gram) now  total  over  310  million  tons  and 
wUI  go  to  over  500  mUlion  tons.  Public  Law 
77  provldea  for  the  transfer  of  100  million 
tons  (about  a  fifth  of  the  stockpile)  to  the 
new.  democratle,  and  frieiKlly  nation  of 
Pakistan.  As  a  result  of  devastating  drought 
In  the  wheat -producing  area  for  2  successive 
years,  the  people  of  PaklstEin  are  facing  fam- 
ine conditions.  "The  Government  to  hard 
pressed  by  economic  problems,  intensified  by 
Its  Inability  to  exchange  rupees  for  dollars, 
and  to  in  no  position  to  repay  a  monetary 
loan.  Thirty  percmt  of  the  wheat  to  to  be 
distributed  among  poor  people  unable  to  pay 
for  n;  70  percent  to  to  be  rationed  and  sold 
by  the  Government  of  Pakistan  (at  prices 
within  the  means  of  the  purchasers)  for  the 
ptirpose  of  tmfldlng  up  the  ec(Miomy  of  the 
country. 

The  wheat  being  stored  up  In  support  of 
the  price  program  to  doing  us  no  more  good 
than  the  millions  of  tons  of  butter  And 
cheese  similarly  accumulated.  In  casting 
your  vote  for  wheat  for  Paktotah  I  felt  that 
you  would  sooner  see  thto  food  product  go  to 
starving  men  and  women  than  to  waste. 
Moreover,  I  think  that  the  road  to  luider- 
standing  among  peoples,  and  peace  aackong 
nations,  to  advanced  by  such  gestures.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  on  roUcall.  310  to  76. 


8.  68P  provides  tap  >l>snd<Hiinwnt  by  y^tf- 
ertf  duieimnent  of  pert  ot  ButsilktlT  Stver 
project  In  Delaware:  In  I87S  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  acftjpted  a  preject  for  an  en- 
trance chsnnef  from  the  BiiswHlll  River 
Inte  Pels  ware  Bay.  m  lOOT  It  was  completed. 
Oostr  808,30(1  CUhney  went  a  lot  further 
Is  nOT.^  How  th»  entrance  channel,  haT- 
mg  served  its  purpose  to  Its  dsy,  has  shoaled 
so  that  It  to  bare  at  low  water  and  adjacent 
land  areas  have  extended  by  accretion. 
MavlgafkMi  Baa  gOM  to  a  new  and  wider  en- 
tranee.  3  miles  (Bstant.  constructed  In  1038. 
PttbUc  Law  78  sutaMrlMS  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  get 
rid  at  the  approdmately  0  acres  of  land  on 
which  the  oM  entrance  ohannel  to  located. 
Time  marches  on.  The  House  passed  the  blH 
by  eonsent.  no  one  objecting. 

POBUC  LAW  TS 

H.  R.  1434.  aosencto  elMrtar  af  the 
War  Mokhers.  ITie  American  ^f9»r 
Inoorperated  hi  1080  by  the  OSth 
was  limited  In  membo;^!^  to  mothers  at 
World  War  L  In  1848  a  charter  amendment 
was  enertwd  to  Include  ataotlMra  at  World 
War  n.  PuUlc  Law  79  extends  rilglbUtty 
to  include-  methers  ot  sons  or  daughter^  im 
the  Korean  eonffiet,  er  any  subssquenk  war 
or  eoBfliet  inxdring  the  United  States. 
(Notlee  the  daslgnailon  at  Korea  ss  a  oon- 
fiiet  and  the  later  «ae  at  the  gdCsmattve 
words,  war  or  aaDtUst.y  Pwhlle  Law  70  alee 
amends  the  charter  to  provide  that  In  addi- 
tion to  being  nonpeUtteal  the  nuaiilssMim 
ahaU  be  nonasctarian.  noiqiartiaan,  and 
nonprofit.  Ihe  House  passed  ths  bin  by 
unanicnouB  consent. 

roBUc  LAW  se 

H.  R.  3113,  amend  the  charter  of  the 
itanerlesn  Legian:  Oongresa.  a  majority  of  ita 
Members  being  war  veterans;  was  happy  to 
comply  with  the  reqaosi  ol  the  Amarlean 
Legl<Hi  aa  ixpiaesed  in  a  resohitton  adopted 
at  its  1060  ecmvention.  The  purpose  ot  Pub- 
lic Law  80  to  to  confirm  the  cxclutfve  right 
of  the  American  Legion  to  ntanuf  aetuie  and 
use  and  to-eontrol  the  manufacture  ot  Legion 
emblems  and  badges  In  the  same  manner 
now  enjoyed  by  the  VPW  and  AMVET8  In 
the  matt^  of  their  reqMctlve  emblems  and 
badges,  and  please  take  notlee,  Leglonnairea, 
the  name  to  now  "American  Legion"  or  "The 
American  Legion."  To  alleviate  a  hypertech- 
nlcal  contention.  Public  Law  80  protocts  the 
organization  In  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
use  of  both  names. 

rauc  uiw  ai 

H.  R.  4730,  reconveys  to  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  land 
formerly  owned  by  that  dty:  In  1940  Cin- 
cinnati, for  a  consideration  of  $1,  conveyed 
to  the  pederal  Oovemment  some  20  acres 
of  ground  as  the  sMe  of  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  now  under  construction 
and  which,  when  completed,  will  contain 
406  beds.  The  dty  to  constructing  a  new 
playground  on  ■  contiguous  tract  of  land 
and  the  one-tenth  of  an  acre  rcconveyed 
back  to  the  city  by  Public  Law  81  to  needed 
as  a  vehicular  entrance  to  the  playground 
area.  The  Veterans'  Administration  report- 
ing that  the  \ise  of  the  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
by  the  city  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
operation  of  the  hospital,  the  House  passed 
the  bill  by  consent.  The  Pederal  Govern- 
ment, however,  reserves  all  mineral,  oil,  and 
gas  rlchte. 

;  ■^'tWl""'  tAW  ss 

H.  R.  2468,  ulilPMlKact  of  October  11. 
1951.  author izlngStVHMent  to  proclaim 
regulations  for  preventta^iOoUtolons  at  sea: 
It  sometimes  hai^iens  in  tta  Congress  the 
same  as  In  other  places.  But  when  son^eone 
here  forgets  the  good  old  rule  of  "check  and 
recheck"  and  a  typographical  error  creeps 
Into  a  law  the  Congress  has  to  enact  another 
law  to  get  the  error  out.    All  Public  Law  88 


I 
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doM  to  to  change  ttie  word  "tnvellng"  In 
Um  act  of  October  11.  IMl.  to  "tnwllag.'* 
whleli  it  should  have  been.  »xul  the  word* 
"can  beet  been  aeen**  to  "can  best  be  eeen." 
which  we  wlU  agree  U  better  grammar.  And 
this  is  a  good  place  for  me  to  suggest  a 
correction  on  page  ft  of  mj  fourth  report. 
The  export  control  law  was  extended  to  1956, 
not  IMS  obviously.  The  text.  I  think,  makes 
It  dear,  but  an  error  got  the  wrong  date  In 
the  heading. 

ruwuc  LAW  sa 

a  10T9,  eoosoUdatee  and  rewrites  the  10 
preylousJy  existing  laws  relating  to  coopera- 
tive agricultural  extension  work,  by  State 
agricultural  coUeges  reoelTlng  the  benefits  at 
the  act  of  Congreas  of  July  3,  1863:  I  was 
glad  to  support  this  constructive  legislation 
rewriting  into  1  law  the  10  laws  enacted 
since  the  beginning  In  1883  of  our  Federal 
program  tor  education  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.  We  have  made 
vast  strldee  since  the  land  grants  of  1863  to 
agricultural  coUegee.  In  10&3  the  Federal 
Oovemment  gave  to  the  State  agricultural 
achool  a  total  of  over  831.6  million  for  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  work.  This 
consisted  of  instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  lUMne 
economics  to  persons  (not  attending  the 
colleges)  In  their  own  communities.  Pub- 
lic Law  88.  aside  from  codifying  and  stream- 
lining the  legislation  at  a  91-year  period, 
establlshee  a  formula  by  which  future  funds 
win  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  farm  and 
rural  population  as  determined  by  the 
latest  census.  48  percent  being  allowed  for 
each  group,  while  4  percent  is  based  upon 
need.  Tou  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  allocation  for  nilnois  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  90.  1954.  is  $964,439. 

ruauc  LAW  S4 

H.  R.  4«)5.  provides  for  the  draft  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  allied  specialists: 

This  Is  the  eo-called  Doctor's  Draft  Act. 
It  Is  complicated  and  admittedly  discrimina- 
tory since  (a)  physicians,  dentists,  and  vet- 
erinarians are  the  only  profenional  group 
In  the  coxlntry  singled  out  for  special  legisla- 
tion and  induction,  and  (b)  while  the  regu- 
lar draft  age  is  18  Vi  to  26  the  doctor's  draft 
requlree  the  registration  of  doctors  who  are 
under  60  and  permits  their  induction  up  to 
the  age  of  51.  The  House  passed  the  bill  by 
Tolce.  It  was  a  necessary  but  an  impleasant 
task.  Tou  will  find  interesting  the  debate 
In  the  CowaaxssxoifAi.  Rccoao  of  May  12. 1953, 
beginning  on  page  4804. 

In  fairness  to  the  persons  in  our  armed 
services  there  was  no  alternative.  Today 
our  armed  servlcee  have  the  flneet  health 
record  of  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
We  must  keep  it  that  way.  During  1954  the 
Department  of  Defense  estlmatee  the  Armed 
Forces  will  need  7.707  physicians  and  4.552 
dentists.  Only  2,081  physicians  and  2.123 
dentists  could  be  supplied  through  the  reg- 
ular draft  processes.  With  me  it  reeolved 
Itself  Into  the  simple  question  of  my  duty 
to  see  as  far  as  I  was  able  that  our  young 
men  drafted  into  the  services  (or  voluntarily 
enlisting)  have  the  proper  medical  and  den- 
tal care  once  they  are  in.  It  is  all  part  of 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  the  time  in  which 
we  live. 

On  the  day  the  President  signed  Public 
Law  84  I  mailed  to  all  the  doctors,  dentists, 
and  veterinarians  in  our  district  a  summary 
of  the  new  law.  This  I  had  requested  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Ck>n- 
grees  to  prepare  for  me  in  ord«r  80  assure  the 
r^^ccuracy  of  the  ^^^omMP*  ^  yu  deaire 
a  copy  of  this  suj|Mi|^BRine  know. 


LAW   ss 

H.  R.  5312.  District  of  Columbia  Law  En- 
forcement Act  of  1953: 

This  is  of  Interest  In  Chicago  as  w«Il  as  in 
other  large  cities  with  the  inevitable  crime 
problem.  A  special  committee  created  by 
the  81st  Congrees  to  Inveetigate  crime  and 
lanr  •nforcement  In  the  District  held  pubUe 
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was  sensational.    In  October 
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Law  85  was  the  result.    Its  purpose 
p^vlde   for   the   more   effective   pre- 
detection.     and     punishment     of 
the  District.    It  wlU  Interest  you 
that  Congreesman  HnoiT  O.  Taixx. 
of  the  House  subcommittee  report- 
bill,  took  his  postgradiiate  work  at 
of  Chicago.    He  is  by  la-ofes- 
educator  In  political   science  and 
With  your  Repreeentative  he  is 
1  ist  of  the  16  Members  of  the  House 
been  present  at  all  the  roll  calls 
now  well  over  100. 
this  measxire  my  full  sui>poi't.    No 
can  watch  the  stream  of  visitors 
from   aU    the   Statee.    their 
sl^owlng  so  plainly  their  emotl<m  as 
to  a  national  shrine,  without  want- 
to  be  the  deaneet  and  purest 
I  was  happy,  however,  when  the 
struck   from  the  bill   a  mandatory 
for  all  first  offenders.    In  such 
is  better  that  some  discretlanary 
B)iould  be  vested  In  the  Judges. 

many  provisions   in  Public  Law 
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PITBLIC   LAW    SS 


4333  provldee  for  the  naturalization 

serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 

States  after  June  34.  1950: 

■  similar  to  the  act  of  March  37, 

a   which    122,413    aliens   in   the 

services  in  World  War  n  were  granted 

in  the  naturalisation  courts  of 

SUtes.  21.011  overseas.    It  wUl 

{possible    the    prompt    natturalixation 

minimum  90-day  service)    of   an 

60,000    to    70,000   aliens    serving 

1  he  period  of  the  Korean  emergency. 

these   enlisted  voluntarily,   many 

(includitkg   students    and    visitors) 


drifted. 


not  extend  to  the  wife  of  the  alien 

aliens  who  were  Illegally  in  the  co\in- 

ihe   time  of   their  induction.    The 

passed  the  bill  by  voice,  no  one  dls- 


POBLIC   LAW    ST 


eight 


cue 


\rar 


Joint  Resolution  88  extends  char- 
ships  in  Philippine  Interlsland 
June  30.  1954:  The  United  States 
to  Philippine  citlaens  eight  vessels 
to  the  commerce  of  an  archipelago 
7,000  Islands.    The  ships  represent 
-half  of   the  present  interlsland 
of  the  Philippines,  which  was  dis- 
affected   by    ship    losses    during 
n.    It  is  proposed  to  sell  the 
to  the  Philippine  operators, 
the  settlement  of  a  preeent 
among    bidders     Public     Law     87 
the  extension  of  the  charter  ar- 
The    Government    receives    a 
i>ome  $43,000  a  month  from  the  char- 
>f  the  eight  vessels. 

FOBUC   LAW   ss 

i  069  prohibits  interstate  transporta- 
i  iammable  wearing  apparel  and  f  ab- 


0(mi(ress 

f  om 


one  of  the  really  good  laws  of  the 
Its  ptDpoee  is  to  protect  the 
the  danger  of  wearing  apparel 
flammable  textiles  at  the  types 


which  have  eauaed  many  deaths  and  sertooa 
injurlee  in  recent  years.  It  will  outlaw  from 
Interstate  commerce  children's  cowboy  play- 
suits  and  so-called  torch  sweaters  or  Jackets 
made  of  dangero\is  fabrics.  The  list  of  trag- 
edies resulting  from  ths  use  of  flammable 
materials  is  appalling. 

The  maJeM*  problem  in  formulating  legis- 
lation to  control  the  use  of  such  textiles 
was  to  dlscrlnxinate  between  conventional 
fabrics  that  present  moderate  and  generally 
recognized  hazards  and  the  special  types  of 
fabrics  which  preeent  unusual  hazards  and 
are  highly  dangerotu.  The  greater  hazards 
arise  from  certain  cotton  or  rayon  fabrics 
having  fuzzy  or  furlike  surfaces  which  flash 
and  bum  with  exceeding  rapidity.  Most  syn- 
thetic textllee  melt  when  heated  and  the 
molten  material  can  produce  serious  buma 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

The  reputable  trade  cooperated  with  the 
committee  In  the  drawing  of  legislation 
which  appeared  to  me  from  the  argxwMnts 
in  debate  to  be  both  fair  and  of  probable 
maximxim  effectiveness.  Among  those  tee- 
tifylng  btfore  the  conuxdttee  were:  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council  of  America,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  AssocUtlon.  the  Tufted  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Society  of  the 
Plasties  Industry,  and  Bayou  and  Aoatat* 
Fiber  Producers. 

ruBLie  LAW  se 
H.  R.  2347.  permlte  continued  exercise  by 
the  Preeident  of  preferences  and  priorities 
In  transportation  of  tralBc  until  6  months 
after  the  preeent  (Korean)  emergency:  The 
preeent  authority  expired  on  April  1.  1958. 
except  In  case  of  war  or  threatened  war. 
Since  that  date  the  exercise  of  priorities 
(necessary  In  the  shipment  of  defense  sup> 
pllee  becauae  of  the  shortsge  of  rail  equip- 
ment) has  necessitated  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  we  were  In  a  state  of  war 
or  threatened  war.  This  has  been  not  only 
a  source  of  embarrassment,  but  actually 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  national  secur- 
ity. By  extending  the  old  law  beyond  April 
1.  1958,  to  60  days  after  the  termination  of 
the  Korean  emergency  there  will  be  no  need 
for  the  Preeident  to  commit  Htm— if  an  the 
question  of  war  or  threatened  war.  I  notice 
that  the  Administrator  of  Defense  Trans- 
port. In  his  letter  reoonunending  passage  of 
the  bill,  deecrlbed  our  national  position  as 
being  in  the  "twilight  between  peace  and 
war." 

ruBUc  LAW  eo 

8.  3033,  modernises  the  charter  of  the 
Washington  Gas  Light  CO.:  Of  minor  Im- 
portance and  of  Interest  oolj  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

rUBLIC   LAW    91 

House  Joint  Reeolution  287  makes  tem- 
porary appropriations  for  operation  of  Fed- 
eral Government  after  July  1,  1953: 

The  fiscal  year  1954  of  the  Federal  OoT« 
ernment  started  on  July  1.  1953.  with  the 
1954  appropriation  bills  (with  the  exception 
of  Tteasury  and  Post  Oflloe)  still  pending. 
To  keep  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
Oovemment  in  operation  during  July  of 
1953  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  usual 
practice  in  similar  situations  of  passing  a 
Joint  resolution.  Unless  this  continuing 
reeolution  had  been  passed  by  both  Houses 
by  naldnlght  of  June  80  the  wheels  of  Fed- 
eral Government  certainly  would  have  been 
clogged.  Public  Law  91  (the  continuing 
Joint  reeolution  in  the  stereotype  form  al- 
ways used)  provides  for  the  month  of  July 
1953  appropriations  in  the  measure  of  (a)  the 
lower  amount  adopted  by  either  body  where 
there  is  a  difference  and  both  Houses  have 
passed  the  bill,  or  (b)  where  a  bill  has  passed 
only  one  body  (or  neither)  the  lower  of  the 
amount  in  the  Hoiise  bill  or  that  in  the 
budget  estimate.  Public  Law  91  further 
prohibits  the  various  departments  and 
agenciee  from  embarking  on  new  projecte 
during  J\ily  unless  appropriations  for  such 
are  Included  In  both  Senate  and  House  bills. 
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The  delay  te  gatttee  tbe  Mft4 

atlons  bills  acted  on  la  good  ssason 
sioned  by  the  slowness  of  tbs  Bureaa  of  tbe 
Budget  in  setting  \ip  ths  required  estimates, 
this  stemming,  of  oovrse,  from  tbe  «tH>»n« 
in  administration.  The  Bsenhower  sdBliv- 
istratlon  naturally  would  want  to  maka  Its 
own  budget  study. 

roauc  LAW  ea 
S.  1888  permits  a  licensed  life  Insxn'ance 
sgent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sen 
scddent  and  health  insurance  without  first 
-nbmltttog  to  another  vnitten  examination, 
interesting  to  you  only  as  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  functioning  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ai<  a  State  leglslatxire  and 
city  council  for  the  city  at  Washington  and 
District  of  Coltmibia. 

pvauc  LAW  es 
H.  R.  2313,  extends  a  statute  passed  In  1943 
for  the  Federal  inspection  of  plants  and 
books  of  deCanse  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors: Certainly  we  would  wish  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  expendlturee  of  the  vast 
sums  we  are  putting  Into  defense  effort  to 
have  reasonable  access  to  the  factories  and 
books  of  the  oontractors  with  whom  they 
are  dealing,  flinoe  1943  this  provision  hss 
been  operative.  Public  Law  83  extenda  it 
from  July  1.  1953  to  60  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Korean  emergency.. 

PUBLIC  la:w  »4 

S.  3103,  Housing  Act  of  1953 :  In  tbe  debate 
In  the  House  I  said: 

"As  a  member  at  the  committee  (Banking 
and  Currency)  I  am  8UM>ortlng  this  bill,  but 
with  no  great  sense  of  pride.  It  is  a  matter 
of  choosing  between  iiuulequate  housing 
legislation  and  no  housing  legislation  at  aU. 

"I  doubt  that  any  member  of  tbe  com- 
mittee would  claim  for  this  bill  any  more 
than  that  It  contains  about  as  much  as 
there  Is  any  hope  of  getting  tbe  House  to 
accept.  I  think  that  la  the  situation  la  a 
nutshelL 

"This  bin.  Inadequate  as  it  is.  as  far  as 
bringing  homes  within  the  financial  reach 
of  thoee  in  the  low  and  middle  income 
brackets,  wiU  be  of  some  help  in  needling 
tbe  building  Industry  at  a  time  when  it  is 
showing  signs  of  distress.  If  we  have  no 
housing  legislation  in  1963.  we  are  certain 
to  wltneas  a  rapid  growth  in  construction 
decline.  That  eould  be  the  start  of  the 
depression  we  are  seeking  to  svoid.  I  think 
every  member  of  the  committee  was  sensi- 
tive to  this  possibl*  danger  that  might  at- 
tend our  failure  to  bring  to  the  floor  a  hous- 
ing bill  that  was  likely  to  pass.  That  was 
my  reason  for  voting  in  eonunittee  to  report 
the  bill  out.  That  is  why  I  shall  vote  for  its 
passage." 

Public  Law  94  haa  for  iU  chief  objective 
tbe  stimulation  of  real-estate  business,  which 
does  aflect  the  employment  of  many  persons, 
including  those  in  the  building  trades.  It 
continues  certain  programs  which  were 
scheduled  to  die  on  June  30.  1963.  It  also 
provides  an  additional  $1.5  billlozain  insur- 
ance authorization  for  all  FHA  programs. 
Private  industry  depends  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, operating  through  FHA,  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  would  have  been  a  serloi^ 
If  not  fatal  collapse  in  building  activity  with- 
out the  additional  $1.5  bUUon  authorization. 

In  eonunittee  I.  with  others,  argued  for 
the  Rains  amendment  to  protect  home  pur- 
chasers from  luiscrupulous  practices.  TMs 
amendment  provided  for  a  warranty  that  the 
home  was  constructed  in  strict  conformance 
with  the  specifications.  It  provided  further 
that  the  blueprint  should  be  made  available 
to  the  purchaser  for  checking  purposes  on 
his  examination  of  the  home  prior  to  deliv- 
ery. By  a  narrow  vote  we  won  the  battle  in 
committee  for  honest  homee— one  of  our  few 
victories,  and  by  far  the  greatest.  We  won 
again  in  the  House.  The  Senate  biU  had  no 
such  provision,  however,  and  when  the  con- 
ferees reported  back  t*^^  wainji  unendment 


iMd  been  etlmlmted.  I  tbtak  yow  wlU 
with  aae  that  there  was  no  eowuse  Sor  this 
aetleu.  When  a  Tstsesn  or  nonvetsKSB  buys 
a  house  he  Is  entitled  at  least  to  gat  tbe 
house  he  was  prsMlssd.  The  Ooventiaent, 
noaklng  paastt>le  tbe  bnUder's  business 
tJuwucb  FHA  Insurance,  la  eettalnly  not  tres- 
passing in  protecting  the  home  purchaser. 

PTJBUC   UIW    9S 

8.  1081.  Defense  Production  and  Tempo- 
rary Controls  Act  of  1963 : 

There  was  not  much  left  of  8.  1081  when  It 
emerged  from  the  House  Bankhig  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  RepubHcan  Senator  Capk.- 
HAXT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Btmklng  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  Republican  Chair- 
man WoLcorr.  of  the  House  comnilttee  did 
not  see  eye  to  eye.  Chairman  Wolcott  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  his  own  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  but  also  with  the 
conferees.  Conferees,  if  you  chance  not  to 
remember,  are  the  representatives  appointed 
by  the  respective  bodies  to  negotiate  a  com- 
promise when  there  is  a  difference. 

Public  Law  06  extends  for  2  years  sections 
of  title  I  relating  to  priorities  and  allocation 
controls  and  hoarding,  title  in  relating  to 
'  expansion  of  productive  capacity  and  suj^Iy, 
and  title  VII  containing  general  provisions 
relating  to  administration.  A  new  title  n 
creates  the  Small  Bxisineas  Administration 
to  replace  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin- 
istration. 

That  is  about  aU.  In  the  House  debate  I 
said  of  the  blU:  "It  wlU  not  take  2  minutes 
to  cover  what  is  left  of  this  bill.  As  It  stands 
it  is  almost  as  bare  as  Old  Mother  Hubbard's 
cupboard." 

Even  the  90-day  standby  authority  for  the 
President  to  act  promptly  in  the  matters  of 
wages,  prices,  and  rents  in  the  event  ol  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  atomic  warfare  went  by 
the  boards.  While  we  are  not  expecting 
Washington  to  be  another  Pearl  Harbor,  I 
thought  It  the  part  of  p>rudence  to  prepare 
for  any  eventuality  in  this  time  of  cold  war- 
fare and  nervotis  uncertainties.  I,  with  other 
Democrats  on  the  eonunittee,  voted  to  vest 
the  President  with  the  necessary  powM  (lim- 
ited to  90  days  luxless  the  Congress  eould 
gather  and  act  sooner),  but  we  were  voted 
down. 

The  temper  of  tbe  majcuity  members  of 
the  committee  was  shown  in  the  striking  out 
of  tbe  statement  of  policy  which  had  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  Why?  Becaxise  it  mentioned  the 
United  Nations  and  world  law. 

The  old  declaration  of  policy  was  changed 
to  read  in  Public  Law  95:. 

"In  view  of  the  present  international  situ- 
ation and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  national  security  otu'  mo- 
bilization effort  continues  to  require  some 
diversion  of  certain  materials  and  facilities 
from  civilian  use  to  military  and  related 
purposes.  It  also  requires  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive facilities  beyond  the  levels  needed 
to  meet  tbe  clvlUan  demands." 

What  was  stricken  out  read  in  part: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
oppose  acts  of  aggression  and  to  promote 
peace  by  Insuring  respect  for  world  law  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  differences  among 
nations.  To  that  end  this  Government  is 
pledged  to  support  collective  action  through 
the  United  Nations  and  through  regional 
arrangements  for  mutual  defense  in  con- 
formity with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

The  action  in  this  regard  of  the  ^najorlty 
members  was  taken  tbe  day  following  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  statement  that  no  nation 
run  go  it  alone  in  today's  world.  It  was  an- 
other case,  common  in  the  83d  Congresa,  of 
the  President  being  supported  by  Demo- 
crats and  deserted  by  Republicans.  It  Is  a 
strange  Congress.  Practically  all  President 
Eisenhower's  major  administration  meas«u«s 
(luisavory  tldelands  and  a  few  othera  ex- 
cepted) have  been  pasaed  by  Democratio 
votea. 


Heose  Joint  Bastriutlon  386,  extenda  e«r« 
tain  statutes  of  the  Bmergeney  Fowers  Con« 
tlauatlon  Act  from  Jttly  1,  1963  to  Augrist  t, 
M«S:  Notice  that  this  is  a  Joint  resolutton. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  lapsing  of 
emwgepcy  provislom  on  July  1,  1953,  and 
jwlor  ta  the  enactment  oS  pending  legiala- 
tlon.  Its  interest  to  you,  I  think,  wlU  be 
the  illustration  It  fio'nlshes  of  the  usual 
routine  proceeding  in  such  cases. 

rUBLIC  LAW  97 

H.  R.  2577,  continues  in  effect  title  II  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  of  1941  to  Jiine  30,  1954: 

Under  this  emergency  law  executive  de- 
partments and  agenciee  can  amend  and 
modify  Goverxmient  contracts  and  make  ad- 
vance payments  to  contractors.  Mistakes 
and  ambiguities  in  contracts  (made  under 
pressure  of  mobilization)  may  be  rectified. 
deUvery  cBates  extended,  and  indemnity  pay- 
ments guaranteed  for  otherwise  noninsxu'- 
able  risks.  Without  flexibility  in  the  pro- 
cxvement  authority  many  concerns,  particu- 
larly email  ones,  would  be  lost  to  the  de- 
fense effort.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  getting  the 
greatest  i»odUGtivity  in  the  shortest  time, 
which  means  greater  costa  and  more  con- 
cessions than  under  normal  circumstances. 

I  am  s\ire  we  an  hope  that  this  wiU  be  the 
last  extension  necessary.  Prosecution  of  the 
Korean  conflict  and  the  national  nK>bUlza- 
tlon  program  made  Public  Law  97  necessary* 

roKjr  LAW  t«- 
S.  1376,  extends  Lanham  Hotislng  and 
Bankhead -Jones  farm  tenant  preferences  to 
Korean  vetenms.  Ahoot  260.000  family 
dwelling  units  in  war  and  veterans'  housing 
are  now  being  managed  by  the  Housing 
Agency  pending  their  disposal.  Public  Law 
98  properly  includes  the  Korean  veterans 
with  other  war  veterans  having  preference  In 
occupancy.  Korean  veterans  who  intend  to 
engage  In  farming  likewise  are  included  with 
othCT  war  veterans  in  the  favored  classifica- 
tion In  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

PUBLIC  LAW    a* 

H.  R.  3863.  continues  wartime  pews  It  lea 
for  eaplanage  and  sabotage  to  6  months  after 
termination  of  Korean  emergency: 

Wartime  penalties  eiq>iring  on  April  1,  1953, 
the  Department  of  Defeaoe  wrote  Speaker 
Maxtim:  "It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prevention  of  certain  acts  of 
espionage,  sabotage,  subversion  and  conspir- 
acy which  would  be  harmfid  to  the  national 
security  and  the  prosecution  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  wartime  penalties  must  remain 
In  effect." 

The  Houae  passed  tbe  bin  without  debate. 

PtTBLJC  LAW   lOO 

H.  R.  4126  extends  war-risk  hazard  and 
detention  benefits  to  Jxxly  1.  1954:  In.  1943 
Public  Law  784  of  the  77th  Congress  extended 
war-risk  hazard  Insurance  to  persons  em- 
ployed overseas  t)y  American  contractors. 
PubUc  Law  161  of  the  79th  Congress  provided 
for  compensation  of  such  civilian  overseas 
employees  who  became  prisoners  of  war. 
Since  then  the  United  States  has  paid  a  total 
of  $17,461,441  in  compensation,  $1,973,564 
for  dlsabmty.  $3,279,001  in  death  benefits 
and  $471,524  for  medical  care.  About  95  per- 
cent of  these  payments  have  gone  to  Amer- 
ican citizens,  some  5  percent  to  foreigners 
employed  by  American  contractors.  Public 
Law  100  extends  the  beneflts  for  1  year,  but 
limits  the  coverage  to  American  citizens. 

APXaSOMAL  WOID 

The  first  session  of  the  8Sd  Congress  la 
coming  to  an  end.  driving  hard  to  finish  the 
work  at  hand.  When  the  session  adjoums. 
and  the  PreaMant  has  signed  the  remaining 
bills.  I  will  eoaalnile  ths  series  so  that  then 
you  will  have  tba  vlaote  and  tbe  oomplcta 
story. 

I  have  endeavored  In  tkMn  reports  to  pic- 
ture your  part  In  the  making  cf  tbe  laws 
of  the  year  1953  by  tbe  governtag  body  at 
the  workl's  moat  powerful  nation. 
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The  TOt«a  that  I  have  caat  have  been  your 
votM.  That  I  have  kept  always  In  mlBd.  In 
reporting  to  you  not  only  how  I  voted,  but 
also  the  way  I  thought  It  out,  my  own  sus- 
taining sense  of  my  responsibility  as  your 
•geot  has  deepened. 

Tour  gracious  and  heartening  letters  have 
added  immeasurably  to  the  Joy  of  serving 
you.    I  am  very  grateful. 

Cordially  and  sincerely. 

BAaaATT  O'HAaa, 
Meml)eT  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MonnmytA 
IN  TH«  HOtTSK  OF  RBFRBSKNTAirVKS 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoKD.  I  include  an  article  en- 
titled "Are  All  Who  Oppose  McCastht 
Traitors?"  written  by  William  Connell. 
of  Excelsior,  Minn.,  and  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  July  27. 
1953. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Amm  All  Who  Opfosb  McCa>tht  Tbaixo«s7 
To  the  KBtroB: 

Accusations  of  treason  and  ugly  phrases 
like  "modem  counterparts  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold" have  been  flying  around  the  vicinity 
rather  loosely.  I  am  reminded  of  those  low 
points  in  recent  congressional  history  when 
the  distinguished  patriot,  Oeorge  C.  Mar- 
shall, was  called  "traitor"  and  "a  living  lie" 
by  Senator  Jofmn,  one  of  the  conspicuous 
"licCarthyites"  of  our  day.  In  recent  letters 
to  the  editor  and  in  recent  unsigned  letters 
to  myself  I  see  that  I  have  been  selected — 
along  with  the  Tribune— for  abuse  in  such 
loose  and  careless  terms. 

Although  I  have  differed  with  the  Minne- 
apolis papers  frequently,  I  must  say  that  I 
take  great  pride  in  standing  beside  them  on 
the  issue  of  McCarthytsm.  I  have  differed 
from  President  Bsenhower  on  several  issues, 
but  I  am  deeply  proud  that  the  President 
and  I  agree  that  the  sweeping  Matthews 
denunciation  of  the  Protestant  clergy  is  a 
shameful  thing.  Is  Mr.  Eisenhower,  too.  to  be 
called  a  traitor  becavise  he  turns  at  last 
against  his  enemy  in  the  Senate?  Is  Senator 
Btbo  of  Virginia  to  be  called  a  Benedict  Ar- 
nold? Is  Senator  Pottkb.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
denotinced  as  an  agent  of  the  Kremlin  be- 
cause he  dares  to  criticize  McCabtht? 

As  for  that  handful  of  gullible  Protestant 
ministers  who  may  have  followed  the  Com- 
munist Party  line— and  actually  the  Dean 
of  Canterbvu7  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever 
run  across — why  extend  criticism  of  them  to 
a  blanket  condemnation  of  that  splendid 
and  patriotic  body  of  men,  the  Protestant 
clergy?  Could  you  rightly  Judge  the  entire 
Catholic  clergy  by  a  man  like  Father  Cough- 
lin?  Of  course  not.  The  Jewish,  Protestant, 
and  Catholic  clergies  are  three  vital  pillars 
of  strength  in  this  democratic  society.  In- 
calculable damage  is  done  to  the  moral 
strength  of  this  Nation  by  such  attacks  on 
any  of  these  groups — as  groups. 

And  things  have  changed  since  1948.  Per- 
haps it  is  true  that  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
was  sponsored  in  Minneapolis  in  1948  by 
18  PnHestant  ministers,  as  one  of  your  read- 
ers has  said.  (There  are  over  400  Protestant 
churches  in  Minneapolis,  by  the  way.) 
Things  have  changed  since  March  14  oX  1947. 
when  Senator  Taft — whom  one  could 
scarcely  call  a  pro-Communist — spoke  oat 
■tzgngly   against  American   military  aid  to 
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Oreeds  and  Turkey  against  the  Communlsta. 
liSt  18  admit  that  praeUoally  all  at  vm — 
inoluf  Ing  vast  numbers  of  conservative  Re- 
—indulged  in  a  lot  of  wishful 
think^g  for  a  short  time  after  the  war. 
us  hoped  that  the  Rtiasians  would 
We  were  tired  ot  war  and  we 
trustful.  I  heard  no  wise,  foresighted 
speak  out  against  disarming — not 
days.  But  we  learned  fast,  and  un- 
rt-esident  Truman  and  a  succession  of 
brillltnt  Secretaries  of  State  we  rebiillt  our 
streni  th  and  that  of  our  allies. 

bave  learned  a  lot  about  bow  the  Com- 
munists operate.    But  I  am  afraid  we  have 
thought  out  the  real  reasons  why 
should  detest  conununism.     We  should 
communism    because    it    stifles    free 
because  it  will  tolerate  no  crlti- 
because  It  brands  as  traitors  all  those 
from  the  central  party  line.     We 
hate  communism  because  it  will  use 
i^eans  to  achieve   Its  ends,  because  it 
respect  for  law,  and  because  it  has 
for  human  dignity, 
should  despise  McCarthyism  for  the 
«aaons. 

WiLUAM  ComfSLL. 

Ezciusioa.  Uam. 
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Wednesday,  July  29,  1953 


LEHMAN.      Mr.   President.  Mr. 
Dubinsky.  president  of  the  Inter- 
Ladles     Garment     Workers 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
union  leaders  in  America.  Is 
and  tested  veteran  in  the  strug- 
for  the  preservation  of  civil 
and  against  the  destructive  and 
influence    of    Communists, 
nside  the  labor  movement  and  out- 
it.     Last  Sunday.  July  26.  the 
fork  Times  magazine  section  car- 
most  illuminating  article  by  Mr. 
entitled  "Instead  of  the  Mc- 
Method."  This  article  should  be 
>y  all  who  fight  for  our  freedoms 
oppose  communism, 
unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
by  Mr.  Dubinsky.  as  printed  in 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the 
of  the  Rscoto. 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
ok-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
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(By  David  Dublnaky) 
country  is  badly  In  need  of  an  in- 
forme<  .  responsible,  and  effective  policy  to 
meet  tjbe  Communist  threat  to  our  free  so- 
ft policy  that  will  give  us  genuine  se- 
wlthout  imperiling  the  individual 
libertlAs  that  are  the  heart  of  the  difference 
betwec  n  our  democracy  and  the  slave  system 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  every  reason 
why  ve  are  in  a  poaition  to  have  such  a 
policy  today. 

We  ]  lave  seen  the  totalitarian  dictatorship 
at  wor  t  in  Russia  for  three  and  a  half  dec- 
ades. We  have  seen  communism  snuff  out 
every  restige  of  freedom  In  China,  Poland, 
Csech(^lovakla.  and  the  Baltic  and  Balkan 
nation^.    We  have  watched  the  dreams  of 


world  peace  that  grew  out  of  our  anti-Nad 
wartime  alliance  evaporate  under  the  foto* 
of  Soviet  duplicity  and  aggression. 

Here  at  home  we  have  fumbled  through 
a  variety  of  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
Communist  inflltratlon.  Back  in  1919  the 
Commimlst  movement  was  establlahed  in 
the  United  States  as  a  feeble  echo  of  the 
Bolshevik  counterrevolution.  It  had  no 
roots  in  organised  labor  or  in  any  other  main 
section  of  American  life;  yet  our  Oovern- 
ment  was  reduced  to  panic  by  this  tiny  out- 
cropping of  radical  sentiment.  Those  were 
the  days  of  the  Inhuman  Palmer  raids  when 
hundreds  of  forelgn-bom  workers  were 
seized  without  warrant — the  days  of  the  "de- 
portation delirium."  But  our  country 
quickly  retiirned  to  sanity  and  set  aside  tha 
antidemocratic,  arbitrary  practices  that 
had  besmirched  our  traditions  and  degraded 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  Communist  Party  came  out  of  hid- 
ing; it  pretended  to  be  loyal  and  respectable. 
Here  and  there  it  won  positions  of  influence 
in  trade  unions.  It  embarked,  for  example, 
on  a  calculated  campaign  to  captiire  or 
wreck  the  International  Ladles  Oarment 
Workers  Union.  After  many  years  of  strug- 
gle, and  at  terrlflc  cost,  we  smashed  the  con- 
spiracy so  thoroughly  in  our  imion  that  tha 
Communists  lost  groxuid  all  along  the  line. 

The  great  depresaion  of  the  thlrtl4fe  gave 
the  Communists  their  flrst  big  chance.  Un- 
der the  twin  spurs  of  mass  unemployment 
and  American  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment.  they  won  recruits — especially 
among  the  Jobless  intellectuals  who  were 
without  hope.  These  "depression  babies'* 
lost  faith  in  America:  they  saw  Russia  as  tha 
"wave  of  the  future." 

With  the  rise  of  the  New  Deal  as  a  power- 
ful social  reform  movement  and  the  birth 
of  the  CIO,  the  Communists  found  new  op- 
portunities for  infiltration  and  influence,  for 
penetration  and  power.  The  technique  of 
the  united  front  and  of  boring  from  within 
established  organizations  vastly  extended  the 
Communist  range  of  authority.  Trading  on 
political  Innocence  and  ignorance,  they  be- 
came a  real  f  n-ce  in  Waahington.  The  un- 
disgiilsed  sabotage  of  American  defense 
preparations  that  flowed  from  the  cynical 
Stalin-Hitler  pact  produced  a  temporary  set- 
back for  Moscow's  American  helfwrs,  but 
they  more  than  regained  this  lost  ground 
when  the  Nazis  marched  into  Russia  and  tha 
Soviet  Union  became  an  ally  of  the  democ- 
racies. 

Throughout  this  period  our  Oovemment 
tended  to  underestimate  the  danger  of  com- 
munism. Some  of  otn*  top  labor  leaders  had 
the  smug  feeling  that  they  could  use  the 
Communists  for  discard  at  the  right  moment. 
What  they  failed  to  realize  was  that  the 
Communists  were  using  them  as  a  front  be- 
hind which  to  build  up  Communist  prestige. 
To  many  liberals  It  was  all  right  to  investi- 
gate fascisms  and  naiilsm,  but  It  was  a  crime 
against  liberalism  to  investigate  communism 
and  Communist  infiltration. 

It  was  fkot  untU  the  Communists  started 
mowing  down  the  resonant  promises  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  .they  had  made  in 
the  honeymoon  period  of  wartime  amity  and 
one  nation  after  another  succumbed  to  So- 
viet r^aclty  that  we  came  alive,  as  a  people, 
to  the  gravity  of  the  Communist  threat. 
But  the  suddenness  of  our  shift  in  attitude 
after  long  years  in  which  we  had  done  too 
little,  left  millions  at  Americans  with  a  sense 
of  panicky  disquiet. 

The  problem  of  fighting  communism  be- 
came a  football  in  our  national  political  life. 
Peddlers  of  fear  found  it  both  fashionable 
and  profitable  to  trade  in  on  the  concern 
that  was  gripping  the  country.  They  in- 
dxilged  in  fanciful  exaggerations,  in  ameara 
and  slanders;  they  endeavored  to  turn  legiti- 
mate concern  into  unreasoning,  destructive 
hyBte»^a. 

Men  who  had  drifted  into  the  party  or  its 
front  organizations  out  of  misguided  Ideal- 
Ism  and  had  later  been  ccmverted  into  vig- 


orous anti -Communists  by  the  record  of 
Soviet  treachery  were  pilloried  as  violently 
ss  those  who  still  served  their  Kremlin  mas- 
ters with  imdiminished  f  ervcM*.  The  spirit  of 
the  Roman  Colosseum,  amplified  by  such 
twentieth-century  refinements  as  television, 
newsreels  and  Klelg  lights,  routed  the  spirit 
of  sober  Judicial  inquiry.  Personal  rights 
were  trampled  on:  once  again  we  lost  stature 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world — and  this  at  a  time 
when  our  security  depended  on  convincing 
other  nations  that  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity were  things  vrorth  dying  for. 

This  is  the  technique  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  McCarthyism.  We  should  be  less 
Interested  in  the  term  than  in  the  practice, 
since  the  crucial  battle  against  communism 
is  not  Just  a  search  for  personal  devils.  Af- 
ter all,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  the 
excesses  of  some  of  oiir  congressional  Inves- 
tlgat<»a  if  we  Americans  had  done  an  ade- 
quate Job  of  safeguarding  ourseWes  against 
Communist  subversion  all  these  years.  Dan- 
gerous as  the  McCastht  tactics  are,  the  im- 
portant task  today  Is  to  meet  the  problem 
that  created  MoCarthsrlsm  by  adopting  a 
more  effective,  more  American  way  to  do  the 
Job  he  Is  doing  with  such  brutal  Ineptitude 
and  such  damage  to  our  world  position. 

The  McCastht  method  fails  to  do  what  it 
claims  to  do  for  several  reasons. 

First.  It  falls  completely  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  converting  Communists  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  since  its  prhnary 
weapon  is  threat  and  terror. 

Second,  It  falls  completely  to  cut  down  the 
Infiuence  of  the  Communist  in  the  com- 
munity and  In  organizations,  since — Instead 
of  clearly  Identifying  and  Isolating  the  Com- 
munist— It  confuses  the  issue  by  tagging 
non-Oommunists  as  Communists. 

Third,  it  interferes  with  the  careful  work 
of  our  security  agencies  by  trjring  to  do  on 
page  1  of  our  newspapers  what  should  be 
done  quietly,  secretly,  and  professionally  by 
our  agencies  of  counterespionage;  at  the 
same  time,  it  tenda  to  invalidate  the  work 
of  responsible  congressional  committees  and 
indeed,  to  discredit  the  Investigatory  powers 
of  Congress  Itself. 

Fourth,  It  Induces  an  ultimate  cynicism 
and  apathy  In  the  struggle  against  commu- 
nism by  cheapening  an  honest  crusade  to 
the  level  of  a  vaudeville  ahow  or  a  politician's 
catch-all. 

Fifth.  4t  fails  to  weaken  communism  In 
the  most  vital  area — the  International  area^ 
because  the  methodology  of  McCastht 
makes  us  out  to  be  Ill-informed,  undemo- 
cratic Imitators  of  the  totalitarian  method 
rather  than  the  full-hearted  champions  of 
true  democracy. 

To  develop  a  better  answer,  we  must 
imderstand  the  complexity  of  the  Commu- 
nist menaifie.  It  is  a  monster  with  many 
heads:  its  practitioners  are  unprincipled  po- 
litical gangsters  masquerading  as  unselfish 
social  reformers.  Clearly  such  a  movement 
cannot  be  beaten  by  calumny  in  which  it  Is 
Itself  the  copyright  holder.  It  holds  out 
a  new  and  dynamic  faith  the  the  dispos- 
sessed, the  disillusioned,  and  the  disheart- 
ened. We  cannot  fight  such  a  faith  with 
fear;  we  must  pit  against  it  a  higher,  better, 
and  more  attractive  faith — a  vigorous,  vital 
democracy  strong  in  the  freedom  of  Its 
people. 

In  dealing  with  those  who  have  In  the 
past  fallen  prey  to  the  siren  song  of  the 
Communists,  we  will  get  further  if  we  put 
more  stress  on  the  technique  of  redemption 
and  less  on  eternal  damnation.  The  Com- 
mimlst answer  to  political  deviation  is, 
liquidation;  regeneration  is  the  answer  for  a 
democracy.  We  shall  simply  be  creating  new 
seedbeds  of  Communist  sympathy  if  we 
fall  to  distinguish  between  the  nUsleadera 
and  the  misled. 

One  final  consideration  is  Imperative  If 
our  efforts  to  stamp  out  Communist  in- 
fluence are  to  have  spy  point  or  potency. 
We  must  never  for*'-  -.  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  movement  that  feeds  on  the  Soviet 


Union,  that  exists  solely  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  has 
slgniflcanee  only  because  its  members  repre- 
sent the  plain -clothes  advance  force  of  the 
Soviet  military  machine.  There  are  no 
American  Communists;  there  are  only  Com- 
munists in  America.  It  is  folly  to  feel  that 
we  can  strike  at  the  Soviet  heart  by  cutting 
off  its  American  hand. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imderrate  the  urgency  or 
importance  of  curbing  Communist  treachery 
in  this  country,  but  that  endeavor  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  vastly  more  challenging  task 
of  stopping  Communist  aggression,  both  mil- 
itary and  ideological,  everywhere  else  on  the 
global  battlefleld  the  Kremlin  seeks  to  rule. 
We  must  do  all  the  costly,  dUBcult  and  imag- 
inative things  that  are  necessary  to  offset 
the  greedy  strength  'Of  our  Soviet  enemies 
and  to  increase  both  the  power  and  fighting 
faith  of  our  friends.  That  means  sorae- 
thing  more  than  arms  and  financial  aid;  it 
means  respect  for  o\u-  allies  differing  opin- 
ions and  differing  ways  of  doing  things, 
and.  above  all,  the  reestabllshment  of  the 
United  States  in  world  opinion  as  a  citadel 
of  opportunity,  of  free  expression,  and  of 
individual  worth. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  that  fundamental  be- 
lief that  the  recent  national  convention  of 
the  International  Ladies  Oarment  Workers 
Union  offered  a  program  that  I  am  submit- 
ting, with  some  modifications  and  sugges- 
tions. We  feel  that  this  program  will  help 
us  to  guard  against  and  defeat  our  internal 
foes  and  still  keep  us  strong  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  human  freedcMU. 

This  i>rogram  woxild  take  the  Conununlst 
issiM  out  of  politics  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  politlcUns.  It  would  operate  through 
two  principal  agencies,  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  fiuctions  of  such  invalu- 
able established  organizations  as  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

One  of  the  new  agencies  would  be  a  non- 
partisan advisory  commission,  i4>p>ointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  guide 
the  Nation  on  every  aspect  of  the  Commu- 
nist problem.  The  second  would  be  a  private- 
ly sponsored  nonprofit  clearing  bouse  for 
information  that  would  help  unions,  em- 
ployers, educators,  churches,  organizations, 
and  individuals  to  keep  from  being  sucked 
into  unsuspecting  involvement  in  the  Com- 
mtmist  web.    Here  is  how  each  would  work: 


Z.  TBS  PaaUDXMTXAL  fX>mCISSIOH 

The  basic  function  of  this  group  woxild  be 
to  keep  the  American  people  continually 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  Communist  prob- 
lem and  to  map  an  Integrated  policy  for 
coping  with  all  its  ramifications.  Its  mission 
would  be  to  supply  facts  instead  of  fantasy. 
to  apply  the  perspective  of  history  instead 
of  the  whlp-laah  of  hysteria,  to  unite  Amer- 
icans against  communism  instead  of  divid- 
ing Americans  over  communism. 

Tills  Is  not  an  assignment  for  men  whose 
main  interest  is  personal  or  political  ag- 
grandizement, who  conceive  of  the  fight 
against  oommxinism  as  a  hunt  for  heads  or 
headlines.  The  Commission  should  be  made 
up  of  men  who  combine  Imagination  and 
alertness  with  sobriety  and  substance.  Its 
members  should  be  broadly  representative 
of  our  national  life  and  experienced  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Conununlst  issue  In  both  its 
organisational  and  ideological  phases.  It 
should  bring  together  individuals  who  have 
shown  a  past  awareness  of  the  Communist 
menace  and  an  understanding  of  its  com- 
plexities. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
Investigating  Conmitmlst  Impenetratlon  in 
various  sectors  of  American  society,  with 
an  eye  to  assisting  the  decent  forces  in 
cleaning  their  own  ranks.  Its  investiga- 
tions would  be  conducted  in  complete  pri- 
vacy, but  it  would  have  both  the  author- 
ity and  the  duty  to  make  public  its  find- 
ings whenever  it  felt  disclosure  was  In  the 
publlQ  interest. 


Not  the  least  of  Its  constructive  functions 
would  be  to  devise  channels  through  which 
the  repentant  Communist  or  fellow-traveler 
could  liberate  himself  from  the  party.  At 
present,  the  Communist  Party  holds  many 
of  its  members  in  bondage  with  the  threat 
of  MackmaU.  economic  reprisal,  and  even 
violence.  The  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
get  out  of  the  party  should  have  some  agency 
to  speed  his  exit. 

The  responsibUities  of  the  proposed  com- 
mission would  go  far  beyond  those  now  ful- 
ftUed  by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with 
identifying  organizations  that  serve  the 
Kremlin  conspiracy  and  which  does  not 
conununicate  directly  with  the  American 
people.  The  new  group  would  make  periodic 
reports  to  all  Americans  on  our  progress 
and  our  setbacks  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism and  on  the  areas  in  which  improve- 
ment was  most  needed. 

How  well  the  Commission  performed  its 
task  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  caliber 
of  the  men  the  President  appointed  to  it  and 
the .  prestige  with  which  he  invested  its 
functions.  Some  of  the  most  beneficial  re- 
torvoB  America  has  enjoyed  have  stemmed 
from  citizens'  advisory  groups  of  this  kind. 
Oiu*  whole  program  for  the  conservation  ot 
natural  resources  started  with  a  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Her- 
bert Hoover's  Commission  on  Social  Trends 
did  much  of  the  research  imderl3ring  subse- 
quent legislation  that  helped  pull  us  out  of 
the  depression — the  New  Deal  of  Hoover's 
successor,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  recent 
years.  Hoover  himself  rendered  distinguished 
service  as  Chairman  of  President  Truman's 
Commission  on  Oovemmental  Re<Hganlsa- 
tion. 

A  Presidential  agency  to  deal  with  com- 
munism would  not  exclude  the  establish- 
ment ctf  investigating  committees  by  Con- 
gress. The  House  and  Senate  have  every 
right  to  oxiduct  Investigations  ot  commu- 
nism or  anything  else  they  feel  may  assist 
them  to  legislate  more  wisely.  But  con- 
gressional investigating  committees  ought, 
like  courts  and  regtdatory  bodies,  to  operate 
under  a  set  at  rules  that  would  enable  them 
to  gather  facts  without  snuffling  out  the  ele- 
mentary rights  of  those  under  investigation. 
A  companion  step  in  the  direction  of  fairness 
would  be  the  establishment  of  procedin-es  to 
protect  individuals  against  slander  In  con* 
g^-esional  debate. 

The  FBI,  under  the  direction  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  possible 
to  do  a  first-class  Job  of  ferreting  out  the 
enemies  of  our  country  without  trampling 
on  the  immunities  of  the  innocent.  We  must 
aj^ly  the  same  rigorous  yardstick  of  respect 
for  personal  liberties  to  everything  we  do 
in  the  name  of  fighting  communism.  By  set- 
ting up  a  Preeidential  commission  as  a  gen- 
eral staff  in  charge  of  our  domestic  offensive 
against  Kremlin-inspired  intrigue  and  by 
making  salutary  changes  in  congressions^ 
procedures,  we  can  wed  equity  to  effective- 
ness in  a  way  we  will  never  achieve  if  we 
continue  to  put  our  trust  In  hippodrome, 
hoopla,  and  hysteria. 

H.    THS    PSIVATX    XNTDSMATIOir    CCNTES 

One  of  the  chief  distinguishing  features 
of  a  democracy  is  that  its  citizens  are  not 
children  ready  and  eager  to  leave  everything 
to  the  paternalistic  power  of  an  all-wise  state. 
Each  of  us  has  a  direct  and  personal  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  to  the  total  effort  of  our 
Nation  to  dispel  the  Commimlst  ttireat. 
That  responsibUity  rests  with  special  force 
on  those  of  us  who  occupy  positions  of  lead- 
ership'in  everyday  Institutions  of  American 
life — ^unions,  churches,  schools,  newspapers, 
the  agencies  of  mass  entertainment  and  cul- 
ture, the  poliUcal  parttea.  The  problem  of 
keeping  the  Oommunlsts  from  inflltaring 
such  private  organisations  Is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  ocgaalaatloos  '^ 
selves. 
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■nie  dUBculty  that  many  groops  enootmter 
tn  trying  to  keep  their  own  ranks  dean  U 
that  there  la  no  reliable  source  of  Infonaa- 
tlon  to  which  they  can  turn  for  light  on  front 
organisations  or  on  indlrlduala  with  a  con« 
sistent  record  of  klentmeation  with  Com- 
mtmlst  cauMa.  The  FBI  very  property  pro- 
hibits prlTate  aooeaa  to  Its  fUes.  The  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Subversive  Aetlvttlea 
Control  Board  get  up  the  llsta  at  Communist- 
dominated  organizations  and  committees, 
but  the  process  of  dasslflcatlon  Is  so  time 
etmsumlng  that  many  of  the  organisations 
have  already  done  their  damage  or  dlsi^>- 
paared  before  the  Ust  Is  published. 

The  ease  with  which  people  of  the  highest 
probity  can  Und  themselves  drawn  Into  or- 
ganlsatlops  conceived  and  cootrtdled  by  Com- 
munlsta  had  its  dasalc  Illustration  In  the 
war  years  when  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Fttendahlp.  now  on  the  At- 
torney General's  roster  of  subversive  outflta, 
had  among  Its  sponaars  and  wall- wishers  such 
eminent  dtlsens  as  Secretary  at  State  Cor- 
dell  Hull;  Secretary  ai  Commerce  Jeaae  Jones; 
Owen  D.  Tonng.  of  General  Bectrle;  Thqmaa 
W.  Lamont.  of  J.  P.  liorgaa  *  Co.;  Mrs. 
Ogden  Beld.  of  the  New  York  Herald  Ttibune; 
and  Lt.  Gen.  JLealey  C.  Mdlatr.  In  1946.  Gen- 
eral Bsenhower  hailed  the  organization  with 
thia  greeting:  **I  wish  your  council  the  ut- 
most suocsea  In  the  worthy  work  It  la  tmder- 
taklng." 

ParenthetlcaUy.  It  might  be  noted  that 
there  were  a  good  many  other  Americans  who 
were  slow  to  recognize  the  hypocrisy  of 
Soviet  pretensions  to  any  genuine  Interest 
In  Intematlanal  peace  and  cooperation.  In 
1940.  for  example,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Unted  States  Senate  from  Wisconsin, 
the  same  Josspr  R.  IIcCastht.  proclaimed 
that  "Stalin's  proposal  for  world  disarma- 
ment Is  a  great  thing  and  he  must  be  given 
credit  for  being  sincere." 

Th0n  has  long  been  a  need,  now  widely 
recognised,  for  a  triistworthy  agency  to 
which  the  cltlsen  who  wants  to  be  sure  he 
la  not  lending  Inadvertent  aid  to  the  Soviet 
oon^tracy  can  go  for  giildance. 

In  the  abaence  of  a  trustworthy  source  of 
Information,  we  have  a  rash  of  professional 
counselors  on  comimmism  The  primary 
Interest  of  some  of  those  Is  in  making  every 
<loUar  they  can  out  of  the  bona  fide  concern 
of  businessmen,  unionists,  and  other  com- 
munity leaders  anxioiis  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  Conununlst  entanglement. 

These  eounselors  cannot  stay  in  buslneto 
onless  they  exaggerate  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  Tbiis,  any  movie,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision performer  who  ever  lent  his  name  to 
an  Innocent-^soiuiding  front  may  find  him- 
self permanently  blacklisted  for  his  crime. 
Our  actors,  singers,  and  writers  were  far 
from  careful  In  the  blissful  days  of  the 
united  front  and  they  deserve  no  applause 
for  their  capitulation  to  Conunxinlst  bland- 
ishments, but  the  craven  knuckling  under  of 
our  entertainment  producers  and  advertis- 
ing sponsors  to  the  dictates  ot  censorious 
martinets  is  even  less  admirable. 

What  the  present  situation  requires  Is  a 
responsible,  fact-gathering  committee  with 
offices  to  which  decent  democratic  organ- 
isations and  individuals  could  come  for  bal- 
anced information.  The  sponsorship  and 
Initial  financial  support  for  such  a  conunlt- 
tee  diould  come  from  private  sources.  Our 
own  union  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  such  an  enterprise,  and. 
there  shoiUd  be  widespread  reqjxmse  from 
foundations,  business  bouses  and  other 
groups. 

This  conunlttee  would  seek  no  headlines, 
would  hunt  down  nobody,  would  propose  no 
pc^cles.  It  would  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  all  relevant  data  about  Communist  ac- 
tivity. It  would  try,  within  such  limits 
the  proposed  Presidential  commission  deemed 
permissible,  to  establish  confidential  ec 
to  information  in  the  Government's 
stoa.  but  U  would  be  essentially  »  private 
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agen<  y  operated  in  the  pabUc  Interest  on  m 
nonp  "oflt  basis. 

two  proposals  are  not  presented  as 
for    the    Oommwnlst    prdblem. 
years  cC  slugging  ft  out  with  the  Corn- 
have  eoovlnced  me  there  Is  no  snake 
can  rub  on  to  make  them  disappear 
But    I    have    faith    that    these 
taken   in   oonjunetion  with  the 
national  actions  that  are  neoeesary  to 
our  democracy  and  to  build  up  the 
,  economic  and  spiritual  strength  of 
world,  will  carry  us  a  long  way  to- 
a  solution. 


a   cure-all 
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MfjCarthyiMi:  The  Record  to  Dati 
Part  II 


Extension  op  remarks 


IION.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  ABTBOira 
IN  T^  SKNATB  OP  THB  UNITED  8TATBS 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

Bfi.  OOLDWATER.    Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  tti  i  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou>  an  article 
entit  ed  "McCarthyism:  The  Record  to 
Z>ate  —Part  n."  written  by  Richard  Gray. 
preS  dent  of  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  department.  APL.  At  my 
requ  st,  the  first  installment  was  printed 
in  tte  Appendix  of  the  Record  about  a 
week  ago.  The  article  has  created  a 
great  deal  of  comment  throughout  the 
country  because  a  large  labor  union  has 
faced  the  issue  of  so-called  McCarthy- 
ism.  |and  has  asked  the  people  to  look 
the  word  "McCarthyism,"  to  see 
whal  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  ac- 
com]  lUshlng.  I  am  happy  to  repoii;  that 
the  ;omments  thus  far  received  from 
varicus  parts  of  the  coimtry  indicate 
that  the  people  are  beginning  to  look  at 
the  natter  from  that  standpoint,  in- 
stean  of  listening  to  the  scare-headlines 
of  ce  -tain  elements  of  the  lef  twing  press. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  fo  lows: 


MO  ^urtBTisM: 


Ceijtaln  elements  of  our  free  press  In 
In  commenting  on  last  month's 
of  the  Bulletin  did  their  damdest  to 
the  real  purpose  of  these  two 
Many  had  us  endorsing  McCab- 
TBT'd  methods — this  In  our  opinion  be- 
cloud i  the  real  Issue  of  communism  In 
Amer  ca. 
Inc  dentally, 
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,  It   Is  this   very  element   of 

which  is  responsible  for   perpet- 

the  misleading  and  confusing  term 

It  Is  their  choice  that  the 

McCarthyism"  signifies  the  ferreting 

Communists  who  have  infiltrated  the 

segments  of  owe  American  society. 

had  us  taking  a  different  position 

communism    than   that    taken    by    the 

Federation    of    Labor.      Nothing 

be  further  from  the  truth. 

us  make  it  unmistakably  clear — the 

of  these  articles  is  to  highlight  the 

of  Communist  infiltration  Into  In- 

positlons  of  nearly  all  segments  of 

society.     The  daily  press,  in  our 

,   is  doing   a  very  poor   Job  In  re- 

to  the  American  people  the  extent 

in  America  and  the  horrt- 

Impllcatlons  of  Influential  people  re- 

to  disclose  before  congreeslonal  com- 
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mlttses  whether  or  not  tb«y  are  or  taa«o 
been  Communists. 

The  baste  Issue  of  communism  in  Amer- 
ica is  much  bigger  than  Dick  Gray,  much 
bigger  than  Senator  MoCastht  and  goea  far 
beyond  the  opinions  of  Prealdent  nsena 
hower  or  farmer  President  Tnmian. 

Partisan  politics  should,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  be  completely  divorced  from  this 
aU  Important  issue  of  communism  in  Amer- 
ica. This  issue  vitally  affects  aU  Americana, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

We  think  It  is  equally  harmful  for  Sena- 
tcr  McCabtht  to  eapltallae  on  what  may 
or  may  not  be  mistakes  of  the  last  Demo- 
cratic Administration  as  it  is  for  certain 
Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
refuse  for  political  reasons  to  exert  their 
every  effort  in  throwing  the  spotlight  on 
Communist  infiltrators,  no  matter  who  they 
are  or  into  what  segment  of  our  society  they 
may  have  inveigled  themselves  into  influen- 
tial positions. 

We  think  the  great  American  public, 
when  they  become  aware  of  the  facts,  will 
demand  of  their  Senators  and  Congressmen 
that  they  cease  playing  politics  with  this 
explosive  Issue  of  Communism  here  at 
home. 

We  promised  In  last  month's  Issue  If  tlms 
permitted  to  set  forth  an  impressive  list 
of  names  of  persons  holding  positions  of 
Influence  In  a  croes  section  of  American  ao- 
clety  so  as  to  show  one  and  all  the  tremen- 
dovis  extent  to  which  these  people  have  in- 
filtrated our  government,  our  ccHleges.  our 
universities,  the  writing  profeeslon.  indus- 
trj,  labor  unions,  etc. 

As  we  dug  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  re^ 
ords.  we  soon  became  convinced  that  In  so 
short  a  space  of  time  any  such  list  we  could 
compile  would  not  do  Jxistioe  toward  bring- 
ing the  facts  to  the  American  people.  Namea 
In  and  of  themselves  are  not  of  too  much 
Importance— what  U  of  great  importance, 
however,  is  the  great  number  of  s\ich  nsmes 
and  the  vital  poaltlons  held  by  such  persons^ 

Set  forth  below  Is  a  good  portion  of  the 
record  which  telU  the  story  of  Communist 
infiltration  in  America.  It  Is  available  to 
anyone  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing and  determinmg  for  himself  the  extent 
of  such  infiltration. 

We  set  fOTth  this  record  in  preference  to 
the  sensationalism  of  naming  names — for 
onr  daUy  newspapos  who  spedaliae  in  sensa- 
tionalism it  should  provide  quite  a  chaUengs. 
We  would  suggest  that  they  use  the  record 
to  good  advantage  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  a  substantiated  series 
of  articles  on  the  conditions  and  extent  of 
the  Communist  menace  in  America. 

laae 
As  a  starter  we  suggest  a  close  review  of 
the  four  (4)  printed  volumes  which  were  the 
results  of  investigations  and  study  by  the 
Claytou  R.  Lusk  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate. 

1»S4 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  published  a  single  bound 
volume  in  1924  as  a  result  of  its  lnvestig*> 
tlons  Into  Communist  activltlas. 

itso 

There  were  printed  23  bound  volumes  of 
the  results  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Commu- 
nistic Activities.  This  was  known  as  tbo 
HamUton  Fish  Committee. 

XtS4 

In  approximately  SO  printed  volumes  ono 
will  find  much  material  on  Communism  la 
America  which  were  the  resiilts  of  investiga- 
tions by  the  House  Committee  known  as  the 
McCormlck-Dlcksteln  Committee. 

193S  TO    1S44 

Hwe  in  about  88  printed  volumes  i^us 
numerous  printed  reports  will  be  found  a 
gold  mine  of  Information  on  communistic 


sctivltles  in  America.  This  material  waa 
compUed  ju  a  result  of  Congressman  Dies 
Special  Investigating  Conunlttee.  The  ma- 
terial covers  not  only  Ctxnmunistic  activity 
but  also  Japanese  and  Naid  groups  in  America 
durfbg  and  prior  to  World  War  U. 

To  Ulustrate  the  magnitude  of  these  rec- 
ords consider  the  fact  that  the  index  of  names 
of  persons  referred  to  and  who  testified  before 
the  committee  covers,  all  by  Itself,  800  printed 
pages.  We  do  not  infer  that  all  these  people 
were  or  are  Communists.  On  the  contrary, 
the  names  run  from  John  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI 
Director,  to  Earl  Browder.  former  Communist 
Party  leader  in  America. 

1S3S  TO   itsi 

A  special  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature  has  published  in  two  vol- 
umes Its  findings  on  communistic,  Nazi,  and 
Fascist  activities  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

leas 

A  Joint  legislative  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  State  senator.  John  J.  McNaboe,  has 
published  the  results  of  its  investigation  into 
communism.  This  study  covers  two  bound 
volumes. 

if4t  TO  less 

Another  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  known  as  the  Rapp-Coudert  in- 
vestigating committee  made  a  specialized 
study  of  communism  In  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City.  Their  findings  are  printed 
in  two  volumes. 

ia4S  TO  issi 

In  six  bound  volumes  will  be  found  the 
results  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  the  State   of  California  covering 
communistic  activitiea  In  California. 
1S4S  TO   itss 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, which  is  now  a  permanent  House 
committee  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Velde  committee.  It  Is  the  successor  to  the 
old  Dies  special  investigating  committee  and 
has  Itself  issued  ntmierous  reports.  For  a 
listing  of  such  printed  reports  reference  is 
made  to  page  4  of  index  V  of  the  Cumulative 
Index  to  Publications  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  dated  Janu- 
ary 19,  1S63. 

Here  is  but  a  sampling  of  the  printed  re- 
ports now  available: 

One  Hundred  Things  You  Should  Know 
About  Communism  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

One  Hundred  Things  You  Should  Know 
About  Communism  and  ReUgion. 

One  Hundred  Things  You  Shoxild  Know 
About  Communism  and  Education. 

One  Hundred  Things  You  Should  Know 
About  Conununism  and  Labor. 

One  Hundred  Things  You  Should  Know 
About  Communism  and  Government. 

Spotlight  on  Spies. 

ie4S 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  in  1048  had  printed 
some  15  to  18  volumes  of  Its  Investigations. 
These  voliunes  contain  data  on  how  Com- 
munists have  inveigled  their  way  into  poal- 
tlons of  Influence  in  certain  segments  of  or- 
ganized labor. 

IMS 

The  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of 
the  SUte  of  Washington  published  iU  find- 
ings of  communistic  activities  In  that  State 
in  2  voltuninous  volumes,  each  voliune  con- 
taining about  1,000  pages.  This  committee 
was  known  as  the  Canwell  committee. 

194* 

The  Seditious  Activities  Investigating 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  made  a 
special  study  of  conununism  in  education 
in  Illinois  and  set  forth  Its  findings  in  two 
volumes. 


itsd 

What  was  known  as  the  Tydlngs  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  published 
in  five  voltuies  its  findings  after  looking 
into  the  State  Department  employee  loyalty 
Investlgatlona. 

lesi 

The  Joint  House-Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  late  Senator  Brian  McMahon  and  Con- 
gressman Carl  T.  Durham  issued  the  results 
of  its  investigations  in  a  single  volume  en- 
tiUed  "Soviet  Atomic  Espionage." 

This  also  is  must  reading  for  those  who 
think  of  the  Communist  menace  in  America 
as  so  much  bugaboo.  This  single  vcdume  is 
a  real  eye-opener  and  can  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice for  about  50  cents. 

1961   TO   19S3 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  referred  to 
as  the  McCarran  committee  now  the  Jenner 
committee ) .  published  in  15  volumes  the  re- 
sults of  its  findings  after  investigating  the 
Institute  of  Public  Relations. 

These  voluminous  reports  throw  light 
upon  the  reasons  as  to  why  and  how  China 
was  lost  to  the  Communists  and  why  today 
we  are  fighting  to  stop  Red  aggression  in 
Korea. 

19S3 

Pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  McCarran 
Act.  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
brought  action  against  the  United  SUtes 
Communist  Party  in  a  case  that  Involved 
the  taking  of  testimony  for  over  a  year  before 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
This  testimony  is  now  available  to  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  it — it  covers  about  15,000 
I>ages  and  is  must  reading  for  those  who 
harbor  doubts  on  the  Communist  menace  in 
America. 

less 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  Lb  perhaps  more  widely  knovm 
as  the  McCarthy  committee.  This  is  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  of  which  Senator  McCxa- 
THT  is  also  chairman. 

The  McCarthy  committee  Is  now  In  the 
process  of  having  printed  over  16  reports 
covering  their  investigations  since  February, 
1953,  into  the  State  Department  information 
program.  Information  centers  overseas, 
Voice  of  America  program,  and  the  shipping 
to  Communist  China  of  vital  war  materials 
by  United  States  allied  countries. 

1983 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee now  referred  to  as  the  Jenner  committee 
Is  in  fact  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Jenner  subctMnmittee  has  Issued  sev- 
eral reports  on  Communist  activities  in 
'America. 

A  limited  number  of  the  publications  put 
out  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee is  available  for  free  distribution. 
The  below  listed  publications  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  asterisk  (*)  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Subcommittee.  Room 
424-C.  Senate  O0ce  Building,  Waahington 
25.  D.  C. 

When  a  price  is  indicated  after  a  publica- 
tion it  shows  that  that  publication  is  avail- 
able only  at  the  Government  Printing  Ofllce. 
When  ordering  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing OflBce  use  the  following  address:  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Order  Desk,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

When  "out  of  print"  appears  after  a  pub- 
lication it  indicates  that  both  the  subcom- 
mittee's and  the  Government  Printing  OOlce's 
supply  is  exhausted. 

Subversive  and  lUegal  Aliens  in  the  United 
States^  Progress  Report  1— out  of  print. 

Subversive  and  Dlegal  Aliens  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Progress  Report  2— out  of  print. 


Subversive  Infiltration  in  the  Telegraph 
Industry — $1. 

Subversive  Infiltration  In  the  Telegraph 
Industry,  Supplemental  Report — 15  cents. 

Subversive  Infiuence  in  the  Dining  Car 
and  Railroad  Food  Workers  Union— out  of 
print. 

Unauthorised  Travel  of.  Subversives  Be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain— out  of  print. 

Communist  Propaganda  Activities  In  the 
United  States — out  of  print. 

Subversive  Control  of  the  United  Public 
Workers  of  America — out  of  print. 

Bspionage  Activities  of  Personnel  Attached 
to  Embassies  and  Consulates  Under  Soviet 
Domination  In  the  United  States — out  of 
print. 

Documentary  Proof  that  the  Communist 
Party,  U.  S.  A..  Teaches  and  Advocates  the 
Overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government 
by  Force  and  Violence  ( • ) . 

Communist  Tactics  in  Controlling  Youth 
Organizations — out  of  print. 

Subversive  Infiltration  of  Radio.  TV.  and 
Entertainment  Industry,  parta  1  and  2  (*). 

Subversive  Control  of  Distributive.  Proc- 
essing, and  Office  Workers  of  America — out 
of  print. 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  Hearings, 
parta  1  through  15  ( * ) . 

Senate  Report  2050  on  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  (*). 

RepcM-t  of  Activities  of  United  States 
Citizens  Employed  by  the  United  Nations  ( * ) . 

Activities  of  United  States  Citizens  Em- 
ployed by  the  Unltad  Nations,  part  1 — $1.25. 

Activities  of  United  States  Citizens  Em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations,  part  2 — (•). 

Report  on  Subversive  Infiuence  in  the  Edu- 
cational Process  (*). 

Subversive  Influence  In  the  Bducational 
Process,  pajt  1 — out  of  print. 

Subversive  Infiuence  in  the  Educational 
Process,  part  2 — 30  centa. 

Subversive  Infiuence  In  the  Educational. 
Process,  parta  3  through  8  (*). 

Subversive  Infiuence  In  the  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America  (*). 

Communist  Domination  of  Union  Ofllclals 
In  Vital  Defense  Industry — ^International 
Union  of  Mine.  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workera— 
out  of  print. 

Interlocking  Subversion  In  Government 
Departments,  part  1   ( * ) . 

The  foregoing  representa  what  we  think  is 
a  fair  cross  section  of  the  record  to  data. 
Note  we  have  included  recorded  studies  and 
Investigations  not  only  by  United  States 
Senata  and  House  Comimlttees  over  the  past 
33  years,  but  have  also  made  reference  to 
Stata  legislative  committees  from  Massa- 
chusetta.  New  York,  California,  Washington, 
and  Illinois — there  are  probably  others. 

No  doubt  we  will  be  charged  with  exag- 
gerating the  extent  of  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion in  America.  To  this  charge  we  say  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  delve  into  the  record 
and  ascertain  for  yourself  the  extent  of 
Communist  Infiltration  in  America, 

We  also  expect  to  be  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  usual  accusation  that  we  are  fear- 
mongers.  As  for  being  fearmongers,  we 
would  stiggest  that  it  is  about  time  someone 
pricked  the  bubble  of  the  oft -repeated  phrase 
"We  have  nothing  to  tear  but  fear  itself." 

Indeed,  as  we  view  the  situation,  we  In 
America  have  much  to  fear  besides  fear  It- 
self. Refiect  for  a  moment  upon  what  we 
can  expect  in  the  event  of  a  serious  recession 
or  a  real  economic  depression.  When  men 
are  hungry,  they  are  ripe  for  the  j^ony 
promises  of  Communist  soapbox  orat<»s.  It 
can  happen  and  if  it  does  we  could  have 
real  reason  to  fear,  as  witness  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  now  imder  Communist  Rus- 
sian domination. 

We  do  not  advocate  fear,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  do  say  let's  recognise  the  facta 
In  the  light  of  day  and  go  about  correcting 
our  problems  In  the  American  way. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  wtar  vugotxa 
IN  THX  HODSK  OF  RBPEtSSKNTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Rxcord  petitions  and  lists 
of  signers  in  support  of  H.  R.  1227. 
These  citizens  protest  the  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  over  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision. In  placing  these  petitions  before 
the  Congress  I  want  to  urge  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  1227,  which  will  prohibit  the 
deidorable  type  of  advertisem^t  spon- 
sored by  the  liquor  interests: 

Hon.  Haslst  O.  Btaogou, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
(Congreflsman,  pleaae  note.) 

W«,  the  following  petitioners,  ask  you  to 
present  to  the  Hotise  and  have  It  noted  In 
the  CoNGKXssioNAi.  Recokd  the  number  of 
signatures  In  favor  at  H.  R.  1227 — Bryson, 
to  prohibit  the  tranaportatlon  In  Intwstate 
commerce  of  alcoholic  beverage  advertising 
In  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc..  and  Its 
broadcasting  over  radio  and  TV.*  We  favor 
the  above-named  bill: 

Jesse  P.  Harsh,  Mrs.  Jesse  P.  Harsh,  Sglon, 
W.  Va.;  Henry  H.  Cosner,  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Cos- 
ner,  Petersburg.  W.  Va.;  Ira  Monland.  Par- 
sons, W.  Va.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Pike,  Oak- 
land, Md.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Judy.  Marie  W. 
Teets.  Ellis  H.  Teets,  Charles  E.  Arnold.  Mrs. 
Artenls  Harsh,  Eglon,  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  Laiuence 
Arils,  Oakland.  Md.;  Mrs.  Elmlna  Stemple. 
Rev.  Daniel  B.  Spald,  Artenls  Harsh,  Blanch 
B.  Miller,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Snyder,  W.  T.  TMts. 
Mr.  Ira  Harsh,  Clifford  Peatber,  J.  Bstone 
Teets,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Winters,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kara  Slaubaugh.  Martha  Crowe,  Lau- 
rence Artls.  Iglon,  W.  Va. 

Bon.  Haslzt  O.  Staggebs. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(Congressman,  please  note.) 

We,  the  following  petitioners,  ask  you  to 
present  to  the  House  and  have  It  noted  In 
the  CoMGKKSsioNAL  RxcoKO  the  number  of 
signatures  In  favor  of  H.  R.  1227,  Bryson. 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  In  Interstate 
conunerce  of  ^coholic  beverage  advertising 
In  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc..  and  Its 
broadcastlzijg  over  radio  and  TV.  We  favor 
the  above-named  bill: 

W.  K.  Van  Sickle,  Sarah  J.  Van  Sickle, 
Hasleton.  W.  Va.;  Carlos  Shaffer,  Brandon- 
TlUe.  W.  V».:  Wm.  H.  De  Berry.  Nino  Pullln, 
Grace  Van  Sickle,  Marshall  Shaffer,  Nellie  B. 
Hewitt,  Floyd  Friend.  Laura  Friend.  J.  C. 
Bchnopp,  Jeremiah  J.  Harshbarger,  J.  O. 
Nloola,  Robert  P.  Schnopp,  Carlton  Pullln. 
Mae  Schnopp,  Orval  C.  Friend,  Carrie  Friend. 
Hazleton.  W.  Va. 

Hon.  Haxlzt  O.  Staocxbs, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C* 
(Congresiman.  pleaae  note.) 
We  the  following  petitioners  ask  you  to 
preaent  to  the  House  and  have  It  noted  In 
the  CoNcasssiOAi.  Riroan  the  number  of  sig- 
natures In  favor  of  H.  R.  1227  (Bryson),  to 
prohibit  the  transportation  In  interatat* 
commerce  ot  alcoholic  beverage  advertising 


in  nwspapers.  periodleals,  etc..  and  Its 
broad  nmttaig  orer  radio  and  "QT-  We  favor 
Xt*»  al  nve-named  bUL 

W«  .  C.  Wolfe.  Etta  C.  Wolfe.  Clifton  MUIa. 
W.  Vi .;  Scott  Thomas,  BrandonvlUe,  W.  Va.; 
Lee  Jarrlsa.  Clifton,  W.  Va.;  Pays  Dennis. 
Branc  onvllle.  W.  Va.;  Sarah  Glover,  Nora 
ThaoD  IS.  Mary  Morrison.  Clifton  Mills.  W. 
Va.;  jUlle  Mae  Dennia.  Ida  Wilson.  Inez 
Burkl  older,  Beulah  G.  Dotaon.  EUaph  X.  MU- 
ler,  Bi  andonvlUe,  W.  Va. 

Hon.  '.  lAKLKT  O.  Br Aoma. 
U  ruse  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
(Congressman,  please  note.) 

We,  the  following  petitioners,  ask  you  to 
presei  t  to  the  House  and  have  it  noted  in 
the  C  SNGEKBSioNAL  Rxcoso,  the  number  of 
signatures  in  favor  of  H.  R,  1227 — Bryson, 
to  pKhlblt  the  transportation  In  Interstate 
conun  srce  of  alcoholic  beverage  advertising 
In  n*  wspapers,  periodicals,  etc..  and  Its 
broadi  sating  over  radio  and  TV.  We  favor 
the  alove-named  bill: 

June  Seese,  Ruth  Savage.  Jonas  Seese. 
Olbbofi  Glade,  Pa.;  Abble  B.  Shaffer,  Union- 
town,  Pa.;  Mary  McElroy.  Gibbon  Glade,  Pa.; 
Kathc  rlne  M.  Teets.  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Pauline 
Plum.  Jane  Seese.  Llllie  Herring,  Stella  Lu- 
rengo<  d.  Mildred  Seese,  Olivia  Maust,  Kath- 
erine  Matllck,  Avery  Seese.  Ina  Seese,  Mary 
a.  Msust,  Harold  Johnson.  Gibbon  Glade, 
Pa.;  S  ev.  George  H.  Jeffrey,  BrandonvlUe,  W. 
Va.;  I  omer  L.  Teets.  Chester  Plsbel,  Gibbon 
Glade  Pa.;  Betty  Maust,  Clifton  Mills.  W. 
Va.;  ( theater  Maust.  John  E.  Maust,  Chas. 
E.  CoU  ier.  Gibbon  Glade,  Pa.;  Harvey  S.  Kline, 
Union  x>wn,  Pa.:Sarah  Savage.  Edith  Rlshel, 
Ida   I  alnes.   Frederick    C.    Haines.    Gibbon 


Glade 


Pa. 


TaUc  Rock  Dam,  Mo. 


sarrE 
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TENSION  C^*  REMARKS 
aw 


MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  maaotni 
IN  '  ^E  HOUSE  OF  RB>RBSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  July  29.  19S3 

Mr,  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  trader 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoio.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Ernest  C.  Wood,  chairman.  Ad- 
visors Committee  on  Power  for  the 
Soutt:west.  Cliillicothe.  Mo.: 

Ad  nsoBT  CoMicrrm  on  Powa 

roa  THX  SouiuwasT, 

July  7. 1953. 
Hon.  ]  foaoAH  M.  Momjia. 
Hruse  Office  Building. 

Wa^ington,  D.  C. 

Dbai  CoNCiBasMAM  MouLDB:  At  a  dead- 
line taa\ir  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
facts  and  Information  concerning  Table 
Rock  )am  in  Missouri.  I  am  requesting  a 
few  n  Inutes  of  your  valuable  time  on  my 
Arm  c  mvlctlon  that  the  Senate  will  restore 
a  bud  ;et  appropriation  for  continued  con- 
struct on  of  the  project  and  thereby  ret\im 
It  bacl ;  to  the  House  for  conference  consld- 
eratloi  u 

Firs :.  I  wovild  like  to  identify  myself  and 
those  vhom  I  represent.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  A  Ivlsory  Committee  on  Power  for  the 
South' rest.  Our  committee's  scope  of  con- 
aldera  Jon  Is  the  service  area  or  the  South- 
westei  n  Power  Administration  and  areas  Im- 
medla  «ly  adjacent,  the  total  scope  of  which 
Includ  es  virtually  aU  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana. 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  •astern 
parts  ft  Kansas  and  Texas. 

The  committee  Is  a  voluntary  organisa- 
tion, 1  avlng  been  organized  In  1947  and  par- 
tlclpalon  la  primarily  by  board  members 


and  maaagera  of  rural  electric  CooperatlTat 
and  by  elected  offlclals  and  managers  of 
mualdpaUy  owned  utUlUea.  Oommlttee 
functioning  Is  In  the  field  of  the  availability 
of.  and  demands  for.  wholesale  electtlo 
power.  A  subcommittee  of  our  group  de- 
votes its  activities  to  analysis  of  the  power 
facilities  of  Federal  projects  already  built 
and  of  those  proposed  for  construction. 

This  final  empbaals  of  some  of  the  Impor- 
tant factors  bearing  on  construction  of 
Table  Rock  Dam  Is  prinuully  from  the  angle 
of  power  geno-atlon.  Possibly  we  have  been 
negligent  In  Informing  you  relative  to  the 
power  situation  in  the  Southwest  area.  If  so, 
for  my  part,  it  Is  because  of  my  feeling  that, 
as  a  multipurpose  project,  all  benefits  shotUd 
be  emphasized,  with  fiood  control  being  the 
'I^.  1  benefit.  For  this  reason  I.  with  others 
of  our  committee,  have  been  content  to  de- 
emphaslze  the  power  generation  phase  of  the 
overall  story. 

However,  power  must  not  be  entirely  Ig- 
nored. To  grasp  the  full  Importance  of  the 
power  Issue  It  Is  necessary  to  review  the 
early  activities  of  our  distribution  coopera- 
tives in  the  field  of  power  generation  and /or 
transmission,  datinig  back  to  early  IMl. 
With  Interference  of  World  War  n  and  Its 
aftereffects,  renewed  and  expanded  activities 
In  this  field  were  delayed  seriously.  In  the 
late  1940's  and  In  early  1950.  plans  were  com- 
pleted, federated  cooperative  systems  were 
blueiK'lnted.  REA  loans  for  generation  and 
transmission  were  approved,  and  contracta 
were  executed  with  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration to  accomplish  integration  of 
cooperative  thermal  generation  with  Federal 
hydrogeneratlon.  also  to  provide  for  rental  of 
certain  transmission  facilities  to  Southweat- 
em  Power  Administration. 

The  net  restilt  of  the  cooperative  power 
Integration  contracts  Is  to  secure  for  co- 
operatives the  benefits  of  hydropeaklng 
power,  pliis  Increasing  quantities  of  firm 
power,  year  by  year. 

The  cooperative  entry  into  this  field  re- 
sulted from  shortages  of  power,  as  evidenced 
by  cooperatives,  whose  lines  had  to  be  cut 
off  of  power  company  sources  for  2  to  4  hours 
per  day  at  times  of  peak  usage,  also  evidenced 
by  area  power  company  newspaper  advertise- 
ments beseeching  their  own  customers  to 
use  their  electric  service  Judiciously,  to  avoid 
overloading  the  generators. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  in- 
stalled capacity  and  the  peak  demands  for 
1951  of  a  number  of  commercial  companies 
In  the  area  where  the  power  from  Table  Rock 
Dam  probably  will  be  distributed.  Thia 
tabulation  shows  that  In  1951  the  combined 
Installed  capacity  of  the  listed  utilities  com- 
panies was  799.921  kilowatts,  and  that  In  thla 
same  year  the  peak  demands  were  761,800 
kilowatts.  This  leaves  a  reserve  capacity  of 
only  38,261  kilowatts,  or  about  6  percent: 
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Company 

Installed 
kilowatts 

Peak 
demand. 
kUowaUs 

Arkansas-Mbaoarl  Power  Co. 

ArkansM  Power  A  Urht  Ce 

Empire  Utstrlct  Electric  Co 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co 

Missouri  Power  &  Light  Co 

Missouri  I'timies  Co 

403,  sas 

iiaiToi 

34,043 
H300 

aa,0M 

68^020 

OR,  am 

4I\SM 
8^300 
39,875 
71,800 
34,830 

St.  Joseph  Light  A  Power  Co 

63.106 

Total 

•m.m 

Tn,«M 

Total  reswre  oapaettr.  38.301  kilowatts;  pereentafs 
raserve  capacity,  ft  percent. 

Reserve  capacities  in  the  aite  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  1952.  This  is  too 
little,  according  to  Industry  standards. 

Power  shortage  is  evidenced  also  by  the 
fact  that  most  company  contracta  with  co- 
operatives contained  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  kilowatt  capacity  available  to 
cooi.eratlves.  and  in  some  cases  limitations 


on  the  ilM  of  tunaomtML  lead  wU^  the 
cooperative  oouM  serve. 

Cooperatives  also  were  unable  to  secure 
delivery  of  power  by  commercial  companies 
to  cooperative  load  centers.  Xndividnal  dis- 
tribution cooperatives  have  expended  up  to 
$600,000  In  coBStruetioa  of  transmission 
lines  to  reach  company  faculties. 

And  finally  the  company  rates  to  coopera- 
tives were  excessive  in  many  Instances.  Co- 
operatives paid  companies  as  high  as  26  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  Rates  still  range  up  to 
14  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  net  analysla  of  the  area  problem  Is 
that  the  tise  of  electricity  has  Increased  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  was  anticipated  by 
anyone.  Load  Increases  have  ovorrun  avail- 
able capacity  In  Instance  on  instance — in 
privately  and  publicly  owned  systems.  Just 
last  siunmer  the  Texas  Power  A  Light  Co. 
was  desperately  seeking  50,000  kilowatts  of 
capacity.  Municipally  owned  utilities  have, 
almost  overnight,  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
their  systems  are  overloaded,  their  reserve 
units  had  to  be  put  on  the  line,  and  they 
are  without  reserve  service. 

This  unprecedented  load  growth  results 
from  two  major  sources.  Existing  users  are 
turning  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. Cooperatives  especially  find  this  to 
be  the  case  as  farmers  rapidly  electrify,  not 
only  their  homes  but  their  fannateads  as 
well;  also,  the  area  Is  fast  attracting  new 
Indtutrtes,  with  large  requirements  for  power 
capacity. 

Munlclpalltiea,  like  the  cooperatives,  have 
turned  to  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion, hoping  to  secure  the  benefits  of  hydro- 
petJdng  power  and  reserve  service  and,  In 
many  cases,  to  secure  blocks  of  firm  capacity. 
They  depend  on  securing  delivery  of  such 
power  from  the  transmission  facilities  of 
the  cooperatives,  commercial  companies,  and 
of  the  FedM-al  Oovernment.  The  Increasing 
costs  and  dlfflcultles  enooiuitered  In  munici- 
pal financing  Is  causing  mxmicipaUties  to 
look  for  assistance  from  Federal  hydropow<;r 
rather  than  burden  themselves  with  exces- 
sive coets  in  steam  power  to  carry  peak  loads 
and  for  standby  service. 

Southwestern  Power  Administratktn,  for 
several  years,  has  had  schedules  of  Increasing 
quantities  of  stirplus  power  and  energy  to 
be  marketed,  as  additional  dams  are  com- 
pleted and -new  units  go  on  the  line.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  entered  Into  numerous  con- 
tracta, with  cooperatlvea,  commercial  com- 
pantes.  and  munlclpalltiea,  obligating  the  de- 
livery of  power  from  the  respective  dams  as 
It  became  available,  many  times  years  In  ad- 
vance of  availability  of  such  power.  By  ad- 
vance contracting,  maximum  planning  has 
been  possible  In  thermal  generation  and  In 
Integration  of  faelllUes. 

Southwestern  Power  Administration  has 
consistently  endeavored  to  fulfill  Its  obliga- 
tion, to  dispose  of  surplus  Federal  hydro- 
power,  by  advance  contracting.  Therefore, 
about  midyear  In  1951,  when  plans  and  ne- 
gotiations were  begun  to  establish  a  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  aluminum  plant  In  the  area,  the 
Administration  found  Itself  confronted  wHh 
a  demand  for  a  large  block  of  power,  yet  its 
anticipated  available  power  was  obligated  by 
long-term  contracts.  Tet  Southwestern 
Power  AdnUnlstratlon  oould  not  Ignore  the 
power  demand  by  Reynolds  because  of  the 
defense  significance  then  attached  to  its 
manufacture  of  aluminum  products. 

The  negotiations,  for  a  supply  of  power  for 
Reynolds,  continued  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  was  accomplished  only 
when  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
obligated  Itself  to  fuml^  150.000  kilowatts 
of  capacity  for  Reynolds. 

At  the  regular  quarterly  nxeetlng  of  our 
advisory  committee,  held  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
October  26,  1951,  we  were  advised  that  the 
negotiations  were  In  progress;  that  the  fore- 
seeable future  supply  of  area  hydropower  was 
InsufflrlBnt  to  aocnmninrtsfft  Reynolds  with- 


out endangering  future  eontnet  oUlganoKis. 
and  that  no  agreement  had  yet  I 

At  our  Jknmary  7, 1063,  < 
held  In  New  Orteana,  oat  twH  growp 
to  raise  no  obJeeUosi  to  tlse  ptan  |ara|MaHl  by 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  to  pro- 
vide the  150,000  kilowatts  of  power  for  Reyn- 
olds, even  though  It  would  remove  from  us 
our  contracted  future  supply.  Tntt^md  our 
eonamlttee  voted  unanimously  "that  a  sub- 
committee be  established  to  confer  with  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
Vlckabxug,  Little  Rock,  and  Dallas  ofllces  to 
work  out  the  order  of  construction,  empha- 
sizing that  the  Table  Rock  Dam  should  come 
into  the  picture  early." 

This  action  was  premised  on  the  mutual 
understanding  by  all  concerned  tluKt  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  get  a  start  on  Table 
Bock.  Members  of  Cor^Tess,  both  In  the 
Bouse  and  Senate,  and  especlaUy  In  Missouri. 
Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.  feU  in  wifh  the 
plan  to  start  Table  Rock,  anticipating  It 
could  be  completed  by  19S7,  at  which  time  It 
appears  that  the  power  THX)blem  will  become 
aerlous.  T^is  gentlemen's  agreement  cleared 
the  way  for  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion to  provide  power  for  the  Reynolds  Co. 
With  the  Reynolds  load  and  without  Table 
Rock  Dam  the  situation  for  1957  looks  like  a 
contractual  deficit  by  Southwestern  of  ap- 
proximately 50,000  kilowatts. 

The  amount  of  detail  involved  in  getting 
a  budget  appropriation  established  for  Table 
Rock  for  fiscal  1953  was  considerable.  There- 
fore, the  matter  came  before  Congress  ex- 
tremely late  In  the  sessions,  with  resultant 
appropriation  of  93  million. 

Over  250.000  farm  famUiea  in  the  Mis- 
souri-Arkansas-Oklahoma area  near  Table 
Rock  are  a  part  of  integration  contracts 
which  hinge  on  the  availability  of  Table 
Rock  Dam  power  In  1957.  These  area  people 
expect  Table  Rock  to  be  built  because  It  has 
been  started:  because  ol  the  common  under- 
standing that  It  would  be  rushed  to  comple- 
tion and  replace  the  power  contracted  to 
Reynolds;  because  the  area  communities  and 
towns  have  voted  bonds  and  are  constructing 
added  school  facilities,  water  and  sewer  ex- 
tensions, and  Improvements  and  additional 
housing  to  aooommodate  the  anticipated  In- 
flux of  construction  workers  and  the  added 
area  economy  that  will  follow;  and  because 
of  the  pledge  of  the  Republican  platform  for 
1952 — "Authorized  water  projects  should  go 
forward  progressively  v/lth  Immediate  prior- 
ity for  those  with  defense  significance,  thoee 
In  critical  fiood-  aiKl  water-shortage  areaa, 
and  those  aubstantially  completed." 

In  my  opinion,  the  situation  which  I  have 
outlined  In  the  foregoing  was  improved  tre- 
mendously on  Monday  of  the  week.  June  22, 
when  United  States  District  Judge  Charles 
F.  McLaughlin  rendered  a  decision  that  the 
much -publicized  and  much-propagandized 
contracts  between  Missouri  OeneratlOB  and 
Transmission  Cooperatives  and  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration  are  legal,  and  that 
companion  loan  contracts  between  these 
same  cooperatives  and  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  are  legal.  The  only  serious 
threat  to  continued  performance  under  these 
contracts  Is  now  removed. 

I  want  to  reemphaslze  to  yon  two  impor- 
tant facts.  The  area  Is  short  of  power,  espe- 
cially for  peaking  and  reserve  requlrementa. 
Also.  we.  who  represent  farmers  and  munici- 
pally owned  utilities,  coopo'ated  In  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Reynolds  plant  in  Arkansas, 
which  would  otherwise  has  been  impossible 
by  the  commercial  companies  alone.  We  did 
this  on  the  common  enthusiasm  and  under- 
standing that  Table  Rock  Dam  would  be 
built. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  you  fully  evaluate 
the  information  I  have  outlined  and  be 
guided  accordingly  In  the  event  this  project 
comes  before  you  for  consideration.  My  re- 
gret Is  that  I  failed  to  outline  the  sttuatk» 
to  you  at  an  earlier  date. 


I  tm.  attTWng  «apf  «f  « talegraat  received 
fnom.  Kamo  Bectrlc  Power  Cooperative  at 
Vlnlta,  Okla.  This  cooperative  organized  in 
1941.  started  construction,  and  was  forced  to 
wsftt  untB  tlie  tate  IMO^  to  proceed. 

TIUKxk  yo«  far  your  tntfulgenoe  la  tbls 
lei«tty  letter. 

Tour*  very  truly. 

EuiaBr  C.  WooB. 
Chairmast,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Power  for  the  Southwest,  ChiUi- 
eothe.  Mo. 


The  Stoiy  of  fnc  Air  Force  Biidgct 

REMAiUCS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav,  July  id.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  ad- 
joximment  with  a  record  of  accomplldi- 
ment.  "Hie  defense  budget  has  been 
approved,  and  the  President  has  assxired 
us  that  national  security  win  be  main- 
tained despite  the  big  cot  In  the  Air 
Force  budget.  The  truce  has  been  signed 
in  Kofrea,  and  the  fighting  has  stopped. 
But  we  no  more  know  whether  peace 
can  be  arfileved  than  we  know  if  tJie  Air 
Force  now  to  be  maintained  will  be  suf- 
ficient in  case  the  peace  should  be  bro- 
ken by  a  new  act  of  aggression.  The  feel- 
ing that  possesses  us  as  we  face  adjourn- 
ment is  rightly  one  of  troubled  doubts. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  has  told 
the  Congress  that  a  new  study  of  na- 
tional strate?y  will  be  made  by  the  In- 
coming Chiefs  of  Staff,  headed  by  Ad- 
miral Radford.  The  new  study  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
though  the  cut  made  in  the  Air  Force 
budget  by  the  Secretary  was  not  one 
suggested  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
but  one  ordered  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  As  the  Heajrst  newspap^s  edi- 
torialized: 

What  we  would  like  to  be  absolutely  stne 
of  Is  that  this  study  will  be  a  cold,  hard 
appraisal  of  the  security  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion now  and  in  the  calculable  future,  and 
that  the  Chiefs  will  not  be  Influenced  to 
tailor  their  conclusions  to  the  administra- 
tion figures. 

Defense  must  be  nonpartisan.  The 
budget  this  Congress  has  approved -is  a 
partisan  budget.  Senator  Russkll  has 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  possible 
Justification  for  decreasing  our  efforts  to 
match  Russia  in  airpower,  and  the 
Hearst  newspapers  agreed: 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Hearst  news- 
papers regard  airpower  as  our  first  line  of 
defense,  and  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
best  and  most  powerful  Air  Force  in  the 
world.  TO  permit  the  Russians  to  build  up 
a  dominating  airpower  while  we  rock  on  otn* 
heels  In  the  name  of  economy,  would  be 
invitation  to  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  planes  to  be  delivered 
to  the  United  States  Air  Force  up  to  next 
June  SO  were  ordered  2  or  3  years  ago. 
The  present  cut  in  Air  Force  funds  win 
not  be  felt  untU  1955  or  1956— by  which 
time  the  Russian  Air  Force  wiU  be  even 
larger  than  it  is  today.  So  the  gap  is 
widening  between  the  airpower  of  ttie 
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United  States  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russian  air  defense  is  be- 
ing improved:  our  air  viilnerahility  la 
increasing.  The  future  looks  back  In- 
deed— ^unless  the  peace  talks  in  Korea 
expand  into  a  general  settlement  of  the 
international  situation.  This  Is  a  good 
time  to  review  what  happened  to  the  Air 
Force  budget — and  why  the  record  left 
troubling  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
thoughtful  citizens  who  are  not  part  of 
the  econcxny-pledged  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  good  time  to  con- 
sider what  we  are  going  to  need  in  the 
futiire. 

The  story  Itself  is  one  that  came  out 
slowly.  It  was  not  for  some  weeks  until 
after  the  budget  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  that  Congress  learned  just  how 
it  had  been  achieved.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  his  delayed  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  was  to  halt  new  construction 
for  military  housing,  and  to  order  a  re- 
view of  all  military-construction  proj- 
ects. Procurement  was  halted.  Person- 
nel was  ordered  reduced.  But  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Secretary  were 
Imposed  on  all  the  services.  There  was 
no  hint  that  when  the  cut  in  the  budget 
was  annoimced,  it  would  fall  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  Air  Force. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  on 
June  3.  General  Vandenberg  told  of  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil on  April  28.  when  the  budget  cut 
was  first  annoxinced.  General  Vanden- 
berg at  that  particular  meeting  was 
really  representing  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Bradley 
was  in  Europe,  and  General  Vanden- 
berg as  senior  officer  represented  him. 
Mr.  Roger  Kyes  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  represented  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  was  also  in  Europe.  Sen- 
ator Hn.L.  asking  General  Vandenberg 
why  he  did  not  raise  an  objection  to  the 
budget  cut  at  this  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Coimcil  got  the  following 
answer: 

Senator.  tb«ra  a«eixu  to  be  quite  •  bit  of 
confiulon  about  that  particular  Security 
Council  meeting.  At  that  Security  CouneU 
meeting,  which  waa  held  April  38.  the  sub- 
ject really  waa  the  general  level  of  the 
Federal  budget.  It  had  In  It  a  total  figure 
for  the  Defense  Department.  We  received  a 
copy  of  that  report  the  day  before  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU  meeting.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock  the  report  was  considered.  Neither 
the  Army.  Navy,  nor  the  Air  Force  had  figures 
as  to  what  It  Implied  In  their  own  services. 
It  was  discussed  by  the  Chiefs  briefly  but 
there  was  no  Information  available  to  know 
what  the  Impact  was  on  any  of  the  three 
services.  Until  May  6.  when  we  got  a  direc- 
tive from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense there  was  no  Information  available 
to  the  breakdown  between  the  services. 

Therefore,  had  I  spoken  up  for  or  against 
anything  at  that  time,  obvloiisly,  I  would 
have  had  to  do  It  upon  no  basis,  because 
none  of  us  knew  what  the  effect  woiUd  be. 
Therefore,  my  silence,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  meant  neither  acquiescence 
nor  dissent  obvloiisly  could  not  mean  either 
because  there  was  no  Information  there  on 
which  to  base  It.  I  had  no  Instructions 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  whom  I  rep- 
resented at  that  meeting,  and  therefore,  at 
eoone.  I  covUd  make  no  statement. 


did  make 


X 
during 
Z  wouM 
declalaot 
the 


three  reports  on  other  subjects-^ 
that  meeting  which  were  pertinent, 
have  made  one  on  this  had  the 
been  taken  by  the  Chiefs  and  had 
been  available. 


Hif  jnnatton 

The  first  public  announcement  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  revision  of 
the  Timuui  budget  was  made  by  the 
Presidi  nt  on  April  30.  It  was  amiounced 
that  tpe  program  of  "buildup  toward 
jrear"  was  being  abandoned,  that 
there  Would  be  a  stretchout  in  defense 
spendlig  and  a  cutback  of  $5  billion. 
Hence:  orth  the  United  States  would 
build  y  rhat  strength  it  could  allord,  but 
not  wth  any  particular  time  goal  in 
mind.  On  May  5.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Def ens  e  Kyes.  still  speaking  for  the  ab- 
sent S^retary  of  Defense,  sent  a  diree- 
the  services  informing  them  how 
the  biidget  had  been  cut.  The  cut  of 
$1.7  b  lUon  in  the  Navy's  budget  was 
practif  ally  absorbed  by  the  increase  of 
$1.6  blUion  granted  the  Army  because 
of  the  Sorean  war.  The  cut  of  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  the  budget  as  a  whole  fell  there- 
fore ai  most  entirely  on  the  Air  Force. 
This  I  evised  budget  was  presented  *to 
Congnss  2  days  later,  on  May  8.  Sec- 
retary Wilson,  back  from  Europe,  testi- 
fied oil  this  budget  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Subcommittee  on  May  11. 

The  revised  budget  made  orderly 
buildu])  toward  the  143 -wing  Air  Force 
goal  ii  ipossible.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense itated  that  120  wings  would  be 
consid<  red  the  interim  goal,  and  that  114 
wings  KTOuld  be  considered  the  goal  for 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1954.  But  the 
shocking  revelation  in  the  Secretary's 
testim<  ny  was  that  the  Army  would  be 
permit  ;ed  to  maintain  its  20  combat  di- 
visions and  18  regimental  combat  teams 
and  th'  i  Navy  would  continue  at  its  pres- 
ent stiength  of  408  combat  ships-  The 
143-wl  ig  Air  Force  program  was  part  of 
a  prog-tLin  that  required  an  Army  and 
Navy  cf  the  size  that  has  already  been 
reache  l. 

Logh  would  have  dictated  a  cutback 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  if  any  cutback 
was  to  be  made  in  Air  Force  buildup. 
But  it  uas  apparent  by  May  11  that  logic 
had  g(ne  out  the  window.  Secretary 
Wilson  stated  that  the  new  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Mrho  were  not  as  yet  nominated, 
and  w  lo  in  any  case  would  not  take 
office  f  ir  almost  3  months,  would  review 
the  stiategic  situation,  and  might  ap- 
prove <if  a  143 -wing  Air  Force  or  even 
of  a  la  -ger  one.  But  the  cut  had  been 
made  t  efore  any  such  review. 

At  fa  s  press  conference  on  May  12, 
Secretary  Wilson  had  some  difficulty  in 
convln<  ing  the  newsmen  that  the  budget 
cuts  had  been  sour  dly  arrived  at.  On 
May  1^  in  his  speech  at  the  Armed 
Forces 


Day  dinner  he  sought  again  to 


"■  Justify  the  lopsided  cut  in  the  Nation's 
defense  to  an  unreceptive  audience.  His 
promise  that  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
the  A  r  Force  would  be  "achieved 
througl  I  continued  modernization  of 
eqiiipm  ent  and  by  a  substantial  buildup 
in  the  1  umber  of  combat  wings  "  sounded 
more  sinsible  than  his  earlier  promise 
that  gr  jater  strength  would  be  achieved 
at  less  expense.  But  the*  earlier  state- 
ment s^med  to  represent  his  thinking 
best.    J  Senator  Russbll's  comment  re- 


mains the  most  penetrating  on  the  illogle 
of  Secretary  Wilson's  position.  If  by 
cutting  the  Air  Force  budget  by  $5  billion 
we  are  to  make  the  Air  Force  stronger, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  said,  why  not 
cut  the  budget  $10  billion,  and  make  it 
twice  as  strong? 

From  the  beginning  of  the  discussion 
of  the  new  budget  an  attempt  was  made 
not  only  to  reassure  Congress  but  to  re- 
assure the  American  people  that  the 
security  of  the  coimtry  was  not  being 
Jeopardized  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
and  a  Republican  campaign  pledge  to 
balance  the  budget.  Secretary  Wilson 
repeatedly  stated  that  Russia  Is  building 
a  strong  defensive  air  force  and  not  an 
offensive  air  force.  He  stated  that 
though  5  of  the  23  wings  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  Air  Force  program  were  long- 
range  bomber  wings  from  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  and  18  were  troop  carrier 
and  fighter  bomber  wings  for  tactical 
support  of  the  Army,  no  Interceptor 
wings  of  the  Air  Defense  Command 
would  be  cut. 

Once  again,  logic  was  being  ignored. 
The  Army  was  not  being  reduced  though 
its  air  support  was  being  reduced.  And 
in  the  light  of  intelligence  repeatedly 
presented  to  the  American  people  both 
by  military  leaders  and  by  distinguished 
and  well  informed  commentators,  it  was 
a  little  difficult  to  support  the  Secretary's 
contention  that  the  Russian  air  force 
was  for  defense  of  Russia  only.  More- 
over, Russian-built  planes  had  been  per- 
f oroiing  well  for  2  Mt  years  in  Korea.  If 
Russia  lacked  aggressive  intentions,  why 
had  she  supplied  these  planes  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists? 

It  Is  interesting  that  on  the  very  day 
the  Defense  Department  announced 
what  wings  would  be  eliminated.  Gen- 
eral Rldgway  warned  the  Congress 
against  cutting  President  Elsenhower's 
request  for  foreign  aid.  and  deplored  any 
cut  in  the  Air  Force  that  would  affect  de- 
liveries of  planes  to  Europe. 

An  incident  of  the  hearings  that  would 
have  been  diverting  if  it  had  not  been 
both  ludicrous  and  tragic  was  Senator 
Margaret  Chasi  Ssotr's  vain  attempt  to 
get  intelligible  answers  to  her  own  pene- 
trating questions  from  Secretary  Wilson. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  showed  a  lucid 
comprehension  of  Air  Force  and  defense 
problems,  and  if  in  the  end  she  voted 
with  the  administration,  she  consistently 
revealed  her  impatience  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  grave  misgivings 
about  the  wisdom  of  cutting  the  defense 
budget  at  the  present  time. 

May  22  is  a  date  to  remember  in  a 
review  of  the  budget  hearings.  That  was 
the  day  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  inserted  in  the  Rccoito  a  state- 
ment from  the  Air  Force  on  what  the 
new  cuts  would  do  to  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram. June  16  is  another  date  to  re- 
member. That  was  the  day  Senator 
Matbank,  of  South  Carolina,  inserted  in 
the  RacoRo  a  statement  from  General 
Vandenberg.  prepared  at  the  request  of 
several  Senators,  stating  how,  accepting 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  interim  goal  of  120 
wings,  the  Air  Force,  with  a  suggested 
restoration  of  $1.4  billion  in  budget 
funds,  could  avoid  abandonment  of  the 
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143-wlng  program  at  this  time.  TJm 
Air  Force  Insisted  that  the  administra- 
tion budget  would  give  only  110  wings, 
not  114.  by  the  end  of  fiscal  orear  1954. 
but  that  with  $1.4  UlUon  restored.  120 
wings  could  be  achieved  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1954.  But  the  words  flowed 
fast  between  these  two  dates,  and  after- 
wards. 

In  the  end.  Senators  Stkzncton  and 
Russell  remarked,  argument  was  useless 
because  "the  orders  came  down  from  on 
high."  A  cut  ordered  by  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  reflected  in  a  budget  worked 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  without 
consultation  with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
presented  to  Congress  In  spite  of  a  grave 
warning  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
against  any  reduction  in  the  Air  Force. 
WAS  defended  as  an  administration 
measure.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were, 
by  implication  at  least,  discredited,  even 
though  the  Air  Force  General  who  had 
served  for  5  months  as  Acting  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  was  being  retained  as  Chief 
of  Staff  in  his  own  right,  and  even  though 
Secretary  Wilson's  statement  that  "we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  the  best 
Air  Force"  should  properly  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  commendation  for  Air  Force 
leaders  who  had  planned  and  pro- 
gramed the  143-wing  Air  Force. 

Emotionalism  ruled.  Secretary  Wil- 
son flatly  rejected  General  Vandenberg's 
estimate  of  the  money  the  Air  Force 
could  judiciously  spend  to  avoid  aband- 
onment of  the  143-wing  program,  and 
refused  to  alter  his  budget  recommenda- 
tions in  any  way.  On  July  2  the  House 
passed  H.  R.  5969,  and  on  July  23  the 
Senate  passed  the  bin  with  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  amendments 
that  did  not  restore  any  funds  to  the 
original  budget,  but  did  restore  funds 
deleted  by  tills  House  from  the  revised 
budget.  The  conference  report  on  the 
bill  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate 
yesterday  and  the  bill  will  imdoubtedly 
be  signed  by  the  President  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  defense  appropria- 
tion made  by  this  Congress  shoukl  not 
prove  adequate  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  avert  aggression, 
this  Congress  will  be  solely  to  blame. 
The  Congress  is  responsible  to  the  citi- 
zens who  elect  it.  The  mistake  this  Con- 
gress has  made  Is  In  depending  too  much 
on  the  opinion  of  one  military  expert, 
rather  than  on  the  wisdom  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  people. 

The  American  people  know  that  we 
need  air  power.  The  experience  of  three 
wars  in  one  lifetime  has  Itself  educated 
the  American  people  in  the  facts  of  air 
power  In  the  atomic  age.  There  Is 
scarcely  a  home  In  the  United  States 
that  does  not  have  in  it  a  veteran.  Those 
who  fought  in  World  War  I  know  how 
greatly  warfare  has  changed  since  that 
war  of  position  and  attrition.  Those 
who  fought  in  World  War  n  know  how 
victory  in  modem  war  can  be  achieved 
through  airpower.  Those  who  have 
fought  in  the  Korean  war  know  how  air 
power,  though  limited  in  employment  in 
Korea  by  political  consideration,  sup- 
ported the  Army,  and  kept  United  Na- 
tions forces  from  being  pushed  from  the 
Korean  perimeter.  The  American  peo- 
ple know  that  American  air  power  has 


deterred  Russian  aggression  In  Europe. 
They  know  to  what  lengths  Russia  went 
to  gain  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
which  can  be  employed  with  fullest  ef- 
fectiveness only  by  air  power.  Time  and 
again,  as  polls  have  revealed,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  indicated  their  support 
for  a  strong  Air  Force.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  as  it  is  the  part  of  duty  for  Con- 
gress to  respect  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

The  American  people  also  know  that 
the  truce  now  signed  does  not  necessarily 
mean  peace.  Neither  the  stock  market 
nor  any  other  barometer  of  public  opin- 
ton  has  indicated  that  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  the  war  to  be  over,  and  that 
peace  has  come.  There  were  no  cheer- 
ing throngs  in  the  streets  to  greet  the 
President's  announcement  on  July  26. 
1953.  Nothing  remotely  resembling  the 
demonstrations  of  1918  and  1945  oc- 
curred. 

The  American  people  know  that  the 
time  has  not  come  to  let  down  our  guard. 
Moreover  they  know  what  the  nature  of 
that  guard  must  be.  It  cannot  be  a 
guard  of  men  only.  Neither  the  largest 
Army  nor  the  largest  Navy  in  the  world 
could  deter  or  defeat  aggression,  and  the 
manpower  available  in  the  United  States 
would  never  permit  us  to  build  an  Army 
equal  to  Russia's.  Whereas  Secretary 
Wilson's  assistant  for  manpower  has  an- 
nounced an  immediate  lowering  in  draft 
requirements,  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  has  de- 
clared that  the  monthly  draft  quota  of 
23,000  will  not  drop  to  any  large  extent, 
that  18-year-olds,  many  now  classified  as 
4-F,  and  many  fathers  would  be  drafted 
within  a  year,  during  which  the  draft 
quota  will  likely  be  doubled.  The 
Korean  war  taught  us,  among  many  val- 
uable lessons,  that  the  foot  soldier  is  still 
of  primary  importance  in  warfare,  but 
coiifronted  with  the  manpower  available 
to  Russia  we  do  not  have  the  manpower 
to  Insure  our  own  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  the 
technological  ability  to  insiire  that  de- 
fense. The  striking  power  of  the  In- 
dividual soldier  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  striking  r>ower  of  a  single  air- 
craft, based  on  American  soil,  that  can 
deliver  an  atom  bomb  if  need  be  to  a 
target  in  Russia.  The  technology  that 
makes  such  a  feat  possible  is  the  hope  of 
the  country.  No  thinking  man  would 
eliminate  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the 
Marine  Corps.  Any  thoughtful  man 
must  realize  that  the  Air  Force  must  not 
be  neglected  while  the  other  services  are 
being  maintained  at  programed  strength. 

Political  expedience  as  well  as  good 
economics  dictates  a  balanced  budget — 
but  a  balanced  budget  is  not  necessarily 
an  evenly  split  budget,  divided  like  a 
melon  equally  between  the  services. 
There  was  a  day  when  the  airplane  had 
not  been  invented  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  annually  faced  the  problem  ol 
how  much  to  spend  on  horses  and  how 
much  to  spend  on  guns.  Today  nothing 
is  spent  on  horses.  What  has  been  in 
the  past  need  not  necessarily  be  In  the 
future.  Furthermore,  we  weaken  our 
military  establishment  if  we  keep  it  en- 
cumbered with  outmoded  weapons,  to 
the  neglect  of  new  ones. 


The  piloted  aircraft  that  can  deliver 
an  atomic  bomb  is  our  present  weapon 
of  greatest  hope — ^until  a  guided  missile 
or  a  robot  bomber  is  proved  a  better 
weapon.  And  if  the  Air  Force  we  need 
costs  more  than  the  Navy  we  need  or  the 
Army  we  need,  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
Navy  or  Army  to  say  so.  We  need  what 
the  times  dictate,  and  what  technolc^- 
cal  development  permits  us,  nothing  less. 
And  we  need  that  on  a  schedule  imposed 
upon  us  by  Russia,  not  a  schedule  of  our 
own  making.  So  long  as  the  Russian 
Air  Force  is  growing  stronger,  we  dare 
not  let  ours  grow  weaker.  General 
Twining,  the  new  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  testified  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
143-wing  Air  Force  is  still  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Let 
us  hope  that  if  that  is  General  Twlning's 
conviction  he  will  not  be  persuaded 
from  it.  and  that  the  new  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  accepting  him  as  the  air  mem- 
ber of  the  team,  will  defer  to  his  opinion.- 

Mr.  Speaker,  referring  once  more  to 
the  editorial  from  the  Hearst  newspapers 
that  inspired  my  remarks,  let  me  quote 
again  one  paragraph: 

What  we  would  like  to  be  abeolntely  sure 
of  Is  that  this  study  will  be  a  cold,  hard  ap- 
praisal of  the  security  needs  of  the  Nation 
now  and  in  the  calculable  future,  and  that 
the  Chiefs  will  not  be  Influenced  to  tailor 
their  conclusions  to  the  administration 
figures. 

What  the  security  of  the  United  States 
requires  in  1953  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future  is  an  Air  Force  strong  enough  to 
be  a  deterrent  to  Russian  aggression, 
and  strong  enough  to  make  a  victorious 
counterattack  on  Russia  If  that  aggres- 
sion should  occur.  The  United  States" 
needs  exactly  that,  and  no  less  airpower, 
if  the  American  p>eople  are  to  enjoy  any 
security,  or  any  sense  of  security,  in  what 
has  been  and  should  remain  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Journal-American  of  July  26, 
which  follows: 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  adminis- 
tration's defense  biidget,  slashing  $5  blilion 
from  the  Air  Force,  largely  on  assurances  by 
President  Eisenhower  that  national  security 
could  be  reasonably  maintained  despite  the 
big  cut. 

It  Is  our  profound  hope  that  the  Preeident 
is  right.  And  It  Is  obvious  that  we  have 
neither  the  Information  uor  tLe  military  ex- 
perience on  which  he  bases  his  Judgment. 

Tet  this  does  not  preclude  our  expressing 
troubling  doubts  that  we  have  had  since  the 
$5  billion  slash  was  proposed — doubts  that 
have  been  shared  by  senator  Sttjast  Stmino- 
TON,  of  Missouri,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force;  Senator  Ricbaso  B.  Rvssell,  of  Geor- 
gia, former  <Aialrmau  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  Oen.  Boyt  8.  Vandenberg, 
tonner  Air  PcH-ce  Chief  of  Staff. 

Here  are  some  d  the  things  that  trouble 
us: 

President  Klsenhower  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Charles  B.  Wilson  have  told  Congress 
that  a  new  study  of  national  strategy  would 
be  made  by  the  incoming  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
headed  by  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford. 

What  we  would  like  to  be  absolutely  sixre 
of  is  that  this  study  wUl  be  a  cold,  hard 
appraisal  of  the  security  needs  of  the  Natkm 
DOW  and  in  the  calculable  future,  and  that 
the  Chiefs  wUl  not  be  Inftuenoed  to  taUor 
th^r  ooDdusloiu  to  tttm  artmlntotraUop  He* 
urea. 
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In  this  eonnection  It  la  interesting — and 
troubling — that  when  the  debate  on  the  Air 
rorce  cuta  was  boiling  It  was  carried  along 
on  bipartisan  lines,  but  the  showdown  was 
along  party  lines.  This  caused  Senators 
STimroTON  and  Russnx  to  remark  that  their 
arguments  could  have  no  weight  because 
••the  orders  have  come  down  from  on  high." 

Senator  Russxix.  it  seems  to  us.  dug  right 
Into  the  core  of  the  nuitter  when  he  said 
there  is  no  possible  Justification  for  decreas- 
ing our  efTorts  to  match  Russia  in  air  pcwer. 

He  pointed  out  that  planes  to  be  delivered 
up  to  nert  June  30  were  ordered  2  or  3  years 
ago,  so  that  the  present  Air  Force  cut  will 
not  be  felt  until  1955  and  1956 — and  that 
these  effects  would  widen  the  gap  between 
the  air  power  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Hearst  news- 
papers regard  air  power  as  our  first  line  of 
defense,  and  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
best  and  most  powerful  air  force  In  the 
world.  To  permit  the  Russians  to  build  up 
a  dominant  air  power  while  we  rock  on  our 
heels  in  the  name  of  economy,  would  be  in« 
▼itation  to  disaster. 


Horn.  WUUuB  J.  Kennedy,  OiMnnan  of 
t^e  RailrMd  Retirement  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Kir.  Speaker,  next 
month  Mr.  William  J.  Kennedy,  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
win  retire  after  serving  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  that  capacity  for  7  Mi  years. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  by  President 
Truman  in  April  1946  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term.  He  was  reappointed  for  a 
full  5-year  term  in  August  1947.  and  he 
received  a  second  reappointment  In  1952. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  ad- 
ministers a  retirement  system  for  the 
pajrment  of  annuities  and  pensions  to 
aged  and  disabled  railroad  workers,  and 
their  wives,  and  annuities  and  other 
benefits  to  their  survivors.  It  also  ad- 
ministers an  unemployment-insurance 
system  for  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment and  sickness  benefits.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1951-52  some  859,000  men.  women, 
and  children  drew  $443  million  in  retire- 
ment, survivor,  xmemplosrment.  and  sick- 
ness benefits.  The  Board  maintains  rec- 
ords of  wages  and  service  for  approxi- 
mately 9  million  persons  who  have 
worked  in  the  railroad  Industry  at  some 
time  since  1937. 

During  Mr.  Kennedy's  very  able  stew- 
ardship, highly  significant  changes,  af- 
fecting all  railroad  workers  and  their 
families,  were  made  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  The  1946  amendments  to 
the  act  provided  for  survivor  benefits 
and  liberalized  greatly  the  disability  and 
minimum  retirement  annuity  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  1948  amendments  to 
this  law  increased  retirement  annuities 
and  pensions  of  railroad  workers  by  20 
percent.  The  1951  amendments  to  the 
act  increased  retirement  annuities  and 
pensions  by  15  percent,  increased  sur- 
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vlvor  benefits  by  an  average  of  43  per- 
cent, provided  for  a  spouse's  annuity. 
and  f  uaranteed  that  the  retirement  and 
monttily  survivor  benefits  under  the 
RailiTad  Retirement  Act  would  not  be 
less  t  lan  comparable  social  security  ben- 
efits. The  1952  amendments  to  the  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  greatly  In- 
creased the  scale  of  benefits  payable 
imder  that  law. 

Unaer  Mr.  Kennedy's  leadership  the 
Boari  has  achieved  ever-increasing  effi- 
cient^ and  economy  of  operations.  De- 
spite iiie  rising  costs  of  all  materials  and 
supples,  and  nxunerous  general  pay 
raise  for  Federal  employees,  the  Board's 
admi  listrative  cost  of  paying  out  each 


dolla  '  of  benefits  of  all  types  under  both 
the  I  etirement  and  Unemployment  In- 
siu^i  ce  Acts  decreased  from  4.1  cents  in 
the  fi  seal  year  194fr-47  to  2.6  cents  in  the 
fiscal  year  1951-52. 

I  s  lould  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  m^  remarks  letters  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
from  President  Truman  and  President 
Eiser  hower,  an  editorial  from  the  Cleve- 


land 
and 


Plain  Dealer  dated  June  10,  1952. 

m  article  appearing  in  Labor,  the 
ralhx  ad  labor  organizations'  newspaper, 
date4  July  11.  1953. 

Thx  Wkfr  Hottss. 
Washington,  January  16, 1953. 
VfU.llAU  J.  Kknnkdt, 
CfiairTnan,  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
Chicago,  III. 

MX.   KxNirxDT:    As   my  admlnlstra- 
Aears  Its  close,  I  want  to  express  to  you 
a]  ipreclatlon  of  the  able  service  you  have 
as  Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
Board, 
smooth  functioning   of  your   Board 
service  to  the  employees  of  the  Na- 
railroads  is  a  contribution  for  which 
grateful. 

very  best  wishes. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

BMMMT  S.  TBTTMAlf. 
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Thx  Whztx  Hoxtsx, 
Washington    July  2,  1953. 
The  ^onorable  William  J.  Kxmnxdt, 

C^irman,  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
Chicago.  IlL 
Dx«k  Mx.  KMmmor:  In  accepting  your 
resignation  effective  August  81.  1953.  as 
Chair  nan  and  a  member  of .  the  Railroad 
Retlnment  Board,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  full; '  understand  the  circumstances  which 
prom]  ited  its  submission. 

Yoi  r  contribution  to  the  service  c(  your 
Cover  ament  is  greatly  appreciated,  and  as 
you  ritum  to  private  life  I  want  to  thank 
you  fi>r  your  cooperation  and  to  convey  to 
you  n  y  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
Wltp  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

DWIGRT  D.  ElSXMBOWCB. 

(Froi4  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June 
10.  1963] 

WXll  Dons,  Bill  KDrmmr 


Kenn(  dy 


Ker  nedy 


would  like  to  congratulate  William  J. 

,  whore  appointment  for  another  B- 

llerm  as  Chairman  erf  the  Railroad  Re- 

tlremfnt  Board  has  recently  been  confirmed 

Senate. 

has  been  on  various  public  pay- 
diost  of  the  time  since  he  arrived  in  this 
co\mt7  as  an  immigrant  from  Wales.    He 
cftimcilman  and  treasurer  of  Kast  View 
now  a  part  of  Cleveland  and  Shaker 
member  <tf  the  Cleveland  City  Coun- 
tc^  four  terms,   assistant  State  welfare 
direct  3r,  service  director  of  Cleveland,  and 
secret^  of  State.    He  was  also  manager  of 


the  Cleveland  ofllce  of  the  Home  Own«r« 
Loan  Cc»'p.,  wage  and  hour  director  for  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  connected  with  the  National 
Housing  Authority  and  regional  rent  direc- 
tor for  five  -States.  He  was  appointed  to  an 
unexpired  term  on  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  in  1946. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  does  not 
spend  any  Oovernment  money.  It  Is 
financed  entirely  by  the  contrlbutl(»s  of 
the  railroads  and  their  employees.  The 
Board  had  more  than  2,700  employees  in 
1947;  today,  although  the  volume  of  work 
has    increased,    it    employs    approximately 

a,ooo. 

If  all  public  officials  were  as  conscien- 
tious and  capable  as  Bill  Kennedy,  there 
wouldn't  be  so  much  complaint  today  about 
the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

(Prom  Labor  of  J\Uy  11.   1963] 
KxmnDT  Rrixxb  as  CHixr  or  Ran.  Psmsiov 

BOAXS 

After  7^  years  of  service.  Chairman  WU- 
liam  J.  Kennedy,  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  submitted  his  resignation  to 
Preoldent  Elsenhower  this  week,  effective 
August  31. 

Kennedy  said  he  plans  to  rettim  to  Cleve- 
land, where  he  was  active  in  public  life  be- 
fore entering  Oovernment  service  early  in  the 
New  Deal  days.  During  his  years  on  the 
Retirement  Board,  he  repeatedly  supported 
efforts  to  Improve  the  system  and  increase 
Its  benefits. 

In  accepting  the  resignation.  President 
Eisenhower  wrote  a  warm  personal  letter. 
"Your  contribution  to  the  service  of  your 
Oovernment  is  greatly  appreciated."  he  said, 
"and  as  you  return  to  private  life  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  to  con- 
vey to  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  future." 

Kennedy  also  cherishes  a  similar  letter 
from  former  President  Trumui,  written  m 
few  days  before  he  left  the  White  House  in 
January.  "This  smooth  functioning  of  your 
Board  and  its  service  to  the  employees  of  the 
Nation's  railroads  is  a  contribution  for 
which  I  am  grateful."  he  wrote. 

It  was  Truman  who  named  Kennedy  u 
Board  Chairman,  first  In  1946  for  an  unex- 
pired term  and  in  1947  and  1963  for  t-year 
terms. 

Kennedy  was  born  in  Wales,  where  be 
worked  as  a  miner  and  bricklayer.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  as  a  young  man.  He 
settled  in  Cleveland  and  soon  became  In- 
terested in  politics  and  community  affairs, 
serving  4  terms  in  the  City  Council  and  9 
years  as  a  public  service  director.  He  also 
won  election  as  secretary  of  state  In  Ohio 
for  a  a-year  term. 

His  Federal  positions,  beginning  in  the 
early  SO's  Included  that  of  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  ofllce  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation:  regional  director  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division;  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Hotising  Agency  and  regional  rent 
control  director." 


The  One-Eyed  Press,  or  Depcadt  oa  How 
Yoa  Look  At  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PSMNSTLVaiTIA 

IN  THS  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  MT. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RsooRD,  I  include  herewith 
a  po«n  from  the  Reporter: 
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Trs  Onx-Etxd  Pkcss.  ox  Dkpkhiw  ok  How 

You  Look  At  It 
When  Truman  used  to  30  to  Key  West 

Ftor  a  rest 

They  all  said  "Yah — ^what  a  shirt — neglecting 
the  nation  I" 

But  when  Ike  takes  a  day  off  (or  three) 

At  Burning  Tree 

Everybody  beams  at  such  a  deserved  vaca- 
tion. 

When  the  former  President  smiled 
Everybody  got  riled 

And  said  "Imagine  smlUng  in  such  a  serious 
state  of  affairs." 

But  rice  can  stretch  a  grin 
Till  the  cows  come  in 

And  they  caU  It  "radiance,"  or  courage  in  a 
man  of  such  cares. 

When  Truman  made  a  mistake 

They  told  him  to  go  Jump  In  the  lake 

But  anything  that  goes  badly  now  is  Just 
inexperience. 

And  instead  of  a  "men." 
The  Nation's  press 

Calls  it  "problems"  or  "the  difficulties  are 
Immense." 

What  a  treat  it  must  be 

To  evoke  such  reportcu-ial  charity — 

Every  Republican  cloud  has  a  silver  lino- 
typing 

And  scHnebody  has  hidden  away  all  the  type 
set  up  for  griping. 


Pilots  Arc  Gettiaf  Scarce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29, 1953 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Force  is  cutting  down  in  pilot  training 
because  this  Congress  made  appropria- 
tions that  limit  the  size  of  the  Air  Force. 
There  is,  however,  another  problem  con- 
cerning pilots  that  is  not  directly  af- 
fected by  the  appropriations  made  for  a 
reduced  budget.  That  is  the  problem  of 
getting  even  a  limited  number  of  pilots 
to  train. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
once  the  air  age  was  really  with  us.  the 
novelty  of  flying  and  the  lure  of  the  wild 
blue  yonder  should  be  less  than  It  was 
when  there  were  still  boys  in  America 
who  had  never  seen  a  plane.  The  unfor- 
tunate thing  is  that  in  accepting  the  air 
age  we  of  the  older  generation  have  not 
realized  that  flying  as  a  military  career 
must  be  sold  to  even  the  most  patriotic 
young  American.  Wings  and  ribbons  to 
wear  are  not  sufflcient  rewards  to  attract 
young  men  to  flying  when  patriotism  it- 
self does  not  require  such  service.  Last 
year  the  Air  Force  found  that  only  12 
percent  of  the  Air  ROTC  graduates  ac- 
cepted flight  training— and  yet  the  Air 
Force  exi^ects  the  Air  ROTC  to  serve  as 
a  major  source  of  junior  officer  procure- 
ment for  the  Regular  Air  Force — and  70 
percent  rated  ofllcers  is  the  Air  Force 
ideal. 

The  reasons  why  Air  ROTC  cadets  are 
forsaking  the  air  for  nonflying  careers 
in  the  Air  Force  are  interesting.  The 
Air  Force  itself  feels  that  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for— or  at  least  lack  of  under- 


standing of — the  Korean  conflict  is  one. 
The  Air  Force  and  the  cadets  themselves 
agree  that  the  matter  of  flight  pay  is 
most  important.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  attract  men  to  flying  in  the  Air 
Force  would  be  to  take  steps  to  restore 
pride  in  our  Air  Force.  The  buffeting 
the  Air  Force  has  taken  in  congressional 
investigations  and  in  appropriation  hear- 
ings has  helped  to  create  an  impression 
that  the  Air  Force  is  a  second-rate  or- 
ganization, badly  in  need  of  a  congres- 
sional reprimand  and  an  administrative 
overhaul.  The  magnificent  record  of 
Air  Force  pilots  in  Korea  should  Ise 
enough  to  correct  such  a  false  impres- 
sion, but  it  is  not. 

Now  that  the  truce  has  l>een  signed 
and  the  aiH>ropriations  have  been  made, 
is  it  not  only  justice  to  start  empha- 
sizing what  is  good  about  our  Air  Force, 
and  restoring  some  of  the  tarnished 
prestige?  During  World  War  n.  every 
American  took  pride  in  the  contribution 
of  our  air  aim  to  victory  over  Germany 
and  victory  over  Japan.  The  Korean 
war  was  a  different  lEind  of  war  that  per- 
mitted very  little  strategic  bombing,  but 
the  record  of  tactical  air  was  amazing. 
At  the  end  of  the  shooting  the  scoreboard 
showed  798  Russian-built  MIG-15's  shot 
down  in  air-to-air  combat  during  a 
period  in  which  only  58  American-built 
F-86  Sabrejets  were  shot  down  in  air-to- 
air  combat. 

Are  not  pilots  capable  of  making  such 
a  record  entitled  to  the  utmost  consider- 
ation in  matters  of  pay.  housing,  and  the 
Intangible  rewards  of  service? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truce  affords  an  occa- 
sion for  us  to  take  a  detached  and  ob- 
jective view  of  the  Air  Force  problems, 
plans,  and  achievements.  Under  the 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  clear  statement  on  one  problem 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  26, 
1953.  which  follows: 

AKOticA's  Pilot  STn>n.T  Is  Danifo  Up 
(By  O.  H.  Irving) 

Oallant  flyfooys,  the  glamorous  knights  of 
the  wild,  blue  yonder  who  a  decade  ago  in- 
spired a  million  dreams  of  youthful  derring- 
do,  today  have  lost  much  of  their  appeal  to 
American  boys.  ,  Among  college  students  to- 
day this  change  in  attitude  is  endangering 
the  Air  Force's  Reserve  officer  training  pro- 
gram. 

In  19S3,  according  to  Air  Force  Brig  Oen. 
M.  K.  Diechelmann,  only  13  percent  of  ROTC 
graduates  accepted  flight  training.  Seventy 
percent  rated  ofllcers  is  the  Air  Force  ideal. 

The  mission  at  the  Air  Force  ROTC  is  to 
serve  as  a  principal  source  of  Junior  ofllcers 
for  the  Reserve  forces  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  a  major  source  tor  the  Regular 
Air  Force.  Thus  failtire  of  the  ROTC  to 
fulfill  its  mission  as  far  as  pilots  are  con- 
cerned is  a  matter  of  real  moment  to  the 
Air  Force. 

Though  the  70-30  ratio  between  fliers  and 
nonfllers  in  the  Air  Force  Is  ideal.  It  is  not 
In  effect  at  present.  Current  strength  is  41 
percent  rated,  69  percent  nonrated.  lliis 
situation  already  has  the  Air  Force  in  a 
sweat,  and  the  indication  that  the  ratio  is 
becoming  more  disadvantageous  is  one  of 
that  service's  top  problems. 

Tb  meet  this  situation,  the  Pentagon  has 
several  moves  in  mind.  These  schemes,  it  is 
hoped,  will  Increase  the  number  of  ROTC 
cadets  who  are  willing  to  wear  »  real  fUer'a 


wings.  Tb  develop  ways  of  cxirlng  the 
trouble,  the  Air  Force  had  to  get  at  the 
cause.  Here  is  the  oflleial  thinking  on  why 
ROTC  cadets  are  forsaking  the  air  for  non- 
flying  careers  in  the  Air  Force: 

1.  Lack  of  a  sympathy  for— or,  at  least, 
understanding  of — the  Korean  conflict. 

2.  Relatively  lower  pay  vrlthln  the  Air 
Force  for  men  with  flying  skill  compared  to 
civilian  industry. 

3.  Air  Force  directive  prohibiting  marriage 
during  flight  training. 

4.  Requirement  that  ROTC  graduates  who 
win  their  wings  mxist  remain  on  active  duty 
longer  than  nonrated  officers. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  unofficial 
opinions,  too.  A  sampling  of  Junior-officer 
sentiment  shows: 

1.  A  nonrated  ofllcer  makes  almost  the 
same  pay  as  a  rated  officer,  lives  a  more 
stable  home  life,  is  subject  to  a  much  less 
rigid  training  program,  has  eqtially  good  op- 
portunities for  promotion. 

2.  One  doesn't  get  killed  nearly  as  easUy 
"flying"  a  desk  as  pUoting  an  airplane. 

To  equalize  matters — in  the  hope  of  rais- 
ing the  rated-to-nonrated  proportion — ^the 
Air  Force  now  has  eliminated  the  require- 
ment that  flying  officers  must  serve  longer 
active-duty  periods  than  nonfllers.  Also, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  restore  the  World 
War  n  pride  in  Uncle  Sam's  air  arm. 

Beginning  in  September,  the  Air  Force  will 
require  a  substantially  larger  percentage  of 
ROTC  students  entering  advanced  college 
training  to  accept  later  flight  training.  By 
the  same  token,  those  who  duck  flying  wUl 
find  it  harder  to  stay  draft-exempt  through- 
out college. 

Whether  these  steps  are  sufflclently  vig- 
orous to  rectify  the  situation  is  still  some- 
what debatable.  Some  authorities  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  get  college  students 
into  the  air  after  graduation  is  to  give  them 
flight  training  diiring  undergraduate  days. 
One  such  program  would  give  freshmen  and 
sophomores  light-plane  experience,  and  up- 
per classmen  advanced-pilot  training.  A 
total  of  150  hours  in  4  years,  followed  by  90 
days'  intensive  training  is  believed  sufficient 
to  produce  rated  pilots.  Such  a  program, 
however,  would  cost  money — at  a  time  when 
the  Air  Force  is  being  cut,  so  it  says,  to  the 
bone  and  beyond. 


Pretideat,  Politician,  or  Soldier? 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrOMMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  following 
column  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  July  28: 
President,    Pwjticiak,    ob   SoLom? — ^TBW* 

SXBN    AS    POLinCAI,    ALBATROSS    POR    ElSZM- 
HOWXR,  PLAOXJIMC  HIM  POR  THE  RcMAimm 

or  His  TfesM 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Some  of  the  obeervers  here  who  are  inti- 
mate with  the  White  House  staff  and  who 
write  about  things  presidential  and  things 
political  have  recently  fostered  the  notion 
of  a  dual  personality  in  the  White  House — 
the  "real  Elsenhower"  and,  presumably,  the 
"unreal  Eisenhower."  The  theory  is  that 
often  what  is  done  by  President  Blaenhower 
is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  what's  good  poUt- 
Ically  and  is  not  what  he  would  do  instinc- 
tively U  poUtlca  WW  no  ooostderattoa. 


CONG 


AiSM 


On*  e«a  tnt«g1n>  ttie  farilnei  of 
hommr.  the  soldier,  and  BiMntaower,  the  new- 
ly indoctrtnatod  poUtlctan.  m  be  ordered 
tlie  truoe  In  Korea  to  be  signed.  Am  a  eoldler. 
he  knows  It's  wrong — that  lt%  a  military 
defeat  and  tbat  rtctory  could  have  been  won 
by  deetroying  enemy  baaes  and  aoureea  of 
lupply  from  the  air  with  a  mlnlmitm  loae  ot 
life.  As  a  aoldler,  he  knows  that,  since  the 
enemy  didn't  get  scared  by  HATO  and  the 
prc^xjaed  European  defense  army  right  at  Its 
threshold  In  Europe.  Soviet  Russia  wouldn't 
have  Involved  Itself  In  a  third  world  war  Just 
to  help  out  the  Communist  Chlneee.  As  a 
soldier,  he  knows  that  the  n.  ft.  dldnt  "repe? 
aggression."  because  the  Ckmununlsts  Ir^ 
North  Korea  now  have  1  million  Chinese 
soldiers  there  and  they  dldnt  have  them  In 
June  1960,  when  the  "aggression"  started. 

As  a  soldier,  moreover.  General  Elsenhower 
knows  the  difference  between  an  armistice 
wherein  you  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  the 
enemy,  and  a  stalemate  truce.  For,  when  you 
are  the  victor,  you  and  jour  own  allies  agree 
on  the  terms  and  then  you  call  in  the  dele- 
gates from  the  enemy  and  tell  them  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line.  America  did  that  In 
World  War  n  and  In  World  War  I. 

But.  as  a  r>olltlclan.  General  Elsenhower 
made  the  "peace  In  Korea"  which  be  promis- 
ed on  the  p<dltlcal  stump  last  year.  As  a 
polltican,  he — tmd  his  party— can  crow 
about  it  and  contend  that  the  Democrats 
who  palavered  with  the  Communists  in  con- 
ferences for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  fail- 
ed to  do  what  the  Republicans  did.  Actually 
General  Elsenhower  agreed  to  most  of  the 
terms  previously  agreed  to  by  President  Tmi- 
man.  If  this  is  a  political  victory  for  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  it  Is  also  a  vindication  of 
President  Truman,  who  was  really  the  first 
to  propose  that  our  forces  stop  the  fighting 
in  and  around  the  38th  parallel  and  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  military  victory. 

As  a  politician,  however.  General  Elsen- 
hower's troubles  are  J\at  beginning.  For  the 
logic  of  what  has  happened  In  Korea  is  as 
plain  as  anjrthing  ever  was  in  politics.  To 
get  the  troops  out  of  Asia  brings  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, but  anybody  who  thinks  the  American 
voter  in  the  last  election  was  just  concerned 
•bout  Korea  as  a  piece  of  geography  has 
overlooked  something.  Back  of  the  Korean 
Issue,  as  any  one  familiar  with  politics  in 
past  campaigns  must  concede,  was  the  draft. 
The  same  politics  which  says,  "get  the  boys 
home  from  Korea,"  also  commands  the  ad- 
ministration now  to  "get  the  boys  home  from 
Europe,  too."  But  the  draft  calls  will  go 
on.  Or  will  General  Elsenhower  now  advo- 
cate repeal  of  the  draft  law?  As  a  soldier, 
he  would  say  **no."  As  a  politician,  he  may 
be  tempted  to  say  "yes." 

Politically,  the  Korean  truce  will  plague 
Dwlgbt  Elsenhower  for  the  remainder  of  his 
term.  The  Democrats  are  quiescent  now  but 
they  will  be  vocal  as  the  conference  of  U.  N. 
delegates  gradually  demonstrates  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  claim  that  Korea  was  a  "vic- 
tory toe  collective  security."  In  Asia,  the 
white  man  has  lost  face — ^he  has  been 
beaten.  He  started  toward  the  Talu  and 
then  quit.  To  claim  now  that  he  meant 
only  "to  r^iel  aggression  at  the  38th  paral- 
lel" is  to  say  he  has  no  business  occupying 
the  2300  square  miles  he  at  present  holds 
north  of  the  38th  parallel — for,  since  he 
crossed  the  parallel,  why  didn't  he  get  all 
of  the  territory  to  the  north? 

It  was  politics.  Just  politics,  that  caused 
the  Elsenhower  administration  to  sign  the 
truce  in  Korea.  Last  March  General  Brad- 
ley, in  a  speech  at  Palm  Beach,  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  He  told  of  the  plan  to  quit 
Korea.  This  correspondent  criticized  that 
address  and  was  told  by  high  ofBolals  that, 
while  the  speech  had  been  "cleared"  In  a 
technical  sense,  it  dldnt  represent  admin- 
istration policy.  B\it  General  BHulley,  who 
is  a  golf  pal  of  the  President  and  accompa- 
nied him  to  Korea  last  December  knew 
whereof  he  spoke,  and  this  correspondent 
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But, 


publ|elr    rsfpwts    that    h»    misinterpreted 

at  that  tima  plainly  a  pleoe  ot 

lews — the  decision   of  General   Elaen- 

to  follow  the  Trtmian  policy  in  Korea. 

.  Just  as  General  Bradley  once  said. 

i^ilsirged  war  In  Korea  would   be  "the 

war,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  in  the 

plaes."  so  will  the  pcriitlcal  forums 

tfeaotrow   soon   be   hearing   the   refrain 

the  armistice  In  Korea  was  "the  wrong 

at  the  wrong  time,  and  in  the  wrong 


an 


wrox^ 

at 

that 

truoc, 

placi. 

It 
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orat<^v 

how 

lican 


irould  be  wen  to  wait  till  the  congres- 
elections  of  1954 — when  the  pcrfitical 
let  loose   again — to  determine   Just 
much  <rf  a  poUtlea    boosv  the  Repub- 
Party  has  gotten  oat  of  the  Trumano 
Eiaedhower  tnice  in  Korea. 


Awtngimg  of  Ibc( 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

itON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 


nv 


or  OXLSBOMA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  11.  1953 


Mt.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  Msmber  of  Congress,  who  represents 
over  one-third  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
whlcb  is  wholly  agricultural,  I  wish  to 
favorably  recommend  the  Oklahoma 
Fani  Bureau's  attitude  toward  a  work- 
able and  feasible  amendment  to  the 
Inte'nal  Revenue  Code,  which  would 
prov  de  for  the  averaging  of  farm  in- 
oomi  over  a  period  of  5  years.  It  is  true 
that  the  business  of  farming  and  ranch- 
ing s  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
weat  ler  and  of  many  other  factors  which 
render  farm  Income  unstable  and  un- 
pred  ctable  from  year  to  year.  For  these 
reas<ins  it  is  unrealistic  and  impractic- 
able for  the  income  tax  of  a  farmer  to 
be  arbitrarily  computed  either  on  the 
calendar  year  or  fiscal  year  basis.  For 
a  te\  r  jrears,  he  may  skimp  and  save  and 
perh  ips  emerge  without  an  operating 
loss,  3Ut  with  no  profit,  ever  hopeful  that 
the  following  year  will  bring  a  good 
crop  so  that  he  may  repair  his  capital 
impi  >vements.  The  profitable  year 
final  y  arrives,  but  he  finds  that  with  it 


camr  a  substantial  income  tax  to  the 
Gov(mment  which  wholly  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  the  several  lean  years 
immsdiately  preceding.  Weather  and 
marlets  develop  in  cycles  of  years  and 
not  m  months.  Under  these  conditions.- 
over  jwhich  the  farmer  and  rancher  have 
no  control  and  under  the  present  form 
of  taxation,  the  majority  of  the  small 
lers  and  farmers,  as  history  has 
prov^  in  my  section  of  the  country,  al- 
ways experience  a  financial  loss  over  a 
peric  A  of  years:  and,  they  are  never  per- 
mltt4d.  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
to  sa  ire  for  the  time  that  their  life's  pro- 
duct ve  years  are  ended. 

It  8  also  a  known  fact  that  to  be  con- 
duct(  !d  successfully,  farming  and  ranch- 
ing a  -e  operations  which  must  be  planned 
and  carried  out  on  a  long-term  basis. 
The  armer  or  rancher  does  not  measure 
his  profit  or  loss  on  the  strength  of  1 
wh«i  harvest.  1  alfalfa  cutting,  1 
cottcn  crop,  or  1  herd  sale.  His  in- 
com4  must  be  computed  and  distributed 
and  planned  over  the  Umg  pull.    In  the 


years  that  his  proapects  are  good  and 
In  the  years  when  his  Income  Is  good.  It 
might  be  well  for  him  to  make  payments 
on  an  estimated  income  over  a  5-year 
period,  to  be  computed  finally  and  ad- 
Justed  payments  or  refunds  made  as  a 
result  of  his  adjusted  Income  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  I  feel  that  there  is 
great  merit  In  the  general  plan  promul- 
gated by  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau 
and  that  the  theory  of  averaging  income 
over  a  period  of  5  years  for  income-tax 
ptnposes  warrants  favorable  and  serloua 
consideration. 


Tax  OB  Theater  Admissioas 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  MSW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS8 

Friday.  July  24, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  bill  H.  R.  157,  to  repeal 
the  tax  on  admissions  to  motion-picture 
theaters,  has  been  approved  by  this 
House. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  20-percent  excise  tax  on  theater  ad- 
missions should  be  eliminated.  In  fact, 
about  3  Ml  years  ago.  on  February  8,  IWO. 
I  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  excise  tax  on  theater  ad- 
missions, but  shortly  thereafter  came  the 
war  in  Korea  and  the  time  was  not  con- 
sidered ripe  for  any  action  on  my  bill. 

On  March  25  of  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced my  original  bill,  which  is  some- 
what similar  to  H.  R.  157.  While  I  am 
glad  that  H.  R.  157  was  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  bill,  however, 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  should  also 
have  included  the  legitimate  theater  bj 
extending  the  same  exemption  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  tax  bills 
cannot  be  amended  on  the  floor.  Would 
this  be  possible,  I  would  have  submitted 
an  amendment  asking  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  tax  on  admissions  to  theaters 
where  the  principal  entertainment  of- 
fered is  the  presentation  of  a  dramatic 
or  musical  production.  Under  the  dr- 
ctimstances,  I  shall  introduce  a  bill  next 
January  when  the  new  session  is  con- 
vened asking  that  the  legitimate  theater 
be  exempted  from  this  tax  burden. 

By  limiting  this  tax  exemption  only  to 
the  motion-picture  theaters,  a  gross  dis- 
crimination is  being  committed  against 
the  legitimate  stage.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  motion- 
picture  industry  is  presently  experiencing 
aiie  to  the  development  of  television  and 
because  of  other  factors.  That  is  all  very 
true  and  the  motion-picture  industry 
certainly  deserves  our  sympathetic  help. 
Let  me  assure  the  Members  of  this 
House,  however,  that  the  legitimate  thea- 
ter is  in  an  equally  precarious  situation 
and  it  deserves  no  less  consideration. 

The  legitimate  theater  has  a  long  his- 
tory in  which  it  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
cultural  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation.  In  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  the  fabric 
which  makes  up  our  national  culture 
and  civilization.   The  theater  Is  now  go^ 
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ing  through  a  great  crisis,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage this  cultural  institution  to  main- 
tain its  position,  instead  of  endangering 
its  future  existence.  By  leaving  it  under 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  admissions  tax, 
we  are  indirectly  contributing  to  the  de- 
mise of  the  legitimate  theater  in  this 
country. 

I  am  sure  ths  t  all  of  you  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  city  of  New  York 
at  one  time  or  another  and  to  have  had 
occasion  to  attend  one  of  the  fine  per- 
formances in  the  legitimate  theaters  in 
the  area  of  Broadway  and  Times  Square, 
the  heart  and  hub  of  the  legitimate 
theater  of  America  and  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world.  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
this  means  for  New  York  and  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  visit  our 
greatest  city  and  attend  its  theaters. 
Over  the  decades,  a  whole  theatrical  in- 
dustry has  grown  up  in  New  York,  the 
likes  of  which  are  not  4o  be  f oimd  any- 
where in  the  world.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  emt)loyed  in  this  industry  as 
actors,  singers,  dancers,  chorus  persons, 
playwrights,  play  producers,  theater 
managers,  press  agents,  stage  hands, 
ushers,  musicians,  and  many  others. 

While  not  on  such  a  huge  scale  as  the 
motion-picture  industry,  particularly  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the 
legitimate  theater  nevertheless  is  of  vital 
importance  to  New  York  in  helping  to 
bolster  the  economy  of  our  city,  its  posi- 
tion as  a  center  of  culture  and  a  mecca 
for  millions  of  tourists  annually.  Can 
you  picture  for  a  moment  New  York  City 
without  the  legitimate  theater,  without 
the  great  white  way  along  Broadway? 

The  legitimate  theater  is  in  great  need 
of  relief  from  the  burdensome  and  un- 
necessary admissions  tax.  It  is  entitled 
to  the  same  exemption  as  the  motion- 
picture  theaters.  I  regret  that  it  was 
not  included  in  H.  R  157.  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts  in  that  direction  and  in- 
tend to  press  this  issue  during  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress  next  January. 


Do  Not  Label  Disabled  Veteraat  as 
'Tkiselers" 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOSK 

pa  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
coUeagues  the  following  very  fine  state- 
ment made  by  Bernard  Weitzer.  national 
legislative  director  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, before  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospi- 
tals of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs: 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  repeatedly  passed 
resolutions  at  Its  annual  conventions  call- 
ing for  adequate  appropriations  to  care  for 
the  hospitalization  and  medical  treatment 
needs  of  reterans  In  accordance  with  the 
present  law.  We  continue  In  that  stand 
without  any  qualifications.  We  believe  that 
the  tradition  of  our  Nation  Is  wril  expressed 


in  the  present  law  and  that  It  pronoimces, 
accurately,  the  feeling  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation which  people  of  our  country  feel 
for  the  men  and  women  who  served  In  our 
Armed  Forces  during  wartime. 

Unfortunately  It  is  a  fact  that  In  every 
sphere  of  human  activity,  gratitude,  and 
appreciation  are,  at  times,  abused  by  those 
who  are  not  rightly  entitled  to  be  its  bene- 
ficiaries. It  would  be  miraculous  if  there 
were  not  any  such  abxises  of  the  present  law 
dealing  with  hospitalization  and  medical 
treatment  of  veterans. 

A  recently  documented  study  of  such 
abuses  was  referred  to  in  a  speech  in  the 
House.  That  speech  was  made  to  furnish 
Members  of  the  House  with  an  answer  to 
those  of  their  constituents  who  might  com- 
plain regarding  threatened  cuts  In  appro- 
priations for  hospitalization  and  medical 
treatment  of  veterans.  It  Is  fair  to  asstune 
that  the  fact*  presented  were  the  strongest 
which  could  be  mustered  to  Illustrate  abuses. 

It  would  be  well  for  your  committee  to 
review  those  facts  very  carefully,  because 
an  objective  study  of  those  facts  will  reveal 
a  most  Inadequate  foundation  for  the  con- 
clusions which  they  were  supposed  to  sup- 
port. It  was  said  that  In  each  of  40  hos- 
pitals, 1,000  cases  were  studied,  some  40,000 
in  all.  From  them  there  were  selected  all 
those  cases  where  the  Individual  had  an  oc- 
cupation which  wo\ild  Indicate  an  Income 
large  enough  to  enable  him  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  hospitalization  and  medical 
treatment.  There  were  altogether  500  cases 
selected  from  the  total  of  40.000.  The  re- 
sulting study  showed  that  336  individuals 
had  incomes  ranging  from  $4,000  per  year  up 
to  more  than  $50,000.  No  breakdown  of  the 
numbers  In  each  Income  group  was  men- 
tioned. However,  Document  No.  15  of  yoxir 
committee,  a  report  to  the  chairman  by  the 
Controllo-  General  of  the  United  States, 
dated  March  11,  shows  the  foUowlng  figures 
on  the  reported  Income  brackets  on  page  7 
as  follows: 

Reported  Income  Cases 

bracket  over:  developed 

$4.000 123 

$8.000 

$8.000 

$7.000 

$8.000 

$9,000 

$10.000 

$11.000 ^ 

$13.000 

$13.000 

$14.000 — — 

$15.000 

$18.000 

$18.000 

$19,000 

$60.000 

Reported  real  property  and  other  aaseto 
over: 


$30.000.. 
$35.000.. 
$30,000-. 
$35,000.. 
$45.000.. 
$50.000.. 
$75,000.. 
$80,000-. 
$100,000- 
$110,000. 
$300,000. 
$500,000. 


Please  note  that  the  total  ntmiber  of  ap- 
parent abusers  of  the  prir' leges  of  the  Uw  Is 
336 — 0.84  percent  of  the  40,000  cases.  This 
relatively  small  percentage  was  highlighted 
by  being  termed  as  supposed  indigents  al- 
though nothing  Is  said  In  the  law  or  In  the 
statement  which  the  VA  requires  the  appli- 
cant for  hospitalization  to  sign  about  his 
being  an  Indigent.  Nor  did  the  Comptroller 
General's  figures  Imply  that  he  was  using  in- 
digence as  the  crlterloa  for  enUtlement  to 


treatment  under  the  law.  else  he  would  not 
have  started  his  case  history  In  seeldng  for 
abusers  ^n*""g  those  whose  Incomes  exceed 
t«.000. 

The  membership  of  our  organ^tlon  Is  cer- 
tainly opposed  to. providing  free  hospitaliza- 
tion In  VA  hospitals  to  those  individuals  with 
non-service-connected  Uls  who  can  afford  to 
meet  the  costs  out  of  their  own  resources. 
Oxir  membership  Is  equally  opposed  to  setting 
up  a  criterion  of  Indigence  or  a  pauper's  oath 
as  the  criterion  for  hospitalization  for  non- 
service-connected  ills. 

There  arises  the  further  question — is  It  a 
fair  assumption  that  every  veteran  who  Is 
making  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  a  year  is  afcle 
to  defray  the  cost  of  hospitalization.  In  try- 
ing to  answer  such  a  question  you  begin  to 
sense  the  dUIknilty  of  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
on  this  subject.  There  may  be  some  people 
who  would  propose  a  course  of  action  which 
would  create  indigent  veterans  by  compelling 
those  In  lower  incomes  to  go  to  private  hos- 
pitals and  doctors  until  the  veteran  has  no 
further  resources  with  which  to  meet  his 
medical  bUls.  Then  he  would  be  entitled 
to  VA  hospitals.  It  would  seem  Impossible 
fcnr  your  committee  and  for  the  Congress  to 
create  a  situation  which  would  permit  such 
proposals  to  come  Into  action. 

O-edit  authorities  show  that  on  budget  or 
instalment  accounts,  the  credit  losses  run 
about  one-half  of  1  percent.  On  loans  made 
by  several  of  the  larger  small-loan  companies, 
aU  credit  losses  slightly  exceed  one-half  of 
1  percent.  These  losses  occur  despite  care- 
ful credit  Investigations  made  under  the  su- 
pervision of  well-trained  exi>erlenced  credit 
men.  It  might,  therefore,  be  possible  If  the 
VA  recruited  a  skilled  group  of  investigators 
and  Instituted  a  weU-organized  credit  check 
system  to  cut  the  percentage  of  abuses  to 
one-half  of  1  percent.  We  are  Inclined  to 
feel  that  It  is  incorrect  to  assert  that  every 
veteran  earning  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  can 
defray  hospitalization  expenses.  Since  those 
Income  groups  constitute  about  60  percent 
of  the  336  cases  listed  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  make 
a  further  study  of  a  list  of  those  groups  In 
order  to  try  to  determine  Just  what  real 
abusers  cost  the  VA. 

Taking  the  figures  of  0.84  percent  as  a 
basis  without  any  further  qualification  and 
using  the  1952  fiscal  year  costs  for  In-hospltal 
care  ($525  mUllon)  the  loss  would  be  $4,410.- 
000  as  a  result  of  the.  depredations  of  the 
336  malefactors  cited  In  the  Congrzssional 
RccozD.  Of  course,  that  Is  figuring  on  the 
average.  But  It  is  unfair  to  the  average  man 
to  say  that  a  group  composed  principally  of 
chiselers  come  up  to  the  average.  Hence,  the 
loss  Is  probably  much  less  than  $4  milUon. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee 
study  and  think  about  this  problem  long  and 
carefully  before  you  change  a  law  which  Is 
functioning  Justly  and  fairly  more  than  99 
percent  of  the  time. 

On  behalf  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  happy  to 
express  our  thanks  for  this  opportimlty  to 
put  our  views  on  this  subject  in  the  record  of 
your  hearings. 


As  tbe  Score  Staads  We're  Abcad 
in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAUVBS 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoaa.  I 
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include  herewith  an  editorial  entitled 
"Am  the  Score  Stands  We're  Ahead  in 
Korea."  taken  from  the  Alton  (OL)  Eve- 
ning Telecraph  of  July  37.  1963: 
An  umlotle*  hM  stopped  tlM  fightinf  In 

PrMuxnmbly  flnal  dtsposttloa  of  affaln 
then  will  be  made  around  •  conference 
table. 

What  bare  we  won?  Wliat  hare  we  lost 
there? 

As  the  conXusion  attendant  upon  trying 
to  reach  an  armistice  agreement  while  the 
fighting  goes  on  dies  away,  perhaps  we  can 
take  a  better  Inventory  of  the  situation. 

There  were  those  during  the  fighting  and 
negotiation  period  who  believed  all  would  be 
lost  unless  we  signed  the  armistice  with  a 
free  Korea  \inlted  under  President  Syngnum 
Rhee. 

With  the  confusion  dying,  however,  we 
can  see  that  the  lives  of  United  Nations  mili- 
tary men  were  not  lost  vainly.  Nor  has  the 
United  Nations  turned  out  to  be  the  weak 
osganlaatlon  some  held  it  to  be. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  an  Interna- 
tional organisation  formed  with  the  aim  of 
settling  disputes  between  natUms  undertook 
military  action  to  do  so.  There  was  no  dilly- 
dallying around,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  Is  to  the  credit  of 
ca-PresUlent  Trxuian. 

We  accomplished  what  we  should  have  ac- 
complished— restored  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  status  quo  as  of  the  time  the  Red  Ko- 
reans marched  Into  south  Korea.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  the 
United  Nations  line  was  north  of  the  38- 
degree  parallel  which  formerly  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  boundary  line.  South  Korea 
cotild  say  It  held  more  territory  than  before, 
if  we  are  looking  for  a  military  gain. 

Certainly  oxir  military  forces  did  not  regain 
the  whole  of  north  Korea.  It  may  be  years 
before  historians  can  tell  the  lower  echelons 
of  our  citlzeiU7  whether  anyone  in  respon- 
sible position  ever  intended  to  do  that.  Cer- 
tainly when  the  Red  Chinese  entered  the  sit- 
uation, such  an  eftort  could  have  threatened 
•  real  world  war. 

Kven  without  another  world  war,  this  seis- 
nre  could  have  caused  troublesome  complica- 
tions with  our  Allies,  and  given  Moscow  the 
propaganda  charge  of  aggression  to  hurl  at 
na — no  matter  how  unjustly. 

Mow  delegates  have  a  chance  to  settle  mat- 
ters more  permanently  around  a  conference 
table.  And  they  may  as  well  do  that  under 
peaceful  circumstances  as  whUe  men  are 
fc"""g  each  other. 

President  Elsenhower  and  'Secretary  of 
State  John  Poster  Doolies  made  two  sincere 
and  well-coordinated  addresses  following 
signing  of  the  armistice  last  night.  Both 
reached  new  highs  of  statesmanship  In  their 
already  distinguished  careers. 

President  Elsenhower  demonstrated  he  was 
tmder  no  illusions  of  futxire  seciulty  of  peace 
when  he  reminded  us  that  "We  have  won  an 
armistice  in  only  a  single  battle,  not  peace 
throughout  the  world." 

And  he  did  well  to  go  over  the  heads  of 
ofllclals  of  the  Red  nations  appealing  direct 
to  suffering,  enslaved  people  of  both  satel- 
lites and  Russia  in  his  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all"  quotation  from 
Abraham  Lincoln— the  United  States  Presi- 
dent who  freed  slaves  within  our  own 
borders. 

But  Mr.  Dulles  held  out  even  more  hope 
for  the  South  Koreans — who  sent  no  delega- 
tions to  the  armistice  signing — with  his 
pledge  to  press  at  the  forthcoming  political 
conference  to  end  the  unnatural  division 
which  was  the  caiise  of  strife  in  Korea. 

And  he  was  able.  also,  to  haU  a  major  pre- 
liminary victory  as  well  as  a  future  possible 
military  victory  over  the  Rada — partially 
it  about  by  Syngman  Bh— ,  binywU— > 
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final  agreement  not  to  force  repatrl- 

of  prleooars  who  dVlnt  want  It.    Vtr, 

pototed  out.  the  fact  that  Red  mlUtary 

wanting  asylum  can  find  it  by  deswtlng 

be  noted  and  taken  deep  to  heart  by 

roroas.    It  may  well  t>e  our  most  power- 

veapon  In  any  futtue  wars  with  Russia 

satellites  who  so  heavily  otitman  us. 

y  even  keep  them  qut  of  war  vrlth  us. 

doubtless  is  a  gfanmlek  in  the  whole 

We  must  watch  the  Reds  and  watch 

closely.    We  must  be  prepared  for  their 

move.     But  certainly  the  Korean  war 

not  been  fought  in  vain  to  date. 


Tke  Late  Maurice  J.  Tobtn 
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Wednesday,  Jvly  29.  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
dea  h  of  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mai  rice  J.  Tobin  recently,  this  country 
has  lost  a  great  American  and  an  able 
pubic  official  who  faithfully  served  his 
State  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A  few 
keen  observations  on  Tobin.  as  a  man 
and  a  public  official,  are  contained  in  a 
brief  article  by  Murray  Kempton  in 
the  New  York  Post  of  July  21.  1953. 
whi  ;h  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  under 
lea^  e  to  extend  my  remarks. 

T  le  article  by  Mr.  Kemptcm  reads  as 
follows: 

Ths  MAomncio 

(By  Murray  Kempton) 

Miurlce  J.  Tobin  is  dead  before  his  time, 

the  best  friend  he  ever  had  could  only 

that    he    was    a    comparatively    titanic 

at  Labor,  every  Secretary  of  Labor 

as  titanic  as  the  mass  of  the  rest  of 

It  being  an  ofiBce  of  generally  modest 
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he  was  a  gaudy  fellow  and  a  magnl- 

one,  this  Tobin,  the  only  man  of  his 

who  carried  on  the  traditions  of 

]  rlsh  democracy,  and  the  mold  is  broken 

his  death. 

last  time  I  saw  Maurice  Tobin.  he  was 

flnaf  y  dismissing  his  official   limousine  on 

Day:     there    was    something 

wouAded  about  him,  but  he  said  something 

brav^  and  confident  about  the  labor  rela- 

business.    It  was  no  Kurpriae  to  see  that 

day  he  died,  he  had  still  not  gotten 

aroubd  to  this  promising  venture,  for  Tobin 

a  political  man.  and  he  was  obvloiisly 

time  before  the  next  election  when 

^oiild  go  back  to  running  for  Governor 

iCbusetts.    There  was  no  other  life 
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1948,  he  had  taken  his  oath  to  succeed 

Lewis  Schwellenbach  as  Secretary  of 

Tobin   said   solemnly  then   that   he 

proud   to   succeed    the   great   Senator 

Sbel|enback,   a  malaproplsm  of  which  d:- 

later    made   much.      That    legend 

the  measure  of  the  man;  Prank  Shel- 

lenb^k  was  once  a  Red  Sox  pitching  coach 

when  ICaurlce  Tobin  made  s.  Preudlan 

was  always  in  terms  of  Boston's  hopes 

}rayers. 

was  a  man  ot  words,  and  It  would  be 

to  Judge  his  career  In  the  Cabinet  in 

terms.    You  would  catch  him 

occasion  around  the  Labor  Deptutment — 

and  helpful  and  a  little  at  sea — and 
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sfways  seenMd  to  be  on  his  way  to  some 
or  other.    He  beat  that  circuit  3  days 
and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  he 
be  speaking  in  Boston. 


There  were  areas  of  confusion  for  Uatoic* 
TObIn  but  he  believed  In  the  Denu>cratle 
Party  just  below  his  Ood.  He  knew  that  the 
big  city  vote  was  indispensable  to  his  party's 
welfare  and  he  was  ready  to  wear  out  his 
voice  In  its  service.  When  he  was  Governor 
of  Mas8(u:husetts,  the  State  union  leaders 
couldnt  remember  much  that  he  had  ac- 
oompllshed  but  they  all  knew  that  he  was 
for  them. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor,  he  could  not  offer 
much  but  rhetoric  with  a  Congress  ruled 
by  RoBBST  A.  Tatt.  He  tried  his  best  in  what 
time  they  left  hlra  trom  the  platform  to 
accomplish  something  concrete,  but  he  must 
be  remembered  best  for  an  act  of  speech— 
the  impassioned  assault  on  the  steel  com- 
panies which  stirred  the  1053  CIO  steel  con- 
vention to  tumult.  It  has  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  Irish  politician  to  be  remembered  more 
for  words  than  actions. 

In  the  end,  words  alone  were  not  quite 
enough;  the  Boston  Irish  grew  suoeeesful 
and  comfortable  and  forgetful  of  their  Denv 
ocratic  faith;  and  last  fall  Maurice  Tobla 
meant  less  to  them  than  Joa  MoCabtht.  He 
had  campaigned  all  over  the  country  In 
1948;  last  fall  the  situation  in  Massachusetts 
alone  was  so  perilous  that  he  spent  the  last 
2  weeks  fighting  to  hold  Boston. 

I  can  remember  him  there  the  day  before 
election,  with  six  speeches  behind  him,  su- 
perb m  the  homburg  and  the  chesterfield, 
his  handsnne  face  ravished  by  the  sense  that 
it  wasn't  going  over. 

Stevenson  was  not  his  sort  of  guy.  and 
there  was  little  chance  that  victory  would 
have  saved  his  Cabinet  Job.  but  the  death 
of  his  party  meant  more  to  him  than  his 
own  doubtful  futtu-e  could;  and  upon  him 
that  day  was  the  Irish  politician's  Instinct 
for  the  smell  of  disaster.  One  of  his  friends 
looked  past  that  and  said:  "Mr.  Secretary, 
there  has  been  no  one  like  you  in  the  last 
a  weeks;  you  have  been  magnificent."  Be 
had  been,  too. 


Tke  Federal  G>aiis  Need  More  Jadf  es 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MaaaACHunrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTAITVES 

Thwrtday.  July  23, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  June  1953 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  by  Will  Shafroth. 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Procedural 
Studies  and  Statistics  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts: 
Tax  PxinaAi.  Comrrs  Nexd  Moac  JxmoMa 

(By  WiU  Shafroth) 
sDETT-sa  nscKNT  Moax  casas  bttt  owlt  I4 

PKBCKMT  JKoax  JUSGIS  BIMCX    1S41 

The  Pederal  trial  court  dockets  are  over- 
crowded because  the  volume  of  incoming 
cases  has  exceeded  the  ability  of  the  present 
Judicial  force  to  handle  them. 

The  number  of  civil  cases  filed  in  the  PM- 
cral  district  courts  in  the  fiscal  year  1941.  the 
last  full  year  before  World  War  H,  was  38.4T?, 
compared  with  58,428  in  1052  and  prospective 
filings  of  MfiOO  in  1963.  The  io  crease  by  1952 
had  amounted  to  52  percent,  and  it  will  be 
about  66  percent  by  June  30  of  this  jear. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of  dis- 
trict Judges  has  Increased  by  only  14  percent. 

The  reason  for  these  Increases  Ilea  in  the 
general  expansion  of  buslnees.  The  popula- 
tion is  up  almost  20  percent  since  1940,  auto- 
Btobile  registrations  over  SO  petotat,  national 
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Income  more  than  8%  times,  and  gross  na- 
tional product,  in  1939  dollars,  more  than  80 
percent.  Automobile  travel  has  Increased 
enormoiuly.  and  with  It  automobile  accident 
litigation.  Since  the  war,  new  Pederal  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act,  price-  and  rent-control 
legislation,  and  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  along  with  greater  impact  of  previ- 
ous sututes,  such  as  the  Pederal  Employers 
Liability  Act,  giving  reUef  to  Injttfed  raUroad 
employees,  and  the  Jones  Act,  providing 
remedies  to  injured  seamen,  all  have  been  re- 
flected in  the  Increase  of  litigation  In  the 
United  States  district  courts.  Tort  cases 
commenced  in  the  Federal  courts  in  1952 
were  3  times  as  many  as  In  1941.  The  in- 
crease in  number  of  criminal  cases  com- 
menced during  the  same  years  has  been 
much  smaller,  but  this  is  not  of  great  impor- 
tance because  most  of  the  time  of  the  Ped- 
eral Judges  Is  given  to  dvU  actions. 
Increase  of  tort  cases: 

1941 6, 194 

1952 15.  252 

canfs  or  judiciai.  ari  iciaifur 

Is  the  creation  of  additional  Judgeships  the 
only  remedy?  The  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  courts  is  constantly  before  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
body  is  always  striving  for  methods  of  im- 
proving the  work  of  the  courts.  A  notable 
advance  was  made  in  1938  by  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Pederal  rules  of  civil  procedure, 
and  chiefly  within  the  past  10  years  the  pro- 
vision for  law  clerks  for  district  Judges  has 
been  Implemented.  About  two-thirds  of 
these  Judges  now  have  such  assistants.  Pre- 
trial procedure  has  been  increasingly  used 
since  its  conclusion  In  the  Federal  rules,  and 
in  many  courts  It  has  shortened  trials  snd 
been  productive  of  settlements.  A  Judicial 
Conference  committee  is  constantly  seelrtng 
to  expand  and  improve  its  use.  Salaried  re- 
porters have  been  provided  alnoe  1944.  and 
complete  records  on  appeal  are  now  avail- 
able in  all  cases.  Partly  at  least  as  a  result 
of  these  measiires,  the  number  of  civil  cases 
disposed  of  annually  per  Judge  has  risen  from 
169  to  213 — an  Increase  of  26  percent.  Of 
course,  added  pressure  on  the  dockets  may 
have  been  a  contributing  factor,  but  in  any 
event  the  result  may  be  viewed  with  some 
satisfaction. 

These  meaaures  have  not  been  enough. 
Tear  after  year  the  load  of  pending  clvU 
cases  has  Increased  and  the  time  for  disposi- 
tion has  lengthened.  On  March  31,  1942. 
there  were  30  J40  civil  cases  pending  as  com- 
pared with  68.054  on  the  same  date  in  1953. 
In  1952  it  took  at  least  a  year  from  filing  to 
disposition  for  half  of  the  clvU  cases  termi- 
nated after  trial,  while  in  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts the  median  period  was  longer  and 
stretched  out  to  as  long  as  3V4  years  in  New 
Tork  City.  The  Judicial  Conference  there- 
fore has  recommended  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  number  of  Judges,  and  the  climate  in 
Congress  appears  favorable,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  passage  by  the  Senate  on  May  8  of 
S.  15.  the  onuxibus  Judgeship  bllL 

Civil  cases  disposed  of  per  Judge: 

1941 100 

1962 213 

JT79ICIAI.  coirrKaxvcs  aacoMMXinuTioits 
This  is  the  second  such  blU  In  recent  yean. 
In  1949  one  was  passed  creating  8  circuit 
Judgeships  and  22  district  Judgeships.  The 
Judicial  Conference  Is  now  recommending 
3  more  circuit  Judgeships  and  38  more  dis- 
trict Judgeships.  All  but  2  of  the  latter  are 
Included  in  S.  15.  which,  however,  also  con- 
tains 10  unrecommended  ones. 

The  way  an  individual  recommendation 
usuaUy  arises  U  that  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district,  or  the  single  district  Jttdge  if  there 
is  only  one,  presents  the  need  to  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  or  to  another 
member  of  the  Judicial  coxincU  of  the  circuit. 
However,  it  may  origiiuite  with  a  local  or 
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State  bar  association  or  sometimes  Xbt  (dilef 
Judge  of  the  circuit.  If  the  oouneU  approves, 
a  resolution  is  passed  and  presented  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  When  Ccmgreas  is  In  ses- 
sion and  bills  on  the  subject  are  being  con- 
sidered, the  Chief  Justice  may  poll  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judicial  Conference  by  maU,  but 
the  conference  has  tried  to  discourage  this 
practice  because  it  prefers  to  discuss  the  situ- 
ation befc«e  voting.  There  have  been  4  such 
requests  this  year,  and  the  conference  ap- 
proved 3  of  them. 

When  a  mail  vote  Is  not  requested,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  is 
communicated  to  the  administrative  office, 
which  prepares  tables  and  a  report  of  perti- 
nent facts  as  to  the  Judicial  business  of  the 
circuit  or  district  to  aid  in  discussion  of  the 
proposal.  The  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference are  transmitted  to  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  par- 
ticularly in  recent  years  they  have  had  a  very 
powerful  effect  In  securing  legislative  enact- 
ment of  the  recommended  provisions.  Since 
the  conference  was  created.  In  1922,  a  total 
of  99  district  Judgeships  have  been  created  by 
Congress,  of  which  71  had  been  reconunended 
by  the  conference,  and  30  circuit  Judgeships 
of  which  21  had  been  recommended.  Since 
1940  Congress  has  followed  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference recommendations  almost  completely. 
During  that  time  41  district  Judgeships  were 
created  of  which  S7.  or  all  but  4.  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Judicial  Conference. 
Those  4  were  all  temporary  Judgeships.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  11  circuit  Judgeships 
were  created,  all  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference, and  8  bills  for  other  Judgeships  ex- 
pressly disapproved  by  the  conference  faUed 
of  passage. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  Judiciai  Conference  and  the 
careful  method  in  which  recommendations 
for  additional  Judgeships  are  made.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  that  the  conference  makes  an 
objective  canvass  of  each  local  situation  on 
the  basis  of  information  furnished  It  In 
advance,  and  the  great  prestige  of  its  rec- 
ommendations will  continue  to  increase. 
However,  the  pending  bUl  may  be  something 
of  an  acid  test  l>ecause  of  the  10  unrecom- 
mended Judgeships  which  it  contains,  along 
with  omission  of  two  conference  recom- 
mendations. 

CRTINO    THZ   rACTS 

The  question  of  the  need  for  more  Judge* 
la  a  district  is  largely  one  of  fact.  Statis- 
tics do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  but  they 
are  entitled  to  considerable  weight.  In  the 
Federal  system  we  have  exceUent  Judicial 
statistics  geared  to  the  operations  of  each 
ootn^  and  giving  a  breakdown  of  cases  by 
iMture  of  suit  and  type  of  offense. 

■ach  month  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Covrta  receives  from  the 
clerk  of  each  district  court  a  separate  card 
for  each  case  filed,  showing  the  docket  num- 
ber, name  of  the  case,  data  of  filing.  greOnd 
of  Jurisdiction  and  nature  of  suit.  Another 
card  comes  in  for  every  case  that  has  Iseen 
terminated,  identified  by  docket  ntmiber 
and  title  so  that  it  can  be  keyed  in  with 
the  filing  card.  This  card  shows  the  course 
of  the  case  since  filing,  the  type  of  dis- 
position, amount  of  ^dgment,  etc. 

The  office  receives  and  processes  over  27S.> 
000  case  reporta  each  year,  including  bank- 
ruptcy and  probatlcm,  and  the  reaulto  are 
sent  out  in  the  form  of  quarterly  reporta 
and  the  annual  npott  of  the  director.  When 
an  additional  Judgeship  is  propoaed.  that 
cOce  supplies  the  Judiciary  committees  with 
inf  onnatloii  as  to  ntunber  and  kind  of  cases 
filed,  terminated,  and  pending  in  that  dla- 
trlct  for  each  of  the  past  10  or  12  years  and 
with  data  as  to  the  currency  of  tb*  docketSL 


One  ertterton  genertily  tiMd  to  determine 
whether  addiUons  to  the  Judge-jtower  ol  a 


dlstnet  Is  warranted  Is  the  average  number 
of  United  States  civil  and  private  dvU  cases 
and  criminal  eases  fUed  per  Judge  in  the  86 
districta  having  purely  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year.  In  the 
Senate  suboonunlttee  hearings  on  S.  16.  both 
Senator  McCAaaaN  and  Senator  Wxucxa  ob- 
jected to  this  statistical  yardstick  as  un- 
realistic. There  Is  undoubtedly  some  va- 
lidity to  their  contention  that  it  Is  the 
amount  ot  work  which  a  Judge  can  do  rather 
than  the  numi^er  of  cases  filed  per  Judge  in 
the  entire  country  which  should  determine 
whether  or  not  a  particular  district  is  over- 
loaded. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  statistical  yardstick 
which  can  be  appUed  as  a  rough  measure  of 
the  average  annual  dispositions  per  Judge  for 
comparison  of  the  business  of  an  individual 
district  with  the  national  average,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  and  the  Territorial  conrta.  which  have 
local  as  well  as  Federal  Jurisdiction,  leav- 
ing 86  districta.  It  is  also  fair  to  leave  out 
5  districta  bordering  on  Mexico  where  10,000 
to  12,000  Inunigration  cases  are  disposed  of 
annually,  all  but  2  or  3  percent  of  them  by 
plea. 

Dtu-lng  the  fiscal  years  1948  to  1952,  in- 
clusive, the  average  annual  dispositions  per 
district  Judge  were  107  clvU  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  was  a  party,  106  civil 
cases  between  private  parties,  and  116  crim- 
inal cases.  Where  the  avert^e  anntial  filings 
per  Judge  substantially  exceed  these  figures, 
the  need  for  additional  Judicial  help  !• 
worthy  of  consideration,  especially  if  the 
co\irt  Is  falling  behind  In  Ita  work.  Aver- 
age filings  per  Judge  in  those  districta  for 
the  fiscal  year  1952  were  118  United  States 
civil.  138  private  civil,  and  111  criminal  casea. 
Much  of  the  most  Important  figure  of  the 
3  Is  that  for  private  dvU  cases,  since 
they  take  2  or  3  times  as  much  Judicial  time 
per  case  on  the  average  as  the  United  States 
civil  cases,  and  S  or  4  times  as  much  as  the 
average  criminal  case,  most  of  which  ara 
ended  by  a  plea  of  giUlty. 

oiRxa  coHsnnBATiom 

The  statistical  yardstick  does  not  tell  the 
complete  story,  and  it  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  factors  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  number  of  cases  pending  is  im- 
portant in  some  instances  where  a  constant 
increase  over  a  period  of  years  has  produced 
a  congested  docket,  as  in  New  Tork  City, 
Philadelphia.  Pittabiir^.  Cleveland,  and  Cl^- 
cago.  Other  considerations  are  the  number  of 
trials,  median  time  from  filing  to  disposition 
and  from  issue  to  trial  in  civU  cases  termi- 
nated after  trial,  tjrpe  of  eases  filed  in  tha 
district,  number  of  reoelvMahips  and  re- 
organizations, amount  of  land  condemnation 
business,  amount  of  travel  required  of  the 
Judges,  age  and  health  of  the  Judges,  and 
availability  of  surplus  Judge-power  which 
may  be  shifted  temporarily  from  one  idaoa 
to  another.  In  Delaware  the  caseload  is 
small,  but  becatse  so  many  large  companies 
are  Incorporated  there,  time-cons\unlng 
stockholders'  suits,  holding-company  actlona. 
patent  and  antitrust  cases  occupy  most  at 
the  time  of  that  court.  A  temporary  Judge- 
ship In  mirirfi*  Tennessee  is  recomnM>nried 
to  relieve  a  Judge  who  has  been  in  poor 
health.  In  North  Dakota  the  huge  future 
development  of  the  oU  reeources  in  the 
newly  discovered  Wllllston  Basin  was  taken 
into  consideration. 

There  Is  a  need  for  some  surplus  Judge- 
iwwer.  Por  the  past  2  or  8  years  then  hm 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  business  of 'the 
district  court  in  Colorado.  By  use  of  the 
power  to  transfer  Judges  temporarily  from 
one  district  to  another.  Chief  Judge  Orle  L. 
Phillips  of  that  dreuit  has  been  able  to  keep 
a  second  Judge  sitting  in  Denver  during  a 
good  part  of  the  year.  This  has  been  poa- 
slble  beeause  of  oomparatlvMy  light  dookete 
in  Wyoming  and  Utah  and  because  of  Use 
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posslbUlty  of  drftwlng  on  the  Oklahoma 
Judges,  of  whom  there  are  five,  for  aealctance. 
LitlgantB  In  the  Federal  courts,  as  In  all 
courts,  are  entitled  to  prompt  dlspoeltloa 
of  their  controvenles,  and  this  is  the  lead- 
ing consideration.  The  1954  budget  of  the 
Federal  courts  as  submitted  Is  but  one-thir- 
tieth of  1  percent  of  the  entire  Federal  budget 
as  first  submitted.  The  comparatively  minor 
expense  of  creating  new  Judicial  positions 
should  not  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  the 
paramount  need  for  assuring  that  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  Is  adeqiiately  manned.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Congress  will 
accept  the  carefully  considered  recommen- 
dations of  the  Judicial  conference  and  make 
such  proYlslon  for  the  Federal  Judicial  estab- 
lishment as  the  public  welfare  demands. 


and 


Hutwy  Repeats  is  RimU 

EXTENSION  OP  RElifARKS 
or 

HOU.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mw  Touc 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATEVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1953 

^tr.  HEIX£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
constantly  being  reminded  to  heed  the 
lessons  which  history  teaches  mankind. 
And  that  Is  a  necessary  reminder,  for 
if  men  like  Hitler.  Stalin,  and  others 
woiild  have  remembered  these  lessons  we 
might  perhaps  have  avoided  much 
bloodshed  and  misery  In  the  world. 

Right  now  we  are  evaluating  recent 
events  in  Soviet  Russia,  we  are  weighing 
these  against  the  past  and  trying  to 
learn  the  proper  lesson  for  the  present. 
Some  among  us  are  delving  into  Russia's 
past  in  an  effort  to  find  analogous  sit- 
uations which  are  applicable  to  the 
happenings  in  Russia  today. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  will  find 
most  Interesting  and  informative  the 
column  Topics  of  the  Times,  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  26,  1953,  which 
compares  events  In  Russia  of  a  century 
ago  under  Czar  Nicholas  I  and  those  of 
the  present  day.  This  column  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tones  or  ths  Tdob 

CASS  or  MUTATIS   MTTTANDU 

Times  change,  and  we  change  wUh  them, 
yet  some  situations  continue  to  recxir.  This 
situation,  for  example,  described  In  Alex- 
ander KomlloT's  Modem  Russian  History: 
"After  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising Nicholas  (Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia) 
became  for  a  time  the  supreme  dictator  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe.  He  forced  a 
weak,  vacillating  King  of  Prussia  to  reject  all 
plans  about  a  'united  Germany.'  •  •  •  By 
his  constant  interference  in  German  affairs 
and  by  bis  threats  to  all  enemies  of  the  es- 
tablished order,  Nicholas  acquired  such  a 
reputation  that  German  mothers  frightened 
their  children  with  the  name  of  the  Czar." 
This  was  the  situation  about  100  years  ago, 
which,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  be  recognized 
as  the  recent  situation,  even  to  the  question 
of  united  Germany.  German  mothers  may 
have  ceased  to  try  to  frighten  their  chUdren 
with  the  name  of  Stalin,  but  the  Russian 
bear  frightens  a  good  many  adults. 

rWO   rAXALXB.  LlltXS 

Casting  about  for  a  historical  parallel. 
Xsaac  Deutscher.  Btalln's  biographer,  cites 
Um  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I 


the  opening  phase  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
n  as  a  parallel  for  the  present  period 
1^-ansltlon  In  Russia.    Nicholas  reigned  for 
3C  years    (1835-56)    as   an   absolute 
T>el  gratia."    His  motto  was,  "Or- 
,  autocracy,  and  nationality."    He  re- 
all   the   movements   for   liberalizing 
He  suppressed  books  and  periodl- 
aud  abolished  all  academic  freedom  In 
universities.    He  hounded  the  secret  so- 
of  the  intelligentsia,  and  sent  a  num- 
of  good  men  to  Siberia,  including  young 
In  the  latter  phase  of  his  per- 
of  liberals,  no  one  could  get  a  pass- 
to  travel  abroad  without  the  Czar's  ap- 
proval— and  few  Russians  went  abroad.     He 
tho  ight  he  had  a  mission  to  reduce  all  Eu- 
to  submission  after  establishing  autoc- 
in  one  country.     He  addressed  a  flam- 
proclamation  to  the  nations  In  the 
of  the  tumults  of  1848  ending:  "God  Is 
\u.    Take  heed,  O  nations,  and  submit, 
Qod  is  with  us." 
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BZrOBX  TRX  TVWBt 

)Jleholas  I  was  called  the  Iron  Czar,  and 
Ideas  on  governing  Russia  are  strongly 
renilniscent  of  those  of  the  dictator  who 
himself  the  Man  of  Steel.  In  any 
the  Iron  Czar  appears  the  more 
tol4rant  and  hunuuie.  Nicholas  was  con- 
st the-openlng  of  his  reign  by  the 
revolt,  a  quasi-liberal  and  mill- 
uprising  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
For  this  affair,  which  was  re- 
as  a  grave  affront  to  majesty,  the 
caiised  the  arrest  of  600  suspects,  of 
wb^m  lao  were  brought  to  trial.  Five  were 
and  the  others  sentenced  to  prison 
Siberia.  These  are  the  heroes  now  cele- 
brated in  Soviet  martjrrology.  In  the  his- 
torical parallel  the  comparison  would  be 
the  tens  of  thousands  condemned  to 
or  slave  labor  by  the  Man  of  Steel. 
Nicholas  was  a  sad.  rather  dull  man,  a  tre- 
mendous worker  who  tried  to  do  everything 
hln  iself .  As  an  authentic  autocrat,  he  could 
no4  resort  to  the  efficient,  nuxiern  purge. 

rAn.UXX    AND    STTCCKSS 

Ckar  Nicholas  I.  by  all  estimates  Including 
own,  was  a  failure.     He  found  Russia  in 
siate  of  economic  stagnation  and  left  it 
same  way.    The  system  he  built  up  by 
nearly  30  years  of   laborious   effort   fell    to 
under  the  impact  of  the  Crimean  War. 
his  army  of  a  million  men  proved  un- 
to deal  with  70,000  British  and  French 
,  the  C&ar  gave  up  In  disgust  and  soon 
He  left  behind  the  record  of  the  dark- 
period  in  the  dark  history  of  Russia  of 
last    century.     By    comparison    the    30 
of  Stalin's  dictatorship  were  a  great 
Stalin  defeated  all  bis  enemies  at 
hoE^e  and  abroad  and  transformed  bis  back- 
agricultural  country  into  a  rapidly  ex- 
Industrlal  state  behind  an  Impene- 
trable Iron  Curtain.    The  historical  parallel 
woqld  seem  to  apply  to  the  methods  of  the 
Russian  rulers  and  not  to  the  results 
t|ielr  equal  reigns. 
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ABOVC  OK  BKLOW 

would  be  most  encouraging  If  one  could 
believe  that  the  parallel  could  be  carried  on 
period  following  the  passing  of  Nlcho- 
ind  Stalin.  For  Nicholas'  son  and  suc- 
Alexander  II,  was  forced  to  initiate 
quasi-liberal  reforms,  the  greatest  of 
whlfch  was  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
Wh(in  the  great  landowners  protested,  Alex- 
ander replied.  "It  is  better  to  abolish  serf- 
from  above  than  to  wait  till  It  begins  to 
abolish  Itself  from  below."  There  are  signs 
the  wisdom  of  Alexander's  decision  may 
been  grasped  by  Stalin's  successors. 
Am6ng  the  millions  of  the  satellite  states 
hi  Eh  SUlin  added  to  the  RussU  of  the  Czars 
thei  e  are  stirrings  which  suggest  that  If  their 
serf  lorn  Is  not  abolished  from  above  it  wlU 
defloltely  be  abolished  from  below. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
there  have  been  appearing  in  various 
newspapers,  articles  which  seem  to  In- 
dicate that  American  foreign  policy  in 
the  Near  East  has  undergone  a  change; 
that  at  one  time  it  was  anti-Arab  arid 
now  it  is  becoming  pro- Arab.  From  those 
articles  it  would  appear  that  there  Is  a 
very  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
some  to  confuse  popular  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  with  reference  to  the  Near  East. 
Some  of  the  confused  thinking  is  in- 
stigated deliberately  and  with  evil  in- 
tent. Some  of  it  is  well  intentloned. 
Regardless  of  the  intentions,  however, 
the  result  can  do  no  good,  but  can  create 
ill  will  and  perpetuate  antagonisms. 

Never  in  recent  years  has  American 
foreign  policy  been  anti-Arab.  There 
have  been  American  officials  who  were 
anti- Zionist  and  anti -Israel.  For  many 
years  now,  our  policy  has  been  pro-Israel, 
but  in  being  pro-Israel,  it  has  never  been 
anti -Arab. 

Those  Americans  in  high  office  who 
have  always  had  in  mind  the  desire  and 
the  necessity  for  world  peace  have  never 
urged  pitting  the  Arabs  against  the  Jews, 
or  the  Israeli's  against  the  Arabs.  They 
have  always  advocated  the  settlement  of 
differences  that  exist  between  them  and 
the  engagement  in  a  cooperative  effort 
by  them  to  move  forward  in  improving 
their  living  conditions  and  the  standard* 
of  their  people  and  their  countries. 

Every  Zionist,  every  American  who  Is 
familiar  with  the  problem  of  Palestine 
and  Israel,  every  responsible  Israeli  offi- 
cial since  the  creation  of  the  State  has 
taken  the  position,  which  as  long  ago 
as  May  10.  1948 — before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel — I  spread 
upon  the  Congressional  Rkcoto.  and 
which  is  as  follows: 

The  entire  Middle  East  or  Near  East,  which- 
ever way  you  prefer  to  call  it,  including  all 
of  the  Arab  States  and  what  was  then  Pales- 
tine and  what  Is  now  the  State  of  Israel, 
must  be  treated  as  one  area  or  region.  All 
of  that  area  mvist  prosper.  All  of  It  must 
be  rehabilitated.  All  of  its  people  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  what  we 
know  to  be  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Their  educational  facilities  must  be  im- 
proved, their  agricultural  pursuits  must  be 
modernized.  Indiutry  miut  be  brought  In 
so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  The  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  less,  that  controls  all  of  the  wealth 
of  that  area  and  all  of  the  land  of  that 
area  must  give  the  other  95  percent  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  some  of  that. land  and 
some  of  that  wealth.  ^   " 

The  friends  of  Israel  in  the  United 
States  have  never  urged  that  the  Arabs 
be  treated  any  differently  than  the  Is- 
raeli people. 

We  have  urged  time  and  time  again 
that  arms  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Arab 
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states  as  long  as  no  peace  treaties  have 
been  entered  into  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Send  money  and  foodstuffs  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  into  all  of  the  area  and 
that  must  help  bring  about  peace,  but 
send  no  arms  into  the  Arab  States  and 
no  money  with  which  to  buy  arms  until 
we  are  absolutely  assured  that  there 
will  be  no  war  between  the  peoples  of 
that  area. 

At  no  time  was  any  bill  In  either  House 
of  Congress  which  called  for  aid  to  that 
area  attacked  in  any  respect  with  ref- 
erence to  the  provision  applying  to  the 
Arab  states  and  peoples. 

Even  when  attempts  were  made  to  cut 
down  on  the  provisions  in  some  of  those 
bills  for  aid  to  Israel,  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  retaliation  against  the  Arabs. 
Even  in  arguing  that  there  be  no  cut  in 
the  aid  to  Israel,  those  who  supported 
aid  to  Israel  said  that  if  the  amounts  and 
the  aid  being  offered  to  the  Arab  States 
are  Insufflcient,  then  increase  it,  but  do 
not  cut  down  the  amounts  or  the  aid 
to  any  of  that  area.  That  was  the  high 
tone  of  the  arguments  urged  by  those 
who  are  now  accused  of  being  anti-Arab. 
They  might  have  been  pro-Israel,  but 
they  were  never  anti-Arab. 

The  recent  tour  of  the  Near  East  by 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
did  not  mark  a  change  in  American 
policy.  It  did  mark  an  attempt  to  fur- 
ther implement  that  policy.  It  did  mean 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  be 
genuinely  interested  in  permanent  peace 
in  that  area  of  the  world  and  in  bring- 
ing about  peaceful  cooperation  of  the 
peoples  of  that  area. 

Despite  the  charges  by  some  misguided 
persons,  the  United  States  policy  in  that 
area  has  never  been  based  upon  any  at- 
tempt to  catch  votes  at  home.  It  has 
been  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  that 
area  is  vital  and  Important  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  conference  was 
held  in  San  Francisco  by  a  group  of 
American  Jews.  While  they  represent- 
ed a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  the 
American  Jews  of  this  country,  they 
nevertheless,  are  very  vocal.  Out  of  that 
conference  came  some  statements  which 
obviously  misconstrue  American  foreign 
policy  and  attempt  to  create  issues  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Israel  where  no  issues  actually  exist. 

This  group  has  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  State  of 
Israel  because  Judaism  is  a  religion,  not 
a  nationality.  There  is  no  need  to  argue 
whether  that  statement  is  true  or  false. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Judaism 
as  a  religion  can  live  and  prosper  as  it 
has  lived  all  through  the  centuries, 
whether  there  is  a  state  or  there  is  no 
state,  and  side  by  side  with  Judaism  as 
a  religion  there  can  be  a  State  of  Israel 
which  can  Uve  and  prosper  without  tak- 
ing anything  away  from  Judaism  as  a 
religion  and  without  imposing  Judaism 
as  a  state  religion  even  virithln  the  bor- 
ders of  IsraeL 

Actually,  one  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
government  of  the  State  of  Israel  is 
freedom  of  religious  worship.  More  than 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, the  State  of  Israel  writes  into  its 
civil  law  the  edict  of  Judaistic  religious 


law,  to  wit.  tbat  eren  the  stranger  in 
your  midst  is  entitled  to  equal  protec- 
tion, equal  rights,  and  equal  privileges. 

It  is  therefore  quite  strange  to  those 
who  know  the  history  of  Judaism  and 
have  taktti  the  trouble  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  what  is  happening  with- 
in the  b<Hxiers  of  the  new  State  of  Israel 
to  find  this  little  group,  who  want  to  set 
themselves  apart  from  most  of  their  co- 
religionists, advocating  that  because  the 
United  States  has  been  of  such  tremen- 
dous help  to  the  State  of  Israel  and  no 
one  can  deny  but  that  it  has,  that  there- 
fore, the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
make  certain  demands  upon  the  State  of 
IsraeL  These  demands  they  say,  are 
quite  simple. 

One  demand  is  that  the  State  of  Israel 
must  cease  attempting  to  lure  young 
Americans  from  the  United  States. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been 
sponsoring  a  program  by  which  we  send 
our  technicians  and  our  smart  young 
men  and  women  abroad  to  teach  others 
how  to  better  their  living  conditions  and 
improve  their  standards  and  erain  the 
knowledge  that  is  ours,  so  that  they,  too, 
can  make  progress  in  every  field. 

Because  the  State  of  Israel  undertakes 
to  offer  special  inducements  to  those  who 
will  come  at  their  own  expense,  instead 
of  at  Government  expense,  these  be- 
nighted patriots  read  into  that  an  in- 
vidious connotation. 

The  second  demand  is  even  more  ri- 
diculous. Tliese  people  urge  that  the 
United  States  ask  Israel  to  alter  its 
citizenship  laws  so  as  not  to  stigmatize 
as  aliens  Arabs  bom  in  Palestine.  There 
would  be  some  Justification  for  such  de- 
mands if  there  was  anjrthing  in  the 
Israeli  law  which  did  alienate  or  stigma- 
tize as  aliens  native-bom  Arabs.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  persons 
within  the  State  of  Israel  on  the  date 
of  its  declaration  of  independence  are 
declared  by  law  to  have  equal  rights 
in  every  respect. 

Not  only  do  they  have  equal  rights 
with  regard  to  voting,  but  they  have 
equal  rights  to  hold  office  and  in  the 
very  first  election  to  its  Knesseth  (Par- 
liament) three  Arabs  were  seated.  One 
of  them  was  seated  even  Uiough  he  had 
not  won  the  election,  but  a  Jew  was  in- 
duced to  decline  the  seat  so  as  to  make 
room  for  another  Arab.  Arabs  have 
held  seats  in  th'e  Knesseth  by  virtue  of 
every  election  held  since. 

What  is  more,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  that  part  of  the  world,  Arab 
children  are  required  to  attend  school 
and  get  an  education  the  same  as  every 
other  child.  Regardless  of  their  race, 
religion,  or  place  of  origin,  children  are 
required  to  acquire  an  education  and  on 
an  equal  basis  and  in  the  same  schools. 

Israeli  twinimnm  wage  laws  and  other 
laws  that  protect  the  citizens  apply 
equally  to  Arabs  and  Jews  alike. 

Not  only  is  religious  freedom  guaran- 
teed, but  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
family  status  must  be  administered  in 
the  courts  in  accordance  with  the  reli- 
gious laws  and  traditions  of  the  religion 
of  the  family  involved. 

When  every  other  group  in  America 
encourages  the  singing  and  dancing  of 
the  foDc  songs  and  dances  of  their  an- 
cestors, this  group  would  try  to  hide 


their  Jewlshness  imder  a  badcet  by  dis- 
couraging the  folk  songs  and  dances  of 
IsraeL 

They  should  realize  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  the  American  policy, 
which  is  also  the  Israeli  policy  and 
which  should  be  the  Arab  policy,  to  wit. 
live,  let  live  and  help  to  live.  Make  that 
a  two-way  street  and  no  one  wiU  com- 
plain. 


PitfaHs  of  Ike  Koreaa  Trace 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  M*MTwu&ai'ia 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1953 

Mr.  DC»IOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire   to    include    a    most   ttmely    and 

thought-provoking  warning  concerning 
the  pitfalls  surrounding  the  Korean 
truce,  which  appeared  in  editorial  form 
in  the  July  28  issue  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram.  The  article  follows: 
PossoLS  PrrrALia  Duaiwo  th«  Tatrca 

Since  war  is  the  utmost  In  destruction  and 
confusion,  there  is  never  harmony  or  order 
as  soon  as  peace,  or  the  end  of  hostilities, 
arrives.  War,  as  President  Elsenhower  has 
repeatedly  said.  Is  not  the  way  to  solve  prob- 
lems.   It  Is  not  a  neat  process. 

The  truce  in  Korea  Is  no  exception.  In 
fact  it  has  left  many  Issues  unsettled  and 
It  has  opened  up  a  wide  vista  of  questions 
to  be  answered  and  tasks  to  be  done. 

At  the  start  there  is  sharp  disagreement 
in  Interpreting  the  natxtre  ot  the  tnioe.  Al- 
thotigh  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  plainly  wanted  a  truce,  they  are  far 
from  being  unanimous  in  approving  the  one 
which  was  reached.  They  do  not  all  caU^t 
a  victory;  many  see  it  as  a  sour  stalema^ 
some  even  denounce  it  as  a  defeat. 

Secretary  of  State  DuUes,  who  is  naturally 
and  properly  pleased  by  the  truce,  is  over- 
jubilant  about  Its  meaning  and  effects.  "All 
free  nations,  large  and  small,"  be  says,  "are 
safer  today  because  the  ideal  of  collective  se- 
curity has  been  Implemented  and  because 
awful  punishment  has  been  vlsltad  upon  the 
tranagresscuv." 

Those  cheerful  words  may.  In  the  end,  be 
vindicated.  But  they  seem  premature  now. 
In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  real  assurance 
that  the  Conmiunists  will  loyally  keep  the 
truoe  and  honesUy  fulfill  Its  terms.  It 
woiUd  be  reckless  to  accuse  them  In  ad- 
vance, hut  It  would  be  extronely  danger- 
ous, as  the  President  has  warned,  to  assume 
that  the  path  ahead  is  to  be  smooth. 

The  fact  that  the  Communists  wanted  this 
truce  does  not  mean  that  they  have  given 
up  their  alms  of  irorld  dominion.  There  is 
always  a  complete  difference  in  motives  be- 
tween aggresscK'  and  defender.  The  aggres- 
sor Is  hostile  toward  everybody:  the  defender 
te  friendly.  The  defender  may  blunder  In 
methods  and  tactics  and  strategy,  but  hla 
purpose  Is  honorable  and  vinseinsh.  When 
he  seeks  peace  or  accepts  a  peace,  there  to 
no  Etisplclon  about  his  reasons.  He  does  not 
have  to  repent  and  change  his  ways.  Tha 
aggrosBor.  however,  may  merely  be  waiting 
for  another  chance. 

Nobody  actually  knows  now  whether  the 
United  Nations  has  won  a  victory  or  not.  It 
has,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  i»evented 
tiie  Reds  from  taking  South  Korea.  It  has. 
therefore,  gained  its  ahart-range  goaL  But 
the  tniltad  Nations  all  along  has  had  tbm 
broad  and  final  goal  of  a  ualtod  and  tnm 
KOTML    Can  this  be  galMd  toy  poUtlca^-M 
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<U«ttnct  flrom  military,  effort — by  negotiation 
Instead  of  by  force?  The  coming  confcrenca 
may  provide  preliminary  and  partial  answer 
to  that  question. 

But  Karem  Is  not  alone  affected.  If.  as 
some  fear,  tbe  truce  In  Korea  Is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Communist  attecks  or  new  Com- 
munist preasm'es  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
then  there  will  be  no  orerall  victory  for  the 
United  Nations  In  Its  Korean  action. 

As  Mr.  Dulles  says,  an  "awful  punishment" 
came  to  the  aggressors.  But  there  were  also 
terrible  casualties  on  the  United  Nations 
side,  as  thousands  of  sorrowing  American 
families  kncrw. 

It  woiild  be  gratifying  if  the  world  could 
look  confldenUy  ahead  to  a  period  of  peace 
and  rehabilitation  as  a  result  of  the  truce 
In  Korea.  Americans  particularly  are  good 
at  reconstruction.  But  the  Immediate  inns- 
pects  are  uncertain. 

The  whole  thing  Is  without  precedent. 
This  was  the  first  effort  at  collective  se- 
curity. On  the  part  of  many  members  of 
the  United  Nations  It  was  a  half-hearted 
effort,  and  some  stayed  entirely  aloof.  The 
"coUectlve"  security  was  mainly  "American" 
security. 

In  time  the  world  may  look  back  upon  the 
Korean  war  as  the  start  of  an  era  of  peace 
seciired  by  the  armed  power  of  peacelovlng 
nations — or  it  may  look  back  and  see  that 
the  Korean  war  was  another  tragic  fallinre. 
As  the  President  has  said,  there  is  &  hard  Job 
ahead,  and  there  must  be  fervent  striving 
to  bring  free  peoples  "one  step  closer  to 
their  goal  of  peace." 


TeleTisioa  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  nw  TOKK 
nV  THZ  HOUSS  OF  RXPRSSKNTATIVES 

Friday,  July  24, 1952 

Ifr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  brief 
but  highly  interesting  discussion  of  some 
of  the  more  important  problems  facing 
television  is  contained  in  a  recent  column 
by  Ruth  Montgomery  in  the  New  York 
Dally  News.  Among  these  problems  are 
color  television,  educational  television, 
payment  by  TV  owners  to  see  special 
events  on  their  television  sets — some- 
times referred  to  as  pay-as-you-see  tele- 
vision— and  others. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Rkcord,  I  ftm  inserting  this  column 

In  the  Appendix  and  commend  it  to  the 

attention  of  my  colleagues.    It  reads: 

D.  C.  Wash 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washuvotoh,  D.  C,  July  31. — ^Would  you 
like  to  swap  your  problems  for  Frieda  Hen- 
nock's?  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  head- 
aches confronting  the  lone  woman  and  her 
six  male  colleagues  on  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission: 

1.  Is  It  cricket  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  force  America's  35  million  television  set 
owners  to  drop  extra  money  in  a  coin  box 
to  see  special  events  on  TV? 

X  Is  it  sporting  to  make  weary  TV  owners 
put  on  their  shoes  and  go  to  a  movie  in  order 
to  see  a  televised  football  or  basketball  game 
which  is  being  broadcast  only  on  closed 
channels? 

8.  Is  it  fair  to  keep  color  television — ^the 
greatest  improvement  In  TV  history — ^from 
the  public  any  longer,  and  what  form  should 
It  take?         -J'v 


Hj  MB  nTma  to  axu.  nnucanoOTAL  rv  dka 

Tl  ese  should  be  enough  problems  for  one 
worn  kn.  but  not  Frieda.  The  blond  dynamo 
spenils  all  of  her  spttfe  weekends  dashing 
arou  ad  the  country  to  seU  America  on  a 
"sch  Mlhouse  of  the  air." 

Tt  at's  what  she  nicknamed  her  baby  edu- 
catK  nal  TV. 

Le^s  consider  these  problems  one  at  a 
time.  For  the  fourth. time  since  1941,  the 
FCC  is  again  taking  up  that  hot  potato, 
coloi  television.  A  sampling  of  opinion 
amaig  the  commissioners  indicates  that 
presi  nt  set  owners  can  relax. 

Cc  lor  is  here  at  last,  but  the  board  Is  very 
unli  wly  to  appri've  a  system  which  Is  not 
com;  latible  with  present  sets.  In  other 
wort  B,  black  and  white  sets  will  be  able  to 
pick  up  the  program  even  IX  It  is  being 
broa  least  in  color. 

Ttxt  years  ago  the  FCC  tossed  Columbia 
the  t>all  to  develop  its  noncompatlble  sys- 
tem of  color  television.  The  ball,  however, 
neve  r  got  out  of  their  laps,  and  after  2  years 
of  waiting,  RCA  has  now  filed  a  petition 
askli  Lg  that  its  compatible  system  be  adopted 
lnst4  ad.  So  far,  no  rival  petitions  have  been 
lodgid,  and  the  commissioners  can  be  ex- 
pect Id  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  applications 
whkh  would  make  your  current  sets  out 
of  dite 

1 
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your 


when  color  television  becomes  a  real- 
the  commissioners  predict  that  most 
programs  will  continue  to  be  broadcast  in 
blac! :  and  white  for  some  time  to  come. 
Colo  ■  Is  expensive,  and  after  many  years  of 
tech  ilcolor  in  the  movie  industry,  most  pic- 
toreii  are  still  fUmed  In  black  and  white. 

Tien  there's  pay-as-you-see  television. 
Experimental  licenses  have  been  granted  to 
at  Uast  three  different  systems  which  force 
set  cwners  to  pay  for  viewing  a  program  In 
theli  own  homes. 
Pqonevlsion  handles  the  cost  through 
telephone  blU.  Telemeter  installs  a 
box  on  your  TV  set,  and  Sklatron  em- 
a  cardpunchlng  glnunlck.  All,  how- 
utlllse  an  unscrambling  device  which 
a  broadcasting  signal  to  bring  a 
movie,  an  opera,  a  {Hay  or  a  symphony  Into 
living  room. 


your 
coin 
ployi  I 
ever 
Intercepts 


CIVK  A  rSIX  XAM  TO  THX  COMMZXCIALS 


For  the  30  years  of  our  broadcasting  his- 
tory, Americans  have  grown  accustomed  to 
free  programs  in  exchange  for  lending  an 
ear  io  boring  commercials.  Pay-as-you-see 
gee  this  theory.  The  old  pitch  would 
continue,  but  if  FCC  grants  the  green  light, 
super  de  luxe  shows  would  have  to 
be  bought  by  cash-ln-the-living-room. 

problems  in  this  connection  plague 
Commission.    During  the  6  or  7  days  of  a 
series,  if  the  event  is  channeled  only 
as-you-see   subscribers,   the   coinbox 
could  clear  a  10,000  percent  profit 
on  tkeii  Investment.    One  movie  could  con- 
ceivably clear  95  million  In  a  single  night. 

much  regulation  should  the  system 

One    10-cent   telecall   is   sometimes 

thousands  of  dollars  to  the  caller,  but 

^vemment  regulates  the  rate  he  must 


M^ral 
the 
worl<l 
to  pjay- 
operi  itors 


How 
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Ri^bllngs  are  already  sounding  from  the 
grassroots,  and  both  the  Commission  and 
Congress  will  probably  have  to  take  some 
kind  of  action — and  soon— on  this  offspring 
of  regular  television. 

Thftt  brings  us  to  theater  television.  It 
is  not  generally  realized,  but  this  fall  many 
telev  sed  football  and  basketball  games  which 
woull  ordinarily  have  been  shown  on  your 
homi  I  TV  screens  will  be  seen  only  in  puUlo 
theaers,  at  a  price. 

TliB  Commission  8  weeks  ago  gave  the 
thea  er  people  the  right  to  apply  as  common 
carrlsrs,  and  Informed  sources  predict  that 
with  n  a  very  short  time,  a  national  system 
of  theater  television  channels  will  emerge. 


BKEAM  COMSS  TXTTK  PO«  THX  LADT  UiWT** 

There  again,  Frieda  and  her  coworkers  are 
searching  their  souls.  Is  it  fair  to  deprive 
the  25  million  set  owners  who  have  made  the 
development  of  TV  possible  of  the  right  to 
see  these  outstanding  events  in  their  own 
living  rooms? 

Three  years  ago,  when  Frieda  began  her 
Icme  fight  to  set  aside  some  television  chan- 
nels for  noncommercial  educational  use,  the 
prophets  of  doom  said  there  would  not  be 
such  a  station  for  10  years. 

Last  month,  Frieda  proudly  flew  to  Hous- 
ton to  dedicate  the  first.  Forty-seven  appli- 
cations are  already  pending  for  the  343  chan- 
nels, and  other  stations  are  buUding  In 
St.  Louis.  Pittsburgh,  and  Denver. 

The  lady  lawyer  sees  unlimited  possibilities 
for  her  pet  field.  Foreign  languages,  college 
psychcdogy.  drama,  and  philosophy  can  be 
taught  to  stay-at-home  adults  and  to  stu- 
dents in  their  classrooms. 

Crippled  and  afflicted  children  who  are 
iinable  to  attend  echoed  can  learn  at  their 
own  bedsides.  Culture  can  bt  disseminated 
to  the  loneliest  rancher  without  benefit  of 
singing  commercials. 


Comnuttec  Member  Doyle  Fomiskes  Text 
of  Hoasc  Ua-AmericaB  Activhiet  Com- 
mittee Roles  as  Printed  My  15,  1953 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALDTOaNlA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  herein- 
after follows  the  full  text  of  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  as  unanimously 
adopted  and  as  authorized  to  be  printed 
July  15.  1953. 

These  27  rules,  with  2  major  excep- 
tions, largely  deal  with  the  subject  of 
rights  and  privileges  of  witnesses  before 
the  committee  and  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  legal  counsel  of  witnesses 
before  the  committee.  These  two  major 
exceptions  are  rule  I  and  rule  X. 

Finding  myself  as  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  only  two  members, 
the  other  member  being  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Hasold  H.  Vkloe.  of  Illinois.  I  imme- 
diately asked  our  two  distinguished  legal 
counsel,  and  our  chief  clerk,  and  our 
chief  investigator,  and  all  members  of 
the  committee,  to  furnish  me  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  their  written  rec- 
onmiendations  and  suggestions  of  text 
for  these  committee  rules.  As  far  as  I 
could  learn,  no  rules  of  this  committee 
had  ever  before  been  codified  and 
printed  for  distribution  to  Members  of 
Congress  or  to  attomesrs  for  witnesses, 
or  at  all.  The  committee  was  therefore 
desirous  of  rules  being  codified  and 
printed  and  available  to  all  concerned 
before  Congress  adjourned.  Therefore, 
lack  of  further  tine  necessary  so  to  do, 
and  the  normal  "crowding  in"  of  multi- 
tudinous duties,  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress before  adjournment,  made  impos- 
sible the  subcommittee,  of  which  I  was 
acting  as  chairman,  going  into  further 
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and  additional  areas  of  committee  pro- 
cedure and  processes.  Such  being  the 
case,  and  bellsving  as  I  do  that  it  is  not 
less  important,  that  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  also  con- 
sider certain  other  rules,  in  addition  to 
the  rules  printed  as  of  July  15,  1953,  I 
shall  try  to  set  forth  my  personal  and 
individual  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions in  some  manner  still  yet  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

ALSO,  some  time  ago  I  asked  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Special  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House,  appointed  by 
^he  House  Rules  Committee,  and  of 
which  our  distinguished  colleague,  Hugh 
D.  Scott,  Jr.,  is  chairman.  I  believe  it 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  every  con- 
gressional committee  making  investiga- 
tions and  calling  witnesses  before  it, 
and  subpenaing  books  and  records, 
shall  have  clearly  stated,  fair,  clear,  and 
sound  rules  of  procedure  and  conduct, 
so  that  the  committee  membership  itself 
shall  be  governed  accordingly.  So  also, 
that  every  American  citizen  shall  know 
what  the  procedure  before  every  con- 
gressional committee  holding  investiga- 
tions is;  what  their  rights  are;  what 
their  duties  and  privileges  as  American 
citizens  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  specified  printed 
and  announced  rules  of  procedure  by 
congressional  committees — not  only  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Speaker — should  be  a  very 
tangible,  definite  contribution  to  the  re- 
lationship between  every  Member  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  every  congressional 
committee  and  every  patriotic  American 
citizen.  And  certainly,  no  member  of 
any  congressional  committee  should  try 
to  keep  himself  in  any  place  on  the  com- 
mittee where  he  can  do  substantially 
whatever  he  may  personally  feel  he  de- 
sires to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  gladly  and  proudly 
bind  ourselves  to  parliamentary  prac- 
tices which  emanate  from  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  from  the 
Jefferson  Manual,  from  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence 
and  from  the  decisions  of  the  Speakers 
of  the  House,  and  also  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate 
between  the  years  1797  and  1801.  codi- 
fied, prepared  and  had  published  a 
parliamentary  procedure  book  which  you 
and  I  now  know  of  as  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual. Our  distinguished  Parliamentar- 
ian, Mr.  Lewis  Deschler,  in  his  preface  to 
the  House  Rules  and  Manual  of  the  83d 
Congress,  relates  a  very  valuable  and 
historical  record  which  I  believe  every 
Member  of  Congress,  who  has  not  done 
so,  should  read  with  care  and  recollec- 
tion. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  of  the  same 
sound  reasons  which  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives itself  be  guided  by  well-defined 
parliamentary  practices  when  it  operates 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  well  as 
when  it  operates  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; it  is  not  less  essential,  that 


we  as  members  of  the  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress  in  our  committee  proc- 
esses and  procedures  and  parliamen- 
tary practices  also  be  bound  by  sound, 
reasonable,  sensible,  fair  and  Just  rules 
of  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pleasure  In  pro- 
ducing for  the  iiiformation  and  guidance 
of  all  concerned  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities which  I  hereinbefore  referred 
to  as  being  printed  and  distributed  as 
of  July  15,  1953.  The  hereafter  set  forth 
text  is  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  new 
booklet: 

RtTUB  OF  PaOCXOUKK 

z.   iNrriATiON  or  utvxstications 

No  major  investigation  shall  be  initiated 
without  approval  Of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. Preliminary  inquiries,  however,  may 
be  initiated  by  the  committee's  staff  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  Uie  com- 
mittee. 

n.  sxrsjxcTs  or  invcstioatiok 

The  subject  of  any  investigation  in  con- 
nection with  which  witnesses  are  summoned 
or  shall  otherwise  appear  shall  be  announced 
in  an  opening  statement  to  the  committee 
before  the  commencement  of  any  hearings; 
and  the  information  sought  to  be  elicited  at 
the  hearings  shall  be  relevant  and  germane  to 
the  subject  as  so  stated. 

m.    STJBPENAING  Or  WTTNESSES 

A.  Subpenas  shaU  be  signed  and  Issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
said  chairman. 

B.  Witnesses  shall  be  subpenaed  at  a  rea- 
sonably sufficient  time  In  advance  of  any 
hearing,  said  time  to  be  determined  by  the 
committee,  in  order  to  give  the  witness  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  hearing  and 
to  employ  counsel,  should  he  so  desire. 

zv.  cxacrrnvx  and  public  RSAaxMoa 
A.   Executive 

1.  If  a  majority  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, duly  appointed  as  provided  by 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
believes  that  the  inferrogatlon  of  a  witness 
In  a  public  hearing  might  endanger  national 
security  or  unjustly  injure  his  reputation, 
or  the  reputation  of  other  individuals,  the 
committee  shaU  interrogate  such  witness  in 
an  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  necessity  or  advlsabUity  of 
conducting  such  Interrogation  thereafter  in 
a  public  hearing. 

3.  Attendance  at  executive  sessions  shall 
be  limited  to  members  ot  the  committee, 
its  staff,  and  other  persons  whose  presence 
is  requested,  or  consented  to  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

3.  All  testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sions shall  be  kept  secret  and  shall  not  be 
released  or  used  in  public  sessions  without 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
B.  Public  hearings 

1,  All  other  hearings  shall  be  public. 

T.  nBTnCONT  TTMDBa  OSTH 

All  witnesses  at  public  or  executive  hear- 
ings who  testify  as  to  matters  of  fact  shaU 
give  all  testimony  under  oath  or  affirmation. 
Only  the  chairman  or  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  empowered  to  administer  said 
oath  or  affirmation. 

TL  TaaivscBiPT  or  TaBmcmrr 

A  complete  and  accurate  record  shall  be 
iMpt  of  all  testimony  and  proceedings  at 
hearings,  both  In  public  and  In  executive 
session. 

Any  witness  or  his  cotmsel,  at  the  expense 
of  the  witness,  may  obtain  a  transcript  of 
any  public  testimony  of  the  witness  from  the 
clerk  of  the  committee. 


Any  witness  or  his  coimsel  may  also  obtain 
a  transcript  of  any  executive  testlmdny  of 
the  witness: 

1.  When  a  special  release  of  said  testimony 
prior  to  public  release  is  authorised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conmilttee  or  the  chalmun 
of  any  subcommittee;  or 

2.  After  said  testimcmy  has  been  made 
public  by  the  committee. 

vn.  Aovicc  or  uuumscl 

A.  At  every  hearing,  pubUc  or  executive, 
every  witness  shall  be  accorded  the  privUege 
of  having  counsel  of  his  own  choosing. 

B.  The  participation  of  counsel  dixrlng  the 
course  of  any  hearing  and  while  the  witness 
Is  testifying  shall  be  limited  to  advising  said 
witness  as  to  his  legal  rights.  Counsel  shaU 
not  be  permitted  to  engage  In  oral  argimient 
with  the  committee,  but  shall  confine  his 
activity  to  the  area  of  legal  advice  to  his 
client. 

Tin.  ooifDUCT  or  cottmssl 

Counsel  for  a  witness  shall  conduct  him- 
self in  a  professional,  ethical,  and  proper 
manner.  His  failure  to  do  so  shall,  upon  a 
finding  to  that  effect  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  before  which  the 
witness  is  appearing,  subject  such  coiinsel  to 
disciplinary  action  which  may  include  warn- 
ing, censure,  removing  from  the  hesring 
room  of  coxmsel,  or  a  recommendation  of 
contempt  proceedings.* 

In  case  of  such  removal  of  counsel,  th* 
witness  shaU  have  a  reasonable  time  to  ob- 
tain other  counsel,  said  time  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee.  Should  the  wit- 
ness deliberately  or  capriciously  faU  or  refuse 
to  obtain  the  services  of  other  counsel  within 
such  reasonable  time,  the  hearing  shall  con- 
tinue and  the  testimony  of  such  witness 
shall  be  beud  without  benefit  of  counseL 


ZX.  STAnaCXMT  BT  WTTmss 

A.  Any  witness  desiring  to  make  a  prepared 
or  written  statement '  for  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  in  executive  or  pubUc  sessions 
shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement  with  the 
counsel  of  the  committee  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  advance  of  the  hearing  at 
which  the  statement  is  to  be  presented. 

B.  AU  such  statements  so  received  which 
are  relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject  of 
the  investigation  may,  upon  approval,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness, by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  members  present,  be  In- 
serted In  the  official  transcript  of  ths  pro- 
ceedings. 

z.  BioRxa  or  raisoirs  Arracm  sr  a 

HBABIKO 

A.  Where  practicable,  any  person  named  in 
a  public  hearing  before  the  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  as  subversive.  Fascist,  Com- 
munist, or  afllllated  with  one  of  more  sub- 
versive-front organizations,  who  has  not  been 
previously  so  named,  shaU.  within  a  reason- 
able time  thereafter,  be  notmed  by  registered 
letter,  to  the  address  last  known  to  the  com- 
mittee, of  such  fact,  including: 

1.  A  statement  that  he  has  been  so  named. 

2.  The  date  and  place  of  said  hearing. 

3.  The  name  of  the  person  who  so  testified. 

4.  The  name  of  the  subversive,  Fascist, 
Communist,  or  front  organizations  with 
which  he  has  been  identified. 

6.  A  copy  of  the  printed  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  committee. 


'Tlie  Committee  seeks  factual  testimony 
within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  witness 
and  such  testimony  and  answers  must  be 
given  by  the  witness  himself  and  not  sug- 
gested to  witness  by  counsel. 

'  Statements  which  take  the  fonn  of  per- 
sonal attacks  by  the  witness  upon  the  mo- 
tives of  the  committee,  the  personal  char- 
acters of  any  Members  of  the  Congress  or  of 
the  committee  staff,  and  statements  clearly 
in  the  nature  of  aoeusations  are  not  deemed 
to  be  either  relevant  or  germane. 
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B.  An  J  p«non.  ao  notUtod,  who  believes 
tluU  Ills  character  or  reputation  baa  been 
adveraely  affected  or  to  whom  baa  been  Im- 
puted autrrvtslTe  actlTtty,  may  within  IS  days 
after  reee^  at  said  notice: 

1.  Communicate  with  the  counsel  ot  the 
committee.*  and/or 

a.  Request  to  appear  at  his  own  expense 
In  person  before  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
conunlttee  thereof  In  public  session  and  give 
testimony,  In  denial  or  atBrmatlon,  relevant 
and  germane  to  the  subject  of  the  Investi- 
gation. 

C.  Any  such  person  testifying  under  the 
provisions  of  B  (2)  above  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  privileges  as  any  other  witness 
appearing  before  the  committee,  and  may 
be  questioned  concerning  any  matter  rele- 
vant and  germane  to  the  subject  of  the  In- 
vestigation. 

XI.    AOIflSSIBIUTT    OF    TESTTMONT 

A  witness  shall  be  limited  to  giving  Infor- 
mation relevant  and  germane  to  the  subject 
under  Investigation.  The  conunlttee  shall 
rule  upon  the  admissibility  of  all  testimony 
or  Information  presented  by  the  witness.* 

Zn.   KBLATIOJISUli*  OV  BUSBAITD  Ain>  WIFB 

The  confidential  relationship  between  bus- 
band  and  wife  shall  be  respected,  and  for  rea- 
sons Of  public  pbllcy,  one  spouse  shall  not  be 
questioned  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
other,  except  wh^n  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcoounlttee  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

nn.  Tia.KviSKD  HXAantcs 

A.  If  a  hearing  be  televised: 

1.  Television  facilities  In  the  hearing 
room  sha'l  be  restricted  to  two  cameras,  the 
minimum  lighting  facilities  practicable,  and 
the  television  production  shall  be  available 
on  a  pool  basis  to  all  established  television 
companies  desiring  participation. 

S.  Telecasts  of  committee  hearings  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  a  public  service  only,  and 
this  fact  shall  be  publicly  announced  on 
television  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  close 
of  each  telecast.  Mo  comn^rcial  announce- 
ments shall  be  permltt^  from  the  hearing 
room  or  In  -connection  therewith,  and  no 
actual  cr  intimated  sponsorship  of  the  hear- 
ings shaU  be  permitted  in  any  instance. 

B.  Upon  the  request  of  a  witness  that  no 
telecast  be  made  ot  him  diu-ing  the  course 
of  his  testimcHiy,  the  chairman  shall  direct 
that  television  cameras  refrain  from  photo- 
graphing the  witness  during  the  taking  of  his 
testimony. 

JOT.    OOMMRnB  KZrOBTS 

A.  No  committee  reports  or  publications 
■hall  be  made  or  released  to  the  public  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  majority  of  th« 
committee. 

B.  No  svuniBary  of  any  conunlttee  report 
or  publication  and  no  statement  o<  the  con- 
tents of  such  report  or  publication  shall  be 
released  by  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
Its  staff,  prior  to  the  oOdal  issuance  ot  the 
report. 


zv.  wiiMtas  nxs  akd  tkavzi.  allowamcb 

Bach  witness  who  has  been  subpenaed. 
upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony  before 
the  committee,  may  report  to  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  conjimlttee,  room  227,  Old 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C.  and 
there  sign  appropriate  vouchers  for  travel 
allowances  and  attendance  fees  upon  the 
committee.  If  hearings  are  held  In  cities 
other  than  Washington,  D.  C,  the  witness 


*A11  witnesses  are  invited  at  any  time  to 
confer  with  committee  counsel  or  investiga- 
tors for  the  committee  prior  to  hearings. 

•The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  a  congressional  conunlttee.  not 
a  court  (see  pp.  IV  and  V).  Moreover,  the 
oommlttee  has  neither  the  authority  sor 
the  vast  po««rs  ol  a  court  at  law. 


ma]l  contact  the  clerk  ot  ths  oommlttee,  or 
his  -epresentatlve,  prior  to  leaving  ths  heai'> 
Ing  room. 

XVI.    COMTBICFT    OT    CONG 

N(> 


tie 


recom mendatlon  that  a  witness  be  dted 

»ntempt  of  Congress  shall  be  forwarded 

Hotise  of  Representatives  unless  and 

the  committee  has,  upon  notice  to  all 

4>embers,  met  and  considered  the  alleged 

and  by  a  majority  of  thoee  pres- 

voted    that    such    reconunendatlon    be 


for 

to 

until 

Its 

ooni  empt, 

ent 


zvn.  usTUBcnoH  or  sulcs 
A]  i  witnesses  appearing  before  the  House 
Com  mittee  on  Un-Amertcan  Activities  shall 
be  f  imlshed  a  printed  copy  of  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Gcnnmlttee. 

congressional    committee    conducts    a 
search  for  Information,  not  a  trial. 

Tlie  requirements  of  time,  the  nature  of 
fact-finding  hearing,  the  complications 
tavel.  the  realities  of  expense,  and  the 
voluminous  duties  of  Members  of  Congress 
idd  together  to  make  It  Impractical  for 
procedure  to  be  followed, 
committee  has  given  frequent  and 
dllldent  consideration  to  this  subject,  and 
has  letermlned  that  in  order  to  carry  out  Its 
resp  )nslbllities  Imposed  by  law.  the  rules  of 
evldmce,  including  cross-examination,  are 
not  applicable. 
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la  Justice  to  Harry  S.  TroBUi 


Monday.  July  27, 19SS 


PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
dxtend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
inclyde  herewith  an  editorial  which  sp- 
in the  July  27,  1953,  issue  ot  tl.j 
Louis  Po8t'£>ispatch.    The  editorial 
Jed  "In  Justice  to  Harry  S.  Truman," 


II » 


peafed 
St. 
enti 
folKiws 

In  JusncK  to  Hakst  S.  TftincAK 
D^ight  D.  Elsenhower.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Heniy  Cabot  Lodge.  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
Syn^man  Rhee,  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark.  General 
n,  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthhr,  Mao  Tke-tung,  Stalin,  Malenkov, 
Molqtov,  Jacob  A.  Malik,  Adm.  V.  Turner  Joy, 
W.  K.  Harrison,  Jr. — all  these  noted  men 
either  pictured  or  referred  to  on  the 
of  NBC  television  talks,  interpretation, 
sununary  over  station  KSD-TV  from  9 
o'clock  Sunday  night  In  connection 
the  Korean  war  truce. 
;he  name  of  Harry  S.  TTuman  was  men- 
tion d  so  much  as  once,  even  in  a  half  hotir 
historical  review  by  Henry  Cassldy,  we 
It  entirely.  Yet  Harry  Tt-uman  was 
]  'resident  who  made  the  stand  against 
that  everyone  else  applauded 
night.  Harry  Truman  was  the  cou- 
Executlve  who  stood  for  right  and 
against  force  and  might  3  years  ago. 
resolution  in  protecting  the  weak  against 
(trong  at  the  crucial  moment  put  the 
behind  the  meaning  and  purpose 
the  U.  N.  required  to  survive, 
the  omission  of  Mr.  Truman's  name 
unintentional  oversight?  Then  it  was  still 
Inexcusable — utterly  Inexcusable. 

W^B  the  omission  deliberate  an  around? 
it  was  partisanship  at  a  time  when 
partlkanshlp  could  not  have  been  less  In 
place. 

Be;ween    the    two    possible    explanations 
ther4  U  UtUe  to  choose. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  MKW  TOCX 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  HRPRXSENTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  July  29.  19 S3 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Sunday,  July  26,  1953, 
is  most  apropos.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 
Quick  AojousHicxirr  Pooa  Boix  roa  OOP 

If  Republican  leaders  of  Congress  hope  to 
maintain  control  after  next  year's  election 
they  must  abandon  their  cherished  plan  for 
quick  adjournment  and  reconcile  them- 
selves to  hard  work  for  an  Indefinite  period 
of  time. 

The  congressional  election  te  by  no  means 
a  distant  prospect.  The  advantages,  his- 
torically and  mathematically,  are  with  ths 
Democrats.  Only  once  in  the  last  40  years 
has  the  majority  party  failed  to  lose  sub- 
stantiaUy  in  Congress  in  mid-term  elections. 

With  only  a  razor-edge  margin  of  control 
at  best,  the  Republican  Party  cannot  lose  a 
single  seat  if  it  is  to  be  saved  from  being 
placed  on  the  defensive  during  the  2  years 
preceding  the  next  Presidential  election. 

WhUe  stUl  active  as  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Tatt  seemed  to  sense  the  unfolding  of 
an  unimpressive  record.  He  expressed  him- 
self as  looking  forward  to  the  second  session 
of  the  83d  Congress.  That  session,  be  said, 
will  have  a  full  time  Job  writing  the  Repub- 
lican record  for  the  1954  elections:  "•  •  •  it 
promises  to  be  a  busy  session." 

But  the  party  cannot  afford  to  wait  until 
next  year  before  it  gets  down  to  business.  It 
has  its  current  responsibilities  and  they  must 
be  fulfilled.  President  Elsenhower  sub- 
mitted a  respectable  11 -point  program  to 
Congress.  It  was  not  particularly  distin- 
guished or  challenging  but  it  wss  creditable. 

Little  ot  this  program  has  been  translated 
into  law.  In  fact,  some  of  it  has  been 
scrapped  and  other  measures  are  making  slow 
progress,  if  any,  toward  enactment.  Ths 
Hawaiian  statehood,  endorsed  by  both  parties 
and  by  the  President,  will  not  be  consldened 
this  session.  No  one  was  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  put  up  a  flght  for  it. 

Both  parties  pledged  changes  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  although  differing  as  to  details. 
Now  there  is  no  mention  of  action  on  this 
measure.  Legislation  to  admit  240,000  dis- 
placed persons  from  Europe  to  this  country 
would  do  more  to  prove  oxir  good  faith  to 
the  oppressed  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain than  any  action  we  could  take.  Tet, 
it  is  being  fought  bitterly  every  Inch  erf  ths 
way. 

At  the  rather  mUd  goading  of  the  Presi- 
dent, leaders  of  Congress  have  decided  flnaUy 
that  something  must  be  done  to  establish 
a  record.  They  have  formulated  a  program 
of  must  legislation.  It  Includes  pending  ap- 
propriations bills,  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act,  the  refugee  bill,  higher  postal 
rates,  establishment  of  oU  rights  in  the  outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

With  Democratic  support  whan  hs  needed 
It  most.  President  Elsenhower  has  won  a 
number  of  close  decisions  in  his  clashes  with 
the  right  wing  of  his  pcuty.  It  has  never- 
theless been  made  dramatically  clear  during 
the  session  that  members  of  the  President's 
own  party  are  out  to  Icnife  his  program  and. 
Incidentally,  discredit  his  administration. 

Whether  these  hatchet  men  succeed  or  fall 
wUI  be  revealed  by  the  record  of  Congress 
during  the  next  week  or  two.  And  ths  rssalt 
wlU  find  practical  reflection  In  the  election 
returns  ot  19M. 
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A  Memorial  !•  a  Gratt  HuMiiiariu,  u 
Eloqncnt  Orator  aad  a  Brilliaat  Writer, 
Laorence  C.  Hodftoa,  Miuiesota's 
Owa  "Larry  Ho" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MoanaotA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  should  be  fitting,  in  these 
hours  of  history  that  challenge  our  belief 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man  so  deeply. 
that  we  memorialize  in  the  official  Rec- 
oro  of  this  Congress  a  man  whose  entire 
life  was  an  unselfish  dedication  to  his 
faith  in  his  fellow  men. 

This  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Laur- 
ence C.  Hodgson,  of  Minnesota,  rever- 
ently remembered  as  "Larry  Ho"  by  the 
countless  friends  who  loved  him  for  his 
eloquence  of  thought  and  speech — but 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  for  his  clear,  un- 
faltering faith  in  his  fellow  men  with  all 
their  human  frailties. 

Laurence  C.  Hodgson  was  a  native  of 
Hastings,  Minn.  He  was  bom  there  on 
November  6,  1874.  the  son  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.  William  T.  Hodgson,  pioneers  and 
widely  esteemed  settlers  of  that  com- 
munity. Oifted  as  a  writer  from  his 
youth,  he  became  interested  in  journal- 
ism at  an  early  age.  He  was  first  asso- 
ciated with  the  St.  Paul  Globe  in  1901 
and  1902,  then  worked  on  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  during  the  years  1903  and  1904. 

An  ardent  political  student,  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mayor  Winn 
Powers,  of  St.  Paul,  and  served  a  2-year 
term  in  1914  and  1915  as  his  secretary. 
By  this  time  his  own  political  star  was 
on  the  ascendancy  and  3  years  later,  in 
1918.  he  became  one  of  St.  Paul's  most 
popular  and  talented  mayors.  Serving 
in  this  office  from  1918  until  1922.  he 
withdrew  from  the  mayorality  field  at 
the  close  of  this  4-year  tenure  but  was 
appointed  to  the  State  board  of  con- 
trol. In  1924  he  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  finance  for  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
and  in  1926  he  was  again  persuaded  to 
seek  the  office  of  mayor.  Again,  his 
wide  acquaintanceship  and  popularity, 
coupled  with  his  brilliant  wit  and  elo- 
quence as  a  speaker,  brought  about  his 
election,  as  well  as  his  reelection  in  1928 
and  again  In  1930.  Wearied,  at  last, 
with  the  cares  of  public  office,  and  dis- 
heartened, perhaps,  by  human  distress 
with  which  he  came  In  daily  contact,  he 
withdrew  from  politics  in  1930  and  re- 
turned to  the  Journalistic  realm  he  loved 
so  well.  He  wrote  for  several  news- 
papers but  was  most  widely  famed  and 
quoted  for  his  intimately  human  column, 
Larry  Ho's  Comer,  in  the  St  Paul  Dis- 
patch. Into  this  column  a  wealth  of 
kindly,  human  philosophy  was  poured, 
in  prose  and  poetry,  and  into  it  went 
those  countless  heartening  tributes  to 
his  friends  that  only  "Larry  Ho"  could 
fashion. 

In  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  St. 
Paul  home  in  1937,  Minnesota  and  the 
Nation  at  large  lost  a  brilliant  states- 


man, (u*ator  and  writer,  and  a  truly  great 
American.  Hodgson  Field,  at  St  Paul's 
beautiful  Como  Park,  was  named  in  his 
honor  and  a  handsome  monument  was 
erected  and  dedicated  to  his  memory  in 
1940.  In  1934,  3  years  before  his  deatti, 
he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club's  distinguished  service  medaL  Yet. 
«ith  all  these  honors,  the  finest  of  all 
tributes  to  his  memory — and  the  one 
that  would  please  him  most — ^was  the 
fact  that- among  the  host  who  mourned 
his  absence  were  men  of  all  creeds  and 
color  and  classes.  For  "Larry  Ho's"  re- 
ligion was  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
clergy  and  laymen  alike,  of  all  religious 
faiths,  were  among  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers. 

Of  the  thousands  of  thoughts  he  left 
iu  prose  and  poetry,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  was  his  tribute  to  the  fiag. 
This  beautiful  composition  was  pub- 
lished first  in  1918.  and  a  handsomely 
framed  copy  may  now  be  found  in  col- 
leges and  classrooms  throughout  the 
country  as  well  as  in  some  of  New  York 
City's  most  famous  rectories.  It  was 
used  widely  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  the  final  year  of  the  First  World  War. 

In  his  own  words,  taken  from  one  of 
his  poems.  "Larry  Ho's"  philosophy  of  life 
was  this: 

I  like  to  live  so  humanly 

That  in  some  year 
A  comrade  happily  may  say 

"He  left  the  roses  hers." 

Yet  perhaps  the  finest  compliment 
that  could  be  offered  to  the  memory  of 
this  beloved  humanitarian  of  the  North 
Star  State,  now  peacefully  asleep  above 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  where 
he  played  as  a  barefooted  boy,  were  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  a  onetime  chief 
of  police  in  St.  Paul,  who  served  in  his 
administration:  "If  it  were  up  to  Larry 
Ho."  this  official  said,  "we  would  need  no 
jails  in  St.  Paul,  for  Larry  Ho  could  im- 
prison no  man  who  called  him  friend. 
And  all  men  were  his  friends." 


Did  Wc  Wk  or  Did  We  Lose? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRia 

OF  JLLXKOn  ^ 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATlfsS 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoko.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  27,  1953.  issue  of  the 
Belleville  News-Democrat  entitled  'T>ld 
We  Win  or  Did  We  Lose?" 

Dn>  Wc  Wnr  o«  Dd  Ws  Loaf 

A  seemingly  interminably  awaited,  long- 
delayed  truce  in  Korea  has  been  arrived  at. 
This  became  a  fact  last  nig^t.  our  time, 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  sealed. 
So  today  the  gtms  are  stilled — ^for  the  first 
time  In  more  than  9  years  of  devastating 
war. 

The  good  word  wss  received  hers  with 
reserve.  No  wUd  celebrations  ensued  Ilka 
those  which  foUowed  the  capitolatloii  of 
Germany,  and  later  Japan.  In  ths  last  war, 
or  ths  1918  armlstloe.  Though  ths  news  Is 
very  encouragliag.  It  sUU  Is  too  "iffy"  to  war- 


rant all-out  JubOatloa.  sspsdally  to  people 
wbo'vs  bsen  stung  bsfors  by  faas  starts  that 
wound  up  disastrously. 

The  armlstloe  may  lead  to  eventual  peace 
In  K(H«a  if  the  political  conference  that  Is 
scheduled  to  foUow  succeeds.  But  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  this  turns  out  to  be  a  fiasco 
as  It  conceivably  might  do.  last  night's 
armistice  then  will  have  auKiunted  only  to 
a  temfiorary  breather,  with  the  bitter  war 
being  resiuned  where  it  left  off  today. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  our  side  does  not 
Intend  to  let  down  Its  guard  for  1  minute. 
We're  not  going  to  repeat  our  post-World 
War  n  error  of  clearing  out  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  going  back  home,  deserting 
gains  secured  at  a  dear  price  of  American 
blood.  United  States  troops  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Far  East  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Did  we  win  the  war  In  Korea,  or  did  we 
lose?  The  answer  to  this  depends  largely 
on  point  of  view.  President  Syngman  Rhee, 
of  course,  contends  the  negative.  He  holds 
that  the  war  cannot  be  honorably  concluded 
untU  the  warring  factions  have  been  re- 
united and  Blorea  has  been  consolidated  as 
a  nation — tinder  his  jurisdiction.  There's 
the  rub. 

Had  it  not  been  for  timely  United  Nations 
intervention,  the  North  Koreans  would  have 
effected  consolidation  way  back  in  1950 — 
but  the  nation  would  have  been  \inder  their 
domination,  not  Rhee's. 

If  peace  In  Korea  is  realised  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  political  parley  several 
months  hence,  the  U.  N.  will  have  accon>- 
plished  what  it  set  out  to  do— which  was 
to  halt  Red  aggression.  And  It  will  have 
achieved  its  goal  honorably.  Dr.  Rhee  not- 
withstanding. For  not  only  will  the  Reds 
(of  North  Korea,  and  China,  and  Russia, 
too)  have  been  stopped,  but  they  will  have 
come  off  with  substantially  less  than  they 
had  when  they  started  out  to  gobble  up  their 
weaker  neighbor  to  the  south. 

We  all  hope  fervently  that  the  troubles  c/l 
Korea  are  done  now,  and  that  peace  Is  In 
the  making  all  over.  But  we  m\ist  bear  In 
mind  that  Korea  represents  only  one  front 
in  a  sorely  troubled  world.  Winning  real 
peace  takes  a  lot  more  doing  than  just  hop- 
ing snd  praying  that  everything  will  turn 
out  that  way. 


Room  Needed  for  Hoaett  Differescet 
of  OiMuoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OPTKXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RXPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
respectfully  submit  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
July  24.  1953,  edition  of  the  San  Marcos 
(Tex.)  Record.  The  thougrhts  expressed 
in  this  editorial  are  ones  that  are  all  too 
often  overlooked,  but  are  today  more 
Important  than  ever  in  our  history. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  writ^  of  this 
editorial  has  done  us  a  great  favor  by 
serving  to  remind  each  of  us  that  the 
principal  of  free  speech  is  still  one  of  our 
most  valuable  assets  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.    Here  is  the  editorial : 

hB  Us  HovB  TBBts  Wnx  Alwats  Bb  Room 
worn  HomsT  OmrotaifccB  or  Oranoit 
Students  of  hviman  nature  and  otoeeivws 
on  social,  political,  and  spiritual  trends  have 
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called  sttontlon  of  late  to  •  new  qotrk  of 
himum  nature  vlileli  tbey  bettere  !■  not 
good.  It  la  the  growing  tendency  to  damn 
a  man  from  a  to  Izard  wbo  dfsagreea  wlUi 
you  on  any  one  question. 

There  wu  the  time  when  friends  and 
neighbors  gracefully  granted  one  another 
the  right  to  disagree  on  any  subject  under 
the  sun.  That  time  seems  to  be  rapidly 
passing  if  it  has  not  altogether  disappeared, 
and  this  Is  a  tragic  trend  which  piles  up 
animosities  and  prevents  our  cooperative 
efforts  on  propositions  on  which  we  can 
agree. 

From  the  beglnnlnf;  of  time  men  have 
disagreed — even  close  friends  and  different 
Individuals  within  one  family.  Disagree- 
ment, however,  did  not  amount  to  hatred — 
m  even  unpleasantness.  ' 

We  are  not  all  alike  and  that  Is  the 
strength  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  If 
we  believe  in  the  democratic  principle,  we 
grant  others  the  same  right  to  their  opinion 
that  we  want  for  ours.  We  may  disagree 
violently  and  still  not  lose  our  respect  for 
our  fellowman  nor  close  the  door  to  agree- 
ment on  some  other  subject  which  may  be 
as  important. 

There  shoiild  be  in  every  man  a  spirit  of 
fair  play,  of  give  and  take,  of  charity  toward 
his  fellowman.  There  should  also  be  a 
measure  of  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others 
even  though  tt  differs  widely  from  that  of 
ours. 

Let  us  not  question  the  motives  nor  the 
sincerity,  of  those  who  differ  with  us. 
Kezt  time,  perhaps,  we  win  be  In  agreement 
and  we  #ant  to  keep  our  relationship  on 
a  plane  of  mutual  imderstanding  and  re- 
spect so  that  we  can  work  together  on  those 
projects  and  questions  in  which  we  are  or 
may  be  in  agreement. 

A  man  need  not  necessarily  be  wholly  de- 
graded nor  crazy  because  he  thinks  and  acts 
differently  than  we  would  have  him  act. 
Most  people  who  have  led  sm  active  life  for 
even  a  few  years  have  realized  that,  sure 
as  they  were,  they  have  had  to  change  their 
mind  about  a  lot  of  things. 


The  Iniqutoat  Narcotic*  Tndfie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 

orcaupoBMiA 

IN  mS  BODSX  OF  KKPRSSSNTAHVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1953 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  been  deeply  concerned  over 
the  serlons  threat  that  overhangs  our 
Nation  in  the  form  of  the  Iniquitous  nar- 
cotics traffic.  After  considerable  study 
of  the  problem.  I  have  Introduced  three 
bills  which  I  believe.  If  enacted.  wlU 
greatly  reduce,  if  not  ultimately  elimi- 
nate this  evil  in  the  United  States.  My 
Mils,  if  they  become  law,  will  reinforce 
the  hands  of  the  narcotic  agents  in  their 
work  against  the  underworld  and  will 
Impose  heavy  sentences  on  the  peddlers, 
so  that  a  eonvlctlon  for  the  first  offense 
of  sdllzig  narooUes  wfll  result  In  a  man- 
datory JaO  sentence  of  5  years. 

In  my  study  of  the  narcotics  problem 
In  this  country.  It  soon  led  me  to  a  study 
of  the  liHematlonal  scope  of  fixe  nar- 
cotics tratDc.  OMat  strides  have  been 
made  In  the  worldwide  struggle  against 
drug  addiction  and,  with  the  exception 
oi  Communist  China,  there  has  been  re- 
mifcaWe  eooperattoa  with  the  uaitad 


tes  in  Its  ^orts  at  fntematlonal  e(m- 
ti^  <rf  narcotic  drugs. 

The  United  States  Is  fortunate  In  hav- 
Ix  g  as  its  leader  in  the  fight  against  the 
illcit  narcotic  trafBc  one  man  who 
stinds  out  like  a  beacon,  the  outstand- 
ic  ;  authority  in  the  world  on  the  subject 
aiid  the  finest  type  of  public  official, 
H  irry  J.  Anslinger,  Commissioner  of  the 
Fi  deral  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  The  Com- 
m  ssioner  and  his  associates  ai^  career 
m  m  dedicated  to  their  work  and  com- 
pletely  unselfish  in  their  devotion  to 
duty.  Commissioner  Anslinger,  in  rep- 
re  seating  the  United  States  over  the  paist 
2(  years  has  done  this  country  and  the 
w>rld  an  outstanding  service.  Senator 
El  TKs  KErAuvER,  as  a  result  of  his  recent 
investigations  of  the  crime  situation  in 
the  United  States  was  given  to  remark, 
"( Commissioner  Anslinger  is  a  great  pub- 
lii  official  who  is  doing  a  remarkable 
jcb." 

In  my  studies  of  the  narcotic  problem, 
I  lave  prepared  a  siunmary  of  the  strug- 
g]>  in  international  diplomacy  that  the 
U  lited  States  Qovemment  has  had,  and 
tl  e  little-known  success  in  the  control  of 
niircotic  drugs. 

I  wish  to  sliare  this  knowledge  with 
m  y  colleagues,  to  better  apprise  them  of 
tl  e  outstanding  results  achieved  by  this 
c(  untry  over  the  years: 

Tnc  IirroucATioiTAL  9nttTGeLx  Aaxann  Oauo 
AomcnoN 

It  is  a  little  known  and  too  seldpm  men- 
ti  >ned  fact  that  there  is  one  impc»rtant  field 
of  International  diplomacy  In  which  the 
U  lited  States  Government  has  for  several 
d<  cades  met  with  amazing  and  continuing 
SI  ceess.  There  have  been  few  more  dramatic 
Qi  more  fruitful  efforts  at  International  col- 
la  boratlon  than  those  in  the  field  of  the 
ccntrol  of  narcotic  drugs.  The  results  ol>- 
ta  tned  are  outstanding.  t  ** 

Beginning  with  a  treaty  with  Slam  in  1833. 
tt*  United  States  agreed  that  opium  was 
cqntraband.  In  far-off  Shanghai  in  1909, 
odr  Government  called  together  representa- 
ti  res  of  a  handful  of  interested  nations  to 
Jc  in  minds  on  a  solution  of  the  opium  prob- 
le  n,  which  we  had  inherited  along  with  the 
ac  qxiisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This 
w  ta  the  beginning  of  a  great  story  of  our 
cc  untryl  efforts  In  the  control  of  narcotics. 
AJ  ter  first  mentioning  a  successful  final 
ct  apter  in  this  history.  I  abaU  give  here  a 
background  of  the  Interesting  landmarks 
wl  klch  preceded  it. 

rhis  is  a  most  engrossing  story.  A  story  of 
gr  »at  achievement  and  one  that  we  as  Amer- 
ica kns  can  take  the  Jiist  pride  of  originating 
mmy  years  ago.  A  story  of  conquest  over 
a  Iread  evlL  Over  a  scourge  that  has  spread 
msery  and  suffering  about  the  world  for 
ooimtless  centuries  and  seeks  to  drag  Its 
po  Isonous  tentacles  over  the  very  thresholds 
of  our  own  homes.  I  refer,  gentlemen,  to 
th  9  narcotic  drug  evU.  and  invite  your  atten- 
tlcn  to  the  historic  protocol  which  was 
si{  ned  at  New  York  on  June  23.  1093.  by  19 
nations.  Including  our  own.  It  will  reduce 
th!  worldwide  production  at  opium  from 
3,(  00  to  500  tons.  approKlmatlng  the  medical 
XM  Bds  of  the  world.  The  United  States  wUl 
be  one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  from  this 
•8  reement  because  It  has  been  the  tremen- 
dc  us  overproduetlasi  of  opium  and  the  nar- 
eotles  derived  frosn  tt  abroad  which  feeds 
ovr  illicit  narcotic  smuggling  traffic. 

tTnbellcvable  as  It  may  aeem.  there  Is  not 
ox  e  country  in  the  world  wtalch  Is  not  todaiy 
a  Mrty  to  oiM  or  mote  of  the  International 
ni  rootle  oonventtaDa,  and  for  this  reason  I 
b<  dsve  tt  would  be  of  more  than  passing 
la  (nasi  to  traea  tbm  origin  and  devalopmemt 
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of  our  eoaoem  with  the  problem,  and  mora 
particularly  our  reasons  for  placing  It  on  an 
international  stage  for  settlement.  I  regret 
to  have  to  add  here  that  there  is  one  country 
which  not  only  does  not  make  any  pretense 
of  living  up  to  these  obligations  but  openly 
flaunts  them — that  is  Communist  China. 

The  story  of  the  results  accomplished 
through  American  leadership  In  both  the 
national  and  international  fields  of  narcotic 
drug  control  would  seem  fictitious  if  one  did 
not  know  the  facts.  Ever  since  some  of  our 
leaders  were  farsighted  enough  to  initiate 
the  antioplum  campaign  In  1903,  we  have 
without  fail  been  the  guiding  light,  and  are 
so  recognized  in  informed  circles  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  tale  of  quiet  but 
relentless  pursuit  and  destruction  of  pow- 
erful drug  rings;  of  smashing  blows  at  a 
dread  form  of  vice  that  seeks  to  penetrate 
the  very  fabric  of  the  social  life  of  many 
countries;  a  vice  that  thrives  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  underworld  and  reaches  out 
to  enmesh  countless  unfortunates  in  its  tor- 
tuoxis  web  of  misery  and  tieath,  for  the  nar« 
cotlc-drug  addict  knows: 
"Regions  of  sorrow  where  peace  and  rest  can 

never  dweU, 
Hope  never  comes  that  comes  to  all.  but 

torture  without  end.** 

(The  Inferno  of  Dante.) 

1»09  INTnlfATIONAL  OPHTM  COMICISSIOIT 

The  following  Is  quoted  from  an  article  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  entitled  "The  Inter- 
national Opium  Conference,"  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
volume  6,  No.  4.  dated  October  1913: 

"To  the  United  States  Is  doe  the  credit 
of  having  initiated  an  International  and  na- 
tional movement  of  such  wide  scope,  involv- 
ing diplomatic  and  economic  Interests  and 
difficulties  that  scarcely  anyone  foresaw.  For 
in  the  autumn  of  1906  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, after  repeated  urging,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  pressure  not  easy  to  define,  boldly 
ventured  on  a  solution  of  the  opium  problem 
as  seen  in  the  Par  Bast,  a  venture  which  has 
been  extended  by  the  cooperation  of  12  otlier 
powers  to  a  solution  of  tlie  problem  as  it. 
affects  the  world  generaUy. 

"President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  John  Hay  had  held  favorable  though 
Judicious  hearings  on  the  subject  with  many 
people  representing  humanitarian,  moral, 
and  economic  Interests:  following  these  Mr. 
■llhu  Root,  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
formulated  a  plan,  the  design  of  which  was 
to  bring  the  far -eastern  c^um  traffic  to  an 
end.  It  being  plain  that  that  traffic  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  deplorable,  ar  one  of  the 
most  serious  caxises  of  the  first  Auglo-Chlneae 
war  ( the  so-called  opium  war.  of  1889-41 ) , 
and  of  repeated  IT  not  continuous  friction 
between  China  and  Great  Britain,  with  ad- 
verse economic  and  diplomatic  consequences 
felt  by  every  power  having  intercourse  with 
the  former. 

"To  secure  the  end  sought  for.  It  was  es- 
sential that  the  United  States  obtain  the 
support  of  those  western  powers  having  ter- 
ritorial poasssslons  in  the  Far  Bast,  and  of 
certain  of  the  Oriental  states,  more  partlcu- 
larly  China  and  Japan.  The  United  States 
had  become  a  Far  Bastem  power  in  the  larg- 
er sense  through  the  acquisition  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  having  maintained  a 
fairly  high  record  of  accord  with  China  as 
to  the  vlciousness  of  the  oplimi  traffic  and 
having  attempted,  as  far  as  this  could  be 
done  by  national  and  local  legislation,  to 
protect  the  population  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  the  opium  vice,  it  was  in  the 
best  diplomatic  position  to  approach  the 
Interested  governments. 

"The  cooperation  of  the  major  powers  hav- 
ing treaty  relations  with  China  was  early 
and  willingly  offered  to  the  United  States, 
but  one  nuiy  suppose  not  without  some  mis- 
givings in  Boropean  chancellories  at  the 
temerity  of  this  Government's  venture. 
Ftom  that  moment  tlie  design  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  ta  State  broadened  and  embraced 
several  other  governments  directly  or  In- 
directly Interested  in  some  phase  of  the 
problem.  By  the  autumn  of  1906  twelve 
states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  ranged  them- 
selves beside  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional brotherhood,  and  up  to  the  present 
moment  have  remained  there. 

"Mr.  Robert  Bacon  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  time  the  American  Oov- 
.  ernment  Initiated  the  international  move- 
ment  for  the  settlement  of  the  opiiim  prob- 
lem, and  upon  him  fell  the  responsibility 
of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  as- 
sembling of  the  International  Opium  Com- 
mission. If  the  Hague  Conference — with 
which  this  paper  particularly  deals — achiev- 
ed a  decisive  result,  it  was  largely  due  to 
the  broad  lines  upon  which  Mr.  Bacon  en- 
couraged and  kept  the  negotiations  for  the 
International  Opium  Commission,  and  to 
the  official  support  and  confidence  which 
later  as  Secretary  of  State  he  accorded  to 
the  American  representative  on  that  com- 
mission. 

The  International  Opium  Conference,  com- 
posed of  delegates  with  full  powers,  was  a 
sequel  of  the  International  Opium  Com- 
mission which  met  at  Shanghai,  China.  Feb- 
ruary 1909.  That  commission  was.  generally 
speaking,  a  commission  of  inquiry,  somewhat 
conforming  in  action  to  such  commissions, 
as  provided  for  by  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference of  1899. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  continue 
the  narrative  of  international  cooperation 
to  solve  the  opium  and  allied  problems,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  by  the  steady,  persistent 
effort  <rf  the  United  States,  by  a  continuity  of 
policy  running  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Root 
Into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Knox, 
the  world  will  shortly  see  the  obliteration  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  opium  trade,  the  release 
of  China  from  the  bonds  of  her  own  unneces- 
sary production  and  vicious  consumption  of 
opium,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  the  ligitl- 
mate  opium  and  allied  traffics  of  the  nations 
of  the  four  continents. 

"As  stated  above,  the  International  Opium 
Commission  met  at  Shanghai  in  February, 
1909.  Its  conclusions  that  the  opiimi  vice 
should  cease  and  that  the  illicit  morphine 
traffic  must  be  discontinued,  were  unani- 
mous. But  these  conclusions  were  on  their 
face  only  moral  in  effect.  Nevertheless,  they 
cleared  all  doubt  as  to  future  action,  and 
left  it  open  to  the  United  States  to  proceed 
to  propose  that  a  conference,  composed  of 
delegates  with  full  powers,  should  meet  at 
The  Hague  to  conventionalize  the  condu- 
•lons  of  the  Commission." 

The  following,  which  Is  quoted  from  the 
October  1909  issue  (vol.  3,  No.  4)  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  il- 
lustrates the  sentiment  which  was  preva- 
lent in  China  preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
1909  International  Opliun  Commission: 

"Following  the  issue  of  the  Philippines 
Report,  and  as  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence proceeded,  which  led  to  the  Interna- 
tional commission,  action  after  action  was 
taken  by  the  Interested  governments  to  con- 
trol or  stamp  out  the  misuse  of  oplimi.  The 
Chinese  Government  was  prompt,  and  her 
leaders  and  people  enthusiastic  January 
1906  saw  four  of  her  great  viceroys  publish  a 
manifesto  on  the  subject.  Part  of  it  ran: 
'^Y  Oreat  Britain  is  the  friend  of  China,  abe 
will  shortly  be  called  to  assist  the  Chinese 
Government  to  stamp  out  the  evlL'  The 
Chinese  Government  prc^ilbited.  without 
qualification,  the  use  of  opium  in  the  Im- 
perial colleges  and  schools,  and  in  the  re- 
cently created  army." 

The  Peking  Gazette,  of  September  20, 1906. 
published  the  following  decree: 

"ncFBan.  uaous 

*^nee  the  restrictions  against  the  use  of 

opium  were  removed,  the  poison  of  this  drug 

has  practically  permeated  the  whole  of  China. 

The  opium  smoker  wastes  time  and  neglects 


work,  ruins  his  health,  and  impoverishes  his 
family,  and  the  poverty  and  weakness  which 
for  the  past  few  decades  have  been  daily  in- 
creasing among  us  are  undoubtedly  attribut- 
able to  this  cause.  To  speak  of  this  arouses 
our  indignation,  and,  at  a  moment  when  we 
are  striving  to  strengthen  the  Empire,  It  be- 
hooves us  to  admonish  the  people,  that  all 
may  realize  the  necessity  of  freeing  them- 
selves from  these  coils,  and  thus  pass  from 
sickness  into  health. 

"It  is  hereby  commanded  that  vrlthln  a 
period  of  10  years  the  evils  arising  from  for- 
eign and  native  opium  be  equally  and  com- 
pletely eradicated.  Let  the  government 
council — Cheng  WU  Ch*u — frame  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  suitable  and  necessary  for 
strictly  forbidding  the  consumption  of  the 
drug  and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and 
let  them  submit  their  proposals  for  our  ap- 
proval." 

Late  in  November  11  articles  were  made 
public  for  the  enforcement  of  the  above 
edict:  "•  •  •  (art.  2)  The  vice  of  opixmi 
smoking  Is  of  long  standing,  and  it  may  be 
reckoned  that  some  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
population  are  addicted  thereto." 

Opium  upward  of  32.000  chests,  worth 
nearly  $20  million,  was  reaching  China  in  1 
year  (18S7)  in  vessels  of  almost  every  na- 
tion. China  had  been  afraid  even  to  talk  on 
the  subject  of  oplmn,  which  they  thought 
had  once  Involved  them  in  a  war,  and  which 
might,  they  reasoned,  give  them  trouble 
again.  Consequently,  they  had  been  so  in- 
timidated that  they  had  resolved  to  put 
opium  into  the  tariff  as  yang  yoh — foreign 
medicine. 

While  primarily  the  United  States  initiated 
the  international  movement  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  opium  evil  with  the  object  of 
assisting  China  to  suppress  her  (^tum  evil, 
nevertheless  we  had  other  reasons.  On  tak- 
ing over  the  Philippine  Islands  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  to  our  Government  that 
opium  smoking  amongst  the  Chinese  pop- 
ulation was  a  widespread  evil  and  that  the 
vice  was  spreading  to  certain  of  the  native 
Philippine  population.  Whole  conmiunltles 
of  nativea-'had  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
practice,  and  as  a  consequence  had  utterly 
ruined  ^u^mselves  in  health  and  fortune. 
The\B^$ed  Statea  Government  promptly 
took  the  question  in  hand,  and  preliminary 
discussions  were  entered  upon  in  1902.  There 
were  many  conflicting  views,  and  the  ques- 
tion threatened  to  become  confused.  Our 
Government  then  determined  to  Investigate 
thoroughly,  by  a  commission,  not  only  the 
Philippine  opiima  problem,  but  the  entire 
problem,  as  it  then  existed  In  the  Far  East. 
The  ccmunlsslon  was  named  in  1903.  It 
visited  Japan,  China,  French  Indochina.  For- 
mosa, Java,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
Burma.  The  results  was  a  most  compre- 
henalve.  Illuminating,  and  Judical  report. 
It  led  to  restrictive  measures  and  finally  to 
the  total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
oplimi  into  the  Philippines  except  for  medic- 
inal purposes.  The  prohibitive  legislation 
went  into  effect  March  1.  1908.  The  Philip- 
pines Opium  Commission  reported  in  Jtine 
liKK  and  gave  to  the  discussion  of  the  opium 
problem  a  renewed  Impetus.  It  aroused 
afresh  the  world's  interest  in  the  problem. 
The  report  was  extensively  distributed 
throughout  China,  where  its  effect  was  to 
revive  in  the  minds  of  those  Chinese  in- 
terested in  suppressing  the  opliun  vice,  hopes 
and  deaires  that  had  slumbered  for  nearly 
10  year*.  A  new  movement  was  immediately 
inaugurated  by  several  Chinese  leadws  to 
stamp  out  the  opium  traffic  and  it  resulted 
in  issuance  of  the  Imperial  Bdlct  heretof  ore 
quoted. 

Colneldent  with  this,  a  member  cf  our 
Philippine  Oplvna  Oommiaaion.  Bishop 
Charles  H.  Brent,  who  bad  since  the  ptd>a. 
caticn  of  the  Ftiilippine  report  been  eloedy 
watching  the  optum  problem  In  the  Far  Bast, 
wrote  to  President  Boosevelt  caUlag  bto  at- 


tention to  the  new  movement  against  opium. ' 
In  that  letter  he  suggested  that  the  moment 
was  opportune,  considering  her  interests  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  stand  she  had  taken 
there,  for  the  United  States  to  call  for  somo 
international  action  in  regard  to  the  opium 
traflle.  The  matter  was  promptly  taken  up 
by  the  State  Department,  and  on  the  17ta 
of  October  1906.  exploratory  negotiations 
were  started  locrfdng  toward  a  Joint  investi- 
gation of  the  opium  trade  and  the  opium 
habit  In  the  Far  East,  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  France,  the 
Netherlands.  Germany,  China,  and  Japan- 
that  is.  by  those  countries  having  territorial 
possessions  in  the  Far  East.  After  consider- 
able diplomatic  correspondence  these  Oov« 
ernments  signified  their  willingness  to  Join 
the  United  States  in  a  Joint  investigation  of 
the  opium  problem,  and  January  1,  1909,  was 
appointed  as  a  date  for  the  meeting  of  the 
international  commission  in  Shanghai.  The 
original  Idea  was  that  the  opium  traffic  and 
habit  as  it  existed  in  the  Far  Bast  was  to  be 
Investigated.  But  during  the  passage  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  it  developed  that 
the  opium  habit  was  no  longer  confined  to 
far-eastern  countries,  and  that  the  United 
States  especially  bad  become  contaminated 
through  the  presence  of  a  large  Chinese  pop- 
ulation. Further  that  the  morphine  habit 
was  rapidly  spreading  over  the  world.  Upon 
the  development  of  the  fact  (as  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Optiun  Com- 
mlsaion  in  1908).  that  the  opium  question 
was  no  longer  a  question  concerning  oriental 
peoples,  it  was  decided  to  widen  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  so  ttiat  It 
should  Include  reports  on  the  home  statea 
ot  the  varloua  countries  concerned,  as  w«il 
as  on  their  tarltories  and  poasessions  in 
the  Far  East.  This  program  vras  notified  to 
the  various  countries  concerned  In  July  1903. 
and  they  were  asked  to  have  a  report  pre- 
pared on  the  opium  question  as  it  affected  tb« 
home  states  as  well  as  their  far-eastern  poe- 
sessions,  so  that  it  might  promptly  be  laid 
before  the  Commission  as  a  whole  when  tt 
met  at  Shanghai.  As  a  result  of  the  broad- 
ening of  the  scope  of  the  international  Com- 
mission. Austria-Hungary.  Italy.  Siam, 
Persia.  Turkey,  and  Portugal  were  Invited 
into  the  Commission.  Tui^ey  failed  to  aeivd 
a  representative,  but  in  all,  13  nations  were 
represented  at  Shanghai  when  the  Commls* 
slon  met.  Owing  to  the  death  of  th«  Bna- 
press  Dowager  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
the  Commission  meeting  was  postponed  to 
the  1st  of  February,  190B. 

It  is  debatable  as  to  how  far  nareotle  ad* 
dlctlon  would  have  gone  throughout  th* 
world  had  not  the  whole  opium  problem 
assumed  a  new  phase  by  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  larger  affairs  of  the 
Far  Bast  through  the  acquisition  of  th* 
Philippines.  Tlioee  who  aaw  no  good  in  the 
American  occupation  of  the  islands  to(A 
comfort  out  of  the  fact  that  because  the 
United  States,  too.  had  a  vast  problem  there 
it  gave  new  life  to  the  antioplum  movement, 
and  took  the  Initial  step  to  raise  the  Indo> 
Chinese  opium  question  from  Its  narrow  na- 
tional confines  and  place  it  sqiiarely  befcr* 
the  international  world  for  discussion  and 
final  settlement. 

Dr.  HamUton  Wright,  representing  the 
Department  of  State,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  initial  preparations,  and  from  that  tim* 
until  his  death  in  1917.  Dr.  Wright  became 
more  closely  associated  with  the  movement 
than  any  other  IndlvlduaL 

Dr.  Wright,  delegated  Commissioner  in 
charge,  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  tlM 
United  States  to  ascertain  more  thoroughly 
the  etatOB  of  the  drug  question  within  h«r 
own  territory  before  passing  Judgment  upon 
the  condition  at  others,  and  started  at  one* 
an  investigation  in  the  United  States,  which 
reaolted  tn  a  most  i^jpalling  discovery. 
Willi*  w  had  oonsMMVd  ourselves  immun* 
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^tMi  txtym  tbat  potnt  <rf  riew  IumI  felt  o\ir- 
a*hr«  to  be  in  »  position  to  play  lunpire  at 
the  fortticomlng  commfawton  at  Shanghai,  we 
were,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  a  <lrug-oon8iimlng 
Nation,  and  this  habit  had  spread  unper- 
celTed.  until  It  reached  from  the  so-called 
higher  classes  of  the  conununlty  to  the  un- 
fortunates of  the  criminal  class  and  under- 
world. 

This  dlscorery  was  as  alarming  as  It  was 
unexpected,  and  further  data  procured  by 
the  Commissioner  revealed  the  fact  that, 
while  we  might  legltimateljr  use  SO.OOO 
pounds  of  opium  a  year  fov^medlcinal  pur- 
poses, we  were  as  a  matter  of  rwt  importing 
annually  more  than  500.000  pounds  of  crude 
opium  and  almost  200.000  pounds  of  smok- 
ing opium,  considerable  morphine  and  al- 
most 4.000  ounces  of  other  opliun  alkaloids. 
Thus  when  access  to  drugs  was  unrestricted 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  estimated  that 
1  in  every  400  of  our  population  had  become 
a  narcotic  user;  In  scnne  counties  in  one 
State  at  least  it  ran  as  high  aa  1  in  every 
100  of  the  popxUation.  (The  ratio  is  now 
1  in  3.000.)  Many  families  had  an  opium 
eater  or  laudanum  user  among  their  rela- 
tions. In  this  connection,  the  following  Is 
quoted  from  the  October  1913  Issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  (vol. 
6.  No.  4) : 

"On  February  9.  1909,  dtuing  the  sitting  of 
the  International  Opium  Commission,  the 
Congress  had  passed  and  the  President  had 
approved  of  an  act  forbidding  the  Importa- 
tion of  opium  into  the  United  States  except 
for  medicinal  purposes,  thus  cutting  out  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  a  previous  per  annum 
importation  of  nearly  300,000  pounds  of 
opium  prepared  for  smoking,  used  mostly  by 
Chinese  residents  in  the  United  States,  but 
also  by  over  160,000  Americans." 

Secretary  Root  had  had  this  bill  Introduced 
Into  Congress.  By  thus  acknowledging  and 
correcting  her  fault.  America  was  able  to 
carry  much  more  weight  with  the  assembled 
nations  than  had  she  participated  merely 
In  the  role  of  critic,  complacent  In  the  supe- 
riority of  her  own  morals. 

After  8  weeks  of  study,  •  resolutions  wer« 
passed  by  the  Commission,  condemning 
not  only  the  Par  Eastern  opium  trafflc.  but 
the  morphine  and  cocaine  trafflcs,  as  seen  in 
the  national  territories  of  the  participating 
governments.  Of  the  nine  resolutions,  per- 
haps the  most  Important  was  one  Introduced 
by  the  Aaserlcan  Commissioner.  Its  purpose 
was  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  distri- 
bution of  opixmi  and  other  narcotics  upon 
the  producing  states  and  thereby  establish 
a  new  principle  of  international  commercial 
law — which,  although  In  this  case  applied  to 
China  and  opliun — was  recognized  by  all  the 
delegates  as  applicable  by  future  conferences 
to  all  commodities  in  International  transit. 
The  British  particularly  were  not  slow  in 
seizing  the  fact  that  this  principle,  applied 
to  opium,  could  likewise  be  applied  to  gun- 
running  or  any  obnoxious  or  dangerous  com- 
modity in  international  trade.  Tbxis,  though 
this  article  seemed,  on  its  adoption,  to  be 
only  a  moral  conclusion.  It  soon  became  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  chief  opium  produc- 
ing or  exporting  countries  of  the  Far  last, 
and  was  adopted  by  them  as  part  of  their 
conunerclal  law. 

Of  historic  Interest  also  was  our  attitude 
on  the  whole  question  as  expressed  in  the 
following  article  3  of  the  final  resolutions 
adopted  February  36.  1909,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Opliun  Commission: 

"That  the  International  Opium  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  use  of  opium  in  any 
form  otherwise  than  for  medical  purposes 
Is  held  by  alnxist  every  participating  cotm- 
try  to  be  a  matter  for  prohibition  or  for 
careful  regulation;  and  that  each  coiintry 
tn  the  administration  of  Its  system  of  regu- 
lation purparts  to  be  aiming,  as  opportunity 
oaei:s.  at  progressively  increasing  stringency. 
Zn  reoording  these  oonclusUMos  Um  Inter* 
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national  Opium  Oommlsslon  recognizes  the 
wi  le  variations  between  the  conditions  pre- 
va  ling  in  the  different  countries,  but  it 
vrc  uld  ivge  on  the  attention  of  the  govem- 
nnnts  concerned  the  desirability  of  a  re- 
eximainatlon  of  their  systems  of  regulation 
light  of  the  experience  of  other  countries 
dealing  with  the  same  problem. 

(This  has  been  the  aim  of  American  pol- 
since  1900.  and  Is  the  principle  at  long* 
embodied  in  the  1953  protocol  referred 
in  my  opening  remarks.)" 
:  leverting  to  the  subject  of  opium  pre- 
fer smoking,  and  the  Impact  it  made 
this  country  before  the  passage  of  Ped- 
narcotlc  laws,  the  following  is  quoted 
a   book.   Second   International   Opium 
containing  a  Message  From  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
report  on  behalf  of  the  American  Dele- 
to   the   Second   International   Opium 
at  The  Hague.  July  1  to  0.  1913: 
The  Federal   Government    (U.  S.)    legal- 
the  Importation  of  opliun  prepared  for 
by  the  Tariif  Act  of  1860.  and  from 
th^t  year  until  the  opium-exclusion  act  be- 
effectlve.  on  Ai>ril  1.  1909,  there  were 
legally  Imported  into  the  United  States  over 
nllllon  pounds  of  this  debasing  form  of 
drug.     In  addition  to  the  legal  impor- 
tation  from    1860   onward,    almost   half    as 
again  of  this  form  of  opium  is  sup- 
to  have  been  smuggled  Into  the  United 
The  evils,  economic  as  well  as  moral, 
with  the  Importation  and  use  of 
form  of  the  drug  cannot  be  accurately 
but    what    might    be    called    a 
stddled  underestimate  of  them  was  set  forth 
the  report  made  on  behalf  of  the  Amerl- 
delegates  to  the  International  Opium 
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Just  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Inter- 
na Clonal  Opliun  Commission  at  Shanghai  in 
Fe>niary  1909,  it  became  apparent  to  the 
De  ;>artment  of  State  that  the  American  Qov- 
en  jnent  had  invited  the  cooperation  of  13 
nations  to  mitigate  or  suppress  the  opium 
evil  as  seen  In  Far  Eastern  countries,  but 
ha  1  failed  to  recognize  that  It  had  legalized 
thi!  importation  of  that  form  of  the  drug 
wqlch  had  been  most  baneful  in  its  effect 
the  people  of  China  and  of  other  Asiatic 
It  was  at  once  seen  that  it  would 
quite  Impossible  for  the  American  Com- 
to  appear  at  Shanghai  until  the 
Government  had  taken  some  step 
a  house  cleaning.  This  was 
pr^ptly  done  in  part  by  the  passage  of  the 
Opium  Exclusion  Act  just  after  the 
Inlematlonal  Commission  had  convened. 
A  final  word  as  to  China.  The  great  men 
lew  China  like  Dr.  Sun  Tat  Sen,  President 
Shih  Kal.  and  Vice  President  Li  Yuan 
are  determined  that  China  shall  not 
in  her  purpose  to  suppress  the  great 
national  vice.  This  may  best  be  realized  by 
qu  >tlng  a  recent  statement  of  Yuan  Shih  Kal 
the  questlcm : 

After  referring  to  several  other  matters 
■eform,  he  stated,  'More  Important  by  far 
the  present  generation  of  my  people  is 
complete  extermination  of  opium  and 
opium  habit.  China  has  been  dying 
froAa  this  curse  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
turr — 59  years  to  be  exact.  Her  people, 
overcome  by  this  vUe  drug,  have  been  half 
asUep  and  have  not  known  that  they  and 
their  country  were  dying.  Years  ago  the 
nation  appealed  for  outside  aid  in  its  sup- 
pre  ision,  and  the  world  knows  what  aid  was 
rsE  dered.  The  drug  was  forced  upon  us 
more  than  before.  For  nearly  60  years  it 
hai  ttood  as  a  great  crime  of  humanity. 
Bu  we  wiU  stop  it  and  free  the  land  of  the 
de^urlng  scourge.  Our  National  Assembly 
hai  already  passed  many  laws  regarding  it 
and  these  laws  will  be  enforced.  We  are 
est  kblishing  an  army,  and  that  army  will 
fig]  tt  opium  and  <^iiun  smugglers  on  all  the 
fro  itiers  ct  land  and  sea.  opium  dealers  and 
sul  dealers  in  all  of  the  citlss  »"d  towns,  and 
opi  um  users  everywUer*.* 


''There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  wroBf^ 
was  committed  against  China  in  permitting 
the  influx  of  opium  to  her  shores  at  a  time 
when  it  was  known  that  her  best  men  had 
set  their  faces  steadily  against  It.  It  would 
be  easy  to  blame  some  one  nation  for  this; 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  but  few 
nations  whose  subjects  did  not  at  one  time 
or  another  take  part  in  the  trade.  Happily, 
today  the  world  has  the  best  evidence  pos- 
sible, as  contained  in  the  International 
Opium  Convention,  that  an  old  wrong  will 
be  atoned,  and  that  one  of  the  great  factors 
in  the  difficult  relations— diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  otherwise — between  China  and 
the  west  will  soon  be  obliterated." 

As  a  result  of  the  unanimous  conclusions 
of  the  International  Opium  Commission,  this 
Government,  on  September  1.  1909,  pro- 
posed to  those  governments  which  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  Shanghai  Commission  to 
meet  it  in  an  international  conference  to 
be  composed  of  delegates  with  full  powers, 
the  conference  to  make  a  further  study  of 
the  opium  and  allied  problems,  and  to  con- 
ventionalize the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  international  commission.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  efforts  of  our  Government  to  secure 
an  International  Opium  Conference  to  fol- 
low upon,  broaden,  and  conclude  the  work 
of   the  Shanghai   Commission. 

While  negotiations  were  proceeding  with 
the  foreign  offices  of  Europe  as  to  the  in- 
ternational phase,  the  Commissioner  in 
charge.  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  was  at  work 
constructing  a  series  of  bills  with  which 
to  protect  the  alarming  domestic  situation. 

To  summarize  this  legislation  briefly :  The 
first  or  Opium  Exclusion  Act,  prohibiting 
the  Importation  of  opium  into  the  United 
States,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  was 
passed  in  Febr\iary  1909,  while  the  Com- 
mission was  In  session  in  Shanghai.  An 
outcome  of  this  was  a  further  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  of  smoking  opium 
within  the  United  States,  which  was  ap- 
proved January  17.  1914.  This  was  drafted 
on  the  discovery  thst  It  was  the  Intention 
to  thwart  the  purpose  of  the  Opium  Exclu- 
sion Act  by  producing  opium  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  third  of  the  triangle  of  strictly  domes- 
tic bills  was  the  most  Important  of  all.  th* 
so-called  Harrison  bill,  aimed  at  checking 
the  alarming  spread  of  drugs  which  had  been 
brought  so  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  th« 
public  through  the  investigations  of  the 
Opium  Commissioner,  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Shanghai  Commission. 

Various  States  had  endeavored  to  regu- 
late the  trafflc  in  drugs,  but  had  found  it 
impossible.  The  Harrison  Act  brought  th* 
machinery  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
bear  in  a  manner  which  at  once  reduced  th* 
traffic  across  State  lines. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  results  achieved  by 
the  International  Opium  Commission,  and 
considering  that  the  United  States  later  pro- 
posed an  international  conference,  this  time 
with  full  powers  to  conventionalize  th* 
Shanghai  resolutions  and  minor  questions 
arising  from  them,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
International  Opium  Commission  was  a 
credit  to  this  Government  and  a  success,  and 
that  it  will  be  recorded  as  the  first  great 
step  taken  by  the  powers  together  to  put  an 
end  to  an  evil — no  longer  a  Chinese  or  Far 
Eastern  evU.  but  one  that  had  made  its  a]^ 
pearance  in  and  threatened  the  social  fabric 
of  many  western  nations. 

Quoting  again  from  the  book  Second  In- 
tematlonal  Opium  Conference  : 

"Considering  what  an  infianunable  sub- 
ject the  opium  question  has  been  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more,  it  was  remarkable  and 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  all  powers  represented 
that  the  Oommlsslon  succeeeded  In  achiev- 
ing results  without  a  display  of  feeling.  Th* 
delegations  realized  their  responsibility  and 
that  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  oom- 
mlsslon   would    throw    the    wbol*    subject 
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of  opium  open  to  •  further  emotional  dis- 
cussion. Most  happily  this  was  avoided. 
In  calling  for  thorough  reports  on  the  opium 
question,  not  only  of  the  Far  Bast  but  of  the 
entire  world,  and  tn  plactnc  It  on  a  sdentlfle 
basis  where  statesmen  may  deal  with  it  th* 
opium  proUem  Is  nesor  its  final  solution." 

THE  BAorrr  comvcmtioit  or  isia 

It  has  been  stated  above  that,  as  the  result 
of  the  unanimity  of  the  International  com- 
mission, as  exivessed  in  its  resolutions,  th* 
way  was  opened  to  the  United  States  to  pro- 
pose an  International  conference  with  full 
powers  to  complete  th*  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Such  a  proposal  was  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment on  September  1,  1906.  To  those  coun- 
tries represented  in  the  International  Opium 
Commission  was  conveyed  an  expressimi  of 
the  satisfaction  of  our  Government  with  the 
results  achieved  by  the  International  Opium 
Commission. 

It  was  stated  that  this  Government  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  gen- 
eral opium  problem  and  the  desirability  of 
divesting  it  of  local  and  unwise  agitation, 
ss  well  as  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it 
upon  the  basis  of  fact,  as  determined  by  the 
Shanghai  Commission.  For  this  reason  the 
United  States  considered  it  important  that 
international  effect  and  sanction  should  be 
given  to  the  resolutions  of  the  International 
Commission.  To  this  end  our  Govemntent 
proposed  that  an  international  confnence 
be  held  at  a  convenient  date,  at  The  Hague 
or  elsewhere,  composed  of  one  or  mc»'e  dele- 
gates of  each  of  the  participating  powers, 
and  that  the  delegates  should  have  full  pow- 
ers to  conventionalize  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  Shanghai  and  their  necessary  conse- 
quences. The  Ooremmcnt  of  the  United 
SUtes  suggested  "•  •  •  a  tentative  program 
based  upon  the  resolutions  and  proceedings 
of  the  International  Commission." 

The  response  to  this  suggestion  was  grati- 
fying. It  was  to  the  great  credit  of  11  of 
the  powers  to  which  this  proposal  was  made 
that  they  promptly  and  heartily  responded 
and  offered  to  continue  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  for  final  international  settle- 
ment of  the  opium  problem.  By  the  middle 
of  May  1910,  the  American  proposal  had  been 
almost  generally  accepted  and  the  Nether- 
lands Government  had  very  courteously 
and  quickly  offered  to  assemble  the  confer- 
ence at  The  Hagtw. 

The  date  of  the  assembling  of  th*  confer- 
ence was  finally  fixed  by  the  Netherlands  for 
December  1,  1911. 

The  instructions  to  the  American  delegate 
concluded  with  the  following  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  State: 

"It  U  the  President's  desire,  and  one  In 
which  Z  warmly  J<An.  that  this  conference, 
through  the  harmonious  consideration  and 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  convened,  may  mark  a  distinct  advanc* 
In  stamping  out  the  opium  and  allied  evils.** 

At  the  second  session  of  the  conference, 
the  president  read  the  following  telegram 
from  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands: 

"I  am  haK)y  to  see  at  Th*  Hague  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nations  assembled  for 
the  second  International  Opium  Conference. 
WhUe  thanking  you.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sentimeate  which  you  have  Interpreted.  I  ex- 
press to  you  my  good  wishes  for  the  hu- 
manitarian goal  at  th*  conferenc*."— 
WUhelmlna, 

The  delegate*  to  th*  IntematiODal  Opium 
Commission  which  met  at  Shanghai  in  Feb- 
ruary 1909.  felt  on  the  whole  that  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  as  embodied  In 
Its  resolutions  would  be  only  moral  in  their 
effect  imless  by  subsequent  agreement 
amongst  the  interested  states  the  resolutions 
and  their  n«ceasary  consequences  were  con- 
verted to  and  given  th*  lore*  of  lnt*ra»- 


tlonal  law  and  agreement.  This,  too.  tui- 
doubt*dly  was  the  popular  estinutte  of  th* 
work  of  th*  commission.  Soon,  however, 
this  conclusion  had  to  be  modified,  for  with- 
in a  few  months  from  the  adjournment  of 
th*  Commission  several  of  the  powers  more 
particularly  interested  gave  the  resolutions 
of  the  Commission  a  binding  effect  by  leg- 
islating In  accord  with  them.  This  was 
notably  true  of  the  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Oovemmento  of  the  British 
self-governing  colonies,  and  of  several  of  th* 
Crown  colonies;  also  of  the  French  colo- 
nial governmente.  These  actions  were  in  ac- 
cord with  modern  stetecraft,  which  recog- 
nizes that  moral  conclusions  unanimously 
arrived  at  by  an  authoritative  international 
body  of  wide  representation  have  nearly  the 
force  of  distinct  pledges  entered  into  by  a 
conference  composed  of  delegates  clothed 
with  the  full  power  of  their  stetes. 

Hie  positive  results  of  the  conference  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  Immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  International  Opium 
Commission  there  were  drafted  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  two  measures  designed  to 
control  the  foreign  and  interstate  traffic  in 
the  United  States  of  opium,  morpliine,  and 
cocaine.  When  the  conference  assembled  It 
was  soon  seen  that  the  principles  contained 
in  those  measures  were  principles  that  could 
be  readily  applied  by  an  international  con- 
ference to  the  international  trafflc  In  the 
commodities  under  consideration.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  the  International  opium 
convention  as  finally  agreed  upon  is  based  in 
part  on  well -recognized  principles,  or  pro- 
posed principles,  of  American  interstate  and 
navigation  law.  That  part  of  the  convention 
having  to  do  with  central  governmental  con- 
trol of  the  drugs  is  based  on  the  beet  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  practice,  which  on  the 
whole  was  then  far  in  advance  of  the  prac- 
tice ot  our  Federal  Government.  A  review 
of  the  conventlcm  will  make  this  obvious. 

Article  3  wss  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  convention,  in  that  it  marks 
the  formal  adoption  of  a  new  principle  of  ia- 
temational  commercial  law,  which,  as  here- 
tofore stated,  although  in  this  case  ap- 
plied to  opium,  was  recognized  by  all  the 
delegates  as  applicable  by  future  conferences 
to  all  commodities  in  international  transit. 
By  article  8  the  contracting  powers  pledge 
themselves  to  take  measures  (a)  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  raw  opium  to  countries 
which  havs  or  may  prohibit  Ite  entry,  and 
(b)  to  control  the  exportation  of  raw  opium 
to  countries  which  regulate  or  may  regulate 
ite  importation.  This  article  convention- 
alized resolution  4  of  the  International 
Opium  Commission,  which  was  pressed  by  th* 
American  Delegation  and  finally  adc^ted  by 
that  commission.  China  had  for  60  years  or 
more  contended  against  the  exportation  of 
Indian  opium  to  China,  frankly  avowing  first 
by  protest  and  then  by  legalization  of  the 
traffic  that  she  was  unable  wholly  to  prevent 
the  Inroad  of  the  drug.  That  contention 
had  been  scorned  by  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  economists  of  their  day.  th* 
generally  accepted  view  being  that  it  was  th* 
business  of  a  country  prohibiting  the  entry 
of  any  drug  or  commodity  to  prevent  ite  im- 
portetlon.  an  exporting  country  not  being 
greatly  concerned  with  the  destination  of  th* 
exported  article. 

Beginning  with  the  suppression  of  th* 
opium  vice  in  China  and  other  Far  Eastern 
countries,  a  determined,  and  one  almost 
might  say  a  calculated,  effort  was  made  by 
the  manufacturer*  of  morphln*  and  oocaln* 
to  Introduce  these  drugs  in  replacement  at 
opium.  SiM^  efforte  had  largely  succeeded, 
and  to  the  world  was  presented  the  spec- 
tacle of  many  great  goremmente  willingly 
sacrificing  or  providing  for  the  sacrifice  of  an 
aggregate  annual  opium  revenue  In  th* 
neighborhood  of  9100  minion,  only  to  •** 
the  subjects  ot  schu*  at  them  pressing  two 
oth*r  deadly  drufs  Into  the  hands  of  tho** 


Far  Sastem  people  who  had  heroleany  deter- 
mined and  were  bent  upon  the  abandonment 
of  the  opium  vloe. 

(To  illustrate  this:  In  1909  Chines*  cus- 
toms stetlsUcs  showed  an  import  of  196 
pounds  of  morphine.  Morphine  was  also 
being  smuggled  into  China  under  Boine  other 
name  and  the  consumption  increased  enor- 
mously. When  the  antioplum  movement  in 
China  reached  the  stage  at  which  the  Chi- 
ns** Government  threatened  all  opium 
smokers  with  heavy  fines  and  penalties  if 
they  persisted  in  continuing  the  habit,  there 
arose  throughout  the  land  a  demand  for  an 
opium  cure.  An  antioplum  pill  made  ite 
appearance  on  the  market,  and  enormous 
demand  for  this  antidote  set  in  But  the 
cure  proved  to  be  simply  another  form  oi 
taking  the  drug.  These  pills,  on  being  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  were  found  to  contain  no 
antidotal  drug,  no  stimulant  or  scientific  in- 
grediente,  but  simply  morphine  made  into  a 
teblold  with  ordinary  household  fiour.  Som* 
time  before  the  legislative  council  of  the 
government  furnished  the  information  that 
between  the  1st  of  March  and  30th  of  Sep- 
tember 1910.  over  7,000  pounds  of  morphine 
were  imported  into  the  colcmy.) 

The  British  proposals  in  r^ard  to  drastio 
legislation  for  the  control  at  the  production, 
manufacture  and  taade  in  morphine  and 
ccralne  were  eminently  sound,  practical,  and 
essential,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  In- 
ternational Opium  Conference  to  piovld* 
against  the  abuse  of  morphine  and.  cocaine 
similarly  as  was  regarded  opium. 

Chapter  VI,  composed  of  articles  23,  23,  24. 
and  25.  marked  a  radical  departure  from  the 
final  provisions  as  seen  in  any  other  inter- 
national convention.  It  recognized  th* 
futility  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  minor- 
ity of  the  povrers  of  the  world  to  bring  under 
control  the  international  traffic  in  anything 
which  may  be  produced  or  trafficked  in  by 
the  nationals  of  any  state,  and  would  seem 
to  have  Irretrievably  determined  that  futinw 
international  conferences,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Conference,  must  be  com- 
posed of  and  its  convention  to  be  effective 
signed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tho 
states  directly  or  indirectly  concerned* 
Nearly  all  international  conventions  similar 
to  the  opium  convention  theretofore  signed 
were  signed  by  delegates  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  major  and  minor  states, 
and  generally  speaking,  their  final  {n^rvlsiona 
permitted  of  the  adhesion  of  states  not 
r^>resented  at  the  Conferenc*  and  provided 
for  ratification  by  the  signatory  powers  in  th* 
shortest  possible  time — usually  not  to  exceed 
2  years. 

The  International  Opium  Conference  had 
no  sooner  assembled  than  certain  of  th* 
delegations  pointed  out  that  It  would  b* 
useless  for  those  states  represented  in  th* 
conference,  and  who  were  the  largest  pro- 
ducers and  traders  in  opium,  morphine,  co- 
caine, eto.,  to  agree  to  radical  measures  for 
the  international  contrcd  of  these  drugs,  so 
long  as  it  was  c^ien  to  the  nationals  of  those 
states  not  represented  at  the  Conference  to 
continue  or  take  up  th*  production  of  and 
traffic  in  them. 

The  Conference  finally  decided,  as  pro- 
vided by  article  22  of  the  Convention,  that 
the  powers  not  represented  at  the  Conference 
should  be  permitted  to  sign  the  convention; 
and  to  this  end  the  Netherlands  Government 
was  to  invite  immediately  after  the  conven- 
tion had  been  signed  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
and  of  America  not  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference (and  then  was  enumerated  the  34 
other  powers  of  Europe  and  America)  to 
designate  a  delegate  armed  with  the  full 
powers  necessary  for  the  signing  ot  the  con- 
vention at  The  Hague. 

Generally  speaking.  It  can  be  said  that 
the  convention  was  satisfactory,  and  illus- 
trate* that  the  most  powerful  nations  In 
the  world  were  then  agreed  that  an  evil, 
such  as   the   opium  evil,  U  never  wholly 
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nstloaal  !h  Its  Ineldenee.  c«n  nerer  be  sup- 
preaaed  by  two  nations  alone — aa  waa  sap« 
poaed  to  be  tbe  caae  In  regard  to  tbe  Indo- 
chlneae  opium  trafllo — but  tbat  >ucb  an  evil 
aa  It  appears  in  one  state  la  a  concomitant 
or  reflex  ot  a  similar  evil  In  other  states 
and  Is.  tberefoe,  international  In  Its  moral, 
bumanltarlan.  economic,  and  diplomatic  ef- 
fect, that  this  being  so,  few  evils  can  be 
eradicated  by  national  action  alone;  and. 
therefore,  only  by  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
states,  directly  or  Indirectly  Interested,  can 
such  an  evil  be  mitigated  or  suppressed. 

The  convention  marked  a  decided  step  in 
advance  In  the  international  movement  for 
the  suppression  of  the  opium  evil.  Initiated 
by  the  United  States.  This  movement  was 
at  first  thought  to  concern  only  those  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East  or  those  western  na- 
tions having  territorial  possessions  In  the 
Par  East — 5  or  6  In  number.  But  It  pro- 
ceeded, by  way  of  a  sober  International  com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  composed  of  commis- 
sioners representing  13  nations,  and  by  a 
conference  composed  of  delegates  with  full 
powers  representing  12  of  those  nations. 
These  delegates,  having  formulated  and 
signed  on  behalf  of  their  governments  a 
convention  containing  strict  pledges  for  na- 
tional legislation  and  International  cooper- 
ation, the  convention  was  then  presented  to 
the  remaining  states  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica— 24  in  number — for  their  signatxires. 

But,  quite  apart  from  the  contents  of  the 
convention  itself,  the  international  move- 
ment had  bad  a  directly  beneficial  effect  on 
the  Interested  nations  for,  as  already  related, 
pending  the  assembling  and  action  of  the 
International  Opium  Commission,  and  while 
tbe  diplomatic  correspondence  aimed  to  se- 
cure the  Hague  Conference  was  in  progress 
many  of  the  governments  concerned  per- 
fected domestic  legislation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  evils  connected  with  opium  and 
other  narcotics,  and  took  measures  con- 
cerning the  export  of  these  drugs  which 
were  of  International  significance. 

The  one  nation  which  was  not  (February 
ao,  1909)  vitally  affected  by  the  Interna- 
tional movement  initiated  by  the  United 
States  was  tbe  United  Statee  Itself,  except 
in  the  Philippines.  In  the  Islands  there  were 
model  antlnarcotlc  laws;  but.  In  spite  or 
repeated  urging  by  the  Executive,  the  Con- 
gress had  so  far  failed  favorably  to  consider 
carefully  drafted  measures  aimed  to  bring 
the  continental  United  States  into  line  and 
in  accord  with  the  principles  embraced  by 
the  International  Opium  Convention.  A 
good  beginning  was  made  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  Opium  Act  approved  February  9,  1909. 
However,  thla  act  was  Imperfect — the  only 
effect  It  could  possibly  have  being  to  pre- 
vent the  legal  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  the  vicious  form  of  opl\un  known 
as  oplimi  prepared  for  smoking. 

The  ratification  of  the  Hague  International 
Opium  Convention  and  Pinal  Protocol  waa 
advised  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
October  18,  1913,  passed  by  the  President  on 
October  27,  1913.  and  deposited  by  the  United 
States  with  the  Netherlands  Government 
December  10,  1913. 

On  January  17,  1914,  shortly  after  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Hague  Convention,  an  act 
was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  among  other  provisions,  re- 
stricted the  exportation  of  opium  and  Its 
preparation  except  smoking  c^ixun.  the  ex- 
portation of  which  was  prohibited,  to  those 
countries  regiolatlng  their  importation  under 
regiilations  prescribed  by  such  countries. 
This  act  attempted  to  meet  the  objects  of 
the  Hague  Convention. 

On  December  17.  1914.  an  act.  commonly 
known  as  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act.  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  represented  this  country's  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention for  the  control  of  the  distribution 
c€  the  drugs  In  question. 
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Interest  In  this  connection  Is  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  letter  dated  the  White 
,  August  9,  1913  from  President  Wood- 
nnison.  transmitting  to  the  Senate  and 
of  Representatives  the  report  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Second  Intema- 
tionil  Opium  Conference  which  met  at  The 
e  on  the  let  of  July  1912  and  adjoxuned 
9th  of  the  same  month, 
results  of  the  Conference  should  be 
by  the  Government  and  people  of 
United   States   with   great   satisfaction, 
ntematlonal   convention   imposing   the 
to    enact    legislation    strictly    to 
the  trade  in  opium  and  allied  nar- 
cotlds  to  medical  purposes  has  been  signed 
by  ^11   but   10  nations  of  the  world    (since 
by  70  nations),  and  there  is  reason 
ta^lleve  that  by  the  end  of  the  present 
through  the  action  of  the  recent  Con- 
all   the  nations  of  the  world  wlU 
become  signatories  of  the  agreement, 
remains  for  the  Congress  to  pass  the 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  stipu- 
lations  of   the   convention   on   the   part  of 
7nlted  States.    Such  legislation  has  re- 
cently passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  dissenting  vote,  and  I  earnestly 
that  this  measure,  to  the  adoption  of 
this  Government  is  now  pledged,  be 
as    soon    aa    possible    during    the 
session  of  the  Congress." 
Tiius  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  Idea 
included  in  the  Protocol  signed  at  New 
in     1953    was    incorpoi^ted    in    the 
Convention  of  1912.  which  was  cham- 
pion^ by  the  United  States,  but  unfortu- 
no  working  machinery  was  provided 
by  tfie  convention  for  carrying  out  its  In- 
Intematlonal  cooperation  on  such 
scale  was  a  new  thing,  and  the  eml- 
statesmen  who  conceived  the  Idea  re- 
solely  on  tbe  good  faith  of  nations  to 
its  implementation.     While  many  of 
provisions    of    this    first    international 
oplu^  convention  have  well  stood  the  test 
and  have  served  as  the   basis  for 
ileaching   restrictive    legislation,    Includ- 
our  own  Federal  Harrison  Narcotic  Act, 
it  became  evident  that  it  did 
go   far   enough.    Some   sort  of   inter- 
watchdog    was    essential    to    keep 
nations  in  line.     This  was  later 
provided  in  the  1925  and  1931  international 
conventions    In    the   form   cf   two 
autonomous  international  bodies,  the 
Central   Opium  Board   and   the 
Body,  which  through  an  elab- 
estlmatlng  and   accounting  system — 
incltiling  the  power  of  embargo  for  offend - 
nations — insures    that    all    cooperating 
live    up   to    their    agreements    to 
drugs  for  medical  needs  only, 
as  p4ovided  by  the  1931  Limitation  Conven- 
The  total  medical  and  scientific  re- 
as  well  as  the  amotints  needed 
separate  country,  are  now  known, 
lie  quantities  of  narcotic  drugs  manu- 
legltimately   have   been   stabilized 
level  of  the  world  medical  and  sclen- 
requlrements  under  this  1931  Conven- 
( Before    the    1931    Convention    came 
Full  force,  at  least  100  tons  of  narcotic 
passed    into   the    illicit   traffic    from 
factories  in  a  6-year  period,  and 
on  our  shores  aggregated  as  much 
as  3>^  tons  in  a  single  year.     In  1952,  5,000 
were  seized  at  ports  and  borders,  and 
ounces  In  the  internal  illicit  traffic,  or 
tot^l  of  10,000  ounces.) 

international  system  of  control  of 
manufacture  of  drugs  has  met  with 
marked  success  that  the  principles  ap- 
have  often  been  suggested  as  a  pattern 
could  well  be  applied  to  the  control 
aAnaments,  atomic  raw  materials,  and 
dangiirous  commodities  of  similar  natxire  In 
Inter  latlonal  trade. 

No  withstanding    the    degree    of    control 

dxiring  the  past  two  decadea  over 

1  egltlmate   international   uarcotlc  drug 
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a  serious  prOMem  because  of  the  orerpro* 
ductlon  of  opium  and  the  opportunities  it 
offers  for  the  clandestine  manufacttire  ot 
drugs  directly  for  the  illicit  traffic.  This  has 
constituted  a  danger  to  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  through  the  application  of 
the  conventions  In  force,  of  which  there  are 
now  nine.    The  1958  Protocol  will  close  these 

The  1953  Protocol  represents  a  great  ad- 
vance over  previous  treaties  on  narcotic 
drugs.  For  the  first  time  there  Is  no  pro> 
vision  for  smoking  opium  which  has  now 
become  outlawed  except  for  a  very  few  areas 
in  Pakistan  and  India  which  will  be  a  tem- 
porary situation.  In  the  past  treaties  relat- 
ing to  opium  have  served  as  protection  for 
the  countries  which  maintained  smoking 
opium  monopolies  in  the  Far  East.  This 
Protocol  recognizes  the  abolition  of  these 
monopolies,  which  was  accomplished  through 
representations  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  during  World  War  n.  Several 
of  these  countries  had  enormous  commercial 
Interests  at  stake,  but  our  Government  re- 
celved  from  all  of  them  a  tribute  of  admir- 
ation for  its  leadership  in  this  great  diplo« 
matlc.  economic  and  mora)  reform. 

The  Protocol  will  come  Into  force  when 
6  additional  countries  have  signed  it  In 
addition  to  the  19  which  have  already  done 
so,  and  several  producing  and  consuming 
countries  have  ratified  it. 

Going  back  more  than  a  centtiry  ago.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  United  States  made 
a  most  Important  declaration  In  regard  to 
the  opliun  traffic  in  its  first  treaty  with 
China — the  treaty  of  Wang  Hea  of  1844.  By 
reference  to  article  XXXm  of  that  treaty 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  an  obligation  to  prevent  ber  citi- 
zens from  trading  in  opium  or  any  other 
contraband  article  of  merchandise,  and  that 
those  of  her  citizens  who  violated  the  treaty 
were  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  without  being  entitled  to  any 
countenance  or  protection  from  the  United 
States.  Article  XXXin  certainly  marked 
the  official  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  Chinese  opium  traffic,  and  it  had 
the  effect  of  driving  Americans  out  of  the 
trade.  For  It  was  no  light  matter  to  fall 
under  the  Chinese  law  against  trade  In 
opium. 

In  our  next  treaty  with  China — ^that  eom« 
monly  known  as  the  Tientsin  treaty  of 
1858 — the  official  position  of  the  American 
Government  relaxed,  and  we  along  with 
France  and  Russia  accepted  the  tariff  ar- 
rangement as  contained  in  the  British  tariff 
agreement  of  the  Tientsin  treaty.  Beyond 
a  doubt  the  American  Minister  of  that  time 
largely  Influenced  the  position  of  the  Gov« 
emment.  The  views  he  held  have  been 
alluded  to  in  Lord  Elgin's  position  toward 
opium  in  1858.  All  other  treaty  powers  ac- 
cepted the  British  treaty  of  Tientsin,  and 
thus  for  a  time  the  western  world  sanctioned 
the  (^iiun  traflle  in  China. 

In  the  treaty  of  1880  the  American  Gov- 
ernment recovered  Its  position  when  by  arti- 
cle 2  of  that  treaty  American  citizens  were 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  the  traffic. 
Since  that  time,  o\ir  position  has  been  high. 

By  article  7  of  the  treaty  of  1882  with 
Korea,  American  citizens  were  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  the  opium  traffic,  directly 
c»-  indirectly,  in  Korean  waters  and  at  Ko« 
rean  ports.  . 

By  the  treaty  of  1833  with  Slam,  the  United 
States  agreed  that  opium  was  contraband, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  May  29,  1866.  with  the 
same  country.  Americans  were  greatly  n* 
strlcted  in  the  opixun  traflle. 

In  all  the  earlier  treaties  with  Japan,  the 
United  States  accepted  the  Japanese  view 
that  no  opium  should  be  carried  to  Japan 
except  for  strictly  medicinal  pvirposes  and 
under  the  strict  regulations  made  by  tb« 
Japanese  Government. 

By  the  act  of  February  14.  1902,  American 
dtlWDs  were,  among  other  things,  forbid- 
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den  to  carry  opium  to  certain  islands  of  the 
Paciflc  Ocean  not  being  in  the  possession 
or  under  the  protection  at  any  elvillaed 
power. 

By  several  acts  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment, and  finally  under  the  act  of  the  United 
States  Congress  of  March  3,  1906,  the  im- 
portation, sale,  and  use  of  opium  in  the 
Pnllipplne  Islands  were  prohibited,  except 
for  strictly  medicinal  purposes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  120  years  the 
United  States  Government  has  stood  stead- 
fastly for  the  principle  that  the  use  of  opium 
and  all  narcotics  derived  therefrom  should 
be  confined  strictly  to  medicinal  purposes. 
Our  success  In  finally  reaching  this  high  goal 
in  an  International  treaty  we  owe  to  United 
States  Commissioner  Harry  J.  Ansllnger,  who 
has  represented  the  United  States  at  all  in- 
ternational narcotic  conferences  since  1930. 

Commissioner  Ansllnger  was  United  States 
Delegate  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1931 
to  limit  the  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs, 
which  succeeded  in  reducing  morphine  man- 
ufacture from  100  tons  to  40  tons  annually. 
Were  It  not  for  that  convention,  we  would 
have  a  million  drug  addicts  In  this  country. 
When  the  Conference  verged  on  failure,  it 
was  Mr.  Ansllnger  who  led  the  fight  against 
the  European  manuf  actxiring  cartel  and  got 
an  agreement  among  73  nations. 

In  1936  President  Roosevelt  sent  him  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1936 
to  suppress  the  Illicit  traflle.  Struggling 
valiantly,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  com- 
mitment of  the  nations  to  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  opium  production,  and  refused  to 
sign  the  treaty.  This  convention  was  rati- 
fied by  only  a  few  countries,  after  he  pointed 
out  Its  inherent  defects. 

The  late  Congressman  John  J.  Cochran 
and  Congressman  Caaaou.  Rexcc  paid  him 
high  compliments  on  the  floor  of  this  Ho\ise 
for  his  brilliant  diplomatic  achievement  in 
securing  during  World  War  n.  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Prance, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  to  close  down 
their  Far  Eastern  opium  monopolies,  where 
for  years  opium  had  been  sold  across  the 
counter  to  addicts.  This  action  resulted  in 
minions  of  opium  addicts  being  freed  of 
addiction,  and  also  stopped  large  quantities 
of  opium  from  coming  into  the  United 
SUtes.  The  United  States  had  also  advo- 
cated this  humanitarian  policy  ever  since 
1909,  but  had  been  repeatedly  thwarted  in 
their  efforts  to  accomplish  It. 

In  1925  the  American  delegation  beaded 
by  the  late  Congressman  Stephen  Porter 
walked  out  of  a  League  of  Nations  Confer- 
ence because  of  the  refusal  of  European 
governments  to  give  up  their  opium  monop- 
olies and  the  large  reyenues  accruing  there- 
from. Mr.  Ansllnger  by  personal  persuasion 
accompllahed  this  result  after  several  in- 
formal meetings  held  in  his  office  in  Wash- 
ington daring  World  War  XL 

In  the  latUr  days  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
International  narcotic  controls  were  the  only 
activity  which  kept  the  organization  alive. 
It  was  Ansllnger  who  kept  the  League's  nar- 
cotic functions  going  during  the  recent  war. 
by  having  the  international  bodies  removed 
to  Washington,  and  our  enemy  at  that  time 
even  permitted  the  reports  of  their  satellites 
to  be  sent  to  Washington.  In  fact,  the  Ger- 
man Government  kept  international  con- 
trols rigid  because  of  the  high  respect  the 
German  Government  officials  had  for  the 
integrity  of  Mr.  Ansllnger. 

During  his  service  as  observer  for  tbe 
United  States  on  the  League  of  Nations 
Opium  Advisory  Committee  he  was  able  to 
ferret  out  and  prove  the  existence  of  Illicit 
factories  in  many  Eiirofwan  cotmtrlee,  which 
were  then  closed.  The  factories  moved  to 
Yugoslavia,  where  he  promptly  exposed 
them.  From  there  they  moved  to  Turkey. 
Mr.  Ansllnger  visited  Turkey  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  American  Ambassador  got 
a  Christmas  present  from  the  Ohassi.  when 


that  famous  Indlvidxial  personally  closed 
down  three  heroin  factories  which  Ansllnger 
proved  were  the  source  of  supply  for  traffick- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

As  United  States  representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Narcotic  Commission,  he 
sponsored  many  proposals  which  have  been 
adopted,  particularly  the  1948  protocol  giv- 
ing international  control  to  the  new  danger- 
ous synthetic  narcotic  drugs  throughout  the 
world.  So  far,  the  traffickers  have  not  gone 
into  tliat  field,  and  the  1948  protocol  saved 
the  United  SUtes  from  a  flood  of  these 
dangerous  drugs  from  European  factories. 
He  has  been  praised  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  in  both  Houses  as  being  one  of 
America's  great  administrators.  He  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Leonard  Lyall,  a  famous  British  inter- 
national figure,  and  one-time  president  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Opliun  Board,  said  of 
Ansllnger,  "He  is  the  greatest  living  author- 
ity on  the  world  narcotic  traffic." 

At  the -conclusion  of  the  conference  which 
adopted  the  1953  protocol.  Mr.  Charles  ValUe. 
French  delegate  and  chairman  of  the  main 
committee,  paid  tribute  to  Ansllnger,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  relied  In  large  part  on  the 
advice  of  the  United  States  delegate  In  bring- 
ing the  convention  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

Ansllnger  has  given  untiring  devotion  to 
ideas  which  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  the  1953  protocol  for  worldwide 
limitation  of  oplvim  production,  and  has 
fought  for  it  at  every  international  narcotic 
conference  at  which  he  has  represented  the 
United  States  since  taking  over  the  reins  of 
the  narcotic  work  In  1930.  His  has  been 
almost  a  one-man  campaign  for  worldwide 
limitation  of  opium  production  during  many 
years  when  it  seemed  to  ell  others  a  lost 
cause.  Fy>r  this  we  owe  blm  a  special  debt 
of  gratitude. 

CONCLXrslONS 

If  we  start  from  1909  then,  what  Is  the 
result  of  44  years  of  International  work? 
There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  drug  addic- 
tion remains  a  serioxis  problem.  Has  there- 
fore all  this  work  of  44  years  been  In  vain? 
Far  from  It.  It  takes  very  little  Imagination 
to  grasp  what  the  situation  woiUd  have  been 
today  without  this  system  of  international 
control.  The  situation  today  Is  disquieting 
in  spite  of  44  years  of  efforts.  It  would  have 
been  disastrous  without  them. 


ResohitioB  'm  Sapport  of  the  latenUte 
CoauDcrcc  ConmiMMii,  Section  of 
Safety  m  the  Bvean  of  Motor  Carriers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxjMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RacotD,  I 
Include  herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Truck-Trailer  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation on  July  23, 1953,  in  support  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sec- 
tion of  safety  in  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carriers: 

RaBOLunoN  IN  StTPFoar  or  tbb  ImaurrsTB 
Comtaacm  coMMiaszoif ,  sacnoK  or  SsrsTT 
XH  THS  ButtAU  or  MoToa  Camxas 
Whereas  the  section  of  safety  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Motor  Carriers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  over  the  years  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  group  of  safety  regu- 


lations governing  qualification  of  driven, 
hours  of  service,  inspection  and  maintenance, 
reporting  of  accidents,  parts  and  accessories 
necessary  for  safe  driving,  and  other  more 
general  safety  rules:  and 

Whereas  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  by 
the  field  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Car- 
riers has  played  a  significant  part  in  improv- 
ing the  safety  record  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles;  and 

Whereas  the  leadership  exercised  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers,  section  of  safety 
in  developing  uniform  safety  equipment 
specifications  has  greatly  reduced  the  pre- 
vious confusion  and  contrsidlctlon  In  the 
various  State  reqiilrements  for  motor  vehicle 
equtoment;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  safety  requirements 
of  the  ICC.  such  as  the  hours  of  service  reg- 
ulation, could  not  be  appUed  to  vehicles  and 
drivers  moving  in  interstate  commerce  by 
any  one  State;  and 

Whereas  numerous  State  officials  have 
testified  that  the  safety  work  of  the  ICC  is  in 
no  way  a  dupUcatlon  of  their  own  State  pro- 
grams but  rather  a  vital  addition  to  their 
efforts  In  this  Important  overall  program  of 
highway  safety:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Truck-TraUer  Manufac- 
turers Association  urge  upon  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States  the  need  to  continue  this 
important  safety  activity. 

Unanimously  approved  this  23d  day  of  July 
1953. 

Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago.  HI. 

W.  B.  GaAcx.  President. 
John  B.  Hulsb. 

Managing  Director. 


What  the  Flaf  Meau  To  Me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  lONNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday.  July  14. 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  young  constituents 
recently  won  first  place  in  the  local  and 
Ninth  Congressional  District  contest 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  aux- 
iliary in  Minnesota,  on  the  subject  What 
the  Flag  Means  To  Me.  The  winner  was 
Miss  Shirley  Jensen,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Jensen.  R.  P.  D.,  Thief 
River  Palls,  Minn. 

The  details  of  this  and  the  essay  itself, 
were  published  in  the  Thief  River  Palls 
Times  on  July  1.  I  thought  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
readers  of  the  Concrissiomal  Recoko  so 
I  have  a^ed  permission  to  insert  it  with 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

A  brief  statement  from  the  Thief 
River  Palls  Times  and  the  essay  follow: 
Paizx-WiNNiNC  BssAT  or  What  Plao  Means 
To  Ma 

(Edttob's  Nora. — ^As  the  American  people 
paxise  Satvirday.  July  4,  to  obeerve  the  Na- 
tion's Independence  Etey,  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Times  to  publish  the  following  essay  on 
the  tc^ic,  What  the  Flag  Means  To  Me. 
The  essay,  written  by  Shirley  Jensen,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Jensen  of  rural 
Thief  River  Falls,  won  first  place  In  the  local 
and  ninth  district  contests  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  auxiliary.) 

WHAT  THS  rLAO  MEANS  TO  MB 

Sports,  a  major  extracurricular  activity, 
play  an  important  part  in  our  life  from  ele- 
mentary  school  through   university    level. 
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tkftt  koBorably  fl^*B  for  and  wtns  •  trofiby. 
wiMtlMr  K  to  tor  tta  tflstrlet.  region.  State, 
nstkmal.  or  lnt«m»ttoiial  putletpfttton. 
This  trophy  wlU  proadly  atand  In  •  ■howeaae 
of  our  Kbool.  f or  ftU  to  Me,  In  memory  of 
this  great  team. 

Tou  may  wonder  what  this  opening  para- 
graph has  to  do  with  the  title  of  my  theme. 
It  may  seem  off  the  subject  to  you.  but  to 
me  there  Is  a  comparison  that  niuatratea 
what  the  flag  means  to  me. 

Our  flag,  is  the  greatest  trophy  any  team 
has  ever  honorably  fought  for  and  won.  But 
who  compose  this  team  so  proudly  portrayed 
hy  the  Stara  and  Stripes  as  It  floats  mag- 
nificently on  high.  Stop  to  think.  No  doubt 
yotir  thoughts  are  similar  to  the  ones  I  think 
and  express.  Tes,  It's  all  the  brave  men  aiMl 
Women  who  have  been,  and  still  are,  at  the 
ftont  lines  and  In  our  defense  factories;  the 
proud  btit  sorrowful  parents  at  home  who 
rear  their  children  and  then  send  them  off, 
not  to  win  the  trophy  this  time  but  to  safe- 
guard It  against  aggressive  forces  trying  to 
wipe  out  the  very  thought  of  democracy  In 
other  lands  as  well  as  home. 

We  might  can  the  men  and  women  la  the 
American  Revolution  period  the  vwsity  line- 
up, with  George  Washington  as  thetr  cap- 
tain. They  were  the  ones,  by  the  help  and 
grace  of  God,  who  had  courage  to  declare 
themselves  free  from  England,  thus  uncon- 
sciously giving  birth  to  our  most  treasured 
trophy:  The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Of  course,  we  must  never  forget  the  found- 
ers of  our  country  such  as  Columbus,  John 
Rolfe,  Raleigh,  and  the  Pilgrims.  From  their 
hopes  and  prayers  for  a  better  future  arose 
a  structure  that  later  challenged  England 
for  the  first  freedom  our  country  had  ever 
known.  Would  our  flag  and  Its  meaning 
exist.  If  It  were  not  for  these  early,  courageous 
pioneers  who  left  a  built-up  civilization 
In  England  for  the  wlldenteas.  Indian  hos- 
tility, starvation,  and  finally  death  that  this 
country  offered  to  so  many. 

It  may  seem  cruel  and  insincere  to  say  that 
these  early  people  paved  the  way  for  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  In  America.  However.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  Justified  war.  It  gave  us,  above 
all  else,  our  country  with  Its  freedom-loving 
people. 

It  la  only  natural  that  forefathers  should 
want  something  to  symbolize  the  courage, 
Uberty,  and  loyalty  they  bad  so  bravely 
shown.  So  the  fiag  was  made  with  the 
la  stripes  for  the  Original  Colonies  and  a 
star  for  each  State. 

Our  schools  have  teams  and  trofdiles,  songs 
and  ccdors,  so  It  Is  with  our  country.  It  has 
and  will  continue  to  have  a  great  team,  a 
beautiful  and  heart-warming  song,  three 
common  but  meaningful  colors,  and  a  trophy, 
over  170  years  old,  that  I  hope  will  be  seen 
torever  floating  majestically  ~by  the  dawn's 

rly  light." 
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RkUmaa  Report  a  Real  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  IBLLER 


H?  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSEMTA'nVXB 

Wedneadaw.  Jvlv  29. 1953 

ICr.  BCLLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RacoBV,  I  wouH  like  to  can 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  ttie  f  oUow- 
Ing  editorial  by  Alexander  F.  Jones,  ex- 
•enttre  editor  of  (he  Syracuse  Berald- 
JoanaL- 


iTlng'  Knred  aa  a  meaaber  of  the 
Hoiise  Subcommittee  on  MiUtary  Opera- 
tio!  IS  under  the  able  chairmanahip  a<  my 
col  eague.  Representative  R.  Waumt 
Ra  HLMAK.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
cal  to  the  attention  of  the  House  this 
edi  orial  of  July  25,  1953.  This  editorial 
rec  >«nizes  the  able,  conscientious,  cour- 
age ous.  and  thorough  Job  done  by  Mr. 
ruhlkah  in  his  investigation  of  waste 
in  1  aHitary  procurement.  The  congratu- 
lat  ons  contained  in  the  editorial  are  cer- 
tat  ily  well  deserved  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  ae  to  see  public  recognition  of  a  job 
we  1  done. 
'  "be  editorial  follows: 

RZKRUEAir  RSPOBT  A.  ItMM.  JOB 

(By  Alexander  P.  Jones) 

V  ow  and  then  congressional  Investigation 
con  lea  up  with  conclusions  that  are  really 
coc  itnictlve. 

a  och  a  report  Is  the  one  submitted  by  the 
Hoi  ise  Subcommittee  on  Military  Operations 
of  which  Representative  R.  Waltkb  Bzebz.- 
MAir  Is  chairman. 

1  be  Rlehlman  conunlttee  has  done  a  work- 
ma  illke  Job  In  pointing  out  waste  and  mis- 
ma  lagement.  and  has  offered  12  temperate, 
well-documented  reconunendatlons  for  Im- 
proving operations. 

Ibe  thing  I  like  about  this  report  Is  that 
It  ( [eflnltely  nails  down  aspects  of  nvilitary 
pre  ;urement  and  personnel  operations  that 
cannot  help  but  lead  to  waste.  The  things 
ha^  e  been  talked  about  for  years  but  nothing 
hai  been  done. 

1  his  report  lays  a  wasteful  procedure  sys- 
teui  right  In  Secretary  Wilson's  lap  and 
ask  I,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It?" 
As  tir.  Wilson  Is  greatly  Interested  In  cut- 
tini ;  costs  and  In  good  management.  It  can 
be  aken  for  granted  that  something  wlU  be 
doce  about  it. 

1  be  summarization  of  the  report  takes  up 
five  vital  points: 

1  The  "mad  rush  of  buying  and  signing 
contracts"  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
use  up  appropriated  funds. 

2  The  "grandiose  attitude"  of  the  mUl- 
tar '  In  Its  whole  approach  to  procurement 
for  Its  needs. 

9  The  policy  of  obtaining  objectives  "re- 
gar  ness  of  costs." 

4  The  "lack  of  continuity"  In  procure- 
ment caxised  by  rotation  practices  which 
place  inexperienced  men  tn  resiwnsible  po- 
sit! )ns. 

fi  The  sprawling  organization  of  the  mili- 
tary purchasing  system,  resulting  in  confu- 
sloi  of  power  and  authority. 

V  olumee  could  be  written  on  each  of  these 
points.  In  my  estimation,  the  committee 
siftKl  out  the  chaff  and  got  down  to  brass 
tacl  s  in  Its  27- page  report. 

ly  uch  of  the  mismanagement  In  the  mili- 
tary procurement  branches  stems  from  the 
f ou  th  point — the  rotation  system  which 
put  I  inexperienced  men  in  Jobs  they  know 
not  ling  about.  The  effects  oX  this  system 
are  as  devastating  in  other  branches  of  the 
sen  ices  as  In  procurement.  A  nx%n  Just  gets 
to  lie  expert  In  one  Job  and,  for  promotion 
piu-  }06es,  he  Is  transferred  and  In  comes 
son  eone  with  not  the  foggiest  Idea  of  what 
he  I B  going  to  do.  Thus  disastrous  mistakes 
are  nuMle. 

A  aother  rapier  thrust  tn  the  report  Is  the 
graikdloee  attltvide  of  top  brass  toward  pro- 
cur  iment.  The  order  goes  out  from  the  top 
to  lo  something  quick,  regardless  of  cost. 
Th(  lordly  hand  Is  waved  and  untold  mll- 
llors  are  spent  because  ot  a  case  at  jlttera. 
I  hJ  hve  seen  this  happen  so  many  tlmea. 

I  believe  the  Rlehlman  report  will  receive 
ma;  clmum  attention  at  the  White  House  and 
In  he  Defense  Department,  because  U  la  so 
Xac  ual.  so  sensibly  conceived. 


It  to  not  a  sensational  effort  to  get  head- 


It  logically  points  the  way  to  better  mili- 
tary housekeeping,  with  the  taxpayer  the 
ultimate  winner. 

Congratulations  are  certainly  due  Mr. 
RncHLMAN  and  his  colleagues  for  a  painstak- 
ing, constructive  job. 


Serealy-ive  MillioB  Alliea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNmcnctrr 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  having  voted  unanimously  to  in- 
vestigate the  Soviet  atrocities  in  the 
Baltic  States  in  1940,  it  is  appropriate 
to  have  included  in  the  Rkcord  an  en^ 
lightening  feature  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  July  22.  1953. 

The  author,  Henry  C.  Wolfe,  has  out- 
lined from  personal  contact  and  knowl- 
edge the  unrelenting  hatred  of  the  Bal- 
tic peoples  for  the  oppressive  forces  of 
occupation  in  their  countries. 

If  we,  by  official  action,  can  stimulate 
this  hatred  for  the  bestial  conquerors  of 
the  Latvian.  Estonian,  and  Lithuanian 
nations,  and  others  counted  in  the  sat- 
ellite camp,  free  people  may  depend 
upon  the  oppressed  lo  rise  and  ally  them- 
selves with  the  forces  of  freedom. 

The  article  follows: 

SavawTi-wva  MnxioM  Azxns 
(By  Henry  C.  Wolfe) 

Late  in  July  1839,  the  little  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  located  between  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  were  tense.  In 
Tallinn,  capital  of  Estonia,  Foreign  Minister 
Karl  Selter  told  me  of  his  fear  that  war  was 
near.  War,  he  assured  me  with  deep  con- 
cern, would  mean  Invasion  by  the  Russians 
or  the  Germans  or  both. 

But  could  the  Soviets,  I  asked,  Bolsheviza 
the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  the  other  countries  Ln  the  Zwlschenland 
(In  between  land),  the  broad  belt  of  territory 
that  stretched  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
south  to  the  Dardanelles?  "It  Is  possible  to 
swallow  a  stone."  Mr.  Selter  replied,  "but 
impossible  to  digest  it.  We  would  be  the 
stones  in  the  Russian  stomach.  Neither  the 
Russians  nor  Germans  can  ever  digest  us." 

Today,  14  years  later,  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Belter's  words  is  being  borne  out  by  events 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Zwlschen- 
land populations,  counting  Estonia.  Latvia^ 
Lithuania,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Rxingary, 
Runvanla.  Bulgaria,  and  Albania,  add  up  to 
about  85  million  people.  It  Is  estimated 
that,  subtracting  Communists,  collaborators. 
and  neutralists,  there  remain  at  least  75 
million  Zwlschenland  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  Soviet  domination.  These  men  and 
women  are  potential  allies  of  the  West. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  so  high  a 
percentage  hostile  to  the  Soviet  occupation? 
How  does  it  happen  that  these  men  and 
women  of  different  nationalities  and  racial 
origins  are  united  on  this  one  question? 
The  answer  derives  partly  from  nationalism, 
partly  from  economic  motivations,  to  some 
extent  from  spiritual  ties.  Before  World  War  » 
n  the  Zwlschenland  standard  of  living  was 
higher  than  the  Soviets.  Its  cultural  level 
superlot. 
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From  ancient  walled  Tallinn  overlooking 
the  Giilf  of  Finland  southward  to  Bulgaria's 
colorful  Valley  of  Roses,  people  lived  better 
than  their  nelghlx)rs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Soviet  border.  When  you  traveled  by  rail 
from  Leningrad  to  Tallinn,  for  Instance,  you 
passed  through  two  frontier  towns  a  few 
miles  apart,  Klnglsepp  on  the  Soviet  side, 
Narva  on  the  Estonian.  Klnglsepp's  straw 
roofs,  weeds,  dusty,  unpaved  streets,  and 
barefoot  people  made  it  exhibit  A  for  a  prim- 
itive, ramshackle,  filthy  community.  In 
Narva,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  well- 
built  houses,  charming  fenced-in  gardens, 
clean  streets,  friendly,  well-dressed  men  and 
women. 

In  the  pre-World  War  n  years,  the  Zwlsch- 
enland countries,  with  the  exception  of  in- 
dustrialized Czechoslovakia,  had  only  minor, 
ineffective  Conununlst  parties.  Aside  from 
the  industrial  districts  of  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia in  Czechoslovakia  and  some  of  the  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  regions  of  south- 
western Poland,  these  nations  were  predomi- 
nantly agricultural.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  populations  were  peasant,  with  smaller 
numbers  in  the  laboring  and  merchant 
classes  and  still  fewer  in  ttie  professional 
category. 

Nationalism  was  strong  in  all  the  Zwlsch- 
enland countries  except  Rumania  and  Al- 
bania. It  was  especially  powerful  in  PoUnd, 
a  state  which  had  a  historic  record  of  fight- 
ing for  its  Independence. 

Hungary,  too.  regarded  Itself  as  a  tradi- 
tional shield  of  the  West  against  the  bar- 
baric East.  There  was,  it  Is  true,  consider- 
able Pan-Slavic  feeling  among  the  Czech 
and  Bulgarian  intellectiials,  but  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  In  the  bor- 
der belt  were  hostUe  to  communism  and 
repudiated  the  Kremlin's  efforts  to  infiltrate 
their  communities.  It  was  not  only  the 
Roman  Cathollca  of  Hungary,  Poland,  Slo- 
vakia, and  Lithuania  who  were  opposed  to 
Soviet  atheism  but  also  the  Protestants  of 
Estonia  and  Latvia  and  the  Orthodox  and 
Greek  Catholic  believers  in  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria. 

Thanks  to  actual  experience  with  armed 
communism  in  the  early  post-World  War  I 
years,  most  of  the  Zwlschenland  countries 
had  no  illusions  about  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Hun- 
gary bad  suffered  Communist  dictatorship 
under  Bela  Kun;  Poland  had  turned  back 
the  Red  army  at  the  approaches  to  Warsaw; 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  had  fought 
bloody  conflicts  with  Trotzky's  soldiers.  Bul- 
garia had  had  trouble  with  her  own  Com-> 
munist  minority,  while  Rumania  liad  a 
standing  dispute  with  the  Soviet  over  the 
ov.  nershlp  of  Uie  territory  of  Bessarabia. 

But  the  great  peasant  majority  in  the 
Zwlschenland  was  less  conscious  of  nation- 
alism or  tradition  than  of  simple  economic 
motivations.  Historically,  the  peasant  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  whatever  tils 
nationality.  Is  an  individualist.  In  the  un- 
flattering lexicon  of  the  Communists,  he  is 
a  "little  capiUlUt." 

In  every  country  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
the  peasants  have  resisted  collectivization — 
nowhere  more  bitterly  than  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself.  They  are  a  much  more  difficult 
problem  to  cope  with  than  the  merchant  and 
professional  classes.  Bankers,  teachers,  law- 
yers, and  merchants  can  be  shipped  off  to 
slave  labor  camps  without  drastically  dis- 
rupting a  Communist  economy.  But  If  the 
Soviets  uproot  too  many  peasants  and  ship 
them  off  to  the  mines  and  the  forests  of  the 
north,  a  food  shortage  ensues  that  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  entire  economic  structure. 

Unless  the  U.  S.  8.  B.  Is  to  abandon  Its 
satellites  as  a  source  of  food,  it  woxild  be 
disastrous  for  the  Kremlin  plans  to  drive  aU 
the  peasants  into  slave  labor  camps.  Tet 
to  change  peasant  nature  from  indivlduaUst 
to  collectivist.  from  "little  capitalist"  to 
laceless  mass-producer,  would  appear  to  be 


too  much  even  for  lioeoowls  idantifle  popu- 
Istlon  manipulators. 

Today  the  Zwlschenland  provides  tlia 
Kremlin  with  food,  raw  materials,  and  man- 
power. But  the  Communist  leaders  them- 
selves have  given  away  the  fact  that  they  are 
meeting  increased  resistance  there  not  only 
from  the  peasanU  but  also  the  industrial 
workers,  that  the  Kremlin  haa  failed  to  win 
mass  support.  With  the  Red  army's  com- 
munications lines  running  westward  through 
the  captive  nations,  this  antl-Sovietlsm  covild 
prove  a  terrible  menace  to  the  U.  8.  S.  &.  in 
the  event  of  war. 

The  West,  it  is  true,  could  make  a  costly 
mUtake  by  magnifying  the  importance  of  the 
current  troubles  In  the  Soviet  satelUtes. 
The  Red  army  is  still  in  control  there  and 
wishful  thinking  wUl  not  dislodge  it.  Tet 
it  would  be  a  tragic  error  for  the  West  not 
to  keep  well  In  mind  our  75  million  potential 
allies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  These  axe 
undigested  stones  In  the  Russian  stomach. 


Tlic  Trace  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NCW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29. 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  truce 
in  Korea  has  been  signed  at  last,  though 
the  outcome  of  the  war  in  that  unfor- 
tunate country  is  not  as  we  had  hoped 
it  would  be.  We  have  not  lost  the  war. 
but  neitlier  has  the  enemy  been  defeated. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  most  foolhardy  on 
our  part  to  relax  in  our  defense  measures 
in  view  of  the  outcome  and  the  well- 
known  plans  of  the  Kremlin.  The  temp- 
tation to  relax  is  great  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  this  is  no  time  for  it  if 
we  are  in  earnest  about  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  connection  with  this  event — that  is, 
the  signing  of  the  truce  in  Korea  this 
week — I  am  placing  into  the  Rkcord  two 
editorials  which  discuss  this  question 
soberly.  The  editorials  are  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  27  and 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  28.  They 
read  as  follows: 

[From   the  Njw  Tork   Herald  Tribune   of 
July  27,   1953] 
TKucx  IN  KoaxA 

The  first  feelings  stirred  by  a  signing  of 
the  truce  at  Panmunjom  must  be  those  of 
simple  relief.  The  fighting  began  more  than 
3  years  ago;  the  negotiations,  more  than  3 
and  through  all  that  time  the  heavy  shadow 
of  front-line  casualties,  of  shattered  homes 
and  hopes,  has  Iain  across  America.  The  war 
has  been  fought  out  in  the  most  harsh  ex- 
tremes of  climate,  where  mud  alternates  re- 
morselessly with  dust  and  ice;  against  an 
enemy  for  whom  barbarities  were  common- 
place, and  amid  a  civUian  popvUation  which 
has  seen  its  land  and  cities  reduced  to  desert. 
Long-drawn-out  vigils  have  placed  upon 
our  troops  and  those  of  our  allies  a  test 
almost  as  severe  as  the  blaze  of  battle;  and 
every  kind  of  emotional  state — ^hope  of  vic- 
tory, fear  of  defeat,  and  (perhaps  most  con- 
sistently) bitter  frustration — ^has  gripped 
successively  those  engaged  in  the  struggle. 
Now,  at  least,  all  that  is  over.  Quietneas 
settles  on  a  tortxired  land. 

Tet  It  Is  not  the  cessation  of  fighting  alone 
which  in  these  hours  can  give  •atisfacUon  to 


the  eoalltioii  of  free  peoples.  Hm  dedaton 
to  resist  aggression  In  Korea  was  one  at  tbosa 
baste  decisions  which  reaUy  do  change  hla« 
tory.  One  hesitates  to  imagine  what  might 
be  the  altuation  in  the  world  today  if  the 
Commimista  had  been  aUowed  to  advance 
unopposed — or  opposed  only  by  tlM  then  un- 
trained and  Ul-equipped  South  Koreans — in 
June  1950.  But  we  know  what  did  occiu'. 
and  on  that  our  thoughts  can  be  fixed  with 
profit.  In  the  wake  of  the  United  Nations 
call,  widely  disparate  people,  with  no  narrow 
self-interest  and  no  sordid  motives,  came 
together  for  the  first  time  in  history  to  with- 
stand international  banditry.  Ptom  that 
moment  dates  our  program  at  rearmament, 
as  well  as  the  tightening  of  alliances  among 
the  free  and  that  whole  vast  process  of  resist- 
ance to  communism  which  has  held  the 
menace  at  bay  to  this  present. 

In  the  3  fateful  years  since  the  outbreak 
In  Korea,  no  further  territories  and  no  addi- 
tional peoples  have  been  subjected  to  a 
regime  of  slavery.  The  most  seriously  threat- 
ened points  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
Communist  sphere  have  held  fast.  Within 
this  sphere,  a  spirit  of  resistance  has  mount- 
ed, and  unexpected  Impulses  of  caution  and 
flexibility  seem  to  have  found  expression  in 
the  Kremlin  itself.  Tb  trace  out  cause  and 
effect  Is  perhaps  impossible,  but  Korea  can 
rightly  be  seen  as  the  focus  of  worldwide 
tensions  dtu^ng  this  period — the  point  at 
which  the  expansive  energies  of  the  Com- 
munist system  were  matched  by  the  energies 
of  freemen  Joined  for  defense,  were  blunted 
and  subdued  and  brought  into  a  saving  equi- 
librium. While  the  battleline  held  in  Korea. 
the  precarioiu  line  In  far-off  Berlin  held,  too; 
and  Indochina  did  not  go  under.  Thus  the 
whole  world  can  be  said  to  have  been  stabi- 
lized by  the  sacrifices  of  men  along  the  400- 
mlle  front  of  a  remote  peninsula. 

The  signing  of  the  truce  inevitably  brings 
a  new  period  of  testing  for  the  countries  that 
have  fought  together  under  the  United  Na- 
tions flag.  The  temptation  to  relax,  to  go 
their  separate  ways  both  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  will  be  great;  it  would  certainly 
be  disastrous  if  succimibied  to.  Moreover,  tba 
explicit  long-range  objective  of  the  war— 
the  unification  of  an  Independent  Korei^— 
remains  to  be  achieved.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  remedy  this  at  the  political  confer- 
ence to  follow  the  truce;  yet  we  should  be 
realists  enough  to  know  that  the  best  hope 
for  unification  lies — as  It  does  for  Ger- 
many— in  a  settlement  brought  about  by  th* 
restoration  of  balance  at  the  highest  level, 
the  relaxation  of  tensions,  and  the  rettim 
of  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  adjustment  in 
the  world.  Thst  cannot  be  attained  without 
continuous  efforts  to  build  and  n\aintain  the 
free  world's  strength.  Meanwhile,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  breach  of  the  truce  is  not  to  be 
lightly  Ignored.  Thus  it  is  with  relief,  with 
satisfaction,  with  determination  also,  that 
the  truce  signing  is  greeted.  Not  least  it  Is 
greeted  with  pride  in  the  men  of  many  na- 
tions, living  and  dead,  who  have  borne  so 
much  in  a  high  cause. 

»:j 

[From  tlte  New  ToTk  Times  of  July  28,  19531 
No  TtMX  TO  RxLax 

Tlie  blazing  battlefront  that  for  more  than 
3  years  swayed  back  and  forth  across  Korea 
in  a  holocaust  of  death  and  destruction 
has  now  been  replaced  by  an  armistice  line; 
the  guns  stand  mute;  the  free  world  offers 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  that  the  slaughter 
Is  ended.  But  there  are  none  of  the  soul- 
stirring  and  spontaneoiis  outbursts  of  Joy 
that  greeted  the  first  Armistice  Day  35  years 
ago  and  that  marked  V-E  and  V-J  Days  ia 
1945. 

This  Is  so,  not  merely  because  this  was  a 
smaUer  war  In  a  strange  and  distant  land. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  for  general  satis- 
faction that  the  aggressor  has  been  thrown 
back  and  that  the  prindide  of  ooUeetlve  ae- 
curtty  under  the  United  Nations  has  beea 
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futura.    But  iter*  te  •!«>  » 

tlkftt  tiM  araalstlo*  U  aUU  pn- 
>  only  OB«  battlailrid  in  • 

Tltfwld*  ■tnigsl*.  and  tli**  tb*  problems 
ot  Mt>Mfr*"~g  and  miit^^'n«"t  *  lasUnf 
PMC*  aHM*  itUl  b*  solved. 

This  aolMr  and  cautioos  mood  la  not  only 
ptopar  Older  ttia  clrcumataacea;  It  ia  In 
Itself  a  eontributlon  toward  ultimate  peace, 
ror  it  sboQld  keep  the  free  nations  trom 
tailing  Into  tbe  same  blunders  tbey  com- 
mitted after  1918  and  1945.  wben.  bavlng 
won  a  war.  tbey  feU  apart,  dismantled  tbelr 
dtfi^t—  and.  by  so  doing,  encouraged  new 
aggresakm  tbat  wrsckad  tbe  peace.  Today 
«•  know  tbmt  lltUe  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  tbe  pledges  and  paper  guaranties  of  tbe 
cynical  Communist  aggreesors,  tbat  tbe  only 
way  to  cbeck  tbdr  aggressive  power  a  .<t  give 
TaUdlty  to  totWTMitlonal  law  la  to  stx^  ji^tben 
tbe  power  of  tbe  free  world  so  as  to  make 
new  aggression  too  perilous  to  be  risked,  and 
tbat  sncb  power  can  be  created  only  if  tbe 
tree  n^twiM  continue  to  build  up  tbdr  de- 
fenses In  mutual  aid  and  growing  unity. 

POrtunately.  tbts  realisation  to  especially 
acute  in  tbe  United  Statea.  Tbcre  are  al- 
ready speeulatioas  aa  to  bow  mucb  tbe  end 
at  tbe  Korean  war  may  save  ua.  and  sucb 
a  savb^  sbould  not  be  despised:  but  it  to 
gratlf ylag  tbat  all  reaponslbto  spokssmen  In 
Wssblngton,  from  Presldsnt  Sisenbower  to 
tbe  great  aoajorlty  of  Congressmen,  take 
tun  account  of  tbe  realities  and  voice  warn- 
ings against  any  relaxation  or  any  letdown 
In  tbe  ^^o*^nw■atl/«>  end  maintenance  of  our 


We  toeUeve  tbat  tbe  Nation  as  a  wbole  to 
ol  tbs  same  opinion.  Tbere  to  no  irresist- 
ible cry  tbto  time  to  bring  tbe  boys  boms, 
am  tbcre  was  in  1946.  and  tbougb  tbe  men 
wbo  fought  tbe  war  bave  every  rlgbt  to  be 
leUeved.  tbcre  to  general  agreement  tbat  tbey 
must  be  replaced  by  otbers.  and  tbat  ws 
■bell  stay  for  a  long  tlms.  not  only  in  Korea, 
but  also  in  all  our  otbsr  farflung  defense 
posts  until  peace  to  sssiired. 


Fatdna,  a  DefiailioB  mi  aa  Aaaljtis,  by 
Iha  lihnry  of  Omgnu  for  Hob.  Qf4» 
Doyle,  of  Cafif oraia,  Hcaibcr  of  the 
Ho«M   Ua-AMrieaa  Admlioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

«r 

HON.  aYDE  DOTLE 

orcsuTouns 

V  IBB  BOUSX  OF  BXPBXBXirrAXIVXa 

Thurtdav,  JmIv  16, 1953 

Ifr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  many 
times  I  have  been  asked  to  describe  or 
define  a  Pascist.  I,  some  time  ago,  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  give  me  their 
definition  and  analysis  of  "fascism." 
And  as  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  of  which  I  am  again  a 
ynmrnnhmr  this  my  foiirth  term  in  the 
Bouse,  is  charted  with  the  responsibility 
under  Pubile  Law  601,  79fch  Congreaa. 
with  Inyestlgmttoiia  a<  "(i)  the  extent. 
charactCT  and  objects  of  un-American 
propacMida  aetfrlties  in  the  United 
States.  (11)  tbe  difToslon  within  the 
United  Statea  of  subversive  and  un- 
American  propaganda  tbat  is  instigated 
from  fordCB  countries  or  of  a  domestic 
origin  and  attaeka  the  pctedidc  o<  the 
form  of  government  aa  guaranteed  by 


CtanstitiitlOB.  and  Oii>  all  other 
questions  in  relation  thereto  that  would 
a  d  Oongress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
le  slslation."  it  is  therefore  pertinent  and 
material  for  said  committee  to  investi- 
g  kte  and  report  to  Congress  the  extent. 
el  uuracter.  and  objects  of  any  subversive 
a  un-American  activities  in  the  United 
8  ates.  Is  a  FuadMt  subversive  or  nn- 
Anerican? 

May  I  make  it  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
au  a  member  of  the  House  Un-American 
A:tiviUes  Committee.  I  consider  it  my 
duty  and  responsibility  to  Investigate 
siibversive  and  un-American  propa- 
ganda and  activities  wherever  they  are 
dangerously  infiltrating  or  active.  Is 
it  seism  one  of  those  areas?  In  this  con- 
n  >ction,  I  call  your  attention  to  rule  10 
o:  the  recent  Rules  of  Procedure  relating 
U  appearances  of  witnesses  and  their 
a  tomeys  before  tbe  House  Un-Ameri- 
cin  Activities  Committee,  as  unanl- 
m  ously  adopted  by  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
et\n  Activities  Committee  and  as  pub- 
11  bed  July  15.  1953. 

In  submitting  this  rule  10  to  the  full 
committee,  you  will  note  that  subdivision 

of  said  rule  10  Includes  the  term 
"fascist."  Herewith  follows  the  full  text 
o  said  rule  10.  of  which  rule  I  was 
p  ivileged  to  be  the  author: 

]  ticRTB  or  PanoMS  ArrwcrwD  bt  a  Hsasiho 


A.  Wbcre  practicable,  any  person  named 
li  public  bearing  before  tbe  committee  or 
ai  ty  subcommittee  as  subversive.  Fascist, 
O  unmunlst.  or  aflUiated  wltb  one  or  more 
BX  brersive-front  arganlzations,  wbo  bas  not 
bi  en  previously  so  named,  sball  wltbin  a 
R  isonable  time  tbereafter,  be  notified  by 
n  Klstered  letter,  to  tbe  address  last  known  to 
tl  e  eonuBlttee.  of  sucb  fact,  ^twHlf^^r»^ — 

(1)  A  statement  tbat  be  baa  been  so 
niimed. 

(9)  Tbe  date  and  place  of  said  hearing, 

(S)  Tbe  name  of  tbe  person  who  so  testl- 


(4)  The  name  of  tbe  subversive.  Fascist, 
C*  immiinist.  or  front  organization  wltb  wblcb 
b( '  bas  been  identified,  and 

(6)  A  oopy  of  tbe  printed  Rnles  of  Pro- 
oetfnre  ot  tbe  Committee. 

B.  Any  person,  so  notified,  wbo  bcHeves 
it  at  bto  character  or  reputation  baa  been 
ac  versely  affected  or  to  whom  has  been  im- 
pi  ted  sabverslre  activity,  may  within  19  days 
mi  (er  receipt  ot  laid  notice — 

(1)  Oommonlcate  wltb  tbe  eounsel  of  tbe 
ecmmittee,  and/or 

(3)  Request  to  appear  at  hto  own  expense 
fB  person  before  tbe  committee  or  any  sub- 
CG  mmlttee  thereof  In  public  session  and  give 
te  itlmony,  in  denial  or  animation,  relevant 
to  tbe  subject  ot  tbe  imvestl- 

tceUfytng  nndor  tbe  pro- 
is  ef  B  (a)  above  sball  be  aeeorded  tbe 
prtnlecM  as  any  other  witness  appear- 
ing; before  tbe  committee,  and  may  be  qnes- 
tl4  ned  concerning  any  matter  relevant  and 
germane  to  the  subject  ot  tbe  Investigation. 

Another  reason  I  asked  the  eoopera- 
tli  tn  of  our  great  library  of  Congress  In 
tlie  matter  of  defining  and  analysing 
fsKism,  Is  because  I  felt  sure  it  was 
la  iperatively  Important  that  all  Members 
ol  CongresB.  and  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
an  citizen,  have  their  attention  again 
aiid  now  specifically  called  to  the  fact 
tl  at  It  is  of  utmost  Importance  that  all 
P(ktriotic  American  eltlcens  keep  their 
eg  es  and  eara  wide  opox  to  Usten  doeely 
aid  learn  promptty.  And  alao.  to  be 
vigilant    and    vlgoroiu    to    ascertain 


whether  or  not  in  activities  or  iMropa- 
ganda.  other  than  Just  in  communism, 
there  is  not  also  other  facets  of  subver- 
sive activity  and  propaganda  which  also 
lead,  as  tbe  Communist  conspiracy  does, 
to  an  un-American  totalitarianism  which 
includes,  if  needs  be.  a  destruction  of  our 
constitutional  liberties  and  freedoms 
and  rights  by  use  of  force  and  violence, 
or  by  any  unconstitutional  means  or 
method  which  might  be  found  necessary 
in  the  Judgment  of  conspirators  against 
all  freedom-loving  and  freedom-pos- 
sessing peoples. 


Tbb  Limubt  or  Coif  caxsa. 
T  JBiwi  irtvm  RcraaBMCB  Saavics, 

JtUy  2S.  19S3. 
Hon.  Cltdb  Doti,z: 

The  attached  infornuitlon  to  forwarded  la 
teeponae  to  the  inquiry  from  you. 
.    Bespectfully. 

W.    C.    OiLBBST, 

AMtisiant  Director,  Legtalativt  Ref- 
CTfuce  Service. 

• 
PAScxnc,  A  DcmfTnoN  and  aw  Awaltbib 

<By  Bdward  H.  MaoConomy.  Oovemmcnt 
Division) 

Bar  LN ITIOW 

Fascism  in  the  broad  sense  simttltaneoosly 
a  phlloeophy  and  a  way  of  life  whieb  re- 
quires tbat  Its  followers  serve  the  State  vrlth 
an  unwavering  faith  and  an  unquestioning 
obedience.  It  makes  fanatlctom  a  virtue  and 
weaves  ideological  concepts  about  tbe  doc- 
trines of  race  supremacy,  the  leadership 
principle,  rule  by  an  elite  class,  government 
under  a  single  political  party,  the  acquisition 
of  living  space,  a  totalitarian  state,  and  tbe 
use  at  force  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
p(41cy.  Tbe  roots  of  modem  fasctom,  espe- 
cially tbe  German,  and  to  a  less  degree  tbe 
Italian,  may  be  traced  to  19th  century 
thought.  However,  tt  to  economically  a  con- 
temporary manifestation  of  mercantilism; 
politically  an  apologia  for  world  conquest; 
and  spiritually  a  quasi -religious  euK  wltb 
special  symbols  and  rituals. 

In  a  narrow  sense  fascism  to  tbe  term  used 
to  describe  tbe  operation  of  the  political. 
economic,  and  social  Institatlons  of  tbe  Fas- 
cist state.  Tbat  state  moblllBes  all  physleal. 
social,  and  spiritual  resources  and  activities, 
eompreeslng  them  Into  a  regimented  whole. 
Primary  emphasto  to  placed  on  power.* 

A  Pasctot,  of  coxn^e,  to  one  wbo  subscribes 
to  thto  philosophy  and  creed  of  fascism. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  com- 
munism and  fascism  which  Illustrate  tbelr 
subversive  character  and  which  explain  in 
part  how  the  ITasl-Sovlet  Pact  of  August  1939 
could  be  reached.    These  similarities  follow: 

1.  The  wiping  out  of  all  Independent  tradw 
unionism  wHh  tbe  result  that  those  trade 
unions  which  are  permitted  oist  only  un- 
der the  tolerance  of  tbe  totalitarian  state,  to 
serve  as  its  servile  adjuncts. 

3.  Tbe  elimination  of  political  parties  ex- 
cept tbe  ruling  Nazi,  Fascist,  or  Communist 
party. 

S.  The  subordination  of  an  eoooomle  and 
social  life  to  tbe  strict  control  of  tbs  ruling, 
stngle-party  biaeaucracy. 

4.  Tbe  Buppi'teslon  of  individual  initiative, 
tbe  liqnidatlop  at  tbe  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  tbe  nstlonaltBatlon  ot  private 
prc^?erty. 

5.  The  abolition  of  tbe  tight  to  hreedom  of 
speech,  iiress.  assembly,  and  religious 
worship. 

8.  The  reduction  of  wages  and  IMng 
standards  to  submtnlmum  leveto. 


*  V.  S.  Ltforsry  ef  Congress.  Legtolatlre  Ref- 
erence Service:  Faselsm  tn  Action.  Wssh- 
Ington.  V.  8.  Goverament  Printing  OtBce, 
1947,  page  1. 
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T  The  use  of  slave  labor  on  a  vast  sesle. 
through  tbe  establtobment  at  huge  concen- 
tration camps. 

8.  Tbe  aboUtlon  of  the  right  t*  trial  by 
jury,  habeas  corpus,  tbe  right  to  Independent 
delex^e  counsel,  and  the  Innocence  of  the 
defendant  until  proved  guilty. 

0.  The  glorification  of  a  single  leader  or 
fuehrer  or  duce,  wbo  to  all-powerful  and  sub- 
ject neither  to  crltlclam  nor  removal  througb 
the  ballot. 

la  Tbe  utiliaation  of  a  special  form  of 
social  demagogy  for  tbe  elimination  of  all 
opposition  and  for  the  concentration  of 
power  Into  the  hands  of  the  ruling  dictator- 
Bhlp,  as  for  examine  incitement  of  race 
against  race,  religion  against  religion,  and 
class  against  disss. 

11.  Tbe  subordination  of  all  economic  and 
social  life  and  the  evsryday  needs  of  the 
population  to  the  requirements  of  an  ex- 
panding military  machine  seeking  world 
conquest. 

13.  Tbe  establishment  of  a  system  of 
-nationwide  espionage  to  whlcb  the  entire 
popxilation  to  subject. 

13.  Tbe  severance  of  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  contact  between  t&e  people  of  the 
totalitarian  state  and  those  of  other  coun- 
triea.  through  a  rigorous  press  and  radio 
censorship,  travel  restrictions,  etc. 

14.  Open  dtoregard  for  the  rights  of  small 
nations  and  tbe  sanctity  of  treaties. 

16.  The  maintenance  and  encouragement 
of  fifth  columns  abroad  among  nations  wltb 
whom  the  totalitarian  stats  has  treaty 
relations. 

15.  The  reduction  of  parliamentary  bodies 
to  a  rubberstamp  statxu  automatically  ap- 
proving aU  decisions  of  tbe  one -party  dic- 
tatorship and  tbe  omnipotent  leadier.* 

OBSBOr  AWB  ULmCATK  SZTKHT  OT  VASCBM 

Fascism  as  a  system  of  government  orlg- 
InaHy  was  an  airtborltarlan  Italian  move- 
ment begun  by  Benito  MUssoIini  in  March 
1919.  It  came  to  power  in  Italy  In  October 
19n.  Later,  fasctom  became  the  general 
name  for  similar  movements  in  other  coun- 
tries, among  which  German  national  social- 
ism became  the  most  prominent  example. 
By  1938,  Fasctot  principles  had  become  ac- 
cepted to  a  varying  degree  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland.  Rumania, 
Bulgaria.  Greece,  and  Japan  as  well  ss  In 
Germany  and  Italy.  By  1940.  fasc^m  could 
be  regarded  as  a  form  of  organization  for 
society  and  as  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
had  its  adherenta  In  practically  every  coun- 
try of  the  eartb. 


The  term  fasctom  to  derived  from  the  Latin 
•fasces" — bundles,  clusters,  or  groups — de- 
noting In  ancient  Rome  a  bundle  of  rods 
with  an  axe  borne  before  Roman  magistrates 
as  a  symbol  of  axitborlty. 

FOUnCAL  TKXOBT  Or  FASCISIC 

In  its  beglnninga.  fascism  was  not  a  doc- 
trine and  it  bad  no  clearly  elaborated  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  tecbnlque  for  gaining  and 
retaining  power  by  violence.  With  great 
Bezlbaity  tt  subordinated  all  qucstloos  of 
progrsan  to  tbto  one  aim.  ICnseoUni^  for- 
mula was  the  following :  "Our  program  to  sim- 
ple: We  wish  to  govern  Italy.  They  ask  us 
tot  programa,  but  tbere  are  already  too  many. 
It  to  not  programa  that  are  wanting  for 
the  salvation  of  Italy,  but  men  and  will 
power."  DesplU  lU  flexlbtli^.  however. 
f aseisBa  was  dominated  from  tbs  very  begin- 
nlag  by  a  dsftaite  attitude  of  mind  wblcb 
exalted  flgfat&ng  spirit.  mUitary  dtodpUne, 
rutbleasBess.  and  action.  At  tbe  sam 
It  rejected  contemptuausly  aU  ethical 
tives  aa  weakening  tbe  reeolutencss  oC  wlU. 


K:  Sinking  sfanlfantles  of 
Baalsm,  fascism,  and  eotamwntom.  Ooweaae- 
■lOHAs.  RacoK»  (WacMngton),  vol.  99,  pt.  SL 
Apr.  >-Jane  12.  1947:  AaWB. 
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tlrae  to  power  pontics  In  one  of  Ms 
most  naked  forms.  AU  tbsoretical  consider- 
ations are  subeervlsnt  to  what  to  regarded 
as  the  "inexorable  dynamics"  at  tbe  facta  of 
a  particular  situation.  Ultimately,  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  ever-changing  deci- 
sions of  the  leader — decisions  which  cannot 
be  discussed,  but  must  be  blindly  obeyed  and 
Inunedlately  executed. 

The  idea  of  tbe  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
state  to  the  very  kernel  of  Pasctot  social  and 
political  theory.  In  many  ways,  fascism  can 
be  regarded  as  an  exaggerated  and  even  abso- 
lutized nationalism  which  entirely  obliterates 
both  indivldualtom  and  humanity.  The  na- 
tion becomes  the  supreme  arbiter.  Its  serv- 
ice the  one  supreme  duty.  Only  actions, 
thoughts,  and  sentiments  which  help  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  nation  can  be  called 
good. 

Fasctom  regards  itself  as  a  rejection,  a  com- 
plete and  uncompromising  dentol,  of  the 
principles  of  liberalism  and  democracy  as 
laid  down  in  tbe  English,  American,  and 
French  Revolutions  of  tbe  17th  and  18tb 
oentxirles.  It  to  a  return  to  an  autboritarton 
order  based  upon  tbe  subordination  of  the 
individual  and  the  inequality  of  caste  and 
rank.  Tbe  liberty  of  tbe  individual  to  denied 
In  favor  oi  the  state,  the  inequality  of  men 
to  proclaimed  as  inunutable  and  bensficlaL 
Tbe  achievements  which  liberalism  bad  se- 
cured beginning  with  tbe  Engltob  revolu- 
tions of  tbe  17th  centiiry  were  not  only  aban- 
doned, but  atoo  bave  been  derided  and  com- 
bated as  well.  From  its  beginnings  fas- 
cism has  acted  as  tbe  imi^acable  enemy  of 
democracy  and  of  tbe  rights  of  man.  Its 
society  to  to  be  built  stxictly  upon  a  hier- 
archical order.  Tbe  rulers  of  tbe  state  are 
not  to  be  elected  by,  nor  are  they  to  be  re- 
sponsible, to  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
the  peofrie  are  responsible  to  tbe  leaders 
whose  appointment  depends  only  upon  those 
above  them.  Military  discipline  and  blind 
obedience  permeate  the  whole  of  civilian  life. 
One  of  tbe  chief  slogans  of  Italian  fascism 
was  "credere,  obbedlre,  combattere"  (to  bave 
faith,  to  obey,  to  fight),  and  another  was 
"Mussolini  ha  sempre  n^^ione"  (Mussolini  to 
always  right). 

"s  eowrucT 


■BMogifCy 

Though  at  the  outset  fasctom  was  essen- 
tlaUy  a  national  movement  In  Italy,  It  rap- 
idly became  International  In  scope.  Though 
it  fouiMl  a  mucb  better  son  for  its  growth  In 
tbe  cultural  and  social  traditions  of  certain 
nations,  fascism  represented  a  general  atti- 
tude which  came  to  be  found  everywhere. 
Its  rtoc  was  facilitated  by  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  life  In  the  age  of  masses  and  ma- 
chines, and  by  a  feeling  of  dlsinTisionment 
and  cynlctom  in  the  postwar  generation  after 
1918.  Democracy,  which  has  grown  up  In  tbe 
last  SOO  years,  vrlth  Its  emphasto  upon  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  Individual  deci- 
sions, in  operation  to  the  most  difficult  sys- 
tem of  society  yet  devised,  requiring  a  defi- 
nite human  maturity.  Fasctom  in  many  ways 
to  an  escape  from  tbto  difficulty  into  tbe  irre- 
sponslbinty  of  following  a  leader  who  de- 
prives the  masses  of  their  liberty  and  matu- 
rity but  promises  them  social  security  and 
economic  progress,  nuclsm,  however,  was 
In  such  complete  opposition  to  the  trends  of 
tbe  18th  and  19tb  centuries  that  its  emer- 
gence found  democracy  completely  unpre- 
pared for  the  heavy  and  dectoive  blows  which 
so  implaeable  an  enemy  Intended  te  deal  it 
througb  propaganda,  terror,  and  war. 

Faeclsm.  wblcb  la  tbe  igaO's  seemed  con- 
fined te  Italy,  became  a  world-wide  move- 
ment in  the  19ars.  partieniarly  after  Ger- 
many Joined  tbe  ranks  ot  tbe  fascist  powers. 
It  not  only  put  democracy  on  the  deffenstve, 
but  also  placed  It  In  novtat  dBBger.  BCusso- 
)ipt  oould  say  in  1934.  "Since  1929  fascism 
has  become  not  merely  an  Italbm  phe- 
nomenon, but  a  world  plMnoenesMSi.''  Ma- 
Atom's  streagtt  en  the  tatareatlCDal 
by  tbe 


of  tn*  llMi.tliig  nweM  powefs.  Item  19ae  ob, 
Germany  and  Italy  entered  into  a  number  ol 
poUtleal,   cultural,   economic,   and   mUltary 

agreements.  In  1937  tbto  "axto"  was  extend- 
ed to  tnctude  Japan. 

TRB  CBOWZNC  FKXPOiniESAlfCB  OT  CaOCSir 


After  1938,  the  German  form  of  fascism, 
known  as  national  socialism,  became  so  pre- 
dominant that  It  Impressed  Its  peculiar 
character  upon  all  other — even  upon  the 
older — form  of  fasctom.  An  example  of  this 
German  predominance  to  the  acceptance  of 
antl-Semfttom  by  Italian  and  even  Japanese 
fascism.  Japan  has  almost  no  Jews  and 
practically  speaking,  has  never  bad  any 
Jcvrtsh  problem.  The  number  of  Jews  In 
Italy  was  very  small.  Tbey  bad  been  com- 
pletely assimilated  into  tbe  national  life, 
bad  participated  prominently  in  aU  Italian 
national  movements  and  wars,  and  from 
the  beginning  some  bcwl  belonged  to  tbe 
Fascist  Party  and  had  been  for  years  in  Mub- 
Bolini's  inner  circle.  OfUdal  fascist  sources 
bad  repeatedly  declared  anti-aemitiam  an 
absurdity.  In  1938,  however,  Italian  fascism, 
suddenly  accepted  tbe  German  racial  theory. 

TRB  SBOBT-UVKD  ruBCMf-CMSMmnar 


Germany's  agreement  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia In  Aiigust  1939  forced  a  complete  re- 
orientation In  F^sctet  propaganda.  Until 
then,  fascism  had  always  Insisted  that  its 
arch  enemy  was  communism.  National  so- 
cialism especially  bad  reserved  its  most  vio- 
lent diatribes  for  "Jewtoh  conununtom."  of 
which  Moscow  was  regarded  as  the  seat  and 
center.  After  the  Soviet-German  agreen^nt 
of  1939,  however,  propaganda  against  com- 
munism ceased  entirely.  National  social- 
ism and  fascism  laid  a  new  emphasto  on  their 
own  proletarian  and  revolutionary  character 
which  explained  and  made  possible  its  under- 
standing with  communism.  Attacks  on 
communism  were  replaced  by  even  more 
vitriolic  attacks  on  capitalism  and  democ- 
racy. 

Thus  fascism  at  one  moment  had  been  able 
to  present  Itself  tn  a  given  situation  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  social  order  against  social 
revolirtion.  against  Marxism  and  the  prole- 
tartot,  and  a  very  short  time  later.  In  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  eould  become  ttie  propa- 
gandist and  speertaead  of  a  proletarian  world 
revolutloa  against  conservatism  and  isoailli, 
against  tbe  middle  dasaes  and  eapltallsnt. 


xn£  BOIOr-BXXLIir-TOKTO  AZZB 

On  September  27.  1940,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  concluded  a  formal  fasctot  alUi« 
ance  in  Berlin  with  tbe  intention  of  Impoa- 
Ing  what  tbe  Pasctots  called  "the  new  order" 
of  authoritarian  rule  and  ineqxiallty  of  peo- 
ples upon  Kurope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The 
Passtot  governments  tried  to  prepare  the 
democracies  for  easy  conquest  by  under- 
mining tbelr  understanding  of  tbe  situation 
and  by  breaking  cv  softening  their  will  to 
timely  acticui.  The  most  refined  technique 
of  propaganda  was  coupled  with  a  strategy 
of  terror  to  produce  tbe  desired  disintegra- 
tion of  the  democracies.  In  the  long  ran. 
however,  fascism's  plans  for  world  domina- 
tiOB  miscarried  and  the  second  World  War 
ended  in  tM&  with  tbe  compiete  defeat  of 
tbe  RMctat  great  pows 


rsL  snrocTuas  umuu  rascrsif 
Tbe  actual  governmental  structure  wblcb 
evolved  from  the  poUtical  theory  of  fascism 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  describing  tbat 
which  dcvel^Md  over  tbe  years  in  Italy  from 
1922  wben  Mussottoi  came  to  power. 

Wltbla  the  Fasciat  state  existed  a  ^stem 
of  dual  govcmoMBt  with  two  dtotinct  bier- 
afcTitee  One  was  tbat  o<  tbe  government 
oOdals,  IncUuteig  caMaet  mlntoters,  pre- 
fecte  of  provlnses.  podeeta  ol  munlrlpalltleB. 
also  tbs  Jwdlclary  and  tbe  ropak  army.  Tbe 
other  blarareby  was  tbat  eC  tbe  IbMlat  Par^ 
with  Its  Faactet  Grand  OowndU 
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provloelal  and  toad 

_. trlbuiua  tor  po- 

lltma  cxtmM  and  tiM  FMdst  mllltlA  (BliMsk- 
stUrtB). 

MuHOllnl  dominated  both  btennhlaa. 
•ItlMr  ••  BMmI  of  OovcnuiMnt  or  am  Doo*. 
Tba  moct  powerful  of  tbe  two  hl«rarctile«. 
espeelallj  during  th«  r«glm«'a  flnt  deoMfta. 
wM  tlM  VMclst.  With  tba  aboUtkm  of  «ae> 
tlons  and  appointment  of  all  ofllrtala  directly 
by  tbe  goTenunent,  including  membera  of 
FarllAment.  no  vestige  of  repceeentatiTe  gor- 
emment  remained. 

nn  oomnmAinm  oa  etnu)  vtats 

Tbe  ooiporatlTe  or  guild  state  created  by 
teectom  csUbUahed  tbe  state's  supremacy 
over  tbe  economic  and  social  groups  In  tbe 
nation.  AJtbougb  state  ownarvtalp  of  all  real 
property  and  means  of  production  was  not  a 
part  at  tbe  program,  wblcb  favored  to  some 
extent  an  alliance  wltb  private  enterprlae  to 
foster  tbe  caf^tallst  order,  yet  tbe  state  re- 
served tbe  rigtkt  to  Intervene  whenever  tt 
decided  private  Initiative  was  proving  In- 
capable, or  when  political  Interests  were  at 
stake. 

The  baste  labor  constitution  of  tbe  cor- 
porative state  provided  for  joint  aasocUttons 
of  both  capital  and  workers,  envisioning  an 
autonomous  economic  system  under  stata 
leaderthlp.  tbe  state  intervening  only  when 
necessary.  Tbe  ministry  of  corporations  and 
the  national  council  of  corporations  were  the 
pinnacle  of  a  hierarchy  which  controlled  the 
higher  associations,  confederations,  and  fed- 
•raUons,  the  latter  bodies  In  turn  controlling 
similar  inferior  groupings.  The  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  corporations  at  all  levels — 
national,  provincial,  and  local — were  not 
elected  either  by  employers  or  employees, 
but  appointed  to  their  posts  by  the  ministry 
of  corporations — that  is,  by  the  government. 
Obviously,  these  corporations  were  In  no 
sense  representative  bodies,  but  instead.  In- 
strximents  by  whteh  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ment controlled  the  country's  entire  eco- 
nomic life.  Labor,  held  under  strict  con- 
trol, was  denied  the  right  to  strike  for  higher 
wages  or  improved  working  conditions.  Dis- 
putes between  employers  and  workers  had 
to  be  submltt^  to  arbitration  groups,  with 
final  resort  to  the  state's  labor  court. 

raacisT  rAsrr  eiauciuaa 
The  party  structure  corresponded  to  the 
•eoiu>mlc  structure.  The  fascist  Grand 
Council,  a  political  body  appointed  by  Mus- 
•olinl.  was  consvUted  In  all  Important  mat- 
ters of  state.  It  even  enjoyed  the  right  of 
deciding  on  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
An  ex  officio  member  was  the  party's  secre- 
tary general,  also  appointed  by  Mxissollnl. 
He  controlled  the  fascist  organisation  at  all 
levels.  Much  energy  was  devoted  to  propa- 
gandizing party  principles  In  all  social 
groups.  Organlaatlons  were  established  to 
Indoctrinate  students  from  the  elementary 
through  the  university  levels.  The  profes- 
sions were  open  only  to  those  who  registered 
to  special  guilds  and  took  the  Fascist  oath. 
A  special  oath  of  allegiance  to  fascism  was 
required  of  university  professors. 

KBtK;ATio>r  vtamm,  raacisic 

This  absolute  devotion  and  allegiance  to 
the  Nation — ^not  to  a  nation  guided  and  gov- 
emed  by  ethical  rules  of  divine  or  rational 
origin,  but  to  one  which  Is  an  end  in  itself 
and  which  is  entirely  identified  with  the 
Fascist  Party  and  its  leader — was  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  all  education  under  fascism. 
This  education  was  not  confined  to  the 
scho<^  alone,  nor  to  the  youth  organizations 
of  the  Fascist  Party.  Like  communism  In 
Soviet  Russia,  it  determined  everything 
printed  in  the  press  and  in  periodicals,  heard 
over  the  radio,  presented  on  the  screen  or 
stage,  so  that  ulttaistoly  It  odored  every 
thought  and  every  sentiment  of  the  people. 
This  kind  of  Indoctrination  is  vary  effective 
iMoauM  BO  other  information,  no  critical  at- 
tttiida,  no  independent  inquiry  la  ever  al- 


tb*  people.  Sndi 
ooAtrol  leads  In  addition  to  a  complete  da- 
ste  Bctkm  of  all  free  cultural  and  Intalleetual 
in^Kchange  with  other  nations. 

oowcLunows  saosamwo  fascisic 

1  conclusion,  fascism  means  the  seizure 
ank  absolute  control  of  the  entire  life  of  the. 
sUte — economic,  social,  political,  and  cul- 
tui  al — by  a  small  group.  Freedom  of  speech. 
frsMlom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  worship, 
frc  Bdom  of  public  assembly,  all  are  ruthlessly 
suj  ipressed.  Unquestioning  otwdience  to  the 
Is  demanded  of  all  people  in  the  Na- 
tlod.    The  least  wavering  means  Imprlaon- 

at  or  death.  Retribution  may  be  inflicted 
upbn  the  person's  entire  family.  A  Fascist 
retime  is  necessarily  mUltartstic,  national- 
ist c,  dlctatortal.  and  intolerant  of  oppoel- 
tlo  1.  Its  ordinary  Inntruments  of  policy  are 
su^oalon,  terror,  war.  deceit,  and  f««e. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 


HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  KXW  TOOC 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVXS 

Fridaif,  Jviy  24, 1953 

%Si.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly 
inerestiog  diacusskm  of  the  present 
sti  ite  of  our  air  def  enae  Is  ocmtalned  in  a 
se;  les  of  three  articles  published  recently 


In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The 
author  of  these  articles  is  Walter  Millls. 
They  appeEU'cd  in  the  issues  of  July  IS. 
15.  and  17. 1953.  under  the  general  head- 
ing "Arms  and  Men." 

Since  the  question  of  defending  the 
continental  United  States  against  air  at- 
tack has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  contro- 
versy in  recent  months.  I  feel  it  is  of 
great  value  at  this  time  to  familiariae 
ourselves  with  the  organization  en- 
trusted with  this  phase  of  our  defense, 
how  it  works,  and  how  good  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcs  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  am  inserting 
this  series  of  three  articles  dealing  with 
this  subject     They  read  as  follows: 

AkMS  AMD  MkW 

(By  Walter  MUlls) 
UM  DKmrsK:  z 

(Since  so  much  controversy  and  alarm 
have  been  spread  in  recent  months  over  the 
question  of  defending  the  continental  United 
State  against  nuclear  attack,  since  we  have 
been  torn  between  the  cool  conclusions  of  the 
Kelly  report  and  rumored  scientific  findings 
that  it  would  take  from  $30  bUlion  to  8100 
billion  to  make  us  secure,  it  seemed  a  rea- 
sonable course  to  this  writer  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  tc  find  out  and  report  (with- 
in securi^  limits)  Just  what  the  present 
state  of  o\ir  air  defense  may  be.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  embodying  the 
resiilts.)  , 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  air  defease 
of  the  United  States,  which  means  for  the 
protection  of  American  men,  women,  and 
children  against  the  appalling  horrors  of 
nuclear  assault,  rests  on  tbe  shoulders  of 
Oen.  Benjamin  W.  Chidlaw,  United  States 
Air  Force,  bead  of  the  Air  Defense  Command. 
with  headquarters  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Under  him  there  are  three  subordinate 
territorial  commands.  Western,  Central,  and 
Eastern  Air  Defense  Forces,  the  last  under 
MaJ.  Oen.  Morris  R.  Nelson,  United  States 
Air  Force,  with  headquarters  at  Newburgh. 
N.  Y.  Within  each  of  these  responsibiUty  U 
further  broken  down  to  air  divisions.  Each 
of  the  three  forces  has  under  It  three  or 
more  divisions.  Anxong  them,  these  air  di- 
visions, linked  appropriately  with  the  air 
defenses  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Oreen- 
land,  have  thrown  a  protective  net  around 
the  whole  of  the  exposed  perimeter  of  the 
United  States  from  Lower  California  to  Flor- 
ida, and  have  provided  further  protective 
nets  around  a  few  of  tbe  more  vital  Interior 
areas,  such  as  the  atomic-energy  sites. 

For  the  pvirpoees  of  theee  articlea.  New 
Tork  is  taken  as  an  example  of  how  the 
whole  system  works.  A  New  Yorker,  whether 
he  happens  to  be  at  work  or  in  bed,  gusEllng 
in  a  bar,  or  listening  to  a  symphony,  is  un- 
der unremitting  care  of  26th  Air  Division, 
commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Me- 
Cauley,  United  Statee  Air  Force,  with  bead- 
qiiarters  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island.  He  and  bis 
division  are  responsible  for  tbe  air  defense 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  roughly  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Hatteras  and  as  far  Inland  as  la 
necessary. 

Twenty-sixth  Air  Division  is  a  n\imber  of 
ttilngs  and  a  lot  of  people.  It  is.  to  begin 
with,  a  modest  beadquarten  and  commu- 
nications center,  tucked  into  an  oak-ahadad 
hillside  near  Roelyn.  Next,  it  is  a  number 
of  aircraft  control  and  warning  squadrons, 
each  one  a  group  of  about  several  hundred 
men  with  an  outside  radar  antenna  (and 
accompanying  scopes  and  communications 
equipment,  placed  at  appropriate  (and  usu- 
ally Isolated)  sites  from  Montauk  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  Virginia.  Next,  it  la  a  number 
of  Jet  airfields,  each  with  a  aquadron  or 
two  of  late-type  Interceptor  Jet  aircraft,  and 
each  with  two  or  more  aircraft  always 
ready— day  and  nl^t.  summfsr  and  wintar. 
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week-days  aad  Sundafa— 4o  take  oC  oa  laia 
than  6  minutes'  notice. 

It  is  also  a  system  for  eoordlnating  and 
controlling  the  work  at  a  great  many  more 
people  who.  though  not  administratively 
parU  of  26th  Air  Division  are  vital  elementa 
in  the  machine  which  it  operates.  These 
include  tbe  Army  antiaircraft  batteries 
disposed  as  a  final,  close-in  defense  around 
the  major  potential  targets,  such  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  Washington.  They 
include  the  civilian  volunteers  of  the  Oxoimd 
Observer  Corps  and  its  filter  centers — essen- 
tial to  plug  the  holea  which  are  unavoid- 
able in  even  a  etoealy  overlapping  radar 
screen.  They  iitf  lude  the  naval  radar  picket 
vessels  which  (when  available)  are  the  equlv- 
alent  at  sea  of  a  radar  site  on  land. 

They  Include  the  Navy  and  Marine  fighter 
squsdrons  which,  while  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  26th  Air  Division,  might  be  called 
on.  if  available,  to  augment  its  efforts  In 
case  of  emergency.  They  Include,  in  a 
sense,  the  National  Guard  aircraft  control 
and  warning  squadrons,  interceptor  squad- 
rons, and  antialreraXt  baittarias  which,  though 
not  a  part  of  the  currently  active  defense  net. 
vould  in  event  of  war  be  called  Into  Ita 
service. 

This,  rou^Uy.  Is  38tb  Air  Division,  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  security  against 
atomic  attack  of  the  many  millions  of  llvea 
in  the  densely  populated  industrial  areas 
from  Bridgeport  to  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, secondarily  responsible  for  backing  up 
the  defense  of  other  areas  in  Eastern  Air 
Defense  Force  and  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
whlcb  might  be  brought  under  attack.  The 
whole  national  and  continental  air  defense 
is  closely  linked  together  by  command  ar- 
rangements and  communications.  (The  ra- 
dar screen  wblcb  It  operates  is  continuous 
all  around  the  expoeed  perimeter;  each  air- 
craft and  warning  station  overlaps  Its  neigh- 
bors.) The  various  headquarters  are  cloeely 
tied  la  with  dvll-defense  officials,  with  com- 
munication channels  kept  open  for  giving 
alerts  if  necessary.  And  26th  Air  Division, 
like  tbe  rest  of  the  net.  Is  not  Just  a  plan 
or  a  paper  organization;  it  Is  real  people, 
and  planes  and  Instruments  and  guns,  keyed 
to  give  a  maximum  performance  within  its 
capabilities.  How  it  works  In  practice  must 
be  left  for  a  subsequent  article. 


AaXS  AHB 


(By  Walter  Minis) 
an  DKrENsx:  n 


A  prevlaus  article  has  dsscrlbed  96th  Air 
Divisian.  the  organlaattan  at  people  and 
machines  immediately  responsible  for  the 
defense  against  nuclear  attack  at  the  densely 
populated  area  between  Cape  Cod  and  Hat- 
teras.   How  does  it  workY 

As  you  read  this  there  Is  at  least  one  man 
(sometimes  more)  sitting  In  a  larglah,  dark- 
ened, window  less  room  near  Montauk  Point 
with  bis  eyes  fixed  on  a  radarseope.  He  be- 
longs to  778d  Aircraft  Oontrtri  and  Warning 
Squadron,  United  States  Air  Force.  Around 
him  are  the  other  membera  of  the  duty 
crew;  not  far  from  the  room  a  huge  radar 
antenna  is  ceaselessly  revolving.  At  other 
Bites  In  26th  Division's  area,  and  at  man; 
more  in  Alaska,  Canada,  and  Greenland  and 
all  along  the  exposed  perimeter  of  the  United 
States,  other  men  are  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing  through  every  minute  of  every  hour  of 
every  day  in  the  year. 

The  man  at  773d  Squadron  is  watching  to 
catch  any  new  little  blob  of  light  which,  ap- 
pearing on  his  scope,  will  indicate  that  an- 
other airplane  haa  come  within  range  of  his 
instrxuncnt.  Aa  soon  as  such  a  blip  appeara 
(and  the  transatlantic  air  traffic  produosa  a 
lot  of  them)  he  wUl  report  it.  and  ita  poai- 
Uon  will  be  entered  on  tbe  big  plexiglass 
board  (la  aOact  a  chart  of  the  area)  which 
occuptea  one  wall  of  tho  room.  Another 
sweep  or  two  of  the  radar  scanner  will  show 
that  tbe  blip  has  movecl  thus  «atablishU>g 


course  and  speed  of  tha  alreratt.  Xn  th« 
meanwhile  It  has  been  cheeked  by  other 
crew  members  against  known  flight  plans  of 
traffic  in  tbe  area;  in  this  or  other  ways  it 
can  usually  be  Identlflad  within  a  mteute  of 
the  initial  observation,  and  though  its  fur- 
thn'  course  is  plotted  on  the  board  it  oeawa 
to  be  of  major  interest. 

Perhaps  half  a  doaen  timea  In  a  day.  how- 
ever, identification  cannot  be  made  within 
a  minute.  An  airliner  may  be  behind  her 
time  or  off  her  course;  no  flight  plan  may  ba 
available,  or  the  blip  may  announee  a  test 
maneinrer,  such  aa  that  held  earlier  this  week 
on  a  national  scale.  In  any  such  case,  the 
blip  becomes  an  xmknown.  At  a  Jet  airfield 
not  many  miles  away  a  klaxon  sounds;  a 
couple  of  pilots  who  have  been  lounging  in 
their  rea<fyroom  li>ap  tor  their  planes; 
engines  are  started,  and  within  5  mtn\itf» 
(often  less)  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
blip  they  arc  airborne  and  rising  to  beconw 
another  blip  on  the  scopes  in  the  darkened 
room. 

There  a  controller  now  takes  over.  Wltb 
the  8C(^>e  before  him  and  telephone  in  hand 
he  vectors  the  blip  which  is  the  Jet  filght 
to  intercept  tbe  unknown  blip.  The  whole 
action  may  take  place  a  hundred  miles  away 
(actual  radar  ranges  are  secret)  but  the 
controller  directs  every  move,  lif  the  un- 
known is  not  meanwhile  identified  by  fur- 
ther checks,  it  mudt  be  Intercepted — and 
nearly  always  is. 

Sometimes  a  first  report  comes  not  from 
the  radar  scope  but  by  telephone  from  a 
filter  center  of  the  Ground  Obeerver  Corps. 
This  wholly  volunteer,  spare-time  and  un- 
paid force  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
successful  working  of  the  system.  Even  a 
completely  overlapping  radar  net  has  gape; 
terrain  and  ataaoepberic  conditions  create 
dead  spots  or  it  may  be  poesible  to  fly  in 
low  under  the  screen.  At  sea,  radar  picket 
boats  (of  which  there  are  far  too  few  as  yet> 
can  help  to  dose  such  gape;  on  land  the 
only  answer  at  present  is  the  Ground  Ob- 
server Corps.  It  is  still  far  below  tbe  desired 
strength.  While  its  filter  centers  are  op- 
erated 34  hours  a  day,  many  of  the  actual 
observer  posts  can  be  aiattDed  only  irregu- 
larly or  not  at  alL  In  a  war  emergency,  of 
course,  its  effectiveness  would  rise  very 
rapidly:  even  now,  the  corpB  is  occasionally 
the  first  to  pick  up  an  unknown  and  Is  a 
useful  aid  to  the  radar  in  tracking. 

The  business  of  detection,  tracking,  Identl- 
flcation,  and  interception  is  operated  imme- 
diately from  the  radar  site.  But  the  situa- 
tion is  constantly  posted  on  control  boards 
at  higher  headquarters — 36th  Air  Division 
and  Bastem  Air  Defense — where  duty  crews 
are  always  watching  and  always  ready  to 
take  further  action  the  Instant  it  may  be 
demanded.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  the 
higher  commanders  can  put  further  Inter- 
ceptors in  tbe  air,  call  in  reinforcements, 
alert  the  Army  antiaircraft  batteries  (the 
final  defense  of  major  target  areas)  which 
likewise  keep  their  guns  always  ready  and 
gun  crews  at  band,  or  bring  the  civil  de- 
fense organizations  into  action. 

The  defense  system  as  a  whole,  of  course. 
Includes  many  other  elements  besides  those 
n  is  possible  to  mention  here — elaborate 
communications  nets,  thoroughly  tying  it 
In  with  every  other  military  or  civilian  ac- 
tivity which  might  have  a  part  to  play; 
careful  plans,  like  those  for  getting  commer- 
cial traffic  oiit  of  tbe  air  and  controlling 
e(»nmerclal  radio  broadcasting  in  an  emer- 
gency; much  experimental  work  with  im- 
proved forms  of  detectlcm  or  interception. 
The  Jet  interceptor  squadrcxis  are  in  the 
^•ocees  of  being  reequlpped  with  the  latest 
all-weather  planee;  the  F-86D's  have  begun 
to  arrive  in  substantial  numbers  in  this 
area.  The  anti-aircraft  batteries  of  90-miUl- 
mcter  and  120-mllllmeter  guna  are.  of  ooune. 
radar  directed:  while  the  Army  has  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  it  is  well  along  with 
its  plans  to  r^nfCorca  them  witik  the  Niks 
guided  mlssllea. 


Hie  Misting  air-defense  system  is  a  real 
system:  tt  would  seem  to  be  as  eflldent  aa 
tt  can  be  made  within  the  ttmlts  of  man- 
power and  money  wlilch  have  be*n  made 
avaflabte,  and  it  is  certainly  far  from  a 
negligible  quantity  in  the  minds  of  any  boa- 
tne  staff  planning  an  attack.  Bat  its  orver- 
an  eflteetlveness,  in  face  of  the  appalling 
nature  of  atorailc  attack,  is  not  easily  rs- 
even  by  the  expeits  themselves. 


(By  Walter  MUhs) 


za 

Previous  articles  have  described  the  organ- 
isation and  woiklng  at  the  present  aystcov 
for  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States.  How 
good  is  it? 

Amid  a  host  of  complicated  varlablea,  the 
^fuestion  is  ahnost  unanswerable.  Over  the 
past  weekend  the  United  States  was  ""at- 
tadced"  by  a  large  force  of  long-range  Jet 
and  plston-englne  bombers  which  Strategic 
Air  Command  flxuig  without  warning  against 
the  human,  material,  and  electronic  ramparts 
of  Air  Defense  Command. 

Through  many  boiuv  of  rapid.  Intense  ac- 
tivity the  radar  sites  and  higher  headquar- 
ters were  picking  up  and  tracking  the 
Incoming  planes,  scrambling  Interceptor 
squadrons  Into  the  air  and  vect<Hing  them 
to  the  "enemy."  alerting  the  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries to  get  their  radar  directors  locked  on 
to  whatever  targets  got  past  the  fighters. 
The  millions  on  the  ground,  for  whose  de- 
fense tills  maneuver  was  carried  out,  knew 
nothing  about  it,  unless  their  ears  told  them 
there  was  a  little  more  Jet  action  in  the 
Ales  than  usual.  The  restUts,  for  obvious 
reasons,  were  not  and  vrill  not  be  made  pub- 
He.  It  can  be  said,  at  most,  that  they  were 
not  bad;  tbe  Interoeptor  pilots  in  particular 
turned  in  a  superb  performance,  and  had  It 
been  war  a  lot  of  the  atom  bombers  would 
never  have  reached  their  bomb-release  line. 

But  even  with  accees  to  every  detail,  it 
would  still  be  hard  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  the  defense.  The  worst  of  many 
complications  is,  of  course,  the  frightful 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  when  used  against 
large  population  centers.  Two  or  three 
atomic  bombs,  accurately  placed  over  an  area 
nke  Manhattan  Island,  could  kill  anywhere 
from  hidf  a  minion  people  on  up  and  seri- 
ously dislocate  aU  riormal  channels  of  com- 
mand and  communication.  The  present  de- 
fense system,  even  though  it  might  knock 
down  all  btrt  a  small  fraction  of  the  at- 
tackers, plainly  cannot  certainly  guarantee 
that  under  an  possible  conditions  1  or  2  or 
S  bombs  win  not  be  delivered  on  target.  And 
nuclear  warfare  against  cities  is  so  dreadful 
that  it  is  hard  to  accept  anything  leas  than 
100-percent   protection   as   enough. 

Yet  even  the  existing  defense  system  adds 
enormously  to  the  difficulty  of  accurately 
placing  atomic  weapons;  it  can  be  penetrated, 
but  not  eaaUy:  given  the  "braaks'*  it  might 
quite  possibly  get  every  airplane  in  an  at- 
tacking force — a  possibility  which  must  pre- 
sent a  considerable  mental  hazard  to  anyone 
thinking  of  ma^tn  ng  such  an  attack,  especially 
if  his  country  (as  la  presumably  the  case 
with  Russia)  has  only  a  limited  stock  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  waste  in  abortive  mis- 
sions. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  General  Vanden- 
berg  gave  the  estimate  that  anywhere  up 
to  70  percent  of  an  attacking  force  could 
probably  tcadi  its  objectives.  The  flgvue 
rested  on  a  computation  of  statistical  prob- 
abilities which  was  doubtless  the  best  that 
matbematies  could  do;  tout  it  was  dertved 
from  such  small  sampllags  of  such  compli- 
cated vwlables  as  to  create  little  confidence 
In  its  stati'*^*''*'  soundness.  In  actual  tests 
(like  that  which  haa  Just  been  held)  the 
defense  hae  sometlnMs  fatfed  rattier  badly 
and  snmftlniss  proved  startUngty  suocsss 
tttl — so  much  so  aa  to  create  aome  doubts 
about  WW  owa  auuty  «e  deUecr  a  nwctear 
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counterattack  agaiitft  SuHta.  And  villi* 
tb»  Air  Totem  has  not  pubUdy  rerlMd  Ita 
cctUnatc.  tber«  U  no  doubt  that  slnoa  It  waa 
first  made  tba  efflcicncy  of  tha  dafana*  Iwa 
▼cry  markedly  increaeed. 

But  there  U  etlll  no  pereentag*  or  other 
Ogure  to  teU  whetber  It  la  good  enough.  An 
o'oaerver  without  acoeae  to  daaalfled  material 
can  at  nuMt  only  hasard  aome  pereonal 
gueaae*.  I  have  seen  only  the  36th  Air  Divi- 
sion: but  anumlng  it  to  be  typical  of  the  rest 
of  Air  Defense  Command,  a  few  conclusions 
suggest  themselvea.  A  wholly  unforeaeen 
sneak  attack,  made  by  a  few  planes  slipping 
Into  normal  trafllc  patterns,  would  probably 
be  the  hardest  to  detect.  But  it  would  be 
ttie  eaaleat  to  cope  with  If  detected.  wbUe  It 
la  dlfflcult  to  visualise  an  International  situa- 
tion which  would  lead  anyone  to  make  such 
an  attempt. 

A  knockout,  maas  raid,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  almost  eertainl;  be  detected  by  the 
existing  system  in  time  to  permit  of  counter- 
measures:  but  it  would  be  the  hardest  to 
cope  with  completely  given  existing  inter- 
ceptor and  AA  forces.  Again,  however,  it  la 
hard  to  believe  that  such  a  raid  could  be 
mounted  without  intelligence  getting  some 
advance  bint  of  the  fact:  while  it  is  imllkely 
that  anyone  would  try  it  except  under  condi- 
tions of  international  tension  so  extreme  as 
to  have  put  this  country  on  the  fxill  alert. 
And  a  state  of  emergency  would,  by  bringing 
the  Orovmd  Observer  Corps  to  full  strength 
and  eOclency,  by  calling  up  the  National 
Guard  air  squadrons  and  AA  batteries  and  in 
other  ways,  materially  enhance  the  capabill- 
tlea  of  the  existing  defense  system. 

But  there  would  still  be  absolute  llmlta.  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  planes,  radar  aitee  and 
personnel,  beyond  which  It  could  not  be  en- 
larged. One  gathers  that  present  methods 
and  equipment  are  technically  adequate — es- 
pecially against  the  B-20  type,  piston-engine 
craft  which  are  the  only  long-range  bombers 
Busala  is  known  to  possess  in  significant 
quantity — and  that  tl  -^  greatest  present  need 
U  leas  for  technological  improvement  than 
for  increasing  the  numbers  of  trained  men. 
and  of  the  Interceptors,  radars,  giilded  mla- 
allsa  we  now  have. 

More  money  for  all  theae  things  would  not 
make  the  defense  airtight,  but  would  consid- 
erably Increase  its  already  considerable  ca- 
p«bUities.  It  might  be  made  sufflciently  im- 
penetrable to  avert  all  but  an  outside  chance 
of  an  attack  ever  being  tried,  and  do  it  for 
much  less  than  the  $20  billion  to  9100  bUIion 
often  spoken  of  as  the  price  of  real  security. 
But  there  is  no  more  money  available  today 
for  any  military  activity:  while  even  one 
bomb  that  got  through  could  cause  a  fright- 
ful toll  in  life  and  agony.  Where  is  one  to 
draw  the  line  between  adequacy  and  flacal 
limitations  in  such  a  case? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NZW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 

ICr.  MXTLTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  the  Reverend 
Karl  Baehr.  executive  director  of  the 
American  Christian  Palestine  Commit- 
tee, on  May  25,  1953.  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  a  most 
C(»nprehen8lve  report  on  the  problem  of 
Arab  and  Jewish  refugees  and  should  bo 
yeatf  by  every  Member  of  the  House: 


PBOnJOCS    AXS 


(By  Karl  Baehr) 
I  hare  been  an  obaerver  at  the  Paloatine 
r  tfugea  problem  since  iu  inception.  During 
e  leh  of  the  past  3  years  I  have  conducted 
C  hrlstlan  study  tour  groups  through  the 
B,  visiting  the  camps  and  United  Nations 
oiBdals.  Then  too.  I  was  In  Israel  shortly 
a  ter  the  Israel-Arab  war  came  to  an  end. 

V  lille  there.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
T  ew  Arab  and  Jewiah  leaders  about  the  flight 

0  \  the  refugees,  noting  the  multiple  causes 
f(  r  this  population  upheaval.  To  recall  the 
a  ttlng  of  the  problem,  one  need  only  men- 
ti  on  the  chaotic  state  o<  the  BrltUh  Mandate 
a  ter  World  War  II.  the  tragic  immensity  of 
t^  Jewish  refiigee  problem,  the  unwllling- 

I  of  the  Arab  States  to  cooperate  with  any 
fftan  which  would  fullflll  the  letter  and 
B  lirit  of  the  liSague  of  Natlona  Mandate,  and 
t  le  final  rejection  by  the  Arab  states  of  the 

1  hited    Nations    Partition    decision,    which 

V  hllantly  tried  to  steer  a  compromise  course 
t  etween  the  daima  of  Jews  and  Arabs. 


WAX 


a^nrcxxs 


The  Arab  war  against  the  United  Nations 
decision  created  not  only  the  Arab  refugee 
I  roblem,  numbering  today  by  U.  N.  count 
le  880,000,  but  made  inevitable  the  ex- 
danaion  of  the  Jewish  refugee  problem,  for  It 
I  lade  untenable  the  position  of  substantial 
J  Bwlsh  conununities  in  the  Arab  world.  Thiu 
t  le  ancient  Jewish  community  of  Yemen. 
I  umt>ering  60,000.  abandoned  ita  home  of 
a  Diction  to  come  to  IsraeL  Ukewiise,  120,- 
€D0  Jews  of  Iraq  left  the  waters  of  Babylon 
t }  find  security  and  hope  in  Israel.  In  all, 
1 3me  860,000  Jews  trotn  Moslem  countries 
I  ave  now  Joined  their  brethren  in  Israel. 
1^  the  end  la  not  yet. 

Who  bears  responsibility  for  these  trage- 
<te8? 

While  the  United  Nations  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  hunum  tragedy,  because  ita 
r  icommendations  had  been  rejected  by  the 
A  rab  States,  that  international  agency,  never- 
t  leless.  felt  that  It  should  do  all  In  Ita  power 
t )  ameliorate  human  suffering. 

LplITKl)    NATIOIVS   AKO   UWJRD   8TATXS    CIVX   AID 

The  United  Nations,  however,  did  not  see 
tk  to  Include  within  this  consciousness  of 
r  sponsiblUty  the  Jewish  refugees  from 
S  u-ope  and  the  Arab  Moalem  lands.  For  the 
Apt  several  years,  the  full  burden  of  the 

iponslbillty  fell  upon  the .  World  Jewish 
Cbmmunlty.  which  felt  a  profoimd  sense  of 

0  >ligation  to  offer  comfort  and  shelter  to 
tl  tese  victims  of  social  upheavals  and  war. 

Not  alone  did  the  United  Nations  accept 
r(  sponsibillty  for  bringing  relief  to  the  Arab 
T*  fugees:  the  United  States  Government  took 
astlve  leadership  in  the  U.  N.  to  bring  into 
e:  Istonce  a  well-conceived  and  financed  ra- 
il if  and  resettlement  program.  During  the 
p  tst  years,  the  United  States  has  contributed 

59,513,000  to  this  program.  Moreover,  the 
V  alted  States,  feeling  a  hiunane  obligation 
t<  assist  the  Jewish  community  in  resolving 
w  liat  was  in  every  degree  and  logic  a  world 
n  Bponsibillty,  has  in  the  pcut  two  MutiuU 
S<  curity  Acta,  made  substantial  contributions 
t<  Israel  to  help  in  the  absorption  of  approx- 
iz  lately  750,000  Jewish  refugees  and  displaced 
poplea. 

This  jrear,  the  Ooremment  of  the  United 
8  Ates  is  again  faced  with  the  same  Middle 

1  kst  refugee  problem  and  the  necessity  to 
e  intribute  mwe  funds  toward  Ita  resolution. 
11  is  only  natural  and  reasonable  for  this 
C(  immlttee  to  probe  the  question :  "How  long 
oust  this  aid  continue?  When  does  our 
hiunan  and  moral  obligation  end?" 


JEWISH  BsruGxis  BxnTO  nrraauTiB 

BUOCBB8rUU,T 

In  Israel,  the  situation  is  pregnant  with 
h>pe.  Our  American  experts,  with  whom  I 
tiked  in  Israel  only  a  few  weelcs  ago,  who 
a  e  administering  the  aid  provided  under 
tiie  Mutual  Security  Act,  confees  to  •  pro- 


found aptrltual  experfliBee  M  they  hKIp  %o 
Implement  the  many  projecta  which  increase 
production,  create  new  jobs  and  In  a  hundred 
ways  help  in  the  difllcult  but  exciting  Job 
of  rebuilding  a  wasted  lazMl  and  redeeming 
rejected  peoplea.  Literally,  the  Bible  la.  with 
American  aid,  being  fulfilled  in  Israel  today. 
The  desert  is  rejoicing  and  beginning  to 
bloasom  as  the  roee;  the  rugged  and  austere 
wilderness  of  the  Negev  is  once  again  giving 
forth  ore,  copper  and  manganeee.  and  nuiy 
soon  spout  oU:  the  DeiMl  Sea  is  providing 
potaah,  which  as  fertiliser  is  bringing  life  to 
barren  soils.  A  new  road,  a  wonderful  feat 
of  engineering,  now  conneeta  Beersheba  with 
the  long  inactive  potash  plant  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  If  help  continues, 
a  railroad  may  soon  connect  Tel  Aviv  with 
the  Red  Sea,  opening  a  new  port  and  the 
poeslbllitles  of  exploiting  the  mineral  and 
fishing  potentials  of  this  long-forgotten  no- 
man'a  land.  Israel  is  compressing  the  task 
of  building  an  industrial  and  democratio 
civilixation  into  the  shortest  tlnM  poaslbie. 
The  reason?  The  integration  of  refugees 
Into  a  productive  and  largely  self-sustaining 
economy.  One  may  expect,  therefore,  that  a 
date  for  the  termination  ot  United  States 
governmental  aid  can  be  expected. 

AXAB  axrucn  nrrxcxATiON  uxxwtss  poasisu 

With  the  Arab  refugee  problem,  the  pic- 
ture is  depressing,  though  the  potentials  for 
the  successful  resolution  of  this  problem  are 
on  hand: 

First,  there  are  the  funds  for  relief  and 
resettlement  supplied  by  the  U.  N.,  $350 
million  for  a  3-year  program,  of  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  already  allo- 
cated $110  million,  much  of  it  not  yet  ex- 
pended for  specific  development  and  reaet- 
tlement  projects. 

Second,  the  land  reaoivces  for  vast  re- 
settlement projecta  are  available,  particularly 
in  SyrU  and  Iraq.  In  fact,  agronomista  and 
population  experta  pretty  largely  agree  that 
Syrta  and  Iraq  could  abacvb  all  the  refugees 
and  still  have  room  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  more  people.  It  la 
pointed  out  that  the  productive  reeources  of 
these  underdeveloped  areas  cannot  now  oe 
exploited  for  lack  of  labor,  for  lack  of  people. 

Third,  there  is  the  wllllngneas  on  the  part 
of  Israel  to  make  compensation  for  the  land 
abandoned  by  the  Arab  refugeea,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  their  resettlement  in  Arab  lands. 

A  fourth  favorable  factor  to  be  noted  is 
the  vast  income  from  oil  in  several  Arab 
kingdoms.  Both  gift  and  investment  re- 
sources are  available  to  help  the  refugees  - 
resources  which  could  create  a  kind  of  Tigris- 
Euphrates  valley  authority  that  would  bring 
a  state  of  well-being  to  the  refugeea  and  to 
squalid  millions  in  this  potentially  luah 
garden  spot.  Fortunately,  several  Arab 
States,  notably  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  are  moving 
In  the  direction  of  luing  surplus-oil  Income 
in  such  productive  capital  Investmenta. 

The  reasons  these  favorable  factors  have 
not  combined  to  resolve  the  cancerous  Arab 
refugee  problem  are  simple  to  observe  kmt 
dUficult  to  overcome. 

ABAB    axruGxxs    vxcnics    or   boonoicic    amo 

POUnCAL    WABTABX    AOAIM8T    ISaAKI. 

The  basic  reason  is  that  the  Arab  States 
have  not  accepted  the  existence  of  Israel. 
The  annlstlce  agreements  are  in  force,  but 
they  are  serving  not  as  a  necessary  prelude 
toward  a  signed  peace  but  as  a  cover  behind 
which  economic  and  political  warfare  may  be 
carried  on  against  IsraeL  The  hope,  fre- 
quently and  candidly  expressed  by  Arab 
leaders,  is  that  Israel  will  be  brought  to  her 
knees  by  means  of  these  nonmilitary  pres- 
sures. Thus  an  economic  boycott  Is  being 
enforced  against  Israel — a  boycott  which  is 
even  being  extended  to  German  firms  that 
may  be  supplying  Israel  goods  in  fulfillment 
of  the  recently  signed  reparations  agreement 
between  the  West  German  Government  and 
Israel.  A  blockade  is  in  effect,  Elgypt  refus- 
ing to  permit  Israel-bound  goods  to  pass 
through  the  Sues  Canal,  despite  the  ruling 
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of  the  XT.  N.  Security  Coimell  of  8eptemt>er 

1951. 

America,  too,  has  figured  in  this  economic 
struggle,  for  visiting  Arab  dignitaries,  con- 
sular and  embassy  offlclals  and  their  support- 
ers in  America  (notably  the  American 
friends  of  the  Middle  Kast)  in  essence  have 
been  calling  for  r<!duced  economic  aid  to 
Israel,  to  make  the  Arab  boycott  and  block- 
ade more  effective. 

Various  arguntents  have  been  advanced  to 
Induce  America  to  end  or  limit  her  aid  to 
Israel.  Theee  argumento  are  given  with  an 
emotional  impact,  but  they  are.  in  a  large 
measure,  synthetic,  deliberately  drummed  up 
to  produce  a  calctilated  effect.  Thus,  the 
Arab  world  is  described  as  rushing  headlong 
toward  conununism  because  America  has 
shown  this  friendslilp  toward  Israel.  Also, 
the  Arab  nations  :ire,  it  Is  vlgoroiisly  as- 
serted, contemplating  the  nationalization  of 
the  oil  reeources  of  the  area — something 
which  hardly  needti  to  be  disctissed  if  the 
Sovieta  are  to  be  invited  into  the  area.  "Hie 
fact  Is  that  the  loudest  advocatee  of  theee 
propositions  will,  if  pressed,  Unmediately 
admit  that  there  would  be  no  advantage 
whatsoever  in  emt>raclng  communism — in 
fact,  the  situation  would  be  made  worse. 
^They  will  admit  that  Riissia  as  well  as  the 
United  States  voted  with  the  great  majority 
for  partition,  and  that  only  now  Russia  is 
changing  her  tunc\  not  because  she  is 
basically  interested  in  the  Arabs  or  in  Arabic 
civilization  but  because  she  sees  a  propa- 
ganda situation  to  exploit. 

America,  on  the  ether  hand,  cannot,  and 
will  not,  be  so  dishonest.  She  has  pledged 
her  support  to  both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  To  follow  a  sellout  policy  for  either 
Jews  or  Arabs  would  be  to  deny  the  basic 
American  principle  of  fair  play  and  of  a 
democratic  concern  for  people  in  need,  no 
matter  what  their  biu:kground,  race,  or  reli- 
gion. Few  Arab  lea<iers.  unfortunately,  have 
come  to  understand  this  principle.  And  so 
the  Arab  struggle  to  get  the  United  States 
Oovernment  to  reverse  itself  and  reject 
Israel  goes  on  with  Increased  rather  than 
decreased  vigor. 

WIU)  SHOTS    m   THX   POUTICAL   BATTLB 

The  political  campaign  against  Israel  cen- 
ters in  the  U.  N.  and  in  the  Arab  refugee 
campe.  It  is  a  campaign  which  hardly  ap- 
peals to  our  sense  of  fair  play.  The  Arabs 
insist  they  are  at  wiir  with  Israel,  they  de- 
mand that  Israel  cede  territory,  and  yet  they 
demand  that  Israel  itdmit  to  a  smaller  area 
a  large  number  of  Arabs  who  would  be  avail- 
able to  cooperate  in  the  threatened  second 
round. 

They  insist  that  Israel  compensate  for  Arab 
property,  yet  they  carry  on  a  blockade  to 
cripple  Israel's  economy,  and  they  make  com- 
pensation impossible.  (For  their  part,  they 
have  always  refused  to  dlscviss  compensation 
for  Jewish  property  abandoned  in  Arab 
countries. ) 

The  Arabs  are  not  sincere  in  their  new 
line  which  calls  upon  Israel  to  comply  with 
the  1947  partition  disclsion.  Surely  they  are 
estopped  by  equity  to  Invoke  that  decision, 
for  It  was  the  Arab  States  which  went  to  war 
to  destroy  it,  and  it  was  In  the  very  resist- 
ance to  that  decision  that  they  brought 
about  the  Arab  exodtu. 

I  have  questioned  Arab  leaders  in  Jordan, 
and  they  acknowledge  that  Jordan  is  not 
willing  to  give  up  the  central  area  of  Pal- 
estine which  it  selBiKl  in  the  Arab  invasion 
in  1948.  Thus  the  Independent  Arab  State, 
envisaged  in  the  1IH7  decision,  could  not 
come  Into  existence.  Who  then  would  get 
the  territory  which  Arabs  want  Israel  to 
give  up?  Would  it  be  BfHa  and  Lebanon, 
since  Jordan  and  Bgypt  have  already  enriched 
themselves  territorltJly?  None  of  these  na- 
tions, it  should  be  eniphasixed,  had  any  right, 
under  the  parti  Uon  tiecislon,  to  any  Palestine 
sou.    None  has  any  right  to  it,  today. 


Z  have  heard  Araba  say  that  Israel  has  too 

many  people  and  that  they  fear  that  Israel 
is  going  to  commit  aggression  to  expand. 
And  I  have  heard  the  same  Arabs  tell  me 
the  same  day  that  this  same  Israel  should 
be  made  smaller  and  sho\Ud  be  farced  to  take 
in  even  more  people. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  Israel  oould 
offer  to  give  shelter  to  all  the  Jews  who 
might  escape  from  Communist  anti-Semi- 
tism, it  should  be  ir>  a  position  to  take  back 
the  Arab  rtf  ugees.  But  if  Israel  was  set  up 
U.'  provide  a  homeland  for  Jewish  refugees, 
it  does  not  make  sense  to  make  It  impoesible 
for  it  to  fulfill  the  very  purpose  of  Ita  exist- 
ence. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  Israel 
might  make  the  offer  to  take  back  refugees, 
Icnowlng  that  the  Arabs  really  don't  want 
to  come  back  and  wouldn't  accept  the  invi- 
tation. It  seems  to  me  that  no  country  in 
the  world  should  be  asked  by  us  to  trlfie  with 
its  national  security. 


PBOPAOAMDA  PAWITS 

The  political  picture  within  the  Arab  refu- 
gee camps  is  Important  to  an  understanding 
of  the  problem. 

In  April  of  1952,  Sir  Alexander  Galloway, 
then  head  of  the  UNRWA  for  Jordan,  said 
to  our  study  tour  group,  "It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Arab  nations  do  not  want  to  solve 
the  Arab  refugee  problem.  They  want  to 
keep  it  as  an  open  sore,  as  an  affront  against 
the  United  Nations,  and  as  a  weapon  against 
Israel."  Then  by  way  of  emphasis  he  said, 
"Arab  leaders  dont  give  a  damn  whether 
the  refugees  live  or  die." 

This  simple  fact  has  been  more  and  more 
clearly  demonstrated  as  I  have  on  repeated 
occasions  visited  the  refugee  campe.  Close 
supervision  of  the  refugee  centers  is  being 
maintained  by  the  Arab  league  so  that  the 
presentations  from  camp  to  camp  vary  In  no 
detail.  It  is  only  as  one  breaks  away  from 
theee  formal  presentations  that  one  begins 
to  get  individual  reactions  and  varied  opln- 
lona.  And  most  visitors  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  Inclination  to  try  to  dig  be- 
neath the  emotional  presentations. 

For  example,  after  a  hysterical  speech  by 
a  middle-aged  man  In  a  Lebanese  camp  who 
stated  he  would  accept  nothing  but  a  return 
to  Palestine  and  to  all  of  his  possessions, 
an  elderly  man  said  privately,  "Dont  pay 
any  attention  to  him.  He  does  this  evei^ 
time  we  have  vistors.  He  didnt  lose  any- 
thing in  Palestine.  I  lost  four  fields,  but 
I  wouldn't  go  back.  I'd  accept  resettle- 
ment— a  new  life  if  the  chance  came."  In 
Lebanon,  unfortunately,  there  isn't  much  op- 
portunity for  resettlement  or  Jobs,  for  a  local 
unemployment  problem  exlsta.  To  protect 
native  lat>or,  a  law  has  been  passed  against 
the  employment  of  refugees. 

Most  of  those  who  would  accept  resettle- 
ment, however,  aren't  off  relief  today,  be- 
cause the  propxaganda  rampant  in  the  camps 
Is  such  that  they  fear  to  leave  their  refugee 
status.  This  is  the  propaganda:  "If  you 
accept  resettlement,  you  will  lose  all  righta 
to  your  property  in  Palestine."  For  those 
with  property,  this  is  a  powerful  deterrent. 
For  the  majority — who  owned  little  or  noth- 
ing in  Palestine — the  line  is,  "If  you  accept 
resettlement,  you  lose  all  right  to  ret\im 
to  Palestine." 

OOMMtTNISTS  AND  MTnPTI-ITEa  ACTIVX  IK  CA1CP8 

Various  groups  are  functioning  in  the 
camps.  Each  uses  a  propaganda  line  to  ad- 
vance ita  own  interesta.  The  Mufti  group, 
headed  by  HaJ  Amln  el  Huaseinl,  the  col- 
laborator with  Hitler,  Is  very  active  in  fo- 
menting dissensions  and  hatred  against  Is- 
real  and  the  West.  The  Communlsta  are 
also  at  work.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be 
close  cooperation  between  the  Mufti  forces 
and  the  Commimtsta.  The  Arab  League,  too, 
has  ita  agenta  that  circulate  among  tha 
camps. 


With  such  propaganda  forcee  at  work.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  U.  N.  R.  W.  A.  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  ao  little.  Much  of  the 
criticiam  of  the  U.  N.  efforta.  are,  in  my 
opinion,  im Justified.  They  have  done  a  re- 
markable Job  under  the  most  dilBeult  and 
trying  of  drcumstancea. 

BXALTH    or    BXPtTCKES    XZLATtVXLT    GOOD 

Tor  example,  the  health  of  the  refugees' 
is.  on  the  average,  better  than  the  settled 
Arabs  among  whom  they  live.  Tou  may  re- 
member the  survey  undertaken  Jointly  about 
a  year  ago  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
aation.  They  reported  that  "no  serious  mal- 
nutrition" existed.  Comparing  the  lot  of  the 
refugees  with  that  of  neighboring  villagers, 
the  report  stated  the  "reftigees  are  rather 
well  off  because  at  least  they  receive  a' basic 
ration  (1,600  calories  and  40  grams  of  pro- 
ton) ."  It  might  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
it  is  precisely  because  of  the  relatively  good 
food  and  health  standards  observed  among 
the  refugee  groups  (good  by  Middle  Bast,  not 
American  standards)  that  the  U.  N.  has  had 
so  much  trouble  trying  to  prevent  new- 
comers from  Joining  the  campe  and  the  re- 
lief roles.  Ofllcials  state  quite  frankly  that 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  exactly  how  many 
on  the  relief  roles  are  bona  fide  refugees 
from  Palestine.  The  number  who  left  the 
part  of  Palestine  that  is  now  Israel  could 
not  have  been  more  than  660,000.  The  re- 
mainder have  often  t>een  referred  to  as  "resi- 
dent" or  "economic"  refugees. 

The  WHO  and  PAO  report  also  noted  that 
refugee  mothers  have  been  Introduced  to 
vitamin  D  and  advanced  concepta  of  baby 
care.  Virtually  none  of  the  benefita  of  nu- 
tritional and  medicinal  guidance  are  avail- 
able to  the  Arab  peoples  outalde  the  refugee 
camps.  As  could  be  expected  under  such 
clrciunstances,  the  birth  rate  in  the  camps 
is  at  least  as  high  as  outalde,  but  the  infant 
mortality  rate  Is  much  lower. 

XDUCATIONAI.   STAMDAXOS  AN  nCPBOVKSCXNT 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  while  not 
every  refugee  child  is  receiving  educational 
opportunities,  a  large  proportion  are  in 
school  than  In  surrounding  areas,  or  than 
had  been  in  school  in  Palestine.  Under  the 
Palestine  mandate  only  32.5  percent  of  the 
Arab  children  (Christian  and  Moslem)  agea 
6  to  14  were  in  school,  whereas  in  varloiM 
camps  (especially  In  Lebanon)  the  percent- 
age is  now  as  high  as  80  percent  and  at  least 
40  percent  of  all  refugee  children  are  in 
school.  More  educational  facilities  are  being 
provided  right  along. 

In  any  event,  the  United  Nations  deeerves 
high  praise  for  the  oonmiendable  Job  it  has 
done.  And  our  own  State  Department  and 
Congress  likewise  deserve  praise  for  having 
supplied  both  funds  and  personnel  to  help 
make  this  achievement  possible.  Varloxia 
voluntary  relief  agencies — the  American  Mid- 
dle Bast  Relief.  Lutheran  World  Federation, 
Catholic  Pontifical  Mission,  Church  World 
Service,  ete. — have  made  substantial  and  in- 
valuable contributions  to  this  overall  relief 
program. 

The  relative  excellence  of  the  care  given 
the  refugees  ironically  is  still  another  power- 
ful factor  in  causing  them  not  to  vrant  to 
surrender  their  refugee  status  and  fend  for 
themselves.  Moreover,  in  areas  favorable  for 
resettlement  and  Job  opportunities  such  as 
Syria,  where  fully  half  of  the  80,000  refugees 
are  employed,  the  Arab  govemmenta  will  not 
permit  the  U.  N.  to  drop  these  self-supporting 
refugees  from  the  relief  roles.  This  fact  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  convincing  evidences 
that  the  Arab  governmenta  do  not  wiah  to 
bring  the  problem  to  an  end. 

When  aaked  what  he  felt  the  solutkm  to 
the  problem  was.  Sir  Alexander  Oalluwaj  in 
eesence  said:  Give  each  of  the  Arab  nations 
where  the  refugees  are  to  bs  found,  an  i 
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d  maaatf  toe 

•nd  than  I«k  tbvn  taandl*  tt. 
If.  ba  MafttnoMl.  tba  U.  M.  bad  ikma  thia 
liaBMiillalalj  aftar  tha  ~^ «**<•«• — »wp»»*»««»«y 
to  ttia  Arab  8ta«aa  "w  ara  aorry  It  1uii;hP«m^ 
b«t  1MK«  la  a  anm  of  mooay  for  you  to  taka 
ears  of  tha  rafugeaa" — tlia  pn>talam  might 
hava  baan  aolvad  long  ago.  The  Arab  Statea 
would  bare  ha  i  to  do  ■omethlng  construc- 
ttre  about  tha  problem,  cx'  loaa  statna  In  tha 
ajaa  of  the  world.  This  way,  said  Sir  Alexan- 
der, tbC(  burden  ia  on  the  XJ.  N.  and  the  gor- 
emmenta  that  support  the  V.  N.,  and  we  are 
powcrleaa  to  aolva  It. 

IK  jjua  lAMM  TKs  omt 


TUB  aoIutUm  may  or  may  not  be  praetleal 
One  propoaltlon,  howerer.  to  certain — 
•  propoaltkm  ahnoat  unlveraally  aeeeptad  by 
avthoritlaa  who  have  carefully  atudled  tha 
problema  of  tha  area — that  to.  that  any  re- 
patriation of  tha  refqgeaa  Into  Israel  to  Im- 
poaalble.  It  to  eeonomlcally.  and  even  more 
important,  culturally.  Impoaaible  for  Israel 
to  solve  both  Jewtoh  and  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  refu- 
gees themselvea— aa  well  as  the  eoonomiea  of 
the  several  Arab  eountriea — ^reaettlement 
abould  be  undertaken  speedily.  Only  in  thto 
manner  curt,  the  financial  burden  in  the 
forecastable  future  be  taken  from  the  United 
Nations,  and,  aa  a  result,  from  the  back  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

But — and  here  we  run  into  the  pcMltical 
and  economic  war  against  Israel — ^how  soon 
will  the  Arab  nations  accept  the  logic  of 
theae  facts?  The  moment  they  accept  such 
logic,  they  will  also  have  accepted  the  facts 
naoaaaary  to  Inspire  a  peace  settlement  with 
ItnU. 

kirmr.A'B  matM:  to  aid  both  jxwb  amd  ababs 

America's  role,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  to 
continue  to  help  both  Israel  and  the  several 
Arab  States.  She  miist  be  fcvthrlght  and 
uncompromising  at  this  point,  for.  unless  she 
to,  the  Arab  nations  will  continue  their  vain 
hope  that  Israel  can  still  be  crushed,  and 
so  long  aa  that  hope  remains  alive  the  Arab 
rafugeea  will  be  condemned  to  a  camp  exist- 
ence, the  worst  feature  of  which  to  neither 
a  lack  of  food  nor  of  health  advantagea — it 
to  their  idleneaa.  Above  all,  America  miut 
inalat  upon  resettlement  as  the  only  logical 
and  humanitarian  solution.  To  entertain 
political  solutions  involving  territorial 
changea  or  oxnputoory  repatriation  will  serva 
only  to  postpone  the  day  when  tha  Arab 
world  will  recognize  that  it  must  assume, 
tn  cot^jeratlon  with  the  United  Nations,  its 
own  proper  share  of  reaponslbility.  We  must 
not  ratoe  false  hopca. 

While  thto  plctxire  to  depressing.  I  dont 
feel  that  absolute  pessimism  to  warranted. 
There  are  young  Arab  toaders — qul«t  at  thto 
moment — who  sea  the  great  and  challenging 
poCantlato  of  the  Arab  world  and  irtio  are 
convinced  that  their  enemies  are  neither 
Israel  nor  the  West,  but  rather  antiqiwted 
and  oppreaaive  systems  of  land  tenure,  wide- 
spread ilUteracy  and  disease,  and  wastizig 
land  and  hunuin  resources. 

There  to  no  valid  reason  why  a  revived  and 
creative  Arab  civilization  cannot  be  built  in 
th3  years  ahead  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  resources,  which  desert  research  and  other 
sdentiflc  studies  have  indicated  underUe  thi^ 
great  xmderdeveloped  region  of  the  world. 
Hlstcrians  may,  in  years  to  come,  point  to 
the  Arab  refugee  situation  as  having  been 
the  key  factor  in  the  revival  of  Arabic  clvlli- 
latkm  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  area.  In 
BtbUcal  terras,  w  might  say  that  Ood  to  able 
to  cause  evan  tha  avU  which  man  do  to  i 
him. 

If  our  American  aid  for  the  rnfr^in 
be  made  to  fit  into  mcix  a  great  goal,  it  will 
be  infinitely  worthwhUe.  Impovartotaad  and 
oppressed  people  will  ba 
moeracy  will  ba  tha  vlctar. 


I^tiudtti—  hj  SeMtar  Bri^rM  of  Bill 
T«  Rcvift  lh»  GoU  SUMianI 
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Wednesday,  July  29.  1959 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tte  AppeadXx  of  the  Rkoon  an  article 
a]  »pearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
ai  follows: 


Bi  nxaa 


WASHnfOTOM,  July  8. — Chairman  Banxaa. 
Hi  publican.  New  Hampahlre.  of  the  Senate 
A]  propriations  Committee,  today  introduced 
1«  (Islation  to  restore  tha  United  Statea  to  the 
gc  Id  standard  and  repeal  the  Preaident's  au- 
tliarity  to  revalue  gold.  The  gold  standard 
wiis  abandoned  tn  1833  under  former  Preai- 
d4  at  Boosevelt. 

Bbidcbh  told  the  Senate  he  to  not  request- 


Ktuluekj't  G>Btiimfio««  le  A«  Koreas 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


Box  TO  Bbvivs  Gold  Stanoabb 


in  I  action  at  thto  session,  but  wants  com- 
m  ttee  hearings  to  pave  the  way  for  return 
to  the  gold  standard  at  the  proper  time,  as 
pi  !dged  by  the  Republican  Party  platform 
la  it  year.  He  recalled  that  the  party  prom- 
iMd  to  curb  inflation  and  to  restore  sound 
mpney  freely  convertible  into  gold  coin. 

BBVBarUB   OVXBBanMATBB 

"Unfortunately  prompt  fulfillment  of 
tliese  promises  was  predicated  on  revenue 
esiimatee.  prepared  by  the  last  administra- 
tl(  in,  which  seriously  overstated  the  revenTW." 
B4n>BKS  said. 

'As  a  result  we  now  face  a  temporary  slt- 
uiltlon  dxnlng  which,  in  order  to  meet  pre- 
vli  >usly  made  commitments,  we  cannot  com- 
pl»tely  fulfill  the  first  of  these  promises  as 
so  >n  as  we  would  like  to.  This  also  means 
tb  St  we  cannot  take  Inunedlate  action  on  the 
se  »nd  promise — ^the  restoration  of  gold  con- 
vertible currency. 

KOBAL  mJTT,   BS  ASOaBia 

"Althou^  It  to  generally  recognized  that 
It  to  impractical  to  take  thto  step  at  thto 
til  DC.  it  to  not  only  practical  but  cnxt  moral 
dity  to  make  a  beginning.  At  thto  time 
foreign  interests  have  the  right  to  convert 
tlfsir  dcdiars  into  g(dd  and  I  feel  very  strong- 

that  the  American  people  should  have 
Hip  same  oppcntunity. 

"Bven  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
tiine  that  thto  restoration  can  take  place 
m  wt  advantageously,  we  can  start  the  study 
az  d  plan  the  hearings  that  must  precede  the 
actual  fulfiUraant.'* 

BBmexB*  bill  defines  the  dollar  at  the  pres- 


eo  t  legal  standard  of  one  thirty-fifth  oiuice 
of  gold  to  the  dollar  or  $38  an  ounce.  It 
wt  nuld  restore  the  privilege  of  redeeming  legal 
currency  in  gold  coin  on  demand  at  the 
Tieasury  and  takes  from  the  President  and 
rertorea  to  Congress  the  power  to  revalue 
g(^d. 

PBovms  worn  aou>  confs 

Another  section  restores  to  the  public  the 
rl|  ht  to  own  gold  coins.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vi  lea  for  the  minting  of  gold  coins  in  de- 
icmlnations  of  $10  and  upward.  Gold  re- 
de naptlon  would  become  effective  1  year  after 
en  actment. 

*We  owe  aa  obligation  to  American  dtl- 
to  prevent  further  watering  of  the  pur- 
value  of  their  money.**  *>-"^—  said, 
must  prepare  to  fulfill  thto  obUgatioa 
restoring  a  enrraney  that  to  eoavarUbla 
Into  gold  coin  on  demand.'* 


"Tire 


Wednesday.  July  29.  19S3 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Bfr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tixe  Appendix  of  the  Rscosd  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Lorenso  Martin,  the  long- 
time Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  giving  an  up-to- 
date  remrt  on  Kentuclcy's  contributions 
to  the  conflict  waged  against  the  com- 
munistic tonea  in  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

WASHnfOTOM.   July  37. — Only  6  of  Ken-  ^ 
tucky's    130   counties   escaped   contributing 
the  lives  of  any  cltlaena  on  the  battlafielda 
of  Korea. 

With  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  Stote's  total 
population,  Jefferson  County  has  84  real- 
dents  listed  among  tha  Korean  war  dead. 
which  to  slightly  less  than  (ma-eighth  of  the 
State's  totaL 

Pourteen  other  eountlea  have  Itota  at  a 
dosen  or  more  residenta  who  sacrified  their 
Uvea  tn  the  Korean  conflict.  Harlan  leads 
thto  group  with  39  Korean  war  dead,  followed 
by  Pvry  with  34;  Pike,  18;  Payette.  17: 
Davtoaa  and  Hardin  each  16;  Boyd  and 
Ployd.  each  15;  Oreenup  and  Letcher,  each 
13;  and  Campbell.  Henderson.  Kenton,  and 
Whitley,  each  IX 

Thoae  six  Kentucky  counties  which  have 
been  so  f(»tunate  that  none  of  their  real- 
dento  have  met  death  in  the  Korean  fighting 
are  Anderson.  Carroll.  Qreen,  Hickman. 
Jackson,  and  Spencer. 

Since  June  37.  1050,  when  President  Tru- 
man ordered  American  forcea  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  south  Korea — ^3  days  after  the  north 
Korean  army,  with  Soviet  T-34  tanks,  struck 
savagely  across  the  38th  parallel — 661  Ken- 
tuckians  have  given  their  Uvea  In  the  con- 
flict which  continued  until  today's  true*. 

These  figures,  thotigh  unoiBcial.  represent 
a  careful  check  of  all  864  Defense  Depart- 
ment casxialty  itots  that  have  been  issued     ^ 
since  the  United  States  came  to  the  aid  of 
south  Korea. 

Kentucky's  war  dead  In  Korea,  as  thus  fSr 
reported,  totato  slightly  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  5.174  Kentuckians  who  sacriflced  their 
lives  In  World  War  n. 

In  accord  with  Kentucky's  traditional 
valor  the  percentage  of  Kentuckians  among 
the  United  States  Armed  Porces  war  dead 
in  Korea  exceeds  the  Bluegrass  State's  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  population.  Tha 
Defense  Department's  latest  available  com- 
plete summary,  based  on  i>otiflcation  of  next 
of  kin  for  the  period  through  midnight.  Ptl- 
day,  July  17.  shows  that  the  total  number 
in  the  United  Statea  Armed  Porces  reported 
dead  in  Suorea  at  that  time  was  34.965. 

Included  in  thto  total  were  663  Ken- 
tucklana  (8  more  names  having  been  In- 
cluded in  later  casualty  Itote) .  On  last  July 
17.  therefore,  Kentucky  showed  more  than 
3.0  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  Korean  war 
dead,  whereas  Keturky  has  only  3  percent 
at  tha  Natlonii  population. 

Kentuckians  who  have  lost  their  Uvea  la 
the  Korean  fighting  tmawla  SM  asi  iliig  in 
tha  Army:  66  in  the  Marina  Oorpa;  6  ta  «ha 
Mavy;  and  6  In  the  Air 
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In  addition  to  KentodkylB  Ml  dead,  a 
check  of  the  804  eaaiwlty  Itote  which  have 
been  Issued  up  and  Including  today  indi- 
cates that  3,648  Kentuckians  have  been 
wounded  or  injured  during  the  more  than 
8  years  of  fighting;  and  that  471  have  been 
reported  as  missing.  Kentucky  shows  about 
3.4  percent  of  the  national  total  of  wounded. 
The  Defense  Department's  latest  summary 
for  the  Nation,  however,  aays  that  medical 
records  indicate  that  of  the  wounded.  85 
percent  have  been  returned  to  duty. 

Col.  Robert  R.  Martin,  husband  of  MTs. 
*:try  Bella  Martin,  then  residing  with  the 
Par  last  Command  but  who  had  previoxuly 
lived  in  Kosmoadale.  Jefferson  County,  was 
the  first  officer  of  that  rank  to  be  killed  in 
action  in  Korea.  Hto  death  was  reported  in 
casualty  list  No.  13,  issued  July  8,  1860. 

Kentucky's  first  soldier  of  the  ranks  to 
sacrifice  hto  life  In  battle  during  the  Korean 
confiict  api>ears  to  have  been  Private  Nor- 
man C.  Cawthom.  son  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Caw- 
thorn,  SSao  Pannway.  Loutovllle.  He  was  re- 
ported missing  In  actton  in  casualty  list  No. 
81,  Isstied  July  30,  1860.  but  was  not  re- 
ported as  kUled  in  action  until  Itot  No.  160. 
tosiied  Nov.  34,  1850. 

Casualty  list  No.  864.  issued  today,  contains 
the  name  of  one  Kentuckian  killed  in  action. 
aa  well  as  those  of  10  Kentuckians  wounded. 
Thto  latest  Kentuckian  reported  among  the 
Korean  war  dead  was  Private  Arvll  Hicks. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Hleks.  of  Coleman, 
Pike  County. 

Kentucky's  war  dead  in  Korea,  by  eountlea 
other  than  those  previously  mentioned, 
show: 

Ten  ftom  Pulaski;  nine  each  from  Knox. 
Lawrence,  |uid  LlnccHn;  eight  from  Magoffin: 
seven  each  from  Bell.  Bourbon,  Clark,  John- 
son, Laurel.  Madlaon.  and  Warren;  six  each 
from  Breathitt.  Carter,  Chrtotian.  Granby. 
H&rrlBon,  Hopkins,  Marion,  McCracken.  Mor- 
gan. Rowan,  and  Todd. 

Pive  each  from  Barren.  Boyle.  Bracken- 
ridge.  Grant.  Grajraon.  and  MeCreary;  four 
each  from  Adair.  Caaey,  Clay,  Clinton,  Prank - 
lin,  Lewto.  Mason,  Menifee.  Montgomery,  Nel- 
son. Ohio,  Taylor,  and  Union;  three  each 
from  Bath,  Boone,  BnuAen.  Butler.  KstlU, 
Garrard,  Jessamine,  Knott,  Livingston,  Lo- 
gan. Muhlenburg,  Nicholas.  Oldham.  Owsley. 
Pendleton.  Rockcastle.  Shelby.  Simpson, 
Wayne.  Webster,  and  Woodford. 

Two  each  from  Allen,  Edmonson,  Elliott, 
Fleming.  Hancock.  Henry.  Lee,  Leslie,  Meade, 
Mercer.  Monroe,  and  Scott;  and  one  each 
from  Ballard,  BulUtt,  Oaldwell,  Calloway. 
Carlisle,  Crittenden.  Cumberland.  Pulton. 
Gallatin.  Bart.  Larue,  hjoa.  Marshall.  Mar- 
tin, McLean.  Metoalfe.  Owen.  Powell.  Robert- 
son, Ruasell.  Trimble.  Trtgg.  Washington, 
and  Wirtfe. 

These  figures,  It  to  explained,  are  not  final. 
Casualty  llste  wiU  continue  to  be  Issued  for 
some  time  after  the  truce,  based  not  only 
upon  action  during  the  cloeing  days  of  the 
conflict  but  also  upon  ascertainment  of  the 
fate  of  many  of  those  who  throughout  the 
more  than  3  years  of  fighting  have  been  re- 
ported as  missing  in  action. 


The  Uaiqae  Role  of  Vice  President  Nkon 

EXTEM^ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.KUCHEL 

ovcAuroMOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBM  UNXTXD  STATXS 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1953 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  last  Sunday  there 
appeared  a  most  interesting  article  by 
Arthur  Krock  in  regard  to  the  construc- 


tive and  unique  role  which  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  play- 
ing in  the  Eisenhower  administratitm.  I 
ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appoidix  of  the 
Raooto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
NixoK  Has  Umotra  Rou  m  rax  AoiczinsnA- 

TION — POK   THX   PntST   TtMX    A    VXCB   PaSBI- 

DKNT  Has  BacoKx  nn  Kxtmaw  zh  Mamt 

NaoornATioMs  or  thb  Sovaunfaar — ^Bozlt 
Up  bt  tbx  ParsiDKNT 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Wabjiuiutum,  July  35. — ^The  constructive 
labors  of  Richaxd  M.  Nbom,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  Stetes,  in  behalf  of  the  Btoen- 
hower  admlntotratlon's  program  and  execu- 
tive-legislative relations  in  general  are 
steadily  growing  in  volume  and  Importance. 
It  to  a  tough  Presidential  assignment,  made 
more  so  by  the  dose  party  division  In  Con- 
gress, the  deep  foreign  policy  split  in  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  delicate  treading 
Nixon  must  do  because  hto  feliow-Califor- 
nian.  Senator  Whxiam  P.  Knowlamd,  to  the 
acting  majority  leader.  But  persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  Vice  President's  helpful  ac- 
tivities have  told  thto  correspondent  that 
they  consider  them  unique  in  the  records  of 
hto  high  office. 

The  Vice  President  to  a  hyluld  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, being  both  an  executive  and  legto- 
latlve  ofllcer.  But  the  same  could  be  said  of 
all  hto  predeceaaors.  Moreover,  John  N.  Gar- 
ner and  Alben  W.  Barkley  also  sat  with  the 
Cabinet  and  performed  valiant  and  effective 
deeds  of  troubleshooting  for  Presldente  at 
the  Capitol.  And,  like  Nzxon,  Barkley  was  a 
stetutory  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 


^^ag\  • 
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But  theee  two,  who  were  the  first  Vice 
Presldente  to  engage  actively  in  admlntotra- 
tlon  business,  were  associated  with  Presldente 
who  also  were  skilled  and  seaaoned  poUtl- 
clans,  and  most  of  the  Cabinet  members  of 
their  era  were  trained  in  the  same  trade. 
Nixoif,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  No.  3  man 
on  what  to  largely  a  nonprofessional  team,  to 
the  captain  and  the  members  of  which  the 
politics  and  the  congressional  tralte  he  knows 
so  well  are  mysteries.  And  he  has  another 
in^KJrtant  qualification  for  hto  role — like 
Barkley,  he  served  In  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress before  becoming  Vice  President. 

Also,  for  thto  role  President  Elsenhower  has 
steadily  built  up  hto  No.  3.  Por  the  first  time 
In  history  the  President  some  weeks  ago  ar- 
ranged for  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  hto  absence 
(previously  they  have  been  canceled)  and 
designated  the  Vice  President  to  conduct  it. 
When  the  President  does  not  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  National  Security  Council  he 
turns  over  the  chair  to  the  Vice  President 
instead  of,  as  Harry  S.  Tnunan  did,  assigning 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nxxow's  forth- 
coming trip  annind  the  world  was  Elsen- 
taower's  Idea. 

The  result  to  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  in  the  political  community  seek  out 
the  Vice  President  to  report  dUBcultles  and 
to  ask  his  aid,  and  consequently  he  to  the 
best  informed  man  aro\ind  here  on  what  to 
going  on.  The  leaders  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  too  deeply  engrossed  in  their  heavy 
duties  on  the  floor  to  give  the  time  he  can  to 
troubleshooting  and  to  keep  the  backbench- 
ers posted  on  the  reasons  for  dectoions  of  the 
leaders. 

loaTAxx  n  Foiirra»  vp 

Here  are  other  activities  attributed  to 
Nixon  by  prlncipato  in  them,  but  which  he 
politely  declined  to  comment  on  in  any  way. 

The  admintotration  was  disposed  to  make 
light  of  congreaaional  support  for  the  Bricker 
amendment,  limiting  the  scope  of  the  treaty- 


making  power.  KzxoN^told  them  they  were 
mtotakan.  that  the  j^opoaal  waa  widely 
backed  In  the  Natton  b jr  cltlaena  who  could 
not  be  dismissed  as  IsoUtloatata.  ete..  and 
that  some  effort  to  oomtaromlae  should  be 
made  to  avoid  a  punlahlng  fight. 

It  was  the  Vice  President  who.  when  Sen- 
ator JosBv  R.  McCabtht  angered  the  execu- 
tive department  by  saying  he  had  "nego- 
tiated" agreemente  with  Greek  ahipownera— 
an  infrlngemmt  of  Executive  function-^ 
broke  up  the  impending  Jxiriadictlonal  flght. 
He  brought  together  P.  D.  Planagan  and  Her- 
man Rilegw,  respectively  counsel  to  Mo- 
CAaTHT  a:ad  Secretary  Dullea,  prior  to  the 
limcheon  meeting  of  the  latter  two,  and  they 
worked  out  the  "peace"  oommunique  that 
was  given  out  afterward. 

When,  at  the  suggestton  of  Senator  Stuaxt 
SnoNOTON,  of  Mtotouri.  McCaxtrt  aent  the 
Prealdent  a  formal  inquiry  as  to  hto  position 
on  AlUed  trade  with  Red  China,  which 
greaUy  dtoturbed  the  White  House  becaxiae 
a  reply  was  difficult  and  Inadviaable,  the 
Vice  President  Induced  McCastht  to  ask  the 
return  of  the  letter  so  that  the  matter  of 
answering  became  moot.  He  suggested  to 
McCaxtbt  that  the  only  political  benefldary 
would  be  Stmincton,  a  Democrat. 

The  dectolon  of  McCabtbt  not  to  subpena 
William  P.  Bundy.  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  to  meet  with  the  Agency's 
Director.  Allen  W.  Dulles,  to  work  out  a 
modus  Vivendi,  waa  also  the  result  of  Noeon's 
intervention.  He  pointed  out  to  McCabtbt 
that,  with  all  Democrate  off  hto  subcommit- 
tee and  two  Republican  members  (Ncxom 
checked  them  first)  unwilling  to  vote  for 
the  subpena.  "thto  wasnt  the  time"  to  make 
such  an  Issue. 

BKMOCaATS  KXPT  RAPPT 

In  following  the  practice  of  keeping  on  tha 
beet  of  terms  with  the  Democrate.  Nixon  was 
the  first  man  approached  on  the  plan  to  avert 
a  filibuster  on  the  immigrant  quota  bill  by 
Senator  McCakkan  by  accepting  a  minor  Mc- 
Carran  amendment.  And  to  NnoN  was' 
brought  the  word  that  Senators  Waltb 
GxoBCB  and  Rkbabd  B.  Rubbill,  powerful 
minority  leaders,  felt  the  President  should 
consult  them  on  foreign  policy.  Immedi- 
ately, Nixon  advised  the  Prealdent  to  aak 
these  Democrate  to  lunch  for  that  pwpoae. 
together  vrlth  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate.  The  luncheon.  It  to 
reported,  was  a  great  success, 

NnoN  to  the  author  of  the  get-together 
Republican  luncheon  at  the  Capitol  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  President's  nomina- 
tion. Before  the  President  arrived,  the  Vice 
President  was  seen  to  go  to  Chairman  D.  A. 
Rx^  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
a  far  comtT  and  bring  him  up  to  the  head 
table  where  he  and  the  President,  fresh  from 
battle  over  the  excess-tax  extension,  had 
their  pictures  taken  together  whUe  the 
House  Members  cheered  loudly. 

One  Instance  of  Nixon's  value  was  fur- 
nished in  a  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  Some  members  were  discussing 
whether  to  give  certain  financial  aid  to  Spain 
when  the  Vloe  President  commented  that 
thto  wasnt  the  question,  Congrees  having 
already  decided  to  give  the  aid — that  the 
questicm  was  simply  "how  much?"  Since 
the  great  executive  decisions  are  all  shaped 
In  the  NSC  before  they  come  fully  before  the 
Cabinet,  Nixon's  infiuenc^  there  to  anwng 
ths  most  imfxirtant  of  hto  contributions. 

TBACHXS   PtntABT  POUT1C8 

NixoN'a  contributions  began  at  the  outset 
of  the  new  administration  and  the  arrival 
of  so  many  dtiaens  in  Important  poste  to 
whom  good  congreasional  relatl<»s  ware  vital 
and  who  had  no  experience  with  Congraaa. 
Among  the  counseto  be  gave  theaa.  when  re- 
quested, were  these: 

Get  to  know  personally  and  pronptly  the 
key   committeemen   for   your   unit.    Dont 
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t«k«  vUb  yoo.  <r  MBd  to  i«vfl«Mnt  yoa  ft*  tlw 
Gap**'**.  fttdM  pronUnently  MaoeUtad  wltli 
tlM  TtuoMn  admtntotratloa.  If  yoa  t»(  » 
f oraal.  tougit  tetter  from  •  liwmhiir  <tf  Ocm- 
gNM  (and  try  to  prcrant  mwlt  m  dtuatkiD 
from  artelng)  uiswar  U  vwbally  In  •  very 
frtendlj  way. 

Ifm  priBMr  ctuff,  but  thw  studMits  Mr* 
Jiut  startlnff  In  poUtlo. 


RciKiM  Ov  MnHanr  Strcaftk  Dwuf 
•  War  We  IfaiTe  N«t  Wm  h  Uiyncc- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

Hon  SAMUEL  W.  TORTT 

or  CALiFonru 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BXPRSSENTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  YORTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  I  desire  to 
include  in  our  Rscoro  some  interesting 
figures  compiled  by  the  Legislatiye  Ref- 
erence Serviee  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
greaa: 

TkR  Xit^UBT  or  COHQIBM. 
LxOXKjkTIVX  RxriBXItCS  8MKVKM, 

Wa3hingUm.  D.  C.  July  21,  1953. 
Boa.  Sakxtzl  W.  Tostt, 

House  o/  Bepreatntatives, 

ffiufttiiftcm,  D.  C. 
Da*a  llB.  Tobtt:  In  response  to  your  quM« 
tlon  M  to  whether  the  tl»  oi  United  States 
Armed  Forces  has  been  cut  back  at  any  time 
during  previous  wars,  the  LcfislatlTe  Refer- 
ence Serrlee  encloees  the  accompanying  tabte 
of  military  and  naral  expendlturee  during 
war  years  and  years  immediately  preceding 
and  following  major  wars  of  the  United 
SUtea.  It  Is  reflated  that  military  and 
naval  personnel  streiigUt  figures,  which 
would  probably  constitute  a  more  accurate 
indication,  are  not  available  on  a  yeaiiy 


SIneerely  youis. 


8.  Oaifrint, 

Dtreetor. 

JJmaxt  Brtitm  Mxrtaiowroaam  wou  Waa  am 
Navt.  Ymam  ST  TsAB.  DoBZMa  UAjom  Waas 

(Note  that  sometimes  a  year  or  more  Is 
given  before  and  after  the  war  for  com- 
parison.) 

ITar  of  lil2 

{War  dedanid  on  Great  Brttaln  Jibm  18,  ISIS;  tnaty  el 
PMoe  signed  st  Qbent,  Dee.  M,  1814] 


Tesr 

WvDepert- 
ment 

Nsry  Depart- 
ment 

imi 

1811. 

18U 

1814 

8ia83,8» 

1I.8I7,7W 

i9.esa;ai> 
aa^3so^807 

81.Ma,M6 
8,988, 9H 
Ik44^fll» 

7, 311,  an 

iror  With  Mexico 

rWar  declared  on  Meiloo.  May  13, 184«:  treaty  of  anada* 
Inpe  Hklalm  ■teMd  Feb.  3, 1848  (the  w  was  precU- 
callr  ended  in  September  1847)] 


Year 

WarDemrt- 
meat 

KavyDepart- 

18I8.      „.      _        . 
1847 

811X79X887 
88.808^808 

^^ul,9S8 

l«.4«.Hr 

7,980108 
%  488k  478 

'.fc-     - 

18  0.. 

18  a.. 

18  OL. 
18  3. 

18  14. 
18  i6. 
I»6. 


1911.. 

191  T. 
191!. 
191 
189 IL 


Wm-  Between  the  Statee,  19«l-$9 


Tev 


War 


DeparV 

lent 


men 


$l«k408.7«7 
32, 881.  ISO 
88^308,407 
880,398,801 
8001 791, 843 
1,  Oni,  323, 3«1 
284,449,702 


Navy  Depart 

ment 


$11,514,988 
11420,888 
«%  888, 277 
83,221.984 
8^7X^986 

123,81X945 
43,334,118 


irar  wUh  Bpain.  lift ' 


Tear 


1817. 

181  8. 

18!  9 

It  0.-„ 


War 
Department 


848.9erK9a8 

91.902,080 

2381 841, 254 

134,774,708 


Navy 

Department 


334,  srn.S48 
88.833,985 
63,942,104 
65,953,078 


This  war  stopped  with  such  surprisinK  suddenness 
th  tt  the  next  year's  expenditures  seem  to  reflect  the 
ex  wetation  of  eoatinoed  war.  After  this  the  War  De- 
pif^jnent  expenditnrea  never  again  dropped  below  $100 
I  in  any  year. 

Firtt  World  War 

[tTkited  States  dedared  War  en  Oennany,  Apr.  8^  1917; 
armistioe  signed.  Not.  11. 19iq 


War  Department 


8181,17X419 

3n.94aS70 

4.88X965,388 

X  00X07X788 

tan,  88X086 


Nary  D««)art> 
ment 


$15X86XaS7 

23X632,757 
1,37X844  487 
XOOX  31X785 

73X081,458 


Second  World  Wer 

V'fmii  Harbor,"  Dee.  7,  1941;  suimidw  of  Oermany. 
.  f  ST   1945;  surrender  of  Japan,  Aogust-Scptamber 

1  M5] 


1« ) 

1*1 

1«  L 

1«  I 

19(  L 

IW  I- 


Tear 


War  Depart- 
at 


1007, 100, 151 
X98X943.048 
14,33X50X088 
«X  sax  58X533 
4X438.330,158 
8X490, 101.  «35 


NavyDepart- 


1801,484,523 

X  31X087, 968 

XS7X  58X978 

30,88X349.038 

3X537,633,877 

3X047,152,135 


i  ouree:  The  fiscal  data  are  from  U.  8.  Department  of 
Co  nmeroe,  Boreaa  of  the  Census.  Historical  Statistics 
of  he  United  States,  1780-1945,  pp.  208-301.  The  dates 
o<  I  egiantng  and  ending  of  wars  are  firom  several  hiatortos 
Inc  nding  Commager.  H.  8..  Documents  of  Amerieaa 
Hi  tory,  and  the  Annals  of  Congress  and  the  U.  & 
Hcuse  Joomal. 


The  Lead  aad  Ziac  Imhsfar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

**  ov  MOMTAMA 

^^^  ^ 

M  THE  HOUSS  07  RKPRBSXNTATTVB 

Tuesday,  July  29, 19S3 

kifr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
th  i  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  H.  R 
66pl,  by  which  we  would  toes  a  life  pre- 
to  our  sinking  domestic  lead  and 

mining  industry. 

R  6651  is  a  companion  bill  to  Sen- 
ate MuKKAT's  S.  1539.  R  would  en- 
CO  irage  exploration  for  the  ores  of  do- 
miistic  critical  and  strategic  minerals 
aod  metals  and  woukl  maintain  such 
do  nestic  mines  in  lurodactlon  regardless 
of  the  market  price  of  these  critical  and 
stiategic  mtnrrals  and  metala. 


I  start  hf  assuming  that  tt  Is  In  the 
national  interest  to  keep  a  healthy,  ac- 
tlre  mining  industry  going  in  the  United 
States.  We  need  raw  materials  for  our 
industry.  More  imixMrtaht,  we  need  crit- 
icsd  and  strategic  mineralB  and  metals 
tar  defense. 

Two  of  the  most  important  are  lead 
and  sine,  now  in  a  price  slump  due  al- 
most entirely  to  imports.  Falling  prices 
have  posed  grave  economic  problems  in 
many  areas  after  wholesale  shutdowns 
threw  thousands  out  of  work.  This  is 
importaoit  to  my  State  of  Montana,  the 
leading  mine  producer  of  linc  in  1953. 

Our  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness investigated  the  condition  of  the 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  mining  industry 
last  spring.  They  found  this  basic  in- 
dustry "in  grave  Jec^Mu-dy." 

I  refer  you  to  this  paragraph  In  their 
excellent  report: 

The  principal  complaints  came  primarily 
from  small-buslneM  men  engaged  In  mining 
whose  main  complaint  was  that  such  in- 
creased amounts  of  lead  and  sine  were  be- 
ing Imported  into  the  country  as  to  drive 
the  price  down  41  percent  below  the  Gov- 
ernment ceiling  price  of  19V^  cents  for  alno 
and  19  cents  for  lead  only  recently  taken 
off  by  OPS.  Also  that  whereas  in  1953 
the  United  States  needed  only  226,000  tons 
of  sine  from  foreign  countries  that  actually 
665,000  tons  had  been  impcxted.  This 
amounted  to  dumping  of  these  metals  on 
American  markets,  and  driving  some  do- 
mestic producers  into  bankruptcy,  caus- 
ing distress,  luemployment,  and  serious  eco- 
nomic repercussions  In  many  sections  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  had  a  chance  to  do  something  tor 
our  domestic  lead  and  sine  raining  in- 
dostry  in  the  sUding-scale  tariff  pro- 
vision of  the  Simpson  bill,  wliich  the 
House  rejected.    This  is  an  alternative. 

H.  R.  6651,  like  8.  1539.  Is  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  urgency  oi  obtaining 
strategic  raw  materials  will  be  as  great 
in  any  subsequent  emergency  as  during 
World  War  n,  when  the  mine-incentive 
payment  program  worked  for  6  years 
for  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

This  bill  would  set  up  a  mine-lneentive 
payments  dlviskm.  Its  director  would 
be  ordered  to  make  over-market  pay- 
ments to  domestic  producers  of  any 
mineral  on  the  Government's  strategic 
and  critical  milnerals  and  metals  list. 

These  payments  woidd  be  made  only 
where  necessary  to  keep  the  mine  in  op- 
eration; those  mines  that  can  operate 
at  current  market  prices  are  automati- 
cally excluded.  A  mine  would  receive 
only  the  price  necessary  to  pay  its  cost 
of  production,  plus  ade<iuate  allowances 
for  dei>reclati(»i.  amortization,  deple- 
tion, and  a  "reasonable"  profit.  Neces- 
sar7  variations  of  incentive  payments 
would  be  determined  from  reports  to  the 
division  by  the  operator.  If  a  mine  pro- 
duced, the  payments  would  be  made.  If 
it  did  not,  the  Oovemment  would  pay 
nothing.  If  the  costs  exceeded  the  top 
limits  of  the  formula  in  this  act.  the 
producer  would  not  be  digible,  thus 
ruling  out  submarginal  mines.  However. 
there  is  a  inrovision  for  special  arrange- 
ments in  the  case  of  material  in 
sive  short  supply. 
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The  bill  would  stabilize  the  incentive 
system  and  the  mining  industry  for  a 
I)eriod  of  6  years. 

Minerals  iMXxluced  under  this  plan 
would  be  transferred  to  the  national 
stockpiles  at  the  current  market  dtUx. 
Prc^rlsion  is  made  so  material  could  be 
channeled  into  industry  in  case  of  a 
critical  shortage. 

There  are  many  safeguards  In  this 
bill.  Among  them  is  one  prohibiting  the 
deliberate  mining  of  low-grade  ores  in 
order  to  get  larger  payments. 

H.  R.  6651  also  includes  the  explora- 
tion system  of  grants  so  successful  in  the 
1946  act 

I  emphasise  that  partlcipatton  in  the 
Incentive-payment  plan  is  entirely  vol- 
untary. No  producer  would  be  forced  to 
accept  it.  Those  who  did  aiq;>ly  would 
all  be  treated  alike  under  standards  writ- 
ten into  the  act.  so  there  would  be  no 
ipeclal  treatment  as  is  possible  under 
the  individual  contract  system,  which 
the  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Agency  has  been  using. 

In  conclusion,  when  fen  ask  yourself 
if  this  iff  a  good  bill,  ask  yourself  if  this 
Nation  needs  a  domestic  lead-  and  zinc- 
mining  industry.  I  think  you  will  say 
'HTes"  to  both  questions. 


CnbFenifBAid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  HASSACHDgailS 
XM  TBE  HOUSZ  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVXS 

r*ursd4Qr,  July  30. 1953 

Ur.  FHIU3IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rccom.  I  include 
therein  a  very  pertinent  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  enUUed 
The  British  Feel  No  Pato." 

It  Is  self-explanatory  and  Illustrates 
Just  how  some  of  our  friends  across  the 
seas  interpret  economic  aid,  its  curtail- 
ment, and  various  substitutes  which  we 
furnish  when  it  is  apparently  reduced 
or  taken  away. 

As  every  informed  person  knows  there 
are  a  great  number  of  abuses  in  the  for- 
eign-aid programs.  It  can  also  be  main- 
tained, in  my  opinion,  that  some  of  these 
programs  have  been  very  helpful,  espe- 
cially those  which  have  relieved  suffering, 
distress,  poverty,  and  need  arising  from 
the  late  war. 

To  that  extent  tbese  programs  have 
checked  communism,  in  the  light  of 
conditions  In  Europe  today,  is  debatable, 
but  a  fair  appraisal  indicates,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  these  programs  should  be 
substantially  restricted  rather  than 
maint-alned  at  current  levels  or  in- 
creased. I  seriously  question  the  alleged 
benefits,  which  this  Nation  received  from 
the  gifts,  gratuities,  and  bounties  that 
we  are  giving  today  and  I  wonder  Just 
how  much  gratitude  exlstB  for  as  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  «»ny  of  the  peo- 
ples overseas  we  have  sought  to  help. 
I  also  wonder  to  what  extent  these  peo- 
ple would  h^  us  tf  the  shoe  were  on 


the  other  foot  and  we  were  the  natkm 
in  need. 

I  have  gladly  subscribed  and  have  sup- 
ported humanitarian  and  some  economic 
aspects  of  these  programs.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  take  a  much  closer 
look  at  general  conditions  in  Euro];)e  and 
other  parts  of  the  worl4  before  we  con- 
tinue these  programs  on  unrestricted 
and  unreduced  scale. 

It  is  certain  that  this  Nation  cannot 
indefinitely  afford  to  provide  such  sub- 
stantial economic  assistance  to  other 
nations  without  placing  burdens  upon 
our  own  system,  which  are  likely  to  bring 
it  to  a  state  of  collapse.  "Self -help"  is 
a  slogan  that  should  be  applied  to  for- 
eign nations  as  well  as  to  our  own.  We 
have  built  up  our  system  by  great  sacri- 
fice and  hard  work  and  we  have  pro- 
tected it  with  the  blood  of  our  sons.  Let 
other  people  do  likewise,  and  if  they 
demonstrate  sincerity  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  the  cause  of  world  rehabili- 
tation and  world  peace,  let  us  in  turn 
extend  our  cooperation  and  help,  alwajrs 
within  our  demonstrated  capacity,  and 
never  beyond  our  means,  or  in  such  ways 
as  to  strengthen  communism  and  weaken 
democracy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Bkitish  Pxex.  Vo  Paim 

London  papers  arriving  in  the  XTnlted 
States  show  that  informed  British  people 
are  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  Resi- 
dent's request  that  Congrcas  cut  •1.8  bUUon 
from  the  amount  provided  for  foreign 
aid  in  the  budget  Mr.  Truman  eent  to 
Congress  In  January.  Tlius  the  leading 
article  In  the  London  Statist  has  the  eai>- 
tion.  "U.  8.  AM  Cut  Heed  Cause  Ho  AlaimT* 
and  the  Plnancial  Times  observes  that 
though  doUars  labeled  "aid"  will  be  reduced, 
dollars  received  from  American  offshore  pvir- 
chases  wiU  make  up  the  loss,  a  development 
which  this  country  cannot  object  to.  The 
London  Ifconomlst  arrived  at  the  same  an- 
swer, but  by  a  more  thorough  and  oon- 
celvably  frank  analjBls. 

The  Hoonomist  says  the  British  should  re- 
maUn  oonq>lctely  calm  about  the  apparmt 
alaah  in  Blrttlah  aftd,  because  the  plan  U  fuU 
of  special  devices  which  have  been  cartfully 
worked  out  by  If  utual  Security  otBriala  with 
the  idea  of  including  as  much  as  possible 
under  headings  wbicb  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  economic  (or  defense  support)  and 
technical  aid,  ^rhOe  appearing  to  ask  for 
mntA  leas  for  these  purposes.  In  other 
wends,  everyone  should  be  happy.  The 
American  taiqMyer  wUl  think  there  is  a  aav- 
Ing,  but  the  Xuropeana  wlU  get  aa  much 
mcMiey  from  ua  aa  before. 

The  BOonomlst  notes*  tliat  while  the  Bteea- 
hower  program  cuts  economic  aid  to  Kun^M 
by  60  percent,  what  it  takes  away  It  gives 
back  under  another  name.  Ekltaln  had  gSOO 
mlllkm  at  eeanomlc  aid  allocated  during  the 
present  flecal  year,  of  which  $120  mUUon  wlU 
remain  unspent  on  June  and  available  to  be 
spent  in  the  new  fiscal  year.  So  Britain 
win  have  8130  mllUon  to  start  with.  Mr. 
Eisenbower  wo\ild  give  Britain  $100  million 
more  with  which  to  buy  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  American  commodities.  Then  Britain 
Is  down  for  f  100  million  for  aircraft,  for 
her  own  tise.  Tb  this  is  added  $100  mffltbn 
for  new  offshore  procurement  purchases  by 
the  United  States  not  Ottawa  as  foreign  aid 
but  jirovMed  for  in  American  defense  appro- 
priations. And  tben  there  are  an  the  un- 
tabulated  hundreds  of  nAlttaoB  lepreeeMlng 
payment  for  orders  previously  placed  in 
Brttaln  en  which  ddivery  wHI  be  made  neat 
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$S2S  million  In  the  pi^eent  year,  but  is  to 
have  $800  milMofi  ehanneled  through  her 
budget  under  the  new  Elsenhower  economy 
program.  The  money  remaUns  about  the 
same,  the  captions  are  changed. 

The  Boonomlst  observes  that  in  its  re- 
queeti  for  foreign  aid.  "the  Tk-uman  adm^ln- 
Istratlon,  with  harcDy  a  bltish,  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  aoootmt  of  Congress'  Ina- 
Mlity  to  resist  wlekUng  the  ax.  and  to  request 
20  percent  more  than  tt  expected  to  receive." 
Ifr.  Bsenhower,  Secretary  DuUes,  and  other 
administration  spokesmen  are  deemed  dis- 
ingenuous in  not  adopting  the  same  decep- 
tion. Tlie  KooDomist  thinks  there  ^viU  be 
a  reduction  of  perhaps  $800  million  from  the 
President's  irreducible  minlmiim  of  $5.8  bU- 
Ilon  for  **lt  will  be  hard  lx>tb  to  counter  the 
argtmsent  for  stringent  economy  and  to  ex- 
plain away  the  existence  of  $11.9  bllUon  of 
unspent  funds  voted  in  previoua  years  for 
toreign  aid.  over  $4  billion  of  which  are  still 
uncommitted  to  any  particular  project." 

The  amaaement  of  the  British  is  ix>t  at 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Eisenhower  to  cut  a 
small  slice  off  new  foreign  aid,  Irut  that  new 
funds  are  sought  on  top  of  prodigious 
amormta  which  the  aided  countries  have  not 
yet  found  ways  of  q>ending. 


Breakup  •(  tbe  T«r«-Paw«r  Syitf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEI.  W.  YORTY 

OVfJAUrOBMIA 

IN  TBS  BOUSE  OP  RSPRBBENTATIVB 

Monday.  July  27.1 953 

Mr.  TC^TY.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  call  attention  to  an  Important  article 
by  the  skble  foreign  affairs  analyst. 
Waltg  TJppmann: 

Totunr  tam  Tonoaaow 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Kven  so  serious  a  reason  aa  Chtirehim 
Inability  to  go  to  Bermuda  vroidd  probably 
not  have  caused  another  postponement  had 
the  govemmeBts  beMeved  there  was  impor- 
tant bualnees  vrtdeh  they  had  to  do  and 
could  do.  But  staee  the  Prestdent  ant  ang- 
gested  the  meeting  a  rush  of  events  has  dls- 
elosed  a  radlcid  ^ange  In  the  wotid  iltaa- 
tkm.  The  change  Is  deeper  and  more  signi- 
ficant than  personalities.  poUUes.  strategy. 
or  tacties.  It  has  to  do  with  the  deelhae  of 
the  abnormal  influence,  exercised  by  the 
great  powers,  during  OM  postwar  years. 

Rhee'k  rebellion  and  the  Cast  Gorman  riots 
have  been  the  most  spectacular  signs  <tf  a 
radical  change  which  Is  In  ptugiess  Inside 
eaeb  of  the  great  ooatttlona.  There  la  a 
growing  doubt  whether  the  Big  TovK  are  stm 
big  enough  to  make  a  world  aettlement. 
Thla  Is  easting  a  bearish  Ught  upon  the 
ptxMpeet  at  high  level  meetings.  Par  they 
belong  to  an  era  when  the  heads  of  the 
three  Ug  survivors  of  the  Maal-Japanese  on- 
slaught eoold  BMdw  decisions  that  botnd 
their  leessr  alllea.  Most  of  the  govenuaenta 
for  wtileh  they  eoold  speak  so  decisively 
were  at  that  tame,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  occu- 
pied by  aomebady  or  Ineapahie  at.  independ- 
ent action. 

But  the  Big  Three  or  Big  Taut  are  leas  and 
less  able  to  bind  fhoir  smallar  alliea,  ovsn 
tb^r  dependents  or  eatellltea  Hardly  a  day 
psnsns  wtHiout  new  evldanoe  of  tndepoidence 
and  ungovemaMllty  within  the  two  orbttB. 
OoiOd  the  Piesldewt  have  spoken  for  Rhee  at 

ttiae  Mlnlater  for  tho 
and  OasdMidla,  QnirehlU 
for  aay  part  of  ttie  ISMOe  Swt,  or  U»  Onwe 
«t  mmm  mmnMy  or  Jolntty  tee  OmmmmyV 
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And  If  tb*  Big  nnir  ww«  ■■MwWwI.  who 
could  now  q>Mk  for  OmnoMaj,  or  for  China, 
or  liMtoMl  JaiwnV 

What  w*  hava  ooom  to,  I  beUava.  la  tha 
appolntad  taraakiqi  of  the  poctwar  Btructura, 
which  waa  boUt  upon  the  dlTlak>n  of  tha 
world  at  tha  tlma  of  tha  annlatlce  Into  tha 
two  mlUtary  orblta — tha  ona  domlnatad  by 
Moacow  and  the  other  nibaldlaad.  protaetad. 
and  lad  from  Waahlngton.  Tha  breakup  at 
thla  structure  waa  pradaatined  and  foreaee 
able  becauae  tha  ezceaalTa  predominance  of 
Buail*  and  Amarloa  In  world  allalra  reflaetad 
an  abnormal,  and  altogether  temporary,  bal- 
ance of  powera  at  tha  and  <d  tha  war.  Bua« 
■la  and  America  ara  great  natlona.  no  doubt. 
but  they  have  bean  atich  auparpowera  alnca 
1945  only  becauae  aU  the  other  great  powara 
were  for  the  tlma  being  exhausted,  defeated, 
occupied,  or  juat  llbaratad.  Tha  tlma  waa 
bound  to  coma  when  the  two-power  system 
of  1946  would  glTa  way  to  a  aystam  of  many 
powers. 

I>v>r  more  than  a  year  there  has  bean  grow- 
ing evidence  that  the  two-power  system  waa 
taaaklng  up.  The  time  of  the  breakup  baa 
now  arrived.  All  along  the  vast  borderland 
on  both  sldea  of  the  Iron  Cxirtaln  It  Is  nuuil- 
fest  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of  them  ap- 
parently contradictory,  all  with  a  common 
element,  llxat  common  element  which  we 
need  to  graaf>  fully  and  to  flz  clearly  In  our 
minds  for  the  future  and  for  our  own  policy 
Is  this :  The  growing  recalcitrance,  raalstanca, 
or  rebellion  to  regimentation  under  great 
powers.  Bhee  may  wish  to  go  on  fighting 
and  the  King  of  Cambodia  nuiy  wish  to  stop 
fighting.  But  the  net  result  Is  that  In  Korea 
and  In  Indochina  Waahlngton  and  Paris  ara 
no  longer  so  big  as  they  used  to  be. 

We  have  been  more  oonaelous  of  the  un- 
rullneas  of  our  own  coalition  than  ready 
to  believe  that  the  Soviet  en^>lre  was  not 
made  of  Iron  and  granite  but  of  mortal  men. 
aubjaet  to  tlma  and  to  change.  Tet  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  resistance 
had  already  become  overt  in  Tito's  rebel- 
lion, and  the  savage  purgea  in  the  other 
satellitea  have  shown  that  the  Stalinist  em- 
pire was  meeting  elsewhere  the  same  national 
resistance  to  alien  domination  and  exploita- 
tion. 

The  Taeent  popular  uprisings  in  Baat  Oer- 
many  and  Caechoalovakla  are  even  more  sig- 
nificant. Ahnost  certainly  they  are  impor- 
tant evidence  of  the  historic  change  through 
which  we  are  living.  For  thoa  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  tha  oppteaaion  and  exploita- 
tion had  become  greater  recently,  and  that 
these  uprisings  were  provoked  by  new  and 
unbaaraMa  tyrannlea.  What  tha  uprlaings 
indicate  la  that  tha  people  directly  In  con- 
tact with  it  have  become  aware  that  the 
ln4)arial  power  of  Moacow  la  relaxing  its 
grip. 

As  many  historians  have  observed,  upris- 
ings are  most  likely  to  occur  and  revolu- 
tlosis  are  meet  likely  to  succeed  when  the 
regime  against  which  they  are  directed  Is 
beginning  to  falter  and  Is  felt  to  be  passing. 
The  full  tvtrj  at  the  Prench  Revolution,  for 
example,  broke  out  after  the  King  and  the 
noblea  Iiad  instituted  far-reaching  reforms 
for  the  redreaa  of  the  nutln  popular  griev- 


If  the  poatwar  system  of  the  two-power 
world  Is  breaking  up.  It  la  not  because  there 
la  a  change  of  heart,  of  purpoae,  of  policy, 
or  of  tactics  in  the  Kremlin.  It  Is  not  be- 
cause the  Elsenhower  administration  has 
undermined  our  adversariea  by  its  brilliant 
dynamism,  or  because  It  is  alienating  our 
allies  and  friends  by  its  deplorable  inde- 
cision and  self-abasement. 

The  poatwar  system  Is  breaking  up  because 
mankind  has  outgrown  it.  becauae  the  na- 
tlona are  recovering  from  the  exhauation  and 
the  prostration,  the  regimentation,  and  the 
terror  of  the  world  war.  This  Is  the  con- 
text of  the  preeent.  These  are  the  Umaa  In 
which  we  are  Uylng  and  have  to  act.  The 
ivudenfe    asj^   talliiuls   any   change   at 


baa  t  or  policy  on  the  other  side,  and  to 
nuU  a  plans  for  the  future  on  our  side,  is 
to  loeasure  all  against  the  basic  change  In 
the  historic  situation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARE3 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrOBKIA 

1$  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  July  30, 195i 

HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
days  of  this  sesdon.  even  though 
Ipers  may  be  short  at  times,  we  work 
In  Sincere  dedication  to  the  interests  of 
land.  We  wot^  in  a  land,  a  system, 
in  a  political  body  where  men  may 
disagree  with  each  other  to  their  hearts' 
cor  tent  without  fear  whatsoever.  That 
Is  t  le  spirit  of  free  people  so  clearly  be« 
Ing  emphasized  by  this  body  during  the 
haste  to  adjourn. 

I  ow  different  is  the  situation  in  lands 
bet  ind  the  Iron  Curtain  where  fear  and 
for  ie  is  the  rule. 

Columnist  and  commentator  Bill 
Heiiry's  summer  standby.  Gene  Sher- 
ma  X  pointed  out  this  same  contrast  with 
cor  Biderable  humor  as  it  applies  to  the 
recmt  third  national  Jamboree  of  the 
Bo:  Scouts  of  America  at  Newport 
Bei  ch.  Calif.  The  following  is  his  col- 
umi  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Los 
An  eles  Times  : 

Bt  thb  Wat  Wttb  Bill  Hnnrr 
(By  Gene  Sherman) 
(  Editob's  Nora. — ^Whlle  BiU  Henry  is  on 
vac  ktion  Oene  Sherman,  Tlmea  staff  reporter, 
substitute  for  him.    Bill  Henry's  oolunm 
resume  in  August.) 
NJsturally,  Taaa  was  not  represented  yes- 
among  the  preas  covering  the  open- 
of  the  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  on   Irvine 
This  comes  from  no  less  an  author- 
'  ^an  Mr.  Glen  Binf ord  of  this  newspaper's 
JoUies. 

ovBuaoBrr 

V  ow  this  strikes  me  as  a  serioiis  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chine. While  our  Mr.  Blnfcard.  Mr.  Ed 
Met  gher,  Mr.  Jerry  Rulae  and  other  newsmen 
em]  ihaslae  the  splendid  democratic  flavor  of 
thli  truly  stirring  event.  Taas.  presvmiably  Is 
bltl  sg  Its  nails.  Wo&derlng  how  to  counter- 
act aU  this. 

A I  a  long-time  worker  in  the  journalistic 
vlniryards  I  can  understand  Tass'  plight,  if 
not  its  methods.  And  I  have  a  picture  of  the 
sen  Ice's  cable  chief  sweating  it  out  In  Mas* 
cow,  SCTeamlngskl  for  copy  on  the  jam- 
tx»MeskU 

HKLPrULf 

S  >  it  occurred  to  me  to  visit  the  jamboree. 
Ina  imxich  as  a  scout  is  also  helpful.  And 
I  vould  not  want  the  Soviet  propaganda 
nuM  bine  to  lack  material  on  the  Jamboreeskl. 
Ina  imuch  as  I  understand  the  Kremlin  now 
clal  ns  the  Boys  Scouts  were  f  ovmded  by  that 
f  ana  oils  Russian,  Sir  Bobert  Stephenson 
Smyth  Baden-PoweU. 

A  ad  it  Is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  report 
whit  I  saw  as  it  iHObably  would  have  been 
rep«  rted  by  the  Thb  man.  Bearing  in  mind 
tha  ;  the  quotes  would  be  his,  not  mine.  As 
I  a  ant  It  clearly  understood  I  am  not  a 
stri  iger  for  this  outfit. 
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•hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
boys."  TIMS  undoubtedly  would  have  re- 
ported, "have  been  wrung  from  their  homes 
and  transported  imder  guard  to  this  3.000- 
acra  concentratioo  camp.  It  Is  a  pitiful 
sight. 

"AU  over  the  hillsides  these  defenseless 
boys  are  living  not  in  luxurious  houses  of 
which  the  capitalistic  imperialists  ao  fondly 
qteak  but  in  nothing  more  than  tents. 
Sometimes  the  wind  blows  one  down,  forc- 
ing its  occupants  to  make  it  fast  while  they 
laugh  hysterically. 

"Their  dress  indicates  a  distressing  short- 
age ot  clothing  material.  Every  one  of  these 
boys  wears  trousers  that  come  only  to  the 
knees.    Their  sleeves  only  reach  their  elbows. 

"Thoae  boys  not  lucky  enough  to  hsve 
uniforms  grasp  at  any  kind  of  covering  for 
their  bodies.  Many  wander  around  the  camp 
clad  only  in  jackets  made  of  colored  beads, 
animal  skins  and  feathers. 

"Thus  these  victims  of  capitalism  have 
been  forced  to  revert  to  the  living  standards 
of  the  Indians  who  first  populated  their 
land." 

sprsLUMat 

"The  food  situation  la  appalling.  Mo  ef- 
fort Is  made  to  feed  these  boys.  They  are 
compelled  to  take  the  proviaions  aUotted  to 
them  and  cook  their  own  meals  on  char- 
coal burners  In  the  open  air. 

"It  wrenches  one's  heart  to  see  these  starv- 
ing young  Americans  wolf  down  their  nour- 
ishment. 

"Conditions  are  so  uncertain  for  these 
prisoners  that  they  have  organised  anumg 
themselves  a  bartering  system  which  Is  ap- 
parent on  every  side.  They  cluster  in  little 
groups  and  crowd  into  iargs  tents  to  engage 
In  the  capitalistic  ciistom  of  swapping  such 
things  as  lixards,  carved  bones,  and  bits  of 
leather  with  which  they  undoubtedly  make 
a  sort  of  broth  later." 

OISPBLLSDt 

"Any  possibility  that  this  Is  not  a  con- 
centration camp  Is  dispelled  by  the  lx>ld 
slgiu  on  the  busses  that  roam  the  hillsides. 
They  proclaim  in  large  type  *8talag  17.'  remi- 
niscent of  a  Nasi  prison  camp. 

"Naturally,  theae  signs  are  disguised  as 
motion  picture  advertisements. 

"Uniformed  armed  guards  surrovmd  the 
camp,  calling  themselves  California  High- 
way Patrolmen  and  Orange  County  deputy 
sheriffs.  A  mounted  posse  patrols  the  pe- 
rimeter, ostensibly  to  keep  any  boys  tnuk 
'getting  lost.' 

"As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  thousands 
of  theee  boys  are  taken  every  day  to  Hunt- 
ington Beach  for  the  water  treatment.  They 
are  turned  loose  in  the  Pacific  surf  vlrtiially 
naked  and  anyone  who  cries  out  for  help  im- 
mediately is  seized  and  taken  to  ahore  by 
guards. 

"Only  In  America  could  such  things 
happen." 


Capild  CoauDCBts — News  Reports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  lawHisarx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBX8ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  50, 1953 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remaito  in  the  Rbcokd,  I 
include  the  text  of  two  recent  weekly 
news  reports  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee  con- 
cerning the  Voice  of  America  program 
and  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
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Act.  These  news  reports,  although  writ- 
ten primarily  for  the  people  whom  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  are  related  to  sub- 
jects of  general  Importance  with  which 
the  people  of  all  of  our  country  are  con- 
cerned. The  news  report  for  July  20  is 
entitled  "Voice  of  America."  and  for 
July  27,  last,  is  entitled  "Trade  Versus 
Aid."   These  reports  follow: 

Tbx  Vbicx  or  AmucA 

As  this  session  of  the  Ooogiess  approaches 
an  early  scheduled  and  anticipated  adjourn- 
ment, both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
experiencing  more  lengthy  sseslons  and 
while  this  session  has  been  noted  for  the 
slowness  and  deliberation  ot  ita  proceedings, 
the  Congress,  at  this  time,  is  moving  full 
speed  ahead — ^the  target  date  for  adjoum- 
nient  being  August  1. 

Among  the  controversial  bills  debated  dur- 
ing the  week  waa  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  providing  funds  for  the  Voice  of 
America  program  administered  by  the  Over- 
seas Branch  of  the  State  Department.  The 
Voice  of  America  program  is  designed  to 
broadcast  In  many  foreign  languages  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — giving  to  the  listeners  in 
their  own  language  the  story  of  America,  our 
people,  our  institutions,  our  type  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  principles  and  Ideals  for 
which  America  stands.  The  Voice  of  America 
Is  a  eonntervoloe  of  troth  against  false 
propaganda. 

Many  Members  have  been  critical  of  the 
administration  of  the  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram and  have  Indicated  that  full  value  was 
not  being  received  for  the  moneys  expended. 
General  Elsenhower,  when  in  command  of 
the  forces  In  Europe  a  few  years  ago,  flew  to 
America  and  addressed  a  joint  assemblage  or 
meeting  of  the  Members  of  Congress  on  con- 
ditions in  Europe.  At  this  time  he  stressed 
particularly  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  and  urged  Increased  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  this  purpose.  To- 
day, as  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive,  he  has 
urged  an  increased  appropriation  for  this 
p\irpose.  The  President  has  stressed  that  In 
view  of  the  "crackup"  behind  the  Iron  Ciir- 
tain  in  Communist  Bussia.  that  it  is  particu- 
larly Important  at  this  time  to  "beam"  the 
truth  about  Amerlcali  alms  and  ideals  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Chief  Executive 
has  stressed  the  value  of  telling  the  story  of 
America  and  urged  an' authorization  of  980 
million  to  finance  this  foreign  broadcast  and 
administration  of  the  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram. This  request  was  cut  by  $30  million 
to  160  million  for  this  purpose.  An  effort  to 
increase  this  fxind  by  $20  million  was  de- 
feated. 

Although  an  economies — all  proper  econ- 
omies possible — should  be  practiced,  many 
members  agree  with  the  President,  that  the 
cutting  off  or  reduction  of  the  Voice  at  this 
time  might  represent  false  economy — and  not 
be  tn  the  best  Interest  of  bringing  an  end 
to  the  war  and  promoting  a  world  peace. 
When  great  international  issues  are  Involved, 
partlsanahlp  should  cease.  As  the  Kcn-ean 
war  continues  and  an  honorable  truce  has 
not  yet  been  achieved,  firm  and  concentrated 
efforts  must  be  continued.  The  present  cold 
and  hot  war  is  not  altogether  a  war  of  guns, 
tanks,  planes,  and  ships — and  manpower — it 
is  also  a  war  of  ideas  and  Ideals.  Commu- 
nist Russia  spreads  her  propaganda  through- 
out the  world  by  subtle  and  powerfiil  de- 
vices. The  Voice  of  America  is  designed  to 
counteract  and  meet  false  i>ropaganda  with 
truth  of  American  democracy. 

T^aaa  VnaoB  A9 
Ona  of  the  aimoanoed  alms  and.  ebjeo- 
tlves  of  the  new  administration  that  has 
been  rather  widely  prodalmed  Is  simuned  up 
in  the  phraae  *nrade  not  aid"— meaning  by 
this  that  it  shaU  be  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
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emmcnt  to  trade  with  otker  nai 
worM  and  not  eontlnue  a 
aid  and  asslstanea  to 

Dwlng  this  weak  ttie 
two  important  eontrovslal  bills  ««i»»i«y 
with  this  subject  of  trade  and  aid.  Tha 
first,  the  so-eaUed  ICutasl  Beeuiaj  Act.  pro- 
vided approyriattopa  for  Crlendly  allied  eonn- 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  military  aaslstaace. 
tochnical  assistance,  special  defense  wnepntis. 
and  mutoal-defenae  financing.  The  mntoal- 
aecurity  program  has  as  one  of  its  basic  ob- 
jectives the  building  up  of  the  defenses  and 
strength  of  American  allies  and  frlenda 
abroad  against  the  threat  of  communism 
and  Communist  aggression — an  in  the  bast 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  were  approved  and 
continued,  although  drastically  cut  from  ths 
amount  recommended  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Thus  a  poUcy  of  aid  was 
authorised  to  be  continued  and  extended  for 
the  next  year. 

The  second  controversial  measure  dealing 
with  this  subject  of  trade  against  aid  in- 
volved an  effort  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
After  extended  debate  this  bill  to  raise  the 
tariff  and  cripple  and  impair  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
242  to  1«1.  The  Congress  earlier  this  year 
passed  an  extentlon  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  law.  The  measure  considered 
dtuing  this  week,  and  which  was  defeated, 
represented  an  effort  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
this  act  and  substitute  for  it  a  poUcy  of  high 
tariffs — the  ultimate  end  effect  of  which 
would  mean  economic  Isolation. 

Trade  and  conunerce  is  a  two-way  street. 
In  order  for  our  own  domestic  maniif acturers 
and  our  own  American  agriculture  to  thrive 
and  prosper,  it  is  necessary  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion be  able  to  sell  our  sxirplus  agricultural 
and  manufactured  products  abroad.  In  or- 
der that  the  people  of  other  countries  may 
be  able  to  purchase  our  products  it  Is  essen- 
tially important  that  we  aa  a  nation  pur- 
chase sooM  products  from  other  countries. 
The  nations  of  other  lands  will  not  have  the 
means  to  purchase  our  products  unless  we 
in  turn  carry  on  trade  and  commerce  with 
them.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
program  Implements  tills  policy. 

Judge  Cordell  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  the 
father  of  this  program,  said  a  number  of 
years  ago  that  "when  oomm««e  does  not 
flow  freely  across  national  boimdarles  the 
time  will  come  when  armies  will  cross  those 
boundaries."  The  defeat  of  the  proposed 
high  tariff  bill  will  mean  the  mnoval  of 
some  seriously  proposed  roadblocks  in  the 
path  of  world  trade  and  commerce,  and  will 
result  in  a  continuance  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  promote  world  traoe  and  peace. 

Thus  the  Congress  has  declared  that  both 
aid  shall  be  provided  and  trade  continued 
with  our  allies  and  friendly  nations  abroad. 
The  aid  has  been  reduced  and  the  trade 
program  authorized  to  be  continued — ^both 
after  heated  debate  and  controversy  in  the 
Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  ICASSACHUBXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBVBSBMTATIVBS 
Thursday.  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  PHIUBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Racoa*.  I  ineltide 
therein  a  splendid,  most  thoughtful,  and 


ttmely  aftnonltion  by  ttie  great  arch- 
bishop <a  Boston.  His  BxeeUency  Rich- 
ard J.  Cushing,  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  American  hcnne  life,  which  appeared 
In  the  Catholic  Ptoe  Fxiss,  of  Worcet^ei; 


This  speech  is  so  provocative  and  so 
accurately  descriptive  of  what  is  hanpen^ 
Ing  tn  the  American  hoote  that  it  should 
be  read  by  ev«7  American  parent  as 
well  as  bj  every  American  son  and 
daughter  of  understanding  age. 

As  the  distinguished  archbishop  points 
out.  the  American  home  is  the  center  ot 
our  life.  As  a  nation  it  is  the  very  core 
of  our  social  structure.  If  It  is  pmnitted 
to  deteriorate,  not  only  our  moral  values, 
but  the  great,  cohesive  unifying  influ- 
«u>e  of  the  home  in  our  national  life  will 
be  lost  and  we  will  move  in  the  pattern  of 
dlsintegratirai,  which  in  the  past  has  pre- 
ceded a  collapse  of  many  great  govern- 
ments. 

If  we  become  a  nation  of  gypsies,  liv- 
ing outside  the  home,  ignoring  moral 
teaching,  avoiding  the  responsibilities  of 
parents  and  citisens  that  it  imposes, 
breaking  down  the  institutions  which  it 
suppdrts,  then  can  be  no  question  but 
ttiat  we  Win  invite  the  evils  of  collec- 
tivism and  inevitable  irreparable  damage 
to  our  fundamental  patterns. 

The  American  Nation  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  warnings  and  advice  of  this 
great  q;>irltual  leader  and  great  Ameri- 
can, Archbishop  Cushing.  and  leam  to 
place  proper  emphasis  upon  the  impor- 
tant and  controlling  part,  which  the 
American  home  plays  in  our  natipTiRl 
stability  and  development. 

Great  leaders  are  Ood-sent  to  inform, 
guide,  and  advise  the  people.  If  the  peo- 
ple fail  to  follow  their  wise  precepts  and 
counsel,  in  ttie  end  they  themselves  wlH 
be  the  real  suiTerers  because  they  win 
lose  the  most  cherished  blessings,  which 
the  free  way  of  life  can  give  to  those  who 
believe  in  it.  Unless  we  defend  our  free- 
dom, our  homes,  our  institutions,  and 
our  basic  way  of  life  we  will  not  long  be 
privileged  to  enjoy  them.  I  hope  that 
Archbistxv  Cushing's  words  will  fall  up- 
on responsive  ears  in  this  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

LxBT  We  BaooMx   a  Nation   or   Otpsosi^— 
AacHBiEBOP  Cdshing  Aovxsxs  OaaouATxa  To 

BS   BUILBKBB,   DCTTXQXSS   OF   1*n*rwg 

MoaTHBAsrow. — Charging  that  the  home 
as  a  aodal  unit  has  almost  oeased  to  func- 
tion. Archbishop  Richard  J.  Cushing  of  Bos- 
ton urged  graduatea  of  StonetdU  OoUege 
here  that  whatever  else  they  might  be  In  the 
ysars  ahead  to  b«  builders  and  defenders  of 
Christian  homes. 

"Those  who  srs  founders  of  families  and 
builders  of  homes  are  more  likely  to  think 
twice  before  they  vote  for  war.  for  strikes, 
for  unqualified  people,  for  outrageoiis  ex- 
pense, for  incompetent  administrations  or 
for  other  follies  which  are  less  likely  to  dis- 
turb men  who  have  no  property,  no  respon- 
sibilities, and  no  roots,"  ArchM^op  Cushing 
stated. 

The  arehMshop  also  advised  the  graduates 
on  owning  their  own  homes  and  on  the  wis- 
dom of  marrying  a  girl  of  like  idealism  and 
aspirations  as  themselves. 

"In  this  as  in  every  commencement  sea- 
eon."  he  said,  "graduates  are  told  how  they 
must  be  builders  of  world  society  or  rebulkt- 
ers  of  the  Nation.  They  are  called  upon  to 
take  their  part  in  the  buUdlng  or  the  re- 
organtetlon  of  the  great  profSasions  and /or 
ths  social  classes  to  which  they  wUl  belong. 
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-A  mifbty  tMk  la  thtw  aMlgMd  to  tbmm, 
and  It  to  tnw  ttet  on  aU  Umm  1«t«U  tbay  »• 
callad  to  b*  tmlkten. 

"I  prefer."  tb«  krchblshc^  (tocUred.  "to  dl- 
reet  yoor  atteiitlon  to  »  nnaner  but  even 
more  stgntflcmat  aodal  unit  wbere  I  prsy  you 
wUl  aleo  be  bullden  •  *  •  X  Mk  you  to  be 
home  bolldera.  bulldan  uul  Otfenders  of 
Cbrtetlftn  bomee." 

MATxtni  or  wtmm 

Tlie  arehbUhop  aald,  "We  are  In  danger  of 
beoomlng  a  nation  of  gypales  unleae  tbe  fam- 
ily retains  and  itrengthens  Its  roota  and  ttaa 
borne  U  restored  to  Its  place  of  centrallty  In 
tbe  splritxial.  social,  economic,  educational, 
and  political  tblnklng  of  our  people.  •  •  • 

"Oypsles  are  romantic  enough  In  musical 
comedies  and  In  tbe  dream  world  of  eecape 
literature,  but  they  are  not  good  nelgbbors. 
constructive  cltlaens,  or  solid  Cbrlstlans  In 
tbe  real  order  of  society.  I  pray  Ood  that 
you  men  wUl  be  all  three. 

"And  so  •  *  *  whatever  else  you  may  be  In 
tbe  years  absad.  be  a  buUder  and  defender  of 
homes.  If  you  are  a  priest,  and  I  pray  that 
some  of  you  will  be.  preach  family  morality, 
family  devotions,  and  family  welfare;  help 
us  to  sanctify  Christian  homes.  If  you  are 
a  statesman,  be  vlgUant  tor  family  Interests, 
the  prosperity  of  tbe  home,  and  Its  maximum 
freedom.  If  you  are  a  doctor,  seek  the  good 
health  of  tbe  famUy  imlt  and  all  th«t  pro- 
motes It.  If  you  are  a  lawyer,  do  nothing 
which  would  undermine  tbe  home,  do  every- 
thing to  reinforce*  the  bonds  by  which  It  Is 
boiuid  together.  Whatever  you  be.  be  a 
friend  to  tbe  future  of  the  family  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  home. 

"Some  people  dream  of  a  great  world  order 
ct  peace  and  prosperity:  that  dream  U  vaUd 
to  the  extent  that  It  makes  of  humanity  a 
family.  Some  people  dream  of  a  strong 
America,  united  and  prosperous:  such  a 
dream  Is  valid  to  the  extent  that  it  makes 
America  our  national  home.  I  ask  you  to 
plan  the  part  you  shall  play  In  achieving 
both  by  bulldlxig  proud  families  and  main- 
taining happy  homes.  Tou  come  from  good 
Christian  homes;  see  to  It  that  your  sons  are 
equally  blessed."  Archbishop  Cushlng  de- 
clared. 

WSAKZma),    DKOaADD    HOI 


"Tht  Secretary  for  Agrlculttire  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,"  be  said,  "recently  made  a 
point  which  strikes  a  responsive  note  In  tbe 
religious,  ethical,  and  social  conscloiisness  of 
America.  He  was  speaking  of  tbe  many  and 
complex  problems  which  confront  this  and 
every  nation  In  the  period  of  revolution  and 
testing  through  which  the  world  la  passing. 
Re  alluded  to  the  gravity  of  so  many  of  these 
problems  and  raised  the  question  of  what 
Is  to  l>e  done  about  them  on  tbe  level  of 
legislation  or  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic action.  But  then  he  added:  The 
Nation  stands  helpless  before  a  weakened 
and  degraded  home.*  That  observation 
makes  good  sense.  •  •  •  international  or- 
der, national  stability,  professional  or  trade 
organization,  are  not  only  useless  but  also 
Impossible  unless  the  basic  social  unit,  tbe 
family  and  tbe  home.  Is  healthy,  strong,  and 
stable. 

"I  do  not  say  these  things  to  you  only 
because  educated  men  should  lead  on  the 
level  of  homebulldlng  as  on  every  other  level, 
but  rather  because  there  are  disturbing  Indi- 
cations that  our  so-called  educated  classes 
have  fallen  down  badly  In  this  matter. 
Sometimes  statistics,  which  may  be  mislead- 
ing, seem  to  suggest  that  college  people  are 
not  doing  their  proper  and  necessary  part  In 
homebulldlng. 

"oww  TOtn  owH  aom 
"Let  me  urge  upon  you  •  •  •  the  great 
wisdom,  both  In  terms  of  your  personal  hap- 
piness and  In  terms  of  your  part  In  the  build- 
ing of  society,  of  your  becoming  homebulld- 


or 
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•IS.  Aspira  to  own  your  own  home  at  tha 
•  irUest  poasible  date.  Plan  that  home  with 
g  eat  care,  affection,  and  vision.  Give  to  the 
p  annlng  of  your  own  bom*  and  to  tbe  deter- 
n  Inatlon  to  poasess  It  all  the  youthful  ideal- 
k  m  and  manly  energy  that  you  give  to  the 
p  owning  of  yoiir  personal  careers.  Identify 
tl  le  two.  your  career  and  your  eventual  home. 
II  ake  tbe  first  a  means  to  the  attainment  of 
tl  le  second,  as  your  home.  In  turn,  should  be 
a  means  to  the  perfectlcm  both  of  society 
a  Id  of  yourself. 

"Be  a  builder  In  your  professlOD  In  order 
tl  lat  you  may  be  a  bonne  builder;  be  a  home 
balder  In  order  that  you  may  tne  better 
b  illd  for  eternity. 

"Barly  acquire  the  dignity,  the  patrlarchid 
■tsture  of  a  father  of  a  family.  It  may  be 
n  iceesary  at  the  beginning  of  your  career 
U  make  temporary  arrangements  concerning 
t]  le  place  where  you  will  live  and  will  shelter 
tlie  wife  and  children  who.  together  with 
you,  constitute  that  Christian  family  which 
Is  the  best  hope  of  society  and  the  fairest 
environment  for  souls.  But  live  from  the 
VI  ry  beginning  by  tbe  dream  of  yotu*  own 
h  )me — a  home  to  be  built  with  frugal  Chrls- 
tlui  economy  but  with  the  very  best  that 
yi  lU  can  put  Into  It.  Work  with  the  deter- 
n  Inatlon  to  make  that  dream  come  true. 
6  udy  building  trends;  compare  the  arcbl- 
U  ctural  and  other  details  of  homes  being 
b  lilt  around  you;  make  careful  provision 
f ( r  Ita  religious  emphasis.  Ita  cultural  f ea- 
ti  res,  and  holy  as  well  as  happy  associations. 
Psrsonallae  In  maximum  degree  the  plans 
f<  IT  a  home  which  you  eventtially  wott.  out." 

CONCSBNIMO   MMMMSAta 

*lf ake  sure  that  the  girl  whom  you  marry 
Is  a  girl  of  like  Idealism  and  aspirations. 
0»'t  Jeopardize  your  personal  happiness  or 
ei  idanger  the  well-being  of  society  by  casting 
y(  lur  lot  with  someone  who  doesn't  want  the 
St  ability  and  the  responsibility  of  a  home  of 
h  IT  own,  or  who  Is  likely  to  shirk  tbe  duties 
m  Ml  despise  the  privileges  of  a  home  builder. 
Si  ich  a  person  will  be  without  personal  roota 
aiid  social  worth;  don't  be  a  gypsy  yourself 
aiid  dont  Inflict  one  on  your  children  as 
ti  elr  mother,"  the  archbishop  tvged. 

Signs  of  a  TIuoic  DsCLm 

"l  once  gave  a  talk,"  aald  Archbishop 
Cubing  at  Stonehlll,  "on  certain  modem 
pi  oblema  of  the  family,  and  pointed  out  how 
ti  tglc  has  been  the  decline  of  the  home  as  a 
sc  elal  unit.  Time  was  when  people  not  only 
hi  kd  homes,  but  ancestral  homea.  They  may 
n(  >t  have  been  mansions,  and  the  families  In 
ttem  may  not  have  been  famous,  but  they 
w  ire  family  homes  and  people  were  proud  of 
tt  em  as  such.  In  those  days  the  home  was 
tl  e  center  of  the  best,  tbe  happiest,  and  the 
m  Mt  bunuin  of  all  a  man's  experience.  Peo- 
pl  9  were  bom  at  home,  brought  up  at  home. 
eitertalned  at  home,  prepared  for  life  at 
heme,  enjoyed  maturity  at  home,  grew  old 
at  home,  and  finally  died  at  home.  The 
h<  me  was  the  center  of  everything;  every 
min's  home  was  his  castle,  and  that  condi- 
tion made  for  political  freedom  as  well  as 
for  spiritual  strength. 

"In  the  speech  to  which  I  refer.  I  pointed 
ov  t  how  changed  all  this  has  become  In  the 
lait  few  years.  Nowadays  people  ara  bom 
In  hospitals,  brought  up  In  kindergartens 
aid  day  nurseries,  sent  away  to  school  by 
w1  ater  and  to  camp  by  sununer.  They  meet 
tbslr  friends  In  nlghtelubs  and  entertain  In 
betels,  motels,  trailer  camps,  convention 
ht  lU.  roadside  stands,  airplanes,  and  taverns. 
Wpen  they  are  well,  they're  out  in  the  car 

dining  out.    When  they  are  sick,  they  go 

clinics  and  hospitals.  They  grow  old  In 
re^  houses,  die  in  sanatorixuns,  and  are 
bvrled  from  funeral  parlora.  In  between 
tfa  >y  only  go  home  to  get  their  nuUl  and  fln^ 
ou  fc  where  they're  expected  next." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

IN  THB  HODSE  OP  RKPRSSKNIATIVSB 
Thursday,  July  30. 19S3 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcokd.  I 
include  a  well-considered  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
dated  July  28.  1953,  enUtted  "The  Peace 
Is  Yet  To  Be  Won." 

It  is  timely  and  an  editorial  which  I 
feel  the  membership  of  tbe  House  will 
want  to  consider.  The  editorial  follows: 
The  Pxacs  Is  Tbt  To  Be  Won 
The  truce  that  every  American  has 
wanted  Is  now  at  hand,  and  for  that  the 
Nation  Is  thankful. 

We  have  won.  as  President  Elsenhower 
has  said,  an  armistice.  But  the  peace  is 
yet  to  be  attained. 

We  have  stopped  aggression  In  ita  tracks 
through  collective  action,  which  Is  a  major 
achievement.  On  that  basis  our  sacrlfloea 
have  In  no  sense  been  In  vain. 

But  in  many  minds  there  lurks  the  dis- 
turbing tboiigbt  that  silent  guns  may  be 
forced  Into  action  again  by  a  treacherous  ~ 
enemy  whose  motives  tot  a  cease-fire  we  do 
not  complete!;  understand.  And  there  is 
the  added  possibility  that  the  embattled  and 
unpredictable  President  Syngman  Rhee  of 
South  Korea  may  decide  to  renew  tbe  war  > 
In  behalf  of  his  country's  early  unification. 
If  Dr.  Rhee's  guarded  commenta  mean 
anything  at  aU  it  U  that  he  wiU  wait  only 
so  long  for  the  Red  enemy  to  pull  out  of 
North  Korea.  But  we  do  not  believe  f.ny 
competent  observer  thinks  the  Conununtsta 
are  going  to  fulfill  his  wish,  thereby  con- 
fessing a  major  defeat.  Unless  the  South 
Korean  leader  can  be  persuaded  to  modify 
his  goals,  there  is  definite  danger  ahead. 

After  long  negotiation  on  the  prisoner  of 
war  issue,  a  decent  formula  has  been  worked 
out  for  handling  Communist  soldiers  who 
do  not  want  to  be  repatriated.  On  this 
point  the  enemy  made  one  of  ita  few  major 
concessions. 

Within  a  few  weeks  some  of  our  own  boys 
will  be  breathing  the  air  of  freedom,  and 
the   full   exchange  of  prisoners   should   be 
completed    within    60   days.     In   this   coo-    • 
nectlon.  few  dUBciilties  are  anticipated. 

But  in  the  political  conference  that  wlU 
follow  there  are  explosive  poeslbllltles  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  has  been  so  con- 
trived that  tbe  range  of  subjecta  to  be  dealt 
with  Is  extremely  wide. 

Prom  every  standpoint  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  If  the  agenda  had  Included 
consideration  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Korea  and  "a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question."  stopping  there. 
But  when  Communist  negotiators  tacked  on 
an  "ete."  at  the  end,  the  door  was  opened 
wide  for  protracted  talks  about  many  sub- 
jecta. on  some  of  which  the  Allies  will  not  be 
in  agreement. 

When  British  Porelgn  Secretary  Anthony 
Eden,  in  commenting  on  the  truce,  said  that 
it  will  open  up  great  possibilities  for  peace 
"provided  we  hold  together,"  he  was  doubt- 
less moved  by  increasing  signs  of  disagree- 
ment among  leading  democratic  powers  as 
to  future  relations  with  Red  China. 

Even  before  the  truce  was  signed  Oreat 
Britain  had  adopted  a  program  of  softness 
toward  Red  China,  beginning  with  extenaive 
trade  agreementa  already  negotiated.  In 
pursiUt  of  proflte,  sight  has  been  lost  of  the 
fact  that  China  is  an  outlaw  nation  which 
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hat  treated  an  aaUana.  IngSand  among  them, 
with  scorn  and  injustice. 

Further  than  this,  however,  o\ir  British 
friends  are  determined  to  reward  tbe  Mao 
regime  with  full  membership  In  the  United 
Nations,  and  are  urging  tbe  United  States  to 
adopt  the  same  appeasing  attitude.  To  ita 
great  credit,  tbe  Elsenhower  administration 
has  not  yet  been  liired  into  such  a  discredita- 
ble position,  but  what  It  will  do  later  tmder 
steady  pressure  is  problematical. 

Tet  another  Peiping  objective  of  which 
more  will  doubtless  be  heard  in  months 
ahead  Is  the  recovery  of  Formosa,  now  held 
by  Chinese  Nationalista.  Regardless  of  what 
our  allies  think,  however.  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  the  United  States  will  relinquish  control 
over  this  Important  link  in  our  chain  of 
Pacific  Uland  defenses. 

All  too  clearly,  the  military  truce  does  not 
extend  to  tbe  diplomatic  front,  and  it  is  there 
tbst  the  war  may  be  won  or  lost  in  the  next 
6  months. 

For  President  Elsenhower  and  his  foreign 
policy  advisers  the  crisis  will  be  a  continuing 
one  for  some  time  to  come.  And  because  ita 
outcome  cannot  be  predicted,  It  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  neceaaity  that  the  Nation  should 
not  be  beguiled  Into  relaxing  Ito  efforta  to- 
ward complete  military  preparedness. 

We  hope  and  strive  for  an  eventual  Korean 
peace  which  will  open  tbe  way  for  greater 
understanding  throughout  the  world,  and  we 
will  overlook  no  opportunity  to  bring  it 
about. 

But  In  any  dealing  with  a  wily  and  danger- 
ous enemy  we  must  negotiate  from  strength 
or  labor  under  a  terrible  disadvantage. 

Never  again  can  we  afford  to  let  our  guard 
down,  and  certainly  not  as  the  peace  terms 
are  approached  after  tbe  long  struggle  In 
Korea.  Both  President  Elsenhower  and  his 
Defense  Department  have  given  a  solemn 
warning  against  complacency  because  an  un- 
certain tmce  has  been  signed,  and  in  doing 
so  tt  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  have  re- 
flected the  opinion  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  cltlsens. 


Skadct  of  Dmb  Acketoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiaooMSiir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  entitled 
"Shades  of  Dean  Acheson": 

Sraob  or  Dbax  AcmsoN 

Hie  late  Will  Rogers  once  observed  that 
the  United  States  had  never  lost  a  war  or 
won  a  conference. 

That  was  a  sticclnct  way  of  saying  that  our 
gains  on  the  battlefield  were  lost  by  weak 
diplomacy. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  Is  inviting  an- 
other diplomatic  defeat  by  his  equivocal  ap- 
proach to  the  forthcoming  political  confer- 
ence on  Korea. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  yesterday  that  he  is  tm- 
willlng  to  buy  Korean  unification  at  tbe 
price  of  admitting  Red  China  into  the  United 
Nations.  But  he  refused  to  say  he  would  use 
the  veto  to  keep  Red  China  out. 

That  namby-pamby  attitude  doesn't  offer 
much  hope  that  the  United  States  will  make 
a  real  fight  against  the  forces  organising  to 
support  Red  China.  And  unless  that  organ- 
izauon  is  countered  by  at  least  an  equal 
force,  tbe  fight  wUl  be  lost. 


We  have  no  qtuurrel  with  Secretary  Dullee 
on  most  issues.  But  while  his  views  may 
be  sound,  be  doesnt  seem  to  have  the  iron 
in  bis  system  which  is  essential  in  the  tough 
Job  he  has.  That  weakness  has  been  indi- 
cated by  his  failure  to  do  a  real  house-dean* 
ing  Job  in  bis  own  Department. 

Except  for  a  few  changes  at  the  top,  the 
Department  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  tmder 
tbe  Acheson  regime,  and  many  of  the  same 
people  who  sacrificed  Matiouallst  China  are 
handling  similar  problems  now  at  the  oper- 
ating level.  Most  of  these  people  are  not 
pro-Communist.  Their  fault  U  they  are  not 
pro  anything,  not  even  pro-American,  if  it 
calls  for  any  effort  m  Imagination  on  their 
part. 

This  defeatist  attitude  la  reflected  by  the 
State  Department  and  Mutual  Security  per- 
sonnel in  Western  Germany  and  West  Berlin. 

The  only  real  initiative  we  have  shown  in 
the  cold  war  came  when  President  Elsen- 
hower announced  that  American  food  sup- 
plies would  be  made  available  to  the  hungry 
people  of  Eastern  Germany  who  are  revolting 
against  their  Communist  masters. 

But  our  overstuffed  bureaucrata  Just  cant 
be  bothered  by  anything  so  jvosalc  as  feed- 
ing tbe  himgry.  It  la  quite  beneath  their 
dignity. 

When  OTU-  Berlin  reporter  asked  how  the 
food-distribution  plan  was  working  out  a 
few  days  ago,  tbe  American  oflldal  whom 
he  addressed  threw  up  bis  hands  and  said. 
"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  about  this 
food  problem." 

But  the  bimgry  came,  ncmetheless. 

Tbe  halt,  tbe  lame,  and  tbe  blind  came. 

There  were  aged  men  and  women,  aome 
In  wheelchairs.  There  were  babies  in  car- 
riagea. 

There  were  men  on  1  leg  as  well  as  3— 
and  some  without  any. 

People  came  with  suitcases,  knapsacks,  or 
just  flimsy  paper  bags. 

But  becaxise  some  of  the  American  »«H<^aif 
were  not  concerned  about  the  problem,  ade- 
quate preparations  badnt  been  made  and 
many  were  disappointed. 

Well  not  win  the  cold  war,  or  any  other 
kind  of  a  war,  when  our  efforta  are  sabo- 
taged by  snobbishness  and  laziness. 

This  is  one  of  tbe  things  the  people  voted 
against  last  November  which  basnt  been 
changed,  and,  like  tbe  bad  apple  in  the  bar- 
rel. It  is  doing  great  damage. 


AfiKatioBt  of  Qerfymea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  KIT  CLARDY 


ZN  THE  HOX7SB  OF  RSPRESEMTATIVSS 
Friday,  July  24, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  contained  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  signed  by  the  Reverend 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Herald  magazine.  Dr.  Poling  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  everyone.  He  has 
long  been  a  prominent  flgiu-e  in  the 
church  world.  His  opinion  carries  great 
weight  throughout  the  Nation.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion that  I  noted  how  he  approached  tbe 
question  of  congressional  investigations 
and  their  relationship  to  clergymen  and 
many  other  things. 

His  letter  contains  some  critical  as 
well  as  approving  comments.    I  think 


what  he  has  to  say  b  eminently  fair  and 
sound.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  clergy 
is  not  to  be  condemned  because  a  few 
of  its  number  are  either  Communists  or 
dupes.  He  thoroughly  understands  the 
fact  that  my  committee  is  not  interested 
in  any  attack  upon  the  clergy,  the 
church,  religion,  or  any  organized  group 
of  any  sort — that  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  lajring  bare  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  the  Communists'  threat 
to  our  freedom,  and  exposing  the 
individuals  who  are  active  participants 
in  the  plot  I  commend  this  thoughtful 
letter  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers: 

AmuATioNs  or  CtatcnnEir — WnxntoOTss  to 
Sign  PrrmoNs  QiruaxD,  Backing  or  Im- 

VXSTXGATIONS   ASKXO 

TD  the  Eorroi  or  thk  New  Yoax  Tncxs: 

Tour  editorial  "Bishop  Oxnam's  Reply" 
with  ita  statement.  "In  ita  clash  with  Bishop 
Oxnam  tbe  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee clearly  came  off  second  best."  will.  I  think, 
be  generally  supported,  as  will  tbe  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  committee  it- 
self :  "This  committee  has  no  record  of  Com- 
munist Party  afllliatlon  or  membership  by 
Bishop  Oxnam."  No  American  citizen  of  any 
faith  who  knows  Bishop  Oxnam  believes 
that  he  has  ever  bad  Communist  Party  afll- 
Uation  or  membership. 

Tom-  editorial  contains  another  sentence 
that  is  of  significance  not  only  to  all  loyal 
Americans  but  particularly  to  Protestant 
clergymen :  "Bishop  Oxnam  has  imdoubtedly 
lent  his  name  to  organizations  from  which 
he  would  have  been  better  advised  to  remain 
completely  aloof."  That,  of  course,  applies 
to  thousands  of  loyal  Americans.  It  applies 
to  the  writer. 

Recently  In  Detroit  an  old  friend,  a  Prot- 
estant layman  who  is  also  a  S3d  degree 
Mason,  said  to  me  in  effect:  "J.  B.  Matthews 
may  have  overstated  tbe  facts— or  be  may 
now  prove  his  statements — but  tell  me  why 
It  is  that,  in  petition  after  petition  addressed 
to  the  President  or  to  the  coxuta  and  later 
proved  to  have  be^n  Conununlst  prepared 
and  dellv««d,  the  names  of  sccn-es  and  even 
hundreds  of  Protestant  clergymen  appear 
with  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  the  name  of  a 
Catholic  priest?"  He  referred  speciflcally  to 
petitions  asking  clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs 
and  clemency  for  the  11  top  Conununlst 
leaders  convicted  in  Judge  Medina's  court, 
in  which  also  tbe  Jurisprudence  system  of 
the  United  States  was  attacked,  anti-sem- 
Itlstai  affirmed  and  failure  to  give  those  ac- 
cused a  fair  trial  charged. 

MOBS  posnrvx  lxadibship 
In  the  course  of  this  conversation  my 
friend  agreed  that  Protestanta  were  Justly 
concerned  over  tbe  persecution  of  their  mis- 
sionaries, preachers,  and  other  represent- 
atives in  certain  Roman  Catbdllc  coxmtrles. 
But  he  concluded:  "As  a  Protestant  I  am 
humiliated  and  angered  by  the  failure  of 
leaders  of  my  faith  to  give  more  positive 
leadership  against  communism  In  the  United 
States  here  and  now.  Communism  is  athe- 
ism, and  this  is  tbe  issue  before  us  as  Chris- 
tians and  as  Protestanta." 

In  the  Cbrlsttan  Herald  magazine,  of 
which  I  am  editor.  I  supported  editorially 
the  Herbert  A.  PbUbrlck  article.  "Tbe  Com- 
munlsta  Are  After  Your  Chvuxh,"  which 
appeared  In  that  same  issue.  In  this  edi- 
torial I  gave  my  own  experience  as  a  member 
of  a  "Ftiends  of  BussU"  committee  in  Phllfi- 
delphla.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this 
Is  the  only  Communist  "apparatus"  I  ever 
Joined,  and  I  did  so  upon  invitation  of  sev- 
eral of  Philadelphia's  most  distinguished 
gtlaens  who  brought  tbe  matter  to  my  at- 
intion  when,  as  an  accredited  war  corre- 
spondent, I  waa  with  our  troops  in  North 
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Atrtca.    l%a  yaariPM  iMt.   IH«aiiwtoi 
I  9ot  off  tha*  eonamlttM  aa  qotekty  M 1 1 
Its  aiffln.    W«  all  bad  jotnad  wban  Buaala 
waa  our  great  ally. 

■CASBMBnS 


But    tba    ambarraaBBMii*    raaaatiia    that 

when  J.  B.  Mattham.  a  former  ProCeatant 
mlnlonary  and  still  a  Proteetant,  after  af» 
flrmlnc  that  the  Commiinlst  Party  had.  oTer 
a  period  of  IT  years,  enlUtert  tha  support 
of  at  least  S.MO  prefeeeors.  stated  spedflcally 
In  hla  American  Mercury  article:  "During 
the  same  17-year  period  the  Communist 
Party  has  enlisted  the  support  of  at  least 
7,000  Protestant  clergymen — party  members. 
fellow  travelen,  espionage  agents.  party-Una 
adherents,  and  unwilling  dupes."  he  made  a 
statement  that  I  believe  he  will  be  able  to 
support  with  facts. 

He  made  another  statement  that  win  b« 
harder  to  prove,  via.  "The  largest  single 
group  supporting  the  Onmmnntst  apparatus 
Is  composed  of  Protestant  clergyman."  Of 
oourse.  the  overwhelming  number  of  the 
clergymen  Mr.  Matthews  eventually  lists  be 
will  undoubtedly  Identify  aa  "unwilling 
dupes."  But  a  few  or  even  one  Commiinlst. 
or  fellow  travelers,  or  espionage  agent,  or 
party-line  adherent  would  be  too  many. 

Awnnng  acveral  definitions  of  "dupe."  "a 
victim  of  deception"  is  one.  Clearly  I  waa 
that  In  IMS.  and  so  were  the  dupes  who 
invited  me.  Mr.  Matthews  la  kind  enough 
to  add  the  word  "unwllUng."  But  here 
again  enters  the  criticism  made  by  my  De- 
troit friend.  Several  thousand  clergymen 
are  among  the  unwilling  dupes  who  went 
on  these  petitions  or  sponsored  Communist 
set-up  conferences  and  programs.  A  few 
clergymen  got  off.  hut  too  few. 


I  read  the  first  btttmr  repUea  made 
by  distinguished  Mew  York  clergymen  to  the 
Matthews  statement  I  knew  that  my  brother 
preachers  had  not  read  the  statement  Itself, 
that  they  had  read  only  the  preea  releasee. 
One  of  theae  eminent  nken.  as  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  16.  said  "Coimt- 
1am  indlvlduala  have  been  accused  ot  all 
aorta  at  crimes,  principally  disloyalty,  which 
la  the  worst  ot  all.  and  have  been  tired. 
ooodSBined.  and  dlagraoed  without  due  proe- 
eae  and  without  resort  to  the  courts,  which 
bava  been  set  up  for  their  protection." 
It  would  be  even  more  dUBcult  to  prove 
that  than  It  will  be  for  Mr.  Matthews  to 
prove  his  statement  concerning  the  7,000. 
Alao.  in  moving  frequently  acroes  the  coun- 
try. I  have  found  no  "mass  hysteria,"  and 
no  silencing  of  voices  that  would  be  heard. 

Distinguished  labor  leaders  have  risked 
both  their  ofilclal  positions  and  their  phys- 
ical lives  to  purge  their  organlxatlons  of 
Communists.  While  no  Protestant  church- 
man has  the  authority  and  power  of  a  Walter 
Reuther,  every  churchman  may  at  least 
purge  himself,  and  we  should  without  fur- 
ther delay  move  to  do  thla.  Preachers 
and  educators,  aa  indlvidiua  citizens,  should 
support  and  welcome  investigation.  They 
are  flrst-class  dtiaena.  too.  These  oongrea- 
aional  committees  have  not  always  been  wise 
and  they  have  made  mistakee.  But  one  mis- 
take they  have  not  made — ^the  »«<«*»fc»  at 
inaction.  And.  willing  or  \uiwllling,  they 
have  not  been  tha  dupes  of  the  Commiinlst 
Party.  TIiIb  country  la  greatly  in  tbetr 
debt. 

The  question  faced  by  me,  as  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  is  not  "Where  were  you  In  IMS 
or  IMer*  bat  "Where  are  you  nowt"  Oullt 
by  association  may  be  on-Amerlean.  but  la 
a  copybook  of  my  boyhood  I  read:  "A  maa 
la  known  by  the  company  be  keepa." 
Bav.  Daxxb.  a.  Pouora. 
Kditor.  Chriatimn  BeraJd  Magtudut, 

Xxar  Toax,  Jvly  27.  186S. 
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EXTKHBIOK  OT  HBMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 


nr  TOS  HOUSB  of  rkprssemtativss 

Thwrad^V.  July  30. 19S3 

Mr.  BENNFTT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  ia  one  particular  piece  of 
egislation  which  I  very  much  regret  has 
leen  bjrpassed  in  the  current  session  of 
tUmgreaa.  I  refer  to  the  bill  of  Con- 
BkOTHUX,  H.  R.  4148.  which 
lUld  brii«  an  end  to  the  Whitten  rider, 
so-called  Whitten  rider  was  enact- 
as  section  1302  of  the  Supplemental 
ppropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ding  June  30.  1951.  and  its  provisions 
lave  been  continued. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  was  to 
imit  the  number  of  employees  on  the 

I  Government  pajrroll  and  to  make  certain 
hat  employees  added  to  the  rolls  during 

I I  period  of  national  emergency  would 
1  lot  be  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  permanent  civil 
lervice.  Although  there  is  much  to  be 
laid  for  these  obJecUves.  the  Whitten 

-ider  went  far  beyond  these  objectives 
\dA  made  it  difBcult.  and.  at  times,  im- 

:  tossible  for  career  employees  of  the  Fed- 
!ral  Government  to  be  moved  to  other 

:  Kjsitions  in  which  they  could  make  a 

tiore  valuable  contribution  to  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Nation's  business;  because 
hey  are  unable  to  transfer  their  cur- 
ent,  permanent  status.  No  one  believes 
Q  having  unnecessary  employees  on  the 

<  Government  payroll,  but  there  must  be 
i  ome  way  in  which  the  good  objectives 
<<  the  Whitten  amendment  can  be  se- 

<  ured  without  penalizing  career  Govem- 
1  sent  employees.  Although  the  Broyhill 
:  egMation  may  not  be  the  complete  an- 
i  wer  to  the  problem,  it  offers  a  good  ve- 
1  Jcle  for  hearings  on  the  subject,  and  it 
1  i  my  opinion  that  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject  should  have  taken  place  in  the  cur- 
lent  session  ot  Congress  and  that  they 
ihould  take  place  in  any  event,  at  the 
y  ery  earliest  possible  period  in  1954. 

To  illustrate  the  imiHtyper  functions 
<f  the  Whitten  rider  as  now  drawn.  I 
(ite  the  instance  of  a  man  66  years  of 
i  ge  who  had  permanent  status  and  was 
I  equired  to  accept  a  transfer  to  another 
itation  when  he  became  involved  in  a 
I  eduction  of  force.  The  disadvantage  in 
\rhich  he  was  placed  in  this  reduction 
^  ras  the  result  of  his  temporary  loss  of 
lermanent  tenure  that  come  about  be- 
cause he  had  been  promoted.  This  is 
t  ut  one  illustration  of  many  that  could 
k  e  given  of  the  inequities  of  the  leglsla- 
t  on  as  it  now  stands. 

The  purpose  of  the  Whitten  rider,  to 
t  revent  too  rapid  promotions,  has  been 
a  zetehed  beyond  its  intention  so  that 
tfell-deserved  promotions  have  penalized 
employees  by  d^rtvlng  them  of 
flermanent  statua, 

TUB  is  a  very  eonqiUeated  subject  and 
dbe  whittti  requires  earef  ul  study  bgr  the 
1(  igislatlve  committee  inwdved.  the  Oom- 
a  dttee  (m  Post  OOee  and  Chrll  Service. 


Although  the  author  of  the  amendment 
undoubtedly  had  very  fine  intentions  for 
his  amendment,  those  intentiimB  have 
been  stretched  to  give  rise  to  things 
which  he  probably  never  contemplated. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  make  it  a  first  order 
of  business  to  look  into  the  Whitten  rider 
and  to  make  the  necessary  rhang^ay. 


Far  aa4  JmI  Ocen  Skipphf  Ralct 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cauvoama 
DV  THX  HOUSS  OP  BXPBXSENTATXVIS 

Thurtday.  July  i9.  l$ii 

Ut,  HOSlfER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fla- 
grant injustice  to  west  coast  shippers  is 
perpetrated  by  the  disparity  in  shipping 
rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Far 
East  as  compared  with  costs  from  At- 
lantic and  gulf  coast  points. 

In  many  instances  this  operates  simply 
as  a  subsidization  at  the  exi>ense  of  west 
coast  shippers. 

Below  is  an  editorial  from  the  pases 
of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Lons  Beach 
Press-Telegram  which  defines  the  prob- 
lem and  gives  the  sotutkm: 

IT^  A  MATTOt  or  Smrix  Taaanam 

Bepresentatives  ot  the  city  and  the  Long 
Beach  Chamber  ot  Commerce  are  in  Waah- 
Ingtoiv.  this  week  in  an  effort  to  obtain  from 
the  Federal  liarttlme  Board  some  relief  from 
the  disparity  in  shipping  ratca  from  the  Pa- 
cllflc  coast  to  the  Far  Kast  as  compared  with 
costs  from  Atlantic  and  Oulf  points. 

Since  the  termination  of  World  War  XX 
Pacific  coast  shippers  have  been  required 
to  pay  equal  or  higher  ocean  ratae  to  the 
Far  East  even  though  Mijoylng  a  6,000-mUe 
distance  advantage  over  their  eastern  sea- 
board competitors.  Also  the  Pacific  coast 
shippers  are  free  of  expensive  Panama  Canal 
tolls.  The  inequity  of  sudi  an  arrange- 
ment is  apparent.  A  differential  which 
wotild  recognize  the  difference  in  distance 
as  well  as  the  saving  in  canal  tolls  is  due 
as  a  matter  of  simple  fairness.  The  situ- 
ation was  analysed  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  8  years  ago  and  la  explaiasd. 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"An  analysis  of  the  local  ocean  rate  struc- 
ture from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  transpadfle 
destinations  In  comparison  with  the  local 
ocean  rate  structure  from  Outf  and  Atlantic 
ports  reveals  that  about  4  percent  of  the 
cargo  Items  listed  in  the  Pacific  Westbound 
Conference  tariff  have  higher  ocean  rates 
than  corresponding  Items  In  the  Far  East 
Conference  tariff.  Rates  on  about  13  per- 
cent are  abotit  the  same  whUe  approximately 
8S  percent  of  Items  In  the  Pacific  Westbound 
scfauBdule  have  lower  rates  than  correspond- 
ing Items  In  the  Far  Bast  Coaferenoe  tanff." 

However,  handling,  and  wharfage  charges 
on  local  traSe  are  billed  against  the  ship- 
per on  the  Pacific  coast,  whereas  no  such 
charges  are  blUed  against  the  shipper  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  When  these  charges  sra 
added,  about  3S  percent  of  the  Itema  listed 
in  tha  Pacific  Westbound  OonXerencs  have 
a  higher  freight  rate  than  U  shipped  out  oC 
Atlantic  coast  ports. 

It  is  thus  that  tha  Marttlma  Board  took 
steps  to  tfiminate  thla  disparity  so  pre|n- 
dlclal  to  west  ooast  manufacturtog  and 
shlpptng. 
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Cemmniusts  Oat-Talk  aad  Oat-Nef  oBate 
the  Free  WorU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  article  my  Mr.  John 
Chamberlain  which  appeared  in  Barrons 
of  July  27.  Mr.  Chamberlain  points  out 
that  in  the  verbal  battles  we  have  had 
with  the  Communists  that  the  free  world 
always  seems  to  come  out  second  best. 
It  is  time  for  a  change.  The  article  is 
included  at  this  point: 
Roasar's  Rtaas:  Usixo  Thxm  WrrH  Com- 
munists TBB  UNITXD  STATSS  ALWAYS  LOSXS 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Ever  since  Teheran  and  Yalta  the  West  haa 
been  seeking  to  get  a  modus  vlvendi  with  the 
Communists  by  way  of  talk.  We  have  stuck 
to  the  Idea  of  an  ultimate  verbal  settlement 
with  a  pertinacity  that  Is  a  tribute  to  our 
good  will.  If  not  to  our  commonsense.  In 
the  Far  Bast  we  hsve  talked  intermittently 
for  a  years  and  more.  We  have  Just  conclud- 
ed a  three-power  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to 
canvass  the  Idea  of  more  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians included  in.  All  the  signs  point  to  one 
conclusion :  We  have  by  no  means  bid  a  fare- 
well to  palaver. 

But,  what  good  doee  talking  do?  Quite 
obviously  we  haven't  profited  by  a  single  big 
meeting  of  the  past  9  years:  As  Oovemor 
Dewey  cogently  put  it  back  In  February  1948, 
we  have  "blundered  and  compromised  from 
conference  to  conference,  each  time  aiding 
and  abetting  (thel  •  •  •  scheme  of  Soviet 
world  conquest."  Talk  about  a  guaranty 
of  democratic  elections  in  Eastern  Europe 
did  not  stifflce  to  save  Poland.  Rumania. 
Hungary,  and  Cfeecboslovakla  from  being 
a->tellized  Into  tyranny.  Nor  did  the  suc- 
cessive "cease-fires"  Impoeed  as  a  result  of 
General  Marshall's  talks  with  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  Chou  En -Lai  In  the  Far  East  do 
anything  to  save  Nationalist  China.  If  the 
pattern  of  the  past  prevails,  the  South  Ko- 
reans will  ultimately  be  snuffed  out  by  the 
verbiage  that  started  to  flow  so  copiously 
more  than  a  years  ago  as  Panmunjom. 

In  the  light  of  th^  record,  one  Is  tempted 
to  say:  "Let's  have  no  more  talk."  But  the 
trouble  has  not  been  with  the  Idea  of  nego- 
tlntlon;  the  trouble  Is  that  we  have  never 
been  very  clear  about  what  we  hope  to  at- 
tain by  It.  Not  only  have  we  failed  to  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  ball,  we  havent  even  had  a 
clear  conception  of  the  rules  under  which 
our  opponents  have  been  playing.  Finally. 
we  have  gone  into  the  game  time  after  time 
without  a  proper  "book"  on  the  enemy.  We 
simply  haven't  bothered  to  discover  his  na- 
ture as  a  player. 

In  oiu-  mixture  of  fussy  aims  and  impre- 
cise knowledge  of  game,  terrain,  and  antag- 
onist, we  contrast  strongly  with  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  of  Korea.  Rhee  has 
kept  his  eye  on  the  bail.  He  knew  that  the 
way  to  keep  a  promise  of  liberating  as.OOO 
antl-CommunUt  North  Korean  captives  was 
to  liberate  them.  What  Dr.  Rhee  wants  for 
his  country  is  clear:  He  wants  the  Oommu- 
nUU  "Included  out"  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Talu  River.  He  U  wUling  to  bow  to  force 
majeure  and  go  along  with  a  truce,  but  not 
with  a  peace  agreement  that  accepts  a  divi- 
sion of  hU  country  along  the  88th  paraUel. 

To  the  extent  that  he  has  the  power  to 
get  the  United  States  precommlttsd  to  re- 


open the  war  If  the  Communists  cant  be 
politically  maneuvered  out  of  North  Korea. 
he  intends  to  use  that  poww.  He  knows 
what  happened  to  Mlkolajcayk  in  Poland  and 
Mihallovlch  In  Yugoslavia  when  they  had 
guaranties  without  automatic  sanctions.  If 
his  behavior  causes  some  Americans  to  think 
of  him  as  an  old  nuisance,  he  doesnt  partic- 
ularly care.  His  object  is  not  to  be  loved 
in  Sallna,  Kans.,  but  to  be  the  father  of  a 
free  Korea. 

Old  man  Rhee,  It  is  to  be  feared,  comes 
out  of  another  era.  Like  his  contemporary, 
General  MacArthur,  his  mind  wiu  formed 
in  an  age  of  precision.  The  watershed  came 
In  1918.  As  one  who  was  around  in  the  days 
of  Versailles,  Rhee  knows  what  affable  im- 
precision can  do  when  It  takes  over  in  diplo- 
macy. He  knows  what  happened  when  Slg- 
nor  Orlando  of  Italy  mumbled  something 
about  a  reservation  to  point  9  of  the  14 
points  and  Woodrow  Wilson  failed  to  catch 
it.  He  fears  the  same  affable  imprecision 
(the  phrase  is  Harold  Nlcolson's)  may  govern 
the  character  of  John  Foster  DuUes.  And 
he  Is  not  s\ire  that  what  U.  N.  Supreme 
Commander  Mark  Clark  tells  North  Korea's 
Kim  II  Sung  Is  the  same  thing  that  he  him- 
self has  heard  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Walter  Robertson. 

What  leads  the  weetem  nations  astray 
whenever  they  talk  with  the  Communists  Is 
that  they  tend  to  confuse  parliamentarism 
with  diplomacy.  Yet  they  are  not  and  never 
have  been  the  same  ^hing.  The  one  operates 
under  law;  the  other,  outside  of  it.  The 
semlparliamentary  forms  of  the  U.  N.,  like 
the  semlparliamentary  forms  of  the  League 
of  Nations  before  it,  help  to  compound  the 
confusion.  In  true  democratic  parliaments 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order  govern  the  discussion 
and  the  voting.  But  Robert's  Rules  of  Order 
assume  the  loyalty  of  the  opposition.  They 
assume  a  basic  willingness  to  abide  by  an 
overall  sovereign's  rules  even  in  the  event 
of  Impending  defeat.  Diplomacy  lent  like 
that,  for  In  diplomacy,  which  Is  negotiation 
between  sovereigns,  one  uses  the  threat  of 
force  or  the  hint  of  bribery  in  order  to  gain 
a  measttfe  of  capitulation. 

This  Is  what  the  Communists,  who  dont 
have  a  parliamentary  system  at  home  to  con- 
fuse them,  know  about  diplomacy.  The  Com- 
munists follow  Roberts'  rules  when  it  Is  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so.  But  they  are  not 
averse  to  twisting  the  rules,  or  to  throwing 
them  overboard  without  notice.  They  will 
talk  back,  hurl  Insults,  break  promises,  and 
use  any  and  all  forums  for  the  purposes  of 
propaganda.  Finally,  they  will  walk  out  if 
necessary.  Where  the  diplomats  of  Metter- 
nlch's  day  danced  or  flirted  when  words 
failed  them,  the  Communists  retire  to  the 
anteroom  or  go  home. 

In  our  own  conduct  of  diplomatic  meet- 
ings we  have  been  afraid  to  walk  out  for 
fear  the  only  alternative  to  talk  is  force 
with  the  attendant  risk  of  total  war.  But 
this  sort  of  thinking  proceeds  from  a  con- 
fusion of  antonyms.  If  we  make  force  ovir 
antonym  to  talk,  we  put  ourselves  in  an 
absurd  box.  Talk's  true  opposite  Is  simply 
nontolk — or.  in  diplomatic  language,  non- 
intercourse.  And  In  most  situations  non- 
Intercourse  with  communism  Is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  collaboration  of 
palaver  as  practiced  by  our  diplomats. 

What  the  Communists  know  is  that  the 
m«^H"g  of  agreements  binds  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  but  not  their  own.  "Hielr  rule 
Is  to  make  an  agreement  if  there  is  propa- 
ganda value  in  it  and  to  break  it  at  con- 
venience. One  does  not  have  to  regard  one's 
own  treaties  as  scraps  of  paper  in  order  to 
counter  the  Communist  use  of  negotiation. 
All  one  has  to  do  Is  to  refuse  to  sign  any- 
thing for  the  msrs  sake  of  aignlng.  If 
we  are  to  have  verbal  peace  with  the  Com- 
mtmlsts.  let  us  (1)  make  sure  that  the  docu- 
ment will  leave  us  at  no  disadvantage  If  w« 
live  up  to  it.  and  (3)  that  It  wUl  not  let 
down  our  trUnds.    Othsrwlse,  a  continuing 


state  of  nonlntereourse  Is  preferable  to  sign- 
ing agreemcnta  which  are  no  agreements 
and  treaties  whose  words  have  double  mean- 
ings. Peace  is  a  great  gocU,  but  It  should 
not  be  pursued  as  a  primary  objective  and 
at  any  price.  To  do  so  Is  appeasement — 
appeasement  which  will  only  invite  conmu- 
xHsm  to  further  dreams  of  conquest. 


Unfair  ForeifB  CompetitioB  PcBalioBf 
AmcricaB  Bosmess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  jOF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  an  indication  of  the  administration's 
attitude  toward  American  business.  I 
am  including  a  letter  from  the  sales 
manager  of  the  oldest  insulator  manu- 
facturing firm  in  the  United  States, 
which  #is  located  in  my  congressional 
district.  This  company  is  suffering  from 
unfair  competition  from  Japan,  which 
seems  to  be  fosterd  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior: 

Tkx  R.  Thomas  A  Sons  Co.. 

LUtHm.  Ohio.  July  1,  1953. 
Re  BonnevUle  Power  Administration,  Invi- 
tation No.  7018,  Japanese  Competition. 
Hon.  Watnx  L.  Hatb, 

Memher  of  Congrem, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Deab  ComiKBaaMABr  Hats:  This  is  a  letter 
at  protest.  It  Is  written  following  my  visit 
to  Washington  on  Jime  23,  24,  26,  and  26. 
It  summarizes  the  position  taken  by  my 
company  against  the  awarding  of  the  above 
contract  to  Nippon  Galshl  Kalsha,  Ltd..  The 
views  expressed  herein  were  delivered  ver- 
bally during  my  discussions  with  several  men 
In  high  office.  The  situation  Involved  is  an 
extremely  serious  one  for  my  company  and 
for  our  200  employees.  Our  Jobs  and  the 
welfare  of  o\ir  families  are  In  Jeopardy.  In 
speaking  for  my  own  company,  I  also  speak 
for  all  the  other  manufactw'ers  of  high  volt- 
age porcelain  insulators  In  our  country.  We 
are  all  Involved.     These  are  the  facts: 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  sent  out 
inquiries  for  bids  covering  100,000  10-lnch 
suspension  insulators  for  use  on  their 
340.000-volt  transmission  line,  l^ls  new  line 
wiU  provide  the  power  for  national  defense 
proJecU  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Be- 
cause of  the  extremely  high  voltage  in- 
volved and  for  other  contributing  factors, 
these  particular  Insulators  must  be  consid- 
erably stronger  than  those  usually  used. 
They  are  known  as  2S,000-v<4t  insulators. 
As  a  reqxarement  for  the  bid,  the  manufac- 
turer was  asked  to  certify  to  a  manufacturing 
experience  of  not  less  than  10  years  or  fur- 
nish a  use  record  of  not  less  than  300,(Xn 
Insulator  years. 

The  tabulation  of  bids  opened  on  May  36, 
1058,  indicates  that  Nippon  Oalshi  Kalsha. 
Ltd.,  of  Nagoya,  Japan,  is  the  low  bidder. 
even  after  applying  the  26  percent  factor  aa 
allowed  \inder  the  Buy  American  Act. 

We  protest  the  awarding  of  this  contract 
to  the  Japanese  manufacturer  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  It  would  establish  a  precedent.  T^ 
to  this  time  the  Japanese  have  not  success- 
fully invaded  our  American  market.  Thia 
will  break  the  barrier  and  oxir  own  Govern- 
ment would  be  the  purchaser.  If  the  Japa- 
nese can  underbid  us  on  this  bid,  they  can 
also  underbid  us  on  futxure  bids.  My  com- 
pany makes  only  Insulatcaa.  We  founded 
the  industry  in  America,  being  the  first  to 
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mnnari  to  iXwXI  wl«b  alarm  bor*  la  UAon. 
Oar  eoo^way  aatf  oar  tmiiioywa  eotitolbvto 
■ttbotenltal  tes  rowrao  to  tlio  VMtaral  Ttoao- 
vrj.  Hm  tasM  tbat  oar  ccxnpany  wotild  pay 
on  this  particalar  Md  would  bo  In  exci— 
of  fao.000.  Our  en^tloyeM'  taxes  will  add 
to  this  flgur*.  Tbs  very  OovsmsMiit  tba* 
aaowta  these  ertndlng  taxes  Is  ttie  same  Oor- 
•mment  that  Is  threatening  to  make  this 
substantial  purchase  from  the  Japaneee. 
It  Is  the  same  Oovemment  that  threatens 
to  break  the  barrier  and  aOow  us  to  become 
the  victims  of  this  eoonomlc  invasion.  If 
this  Is  allowed,  we  may  very  well  be  forced 
to  curtail  our  <^>erati<»i8  and  In  the  end  may 
be  forced  to  doee. 

It  doesnt  seem  fair  to  American  Insulator 
manufacturers  that  It  Is  now  necessary  for 
them  to  go  Into  competltloa  with  the  low 
labor  standards  at  the  Ji^wnese  manufac- 
turers and  at  the  same  time  go  Into  com- 
petition with  our  own  Oovemment  whose 
money  grants  to  ths  Japaneee  enable  them 
to  further  reduce  their  manuf aeturtng  costs. 

As  applied  to  a  manufactured  product  such 
as  Insttlatofs,  trade,  not  aid.  hwta  Ai»»t>tr^ 
la  two  way*: 

(a)  Tbm  money  grants  we  are  giving  Japan 
come  tTom  the  profits  made  by  our  manu- 
facturers. These  grants  enable  the  JIapanese 
to  mantrfacture  at  kmer  prices. 

(b)  In  granting  contracts  to  the  Japa- 
aaae,  our  Oovemment  does  not  receive  the 
tax  revenue  irtileh  would  have  been  received 
had  the  Amwlcan  manufacturer  received  the 
award. 

a.  l^e  evidence  points  to  grim  detennlaa- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  the  Japaneee  to  enter 
our  market.  Their  detwmlnation  seems  to 
be  actually  reekless.  Oonslder  the  follow- 
ing two  bids — the  only  ones  they  have  yet 
entered: 

On  Bonnevine  Power  Administration  in- 
TlUtlon  Ha  8870.  dated  January  8.  1953; 
covering  90.000  of  the  same  Insulators  as  on 
the  preeent  invitation  under  protest,  the 
■ame  Japaneee  man\if  acturer  entered  a  total 
bid  of  |308,i873S  or  $342.74  per  hundred 
units.  When  this  amount  was  increased  25 
percent  (tuoder  the  Buy  American  Act)  the 
resulting  bid  was  8428.42  per  hundred  units. 
The  award  was  given  to  Ohio  Brass  Co..  a 
domestic  manufacturer,  whose  total  bid  was 
$851,048^)4.  or  $390.05  per  hundred   units. 

Now  let  us  earamlne  the  preeent  invitation 
Mb.  7018.  dated  May  7.  1958.  ooverlng  1004100 
of  the  Identical  insulators.  This  time  the 
Jspaaeee  total  bid  was  $810485  or  $810,135 
psr  bundrsd  units.  Tlte  loweet  Amerlcaa 
hid  waa  entered  at  $308,745  or  $898,745  per 
hundred  unlta.  When  the  25  percent  factor 
Is  added  to  the  Ji^Muaeee  Ud.  the^  total  bid 
bacomas  $887,688.75  which  is  $9,076.25  under 
the  nearest  Aaterlcan  competitor.  But.  in 
the  4  BBonths  time  between  theee  two  In- 
quiries for  Identioal  insulators  the  beet 
American  Md  showed  a  price  Increaee  of 
1.7  percent  (oecasloned  by  iacreasee  In  costs 
of  labor  and  material)  while  the  Japaneee 
saw  fit  to  cut  their  prevloue  price  by  9.8 
percent.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  attempting 
to  dunq>  their  product  into  the  American 
nuvket  reganllees  of  oonaequenoss.  This  to 
a  nekleas  builnees  procedure  not  condoned 
IV  oar  ABMrfteaa  manuf acturers.  It  amounts 
to  econoiaic  warfare  with  the  >«^»«~t  heavily 
loaded  agalast  America. 

8.  Now  let  us  eonsldsr  cpiaUty  aad  avail- 
able servlcee.  Our  insulators  are  well  known 
at  BonnevUU  and  have  long  been  la  service. 
Tnns  new  btd  le  for  an  extremely  hnportant 
Installatkm— one  Involved  with  the  national 
tfafsnae  Itself .  Are  theee  Japeness  hwolators 
to  be  sertonsiy  ooosMued  for  this  vital  pmj- 
oetr  We  ars  told  that  80  Japaneee  tawulator 
imlts  are  in  the  pioujee  of  being  subjseted 
tovarloae  electrical  aad  tw»t>yn»pal  tests  to 
their  aoeeptaMUty.     We  Ttnder 
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itaad  that  Iftase  taets  are  belac  made  •$ 
l*aa«atd  Uatverslty  ta  Pale  Alto.  OaUf. 
lEnowtag  the  Jspaaasew  it  Is  oertala  that 
I  SO  unite  have  been  well  tested  in  Japan 
to  shipissit  to  Palo  Alto  and  that  they 
^  rtn  no  dooM  prove  be  high  in  quality.  But 
]  low  abont  the  100.000  that  wlU  be  shipped 
Ipktsrt    Boaaevllle  haa  their  own  competent 

ors  to  haspeet  every  single  Insulator 
'Aalt  at  our  Aaierlcan  faetorlee  prior  to  shlp- 
^lent.     We  understand  that  In  the  caae  of 

nsBBss  manufacturing  idant.  a  tech- 
Aleal  rspreeentatlve  of  our  State  Department 
'fould  be  assigned  to  this  work.     We  can 

I  that  he  will  not  be  espsclally  familiar 
^th  causes  of  insulator  failures.     We  are 

I  larful  of  this  procedure. 
The  J^MUieee  servioe  record  Is  not  Im- 

jkeesive  and  nuiy  not  be  rtiiable  as  con- 
fl  riered  from,  the  American  point  of  view. 

I I  caee  of  failure  after  the  llnee  have  been 
1  istalled,  how  would  the  damage  be  correct- 
el?  Our  company's  responsibility  Is  above 
c  ueetton.  Can  the  Japaneee  have  effective 
i^eponaiblllty? 

Consider  such  a  simple  matter  as  shlp- 
i^ent.  Is  water  shipment  from  Japan  re- 
1  able?  Bemember  these  ars  Important 
ipsulatOES.    National  defense  Is  at  stake. 

Referring  finally  to  my  visit  to  Washing- 
Ifen.  my  Impressions  ware  that,  while  every 
angle  one  sympathiasd  with  my  point  of 
1  lew  and  saw  eye  to  eye  with  me.  there  waa 
1  ttle  inclination  to  make  an  issue  of  it. 
"^here  was  littls  wllllngnees  to  fight  for  our 
This  was  particularly  appuvnt  in 
the  State  Department  who  insist  on  putting 
a  nphasls  on  building  up  Japan  economically 
s  >  that  thsy  will  not  be  tempted  to  go  over 
t>  the  Communists.  Ths  fact  that  Amer- 
l(tan  families  in  untold  numbers  will  suffer 
li  I  a  real  way  In  exchange  for  a  theoretical 
0  msequence  thousands  at  mllea  away  is  ap- 
puently  ignored.  They  say.  "What's  good 
f>r  Ammca  is  good  for  Llsbun.  Ohio."  X 
s  ly,  'What's  good  for  Lisbon.  Ohio,  is  good 
f  ir  America."  Our  loyaltlee  are  very  near  to 
G  or  hearts  in  Lisbon.  The  loyalties  In  Wash- 
i  igton  seem  to  be  away  out  on  the  horlaon. 

The  general  attitude  le  one  of  complete 
c  »jectivlty.  Is  no  one  in  Washington  for 
a  ■  against  anything?  Objectivity  la  the  eud 
viU  lead  only  to  helplees  neutrality  aa  in 
E  veden.  America  is  dsservlng  of  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  that. 

We  urgently  aak  that  you  do  your  utaiost 
t»  vigorously  prevent  this  particular  award 
t»  the  Japaneee.  It  would  open  the  flood 
gites  to  them  and  Jec^pardlse  our  very  Joba 
a  Id  meana  of  existence. 

Certainly  the  Buy  American  Act  should  be 
revised  at  once.    That  26  percent  factor  la 
o  tmpletely  inadequate,  judged  by  the  pres- 
cpt  Japaneee  behavior  la  oompetltioa. 
YouEi  truly. 

Tax  B.  TXoitss  *  SoM*  COu 

w.  a 


Wa$«  Wfccks  Ak  Fiitc  ROTC 


EATKNmON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  YORTT 


XM  THE  BOUSB  OP  BBPBB8BMTATIVBB 
Tuesdaf.  JtOg  21, 1953 

lir.  YORTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it 
amo«t  tmpoaslMe  to  express  my  diagust 
o  ^er  the  ra11onaed  wrecking  of  tbe  Air 
F  >rce  ROTC  program  by  Secretary  WU- 
at  n.  The  Air  Poree  has  been  f  oreed  to 
nnege  on  commitments  made  to  the 
T  naig  men  who  several  yean  ago  chose 
the  Air  Fone  ROTC  in  pi^erence  to 
t^  other  serrieei.   This  fad  will 


talnly  be  pondered  In  the  future  by 
young  men  hav'lng  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  servicea. 
They  will  not  likdy  want  to  take^ 
chance  on  slgntng  up  with  a  serriee  wiih 
a  record  of  broken  promises. 

The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Air  Force,  our  primary  striking 
arm.  is  the  only  1  of  the  3  services  without 
an  academy  of  its  own. 

Even  when  the  mischief  Secretary  Wil- 
son is  committing  has  passed  into  his- 
tory, its  damaging  effect  on  the  Air  Force 
Will  linger  on.  because  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  program  of  today  provides  so 
many  of  the  best  trained  leaders  of  to- 
morrow's Air  Force. 

I  desire  to  include  In  our  Ricobd  an 
article  on  the  Air  Force  ROTC  by  John 
O.  Norris.  of  the  Washington  Post: 
Tlt  o*  Bx  Daufliau."  ROTC  IIxm  Tols 
(By  John  O.  Norris) 

The  Air  Force  yesterday  aerved  notice  on 
Its  ROTC  students  who  graduate  next  year 
that  they  must  apply  for  flight  training  or 
be  drc4>ped. 

Only  exceptions  are  eome  IJOOO  youths 
taking  engineering  or  other  "searoe  qfieclal- 
Ut"  course.  Some  14.000  or  more  of  next 
year's  seniors  at  universities  like  Maryland. 
OecH^town.  and  George  Washington  are 
anK>ng  thoee  who  must  sign  up  or  be  dropped. 

Assistant  Defense  Secretary  John  A.  Han- 
nah conceded  the  new  policy  breamed  a 
"moral"  agreement  made  with  the  students 
who  enroUed  in  the  BOTC  coureee.  He  eald 
the  action  "bothers  me."  but  that  the  re- 
duced manpower  eelHngs  under  the  redaoad 
Air  Poroe  leave  no  other  alternative. 

Hannah  announced  at  the  same  time  that 
aU  of  the  9.600  Air  Force  EfeOTC  graduates  of 
last  qirlng  wlU  be  ordered  to  active  eervtaa 
during  the  coming  year.  A  Uke  number  of 
older  qlleers  nrast  go  out  to  maks  way  for  the 
new  seeood  lieutenants. 

Only  one-third  of  the  1968  graduates  hava 
applied  for  flight  tralntng  and  Hannah  said 
ths  Air  Force  will  be  hard  prsessd  to  And 
ground  billets  for  the  rest.  But  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  latter — ^who  were  deferred  fnaa 
the  draft  whUe  la  the  BCrro— must  swva 
their  2  years  on  active  duty. 

Boards  now  are  sifting  the  Air  Faroes 
180,000  oOcers,  pl<Alng  the  lees  effective"  for 
releaae.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  {Manned  to 
permit  voluntary  reelgnatlons  aoMxig  regular 
career  oOoers  to  eaee  the  "plucking^  proBess. 
Also,  the  new  BOTC  graduates  wUl  be  called 
In  groupe  ot  <nie-thlrd  each  In  October.  PM>- 
ruary,  and  May. 

Hannah  told  a  news  oonf erenee  the  Air 
Force  can  use  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  BOTC  students  who  apply  for  flight  train- 
ing. Even  then  they  must  qualify  undsr 
the  more  rigorous  physical  standards  for 
fUers. 

Those  who  fan  to  apply  for  sw^  tratntaig  or 
do  not  qualify  can  finish  out  their  school 
year  and  gradiwte  under  existing  Seleetlvie 
Service  regulations.  If  they  havent  already 
had  an  exemption  on  this  ground,  w*"***" 
said.  Then  they  will  be  subject  to  draft  for 
2  years  into  the  Army  or  can  enlist  la  the 
Air  Ftjrce  or  Navy  for  4  years. 

Hie  Defenee  Chief  eald  that  no  similar 
cuts  are  planned  in  the  Army  aad  Navy  BOTO 
programa.  The  U8AF  program  was  based  on 
an  expanding  A^  Force. 

Hannah  said  the  Pentagoo  plans  to  oca- 
tlnue  the  23,000-man  awmthly  draft  calls 
tmtU  late  this  fall.  Then.  If  the  Korean 
truce  appears  stable,  Army  strength  will  be 
cut  back  about  50,000— the  slas  of  the  "pipe- 
line" overaeaa— aad  draft  calls  will  drop  to 
19.000. 

This  level  win  be  mafatalaed  for  several 
nwntha.  In  July.  It  wUl  be  neeeesary  to  ta- 
ereaae  ealls  td  45.000  monthly  to  replace  men 
drafted  la  196X    uadar  study  is  a  plan  to 
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ralM  ealls  In  Ch«  spring  In  aa  effort  to  keep 
input  into  the  Army  from  having  such  ups 
and  downs.  Manpower  oBclals  say  that 
rullltoixs  could  be  saved  IX  draft  calls  could  be 
stabilized  at  37.500  monthly. 

The  Delenae  official  also  said  It  has  been 
decided  to  draft  physicians  and  dentists  who 
enrolled  tn  the  National  Guard  after  Korea. 
No  decision  has  been  reached,  he  said  on 
whether  to  end  National  Guard  deferments 
generally.  No  further  cut  In  mUltary  per- 
sonnel strength  is  planaed.  he  added,  and  it 
wUl  be  a  "tight  squeak"  to  meet  draft  calls 
from  the  shrinking  manpower  barrel.  Later 
It  will  be  necessary  to  review  all  present 
deferment  categories,  Hannah  declared. 


Relief  for  Teiu^  Vietiu 


siloSr  knd  Hvestuek  were^  ilBiitroyed  In 
these  places  and  feed  and  suppltes  had 
been  and  are  urgently  needed.  Federal 
laws  permit  such  relief,  yet  up  to  this 
time,  notwithstanding  the  combined  ef- 
forts oi  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
others,  practically  no  concrete  relief  has 
been  given.  I  am  currently  awaiting 
word  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  response  to  my  plea  for  help  in 
the  form  of  feed  for  livestock.  I  hope 
that  this  type  of  relief  will  not  be  long 
dela3^ed. 

It  is  with  regard  to  major  damage 
areas  and  the  people  who  dwell  therein 
that  I  direct  my  most  emphatic  protest 
over  iaclc  of  Federal  assistance.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  second  to  none 
in  its  great  contributions  to  the  Nation. 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  toxpaying  States 
of  the  Union.  Our  people  have  always 
cooperated  wholeheartedly  to  relieve  the 
misfortunes  and  distress  of  other  States 
and  communities  when  they  have  been 
striken  by  disaster.  As  the  Boston 
Poet  editorial  points  out  it  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  urge  that  we  take  care  of 
our  own  people  before  we  start  spread- 
ing IHllions  over  the  world  but  that  is  a 
principle  that  does  not  find  either  much 
respect  or  acceptance  in  some  influenUal 
Government  circles.  I  hope  and  again 
strongly  urge  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  at  least  manifest  as  much  In- 
terest in  and  willingness  to  help  the 
stricken  peopre  of  Worcester  County  as 
it  invariably  shows  to  aid  peoples  of 
many  foreign  lands. 

The  Government  has  moved  to  assist 
the  drought-stricken  areas  of  the  South 
and  Southwest  and  I  have  favored  that 
course,  but  it  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  in  all  Justice  Worcester  County  is 
entitled  to  more  substantial  Federal 
Oovemment  assistance  and  I  hope  that 
we  are  going  to  have  it  before  long. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Entitlsb  to  Fbdsssl  Relixp 

Prellmixuffy  allocation  of  only  8SO0.0O0  in 
Federal  money  to  assist  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Worcester  tornado  area  amounts  tp 
only  2  percent  of  what  Senator  Saitowstau, 
planned  to  request  today  In  a  conference 
with  President  Elsenhower.  It  doesnt  look 
too  good  for  generous  Federal  assistance 
^uHess  some  radical  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  to  secure  fair  treatment  for  this  New 
England  community. 

It  is  only  twice  as  much  as  the  Bed  C^oss 
has  authorized  and  10  percent  of  what  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  voted. 
M«*over.  there  are  such  sertous  limitations 
on  the  spending  of  funds  controlled  by  Fed- 
eral civil  defense  for  disaster  relief  that  few 
sufferers  can  qualify  for  assistance. 

Worcester  County,  ss  an  important  popu- 
lation center  in  New  England,  is  not  asking 
for  anything  for  which  it  haa  not  paid  In 
the  past.  Over  all  the  years  since  before 
World  War  n  New  England  has  potired  money 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Federal  Re- 
eerv*  bank  figures  show  that  the  people  of  the 
a  southern  New  England  States  pay  5  lx> 
10  percent  more  of  their  income  Into  the 
Federal  Oovemment  than  the  rest  of  the 
country  at  large. 

In  An  average  year — In  this  case,  1948 — 
Federal  expenditures  to  Ncvr  England  had 
faUen  to  71  percent  of  the  total  receipts 
from  the  area,  amd  to  that  same  year  New 

kglaa^n  transferred  81  «ut  of  every  810 


EXTENSION  QF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHIUIN 

or  MssascHUsxria 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRB8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  PBHiBIN.  Mr.  l^teaker.  under 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricokjd,  I  include 
therein  an  excellent  article  from  the 
Boston  Post  of  June  15.  1053,  under  the 
caption  "Entitled  to  Federal  Relief." 

I  am  inserting  the  editorial  at  this 
time  because  in  retrospect  it  talces  on 
even  more  significance  than  when  it  was 
first  published. 

Although  the  damage  to  life,  limb,  and 
property  inflicted  by  the  terrible  tor- 
nado that  hit  Worcester  County  more 
than  2  months  ago  was  great  and  ex- 
tensive, up  to  this  time  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance rendered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  indeed  paltry.  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  precise  figures  but  I 
doubt  that  the  total  amount  allocated 
and  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  area  is  much  more  than  $150,000. 

It  is  recognized  that  Congressman 
DoNQHUi.  my  distinguished  coDeague, 
who  so  ably  represents  Worcester  and 
other  communities  more  severely  struck 
by  the  tornado,  has  rendered  truly  out- 
standing assistance.  In  his  efforts,  he 
has  had  my  support  and  the  support  of 
the  entire  Massachusette  delegation  in 
the  Congress.  Despite  our  efforts,  how- 
ever, and  despite  enabling  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress,  the  actual  aid 
rendered  up  to  this  time  is  picayune. 
Competent  officials  have  estimated  the 
damage  in  the  millions.  Many  of  the 
victims  have  lost  all  of  their  earthly 
possessions,  as  wcD  as  their  homes  and 
living  quarters.  Trtdy  Indescribable 
damage,  devastation,  and  havoc  have 
wracked  throughout  the  area. 

City  and  State  and  other  communities 
in  Massachusette  have  most  generously 
and  efficiently  aided  the  sufferers  but 
the  Federal  Government,  with  Ite  great 
financial  strength,  unlimited  texing 
power,  and  billions  of  dollars  received 
from  Massachusetts  sources,  still  stands 
at  the  bottom-most  rank  of  many  agen- 
cies, which  have  contributed  supplies  and 

materials  to  rehaWMtate  the  area.    T<x    _^ 

illustrate  this  fact,  may  I  aHude  to  th^Vi^  earned  to  other  areas  of  the  counUy. 
present  situation  affecting  damage  done  We  annual  average  drato  from  1931  to  1940 
to  some  agricultural  commtmltles  In  my  w5  fi24300,000  a  year  and  from  rwi  to 
own  district.    Some  farm  homes,  bams,     l»46  it  amounted  to  51.412,800.000  a  year  and 
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fram  1M5  ta  1040  averages  f747.'700.000  a 
year.  Mew  England  has  paid  for  assistance 
on  a  scale  of  something  more  than  mere 
token  relief  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  525  mUUon  figure  todlcated  by  Congress- 
man PuitMni  and  Senator  SAt-ToHSTAu,  Is 
very  much  nearer  to  what  li  deeerved.  That 
figure  could  very  well  be  revised  upward 
and  stiU  not  cover  what  the  Federal  contri- 
bution should  be  to  this  dlsast.er  area. 

In  a  situation  like  this  it  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  urge  that  we  take  care  of  our, 
own  people  before  we  start  spresdtog  billions 
around  the  vrorld.  There  Is  a  sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  everyone  except  the  Federal 
Oovemxaent.  it  seems,  to  do  the  utmost  to 
aesist  the  stricken  people  of  Worcester 
County. 

One  can  be  entirely  to  sympathy  with 
ellmtoatlon  of  waste  and  extravagance  to  the 
Oovemment  and  still  Insist  upon  this 
stricken  area  receivtog  Uie  f ulleet  measure  of 
Federal  assistance.  Tbe  bald  truth  is  that 
it  was  paid  for  long  ago.  It  is  not  a  pecull* 
arity  ot  the  preeent  administration  alto« 
gether  that  limits  Federal  aid  to  New  Xng- 
land.  The  Government  has  been  milking 
this  area  for  a  long,  long  time. 


Fifty  Frwifd  Yeart 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DWGEa 

or  irrcHTfiMr 
IH  IRS'HODaE  OP  BJEPRESKNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  July  39. 1953 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
being  celebrated  this  year  by  Ford  Mot<nr 
Co.  is  not  a  provincial  matter  or  some- 
thing  solely  confined  as  a  privilege  of  a 
great  family.    It  is  far  more  than  that. 

In  fact,  it  is  boundless  and  in  a  meas- 
ure belongs  to  the  world,  to  every  corner 
of  which  the  wholesome  Ford  influence 
has  penetrated.  We  all  have  an  equity 
in  the  progress  made.  Every  Detrolter 
and  miUions  of  others  have  an  Interest 
in  the  accomplishment  and  the  celebra- 
tion. 

I  am  particularly  sentimental  about 
the  matter  since  I  recall  as  a  newsboy 
in  about  1903  seeing  the  late  Henry  P^rd 
with  his  devoted  wife  driving  his  littTe 
chug-wagon  down  Detroit's  msignlflccnt 
Woodward  Avenue;  the  doubting  onlook^ 
ers  all  agape. 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  and  truest 
measure  of  the  late  Henry  Ford's  caliber 
Is  the  reply  he  made  when  someone  asked 
him  what  be  would  like  to  be,  should  he 
ever  return  to  life  in  some  future  incar- 
nation. "It  would  make  no  difference  to 
me  what  form  I  teke."  Mr.  FmxI  an^ 
swered.  "if  only  I  could  be  sure  of  having 
the  same  wife  I  have  now." 

I  have  never  heard  a  more  eloquent 
-or  touching  tribute  than  this  one  paid  by 
■the  late  Henry  Ford  to  his  life's  com- 
"panlon.  Clara  Bryant  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford's  concern  for  people  ex- 
tended, however,  far  beyond  his  family 
circle.  When  he  built  the  ffrst  Ford  o«r 
in  1B96.  he  also  reshaped  Americas  dee- 
tiny  and  set  in  motion  a  series  of  events 
that  were  to  change  and  vastly  Improve 
-fhe  Natkm*s  pattern  of  Uvlng.  He  was 
sure  his  efforts  would  change  the  world's 
way  of  living,  but  he  oovM  nol  know  to 
what  extent. 
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In  tenns  of  productivity,  standard  of 
livins.  and  opportunity,  the  results  of 
Mr.  Ford's  automotive  mass  production 
Justify  the  familiar  saying  that  Ford 
revolutionized  the  American  way  of  life. 
One  of  every  seven  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  today  is  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  automobile  Industry;  so  Is  1 
business  enterprise  out  of  every  6. 

An  estimated  9.400.000  persons  are 
employed  in  industries  allied  with  high- 
way tranqxirtation.  More  than  900.000 
are  directly  emplosred  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  motor  vehicles  and  automotive 
parts,  and  another  1,900.000  are  engaged 
in  selling  and  servicing  automotive 
vehicles. 

Henry  Ford's  impact  on  society  was 
recently  de^ribed  by  economist  Peter  F. 
Drucker,  who  said  Mr.  Ford  led  and  sym- 
bolised a  real  industrial  revolution. 

"Ford  succeeded  in  showing  that  in- 
dustrial production  can  be  production 
for  the  masses — instead  of  production 
for  the  benefit  of  the  monopolist  or 
banker.  Indeed,  he  showed  that  the 
most  profitable  production  is  production 
for  the  masses."  Drucker  wrote. 

"He  proved  that  industrial  production 
could  give  ttie  workers  increasing  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  industrial  products 
and  to  Uve  on  a  middle-class  standard; 
that  was  the  meaning  of  his  revolution- 
ary $5  minimum  wage." 

Economists  predicted  ruination,  and 
wage  earners  the  world  over  were  electri- 
fied in  1914  when  Mr.  Ford  introduced  a 
minlmtim  wage  of  $5  for  an  8-hour  day. 
We  today  can  hardly  realize  the  impact 
of  that  $5  wage  until  we  recall  that  un- 
skilled labor  at  that  time  was  receiving 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  and  skilled 
workmen  $2.50  for  a  10-  to  12-hour  day. 
Mr.  Ford  said  the  $5  wage  was  inaugu- 
rated as  a  plain  act  of  social  Justice. 
He  acknowledged  frankly  that  it  would 
Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  Ford 
employees  and  therefore  expand  the 
market  for  Ford  products. 

Five  years  later — after  the  dire  pre- 
dictions of  ruin  had  been  proved  wrong 
In  the  case  of  the  $5  wag»— Mr.  Ford  set 
a  minimum  of  $6  a  day.  In  1926.  he 
established  the  5-day  week — 10  years 
before  the  Federal  wage-hour  law  was 
enacted. 

Ford  was  first  with  a  $7-a-day  mini- 
mum wage,  instituted  in  1929.  And  20 
years  later.  Ford  Motor  Co.  paved  the 
way  in  the  industry  with  c(Mnpany-paid 
pensions  for  all  of  its  employees. 

The  late  Henry  Ford's  imagination 
and  interest  knew  no  bounds.  Thus,  it 
was  inevitable  that  he  should  become 
Interested  in  aviation. 

In  1925.  Mr.  Ford  began  producing 
airplanes  as  well  as  cars.  Those  of  us  in 
my  generation  remember  with  nostalgia 
the  famous  Ford  Trimotor  airplane. 
Designed  by  William  Stout,  the  vener- 
able Trimotor  soon  became  a  familiar 
sight  to  air-«Binded  Americans.  With  1 
engine  in  the  nose  and  1  fastened  to 
each  wing,  the  trimotor  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  giant  air  transports  plying 
the  airways  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
today.  It  L.id  a  squared  fuselage  of  cor- 
rugated metaL  By  present-day  stand- 
ards, the  Trimotor  was  extremely  slow. 
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Sut  its  record  for  safety  still  shines 
nightly  today,  20  jrears  after  the  last  of 
he  Ford  Trlmotors  was  constructed. 

There  also  can  be  no  question  about 

he  durability  and  safety  of  the  Tri- 

1  notor.    Although  the  last  one  was  pro- 

luced  in  1933,  there  are  still  13  of  them 

n  dally  commercial  use  in  this  country 

oday.    And  others  of  the  original  fleet 

I  >f  196  are  in  regiilar  airline  use  in  South 

,  America. 

But  Just  as  the  late  Henry  Ford  was 

1  lot  satisfied  with  merely  producing  and 

elliiw  automobiles,  he  also  did  not  con- 

ent  himself  with  simply  delivering  Trl- 

aotor  airplanes  to  buyers.    His  scien- 

ists.  charged  with  making  air   travel 

;  afer.   developed    the   radio- range   sys- 

em.  which  provided  pilots  with  an  in- 

'Isible  but  foolproof  pathway  from  one 

airport  to  another,  in  bad  weather  or 

I  :ood. 

This  first  radio-range  station  was  set 
up  at  Ford  Airport  in  Dearborn.  Mich, 
i  knd  its  first  successful  use  was  on  Febru- 
iry  10. 1927.  when  a  Ford  Trimotor  "fiew 
he  beam"  from  Cleveland  to  Ford  Air- 
port in  Dearborn. 

]  Characteristically.  Mr.  Ford  contrib- 
uted his  new  air-safety  development 
gratis  to  the  aviation  industry.  Its  use 
JB  now  standard  procedure  over  the 
1  irorld. 

Also  at  Ford  Airport  In  Dearborn. 
'  irorkers  developed  methods  for  mass- 

Jroducing  aircraft.  These  mass-pro- 
uction  techniques  were  put  to  valuable 
iise  in  World  War  n  at  the  Ford- 
<  operated  Willow  Run  bomber  plant. 

The  little  business  that  Mr.  Ford 
I  tarted  so  modestly  in  1903  had  grown  so 
4iuch  in  the  intervening  years  that  its 

ccumulation  of  know-how  and  its  vast 

cilities  contributed  greatly  and  ma- 

rially  to  our  victory  in  World  War  n. 
the  drive  for  victory,  Ford  produced 

,600  Liberator  bombers.  57.000  aircraft 
ines.  27.000  tank  engines.  278,000 
ps,  and  92,000  trucks  for  the  mili- 
ary— ^not  to  mention  gliders,  armored 
c  ars.  tanks,  tank  destroyers.  Jettison  gas 
tuiks.  superchargers,  antiaircraft  di- 
X  ectors.  and  other  defense  items. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  was  the  first  In  the 
i  idustry  to  return  its  facilities  to  peace- 
t  me  producUoa  at  the  end  of  World 
ISTar  n.  Five  years  later.  It  promptly 
]  esponded  to  demands  for  defense  pro- 
c  action  in  the  Korean  emergency. 

Through  the  genius  and  imagination 

51  Henry  Ford,  his  name  has  been  woven 
ito  the  fabric  of  American  progress 
1th  the  "horseless  carriage"  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  subsequently  the 
E  lodel  T.  the  model  A,  and  the  V-8.  as 
veil  as  airplanes  and  farm  eqtiipment. 

In  the  50  years  since  its  founding  this 
g  -eat  American  company  and  its  afflli- 
a  «s  in  plants  around  the  world  have 
p  reduced  more  than  45  milUon  cars  and 
tiucks  and  1^  millicm  tractors. 

Largely  because  of  Henry  Ford's 
d  ream.  3  out  of  every  4  American  fami- 
liss  own  an  automobile.  Nearly  every 
o  le  of  the  200,000  doctors  in  the  United 
8  ates  drives  a  car.  Rural  children  no 
linger  stay  home  because  they  have  not 
t  me  to  do  the  farm  chores  and  walk 
t4  schooL    They  ride  the  school  bus. 


which  has  broxight  about  modernization 
of  schools  through  consolidation.  As  a 
result,  teachers  are  better  paid  and 
children  have  greater  opportimity.  The 
school  bus  is  the  largest  passenger  car- 
rier in  the  world,  transporting  6,250.000 
children  to  school  every  day.  Millions 
more  ride  in  the  family  car  or  on  other 
buses. 

Having  grown  up  on  a  farm,  the  late 
Henry  Ford  was  constantly  interested 
in  easing  the  lot  of  the  farmer— "to  lift 
the  drudgery  off  flesh  and  blood  and  lay 
it  on  steel  and  motors."  as  he  put  it. 
The  more  than  1%  milUon  Ford-pro- 
duced tractors  that  have  been  put  to 
work  on  American  farms  have  been  the 
realization  of  Mr.  Ford's  ambition. 

Space  is  too  limited  here  to  mention 
all  that  Is  significant  about  the  late 
Henry  Ford  and  the  company  he  found- 
ed 50  years  ago.  Consequently,  I  must 
content  myself  with  paying  the  most  sin- 
cere and  earnest  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Henry  Ford — dreamer,  inventor, 
ceaseless  seeker  after  ways  of  easing  his 
fellowman's  burdens,  humanitarian,  de- 
voted  husband  and  father,  and  an 
unrivaled  example  of  the  boundless  op- 
portunity America  offers  its  people. 
Just  as  Henry  Ford's  beloved  American 
road  carries  trafDc  In  both  directions, 
so  has  Henry  Ford  enriched,  as  well  as 
being  enriched.  Spiritually,  economi- 
cally, and  sociologically,  the  American 
people  are  better  off  for  his  having  lived 
and  worked  among  them. 

The  late  Mr.  Fords  brain  child— the 
Ford  Motor  Co. — has  come  far  In  its  first 
50  years.  Its  next  half  century  bids 
fair,  however,  to  surpiws  its  first. 

Henry  Ford  passed  on  more  than  6 
years  ago.  But  the  company  he  founded 
is  in  the  capable  hands  of  this  three 
grandsons — Henry  Ford  n.  Benson  Ford, 
and  William  Clay  Ford. 

Theirs  is  a  rich  inheritance.  The  In- 
dustrial empire  passed  along  to  them  by 
their  illustrious  grandfather  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance  to  an  even  grreater 
gift.  In  their  c(»nparatively  short  time 
at  the  helm  of  Ford  Motor  Co..  these 
three  young  men  have  amply  demon- 
strated the  same  industrial  genius,  the 
same  restless  Imagination,  the  same  hu- 
maniarlanism.  the  same  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  were  the  hallmarks  of 
their  grandfather. 

Henry  Ford  n  Is  president  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  as  the  Institution  passes  Into 
its  second  half-century.  Unlike  some 
second-  or  third-generation  Inheritors 
of  wealth.  Henry  Ford  n  is  not  disposed 
to  rest  on  the  laurels  of  his  grandfather's 
accomplishments  and  the  material  re- 
wards for  those  accomplishments. 

This  outstanding  young  man  has  fol- 
lowed in  his  grandfather's  footsteps  In 
thoughtfulness  for  the  employees  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Where  his  grandfather 
launched  an  economic  revolution  with 
the  $5  wage,  the  young  president  enunci- 
ated an  almost  equally  revolutionary  pol- 
icy in  one  of  his  first  actions  after  s\ic« 
ceeding  to  the  helm — his  policy  of  hu- 
man engineering. 

This  young  industrialist,  still  in  his 
thirties,  remarked  that  science  and  In- 
dustry have  made  almose  unbelievable 
technological  strides  since  the  turn  of 
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the  century  .  But  llwgliic  far  behind,  he 
said  was  development  of  better  human 
relations.  He  forthwith  set  out  to  do 
something  to  speed  the  progress  of  hu- 
man relations  and  put  them  on  a  par 
with  the  advances  in  seleoce  and  Indus- 
trial techniques. 

In  tbe  6  years  that  Henry  Ford  II  has 
been  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co..  he  has 
been  responsible  for  great  strides  toward 
his  goal  Within  Ws  own  great  com- 
pany his  human-engineering  policy  has 
meant  a  tremendous  Increase  in  the 
number  of  hourly  rated  employees 
trained  by  the  company  and  promoted 
to  supei-visory  position  instead  of  having 
these  positions  flUed  by  people  new  to 
the  company.  It  has  meant  taking  com- 
pany emptoyeea  much  more  into  man- 
agement's confidence.  Specifically,  it 
has  meant  sxich  things  as  company-fi- 
nanced picnics  for  all  employees  and 
their  families  in  connection  with  this 
year's  celebration  of  the  company's 
golden  anniversary. 

Far-reaching  though  his  interest  is  in 
human  relations.  Henry  Ford  n  is  not  ex- 
clusively preoccupied  in  that  field.  As 
president  of  one  of  America's  greatest  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  he  has  demonstrat- 
ed conspicuous  ability  as  an  administra- 
tor, organizer,  and  executive.  His  faith 
In  the  future  of  the  American  economy 
matches  that  of  his  grandfather:  since 
Henry  Ford  II  succeeded  to  the  com- 
pany's presidency.  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
spent  $900  million  on  plant  expansion 
and  modernization.  And  another  (500 
million  is  to  be  spent  on  more  of  the  same 
over  the  next  5  years. 

Indicative  of  the  deep  roots  the  Ford 
family  has  in  our  country  are  the  Henry 
Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  new 
engineering  and  research  center  in 
Dearborn.  The  museum,  with  its  collec- 
tion of  early  Americana,  and  Greenfield 
Village  with  its  historic  buildings  and  its 
recollection  of  early  American  life  re- 
flect the  late  Henry  Ford's  abiding  in- 
terest in  that  period  of  the  NaUon's  life 
when  the  fotmdation  istones  were  being 
laid  for  our  present  greatness.  Ttie  en- 
gineering and  research  center,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  village  and 
museum,  reflect  Ford  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  center  is  the  scene  of  re- 
search, heavily  shrouded  In  secrecy,  de- 
signed to  further  the  late  Mr.  Ford's  am- 
bition to  take  drudgery  off  flesh  and 
blood  and  lay  it  on  steel  and  motors.   ^ 

If  it  is  true  that  the  past  forecasts  the 
future,  then  Ford  Motor  Co.  can  Justifi- 
ably look  with  eonfldenee  into  the  next 
half  century  and  anticipate  acoompUsh- 
ments  even  more  dramatic  than  the  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  of  its  first  half 
century. 

I  invite  the  members  of  this  body  and 
the  American  people  to  Join  me  in  ear- 
nest tribute  to  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the 
Ford  famUy  in  this  golden  anniversary 
year  of  a  notable  American  institution. 

Their  presence  on  the  American  scene 
has  added  immensely  to  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  pleasure  of  our  people. 
Their  continued  presence  in  the  future 
holds  forthjexciting  promise. 


Par*T«$lTndbb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HATS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRCSINTATIVSS 

Thursday .  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
storm  warnings  have  been  hoisted  all 
over  the  country  of  the  coming  depres- 
sion. In  spite  of  the  administration's 
protests  of  all  it  is  doing  for  farmers, 
farm  prices  continue  downward,  and 
those  who  supply  farmers  are  facing  se- 
rious trouble.  This  is.  of  course,  always 
the  beginning  of  a  depression  spiraL  The 
latest  indication  of  this  trend  Is  related 
In  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  30.  which  I  am  including : 

Fasm  Tool  Tbodbui — Bcxal  Macbinx  Oot- 
pirr  Six>ws  Shasplt  ik  Okax  With  Slucgish 
Sales — Ha«vesteb  Will  Lat  Orr  2,300; 
Oliveb's  Tkactok  Making  Is  Halt  Yxae-Aco 
Ratx^Bic  Reason  ;  Ckop  Peick  Daop 

(By  Bay  Vlcker) 
Chicago. — Shrinking     commodity     prtoea. 

with  an  assist  from  the  Southwestern 
drought,  are  cutting  the  props  from  under 
the  up-and-down  farm  equipment  Industry. 

Bach  of  the  7  leading  manufacturers 
of  rural  machinery — they  account  for  more 
than  75  percent  of  total  output — has  made 
some  cutback  in  production  schedules  re- 
cently, or  has  a  cut  In  the  works.  Scores  of 
the  hundreds  of  little  produecrs  have  trim- 
med, too.  And  out  in  the  oountoryside  many 
retail  dealers  report  lacgtng  sales  and  price 
slashing  to  move  their  goods.  A  few  stlU  are 
XeeUng  good  demand. 

There's  been  no  general  ooUapsc.  of  course; 
farm  equipment  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  basic 
Industries,  accounting  for  5  percent  of  aU 
hard  goods  sold  at  retail  last  jrear.  But  the 
current  letdown  Is  complicated  by  the  heavy 
market  saturation  which  has  come  from  more 
than  a  decade  of  farm  prosperity.  L«st  year 
alone  farmers  bought  $3.6  billion  of  new 
machines.  In  the  decade  ending  with  1863, 
retail  dollar  sales  of  farm  equipment  ex- 
ceeded S17.9  billion,  according  to  the  trade 
publication  Implement  and  Tractor. 

One  IflniMeota  dealer  complains :  "We  sold 
our  first  John  I>eere  tractor  in  this  area  In 
1935  and  a  lot  more  since.  Not  one  of  them 
has  been  Junked  yet.  Now  we're  wondering 
if  we  aren't  close  to  market  sattiration  with 
tractors." 

BUFPLna  CU'18  BACX,  TOO 

How  far  the  effect  of  the  industry^  output 
trimming  will  spread  is  still  uncertain. 
Thousands  ctf  firms  supply  parts  and  mate- 
rials; the  steelmakers  have  a  Mg  stake  in  the 
farm-tool  indiutry.  One  supplier,  Tlmkcn 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  already  has  blamad  a 
cutback  In  its  operations  partly  on  the  lag- 
ging farm-machinery  trend. 

A  checklist  of  the  leaders  in  the  field 
shows  a  strong  movement  toward  reduced 
operations. 

International  HarTester  Co..  Chicago,  the 
Industry's  kingpin  with  about  one-quarter  of 
total  volume,  is  slashing  output  at  two  of 
its  plants  at  Rock  Island  and  at  Eaat  BloUns. 
QL,  with  about  2,300  men  scheduled  to  get 
layoCr  notices  between  now  and  September  1. 

Minneapolls-lioUna  Co..  at  UiaaeBpoHs, 
has  announced  It  will  oloee  Its  hay-baler 
plant  In  that  city,  for  an  Indefinite  period 
starting  about  November  1,  laying  oS  ateut 
600  employeea. 

<Hiver  Catp.'m  tractor  output  Is  off  by  over 
60  percent  from  a  year  ago.  and  merchants 
of  Gbarlea  City.  Iowa,  when  Oliver  Has^ts 


tractor  plaat.-r^iort  the  tows  is  •aperienelng 
a  dapreeakm  because  of  tmpioyme  layoffs. 

Ifaasey-Harris  Co..  of  Bacine.  Wis.,  reports 
output  has  been  trending  downward  this 
year  In  a  program  aimed  at  gearing  produc- 
tion to  sales,  with  volume  to  date  running 
about  16  percent  under  year-ago  leveU. 

CASS   ALSO   CUSTAILa 

y.  I.  Case.  Racine,  likewise  has  been  paring 
production  scliedules,  with  current  OTrtptit 
running  about  25  percent  under  a  year  ago. 

"Emplojrment  has  been  cut  back  by  a  com- 
parable margin,"  says  John  T.  Brown,  Case 
president.  ■" 

Other  production  cutters  are  De<^re  h  Co.. 
of  Mollne,  Dl..  and  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac- 
turing Co..  of  Milwaukee. 

W.  A.  Roberts,  president  of  Allls-Chalmera. 
says :  "Our  biggest  Job  is  to  find  enough  work 
to  ke^  all  at  our  people  employed.  Believa 
me.  that's  tough  today."  AUts-Chalmers 
has  managed  to  shift  employees  around  to 
avoid  any  mass  layoffs. 

There's  no  question  that  declining  sales 
underlie  the  cutbacks.  Oliver's  farm-equip- 
ment sales  are  off  about  20  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  with  tractors  hardest  hit.  Com- 
bine sales,  which  have  been  affected  by 
drought,  are  off  about  10  percent,  while  bay- 
baler  sales  are  off  15  percent. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  Minneapolls- 
Mollne's  fiscal  year  starting  November  1,  it's 
equipment  sales  were  off  15  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  Droughts  and  redticefl  farm  in- 
come at  e  blamed. 

Major  farm  equipment  producers  are  han- 
dling a  substantial  volume  of  defense  work 
at  this  time,  with  no  signs  yet  of  any  cut- 
backs in  that  department,  while  a  few  firms 
have  a  wide  range  of  nonfarm  products,  so 
their  overall  sales  and  earnings  reports  for 
1063  probably  will  make  better  reading  than 
farm  equipment  sales  alone  might  indicate. 

mscouwTs,  usnrc  aiLOvrAWcts 

Talk  to  dealers  around  the  country,  and 
you  find  a  confirmation  of  the  trend  toward 
lower  sales  volume,  with  stiff  competition  be- 
tween dealers  being  reflected  In  discount 
selling,  rising  allowances  on  trade-ins  and 
distress  selling  in  certain  areas. 

*a've  been  in  the  farm  equipment  business 
for  35  years  and  have  never  seen  a  sittiation 
like  today."  says  Or  Stevens  of  Stevens  Mt 
Stevens  Son  Sales  Co.  in  Rlppey,  Iowa,  which 
maintains  a  used  equipment  auction  where 
dealers  can  dispose  of  excess  equipment. 
"About  40  percent  of  the  stuff  put  tip  for  sal* 
is  new  machinery  being  offered  by  dealers 
who  need  quick  cash." 

Thumbing  through  records  of  his  last  sale. 
Mr.  Stevens  gives  an  idea  of  the  price  de- 
pression which  has  hit  the  machinery  field. 
A  new  com  elevator  with  a  M50  retail  price 
sold  for  $315  at  the  sale;  a  new  wood  combine 
with  a  $1,700  price  tag  went  for  $1,406;  a  new 
Super  M  International  Barveeter  tractor 
listed  In  that  locality  for  $2,900  brought  only 
$2,075. 

"A  lot  of  this  stuff  Is  being  auctioned  off 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  dealer  paid  the  fac- 
tory for  it,"  says  Mr.  Stevens.  "^  get  dei^ers 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  at  my  auctions 
and  from  where  I  sit  it  looks  as  if  about  28 
percent  of  them  are  In  financial  distress." 

■QuiPMntT  AT  rAcxoaT  nucas 
Mel  R.  Myhra  of  Myhra  Equlpmcat  Chx. 
Fargo.  N.  Dak..  J.  X.  Case  dealer,  tells  of  ads 
placed  by  Southwest  dsalen  tn  smaU-town 
Dakota  papers  offering  equipment  at  factory 
prioee.  These  aatas  are  dcpttMslng  an  already 
depressed  farm  eqtapmest  market,  says  ha. 
*I^opte  Just  are  not  buying."  he  adda  to 
explain  bis  30  percent  decline  in  sales  so  far 
this  year  from  last.  "It  looks  as  If  there  ara 
too  many  dealers  for  the  biwlna—  " 

J.  B.  Baldwin.  Baldwin  Truck  *  Tractor  Co.. 
BopklnsvUle.  By.,  an  Intamatlonid  Harvaster 
dealer,  reports  his  farm  aquUiment  ealas  tfa« 
eliae  oC  $30,000  in  the  flrrt  baU  o<  ttN  IMS 
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y«ar  represented  a  15  percent  <!«• 
I  from  Itsa  flnt-h«lf  Miee.  Thadaolln* 
oeeuiTed  tfeq;>lte  the  fact  tlwt  r«lnf*Il  end 
tempenturH  tble  year  ««■«  normal  wtaere- 
tm  last  year  thJs  area  auflered  firom  a  (kou^t 
that  was  "almost  tractc." 

A  dealer  In  oom-ralslng  and  eattle-feedlng 
Pottawattamie  County.  Iowa.  Is  Max  lies. 
owner  of  ttM  Avoca  Implement  Oo.  (Inter- 
national Harrester)  at  Avoca.  His  sales  so 
far  this  year  are  running  about  36  percent 
under  the  comparable  1862  period.  Pre- 
viously he  had  thought  fall  business  would 
be  good  but  now  he*s  "not  too  hopeful." 


The  Impact  of  the  Southwest  drought  ap- 
pears deep.  In  drought-ridden  Texas,  W.  D. 
Barry.  Minneapolls-Mollne  dealer,  of  Dallas. 
says:  "A  farmer  sitting  on  his  front  porch 
watching  his  crops  bum  up  Is  not  very  en- 
thusiastic about  buying  any  equipment." 

John  8.  Tkridey.  manager  of  Dallas  Imple- 
ment Co.  (John  Deere) ,  says  sales  are  off  2S 
percent  from  a  year  ago  and  he  blames  the 
drought,  the  decline  In  cattle  prices  and  the 
change  In  the  administration. 

Says  he:  "Parmers  are  scared.  They  dent 
know  what's  going  to  happen  and  they  don't 
want  to  take  on  any  new  expenses." 

A  trend  discerned  by  Peter  Miller,  president 
of  Parmers  Mercantile  Co.,  Sturtevant,  Wis., 
Is  a  rise  In  sales  of  equipment  (Hurts,  and  he 
deduces:  "Parmers  are  fixing  up  their  old 
stuff  rather  than  purchase  new  equipment." 

The  same  trend  is  noted  by  O.  O.  Schaef  er, 
president  of  Ttuck  Service  Co.  (Oliver)  in 
Rochester.  Minn.  After  allowing  as  how  sales 
of  new  machinery  are  "kind  of  slow,"  be 
points  out  that  he  is  establishing  a  replace- 
ment parts  depot  for  farm  equipment  and 
trucks. 

ma  OM  OLD  MACHZM^r 

"We  feel  that  customers  are  going  to  be 
paying  more  attention  to  fixing  up  their  old 
machinery  than  to  purchasing  new  equip- 
ment." says  he. 

Some  dealers  Eave  enjoyed  a  recent  upturn. 
D.  J.  Prance,  of  Prance  Parm  Implement  Co.. 
TllBn.  Ohio,  reports  there  has  been  some 
pickup  in  sales  in  his  area  recently.  His 
volume  had  been  running  15  percent  behind 
last  year's  pace,  but  he  now  figures  he  may 
wind  up  only  10  percent  behind  1953'8  level. 
However,  he  notes  stiff  competition  for  the 
available  business. 

"We  offered  one  farmer  $6(X)  on  a  used 
combine  recently,"  says  Mr.  Prance.  "Then 
he  made  a  deal  with  another  dealer  who 
offered  91,400  for  the  old  combine  on  a  new 
$2,300  machine." 

Mr.  Prance  shakes  his  head  over  that  one. 
"How  can  any  dealer  stay  in  business  making 
deals  like  that?"  he  asks. 

Harry  E.  Breen,  Breen  Implement  Ob.  (John 
X>eere).  Palrmont.  Minn.,  says  some  dealers 
are  knocking  off  as  much  as  15  percent  from 
prices  of  major  equipment  in  his  area.  Says 
he:  "I  lost  one  nale  recently  when  a  farmer 
told  me  he  could  get  a  tractor  from  another 
dealer  for  $600  imder  our  price." 

■OMX    MATCH    1S8S 

Although  the  overall  sales  pattern  Is  down, 
some  dealers  are  matching  last  year's  vol- 
ume or  improving  on  it.  This  is  especially 
true  in  certain  sections  of  the  central  States 
where  excellent  crops  are  in  prospect,  places 
like  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  where  Charles  M. 
Daniel,  manager  of  Iowa  Tractor  it  Machin- 
ery Oo.  (International  Harvester) ,  notes  sales 
up  36  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  where 
Merlin  E.  Rees,  of  Rees  &  Sch witters  (John 
Deere)  reports  sales  are  eqiial  to  or  a  little 
bit  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

One  of  the  most  optimistic  in  the  business 
U  Paul  Mulllken.  executive  director  of  the 
National  Retail  Parm  Equipment  Association 
In  St.  Louis.    Says  he: 

"During  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
retail  satoa  of  farm  equipment  were  definitely 


off.  but  In  Jons  and  July  there  was  a  per- 
osptlble  Increase.  Sales  In  the  first  6  months 
In  the  drought  area  were  down  60  percent  in 
a  few  instances  and  averaged  approximately 

36  percent  below  last  year's  comparable 
period.  But  with  the  upward  sales  climb 
that  began  In  June,  we  can  end  the  year  with 
a  total  volimie  about  even  with  that  of  1963 
<«  not  more  than  6  percent  behind." 

MaiTDPACTXTIXaS  DISACaXS 

Tou  don't  find  any  of  the  major  manufac- 
turers agreeing  with  M^.  Mxilliken,  though. 
Even  some  of  the  dealers  who  report  their 
sales  are  on  a  par  or  better  than  a  year  ago 
see  ladlcatlfloa  of  tetmble  ahead  for  the  In- 
dustry. 

C.  C.  Dlller.  Jr..  of  C.  E.  Dlller  Implement 
Co..  Princeton,  ni.,  whose  sales  are  about 
the  same  as   a  year   ago,  report   that   the 

37  farm-equipment  dealers  in  his  area  may 
be  a  lot  more  than  the  business  can  sup- 
port. 

Lyman  Goes  of  Goes  Peed  ft  Equipment 
Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  reports  his  sales  pace 
so  far  this  year  is  only  a  shade  under  last 
year's.  But  he  notes  that  some  competing 
dealers  are  giving  away  most  of  their  profits 
by  allowing  farmers  more  on  trade-Ins  than 
the  used  equipment  is  worth. 

"Within  another  year  50  percent  of  the 
dealers  around  here  will  be  out  of  business," 
predicts  Mr.  Goes. 


Comi^tiGB  tMl  P«$ilh>frai 


The  PmI  Ofice  Defidt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  irxw  Tosx 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  July  30. 1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  statement  by  the  Postmaster 
General  has  been  carried  in  the  press 
and  I  feel  should  be  placed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

I  heartily  concur  with  this  very  re- 
strained statement.  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  will  also  agree  that  it  is 
most  imfortunate  that  we  were  unable 
to  bring  out  a  rate  bill  that  would  be 
realistic  and  would  help  reduce  the  Post 
Office  deficit. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  reduced 
he  deficit  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
lim  to  do.  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
i^ongress  has  been  unable  to  do  its  full 
>hare  also. 

The  statement  follows: 

A  SraTnairr  bt  Posncasm  GnrxsAL 
AaiHua  E.  SiTiciCKanxtn 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  proposals  before 

he  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 

nlttee  for  postal  rate  increases  of  t240  mil- 

ion   annually   will   not  reach  the  floor  of 

( kmgress  at  this  session. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  the  Elsenhower 
I  dministratlon  we  have  been  able  to  cut  the 
]  >ost  Office  Department  deficit  more  than 
J  lalf ,  from  an  estimated  $746  million  to  about 
I  315  million.  This  reduction  is  due  to  effl- 
Oencies  we  have  made  and  are  introducing 
iQto  the  Department,  together  with  rate 
increases  imder  our  Jurisdiction. 

The  remaining  Post  Office  Department 
i^eflcit  of  approximately  $315  million  repre- 
nts  a  loss  of  more  than  a  million  dollars 
(tvery  wc»-klng  day  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  We  are  confident  that  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  we  can  then  have  qtiick 
iction  on  postal  rate  increases  so  that  the 
I  ost  Office  Department  may  contributs  its 
fl  lare  to  balancing  the  Pederal  budget. 


EXTENSION  OP  REIilARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAsaACBTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
unanimous  c<msent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include 
therein  an  article  from  the  Worcester 
Sunday  Telegram  of  recent  date  setting 
forth  in  brief  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished bishop  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Catholic  Diocese,  the  Most  Reverend 
James  L.  Connolly,  entitled  "Hits  Voter$ 
Who  Back  Corrupt  Politicians." 

I  regret  that  the  article  is  not  more 
detailed  as  to  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished bishop  because  they  are  directed 
toward  corruption  in  government  and 
that  is  a  subject  of  utmost  importance 
and  Interest  to  the  American  people. 
The  principles  which  this  leading  cleric 
asserts  are  fundamental  and  are  gen- 
erally approved. 

His  comments  on  the  views  of  former 
President  Conant  of  Harvard,  who  called 
private  and  parochial  schools  "divisive 
influences  in  American  life,"  are  also  of 
great  moment,  because  the  Conant  state- 
ment was  extremely  distressing  as  well 
as  most  inaccurate.  It  constituted  a 
slander  upon  the  many  splendid,  out- 
standing private  schools  of  every  de- 
nomination and  parochial  schools  of 
several  denominations,  which  historically 
have  rendered  great  contributions  to 
America  and  which  indeed  are  a  bulwark 
of  strength  in  ouv  present  educational 
system. 

I  catmot  find  words  sufficiently  strong 
to  declare  my  conviction  that  the  real  di- 
visive influence  in  American  life  is  that 
Ulustrated  by  those  who  attack  funda- 
mental American  institutions  such  as 
freedom  of  worship  and  conscience  and 
the  right  to  educate  and  train  our  youth 
in  schools  and  colleges  selected  by  their 
own  parents  rather  than  by  Government 
visionaries  or  social  reformers  There 
is  nothing  more  easily  calculated  to  cre- 
ate division,  friction,  and  social  unrest 
in  this  country  than  unwarranted  at- 
tacks upon  citizens  of  various  racial  or 
religious  groups,  who  are  absolutely 
loyal  to  the  Nation,  but  who  seek  to  wor- 
ship the  God  of  their  choice  and  to  train 
their  own  children  in  schools  of  their  own 
choice  in  the  traditions  of  their  own 
parents  and  ancestors,  as  well  as  in  the 
best  traditions  of  America. 

Attacks,  directly  or  indirectly  on  per- 
sons because  of  their  race,  religion,  color, 
station  In  life  or  status  or  the  churches 
or  schools  they  attend  is  not  only  im- 
American  but  they  play  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  and  others  who  are 
seeking  to  drive  in  wedges  of  enmity, 
discord,  and  hatred  between  various 
groups  of  our  American  body  politic. 
An  eighth-grade  student  would  realize 
that  such  attacks  are  offensive  to  mil- 
lions of  good  Americans  and  the  most 
basic  and  most  sacred  American  prin- 
ciples 
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The  article  follows: 
Hits  Votbs  Who  Back  Ootmvrr  PouncxAifs 

Nxw  BKoroxD.  Sunday. — The  bishop  of  the 
Psll  River  CathoUc  diocese  lashed  out  yes- 
terday at  those  who  "support  in  power  men 
lacking  in  principle,  abiUty,  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility." 

Most  Rev.  James  L.  Connolly  told  the  B8th 
annual  State  convention  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  that  persons  who  support  un- 
worthy officeholders  make  themselves  ac- 
countable  for  the  "evUa   they   encourage." 

He  asked: 

"How  many  do  we  maintain  In  public  office 
whose  career  does  no  credit  to  the  citizenry? 

"How  pstient  are  we  with  shamelees  al- 
legiance between  politicians  and  gangsters? 

"How  indifferent  Is  the  voting  populace 
to  the  waste  and  corruption  so  freely  asso- 
ciated with  political  llfe?- 

The  prelate  also  rapped  James  B.  Conant. 
president  emeritus  of  Harvard  and  United 
States  High  Commissioner  to  Germany,  who 
called  private  and  parochial  schools  a  "dl- 
Tlslve  inflxience"  in  American  life. 


Aacrkaa  D«llan  Ikvt  FAi  T*  Ship 
CcBBvaisM  at  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WUCOMSBH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  Ludwell 
Denny  entitled  "Trouble  Ahead,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  De  Qa4;>eri  government  is 
a  serious  threat  to  the  whole  NATO  pro- 
gram in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Just 
what  will  happen  seems  to  be  anybody's 
guess.  There  is  no  strong  middle  party 
which  stands  between  the  moderates  and 
extremists  in  Italy.  De  Gasperi  has  been 
the  balance  for  a  number  of  years  but  in 
the  last  election  his  majority  party  only 
polled  40  percent  of  the  vote  as  against 
49  percent  5  years  ago.  The  Red  bloc 
on  the  other  hand  rose  from  31  to  37 
percent  and  the  monarchists  from  5  to 
13  percent  and  therein  is  the  difference 
between  a  stable  Italian  Government 
and  an  irresponsible  one.  The  article  in 
question  follows: 

The  Italian  situation  Is  serious.  The  Euro- 
pean Army  project,  Mediterranean  defense, 
and  America's  close  relations  with  Italy  are 
Jeopardized  by  the  faU  of  the  pro-allied  De 
Gasperi  government. 

Whether  the  73-year-<dd  statesman  who 
has  kept  his  country  from  totalitarianism,  or 
a  lesser  man,  heads  a  stopgap  cabinet,  politi- 
cal troubles  are  certain.  Whether  another 
general  election  is  held  soon  or  postponed, 
the  chances  for  a  responsible  moderate  gov- 
ernment are  poor. 

This  weakness  of  democracy  was  the  reason 
De  Oasperi  resorted  to  a  trick  election  law 
In  the  June  polling  to  obtain  the  working 
parliamentary  majority.  The  ruse  boom- 
eranged. 

His  own  Christian  Democratic  (Catholic) 
Party,  which  had  polled  nearly  49  percent 
6  years  ago.  fell  to  40  percent;  and  his  ooaU- 
tion.  Including  the  3  small  moderate  parties, 
dropped  from  aearly  8S  percent  to  below 


50  percent.  The  Red  bloc  roae  from  SI  per- 
cent to  nearly  87  percent.  And  the  Neo- 
Pasotsts  and  Monarchists  Jumped  from  less 
than  6  percent  to  almost  IS  perosnt. 

So  Italy  is  divided  almost  evenly  between 
moderates  and  extremists.  And  the  decno- 
crats  cannot  marshal  even  their  share  effec- 
tively because  of  a  division  between  clericals 
and  antlclericals.  Though  Italy  is  over  96 
percent  Cathcdlc.  the  Red  bloc  geU  almost 
as  many  CathoUc  votes  as  the  CathoUc 
party.  Tlie  smaU  democratic  parties  have 
withdraw  from  the  De  OaqMrt  coalition 
largely  because  they  are  antlelericaL 

milions  of  Neo-Paacists  and  Monarchists 
voted  for  De  Oasperi  in  1948,  who  now  feel 
free  to  show  their  true  colors. 

That  63  percent  for  the  moderate  parties 
in  1948  was  artificial.  It  was  obtained  by 
American  aid  and  Vatican  presstire,  plus  an 
unintentional  assist  from  Stalin  in  frighten- 
ing the  Italians  by  his  Bast  European  aggres- 
sion. 

Now  American  aid  Is  being  cut,  clerical 
pressure  hurts  as  weU  as  helps,  and  many 
Italians  swallow  ths  Kremlin's  "peace"  prop- 
aganda. The  hard  core  of  genuine  democrats 
Is  still  there,  but  the  soft  outer  sectl<m  is 
rotting  away. 

There  is  no  single  cause  of  this  faUure  to 
convert  to  democracy  and  hold  the  large 
shifting  vote.  One  cause  is  the  old  totaU- 
tarlan  tradition.  Another  is  the  revival  of 
nationalism.  StiU  another  is  the  q>llnt«r 
party  system. 

Basically,  however,  the  failure  Is  economic. 
After  $3  billion  of  American  aid  and  minor 
De  Oaspari  reforms.  Italy  remains  a  danger- 
ously overpopulated  land  of  lUiteracy,  chron- 
ic unemplojrment,  starvation  income,  and 
unbelievable  poverty. 

Thanks  to  the  largest  state  monopoly  sys- 
tem outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  low-produc- 
tion high -cost  industry,  backward  agricul- 
ture, oppressive  Indirect  taxation  on  neces- 
sities and  wholesale  Uz  evasion  by  the  rich, 
neither  American  aid  nor  De  Gasperi  land 
reforms  could  produce  results  fast  enough  to 
suit  the  electorate. 

So  the  Reds  and  the  nationalist  totaUtar- 
lans  on  the  right  now  find  It  easy  to  under- 
mine democratic  government  by  promising 
the  people  more  food  and  land,  and  the  re- 
covery of  Trieste. 


AMeadmeats  To  FrM  TVA  Captive 
Cities 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  KicBnAif 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVKS 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
statement  concerning  power  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

After  considerable  study  of  the  power 
supply  problems  of  the  TVA,  I  am  sub- 
mitting two  brief  amendments  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  as 
amended,  which  are  intended  as  one 
solution  to  the  problem  of  meeting  ex- 
panding needs  for  power  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley's  present  customers  without 
additional  drain  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

These  amendments  are  proposed  at 
this  late  date  in  the  session  with  the 
thought  that  during  the  recess  all  inter- 


ested and  affected  parties  may  have 
ample  opportunity  to  examine  the  ma- 
terial or  this  proposal  and  be  prepared^ 
to  diseusB  them  before  the  appn^triat* 
committee  in  the  second  session. 

The  above-m«itioned  follows: 

AacantasKNTs  To  Faxa  TVA  Captivx  Cmn 

A  significant  turning  point  in  ooe 
slonal  policy  in  relatlan  to  the 
Valley  Authority  waa  rsached  when  Uw 
Hoiiae  and  Senate  refused  a  propoaed  i^vpto- 
prlatlon  of  gSO  mUllon  for  the  eanstmetloa 
at  Initial  units  of  a  steam  electric  generat- 
ing plant  at  Pulton.  Tenn..  as  part  of  the 
19M  appropriations  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

This  action  marked  the  first  occasion  whea 
a  Congress  has  refused  to  accede  to  a  pro*-' 
poeal   for  expanding  the  steam-plant  pro*" 
gram  of  the  Authority  when  requests  weiw: 
nutde  for  new  plants.    It  abouM  be  noted, 
however,    that    previous    requests    for    new 
steam  plants  have  been  supported  by  at  least 
the   color   of   natl<Mial   defense   and   Afeomle 
Eneigy  Commission  requirements  as  weU  aa 
the  need  for  additional  capacity  to  meet  nor- 
mal load  growth. 

In  this  Instance,  an  additional  $31  mllUoa 
was  also  eliminated  from  the  Truman 
budget,  making  a  total  reduction  In  tha 
steam  generating  program  of  $61  mUIkm. 
Testimony  of  spokesmen  for  the  Board  ot 
TVA  Indicated  that  this  new  capacity  wouM* 
be  required  to  serve  Its  wholeesls  cuatoakera 
by  the  year  1966. 

In  view  of  the  established  record,  as  pro- 
duced In  the  testimony,  of  the  Inaccuracy 
and  inadequacy  of  the  Authority's  previous 
predictions  over  a  long  period  of  years,  the 
exact  date  of  the  Impending  shortage  waa 
challenged.  There  was  no  challenge,  how- 
ever, to  theee  obvious  facts:  (1)  That  tha 
economic  exploitation  of  the  hydroeUctrlo 
power  reeourees  of  the  Tennessee  River  and 
its  tributaries  are  already  virtually  ea- 
hausted:  (3)  that  regardless  whether  or  not 
a  power  shortage  wlU  develop  by  the  datw 
predicted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  load  growtlL 
of  this  area  eventuaUy  wiU  necessitate  ad- 
ditional sources  of  electric  power  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  area. 

Prom  the  action  of  Congress  In  this  session, 
it  appears  that  the  patience  of  the  American 
taxpayn^  has  become  exhausted  In  supply- 
ing tax-free.  Interest-free  funds  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  a  select  area  of  the  country. 

It  foUows  then  Uiat  TVA's  wholesale  cus- 
tomers, if  denied  access  to  additional  power- 
supplies  from  the  Pederal  Qovemment 
through  Its  agent,  the  TVA,  must  aaek  addi-i 
tional  sources  elsewhere. 

This  dilemma  could  be  physically  resolved 
in  one  of  several  ways:  (1)  TVA  could  pur- 
chase Its  additional  requlremenU  under 
long-term  contracts  from  the  large  privata 
utUlty  corporations  located  on  its  periphery, 
as  proposed  by  spokesmen  for  these  com- 
panies in  hearings  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate; (2)  the  TVA  could  cancel  or  reduce  to 
the  minimum  Its  contracts  with  non-pre^ 
ferred  wholesale  customers,  1.  e.  industrlat 
corporations  such  as  Monsanto  Chemicals. 
Reynolds  Metals,  the  Alumlniim  Co.  of  Amw- 
lea;  (3)  the  municipalities  and  rural  elec- 
trification cooperatives  could.  Jointly  or  aev- 
erally,  piirchase  large  blocks  of  power  ttom 
adjacent  private  corporations,  such  power  to 
be  transmitted  on  wheeling  contracts  o»er 
the  Unes  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authorltf 
or  by  direct  delivery;  (4)  these  municipal 
and  cooperative  TVA  customers  could  sup- 
plement from  TVA  power  by  the  eonstnie- 
tion.  Jointly  or  eeveraUy,  at  their  own  steana 
electric  generating  planU. 

These  alternatives  require  separate  sod 
careful  examination.  Such  an  Inquiry 
should  be  predicated  upon  the  teglalaUva  and 
administrative  hUtory  whlob  has  lad  to  tlM 
present  Impasse. 
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trnpartuBt  to  raeocBla*  Um*  may  til 
r  fiwr  dMtee*  has  at  all  ttMMB  feMB  MAll- 
to  TVA  or  Ita  cuataooacs  at  tlw  aria  da- 
il  dmctkm  at  tlta  Baard  t*  tha  Au- 
tliorlty  iNit  not  of  tba  wholwala  conaiimaia; 
1.  So  long  aa  tlM  AutluirUy  was  able  to 
obtain  from  Congreaa  ample  funds  to  meet 
Its  pow9r  generating'  eapttcUy  by  dlreet  a^ 
pvaprtetlona  fron  the  ^scleral  Treasury,  It 
■arrr  pfopoaeu  purchase  from  outalda 
The  reaacffia  for  thia  policy  were 
obrloua.  The  Boani  |vcfcrre<l  the  abaoluta 
oontroi  and  ownership  al  ita  sources  of  pro- 
dvictlon  rather  than  the  purchase  of  power 
frcoi  any  outside  source.  Moreover,  inas- 
much aa  the  heavy  chargea  for  cost  of  capital 
and  the  cost  of  Government  through  Inter- 
est and  tazea  must  be  reflected  In  the  cost 
or  power  purehaaed  by  TVA  from  a  capltalls- 
tle  tax-paying  private  source.  TVA  could 
an  oatanslble  lower  cost  of  production 
that  of  the  purchased  product. 
S.  CanceUatlon  or  reduction  of  contracts 
to  ■oppief erred  indiistrial  wholesale  cus- 
tuaaaia  would,  of  course,  place  an  Industrial 
blight  upon  tha  area  far  from  the  intention 
e*  the  TVA  or  the  Oongresa.  While  thia  al- 
ternative Is  unthinkable.  TVA  can  and  must 
tamtaln  Its  futtire  power  conunltments  for 
Indvrtrtal  load  within  the  limits  of  lU  prior 
eonmttmanta    and    predletabla    power 


9.  By  action  <tf  the  Board,  the  remediea 
flOggaated  In  (3)  and  (4)  above,  arc  not  prea- 
ently  available  in  the  Authority's  municipal 
and  cooperative  wholesale  customers  because 
mi  the  so-called  sole  supi^ied  clause  in  its 
whrtssale  contracts  to  municipalities  and 
eoeperatlvea.  Thia  clause  prohlUta  this 
class  of  purchaser  from  obtaining  addi- 
ttoaal  power  from  any  other  source  either  by 
parchaae  or  construction  of  Its  own  plants. 
The  TVA  is  further  authorized  to  dictate  re- 
aate  rata  schedules  at  which  its  wholesale 
yowar  la  retailed  by  such  customers. 

Authority  for  these  clauses  Is  contained  In 
•B  amendment  to  section  10  of  the  TVA  Act 
adopted  in  the  sununer  of  1935  in  the  follow - 
log  language: 

"ProaMed  further.  That  the  Board  is  au- 
tboriaad  to  include  In  any  contract  for  the 
aale  of  power  such  terms  and  conditions.  In- 
eladiBg  resale  rate  schedules,  and  to  provide 
tar  sneh  rules  and  regulations  aa  in  Its  judg- 
aacBt  laay  ba  neceasary  or  desirable  for  car- 
vylng  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  act.  and  in 
casa  the  purchaser  shall  fail  to  comply  with 
aay  such  terms  and  conditions,  or  violate 
any  such  rules  and  regulations,  said  con- 
tract may  provide  that  It  shall  be  voidable 
•*  the  election  of  the  Board." 

Acting  under  the  broad  discretionary  pow- 
•n  permitted  in  the  above  amendment,  the 
TVA  Board  thereafter  inserted  the  "sole  sup- 
pUcr"  clause  in  all  its  contracts  to  munld- 
pailtlca  and  cooperatives,  thereby  hamstring- 
ing any  efforts  on  their  part  to  establish 
traedom  from  the  economic  fettcra  imposed 
by  TVA. 

As  a  result  ot  these  contracts,  the  TVA 
■auBldpal  customers  have  come  to  be  known 
aa  "nVA's  captive  cities."  subservient  to  the 
policies  of  ita  Board,  and  with  a  vested  inter- 
cat  in  the  promotion  of  i^prcq^iriationa  for 
TVA  electrical  faciUties.  In  fact,  theae  mu- 
Bldpaatlea  have  banded  themselves  together 
IB  a  valleywlde  association  maintaining  an 
•H-)  ear  Waahlngton  lobbyist  and  public  re- 
Irtlons  counsel,  formerly  director  of  public 
ntettooa  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mtttea.  Sam  O'Neal. 

Thea*  people  ooalntaln  a  continuous  re- 
frain In  repetitious  insistence  that  the  Ped- 
tnk  OoTwnment  has  manUj  obligated  itself 
in  perpetuity  to  supply  the  electric  power 
or  thia  icgkm  at  the  ezpease  ot  the 
Treasury  without  return  at  interest 
•V  payment  cf  Mderal  taaae. 

A  short-sighted  view  ot  local  interest  would 
Indicate  the  obvious  motive  to  ebtaln  a  free 
nde  from  the  Federal  taxpayer  as  the  never- 
tailing  source  of  chciq>  electric  power. 


Rowerer.  the  Matory  of  tbe  Tnaneasee  VU- 
ley^  leglslatlTe  struggle  to  obtain  power  sup- 
ptiem  adequate  to  meet  growing  needs  reveals 
the  inherent  danger  of  stKh  dependence. 
During  the  war  years  the  Tennessee  Valley 
was  repeatedly  a  brown-out  area  due  to  in- 
adequate power  resourees.  on  the  on^  hand, 
and,  on  tbe  other,  too  optlmietlc  assumptions 
aa  to  power  capacity  to  meet  heavily  in- 
creased commitments  for  industrial  loada. 

Basically,  the  dlfSculty  has  been  that  in 
Frtace  of  a  small  Board  of  Directors,  consisting 
erf  hard-boiled,  fast-moving  business  execu- 
tives living  in  tbe  region  served,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  must  depend  for  new 
funds  on  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
435  Members  of  Congress,  elected  from  every 
State  in  the  Onion,  as  well  as  the  96  Sena- 
tors. Bconomlc  and  political  factors  having 
no  relationship  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  region  must  always  be  factors  in  the 
consideration  at  TVA's  appropriation  re- 
quests. 

Partly  aa  a  rccnlt  at  this  continuing  un- 
certainty of  power  supply,  some  industries 

em  to  have  been  tlnsid  in  establishing  new 
plants  in  the  area  despite  the  lure  of  cheap 
power.  The  records  are  eloquent  to  show 
that  this  form  of  power  development  in  the 
TVA  rcgtan  has  not  resulted  in  growth  com- 
parable to  that  prevailing  in  adjacent  South- 
eastern States. 

The  remedy,  at  course,  la  to  withdraw  from 
TVA  its  dutch  upon  ita  captive  cities  made 
possible  by  Its  "sole  supplier"  contract 
clauaes. 

Althocgh  these  clauses  were  inserted  aa 
properly  legal  administrative  interpretation 
ot  the  1935  amendment  to  the  TVA  Act,  it  is 
probable  that  ctmgreasional  an>endnMnt 
would  be  required  to  eliminate  this  obnox- 
ious portiosi. 

However,  even  If  the  captive  contract 
phraseology  were  eliminated,  it  is  doubtXul 
whether  the  present  municipal  and  coop- 
erative purchasers  of  TVA  power  would  find 
it  possible  to  flnanee  the  eonatructlon  of 
new  steam  plants  or  to  purchase  power  from 
outside  sources  so  long  as  TVA  maintains 
Its  power  to  prescribe  for  each  cooperative 
and  munlclpailty  its  schedtile  of  resale  rates 
as  provided  in  all  standard  contracts. 

Revenue  bonds  eould  be  Issued  for  the 
construction  of  steam  plants  only  if  the 
purchasers  of  such  revenue  bonds  be  assured 
of  sufficient  revenues  to  support  Interest 
and  principal  payments.  A  50-year  bond 
must  yield  approximately  3\i  percent  inter- 
est to  tbe  bond  purchaser  and  a  fund  of  2 
percent  per  year  nmat  be  maintained  for 
repayment  of  principal.  On  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollar  issue,  this  would  require  a  total 
lervice  charge  of  95^  million  d<^>ar8  before 
operating  costs. 

So  long  as  local  resate  rates  remain  at  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  this  Federal  agency. 
rVA's  municipal  and  cooperative  customers 
QOt  only  sustain  partial  loss  of  sovereignty 
Qut  are  handicapped  in  attempting  to  fi- 
nance coBStmction  of  alternative  or  sup- 
ixlementary  sotirees  of  power. 

It  la  to  be  assumed  that  private  power 
Kimpanies  supplying  the  TVA  or  its  cus- 
ttxners  with  steam  power  over  their  own 
£ran«miasK7n  lines  on  which  they  must  pay 
■eturn  on  Investment,  as  well  as  Federal  and 
load  taxes,  would  be  forced  to  wholesale 
Jieir  power  at  higher  rate  than  TVA  Is  able 
»  wholesale.  With  TVA  in  control  of  resale 
ates.  this  alternative  will  not  be  available 
o  these  customers  until  congressional 
imendment  of  the  act  opens  tbe  door  to  a 
■eturn  of  fall  sovereignty  to  municipal  and 
^operative  purchasers  c*  TVA  power. 

It  is  true  that  the  control  of  resale  rates  la 
I  authorized  by  Congress.    It  is  also  true  that 
1  he  captive  clauses  can  be  Interpreted  as  to 
;  lave  been  authorized  by  congressional  action. 
'.  lowever.  It  was  only  by  administrative  ac- 
ton  of   the   Board   that   TVA   so   shackled 
tower  revenues  of  these  wholesalo  purehaa- 
rs  as  to  preclude  piircbase  or  construction 
I  <t  additional  sources  of  power. 


It  would  appear  that  the  crccptng  aedal- 
lam  of  TVA  might  well  be  described  as 
"clutcblng  socialism.'*  Only  by  withdrawing 
some  of  the  broad  administrative  powers  ef 
the  TVA  Board  and  supplying  it  with  mere 
specific  limitations  of  authority  can  its 
wholesale  purchasers  be  rrtieved  of  the  eeo- 
nomlc  straitjacket  in  which  they  have  found 
themselves. 

The  proposed  amendmenta  will  serve  this 
purpose. 

SUCCSBTSO  AMXnOMKim  TO  TXMNXSSEK  VAUXT 

AOTHoarrr  act 

Section  10  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  AuUuv- 
Ity  Act  (PubUc  Law  17,  73d  Cong..  1st  sess.), 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
from  the  second  "Provided  further"  clause, 
the  following:  "including  resale  rate  sched- 
ules." and  by  adding,  at  the  end  of  said  sec- 
ond "Provided  further"  clause,  after  the  word 
"Board",  a  comma  and  the  following  lan- 
guage: "but  no  such  terms  and  condltloos 
contained  la  any  such  contracts,  without  re- 
gard to  date  of  execution,  shall  prevent  or 
prohibit  such  purchasers  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  power  from  obtaining  additional 
power  from  other  aourcca  either  by  purchase 
or  by  construction  of  their  own  generating 
faclUtiea:" 

Thus,  this  section  would  read: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  Include  in  any  contract  for  the 
sale  of  power  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
to  provide  for  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
In  its  Judgment  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
in  case  the  purchaser  ahall  fail  to  comply 
with  any  such  tenns  and  conditions,  or  vio- 
late any  such,  rules  and  regulations,  said  con- 
tract may  provide  that  it  shall  be  voidable  at 
tbe  election  ag  the  Board,  but  no  such  terms 
and  conditions  contained  in  any  such  con- 
tracts, without  regard  to  date  of  execution, 
shall  prevent  or  prohibit  such  purchasers  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  from  ob- 
taining additional  power  from  other  sources 
either  by  purchase  or  by  construction  of  their 
own  generating  facilities:" 


Sale  of  die  Iwhmi  Waterways  Cmpmalim 


EXTENSION  GP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  IL  SULUVAN 

or  mssooBi 
IN  "na  ROUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVK 

Thursday,  July  30, 19S3 

Uts.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  a  memoratxlum  fr<Mn  tbe 
Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  addressed  to  Members  of 
Congress,  imder  date  of  July  24.  1953, 
concerning  tbe  sale  of  tbe  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation: 

Tns  SacaxTAST  or  Oomntacm. 

Washington.  July  24.  19S3. 
MemormnSum  for  Mrm^ert  of  the  Cor^frtu: 

As  we  expect  later  in  the  day  to  an- 
nounce— with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent— the  sale  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration, it  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  Uke 
to  have  firsthand  the  story  of  the  trans- 
action. 

The  law  (49  U.  8.  C.-15I-157)  authorizes 
us  to  sell  the  facilities  of  the  Oorporation 
and  we  have  been  careful  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  tbe  Congress. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  conslder- 
aMe  talk  of  selling  the  business,  but  al- 
though five  specific  attempts  to  purehass 
were  made  since  1948  and  prior  to  January 
30  of  this  year,  these  attempts  were  all 
abortive  and  tbe  new  administration  found 
tbe  problem  before  It  when  we  took  office 
last  January. 
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The  problem  seemed  dlSetdt.  first  beeauss 
the  Corporation  for  the  last  14  years  netted 
a  loss  of  99,749,000,  having  made  a  profit 
during  that  period  for  only  2  of  the  14  years. 

Furthermore,  the  difficulties  were  not  less- 
ened by  a  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  to  the  President  on 
December  17.  1962.  In  which  it  was  observed 
that  because  of  statutory  requirements  as 
to  continuation  of  service,  the  value  of  the 
property  was  very  substantially  Impaired  and 
tbe  notation  was  made  that  unless  legisla- 
tive restrictions  as  to  such  continuation 
were  removed,  a  "sale  Is  now  impossible." 

We  proceeded,  however,  to  solicit  bids  for 
delivery  on  Jtine  1.  and  of  the  total  of  7 
which  came  in  on  that  date,  we  determined. 
after  study,  that  8  were  sntitled  to  furthsr 
consideration. 

And  after  such  consideration,  we  have  now. 
as  Indicated  above,  sold  the  property  to  the 
Federal  Waterways  Corp.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  St.  Louis  Shipbuilding  U 
Steel  Co.,  which  was  the  highest  bidder. 

Before  outlining  the  terms  of  sale,  It  is 
well  to  have  understood  exactly  what  we  are 
selling. 

Tbe  fixed  assets  have  a  book  value  bised 
on  a  20-year  depreciation  achedule— of  99,- 
100,000,  approximately,  but  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunission's  appraisal — noted 
above — assigns  a  commercial  value  of  only 
•2.900,000.  This  latter  figure  covers  railroad 
property  only,  no  value  being  assigned  to 
waterllne  facilltlss. 

For  the  fixed  aasets  which  Include  33  tug 
boata,  368  barges  (83  of  which  are  in  whole 
or  in  part  uninsurable),  the  railroad  (18 
mUes  in  length),  docks,  terminal  faculties, 
etc.,  we  are  receiving  98  million,  payable  over 
a  10-year  period.  The  Oovernment  retains 
tbe  present  net  working  capital  totaling  ap- 
proximately 92,700.000.  and  the  bujrer  con- 
tracu  to  provide  new  working  capital  In  the 
amount  of  91  million. 

Tbe  Oovernment  takes  a  mortgage  on  all 
the  property  and  eqtilpment  and  there  is 
further  provision  for  a  continuation  of  sub- 
stantially the  services  offered  by  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation. 

In  connection  with  the  aerriees,  It  la  Im- 
portant to  note  that  there  are  adequate  de- 
fault provisions  enforceable  in  case  this  serv- 
ice is  not  maintained.  These  default  pro- 
visions Involve  a  penalty  of  93.500  for  each 
trip  not  made  (and  the  number  we  call 
upon  the  purchaser  to  make  Is  spelled  out 
in  the  contract).  If  50  percent  of  the  trips 
are  not  made,  then  there  Is  total  default 
under  ternu  of  the  contract. 

There  is  further  provision  thst  less  than 
barge  load  service  be  provided  and  penalties 
for  failure  to  provide  it.  This  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  small  shippers  In  the 
area  served  by  the  lines. 

Additionally,  security  for  the  performance 
of  the  contract  is  provided  by  provisions  as 
to  tbe  dispKwal  of  net  income  after  taxes. 
This  may  be  used — in  the  order  named — to 
keep  up  working  capital,  make  payments 
on  the  purchase  contract,  on  such  loans  as 
may  be  outstanding,  and  on  rehabilitation  of 
tbe  property  and  facilities,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther provided  that  no  dividends  shall  be 
paid  until  the  contract  payments  have  been 
fully  completed. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  contract  to  work 
out  largely  becaiise  of  the  statutory  provi- 
sions about  the  continuation  of  service.  Ob- 
ligations under  this  provision  have  handi- 
capped the  sale  heretofore,  but  the  pur- 
chaser, as  outlined  above,  has,  by  tbe  terms 
of  the  contract,  indicated  bis  readiness  to 
carry  on  the  service  and  give  the  shippers 
who  have  used  the  line  the  same  facilities 
which  have  been  offered  by  the  Oovenunent 
up  to  this  time. 

In  adidtion  to  thit  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  sale  has  also  been  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved In  the  usual  manner  by  the  Bxireau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  other  agencies  whicb  have  a  oollataral 
Interest  however  remote. 

.  /      ■ 


la  stunmary  we  believe  tboee  who  use  tlie 
line  wiU  be  well  taken  oare  a<  by  the  pur- 
chaaer  and  we  think  the  Govemment  is  wsU 
protected  and  well  out  of  the  buainess. 

TrusUng  the  above  will  be  of  interest  and 
htipful  to  you. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

SOfCUUB  WOXB, 

ttcretary  of  Commerce. 


CtmgnttmMm  Co«4erf  s  KH  Ta  Cwfc 
Speadisf 


EXTENSION  <^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  KKW  Toex 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPRSSBNTATIVIS 

Thursday,  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  wbich  appeared  in  tbe  New 
York  Journal-American  of  July  29. 1953: 

CoKcaxssMAN  Coudest's  Bill  To  Coas 
Spbwding 

(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 

Unless  a  atubbom  Republican  leadership 
prevents  action.  Congress  may  have  ah  op- 
portunity to  pass  at  once  one  of  the  most 
important  fiscal  measures  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic. 

We  refer  to  House  bill  2,  Introduced  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  session  by  Beprcaentatlve 
FaBDsaic  R.  Coudext,  Jb.,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

The  proposed  legislation  might  be  called 
an  automatic  budget-balancing  and  debt- 
reducing  bill.  Its  author  describes  its  nature 
briefly  In  the  title  and  preamble:  "A  bUl 
to  provide  that  Federal  expenditures  shall 
not  exceed  Federal  revenues,  except  In  time 
of  war  or  grave  national  emergency  declared 
by  congress." 

In  operation,  the  bill  would  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget  for 
any  fiscal  year.  Congress  would  be  com- 
pelled to  limit  apprc^riatlons — Including 
unexpended  balances — to  tbe  estimated 
revenue.  The  President  would  then  be  obli- 
gated to  keep  actual  expenditures  within 
the  appropriations. 

This  would  check  the  habits  of  debt  and 
deficits  which  add  sp  grievously  to  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation. 

LXSSON   AND  WABmNQ 

Tlie  bill  has  much  support  outside  of 
Congress.  On  April  3,  Gov.  Christian  A. 
Rerter,  at  Massachusetts,  a  former  Congrssa- 
man,  told  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations: 

"Ten  years  spent  here  in  Oongrsss  taught 
me  one  lesson  so  well,  and  gave  me  one 
warning  so  imperatively,  that  I  shall  not 
forget  either. 

"The  leseon  was  that  tmless  Congress 
maintains  rigid  control  over  the  spending 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  we  may 
one  day  find  ovirselves  facing  a  national 
crisis  of  the  first  magnitude:  and  the  warn- 
ing was  that  Congress  has  lost  such  control. 

"I  believe  that  nothing  more  important 
can  be  done  at  this  session  than  to  regain 
it  and  thus  to  establish  national  solvency, 
schieve  tax  reduction,  and  confront  the  fu- 
ture with  an  assurance  that  we  cannot  now 
possess." 

Mr.  Coin>OT'8  bill  has  had  dramatic  treat- 
ment. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  Govemment  Opera« 
tlons  Cwnmittee  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  12 
to  14.  Last  week  it  was  approved  in  the 
same  conunlttee — by  a  vtite  of  14  to  12. 

The  bin  U  now  ready  for  debate  and  action 
on  the  House  floor,  prorlded  of  course  that 
the  Bulss  Committee  doss  not  obstruct  tt. 


TW  EcwMuc  PkBUeM  af  Ntw  Eaglurf 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 


HOK .  EDWARD  P.  ROLAND 

or  MASSACHuaai'ia 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RSPRS8BNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention bas  been  called  to  a  recent  mem- 
orandum of  tbe  Area  Development  Di- 
vision of  tbe  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  wbicb  indicates  tbe  aware- 
ness oi  tbat  Department  to  tbe  eco- 
nomic needs  of  our  various  regiorts.  Tbis 
memorandum  recognises  the  efforts  of 
Senator  John  F.  Kknnedt,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  analyze  the  economic  problems 
of  a  particular  region — in  tbis  case.  New 
England — and  to  recommend  postive  leg- 
islation on  a  naticHial  scale  for  tbe  cor- 
rection of  such  problems.  I  think  that 
such  recognition  is  heartening,  not  only 
because  it  comes  from  the  Republican 
administration,  but  because  it  also  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  these  are  matters 
of  concern  to  all  parts  of  tbe  country. 
I  repeat  my  earlier  hope  that  the  New 
England  delegation  will  formally  orga- 
nize to  work  more  effectively  upon  legis- 
lation of  concern  to  it. 

The  memorandum  which  accompanied 
the  distribution  of  1(X>  copies  of  Senator 
Kknnkot's  program  to  executives  of 
State  planning  and  development  agen- 
cies reads  as  follows: 

McMOBAifouM  roB  Exftmvss  or  Stats  Plav- 
KiNo  and  OKVKLorMSArr  AcKNcncs 

UmnCD  STATXS  DKrAXTMSMT 

or  CoMicsacK.  Omcs  or 

INSTOTXT    AND    COMMXaCS. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  IS,  19S3. 
In  an  unusual  aeries  ot  speeches  Senator 
John  F.  Kxnnkdt,  (rf  Massachusetts,  set  forth 
The  Economic  Problems  of  New  Kngi^-iwi — a 
Program  for  Congressional  Action.  Because 
these  speeches  constitute  a  scholarly  analy- 
sis of  a  region  and  a  provocative  set  -of 
recommendations  for  overcoming  the  prob- 
lems of  a  region,  it  has  interest  beyond  New 
England.    This  dociunent  is  attached. 

ViCTOX  ROTXBTTS, 

Chief,  Area  Development  DivisUm. 


Tax  Cat  Dae  m  5  Maatks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  S.  J.  CRUMPACKER,  JR. 

or  nroiAM A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8KNTAT1VE8 

Thursday,  July  30, 19S3 

Biir.  CRX7MPACKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  RBcoao,  I  include  tbe  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  tbe  Elkhart  (Iixl.). 
Truth  of  July  27,  1953: 

Tax  Cirr  Dux  nc  S  Momtbs 

The  White  House  has  taken  oonsiderabia 
TsaEing  from  the  Demoerato  becauae  ot 
Prealdent  ■iaenhower's  request — finaUyap- 
proved  by  Congress — to  extend  the  soBOsas- 
profits  tax  6  more  mcmtha. 

The  Democrats  say  that  Ike ; 
taxes,  but  wbacs  are  ttayt 
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m*  ttuti  UM  O&itod  States 
Trmwury  wsa  in  even  a  worse  plight  than  the 
OOP  imagined,  before  the  administration 
changed  last  Janoair. 

With  typical  friinlrneen,  the  President  told 
a  press  conference  recently  that  be  would 
not  pwtead  tiMtt  eTcryttalng  bu  already  been 
done  wblcb,  6  months  ago,  be  thought  would 
be  done. 

Mr.  Bsenbower  bad  to  face  criticism  on 
tax  policy  net  only  ftocn  the  Democrats  but 
Irom  a  substantial  portion  of  his  own  party. 

It  la  true  that  we  don't  see  lower  tmes  - 
wfe. 

But  neltber  do  you  see  tbe  crop  immedi- 
ately after  you  have  planted  the  seed. 

Planting  the  seed  of  lower  taxes  was  a  step 
tbe  fomver  administration  never  did  take. 
Iff.  Tnnnan  would  not  abolish  agencies,  cut 
personnel,  or  trim  appropriations.  Mr. 
■senhower  Is  doing  aU  these  things. 

TIM  results  bsrent  been  speetacvilar  yet. 
b«fa\Mr  of  all  the  previous  spending  com- 
mitments— especially  defense  contracts. 

But  tax  reUef  (assuming  there  Is  no  major 
etuttige  in  the  foreign  ptctore)  actually  Is 
Ba«  BO  far  away.  Qnotteg  the  WsU  Street 
Journal: 

"Tou  can  begin  counting  now  on  a  tax 
cut  for  yourself  and  your  company — if  It 
earns  proftts  the  law  says  are  excess— on  In- 
cone  received  on  and  after  January  1,  1954. 

"Far  indlTldaals.  the  reduction  will  be  aa 
average  of  10  percent  of  the  tax  bills  they  are 
paying  in  1953.  For  corporations,  the  rate 
win  drop  back  to  52  percent." 

President  Elsenhower's  critics  will  scoff 
ttiat  these  decreases  had  been  "scheduled" 
by  the  Democrats,  anyhow.  But  scheduling 
»  tax  cut  means  nothing.  To  carry  it  out, 
expenses  must  be  trimmed  and  operations 
streamlined.    This  is  now  being  done. 

It  is  not  a  mstt«-  of  pulling  rabbits  from  s 


It  Is  a  matter  <rf  business  mangemeat  and 
bard  work. 


After  €  MmA* 


EXTENSION  OP  HEIiARKS 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

0»  mCHlSAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATrVES 
Thursday,  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  HOPFBifAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  competent  observer  and 
writer,  David  Lawrence,  gives  his  opin- 
ion of  the  first  6  months  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  as  follows: 

6  MORTHS 


The  American  people  in  the  last  election 
voted  for  a  fundamental  change — but  at  the 
end  of  0  months  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
experienced  it. 

Tbey  may  not  get  this  change  for  another 
year  or  more — and  with  respect  to  some  ma- 
jor policies,  tbey  may  not  get  it  at  all. 

Me  single  aspect  of  tbe  new  administra- 
tion's perplexities  demonstrates  more  vividly 
this  continuity  of  the  TTuman  decisions  than 
the  budget  situation  now  ahead  of  us  for 
at  least  2  years.  As  a  consequence,  taxes 
that  the  TVuman  Congress  ordered  repealed 
are  beteg  extended,  and  the  Democrats  eag- 
erly aaslBt  in  embarrassing  th^r  opponents 
by  voting  to  retain  those  high  taxes.  Defldta 
are  bigger  than  before.  Budgets  remain  un- 
balanced— all  beca\ue  both  sets  of  politicians 
are  afraid  to  cut  expenses. 

Instead  of  making  a  clean  break  with  tbe 
extravagmces  aad  mlegutded  pclides  oC 
spcDAng  In  tbe  last  admtnlstratioa.  the 
President  and  bis  asenrltcs  ftnd  rTMiiisiliiiii 
Makiinliii  irirtisally  as  much  tas  nwney  as 
heretofore  and  foe  the  very  jniryoeea  wblch 


the  American  people  repudiated  tat  tbe  last 
electlaa — namely,  econtxnlc,  and  mlMtary 
aid  abroad  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  tSK- 
payers  to  pay. 

Foreign  aid  is  still  based  on  tbe  Illusion 
and  Impertinence  that  the  Europeans  have 
to  be  bribed  to  refrain  from  embracing  com- 
munism. 

America,  moreoiver,  Is  still  wedded  to  a  de- 
fense program  which  ass\unes  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  police  the  werM  while  our  major 
allies  fail  to  do  the  rearming  so  vital  to  their 
own  defense. 

With  military  policy,  foreign  policy,  fiscal 
policy  and  economic  policy  intermingled  in 
the  "Washington  mess,"  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Elsenhower  administration  has  not 
begun  to  function  on  its  own. 

It  is  Incimibent  upon  the  President,  how- 
ever, to  begin  soon  to  give  the  people  an  ad- 
ministration covering  at  least  lo\ii  factors 
that  influenced  the  electorate  last  autumn  in 
its  negative  verdict  against  the  Democratic 
administration.    The  pec^le  asked  for: 

1.  Integrity  in  public  office. 

2.  An  end  to  "soft"  or  "pinkish"  policies 
toward  Communist  doctrines  or  Communist 
infiltration  in  the  United  States. 

3.  An  honorable  termination  ai  the  Korean 
war. 

4.  Reduction  of  taxes. 
On  the  matter  of  appointments  to  office 

and  Improper  influence  in  governmental  de- 
cisions, there  Is  every  Indication  that  the  new 
administration  has  heeded  the  warnings  of 
the  election. 

On  tbe  question  of  antlcommunlsm,  the 
[Elsenhower  administration  la  tending  to- 
ward the  "soft"  side.  It  is  fumbling  the 
anti-Communist  problem  as  did  the  Truman 
administration. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  himself,  for  Instance,  by 
Us  speech  at  Dartnx>uth  University,  gave 
sxoggeratcd  Importance  to  alleged  book 
I>uml2>g  and  reflected  on  bis  own  Depart- 
[nent  of  State.  This  is  climaxed  now  by  the 
President's  fiu^her  mistake  In  making  It  pos- 
lible  to  use  taxpayers'  money  to  pay  for  books 
3n  topics  other  than  communism,  but  writ- 
tea  by  past  or  future  traitors  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Such  books,  it  Is  now 
stipulated  in  a  new  oflVdal  order,  are  en- 
Utled  to  tbe  prestige  of  a  Government  stamp 
>f  approval.  No  matter  what  crimes  their 
luthors  may  have  committed,  their  books— 
!ven  by  an  Alger  Hiss  or  the  Rosenbergs — 
t  Is  now  ordered,  must  not  b*  barred  from 
3overnment  library  shelves  abroad.  The 
:>>ngresB  will  surely  find  it  necessary  at  an 
tarly  date  to  correct  such  a  naive  attitude 
3y  prohibiting  in  the  forthcoming  appro- 
)rlatlon  bill  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money 
o  advertise  such  examples  of  American 
'  'culture." 

On  the  question  of  Korea,  the  Elsenhower 

I  tdmlnlstratlon  has  concurred  in  the  Tniman 

«rms  as  written  in  the  profxised  armistice 

md  has  bitterly  criticized  the  South  K<»van 

Government  for  hesitating  to  sign.     Yet  the 

Jbintae  Government  at  Pelping  escapes  re- 

iponsibility  for  signing  the  docxmoent  as  a 

wingerent,  although  Red  China  was  formally 

'  ieelared  by  a  United  Nations  resolution  in 

:  ^bruary  1961  to  be  an  aggressor  in  Korea. 

'  rhe   Red   China  Government   Is  not  to   be 

iK>und    by   tbe   armistice — for   it   does    not 

itcknowledge  any  control  over  the  1  million 

'  Chinese  volunteer"  troops  now   in  Korea. 

'  The  TTtunan  administration  from  the  outset 

i  voided  making  an  Issue  of  it. 

So,  In  a  sense,  it's  s  Tnnnan-Btsenhower 
I  dministration  which  hiks  been  in  power  for 
^  months.  The  American  people  hope  that 
liefore  long  the  present  administration  will 
<ease  to  be  a  mere  extension  of  the  Truman 
I  dministration.  rat  the  majority  of  the 
^  oters  want  a  RepnbUcan  administration 
1  hat  Is  100  percent  against  Oommunist  in- 
liltratlon.  that  wlU  reestafailsb  the  honor 
I  nd  prestige  of  the  Uattsd  SUles  in  the  Far 
1  last,  and  that  wlU  eaaaply  with  the  dexnaad 
( f  the  Aiatrrlcan  jMSBlt  Uk  : 


■verytfatog,  of  course,  eaaaot  be  done  In 
a  ■snthe  ■  mil  It  Is  enJy  12  BU>nths  before 
tbe  Best  eaiigr aaeloi  i » 1  -election  campaign 
will  be  vd40>  way. 


Pwuf luMBt  for  War  Craocs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  punrBTLVAKia 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaw.  Juiy  30, 1953 

Mr.    GREEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OBO,  I  inchide  the  following  telegram: 
New  Tokk  Cm.  Jul}f  30,  1$S9* 

Hon.    DWTORT    BiSKNIfOWIB, 

The  White  House, 

WmahinfftOH,  D.  C: 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n  oar 
Government  rightfully  insisted  that  those  of 
the  enemy  who  had  been  guilty  of  Inhu- 
mane treatment  to  American  military  per- 
sonnel who  had  been  taken  prisoner  be  prose- 
cuted, tried,  and  where  found  guilty,  pun- 
ished. The  pteae  of  our  country  and  the 
record  of  the  Defense  Department  are  over- 
flowing with  evidence  of  hazsh,  cruel,  bar- 
baric treatment  inflicted  on  American  serv- 
icemen who  are  |n-lsonets  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  North  Koreans.  Our 
people  have  been  shocked  and  they  insist 
that  those  guilty  of  the  atrocities  be  broiight 
before  the  bar  of  J\istice  so  that  they  shaU 
be  punished  for  their  crimes  against  man- 
kind. The  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  immediately  announce  what 
course  of  action  they  intend  to  follow  on 
this  question.  Failure  to  act  will  be  a  full 
admission  to  the  entire  world  that  the  United 
States  has  been  defeated  and  Is  unable  and 
unwilling  to  protect  Its  loyal  citizenry. 

DOKALO  L.  OTdolb. 

(Send  same  telegram  to  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Department  of  State.  Washington,  D.  C.) 


W&at  Has  It  Accompfished? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHIKCTOK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STAIXS 

Thur$daw,  July  30, 195S 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
th«  Appendix  of  the  Ricoaa  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "What  Haa  It  Accom- 
plished?" published  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monit(»-  of  July  2S.  19S3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  {Minted  in  ttM 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

What  Has  It  AccoMPUSHSot 

President  Elsenhower  hae  voiced  tbe 
"solemn  graUtude"  of  the  United  States  to 
those  fighting  men  in  Korea  who  have  laid 
down  their  Uves,  who  have  suffered  long 
Imprisonment,  or  who  have  undergone  all 
the  cr\iel  hardships  of  a  war  fougbt  ta 
"keep  freedom  aUve  upon  the  earth." 

We  Join  him  in  that  gratitude.  We  Jofta 
him,  too,  in  the  faith  that  their  sacrifices 
have  contributed  aUgbtUy  to  human  frac- 
doaa.    They  have  not  fo\«ht  in  vain. 

This  is  the  assurance  which  many  a  front- 
line soldier  aeeds  above  aU  else.  He  knows 
how  uneasy  Is  the  present  truoe.    Be  knows 
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that  this  very  fact  means  there  can  be  no 
sudden  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
divided  Korea.  He  knows  that  a  measure  of 
continuing  sacrifice  may  still  be  demanded 
of  bim. 

But  what  is  he  to  think  If  those  who  wait 
for  him  at  home  tell  him  that  it  is  all  a 
mistake — the  war,  the  truoe,  everything — 
and  that  all  his  efforts  have  been  worse  than 
wasted?  What  Is  he  to  think  if  the  armistice 
is  called  a  defeat,  negotiation  Is  called  ap- 
peasement, and  his  United  Nations  allies  are 
called   unscrupulous   cowards? 

For  his  sake — and  for  the  sake  of  all  those 
bewildered  by  the  Korean  plctAire — we  would 
list  these  concrete  accomplishments  of  tbe 
war: 

1.  Aggression  has  been  beaten  back  to  Its 
original  starting  point. 

2.  Conuaunlsm  has  had  Its  first  lesson  that 
the  free  world  will  not  stand  for  armed 
aggression. 

3.  The  free  world  has  had  Its  first  experi- 
ence in  uniting,  to  a  degree.  In  an  inter- 
national police  action  under  the  aegis  of 
the  U.  N. 

4.  A  determined  enemy,  after  suffering 
enormous  losses  and  casualties  probably  10 
times  those  of  the  U.  N..  has  had  to  abandon 
its  original  purpose  and  accept  the  fact  of 
military  stalenutte. 

6.  Though  concessions  were  made  by  both 
sides  in  the  long-drawn-out  truce  negotia- 
tions, the  Communists  were  forced  to  give 
way  on  the  crucial  moral  issue  of  voluntary 
repatriation  of  prisoners. 

8.  Though  the  war  was  never  fought  by 
the  U.  N.  for  "real  estate"  but  for  a  prin- 
ciple, such  territorial  advantage  as  there  now 
is  lies  on  the  side  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
which  possesses  1,600  square  miles  more 
than  it  did  at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  war. 

These  $nd  other  accomplishments,  tan- 
gible, and  intangible,  are  causes  for  quiet 
satisfaction  rather  than  Jubilation.  Tbe 
dangers  that  still  threaten,  the  problems 
that  still  loom,  leave  few  people  in  a  fool's 
paradise  of  complacency.  But  that  in  Itself 
is  a  measure  of  the  long  way  we  have  come 
since  Korea  first  shocked  the  free  world  to 
greater  alertness. 

Tbe  fighting  men  In  Korea  have  done  their 
part.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  see  that  the 
truce  tbey  have  won  with  their  sacrifices 
is  \jsed  to  build  the  defenses  of  freedom 
higher  and  to  explore  to  the  full  the  con- 
structive poeslbilities  of  peace. 


Giveaway  of 


People's  Money 


EXTENSION  (Mf  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  lCAaSACH0SEITS 

IN  ICE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursdan.  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  interesting  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  national  weekly  newspaper 
Labor: 
Wnx  Atnar  Pxomrr  Bs  ths  Nsrr  Oivxawat? 

Is  another  giveaway  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's money  being  cooked  up  behind  the  in- 
ternational scenes?    Judge  by  this  story: 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Uncle  Sam's 
Allen  Property  Oflloe  seised  a  number  of 
"American"  companies  whose  stock  was  held 
by  Swiss  concerns.  The  latter  were  mere 
"fronts"  for  "enemy  alien"  German  mag- 
nates, It  was  charged. 

Biggest  eompa&y  sHzed  was  General  Ani- 
line and  Film.  Under  management  appoint- 
ed by  the  Allen  Property  Office,  it  has 
prospered,  grown  taa  vahia  ot^atJaastJlM 


mUlion.  and  pays  large  preflts  which  are 
used  to  compensate  American  soldiers  who 
were  mistreated  by  the  German  Nazis  and  the 
Japanese. 

Before  the  seizure.  General  Aniline  vras 
controlled  by  Interfaandel,  a  Swiss  "hold- 
ing company"  charged  with  being  a  German 
"front."  Several  years  ago,  Interhandel  sued 
Uncle  Sam  to  get  back  General  Aniline.  The 
Justice  Department,  under  tbe  Truman  ad- 
ministration, opposed  this  on  the  ground 
that  Interhandel  still  is  a  German  "front." 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  stilt, 
Interhandel  and  the  other  Swiss  concerns 
will  get  back  their  former  American  hold- 
ings if  Congress  passes  a  bill  on  which  a 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings this  week.  The  bill  would  force  the 
Alien  Property  Oflloe  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
seised  companies  inmaedlately. 

What  would  happen  then  Is  indicated  by 
schemes  presented  to  the  Senate  conunittee 
by  V.  D.  Dardl.  president  at  the  Blair  Hold- 
ing Corp..  a  San  Francisco  Investment 
bank.    He  proposed: 

1.  "mat  Blair  buy  General  Aniline  from 
Interhandel.  for  S60  million.  Thus  Uncle 
Sam  would  get  nothing  for  his  SlOO  million 
property,  and  Blair  would  get  it  for  fdO 
million,  which  would  go  to  the  Interhandel 
stockholders.  Some  ol  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  now  are  influential  Wall 
Street  International  flnandera. 

a.  As  an  "alternative,"  Dardl  propoeM  that 
his  Investment  bank,  acting  as  "broker,"  sell 
General  Aniline  to  "American  Interests,"  and 
turn  all  the  money  received  over  to  Inter- 
handel. which  would  make  a  "reasonable 
payment"  to  the  United  States  Government. 

He  did  not  say  what  "reasonable"  Is,  but 
three  facts  are  clear,  first.  Uncle  Sam  would 
get  comparatively  little  for  his  f  100  million 
property.  Second,  the  "American  interests" 
wotild  get  it  at  a  big  tmrgaln.  Third,  the  In- 
terhandel stockholders — Swiss.  German  or 
Wall  Street  "Inaldcrs"— would  cash  in  hand- 
somely. 

Similar  schemes  are  being  worked  out  for 
the  other  "Swiss"  concerns  seized  by  the 
Alien  Property  Office.  If  it  all  goes  through, 
it  will  be  a  sizable  giveaway  of  property 
and  money  which  now  belongs  to  ths  Amer- 
ican people. 


United  State!  Caifirt  Short  k  Reick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAltRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  cauroBvu    . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  July  30,1953 

Mr,  SHEPPARD.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  July  29.  1953.  the  House, 
after  extensive  discussion,  passed  H.  R 
6016  which  was  to  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  make  agri- 
cultural commodities  owned  by  it  avail- 
able to  the  President  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing famine  or  other  urgent  relief  re- 
quirements in  countries  frlendOy  to  the 
United  States. 

I  consider  the  ftdlowing  article  by  R. 
H.  Shackford.  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer  in  Berlin.  Geimany.  a  very  timely 
article  whteh  clearly  evidences  tliat  it 
is  Incumbent  upon  the  President  and  the 
State  E>epartment  to  direct  serious  at- 
toxtiMi  to  the  rdisf  proUem  that  pres- 
ently prevails  in  East  Oemiany.  It  ap- 
pears from  Mr.  ShackfonTs  article  that 
with  careful  State  Department  decisions 
and  by  a  contiimlty  oi  providing  food 
ior  Khe  benefit  «f  East  OermaBS  that  » 


considerable  breidc  of  the  present  Soviet 
control  CMn  be  effected. 

While  tiiere  are  some  portion  of  the 
bill  that  I  was  not  In  accord  with,  the 
general  principles  of  an  assistance  pro- 
gram of  this  character  properly  man- 
aged could  be  made  very  beneficial  and 
it  Is  hoped  that  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  will  recognize  the  po- 
tentials involved  and  take  every  advan- 
tage of  the  situation. 

The  article  follows: 

Umm  Statkb  CAueRT  Shost  m  Rdch 
(By  B.  H.  Shackford) 

BBa.nr,  July  29. — ^The  United  States  n\ay 
have  a  bear  by  the  taU  in  the  Bast  German 
food  program — ^unices  it  acts  faster  and  looks 
farther  ahead  than  It  has  so  far. 

This  WlU  be  a  German — not  a  Soviet — bear. 

Already,  allied  offlclals  are  talking  about 
the  need  for  a  long-range,  moderate  slaed 
relief  program  at  scoie  kind  for  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany. 

The  feeling  is  growing  that  the  West  can- 
not now  let  the  Bast  Germans  down — not 
the  people  who  by  hundreds  of  tborisands 
day  after  day  are  publicly  defjrlng  their 
German  oommunist  nuurters  and  their 
Soviet  overlords  by  coming  to  us  for  foods. 


( 
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The  present  food  relief  program  Is  only 
for  3  vtreeks.  It  Is  a  one-shot  business'  one 
meager  package  of  food  for  everyone  who 
comes  and  gets  it.  Hie  response  has  been 
stupendous.  Food  cant  be  delivered  to 
the  distribution  points  fast  enough. 

But  is  the  West  Just  going  to  sit  back 
on  its  heels  witti  folded  arms  at  the  end  of 
the  3  weeks? 

East  Germany  is  seething  with  tinrest  and 
hatred  for  the  conmiunlsts — and  bubbling 
over  with  hope. 

ws  nai'&MU 

It  will  take  delicate  statcemaa-llke  han« 

dling  to  prevent  this  hatred  from  bursting 
into  premature  tragic  blood-letting.  Also 
some  way  mxist  be  found  to  keep  the  East 
Germans'  growing  hope  from  turning  into 
resentment  at  us  for  not  speeding  the  over- 
throw of  the  Red  masters. 

That  Is  why  ofllcials  hare  are  flnaDy  be- 
ginning to  see  the  urgent  need  for  a  decisive 
policy. 

But  American  ofllcials  in  Berlin  hawe  been 
told  to  keep  their  fingers  out  of  this  prob- 
lem. They  have  even  been  ordered  by  Bonn 
and  Washington  to  consider  the  arrival  of 
American  food  shipments  as  "none  of  your 
bfusincss." 

Hie  decision  was  made  in  Wasfaingtoa 
that  tbe  food  would  be  turned  over  to  West 
German  Government  and  that  we'd  pretend 
it  was  Just  a  program  whereby  Germans 
were  helping  Germans. 

But  It  Is  hard  to  see  whom  Washington 
thinks  It  is  fooling. 

Not  the  Russians  certainly.  They're  howl- 
ing at  us. 

CERMAKS  AWAJtS 

Not  the  German  people.  They  know  about 
President  Elsenhower's  food  offer.  Tbey 
know  that  Russia  rejected  it.  They  also 
know  that  President  Eisenhower  then  said 
the  food  would  be  delivered  anyway.  Nearly 
haR  a  million  East  Germans  who  wUl  have 
made  the  trek  to  West  Berlin  by  midnight 
tonight,  plus  their  relatives  and  friends,  are 
too  Jiardheaded  to  be  fooled  either  by  Soviet 
slander  or  American  co3mess. 

The  initial  snafu  in  getting  this  food  pro- 
gram even  started  reeulted  from  great  dlf- 
farenoes  among  American  oMcials  every- 
where— ^here,  in  Bonn,  and  in  Washington:—  * 
and  Am^ng  the  West  Germans  aiMl  the  AlUea. 
Ten  precious  days  were  lost  earlier  this 
month  as  a  resvilt  of  buckpasslng  and  in- 
decision. And  even  after  the  decision  was 
made  to  go  ahead,  no  one  eiqiected  aocli 
respooae  b§  the  hoxisKy  Wast  Oarman  peoplo. 
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■OK  nr  BBUT  ---^r  ^r^ 
Now  Uwt  the  Kaat  Oemuns  «re  showing 
that  tbey  m««n  bnrtnf  In  deflance  of  the 
RiMBlans,  it  leaves  the  next  move  again  up 
to  the  West.  But  the  momentum  now 
gained  can  be  lost  with  another  bureaucratic 
anafu. 

The  Kast  Oermans  are  showing  by  action 
that  they  are  ready  to  risk  everything  Just 
to  get  a  little  flour  and  lard.  That's  bow 
tough  things  are.  When  this  program  ends, 
however,  the  Cast  Germans  may  start  saying 
to  themselves : 

1.  We  risked  our  lives  against  Bussian 
tanks  on  June  17. 

2.  We  risked  Communist  retaliation,  start- 
ing July  37,  to  come  and  get  the  much- 
needed  American  food. 

8.  What  Is  the  West  going  to  risk  to  help 
our  cause  of  liberation  further? 

It  la  a  tough  dilemma  for  the  West. 

"We  are  playing  with  fire."  say  timid 
oflleialB. 

"We  will  never  have  a  bigger  advantage," 
say  the  bold. 

ana  weak  mow 

No  one  can  look  and  talk  with  these  Bast 
Oermans  without  a  vivid  Impression  of  their 
undying  hatred  for  the  Ck>nununists  and  the 
hope  that  their  tortxire  may  be  near  the  end. 

The  East  German  Communist  regime, 
bankrupt  and  completely  discredited,  recog- 
nises this  seething  pot  on  which  It  Is  trying 
to  keep  the  lid.  The  new  Commie  Party 
program  published  yesterday,  called  for  ruth- 
less smaahlng  of  the  antl-Communlst  un- 
derground which  It  admitted  exists  every- 
where  In  Bast  Germany. 

The  Sast  Germans  have  exposed  for  \i» 
the  greatest  weakness  in  the  Soviet  em- 
pire— ^Bast  Germany.  It  Is  now  up  to  us  to 
decide  how  to  esplott  it. 


Pacrt*  Rk«  Pra^s  Aacricui  Oppositioa 
to  G»loBialism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rvomSDA 
Of  THX  HOU8S  OF  RKPRSSXNTATTVXS 

Thursday,  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Floiida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  bappy  to  call  attention  to 
the  record  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  self-sovemment  in  Puerto  Rico. 
This  record  clearly  proves  that  the 
United  States  opposes  colonialism.  Al- 
though the  present  Russian  rulers  pub- 
lish propaganda  against  colonialism, 
these  same  Russian  rulers  are  establish- 
ing and  have  established  a  horrible  rec- 
ord of  aggression,  oppression,  colonial- 
ism and  imperialism.  The  people 
throughout  the  world  need  look  only  at 
the  facts  as  they  are.  These  facts  will 
convince  anyone  that  the  United  States 
has  not  lost  its  belief  in  the  right  of  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves  and  that  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  speak  elo- 
quently of  our  beliefs. 

The  very  essence  of  Americanism  Is 
the  idea  of  freedom  \mder  Ood.  Our 
forefathers  founded  our  country  with 
this  idea  dominant  in  their  hearts  and 
minds.  We  must  never  lose  touch  with 
this  important  principle.  Whatever  may 
be  our  trials  and  tribulations,  our  goal  is 
right;  and  principles  of  freedom  under 
Qod's  guidance  will  ultimately  triimipb 
in  our  day  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
^t.  I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rkc- 
<iRD  a  splendid  editorial  from  a  recent 
<dition  of  the  Florida  Times- Union,  a 
]  lublication  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
Via.: 

ICiSTOBT  or  PuKKTO  Rico  Omcas  Hopx  to 
WoauB 

Celebration  today  In  Puerto  Rico  of  the 
liland's  first  anniversary  of  Its  status  as  a 
Iree  Commonwealth  carries  a  meaningful 
1  iSBon  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  partlc\ilarly 
linds  dominated  by  Russia. 

The  record  of  American  treatment  of 
1  uerto  Rico,  culnilnatlng  tn  its  Independence 
1  lat  year,  thoroughly  disproves  Soviet  charges 
cf  Yankee  imperlallsin.  Satellite  nations 
s  nd  peoples  oppressed  by  Communists  can 
t  &ke  heart  that  efforts  directed  by  the  United 
Ctates  will  not  lead  to  Just  a  change  of 
I  lasters  but  to  freedom. 

For  more  than  four  centuries  after  its  dls- 
c  Dvery  by  Columbus  on  November  19,  1493. 
I  uerto  Rico  was  ruled  by  a  succesBlon  of 
{  panish  mUltary  governors.  Most  were  of 
1  iferlor  rank,  and  most  were  autocratically 
( Islncllned  to  aid  the  Inhabitants. 

By  1898,  when  United  States  fcn-ces  occu- 
]  led  the  Island  during  the  Spanish-American 
1 7ar,  most  Puerto  Rlcans  still  lived  in  abject 
loverty.  Only  15  percent  of  the  population 
^  ras  literate.     Few  had  the  slightest  concept 

<  f  self-government. 

United  States  military  rule  lasted  only  18 
iK>nths,  a  civil  government  then  being  in- 
I  tltuted.  In  1917,  the  Island  was  made  a 
1  Fnlted  States  Territory  and  Inhabitants 
I  Iven  United  States  eitlxenshlp. 

Barely  half  a  century  after  the  troops  of 

<  ten.  Nelson  A.  lilies  landed  on  Puerto  Rico, 
1  be  island  had  made  vast  progress  under  the 
lenlgn  Influence  of  the  United  States.  In- 
( ustrles  had  been  established  and  agrlcul- 
1  tire  Improved,  health  conditions  bettered. 
I  nd  literacy  advanced  to  more  than  70  per- 
cent. 

■conomic.  social,  and  political  progress  re- 
a  ulted  last  year  in  ixdl  freedom.      Under  a 

<  onstltutlon  patterned  closely  after  that  of 
Itie  United  States,  Puerto  Rlcans  at  last 
I  egan  to  govern  themselves. 

This  bit  of  history  needs  to  be  emphasised 
I  broad.  It  can  help  demonstrate  to  op- 
pressed and  backward  nations  that  hope, 
I  ot  fear,  comes  from  the  United  States.  Op- 
lortunltles  for  personal  and  national  free- 
t  om  spring  from  America,  not  Russia. 


1  if.  Swucrieia't  Idea  In't  So  Radical 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NXW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RKPRESXNTATTVXS 
Thursday,  July  30. 1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
linder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
t  le  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro,  I  include 
a  a  article  from  the  Courier-Journal,  of 
Ipuisville.  Ky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  indeed  deplorable 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  balance 
t  le  books  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
a^  this  session  of  Congress.    This  fact 

attested  to  by  mail  I  am  now  receiving 
f  #om  my  district  and  other  parts  of  the 
cpuntry. 

Postmaster  General  Summerfleld  once 
siid  that  the  people  of  the  cotmtry  are 
f  I  ir  ahead  of  Congress  in  this  matter  and 
hp  was  a  thousand  times  right. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6052)  was  suffocated 
ahd  talked  to  death  by  a  lew  special  In- 


terests. They  may  now  be  well  satis- 
fled  with  their  efforts  but.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  still  more  than  one  way  to  skin 
a  cat. 

The  article  from  the  Courier-Journal 
follows: 

Ifa.  SxntMBuriKLD's  Ioba  Isn't  So  Raoicai. 

Prom  the  agonised  outcries  in  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee  when  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Arthur  Summerfleld  asked  for  increased 
postal  rates  this  week,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed he  was  proposing  something  revolu- 
tionary. 

In  one  sense  it  was;  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, drawn  up  In  1777,  provided  for 
"the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  ix>wer  of 
*  *  *  establishing  and  regulating  post 
offices  from  one  State  to  another  •  •  •  and 
exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  ofllce." 

But  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  exacted  such  postage 
as  would  defray  expenses  of  the  DepartnMnt. 
During  the  first  60  years  of  this  century,  the 
Post  Office  Department's  annual  deficit  in- 
creased from  95,410,000  to  $545,420,903. 

It  is  not  all  a  matter  of  willfulness  on 
the  Dei>artment's  part,  or  even  all  a  matter 
of  Inflation.  Since  1847.  when  Congress 
commissioned  the  Department  to  handle 
postage  stamps,  it  has  given  It  more  and 
more  Jobs  in  the  service  category,  that  is, 
services  which  are  not  expected  to  pay  for 
themselves,  and  require  a  subsidy.  There 
was  registered  mail  in  1855,  railway  mall 
service  In  1862,  city  delivery  service  In  1863, 
special  delivery  In  1886.  rural  delivery 
in  1896,  postal  savings  In  1911,  village  deliv- 
ery In  1912,  parcel  post  with  Insurance  and 
c.  o.  d.  In   1913,  and  airmail  in  1918. 

Now  the  Postmaster  General  is  asking  for 
Increased  postal  rates  to  cut  the  annual 
deficit  by  $240  million.  Among  other  things 
it  would  raise  the  cost  of  out-of-town  letter 
mailing  from  S  to  4  cents. 

liCr.  Summerfield  makes  the  enthuslastlo 
point  that  this  would  be  the  "biggest  bar- 
gain on  earth"  because  it  woiUd  be  "a  major 
down  payment  on  a  tax  reduction."  It  would 
cut  the  cost  of  tax  appropriations  by  almost 
a  half  billion  dollars,  even  If  this  Is  scarcely 
a  "major  down  payment." 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  Summerfield  has  reason 
on  his  side.  The  cost  of  postal  services  has 
kept  going  up,  with  a  rocketing  burden  on 
the  Federal  budget.  Granting  the  Justifica- 
tion of  a  service  subsidy,  the  subsidy  Is  now 
too  large  in  relation  to  the  charge  for  service. 
The  Klsenhower  administration  is  pledged  to 
balance  the  budget  and  cut  taxes.  It  has 
faced  the  tough  fact  that  neither  can  be 
done  this  year.  If  it  meets  in  every  effort 
to  economize  the  same  violent  opposition  to 
which  Mr.  Summerfleld  was  exp>osed  in  the 
House  committee,  it  never  will  be  able  to 
redeem  its  pledge.  No  doubt  certain  econo- 
mies will  be  possible.  However,  here  Is  the 
question  which  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  answer:  WUl  It  be  wors« 
to  leave  taxes  where  they  are.  or  to  lop  off 
Federal  services.  like  cheap  postal  rates? 
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Tom  To  Coasider  tkc  CoBsaaer:  Pdklk 
Af  akst  Private  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


OF  TSN  I 

IN  IBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSXNTATIVaS 

Thursday,  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bmoou>,  I 


am  inserting  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
dated  July  28,  1953,  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  and  study  on  rates  and 
efficiency  of  utilities  operated  by  both 
private  power  companies  and  pi;U>Ucly 
owned  utilities.  The  editorial  points  up 
the  need  for  improved  business  manage- 
ment in  power  operations  with  consid- 
eration being  given  to  the  American 
consumer.  The  editorial  follows: 
Tna  Tt>  OONBioai  trs  Comnstai 

The  people  of  the;. Tennessee  Valley  as  well 
as  those  In  other  sections  receiving  electric 
power  from  publicly  owned  utilities  should 
be  extremely  interested  In  the  results  of  a 
study  made  by  the  American  Public  Power 
Association. 

This  study  was  based  on  a  factual  analysis 
of  comparable  statistics  of  publicly  and  pri- 
vately owned  electric  utilities  as  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

And  the  results  pose  the  question  of  which 
system  properly  has  the  prerogative  to  ad- 
vertise Itself  as  "business-managed."  For 
while  revealing  that  production  expenses  of 
privately  owned  utilities  are  1  percent  lower 
than  those  of  publicly  owned  systems,  the 
report  showed  that  consumers  of  public 
power  enjoy  the  benefits  of  lower  rates. 

"These  lower  rates  are  due  to  the  more  effi- 
cient business  practices  of  the  publicly 
owned  systems,"  the  APPA  stated.  The 
study,  entitled  "More  Power  at  Lower  Coet.- 
made  these  two  telling  points: 

By  performing  their  accounting  and  col- 
lecting functions  with  the  same  degree  of 
efficiency  as  the  publicly  owned  utilities,  pri- 
vately owned  systems  could  save  their  cus- 
tomers approximately  842.449,000  annually. 

By  trimming  their  expenses  for  sales  pro- 
motion and  advertising  to  the  level  of  the 
publicly  owned  utilities,  privately  owned 
systems  could  save  their  customers  approxi- 
mately S36.144.000  a  year. 

"Adding  it  all  up  •  •  •  we  find  that  the 
privately  owned  utilities  could  save  their 
customers  the  impressive  sum  of  $78,593,000 
a  year  If  they  performed  these  purely  busi- 
ness operations  at  the  same  level  of  ex- 
penditures as  the  publicly  owned  utilities. 
This  potential  saving  which  the  privately 
owned  companies  could  effect  •  •  •  gives 
one  some  cause  to  wonder  which  system 
properly  has  the  prerogative  to  advertise  It- 
sell  as  business -managed."  the  APPA  con- 
tinued. 

The  study  did  not  Include  Federal  genera- 
tion systems  tuch  as  TVA,  becavise  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  limited  its  report  to 
utilities  rendering  electric  service  directly  to 
the  general  public.  Federal  systems  for  the 
most  part  market  their  power  through  mu- 
nicipally owned  utilities  of  other  bodies. 

The  private  power  utilities,  on  the  average 
10  times  larger  than  publicly  owned  outfits, 
the  APPA  said,  have  many  advantages  over 
their  counterparts.  These  Include  greater 
capital  and  financial  resources;  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  supplies  in  larger  lots,  and 
highly  paid,  specially  trained  technical  and 
managerial  personnel  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  engineering  and  business-managed 
know-how. 

But  a  comparison  of  rates  charged  tbdr 
customers  shows  that  the  pubUcly  owned 
systems  overcome  their  handicap  of  smaller 
size  and  take  the  lead  in  low-cost  electric 
service,  the  study  said. 

This  study  should  have  a  sobering  effect 
upon  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  pri- 
vate power  companies.  It  presents  the  oper- 
stions  of  private  and  public  utlltlee  in  an 
entirely  different  light  than  one  would  get 
from  the  advertising  campaigns  of  private 
utilities. 

The  private  power  companies  would  do 
well  to  reezatolne  their  operational  methoai 
and  todealst  In  their  campaign  ot  distor- 
tions about  public  power.    The  people  of  the 


Nation  are  entitled  to  electrte  energy  fnr- 
niahed  as  economically  as  pwlbie  Tlw 
APPA  study  shows  that  the  oonaumeiB  of 
private  electric  companies  eertatady  are  nofe 
receiving  thla. 


Holes  oa  IIm  FareifB  Sitatti— 

EXTENSION  OF  lOSifARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  CELI^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  takfr  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  Inserting  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Weir  upon  his 
return  from  a  recent  trip  abroad.  I 
believe  Mr.  Weir's  comments  to  be  most 
timely  in  that  they  contain  a  sane  and 
common  sense  approach  for  the  present 
outlook  for  peace: 

Noras  oir  thk  Foreign  SrruATiON  Basbd  on  a 
Taip  AsaoAB 

(By  Ernest  T.  Weir) 

In  April  and  May  of  this  year  I  made  my 
fifth  visit  to  Europe  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  The  purpose  of  the  tripe  has  been 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  think- 
ing and  attitudes  of  Europeans  on  the 
serious  problems  that  have  confronted  the 
world  since  the  cease-fire  in  1946.  In  my 
(pinion  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  movement 
toward  genuine  peace  unless  there  is  a  mu- 
tual unde»tandlng  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  on 
the  broad  objectives  to  be  sought  and  a 
mutual  agreement  on  the  methods  to  be 
followed.  Anything  less  than  willing  and 
confident  cooperation  among  these  great 
countries  and  our  own  will  mean  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  present  world  tension. 
Serious  cleavage  and  dissension  could  lead 
to  world  disaster.  This  statement  will  serve 
its  purpose  if  it  contributes  something  to 
a  better  understanding  of  our  European 
partners  than  exists  in  the  United  States 
today. 

As  those  who  have  received  statements  on 
earlier  trips  know,  I  have  developed  over  a 
period  of  many  years  a  rather  wide  acquaint- 
anceship in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
exchange  views  on  a  frank  and  personal  basis 
with  outstanding  men  in  industry,  finance, 
commerce,  government  and  other  fields.  Be- 
cause for  centuries  European  countries  have 
been  so  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  trade 
and  have  had  colonial  interests,  the  people 
of  Europe  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  world 
conditions  and  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
them  than  Is  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  a  profound  req>ect  for  the  opinions 
of  my  European  friends  because  I  have  found 
their  analysis  of  sitviations  borne  out  to  a 
remarkable  extent. 

On  this  recent  trip  I  met  all  of  my  old 
friends.  In  addition,  I  talked  with  a  great 
many  other  persons  representing  a  variety 
of  positions,  backgrounds,  and  interests. 
There  was  hardly  a  day  when  I  did  not  have 
interviews  with  one  or  more  persons  and. 
on  the  whole,  I  believe  I  received  a  thor- 
oughly representative  expression  of  European 
opinion.  My  ctilef  purpose  was  to  find  In 
what  areas  there  is  fundamental  disparity 
between  European  and  American  viewpoints 
on  present  world  affairs  and  for  what  reasons, 
asowma  carncisac  or  anaovs 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a 
growing  criticism  of  Europe  by  some  persosM 
and  this  has  become  more  pronoonoed  is 
recent  months.     It  is  given  expression  by 


promtnent  Members  of  Congress,  by  writers 
In  uawpaperw  and  magaaines  and  by  com- 
mentators. The  burden  of  the  complaint  is 
that  European  countries  are  not  bearing  their 
I»ta|ier  share  of  the  phyaleal  tnirden  of  mfit- 
tary  decease,  the  provision  of  men.  money, 
and  material,  and  that  they  are  defeatist  la 
spirit.  These  critics  ask  vrhy  the  United 
States  slioDld  make  heavy  aaoiflcea  to  pre- 
vent a  world  war  whl<^  would  engulf  Surope 
If  Europe  is  unwilling  to  do  Its  part.  They 
suggest  that  aid  to  these  oonntriee  should  be 
reduced  or  cut  off  as  a  punitive  measure.  In  ' 
some  cases  they  have  said  tn  effect  that  we 
should  let  Europe  stew  In  Its  owa  JtUce  and 
go  It  alone. 

XKrvuzHct  OK  rxnuc  opiniom 

Many  of  these  critics  are  prominent  per- 
sona. What  they  have  to  aay  undoubtedly 
exerts  a  considerable  liUIuence  on  pubUo 
opinion  in  the  Unitod  Statea.  I  know  foate 
of  them  sraU  and  have  regard  for  them.  I 
do  not  question  their  sincerity.  I  simply 
think  that  they  are  wrong — terribly  wrong. 
And  if  this  Nation  should  be  Induced  to  act 
along  the  lines  of  their  thinking.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  results  would  be  tragic  for' 
our  country,  Europe,  and  the  world. 

These  critics  overlook  some  basic  consid- 
erations. In  the  first  place,  even  If  the 
course  of  action  they  advocate  for  Eviropean 
countries  were  entirely  right — which  Is 
highly  debatable — these  countries  cannot  be 
coerced  Into  following  that  course.  Not  only 
the  leaders  of  governments  but  a  decisive 
majority  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries 
must  become  convinced  of  its  rlghtness. 
Conviction  will  not  be  induced  by  moral 
preachments  and  threats  from  Americana 
ncff  by  punitive  action  and  unilateral  con- 
duct by  the  United  States. 

The  psychology  of  Europeans  differs  mate- 
rially from  that  of  Americans.  It  has  been 
shaped  over  centuries  by  geographic,  eco- 
nomic, and  International  infiuences  not 
present  In  our  own  national  development. 
On  the  vital  question  of  war  <»-  peace,  the 
reaction  of  Eurc^iean  peoples  is  molded 
largely  by  their  personal  experiences  In  two 
devastating  wan.  They  suffered  In  ways 
which  we  can  only  imagine.  It  is  true  that 
millions  of  our  young  people  experienced  the 
full  horrors  of  war — but  on  foreign  soiL  The 
great  bulk  of  the  American  population  knew 
nothing  of  it  first  hand.  Not  a  single  build- 
ing in  the  United  States  was  destroyed  by 
enemy  action.  No  American  ever  went  t« 
bed  at  night  with  the  fear  that  a  bomb  might 
make  it  the  last  one  for  him.  his  loved  onea, 
or  friends. 

COMaTAMT  KCMDreXBS  OF  WAS 

Europeans  went  through  this  night  after 
night  for  years.  Furthermore,  Eurc^>eana 
still  have  visible  evidence  of  war  about  them 
because  ruined  buildings,  rubble,  and  vacant 
areas  exist  in  many  places.  There  has  beea 
considerable  reconstruction,  but  a  great  deal 
more  must  be  done  before  the  heavily  dam- 
aged places  will  regain  a  normal  appearance. 
In  the  financial  district  of  the  great  city  of 
London,  for  Instance,  where  terrific  destruc- 
tion took  place,  practically  no  rebuilding  has 
been  done.  Such  things  stand  as  constant 
reminders  of  war.  Undoubtedly,  they  cause 
people  to  relive  days  they  would  much  prefer 
to  forget. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Prance  has  other 
memories.  During  the  occupation,  the  Ger- 
man flag  flew  over  a  large  section  of  the 
countiy.  Frenchmen  were  departed,  impris- 
oned, roughly  handled,  killed.  Those  who 
escaped  direct  violence  were  under  the  sur- 
veiUanoe  and  control  of  conquerors  on  the 
streets,  in  shops,  at  work,  and  In  their  homes. 
Many  n-ench  keep  all  at  their  money  and 
other  valuables  In  their  bouaee^  Theaa 
hoards  were  f  oimd  and  approprtated  by  oocu- 
patiom  troops  who  also  looted  the  eontents 
of  safety  deposit  bozea  and  prtvafee  posaee- 
skma  tn  other  plaoes  of  ssfefceeptng.  TUt 
country  was  stripped  of  food  and  goods  oC 
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nB  aorCs  whleli  were  earrlcd  off  to  Ocnnany. 
Soeli  tadlgnltlM  ar«  gmlUng  to  anjroiM  and 
partteotarly  ao   to  •  proud  race  Ilk*  tb« 

Throoeh  two  wart  and  ooeopatlon  the 
p«opIw  of  Burope  bxt  an  untold  amount  of 
laaaini  Wealtb  accumulated  throagh  the 
mrtDfn  of  eenturlea;  wealth  put  Into  the 
production  of  thlnga  to  blow  up  and  be  blown 
up.  wealth  loet  because  oonatruetlve  thlnga 
Were  not  produced  during  the  fight  for  sur- 
Tlval.  Theae  combined  loaaea  burden  the 
people  today  In  the  form  of  enormous  public 
debts  and  inflated  money.  As  an  example  of 
the  Utter,  the  Prench  franc  was  worth  30 
cents  In  the  world's  money  market  before 
World  War  I.  Now  It  Is  valued  at  one-fourth 
cent.  It  has  even  lost  90  percent  of  the  valiie 
that  It  had  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Thla 
rapreaents  an  enormous  loss  that  la  shared 
by  every  Individual  and  It  Is  a  losa  that  Is 
wttb  him  every  hour  of  every  day. 

WC  SROUXJS  BISITATX  TO  CaTTICISai 

X  have  cited  these  things  as  a  reminder 
of  the  sltTiatlon — entirely  unknown  to  Amer- 
icans— that  the  European  lives  with.  War 
has  blighted  his  past,  depressed  hla  present, 
and  clouded  his  future  with  grave  doubts. 
This  was  brought  home  to  me  very  forcefully 
In  my  visits  abrocul  and  in  my  discussions 
with  people  there.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  such  experiences  wo\ild  not  affect  the 
thinking  of  anyone  on  a  question  of  war  or 
even  a  question  of  building  military  defense? 
The  United  States  did  not  have  comparable 
war  experience  and,  considering  all  the  facts, 
I  feel  that  any  fair-minded  person  should 
hesitate  to  criticize  oxir  friends  in  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  criticism  and  I  have 
heard  statements  that  the  people  of  Western 
Xurope  have  lost  their  will  to  resist;  that 
they  want  only  peace  and  will  take  it  at  any 
prUse.  Based  on  my  contacts,  there  is  abao- 
lutely  no  Jtutificatlon  for  this  Idea.  They 
do  want  peace  above  anything  else.  Of  that 
there  la  not  the  slightest  doubt.  To  get  it 
they  are  willing  to  make  concessions.  They 
do  not  want  to  take  any  risk  of  war  that  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  But  they  will  not  com- 
promise any  vital  principle.  If  there  were 
no  acceptable  alternative.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  would  go  to  war  again  as  they  have 
before  and  fight  with  the  same  courage  and 
tenacity.  They  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
patriotism;  their  pride  in  their  nations,  and 
their  history. 

There  are  approximately  275  million  people 
to  Western  Burope.  Their  tradition,  culture. 
and  creeds  stem  from  the  same  sources  as 
ours.  They  have  been  educated  In  the  great 
Ideals  of  Christian  civilization.  They  have 
differences  among  themselves  and  with  us 
because  the  people  of  each  nation  think 
somewhat  differently  than  the  peoplea  of 
other  nations.  But  their  fundamental  values 
are  the  same  as  ours.  They  will  not  see 
those  values  debased  nor  taken  away  from 
them  any  more  readily  than  we  will.  At 
heart  these  peoples  of  Extfope  are  our  type 
of  people;  they  are  our  friends;  they  want 
to  stand  with  us  and  work  with  us,  but  they 
will  not  follow  vm  blindly  in  any  direction 
w«  wish  to  lead  them. 

xuaopc  aocKPia  oub  ixuwbsrip 

Europeans  are  realists.  They  know  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Western  World,  so  long 
vested  In  Europe,  has  moved  across  the  At- 
lantic to  the  United  States.  They  do  not  like 
this,  natxirally,  because  no  one  welcomes  a 
demotion,  but  they  accept  It  as  a  fact  to 
which  they  are  prepared  to  adapt  their  pres- 
ent and  future  existence.  They  are  keenly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  stand  between 
the  two  mightiest  nations  of  the  present 
day— Russia  and  the  United  States.  They 
know  that  if  war  comes — a  war  far  surpass- 
ing the  last  one  in  h(»Tor  and  devastation — 
their  countries  will  be  the  battleground. 
They  wiU  be  hit  first  and  hardest  and  the 
blows  will  come  from  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Is  It  any  wooder,  under  tTioac  drciunatances. 


1  hMt  the  eofuntrles  of  Europe  are  reluctant  to 
f  dlow  the  United  States  in  moves  they  be- 
1  ere  to  hold  the  possibUity  of  war?  Or  that 
tuey  want  to  be  sure  that  their  viewpoints 
1 1ll  be  understood  and  given  consideration? 


UMiffuaai.  ouMFUKMCx  nt  .aiaxMRO^ 

On  my  last  visit  to  Europe,  which  was  dur- 
i  ig  the  Truman  administration,  I  found  that 
people  feared  that  the  United  States  was 
c  luch  more  likely  to  do  something  that  would 
jreclpitate  war  than  Russia — not  because 
ttie  United  States  wanted  war  but  through 
I  lunder.  Today  there  is  unversal  European 
confidence  in  President  Elsenhower.  They 
telleve  he  has  a  thorough  understanding  of 
toth  the  European  situation  and  the  world 
situation,  that  he  Is  absolutely  opposed  to 
trar,  hot  or  cold,  and  that  his  major  aim  la 
1 9  bring  about  a  condition  of  genuine  peace. 
1  hey  believe  further  that  he  will  accomplish 
Ibis  aim  unless  prevented  by  political  oli- 
1  tructlon  at  home.  Becavise  they  are  un- 
1  unillar^  with  the  workings  of  our  political 
iirstem,  they  overestimate  the  Influence  of 
jersons  like  Senator  McCabtbt  and  others 
y  rho  tend  toward  extreme  positions  in  foreign 
I  flairs. 

The  European  attitude  toward  the  sltua- 
llon  now  existing  between  the  Western  and 
<k}mmuntBt  worlds  may  be  stated  in  three 
lentences: 

1.  They  feel  that  European  nations  cannot 
<ontlnue  to  spend  the  large  amounts  pres- 
ently devoted  to  defense  because  they  have 
neither  the  money  nor  the  credit. 

a.  They  do  not  think  there  Is  any  immi- 
1  lent  danger  of  war. 

8.  They  believe  the  time  la  ripe  for  a  posl- 
1 1ve  api»-oach  to  peace. 

rUBLIC  ■BSISTAMCX  TO  BPcmnHO 
These  European  countries  are  all  heavily 
1 Q  debt,  unable  to  meet  their  annual  budgets, 
I  nd  collecting  taxes  that  are  so  high  they 
(annot  be  increased.  Money  Is  unavailable 
1  or  things  essential  to  the  peoples'  welfare. 
'  "he  building  of  new  homes  that  Is  common- 
]  lace  throughout  the  United  States  Is  found 
nowhere  in  Europe.  Money,  likewise,  la  un- 
i  vallable  for  the  capital  Investment  Kblch 
iroxild  result  in  more  employment,  higher 
1  rages,  and  a  better  general  standard  of  llv- 
lag,  as  well  as  a  stronger  competitive  poel- 
Iton  for  European  countries  In  world  mar- 
1  ets.  In  France,  for  instance,  business  firms 
( f  the  highest  rank  can  borrow  money  for 
c  nly  a  5- year  period  and  at  an  Interest  rate 
cf  8  percent.  Obvioxisly,  on  such  a  basis.  It 
li  impossible  to  finance  the  indxistrlal  im- 
irovement  and  growth  essential  to  build 
t  nd  maintain  a  sound  economy.  Rank  and 
1  le  people  in  Ewope  are  becoming  more  and 
I  lore  aware  of  the  deteriorating  effect  of  high 
( ovemment  spending  and  taxation  on  their 
<  conomlc  condition  as  individuals.  Ckinse- 
( uently,  there  Is  resistance  to  spending 
1  'hich  makes  It  difficult  for  government 
1  »aders  to  Justify  large  defense  outlays. 

In  the  European  view,  the  danger  of  an- 
other  world  war  can  be  prevented.  Their 
r  iason.  to  state  It  simply.  Is  that  they  can 
fl  nd  no  sensible  answer  to  the  question,  "Who 

V  ould  start  a  war  and  why?"  They  know 
t  lat  no  western  nation  would  initiate  war. 
C  f  all  other  nations,  there  is  only  one  that 
t  as  sufficient  indtistrial  and  military  power 
t  >  even  think  of  war — ^Riissia.  Europeans  do 
t  ot  profess  to  know  more  about  what  Is  going 
G  a  inside  Russia  than  we  do.  But  they  rea- 
B  m  that  the  same  forces  are  at  work  in 
lussia  and  the  satellite  countries  as  in  the 

V  estem  nations.  Their  people,  too,  know 
t:ie  destruction  and  suffering  of  war.  They 
aAo  know  that  a  third  war  would  be  far 
n  lore  terrible  than  the  last  one.  To  assume 
tmt  these  people  would  willingly  imdergo 
s'  leh  an  (»deal  is  to  declare  them  Inhuman. 
And  to  assume  that  Russian  leaders  would 
a  ;tempt  to  take  the  unwilling  citizenry  of 
tl  leir  own  and  other  countries  into  a  war  of 
gi  ich  magnltMrtu  la  to  aacrlba  to  those  laadera 


a  degree  of  stupidity  that  they  have  not  yet 
shown.  Further,  although  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments do  not  have  the  problems  of  debt 
and  inflation  per  se,  the  same  effect  Is  pro- 
duced by  utilizing  great  amoxints  of  ma- 
terial and  labor  for  war  production  which 
otherwise  could  be  devoted  to  Improvement 
of  the  countries  and  of  living  conditions  of 
their  peoples. 


WAS  »   MOT  XJSK.T 

In  short,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  Euro- 
peans believe  that  Russia  would  not  engage 
in  war  unless  actually  attacked  or  unless  the 
people  could  be  convinced  that  attack  was 
unavoidable.  Since  no  nation  la  likely  to 
attack  Russia  or  create  the  appearance  of 
attack,  war  is  not  likely.  In  my  opinion, 
the  above  Is  soxmd  reasoning.  In  fact,  fol- 
lowing this  visit  abroad,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  desire  for  peace 
is  one  thing  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
hold  in  common;  that  It  applies  not  only  In 
the  Americas  and  all  of  Burope  but  also  in 
Asia.  I  believe  this  desire  Is  building  into 
demands  by  all  peoples  that  the  leaders  of 
their  governments  develop  the  methods  to 
bring  peace — demands  too  strong  for  tha 
leaders  to  Ignore.  If  this  appraisal  is  accu- 
rate the  possibility  for  peace  Is  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

Dxramx  PoasmuTT  or  pxacc 

Just  as  they  believe  the  danger  of  war  Is 
absent  from  the  current  situation,  Bviropeans 
are  convinced  that  a  definite  possibility  of 
peace  Is  present.  For  one  thing  they  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  significant  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Russia  since  the  death  of 
Stalin.  None  of  the  present  Russian  leaders 
has  anything  approaching  the  statxire  of 
Stalin  In  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  new  leaders  require  time  and  stable  con- 
ditions to  consolidate  their  position  and  win 
the  support  of  their  people.  An  asstired 
peace  would  meet  their  needs  to  a  far  graater 
extent  tlian  war  or  threats  of  war. 

This  thinking  on  defense  expenditures, 
war,  and  peace  is  not  confined  to  isolated 
groups  of  people  In  Europe  nor  to  any  one 
country.  It  Is  universal.  Ttutt  Is  why  the 
recent  statement  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
received  such  tremendous  acclaim.  Churchill 
articxilated  a  sratlment  which  the  great 
majority  of  people  had  in  mind,  and  he 
was  speaking  not  for  Oreat  Britain  alone  but 
for  the  people  of  Burope.  The  response  to 
the  Churchill  statement  Is  aptly  Illustrated 
by  an  editorial  entitled  "Peacemaking," 
which  was  published  In  the  May  17,  1B53 
edition  of  the  London  Observer,  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  newspapers  in  Oreat 
Britain.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  so  representa* 
tive  of  European  thinking  that  I  consider 
it  of  value  to  quote  the  following  lengthy 
excerpt : 

Tn  the  30th  century,  peacemaking  has  be- 
come something  of  a  lost  art.  It  is  an  art 
in  which  the  British,  during  the  two  preced- 
ing centuries,  used  to  excel.  Suddenly,  after 
a  40  years'  lapse,  they  seem  to  have  redis- 
covered It,  and  with  It  their  national  unity 
and  their  sense  of  purpose  and  pride.  It  Is 
remarkable  that  Sir  Winston's  great  and  wise 
speech  on  peace  with  Russia  last  Monday 
has  created  the  same  Instantaneous  crystal- 
lization of  national  unity,  and  the  same  uni- 
versal instinctive  sense  of  Tightness  and  con- 
fidence, as  did  his  'blood,  sweat,  and  tears' 
speech  exactly  13  years  ago. 

"The  first  requisite  of  the  art  of  peace- 
making Is  a  sense  of  timing.  In  every  con- 
filct  there  comes  a  moment  when  the  true 
balance  of  forces  Is  fully  tested  and  estab- 
lished, and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  fur- 
ther hostilities.  That  is  the  moment  which 
must  be  seized  if  a  durable  peace  is  to  b« 
made.  In  both  World  Wars  it  was  missed  in 
the  quest  for  a  victory  which  was  to  be 
total  but  only  proved  totally  barren. 

"In  the  present  world  conflict  this  moment 
Is  now  upon  us.  For  a  year  or  so  now.  the 
balance  and  limit  of  the  opposed  lorcea  hava 
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been  clearly  aatabllshad.  both  in  Europe  and 
In  Asia.  No  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  tha 
Prague  coup,  the  Oreek  civil  war,  and  the 
Berlin  blockade,  can  the  Russians  hope  to 
extend  their  area  of  influence  or  control  in 
Europe  by  any  forcible  means  short  of  war. 
Neither  has  the  West  discovered  any  effective 
means,  short  of  war.  of  forciblf  moving  or 
removing  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"In  Asia,  too,  there  is  a  stalemate  and  a 
balance  everywhere  except  in  Indochina. 
Nothing  short  of  war  can  unseat  the  Com- 
munist government  in  China,  undo  the  Jap- 
anese link  with  America,  or  unite  K<»«a. 
Both  In  Europe  and  Asia  the  methods  of 
cold  war — propaganda,  subversion,  boycott, 
blockade,  armed  demonstrations,  local  in- 
surrections— have  reached  the  end  of  their 
tether.  Since  nobody  can  want  a  war  which 
would  threaten  to  destroy  the  world  without 
promising  to  unite  it.  the  only  choice  today 
Is  between  a  prolonged  military  stalemate 
and  a  negotiated  peace  baaed  on  facts. 

"The  Russians  have  given  clear  indications 
that  they  are  prepared  to  try  for  the  latter 
alternative,  and  Britain  has  now  responded 
to  their  welcome  advances.  The  most  dllB- 
cult  part  of  the  art  of  peacemaking,  how- 
ever. Is  the  transition  from  the  met^tallty 
of  conflict  to  the  mentality  of  conciliation, 
without  which  negotiations  lead  nowhere. 
What  Is  needed  for  this  transition  is,  in  Sir 
Winston's  words,  that  for  a  while  each  state 
looks  about  for  things  to  do  which  would  be 
agreeable  Instead  of  being  disagreeable  to 
each  other.' 

"This  deliberate  effort  at  agreeableneas 
must  be  acccnnpanled  by  the  patience  to  pro- 
ceed step  by  step,  for  which  Mr.  Attlee.  in 
bis  admirable  speech  for  the  Opposition, 
found  a  striking  simile:  'When  the  logs  arc 
Jammed  in  the  river  one  must  begin  by  ex- 
tricating one  or  two.  in  the  hope  that  tliereby 
the  whole  mass  might  move.' 

"A  further  requisite  of  the  art  ot  peace- 
making is  a  keen  sense  of  tlie  poeslble.  cou- 
pled with  constructive  Imagination.  Mo 
imaginable  peace  settlement  can  remove  the 
deep  ideological  differences  between  com- 
munism and  Weatem  liberalism — It  was 
Roosevelt's  fatal  error  to  believe  that  this 
was  possible.  All  that  a  peace  settlement  can 
remove  Is  the  foreseeable  causes  of  war,  and 
the  fear  of  war.  between  States.  Further, 
no  peace  settlement  based  on  the  existing 
balance  of  power  can  have  as  its  condition 
the  liberation  of  the  Communist  countries 
in  Eastern  Burope.  It  might  have  as  its  re- 
sult some  llt>erallzatlon  both  in  their  ex- 
ternal relations  and  In  their  Internal  regimes. 

"The  best  we  can  hope  for — and  this  is 
not  a  wholly  unreasonable  or  unrealistic 
hope — Is  that  a  period  of  peace  may  reduce 
Russia's  Iron  grip  on  her  neighbors  which  6 
years  of  cold  war  have  merely  tightened — 
Just  as  in  Aesop's  fable  of  the  gale  and  the 
sun  betting  which  of  them  could  strip  a 
wanderer  of  hla  coat,  the  sun  succeeded, 
where  all  the  violent  tuggings  of  the  gale 
had  only  made  the  wanderer  grip  his  wrap- 
pings more  firmly." 

ma  OF  CBzncAL  bbcibion 
The  cardinal  point  in  thU  editorial.  In  my 
opinion,  is  that  the  world  has  arrived  at  a 
time  of  critical  decision.  One  way  leads 
to  eventual  peace;  the  other  leads  to  even- 
tual war.  This  evaluation  is  widely  accepted 
by  Europeans  and  of  the  alternatives,  the 
peaceful  solution  Is  the  only  one  that  makes 
sense  to  them.  They  feel  the  moment  has 
arrived  to  make  a  definite  start  toward  peace. 
They  are  convinced  that  Russia  has  also  come 
to  this  viewpoint.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  no  peace  settlement  can  remove  the 
ideological  differences  between  OMnmunism 
and  western  liberalism.  It  could  have  gone 
further  and  stated  with  equal  accuracy  that 
no  war  can  do  so  either.  An  ideology  Is  a 
thing  of  the  mind  and  spirit  and  in  aU  his- 
tory  such  things,  right  w  wrong,  have  never 
been  aeadicatad  by  force.    2n  faeW  X  beUav* 


firmly  that  no  matter  who  won  another  war 
Its  unimaginable  devastation  would  result  in 
tlie  mushroom  growth  of  communlam  or 
something  worse. 

This  editorial,  as  I  said  above,  is  represent- 
ative of  prevailing  European  thinking  and 
as  It  so  plainly  Indicates,  Europeans  are  in 
the  mood  for  compromise.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  come  out  with  a  negotuted  peace 
that  contains  everything  that  they  and  we 
want.  They  know  there  will  be  things  about 
it  they  and  we  wUl  not  like.  But  they  real- 
ize that  by  its  very  natinv  any  negotiation 
must  be  a  process  of  give  and  take.  The 
important  thing  U  to  see  that  what  vre  take 
Is  a  worth^^Ue  return  for  what  we  give. 
They  are  determined  that  we  must  do  tills. 
Their  attitude  Is  not  one  of  "appeasement." 
They  are  not  interested  in  any  settlement  on 
the  basU  of  "peace  at  any  price."  If  the 
Russian  stand  should  become  revealed  as  one 
of  take  everything  give  nothing,  there  will 
ba  no  settlement. 

OPPOKIUMIrt  XB  AT  HAMO 

Europeans  do  not  believe  thU  will  be  the 
Russian  position  but.  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  indications  point  in  the  other  ulrectlon. 
They  are  convinced  that  we  have  at  hand  the 
opportunity  to  relieve  the  present  tension 
and  remove  the  threat  of  future  war.  Not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  ex- 
plore it  to  the  full,  in  their  minds,  would  be 
a  stupid  omission  of  tragic  consequence. 

There  Is  enormous  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
Western  World  in  meetings  with  Russia.  Mo 
two  men  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
world  situation  nor  a  greater  experience  in 
dealing  with  it.  Mor  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion of  their  devotion  to  the  ideals,  tradi- 
tions, and  standards  of  our  way  of  life.  Both 
can  be  depended  on  to  sacrifice  nothing  vital. 

SMTHuaiASM  roa  anuf  uba  mcruva 
On  this  basis  there  Is  great  enthusiasm  In 
Burope  over  the  proposal  for  a  meeting  in 
Bermuda  of  Elsenhower,  Churchill,  and  the 
leading  representative  of  France.  They  are 
anxious  that  It  be  held  soon  and  that  It  re- 
sult in  agreement  as  to  the  procedure  for  a 
meeting  with  Russia.  They  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  will  not  be  under  restraint 
because  of  pressures  from  extreme  elements 
in  the  United  States  tliat  are  oppoaed  to 
comprotnlae  in  any  form. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  this  prevail- 
ing thinking  in  Europe.  If  the  situation  t>e- 
comee  generally  understood  I  believe  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  will  be 
in  sympathy  with  it  also.  Certainly,  most 
Americans  would  welcome  a  betterment  of 
the  present  condition.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  aingle  American  who  actually  wants  war. 
What  can  we  lose  by  inveatlgatlng  the  means 
to  a  possible  peace? 

I  have  been  unable  to  see  the  logic  tn  the 
poeition  of  thoee  persons  In  the  United 
States  who  have  been  so  critical  of  Europe 
and  so  opposed  to  any  attMnpt  at  negotiation 
with  Russia.  The  apparent  basis  of  their 
thinking  is  that  Rtissia  can  never  be  trusted, 
that  she  Is  likely  to  outsmart  us  in  any  ne- 
gotiations, and  that,  in  any  event,  an  agree- 
ment acceptable  to  Russia  could  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  us — therefore,  we  do  nothing. 
This  is  negative  thinking.  It  offers  nothing 
constructive.  Its  implication  is  that  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
must  go  on  year  after  year  spending  huge 
sums  of  money  and  devoting  a  great  part 
of  their  productive  capacity  and  manpower 
to  military  purposes  and  go  on  year  after 
year  prepared  to  meet  Communist  countries 
with  force  of  arms  whenever  our  interests 
daah  with  theirs  anywhere  in  the  w<»-ld. 

A    LCADKa    WTTHODT   rOIXOWXaS 

That  presents  a  grim  proapect  which  la  all 
the  more  grim  because  it  inevitably  would 
lead  to  woild  wac    When  aattona  oonttnue 


to  enlarge  their  military  machlnea,  there  la 
ever-preeent  danger  that  the  machlnea  wtU 
be  used.  Of  this  I  am  sure.  If  such  think- 
ing should  become  the  basis  for  our  national 
oourae  of  action,  the  United  States  wUl  be- 
come a  leader  without  followers.  Our  alliea 
in  Burope  are  fundamentally  oppoeed  to  this 
point  Of  view  and  I  do  not  beUeve  that  miU- 
tary  aid  or  other  inducementa  or  their  nat- 
ural ties  with  us  would  persuade  them  to 
continue  down  a  road  they  consider  the 
wrong  one.  We  would  run  tlie  serious  risk 
of  really  having  to  "go  it  alone."  Some  of 
oiu-  extremists  indicate  they  arc  willing  to  do 
Just  that.  I  would  hate  to  have  on  my 
conscience  the  burden  of  deciding  to  take 
that  action. 

Suppose  we  Just  continue  the  way  we  are 
going?  What  win  be  tlte  consequenoesr 
From  a  material  standpoint  alone,  the  proe- 
pect  is  appalling.  The  prceent  high  cost  ot 
government  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cost  of  de- 
fense. Even  with  continuation  of  extremely 
high  taxes  it  Is  dubious  that  we  can  balance 
our  budget.  If  we  cannot,  then  vre  are 
headed  In  the  same  direction  as  the  countries 
of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  our  economic  base 
is  much  stronger  than  theirs  and  that.  In 
proportion,  the  economic  damage  we  have 
sustained  Is  light  compared  with  theirs. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  indefinitely  to  devote  a  huge  pro- 
portion of  its  wealth  and  productive  ca- 
pacity to  military  purposea.  If  we  fall  to 
bring  our  debt  and  spending  under  control 
our  eventual  fate  will  be  the  same  as  with 
every  other  country  that  has  failed.  In  our 
case  it  will  Just  take  longer. 

WBT  BS  AVSAD  OF  PBACKt 

Parenthetically,  It  amaaes  me  that  there 
are  some  people  who  actually  aeem  afraid  <rf 
peace.  The  decline  In  the  stock  market  that 
has  been  taking  place  for  some  weeks  over 
the  prospects  of  a  Korean  truce,  for  in- 
stance, is  ridiculous.  Everything  we  own  will 
be  worth  more  if  we  have  genuine  peace  than 
If  we  have  war  or  continuance  of  the  present 
tension.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
a  war  economy  that  some  people  think  we 
must  have  it  to  sustain  employment  and 
production.  The  plain  fact  is  that  war  pro- 
duction Is  economic  waste.  Progress  is  not 
built  on  waste.  All  the  great  advances  in 
human  history  have  oome  in  times  of  peace. 
If  peace  can  be  established,  the  proapects 
for  development  of  the  world  economy  are 
so  great  that  there  is  not  an  individual  any- 
where who  will  not  benefit.  I  am  convinced 
that  with  peace  we  will  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  one  of  the  great  forward  movements 
In  history. 

In  summary,  the  foUowtog  are  oonclosloni 
I  have  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  my  contacts 
in  Europe  and  my  thinking  on  this  matter 
following  my  return: 

1.  We  cannot  go  it  alone.  Our  strength  la 
not  sumcient  to  the  task.  Any  attempt  to 
do  so  would  confuse  and  divide  the  western 
world.  It  would  force  some  nations  to 
orient  themselves  to  the  Communist  world. 
It  would  force  us  to  assiune  an  economic 
burden  which  would  ruin  us.  And  it  would 
create  a  world  situation  which  would  lead 
eventually  to  wwld  w-u-.  It  Is  incredible  to 
me  that  any  individual  could  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  facts  and  think 
or  say  that  we  can  stand  alone. 

a.  We  must  treat  our  allies  as  partners. 
We  have  been  too  much  Inclined  to  take 
the  poeition  that  our  determinations  of  poli- 
cies and  methods  are  the  only  right  ones 
and  that  they  should  be  accepted  without 
question  by  other  countries.  Periiapa  thla 
is  natural  becauae  of  the  great  amount  of 
assistance  we  have  been  giving  to  other 
countries.  But  even  if  we  have  power  to 
force  acceptance  of  our  will — which  I 
doubt — ^we  should  remember  that  not  mudi 
can  be  expected  of  unwilling  partners.  After 
all.  other  nations  also  mu*t  bear  the 
queneea  oC  Anj  ««tloa  JolBtir 
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kMTfly  than  «•  wUI.  yiney 
i^  entttHvtf  to  a  TOioe  la  any  dadaloa  and 
m  alMmld  grant  ft  tntty. 

a.  We  dMMiM  do  our  part  to  nacottate  with 
RoHla.  Tltto  la  what  the  Uaropetn  ooan- 
trtaa  want  to  *>  aa<t  want  vm  to  do.  We 
ataouM  Baka  no  advanea  oocnmltmcnta  at 
o«v  own  nor  seek  to  exact  advance  oommlt- 
BMnta  frooi  Ituaata.  We  ataould  enter  ttM 
M«wt»lng  with  open  minds.  In  a  spirit  of  give 
•ad  take,  prepared  to  negotiate  a  peace  on 
a  fair  and  honorable  baala.  Bucli  an  atti- 
tude on  our  part  would  have  a  unifying  ef- 
fect on  the  oountriee  of  Europe  and  greatly 
stimulate  their  morale.  If  negotiations 
aboold  come  to  nothing  becauae  RUMla  took 
an  intractable  stand  and  made  unreasonable 
demands  we  would  at  least  have  made  the 
attempt  and  in  whatever  the  future  should 
hold  oould  covint  on  the  solid  support  of 
our  Buropean  allies. 

rXACX  IS  T3*  CBCAT  nSTTK 

The  position  I  have  stated  here  Is  counter 
to  the  one  advocated  by  many  prominent 
persons  who  work  diligently  to  win  accept- 
mnce  for  their  point  of  view.  I  believe  the 
poeltloD  I  have  outlined  Is  the  right  one,  the 
constriMtive  one,  the  one  that  will  lead  our 
country  away  from  danger  rather  than 
toward  It.  I  believe  It  is  the  one  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  would  support  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  If  you  agree, 
will  you  do  yotir  utmost  to  develop  under- 
standing of  this  position  and  win  support 
for  It  wherever  you  can? 

Peace  ts  the  great  fimdamental  issue.  Mow 
and  in  the  immediate  future  we  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  it  which.  If  not 
taken,  may  slip  through  our  Angers,  I 
'  believe  we  shoiild  actively  seek  peace.  Oer- 
talaJy,  I  Intend  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  toward  that  end. 


'•  Bigfctt  Omit  Oa  Pipdiae  B«lt 
kTexM 
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or 
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Zf  13E  SENATS  OF  THX  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday,  July  30. 1953 

^Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  story  of  the  American  oil  in- 
dustry is  one  of  continuing  progress. 
In  this  iiMlustry.  yesterday's  dreams  have 
a  way  of  becoming  today's  reality. 
^  ReeenCly,  the  rich  Permian  Basin  of 
west  Texas,  which  contains  one-fifth  of 
all  proven  petroleum  deposits  in  the 
United  States,  was  linked  to  the  Oulf 
coast  and  the  east  Texas  oil  refineries  by 
a  pipeline  which  win  move  440,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  within  a  24 -hour  period. 
1/  The  story  of  the  building  of  this  line — 
a  tribute  to  an  industry  that  thinlEs  big 
and  performs  big — is  told  by  a  well- 
known  Texas  writer,  Curtis  Bishop,  in 
the  July  1953  issue  of  the  magazine. 
Texas  Parade,  published  in  Austin,  Tex. 
This  article,  written  by  a  man  who  has 
become  widely  recognized  for  his  ability 
in  telling  the  story  of  Texas  in  many 
magazines  and  newspapers,  deserves  to 
be  known  far  and  wide. 

I  a^  unanimous  c<Misent  that  the 
article.  entiUed  "The  Biggest  Inch."  be 
]>rinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RxccMut. 

There  beiac  no  objection,  the  article 
ardered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou« 
f<^ows:  • 


OkviB  Or. 


PmcuMB   nv 


(By  Curtis  Bishop) 

The  men  in  soiled  khakis  watched  tensely 
I  s  the  crane  lifted  the  joint  of  heavy  pipe 
ind  swung  It  into  place.  A  pair  of  expert 
(  yes  sqvUnted  down  It.  then  a  welder  leaped 
1  orward  as  a  gruff  voice  yelled  "tap  it." 

Prom  then  on  it  was  a  matter  of  minutes. 
lery  few  indeed,  untU  the  same  crane  low- 
( red  the  last  segment  of  the  26-lnch  line 
i  ato  its  4-foot-deep  trench,  the  bulldozers 
I  ttacked  the  heaps  of  dirt  and  the  message 

<  ame  into  the  ofllces  of  the  Western  Texas 
<}ulf  Pli>e  Line  Co.: 

"Flanged  up." 

And  on  that  same  day  last  February 
]  lumping  engines  at  three  stations — Colo- 
1  ado.  Ranger,  and  Wortham  began  churn- 
1  ag  away  in  earnest  and  Permian  Basin  crude 

<  11  atarte  '*.  oozing  through  the  world's  "blg- 
( est  Inch,"  a  577-mlle  ribbon  of  steel  which 
I  puts  at  Wortham  to  serve  terminals  at  Long- 
1  lew  and  Beaumont. 

"The  Big  Inch."  the  fabuloxis  Tine  built 
1  y  National  Defenses.  Inc.,  during  World  War 
]  I.  a  a4-inch-wlde  corridor  from  Texas  to 
Ihe  industrial  Bast,  has  lost  its  title  as  the 
^rorld's  biggest  pipeline.  And  its  successor 
]tad  been  laid  by  private  Industry,  not  by 
( Jovernment  subsidy  and  with  emergency 
]  iriorltles. 

The  West  Texas  Oulf  Pipe  Line  Co.  was 
( irganized  by  five  major  concerns — the  Oulf 
1  lefining.  Cities  Service,  Pure  Oil  Co.,  Sun 
1 1pe  Line,  and  Standard  Oil.  It  links  dlrect- 
1  f  to  the  Oulf  coast  and  the  east  Texas  re- 
:  Lnerles  the  rich  Permian  Basin  of  west 
'  rexas.  which  contains  30  percent  of  aU 
J  iroved  petroleum  deposits  of  this  country. 
i  leyond  a  doubt  the  largest  in  this  country 
i  nd  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world. 

The  new  Texas  company  Is  directed  by  the 
loUowlng  ofllcers:  J.  H.  RiiaseU,  president; 
David  Proctor,  vice  president;  W.  L.  Naykir. 
1  tee  president  and  comptroller;  vice  preal- 
4  tents  J.  L.  Irvln,  W.  J.  Wilklns,  Claude  E. 
1 1Toessner;  P.  O.  Settle,  secretary;  and  H.  R. 
]  f oorhead.  treasxirer. 

The  Biggest  Inch  begins  at  Colorado  City 
i  a  ICltcheU  County  and  runs  almost  due  east 
1  o  Ranger  where  a  second  pumping  station 
i  I  located.  Prom  there  It  begins  a  gentle  arc 
1o  the  south  and  east  to  Wortham.  There 
the  steel  ribbon  divides;  a  20-lnch  line  112 

1  [illes  long  wUl  send  140,000  barrels  a  day  to 
J.ongview    while    the    main    carrier    pushes 

2  25,000  barrels  daUy  on  Beaumont  (or 
liucas). 

The  largest  feeder  for  the  line  Is  tlie  Ifesa 
Hpe  Line  System,  a  24-lncher  built  at  the 
lame  time  as  the  West  Texas  Oulf  which 
(overs  the  80-mlle  span  from  isirtiati<i  to 
(lolorado  City.  From  Midland  a  myriad  of 
s  mailer  lines  spread  out  the  Permian  Basin's 
f  irflung  fields.  Oil  produced  in  New  Mex- 
1  :o  will  flow  through  the  carrier,  crossing  the 
full  breadth  of  Texas  to  reach  the  gulf  and 
t  lie  lands  beyond. 

The  southern  terminus  at  Beaiunont  con- 
I  ects  with  other  lines  which  serve  many  re- 
t  nerles  in  the  Texas-Louisiana  area  while 
t  le  Longview  terminus  connects  directly 
^  1th  lines  feeding  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  Ohio 
^  aUey  regions. 

Thus  now  there  Is  direct  underground 
transportation  of  Permian  Basin  production 
t.  -om  well  to  the  Industrial  East. 

The  Biggest  Inch  reflects  another  mir- 
age of  modem  pipeline  construction.  Five 
t  rpes  ot  crude  may  be  dispatched  through 
t  le  carrier,  and  it  wiU  not  be  unusual  for 
ti  te  various  grades  to  be  moving  at  once. 

Statistics  of  the  steel  corridor's  construc- 
ts on  impress  even  those  already  completely 
fikmlliar  with  the  might  of  20th  century 
J  merlcan  Industry. 

The  line  crosses  25  Ttaias  counties  and  2 
p  -inclpal  rivers — the  Trinity,  near  Crockett, 
a  Id  a  980-ioot  tpan  of  the  Brssos  near  Olen 


Twenty  trains  ct  MO  tank  ears  each  would 
be  required  to  move  the  440,000  barrels  of  oil 
this  line  will  carry  In  14  hours'  time  at  a 
speed  of  3»^  miles  per  hour.  All  the  oU 
produced  in  Texas  In  2  days  under  present 
allowables  would  be  needed  to  fill  the  Una 
and  Its  attendant  tank  farms — the  latter 
alone  has  a  total  capacity  of  mora  than 
6,800.000  barrels. 

Enough  dirt  was  excavated  for  Its  dltohlng 
to  fill  a  hole  a  foot  In  diameter  all  the  way 
through  the  earth;  1,000  men  worked  2 
million  man-hours.  To  secure  a  right-of- 
way  50  feet  wide  and  more  than  678  miles 
long,  landmen  dealt  with  2,905  Individuals 
owning  1,784  separate  pieces  of  property  and 
were  able  to  close  every  transaction  without 
falling  back  upon  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main. 

The  horsepower  which  drives  the  pumpa 
at  the  Colorado  City.  Ranger,  and  Wortham 
stations  alone  Is  equal  to  the  power  gener- 
ated by  Ave  of  the  locomotives  which  pxill 
the  20th  Century  Limited  from  New  Tork 
to  Chicago.  A  total  of  127,199  tons  of  steel 
pipe  was  welded  together,  requiring  577  tona 
o*  pencll-thln  welding  rods.  The  «««>g 
serving  the  system  required  more  than 
13.000  tons  of  steel. 

Controlling  this  sprawling  network  la 
comparatively  simple,  by  Just  pushing  a 
button.  Indicating  lights  on  a  control  panel 
Inform  the  operator  what  Is  happening  In 
every  part  of  the  station  and  his  Immedlata 
section  of  the  line. 

A  ch,lef  dispatcher  in  Houston  reigns  over 
the  whole  Intricate  system,  staying  In  close 
touch  with  the  outposts  by  means  of  pri- 
vate leased  telephone  lines. 

The  last  phase  of  the  operation,  like  its 
very  beginning,  involves  the  use  of  an  air- 
plane. Before  the  line  was  even  In  a  bhie- 
print  stage  a  plane  equipped  with  a  giant 
aerial  camera  stirveyed  the  route  In  a  mat- 
ter ot  hours.  An  aerial  moeaic  was  'tticn 
made  and  engineers  selected  the  best  gen- 
eral route.  Such  photography  does  not  de- 
termine an  exact  route,  but  does  aid  to  attm- 
Inatlng  obviously  unfit  terrain. 

Then,  In  the  last  stage  of  a  ptpellne'a 
story,  low-flying  pilots  cheek  the  right-of- 
way  dally  for  evidence  of  any  leakage. 
These  llnewalkers  perfoim  small  favors  for 
cattlemen  and  farmers,  too;  If  •  eow  Is 
sighted  caught  In  a  fence  for  Instance,  the 
pilot  will  drop  a  note  to  the  cattleman's 
yard. 

Such  acts  are  commonplace  with  pipeline 
companies;  a  strict  rule  with  them  Is  to  take 
time  to  be  neighborly. 

The  May  dedication  of  the  West  Texas 
Gulf's  project  was  another  Important  link  to 
America's  third  largest  freight-carrier  sys- 
tem, the  oil  pipelines.  Now  more  than 
100,000  miles  of  oil  pipe! toes  carry  a  ton- 
mile  load  equal  to  nearly  half  of  the  tan- 
nage transported  by  the  railroads. 

Tet  the  industry  is  less  than  a  century  old. 
In  its  modern  conception,  that  Is.  Actually, 
moving  of  liquids  by  underground  means 
goes  back  to  the  Chinese,  who  used  to  suck 
brine  from  the  earth,  and  to  centuries  before 
Christ  when  the  Romans  constructed  aque- 
ducts. In  early-day  Philadelphia  hollowed 
tree  trunks  constltirted  that  city's  waterllnes. 

The  story  of  oil  drilling  began  In  1859  with 
Drake's  discovery  well  In  Pennsylvania;  8 
years  later  Samuel  Van  Syckel  built  a  2-lnch 
wrought-lron  Une  which  carried  81  barrels 
of  oil  an  hour  for  5  miles — from  Plthole  City 
to  Miller's  farm,  Pennsylvania. 

Not  only  technical  problems  hampered 
pioneers:  railroads  refused  to  let  the  build- 
ers cross  their  rtghta-a<-way.  But  came  bia- 
torlc  Sptodletop  near  Beaumont  and  the  de- 
mand for  petroleum  products  and  the  de- 
termination and  Ingenuity  of  pipeline 
builders  overcame  all  problems.  The  first 
great  pipeline  of  the  Southwest  was  the 
Ouirs  8-lneli  Une  of  413  miles  froxH  Olenn 
Fool  to  Sour  Lake  to  1907. 
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The  Permlaa  Baslnii  development  preaant- 
ad  the  biggest  challenge  of  the  90th  oen- 
tury:  aeroaa  a  llttle-developad  land  com- 
panies had  to  start  stringing  pipe,  and  to 
a  hurry.  First  came  screw  pipe,  and  to  In- 
dustry pioneers  this  la  atUl  bald  to  be  the 
most  colorful  era.  Collar  pounders  rapped 
away  at  the  Jotots;  expert  stabbers  made 
sure  the  threads  were  straight;  heavy  pipe 
tongs  clanged  and  two-man  teams— a  pointer 
and  his  helper — tightened  the  heavy  Jotots 
by  human  strength. 

A  hand  was  no  longer  a  boll  weevil  when 
he  had  to  learn  to  break  out  on  tongs. 

Then  big  inch  meant  0  or  lees  and  ditches 
were  dug  out  with  Idiot  sticks  and  the  crews 
were  drifters  apt  to  drag  up  any  day.  The 
real  snapper  of  any  crew  was  the  man  as- 
.  signed  the  swab,  a  metal  disc  attached  to  a 
long  handle  which  plpellners  soon  learned 
could  be  a  monejrsavtog  device  indeed. 

Solemnly,  almost  ritually,  no  Joint  Is 
welded  to  another  until  It  has  been  cwabbed. 
Once  in  earlier  days  of  pipelining,  a  fore- 
man neglected  such  a  formality.  A  timid 
rabbit  hidtog  in  a  looae  joint  was  welded  into 
the  line.  And  miles  of  line  had  to  be  relaid 
when  the  stream  erf  oU  was  turned  on. 

Now  machines  which  would  frighten  men 
from  Mars  with  their  aise  and  efficiency  move 
the  pipe,  buUdoaers  blaae  the  right-of-way, 
mechanical  devices  scoop  out  the  dltohes, 
expert  soU  men  analyze  the  dirt  and  prescribe 
preserving  chemical  concoctions.  A  score  of 
years  ago  such  a  pipeline  as  the  Biggest 
Inch  would  have  been  considered  fantastic. 
In  a  single  generation  one  order  passed,  an- 
other was  born. 

And  it  is  only  in  reminiscent  sessions  that 
oilmen  take  time  to  remember  the  years 
when  about  the  most  derisive  remark  one 
hand  could  make  about  another  was  to  say: 

He  cant  even  break  out  on  tongs. 


TkcPaauuCaaal: 
Ti 


TaJajaaJ 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mrw  toix 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  BMPKBStKTAnVES 

Thursday.  July  30. 19S3 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  grave  issues  now  before  the  Con- 
gress is  that  of  the  future  Panama 
Canal.  The  most  recent  contribution  on 
that  subject  is  an  instructive  article  by 
Dr.  Ira  E  Bennett,  former  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  published  in  the 
August  1953  issue  of  the  National  Re- 
public. 

The  article  is  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing biographical  sketch  of  its  dis- 
tinguished author: 

Ma.  BawHBTT  am  rm  Camal 

Mr.  Bennett,  then  with  the  Washtogton 
Post,  helped  to  write  the  newspaper  head- 
lines when  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to 
traflJc.  and  his  Interest  In  thU  vital  artery 
has  continued  unabated  ever  stoce.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  an  exhaustive  work  which  President 
William  Howard  Taft  highly  commended, 
and  toward  the  completion  of  iriilch  he  made 
available  to  Mr.  Bennett  Important  Oovem- 
ment  papers  on  the  subject.  With  negotU- 
tions  scheduled  to  open  with  Panama  in  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Bennett,  now  retired  from  his 
editorial  chair,  submits  on  these  pages  a 
timely  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  face  us — problems  of  modernizing  tha 
canal  to  permit  the  paaaage  ot  our  new  war- 


Alps,  problems  of  vulnerabtllty  to  air  at- 
tadc.  and  problems  surrounding  a  proposed 
"liberalised'*  treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  The  future  of  this  great  waterway, 
both  to  peace  and  war.  depends  on  how  we 
approach  and  meet  these  all-Important 
issues. — The  ttnoa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  referred  to 
by  Or.  Beimett  Is  H.  R.  1048.  83d  Con- 
gress, creating  an  independent  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals  Commission  to  consider 
the  whole  subject  of  interoceanic  canals, 
introduced  by  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Maitin, 
of  Iowa,  and  supported  by  Hon.  Clakk 
W.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

In  this  connection,  attention  of  the 
Congress  is  invited  to  a  most  useful  bib- 
liographical list  on  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Recobd  of  August  25.  1949.  volume  95. 
part  16.  page  A5580  and  a  statement  on 
the  Interoceanic  Canals  Problem  in  the 
Record  of  January  15.  1952.  volume  98. 
part  8,  page  A163,  both  by  Hon.  Clark  W. 
Thompson;  and  to  numerous  statements 
in  the  Record  concerning  security  and 
national  defense,  by  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Martin. 

The  picture  of  this  subject,  which  has 
been  copiously  documented,  is  clearly 
not  one  for  ex  parte  treatment  by  inter- 
ested routine  administrative  agenci^ 
but  (me  which  requires  the  services  of 
a  highly  capable  commission  as  contem- 
plated in  the  Martin  bill. 

Dr.  Bennett's  article,  by  emphasizing 
the  economic  and  diplomatic  aspects  of  a 
problem  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
another  fiasco  such  as  the  third  loclcs 
project,  is  another  important  chapter  in 
the  literature  on  this  subject 

The    text    of    Dr.    Bennett's    article 
follows: 
Thx  Panama  Canal:  Todat  and  Tomoriow 

(By  Ira  K.  Bennett,  former  editor  of  tha 
Washington  Post) 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Panama  Canal 
la  unable  to  transfer  airplane  carriers,  battle- 
ships or  the  biggest  liners  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other.  Who  knows  how  to  modernize  the 
canal  so  that  It  can  meet  present  and  future 
needs?     Nobody. 

One  of  the  greatest  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  mankind  is  to  a  fog  ol  suspense, 
waittog  for  adoption  of  a  plan  that  will  keep 
it  abreast  of  war  and  peace  developments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
raises  fundamental  questions  affecting  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  control,  defend, 
and  operate  the  canal.  A  new  treaty  Is  about 
to  be  negotiated,  beginning  next  month.  If 
some  of  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  Pana- 
manian envoys  are  embodied  in  the  treaty, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Senate 
will  be  thrown  Into  a  fiu-or  of  opposition.  At 
present  the  Isthmian  negotiators  decUne  to 
specify  the  claims  they  will  espouse.  They 
stand  upon  the  vague  statement  that  what 
they  wUl  demand  is  a  pact  that  wiU  "satisfy 
the  national  aspirations." 

A  faint  of  these  aspirations  is  given  by 
some  citizens  of  Panama,  who  assert  that  the 
basic  treaty  granting  to  the  United  States 
perpetual  rights  over  the  Canal  Zone  was 
made  by  an  Interloper  who  betrayed  the  new 
nation.  They  now  Insist  that  the  Hay- 
Butuku-Varilla  treaty  be  overhauled  and 
"liberalized"  to  favor  of  Pananuu  As  usual. 
Communist  influence  Is  evident  to  the 
propaganda  now  circulated  in  the  Isthmus, 
aimed  at  destruction  of  the  friendly  Inter- 
course of  the  two  countries.  However,  dis- 
counting Communist  Intrigue,  it  Is  known 
that  Panama  will  aaek  estraordlnary  conces- 


sions from  tb*  United  States  In  tb»  treaty 

aegotlationa. 

One  of  the  Items  that  seems  to  be  agreed 
upon  Is  an  arrangement  that  win  enlar^ 
the  employment  ot  cltlaens  ot  Panama  to 
the  Canal  Zone.  Another  Item  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  treaty  Is  an  Incrcaae  In  the  annuity 
paid  by  the  United  States.  This  was  origi- 
nally $250,000  to  "gold  dollars."  and  after 
New  Deal  depreciation  of  American  money 
another  treaty  to  1936  fixed  the  amount  at 
$430,000.  In  view  of  many  factors  other 
than  the  piu-chasing  power  of  the  annuity, 
it  is  believed  that  the  Anieriean  negotia- 
tors vrill  agree  to  a  liberal  increase,  and  per- 
haps also  an  enlargement  of  point  4  plans 
for  the  betterment  of  Panama's  productiva 
capacity. 

Two  of  Panama's  treaty  consultants  ara 
statesmen  of  exceptional  abUlty — ^former 
Presidents  Rlcardo  Alfaro  and  Karmodla 
Arias.  The  negotiators  for  Panama  are  For- 
eign Minister  Octavio  I'abrega.  the  former 
Minister  of  Education  Carlos  Sucre,  and  tha 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Roberto 
Huertematte.  The  American  treaty-makera 
will  find  their  match  in  the  diplomats  from 
the  isthmus. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  been  to  operation 
nearly  40  years.  It  has  amply  vindicated 
the  Judgment  of  its  designers  as  to  type  and 
permanence  of  construction.  Commerce  haa 
grown  enormously  since  the  canal  waa 
opened,  but  the  Vocks  are  not  wide  enough 
or  long  enough  to  accommrodate  the  latest 
passenger  ships  and  warships.  Therefore, 
many  suggestions  have  been  forthcoming, 
looking  to  expansion  of  the  canal's  transit 
capacity  and  solution  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding bigger  locks. 

In  both  of  these  proposed  Improvements 
mistakes  have  been  made.  Before  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  World  War  II. 
Congress  approved  a  plan  for  a  third  set 
of  locks  and  wasted  $75  mUllon  or  more  oa 
the  project  before  it  was  abandoned.  Soma 
of  the  Ideas  for  increasing  the  transit  ca- 
pacity of  exlsttog  locks  have  been  both  costly 
and  impracticable.  One  of  them,  conceived 
by  planners  having  no  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion problems,  would  have  contrived  an  an- 
gular approach  to  locks  In  such  manner  as  to 
make  collisions  and  bottlenecks  the  regu- 
lar routine.  Another  scheme  was  to  scour 
out  the  tunnels  carrying  lock-water,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  filling  and  emptying 
of  locks — to  cost  only  $25  million  at  first, 
with  indefinite  further  cost. 

Throughout  all  canal  history,  a  segment  of 
engineers  has  clung  to  the  theory  that  the 
Zone  should  contain  a  canal  of  the  sea-level 
type.  Of  late  years  this  theory  has  been 
revived  by  some  engineers  who  hold  that  a 
sea-level  canal  would  be  more  dlffcult  to 
destroy  by  atomic  bombing  than  a  lock-typa 
canal.  But  experte  in  national  defense  prob- 
lems brush  aside  this  potot.  They  Insist 
that  any  canal,  of  whatever  type,  could  be 
easily  destroyed  by  atomic  bombs  If  not  de- 
fended. The  true  rule,  they  add,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  waterway  against  attack.  Ade- 
quately protected,  the  present  canal  oould 
operate  in  war-time  as  safely  as  If  It  wera 
a  natural  strait  between  the  oceans. 

It  is  xirged  against  the  sea-level  tjrpe  that 
it  would  cost  about  $10  billion  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  that  it  could  not  be  tniif 
an  Interoceanic  strait  because  of  the  tidal 
differential  of  the  two  oceans  at  the  Isthmus, 
Locks  would  be  necessary  to  cope  with  thla 
difference  in  water  levels. 

These  and  all  other  speculations  by  ex- 
perts and  amateiui  alike  emphasize  the  fact 
that  nobody  knows  what  to  do  in  the  way  at 
expanding  the  capacity  of  the  Panama  CanaL 
As  to  the  security  of  the  canal,  Oen.  J.  Law- 
ton  Collins.  Chief  of  Staff.  United  Statea 
Army,  expressed  the  opinion  last  May  during 
an  ofllclal  visit  to  Panama  that  with  ade- 
quate protection  the  waterway  operatlona 
would  not  be  seriously  thraatened  even  dur- 
tog  a  major  war.  He  spoke  of  tha  **tra» 
mendous  atrategla  importanea"  ot  tha  eanal* 
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tlMt  It  would  be  BaoeaB«r7  to  giw 
tt  adequate  protection.  He  did  not  aeem  to 
ke  ivenrled  over  the  attitude  o<  tlie  Ooveni- 
ment  ot  Paaama  In  regard  to  arrangements 
for  air  Immb  In  caee  of  added  d^enoe  needs. 
The  long-range  air  defense  of  the  canal 
.  aaakes  nearby  bases  less  important  than  they 
seenmrt  to  be  in  1947.  when  the  general  as- 
asmbly  of  Panama  rejected  a  treaty  providing 
for  such  bases. 

General  legtelattre  authority  over  Pananui 
Canal  matters  Is  vested  in  the  Ck}minittee  on 
lierchant  Marine  of  the  Bouse  of  Represent- 
atlTCS  and  the  corresponding  committee  of 
the  Senate.  Members  of  both  committees 
have  given  much  study  to  canal  problems. 
The  reorganisation  of  canal  government 
has  been  beneficial,  but  nothing  hss  been 
done  by  Congress  in  providing  for  enlarge- 
ment of  facilities,  addition  to  present  locks, 
or  other  measxH-es  required  by  modem  ship- 
ping and  Increased  conunerce.  The  sad 
experience  resulting  In  the  fiasco  of  1043 
seems  to  have  admonished  Congress  that  it 
Is  unwise  to  legislate  without  complete  and 
acctirate  knowledge  of  fundamental  prob- 
lems. 

On  this  subject  Congressman  C.  W.  Thomp- 
son, Democrat,  of  Texas,  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows In  the  House  on  May  37: 

*7or  some  years  there  has  been  an  effort 
made  to  set  up  a  commiBslon  to  study  the 
long-range  problems  of  the  Panama  or  other 
isthmian  canals.  There  is  such  a  bill  now 
before  the  Congress,  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Congressman  T.  E.  Mas- 
TiK,  Republican),  who  is  a  very  keen  student 
of  Panama  Canal  affairs.  At  an  appropriate 
time,  I  myself  expect  to  Introduce  a  com- 
panion measure.  It  will  provide  for  an  en- 
tirely neutral  group  of  competent  experts  to 
study  the  engineering  problems,  the  problems 
of  the  location  of  any  new  or  diverted  sec- 
tions of  the  present  canal;  it  would  study 
the  diplomatic  problems  involved  which  in- 
cidentally are  tremendous  and  of  most  far- 
reaching  importance;  It  would  decide  wheth- 
er it  Is  feasible  and  suitable  to  proceed  with 
the  sea-level  cjinal  which  was  recommended 
some  years  ago  by  one  group  of  Army  engi- 
neers, and  which  was  not  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  It  would  have  cost 
then  some  5V^  billions  and  now  would  cost 
perhaps  twice  that  much.  Whether  this  is 
the  ultimate  solution  Is  still  a  sharply  con- 
troversial question  among  engineers. 

"The  Martin  biU  would  take  the  problem 
out  of  the  hands  of  either  proponents  or  op- 
ponents of  any  known  plan  and  would  leave 
the  recommendation  in  the  hands  of  neutral 
experts." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statement  It  might 
be  suggested  that  the  treatjrmakers  suspend 
operations  imtil  Congress  has  made  up  Its 
mind  as  to  canal  policy.  Certainly  any  new 
conunitments  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
shoiUd  be  avoided,  temporarily,  and  no  ap- 
propriations for  popgun  "improvements"  at 
the  canal  should  be  made  if  these  expendi- 
tures are  aimed  at  forestalling  the  decisions 
of  Congress  after  considering  the  proposed 
recommendations  of  a  neutral  commission  of 
experts.  Too  many  blunders  have  been  made 
already:  and  too  many  billtons  have  been 
wasted  by  foreign-aid.  Air  Fcnre,  and  Army 
engineer  projects  here  and  abroad,  without 
adding  new  millions  to  Improvident  canal 
experiments.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Thompson 
thinks  this  Is  not  "an  appropriate  time"  for 
offering  and  pressing  legislation  to  bring 
about  a  long-range  study  of  Panama  Canal 
problems.  He  may  be  thinUng  of  the  un- 
balanced budget,  prodigal  schemes  for  hand- 
outs to  foreign  peoples,  and  the  inevitable 
deficit.  But  a  prudent  Congress  would 
Include  In  its  work  some  provision  for  a  study 
of  future  requirements  at  Panama.  Tlie  pro- 
posed  study  wa>uid  consume  some  years,  pre« 
MMtably:  and  within  that  time  it  seems  poe- 
Bibla  that  the  worM  wlU  have  regained  some 


Itf,  so  that  canttl  modemlaatlow  ooidd 

undertaken  with  regard  to  peaceful  « aaa> 

eree,   while  keeping  an  eye  on  natt-  aal 


J^t  Power  of  the  Umted  States  Supreme 
Coart  To  Graat  Stays 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav,  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordinar- 
ily I  would  hesitate  to  place  in  the  Ric- 
«D  an  opinion  of  any  of  our  courts. 
Those  Members  who  are  interested  In 
t  lose  decisions  can  either  read  them  in 
t  le  oflScial  reports,  or  get  copies  from 
t|ie  various  court  clerks. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  there 
Mas  been  considerable  discussion  on  the 
f  oor  of  this  House  with  reference  to  the 
power  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
C  ourt  and  its  individual  Justices  to  grant 
s  ;ays  of  execution  and  since  those  dis- 
cixssions  have  created  considerable  con- 
fision  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  the 
s  tuation.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
t>  set  forth  in  full  the  recent  decision 
ly  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  of  the  United 
£  tates  Supreme  Court,  in  disposing  of  the 
I  ist  appl. cation  to  that  Court  in  the 
Rosenberg  case. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Covnrt  said: 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  bad  power  to  Issue  the 
stay.  No  one  has  disputed  this,  and  we  think 
tfie  proposition  is  Indisputable. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson's  opinion  In 
ftill  is  as  follows: 

A  special  term  of  the  Coxirt  was  convened 
l^xm  the  Attorney  General's  application  to 
r  ivlew  a  stay  of  execution  in  this  case, 
lirued  by  Mr.  Jiistice  Douglas. 

Our  action  was  unusual.  So  were  the 
c  rcumstances  which  led  to  it.  The  Court's 
a  ;tion  should  be  considered  in  the  context 
o  the  fiill  history  of  the  proceedings  which 
hive  marked  this  case. 

On  August  17.  1950,  the  defendants  were 
U  ^dieted  for  conspiring  to  commit  espionage 
ill  wartime,  in  violation  of  the  Kpionage 
Azt  U  1917  (50  U.  S.  C,  sees.  32  (a),  84). 
Arter  a  lengthy  jury  trial  they  were  found 
gillty,  and  on  April  5,  1951,  they  were  sen- 
U  need  to  death.  Upon  appeal  the  Court  of 
A  ipeals  affirmed.*  A  petition  for  rehearing 
w  is  denied. 

A  petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  here.  It 
was  denied  on  October  13.  1952.>  A  petition 
fcr  rehearing  was  filed  October  28,  1952.  It 
wks  denied  on  November  17.  1962.> 


'  195  P.  2d  583. 

•344  U.  8.  838.  The  order  noted  that  Mr. 
Ji  vncK  Black  was  of  the  opinion  that  eer- 
ti  >rarl  should  be  granted. 

•344  U.  8.  889-890.  The  fuU  text  of  the 
Older  reads: 

"Motion  for  leave  to  file  brief  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
D  ibols  and  others,  as  amlcl  curiae,  denied. 
P<  tltlons  for  rehearing  denied.  Memoran- 
di  im  filed  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  in 
N^.  111.  Mr.  Justice  Black  adheres  to  his 
that  the  petitions  for  certiorari  should 
granted. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.     " 

"Petitioners  are  under  death  sentence,  and 

Is  not  unreasonable  to  feel  that  before  nfe 

taken  review  should  be  open  In  the  high- 
court  of  the  society  which  has  condemned 


One  week  thereafter,  a  motkm  was  filed 
In  the  district  court  imder  section  2255  of 
the  Judicial  Code  (28  U.  S.  C.  sec.  2255)  to 
vacate  the  Judgment  and  sentence.  That 
motion  (hereafter  called  the  first  sec.  225S 
motion)  did  not  challenge  the  power  of  the 
district  court  to  Impose  tlie  death  sentence. 
It  was  denied.*  The  Court  of  Appeals  af- 
firmed. A  petition  for  rehearing  was  de- 
nied.* Certiorari  was  again  sought  ben.  and 
denied  on  May  25.  1953.  The  sUy  entered 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  vacated  by  this 
Court  on  the  same  date.*  On  the  same  day. 
a  petition  for  a  stay,  pending  the  consider- 
ation of  a  petition  for  rehearing,  to  be  filed 
by  June  9.  1953.  was  denied  by  the  Chief 
Justice.    A  petition  for  rehearing  was  filed 


them.  Such  right  of  review  was  the  law  of 
the  land  for  20  years.  By  |  6  of  the  act  of 
February  0,  1889.  25  Stat.  855,  858.  convic- 
tions In  capital  cases  arising  under  Federal 
statutes  were  appealable  here.  But  In  1911 
Congress  abolished  the  appeal  as  of  right,  and 
since  then  death  sentences  have  come  here 
only  under  the  same  conditions  that  apply 
to  any  criminal  conviction  In  a  Federal  court. 
( i  i  128.  238.  240.  and  241  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
38  Stat.  1087.  1133,  1157.) 

"The  courts  of  appeals  are  charged  by 
Congress  with  the  duty  of  reviewing  all  crim- 
inal convictions.  These  are  courts  of  great 
authority  and  corresponding  responsibility. 
The  Coiirt  of  Appeals  for  Second  Circuit  was 
deeply  conscious  of  Its  responsibility  In  this 
case.  Speaking  through  Judge  Frank,  it 
said:  "Since  two  of  the  defendants  must  be 
put  to  death  If  the  Judgments  stand.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  we  have  scrutinized  the 
record  with  extraordinary  care  to  see  whether 
it  contains  any  of  the  errors  asserted  on  this 
appeal.'    195  F.  2d  583,  590. 

"After  further  consideration,  the  eoort 
has  adhered  to  Its  denial  of  this  petition 
for  certiorari.  Misconception  regarding  this 
meaning  of  such  a  denial  persists  despite 
repeated  attempts  at  explanation.  It  means, 
and  all  that  It  means,  Is,  that  there  were 
not  four  members  of  the  court  to  whom  the 
grounds  on  which  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  was  challenged  seemed  sufficiently 
Important  when  Judged  by  the  standards 
governing  the  Issue  of  the  discretionary  writ 
of  certiorari.  It  also  deserves  to  be  repeated 
that  the  effective  adnOnlstratlon  of  Justice 
precludes  this  court  from  giving  reasons, 
however  briefly,  for  its  denial  of  a  petition 
for  certiorari.  I  have  heretofore  explained 
the  reasons  that  for  me  also  mUltate  against 
noting  Individual  votes  when  a  petition  for 
certiorari  is  denied.  See  Chemical  Bank  A 
Triut  Co.  V.  Group  of  InatttiUxonal  investors, 
343  U.  S.  982. 

"Numerous  grounds  were  urged  In  support 
of  this  petition  for  certiorari;  the  petition 
for  rehearing  raised  five  additional  questions. 
So  far  as  these  questions  come  within  the 
power  of  this  court  to  adjudicate,  I  do  not, 
of  course,  imply  any  opinion  upon  them. 
One  of  the  questions,  however,  first  raised 
in  the  petition  for  rehearing,  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  authority  of  this  court,  and  I 
deem  It  appropriate  to  say  so.  A  sentence 
imposed  by  a  United  SUtes  district  court. 
even  though  it  be  a  death  sentence.  Is  not 
within  the  power  of  this  court  to  revlae." 

« 108  F.  Supp.  798. 

•200  F.  2d  668. 

*  345  U.  S.  -^  The  fuU  text  of  the  order 
reads: 

"Motions  for  leave  to  file  briefs  of  National 
Lawyers  Guild  and  Joseph  Bralnin  et  al.,  as 
amici  curiae  denied.  Petition  for  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  denied.  The 
order  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals 
of  February  17,  1953.  granting  stay  of  execu- 
tion is  vacated.  Mr.  Justice  Black  and  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter,  referring  to  the  poeitiims 
they  took  when  these  eases  were  here  last 
November,  adhere  to  thena  (344  U.  &  889). 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  of  the  opinion  the 
petition  for  certiorari  should  be  granted." 
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ABd  was  pendiag  during  the  last  week  d  the 
1952  term  of  the  Court,  the  adjournment  of 
the  term  having  been  announced  for  Jime 
15,  1953. 

In  the  meantime  execution  of  the  sentence 
was  set  for  tlie  week  of  June  15  by  the  dis- 
trict Judge,  and  two  further  motions  under 
section  2255  to  vacate  Judgment  and  sen- 
tence were  denied  in  district  court,  one  on 
June  1.  1958  and  another  on  June  8,  1953. 
Those  denials  were  affirmed  by  the  court  of 
appeals  on  June  5  and  II.  1953,  respectively. 

In  addition  to  those  two  motions  under 
section  2255,  a  petition  was  also  presented 
to  the  court  of  appeals  asking  that  a  writ 
of  mandamus  be  issued,  directing  the  sen- 
tencing Judge  to  resentence  the  defendants. 
On  June  2,  1953,  the  court  of  appeals  denied 
relief  by  way  of  mandamus.  Thus,  as  of 
June  12.  1953.  three  decisions  had  been  en- 
tered by  the  court  of  appeals  Ln  collateral 
attacks  upon  the  sentence,  aU  three  attacks 
having  been  instituted  by  the  defendants 
after  our  denial  of  certiorari  on  May  25.  1953, 
as  to  the  first  motion  under  section  2255. 

One  June  12.  1953.  an  application  for  a 
stay  of  execution  was  filed  wltli  the  clerk  of 
this  Court  and  presented  to  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son, the  appropriate  circuit  Justice.  This 
stay  was  requested  to  enable  the  Rosenbergs 
to  seek  review  of  the  three  most  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  court  of  appeals  "within  the 
time  ordered  by  the  applicable  statute."  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  referred  this  application  to 
the  full  Court,  with  a  recommendation  that 
oral  argument  be  heard  on  it.  On  June  15, 
1953.  the  last  session  of  the  1952  term,  the 
Court  declined  to  hear  oral  argiunent  on  this 
application  and  denied  the  stay.*  The  pend- 
ing petition  for  rehearing  as  to  the  May  25, 
1953.  denial  of  certiorari,  was  also  denied.* 


♦  345  U.  8.  — .  The  fun  text  of  the  order 
reads: 

"An  application  for  stay  of  execution  was 
filed  herein  on  June  12.  1953.  It  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  the  appropriate  Cir- 
cuit Justice.  Mt.  Justice  Jackson  referred 
It  to  the  Court  for  consideration  and  action, 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  set  for 
oral  hearing  on  Monday,  Jiuie  15.  1953,  at 
which  time  the  parties  have  agreed  to  be 
ready  for  argument.' 

"Upon  consideration  of  the  recommenda- 
tion, the  Court  declined  to  hear  oral  argu- 
ment on  the  application. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Justice 
Burton,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Justice  Jackson's 
recommendation,  believe  that  the  applica- 
tion should  be  set  for  hearing  on  Monday, 
June  15,  1953. 

"Thereupon,  thw  Court  gave  consideration 
to  the  application  for  the  stay,  and  denies 
it.  Mr.  Justice  Burton  Joining  In  such  denial. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson,  believing  that  the  application  for 
a  stay  should  not  be  acted  upon  without  a 
hearing  before  the  full  Court,  do  not  agree 
that  the  stay  should  be  denied. 

"Mr.  Justice  Black  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Court  should  grant  a  rehearing  and  a 
stay  pending  final  disposition  of  the  case. 
But  since  a  sufficient  number  do  not  vote 
for  a  rehearing,  lie  is  willing  to  Join  those 
who  wish  to  hear  argument  on  the  question 
of  a  stay. 

"Mr.  Justice  Douglas  would  grant  a  stay 
and  t  ear  the  case  on  the  merits,  as  he  thinks 
the  petition  for  certiorari  and  the  petition 
for  rehearing  present  substantial  questions. 
But  since  the  Court  has  decided  not  to  take 
the  case,  there  would  be  no  end  served  by 
hearing  oral  argument  on  the  motion  for  a 
stay.  For  the  motion  presents  no  new  sub- 
stantial question  not  presented  by  the  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  and  by  the  petition  for 
rehearing." 

•  345  U.  8.  — .  ttoe  foU  text  of  the  order 
reads: 

"Petrtton  for  rehearing  denied.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice nankfurter  asenie   It   appcuprlate   to 
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Thus  the  Court  had  in  effeet,  diapoeed  of  all 

collateral  attacks  upon  ttie  »irtfiM?»  thca 
pending  In  the  courts — as  to  the  first  section 
2255  motion  by  adhering  to  its  original  da* 
nial  of  certiorari  and  as  to  the  three  sulwe- 
quent  decisions  of  the  court  of  appeals  In  the 
further  collato-al  proceedings  byulenying  a 
stay,  a  decision  which  showed  that  the  Court 
saw  no  substantial  question  in  those  pro- 
ceedings to  be  preserved  for  Ite  further  eon- 
sideratlon. 

Just  a  moment  before  adjournment  of  the 
1952  term,  a  peUtlon  for  an  original  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Including  a  request  tar  a  stay, 
was  presented  to  the  Court.  On  account  of 
the  imminence  of  the  execution,  counsel 
iirged  immediate  action.  They  were  ad- 
vised that  prompt  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  application.  The  Court  met 
in  special  term  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
and  denied  the  application.*  The  special 
term  was  then  adjourned. 

Late  on  Jime  15.  1953.  coxmsel  for  the 
defendants  applied  to  Mr.  Jxistice  Douglas 
for  a  stay.  On  June  16.  1953.  counsel  repre- 
senting one  Edelman,  who  described  himself 
as  "next  friend"  to  the  Rosenbergs,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  a  petition  for 
habeas  corpus.  That  petition  included  a 
prayer  for  a  stay.  More  than  2  months  be- 
fore their  appearance  before  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas.  Edelman's  attorneys  had  asked 
counsel  for  the  Rosenbergs  to  raise  the  very 
question  which  they  urged  upon  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas.  The  argument  was  not  adopted 
at  that  time  by  counsel  tea  the  defendants.'* 


state  once  more  that  the  reasons  that  pre- 
clude publication  by  the  Court,  as  a  gen- 
eral practice,  of  votes  on  petition  tor  certi- 
orari guide  him  In  all  cases,  so  that  it  has 
been  his  "unbroken  practice  not  to  note  dis- 
sent from  the  Court's  disposition  of  peti- 
tions for  certlcx'ari."  Chemical  Bank  Co.  v. 
Investors  (343  U.  S.  982);  Maryland  v.  Bal- 
timore Radio  Show  (338  U.  S.  912);  Dorr  v. 
Bur  ford  (339  U.  S.  200.  227);  Affoxton  v. 
Pennsylvania  (340  U.  S.  844);  Bondholders, 
Inc.  V.  Powell  (342  U.  S.  921);  Rosenberg  v. 
VnUed  States  (344  U.  8.  889,  345  U.  S.  985) . 
Partial  dlsclosiure  of  votes  on  successive 
stages  of  a  certiorari  proceeding  does  not 
present  an  accurate  picture  of  what  took 
place. 

"Mr.  Justice  Black  Is  of  the  optnloa  the 
petition  for  rehearing  should  be  granted." 

•U.  S.  — .  The  full  text  of  the  order 
reads : 

"The  motion  for  leave  to  fUe  petition  for 
an  original  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  denied. 
Mr.  Justice  Black  dissents. 

"Mr.  Jiutlce  Frankfurter: 

"The  disposition  of  an  application  to  this 
Court  for  habeas  corpus  Is  so  rarely  to  be 
made  by  this  Court  directly  that  Congress 
has  given  the  Court  authority  to  transfer 
such  an  application  to  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  (28  U.  8.  C.  sec.  2241).  I  do 
not  fsvor  such  a  disposition  at  this  appll- 
caflon  because  the  substance  of  the  aUega- 
tloi^  now  made  has  already  been  considered 
by  the  district  court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  on  review  by  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit. 
Neither  can  I  Join  the  Court  in  denying 
the  application  without  more.  I  woxUd  set 
the  application  down  for  hearing  before  the 
full  Co  art  tomorrow  forenoon.  Oral  argu- 
ment frequently  has  a  force  beyond  what 
the  written  word  ocmveys." 

>*  Counsel  for  the  Rosenbergs  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
long  before  receiving  the  suggestion  from 
counsel  for  Edelman.  One  argument,  inter 
alia,  advanced  In  the  original  certiorari  peti- 
tion, which  was  filed  June  7,  1992,  was  that 
the  sentence  of  death  constituted  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  in  viiiAatlOB  of  the 
eighth  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  requirement  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  an  Intent  to  Injure  the  United  States  as 
a   prereq;uisite   to   the   dcatb  penaltj    i«a 


IB  thOm  rteltatk»  of  lacta.  we  do  not  hold 
In  this  eaee  that  a  waiver  of  this  claim  pre* 
eluded  its  consideraUoB. 

On  the  moraing  of  June  17.  1953,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  denied  the  stay  requested  by 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  since  it  raised 
questions  already  passed  upon  by  the  Court. 

Bdelnuui's  eounsel  raised  the  claim  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  at  1946  (42  U.  S.  C, 
sec.  1810  (b)  (2)  and  (3)).  superseded  the 
Espionage  Act  and  rendered  the  district 
court  without  power  to  impose  the  deatb 
sentence.  Mr.  Justice  Douglss  was  of  the 
opinion  that  this  eontention  posed  a  sub- 
stantial question;  he  denied  the  application 
for  habeas  corpus,  but  granted  a  stay,  effec- 
tive until  the  applicability  of  the  Atocoic 
Energy  Act  could  be  detenoiined  in  the 
district  court  and  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  Attorney  General  then  applied  to  the 
Court,  asking  that  we  convene  a  special  term 
of  Court  and  vacate  the  stay.  The  Court 
was  convened  in  special  term  on  June  IB, 
1963.  Mr.  Jiistice  Black  objecting. 

Thus  we  were  brought  to  this  particular 
proceeding.  The  case  was  argued  for  several 
hours  on  June  18.  The  Court  then  recessed 
and  deliberated  in  conference  for  several 
hours.  During  the  next  morning  the  Court 
held  another  conference,  and  then  met  at 
noon  and  announced  Its  decision  In  a  per 
eurlam  opinion.    We  vacated  the  stay. 

Immediately  following  the  announcemeat 
of  this  decision,  counsel  for  the  Roeenbergs 
moved  for  a  further  stay  asking  that  the 
Court  grant  them  an  addltlonid  period  ia 
which  they  might  seek  executive  clemency. 
Counsel  for  Edelman  moved  that  the  Court 
reconsider  the  question  of  its  power  to  va- 
cate the  stay.  After  a  recess  and  delibera- 
tion, the  Court  denied  lx>th  motions,  with 
Mr.  Justice  Black  noting  dissents,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  appending  a  separate 
memorandum  to  each  order." 


V.  S.  C.  sec.  1810  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  and  see. 
18161,  was  cited  in  the  petition  In  support 
of  the  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  argu- 
ment. In  the  petition  for  certiorari,  as  well 
as  the  petition  for  rehearing,  filed  October 
28.  1952.  in  regard-  to  other  contentions, 
counsel  for  the  defendants  cited  Newman, 
Control  of  Information  Relating  to  Atomic 
Energy.  56  Tale  L.  J.  769.  That  article  deals 
extensively  with  the  relationship  of  sen* 
tences  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  un« 
der  the  Espionage  Act. 

"  345  U.  8.  — .  The  order  denying  a  fur- 
ther stay  read: 

"Motion  of  the  petitioners  for  a  further 
stay  of  the  execution  as  set  forth  In  the 
written  motion,  is  denied. 

"Mr.  Justice  Black,  dissenting. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter. 

"On  the  assumption  that  the  sentence* 
against  the  Roeenbergs  are  to  be  carried  out 
at  11  o'clock  tonight,  their  counsel  ask  this 
Court  to  stay  their  execution  untU  opportu- 
nity has  been  afforded  to  them  to  invoko 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  clemency. 
The  action  of  this  Court,  and  the  division  of 
opinion  in  vacating  the  stay  granted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  are.  of  course,  a  factor  in 
the  situation,  which  arose  within  the  last 
hour.  It  is  not  for  this  Cowt  even  remotely 
to  enter  into  the  domain  of  clemency  re- 
served by  the  Constitution  exclusively  to  the 
President.  But  the  Court  must  properly 
take  into  account  the  poeeible  consequences 
of  a  stay  or  a  denial  of  a  stay  of  execution 
ol  death  sentences  upon  meklng  an  M>pcal 
for  Executive  clemency.  Were  it  established 
that  counsel  are  correct  In  their  assumption 
that  the  sentences  of  death  are  to  be  carried 
out  at  11  p.  m.  tooigfat,  I  believe  that  it 
wooM  be  rlgbt  and  proper  for  this  Court 
formally  to  grant  a  stay  with  a  proper  time 
limit  to  give  appropriate  opportunity  for  the 
process  of  Executive  clemency  to  operate.  Z 
Justifiably  aanMM.  however,  that  the  tlma 
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The  special  tern  wm  adjourned.    TlMr»- 

•fter  executive  clemeBcy  ynm  dented.  The 
■entence  of  deatb  wae  earHed  oat. 

We  have  reelted  the  hJetotr  o<  tbla  unumial 
ease  at  lengtb  beeauee  we  think  a  full  reci- 
tation la  neoeasarjr  to  a  i>roper  understand- 
ing of  the  decialon  rendered.  We  proceed  to 
dtscuM  two  queetkm*  of  power:  the  power 
of  Ifr.  Justice  Douflaa  to  Issue  the  stay;  and 
the  power  of  this  Oourt  to  decide.  In  this 
proceeding,  the  quastloo  preserved  by  the 
stay  and  the  vacation  at  the  stay. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  had  power  to  Issue  the 
stay.  No  one  has  disputed  this,  and  we  think 
the  proposition  Is  Indisputable. 

Stays  are  part  of  the  "traditional  ecpilp- 
msnt  of  the  administration  of  Justice." 
iScrippa'Mommrd  Bmdio,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Com- 
municmtiona  Commission  (31S  U.  8.  4.  9-10) 
1942).)  The  Individual  Justices  of  this 
Court  have  regularly  Issued  them,  and  the 
eaercise  of  that  power  Is  vital  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  jurisdiction. 

Confronted  with  the  question  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Act,  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  wrote: 

"I  have  serious  doubts  whether  this  death 
sentence  may  be  inoposed  for  this  offense  ex- 
cept and  luilecs  a  Jury  reoonunends  it.  The 
Rosenbergs  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
litigate  that  issue. 

"I  will  not  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
But  I  will  grant  a  stay  effective  until  the 
question  of  the  applicability  of  the  penal 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Atomic  ener- 
gy Act  to  this  case  can  be  determined  by  the 
Otstrlct  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
after  which  the  question  of  a  further  stay 
will  be  open  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  to 
a  member  of  this  Court  in  the  usual  order." 

After  hearing  argument  on  this  question 
we  did  not  entertain  the  serious  doubts 
which  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  had. 

We  txirn  next  to  a  consideration  of  otir 
power  to  decide.  In  this  proceeding,  the  ques- 
tion preserved  by  the  stay.  It  is  true  that 
the  full  Court  has  made  no  practice  of  va- 
cating stays  Issued  by  single  Justices,  al- 
though It  has  entertained  motions  for  such 
relief."  But  reference  to  this  practice  does 
not  prove  the  nonexistence  of  the  power;  It 
only  demonstrates  that  the  circumstances 
must  be  unusual  before  the  Court,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, will  exercise  its  power. 

The  power  which  we  exercised  In  this  case 
derives  from  this  Coiirt's  role  as  the  final 
forum  to  render  the  ultimate  answer  to  the 
question  which  was  preserved  by  the  stay. 

Thus  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  issuing  the 
stay,  did  not  act  to  grant  some  form  of 
amnesty  or  last-minute  reprieve  to  the  de- 
fendants; he  simply  acted  to  protect  juris- 
diction over  the  case,  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  until  a  conclusive  answer  could  be  given 

for  the  execution  has  not  been  fixed  as  of 
11  o'clock  tonight.  Of  course  I  respectfully 
assume  that  appropriate  consideration  will 
be  given  to  a  clemency  application  by  the 
authority  constitutionally  charged  with  the 
clemency  ftinctlon." 

The  order  denying  a  rehearing  on  the 
question  of  our  power  to  vacate  the  stay 
read: 

"The  motion  for  reconsideration  of  the 
question  of  the  Court's  power  to  vacate  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas'  stay  order  and  hear  oral 
argument  is  denied. 

"Mr.  Justice  Black,  dissenting. 

"Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  desires  that  it 
be  noted  that  he,  too,  would  deny  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  power  of  this  Court  to  re- 
view Mr.  Jiutlce  Douglas'  order  to  stay  the 
execution,  but  not  because  he  thinks  the 
matter  is  free  from  doubt.  See  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  Ex  parte  Peru  (318  U.  S.  578. 
600).  in  connection  with  Lambert  v.  Barrett 
(157  U.  S.  807>.  and  Carper  v.  FitageraUL  (121 
U.  S.  87)  .'• 

"See,  e.  g..  Land  t.  Dollar  (341  U.  S.  TS7 
(1951)):  Joitn»on  y.  Steventon  (3S5  U.  8. 
801  (1948)). 
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io  ^  >  quflBtton  which  had  been  urged  in  tiM 
defen  ilants'  behalf.  In  the  exercising  of  our 
Juiiw  action  to  decide  the  question  which 
I^reeerved  for  decialon.  it  lay  within  our 
to  bring  the  new  claim  before  us  and 
its  merits  without  further  delay, 
eokisidering  this  question  the  Court  car- 
tut  the  limited  purpose  for  which  Mr. 
Jtlsti  «  Douglas  issued  the  stay. 

Th  \  existence  of  our  power  was  clear,  and 
so  aliio,  we  think,  was  the  necessity  for  its 
exere  se.  Tet  It  was  urged  at  argument  that 
the  (Ourt,  as  a  matter  of  discretion  If  not 
of  pc  wer.  should  refrain  from  immediately 
the  merits  of  the  issue  which  had 
;>reserved  by  the  stay.  Indeed,  the  rea- 
:or  refusing,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  to 
stays  issued  by  single  Justices  are 
enough.  Ordinarily  the  stays  of  in- 
justices should  stand  until  the 
upon  which  they  have  Issued  can 
levlewed     through     regular     appellate 
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In  this  case,  however,  we  deemed  it  proper 
and  necessary  to  convene  the  Court  to  con- 
sider the  Attorney  General's  urgent  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Justice  Douglas  denied  the  peti- 
tion or  habeas  civpxis.  His  grant  of  a  stay 
calle4  [  for  initiation  of  a  new  proceeding  In 
the  c  Istrlct  court.  It  followed  hard  on  the 
heels  of  our  orders  denying  a  rehearing,  de- 
nyin)  a  further  stay,  and  denying  a  motion 
for  1<  ave  to  file  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus 
in  wilch  a  stay  was  requested.  The  stay 
issueil  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  based,  of 
couMB,  on  a  new  claihi — a  question  which 
had  lot  been  considered  in  any  prior  pro- 
ceedlig 

Ths 


Court  has  the  responsibility  to  super- 

:he  administration  of  criminal  Justice 

Federal  Judiciary.     This  includes  the 

to  see  that  the  laws  are  not  only  en- 

by  fair  proceedings,  but  also  that  the 

prescribed    by    the    laws    are 

with  a  reasonable  degree  of  prompt- 

and    certainty.     The    stay    which    had 

issued  promised  many  more  months  of 

in  a  case  which  had  othetwlae  run 

course. 

question  preserved   for   adjudication 

stay  was  entirely  legal:  there  was  no 

to  resort  to  the  factfinding  processes  of 

d  Istrlct  court;  It  was  a  question  of  statu- 

construction    which    this    Court    was 

to    answer.     We    decided    that    a 

administration  of  the  laws  required 

(tourt  to  consider  that  question  forth- 
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Th  s  brought  us  to  the  merits.    Our  decl- 

was    summarised    in    our    per    curiam 

We  held  that  the  Atomic  Energy 

1946  did  not  displace  the  Espionage 

We    held    that    this    issue    raised    no 

of  such  magnitude  to  require  further 

before  execution  of  the  district 

original  mandate — a  mandate  which 

Iteen  affirmed  on  appeal  and  sustained 

despite  continuous  collateral  at- 
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Mot'e  complete  statements  of  the  reasons 
decision  are  set  torth  In  the  opinions 
Justice  Jackson  and  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
d  not  reiterate  here  what  has  been 
those  opinions.  It  Is  enough  to  add, 
n  our  view,  the  ultimate  decision  was 
Accordingly,  we  vacated  the  stay. 
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Reports  on  Uie  DoBukaa  Repabfic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MABTLAHD 

HI  {the  house  of  representatives 

Thur$day.  July  iO.  19 S3 

Mil    FALLON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leaTel  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap< 


pendlx  of  the  Recorv,  I  Include  threg 
articles  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

These  articles  contain  valuable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  hi  the  past  20  years  by  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  their  progress  is  due  to  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  that  was  set  up  under 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  HuU. 
The  Dominican  Republic  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  United  States'  best  friends 
in  Latin  America : 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  9,  196S| 
FiNoe  DoMiincAir  Rarnnjc  Okc  or  Wavr'a 

WowDxaa — ^EvxaraooT's     Haptt    and    Au. 

LOVK    TRt7JIIXO 

(By  Chesly  Manly)  •    ^ 

Ctudad  Taujnxo,  Dominican  Rxfttblic, 
May  9. — The  progress  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public since  its  occupation  by  United  States 
Marines  ended  in  1924  Is  one  6f  the  wondcn 
of  the  Western  World. 

Veterans  of  the  American  occupation  recaU 
that  30  years  ago  the  country  was  a  pesthole, 
oppressed  by  foreign  debt,  impoverished  by 
foreign  and  domestic  exploiters,  harassed  by 
bandits,  and  reduced  to  anarchy  by  56  revo- 
lutions in  86  years. 

When  Generalissimo  Rafael  L.  Trujlllo  be- 
came president  in  1930  the  Government's 
annual  revenues  were  less  than  $7  million, 
exports  were  $18  million  and  Imports  815 
million.  Three  weeks  before  he  took  oflloe 
the  capital,  ancient  Santo  Domingo,  waa 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  a  hurricane 
that  killed  6.000  persons  and  injured  26,000. 

couMTBT  IS  rLoxnuaHiNo 

Since  then  a  flourishing  new  country  baa 
emerged  from  the  ruins.  It  Is  free  of  exter- 
nal debt  and  its  budget  of  889  million  for 
1953  will  leave  a  million-dollar  surplus. 
Exports  last  year  were  8115  million  and  im- 
ports $79  million.  The  caplUl.  rebuilt  with 
modern  gleaming  white  buildings.  Is  the  ter- 
minus of  paved  highways. 

An  Impressive  construction  program  In- 
cludes roads,  bridges,  p<Ht  facilities,  schools, 
hospitals,  workers'  housing  projects,  hotels, 
and  factories. 

Illiteracy  has  been  reduced  50  percent. 
There  are  more  than  2,600  schools,  excliisive 
of  compulsory  night  classes  for  adults  in  the 
anti-illiteracy  campaign. 

With  a  population  of  2,200,000  the  country 
has  32  modern  hospitals  and  many  clinics 
and  dispensaries.  The  cities  and  towns  have 
pure  drinking  water  and  excellent  sewage 
systems.  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
healthiest  countries  In  Latin  America. 

TWO   TV    STATIONS 

Prior  to  1930.  the  Dominican  Republic  Im- 
ported most  of  Its  rice.  Last  year  it  pro- 
duced 1,400,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each  and 
exjjorted  300,000.  Irrigation  canals  under 
construction  wUl  double  this  production. 

Ciudad  Trujlllo  and  Santiago,  the  aacoiiA 
city,  have  television  stations.  The  national 
symphony  orchestra  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  capital  in  the  world. 

These  results,  described  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  a  South  American  country  as 
"unique  in  Latin  America,"  have  been 
achieved  in  a  country  that  Is  poor  in  natural 
resources,  which  has  no  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry and  must  Import  all  the  fuel  for  tta 
transport  and  electric  power.  They  are  the 
fruits  of  agriculture  and  the  industry  of  tiM 
people. 

owx  pouncAL  PArrr 
The  Dominican  Republic  is  run  by  Tru- 
jlllo. But  his  government  is  a  benevolent 
autocracy,  with  no  visible  evidence  of  terror 
or  oppression.  There  is  only  one  political 
party,  the  Dominican  Party,  whose  candi- 
dates invariably  are  elected.  Tet  the  con- 
tentment of  the  people  with  this  system  la 
•elf -evident. 


, 


When  the  generalissimo  entara  the  Htppo- 
<fromo  with  members  ot  his  family  to  watch 
his  entries  In  the  races  the  spectators  rise 
and  applaud  dellrioxisly.  He  moves  through 
the  crowd  unaccompanied  by  bodyguards, 
which  is  something  no  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  permitted  to  do.  Certainly 
a  tyrant  who  did  not  enjoy  the  affection  of 
his  people  could  not  take  such  a  chance  in 
a  crowd  of  hot-blooded  Latinos,  where  tt 
would  be  easy  to  get  shot. 

AinTLATION  18  VOLXTNTAIT 

The  adulatloa  of  TruJUlo  is  nationwide 
and  it  appears  to  be  voluntary.  His  picture 
is  displayed  In  the  homes  of  the  humblest 
farmers  and  workers,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  wealthy  planters  and  govern- 
ment officials. 

TTuJUlo's  popularity  with  the  farmers  and 
workers  undoubtedly  Is  due  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  government  aid  programs.  The  gov- 
ernment is  building  thousands  of  attractive 
concrete,  ranch-style  bouses.  aU  gaily 
painted,  which  are  made  avaUable  to  work- 
ers' famlllea  on  a  monthly  payment  basis  of 
815  to  823.  In  10  or  12  years  the  houses 
are  paid  for. 

Hector  Ttujlllo,  younger  brother  of  the 
generalissimo,  was  elected  president  for  a  S- 
year  term  last  year.  The  new  president,  a 
four-star  general,  was  formerly  chief  of  staff 
of  the  army.  The  generalissimo  was  presi- 
dent from  1930  to  1938  and  again  from  1942 
to  1951.  He  now  has  the  poets  of  foreign 
minister  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  mU- 
itary  forces. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  11,  19S31 

Low  DoMimcAM  Taxm  Lxt  Somk  BnnjB  Foa- 

TWNxa    Bwplt:  PuNTiroi.  SurPLX  or  Viw- 

WBB  CaTITAI. 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 

CitTDAB  Taujnxo,  Dominican  RxpmtJC, 
May  10. — The  Dominican  Republic  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  eoimtries  where  taxes  are 
so  low  that  individuals  can  accumulate  large 
fortunes.  One  effect  of  the  moderate  tax 
system  Is  the  creation  of  a  millionaire  class, 
but  the  availabUity  of  private  ventiu-e  capital 
for  investment  In  new  Industries  and  agri- 
culture promotes  the  economic  development 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Direct  taxes  account  for  less  than  810 
million  of  the  Government's  estimated  reve- 
nues for  1953,  which  are  expected  to  provide 
a  budget  surplus  of  $1  million.  In  Ueu  of  an 
Income  tax,  individuals  pay  a  graduated 
cedula  (certificate  of  Identification)  tax. 
which  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  82  to  a 
maximum  of  83,000,  according  to  income. 

Income  from  rents  Is  subject  to  a  special 
graduated  tax  ranging  from  3  percent  on  the 
first  81.000  to  16  percent  on  any  amount 
above  $15,000.  Corporations  receive  an  in- 
come exemption  of  $10,000  and  pay  a  gradu- 
ated profits  tax  which  Is  moderate  by  United 
States  standards. 

cirsTOMs  bevenub  Lsaa 
The  1953  budget  carries  anticipated  re- 
ceipts of  neariy  899  Vi  million  from  Import 
dutlea  and  811  mUlion  from  ejqx>rt  charges. 
The  national  production  tax  is  expected  to 
yield  slighUy  over  815  million  and  the  sales 
tax  a  mue  less  than  813  million.  The  2 
main  sotirces — customs  revenues  and  con- 
sumption taxes — account  for  a  little  over 
$68  million. 

The  countryli  proeperlty  Is  based  on  agri- 
culture and  Industries  related  to  agriculture. 
The  value  of  major  products  exported  in  1953 
was:  raw  sugar.  850,500,000;  green  coffee, 
826,411.000;  cacao.  814,680.000;  tobacco.  $6.- 
276,900:  chocolate,  85,125,000;  molassea.  84.- 
251.000;  refined  sugar,  81397,000;  baiumaa. 
81.285,000;  corn.  81.071,000:  fresh  beef.  8S38.- 
000;  and  roasted  coffee,  $234,000. 

The  country's  leading  customer  Is  the 
United  SUtcs.  which.  to(ethcr  with  Puwto 


Moo.  took  mum  than  86S  mlllfon 
Dominican  producU  in  1952. 


UMliaU  8TATKB  SDQAB-qfUOTA  mXKM 

Great  Britain,  which  buys  most  of  the  Do- 
minican sugar  production,  la  the  second  lead- 
ing customer.  Because  of  uncertainty  over 
Britain's  continued  ability  or  wiUlngnesa  to 
pay  for  the  sugar  in  dollara,  Dominican  offi- 
cials and  newspapeta  are  '*^'"p^«g"<nt  for  a 
larger  United  States  sugar  quota.  The  United 
States  fav(M-s  Cuba  and  the  Domlnlcanos  re- 
sent tills  discrimination.  They  beUeve  they 
should  receive  better  treatment  because  they 
buy  most  of  their  imported  ja-oducta  from 
the  United  SUtes. 

American  automobiles  are  far  more  popu- 
lar here  than  British  cars.  American  radio 
and  television  seta,  refrigerators,  and  other 
electrical  appliances  also  are  widely  used. 
Because  of  the  high  import  duUes.  the  price 
of  most  manufactvired  products  Is  about  50 
percent  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

Food  and  clothing  prices  are  lower  than 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  peso  and  the  American 
doUar  are  exchanged  freely  at  par.  Despite 
an  annual  Increase  in  the  national  budget, 
there  Is  no  Inflation  problem.  Wholeaale 
and  retail  prices  were  about  the  same  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning  of  1952. 

PACTOBT   MAKXS  CHOCOLATS 

One  of  the  naost  successful  new  industries 
is  a  large  Oovemment-operated  chooolate 
factory,  Chocolatcra  Sanchez,  at  Puerto 
Plata.  This  factory  every  24  hours  processes 
730  bags  of  cacao  beans,  of  154  pounds  each, 
producing  82.800  pounds  ot  pure  chooolate. 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  under- 
taken large  mechanized  operations  in  the 
production  of  sisal  and  cotton.  Results  so 
far  Indicate  that  good  cotton  can  be  grown 
here.  Peanut  prodtiction  also  is  being  ex- 
panded. 

Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonidas  Trufillo 
Molina.  Dominican  president,  is  negotiating 
with  the  Italian  Government  on  plans  for 
the  Immigration  of  100,000  Italians  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Such  a  scheme  would 
help  relieve  Italy's  surplus  population  and 
also  greatly  expand  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic's agricultural  production. 

COLONY  roa  aaroacas 

With  an  area  of  193SS  square  milea.  com- 
parable m  size  to  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  this  coun- 
try has  a  populaUon  of  2,200,000  and  could 
support  6  or  7  million. 

In  1940  TruJUlo  donated  a  36,000-acre  es- 
tate at  Sosua,  on  the  north  coast,  for  tha 
establlahment  of  a  colony  for  JewlA  refu- 
gees from  Nazi  Germany.  Of  the  original 
450  settlers,  only  45  remain  thwe,  the  others 
having  found  agriculture  unattractive  and 
migrated  to  New  York.  However,  new  set- 
tlers from  Europe  have  kq>t  the  colony  going. 
The  present  population,  including  women 
and  children,  is  185. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  13.  1053] 

Dominican  Islx:  Jjtnm  Ambocan  FtaaifD  or 
Ukit>d  STATaa — ^XtIb  SiaaTnoc  Bass.  Too,  nr 


(By  Chesly  Manly) 

CnriMS  Tkujnxo,  Dominican  Rcpuhjc, 
May  11. — The  United  States  haa  no  better 
friend  in  Latin  America  than  the  Dominiean 
Republic,  which  Ilea  approximately  halfway 
between  norlda  and  the  coast  of  South 
America  and  could  be  used  as  a  base  from 
which  to  control  approaches  to  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and  the  Panama 
CanaL 

The  Bsenhower  administration  recognised 
the  strategic  algniflcanee  of  the  Island,  aa 
well  aa  the  poUUcal  Importanoe  oC  friendly 


relations  with  0«eraUaalme  Bafael  Trujillo'a 
anti-Communist  government,  on  March  6, 
when  a  bilateral  military  alliance  was  signed 
by  TrujIHo  and  State  Secretary  Dulles. 

A  modern  military  airbase,  constructed 
with  American  tcchnieal  aasiatanoe,  was  com- 
pleted at  San  laidro,  13  mllea  from  Ciudad 
TruJUlo,  early  thla  year.  From  thU  base  re- 
connaissance pUnea  and  patrol  bombers 
bombers  could  guard  the  whole  Caribbean 
area.  The  island  also  la  an  important  link 
in  a  chain  of  early  warning  radar  statitHis 
extending  from  Florida  through  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Lee- 
ward and  Windward  Islands,  and  Trinidad, 
down  to  the  SouUi  American  coast. 

HAS  AXMT  or  13,OO0 

The  Dominiean  Republic  has  a  standing 
army  of  12,000  and  a  trained  reserve  of  50,000. 
It  has  a  small  air  force,  conunanded  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Rafael  Trujlllo,  Jr.,  and  a  navy  equipped 
with  coastal  patrol  vesaela.  The  1053  butlget 
oC  889  million  Includes  834,509,000  for  tha 
mUltary  forces. 

In  a  dispatch  published  on  March  38,  Her- 
bert Matthews,  a  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent, accused  TruJUlo  of  bunding  up 
his  military  forces  to  a  point  that  has  his 
neighbors  trembling.  If  any  neighbor  of  the 
Dominican  RepuMie  has  reason  to  tremble 
it  is  Haiti,  wiiich  occupies  the  western  thirtf 
o(  the  island,  but  the  new  Hattlan  Ambassa- 
dor, Albert  Btheart.  said  on  arriving  bete  that 
relations  between  the  two  countrica  eeoU 
not  be  better. 

VEAKBD  BT  OnAntMAXJI 

The  only  country  In  Latin  America  which 
professes  to  fesr  intervention  by  Trujlllo  Is 
Guatemala,  whose  president,  Jacobo  Arbena 
Guzman,  collaborates  with  the  Communists 
to  sudi  an  extent  that  his  country  generally 
is  regarded  as  a  Sovtet  satellite. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  have  never  been 
better,  despite  a  concerted  campaign  by 
American  leftwlngers  to  discredit  TTuJfilo^ 
antlcommunist  regime. 

The  Oommunlst  party  was  declared  fllegal 
on  1947  and  there  Is  no  known  Communist 
In  this  country. 

In  an  Interview  Oenerallisslmo  TTuJillo 
gave  Oordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  much  credit  for 
promoting  the  good  neighbor  policy  in  Latin 
America  but  said  Hull's  efforts  were  largely 
nullified  during  the  TYuman  admlnistratioa. 


Be  said  the  State  Department's  poUeles  la 
the  Truman  administration  opened  great 
rif ta  between  nattona  of  the  Western  Heasi- 
sphere. 

The  oocnpatlon  of  the  Dnmlniean  RepuMie 
by  American  marines  frosn  1916  to  1934  ap- 
parently left  no  permanent  scars.  Trujtile. 
who  Is  61,  received  his  military  training  «■ 
a  naambar  of  the  Aiaerican  raarlnea.  Be- 
fcrms  instituted  during  the  American  oc- 
cupation facilitated  the  stabilization  of  the 
country  after  TruJUlo  came  to  power  In  1990. 

The  United  States  estaMished  a  cuatoma 
reeeivershlp  over  the  Dominiean  Republic 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt's  administration 
In  1900  to  avert  the  threatened  occupation 
of  the  country,  in  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  by  France,  Belgium.  Germany,  and 
Italy,  all  creditors. 

^  wnre  tmatrMMumtrc*  dt  i»4t 
la  If  18  the  United  States  occupied  the 
country  on  the  ground  that  various  agree- 
ments concerning  the  foreign  debt  had  been 
violated.  The  occupation  ended  in  1924, 
under  the  Hughes-Peynado  evacuation  treaty 
of  1921.  The  country  attained  complete  In- 
dependence under  the  Hun-Trujlllo  treaty  of 
1941,  by  which  it  retained  eontrol  of  ita  cua- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


n  THZ  HOOSB  OP  RSPRKSKNTATIVIS 

Thursday,  JuLy  30, 19S3 

Bffr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rzcou),  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Nino  Lo  Belle  which  appears  in 
the  July  issue  of  Real  magazine.  Mr. 
Lo  Bello  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Kan.sas.  He  disguised 
himself  and  lived  for  a  week  among  the 
hoboes  studying  the  conditions  existing 
among  the  thousands  of  homeless  men 
who  frequent  the  major  cities  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Lo  Bello  has  written  an 
exceUent  article  on  an  important  social 
problem: 

Crrr  or  Lost  Ifnr 

(By  Nino  Lo  Beno) 

I  have  Just  finished  T  days  In  Chicago's 
Bobohsmla.  the  rottenest,  ugUest,  most  hope- 
less skid  row  In  the  world.  I  lived  as  a  bum 
among  the  festering  saloons,  the  sn<elly  flop- 
houses, the  reeky  hash  Joints  and  the  Uttered 
aUeys  and  back  yards.  I  rubbed  shoulders 
and  hobnobbed  with  the  living  dead  of  West 
Madison  Street,  a  slum  within  a  slum  in- 
habited by  some  15.000  filthy,  homeless  men 
with  hacking  coughs  and  watery  eyes. 

I  poked  into  this  city  of  hopeless  derelicts, 
forgotten  men  now  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  put  it  under  a  sociological  microscope. 
I  found  plenty.  I  found  thousands  of  cootie- 
bitten  btuns  and  forlorn  hoboes  all  with  the 
same  daaed.  weary  look,  the  same  slack 
mouth  and  sewer  speech.  I  found  out  what 
makes  this  vast  ghost  army  of  vagrants  re- 
ject society.  They  retreat  to  an  environ- 
ment that  has  only  loss  of  self-respect  and 
demoralization  to  offer  because  of  their  de- 
featist philosophy — "The  world  Is  against 
me." 

This  was  true  of  men  Fd  met  who  had 
tumbled  from  all  walks  of  life.  It  was  true 
of  the  former  Russian  Orthodox  priest  who 
■poke  to  me  from  a  gnarled  growth  of  face 
stubble.  It  was  trv»  of  the  seedy-looking, 
one-armed  derelict  who  talked  Jeffersonian 
democracy  as  long  as  I  bought  the  cheap 
wine — 39  cents  a  pint.  And  it  was  true  of 
the  dooens  of  broken-down  ex-laborers, 
former  railroad  workers,  one-time  lawyers, 
cooks,  storekeepers,  salesmen,  ditch -diggers, 
young  punks  and  what-not  who  answer  the 
rollcall  in  this  human  Jungle  and  living 
Junk  heap. 

Chicago's  Skid  Bow— on  the  doorstep  of 
the  famed  Loop — Is  an  infested  eyesore  that 
mopes  along  West  Bdadison  Street  from  Clin- 
ton Street  to  Racine  Avenue;  it  reaches 
Washington  Boulevard  on  the  north  and  pro- 
jects south  to  Van  Buren  Street  on  the  east 
fringe:  it  narrows  to  Monroe  Street  and 
eventually  to  Madison  Struct  on  the  west 
end.  Qualified  obeervers  consider  It  un- 
equaled  anywhere  and  when  Real  magazine 
asked  me  to  live  there  for  a  week,  I  snapped 
at  the  opportunity.  It  provided  on-the- 
scene  lowdown  for  my  course  in  social  prob- 
lems at  the  University  of  Kansas,  where  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology. 

Vivid  in  many  people's  minds,  I  suppose. 
Is  a  picture  of  the  typical  hobo — the  rosy, 
bewhiakered  face  of  a  clear-eyed  character 
looking  like  the  Happy  Philosopher  on  a 
garage  waU  calendar.  And  I  suppose  he's 
tliought  of  as  a  kind  of  mischievous  cuss 
who  hope  freights  and  exchanges  recipes 
with  his  buddies  for  mulUgaa  stew  whUe  In- 
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breaking  into  song  and  sbout- 
^Uelujah.  I'm  a  bum." 

I  saw  In  the  Windy  City's  cancerous 
makes  all  that  "bunk."    The  weather- 
stiffs  on  that  garbage-filled  Skid  Row 
men — physically,    mentally,    spiri- 
socially  and  morally.    The  bums  there 
dirty  and  have  been  too  dirty  too 
It's  In   their   hair   and  under   their 
It  permeates  their  entire  personality, 
wont   clean   them  up.     Neither   wUl 
They're  sick. 

gravitate    to   skid   row   where    they 

from  sight  with  no  questions  asked. 

It's  a  good  place  to  get  lost.    And 

how  low  a  person  falls,  there  is 

someone  lower.     Shattered  hulks  of 

were  once  men,  they  became  aimless 

looking  for  a  handout  that  they  may 

a^lessly   on.     From   their   continuous 

Jags  they  attain   a  degree  of  stupor 

seems  to  be  the  only  goal  for  most  of 

There  they  find  satisfaction  and  ac- 

for    their    hostility    against    the 

world   meets  with   approval   from 

ofher  loafers.     They're  sore  at  society. 

blame    everybody    for    their    home- 

They  condemn  the  Oovemment, 

and  the  capitalist  system.     They 

&11    men,    excepit    their    buddies    with 

they   keep   up   a   sustained   drtinken 

and  a  crescendo  deterioration. 

c$dn't  take  me  long  to  find  out  that  a 

's   outstanding    trait    is   temper.     "I 

and   quit."     I   must    have    heard 

hundred    times.    The   men    I    asso- 

wlth   had   in   most  cases  abandoned 

t^ause  they  didn't  like  taking  orders 

some  .    I  ■ ." 

of  this  attitude  was  Rusty  a  hairy, 
giant  with  a  broken  nose.     Rusty 
Alabamlan.      He'd    served    in    the 
Army,  got  booted  out  after  some 
Panama  and  bummed  around  for  a 
or  so.    Every  now  and  then  he  worked, 
was    more    then    than    now.     Dur- 
Wjorld  War  II  he  worked  In  an  aircraft 
in  Kansas  as  an  aseembler.     But  he 
t  get  along  with  some  of  his  supe- 
K)  he  upped  and  hit  the  road  again, 
a  Job  as  a  night  watchman  In  Texas 
his  temper  undid  him.    This  time 
his  boss'  face  with  a  fistful  of 
The  freight  cars  lugged   him  to 
and  the  freedoms  of  skid  row  society, 
the  Texas  police  are  stUl  looking  for 
they'll  never  dig  him  up  In  Hobo- 
Rusty    or    anybody    else.      For 
is  the  City  of  Lost  Men,  U.  S.  A. 
first   day   I   wormed    Into   skid   row, 
a    week -old   beard    and   wearing  • 
Army  field  Jacket,  I  paced  up  aiul 
:  Madison  Street.    The  men  were  stand- 
in  the  doorways,  sitting  on  curbs 
Ji^ng  in  small  groups.     Moet  of  them 
stared  with  blank  looks  into  empty 
In  a  half  hour  I  counted  over  100 
iiprawled    stupefied    on    sidewalks.    In 
and  on  doorsteps  many  with  empty 
lying  beside  them. 

saw  in   broad  daylight,   in  a  lot 

a  pile  of  splintered  lumber,  a  proe- 

and   a   customer   carrying   out   their 

of  the  ancient  agreement — oblivious 

ypody  who   passed.     On  one  corner  I 

a   sloppy   woman   sound    asleep   on 

A  note  pinned  to  her  hair  said: 

me  up  at  seven."    And  it  was  signed, 

Gertie." 

building     along     this     segregated 
is  either  a  saloon,  an  eatery  or  a 
I  shuffled   into  the   lobby  of  a 
and  found  a  mass  of  grimy  down- 
crowded   together,  squatted   on 
or  on  the  backless  benches.     The 
lobby  was  littered  with  waste  pa- 
cii^arette  stubs,   wads   of   chewing   to- 
;rust8  of  bread  and  shattered  glass, 
was  spattered   with   Skid    Row's 
trademark— thick  blobs  of  geU- 
■plt. 
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The  men  are  constantly  spitting.  They  spit 
on  the  walls,  on  the  chairs,  on  the  floor  and 
even  at  each  other.  Nobody  makes  any  at- 
tempt to  spit  at  the  receptacles.  The  bums 
merely  spit  where  they  happen  to  be  point- 
ing— even  if  it's  in  the  direction  of  the  sign 
that  says.  "Don't  Spit  on  the  Floor." 

Time  drags  on  skid  row.  My  first  days 
there  seemed  like  a  week.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  and  all  day  to  do  it  in.  During  the  7 
days  I  saw  the  same  faces,  heard  the  same 
conversations,  listened  to  the  same  drunken 
shells  of  humanity  spouting  the  same  Ideas. 
It  got  to  be  monotonous.  With  each  suc- 
ceeding day  I  felt  myself  being  pushed 
further  down  into  an  insensible  hopeless- 
ness. There  was  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to 
look  forward  to.  I  had  no  reason  to  walk 
fast,  so  I  learned  to  walk  slow. 

As  a  whole,  skid  row's  living  discarda, 
whose  ages  varied  from  35  upward,  did  not 
want  to  be  known.  But  they'd  boast  of  their 
past  accomplishments,  exaggerating  what 
they  had  done,  the  money  they  had  earned 
and  the  females  they  had  vanquished — all 
daydreams  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  I 
could  never  find  out  their  real  names.  Sure, 
I  became  friendly  with  many,  but  these  were 
casual  contacts. 

There  was  Lefty,  for  example.  HIa  face 
was  covered  with  scabs.  When  he  talked  ha 
scratched  himself  Incessantly.  Prom  his 
body  came  a  dead  odor  like  that  of  a  neglected 
dog.  His  claim  was  that  he  was  once  a  baker 
and  had  his  own  shop  in  southern  Indiana 
but  was  forced  to  go  out  of  business  because 
he  couldn*^,  get  his  credit  extended. 

Lefty  wSiS  a  rather  likeable  chap,  some- 
what dogmatic  in  his  Ideas  but  affable  If  you 
provided  the  steins  of  beer.  And  I  provided. 
He  told  me  about  his  bakery,  how  he  never 
could  get  the  business  on  lu  feet  after  his 
pop,  a  widower,  died  from  tuberculosis. 
Business  got  worse  after  that.  Lefty  put  on 
special  sales,  even  concentrated  on  building 
up  such  specialties  as  doughnuts  and  cookies. 
Nothing  worked. 

"The  banks  claimed  customers  dldnt  or 
wouldnt  buy  food  from  a  place  whose  owner 
died  of  a  contagious  dlseaae,"  Lefty  ex- 
plained. "But  that  was  Just  a  lumdy  excuse 
to  turn  me  down." 

The  afternoon  Lefty's  bakery  permanently 
shuttered  its  doors,  he  blew  the  works.  He 
wrangled  some  hundred  kids  in  and  told 
them  to  make  like  a  party.  When  he  boarded 
the  train  the  next  day  for  Chicago,  some  of 
the  small  fry  met  him  at  the  station  to  see 
him  off  with  cheers.  Finding  work  in  nil- 
noU  wasnt  so  easy.  Besides.  Lefty  wanted  to 
run  his  own  shop,  like  he  had  in  Indiana. 
So,  as  with  thousands  of  others  ^or  whom 
success  became  the  goal  elusive,  skid  row 
welcomed  him  without  passport  or  letters  ot 
reference  from  anyone. 

THOBK  DAMM  BANKBM 

•Artie."  he  said  to  me  (I  was  using  the 
name  of  Arthur  Mlsslg  on  the  Row),  "those 
damn  bankers  work  hand-and-fist  with  big 
business  to  snuff  out  us  little  guys.  Hell, 
they  don't  give  a  damn  about  you  and  me. 
What  If  a  guy  does  lose  his  business,  who  in 
hell  cares?  I  swear,  give  me  a  pUtol,  and 
m  kill  every  last  mother-loving  bastard 
banker.  The  Government  oughta  do  some- 
thing about  them  bankers.  They're  ruining 
the  coimtry.     Take  it  from  me." 

Most  of  the  men  were  like  Lefty— they 
made  a  variety  of  barbaric  noises  when  they 
ate.  I  soon  wised  up.  If  I  wanted  to  be 
one  of  the  boys,  I  had  to  make  sounds  too 
as  I  cranuned  my  food.  I  also  had  to  curse 
freely,  spit  freely,  complain  freely,  and  agree 
freely.  "Ain't  nobody  gonna  tell  me  nut- 
tlr«'."  theatened  one  of  my  better  acquaint- 
ances on  West  Madison  after  a  young  cop 
prodded  him  with  a  nightstick  as  he  dozed 
In  a  doorway  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Bo 
Charlie  went  back  to  sleep  60  seconds  after 
Um  poUceman  had  crossed  the  street. 
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Charlie  was  a  tougji  kind  of  guy.  I  knew 
his  story  only  because  I  bought  the  drinks. 
He  was  Finnish  and  a  native  of  Minnesota. 
I  got  to  calling  him  "The  Finn  from  Minn," 
which  he  liked.  Charlie  had  been  a  pro> 
fesslonal  backwoods  guide  way  back  when. 
He  married  early  to  a  "Portugee"  woman, 
much  older  than  he,  who  bore  him  two 
■ons  *  *  *  at  least,  according  to  him.  But 
his  wife  began  to  play  the  field,  especially 
when  Charlie  was  on  one  of  his  frequent 
excursions.  Seemed  everybody  knew  about 
Marta  and  her  unsavory  extracurricular  en- 
terprises but  Charlie,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
He  found  out  In  time.  Took  him  5  years. 
Anyway  Marta  wound  up  with  her  eyes  a 
deeper  ahade  than  her  black  hair  and  with 
a  busted  Jaw  thrown  in  for  good  measiire. 

Charlie  might  have  killed  her,  but  Instead 
he  vamoosed  with  both  the  kids.  He  fied  to 
Jersey  City  where  Freddie,  the  younger  lad. 
died  of  pneumonia  a  few  months  later, 
Charlie  tried  Baltimore  for  a  change  of  luck. 
He  placed  his  other  son  in  an  orphan's  home 
(run  by  Catholic  nuns)  while  he  worked  as 
a  steam  preaser  in  a  laundry  to  provide  for 
him.  He  got  wind,  however,  that  hla  wife 
was  pressing  kidnaping  charges  when  he 
heard  that  a  stranger  was  aaklng  qiiestions 
about  him  in  a  bar;  and  so  off  to  New  Orleans 
he  scooted  alone.  Next  stop  was  Kansas 
City.  Then  Chicago,  where  I  met  him  in 
the  saloons. 

A  typical  saloon.  Just  off  Halsted  Street, 
had  a  sick  sotir  smell.  Men  were  aaleep 
in  drunken  stupors  in  every  conceivable 
grotesque  position.  The  stench  in  the  back 
toilet  was  overpowering.  Htunan  excre- 
ment was  In  the  wash  bowl,  on  the  stool 
seats,  on  the  floor.  In  the  comer  near  one  of 
the  stalls  two  men  were  sotmd  asleep  on 
the  wet  tUe — their  shoes  gone,  their  gashed 
faces  caked  with  clotted  blood.  Someone 
had  robbed  them  of  their  shoes.  (A  good 
pair  may  bring  as  much  as  45  cents  from 
another  bum,  and  that's  almost  enough  for 
a  quart  of  wine.)  A  sign  on  the  wall,  iron- 
ically, read:  "Employees  Must  Wash  Their 
Hands  Before  Bmerglng." 

The  bartender.  In  violation  of  Illinois 
liquor  control  laws,  served  anybody  who  was 
drunk  and  had  the  money.  On  West  Madi- 
son Street  alone  there  are  83  saloons,  which 
serve  a  man  as  long  as  his  money  holds  out 
or  until  he  drops.  With  an  exception  here 
and  there,  they  are  all  nauseating,  drab 
hangouts  full  of  staggering,  tattered,  un- 
ahaven  inebriates  who  squint  numbly  at  a 
television  set  until  they  conk  out  from  the 
raw,  rotgut  alcohol  and  the  sickening  wine. 
When  a  wlno  vomits,  he  vomits  as  he  spits — 
in  the  direction  he  happens  to  be  pointing. 
Sometimes  the  vomit  will  stay  uncleaned 
for  an  hour  before  the  busy  bartender  gets 
around  to  mopping  it  up  hastily. 

The  flophouses  are  even  worse.  Tou  can 
get  a  room  from  00  cents  to  70  cents  a  night. 
The  decrepit  buildings  resemble  warehouses. 
Inside,  where  a  strong  odor  of  disinfectant 
permeates,  the  floors  are  separated  into  small 
partitions  by  plaster  or  galvanized  iron  walls 
and  topped  by  chicken  wire.  These  stuffy 
cubicles  are  about  twice  the  width  of  a  single 
bed.  Each  has  a  door  with  a  wide  ventila- 
tion space  at  the  bottom. 

Every  room  I  inspected  was  about  the 
same.  Each  was  damp  or  covered  with  rot- 
ten newspapers  and  comic  books.  The  mat- 
tresses were  soiled  and  pocked  with  cigarette 
bxu-ns  and  holes.  Some  had  15-watt  bulbs 
and  others  depended  on  light  from  the  cor- 
ridor. Roaches,  bedbugs,  and  Uce  overran 
each  cubicle,  or  cage,  as  the  bums  call  them. 
I  got  fleas  the  first  night  and  was  rid  of 
them  only  after  I  had  myself  deloused  at 
the  TMCA  a  week  later.  I  klUed  scHne 
dozen  roaches  each  night  before  I  feU  off 
to  sleep  from  sheer  fatigue.  Bumming 
around  (and  drinking)  made  me  dreadfully 
tired,  oddly  enotigh. 

The  Negro  maids,  who  earn  about  $35  a 
week,  do  a  fairly  good  Job  of  cleaning  up,  but 


no  sooner  have  they  finished  than  someone 
will  scatter  melon  rinds  or  orange  peels  and 
litter  the  place  as  if  It  had  not  been  cleaned 
in  a  month.  There  are  46  such  flophouses  in 
Skid  Row  and  they  can  hold  nearly  12.500 
men. 

A  rmCAL  lUT 

A  typical  day  in  hobo  heaven  Is  humdnxm. 
Take  Mort's  routine,  for  Instance.  A  blotchy 
red-skinned  derelict,  he  was  a  shoe  salesman 
before  he  hit  the  aklds.  Every  morning  Mort 
wakes  up  In  his  flophouse  cell  around  7  or  8 
o'clock  wanting  a  drink.  He's  smart  l>ecause 
he  always  leaves  some  in  the  bottle  and  he 
brings  it  to  bed  with  him.  He  polishes  that 
off,  licks  the  cork  and  then  heads  for  the 
slimy  washroom.  He  makes  a  stab  at  rinsing 
himself  without  soap  and  dries  his  face  and 
hands  on  his  sooty  shirt. 

He's  broke  this  morning,  but  who  careat 
He's  got  buddies.  Theyu  pass  the  bottle 
around.  Out  on  the  streets  he  meets  a  pal 
and  hits  him  for  a  smoke.  His  unkempt 
friend  pulls  out  a  handful  of  half-smoked 
butts  and  Mort  picks  out  a  long  one.  They 
both  light  up  and  now  sit  on  the  curb  smok- 
ing while  they  watch  the  "suckers"  on  their 
way  to  work.  Mort  decides  he  wants  another 
drink  as  he  sees  a  colony  of  tramps  passing 
a  quart  bottle  of  wine  from  hand  to  hand. 
He  walks  up  West  liadlson  for  a  while. 
Around  9:30  Mort  feels  the  need  of  a  stlffer 
drink.  Sometimes  he  has  fortified  a  bar- 
tender with  some  money  in  advance  against 
future  need  when  he's  hard  up.  He  has  no 
"credit"  today,  so  he  panhandles  for  a  half 
hour  or  so  \intll  he  accumulates  30  cents  for 
the  "m<n-nlng  special" — a  schooner  of  beer 
and  a  tall  glass  of  wine.  Inside  one  of  the 
honky-tonk  bistros,  he  planks  down  his 
hard-earned  dough.  After  sipping  half  of 
the  amber  suds,  he  pours  the  wine  into  the 
beer  schooner.  Doesn't  taste  too  bad  that 
way  and  it  gives  a  kick. 

He**  outside  on  the  street  again.  He  11s- 
1  ens  to  the  Inevitable  boasting,  the  usual  ar- 
(fiunents  about  how  unfair  the  world  is  to 
the  Skldders.  Around  noontime  he  has  an 
empty  feeling  in  his  stomach.  He  can  go 
some  flapjacks.  Now  he  tries  bis  hand  at  an- 
other favorite  method  of  rounding  up  extra 
change;  he  finds  himself  a  sack  and  pro- 
ceeds to  gather  up  empty  hooch  bottles  from 
the  curbs,  doorways,  wastepaper  baskets,  al- 
leys, toilets,  stairways,  etc.  They  bring  a 
half  cent  apiece.  Sixty  bottles  and  you  can 
but  yourself  a  meal.  A  lot  of  other  bums 
have  the  same  idea,  but  with  thousands  loaf- 
ing and  drinking  along  Skid,  there  are  al- 
ways plenty  of  bottles. 

In  about  an  hour  Mort  has  enough 
empties.  With  his  money  he's  off  to  a  slop 
mill.  The  plate  is  dirty  and  so  Is  the  fork — 
still  has  specks  of  unwashed  egg  on  it.  But 
Mcrt  doesnt  notice  or  care — the  coarse 
wheatcakes  are  good.  They're  good  because 
this  morning  they  stay  down.  Some  days 
they  don't. 

Outside  he  meets  up  with  two  friends. 
They're  angling  to  buy  a  Jug.  Already 
they've  drawn  a  circle  on  the  sidewalk  with 
chalk  and  there's  14  cents  in  it.  Anybody 
who  passes  by  Is  exhorted  to  drop  loose  pen- 
nies into  the  circle.  It's  surprising  bow 
many  passersby  will  unloosen  an  extra  coin 
for  a  chalked  circle  even  though  they  are 
ordinarily  hand-out  resistant.  It  doesn't 
take  long  to  gather  29  cents,  and  off  the  trio 
goes.  When  they  come  out  of  the  hole-ln- 
the-wall  store,  the  bottle  Is  clrcxUated. 

Each  man  watches  that  the  one  with  the 
bottle  takes  exactly  one  full  gulp — and  no 
more.  OaS  to  watch  that — there's  some 
guys  wholl  kill  the  Jug  if  you  give  them  a 
chance.  When  the  bottle  Is  emptied,  Mort 
and  his  friends  sit  along  the  curb.  The  bot- 
tle is  gently  placed  on  the  sidewalk— dont 
break  it,  because  someone  will  be  along  to 
pick  it  up  for  the  Junk  dealer's  half  penny. 
Time  passes — maybe  an  hour,  maybe  two. 
Wbo  carsaT 


Now  It's  about  ttme  for  an  afternoon  nap. 
The  doorsteps — the  good  ones  where  you  can 
stretch  out — are  all  taken.  Oh  well,  over 
to  one  of  the  gloomy  alleys  arotuid  the  cor- 
ner. At  dusk  Mort  wakes  up  and  the  area  is 
filled.  Some  men  are  cooking  vegetable  stew 
m  an  old  tin  can.  The  Ingredients  are  really 
scraps  and  hunks  of  garbage — vegetable  left- 
overs, fish  heads,  chicken  Insldtos— from  the 
cafeteria  swill  cans.  The  nmell  of  food 
makes  him  hungry  again.  WhafU  It  be? 
A  mission? 

At  any  ons  of  nine  in  the  district  he  can 
sit  for  an  hour,  sing  some  songs  and  then 
get  a  free  feed  and  strong  coffee.  Mort 
thinks  preachers  are  misguided  Jerks  who 
believe  they  can  convert  a  bum  by  i«w>tng 
him  sing  holy  songs. 

Once  again  Mort's  outside.  The  beans 
were  terrible;  so  was  the  soup,  but  the  cake 
wasn't  bad  tonight.  Same  old  coffee.  Mort 
thinks  of  the  Jag  he  can  get  if  he  Just  had 
a  few  bucks.  But  this  is  one  of  his  broke 
days.  Into  a  saloon,  plenty  of  noise.  Many 
of  his  friends  are  there.  Who's  got  a  ciga- 
rette? What  time  is  it?  Nine  o'clock?  Or 
10  after  11?  It  doesnt  make  any  differ- 
ence. Nobody  is  going  anywhere.  WhoTl 
stake  a  drink?  Let's  lilt  the  hay.  Mo  work 
tomorrow. 

WBO  AMM  TBxrr 
What  makes  a  man  like  Mort  sink  to  these 
anesthetized  depths?    Who  are  these  men 
who  shuffle  along  akld  row?    How  do  they 
get  that  way? 

As  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  the  factors 
contributing  to  the  skldders'  nosedives  were 
varied.  They  Included  economic  reasons, 
marital  troubles,  sexual  problems,  alcohol- 
ism, physical  injuries,  illnesses  and  minority 
dlscrinUnation.  No  two  men  luMl  the  same 
reasons.    For  example,  take  Oscar. 

Oscar  has  been  on  skid  row  over  30  years. 
When  he  was  in  his  teens  In  Poland,  he  be- 
came an  apprentice  to  an  ornamental  Iron 
worker  and  learned  the  trade  until  he  was 
31.  He  Joined  the  Polish  Army  and  soldiered 
for  a  while.  Though  he  had  Intentions  of 
marrying,  he  decided  to  postpone  that  and 
traveL 

He  hit  out  on  a  steamer  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  when  he  returned  home  a  few 
years  later,  he  couldnt  earn  much  at  his 
trade.  So  he  migrated  to  America,  worked 
for  a  while  in  Hartford,  then  went  to  San 
Francisco  to  labor  In  the  ahlpyarda.  When 
the  company  closed  down,  he  spent  3  years 
doing  the  Pacific  coast  up  and  down.  He 
moved  to  Denver  and  in  1933  ended  up  in 
Chicago  as  a  chronic  wlno.  Today  he  has 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  Is  waiting  for 
society  to  knock  it  off. 

Another  homeless  wanderer  I  met,  also 
sore  at  the  world,  displayed  the  stump  of  his 
leg  and  complained:  "The  railroad  gave  me 
$3,000.  What  good  did  that  do  me?  I  drank 
it  up.  and  here  I  am.  Everybody's  against 
me." 

Another  man  In  the  lowest  stages  of  de- 
terioration, whining  from  a  tootlUeas  mouth, 
told  me: 

"I  went  to  hell  when  my  wife  croaked. 
We  were  really  happy.  We  had  no  kids,  but 
we  were  happy.  After  Hazel  died,  I  klnda 
went  to  pot.  I  didn't  give  a  damn  whether* 
I  w(»-ked  or  whether  I  didn't  work.  Then 
after  my  boas  canned  me,  I  started  hanging 
arotmd  cheap  dance  halls  and  taverns.  I 
pretty  near  went  screwy  tmtll  I  became  a 
regular  boozer." 

Alcohol.  I  fotmd.  accounted  for  a  large 
number  of  men  not  only  coming  to  akld 
row  but  remaining  there  because  they  found 
an  outlet  in  drinking.  Doaeiu  of  men  com- 
plained how  they  lost  Jobs  because  of 
liquor,  were  dismissed  becatise  of  inefficiency 
after  a  spree,  spent  all  their  money  in  get- 
ting stewed  or  were  ostracized  by  families 
because  of  drunkenness. 

Then  there  was  a  large  group  of  Negroes 
and  Msxlcans  who  experienced  prejudice  and 
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ftfMtoaUon  In  ttMir  eeanMote  nkbttloBU 
alnc*  UMir  opportunltlM  were  restricted  and 
elaoe  tb^  w«re  subjected  to  expkJltatkm. 
The  dl*trl«t  was  loaded  with  wetbacks — 
Mexican  alleas,  ap  called  becauae  at  tbair 
Illegal  orowiag  of  tbe  Bio  Grande. 

One  Italian  Inunlgrant  told  me  his  name 
«M  Tltio  (but  I  happen  to  know  that  Tlalo 
eorresponds  to  our  John  P«a)  and  said  h» 
came  to  America  to  nu^  Booney. 

"I  work  dann  hard.  Drive  <00,  maybe 
700  spikes  In  the  ground  all  day.  But  Z 
no  abte  to  save  money.  So  whats's  the  use 
work?  I  oome  here.  I  drink  wine.  I  am 
hapgy.  People  no  appreciate  i^at  I  do  any- 
way." 

Thus  did  Bkld  Row  sound  off.  From  the 
liquor-sodden  outcasts  who  had  no  coherent 
Ufa  purpose  otbw  than  the  satisfaction  of 
Uwlr  etemsatary  physical  needs  aiKl  who 
foutxl  solace  and  degradation  in  cheap  boose, 
I  came  away  despondent  (and  virtually  dis- 
llltasioned ) .  Here  were  thousands  of  men 
capable  of  punching  a  time  clock  and  having 
the  omxirtunity  today  of  earning  a  living 
with  a  little  hard  work.  Here  were  thou- 
sands of  men  existing.  Instead  of  living.  In 
a  country  like  the  United  States. 

Jobs  are  plentful — you'd  think  with  the 
rub-yoxir-eyes  "prosperity"'  America  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  that  this  would  take  the 
skid  from  Skid  Row,  that  the  lost  weekend- 
in-reallty  would  puff  up  in  smoke.  But  it 
Hasn't. 

The  alcohol -anesthetized  derelicts,  who 
can  barely  navigate  on  their  sea  of  drink 
and  despair,  have  ironically  little  conception 
of  what  the  economy  can  offer  today  In  the 
way  of  a  new  life,  a  fresh  start,  another  be- 
ginning. Perhaps  the  whole  attitude,  or 
lack  of  attitude  as  the  case  may  be,  wns 
sommartoed  neatly  by  one  ever-thirsty  bum 
who  remarked:  ""Why  should  I  get  a  Job? 
f  can  flop  any  night  for  60  cents.  For  70 
cents  I  can  flop  hlgh-claas." 

Skid  Row  is  a  world  and  a  way  of  life 
apart  from  anything.  Dally  the  police  haul 
In  about  200  Skidders  who  drink  themselves 
groggy — but  they're  back  the  next  day,  the 
next  week,  the  next  month.  Tbe  n\en  who 
rot  there  in  the  rickety  buildings  and  in  the 
saloons  that  eater  to  the  cheap  bottle  trade 
are  in  a  sense  a  kino  of  scum  of  humanity. 
In  the  7  days  I  spent  there  I  could  feel  the 
Skid  Row  neurosis  taking  bold.  Tou  can't 
avoid  It. 

This  was  made  clear  to  me  in  the  after- 
Boon  of  my  last  day  there.  After  I  had  in- 
nocently dosed  off  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
stoop,  a  cop  poked  me  into  a  limp  conscious- 
ness. As  he  walked  away,  I  heard  him  say 
to  his  aasoclate: 

"Aw,  leave  the  guy.  We've  arrested  too 
■lany  already." 


Ebci  SBSt j  Ismifntioa  Profrui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

,  or  irxw  jmscT 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jtdy  28. 19S3 

1ST.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  written  words  of  a  great  American 
President  to  his  countrymen  were:  "The 
only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow 
will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move 
forward  with  strong  and  active  faith." 
These  words  of  Pranldin  Delano  Roos- 
evelt have  been  very  much  In  my  mind 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  in  this 
House  on  the  bill  H.  R.  6481  to  admit 
240.000. refosaes  and  expellees  to  the 
United  States.   For  the  case  against  the 


UU  ^  buiK  on  the  dark  foundation  of 
dout  t— doubt  that  people  who  have  fled 
the  yranny  of  Russian  domination  at 
the  i  acrlflce  of  all  of  their  possessions, 
are  genuine  anti-Communists;  doubt 
that  our  own  ofHrlals  are  capable  of  the 
scree  oing  process  designed  to  test  these 
conv  cUons:  and  most  serious  of  all.  It 
seem ;  to  me,  doubt  of  the  dynamic  power 
of  oi  r  American  institutions  and  ideals 
to  wm  the  minds  and  tbe  hearts  of  de- 
spati  ing  men  and  women. 

I  (  0  not  hesitate  to  say  that  my  sup- 
port 'or  this  bill  is  based  on  a  strong  and 
activ ;  faith  in  the  power  of  those  prin- 
ciple* of  our  democratic  way  of  life  to 
appe  il  to  the  best  hopes  and  the  best  in- 
stict  of  mankind  everywhere.  For  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  precisely  this 
kind  of  faith,  born  in  reality,  which  has 
mad<  this  country  great.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  preamble  of  our  Constitu- 
tion i  ind  its  Bill  of  Rights  are  expressions 
of  su  Eh  a  faith  in  the  future.  For  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  without  such  a  faith, 
a  pet  pie  must  perish. 

This  kind  of  faith,  as  T  have  said, 
must  be  born  in  reality.  What,  then, 
are  ome  of  the  realities  of  our  time 
whic  1  call  for  this  legislation?  First  of 
all.  t  lere  is  our  own  position  of  reepon- 
sibili  y  and  leadership  in  the  workL 
We  1  now  that  Europe,  exclusive  of  the 
8ovi<t  Union,  has  an  area  two-thirds 
that  of  the  Continental  United  States, 
and  i  population  nearly  three  times  as 
large.  We  know,  too,  that  where  re- 
sources have  been  adequate,  the  maxi- 
mum of  manpower  is  back  at  work,  and 
that  the  areas  where  the  most  serious 
unen  iployment  problems  exist  have  been 
besetj  by  a  variety  of  postwar  develop- 
ment which  have  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 

Or  e  of  these  developments  is  the  fact 
that  each  day  hundreds  of  men  and  wo- 
men are  fleeing  from  Communist  domi- 
natioD.  Do  these  people  constitute  a 
three  t  to  our  American  institutions? 
Not  ]  ong  ago  one  trf  them  described  his 
expei  ience  in  the  following  words: 

It's  a  longer  trip  than  it  looks  on  the  map. 
It's  a  trip  from  one  world  to  another,  like 
wakiig  up  from  a  nightmare.  Tou  Iloow 
that  (ixperienoe:  1  minute  you're  trembling 
and  s  veatlng  and  calling  out  in  your  sleep, 
and  tl  le  next  minute  you're  wide  awake,  back 
In  th4  real  world  again.  *  *  •  I  understand 
a  lot  better  now  why  people  in  the  West 
aren't  able  to  react  adequately  to  the 
tyrani  ly  of  conununism.  They  haven't  even 
had  t]  IS  nightmare  I  speak  of. 

Th  it  Is  one  man's  answer  to  the 
Chan  e  which  is  made  that  this  bill  is 
a  de^  Ice  for  admitting  Communists  and 
subvf  rsives  into  this  country.  Can  we 
genui  aely  believe  that  most  of  these  peo- 
ple—  rho  have  known  Communist  op- 
press on  at  first  hand — would  become 
advocates  of  the  cause  of  their  op- 
press irs? 

Bui  we  are  not  depending  upon  that 
fact  done  in  the  measure  now  under 
consignation.  As  all  of  us  know,  it  calls 
for  ttie  careful  screening  procedures 
whicl^  are  part  of  our  immigration  law 
befon  any  man  or  woman  can  obtain  a 
visa  o  enter  this  country.  Further- 
more- -and  to  my  mind  this  is  even  more 
impoi  ant — each  one  must  be  ^x>nfiored 
by  a  I  elative  or  a  friend  in  this  eountry. 


This  Is  more  than  an  assuranee  ttiat  the 
people  admitted  will  not  become  pubUc 
charges  here.  It  ts  a  guaranty  that  they 
will  come  to  know  about  the  United 
States  and  its  free  institutions  from  peo* 
pie  they  kiK>w  and  can  trust.  For  my- 
self, I  believe  that  the  example  of  free- 
dom to  be  found  in  our  schools,  our 
ehurches,  our  hmnes,  and  our  placej  of 
employment  will  be  the  most  powerful 
arguments  for  democracy — and  against 
communism — that  we  can  use.  P^irtlier, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  message  of  our 
way  of  life  which  they  will  write  into  the 
letters  back  to  the  old  country  will  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  propaganda  meas* 
ures  we  could  find. 

From  some  of  the  comments  I  have 
heard,  one  could  conclude  that  by  pass- 
ing H.  R.  6481  we  would  be  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  the  whole  surplus  popu- 
lation of  Europe.  Now  remember  thai 
it  admits  only  240.000  men  and  women. 
Just  last  week  a  report  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  which  made  a 
special  study  of  the  situation  of  refugees 
and  escapees  abroad,  announced  that 
there  are  20  million  unsettled  persons 
there.  In  West  Germany  alone  there  are 
10  million  persons  who  fall  in  the  general 
category  of  refugees.  Of  this  number, 
6  million  are  so-called  expellees.  An- 
other 1,600,000  are  refugees  from  the  So- 
viet zone  of  Germany.  I  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  this  report  that  their  plight 
"rightfully  demands  the  attention  of  the 
free  world." 

In  the  Netherlands — partly  as  a  residt 
of  the  loss  of  the  East  Indian  colonies— 
emplojrment  opportunities  in  the  cities 
and  towns  have  largely  disappeared. 
The  recent  floods  have  further  accentu- 
ated an  already  serious  problem  of  over- 
population. In  Greece,  the  problem 
arises  from  a  lack  of  industrial  develop- 
ment and  from  limited  land  and  mineral 
resources,  together  with  the  destruction 
and  dislocations  occasioned  by  World 
Warn.  ^ 

All  evidence  shows  that  Italy  has  one 
of  the  most  acute  problems  of  overpopu- 
lation of  any  country  In  Europe.  On 
that  peninsula,  which  has  an  area 
slightly  smaller  than  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, live  46.5  million  people— a  total 
which  is  about  one-third  of  our  own 
population.  It  is  true  tliat  restoration  o( 
the  industrial  plant  and  programs  of  land 
reform  and  development  are  helping  to 
increase  Italy's  self-sufllciency.  But  the 
number  of  people  crowded  onto  the  land 
remains  high,  especially  in  the  south. 
Partly  this  Is  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
Italy's  capacity  to  export  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  wartime  disruptions, 
by  rearmament,  and  by  new  conditions 
of  world  trade. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
about  one-tenth  of  the  labor  force  in 
Italy  is  today  unemployed.  And  let  us 
not  discount  the  effect  of  this  unemploy- 
ment on  the  recent  Italian  elections. 
For  unempk)yment  U  the  denial  of  man's 
right  to  support  his  family.  It  includes 
poverty  and  hunger  and  sickness  and 
despair. 

Under  such  conditions  the  Commu- 
nists rejoice  for  they  can  tell  these  peo- 
ple that  they  can  be  assured  of  Jobs  If 
only  they  will  ghre  up  their  freedom. 
Part  of  the  challenge  to  the  Communists 
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which  is  contained  in  this  bil]  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  kind  of  evi- 
dence to  a  despairing  people  that  we  are 
concerned  with  their  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture, their  dreams,  and  their  ideals. 

Furthermore,  as  other  SFteakers  for 
H.  R.  6481  have  clearly  shown,  this  is  a 
bill  which  is  in  the  national  interest  be- 
cause it  is  sotmd  economy.  Clearly  the 
migration  of  substantial  numbers  of  the 
surplus  population  in  Europe  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  materially  reduce 
the  burdens  those  countries  now  carry, 
and  thus  help  to  cut  down  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States  under  the 
mutual  security  program.  The  reduc- 
tion of  population  would,  for  example, 
leave  for  these  countries  a  greater 
amount  of  exportable  goods  and  increase 
their  dollar  balances. 

In  this  connection,  I  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  we  are  not  the 
only  country  in  the  world  which  is 
accepting  responsibility  for  helping  to 
meet  this  problem.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  number  of  coimtries  are 
reversing  earlier  policies  of  restriction 
to  admit  emigrants  from  Europe — and 
that  they  have  been  influenced  in  this 
decision  by  the  example  set  by  the 
United  States  in  the  last  century.  For 
they  have  seen  from  our  experience  that 
immigration  is  one  of  the  wars  in  which 
a  country  can  grow  and  develop.  Since 
the  war  Brazil  has  carried  on  an  inten- 
sive campaign  to  encourage  immigration 
from  Europe  and  has  liberalized  her  im- 
migration requirements  so  that  practi- 
cally any  person  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  60  can  enter  the  coimtry-  Italians 
are  most  favored  in  Brazil,  as  they  are 
also  in  Chile,  Venezuela,  and  Peru. 

In  January  1951,  Australia  annoimced 
Its  readiness  to  admit  200.000  immi- 
grants annually — and  I  remind  you  that 
the  total  population  of  Australia  is  only 
about  8'2  million  people.  Canada  set  a 
goal  of  150,000  immigrants  for  the  same 
year— and  Canada  has  a  total  population 
of  around  14  million  people.  Can  the  157 
million  people  who  make  up  the  United 
States  of  America  be  threatened  by  a  bill 
which  would  admit  only  240,000  people — 
or  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  population? 

I  agree  with  President  Eisenhower  that 
this  is  "must"  legislation.  I  am  sure 
that  his  conviction  in  this  matter  arises 
from  his  own  long  experience  in  Europe 
and  his  concern  for  the  success  of  a 
united  front  against  communism  in  that 
area. 

I  agree  with  President  Trximan  who, 
when  he  offered  an  even  more  generous 
bin  last  year  said: 

OverjMpuIatlon  *  *  *  is  ft  serious  drag 
on  the  economies  of  nations  belonging  to 
the  North  Atlantic  lYeaty  Organization.  A 
solution  to  this  problem,  therefore,  l>ecomes 
vitally  necessary  to  strengthen  the  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community. 

Our  common  defense  requires  that  we 
make  the  best  possible  use  not  only  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  free  world,  but  of 
our  human  resources  as  well.  Men  and 
women  who  cannot  be  productively  employed 
in  the  free  countries  of  Kurope  because  of 
condlUons  there  are  a  net  loss  to  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  In  other  cotui- 
tries,  where  they  are  needed,  these  same 
people  could  add  to  the  output  and  growing 
power  of  free  nations.  But  left  in  idleness 
•a  they  now  are,  wasted  and  hopeless,  they 


become  an  easy  prey  to  the  demagogues  ot 
totalitarianism,  both  right  and  left. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  bipartisan  measure 
which  combines  a  policy  of  enlightened 
self-interest  with  the  kind  of  humani- 
tarianism  which  has  made  this  country 
great.  It  is  based  on  sound  principles 
of  international  economics.  It  is  a 
means  of  implementing  our  friendship 
and  imderstanding  with  our  NATO  al- 
lies. And  it  represents  a  substantial  step 
toward  world  peace  by  helping  to  relieve 
the  discontent  and  unrest  on  which  com- 
munism thrives. 

But  the  real  significance  of  our  vote 
on  this  bill  can,  I  believe,  best  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  story  told  by  Monsignw 
Swanstrom,  who  as  many  of  you  know,  is 
a  man  with  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  dealing  with  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  resettlement  in  this  coun- 
try of  Europe's  dispossessed.  In  a  small 
town  in  southern  Italy,  about  a  year  ago, 
he  fell  into  a  discussion  of  some  of  these 
problems  with  the  men  and  women  there 
assembled.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion he  expressed  his  own  hope  and  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  would  make 
it  possible  for  a  limited  number  of 
Italian  people  to  come  to  America  in  the 
manner  outlined  in  this  bill  And  the 
little  group  of  Italian  farmers  broke  into 
spontaneous  cheers.  It  was  not,  he  says, 
that  they  expected  to  come  to  America 
themselves.  But  they  were  heartened 
by  this  evidence  that  they  might  be  wel- 
come in  the  country  which,  for  so  many 
srears.  had  been  the  symbol  of  a  new 
chance. 

We  have  today  an  opportunity  to  pass 
a  bill  which  will  carry  a  message  of  good 
will  and  humanity  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica into  every  small  village  in  Europe. 
I  urge  your  support  for  this  measure  as 
evidence  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  be- 
set by  doubt  but  are  ready  to  "move  for- 
ward with  strong  and  active  faith"  along 
the  path  upward  toward  that  better  way 
of  life  which  is  the  great  hope  of  all 
mankind. 


Tlw  Lefislativc  Refcrcacc  Scnicc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  HOKTB  cABOLnra  ■ 
IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  RXPRESENTA'nVKS 

Thursday.  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  completed  another  year 
in  which  records  for  the  use  of  the  serv- 
ice have  again  been  surpassed.  During 
the  first  6  months  of  the  present  session 
a  total  of  30,505  congressional  inquiries 
were  received  as  compared  to  29,464  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  6  months  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  82d  Congress.  The 
total  for  the  fiscal  year  came  to  49,363. 
During  the. month  of  March  alone  6.550 
inquiries  were  handled,  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Service  that  more  than 
6,000  were  handled  In  any  1  mohth. 
On  1  day  in  February.  342  inquiries  were 
received,  also  an  all-time  high.  When 
it  is  realized  that  this  means  that  in  a 
single  day  more  than  lialX  of  the  con- 


gressional ofllces  used  the  Service,  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  working  apparatus 
of  Congress. 

The  Service  was  first  established  in 
1915.  Just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  in  1946 
the  number  of  inquiries  handled  had 
grown  to  about  20,000.  Since  then  the 
growth  has  been  very  rapid.  It  is  now 
unusual  during  a  session  of  Congress 
for  the  number  of  inquiries  in  a  single 
day  ever  to  fall  below  150. 

During  the  present  session  every  Mem- 
ber of  both  Houses  used  the  service.  The 
average  use  during  the  last  complete 
calendar  year  was  well  over  100  for  the 
individual  Senators,  and  between  40  and 
50  for  the  Members  of  the  House.  EVery 
committee  of  both  Houses  and  all  of  the 
Joint  committees  made  use  of  the  service. 
The  use  by  some  committees  this  past 
session  has  been  particularly  note- 
worthy. Among  these  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  especially  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Overseas  Information  Pro- 
grams, Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee — and  es- 
pecially the  Subc(»nmittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Defense^ 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Railroad 
Retirement 

Inquiries  typically  involves  research 
and  the  preparatitm  of  reports  and 
memoranda  on  current  Issues — such 
matters  as  the  constitutionality  of  par- 
ticular bills,  evaluation  of  public  works 
projects,  analyses  of  comparative  ex- 
penditures for  particular  activities  over 
the  years  or  studies  of  foreign  policies. 
In  addition  there  are  various  other  types 
of  services  rendered-  For  example,  al- 
most 1,000  translations  from  20  different 
languages  have  been  made  for  Commit- 
tees and  Members.  Nearly  200  charts, 
graphs  and  maps  of  original  design  have 
been  pi-epared  for  committees  or  Mem- 
bers, and  in  some  instances  these  have 
been  used  not  only  in  committee  ses- 
sions but  also  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
Houses.  Minor  information  services 
which  are  valuable  in  the  day-to-day 
work  of  a  Member's  office  are  also  per- 
formed. These  include  identiflcation  of 
quotations,  looking  up  of  addresses, 
photostating  of  needed  material,  news- 
paper searches,  citations  of  laws,  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  biUs. 

In  adition  to  the  ordinary  research- 
reference  work  and  information,  the 
Service  maintains  a  special  reading 
room  for  Members,  their  families,  and 
their  staffs.  Over  6,000  readers  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  during  the  past  year. 

The  service  also  prepares  regularly  the 
Digest  of  Public  General  Bills,  and  this 
past  session  has  already  digested  well 
over  8,000  such  measures. 

The  tradlti<m  of  the  service  remains, 
as  always,  nonpartisan  and  objective. 
Since  1947  it  has  had  the  guidance  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  It  is  to  these  commit- 
tees that  it  looks  for  policy  directives, 
and  it  is  these  Committees  that  deter- 
mine within  the  limits  of  the  availablt 
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appropriatkms  what  typ«  <tf  iVMlc  should 
be  assumed. 

It  is  increasiiwly  iwMuvnt  that  alone 
with  the  professional  stalls  of  the  Com> 
mittees  and  the  Leglslatiye  Counsels,  the 
serrlee  ia  playing  a  significant  role  in 
equipping  the  Congress  wi^  the  pro- 
fesdonal  staff  facilities  necessary  to 
handle  its  increasint  and  complex 
business. 


Mr.  Farky's  Appaint— t 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANET 

or  »BW  TOBK 

IN  THK  BOUSE  OT  RSFBaSKNTATIVn 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  of 
July  25.  1953: 

Ma.  Pablst's  AfToiwrwiT 

The  KUenbover  administration's  new  Oot- 
emment  Beorganlsatkm  Conunlaslon  wlU 
have  among  Its  memberg  James  A.  Farley, 
the  former  Postmaster  General  and  Demo- 
cratic national  chairman. 

The  White  Hotise  announced  Mr.  Fsrley's 
deatgnatlon  Prlday  along  with  that  of  Her- 
bert C.  Hoover,  who  will  serve  as  chairman. 
Mr.  Hoover's  appointmmtt  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Together  they  will  be  the  public 
members  of  the  Commission,  also  to  be  made 
up  of  Government  members. 

Mr.  Hoover's  work  In  the  govenunental  re- 
organization field  Is  well  known  and  needs  no 
comment  here.  But  Mr.  Farley's  Is  a  new 
appointment,  and  the  President  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  making,  as  indeed  Is  Mr.  Far- 
toy  for  rating  it. 

As  a  man  who  knows  the  political  ropes — 
and  we  use  the  term  "pollltcal"  in  its  best 
sense — Mr.  Farley  has  few  equals.  On  the 
patronage  phase  of  Government  he  Is  par- 
ticularly well  Informed,  and  any  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  department  must  neces- 
sarily comprehend  the  appointive,  noncarecr 
lobs. 

Mr.  Farley  wlU  serve  energetically,  one  can 
be  sure.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  If  you 
want  a  Job  done,  you  should  assign  It  to  a 
busy  man.  Only  the  busy  ever  accomplish 
anything,  and  Mr.  Parley  is  busy. 


OB  SMial  Secarity  AiopUi 
by  CiO  Ex«c«thFt  Bwird,  Jmic  4, 
19S3 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  KicBiGaiv 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1953 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORo,  I  include  the  followin«  letter  and 
statement: 
CoKQKiss  or  iHBVsraiAi.  0*<iAinBAnoivs. 

Washington,  D.  C,  JrOy  29,  1953. 

DBAS    COMOKXSSMAM    OiKGKU.:    Paul    SiftOB 

loins  me  in  requesting  that.  If  possible,  you 
insert  the  following  (attached)  in  the  Rsc- 
oaoln  connecUon  with  the  Reed  bill  on 
**«e«anj  the  social  security  tax.     It  is  tfa» 


mined 
curlty , 


resol«^km  on  the  subject  tinanimoasly 
adopt  id  by  the  €JlO  executive  board  on 
June  i. 

KATuaixm  Ellicksoic, 
Secretary,     CIO     Social     Security 
{}oinmittee. 

Stat^ckmt  on  Social  Stcxnatr.  Asoptd  bt 
(  lO  Ezxctrnvx  Boabo,  Juirs  4,  1953 

Imi  ortant   business   elements   are   deter- 
to  turn  back  the  clock  in  social  se- 
and  the  Elsenhower  administration 
appar^tly  Is  soaking  to  satisfy  or  appease 
groups  *nmtmmit  of  ezerclsing  effective 
to  Improve  Federal  programs  of 
insurance,   laeaith,  public   assistance, 
liiaternal  and  child  welfare.     Week  by 
evidence  accumulates  indicating  that 
of  increasing  the  benefits  of  such 
Congress  and  the  administration 
tbem  back  through  slashing  Federal 
and  through  other  changes  desired  by 

of  adequate  social  security. 

most  recent  pronouncement  of  Pres- 

Blsenhower  Is  in  line  with  proposals  of 

States   Chamber   of    Commerce   de- 

to  prevent  benefit  Improvements  in 

-age  and  survivors  Insurance  i^rogram, 

to  reduce  the  protection  now  afforded. 

I^cfident  stated  to  Congress  that  "The 

in  the  old-age  insuranre  tax  from 

2  percent  on  both  employees  and  em- 

now  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  next 

1.  should  be  postponed  until  Jan- 

1.    1965."     The  President   added    that 

aow  on  the  old-age  tax  and  trust  ac- 

should  be  handled  more  nearly  on 

-as-you-go  basis." 

Wot  alng  was  said  as  to  the  potential  source 

of  fuiids  to  replace  those  lost  through  post- 

of  the  tax  Increase.     Nothing  was 

at  other  times  has  been  said  by  the 

about    liberalizing    benefit 

for  those  now  covered  by  the  pro- 
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The  President's  earlier  recommendation  of 
exten  ion  of  coverage  would  not  aid  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  already  under 
oId-a|  e  and  survivors  insurance.  We  have 
long  (avored  universal  coverage  but  now  it 
has  become  p>art  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber ot  Commerce  plan  for  ending  Federal 
grant  to  Um  States  for  public  assistance 
and  d  ivldlng  up  present  social-security  pay- 
ron-t(x  funds  among  all  the  aged  at  inade- 
quate benefit  levels.  By  throwing  the  entire 
cost  o  r  caring  for  the  agad  on  the  payroll  tax, 
on  a  I  ay-as-you-go  basis,  the  chamber  hopes 
to  rel:  eve  the  wealthy  of  taxes,  to  hold  down 
the  rational  social -secxirlty  program,  and 
thus  1 0  leave  a  free  field  for  private  Insurance 
compi  >nles. 


Itself,  a  1-year  postponement  of  a  tax 
would  not  be  dlsetstrous.     The  dan- 
that  It  will  pave  the  way  for  enact- 
3f  the  chamber  of  commerce  proposals, 
rates  are  to  be  kept  at  present  levels, 
should  be  done  only  after  thorough  oon- 
lon  of  the  need  for  further  improve- 
In  benefits  and  of  other  methods  of 
Clearly,  Congress  will  net  take 
such  thorough  consideration  before 
recess.    If  Congress  freezes  the 
should  at  least  reenact  the  language 
Vandenberg-Murray     amendment 
was  In  the  law  from  IMS  to  1060.    It 
There  Is  also  authorized  to  lie  ap- 
to  the  trust  fund  such  additional 
may  be  required  to  finance  the  bene- 
payments  xmder  this  title." 
e  a  rise  in  the  tax  from  1  \^  percent  to 
in  1954  would  mean  higher  pay- 
by  our  members,  they  have  repeatedly 
their    willingness    to   bear   their 
share  of  the  cost  of  adequate  social 
In  the  long  rtui,  lower  payments 
only   mean    higher   payments    or 
lUneflts  later,  especially  since  a  snaaUer 
iund  means  less  ia  added  by  interest 


American  people  are  entitled  to  con- 
that  benefit  pnrrisions  enacted  Into 


law  will  be  met.     Any  more  by  the  Oor*- 

ernment  to  retreat  from  it*  commitment* 
is  most  unfortunate. 

The  need  for  speedy  and  effective  admin- 
istration leadership  to  improve  social  secu- 
rity is  accentuated  by  the  deplorable  record 
of  the  83d  Congress  In  this  field.  The  only 
bill  reported  out  of  committee  by  either 
House  in  the  broad  field  of  social  security 
represents  rstreat,  not  progress.  This  bUl 
(H.  R.  5173)  deals  with  unemployment  in- 
surance but  far  from  genuinely  helping  per- 
sons who  are  without  work.  It  would  tend 
to  accentuate  the  problems  of  States  with 
heavy  unempIoimMnt.  such  as  Rhode  Islsnd, 
and  would  hamstring  the  effective  use  of 
Federal  unemployment  insurance  fxmds  in 
accordance  with  already  esUblUhed  Federal 
standards.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Instead  of  making  much-needed 
Improvements  in  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance, bss  entrusted  Its  study  to  a  sub- 
committee headed  by  Representative  Cmrru, 
who.  in  a  minority  report  in  1949.  took  inue 
with  the  fundamentals  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. He  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
"benefits  should  be  uniform  in  amount  and 
independent  of  previous  wage  history."  His 
current  study  director  la  likewise  on  record 
as  opposing  the  established  system  and  favor- 
ing a  means-test  program.  Such  a  study 
will  endanger  progress  already  made  by  Amer- 
ican workers  rather  than  bring  them  greater 
security. 

We  xirge  the  administration  to  exercise 
constructive  leadership  to  raise  benefits,  and 
we  call  upon  our  Members  to  be  alert  to 
the  threats  against  sociaI  security  embodied 
in  the  chamber  of  commerce  prnrmels. 


Scaator  Byrd's  SUteacBt  Opp^sbg  tbt 
Debt  Limit  Rite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or  rLoiiDA 
IN  IBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoho.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  80. 
1953: 

TkxT  or  Btxo's   Statxmznt  OrrostMo  Dear 
LiMrr  Risi 

The  Federal  debt  limit  is  now  fixed  by 
law  at  927S  billion.  If  a  request  is  made 
now  to  amend  tlw  law  to  raise  the  limit. 
I  shall  most  earnestly  oppose  it.  I  dUatn 
to  give  my  reasons. 

As  of  the  date  of  the  latest  Treasury  state- 
ment, the  Federal  debt  is  •272,573,028.903.28. 
Of  this,  more  than  $500  million  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  debt  limitation,  making  the 
present  debt,  subject  to  the  debt  limitatlOB, 
approximately  «272  billion. 

This  debt  figure  Includes  the  t6  billion 
which  the  Treasury  borrowed  a  few  days  ago 
on  tax  anticipation  certificates.  This  new 
borrowing  has  run  the  general  fund  balance 
up  to  approximately  »9  billion  on  hand. 

The  estimated  expenditures  from  August 
1  to  January  1  are  $29J  blUlon.  The  esti- 
mated receipts  from  August  1  to  January  1 
are  $22.5  billion,  leaving  a  deficit  for  the 
next  5  months  of  approximately  f7.3  bUIIon. 
The  99  billion  balance  Ln  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  now  should  be  ample  to 
cover  this  5-month  deficit,  and  if  not.  there 
will  remain  »3  blTUon  in  addition  which  may 
be  borrowed  under  the  existing  debt  limit. 

As  I  have  said,  after  deducting  the  »500 
million-plus,  which  Is  not  Included  in  the 
debt  limitation,  the  present  debt  Is  approxi- 
mately »272  bDUon.    Therefore,  under  tha 
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pieseat  oapeadtture  rate  aad  the  anttcipated 
revenue  rate  for  the  next  ft  aaonths,  plus 
the  borrowing  authorization  still  available, 
I  submit  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to 
Increase  the  debt  limit. 

I  am  advised  by  a  letter  received  from 
Budget  Director  Dodge,  dated  July  24.  that  he 
regards  the  prevloxis  174  billion  expenditure 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1954  as  too  high  and 
expects  to  reduce  It,  and,  if  this  Is  done,  the 
deficit,  of  coivse.  will  be  lessened. 

I  appreciate  that  the  permanency  of  the 
truce  in  Korea  Is  conjectural,  but  It  should 
afford  opportunity  for  more  savings. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  whereby,  with 
economy  and  efficiency,  the  debt  limit  will 
not  be  reached  until  Congress  convenes  again 
the  1st  of  January,  I  would  regard  it  as  a 
great  mistake  to  Increase  the  debt  limit  at 
this  time.  A  debt  of  $275  billion  Is  as  much 
or  more  than  this  country  shotild  be  called 
on  to  stand. 

Those  who  contend  that  a  limitation  by 
Congress  on  the  national  debt  Is  an  arbitrary ' 
action  should  be  reminded  that  every  State 
in  the  Union  Impoees  a  debt  limitation  on 
its  cities  and  towns,  and  many  on  its  coun- 
ties. This  debt  limitation  Is  usually  18  per- 
cent of  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate. 

The  total  assessed  valioe  of  real  estate  in 
the  United  States  Is  $143  blUlon,  as  compared 
to  our  existing  debt  of  $272  billion.  In  other 
words,  while  the  States  limit  the  authoriza- 
tion for  debt  to  18  percent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate,  the  Federal  Government 
actually  has  a  debt  which  is  nearly  twice  the 
assessed  value  of  all  real  estate  within  the 
48  SUtes. 

Mortxa  PoasiBLB  Erracr 

I  mbtnlt  further  that  an  Increase  In  the 
debt  limit  at  this  time  would  be  an  invita- 
tion to  extravagance.  It  may  be  that  the 
administration  would  be  forced  to  operate 
on  a  very  prudent  and  conservaUve  budget 
in  order  to  avoid  an  increase  In  the  debt 
limits  but  the  President  has  the  authority, 
if  he  chooses  to  use  it,  to  place  every  agency 
of  the  Government  on  an  expenditure  ration 
and  limit  the  expenditures  in  such  manner 
as  he  deems  best.  In  other  words,  should  the 
debt  limit  be  reached,  the  President  could 
exercise  this  power,  rediicc  expenditures,  and 
operate  within  the  present  debt  limit. 

We  an  know  there  are  thousands  of  ways  to 
reduce  Government  spending  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  Keeutlve  order  without  im- 
pairing benefits  ss  measured  by  real  value. 
I  regard  a  $275  billion  debt  as  a  menace  that 
not  only  will  harass  those  of  us  a<  this  gen- 
eration but  many  generations  of  Americans 
to  follow  us. 

We  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
Tteasury  bonds  bearing  2>^  percent  Interest 
now  are  selling  from  7  to  8  points  under  par. 
and  that  until  the  last  several  days  the 
Treasury  bonds  bearing  3%  percent  Intereet 
were  selling  below  par. 

Assuming  an  average  of  S  percent  Interest 
on  this  debt.  It  means  an  expenditure  of 
$8  billion-plus  a  year  in  interest  alocM.  It 
so  happens  that  this  figure  is  only  a  little 
less  than  the  deficit  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  the  deficit  expected  in  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing  Is  bor- 
rowing to  pay  interest,  thereby  Incxirring  the 
added  burden  of  compounded  Interest.  In 
25  years  at  this  rate  we  will  spend  $300  Wl- 
llon  for  intereet  alone,  and  this  compounded 
wUl  about  equal  the  present  debt. 

WOCta  DBJlT  ANT  RBQUXST 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration  will 
not  request  Congress  to  increase  the  debt  ~ 
limitation  at  this  time.  Tb  watt  until  the 
closing  days  of  Congress  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest would  be  a  grave  mistake  and  v.  ould 
certainly  piolong  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  would  seem  that  if  such  action  were  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary  It  should  have  been 
taken  weeks  ago  and  not  on  the  eve  of  ad- 
journment. 


When  Cong!  ess  convenes  la  January  tha 
fiscal  picture  will  be  clearer  than  It  Is  now. 
and  I  am  convinced  that  steps  can  ba  taken 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  raising  the  debt 
limit  before  the  full  picture  can  be  presented 
to  Congress  when  it  convenes  again  within 
leas  than  6  months. 

This  administration  la  pledged  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  to  an  efficient  Govermnent. 
An  Increase  in  the  debt  limit  at  this  time 
would  be  misunderstood  and  it  should  be 
undertaken  only  as  a  last  and  final  resort, 
and  after  the  President  has  tised  bis  own 
powers,  given  htm  by  law,  to  ration  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  In  their  mcmthly  disburse- 
ments. 


Naral  Suicide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RECOBb,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Post  of 
July  30,  1953: 

Mavai.  Smcjsa 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Comnnlttee,  Daniel  D. 
Strohmeler,  head  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel's 
network  of  II  shipyards  and  25.000  ship- 
builders, made  a  strong  and  convincing  plea 
for  allocation  of  more  orders  for  ship  con- 
struction in  American  yards.  Warning  that 
our  shipyards  were  near  the  disintegration 
point  for  lack  of  orders.  Mr.  Strohmeler  said 
that  unless  new  orders  were  forthcoming 
these  shipbuilding  skilled  organizations 
would  be  dispersed  In  such  a  way  that  It 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  reassemble 
them  for  an  emergency. 

We  have  tried  this  naval  suicide  more  than 
once  in  the  past,  and  we  have  paid  deariy 
for  It  when  we  had  to  start  a  great  new  ship- 
building program  such  as  the  "bridge  of 
ships"  across  the  AUantlc  in  World  War  I. 
Mr.  Strohmeler  points  out  that  the  economy 
ax  did  not  deal  very  harstily  when  it  came 
to  spending  our  money  abroad  giving  for- 
eign shipyards  orders  for  $337  mUllon  to 
build  ships  for  us.  This  Is  in  addition  to 
more  than  $800  million  of  private  American 
capital  being  spent  in  foreign  yards  for  mer- 
chant marine. 


DistiBfvblied  ami  QaaBf ed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  DONOVAN 

or  NEW  TOBX 

IN  T^B  HOUSE  OF  RB'BBSSrrA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  BCr.  Speaker,  under 
imantmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix,  I  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  printed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  July  25.  1953,  extolling  the 
acticm  of  President  Eisenhower  in  ap« 
pointing  the  former  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  FUrley  as  a  pabUe  member  to 
the  new  Hoorer  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Qovemment: 


Mm  QvAuriEv 

President  Eisenhower  baa  chosen  well  la 
naming  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  and 
former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley 
as  public  members  of  the  new  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Hoover  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  his  chairmanship  of  the  reorganization 
commission  set  up  in  1947.  It  was  In  keep- 
ing with  his  high  concept  of  public  duty 
that  when  he  was  called  upon  then,  by  a 
Democratic  President,  to  undertake  that 
ground-breaking  and  monumental  task  he 
accepted  vrtthout  hesitation.  During  the 
next  2  years  he  applied  his  great  talents 
in  the  field  of  administration  and  his  broad 
experience  In  government  to  this  most  chal- 
lenging undertaking.  It  Is  fitting  Indeed 
that  he  should  be  asked  now.  by  a  Repub- 
lican President,  to  direct  a  new  group  study 
of  even  broader  and  more  exacting  nature. 
yoT  in  this  Instance  the  Commission  will 
go  beyond  organizational  problems  to  analyze 
Government  services,  activities,  and  func- 
tions with  a  view  to  eliminating  those  con- 
sidered unnecessary  or  competitive  with 
private  enterprise  and  to  siurenderlng  to 
State  and  local  governments  those  which 
might  be  performed  more  properly  at  the 
lower  levels. 

To  this  task,  a  nonpartisan  one  In  the 
service  of  the  country,  Mr.  Farley  likewise 
win  bring  outstanding  qualifications.  As 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  later  as  a  Cabinet  officer,  the 
New  Yorker  demonstrated  marked  ability  as 
an  organizer  and  administrator.  His  serv- 
ice In  Washington  came  during  the  1^^ 
two  presidential  terms  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, when  the  Government  was  entering 
upon  Its  greatest  period  of  expansion.  Mr. 
Farley,  In  the  years  since  be  has  been  In 
private  business,  has  maintained  his  close 
Interest  In  government  and  in  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Both  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Farley  are  de- 
serving of  commendation  for  their  virilllng- 
ness  to  undertake  these  new  responsibilities 
in  the  public  interest. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  printed  in  the  Reporter 
Dispatch  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
25,  1953: 

Thz  Hoovxb-Faxlxt  Team 

No  better  or  more  thoroughly  representa- 
tive appointments  to  the  Commission  on 
Government  Reorganization  could  have  been 
named  by  President  Bsenhower  than  ex- 
Presldent  Herbert  Hoover  and  former  Post- 
master General  James  A.  ftrley. 

One  is  a  Republican.  The  other  Is  a  Demo- 
erat. 

They  hold  divergent  views  on  politlee. 
But  they  stand  squarely  shouldcr-to-sboul- 
der  on  their  proven  Americanism.  They  hate 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  leftwlngers  and 
rabble-rousers.    They  love  their  country. 

President  Elsenhower  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  avalliUjility  of  these  two 
great  patriots  and  upon  their  seleetfcm  by 
him  as  public  repreeentatlves  on  the  new 
conunlssioa. 


Xm  Fark/s  Appaiatmeat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  i.  DELANEY 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESflMTAIIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  t95S 

Mr.  DELANET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oaa,  Z  laelude  the  following  editorial 
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from  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour- 
luU  of  July  27,  1953: 

Jnc  FASurr's  ArTonmtxtrt 

There  wUl  undoubtedly  be  a  lifting  of 
eyebrowi  among  tbe  InteUlgentsU  over 
Prealdent  Elsenhower's  appointment  of 
former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley 
to  serve  with  former  President  Hoover  as  a 
public  member  of  the  new  Com  ml  salon  on 
Government  Reforms. 

But  to  us  this  appointment  seems  wholly 
jxistlfled.  Jim  Farley  is  a  politician,  yes. 
But  he  Is  a  great  deal  more  than  Just  a 
politician.  Be  Is  an  exceptionally  uble  man 
with  broad  experience  in  public  life  and 
business.  If  any  man  in  America  knows  his 
way  around,  that  man  is  Jim  Farley. 

Beyond  this,  Jim  Farley  is  an  honest 
patriot,  genuinely  interested  in  his  coun- 
try's progress.  In  all  his  public  service, 
there  has  never  been  a  suggestion  that  his 
conduct  was  in  any  way  dishonorable.  His 
record  couldn't  be  cleaner.  He  didn't  quit 
as  Postmaster  General  because  there  was 
anything  against  him  but  because  he  op- 
posed a  third  term. 

Syracusans  may  recall  that  after  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  reported  Jim  Farley 
came  to  Syracuse  and  made  a  public  address 
urging  adoption  of  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

This  time  he  Is  going  to  participate  In 
making  the  recommendations. 

evidently  the  President  and  Mr.  Hoover 
wanted  a  practical  politician  who  had  been 
through  the  mill  and  coxildn't  be  bam- 
boozled by  the  sharpshooters  of  either  party. 
Tet  at  the  same  time  they  wanted  a  man  of 
incorruptible  honor  who  could  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  put  the  country's  Interests  above 
all   other   considerations. 

That  was  a  large  order.  But  In  Jim  Far* 
ley  they've  got  their  man. 


GcB.  Ckules  P.  SvmaicnU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  80VTR  CABOUM  A 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  RS>RKSKNTATrVK8 

Thursday,  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Citadel,  South  Caro- 
lina's peerless  military  college.  Gen. 
Charles  Pelot  Summerall  brought  to  a 
close  one  of  the  most  brilliant  military 
careers  ever  compiled  by  any  American. 
At  the  age  of  86  years.  General  Sum- 
merall relinquished  his  duties  at  the 
Citadel  with  a  mind  as  active  and  with 
a  military  frame  as  erect  as  the  cadets 
in  the  marvelous  institution  over  which 
he  presided.  His  firmness  of  character 
and  relentless  demand  for  strict  disci- 
pline was  as  firm  on  himself  as  upon  his 
subordinates.  General  Summerall  was 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  perfec- 
tion. He  brought  to  the  Citadel  an  ac- 
tive ability  and  an  Intellect  that  had 
taken  him  to  the  top  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Had  General  Summerall  been  on 
active  duty  during  World  War  n.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  on  earth  would  have 
prevented  his  wearing  the  rank  of  a  flve- 
star  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  military  records  of 
our  Nation  are  replete  with  the  magnifi- 
cent devotion  General  Summerall  had 
for  his  duty  to  hla  country.  As  a  com- 
■umder  of  that  great  First  Division  In 


WorU  War  I,  he  left  his  mark  as  a  bril- 
liant 1  ftcticlan  and  a  magnificent  combat 
generi  jf  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
Army  iifter  39  years  in  1931,  he  emulated 
the  pillosophy  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Amer  can  soldiers,  Robert  E.  Lee,  when 
he  turned  his  mind  to  the  service  of 
youth  as  both  of  them  bid  the  battlefield 
goodbir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Summerall  had 
one  c  Kle  by  which  to  live  and  that  was 
to  ins  ill  in  young  men  a  sense  of  honor 
and  s  sense  of  duty.  This  was  a  part 
of  hi£  makeup.  Many  young  men  who 
came  under  his  command,  whether  in 
the  Army  or  at  the  Citadel,  were  better 
young  men  because  of  this  priceless 
privili  (ge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  for  General  Sum- 
cneral  in  the  remaining  years  of  his  re- 
tirem  mt  good  health  and  every  possible 
happi  ness  that  could  come  to  a  brilliant 
soldie  r.  So  long  as  he  lives  his  life  will 
be  an  ideal  for  any  young  man  wearing 
the  colors  of  his  country.  This  Nation 
owes  this  soldier  a  debt  second  to  none 
she  iias  reared  during  the  thrilling 
cours  !  of  her  magnificent  history. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
mark ;  an  editorial  on  the  retirement  of 
Genei  al  Summerall  from  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  of  June  1953,  and  an- 
other editorial  on  this  great  American 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
the  SI  me  month : 

[Fripi  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier  J 

RfaikKMSirr  or  Guiebal  BvuuwMAti,' 
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Oen.  Charles  P.  Sununerall  came  to 
as  president  in  1931  he  brought 
prestige  of  a  four-star  general,  a  field 
of  World  War  I.  and  a  retired 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.     That  prestige 
to  extend  the  reputation  of  the  Clta- 
th^oughout  the  country.    It  brought  de- 
cadets  from  other  regions  to  mingle 
4outh  Carolina  students. 

Simunerall  had   more  than  rank 

prestige.    He  brought  to  the  Citadel  the 

ability   and   knife-sharp    intellect 

taken  him  to  the  top  in  the  Army. 

he  brought  more  than  Intelligence. 

contribution  to  the  Citadel  has 

4haracter. 

News  and  Courier  cannot  name  a  man 

I  Summerall 's  superior  in   adherence 

tode.     He  Is   inflexible  on   matters  of 

His  principles  are   high.     Some- 

his   refusal   to   compromise   has   cre- 

opposition,    occasionally     resentment. 

courteous,  with  the  punctilious  calm 

who  holds  himself  above  the  tur- 

the  crowd,  he  has  not  receded  from 

once  taken.    His  strength  has  been 

against  trifling  with  the  absolute 

of  truth,  honesty,  and  self-respect. 

Influence  of  such  an  examine,  espe- 

[>n  young  men  called  to  lead  the  de- 

}f  their  coiintry,  Is  incalculable.     In 

for  a  Bucceaaar.  the  board  of  vlsl- 

have  to  hunt  a  long  way  for  a  man 

Simimerall's  caliber. 

they    will    And   another    dlstln- 

ofllcer  with  prestige.    We  hope  they 

closely  behind  the  stars  and  the 

Into  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the 

such  a  man.    While  no  two  human 

are  duplicates,  there  are  comparative 

for  guidance. 

3eneral  Summerall,  who  at  86  has  the 

l^aring  of  a  cadet  and  the  respect  of 

know  his  name,  we  wish  health  and 

In  his  second  retirement.    He  will 

Idle  nor  tiseleaa  as  long  as  he  lives. 

years  as  president  of  the  Citadel  have 

nark,  both  on  the  college  and  in  the 

r  thousands  of  young  men,  that  wlU 
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(nrom  the  Waahlngton  Tlmea-Harald|  '--^ 
GKNxaAi.  StrmnaAu. 

Oen.  Charles  P.  summerall  has  annotinoed 
that,  at  the  age  of  86,  he  la  retiring  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Citadel,  the  famous  South  Caro- 
lina Military  Academy.  This  Is  the  end  of 
another  of  this  distinguished  citizen's  ca- 
reers, but.  with  his  ever  young  outlook  and 
his  vitality  and  force,  he  may  Iw  contem- 
plating yet  another. 

We  speak  of  "career"  In  the  plural  because 
General  Summerall  had  a  great  career  before 
he  ever  went  to  the  Citadel.  A  West  Pointer 
and  a  regular  ofllcer  since  1892,  he  com- 
manded the  Indomitable  1st  Division  In 
France  In  World  War  I  and  later  served  aa 
War  Department  Chief  of  Staff,  leaving  the 
Army  a  fo\ir-star  general  after  39  jeara  ot 
service. 

Like  another  great  general  from  the  South. 
Robert  K.  Lee.  General  Summerall  turned  his 
mind  to  the  service  of  youth  when  he  had 
put  the  wars  behind  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  Lee  turned  down  many  opportuni- 
ties for  great  flnanclal  reward  and  accepted, 
the  presidency  of  Waahlngton  college  (now 
known  as  Washington  and  Lee)  at  the  mod- 
est stipend  of  81.500  a  year,  saying,  "I  shall 
devote  my  remaining  energies  to  training 
young  men  to  do  their  duty  In  life." 

No  one  who  knows  General  Summerallti 
character  can  doubt  that  it  was  his  purpoaa 
to  instill  In  young  men  the  sense  of  honor 
and  duty  which  were  so  pronounced  in  his 
own  composition.  He  was  representative  of 
an  older  Army  In  which  duty  to  country  waa 
not  only  the  guiding  dlcute  but  the  only 
dictate.  Hia  career  was  one  of  selfless  pa- 
triotism, and  the  many  young  men  who  went 
forth  from  the  Citadel  to  fight  in  their  coun- 
try's cause  reflects  the  precepts  in  whlcU 
General  Summerall  trained  them  so  well. 

Like  Lee  he  can  aay  of  his  labors  that  bta 
purpose  was  "to  accompliah  something  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  and  the  honor  of 
God."  May  there  always  tf  Americana  at 
his  kind. 
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Reciprocal  Indit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TBUJt 

IN  THE  8SNATI  OF  THB  UNITED  STATtS 
Thursday.  July  30. 19S3 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  of  Texas  are  well  awar« 
of  the  vital  need  for  commerce  betweea 
the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

They  know  that  world  trade  is  of  ne- 
cessity a  two-way  street.  They  know  we 
cannot  expect  to  sell  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  buy. 

I  wish  the  awareness  of  these  facts, 
as  shown  in  a  resolution  recently  passed 
by  the  Bexar  County  Pomona  Grange 
in  my  State  of  Texas,  could  be  extended 
to  all  of  us  who  legislate  upon  matters 
affecting  world  trade. 

This  resolution  realistically  calls  for 
the  support  of  legislation  which  pro- 
motes reciprocal  trade  with  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

In  order  that  all  the  Senators  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  sound  reason- 
ing of  this  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RxcoBD,  as  follows: 


d  the  free  witkina  ef 
tbe  world  are  In  need  of  America's  i^ricul- 
ttu-al  products,  without  which  they  cannot 
axlst.  If  tbeaa  agricultural  producU  ar* 
unobtainable  from  the  United  States,  these 
nations  will  be  compelled  to  trade  with 
Russia  which  a  few  <tf  thMn  are  now  doing. 
The  practice  of  trading  with  Russia,  no 
doubt,  will  have  some  effect  in  creating 
friendly  relatione  and  cauae  the  promotion 
of  communism,  which  policy  would  fit  in 
wltb  the  plans  of  the  late  Joseph  Stalin  of 
Isolating  the  United  States  by  curtailing  Its 
trade  with  other  Rations;   and 

Whereas  these  free  nations  arc  unable  to 
buy  our  agricultural  products  luiless  their 
industrial  products'  are  absorbed  by  the 
United  States.  Several  of  these  nations 
have  declared  that  such  a  mutual  trade 
agreement  would  eliminate  the  need  of  di- 
rect financial  aid  from  the  United  SUtea; 
and 

Whereas  a  world  market  of  agricultural 
products  has  and  will  cause  prosperity  to 
farmers  as  well  aa  other  industries  of  tbe 
United  Statos,  and  a  diminished  foreign 
trade  can  cause  an  economic  crlaia  in  our 
Nation:  Tbarefore  be  it 

Reaolved.  That  we  petition  our  United 
Statas  Senators  from  Texas  and  the  Repre- 
aentatlva  from  this  district  to  support  legis- 
lation to  promote  and  facUitate  reciprocal 
trade  with  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
and  thiis  aid  In  ciui4Ullng  the  influence  of 
communism;  be  It  further 

Keaolved.  That  ttala  resolution  be  fnvsented 
to  the  Honorable  Ltkbom  B.  Johnson  and 
tbe  Honorable  Paicx  Danxbl^  United  States 
Senators  from  Texaa,  and  the  Honorable 
Paul  J.  Kildat.  United  SUtes  Representa- 
tive from  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Tiezas. 

BxsAS  CoTnrrT  Pomona  QaAMcc 
Abchib  D.  Knight,  Muster. 
Adoptad  In  regulir  aesaion.  July  13,  1953. 


hf  Falkcr  Brewn  at  Sflrer  JnU- 
fec  Mass  ef  Fatkcr  TWmnf «  Paster 
•f  St  Jetepk's  Ckvdk,  CarrellloB 
U4, 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

m   MAXTLANB 

IN  THS  8KNATB  OF  THS  UNTTBD  6TATBS 

Thursday.  July  39. 1953 

Mr.  BRAT.T.  Mr.  President,  recently 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  silver 
jubilee  of  my  very  good  friend,  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  Thorning.  There  were  many  dis- 
tinguished friends  Joining  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Father  Thorning 's  anniversary 
and  among  the  most  moving  tributes 
were  the  words  of  the  Reverend  Philip 
J.  Brown,  a  consultor  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Washington  and  paster  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Olney,  Md. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
entered  in  today's  Appendix  of  the  Rsc- 
OKD  the  sermon  which  Father  Brown 
gave  at  the  silver  jubilee  mass  of  Father 
Thorning,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
Carrollton  Manor,  Md.,  associate  editor 
of  World  Affairs  and  advisory  editor  of 
the  Americas,  official  organ  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  American  Franciscan  History. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tliere  being  no  objectioo.  the  sermon 
!  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  followt: 


May  It  picas*  Tow  beeUancy  Arcbblsbop 
Tu-Pin,  may  It  please  Tour  ExceUencies.  the 
several  Ambassadors  and  representatives  of 
our  sister  Republics  from  Central  and 
South  America.  Reverend  Jubllarlan  Dr. 
Thorning.  very  reverend  and  reverend  fath- 
•rs.  parishioners  and  f  rtatMls  of  Dr.  Th<Htilng. 
This  morning  we  have  been  invited  by 
our  dear  friend,  the  Reverend  Jubllarlan  Dr. 
Thorning,  to  celebrate  with  him  this  Mass 
of  thanksgiving  on  the  occasion  of  his  sil- 
ver jubilee  of  ordination — 25  years  of 
consecrated  service  In  the  Eternal  Priesthood 
of  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  happy  to 
be  here  and  we  rejoice  with  him  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  reaching  this  blessed  day. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  very  morning  in 
the  famous  St.  Louis  University  Church  of 
St.  Francis  Xavler  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at 
the  hands  of  the  then  Archbishop  John  Jo- 
seph Olennon,  Ut«-  to  be  His  &ninence, 
John  Joseph  Cardinal  Olennon.  Father 
Thorning  was  raised  to  the  sublime  dignity  of 
a  priest  of  God. 

His  priestly  career  has  been  a  varied  and 
happy  one.  After  specUl  studies  in  several 
outstanding  colleges  and  universiUes.  among 
which  should  be  numbered  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege in  Worcester,  Mass.,  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, Georgetown  University,  and  Oxford 
University  in  England.  Father  Thorning  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  sociol- 
ogy and  economics  from  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America  in  1929.  Later  be  was  to  be 
the  first  North  American  to  obtain  tbe  degree 
of  doctor  of  sacred  theology,  honoris  causa, 
from  Catholic  University  of  Chile,  a  pontif- 
ical university.  Other  doctorates  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Scmto 
Domingo,  the  NaUonal  University  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  other  famous  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  Latin  America. 

Hia  teaching  career  embraced  posts  at 
Georgetown  University,  where  he  was  acting 
dean  of  the  graduau  school.  Loyola  Univer- 
alty  In  Chicago,  St.  Louis  Universty  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  finally  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  and  College  at  EmmlUburg,  Md. 
Few  priests  in  our  country  have  had  the 
varied  and  successful  experience  as  scholar 
and  teacher  as  haa  our  reverend  jubllarlan. 
He  has  authored  several  scholarly  books 
which  have  made  his  name  a  household  word 
among  scholars  all  over  the  world. 

Today,  however,  we  should  like  to  strew 
the  dignity  and  work  of  his  sacred  priest- 
hood— his  work  as  pastor  of  souls. 

"Tou  have  not  chosen  Me.  but  I  have 
chosen  you  and  have  appointed  you  that  you 
should  go  and  should  bring  forth  fnUt  and 
that  your  fruit  should  remain." 

These  words  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  addressed 
to  His  first  priests,  are  found  in  the   15th 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Ooqael,  verse  tbe  16th. 
The  work  of  the  priest  is  great  and  im- 
portant because  it  Is  divine  work,  the  work 
of  Christ  mmself.     It  is  great  because  the 
priest  Is  IdentlQed  with  Christ.     The  priest 
is  not  only  an  alter  Christus  but  in  a  real 
sense  idem  Christus.     His  power  as  a  priest 
is   great   because  It   touches   not   only   the 
Eucharistic  body  of  Christ,  but  also  because 
it   concerns    itself   with    the   mystical    body 
of  Christ.     The  countless  precious  human 
souls,  made  by  the  Almighty  Ood  to  His  own 
Image  and  likeness,  with  whom  the  priest 
win  come  Into  contact,  both  as  pastor  and 
friend,  are  the  harvest  which  all  good  priests 
must  gather  for  heaven.    This  is  one  of  the 
reasons   why   the   priesthood  of   the   living 
Ood  is  the  greatest  work  of  all,  because  It 
deals  with  immortal  souls,  elevated  to  the 
supernatural  life  of  grace,  and  redeemed  by 
the  precioua  blood  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
To  the  priest  Almighty  Ood  entrusted  this 
most  important  work.    We  can  well  under- 
stand why  the  dignity  and  responsibilities 
ct  the  priest  are  so  great. 

Dr.  lliamlng  has  used  his  many  great 
talents  to  further  the  work  of  his  chiirch 
for  the  past  25  years.  Only  the  Good  Lord 
knows  bow  many  aoula  have  bean  brought 


closer  to  Christ  a>  a  result  ot  hia  prtestly 
ministrations.  Although  our  reverend  Jubl- 
larlan with  hia  unique  talents  for  languages 
and  training  has  not  confined  tbe  field  of 
his  activity  to  one  country,  yet,  at  heart, 
be  has  been  happy  to  remain  a  simple  parlsb 
priest  over  the  relatively  small  flock  here 
at  St.  Joseph's.  The  test  of  a  really  good 
priest  can  be  measured  in  the  light  of  tbe 
principal  duties  laid  down  in  the  official  law 
of  the  church,  the  Code  of  Canon  Law  In 
Canon  467.  The  first  duty  is  to  offer  holy 
mass  for  the  faithful;  second,  to  administer 
the  sacraments;  third,  to  know  his  flock; 
fourth,  prudently  to  correct  those  souls 
which  have  gone  astray  from  the  path  of 
faith  and  morals;  fifth,  to  show  a  fatherly 
charity  and  kindness  to  the  poor.  sick,  and 
unfortunates  in  the  parish;  sixth,  to  use  the 
greatest  care  in  giving  a  religious  training  to 
the  children  of  the  parish. 

Those  who  know  the  work  of  Dr.  Thorning 
here  at  St.  Joseph's  for  tbe  past  several 
years  will  readUy  agree  that  he  haa  been 
truly  a  pastor  bontis.  He  has  offered  ntaas 
for  them  many  times,  and  he  has  given 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  sick  and  brought 
them  the  grace-giving  sacraments  of  pen- 
ance, holy  communion,  holy  viaticum,  and 
extreme  unction.  He  has  prepared  many 
for  the  great  Journey  Into  the  next  world 
by  his  priestly  blessing.  He  has  strengthened 
the  bereaved  by  his  words  of  comfort  and 
consolation.  He  certainly  knows  his  flock, 
which  Is  one  of  the  advantages  of  being 
pastor  In  a  smaller  parish.  Every  Friday 
evening  he  has  made  himself  available  for 
religious  instruction  for  the  children  of  tbe 
parish.  He  has  spent  countless,  but  happy, 
hours  in  giving  to  many  friends  not  of  our 
faith  a  knowledge  of  our  chvirch  teachings, 
and  has  led  many  converts  to  emtvace  our 
holy  faith.  These  are  evidences  of  bla 
prlesUy  and  apoettriic  Eeal  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  or  erased.  I  ml^t  wumt^em. 
that  his  own  dear  father,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  88.  came  into  the  church  doubtleee 
bccauae  of  the  prayers  and  seal  of  thla 
I»iestly  son.  Our  reverend  jubllarlan  baa 
written  a  glorious  page  of  prIesUy  deeds 
vt^ich  are  known  only  to  Good  Ood  whom 
he  has  so  hapftily  served  for  the  past  quarter 
century. 

I  could  mention  a  number  of  specific  In- 
stances where  our  good  friend  and  jubllarlan 
has  shown  himself  to  be  the  good  priest  and 
neighbor,  but  I  prefer  to  respect  hla  Innate 
modesty  in  these  sacred  matters. 

Of   the   many   qualities   which  have   en- 
deared Dr.  Thorning  to  his  friends,  I  might 
mention  his  approachablllty  and  availability 
to  help  anyone  who  may  come  to  him.     He 
loves  to  do  favors.      I  recall  one  Instance 
a  few  years  ago.   when  I   was  {H-eparlng   a 
series  of  radio  talks  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  church  and  "isms"  of  the  day.    My 
special  subject  was  the  Church  and  Ameri- 
can Democracy.      I  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  research  on  the  subject  and  still  I  was 
not  satisfied  that  I  had  the  essential  points 
on    the    subject.     I    remember    calling    our 
jubllarlan  and  made  an  appointment  with 
him  In  Washington,   D.  C,  to  discuss  the 
subject.     Without  a  note  or  a  paper  In  bla 
hand  to  refer  to.  he  discoursed  tat  nearl3f 
1  hour,  and,  fortunately,  I  took  down  every- 
thing he   said.     When   I  returned    to  the 
rectory  and  examined  my  notes,  to  my  great 
surprise  they  were  so  complete,  so  logical, 
and  so  well  thought  out,  and  ao  beautifully 
worded,  with  dates  and  quoUtlcms  so  exact, 
that   there    was    nothing   more    to    add    or 
change.       I    was   simply    amazed    that   one 
could  have  done  so  perfect  a  piece  of  work 
almost  extemporaneously.    He  gave  me  an 
hour  of  valuable  time  and  drove  many  miles 
to  do  me  this  favor.     I  might  add  that  this 
particular  discourse  waa  considered  tbe  best 
in  the  series. 

Another  special  quality  of  bla  priestly  soitf 
wtalch  haa  endeared  blm  to  many.  Is  bla 
delicate  sensitivity  In  never  bortlng  tlk*  f*M- 
Inga  of  tboae  of  our  eeparated  bcetbrcn,  and 
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his  «ll-cooMUDliic  desire  to  help  thoae  who 
are  seeking  the  trutb.  There  is  sbout  him  a 
Chilatton  restleesnese  and  concern  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  know  not 
Christ  and  His  great  love  for  mankind.  I 
think  the  ecteem.  regard  and  affection  which 
so  many,  not  of  our  religious  persuasion, 
have  for  him,  are  the  supreme  test  of  a  great 
priest.  He  long  ago  caught  hold  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Christian  living 
and  made  it  a  part  of  his  thinking,  namely, 
the  love  of  Ood  above  all  else  for  His  own 
sake,  and  the  love  of  his  fellow  man  because 
of  love  for  Ood. 

A  true  and  devoted  priest  of  Gkid  must 
pray,  study,  and  work  to  fulflU  the  special 
functions  d  his  sacred  ministry.  Throtigh 
biii  dally  Mass,  hU  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Christ  and  to  Our  Lord  In  the 
Blessed  Sftcrament,  he  has  been  truly  a  man 
of  prayer.  Certainly  he  has  studied,  as  the 
record  of  authorship,  lecturer,  and  defender 
of  the  rights  of  other  peoples,  bears  out.  His 
record  as  priest  and  pastor  Is  best  shown 
by  the  devoted  service  be  has  given  to  you. 
the  people  of  this  parish,  here  at  historic  St. 
Joseph's  on  Carrollton  Manor  these  past 
several  years.  His  name  is  held  in  benedic- 
tion, not  only  here  in  this  fine  parish,  but 
in  many  other  cities  and  countries  all  ovei 
the  world;  and  yet.  withall,  be  has  remained 
at  heart  a  simple,  unaffected,  priestly  priest. 

We  should  like  to  recall  the  eloquent 
tribute  paid  by  the  famous  Pere  Lacordalre 
to  the  priesthood:  "To  live  In  the  midst  of 
the  world  without  wishing  its  pleasures:  to 
be  a  member  of  every  family  yet  belonging 
to  none;  to  share  all  sufferings;  to  penetrate 
all  secrets;  to  heal  all  wounds;  to  go  from 
man  to  Ood  and  offer  Him  their  prnytr*.  to 
return  from  Ood  to  man  to  bring  pardon  and 
hope;  to  have  a  heart  of  fire  for  charity  and  a 
heart  of  bronae  for  chastity;  to  teach  and 
pardon,  console,  and  bless  always;  My  Ood. 
what  a  life;  and  it  Is  yours,  O  Priest  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Again  I  speak  In  the  name  of  all  bere 
present  at  your  Jubilee  Mass  of  thanksgiving, 
your  devoted  parlshlcmers.  friends,  and  ad- 
mirers, and  I  wlah  you  In  the  nanoe  of  all 
that  Ood's  choicest  blessings  will  be  yours 
in  His  Holy  Priesthood  for  many  years  to 
oome. 

Ad  multos  plurlmoaque  annoa  Tivaa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TCXAS 

IN  TBE  SSNATS  OF  THS  UNITXD  8TATIS 

Thursday,  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, evidence  multiplies  that  the 
drought  which  brought  such  distress  to 
the  people  of  Texas  this  year  is  awaken- 
ing them  to  a  realization  of  the  vital 
need  for  a  realistic,  long-range  program 
of  water  conservation. 

At  present,  according  to  a  recent  ap- 
praisal of  the  Texas  water  problem, 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at 
my  request,  the  State  is  using  only  15 
percent  of  the  discharge  of  its  streams. 
The  remaining  85  percent  runs  off  into 
the  Oulf  and  is  wasted  so  far  as  Texas 
is  concerned.  This  is  the  situation  that 
must  be  changed. 

A  thought-provoking  editorial  on  this 
subject,  enUUed  'Texas  Must  Conserve 
Water  Against  Dry  Seasons  That  Will 


Come 
(Tex 


Again,"  was  published  in  the  Paris 
.  I  News  on  July  21.  The  Paris  News 
is  anong  Texas'  most  progressive  and 
enligltened  newspapers.  Its  clear - 
thinking  editorial  on  water  conservation 
is  dewrvlng  of  the  widest  possible  cir- 

luk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
toria]  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RCCO  ID. 

Thi  iTt  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  fo  lows: 

Ral  IS  that  have  fallen  In  Texas  during  the 
past  1 D  days  have  had  two  good  effects.  The 
first  I  ad  foremost  at  course  Is  that  pastures 
are  Iw  Ing  renewed,  water  supplies  for  cities 
and  t<  iwns  Increased,  some  crops  helped.  The 
other  Is  that  there  wiU  be.  or  at  least  should 
be,  oesatlon  of  a  demand  that  has  been 
made  In  some  quarters  for  a  special  session 
of  tbB  Texas  Legislature  to  do  something 
about  the  drought  and  relieve  the  losses  and 
Incon  irenlencee  It  has  caused. 

Th«  leading  newspaper  in  west  Texas,  tbe 
San  Angelo  Standard,  said  in  Its  issue  of 
July  1 7 :  "The  rains  could  not  oome  at  a  more 
propi  lous  time  than  July  and  August.  They 
will  iLSBure  some  harvest,  but  more  than 
that,  livestock  will  benefit  from  a  late  sum- 
mer growth  of  grass  and  weeds  that  should 
carry  into  the  winter.  They  will  ease  quickly 
requl:  ements  for   Federal   and  State   help." 

Certainly  all  Texas,  and  west  Texas  more 
than  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  tbe 
State,  suffered  from  the  prolonged  dry  sea- 
sons that  have  extended  through  several 
years  It  is  quite  proper  that  some  agency 
shoull  be  available  for  lending  money  to 
those  in  need  because  of  weather  conditions 
over  irhlch  they  had  no  control.  But  now 
that  I  ome  relief  has  been  given  by  the  proc- 
esses of  nature  there  can  and  should  be  a 
lesser  ing  of  demand  for  Oovernment  assist- 
ance, something  that  has  always  been  out  of 
keeplig  with  the  long-established  independ- 
ence of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Texai. 

We  have  wasted  water  Just  as  we  have 
wasted  land  and  forests  and  other  natural 
resou  rces.  If  the  drought  has  made  us  con- 
scioun  of  water  waste  and  moved  us  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  conserve  water  it  will 
have  t>een  worth  all  it  cost.  Wt  cannot  pre- 
vent ( Irought  but  we  can  better  prepare  for  it. 
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MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
!  lession  of  the  83d  Congress  draws  to 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look 
arouid  and  listen  to  what  others  think! 
work  that  was  done  by  this  Con- 
It  is  therefore   apropos  that  I 
our  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
1953  issue  of  the  American    Ped- 
ofBcial    publication    of    the 
Ameiiican  Federation  of  Labor: 

DooBLc  oa  NoTHnra  CoNoasas? 
Thi  I  Congress  is  engaged  In  a  gigantic 
giveaway  program  designed  to  pay  off,  a 
'thou  land  fold  or  more,"  on  the  Investment 
made  "by  big  business  in  the  form  of  19Sa 
polith  al  campaign  contributions.  Secretary- 
Tmm  irer  William  P.  Schnltaler  of  the  Amer- 


ican Federation  of  Labor  charged  a  few  days 
ago.  He  said  next  year's  elections  wUl  be 
*'cniclal"  and  urged  all  trade  unionists  to 
pursue  the  tasks  of  political  organization  and 
education  with  renewed  energy. 

Mr.  Scbnltsler  told  the  boUermakers  and 
blacksmiths'  convention  In  Minneapolis  that 
the  83d  Congress,  if  present  trends  continue, 
"should  earn  the  title  of  the  'double  or  noth- 
ing Congress'  after  the  television  Jackpot  of 
the  same  name." 

"Make  no  mistake  about  tt,"  be  nld.  *Trhe 
blg-buslness  boys  knew  what  they  wanted, 
and  they  are  gathered  in  tbe  lobbies  of  C<m- 
grees  today  with  their  palms  outstretched 
waiting  for  the  big  payoff. 

"The  tidelands  giveaway  waa  only  tbe  be- 
ginning. The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
atomic-energy  plants,  the  public  lands  and 
forests,  and  other  vital,  priceless  resources 
which  are  the  property  and  the  birthright 
of  all  the  people  are  scheduled  to  sweeten 
the  pot,  and  to  be  turned  over  for  private 
exploitation,  (or  tbe  personal  profit  of  a 
wealthy  few. 

"Tet,  strangely  enough,  you  no  longer  bear 
the  reactionaries  scream  about  tbe  'Santa 
Claus  state'  and  'government  handouts'  the 
way  they  used  to  do. 

"How  times  have  cbanged.  Tbe  leading 
exponents  of  the  current  giveaways  are  the 
very  same  gentlemen  who  so  piously  em- 
ployed the  terms  in  years  gone  by  In  con- 
demmlng  the  social -security  program,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  aid  to  educati<m, 
and  other  measures  designed  to  enhance  tbe 
welfare,  tbe  economic  Independence,  the  se- 
curity, and  the  prosperity  of  all  the  people. 

"Now  that  tbe  public  domain  is  in  tb« 
process  of  conversion  into  a  private  and  ex- 
clusive nuntlng  preserve.  Federal  giveaways 
are  endowed  with  new  virtues.  In  the  eyee 
of  theae  reactionary  gentlemen,  apparently, 
the  current  and  prop<»ed  multi-billlon- 
dollar  handouts  are  purified  and  cleansed  by 
the  fact  that  tbey  will  benefit  only  tbe  elite 
few. 

"In  short,  wbat  we  have  today  la  a  rich 
man's  welfare  state,  playing  Santa  Claus  to 
the  moneyed  gentry.  But  the  public.  •• 
usual,  will  have  to  pick  up  the  tab." 

Mr.  Schnitzler  pointed  out  that  the  "ruling 
reactionary  elements"  in  Washington  are  still 
moving  cautiously  because  they  realize  that 
tbe  elections  last  November  gave  them  no 
mandate  to  turn  the  clock  back.  But  if 
they  are  able  to  Increase  their  majority  next 
year,  he  said,  the  "political  ice  age  will  set 
In  for  sure." 

"It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  this  does  not 
occur,"  he  declared. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.'s  secretary-treasurer  em- 
phasized that  Labor's  League  for  Political 
Education  must  be  given  greater  support  by 
working  people  than  ever   before. 

"We  cannot  withdraw  from  tbe  poUtlcal 
arena  even  if  we  want  to,"  he  said.  "We  can- 
not escape  the  consequence  of  political 
events  by  retreating  from  the  battlefield  and 
leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
destroy  us." 

Mr.  Schnitzler  said  that  the  only  con- 
sideration in  guiding  trade  unionists  in  tbe 
political  arena  is  not  whether  they  succeed 
or  fall  in  any  particular  Instance  or  point 
at  time,  but  whether  the  course  of  action  is 
a  right  one  and  whether  tt  is  Justified  by 
realities. 

"Having  decided  that  question  in  the 
afflrmative."  he  declared,  "we  have  no  hon- 
orable alternative  but  to  pursue  tbe  task 
of  political  organization  and  education  with 
renewed  energy  and  determination,  unmind- 
ful of  tempcM-ary  setbacks  and  dlai4>polnt- 
ments,  until  our  objectives  are  finaUy  real- 
ized. 

"That  is  the  course  whlcb  tbe  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  elected  to  take.  The 
administrative  committee  of  Labor  League 
for  Political  Education  at  its  laat  meeting 
declared — for  aU  to  hear — that  tbe  league  U 
and  will  remain  a  permanent,  oontlnalng 
Institution." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mmrzsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  News  of  July  30, 
1953: 

BTrma  Aoaixst  Oxma 

Tbe  East  Germans  streaming  into  West 
Berlin  for  American  food  packages,  in  angry 
defiance  of  their  Communist  overlords  have 
given  us  a  new  insight  into  the  state  of 
mind  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

UntU  recently,  when  the  East  Oermans 
were  being  rearmed  while  the  West  Oermans 
remained  unarmed,  it  looked  as  though  the 
stage  were  being  set  for  another  Korea. 

That  fear  has  been  dispelled. 

The  Russians  are  disarming  the  East  Ger- 
mans now,  to  keep  the  Frankenstein  they 
were   creating  from    turning  against   them. 

Resentment  and  unrest  may  not  exist  in 
all  the  Soviet  states  In  the  aame  proportion 
as  it  has  been  revealed  In  East  Germany. 
But  relatively  much  the  same  situation  must 
obtain,  for  they  are  governed  by  the  same 
Soviet  policies  and  tbe  reaction  cannot  be 
much  different. 

The  new  rulers  in  tbe  Kremlin  must  be 
profoundly  disturbed  by  the  German  revolt, 
because  Instead  of  Russia  being  surrounded 
by  friendly  buffer  states,  the  satellites  must 
now  be  regarded  as  threats  to  Russia's  own 
security. 

Thus  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  Isnt 
tipped  as  much  In  Russia's  favor  as  had  been 
assumed.  If  Stalin's  successors  recognize 
this  they  should  be  less  likely  to  embark  on 
new  and  dangerous  adventures. 

The  United  States  should  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  by  continuing  to  feed  the  East  Oer- 
mans and  any  other  of  the  satellites  In  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  our  assistance. 
This  should  be  much  cheaper  as  well  as 
much  more  productive  than  wet-nursing 
some  of  the  undependable  allies  we  have  on 
our  relief  roll. 

Despite  bluff  and  bluster,  tbe  Soviets 
baven't  found  an  answer  to  President  Elsen- 
bower's  humanitarian  gesture,  and  their  po- 
sition will  become  less  tenable  the  longer 
they  alternately  whine  and  bellow.  Ger- 
many is  the  key  to  Europe;  if  the  Soviets  faU 
their  stock  will  be  weakened  everywhere. 

The  Russians  are  in  for  real  trouble  if  we 
Just  keep  the  heat  on. 


Rdes   of   Procedore   for  C»BfretnoEal 
laTestigatiBg  CoBouttecs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNISOTA 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  series 
of  editorials  from  the  Minneapolis  Morn- 
ing Tribime,  the  Baltimore  Sim,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  printed  in  the 
ApiKndlx  of  the  Rkcoko.  These  edito- 
rials pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  IIU- 


/ 


nols  [Mr.  Douauusl  for  ofTering  a  set  of 
rules  of  fair  play  for  congressional  In- 
vestigating committees.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  l»1ng  these  editorials  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
his  efforts.  He  is  performing  a  great 
service,  similar  to  the  splendid  services 
we  are  accustomed  to  receive  from  him, 
in  presenting  his  code  for  public  dis- 
cussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of 
July  18,  1953] 

SoTAToa  DovoukB'  Cods 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  nUnols,  has 
offered  10  rules  of  fair  play  for  congressional 
investigating  committees,  but  in  doing  so  he 
has  not  maligned  the  congressional  inquiry 
as  an  institution.  In  fact,  he  has  defended 
it  as  one  which  has  paved  the  way  for  many 
great  American  reforms.  Tet  he  perceives 
the  need  for  more  responsible  procedures. 
He  is  properly  disturbed  by  the  Irreparable 
damage  which  can  be  done  to  men's  reputa- 
tions In  the  absence  of  strict  safeguards 
against  the  techniques  of  irresponsibility. 

This  emphasis  on  fair  play  goes  to  the 
heart  of  those  evils  which  must  be  swiftly 
checked  if  the  congressional  investigation  is 
to  be  restored  as  a  vigorous  and  respected 
force  in  American  life.  The  right  of  Con- 
gress to  investigate  is  too  precious  to  oe  im- 
paired by  a  continuing  decline  of  public  con- 
fidence in  Congress  as  an  investigative  agent. 
Tet  we  are  unquestionably  witnessing  such 
a  decline  today.  The  methods  symbolized 
by  Senator  Joseph  McCastbt,  though  by  no 
means  monopolized  by  blm,  are  creating 
vast  doubts  and  fostering  angry  reactions  In 
the  public  mind. 

Senator  Douglas'  10  rules  at  fair  procedure 
should  provide  a  wholesome  leaven  for  de- 
bate in  Congress.  In  the  main  they  seek  to 
give  greater  protection  to  the  rights  and 
reputations  of  witnesses,  and  to  minimize  the 
chance  of  irresponsible  smeiirs.  Of  special 
interest  is  Douglas'  insistence  that  staff 
appointments  should  be  approved  by  the  fuU 
committee  or  by  agreement  between  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Tfils  alms  at  the  right  asserted  by  Senator 
McCabtht  when  he  appointed  J.  B.  Mat- 
thews as  staff  director  and  held  to  his  guns 
for  a  time  despite  a  sharp- revolt  within  his 
own  committee. 

As  Douglas'  proposed  code  suggests,  the 
greatest  Impetus  toward  more  responsible 
Investigations  must  come  from  Congress. 
But  the  Matthews  case  clearly  demonstrated 
that  public  opinion  can  be  a  mighty  factor, 
too.  Matthews'  Irresponsible  attack  on  the 
Protestant  clergy  set  off  a  chain  of  reactions 
which  ultimately  forced  bis  resignation. 
One  reaction  came  from  within  McCastht's 
own  committee.  Another  came  from  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  who  acciised  Matthews  of 
violating  principles  of  freedom  and  decency. 
Still  another  reaction  came  from  the  people 
themselves,  taking  form  In  outraged  protests 
against  tbe  Matthews  appointment.  In  the 
end,  Matthews  stepped  down,  and  that  was  a 
triumph   for   the   spirit  of   responsibility. 

One  way  or  another,  tbe  right  of  Congress 
to  investigate  must  be  safeguarded  against 
those  who  recklessly  abuse  It.  That  right  is 
basic  and  must  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. Its  best  defenders  are  those  who  Join 
with  Senator  Douglas  in  insisting  that  It  be 
exercised  with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  Jus- 
tice and  fair  play.  Its  worst  enemies,  by  the 
same  token,  are  as  easily  identified.  They 
are  the  Members  of  Congress  who  debase 
that  right  and  so  invite  a  steady  loss  of  pub- 
lic etmfidenoe  In  what  la  eeaentially  a  good 
and  vital  institution. 


[Ftom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  18.  1988] 
Bvuta   roa    Rcroaitiwa   Coautira 

iNVaSTTOATIONS 

Senator  Douglas  has  now  outlined  in  the 
Senate  his  Idea  of  a  decency  code  for  con- 
gressional Investigating  committees.  The 
Dou^as  outline  refiects  provisions  In  tbe 
Kefauver  and  Morse-Lehman  resolutions  now 
being  studied  In  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee. A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  Is  holding  hearings  on  the  same 
issue,  as  raised  by  Representative  Kxatimc's 
proposed  bill  in  that  Chamber. 

Senator  Douglas'  central  idea  is  to  pre- 
vent the  unjust  smearing  of  persons  by  wit- 
nesses before  a  congressional  committee,  by 
conunlttee  members  or  by  committee  staff 
employees.  Besides  that  he  would  reguUr- 
ize  the  conduct  of  committee  bxislness  by 
cuUing  down  the  arbitrary  power  grabbed 
off  by  some  committee  chairmen  to  hire  staff 
personnel,  issue  reports,  etc. 

Up  to  here  the  wonder  is  that  the  Douglas 
proposals  even  had  to  be  made.  Decently  run 
committees  already  provide  much  that  the 
Senator  asks.  This  Is  a  point  that  will  have 
to  be  kept  in  mind;  decency  rules  will  help, 
but  decent  committee  members,  particularly 
decent  chairmen,  will  help  more.  And  a 
decency  code  won't  necessarily  refcum  mem- 
bers or  chairmen  given  to  Indecency. 

One  point  In  Senator  Douglas'  proposal 
does  raise  a  special  question.  He  wants  to 
offer  witnesses  a  right  of  cross-examination 
of  other  witnesses — but  a  limited  right. 
Significantly,  all  the  sol>erer  niles  reformers 
insist  on  some  limitation  of  the  right  of 
cross-examination.  The  reason  is  that  to 
import  into  committee  procedure  the  full 
cross-examination  privileges  of  the  courts 
might  well  frustrate  the  committee's  valid 
purposes. 

But  why,  the  uninformed  may  ask,  should 
not  the  committees  be  bound  as  tightly  as 
the  courU?  The  answer  U  that  the  com- 
mittee is  left  freer  because  its  function  dlf- 
'*rs — ^It  merely  Investigates,  It  does  not  sen- 
tence to  fine,  to  imprisonment,  or  to  death. 

True,  Senator  Douglas  spoke  of  some  com- 
mittees behaving  like  "legislative  courts.- 
The  phrase  was  literary  rather  than  precise. 
Actually  legislatures  inflict  fines,  imprison- 
ment or  death  only  by  passing  bUls  of 
attainder.  But  bills  of  attainder  are  out- 
lawed in  the  United  States  Constitution 
(art.  I,  sees.  9, 10) .  And  in  1946  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  broadened  to  an 
extreme  maximum  the  scope  of  its  power  to 
declare  legislaUon  unconstitutional  under 
this  blU-of -attainder  rule  (United  States  v. 
Liovett). 

[Ftom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 

Satimlay,  July  18,  1953] 

CoaaacmfG  InvaaiiSATrvz  Asusia 

Efforts  in  the  Hoxise  and  Senate  to  im- 
prove Investigative  techniques  are  bearing 
fruit.  Chairman  Harold  H.  Vkldk,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
has  announced  a  codification  of  niles  and 
procedures  which  his  committee  has  ap- 
proved. The  latest  revision  provides  that 
persons  named  in  swcrn  testimony  as  past 
or  present  Communists  will  be  notified  by 
registered  mall  and  Invited  to  appear  before 
the  committee  to  answer  the  allegations. 
This  is  a  vast  improvement  over  past  practice 
which  left  it  up  to  the  victim  of  often  pretty 
loose  charges  to  demand  the  opportunity  to 
clear  his  name.  The  committee's  new  rules 
are  being  Issued  in  booklet  form.  Mean- 
while a  Hovise  Rules  subcommittee  Is  holding 
public  hearings  to  determine  whether  the 
House  should  adopt  a  new  code  of  procediire 
to  govern  all  committees  In  their  handling 
of  witnesses. 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  proposes  10  basic 
rules  designed  to  prevent  undue  damage  to 
the  reputations  of  witnesses  called  before 
investigating  committees.  One  of  the  most 
important  principles  embodied  In  tereral  of 
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DovoLAs'  pnqwMkls  Is  the  neceasltr 

for  kMplng  tMtlmony  advene  to  any  indi- 
TldtuU  absolutely  wltUn  the  committee  until 
It  hM  been  corroborated  and  tbe  credibility 
of  tbe  wltneases  eatabliahed.  Senator  Dotro- 
tAS.  like  Bepreaentatlve  Vkld*.  uphold*  the 
right  of  the  object  of  adverse  testimony  to 
appear  In  hla  own  defense  or,  tf  he  prefers, 
to  place  a  printed  reply  In  the  record.  And 
Senator  Douglas  believes  that  be  should  also 
have  a  limited  right  to  cross-examine  the 
acc\iser.  An  important  reform  proposed  Is 
that  the  general  purpose  of  a  hearing  be 
announced  In  advance  to  prevent  "vague  and 
unauthorized  fishing  parties,"  as  Senator 
DoxTCUks  puts  it. 

Investigations — not  alone  In  the  field  oi 
subversive  activities— are  an  essential  func- 
tion of  Congress  and  such  improvement  in 
techniques  as  now  seem  to  be  under  way  are 
needed. 


Catholks  ud  PdUks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  lOMNXSOTA 

IN  THX  HOnSS  OP  RSPRSSSNTATIVE8 

Thtirsday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcou.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Commonweal  magazine  of  July 
24.  19»3: 

Catholics  and  Pouncs 
(By  Daniel  P.  Cleary) 

Catholics  are  In  politics  as  they  are  in  aU 
phases  of  American  life.  But  Catholics  are 
not  engaged  In  politics  as  Catholics.  Polit- 
ically speaking,  to  be  a  Catholic  in  the 
United  States  usually  means  merely  to  be 
an  American  who  happens  to  be  a  Catholic. 
This  is  as  It  should  be.  As  voters,  however, 
American  Catholics  have  had  a  considerable 
Impact  on  their  Nation's  political  life. 

Catholics  should  vote  as  their  conscience 
dictates,  with  tbe  needs  of  the  times  and 
the  common  good  kept  in  mind.  They  do 
not  always  do  so.  Neither  do  the  rest  of 
Americans.  Conscientious  voting  presumes 
•  stiidy  of  the  issues  and  an  intelligent  ap- 
praisal of  the  candidates  in  a  campaign. 
Since  tt  is  not  easy  to  understand  our 
foreign  and  domestic  problems,  that  takes 
more  effort  than  many  voters  are  wilUng  to 
make. 

Properly  disfoibutcd,  less  than  3  million 
votes,  no  matter  whose,  would  have  been 
enough  to  elect  Adlai  K.  Stevenson  in  1953 
or  Thomas  K  Dewey  in  1948.  Some  3  million 
Catholic  voters,  out  of  the  total  Catholic 
vote,  heavily  concentrated  where  the  elec- 
toral votes  are  also  concentrated,  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  putting  General  Elsenhower  in 
the  White  House.  They  had  just  as  much  to 
do  (maybe  more)  with  putting  Harry  S. 
Truman  back  in  oOlce  in  1948.  This  observer 
believes  they  made  the  switch  for  the  same 
reasons  that  their  non-Catholic  ccMnpatrlota 
made  it.  Leaving  aside  the  objective  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  change  was  actually 
for  the  Nation's  benefit  or  not,  I  think  the 
switch  was  made  because  those  voters  felt 
that  their  own  individual  economic  inter- 
est would  benefit  and  because  of  an  emo- 
tional response  to  largely  irrelevant  appeals 
to  their  prejudices. 

Until  recently.  Catholics  could  be  counted 
on  to  vote  consistently  In  the  same  way  from 
city  to  city,  year  in  and  year  out.  During  the 
last  hundred  years  American  CatlK>UcB  have 
tended  to  be  concentrated  in  the  big  dtiea. 
chiefly  tn  the  industrial  East  aiul  Middle 
Weat.  It  waa  during  thla  period  that  they 
established  themselves  as  the  predominant 
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elem^t  In  tin  local  Damoer»tle  polltloAl  or- 
which  made  a  strong  hid  for 
l^nmigrant   vote,   as   well    as   in    labor 
Because  of  ethnic  origins  Catholics 
rotmd  largely  in  the  lower  an^  lower- 
economic  groups. 
1932  theae  CathoUcs  looked  to  the 
Democratic  political  organizationa  for 
Christmas  baskets,  and  relief  in  the  big 
And  as  the  Catholic  population  grew 
and  political  influence.  Catholics 
to  take  over  control  of   local  party 
in  many  urban  areas.    Becaxise  of 
numbers   in   organisable   occupations 
were  also  rising  in  prominence  in  the 
Ameifcan  labor  movement. 

with  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  social 
theae  workers  and  tbejr  famUiea 
tend^  more  and  more  to  look  to  Washington 
than  to  the  local  party  chieftain  for 
And  a  reasonable  expectation  of  future 
which  is  the  basis  for  gratitude  in 
poUtlcal  life,  kept  a  large  body  of  Catholics 
soUd  y  behind  the  Democrats  on  the  national 
■between  1932  and  1944. 

,  Franldin  D.  Roosevelt  proved  to 
superb  a  vote-getter,  he  was  clearly  the 
irecinct  captain  In  every  city  organlza- 
tbat  the  local  chiefs  permitted  their 
to  go  to  seed.  P.  D.  R.  got  the 
Tut  for  them.  Hence  the  local  politicoe 
of  condition  and  failed  to  see  what 
iiappening  to  their  once-eSective  ma- 
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the    breadlines    were    getting 
and    the    number    of    Catholics    who 
help  from  the  Government  was  grow- 
^aller.     Before  1930  tbe  rare  Catholic 
moved  to  the  suburbs,  after  climbing 
the  lower-middle  Income  group,  fre- 
quently became  first  a  Mason   and   then  a 
For  years  Catholics  at  country 
were  even  rarer  than  Democrats.     But 
it  was  possible  to  belong  and  still 
a  Catholic.    But  hardly  a  Catholic  and 

as  well, 
the  children  of  people  who  had  looked 
ward  leader  for  their  jobs  went  off 
suburbs  and  joined  the  station-wagon 
rearing  their  brand-new  republicanism 
badge  of  respectability.     They  were  so 
now  that  they  saw  no  possible  need 
fixture  favors  from  any  hard-batted  po- 
boss. 
problems  were  different,  too.    They 
beginning  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  in- 
taxes   every   March    15.     They   found 
fretting    about    price    controls, 
sons  of  the  men  who  during  the  de- 
had  tried  to  get  lined  up  with  WPA 
chafing   under   the   price  controls   of 
If   they   knew  the   story   about   the 
who  was  once  saved  from  death  which 
up.  "Well,  what  have  you  done  for  me 
they  never  applied  it  to  themselves, 
election  time  last  year,   the  move  to 
luburbe  had  reached  tremendo\is  pro- 
In   one   metropolitan   area   after 
the   population   of   the   peripheral 
districts  came  to   exceed  that  of  the  city 
Department  stores  In  New  York,  Chi- 
Washington,  and  other  cities,  acknowl- 
thls  phenomenon  by  following  their 
to  the  suburbs.     It  waa  not  alto- 
geth4r  surprising  that  in  these  fnoeperous 
areas    Ike    buttons    were    thicker 
carbon  monoxide. 

all,  the  Catholics  who  vote  probably 
only  12  million  out  of  the  60  mUlion 
■rent  to  the  polls  last  November.     Some 
voted  Republican  in  1952  because 
had  changed  their  social   status  to  a 
arge  extent.     It  Is  true  that  a  large  seg- 
oS  second-  and  third-generation  Irish. 
Poles,  and  Italians,  who  make  up 
hulk  of  the  urban  CathoUc  vote,  stayed 
the  Democrats  right  to  the  end.    But 
children,  who  became  old  enough  to 
in    1948    and    thereafter,    had    never 
at  flzst  hand  what  a  depreaslon  is; 
result,   they  did  not  have  the  same 
motifcratlon,  or  memories,  behind  their  votes 
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as  the  people  who  Uved  through  the  1921-33 
period  and  started  voting  about  1928.  As 
voters.  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike 
tend  to  take  on  tbe  poUtical  coloration  at 
the  economic  class  in  which  they  either  find 
themselves  or  to  which  they  are  currently 
aspiring.  If  the  present  administration 
kicks  the  suburbanites  around  economically, 
they  will.  I  am  sure,  "tiu-n  the  rascals  out" 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

In  a  land  where  the  secret  ballot  prevaila. 
it  is  difBcult  to  determine  how  Cathoiica 
voted,  except  in  these  few  areas  where  they 
constitute  the  predominant  majority  of  the 
electorate.  It  is  considerably  easier  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  Catholic  office  holder* , 
on  their  Nation's  political  life,  pcu'tlcularly  aa 
the  present  emphasis  on  publicizing  every 
facet  of  a  candidate's  personal  life  includes 
making  his  religion  almost  as  weU  known 
as  his  political  party. 

The  number  of  Catholics  who  appeared  oa' 
TV  screens  during  the  Kefauver  investlga-  ' 
tions  was  embarrassing  to  their  coreligion- 
ists around  the  country.  They  were  not 
labeled  as  Catholics,  of  course,  when  their 
faces  or  hands  were  televised,  but  the  follow- 
up  stories  in  the  newspapers  frequently 
found  occasion  to  bring  out  the  church  af- 
filiations at  the  reluctant  witnesses  and 
derelict  public  ofBcials  who  squirmed  under 
Rudolph  Halley's  questioning. 

I  do  not  think  this  pinpointing  of  the  de- 
fection of  Catholics  in  public  ofllce  is  evi- 
dence of  any  "Protestant  plot."  I  beHev* 
that  people  expect  Catholics  in  public  olBoa 
to  know  better,  and  to  adhere  to  a  stricter 
moral  code,  than  colleagues  who  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  very  specific  religious  principles 
to  guide  them.  It  is  therefore  a  greater  cause 
for  scandal  when  a  politician  caught  with  hi* 
hand  in  the  till  turns  out  to  be  a  Catholic 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  unscrup- 
ulous Catholic  businessman,  professional 
roan,  labor  leader,  or  Just  plain  citizen.  TO' 
be  a  Catholic  In  America,  as  elsewhere,  carries 
with  it  the  responsibility  to  live  In  such  • 
way  as  to  bring  nothing  but  credit  on  the 
church.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  Cath- 
olic politicians  who  parade  their  member- 
ship in  the  church  and  make  political  capi- 
tal out  of  tt  but  whose  political  conduct 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But  there  are, 
happily,  many  examples  of  Catholics  In  elec- 
tive public  office  who  are  a  credit  to  their 
church. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  currently 
no  Catholic  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Just  as  there  is,  traditionally  at  leaat. 
one  Catholic  in  the  Cabinet,  so  there  has  uau* 
ally  been  one  Catholic  on  the  Court.  Since 
Frank  Murphy's  death  that  has  not  been 
true.  The  President  is  imder  no  obligation 
to  appoint  a  Catholic  to  any  position,  but  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Catholics  con- 
stitutes about  one-fifth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, it  has  been  deemed  equitable  and  pern^ 
haps  politically  expedient  to  allocate  a  cer-  ' 
tain  number  of  top  appointive  positions  to 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At 
the  moment  Secretary  of  Labor  Durkin  Is 
the  Catholic  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  th« 
cities  and  in  State  governments,  the  Catho- 
lics are  in  government  positions  pretty  much 
in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  CathoUc 
population  V,  the  total  population  in  the 
city  or  State. 

Catholics  in  office  do  not  act  as  Catholics, 
In  any  sectarian  sense,  and  they  should  not. 
That  is  to  say:  they  should  not  be  forever 
looking  out  for  the  temporal  Interests  of  th« 
churclL  They  are  not  agents  of  the  church, 
nor  are  they  representatives  (or  even  neces- 
sarUy  representotive)  of  their  corellglonlsU. 
But  they  should  conduct  themselves  as  good 
Catholics,  tn  or  out  of  office.  The  best  in- 
terests of  the  entire  country  detmrmlne  what 
the  position  of  the  Individual  CathoUc  legia* 
lator  or  administrator  should  be. 

There  can  be,  and  indeed  are,  instance! 
where  an  izuUvidual  Catholic  lawmaker  or 
administrator  must  in  conscience   vote   or 
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administer  contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  large  seg- 
ments of  the  laity.  This  \a  due  to  the  fact 
(too  little  known  to  non -Catholics )  that 
one  Catholic  wlU  not  neceaaarUy  agree  with 
any  other  Catholic  on  purely  temporal  mat- 
ters, even  though  the  other  Catholic  happens 
to  be  his  bishop.  There  is  no  Catholic 
position  on  tidelanda  oU,  for  instance,  or  on 
public  power. 

Of  course,  in  areas  of  dogma  where  the 
church,  aa  differentiated  from  individual 
churchmen,  has  spoken,  tbe  Catholic  is 
bound  in  conscience  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  moral  law.  as  expounded  by  the 
church.  But  this  obligation  to  follow  con- 
science is  no  less  binding  upon  non-Catho- 
lics, although  they  may  elect,  as  long  as  they 
are  outside  the  church,  to  disagree  ou  specific 
moral  issues. 

What  people  caU  the  Catholic  vote  can- 
not be  delivered  to  any  candidate  or  party. 
Nor,  for  that  matter,  can  the  labor  vote, 
the  Jewish  vote,  or  the  Lutheran  vote. 
Catholics  are  by  no  means  a  politically  mono- 
lithic group.  To  be  accurate,  one  should 
really  refer  to  Catholics  who  vote,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Catholic  vote,  which  Is 
a  nonexistent  commodity. 

Despite  occasional  deviation  (especially  in 
recent  years)  by  individuals,  the  hierarchy 
and  lower  clergy  of  the  church  realize  that 
political  questions  are  rarely  such  as  to  Jus- 
tify electioneering  on  their  part.  It  may 
well  be  that  in  future  years  it  wiU  be  the 
normal  thing  for  most  Catholics  to  be  Re- 
publicans, even  as  in  former  years  they 
tended  for  tribal  and  economic  reasons  to 
vote  Democratic.  Certainly,  it  Is  no  part 
of  Catholic  dogma  that  they  should  vote  one 
way  or  the  other,  even  though  the  Baltimore 
catechism  does  speU  out  the  responsiblUty 
of  all  Catholics  to  vote  for  the  best  man 
and  always  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  worthiness  of  politics  as  a  Christian 
vocation  should  be  hammered  home  to  the 
young,  many  of  whom  wlU  inevitably  gravi- 
tate to  politics  as  their  careers.  They  should 
be  prepared  to  recognize  that  since  politics 
Is  a  Christian  vocation,  they  are  bound  to 
conduct  themselves  In  a  way  not  in  conflict 
with  Christian  principles.  Catholic  colleges 
have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  political 
science  or  public  administration  as  possible 
careers  for  their  graduates.  If  we  expect  the 
graduates  to  participate  intelligently  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  perhapa  the  addition  of  soiuxd 
eoursea  in  these  areas  is  needed  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  our  Catholic  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  pessimism  on  the 
subject  of  Catholics  in  American  politics. 
0\ir  officeholders  perhaps  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  much  is  expected  of  them  be- 
cause they  are  Catholics,  and  that  they  will 
have  to  render  an  ultimate  accounting.  We 
all  need  to  be  reminded  that  party  labels  are 
of  little  significance  In  doing  the  right  thing 
in  poUtics.  We  need  to  be  reminded  that 
seculariam  is  no  better  in  the  sight  of  Ood 
than  communism,  and  that  we  stand  in 
much  greater  danger  of  embracing  secular- 
ism. We  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  have 
a  positive  duty  to  work  for  improvement  of 
the  temporal  order  largely  through  the  ex- 
isting political  machinery. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  "ghetto" 
mentality  develop  among  CathoUcs  with  re- 
gard to  politics  in  America.  The  Catholic 
war  veterans  are  probably  the  epitome  of 
this  kind  of  attitude.  If  there  are  problems 
which  warrant  the  attention  and  existence 
of  a  group  of  war  veterans,  why  divide  the 
veterans  up  among  the  various  sects? 

So  also  with  politics.  I  dont  believe  there 
Is  room  or  even  need  for  a  Catholic  political 
party  in  America.  There  Is  definitely  a  need 
for  CathoUcs  to  parUclpate  knowledgeably 
and  Industriously  in  all  aspects  of  the  po- 
UUcal  scene,  national.  State,  and  local,  as 
voters.  iegisUtors.  administrators  and  Judges. 


Let  Hm  Facts  Assifa  tbe  Gedit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS,  JR. 

or  CALiroaMiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BXPRBSXNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1953 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  A  recent 
speech  made  by  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Commission  before  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  Civil  Service  C(»nmissioner 
listed  what  he  regarded  as  the  15 
achievements  of  the  new  administration 
in  the  Federal  civil-service  field. 

Parts  of  the  speech  were  extremely 
misleading.  One  particularly  erroneous 
statement  made  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  was  the  claim  that  the 
new  administration  was  responsible  for 
the  removal  of  tbe  "arbitrary  dismissal 
authority  which  had  hung  over  the  heads 
of  Federal  employees  for  3  years  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  for  6  years 
in  the  Department  of  State." 

To  correct  the  mistaken  impression 
held  by  a  member  of  the  supposedly  non- 
partisan Civil  Service  Commission — an 
impression  that  the  administration  and 
the  majority  party  in  Congress  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  change — I  would  Lke  to 
review  the  facts. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
had  attached  riders  to  an  appropriation 
bill  continuing  arbitrary  dismissal  au- 
thority in  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce  and  extending  the  dismissal 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
On  May  5, 1953,  the  gentleman  from  New 
ToiiE  [Mr.  RooNET],  a  Democrat,  moved 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation-bill  riders 
granting  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Commerce,  and  Justice  arbi- 
trary dismissal  power. 

The  motion  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Roonbt]  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  181  to  168.  There  were  153 
Democrats  voting  for  the  motion  and  8 
opposing  it.  Only  27  Republicans  sup- 
ported the  motion,  while  160  voted 
against  it. 

The  authority  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Commerce,  and  Justice  to  dismiss 
employees  without  regard  to  civil-service 
rights  or  veterans'  preference  was  re- 
moved on  a  motion  Initiated  by  a  Demo- 
crat, and  the  motion  was  successful  only 
because  of  Democratic  votes.  Republi- 
cans, on  tbe  other  hand,  opposed  it  by 
nearly  6  to  1. 

The  removal  of  the  arbitrary  dismissal 
authority  was,  obviously,  neither  ini- 
tiated by  the  new  admiiiistration  nor 
supported  by  the  Members  of  its  party 
in  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  have  taken  steps  to  Initiate 
an  impartial  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  the  new  administration's  civil-service 
policies.  When  this  investigation  is  com- 
pleted I  am  sure  we  will  have  a  much 
more  objective  analysis  of  the  civil- 
service  picture  than  that  painted  by  the 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


AiaswortJi,  Ncbr.,  Approvtt  Irrifaiioa 
District— looks  Forward  to  Bri^kt  Fh- 
twc  WiA  Inigntitn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  irxsaAsXA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  stride  the  people  of  Ains- 
worth  and  vicinity  made  recently  when 
they  voted  approval  of  a  plan  to  irrigate 
thousands  of  dry-land  acres  of  farms. 

The  community  aroimd  Ainsworth  is 
an  important  dry  farming  and  cattle- 
raising  area  of  Nebraska.  They  are  a 
progressive,  hard-working  people  out 
there  who  know  the  value  of  a  dollar. 
They  are  the  kind  who  help  to  feed  and 
clothe  this  country  and  keep  it  strong 
and  prosi)erous. 

For  several  years  now,  they  have  ob- 
served the  increased  production  and 
growing  prosperity  which  has  attended 
other  communities  in  Nebraska  which 
have  turned  to  irrigated  farming  in  an 
area  of  uncertain  rainfall. 

They  have  supported  and  cooperated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  proj- 
ect-planning activities  looking  toward 
the  development  of  irrigation  from 
streams  of  the  Niobrara. 

On  Tuesday.  July  28,  some  250  of  them, 
out  of  the  267  owners  of  farmland  in  the 
area  under  project  investigation,  voted 
81  percent  in  favor  of  forming  an  irriga- 
tion district. 

In  doing  this,  they  have  Informed  the 
United  States  Government  they  stand 
ready  to  sissume  their  financial  obliga- 
tions to  repay  irrigation  costs. 

Development  of  the  Ainsworth  unit 
would  be  similar  to  the  existing  Mirage 
Flats  project  in  western  Nebraska.  It 
would  enable  the  farmers  to  engage  in  a 
more  diversified  agriculture,  and  elimi- 
nate the  hazards  of  depending  upon  rain- 
fall, in  an  area  where  rainfall  is  unpre- 
dictable. The  unit  would  provide  water 
for  irrigation  on  a  dependable,  drought- 
free  basis,  adding  stability  to  crop  pro- 
duction by  sustaining  good  yields  during 
dry  periods  and  increasing  yields  in  other 
periods.  This  would  insure  continuation 
of  the  community's  contribution  to  the 
national  economy  and  enhance  its  pros- 
perity on  a  sustained  or  increased  level. 

With  the  help  of  irrigation,  farmers  on 
the  Mirage  Flats  project  have  increased 
their  gross  crop  value  of  production  per 
acre  from  $36.82  per  acre  in  1949  to 
$103.49  per  acre  last  year.  The  total 
value  of  the  cr(^}s  they  grow  has  in- 
creased from  $411,000  in  1949  to  $1,167.- 
623  last  year. 

That  speaks  well  for  irrigation,  and 
the  fact  that  increased  production  can  be 
stabilized  by  the  security  of  dependable 
irrigation  water  is  of  even  greater  &ig- 
niflcaoce. 
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The  Almwerth  unit  is  being  plaiitted 
to  embrace  about  44.800  acres  of  irri- 
gable lands,  as  compared  with  1 1,282  ir- 
rigated acres  cultivated  <m  Vbe  Mirage 
Flats  project  last  -year. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  inresti- 
gations  indicate  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment will  approximate  $24,500,000.  The 
people  of  ttie  Aisswortb  community  are 
not  seeking  this  as  a  gift  from  the  United 
States,  but  only  as  an  investment,  which 
will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in  in- 
creased production,  economic  stability, 
and  expanded  markets  for  the  products 
of  all  of  the  48  States,  in  addition  to  the 
farmers'  reimbursement  of  the  Treasury 
for  costs  allocated  to  irrigation  develop- 
ment. 

The  Reclamation  Bureau's  studies  in- 
dicate that  annual  benefits  from  the  de- 
velopment will  exceed  the  costs  by  a  ratio 
of  some  1.94  to  1. 

under  the  proposed  plan  of  develop- 
ment for  the  Alnsworth  imit  the  pro- 
posed Merritt  Dam.  an  earth-fill  struc- 
ture with  a  crest  length  of  1.970  feet 
and  a  height  above  stream  bed  of  119 
feet,  would  be  located  on  the  Snake  River 
about  12  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Niobrara  River.  Merritt  Reservoir 
would  have  a  storage  capacity  of  70,000 
acre -feet  and  would  impound  and  store 
water  for  subsequent  release  into  the 
Ainswoi-th  Canal.  This  canal  would  be- 
gin at  the  outlet  works  of  the  dam  and 
would  transport  water  by  gravity  52 
miles  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  irrigable  lands  near 
Johnstown.  Nebr.  At  this  point  a  bi- 
furcation would  be  Installed  to  divert 
water  into  a  branch  canal  to  serve  lands 
northeast  of  Johnstown.  The  main 
canal  would  continue  28  miles  eastward 
through  the  irrigable  lands,  supplying 
additional  branch  canals  and  laterals  to 
carry  water  to  individual  farms. 

Water  supply  studies  covering  the 
period  1928-1949  indicate  that  average 
annual  water  supply  available  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  diversion  requirements. 

All  lands  in  the  Alnsworth  unit  would 
be  served  by  a  gravity  system,  no  pump- 
ing being  required. 

The  Biu'eau  of  Reclamation  Is  con- 
tinuing its  investigations  of  the  Alns- 
worth imlt  during  fiscal  year  1954.  It  is 
most  important  that  these  investigations 
be  expeditiously  pushed  through  to  com- 
pletion so  the  Congress  can  consider 
start  of  construction  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

I  am  truly  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  irrigation  project  wUl  no  longer 
be  a  paper  project  but  rather  a  reality. 


CoBfress  Mast  Investif ate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NIW  TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  Or  aEPRXSSNTATIVBS 

Tvesdtty.  July  21, 19 S3 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
a  portion  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Ivan 
Hinderaker  of  the  department  of  polit- 
ical science  at  UCLA.    This  article,  pub- 
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llshed  tn  Uie  Lor  AngeUs  inmes.  M  the 
sec(  tnd  in  a  series  <rf  four  written  by  Pro- 
fess or  Hinderaker  on  the  functions  and 
mo  Ives  of  congressional  investigating 
conmlttoes. 

Ihe  subject  of  rules  governing  the 
conluct  of  congressional  investigations 
is  r  weiving  more  and  more  interest  and 
att<  ntion  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
conmendable  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  has  ap- 
pointed a  subcommlt*<>e,  headed  by  the 
gentleman  Uom.  Pennsyl- 
Hon.  Hugh  D.  Scott.  Ji.,  to  go 
this  entire  question. 

lirofessor  Hinderaker's  article,  which 
foUiws  in  part,  is  an  important  con- 
triqution: 

CoNouss  Has  Oct  To  IirmmoATB 
(By  Ivan  Hinderaker) 

Ttiere  la  some  proepect  o{  congreaslonal 
act!  3n  alined  at  more  effective  Investigating 
pro  ;edure8. 

C  ingress  must  be  able  to  Investigate  U  It  Is 
to  1  ;gl8late.  On  this,  at  least,  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement. 

en  In  the  highly  controversial  area  of 
investigations  of  the  menace  of  communism, 
if  the  public  gets  below  the  froth  of  bitter 
irersy  It  finds  that  facts  have  been  un-. 
earthed  which  it  was  the  business  of  Con- 
grei  s  and  the  American  people  to  know. 
TO  leny  that  is  to  suggest  there  is  no  threat 
to  1  latlonal  security  or  to  overlook  the  true 
natire  of  the  conspiracy  which  la  oommu- 
nisia. 

O  a  the  other  hand,  the  public  doecnt  have 
to  1 30k  very  long  before  it  finds  some  short- 
con  ings  in  the  manner  in  which  some  con- 
grei  sional  investigating  committees  or  Indl- 
vldi  lal  members  on  them  have  at  times  op- 
era' ed.  But  that  lent  new.  Neither  does  it 
call  for  a  blanket  condemnation  of  the  func- 
tlor  . 
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Efficiencies   tn  procedure  and   operation 

been  Just  as  evident  In  past  Investl- 

ns  of  every  type  of  subject  from  busi- 

corporations  to  individuals.     Proposals 

Improvement  have  been  thought  about 

written  about  for  years. 

main  dUTerence  today  Is  that  the 
wh4le  public,  not  just  Congressmen,  political 
and  lawyers,  is  being  drawn  Into 
discussion.  The  $S4  question  today  is 
vhat  kind  of  plane  siich  a  discussion  is 
to  take  place. 
Flirthermore,  ther^  Is  greater  urgency 
abo^it  working  to  solve  the  major  Inveetl- 
committee  problems  now.  The  emo- 
tloiial  jag  which  might  restilt  from  Ignoring 
thei  Q  could  inflict  real  danuige  on  American 
nni^y  here  at  home  and  hurt  jttst  as  much 
standing  of  the  United  Btates  In  the 
world  community. 

Litemational    communism    is    exploiting 

Its  own  purposes  its  own  interpretation 

te  congressional  investigating  function. 

Communist-liner  will  accept  things  as 

are  handed  down  but  others  with  a 

Communist      orientation      are      asked 

pointed  questions. 

May  22  issue  of  U.  B.  News  &  World 
contains    a   series   of    four    articlaa 
Ihe  British  author  Rebecca  West  which 
some  of  the  kind  of  danuige   being 
to  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Throughotrt  Europe,  she  reports  in 
articles,    orlginaUy    written    for    the 
Timee,  there  la  growing  the  Idea 
the  United  States  Is  a  Nation  bo  con- 
by  fear  that  responalbto  leadership  in 
international  relations  is  seriously  impwlled. 
The     oongreaaional     investigating 
gets  the  blame.    Miss  West  at- 
to  place  the  role  of  these  committees 
iferspective  and  in  the  kind  of  language 
unacquainted    directly    with    this 
oouAtiy  can  luderstand. 
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Surd  arttelfli  of  explanation  might  help,r'! 
But  it  is  the  phUoeophy  in  the  minds  at, 
many  of   the   authors   of   propouls  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  tanprove  Investigating' 
procedures  that  something  more  right  here 
at  home  is  needed. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  feeling.  Thoee 
who  favor  such  congressional  action  Inelude 
both  Democrats  and  Bepablleans. 

Representative  Kamrrra  B.  KBAmto,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Tork,  Is  one  of  this  group. 
He  would,  on  the  one  hand,  make  it  more' 
difficult  for  the  witness  to  refuse  to  testify;' 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  strongly  favors  a 
whole  series  of  procediiral  reforms  better  to 
guard  a  witness'  rights.  > 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Sub-' 
committee  investigating  the  Department  of 
Justice,  KxATiNo  has  attempted  to  put  Into 
practice  in  his  own  subcommittee  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  he  believes  investigating 
committees  should  operate.  House  Resohi- 
t*on  29,  introduced  by  Kxatiivo,  would  set  up 
a  code  of  procedure  to  apply  to  all  House 
commltteee. 

Other  measures  of  this  type  have  been 
Introduced  in  both  Houses.  Outside  the 
Congress,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  there  has 
been  a  sharp  upturn  in  speeches  and  articled 
dealing  with  the  overall  investigations  prob. 
lem  or  parts  of  It.  ^ 

Proposals  for  Improving  Investigating  may 
be  classtfled  Into  fo\ir  categories.  First  come 
those  that  would  have  Congress  exercise 
tighter  control  over  the  subjects,  the  "what" 
of  investigations. 

A  second  group  would  call  upon  CongreM 
to  delegate  much  of  its  investigation  work 
to  some  other  body.  Proposals  to  ciu-b  or 
limit  the  right  of  a  witness  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions  asked  by  a  committee 
could  be  included  in  a  third. 

Lastly,  and  the  area  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  suggestions  belong,  are  those 
dealing  with  committee  procedurea.  partlcu-. 
larly  as  they  apply  to  defining  the  role  of 
individual  committeemen  and  to  saXegtiard- 
ing  the  rlghU  or  privileges  of  witnesses. 
The  first  and  second  types  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive little  attention;  the  third  and  fourth, 
a  great  deal.  ^^ 

The  courts  have  been  Uberal  In  allowing 
Congress  broad  freedom  in  the  pvirpoaee  for 
which  it  may  investigate  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  records.  Early  cases  gave  Congreea  the 
right  of  compulsion  In  investigations  Involv-. 
ing  impeachments  or  judging  election  re- 
turns and  the  qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers. 

Later  the  power  was  extended  to  Innliias 
Investigations  into  the  conduct  of  Mwa*^n. 
In  the  most  famous  and  Important  case  oC 
the  series  McGrain  v.  Daugherty  (IMS),  th« 
United  Stetes  Supreme  Court  approved  com- 
pulsion in  investigations  conducted  for  tlia 
purpose  of  helping  Congrees  legislate. 

In  the  words  of  the  Court:  "A  legislative 
body  cannot  legislate  wisely  or  effectively  In 
tl»e  abeenoe  of  Information  respecting  the 
conditions  which  the  legislation  is  intended 
to  affect  or  change;  and  where  the  leglslattvv 
body  does  not  itself  possess  the  requisite  In-J 
formation — which  not  Infreqtiently  Is  true— 
recoxirse  must  be  had  to  others  who  do  pas- 
•ess  it.  Experience  has  taught  that  mere  re- 
quests for  such  information  often  are  un- 
availing, and  also  that  Information  which 
is  volunteered  is  not  always  accurate  or  com- 
plete; so  some  means  of  compulsion  are  es- 
sential to  obtain  what  is  needed." 

Later  the  Court  broadened  its  int«rprsta« 
tion  again  by  approving  this  power  in  In- 
vestigations of  the  operation  of  laws  that 
had  already  been  paased.  Here  the  function 
was  supervisory;  the  objective,  remedial  leg- 
islation if  necessary. 

The  courts  have  not  ruled  on  the  question 
of  congreeslonai  right  to  compulsion  pow^ 
ers  in  an  investigation  aimed  solely  at  in- 
fluencing  pubUc   opinion.     However.   It   Is 
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so  dilBcalt  to  dbtlngulrili  the  different  ob- 
jectives that  for  all  practical  purposes  Con- 
gress can  pretty  much  investigate  whatever 
it  wants  to. 

Many  investigations  to  aid  in  legislating, 
produce  laws  quickly  and  directly.  Others 
never  result  in  legislatieo.  But  the  intent 
was  to  legislate  if  a  need  was  found. 

Some  are  conducted  primarily  to  supervise 
the  administration.  They  might  lie  on  spe- 
cific charges  of  nmlad ministration,  or  to 
study  administration  proposals  to  change 
laws. 

Others  might  be  designed  to  embarrass  an 
administration  with  the  object  of  poUtical 
advantage;  or  still  others,  to  provide  a  semi- 
confidential  and  friendly  oversight  of  an 
executive  department  by  a  congreaslonal 
committee.  Sometimes  it  is  the  President 
who  asks  friends  in  the  Congress  to  conduct 
an  investigation  in  order  to  SMlvance  a  pro- 
gram in  which  the  former  is  interested. 

The  latest  development  is  the  type  appear- 
ing to  have  as  its  primary  object  the  influ- 
encing of  public  opinion.  Here  the  purpose 
is  to  draw  attention  of  Congress,  the  media 
of  communication,  and  the  public  toward 
some  problem. 

Congreaslonal  Investigators  would  rather 
be  struck  dead  than  admit  thry  were  out 
to  probe  anything  except  as  it  was  related 
to  passing  a  law.  Regardless  of  what  the 
subject  or  Intent  of  an  Investigation,  there 
Is  always  the  possibility  that  legislation  will 
be  one  of  the  results. 

Congressman  Ksanmi,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Code  for  Congressional  Inquiries"  as 
published  in  the  New  Tork  Times  magazine 
for  April  5.  believes  an  investigation  with 
the  Influencing  of  public  opinion  as  its  ob- 
ject would  be  questlonsble.  He  would  ad- 
mit, however,  that  purpoees  overlap  so  much 
there  is  not  much  practicable  Improving  to 
be  done  on  this  point. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  can  only 
hope  the  former  picks  Its  subjecu  with 
proper  discretion.  That  Is  a  nuitter  almost 
entirely  of  congressional  Judgment  at  the 
time  investigation  resolutions  are  being  con- 
sidered. It  is  not  Improvable  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  code  or  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure. 

The  real  problem  lies  not  In  the  •^haf* 
of  subject  matter,  except  for  those  who 
would  bold  Congress  should  not  Investigate 
In  the  subversives  field.  Rather,  It  is  In  the 
•Tiow"  of  Investigating  procedures  where  the 
most  significant  debate  is  now  going  on  and 
about  which  most  of  the  proposals  have 
centered. 


EzteasiM  of  Social  Sccarity  BeM&ts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  ft.  HELLER 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVSS 

Thursday,  July  9.  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  by  now  that  our  social 
security  system  contains  a  number  of 
serious  deficiencies  and  gaps  which 
should  be  corrected  at  the  earIiest*possi- 
ble  moment.  There  are  still  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  denied  the  benefits 
of  the  social  security  program,  while  in 
ntimerous  other  instances  the  payments 
are  Inadequate  and  provide  only  a  minor 
part  of  the  needed  security. 

These  and  other  deficiencies  should 
be  eliminated.  The  whole  social  securi- 
ty system  should  undergo  a  thorough 
overhauling  to  bring  it  up-to-date  by 
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liberallaing  and  extending  its  benefits 
to  cover  more  of  our  citiaens.  and  by  im- 
proving and  increasing  the  benefits  to 
provide  more  adequate  security.  These 
changes  and  improvements  are  badly 
needed.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress 
should  not  delay  action  in  the  matter. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  extend 
coverage  to  Include  some  •  million  peo- 
ple who  are  at  the  present  time  excluded 
imder  the  social  security  system.  In  this 
group  are  about  2,500,000  employees  of 
the  State  and  local  governments,  several 
million  agricultural  and  domestic  work- 
ers, many  thousands  of  aelf-employed 
professional  persons,  clergymen  of  all 
religious  faiths,  and  others.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  these  people 
should  be  discriminated  against  in  en- 
joying the  same  degree  of  economic  se- 
curity as  other  Americans.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable and  unfair  to  deny  than  this  <h>- 
portunity.  Everyone  who  works  for  a 
living  should  automatically  be  entitled 
to  come  under  the  old-age  insurance  and 
retirement  pr(«ram. 

The  second  major  requirement  in  im- 
proving the  system  is  to  increase  the 
benefits,  especially  the  monthly  pay- 
ments. The  minimum  payments  now 
are  $25  per  month.  This  Is  a  most  in- 
adequate siua  for  an  elderly  person  to 
be  able  to  get  along  on  during  the  course 
of  a  whole  month,  particularly  those 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  earn  even  the 
small  outside  iiicome  permissible  under 
the  law.  The  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ments should  be  raised  to  at  least  (40. 
at  which  rate  it  would  be  about  $1.30  per 
day. 

Another  improvement  needed  is  in  the 
method  of  determining  the  wage  base  on 
which  benefits  are  computed.  Under 
the  present  ssrstem.  average  earnings 
during  an  entire  working  lifetime  of  a 
person  are  used  as  the  wage  base  to  com- 
pute the  benefits,  fit  my  opinion,  we 
should  use  the  best  10  consecutive  years 
of  a  person's  earnings  as  the  proper  wage 
base.  In  this  way  his  benefits  would  be 
greater,  fairer,  and  more  adequate. 

Under  the  system  now  in  force,  those 
receiving  soeial-seciulty  lienefits  are 
permitted  to  earn  up  to  $75  per  month 
without  the  loss  of  their  benefits.  A 
good  many  of  these  elderly  people  are 
fortunately  still  able  to  do  a  little  work 
and  to  keep  themselves  occupied  and 
productive.  For  their  own  good  and  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community 
we  need  not  loee  their  services  pre- 
maturely. It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  supplement 
their  income  through  part-time  work 
earning  up  to  $100  monthly,  instead  of 
$75  as  at  present. 

I  also  advocate  a  reduction  in  the  age 
requirements  for  entitlement  to  retire- 
ment benefits  under  the  social-security 
law.  In  order  to  draw  such  benefits,  a 
person  must  be  at  least  65  years  of  age. 
This  causes  a  considerable  hardship  on 
those  who  have  become  sick  and  disabled 
and  are  no  longer  in  a  OHiditlcm  to  seek 
employment  and  earn  a  Hying.  It  is 
also  a  hardriiip  on  women  who  have  be- 
come widows  before  ttiey  reach  «5. 
Consequently.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
age  limit  be  lowered  from  65  to  60  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  oonvinced 
that  these  and  other  changes  in.  our 


aocial-aecority  aystem  are  nrgratly 
needed  tn  order  to  provide  greater  eco-- 
nomic  security  tor  the  people  (A  America. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  remedy 
this  situation  and  remove  the  deficien- 
cies. All  of  the  requirements  and  Im- 
provements enumerated  above  are  in- 
cluded in  mj  bilL 

My  bill  does  not  make  unreasonable 
demands  or  advocate  Impracticable 
methods.  It  is  simply  a  sii»;ere  effort  to^- 
extend  the  social-security  benefits  in 
such  a  way  that  existing  discriminations 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  greatest 
number  of  people  would  benefit  through 
the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  the 
system.  The  American  people  look  for- 
ward to  such  protection  in  their  old  age 
when  they  are  prepared  to  retire  with 
dignity  and  self-respect,  which  is  due 
them  after  a  lifetime  of  productive  work 
and  contribution  of  their  brain  and 
brawn  to  the  eooummity  as  a  whole. 
They  have  earned  this  protection  and 
they  deserve  to  receive  it  in  adequate 
measure. 

It  is  my  aim  to  continue  every  eSort 
toward  naldRg  the  sodal-eecurity  pro- 
gram more  effective,  more  equitable,  and 
more  extensive  in  ev^y  way.^  The  Ui- 
surance  system  under  socif^  security 
should  be  strengttiened  and  the  whole 
procram  ahoukt  be  established  on  a  bet- 
ter and  GQunder  basis  to  encompass  all 
Moments  of  the  Amoican  population, 
i  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  siq;>-< 
port  this  measure  to  liberalize  our  social- 
security  laws  and  to  extend  its  coverage 
so  that  more  Americans  could  benefit 
from  this  system  in  time  of  need. 


New  Hoavcr  CommisttoB 


EXTB«SION  OF  REMARKS        - 

Of> 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAssACRTmrrrs 

IN  TBK  HOX7SB  OF  RSPRESENTATIV8B 

Friday.  July  24,  1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  include  a  very  timely  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  25  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Hie  article 
follows: 

Nbw  HooviB  Coaaoasioit 

The  selection  of  former  President  Hoover 
to  head  the  new  Oonunlssion  on  Oovern- 
SMnt  Reorganisation  gives  assurance  that 
another  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  the 
vast  agglomeration  of  agencies  that  make  up 
the  United  States  Oovernment.  The  studies 
and  reoonunendatioos  made  by  the  Hoover 
Oonunlssion  of  1947-49  were  the  source  of 
the  streamlining  plans  put  into  effect  by 
both  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower. 
As  chairman  of  a  bipartisan  group,  Mr. 
Hoover  did  a  comprehensive  and  professional 
itib.  Because  of  the  unoertstnttss  enteilng 
Into  such  estimates,  we  give  little  weight  to 
the  claim  that  the  Hoover  Commission  saved 
the  Oovernment  up  to  tiA  bUUon.  Btit 
with  the  creation  of  tlie  Hcaltli.  Bducatlon 
and  Welfare  Department  and  reorganization 
of  the  A^culture  Dqiartment.  about  66 
percent  of  the  commission's  reoosunenda- 
tlons  have  gone  into  effect.  That  is  a  r»> 
n»^T*'«i*«*r  batting  average,  and  the  operating 
eSlctenoy  of  the  Government  has  undoubt- 
edly been  improved. 
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WtaO*  tbe  n«w  oommtel<m  ta  expeetad  to 
■Urt  where  tbe  old  one  left  off.  It  will  work 
tinder  much  broader  powers.  The  old  com- 
mleelon  mm  chiefly  concerned  with  Increas- 
ing elDclency.  straightening  out  lines  of  au- 
thority and  eliminating  dupllcationa.  Tbe 
new  group  will  have  authority  to  recommend 
the  abolition  at  functions  and  agencies  and 
the  return  of  some  fields  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity to  tbe  States  or  to  private  enterprise. 
This  is  a  vt^st  responsibility  to  lay  upon  any 
group  of  private  citizens.  If  the  commis- 
sion Is  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  of  Its 
predecessor.  It  will  require  a  large  staff  of 
experts  reflecting  many  different  points  of 
view  as  well  as  alertness  and  mental  flexibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  shape 
the  final  reoomxnendatiotis.  At  79,  Mr. 
Hoover's  age  now  counts  against  him,  but  his 
wide  experience  In  government  as  well  as 
business  wlU  be  an  enormous  asset. 


■aftaore  of  Prisoacrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  M>— *<  HPsti  la 

XN  THS  HOU8S  OP  RBPKBBXMTATXVB 

Thursday,  July  30. 1953 

Ifr.  GTfEnJj.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reouu-ks,  I  Include  a 
telegram  which  I  recetved  today  from 
Comdr.  lucent  A.  Harrold,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Chapter  of  the  American  Pris- 
oners of  War.  Inc..  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Massacre  of  Prisoners,"  from  the 
Boston  Post  of  Wednesday,  July  20. 1953 : 

Aixsiroar,  IfAse.,  July  30.  1953. 
Congressman  Troicas  P.  O'Nbll,  Jr« 
Houae  Ogloe  BuUding. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Demand  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  ap- 
pearaaoe  before  Armed  Services  CcMnmlttee 
to  relate  complete  list  of  names  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  also  to  divulge  facts  on 
atrocities  oommitted  upon  Amerlcane.  Please 
Insert  Boston  Post  editorial  of  this  date  en- 
titled "Massacre  of  Prisoners."  in  Comobxs- 
•lOMsx.  RaooKB.    We  feel  that  this  editorial 
should  be  required  reading  In  the  Pentagon. 
Vn«:ii«T  A.  Hakbolo, 
Commmnder,  Massachusetts  Chapter 
American  Prisoners  of  War,  Inc. 


iVtom  tbe  Boston  Post  of  July  30,  10831 
Maimuckx  or  Pusonkss 

The  people  of  the  United  States  bad  better 
lirace  themselves  for  a  shock — the  horrifying 
and  barbarous  story  of  what  happened  to 
almost  10,000  American  soldiers  who  are 
listed  either  as  prisoners  of  war  or  as  missing 
In  action. 

There  have  been  hints  in  the  past  about 
this  blood-c\]|;dllng  tale  of  sheer  savagery, 
but.  In  the  appeasing  manner  of  our  dealings 
with  the  Communists  it  has  never  been  given 
the  emphasis  it  deserved.  In  Justice  and 
eonunon  hiunanlty  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  missing  should  be  given  the  facts. 

Away  back  in  January  1952.  Ck>l.  James  M. 
Ranley  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  ofllce  of  the 
Bghth  Army  tried  to  tell  the  story.  He  said 
that  Chinese  Communists  and  North  Korean 
Communists  had  massacred  a  total  of  6.370 
American  prisoners  of  war.  General  Rldg- 
way.  then  the  oomnumder  in  Korea,  censured 
Ranley  for  disclosing  the  figures  but  flnaUy 
got  around  to  admitting  that  Hanley's  figures 
were  correct.  In  substance  the  Army  com- 
mand didnt  want  to  offend  the  Oommunlsts 
and  endanger  truce  talka. 
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Tliere  are  S.31S  Americans  to  be  returned  to 
(fur  lines  by  the  Conununists  out  of  a  total 
<  »f  13,365  men  missing  in  action.  At  the  rate 
I  ,t  increase  of  those  missing  in  action  estab- 
:  Ished  in  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war 
I  nd  with  the  known  number  of  missing  In 
iictlon  since  January  1952,  it  becomes  plain 
1  hat  the  massacres  by  Communists  account 
1  or  the  missing  10.000. 

It  is  \inthlnkable  that  this  appalling  crime 

'  te  swallowed  up  in  the  fog  of  appeasement. 

:  t  cries  out  for  Jxistice,  for  the  world  to  know 

he  monstrous  scale  of  Conununist  Infamy. 

Article  60  of  the  armistice  document  says 

hat  within  90  days  there  shall  be  a  high  level 

K^tical  conference  which  will  consider  the 

Uture  of  Korea,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 

roops,  "et  cetera."    Of  course  tbe  Conunu- 

:  lists  will  take  full  advantage  of  "et  cetera" 

md  drag  in  every  Issue  extant. 

Will  "et  cetera"  also  cover  a  United  Nations 
>robe  into  the  barbarous  slaughter  of  un- 
hrmed  prisoners  of  war?  Or,  Is  appeasement 
I  lo  deeply  rooted  now  that  the  death  of  these 
.  Unerlcan  POW's  will  be  passed  over?  The 
irmj  possesses  evidence  that  the  massacres 
ook  plaoe.  evidence  which  has  been  kept  in 
»ncealment  all  these  months. 

The  Cooununlsts  are  going  to  drag  out  the 
ilackmall  for  43  days  releasing  prisoners  at 
iM  rate  of  300  a  day.  Thafs  43  days  of 
orment,  doubt,  wild  hope,  prtrfound  despair 
or  the  families,  of  10,000  Americans.  And 
ibis  is  only  a  part  of  the  abject  surrender. 
( »nly  one  consequence  of  the  loss  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
lare  been  repeatedly  astounded  and 
thoeked  by  the  stories  which  have  ap* 
>eared  In  the  press  from  time  to  time 
elllng  of  the  cruel,  savage.  Inhumane. 
Lnd  brutal  treatment  which  has  been  ac- 
iorded  to  our  servicemen  who  became 
>rlsoner8  of  war  in  Korea.  Our  people 
mow  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
las  at  the  present  time,  as  a  part  of  its 
>fflcial  documents,  overwhelming  evi- 
lence  of  the  monstrous  and  barbaric 
Teatment  to  which  such  unfortunate 
iaptives  were  subjected  while  impris- 
med  by  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
'forth  Koreans. 

Horrifying  as  brutality  is.  it  is  impera- 

Ive  at  this  time  that  a  full  and  com- 

)lete  report  be  made  to  our  people  con- 

seming  the  many  tales  of  starvation. 

lisease,  and  torture,  which  have  come 

o  their  attention.    They  are  asking  for. 

I  md  are  entitled  to  have,  all  of  the  avail- 

I  ible  facts.    Our  people  want  to  be  told 

^irhat    happened    to    every    serviceman 

irho  was  captured,  what  punishment  will 

le  meted  out  to  those  who  are  found 

Ity  of  such  criminal  acts,  and  what 

be  done  to  prevent  such  atrocities 

tbe  future. 

Our  leaders  face  not  only  our  own 
tpte.  but  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
^orld.  We  must  not  only  exact  Justice 
lor  crimes  already  committed,  but  we 
I  lust  be  given  a  clear  statement  of  what 
I  olicles  are  to  be  followed  at  the  coming 
conferences  provided  for  under  the 
tsrms  of  the  truce  agreement.  Assur- 
tnces  must  be  made  that  there  will  be 
10  appeasement,  and  that  the  United 
£  tates  stands  ready  to  protect  its  loyal 
c  tizens  and  the  men  it  has  called  to 
i^rve  In  its  Armed  Forces. 

A  direct  report  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
i  tate,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
X  o  Itnger  be  evaded.    The  time  is  now. 


Gooa  People  lUtM  h  PoBtict 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mmmOTA 

IN  I^X  HOUSB  OP  RXPRESENTAITVSS 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker  all  of  us  have 
had  to  become  hardened  to  the  brickbats 
that  go  with  the  Job  of  holding  public 
office.  We  know  many  good  men  and 
women  who  shun  public  office  as  they 
would  thj  plague,  because  somehow  poll- 
tics  have  become  associated  with  some- 
thing not  quite  recent.  This  Is  tragic 
because  our  country  needs  its  best  men 
and  women  in  pub^c  service.  When 
someone  in  political  life  proves  un- 
worthy, there  is  only  one  response  dic- 
tated by  true  patriotism,  namely,  to  se- 
lect and  elect  more  good  citisens  to  take 
their  place.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Sxmday  Tribune  of 
July  26. 1953,  which  points  out  that  poll- 
tics  must  be  made  an  honorable  profes- 
sion if  we  are  to  "secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity": 
"PoLincs",  Good  Pbotls.  la  am  Honobablb 
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Many  persons  who  are  interested  in  rais- 
ing the  levels  of  pubUc  service  must  have 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  results  of  a 
Gallup  poU  which  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
last  Sunday.  This  poll  showed  that  70  per- 
cent of  all  persons  interviewed  would  not 
like  to  see  their  sons  go  into  politics  as  a 
life  work.  The  feeling  was  not  sectional 
and  it  was  not  concentrated  among  any 
group  of  partisans.  The  expressed  antipathy 
to  poUtlcs  as  a  career  was  nationwide,  and 
extended  to  all  walks  of  life. 

This  attitude  is  disturbing  because  poll- 
tics  should  be,  and  in  Its  essential  nature 
is,  an  honorable  profession  Inseparable  from 
the  welfare  of  society.  Webster  defines 
politics  ss  "the  science  and  art  of  govern- 
ment" and  here,  if  anywhere,  man  should 
serve  with  iH'lde  and  dignity.  Yet  today 
politics  has  fallen  into  such  disrepute  taat 
a  substantial  majority  of  adult  Americans 
apparently  consider  it  a  shabby  and  unre- 
warding business,  to  be  avoided  by  their 
sons  as  a  career.  It  is  too  crooked  and  cor- 
rupt, they  say,  too  touched  by  scandal,  too 
precarious  a  way  to  malte  a  Uving. 

How  can  we  explain  this  disdain — or  con- 
tempt— in  which  "the  science  and  art  of 
government"  is  held?  The  obvious  answer 
Is  that  venal  and  irresponsible  politicians 
have  dragged  politics  Into  the  mud  for  so 
long  that  it  has  become  an  activity  quite 
unworthy  of  the  rank  and  file  of  decent 
citizens.  But  even  more,  we  think,  it  Is 
due  to  the  public's  tendency  to  stereotype 
tbe  politician  as  a  demagog  and  knave. 
Judging  the  whole  group  by  the  derelleUons 
of  a  relatively  few. 

The  dangers  of  this  stereotype  are  fairly 
plain.  The  more  It  is  used,  the  more  we  dis- 
courage good  men — and  good  women — from 
entering  politics.  And  the  greater  this  dU- 
couragement  becomes,  the  more  we  pen- 
alize ourselves  by  our  careless  slandering  of 
politicians  as  a  class.  Let  the  "decent  citi- 
zens" who  shrink  from  politics  as  a  career 
for  their  sons  search  their  own  consciences 
and  see  if  they  have  been  guilty  of  such  an 
irresponsible  indictment  of  the  "polltlcUn." 

There  are  some  third  raters,  demagogs, 
and  crooks  in  almost  every  area  of  govern- 
ment. We  should  not  like  to  argue  that 
Congress  consists  of  nothing  but  sUtesman 
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of  unlmpeaauMe  ethics,  or  that  tbe  iDnne- 
•ota  Legislature  or  tbe  Minneapolis  City 
Council  are  invariably  free  of  mediocrities. 
But  along  with  the  mediocrities,  there  are 
many  more  who  rank  as  "politicians"  in  the 
best  sense  because  they  are  honest,  able  and 
conscientious. 

In  Its  I9S1  report  on  ethical  standards  of 
government  3  years  ago  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Pavl  Dodolas  said: 
"The  overwhelming  weight  of  testimony 
taken  by  the  subcommittee  is  that  tbe  basic 
integrity  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  most 
branches,  is  relatively  high.  Most  public 
servants,  it  was  agreed,  are  honest  and 
faithful."  Ttetlfylng  before  this  same  sub- 
committee. Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C. 
Warren,  a  stanch  fighter  for  higher  moral 
standards  in  the  public  service,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  "an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Government  people  are  honest,  capable, 
and  conscientious." 

Tlie  Douglas  eommlttee  rejected  the 
stereotype  in  question.  It  even  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  "the  ethical  standards  of 
public  officials  are  probably  higher  than  those 
prevailing  in  busineBs  and  other  walks  of 
life." 

The  public  needs  to  discriminate  between 
good  politicians  and  bad  politicians.  It 
needs  to  give  the  good  ones  their  full  due, 
recognizing  tboae  of  solid  merit  as  quickly 
as  it  identifies  the  phony  or  corrupt  practi- 
tioner. In  many  cases  It  needs  to  make 
office-holding  more  attractive  by  raising  the 
level  of  remuneration.  Above  all  it  needs 
to  recognize  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
politics  as  a  career  and  to  encourage  each 
new  generation  to  do  likewise. 

There  Is  much  that  requires  correction  In 
American  political  life.  The  stereotype  of 
the  venal  and  irresponsible  politician  con- 
tains enough  truth  surely,  to  alart  us  to  the 
need  for  biglier  standards. 

But  how  can  these  standards  be  attained 
If  we  are  smug  and  self-righteous  In  our  at- 
titude toward  politics?  And  bow  can  we 
correct  the  bad  In  politics  unless  we  first 
overcome  those  irrational  feelings  of  suspi- 
cion and  contempt  which  prompt  us.  as  par- 
ents, to  consider  politics  unworthy  of  oxir 
chUdren? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOMTAJTA 

IN  TBI  SBNATI  OP  THX  UMTITD  STATSS 
Thursday.  JuUf  30. 1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  western  newspapers  sev- 
eral dozen  editorials  condemning  the  so- 
called  stockman's  bill,  which  is  designed 
to  make  grazing  permits  on  our  western 
range  and  forest  lands  permanent  in 
character  and  conveyable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord 
an  editorial  from  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  of  April  9.  1953;  also 
editorials  from  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Re- 
publican-Boomerang. Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  similar  request  for  insertion 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoa*  <tf  edi- 
torials from  the  Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Dally 
Times,  the  Denver  Post,  and  the  weekly 
paper,  Smoke  Signals,  published  at  Pine- 
dale,  Wyo. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  editorial* 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttic  Rscoaa 
as  follows: 


irtom.  tbe  Great  Adb  (Mont.)  Tribune  ot 
AprU  f.  It98] 
Saau  PoBasTS  Bs  Pbtvatk  Pkbsisvxs? 
A  dangsrous  storm  is  lirewing,  impariUng 
national  foreata  of  Montana  and  throughout 
the  mountain  west.    It  is  ambodled  in  iden- 
tloal  bills  now  pending  in  both  branohea  ot 
Congress.    If  enacted  into  law  these  meas- 
ures could  turn  grazing  permits  on  our  na- 
tional forests  into  legal  property  rights  for 
the   benefit   of   a   comparatively  few   large 
ttveaiock  operators. 

In  the  House  this  bUl  (H.  R.  40a8)''lias 
been  introduced  by  RepresenUUve  D'Ewan, 
of  Montana.  NoUtlon  that  it  was  intro- 
duced "by  request"  may  indicate  that  Mr. 
D'KWAiT  has  some  reservations  regarding  it 
but  we  believe  his  sponsorship  erf  it.  limited 
or  otherwise,  is  a  serious  mistake.  In  the 
upper  branch  a  companion  bill  Is  sponsored 
by  Senators  BAaaarr,  of  Wyoming,  and  Bur- 
Lxa.  of  Nebraska. 

The  bills  would  reverse  the  establiabed 
policy  ot  admlnistwlng  our  national  forests 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. That  policy  recognizes  Government 
control  as  necessary  to  safeguard  vital  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  aU  the  people. 
Timber  and  watersheds  are  given  first  pri- 
ority. Other  uses  are  secondary.  This  over- 
all policy  has  proved  wise  and  farseeing. 

The  forest  service  now  affords  the  stock- 
mcn  considerable  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  grazing  privileges.  Having  once  granted 
a  rancher  a  permit  to  graze  a  specific  num- 
ber OB  the  national  forest,  he  is  accorded 
preference  rights  for  a  similar  number  as 
long  as  he  retains  the  ranch  boldinga.  But 
limits  are  established  as  to  how  many  one 
owner  may  graze  on  the  forests  and  these 
limits  vary  in  accordance  with  the  economy 
of  the  area  which  surrounds  the  forests. 

The  p>eudlng  legislation  could.  In  effect, 
establish  property  rights  to  the  grazing  per- 
mits which  could  be  l>ought  and  sold  and 
which  could  lead  to  all  of  the  rights  eventu- 
ally going  to  a  few  large  operators.  It  would 
also  transfer  a  major  portion  of  the  control 
and  administration  of  forest  grazing  lands 
to  advisory  boards  elected  by  the  permit 
headers. 

There  are  bountiful  assets  in  our  public 
forest  lands  and  a  multiplicity  of  Interests — 
some  of  them  conflicting.  The  gracing  priv- 
ilege is  Important  to  the  livestock  IzMlustry. 
It  deserves  both  fair  and  practical  admin- 
istration but  It  does  not  deserve  special  ad- 
vantages that  would  Jeopardize  the  best  long- 
term  Interests  of  the  region  and  the  country. 

We  are  told  that  the  impetxis  for  this  leg- 
islation came  from  the  Southwest.  There 
is  no  oonfUct  in  Montana,  but  there  could 
be  in  years  to  come,  under  such  a  law. 
Hence  we  think  it  is  a  bad  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  Montana  as  well  as  for  the  entire 
mountain  area  of  public  domaixi. 

(Ftom    tbe    Laramie    (Wyo.)    BqmbUcan- 
Boomerang  of  April  15, 195S1 

OkAZIITG  OOWTtOV^tST 

The  Wyoming  Eagle,  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished this  week,  takes  the  stand  that  "in 
any  discussion  of  public  problems,  it  is  weU 
to  know  who  is  talking." 

Certainly  thU  is  true  of  the  highly  eaplo- 
slve  public  lands  question  which  is  con- 
stantly being  kicked  around  in  Washington 
by  western  Congressmen  and  western  pres- 
sure groups. 

Involved  in  these  controversies  are  a  num- 
ber of  Government  departments  charged 
with  general  reaponsibUity  to  the  public 
The  Army  engineers,  the  Bxireau  of  Redama- 
tioa,  the  Forest  Servloe.  the  Boreau  of  Land 
Management,  and  the  Soil  Oonaervation  Serv- 
ice sooner  or  later  art  put  en  the  q;iot  by 
one  at  many  pwuw  gtaapt  which  we  often 
refer  to  as  "siwclal  intstssta." 

<lmong  the  boots  eurrsnk  eontroverslas 
arlaing  over  public  lands,  ta  the  MU  (H.  R. 
40as)  taoant^  latnXhiMd  la  the  House  by 


Congressman  DVwsar,  at  Kontaia.  ani  I* 
the  Senate  by  Senator  PtkUcK  Baaaaxr.  Re- 
publican, of  Wyomias.  and  Saaator  Botlbb, 
Republican,  Nebraska. 

la  Wyoming  the  blU  Is  being  championed 
by  Mrs.  Pted  O.  Boice.  Jr..  second  vice  prest- 
dent  of  the  Wyoming  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  aad  long  associated  with  the  Wyominf 
Stock  Orowers  Association. 

Opposition  to  tbe  biU  is  being  mustered 
by  ^Kirtsmen's  groups.  conservatioxUsts.  and 
veterans'  organizations.  The  United  States 
.Forest  Service,  the  chief  Government  agency 
.involved,  is  expected  to  voice  considerable 
opposition  to  the  measure. 

Proponents  of  the  propoeed  "Smlf  orm  graz- 
ing land  tenancy  act"  contend  that  the  mala 
purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  have  the  terms 
of  the  stockgrowers'  tenancy  on  Federal 
lands  made  uniform  and  to  Insure  regulation 
by  law  instead  of  departmental  edict. 

It  would  appear  that  livestodt  interesta' 
do  not  consider  forest  grazing  In  terms  at 
privilege.  Sportsmen,  campers,  timber  op* 
era  tors,  and  others  who  use  the  pubUc  forest 
lands  recognize  their  "special  Interests"  in 
the  light  of  privilege.  However,  some  (not 
all)  livestock  interests  beHeve  they  should 
be  on  the  forest  grazing  lands  by  right  ot 
law. 

Inasmuch  as  the  national  forests  are  ad- 
ministered for  the  use  of  all  the  people,  we 
cannot  find  ourselves  In  agreement  with  the 
special  Interests  which  would  htgh-pressur* 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many. 

Livestock  interests,  which  believe  ihef 
should  by  law  have  control  over  forest  graa- 
ing,  are  armed  with  first  class  publicity  ma- 
chines which  grind  out  vast  amounts  of 
statements  seeking  to  prove  that  certain 
government  agencies  are  vlrttially  taking  the 
bread  off  their  tables  by  attempting  to  carry 
out  policies  In  the  interests  of  the  general 
public. 

The  propaganda  stream  is  never-endlnf. 
The  "uniform  grazing  land  tenancy  act"  iS 
Just  one  more  step  in  the  long,  long  cam- 
paign to  gain  control  of  the  lush  forest 
meadows. 

Basically  the  principles  guiding  grazing 
administration  on  the  national  fonst  are: 

1.  "The  protection  and  conservative  uae  of 
all  national  forest  land  adapted  to  grazing 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  other  im- 
portant uses  of  the  land." 

a.  "The  permanent  good  of  the  Itvestock 
indtutry  through  proper  care  and  improve- 
ment ot  the  grazing  lands." 

3.  "The  continued  stability  of  the  estab- 
lished ranch  owners  using  the  range." 

The  livestock  interests  contend  that  "the 
Insecurity  facing  these  tenants  (forest  per- 
mittees) of  the  Federal  Government  \u\der 
existing  land  use  policies  leaves  them  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  broad  rule-mak- 
ing powers  of  the  landlord's  agents." 

Tbe  arguments  are  as  old  as  pubUe  land 
•disputes.  Special  Interests  have  made  vir- 
tually the  same  statements  at  one  publie 
land  hearing  after  another— at  Rawlins. 
September  3,  1947;  Glasgow,  Mont..  August 
37.  1947;  BUllngs.  Mont..  August  30,  1947: 
Orand  junction,  Colo.,  September  5,  194T: 
San  Francisco,  September  34.  IMT;  Ftasao^ 
Calif..  September  37.  1947;  and  If^pa,  Calif« 
October  30,  1947. 

Both  OTCwAST  and  BAaaarr  wuie  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  PubUe  Lands 
which  conducted  the  1947  hearings.  They 
both  are  extremely  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  their  sponsored  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  therefore  with  extreme  Interest  w* 
regard  Senator  BsaaaiVs  statement  to  thia 
newspaper  that  the  Mil  "merely  spells  out 
tn  the  law  the  existing  regulations  in  order 
to  ssUbUsh  a  maasure  of  stability  for  these 
western  industries." 

We  feel  that  "merely**  Is  a  very  astsleadiag 
word  when  applied  to  a  propoaal  whieli  is 
ao  completely  loaded  with  poMOoal  dyaamlta. 
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Perhaps  there  la  no  direct  relation  between 
the  more*  to  give  states  control  of  ofl-diors 
lands  and  the  one  to  turn  grazing  permtts 
on  the  national  fweets  Into  legal  property 
rights  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  livestock 
operators.  But  the  Blm\iltaneous  appear- 
fOkC*  ot  these  two  pieces  of  legislation  (with 
yeports.  Of  others  slated  to  come  up)  should 
alert  the  cltlaenry  to  defense  of  the  national 
Msets  that  can  only  be  preserved  and  de- 
veloped for  the  general  benefit  under  Oot- 
cmment  controL 

under  a  bUl  recently  Introduced  In  both 
Yt^pi^^  of  Congress,  the  grazing  permits 
^;o^^^^^  he  bought  and  sold  on  the  market, 
rented  out  at  a  profit  and  even  bequeathed 
to  heirs.  This  means  that  stockgrowers 
would  be  able  to  ac<]ulre  a  vested  interest 
In  jxoperty  supposedly  and  traditionally 
owned  by  all  the  people.  As  the  Salt  Lake 
Ttlbune  sUtes  It: 

*7hese  bills  would  completely  reverse  the 
tried  and  true  policy  of  administering  our 
n;ftt«nnai  forests  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  niunber.  •  •  •  Instead  of  strength- 
ening the  livestock  industry  H.  R.  4033  (In- 
troduced by  Bepresentatlve  D'Ewast.  of  Mon- 
tana) might  turn  the  clock  back  to  the 
cattle  baron  era.  It  would  eliminate  i^'es- 
cnt  restrictions  on  the  number  of  cattle  or 
sheep  that  a  single  permittee  can  graze  on 
forest  preserves  encouraging  concentration 
of  permits  In  a  relatively  few  operators  and 
giving  them  an  added  financial  advantage 
over  their  neighbors." 

•  Mo  Informed  westerner  but  knows  that 
control  over  our  timber  and  watersheds  is 
Tital  to  the  very  existence  of  western  commu- 
nities. To  let  that  control  pass  Indirectly  to 
livestock  growers  or  any  other  special  Interest 
might  spell  stagnation  or  eventual  ruin  to 
towns,  to  farmers,  and  to  all  other  sectors 
of  our  western  society — ^whlch  look  to  the 
.Government  to  preserve  our  watersheds. 

Tbla  latest  proposal,  now  before  Congress, 
which  would  benefit  only  one  enterprise  In 
our  region,  kvlngs  to  mind  the  philosophy 
expressed  by  one  of  the  new  cabinet  members 
that  what  is  good  for  his  business  Is  good 
for  the  Nation.  Not  all  residents  of  the 
West  believe  that  this  measure,  good  for 
livestock  operators,  would  be  good  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  region  or  the  Nation. 

(nxxn  the  Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Dally  Tlmas  of 
April  a.  1»63] 

TBS  Bu  OSAB 

Western  livestock  ranchers  are  out  in  the 
open  at  last  with  their  latest  attempt  to 
grab  ocmtrcd  of  the  national  forests  of  Colo- 
rado and  IS  other  States  for  .  their  own 
benefits. 

Congressman  D'Ewabt.  Republican,  of 
MonUna,  has  introduced  by  request.  H.  B. 
4023.  which  would  give  firm,  legal  property 
rights  in  the  national  forests — rights  which 
would  be  worth  many  millions  of  dollars — 
to  those  ranchers  who  now  happen  to  hold 
permits  to  graze  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
on  the  forests. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  be  a  complete 
reversal  of  our  whc^e  policy  of  administer- 
ing national  forests  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  law  creating  our  national  forests  rec- 
ognized that  Government  administration  of 
the  lands  was  necessary  to  protect  timber 
resources  and  watersheds,  upon  which  west- 
em  irrigation  and  western  cities  depend  for 
their  itfeblood. 

In  administering  the  law  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  Issued  grazing  penults 
whenever  It  has  believed  that  the  running 
ot  Uvestook  would  not  damage  watersheds. 
The  Department  also  has  encouraged  the  use 
of  the  forests  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  first  aim  of  H.  R.  4033  is  to  put  into 
law  the  idea  that  one  of  the  nuOn  purposes 
for  having  national  forests  is  to  provide  pas- 
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ti  rage  (for  a  fee)  for  stockmen  who  are  for* 
ti;nate  enough  to  have  grazing  permits. 

An  entirely  new  vested  right  would  l>e 
cf  tabUshed.  When  a  grazing  permit  expired. 
tt  e  present  holder  would  have  a  legal  right 
te  first  preference  for  renewal.  The  graMng 
rt  ;ht  would  belong  to  him  so  completely 
tl  at  he  cotUd  bequeath  tt  to  his  heirs  or  deed 
It  when  he  sold  bis  ranch. 

He  could  even  rent  his  right  at  a  profit  to 
another  llvestockman  if  he  dldnt  want  to 
Ui  e  it  himself. 

We  now  have  a  single  custodian  for  our 
fc  rests,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Dnl- 
fl(  d  administration  Is  necessary  if  a  oonslst- 
ei  it  conservation  policy  Is  to  be  followed. 

Under  H.  R.  4023  part  of  the  Secretary's 
authority  would  be  delegated  to  advisory 
b<  ards  of  stockmen  and  to  the  courts.  Judl- 
cl  il  review  of  decisions  by  the  Secretary  la 
n(  >t  now  possible  becaiise  there  are  no  spe- 
cl  il  rights  in  the  forest  except  thoee  granted 
by  the  Secretary. 

If  the  law  Itself  grants  special  rights  to 
stockmen,  the  courts  necessarily  will  become 
in  volved  in  protecting  thoee  rights  under  the 
lair  and  unified  administration  will  be  fur- 
tJ  er  diluted. 

H.  R.  4033  is  a  slick  rights-grabbing  scheme 
oi  [  behalf  of  special  Interests.  In  promoting 
It  stockmen  have  overplayed  their  hand.  It 
d<  serves  quick  death. — The  Denver  Post. 

From  the  Denver  Post  of  April  21,  1953] 
Thx  Wist  Spzaks  Up 

Washington  hearings  on  the  stockmen's 
bl  U,  which  would  give  a  few  ranchers  a  per- 
p<  tual  vested  interest  in  the  national  for- 
a  ts,  are  schedxiled  to  begin  on  May  30. 

In  the  meantime  a  tremendous  storm  of 
o]  iposltlon  to  the  bill  is  brewing  throughout 
tie  public  land  States.  The  protests  are 
« mlng  from  water  conservation  groups, 
fr  >m  wildlife  and  recreational  groupe,  lead- 
Irgs  newspaper  and — slgnlflcanUy  enough— 
fr  }m  many  small  ranchers. 

These  small  ranchers,  many  of  whom  have 
fo  rest  grazing  permits,  know  that  the  stock- 
m  !n's  bill  would  enable  a  few  large  ranch 
0]erators  to  gain  virtual  control  of  forest 
f c  rage  for  their  own  use  within  a  period  of 
a  very  few  years. 

The  primary  purpoae  of  the  bill  Is  to  con- 
vt  rt  grazing  permits  into  firm  legal  rights 
w  Uch  permit-holders  could  sell  or  lease  and 
to  turn  over  to  the  courts  much  of  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  that  the  Porest  Serv- 
now  holds  over  the  most  important  lands 

the  public  domain. 

ileeting  in  Grand  Junction  recently,  the 
Mesa  Porest  Advisory  council,  com- 
of  grazing  permittees,  decided  to  send 
letters  to  both  Hoxises  of  Congress  expressing 
op  position  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

'I  don't  think  any  bUl  that  wUl  take  final 
ai^bority  away  from  the  Porest  Service  is 
good,"  Max  Hotchklss.  of  Hotchklss.  told 
meeting.  "It  might  be  that  the  smaller 
will  be  eaten  up  if  the  power  (to 
cofatrol  forests)  shifts  to  the  larger  stock- 
m(  n." 

iifany  average  ranchers  are  resentful  be- 
es'is*  they  believe  the  forest-grabbing  ef- 
foits  of  some  of  the  larger  operators  will 
cai  ise  public  distrust  of  the  entire  livestock 
ln<  Ixistry. 

'  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  undoubtedly  spcAe 
foa  many  Utah  stockmen  when  it  said  re- 
cently that  "Creating  tax-free  property 
rig  bts  In  pasturage  on  land  owned  by  all  the 
pet  iple  is  contrary  to  basic  American  prin- 
elF  les.  •  •  •  More  important  than  all  other 
us<s  (of  the  national  forests),  of  course,  is 
wa^  production,  and  any  action  that 
weikens  safeguards  of  watersheds  Is  of 
em  trmous  concern  to  all  in  the  West." 

'  lie  Wyoming  Bagle  has  termed  the  bill  as 
an  "entering  wedge  that  is  designed  to  re- 
mcve  the  public  lands.  Including  the  na- 
tloial  forests,  from  Pederal  protection  and 
dia  iMse  of  them  to  private  operators  for  per- 
soi  al  profit."  ,-  -i. 
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According  to  the  Steamboat  (Colo.)  Pilot, 
the  bill  "would  mean  the  concentration  of 
public  range  use  privileges  in  fewer  and 
fewer  livestock  operators.  The  small  out- 
fits, such  as  are  predominant  in  this  part  of 
Colorado,  would  gradually  be  eliminated  and 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  any  livestock 
growers  to  get  range  privileges  in  the  future." 

"The  bill  would  completely  reverse  the 
present  and  proven  policy  of  administering 
our  national  forests  tor  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,"  the  Premont  County 
(Idaho)  Chronicle-News  has  warhed:  "It 
would  eventually  place  not  only  our  forests 
and  watersheds  on  private  property  but  also 
our  picnic  snd  campgrounds,  our  trout 
streams,  and  our  hunting  lands." 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard -Examiner 
and  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press  are  among 
other  newspapers  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
cattle  country  which  are  alarmed  by  the 
stockmen's  bill. 

The  West  should  be  able  to  speak  with 
almost  a  unanimous  voice  against  the  vested 
interest  when  hearings  are  held  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  for  here  is 
a  threat  so  great,  that  nearly  every  com- 
munity In  14  Western  States  would  be  af- 
fected by  it. 

[n-om  Plnedale   (Wyo.)    Smoke  Signals  oS 
January  39,  1953) 

"'*'"    OrBxa  Editou  Sat 

Apparently  the  land  grab  has  raised  its 
ugly  head  again.  This  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune:  "Westerners  should  oppose  steal 
attempt." 

One  vital  phase  of  the  public-land  imvtb  la 
now  out  in  the  open. 

Bills  are  on  file  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  turn  grazing  permits  on  national  forests 
into  legal  property  rights  for  the  benefit  of 
a  ccMnparatlvely  few  livestock  operators. 

Congressman  D'Ewast.  of  Montana,  has  In. 
troduced,  by  request,  H.  R.  4038,  seeking  to 
legalize  a  brazen  steal  By  special  interests, 
and  a  companion  bill,  sponsored  by  Senators 
BAsarrr  ot  Wyoming,  and  BrrrLxa  of  Ne- 
braska, is  on  file  in  the  upper  House. 

The  bills  retain  the  most  dangerous  aspects 
of  the  not(H-lous  proposal  for  an  act  pushed 
for  several  years  by  a  minority  of  organized 
stockmen.  The  bills  would  completely  re- 
verse the  tried  and  true  policy  of  adminis- 
tering our  national  forests  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 

This  soxind  policy  recognizes  Government 
control  is  necessary  to  safeguard  vital  re- 
sources. Timber  and  watersheds  are  given 
first  priority.  Other  uses  are  secondary. 
Since  all  cities,  factories,  and  farms  in  the 
semlarld  West  depend  on  the  latter  for  their 
life  streams,  the  policy  proved  wise  and 
farseeing. 

H.  R.  4033  would  destroy  this  intelligent 
and  equitable  priority  arrangement  and  give 
to  stockmen  now  fortimate  enough  to  bold 
grazing  permits  a  vested  right  in  those  per- 
mits. Going  beyond  the  stabilizing  tenure 
which  the  public-land  permittees  enjoy  al- 
ready, the  bills  would  convert  the  grazing 
permits  into  a  property  right  that  could  be 
bought  and  sold  on  the  market,  bequeathed 
to  heirs,  or  rented  out  at  a  profit. 

Creating  tax-free  property  rights  in  pastur- 
age on  land  owned  by  all  the  people  Is  con- 
trary to  basic  American  principles.  Instead 
of  strengthening  the  livestock  indristry,  H.  R. 
4033  might  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  cattie- 
baron  era.  It  would  eliminate  .n-esent  re- 
strictions on  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep 
that  a  single  permittee  can  graze  on  forest 
preserves,  encouraging  concentration  of  per- 
mits in  a  relatively  few  operators  and  giving 
them  an  added  financial  advantage  over  their 
neighbors. 

The  1953  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Porest 
Service  showed  that  there  were  19,706  grazing 
permits  on  national-forest  ranges  in  1951. 
In  the  same  year  30  million  recreational  via- 
Its  were  paid  to  forests. 
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More  important  than  an  other  usee,  of 
course,  is  water  production  and  any  action 
that  weakens  safeguards  of  watersheds  is  of 
enormous  concern  to  all  in  the  West. 

By  tradition,  the  Secretary  of  Agrioulttire 
is  the  ctistodian  of  the  national  forests.  A 
unified  administration,  counseled  by  tech- 
nical experts,  is  necessary  for  a  consistent  and 
intelligent  conservation  policy. 

The  new  bills  give  advisory  boards  Joint 
admlnUtratlve  authority  with  the  Secretary. 
The  result  would  be  that  some  800  national 
forest  advisory  boards  could  have  veto  power 
over  the  Agriculture  Secretary,  even  though 
he  is  responsible  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress. A  precedent  might  be  established  for 
extending  administrative  autlUHlty  into 
other  matters.  Action  of  the  Secretary  could 
l>e  subject  to  untold  delays  through  court 
hearings.  This  would  nullify  action  taken 
to  avert  serious  watershed  and  range  damage 
In  emergencies. 

We  favor  practical  means  to  stabiliae  the 
livestock  industry,  but  we  don't  think  that 
it  should  be  done  by  giving  part  of  it  special 
advantages,  by  abandoning  a  policy  and  ad- 
ministrative setup  serving  the  best  long-term 
Interests  of  the  region  and  country. 

Western  residents,  notably  city  and  county 
officials,  have  an  urgent  responsibility  to 
study  the  bills  in  question  and  make  strong 
representations  to  congressional  delegates. 


Utters  Prolestkff  tW  Oot'af  af  Mort 
Tkui  80  Fowtk-CUss  Post  OCcm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  LONG 

or  ixnnsiAif  A 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRB8BNTATIVB3 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  last  few  days  many  tele- 
grams and  letters  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louisiana,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  protesting 
the  closing  of  more  than  80  fourth-class 
post  ofDces  in  that  district. 

I  have  wrlttea  to  the  Honorable 
Arthur  E.  Summerfleld,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, protesting  this  action  and  «miring 
that  hearings  be  had  in  order  that  evi- 
dence may  be  produced  supporting  the 
claim  that  these  post  offices  should  not 
be  closed. 

The  above-menti(»ied  material  fol- 
lows: 

^^  July  80,  195S. 

Hon.  AxTHTni  B.  SumuBmui. 
Poatmaater  General. 

Wuhington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dzas  Ma.  BcMMXurnoM:  I  received  a 
letter  on  July  le,  1953.  from  Mr.  Ben  H. 
Gulll,  executive  secretary  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  more 
than  80  post  ofllces  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana,  whic^  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  were  under  survey  with  a 
view  toward  closing  them. 

I  want  to  protest  this  action  with  all  the 
power  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  summon. 
To  me,  this  would  be  the  greatest  error  that 
the  Poet  Ofllce  Department*  has  ever  com- 
mitted. Are  we  not  to  render  a  service  to  our 
people?  Or  do  you  expect  to  make  every- 
thing a  paying  proposition?  These  post 
offices  in  my  district— some  of  them— have 
been  there  for  more  than  100  years.  They 
are  community  centers.  Many  of  the  people 
who  are  served  by  these  post  ofllces  live  mote 
than  4  miles  from  a  public  road.  They  go 
once  a  week  to  this  commtmity  center  to 
receive  their  maU.    I  am  not  arguing  the 


question  ■•  to  whethsr  these  fourth-class 
post  oOoes  pay  or  not;  but  surely  the  tax- 
payers and  people  are  entitled  to  some 
services  for  their  money. 

All  this  talk  about  wanting  to  help  thr 
President  balance  the  budget  and  then  give 
away  imtold  bUUoos  of  declare  to  foreign 
countries  seems  to  me  not  to  be  in  line 
with  good  business. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  from  some  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  my  district — bank- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  and  farmers  and  cattle- 
men— and  not  one  letter  has  come  that  sup- 
ports the  closing  of  these  fourth-class  offices. 

We  have  tried  to  get  a  list  of  these  ofllces 
that  are  being  siirveyed.  but  have  been  un- 
able to  do  so.  I  ask  that  no  poet  ofllce  in 
my  district  be  closed  until  such  time  as  I 
have  been  furnished  a  list  of  the  post  offices 
to  be  closed  and  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  appear  and  produce  evidence  in  each  and 
every  case,  to  show  why  they  should  not  be 
closed. 

ThU  letter  is  written  for  the  purpoee  of 
asking  that  I  be  heard  on  eacb  case  sepa- 
rately, and  I  would  like  to  know  when  the 
hearings  wUl  be  had  in  time  to  prepare  for 
them. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gbo.  S.  Lono. 
Member  of  Congress. 

BnnuT.  La.,  July  2i,  19S3. 
Hon.  OcoioE  S.  Long. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
D«*«  Ms.  Long:* With  regard  to  the  letter 
from  the  Post  Ofllce  Department,  concerning 
the  replacement  of  ofllces  with  rural  service, 
I  want  to  assure  you  tljat  the  patrons  of  the 
Bentley  Poet  Office,  appreciate  your  concern 
about  rural  communities,  expressed  through 
your  sincere  efforts  in  the  past. 

I  know  you  are  acquainted  with  the  bene- 
fits atul  convenience  of  a  poet  ofllce  in  rural 
communities. 

The  Bentley  Post  Ofllce  has  been  In  op- 
eration for  over  40  years.  In  October  1948, 
a  rural  route  was  established  from  this  of- 
fice serving  patrons  who  had  heretofore 
traveled  for  miles  to  receive  and  deposit 
their  mail.  Routes  hrom  other  offices  had 
been  in  operation  for  years  never  touching 
near  these  out  of  way  places,  now  being 
served  by  this  ofllce.  I  am  proud  of  the  co- 
operation of  our  Representative  in  Congress 
who  helped  in  securing  these  benefits.  I  am 
certain  that  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  help 
retain  these  services. 

These  are  some  figures  to  prove  that  this 
post  office  has  steadily  Increased  Its  revenue 
since  my  appointment  in  September  1960. 
The  receipts  from  sale  of  stamps  and  so  forth, 
for  quarter  ending  September  1950  Were 
$148.03.  The  receipts  for  June  qxiarter  1953 
were  •393.T7.  The  MOB  for  September  quar- 
ter 1950  was  M,573.88,  and  for  June  1958 
quarter  89.406.88.  These  increases  were  ob- 
tained by  hard  work,  and  courteous  service. 
As  for  third-  and  fourth-class  offices  pay- 
ing for  their  operation,  the  revenues  have 
never  been  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
costs  of  operation,  but  discontinuance  of 
thU  service  does  not  seem  to  be  a  {Nrogressive 
step  toward'  a  solution. 

Let  me  again  assure  you  that  we  faithful- 
ly believe  that  your  efforU  wUl  be  for  the  In- 
terest of  our  rural  communities. 
Sincerely, 

JoHW  A.  Shaw, 

Postmaster, 


think  Jtistiflable  to  continue  operating  the 
Xflle,  La.,  post  office: 

1.  We  are  on  the  main  highway  from  Ales- 
andrta  to  MkiksvUle.  We  receive  and  dis- 
patch maU  with  rural  route  No.  8  from  Alex- 
andria, Ia. 

9.  I  receive  and  dispatch  maU  for  the 
Center  Point  and  Vick  post  oOoes  because 
my  oOloe  is  the  only  one  on  the  highway 
vriilch  rural  route  No.  8.  Alexandria,  La., 
passes  by.  My  office  is  located  nearer  the 
center  of  our  community,  too. 

3.  Star  route  No.  49173  works  from  these 
(4Boes  to  most  all  of  otn*  farm  patrons  and 
it  would  be  very  Inconvenient  for  them  if 
this  ofllce  was  discontiniied. 

4.  If  they  should  disoonttaue  this  office, 
I  dont  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  re- 
trace our  service  with  a  rural  route.  We 
have  75  mUes  of  star  route  now,  which 
covers  most  all  of  our  good  roads  and  gives 
service  to  our  farm  patrons. 

5.  I  think  it  should  be  considered  that  I 
am  a  veteran  pt  Wcn-id  War  n  tor  which  I 
served  my  cotmtry  5  years  in  the  States  and 
overseas.  Our  community  needs  this  oSoe 
so  therefore  I  think  it  should  be  kept  open. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
In   advance  for  considering  the  matter  of 
holding  my  ofllce  open  when  this  case  comes 
before  you. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yotus. 

WxujB  B.  Rtlahs, 

Postmaster, 


Hrra,  La.,  July  2$.  1953. 
Hon.  Gsoecx  S.  Long. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
D«AB  OowOTWrncAW  Lowo:  Thanks  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated  July  16, 1953, 
from  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  know  you  will  do  aU  you  can  to  hold  my 
oflloe  when  the  Post  Office  Department  tries 
to  dleoootlaue  It.    Here  are  a  few  reasons  I 


Clasxmcx,  La..  July  27. 1953. 
Representative  Gxoacx  Long. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Senator  Aujor  J.  ELLnrnn. 

United  States  Senate. 
Senator  Rubsclx.  Long, 

United  States  Senate. 
OcmuEKKN:  I  have  noticed  In  the  news- 
papers that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  con- 
sidering closing  some  of  the  fourth-class  post 
ofllces  in  Natchitoches  Parish.  I  do  not  know 
that  Clarence  is  on  this  list  or  not,  but  X 
am  petitioning  you  to  do  what  you  can  to 
leave  this  post  ofllce  as  it  is. 

The  Clarence  post  ofllce  was  established 
over  60  years  ago.  It  serves  over  300  citizens 
in  the  Incorporated  limits  of  Clarence  who  do 
not  have  nu-al-carrier  service  and  depend  en- 
tirely on  this  office  for  their  mall  service. 
T^ere  are  over  400  qualified  voters  who  vote 
at  the  voting  place  here  in  Clarence. 

A  large  part  of  the  growth  of  Clarence  is 
due  to  oiu-  having  a  post  office  here  and 
Clarence  seems  to  be  still  growing  as  reflected 
by  the  continuous  Increase  in  business  that 
the  Clarence  post  office  Is  doing. 

The  L.  &  A.-K.  C.  S.  railroad  serves  Clarence 
and  furnishes  us  with  mall  delivery  to  our 
post  office  four  times  dally. 

The  $1,191.10  income  to  the  post  oflloe  re- 
flecting sales  of  stamps  and  box  rent  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  service  of  this  post  office. 
There  are  parcel-post  packages  and  other 
mall  coming  into  this  office  constantly  from 
other  places  and  the  stamps  are  sold  at  the 
mailing  poet  office  and  naturally  are  paid  for 
on  the  other  end.  I  understand  that  there 
was  something  like  $41,336.73  worth  of  money 
orders  and  fees  taken  in  at  this  poet  office 
during  the  past  12  months  which  Indicates  to 
me  that  the  volume  would  be  sufllcient  to 
continue  the  present  setup. 

I  understand  that  this  office  only  lacks  a 
few  dollars  in  sales  of  becoming  a  third-class 
post  ofllce  and  according  to  the  postmistress 
it  has  been  showing  a  steady  increase  for  the 
past  year  or  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  on  another  carrier  to  serve  all  the 
patrons  who  are  presently  using  the  Clarence 
post  office  and  are  not  being  served  by  a  rural 
carrier.  In  that  case  the  cost  to  the  Poet 
Ofllce  Department  would  far  exceed  the 
amount  that  is  being  paid  for  the  present 
post-office  operation.  Then  due  to  the  vol- 
ume of  stamps  and  money  orders  tliat  are 
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Mdd  aiMI  wrlUmk  here.  It  would  probably  ne- 
oeasltatc  putting  on  another  auUl  clerk  in 
Jtatehltoehee  to  hUHUe  tbitir  iacrcMC  In  vol- 
ume due  to  the  dlaeontlnuancc  of  thle  poet 
oOce. 

The  Clarence  postmletresa  has  gone  to  ecm- 
•Merahle  expense  to  build  a  new  post-olBce 
building  here  which  Is  used  exclualvely  for 
poct-«ak:e  use.  Just  a  ^ear  or  two  ago  the 
other  building,  which  was  also  practically 
new.  was  destroyed  by  tkit  and  was  replaced 
by  the  present  one. 

We  arc  asking  you  tor  your  support  In  the 
continuance  of  the  poet  office  here  at  Clar- 
ence. 

With  beet  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Tours  very  truly. 

A.  A.  Racak, 
JTayor.  Village  of  Clarence. 

CLABMfca,  La.,  ,/uJy  2»,  1953. 
Oongressman  Gboics  Lono. 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 
T3mam  OoMcaassMAN  Long:  2  notice  in  the 
Shreveport  Times  today  that  the  Clarence 
'^'•t  0«ee  to  among  the  post  offices  that 
may  be  closed  down  In  Natchitoches  Parish. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  too  many 
people  affected  by  this  post  office  for  the 
IMpartment  to  even  consider  closing  it. 
Our  lltUe  village  Is  built  around  our  post 
office  and  the  village  is  growing  as  well  as 
the  post  office  as  reflected  by  the  Increase 
In  revenue  of  our  poet  office.  We  have  over 
SOO  realdenta  of  Clarence  who  depend  on 
thto  office  for  mau  service.  There  are  3 
aerviee  stations,  a  grocery  stwes,  3  cafes, 
1  auto  parts  store.  1  tourist  court,  and  2 
liquor  stores  pliis  a  cotton  gins  and  1  live- 
stock auction.  Tax  money  has  been  voted 
to  build  about  a  10  room  colored  school 
which  should  get  under  way  In  Just  a  short 
time. 

There  are  several  roads  that  go  out  of 
Clarence  that  a  large  number  of  people  live 
on  that  do  not  have  rural  mall  carrier  serv- 
ice and  depend  entirely  on  our  poet  office 
for  mall  service,  besides  all  the  people  that 
live  out  In  the  fields  of  these  plantations 
around  here.  If  they  were  to  discontinue 
this  post  office  they  would  have  to  put  on 
another  mail  carrier  to  take  care  «f  the 
people  which  would  cost  more  than  it  cost 
the  Poet  Office  Department  to  keep  our  post 
office  open.  Then,  too,  I  understand  these 
rural  mall  carriers  do  not  write  money  ord- 
ers, so  it  would  probably  take  another  clerk 
In  the  post  office  at  Natchitoches  to  take 
cartf  or  that  part  of  the  work.  I  am  in- 
formed that  thto  office  In  Clarence  takes  In 
over  •41.000  in  sales  of  money  orders  and 
fees  during  the  past  year  and  It  to  showing 
an  Increase.  What  would  happen  to  all 
these  mall-order  packages  and  c.  o.  d.  pack- 
ages that  our  people  aroimd  here  receive? 
There  to  several  times  more  mall  coming 
Into  our  post  offiee  than  to  sent  out,  so  the 
•1,100  income  from  the  sale  of  stamps  to  but 
a  small  part  of  the  income  of  thto  office  as 
reflecting  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
thto  office. 

Would  appreciate  your  doing  evcrythlhg 
you  can  to  keep  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  dosing  thto  post  office  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  receive  our  mall  as  we  have  been 
doing  In  the  past.  If  the  poet  office  to 
dosed,  the  four  L.  ft  A.  mail  trucks  will  con- 
tinue to  pass  right  on  through  here  but 
would  not  st<9. 
With  best  wishes.  I  remain 
Tours  very  truly. 

C.  C.  Wont. 


NATCmrocHMi.  La.,  J«iy  2S,  1§53. 

LONS. 

Member  of  Ctmgresa, 

Bouae  OJIce  BuitOhtf. 

W€uhington,  D.  C. 
Sub  OmsasiHHUAW  Lowe:   I  notice  in  to- 
aagTB  pi^ier  where  the  FMt  OOce  X>epvtmen« 


p  ans  to  dose  S3  small  poet  oOosa  In  nortli 
Ltutoiana  for  eeooomy  reaeons.  As  a  tax 
p  lyer  and  constituent  of  Louisiana.  I  would 
11  ce  to  state  my  opposition  to  sueh  a  move 
b '  the  Poat  Office  Department.  I  have  no 
a  nnectlon  with  the  Poat  Office  Department, 
b  It  to  close  theee  little  oOoes  would  inoon- 
V(  nlenice  the  public  more  than  any  one  thing 
tie  admlntotration  can  do  at  the  present 
tl  ne.  It  seems  that  they  plan  to  i^aoe  the 
84  rvlee  in  the  hands  of  the  rural-route  men. 
A I  you  know  the  little  fourth  class  poet 
o(  Ice  has  been  the  get-together  place  for 
p  actlcally  everyone  in  town.  I  hope  they 
t*  main  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  Government  can  undervrrite  the 
w  lole  world  ot  nations  with  the  taxpayers' 
money,  building  dance  halto.  golf  links, 
htirseracing  tracks,  power  dams  and  giving 
a^  ray  blllioru  of  American  money  on  the  pre- 
teose  of  national  security  it  certainly  can 
St  uad  to  give  the  American  public  the  con- 
veniences they  deserve.  A  few  dollars  saved 
the  waT  of  so-called  economy  by  closing 
Ufase  poet  offices  certainly  won't  make  any 
dl  Terence.  I  for  one  have  become  so  literally 
fe  1  up  with  the  Government  giving  away  bu- 
ll* ns  and  billions  of  taxpayers'  money  to  the 
fo  reign  loafers  who  as  a  general  rule  do  noth- 
in;  but  take  it  from  the  biggest  suckers  in 
tt  e  world.  Take  Italy,  for  Instance,  we  have 
b<en  pouring  money  into  that  country  for  a 
lo  ig  time  on  the  pretense  of  national  secu- 
rl  y,  and  even  so  she  seems  about  to  go  lock, 
St  Kk,  and  barrel  for  the  Reds.  Great  Britain 
taping  our  money  and  trading  on  with  the 
How  long  to  thto  sucker  business  going 
last? 

tt'a  time  Congress  started  to  look  after  the 
Interest  of  our   own   National   Government 
ai^d  let  the  other  nations  take  care  of  theirs. 
Very  triily  yours. 

ICd  C.  Wauus. 


It4ds. 

to 


J.  A.  Bkntlct  LmoBB  Ca. 
Zimmerman.  La.,  July  2t.  1953. 
H4n.  OaoacB  S.  Lonc. 

Jf^mber  of  Congress. 

House  o/  Itepresentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DSAS   CoNGSBBSMAir:    I    notice    from    the 
pr  !ss  that  some  70-odd  post  offices  In  your 
dii  trict  are  going  to  be  closed. 

[  am  particularly  interested  In  the  post 
O0  ce  at  Zimmerman,  where  the  J.  A.  Bent- 
le]  Lumber  Co.  operates  a  sizable  sawmill 
an  j  employs  approximately  3d0  men.  Cloa- 
Inj ;  thto  post  office  would  be  very  locon- 
ve:  ilent  for  our  personnel,  and  we  trust  that 
yo  1  will  use  every  effort  to  keep  it  open. 

understand  they  are  paying  about  925  a 
m*  Ath  rent,  and  thto  rent  to  paid  to  the  J.  A. 
Be  atley  Lumber  Co.  To  keep  thto  poet  office 
op  in  we  will  give  them  quarters  free. 

J  ^u^her,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
tin  der  the  Truman  admlntotration  they  have 
ral  led  the  salary  of  poatmasters  in  thto  class. 
If  It  to  necessary,  to  keep  thto  post  office 
<^in.  we  would  ask  that  the  salary  of  the 
poitnukster  be  reduced,  and  the  company 
wi  I  make  up  the  difference  In  the  salary  the 
Oorernment  to  able  to  pay  and  hto  present 
sal  u-y. 
'"he 


writer  cannot  understand  the  Gov- 
eri^ment's  economy  program.  They  raise  the 
on  the  American  public  and  give  them 
veifr  little  conveniences,  taking  all  the 
mo  aey  they  can  get  their  hands  on  to  send 
to  Kurope  and  Asia,  endeavoring  to  buy 
frli  ndshlp.  And  It  to  my  humble  opinion 
tbc  t  they  do  not.  with  all  the  money  spent 
on  these  two  continents,  have  a  single  friend. 
Ue  trust  that  thto  matter  wUl  be  given 
yoi  r  Immediate  attention,  and  that  you  will 
UB«  every  effort  to  keep  thto  poet  office  at 
Zliunerman  open,  even  though  the  J.  A. 
Beiitley  Limiber  Co.  will  have  ta  subsldlee 
thd  cost  of  its  <4>eration. 
Very  truly  yours. 

\  J.  W.  Bariurr. 

PrcsMenC 


8r.  Maubks.  L*..  /lUa  Zt.  19S3. 
Dr.  <teo»i«  8.  Losw.  '^ 

Member  of  Congress, 

WasAHif  ton.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Oaammmp-  am:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  throu«^  the  preas,  that  a  move  to 
under  way  to  cut  «ut  the  post  office  here  at 
St.    Maurice,   on   the   grounds   of    economy. 

We  give  you  the  following  figures,  which 
win  show  that  to  cut  out  thto  office  would 
cost  the  Post  Office  Department  more  In 
handling  the  mall  than  It  now  docs  with  tha 
poet  office  here. 

The  postmlstrev  here  reeelvee  a  salary 
and  commission  of  around  tllO  per  month. 
We  also  have  a  rural  route  which  servea 
thto  community  every  «>ther  day.  Now, 
should  thto  office  be  cut  out  there  would 
be  a  movement  made  inunediately  to  make 
thto  route  a  dally  route,  which  it  could  be 
if  all  the  volume  of  mall  was  handled  by 
the  route.  This  route  covers  about  50  mltoa 
from  Montgomery  and  return.  Now,  should 
It  become  a  dally  route,  the  nu^l  carrier 
would  get  an  increase  In  salary  and  mileage 
of  at  least  tlSO  per  month,  possibly  more, 
so  you  can  see  that  It  would  cost  the  Post 
Office  Department  around  tM  per  month 
more  to  serve  thto  area  with  thto  office  out 
than  It  now  does. 

We  believe  in  economy  In  all  business  and 
Government,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  fatoe 
economy,  which  this  would  be  should  t'oto 
poet  office  be  cut  out.  We  ask  that  you 
investigate  and  see  if  we  are  not  right  in  this 
matter,  and  call  the  attention  to  the  proper 
aufaorltles  In  the  Post  Office  Department. 
and  Instot  that  no  pest  office  in  your  iltotrlct 
be  cut  out  unless  there  to  a  saving  to  the 
Post  Offiee  Department. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Wtatt  Baos., 
Merchants  and  Ginners. 

LomsiANA  8rAn  Bbanch. 
Naxional  Lkaovx  or  Disnucr 

POaTMASTKRS  OF  THB  UNrrCB  9rATBi. 

Pleasant  HiU.  La..  July  23,  1953. 
Bon.  Obobob  s.  Long, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Lono:  I  note  that  quite  a  num« 
ber  of  fourth-class  post  offices  in  Louisiana 
are  scheduled  to  get  the  ax,  so  to  speak.  I 
hope  that  Congressmen  and  Senators  of 
Louisiana  will  make  a  careful  study  o<  thto 
situation  and  put  up  a  fight  on  behaOf  of 
the  fourth -class  offices.  "  Can  there  be  econ- 
omy in  cutting  the  heart  of  a  community  and 
the  replacing  that  service  with  the  highest 
paid  salaries  of  all  postal  employees  under 
that  of  second-class  postmasters?  When  you 
take  a  post  office  out  of  these  rural  com- 
munities it  to  almost  the  same  thing  aa  re- 
moving the  church  or  school. 

The  Incoming  mall  in  a  fourth-class  office 
to  three  times  as  much  as  the  outgoing  mail, 
and  of  course  their  office  shows  no  record  of 
that  in  their  receipts.  The  large  office  gets 
all  that.  Just  as  they  will  get  all  the  receipts 
when  the  office  to  discontinued.  That  per- 
sonal touch  of  the  rural  patron  with  the  Fed- 
eral department  is  gone.  The  post  office  in  a 
rural  community  to  the  only  contact  that 
meet  patrons  ever  have  with  the  Federal 
Government  In  any  way. 

Rural  carriers  are  pcUd  higher  than  even 
postmasters  in  high  bracket  third-class  of- 
fices. My  rural  carrier  receives  1150  per 
month  more  than  I  do,  yet  hto  errors  are  my 
responsibilities,  the  cost  of  hto  car  to  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  mora  than  a  third-  and  fourth- 
class  postmaster  has  to  spend  In  operating 
thetr  office.  It  seems  that  economy  coiild  be 
meted  out  better  if  some  of  the  poetmasters 
in  second-  and  first-class  offices  were  re- 
quired to  do  a  little  cleaning,  furnish  their 
own  cleaning  material,  repair  their  adding 
machines,  typewriters,  buy  their  own  fans, 
etc.,  rather  than  eqtect  the  patrons  ei  a 
community  to  gftvc  up  a  service  that  to  theirs. 
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I  am  sure  that  you  are  doing  all  in  your 

power  to  avert  thto  thing  happening,  and  I 

sincerely  hope  that  most  of  them  can  be 

retained. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

LavxBNA  Ramobt, 

state  Secretmrjf. 

National  Lkacux  or  Distbict 

POSTMASTBBS  Or  THB  UwrrXD  8TATB8, 

Washington,  D.  C..  July  29,  1953. 
Hon.  GaoBOB  S.  Long, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mouse  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  CoNOBaaastAM  Long:  Mr.  Howard  T. 
Massie.  postmaster  of  Slagle,  La.,  has  ad- 
vised that  he  has  learned  that  hto  office  to 
among  those  under  consideration  for  discon- 
tinuance. He  has  urged  us  to  contact  you 
and  ask  that  you  use  your  influence  with  the 
Department  to  have  hto  oflkse  continued  In 
operations. 

We  shall  deeply  appreciate  anything  which 
you  might  be  abto  to  do  for  the  patrons  of 
thto  community  in  their  efforts  to  retain 
their  ofllce. 

Very  truly  yours. 

K.   A.  MXBKB. 

National  Secretary. 


La..  July  2»,  1953. 
Hon.  Gbobcb  S.  Long: 

Member  of  Congress: 
Alexandria  Town  Talk  quotes  you  aa  list- 
ing Camp  Polk  Post  Office  as  being  on  the 
Itot  (survey)  for  possibto  closing.  On  be- 
half of  the  13  clerks  thto  office  request  you 
wire  verification  and  a  letter  of  explana- 
tion as  to  how  the  Department  plans  to  give 
service  if  in  effect  such  movement  takes 
place.  We  urge  you  fight  any  such  move- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

ShBLDON  C.  WtNTBBB. 

Camp  Polk  Post  Office. 
Camt  Pouc,  !▲ 


La.,  July  2t,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Obobob  S.  Lons, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C, 

Bib:  I  wtoh  to  thank  you  for  jo\a  recent 
letter  in  which  you  informed  me  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Meeker  post  ofllce  might  be 
closed. 

As  you  probably  know  thto  office  servet 
quite  a  number  at  families  In  thto  immedi- 
ate section,  not  to  mention  the  Meeker  sugar 
mill  which  has  quite  a  volume  of  incoming 
and  outgoing  maU.  It  to  true  that  during  the 
summer  months  the  volume  of  mail  handled 
through  thto  ofllce  slacks  off,  but  during  the 
winter  months  or  rather  from  cotton-picking 
time  through  the  winter  months  there  to 
quite  a  heavy  volume  of  mail,  parcel  post, 
c.  o.  d.,  and  money  order  business  handled  by 
this  office. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  prevent  the  eloe- 
ing  ol  thto  fourth-class  poet  ofllce  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  not  only  by  the  wvlter. 
but  by  thoee  who  are  served  by  this  facility. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  and 
with  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

BUUBB  Frstatbicx, 


BTATI 

Pdtt 


mistress. 


Bbtatb  or  S.  j.  Bbbidon,  Jr.. 
Hamburg,  La.,  July  27,  19S3. 
Hon.  Oxobgb  S.  Long, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dbab  Db.  Lows:  My  mother,  the  postmas- 
ter here  at  Hamburg.  La.,  has  passed  on  to 
me  your  letter  of  July  16.  I  trust  that  you 
received  my  letter  of  Wednesday,  July  22. 
with  reference  to  the  same  matter.  We 
know  that  you  will  do  all  within  your  power 


to  help  us  out.  We  would  like  to  add  the 
following  facts  to  the  caae  with  reference  to 
the  poet  ofllce: 

The  Hamburg.  La.,  Post  Oflloe  to  a  border- 
line post  ofllce  between  third  and  fourth 
class  and  only  3  or  4  years  ago  was  a  third- 
class  post  office  and  it  to  a  matter  of  «in»fc^<«g 
a  survey  each  year  to  determine  If  the  re- 
celpu  WUl  allow  it  to  advance  to  third  class 
again  as  it  has  been  a  matter  of  $100  or  so 
each  year  between  the  difference  of  third  and 
fourth  dass. 

Hamburg  also  has  a  railroad  station  with 
a  fulltlme  railway  agent  and  to  served  by 
both  the  KC8  and  T.  *  P.  Railroads.  WhUe 
neither  of  theee  raUways  make  a  drop  of 
mail  at  the  sUtion.  the  vlUage  to  on  the 
main  lines  of  these  railroads:  and  Inaamuch 
as  business  makes  it  Justifiable  for  the  rail- 
way station  to  be  maintained,  we  think  that 
there  would  be  a  gross  injustice  done  by  even 
considering  the  closing  of  the  post  office. 

There  are  two  wholesalers,  retailers,  proc- 
essors, and  shippers  of  field  and  grass  %eeds 
here  at  Hamburg,  La.;  there  are  seven 
apiaries;  one  feed  miU;  five  mercantile  es- 
tabltohmenU;  and  being  a  rural  vUlage,  the 
poet  olBce  as  it  to  now  serves  famlUes  as  far- 
es 15  mUes  from  the  poet  office.  There  to  a 
Star  Route  numlng  every  other  day  out  of 
the  poet  office  and  into  these  areas;  and 
while  the  actual  population  of  Hamburg  It- 
self to  around  500,  there  are  more  voters  than 
that  in  the  area  covered  by  thto  post  ofllce. 
Being  In  Avouelles  Partoh.  you  are  no 
doubt  famUlar  with  the  political  situation 
which  we  have  kept  weU  in  hand,  although 
you  and  I  have  some  within  the  locality 
who  we  cannot  consider  ow  political  friends. 
The  post  ofllce  receives  maito  twice  a  day 
which  includes  five  flrst-claas  pouches  and 
mail  in  dtopatches  twice  a  day  with  the  same 
number  of  first-class  pouches  being  dto- 
patched.  We  understand  through  rumors 
and  ofllcial  poet  office  circulars  that  one  of 
the  motives  behind  such  moves  to  close 
such  fourth-class  post  offices  to  the  fact 
that  there  to  a  posalbllity  of  reopening  some 
of  them  shortly  after  closure  for  replace- 
ment by  Republican  personnel  or  persons 
who  voted  for  the  present  admlntotration. 
We  do  not  feel  that  thto  factor  Involves  the 
Hamburg  post  office. 

Please  do  not  feel  hesitant  In  asking  for 
any  other  information  you  may  need.  I 
wtoh  to  thank  you  again  for  aU  of  your  ef- 
forts and  trust  that  you  will  aee  thto  thing 
through  to  a  satisfactory  end. 
Tours  very  truly, 

O.  P.  BiBXDOir. 


Tht  Ommt  far  Pr«lecli»B 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


IN  TBI  HOUSB  or  RKPRSSBNTATXVBS 
Mondav,  July  27, 195J 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  Iqr  Mr.  David 
Lk  Hurwood  from  the  Augtist  1953  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly: 

Tbb  Clabcob  roB  PaoTBcnoir 

(By  David  U.  Hurwood) 

I 

A  dangeroxis  paradox  haa  bedeviled  our  far* 
eign  relations  for  the  past  8  years — a  para- 
dox lying  in  the  reluctance  of  our  country  to 
ahape  its  foreign  trade  policies  in  terms  of 
Its  overwhelming  economic  atrength.  At  a 
time  when  so  many  world  taaues  rest  on  the 
uncertain  purpoees  and  taettea  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  to  reCreahing  to  note  that  iMn.  at 


least,  no  Intranaigent  foreign  power  atanda 
In  the  way. 

The  economic  strength  of  a  country  Ues 
only  partly  in  Ite  abUlty  to  produce.  It  to 
no  less  an  index  of  Its  capacity  to  consume. 
The  productive  genlxis  of  America  goea  tm- 
questioned,  but  in  recent  years  we  have  acted 
as  if  we  were  not  suire  of  o\ir  ability  to  con- 
sume— as  if  the  American  market  were  small 
and  ahrlnking  rather  than  broad  and  grow- 
ing. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  we  have  piled 
up  huge  export  surpluses  year  after  year. 
and  now  we  dtoplay  an  unwiUlngneas  to  see 
a  balance  restored.  At  first  thto  lopsided 
trade  could  not  be  helped;  a  disorganized 
and  devastated  Kurope  had  to  buy  far  more 
from  us  than  ahe  could  poasibly  repay. 
More  recenUy  her  productive  and  export 
powers  have  grown  to  the  point  where  she 
to  ready  and  eager  to  send  an  Increasing  flow 
of  payment  in  kind  to  our  shores.  But,  to 
her  surprise,  she  finds  in  America  a  nervous 
reluctance  to  accept  such  payment. 

As  the  world's  one  great  creditor  nation, 
we  have  a  logical  course  of  action  open  to  ua. 
That  to  to  encourage  an  expanding  volume 
of  imports  from  abroad  and  at  the  same  time 
undertake  a  sound  program  of  foreign  in- 
vestment. Thto  was  the  policy  affirmed  by 
the  admlntotration  after  the  war;  the  purpose 
of  the  MarshaU  plan  was  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  member  nations  i^d  enable 
them  to  sell  more  of  their  output  in  toreiga 
markets,  particularly  America. 

Buropeans.  however,  have  become  increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  Inconstotencies  in  our 
principles  and  practices.  They  have  seen  de- 
mands for  protection  miUtiply  in  thto  coun- 
try, as  various  domestic  Interests  have  com- 
plained of  real  ot  threatened  injury  from  for- 
eign competition.  Two  years  ago,  for  exam- 
ple, a  rider  was  attached  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  permitting  quotas  to  be  placed 
on  imports  of  certain  agricultural  products. 
Quotas  were  imposed  on  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products,  importe  of  which  had.  in 
many  cases,  not  exceeded  5  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  The  quotas  represented 
a  40-percent  cut  in  the  import  of  an  item 
that  for  several  North  Atlantic  Treaty  ooun- 
iTles  was  a  major  export.  The  Danes,  who 
were  especially  hard  hit,  pointed  to  the  Irony 
of  our  exhortations,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pro- 
duce more  blue  cheese,  and  our  Imposition, 
on  the  other,  of  an  impart  quota  Just  when 
their  drive  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  One 
Danish  official  said.  "To  the  man  in  the  street 
It  is  incomprehensible  that  the  United  Statea 
prefers  to  continue  to  assist  us  through  dol- 
lar grants  from  the  American  taxpayer  •  •  • 
instead  of  aUowlng  Xka  to  pay  in  goods  for 
ddlars  we  urgently  need  to  buy  American 
products." 

The  cheese  quota  was  not  an  isolated  event. 
Various  other  devices  were  employed  to  frus- 
trate European  imports  and  thwart  the  at- 
tempts of  our  friends  abroad  to  exchange  the 
galling  status  of  wards  for  the  honorable  roto 
of  trading  ptu-tners.  A  bold  reversal  of  thto 
negative  trend  occurred  last  August  when 
President  Truman  refused  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  watches  Imported  from  Swltaerland. 
But  since  then  the  clamor  for  protection 
has  intensified,  and  Europeans  are  wonder- 
ing whether  there  to  any  point  in  i««ir>«g 
great  efforts  to  develop  the  American  market 
when  the  first  signs  of  success  Invariably  call 
forth  an  angry  demand  for  quotas  and  higher 
tarllta. 

One  fact  cannot  be  Ignored.  The  things 
Europe  can  send  mm  are  not  the  raw  materlata 
that  oonstltute  the  vast  biUk  of  our  Imports 
and  sui^ement  rather  than  compete  with 
our  own  output.  From  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Canada  we  Import  the  things 
that  come  in  duty  free:  Copper,  tin,  and 
nickd;  coffee;  newsprint  and  wood  pulp;, 
crude  petr<Heum;  rubber;  vegetable  and  es- 
sential olto;  oocoa;  Jute.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  things  that  Europe  can  send  \J8  are 
manufaeturaa — thints  which  can  be  saad* 
Ikera,  of  oourae.  but  In  which  ahe  anjofB 
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aom*  apceial  advwatace  iMMd  on  eentui1e»> 
old  sklUs.  tndltloiu  of  eraftanuuulUp.  or  tlw 
•MUtjr.  taoraw  of  Kmmt  wae«  ntcs.  to  tenm 
»  dogret  of  hand  lobor  and  painstofclng  doUU 
vamiltod  to  Amarlean  metbods  of  maw  pro- 
dootlon.  Bat  tlMoe  we  tbe  ▼err  ttoma  wbleh 
radi  an  oatery.  There  are  always 
,  ptodueos  wbo  make  tlUngi  alznJlar 
to^  U  BOt  Identical  wltb.  tbe  Imported  artl- 
de.  and  who  ezpertenoe  oompetltton  tixmn  It. 
produeen  draw  on  an  arsenal  of  ar^- 
iti  to  Bhow  that  the  Import  la  playing 
bavoe  with  tbe  Amertcain  economy  and 
■iMuld  be  cbaaed  out. 

n 

A  eaae  in  point  U  woolen  and  worsted 
elotb.  Imports  of  which  have  risen  Impres- 
sively in  recent  years.  (In  1951  they  were 
aacre  than  four  times  tbe  1947  volume,  on  a 
square-yard  basis.  In  1952  they  rose  an- 
other 35  percent.)  To  Great  Britain  these 
woolen  exports  are  an  Important  source  of 
dollar  earnings.  Tlie  British  woolen  indus- 
try exports  over  a  quarter  of  its  output,  and 
the  United  States  share  in  these  exputs  Is 
large.  Understandably  Britain  regards  the 
protectionist  campaign  against  woolen  im- 
ports with  misgivings,  and  to  all  countries  of 
Western  Kurope  the  woolen  issue  is  a  crucial 
test  of  our  intentions  In  foreign  trade.  As 
such  it  merits  examination  to  see  whether 
the  complaints  and  warnings  of  docneetle 
woolen  manufacturers  are  valid,  and  whether 
tbe  threat  posed  by  woolen  Imports  Is  serioiis 
enough  to  warrant  protective  measures  that 
are  contrary  to  our  announced  trade  policies. 
Those  who  are  agitating  for  higher  tariffs 
on  woolens  base  their  argument  on  these 
points: 

1.  Tbe  strategic  importance  of  the  woolen 
Industry:  Xven  the  most  doctrinaire  advo- 
cate of  free  International  trade  readily 
grants  that  considerations  of  national  secu- 
rity may  Justify  measures  not  otherwise  al- 
lowed under  classic  free-trade  theory.  No 
one  questions  the  vital  lmp<xlance  of  main- 
taining a  sound,  functioning  woolen  indus- 
try, fully  equipped  to  supply  every  need  for 
wool  cloth  that  may  arise  under  a  war  situa- 
tion. The  record  ctf  our  woolen  Industry  in 
the  Second  World  War  was  a  proud  one.  If 
It  can  be  shown  that  the  strategic  potential 
of  tbe  domestic  industry  is  being  impaired, 
then  some  measures  (not  necessarily  import 
restrictkMu)  are  in  order.  But  unless  it  Is 
proved  that  imports  are  In  fact  impairing — 
or  threatening  to  impair — this  potential,  the 
national  security  argument  for  higher  tariffs 
begs  tha  question. 

a.  nie  high  volume  of  Imports:  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  the  volxmie  of  imports  in 
1953  was  approximately  23.5  milUon  square 
yards  of  woven  wool  fabrics.  In  1951  the 
total  was  18.7  mllUon  sqiuve  yards.  The 
Impression  is  conveyed  that  these  are  very 
large  quantities.  Liberal  use  Is  made  of  such 
phrases  ss  "avalanche,  opening  the  flood- 
gates. Inundated  by  imports,  surrender  at 
our  markets."  and  so  on. 

Of  covrse  Import  figures  take  on  slgnlfl- 
oaace  only  when  compared  with  United 
States  i»x>duetlon  figures  and  translated  into 
percentage  terms.  Imports  In  1952  actually 
came  to  24  million  sqiiare  yards.  But 
United  States  production  of  wool  apparel 
fabrics  was  464  million  square  yards.  So  the 
Imposing  figure  of  34  million  square  yanto 
for  Imports  ta  scaled  down  to  a  rather  unim- 
postng  5.2  percent. 

In  1961  tbe  proportion  was  lower,  only  4 
percent.  In  1950  it  was  3.4  percent.  If  the 
production  and  impmt  figures  for  the  7  poet- 
war  years  1946  through  1953  are  totaled  and 
compared,  the  pn^Kirtlon  which  Imports 
bore  to  domestic  prod\ictloa  Is  found  to  havo 
been  2.1  poroent. 

In  the  light  of  these  percentages  the  ap- 
proprtateneas  ot  such  terms  as  "avalanche 
•  •  •  inundatloa  •  •  •  death  in*«»n  «f  tte 
iodustiT* 
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Xknports  have  caused  depression  and 
vn^apioyment  In  our  wocden  Industry:  An 
adv  trtisement  In  the  Dally  News-Record  on 
Mai  eh  10.  1958.  said,  "^t  Is  no  nuire  coln- 
dd^zice  that  the  current  depression  in  the 
textile  industry  concurs  with  the  hlgh- 
lalume  of  woolen  and  worsted  imports  in 
country's  history." 

statement  might  have  been  in  the 
''It    is    an    unforttmate    coincidence 
•  •  ••-    But  the  writer  said  "no  mere 
and  therefore  flatly  maintained 
there  was  a  causal  relationship  between 
high  level   of   Imports   and  the  recent 
condition  of  the  domestic  Indus- 
Did   such   a  caiual   relation   actually 
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SIGNAL  RECORD — APPENDIX 


1950  to  1961  the  production  of  ap- 

fabrlcs  containing  50  percent  or  more 

by  weight  fell  from  539  million  square 

to  474  million  square  yards.    This  was 

r^uctlon  of  65  million  square  yards.     In 

same  period  imports  from  abroad  rose 

-fifth  of  1  million  square  yards.    Can 

seriously  suggested  that  a  rise  in  Im- 

by  this  smount  had  anything  to  do 

depression  in  the  domestic  Industry? 

the  figures  jxist  cited  are  not  a  fair 

Let  us  take  Instead  a  comparison 

years  1949  and  1950.    In  this  case  im- 

aboirt  doubled,  rising  from  8.9  million 

yards  to    18.5  million.      But   at  the 

time  United  States  production  of  fab- 

containing  25  percent  or  more  wool  by 

roee  frcnn  627  to  572  million  square 

a  gain  of  45  million,  or  almost  five 

the  gain  in  Imports.    The  fact  is  that 

in  production  and  Imparts  have 

invariably  been  in  the  same  dlrec- 

The  depression  years  of  the  thirties. 

(xample,  represented  the  lowest  ebb  of 

impcMts,  not  only  In  qiiantity  but  in 

to  domestic  production. 

The  i»«8ent  duties  on  wool  cloth  im- 

are  "grossly  Inadequate":  Here  the  Im- 

Is  given  that  the  present  rate  of 

is  a  trifling  impediment  in  the  way 

imports,    and   that   foreign -made    cloth 

Into  our  market  almost  as  If  no  duty 

'  at  aU. 

tariff  OB  wool  cloth  is  a  compound 

consisting  of  two  separate  levies.    The 

Is  a  specific  duty  of  37^  cents  a  pound. 

second  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  <a  25 

Thus,  assuming  a  cloth  weighs  12 

pa  yard  the  spedflc  duty  comes  to 

lumlng  further  that  the  cloth 

the  equivalent   in  foreign  money  of 

the  ad  valorem  duty  figures  out  70 

The  total  duty,  therefore,  comes  to 
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Tt  Is  is  an  effective  rate  of  35  percent.  If 
such  a  rate  can  be  termed  "grpssly  inade- 
q\iat  (,"  one  wonders  what  rate  of  duty 
shou  d  be  considered  "adequate."  Perhaps  a 
rate  that  would  exclude  woolen  imports  al- 
togel  her 


imports  come  In  not  becaiise  they  are 

r   than   domestic    fabrics    but    because 

are  cheaper:  On  the  first  of  these  two 

the  United  States  Tariff  Ckimmlssion. 

whlcb  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  ac- 

wlth   the  subject,  has   this  to 
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Is  a  considerable  preference  for 
fabrics  on  the  part  of  many  United 
consumers  of  certain  types  of  high- 
fabrics.    This  preference  is  based  on 
g-standing  reputation  for  quality  of 
%ltlah  goods. 

second  pcMrt  at  this  argument — ^that 

s  are  cheaper  than  domestic  fabrics — 

ciu-lous  ring  to  many  individuals  who. 

1he  writer,  hear  steady  complaints  day 

day  from  would-be  customers  who  say, 

can  you  expect  to  do  business  at  such 

""  or  "Why  cant  your  mills  meet  the 

Itlon  of  such-and-such  a  domestic 

"*    It  Is  an  unending  struggle  to  get 

Uons  from  foreign  mills  down  to  the 

whor*  they  can  eompete  with  the  do- 

'  product. 
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But  the  day-to-day  experience  of  indi- 
viduals In  the  Import  business  Is  not  ten- 
dered as  authoritative  evidence.  Why  not  see 
if  available  statistics  cast  some  light  on 
the  subject?  The  figures  for  exports  of 
woolens  and  worsteds  to  the  United  States 
In  1952  have  been  published  in  the  Trade 
and  Navigation  Accounts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  (The  United  Kingdom  supplies 
80  percent  of  our  wool  fabric  Imports  in 
1952.)  The  figures  are  given  on  both  a 
yardage  and  a  value  basis,  from  which  a 
simple  computation  gives  the  following 
average  unit  values  for  British  cloths: 
Woolens.  $1.63  per  square  yard;  worsteds, 
$3.33  per  square  yard. 

The  adjustment  to  make  these  figures 
comparable  to  domestic  prices  would  be  as 
follows : 


Wodens 

Worsteds 

Tortign  Tslw  pn  nqmat  ysrd 

On   linear   yard   (M-incfas   wide) 

bssis 

Add: 

as  pOTcent  sd  vslnrra)  duty. . . 
Speeifle  duty  (at  13  oonecs  far 
wooleas.     12     ounces     far 
worsteds) 

ti.a 
xa 

.6S 
.10 

.la 

.M 

.38 

Minimum  flgarr  far  packing, 
(reiffat,  iBsnrance,  etc 

.13 

Total  cost  L  0.  b.  asstera 
port 

&«B 

4M 

The  United  States  Government  does  not 
publish  statistics  on  average  wholesale  prices 
of  woolen  or  worsted  eloth.  However,  the 
Falrchlld  Index  is  regarded  as  authoritative. 
This  index  shows  tbe  following  average  fig- 
ures for  domestic  cloths  in  1953:  Woolens, 
82.46;  worsteds.  $3.98. 

Thus  the  comparison  is:  United  Kingdom 
woolens,  $3.68;  worsteds.  $4.90;  United  States, 
woolens.  $2.46;  worsteds.  $3.98. 

For  the  reasons  given  it  is  not  claimed  that 
these  figures  are  exact  to  the  penny.  But 
they  do  suggest  that  the  blanket  statement 
"Imports  are  cheaper  than  domestic  fabrica" 
might  be  subject  to  some  qualification  or 
explanation. 

6.  Imports  have  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  domestic  product  because  wages  rates  are 
much  lower  abroad. — It  is  true  that  hourly 
wages  are  much  lower  in  the  British  woolen 
Industry  than  in  the  American.  It  Is  equally 
true  that  output  per  man-hour  is  far  below 
the  American  level.  Which  means  that  no 
facile  assumption  can  be  made  that  the  unit 
cost  of  prodiKtion  is  lower  in  Britain.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  considerably  higher. 

A  report  on  the  British  woolen  industry, 
published  in  Sngland  in  1947.  included  a 
comparison  of  productivity  in  the  British  and 
American  woolen  industries.  It  was  shown 
that  the  yearly  output  per  wage  earner  in 
Britain  was  1,835  linear  yards  of  cloth,  while 
In  the  United  SUtes  it  was  3.633  yards.  These 
figures  cannot  be  taken  ss  an  absolute  meas- 
ure of  producUvlty.  for  reasons  stated  In  the 
report,  but  they  unquestionably  reveal  a 
aharp  contrast  between  per  capita  output  in 
the  two  coimtries. 

In  America  the  stress  is  on  mass  produc- 
tion, and  our  mills  equip  themselves  with 
as  much  automatic  machinery  as  possible. 
Most  of  the  looms  are  the  automatic  t3rpe;  la 
Britain,  by  contrast,  they  are  mostly  the  non- 
automatic  type.  A  single  weaver  can  tend  as 
many  as  8  or  10  automatic  looms,  but  only 
1  or  2  nonautomatlc  looms.  Such  figures 
would  seem  to  explain  why  the  supposed 
advantages  of  lower  labor  costs  are  nullified 
by  a  much  lower  output  per  individual 
worker. 

On  the  other  hand,  tbe  predcnnlnance  of 
nonautomatlc  equipment  furnishes  the  ac- 
tual basis  for  much  of  the  exportation  from 
Britain  to  the  United  States.  Various  fab- 
rics can  be  produced  on  "plck-and-plek'* 
looms  which  cannot  be  made  on  automatic 
looms.    Again,  the  appeal  of  certain  dassla 
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British  imports  t!et  to  their  rum  of  hand- 
spun  yam  or  to  the  eranttng  methods  of 
finishing  employed.  These  pmcawm  requlra 
more  man-hours  of  work  than  conventional 
fabrics,  and  would  not  be,  in  the  words  oC 
the  Tariff  Commlasion.  "appropriate  to  the 
methods  of  production  employed  by  most 
United  States  mlUs," 

The  so-called  cheap  labor  argument 
evades  ths  real  issue,  which  is  the  total  unit 
cost  of  production.  It  also  overlooks  the 
fact  that  where  labor  Is  cheap  the  resulting 
prtMluct  Is  apC  to  be  of  a  type  that  does  not 
conflict  with  ths  major  part  of  American 
output.  A  good  portion  of  the  fabrics  com- 
ing in  from  Britain  (Harris  tweeda.  Donegals, 
Sbetlanda.  short-run  worstsds)  fill  a  de- 
mand that  would  not  be  met  at  all  if  imports 
were  shut  off.  As  for  the  rest,  they  cannot 
be  shown  to  enjoy  any  advantage  over  Amer- 
ican production  by  virtue  of  lower  wage  rates. 

m 

^  On  lbs  whole  It  appears  that  tbfe  case  for 
blgher  tariffs  oh  woolens  is  based  on  half- 
truths  and  misleading  assumptions.  In  this 
respect  It  serves  as  a  warning  of  what  may 
be  expected  In  other  pleas  for  protection. 
By  employtog  scare  tschniquos  aod  propa- 
ganda dsvioas.  by  making  import*  the  whip- 
ping boy  for  all  dooestlo  Us,  tbe  protection- 
ists will  attempt  to  stampede  the  lawmakers 
Into  Ill-considered  tariff  measures. 

It  Is  not  suggestad  that  ths  tariff  on 
woolens  Is  n^iolly  bad  and  should  be  swept 
aside.  Apart  from  the  naatter  of  strateglo 
preparedneaa.  I  do  not  advocata  a  scale  of 
imports  that  would  cauas  real  harm  to  a 
great  domestic  Indtistry.  Neither  slkould 
any  bvislness  group  try  to  mislead  the  public 
and  hobbla  our  foreign  policy  in  the  name 
gf  an  unwarranted  fear  of  imports. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  American  woolen  todU$^ 
try  had  its  back  to  the  wall,  with  no  other 
means  of  improving  ita  position  than  to  deny 
Importa  access  to  ths  markst.  The  total  de- 
mand for  woolen  goods  Is  not  fixed;  it  could 
bs  expanded  trsmandously  by  imaginative 
promotion.  The  competition  of  synthetics 
could  be  much  more  aggressively  met.  In- 
deed one  wonders  how  tbe  money  spent  to 
combat  the  claims  of  the  "miracle"  fibers 
compares  with  that  vpmit  on  tariff  lobbie* 
In  Wsshlngton. 

Then  there  is  the  high  eost  of  raw  wod, 
which  severely  handicaps  the  woolen  manu- 
facturer. Domestic  wool  la  priced  at  an 
artificially  high  level  by  maans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment price-support  program.  On  top 
of  this,  America — alone  among  the  great 
wool-consuming  coimtries — Imposes  a  sub- 
stantial duty  on  Imported  raw  wood,  and 
there  to  actually  talk  of  raising  It  stlU  fur- 
ther. 

In  brief,  tha  currant  "crusade"  against 
woolen  Importa  U  a  case, of  misdirected  en- 
ergies. Ignoring  tbe  logical  and  wholesome 
means  of  strengthening  their  position,  some 
of  our  manufacturers  have  choeen  to  set  up 
a  bogey  and  blow  up  the  "menace"  of  Im- 
ports all  out  of  proportion.  In  so  doing  they 
make  It  dUBcuIt  for  Kuropeans  to  hope  that 
they  can  ever  sell  enough  in  America  to 
make  an  appreciable  dent  to  their  todebted- 
ness  to  us.  As  Hume  Wrong.  Canadian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  put  it,  "Inside 
the  United  Statee  these  protectionist  breezes 
may  not  be  Important.  In  other  countries, 
however,  they  are  felt  as  a  chUl  wind." 

Europe  does  not  seek  the  "surrender  of  tha 
American  market";  she  asks  only  for  a 
chance  to  compete  on  a  fair  basU  without 
unreasonabis  handicaps.  True,  a  limited 
segment  of  American  production  may  be  af- 
fected by  European  imports,  and  this  is  a 
problem  to  l>e  carefully  explored  by  the  spe- 
cial study  commission  recently  established 
t>y  Congress  to  extending  ths  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is  Just  as  un- 
construcUva  to  advocate  tha  overnight 
scrapping  of  our  present  tariffs  as  it  is  to  lull 
the  public  into  "know-nothing"  opposition 


to  Imports  by  appeals  to  narrow  natlooallsm. 
Tttia  is  not  the  time  for  a  new  "tariff  cf 
atximtoatlons.**  Nor  Is  It  ripe  for  the  mfl- 
inmlTnn  of  Smlthlan  free  trade. 

But  to  aU  studies  of  the  tariff  issue  let  a 
■mse  of  realism  prevalL  In  1963  duttabia 
imports,  which  toielude  an  the  Items  that 
can  be  regarded  as  to  any  way  ecmpetttlve 
with  domestic  products,  amcmntad  to  a  Uttla 
over  1  percent  of  American  gross  national 
product.  With  competitive  imports  jriaced  to 
this  perspective,  foreign-trade  polh^  can  be 
more  soberly^  dtoeussed  than  to  an  atmoa- 
phere  engendered  by  talk  ot  floodgates,  to- 
undatlons,  and  death  knells. 

The  Impact  of  our  decisions  on  otir  friends 
abroad  ahould  always  be  kept  well  to  the 
fore.  They  are  not  only  willing  to  pay  their 
own  way,  but  insisting  on  It.  As  ^e  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  put  tt. 
they  "do  not  want  American  eltiaens  to  tax 
themselves  toto  poverty  to  order  that  thetr 
coiutry  might  become  tha  soup  kitchen  of 
the  Western  Wortd." 

The  alternatives  before  us  are  obvious. 
We  can  frame  oar  tariff  law  to  terms  of  ex- 
aggerated fears  of  foreign  oompetltton.  a^d 
to  so  d<^ng  allenata  our  allies  and  IstMta 
them  betvreen  the  tariff  ctutato  and  th» 
Iron  Curtain.  Or,  by  dealing  with  the  tariff 
Issue  to  a  state^maaUke  way,  we  can  wto 
from  the  Europeans  thalr  warm  friendsh4> 
and  secure  their  willing  cooperation  to  our 
broad  foreign  policy.  It  will  be  a  purely 
American  decision;  we  alone  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  results. 
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ZN  1HB  BOUSE  OP  BBPRBSKNTATIVB 

ThmrBd^W,  JtOg  SO,  IfSJ 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ulioolsw  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  onanimoaa  consent,  I  am  extendins 
my  remarks  to  include  an  address  by 
Kermlt  Eby.  which  has  been  widely  pub- 
lished In  newspapers  and  periodicals 
throughout  the  Nation.  Mr.  Eby  since 
1927  has  been  a  minister  of  tbe  Brethren 
Church.  He  Is  presently  and  has  been 
lor  several  years  paat  a  professor  of  social 
sciences  at  the  UnlTvrslty  of  Chlcafa 
The  address,  In  part,  follows: 
IT  Happbnxd  Hies 
(By  Kermlt  Eby) 

On  a  humid  Wednesday  afternoon  a  faw 
waeks  ago,  a  man  appeared  to  ay  criBee  and, 
doffing  hto  hat,  which  was  that  oTa  deputy 
marshal,  ha  laid  before  ma  a  long  place 
of  paper,  a  subpena  to  appear  before  tha 
jennar  subcommittee  of  the  totemal  Com- 
mlsaton  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  of  tha 
United  States. 

Stoce  it  was  the  first  subpena  that  I  had 
ever  to  my  life  received,  I  wondered  for  a 
terrible  moment  what  crime  I  had  commit- 
ted. Had  I  becotne  a  thief,  a  murderer,  an 
arsonist?  And  If  not  these  things,  what 
had  I  done  that  the  state  should  can  me 
before  Its  august  tribunals? 

And  then  started  coming  to  my  colleagues 
and  students,  friends  and  weU-wishers,  a 
long  thin  line  of  peof^,  all  of  them  bent 
on  congratulattog  ma.  "But  wa  are  so  glad 
It  to  you,"  they  said.  '*Tou  wUl  speak  for  ubl 
Toa  will  take  up  our  cause." 

I  wondered,  as  they  talked  to  nte,  U  they 
knew  the  fear  I  felt.  X  wonderpd.  If  th«y 
had  known  that  I  was  afraid.  If  they  would 
have  talked  to  me  like  that. 


I  thanked  them  all.  and  than  I  tioaed  my 
office  door,  and  aat  facing  the  wall;  I  lecu^ted 
agato  about  fear.  Bow  tarrtbly  debasing  a 
thing  fear  Is.  and  bow  fear  of  the  unknown 
Is  doubly  debasteg. 

Not  to  know,  that  Is  the  most  tarrlbla 
thing  of  all.  I  knew,  when  I  thoii^t  about 
K,  of  the  poaaibiUtles  of  the  soMar.  I  knew 
that  It  was  fantastic  to  argua  that  the  hear- 
ings were  made  secret  to  order  to  protect 
thoee  on  trlaL  Anyone  who  knows  tha 
nattira  of  life  and  the  eurloatty  of  people 
knows  better  than  that.  'Hie  mtouta  tha 
tovestlgatlons  were  annoxinced,  speevdatlon 
ran  rife.  One  newspaper  reporter  cana4 
me  and  said,  "I  assume  that  you  got  a  sub- 
pena. I  (decked  the  papers  to  find  out  who 
from  the  university  was  indtoed  to  speak 
out  on  controversial  lasues,  and  you  wera 
ons  of  the  first  to  ths  ranks  of  the  out- 
spoken.** The  Sun-Tlaaes  was  right  whea 
It  stated  that  "An  tovttatkm  to'appear  be- 
fore the  eemmtttae  cast  a  doubt  on  a  inan)| 
reputation." 

But  as  subtly  corroding  as  is  the  smear. 
It  is  not  the  moet  devastating  aspect  o€ 
betog  dragged  upon  a  platform  and  forea< 
to  swear  to  things  whliJh  are  parfaotly  obvi«) 
otu  to  you,  and  to  everytme  who  knows  yot^' 
No  one  should  have  to  defend  his  life  under 
such  elrcumstanoaa.  If  the  living  of  tha 
life  is  not  defense  enough,  then  no  defense 
should  be  rendered  at  alL  Such  a  altuatioa 
reversed  the  whole  stated  poliey  or  An^o** 
Saxon  ctMnmon  law.  In  ottnr  woeds.  to  da* 
fend  myself  upon  sucb  terms  meant  that  | 
was  grdlty  until  I  proved  xoyseV  toaocoa*.  ••< 
But  how,  I  asked  myself,  could  rpiove  my 
tenocenoe.  VVankly,  i  did  not  evien  know  the 
charge.  And  what  could  be  done  If,  on  /aw* 
wwi's  terms,  I  prov«d  myself  unworthy?  This 
proved  an  toteresting  question.  One  oC  my 
snbpenaed  colleagues,  a  taw  student,  qpcnk 
much  time  trying  to  flnd  out  the  exaet 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  tha  coaunlttaai 
He  diacoveted  that  no  one  knew  much  about 
it.  In  acttuLl  practice,  my  colleague  finally 
atated.  the  committee  workii  as  did  tbe  In- 
qxiisltlen  In  BpaHn:  the  clerical  arm  (the 
committee)  hands  over  the  vlcttm.  follow* 
tog  toterrogation,  to  the  secular  arm  (to  this 
ease,  the  university).  Tbe  secidar  arm  Is 
responsible  for  chopping  off  the  rlctlmls 
head  (  t  e.,  firing  him). 

Of  course,  If  the  secular  arm  refuses  to 
ftmctton  for  this  purpose,  the  whole  sys- 
tem oollapaes.  Or  at  least  the  system  doesnl 
work  ttoat  way. 

But  what  the  sectilar  arm  might  or  mlglit 
not  do  was  not  the  mato  question  which  t 
wanted  answered.  Instead,  a  comjMex  cC 
small  questions  tortured  me.  How  do  you  es» 
plato  your  own  quotes,  pulled  out  of  con- 
text? To  whom  did  you  give  the  $5?  And 
deeper  still,  what  are  tbe  values  upon  whMi 
you  stand,  what  are  the  traditions  wtd^ 
you  would  uphold  against  the  toqulsltors? 
I  suppeae  that  my  first  answer  to  ^e  last 
question  which  I  put  to  myself  was  a  slmpla, 
IBtoilttve  reeponse.  For  if  you  live  by  the 
code  at  a  man  at  all,  if  you  dare  call  your- 
self a  man,  you  say  "I  shall  answer  for  my 
life,  yes,  but  not  for  axx>ther's." 

Then  I  also  remembered  that  refusal  to 
answer  questions  once  the  process  has  start- 
ed may  mean  contempt  of  court;  It  is  not 
possible  to  answer  questions  about  yourself 
and  not  about  your  associates.  It  was  only 
that  I  was  fortunate.  I  did  not  have  to 
meet  this  contingency.  For  my  contacta  with 
people  wbo  might  be  defined  as  subversive 
were  always  to  social  or  professional  capac- 
ities. They  did  not  tell  me,  and  I  did  not 
ask.  I  never  knew  a  single  person  as  a 
Conupuntot  per  se. 

It  was  under  these  pressiu'es  that  I  pre- 
pared my  statement  before  the  conunlttee. 
The  statement  read  to  part: 

"I  became  a  member  of  tha  Brethren 
Church  at  the  age  of  13.  I  have  been  a 
minister  stoce  1937.    Out  of  my  heritage,  and 
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beoMiae  of  my  eoneam.  X  hftve  liMn  ecm- 
tlnuouBly  lntcr««t«d  In  tb«  peace  program  of 
the  eburch.  of  wlileb.  lir.  Chairman,  ycnx  are 
ivell  ftware  •  •  •  this  concern,  aa  the  Quak- 
ers say,  moved  me  from  northern  Indiana 
Into  the  world.  It  took  me  to  the  Orient  with 
the  Quakers  In  1083;  It  Involved  me  In  the 
struggle  for  unions  and  representation  among 
wcvkers:  it  brought  me  Into  continuous  sup- 
port of  suppressed  Individuals  and  minorities. 
"Stating  It  as  simply  as  I  know  how.  I  am 
BOW.  as  I  always  have  been,  a  Brethren  plet- 
tot,  who  believes  that  we  all  are  sons  of  Ood. 
and  that  there  Is  some  dignity  In  that.  I 
kave  no  apology  for  this  belief.  •  •  •  I  am 
not.  nor  have  I  ever  been,  a  member  of  the 
Ccmmiinlst  Party.  I  have  never  even  been 
VoUclted  for  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party,  nor  have  I  ever  knowingly  offered  my 
■arrlces  to  Communists  either  lndlvld\ially  or 
•oUaetlvely.  It  U  perfectly  apparent  why 
thte  is  so.  It  U  because  I  grew  up  In  a  rural, 
Breihrm.  Indiana  community.  My  values 
were  so  clearly  formed  by  the  time  I  met 
people  outside  at  my  Awthren  world,  that  It 
was  obvious  to  anyone  that  my  mind  was 
say  own. 

■  "It  ssems  to  me  that  my  life  Is  an  open  one. 
My  students  and  those  who  work  with  me 
understand  that  I  have  been  consistently 
antltotalltarlan — antltotaUtarlan  since  I 
knew  what  It  meant  to  be  so.  In  the  course 
of  the  defense  of  his  position.  I  have  de- 
fended many  with  whom  I  have  been  In  dls- 
agceement.  because  I  believe  that  our  society 
can  only  survive  if  we  affirm  our  Individual 
freedoms.  To  me.  it  has  never  been  enough 
|iMt  to  be  anti-Communist.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  translate  our  democratic  ideas 
Into  action. 

"Since  It  is  the  stated  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee to  ezpoee  Communist  subversion,  it 
Is  Inconsistent  under  the  circiunstances  for 
me  to  i^pear  before  the  oonunlttee  in  closed 
sessions.  My  record  is  open:  my  writings 
•re  avaUabIa  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
examine  them. 

"In  ooncluslon,  I  have  never  been  afraid  to 
face  the  world.  I  am  not  now.  I  insist  upon 
*  public  hearing." 

Following  the  deliverance  of  theee  state- 
ments, the  committeemen  seemed  upset. 
They  were  not  aware  of  these  things,  thsy 
told  me.  and  because  they  were  now  aware, 
they  would  ask  me  no  more  questions.  Be- 
for  the  investigation,  it  seemed  to  me,  they 
had  seemed  uncertain  of  who  I  actually  was. 
Now  they  were  reassured  evidently.  I  asked 
them  politely  whether  they  had  had  sufficient 
reason  to  call  me  upon  the  platform  in  the 
first  place.  TO  this  they  gave  no  answer  and 
1  returned  to  my  home. 

I  and  several  of  my  colleagues  who  had 
together  demanded  a  public  hearing,  were 
denied  it.  I  learned  later  from  the  news- 
papers that  the  reason  these  colleagues  and 
myself  had  been  fm-ced  to  give  testimony 
was  because  we  had  been  keeping  bad 
company. 

Now.  it  had  been  my  contention  all  along — 
«nd  thanks  to  the  committee.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  even  more  firmly  my  contentioi^— 
that  the  company  I  keep  is  my  own  busi- 
ness. •  •  •  I  have  friends  in  the  NAM  and 
In  the  left-wing  CIO.  Noel  Sargent,  of  the 
NAM.  and  Harry  Bridges  are  both  welcome 
In  my  home  and  both  for  the  same  reasons: 
they  are  Interesting  and  they  teach  me  a 
great  deal. 

Which  does  not  mean  that  I  Intend  to  Join 
either  the  longshoremen  nor  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  Odd.  isn't  it. 
that  Poster  Dulles  could  associate  with  Alger 
Hiss  and  not  be  subverted,  but  that  others 
cannot?  Odd,  too.  that  we  think  we  can 
attempt  to  negotiate  peace  with  Commu- 
nists? Or  is  it  that  we  sincerely  exjiect 
to  negotiate  with  Vlshlnsky  only  when  he 
stops  being  a  Communist? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  I  have  gone  to 
meetings  where  Communists  were  present;  ^ 


and  i^y  name  has  probably  appeared  on  a  few 

with  thoee  of  Conununists.    I  do 

Mnow  of  any  better  way  of  geUlng  ac- 

quaiifted  with,  nor  arguing  with,  Commu- 

In  a  sense.  I  do  not  know  of   any 

way  to  attempt  to  save  their  souls. 

why  it  is  that  the  Communists  are 

expected  to  convert  me  and  people 

rather  than  vice  versa? 

as  I  begin  to  think  it  over  I  begin  to 

the  feeling  that  the  soul  of  Senator 

In  as  much  Jeopardy  as  that  of 

-hard  Communist.    If  I  were  to  apply 

diristian  ethic  to  Communists.  I  would 

to  apply  it  to  Senator .    There 
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SI  >methlng  very  much  alike  In  the  polltl- 

tl^lnklng  aud  the  psychological  orlenta- 

both  the  investigators  and  those  few 
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this   thro\igh.   my   mind   went 
to    the    years    between    wars    which 
once  described,  when  "the  pauper- 
Ilourgeolsle  became  rebels  of  the  right  or 
1  aany  lived  on  pointlessly.  like  a  great 
of  tired  winter  flies  crawling  over  the 
4rlndows  of  Europe." 
Wr  ting  of  thoee  men  who  became  Com- 
munifts  in  an  era  when  potatoes  were  burned 
a  world  of  starving  men  in  order  to 
prices  high.  Richard  Crossman  states: 
conversion,  in  fact,  was  rooted  in  de- 
despair  of  western  values.    It  is  easy 
enough  In  retrospect  to  see  that  this  despair 
t  ysterical.    Fascism,  after  all,  was  over- 
without  the  surrender  of  civil  liberties 
communism  Involves.    But  were  Gide 
^oestler  so  obviously  wrong,  at  the  time 
they  became  Communists,  in  feeling 
French  and  Oerman  democracy  were 
and   would   surrender  to   fascism? 
it  Jogs  our  memories  so  uncomfort- 
and  reminds  us  of  the  terrible  loneli- 
<  zperlenced  by  the  premature  anti-Pas- 
he  men  and  women  who  understood 
and  tried  to  fight  before  it  was  re- 
to  do  so.     It  was  that  loneliness 
opened  their  minds  to  the  appeal  of 
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another  kind  of  loneliness  which,  evl- 
opens  our  1953  minds  to  the  appeal 
pr<^fesslonal.  fanatic  anticommunism.    In 
to  understand  the  lure  which  is  cast 
1  he  minds  of  a  public  which,  like  any 
.  is  basically  noninqulsitorial  and  corn- 
to  minding  its  own   business,   you 
understand  that  fear.     (Because  you, 
as  I.  are  threatened  by  It.)     It  is  not 
of  himger,  but  rather,  in  America  of 
;he  fear  of  the  hungry.    Our  executives 
busiest,  our  productive  plant  is  the 
pur  farmers  are  the  moet  secure,  and 
deople  the  best  dressed  in  the  world, 
yet  I  would  wager  that  with  all  our 
we  are  today  the  most  fearful  people 
world,   and   the   loneliest.     We   are 
as  Rome  was  afraid,  or  Nineveh,  or 
And  because  we  are  as  afraid  as 
tired  winter  flies  who  crawled  across 
windows  of  Surope.  it  Is  easier  for 
>Iame  some  anonymous  force  (the  bad 
the  Communist  conspiracy)    for   our 
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the  rest  of  the  world  keeps  reminding 

we  are  rich  and  they  are  not.    Amer- 

Cinderella  dream  of  a  continent, 

lethargically    the    midnight    whistle 

the  co(u:h  will  turn  back  into  a  pump- 

iince  the  coach,  after  all.  is  built  on 

more   solid   than   preparation   for 

fear  of  war.    Meanwhile,  if  we  can 

blunt  down  enough  of  the  bad  men,  the 

stepsisters  •  •  •  perhaps  the  coach 

a  coach  after  all. 

old  faith,  bom  out  of  hunger  and 

doles  and  war,  broken  values  and 

idols,  was  communism — a  hard, 

larrow,  and  yet  strangely  visionary  re- 

Tb«  new  faith,   ot  which   Senators 

and  •— —  are  the  prophets,  is  bom 
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out  of  full  bellies  and  the  fear  of  Insolvency, 
and  It  la  called,  interestingly  enough,  antl- 
conununism.  And  it  is  even  a  harder,  crueler, 
narrower,  but  not  at  all  visionary  religion. 

It  is  the  kind  of  Investigation  going  on 
here  which  concerns  me;  the  psychological 
processes  which  makes  the  investigatorlal 
process  the  sort  it  is.  Many  of  us  remem- 
ber those  years  when  the  Government,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  La  Pollette  commit- 
tee, was  investigating  not  labor,  but  indxu- 
try.  The  La  Pollette  committee  was  ques- 
tioning the  right  of  one  sectioh  of  the  body 
politic  to  hurt  other  sections  economically. 
But  the  La  Pollette  committee  never,  at  any 
time  during  its  existence,  questioned  the 
free  flow  (^  ideas,  political  or  otherwise. 
And  I  do  not  remember  that  at  the  height 
of  the  power  of  that  committee  that  there 
was  any  whispering  campaign  to  the  effect 
that  "John  Jones,  who  lives  down  the  block, 
used  to  consort  with  industrialists." 

In  the  present  investigations.  It  Is  plain 
that  we  are  dealing  with  ideological  war- 
fare. 1.  e..  the  free  flow  of  ideas.  The  vari- 
ous investigatory  committees  have  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  brought  up  one  man  engaged 
in  conspiracy.  They  have  brought  up  a 
number  of  political  deviationists.  Tet  the 
phalanx  consistently  uses  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  melodrama,  and  a  bad  cloak-and- 
sword  melodrama  at  that:  "conspirators," 
"spies,"  "traitors,"  "saboteurs."  Westbrook 
Pegler  uses  terms  even  more  salty,  and  to  a 
large  extent  unprintable.  While  demanding 
open  fisticuffs  with  those  blankety-blank 
Reds  in  one  paragraph,  he  demanda  an  in- 
vestigation of  Kleanor  Roosevelt,  Justice 
Frankfurter.  Henry  Wallace,  and  Dean  Ach«> 
son  In  another. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Just  as  in  Germany,  given  the  proper  con- 
ditions, something  deep  in  the  human  grain 
responded  to  Hitler,  so  here  •  •  •  given  the 
situation,  a  man  who  knows  how  to  twist  the 
latent  fear  in  people  can  make  a  successful 
drive  for  power. 

Against  this  latent  fear,  I  could  only  fan 
back  upon  my  t>aslc  sense  of  community,  my 
sense  of  roots  transcending  either  the  stata 
or  the  self-appointed  officials  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Jzmrxa's  Insight  about  me  was  mis- 
placed; he  was  ostensibly  looking  for  Com- 
munists, and  I  could  not  oblige.  I  had  been 
guilty,  all  my  life,  of  being  a  sectarian.     X 

was  guilty,  too,  of  not  holding 's  faith. 

anticommunism,  any  more  than  I  had  held 
the  Communist  faith  preceding  It.  For  be- 
yond the  Brethren  community  from  which 
I  came,  there  is  a  long  heritage,  and  beyond 
the  Judeo-Christlan  heritage  itself,  a  Greek 
one.  Did  not  Socrates  have  to  make  the 
choice? 

"Fascism,  after  all.  was  overcome  without 
the  surrender  of  civil  liberties  which  com- 
munism involves."  And  oomm\inlsm  will 
certainly  never  be  overcome  by  surrendering 
civil  liberties  on  the  Idolatrous  altars  of  antl- 
conununism  •••.•• 

Perhaps,  if  we  remember  our  origin,  tha 
anti-Communist  faith  in  this  coimtry  will 
not  reach  the  Oerman  boiling  point.  Per- 
haps if  we  learn  how  to  fight  it,  we  may  take 
this  new  heathen  religion  in  stride,  too. 

Which  is  why  the  chiirches  are  next  on  tha 
list.  •  •  •  The  intellectuals  first,  because 
they  are  easy  picking  since,  like  Socrates, 
they  tend  to  take  the  hemlock  as  a  personal 
protest,  one  by  one.  And  after  the  universi- 
ties, the  churches,  because  a  free  pulpit  is  an 
Insult  to  men  who  would  have  every  man 
believe  this  bold,  backward  faith  of  anti- 
communism. 

But  If  the  great  universities  go  down,  it 
will  be  twice  as  hard  for  the  churches  to 
stand.  Do  you  understand  that  only  our 
bodies  stand  between  you  and  the  desecra- 
tion of  your  freedoms? 

The  time  has  coma  to  cloaa  rank*. 


BiU  T»  Exclaac  ft  Pa»MM  •£ 
Tax  COTtua  Pwtirag  9i  PwsSom  R*. 
cMVci  hj  FtrMM  Not  Cmwtni  by  lk« 
SmU  StMitr  Systea  ami  KAtui 
ReliiMMBt  Act 


—  A^ENDli 
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HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 


or  NSW  T 

m  TBX  HOUSK  or  SSPRSSBNTATCVBS 
ThUTtdav.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  R008KVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  wh»t  I  believe  to  be 
a  groes  inequity  in  the  structure  of  our 
tax  and  retirement  system. 

Persons  who  receive  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  benefits  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  pay  no  taxes  on  that 
Income:  persons  who  receive  rftirement 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  pay  no  taxes  on  that  income;  per- 
sons who  receive  veterans'  pensions  pay 
no  taxes  on  that  income;  yet  persons 
who  are  not  permitted  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits  or  railrocui  re- 
tirement benefits  because  they  were  not 
covered  by  the  social -security  law  or  the 
railroad  retirement  law  and  whose  re- 
tirement Income  is  received  either  pur- 
suant to  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  civil- 
service  retirement  law  or  pursuant  to 
some  private  retirement  plan  are  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  on  all  of  that  in- 
come, even  though  in  many  instances  it 
is  considerably  less  than  it  would  have 
been  under  the  social-security  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  a  school 
teacher  who  receives  $1,000  a  year  in 
retirement  income  or  a  fireman  or  police- 
man or  retired  civil  servant  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  on  that  retirement  income 
while  a  person  who  receives  the  same 
amount  under  the  social-security  law 
pays  none.  Why  should  the  ex -employee 
of  a  law  firm  or  a  farm  whose  employer 
established  a  retirement  plan  pay  taxes 
upon  all  of  his  retirement  income  while 
the  ex-employee  of  a  railroad  need  not 

These  inequities,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  se- 
rious. They  are  discriminatory,  burden, 
some,  and  totally  unfair. 

Pensioners  and  persons  living  on  re- 
tirement income  are  having  a  dii&cult 
enough  time.  Retirement  income  to  the 
average  citizen  is  small.  It  is  almost  al- 
ways a  fixed  amount  and  does  not  fluc- 
tuate as  does  the  cost  of  living,  or  for 
that  matter,  the  cost  of  government  A 
person  who  retired  10  years  ago  with  an 
income  of  $1,800  a  year  paid  a  tax  of  only 
$25.  Today,  although  that  same  $1300 
buys  only  half  of  what  it  would  10  years 
ago,  his  tax  is  almost  four  times  greater. 
A  person  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
may  for  himself  and  his  wife  receive 
about  $125  a  month  tax  free.  If  he  has 
additional  income  which  brings  his  total 
to  a  gross  amount  of  about  $2300,  he 
pays  no  tax  at  all;  yet  the  person  who 
receives  the  same  amount  from  a  civil- 
service  retirement  fund  would,  after  re- 
ceiving the  total  which  he  contributed, 
pay  approximately  $266  a  year. 


'  There  have  been  many  bills  Introduced 
in  this  Congress  calculated  to  correct 
these  inequities.  Most  of  them,  in  my 
opinitm,  create  new  ones.  They  fall  into 
two  basic  classes:  Those  which  are  oon- 
eemed  with  penatons  paid  to  a  particular 
dass  of  dttaens  soeh  as  the  pubUo  em- 
l^oyee  or  the  employee  of  a  nom>foflt 
organization,  or  thoee  which  exempt 
from  taxation  a  certain  doDar  amount 

I  consider  the  latter  approach  partic- 
ularly unfair,  since  by  exempting,  say, 
the  first  $1,500  or  $2,500  of  retirement 
Ineome,  you  may  grant  a  much  greater 
advantage  to  higher  income  persons 
than  to  lower  income  persons. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  furnishes  the  most 
equitable  solution  to  the  problem.  In- 
stead of  creating  additional  classes  of 
favored  citizens,  it  Is  directed  to  deal 
directly  with  the  inequity  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  and  does  not  create  new 
inequities.  This  bill  would  simply  amend 
the  internal-revenue  law  so  as  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  that  amount  of  retire- 
ment income  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  the  ttucpayer  would  have  re- 
ceived under  the  Social  Security  Act  had 
his  employment  been  covered  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  proposal 
to  each  of  the  members,  many  of  whom 
I  know  have  been  plagued  with  a  desire 
to  find  a  solution  to  this  troublesome 
problem  of  pension  taxation.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  which  this  bill  will  be  r^erred  will 
give  it  its  prompt  and  careful  considera- 
tion, and  I  hope  to  see  it  enacted  during 
the  next  session  of  the  83d  Congress. 


Frif  ate  '"CMUteUatieB" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  MAaruun 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVSS 
Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  News-Post  on  Wednesday, 
July  29.  1953,  under  the  title  "Our 
Frigate." 

This  editorial  deals  with  a  subject 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  many  citl- 
sens  and  organizations  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Man^nd. 

llie  editorial  endorses  a  bill.  H.  R. 
6352.  Introduced  by  me  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  which  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  bring  the  frigate 
Constellation  to  Baltimore  for  perma- 
nent berthing  without  great  cost  to  the 
Government 

The  Constellation  belongs  at  Fort 
McHenry,  the  birthplace  of  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Oua  FIICATB 

Bepresantatlva  Samno.  N.  Fuam.  Laa 
made  a  sensible  move  in  tuglng  passage  oC 
hla  new  bill  directing  the  Mavy  to  bring 
tha  old  frlgata  Constellation  to  Baltlmora 


for  permatient  berthing  wttheut  great  oosi 
of  public  funds. 

The  virtae  of  the  new  wn  la  Hist  it  ahould 
have  much  better  chance  of  being  passed 
by  Oongresa  than  have  the  previous  meas- 
ures introduced  by  Mr.  tamx.  and  Senatera 
Bull  and  BcmjB. 

That  is  because  the  previous  maaaui'sa 
dlraetad  raatoiwtion  or  the  historic  frigate, 
at  aa  astlmatad  coat  ot  $*fi00fi90,  a  flgioM 
at  which  many  Members  of  Congreaa  hava 
belkad. 

Tlia  medd  bOl  directs  merely  that  tha 
frigate,  now  In  Boston  Harbor,  be  towed  or 
otherwise  teought  to  Fort  MeBenry  and  be 
provided  a  permanent  berth  here,  where  ah* 
was  launched  in  1797. 

ZU  sponsor  believes  that  once  baek  In  her 
home  harbor  the  vessel  can  be  restored  by 
pubUc  coc^ieration,  including  that  of  civic, 
historie,  $axd  maritime  groupe.  Such  a  fund 
already  has  received  substantial  ccmtribu- 
tions.  Ocwperation  of  ship  lepalr  yards 
might  be  sought  to  reduce  the  cost. 

Senator  Saltonstau.  of  Massachusetts  haa 
introduced  a  bill  to  autboriae  restoration 
of  the  frigate  Constttution,  but  destruction 
of  her  sister  ship,  the  ContteUutUm. 

The  letter  step  would  be  especially  repug- 
nant to  Marylanders. 

Maryland  blood  was  shed  Uberally  on  her 
decks  during  the  Constellation's  famous  sea 
battles    against   the   French,    the   Barbery 
pirates  and  the  British.    All  but  one  of  her 
original  crew  were  Marylandera. 

Patriotic  Baltim<H«  women  contributed 
their  pocket  money  toward  helping  build 
and  outfit  her. 

Fort  McHenry  is  her  rightful  resting  plaea 
and  any  other  fate  wUl  aro\ise  keen  reaent- 
ment. 


Tkc  BUI  of  Rigyt  ia  Times  of  Crisu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 
or 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 

or  CALiroaifu 

IN  TBE  HOUSK  OF  REPRBBSNTAHVB 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Racoao,  I  include  an  excellent  article 
by  the  eminent  jurist  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Honorable  Leon  R.  Tank- 
wich,  senior  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  California,  published  in  the  Plii  Delta 
Phi  international  legal  fraternity's  quar- 
terly 1953  spring  issue  of  The  Brief,  en- 
titled "The  Bill  of  Rights  in  Times  of 
Crisis^: 

Thk  Bill  or  Ricbtb  in  Tncxs  or  Ckisis 
(By  Leon  R.  Tankwich,  J.  D.,  hL.  D.) 
AMoacAirxiic  vcasm  TOTALrrAnAwiBM 

Times  of  crisis  bring  to  the  fore  In  demo- 
cratic countries  the  problem  of  reconciling 
freedom  with  security. 

On  July  4.  1861.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  Ltneoln  addressed  these  words  to 
the  Congress :  "Must  a  government,  of  neces- 
sity, be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  Its 
own  people  or  too  weak  to  maintain  Its  ovra 
existence?"  Lincoln,  a  strong  believer  In 
democracy,  posed  the  question  honestly  and 
sincerely. 

Behind  It  lay  the  frontiersman's  belief  in. 
the  individual  and  the  determination  of  the 
nationalist  to  save  the  Nation  from,  destruc- 
tion by  schism.  The  problem  Is  ever-recur- 
ring. And.  with  us.  the  question  must  be 
related  not  only  to  tlie  promlae  ot  Amerlcaa 
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m*.  hut  alBO  to  tte  giwnmtlM  of  tbe  BUI  of 
RlgbU. 

The  pUloMfhy  behlxul  tbe  Bin  of  Rights 
■■■tfU  tta«  supremacy  of  tb«  Indlvldiial.  not 
of  tha  Oovflmment.  And  it  U  the  iMrtlcular 
function  of  the  Mderal  JuiUeUry  to  make  the 
guaranty  a  reality  for  the  Individual  who 
aecks  Ita  aid. 

A  ootnct  underatandlng  of  that  function 
requires  a  contrast  between  this  philosophy 
and  the  philosophy  of  totalitarianism.  Com- 
munist. Fascist.  Falangist,  or  Nazi.  What 
most  saiphaticaUy  diflerentlatee  totalitarian- 
ism from  our  system  is  the  fact  expressed  In  a 
statement  made  by  a  Soviet  writer  that  "it  Is 
Inconceivable  that  man  in  society  should  have 
rights  he  can  assert  against  the  community." 
Andrei  T.  Vlshlnsky,  in  his  l)ook  on  Tbe 
Law  of  the  Soviet  State,  states  that  there  is 
no  need  for  the  assertion  of  individual  rights, 
becaxise  the  state  represents  the  totality  of 
the  Individual's  rights.  This  is  not  a  new 
doctrine.  It  is  a  doctrine  abandoned  on  the 
field  of  Bunnymede  on  June  16.  1316,  when 
Magna  Carta  was  adopted.  The  meaning  of 
that  document  in  Anglo-American  history  Is 
this:  There  was  established  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  vested  in  each  individual  certain 
rights  that  he  can  assert  against  the  sov- 
ereign himself.  As  the  number  of  freemen 
was  small  the  beneficiaries  of  Magna  Carta 
were  few.  But  as  society  became  more  demo* 
cratle.  the  beneficiaries  increased. 

The  Bill  of  Righte  carried  into  American 
Federal  law  what  the  colonists,  as  individ- 
uals and  as  subjects  of  England,  had  asserted 
to  be  a  part  of  their  fundamental  rights.  If 
we  study  the  discussion  about  the  omission 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights — an  omission  which 
nearly  cost  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— we  find  that  Patrick  Henry  and  others 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
in  language  which.  If  used  today,  might  make 
them  very  suspect  in  some  quarters. 

The  basis  for  the  opposition  of  men  Ilka 
Hamilton  to  a  BiU  of  lUghts  lay  in  the  fact 
that  roMny  of  the  leaders  thought  a  Bill  of 
Rights  was  unnecessary.  Hamilton  said 
that  a  Bill  of  Rights  was  unnecessary,  and 
he  opposed  defining  rights  which  no  one 
questioned.  On  the  other  hand.  Jefferson 
said  that  he  would  not  trust  any  government 
without  it. 

On  Deeember  30,  1787,  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Madison,  who  was  then  in  Paris: 

"I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  do  not  like  (In 
the  Constitution).  First,  the  omission  of  a 
bin  of  rights,  providing  clearly,  and  without 
the  aid  of  sophism,  for  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  protection  against 
standing  armies,  restriction  of  monopoUes. 
the  eternal  and  unremitting  force  of  the 
habeas  corpus  laws,  and  trials  by  Jury  In 
an  matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  tha 
land,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  nations." 

Madison.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  In  the  Congress,  mi  June  8. 
1780.  said: 

"I  believe  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
opposed  It  disliked  it  because  it  did  not 
contain  effective  provisions  against  the  en- 
croachment on  particular  rights  and  those 
safeguards  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  having  Interposed  between  them  and  the 
magistrate  who  exerctses  executive  power." 
So  in  the  backgroiind  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Is  the  desire  for  limited  sovereignty. 

This  is  achieved  either  negatively  by  es- 
tablishing certain  realms  into  which  sov- 
ereign power  cannot  enter,  or  positively,  by 
asserting  the  existence  In  the  individual  of 
certain  rights  which  cannot  be  denied  to 
him  by  the  sovereign,  be  he  a  king  or  a 
constitutional  majwlty. 

This  doctrine  is  the  very  antithesis  of  to- 
taUtarlanlsm.  That  phUosophy  of  govern- 
ment, as  expressed  In  its  Communist,  Fas- 
cist, Falangist,  or  Nazi  forms,  postulates  the 
theory  o*  the  omnipotent  state — the  state 
at  imllmlted  power— which  is  alien  not  only 
to  our  theories  of  government  **>^|  cozu tl« 


tutl^uU  guaranties,  but  also  to  our  Ufe  In 

and  our  history,  as  well. 

W^e  the  BiU  of  Bights  has  this  general 

In  the  United  States  It  also  has 

a  sp^al  meaning  that  expresses  Itself  in  the 

that  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the 

to  insure  to  each  individxial  those 

guaranteed  by  the  BIU  of  Rights,  but 

the  Judicial  power  reaches  the  exerclso 

lepislatlvs  power  itself  so  that  the  sov- 

as  he  expresses  himself  in  the  legis- 

branch  can  have  his  hand  stayed,  if 

^actment  is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 

Thls  is  the  special  American  doctrine 

Judicial  supremacy  which  gives  to  the 

the  power  to  declare  imconstitutlonal 

no  matter  how  solemnly  enacted  by 

a   legislative  body,   which   contravenea  the 

of  the  Constitution. 

times  of  crisis,  many  persons  in  au- 

,y   resent   the  restrictions   which   this 

principle  places  upon  governmental  powers. 

as   the   Supreme   Court   reminded   tis 

the  CIvU  War: 

Constitution  of  ths  United  States 
for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war 
peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
protection  aU  classes  of  men,  at  all  times, 
mder  all  circxunstances.     No  doctrine, 
Invol  ring  more  pernicious  consequences,  was 
nvented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
its  provisions  can  be  s\upended  diu*- 
of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
*  Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly 
or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of 
on  which  it  is  based  is  false;  for 
^vemment,  within  the  Constitution, 
'  the  powers  granted  to  it  which  are 
to  preserve  its  existence,  as  has 
happUy  proved  by  the  result  of   the 
effort  to  throw  off  its  Just  authority." 
,tarU  MiUii/an  (1867,  4  WaU.  (71  U.  8.) 
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quotation  Is  from  the  famo\is  case  in 
the  Court  held  that  mUltary  courts 
not  try  persons  accused  of  offenses 
the  United  States. 
Alt|iough  the  war  had  ended  when   the 
was  announced.  It  was  very  import- 
have  this  promulgated  at  the  time, 
the  era  of  carpetbaggers  which  was 
fraught  with  so  many  tragic  consequences 
for  tqe  South.    The  principle  has  stood  un- 
And  in  times  of  crisis,  it  stands 
uamlng  against  those  who  would  dls- 
the  basic  guaranties  under  one  pre- 
or  another. 

it  would  be  a  tragic  day.  indeed, 

abandoned  this  principle  and  conceded 

<  lonstitutional  protection  can  be  sus- 

by  a  mUltary  conunander.  In  cases 

than  those  in  which  the  Constitution 

ooay  authorize  it. 
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lawyer  takes  an  oath  to  support  the 
of  the   United  Stetes. 
deep>est  meaning  of  the  pledge  is  to 
the  noble  ideals   imderlylng  the 
,  with  its  promise  of  freedom  and 
And  in  time  of  crisis,  the  greatest 
of  the  lawyer  may  be  to  defend 
ideals  against  those  who,  mistakenly 
any  change  or  legal  advocacy  of 
as  inimical  to  the  country.    The  law- 
may  be,  at  such  times,  more 
ve  of  the  highest  Ideals  of  the 
of  the  Constitution  than  those  who 
have  society  stand  stlU  and  who  op- 
change. 

X  society,   as   In  many  others,  wo 
dichotomy — contradiction.    The  reason 
societies  are  not  consistent  any  more 
Individuals    are.     In    the   Individual, 
and  evil  impxilses  constantly  strug- 
Bupremacy.     So,  in  our  society,  do 
l(*.eals  traditional  to  our  way  of  life 
against  contradictory  ones.    Z  ad- 
some, 
pleach  equaUty  and  tolerance  and  yet 
prejudice.     The  President's   Com- 
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mlttee  on  Civil  Rights  has  contrasted  this 
contradiction  in  these  words: 

"Our  American  heritage  of  freedom  and 
equaUty  has  given  us  prestige  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  a  strong  feeling 
of  national  pride  at  home.  There  is  much 
reason  for  that  pride.  But  pride  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  steady  and  honest  performance, 
and  the  reotntl  shows  that  at  varying  times 
in  Amerl'  >  history  the  gulf  between  ideals 
and  practi'  >  has  been  wide.  We  have  had 
human  slavery.  We  have  bad  religious  perse- 
cution. We  have  had  mob  nile.  We  stiU 
have  their  Ideological  reiinants  in  the  un- 
warrantable 'pride  and  prejudice'  of  i,ome 
of  our  people  and  practices."  (Report  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  CivU  Rights, 
pp.  9-10.) 

Our  continued  practice  of  segregation,  our 
retention  of  restrictive  covenants  are  proof 
of  this. 

So  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  becomes  of  ut- 
most Importance.  He  must  help  maintain 
the  constitutional  heritage.  At  times,  situ- 
ations develop  in  which  some  persons  con- 
sider It  treacherous  for  others  to  even  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  The 
answer  of  the  lawyer  must  be:  It  Is  never 
un-American  to  claim  the  protection  of  any 
part  of  that  American  document.  And  it 
matters  not  who  the  person  is  who  claims  it. 
Just  as  Ood's  sun  shines  on  the  good  and 
tbe  bad.  so  does  the  Constitution  protect 
all.  And  if  we  deny  it  to  those  whom  we 
think  imworthy  of  Its  protection.  It  ceases 
to  exist  for  us  aU. 

A  very  conservative  lawyer,  Mr.  WlUlam 
T.  Qossett,  the  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  October  1053  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Joiu-nal,  asks  the 
question  whether  lawyers  are  neglecting  con- 
stitutional liberty.  He  answers  that  they 
are  missing  the  opportunity  of  defending  It 
against  those  who  clamor  to  be  its  sole  pro- 
tectors and  who  would  deny  to  many  ita 
benefits.  He  calls  for  the  return  of  leader* 
ship  of  the  bar.    He  writes: 

"Not  long  ago,  we  were  treated  to  tho 
spectacle  of  a  peripatetic  committee  that 
moved  from  city  to  city  and  forced  private 
citizens  to  appear  before  them  and  discuss 
their  persoiml  affairs.  aU  to  the  edification 
of  a  vast  television  audience.  It  was  en- 
tertaining, to  be  sxire.  and  without  any  doubt 
it  aroused  great  public  interest  in  the  scope 
and  influence  of  crinxe  in  this  country.  But 
it  also  disregarded  the  civil  rights  of  many 
individuals.  And  although  many  of  those 
particular  Individuals  were  notcx'ious,  let  us 
realize  that  the  principles  supplied  to  them 
may  by  the  same  precedent  be  applied  some 
day  to  decent  and  respectable  people.' 
(William  T.  Ooasett,  Are  We  Neglecting 
Constitutional  Liberty?  A  Call  to  Leader- 
ship, 38  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
No.  10,  p.  817,  830.) 

A  distinguished  New  York  lawyer.  In  a 
recent  article  discussing  "sncroachments  on 
individual  freedom"  deprecates  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  bar  as  a  defender  ot  constitutional 
freedom.    He  writes: 

"To  some  extent  these  fimdamental  rights 
can  be  protected  by  the  courts.  We  may  stUl 
be  hopeful  that  our  Judges  will  in  the  end 
establish  principles  reaffirming  the  American 
sense  of  fair  play.  Nevertheless,  the  Inher- 
ent Umltatioiu  on  the  power  of  the  Judiciary 
to  deal  with  these  problems  and  the  in- 
clination of  the  courts  to  disavow  final  re* 
sponsibiUty  in  these  matters  emphasize  tbe 
Inadequacy  of  this  protection.  Nor  indeed 
are  the  courts  Immune  from  popvUar  preju- 
dices. Ultimately,  the  preservation  of  civil 
liberties  m\ast  depend  upon  the  wisdom  and 
restraint  of  the  American  people  and  their 
legislators. 

"In  the  earlier  days  of  our  country  the 
perpetuation  of  these  principles  was  largely 
due   to  the   existence   of   great   individual 
leaders  of  c^inion — men  courageous  enough 
to  resist  encroachments  upon  those  princl* 
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plea.  Iliat  function  was  ordlnarUy  per- 
formed by  the  leaders  of  the  bar.  The  tra- 
dition of  their  fortitude,  their  sensitiveness 
to  civU  rlghta,  and  their  vital  interest  in  hu- 
man freedom  extends  back  through  not  only 
generations  but  centuries  among  the  EUig- 
llBh-speaking  peoples. 

"Perhapa  the  unfortimate  developments 
outlined  atx>ve  may  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  conspicuous  absence  today  of  such  law- 
yers." (John  Lord  O'Brien,  The  Incroach- 
ment  on  Individual  Freedom,  66  Harv.  Law 
Rev..  1,  36.) 

Our  constitutional  heritage  stands  to  suffer 
from  those  who,  with  good  motive,  assume 
that  its  benefits  might  be  denied  to  those 
whom  they  deem  unworthy  of  its  protection. 
The  Constitution  does  not  allow  such  aristo- 
cratic selectivity.  It  is  a  democratic  docu- 
ment, tbe  benefits  of  which  extend  to  aU  who 
live  under  its  protection.  A  contrary  at- 
titude goes  counter  to  the  true  concept  of 
American  constitutionalism.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  lawyer  to  help  keep  before  the 
people  this  great  concept.  This  may,  at 
times,  require  lawyers  to  defend  those  hold- 
ing unpopular  ideas.  Just  as  Thomas  Ersklne, 
a  royalist,  defended  tbe  right  of  Thomaa 
Paine  to  preach  the  aboUtlon  of  monarchy. 
The  spirit  of  the  mob  cannot  be  sanctified 
into  constitutional  doctrine  by  putting  on 
the  habUiments  of  patriotiam.  And  we  can- 
not justify  disregard  of  the  constitutional 
guaranties  by  arrogating  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  dictate  what  others  should  think  in 
realms  forbidden  by  the  first  amendment. 
You  know  what  happened  recently  when  the 
State  of  New  York  sought  to  decide  who  the 
rightful  custodians  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  America  were. 

The  answer  of  the  Supreme  Cotn^  was: 

"In  upholding  the  validity  of  article  6-C. 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  apparently 
assumes  article  fr-C  does  nothmg  more  than 
permit  the  tnistees  of  the  cathedral  to  use 
it  for  services  consistent  with  the  desires  of 
tbe  members  of  tbe  Russian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  reach  goes  far  beyond  that  point. 
By  flat  It  displaces  one  church  administrator 
with  another.  It  passes  the  control  of  mat- 
ters strictly  ecclesiastical  from  one  church 
authority  to  another.  It  thus  Intrudes  for 
the  benefit  of  one  segment  of  a  chiu-ch  tbe 
power  of  the  state  into  the  forbidden  area 
of  religious  freedom  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  first  amendment."  {Kedroff  v. 
Saint  Nicholas  Cathedral  (1063,  S44  U.  S.  04. 
110).) 

THK   COtTSTS   AMD   tWDtVIOVAL   tlORTS   IM   TOOa 
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A  judge  of  a  Federal  court  can  be  a  most 
unpopular  person  in  time  of  war.  For  it  Is 
up  to  him  to  enforce  the  restrictions  which 
the  Congress  constitutionally  makes,  and  to 
stay  the  extremist  who  would  substitute  the 
desire  of  the  moment  for  due  process. 

One  of  the  greatest  characteristics  of  west- 
em  civUlzation  has  been  the  substitution  of 
Justice  by  law  for  Jtistice  by  grace.  Justice 
by  grace,  justice  of  the  authoritarian  state, 
or  Justice  west  of  the  Pecos  may  achieve  cer- 
tain dramatic  results,  but  Is  not  suited  for  a 
civilized  society  governed  by  the  principles 
of  Justice  through  law. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  we  ahall  do  our 
duty  in  the  futiue  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  were 
more  espionage  cases  tried  In  our  district 
than  in  any  other  district  in  the  United 
States.  I,  myself,  tried  three  peacetime  es- 
pionage cases,  imposing  the  longest  sentence 
ever  imposed  for  peacetime  espionage — 16 
years.  In  1941,  a  case  imder  the  Smith  Act 
came  before  me.  Only  two  cases  had  arisen 
imder  that  act,  the  Dunn  case  In  Minneapolis, 
and  the  Larrlmore  caae  in  San  Diego,  which 
I  tried,  prior  to  the  Dennis  case  the  caae  of 
the  11  Communists  tried  In  Mew  York. 

In  the  Larrlmore  case  I  held  that,  because 
It  was  shown  In  tbe  record  that  this  man  ^ 


•etuaUy  advocated  tbe  uprising  of  all  tbe 
colored  people  and  joining  with  Ji^ian,  and 
made  such  statements  to  men  in  uniform, 
that  tbe  test  at  clear  and  present  danger  was 
satiafied.  The  instructions  I  gave  were  not 
objected  to  and  tbe  conviction  was  never  ap- 
pealed. 

Our  late  coUeague,  Judge  Ralph  B.  jenney, 
tried  the  famous  Gorin  case,  one  of  the  few 
peacetime  espionage  cases  to  go  to  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Statea.  (Gorin  v. 
United  Statea  ( 1041,  312  U.  S.  10) .)  AU  these 
Involved  conspiracies  to  violate  tbe  espion- 
age laws. 

One  of  my  cases  Involved  conspiracy  with 
the  Germans,  and  the  other  conspiracy  with 
the  Japanese.  The  Gorin  case  was  a  con- 
spiracy with  a  Russian.  Tbe  pattern  is  the 
same  in  all. 

We  live  In  a  sensitive  area.  And  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  war  itself,  we  tried  cases  in- 
volving all  kinds  of  Federal  war  crimes  from 
treason  down  and  determined  queations  arla- 
Ing  tram  the  Imposition  of  controls  ranging 
from  the  rights  of  Internees  to  the  most  in- 
significant violations  of  rationing  riUes.  All 
these  matters  bear  close  relation  to  the 
rights  of  the  Individual. 

One  case  before  me.  Ex  parte  Kaieato 
(1043.  317  U.  a  60).  brought  an  important 
decision  to  the  effect  that  even  interned 
aliens  must  be  given  access  to  our  cotuts  to 
redress  clvU  claims. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  clamor  that 
due  process  be  denied  to  thoee  who  are  sxis- 
pect  of  adherence  to  alien  ideas.  I  can  think 
of  no  doctrine  more  subversive  of  that  order- 
ly judicial  procedure.  *  which  is  our  proud 
heritage. 

As  I  hsd  occasion  to  say  some  years  ago, 
paraphasing  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes':  Mob  law  does  not  become  due 
process  by  parading  under  the  cloak  of  de- 
fender of  the  faith."  (Hardj/man  v.  Collins 
(1048,  80  F.  Supp.  501,  513).) 

The  test  of  our  rule  of  law  is  the  measure 
In  which  we  respect  and  apply  it  to  the  per- 
sons who  come  in  confilct  with  the  law. 

The  test  of  due  process  Ues  in  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  rule  of  law,  just  as  the  test 
of  Christianity  lies  in  strict  observance  of 
Christ's  injunction:  "Inasmuch  as  you  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
you  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  in  his  concurring 
opinion  in  one  of  the  cases  involving  Eugene 
Dennis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  wrote:  "Cotu^  should  give  to  a  Com- 
munist every  right  and  advantage  that  they 
give  to  any  defendant."  (Dennis  v.  United 
StaUs  (1050.  330  U.  S.  163,  16S).) 

In  the  aame  case.  Mr.  Justice  Mlnton, 
writing  the  main  opinion,  made  this  state- 
ment: "the  trial  court  must  be  zealous  to 
protect  the  rights  of  an  accused.  And  we 
agree  that  this  the  court  must  do  vrtthout 
reference  to  an  acciised's  political  or  re- 
ligious beliefs,  however,  such  beliefs  may  be 
received  by  a  predominant  segment  of  our 
population.  Ideological  status  Is  not  an  ap- 
propriate gage  of  the  high  standard  of  jus- 
tice toward  which  our  courts  may  not  be 
content  only  to  strive."  {Dennis  v.  United 
States,  supra,  p.  168.) 

Conununist,  Fascist  and  Nasi  judges  do  not 
recognize  rights  which  can  be  asserted 
against  the  government.  Their  judges  be- 
come instruments  of  ciirrent  political  policy. 
There  are  forces  in  our  midst  who  wotUd 
nuike  American  Judges  mere  tools  of  poUtical 
power.  But,  thank  Ood.  they  are  in  tbe 
minority. 

If  we  Uve  up  to  the  tptrlt  of  our  BIU  of 
Rights,  our  profession  of  faith  in  American- 
ism wlU  not  be  merely  an  empty  gesture,  re- 
peated on  national  holidays  or  on  BiU  of 
Rights  week,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  think 
that  Is  enough  to  profess  belief,  but  a  liv- 
ing, working  phUoeopby.  For  tbe  test  of 
our  loyalty  to  American  principles  must  be 


the  way  In  which  In  our  dally  Uvea  we  per- 
sonify tbem.  In  this  way,  we  pay  real  bom* 
age  to  those  who  gave  us  the  BiU  of  Rights 
and  lay  foundation  for  its  further  unfold- 
ment  and  adaptation  to  »  rtchar,  better 
America. 

Xilnooln  preceded  the  remarka  to  which  I 
referred  in  tbe  beginning  .with  tbe  question: 
"Is  there  in  all  republics,  this  inherent  and 
fatal  weakness?"  The  answM'  ts  no.  Tbe 
BUI  of  Rights  does  not  stand  in  tbe  way  of 
protection  agalnat  real  danger.  But  we 
should  not  undermine  its  broad  guaranties 
by  resorting  to  totalitarian  methods,  im- 
pelled by  Ulusory  fears.  Surrender  of  1U>- 
erty  is  not  a  neceasary  price  to  pay  for  our 
attempt  to  iveserve  it. 


A4in$»  af  Hob.  Ge«rfc  Metmj,  Pret»jcal 
of  Ajmmium  FeJcralioB  •!  Laht,  at 
iBtenMlmul  CoBfe^feratisa  of  Frea 
Trad*  Uaioa*  at  Stadckafai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCEtENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  July  2S,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aili  pleased 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro. 
and  I  include  herewith  a  very  forceful 
address  made  by  the  Honorable  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  Ameilcan  Fed* 
eration  of  Labor,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  the 
4th  of  July  this  year. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Meany,  represent- 
ing  more  than  8  million  American  work- 
ers, branded  communism  as  a  throw- 
back to  barbarism  and  he  urged  labor 
throughout  the  world  never  to  accede  to 
the  appeasement  of  Injustice  or  dicta- 
torship. He  told  the  working  people  of 
the  world  that  their  cause  is  the  cause 
of  human  justice,  himian  rights,  and 
human  security  and  that  they  must  al- 
ways refuse  to  tolerate  or  condone  dic- 
tatorship or  oppression  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Meany  warned  all  free  trade 
unions  that  communism  has  robbed  the 
individual  of  the  right  to  call  his  soul  his 
own  and  that  under  it  the  worker  be- 
comes a  pawn  of  the  State,  loses  all  his 
inalienable  rights,  and  may  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  property  without  due 
process  of~law.  He  branded  communism 
as  tjrranny  at  its  worst. 

Mr.  Meansr's  address  follows: 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  this  ThU'd 
World  Congress  of  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions  should  con- 
vene on  Independence  Day,  celebrated  in  my 
own  country  and  throughout  the  free  world 
as  a  day  of  Uberatlon  for  the  common  man. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted 
177  years  ago,  signalized  the  start  of  the 
American  Revolution — a  revolution  of  a  colo- 
nial people  against  foreign  dictatorship  and 
tyranny,  a  revolution  that  Inspired  a  new 
way  of  life  for  majoklnd. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  a  revolution  of  ideas.  That  Is  why 
it  has  never  been  relegated  to  tbe  dead 
pages  of  history  but  remains  a  Uvlng  force— 
a  continuing  revolution  for  tbe  attainment 
of  human  justice,  human  rights,  and  humaa 
security. 
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and  always  bave  bMn  th«  target 
prt7  of  tyrants  and  lUctatora.  of  tbose 
wko  sack  to  aoaofwHaa  power  and  «ae  It  (or 
tJM  anrlchment  of  a  few  tbrough  tlie  op- 
pression of  ttoe  BMWMS. 

The  big  idea  of  tlie  American  Revolution — < 
the  Idea  that  will  never  die — la  that  "all 
■aen  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
«iowcd  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  Ufc,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  h^yplneea." 

It  la  to  secure  tbeae  rights  that  govem- 
menta  are  Instituted  among  men,  says  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  And  then  it 
adds  a  key  clause — that  such  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  "the  consent 
of  the  governed." 

In  thoee  Imperishable  words  the  basic  Idea 
of  the  American  Revolution  is  embodied. 
There  is  only  one  king  who  can  be  king  by 
divine  right,  said  the  forefathers  of  my  coun- 
try— and  that  king  is  the  individual.  All 
authority  springs  from  him.  Governments 
must  be  conducted  to  protect  him,  not  to 
enslave  him.  His  rights  are  stipreme.  and 
no  government  can  abrogate  them.  When 
his  government  displeases  him.  he  has  the 
power  and  the  right  to  displace  It  and  to 
establish  a  new  government  responsive  to  bis 
will  and  his  desires. 

Later,  In  the  American  Constitution,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Individual  was  spelled  oiit 
In  Jk  series  of  amendments  which  have  come 
to  ke  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
protect  the  individual  in  his  home,  in  his 
church.  In  hie  work.  They  guarantee  to 
klm  the  free  exercise  ot  his  Inalienable 
rights. 

This  experiment  In  the  democratic  way  of 
Mfe.  charted  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  American  Constitution, 
la  still  in  process  of  perfection.  All  human 
tastltutions  are  subject  to  error.  Many 
•Ins  against  humanity  have  been  committed 
tn  the  name  ef  freedom.  But  the  machinery 
of  a  free  government  like  ours  Is  constantly 
subject  to  change — change  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  change  by  peaceful  means — and  that 
la  why  I  say  that  the  American  Revolution 
Js  a  continuing  revolution. 

The  desire  for  freedom  Is  common  to  all 
men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was,  therefore,  in 
BO  sense  an  original  document.  It  borrowed 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  In  all  recorded  time. 
It  incorporated  into  a  realistic  way  of  life 
the  dreams,  the  Impulses,  and  the  amotions 
Of  spirited  men  of  all  races. 

America  was  settled  by  people  from  the 
Old  World  who  were  looking  for  something 
new.  people  who  rebelled  against  the  old 
order  aad  were  willing  to  risk  their  Uvea  to 
establish  a  new  one.  In  that  seiMe.  the 
American  Revolution  was  more  than  the  In- 
surrection of  13  tiny  colonies  against  the 
King  of  Sngland.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
ft  world  revolution. 

If  we  take  a  broad  view  of  history,  we  can 
•MUy  comprehend  that  the  Prencta  Revolu- 
tion was  a  continuation  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  that  the  rebellion  ot  colonial 
peoples  today  against  foreign  exploiters  is 
the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  same  sprout- 
tog  ef  human  Independence. 

As  free  trade  unionists,  we  who  are  allied 
to  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  must  always  foster  and  keep 
titn  tke  true  revolutionary  spirit. 

Our  cause,   too,   is   the  cause  of  human 

ftistlce,  human  rights,  and  human  security. 

W*    refuse,    and    always    must    refine,    to 

tolerate  or  condone  dictatorship  or  (^{xes- 

■lon  ef  any  kind. 

And  therefore  we  reject  and  repudiate  tho 
eeunterfelt  revtriutions  committed  by  the 
Oommunists. 

When  subjected  to  scientific  analysis,  com- 
nunlsm  Is  exposed  as  not  a  new  idea  but  a 
throwback  to  ancient  barbtulsm. 

It  professes  to  be  a  people's  revolutkMi. 
but   to    every    case    it    has    established    an 


oligt  Tchy 


which  rules  ths  people  by  force 
by  terror. 

promises  Uberatlon,  but  It  delivers  hu- 
into  the  bonds  of  complete  slavery, 
calls  Itself  a  people's  democracy,  but  It 
every  human  right  to  the  whim 
state. 
appeals  to  the  hungry  and  hopeless  with 
of  bread  and  security,  but  R  exacts 
tet'rtble  price  in  bloodshed  and  torture. 
O:  mmunlsm  has  robbed  the  individual  of 
right  to  call  his  soul  his  own.  Once 
jTon  Curtain  descends  upon  him,  he  be- 
a  pawn  of  the  state.  He  loses  all  his 
inalienable  rights.  He  may  be  deprived  of 
liberty,  and  property  without  due 
of  law.  At  any  moment  and  for  tmy 
an  Individual,  a  family,  a  eonunu- 
and  all  they  have- worked  for  and  strug- 
for  throughout  their  existence  may  be 
rublled  out  by  cMrder  of  the  state  which  pro- 
clalz  ts  only  one  basic  law — the  law  of  the 
Jung  le,  the  law  that  the  end  Jiistifies  the 
mea;  is. 

Tills  Is  eommunlsm.     This  Is  tyranny  at 
its    'irorst.     This   is   the    edge   of   the   sword 
which  is  now  brandished  over  the  civilized 
won  1. 
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communism,  acutely  eonscio\is  €ft  Its 
own  weakness,  cannot  tolerate  the  competi- 
tion or  even  the  coexistence  of  free  natlona 
and  free  economies.     It  live  in  daily  fear  of 

revo  ution — revolution  by  its  own  citizens 
agaii  kst  government  oppression.  No  form  of 
government  can  be  safe  or  secure  vuiless  It 
its  power  from  the  consent  of  the 


derli  es 
gove  rned. 

As  free  trade  unionists,  we  meet  here  to 
pronfote  the  cause  of  human  freedom.     We 
with  our  eyes  open  to  the  dangers  that 
our  modern  world. 

see  the  threat  of  another  world  war 
great   danger   before   us.     War   can 
demolish   overnight   the    work   of   centuries 
the  progress  we  have  built  through  sac- 
and  struggle.    Th&t  is  why  we  are  so 
determined  to  do  everything  In  ova  power  to 
jjeace.     That  is  why  we  are  striving 
sti-engthen  the  defenses  of  the  free  world 
against  the  imperialistic  power  which  still 
war — Soviet  Russia, 
believe  that  our  defenses  must  be  eco- 
social,  and  political,  as  well  as  mili- 
We    must    practice   Justice    while   we 
preaih  it.     We  must  establish  freedom  from 
wani    and   insecurity.     We   must   help   eco- 
nom^lly  underdeveloped  countries  to  be- 
self -sustaining.     We  must  courageously 
the  evils  of  colonialism  and  stand  up 
ihe  right   of   Independent   countries   to 
<  letermination.     We  must  help  to  extend 
rights  and   free   trade-union  rights 
to  thte  people  of  all  nations.     We  must  never 
to  the  appeasement  of  injustice  or 
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marching  forward  toward  these  goals, 

e  trade -union  movements  represented 

conference  are  keeping  aUve  the  spirit 

and  fulfilling  the  noble  principles  of 

ikdaratloQ  of  Independence. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RIAf  ARKS 
or 

Hon.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLOUDA 
IN  fBM  BOUSB  OP  RXPRB8XNTATTVSB 

Thursday.  Julg  30. 1SS3 

ICrJ  BENNETT  (tf  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tills  week  I  introduced  H.  R.  CSOS, 
A  binlto  increase  ~«>''*iimi  benefits  pay- 


able under  the  ftderal-State  public  as- 
sistance iM^grams  provided  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  $5  increase  in  the  maximum  pay- 
ments for  old  age  assistance,  aid  for  the 
blind,  and  aid  for  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  from  a  maximum  of  $5$ 
to  a  maximum  of  $60  a  month.  In  ad- 
dition, it  increases  the  maximum  pay- 
ments for  aid  for  dependent  children 
from  $30  to  $33  a  month  and  makes 
permanent  the  temporary  increases 
passed  last  year. 

I  feel  that  these  increases  arc  in  line 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living  cx- 
rienced  since  the  last  permanent  raise. 
and  I  hope  this  proposal  will  be  con- 
sidered early  next  year. 


NccM; 


A  Water  Poficy  To  Bcacfit  AU 

tlM  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALirOBHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Rxcoro  an  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle of  Tuesday.  July  21.  entitled  Needed : 
A  Water  Policy  To  Benefit  All  the  Peo- 
ple." The  editorial  makes  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  ccmiment  of  Mr.  Wilbur 
A.  Dexheimer,  the  newly  appointed  Cam- 
missioner  of  Reclamation.  Mr.  Dex- 
heimer served  before  the  war  sis  one  of 
the  top  construction  engineers  on  Shasta 
Dam  in  nortliem  California,  the  second 
highest  and  second  largest  dam  in  the 
world,  which  is  located  in  the  district 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

The  Chronicle  editorial  emphasizes  the 
need  for  establishing  a  national  water 
policy.  This  problem  has  been  discussed 
at  great  length  in  the  Congress.  A  spe- 
cial commission  was  appointed  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  subject  by  for- 
mer President  Truman.  The  Hoover 
Commission  also  had  some  specific  rec- 
ommendations on  the  subject.  Little  hat 
been  done  about  it. 

•niere  is  no  disagreement  on  the  liW- 
mate  objective.  Nearly  everyone  Is 
agreed  upon  the  need  for  clarifying  the 
Federal  water  policy.  It  appears  that 
our  objective  is  clear,  but  the  mechanics 
of  achieving  it  are  faulty. 

I.  for  one,  believe  that  we  are  makhig 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  accomplish  tho 
total  objective  at  once,  therefore,  little 
progress  is  made.  We  should  dig  one 
post  hole  at  a  time,  instead  of  trjrinc  to 
erect  the  entire  fence  all  at  once. 

There  are  several  subjects  on  which 
some  agreement  could  be  reached  if  wc 
narrow  the  target  and  start  firing  in 
the  right  direction.  For  example,  some 
decision  should  be  reached  on  the  proper 
range  of  the  repayment  period,  the  yard- 
stick for  determining  anmifti  benefits 
and  annual  costs,  the  repayment  which 
should  be  made  percentagewise  by  the 
irrigators  in  relation  to  their  ability  to 
pay.  and  also  the  charges  that  should 
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be  made  against  the  power  users  where 
power  assists  in  the  repayment  of  proj- 
ect costs. 

Perhaps  one  step  forward  wotild  be  an 
honest,  open  recognition  by  the  Congress 
that  there  is  a  costly  duplication  be- 
cause of  the  almost  identical  resource 
development  work  performed  by  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. If  we  approach  our  goal  by 
placing  one  foot  forward  at  a  time,  may- 
be in  the  next  2  or  3  years  some  progress 
will  be  achieved. 

The  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  follows: 

If  ceded:  a  Watbi  Polktt  To  BKtnm  All  the 
Pboplx 

Some  of  the  remarks  WUbur  A.  Dexheimer 
made  after  he  had  been  appointed  Recla- 
mation Commissioner  by  President  Elsen- 
hower lead  us  to  think  that  this  career  en- 
gineer to  Oovernment  service  has  a  pretty 
sound  Itoe  on  what  his  job  should  be. 

The  big  problem,  he  said,  was  to  get  Con- 
gress to  develop  a  "national  water  policy 
that  wUl  benefit  all  the  people,"  for  once 
that  decision  was  made.  It  would  "go  a  long 
way  toward  ending  the  conflict  of  Interests 
between  the  Army  engtoeers  and  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau." 

The  Engineers-Reclamation  striiggle  for 
control  over  the  building  of  dams  in  the 
west  has  cost  the  American  people  many 
millions  they  should  never  have  had  to  pay. 
The  Hoover  Commiaaion  regarded  the  ri- 
valry as  "far  too  Importont  to  be  approached 
from  the  potot  of  view  of  old-school-tie 
tradition,"  dismissed  as  absurd  the  argu- 
ment that  river  and  harbor  wort,  can  be 
directed  only  by  the  Army  engineers,  and 
concluded  that  "costly  duplication,  confu- 
sion and  competition  are  bo\ind  to  result" 
as  long  as  the  struggle  goes  on.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  overlapping  of  functions,  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommended  In  its  1949 
report  on  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  that  the  Army  engineers  be  divested 
of  all  responsibility  for  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  improvements  by  the  trans- 
fer of  theae  fimcttona  to  the  Reclamation 
Bureau. 

This,  we  take  It.  Is  what  Commissioner- 
designate  Dexheimer  had  in  mind  when  he 
urged  toat  Congreas  end  the  conflict  of  In- 
tereste  between  the  engineers  and  the 
Bureau. 

Here  In  the  Weat.  where  weYe  up  against 
Reclamation  bureaucracy  and  Army  engi- 
neers bureaucracy  at  numeroxis  pointe  of 
contact,  toe  growing  tendency  of  much  In- 
formed opinion  Is  In  favor  of  the  shrinkage 
of  Oovernment  participation  In  water  and 
power  development.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
committee  of  Callfornlans  concerned  with 
local  irrigation  dlstricte  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  told  a  House  Subcommittee  on  Recla- 
mation that  millions  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  If  local  Irrigation  dlstricte  were  al- 
lowed to  btiild  their  own  canals  and  Irriga- 
tion dltohes.  Democratic  Repreaentetives 
Claii  Smole  and  Hamlam  Haoem  chimed  to 
with  theae  views,  saying  that  savtogs  in  over- 
head coate  and  other  Items  make  local  han- 
dling far  cheaper  than  toat  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau.  It  is  apparently  not  only  Re- 
publicans who  favor  the  trimming  of  Recla- 
mation's prerogatives. 

A  great  deal  of  alarmist  and  foolish  talk 
has  been  heard  regarding  the  totentlons  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  toward  rec- 
lamation policy.  Michael  Straus,  the  retlr- 
tog  Commlsaloner.  took  the  view  that  by 
trimming  the  Reclamation  Bureau  budget 
toe  House  had  hit  this  agency  "Its  worst  blow 
since  Pearl  Harbor."  It  U  true  l^at  orders 
have  gone  out  to  lop  10  percent  of  the  Bu- 
reau's 13,000  employees  off  toe  payroll.  It  la 
also  true  that  the  House  voted  SI 00  mlUlon 
less  for  reclamation  activitlee  this  fiscal  year 


than  the  Truman  administration  had  recom- 
mended. The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the 
Elsenhower  administration  Is  fighting  in  the 
Senate  for  a  restoration  of  some  $44  million 
of  toe  SlOO  million  cut  out  by  toe  House. 
This  move,  coupled  with  the  appointment  of 
a  career  man  to  toe  Reclamation  commis- 
slonershlp,  gives  no  warrant  for  fears  that 
the  West's  birthright  of  water  is  going  to  be 
Ignored  or  scuttled. 


A  Maa  Wko  Has  Helped  70,M0  Disabled 
Retnra  to  Uscfd  uU  Happy  Lives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnrNEsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Friday.  July  17. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  story 
of  what  one  man  has  done  through  his 
faith  in  people  and  his  ability  to  help 
them  overcome  phsrsical  handicaps.  I 
am  happy  to  have  been  associated  with 
Ray  Trautman  during  my  years  as  a 
phjrsician,  and  to  have  him  as  a  friend. 
His  story  is  from  Good  Business: 

He  CoxiLDN'r  Sat  "No" 

(By  R.  Prances  Smith) 

I  was  waiting  to  meet  toe  president  of  an 
artlflcial-llmb  company,  in  a  room  where  I 
had  ample  opportunity  to  obtato  a  preview 
of  the  man. 

About  me  was  toe  reflection  of  harmonious 
activity.  It  was  In  the  faces  of  toe  ofBce 
personnel,  to  toe  voices  of  toe  salesmen  heard 
from  a  smaller  office  Off  toe  main  waiting 
room.  It  was  to  the  happy  and  courageous 
smile  of  a  nurse  from  Denver  who  was  being 
fitted  with  a  new  artificial  leg.  A  metel  de- 
vice fitted  snugly  into  the  upper  part  of  her 
left  leg  and  extended  down  to  an  artlflclal 
foot.  I  turned  away,  lest  I  embarrass  her. 
but  she  walked  out  to  where  I  sat,  and  the 
smile  she  flashed  in  my  direction  was  one 
of  pure  Joy.  Surely  no  thought  of  being 
handicapped  accompanied  a  smUe  like  hers. 

I  glanced  past  toe  opening  where  the 
switehboard  was  located  and  toto  a  larger 
room.  There  I  saw  a  young  nuui.  wito  a 
hook  for  a  hand,  writtog  and  filing  tovolces 
as  any  normal  person  would.  On  one  wall 
was  a  quotation,  "Dlfflcultles  are  things  that 
show  what  men  are." 

Presently  a  graying  man  came  to  and 
introduced  himself.  He  was  Ray  Trautman, 
praaldent  of  toe  Minneapolis  Artlflclal  Limb 
Co. 

It  was  easy  to  xuderstand.  upon  seeing 
him,  why  harmony  and  useful  activity  pre- 
vailed to  this  ofllce.  His  unhurried  steps, 
his  friendly  smile  full  of  understanding, 
and  patience,  and  toe  grip  of  his  hand  told 
nxe  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

Seated  in  bis  ofllce,  he  told  me  stralght- 
forth,  "I  pledged  myself  to  be  Ood's  busl- 
neasman."  All  about  us  were  indications 
that  he  used  Christian  principles. 

Trautman  made  this  pledge  when  he  was 
only  a  boy.  living  on  a  farm  near  Sleepy 
Eye,  Minn.  To  be  God's  businessman,  he 
had  to  go  Into  biutoesa.  Therefore,  when 
be  graduated  from  high  achool  he  per- 
suaded his  father  to  allow  him  to  attend 
buatoess  school  to  8t.  PatU  rather  than 
stay  on  the  farm. ' 

\The  year  of  1907  was  a  memorable  one 
for  Ray  Trautman.  Unaware  of  what  lay 
aliead.  but  wllUng  to  be  led.  he  was  eaUed 
on  to  make  an  audit  of  the  books  of  the 
Bickaoa  Artlflclal  Limb  Co.  la  MtoneapolU. 


He  discovered  a  discrepancy  in  the  booka, 
which  he  promptly  reported  to  the  preai-' 
dent  of  toe  company. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  preaident  of- 
fered me  toe  job  of  toe  bookkeeper  who  had 
skipped  town,  but  I  didn't  want  to  be  just  a 
bookkeeper."  He  shook  his  head  thought- 
fully. "But  he  kept  on  offering  me  tho 
job  tmtll  I  finally  accepted.  I  quit  on  tha 
average  of  once  a  month,  and  alvrays  the 
president  kept  after  me  until  I  returned. 

"You  see,"  he  continued.  "I  was  young 
and  didn't  want  to  be  tied  down  to  one 
business.  Besides,  I  found  the  artificial  linto 
business  depressing,  until  I  learned  how 
much  good  I  could  do  to  It.  I  stayed  wlto 
him  for  almost  7  years,  learning  all  I  could 
and  developing  my  own  theories  about  mak- 
ing life  more  comfortable  for  our  customera. 
In  time,  I  left  to  form  my  own  organization.**. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  added.  "Z 
guess  this  Is  my  right  place.  I  balked  like 
a  mule,  but  I  always  came  back.  I  just 
couldnt  say  no."  ' 

Knowing  toat  God  Is  toe  source  of  all 
good  Ideas,  Trautman  began  to  experiment 
with  theories  he  had  evolved  while  wlto  the 
Alckson  Co.  Each  one  was  an  improve- 
ment. His  company  expanded  and  pros- 
pered. Through  prayer  he  stUl  taps  the 
Source  for  new  ideas,  and  new  Improvementa 
continue  to  develop. 

If  a  family  needs  financial  assistance  to 
piu*chase  an  appliance  he  provides  the  help. 
"My  reward,"  he  says,  "Is  knowing  that  I 
have  helped  someone  become  a  tisefxil  per- 
son, as  Is  his  right." 

Today  he  has  a  record  cabtoet  containing 
aome  four  hundred  recordings — testimonials 
of  customers — attesting  to  his  helpfulneas 
in  making  life  more  comfortable  for  tooae 
who  have  needed  artificial  appliances.  Not 
many  years  ago  a  recording  a  day  was  broad- 
cast on  the  radio  to  let  the  public  know 
toat  individuals  wlto  artlflclal  appllanoea 
were  employable. 

Ninety  percent  of  TYautman's  employeea 
are  persons  who  wear  one  or  more  of  hia 
artlflclal  limbs.  One  is  a  quadruple  am- 
putee, yet  he  performs  a  normal  day's  work. 
He  and  toe  other  employees  seldom  miss  a 
day's  work,  and  toelr  loyalty  to  their  em- 
ployer is  outetandlng. 

Trautman  encourages  his  employees  to 
belong  to  a  union  and  is  glad  to  pay  them 
union  wages.  He  has  never  been  troubled 
with  strikes  or  unrest  among  his  employees. 
His  secretary  (who  Is  paral3fsed  from  tha 
waist  down)  has  been  with  him  for  30  yean. 
Moet  o(  his  other  employees  have  been  witli 
him  for  an  average  of  20  years.  Obviously 
this  nuin  practices  Christian  prtociples  to 
his   relations    with    employees. 

He  looks  over  and  beyond  a  man's  physical 
limitations  and  sees  that  man  whole  again. 
It  Is  to  this  end  that  he  has  devoted  almost 
45  years  of  service.  When  he  hires  a  per- 
son who  Is  weartog  an  artlflclal  appliance, 
he  doea  not  tolnk  of  the  employee  aa  a 
handicapped  person.  "There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  handicapped  person,"  he  says 
firmly.  "Por  many  years  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  'unhandicapping'  people,  and  I 
know  what  toey  can  do." 

It  is  in  this  faith  that  Ray  Trautman  haa 
helped  make  whole  again  more  than  71,000 
persons  in  the  United  States  and  toreiga 
countries.  Today  most  of  them  are  gato- 
fully  employed  and  busily  engaged  to  re- 
flecting and  ezpresstog  God's  ideas  and 
activity. 

One  young  man,  who  wears  two  artlflclal 
lega.  teaches  dancing  in  addition  to  his  work 
with  Trautman.  I  saw  the  quadruple  am- 
putee comb  his  hair  and  pull  a  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket.  When  I  first  entered  one 
of  the  rooms  I  saw  a  young  man  who  in- 
stantly attracted  my  attention  because  oC 
his  cheerfulness.  When  Trautman  tatro- 
duced  me  I  learned  that  toe  young  man 
could  not  even  wear  artlflclal  limbs.  To  get 
around  he  strapped  himself  to  a  flat  board 
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mat  bad  roflen.  Wltb  the  aid  of  sbort. 
rubber-tipped  cnitchea.  be  traveled  faster 
tban  any  normal  person  could.  He  swung 
blmself  up  to  a  bigb  stool  wltb  ease  and 
continued  with  his  work.  He  drives  bis 
awn  car  and  supports  bis  mother  on  his  sal- 
ary of  approximately  $66  a  week.  Howhere 
did  I  i^ee  an  unhappy  face  or  one  revealing 
resentment. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview.  Ttautman 
told  me  about  a  young  man  with  an  artificial 
limb  who  won  a  boxing  match  over  his  op- 
ponent who  had  no  such  handicap.  Once 
Trautman  took  two  cars  of  amputees,  bis 
employees,  to  a  nearby  lake  where  be  out- 
fitted them  in  bathing  suits  so  that  they 
might  go  boating  and  swimming. 

"You  never  beard  so  much  laughter  as 
came  from  that  group  of  men  and  women," 
be  recalled.  "They  had  a  wonderful  time. 
One  chap  unstrapped  bis  legs  and  we  threw 
lllin  from  the  boat  into  40  feet  of  water." 

I  asked  Mr.  Trautmann  If  the  man  might 
not  have  drowned. 

"Drowned?"  he  repeated.  "Without  bis 
legs  there  was  no  weight  to  pull  him  under. 
The  lad  asked  for  a  line  and  a  book,  and  do 
you  know,  he  sat  out  there  in  that  water  tor 
hours  and  fished." 

Ray  Trautmann  has  received  widespread 
recognition  for  his  life's  work  in  "unhandl- 
eapplng"  the  handicapped.  In  1951  he  re- 
ceived the  golden  rule  award  from  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System  on  Its  program 
Tell  Tour  Neighbor. 

^Dr  bis  outstanding  work  with  the  handi- 
capped, he  has  been  called  the  "Mender  of 
men."  a  fitting  title  for  God's  bxisinessman 
Who  eouldnt  say  "NO." 
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bipOTtaat  Lcf  itUtion  Haadled  by 
Ezpea^tnres  Cemmittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH  CAXOLINA 

XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Bpeakier,  in  the  80th  Congress  I  served 
<m  the  Expenditures  Committee — now 
Oovemment  Operations — with  the  Hon- 
orable Clakk  Hoffman,  of  Michigan,  as 
Chairman.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  tills  committee  handled  some 
of  the  most  important  legislation  to  be 
passed  in  modem  times.  This  commit- 
tee wrote  the  bill  creating  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  armed  services.  Our  pres- 
ent great  and  atonomous  Air  Force  was 
made  possible  through  the  efforts  of  this 
committee,  as  was  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Subcommittees  appoint- 
ed by  Mr.  Hoffman  rendered  lasting 
service  to  our  coimtry.  among  them  be- 
ing the  subcc»nmittee  which  exposed 
racketetring  in  the  Dock  Street  area  of 
Philadelphia.  Certain  activities  of  Chi- 
cago gangsters  were  likewise  exposed. 

I  personally  found  Chairman  Hoff- 
man most  friendly,  cooperative,  and  wUl- 
ing  to  hear  all  sides  of  any  controversy. 
The  younger  members  of  his  committee 
had  the  sympathetic  ear  of  the  chair- 
man and  were  always  heard  in  testimony 
on  a  par  with  members  with  longer 
seniority.  As  a  member  of  the  minority 
party.  I  found  him  most  considerate  and 
helpfuL 


^ 


I  nave  long  admired  the  courage  of 
the  jentleman  from  Michigan  in  resist- 
ing the  steamroller  tactics  of  his  own 
partir.  The  gentleman  represents  the 
sove  reign  people  of  his  Michigan  district^ 
and  bows  before  no  other  master. 
Clad  e  Hoffman  is  an  American  who  puts 
the  welfare  of  our  country  ahead  of  any 
polii  ical  party  or  any  foreign  country. 
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The  Case  f or  an  Av  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ON.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


IN 

Fridaw.  July  31.  1953 

Mt.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever the  size  of  our  Air  Force — and  that 
question  has  been  settled  for  fiscal  year 
195^it  will  require  leaders.  The  Navy 
nnapolis  and  the  Army.  West  Point 
ools  where  young  men  are  prepared 
icate  their  lives  to  their  country, 
those  two  service  schools  comes 
hard  cote  of  professional  leaders 
trailed  in  that  sense  of  devotion  to  duty 
that 
as  ours. 


is  so  important  in  a  democracy  such 


It  is  not  yet  old-fashioned  to  speak  of 
dut3  and  the  ideals  of  service,  and  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  country  if  it 
shoild  become  so.  Democracy  without 
leaders  of  integrity  would  be  a  sham. 
The  superb  record  of  national  service 
made  by  most  graduates  of  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  is  itself  one  reason  why 
the  Air  Force  should  also  train  o£Bcers 
in  a  service  academy  of  its  own. 

A  very  fine  case,  with  supporting  evl- 
den<e.  for  an  air  academy  is  made  by 
an  Ur  Force  officer  who  is  himself  a 
grac  uate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Aca<  lemy  in  the  July  issue  of  Pegasus, 
a  m  igazine  published  by  the  Fairchild 
Eng  ne  It  Airplane  Corp.  The  author. 
Col.  Dale  O.  Smith,  says,  in  part: 

To  begin  witb,  service  academies  control 
stud4  nt  activities  24  bours  a  day.  7  days  per 
week  Tbe  acadenry  course  Is  not  merely  a 
progiam  of  Intellectual  learning,  it  is  a  pat- 
tern of  life  Itself.  It  emphasises  character 
train  :ng  and  physical  development  aa  well 
as  In  ^ellectual  education.  Tbe  actual  class- 
room work  should  be  tbe  equal  of  that 
foun(  I  In  our  better  universities,  but  train- 
ing 0  r  the  whole  man  goes  on  continuously, 
exten  ding  even  to  social  activities. 

Tbi !  fundamental  aim  and  value  of  service 
acadc  mles  Is  to  provide  a  profound  sense  of 
natlo  lal  service,  backed  by  those  traits  of 
chara  cter  which  will  make  service  to  country 
enduring  and  effective:  loyalty,  trustworthi- 
ness, duty.  West  Point  and  Annapolis  pro- 
vide 1  hese  qualities.  It  seems  long  overdue 
for  tlte  Air  Force  to  have  an  equal  Institu- 
tion y  rhere  Its  fut\ire  oOcers  can  be  Inspired 
with  those  qualities  which  have  protected 
our  d  imocracy  from  all  enemies. 


Mr 


Speaker,  we  have  settled  the  factor 


of  quantity  for  the  Air  Force,  now  we 

consider  quaUty  of  its  personnel. 

source  and  education  of  its  lead- 

use  Colonel  Smith's  thoughtful 

Is  an  instructive  one,  answering 

questions  about  the  reasons  for  an 

lemy.  under  unanimous  consent 


of  my  colleagues  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  insert  the  article  in  the  Comcrkssionai. 
RxcoKD.    It  is  as  follows: 

TKK  Cask  roa  am  An  Acai«ict 
(By  Col.  Dale  O.  Smith.  DSAF) 

"Though  an  Army  possesses  all  other  virtues 
and  be  armed  in  complete  Bufflciency,  lack- 
ing devotion  to  duty  It  will  go  down  to 
eventual  defeat  or  will  turn  upon  and  de- 
stroy the  people  whose  creature  it  Is.  West 
Point's  unlqvie  and  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  American  Army  has  been  an 
unimpeachable  standard  of  duty." 

Thus  in  1947  did  President  Elsenhower 
articulate  tbe  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy's fundamental  mission  In  cn^tal  dartty. 

All  win  agree  that  tlMre  is  an  equal  need 
for  devotion  to  duty  in  the  Air  Force,  but 
can  we  achieve  our  aim  without  an  air 
academy? 

To  those  who  conceive  of  an  air  academy  as 
a  school  devoted  exclusively  to  Intellectual 
pursuits,  there  appears  to  be  little  need  for 
such  an  Institution.  Certainly  the  hundreds 
of  great  universities  of  our  country  should 
be  able  to  contribute  well-educated  men  to 
our  officer  corps  if  there  were  enough  induce- 
ment to  Join  tbe  service.  The  problem 
would  then  be  to  find  adequate  Inducements, 
not  to  construct  an  air  academy.  If,  though, 
we  regard  an  air  academy  as  a  school  where 
young  men  will  be  emotionally  prepared  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  their  county,  the  ques- 
tion begins  to  assume  new  proportions. 

Our  universities  are  essentially  oriented 
to  prepare  their  students  for  civilian  careers. 
The  symbols  of  success  which  appear  to  uni- 
versity students  are  those  found  in  dvUlan 
life:  prestige  in  their  callings,  individual  and 
economic  freedom,  social  acceptance  and  re- 
spect. These  are  admirable  goals.  They  have 
made  our  Nation  great. 

The  military  profession  must  provide  other 
goals  and  Invest  such  goals  with  an  Im- 
portance far  above  the  goals  of  civilian  life. 
Tbe  professional  military  man  In  a  democ- 
racy must  be  so  stancbly  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  that  his  dedication  trans- 
cends all  personal  Interests.  He  must.  In 
truth,  be  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  be 
must  like  it  that  way. 

As  President  Eisenhower's  statement  re- 
veals, this  makes  hard,  practical  sense.  Jt 
military  leaders  are  not  completely  com- 
mitted to  their  country's  welfare,  we  could 
expect  them  to  use  their  encarmous  military 
powers  for  political  purposes  of  their  own 
design.  Democracy  without  military  leaden 
of  Integrity  would  Indeed  be  sbort  lived. 
History  fiu^ishes  us  repeated  examples  of 
this,  from  the  Praetorian  Guard  of  Rome  to 
the  changeable  military  dictatorships  of  our 
southern  neighbors.  • 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  developing 
patriotism,  for,  indeed,  the  military  profes- 
sion has  no  monopoly  on  patriotism.  It  is  a 
question  of  cultivating  in  young  men  a  stead- 
fast resolve  to  bold  national  service  m  a 
sacred  calling.  One  can  sincerely  believe  to 
the  nobility  of  national  service,  but  be  la 
not  likely  to  feel  it  and  desire  it  without  a 
long  period  of  training  in  an  environment 
where  devotion  to  duty  Is  regarded  by  all 
with  dignity  and  pride.  As  every  educator 
knows.  lasting  motivation  of  this  sort  is  best 
acquired  at  an  early  age  in  life. 

Now,  if  all  air  officers  came  from  our  uni- 
versities, they  would  not  have  had  the  benefit 
of  this  early  insight  into  the  Ideals  of  serv- 
ice. They  would  generally  have  been  pre- 
pared for  civilian  professions,  with  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  their  time  having 
been  devoted  to  Air  Force  ROTC.  TYue,  sncb 
officers  bring  to  the  military  profession  vari- 
ous essential  specialties  In  engineering. 
sciences,  and  almost  every  field  of  endeavor. 
Moreover.,  those  university-trained  offlcen 
who  stay  wltb  the  colors  eventually  acquire 
a  loyalty  to  tbe  service  every  bit  as  pro- 
found as  that  found  In  academy  graduates. 
Toung   men  from  our   anlv«rsltl«B  — Idom 
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accept  their  commlsdoiu  with  this  dedica- 
tion in  mind. 

A  young  man  out  of  oollege  knows  tie  Is 
liable  to  Induction  Into  the  armed  service^ 
for  a  years.  A  reserve  commission  frequently 
allows  bim  to  extend  his  learning  in  his 
chosen  field  and  stlU  fulflU  bis  service  obli- 
gation. In  short,  be  wUl  aspire  to  a  com- 
mission rather  than  risk  a  haphazard  call 
to  service  as  a  GI.  6o  the  demand  is  high 
for  Air  Force  ROTC  training,  although  few 
look  upon  it  as  a  career.  Rather,  it  is 
regarded  as  an  interruption  of  a  career. 

Those  few  wiio  accept  their  commissions, 
however,  witb  tbe  idea  of  making  tbe  service 
a  career  are  anxious  to  acquire  the  code 
of  honor  which  Is  tbe  badge  of  a  professional 
officer.  The  new  officers  come  into  dally  con- 
tact with  Academy-trained  men  and  with 
other  oOcers  who  have  acquired  a  deep 
sense  of  moral  values  and  obligations.  Serv- 
ice Ideals  soon  rub  off  on  the  new  officers, 
and  those  who  are  emotionally  disposed  to 
the  kind  of  selflessness  xmderlylng  the  officer 
code  become  the  stanchest  proponents  of 
the  West  Point  Ideals  ot  "duty,  honor,  coun- 
try." The  ultimate  source  of  this  moral 
leaven,  however,  seems  to  lie  within  service 
Academy  walls. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  were  no  Academy 
graduates  in  the  Air  Force,  and  that  all 
officers  were  recruited  from  civilian  institu- 
tions. Would  there  be  a  trend  away  from 
the  selfless  ideals?  Would  duty  cease  to  be 
a  cardinal  military  virtue?  Would  those 
good  American  concepts  of  individuality 
which  are  so  necessary  in  civilian  life  take 
on  Increasing  signlflcance  in  the  aervlce? 
Would  tbe  40-hour  week  be  looked  upon  as 
a  personal  *^lght"7  Wotild  the  clock  and 
calendar  determine  when  an  oflicer  was  on 
duty?  Would  he  seek  redress  for  every 
real  or  Imagined  personal  injustice?  Would 
be  strike?  Would  the  CO's  authority  be 
weakened  so  that  he  might  hesitate  to  order 
a  dangerous  mission  against  the  will  of  his 
men?  Would  political  lines  be  drawn  within 
the  service?  If  any  of  these  conditions  ma- 
terialised the  Air  Force  would  indeed  be  in  a 
precarious  position  to  defend  tbe  country. 
Can  we  take  this  chance? 

It  has  been  long  accepted  that  service 
Academies  should  provide  a  nucleus  (tf  hard- 
core Regular  officers  for  each  service.  Every 
inveatlgatlng  txxly.  military  or  civilian, 
which  has  examined  our  system  for  training 
officers  has  endorsed  UUs  policy.  The  4-year 
Academy  period  of  total  indoctrination, 
starting  In  tbe  late  teens,  provides  a  body  of 
officers  which  sets  the  standards  of  duty 
and  responsibility  for  those  oOcers  trained 
elsewhere. 

This  is  not  to  assume  that  service  acad- 
emies are  infallible  in  their  mission.  There 
have  been  some  few  gradiiates  who  have  not 
demonstrated  tbe  ideals  of  the  schools.  We 
cannot  point  to  exceptions,  however,  and  say 
tbe  academy  system  has  failed  in  producing 
dedicated  oOcers.  Tbe  superb  record  of 
national  service  made  by  most  academy 
graduates  is  enough  to  give  us  faith  in  the 
system. 

Wherein  does  academy  training  differ  from 
a  university  education?  WotUd  it  not  be 
I>06slble  to  modify  university  courses  more 
nearly  to  fit  the  miUtary  needs? 

To  begin  with,  service  academies  control 
student  activities  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  per 
weelL  Tbe  academy  course  is  not  merely  a 
program  of  InteUectual  learning,  it  is  a  pat- 
tern of  life  itself.  It  emphasises  character 
training  and  physical  development  as  well 
as  InteUectual  ediicmtloa.  The  actual  class- 
room work  should  be  the  equal  of  that 
found  in  our  better  universities,  but  training 
Of  the  whole  man  goes  on  continuously,  ex- 
tending even  to  social  activities. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  modem  university 
would  be  willing  to  conduct  such  a  program, 
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and  If  it  were,  it  would  hardly  be  equipped 
to  do  so.  Teachers  who  are  to  instiU  cadets 
witb  service  Ideals  must  be  themselves 
steeped  in  those  Ideals  and  be  absolutely  sin- 
cere. This  means  that  a  pr^x>nderance  of  the 
faculty  must  be  composed  of  regular  Air 
Force  officers.  A  most  comprehensive  study 
of  this  problem  was  conducted  by  tbe  Serv- 
ice Academy  Board  in  1949.  Tbe  cliairman 
was  Robert  L.  Stearns,  president.  University 
of  Colorado.  Tbe  vice  chairmran  was  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  then  president  of 
Columbia  University.  The  other  members  of 
the  Service  Academy  Board  were  James  P. 
Baxter,  Frederick  A.  Middlebush,  George  D. 
Stoddard.  Edward  L.  Moreland.  Bryant  E. 
Moore.  James  L.  Holloway,  and  David  M. 
Schlatter. 

This  eminent  group  of  educators  con- 
cluded that  50  percent  of  all  regulars  In  every 
service  should  be  academy  graduates.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  services  now  stand  this 
way:  Army,  28  percent;  Navy,  29  percent: 
Air  FcMwe,  14  percent.  No  service  is  close  to 
tbe  goal  set  by  the  Service  Academy  Board, 
and  the  Air  Force  trails  far  behind  tbe  Army 
and  the  Navy.  Furtbermok-e,  these  percent- 
ages tend  to  drop  lower  each  year. 

The  Air  Force  has  made  a  stopgap  arrange- 
ment witb  the  Army  and  Navy  for  acquiring 
3S  percent  of  their  Academy  graduates  each 
year.  This  is  providing  the  Air  Force  with 
splendid  young  men,  proudly  imbued  wltb 
the  Ideals  of  service. ,  It  seems  rather  in- 
efficient, though,  to  have  them  devote  so 
much  time  in  learning  the  specific  tactics 
and  techniques  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy, 
while  learning  so  little  of  Air  Force  ways.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  after 
4  years  of  training  a  young  man  should  be 
able  to  carry  bis  own  weight  on  active  duty. 
It  is  unnecessarily  costly  to  have  a  system 
which  requires  considerable  retraining  of  the 
Junior  officers. 

The  Army  and  Navy  need  every  man  that 
can  be  graduated  from  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis, and  those  sister  services  are  eager 
to  see  the  Air  Force  establish  its  own  acad- 
emy. Some  consideration  has  l>een  given  to 
expanding  the  Military  and  Naval  Academiea. 
but  this  does  not  seem  feasible.  Annapolis 
is  hemmed  In  by  the  city  from  which  it  gets 
its  name  and  by  the  Severn  River,  whereas 
West  Point  is  confined  to  "the  Plain"  sit- 
uated between  steep  granite  bills  and  the 
Hudson. 

A  proposal  studied  by  several  committees 
involved  setting  up  a  2-year  "National  Acad- 
emy," where  candidates  for  aU  three  services 
would  be  sent  before  going,  on  to  the  senior 
academies  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Tbe  first  objection  to  this  plan  was  that  it 
would  require  tbe  building  of  two  new  acad- 
emies instead  of  one.  Secondly,  it  would 
involve  a  revision  of  tbe  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis system  which  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  giving  the  Nation  what  it  needa. 
"Why  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke?"  was  the  general 
attitude.  Instead,  let  us  try  to  repeat  what 
we  know  to  be  good.  Let  \is  build  an  Air 
Academy  along  tbe  same  lines  as  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  This  was  the  basic  recom- 
mendation of  the  Service  Academy  Board. 
The  idea  behind  the  National  Academy  was 
a  mistaken  belief  that  service  Jealousies  were 
engendered  at  the  academies  and  that  one 
Armed  Forces  academy  would  prevent  this. 
Systematic  investigations  have  revealed. 
however,  that  there  is  little  or  no  interservice 
antagonism  among  Junior  oflicers  from  An- 
napolis and  West  Point.  In  fact,  the  con- 
verse is  more  true.  Ttaey  are  brothers-in- 
arms wltb  identical  Ideals  who  enjoy  tbe 
company  of  one  another  and  who  take  ad- 
vantage (rf  every  opportunity  to  get  together. 
Interservice  Jealousy  begins  to  arise  in  tbe 
higher  ranks  when  tbe  problems  of  roles  and 
missions  become  complicated.  Bach  service, 
stubbornly  dedicated  to  swume  what  it  views 
as  Its  tun  rcspoosiblllty.  cncroaclies  upon 


areas  where  another  servloe  has  a  matching 
sense  of  responsibility. 

There   seems    to   t>e   no   relation   between 
interservice  conflict  and   academy  training, 
unless  it  be  tliat  academies  develop  a  firm 
sense   ot    re^onsibUlty    in    their    students. 
Yet  this  sense  of  responsibility  is  an  essen- 
tial quality,  bound  up  within  the  ideals  of 
national  service.      When  people  assvune  re- 
sponsibiUties  it  is  only   normal   that  they 
ahould   struggle  for   the   authority   to  dis-  - 
charge    those    responsibilities.     When    con- 
flict arises,  as  it  is  bound  to,  there  must  be 
a  system  which   will  redefine  responsibili- 
ties— roles  and  missions — to  fit  the  dirnamic^ 
facts  of  national  policy.      This  redefinition 
can  hardly  occur  at  the  officer-training  leveL 
The  mistaken  belief  in  the  source  of  inter- 
service conflict  resulted  in  the  consideration 
of  several  kinds  of  unified  systems:  One  was 
a  suggestion  that  all  three  service  academies 
teach  a  conunon  coxirse  for  2  years  and  rotate 
students  tbe  third  year  for  specialized  in- 
struction at  the  Military,  Naval,  or  Air  Acad- 
emy.    This  was  rejected  by  th«  Service  Acad- 
emy Board   on   tbe  grounds   that  it  would 
unduly  lengthen  Junior  officer  training  and 
reduce  tbe  appeal  of  tbe  academies  to  candi- 
dates.     Toung  men  do  not   normally   vol- 
unteer for  military  life  as  a  whole,  but  are 
attracted  to  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force 
becavise   they  like  that  particular  kind  of 
service. 

Another  scheme  was  that  all  three  acad- 
emies would  have  three  complete  curricu- 
lums:  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  This 
would  require  excessively  expensive  plants, 
for  a  dubioiis  ret\irn. 

In  fact,  tbe  more  it  was  studied  the  mora 
the  traditional  4-year  program  for  each  serv- 
ice appeared  to  fill  the  bilL  In  tbe  first 
year  of  academic  training,  for  example, 
mathematics  and  English  exercises  can  be 
pointed  toward  a  particular  service  and  to 
the  duties  of  a  Junior  officer  in  that  service. 
Seasoned  upperclassmen  can  assume  much 
of  tbe  responsibility  for  teaching  tbe  moral 
code  and  for  giving  military  instruction. 
In  so  doing  they  get  necessary  practical  lead- 
ership training.  An  esprit  de  corps  is  gen- 
erated in  a  4-]rear  institution  that  cannot 
be  found  in  2-year  schools.  Hot  are  stu- 
dents who  wander  from  school  to  school  dur- 
ing their  4  years  of  college  likely  to  becomre 
emotionally  identified  witb  any  one  alma 
matter.  They  will  be  more  apt  to  regard 
tbe  high-minded  creeds  <A  their  several  in- 
stitutions with  considerable  skepticism. 

The  fundamental  aim  and  value  of  soviee 
academies  is  to  provide  a  profound  sense  of 
national  service,  backed  by  those  traits  of 
character  which  wUl  make  service  to  country 
enduring  and  effective;  loyalty,  trustworthi- 
ness, duty.  West  Point  and  Anni^Mlis  pro- 
vide these  qualities.  It  seems  long  overdue 
for  the  Air  Force  to  have  an  equal  institution 
where  its  future  officers  can  be  Inspired  witb 
those  qualities  which  have  protected  our 
democracy  from  all  enemies. 


RcalCwitral 


EXTENSION  OF  RQiiARXS 

OP 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ot  mw  jussi' 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVX3 

Friday,  July  31, 1953 

Ur.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  appeared  in  tbe 
July  31  issue  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  is  pertinent  and  timely  now  that 
Federal  rent  control  has  ezpized.    Tbe 
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editor  with  wisdom  Imparts  sound  ad« 
vice  when  he  suggests  the  adoption  of  a 
fair  and  reasonable  attitude; 

RKMT    COMTBOt. 

Our  city  editor  received  a  frantic  telephone 
call  from  a  reader  In  llontclalr  yesterday. 
The  caller  said  be  bad  just  been  Informed  by 
bis  landlord,  that  with  Federal  rent  controls 
over  as  of  tonlgbt  at  midnight,  bis  rent  was 
being  raised  from  $39  to  $75  a  month.  The 
landlord  had  given  him  the  news,  he  aald, 
on  a  take  It  or  leave  It  basis. 

This  may  be  a  rather  extreme  example  of 
a  landlord  taking  unf a.ir  advantage  of  a  situ- 
ation, but  already  there  are  reports  from  a 
number  of  communities  which  have  decided 
not  to  Invoke  State  rent  control,  that  some 
landlords  may  succeed  In  killing  the  gooea 
that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

All  those  who  believe  in  private  enterprise 
and  free  competition  should  welcome  the 
abolition  of  controls.  But  certainly  any  such 
abolition  must  be  greeted  with  a  reasonable 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  rent  increases,  on 
the  part  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  make  sense  that  an  apart- 
ment renting  for  $50  a  month,  for  example. 
should  suddenly  be  Increased  to  $80  a  month. 
The  landlord  must  realize  that  someone  who 
lives  in  a  $50-a-month  dwelling  could  not 
be  considered  in  a  high-income  bracket.  And 
If  the  tenant,  and  thousands  like  him  can- 
not pay  the  increase,  they  will  be  forced  to 
move,  and  the  migration  will  create  a  new 
kind  of  housing  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  tenants  should  con- 
sider the  landlord  who  has  faced  rising  costs 
in  his  operation  despite  the  fact  that  his 
rent  revenue  has  been  frozen  for  years.  Be 
Is  entitled  to  an  improvement  in  his  posi- 
tion. No  reasonable  tenant  will  object  to 
an  increase  providing  it  is  not  too  drastic. 

Seven  of  the  21  municipalities  in  Essex 
County  have  decided  not  to  submit  to  State 
control  with  the  ending  of  Federal  curbs. 
However,  the  landlords  in  these  municipali- 
ties should  remember  that  the  law  etlU  per- 
mits local  oWclals  to  change  their  minds,  and 
Invoke  State  control,  if  the  situation  war- 
rants It. 

A  fair  and  reasonable  attitude  on  the  part 
ef  all  concerned  would  help  avoid  a  situa- 
tion which  can  became  dangeroiu.  If  not 
carefully  watched. 


AmtnaL*$  Great  Legal  Experts  CMdcaa 
.  Rettridioas  ••  TreatTBakJag  Powers 


EXTENSION  OF  RQifARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoNsiH 

IN  THE  SKNATS  OF  THE  UNl'l'EL)  8TATBS 

Thursdav.  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  Wn^Y.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  pointed  out  in  the  Concrbs- 
sioiTAL  Rxcoio  how  I  Invlted  the  judg- 
ment of  deans  of  America's  most  famous 
law  schools,  professors  of  constitutional 
law,  and  others,  as  to  the  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  limitation  on 
the  President's  treatymaking  power  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  these  scholars 
were  selected  impartially  from  a  list  pre- 
pared by  the  Law  Library  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

I  have  mentioned  their  near-unani- 
mous reaction  against  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  in  its  original  and  revised 
fonna. 


Afttr  the  Knowland  substitute  to 
Senat4  Joint  Resolution  1  was  introduced. 
I  agan  wrote  to  the  deans,  the  law 
prof ea  sors,  and  others,  inviting  their  re- 
action 3,  this  time,  to  the  substitute.  My 
letter  Kras  brief  and  impartial,  and  I  am 
going  »  reproduce  it  here  in  the  Record. 
as  I  d  d  in  the  instance  of  the  previous 
letter  of  inquiry. 

Tht  first  of  the  reactions  are  now  in 
and  I  wm  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  their  writers 
are  d|iiblous  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Knowland  substitute,  although  they  do 
not  strongly  object  to  it.  as  such. 

The  replies  came,  for  example,  from 
Oliver  S.  Rundell,  dean  emeritus  of  the 
Unive 'sity  of  Wisconsin  Law  School; 
Charlies  B.  Nutting,  vice  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Erwin  N. 
Grisw>ld,  dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University;  and  Harold  C.  Hav- 
ighurst,  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  of 
North  urestem  University. 

I  hi  ve  their  letters  in  my  hand  at  the 
preset  t  time. 

I  al  io  have  at  hand  an  extremely  In- 
terest ng  and  stimulating  letter  from  the 
Honoiable  James  T.  Brand,  justice  of 
the  Eupreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Orego  n. 

Jud  ;e  Brand  had  particularly  valuable 
backg  -ound  from  which  to  appraise  Sen- 
ate J)int  Resolution  1.  He  served  as 
chain  nan  on  the  committee  for  offenses 
again  t  the  law  of  nations  of  the  inter- 
na tioi  al  law  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Assoc  ation. 

He  was  presiding  Judge  at  the  war 
crime  I  trials  in  Nuremberg.  His  letter 
is,  I  b  elieve.  a  testament  of  faith  in  the 
American  Constitution. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  <if  my  letter  of  inquiry,  the  text 
of  f  oi  r  initial  replies  on  the  Knowland 
substi  ;ute  and  the  text  of  Justice 
Branc  's  comments  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olutio  1  1  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  th<   Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spond ;nce  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S^AToi  Wnxr's  I^nmt  or  iNouisr 

jTn.T  25.  1953. 

Dbai^  PxorBBaos  :  Supplementing  our 

past  ci  irrespondence  on  the  issue  of  Senate 
Joint  liesolution  1,  I  am  pleased  to  enclose 
copy  of  the  substitute  which  Senator  Wn.- 

E  NowLANs  has  offered  thereto. 
I  w<  uld   very  much   appreciate  receiving 
your  n  actions  to  this  substitute  as  weU. 
Witt   all  good  wishes.  I  am. 
i  (incerely  yours. 

ALKXANOn  WnxT. 

Tm  UmvnsiTT  or  WiaooNsnr 
Law  School, 

Madison,  July  28,  19S3. 

AlXXANOXa    WILKT, 

I/njifed  States  Senate  Office  Buildtng, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Senator  Wn,rr:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 

to  your  suggestion   that  you  would 

receiving   my    reactions    to   the 

substitute  for  Senate  Joint  Reao- 
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4etter  of  June  30  I  said  that  I 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  proposed 

ise  shift  of  power  from  the  execu- 

the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oot- 


k  such  a  shift  la  much  leas  pro- 
in  the  Knowland  substitute.    It  la 
auOcie^tly  leas   prooounoea  w>  that  I  tfaj 


not  see  that  Its  adoption  would  result  In 
very  seriously  handicapping  us  in  our  foreign 
relations. 

While,  therefore.  I  do  not  see  a  great  deal 
of  harm  as  likely  to  flow  from  the  Knowland 
Butjetitute.  neither  do  I  see  much  good. 
It  seems  to  be  motivated  by  a  distrust  both 
ot  the  Senate  and  of  a  possible  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  A  power  we  are  willing 
to  grant  ahould  be  granted  freely,  not 
grudgingly. 

I  might  sum  up  my  reaction  to  the  sub- 
stitute by  saying  that  if  it  materially  reduces 
the  authority  of  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  conduct  of  international  affairs. 
It  ought  not  to  be  adopted  and  if  it  does 
not  do  this.  It  lacks  the  necessary  signlfl- 
cance  to  Justify  its  adoption. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OUVBB  S.  ROMDRU.. 

Dean  SmerituM. 

UKTviRsrrr  or  PnrssuaoH. 
Pittuburgh,  Pm.,  July  2».  1§53. 
Hon.  Alrxander  Wilkt, 
United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relationt, 
Wtishington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wn.xT:  You  have  asked  m* 
to  comment   on   the   substitute   to  Senata 
Joint   Resolution    1    which   hRs   been   intro- 
duced by  Senator  Knowland.    Since  the  sub- 
stituve   does  little  more  than   declare  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  existing  law  it  cer- 
tainly would  do  no  harm  to  adopt  it.     On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the 
situation  as  it  is  and  do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  In  this  area. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Charues  B.  Nuttimo. 

Vice  Chancellor. 

Law  School  or  Harvard  UNivERRrrr. 

Cambridge,  Mass..  July  2i.  IfSS. 
Hon.  ALEXANDxa  Wilet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re» 
lations.     Senate     Office     Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wilbt:  I  am  writing  In  reply 
to  jrour  letter  of  July  25.  with  which  you 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  substitute  which  Sen- 
ator Knowland  has  offered  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Knowland  substitute  is  a  great  Improvement 
on  the  so-called  Brtcker  amendment.  It 
eliminates  all  of  the  really  objectionable  pro- 
visions of  the  latter.  It  would  not  seem  to 
me  that  any  fundamental  harm  would  be 
done  to  our  governmental  system  If  the 
Knowland  substitute  should  he  adopted,  as 
a  part  of  our  Constitution. 

2.  On  the  other  hand.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
do  much  good.  The  Knowland  substitute  re- 
states existing  law  on  each  point,  as  I  see  it, 
except  for  the  requirement  that  the  vote  oa 
ratifying  a  treaty  shall  be  by  roUcall.  That 
is  probably  useful,  but  I  find  myself  wonder- 
ing whether  it  is  really  worth  putting  into 
the  Constitution.  If  this  is  a  desirable  prac- 
tice, the  Senate  could  make  it  effective  bj  a 
simple  change  in  its  rules. 

3.  I  recognize  the  function  of  compromise, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  enter 
Into  a  compromise  about  a  disputed  matter. 
In  this  particular  case,  however,  I  find  my- 
self doubting  the  desirability  of  compromise. 
My  own  thought  la  that  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment is  unfortunate  and  unwise.  I  would 
hope  that  it.  would  be  opposed  squarely  and 
directly,  along  the  lines  which  have  already 
been  advanced  by  you  and  a  number  of  your 
colleagues.  The  present  constitutional  ar- 
rangements with  respect  to  treaties  appear 
to  me  to  be  sound,  and  I  hate  to  see  them 
tinkered  with,  even  with  relatively  innocuoiu 
provisions.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  Know- 
land  substitute  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
Bricker  amendment.  I  would  hope,  thought 
Utat  neither  would  be  adopted. 

Very  tnUy  yours, 

Srwxn  N.  Oriswolo.  Dean. 
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UmmsrrT 
ScRooi.  or  Law. 
CMeafO.  IlL.  July  29.  18S3, 
Bon.  ALBRAMBa  Wilkt. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations.  United  States  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
Dbar   Senator  Wilrt:  I  appreciate  your 
sending  ne  a  copy  of  Senator  Knowlamd's 
substitute  for  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  dealing  with  treaties. 

I  have  studied  this  with  some  care  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  contains  none 
of  the  objectionable  features  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  present  in  the  text  reported  by 
the  OcMnmltt.'e  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senator  Kmowlamo's  substitute  for  the 
most  part  states  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
present  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  There 
seems  to  be  no  objection  to  having  the  Sen- 
ate provide,  when  It  consents  to  ratification, 
that  a  particular  treaty  Is  not  to  be  self- 
executing.  Section  2.  which  relates  to  the 
procedure  of  the  Senate  in  consenting  to 
the  ratification  o(  the  treaty,  may  meet  some 
of  the  fears  of  thoae  who  made  the  original 
proposal. 

•  I  am  not  convinced  that  any  amendment 
Is  needed.  But  if  the  substitute  should  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  adoption  of 
what  I  consider  unfortunate  provisions  In 
the  original  proposal,  I  am  In  favor  of  it. 
With  best  regards, 
smcercly  yoora. 

C.  HatMUiURRi. 


OODRT, 

Brasm  or 
SaUmi,  July  27, 19S3. 
Hon.  AiiBUMBaB  Wxlkt, 
United  State*  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wilkt:  Beset  as  we  Rr«  fey 
aggressions  abroad,  and  eonfased  by  dlgres- 
aions  at  home.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
American  people  have  overkx^ed  the  most 
Important  and  contreveislal  issue  which  haa 
been  raised  since  the  CivU  War.  I  refer  to 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Oenstltutlon 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  making 
of  treaties  and  executive  agreements.  The 
propoaal.  if  adopted,  would  create  a  basic 
redlstrlbuUon  o<  power  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  and  would  issue 
a  new  mandate  to  the  jiidldal  branch  ot  the 
Government. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpoae  to  discuss 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  proposal.  At  the 
moment  I  wish  only  to  express  amaaement 
at  the  spirit  of  abnegation,  if  not  <tf  self- 
dlstnut.  which  haa  shown  Itaelf  among  the 
distinguished  Membera  at  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Instructed  by  the  Fo\indlng  FRthers.  and 
informed  by  a  noble  history,  we  have  come 
to  think  of  the  Senate  as  a  body  of  elder 
statesmen,  an  aristocracy  of  talent  which 
may  be  trusted  with  the  most  vital  and  con- 
fidential interests  of  the  Natioa  In  the  In- 
temauonal  field.  We  have  witnessed  the 
resolute  persistence  with  which  Senators 
have  defended,  not  only  their  constitutional 
prerogatives,  but  also  their  time-honored 
right  at  \mllmlted  debate  and  their  claim 
of  senatorial  privUege.  Notwithstanding  this 
noble  heritage,  the  dl»tlngqt»hed  author  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  i4>pearB  to  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  Senate  successfully  to 
perform  Its  traditional  function  as  ths  sole 
participant  with  the  President  In  the  exer- 
cise 0*  the  treaty-making  power.  The  Im- 
pllcaUon  la  that  the  rlgirU  at  American 
dtlaens  are  not  safe  alUuN^h  the  Senate 
Itself  is  the  guardian  of  those  rights,  for 
he  recently  spoke  of  the  "danger  inherent 
In  an  unlimited  treaty  power"  which,  he 
said,  "haa  been  a  perslatant  threat  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Aaaertean  people"  from  179e 
to  the  present  time.  (See  bearlagi  on  &  J. 
Res.  1.  p.  4.) 

Iteke  tt  that  the  64  SenatorR  who  once 
■PonnrRd  the  Brtcker  amendment  were  ap- 


prehenslre  lest  some  treaty  he  made  which 
would  deprive  American  citlaeas  ot  oonsti- 
^  tutlonal  righU  but  which  would,  neverthe- 
1«««.  be  held  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court 
when  tested  by  a  citizen  asserting  those 
rights. 

Assuming  that   there  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  unlimited  treaty  power  (which  the  spon- 
sors have  yet  to  denaonstrate).  wherein  lies 
the  danger?     A  treaty  can  be  made  only  If 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur. 
Are  the  «4  sponaoring  Senators  so  fearful  of 
the  future  action  of  62  of  the  membership 
(two-thirds  of  the  whole)  that  they  deem  it 
necessary  to  curb  not  only  the  Executive  but 
also  the  senatorial  power  for  all  future  time 
and  in  all  possible  emergencies,  and  to  share 
the  responsibility  vested  solely  in  them  with 
the  Members  of  the  lower  House?     As  lllus-' 
trative  of  a  self -executing  treaty  having  in- 
ternal validity,  and  one  clearly  within  the 
treaty  power,  I  refer  to  Clark  v.  Allen  (831 
U.  8.  903,  91  L.  ed.  1633).    Miist  the  Senate 
deprive  itself  of  the  power  to  make  self- 
executing   UeaUes  having   internal   validity 
In  order  to  restrain  Itself  from  Its  own  hypo- 
thetical excesses?     Such   is  the  purport  of 
section  3  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  or  of 
section  2  of  the  amended  draft  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  June  18  of  this  year.    Section 
3  provides:  "A  treaty  shall  become  effective 
as  internal  law  in  the  United  States  only 
through  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legis- 
laUon  by  the  Congress."    SecUon  2  at  the 
amendment    would    Impose    a    almllar    but 
more   stringent   limitation   as   follows:    "A 
treaty  shall  become  effective  as  Internal  law 
of  the  United  States  only  through  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  valid  in  the  absence  of 
treaty." 

A  proposal  to  require  ratification  of 
treaties  by  both  Senate  and  House  was  re- 
jected in  the  OonsUtutional  Convention  at 
1787.  The  considerations  which  moved  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  that  decision  were  set 
forth  In  the  Federalist  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton.   I  quote: 

"The  remarks  made  In  a  former  number 
win  apply  with  conclusive  force  against  the 
admission  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  to 
a  share  in  the  fommtion  of  treaties.  The 
fluctuating,  and  taking  Its  futvu-e  increase 
Into  the  account,  the  multitudinous  compo- 
aitton  of  that  body  forbid  us  to  expect  in  It 
those  qualities  which  are  esesntlal  to  a 
proper  executicm  of  such  a  trust.  Accurate 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  f(»eign 
politics;  a  steady  and  systematic  adherence 
to  the  same  views;  a  nice  and  uniform  sensi- 
bility to  national  character;  decision,  secrecy. 
and  dispatch  are  Inomnpatlble  with  the 
genius  of  a  body  so  variable  and  so  numerotis. 
The  very  complication  of  the  business,  by 
Introducing  a  necessity  of  the  concurrence 
of  so  many  different  bodies,  would  of  itself 
afford  a  solid  objection." 

The  reasoning  of  Alexander  Hamllt<m  and 
that  decision  of  the  greatest  body  of  states- 
men ever  to  eonvene  in  America  are  still 
worthy  of  req>ect  as  we  chart  a  course 
through  the  troubled  dar knees  of  the  future. 

Hie  House  of  Representatives  has  its  pe- 
xullar  power  and  respcnulblllty.  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Senators,  whose  tradltl(Mial 
field  Includes  both  treaties  and  diplomatic 
appointments,  are.  In  general,  statesmen  ot 
longer  experience  and  wider  viewpoint. 
Blected  to  a  body  having  greater  continuity 
and  fewer  Members,  they  can  be  more  In- 
timately acquainted  with  the  Intricacies  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  Senate,  too,  la  now 
a  democratic  body  and  It  aaay  well  be  argued 
that  the  pc^ular  wiU  upon  great  Issues  Is 
more  clearly  expressed  In  the  election  of  a 
President  for  4  years  and  a  Senator  for  S 
than  In  the  election  upon  local  lasuea  ot 
a  Congressman  for  2. 

Power  must  be  vested  somnrtiere.  and  In 
the  days  when  national  existence  depends 
upon  our  ahUlty  and  determination  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  llberty-lovlng  peoples 
of  the  wortd.  It  Is  no  time  to  tto  the  hands 


ot  thoee  who  In  the  fleM  of  diplomacy  must 
act  with  knowledge,  sensibility  to  national 
character;  deci&ion,  secrecy  and  dispatch.  I 
cannot  belieTe  that  the  great  United  States 
Senate  will  eaoasculate  itself  because  it  fears 
that  tt  might  consent  to  a  genocide  treaty 
ot  which  It  amaears  to  disapprove. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jakes  T.  Brawr. 

AsMxHate  Justice,  Oregon  Suprema 
Court. 


Tke  P*tealialities  of  Gbdcr  View  D«« 
Site,  Moataaa 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28, 1953 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bUl  to  provide  for 
an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping the  potentialities  of  Glacier 
View  dam  site,  Montana. 

l^iis  bill,  aimed  at  study  purpoees 
only,  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  "to  investigate  and  make  a  full 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  3.  1955.  on  the  adrisabillty  and 
feasibility  of  developix^  the  potentiah- 
ties  of  the  Glacier  View  dam  site  on  the 
North  Poric  of  the  Flathead  River.  Mont.. 
Including  the  cost  thereof,  the  benefits 
which  would  flow  therefrom,  and  the 
detriments,  if  any.  which  such  develop- 
ment might  entail." 

Glacier  View  is  not  being  proposed  for 
eonstrucUon.  My  intent  in  introducing 
such  a  bill  is  to  bring  out  a  atudy  irf  the 
economic  effect  on  the  area  as  well  as 
potential  flood  storage  capacity  and  the 
possible  effect  of  future  authorizatkm 
on  the  project's  power  rate  structure. 

Primarily  such  a  study  would  neces- 
sarily involve  a  reversal  of  the  admtaiis- 
tration's  policy  opposing  any  such  new 
starts  in  the  field  of  dam  site  projeets. 
A  comprehensive  study  and  survey  of  the 
dam  program  as  it  concerns  Montana 
suggests  not  only  special  attention  di- 
rected at  possible  power  development 
and  additional  flood  storage  but  irriga- 
tion, silt  detention  and  also  the  impact 
on  recreational  facilities  of  the  area  as 
well  as  the  effect  on  the  wildlife  of 
Glacier  Paiic  and  the  scenic  beauties  of 
the  area. 

To  my  knowledge,  a  survey  of  Glacier 
View  has  never  been  made  on  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  developing  the  po- 
tentialities of  this  dam  site.  In  a  field 
study  and  complete  report,  the  question 
to  be  decided  as  to  its  feasibility  must 
be  answered  in  terms  of  the  economy  of 
the  region  in  which  the  project  wotild  be 
located:  whether  such  a  plan  would  dis- 
turb the  present  econoBiy  of  the  area; 
whether  It  would  bring  further  oppor- 
tunity and  security  to  the  people  ot 
northwest  Montana  and  whether  such 
opportunity  and  security  would  ulti« 
mately  benefit  not  only  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Montana  but  of  the 
Maticm  In  developing  our  entire  economy. 

A  public  works  resource  pn)gram  is 
one  of  the  avenues  of  a  sound  approach 
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to  our  entire  economic  well-being  In  the 
critical  years  ahead.  Such  a  study  as 
I  propose  would  demonstrate  the  role 
Glacier  View  would  play  as  an  additional 
multipurpose  dam  in  such  an  economy. 

With  a  cut  in  defense  spending,  to  a 
level  of  trimming  which  will  not  imperil 
our  Nation,  the  point  will  be  reached  at 
which  consideration  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  public  works  will  aid  in  cushion- 
ing any  shock  to  our  economy.  Our 
existence  may  well  depend  not  only  upon 
radar,  airport,  and  military  highway  net- 
works, but  upon  electric  power  flowing 
from  generators  at  multipurpose  dams 
as  well. 

Our  economic  future  and  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation  are  the  questions 
to  be  answered  by  such  a  study  and  sur- 
vey as  that  iMToposed  by  my  bill. 


from 


the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 


Hate  Propaganda  for  Mfll  TawM  SkmUd 
Be  lavestigated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  wxarr  tixoinu 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
years  of  service  on  the  Committee  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  I  have  had  occasion 
to  give  close  study  to  many  of  the  social 
problons  arising  out  of  the  efforts  of  the 
major  labor  organizations,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  to  imionize 
wage  earners  in  the  still  largely  imorgan- 
Ized  areas  of  the  South.  Those  who  op- 
pose the  unionization  of  workers  are  per- 
fectly entitled  to  their  views.  But  in  the 
presentation  of  arguments  for  and 
against  Joining  up  with  a'lmion  certain 
rules  of  fair  play  and  ordinary  decency 
should  apply.  One  tactic  now  being  used 
to  defeat  unionization  in  the  South  is  so 
manifestly  improper  and  dangerous  in 
Its  Implication  as  to  warrant  thorough 
investigation  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress.  What  I  am  referring 
to  is  the  well-documented  allegations  by 
responsible  labor  organizations  that  pro- 
fessional hate  merchants  are  being 
hired  at  this  very  moment  to  foment 
racial  and  religious  strife  as  a  means  of 
defeating  the  legal  and  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  workers  to  form  unions  of  their 
own  choosing. 

Considerable  testimony  showing  how 
this  hate  campaign  is  carried  out  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  South  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Labor  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  over  the  past  several 
years,  yet  at  no  time  has  there  been  a 
determined  and  thorough  probe  which 
would  reveal  who  is  paying  for  this  kind 
of  wicked  and  dangerous  propaganda 
and  the  extent  of  its  operations.  This 
type  of  subsidized  subversion  can  be 
more  deadly  and  pervasive  in  its  effects 
than  specific,  if  isolated,  acts  of  treason- 
able sabotage. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  prac- 
tices I  am  here  discussing  are  not  a  rello 
of  a  former  and  distant  era  in  American 
labor  relations.  These  are  things  that 
If ^  happening  today  and  not  too  far 


Althoigh  as  a  nation  we  have  made 
great  strides  forward  in  eliminating  ra- 
cial tnd  religious  intolerance  and  al- 
thoug  1  every  responsible  American 
wortb  V  of  the  name  professes  to  disap- 
prove of  and  indeed  to  despise  the  in- 
Jectio:  x  of  irrational  prejudices  based  on 
creed  or  color  into  economic  contro- 
versie  i  we  find  that  certain  corporations 
are  piying  out  money  to  foster  racial 
and  r(  Ugious  hatreds  imd  create  danger- 
ous dlvisioiut  and  distrust  among  our 
peoplr  at  a  time  when  basic  national 
unity  is  all-important. 
^  The  particular  and  most  recent  inci- 
dent c  f  this  type  which  comes  to  our  at- 
tentioi  arises  out  of  a  normal  and 
consei  vatively  conducted  unionization 
moveiaent  among  a  group  of  textile 
workers  in  southern  Virginia.  The  la- 
bor oi  ganization  carrying  on  this  cam- 
paign is  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
Amer  ca.  CIO.  The  name  of  the  town 
where  the  plant  is  located  is  Fries,  lo- 
cated in  Grayson  County,  Va.  As  it 
happens,  the  particular  organizational 
campaign  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
native  Virginian  who  could  trace  his  an- 
cestry back  to  the  early  settlers.  A  few 
worke  rs  were  signing  union -membership 
cards  each  week  and  the  organizer  in 
charg  i  felt  that  the  moment  was  ap- 
proac  iing  when  he  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion t4 1  petition  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions :  k>ard  for  a  representation  election. 

It  «  as  just  at  that  point  that  the  hate 
propaganda  began  to  circulate  in  the 
comminity.  It  is  alleged  that  the  em- 
ploye! gave  a  worker  time  off  to  hand 
out  th  is  material  at  the  mill  gates.  In 
most  southern  situations,  the  unions 
say.  t  le  employees  receive  the  papers 
throui  h  the  mail.  The  National  Labor 
Relatlsns  Board  has  found  in  several 
cases  that  employers  have  turned  over 
their  i  nailing  lists  to  the  individuals  who 
make  a  business  of  issuing  these  scur- 
rilous publications. 

The  individual  signing  the  particular 
diatri  le,  which  was  distributed  at  this 
plant  n  Virginia,  calls  himself  Sherman 
A.  Pi  tterson.  Both  the  Senate  and 
House  Labor  Committees  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  have  con- 
sidera  }le  files  on  Sherman  A.  Patterson. 
For  sc  me  years  Patterson  has  published 
from  lis  headquarters  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  a  tabloid -sized  paper  called  Mili- 
tant '  tuth.  At  first  glance  this  sheet 
gives  iie  appearance  of  a  religious  or 
reviva  ist  publication.  Closer  perusal 
shows  that  its  real  purpose  is  to  discredit 
legitin  ate  trade  tmionism  principally  by 
giving  the  impression  that  all  trade- 
unionists  are  Jews  or  foreigners  and, 
therefore,  Communists  or  racketeers  or 
both.  Running  through  everyone  of 
Patter  ion's  publications  is  the  appeal  to 
race  hi  itred.   White  workers  are  whipped 


up   to 


fear   and   hate   unions   on   the 


groums  that  somehow  the  growth  of 
labor  organizations  would  be  synony. 
mous  \  rith  a  vague  dictatorship  by  Negro 
workeis.  In  scores  and  scores  of  mill 
village  t  white  women  have  been  given 
Patterson's  poison-pen  pieces  in  which 
he  chai  ges  that  a  union  victory  will  auto- 
matica  ly  mean  that  they  will  work 
imder  he  direction  of  Negro  foremen  or 
superv  sors.  It  so  happens  that  in  many 
of  theie  plants  the  women  employees 


must  be  in  close  physical  proximity  with 
their  supervisors. 

At  Fries,  Va.,  Sherman  A.  Patterson's 
hate  propaganda  appeared  not  in  the 
familiar  format  of  his  paper  Militant 
Truth,  but  as  articles  in  a  religious  re- 
vivalist publication,  most  of  which  is 
taken  up  with  sermons  and  articles  of 
a  more  or  less  religious  character.  The 
poisonous  Patterson  pieces  are  more 
shocking  than  ever  when  printed  cheek 
by  jowl  with  exhortations  to  a  deeper 
and  finer  spiritual  life. 

I  have  the  original  copies  of  the  par- 
ticular publications  referred  to  here. 
Both  are  dated  late  in  May  1953.  The 
papers  were  actually  circulated  during 
the  month  of  June  1953.  The  articles 
authored  by  Sherman  A.  Patterson  ap- 
pear not  only  in  the  revivalist  tabloid 
but  were  reprinted  immediately  there- 
after in  a  regular  weekly  paper  published 
in  Galax.  Va.,  which  circulates  among 
the  employees  in  the  mill  where  the 
unionization  campaign  is  imder  way. 

It  is  a  consistent  tactic  of  Patterson^ 
to  hammer  away  at  the  fact  that  certain 
CIO  and  AFL  union  leaders  have  names 
which  do  not  sound  Anglo-Snxon  in  ori- 
gin. He  implies  that  a  Slavish  or  Italian 
name  must  necessarily  show  that  the 
person  bearing  it  is  hostile  to  our  institu- 
tions and  morals.  A  pronounced  anti- 
semitic  slant  runs  through  the  various 
issues  of  his  paper.  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor -Management  Relations 
in  its  report  issued  in  1952  on  the  south- 
em  textile  industry  referred  to  use  to 
which  certain  employers  have  put  this 
tsrpe  of  propaganda. 

Repeatedly.  Patterson  refers  to  "alien- 
bom  labor  bosses."  He  has  for  years 
sedulously  attempted  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  all  key  trade-unionists  are 
imbued  with  "hostile  ideologies,"  as  a 
result  of  foreign  birth. 

Unflaggingly  Patterson  has  asserted 
that  trade-unionism  is  synonymous  with 
communism.  Patterson  has  printed 
articles  attempting  to  prove  that  a 
loyal  Christian  cannot  in  good  conscience 
join  and  be  active  in  any  labor  union. 

On  the  racial  issue  Patterson  attempts 
to  portray  all  groups  seeking  to  eliminate 
any  form  of  economic  discrimination  be- 
tween white  and  colored  people  as  those 
who  would  create  strife.  He  portrays 
every  unionization  campaign  as  a  move 
to  stir  up  conflict  between  colored  aiul 
noncolored  citizens.  A  favorite  trick  of 
Patterson's  is  to  quote  some  Communist 
writer  on  the  subject  of  social  equality 
between  whites  and  Negroes  and  then  to 
attribute  precisely  these  views  to  the 
particular  trade  union  he  is  seeking  to 
smear,  even  though  that  union  may  ab- 
hor communism  and  hold  no  particular 
views  on  the  race  question.  And  above 
his  most  inflammatory  hate  pieces  Pat- 
terson prints  a  cut  of  the  American  flag 
and  the  words  "Constitutional  Ameri- 
canism." 

Whenever  he  finds  himself  running  a 
little  short  on  arguments  proving  trade- 
unionists  to  be  Communists,  he  then  at- 
tempts to  link  labor  organizations  with 
racketeering  and  vice.  According  to 
Patterson  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  fostered  the  greatest  shakedown 
racket  in  history.  The  CIO  is  dominated 
and  controlled  by  anti-American  Com- 
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manlst  revolutionists,  says  the  Mlltant 
Truth. 

I  submit  that  the  subsidized  dissemina- 
tion of  slanderous  and  provocative  rub- 
bish of  this  type  is  contrary  to  the  public 
policy  of  these  United  States  as  set  forth 
by  several  acts  of  Congress.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  section  1  of  Public  Law  101 — the 
Taft-Hartley  Act — which  says,  and  I 
quote: 

n  la  bareby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  cause  of 
certain  aubstantlal  obstructions  to  the  tree 
flow  of  commerce  to  mitigate  and  eliminate 
tbese  obstructions  when  they  have  occurred 
by  encouraging  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  collective  bargaining  and  by  protecting 
the  ezerclae  by  workers  of  full  freedom  of 
afisoclatlon.  self-organization,  and  designa- 
tion of  representatives  of  tbelr  own  choosing, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  tbelr  employment  or  other  mu- 
ttial  aid  or  protection. 

If  the  Congress  meant  what  it  said 
when  it  adopted  this  all-important  dec- 
laration of  public  policy,  it  must  take 
appropriate  steps  to  uphold  these  poli- 
cies and  principles.  The  Congress  should 
carefully  but  promptly  investigate  the 
proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  offset  the 
damage  done  by  the  distribution  of  these 
"hate  sheets  "  whose  purpose  is  so  plainly 
to  frustrate  and  defeat  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  Findings  and  PoUcies  sec- 
tion of  Public  Law  101.  Manifestly  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  detect  and  punish  slander  and  subver- 
sion, and  Incitation  which  will  lead  to 
disorder.  It  is  equally  plain,  however, 
that  the  Congress  itself  should  take  steps 
to  reafOrm  its  basic  support  of  collective 
bargaining  by  responsible  unions  as  a 
means  of  promoting  industrial  peace  and 
social  stability.  By  such  declarations 
Congress  would  cut  the  groimd  from  un- 
der these  subsidized  hate  mongers  and 
poison  pen  peddlers. 


Tlw  NatioB's  Worst  Boss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31, 1953 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RBcoao.  I  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  August  1953  edition  of 
Nation's  Business: 

Tn  Natkmt'b  WoasT  Boss 


(By  Bam  Stavlsky) 

A  Oovemment  personnel  officer,  Interview- 
ing a  job  candidate,  wanted  to  know  why 
the  applicant  had  been  laid  off  only  a  week 
before  by  another  Federal  agency. 

"I  was  caught  in  a  reduction  in  foroe." 
the  applicant  repUed. 

The  personnel  officer  wasn't  satUfied. 
Be  wanted  deUiU. 

"WeU,"  explained  the  applicant.  "I  pro- 
posed a  program  for  improving  the  efficiency 
of  my  department.  The  suggestion  did 
away  with  the  need  for  three  clerks.  On 
the  basis  of  the  layoff  rules,  I  was  one  of  tbe 
3  dlsnnaeed.  On  the  day  I  was  let  go,  I  was 
also  given  a  cash  award  for  acceptance  of 
my  efllcleney  suggestion." 

An  Incredible  story?  Not  so.  Tba  per- 
sonnel official  vouches  for  the  story.    A  2- 


year  investigation  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment under  the  Truman  administration 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Manpower  Sub- 
committee confirms  the  fact  that  this  in- 
cident, though  uniquely  ironic.  Is  sympto- 
matic of  the  wasteful  personnel  practices 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

As  a  direct  employer  of  more  than  2,700.- 
000  civilian  workers.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  coun- 
try's biggest  boss.  However,  the  congree- 
Elonal  probe  leaves  no  doubt  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  also  the  Nation's  poorest,  least  efBclent 
employer. 

The  inquiry  disclosed  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  overall  personnel  policy,  not 
even  individual  hiring,  firing,  and  utiliza- 
tion policies.  Instead,  the  scores  of  agen- 
cies and  bureaiis  operate  on  a  hit-and-miss 
basis  in  a  red-tape  Jungle  of  confusion,  com- 
plicated, and  often  contradictory  rules,  reg- 
ulations, directives,  and  laws.  As  arestUt. 
Uncle  Sam's  manpower  operations  are  shot 
through  with  waste  and  inefficiency,  low 
morale  and  poor  performance.  The  Govern- 
ment has  an  annual  employee  turnover  of 
as  percent. 

The  study  indicated  that  a  considerable 
chunk  of  the  Government's  $10  billion  an- 
nual payroll  can  be  saved  by  the  application 
of  businesslike  management  methods.  Be- 
yond the  dollar  savings,  the  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  there  Is  a  neglected,  untapped 
reservoir  of  energy  and  efficiency  in  our  huge 
army  of  Federal  workers. 

The  subcommittee's  staff  Investigators,  di- 
rected by  Melvln.  Purvis,  former  FBI  agent, 
discovered  that  clvU  service  was  something 
that  all  Government  officials  talked  about — 
in  public,  favorably — but  which  many  evaded 
whenever  possible.  Why?  Because  civU 
service  procedures  are  antiquated,  ciunber- 
some  and  all  too  often  ineffectual. 

Far  example,  during  the  rapid  e^anslon 
of  Government  under  the  impact  of  the  nio- 
bUlzatlon  program  In  1951,  2  out  of  3 
Oovernment  Jobs  In  Washington,  and  1 
out  of  2  in  the  field  (where  90  percent  of 
the  Federal  positions  are  located)  could  not 
be  filled  by  regular  civil-service  channels. 
The  operating  agencies  had  to  recruit  their 
own  personnel,  often  competing  with  each 
other  for  the  same  manpower. 

During  the  last  4  ninths  of  1951,  the  in- 
vestigators found,  8S  recruiting  teams  from 
Washington  departments  were  competing 
with  158  recruiting  teams  from  field  offices 
for  personnel,  sometimes  in  the  same  area. 
Four  rival  recruiting  teams  campaigned  for 
typuts  and  stenographers  in  Unlontown.  Pa., 
a  city  of  20,000,  within  a  2-month  period. 
Four  teams  canvassed  Buffalo  in  a  single 
month  for  the  same  type  of  clerical  help. 

Oovernment  agencies  are  Impatient  with 
clvU -service  methods — the  preparation  of  an 
examination,  announcing  the  exam,  rating 
applications,  preparing  registers,  and  certi- 
fying sppliofuits. 

"This  slow,  unwleldly  procedure  simply 
doesn't  wcn-k  in  today's  labor  market,"  ex- 
plained an  Army  Department  personnel  di- 
rector. "Unless  we  can  fill  our  Jobs  within 
a  few  days  after  they  become  vacant,  the 
beet  qualified  applicants  disappear  into  other 
Jobs." 

The  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration 
reported  that  in  the  fall  of  1951  it  decided  to 
hold  an  examination  for  the  position  of  "in- 
dustrial specialist."  It  took  4  months  under 
civil  service  methods  to  develop  the  rating 
schedule,  prep>are  the  announcements  and 
determine  the  qualifications.  The  exam  was 
announced  In  May  1952. 

When  the  exam  was  closed  in  September 
1952,  smne  2,100  implications  had  been  re- 
ceived. Of  these.  890  were  declared  tiigible. 
But  by  November,  when  the  committee  in- 
vestlgators  caught  up  with  the  case,  not  one 
of  the  applicants  had  as  yet  been  certified. 

"Present  certification  and  selection  meth- 
ods," investigators  reported,  "make  It  almost 
Impossible  in  many  instances  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  hire  anything  but  tbe  dregs  of 
the  available  appUcant  supply."  ^ 


In  i^ace  of  civil  service,  administrators 
and  supervisors  have  turned  to  personal  re- 
cruiting to  get  the  brainpower  and  manpower 
they  need  to  operate  tbelr  offices.  This  re- 
cruiting practice  restricts  comp>etition  for 
the  Jobs  to  a  chosen  few  and  brings  with  it 
tbe  -danger  of  personal  patronage  to  the 
detriment  of  a  true  elvU-servlce-merit  sys- 
tem. 

The  Government  has  an  even  tougher  time 
laying  off  employees  than  hiring  them. 

General  Eisenhower  and  his  key  exeoutlv« 
depejiiment  officials  discovered  how  difficult 
it  U  to  remove  Federal  Jobholders  who  are 
under  civil  service.  Literally  thousands  of 
Democratic  administration  Job  ai>polntee8 
had  been  blanketed  in  under  clvU-servtce 
protection  through  White  House  fiat.  After 
6  months  in  office.  President  Eisenhower  and 
his  new  Civil  Service  Commission  were  still 
working  at  the  problem  of  overcoming  the 
Truman  orders  which.  Bdr.  Elsenhower  said, 
"undermine  the  foundation  on  which  a 
genuine  career  service  should  be  built." 
President  Elsenhower  issued  a  series  of  "un- 
blanketlng"  cnrders  taking  many  of  the  hold- 
overs out  from  under  dvU  service.  Philip 
Young,  chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission, said  that  President  Elsenhower's 
action  would  improve  rather  than  hurt  the 
merit   system. 

The  ordinary  layoff  jMXJcedxire  In  the  Gov- 
ernment is  called  reduction  in  force.  T^e 
RIF,  an  ever-present  Damoclean  threat.  Is 
the  formal  action  taken  to  cut  back  the  staff 
when  required  by  lack  of  work,  cut  In  appro- 
priations, reorg^uiization.  or  lowered  em- 
ployee ceilings. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the  cost  of 
laying  off  workers  is  excessive,  and  that  be- 
cause of  outmoded  procedures,  the  Oovem- 
ment is  losing  many  of  Its  most  efficient  and 
highly  skilled  workers. 

Reductions  in  force  hit  employees  on  the 
basis  of  each  worker's  retention  points. 
These  points  are  measured  by  four  factors. 
Least  Important  factor,  the  subcommittee 
found,  is  efficiency.  Such  little  weight  Is 
given  to  individual  merit  thFt  the  best  work- 
ers are  frequently  the  first  to  be  let  out 
under  RIF  rules. 

SenlOTlty  is  also  given  little  weight.  The 
Navy  Department  asserted  that  in  the  lull 
between  World  War  n  and  the  outbreak  In 
Korea,  reductions  in  force  seriously  Interfered 
with  the  productivity  of  their  navy  yards 
through  the  loss  of  mechanics  having  great 
skUl  and  long  seniority  but  relatively  few 
retention  points. 

The  dominant  factor  In  retention  Is  tenure 
of  employment.  This  is  divided  into  26  cate- 
gories and  subgroups.  Veterans  ^ave  reten- 
tion priority  over  nonveterans  within  the 
same  tenxire  group. 

As  this  complicated  system  works  out,  the 
employee  with  more  retention  points  can, 
and  does,  bump  the  employee  with  fewer 
points,  setting  oa  a  costly  chain  reactloa 
down  the  line. 

Each  threatened  reduction  In  force  scares 
employees  of  the  agency  Into  hunting  for 
new  Jobs  before  the  ax  falls.  As  a  result,  the 
agency  ctften  loses  its  better  people — some  of 
whom  might  hsve  escaped  the  layoff.  Mean- 
whUe,  the  actual  bumping  reaction,  once  tt 
gets  under  way,  creates  unrest  for  weeks,  and 
keeps  the  bureau  In  a  constant  turmoil  of 
restEUDng,  retraining,  and  changing  records. 
Costs  of  reduction  In  force  are  so  exorbi- 
tant that  a  top  Federal  personnel  expert  told 
the  subcommittee:  "Based  on  otir  experience. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cost  in  man-hours  and 
money,  of  reduction  In  force  as  now  admin- 
istered, in  addition  to  the  loss  of  morale  of 
employees  of  the  agency,  is  far  greater  than 
the  actual  mcNsey  saved  by  legislative  action 
requiring  a  reduction  in  force." 

The  subcommittee  found  that  many  em- 
ployees sklUed  In  their  trades  who  formerly 
worked  for  the  Oovernment  now  refuse  to 
reenter  Federal  service  because  of  the  lack 
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oC  aeenrtty  fai  presmt  reduetlmt  to  forae  pro- 
cwturw.  Tbe  Navml  Qua  Factory  la  WmIi- 
tngton.  tbe  Boston  Ifavy  Tard,  and  tba 
CbarlMton  nary  yard  reported  they  eould  not 
ccaz  back  thm  highly  skilled  operattvee  they 
lost  in  tbe  poet- World  War  n  Uyoff. 

RIP  uncertainties  also  make  GoramiBent 
recruiting  more  dlAcult.  J^itentlal  employ- 
ees fear  they  will  be  tbe  first  to  be  discharged 
In  any  layoff.  Indiana  Dniverslty's  Institute 
of  Training  for  Public  Service  informed  the 
subcommittee  that  since  June  1950.  a  large 
number  of  the  2.500  students  who  have  at- 
tended the  school  have  been  reluctant  to 
take  Indefinite  Government  appointments, 
especially  when  private  enterprise  offers  em- 
pdo3rment  un  a  permanent  basis. 

As  If  reduction  In  force  procedures  weren't 
bad  enough,  the  Government  has  superlm- 
poeed  a  grievance  and  appeals  system, 
which — ^In  the  subcommittee's  opinion — baa 
become  "unnecessarily  complicated  and  con- 
fusing." Tbe  system  requires  separate  chan- 
nels for  the  handling  of  grievances,  appeals 
Xrom  removals,  performance  ratings,  classi- 
fications, reductions  In  force,  veterans'  pref- 
erence, and  alleged  discrimination  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  natlcmal  origin. 

"Moreover,"  reported  the  subcommittee, 
"almost  every  agency  has  varied  Individually 
In  its  interpretation  of  the  Intent  of  thesa 
laws  and  regulations." 

Kmployees  filing  a  complex  appeal  falling 
Into  two  or  more  of  these  channels  often 
find  It  dlfflcvilt  to  get  their  complete  story 
aeroei  imleas  they  fight  their  way  through 
a  maae  of  different  proceedings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  supervisors  and  admlnls- 
taratora  bate  the  system  because  an  ag- 
grieved employee  can  appeal  auoceeslvely 
through  different  types  of  proceedings  and 
delay  final  settlement  of  the  central  issue. 

A  most  fantastic  dismissal  case  Involved 
Orton  T.  Campbell,  a  World  War  II  flier,  who 
disputed  his  discharge  in  ld49  from  a  $5,000 
a  year  Government  Printing  CMfice  Job. 

When  tbe  case  reached  Pederal  court  in 
1951,  the  Government  disclosed  that  It  had 
spent  •600,000  to  force  the  ouster  of  the  1 
employee.  The  bulk  of  the  figure,  the  court 
was  told,  represented  working  time  of  GPO. 
Justice  Department,  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
■Bioslon  ofllclals  and  employees. 

"Don't  spend  another  half  million  dollars 
a|>peallng."  FMeral  Judge  T.  Alan  Golds- 
borough  declared  In  ruling  for  the  Mnployee. 
"Make  it  a  quarter  of  a  million  this  time." 

It  never  teas  been  revealed  how  much 
more  It  cost  the  Government  to  fight  the 
ease  through  to  victory  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

In  between  hiring  and  firing,  the  sub- 
committee found  Uncle  Sam  racing  off  in 
all  directions  on  personnel  policy  matters. 
The  Investigators  uncovered  80  methods  of 
pay,  some  completely  different  in  philosophy 
and  character.  Few  of  the  pay  plans  the 
•uboommlttee  studied  provide  pay  incentives 
for  Increased  efflclency,  economy  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  Classification  Act  of  1940.  which  in 
effect  decides  how  much  each  Job  is  worth, 
places  too  much  emphasis  on  paper  descrip- 
tions of  duties  Involved,  and  too  little  em- 
phasis on  the  manner  of  Individual  per- 
formance, according  to  the  sut>committee. 

For  example,  a  Defense  official  reported 
that  in  a  purticular  unit,  one  punchcard 
operator  turned  out  30.000  cards  while  a 
second  girl  produced  200,000  cards.  Yet  each 
girl  received  the  same  basic  pay. 

"How  can  you  stimulate  better  work  when 
the  good  worker  and  the  poor  worker  get 
the  same  salary?"     The  official   asked. 

Some  enterprising  officials,  closing  their 
•yes  to  regulations,  manage  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. A  reeearch  agency,  for  Instance,  ad- 
mitted to  the  subccnnmlttee  that  it  delib- 
erately misinterprets  clvU  service  regulations 
In  order  to  grade  key  scientific  peraotxnel 
blgh  enough  for  them  to  get  adequate  pay. 


nM  Oovemment  has  a  different  over -an 
pay  lollcy  for  whlte-ooUar  and  blue-collar 
workers.  Prevailing  local  rates  of  pay  are 
la  foiee  for  the  men  who  work  in  overaUe 
and  <  overalls;  but  anything  goes  for  cleri- 
cal e  aployese.  The  subcommittee  found 
that  I  n  a  Virginia  locality,  where  the  going 
rate  lor  stenographers  was  $0  a  week,  the 
Goreiament  was  paying  t«0.  Failure  to 
pay  Ijcal  rates  has  proved  costly  In  low 
wage  areas  and  has  Increased  recrtiitment 
difficulties  In  high  wage  areas. 

For  lack  of  other  means  of  rewarding  them. 
best  t  workers  are  sometimes  promoted  to  su- 
pervh  ory  Jobe — ^for  which  they  are  not 
sulte<l .  The  fact  is.  the  subcommittee  found, 
there  Is  little  training  of  supervisors.  The 
Government  appoints  them  mostly  on  an 
off-th;-cuff  basis,  with  seniority  usually 
turning  out  to  be  the  biggest  element  In 
tbe  s<  lection.  At  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Investigators  discovered, 
super  'laors  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the 
condl(  late's  general  reputation  and  bow  well 
he  is  known  to  the  Commissioners. 

"The  average  Government  worker.**  a  top 
Government  administrator  said,  "doesn't 
even  I  :now  the  cost  of  running  his  own  ofllce. 
So  ho  r  can  he  enact  economies?'* 

Congress  has  made  several  tries  at  provid- 
ing m  snetary  and  honorary  awards  as  incen- 
tive t<  I  employees  for  suggestions  and  actions 
leadlzg  to  economies  or  Improved  efficiency 
in  operations.  But  neither  the  Civil  Service 
Comn  Isslon  nor  the  Budget  Bureau  has  ever 
vlgonusly  pushed  through  with  the  pro- 
gram, the  subcommittee  found. 

Yet  past  experience  In  Industry  and  Oov- 
emm<  nt  alike  show  that  an  incentive  awards 
program  Is  capable  of  producing  impressive 
savln{  8.  In  the  Navy  Department  alone.  903 
mlllioa  in  estimated  fint-year  savings  re- 
sulte<j  trom  the  adoption  of  employee  si%- 
gestlcos  between  1944  and  1950.  Kach  Navy 
dollar  paid  out  as  an  award  in  1950  saved  $33. 

Little  effort  Is  made  to  encourage  workers 
to  contribute  money-saving  ideas.  Govern- 
ment employees'  participation  in  the  Federal 
suggeiitlon  programs  is  only  one-ninth  of 
the  rs  te  by  workers  In  private  Industry. 

Th«  Senate  Manpower  8uixx>mmittee 
found  another  lush  source  of  waste  in  the 
Government's  utilization  of  nuuipower.  It 
was  l(!amed  that  approximately  36  percent 
of  the  nonmllitary  jobe  in  the  armed  services 
are  btlng  held  down  by  uniformed  "chair 
corps  commandos."  A  survey  of  400  qieclfic 
posltii>ns  in  23  military  Installations  led  to 
the  cc  nclusion  that  replacement  of  the  mili- 
tary p  ersonnel  with  qualified  civilians  in  the 
nonmlltary  Jobs  would  bring  about  an  an- 
nual saving  ctf  $238.000 — or  an  estimated 
$100  million  saving  across  the  country. 

In  I  ts  inquiry,  the  subcommittee  bnnight 
to  llg  It  that  87  commissioned  officers  were 
attending  civilian  law  schooL  At  the  same 
time,  more  than  2.200  officers,  who  already 
had  likw  degrees,  but  were  on  active  duty, 
were  uot  being  used  for  legal  work. 

The  Navy  admitted  It  cost  $16,000  a  year 
to  sen  i  each  officer  to  law  schooL  Thus,  this 
item,  for  all  the  services,  runm  into  nearly 
$4  mlilon  for  a  3 -year  law  school  course. 
As  a  lestilt  ot  the  subcommittee  revelations 
Congr  tss  has  already  taken  steps  to  halt  such 
bxuln^ss. 

The  subcommittee  also  looked  into  a  littla 
recogi  ized  field  of  Government  activity — 
contri  ct  labor.  The  congressional  unit  estl- 
mate<]  that  there  are  twice  as  many  em- 
ployed on  Government  contractoc  payroUs 
as  on  Uncle  Sam's  own  payroll. 

Some  of  these  contractors,  investigators 
found  were  called  in  by  Government  agen- 
cies t>  do  work  the  agencies  themselves 
ought  to  be  doing.  Contracts  were  let  la 
order  to  escape  limitations  of  civil  servioe. 
or  biMigetary  limitations  on  salaries.  Case* 
were  li  noovered  in  which  scientists  and  tech- 
nician I  working  directly  for  the  Government 
quit  their  agencies  to  take  higher  salaried 
Jobs  ^  ritli  firms  working  on  Government- 


finanoed  projects.    This  atniply  ooat  the  tax* 

payers  more  money. 

The  comprehensive  study  led  the  subcom- 
mittee to  conclude  that  the  chief  trouble 
with  our  Federal  manpower  practices  ts  the 
lack  of  overall  policy  and  control.  There's 
little  or  no  management  and  planning. 

When  the  National  Production  Authority 
had  to  be  set  up  to  handle  materials  controls 
during  the  nx>billaatlon  emergency,  the  offi- 
cials designated  to  set  up  the  agency  were 
first  told  to  plan  on  12,000  employees;  then 
10,000;  then  8.000:  and  finally.  0.000. 

"Before  we  had  fslrly  gotten  started  staff- 
ing the  new  organization."  one  of  the  agency 
founders  said,  "we  had  to  start  planning  a 
reduction  In  force." 

Neither  the  Civil  Service  Commission  nor 
the  Bureau  oi  the  Budget  has  command  oC 
the  personnel  situation.  The  authority  h 
split,  and  sometimes  overlapping.  Some- 
times the  two  agencies  don't  even  see  eye 
to  eye.  Thus.  Congress  was  confounded  to 
discover  that  the  Civil  Service  Commlasion 
supported  and  the  Budget  opposed  the  Whlt- 
tcn  amendment. 

The  Whltten  amendment  was  rushed 
through  Congress  to  restrain  the  expansion 
of  Uncle  Sam's  permament  working  force, 
and  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  promotions 
diuing  the  Government's  rush  to  moblllxe 
Immediately  after  fighting  broke  out  in 
Korea.  The  amendment  was  a  sincere  effcM^ 
by  Congress  to  keep  the  Government  from 
mushrooming  out  of  hand,  but  the  law.  the 
subcommittee  found,  only  aggravated  tha 
complicated  personnel  problems. 

The  subcommittee  made  a  long  serlea  of 
recommendations. 

"The  vast  majority  of  Government  em- 
ployes are  reliable,  conscientious,  and  bard- 
working  people  who  want  to  do  a  good  Job.** 
the  group  concluded. 

"If  we  can  rid  the  Federal  structure  of  red 
tap)e  and  antiquated  practices.  Government 
workers  will  be  able  to  make  their  finest  oon- 
tributlon  to  the  public  service." 


Mosena  f«r  Great  Lakes  Larc,  Vififiaa, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  ovio 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVKI 

Thursday.  July  9. 1953 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  tht  hb- 
tory  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  a  rich 
one  from  the  days  of  the  early  Jesuit 
explorers  and  Lake  Erie  has  provided 
much  of  the  lore  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  late  Commodore  Fred  W.  Wakefldd. 
of  Vermilion,  Ohio,  contributed  much  in 
the  way  of  collecting  relics,  tilstorioal 
papers,  and  other  data  covering  the 
Great  Lakes.  To  house  this  collection 
of  the  commodore  and  preserve  the  lore 
of  the  Great  Lakes  particularly  his  de- 
votion to  Lake  Erie.  A.  F.  Wakefield, 
president  of  the  F.  W.  Wakefield  Braas 
Co..  of  Vermilion,  and  son  of  the  com- 
modore, has  designated  a  foundation  to 
be  known  as  the  Wakefield  Museum  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Historical  Society  and 
has  given  the  Wakefield  family  home  for 
such  a  purpose,  according  to  tbe  in- 
chided  news  iton: 

MxTBEUM  nc  Vxxira.ioN  Tb  Hovss  Lski  XiOaa 
(By  Kenneth  Colvin) 

Lore  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  mementos 
of  their  past  will  be  preserved  la  a  hand- 
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soma  muMum  In  Vermilion,  Ohio,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  Wakefield  Museum 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Historical  Society  and 
wUl  be  beaded  by  a  Greater  Clevelander. 

Curator  of  the  museum  will  be  Clarence 
8.  Metcalf,  retired  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library. 

That  Metcalf  Is  to  have  charge  of  the 
museum  is  nuire  than  fitting  since  be  was 
the  founder  some  10  years  ago  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Historical  Society,  which  is  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  library  here.  The  so- 
ciety, though  young,  has  some  700  members 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Can- 
ada. 

The  Vermilion  Fotmdatlon,  a  public  serv- 
ice trust  fund  established  by  the  Wakefield 
family  of  VermUlon  in  memory  of  the  late 
Commodore  Fred  W.  Wakefield,  has  given 
"Harbor  View,"  tha  famUy  homestaad.  for 
use  ss  a  museum. 

Valued  at  $00,000,  the  old  house,  which 
sits  on  the  very  Up  of  Lake  b-le.  has  12  rooms 
on  the  first  and  second  fioors  and  Is  Ideal 
for  conversion  to  museum  purposes.  Be- 
sides the  main  rooms  there  are  a  large  attic 
and  a  basement  that  wlU  be  fixed  up  as  a 
workshop. 

Workmen  were  busy  In  the  house  yester- 
day rehabUltatlng  it  for  Its  new  function. 
This  work  will  cost  $8,000  and  wUl  be  paid 
for  by  the  foimdatlon  of  which  A.  F.  Wake- 
field Is  settlor.  He  Is  president  of  the  F.  W. 
Wakefield  Brass  Co.  in  Vermilion,  foxinded 
by  his  father  there  in  1906. 

arr  Manrmt amcb  ruitD 

"We  are  giving  the  old  home  and  setting 
up  a  maintenance  fund  on  a  minlmiun 
basis,"  Wakefield  said.  "Once  the  museum 
la  established,  there  wiU  be  some  smaU  fee 
for  visitors  to  it,  but  how  much  has  not 
been  determined  as  yet." 

It  Is  anticipated  that  funds  wiU  be  forth- 
coming from  persons  and  perhaps  insti- 
tutions that  are  interested  in  seeing  such 
a  musetm  flourish.  Tbeee,  it  is  expected. 
wUl  help  defray  maintenance  and  other 
costs. 

The  VermUlon  Foundation,  set  up  in 
Toledo,  considers  that  this  grant  for  a  mu- 
seum wUl  fulfill  a  civic  oMlgatlon  in  keep- 
ing with  the  objectives  of  the  Great  Lakes 
-  Historical  Society,  which  seeks  to  make 
history  come  alive  for  today's  cltlaens  by 
"preserving  a  great  past  for  a  great  future." 
A  room  In  the  museum  wUl  be  assigned 
for  records  and  trophy  dl8pla]rs  In  honor  of 
Commodore  Wakefield's  pioneer  activities  in 
lake  yachting,  carried  on  by  his  children. 

The  commodore,  who  died  In  1934,  headed 
the  Lakewood  Yacht  Club  In  1908.  This  later 
became  the  Cleveland  Yacht  Club.  He  was 
commodore  of  the  Inter-Lake  Yachting  As- 
sociation In  1921. 

Metcalf.  Who  retired  as  director  of  the  li- 
brary here  December  1,  1951.  said  furniture 
such  as  bookcases  and  cabinets  that  could 
be  used  to  display  Items  would  be  needed  for 
the  museum. 

He  and  his  wife  will  move  from  their  home 
at  16906  Edgewater  Drive.  Lakewood,  about 
May  1  to  take  up  residence  In  the  mtiseum 
building.  Hte  expressed  the  hope  that  tbe 
museum  could  be  opened  to  tbe  public  by 
July  1. 

"We  bave  a  number  of  historic  Items  per- 
taining to  the  Great  Lakes  in  storage  that 
have  been  accumulated  over  the  years  since 
the  society  was  founded,"  he  said.  "And  now 
that  we  have  a  home  for  them.  I  am  sure  that 
others  will  be  forthcoming." 

Organization  of  a  committee  of  women, 
representative  of  many  communities  along 
the  lake  shore.  Including  Lorain,  MUan,  Hu- 
ron, Sandusky,  and  other  places.  Is  in  pros- 
pect, according  to  Metcalf. 

"On  this  committee  wUI  be  ladies  inter- 
•■ted  both  In  obtaining  items  for  the  muse- 
um and  aiding  with  ite  maintenance."  ha 


On  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  future 
museum  is  an  87-foot  flagpole  which  wiU  fly 
the  American  flag. 

BaAm.rr  rxaim  socxktt 
Alva     Bradley,      Cleveland      industrialist 
whose  grandfather  was  owner  and  builder 
of  ships  of  the  Bradley  Line,  has  been  jvesi- 
dent  of  the  society  since  it  was  founded. 

Other  officers  Include  Metcalf,  execuUva 
vice  president;  Lawrence  A.  Pomcroy,  Jr., 
secretary;  Donna  L.  Root,  executive  secre- 
tary; Fred  W.  Dutt<m.  treasurer;  and  Janet 
Coe  Sanborn,  assistant  treasurer  and  finan- 
cial secretary. 

Membership  In  the  society  Includes  a  sub- 
scription to  Inland  Seas,  the  quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  the  society,  of  which  Miss  Boot  Is  edi- 
tor and  managing  editor. 


Dutribntion  of  Sorplos  Commodi&t* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSENTATnrBS 

Friday.  July  31. 1953 

Mr.  BiATTHEWS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
have  been  seriously  concerned  about  the 
problem  that  many  of  our  older  citizens 
have  in  trying  to  eke  out  a  living  on  their 
meager  pensions  or  public  assistance,  in 
these  days  of  high  costs  and  prices. 
Many  of  these  fine  dtiaens  have  been 
caught  in  a  aqueese  between  their  small 
fixed  incomes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
constantly  climbing  prices  of  food  and 
other  necessities  of  life,  on  the  other. 
This  matter  has  been  of  special  interest 
and  concern  to  us  in  the  State  of  Florida 
since  so  many  of  our  senior  citizens  have 
chosen  to  make  their  homes  in  our  beau- 
tiful State  upon  their  retirement.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  this  problem  is 
confined  within  the  boundaries  of  tbe 
State  of  Florida.  This  most  certainly  is 
not  the  case.  The  older  people  of  every 
State  are  having  extreme  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  set  living  standard  today. 
However,  the  situation  has  been  graph- 
ically brought  to  my  attention  in  Florida, 
since  we  have  a  higher  proportion  of 
older  people  among  our  population  than 
do  many  other  States. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  given  a  lot 
of  thought  and  study  to  another  seri- 
ous contemporary  problem.  I  am  refer- 
ring now  to  the  question  of  how  we 
should  dispose  of  the  great  stocks  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  which 
we  have  been  accumulating  under  our 
agricultural  programs.  It  is  my  vinder- 
standing  that  we  now  have  on  hand  the 
impressive  total  of  more  than  $3  billion 
worth  of  these  foodstuffs,  being  stored 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
As  we  all  know.  President  ^senhower 
wishes  that  the  Congress  give  him  the 
authority  to  distribute  these  surpluses 
to  famine-stricken  peoples  abroad.  I 
have  no  objections  to  the  use  of  these 
foodstuffs  for  the  relief  of  starvation 
wherever  they  are  needed.  Having 
said  that,  however,  I  wish  to  go  on  to 
say  that  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
we  have  many  thousands  of  hungry  and 
needy  individuals  right  here  in  our  own 
country  who  could  use  these  commodi- 


ties to  supplement  their  own  meager 
rations,  and  who  are  not  now  able  to 
purchase  enough  of  the  necessary  food. 
After  much  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions with  my  colleagues  and  other  in- 
terested persons,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  big  difficulty  in  get- 
ting these  foodstuffs  to  needy  individ- 
uals lies  in  the  tremendous  problem  of 
processing  and  distributing  these  com- 
modities to  eligible  persons  in  such  a  way 
that  private  enterprise  and  regular  mar- 
keting channels  would  not  be  harmed. 
There  is  also  the  danger  that  any 
such  distribution  might  be  used  to  self- 
ish and  improper  advantage  by  unscru- 
pulous persons.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  not  give  up  on  this 
this  matter  too  easily,  in  that  witti  the 
intelligence  and  ingenuity  which  we  have 
in  this  country,  there  should  be  a  way  of 
working  these  out  to  tbe  benefit  of  every- 
one  concerned. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
House  resolution  which  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  whether  it 
might  not  be  feasible  to  evolve  some  plan 
whereby  a  part  of  our  vast  stocks  of 
surplus  commodities  might  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  various  States,  who  would  in 
turn  distribute  these  commodities  to  the 
needy  individuals  who  are  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance  from  the  State.  The  Sec- 
retary is  requested  to  report  to  the  House 
the  results  of  this  study,  to  suggest  any 
feasible  plan  which  she  might  evolve  and 
to  recommend  to  this  body  any  legisla- 
tion which  she  thinks  necessary  to  make 
such  a  plan  effective. 

Tou  will  note  that,  although  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  our  older  citi- 
zens, I  have  not  suggested  that  any  dis- 
tribution be  restricted  to  that  class.  I 
have  talked  tvith  a  great  number  of  our 
older  citizens  about  their  problems,  and 
it  was  a  realization  of  their  plight  which 
led  me  to  this  idea.  I  have  promised 
these  older  people  in  my  district  that  I 
would  try  to  do  eveiything  possible  to 
secure  for  them  a  better  standard  of  liv* 
ing.  This  resolution  Is  the  first  of  sev- 
eral steps  which  I  hope  to  take  in  achiev- 
ing this  objective.  I  sincerely  feel  that 
if  we  could  work,  out  a  feasible  plan  as 
suggested  above,  that  we  could  thereby 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  two  or  our 
most  perplexing  problems  of  the  present 
day. 


Foortfa-Gass  Post  Oficet  Are  Estcntial 
Part  ot  Rval  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  KIKNXSOTa 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  July  30,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  fourth-class  post  offices 
represent  rural  America,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion rural  America  is  the  backbone  of 
the  strength  of  our  great  country. 

Recently  the  Post  Office  Department 
announced  a  program  of  discontinuing 
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a  btrse  number  oi  foorth-elaas  post  of- 
fices throughout  the  country.  In  some 
instances  closing  these  small  ofDoes  may 
be  Justified.  However,  by  and  large, 
they  are  essential  and  necessary  to  the 
welfare,  the  community  life,  and  the 
economy  of  the  small  rural  areas  and  the 
4jnaller  towns  of  our  country. 

A  very  excellent  article  pointing  up 
the  value  and  need  of  these  fourth-class 
post  ofQces  was  published  in  the  Post- 
masters Advocate  for  April  1953.  I  be- 
lieve the  article  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  readers  of  ttie 

COMCJtXSSlONAL  RECORD. 

The  article  follows: 

Snvicc — OtncTT 

Much  concern  ts  being  expressed  by  the 
rural  population  from  the  announced  policy 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  establteh 
and  extend  rural  and  star  routes  to  replace 
fotirth-claas  post  offlces  in  less  populated 
rural  areas,  under  the  Impression  that  thla, 
wlU  provide  better  poBtal  service  at  lower 
costs. 

Ttoe  moTemen^  ti  already  under  way  with 
investigations  b«lng  made  In  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  orders  being  Issued  dla- 
continiilug  19  post  offices  In  Wilkes  Ck)unty 
and  17  In  Ashe  County.  N.  C,  with  the  esUb- 
nshment  of  tte#  rural  routes  and  extension 
of  those  already  In  effect  to  provide  carrier 
•ervlce  in  these  areas. 

£anoe  rural  routes  must  travel  In  a  dr- 
eultous  route  and  in  a  general  direction,  they 
wUl  pass  only  a  few  homes.  Other  homes. 
1.  3.  S.  and  4  miles  away,  will  have  to  erect 
boxes  In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  postal 
service.  This  means  that  where  the  patrons 
are  supplied  by  rural  delivery,  thej  Jiist  bare 
the  opportunity  oacc  a  day — when  the  car- 
rier eomes  around-4-to  transact  postal  busi- 
ness. They  cannot  buy  a  money  order  at 
9  o'clock  In  the  morning,  or  at  10.  Tbey 
cannot  bviy  postage  stamps  until  the  carrier 
comes  along,  and  they  cannot  even  register 
•  letter. 

orttlmes  they  must  stand  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  perhaps  for  an  hour  or  more  to 
transact  postal  business  with  the  rural  car- 
rier, or  they  must  travel  many  nUles  to  reach 
a  post  office  under  the  new  plan. 

Hie  postal  service,  especially  as  It  affects 
ntral  eonununltlee,  should  not  be  put  on  a 
purely  monetary  basis.  The  Department 
faces  a  responsibility  to  work  for  greater 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  and  to  eliminate 
all  possible  waste,  but  the  Department's  big- 
gest responsibility  is  for  service  to  the  public. 
Here  Is  a  serrloe  which  all  the  people  use  and 
w-hlch  affects  their  Uves  directly.  While  It 
la  well  enough  that  this  service  pay  for  itself 
Insofar  as  reasonable.  It  was  not  designed, 
nor  is  it  expected,  to  be  self-sustaining. 

The  policy  of  basing  the  classification  of 
the  office  and  the  salary  of  ths  postmaster  on 
the  amount  of  postal  receipts,  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  mail  dispatched,  is  unfair 
and  in  no  way  should  be  considered  a  deter- 
mining factor  In  the  Importance  of  any  post 
office.  In  the  first  place,  the  sale  of  stamps 
is  a  very  small  part  Of  the  work  and  respon- 
sibility ot  such  offices.  The  outgoing  mail  Is 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  incoming  mail. 

If  each  poet  office,  large,  or  small,  could  be 
granted  credit  for  one-half  the  stamp  sales 
and  one-half  of  the  revenue  paid  for  poet- 
age  on  mail  delivered,  then  the  small  offlces 
would  pay  their  way,  while  the  large  city 
offices  woiild  show  the  deficit. 

In  other  words,  the  small  offlces  are  so  en- 
twined as  an  integral  part  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice that  they  cannot  be  discontinued  with- 
out affecting,  to  some  extent,  the  postal  rev- 
enues of  the  country. 

Fiuthenoore.  In  the  small  Tillages  and 
towns  where  there  are  only  a  few  families 
and  ths  post  office  is  located  in  the  cross- 
roads store.  It  stin  remains  the  center  of 
civic,  social,  and  political  life  and  every  ac- 
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of  the  eonununlty  revolves  around  the 
jffiee.  When  the  post  ofllcs  is  discon- 
tinue 1,  the  community  which  was  once  ce- 
ment^ by  the  post  office,  dissolves  and 
something  is  lost  that  cannot  be  replaced  by 
or  star  route  service. 

Th4  approximate  cost  of  all  fourth-class 
post  I  iffices  is  933  million  annually,  while  the 
appn  xlmate  cost  of  the  rural  carrier  service 
is  91!  0  million,  or  6  times  as  much  as  the 
fourti-class  offlces  serving  the  same  class  of 
patrols. 

To  discontinue  fourth-class  offlces  and  to 
exter  d  rural  routes,  cutting  off  the  cost  In 
one  I  lace,  and  adding  cost  to  another  serv-* 
Ice.  ill  similar  to  bobbing  the  end  of  a  dog's 
fall  t  >  cure  the  distemper. 

If  he  same  yardstick  of  receipts  on  mall 
dispatched  was  applied  to  rural  delivery 
servi<e,  we  venture  to  estimate  that  90  per- 
cent >f  the  rural  routes  would  be  subject  to 
disco  itinuance  under  such  a  formula. 

Th  f  revenues  derived  on  rwal  routes  are 
far  Kss  than  the  average  ftjurth-class  office, 
with  few  exceptions,  yet  none  would  advo- 
cate 1  he  discontinuance  of  rural  carrier  serv- 
ice. The  same  rule  should  be  applied  to 
fourt  ti-class  offlces  where  there  is  a  demand 
on  tl  e  part  of  the  rural  patrons  for  a  cou- 
tinut  nee  of  post  office  service,  for  no  Federal 
activ  ty  touches  more  closely  the  dally  lives 
of  th »  Nation  than  the  post  office.  It  is  not 
wlth(  lUt  reason  that  for  many  of  our  citizens 
the  p  xt  office  has  come  to  symbolize  the  Fed- 
eral I  Government.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Gove  Timent  manages  this  service  Is  neces- 
sarily a  matter  of  direct  and  vital  concern  to 
every  person  in  the  United  States. 
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Aaalversary  af  Um  FoandiBf  of  the 
ComBoawvallli  of  Poerta  Rica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  CARROU  D.  KEARNS 

or  PXNHSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEg 
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Friday,  July  31,  1953 


KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav^  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
penqix  of  the  CoNcitBsioNia.  Record,  I 
Id  like  to  say  that  Saturday.  July 
1953,  marked  the  first  anniversary 
^e  founding  of  the  Commonwealth 
lerto  Rico,  a  new  and  interesting 
political  status  under  the  American  flag 
whiei  has  attracted  worldwide  atten- 
tion. 

Ttls  new  status  constitutes  political 
advancement  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  it  grants  them  for  the  first 
time  full  self-government  in  matters  of 
local  concern.  The  manner  in  which 
this  was  accomplished  is  in  harmony 
with  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
Uniti  d  States  and  its  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity >f  man. 

Ism  happy  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  I  rejoice  that  their  political 
mati  rity  has  been  recognized.  I  am 
than  cf  ul  that  this  political  developmoit 
was  iccomphshed  within  the  terms  of 
a  compact  originally  petitioned  by  the 
peop  e  of  Puerto  Rico  themselves  and 
that  there  is  complete  accord  between 
then  and  the  United  States. 

I  liave  paid  several  visits  to  Pu«:to 
RicoTand  I  have  been  impressed  with 
whan  they  are  doing  to  improte  their 
situaiion  in  economic  affairs.   Their  pro- 
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of  industrialization  is  more  accel- 


Tlm  has  been  accomplished  and 


is  being  accomplished  nt  the  eost  of  tre- 
mendous effort  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  for  their  problems  have  been  moun- 
tainous. These  problems  have  consisted 
of  too  little  land  for  too  many  people, 
too  few  natural  resources,  too  few  facil- 
ities for  education. 

In  Puerto  Rico.  Uiere  is  beinc  con- 
ducted a  war  on  many  fronts — and  vic- 
tory is  being  achieved  step  by  step  on 
the  many  fronts  slmu'taneously. 

On  the  Commonwealth's  first  anni- 
versary, on  July  25.  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  a  warm  message  of  congrat- 
ulations to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
through  their  leader.  Gov.  Luis  Munoz- 
Marin.  I  know  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  Interested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  which  is  as  follows: 

Th»  Warrx  Houax, 
Waaliington.  July  24,  19S3. 
The  Honorable  Lu;s  Mcftoz-MAxtM. 

The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

o/  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P  .R. 

DcAx  GovxaNOK  MuAoz:  I  am  happy  to 
extend  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  my 
heartfelt  congratulatiotu  upon  their  cele- 
bralion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  thell' 
Commonwealth.  This  memorable  day  also 
marks  ths  Fifty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
close  association  and  friendship  that  have 
existed  between  ths  people  of  Puerto  Rica 
and  their  fellow  citizens  of  this  UhloA  of 
States.  "         * 

Our  bond  of  common  clttoenshlp  means 
common  freedom — the  freedom  of  the  sov- 
ereign will  of  the  people  to  rule  the  people'* 
destiny.  Todsy.  when  the  evU  forces  of 
tyramiy  are  so  tirelessly  at  work,  we  ars 
more  than  ever  united  In  our  resolve  to 
peserve  this  common  treasure. 

We  know  that  our  voliuitary  association- 
first  proposed  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
themselves  and  then  enacted  Into  .<aw  by 
the  Congress — ^Is  eloquent  testimony  to  a 
half  century  of  ever  growing  mutual  res- 
pect and  undersUnding.  I  have  learned 
with  profound  interest  of  many  of  the 
achievements  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  free  institutions  they  have  cre- 
ated in  their  own  Commonwealth.  I  share 
with  them  their  deep  pride  In  thsse  ac- 
complishments. 

The  union  which  we  share  will  endure 
because  It  is  founded  on  freedom.  Tim* 
may  bring  changes  In  Its  outward  form^ 
and  expressions.  But  'Uiey  shall  ever  be  ex- 
pressions of^  the  mutual  trust  and  the 
mutual  friendship  binding  us  today  and  al- 
ways. 

Sincerely. 

DWIGHT  D.  dscNBOwnL 


Defense  Watte  IncrcAbk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  IKARD 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Fridoy.  July  24, 1953 
Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  itay  remarks  in  the  Ricorb,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard.  Saturday,  July  25. 1953,  which 
editorial  deals  with  the  activities  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  House.  I  would  also  Uke  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  outstanding  service  the 
distinguLshed  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  R.  Waltkr  RisHLitAif, 
oX  New  Yoric,  has  rendered  on  this  com- 
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mittee.  As  a  member  of  the  committee. 
I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every- 
one on  the  committee  when  I  say  that 
we  have  all  enjoyed  our  service  during 
this  session  under  our  conscientious  and 
able  chairman: 

DcrcNsc  Waste  lNcxzDnn.z 

Widespread  suspicion  of  military  prociu-e- 
ment  waste  Is  now  confirmed  and  reinforced 
by  the  report  of  Congressman  Riehlman's 
subcommittee  on  military  operations. 

It  revealed  incredible  profligacy,  irrespon- 
sibility, disregard  for  fiscal  limitations,  bad 
managemer  ,  and  a  "grandiose  attitude"  of 
the   military   toward   procurement. 

Similar  reports  have  been  issued  earlier — 
with  nothing  done  about  them.  This  one. 
however.  Is  solidly  docimiented  and  should 
lead  to  action,  especially  since  American 
voters  thiew  financial  irresponsib.llty  out  of 
office  last  November. 

'If  It  is  followed  up.  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  can  be  saved  to  the  distinct  bene- 
fit of  taxpayers  who  are  willing  to  meet  all 
legitimate  defense  costs  but  are  bitter  when 
their  money  is  wasted. 

Action  based  on  the  report  would  help 
bring  the  national  budget  closer  to  balance 
and  aid  the  national  solvency  which  is 
equally  vital  with  national  defense. 

The  examples  of  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment given  by  the  Onondaga  County  Con- 
gressman are  sickening.  In  one  Instance, 
the  military  paid  out  miUions  for  forklift 
trucks,  only  to  find  them  completely  useless. 
More  than  $45  million  was  paid  out  for 
Army  overcoats,  despite  a  big  4-year  supply 
left  over  from  World  War  n.  The  third 
example  concerned  a  million-dollar  contract 
for  chain -link  fencing  that  has  been  pushed 
aroimd  from  pillar  to  post  at  great  expense — 
but  never  used. 

These  examples  could  be  mtiltlpUed  end- 
lessly. They  are  inherent  In  a  system  in 
which  responsibility  is  not  fixed,  experience 
and  training  is  lacking  because  of  rotation 
and  similar  practices,  and  fxuids  are  put  into 
purchases  just  to  use  them  up.  even  if  the 
goods  are  not  needed. 

Finally,  the  Inventory  system  Is  so  poor 
that  the  armed  services  simply  do  not  know 
what  supplies  they  have  on  hand.  A  situ- 
ation like  this  leads  to  aU  sorts  of  evUs.  such 
as  duplication,  deterioration,  and  theft. 

Congressman  RiEHLMAif's  committee  has 
pointed  directly  and  ably  to  the  need.  Will 
something  be  done  to  correct  the  fsults  un- 
covered? 

We  trust  that  the  group  will  stick  to  its 
labors  and  follow  up  the  situation,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  every  3  months,  or  6  months, 
the  country  will  get  a  report  on  remedial  ac- 
tion taken. 


Fifty-fourth  Aumal  Reoaioa  of  the  10th 
PcBasylvawa  lafaatry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNMSTX.VAinA 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  55  years 
ago  the  10th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In- 
fantry added  a  brilliant  new  chapter 
to  the  glorious  story  of  American  valor 
when  they  were  under  fire  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
brief  address  I  made  last  Saturday  at 
the  54th  annual  reunion  of  the  10th 
Pennsylvania  Infantry  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Pa. 


The  mssiDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fhoic    Aooasss    or    Umtrd    Statks 
Sknatob  Bdwako  Maktin,  or  Pxnmstlvamia, 

AT  THE  54th  AMNUAL  REUNION  Or  THE  IOtH 
PXNNSTLVANU  INTANTBT,  AT  MOUNT  PLEAS- 
ANT. Pa.,  Jult  35,  1953 

Plfty-flve  years  ago,  the  10th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Infantry  added  a  brilliant  new 
chapter  to  the  glorious  story  of  American 
valor. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  12.000  miles 
away  from  their  homes  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, these  young  sons  of  the  Keystone 
State  had  their  first  test  under  enemy  fire. 

Their  great  victory  at  Malate  over  a  su- 
perior force  of  Spanish  regulars  stands  as 
an  everlasting  memorial  to  the  coiirage  and 
fighting  spirit  of  the  American  soldier  who 
fights  for  the  ^deals  of  his  co\mtry  and  his 
flag. 

On  the  night  of  July  31,  1898,  with  much 
artillery  and  a  heavy  line  of  Infantry,  the 
enemy  advanced  upon  the  trenches  held  by 
the  Pennsylvania  troops.  A  terrible  typhoon 
was  raging.  It  was  impossible  to  see  the 
advancing  enemy  except  through  flashes  of 
lightning.  The  battle  lasted  4  ho\nv.  The 
Pennsylvania  boys  held  their  ground.  The 
Spaniards  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 

The  10th  Pennsylvania  was  nobly  sup- 
ported by  the  Utah  battery,  the  3d  United 
SUtes  Artillery,  fighting  as  Infantry,  and  the 
1st  California  Infantry. 

Among  the  cherished  citations  of  the  10th 
Infantry  is  the  following  from  General  Or- 
ders No.  10,  Issued  August  I,  1898,  by  the 
commanding  general  of  the  troops: 

"The  brigadier  general  commanding  de- 
sires to  thank  the  troops  engaged  last  night 
for  the  gallantry  and  skill  displayed  by  them 
in  repelling  such  a  vigorous  attack  by  largely 
superior  forces  of  the  Spaniards.  Not  an 
inch  of  ground  was  yielded  by  the  10th 
Regiment  Pennsylvania  Infantry  and  Bat- 
teries A  and  B  UUh  Light  Artillery,  stationed 
in  the  trenches;  the  Battalion  Th^d  United 
States  Artillery  and  First  Regiment  California 
Infantry  moved  forward  to  their  support 
through  a  galling  fire  with  the  utmost  in- 
trepidity. The  courage  and  steadiness  shown 
by  all  in  their  first  engageuMnt  are  worthy 
of  the  highest,  commendation." 

In  these  days  when  the  people  are  agUng 
so  much  of  government,  it  is  well  to  consider 
some  ot  the  facts  relsting  to  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Every  man  who  served  in  that  war  was  a 
volunteer. 

It  was  the  last  armed  conflict  In  American 
history  in  which  every  participant  volun- 
teered hts  services. . 

It  united  the  North  and  South  In  a  great 
wave  of  patriotic  fervor  which  swept  every 
part  of  our  Republic. 

When  President  McKlnley  issued  his  first 
call  for  125,000  volunteers,  more  than  1,000.- 
000  offered  their  services. 

It  was  the  first  war  in  which  our  troops 
fought  beyond  the  seas.  Our  soldiers  were 
in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 
It  started  the  course  of  the  United  States 
toward  leadership  as  a  world  power. 

Some  other  facts  are  of  great  Interest 
when  compared  with  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n. 

The  Spanish  War  serviceman's  pay  was  91S 
a  month.  He  did  not  have  the  protection  of 
a  $10,000  Insurance  policy.  He  received  no 
bonus,  no  separation  pay,  no  adjusted  com- 
pensation. 

He  had  no  opportunity  for  Tocatlonal 
training  at  Government  expense. 

It  was  not  until  20  years  after  the  war 
that  service  pensimis  were  provided  for 
Spanish  War  veterans,  and  no  hospitaliza- 
tion was  available  untU  24  years  aXter  the 
end  o<  the  war. 


G«T.  James  F.  Byracs,  of  SvaA  Gutifina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  include  a  telegram  that 
I  received  yesterday  and  am  in  complete 
accord  with  and  subscribe  to  in  toto. 

The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

St.  Paui,,  MINN..  July  30.  1953. 
Congressman  Rot  W.  Wseb, 
House  of  Bepresentativee. 
Dkak Sis:  The  membership  St.  Paul  branch, 
NAACP.  strongly  oppose  the  nomination  or 
confirmation  of  Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes,  South 
Carolina,  as  member  United  States  delega- 
tion to  United  Nations.     Governor   Byrnes* 
long  record  of  opposition  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples Involving  civil  rights  makes  him  unfit 
for  any  position  that  will  spotlight  him  a 
spokesman  for  the  American  people. 
FxANK  M.  Smith, 
President,  St.  Paul  BraiuA,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 


Fowth  of  Jaly  E<fit«rial  by  James  MorifaE 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACHUscrrs 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  1HE  UNIIEU  STATES 

Friday.  Juty  31.  1953 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Fourth 
of  July  editorial  written  by  James  Mor- 
gan at  the  ripe  age  oi  92.  His  edi- 
torial shows  his  stanch  courage  and  love 
of  freedom  and  shows  that  our  New  Eng- 
land spirit  is  still  strong.     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  country  Is  faced  this  Fourth  of  Jtily 
week  with  two  questions  hard  to  answer: 
First,  why  should  any  Americans,  happily 
few  though  they  be,  ever  have  been  willing 
even  to  think  of  giving  up  the  great  Decla- 
ration, with  its  affirmation  of  hunuin  rights, 
for  the  despairing  negations  of  the  Conunu- 
nist  Manifesto,  of  exchanging  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson for  Karl  Marx,  as  illustrated  by  the 
ruthless  dictatorship  of  Joseph  Stalin?  Sec- 
ondly, and  quite  on  the  other  hand,  why 
should  so  many  well-meaning,  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, alarmed  by  communism,  have  had  the 
timidity  to  throw  over  Jefferson's  masculine 
faith  that  "error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  free  to  combat  it"?  In  other 
words,  the  good  old  American  belief  that  If 
you  give  folly  rope  enough  it  will  hang  Itself? 

let    rAITB.    not    rXAS.    BE    THE    XAIXTING    CST 

Is  the  answer  that  these  faltering  Ameri- 
cans and  a  doubting  world  have  failed  to 
hear  a  bold  summons  such  as  rang  out  from 
Philadelphia  177  years  ago?  Too  often  the 
appeal  has  been  to  fear  rather  than  to  faith, 
and  a  hysteria  of  fear  belittles  this  richest, 
most  powerful  Nation  in  history.  Within  a 
generation  it  has  stood  among  the  victCH^ 
over  four  desi>otisms,  which  rashly  chal- 
lenged the  principle  of  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 
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The  Kalaar  and  Hitler,  IflossoUnl.  and  that     dom 
Japanese  Admiral  Wbat'shUname,  who  boaet-     aaaenlbly 
ed   that  Japan  would  dictate  the  terms  of     tectlca 
peace  In  the  White  House,  needed  only  to  be      needi 
pricked  to  collapee  like  the  windbags  they     popu:  ar. 
were.    Why,  then,  should  a  corporal's  guard         Beifare 
of  Americans  be  allured  and  a  much  larger 
number  frightened  by  one  more  crew  of  re- 
actionary despots? 

Twice  in  a  lifetime  this  Nation,  without 
a   standing  Army   and   despising  war,    has     two- 
dared  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down     tiers 
by  gooeestepplng  warrior  nations,  which.  In        A 
a  delusion  that  they  were  a  master  race,  chal-     us 
lenged  the  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  are     ace  tc 
created  equal  in  their  right  to  life,  liberty     dom 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  paid 

Fear  is  no  part  of  a  Fourth  of  July  Amerl-     ever 
canlam.    This  is  a  legacy  of  faith  and  courage     rity. 
from  the  stouthearted  men  and  wonxen  who     hy 
built  their  homes  on  the  fringe  of  a  savage     has 
wilderness,  wrested  their  independence  from     ment 
an    empire    beyond    comparison    with    the 
Roman  at  the  height  of  its  grandeur,  set  up 
the  first  modern  state  without  a  crown,  fol- 
lowed the  dream  of  their  destiny  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  filled  a  continent 
with  a  new  breed  of  people.    All  this  they 
did  when  they  were  yet  without  the  natvtral 
resources  which  now  enrich  this  land  above 
•11  others. 

AMSUCAK  XVOLXmOM  ACAIMST  KKD  BSTOLTTTIOH 

The  Marxian  slogan,  "Workers  of  the 
world  unite;  you  have  nothing  but  your 
chains  to  lose."  is  mocked  by  the  upstand- 
ing dignity  and  the  well-being  of  all  but  a 
fast  dwindling  fraction  of  American  wage 
earners.  The  rich  have  not  grown  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  as  those  false  prophets 
predicted.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  "upper  ten"  and  the  rest  of  us  is 
ever  narrowing  as  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  commonalty  rises,  until  there  Is  a  prom- 
ise of  a  classless  society. 

Here,  again,  the  Communist  doctrinaires 
were  poor  oracles  in  their  assumption  that 
these  advances  could  be  achieved  only  by  a 
violent  revolution  and  the  terror  of  a  dic- 
tatorship. America  has  been  in  a  continuous 
evolution. 

That  Is  what  makes  this  the  most  sterile 
field  on  earth  for  sprouting  the  seeds  of  a 
class  war.  Moscow  has  won  fewer  recruits 
from  labor  in  this  country  than  from  among 
the  shallow  theorisu  of  the  intelligentsia. 
These  latter  apparently  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  government  by  the  peoi^e  Is 
A  finished  JA.  and  of  coiu-se  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  ideal.  But  the  Declaration  and 
the  Coiutltutlon  did  not  attempt  to  create 
a  Utopia.  They  but  set  a  goal,  charted  a 
course  and  opened  a  way. 

POISON   GAS   rOB   THE    MtND 

Now,  for  a  word  of  warning.  In  war  there 
Is  a  poison  gas  for  the  mind,  against  which 
we  need  to  be  on  guard  in  this  cold  war.  By 
means  of  It  the  enemy  spreads  across  the 
battlefront  his  false  ideas.  Too  often  people 
fail  a  prey  to  the  very  thing  they  are  fight- 
ing. 

While  America  was  battling  the  "master 
race"  delusion  in  the  First  World  War  we 
had  an  outbreak  of  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan  at 
home.  Since  our  troops  in  the  Second  War 
fought  their  way  to  the  rescue  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  bake  ovens  In  the  horrible 
concentration  camps  of  Germany,  there  has 
followed  an  Increase  of  anti-Semitism  over 
here. 

With  the  free  state*  lined  up  against  the 
police  states,  there  are  too  many  among  us 
calling  for  police-state  methods  in  the  United 
States.  Suffering  from  a  natural  Impatience, 
they  let  their  emotions  run  away  with  their 
reason.  They  wotild  treat  Americans  who 
think  differently  from  them  the  way  Rxissla 
deals  with  dissenters. 

Voltaire  wrote,  "I  disapprove  of  what  you 
say.  but  I  wUl  defend  to  the  death  your  right      concluiions 
to  say  it."    That  U  the  spirit  of  '76  and  of      proven  ent 
the  BlU  of  Rights.    The  guaranUes  of  free-     effect    tt 


of  worship,  of  speech,  the  presa.  and 
were  provided  solely  for  the  pro- 
of unpopular  minorities.    A  majority 
no  such  shield,  because  its  Ideas  are 


of  following  the  example  of  our 

West   frontier,    where   the   saying 

iWhen  you  fight  Indians  you  must  fight 

Ipdians."    That  throwing  off  of  the  re- 

of  civilization  resulted  In  a  crop  of 

bad-men,  a  worse  terror  to  the  aet- 

;han  the  Redskins  were. 

spirit  of  lawlessness  abroad  among 
threatens  to  become  more  of  a  men- 
the  United  States  and  its  ancient  free- 
thought  than  a  contemptible  lot  of 
ipies,  subversives  and  pink  egg-beads 
(ould  have  been  to  the  national  secu- 
The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  adopted 
timid  in  another  revolutionary  era, 
stood  a  century  and  a  half  as  a  monu- 
<tf  repentance  and  of  warning. 

A  tCZ^JCAN  WAT  TO  LITK,  LIBKXTT.  AMS 

ptnwTTrr  or  happikkbs 


has  America  needed  more  than  now 
to  reft-esh  herself  by  imbibing  anew  the  bold 
the  Indomitable  spirit  of  TO.    Free- 
battle  wasn't   won   at  Torktown;    it 
is  won.    Always  it  must  remain  an  un- 
flnlsh^  biisiness. 

the  rallying  cry  be  an  appeal  to  faith. 

as  the  march  continues  toward  a 

lorever  beyond  mortal  reach.     On  the 

9pened  by  the  Declaration  and  the  Con- 

this  people  has  traveled  farther  and 

better  than  any  other  In  the  thousands 

ceqturies  that  are  told  of  the  toilsome  ad- 

of  humanity  from  the  cave  In  quest  of 

birthright  ot  all  men  to  life,  liberty, 

pursuit  of  happiness. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  r9E  SBNATl  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATKS 

Friday.  July  31,  1953 

GILLETTE.    Mr.  President.  Mr. 

Hayes,  president  of  the  Intema- 

Association   of   Machinists,    has 

written  a  splendid  article  strongly  sup- 

portiJ  ig  the  efforts  of  those  in  the  Senate 

l^ave  been  trjrlng  to  establish  a  com- 

on  consumer  interests  to  protect 

consumers  of  America  in  the  leglsla- 

govemmental  process.     I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  this 

which  appeared  in  the  Machin- 

Ijlonthly  Journal,  of  August  1953, 

in  the  A]n>endix  of  the  Ric- 


prnted 


Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
iie  article  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


three  Senators  in  the  82d  Congrev 

is  now  In  session )  presented  a  reso- 

to  the  Senate  to  create  a  Select  Com- 

on  Consumer  Interests. 

resolution  sought  to  establish  In  the 

an  instrumentality  by  which  the  In- 

of  the  consumers  of  America  could  be 

protected  In  the  legislative  and 

al  process. 

_    other   things,   such   a  committee 

itudy   and   report  on  the  effects  of 

i;    legislation    on    the    consumer;    It 

I  tudy  the  price  spread  between  what 

or  receives  and  what  the  consumer 

report  the  results  of  the  study  with 

and  recomntendatlons   for  im- 

If  possible;   It  could  sttidy  tha 

taxes  on  oonsuoMr  prices  and  ra- 
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port:  It  could  study  the  effect  on  eonsumera 

of  the  administration  of  existing  laws. 


TWO  coNoaxssas,  sakb  watb 

In  short,  the  Ck>ngreM,  charged  as  It  ta 
with  providing  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people,  could  study  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  consxuners,  and  protect  those  interests 
Intelligently  and  In  conformance  with  Its 
responsibility. 

Do  you  know  what  happened  to  that  reso. 
lutlon  in  the  82d  Congress.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Rules  Committee  and  was  reported 
out  by  that  committee  too  late  for  final 
action.  This  sort  of  thing  happens  and  la 
unavoidable,  I  suppose. 

There  U  more  to  the  story,  however.  Tha 
same  resolution  was  presented  to  the  83d 
Congress,  signed  by  28  Senators,  and  we  re- 
ferred to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, which  held  an  executive  session 
(nonpublic)  to  consider  this  resolution 
(S.  Res.  38) ,  and  though  no  official  report  has 
been  made,  it  is  my  information  that  tba 
resolution  wUl  die  In  its  pigeonhole. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Senate,  tha 
Junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  Oxrr  M.  OiLxcna, 
said,  "Since  the  Banking  Committee  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  (No.  38)  took 
place  In  secret,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge 
what  was  said  before  the  committee.  I  have 
written  the  chairman  urging  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings,  which  surely  is  in- 
offensive to  anyone  and  which  surely  has  no 
bearing  on  the  Nation's  military  seciuity. 
be  made  public,  but  to  date  I  have  received 
no  indication  that  it  wUl  ever  become  avail, 
able  for  other  Senators  or  the  general  pub- 
lic. But  I  can  say.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
has  been  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  tha 
committee  has  no  Intention  whatever  of  re- 
porting out  the  resolution." 

Further  In  the  statement  by  Senator 
OnxBTne  (made  while  Introducing  7  con- 
sumer resolutions  providing  for  investiga- 
tion of  consumer  Interests  in  legislation  un- 
der Jurlsdicti<m  of  7  Senate  committees) 
he  mentioned  the  coincidence  that  the  pig- 
eonholing of  Resolution  38  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  took  plaoa 
on  the  morning  of  May  18,  and  in  tha 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  entire  Sen- 
ate took  a  second  action  against  the  con- 
sumer when  it  supported  the  House  oC 
Representatives  rider  to  an  appropriations 
bill  which  specifically  prohibited  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  from  making  any 
study  of  the  breakdown  of  the  consumer 
dollar. 

Senator  Gnxrrrx  referred  to  May  18  as 
Black  Monday  for  the  American  Consumer, 
and  added.  "The  ImpUcatlons  of  these  two 
actions  are  clear  to  all.  The  coiuumer  Is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  know  the  economic 
facts  of  life.  Neither  the  Senate  acting 
through  a  special  Consimier  Interests  Com- 
mittee nor  the  Kxecutive  Branch  acting 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
going  to  be  permitted  to  make  the  neces- 
sary consumer  studies  precedent  to  sound 
legislation." 

"Why  this  curtain  of  silence.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? What  Is  the  reason  for  hiding  the 
facts  about  our  economy?  Who  Is  afraid 
to  let  the  consumers  ot  America  learn  when 
their  dollar  goes?  Who  Is  afraid  to  let  tha 
farmers  of  America  learn  why  only  48  centa 
of  the  consiuner  dollar  spent  for  farm  prod- 
ucts ever  reaches  the  farmer  who  produced 
those  products?" 

These  are  very  embarrassing  queetlona 
and,  doubtless  there  were  many  Senators 
who  felt  a  bit  flushed  but  they  cannot  deny 
their  actions  as  charged  by  Senator  OiLLwrm 
although  they  have  little  to  fear  because 
they  know  that  relatively  few  people  read 
the  record  and.  oh  items  of  this  nature  (af- 
fecting, as  they  do.  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
middlemen)  the  commercial  press  Just  does 
not  consider  It  of  news  value. 

BOW  MAMT  LXSaONS  DO  WK  NBOf 

Just  let  it  sink  In.  feUow  oonsimiers.  All 
that  was  proposed  was  that  the  Federal  lYada 
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Oommlaslon  make  a  study  of  the  consumer 
doUar  and  report  its  findings.  The  argument 
used  against  this  was  that,  in  an  economy 
drive,  it  was  Inconsistent  to  add  to  the 
I  assignment  of  a  Federal  agency. 
I  Then  it  was  that  the  Senate  committee 
was  |»ropoeed  to  make  the  study.  The  argu- 
ment against  this  was  that  the  task  would 
bring  about  Jurisdictional  violations  with 
the  present  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Now  the  proposal  is  made,  by  the  friends 
of  the  consumer,  that  the  matter  be  studied 
by  the  seven  committees  of  the  Senate  whose 
assignments  cover  matters  affecting  the  con- 
sumers of  America. 

The  fate  of  this  proposal  is  already  sealed 
by  the  fact  that  we  lack  a  sufficient  number 
of  friends  in  the  Senate.  This  is  ©ne  of 
the  punctuation  marks  of  the  lesson  we  are 
learning  about  political  interest  and  activity. 
Tills  is  one  of  the  echoes  of  the  last  election. 

How  many  of  these  punctuations  will  we 
need  before  we  get  busy?  I  suggest  that  we 
have  had  enough  and  that  the  time  to  sUrt 
getting  ready  for  the  next  election  is  right 
now. 


The  PrcsidcBtial  Prefraa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Presidential  Pro- 
gram," published  in  the  Springfield  Free 
Press  of  July  25,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

THi  PamaawTUL  PxocaAM 
Some  historians  have  divided  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  into  two  rather 
arbitrarily  defined  groups.  The  first  eon- 
slsto  of  the  so-called  weak  Presidents;  the 
other,  of  the  so-called  strong  Presidents. 
The  difference  is  not  one  of  ability  or  char- 
acter or  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dents concerned.  It  is,  instead,  a  difference 
In  attitude  toward  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. The  first  group  consists  of  Chief 
Executives  who  believed  that  the  Presiden- 
tial duty  is  to  suggest  courses  of  policy  and 
legislation,  and  then  to  abide  by  whatever 
Congress  decides  with  a  minimum  of  con- 
troversy. In  other  words,  they  regarded  the 
Presidency  as  primarily  an  administrative 
Job.  The  second  group  worked  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  President  has  the  right  and 
even  the  obligation  to  dominate  and  direct 
Congress,  using  every  means  at  his  com- 
mand toward  that  end. 

To  take  specific  cases,  these  hlstOTians 
often  cite  Calvin  Coolldge  as  a  near  perfect 
example  of  the  first  group,  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  as  a  near  perfect  example  of  the 
second  group.  The  latter  reached  some- 
thing of  a  new  high  in  efforU  to  totally  domi- 
nate all  branches  of  the  Government  in  his 
unsuccessful  Supreme  Court  packing  plan. 

It  is  no  secret  that  some  segments  of  the 
Republican  Party^— made  up,  lor  the  most 
part  of  younger  elements — have  been  gravely 
disappointed  in  President  Eisenhower's  con- 
duct of  the  Executive-congressional  relation- 
ship. They  expected  that  he  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely strong  President,  who  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  bis  Meas  over  and 
Who  would  brook  no  delay  or  opposition. 
Am  fact  that  Mr.  Bscubower  had  been  a 


soldier  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  orders 
were  insUntly  translated  into  action  no 
doubt  fed  this  belief.  Now.  after  watektng 
the  administration  at  work  for  a  few  months, 
they  are  feeling  and  saying  that  unless  the 
President  shows  much  more  force  and  initia- 
tive Congress  will  dominate  the  White  House 
and  the  country  wUl  be  without  dynamic, 
effective  leadership.  The  Democrats,  natu- 
raUy,  have  tried  to  make  hay  out  of  this,  with 
such  wise  cracks  as  the  one  that  says  Harry 
Truman  left  the  White  House  on  Janxiary  20 
and  no  one  else  has  moved  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great  many 
men  within  and  without  the  GOP,  and  this 
Includes  some  of  the  most  Infiuential  edi- 
torialists and  conxmentators,  who  believe 
that  Mr.  Eisenhower's  course  is  close  to  100 
percent  right.  During  previous  administra- 
tions, they  believe,  the  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  went  all 
askew,  and  very  dangerously  so.  The  new 
President,  as  they  see  it,  is  trying,  and  trying 
successfully,  to  restore  that  balance.  In  ac- 
cord with  constitutional  ideas.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  will  Jettison  his  program 
or  any  part  of  it.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  he  is  convinced  that  honest  compro- 
mise and  amicable  setUement  of  differences 
through  negotiation  are  a  vital  factor  in  the 
democratic  process.  In  sum,  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  whole-hog-or-none  man. 

Actually,  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dential program  are  moving  through  the 
legislative  mill  more  slowly  than  many  an- 
ticipated is  no  sign  of  weakness  on  anyone's 
part.  Hiere  is  simply  much  less  evidence  of 
steamroller  tactics  than  in  previous  Con- 
gresses. And  there  is  more  thcn-ough  debate 
and  consideration  of  the  Issues  and  problems. 
In  all  their  incredible  complexity. 


A  Sabddy  for  GermaBy's  Priratc  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  31,  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "A  Subsidy  for  Germany's  Pri- 
vate Debt."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Republic,  July  27.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

A  Subsist  roa  Gesicant's  Psivate  D^rr 

Germany's  postwar  debt  to  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  cut  ftt>m  $3.2 
billion  to  $1  bUIlon.  The  cut  was  taken  so 
that  Germany  would  repay  In  full  Its  prewar 
debt  to  private  bondholders,  at  an  Interest 
rate  which  will  bring  a  profit  of  100  percent 
■\^  more.  The  Senate  has  approved  the  ar- 
rangement. 

When  the  treaty  was  called  up  late  one 
evening,  only  Senator  Gut  M.  Oiujettb. 
Democrat,  of  Iowa,  rose  to  oppose  it.  Since 
no  information  had  been  made  available  to 
the  Senators,  Giixktts  demanded  and  ob- 
tained a  delay.  The  press  took  bo  notice. 
When  next  the  treaty  was  called  up  a  small 
group  of  Senators  Joined  Giuxtts  in  opposl- 
ticm  on  the  ground  that  the  American  tax- 
payer was  being  asked  to  pay  Germany's  pri- 
vate debt  and  that  no  one  knew  who  tha 
recipients  of  that  payment  would  be.  Again 
the  press  took  no  notice.' 

Between  1934  and  1930  a  number  of  New 
York  banking  and  investment  houses — ^nota- 
bly Dillon  Reed.  Kulm  Loeb,  Chase  National. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  and  tlie  National  City  Baztk — 


flooded  tlia  -country  with  German  bonds. 
The  methods  they  employed  to  sell  them 
resulted  In  a  Senate  investigation.  In  1932 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  announced  they  bad 
"vlcrfated  the  most  elementary  principles  ot 
business  ethics."  Within  a  few  years  those 
bonds  became  worthless.  Hitler  and  other 
top  Nazis  bought  back  many  of  them  for 
pennies.  Then  the  Hitler  government  Issued 
some  bonds  which  were  floated  here  by  the 
same  lnvestn>ent  houses.  These  also  were 
soon  worthless.  Many  of  the  first  group  ef 
bonds  were  taken  to  South  America  in  the 
Nazi  exodus;  others  were  stolen  when  the 
Russians  captured  Berlin.  The  second  group 
represented  Investments  in  nazism  and  be- 
came worthless  when  Hitler  was  defeated. 

Under  the  present  treaty,  some  $54«  mil- 
lion worth  of  the  German  bonds  sold  In  thla 
country  will  be  honored.  In  1943  the  Treas- 
ury Department  located  some  $83  million 
worth  of  those  bonds.  What  has  happened 
to  them  since  1943  is  a  mystery.  As  to  the 
♦463  million  worth  which  were  never  located, 
no  one  knows  where  they  are,  who  holds 
them,  how  they  were  obtained  or  how  much 
was  paid  for  them.  No  one  knows  how  many 
of  the  bonds  might  have  been  repurchased 
by  the  Issuing  houses,  how  many  may  be  held 
by  ex-Nazis  in  South  America  or  by  the 
Russian  Government,  either  of  which  could 
place  them  In  the  hands  of  United  States 
residents  for  redemption. 

In  view  of  the  mystery,  a  few  facte  be- 
come Interesting.  At  the  United  SUtes- 
German  negotiations  private  investors  were 
represented  by  several  "protective  associa- 
tions." Among  these  was  the  Foreign  Bend- 
holders  Protective  Council  which  was  ini- 
tially financed  by  the  same  banking  bouses 
that  pushed  the  German  bonds  In  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Recent  contributions  to  tha 
Council  Include  substantial  sums  from  Ger- 
many, Brazil,  Argentina,  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc.  and  Costa  Rica.  Senator  James  E. 
Muxsat,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  Indicated 
that  the  "Council  is  either  the  creature  of, 
or  at  the  very  least,  is  greatly  Influenced  by 
the  law  flrm  of  SuUlvan  and  Cromwell,  ot 
which  Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles  was  a 
member  from  1911  to  1949.  In  the  late 
thirties,  Sullivan  and  Cromwell  managed  to 
represent  both  the  bondholders  who  were 
seeking  payment  on  defaulted  bonds  and  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Co.,  one  of  the  German 
defaulting  firms. 

Senator  GfLLrrrz  and  his  supporters  asked 
only  that  more  infornmtion  be  obtained 
before  the  treaty  was  made  law.  Senator 
MuxxAT  said:  "In  view  of  the  tawdry  history 
of  these  bond  Issues,  the  conduct  of  the 
houses  of  Issue,  and  the  minimum  informa- 
tion which  Is  before  the  Senate,  it  is  un- 
thinkable to  me  that  American  taxpayers 
should  now  be  asked  to  scale  down  the  pres- 
ent German  Government's  debt  so  that  the 
old  bonds  may  be  redeemed."  But  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas*. 
Democrat,  ef  Illinois,  motion  to  recommit, 
and  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  46  to  16. 
Thirty-three  Senators  did  not  vote.  The 
press  reported  the  result  but,  by  and  large, 
made  no  mention  of  the  argument  against 
the  treaty. 


SpM*£af  DcfcMC  CMtracb 


EXTENSION  OF  REIdARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  ISB  SENATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FridMW.  July  31, 1953 

lir.  SALTONSTAUa.    Mr.  President. 
I  ask  wnanimmig  consent  to  Have  printed 
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In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou  an  edl- 
torial  entitled  "Spreading  Defense  Con- 
tracts." which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  26,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORo,  as  foUows: 

8p«kaoimo  DcmtSK  Coarnucrs 

The  Senate's  reyocatlon  of  the  preference 
given  to  dlstresaed  industrial  communities 
in  awarding  defense  contracts  is  a  regrettable 
action.  For  the  sake  of  sectional  considera- 
tions, the  basically  fair  principle  and  tbo 
larger  benefits  of  the  preference  provision 
have  been  ignored. 

It  appears  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
amendment  was  a  textile  industry  issue, 
raised  by  the  South  against  New  Bngland 
without  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  pref- 
erence provision  to  the  whole  country.  The 
Southern  textile  Industry  is  thriving  largely 
because  of  a  wage  differential  which  operates 
unfavorably  against  New  England.  Some 
at  the  New  England  textile  centers,  because 
of  this,  are  suffering  serious  unemployment 
and  they  desperately  want  defense  contracts. 
Southern  businessmen  argue  that  these 
should  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis 
and  not  because  of  need.  If  only  the  textile 
industry  were  Involved,  the  argument  might 
be  well  taken.  But  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  Including  nearby  Connecticut,  siz- 
able communities  devoted  to  specialised 
manufacture  were  left  flat  by  the  shift  from 
peacetime  to  defense  economy.  They  have 
noade  healthy  comebacks  under  the  prefer- 
ence provision.  Some  single-industry 
towns — and  these  Include  several  New  Eng- 
land textile  centers — are  making  planned 
efforts  to  diversify  their  industries.  They 
too  have  been  helped  by  the  policy. 

The  reason  for  the  preference  In  these 
cases  is  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  economy 
as  healthy  as  poesible  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion and  emergency.  The  distressed  com- 
mtinlties  and  deserving  indiistrles  are  ask- 
ing for  small  enough  slices  of  the  defense 
melon.  There  Is  work  enough  to  be  spread 
•II  around,  and  wise  national  policy  should 
take  care  of  the  whole  Nation. 


CaapaifB  Speaifinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIMMKSOTA 

XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  8TATBS 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very  fine 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune  on  July  27  entitled  "Cam- 
paign Spending:  Same  Old  Confusion." 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  In  connection  with  this  editorial 
I  bring  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
resolution  I  submitted  yesterday  to  es-> 
tablish  a  Commission  on  Federal  Cam- 
paign Practices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori>« 
as  follows: 
CAMrAiGN   SrafDiMo:    Sam  Old   Coifrnsiow 

Money  is  a  subject  of  almost  universal  In- 
terest: C!ongre8s  ought  to  be.  What  more 
natural  than  that  a  citizen  woiild  like  to 
know  what  it  costs  to  elect  a  Congress? 

Trying  to  answer  this  question,  Cbngrea- 
sional  Quarterly  has  conducted  a  detaUed 
survey.  It  finds  that  more  than  tS^  mlllloa 
was  spent  on  the  1952  congressional  cam- 
paign, with  the  Bepubllcans  q>endlng  mor* 
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I  mllllona.  the  Democrats  more  than 
m  111  ions.     These  do   not   Include   sums 
on  the  presidential  campaign. 

figures   are   necessarily   incomplete, 
to  not  include  money  spent  by  State 
which  are  not  obliged  to  file  re- 
nattonally.     "In    addition,"    says    the 
millions    of    dollars    are    expended 
campaign  in  unofBclal  ways  which  are 
in  the  States  or  with  Congress." 
ts    practical    operation    the   reporting 
spending  leaves  much  room  for  Improve- 
For  weeks,  when  the  change  In  party 
meant  new  officials  taking  office,  no 
were  available  for  Inspection.     The 
are  voluminous,  requiring  a  research 
scores  of  pages  of  figures  to  get  In- 
to make  up   tabulations.     Many 
filled    out    reports    Improperly, 
researcher  finds  himself  compelled  to  ftg- 
what   those   filing   the  reports   In- 
to say. 
top  of  this  no  Federal  law  regulates 
CM*   convention  costs.     Travel,  sub- 
stationnry.   portage,   printing,    and 
services    are  exempt   from   limlta- 
Spending  by  friends  and  interested 
is   not   restricted.     No   report 
made  as  to  the  numt>er  of  organlza- 
I  up  porting  a  candidate. 

a  condition  is  packed  with  danger, 
one  seems  to  have  both  the  knowl- 
how  to  correct  it  and  the  power  to 
hrough  a  better  system.     On  the  side 
is  the  plain  /act.  known  to  all, 
i^uch  of  every  campaign  fund  is  wasted, 
no  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
It  is  almost  sure,  too.  that  the  pro- 
of waste  Increases  as  the  total  climbs. 
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SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  July  31.  1953 

Mr  JgROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can [eople  have  every  right  to  be  in- 
cense* 1  at  the  failure  of  our  foreigners- 
first  fiveaway  artists  to  identify  food 
packages  for  East  Germans  as  coming 
iie  United  States, 
is  one  of  the  most  amazing  ex- 
of  inertia,  or  worse,  that  I  have 
*en.  The  blame  lies  squarely  with 
bi  ireau  in  charge,  the  so-called  Mu- 
^urity  Agency,  which  has  several 
tax  dollars  at  its  disposal  to  throw 
the  world  but  apparently  not  a 
to  give  the  American  taxpayers 
for  sending  food  to  the  East  Ger- 
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many  years  our  blundering  diplo- 

have  made  "Uncle  Sap"  of  Uncle 
Now  it  is  Uncle  "Anonymous." 
following  article  from  the  Baltl-> 

'Jews-Post  gives  the  details  of  the 

fiasco: 


UnmIuuud  UMTm  Statxs  Food  Packaqks 
CamcizxD 


Annrica. 


Tcaac. — ^Nlne  crew  members  of  the 
ship  In  4  days  sailing  with  unmarked 

hungry  East  Germans,  complained 
Wednesday  that  the  cases  were  not 

as  coming  from  the  United  States 


Cnpt. 


food  shipment  la  an  excellent  idea," 

Kenneth  Levi,  37,  skipper  of  the 

States  Lines  freighter  American  Flyer. 

definitely  should  be  marked.    If  this 

propaganda  campaign,  let's  go  all  the 


From  bridge  to  englneroom,  the  aentlment 
of  8  others  interyiewed  abo«urd  the  9,000-ton 
vessel  bore  out  the  skipper. 

Said  Chief  Engineer  Otto  Ooeman.  44,  who 
came  here  from  Oermany  in  the  1930's: 

"I  have  many  friends  in  East  Germany. 
Things  are  really  bad  there — worse  than  we 
think.  They  will  be  very  happy  to  receive 
the  gift,  but  it  should  be  marked.  We  should 
let  them  know  it's  coming  from  us." 

James  W.  McMaster,  34.  of  Chicago,  the 
third  mate,  pointed  regretfully  at  the  nrav- 
ing  cargo  sllnga  that  were  completing  the 
Job  of  loading  1,200  tons  of  peas,  beans, 
milk,  lard,  and  canned  food  preparatory  to 
his  vessel's  departure  for  Hamburg. 

"It's  a  good  idea,"  he  said,  "but  look  at 
the  cargo.  There's  not  a  sign  on  it  to  show 
that  it  comes  from  us.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I 
don't  think  it  will  accomplish  its  purpoee." 

Sten  Nordh.  37.  chief  mate,  and  5  other 
crew  members  said  the  same  thing  In  different 
words. 

An  earlier  unmarked  shipment  of  4.500 
tons  of  American  food,  consigned  to  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  in  Oer- 
many. left  here  last  Friday  aboard  the  Amer- 
ican Inventor  of  the  United  States  Lines. 

Officials  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
said  the  reason  the  food  was  going  abroad 
unmarked  was  because  of  the  Insufficient 
time  to  stamp  the  goods. 

This  reason  was  termed  ridiculous  by  John 
J.  Shaughnessy,  packaging  expert  with  the 
United  States  Army  Chemical  Corps. 

Shaughnessy.  who  offered  to  show  the  MSA 
how  to  do  a  fast  marking  Job.  has  been 
campaigning  to  put  such  markings  on  all 
such  goods  sent  abroad. 


Soviet 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscOMSiir 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  BISTTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  an  article  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  which  apF>eared  In 
the  July  22  issue  of  Human  Events.  Dr. 
Dobriansky  is  an  authority  on  the  situ- 
ation that  exists  within  the  Soviet  em- 
pire, and  the  article  in  question  points 
out  the  dangers  that  exist  within  that 
empire. 

Also  included  as  part  of  my  remarks 
Is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star  by  Dr.  Dobriansky, 
which  is  in  reply  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Star  of  July  26. 

The  article  and  letter  follow: 

{From  Human  Events  of  July  22.  1963| 
The  Sovnrr  CxirrsiruGB 
(By  Lev  B.  Dobriansky) 

Whenever  any  rift  between  Washington 
and  London  appears,  or  between  either  of 
these  two  capitals  and  Paris,  the  self- 
anointed  (pinion  formers  of  our  press  be- 
come apprehensive.  There  must  be  unity  at 
any  cost  among  the  "freedom -loving"  na- 
tions. And  more  likely  than  not  they  will 
adduce  in  support  of  this  imity  thesis  a 
quotation  from  Stalin:  "The  inevlUbillty 
of  wars  among  the  capitallstlo  eountriea 
remains." 

Back  of  this  emphasis  on  unity  li  the 
fiction  that  the  enemy  is  united;  It  is  as- 
sumed that  within  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  there  la 
perfect  harmony,  that  all  the  peoples  within 
the  realm  are  held  together  by  an  ideologi- 
cal and  ethnical  homogeneity.    Against  eucb 
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a  foe.  It  le  implied,  It  Is  dangerous  for  the 
Western  allies  to  engage  in  even  minor 
quarrels. 

Tet   there   Is   no  proof  of   the   assumed 
soUdarity  within  the  empire  dominated   by 
the  Soviets.    On  the  other  hand,  long  before 
the  recent  uprisings  in  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Inklings  of  disunity  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  were  easy  to  detect  in  the 
news    that    came    through.     For    Instance, 
when  Stalin  died  the  strident  call  for  imity 
in  the  Soviet  press  and  radio  simply  under- 
scored the  fact  that,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  overburdened   with  harmony.     The  fu- 
neral orations  of  Malenkov,  Beria,  and  Molo- 
tov  significantly  bore  on  this  unity  theme. 
Malenkov  declared:  "In  the  history  of  the 
development  of  human  society  and  the  na- 
tional question.  Comrade  Stalin  secured,  for 
the  first  time  in  history  within  the  frontier 
of   a   huge    multinational   state,    the   liqiU- 
dation    of    national    strife."      Nevertheless, 
Stalin's  criminal  heir,  echoed  by  the  other 
triumvirs,  was  quick  to  make  the  Important 
point  that  "we  are  not  afraid  of  any  internal 
or  external  enemies." 

The  average  American  reader — ^for  whom 
the  Soviet  Union  is  simply  and  erroneously 
Russia — probably  missed  the  full  significance 
of  this  colossal  pretense.  Except  for  a  few 
of  the  better  Informed,  o\ir  columnists,  com- 
mentators, and  official  representatives  were 
generally  no  better  off  in  understanding  the 
purpoee  and  meaning  of  this  pure  propa- 
ganda gesture.  For  years  our  Conununlsts, 
fellow  travelers,  and  pseudoliberal  professors 
have  been  peddling  this  myth  of  mulU- 
natlonal  fusion  achieved  by  Stalin,  so  that 
many  of  our  prominent  "opinion  formers" 
seem  unaware  of  the  profound  disunity  which 
really  exists.  Other  sects  of  Russia  First 
have  contributed  to  this  false  concept  of  the 
Soviet  monolith  by  suggesting  a  basic  homo- 
geneity of  population  and  culture  with  such 
groundless  slogans  as  "peoples  of  Russia"  and 
"the  Russian  peoples." 

The  call  for  unity  at  Stalin's  funeral,  with 
its  heavy  emphasis  on  multinational  har- 
mony, was  essenUally  an  attempt  to  perpe- 
tuate and  fortify  in  the  ouUide  world  the 
myth  of  monolithic  Soviet  power.  Its  aim 
was  to  conceal  further  the  foremost  weak- 
ness in  the  structure  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
namely,  the  potentially  explosive  forces  of 
the  vast  Soviet  centrifuge.  Not  by  the  wild- 
est stretch  of  the  imagination  did  Stalin  suc- 
ceed in  resolving  this  basically  International 
problem  which  renders  the  entire  framework 
of  the  Soviet  Union  tenuous  and  fragile. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  forcibly  con- 
trived union  in  1923-24.  unending  tension 
and  stniggle.  marked  by  bloody  revolts,  mass 
insurrection,  and  underground  resistance, 
have  characterized  its  existence.  So  much 
so  that  eventually  Stalin  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  diabolical  policy  of  national 
genocide  as  a  means  for  "the  liquidation  of 
national  strife."  It  is  noteworthy  that,  since 
Malenkov  uttered  this  phrase  over  the  bier 
of  Stalin,  new  purges  have  been  staged  in  the 
capitals  of  almost  every  non-Russian  repub- 
lic from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Less- 
trusted  quislings  are  being  replaced  by  Rus- 
sian satraps,  sent  by  Moscow  to  oversee  the 
captive  non-Russian  peoples  and  nations 
which  constitute  the  explosive  Soviet  cen- 
trifuge. 

To  understand  these  developments  and  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  centrifuge,  the  reader 
must  familiarize  himself  with  certain  funda- 
mentals of  ethnology,  history,  and  politics 
that  govern  the  realities  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  central  Asia.  Tlie  first  and  most  out- 
standing fact  is  that  !;he  Soviet  Union  is  not 
a  nation  but  rather  a  political  arrangement 
which  by  conquest  and  force  was  Imposed 
upon  formerly  independent  nations  and 
states  that  today  are  striving  to  maintain 
their  separate  cultures  and  different  histori- 
cal tradltiona.  In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  Identical  with  Russia.  In  addition  to 
the  Russian  nation,  it  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  captive  non-Russian  naUons,  each 
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of  which  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  shakv 
structure. 

If  Poland,  for  example,  should  be  formally 
annexed  to  this  thing  called  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  it  would  represent 
a  further  nominal  addition  to  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  already  held  captive  within  this 
prison  and  cemetery  of  nations.  The  tt^mti 
may  be  said  of  Hungary,  Csechoelovakla,  and 
all  the  other  so-called  satellite  countries. 
Indeed,  quite  consistently,  this  might  be 
projected  in  a  series  of  conquests  to  include 
our  own  United  States  if  the  Soviet  totaU- 
tarlan  dream  of  a  world  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  centered  in  Moscow,  were 
to  be  realized. 

If  this  should  happen,  it  would  be  merely 
an  historical  repetition  of  the  tragedy  that 
befeU  the  Baltic  States  In  1939-40  and  the 
independent  Byelorussian.  Georgian,  Ar- 
menian, Ukrainian,  Aaerbaidzhanlan  and 
Turkestanian  States  in  1023-23. 

America,  too,  would  have  its  native  quis- 
lings under  the  direction  of  satraps  dis- 
patched by  Moscow,  as  is  the  case  now 
throughout  the  entire  Soviet  Russian  Em- 
pire. History  is  not  a  nebulous  complex  of 
accidental  events.  It  also  provides  imfcMlng 
patterns  of  human  experience  and  lessons 
for  the  still  free  nations  to  profit  by. 

In  the  earliest  phase  of  Soviet  imperialism, 
which  was  launched  almost  at  the  very  birth 
of  Russian  Iwlshevism,  the  groundwork  of 
the  present  Soviet  centrifuge  was  laid.  The 
non-Russian  nations,  and  later  the  Baltic 
countries,  were  subdued  and  forced  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  were  unified  by  com- 
pulsion. On  the  basis  of  careful  study  of 
the  1939  Soviet  census,  a  recent  govern- 
mental population  analysis  reveals  that  of 
the  estimated  total  population  of  202  million 
in  the  U.  S.  S.  H..  over  54  percent,  or  110,- 
600,000,  are  non-Russians.  In  14  of  the  16 
Soviet  Republics  the  overwhelming  majority 
is  non -Russian. 

This  disclosure  should  cause  little  wonder. 
According  to  Lenin  before  the  days  of  padded 
Soviet  statistics,  in  "Tsarist  Riissia  the  Rus- 
sians constituted  43  percent  of  the  total 
popuUtion.  1.  e.,  a  minority,  while  the  non- 
Russian  nationalities  constituted  67  per- 
cent." Thus  it  appears  rather  foolish  to  refer 
to  the  6  million  Baits,  3  million  Georgians, 
10  million  Byelorussians,  8  million  Aaer- 
baidzhanlans,  1  million  Armenians.  30  mil- 
lion Moslem  Turkestanians,  10  million  North 
Caucasians  and  40  milUon  Ukrainians  as 
"Russians"  or  as  "minority  nationalities." 
The  stubborn  fact  Is  that  these  are  nations, 
like  Poland.  Hungary,  or  any  other  now  under 
the  yoke  of  Moscow,  with  their  respective 
histories,  ciUtures,  traditions,  and  aspira- 
tions. 

Tou  may  hear  it  stated  that  there  are 
actually  179  national  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  more  accurate  statement  would 
contain  the  term  national  groupings,  for 
these  are  the  products  of  Soviet  classifica- 
tion. Althoiigh  It  is  true  that  this  numl>er 
of  units  exists,  most  of  them  are  small  tribal 
groups  rather  than  nations  in  the  accepted 
sense. 

With  the  exclusion  of  the  approximately 
91  million  Russian  Nation,  well  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  non-Russian  population  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  distributed  among  the  few 
national  entities  cited  above.  This  substan- 
tially exceeds  the  total  population  of  the  five 
omnpact  satelUte  countries  In  central  Exirope. 
When  it  comes  to  geographical  size,  Turk- 
estan alone  is  three  times  the  combined  areas 
of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Germany. 
Ukraine,  which  la  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  behind 
the  E\iropean  Iron  Curtain,  is  as  large  as  a 
united  Germany  in  square  miles.  If  the 
Soviet  structure  were  to  collapse,  the  libera- 
tion of  these  nations  would  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  sizable  states. 

For  the  Kremlin  this  non-Russian  periph- 
ery of  the  union  has  been  a  constant  aouroe 
of  trouble.  Ceaseless  charges  of  "boiugeois 
nationalism."  "cosmopolitanism,"  and  "In- 


trigues with  Anglo-American  Imperialists" 
have  failed  to  obeciuv  the  driving,  invincible 
will  for  national  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  these  restive  aiul  in- 
tensely patriotic  non-Russian  peoples.  The 
uprtslngB  of  1929  and  1930,  the  purges  of  1935 
and  1937,  the  mass  desertions  of  World 
War  II.  and  the  passive  resistance  today  in 
the  Republic  of  GeorgU.  furnish  the  cen- 
trifugal pattern  characteristic  of  each  of  the 
other  non-Russian  republics.  Underground 
Ukrainian  insurgents  alone  have  accounted 
for  over  35,000  liquidated  officers  of  the  MGB 
and  the  MVD.  Russian's  secret  police  forces, 
sitwe  1946. 

When  opportunity  affords  it.  the  full  power 
of  these  centrifugal  forces  at  work  In  the 
Soviet  Union  will  wreck  the  entire  edifice. 
The  prime  example  of  this  promise  came  la 
the  past  war  with  the  voluntary  mass  sur- 
render in  1941-42  of  over  2  million  Ukrainians 
and  other  non -Russian  soldiers  to  fight 
against  Moscow  for  the  independence  of  their 
countries. 

How  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  history,  and 
pay  for  it.  is  lucidly  illustrated  by  the  Ger- 
man correspondent.  Erich  Kern,  who  re- 
counts what  he  witnessed  in  his  book.  The 
Dance  of  Death.  He  writes:  "The  steady 
flow  (rf  Ukrainian  volunteers  for  the  German 
fOTces  we  ignored.  •  •  •  The  mUUons  of 
Ukrainians,  who  by  themselves  could  have 
turned  the  scales  In  the  east,  were  not  only 
being  left  imused,  but  were  actually  being 
repulsed  and  disilHisioned.  •  •  •  police 
methods  were  replacing  the  great  and  splen- 
did idea  of  the  liberation  of  the  east.  In 
place  of  national  independence  and  freedom 
the  bit  was  being  drawn  tighter."  Squan- 
dered Chances  is  the  apt  title  of  the  chapter 
in  which  this  appears.  Political  insanity  is 
how  he  mildly  characterizes  German  blun- 
ders in  the  area  of  the  Soviet  centrifuge. 

The  Soviet  call  to  unity  is  nothing  more 
than  a  shroud  of  fraud  and  fear.  At  Stalin's 
funeral  Mr.  Molotov  underlined  this  fact 
when  he  wistfully  said  that  "In  the  course 
of  those  years  the  Soviet  multinational  state, 
which  became  an  example  of  the  practical 
realization  of  friendship  and  fraternal  coop- 
eration among  the  peoples  •  •  •  grew 
strong."  With  the  growth  of  our  knowledge 
and  imderstanding  of  the  Kremlin's  chief 
problem  this  sort  of  oratory  will  hardly  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  nothing 
but  a  centrifuge,  ready  at  all  times  to  spUt 
up. 

Jolt  28,  1953. 
To  the  EDTToa  or  tbx  Stab: 

As  a  caption  for  his  informative  and  well- 
written  article  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 68,  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star 
edlUon  of  July  26,  Mr.  Fryklund  raises  the 
question.  "Cold  War  Gimmick  Sounds  Good. 
But  Is  It?"  A  thorough  analysis  of  all  the 
arg\iments  pro  and  con  this  unique  measure, 
sponsored  by  the  Honorable  Lawrxmck  H. 
Smtth  of  Wisconsin,  cannot  but  lead  one  to 
the  sound  and  logical  answer:  "This  peace- 
ful  llberatlonlst  weapon  not  only  sounds 
good,  but  in  substance  and  form  is  good  to 
the  very  core." 

At  the  House  subcommittee  hearings  on 
Jtily  15  proponents  of  this  bill,  which  calls 
for  American  diplomatic  representation  in 
the  sealed  "U.  N.  capitals"  of  Soviet  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia,  ably  refuted  every  con- 
ceivable point  of  objection  that  could  logi- 
cally be  raised  against  it,  including  the 
patently  tinbalanced  one  advanced  by  a  cer- 
tain influential  group  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  embassies  In  Kiev  and  Minsk 
would  burden  us  with  costs  of  ambassadorial 
maintenance.  This  in  the  faoe  of  the  im- 
mense practical  advantages  that  would  in- 
evitably accrue  to  us  from  this  "diplomatic 
oocupation"  of  the  barred  capitals  in  the 
two  most  restive  and  troublesome  areas  of 
the  disunited  Soviet  Union. 

The  further  objection  of  this  eantalnment 
remnant  that  the  reeolutlon  would  bolster 
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tb*  Soviet  myth  of  VknlateB  tutA  Bfalo- 
luaten  IndcptiMtaDe*.  abooM  gtf  oaM  caoM 
for  wondeniMnt  M  to  tiM  oallber  of  ttiJs  pur- 
tiealar  aouro*  of  oScUl  opialoa.  Kr.  Vty 
klnnil  eonld  b*v«  potBtod  out  tbAt  tli* 
pri>enci  oT  AbmcIcmi  ■mlwi— rtnw  In  Wmr- 
«aw.  Pnigu*.  Budapest,  etc.,  surely  docs  not 
testify  to  tlie  •^dependence''  of  Poland, 
ONCtaoslOTakle.  Hungary,  and  the  otliar  eub« 
merged  nea-Buaslan  natione  wtioee  pUfht  Is 
Identleal  wltli  that  of  Ukndne,  ByelortiasU 
and  tbe  other  ci^tlTe  non-Roaslan  nations 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreorer.  If  dlpIo« 
matle  listening  poets  In  the  highly  strategle 
areas  of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  are  deemed 
of  no  advantage,  then  one  may  rightly  ques- 
tion the  wisdom,  not  to  mention  the  burden 
of  costs,  of  maintaining  American  embeselee 
In  the  capitals  of  the  so-called  satellite  «oun« 


The  addition^  argument  by  this  Ken- 
aanlst  coterie  that,  by  virtue  df  cUplomatlo 
recl(Nroclty,  two  more  Communist  embaeslee 
here  would  not  meet  the  approval  of  Amer- 
ican puUle  opinion,  can  assume  validity  on 
the  eeplonage  factor  alone.  However,  the 
fact  ts  that  the  U.  N.  mlsskms  of  these  two 
noB-Rueslan  nations  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity now  for  years.  Also,  their  embassies 
here  could  scarcely  discover  new  grounds  for 
conspiratorial  activity  not  already  tapped 
by  the  Russian  masters  at  tlie  Soviet  em- 
bassy. But  most  important,  the  incidence 
of  political  and  peychologlcal  effect  on  the 
peoples  Involved  by  the  respective  diplomatic 
establishments  defies  comparison.  In  Kiev 
and  Minsk  our  ambassadors  would  person- 
ify the  hope  of  liberation,  freedom,  and  In- 
dependence for  these  natural  allies  of  the 
muted  States. 

"nie  third  "serious  objection"  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pryklund  Is  certainly  a  novelty  for  me 
aa  well  aa  for  anyone  familiar  with  the 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
supposed  to  have  emanated  from  "spokesmen 
for  sooae  of  the  other  mlnc^ty  groupe  In 
the  Soviet  Union."  The  objection  is  that  If 
*the  United  Statee  promoted  the  Idea  of 
Independence  in  theee  'republics,'  contro- 
versies would  be  stirred  up  all  over  the  U. 
S.  S.  R."  First.  If  this  Is  the  likely  effect. 
It  obviously  would  be  our  gain.  Second,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Intensifled  tension 
would  only  be  between  patriotic,  captive 
non -Russians  fighting  for  their  independence 
from  the  imperialist  yoke  of  Moscow  and 
the  elite  Russian  Communist  Imperialists 
seeking  to  preserve  the  base  of  the  entire 
Soviet  Russian  Empire.  This.  too.  would 
obviously  be  our  gain.  Third,  the  open  his- 
torical record  shows  that  all  of  the  organ- 
ised and  widely  representative  non-Russian 
emigre  groups  from  the  Soviet  Union  uphold 
the  sacred  principle  of  national  Independ- 
ence Just  as  we  do,  and  in  their  remarkable 
antl-Conmiunist  unity  refiect  the  dominant 
aspiration  of  the  majority  non-Russian  peo- 
ples in  the  Soviet  prison  of  nations.  In 
their  unbreakable  solidarity  they  are  fight- 
ing not  only  against  something,  but  also 
for  something  which  we  oxu^elves  treasure. 
In  short,  what  phantom  groupe  do  these 
evidently  Russia  first  spokesmen  represent? 

Lev  i.    DOSBIAirSKT, 

Oeorgetown  Vniver$itp. 


New  Use*  for  tke  B^H-Q  Woadcr 
Remedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A  PATTEN 

or  AuaoNa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Friday,  July  31. 1953 

Mr.  PATTEN     Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
OoMGasssKmai.  Rxcou  of  Maroh  11. 1963, 


Iftn  WICXEB3RAK,  of  OkU- 
called  to  the  attention  of  the 
HduM  the  new  bum  remedy,  B-N-O. 
81i  Hilar  mention  was  made  by  Ck>ngres8- 
miin  MouoHAiv.  of  West  Virginia,  on 
M  ly  11, 1953,  and  by  Congressman  Johx 
MiMiiXAN,  of  South  Carolina,  on  June 
5. 1953.  These  gentlemen  praised  medi- 
cine highly  for  Its  relief  of  bums  and 
suiibums. 

would  Ukc  to  be  the  first  to  call  to 
thi  attention  of  the  House  the  value  of 
product  in  the  treatment  of  poison 
and  poison  ivy  and  also  of  irritations 
I  have  heard  of  a  number  of 
snt  cases  of  poison  oak  which  were 
ited  with  this  remarkable  remedy 
relief  was  obtained  in  an  exception- 
short  period  of  time, 
am  inserting  in  the  Ricom.  following 
remarks,  a  statement  by  one  of  the 
country's  leading  doctors  specializing  in 
de  matology.  I  understand  that  within 
thi »  next  30  days  B-N-O  will  be  on  the 
mi  rket  available  for  civilian  use.  I  know 
th  3  will  be  of  great  assistance  and  value 
to  the  American  people. 
'  The  statement  follows: 

WASHnfCToif,  D.  C.  Julf  29,  1953. 
WnxiAM  W.  Vauohw, 

Arlinffton,  Va. 
|>BAa  Mb.  VAtTCHK:  I  would  like  to  give 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  use  of  Mung 
be^n  sprout  extract  (B-N-O  tyrosinase  so- 
lut  [on)  in  50  cases  of  dermatophytosls  of  the 
feet. 

'  "heee  eases  all  did  weU  and  were  clinically 
cu|ed  In  4  weeks  of  twice  dally  use. 

am  convinced  that  there  is  great  merit 
this  products. 
Sincerely, 

jAMa  Q.  Gamt.  M.  D. 


Mr 
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in 


Re  Barks  of  Ike  Presideat  of  tke  Uaited 
kates  Before  tke  28tb  Natiraal  Con- 
rtBtiom  of  the  AMrkaa  Red  Cross 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  IKARD 

or  TSZAS 

1^  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday.  July  17,  1953 

ifr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
th(  following  remarks  made  by  the  Pres- 
ide it  of  the  United  States  before  the 
28t  1  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ica! National  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
D.  :.,  June24,  1953: 

i  r.  Harrlman  and  members  and  friends  of 
the  Red  Cross,  late  this  evening  I  was  shown 
a  c<ipy  of  a  program  for  this  evening's  meet- 
ing and  on  it  I  found — I  suppose  you  did  if 
you  saw  the  same  doctmients — "Greetings 
froi  a  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

N  3w,  I  talked  to  some  of  my  associates  on 
the  way  over  and  I  said,  "What  do  you  say 
wb4n  you  have  the  subject  of  greetings? 
Noi ;  they  know  I'm  glad  to  see  them  or 
I  w  mldnt  be  there."  "Well,"  one  of  them 
Ten  tired,  "you  might  say  It  rather  loudly." 
But  stlU  pursuing  this  question  I  asked  your 
pr«ldent,  who  gave  me  a  rather  roguish 
lool  and  said.  "You're  on  your  own." 

M  >w.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  with  that  kind 
of  I  liberal,  unrestrlctlve  directive  as  I  get 
tip  lere.  I  am  about  as  Interested  as  you  are 
to  f  nd  out  where  Pm  coming  out. 

I  noticed  one  thing  on  the  part  of  your 
prei  Ident  as  he  opened  the  proceedings  this 
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evening.  Re  mentioned  that  the  Red  Cress 
and  Its  oOelals  rarely  mentioned  names.  I 
agree  with  him  that  It's  wise  to  avoid  per- 
sonalities; It's  a  rather  unprofitable  business. 
But  he  Inunedlately  proceeded  to  break  his 
own  rule  and  Introduce  to  us  certain  dis- 
tinguished people  that  we  were  all  very  hap- 
py to  meet.  So  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  breaking  my  rule.  My  first  observation 
would  be  to  assure  Mr.  Melton  that  if  this 
audience  could  have  any  Infiuence  with  the 
board  of  the  Metropolitan,  we  are  sure  he'd 
get  his  raise.  And.  speaking  for  myself  at 
least.  I  should  like  to  thank  his  7-year-old 
daughter  for  her  suggestions  as  to  certain 
of  the  musical  selections.  (Opera  and 
concert  star  James  Melton  was  soloist  on 
the  program;  his  daughter  had  suggested 
that  he  sing  a  hlUbUly  song  for  the  Presi- 
dent.) And  a  word  about  Mr.  Harrlman.  who 
came  to  my  office  shortly  after  I  moved  Into 
my  new  address  over  here  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue;  he  told  me  bis  term  |as  president 
of  the  American  Red  Cross)  was  up.  And 
he  said  with.  I  thought,  a  smile  on  his  face 
he  was  going  somewhere.  I  said.  "If  It's 
that  easy  to  qxiit.  Roland,  let's  both  go 
flshing." 

He  got  the  point  and  said,  Til  go  right 
back  to  work."  And  as  long  as  Pm  there,  so 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  hell  be  here. 

But,  my  friends,  I  had  a  very  real  reason 
for  coming  over  here  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Just  saying  i  am  glad  to  see  you.  which 
I  most  emphatically  am.  In  a  way  it  Is  a 
continuation  of  a  record  of  frustration  that 
I  have.  FDr  11  long  years,  at  least,  I've  been 
trying  to  make  the  American  Bed  Cross 
understand  how  deeply  grateful  I  am  for 
their  work,  that  I  have  seen,  that  I  have  ex- 
perienced, and  Indeed  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  I  have  felt  personally  responsible, 
because  any  commander  In  the  field  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  m<vale  of  his  men.  That's 
his  business.  He  lives  with  It.  No  morale 
factor  In  wars  that  America  has  to  wage  is 
more  Important  than  the  American  Bed 
Crosa. 

For  that  and  many  other  things,  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  thank  you,  and  I  have 
said  It.  But  I  have  the  frustrating  feeling 
that  I  have  never  really  been  able  to  convey 
the  depth  of  the  sentiments  In  my  heart 
on  this  particular  subject.  And  so  I  have 
usually  resorted  to  attempting  to  tell  some- 
thing of  what  I  saw.  some  little,  feeble 
description  of  what  I  experienced.  It  struck 
me — almost  11  years  ago  today,  I  think- 
when  I  went  to  my  first  Red  Cross  meeting 
In  London  in  1M2.  We  dedicated  a  club. 
And  the  thing  that  struck  me  that  day 
was  this:  Everybody  In  the  Red  Cross  has 
discovered  one  great  truth  of  life  and  is 
practicing  it.  There  is  no  satisfaction  in 
life  except  as  It  Is  experienced  through  people. 
People  constitute  the  one  great  important 
factor  In  all  human  existence,  and  it's  our 
relationship  to  those  people  that  makes 
satisfactions  for  ourselves.  Consider  a  pic- 
ture; any  picture  would  pall  on  any  one 
of  us  finally,  no  matter  what  its  artistry, 
no  matter  how  much  we  appreciated  It,  unless 
we  at  the  very  least  had  the  satisfaction  of 
describing  It  to  someone  In  whom  we  were 
interested,  or  bringing  them,  better,  with 
us  to  view  It,  and  to  share  the  joy  of  that 
picture,  or  of  a  poem,  or.  Indeed,  of  your 
favorite  restaurant. 

Anything  in  this  life  would  pall  if  an  in- 
dividual had  to  experience  it  all  alone.  And 
so  by  membership  in  the  Red  Cross,  caring 
for  the  needs,  the  spiritual,  the  Intellectual, 
and  material  needs  of  others,  you  are  not 
only  expressing  by  that  act  the  greatest 
truth  of  all  life  but,  I  venture  to  say.  you're 
making  a  very  great  Investment  yourselves 
that  will  yield  you  some  day  the  greatest 
of  dividends,  if  you  have  not  already  expe- 
rienced them. 

Each  of  vu  miist  one  day  withdraw  a  little 
more  from  the  activities — particularly  the 
physical  activities — of  life  that  he  imdergoea 
as  he  passes  through  his  most  vigorous  years. 
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And  when  he  does,  the  self -satisfaction  that 
comes  from  service  performed.  I  am  quite 
certain,  wlU  be  the  nearest  to  heaven  we 
will  ever  get  on  this  earth;  to  feel  that  you 
have  served  others — which  you  are  doing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  attaint  to  be  a  phi- 
loeopher  here,  lacies  and  gentlemen.  That's 
far  beyond  me.  I'm  merely  trying  to  say 
that  you  have  been  doing  something — that  to 
me  It  is  so  worthwhile — not  only  for  the 
soldiers.  When  I  saw  you.  or  the  people 
you  sent.  In  England,  in  Algiers.  In  Tunis, 
in  Sicily,  in  Italy,  on  the  beaches,  all  the 
way  to  the  center  of  Germany,  caring  for 
and  cheering  up  the  woxinded,  establishing 
what  they  alwayu  called  homes  away  from 
home,  when  every  other  individual  except 
themselves  was  Important,  and  they  were 
selfless  and  unlmp<»^ant  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, my  admiration  went  out  to  them. 
So  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  exam- 
ple has  msant  much  to  me  and  I  am  moved 
to  say  congrattilatlons  to  every  single  indi- 
vidual that  belongs  to  such  a  body. 

Now,  aa  we  come  down  through  the  years, 
of  course,  fortunately  not  all  our  experiences 
are  war;  we  have  other  disasters.  Every  time 
we  have  one,  thn  Red  Cross  has  a  record 
of  moving  in  and  expressing  the  same  spirit, 
the  same  understanding  of  the  Importance 
of  humans,  of  people.  And  so  I  was  lucky 
this  evening  as  I  started  over  here.  I  got 
two  telegrama.  With  your  permission  I  shall 
read  them,  because  they  help  me  express 
what  I  am  trying  to  Inadequately  to  say. 

The  first  one  is  from  the  mayor  of  Wor- 
eester.  Mass..  and  it's  addreeaed  to  me.  It 
says.  "The  trtie  American  spirit  of  people 
helping  people  through  the  Red  Cross  is  be- 
ing demonstrated  twre  In  the  Worcester  tor- 
nado area.  Aa  you  address  the  Red  Croas 
convention  tonight,  pleaee  express  to  the 
delegates  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  timely 
aid.  not  only  during  our  emergency  but  also 
in  the  rehabilitation  period  which  Is  now  in 
process."  That's  signed  Andrew  Holstrom, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

And  then  here  is  one  from  the  Governor 
of  the  great  Commonwealth,  who  says,  "Un- 
derstand that  you  are  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
tonight.  Including  delegstes  from  Massachu- 
setts. Wish  to  advise  you  that  the  Red  Cross 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  this  State 
during  the  recent  central  Massachusetts 
tornado  disaster.  Christian  Herter,  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts." 

I  am.  of  course,  grateful  to  those  people 
for  helping  me  attempt  to  give  you  the 
messsage  I  should  so  like  for  each  of  you  to 
understand  from  me.  But  I  want  to  call 
attention  also — those  are  merely  two  tele- 
grams from  areas  in  which  we  have  dramatic 
Instances  of  disaster.  We  find  the  Red  Cross 
on  duty  everywhere,  not  merely  where  the 
incident  that  occasioned  the  help  gets  In 
the  headlines,  but  in  the  humblest  of  homes, 
always  true  to  their  belief  that  people,  and 
only  people,  matter.  And  so  again,  as  I  have 
done  so  often  through  these  many  years  since 
I  first  encountered  the  Red  Croas,  thank  you, 
each  one  of  you. 


lUly  Faces  PoHtkal  Uncertainty  for  a 
Lonf  Time  To  G>me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KKNTUCXT 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVXS 

Friday,  July  31, 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ou,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  at 
July  30,  1953: 
Italt  Facxs  PouncAi.  Umcsktaixtt  roa  a 
liono  TncB  To  Ooacs 

It  la  not  surprising  that  Signcn-  de  Oasperl's 
Ill-balanced  government  fell  from  its  perch 
only  2  weeks  after  it  took  office,  llie  elec- 
tion left  bis  party  with  less  than  a  majority, 
dependent  on  coalitions  with  other  parties  of 
the  right  or  left  for  a  stable  government. 

None  of  the  moderate  and  center  parties 
have  offered  their  cooperation  this  time,  all 
electing  to  stay  outUde  of  the  cabinet  and 
decide  their  voting  on  Individual  Issues.  On 
Tuesday  the  monarchists,  neo-Fascists,  Com- 
mxmlsts.  and  Socialists  momentarily  Joined 
forces  to  vote  no-confidence  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  comes  next  for 
Italy.  Another  election,  less  than  2  months 
after  the  one  which  caused  the  present  stale- 
mate, would  probably  show  little  change  in 
the  party  voting  strengths.  But  there  is  no 
other  workable  combination  of  parties,  on 
either  right  or  left.  The  only  solution  would 
seem  to  be  through  persuading  37  dupties 
of  the  3  small  parties  usually  alined  with 
de  Oasperl's  Christian  Democrats  to  revive 
their  alliance.  Then  the  government  could 
at  least  win  nominal  majorities  over  combi- 
nations of  its  critics. 

But  this  would  be  an  expedient,  not  an 
answer.  Italy's  problem  has  its  roots  deep 
in  misgovernment  of  the  past  and  the  hard 
economic  facts  of  today.  But  a  contributing 
factor  is  that  its  leader  of  the  past  8  years, 
tired,  good,  hard-working  Alcide  de  Gasperi, 
is  Just  that  and  nothing  more.  Three  mU- 
lion  voters  came  of  age  in  Italy  in  time  for 
the  last  electlcm — 3  million  young  people 
looking  desperately  for  leadership,  for  Jobs, 
for  a  chance  to  rear  famUles  with  some  self- 
respect  and  security.  Insofar  as  this  young 
vote  has  been  analyzed  at  all,  it  went  to  swell 
the  majorities  of  the  left. 

The  de  Gasperi  government  has  done  much. 
It  has  brought  back  a  working  semblance 
of  democracy  to  a  country  demoralized  by 
fascism  and  devastated  by  war.  It  has  used 
American  aid  In  the  main  wisely  to  restore 
productivity  and  create  vrork.  But  de 
Oaspol  is  essentially  a  cautious  man.  mov- 
ing slowly  upon  problems  that  were  crying 
fen*  swift  remedies.  The  land  reforms  which 
were  promised  to  southern  Italy  in  IMS  are 
still  spasmodic  and  uncertain.  Unemploy- 
ment remains  high  and  poverty  is  desper- 
ate, although  Roman  society  lives  as  lavishly 
as  It  did  In  the  days  of  Mussolini. 

A  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
led  by  a  right-wing  Socialist,  has  Just  re- 
leased its  own  survey  of  Italian  social  con- 
ditions, as  a  partial  explanation  of  the  leftist 
trend  of  this  year's  voters.  It  found,  for 
Instance,  that  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation in  southern  Italy,  where  the  switch 
to  the  left  was  most  noticeable,  have  a  very 
low  standard  of  life.  It  found  almost  one- 
fourth  of  Italian  families  living  in  subnormal 
surrounding — 92.000  famUles.  for  Instance, 
are  still  housed  in  shacks  or  caves — and  al- 
most 1  million  families  whose  diet  never 
includes  meat  or  stigar. 

The  deputies  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  these 
evils  a  vigorous  program  oS  social  sectirlty 
and  the  coordination  of  existing  measures 
to  relieve  distress.  These  moderate  reforms, 
however,  for  years  have  been  iirged  upon 
de  Gasperi,  and  the  lack  of  them  has  driven 
suffering  people  in  despair  to  vote  fcv  those 
who  promise  drastic  reforms. 

There  were,  it  Is  true,  particular  irritants 
in  the  last  electoral  campaign  which  pushed 
voters  other  than  the  very  poor  over  either 
to  right  or  left.  The  Times  of  London  noted 
ttxat  the  intervention  of  the  church  this 
year  was  sharper  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  It  seems  to  have  harmed  de  Gaspwi 
more  than  it  helped,  as  did  undoxibtedly 
the  Ul-Judged  admonitions  of  otir  Ambas- 
sador, Mrs.  Luce.    And  there  were  problems 


of  foreign  affairs.  TMecte.  for  instance,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  source  of  frlcticm  between 
Italy  and  neighboring  Tugoalavia. 

But  the  problems  left  by  the  election  seem 
mainly  domestic.  And  only  by  promlaing 
reforms  more  drastic  than  any  he  has  initi- 
ated up  to  now  does  It  seem  likely  that 
de  Oaa^l  can  make  peace  with  the  non- 
Communist  left  and  create  a  government 
of  some  stabiUty.  Failing  that,  new  elec- 
tions, new  threats,  new  promises  seem  likely 
further  to  dlst\u-b  the  internal  peace  of  Italy, 
and  to  present  a  challenge  to  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  her  more  powerful  friends. 


EcoEOwc  Aid  tn  UnderdeTeloped  Areas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  xnntcsoTA 

IN  IHE  SENATE  OF  IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  31,  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  state- 
ment on  economic  aid  to  underdeveloped 
areas  issued  in  March  1953  by  the  Cath- 
olic Association  for  International  Peace 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 
I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRS,  a($  follows: 
EcoKOMic    Am    TO    UmnxosvcLorcD    Abxas 

(STATKmifT      or      TBS      SUBOOMMirm      ON 
BCX>K01(IC  LlR) 

Since  1950  the  United  States  has  been 
committed  to  Intensified  implementation  of 
a  policy  of  helping  the  peoples  of  under- 
developed countries  Improve  their  ways  of 
life  by  giving  them  new  Ideas  and  skills. 
It  has  done  this  through  its  own  point  4 
program,  its  financial  contributions  to  the 
technical  assistance  programs  of  the  U.  N. 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  through  the  work  of  private  organiza- 
tlona.  ThuM  It  is  sharing  its  own  experi- 
ences of  advanced  technology,  economic  or- 
ganization and  scientific  discoveries.  The 
majority  of  the  world's  peoples  suffer  from 
a  disastrous  lack  of  food  and  adequate 
housing,  widespread  disease  and  Illiteracy, 
and  oftentimes  from  overpopulation  in  rela- 
tion to  arable  land.  Their  needs  are  so  basic 
and  simple,  yet  exist  on  so  great  a  scale,  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  them  existing 
side  by  side  with  ova  own  abundance. 

We  have  an  obligation  in  Justice  and  char- 
ity not  only  to  continue  oiu:  assistance,  but 
to  reexamine  from  time  to  time  Its  objec- 
tives and  results.  The  essential  problem  la 
one  of  increasing  our  aid,  but  maintaining  a 
balance  between  two  undesirable  extremes: 
gt^ng  too  slow  with  regard  to  the  extensive 
need  and  going  too  fast  with  regard  to  the 
ability  of  underdeveloped  areas  to  abeorb 
changes.  The  terrific  Impact  of  change 
through  these  programs  Is  Impossible  to  eval- 
uate completely  in  these  first  few  years  and 
calls  for  constant  reevaluatlon  along  with 
increasing  effort. 

GENEKAI.    KZOOlCMZMDAnOIfS 

On  the  basis  of  present  tendencies,  the 
subcommittee  on  economic  life  makes  the 
following  suggestions  on  the  general  con- 
text of  such  programs: 

1.  While  it  Is  desirable  to  aim  at  defeat- 
ing communism,  at  opening  new  sources  of 
raw  materials  for  American  factorlea.  and  at 
creating  conditions  favorable  to  private 
American  investments  abroad,  these  should 
not  be  the  primary  reasons  for  our  assistance. 
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If  tlMM  fKton  were  nonezUtaat,  -«•  would 
»«1U  be  oMIged  for  tbe  common  good  at 
mankind  to  aid  our  tarathmu  •rwrywliwe  ■• 
our  means  allow,  and  to  ■bare  wttik  tbem  tbe 
matotel  and  spiritual  wealth  and  atrengtb 
wblcb  Ood  the  Father  haa  beatow«d  upon  ua. 

a.  Our  present  programa  at  economic  aid 
are  curtailed  by  tbe  Ineecapabie  necwMAtj 
of  channeling  a  large  portion  at  our  re- 
sources Into  a  common  military  defense  of 
tbe  free  world.  The  United  States  Mutual 
Sectirlty  AdmlnlaitratlOQ  la  able,  however.  In 
Its  eomblaed  program  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  bolstar  national  ecooomies  as 
much  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
While  such  arms  tmpmnMtwn  Is  necessary. 
It  Is  also  tragic  and  regrettable  Insofar  as  It 
ksepa  the  free  world  from  embarking  on 
greater  programs  of  economic  and  social  bet- 
terment. But  it  Is  possible  to  continue.  In- 
tensify, and  graduaUy  expand  economic  aid 
programs  within  this  defensive  framework. 
Our  praaant  programs  should  provide  the 
basts  lor  transfers  at  capital  lAlcb  will  be 
necessary  in  the  future. 

As  y«t,no  axUtable  machinery  for  large  fund 
tnmsfers  exists,  and  the  nature  o<  such 
machinery  as  Well  as  the  wisest  ase  of  such 
tunds  need  ccmslderable  study.  By  doing  as 
ttiuch  as  it  possibly  can  now.  as  wisely  as  It 
can.  through  point  4  and  other  programs, 
bowewr,  the  ITnlted  States  can  help  many 
vnAMrdereloped  counOrlea  Improve  tbelr  own 
ecoaMnle  conditions  so  that  they  themselves 
will  be  in  a  better  position  eventually  to 
contribute  nwre  funds  to  a  scheme  of  greater 
magnitude  for  further,  more  cOim>lex  and 
more  expensive  development.  They  would 
then  be  in  a  better  position  also  to  absorb 
and  control  industrial  develc^Hnent  for  the 
widespread  benefit  of  their  own  population. 


jr jft  oxvnx>ncxMT 
A  program  o<  world  ccoxM>mic  and  social 
betterment  by  means  of  technical  assist- 
ance Is  subject  to  great  pressiu'es  which  will 
4J0  inuneasurable  harm  to  all  concerned  if  it 
Is  not  worked  out  in  a  true  spirit  of  Justice 
and  mutuality  with  a  genuine  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  peoples  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  sweeping  changes.  The  pressure  of  new 
capital  to  Industrialize  a  people  without  safe- 
guarding their  ability  to  absorb  consequent 
changes  can  produce  misery  and  result  In 
exploitation.  The  pressure  of  governments 
at  imderdeveioped  countries  to  request  or 
allow  projects  for  political  expediency  can 
produce  no  lasting  benefit  and  at  best  will 
benefit  only  the  few.  as  has  too  often  hap- 
pened In  the  past.  AH  participants  may  be 
Impatient  for  spectacular  changes.  This 
could  be  at  tbe  price  of  destroying  what  is 
good  in  a  people's  culture. 

The  pressure  to  Industrialize,  moreover, 
may  at  times  be  an  urgent  necessity  because 
of  population  pressures  on  the  land  and 
agricultural  sources  of  Income.  Capital  Is 
then  sought  for  Industrialization  to  help 
solve  problems  of  adequate  employment  and 
income.  The  urgency  of  increasing  food 
supply  and  other  basic  neceseities  comes  In 
some  areas  from  rapidly  growing  population, 
rather  than  for  desire  to  Increase  levels  of 
living,  though  the  latter  Is  a  taetcr.  In 
much  of  south  Asia,  for  example,  the  prob- 
lem is  to  retain  even  prewar  levels  of  living 
In  the  face  of  mounting  population  pres- 
sures on  Inadequate  food  supply. 

In  view  of  all  these  pressures.  It  should 
be  the  expressed  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  through  Its  economic 
assistance  in  underdevoloped  countries:  a 
better  distribution  of  wealth  and  power, 
more  democratic  and  effective  leadership, 
honest  and  capable  government  adminis- 
tration, adequate  social  servicea.  adequate 
education  and  adequate  public  health  meas- 
ures. These  are  necessary  conditions  for 
peoples  to  devel(H>  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries more  abundant  food  supply,  better 
bousing,  equitable  land  tentire,  more  avail- 
able credit,  better  transportation,  sound  lo- 
cal  industry  and  greater  educational  and 


cultu  Id  opportunitlea.  Only  thus  will  there 
be  in  iprovement  which  safeguards  the  ex- 
lsten<  e  of  the  family,  the  enrichment  of  the 
cuhne,  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  the 
comJBon  good  of  all  the  world. 
Fonrr  4  nocaAica 

Aa  ;>ractical  suggestions  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  present  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams ,  the  following  seem  warranted  on  the 
basis  of  limited  experience  gained  th\u  far: 

1.  ( ireater  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
obtal  }ing  the  best  people  available  for  this 
work.  Responsible  Americans  should  make 
sacrlf  ces  to  accept  the  dlfflcult  and  chal- 
lenging assignments  overseas.  Private  or- 
ganlzitions  should  increase  their  studies  of 
meth>ds  and  training.  More  attention 
shoifll  be  paid  to  the  training  of  our  ex- 
perts going  overseas  and  of  the  young 
train(  es  coming  here  to  study. 

On  ater  emphasis  should  be  put  on  train- 
ing uentejrs  in  underdeveloped  countries 
where  technical  education  can  be  made  avail- 
able 10  more  people  and  better  related  to 
local  conditions.  Thus  trainees  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  vast  dlf- 
f eren  see  in  economic  development  between 
hlghl  r  developed  countries  and  their  own. 
Care  ihould  be  taken  to  see  that  the  train- 
ing 0  t  native  experts  Is  not  oriented  to  the 
creat  on  of  an  educated  class  cut  off  from 
the  ]  eople,  and  that  new  skills  do  get  to 
the  ^  tople  at  the  community  level.  No  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  can  be  superfl- 
claltj  Unpoeed  on  the  people  from  above,  but 
must  have  Its  roots  in  the  desires  and  needs 
of  th  t  people  themselves. 

a.  klore  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
probl  sms  of  change  Involving  religious  and 
socla  values.  The  help  and  advice  of  people 
who  have  labored  for  years  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  and  who  know  actual  condi- 
tions as  they  exist,  as  well  as  what  the  people 
truly  need  and  want  in  economic  and  social 
ImpDvement.  should  be  sought.  In  many  at 
these  areas,  those  best  qualified — through 
long  experience  of  everyday  living  with  the 
people  and  because  of  their  objective  desire 
for  ssslstance  to  the  people — are  the  mis- 
sionaries, both  Cath(^c  and  Protestant. 
They  are  primarily  interested  in  a  sptrltual 
Ideal  but  they  know  that  this  spiritual  Ideal 
cannjt  be  realized  when  poverty,  illiteracy, 
and  lisease  ravage  a  people.  They  can  in- 
terpiBt  the  minds  of  their  people  and  they 
can  idvlse  technical-assistance  administra- 
tors md  technicians  what  kind  of  programs 
woul  I  best  serve  the  people  and  how  these 
can  >e  carried  out  without  creating  imbal- 
ance .  To  give  the  most  effective  service 
they  could  be  organized  into  advisory  groups 
in  ev  ery  underdeveloped  country. 

3.  Mdltional  participation  by  private 
agencies  should  be  encouraged.  Use  of  ex- 
Ifitin; ;  agencies  and  organizations  can  pre- 
vent unnecessary  duplication  and  delay.  By 
Dece  nber  1953.  the  point  4  program  had 
signc  1  70  contracts  for  specific  projects  to 
be  u  idertaken  by  private  agencies  such  as 
unlvt  rsitles,  foundations,  business,  and 
engli  eerlng  firms.  With  better  facilities . 
now  available  for  coordinating  the  assist- 
ance programs  in  a  country — whether  point 
4.  M3A,  U.  N..  Colombo  plan.  Rockefeller 
Pour  dation.  or  other — there  should  be  more 
parti  ;ipatlon  by  the  private,  voluntary  agen- 
cies ;o  carry  out  work  for  which  they  are 
expeiienced  and  equipped. 

THz  srnuT  OF  oua  aid 

Ec(  morale  and  technical-assistance  pro- 
gram s  ^ould  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most 
effecl  ive  long-range  means  of  more  Justly 
dlstr  buting  the  world's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  to  all  men,  so  that  all  coun- 
tries and  peoples  may  learn  to  tise  better  the 
great  natural  resources  with  which  the  earth 
has  1  een  blessed  in  tbe  divine  providence  of 
God  'or  ttie  needs  of  all  His  creatures. 

Only  If  this  financial  and  teehnlcal  out- 
pour ng  Is  motivated  by  a  spirit  of  mutual 
help  and  solidarity  wUl  it  fuUUl  Its  purpoee. 
If  tbne  programs  are  iindertaken  In  luch  a 


spirit.  It  will  be  eaater  fbr  them  to  find  thetr . 
roots  in  the  ciiltxu-es  of  the  various  peoples, 
so  that  each  may  Justify  the  programs  on 
grounds  which  are  truly  indigenous.  If  this 
is  not  attempted,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  at 
best  a  relatively  weak  and  superficial  work- 
ing philosophy,  or  at  worst  an  aggressive  sec- 
ularism which  seta  out  to  .mpplant  tradi- 
tional basic  values  grounded  in  the  natural 
law. 

To  share  In  this  task  and  this  rlslon  Is  a 
great  privilege  for  the  American  people.  We 
should  make  great  sacrifices  to  continue  our 
contribution  through  point  4  and  other  as- 
sistance programs.  We  should  follow  and 
encourage  the  leadership  of  our  statesmen 
and  legislators  who  see  the  need  and  obliga- 
tion to  continue  and  carefully  to  expand 
these  programs.  We  should  look  upon  this 
work  as  an  expression  of  our  love  for  our 
fellow  men  and  a  symbol  of  our  desire  to 
Btiare  our  bread  with  the  hungry,  our  homes 
with  the  shelterless,  our  health  with  the  sick. 
Only  this  spirit  and  this  aim  can  help  bring 
peace  to  all  men. 

WHAT  IB  MM  UlfSnumVBLOPZS  OOVNTSTf 

In  a  recent  addreas  on  "Tbm  United  States 
and  Underdeveloped  Areas,"  Stanley  Andrews, 
Administrator.  United  States  Technical  Co- 
operation Administration,  diseuaeed  oondl-; 
tlons  that  make  a  country  underdeveloped 
and  family  life  in  such  an  area: 

"Let's  look  a  moment  at  what  Is  termed 
an  underdeveloped  country.  What  are  tha 
norms  or  yardsticks  that  one  may  uae  to 
measure  degreea  of  underdevelopment? 

"Here  are  a  few  statlstles  which  ml^t 
serve  as  a  sort  of  yardstick.  But  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  It  is  not  the  objeottve  of  point 
4  to  reproduce  to  this  great  area  the  material 
standards  of  the  more  highly  developed  areaa. 
I  am  going  to  compare  certain  figures  in 
three  categ(»iea:  the  so-called  underdevel- 
oped areas;  the  intermediate  atataa;  and  tbe 
hl^ly  devMoped  and  industrialiaed  areaa 
such  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

"Baaed  on  United  Nations  flgurfls.  iMn** 
about  tbe  story:  m 
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•T»ow.  let's  look  at  the  family  unit  in  tbsss 
areas.  Tbe  chances  are  that  the  family  wa 
seek  out  win  be  dark-skinned.  It  win  be  a 
family  with  a  rich  heritage  of  culture,  an 
ancient  tradition,  a  well-defined  concept  <rf 
living,  and  with  values  far  different  from 
our  own.  The  family  will  l>e  living  in  a 
village  home  which  it  has  occupied  for 
generatlona. 

•ThU  family  wlU  eultlvate  s  plot  of  ground 
which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  hundreds 
of  years.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  communal 
land  belonging  to  the  Tillage  or  to  a  family 
or  dynasty,  owned  and  operated  by  its  vari- 
ous members  over  many  years.  Or  it  may 
be  land  owned  by  some  landlord  or  corpora- 
tion. It  will  be  a  small  piece  of  land  prob- 
ably from  1  to  20  acres.  The  house  will  be 
of  stone  or  adobe,  if  in  the  dryer  sectk»ia, 
or  of  bamboo  if  in  the  wet  torrid  zones. 

"There  will  be  a  father  and  a  mother  with 
perhape  6  or  8  children  living  and  poasibly 
a  birth  record  of  13  or  more.  The  others 
have  died  before  maturity.  The  famllyl 
chief  crop  will  be  rice,  or  wheat,  com  and 
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.  barley,  or  sugarcane,  or  Industrial  crops  like 
rubber,  sisal,  and  Jute.  TIm  chief  diet  will 
be  rice  or  cereal,  with  some  fruits  and 
tables  and  occasionally  flah. 

"The  power  on  the  farm  wlU  probably  be 
a  carabao  or  an  ox  with  an  occasional  donkey 
or  horse,  camel  or  cow.  The  farm  imple- 
ments will  be  a  wooden  spade,  maybe  an  iron 
spade,  and  a  plow  hoe.  Rarely  will  anything 
resembling  a  breaking  plow  or  a  disc  barrow 
be  fo\md.  The  harvest  equipment  will  be  a 
smaU  knife  attached  to  the  two  fingm  of 
the  right  hand,  or  perhi^is  a  sickle.  The 
threshing  will  probably  be  done  with  oxen 
walking  over  the  grain  on  a  threshing  floor 
and  the  grain  will  be  cleaned  by  winnowing 
in  the  wind.  In  some  areas  tl>ere  will  be  a 
small  foot-pedaled  thresher  and  occasionally 
a  gasoline-driven  fanning  noill. 

"There  irill  be  no  furniture  in  most  of 
these  homes.  Bamboo  floor  covering,  a  mat 
spread  on  the  floor  at  night,  and  an  iron 
brazier  for  cooking  and  heating  are  tbe 
standard  equipment.  Clothing  will  be  scant 
and  for  everyday  wear  of  aimplest  cotton. 
Silk  may  be  seen  on  the  moet  festive  occa- 
sions, for  which  the  inherited  fine  dress  of 
centuries  will  be  brought  out. 

"Most  of  the  famUy  members  will  belong 
to  and  attend  regularly  a  church  of  the 
ritualistic  and  formalized  religion  of  the 
area,  often  predating  Christianity  by  thou- 
sands of  years. 

"If  the  family  Is  fortunate  enough  to  own 
any  of  the  land  on  which  it  lives  and  works, 
that  is  probably  its  greatest  material 
achievement.  If  tliey  are  nonownera.  then 
the  most  cheriahed  dream  at  the  family  may 
be  to  call  some  of  that  land  its  own.  Ws 
have  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  that  sheer 
poverty  is  representative  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  rural  families  in  this  so-called  under- 
developed belt." 

WOKLD'B  UUtOXST  BT7BAL  DCVKLOncSirr  PBOOkAM 

The  United  States  point  4  program  and  the 
Government  of  India  last  year  began  a  imij- 
ect  aimed  primarily  at  increasing  India's  food 
supply  and  involving  the  largest  rural  de- 
velopment program  ever  undertaken  in  the 
world.  It  is  hoped  that  12  mUllon  Indians 
in  16.500  villages  will  be  enabled  to  Increase 
their  agricultural  production  and  standard 
of  living.  With  tbe  assUUnce  of  United 
States  technicians  7.000  Indians  will  be 
trained  to  bring  simple  basic  improvementa 
In  agrictilture,  health,  education  to  the  In- 
dian farmer.  This  community  development 
program  was  specifically  covered  in  1  of  the 
11  agreements   signed. 

Two  other  agreements  provide  for  drilling 
deep  wells  to  use  India's  undergrotmd  water 
supply  and  for  developing  large  and  small 
reservoirs  to  store  monsoon  rains.  This  will 
allow  double  cropping  in  several  areas  and 
diminish  India's  reliance  on  tbe  erratic  mon- 
aoon  for  the  water  that  spells  the  difference 
between  plentiful  harvest  and  starvation. 

Another  agreement  provides  for  the  im- 
portation by  India  of  55.000  long  tons  of 
steel  principaUy  for  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
culture Implements.  Village  NwWmiths 
will  make  simple  tools  for  farmers  who  will 
be  able  to  use  steel-pointed  plows  for  turn- 
ing luider  the  green  manure  crops  which  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  new  techniquee  intro- 
duced by  United  States  and  Indian  agricul- 
tural extension  agents. 

Marine  flaheriea  will  be  developed  as  an 
Important  source  of  protein  supplement. 
At  present  Tn<n»^  flshemoan  are  unable  to 
fish  1  week  every  month  because  the  tides 
are  too  low  to  enable  them  to  leave  their 
anchorage.  A  dredge  to  deepen  the  chan- 
neU  in  the  barbers  will  result  in  a  94  per- 
cent increase  in  fishing  time  and  an  Increase 
in  the  yearly  catch  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  flsb. 

Approximately  2,000  tube  wells  are  under 
development  in  the  Gangetic  Plain  qC  north- 
em  India,  which  has  a  12-month  growing 
•eason  and  a  water  table  rcT^ienlshed  from 


tbe  snows  at  the  Slmalayas.  Hie  wMls  wm 
make  a  a-crop  year  more  certain.  Crai tracts 
between  tht  various  Indian  states  and  Harold 
T.  Smith.  Inc..  WasblngUHi.  D.  C.  provide  for 
7SS  wells;  600  additional  are  under  contract 
to  the  0«man  Water  Development  Corp.; 
745  will  be  drilled  by  other  agences  oC  tbe 
state  governments  or  by  private  eompaniee 
imder  contract.  Under  tbe  Indo-Amerlcan 
agreement,  the  wells  become  the  property  at 
tbe  statea.  which  will  operate  and  maintain 
them,  collecting  water  charges.  Construc- 
tion costs  are  treated  as  a  loan  to  the  states 
and  retxnn  pajrments  will  go  into  a  special 
f lud  for  f urtb«'  development  purposes. 

Shipments  of  108.000  tons  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizer WlU  be  imported  for  subsidized  sale 
to  Indian  farmers.  Representing  a  poten- 
tial production  increase  of  230.000  tons  at 
food,  it  WlU  also  foster  domestic  fotiliaer 
industry  and  reeearch. 

A  locust  oontnri  program,  designed  to  com- 
bate  serloiis  Indian  food  loss  from  recurrent 
locust  invasions,  covers  technical  assistance 
and  equipnaent  from  the  TCA  regional  pool 
of  spraying  aircraft,  insecticide,  and  other 
materials,  technical  personnel  and  ground 
control  eqtilpment  including  vehicles  and 
sprayers. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  $60 
mUllon,  India  $86  mUlion  in  rupees  to  this 
extensive  program.  Total  cost  for  each 
project  is:  Community  development,  $8,- 
971,000;  fertUizer  imports,  $10,850,000;  tube 
wells,  $13,700,000;  Iron  and  steel  importe, 
$8,385,000:  river  developments,  $4,784,000; 
fisheries,  $3,463,000;  lociist  conlstri.  $330^)00: 
sou  surveys,  $200,000;  vUlage  worker  training. 
$166,000;  forestry  research  and  desert  aflores- 
Utlon,  $104,000;  malarU  control.  $648,000. 


Helpfd  Words  for  Preudcat  FrMi 
DeMOcr«t$ 


EXTENSION  OP  ROCARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

Of  KKHTDCXT 

XH  TBX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVES 

Fridaw.  Jutv  31.  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r«narks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcoKD,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  LouisviUe  (Ky.)  Coiirler- 
Joumal  dated  July  21.  1953,  entitled 
"Helpful  Words  for  President  From 
Democrats": 

HB.mi.  WOKDS  rOB  PBBsmcNT  FtoM 

DZMOCBATB 

The  President  Is  no  doubt  angered  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  consistency  with  which  his 
own  party  in  Congress  sabotages  his  efforts. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  the  mutilated  foreign- 
aid  bill  Is  wholly  dependent  for  rescue  on  the 
Democrats. 

In  House  and  Senate,  Democratic  major- 
Itiee  have  battled  in  company  with  loyal 
Republican  minorities  to  put  over  at  least 
tbe  skeleton  of  tbe  President's  program.  Tbs 
great  majority  of  the  Rrq>ubllcans,  hovrever, 
have  reacted  with  indifference  or  hostUity  to 
White  House  lugings. 

Representative  McCobmack,  of  Massachu- 
setts, leader  of  the  Hotise  Democrats,  does 
not  want  the  President's  pUg^t  to  remain 
unnoticed  by  the  voters.  His  off«-  to  help 
restore  a  part  of  the  cruel  cut  made  last 
week  in  the  foreign-aid  biU  is  both  sound  pol- 
icy and  good  politics.  But  so  also  Is  his 
Insistence  that  if  itr.  Slsenhower  wants  svsn 
a  watered-down  versicm  of  his  foreign-aid 
program  pushed  through  Congress  he  will 
have  to  {HOTlde  more  active  leadership. 


The  Presidents  hope  tbmt  bis  own  great 
prestige  would  sufilee  to  pat  over  the  legia- 
latlve  items  be  considers  imperative  haa 
been  badly  thwarted.  And  nowhere  Is  this 
more  true  than  in  foreign  affairs.  Here  If 
anywhere  members  of  bis  party  mif^t  have 
accorded  respect  to  his  informed  views. 

They  have  not  done  so.  Nor.  as  Mr.  Me- 
Onaitara:  has  emphasteed.  are  they  likely  to 
do  so.  Furthermore,  It  must  be  fairly  obvi- 
ous by  now  that  if  next  year's  elections  In- 
crease tbe  Republican  nutjorlty  his  plight 
WlU  not  improve.  What  Ur.  McCoaaucK 
seems  to  imply,  therefort.  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  better  lean  on  a  truly  bipartisan 
basis  rather  than  continue  to  lean  on  the 
weak  support  at  fellow  BepubUcana. 

So  far  Mr.  Bsenbower  has  not  given  the 
Democrata  either  tbe  thanks  or  tbe  credit 
they  deeerve.  Mr.  McOoaicacK  Is  not  aaklng 
in  so  many  words  for  thanks  and  credit. 
But  be  is  suggesting  that  if  Mr.  Bsenbower 
feels  a  sense  of  real  urgency  as  he  surveys  the 
foundering  of  an  already  weakened  fcnvign- 
asslstanoe  program,  he  had  better  convey 
that  urgency  to  Congreaa.  addressing  his 
words  to  loyal  Democrats  as  weU  as  to  sullen 
BepubUcana. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  jAvrrs 

or  HXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVSI 
Friday,  July  31, 1953 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Rbcoko  a  column 
frmn  the  current  issue  of  the  Army 
Times.  This  article  describes  the  ex- 
cellent  work  of  the  National  Manpower 
Council,  a  citizens'  committee  anx>inted 
by  President  Eisenhower  while  he  was 
the  president  of  Columbia  University: 
Mamfowbi 
(By  PhUfp  Ntigent) 

Somebody  once  said  that  every  time  2  or  S 
Amnicans  get  together,  they  organize  a 
conunittee. 

It  must  be  so.  because  there  are  more 
conunittees  lurking  around  this  capital  than 
there  are  columnists. 

In  the  yeUow  section  of  the  Washington 
phone  book  alone  there  are  12  solid  colun^is 
of  conunittee  listings  in  type  no  bigger  thAn  a 
flea's  ear.  They  range  in  urgency  from  the 
Defenders  of  Pur  Bearers  to  the  National 
Terrazo  and  Mosaic  Association.  And  they 
deal  with  everything  from  scrap  iron  to  Phil- 
adelphia scrapple. 

Do  these  groups  provide  anything  mora 
useful  than  a  hatrack  for  their  staffs? 

For  an  answer  let's  look  at  one  timely 
example:  the  National  Manpower  Coiuiell, 
which  ian't  even  located  in  Washington.  It 
functions  out  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York.  Its  chairman  Is  James  D.  Zellerbach. 
of  San  Francisco,  a  noted  industrialist. 

niere  noay  be  better  examples;  but  thla 
one  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  citizens' 
committee  actuaUy  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tiie  United  States — before  he  was 
President.  And  It  has  been  very  nmch  In 
the  news  lately. 

Aa  Its  name  implies,  the  councU  wocriee 
about  manpower.  It  studies  manpovrer 
problems.  Its  17  member*  define  objectivea. 
Its  staff  charts  trends.  Together  they  distill 
ideas.  And  out  of  aU  this  corns  the  ssrlous 
recommendations. 
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Th«  first  report  It  ever  published  as  s  group 
hit  Washington  more  than  a  year  ago — back 
la  the  spring  of  1053 — under  the  title  Stu- 
dent   Deferment    and    National    Manpower 
PoUcy."'      It  laid  lU  findings  on  the  line. 
(From  a  long-range  national  viewpoint,  it 
said,  the  future  secivlty  and  well-being  of 
the  country  requires   a  student  deferment 
policy  to  sustain  the  uninterrupted  training 
of  adequate  numbers  of  scientists  and  pro- 
fessional people. 
It  urged  public  support  of  that  policy. 
It  urged  further  that  qualified  apprentices 
also  be  deferred  to  provide  enough  techni- 
cians and  skilled  workers  for  the  future. 

It  urged  a  number  of  other  refinements  to 
achieve  a  proper  balance  between  military 
and  civilian  manpower  utilization. 

From  a  practical  and  Immediate  viewpoint, 
on  the  key  question  of  whether  present  de- 
ferment policies  were  fair  and  Just,  the 
cotincll  found  good  reasons  for  complaints 
about  the  system  as  It  was  then  working. 
They  Intimated  it  was  keeping  rich  boys  and 
smart  boys  from  being  drafted  In  violation 
of  the  principles  of  equality  of  sacrifice. 

It  urged  the  President  to  halt  deferrals 
being  granted  on  a  basis  of  fatherhood. 

It  pointed  out  this  was  an  escape  hatch 
through  which  students  were  converting 
postponement  of  service  Into  permanent  ex- 
emption. 

There  was  also  a  number  of  lesser  recom- 
mendations. 

All  this  was  15  months  ago— In  April  1983. 
Has  anything  constructive  happened  In 
that  Interim?  We  put  the  question  to  Dr. 
Henry  David,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Council.  We  asked  him  to 
match  the  recommendations  with  the  re- 
sults— If  any.  His  answers  also  spell  out  a 
persuasive  reply  to  the  first  question:  Do 
citizens'  committees  generally  really  achieve 
anything  useful? 

Here,  then,  is  a  rehash  of  what  the  council 
found  In  examining  Its  own  effectiveness: 

Recommendation:  The  public  shovild  sup- 
port student  deferment  policies.^ 

Results:  Gallup  polls  within  the  past  6 
months  show  increasing  majority  support  for 
the  present  program:  newspaper  editorial 
support  has  been  nearly  100  percent  in  the 
15- month  period;  local  boards  are  adhering 
to  the  national  policy  of  Selective  Service. 
Bays  Dr.  David  modestly:  "There  Is  evidence 
our  work  has  brought  *  about  a  somewhat 
better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  the  program." 

Recommendation :  Qualified  apprentices 
should  have  deferment  privileges  as  well  as 
college  students. 

Results :  Less  ihan  3  months  later.  In  June. 
1852.  then  President  Truman  modified  regu- 
lations to  make  such  deferments  possible. 

Reconunendatlon :  Selection  and  assign- 
ment procedures  should  be  revised  by  the 
military  to  insure  that  full  weight  is  given 
the  civilian  skills  and  experience  of  highly 
trained  personnel  In  both  enlisted  and  offi- 
cer categories. 

Restilts:  If  one  doesnt  argue  over  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  'full  weight"  this  recom- 
mendation is  being  carried  out  by  all  three 
bran<  hes  of  the  military. 

Recommendation :  Officer  procurement 
ought  to  be  reviewed  so  that  too  many  scien- 
tific and  engineering  graduates  won't  be  used 
as  line  officers. 

Results:  There  has  been  some  review  of 
the  program. 

Recommendations:  More  realistic  stand- 
ards should  be  established  to  lessen  military 
rejections  for  minor  ailments  and  handicaps. 
•  Results:  There  has  been  some  Informal 
relaxation  In  the  lnten»«tstlon  of  existing 
standards  at  some  Induction  stations. 
And  so  It  went. 


'Student  Deferment  and  Katlonal  Man- 
power Policy.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1952.  New  Tock  City.  102  pp..  $2. 
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But    the   big   question — shall 

drafted? — went   unanswered   by 

where  the  decision  rested. 

February,  the  manpower  council's  chalr- 

Zellerbach,  repeated  the  coxincll's  urg- 

In  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast.    Pub- 

pressure  began  to  build  up.     Outgoing 

Defense    Chief    Anna    Rosenberg 

for  such  a  draft.     In  Februai-y  also 

Hershey   said    we   ought   to   draft 

by  May  he  said  we  had  to  do  It. 

no  action. 

»n  be  revealed  now.  however  (and  for 
frst  time),  that  Zellerbach  also  sent  a 
letter  to  the  White  House  this  past 
calling  President  Elsenhower's  atten- 
to  the  council's  recommendation.    Jus- 
and    equity,   Zellerbach   said,   demand 
approval"  of  the  father  draft, 
month,  on  July  11,  1953,  the  Presi- 
made  a  reality  of  the  last  major  recom- 
mendation of  the  council:  he  extended  the 
to  fathers. 

his  decision,  the  council  said,  the  Pres- 

"haa  greatly  strengthened  public  sup- 

JDf  the  constructive  theories  behind  the 

stud4nt  deferment  program."    But  President 

did  more  than  that;  he  proved 

17  lone  Americans  organizing,  rallying 

espousing    logical    public    policies    can 

even  the  most  powerful  government  in 

^orld. 

something  to  think  about. 
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[ecp  Red  aihu  Ont  of  the  U.  N. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


IN 


or  NSW  Toax 


THE  HpnSX  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1953 


M  .  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
21.  :  953,  the  House  of  Representatives 
adop  ted  by  a  vote  of  379  to  0  a  resolution 
expr  issing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Com  nunist  Chinese  Government  should 
not  >e  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Unit  d  Nations.  Unfortunately.  I  was 
deta  Ded  in  my  district  that  day  on  im- 
port! nt  business.  Had  I  been  here  at 
the  ime  the  vote  was  taken  I  would 
have]  voted  in  favor  of  that  resolution. 
1  lave  long  held  the  viewpoint  that 
China  should  not  be  ad- 
the  U.  N.  As  long  ago  as 
7.  1950 — less  than  3  weeks  before 
^ommunlst  invasion  of  Korea  and 
abou  7  months  before  the  Chinese  Com- 
muniits  openly  Joined  the  aggression 
In  K)rea — I  warned  on  this  floor  that 
unde '  no  circumstances  should  we  con- 
Red  China's  bid  for  admission  to 
the  I  nited  Nations.  I  stated  at  tbe.time 
as  f  o  lows : 


Comiaunist 
mltt^  into 
June 
the 


The  Chinese  Communists  have  committed 
crime  I  against  humanity  and  human  de- 
cency It  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
Chart  tr  of  the  United  Nations  and  dash  the 
hopes  of  mankind  for  a  peaceful  world  to 
perml  i  these  International  criminals  to  sit  in 
respectability  with  the  law-abiding  peoples 
of  thq  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  not  changed  my 
views  in  the  matter  one  iota.  In  fact,  I 
feel  even  more  strongly  about  it  today 
than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  world 
events  of  the  last  3  years,  particularly 
the  p  ocrastlnatlon  of  the  war  In  Korea 
for  w  lich  Communist  China  is  to  blame 
becaiise  of  its  intervention. 


Efforts  are  now  under  way  in  certain 
quarters  to  admit  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  as  the  price  for  Korean 
unity.  If  not  for  Communist  China's  in- 
tervention, the  unity  of  Korea  would 
have  been  achieved  2^  years  ago  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  on  both 
sides  could  have  been  spared. 

We  have  a  most  difficult  problem  in 
the  United  Nations  now  with  Russia, 
whose  representatives  seize  upon  every 
opportunity  to  confound  the  efforts  of 
the  free  world  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
encourage  world  progress.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  use  the 
platform  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
sounding  board  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda, for  sowing  dissension  among  the 
nations,  and  for  arousing  confusion  and 
tension  in  a  world  that  is  himgry  for 
peace.  Now  it  is  suggested  that  we  com- 
pound that  problem  by  adding  another 
obstructionist  to  cripple  even  more  the 
effectiveness  and  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations. 

To  yield  to  these  suggestions  would  be 
appeasement  of  the  worst  sort.  The 
world  cannot  afford  to  invite  further 
complications  in  an  embattled  interna- 
tional organization  where  an  already 
powerful  Red  bloc  threatens  to  nullify 
its  constructive  efforts  toward  genuine 
world  peace.  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  seating  Red  China  in  the  U.  N.  and 
thereby  allow  Russia  to  have  another 
satellite  in  this  international  council. 
The  United  States  has  never  exercised 
Its  veto  power,  but  if  the  situation  should 
call  for  its  use  in  this  instance,  then  use 
It  we  must. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues 
for  their  unanimous  support  of  this  res- 
olution. Certainly,  on  the  question  of 
keeping  Red  China  out  of  the  U.  N..  the 
world  knows  that  our  country  stands 
united. 


Earaingt   of  Hifb-Scbool   Stiileats   £■• 
rolled  ia  Diversified  OccapatioBs  Pro-' 
grua$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATXVBS 
Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  more  and  more  students  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama are  completing  vocational  training 
courses.  This  type  of  education  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  our  public 
school  system.  Under  such  a  profrram. 
students  leaving  their  schools  and  on- 
the-job  apprenticeships  are  so  equipped 
that  they  are  immediately  able  to  secure 
full-time  employment.  They  are  able 
to  take  their  places  as  citizens,  as  con- 
sumers, and  as  producers,  already  hav- 
ing acquired  the  abiliUes  that  are  neces- 
sary for  them  to  do  good  Jobs  of  each  of 
these  things.  Now.  not  only  are  young 
people  able  to  earn  a  better  living  than 
those  of  any  preceding  generation,  but 
they  are  contributing,  in  overwhelming 
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fashion,  to  the  area's  supply  of  highly 
skilled  trade  and  industrial  workers, 
they  are  better  farmers,  ix>ssessed  of  all 
the  modem  know-how  of  their  profes- 
sion: and.  they  are  more  efficient  home- 
makers,  accounting  tor  more  abimdant 
family  living. 

Recently  Mr.  H.  C.  Elliott,  assistant 
State  supervisor  for  the  northeast  dis- 
trict, vocational  industrial  education, 
had  a  survey  made  that  covers  the  earn- 
ings of  young  folks  attending;  diversified 
occupations  and  distributive  education 
classes.  The  rofliults  are  indeed  grati- 
fying: 

Earning*  of  high-»ehool  atvOenU  enrolled  in 
divenifled  oecupationt  and  distributive 
educatiom,  cooperatives,  trade  and  indus- 
trial education,  Cullman,  Ala.,  7th  Con- 
gressional District,  during  the  school  year 
19S2-S3,  diversifUd  oecupationt  program 
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HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMTH 

or  wiaooMsof 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  REPRESBNTATIVaB 

Friday.  July  10, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  Harry 
T.  Everingham  enUtled  "The  Other 
Side  of  UNESCO,"  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Spotlight: 

When  a  leading  educator,  who  favors  the 
teaching  of  UNESCO  In  the  public  schools, 
was  asked  recently  U  be  also  agreed  on 
teaching  the  other  side,  he  asked.  "What 
other  side?" 

UNESCO,  one  of  the  "QMclallMd  agencies" 
of  the  United  NaUons.  stands  for  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organisation.  It  la  the  opinion  of 
some  people  that  thlH  agency  Is  neither  edu- 
cational, scientific,  nor  culturaL  But  that's 
only  an  opinion.    Let's  stick  to  facta. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  State  has  a  strong  propaganda 
agency  for  pubUdzing  the  United  NaUons 
and  UNESCO.  The  aute  Department  pub- 
lication 2726— U.  N.  Information.  Series  14— 
quotes  the  speeches  of  many  prominent  of- 
ficials who  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
the  United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  which  was  held  September  28,  1946. 
Among  those  invited,  and  presumably  pres- 
ent, were:  Archibald  MacLrtsh.  MsMAoer 
Chass  SKirH.  Anna  BoMnberg.  Paul  Hoff- 
man. Milton  Elsenhower  (Dte's  brother,  who 


Is  also  a  member  of  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists), Dr.  Esther  C.  Brunauer,  William 
T.  Stone,  and  Senator  William  Benton,  of 
Connecticut. 

Senator  Benton  ts  quoted  as  saying.  "We 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  process  of 
breaking  down  the  walls  of  national  sover- 
eignty. •  •  •  In  this  process  UNESCO  can  be, 
and  Indeed  must  be,  the  pioneer.  •  •  •  The 
Department  of  State  has  fathered  this  Na- 
tional Commission  (for  UNESCO)  and  you 
give  for  the  first  time  In  oxir  history  a  col- 
lective brain  to  the  whole  nervous  system 
ot  Amerlemn  culture,  science,  education, 
and  means  of  conununlcatlon.  Everything 
that  you  may  now  do  wlU  estebllsh  a  prece- 
dent. •  •  •  This  Is  an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity.** 

Senator  Pat  McCsHuif ,  Democrat,  of  Ne- 
vada, has  had  the  courage  to  state  publicly 
that  "I  made  an  error  which  I  shaU  regret  all 
the  dayi  of  my  life  when  I  voted  itx  the 
United  Nations  Charter  before  I  had  even 
read  It."  Senator  McCassam's  suboonunlttee 
held  three  hearings  on  UNESCO  and  he 
stated:  "This  is  a  very  clever  propaganda 
campaign  to  sell  the  people  of  this  country 
and  particularly  the  school  children  on  the 
doctrine  of  One  World  Government  and 
World  Citizenship  •  •  •  The  committee  had 
presented  to  it  docimiented  proof  of  this  In- 
sidious campaign." 

Here's  why  many  well-informed  students 
of  government  and  economics  are  against 
UNESCO.  In  book  V.  page  11  In  the  UNESCO 
series.  "Toward  World  Understanding" — the 
teacher  ts  Instructed  to  purge  American 
geography  from  the  elementary  school  class- 
room by  divorcing  It  from  its  national  ele- 
ment, and  to  completely  Ignore  the  teach- 
ing of  history  tutll  the  pupil  enters  high 
school,  since  this  subject  cannot  be  simi- 
larly internationalized,  and  so  Is  too  risky 
to  advance  imtll  the  youngster's  patriotic 
spirit  has  been  thoroughly  emasculated. 
Parento  who  take  a  bit  of  time  to  Investi- 
gate may  find  (as  was  found  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania)  that  a  nxunbcr  of  elementary 
schools  have  already  dropped  American  his- 
tory as  a  required  subject. 

Here  is  a  quote  from  "How  the  United  Na- 
Uons Works."  one  of  the  few  q>eclaUy- 
wrltten  UNESCO  textbooks:  Why  Oovem- 
ments  Were  Fcvmed  Among  Men.  "We  have 
made  governments  for  ourselves  for  two 
purposes;  to  build  roads  and  bridges,  apart- 
ment houses,  schools,  and  anything  else  we 
want  them  to  build  for  us.  and  to  take  care 
of  the  poorest  people,  so  that  life  will  be 
more  comfortable  and  pleasant  for  everyone 
and  to  keep  the  peace,  to  try  to  stop  people 
from  robbing,  killing,  or  hurting  one  an- 
other." 

Americans  who  tinderstand  and  believe  in 
constitution^  government  and  cq>pose  cen- 
tral planning,  are  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
education — on  the  ground  that  this  would 
give  the  Federal  Government  an  Influence 
In  our  local  schools.  If  we  object  to  our 
own  Government's  controlling  and  Influenc- 
ing our  local  schools,  then  how  In  the  name 
of  conunon  sense  can  we  entertain  the 
thoiight  of  letting  the  International  social- 
ists. Communists,  and  assorted  lellow-trav- 
elers  In  UNESCO  do  it? 

WHAT  Fucc  rEMcmr 

Wto  were  told  that  the  United  Nations  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  secxulng  world 
peace.  The  advocates  of  the  U.  N.  have 
planned  to  do  away  with  all  patriotism  and 
nationalism  on  the  theory  that  people  will 
then  become  world  citizens  and  never  again 
fight  each  other.  Through  treaties  which 
take  precedence  over  ova  State  laws  and 
Federal  Constitution,  they  would  form  a 
super-world  government  to  which  this  coun- 
try would  have  to  surrender  Its  sovereignty 
over  Its  immigration,  its  tariffs.  Its  monetary 
system.  Its  tree  labor,  its  free  qieech.  as- 
sembly, religion,  press  and  radio,  and  tha 


power  to  declare  war  or  stay  oot  ot 
Under  such  a  world  government  w«  would 
be  greatly  out-voted.  Our  pop\ilatlon  being 
only  7  percent  ot  the  world's,  we  would  have 
93  percent  potential  majority  vote  against 
us  to  have  tis  pay  the  largest  share  ot  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  wo-ld  government 
and  Its  army,  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
best  aMe  to  pay. 

The  first  aim  of  UNESCO  Is  to  gain  the 
power  of  supervising  education  In  all  coun- 
tries, especially  including  the  United  States. 
They  plan  to  edit  textbooks  to  standardize 
them.  Their  objective  was  well  expreawd 
by  Dr.  llieodore  Bramf eld,  Profeasor  of  Edu- 
cation at  New  York  Univovlty  who  wrote: 
"There  Is  wlde^iread.  if  still  superficial,  ac- 
cq>tance  among  teachers  of  the  belief  that 
national  sovereignty  must  go.  •  •  •  The 
majority  of  the  United  Nations,  UNESCO, 
or  any  similar  organizations  created  on  be- 
half of  world  order  should  be  so  greatly 
strengthened  that  no  member  country.  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sateUltaa 
can  conceivably  refuse  to  abide  by  its  power- 
backed  decisions." 

Seconding  this  is  Prof.  I.  L.  Kandd  ot 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  the 
fountain-head  of  {MXJgressive  ediicaUon.  He 
wrote  in  the  NEA  Journal:  Nations  that  be- 
come members  of  UNESCO  accordingly  as- 
sume an  obligation  to  revise  textbooks  used 
in  their  schools.  At  present  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  scrutiny  ol  textbooks  in  the 
UNESCO  Constitution.  Under  these  ocm- 
ditions.  each  member  nation.  If  it  is  to  cany 
out  the  obligation  of  its  membership,  has 
a  duty  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  in  Its  eur- 
ricultmx  course  of  study,  and  textbooks.  Is 
contrary  to  UNESCO's  aim.  This  task  has 
already  been  undotaken  through  voluntary 
activities  in  the  United  States."  Dr.  Bram- 
feld  and  Professor  Kandel  both  want  this 
textbook  editing  power  nuMle  into  United 
Nations  Uw  and  "backed  by  force." 

Some  ill-advised  and  uninformed  people, 
such  as  Mrs.  Dorothy  Prank,  who  wrote  the 
pro-UNESCO  article  in  the  March  28  issue  of 
Collier's  magazine,  truly  beUeve  that  the 
United  Nations,  through  Its  Human  Bights 
Covenant,  offers  people  throughout  the  world 
the  same  freedoms  and  human  rights  that  we 
enjoy  under  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Right*.  Every  adult  American  should  know 
that  our  human  rights  are  clearly  defined  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  God- 
given.  What  man  Inholts  in  natxural  rights 
trom  his  Creator  no  government  has  the 
right  to  take  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  human  rlgfata 
granted  through  the  Soviet  constitution  and 
under  the  United  Nations  Hxmian  Rights 
Covenant  are  specifically  granted  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  circumstances  by  th« 
government.  Of  coiuse,  any  student  of  his- 
tory knows  that  what  the  government  give* 
the  government  can  also  take  Jiway,  and  fre- 
quently does. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  1913,  who  said, 
'liberty  has  never  come  from  the  Govern* 
ment.  •  •  •  The  history  of  liberty  Is  th« 
history  oS  the  limitations  of  governmental 
power,  not  the  Increase  of  It."  The  earlj 
American  settlers  came  to  this  country  not 
to  establish  government  but  rather  to  get 
away  from  too  much  government. 

So  that  there  could  be  no  possible  mistaka 
about  the  object  and  purpose  of  Government, 
our  Founding  Fathers  caiised  this  new  Gov- 
ernment with  its  first  breath  of  life  to  de- 
clare: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creatcx'  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men.  deriving  their  Jxist  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

For  full  details  on  this  heritage  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  wt  recommend  you  read  that 
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•hcrt  but  most  popular  book,  tbe  Key  to 
Peace,  by  Clarence  Manlon.  formerly  dean  of 
tbe  College  at  Law  of  Notre  Dame  UnlTerslty. 
Dean  Manlon  la  one  of  the  world's  most  out- 
standing authorities  on  constitutional  law; 
be  has  written  a  book  based  on  our  national 
Constitution  and  State  constitutions,  prov- 
ing that,  with  a  single  exception,  everyone 
of  these  documents  Is  based  on  a  firm  belief 
In  Almighty  Ood. 

Do  you  know  that  prayer  has  never  been 
offered  at  any  gathering  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? Do  you  know  the  United  Natlonn 
Charter  was  drawn  up  by  Alger  Hiss — and 
frequently  paraphrases  tbe  constitution  of 
the  Soviet  Union? 

The  anti-God  forces  of  world  socialism  have 
found  a  single  clink  in  our  armor.  It  Is 
clause  n  of  article  VI  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  which  says: 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
stiance  hereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
ot  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  boimd  thereby,  anything  In 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

What  does  this  mean?  Simply,  that  a 
treaty  signed  by  the  United  States  Senate 
becomes  the  supreme  law  of  our  land.  And 
any  United  Nations  treaty  can  lovalldate  the 
protection  of  our  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
our  Bill  of  Rights. 

■very  adult  American  should  know  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  actually  a  bill  of  pro- 
hibitions. It  is  not  a  bill  of  rights  which 
the  Government  grants  to  us.  the  people.  It 
Is  actually  a  set  erf  10  commandments  that 
we,  the  people,  have  laid  down  for  oiir  gov- 
ernment— to  restrain  it  from  passing  any 
laws  or  taking  any  action  that  would  vio- 
late the  natural  rights  we  have  inherited 
from  our  Creator.  Think  of  that.  Read  it 
In  Tour  Rugged  Constitution,  by  Bruce  and 
Esther  Flndlay,  published  by  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press — a  short,  well-iUustrated  book. 
Interesting  and  useful  as  a  reference. 

Students  of  American  freedom  should 
study  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Covenant  because  by  adopting  It,  through 
treaty,  we  would  change  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment without  the  consent,  or  even  the 
knowledge,  of  our  people.  If  you  woxild  like 
to  compare  the  pattern  of  thought  found 
In  the  United  Nations  Covenant  of  Human 
Bights  with  that  found  in  the  constitution 
of  dictatorial  governments,  read  the  booklet 
published  by  the  > ->undation  for  Economic 
■ducaUon.  Irvlngton-on-Hudson,  New  York, 
entitled  "Human  Rights  and  the  United 
Nations."  written  by  RusseU  J.  Cllnchy. 
former  minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
(Congregational)  Hartford.  Conn. 

There  la  scarely  another  nation  on  earth 
with  a  constitution  that  bases  the  f.-eedom  of 
Ita  people  upon  Qod-glven  rights.  Other 
people's  freedom.  If  any.  is  looeely  granted  by 
their  government  and  may  be  rescinded  at 
any  time  by  an  unpredictable  set  of  govern- 
ment officials.  Why.  then,  should  we  give 
up  our  God-given  rights  to  link  ourselves  to 
a  world  organization  bound  together  under 
a  human  rights  covenant  that  paraphrases 
the  Soviet-Russian  Constitution?  How  can 
anyone  seriously  prc^Kise  that? 

There  was  a  recent  national  poll  taken  to 
learn  how  many  Americans  believe  In  God. 
in  one  term  «r  another,  and  It  turned  out 
that  M  percent  of  Americans  do!  Therefore, 
If  our  people  can  learn  of  the  ungodly  hypoc- 
risy and  frttud  of  UNESCO,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  exploded  by  the  outrageotis 
wrath  of  an  Indignant  people.  Our  people 
are  basically  religious.  They  would  nearly 
aU  agree  with  WlUiam  Penn.  who  said 
•TTiose  people  who  are  not  governed  by  God 
will  be  ruled  by  tyrants." 
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Q^OVlfD  HAMCASS 

(By  Anthony  Vandyk) 
T^e  building  up  of  Russia's  long-range 
bom  ber  force  is  now  a  top  pttority  item  in 
Soviet  defense  planning,  latest  Information 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  reveals.  To 
safe  ;uard  the  big  new  America  bomber  now 
star  Ing  to  come  off  the  Russian  production 
,  a  vast  program  is  underway  to  fx^vide 
1  lases  with  underground  hangars  and  fa- 
All  this  adds  up  to  a  change  In 
thinking. 
Hitherto  strategic  bombing  has  had  a  very 
role  in  Red  air  force  planning.  Un- 
end  of  World  War  n  only  1  percent 
aU  planes  built  In  Russia  were  long-range 
bombers.  Today  that  figure  is  up  to  7  per- 
cent, with  every  indication  of  a  continuing 
upwu-d  trend:  Georgl  M.  Mialenkov,  Rus- 
sia's top  man.  Is  known  to  be  a  stanch  sup- 
port »r  of  strategic  bombing  in  defense  plan- 
ninj.  (He  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
use  Df  airpower  during  his  many  years'  ac- 
tlvit  f  as  one  of  Stalin's  advisers  on  air  force 
matters.) 

Bljeprlnt  of  the  new  Soviet  Strategic  Air 
Command  calls  for  a  force  of  400  6-englne 
Ame  rlcan  bombers  In  the  8-62  performance 
catei;ory,  backed  by  about  1,100  4-englne 
mod  »ls  with  performance  approximating 
that  of  tbe  B-50. 

Tl  e  four -engine  fleet,  comprising  T\ipolev 
Tu-H    bombers,   is   now  virtually   complete, 
although  production  of  these  aircraft   (in- 
cluding transport  versions)    is  still  In  full 
(at  the  rate  of  65  to  95  a  month), 
are  indications,  however,  that  plants 
»oon  switch  most  of  their  resources  to 
'America  bomber" — the  Tua-75    (type 
which  is  now  In  limited  pr6ductlon  In 
far  East.     At  least   two  Red   air   force 
baited  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the 
Union  are  equipped  with  TuG-75'8. 
present     production    version     of    the 
has   turbojet   engines,   giving  it   a 
epeed  in  the  600  plus  miles  per  hotir 
snd  a  range  of  6.500  miles, 
of  the  main  centers  selected  fa-  the 
production  of  the  TuG-75  is  Molotov, 
I4dus  trial  town  in  the  Urals  which  has 
devel<q>ed  Into  one  of  Rxissia's  biggest 
;  almost  all  of  Molotov 's  300.000  in- 
work  on  the  production  of  arma- 
or   In   the   numerous   armed   forces' 
(including    air    force    and 
air  bases)  which  ring  the  town, 
original  aircraft  plant  at  Molotov  no 
pr'Xluces  airframes  but  is  entirely  de- 
to  the  production  of  engines   (since 
It  has  concentrated  on  Jets ) ;  peak  pro- 
duction is  500  engines  a  month.    Molotov 's 
alrcr^t  plant   proper   Is  located   about    14 
northeast  of  the  town  and  Is  one  of 
l4rge6t  (if  not  the  largest)  aircraft  fac- 
the  Soviet  Union.     A  total  of  34,000 
I  operating  day  and  night  In  three 
are   engaged   In   bomber   production 
the  ly^-mUe  by  94 -mile  factory. 
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The  Molotov  aircraft  plant  receives  Its  raw 
material  from  relatively  close  soiurces.  Alu- 
mlniun.  for  instance,  comes  from  Kamensk- 
Uralskly,  340  miles  distant;  engines  for  the 
Tu-4's  come  from  Sverdlovsk,  190  miles 
away,  and  from  Chelyabinsk,  880  miles  dis- 
tant; rubber  equipment  is  supplied  from 
Oorskl.  Only  item  that  has  to  come  all  the 
way  from  Moscow  is  ball  bearings.  The 
Molotov  plant  manufacttuvs  propellers  and 
supplies  them  to  other  aircraft  factories. 

Despite  its  modem  equipment — almost  all 
foreign — and  the  nearby  supply  centers,  tbe 
Molotov  aircraft  plant  Is  by  no  means  a 
model  of  efficiency.  As  in  all  Russian  fac- 
tories, there  are  three  bosses — the  plant 
manager,  the  Communist  Party  representa- 
tive, and  the  secret  police  representative. 
Despite  extreme  vigilance  and  punishment 
of  all  svupects,  sabotage  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence at  the  Molotov  factory.  Scarcely  a 
month  goes  by  without  an  aircraft  crashing 
on  a  test  flight. 

The  establishment  of  United  States  Air 
Force  bases  In  Alaska  and  at  such  strategi- 
cally located  points  as  Thule  in  Greenland 
has  caused  the  Soviet  planners  to  have 
second  thoughts  on  the  Invulnerability  of 
production  centers  In  and  beyond  the  Urals, 
such  as  Molotov. 

There  Is  a  growing  realisation  that  no  point 
In  the  Soviet  Union  is  outside  the  range  of 
modem  American  bombers,  and  that  com- 
plete secvu-lty  can  be  achieved  only  by  going 
underground.  As  yet  there  is  only  slight 
indication  that  aircraft  plants  are  being 
buried,  but  It  has  baen  clearly  established 
that  Red  air  force  policy  now  requires  that 
strategic  bombers  b«  kept  In  underground 
hangars. 

Russia's  decision  to  build  underground 
hangars  and  facUiUes  at  long-range  bomber 
bases  stems  from  the  belief  that  tbe  com- 
plexity of  the  modern  bomber  requires  that 
it  operate  from  a  well -equipped  base  with 
permanent  facilities  and  a  large  technical 
staff.  In  time  of  war  there  would  be  no 
attempt  to  move  the  planes  to  auxiliary 
landing  grounds  to  prevent  them  beinf 
attacked  while  on  the  ground.  Instead, 
they  wlU  stay  at  their  permanent  bases 
in  undergroiuid  hangars  when  not  actually 
flying. 

Soviet  planners  admit  that  there  Is  a 
danger  that  enemy  attacks  may  damage  the 
bases'  runways  while  the  planes  are  safe  In 
their  hangars,  but  point  out  that  repairing 
runways  is  easier  than  repairing  planes.  " 
Moreover,  the  bases  will  have  their  own  pro- 
tective fighter  vmlts  In  addition  to  anti- 
aircraft artillery. 

At  the  mc»nent  the  program  to  provide  all 
bomber  bases  with  underground  hangars  is 
stlU  In  an  early  stage  and  It  te  estimated 
that  present  facilities  would  not  accommo- 
date more  than  about  120  6-engine  planes. 

Although  ultimately  life  at  Russian 
bomber  bases  wUl  be  completely  under- 
ground, the  present  policy  is  merely  to  put 
the  hangars,  fuel-storage  tanks,  bomb 
dumps,  and  ammunition  depots  below 
ground.  Uvlng  and  sleeping  quarters  for 
personnel  are  In  most  cases  still  above 
ground,  but  the  program  calls  for  every- 
thing ultimately  to  go  underground. 

Various  types  of  underground  hangars  are 
Tised  at  Soviet  air  bases.  The  most  common 
type  Is  excavated  out  of  hills  on  the  field's 
perimeter,  but  where  the  country  is  flat 
genuine  underground  facilities  are  btUlt  with 
their  roofs  up  to  25  feet  below  ground. 
Usually  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a  Uyer  of 
about  8  to  6  feet  of  relnf(»-ced  concrete  In 
addition  to  some  20  feet  of  earth.  Fuel 
tanks  are  protected  by  3  feet  of  concrete 
and  16  feet  of  earth. 

The  underground  hangars  are  usually  built 
In  groups  of  2  or  8.  A  typical  hangar  Is  660 
feet  long.  166  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high. 
Fuel  tanks  are  usuaUy  of  about  83,000  gal- 
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Ions  capacity  and  are  separated  at  300-foot 
intervals.  The  number  of  these  tanks  varies 
from  base  to  base. 

At  the  moment  the  Rtissian  program  to 
build  underground  hangars  mainly  involves 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  There  are,  however, 
certain  flelds  In  northeast  Hungary  and  In 
the  Ploestl  ollfleld  area  of  Rumania  which 
are  equipped  with  underground  facilities. 
In  Germany  underground  hangars  are  being 
built  at  several  fleldn. 

Tbe  following  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant bases  already  provided  with  under- 
ground faculties: 

Pushkin  (15  mlle;i  south  of  Leningrad): 
Hangars  for  an  estimated  50  bombers  and  70 
fighters  in  the  Pushino  bills  on  the  perim- 
eter of  the  field. 

Shllsselburg  (on  Lake  Ladoga) :  Under- 
ground hangars  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
field. 

Tosno  (40  miles  southeast  of  Leningrad) : 
Underground  hangai-s  with  caUpults  to  get 
light  types  of  aircraft  Into  the  air  without 
taxiing  or  use  of  elevators. 

Krasnogvardelsk  (80  miles  southwest  of 
Leningrad) :    Several   undergrcund  hangars. 

Pskov  (on  the  fcrmer  Russian -Estonian 
border) :  Two  groups  of  underground  hangars 
with  workshops  and  fuel  lines  into  hangars; 
underground  narrow -gage  railroad. 

Tallinn-Lasnamae  (btonia) :  Underground 
hangars. 

Riga-Spllve  (Latvia)  :  Three  groups  of  un- 
derground hangars  suitable  for  light 
bombers. 

Resekne  (Latrta) :  Underground  hangars 
cow  under  construction. 

Ventsplls  (Latvia) :  Two  underground 
hangars  about  700  feet  long  and  underground 
workshops. 

Telgava  (Latvia) :  Underground  hangars 
at  this  new  field  have  a  total  length  of  over 
1,500  feet. 

Knistplls-North  CLatvla) :  Oround-Ievel 
hangars  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth. 

Kaunas  (Latvia):  Two  bases— one  with 
underground  hangiirs  accommodating  86 
foxir-englne  bombers.  The  other,  north  of 
the  town,  U  a  new  facility  with  eight  large 
underground  hangars. 

Podolsk  (26  mUes  south  of  Moscow)*:  Un- 
derground hangars,  fuel  tanks,  and  ammu- 
nition depots. 

Sebezh-East  (on  the  Latvian  border)  :  Un- 
derground hangars  imd  15  undergrotmd  fuel 
tanks. 

Shcherbakov  (Rybinsk):  Factory  airfield 
(Jet  bombers)  and  air  force  bomber  base  with 
underground  hangars  and  workshops. 

Kalyazln-South  (on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga  northeast  of  Moscow)  :  Underground 
hangars  on  the  south  side  of  the  field. 

Shoherbinka  (12  miles  south  of  Moscow) : 
Underground  hangars  for  heavy  bombers. 

Kolomna  (80  milc!s  southeast  of  Moscow) : 
Numerous  fuel  tanlu  burled  very  deep. 

Ryazan-Dyagllevo  (southeast  of  Moscow) : 
Underground  hangars  (with  catapults)  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  100  bombers.  Impor- 
tant medium  and  heavy  bmnber  base. 

Tambov-East  (on  the  Moscow-Ryazan- 
Saratov  Railroad) :  Two  groups  of  tmder- 
ground  hangars  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
120  heavy  bomlMrs,  tindergroumd  fuel  tanks 
linked  by  pipeline  to  a  ptimping  station  on 
the  railroad  line  lYt  miles  distant. 

Kulblshev-N<»th  (at  the  confluence  of  tbe 
Volga  and  Samara  Rivers) :  Believed  to  be 
the  airfield  for  an  undergrotmd  aircraft  fac- 
tory in  Kuiblshev.  Undergrotmd  hangars  ao- 
commodate  60  fighters. 

Kiev-Southwest:  Underground  hangars. 

Klev-Zhltomlr:  One  of  several  airfields 
located  about  12  miles  west  of  Kiev,  has  un- 
derground hangars. 

Kobrin  (east  of  Itreet-Utovsk) :  Five  large 
underground  hangars  with  workshops. 
Heavy  bomber  base. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I 
include  herewith  an  article  entitled 
"C^ommunlsm's  Route  to  America  Lies 
Through  China."  by  Madam  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  which  appeared  in  the  August 
1953  issue  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine, official  publication  of  the  American 
Legion: 

CoMMtTNisM's  Route  to  Amouca  Lm 

Thsough  Chima 

(By  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek) 

Long  ago,  and,  it  seems  now,  very  far  away 
from  this  era  of  crisis,  I  came  to  America  as 
a  child.  I  came  from  a  most  ancient  civUlsa- 
tlon  to  learn  the  life  and  ways  of  your  stUl 
youthftil  but  wonderfully  advanced  United 
SUtes. 

When  I  was  a  student  in  America,  Etirope 
was  already  weltering  in  rivers  of  blood,  but 
both  America  and  China  were  Isolated  from 
the  general  blpodletting.  Later  it  was  to  lie 
otir  fate  to  suffer  through  the  wreckage  of 
two  world  wars,  neither  of  which  would  leave 
tis  in  any  peace,  nor  from  which  we  could 
have  escaped  with  any  htiman  or  national 
honor. 

Now  we  of  China  and  you  of  the  United 
States  are  being  engulfed,  slowly  but  surely. 
In  another  world  war  catastrophe,  a  third 
and  stlU  more  dangerous  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. In  fact.  China  has  had  no  respite 
from  sustained  warfare  since  1931,  when 
wise  counsel  did  not  prevail  in  the  Man- 
chtirlan  Incident,  and  man's  aggression 
against  man  was  not  cauterized  at  its 
source,  as  we  of  continental  China  wished. 

Those  statesmen  who  have  sought  to 
justify  their  lethargy  of  1931  by  the  state- 
ment that  hindsight  is  easy,  foresight  diffi- 
cult, pay  tinthlnklngly  high  tribute  to  the 
actual  wisdom  of  those  who  foresaw  the  In- 
evitable Implications  from  the  shadows  cast 
liefore  the  tragic  events  of  the  Manchurian 
deceit.  The  chain  of  events  was  not  only  to 
lose  the  rich  Manchtirian  provinces  of  China 
to  the  Japanese  militarists  of  1937  but  to 
turn  their  great  strategic  assets  over  to  the 
Kremlin  Communists  of  1950. 

Should  we  luiaggresslve  people — of  China 
and  of  the  United  States— -again  allow  our- 
selves to  become  trapped  by  men  who  have 
only  hindsight,  as  though  inteUectual  fore- 
sight were  beyond  the  pale  f>f  man's 
rationale? 

Is  free  man,  again,  to  be  outwitted  and 
captured  by  schemers? 

Is  America  to  be  capttired  by  allowing  the 
Soviet  Communist  enemy  to  dissipate  Amer- 
ica's great  potential  Pacific  allies,  the  mU- 
lions  of  Asian  people  who  hate  oonununlsm, 
but  -who  have  no  material,  or  modem  mili- 
tary technology,  for  stopping  commtmlsm's 
march  through  Asia? 

You  in  America  have  experienced  the  first 
atrocities  against  your  youths  by  Commu- 
nist-led forces  on  the  bloody  mountain  es- 
carpments of  Korea — more  atrocities  than 
most  Americans  have  been  allowed  l>y  cen- 
sorship to  fully  appreciate.  We,  of  China, 
have  already  lost  our  homeland  of  conti- 
nental China,  and  all  of  our  Chinese  peoples 
except  those  outside  of  continental  China 
have  become  enslaved.  Therefore  I  say  to 
you  it  is  already  too  late  further  to  put  our 
trust  in  men  who  have  only  hindsight.  It 
will  be  only  through  the  guUlaaos  and  con- 


secrated energies  of  men  and  women  wltb 
toreslght  that  we  can  now  save  ourselves. 

China,  and  the  Chinese  people,  can  b« 
saved.  Of  that  I  am  certain.  There  are 
many  factual  reasons  why  I  am  certain  of 
this,  thovigh  they  cannot  be  exposed  within 
eyesight  of  our  enemy  of  the  Kremlin.  But 
time  Is  short  and  we  are  today  facing  the 
awful  hazard  ci  that  potential  moment  of 
eternal  time  when  it  may  become  too  late — 
too  late  to  save  otu:  cheriahed  civilization 
and  freedoms. 

The  Kremlin  has  already  obtained  slave 
control,  alnce  the  end  of  World  War  II's 
actual  battles,  of  one-third  of  the  world's 
peoples  and  over  one-third  of  tbe  world's 
land  resources.  Tremendous  potentlia  re- 
soiu-ces,  including  oU.  lie  dormant  In  China 
and  other  parts  of  Asia.  If  honesty  is  to 
become  the  liability,  and  deceit  the  winning 
asset  of  the  world  ot  the  future,  we,  Chinese 
and  Americans,  can  become  conquered.  But 
I  cannot  believe  that  evil  will  be  allowed  to 
triumph  over  moral  integrity. 

We  Chinese,  for  many  generations,  have 
honored  men  and  women  because  of  their 
personal  character,  rather  than  their  powers 
or  estates.  That  Is  oxzr  first  basic  similarity 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  It  is 
In  this  slnxilarlty  of  our  characters  that  we 
are  joined  across  the  Pacific,  and.  therefore, 
on  this  that  America's  and  Asia's  ultimate 
freedom  mtist,  I  believe,  be  based. 

Whether  the  principles  of  human  freedom, 
jtistlce,  and  equality  of  opportunity  can  win 
out  over  the  subterfuges  of  Communist  im- 
perialism by  withstanding  the  strain  and 
stress  of  our  era — as  well  as  the  massed  forces 
of  aggression  threatening  us — is  a  question 
that  depends  very  largely  on  ourselves  as  In- 
dividuals and  as  nations;  on  our  native 
character. 

Again  I  say  there  are  many  similarities 
between  your  people  and  mine,  tliougb  we 
have  been  so  far  away  from  you  across  the 
Pacific,  and  speak  a  language  so  strange  to 
you,  that  not  many  Americans  have  bad  the 
opportunity  to  realize  our  basic  similarities. 
Beneath  otir  differing  skin  textures  and  pig- 
ments, otu:  native  ctistoms  and  languages 
lies  the  real  base  of  our  160-year-old  friend- 
ships and  our  peoples'  long  confidence  la 
each  other.  We  have  Identity  of  human 
ideals;  both  of  us  have  fotight  for  human 
liberties  and  himian  freedoms. 

Neither  of  us,  Chinese  or  Americans,  have 
ever  defUed  oiur  national  character,  or  honor, 
by  gains  or  {H-ivUeges  obtained  by  stealth  or 
compromise  with  our  principles.  As  people 
and  as  nations  we  both  rank  probity  as  a 
primary  precept;  we  both  frown  on  nioral 
turpitude;  we  both  honor  Integrity.  Are  we 
both  to  be  vulnerai>le  to  conquest  by  stealth 
and  subterfuge?  -■\ 

The  country  which  I  love  next  to  my  own. 
the  United  States,  is  in  my  mind  my  sec- 
ond home.  I  have  learned  many  Important 
facts  In  America.  But  in  China  and  among 
Chinese  pec^le  I  have  learned  certain  eter- 
nal truths  which,  if  you  Americans  and  we 
Chinese  combine  otir  moral  assets  and  forces, 
I  am  sure  aU  tbe  world  will  soon  know. 
Among  these  are  the  Indomitable  courage 
of  the  Chinese  people;  the  Indestructible 
spirit  of  the  still-free  Chinese  Army  on  For- 
mosa; and  the  deathless  soul  of  the  only  tem- 
porarUy  captured  Chinese  nation.  As  long 
as  the  bastion  of  Formosa  remains  as  the 
citadel  of  Chinese  freedom,  the  hopes  and 
determination  of  our  enslaved  people  will 
remain  Indomitable  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
gain their  freedom — and  this  does  not  apply 
only  to  the  Chinese  people  of  occupied  China; 
it  applies,  as  potential  alliances  with  Ameri- 
cans, to  all  the  Chinese  people  wtio  may  be 
vridely  scattered  throtighout  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  all  the  vray  to  southeast  Asia,  and 
all  the  way  southwest  to  the  borders  of  In- 
dia. 

Tbe  Chinese  people  have  a  very  long  his- 
tory of  survival  in  spit*  Ot  temporary  tor- 
ttires — torttues  worse  than  any  other  people 
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In  Modem  dTlllaatkm  hav* 
NotblBK  ■hart  at  tbm  complete  >nnththrtton 
of  our  rmem  wlU  pntmaX  our  paopte  trom  try- 
ing to  gain  tb«lr  UlMrty. 

Tbe  buay  people  of  tbe  West  b*w  ■ome- 
Umee  eirerlooked  tbe  fact  that  Oikia,  when  tt 
became  a  republic  by  national  retoK  agatnet 
Mancbu  deepotlam  in  1911.  tnlMrited  mmnj  at 
tbe  Inflrmltiee  of  tlie  Manchu  dynasty  of 
■ome  SOO  preceding  years.  During  the  first 
15  years  of  tbe  republic  our  effarts  to  unite 
the  country  were  thwarted  by  tlM  eontintia- 
tion  of  old  dTQ  wars. 

That  was  an  Initial  HabUlty  your  Infant 
American  BepnbUe,  In  the  18th  century,  did 
not  have  to  survive.  Our  first  Parliament 
convened  In  lOia,  following  the  downfall  of 
the  Ifanchu  autocracy.  But  oxa  truly  Na- 
tional Congress  was  not  able  to  convene 
tmtll  1934  when  the  Kuomlntang  Party  was 
flnany  abM  to  aaslmilate  Uttle  warloads  and 
establish  the  dicta  that,  throughout  all 
China,  "universal  sxiffrage  shall  be  carried 
out:  class  suffrage  based  on  i>roperty  quali- 
fication shaU  be  abolished." 

The  process  of  national  unification  could 
have  made  very  successful  strides,  after  1934. 
had  It  not  been  for  the  infiltration  by  the 
Kremlin  Communists,  astutely  led  and  in- 
stigated against  us.  The  old  Bolsheviks  of 
the  Soviet  revolution  did  not  want  oiir  rev- 
olution against  the  Ifanchus  to  produce  a 
strong,  independent.  Asiatic  republic;  they 
conspired  to  take  over  the  yo\mg  Chinese 
republic  as  their  satellite  base  lor  Asiatic 
ccunmunism. 

In  spite  of  Moscow^  Inflltrattons  into  our 
young  republic,  we  were  on  the  very  brink 
of  unifying  China  as  an  antl-C«nmunlst 
bastion  when  the  Japanese  militarists  be- 
came alarmed  at  our  growing  Asiatic  prog- 
ress. eeoDomleaUy  and  poUtlcally.  and  in- 
vaded our  northeastern  provinces,  lian- 
ehurla,  in  1981.  Prom  that  very  rich  area, 
and  in  spite  ot  our  pleas  to  the  League  at 
Nations.  Japcmese  forces  began  systemati- 
cally spreading  southward  untU  1937  when. 
•tlU  talking  peace,  they  suddenly  attacked 
Bhanghal,  Bad  we  not  msde  very  consider- 
able intonal  gains  against  the  Communists, 
In  both  reforms  and  national  aseets.  be- 
tween 1935  and  1937,  China  could  never  have 
withstood  the  gigantic,  punitive  air.  naval, 
and  land  attacks  which  lasted  from  1987  to 
1949. 

It  Is  arten  forgotten  that  an  during  I9ie 
terrible  years  when  we  were  fighting  the 
Jlspanese  on  one  frtmt,  to  prevent  them  from 
overrunning  all  Asia,  Soviet  agents  at  the 
Kremlin,  posing  as  alUee.  were  infiltrating 
our  whole  national  fabric  from  the  rear. 

Train  the  very  Inception  of  our  Chinese 
Republic  of  1911,  throughout  43  turbulent 
years,  there  has  never  been  a  year  when  the 
people  of  China  have  had  pettce.  What  other 
nation  of  men  and  women  have  lived  through 
•uch  an  era? 

Nor  were  we  to  have  peace  after  VJ-day; 
for  immediately  the  sovletlzed  Commimlsts 
in  our  midst  began  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ravages  of  our  hmd  by  the  Japanese  mili- 
tarists, and  propelled  their  Chinese  agents 
and  dupes  Into  carefully  devised  strikes  and 
civil  turmoil.  These  disturbances  were 
backed  by  divisions  of  the  Chinese  armies 
which  had  laeen  especially  strengthened 
against  us  with  the  acquisition  of  Japanese 
arms  and  eq\ilpment,  ready  to  add  Soviet- 
supplied  force  to  their  various,  cumulative 
deniands. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  treachery  attacked 
the  Republic  of  China  with  their  other  great 
weapon — ^propaganda.  The  propaganda  they 
used  against  us  miist  be  emphasized  be- 
cause It  was  the  propaganda  of  Commxmlst 
lies  and  deception  which  did  most  to  gain 
for  the  l^pi^pn  the  vast  resources  of  China. 
°°*  'HliWi  military  might.  I  want  to 
lmpr«*l||^  the  people  of  America,  before 
It  Is  too  late,  that  the  free  world  Is  up  against 
not  only  military  force  but  an  amoral,  atheist 
•abal  of  world  marauders,  full  of  treachery. 
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anc  perhaps  even  more  dangerous  to  our 
dv:  lizatlon  than  any  of  the  Tojos.  Hitlers. 
or  :  fusfolinls  of  our  past.  We  can  win  bat- 
tle4  on  clearly  seen  battlefields,  but  we  Chl- 
and  you  Amerirans,  a  moral  people  wlth- 
the  techniques  of  deceits  and  treach- 
1.  are  greatly  handicapped  in  waging 
victorious  war  against  a  dishonest  foe.  I 
ver^  8\ire  that  history  will  prove  that  the 
and  deceits  of  Ootnmunlst  propaganda 
the  most  Important  factors  in  tbe  loeses 
free  world  has  sustained  on  the  main- 
(a  China. 

eonquer  tbe  world  the  Kremlin  has 
piafuMd  first  to  conquer  Asia;   to  conquer 
it  knew  It  must  first  conquer  China. 
,  their  agents  and  dupes,  went 
irork.  not  only  inside  China  but  inside 
United  States,  and  Inside  the  govern- 
or many  other  nations  whose  people 
aetfially  were  friendly  toward  us.  to  mlsrep- 
f  acta  and  to  create  their  kind  of  public 
They  set  off,  particularly   within 
old  and  greatest  ally,  tbe  United  SUtes, 
barrages  of  adroit,  highly  organ - 
and    skUlfuUy    directed    propaganda 
our    struggling    Oovemment.      We 
tbe  first  government  In  Asia  to  take 
field  against  communism,  and  the  first 
therefore,   of  tbe   Communist  "big 
tactic  at  abuse  and  distortion  with 
we  have  since  become  so  familiar, 
of  us  now  know  how  subtle  and  wide- 
were  the  Communist  efforts  propa- 
g  the  distorted  ideology  that  Com- 
Chlneee  were  merely  "liberals."  "agra- 
ref  ormers."  "real  democrats."  having  "no 
with  Moscow."    They  were,  the 
world  was  told,  merely  trying  to  "deliver" 
"starving  poor  at  China"  from  an  "op- 
government."    Por  10  years  power- 
propaganda  forces,  more  effective  than 
troops,  have  been  at  work  to  turn  Asia 
to  the  Conununlsts— and  to  aco(»nplish 
Communist  propaganda  was  especially 
~  for  the  United  BUtes.    Htetory,  I 
,  will  further  document  In  detail  the 
now  unknown  to  the  people  of  America, 
baaic  1948-1940  goal  of  the  Kremlin 
that  of  Inducing  Generalissimo  Chiang, 
external  preas\ires.  to  take  Chinese 
Into  oiir  national  government- 
while  permitting  units  of  the  Communist 
in  China  to  remain  outside  the  govem- 
's  control  and  under  the  absolute  lead- 
of  Communist  puppets  of  Moscow, 
luiew  the  dangers  of  such  a  "coalition" 
though  some  of  our  friends  aj^peared 
to  understand  them. 

the  free  forces  of  China  are  mainly 

'in   Formosa.     Here,   on    this 

Island  with  an  area  equal  to  Massa- 

and  Connecticut  combined,  is  our 

Pree  Chinese  bastion,  a  mere  hundred 

:nlles  from  the  enemy-dominated  coast. 

luurd  work  and  the  friendly  cooperation 

the  inhabitants  of  Pomiosa.  many  of 

economic   and   administrative  reforms 

we  had  been  finable  to  carry  out  dur- 

;he  preceding  tragic  years  on  the  conti- 

are  now  t>eing  implemented.    We  have 

succ^fully  raised   the  standard   of  Uving 

the  island,  in  spite  of  the  loes  of 

realth  and  industrial  resources  we  once 

on  the  mainland. 

farmers  who  were  tenants  now 

their  own  farms.     Formosa's  predoml- 

crops  are  rice  and  cane  sugar;  last  year 

-Ice  harvested  siirpassed  the  peak  POr- 

jn-oduction  imder  the  Japcmese  occu- 

We  have  local  self-government,  and 

^rtenslve   program  of   civic   education, 

under  J^wnese  rule  the  people  ot 

had  no  voice  whatever  In  govem- 

affairs.    We  held  our  first  election  by 

—  suffrage  in  May  1960,  and  80  per- 

cff  the  qualified  men  and  women  voters 

their  ballots. 

Pbrmosa  today  eounellors,  mayors, 
1  aaglstrates  are  elected  by  the  local  pop- 
Of  the  814  councilors  elected,  72  are 
wom*n.  We  women  of  Pree  China,  from  all 
sectidns   of   life,   have   organized   oxirselves 
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into  an  active  Woman's  Antl-Communlst 
League,  with  branch  posts  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  Pormosan  hinterland,  as  well 
as  in  its  towns.  They  give  their  spare  time 
and  substance  to  volunteer  work  In  activities 
comparable  to  those  of  your  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  Today,  Formosa  has  no  beggars; 
ttie  people  are  simply  but  adequately 
clothed;  there  Is  meat,  as  well  as  rice  and 
salted  vegetables,  in  our  school  children's 
lunch  boxes. 

Had  China,  with  the  democratic  precepts 
under  the  creative  philosophy  of  Dr.  Sun 
Tat-sen,  not  had  to  fight  the  Japanese  ag- 
gressors, and  not  had  to  fight  the  treacherous 
infiltrations  of  Kremlin  Communists  these 
long,  bloody  years,  we  today  would  be  one  of 
the  really  great  nations  of  the  clvmaed 
world — a  great  republic  which  would  stand 
as  a  cornerstone  In  Asia  for  liberty,  progress, 
and  equality  of  hiwian  opportunities.  Our 
problem  today,  from  oxir  Formosa  base  and 
fortress  is  to  regain  the  land,  people,  re- 
sources, and  freedoms  which  we  have  lost 
through  Japanese  invasions  and  Commu- 
nist subversions. 

We  all  know  that  the  Korean  war  te  no 
Isolated  phenomenon  and  is  not  to  be  In- 
dependently reeolved  or  won.  It  la  vital, 
therefore,  that  the  Communist  power  in 
Asia  have  its  energies  and  supwfidal  re- 
soxu-ces  disrupted  and  scattered  on  all  pos- 
sible fronts,  before  it  can  organiae  itself,  by 
supply  lines,  into  an  adamant  foe  for  over* 
running  Thailand,  Bxirma,  and  Indochina. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  short  of 
superior  force,  and  strategic  tacUcs  property 
used,  to  achieve  an  end  to  Communist  dom- 
ination of  Asia's  mainland — and  let  me  re- 
peat again  tue  axiom  that  If  Communists  get 
complete  control  of  China  they  get  control 
also  of  Asia.  An  Imperialist  dictatorship  over 
continental  China  and  its  460,000,000  peo- 
ple— and  its  very  rich  resources  of  the  fu- 
ture— will  speU  doom  for  all  the  800,000,000 
people  of  Asia,  all  the  way  to  Malaya  #nd 
India. 

The  world  has  plenty  of  evidence  that  we 
can  achieve  no  moral  assets  with  Moscow,  or 
Peiping.  or  with  Communists  anywhere, 
through  negotiation.  NegoUaUons,  as  long 
drawn  out  as  they  desirs,  are  used  by  Ooin- 
munlsts  for  tactical  ends  and  for  the  gaining 
of  day-to-day  advantages  to  suit  their  *»^t, 
Oonunimlst  "peace"  slogans  are  traps  for  peo- 
ple of  good  will.  Communist  agreements  ara 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are  signed  on. 

It  Is  dlfflcTilt  tar  the  people  of  the  w«^»fn- 
land.  under  the  bloody  heel  of  Communists 
and  the  village  murders  by  brutal  Commu- 
nist police,  to  start  on  their  own  any  organ- 
ized revolt.  With  no  right  of  free  ammfla- 
tion.  the  slightest  suspicion  of  revolt  will 
bring  down  on  them  the. wholesale  massacre 
not  only  of  themselves  but  of  their  entire 
families  or  often  villages.  However,  our  far- 
flung  mainland  intelligence  keepe  us  in- 
formed as  to  their  desire  to  revolt,  their  wish 
to  become  fighting  guerrillas  the  instant  we 
can  organize  and  supply  the  arms  and  nec- 
essary diversions.  Our  Pormosan  difficulty 
Is  not  in  obtaining  effective  recruits  on  the 
mainland,  but  in  obtaining  and  supplying 
the  necessary  equipment.  Millions  of  Chi- 
nese men  and  women  will  rally  around  patri. 
otic  units  Inside  Communist-occupied  China 
when  we  are  sure  that  their  patriotism  and 
self -risks  will  not  be  sacrificed  by  uncoordi- 
nated and  ineffectual  technlqxies.  The 
fiame  of  revolt  smolders  Intensely;  we  must 
not  allow  it  to  die  out.  either  by  waiting  too 
long,  or  by  disclosing  it  to  the  enemy  so  it 
can  be  murderously  snuffed  out. 

With  jaar  help  and  asslsUnce,  let  me  aa- 
stire  you  that  the  Chinese  people  of  the 
mainland  will  rise  at  the  propitious  moment 
and  regain  their  land  and  regain  also  a  new 
seciu-lty  for  all  Asia.  The  supplies  and  tools 
they  need  to  fight  with  victoriously  would 
be  considered  alongside  your  military 
methods  as  quite  primitive,  but  in  i>atrlotlo 
Chinese  hands,  before  the  Pelplng  Com- 
munists can  liquidate  them,  even  your  most 
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rudimentary  land  and  air  weapons  can  be 

victoriously  effective. 

More  than  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  debacle  ray  husband,  in  1949, 
asked  the  United  States  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  organising  an  antl-Coaununist  mu- 
tual military  alttanee  of  Asians.  Tbe  then 
Secretary  of  State  In  Washington  dismissed 
our  proposal  as  prtnnature.  Again  in  1949, 
President  Qulrino,  of  the  Philippinee.  also 
delivered  to  Washirigton  a  plan  for  a  Pacific 
Antl-Communlst  Fact,  without  the  specific 
military  aspects  of  our  proposaL  This  plan 
was  also  rejected. 

That  the  British  Oovemment,  for  some 
quite  self-aggrandUlng  purposes  of  its  own. 
Joined  your  then  Secretary  of  State  in  not 
wanting  an  Asiatic  snianoe  across  the  Pacific. 
for  the  protection  of  Asia's  liberties,  will 
surely  prove — if  it  lias  not  already  proven — 
one  of  the  great  historical  blunders  of  our 
generation.  South  Korea,  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Japan. 
Slam.  Malaya,  and  many  of  the  now-called 
"neutralist"  states  of  eoutheastem  Asia 
could  have  been  banded  together  under  tbe 
wise  leadership  of  the  United  Statee  in  1949 
and  the  Commiuist-inspired  attacks  on 
South  Korea  and  on  French  Indochina  might 
well  have  been  prevented. 

The  worldwide  fcwees  of  Commtmlst  ag- 
gression have  becoDie  united  under  a  single 
overall  Red  army  military  conmiand.  If  we 
are  to  make  our  ootabined  strength  fully  ef- 
fective, the  antl-Commtmlst  people  i"  the 
Far  East,  as  well  as  in  Kurope,  must  similarly 
unite.  Can  there  be  any  logic  in  sponsoring 
a  mutual  alliance  iNATO)  against  commu- 
nism In  Europe  and  shrugging  aside  a  mu- 
tual alliance  against  communism  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific?  If  united  Communists,  out  of 
the  Kremlin,  could  destroy,  one  by  one.  tbe 
free  nations  of  Kurope,  who  was  so  forgetful 
of  tbe  Pacific  as  not  to  know  that  tmlted 
Communists,  out  of  Moscow,  could  also  de- 
stroy, one  by  one.  Xixe  tree  nations  and  states 
of  Asia? 

The  danger  to  Communist  plans  for  the 
domination  of  Asia  by  an  iwleaahed  Formosa 
was  one  of  the  primary  factors  which  started 
Stalin's  successors  in  the  Kremlin  on  their 
March  1953  campaign  for  more  time  in  Asia 
through  a  new  propaganda  of  peace .  and 
truce  Jn  Korea.  The  Kremlin  became  worried 
not  only  because  of  our  800,000  armed  Na- 
tionalists on  Fonnosa,  but  because  of  the 
hundreds  of  thoussnds  of  secretly  anti-Com- 
munist soldiers  and  civilians  within  their 
occupied  territories  who  were  ready — when 
we  gave  the  signal— to  attack  on  hundreds 
of  thinly  held  Communist  fronts. 

We  have  in  the  past  established  systems 
for  knowing  in  detiOl  the  Kremlin's  imperial- 
istic plans  with  relation  not  only  to  China 
but  to  all  AsU  and  the  Pacific.  In  1926  my 
husband  became  »  member  of  the  central 
executive  committee,  of  the  major  Chineee 
political  party,  ths  Kuomlntang.  WeU  in- 
formed of  Moscow's  plans,  he  and  the  Kuo- 
mlnUng  Party  became  the  Chineee  bulwark 
in  Asia  against  tlie  Communists  and  com- 
munism. In  1936  be  was  given  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Clilnese  Republic.  In  Asia 
he  stood  squarely  In  the  Kremlin's  Asiatic 
path.  TO  conquer  Asia,  Soviet  communism 
would  have  to  pass  through  or  around  Chiang 
and  the  Kuomlntnng. 

In  1945  the  SoV.et  Red  army  was  allowed, 
by  the  then  secret  Yalta  agreement,  imbe- 
known  to  us,  to  occupy  certain  very  strategic 
positions  in  Manchuria  and  to  retain  them 
after  V-J  Day.  There  was  never  any  doubt 
until  Manchuria  was  occupied  summarily  by 
the  Soviet  Union  after  V-J  Day.  that  the 
Nationalist  forces  of  the  Kuomlntang.  sup- 
ported by  loyal.  {«triotic  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens, would  ellmiiiate  the  Infiltrating  Com- 
munists who  threatened  us.  Ptxnn  Man- 
churia, however,  aa  soon  as  the  Japanese  mil- 
itarists surrendered,  the  Soviet  Red  army  be- 
gan equipping  Chineee  Communist-led  troope 
with  captured  Japanese  supplies  and  arma- 
menu  and  sent  them  south  against  us. 


Despite  tbe  treaty  of  "Chlnese-Bovlet 
Friendship  and  AlUanoe,"  which  the  Krem- 
lin signed  with  us  in  August  1946,  and  short- 
ly after  handing  over  the  equipment  it  had 
obtained  from  conquered  Japanese  to  the 
Communists,  the  Soviet  Union  began  tun- 
neling to  Chinese  Communists  still  larger 
quantities  of  supplies  and  weapons  which  it 
had  obtained  from  the  United  Statee  under 
World  War  II  lend  lease.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists thus  armed  were  able  to  drive  us 
south  from  our  cities,  enslave  the  people  of 
mainland  China  and  use  many  at  them  not 
only  against  the  Chinese  Republic  but  as  the 
armies  which  they  sent  across  the  Talu 
River,  in  that  catastrophic  winter  of  1980. 
to  overrun  and  capture  your  American  sol- 
diers. * 

The  Chinese  troops  who  siurendcred 
quickly  to  Americans  in  Korea — following 
your  initial  dropping  of  "freedom"  passes 
into  their  ranks  from  the  skies  of  Korea— 
and  who  have  spent  long  months  in  your 
South  Korea  prlsoner-<rf-war  stoekadea.  were 
in  the  majority  former  Nationalist  soldiers 
who  did  not  want  to  serve  under  Communist 
traitors,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  eeoape. 
That  is  why  the  Communists  of  Moaoow  and 
Peiping  so  angrily  wanted  them  rettimed 
for  punlstmient — as  Asiatic  examples.  Bad 
not  Communist  propaganda  iraprsased  on 
Chinese  troops  the  lie  that  capture  by  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  Nations,  would 
result  in  tortxires  and  death,  deeertlons  from 
the  Chinese  ranks  in  North  Korea  would  have 
been  far  greater  in  numbers  ttian  they  actu- 
ally were.  There  are  in  China  today  tturi- 
sands — many,  many  thousands — of  troops 
and  civilians  who  only  await  the  first  real 
opportunity  to  leave  the  Communist-con- 
trolled ranks  We  ttoa  Formaea  know  bow 
to  talk  secretly  with  them.  In  their  own 
community  tongues,  when  we  can  with  honor 
pledge  our  word  of  assistance. 

Love  of  the  good  earth  of  China  Is  such  a 
compelling  attribute  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter that  no  slave-agrarian  state  of  captivity 
will  ever  permanently  hold  them  in  thrall. 
The  Soviets  know  this,  for  in  the  Kremlin 
there  is  a  Communist  plan  detailing  the 
formula  for  killing  off  100  million  Chinese — 
men  and  women  over  30  years  of  age.  The 
Soviet  propaganda  for  frightening  America 
that  tbe  Chineee  Communists  of  Peiping 
have  10  million  "loyal"  Chinese  soldiers  Is  a 
fallacy,  not  a  fact.  There  are  many  more 
thotisands  of  actually  anti-Communist  sol- 
diers now  within  the  captured  ranks  than 
there  are  potential  Communists — and  prop- 
erly organiaed  ire  can  from  Formosa  prove  it. 

The  "Peace  of  Brest-Lttovsk"  must  be  re- 
membered by  American  citizens  and  Ameri-^"' 
can  statesmen.  The  Bed  army  of  the  armed 
bolsheviks,  revolting  against  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  was  allowed  to  expand  into  a  dicta- 
torship of  the  Russian  people  by  the  use  of 
trickery,  rather  than  by  actual  military 
strength.  Paced  with  defeat  by  the  Kaiser's 
troops,  the  only  partially  organised  Soviet 
Communists  won  their  control  of  Russia  by 
calling  for  a  "truce"  and  agreeing  to  the  now- 
notorious  "Peace  of  Brest-Lltovsk,"  during 
which  they  reorganized  their  army,  mar- 
shaled new  military  strength,  and  then, 
breaking  the  peace,  liquidated  the  Germans 
by  both  military  force  and  infiltrated  sub- 
versive deceits. 

'"TIM  'Peace  ot  Brest-Lltovsk'  enabled  the 
party  to  gain  time,"  Stalin  later  explained  in 
Moecow,  "to  take  advantage  of  tbe  dissen- 
sions in  the  Imperla^t  camp,  to  disintegrate 
the  enemy  forces,  to  retain  the  support  of 
the  peasants,  and  to  gather  strength  for  an 
attack  on  Kolchak  and  Denikin." 

Must  we  in  the  Pacific  suffer  tbe  fate  of 
Kolchak  and  Denikin? 

Gaining  time,  scattering  the  forces  of  an 
enemy,  while  coneolidating  its  own  strength 
for  a  future  sneak  advance.  Is  ths  Kremlin's 
permanent  strategy,  upon  which  all  other 
tactics  rest.  Faces  and  words  can  change,  ac- 
cording to  Moscow^  day-to-day  evaluations. 


but  the  Soviet  aim.  aa  U  looks  aouth  along 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  remains  fixed. 
It  Is  the  destruction  of  Anwrlca  so  that  ths 
Kremlin  can  thereby  dictate  to  tbe  world. 

Continental  China  Is  m\ieh  more  valuable 
to  Moecow  than  most  Americans  have  thtis 
far  su^ected.  The  great  reeouroes  of  tbe 
future  are  In  Asia,  rather  than  in  Ibiroff, 
Tbat  has  not  been  a  p(^Nilar  conception 
among  current  statesmen,  but  history  I  am 
sure  will  prove  that  I  am  right. 

For  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  ^nO. 
as  for  the  people  of  China,  the  future  assets — 
or  liabilitlee — of  Asia  can  be  gigantic.  The 
liabilities  of  a  Communist  China  for  tha 
people  of  tbe  United  States  can  be  cata- 
strophic 
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HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  auBsta 

IN  TBE  HOUSK  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVJES 

Wednesdaw,  JmIw  iS.  1959 

1ST.  EUJOTT.  liir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extetid  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  interesting  prise-winning 
essay  entitled  "What  Farm  Business 
Training  Does  Rural  Youth  Need."  by 
Bobby  Ray  Aderholt.  niral  route  3, 
Haleyvllle.  Ala.  By  winning  tbe  district 
contest,  Bobby  has  won  for  himself  and 
for  James  E.  Fields,  assistant  county 
agent  In  Winston  County,  Ala.,  a  trip 
to  the  University  of  MissourL 

Bobt^  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member 
for  the  last  6  years.  He  was  presldoit 
of  the  local  club  for  3  shears,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  county  council  for  2 
years,  and  secretary  of  the  State  4-H 
Coimcil  for  this  past  year.  Bobby  lives 
on  a  small  farm  south  of  Haleyvllle,  Ala., 
and  he  writes: 

I  cant  explain  how  much  4-R  work  has 
helped  me  to  improve  in  horticulture,  live- 
stock, poultry  and  genoml  farm  crops  baA 
at  home* 

tW  essay  follows: 
^^nua  Fabm  Bparnna  l^somra  Don  RttbiK 

TOUTH    NSB>? 

(By  Bobby  Bay  Aderholt) 
Row  the  buslnees  of  a  commercial  farm 
differs  from  a  Uve-at-home  farm.  (AU  farma 
are  becoming  more  spedaiized  and  conomer- 
cial  every  year — they  must  to  support  the 
higher  and  higher  percentage  of  people  mov- 
ing from  farms  to  towns  and  cities.) 

Farmers'  co-ops  are  not  always  sucoessfuL 
Many  have  gone  out  of  business  for  one  »"ea- 
son  or  another.  In  fact,  some  people  doubt- 
ed  If  tbe  Community  Cooperative  Warehouaa 
would  succeed  when  it  first  started.  ThU 
doubt  came  from  the  exporlencc  of  an  earlier 
supply  co-op  which  faUed.  mainly  tar  two 
reasons:  First,  because  tbe  directors  insisted 
tbat  all  savings  should  be  returned  to  mem- 
bers in  cash;  and.  second.  iMcause  the  num- 
ager  gave  credit  to  some  members  who  wera 
imable  to  pay  their  biUs. 

The  first  m1sta*r-T  are  often  made  before 
a  co-op  is  organised.  There  may  be  no  need 
for  the  proposed  oo-<^.  no  service  it  can  pro- 
vide any  better  or  more  economically  than 
existing  agmdes.  Tbe  product  the  co-op 
plans  to  market  may  not  be  produced  in  a 
BUfflcient  quantity  to  suKKXt  a  marketing 
agency.  Also,  it  sometimes  baniens  tliat  a 
smaU  group  organiaes  a  oo-cp  without  find- 
ing out  what  otbsr  farmers  in  tbe  commu- 
nity think  of  the  plan.    As  a  result,  whaa 
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In  liwlinw  ttn&f  And  tlMtr 
iMtghbon  «iitiit«rwtwt.  nwlBly  teoaOM  tb*f 
BO*  eeoMiItMl  and  mad*  partiMn  la  ttt* 

train  tit*  liaftlmitng. 
I  orgutiatMon  at  •  aaw  eo-op  ibould  to 
a  eommuBlty  aBtarpriaa  la  wbleb  all  pto- 
■paeUvv  meoiftan  aboold  tw  aakad  to  par- 
tldpata.  Tba  pvobtama  to  ba  ntat.  aa  'waU  aa 
tha  a<t»antagaa  of  orgawlBattoo.  alioald  ba 
tborouglity  vndavatood  aad  aaeaaHsy  la'vaat- 
menta  and  opaimttng  azpenaaa  earaltilly  eal- 
cftttetad.  Ilka  diSarant  waya  a  tannar  can 
carry  on  hla  Iwialnaaa  ara: 

<a)  BaalaaH  coodoetad  on  a  puraly  tndl- 
vktaal  baala. 

(b)  Boilnaaa  eotwluetad  aa  a  partnanblp 
OC  3  or  S  tndlTldualB. 

(e)  Biialnaaa  conducted  tbrotigli  a  profit 
eorporatlon  owned  and  operated  by  others 
for  profit  by  tboae  wlu>  own  tba  bualncas. 

(d)  Bualneaa  operated  tbrougb  a  multiple 
partnerahip  ructa  aa  found  In  modem  farmer 
cooperatlvea  that  provide  aelf-help  tbrougb 
gnnip  action  on  many  bualneaa  Joba  tbat 
are  enttraly  too  Mg  for  aa  IndlTldual  or  a 
few  farmers.  Failure  to  take  these  itepa  has 
often  been  dlaastroua. 

Managers  of  oo-opa.  of  eourae.  are  liable 
to  make  the  same  mlatakea  as  are  made  by 
maiuigata  at  other  types  at  bualneaB.  Unwise 
extension  of  credit,  failure  to  operate  eco- 
nomically, and  lack  of  Judgment  in  market- 
ing, or  In  buying  farm  suppllea  are  all  factors 
which  may  lead  to  failure. 

One  eommon  mistake  of  co-apt  tar  which 
the  board  at  directors  and  manager  must 
divide  the  blame,  la  failure  to  aet  up  ade- 
<iuate  reaarrea  to  take  care  of  loaaes  the  co-op 
must  snataln  In  the  future.  Another  la 
fallora  to  charge  to  C9>eratlng  expenses  each 
year  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  co-op  idant 
and  machinery  wear  out.  and  prorlslona 
must  be  made  from  year  to  year  for  their 
eventual  replacement.  Many  managers  who 
have  been  la  noncooperatlve  bualneas  fall  to 
appreciate  the  dual  Interest  of  members  In 
tba  co-opa.  and  ao  fall  to  keep  them  fully 
Informed  about  the  biislneaa.  Among  the 
devices  managers  can  use  to  tell  members 
what  la  going  on  are  house  organs  or  mem- 
bership meetings  where  business  affairs  ara 


Soma  managars  are  likely  to  keep  hidden 
any  losses  they  may  experience.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Community  Canning  Cooperative  a 
few-  years  ago  sold  canned  cegetables  to  a 
firm  which  failed  before  the  Invoice  was 
paid.  The  loss  to  the  co-op  was  $3,000.  The 
co-op  directors  and  manager  decided  to  say 
nothing  about  this  loss  until  the  end  of 
the  season  because  they  would  then  be  able 
to  show  substnntlal  savings  to  members  In 
spite  of  the  loss.  It  was  a  secret  that  could 
not  be  kept.  The  rumor  had  magnified  the 
loas  to  more  than  10  Umes  Its  atcual  size 
and  some  members  began  to  believe  the  co-op 
was  actually  bankrupt.  It  was  decided  to  call 
a  special  membership  meeting.  The  mem- 
bera  ware  told  the  facts  and  the  reason  for 
the  loaa.  Dissatisfaction  that  threatened 
to  break  up  the  co-op  Immediately  died  down 
and  the  directors  and  manager  had  learned 
another  lesson  in  cooperation:  Never  try  to 
hide  bad  news. 

The  chief  mistakes  members  make  are  due 
to  a  natural  human  tendency  to  let  someone 
else  do  the  work  and  make  the  decisions. 
The  same  kind  of  mistakes  are  made  by 
citizens  In  a  democracy  and  small  stock- 
holders of  a  large  corporation.  In  brief, 
mMnbers'  most  common  mistakes  can  be 
classified  as  failure  to  elect  the  best  men 
as  directors,  failure  to  Inform  themselves 
regarding  the  progress  and  problems  of  their 
co-op.  a  tendency  to  Judge  the  co-op's  suc- 
cess by  short-time  results  rather  than  Its 
long-time  poaalblllties.  and  failure  to  attend 
meetlnga  and  make  their  wishes  and  opin- 
ions known  to  the  directors  and  nuuiage- 
ment.  There  may  be  added  failure  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  co-op  is  their  business  must 
be  made  strong  financially  and  otherwise 
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if  It  la  to  aerv*  tham  waS.  la  •  tmly  co- 
op iratt**  enterprise,  the  laadershlp  required 
t*  make  tt  a  soeeeaa  aanat  in  tba  fiaal 
aa  Uyals  eeoM  from  tha  iMimbara.  If  tba 
mi  mbera  taU  to  masft  tba  requtremant  at 
laidarahip,  thatr  cooperatlva  la  la  danger. 
Tt  •  late  R.  H.  Bswarth.  who  for  many  years 
dt  eeted  the  eoanpUatlan  aad  aaalyala  of  the 
atitlatloa  of  tarmera'  cooperattrea  la  tha 
Fi  rm  Qpedlt  Admtnlatratkm,  has  given  the 
f ol  loving  raaaons  why  members  drop  away, 
vo  uma  of  bostneas,  and  co-ops  are  flaally 
foi  eed  to  doae  their  doois: 

..  liSadarBtalp  aaltber  able  aor  raKXiroafuL 

:  L  Maaagement  laeflactlva. 

!  I.  Membera  neither  understood  nor  prac- 
tkBd  cooperation. 

'  \.  Aaaadatlons  could  not  adjust  to  new 

I  i.  Membership  reJuvcnatloB  aeglected. 
Cooperatloo  dlaearded. 
Promoter  activity, 
i  L  Uaavotdabto  nauaea. 
]  ly  "promoter  activity"  Mr.  Csworth  meant 
tb^  promotion  of  co-opa  by  machinery  sales- 
and  others  la  order  to  sell  machinery. 
1«^  or  bulldlnga  to  tha  organised  farmers. 
Olviaualy  there  waa  a  high  percentage  of 
fal  iursa  among  co-opa  set  up  for  reaaona  that 
dk :  not  Include  the  need  for  an  organization 
anl  the  aervlcea  it  might  provide  for  Ita 
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Tie  CUbmc  ZmamnaitH  Hope 
WiU  lUMk  A«Ieep  UatO  Tkey  H«Te 
llolde<I  Asia's  MUUms  late  Vast 
SnAn  fer  Woridwade  Red  Afgrtssioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiBcorant 

1  II  IBS  HOnSX  OF  RXPRKSSNTATIVKB 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1953 

%St.  KKRSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Maryknoll  missloner  Father 
IdiTk  Tetmlen  who  recently  wrote  the 
b»)k  No  Secret  Is  Safe  knows  the 
Conmunist  rule  first  hand.  He  spent 
msny  months  living  among  the  Chinese 
pe<  iple  through  their  ciril  wars,  the  Jap- 
an xe  Invasion  and  finally,  through  the 
Conmunist  conquest. 

2  [e  has  seen  how  the  Communists  take 
ov(  r  a  country  and  he  warns  Americans 
till  t  he  believes  it  would  be  much  easier 
foi  the  Communists  to  take  over  in 
An  erica  than  in  China. 

]  Include  herewith  an  interview  of 
Fa  her  Tennien  by  Dan  Smoot  which 
ha!  been  published  by  Facts  Forum  of 
Dallas,  Tex.: 

Fateos  TtafwiKW  IicMviaw 
e|«»  Sscoot.  In  lieu  of  my  regular  broad- 
I  am  delighted  at  this  time  to  bring 
a    brief,    informal    conversation    with 
Fattier   Mark   Tennien,    a   Maryluioll    priest 
was  bom  in  Vermont  and  who  went 
<  hlna  aa  a  missionary  in  1928 — where  he 
until  November  1951. 
Tennien   lived   with    the   Chinese 
through   civil   wara,   bandit   attacks. 
Japanese  invasion — and  finally  through 
grim  era  of  the  Communist  conquest, 
is   a  man   who   has   been   an   eye- 
to    the    starkest    tragedy    of    our 
swallowlng-up  of  a  great  nation 
1  he  awful  barbarism  of  conununlsm. 

Tennien — Just  how  did  the  Com- 
ts  manage  to  enslave  a  freedom-loving 
of  600  million  people? 
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raXbm  Tawai—.  la  Qkiaa.  tha  CocnaH- 
nlsts  foUowed  out  the  saiM  ayatom  and  tha 
aama  acbadule  aa  they  follow  out  In  every 
country.  They  have  »  blueprint  which  is 
baaed  vpon  tha  Ruaalaa  bliieprlat;  and  It'a 
also  a  Mu^iriat  for  America;  and  they  fol- 
low that  out.  It  is  well  organized.  They 
follow  a  tinss  schedule.  They  follow  it  out 
from  month  to  month,  bringing  In  their 
new  system  and  their  new  way  of  life.  They 
have  to  do  It  gradually  In  the  beginning  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  pec^le  and  get  them 
weU  disposed  to  receive  communism.  They 
treat  them  very  kindly.  The  even  boast 
about  thia  poUcy  of  deception  and  deceit. 
Mow  this  is  to  get  the  people  to  receive 
the  Cocnmiuiist  doctrine,  to  receive  their 
waya.  llien,  after  the  Communists  are  there 
a  month  or  two,  you  begin  to  realize  that  new 
regulatlona  are  coming  out.  Then  It  Is  dis- 
cipline; it  is  terrorising  discipline  that  comes 
in.  They  make  new  regulations,  little  and 
large,  and  they  Insist  that  everybody  follow 
tbcm  out. 

Mr.  Smoot.  This  initial  Indoctrination  Is 
done  among  the  intellectiials  primarily? 

Father  Txkmieh.  No,  no.  That's  done  be- 
fore, before  the  Communlsta  come  In.  When 
they  once  get  power,  then  they  gradually  pick 
up  all  the  intellectuals  and  all  the  leaders 
and  put  them  la  Jail.  So  now,  they  are  pre- 
paring to  iadoctrlaate  the  whole  mass  of 
people  under  their  regime  and  they  don't 
worry  about  the  intellectuals,  because  when 
they  once  get  into  control  they  put  the  in- 
tellectuals in  Jail,  and  most  of  them,  of 
course,  are  liquidated  and  put  out  of  the  way. 
I  saw  that  going  on  when  I  was  In  Jail  where 
we  had  from  12  to  IS.  or  sometimes  even  20 
every  day,  taken  out  to  be  shot. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Tou  were  in  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist JaU,  Father  Tennien? 

Father  TXhuisn.  Yea;  I  waa  in  a  Oommu- 
aiat  Jail  for  3  months,  and  I  was  under  Com- 
munist house  arrest  for  a  full  year. 
Mr.  Smoot.  How  did  they  treat  you  in  Jail? 
FATHxa    TEimirw.  They    treated    me    Just 
Uka  all  the  other  vlctlma  of  conununlsm. 
It  was  pretty  rough.    We  had  to  live  on  two 
bowls  of  rice  gruel  a  day.    The  cell  that  I 
was  In  had  39  other  prisoners,  so  we  were 
pretty  crowded.    We  each  had  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  on  the  board  platform,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  we  were  indoctrinated  our- 
selves.    I  bad  seen  this  Indoctrination  sys- 
tem going  on  before   amongst   the   people. 
But  now.  I  had  it  Injected  into  me,  so  to 
«eak.  and  I  had  to  take  the  full  indoctrina- 
tion course  when  I  was  in  Jail. 
Mr.  Smoot.  Prom  morning  imtll  night? 
Father     TtofMizH.  From     morning     until 
night,  we  had  classes.     I  saw  It  going  on 
for  the  people  when  I  waa  under  house  ar- 
rest, because  they  took  the  chapel  over  and 
they  used  that  as  a  meeting  hall;  and  I  saw 
the  people  letu-nlng  the  songs  and  listening 
to  the  lectures  and  shouting  the  cheers  and 
the  yells  and  the  slogans.    Then,  when  they 
put  me  In  Jail,  as  they  did  a  whole  group 
of  foreign  missionaries,  they  also  made  me 
take  that  indoctrination  course.    So  I  had  It 
from  beginning  to  end.    I  had  to  learn  it.    Z 
had  to  follow  out  the  course,  and  I  had  to 
pass  the  examination  or  else  I  Just  wasn't 
permitted  to  eat. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Have  the  Chinese  people  ac- 
tually accepted  communism  and  hold  to  It 
as  a  faith,  believing  that  it  is  the  way  of  the 
future;  or  has  It  simply  been  thmst  upon 
them  by  force  so  that  they  must  accept  It? 
Father  Tiknikn.  They  have  accepted  it 
only  externally  because  they  have  no  alter- 
native. When  the  Communist  organiza- 
tion comes  in,  they  tie  up  everything. 
Tliey  have  their  men,  their  commissars,  and 
their  political  members  distributed  through- 
out the  countryside  and  In  every  village. 
They  have  their  spies  In  every  village.  They 
have  their  soldiers  parading  through  every 
village  to  watch  for  any  shadow  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  Communist  regime.  There- 
fore, the  people  are  terrorized  before  long. 
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They  see  the  Uquldatkm  gotag  on — ^the  mur- 
ders, the  stdcidea.  They  see  the  cruelty; 
they  see  the  pimlshmant;  they  see  the  peo- 
ple marching  off  to  Jails.  Therefore,  they 
are  completely  intimidated,  completely  ter- 
rorized, and  completely  enalaved.  The  peo- 
ple cant  do  anything  to  raalst  becauee  the 
Communlsta  did  take  the  precaution  of 
getting  aU  the  arma  away  from  the  people. 
Kven  bird  guaa  were  caUed  la,  aad  they  had 
their  soldiers  go  out  and  deaoand  and  force 
every  gun  that  waa  out  among  the  populace; 
so  the  i>eople  are  completely  disarmed,  com- 
pletely belpleas  and  enalaved  and  terrorized 
and  brutalioed.  Therefore,  they  have  no 
way  out  but  to  accept  this  Conmiunist 
system. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Once  the  Commualste  get  into 
control  they  Jiut  brutally  stan^  out  all 
resistance? 

Father  Tenwikm.  All  reaistance.  And  they 
are  watching  for  any  shadow  of  disagreement 
with  their  regime. 

Mr.  Smoot.  How  did  you  manage  to  get 
out.  Father  Taaalen? 

Father  Taw  mm.  Well,  I  got  out  of  China. 
I  think,  because  the  Conuaunists  do  not  want 
any  foreigners  there.  Tb«!y  have  thought 
control,  press  control.  They  have  control 
of  actions,  control  of  travel,  control  of  every- 
thing under  the  Conununlst  regime,  and.  you 
see,  when  a  foreigner  is  there,  it  Is  a  voice 
that  they  cannot  control.  Now  this  is  the 
reason.  They  do  not  want  to  kill  foreign- 
ers. That  causes  too  many  complications, 
and  they  want  recognition  by  United  Na- 
tions and  by  foreign  nations.  Therefore, 
they  treat  us  with  a  slight  amoiuit  of  defer- 
ence. Still,  they  want  to  get  us  out.  They 
want  to  get  rid  of  ua  because  we  are  a  voice 
there  tbat  they  cannot  control,  and  they 
must  control  every  person's  mind  as  well  as 
every  person's  actions  and  completely  in- 
timidate them.  Now  they  did  not  waat  to 
martyr  us.  you  see? 
Mr.  Smoot.  Tes. 

Father  Tkhmism.  If  they  nutrtyred  Uf.  they 
would  leave  an  object  of  esteem  and  some- 
thing that  the  people  would  remember  and 
look  up  to.  InstCNMl.  they  do  this:  They 
trump  up  chargea  and  they  cause  public 
trials  to  be  instituted  against  you;  and  then, 
with  their  propaganda  and  with  their  ha- 
rangues and  with  their  songs,  they  incite 
the  people  to  a  psychological  pitch  of  mob 
frenzy  and  get  some  sccuser  to  get  up  and 
say  what  crimes  you  have  committed  and  all 
the  things  tbat  are  against  you.  Of  course, 
the  charges  ara  aU  false,  but  that  doasat 
make  any  deference.  Then  they  harp  upon 
them  and  exaggerate  them  to  the  pec^le  In 
order  to  make  you  a  discredited  person; 
then  they  escort  you  out  and  get  rid  of  you 
as  an  undesirable  criminal.  That's  much 
better,  you  see,  than  making  a  martyr  of 
you.  because  they  have  this  prc^Mganda  for 
their  home  consumption.  They  can  tell  the 
people,  "Well,  we've  gotten  rid  of  a  spy; 
we've  gotten  rid  of  a  murderer;  we've  gotten 
rid  of  this  great  criminal  and,  therefore,  our 
regime  will  go  along  better." 

Mr.  Smoot.  Father  Tenalea.  you  recently 
wrote  a  book.  No  Secret  la  Safe  Behind  tha 
Bamboo  Curteln,  I  believe. 

Father  Tnnnar.  Tea:  that's  the  whole 
story  of  what  I  saw  for  a  years  under  the 
Communist  regime.  I  put  In  there  chapters 
about  the  land  reforms,  about  the  purges, 
about  the  cruelty  and  the  economic  stetus 
today,  in  order  to  give  a  story  from  an  eye- 
witness of  Just  what  goea  on  \inder  com- 
munism. Here  in  America  we  know  it  only 
in  theory.  We  think  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing.  Many  of  our  lattilectuala  are  taken 
in.  But  it's  aa  entirely  different  story  when 
you  see  It  yourself  and  go  through  it  yourself. 
Mr.  Smoot.  Tou  touch  on  something  there 
that  is  remarkably  Interesting  to  me.  Do 
you  see  any  similarity  between  the  aUltude 
of  the  American  peofHe  today  and  the  atti- 


tude of  the  Chlaeae  people  prior  to  the  Oom- 
mtuiist  conquest? 

Father  TEKirmr.  I  aa*  a  great  almllarity. 
I  saw  the  thing  grow  and  take  over  in  China, 
and  I  know  the  dangers  and  I  know  the  indi- 
cations and  I've  seen  those  same  tilings  going 
on  right  here  in  America.  And  the  thing 
that  disoouragaa  ma  nuMt,  of  course,  is  that 
in  all  theaa  leeturea.  la  aU  these  writings,  in 
all  theee  radio  programa,  I  find  so  much 
Indifference.  The  American  peoi^e  don't 
seem  to  care  about  it  aiMl  they  dont  seem 
to  worry  about  it — it's  too  far  away.  I  think 
that's  the  great  danger.  That's  the  thing 
the  Communlste  play  upon.  That's  the 
thing  they're  building  upon — complete  in- 
difference. The  Communist  officers  told  me 
there  in  China:  "America  is  asleep.  They 
don't  know  what  is  going  on.  Look  at  the 
way  we're  advancing.  Look  at  the  number 
of  nations  we've  taken  over  alnce  1946.  aad 
America's  doing  nothing  about  it."  Well, 
when  they  throw  that  in  your  face,  then  you 
realise  America  is  certainly  Indifferent — it's 
one  of  the  great  reasons  for  dlscotiragement 
that  I  find  here. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  Is  a  sobering  thought. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  Amer- 
ica's succumbing  to  Conunimist  coatrol  aa 
the  Chinese  did? 

Father  Tawmnt.  I  think  It  would  be  much 
eaaier  here  In  America.     China  was  a  dis- 
organised nation.    China  baa  few  communi- 
cations.    China  la  not  as  advanced  as  we 
are   in  a   material   way.  and   they    are   not 
organized.     The  Chinese  people   are   a  dis- 
organized people,  ao  I  think  It  would  be  much 
eaaier  to  take  over  here  in  America  than  it 
was  in  China.     Now,  I  saw  them  do  it  in 
China;  I  saw  them  tie  up  these  people,  the 
disorganised  mass  of  people  who  had  never 
acted  as  a  nation,  but  had  acted  only  as 
individuals  prior  to  that  time.   I  say  it  would 
be  much  easier  right  here  In  America.    We 
have  things  organized,  we  have  eommxinica- 
tlons.  we  have  radio,  alrplanea,  and  every- 
thing else  that  makes  it  so  easy  to  impose 
a  new  system  on  a  nation,  once  it  is  en- 
slaved.   And  luiless  we  wake  up  to  the  dan- 
gers right  here — we  see  them  In  the  United 
Nations,   we  see  them  in  the  Government, 
we   see   them   in    the   conununications   and 
radio  and  newspapers  and  every  other  place. 
The  Communists  try  to  get  control  at  all 
media  which  will  help  them  to  prepare  the 
people  fen-  communism.    They  are  quite  suc- 
cessful, I  would  say,  from  the  number  of  fel- 
low travelers  that  are  being  exposed  and  the 
niunber  of  pro-Communiste  that  we  are  find- 
ing by  aU  our  congressional  inveatigatlona. 
I  think  it  Is  a  very,  very  grave  danger.    It  la 
of  great  concern  to  me  (and  it  should  be  to 
every  American)  that  there  is  so  much  Com- 
mxinist  underground  activity  right  here  in 
America — and  we  are  doing  so  little  about  it. 
Mr.    Smoot.  Many    Americans    today   feel 
that  the   whole  picture   has  been   expoaed 
and  that  we  need  not  worry  any  more  be- 
cause it's  all  out  in  the  open.    B\tt  you  ob- 
viously feel  that  there  is  stiU  great  danger. 
Father  TxNinxN.  Tea,  I   agree,  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  our  FBI  man,  when  he  said  that  the 
danger  Is  Just  as  great  as  ever  and  could 
erupt  any  time.    Mr.  Hoover  says  that  the 
Communlste  still  have  great  power  here  in 
America.     Their  external  activities  may  be 
suppreesed  for  a  while,  but  still  that  great 
organization,  that  great  underground,  is  op- 
erating.   They  are  a  dedicated  group;  they 
have  zeal,  they  have  discipline,  and  they  are 
all  terrorized. 
Mr.  Smoot.  They're  not  Indifferent? 
Father  Txumim.  No,  they're  aot. 
Mr.  Smoot.  What  caa  we  do.  Ptether  Tm* 
alen — we  Americans? 

Father  Tcmcmr.  WeU,  there  are  many 
things  we  can  do.  We  are  taking  up  the 
crusade  as  Individuals.  I'm  taking  it  up. 
The  Facte  Forum  is  taking  it  up.  Othor 
groups  are  taking  it  up  But  it's  got  to  be 
attacked  on  a  larger  acala.     Z  think  the 


OovemxBeBt  and  the  cbnretaM  all  ought  to 
go  into  some  definite  program  to  overooma 
this  danger  to  our  American  way  of  life,  be- 
cause if  it  oomaa  in  han,  our  freedom  goea, 
our  religion  goes,  everything  that  we  hold 
dear  certainly  will  go. 

Mr.  SMOOT.  I'm  aorry  that  we  could  touch 
only  some  of  the  hlghllghte  of  this  aweaome 
tale.  As  to  whether  it  could  happen  here-^ 
Facta  Forum  bellcvea  that  the  aoul  of  liber- 
ty is  stUl  living  In  AsMrlca;  but.  If  it  is  to 
remain  alive  and  vibrant,  it  must  be  asserted 
by  a  people  wUling  to  Inform  themselves  and 
ezpresa  themselves. 


What  Type  PresideBt  Have  We7 

EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroms 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVB9 

Friday,  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRO,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  San  Diego  Union 
of  July  29, 1953: 


What  Tttb  PusDnrr  Hsva  Waf 

Six  m<mths  In  office  have  given  us  a  doae 
look  at  President  Elsenhower.  What  kind  of 
President  have  we?  In  a  personal  way,  we 
know  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  to  be  a  man  who 
concentrates  on  the  bigger  goals.  He  studi- 
ously avt^ds  becoming  mired  in  detail.  Hie 
President  prtf  era  quiet  but  consistent  lead- 
ership to  name  calling  and  personality  bait^ 
Ing.  When  issues  have  risen,  such  as  In  mat- 
ters ot  foreign  policy,  he  has  been  firm  oa 
principle  but  has  refrained  from  dealing  in 
personalitiea.  He  hoMa  fast  to  poUcy  and 
avoids  tangento. 

We  know  the  President  to  be  an  organiser. 
He  has  sought  out  the  best  la  aattonal  lead- 
ers, filling  bis  Cabinet  with  men  and  women 
of  high  caUber.  The  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  eAciency  rather  than  upon  politi- 
cal favor.  Departmmts  have  been  reorgaa- 
ized. 

It  la  becaxwe  the  President  has  top  quality 
assistante  that  he  can  leave  the  details  to 
others  while  he  makes  the -major  decisions. 

President  Elsenhower  is  a  man  of  deep 
religious  conviction.  His  faith  Is  evident  in 
the  way  he  goes  about  the  Job.  At  a  press 
conference  he  once  said  he  views  the  presi- 
dency as  a  call  to  higher  service.  He  handles 
himself  In  confirmation  of  this  belief. 

The  President  has  shown  hlmsrtf  willing 
to  meet  force  with  force.  This  was  illus- 
trated in  the  excess  profita  and  Air  Force 
budget  fighto.  He  pulled  out  the  stops  and 
gained  resulte. 

The  President  has  not  accomplished  every- 
thing he  hoped  for,  birt  he  has  made  steady 
progress.  Looking  at  Oovemment  today,  as 
compared  with  6  months  ago,  there  has 
been  great  change. 

The  trend  toward  bigger  government  has 
halted.  Federal  employment  has  decreased 
4  percent.  The  budget  has  been  cut  $10  bil- 
lion. Controls  have  been  lifted.  Encomrage- 
ment  is  being  given  private  enterprise.  Gov- 
ernment Is  getting  out  of  business. 

"nie  doUar  remains  Inflated,  but  It  has 
been  stabilized. 

There  have  been  great  results  tn  forelga 
affairs.  Truce  has  been  won  in  Korea.  Satel- 
Utes  are  revolting  in  Europe.  Big  Three 
leaders  are  fc^owlng  rather  than  dictating 
united  Statea  pcMlcy. 

Six  m<mths  provides  no  final  Judgment  of 
a  Prealdent.  But  we  lilted  Ike  in  November. 
Aad  we  like  him  erea  more  now. 
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BZTEN8ION  OT  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 


XN  THE  HOUSX  C^  RKPRBSKMTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  31.  19S3 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  by  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania: 

SnrATB  or  PwMtnnvAWtA, 
BarrUburg.  Pa.,  AjtrU  15,  19S3. 

"WbercM  the  increued  Importation  of 
numerous  products  that  come  Into  competi- 
tion with  the  output  of  factories,  farms,  and 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  replacing  the  prod- 
ucts of  Pennsylvania's  Industries.  Is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  State's  contlnxUng 
economic  stability; 

"Whereas  the  lower  wages  paid  abroad 
make  It  Impossible  for  many  of  otir  own 
smaller  and  medlum-siaed  producers  to  com- 
pete with  Imparts  without  resorting  to  ruin- 
ous price  cutting,  which  in  turn  would 
result  either  in  financial  losses  or  heavy 
pressure  for  wage  reductions  and  outright 
unemployment : 

"Whereas  our  national  obligations  have 
reached  such  extreme  proportions  that  the 
national  income  must  be  maintained  at  Its 
present  nnprecedentd  high  level,  or  close 
thereto,   lest  we  become  Insolvent: 

"Whenas  pressure  that  comes  from  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil.  having  risen 
from  an  average  of  50  million  barrels  in  the 
1944-48  period  to  more  than  135  million  in 
1963.  or  the  eqvilvalent  of  31  million  tons 
of  coal;  from  imports  of  pottery,  watches 
and  parts,  glassware,  lace,  carpets  and  other 
textiles,  hats  and  millinery,  chemicals,  scien- 
tific appartus,  cutlery,  dairy  products,  wall 
paper,  luggage  and  leather  goods,  and  many 
other  articles,  will  render  the  upholding  of 
the  economy  at  its  high  levels  most  uncer- 
tain and  difflcult.  unless  all  Import  trade  is 
placed  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  and  the 
potential  injury  therefrom  thus  contained; 
and 

"Whereas  a  maximum  of  siich  trade  re- 
sults from  a  prosperous  domestic  economy 
freed  from  the  Jthreat  of  a  breakdown  re- 
sulting from  unfair  Import  competition: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Reaolved  (if  the  house  of  representatives 
concurs).  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  adeqiiate  safeguards  be 
provided  in  tariff  and  trade  legislation 
against  the  destruction  or  lowering  of  our 
American  standard  of  living,  the  labor 
standards  of  our  workmen,  and  the  stability 
of  our  economy  by  unfair  import  competi- 
tion, and  that  existing  trade  agreements 
legisUtion  be  amended  accordingly;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  ccples  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senators  A.  H.  Letxier  and  Murray  Peelor 
and  adopted  by  the  senate  the  34th  day  of 
June  1953,  and  concurred  in  by  the  house 
of  representaUves  the  34th  day  of  July  1953. 
O.  Habold  WAnuMs, 
Secretary.  Senate  of  Penruylvania. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 


ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks.  I  wish  to  say 

follorwing  the  adjournment  of  the 

I  am  planning  an  official  tour 

fourth  district     I  beUeve  that 

tour  of  the  eight  counties  in  the 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  in  the 

,  at  the  various  county  seat  ccnn- 

wlll  give  me  an  opportunity 

with  constituents  and  learn  at 

land  their  legislative  and  govem- 

problems. 
connection  with  the  tour,  I  realize 
n  the  course  of  our  being  in  Wash- 
during  the  sessions  of  Congress 
the  friendly  personal  contacts 
individuals  whom  we  serve,  and 
often  fall  to  get  the  grass- 
opinions  which  are  necessary  for 
government. 

hopeful  that  all  of  the  people 

district  will  accept  the  invitation 

with  me  in  the  various  county 

>ourthouses  to  discuss  legislation  cr 

matters, 
will  be  only  a  few  short  months 
the  second  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
convenes.      I  am  confident  that 
this  ofBcial  tour  I  will  be  able 
4btain    reports     and    information 
will  be  helpful  in  that  forthcom- 
s^ssion. 

my  firm  belief  that  the  closer  we 
our  Government  to  the  people  the 
off  the  Nation  will  be.    That  is 
want  to  cover  the  eight  counties  of 
(^trict — Allen,  E>e  Kalb.  Lagrange. 
Noble.   Whitley.   Adams,   and 
the  adjournment  on  this 
tour.    Upon  the  completion  of  the 
I  plan  to  reopen  an  office  in  the 
.  in  room  310.  Federal  Building — 
ffort  Wayne  Post  Office  Building — 
Vayne,  to  transact  official  business, 
all,  I  want  to  assure  the  p>eo- 
the  fourth  district  that  their  Rep- 
stands  ready  at  all  times  to 
them  and  do  all  that  I  can  to  make 
for  them  to  meet  with  their 
in  regard  to  legislative 
or  their  personal  governmental 
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Duj'ing  the  session,  the  letters,  wires, 
lersonal  calls  I  have  received  from 
constituents  have  been  most  helpful 
informative.  Now.  when  I  am  back 
in  the  district  during  adjournment, 
wait  people  I  serve  to  know  that  I 
ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to 
with  them  and  urge  that  they  con- 
to  keep  me  informed  of  their  wishes 
sjippoi-t  for  or  opposition  to  the  leg- 
programs  which  will  be  develop- 
the  coming  weeks  for  considera- 
year. 

my  efforts  will  be  con- 
tinue^ to  bring  about  world  peace  and 
and  a  strong  and  free  America 
on  the  fundamental  traditions  of 
and  liberty  conceived  and  dedi- 
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cated  to  a  constitutional,  representative 
republic. 

Here  is  the  tentative  schedule  I  have 
planned  for  my  official  tour — it  includes 
a  day  in  each  of  the  seven  counties  out- 
side of  Allen  County,  where  I  will  have 
my  office  during  adjournment,  with 
meetings  scheduled  at  the  courthouses 
for  the  convenience  of  my  constituents: 

August  17:  Wells  County.  BlulTton  at 
the  courthouse. 

August  18 :  Adams  Coimty.  Decatur  at 
the  courthouse. 

August  19 :  De  Kalb  County.  Auburn  at 
the  courthouse. 

August  20:  Steuben  County,  Angola  at 
the  courthouse. 

August  21:  Lagrange  County,  La- 
grange at  the  courthouse. 

August  24:  Whitley  County,  Columbia 
City  at  the  courthouse. 

August  25:  Noble  County,  Albion  at 
the  courthouse. 

On  the  days  specified.  I  will  be  In  the 
commissioners'  room  from  10  to  12  in 
the  morning  and  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon. 
I  hope  that  all  the  people  of  the  fourth 
district  will  accept  this  as  a  cordial  per- 
sonal invitation  to  meet  with  me  to  dis- 
cuss legislative  or  governmental  matters. 


Advcrtisaif  of  AkohoBc  BcTcrafet  ■ 
MafauMs  aad  Newspapers  aad  Over 
Radio  and  TelcvisioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WEST  vnumciA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  31. 1953 

Mr.  STAQOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Rscord  petitions  and  lists 
of  signers  in  support  of  H.  R.  1227. 
These  citizens  protest  the  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  over  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision. In  placing  these  petitions  before 
the  Congress,  I  want  to  urge  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  1227  which  will  prohibit  the 
deplorable  type  of  advertisement  spon- 
sored by  the  liquor  interests. 

JUNX  80,  1B5S. 
Haslkt  O.  Stacoebs, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washir^gton,  D.  C. 
CoNCKESSMAK :  Plesse  note.  we.  the  follow- 
ing petitioners,  ask  you  to  present  to  the 
House  and  have  it  noted  in  the  Congbxs- 
siONAi.  RECoao  the  number  of  signatures  in 
favor  of  H.  R.  1227.  Bryson,  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  Iq  Interstate  commerce  of  al- 
coholic-beverage advertising  in  newspapers, 
periodicals,  etc.,  and  ita  broadcasting  over 
radio  and  TV.  We  favor  the  above-named 
bUl. 

John  J.  Slaubaugh,  Kglln.  W.  Va.;  Paul 
Snegy,  Oakland,  Md.;  Orvllle  Klght, 
Horse  Shoe  Run.  W.  Vs.;  Lottie  Klght. 
Leadmlne,  W.  Va.;  Bffle  Henllne.  Oak- 
land, Md.:  Ira  Slaubaugh,  Horse  Shoe 
Run,  W.  Vs.;  Mrs.  B.  Hebb,  Leadmlne. 
W.  Va.:  Mrs.  Roy  Smith;  Mrs.  Bertha 
M.  Slaubaugh.  Leadmlne,  W.  Va.;  Ora 
Slaubaugh.  Kglln.  W.  Va.;  Alpha  K. 
Slaubaugh,  Horse  Shoe  Run,  W.  Va.; 
Laura  Smith,  Andrew  Smith,  Thomas, 
W.  Va.;  Boy  C.  Smith.  Leadmlne, 
W.  Va. 
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SVLt  1, 1068. 
BaBLBT  O.  BraaeBH, 

Houf  Ogle0  BuikUnQ. 

W€Uhington,  D.  C. 
CoNOBaasicAir:  Please  note,  we,  the  follow- 
ing petitioners,  ask  you  to  present  to  the 
House  and  have  it  noted  in  the  Cokobxsskim- 
AL  Rwcxmo  the  number  of  signatures  In  favor 
of  H.  R.  1337,  Bryson.  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation in  tnttntmf  eommeroe  of  alcoholle 
beverage  advertising  in  newspapers,  perkidl- 
cals.  etc.,  and  its  broadcasting  over  radio  and 
TV.    We  favor  the  above-named  bilL 

DoIUe  Kvana,  Clarlee  Bvaxts,  Xona  Cook. 
Dayton  Fsaster,  Boaooe  Cook,  B.  O. 
Martin,  Khrmlt  Berg,  Maysvllle,  W.  Va.; 
Henry  Ooidlaen.  BMle  Ooldixen.  Loney 
Kepllnfer.  Olady  Ksplinger,  Mae  Kep- 
llnger,  VirgU  Kepllngsr.  Bdgar  Kep- 
Ilngar.  Nellie  Keplinger.  Jean  Bohr- 
baugh.  WlIUs  L.  Bohrbangh,  Josephine 
Bobrbaugli,  Mae  Ooldicen.  Tom  Gol- 
dloea.  BSe  Keplinger,  Jordan  Bun. 
W.  Va^  MlH  Basala  Berg.  Maysvllle. 
W.  Va. 


Forty  Tear^  •£  Ckampiouhip  Golf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  IBHWaMEK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPBBBSNTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Ifr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
happy  to  enclose  a  statement  which  re- 
veals the  very  interesting  and  almost 
amazing  record  of  Mrs.  Dave  Gaut,  of 
Memphis.  This  account  reveals  a  very 
real  value  in  the  playing  of  golf.  A  de- 
lightful lady  of  culture,  vigor,  and  en- 
thusiasm, she  restored  a  health  which 
had  failed  and  has  not  only  brought 
great  gain  and  pleasure  to  ha>self  but 
interest  in  the  outdoors  and  a  splendid 
appreciation  of  the  fair  rules  of  good 
sportsmanship. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try who  enjoys  a  wider  acquaintanceship 
throughout  the  land  than  does  Mrs. 
Gaut.  Among  tur  very  good  friends  is 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Jack  West- 
land,  presently  national  amateur  golf 
champion,  and  who  in  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  30  years  ago  won  the  western 
amateur  championship.  At  that  time 
Mrs.  Gaut  became  very  much  interested 
in  our  colleague,  and  <mly  2  weeks  ago 
he  enjoyed  a  return  visit  to  Memphis, 
Wherein  he  playei  as  a  celebrity  in  the 
Colonial  County  Club  golf  tournament 
which  was  held  a;;  a  contribution  for  the 
Home  for  Incurables,  one  of  the  out- 
standing Institutions  of  its  character 
throughout  the  land. 

This  statement  was  written  by  Mr. 
John  Rogers,  staff  writer  for  the  Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar,  and  follows: 

Porty  years  of  ch^unplonship  golf. 

That's  the  recorcl  ot  Mrs.  Dave  Gaut  of 
Memphis  and  she's  ctlll  going  strong.  Right 
now  she's  getting  ready  to  compete  in  her 
34th  city  tournament  (August  8-7  at  Mem- 
phis Country  Club).  She'fe  Just  finished 
playing  in  the  State  tournament  for  the 
umpteenth  time.  Befors  that  it  was  the 
Southern— 34  times  In  eompetltlon.  sa  In  a 
jow. 

MtB^  Oant  Ii  knova  throughout  tha 
South— and   over   a  large   portion   of   the 


United  Btatee  for  that  matter— tor  ber  Unks 
achievements.  This  year  tha  Women's 
Southern  Oolf  Assoriatlon  K*Tt|«x|  «  trophy 
for  her.  the  Marguerite  Oaut  Senior  Trophy, 
for  players  60  and  over.  And  it  was  only 
fitting  that  the  grand  lady  of  Memphte  and 
southern  golfdom  should  go  oat  and  fire  an 
excellent  Bl  and  take  the  cup  home  herself 
for  the  first  time  It  was  won. 

Down  through  the  years.  Mrs.  Oaut  has 
set  records  which  probably  never  wUI  be 
approached,  much  less  equaled.  She  was 
Tennessee  State  champion  six  times,  run- 
ner-up once;  she  won  the  Southern  four 
times,  was  runner-up  three  times;  she  worn 
the  Western  Amateur  In  IMS;  has  captured 
the  city  crown  11  times,  was  second  three 
times;  in  1830  she  went  to  the  semlflnala 
in  the  Nationals;  in  1939  she  beat  the  fab- 
ulous Babe  Zaharlas  In  the  Texas  Open;  she's 
won  countless  club  and  smaller  toumamenta. 


ovm  soo 

Mrs.  Oaut*B  dining  room  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing wtth  the  more  than  .300  trophies 
she's  won.  a  lot  are  packed  away.  There 
are  scores  of  medals. 

Honors  also  have  been  heaped  on  her  off 
the  links.  She's  been  president  of  the 
Women's  State  Oolf  Association,  now  Is 
honorary  president  for  life;  was  president 
of  the  Women's  Southern  9  times,  was  first 
president  of  the  Memphis  Golf  Association: 
was  named  president  of  the  United  States 
Senior  Women's  Oolf  Association  In  1B40, 
serving  8  years;  was  chairman  of  the  wom- 
en's committee  ot  the  United  States  Golf 
Association  In  1923  and  1938.  You  could  go 
on  and  on. 

Mrs.  Oaut  won  ber  first  cup  In  191S — It 
was  for  being  nuiner-up  In  the  second  flight 
of  the  Southern.  She  won  the  city  first  In 
1919,  the  State  first  in  1916.  Her  last  vic- 
tory in  each  was  in  1988. 

Mrs.  Gaut  looks  back  over  her  years  of 
golf  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  "I  stlU 
get  the  same  kick  out  of  a  round  of  goU 
that  I  did  when  I  first  started."  she  saya. 
"I  enjoy  every  round  I  play.  I  enjoy  watch- 
ing others  play  In  matches,  although  I  think 
this  is  harder  on  you  than  playing  your- 
self." 

How  well  does  Mrs.  G.  play?  Thatl 
easy  to  answer.  She  qtiallfled  for  last  week's 
State  with  ease  and  won  her  first  match 
before  bowing  to  Beanora  Karlson  who  went 
on  to  the  finals.  In  34  Southern  appear- 
ances she's  qualified  for  the  championship 
every  time  but  4.  missing  by  only  1  stroke 
this  year.  She's  played  in  every  city  tour- 
nament except  1  and  she's  qualified  for  the 
chao[4>ionshlp  division  each  time. 

In  1924  Mrs.  Gaut  received  a  trophy  after 
she  shot  an  amazing  78  at  Roebuck  Coun- 
try Club  at  Blrmin^am.  Ala.,  the  ladies 
national  course  record  for  jreara.  It  wasnt 
too  many  years  ago  that  she  had  74  at 
Colonial  Country  Cliib.  She's  carded  75  at 
Cherokee,  78  at  Chickasaw.  77  at  Memphis 
Country  Club  and  79  at  Rldgeway. 

*T*ve  see  some  tremendous  changes  In 
golf,"  Mrs.  Gaut,  wfaoll  be  06  in  November, 
admits.  "I  think  It's  an  easier  game  now 
than  it  was  when  I  started.  The  cotirses 
are  better;  so  are  the  balls  and  clubs. 
Women  dont  wear  the  large  bats  and  long 
skirts  they  onoe  did. 

"lliey  are  more  {dayers  now.**  sbe  went 
on.  "and  they're  playing  better  golf  as  evi- 
denced by  their  better  scores." 

As  would  be  expected.  Mrs.  Oant  Is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  sport.  "Everyone 
can  play  It,"  she  points  out. 

Mrs.  Gaut  has  beat  many  younger  ojppon' 
«ints  by  her  stamina.  "I  don't  tire  unless 
it's  extremely  hot."  she  said.  "I  can  stand 
the  pace  better  than  a  lot  of  youngsters. 
That's  becaxise  I've  never  stopped  playing,  I 
hope  to  play  as  long  as  I'm  aMe  to  walk  and 
every  time  I  play  m  enjoy  It." 

Mrs.  Gaut  beUeves  many  women  dont 
walk  enough.  "And  goU  to  a  good  waj  to 
walk." 


Dorlng  her  40  years  and  better  of  golf, 
BCrs.  Gaut  estimates  she  wafted  the  equiv- 
alSBt  of  aiDtmd  the  world  and  tben  some. 
"Once  I  played  90  holes  In  one  day."  sbe 
recalls,  "and  I>e  pUyed  64  botes  many 
ttmes." 

Orlglnany  from  Khoxvine.  Mrs.  Oaut 
moved  to  Memphis  and  started  plajrlng  golf 
at  Overton  Park  In  1912.  In  1918  she  joined 
the  Memphis  Country  Club  and  that's  been 
her  home  club  since.  She's  ranged  far  and 
wide  during  the  links  wars,  playing  more 
than  100  courses  In  26  States  during  her 


Mrs.  Oaufk  ftrst  love  was  painting,  but 
she  suffered  a  nervoua  breakdown  and  had 
to  give  it  up.  "My  doctor  told  me  I  had  to 
get  outdoors  and  stay  out.  So  I  took  up 
golf,  altlxnigh  I  was  able  to  play  only  1  and 
3  holes  a  day  at  first.  How  I  feel  that  I  owe 
my  health  to  golf ." 

Mrs.  Oaut  wUl  conqtete  In  the  United 
States  Seniors  tournament  again  this  fall 
at  Bye,  N.  Y.  In  between  shell  sharpen 
her  game  In  the  weekly  Interdub  matches 
and  in  the  dty.  And  the  youngsters  bad 
better  watch  out. 


Hey  Rdbe,  Get  a  Herat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  mew  jxasKT 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVBS 

Tknrtday.  July  30. 1953    i 

Mr.  SIEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
country  kids  tied  up  traffic  in  New  York 
it  used  to  be  they  would  hear  "Hey,  Rube, 
get  a  hone." 

Today  these  same  kids  could  return 
the  compliment  to  motorists  passing 
them  on  the  George  Washington  bridge 
in  New  York.  e4)ecially  if  the  kids  came 
from  Calif <H7iia.  Here's  ifhj: 
CouTuaaom  or  th>  Sam  P^turciBOO-Oaxi.a](B 

Bat  Bmntam  Aire  thx  Gcoaea  WasHiKCToir 

Bsrocx  Which  Was  Built  and  Ib  Owkwm 

AKO   OPOUnB  BT  TBX  POBT  AUTBOaiTT   OV 
NrW    YOBK — JUDGB   FO«    YOVMSKLT   WHO   IS 

KiDonvo  Whom;    Who's  thx  Bubb? 

1.  (a)  The  Ban  Pranclsoo-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  is  roughly  8  miles  long. 

(b)  Tbe  Oeosge  Washington  Bridge  la 
rougtxly  1  mile  long. 

2.  (a)  "nie  San  Pranclsco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  accommodated  28  million  vehicles  In 
1951. 

(b)  The  George  Washington  Bridge  ac- 
commodated 23  million  vehicles  in  1951  (6 
mUllon  leas). 

3.  (a)  The  San  n^ncisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  charges  a  toll  of  25  cents. 

(b)  The  George  Washington  Bridge 
charges  a  toll  of  50  cants. 

4.  (a)  The  San  Prandsco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  ooUected  $8^  milUon  hi  toOs  In  1951. 

(b)  The  George  Washington  Bridge  col- 
lected  »11^  million  in  toUs  in  1961  ($3  mU. 
lion  more  than  the  San  Ftancisco-Oakland 
B&y  Bridge). 

Conclusion:  Tlie  San  nrandaoo-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge  is  7  times  longer  than  tbe  George 
Washington  Bridge  and  you  pay  one-half  tbe 
toll  of  the  George  Washington  Bridge;  it 
takes  in  aS  million  less  than  tbe  GeorgB 
Washington  Bridge  and  operates  at  a  profitk 

While  other  bridges  were  subject  to  Inter- 
state Commerce  Cammteslon  regulation  and 
State  regulation  and  only  charging  between 
10  cents  and  86  eentr  for  tolls,  tbe  Port  Au- 
thority at  Mew  York  charged  60  OMkta  on  tU 
bridges. 
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Dnrlay  th*  ihninwilnn  vbra  eommodltf 
prteaa.  reati.  mud  food,  mutanrent  drastte 
reductions,  the  Fort  Antborltf  of  New  Torit 
retalBcd  ttioae  cxorMtant  toll*  on  tU  X»- 
dUtlca. 

Tbere  «M  and  stm  Is  a  good  desl  of  public 
resentment  against  tlM  high  tolls  cbarged 
by  tbe  Port  Authority  of  Hew  Tort  on  Its 
bridges  and  tunnsia.  Tbere  are  many  re- 
quests and  appeals  made  by  miintripalltles 
and  Individuals  for  a  reduction.  Tlie  port 
autborlty  bowerer.  exempt  from  Federal  or 
State  regulations.  Ignored  and  continues  to 
Ignore  tbe  public's  demand  for  a  reduction 
In  tolls  on  the  George  Washington  Bridge. 
H<dland  and  Lincoln  Tunnels.  These  fa- 
cilities have  already  paid  for  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Had  enough.  Rube?  If  not.  read  this: 
CoatrtkMiaoM  or  thx  TknoaoucH  Bsiogx  ams 

TomnL  AuTHoarrT    (Sxclusivklt  a  Nxw 

Tout  Btatm  AaxvcT) 

Trlborough  Authority  operates  5  bridges — 
lYlbcrough  Bridge.  Bronx  Whltestone,  Henry 
Hudson.  Marine  Parkway,  and  tbe  Cross  Way 
Bridges — and  2  tunnels.  Queens  Mldtown 
and  Brooklyn  Battery. 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  Trlborough 
AuthOTlty  In  1051  was  gSlS  million — about 
$20  million  lees  than  the  Port  Autborlty  of 
Hew  Tork- 

Trlborough  Authority  reserve  at  the  end 
of  1951  was  913  million,  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  total  reserve  of  the  Port  Autborlty 
of  New  York  at  the  same  period. 

Trlborough  facilities  are  operating  from 
10  to  35  cents;  36  cents  for  the  Brooklyn 
Battery  Tunnel  and  25  cents  for  the  Trl- 
borough Bridge. 

In  1951.  113  million  vehicles  tised  the  7 
facilities  of  the  Trlborough  Authority. 

The  port  authority  faculties.  4  bridges  and 
2  tunnels  reported  07  million  vehicles  ac- 
commodated, slightly  more  than  one-half  of 
the  number  that  used  the  Trlborough  Bridge 
and  tunnels. 

Port  authority  revenue  for  their  6  facilities 
was  935  million.  99  million  more  than  TH- 
bc^ough  realized,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
Ttlborough  facilities  served  almost  twice  as 
many  vehicles. 

Conclxwlon:  I»prt  Authority  of  New  Tork 
receives  99  million  more  In  revenue  from  tolls 
than  the  Triboro\igb  Authority,  and  yet  the 
Triboro\igh  Authority  accommodates  almost 
twice  as  much  trafflc. 

The  Trlborough  Authority  has  not  accu- 
mulated reserves  like  tboee  of  tbe  port  au- 
thority at  the  expense  of  tbe  motorists,  be- 
cause tbe  tolls  on  all  Trlborough  Authority 
facilities  range  between  10  cents  and  35  cents, 
while  outstanding  revenue  toll  prodxicers  for 
the  port  authority,  the  Holland  Tunnel.  Lin- 
coln Tunnel,  and  George  Washington  Bridge, 
charge  50  cents. 


TW  AiwtftinBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OV  CAUVOaHIA 

IN  TBX  HOUSB  OF  RZPBXSENTATTVES 

Fridajf.  July  31. 1953 

B£r.  Wn^ON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aa  a  member  of  the  advertising: 
profession,  I  was  very  much  distressed 
this  week  by  an  unfortunate  attack  on 
the  activities  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
a  nonprofit  organization  devoted  to  sell- 
ing to  America  and  the  world  the  con- 
tinuing importance  of  the  free-enter- 
Xnlse  system. 


Th^  Advertising  Council  is  a  fine  ex- 
•midc  of  the  conscience  of  America  in 
actioc .  It  is  a  voluntary  organization — 
indepmdent.  nom>roflt.  nonpartisan — 
dedia  ted  to  the  welf  an  and  pngras  of 
all  ou  r  people. 

It  1 1  composed  largdy  of  advertisers, 
agenc  es.  and  media,  including  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  radio,  and  television, 
the  ov  tdoor  and  transpOTtatlon  advertis- 
ing gioups. 

The  council's  budget  is  contributed  by 
busini  as  generally.  Space  and  time  for 
counc  1  programs  are  donated  by  adver- 


tisers 


and  media.    Advertising  agencies 


provi(  e  free  all  the  creative  talent  need- 
ed f  oi  the  preparation  of  campaign  ma- 
terial!. 

As  the  first  organized,  ssrstematic 
meth<d  of  getting  important  messages 
to  thi!  public  quickly,  the  council  an- 
nuall]  reviews  hundreds  of  requests  for 
help  'rom  Qovemment  agencies  and 
leadii  g  nonprofit  organizations  which 
have  earned  that  advertising — through 
simpl  flcation.  dramatization  and  repeti- 
tion—gets tilings  done. 

Cloiely  associated  with  the  council  is 
an  inc  ustrles  advisory  committee  consist- 
ing o  38  business  leaders  and  a  public 
policy  committee  which  evaluates  re- 
quest for  campaigns.  The  latter  in- 
cludes 20  leading  representatives  from 
the  fl(  tlds  of  management,  labor,  educa- 
tion, I  agriculture,  religion,  medicine,  and 
Journ  Etlism. 


of  Alcokolk    Beverafet   ia 
aziaes  aid  Newspapers  aad  Over 
aad  Telcvisioa 


ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WK8T  vnunxiA 

IN  llHE  HOUSS  OP  RSPR£SENTATIVE3 

Friday.  July  31, 1953 

STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
in  the  Record  petitions  and  lists 
in  support  of  House  bill  1227. 
ox  and  27  other  citizens  of  Rom- 
d  nearby  communities,  Luther  C. 
k  and  17  other  citizens  of  Pur- 
e  and  nearby  communities,  and 
t  and  33  other  citizens  of  Au- 
gusta, |W.  Va.,  and  nearby  communities, 
the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bev- 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  and 
e  radio  and  television.  In  plac- 
ese  petitions  before  Congress  I 
urge  the  passage  of  House  bill 
hich  will  prohibit  the  deplorable 
type  ofr  advertisement  sponsored  by  the 
liquor  interests: 
Bsaunr  O.  Stacgzxs, 

Hofwe  Olflce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Conglreflsman,  please  note :  We,  the  follow- 
ing pel  itioners,  ask  you  to  present  to  the 
House  ftnd  have  it  noted  in  the  CoMcazs- 
aiONAL  BxcoRO  the  niunber  of  signatures  in 
Xavor  G  r  H.  R.  1227,  Bryson.  to  prohibit  tba 


transportation  In  Interstate  eommeree  of 
alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in  newspapers, 
periodicals,  etc.,  and  Its  broadcasting  over 
radio  and  TV.  We  favor  the  above-named 
blU. 

B.  H.  Cox.  Florence  L.  Oox.  Romney.  W. 
Ta.:  C.  W.  Ludwick.  Boy  C.  Ludwlck.  W.  U 
Shoemaker.  Bxirlington.  W.  Va.;  Robert  Bane, 
Svelyn  M.  Bane,  Keyser.  W.  Va.;  Lola  Rogers, 
Thehna  Staggs.  Gerald  Rogers.  A.  8.  A.  Hol- 
slnger.  Mrs.  Virginia  Uiller.  Ifrs.  C.  W.  Lud- 
wick. Bessie  A.  Holsinger.  O.  H.  McDonald, 
Fred  Helman.  Mary  Helman.  Frances  Lud- 
wlck. Vivian  Blser.  Wayne  Miller.  Burling- 
ton. W.  Vs.:  Robert  L.  Strickler.  PurglttsvlUe, 
W.  Va.;  Fred  Thrush.  Pauline  Thrush,  Mary 
Beatty,  Biu'llngton,  W.  Va.;  I.  L.  Hockman. 
Ethel  Hockman.  PurglttsvlUe.  W.  Va.;  8.  B. 
Blser.  Burlington,  W.  Va. 

Luther  C.  Rotruck.  PurglttsvlUe.  W.  Va.; 
H.  S.  Weese.  J.  O.  Hlnkle.  Old  Fields;  Charles 
B.  KuykendaU.  Moortteld.  W.  Va.;  Harold 
A.  Slons.  Jake  Veach.  Old  Fields.  W.  Va.; 
Minnie  Slons.  G.  A.  Rumer.  Adella  Riuner. 
Moorefleld.  W.  Va.;  Herbert  H.  Slons.  Old 
Fields.  W.  Vs.;  George  A.  Hlnkle.  Betty  H. 
Hlnkle.  H.  R.  Smith.  Mary  Hlnkle,  Old 
Fields.  W.  Vs.;  Elijah  Slons,  Polly  Smith. 
Kathleen  Kuykendall,  Moorefleld,  W.  Va.; 
Emma  S.  Rotruck.  PurglttsvlUe.  W.  Va. 

H.  O.  Dulst.  P.  M.  Rlcbman.  Augusta. 
W.  Vs.;  Mrs.  Howard  Shingleton.  Howard 
Shlngleton.  Hanging  Rock,  W.  Va.;  Mrs. 
Perry  Wills.  LucUle  Daugherty,  Laura  Rlch- 
num.  Jesse  Richman.  Oae  Myers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  RUey  Combs.  Augusta.  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  H. 
G.  Durst,  Mrs.  Martha  Rogers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Calvin  Rogers.  Pleasant  Dale.  W.  Va.; 
Claris  Combs,  Augusta,  Va.;  Shirley  Shln- 
gleton. Hanging  Rock.  W.  Va.;  Mrs.  Llta 
Daugherty.  Mary  Daugherty,  Frances  Shank. 
Maxlne  Peranda.  ValUe  Richman,  Una 
Daugherty.  Vara  Bloom.  Augusta,  W.  Va.; 
Eldon  Shlngleton,  Hanging  Rock.  W.  Va.; 
Earl  Daugherty.  Claude  Rlcbman.  Augusta. 
W.  Va.;  Edwin  Shlngleton.  Hanging  Rock, 
W.  Va.;  Ronald  Sauers,  Augusta.  W.  Va.; 
Garland  Shlngleton.  Hanging  Rock.  W.  Va.; 
Grace  E.  Hoclunan.  Slim  Hocknoan.  Rom- 
nay.  W.  Va.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sowers, 
Augusta,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Shlngleton,  Hanging  Rock.  W.  Va.;  Janice 
Shlngleton.  W.  O.  Rogers.  Pleasant  Dal*. 
W.  Va.;  The  Tearcoat  Church  of  The  Breth- 
ren. AugusU.  W.  Va..  P.  M.  Richman.  Super- 
intendent. 


Air  Refolation  Implies  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31. 1953 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlES  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
tbe  Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  23. 1953: 

An  RSBXTUkTXON  IlCPLOS  SlSVICB 

Maybe  Representative  W.  R.  Poacc.  of 
Waco,  is  Justified  in  his  charge  that  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  Is  displaying  "open  and 
damaging  prejudice"  against  the  Pioneer  Air 
Lines.  Maybe  not.  Certainly,  the  CAB  de- 
cisions have  been  consistently  against  an 
aviation  company  that  has  distinguished 
itself  for  good  management,  good  safety 
record  and  service  In  amaller  cities  and 
towns  to  which  air  service  should  give 
especial  attention  If  It  la  to  expand  Its  pa- 
tronage beyond  a  few  cardinal  routes. 

Under  any  circimutances,  Congreee  and 
the  people  should  give  more  attention  to 
Government  regtUation  of  airllnea.     It  Is, 
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by  Its  very  nature,  further  removed  from  the 
understanding  of  the  people  than  is  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  railroads,  for  exam- 
ple. Aviation  has  come  into  general  patron- 
age during  a  period  of  swift  development 
and  many  distracllons  because  of  depression 
and  war.  Civil  aviation  Is  tied  Indirectly  to 
military  aviation.  The  country  with  a 
strong  civil  air  industry  has  good  backing  for 
a  strong  military  Air  Force.  Civil  aviation 
has  tome  Into  general  patronage  in  a  time 
of    increasing    regulation    of    everything. 

Because  of  these  things,  the  i}eople  have 
come  to  accept  Government  regulation  of 
aviation  as  a  matter  of  course.  Unless  Con- 
gress and  the  people  pay  more  attention  to 
this  field  of  Government  regulation,  the  reg- 
ulators will  nm  away  with  the  ball.  This  is 
true,  regardless  of  who  the  individual  regu- 
lators may  be.  Tiiey  will  be  human  under 
any  condition. 

We  ought  to  get  back  to  basic  considera- 
tion of  the  convenience  and  necessity  of  the 
people  in  all  deciiitons  relating  to  air  com- 
merce. There  are  good  Indications  tliat 
Government  regulations  have  been  increas- 
ingly for  the  con%enlence  and  necessity  for 
some  air  lines  rather  than  the  people.  And 
now,  according  1o  Representative  Poagk. 
prejudice  is  being  shown  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  this  convenience  and  necessity  even 
as  among  the  airliiiea. 


Tbe  Advertisinf  GMwdl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31. 1953 

Mr,  WnjSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  understand  it,  among  the 
many  actions  of  the  Pord  Foundation, 
of  which  Representative  Rbkci  disap- 
proves, is  a  grant  of  $50,000  made  by  the 
Foundation  to  the  Advertising  Council. 
The  grant  was  made  to  help  finance  a 
series  of  round-table  discussions  spon- 
sored by  the  council.  Mr.  Reece  has  ap- 
parently called  this  "a  grant  to  promote 
socialism."    It  Is  ejcactly  the  reverse. 

As  advertising  men,  we  were  con- 
cerned about  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
American  propaganda  effort  to  get 
across.  It  seemed  to  us  that  our  country 
was  in  grave  danger  of  losing  the  propa- 
ganda war.  As  we  analyzed  it.  one  rea- 
son for  this  was  that  Americans  could 
not  be  sufSciently  specific  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  such  generalities  as  "Ameri- 
can capitalism."  "the  American  way  of 
life."  and  so  forth. 

The  council,  therefore,  felt  that  if  a 
group  of  experts  could  better  describe 
present-day  America,  a  much  clearer 
picture  of  the  United  States  could  be 
projected  overseas.  Seven  round-table 
discussions  were  held  with  Dr.  Henry 
Wriston,  president  of  Brown  University, 
serving  as  moderator.  Some  40  distin- 
guished Americans  participated  in  the 
discussions,  which  will  form  the  basis 
for  a  forthcoming  book  about  America, 
as  well  as  articles,  radio  programs,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  hoped  this  will  prove  to 
be  an  important  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  United  States 
around  the  world. 

Representative  Rnci  mentions  the 
council's  public  policy  C(Hnmittee  and 


states  that  several  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  Communist-front  affilia- 
tions. So  far  as  we  know,  all  members 
of  this  committee  are  Americans  of  un- 
questionable loyalty.  The  committee 
was  set  up  as  one  of  the  "checks  and 
balances"  of  the  Advertising  CouncU. 
All  new  programs  are  passed  upon  by  the 
council's  board;  but  as  an  additional 
check,  they  must  also  secure  a  favorable 
vote  by  three-fourths  of  the  public  policy 
c<Hnmittee.  This  committee  was  delib- 
erately chosen  to  represent  all  phases  of 
American  life,  including  the  major  re- 
ligions, business  management,  labor, 
medicine,  education,  social  service,  and 
so  forth. 

In  regard  to  the  council's  booklet. 
The  Miracle  of  America,  it  is  dismaying 
to  read  that  the  Congressman  regards 
this  as  a  "rewrite  of  the  British  Labor- 
Socialist  Party  platform."  The  booklet 
has  been  praised  editorially  by  such  non- 
Socialist  publications  as  Banking,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation; Business  Week;  the  Houston 
Chronicle;  the  Chicago  Tribune;  and 
others.  It  was  reprinted  in  its  entirety 
In  Our  Simday  Visitor,  a  Catholic  pub- 
lication. The  Army  reprinted  55,000 
cc^ies  for  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  distributed  the 
booklet  to  all  member  chambers  and 
urged  its  local  use.  About  140  leading 
American  companies  have  purchased  the 
booklet  in  bulk  for  distribution  to  their 
employees,  including  General  Motors, 
General  Electric,  General  MiUs.  Republic 
Steel.  Standard  Oil  of  California.  Union 
Carbide  &  Carbon,  Western  Electric,  and 
many  other  prominent  American  cor- 
porations who  are  scarcely  prone  to  pro- 
mote socialism. 

It  would  seem  that  after  11  years  of 
free  service  to  the  country  in  war  and 
peace,  the  Advertising  Council  might  be 
spared  these  accusations,  which  could 
only  arise  from  inaccurate  information. 


RetoIatioB  Coauneadiaf  Ua-Americaa 
Activitiet  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

orcAuroama 

IN  THE  BOITSB  OF  REPRESENTAITVSS 

Friday.  July  31, 1953 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  resolution  adopted  on 
July  9. 1953,  by  the  Republican  Women's 
Council  of  Humboldt  County,  Calif., 
commending  and  supporting  the  work  of 
the  House  tin-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee in  exposing  the  infiltration  of 
communism  into  the  field  of  American 
life. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  In- 
serting the  resolution  in  tbe  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  recently 
stated  that  enemy  espionage  rings  are  more 
active  than  ever  before  and  that  Commu- 
nists are  infiltrating  into  every  conceivable 
field  of  American  life;  and 


"Whereas  the  activities  of  communism  and 
Its  devloes  for  Infiltration  have  been  exposed 
and  brought  to  public  attention  through 
bearings  before  duly  authorised  senatorial 
and  congressional  Investigating  committees; 
and 

"Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  the  inveetl- 
gatlons  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  House  of  Representatives,  may  best 
be  gaged  by  the  attacks  upon  It  from  dupes. 
feUow  travelers,  and  Oommunlst-front  indi- 
viduals and  organizations:  Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  Republican  Women's 
Cotucll.  at  H\miboIdt  Coxmty.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, go  on  record  as  endorsing  tbe  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
House  of  Representatlvee.  with  the  stlpvUa- 
tion  that  they  be  urged  to  continue  their 
investigations  In  every  field  of  government, 
education,  religion.  labor.  Industry,  or  other 
where  testimony  would  show  evidence  of 
Communist  infiuence  or  Infiltration;  and  b« 
it  therefore  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reaolutlon 
be  duly  sent  to  Mr.  Habold  H,  Vkldb,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  House  of  Representatives,  with 
additional  copies  to  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Senator  William  Knowland.  and 
Congressman  Hubert  B.  Scudder.  together 
with  letters  to  these  three  last-named  gentle- 
men, urging  that  the  committee  receive  full- 
est cooperation  in  every  respect  and  from  aU 
branches  of  the  Government  In  carrying  on 
its  Important  work." 

By  order  of  the  board  <rf  directors:  lifrs. 
Chet  Schwaickopf,  ICrs.  Fern  Freeman,  Mrs. 
Robert  Gardner,  Mrs.  Gladys  Oresham,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Vincent,  Mrs.  MeU  Redlyn.  Mrs. 
Acton  Scott..Mrs.  Charles  Ells,  Mrs.  Bert  Pet- 
tengiil.  Mrs.  William  Porter  Guthrie,  and  Vlx*, 
W.  H.  Barnwell. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  membership 

at  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Re- 

pubUcan    Women's    Coxmcil,    of    Humboldt 

Ooimty.  held  July  9,  1953.  at  Ftetuna.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Chr  ScaWAUKorr, 

President, 
Attest: 

Mrt.  ACTOH  SOOTT, 

Recording  Secretary  pro  tempore. 


The  SaaD-WatersIiei  SwIXoucrvmtioB, 
Flood-PreveBtioa,  and  F]«o4-€oalrol 
PiofnuB  Adopted  by  TUs  CoEfress  Is 
a  Bir  Step  Forward  b  Tkis  Most  Im- 
portaat  Job  of  Protectiiif  Ow  Pricdett 
Topsofl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATXVX9 
Friday,  July  31. 1953  \ 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  83d 
Congress  provided  the  first  ON>ortunity 
for  farmers  to  complete  their  scril- 
conservation  and  flood-prevention  pro- 
gram by  appropriating  $5  miUi<m  to  be 
expended  in  fiscal  year  1954,  for  the 
Anderson-Hope  Small  Watershed  Pro- 
tection Program,  which  offers  widespread 
benefits  in  fiood  prevention  and  conser- 
vation of  the  country's  essential  soil  and 
water  resources. 

Key  to  the  program,  involving  about 
50  small  watersheds  In  27  States,  is  co- 
operative participation  by  landowners 
and  local  organisations  In  a  oost-sharing 
local-State-Pederal  partnership.  The 
newly  authorised  projects,  ranging  in 
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13  to 
mctmny  vfll  be  pilot  wmterdied 
Ttar  u«  bdnff  i^Mmed  for 
In  an  afcnce  period  of  S 
jean  at  a  total  cost  of  aypmiiinatfTy 
S39  BiOkm  to  tba  Fedenl  Govcnunent 
and  about  tbe  Mime  amount  to  land- 
OKtantaattoiw  and  StateiL 
vfD  be  watdied  eloady  as 
a  gvUe  to  fatore  Oongrcarional  action 
on  iffaiMtiww  ealBnc  for  a  eonpre- 
benstre  laise-acale  program  of  simflar 
natiirc. 
Tbe  water^ieds  vere  lekirtfd  on  the 


Oau  trratton  Scnriee  and  other 
o<  tie  United  States  Department  o< 
Agxk  oltore  have  made  preliminary  aor- 
ibowii«  the  hicb^irtoritr  need  for 
of  sodi  watershed  i«o- 
and  that  in  each  inrtancr  the 
will  exceed  the  cost    Second. 


of   two   primary 
Rnt.  they  are  areas  in  n^xleh  the  Sofl 
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To  Csafcr  Wtt  ResUcnls  of 
Ins  DhIvicI 


EXTENSION  OP  REHARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.SCHENCK 

am  OKio 
ZH  THE  HOUSX  OP  BEPRSSBrrATTVSS 

Fridof,  J%tw  31.  1953 


recess 
ple< 
city 
ties. 


I 


ICr.  8CHENCK.  lir.  Spealcer.  I  con- 
sider It  a  great  honor  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  Third  Ohio  District,  and 
as  their  Representative  I  have  always 
tried  to  maintain  dose  touch  with  them. 

Tbe  Members  of  Congress  are  called 
upon  to  deal  with  legislation  covering  a 
vast  subject  matter  of  both  national  and 
International  stgniflcance  and  greatly  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  each  aiul  every  one 
of  our  citizen&  I  conceive  it  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  disciiss  these  matters  fully 
with  those  whom  we  rq^resent,  and  to 
always  seek  their  advice  and  coiinseL 
In  addition,  many  of  them  have  personal 
problems  in  which  we  can  often  render 
service. 

_^ain  this  year.  I  will  take  time  during 
we  period  of  our  oflldal  congressional 


It 


are  areas  in  which  it  is  bdievcd 
people  and  local  organisatiaos  such 
as  so  jk-camtmikmi  distriets.  watershed 
dismets.  and  flood-control  districts  can 
comi^ete  the  work  needed  in  a  relatively 
time  with  appropriate  awiitsnfr 
Stote  and  Federal  agencies. 
W(  rk  to  be  done  includes  applicatioa 
of  80|1-  and  water-conservatioD  practices 

SMtncateniiedM 


they 
kxal 


shor 
from 


needed  on  watershed  farm  and  randi 
lands  and  woodlands,  and  measures  for 
reducing  flood  and  sediment  damages, 
such  as  building  small  waterflow- 
retarding  dams,  stjream  channel  im- 
provements, streambank  stabilization. 
and  major  gully  control  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  contemplated  on  agri- 
cultural lands  with  assistance  fnmi  the 
Soil  OoDsaTration  Service,  but  wcvk  on 
headwater  areas  within  national  forests 
or  oo  non-Federal  forest  lands  will  be 
done  with  Forest  Service  assistance. 

The  projects  authorised  for  watershed 
proteetion  treatment  are: 
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Skadoval    and    Ber- 
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09ft«B 
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to  hold  conferences  with  the  peo- 

my  district  in  the  court  houses  and 

lalls  of  a  number  of  our  communi- 


Plcirty  for  Tou  To  Do 


Tfc  is  is  the  schedule  I  have  established : 

Da:  ton:  Federal  building,  September  21 
and  S  3;  9  a.  m..  to  4  p.  m. 

MliLdletown:  Ctty  building.  September  23 
and  2  4;  9  a.  m.,  to  4  p.  m. 

iDi  mlsburg:  City  biiUdlng,  September  25; 

£ 

4P 
E 
29:  9 

P 

4p 
to» 


to  8  p.  m. 

City  biilldlng.  September  26: 
,  to  8  p.  m. 

Courthouae.  September  28  and 
&.  m.,  to  4  p.  m. 

City   building.   September  30;    4 
to8  p.  m. 

City   building.   October   1; 
.,  to  8  p.  m. 

City  building.  October  2;  5  p.  m.^ 
nu 


BnokTlUe: 


11 


Ha  nllton: 


Oxord 


Gei  man  town: 


zi 


Mairoe 


s  surprising  how  much  can  be  ac- 
eomi  lished  when  a  citizen  and  his  Con- 
gress man  can  sit  down  and  talk  over  na- 


tions I  and  personal  problems. 

No  appointment  is  needed,  and  I  urge 
any  mdividual  or  group  to  meet  with  me 
on  tlie  date  most  convenient  to  them. 


With 
knon 


sent  he  people  of  my  district  in  the  Con- 


gress 


the  knowledge  thus  obtained.  I 
I  will  be  better  able  to  truly  repre- 


of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

aVCAUVOSMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRKSENTATIVS3 
T/ittrsday.  Juljf  9,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid,  I 
submit  herewith  the  following  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Tulare 
(Calif.)  Advance  Register  on  date  of 
July  20.  1935: 

PI.KWTT  Foa  Tou  To  Do         , 

"Tm  JUBt  one  little  person — what  can  X 
do  to  Improve  my  Oovemment?" 

That's  an  attitude  pretty  generally  ac- 
cepted by  tbe  majority  of  Americans  when 
eooalderlng  the  Individual's  participation  in 
what  has  now  become  an  involved  and  multl- 
departmented  process.  The  bulklneea  ot 
American  Oovernment  frightens  the  average 
cltlaen  Into  believing  It  la  too  con^lez  to 
consider  one  Individual's  convlctlona. 

We  have  a  feeling,  too,  that  the  attitude 
la  iised  too  often  as  an  excuse  for  not  par- 
ticipating. 

An  organization  which  calla  Itself  tbe 
Bound  Oovemment  Committee  has  prepared 
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for  general  dlstrlbutloa  a  booklet  that  shows 
how  the  average  citizen  can  do  his  part  in 
government.  A  five-point  program  is  out- 
lined for  active  participation. 

It  Includes  (1)  getting  information  about 
political  candidates,  taxes,  budgets,  etc.  This 
information  Is  readily  available  in  news- 
papers, on  radio,  and  on  television.  The 
program  asks  (2)  that  everyone  register 
and  vote  In  local.  State,  and  national  elec- 
tions. This  ImposeH  the  added  responsibUity 
of  learning  all  there  is  to  know  about  the 
candidates.  Then  (S)  ihe  committee  sug- 
gests that  every  citizen  make  more  of  an 
effort  to  meet  and  talk  with  public  ofllcials. 
Letter  writing  la  suggested  if  personal  con- 
tact Is  not  possible. 

Citizens  are  urged  (4)  to  join  political 
and  civic  organizations  of  their  choice,  and 
(5)  to  serve  in  some  place  of  government 
if  qualified  and  if  requested  to  do  so. 

The  committee  coxu:ludea  its  brochure 
with  Its  sound  government  platform  which 
Includes:  fair  and  just  taxation,  a  sound 
dollar.  Integrity  In  government,  support  of 
fundamental  constitutional  rights,  a  vigor- 
ous two-party  poliUeal  system,  and  a  re- 
sourceful and  respected  foreign  policy. 

As  added  incentive  for  leadership,  the 
booklet  Is  to  be  passed  along  like  a  chain 
letter,  to  be  returned  to  the  first  reader  after 
five  others  have  read  it.  This  chain  linkage 
of  citizens  dedicated  to  sound  government 
could  do  a  loi  to  revltaUae  our  part  In 
government. 

But  even  if  only  a  few  take  the  meaaage 
to  heart  "It  la  better  to  light  one  candle 
than  to  curse  the  darkneas." 


Fort  StaalMi  ReterraiiMi  Lami» 
New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 


MBOOO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Fridav.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  2  bills  dealing  with 
approximately  26,000  acres,  heretofore 
used  in  connection  with  the  Port  Stanton 
Marine  Hospital  in  New  Mexico.  The 
Public  Health  Service  gave  up  the  use 
of  the  Port  Stanton  Hospital  on  July  1 
of  this  year,  and  under  a  temporary  per- 
mit granted  by  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Public  Buildhigs.  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  took  over  the  hospital  facility 
and  the  stalf.  It  is  being  operated  as  a 
State  hospital 

That  leaves  for  determination  what 
may  be  done  with  the  ranching  property 
which  is  not  being  used  by  the  hospital, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  used  for 
ranching  operations  by  any  hospital,  as 
it  was  under  the  E^ublic  Health  Service. 

This  land  was  carved  out  of  the  public 
domain  by  Executive  order  for  a  military 
reservation,  and  later  transferred  for 
use  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  PubUc  Law  152,  81st 
Congress,  and  the  amendment  made  by 
Public  Law  522,  of  the  82d  Congress, 
clearly  excepted,  in  my  opinion,  from 
disposition  as  surplus  property  under 
that  act.  "lands  withdrawn  or  reserved 
from  the  public  domain"  which  may  still 
be  suitable  "for  return  to  the  public  do- 
niain  for  disposition  imder  the  general 
public  laws"  when  "such  lands  are  not 


substantially  changed  In  character  by 
improvements."  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
people  to  interpret  that  act  as  giving  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  the  option  to  dispose  of 
them  as  surplus  property.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  views  of  the  Administrator  are, 
but  since  we  have  no  way  of  knowing,  it 
gives  me  some  concern. 

If  withdrawals  from  the  public  domain 
may  later  be  declared  surplus  and  sold  as 
surplus  property,  all  public  lands  could 
eventually  be  sold  or  disposed  of  as  sur- 
plus property,  should  the  country  elect 
an  administration  so  disposed.  It  seems 
to  me  we  should  guard  against  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  precedent. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  these  two 
bills  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

These  lands  were  carved  out  of  public 
domain.  The  Mescalero  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  claim  that  they  were  carved 
out  of  their  reservation.  Undoubtedly 
one  or  the  other  is  true.  In  any  event, 
the  Mescalero  Tribe  of  Indians  are  now 
making  claim  to  this  property,  and  have 
appealed  both  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  to  the  New  Mexico  Con- 
gressional delegation  for  an  opportunity 
to  present  proof  as  to  such  claim  before 
final  disposition  of  the  property  is  made. 

With  that  in  view,  I  have  introduced 
one  bill  transferring  the  hospital  facil- 
ities, in  accordance  with  the  tentative 
determination  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  to  the  Stote  of  New 
Mexico,  and  placing  the  balance  of  the 
land  in  trust  for  the  Mescalero  Indians. 
By  doing  so  it  will  give  the  Mescalero 
Indians  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interior. 

Second,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  mak- 
ing the  same  disposition  of  the  hospital 
facilities,  but  providing,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Federal  Property  i^id  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the 
return  of  the  lands  to  the  public  domain. 

I  have  no  predilection  as  to  what  may 
be  done  with  this  property.  I  am  intro- 
ducing these  bills  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  TR^ch 
deals  with  both  Indian  affairs  and  public 
lands,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  to  provide 
the  Mescalero  Indians  an  opportunity 
to  press  their  claims  and  present  their 
proofs. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Mescalero 
Tribe  of  Indians: 

MzacAvmo  Indian  AGDfcr 
Mescalero,  N.  Mex.,  June  25, 1953. 

"Whereas  the  Fort  Stanton  Hoepltal  of 
New  Mexico  Is  now  being  closed  by  Uie  PubUc 
Health  Service,  and  the  hospital  installation 
is  being  tiimed  over  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico;  and  « 

"Whereas  there  la  approximately  27,000 
acres  of  range  land  in  this  reserve  now  being 
vacated  as  a  resiilt  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
livestock  program  operated  by  the  hoepltal; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Mesealoro  Apache  Tribe  ot 
New  Mexico  feels  they  have  a  Just  claim  to 
this  reservation  since  it  was  at  one  time  their 
principal  habitat,  was  their  first  Agency 
headquarters,  and  was  within  the  boundarlea 
of  their  reservation  as  established  by  execu- 
tive order  of  187S;  and 

"Whereas  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  has 
requests  before  United  States  Senators  Am-^ 


and  CRav^  BepreeentatHea : 

DBMncT.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Oommlaaloner  ot  Indian 
Affairs  assistance  In  obtaining  title  to  thla 
land;  and 

"Whereas  due  to  continued  drought  con- 
ditions the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  ha^ 
urgent  need  for  immediate  use  of  this  land 
for  the  welfare  ctf  their  livestock  program: 
belt 

"Jtesolved,  That  tbe  Bureau  ot  Land  Man- 
agement la  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
give  its  consent  for  this  land  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Mescalero  Tribe  for  Immediate 
use  in  their  livestock  program." 

I,  the  imdersigned.  as  vice  president  of 
the  Business  Committee  at  the  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Mescalero  Beaervatioo.  hereby  certify 
that  the  buslneas  committee,  at  qwcial  meet- 
ing which  was  regularly  convened  and  held 
on  the  26th  day  of  June  1B6^,  at  Mescalero. 
N.  Mez..  duly  adopted  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion by  alBrmative  vote  of  alx  members  of 
the  business  committee  at  which  a  quorum 
waspreeent. 

Atacbs 


VATKUr, 

Bmros  Saoo,  Prestdent. 
Attest: 

JOBW  AflJ>KB. 

Secretarf. 
Concurred: 

IXIMMU  HaWWW, 

Superintendent.  Mesealero  Agenqf, 
Cbaucb  I>.  OaAvaa, 

Area  Director, 


Above  and  Bcjre^  tkc  Call 


EXTENSK^  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  MOKTB  CABOUHA 

XM  THB  HOX7SI  OF  BXPBBSENTATIVX9 

Fridaw.  July  31. 1953 

Mr.  BC»«NER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
timely  that  with  the  close  of  the  Con- 
gress that  our  attention  should  be  call- 
ed to  another  event  which  gignaiif  the 
closing  of  a  distinguished  naval  career. 
I  refer  to  the  retirement  of  Vice  Adm. 
Charles  W.  Pox.  Chief.  Office  of  Naval 
Materiel  I  understond  that  on  August 
1.  Admiral  Pox  will,  with  appropriate 
ceremony,  retire  with  almost  a  half 
century  of  outstanding  service.  Charlie 
Pox  began  his  career  as  a  sailor  and  by 
intelligence,  resourcefulness  and  energy 
moved  along  the  road  to  success  until 
he  has  bectxne  a  familiar  voice  in  the 
highest  councils  of  the  Navy.  I  know 
that  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  his 
career  and  its  Horatio  Alger  flavoring, 
but  I  woxild  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take 
time  to  point  out  that  Charlie  Pox  per- 
formed a  real  service  for  the  Navy  in 
developing  and  providing  leadership  in 
the  Supply  Corps.  Principally  due  to 
his  foresight  and  initiative,  the  Navy 
Supply  Corps  today  enjoys  a  reputotion 
in  planning  and  execution  of  logistical 
responsibilities  which  cannot  be  equal- 
ed by  the  other  military  departments. 
His  insistence  on  sound  business  prac- 
tices, education  and  training  and  well- 
rounded  experience  has  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  high  calibre  of  the 
Corps.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  recently  the  Army  and 
Air  Porce  have  been  peering  over  the 
Navy  shoulder  with  a  view  to  adopting 
some  of  Charlie's  methods.    The  Navy'a 
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cBtecOy  tneemtk  to  the  crusading  grtrit 
of  jldBdrml  Vtac  and  his  able  saeeeasor 
fn  tbe  Barean  of  Supply  and  Aoooants, 
Adaa.  Monay  L.  Bograr. 

A»  rhr  **—***  of  a  Bnbcommittee 
4iriela  limritlntfil  the  military  dcpart- 
MMilB  I  iH^  a  detailed  stody  of  mili- 
tary rapidy  management.  I  obserred 
the  work  of  tbe  Navy  vith  a  good  deal 
of  eatisf action.  My  reaction  to  tbe  re- 
T"*«"fa»g  services  was.  boverer.  tinged 
with  some  diaaiipataitmenL  Tbe  ?iaTy 
Supirty  Corps  is  oUoying  tbe  stsmHng  it 
bas  today  beeanse  tbe  Navy  wanted  to 
do  sometbiiw  aboat  bettering  its  condi- 
tion in  supply  and  loglsties.  Unta  tbe 
Army  and  Air  Foroe  are  wilBng  to  adofiC 
thia  attttode.  ttieir  piactiees  and  pro- 
cedures  will  omtinne  to  reflect  unneces- 
sary ezpcnditurcs.  Credit  is  due.  in 
large  measure,  to  Admiral  Fox  for  mak- 
iim  tbe  Msnry  aware  of  tbe  necessity  for 
taking  leadership  in  this  vital  field. 

A  role  wfaicb  tbe  admiral  filled  with 
intelligence  and  dramatic  punch  was 
that  of  spcAesman  for  tbe  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  supply  management.  Admkal 
Fox  was  an  articulate  and  informed  wit- 
ness befos«  eongrenional  coomiittees. 
W»  observatkms  were  always  worth 
haartag.  His  views  were  presented  lucid- 
ly and  with  sincere  conviction.  There 
have  been  some  oeeaslons  when  you 
might  not  agree  with  Admiral  Fox,  but 
you  conld  never  wlstSlrff  bis  sincerity 
and  high  principles.  During  the  period 
of  my  service  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have 
observed  many  witnesses  presenting  the 
views  of  their  departmentfi  to  congres- 
sional eosmnittees.  Tbday  we  mark  the 
retirement  of  a  virtuoso  witness  who 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  delib- 
erations of  eongressional  committees. 
This  standard  of  performance  set  an 
optimum  maric  in  executive  legislative 
relationships. 

As  they  pipe  Admiral  Fox  over  the 
side,  I  know  I  speak  for  his  many  friends 
in  this  body  when  I  commend  him  as  a 
gallant  naval  oflleer,  an  outstanding 
leader  of  men,  and  a  great  American. 
May  every  success  attend  his  new  ven- 
ture into  private  Ufe. 


TWPrd»lcm 


■XXQf SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANQS  E.  WALTER 

or  rtUMBYLVAMXA 

or  IHB  BODSg  OF  KXPRWBMKTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the  Rac- 
oas.  I  include  the  following  thesis  en- 
titled "The  ProUem."  by  Alan  Schrack. 
of  Pen  Ar?yl  (Pa.)  High  School: 

In  the  InconoelTable  flnity  that  Is  creation 
thcr*  an  many  worlds  and  many  races. 
These  races  may  be  different,  as  are  the  slx- 
legged  suUur-breathing  Tyrogs  and  the 
winged  telepathic  Arainnl;  but  each  race  is 
alike  In  that  It  must  face  the  problem.  It 
miist  face  the  problem  and  solve  It,  or  per- 
ish. This  Is  the  tale  of  one  such  race,  and  the 
strange  answer  It  found.  There  are  many 
solutions  to  the  problem  but  none  more  In- 
tenlook  tban  this. 
fx- 
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Ii4  ttie  galMUe  aysScm  S-Tt.  ta 

r,  tticn  is  a  wlklte  dwarf  star  wttto  & 
nini  planrt  family.  On  the  third  planet  In 
dU*!""*  ttam  the  star  Uves  a  race  of  osygen- 
UI^ikIs  of  tlie  hydiocariMB  typcu 
^T*Tigp  can  thcnsrive 
the  two  Mmaath.  four 
trtyi-stztik  mflltonth.  one  Inmitocd 
tklr  y-ftre  ttniiwiMlfti  rsrotattan  of  Ife* 
placet  Sarth  (m  Its  InlMsMtanta  caU  It) 
the  central  body,  a  low-order  fonai 
ijitdUgoice  had  evQlved.  In  anoihrr  SOO.- 
trrotntSons  man  had  made  tremendoas 
and  fbmid  hlmeelf  wtth  a  daas  II 
and  consequently  In 

bdngs  are.  at  eoorw.  lost  In 

It  Is  kaova.  however,  that  toy 
500  rcTohitloos  (for  eoaTcnlcnce  sake 
earth  system  of  numbering  rerolotteDs 
)  a  crude  form  ot  algebra  was  In  use 
the  f oandsttoos  of  geometry  were  laid. 
4^50  rrrotatkms  the  first  c&lculattng  ma- 
in aae.  and  tn  another  humked 
aroond  his  star  man  bad  built  great 
mactahass.     Tlte  machines   muM 

ot  original  thought. 

this  time  man  learned  that  his  own 

are  controlled   by  the   molecular 

of  his  brain  and  that  this  pattern 

by  a  minute  electrical  eor- 

rom   edl   to   cclL     After  thia 

It  vas  only  a  short  time  before  the 

IntaaMtama  buUt  thctr  first  thinking 
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mm^klne. 

Important  as  time  went  on.  In  the 
Ijefeth  rcTolutlou  the  administration  of  the 
lead  Ing  dty  of  the  planet — Chicago — was 
plac  Bd  tn  the  hands  at  a  great  robot  com- 
puii  r.  Tbe  eomputer  was  limited  In  Che  de- 
tt  could  make,  but  controlled  a  robot 
pdUke  force,  and  in  addition  to  numerous 
oclM  r  f  \mctlons  decided  eases  of  minor  viola- 
tion i  of  the  lavs.  In  SO  more  rcrolutlons 
ere  f  slaahle  community  on  earth  vas  gov- 
eriM  i  largely  by  a  central  computer.  These 
mac  lines  were  Incorruptible  and  labored 
onl]  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
com  niters  eliminated  the  dishonesty  tn  local 
govt  mment.  the  eorruptncas  that  Is  so  char- 
actcftetle  at  Immature  raoea. 

in  his  Infancy,  like  aO  the  other  In- 
telligent creatures  of  the  unlTersc.  was  a 
war!  [ke  creature.  As  he  became  more  aden. 
tlilc  HJj  advanced,  his  weapons  became  more 
pow  irful.  By  the  1.945th  revolution  he  had 
spMI  the  atom  aiKl  inunediately  used  this 
powi  T  against  himself.  During  the  2.0SSth 
revo  utlon  a  planetwlde  war  broke  out.  In 
a  tmrd  of  a  revolution  the  war  waa  over  but 
with  the  aid  of  robot  mIsslWa.  fission 
*<^MT«^«.  and  mutant  disease  viruses,  bad 
over  one-half  of  his  world  unlnhabtt- 
and  had  redueed  his  population  by  a 

of  nlne-tentha. 

was  during  this  war  that  a  certain  hls- 

i-anthropologlst  formulated  the  earth - 

equivalent  of  the  theory  off  similarity  of 

and    Individual    development.    This 

took  the  proof  of  this  theory  to  his  gov- 

and  Inevitably  ^e  news  leaked  out. 

population  of  earth  became  hysterical, 

pc^lally   when    further   Investigation   bore 

;he  truth  of  the  tbeotj.    The  world  war 

baited,  work  on  the  new  electron  bomb 

stopped,  and  man  was  face  to  (ace  with 

the    >robIem.       ^ 

M  iny  peoplee  never  discover  that  the  evo- 
lutlG  a  of  a  race  corresponds  with  the  develop- 
men  ,  of  an  Individual;  that  races  must  be 
bom(  pass  through  periods  of  childhood  and 
and  finally  attain  maturity  In 
understand!  n  g.  Other  races 
of  the  problem  but  can  find  no  answer 
These  peoples  must  perish,  for  it  is 
iinf(»tunate  fact  that  enough  scientific 
itnov  ledge  to  blow  a  world  apart  precedes  a 
cultural  maturity  by  a  good  many  revolu- 
tion! .  Tbey  are.  in  effect,  small  children 
playl  ng  with  fission  bombs. 


adoli  scence. 

culture    and 
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*»  find  sotutlaos 

sototkma  range  from 

knowledge  until 

attained  to  cranial  op- 

▼lolcnce.    The  race  ot 

dlfferssit  answer.    They  rsa- 

tliat  evenmally  another   war   would 

that  that  would  mean  the  destnic- 


to 

«be  afaolttkm  of  an 
a  metal  stabUtty  1 


i  of  esrth  had  consented  to  have 
rwn  by  the  comimters.  bat  even 
Important  functlona  wsrs  car- 
ried oat  by  oken.  It  bad  been  suggssted  by 
some  that  the  government  of  nations  be 
turned  over  to  the  eompotan.  bat  here  man 
had  backed  down.  He  bad  an  Inherent  dis- 
trust at  machines,  and  also  the  polltlclane 
an  their  Influence  In  oppcalng  this  Idea. 
.  bowstet'.  to  a  planetwlde  ballot  the 
frightened,  war-ravaged  InhaMtanta  of  earth 
voted  oecrwbeimlngty  to  be  governed  by  a 
worldwide  robot  police  foree  controlled  by 
a  htige  oosnputlng  marhtiw.  In  less  than 
five  revolutlona,  the  robots,  with  instructions 
to  relinquish  eootrol  when  man  Is  ready  to 
rale  himself,  took  omr. 

everything  Is  peaceful  on  earth  now. 
There  were  several  attempts  to  desUoy  tbe 
computer,  but  the  defenem  ware  tar  too 
strong.  The  robots  are  self -repairing  and 
can  be  s»pected  to  last  ttie  five  or  six  hun- 
dred thmwnil  reroluttons  until  man  la  ready 
to  be  his  own  ■ssster.  This  race  is  truly  one 
ot  the  greatest  ot  aU  and  m*y  be  expected 
to  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  universal 
when  It  has  grown  up. 


Tke  E^aal  Rijiits  AmeaJmcat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


m  THE  BOUSE  OF  BXPRCSKNTATIVSS 

rridatf.  Jnl^  31. 1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEOROK  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcqbo.  I  include  a  let- 
ter from  Miss  Hazel  Palmer,  the  second 
vice  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  B»«Blnf«s  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs.  Inc.  Jifiss  Palmer  does  a  fine 
Job  of  explaining  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  uses  cogent  and  logical 
arguments  to  refute  the  attack  on  the 
amendment  recently  made  by  Prof.  Paul 
Freund.  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 
U'^lversity. 

Miss  Palmer  Is  herself  a  lawyer  and 
quite  able  to  take  on  Professor  Freund. 
even  though  she  is  a  woman,  proving 
once  again  that  today  the  law  is  not  a 
closed  science  to  women. 

The  letter  follows: 

Tbs  Kationai.  FmsasTioiv  or 

Busorass  ANB  PaorcssioMAi. 

WoMxiv's  Clubs,  Imc.. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Julf  27.  19S3.  ' 
Tbe  Honorable  Kathasinb  St.  Oxoaox, 
House  o/  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbsk  llks.  St.  Obdbgx:  As  second  vice 
president  at  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club's, 
Inc..  and  as  an  attorney.  I  would  like  to  set 
fcM'th  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  national 
federation  suppxirts  a  true  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  opposes 
any  restricO.ons  upon  or  qualifying  provi- 
sions in  such  an  amendment,  and  to  also 
answer  the  statement  against  the  amend- 
ment prepared  by  Mr.  Paul  Freund.  professor 
ot  law  at  Harvard  University,  and  extended 
under  the  remarks  of  Senator  Cakl  HAToair, 
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at  Ariacma.  la  tbe  OowoaamKnvsi.  Racoao  on 
June  8.  1963. 

Our  Federation  supports  the  amendment 
because  it  believes  that  women  are  "people" 
and  "persons";  that  those  words  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States:  "We.  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
did  not  Infer  a  separation  of  legal  rights 
under  the  Constitution  nor  a  separation  of 
such  "people"  into  male  and  female  cate- 
gories; that  Imposition  of  legal  restrictions 
upon  women  by  States  could.  In  many  in- 
stances, be  held  unconstitutional  and  in  vio- 
lation of  section  1  of  article  XTV  of  tbe 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  as  abridg- 
ing the  privileges  of  cltlans  of  the  United 
States,  depriving  them  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  denying  to  them 
equal  protection  of  the  laws;  that  In  view  of 
present  laws  abridging  their  rights  and  im- 
posing outright  restrictions  upon  them,  until 
there  Is  a  constitutional  amendment  guaran- 
teeing women  equal  rights  xuider  the  law. 
their  rights  and  privileges  will  always  be  in 
doubt  and  in  Jeopardy :  further  legal  inequal- 
ities could  be  imposed  upon  them  at  any 
time. 

And  our  federation  supports  the  amend- 
ment for  the  further  reasons  that — 

1.  It  believes  that  most  women  are  willing 
to  relinquish  any  so-called  advantage  for 
complete  equality  of  legal  rights  under  the 
law. 

3.  There  are  yet  States  In  which  women  are 
denied  even  tbe  right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury 
composed  of  any  women. 

S.  It  does  not  believe  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  incident  to  freedom  and  liberty 
and  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people"  were  restricted  to 
any  one  sex.  any  more  than  it  believes  they 
were  restricted  to  any  one  color  or  religion. 

4.  Because  through  the  years  the  States 
have  little  by  little  removed  many  of  the 
legal  restrictions  and  Inequalities  impost 
upon  women  citlisens.  and  the  federation  be- 
lieves that  If  the  State  legislatures  had  a 
chance  to  remove  all  Inequalities  at  once,  by 
a  constitutional  amendment,  they  would  do 
so,  and  It  believes  Congress  should  give  the 
States  that  chance. 

.6.  Because  there  are  many  national  wom- 
en's organizations  fighting  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  believes  that  30  million  women 
cannot  be  wrong  In  taking  this  stand;  that 
thousands  who  did  oppose  are  now  Joining 
tbe  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Along  with  being  for  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, our  national  federation  is  opposed  to 
any  rider,  such  as  the  Hayden  rider  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  49.  which  neutralizes 
the  very  words  "equal  rights"  and  nullifies 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
With  such  a  rider,  a  meaningless  law'  would 
exist. 

While  most  of  our  members  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  the  House  and 
Senate  desire  equal  legal  rights  for  women  in 
our  country,  we  also  believe  too  many  are 
misled  in  their  desire  to  assist  \is  by  the 
subtle  "protective"  angle  advanced  by  the  op- 
position to  equal  rights.  Under  the  cloak 
of  "protective"  legislation  is  carried  a  group 
of  laws  which  actually  deprive  women  of 
rights  Inherent  under  the  Constitution  and 
which  do  not  "protect"  but  at  times  are  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  a  woman  and  her 
family  and  their  means  of  Uvellhood. 

And  to  this  point  of  "protection"  and 
others  In  Professor  Preund's  statement,  I  of- 
fer this  reply : 

If  women  had  the  "protection"  of  full 
citizenship  they  would  need  no  protective 
legislation.  The  very  term  "protective"  im- 
plies Inferiority  in  some  respect.  We  know 
that  women  are  neither  mentally  nor  phys- 
ically Inferior  to  men.  The  rejection  of  so 
many,  many  thoiisands  of  yoimg  men  in  this 
country  during  the  Korean  war  alone,  for 
mental  and  physical  reasons,  could  substan- 
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tlate  the  fact  that  all  strength  and  mental 
and  physical  soundness  does  not  lie  In  one 
sex. 

To  be  constantly  tagged  as  a  separate 
group  of  dtiseiu  who  need  special  legislative 
protection  in  order  to  get  along  in  ovar 
Jobs  or  homes.  Is  a  discrimination  against 
the  Individual  capacities  and  qualifications 
of  women.  If  protective  laws,  by  reason  of 
health  or  personal  welfare,  are  needed  by 
any  persons  then  such  laws  shoxild  apply  to 
men  and  women  alike,  as  they  already  do  In 
many  States.  In  some  States  the  widower 
and  widow  receive  the  same  protective  rights 
In  the  property  upon  the  death  of  a  spoxise. 
the  husband  and  wife  have  the  same  legal 
capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  individuals, 
to  enter  Into  contracts,  and  to  make  convey- 
ances at  property.  Yet  In  other  States  a 
wife  cannot  go  Into  business  in  her  own 
name  without  the  eonsent  of  her  bxisband 
and  filing  In  coiirt  all  her  assets,  real  and 
personal,  which  she  held  at  her  marriage; 
otherwise,  the  property  Is  deemed  to  belong 
to  the  husband. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  is  not  advo- 
cated as  a  cure  for  all  ills,  or  as  a  magic 
touch  to  cure  all  human  frailties  and  weak- 
nesses. Neither  is  It  advocated  to  change 
human  nature,  as  soom  opponents  would 
have  us  believe. 

Women  know  such  an  amendment  would 
not  force  anyone  to  hire  a  woman  but  tbey 
also  know  It  would  give  women  the  legal 
right  to  be  hired  if  someone  did  wish  to  em- 
ploy them,  on  an  equal  footing  with  men. 
where  such  employment  Is  now  prohibited 
in  some  States  uiuler  tbe  guise  of  protective 
legislation.  In  this  modern  age  of  1953, 
what  was  intended  as  a  protection  many 
years  ago  is  now  a  discrimination.  Certainly 
the  sweatshop  days,  when  women  (and 
menj  were  worked  from  morning  until  night. 
In  unbelievable  surroundings  for  a  pittance, 
sweeping  the  fioors  and  making  the  fires  be- 
sides, women  being  novices  to  the  industrial 
WOTld,  legislation  was  sought  to  protect  them 
as  they  gradually  filtered  from  the  home  and 
homelife  into  the  field  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed outside  the  home. 

That  day  of  protection,  or  the  need  of 
it  has  passed  Into  history  along  with  the 
horse  and  bxiggy.  Tbe  atomic  age  Is  here 
and  along  with  It  there  has  come  "Rosle,  the 
riveter."  the  air  ace,  the  economic  genius, 
the  smart  biislnesswoman,  the  career  girl, 
and  the  busy  housewife  enveloped  In  club, 
In  church.  In  politics. 

Almost  30  million  women,  in  700  different 
fields  of  endeavor,  are  earning  a  living  today, 
and  4S  percent  of  them  have  one  or  more  de- 
pendents. Nearly  5  million  families  in  this 
country  receive  at  least  one-half  of  all  their 
Income  from  the  earnings  of  women.  This 
is  the  result  of  economic  conditions  based 
chiefly  upon  our  high  standard  of  living  and 
the  result  of  war  casualties.  A  survey  shows 
that  92  percent  of  the  mature  women  who 
work  do  so  because  of  necessity,  and  with  the 
high  death  rate  of  men  compared  to  women, 
this  percentage  will,  in  a  few  years,  greatly 
Increase. 

Nothing  was  too  hazardous  for  the  frail, 
protected  woman  about  whom  so  many  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  seem  to  worry, 
during  World  Wars  I  and  n.  Night  work 
and  maximum  hours  of  labor,  about  which 
the  opponents  often  scream  In  behalf  of  the 
little  woman,  knew  no  sex  dxiring  the  last 
World  War.  No  cry  was  made  to  relieve  that 
nurse  or  the  other  woman  In  the  armed 
services  who  worked  night  and  day  for  days 
to  save  a  life,  without  rest,  without  relief. 
Those  women  knew  no  limitations  to  hours 
of  w(»-k  w  nimiber  of  days  per  week.  In  the 
ghastly  war  campaigns  overseas.  In  the  haz- 
ardous war  plants  here.  In  the  shipyards, 
and  In  the  laboratories.  Yet  the  opponents 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  virtue  or  the 
strength  of  womanhood,  or  maybe  both, 
would  be  destroyed  by  removal  of  restric- 
tions upon  their  night  employment  and  their 


maximum  hoars  of  labor  la  times  at  peace 
and  even  In  times  of  cold  war. 

The  absiirdlty  of  this  so-caUed  protective 
opposition  seems  too  apparent  to  stresa. 
Many  labor  unions  with  their  labor  laws  and 
regulations  have  not  forgotten  the  protec- 
tion of  women  union  employees  along  with 
the  "protection"  of  men  tn  industrial  and 
other  tyi}es  of  work.  Yet  there  are  trade 
groups  which  still  c^jpose  the  amendment 
in  the  name  of  "protection."  The  real  reason 
is  apparent.  As  far  back  as  1836  the  New 
England  Association  at  Farmers,  Mechanics, 
and  Other  Worklngmen,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Whereas,  labor  Is  a  physical  and  moral 
injury  to  women  and  a  oompetmve  menace 
to  noen,  we  recommend  legislation  to  restrict 
women  In  Industry." 

It  was  the  competition  of  women,  rather 
than  their  protection  which  was  the  true 
concern  in  the  past  and  which  continues  to 
motivate  much  c^>paBltlon  today  to  un- 
ahackllng  women  from  the  hamstrings  ot 
protective  legislation.  The  Federal  wage  and 
hour  laws  which  protect  the  workers  in  In- 
terstate commerce  apply  to  and  protect  aU 
workers,  not  Just  one  sex.  This  is  real  pro- 
tection as  against  discrimination. 

Now  going  to  another  phase  of  tbe  oppo- 
nents' protective  argument,  which  I  would 
class  as  a  special  benefit  and  not  protection, 
we  come  to  wldowa  allowance,  the  obliga- 
tion of  family  supp<»t  and  grounds  for 
divorce,  the  age  of  majority  and  the  right 
of  annulment  of  marriages,  along  with  m^ 
temity  benefits. 

Widows'  allowances,  or  pensions,  and  ma- 
ternity benefits  come  In  the  same  category 
as  special  benefits  to  any  group  or  class  of 
citiaens:  older  people,  veterans,  children. 
farmers,  etc.  The  fact  that  they  have  re- 
ceived special  legislation  giving  them  rights 
and  benefits  and  privileges  not  given  to  oth- 
ers has  been  no  grotmd  to  declare  that  the 
recipients  of  those  special  benefits  should 
be  stripped  of  their  eqxial  rights  under  the 
law  as  citizens.  I  have  already  noted  that 
many  States  give  the  same  benefits  to  wid- 
owers and  widows.  Expectant  mothers  are 
a  special  group  needing  protections  and  spe- 
cial benefits  for  a  specified  time;  special 
legislation  here  Is  as  Justified  as  Is  that  for 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  for  children,  for 
farmers,  and  for  veterans.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  argument  that  mothers  and  widows 
would  lose  their  protection  under  the 
amendment,  Is  being  used  as  a  sentimental 
and  quieting  potion  for  enlisting  opposition 
to  It. 

As  for  the  obligation  for  family  support: 
In  many  States  there  Is  now  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility upon  both  parents  to  support 
children.  As  for  the  present  laws  requiring 
support  by  the  hTuband  and  father,  my  ex- 
perience In  law  practice  has  been  that  if  the 
hxisband  decides  he  Is  not  going  to  support 
the  family  there  Is  little  that  can  be  done 
to  make  him.  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  con- 
tend that  any  man  who  can  and  will  sup- 
port his  family  will  continue  to  do  so  regard- 
less of  an  amendment. 

Grounds  for  divorce  an  annulment  of  mar- 
riage shoiild  be  the  same  for  men  and 
women.  Natiirally  the  ground  available 
In  some  States  to  the  husband — the  preg- 
nancy of  the  bride  at  the  time  by  another 
than  her  newly  acquired  husband — must  of 
necessity  apply  to  his  benefit  only.  But 
surely  any  difference  In  groimds  by  reason 
of  nature  could  be  adjusted  accordingly  by^ 
States  and  not  defeat  the  purpose  of  an' 
eqtial-rlghts  amendment.  The  law  provides 
that  veterans  who  have  a  certain  length  of 
service  may  go  to  coflege  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense.  The  length  of  time  depends 
upon  certain  other  rights.  All  veterans  do 
not  have  the  same  rights  but  they  do  if  they 
come  In  the  same  state  of  circumstances  and 
meet  the  same  requirements. 
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80  to  My  tluit  equal  legal  rlghim  for  nMn 
and  women  woaM  protUbtt  the  ezerdae  of 
rcaaon  and  good  Judgment  In  aettlng  up 
grounds  for  divorce  and  annulment  of  mar« 
rli^e.  la  aa  untenable  an  argument  aa  to 
aay  tbat  eTery  veteran  should  be  pennttted 
to  go  to  coUege  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time  or  she  or  he  la  being  denied  equal 
rlghta. 

The  contention  regarding  the  age  of  ma- 
jority cannot  be  serloua.  What  harm  can 
be  done  If  the  age  of  majority  Is  the  same 
for  boys  and  girls?  Why  should  a  law  pro* 
Tide,  for  Instanot.  that  a  girl  of  18  may  make 
a  will  and  dlspoee  of  personal  laopeity  but 
a  boy  may  not  do  so  until  he  Is  31  or  vice 
versa?  The  Oovemment  has  found  that 
boys  of  18  years  of  age  are  suOdently  mature 
to  be  drafted  Into  the  armed  senrloeB.  to  be 
trained  to  fly  Jet  planee,  man  tanks  and 
large  guns,  but  they  are  not  suttdently 
mature  to  make  a  will  disposing  of  perscmal 
property  until  they  are  21.  Is  this  logical 
In  our  present  world?  It  Is  tntereatlng  to 
note  the  Increasing  agitation  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  years  for  both  boys  and  girls 
on  the  theory  that  young  people  are  more 
mature  today  and  realise  the  responsibili- 
ties and  privileges  of  voting. 

I  cannot  close  without  comment  on  Pro- 
rasaor  Freund's  statement:  "If  anything 
about  this  proposed  amendment  Is  dear.  It  la 
that  It  would  transform  every  intyvlslon  of 
law  concerning  women  Into  a  constitutional 
lasue  to  be  ultimately  reeolved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Every 
statutory  and  common  law  provision  dealing 
with  t!M  ci^nlfold  relations  of  women  in  so- 
ciety would  be  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
attack  on  constitutional  grounds." 

If  It  were  true  that  In  some  Instances,  due 
to  the  passage  of  the  amendment,  there 
would  arise  questions  of  siifllclent  Impor- 
tance for  Supreme  Court  decision,  would  that 
pose  any  greater  problems  than  any  other 
constitutional  amendment  has  posed?  Does 
not  that  body  have  to  interpret  laws  almost 
every  day  upon  every  legal  question  under 
the  sun.  and  will  it  not  have  to  contlntie  to 
do  so  as  long  as  laws  are  made?  Most  laws 
of  Importance  have  growing  pains,  some 
without  ceasing;  others  settle  down  Into  the 
category  of  res  adjtullcata  and  seem  content 
to  rest  there. 

Do  not  questions  with  relation  to  the  pro- 
visions of  amendments  I,  V.  VI.  and  XV  in 
particular,  constantly  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  interpretation?  Is  this  fact 
sufficient  cause  to  eliminate  these  amend- 
ments or  to  say  that  because  of  the  confu- 
sion and  litigation  following  their  ratlflca- 
tlon  that  they  should  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  exist? 

Of  course,  there  vrlll  be  some  changes  In 
some  State  laws  If  this  amendment  is  rati- 
fied. That  is  Its  purpoee.  But  surely  legal 
equality  under  the  laws  of  this  country  is 
worth  a  little  inconvenience  to  the  few  who 
will  have  to  make  necessary  legal  adjust- 
ments in  the  States  or  legal  decisions  in  the 
oo^irts,  if  the  questions  are  taken  there. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  too  lengthy  to 
mention,  the  national  federation  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  equal -rights  amend- 
ment and  to  oppose  any  rider,  such  as  the 
Hayden  rider,  which  tends  to  defeat  all  ef- 
forta  in  behalf  of  legal  equality  In  this  coun- 
try. The  original  amendment  sponstved  by 
you  and  by  Senator  John  ICasshau.  BTrrLCB, 
of  Maryland,  would  apply  to  men  and  wtnnen 
alike.  That  we  apix-ove.  The  Hayden  rider 
acts  to  set  women  apart  and  as  a  separate 
class  of  cltlsens.  It  would  permit  the  pres- 
ent discriminatory  and  restrictive  laws 
against  women  to  remain.  It  would  guar- 
antee the  States  thealegal  right  to  enact  fur- 
ther restrictive  laws  against  women,  all  un- 
der the  guise  of  protection  for  them. 

At  oxir  national  biennial  convention  held 
In  Boston  in  1952,  it  was  heartening  to  learn 
that  both  major  political  parties  had  again 
Included  In  tlieir  convention  platforms  an 
•qualHTlghta-amendment  p>^"Ki   The  women 
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hftve  watted  with  anxiety  and  ooneem  the 
t  ilflllment  of  thoee  pledges.  Nowhere  In 
t  loee  platforms  did  the  Republican  and 
I  emocratle  Parties  idedge  their  endorsement 
a  id  support  of  the  equal-rights  amendment 
«lth  qualifications  or  limitations,  such  as 
tite  Hayden  rider  Impoeed  recently  in  the 
8  snate.  An  equal-rights  amendment  with  its 
heart  so  removed  is  a  dead  gesture.  Our 
n  itlonal  federation  has  faith  in  the  pledges 
o'  our  two  major  poUtlcal  parties  In  this 
ci)\intry. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  National  Federa- 
tJon  of  Businees  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  respectfully  urges  your  continued 
fi  ;ht  for  passage  of  the  equal-rights  amend- 
nent.  and  we  sincerely  thank  you  and  the 
o  isponsors  of  House  Joint  Resolution  74.  as 
«  ell  as  Senator  Bxttlbi  and  the  coeponsors  of 
tlte  original  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  49.  for 
ynir  efforu  in  behalf  of  equal  legal  righU 
upder  our  laws. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Habd.  PALma, 
Second  Vice  President. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  pxM]C8Ti.vAina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRB8ENTATIVSS 

Fridaw.  July  31. 19S3 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1<  aye  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ou>.  I  Include  tbe  following  editorial 
f -om  the  Washington  Post  of  July  31. 
1^53: 

FXznra  CowawBBimc's  Pat 

A  new  approach  to  the  old  question  of  eon- 
gl'essional  and  Judicial  salaries  is  made  in  a 
bpl  approved  recently  by  the  Senate  and  now 
atraltlng  action  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
n  ittee.  Congress  has  fotmd  it  virtually  im- 
pMslble  to  decide  this  issue  objectively  on 
ill  merits,  for  most  of  Its  Members  would 
rither  go  underpaid  than  to  face  charges  of 
Miary  grabbing  before  their  constituents. 
S>  the  Senate  hit  upon  the  idea  of  letting 
tlie  initial  decision  be  made  by  a  commis- 
si }n.  with  later  confirmation  by  Congress. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  salaries 
01  Congressmen  and  Judges  shotild  be  In- 
a  eased.  In  both  Instances  the  present 
m  ales  were  fixed  by  laws  passed  In  1948. 
li  eanwlille  the  cost  of  living  has  mounted 
sljuply.    Last    May    the    Senate    Judiciary 

0  >mmlttee  approved  a  bill  that  woxild  have 
a<  Ided  810.000  a  year  to  the  compensation  of 

a]  I  Judges  and  Congressmen,  but  that  recom- 
nendatlon  was  too  steep  to  command  the 
SI  pport  needed  for  enactment.  The  salary- 
fi:lng  commission  then  came  to  the  fore  as 
aji  alternative. 

Tlie  proposed  commission  would  be  com- 
p<  ised  of  18  members.  6  named  by  the  Pres- 
U  ent.  6  by  tlie  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
81  ates,  3  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
3  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.     No  present 

01  former  Congressman  or  Judge  could  serve 
01 1  the  oonunission.  Its  members  would 
hi  kve  to  be  selected  from  outstanding  leaders 
Ix  labor,  agriculture,  biuinees  and  the  pro- 
fe  islons.  With  the  aid  of  an  advisory  com- 
m  Ittee  made  up  of  legislators  and  Judges, 
tt  e  commission  would  determine,  on  the 
bt  sis  of  standards  prescribed  in  the  bill,  what 
tt  e  salaries  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  and  Congressmen  and 
}v  dges  Aould  be.  The  new  scales  would  not 
bt  come  effective,  however,  until  confirmed 

b]  appropriations.  And  in  ai^ntiprlatlng 
tv  nds  for  this  purpose  Congress  could  fix  the 
rates  of  pay  anywhere  between  the  present 
lerel  and  tha  new  rate*  prescribed  by  the 
cc  mmtsslon. 


It  Is  a  rather  awkward  formula,  but  it  has 
the  virtue  of  providing  for  an  independent 
survey  of  the  salary  problem.  Congressmen 
have  demonstrated  In  the  past  that  they 
are  too  vulnerable  politically  to  use  good 
Judgment  in  Initially  fixing  their  own  sal- 
aries. The  commission's  report  should  at 
least  provide  a  standard  on  which  pubUe 
opinion  may  erystallae.  We  think  the 
urgent  need  for  higher  salarlee  In  theee 
fields  would  Jiutlfy  the  House  In  going  along 
with  the  Senate  expnlment. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  nxxwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRE8ENTATXVSB 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  HOPPMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RxcoKo,  I  include  the  following 
address  of  Hon.  Jossph  W.  Mabtdt,  Jk., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatlres, 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Jewelers'  Association,  at  Chicago,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  July  29,  1953: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  come  to  Chicago  and 
speak  before  this  annual  gathering  of  men 
and  women  affiliated  with  a  historic  Indus- 
try. The  making  of  Jewelry  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  trades  of  which  American  historians 
can  find  record. 

Our  native  Indians  made  the  first  Jewelry 
In  America.  The  Puritans  were  not  long 
here  before  they  started  to  turn  out  Jewelry, 
and  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Dutch  were  users 
of  pioneer  Jewelry.  Even  in  thoee  austere 
days,  men  and  women  formd  pleasure  In 
adorning  themselves  with  ornaments  and 
trlnkeu. 

"nius,  gold  and  allver  smelting  was  on* 
of  the  first  Industries  to  be  establlahed  by 
the  Colonies,  and  every  large  community 
had  its  smiths  who  produced  common  ar- 
ticles of  Jewelry  as  well  as  medals,  snulT- 
bozes,  and  other  trinkets  and  sold  them  both 
to  the  Indians  and  the  white  men. 

The  origin  of  the  modem  indxistry  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  In  my  own  native  town. 
North  Attleboro,  Mass..  aa  early  as  1780. 
Six  years  later,  a  man  named  Nehemlah 
Dodge  rolled  gold  on  sheet  copper  and  thus 
began  the  making  of  Inexpensive  Jewelry  In 
Massachusetts.  The  man  who  became  the 
first  Jewelry  worker  In  North  Attleboro  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  soldier  who  served 
in  the  Revolution  under  Lafayette.  He  set 
up  his  shop  In  an  old  brick  forge  and  began 
tbe  production  of  Jewelry  and  noveltiea.  He 
was  known  in  the  community  as  the  for- 
eigner. Col.  Obed  Robinson,  who  began  the 
manufacture  of  carbon  Jewelry  at  Attleboro 
Palls  in  1807,  employed  "one  David  Brown, 
who  was  called  a  skilled  workman  at  the  art." 
He  very  likely  had  been  taught  the  trade  by 
the  so-called  foreigner. 

As  early  as  1793,  Edward  Prloe,  an  EngUirti 
Immigrant,  began  the  manufacture  of  metal 
buttons  at  North  AtUeboro,  and  button 
manufacturing  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Jewelry  industry. 

While  Paxil  Revere  Is  better  known  for  his 
famous  ride,  he  was  America's  foremoat  sil- 
versmith. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  an  Impor- 
tant product  of  the  early  sUversmlths'  art 
was  the  making  of  elaborate  boxes  from 
rare  woods,  sheU.  gold,  and  silver.  It  was 
In  such  a  box  as  this  that  the  people  of 
New  York  presented  the  freedom  scroll  to 
Andrew  Hamilton  after  his  elaborate  and  his- 
toric defense  ot  tbs  UbertUs  of  the  press  In 
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New  York  in  I73S.  Similar  boxes  were  later 
presented  to  Lafayette.  Washington,  and 
General  Soott. 

In  1788,  when  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  celebrated  in  Philadelphia, 
there  were  no  lees  than  85  goldsmiths  and 
Jewelers  taking  prominent  part  in  the  his- 
toric affair.  More  than  20  years  before,  It 
was  the  profuse  display  of  Jewelry  and  silver- 
ware in  the  homes  of  affluent  New  Yorkers 
that  incited  Charles  Townshend  to  introduce 
the  provocative  "Stamp  Act,"  which  aroused 
the  Colonists  Into  eventual  revolution  and 
final  separation  from  the  Brttlah  Crown. 

The  Jewelry  Industry  and  its  allied  retail 
trade  give  employment  to  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  when  we  consider  the  num- 
bers who  originate  and  fashion  the  Jewelry, 
tbe  selling  and  distribution  forces,  and  then 
the  thousands  who  are  employed  in  the 
stores  which  you  gentlemen  operate  in  every 
city  and  town  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  in  recent  years  the 
Industry  has  fiourished  with  the  upswing  of 
the  Nation's  production  and  the  Inability 
because  of  the  war  and  postwar  conditions  to 
flood  American  marketa  with  goods  Imported 
from  abroad. 

There  is  room  In  the  Jewelry  trade  for  the 
Importation  of  some  Jewelry  as  well  as  gems. 
No  one  wants  an  embargo  on  foreign  Imports 
because  In  many  Instances  these  Imports 
supplement  for  a  store  tbe  goods  coming 
from  our  own  factories. 

However,  we  do  have  the  right  to  Insist 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  be  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  foreign  products.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  the  Jewelry  Industry  is  not 
weakened  or  destroyed.  The  men  and 
women  engaged  in  this  industry  are  skilled 
artisans,  and  they  are  most  essential  to  the 
production  of  many  defense  items  in  time 
of  war. 

We  must  ever  be  alert  In  the  protection  of 
American  Indtistry.  I  will  cite  an  example 
of  the  need  for  alertness:  Just  a  few  days 
ago.  the  House  was  considering  a  customs 
simplification  bUl.  While  the  bUl  was  being 
considered,  someone  slipped  in  a  proviso  for 
the  free  Importation  of  all  Jewelry  under  $3. 
The  existing  rate,  as  you  all  know,  Is  $1.  The 
argument  was  made  that  values  have  gone 
up  and  the  $3^  sehedole  would  merely  equal 
the  rise  in  costs.  But  there  was  a  catch  in 
the  proposal.  Actually  the  proviso  would 
permit  the  exacting  of  foreign  valuation  so 
that  would  practically  mean  the  bringing  in 
free  of  duty  all  Jewelry  seUing  under  812. 
The  alertness  of  a  congressional  committee- 
man resulted  in  this  proviso  being  knocked 
out  and  tbe  81  rate  continued,  which  means 
that  goods  valued  only  under  $3  or  $4  can 
come  in  free  of  duty. 

I  know  that  the  Jewelry  Industry  asks  no 
special  favors,  and  I  know  too  that  you  men 
allied  with  that  industry  are  seeking  no 
favors.  But  we  do  have  responsibilities  to 
see  that  the  industry  and  the  retail  trade 
have  a  fair  and  sqvuuv  opportiinity  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  sweatshops  and  cheap 
labor. 

As  patriotic  American  citizens.  I  know  that 
you  are  greatly  interested  In  the  welfare  of 
your  country,  and  you  want  to  know  about 
some  of  the  business  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton which  wUl  vltaUy  affect  your  Industry 
and  your  own  Individual  Uvea. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  Is  a 
critical  period  for  the  United  Stotes  and  for 
the  whole  world.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that 
the  wisdom  and  the  courage  we  show  and 
make  use  of  will  shape  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

The  free  world  Is  confronted  with  a  global 
Communist  conspiracy.  This  conspiracy  the 
Communists  are  determined  to  press  on 
every  front — the  miUtary,  the  economic,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  spiritual.  There  may 
be  temporary  pauses,  truces,  breathing  spells, 
or  what  not,  but  the  aims  of  the  Kremlin,  as 
long  as  It  is  the  citadel  of  communism,  will 
never  change.    These  ruthless  leaders  of  god- 


less coomuinlsm  are  determined  upon  world 
revolution  with  eventual  domination  of  all 
people  by  Communist  ideology. 

We  must  not  permit  any  truce  in  Korea 
to  let  down  ovu-  guard  for  a  single  moment. 
The  ways  of  our  enenxles  are  devious,  and  a 
cease-fire  in  Korea  means  no  change  in  the 
Communist  intent  or  purpoee.  We  must 
support  the  South  Koreans  not  only  morally, 
but  with  arms  and  equipment  to  make  that 
nation  strong  and  to  have  it  prepared  for 
any  future  aggression.  We  must  aid  Japan 
In  rebuilding  Its  power  to  resist  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  help  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
in  their  battle  to  bring  freedcxn  again  to 
China. 

The  Communist  menace  hangs  like  a  heavy 
cloud  over  the  horizon  of  every  country. 
This  Red  threat  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
free  world  to  spend  billions  upon  billions 
for  armamenu  and  defense  that  it  would  like 
to  spend  for  social  gains  and  a  better  life  for 
the  world  t  needy. 

But  the  first  consideration  must  be  that 
of  security.  We  must  help  the  people  of  the 
free  world  to  get  security  from  Communist 
domination,  aa  well  as  political  and  religious 
freedom.  We  too  have  the  obligation  to  give 
private  business  enterprise  the  opportunity 
to  flourish  and  prosper  so  that  it  in  turn 
can  give  employment  to  all  of  our  people  at 
good  wages  and  under  good  wcvking  condi- 
tions. 

Because  of  this  great  need  for  security,  we 
must  maintain  world  supremacy  on  the 
ground,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  seas.  Becaxue 
of  the  need  for  this  Aciuity,  we  must  con- 
tinue for  a  time  to  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  military  strength  of  nations  who 
like  us  want  freedom. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  obliged  to  tax, 
our  people  for  billions  upon  billions  for  mili- 
tary defense.  Just  think  what  could  be  done 
with  this  money  If  we  did  not  face  this 
menace  to  our  freedom.  Think  of  the  slums 
that  could  be  cleared,  the  roads  and  bridges 
that  could  be  built,  the  schools  and  churches 
that  eould  be  constructed,  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  the  unfortunate  who  could  be  aided  with 
Jtist  a  part  of  these  vast  stuns. 

Defense  requirements  are  taking  two  out 
of  every  83  spent  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. We  must  be  cautious  in  this  spend- 
ing program  because  there  is  a  tremendous 
economic  danger  In  such  a  military  burden. 
Weakness  and  insecurity  can  result  from 
overspending  Just  as  readily  as  though  we 
lacked  sxifficient  armaments.  There  is  a 
limit  to  what  even  America  can  spend.  That 
is  why  we  must  at  this  time  drastically  re- 
duce our  spending  on  nonmllltary  Govern- 
ment functions.  We  cannot  continue  for- 
ever the  sleigh  ride  of  recent  years  toward 
ever-higher  prices  and  an  ever-cheaper  dollar 
without  the  result  of  a  devastating  collapse. 
The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  to- 
day totals  almost  $273  billion.  This  is  a 
staggering  figiu-e.  The  national  debt  limit 
is  fixed  by  law  at  8275  billion.  80  you  can 
all  see  that  we  must  tighten  our  belts  and 
make  some  sacrifices  so  that  we  can  bring 
Into  balance  our  spending  and  our  Income. 

The  new  administration  hcq>ed  to  be  able 
to  reduce  taxes  this  year.  However,  the 
financial  mess  which  we  Inherited  was  even 
greater  than  we  had  anticipated.  Billions 
in  spending  which  were  obligated  before  the 
Elsenhower  administration  took  office  came 
up  for  pa3rment.  The  elimination  of  waste, 
redtape,  and  inefficiency  in  a  Government 
with  2v4  million  civilian  employees  is  a  most 
tremendous  task  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
In  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

The  Federal  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  this  June  was  almost  89%  bil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  budget  receipts  of 
more  than  865  billion  were  the  highest  on 
T'zord,  exceeding  even  the  largest  annual 
amount  taken  in  under  the  heavy  taxes  of 
World  War  II.  However,  expenditures  were 
more  than  874  Vi  billion,  and  the  Treasury 
had  to  make  up  the  difference  by  borrowing. 


A  deficit  ot  over  80  billion  Is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  continuing  deficits  of  this  slae 
could  luidermlne  the  economic  stability  of 
the  whole  coimtry. 

The  goal  of  the  new  administration,  of 
course,  is  a  balanced  budget  with  lower  levels 
of  spending  and  taxation.  The  present  ad- 
ministration took  office  in  the  middle  of  the 
Government's  fiscal  year.  There  wasnt 
much  that  could  be  done  about  bringing  ex- 
penditures under  control  or  getting  the  tax 
system  into  better  shape  before  June  30. 
Some  cuts  were  made  in  spending  right  away, 
but  for  the  most  part  spending  conunitments 
already  had  been  made  for  the  operations 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Consequently, 
the  89  >^  billion  deficit.  « 

We  originally  had  hoped  to  reduce  this 
year  some  of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes — in- 
dividual, corporation,  and  excise  taxes.  We 
know  they  are  too  heavy.  We  know  they 
must  be  reduced  to  give  the  Nation  a  healthy 
and  expanding  economy.  Because  the  new 
administration  knows  the  need  to  check  In- 
fiatlon.  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
preserve  solvency,  it  was  necessary  to  delay 
the  contemplated  tax  reductions  tintil  next 
year. 

Realistically  facing  the  facts,  President 
Eisenhower  was  forced  to  request  a  fl-month 
extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax  which 
would  normally  expire  July  1.  There  was 
nothing  we  could  do  as  responsible  legisla- 
tors but  to  continue  this  tax  until  January 
I.  The  serious  financial  plight  of  our  coun- 
try is  the  only  Justification  for  the  extension 
of  this  tax,  generally  recognized  as  unfair 
and  unwise.  Therefore,  business  and  ihdua- 
try  whose  earnings  are  high  enoxigh  to  in- 
cur an  excess -profits  tax  are  asked  to  con- 
tinue for  only  another  6  months  the  pay- 
ments of  this  tax  as  their  contribution  to 
the  solvency  and  the  future  of  our  country. 

When  tbe  2d  session  of  the  83d  Congress 
convenes  next  January,  we  will  eliminate  the 
excess-profits  tax  and  remove  this  shackle 
from  our  expanding  economy.  At  that  tinte, 
we  also  will  be  able  to  give  relief  to  the  mil- 
lions of  individual  taxpayers.  You  all  know 
that  Individual  tax  reductions  will  increase 
the  ptirchasing  power  of  the  people  and 
stimulate  the  entire  economy.  This  effect 
very  likely  is  Just  as  beneficial  to  the  payers 
of  excess-profits  taxes  as  the  elimination  of 
the  excess-profits  tax  itself. 

Tbe  removal  of  the  excess-profits  tax  and 
the  reduction  of  individual  income-tax  rates 
are  essential,  but  they  should  come  at  the 
same  time.  We  must  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  preference  in  the  granting  of  tax  relief 
as  we  return  to  a  system  of  a  Federal  Oov- 
emment that  will  call  for  less  taxes  from  the 
people.  There  is  need  to  review  all  of  the 
tax  schedules,  and  this  review  will  be  made 
by  competent  committees  set  up  to  study  a 
more  equitable  adjxistment  of  our  tax 
burden. 

The  Congress  which  the  people  elected  last 
November  has  squarely  faced  the  stern  facts 
of  the  situation.  The  Congress  has  put  a 
stop  to  the  wild  and  reckless  sp>ending  poli- 
cies of  recent  years,  and  the  expendittires 
have  been  deeply  cut.  When  the  record  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress  is  com- 
pleted, It  will  show  that  we  have  cut  the 
Truman  budget  by  over  812  billion.  Un- 
fortunately, only  about  five  billions  of  these 
savings  can  apply  to  the  present  fiscal  year. 
However,  they  will  contribute  to  bettering 
ctmditlons  In  the  futtire. 

While  making  theee  tremendoiis  savings, 
we  get  vigorous  protests  from  all  groups  in 
the  country.  Everybody  is  for  economy,  but 
they  want  the  economies  to  come  from  the 
other  fellow.  Unf(»-tunately,  our  financial 
condition  is  such  that  all  of  us  must  make  a 
sacrifice  so  that  we  can  put  the  United 
States  back  on  t.  sound,  solvent  basis. 

You  undoubtedly  have  heard  protests  from 
supporters  of  the  Air  Force.  Iliey  want  to 
increase  the  amoiuit  which  President  Eisen- 
hower says  is  ample  and  sufficient  to  make 
us  supreme  in  the  air. 
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X  wmnt  to  glre  yon  th«  facts.  On  Jvme 
80,  the  Air  Force  had  at  its  disposal  unspent 
appropriation  of  $28,500,000,000.  President 
Bsenhower  proposed  a  budget  for  the  Air 
Force  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $11,700,000.- 
000.  This  makes  a  total  sTallable  to  the 
Air  Force  In  the  fiscal  year  1964  of  $40,200.- 
000.000. 

That  certainly  doesnt  look  as  if  we  were 
scuttling  the  Air  Force. 

Ourlng  the  fiscal  year  1954,  the  Air  Force 
Is  expected  to  spend  $15,100,000,000.  This 
win  leave  an  unexpended  carryover  on  June 
30.  1954,  of  approximately  $25  billion — a  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  another  year  and  a  half  of 
spending  a^  the  same  rate. 

Again  I  say  that  these  figures  prove  that 
America's  air  power,  far  from  being  curtailed, 
is  actually  being  wholeheartedly  supported 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Congress.  Fur- 
thermore, the  record  shows  that  the  Air 
Force  has  received  tremendous  appropria- 
tions for  a  number  of  years.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  war  through  the  fiscal 
year  1954,  the  Air  Force  will  have  received 
total  appropriations  of  $70,400,000,000. 

This  sum.  would  have  been  enough  to  cover 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  first  132  years  of  its  existence. 

Does  this  sound  as  though  the  Air  Force 
has  been  short-changed?  It  certainly  does 
not  to  me.  and  I  don't  think  It  does  to  any 
other  reasonable  man  or  woman. 

I  want  to  say  this — If  we  do  not  have 
an  overpowering  Air  Force — the  best  in  the 
world — the  responsibility  and  the  fault  lies 
squarely  with  those  who  have  been  handling 
these  huge  sums  made  available  for  the  Air 
Force  diulng  the  past  10  years. 

The  best  Air  F(Mrce  in  the  world  Is  not  at- 
tained by  preoccupation  with  magic  num- 
bers like  143  or  by  parading  paper  wings  of 
aircraft.  Air  power  is  achieved  through  effi- 
cient production  of  the  most  advanced  com- 
bat planes  of  all  tjrpes  and  through  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  manpower  to  fly  them. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  who  forced  through 
the  SOtfa  Congress  a  bill  calling  for  a  70- 
group  Air  Force — which  by  the  way  was  not 
put  into  effect  at  the  time  by  the  Truman 
administration — I  know  that  supremacy  in 
the  air  is  absolutely  necesary  to  maintain 
our  national  seciu'lty. 

President  Elsenhower,  better  than  anyone 
else,  knows  that  air  supremacy  is  the  prime 
essential  to  oiir  welfare.  I  am  sure,  and  I 
know  you  are  sure,  that  America  is  safe  leav- 
ing this  matter  in  his  hands. 

In  addition  to  putting  an  end  to  reeklesa 
spending  and  laying  the  foundations  for  a 
new  business-type  Oovemment,  yo\ir  new 
administration  and  your  new  Congress  have 
made  progress  in  another  field.  Inflation  has 
been  checked.  You  well  remember  the  argu- 
ments of  the  leaders  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration. They  said  one  and  all  that  infla- 
tion could  not  be  halted  without  Oovem- 
ment controls. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administra- 
tion was  to  remove  Government  controls 
from  the  American  economy  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  December  1952,  Just  before  the  new  63d 
Congress  was  sworn  in,  the  p\irchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  measured  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment's index,  stood  at  52.4  cents.  By 
May  1953,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar had  risen  to  53  cents.  While  this  in- 
crease in  the  buying  power  of  your  money 
is  small,  the  Important  thing  is  the  sharp 
contrast  with  the  experience  of  the  previous 
12  years.  During  those  12  years,  prtces 
double«>Kand  the  value  of  the  dollar  was  cut 
In  half. 

We  have  had  a  new  emphasis,  an  emphasis 
on  freeing  control  over  our  Industry  and 
oxir  people  and  putting  the  control  on  in- 
flation. 

Despite  the  threats  to  our  freedom  from 
without  and  our  Oovemment  financial  slt- 
uaUon.  I  sixMaerely  beUeve  that  our  Nation 


is  in  for  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and 
good  times.  There  ts  plenty  of  evidence  to 
support  such  thinking. 

During  the  past  0  montiM,  the  earnings 
of  the  American  people  reached  record  highs, 
and  unemployment  was  at  an  all-time  low. 
In  June  of  this  year,  the  employment  figure 
was  63,172,000,  the  hlgh«*3t  it  has  ever  been. 
Average  weekly  earnings  in  all  fields  of  man- 
ufacturing have  been  higher  for  every  month 
of  1953  compared  with  1952.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  for  factory  workers  also 
reached  a  record  high  this  summer. 

During  the  first  6  months,  personal  Income 
rose  to  a  new  high  rate  of  $285  billion,  which 
Is  8  percent  above  the  same  period  in  1952. 
The  total  national  Income  for  1953  has  now 
exceeded  the  rate  of  $300  billion  a  year, 
another  all-time  record. 

The  savings  deposits  of  the  American  peo- 
ple also  reached  an  all-time  peak  during  this 
same  period,  a  total  of  $66.2^0.000.000. 

Construction  during  the  first  half  of  1953 
hit  the  highest  level  on  record,  nearly  8  per- 
cent above  the  same  period  last  year.  New 
construction  of  all  types  totaled  $15,967,000.- 
000,  while  privately  financed  home  building 
soared  to  $5,428,000,000. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  Commerce 
Department  reveal  that  American  business- 
men have  boosted  their  programs  for  capital 
outlays  in  1953  to  the  highest  level  in  our 
history.  The  program  calls  for  $27  billion 
worth  of  capital  outlays  in  1953.  Such  op- 
erations on  the  part  of  American  business 
refiect  wide  confidence  in  the  future  of  our 
country.  They  also  reflect  confidence  in  the 
new  administration  and  the  changes  already 
made  and  the  others  to  be  mttde  In  the 
atmosphere  in  Washington. 

Our  great  Nation  is  still  fn  Its  Infancy. 
In  the  relatively  short  time  since  Bunker 
Hill,  we  have  accompli-bed  much.  There 
is  much  still  to  be  done,  but  we  will  do  it. 

We  must  all  band  together,  forget  our 
differences,  and  unite  in  the  joint  struggle 
to  keep  our  country  strong  and  prosperous. 
With  that  goal  in  mind,  we  will  be  able  to 
beat  back  the  menace  threatening  our  free- 
dom and  preserve  our  great  America  and  all 
Its  liberties  for  the  generations  to  come. 


Wkat  Gaiii$?  Wlut  Lo$«c$7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrOKMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  July  29, 1953 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Signal  on  Monday.  July  27. 
1953.  This  newspaper  is  published  In 
the  important  city  of  Huntington  Park. 
Calif.,  in  the  great  23d  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, this  my  7th  year  in  the  United 
States  Congress: 

What  Gaiks?    What  Losses? 

The  United  Nations  does  not  mean  to  put 
ts  faith  in  the  Communists'  pledged  word 
igain.  General  Clark  told  his  troops  the 
:ease-fire  means  "that  our  duties  and  re- 
iponslbUiUes  during  the  criUcal  period  of 
'.he  armistice  are  heightened  and  Intensified 
rather  than  diminished." 

President  Eisenhower  warned  that  during 
;he  long  negotiations  to  come  "we  and  our 
United    Nations    alllea    must    b*    TigUant 
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against  the  poasfbllity  of  untoward  develop, 
ments." 

Although  the  Communists  have  demon- 
strated their  utter  disregard  of  truth  and 
their  pledged  word,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
view  their  decision  to  stop  fighting  with 
nothing  but  cjmiclsm  and  suspicion. 

The  Communist  onslaught  against  the  free 
world — of  which  the  Korean  war  Is  but  one 
part — is  sufferiuij  badly  and  facing  the  ne- 
cessity of  partial  withdrawal  in  East  Ger- 
many and  the  Balkans. 

It  is  possible  that  Red  China  may  already 
have  started  to  cultivate  a  potential  break- 
away from  Bioscow.  If  this  is  the  case,  Rus- 
sia will  be  less  willing  to  pour  its  heavy 
military  equipment  into  the  Korean  war. 
And  further,  the  Chinese  may  have  reached 
the  stage  where  they  believe  that  they  have 
more  to  gain  from  coming  closer  to  the  West, 
as  Tito  has  done,  than  from  opposing  It 
across  a  nearly  "frozen"  battleline. 

The  gains  to  the  Communists  from  the 
Korean  war  have  been  entirely  psychological 
to  date.  They  have  proved  that  Asians  can 
fight  successfully  against  the  white  man. 
the  traditional  imperialist  and  conqueror  of 
Asia.  They  have  trained  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  troops  on  the  psychology  of  vic- 
tory- against  the  white  soldier.  They  have 
broken  the  belief  in  the  near  invincible 
power  of  the  United  States. 

What  has  the  United  Nations  gained? 
First  we  have  tested  in  action  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  an  alliance  of  this  type. 
As  a  Nation  the  American  people  have  yet  to 
decide  the  value  of  a  U.  N.  war  alliance  in 
the  light  of  the  Korean  experience.  But  we 
have  gained  the  knowledge  we  need  to  make 
this  decision  after  the  emotion  of  battle 
passes. 

It  may  be  that  the  most  important  remit 
of  the  Korean  war  to  the  U.  N.  will  turn  out 
to  be  military — the  fact  that  we  have  pushed 
the  Communists  back  to  the  position  from 
which  they  launched  the  war. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  a  total  Judgment 
upon  the  value  or  the  useleaenees  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  That  can  be  determined  only  as 
we  see  Ito  effect  in  the  long-range  thtniring 
of  the  Cooununlst  war  planners. 


Guilty  as  Ckarged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW  TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVKI 

Monday.  July  27.  1953 

Mr.   MULTER    Bfr.   Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 

colleagues  to  this  very  fine  arUcle  writ- 
ten by  Ralph  Wright,  labor  counselor  of 
the  International  I^ibor  Organization, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  1953  edition 
of  the  American  Federalist: 

OuiLTT  As  Chaio^ 
(By  Ralph  Wright) 
Soviet  Russia  and  its  captive  satelltea  use 
mass  systems  of  forced  labor  or  human 
slavery  for  both  political  persecution  and 
production  purposes.  Vast  slave  legions, 
variously  estimated  at  from  10  million  to  14 
million  human  beings,  are  in  slave  camps  for 
political  offenses  and  for  even  being  politi- 
cally suspect,  and  also  to  help  meet  the 
Communists  production  goals.  The  former  Is 
to  keep  the  screws  on  tight  for  the  grisly 
Soviet  dictatorship,  and  the  latter  is  simply 
becaiise  slaves  are  cheaper  than  other  work- 
ers. 

This  la  shown  beyond  doubt  In  the  final 
report,  released  on  June  23.  of  the  Ad  Boo 
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committee  on  Forced  Labor  established 
Jointly  by  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization and  the  United  Nations. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  forced 
labor  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  "was 
found  to  exist  in  its  fullest  form." 

The  ILO-U.  N.  report  shows  that  "political 
offenders  are  for  the  most  part  employed  in 
corrective  labor  camps  or  colonies  in  large- 
scale  projects."  and  as  to  forced  labor  in  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  national  economy,  it 
says  that  "these  measures  seem  to  be  applied 
on  a  large  scale." 

The  report  is  one  of  the  most  notable  docu- 
ments of  recent  years.  It  Is  of  high  his- 
torical importance. 

It  was  made  after  almost  2  years  of  careful 
and  detailed  study  and  Is  thoroughly  and 
irrefutably  documented.  It  is  written  in 
scholarly,  measured  and  Judicial  language, 
but  is  nevertheless  devastating  in  the  solid, 
damning  facts  it  presents. 

The  committee  offered  the  Soviets,  like 
other  countries,  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  charges  and  its  findings.  The  Rus- 
sian Oovemment  replied  that  it  herewith  re- 
turns, unexamined,  the  documents  •  •  • 
since  these  documents  contain  slandennis 
fabrications  concerning  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  must  be  clairvoyance. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  responsible  for  the 
Initiation  of  Its  study.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  its  capac- 
ity as  a  consultative  organization  to  the 
United  Nations,  acting  through  vice  presi- 
dents Matthew  Woll  and  David  Dubinsky, 
which  filed  the  charges  that  resulted  in  the 
ILO-U.  N.  investigation.  Voluminous  evi- 
dence and  documentation  were  presented  by 
vice  president  Woll  for  the  AFL's  Free  Trade 
Union  Committee,  including  its  famous 
"Slave  Labor  Map."  The  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions  also  pre- 
sented much  conclusive  evidence. 

Even  before  the  ILO-U.  N.  Committee's  re- 
port was  written,  the  investigation  had  al- 
ready done  a  lot  of  good.  The  pitiless  spot- 
light of  world  gase  was  directed  to  the  re- 
sponsible charge  that  10  million  or  more  hu- 
man beings  were  in  slave  camps  in  Russia  and 
its  captive  countries. 

That  indictment  and  the  convincing  docu- 
mentary evidence  presented,  under  which 
the  Communists  bitterly  squirmed,  per- 
suaded countless  prevloxisly  uncertain  people 
throughout  the  world  of  the  hideoiisly  mon- 
strous character  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
regime. 

As  vice  president  Woll  said  last  May,  it  was 
probably  not  mere  coincidence  that  the  new 
Soviet  administration  announced  in  March, 
prior  to  the  Committee's  report,  a  partial  am- 
nesty and  vaguely  promised  a  reform  of  Judi- 
cial procedures. 

The  ILO,  by  affording  an  appropriate 
agency  for  probing  the  A.  F.  of  L.'s  and  others' 
charges  on  Russian  forced  labor,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  human  freedom*  For 
each  1  percent  of  possible  reduction  In 
Soviet  slavery  that  has  or  may  resxilt  from 
this  conviction  In  the  court  of  world  knowl- 
edge, an  estimated  100.000  human  beings 
would  be  relieved  from  one  of  the  more  bar- 
barous and  brutal  aspects  ot  the  so-called 
workers'  paradise  of  the  Commiuiists. 

The  conduct  of  this  investigation  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  in  con- 
junction with  the  United  Nations.  Is  one 
more  milestone  in  the  path  ot  human  prog- 
ress charted  over  the  years  by  the  ILO. 

The  writer,  together  with  A.  F.  of  L.  Inter.* 
niational  Representative  George  P.  Delaney. 
a  dynamic  and  most  able  member  ot  the 
ILO's  governing  body,  was  present  In  the 
governing  body  room  at  ILO  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  when  the  special 
IU>-U.  N.  committee  of  distinguished  ex- 
perts presented  the  forced-labor  report  to 


DIrector-aeneral  David  A.  Morse,  of  the  ILO. 
and  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
of  the  U.  N.  Mr.  Delaney  remarked  so  rightly 
that  we  were  witnessing  one  of  the  greatest 
historic  events  in  years  in  the  fight  for  hu- 
nvtn  rights  and  freedom. 

It  is,  as  Secretary  of  Labor  Martin  P.  Dur- 
kin  has  said,  "a  most  significant  coincidence 
that  this  report  should  be  published  at  the 
time  of  anti-Communist  outtn-eaks  in  Ber- 
lin, East  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia.  •  •  • 
The  workei-s  were  rebelling  against  enslave- 
ment by  their  Communist  masters." 

One  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  received 
an  additional  body  blow  on  June  26  when 
the  governing  body  of  the  ILO,  in  a  separate 
matter,  unanimoiisly  condenuied  Czechoslo- 
vakia for  violation  of  trade-union  rights. 

The  no,  as  A.  F.  of  L.  President  George 
Meany  has  said,  "is  an  effective  mediimi  for 
exchanging  information  and  luiifying  pro- 
tests against  the  spreading  menace  of  slave 
labor."  Mr.  Meany  also  pointed  out  that 
"the  vital  importance  of  the  ILO  in  the 
struggle  to  raise  living  standards  and  work- 
ing conditions  throughout  the  world  caxinot 
be  overestimated." 

The  no  la  unique  In  several  respect*. 
It  ts  only  one  of  the  great  international 
organizations  of  governments  In  which  labor 
has  voice  and  vote.  It  is  the  only  part  of 
the  League  of  Nations  which  survived  World 
War  n. 

The  no  was  set  up  In  1019  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  as  an  agency  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  through  that  great  leader 
Samuel  Gompers,  played  a  major  role  in  its 
creation. 

The  no  Is  now  associated  with  the  U.  N. 
Sixty-six  countries  are  members,  including 
the  United  States  and  other  major  countries 
except  Russia. 

Its  tripartite  structure,  including  workers, 
employers,  and  governments  uniquely  qxiall- 
fies  it  for  its  objective  of  fighting  poverty 
everywhere  and  th\is  reducing  the  causes  of 
war,  preventing  human  exploitation  in  inter- 
national trade,  and  doing  these  Jobs  through 
free  institutions. 

It  is  the  only  organization  In  the  world 
in  which  American  labor,  American  manage- 
ment and  the  American  Government  can 
deliver  America's  message,  not  only  to  for- 
eign governments  but  to  importantly  influ- 
ential private  citizens  of  those  countries.  It 
is  of  vast  importance  In  the  implementation 
of  our  American  foreign  poUcy. 

The  International  Labcx'  Organization 
works  for  the  improvement  of  working  and 
living  conditions  throughout  the  world  by 
striving  for  agreed  international  minimum 
standards,  through  technical  assistance  to 
tmderdeveloped  countries,  and  through 
q>eclal  projects  such  as  the  forced-labor 
study. 

For  nearly  25  years,  the  special  committee 
pointed  out,  the  nO  "has  been  striving  to 
bring  about  the  al>olltion  of  forced-labor 
practices.  The  Committee  feels  assured  that 
the  no  will  continue  and  intensify  the  ef- 
forts toward  the  atx>lition  of  these  practices.** 

The  members  of  the  Committee  were  Sir 
Ramaswami  Mudaliar.  Indian  diplomat, 
chairman;  Paul  Berg,  fcHrmer  president  of  the 
Norwegian  Supreme  Coxirt;  and  Enrique 
Oarcia  Sayan,  former  Foreign  Minister  of 
Peru. 

The  ultimate  results  of  the  IIO-U.  K. 
report  cm  tcroed  labor  ahould  be  to  advance 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  significantly  toward 
liberty  and  lasting  peace  based,  upon  social 
and  economic  Justice  for  free  labor  In  a  free 
world. 

At  any  rate,  only  the  insanely  twisted  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  caUotis  black-ls-white  Oom- 
munlsts  can  now  stUl  claim  that  wretched 
and  pitUees  human  slavery  ooostltutes  loss 
of  workm'  chains. 


Spcddaf  of  Brokea  Provsct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  KXCHIOAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21. 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all 
that  the  administration  had  hoped  to 
accomplish  has  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  past  7  months.  President  Elsen- 
hower, with  modesty  and  candor  not  too 
often  associated  with  the  White  House 
during  the  past  20  years,  has  himself 
acknowledged  this  fact.  As  a  Republi- 
can Member  of  this  House.  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  express  my  own  feelings  on 
this  score.  The  expectations  which  have 
not  been  fulfilled  are  the  measiu'e  of  the 
Job  ahead. 

But  having  said  all  that,  I  have  no 
patience  with  Democratic  Jibes  and  hyp- 
ocritical charges  of  broken  promises. 
Look  who  is  talking  about  broken 
promises — the  spokesmen  of  the  party 
which  in  20  years  has  multiplied  the 
national  debt  more  than  10  times  and 
which  has  left  the  present  mess  as  the 
heritage  to  the  Republican  administra- 
tion. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  following  list  of 
New  Deal  broken  promises  and  bad 
guesses  quoted  on  August  10, 1952.  under 
the  caption  "This  Is  What  He  Said": 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the 
public  papers  and  addreases  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt: 

October  19,  1932:  "The  plan  Is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  current  Federal  Government 
operations  by  26  percent." 

October  22,  1933 :  "When  we  have  restored 
the  price  level,  we  shall  seek  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  dollar  which  will  not  change  its 
purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  during 
the  succeeding  generation." 

January  3,  1934:  "We  should  plan  to  have 
a  definitely  balanced  budget  for  the  third 
year  of  recovery  and  from  that  time  on  seek 
a  continuing  reduction  of  the  national  debt.** 

October  2,  1935:  "I  say  to  you  most  ear- 
nestly once  more  tliat  the  people  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  those  people  intend 
and  expect  to  remain  at  peace  with  aU  the 
world." 

January  S,  1936:  "We  have  buUt  up  new 
Instruments  of  public  power.  In  the  hands 
of  a  people's  government,  this  power  Is 
wholesome  and  proper." 

October  3,  1937:  "The  Treasury  Is  all  right 
and  we  are  balancing  >he  budget — ^you 
needn't  wtMxy." 

July  8,  1938:  "It  has  taken  cotirage  for  the 
Federal  Goverzunent  to  go  Into  the  'red.* 
•  •  •  But  It  has  been  worth  it." 

January  3,  1940:  "The  first  President  ol[ 
the  United  States  warned  tis  against  en- 
tangling f<x«ign  aUiances.  The  present 
President  of  the  United  States  subscribes  to 
and  follows  that  precept." 

September  7,  1942 :  "Whefi  the  war  Is  won, 
the  powers  under  which  I  act  will  automati- 
cally revert  to  the  people — to  whom  they 
belong." 

December  24,  1943:  "I  believe  he  [StaUn] 
Is  truly  representative  ot  the  hecut  and  soul 
of  Russia;  and  I  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  get  along  very  well  with  him  and  the  Rua- 
atan  people — yvcj  well  Indeed.** 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

ov 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  MOBTH  CAaOUK  A 

m  THE  BOUSS  OF  BXPRSSKNTATIVXS 

Fridaw.  July  31,  19&3 

Mr.  BdHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  H.  R. 
6353,  now  pending  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

While  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  aim  of  the 
bill  to  strengthen  the  national  defense 
by  encouraging  the  construction  of  mod- 
em tankers  for  use  in  an  emergency,  the 
method  is  open  to  serious  criticism.  The 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  old  tankers — 
VTar-built  tankers  sun^us  to  the  national 
defense  and  sold  under  the  Ships  Sales 
Act  at  50  percent  or  less  than  the  cost 
of  construction — ^to  be  acquired  by  the 
Goremment  is  left  almost  wholly  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
subject  (mly  to  the  limitation  of  section 
510  (d)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  which  establishes  market  value  as 
the  celling.  Not  only  is  this  indefinite, 
but  its  administration  presents  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  same  abuses  investigated 
and  reported  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  this  committee  in  the  past.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  suggested  legisla- 
tion was  presented  so  late  in  the  sessicm 
that  the  committee  was  unable  to  hold 
sufficiently  extensive  hearings  to  explore 
alternative  methods  of  reaching  the 
same  objective. 

As  to  the  question  of  allowance.  T.  EL 
Buchanan,  general  manager,  marine  de- 
partment of  the  Texas  Co.,  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate,  stated  that,  "It  is  im- 
perative that  the  trade-in  allowance  be 
definitely  spelled  out"  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  should  be  based  on  the 
statutory  sales  price  under  the  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946.  less  depreciatl(»,  plus 
betterments.  It  is  submitted  that  sane 
such  f ormiila  would  be  as  effective  as  the 
market-price  provision  in  this  bill  and  at 
the  same  time  would  be  less  costly  »j>d 
easier  to  administer. 

But  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
whether  this  bill  is  the  best  method  of 
attaining  the  desired  result  has  not  been 
answered.  At  present.  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  is  operating  some 
00  T-2  tankers  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment If  these  tankers  were  retmned 
to  the  laid-up  fleet  and  the  require- 
ments of  MSTS  were  filled  by  long-term 
charters  of  private  tanker  tonnage,  the 
aims  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  bill 
would  be  fulfilled  at  far  less  cost.  In  the 
first  place,  about  60  tankers,  rather  than 
the  40  planned  under  this  bill,  would  be 
placed  in  the  reserve  fieet.  Second,  new 
tankers  financed  on  the  security  of  the 
MSTS  charters  would  be  construeted 
wholly  by  private  capital  without  the 
necessity  for  the  outlay  of  55  to  60  mil- 
lion dollars  contemplated  imder  this  bOL 
The  result  would  be  the  same,  a  number 
of  war-built  tankers  in  the  reaenre  fleet 
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equlvident  tonnage  of  modem 
in  the  hands  of  inrlvate  (vera- 
tori. 

I  firing  the  coarse  of  the  hearings  on 
thl  I  bm.  Under  Secretary  Robert  B.  Mur- 
ray stated  that  his  Department  would 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  acquire  the  old 
tancen  and  would  wait  to  get  than  at 
a  reasonable  price.  It  Is  suggested  that 
a  eelay  until  the  next  session  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  give  the  commit- 
tee an  opportunity  to  investigate  fully 
the  best  method  of  achieving  the  de- 
sin  d  results. 

h\T.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
f  roi  n  the  Boston  Poet  should  be  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  this  bill: 


zv 


Tkaos  In  Alts  BriLO 

There  la  xu>t  the  slightest  question  thJit 
shl]  yards  are  eeeentlal  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  that  they  should  be  kept  busy.  But 
theie  Is  ^ave  doubt  that  the  device  being 
coniidered  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Sub- 
con  mlttee  is  either  fair,  honest,  or  wise. 
llie  device  dreamed  up  is  called  trade  in 
build.  It  woiild  perrait  the  Secretary 
(^ommerce  to  buy  about  40  World  War  n 
now  privately  owned  and  retire  them 
1  he  reserve  fleet.  The  payment  by  the 
would  be  credited  toward 
bullying  new  tankers. 

tankers  In  question  were  purchased 

the  Oovemment  for  ridiculously  low 

,  and.  In  some  cases.  In  an  atmoei^iere 

>oUtlcaI    corruption.      If   the    desire    of 

administration  Is  to  provide  subsidies 

biilldlng  fast  new  tankers,  then  these 

be  discussed  as  subsidies,  and  not 

purely  fictional  purchase  for  retirement 

reserve  fleet. 

proposition    either   has   merit,   or   tt 

It  should   be   fought  out  on   that 

This  gimmick  of  sale  and  retirement 

reserve  fleet  reela  of  the  very  kind  of 

and  corruption  that  the  admlnlstra- 

pledged  to  eliminate  from  Oovemment. 
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Did  Rhec  Have  Riffct  To  Release 
PriMMft? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mmnKyTA 
TBB  HOX7SB  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVXS 

Friday.  July  31. 1953 


Mr 


JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
armistice  has  been  signed,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  it  cannot  be 
by  discussion  of  the  action 
]^resident  Syngnum  Rhee  in  releas- 
25,000  North  Korean  prisoners  of 
who  refused  to  go  back  to  the  "par- 
"  established  by  the  Communists  in 
Korea,  it  is  worth  taking  another 
at  the  legalities  pro  and  con.    It 
was  as  one-sided  m  many  in  their 
were  inclined  to  think.    The  fol- 
lowi^   discussion   appeared   In   Edgar 
Mowrer's  column  on  June  22, 1953: 
^HXE  Havx  Riobt  To  Rkucass  Pbjsonxu? 
(By  Kdgar  Ansel  liowrer) 
full  effect  of  President  Rheeti  release 
than  half  of  the  Korean  prisoners 
to  return  to  North  Korea  is  still 
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8o^  United  SUtas  oflBdals  believe  now 
that    Korea's    indomitable    president    htm 


ruUMd  ttie  ehanees  of  a  ■ucceesful 
tlce— which  is  precisely  whtkt  txm  and  a  lot 
of  American  admirers  really  want.  Otben 
think  that  the  Chinese  Reds  want  the  armi- 
stice too  much  to  be  put  off  the  scent  by 
almost  anything  Rhee  could  do. 

Certain  Is  that  tb»  Korean  disciple  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  raised  legal  and  politi- 
cal Issues  of  the  highest  Importance. 

The  first  Is  as  follows:  Did  President  Rhee 
have  a  right  to  order  Korean  guards  to  let 
Korean  prisoners  escape? 

Our  Secretary  of  State  says  empliatlcany 
that  he  did  not.  He  points  to  a  letter  of 
July  15,  1950,  S  weeks  after  the  North  Ko- 
reans attacked  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In 
this  letter  President  Rhee  told  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  commander  in  chief  of  the  United 
Nations  forces: 

"I  am  happy  to  assign  to  you  conunand 
authority  over  all  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  during  the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  state  ot  bostlUtlca.'* 

CONBIDKaZS   nXXGAL 

Since  these  hostilities  will  not  cease  until 
an  armistice  is  signed,  the  president's  de- 
fiance of  tlie  U.  N.  commander  in  chief  In 
the  matter  of  ttxe  prisoners  Is  considered 
Ulegal. 

To  this  Mr.  Rbee^  partisans.  Including 
some  highly  esteemed  international  lawyers 
to  whom  I  have  spoken,  answer  as  follows: 

President  Rhee  in  1050  delegated  authority 
to  General  MacArthur  of  his  own  free  wUL, 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  with- 
draw such  delegation  any  time  he  choose*. 
Korea  is,  after  all,  a  sovereign  state  and  tia* 
been  recognized  as  such. 

Moreover,  a  year  ago,  Jtist  before  the  Ko- 
rean election.  President  Rhee  iised  Korean 
troops  under  U.  N.  command  to  enforce  mar- 
tial law,  in  defiance  of  the  U.  N.  commander, 
and  got  away  with  tt. 

Having  acquiesced  once  In  Rhee's  aastmip- 
tlon  of  authority  In  matters  affecting  Ko- 
reans, the  U.  N.  commander  can  no  longer 
contest  such  authority. 

razz  TO  paoTscT  skup 

Finally,  such  lawyers  teil  me.  tliere  can  b« 
nothing  in  international  law  to  prevent  a 
legal  government  from  ualng  its  own  armed 
forces  to  protect  national  security,  regardlev 
of  what  other  conuaitments  It  may  have 
entered  into. 

So  there  you  have  ttaa  oonflicting  argu- 
ments. 

TiM  poUticai  issue  goes  lllce  this.  Is  United 
States  treatment  of  Rhee  wise?  According  to 
the  administration's  thesis,  the  U.  N.  com- 
mander in  Korea  exercises  only  tiie  amount 
of  authority  necessary  to  protect  both  Ko- 
rean and  U.  N.  interests.  These  can  best  be 
served  by  an  armistice.  By  interfering  with 
the  conclusion  of  that  armistice  President 
Rhee  Is  hurting  both. 

The  opposing  brief  starts  from  anotlMr 
postulate.  The  United  SUtes,  whether  cap- 
talnlng  the  U.  N.  forces  against  aggression 
or  acting  independently,  is  trying  to  mobi- 
lize, keep  together  and  develop  a  worldwide 
coalition  against  Communist  aggresaion. 
waimtxjM  or  AOTHoanr 

Td  do  so.  It  must  treat  wealter  allies  with 
the  mazlmimi  consideration  and  not  tlu^}W 
Its  weight  around.  The  U.  N.  commander  in 
Korea  ought  to  liave  assxmied  Um  barest 
mintmnm  of  authority  compatible  with  de- 
fending that  country.  And  lie  ought  to  tiava 
bent  over  backwards  to  show  consideration 
for  the  views  and  sensibilities  of  Prcaident 
Rhee. 

PoUtlcany.  he  should  never  have  accepted 
an  offer  to  make  an  armlstica  against  the 
will  of  President  Rliee' without  previously 
offering  that  gentleman  the  choice  between  . 
an  armistice  and  abandonment  by  Um  U.  N. 
members.  He  should  always  liave  lieeded  Ur'. 
Rhee's  dasirei  tiecaus*  ntwo  te  the  head  ot 
Korea. 
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President  Rlaee  has  consistently  protested 
against  any  armistice  tliat  would  leave  bis 
country  divided.  Moreover,  he  has  persist, 
ently  urged  the  U.  N.  commander  to  release 
all  non-Communist  Korean  prisoners  Just  as 
the  north  Korean  Communists  have  released 
(and  even  pressed  into  military  service)  all 
south  KcMrean  prisoners. 

To  say  that  Rhee  bobbed  up  at  the  last 
moment  to  upset  peace  by  ills  protest  Is 
simply  untriie.  He  luu  not  only  protested 
steadily,  but  announced  In  advance  that  he 
would  not  accept  U.  N.  decisions  concerning 
his  country. 

It  Is  scandalous — according  to  the  same 
thesis — that  at  the  armistice  negotiations 
the  Reds  are  headed  by  north  Korean  Com- 
mander Kim  n  Sung  while  tiie  U.  N.  forces 
speak  through  an  American  general. 

CHAZACRBISTIC  ABSOOANCZ 

This,  it  Is  claimed,  is  a  form  of  arrogance 
characteristic  of  United  States  generals  who 
have  always  demanded  dictatorial  powers 
wherever  they  operate.  They  got  away  with 
moving  United  States  citizens  away  from  our 
own  Pacific  coast  In  the  last  war.  They  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  In  ruling  Hawaii  despoti- 
cally— but  were  then  stopped. 

They  tried  to  Impose  United  States  civil 
government  upon  France  during  military 
operations — and  were  stopped  dead  by 
France's  Charles  de  Gaulle.  They  have  tried 
to  establish  omnipotence  upon  Korea.  For- 
tunately. Rhee  has  defied  ttiem. 

His  defiance  may  cut  their  future  claims 
down  to  size  and  thereby  help  the  United 
States  in  future  relations  with  small  allies 
who  will  not  consent  to  be  IxMsed  by  us. 

So  here  you  have  both  sides  of  a  compli- 
cated argument. 


Laoldar  AlicaJ: 


1954  Ii  Jast  ArMad  the 
G>nicr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKBKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  knows  from  long  per- 
sonal experience  that  winning  a  contest 
is  vastly  different  from  holding  on  to 
the  victory.  It  takes  one  plan  of  at- 
tack to  gain  the  battle;  it  takes  another 
strategy  to  consolidate  the  gains.  In  his 
political  campaign  in  1952,  the  President 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  fight.  In  the 
coming  political  battles  of  1954.  he  must 
show  a  new  capacity  to  strengthen  his 
position  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  widening  the  Republican  mar- 
gin of  ccmtrol  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

He  is  mindful  of  this  responsibility, 
and  this  week  the  members  of  the  mag- 
nificent group  called  Citizens  for  Eisen- 
hower took  steps  to  mobilize  itself  into 
a  series  of  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittees working  with  the  White  House 
and  the  Republican  Party  to  do  this  im- 
portant Job.  President  Eisenhower  car- 
ried 297  congressional  districts  out  of 
the  435  last  year,  but  Republicans  won 
only  221  seats  in  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate is  split  with  48  Republicans.  47  Demo- 
crats, and  1  Independent.  Control  of 
both  Houses  is  touch  and  go.  and  1854 


will  chart  the  course  ot  American  history 
for  some  years  to  come. 

The  President  is  planning  to  make  a 
campaign  for  support  He  has  achieved 
enormous  personal  popularity.  The  Na- 
tion will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
translate  this  popularity  into  political 
effectiveness  by  choosing  a  Congress  to 
back  him  up. 


Eiseakower  Admmistratioa't  Hard-Money 
Policy  lacreascs  Taxload  m  Local 
Commanities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  njJNOB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28. 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration's  high 
interest  rate  hikes  are  continuing  to  be 
felt  in  every  local  community  in  the 
country. 

Under  leave  to  do  so.  I  include  here- 
with an  article  from  the  East  St.  Louis 
(111.)  Journal,  which  discloses  that  the 
city  of  East  St.  Louis  received  no  bids 
on  a  $2,240,000  general-obligation  sewer 
bond  issue  bearing  S-pescent  Interest. 
Ordinarily  this  issue  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  would  have  been  quickly  placed, 
but  with  the  bonding  houses  and  banks 
finding  themselves  competing  with  the 
new  United  States  Government  bond 
issue  bearing  3V^-percent  interest,  such 
municipal  issues  are  no  longer  at- 
tractive to  prospective  purchasers.  This 
situation  is  resulting  in  additional  tax 
burdens  on  people  in  every  community 
in  the  country.  It  is  plainly  evident  Uiat 
the  Eisenhower  hard-money  policy  is 
imposing  unfair  and  unreasonable  taxes 
on  the  residents  of  communities  now  en- 
gaged in  necessary  improvement  proj- 
ects. Instead  of  granting  the  tax  re- 
duction which  it  promised  last  Novem- 
ber, the  new  administration,  by  its  poli- 
cies, is  creating  additional  tax  hard- 
ships for  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  article  from  the  East  St.  Louis 
Journal  follows: 

Crrr  Tulb  TO  Gxr  Sewn  Bonos  Bd — 
"PaojBCT  WoL  Bx  CAKaOD  Oct" — FncLoe 
The  city  failed  today  to  receive  any  bid  on 
the  $3,240,000  general  obligation  sewer  bond 
issue,  but  Mayor  Alvln  G.  Fields  says  tlM 
sewer  program  will  proceed. 

Bids  on  tile  bonds  w««  to  l>e  opened  at 
11  a.  m.  today.  Representatires  of  several 
twndlng  companies  were  present.  Fields  said, 
but  no  bids  were  submitted. 

Fields  explained  that  the  Interest  rate  on 
tlie  iMnds  was  fixed  at  3  percent  in  the  ref- 
erendum auttiorlBing  the  issue  3  years  ago. 
The  United  States  Government  recently  iias 
been  selling  Imnds  at  3>4  percent  Interest, 
making  the  city  3  percent  lionds  unattrac- 
tive to  prospective  purdiasers. 

The  l>anlrtng  house  representatives  tills 
morning  expressed  interest  In  purctiasing 
the  lionds  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  or  at 
a  disco\int,  Init  by  law  no  discount  can  1m 
given  nor  greater  interest  offered. 

'The  fact  tiiat  the  Iwnds  did  not  Mil  this 
morning  does  not  mean  the  sewar  project 


Is  dead.  In  fact,  the  iHX>Ject  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  step  nearer  to  realization.** 
the  mmjor  said. 

Wednesday  bids  on  the  construction  of 
the  Oalc  Park-Edgemont  sewer  will  l>e 
opened.  Fields  said.  If  the  bids  are  In  line, 
before  they  expire  the  bonds  may  be  offered 
again.  If  the  bond  market  Improves,  and 
It  lias  been  Improving  recently,  bids  may 
(lien  be  received.  Fields  said. 

"The  faUure  of  the  city  to  receive  a  bid 
should  not  be  construed  as  lack  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  lianklng  fraternity 
In  the  Iwnds  or  caiise  for  any  reflection  of 
the  credit  of  East  St.  Louis,  which  is  rated 
'A',"  Fields  said. 

The  general  obligation  Ixmds  were  to 
finance  the  construction  of  a  trunkUne 
sewer  to  the  propoeed  Oak  Park-Edgemont 
revenue  sewer  system  and  to  Lansdowne,  and 
to  aid  in  the  financing  of  the  Oak  Park- 
Edgemont  sewer.  The  rest  of  the  cost  of 
the  outer  State  Street  sewer  system  is  to  iM 
financed  through  revenue  tx>nda. 


Tbe  Korean  Annisticc  Mast  Be  tke  Last 
Act  of  Appeascmoit  of  Ov  Alfias 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnnrxaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RBcoao.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  22.  1953: 

Ona  Aujxs  BCdst  Kwow  Now  That  SicMiNa 
or  AM  AMMJsncm  Is  thk  Last  Ambucam 

COMCXSSIOM    TO    THK    EKMMX 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

The  signature  of  an  armistice  in  Korea  la 
the  last  sop  the  present  administration  is 
willing  to  offer  our  Western  allies. 

Responsible  leaders  in  Washington  realize 
that  the  armistice  could  be  a  tragic  hoax,  and 
there  are  indications  at  present  that  meas- 
iires  are  being  taken  not  to  be  caught  off  base 
If  the  Reds  decide  to  perpetrate  another  of 
their  usual  double-crosses. 

Administration  leaders  explain  that,  in  the 
face  of  the  determined  stand  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  sign  a  truce,  it  would  iiave 
lieen  difficult  for  this  Government  to  do 
otherwise  without  the  London  and  Paris 
governments  getting  In  trouble  with  their 
own  people.  But  at  the  recent  Waslilngton 
conference  attended  by  Lord  Salisbury,  tlw 
British  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Fi-anoe's  Foreign  Minister,  OecMiges  Bldavilt. 
the  American  top  officials  told  our  allies 
that  this  was  the  last  concession  to  the  Beds 
they  could  expect  from  the  United  States. 

Lord  Salisbury  showed  himself  much  less 
anxious  to  appease  the  Chinese  CcMnmunists 
than  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  He  understood 
our  position  and  indorsed  the  strong  note 
delivered  to  the  Reds  at  Panmunjom  last 
week.  The  contents  of  that  note  iiave  not 
l>een  made  public,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  they 
amounted  to  an  ultimatum.  The  Cocnmu- 
nistB  were  given  the  alternative  tietween  an 
early  signing  or  facing  the  conseqtiences  of 
an  aU-out  war. 

The  British  and  Vtench  repreaentatiTea 
were  told  Uiat  we  have  strong  misgivings 
alwut  an  ultimate  peace  in  the  Far  Bast 
under  tbe  present  cooditioos  ot  "timidity  and 
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rrtnctance  to  Ike*  rMmiM*  on  tbre  part  of 
the  AlllM. 

But  since  there  la  one  chanoe  tn  a  hUBdred 
that  the  Chinese  may  decide  to  live  up  to 
the  tniee  terms  and  one  chance  In  ten  that 
the  ctniggle  for  power  In  the  Kremlin  might 
•erlouBly  affect  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  her  Kuro- 
pean  ■atellltee.  we  were  willing  once  more 
to  test  the  good  faith  of  our  enemies  in  Asia. 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  Incidentally  made  an 
excellent  Impression  on  President  Ktsen- 
hower  and  Foreign  Secretary  Dulles  because 
of  his  clear  views  and  incisive  mind,  and 
ICr.  Bldault  returned  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries fully  convinced  that  this  was  the  last 
"appeasement"  America  will  agree  to.  They 
kxiow  now  that  our  declaration  that  Korea 
must  be  unified  in  accordance  with  the 
Western  concept  of  free  elections  Is  not  Just 
another  oOcial  statement  to  appease  Presi- 
dent Syngman  Rhee.  They  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  American  Oovemment  in- 
t«Bda  to  carry  out  fully  this  pledge,  regard- 
less of  what  opposition  may  develop  at  the 
political  conference  to  be  held  90  days  after 
the  signature  of  the  armistice. 

The  British  and  French  governments  un- 
derstand now  that  while  the  administration 
la  anxious  to  woA  with  all  its  might  for  a 
peacefiil  solution  of  the  world  problems,  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
the  Reds  in  Asia  even  if  we  have  to  meet  the 
enemy  witlujut  the  support  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  France. 

General  Elsenhower  knows  that  In  the 
event  the  Reds  prove  truculent  and  decide 
on  another  sneak  attack,  this  country  has 
at  this  moment  the  power  to  annihilate 
them  with  comparatively  fewer  looses  than 
an  appeasement  policy  would  cost.  American 
casualities  have  more  than  doubled  since  an 
armistice  was  proposed  in  Korea  more  than 
two  years  ago.  Should  the  enemy  ask  for  it, 
his  destruction  would  be  quick,  provided  we 
carried  out  a  campaign  with  the  will  to  win 
and  used  every  offensive  means  at  our  dis- 
posal. This  we  never  did  in  the  past.  We 
have  fought  in  Korea,  since  the  intervention 
of  the  Chinese,  a  purely  defensive  campaign, 
and  have  been  satisfied  to  kill  Chinese  with- 
out ever  seeking  a  decision  in  the  field. 

The  armistice  contains  no  political  terms, 
since  it  Is  only  a  military  instrument  pro- 
viding for  rules  for  a  cease-fire.  But  this 
administration  is  offlcially  on  record  regard- 
ing Its  expectations  at  the  political  con- 
ference.  We  are  going  to  insist  on  the  unity 
of  Korea  in  accordance  with  Western  prio- 
ciples  of  freedom  and  will  not  yield  on  the 
Commimlst  demand  to  substitute  the  Pel- 
ping  men  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  Na- 
tionalists. 

Thus  those  who  will  gather  some  time  In 
November  around  the  diplomatic  table  know 
by  now  our  terms.  The  British  and  French 
governments  also  know  that  the  American 
Government  wUl  not  budge  from  its  position, 
which  is  fully  Indorsed  not  only  by  Congress 
but  alao  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  the 
American  people.  Our  principal  western 
allies  have  also  been  told  that  in  the  event 
the  armistice  is  broken  by  the  enemy  or  If 
he  resumes  hostilities  because  his  demands 
are  not  accepted  by  us,  this  country  will  not 
hesitate  to  face  a  showdown  in  company  of 
whatever  free  nations  wish  to  remain  on  our 
side. 

The  aptcttt  of  a  Soviet  Intervention  which 
panicked  the  previotis  administration  and 
the  majority  of  our  allies  no  longer  inspires 
In  Washington  any  real  fear.  The  number  of 
those  who  did  not  Kelieve  in  the  past  that 
Russia  woxild  risk  a  third  world  war  tm  the 
sake  of  China  has  substantially  increased. 
Neither  the  Chief  Executive,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  nor  the  new  Joint  Chiefs  erf  Staff  shud- 
der  at  the  proipect  of  a  chaUenge  from  the 
itods.  whom  they  regard  as  CoIohI  wltb  elaj 
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the  House  to  the  unusual  character  of 
bill  9.  R.  6413.  It  will  probably  be  before 
the  House  on  Saturday  of  this  week. 

T  lis  bin  permits  the  Federal  Govem- 
mei  t  through  its  officials  to  withhold 
froii  the  wages  of  Federal  employees 
taxo  Imposed  by  certain  cities  on  the 
salaries,  wages,  or  compensation  of 
wor  lers  within  such  cities. 

A ;  no  time  during  the  entire  history 
of  0  IT  Oovemment  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern] aent  taken  upon  itself  the  collection 
of  t  ixes  for  a  municipality. 

T  le  bill  extends  this  benefit  to  only 
twojcities  in  the  United  States;  namely. 
Phuadelphia  and  St.  Louis. 

Tie  wage  tax  in  Philadelphia  has 
proven  most  obnoxious.  It  applies  to 
non  esidents  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
as  \  ell  as  residents.  Even  residents  in 
ano  her  State  are  not  exempt,  nor  does 
the  pajonent  of  an  income  or  other  tax 
by  t  le  worker  in  his  home  mvmicipality 
or  J  tate  absolve  him  from  liability  for 
the  city  wage  tax.  Failure  to  pay  can 
ever    bring  imprisonment. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  an  effort  was 
mad  B  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
to  r(  peal  such  an  Iniquitous  tax  during 
the  ast  session  of  that  body?  The  bill 
repe  iling  the  tax  passed  one  house  and 
alm<  ist  passed  the  other.  It  was  only  by 
som( !  sharp  political  maneuvering  that  it 
was  defeated. 

Tliej^ssago  of  this  biU  will  cost  the 
Fed*  ral  Government  thousands  of  dol- 
lars jveryyear.  It  will  require  the  keep- 
ing I  y  it  of  thousands  of  accounts.  The 
bill  nakes  no  provision  for  the  city  to 
pay  o  the  Federal  Government  the  cost 
of  tl  is  service. 

W  xy  should  the  Federal  Government 
be  a  tax  collector  for  any  city? 

W  ly  should  it  give  approval  to  a  wage 
tax  0  a  all  workers,  even  those  in  the  low- 
incoiae  bracket? 

W  ly  should  Congress  use  Its  power  to 
comnel  residents  or  nonresidents  to  pay 
for  ttie  privilege  (rf  workhig  In  Phila- 
delpnia  or  St  Louis? 

I  abo  want  to  call  attenti(m  to  the  fact 
that  his  bill  was  introduced  miy  a  few 
daysjago.  It  was  put  through  the  Ways 
and  deans  Committee  without  a  public 
heari  og.  It  was  put  through  the  Rules 
Comi  littee  without  a  public  hearing. 

If  his  bill  has  merit,  why  was  its  in- 
trodu  ction  left  to  this  late  day  in  the  ses- 
sion I  bud  why  is  it  sought  to  be  pushed 
throv  ib.  the  Congress  in  the  dosing  days 
with  mch  qpeed  and  without  hearings? 
Thi  character  oi  this  Mil  and  the  prin- 
ciple t  would  estaUlah  is  bad.  It  should 
be  defeated.    If  passed  at  thia  time  for 


two  dties,  then  it  would  not  be  Ions  be- 
fore the  principle  would  be  sought  to  be 
applied  to  other  cities,  large  and  small. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  Federal 
Government  through  its  local  officials 
would  become  a  vast  tax  collector  among 
its  employees  for  the  benefit  of  local  mu- 
nicipalities and  at  the  exj)ense  of  the 
Federal  taxpayer. 

It  is  wrong  in  principle.     The  defeat 
of  this  bill  is  imperative. 


Bir.   WOLVERTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wisl  I  to  call  attention  of  the  Members  of 
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Thursday.  July  23. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
hard  lesson  to  learn,  but  Uncle  Sam  Is 
finally  absorbing  it.  We  cannot  buy 
friends  with  money,  or  military  assist- 
ance, or  any  other  form  of  bribery.  We 
can  make  friends  (mly  by  convincing 
them  that  the  ideals  for  which  we  stand 
offer  a  better  life  than  any  alternatives 
available  to  them.  But  most  of  the  final 
results  will  be  up  to  the  people. 

The  Italian  ciisis  is  a  case  in  point. 
Premier  De  Oasperi  has  lost  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  has  resigned  his  post. 
His  friendship  for  the  West  was  the  key- 
stone of  his  policy,  and  the  extremists 
of  the  right  and  left  who  dislike  Amer- 
ica drove  him  from  office.    We  realize 
that  the  Italian  parliamentary  and  po- 
litical situation  is  highly  complex,  but 
its  broad  outlines  offer  us  small  comfort. 
Nothing  seems  more  anomalous  to  us 
than  the  spectacle  of  a  strongly  religious 
people  succxmibing  to  Communist  prop- 
aganda.   Yet  in  Italy  this  has  been  going 
on  f«r  a  generation.    The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  the  people  of  Italy  and  its  leaders 
as  well  do  not  know  what  we  mean  in 
our  Republic  by  freedom,  by  the  capital- 
istic  system,  by  a  constantly  rising  living 
standard.    There  has  never  been  a  dif- 
fusion of  wealth  throughout  the  land. 
The  differences  between  rich  and  poor 
are  too  great,  and  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   to    recognize    that    eoonomle 
problems  must  be  solved  first  has  brought 
about  the  crisis.    If  we  are  to  overcome 
these  difficulties  and  win  for  the  free  way 
of  Uf e,  we  have  a  difBcult  Job  of  educat- 
ing some  of  our  friends  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  it  means. 


Qiestiea  of  tbe  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  27,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Syngman 
Rhee— will  he  or  will  he  not? 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  KXMinaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  31, 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
great  State  of  Ifinnesota  lost  one  of  its 
leading  citizens.  Miss  Gratia  Alta  Coun- 
trjrman.  for  many  years  librarian  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Library.  Miss 
Countryman's  contribution  to  the  library 
extended  far  bejrond  the  borders  of  my 
own  State,  and  I  take  pride  in  including 
in  the  RacoRO  this  tribute  to  her  work 
as  printed  in  an  edltorisJ  In  the  Iflzme- 
apolis  Sunday  Tribune  of  July  26,  1953 : 
Oaans  Ax.ts  OommntAiv 

When  Gratia  Alta  Countryman  became 
chief  librarian  In  1904,  the  MlnneapoUa  pub- 
tic  library  eye  tern  was  itlll  in  the  "treastire 
house"  phase  of  Its  development.  It  re- 
mained remote  from  the  people  In  an  Ivory- 
towered  way.  By  the  time  Mln  Countryman 
retired  In  1996.  the  whole  concept  of  library 
terrlce  had  changed.  The  system  had  spread 
out  into  many  areas  of  public  need,  and  bad 
gradually  become  an  intimate  part  of  the 
people's  life. 

The  business  branch  ww  established  at 
IClss  Countryman's  urging — 1  of  the  first  3 
In  the  Nation.  The  social-service  branch  in 
the  Cltlsens  Aid  Building  was  set  up  under 
ber  direction  and  It  Is  still  believed  to  be 
unique  among  American  library  systems. 
IClss  Countryman  also  Instituted  book  serv- 
ice to  the  city's  hospitals.  It  was  her  Idea 
that  the  public  library  should  be  available 
to  all  the  people,  and  not  merely  to  certain 
fortunate  segments  of  the  public. 

In  the  technicalities  of  library  administra- 
tion, too.  she  was  a  persistent  Innovator. 
Her  experiments  attracted  nationwide  atten- 
tion; for  years,  members  of  the  American 
Library  Association  discussed  them — and  ad- 
mired them — at  their  annual  conventions. 
Many  of  these  Innovations  have  survived. 
The  system  today  still  bears  ample  evidence 
of  her  tireless  search  for  new  and  better 
procedures. 

Members  of  the  present  staff  who  worked 
under  Miss  Countryman  recall  her  Infectious 
enthxislasm.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong 
convictions  who  had  tbe  courage  to  fight  for 
them.  In  the  process  Minneapolis  became 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  system's  needs,  and 
was  won  over  to  her  philosophy  of  public 
service,  with  Its  heavy  emphasis  on  branch 
libraries. 

More  than  any  other  Individual,  Miss 
Countryman  placed  the  Indelible  stamp  of  a 
vigorous  and  farseelng  personality  uix>n  our 
library  system.  The  kindly  and  devoted 
woman  who  died  in  Duluth  Sunday  has  left 
countless  library  users  In  ber  debt  becaxise 
she  planned  so  well  against  tbe  future's 
needs.  Miss  Countryman  made  the  system  a 
living,  vibrant,  serviceable  institution.  She 
could  ask  no  finer  memorial  than  a  recog- 
nition of  that  fact. 


The  St  Lawrence  Waterway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  mcBiOAK 
JS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31. 1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  that  lobbying,  in  itself,  neces- 


sarily is  bad.  I  do  not  bdiere  tibat  lob« 
bying  as  practiced  professionally  by 
many  individuals  and  organisations  is 
necessarily  adverse  to  the  public  interest. 
Lobbying,  when  it  is  legitimate,  is  solely 
an  exercise  of  the  right  of  petition,  which 
is  one  of  the  cherished  liberties  of  all 
Americans. 

No  doubt  It  never  will  be  possible  to 
control  the  activities  of  professional  lob- 
byists completely.  It  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  do  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
legitimate  lobbyists  perform  a  valuable 
fimction.  In  providing  factual  informa- 
tion for  the  Members  and  committees  of 
Congress,  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
pertinent  to  the  legislation  at  hand,  they 
save  much  time  and  often  help  to  pre- 
vent legislative  errors. 

In  spite  of  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  times  situations  arise  wherein  the 
right  of  petition,  as  exercised  through 
lobbying  activities,  appears  to  be  abused. 

There  is  probably  no  better  example 
than  the  lobbying  tactics  used  against 
the  proiKised  improved  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway.  This  project  has  been  rec- 
ommended and  urged  by  every  President 
of  the  United  States  continuously  for 
over  a  third  of  a  century.  Both  of  our 
great  political  parties  have  incorporated 
their  support  for  it  in  their  national 
platfmms  during  this  period.  The  Cabi- 
net, the  armed  services,  and  the  National 
Security  Council  have  also  unanimously 
approved  and  urged  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation in  order  to  carry  out  the  program. 

However,  tbe  antiseaway  project  has 
consistently  proved  to  be  more  persua- 
sive and  effective  with  the  Congress.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  l^rge  segments  of  the 
American  people  have  at  times  been  mis- 
led as  a  result  of  tbe  continuing  and 
relentless  propaganda  aimed  at  halting 
the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway. 

These  lobbyists  and  their  sponsors  ap- 
parently are  willing  to  win  the  battle 
against  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  to  the  total  overs^ 
American  economy  and  the  defmse  of 
our  Nation.  Many  who  have  partici- 
pated in  this  saturation-tjrpe  of  lobbying 
have  not  been  employed  per  se  as  lobby- 
ists, but  rather  are  the  general  counsels, 
the  public  relations  directors,  and  other 
high-priced  officials  of  organizations  who 
make  no  report  whatsoever  of  their  ac- 
Uvities. 

I  should  like  to  make  as  a  part  of  this 
record  a  letter  aent  out  under  date  of 
July  13  to  the  members  of  the  Maritime 
Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
pleading  for  funds  for  the  National  St. 
Lawrence  Project  Conference.  Regard- 
less of  the  name,  this  is  the  official  lob- 
bying organization  attempting  to  defeat 
the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway. 

The  waterfront  racketeers  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  are  also  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  east  coast  monopoly  of 
all  Incoming  goods  is  kept  exclusively 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

Congress  has  remained  officially  In  the 
dark  as  to  just  what  interests,  and  what 
motives,  lay  behind  the  propagandizing 
and  lobbjring  of  these  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. I  am  aware  that  this  par- 
tially has  been  the  case  because  the 
lobbyists  have  taken  advantage  of  the 


question  concerning  tbe  constitutionality 
of  existing  legislation  to  regulate  lobby- 
ing. To  a  degree  this  legislation  seems 
to  have  failed  of  its  purpose. 

All  tbe  more  reason  then.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  new  legislation  which  may  serve  to 
keep  all  professional  lobbying  out  in  the 
open  where  motives  and  interests  may 
receive  proper  evaluation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  I  believe  this  is  of 
vital  importance  to  our  American  form 
of  government. 

The  present  statute  requires  lobbsrists 
to  disclose  the  names  of  their  onployers, 
the  sources  and  amounts  of  their  in- 
come, and  other  pertinent  information 
relating  to  the  legislation  in  which  they 
are  interested.  But  no  disclosiu-es  are 
required  directly  from  those  who  employ 
or  contribute  to  the  professional  lob* 
byists. 

Last  Friday  I  introduced  H.  R.  6513, 
"requiring  the  filing  with  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  of  a  com- 
plete disclosure  of  expenditures  and 
contributions  made  to  influence  Federal 
legislation"  In  the  hope  of  remedying  ^be 
current  situation.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  as  I  have  offered  it.  any  siKh 
disclosures  would  not  be  required  of 
citizens  appearing  simply  in  their  own 
interest  before  congressional  committees 
or  Government  agencies.  It  certainly 
would  involve  no  impairment  of  the 
right  of  petition,  as  guaranteed  by  ihe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Tbe  requirement  would  be  made  solely 
of  those  contributing  in  any  substantial 
form  to  professional  lobbyists  or  lobby- 
ing organizations  and  activities  with  re- 
spect to  those  tjrpes  of  legislation,  or 
other  Government  action,  directly  and 
importantly  affecting  the  public  inter- 
est ^^eciflcally,  the  means  of  publio 
communication,  including  newspapers, 
periodicals,  radio,  and  television  in  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  their  business  would 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  measure. 

As  spelled  out  in  this  bill,  any  "gift, 
subscription,  loan,  advance,  deposit  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  any  con- 
tract, promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or 
not  legally  enforceable,"  constitutes  a 
contribution  or  an  expenditine. 

The  term  "legislation"  means  "bills, 
resolutions,  amendments,  nominations, 
and  other  mattelrs  pending  or  proposed 
in  either  ^ouse  of  Congress,  and  in- 
cludes any  other  matter  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  action  by  either  House." 

As  defined  by  the  bill,  lobbying  to 
influence  Federal  legislation  would  in- 
clude such  actions  by  any  person  or 
organization  employed  for  the  purpose 
as  "app>earances  before  committees  of 
Congress;  conversations  with,  or  letters, 
telegrams,  or  other  communications  to 
Members  of  Congress;  gifts  to,  or  enter- 
tainment of  Members  of  Congress;  pre- 
paring, publishing,  broadcasting,  distrib- 
uting, or  otherwise  disseminating,  peri- 
odicals, hooks,  pamphlets,  articles,  let- 
ters, papers,  petitions,  speeches,  broad- 
casts, and  the  like." 

As  I  have  noted,  newspajwrs,  periodi- 
cals, broadcasting  stations,  and  the  in- 
dividuals employed  by  them,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provistons  of  the  bilL 
Also  excluded  would  be  persons  doing 
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no  more  than  to  ai>pear  before  a  eom- 
mittee  of  Congress,  and  public  oOlclals 
acting  In  their  public  capacity. 

Disclosures,  as  required,  would  be  made 
within  60  dAyn  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  and  within  30  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  year  there- 
after. Presently  lobbyists  file  quarterly 
reports. 

Disclosxu'es  would  contain  the  amoxmt 
and  date  of  each  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure; the  name  and  business  ad- 
dress of  each  person  or  organization  to 
wh(Mn  a  contribution  Is  made;  the  na- 
ture of  the  specific  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  contribution  or 
expenditure  is  made;  and  such  further 
information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Goyemment  agency  to  which  the 
disclosure  Is  made,  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
agency. 

The  Government  agencies  to  which 
disclosures  would  be  required  consist  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.*  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

Persons  or  corporations  subject  to  dis- 
closure requirements,  as  spelled  out  in 
the  bill,  would  include  common  carriers, 
such  as  railroads,  truck  lines,  freight 
forwarders,  airlines  and  water  transpor- 
tation lines,  public  utilities,  whether 
Government  or  privately  owned. 

Failure  to  file  required  disclosures,  or 
willful  filing  of  false  disclosures,  would 
ccmstltute  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 

In  view  of  the  necessity,  B4r.  Speaker, 
of  keeping  open  and  above  board  the 
activities  of  those  who  would  Infiuence 
Federal    legislation    for    any    purpose 
whatsoever,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  leg- 
Isla^ve  bill  I  have  introduced  Is  worthy 
of  consideration. 
The  above-mentioned  letter  follows: 
Thx  MAKtnm  AsaociATioir 
OF  TH«  Poet  <»  Nkw  Touc. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  July  13.  1953. 
Re  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Notice  to  the  Members: 

Our  board  of  dlrectora  hare  authorised 
the  solicitation  of  funda  for  the  1953  cam- 
paign In  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. Tou  are  iindoubtedly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  American  partici- 
pation In  the  construction  of  the  seaway  has 
been  a  major  Issue  in  Congress  during  this 
•esalon. 

Tour  association  has  been  a  leading  op- 
ponent to  the  seaway  for  many  years.  We 
have  taJcen  this  position,  not  only  because 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  seaway  is 
economically  unjustifiable,  but  also  in  the 
Interest  of  every  person  engaged  in  the  marl- 
time  industry  in  the  port  of  New  York  who 
would  be  adversely  affected  should  the  sea- 
way be  constructed. 

The  leading  organization  to  opposition  on 
»  national  scale,  which  has  for  many  years 
succesafuUy  correlated  the  position  of  all 
opponents,  la  the  National  St.  Lawrence 
Project  Conference.  The  continued  activi- 
ties of  this  conference  requires  funds,  and 
any  f\inds  received  as  a  result  of  this  solici- 
tation will  be  turned  over  in  their  entirety 
to  the  National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Con- 
ference. 

It  is  important  that  you  contribute  to  this 
caijse  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  welfare 
of  all  engaged  In  the  maritime  Industry  in 
the  port  of  New  Yortc.  Checks  should  be 
drawn  to  the  order  of  "Marine  Fund.  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Project,"  and  nuOled  to 


the  liarttlme  AsncUtton  of  the  Port  of  New 
Torli 

Toun  very  tnily. 

WnxuM  F.  Otmnr, 

General  Manager. 


MoT!  Giveaways  by  d»e  Admbistration 
T  tat  Was  T*  Balaacc  tke  Badgct,  Cat 
E^pcadMwes,  aad  Rcdace  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

iON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


m 


or  WKW  TOUC 

THX  HOUSX  OF  REPRXSENTATTVSS 

Friday,  July  31,  1953 


M^.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
24, 1 153.  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agei  cy  announced  FNMA  will  sell  mort- 
gage! in  its  portfoUo;  VA  4-percent 
mort  gages  will  sell  at  96. 

Tt  at  means  that  if  the  Government 
sellsjthe  $2,500,000,000  of  its  mortgages 
at  9d  all  of  these  mortgages  which  were 
boug  It  at  par  by  Uie  Government  and 
are  iniaranteed  by  the  Government  as 
to  pi  tncipal  and  Interest  after  the  Gov- 
ermx  ent  sells  the  mortgages  will  be  sold 
at  a  loss  to  the  United  States  taxpayer 
of  $:  00  million. 

But  the  loss  does  not  stop  there,  be- 
cause the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those 
mortgages  goes  into  a  revolving  fund. 
The  1  let  amount  goes  back  into  the  mort- 
gage market.  New  mortgages  are  then 
boug  It  at  par  and  sold  again  at  a  dis- 
coun  ^  If  this  pattern  Is  permitted  to 
contttiue  it  will  break  the  Government 
and  I  kt  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

It  s  time  for  a  change  indeed.  But 
this  s  not  little  change,  this  is  really 
big  change — $10d  million  at  (me  fell 
swoop  and  more  to  come,  or  rather  to  go. 

Is  It  any  wonder  living  costs  reached 
an  aJl-time  high  for  the  month  of  June 


1953^ 


coun  ry  and  prices  cmitinue  to  soar. 


Production  at  its  highest  in  the 


C  mgrtttmum  Cole  MeeU  the  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HpH.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  TOKK 
IN  '  HB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKSKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  July  21. 1953 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  fco  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
editoafal  from  the  Bingham  ton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun. 
man 


The  editorial  entitled  "Congress- 

JCOLB   Meets   the   Test"   voices   a 

highly  deserved  tribute  to  our  colleague. 

Repr^ntative  W.  STnuarG  Cols,  of  the 

37th  District  of  New  York: 

C(  NOBxssMAir  Couc  ICzrrs  tbs  Test 
Wltli  the  adjournment  of  the  Ist  session 
Of  the  83d  Congress  at  hand,  residents  of 
Broomf  Coiuity  now  have  a  chance  to  fully 
appralie  the  character  and  quality  of  service 
they  h  ive  received  from  Stkxuko  Colx,  out 
new  R  »preaentatlve  In  Congress. 

Ootag  back  to  the  somewhat  hectic  pri- 
mary 4  lection  of  last  year,  a  poUUcal  effort 


was  then  made  to  persuade  Broome  County 
voters  that  if  they  elected  Mr.  Colk  as  Con- 
gressman they  would  not  receive  thereafter 
any  satisfactory  "constituent  service";  that 
Mr.  Cotx  would  be  too  busy  to  the  realm  ct 
high  statehood  matters  to  give  any  "errand 
boy"  attention  to  the  Individual  needs  and 
requests  of  the  Broome  County  public.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  paint  Mr.  Couc  as  a 
"high  hat"  who  would  not  be  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  personal  wants  and  problems  of 
Broome  County  citizens. 

Now.  the  past  8  months  of  highly  satisfac- 
tory Couc  "congressional  service"  has  defi- 
nitely put  to  rest  all  this  nonsensical  polit- 
ical propaganda.  Visitors  to  Washington 
have  found  Congressman  Colk  readUy  avaU- 
able,  graciously  polite,  and  toteresttogly 
helpful.  MaU  toquiries  have  been  promptly 
and  totelllgently  answered.  His  efforts  to 
get  helpful  results  in  response  to  aU  reason- 
able requests  have  demonstrated  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  of  real  service  to  Broome  County 
people.  The  trial  period  Is  over.  Congress- 
man CoLB  has  proven  beyond  any  question 
that  he  and  the  people  of  Broome  County  are 
no  longer  strangers;  that  they  understand 
each  other  and  are  going  to  be  good  friends. 

Also.  Congressman  CouTs  rendition  of  high 
quality  "congressional  service"  to  his  Broome 
County  constituents  has  completely  and 
permanently  disproved  the  phony  contention 
that  a  Congressman  who  Is  giving  his  dis- 
trict Washington  errand-boy  service  does 
not  then  have  time  to  take  a  leadtog  part 
in  important  congressional  legislative  affairs. 
Congressman  Colb  has  been  highly  honored, 
and  given  nationwide  prestige,  by  being  se- 
lected as  head  of  the  Jotot  Congressional 
Atomic  Knergy  Committee — practically  a 
fulltime  task  of  great  and  serious  responsibU- 
itles.  He  has  made  a  countrywide  name  for 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding, 
serious,  and  able  Members  of  Congrees.  with 
the  highest  possible  conception  of  personal 
integrity,  public  service,  and  statesmanship. 
Yet  with  all  his  prominence,  power,  and 
gravely  heavy  official  responBlbilities.  Con- 
gressman COLZ  has  still  found  time  to  care- 
fully attend  to  the  Individual  needs  and  re- 
quests of  the  most  humble  of  his  constitu- 
ents.  The  people  of  Broome  County  can 
be  very  proud  of  their  present  Congressman. 
They  can  well  be  proud  of  his  national  im- 
portance and  standing.  They  can  well  be 
proud  of  the  kind  of  attention  and  personal 
service  Congressman  Col«  has  shown  him- 
self ready  and  auxious  to  give  to  their  indi- 
vidual matters  connected  with  Federal  Oov- 
emment  business.  Tes.  Indeed,  Congreee- 
man  Colx  has  passed  the  test — and  with  a 
mighty  high  mark. 


Uaeasy  Trace  Is  Belter  Tkaa  War 


# 


^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRX8ENTATIVXS 

Monday,  July  27.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  ^1^.  Speaker,  there 
never  was  a  bad  peace  or  a  good  war  is 
a  maxim  of  diplomacy.  By  the  same 
token,  any  truce  in  time  of  war.  any  ces- 
saUon  of  hostilities,  even  if  temporary,  is 
welcome  news.  There  is  always  time  to 
talk  and  consider  when  the  guns  are 
silent;  there  is  none  when  they  are 
booming. 

Americans  like  nothing  but  total  vic- 
tory in  time  of  war.  We  have  not 
achieved  this  goal  in  Korea,  but  we  have 
achieved   something   else.    Notice   has 
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been  served  on  aggressors  that  their 
efforts  will  be  resisted  by  the  free  world. 
In  this  war.  the  forces  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  were  largely  American;  our 
allies  contributed  only  token  groups. 
We  objected  to  the  otrntradiction  be- 
tween trade  with  the  enemy  and  conflict 
on  the  field  of  battle  indulged  in  by  our 
allies.  But  the  lessons  of  collective, 
coalition  warfare  are  now  learned.  If 
the  occasion  arises  again,  we  shall  do 
better. 

One  other  thing — ^we  have  shown  the 
world  that  we  know  how  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  destroy.  Many  a  time  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  was  urged  on  our 
leadership  to  bring  the  fight  to  a  cata- 
strophic conclusion.  We  did  what  no 
other  country  would  have  done — ^we 
refused  to  wipe  out  whole  communities 
although  we  had  the  capacity  to  do  so. 
This  lesson  of  civilised  self  restraint  has 
not  been  lost  on  our  friends  or  potential 
enemies.  The  guns  are  muzzled.  We 
pray  they  remain  muzzled. 


The  President's  Treatymakiaf  Pawcr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  wiscoMant 
IN  THE  SSNATI  OF  THB  UMITKD  8TATKS 

Saturday,  August  1, 1953 

Bfr.  WII£Y.  Mr.  President,  the  Issues 
involved  in  Senate  Joint  R^lution  1 
have  become  subject  to  considerable 
emotional  comment  on  both  sides,  un- 
fortunately. 

I  have,  therefore,  sought  the  most  im- 
partial Judgment  of  some  of  the  great 
legal  scholars  of  our  Nation,  who.  I  felt, 
could  comment  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  with  a  maximum  of  light  and  a 
minimum  of  heat. 

One  such  scholar  of  undisputed  esteem 
in  the  American  bar  is  Edward  S.  Cor- 
win.  professor  emeritus  of  Jurisprudence 
at  Princeton  University. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  a  man 
in  ttie  Congress  who  would  question 
Professor  Corwin's  right  to  be  heard  on 
this  issue.  Not  only  has  Professor  Cor- 
win  devoted  a  lifetime  to  legal  scholar- 
ship, but  he  was  entrusted  by  us  with 
one  of  the  most  delicate  legal  tasks 
which  has  been  performed  for  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years. 

He  has  served  as  editor  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Annotated  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  previous  edition  of  this  volume 
was  prepared  in  1938. 

A  decade  later  when  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  re- 
quested that  a  new  edition  be  prepared. 

The  edition  has  now  been  completed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  with  Professor  Corwin 
serving  as  editor.  It  will  be  published 
within  the  next  month  or  so  by  the  Qov- 
emment  Printing  Office. 

What  are  Professor  Corwin's  views  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1? 

The  answer  comes  in  an  article  which 
he  has  written  for  the  July  1953  issue 
of  the  famed  mag^r.iT^^  Think;  published 


by  the  International  Business  Machines 
Corp. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonstot  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkccwd, 
as  follows  : 

Trx  PaxsmcMT's  TfesamcAXiwa  Powia 
(By  Sdward  S.  Corwin) 
oajacTiTSB  or  rKitDiKa  benatb  norosALs  roa 
AJcmoemiT  to  subjsct  exbcdtxvk  aoam- 

MKNTS  TO  LBGI8LATIVS  CONTSOL TUn  WtMSl'- 

DKNTIAI.    OOaUCmiXIfTS    AKO    TKEATTMAXJHa 
aUTHUUTT     AS     KSLATSD     TO     CCWTIVUIIOII, 

supKSMx  couiT.  AND  bocAi.  goTBunmn 

At  the  opening  of  the  first,  the  current, 
session  of  the  83d  Congress  (legislative  day 
of  January  ff,  1953).  Senator  BaiCKai.  of 
Ohio,  for  himself  and  82  other  Senators,  of- 
fered what  was  labeled  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  proposing  a  new  article  to  the  Consti- 
tution for  amending  the  treatymaklng  pow- 
er and  for  bringing  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  making  of  executive  agreements 
under  legislative  control.  Subsequently,  on 
May  7,  the  original  proposals  were  replaced 
by  others  which,  on  June  4,  were  approved 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Oonunittee  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  4.  *iince  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Senate's  proposals  are  likely  to  provide 
a  subject  of  public  discussion  for  some  time, 
the  question  naturally  arises:  What  are  the 
merits  of  the  Senate's  proposals,  if  anyT 

Article  n  of  the  Constitution  gives  the 
President  "power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  .of  the  £>enators  preeent 
concur.**  Article  VI,  paragraph  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution— the  **supremacy  clause" — ^blends 
treaties  "made  imder  the  authority  of  the 
United  States"  with  "this  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof"  as  part  and  par- 
eel  of  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land"  by 
which  "the  Judges  in  every  State  •  •  •  shan 
be  bound,"  "anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.** A  priori  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  these  provisions  should  not  be  amended 
to  conform  them  to  present  needs,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  Convention  of  1787,  in  fram- 
ing them,  conspicuously  consulted  the  needs 
of  their  day.  Just  why  the  President  was  not 
brought  into  the  picture  until  less  than  a 
fortnight  before  the  convention  adjoiumed 
sine  die  is  unexplained:  but  the  two-thirds 
rule  for  Senate  consent  is  not.  It  owes  its  • 
existence  to  the  fear  ctf  southern  delegates 
that  at  some  later  date  a  similar  bloc  of  Sen- 
ators from  Northern  States  would  trade  off 
the  right  to  navigate  the  lower  Mississippi  tor 
a  slice  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Other- 
wise, it  is  fairly  evident,  approval  of  treaties 
by  a  majority  vote  in  the  two  Houses  would 
have  been  adopted. 

Similarly,  the  action  of  the  convention  In 
giving  treaties  the  status  of  law  which  the 
State  Judiciaries  must  always  prefer  over 
local  law  was  due  to  a  sharp  controversy  then 
going  on  with  England  over  the  systematic 
disregard  by  the  State  legislatxires  of  articles 
IV  and  VI  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783. 
Both  these  articles  were  intended  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  i^vate  persons,  British 
creditors  and  former  lojralists  respectively; 
and  the  anticipated  effect  of  the  Inclusion 
of  treaties  in  "the  supreme  law"  was  to  en- 
able theee  interests  to  assert  their  rights  in 
the  State  courts.  While  no  doubt  it  was 
foreseen  that  comparable  situations  would 
arise  later,  as  they  have  mary  times,  it  was 
apparently  neither  expected  ncH'  intended  to 
require  any  court  whatsoever  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  treaties  of  the  United  States  In 
cases  not  originating  in  State  courts,  or  at 
least  Involving  State  law.  Otherwise,  the 
opening  clause  of  the  Constitution.  In  say- 
ing   that    "all    legislative    powers    bwein 


granted  shan  be  vested  In  a  Oongreas."  was 
made  to  talk  palpable  nonaenae. 

Yet  in  1808  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speak- 
ing for  the  Court  In  a  case  which  did  not 
Involve  a  State  law  {The  Pegyy  (I  Craneh 
103)),  ruled  that  the  Court  was  "as  much 
bound  as  the  Executive  to  take  notice  of  a 
treaty."  Later,  however,  he  abandoned  this 
sweeping  doctrine  for  another,  one  which 
pvTporim  to  distinguish  between  "self- 
executing"  ti«aty  provisions,  which  are  cog- 
nizable and  enforceable  "In  coiuts  of  Jus- 
tice," and  thoae  which  "import  a  contract" 
and  have  to  be  executed  by  Congress  before 
they  "can  become  a  rule  for  the  Coxirt'* 
(Foater  v.  Neilsen  (2  Peters  258  ( 1827) ) .  The 
distinction  has  never  been  s\afllclently  clari- 
fled  to  permit  confident  prediction  as  to  it* 
practical  application.  In  the  absence  of  leg- 
islation by  Congress,  that  still  remains  the 
Supreme  Court's  last  guess. 

Despite,  however,  the  rather  casual  faahknt 
In  which  the  elements  of  the  treatymaklng 
authority  were  aasnnbled  by  the  framers, 
and  the  resulting  obeeuritles  in  its  Interpre- 
tation, no  effort  to  amend  It  materially  has 
been  seriously  pressed.  What  is  the  source 
of  the  present  discontent?  So  far  as  the 
treatymaklng  power  proper  is  oonoemed  (in 
contradistinction  to  the  President's  power 
In  the  making  of  Executive  agreements), 
the  fuse  was  apparently  set  off  by  the  de- 
cision 3  years  ago  by  a  Los  Angeles  court 
that  the  California  land  law  was  incompat- 
ible with  the  United  Nations  Charter.  To  be 
sure,  this  theory  has  since  been  unanlnoously 
repudiated  by  the  California  Supreme  Court 
(see  rujii  V.  State  of  CaUfomia  (24  P.  2d 
817:  1952));  but  meantime,  a  considerable 
group  Of  earnest  people  have  drawn  up  an 
Antl-Oenocide  Convention,  a  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  1  or  2  other  similar 
projects,  which,  if  axtoptcA  as  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  would  undoubtedly  pledge 
this  country  to  endless  Interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  countries  and  In- 
deed Invite  their  Interference  with  ours. 
How  does  the  Brlcker  resolution  propose  to 
deal  with  ttils  situation? 

Section  I  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  a« 
It  stands  today,  says  that  any  treaty  provi- 
sion "which  conflicts  with  this  Constitution 
shall  not  be  of  any  force  or  effect."  But  no 
such  treaty  provision  has  today  any  such 
•force  or  effect."  The  decision  of  any  such 
challenge  to  a  treaty  provision  is.  I  infer. 
^111  to  be  left  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and  so 
far  the  Ooxirt  has  never  foimd  any  treaty 
provision  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  true  that  in  Missouri  v.  Holland 
(252  U.  S.  416;  1920) — of  which  more  later — 
Justice  Holmes  Indulged  In  some  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  "authority  of  the 
United  States  means  more  than  the  formal 
acts  prescribed  to  make  the  convention."  but 
he  straightway  added:  "We  do  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  qualifications  to  the  treaty- 
making  p>ower,"  and  pointed  out  that  the 
eonvention  before  the  Coxn^  did  "not  con- 
travene any  directly  prohibitory  words  of  the 
Constitution."  Finally,  the  Justice  drew  at- 
tention to  a  mllltation  which  is  inherent  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  treatjrmaklng  power. 
He  said:  "Here  a  national  interest  of  very 
nearly  the  first  magnitude  is  involved.  It 
can  be  protected  only  by  nattni^jij  action  in 
concert  with  that  of  another  power."  In 
short,  aectlon  1  of  the  Brlcker  proposal, 
which  specifies  no  new  limitations  to  the 
treaty  power,  would  leave  things  Just  as  they 
stand  today— It  would  be  suridusage. 

Section  2  of  the  proposal  provides  that  no 
treaty  shall  "become  effective  as  internal  law 
In  the  United  States"  except  "through  tegia- 
lation  (which  would  be  valid  In  the  absence 
of  the  treaty!"  (matter  In  brackets  mine]. 
The  principal  Justification  offered  for  this 
proposal,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  American  Bar  AasoctaOoii.  la  that  tt  la 
required  to  protect  Statas*  lights,  and  In  this 
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eonnectkm  the  decision  In  Missouri  ▼.  Hol- 
land (cited  above),  in  which  the  right  of  the 
United  StAtee  to  make  conunon  cause  with 
Canada  in  the  protection  of  game  birds 
seasonally  passing  from  one  country  to  the 
other  was  sustained,  is  assailed  with  great 
vehemence.  (See  Alfred  J.  Schweppe, 
Treaties  and  Agreements,  April  30.  1963,  pp. 
5.  9-13.)  The  answer  is  twofold:  Plrst,  It 
was  precisely  the  purpose  of  the  supremacy 
clause  to  subordinate  State  power  to  the 
treatymaklng  power;  secondly.  Missouri  ▼. 
Holland  asserts  no  novel  doctrine.  In  the 
course  of  the  18th  centxiry  the  National 
OovemnMnt  entered  into  many  treaties  ex- 
tending to  the  nationals  of  other  govern, 
ments  the  right  to  inherit,  hold,  and  dispose 
of  real  property  In  the  States,  although  the 
tenure  of  such  property  and  its  modes  of  dis- 
position were  conceded  to  be  otherwise 
within  the  exclusive  Jiulsdlctlon  of  the 
States.  (See  McCormick  v.  Sullivant  (10 
Wheat.  193.  303),  1837) :  United  States  v.  Fox 
(94  U.  S.  315.  320;  1896)).  Missouri  v.  0oZ- 
lond  simply  follows  these  iH'eoedents. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  proposed  to  strip  the 
treatymaklng  power  of  the  right  to  enter 
into  conventions  of  a  kind  which  have  here- 
tofore furnished  the  ordinary  grist  of  the 
treatymaklng    process    in   times   of   peace — 
conventions  extending  to  the  natlozuds  of 
other  countries  the  right  to  engage  in  cer- 
tain btisinesses  in  the  States,  to  hold  prop- 
erty  there,   to  enjoy   access   to   the   courts 
thereof  on  terms  of  equality  with  American 
citizens,  and  so  on.  all  in  retxim  for  like  con- 
cessions  to   our   nationals   residing   abroad. 
Mor  is  this  the  whole  story  oy  any  means. 
Actually  the  proposal  bites  even  more  deeply, 
for  it  alms  to  repeal  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause  as  an  adjtinct  of  the  treatymaklng 
power.    Thus  that  whole  area  of  power  which 
today  rests  in  the  cases  on  the  mutual  sup- 
port that  the  treatymaklng  power  and  the 
power  of  Congress  under  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause  lend  one  another  would  be  ex. 
ptinged  from  the  map  of  national  power;  and 
the    right    of   Congress    to    accord    Judicial 
powers    to    foreign    consuls    in    the    United 
States  (4  Stats.  359  and  10  Stat.  814)  would 
become  at  least  doubtful:  so  also  would  its 
right  to  confer  Judicial  powers  uimn  Amer- 
ican consuls  abroad  (in  re  Ross.  140  U.  S. 
453;   1891);  its  rtght  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  fugitives  from  Justice  ( 18  USCA. 
pars.  3181-3195);  its  right  to  penalize  acts 
of   violence   within   a   State   against   aliens 
{BalduHn    v.    Franks    (120    U.    S.    578,    683; 
1887) );  and  so  on  and  so  forth  (see  Neely  v. 
Henkel  (180  U.  S.  109.  121;   1901)).     By  the 
same  token,  the  treatymaklng  power  would 
be  demoted  from  the  rank  of  a  substantive 
power  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  a  mere 
auxiliary    power    to    the    otlier    delegated 
powers. 

No  such  act  of  mayhem  on  the  Constitu- 
tion is  required  to  meet  existing  perils. 
The  Antl-Ctonoclde  Convention,  the  proposed 
Convention  on  Human  Rights  and  the  like 
are  undoubtedly  ill-considered  proposals 
bxit  the  Senate  Itself  has  the  power,  has  it 
but  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  iise  it.  to 
administer  the  cong^  to  all  such  Utopian 
projects.  Can  it  be  that  some  Senators 
prefer  to  be  able  to  Invoke  the  Constitution 
as  a  reason  for  doing  the  sensible  thing 
rather  than  face  up  to  certain  pressure 
groupe?  The  Bricker  proposal  is  really  a 
vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  political 
courage  and  Integrity  <rf  the  body  from 
which  It  emanates. 

Furthermore,  behind  the  Senate  stands  a 
second  line  of  defense  against  bad  and  fool- 
ish treaties.  I  mean  Congress,  which.  In 
the  words  of  the  Court,  can  at  any  time, 
"so  far  as  the  people  and  authorities  of 
tl^  United  States  are  concerned  •  •  • 
abrogate  a  treaty  between  this  country  and 
another  country  •  •  •  negotiated  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Senate"  (178  clple 
\j.  8.   423.  400   (1899).    No  proposition  In 


Az  lerlean  ccHutitatlonal  law  Is  better  estab- 
lisied.  (See  also:  Head  Money  Cases  (113 
U.  S.  680,  698-699  (1884)):  the  Cherokee 
Tobacco  (11  WaU.  810  (1871)):  Botilier  v. 
Dcm*nguez  (130  U.  S.  338  (1889));  Fong 
Y\e  Ting  v.  United  States  (149  U.  S.  698. 
73.  (1883)).  Can  one  reasonably  ask  for 
lot  re? 

V9  come  now  to  section  3  of  Senate  Joint 
Reiolution  1.  which  would  give  Congress 
"tlie  power  to  regulate  all  executive  agree- 
m<  nts"  with  any  foreign  power,  principality 
or  any  other  thing,  and  subject  such  agree- 
mi  nts  "to  the  limitations  imposed  on  treaties 
by  this  article." 

'  rhat  the  President's  power  to  enter  into 
ex(  icutlve  agreements  by  virtue  of  his  powers 
as  Chief  Executive,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
anl  as  the  national  voice  on  foreign  rela- 
tiaos  has  undergone  considerable  enlarge- 
nu  nt  since  1898  is  unquestionable.  Mc- 
Kiiley  started  the  ball  rolling  with  the 
an  alstlce  which  he  forced  upon  Spain  for 
th(  I  termination  of  hostilities  with  that  coun- 
try in  1899;  with  the  agreement  under 
wt  ich  we  Joined  several  European  govem- 
mints  in  1900  in  putting  down  the  Boxer 
Re  Mlllon  in  China;  with  the  agreement  with 
the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  by  which 
th)*  episode  was  brought  to  an  end.  Then 
cai  le  Theodore  Rooeevelt  whose  most  notable 
col  itrlbution  to  the  same  development  was 
a  lecret  agreement  with  Japan  sanctioning 
thi  X  country's  annexation  of  Korea — a  doc- 
iment  which  the  late  Tyler  Dennett 
exliumed  in  1925.  Meantime,  in  1917.  the 
Lai  ksing-Ishii  agreement  recognizing  Japan's 
su]  lerlor  interest  in  China  was  entered  into 
by  Wilson,  to  continue  in  effect  until  it  was 
dis  lolved  as  one  consequence  of  the  Harding- 
H\i  {hes  Washington  Conference  of  1931. 

3  ut  it  was  the  second  Roosevelt  who,  wlth- 
ou1  question.  Imposed  the  severest  strain 
up<»n  the  tenuous  line  that  is  supposed  to 
separate  Executive  agreements  from  treaties 
of  the  United  States.  The  Hull-Lltvinow 
agr  eement  of  1933  by  which  this  Government 
rec  )gnized  the  U.  S.  S.  R.;  the  Hull-Lothian 
agisement  of  1940  by  which  the  President, 
tak  Ing  over  for  the  nonce  the  power  of  Con- 
greis  to  dispose  of  property  of  the  United 
Sta  tee,  handed  over  to  Great  Britain  50  newly 
con  dltioned  and  recommissloned  destroyers; 
an<  the  Yalta  agreement  of  1946  whereby 
Rusia  was  induced  to  enter  the  eastern 
wa] —something  she  wo\ild  have  done  any- 
wa]  and  indeed  could  not  possibly  have  been 
pre  rented  from  doing — were  all  of  them 
F.  1  >.  R.'s  achievements. 

1  hAt  this  tremendous  btn^eonlng  of  the 
Exe:utlve  agreement  power  should  have 
pro  npted  the  question  whether  it  ought  not 
to  M  curbed  is  certainly  little  siu-prlslng. 
Nor  is  the  doubt  caused  by  it  lessened  when 
one  turns  to  the  holdings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Belmont  (301  U  S 
324  (1937))  and  United  States  v.  Pink  (315 
U.  S .  203  (1942) ).  In  these  cases  the  Court 
helt  that  the  Hull-Lltvinow  agreement  ren- 
der* d  effective  a  decree  of  confiscation  by  the 
U.  i  .  S.  R.  as  to  the  assets  located  in  New 
Toric  of  a  Russian  Insurance  company,  and 
this  In  face  of  the  Court's  admission  that 
alien  residents  of  the  United  States  are 
equi  tlly  enUtled  with  citizens  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flfth  amendment. 

Tl  tat  there  is.  therefore,  a  case  for  section  3 
of  ihe  Bricker  proposal  seems  incontro- 
vert  ble.  Yet  even  here.  I  sxiggest  that  a 
dlstl  action  should  be  taken  between,  on  the 
one  band,  the  impact  of  the  projxxui  upon 
the  President's  power  to  enter  luto  such 
agre(  iments  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  pow- 
er t>  impart  to  them  the  quality  of  law 
noticeable  by  the  courts.  The  Hull-Utvln- 
ow  i  ereement  comprised  simply  an  act  of 
reco(  nltion  of  a  new  government,  something 
whic  1  Presidents  have  perfcamed  innumer- 
able times.  Congress  Itself  soon  ratified  in 
effec ;.  and  indeed  vastly  extended,  the  prln 


the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March  11.  1841.  And 
that  Yalta  was  within  the  powers  ordinarily 
attributed  In  wartime  to  the  Commander  In 
Chief  is  undeniable.  The  really  exception- 
able item  in  the  above  catalog  is  the  action 
of  the  Court  in  the  Belmont  and  Pink  cases. 
Here,  I  submit,  the  principle  of  Judicial  ab- 
stention in  the  presence  of  political  ques- 
tions was  pushed  to  an  tinallowable  extreme 
(see.  e.  g..  the  opinion  in  Tucker  v.  Alexan- 
droff  (183  U.  S.  434.  449  (1803)),  of  four 
dissenting  JiisUces). 

Even  so,  is  a  constitutional  amendment 
needed  to  supply  the  remedy?  I  venture 
to  doubt  U  Speaking  on  this  very  point 
recently.  k:-.,retary  Dulles  said :  "me  danger 
to  the  Nation  from  agreements  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  treaties  or  to  Con- 
gress for  validation  cannot  be  great  because, 
without  either  Senate  or  congressional  action, 
these  agreements  cannot  become  law  of  the 
land."  This.  whUe  it  traverses  the  theory 
of  the  Court  in  the  Belmont  and  Pink  cases, 
seems  to  me  sound  doctrine,  and  oongree- 
sional  action  in  reliance  on  it  woiUd.  I  be- 
lieve, survive  Judicial  scruUny.  And  cer- 
tainly If ,  as  is  conceded,  Congress  may  repeal 
treaties  as  Internal  law.  It  can  repeal  Execu- 
tive agreements  to  the  same  extent.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  be  paradoxical  in  the  ex- 
treme In  view  of  the  opening  clause  at  tbm 
Constitution. 

TO  sum  up,  section  1  of  the  Bricker  pro- 
posal would  be  Just  so  much  excess  baggag^^ 
a  flfth  wheel  to  the  constitutional  coach. 
Section  3  would  gravely  disable  the  Ueaty- 
maklng  power  as  we  have  known  it  and  have 
lived  under  It  for  164  years.  Section  s 
is  addressed  to  a  real  problem,  but  its  solu- 
tion thereof  is  unnecessarily  heavy  handed. 
The  same  objective  could  probably  be  accom- 
plished by  ordinary  legislation. 

As  to  subjecting  the  President's  agreement 
power  to  legislaUve  regulation  in  the  pres- 
ent  state  of  the  world,  the  idea  is  merely 
preposterous.  Any  statute  would  have  to  be 
couched  in  such  fluid  terms  as  to  be  utterly 
ineffecUve,  mere  brutem  fulmen. 
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HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP  wiacoMsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Saturday,  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  O-KONSKL    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  situation  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
which  has  caused  considerable  concern 
in  the  Senate.    Two  Members  of  that 
body  have  pohited  out  that  our  great 
Nation  is  losing  prestige  in  the  Par  East 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  embassy  In 
Manila  has  become  involved  in  a  serious 
controversy.    Mr.   Speaker,   our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  PhiUppines  have  been 
charged    with    meddUng    in    the    in- 
ternal affairs  of  that  sovereign  state. 
Members  of  the  Philippine  House  and 
Senate,  newspapers,  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  himself.  Lave  alleged  that 
our  officials  are  abetting  the  candidacy 
of  Ramon  Magsaysay  in  the  electoral 
campaign  which  is  now  going  full  steam 
In  the  islands.    I  do  not  know  how  much 
fact  lies  behind  these  charges,  but  we 
have  seen  State  Department  bungling 
before  and  I  Just  wonder  if  this  is  an- 
other case  where  we  are  being  entangled 
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in  a  foreign  situation  to  our  own  detri- 
ment. Certainly  the  matter  requires  our 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  starting  with  the  premise 
that  it  Is  Just  none  of  our  business  what 
the  Filipinos  do  in  their  own  election 
campaigns — provided,  of  course,  that 
they  remain  in  opposition  to  commu- 
nism— we  must  also  consider  the  other 
ramifications  of  the  problem.  Here  we 
are.  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world,  subjecting  ourselves  to  charges  of 
Imperialistic  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  a 
small  nation,  thus  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  enemies  in  their  Communist 
propaganda.  Here  we  are,  permitting  a 
situation  of  strained  relations  to  Jeop- 
ardize our  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
Philippines,  and,  we  are  told,  some 
American  business  concerns  are  already 
feeling  the  ill  effects  of  this  worsening 
of  relations. 

Yes;  there  are  many  aspects  to  this 
problem.  And,  it  would  appear  that  our 
State  Department  is  fallliig  down  on  the 
Job  by  not  maintaining  a  climate  of 
healthy  relations  and  good  will  which 
will  benefit  America  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. These  charges,  true  or  false, 
have  hurt  us.  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  Department  to  answer  them  con- 
vincingly.   That  has  not  been  done. 

There  are  3  candidates  in  the  Philip- 
pine presidential  race.  President 
Quirino.  candidate  of  the  incumbent 
Liberal  Party,  is  running  to  succeed  him- 
self; Mr.  Magsaysay  Is  the  nominee  of 
the  Nacionalista  Party;  and  former  Am- 
bassador Carlos  Romulo  has  formed  a 
third  party,  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
is  its  candidate. 

Our  relations,  until  this  question  of 
meddling  in  the  election  arose,  have  been 
very  cordial  with  the  Quirino  adminis- 
tration, likewise.  Ambassador  Romulo 
enjoyed  always  a  fine  relationship  with 
us  here  in  Washington,  and  we  have  all 
looked  with  approval  upon  Mr.  Magsay- 
say's  handling  of  the  Huk  problem  in  the 
Philippines  when  he  was  their  Secretary 
of  Defense.  All  of  these  men  are  anti- 
Communist  and  friendly  to  our  country 
and  its  Far  Eastern  policies.  In  all  fair- 
ness, as  well  as  in  support  of  our  tradi- 
tions and  our  self-interest,  we  must  be 
strictly  neutral  in  this  election  and  ac- 
cept the  choice  of  the  Philippine  elec- 
torate without  attempting  in  any  way  to 
Influence  that  choice. 

Because  it  Is  a  political  asset  in  the 
Philippines  to  have  American  approval, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  draw  us  into 
the  fight  in  behalf  of  one  candidate  or 
another.  For  example.  Mr.  Magsaysay 
has  been  quoted  as  stating  that  Ameri- 
can aid  to  the  Philippines  will  be  stopped 
if  President  Quirino  is  reelected.  This 
caused  Indignant  protests  from  Quirino's 
friends  and  party  leaders  who  charged 
that  our  Ambassador,  in  refusing  to 
comment  on  this  statement,  was  making 
it  appear  that  Magsaysay  spoke  with 
American  approval. 

There  have  been  other  similar  inci- 
dents which  have  given  rise  to  contro- 
versy. In  fact,  the  issue  of  American 
meddling  has  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Issues  in  the  campaign.  Certainly, 
our  Embassy  should  be  more  skilled  In 


diplomacy  than  to  permit  a  situation  of 
this  sort  to  continue,  even  if  they  were 
not  able  to  prevent  it  from  arising. 
Tes,  this  matter  should  be  investigated, 
clarified  and  remedied. 

I  reiterate  that  there  is  no  valid  rea- 
son for  the  United  States  to  deviate  from 
its  policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  friendly  nations.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the 
Philippines — if  we  are  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  are  in  action  as 
well  as  in  words  a  truly  democractic 
nation-^t  is  incumbent  on  our  State 
Department  to  make  this  abundantly 
clear.  Proper  steps  must  be  taken  to 
reassure  the  Philippine  government  of 
our  neutrality  and  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  determine  the 
best  method  of  correcting  this  unfortun- 
ate state  of  affairs,  I  propose  that  we 
conduct  a  thorough  study  qf  the  mat- 
ter and,  herewith,  I  submit  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  a  widespread  belief  that  United 
States  diplomatic  and  other  Oovernment  of- 
flclals  and  private  citizens  have  exerted 
improper  influence  affecting  the  internal 
political  affairs  of  that  nation:  and 

Whereas  high  officials  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  PhiUppines 
have  taken  exception  to  the  alleged  actions 
of  United  States  officials  in  this  connection 
on  the  ground  that  said  actions  favor  the 
candidates  of  one  political  party  over  thoee 
of  the  other  in  the  current  political  cam- 
paign which  wUl  culminate  in  s  presiden- 
tial election  in  November:  and 

Whereas  the  matter  has  received  wide 
currency  in  the  Philippine  press  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  has  become  a  major  controversy 
and  issue  in  the  forthcoming  election  cam- 
paign: and 

■  Whereas  the  Philippine  Government  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  ite  opposition  to 
communism  in  the  Far  East  and  throughout 
the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Philippine  Oovernment  has 
been  friendly  and  cooperative  with  the 
United  States  In  the  execution  oC  a  demo- 
cratic policy  in  the  Par  Bast;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  stated  policy  of  the 
United  State  to  refrain  from  Interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  friendly  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  maintains  a 
special  interest  in  and  friendship  for  the 
Phil^pines,  having  administered  the  affairs 
of  that  country  as  a  possession  and  spon- 
sored its  independence:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  shall  designate 
an  appropriate  committee  to  investigate 
the  accuracy  of  the  charges  of  Interference, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  wheth- 
er  or  not  United  States  officials  are  found 
to  be  at  fault,  and  the  effects  of  the  alleged 
improper  actions  or  misunderstandings  on 
United  States-Philippine  relations  and 
United  States  prestige  and  good  will  in  the 
Far  East,  and  that  the  committee  report  its 
findings  to  the  House  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  appropriate .  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
order  to  reassure  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  of  our  policy  ct 
strict  neutrality  and  noninterference  in 
their  internal  affairs  and  to  reaffirm  our 
friendship  for  the  Philippines. 

RaWoW    MaGSATSAT     WaSMS     UMRID     Eta'ATXB 

AiB  Wnx  Stop  ip  Quibino  Is  Rkelbctsd 

DULAO  LxTTX,  July  1. — ^Nacionalista  Presi- 
dential Candidate  Ramon  Magsaysay  warned 
today  that  unless  the  Quirino  administra- 
tion was  changed,  the  Filipino  people  could 
expect  no  further  aid  from  the  United  State*. 


UirrrxD  States  Ekvot  Is  Accussd  or  Med- 
DLiNc — Maosatbat  Aid  Vikw  Spaucs  Db- 
iroifcUTioM  FaoM  '-"■**»  Pabtt  Hbao- 
QUAxnas 

Liberal  Party  headquarters  last  night  pro- 
claimed a  bid  f(n-  the  ejection  of  United 
States  Ambassador  Raymond  A.  Spruance 
tor  aUeged  politicking  and  threatened  to  ele- 
vate the  case  to  a  govemment-to-govern- 
ment  level. 

Malacafian  and  Liberal  Party  campaign 
headquarters  issued  separate  statements 
commenting  on  Nacionalista  Party  Presiden- 
tial Candidate  Ramon  Magsaysay's  claim 
that  American  aid  would  cease  unless  the 
Quirino  administration  was  changed. 

The  party  statement: 

"LiBSBAI.  Paxtt  Hkaoqvaxtexs, 

"July  2.  1953. 

"The  insistence  of  NP  Candidate  Ramon 
l^agsaysay  on  warning  the  people  that  fur- 
ther American  aid  may  not  be  expected  un- 
less the  present  administration  is  changed 
confirms  reliable  reports  received  by  Liberal 
Party  headquarters  to  the  effect  that  Mag- 
saysay has  been  authorized  by  the  American 
Ambassador  to  make  such  statements. 

"This  is  unmrlstakable  indication  of  Amer- 
ican interference  in  local  politics.  It  gives 
added  weight  to  earlier  reports  that  the 
American  Embassy  has  consented  to  keep 
in  Its  vaxilts  two  carloads  of  documents  ptir- 
porting  to  be  evidence  against  high  liberal 
officials  supposedly  gathered  by  the  defense 
department  during  Magsaysay's  incum- 
bency. 

"The  Uberal  Party  refuses  to  believe  that 
the  American  people  wiU  tolerate  such  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  their  representa- 
tives in  this  countiy.  American  neutrality 
In  domestic  affairs  of  the  Filipinos  was  only 
recently  reiterated  by  two  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

"But  the  failure  of  the  American  Embassy 
to  repudiate  Magsaysay's  warnings  as  unau- 
thorized can  only  lead  to  the  concliision 
that  chancery  oiBcials  have  indeed  encour- 
aged the  Nacionalista  candidate  in  his  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency. 

"Unless  the  American  Ambassador  denies 
the  truth  of  Magsaysay's  statements,  the 
Uberal  Party  will  be  compelled  to  make 
formal  representations  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities for  drastic  action.  The  Ambassa- 
dor's personal  sympathies  do  not  concern 
the  party.  But  the  Uberal  Party  beUevea 
that  he  sho\ild  not  aUow  his  personal  sym- 
pathies to  hinder  him  from  preserving  the 
cordial  relations  which  exist  at  present  be- 
tween the  PhUlppine  Government  and  the 
government  which  he  represents." 

The  Malacafian  statement: 

"Candidate  Ramon  Magsaysay  has  once 
more  revealed  himself  to  be  the  iU-inf  ormed. 
if  not  indeed  ignorant,  and  irresponsible, 
aspirant  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
when  he  told  an  audience  in  Leyte,  as  he 
was  reported  by  the  press  to  have  done  in 
his  recent  visit  there,  that  American  aid  to 
the  PhiUppines  wUl  cease  if  President  Quir- 
ino should  be  reelected  in  the  coming  No- 
vember elections,  the  Malacafian  spokesman 
declared  yesterday.  If  the  statement  at- 
tributed to  Magsaysay  is  true,  he  is  either 
of  two  things: 

"(a)  That  he  does  not  understand  the 
historic  background  and  the  clear  implica- 
tions of  PhiUpplne-Amerlcan  relationship 
and  the  mutual  character  of  the  defense 
and  other  aid  arrangements  between  the 
two  countries.  He  betrays  his  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  American  aid  goes  far  deeper 
than  the  incidents  of  any  election  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  PhUlppines 
and  that  he.  like  any  other  candidate,  can- 
not In  any  way  alter  the  mutually  chosen  ' 
ootnve  of  the  Filipino  and  American  p>eoplea 
and  the  established  poUcies  of  government: 
or 

"(b)  That  he  presximes  to  be  a  spokesman 
of  the  American  Oovernment  and  inciden- 
tally lends  color  to  the  storlM  that  crop  up 
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vturj  one*  In  •  white  tlMii  Iw  te  being  sup- 
ported  toy  certain  American  Intareete.  It  la 
most   unfortunate   tltat  llageayiay  ihouUl 

talk  the  way  he  now  does  as  U  be  knew  the 
mind  of  the  AmmrU'tLn  Oovenunent  or  that 
be  U  so  vital  to  American  interests  that 
the  administration  In  Washington  would 
do  his  bidding.  He  cannot  but  put  the 
American  Oovemment  and  public  in  bad 
light  in  the  manner  he  represents  them  as 
actively  influencing  the  cauae  of  politics  In 
this  country. 

"At  any  rate,  our  public  Is  becoming  In- 
creaslngly  aware  of  the  notoriety  of  Ifag- 
saysay's  statements,  especially  for  the  fan- 
tastic promises  that  he  has  been  dishing 
out  wherever  he  goes.  Mow,  he  is  showing 
himself  to  be  more  a  man  of  words  than 
the  man  of  action  that  be  claims  to  be." 


Ln—Ti  PsBTT  BromMSMAir  Hits  Uwrsd  Sta' 
Bkbasst  Anxw  roe 


(By  Artemlo  A.  Oarllt) 

Liberal  Party  headquarters  fired  a  blast  at 
the  United  States  Embassy,  stating  there  was 
"unmistakable"  indication  of  American  In- 
terf  ovnce  in  local  politics. 

In  a  press  statement,  the  If  headquarters 
spokesman  declared  that  the  "insistence"  of 
Nactonallsta  Party  presidential  candidate 
Ramon  Ifagsaysay  on  warning  the  pe<^e 
that  further  AnMTlean  aid  may  not  be  ex- 
pected unless  the  administration  te  changed 
"confirms  reliable  reports  received  by  Lib- 
eral Party  headquarters  to  the  effect  that 
Ifagsaysay  has  been  authorised  by  the 
American  Ambassador  to  make  such  state- 
ments." 

At  the  same  time,  Mslacaftan  Press  Secre- 
tary Antonio  Arlaabal  described  Ifagsaysay 
as  "the  ill-informed,  if  not  indeed  Ignorant 
and  irresponsible  aspirant  for  the  highest 
oaoe  tn  the  land." 

The  two  broadsldea  were  sparked  by  a 
statement  attributed  to  Magsaysay  who  re- 
portedly said  In  a  speech  in  Dulag.  Leyte. 
that  unless  the  Qulrlno  administration  te 
changed,  the  Filipino  people  could  expect 
BO  further  aid  from  the  United  States. 

Ifagsaysay's  statement  and  the  United 
States  Bmbaasy's  silenoe  was  an  "unmistak- 
able tndleatlon  of  American  Interference  In 
local  politics."  the  LP  headquarters  spokea- 
man  pointed  out.  "It  gives  added  weight  to 
earlier  reports  that  the  American  Embassy 
has  consented  to  keep  tn  Its  vaults  two  car- 
loads at  documents  purporting  to  be  'evi- 
dence' against  high  Liberal  offlclals  snp- 
poasdly  gathered  by  the  defense  department 
during  Magsaysay's  Incumliency." 

The  LP  spokesman  emphasised  that  the 
LP  "refused  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  tolerate  such  Interference  on  the 
part  of  their  representative  in  this  covmtry. 
American  neutrality  in  domestic  affairs  of 
the  Plllplnos  was  only  recently  reiterated  by 
two  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate." 

But  the  failure  of  the  American  Embaasy  to 
repudiate  Ifa^Hiysay'a  warnings  as  unauthor- 
laed,  the  LP  spokesman  said  "can  only  lead 
to  the  conclTislon  that  chancery  officials  have 
Indeed  encouraged  the  Nactonallsta  candi- 
date in  his  campaign  for  the  presidency." 

The  LP  spokesman  issued  warning  that 
unless  the  American  Ambassador  denies  the 
truth  of  Magsaysay's  statements,  **the  Liberal 
Party  will  be  compelled  to  make  formal  rep- 
resentations with  the  proper  authorities  for 
drastic  action." 

"Tlie  Ambassador's  personal  sympathies  do 
not  concern  the  party."  the  spokesman 
stressed.  '3ut  the  Uberal  Party  beUeves 
that  he  should  not  allow  his  personal  sym- 
pathies to  hinder  him  from  preserving  the 
cordial  relations  which  exist  at  present  be- 
tween the  FtUIlpplne  government  and  the 
government  which  he  represents." 

Magsaysay's  statement,  if  true,  accordlnc 
to  Arlzabal.  Indicates: 


aid 
He 
Am  trlcan 


a)  Thai  he  does  Bot  imderstaad  the  hl»> 
tcc^ background  and  the  dear  implications 
of  ]  ■hfllppine- American  relationship  and  the 
mumal  character  of  the  defense  and  other 

arrangements  between  the  two  countries. 

betrays  bis  ignorance  ot  tbe  fact  that 
aid  goes  far  deeper  than  the  incl- 
deiMs  of  any  election  either  in  the  United 
Sta  tee  or  in  the  PhlUpplnes  and  that  be.  like 
an]  other  candidate,  cannot  In  any  way  alter 
the  mutually  chosen  course  of  the  Filipino 
anc  American  peoples  and  the  established 
p<^^es  at  government;  cv 

b)  That  he  presumes  to  be  a  spcAesman 
of  he  American  Government  and  Ineiden- 
tall  r  lends  color  to  tbe  stories  that  crop  up 
eve  y  once  In  a  while  that  he  is  being  sup- 
per ed  by  certain  American  interests.  It  is 
mo  t  unfortunate  that  Magsaysay  should 
tall  tbe  way  he  now  does  as  if  he  knew 
the  mind  of  the  American  Oovemment  or 
tha  i  he  is  so  vital  to  American  interests  that 
the  administration  tn  Washington  would  do 
his  bidding.  He  cannot  but  put  the  Amer- 
ica] t  Ctovcrnment  and  public  in  bad  li^t  in 
the  manner  he  represents  them  ss  actively 
Infl  lencing  the  cause  of  politics  in  this  coun- 
try. 

it  any  rate,  our  public  Is  becoming  In- 
crei  singly  aware  of  tbe  notoriety  of  Magsay- 
say' I  statements,  especially  for  the  fantastic 
pro  nises  that  be  has  been  dishing  oxit  wher- 
evei  he  goes.  Now,  he  is  showing  himself 
to  I  e  more  a  man  of  words  than  tbe  man  of 
acti>n  that  be  claims  to  be." 


Ov  Stake  m  T 


EXTENSION  OP  BElilARKS 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 


qi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

WedMsday,  JuLy  29, 1953 

ikr.  HAYS  of  Ai^ansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
a«  I  !very  Member  of  the  House  knows,  it 
Is  ii  Dpoesible  to  read  more  than  a  slight 
por  i<m  of  the  tremendous  rolume  of 
spe  iches  and  articles  that  reach  our 
des  ts.  Occasionally  our  attention  is 
cadtured  by  an  unusually  challenging 
and  helpful  utterance,  and  this  was  my 
experience  when  my  eyes  fell  on  the 
copir  of  an  address  delivered  by  Sol  M. 
iwita,  an  attorney,  of  Rochester, 
..  at  the  conTention  of  the  American 
iation  of  Commerce  Publications  in 
Rochester  on  May  18,  1953.  It  is  a  plea 
for  revived  hopes  of  success  through  the 
Uni  «d  Nations  in  the  efforts  to  win  a 
secire  peace.  He  says  so  many  good 
thiigs  in  this  short  address  that  I  am 
ext<nding  his  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcoro.  The  address  is  as 
f  oIl4  iws : 

N<t 


askep 
you 
te  oiir 


"Oh, 
are 

and 
and 
and 


of 

for 

abo^ 

about 

assumed 


long  ago  our  9-year  old  daughter  Anne 

me  a  shocking  question:  "Daddy,  will 

;>lay  disaster'  with  me  and  June?"  (June 

bouztcy  7-year  old).     "For  heaven's 

how  do  you  play  disaster?"     I  asked. 

It's  easy,"  Anne  assured  me.  "June  and  I 

1  »aming  It  at  school.    We  take  our  coats 

;o  to  the  basement  and  cover  our  beads 

le  on  the  floor.    Then  we  just  stay  qiUet 

pvalt  for  disaster." 

startling   clarity,   Anne'h   calm  ez- 

Inrought  Into  sharp  focus  tbe  place 

and  peace  In  the  life  I  was  building 

^yaelf  and  my  family.     The  ikeadllnes 

Korea,    about    the    United    Nations. 

Iran    and    Western    Oermany— all 

great  aad  dedatve  algniflcance  in 


Wth 

plankttoo 


the  present  and  future  of  my  klda.    Wlth^  b 

sinking  feeling  I  realized  that  everything 
my  wife  and  I  were  trying  to  do  for  our 
youngsters  might  very  well  have  far  leas 
effect  on  their  lives  than  what  eome  gar- 
rulous old  diplomats  were  talking  about  or 
some  grim  tight-lipped  young  men  were 
fighting  alMut  hundreds  and  even  thon- 
sands  of  miles  away.  More  clearly  than  ever 
before  I  understood  that  at(»nlc  war — If  It 
should  come — speUed  disaster,  not  for  vague 
millions  but  for  my  own  children. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  a  lot  of  other  Ameri- 
cans need  tL}  same  kind  of  shot  In  tbe  arm. 
Why  Is  this  so? 

Wen.  I  think  a  good  part  of  the  difficulty 
many  of  us  hsve  had  In  getting  our  thinking 
straight  about  this  war-and-peace  problem  to 
attrlbuUble  to  the  fact  that  we  are  expected 
to  react  to  statistics,  yet  figures  no  longer 
Impress  or  Intimidate  us.  Millions  and  bil- 
lions have  become  such  common  terms  In 
our  thinking  and  talking  that  we  were  not 
.  petrified  (as,  Ood  knows,  we  sbouM  have 
t>een)  by  the  announcement  that  ooe  atomic 
bomb  dropped  on  Rlroshhna  had  killed  100,- 
000  htmoan  beings.  We  understood,  of  eouiw, 
that  atomic  warfare  was  a  terribly  devastat- 
ing kind  of  destruction,  but  to  many  of  ua 
it  was  merely  an  improved,  more  efficient  tyj)e 
of  weapon.  An  ordinary  bomb  might  kill 
2.000  or  3,000.  and  an  atomic  bomb  was  sim- 
ply 40  or  60  or  a  hundred  times  more  powerf tU 
because  it  killed  40  or  50  or  a  hundred  times 
more  peofrie.  Atomic  warfare  was  just  war  to 
a  higher  degree — that  is,  imtil  it  was  person- 
alized for  us  by  a  man  like  John  Hersey.  In 
bis  book  Hlroeblma,  Hersey  let  us  look  at 
what  happened  to  8  or  7  Japanese  when 
tbe  bomb  dropped — people  wtth  names,  faces, 
families — and  then  we  could  sense  the  un- 
speakable horror  of  what  we  had  created. 
The  death  of  100.000  nameleas  Japanese,  la 
other  words,  was  an  awesome  yet  rather  f  v- 
removed  event;  but  the  pain.  •i>giiiMi»  uaA 
death  of  a  single  recognizable  identified  Jap- 
anese was  enough  to  turn  our  stomachs  »n4 
leave  ua  sick  and  revolted  by  atomic  war. 

This  sort  of  thing— reacting  to  the  plight 
of  n  specific  individual  rather  than  to  a  dan- 
ger confronting  a  statistically  large  amar» 
phous  group— is  of  couiae  familiar.  Many 
of  us  recall  bow  18  years  ago  the  entire  coun- 
try held  Its  breath  while  a  man  named  Floyd 
Collins  strugs^ed  to  free  himself  from  a  death 
trap  near  Mammoth  Cave.  Ky.  Hundreds  had 
to  be  restrained  by  bayonets  and  barbed- 
wire  fencea  from  risking  their  lives  to  help. 
When  Collins  died,  his  passing  was  hoa/mw^ 
as  a  national  tragedy.  Tet  a  month  later,  a 
North  Carolina  mine  eave-ln  in  which  71 
men  Were  caught  and  53  actually  lost  re- 
ceived little  notice  and  was  labeled  as  merely 
another  "mine  disaster." 

•  •  •  e  • 

Tet  tbe  terrifying  statistics  Indiuded  la 
tbe  annual  report  Just  released  by  tbe  ClvU 
Defense  Administration  left  us  calm  and  im- 
affected.  Instead  of  electrlfytng  the  Nation 
with  its  unspeakably  frightening  revelatloii 
that  tbe  Soviet  Union  could  now  cause  more 
than  11  million  casualties  in  an  atomic  at- 
tack upon  our  cities — casxialtles  measured  In 
terms  of  pile  upon  massive  pile  of  dead 
Kathys — ^we  once  more  reacted  by  accepting 
the  horrlMe  facts  without  understandinc 
them. 

WeU,  we  had  better  understand  them.  We 
had  better  begin  to  see  that  a  world  in  flam« 
is  closing  in  on  all  of  oxir  children  and  th^t 
we  cannot  ask  them  to  stay  quiet  and  wait 
for  disaster.  We  had  better  understand 
that  our  chUdren  are  in  dire  and  immediate 
peril,  and  that  war  has  suddenly  beecmia 
for  them  a  looming,  terrifying  real  rf^ngfr 
against  which  we  must  try  to  protect  t.^H»in 
as  devotedly  and  determinedly  as  we  do 
against  oth«-  lifetaklng  perils  such  as  dis« 
eftse  and  bimger  and  recklessness  of  other*.  1 
We  had  better  get  clear  in  our  minds  that  ' 
P*ace  has  now  become  our  IntUnat*  prrronwl  - 
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business,  as  close  to  us  as  the  very  breath  of 
our  own  chUdren. 

Once  we  understand  these  things,  then 
we  shall  also  know  what  we  must  do  about 
them.  For  we  have  always  known  the  an- 
swer when  we  felt  strongly  enough  and 
deeply  enough  and  were  willing  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  mobilize  our  Joint  strength 
and  our  conunon  efforts  toward  a  great  com- 
«'.<in  goal.  We  have  known  bow  to  work  to- 
gether, sweat  together,  fight  together,  for 
principles  and  purposes  we  believed  impor- 
tant. We  have  known  bow  to  summon  a 
fierce  and  powerful  sense  of  indignation 
when  oiir  interesU  as  a  people  were  being 
Ignored  or  betrayed.  We  have  known  how 
to  speak  with  a  great  voice  for  bssic  human 
rlgbta  such  as  man's  right  to  be  free  and 
man's  right  to  stand  erect.  We  must  now 
speak  with  oiir  greatest  voice  for  man's 
greatest  right — bis  right  to  remain  alive. 

So  far  we  have  failed  because  we  have  been 
unwilling  or  unable  to  understand.  So  far 
we  the  people  have  sat  silent  and  placid 
while  minutes  have  ticked  away  till  mid- 
night, while  prophets  of  doom  have  made 
a  scapegoat  of  man's  great  hope  for  peace, 
tbe  United  Nations.  So  far.  we  have  listened 
fear-bound  to  those  who  have  dissipated  our 
faith  in  the  U.  N.  and  have  iirged  us  to  seek 
in  war  escape  from  the  problems  of  peace. 
In  short,  we  ourselves  have  been  playing  our 
children's  game — lying  on  the  fioor,  our  heads 
covered,  waiting  quietly  for  dlaaster.  For 
we  wbo  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  an- 
guished cry  of  a  single  child  have  had  no 
ear  for  tbe  frigbtened  screams  of  a  n>Ulion 
children.  We  who  have  long  known  bow  to 
weep  for  one  man's  pain  have  closed  our 
eyes  to  the  tragedy  of  tbe  world's  millions. 

In  tieaven's  name,  let  us  at  least  face  front 
and  ask  tbe  bard  but  the  right  questions:  Is 
there  any  real  hope  for  peace?  And  can  the 
U.  N.  help  achieve  it? 

This  much  is  blindlngly  clear:  There  is  no 
hope  without  it.  If  the  U.  N.  cannot  find  a 
way  to  keep  the  world  from  splitting  into  two 
Irrevocably  divided  armed  camps,  then  there 
will  be  no  way.  If  tbe  agonizing,  gruelling 
day-to-day  efforts  of  tbe  U.  H.  to  find  some 
pattern  for  living  together  do  not  somehow 
succeed,  then  there  will  be  no  solution. 
Finding  a  way  to  live  together  is  hard;  find- 
ing a  way  to  die  together  will  be  easy. 

But  Un't  tbe  U.  N.  already  a  failure? 
Hasn't  it  been  totaUy  Ineffective  in  its  efforts 
to  lulng  about  peace?  Let's  not  ask  tbe 
fear  monger  or  the  breast  beater.  Let's  sak 
tbe  armed  legions  of  India  and  Pakistan 
wtio  laid  down  their  arms  over  Kashmir. 
Let's  ask  the  Russian  troops  who  marched 
from  Iran.  Let's  ask  tbe  Dutch  and  Indo- 
nesians; let's  aak  the  Arabs  and  Jews  of 
blood-soaked  Palestine.  Let's  ask  the  Amer- 
ican boy  who  fiew  tbe  Berlin  airlift.  Let's 
ask  the  Korean  wbo  saw  his  country  become 
a  battleground  for  peace. 

Let's  also  ask  the  cholera-stricken  Egyp- 
tian boy  wbo  Uvea  because  tbe  U.  N.  brought 
serum  for  bis  veins.  Let's  ask  tbe  Asian 
wbo  survived  malaria.  Let's  ask  the  farmer 
of  Africa  whose  cattle  are  free  of  tbe  dread 
rinderpest.  Let's  ask  tbe  chUd  who  is  fed. 
tbe  native  wbo  U  healed,  tbe  mother  who 
is  clothed,  the  old  man  wbo  is  warm,  the 
people  wbo  are  no  longer  afraid  or  alone. 

These,  the  people  of  tbe  earth,  do  not  be- 
lieve tbe  United  Nations  has  faUed.  They 
have  not  lost  their  hope  for  peace  or  their 
faith  in  humanity.  They  believe  that  the 
world's  chUdren — theirs  and  ovua — can  yet 
Inherit  an  earth  in  which  men  walk  in  dig- 
nity and  freedom  and  peace. 

We  in  this  country  must  Join  bands  with 
them  and  regain  our  faith — we  who  led  tbe 
peoples  of  the  world  to  dream  the  dream  of 
tbe  U.  N.  It  is  our  Job  to  muster  all  the 
wisdom,  the  ingenuity,  tbe  genliis  within  us 
to  help  make  that  dream  real.  It  is  our  Job 
to  make  sure  that  mankind  shaU  survive 
and  that  the  atomic  fire  shall  not  become  a 
fimeral  pyre  for  ourselves  and  oxur  children. 
It  U  our  job  to  make  thU  our  great  brilliant 


hour  in  humanity's  struggle  for 
hour  in  which  we  can  yet  lulng  forth  shafts 
of  light  to  put  to  fiight  the  gath«ing  dark- 
ness. It  is  our  Job  to  give  our  full  measure 
of  strength  and  devotion  to  nuke  s\ire  that 
we  leave  our  children  a  heritage  of  peace 
rather  tban  one  of  disaster. 


Oaaka  Ccnteaoial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 

or  NZBKaSXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATtVES 

Saturday,  August  1, 19S3 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Omaha.  Nebr.,  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  once-in-a-lifetime  celebration 
of  its  100th  birthday  which  will  occur 
next  year. 

Omaha  became  known  as  the  gateway 
to  the  West  with  the  completion  through 
it  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad. 
This  designation  has  been  retained  and 
assured  through  the  years,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  pio- 
neers—of yesteryear  and  of  today — ^who 
followed.  It  is  a  railroad  center  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  also  famed  for  having  the 
many  activities  which  one  would  expect 
of  a  metropolis  located  in  the  middle  of 
America's  breadbasket:  its  great  stock- 
yards and  meatpacking  plants,  its  butter 
factories,  the  poultry  processing  plants, 
its  grain  storage  and  milling,  and  the 
like.  Then  there  are  the  many  manu- 
facturing plants,  both  new  and  of  many 
years  standing,  and  its  high  place  as  an 
insurance  center.  Headquarters  of  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  are  located  there. 

Culturally  it  has  progressed  also. 
Home  of  the  famed  Creighton  Univer- 
sity, founded  by  one  of  the  pioneer  build- 
ers of  the  early  days,  Count  Creighton, 
which  celebrated  its  diamond  Jubilee  so 
successfully  earlier  this  year,  and  whose 
rolls  of  alumni  include  the  present  Con- 
gressman from  the  Second  Nebraska 
District;  one  of  America's  leading  mu- 
nicipal universities,  the  University  of 
Omaha;  two  outstanding  medical 
schools,  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
Creighton  University  Schools  of  Medi- 
cine; the  well-known  Joslyn  Memorial 
Art  Museum;  a  fine,  progressive  school 
system ;  and  many  other  fine  institutions 
of  like  nature. 

My  good  and  valued  friend,  Morris  E. 
Jacobs,  Ls  serving  as  general  chairman 
of  the  Omaha  Centennial  Committee. 
He  sent  me  the  following  letter  of  an- 
nouncement and  invitation  regarding 
the  1954  celebration  : 

Omaha  CsirmfNiAL  CoMiOTTaE. 

Omaha.  Nebr.,  Jul^  29.  195J. 
Hon.  RoMAir  L.  Hbubxa. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAK  CoNGUssMAM  Hsuska:  1954  marks 
tbe  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Omaha  and  of  the  admission  of  Nelnaska 
Territory  to  tbe  Union.  nalx>rate  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  a  year-long  histori- 
cal-industrial centennial  celebration  com- 
memorating tbe  two  events,  to  be  held  at 
Omaha  next  year. 

Tills  centennial  anniversary  has  slgnlfl- 
canoe  far  beyond  tbe  borders  of  our  own 
city  and  State.    For  historians  agree,  that 


when  PrMident  Fnlnklln  Pierce  signed  tbe 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1864.  he  made  tbe 
first  transcontinental  railroad  practical — 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  as  we 
know  it  today,  geographically  poeslble. 

In  1854,  Nebraska  Territory  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  present  Kansas  line, 
on  the  north  by  tbe  Canadian  border,  on 
ttie  east  by  tbe  Missouri  River,  and  on  tbe 
west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  All  of  this 
vast  area  bad  heretofore  been  "forbidden" 
territory,  as  far  as  permanent  settlers  were 
concerned.  For  there  was  no  adequate  pro- 
tection against  Indian  attack,  nor  com- 
munication with  tbe  established  East  and 
Far  West.  With  the  signing  of  the  bUl  l>y 
President  Pierce,  a  railroad  could  now  r\m 
entirely  through  organized  territory.  And  9 
years  later — In  1863 — Its  construction  was 
actually  begun. 

fills  first  transc<xitlnental  railroad,  the 
first  connecting  link  between  east  and  west. 
transformed  the  United  States  into  a  mighty 
Nation  that  spanned  a  whole  continent — 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  embracing  aU  tbe  vast  and  fer- 
tUe  lands  between. 

Also,  in  1854,  William  P.  Snowden  and 
his  wife  were  rowed  west  across  tbe  Mis- 
souri from  what  Is  now  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
to  set  up  housekeeping  and  become  the  first 
permanent  settlers  of  Omaha  City.  With 
the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  raU- 
road,  Omaha  became  literaUy  tbe  gateway 
to  the  West,  a  position  it  still  holds  today. 
In  strategic  fact,  as  weU  as  in  historical  lore. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  year 
1854  marks  the  birth  of  Mid  America.  The 
State  of  Nebraska,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  legislation  making  settlement  and  de- 
velopment of  Mid  America  poeslble — and 
the  city  of  Omaha,  eastern  terminus  of  tbe 
Transcontinental  Railroad  that  nourished 
and  sustained  it — take  particular  pride  In 
lx)tb  the  anniversary  of  this  historic  event, 
and  tbe  preparations  they  are  n'y'^*"g  to 
do  it  just  honor. 

I  am  attaching  a  brief  resume  of  some 
of  tbe  notable  events  that  wiU  highlight 
the  centennial  celebration  to  be  held  at 
Omaha  throughout  all  of  1964.  It  will  be 
a  onoe-ln-a-llfetime  celebration. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  Invite 
your  colleagues  In  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  Statee  to  t>e  our  guesU  during  the 
centennial  at  Omaha  next  year.  And  that 
tbe  Congress  take  due  and  proper  recogni- 
tion of  this  lOOtb  anniversary  of  an  his- 
toric date  in  our  American  history. 
Sincerely, 

MoRBis  E.  Jacobs, 
General  Chairman. 

Omaka  CDrrufifiAi. — CALxifDAa  or  Evxirrs 

I.  Centennial  Jubilee  of  music:  January 
16,  17.  municipal  auditorium. 

a.  Centennial  hockey  classic:  Jantiary  27, 
Ak-Sar-Ben  Coliseum. 

3.  Tomorrow  and  Educ%tion:  Felxiiary  10. 
municipal  auditorium. 

4.  Tomorrow  and  Science:  March  10, 
municipal  auditorium. 

6.  Centennial  bartiershop  sing  and  com- 
petition :  May  1,  Ak-Sar-Ben  Colisemn. 

6.  Tomorrow  and  Religion:  May  12,  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  Coliseum. 

7.  Square  dance  of  tbe  century:  May  21. 
22,  Ak-Sar-Ben  Coliseum. 

8.  Centennial  festival  of  fireworks:  June 
23  (eve  of  Omaha's  birth),  municipal 
stadium. 

9.  Centennial  cbampl<Mi8hlp  prize  fight: 
July  21,  Creighton  Stadium. 

10.  A  centiiry  of  great  American  music. 
Stephen  Foster  to  Nebraska's  own  Howard 
Hansen,  with  tbe  Omaha  Symphony;  August 
'l.  Creighton  Stadium. 

II.  Centennial  all-star  Hollywood  variety 
show:  Atigust  (tentative).  Ak-Sar-Ben 
Field. 

12.  Centennial  ehampionahlp  wrestling 
match:  Aug\ut  18.  Creighton  Stadium. 
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19.  The  centennial    tOig  aham, 
ipactad*:    August  23  Uirouglk  St. 
Ben  OmnrtBfnd. 

14.  Mld-ABMrtea  pMt.  |a  111101,  aimI  tutmm 
■how  (Joslyn  lliinotlal  oantonnlal  urt  and 
historic  axhiliCte;  vartoia  ashlbtts  tliroQglfc* 
out  «nttr*  yvar) :  SBptember  I  thra^Bh  lfo> 
▼ember  SO.  tl^eta  good  tor  enttr*  meriam. 

15.  Ouitanntel  costma*  baU:  aeptember 
11.  Ak-SAT-Ben  OoUaetim. 

10.  Centennial  folk  feattral  d  Bsttons: 
Oetotar  M.  Ak-fiv-Ben  OoUaeam. 

IT.  Centennial  surpilee  mytoty  ■how: 
Date,  place,  and  time  teutatlY*. 
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Pabaoh  AMD  ComrocATioiw 
1.  Si.  PatolA^  Day  parade:  Marcb  17,  10 
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a.  School  and  youth  parade:  Mmf  1.  10     coiMlemn 
a.  m.  en  [Ml 

S.  Military    parade:    June    la.    10   a.   m.     an « 
(tanteittre).  tho 

4.  Centennial  interfatth  day:  June  90» 
municipal  etartlum. 

5.  rtoneer  parade  (pioneer  buetneeiee. 
agrlcultviral  organlzatlona,  Battonall^ 
grotqw) :  Augivt  21.  10  a.  m. 

0.  Labor  Day  parade:  Bepteinter  t,  10 
a.  m. 

7.  Centennial  Ak-8ar-Ben  tieetrlcal  par« 
ade:  September  22  (evening). 

•.  Cavalcade  at  human  wtUmn  (eheet 
agendee.  aerrlee  and  fraternal  organlsa* 
tlana«  health  and  welfare  groupa) :  October 
a.  10  a.  m. 


OrguiiMl  LaWr 

UL'llSNtUON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 

IN  TBI  BODES  09  BKPBBSKNTATIVCS 

Fridav.  July  31,  1953 

Mr.  POUL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
can  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  July  10, 
1953,  issue  of  the  Labor  Review,  Ports- 
month.  Ohio. 

This  independent  labor  newqMper  Is 
the  official  pubUcation  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Central  Labor  Council. 

The  following  editorial  on  the  subject 
Organized  Labor  is  a  clear,  concise 
statement,  and  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  take  time  to  read  it: 
OaaAjnEiD  Labob 
Some  retailers,  some  manufacturers,  many 
newspapers  ISTarlably  array  themselves  In 
thinking  and  action  against  labor.  Or  they 
would  bargain  with  employees  as  a  matter 
of  grace,  not  of  right.  The  thou^t  that 
prevails  seems  to  be  that  the  organlBatlon 
of  men  and  wnnen  to  bargain  over  their 
working  conditions  Is  some  Interference  with 
freedom.  Actually  good  wages,  good  work- 
ing oonditkws.  fringe  benefits,  are  all  highly 
beneficial  to  the  economic  weal  of  employer, 
management,  and  worker. 

In  the  long  view  of  matters,  it  Is  buying 
power  generated  by  TTell-pald  men  and 
wtMnen.  their  constant  quest  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  themselves  and  their 
children  that  have  provided  a  market  for  the 
mass  production  of  the  Nation.  Take  away 
the  man  and  his  wife  striving  to  build  and 
pay  for  their  home  and  the  bulk  oT  the  lum- 
ber market  eoUapaes  overnight.  Strike  hard  . 
at  the  employed  worker  and  the  ma^at  for  ' 
cars  and  radios,  home  appUanoaa  *»«d  better 
clothes  wanes  and  vanishes. 

Sometimes  in  the  welter  of  dispute  and 
strlv^Bf  whlclk  la  often  rfrmisted  la  tta* 
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mfids  at  tb»  public  with  the  organlaed  labor 
tba  aven«e  dtlaan  loses  sl^t  of 
value  labor  Mganlsatlcns  have  been  to 
State  and  the  Ration.     One  reads  of 
and  threat  of  strikes:  of  contention 
ov^  plefeat  line  legislation  and  fringe  beaie- 
and  Jmnps  to  an  unwarranted  eondu- 
that  labor  unions  are  some  lui-Amerlcan 
erprlse  not  aesoclated  with  economic  and 
poltlcal  freedom. 
^  inth  lnd\istry  Inevltebly  becoming  larger, 
more  complicated;  with  Jobs  becoming 
complex  In  number  and  the   worker 
a  smaller  part  of  a  complex  eco- 
gear.  <mly  organisation  makes  possible 
average  dtlaen's  voice  In  terms  of  pay, 
oondttlons,  retirement  and  the  kin- 
problems  of  the  employee  in  this  mod- 
day.    It  Is  tuiwarranted  and  unwise  to 
union  labor  alone  for  its  excess  and 
one  must  never  forget  that  on  bal- 
It  has  been  the  most  salient  factor  for 
Inqjrovemeat  of  the  lot  of  millions  of 
and  women. 
^  Tho.  for  example,  years  ago  fought  tha 
for  compulsory  Industrial  accident  In- 
Organlaed  labor.    Who  was  plo- 
in  the  eo-how.  then  the  48-hour  and 
the  40-hour  week7    Organlaed  labor. 
In  recent  tlmee  has  led  out  In  securing 
for   employed   men   and   women 
the  hazards  of  lUnsss,  of  sudden 
de4th.  and  the  Inevlteblllty  of  age  and  re- 
organised labor. 
"I^iese  worthy  gains,  from  which  the  Amer- 
Natlon  Is  not  going  to  retreat,  were  c.:A 
won:    there   was  literally  blood  and 
and  tears,  expended  on  a  million  fronts 
make  them  possible,  and  the  Nation  in 
entirety  should  be  grateful  to  organised 
for  Us  prime  role  In  stich  acoompUsh- 
ts. 
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WasUoftra's  Jokany  Appleseed 

EZTZNSION  C¥  REMARKS 

or 

H<^N.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

OF  oomracncuT 
I^  TBS  BOUSS  OP  RKPRXBBNTATTVKS 

Saturdaw.  August  1.  1953 

8EELY-BROWN.    Mr.   Speaker. 

ler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Apiwndix  of  the  Rbcoks,  i  include  an 

fcle  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 

irican  Pttilt  Grower. 

colleagrue  in  Congress.  Congress- 
mah  Hokan,  is  wen  known  not  only  '•s 
an  able  and  conscientious  legislator  b*.  ( 
al9i  I  as  a  progressive  and  successful  fruit 
gro  wtr.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ati<>ns  Committee  his  fairness  to  all  is 
wel  recognized. 

As  one  who  himself  operates  an  or- 
chard in  eastern  Connecticut.  I  am 
plei  sed  to  pay  this  well-deserved  tribute 
to  i)iy  colleague: 

WAaHMuiuw's  Joamrr 
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(By  LaiBton  D.  Farrar) 
Is  written  that  as  a  man  thlnketh  fn  his 
so  Is  he.     If  this  be  so,  then  Walt 
M-year-old    Bepreeentetive    in    the 
Stetes     Congress     of     Washington 
I's  Fifth  District,  Is  a  fruit  grower  par  ex- 
Yet,  due  to  the  nature  of  his  work, 
spend  most  of  his  time  on  Capitol 
leavtog  the  home  orchards  In  the  ca- 
'  hands  of  his  brother,  John  Horan. 

HoBAir  thinks  of  fnilt  growing  be- 

he  was  bom  and  reared  on  an  orchard 

today  taadudes  200  acree  with  its  own 

~  plant  and  ships  out  an  average 

of  1.000  tooM  of  pears  and  1.000 

of  ^iples. 
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Sitting  In  his  oAce  for  an  Interview  with 
him.  you  cant  help  but  ren\ember  the  many 
things  be  has  striven  to  do  for  fruit  growers. 

During  the  82d  Congrees,  Walt  Bobaw  was 
the  lone  fruit-grower  repreeentetlve  on  tha 
Ddaney  committee  which  was  set  up  to  In- 
vestigate the  effect  of  agricultural  and  other 
chemicals  on  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

Because  he  has  been  so  active  In  agri- 
cultural matters,  people  naturally  ask  him 
what  the  Oovemment.  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration, might  do  to  stimulate  trad* 
In  fruit  crops. 

"nrhe  first  thing  to  do  Is  Just  what  is  being 
done  right  now,"  Is  his  reply.  *n%e  admin- 
istration Is  getting  new  men  to  take  a  kmg. 
clear,  clean  look  at  the  problems — natlonaUy 
and  Intematlonslly.  I  have  great  eonfldenoa 
that  Prancis  Wfloox,  formeriy  of  Sunklst  and 
now  at  the  Ofllce  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations, will  make  a  thorough  study  and  come 
up  with  a  program  that  makes  good  sense. 

"Tb*  problems  that  faea  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  were  not  bom  yesterday  and 
cannot  be  solved  today.  They  are  problems 
of  long  standing  and  they  demand  long 
thought  by  the  beet  of  us.  The  situation. 
as  everyone  knows.  Is  due  to  wars — hot  and 
cold — and  to  the  fact  that  real  scrfotlons 
never  have  been  tried.  Perhaps  there  are 
no  real  solutions,  but  only  measiues  that 
can  alleviate  our  troubles  from  time  to 
time.- 

Walt  HoaAW  looks  back  with  modest  pride 
on  the  accompllshmente  of  the  area  from 
which  he  halls. 

~lfy  father  and  mother.  Michael  and  Mar- 
garet Rankin  Boran.  migrated  Into  tha 
Wenatehee  Valley  from  Massachusette  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  20th  century.  They 
were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  there  and 
were  among  the  earliest  orehardlste  on  both 
sides  of  the  Wenatehee  River,  at  the  point 
at  which  it  Joins  the  ColumbU  River. 

"Just  about  the  time  I  was  bom  In  a 
cabin  alongside  the  CtMumbU  River.  In  18M. 
the  apple  growers  began  to  ship  apples  Into 
SeatUe.  Along  about  this  time,  too,  the 
Wells-Pargo  agent  In  Wenatehee  was  de- 
signing the  first  peach,  pear,  and  apple  con- 
tainers, since  that  company  saw  the  poten- 
tlaUtles  of  the  development  of  the  valley 
as  a  fruit-growing  area. 

"I've  grown  up  with  the  dedduoui  frtilt 
industry  in  the  vaUey.  and  I  am  proud  of 
every  new  success  of  that  Industry  becaiwe 
my  family  has  been  tied  in  so  Intlmatdy 
with  tte  growth." 

IX.KVXNTH    TXAS    IK    C»IVOtaSS 

Walt  Hosax  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
on  November  3,  1SM3,  and  has  been  reelected 
to  every  succeeding  Congress. 

He  attended  public  schools  in  Wenatchaa 
before  enlisting  In  the  Navy  on  April  ft. 
1917,  and.  upon  his  discharge,  he  returned 
to  Wenatehee  to  finish  high  school  *»>d  to 
graduate  from  Washington  Stete  College. 
He  married  a  college  classmate.  Helen  Camp- 
bell, who  is  better  known  as  "Sally"  to  her 
family  and  friends.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren—Mrs. Douglas  a  Paauw.  Michael.  Soott. 
Harold,  and  Walt.  Jr. 

Walt  Hosam  has  been  active  In  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  as  a  Mason,  as  an  American 
Legionnaire,  and  partlcxUarly  as  a  Oranger. 
nsBTiKo  spnor 

Althoiigh  until  this  January  he  served  as  a 
minority  Member  of  a  Democratic  Congrew. 
except  during  the  1947-18  period  of  Repub- 
lican rule,  he  has  fought  hard  for  laws  t^nt 
attacked  farm  problems. 

He  was  a  principal  sponsor  and  supporter 
o'  t^f  j*w  to  Increase  measurably  the  funds 
for  research  into  marketing  problems,  with 
the  end  in  view  at  cutting  handling  coete  and 
thereby  decreasing  the  spread  between  what 
the  grower  receives  and  what  the  consumer 
pays. 

Walt  Hobah  always  has  recognised  the  Im- 
portence  of  credit  and  believes  that  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  new  admlnlstratloa 
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can  hdp  ease  the  pain  of  farmers  Is  through 
easing  of  Farmers'  Homa  Administration 
credit  terms. 

Otsctisdng  the  export  market  situation. 
Mr.  BoBAN  says  ha  has  always  stood  for  a 
foreign -trade  policy  which  guarantees  Amer- 
ican producers  first  rights  to  the  American 
market.  He  feels  that  an  export  market  for 
American  fruit  must  bs  developed,  and  that 
it  can  be  devdoped  in  time. 

"If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  dont  hed- 
tete  to  call  or  come  to  see  me,"  he  said  with 
a  smile  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview. 

In  that  sentence  he  revealed  one  of  the  big 
reasons  why  the  name  of  Hobam  became  fa- 
mous In  the  Fifth  District  of  Washington, 
and.  after  more  than  a  decade  on  Capitol 
Bill,  is  becoming  known  throughout  the 
Nation. 


Retiremeat  of  Vke  A^i.  Charles  W.  Fox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 


or  nw 

IN  IBB  BOUSB  OP  RZPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Saturday.  August  1,  1953 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  officers  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  a  man  who  I  understand  is  the 
only  person  in  naval  history  who  rose 
from  enlisted  man  to  vice  admiral,  is  my 
good  personal  friend.  Vice  Adm.  Charles 
W.  Fox,  who  retired  on  August  1,  1953. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a  most  distin- 
guished record. 

Vice  Adm.  C.  W.  Foot,  Soi^iy  Corps, 
United  States  Navy,  the  only  Supply 
Corps  three-star  flag  officer  on  active 
duty,  will  retire  as  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial effective  August  1,  1963. 

He  had  served  as  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial since  October  10.  1951.  As  Chief 
of  Naval  Material.  Vice  Admiral  Fox  was 
the  fourth  officer  in  the  history  of  the 
Supply  Corps  to  attain  the  rank  of  vice 
admiral. 

Vice  Admiral  Fox  had  been  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  since 
October  1949.  when  he  advanmd  to  the 
post  from  that  of  Deputy  Assistant  Chief, 
in  which  position  he  had  served  since 
March  1948.  His  nomination  to  a  vice 
admiralty  was  the  high  point  of  a  career 
which  began  in  1913  when  the  18-year- 
old  Charles  Welford  Fox.  of  Baltimore. 
Md..  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

During  his  Initial  tour  of  duty.  Vice 
Admiral  Fox  participated  in  the  Mexican 
Campaign  of  1914.  and  had  convoy  duty 
out  of  Queenstown.  Ireland,  during 
World  War  L 

He  was  appointed  acting  pay  clerk  on 
October  10.  1917.  and  was  commissioned 
ensign  In  the  Supply  Corps  on  June  6. 
1919. 

In  July  1940,  Vice  Admiral  Fox  Joined 
the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  as  supply  officer 
suid  was  so  serving  when  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  n.  For  his 
services  on  the  Enterprise,  he  received  a 
facsimile  of  and  the  ribbon  for  the  Presi- 
denUal  Unit  Citation  awarded  that  car- 
rier and  a  letter  of  commendation  for 
efficient  perfonnanoe  of  duty  during  the 
BatUe  of  Midway. 

Detached  from  the  Enterprise  In  Sep- 
tember 1942.  he  reported  the  following 
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month  as  ofBcer  in  (diarge  of  ttie  avia- 
tion supply  division,  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  serving  as  su^  until  June 
1944  when  he  was  assigned  to  aviation 
supply  office.  Philadelphia.  He  remained 
there  until  April  1945  when,  in  the  rank 
of  commodore,  he  assumed  duty  as  sup- 
ply officer  in  ccmimand.  naval  supply 
depot.  Mechanicsburg.  Pa. 

On  May  25,  1948.  while  in  that  com- 
mand, he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  Supply  Corps  to  date 
from  September  11.  1943. 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct as  assistant  aviation  supply  officer, 
aviation  supply  office.  Philadelphia;  and 
later  as  supply  officer  in  command.  NSD 
and  8PCC  Mechanicsburg"  Vice  Admiral 
Fox  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
The  citation  continues  in  part: 

Supervising  the  central  control  point  for 
the  entire  aviation  supply  system,  (he)  ren- 
dered invaluable  assistance  in  directing  the 
procurement,  distribution,  and  Inventory 
control  of  aeronautical  nutterial  and  ^lare 
parts.  As  a  nwmber  of  a  special  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  he 
studied  all  phases  of  operations  in  the  naval 
aeronautical  organization  and  aided  in  com- 
piling findings  and  recommendations  which 
were  incorporated  in  official  Navy  policy  as 
the  Integrated  aeronautical  supply,  main- 
tenance, and  material  program. 

Working  in  cloae  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentetlvcs  of  other  bureaus,  the  fleet  and 
commercial  manufacturers,  Conunodore  Fox 
effectively  administered  complex  operations 
at  (me  of  the  key  logistics  centers  supporting 
the  forces  afloat. 

In  addition  to  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  Ribbon,  and 
letter  of  commendation.  Vice  Admiral 
FOX  has  the  World  War  I  Victory  Medal. 
Destroyer  Clasp;  the  Second  Nicaragnan 
Campaign  Medal;  the  American  Defense 
Service  Medal.  Fleet  Clasp;  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Campaign  Medal;  the  American 
Campaign  Medal  and  the  World  War  n 
Victory  Medal. 

THce  Admiral  Fox  Is  married  to  the 
former  Aida  Moore  Smith  ot  Baltimore. 
Md..  and  they  have  three  children.  Mrs. 
Virginia  Rachael  Wjrdler,  Miss  Mary 
Ellen  Fox.  and  Ens.  Charles  W.  Fox.  Jr., 
United  States  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  obtained  some  ot 
ttie  citations  which  are  attached  to  the 
record  of  this  unusual  and  highly  capable 
ofllcer.  They  embellish  his  reo(Hti  from 
1919  to  the  present  date.  All  speak  of 
him  in  the  highest  terms,  but  perhaps 
they  may  be  summed  up  by  ttie  more 
recent  statements  by  F.  P.  Matthews, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Adm.  Forrest 
Sherman,  then  Chief  of  liaval  Opera- 
tlcMis;  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan  A. 
Ktfwh^ii,    Those  citations  follow: 

JtTLT  si,  1051. 
BmocAV  or  Bumaa  um  Aocouim. 
JVsvy  Devartment, 

Washington.  D.  C.t 

Admiral  Fox  has  eonttnued  to  dlreet  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ae- 
coimte  with  outstanding  ability  and  effec- 
tiveness. Bis  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
broad  problenis  inherent  in  his  position 
combined  with  his  superlative  Judgment  and 
decisiveness  have  resulted  in  a  most  capaMe 
administration  of  his  Bureau.  Be  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  posltiaa  with  ttie 
utmost  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
subordinates,  his   colleagues  and  his  su- 


perions.  X  imquaUfledly  reoonunead  him 
for  promotion  to  the  highest  rank  available 
to  him. 

P.  P.  MATTBrWS, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


TABT   28.    1961. 

Bear  Admiral  Fox  Is  outstanding  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  during  the  period 
of  this  report.  The  many  demands  on  his 
Corps  diuliig  the  Korean  operations  and  tha 
national  emergency  have  been  met  effec- 
tively in  large  part  due  to  his  astute  leader- 
ship, ris  broad  eiqxirlence.  calm  Judgment 
under  strain,  and  persistent  analysis  of  fu- 
ture naval  supply  problems  are  valuable  in 
contributing  to  the  Navy's  progress.  An 
officer  of  excellent  military  and  personal 
character.  Rear  Admiral  Pas  la  aa  extremely 
valuable  officer. 

^maxsr  SmaiiiAir, 
Admiral,  United  States  Navy, 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Appointed  vice  admiral.  Supply  Corps, 
United  Stetes  Navy.  October  10.  1951. 

September  1.  1952.  to  January  ao.  1958. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction 
to  me  to  have  worked  with  Admiral  Fox. 
Throughout  our  association  he  has  consist- 
ently displayed  sound  Judgment,  combined 
with  outetending  leadership  and  adminis- 
trative ability.  He  has  done  an  outotandlng 
Job  of  directing  the  Ofllce  of  Naval  MaterlaL 
Be  Is  forceful  ijaa  forthright  at  all  timea 
and  has  been  of  Invaluable  assistance  to  ma 
in  coordinating  the  procurement  functions 
of  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  Navy  DeparU 
partment. 

Dam  a.  KnniAT.L, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govement  can  m 
affottl  to  lose  an  officer  of  such  outstand- 
ing capacity,  but  he  is  entitled  to  his  itst, 
and  we  must  regretfully  bid  him  adieu 
and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck. 


Massacre  «tf  Prisoacrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


IN  IBX  BOUBX  C^  BSPRBSENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Raooa>.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Post  of  July 
29.  1953: 

Massacxb  or 


The  people  of  the  United  States  bad  better 
brace  thnotiselves  for  a  shock — ^the  horrify- 
ing and  barbarous  story  of  what  happened 
to  almost  10,000  American  soldiets  who  ara 
listed  eltber  as  prisonors  of  war  or  as  missing 
In  action. 

There  have  been  hlnte  In  the  past  about 
this  bloodcurdling  tale  of  sheer  savagery, 
but.  in  the  appeasing  manner  of  our  deal- 
ing with  the  Conununiste  it  has  never  been 
given  the  emphasis  it  deserved.  In  J\istiee 
and  common  htunanlty  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  mtsstng  should  be  given  the 
facts. 

Away  back  In  January  IMS.  C61.  Jamea  It. 
Banley  of  the  Judge  Advoeateli  cAoe  of  tha 
Eighth  Army  tried  to  teU  the  story.  Be  said 
that  Chinese  Conununiste  and  North  Ko- 
rean Oommuniste  had  maaaaerad  a  total  of 
6470  American  prtsoners  of  war.    Oemral 
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Ridgwmy,  then  the  commander  In  Korea  cen- 
eured  Hanley  for  disclosing  the  figures  but 
finally  got  around  to  admitting  that  Han- 
ley"*  figures  were  correct.  In  substance,  the 
Army  command  dldnt  want  to  offend  the 
Conununlsts  and  endanger  truce  talks. 

"mere  are  3,313  Americans  to  be  returned 
to  our  lines  by  the  Ckunmunlsts  out  of  a 
total  of  13^385  men  missing  in  action.  At 
the  rate  of  increase  of  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion established  in  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  the  war  and  with  the  known  niunber  of 
missing  in  action  since  January,  1952.  It 
becomes  plain  that  the  massacres  by  Cknn- 
mvmists  account  for  the  missing  10,000. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  this  appalling 
crime  be  swallowed  up  in  the  fog  of  appease- 
ment. It  cries  out  for  Justice,  for  the  world 
to  know  the  monstrous  scale  of  Communist 
Infamy. 

Article  80  of  the  armistice  document  says 
that  within  90  days  there  shall  be  a  high 
level  political  conference  which  will  con- 
sider the  future  of  Korea,  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops,  et  cetera.  Of  course  the 
Commiuilsts  will  take  full  advantage  of 
et  cetera  and  drag  in  every  issue  extant. 

Will  ~et  cetera"  also  cover  a  United  Na- 
tions probe  into  the  barbarous  slaughter  of 
unarmed  pr'.soners  of  war?  Or,  is  appease- 
ment so  deeply  rooted  now  that  the  death  of 
these  American  POW's  will  be  passed  over? 
The  Army  possesses  evidence  that  the  massa- 
cres took  place,  evidence  which  has  been 
kept  in  concealment  all  these  months. 

The  Communists  are  going  to  drag  out  the 
blackmail  for  43  days  releasing  prisoners  at 
the  rate  of  300  a  day.  That's  43  days  of  tor- 
ment, doubt,  wild  hope,  profound  despair 
for  the  families  of  10,000  Americans.  And 
this  is  only  a  part  of  the  abject  siirrender, 
only  consequence  of  the  loss  of  this  war. 


Spread  of  the  TnrapSic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  mw  JKSSCT 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Saturday.  August  1.  1953 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  intensely  interested 
In  the  development  of  a  national  system 
of  superhighways  on  a  self-liquidating 
toll  basis.  To  me.  it  Is  regrettable  that 
we  do  not  do  at  least  some  real  planning 
on  this  proposal  because  everybody 
knows  that  our  highways  are  50  years 
behind  the  tralOc  they  are  trying  to 
carry. 

The  development  of  toll  roads  built  by 
the  States  is  a  very  encouraging  develop- 
ment. The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
which  will  eventually  be  extended,  at 
least,  to  Indiana  and  may  be  further,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpikes,  one  of  which 
is  in  highly  successful  operation  and  the 
other  in  course  of  construction,  are  no- 
table examples  of  States  doing  a  real  Job 
for  safe  and  efScient  motor  transporta- 
tion. However,  this  is  not  sufficient,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  have  cause  to  be  satis- 
fled  until  we  have  developed  a  truly  na- 
tional system.  A  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Spread  of  the 
Turnpike"  makes  interesting  reading 
in  this  connection: 

SPtSAD  op   TBS   TDUtPXKS 

^  If  jamf^mtm  traveling  in  the  East  by  motor 
in  thf^'rawMBQ  season,  road  toUs  wUl  be  a 
routine  paH«C  your  expense.    About  19  out 


of  pv^ry  30  motorists  who  seek  advice  from 
the  American  Automobile  Association  here 
wlih  to  be  routed  on  the  tiimpikes.  Tolls 
mem  lees  to  them  than  the  speed  and  the 
fre  Klom  from  congestion  that  these  limited- 
act  ess  superhlghwa3rs  afford.  It  is  not  sur- 
pri  ling,  then,  that  turnpike  mileage  is  being 
ra{  Idly  extended. 

<»hlo  and  Indiana  were  slow  In  following 
th4  lead  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  movement, 
bu  now  an  entirely  new  four- lane  highway 
fre>  from  cross  streets  and  other  obetruc- 
tlois,  and  with  only  feeder  connections  to 
th4  big  cities,  is  beginning  to  stretch  across 
th4  Buckeye  State.  And  Indiana  has  se- 
lec  wd  the  route  for  its  $193  million  turnpike 
thit  will  continue  this  modern  traffic  artery 
to  Chicago.  The  result  will  be  to  eliminate 
soiie  of  the  worst  bottlenecks  in  a  trans- 
coi  itlnental  tour.  The  most  congested  sec- 
tio  1  of  the  coimtry  will  at  least  have  one 
coi  tlnuous  superhighway. 

i  time  enthusiasts  are  already  envisaging 
th<  day  when  turnpikes  will  link  coast  to 
coist.  Undoubtedly  the  day  will  come.  We 
s\u  mise.  however,  that  the  creep  of  the  new 
su]  erblghways  across  the  West  may  be  slow. 
In  the  wide-open  spaces  the  utUlty  of  a  11m- 
Ite  1-access  highway  is  not  comparable  to 
thi  t  of  the  spectacularly  successful  New 
Jei  Bey  Turnpike  or  to  that  of  the  new  pike 
thi  t  is  beginning  to  take  shape  between  Mew 
To  'k  City  and  Biiff alo  and  the  Pennsylvania 
lin:.  Motorists  might  be  reluctant  to  pay 
tol  s  over  many  hundreds  cf  miles  when  good 
hi(  hways  without  much  traffic  are  available 
fre».  In  the  congested  East,  however,  the 
mi  eage  of  these  miracle  highways  Is  certain 
to  be  extended  to  satisfy  a  well-established 
del  aand. 


No  Other  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MA88ACHUSKTTS 

M  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  1. 1953 


\St.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Post  is  one  of  the  great  news- 

of  the  coimtry.      In  the  cam-' 

of  last  fall  it  strongly  supported 

Prfesident  Elsenhower. 

extend  in  my  remarks  a  well-consid- 

editorial  entitled  "No  Other  Choice" 

in  its  issue  of  July  23,  1953: 

No  Othxx  Choicb 

^  Hiat  does  Syngman  Rhee  have  in  mind? 

Ceftalnly  not  what  United  Nations  wants 

to  do.    When  he  stands  in  the  way  of 

armistice  he  must  certainly  have  some- 

in  the  back  of  his  head.     We  think  we 

what  it  is.    And  we  think  United  Na- 

tlotis  knows,  too. 

Is   thinking   about    a   half-nation   of 
lOO.OOO  people,  half  of  whom  are  home- 
He  is  thinking  about  10O.0OO  war  or- 
He   is   thinking   about   300.000   war 
.  15,000  amputees  who  lack  artificial 
He  is  thinking  about  $1,600,000,000 
woith    of    homes,    power    facilities,    plants, 
equipment,  ships,  mining  equipment,  trans- 
.  and  buildings  destroyed.     He  is  think- 
about  the  fact  that  a  few  floating  power 
are  the  only  source  of  half  South 
's  electrical  energy  since  North  Korean 
sources  were  cut. 

is  thinking  about  the   demonstrated 
that  United  Nations  Korean  Relief  Ad- 
never   even   considered   a   re- 
Korea.    The   plans    are    for    South 
alone,  and  there  is  a  large  question 
who  will  foot  the   bill.    Unless  United 
picks  up  the  tab  the  Job  of  rehabUi- 
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tatlon  will  not  be  done — and  Bouth  Korea 

will  be  swallowed  up. 

He  Is  thinking  that  if  all  United  Nations 
promises  are  kept  the  way  the  promises  were 
kept  to  throw  back  Communist  aggression 
that  his  country  Is  finished — wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  minimum  eost  for  restoring  South 
Korea  as  reckoned  by  United  Nations  Korea 
ReconstrucUon  Agency  is  $1.7&0.000.000.  and 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
it  will  take  until  1960  to  complete  the  Job. 

The  grim  truth  Is  that  the  Chinese  have 
got  the  part  of  Korea  they  want — the  north- 
em  part  which  contains  the  hydroelectric 
plants  and  other  installations  which  provide 
Manchuria  with  power  and  raw  materials. 
Apd  United  Nations  forces  have  obligingly 
left  there  things  Intact. 

Rhee  knows  that  the  Conununlsts  are  not 
obliged  to  cond\Kt  further  military  opera- 
tions to  accomplish  the  final  ruin  of  South 
Korea.  The  Chinese  Communists  need  only 
squat  on  the  38th  parallel  until  South  Korea 
is  starved  out.  He  hasn't  missed  the  lmpU< 
cations  of  American  congressional  cuts  in 
foreign  aid.  Of  one  thing  be  is  certain,  if 
the  reconstruction  funds  do  not  come  from 
the  United  States,  South  Korea  is  sunk. 

Call  it  a  gamble,  call  it  rash,  call  it  any* 
thing  out  of  the  litany  of  abtise  heaped 
upon  Rhee  In  these  past  few  weeks,  but  rec- 
ognize the  grim  fact  that  unless  Rhee  geta 
the  Chinese  Communists  out  of  North  Korea 
within  *he  next  few  months  his  nation  and 
his  people  will  be  enslaved. 


Small  Batiaess  aad  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATIVS8 

Saturday.  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
hectic  days  of  this  session  of  the  83d 
Congress  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  doing  something  for  the  Nation's 
small-business  man.  On  one  side,  he  is 
faced  with  the  formidable  encroachment 
of  monopoly.  On  the  other,  he  is  con- 
fronted with  a  well-nigh  fatal  and  com- 
plex Federal  tax  structure. 

The  Nation's  small-business  men  have 
done  well  to  survive,  much  less  grow 
larger  or  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  mortality  rate  among 
new  small  businesses,  and  even  among 
those  which  have  had  long  periods  of 
tenure,  has  been  high  and  is  still  Increas- 
ing. That  trend  must  be  reversed.  The 
bulwark  of  our  competitive  capitalistio 
economy  is  the  small-business  man  who 
is  not  afraid  to  take  a  chance  on  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
he  who  competes  at  the  local  level  with 
the  great  corporate  giants  of  America. 
And  without  the  little  businessman,  there 
would  be  no  effective  brake  on  the  march 
of  monopoly,  which  reveals  itself  in 
price-flxing  and  the  conspiratorial  carv- 
ing up  of  domestic  markets. 

There  must,  of  necessity,  be  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  this 
country,  so  that  the  Uttle  fellow  will  not 
be  left  wholly  improtected  against  the 
naked  power  of  monopoly.  The  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division  must  be 
vigilant  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Sherman  Act  to  break  up  monopo- 
listic control  of  commerce.    The  P^deral 
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Trade  Comvn/Mkm^  which  was  estob- 
liabed  under  the  admlnlstratton  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson  In  1914.  must  be  diUgent 
xn  nipping  incipient  monopoly  in  the  bud, 
the  very  purpose  for  which  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  was  adopted.  And  the 
FTC  should  be  on  guard  against  the 
price-discrimination  practices — the  giv- 
ing of  price  cuts  by  a  big  manufacturer 
or  distributor  to  a  favcwed  few — which 
were  outlawed  In  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

But  even  with  tough  antitrust  enforce- 
ment, which  it  is  hoped  this  adminis- 
tration will  display,  the  smaller  business- 
man would  sUII  be  in  serious  danger.  He 
is  shackled  by  a  Federal  taxing  structure 
which  prevents  him  from  generating  his 
own  capital  for  investments  in  new  fa- 
cilities for  expansion.  To  remain  static 
is  fatal.  He  must  expand  or  go  to  the 
wall.  Big  corporations,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  able  to  build  up  huge 
reserves.  In  addition,  they  can  go  to  the 
money  market  for  expansion  money. 
The  little  fellow  cannot.  The  big  com- 
panies can  raise  money  from  the  private 
investor  through  stock  Issues.  The  Uttle 
fellow  cannot. 

So  a  way  must  be  found  through  revi- 
sion of  our  tax  laws  to  allow  the  smaller 
corporations  to  build  up  their  own  re- 
serves for  their  life-or-death  investment 
in  growing  bigger.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  in  the  past,  has 
been  one  life-saving  avenue  of  financing 
ronaining  open  to  the  small-business 
man.  But  the  RFC  has  been  killed  off. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  by  this  session 
of  Congress.  The  newly  created  Small 
Business  Adminlstrmtteo  must  carry  the 
load  now. 

The  House  Small  Buslneas  Committee, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
member.  Is  currently  conducting  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  tax  problems  of  the 
small-business  man.  We  are  taking  tes- 
timony from  businessmen  who  are  fight- 
ing to  keep  their  doors  open.  We  are 
listening  to  thrir  proposals  for  ^langes 
in  the  tax  laws  and  we  are  planning, 
when  our  hearings  and  studies  are  com- 
pleted, to  lay  before  the  House  tax-revi- 
sion recommendations  which  we  trust 
will  be  given  the  close  consideration  they 
deserve  when  the  committee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  writing  our  tax 
laws  begins  its  scheduled  overall  tax 
revision. 

One  of  the  most  freguent  complaints 
we  have  heard  is  about  the  surtax  of  22 
percent  on  all  net  corpMUte  income  above 
$25,000.  Up  to  $25,000  the  tax  currently 
on  corporate  Income  is  30  percent  But 
on  all  profits  above  $25,000  the  tax  is 
52  percent,  consisting  of  the  30-percent 
levy  plus  a  surtax  of  22  percent.  Many 
small  corporations  feel  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $25,000  from  the  surtax 
is  too  km  to  pennit  them  to  plow  back 
into  th^r  business  the  earnings  neces- 
sary to  keep  their  firms  up  to  date  and 
expanding. 

It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  think  seri- 
ously about  raising  this  exemption  from 
the  surtax  from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  At 
today's  high  price  levels,  the  present 
surtax  exempUoo  does  not  provide  the 
smaU  company  with  sufBcient  cairital  to 
buy  new  machines,  build  new  additions 
to  plant  and  equipment,  or  replace  ob- 


solete facilities.  It  Is  tme  that  such  a 
broadening  of  the  surtax  exemption 
would  mean  some  less  Federal  revenue 
in  the  beginning.  But.  over  the  long 
run.  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
profit.  It  would  be  repaid  many  times 
over  by  taxes  from  the  higher  earnings 
of  the  smaller  companies  and  from  the 
many  indirect  benefits  flowing  from  a 
stronger  business  economy. 

Also,  in  order,  is  a  change  fn^  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tax  collectors  on  depreciation 
allowances.  Improvements  here  should 
be  an  early  objective  to  the  Government. 
Many  small-business  men  urge  that  they 
be  allowed  to  write  off  their  capital  in- 
vestments over  a  shorter  period  than 
the  usual  20-  to  30-year  period  allowed 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  Thus,  they 
could  quickly,  if  they  desire,  recoup  their 
outlays  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
purposes.  Such  permission  would  give 
the  smiill-business  man  a  greater  flexi- 
bility in  idanning  for  the  future.  Big 
corporations  now  have  this  flexibility  by 
their  wider  spread  of  operations  and  bf 
their  ability  to  minimize  long -period  de- 
preciation through  their  greater  earning 
power. 

This  problem  of  depreciation  was 
studied  at  great  length  by  the  staff  ot 
the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administra- 
tion, which  was  created  by  a  Democratic 
administration.  Last  December  this 
agency  recommended  that  a  small  busi- 
ness— ope  with  assets  of  less  than  $1 
millifm — be  allowed  to  write  off  one-half 
of  it  capital  investment  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion and  the  other  half  according  to 
Treasury  Department  rules.  This  would 
provide  a  comparison  with  the  two  ap- 
proaches. And,  perhaps,  in  time.  smaQ 
corporations  would  be  authorized  to 
choose  their  own  depreciation  schedules 
for  all  of  their  tax  writeoffs.  It  should 
be  noted  that  most  of  the  tax  concessions 
in  the  form  of  accelerated  amortization 
which  the  Government  granted  for  the 
construction  of  defense-production  fa- 
cilities over  the  past  2  years  have  gone 
to  the  larger  c^wnpanies.  Of  the  $12  bil- 
lion of  new  facilities  approved  for  this 
quick  tax  writeoff — ^in  5  years,  instead 
of  20  to  30 — only  II  percent  went  to 
companies  with  600  or  less  employees, 
although  the  share  of  such  firms  in  Na- 
tion's business  activity  is  roughly  30  per- 
cent. The  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin- 
istration also  studied  this  problem  and 
concluded  that  in  only  2  of  12  industries 
were  smi^  companies  receiving  what  was 
termed  a  fair  share  of  the  fast  amortin- 
tion  awards. 

Another  ever-present  deten^ent  to  the 
expansion  of  small  corporations  is  section 
102  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
permits  taxation  of  unreasonable  accu- 
mulations of  corporate  profits.  It  is,  of 
coiu-se.  axiomatic  that  some  penalty  pro- 
visions should  be  in  the  revenue  code  to 
guard  against  closely  held  corporations 
building  up  large  surpluses  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  personal  incMne  taxes.  But, 
it  ianot  the  law  against  which  the  small- 
business  man  complains.  It  is  the  way 
in  which  the  law  is  b^ng  administered. 

The  small-business  man  eoniends  that 
the  vagueness  of  definitions  prevents  him 
from  complying  with  Treasury  Depart- 
ment rules  on  this  section,  even  if  he 
does  everything  ];x)ssfble  toward  compli- 


ance. There  are  no  definite  limits  on 
what  is  a  reasonable  accumulatitm  of 
profits.  Most  businessmen  believe  they 
must  distribute  in  dividends  at  least  70 
percent  of  their  earnings  or  the  penalty 
provision  of  section  102  will  be  invoked 
against  them.  There  are  no  standard 
rules.  In  addition,  the  anall -business 
man  is  understandably  opposed  to  the 
provision  which  idaces  the  burd^i  (tf 
proof  on  him  to  justify  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  accumulations  of  prcrflts. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Treasury  Depulinent  should 
undertake  a  study  of  this  iMxiblem  of 
taxing  corporate  profit  accumulations 
and  issue  definite  ground  rules  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  section 
102.  The  rule-of -thumb  70-percent  fig- 
ure seems  too  broad  for  day-to-day  and 
individual  application.  The  Treasury 
Department  shoiild  consider  establishing 
tailored  percentage  cutoffs  for  each  of 
the  main  segments  of  the  business  com- 
munity. In  the  meantime,  the  Treasury 
Department,  rather  than  the  business- 
man, should  bear  the  burden  of  proof  In 
determining  whether  the  buildup  in  un- 
distributed corporate  earnings  is  reason- 
able or  not. 

If  a  small-business  man  survives  the 
above  tax  hurdles  and  does  build  his 
company  into  a  going  concern,  he  still 
nrast  grapple  with  another  formidable 
problem.  This  is  the  inheritance  or 
estate  tax.  These  death  taxes  often 
force  small  businesses,  both  before  and 
after  the  death  of  the  owner,  into  selling 
out  to  larger  competitors  or  merging  with 
them,  thus  narrowing  the  Nation's  com- 
petitive economic  base  and  fostering  the 
growth  of  monoiwly.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, at  his  electicm.  can  extend  the 
period  for  passing  these  death  taxes  from 
15  months  to  as  long  as  5  years.  He 
should  be  as  lenient  as  possible  in  con- 
sidering applications  for  such  extensions. 
The  heirs  to  small  business  deserve  every 
opportimity  to  raise  the  money  for  these 
taxes,  so  they  will  not  have  to  sell  out 
in  order  to  get  sufBcient  money  for  the 
tax  collector.  Before  his  death,  the 
owner  of  a  small  business  Is  frequently 
forced  to  sen  out  or  merge  with  a  com- 
petitor because  of  the  realization  that  be 
cannot  diversify  his  holdings  so  that  his 
survivors  will  have  enough  liquid  csHDital 
to  satisfy  the  death  duties.  A  complete 
resurvey  of  this  field  of  taxation  should 
be  undertaken  immediately  to  determine 
what  feasible  revisions  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  should  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible  to  ];»x>vide  tax  relief  to 
the  free  and  independent  small-business 
men  of  America.  A  revision  of  the  tax 
laws  would  be  no  subsidy.  It  would 
merely  provide  equitable  treatment  of 
the  small-business  man.  on  the  basis  of 
his  positicm  in  the  American  economic 
picture .  The  small-business  man  is  will- 
ing znd  able  to  shouldw  his  own  burden 
and  make  his  own  way.  but  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  saddle  him  with  a  tax 
structure  which.  In  its  very  essence,  re- 
sults in  a  strong  Inducement  for  him  to 
sell  out  to  his  larger  competitors. 

Let  us  not  tax  to  death  the  little- 
business  man  who  pots  the  word  "eom- 
petitive"  into  our  oompetittf*  eeonomto 
system. 
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Prirate  Vcrtas  Pabfic  Control  of  Water 
9Mi  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  MXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  AuQUSt  1, 1953 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Willford  I.  King  entitled 
"Private  Versiis  Public  Control  of  Water 
and  Power"  that  deserves  careful  read- 
ing. Dr.  King  is  economics  professor 
emeritus.  New  York  University:  nation- 
ally known  ecoiKMnist  and  statistician; 
author  of  The  Wealth  and  Income  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States.  The  Causes 
of  Economic  Fluctuations,  azui  The  Keys 
to  Prosperity: 

One  Of  the  problema  confronting  the 
present  adminlatratlon  Is  what  policy  to 
adopt  In  ccmnectlon  with  such  related  things 
as  flood  control.  Irrigation,  and  power  de- 
velopment. Among  courses  deemed  worthy 
of  consideration  are  the  following: 

1.  Extension  to  other  valleys  of  Federal 
projects  typified  by  the  TVA. 

3.  Valley  development  projects  undertaken 
jointly  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
States  concerned. 

3.  Power  and  Irrigation  development  by 
the  Federal   Government. 

4.  Sale  to  private  concerns  of  the  Irriga- 
tion and  power  projects  now  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

What  basic  criteria  should  be  used  In 
evaluating  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these 
various    policies?      The    answer    Is: 

1.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  plan  Is 
best  which  gives  the  largest  excess  of  returns 
over  cost. 

3.  The  Federal  Oovemment  should  not 
promote  any  plan  the  principal  characteris- 
tic of  which  Is  to  rob  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few. 

With  these  criteria  In  mind,  let  us  consider 
the   various  proposals  in   the  order   listed. 

Ought,  for  example,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  the  Missoiirl  Valley  in  much 
the  same  way  that  it  has  developed  the 
Tennessee  Valley? 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  assigned  for 
wanting  to  develop  the  Missouri  Valley  Is 
to  prevent  fioods  in  that  and  the  Mississippi 
Valleys.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert 
geologist  to  know  that  the  flood  plains  of 
rivers  will  be  covered  with  water  in  some 
springs.  But  those  farming  the  land  know 
that  the  occasional  crop  losses  are  offset  by 
the  bountiful  yields  due  to  the  abundant 
moisture  and  the  rich  soil  deposited  by  the 
fioodwaters.  So.  each  year,  they  gamble  on 
getting  a  good  crop — and,  in  most  seasons, 
they  win.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  to  recompense  them  when  they  lose? 

M^any  people  have  built  hoiises  and  busi- 
ness buildings  on  the  Missouri  flood  plain. 
When  they  built  were  they  ignorant  of  the 
flood  danger?  Of  course  not.  They  took  a 
chance,  taking  advantage  of  cheap  land,  fig- 
uring that  fiood  damage  would  not  occur 
oHen.  Ought  the  taxpayers  to  spend  vast 
sums  to  protect  these  people  against  the 
risks  which  they  assumed  with  their  eyes 
open? 

Would  a  series  of  dams  make  navigation 
on  the  Missouri  more  feasible?  Perhaps  so. 
But,  if  conditions  were  made  perfect,  how 
much  traflic  would  the  river  carry?  Prac- 
tically none,  for  the  demand  for  that  water- 
way practically  ceased  when  the  railroads 
reached  the  Missouri  in  Montana. 

Ample  evidence  shows  that  the  TVA  proj- 
ect has  resulted  in  taxing  American  dtlaens 


gen(  irally  for  the  benefit  of  persons  residing 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  No  one  has  yet 
pro<  uced  any  logical  defense  of  this  transfer 
of  1  'ealth.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
thai  Federal  development  of  the  Missouri 
Val]  sy.  or  any  other  river  valley  would  have 
a  dj  Serent  outcome? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Gov  wnment  enter  into  a  pact  with  the  States 
aloig  the  Mlssoiul  to  develop  the  project 
Join  tly.  Is  it  safe  to  asstmae  that  associating 
State  governments  in  the  ventiire  would 
elin  inate  extravagance.  Inefllciency.  and 
wasi  e?  Any  assumption  that  such  would  be 
the  case  overlooks  the  universal  tendency 
of  n  iOst  ofllcials  of  Government,  whether  na- 
tion U.  State,  or  local,  to  be  careless  with 
pub  ic  money,  for  the  general  feeling  is 
that  such  money  really  costs  no  one  any- 
thin  a^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal 
effe<  t  of  Joint  administration  by  national 
and  State  authorities  woxild  be  to  multiply 
red  tape  and  thus  Increase  Inefllciency  and 
wasle. 

81  ould  the  Federal  Government  go  Into 
the  irrigation  and  power  bxisiness  on  a  large 
scal(  ?  Is  there  an  urgent  demand  for  more 
crop  I?  If  there  is.  Just  what  excuse  la  there 
for  ^e  vast  Federal  price  support  program 
desii  ;ned  to  protect  our  farmers  against  low 
pric(  s  brought  about  by  overproduction? 
If  tl  ere  is  any  bona  fide  unsatisfied  demand 
tor  Che  produce  of  irrigated  farms,  or  for 
eleci  rlc  power,  is  it  nonf easlble  to  find  pri- 
vate companies  which  will  be  willing  to  fi- 
nanie  such  irrigation  or  power  production? 
Of  ooiirse  not.  Private  capital  la  always 
seek  ,ng  profitable  investment. 

Tie  truth  is.  indeed,  that  whenever  per- 
mitted, private  concerns  have  shown  great 
efllclency  to  developing  power.  Electricity 
is,  ii  deed,  one  of  the  few  todustrial  products 
the  price  of  which  to  the  customers  has, 
despite  Inflation  of  our  money  supply,  ac- 
tual: y  declined  in  recent  decades.  In  view 
of  tills  fact,  why  not  give  private  enterprise 
a  frt  e  hand  in  this  field? 

So  me  years  ago,  when  the  Ftench  Govern - 
men ;  found  Itself  to  financial  dUBculties.  it 
decided  that  the  way  to  balance  Its  budget 
was  ^  take  over  the  public  uUlitles  and  use 
theU  large  profits  to  elimtoate  the  deficit. 
But,  shortly  after  the  utilities  were  absorbed, 
and  fovernment  operation  began,  the  profits 
turn  jd  to  losses,  and  hence,  the  French 
treaj  ury  found  its  troubles  totensifled  rather 
than  ameliorated. 

Ml  jht  not  our  Government  at  the  present 
time  profit  by  French  experience?  If  taking 
over  the  utilities  produced  losses  for  France, 
why  not  reverse  the  process  and  t\im  over  to 
private  concerns  our  Federal  power  enter- 
prise! which  are  now  costtog  our  taxpayers 
heavr  losses  annually,  and  thus  reduce  the 
size  )f  our  current  deficit?  And,  toclden- 
tally,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  these  under- 
takirgs  would  reduce  a  bit  the  size  of  our 
stup4  ndoxis  national  debt,  and  cut  down 
somewhat  the  heavy  totersst  burden  which 
It  generates. 

Wl  at  are  the  arguments  against  adopttog 
such  a  policy?    Here  are  a  few: 

1.  :  t  would  give  rise  to  a  strident  hue  and 
cry  f  1  om  all  those  who  are  socialists  at  heart 
in  ai  d  out  of  Congress,  even  though  they 
may  9e  parading  as  Democrats  or  RepubU- 
cans. 

3.  :  t  would  dlmtolsh  the  niunber  of  Jobs 
avail)  >ble  for  loyal  party  members. 

3.  ]  t  would  lessen  the  power  and  prestige 
of  tb  i  admtoistratlon. 

4.  ]  iBst.  and  by  no  means  least,  It  would 
brtog  bitter  complaints  from  the  present 
benel  claries  of  this  form  of  Federal  largess, 
and  t  rould  cost  the  party  to  power  the  votes 
of  thise  beneficiaries. 

In  the  Ught  of  aU  the  facts,  what  course 
ought  the  administration  to  pursue?  And, 
perha  ps  a  still  more  important  question — 
what  will  It  actiiaUy  do? 


n* 


Uncoln  said,  "A  hoxise  divided  against  lt« 
self  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  Govern* 
ment  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free";  so.  Herbert  Hoover,  in  his 
recent  Spotlight,  says  this  Nation  cannot 
stirvive  half  socialist  and  half  free  enterprise, 
and.  without  free  enterprise  (its  Siamese 
twto).  constitutional  liberty  will  perish. 
Tow  help  Is  needed  if  the  movement  toto 
socialism  is  to  be  reversed. 

Tell  your  Congressman  and  Senators  you 
want  government  competition  with  bxistoess 
and  socialistic  spending  cut  out  of  the 
budget. 


Hoosc  Resolution  352 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or  mrw  roax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcoRO,  I  include  a  copy  of 
a  resolution.  House  Resolution  352.  in- 
troduced  by  me  on  July  27, 1953,  entitled 
"Requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Invite  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  to  Join  with 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  in 
conversations  considering  the  conclusion 
of  a  mutual  defense  treaty  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  other 
countries" : 

House  Resolution  S52 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
Joined  with  other  free  nations  in  the  Nortb 
Atlantic  area  to  safeguard  the  liberty,  com- 
mon heritage,  and  civilization  of  their  peo- 
ples, and  through  the  North  AUantic  Treaty 
to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective  defens* 
and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity: and 

Whereas  on  May  37,  1053,  the  parties  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  a  protocol 
to  extend  the  guaranties  contatoed  in  article 
6  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  of  which  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  is  a  member,  and  on 
July  1,  1953,  the  Senate  of  the  United  State* 
consented  to  the  ratification  of  the  above- 
mentioned  protocol,  thereby  signifying  Ita 
approval  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  to  the  mutual  secturlty 
system;  and 

Whereas  the  treaty  establishing  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  has  not  yet  been 
ratified  and  therefore  the  German  Federal 
Republic  is  not  yet  formally  linked  by  a 
mutual  defense  agreement  with  the  collec- 
tive-security efforts  of  the  other  free  nat»on« 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Western  Germany 
have  worked  dUigently  to  rebuild  democratic 
institutions  and  reconstruct  their  economy, 
and  have  expressed  their  desire  to  participate 
in  the  mutual  defense  efforts  of  the  fre« 
world  on  an  equal  basis;  and 

Whereas  the  industrial  resources  and  the 
manpower  of  Western  Germany  would  con- 
tribute greaUy  to  the  defense  of  the  fre« 
world;  and 

Whereas  certain  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  especially  Belgium,  ths 
Netherlands,  Luxembovirg,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark have  cooperated  more  fully  than  others 
to  the  development  of  Western  defens* 
plans;  and 

Whereas  certain  countries  have  evinced  an 
unwillingness  to  Include  the  German  Federal 
Republic  on  an  equal  basU  in  the  defense 
plans  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlza- 
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tlon,  and,  by  not  promptly  mtifylng  the 
treaty  setting  up  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity, have  delajred  the  effective  astabllah- 
ment  of  that  vital  western  *l*f*ngg  organisa- 
tion: Therefore  be  U 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  reqiiested  to  tovits 
the  Govemmenta  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  to  designate  representatives  to  Joto 
with  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  conversations  consider- 
ing the  conclusion  of  a  mutual  defense  treaty 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  and  to  study  methods 
whereby  defense  links  with  thoss  countries 
of  Western  Europe  which  have  best  fulfilled 
their  security  obligations  may  be  strength- 
ened. 


Rocord 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  I  have 
returned  to  my  district  25  times  where 
I  have  delivered  over  100  speeches  as  a 
service  to  my  constituents.  During 
these  trips  I  had  many  appointments 
and  transacted  much  official  business. 

In  all  this  time  I  missed  voting  on  only 
14  measures  and  on  2  of  these  I  was 
able  to  get  live  pairs. 

I  have  always  made  It  a  policy  to  take 
a  position  on  every  measure  regardless 
of  its  importance. 

For  that  reason  I  wish  to  state  my  po- 
sition on  the  following  rollcaUs  that  I 
missed.  On  rollcall  No.  7,  providing 
funds  for  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  I  would  have  voted  "yes" 
since  I  have  constantly  supported  this 
committee  from  the  day  it  was 
organized. 

On  rollcall  No.  8,  providing  annual  re- 
view of  military  personnel  requirements, 
I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  9.  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions the  National  Housing  Act.  I 
would  have  voted  "yes,"  and  was  so 
paired. 

On  roUcall  No.  23.  a  bill  to  bring  in 
Mexican  agricultural  workers,  I  would 
have  voted  "no,"  and  was  so  paired. 

On  rollcall  No.  24.  to  recommit  a  bill 
requiring  lists  of  shareholders  of  Na- 
tional Banks  on  demand  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  44,  providing  payment 
to  school  districts,  I  would  have  voted 
"yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  45.  providing  grants  for 
hospital  construction,  I  would  have  voted 
"yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  46,  providing  funds  for 
labor,  health,  education,  and  welfare,  I 
would  have  voted  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  63,  providing  surplus 
wheat  for  Pakistan,  I  would  have  voted 
"yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  66.  to  recommit  the  Mil 
providing  for  disposal  of  Government- 


owned  rubber-producing  facilities,  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  69,  providing  for  the 
defeat  of  the  President's  reorganization 
plan,  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  70,  providing  for 
amendment  of  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act,  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  105  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  motion  to  kill  the  Small 
Business  Act 

On  rollcall  No.  106,  a  bill  to  investigate 
foundations,  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  completes  my  rec- 
ord for  this  session  of  Congress,  a  rec- 
ord of  hard  work  and  loyal  service  to 
the  people  I  represent. 


TVA 


Poll  Resvlts  Annonnced 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARBIS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVSS 

Saturday.  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news 
release  of  Facts  Forum  of  Wednesday, 
July  29: 

DaiXAs,  Tkz..  July  39. — ^Flnal  returns  to  the 
July  public-opinion  poll  of  Facts  Forum  were 
announced  today  by  President  Robert  H. 
Dedman.  showing  the  percentage  of  "yes" 
votes  on  each  question.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  percentage  shown  vottog  "yes"  on 
each  question  and  100  percent  is  the  per- 
centage vottog  "no." 

Should  we  settle  to  Korea  with  all  troops 
to  be  withdrawn? — 33  percent.  Are  tariffs 
necessary? — 79  percent.  Should  taxes  be 
lowered  now? — 45  percent.  Are  the  to- 
creased  toterest  rates  good  for  economy? — 59 
percent.  Are  the  pink  segments  of  the  press 
losing  their  power? — M  percent.  Should  the 
former  number  of  maU  deUveries  per  day 
be  restored  ?^-40  percent.  Should  we  enact 
more  stringent  laws  dealing  with  subver- 
sion?— 86  percent.  Can  pinks  filch  the  word 
"freedom"  as  they  have  others  of  ftoe  United 
States  tradition? — Tl  percent.  Can  Japan 
survive  without  trade  with  Communist-occu- 
pied territory? — M  percent.  Can  refusal  to 
testify  on  the  grounds  of  the  fifth,  amend- 
ment be  construed  as  guilt? — 68  percent. 
Should  we  aid  the  underground  movementa 
behtod  the  Iron  Curtain? — 87  percent.  Is 
the  appropriation  for  an  Air  Force  less  than 
143  wtogs  adeqiiate? — 62  percent.  Is  the  ad- 
ministration living  up  to  ita  pledge  to  econo- 
mize?— 57  percent.  Should  Uterature  favor- 
tog  communism  be  suppUed  free  to  read- 
ers?— 14  percent.  Was  Ike's  nillng  making 
possible  a  reduction  to  civil-service  rolls 
sound? — 86  percent.  Do  you  favor  Ike  over 
the  man  likely  to  be  the  next  Democratic 
nominee? — 80  percent. 

The  vottog  which  reflecta  President  Eisen- 
hower's popularity  is  broken  down  between 
the  solid  South  and  outolde  the  solid  South. 
Surprisingly.  83  percent  to  the  solid  South 
are  for  Ike,  while  only  78  percent  outolde 
the  solid  South  say  they  would  vota  for  him 
against  the  probable  Democratic  nomtoee. 

The  President's  percentage  when  this  ques- 
tion was  first  posed  to  January  was  89  per- 
cent: to  March,  85  percent;  to  April,  87  per- 
cent; to  June,  81  percent;  and  for  July,  80 
percent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Wm.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AL*a*MA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT  ISE  UNITED  8TATV3 
Saturday.  August  1. 1953 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoso,  first,  a 
speech  delivered  in  my  home  town  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  a  week  ago  today,  by 
our  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kxtauvkb],  on  the 
subject  of  the  TVA;  second,  an  editorial 
from  the  Anniston  Star,  entitled  "How 
TVA  Is  Helping";  and.  third,  two  very 
brief  editorials  from  the  Decatur  Daily 
regarding  the  TVA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

[ftom  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)   Times  of 
JtUy  38,  1953] 

Hkhe  Is  Text  or  Spsbcr  bt  KBrATTvn  om 
TVA 

This  might  have  been  a  sad  occasion-— 
this  great  TVA  rally  here  to  Huntaville. 

The  death  sentence  for  TVA,  as  we  know 
it,  was  decreed  recently  by  the  House  ol 
Representatives. 

Fortunately  that  decree  has  been  reversed.    ' 

TVA  will  live  I  The  going  will  be  tough 
for  a  few  years,  however.  But  TVA  will  sur- 
vive— thanks  to  manifestations  like  this 
enthusiastic  meeting  today. 

We  of  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley — in 
fact,  the  enlightened  peoples  of  the  entire 
Nation — appreciate  the  great  pleaders  for 
TVA  that  you  of  Alabama  have  sent  to 
Congress. 

They  were  btilwarks  of  strength  when  ttao 
going  was  rotighest. 

First,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  old 
master  himself — the  man  who  is  the  most 
effective  voice  we  have ,  in  Washington— 
your  senior  Senator.  Lism  Hnj.. 

Senator  Hiu.  was  the  key  man  in  our  fight, 
because  of  his  long  experience,  the  prestige 
which  he  enjoys  among  his  fellow  Senators, 
and  because  of  his  strategic  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices. He  fought  for  our  cause  in  committee, 
on  the  fioor.  and  then  as  a  member  of  the 
Conference  Conmilttee. 

Huntovllle's  own  Johm  Spauuian  was  al- 
ways present,  whenever  TVA  needed  a  boost. 
He  spoke  from  his  long  association  and 
totimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  fighttog 
always  effectively  and  well.  Bob  Joifxs  of 
Alabama,  from  this  district,  was  one  of  otv 
best  stalwarta  to  the  House. 

And  you  people  back  here  at  home  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  outcome  too.  The  en- 
thusiasm that  you  showed,  the  letters  that 
you  wrote,  the  trips  that  many  of  you  took 
to  Washington  to  help  plead  our  cause — all 
of  these  helped. 

There  always  has  been — throughout  th*8 
trying  time — a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
throughout  the  valley.  And  the  reason  that 
I  made  every  effort,  despite  the  heavy  prcG- 
sure  in  Congress  now,  to  attend  and  «p>eak 
at  this  meettog,  was  to  urge  you  to  keep  up 
that  same  crusade.  For  the  TVA  issue  will 
be  back  next  year  to  Congress — and  we 
cannot  afford  to  relax. 

I  said  that  the  death  sentence  for  TVA 
as  we  know  it  had  been  decreed  by  the  House, 
and  I  meant  that  literally,  not  as  an  exag- 
gerated figure  of  speech. 

The  House,  as  you  know,  cut  out  every  cent 
of  resource  developnwnt  funds  and  issued  an 
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ultimatum  to  TVA  to  (Bi  out  of  the  reaource 
Held. 

Tliat  meant  the  end  of  TVA  as  a  unified 
deTelopment  aceney  for  this  region. 

It  meant  the  end  of  the  dream  of  TVA, 
which  was  to  take  an  entire  river  valley  and 
develop  It  as  a  unit  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people. 

It  meant  that  the  eoHserratlon  work,  the 
fuieaUj  work,  the  control  of  the  waters  of 
the  upper  streams,  the  recreational  work,  all 
of  these  and  many  others,  wotdd  come  to  a 
sudden  halt. 

It  meant  that  the  TVA  reserrolrs.  now 
teeming  with  flsh  Hfe,  probably  would  have 
ended  up  like  most  private  power  company 
reservoirs — aquatic  deserts,  where  nothing 
fives. 

It  mcim  that  the  very  heart  of  the  whole 
TVA  plan  would  have  been  stilled,  suddenly, 
as  we  In  the  valley  were  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  aoth  anniversary  of  TVA. 

Fortunately,  as  I  said,  that  has  not  come 
to  pass.  The  Senate  by  floor  action  restored 
most  of  the  funds  and  ellniinated  the  death 
sentence  which  had  been  written  Into  the 
eommlttee  report,  and  which  had  been 
decreed  by  the  House's  action. 

Then  the  matter  went  to  conference  com- 
mttee.  We  didn't  get  out  of  conference 
what  we  would  have  liked  to  have.  The  con- 
ference approved  only  tlTS.OOO  In  new  money 
for  resoiirce  development.  But  It  authorized 
the  use  of  (500,000  from  other  appropriated 
fuzKls  and  directed  the  use  of  tars.OOO  from 
revenue  for  resource  development.  I  dont 
like  the  principle  of  Ccmgress  directing  TVA 
to  divert  Its  revenue  for  any  purpose,  but 
under  conditions  existing  in  the  hostile  new 
atmosphere  ezlsUng  in  Washington  today  I 
•an  tell  you  that  conference  report  was  a 
major  victory  tor  our  side. 

And  we're  happy  about  it. 

If  we  had  not  received  a  cent  of  money 
to  spend  on  resource  development,  1  would 
have  considered  it  a  victory  Jiist  to  have  the 
language  of  the  Senate  committee  report 
overridden.  For  that  language  directed  TVA 
to  close  out  its  program  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

And  thus  would  have  ended  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  Government  operations — the 
unified  regional  approach  by  which  req>on- 
slbllity  and  decision  was  decentralized  from 
Washington  and  by  which  all  the  forces 
of  nature  were  respected  and  developed 
together. 

Just  think  of  what  this  decentrallzaUon 
alone  has  meant.  The  decisions,  as  far  as 
TVA  is  concerned,  have  been  made  by  people 
right  here  in  the  valley.  In  other  Qovern- 
ment  agencies,  they  are  made  by  Washington. 
Here  the  farmers,  the  foresters,  the  conserva- 
tionists, the  States,  the  local  groups,  make 
the  decisions  based  on  their  knowledge  of 
their  own  area  and  conditions.  TVA  Is  the 
greatest  step  toward  decentralization  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  return  of  the  initiative  to 
the  region  and  local  governments  that  has 
ever  been  taken. 

This  regional  approach  of  TVA.  which  has 
made  TVA  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
accomplishments,  would  have  ended  if  the 
resource  development  ultimatum  had  pre- 
vailed. We  know  that  representatives  of 
other  governments  travel  half-way  around 
the  world  to  inspect  and  learn  about  TVA. 
They  do  not  do  that  Just  to  see  a  power 
development.  There  are  many  power  devel- 
opments. But  TVA  is  miich  more  than  a 
power  development — It  Is  imlque  in  that  it 
is  a  regional  development  of  all  ovu  ra- 
■ources.  power  *iw^iTg  them. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  we  have  avoided 
this  fate.  But  having  been  bo  near  it  once, 
we  ought  to  be  mighty,  mighty  wary  In 
the  future.  We  have  got  to  continue  the 
missionary  work,  lining  up  every  bit  of  tytp- 
port  we  can  get,  jetween  now  and  next  year^ 
for  the  same  congressional  knives  and  axes 
WL^  present  at  least  until  Janiiary  195S. 
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A  Dothcr  phase  of  tlie  TVA  lanM  on  which 

desperately  need  the  continuing  enthu- 

support  of  the  people  here  at  home 

the  power  program  Itself. 

lot  of   mlsooneepttons   floated    around 

Wa4hington  about  TVA  power  this  year.    I'd 

to  Hat  them  in  the  order  Ut  which  I  think 

damaged  us  most. 

It  Is  a  socialistic  scheme  fbr  the  Oov- 

to  furnish  power.     That   issue,   X 

was  setUed  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

ridiculous  as  it  is.  It's  still  with  us. 

TVA    always    overestimates    Its   power 

The  record   is  the  best  answer  to 

record  which  shows  that  on  the 

-term  estimates — the  type  that  count  In 

utility    busineaa— the    TVA    has   been 

accurate  than  any  private  power  com- 

and  always  on  the  conservative  side. 

you  can  read  again  and  again  and  still 

"TVA  always  overestimates  it*  power 
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3.  There's  plenty  of  other  power  available 

froi|i  private  sources — let  them  buy  some. 

one  was  destroyed  when  one  after  an- 

of  the  private  utility  executives  came 

the  Senate  committee  and  magnanl- 

'  offered  to  sell  TVA  power.      But  as 

as  you  started  to  pin  them  down,  you 

I  they  didnt  have  the  capacity  now; 

wouldnt  offer  a  firm  price;  they  would 

say  how  much  they  would  have  available 

ifhen;  and,  of  cotuae,  they  would  want  to 

plants  with  accelerated  tax  deprecla- 

arrangements,  so  that  the  taxpayers  as 

as  the  rate  payers  could  foot  the  bill. 

Why  should  the  Nation  subsidize  cheap 

-  for  one  section?     It  Just  doesn't  seem 
in  that  we're  paying  all  this  money 

and  that  SO  percent  of  the  energy  is 

going  for  our  use,  but  tor  xhe  atomic 

installations  in  the  valley.     Certainly 

a  national  purpose;  Isn't  it? 

You're  J\ist  using  TVA  to  pirate  Indus- 

from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

1  Just  isn't  so — as  you  and  I  know  very 

but  we've  still  got  to  convince  the  Na- 

of  that. 

power  needs  of  the  valley  are  going 
resurveyed  next  year.     We  have  the 
le  of  Senator  Saltonstaix,  chairman 
I  he    Appropriations    Subcommittee,    on 
'      We  also  have  the  promise  of  the  ex- 
department, 
the  task  of  you  people  in  the  valley, 
>f  us  in  Congress,  will  be  to  seek  to  con- 
the  admlnistraUon  and  Its  leaders  la 
Bs«  that  in  such  a  resurvey  they  should 
ollow  the  procedure  that  they  followed 
year. 

year  they  got  their  opinions  from  prl- 

power  companies  aixi  from  people  not 

«  valley.      Next  year  let  us  hope  that 

wUl  put  more  faith  in  TVA  Itself,  which 

1  ved  with  the  power  needs  of  this  valley. 

-  and  day  out.  for  30  years  and  cer- 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  them  than 

cLitslder — and  a  prejudiced  outsider  at 


lUl 


believe  that  tf  we  keep  steadily  at  It,  we 

-  a  better  than  even  chance  to  win  ap- 

'  of  the  Pulton  steam  plant  next  year. 

1  never  desist  in  our  efforts  for  this 

because  our  cause  Is  right. 

It  will  be  a  fight.     We  shall  have  to 

to  keep  up  the  barrage  of  facts,  to 

the  barrage  of  propaganda,  which 

sweeping  over  this  Nation  tram  ttw 

power  lobby. 

like  this  and  others  I  ta«v«  at- 
In  the  valley  can  be  tremendously 
I  know  that  they  always  insptie 
"y  to  do  my  utmost — ^for  in  them 
aeraocracy  at  Its  best, 
was  bom  of  democracy— of  the  peo- 
deslre  to  better  their  c^portunltles; 
people's  desires  to  use  the  resources 
Ood  had  given  them, 
will  live  of  democracy,  sustained  by 
support  of  the  people  it  serves. 
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in<om  the  Aanlsftoa  Star) 
Bow  TVA  Is  HKLnwo 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  is  overwhelm« 
tngly  tn  support  of  the  proposition,  sub- 
scribed to  by  Presidential  Candldste  Eisen- 
hower last  fall,  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  doing  an  excellent  Job — and  not 
as  President  Bsenhower  has  asserted  more 
recently,  that  it  is  "creeping  socialism." 

This  was  made  clear  Just  the  other  night 
when  son^  of  TVA's  notable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  SO  years  were  enumeratett 
in  a  qseech  delivered  before  a  Decatur  gath- 
ering of  selXM^men  by  Dr.  Raymond  R.  Paty 
a  TVA  director. 

It  was  pointed  out.  for  one  thing,  that  In 
terms  of  flood  control  alone,  dams  now  har- 
nessing the  Tennessee  River  are  making  pos- 
sible savings  of  more  than  $10  million  annu- 
ally— wealth  which,  for  want  of  the  TVA 
system,  woxild  have  to  be  written  off  as  flood 
loss. 

At  the  same  time,  navigation  has  been 
aided  greatly,  since,  according  to  Dr.  Paty's 
figures,  traffic  now  Is  running  at  the  rate  of 
900  million  ton-miles  a  year  and  encom- 
passes a  wide  range  of  items,  including  grain, 
automobiles,  petroleum  products,  wood  prod- 
ucts, and  fertilizers.  This  contrasts  to  a  1933 
volume  of  only  33  million  ton-miles,  with 
sand  and  gravel  accounting  for  most  of  the 
traffic. 

The  TVA  director  also  called  attention  to 
Important  intangible  benefits  accruing  from 
the  Integrated  plan  for  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  watershed.  It  affords,  he 
declared,  "a  symbol  and  a  practical  example" 
to  shorr  people  all  over  the  world  how  under- 
developed areas  can  be  made  to  prosper. 

In  1962,  a-.  Paty  stated,  more  than  2.000 
representatives  of  70  foreign  countries  visited 
TVA.  They  foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr. 
Sudhir  Sen,  secretary  of  the  Damodar  Valley 
Corp.  r*  India,  who.  after  studying  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  system  for  3  months  in  1048. 
observed  that  "in  the  essence  at  resotiroe  eco- 
nomics. TVA  has  shown  us  a  new  way  •  •  • 
by  building  up  on  a  siutalned-srleld  basU, 
on  a  relatively  narrow  resource  base,  the 
highest  possible  level  of  wealth,  employment, 
and  Income.- 

IPtom  the  Decatur  Dally) 
Tea;  Taxxs  Aas  Pam 

Tbo  bad  the  annual  financial  statement 
of  the  Decatur  Electric  Department  can't  b* 
shown  to  nUIlions  in  the  United  States  who 
are  victims  of  the  propaganda  that  no  taxes 
are  paid  in  the  TVA  area. 

In  the  year  1953  the  Decatur  Electric  De- 
partment paid  taxes  to  the  city  of  Decatw 
in  the  amount  of  »56.049.99.  That  U  to  say, 
t»ie  municipal   operation   does  pay  taxes. 

Other  Items  In  the  report  also  are  stgnlfl« 
cant.  The  net  Income  for  the  year  waa 
•308407.06.  although  residential  customers 
are  enjoying  the  second  lowest  electric  rat* 
in  the  tmited  States. 

Yes,  notwltltttandlng  reports  fed  out  for 
propaganda  ptirposes,  the  electric  depart- 
ment does  pay  taxes,  to  fact,  the  electric  de- 
partment u  the  largest  tanayer  in  the  clt» 
or  Decatur.  ^  ' 

Tsar's  Pins.  But — 
ThB  efforts  of  the  AUbama  Tuho-culosls 
Association  are  paying  dividends.  Governor 
Persons  has  recommended  in  round  figures, 
to  double  the  appropriation  for  fighting 
tuberculosis  and  a  tax  bill  which  would  pro- 
duce another  tasO.OOO  a  year  Is  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

All  of  It  put  together  will  not  raise  the 
amoimt  essential  to  put  an  end  to  tubercu- 
losis. Alabama  should  be  responsible  fOr  ^ 
per  patient  per  day.  That's  how  to  lick 
tuberculoels. 

People  op  here  to  the  Valley  of  Alabama 
remember  when  malaria  was  such  a  scourge 
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to  so  many.  Not  any  mora.  Wow  you  can 
hardly  find  a  case  of  malaria.  How  was  it 
dme?  With  money,  money  from  TVA  work- 
log  with  and  through  the  State  Health  De- 
partment, the  county  health  units.  Now 
there  Is  no  more  malaria.  Malaria  Is  con- 
trolled. 

If  Alabama  will  accept  the  responsibility 
for  controlling  tuberculosis  you  can  be  as- 
sured that  within  a  comparatively  few  years 
the  dread  disease  will  be  controlled. 

But  there  Is  iu>  other  way.  Either  the 
money,  or  the  disease. 


Uta 


Arc  Wt  Udiif  Its 
FriMdsUp? 


EXTENSION  OF  REAflARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  Toeoc 

IN  THE  8ZNATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  recently  held  on  the  campus  of  Col- 
gate University  at  Hamilton.  N.  Y.,  the 
fifth  annual  conference  on  American 
foreign  i>olicy.  This  fine  institute,  which 
attracts  woiid  attention,  heard  among 
other  distinguished  diglnltaries  the 
Peruvian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Senor  Don  Fernando  Bercke- 
meyer,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  Latin 
America:  Are  We  Losing  Its  Friendship? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
teresting and  constructive  address  be 
printed  in  the  AiK>endlx  of  the  Rkoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao, 
as  follows: 

Latim  AMniCA:  An  Wt  Lomro  Its 
FaixMoaHXP? 

It  Is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  and 
fully  conscious  of  the  honor,  that  I  have 
accepted  the  kind  invitation  to  address  this 
morning  the  special  plenary  session  on  Latin 
America  of  the  fifth  annual  conference  on 
American  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  to  my  mind  of  special  merit  that  an 
American  Institution  (of  such  renown  as 
Colgate  University)  ^''ould  invite,  and  has 
Indeed  invited,  many  of  us  foreign  represent- 
atives to  discuss  a  subject  that  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  your  own  national  policy, 
namely.  "Is  the  United  States  losing  Latin 
American  friendship?" 

It  shows  much  courage  and  good  faith  in 
that  you  are  willing  and  able  to  listen  to  otir 
comments  on  the  application  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  to  our  respective  coun- 
tries, coming,  so  to  speak,  from  people  like 
me  who  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  such 
policy.  This  is  most  conunendable.  and  in 
return  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  of 
my  views  on  these  matters  In  the  spirit  of 
complete  frankness  and  cooperative  friend- 
ship in  which  this  forxun  Is  lying  held. 

Now,  in  the  confiictlng  and  tortuous  time 
through  which  this  world  Ls  co\irsing  as  a 
result  of  two  world  confiagratlons  that  have 
upset  traditional  patterns  of  trade,  evolved 
new  cultures,  disturbed  social  values  and 
give  an  upsurge  to  a  number  of  demagogic 
phlloaophles  claiming  to  be  the  panacea  of 
all  Ills,  it  Is  extremely  easy  to  adopt  a  nega- 
tively critical  approach,  pick  out  weaknesses, 
distort  them  out  of  all  proportion,  and  come 
up  with  some  facile  conclusion  that  only 
covers  some  narrow  aspect  of  the  problem. 

This  I  do  not  propose  to  do  for  it  is  neither 
constructive  nor  instructive  and  I  believe 
would  miss  the  objective  of  the  present  meet- 
ing. 


Rather  I  would  comment  on  the  overall 
picture  and  in  general  terms  touch  only  on 
the  main  developments,  for  the  details  are 
beyond  both  the  time  and  scope  of  this 
discussion.  I  will  review  not  only  some  of 
the  most  positive  achievements  but  also 
necessarily  touch  on  some  ot  the  problems 
Involved  in  the  general  relations  between 
the  Americas  that  can  affect  our  overall  de- 
sires for  coopwatlon  In  the  best  interests 
of  our  hemisphere. 

Tou  will  forgive  me.  I  trust,  if  I  Incline 
to  choose  examples  in  connection  with  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  my 
country,  as  I  am  naturally  most  familiar  with 
these  but  that,  at  the  same  thne,  I  believe 
also  encompass  the  general  principles  of  o\ir 
associations  that  can  be  applied  with  certain 
modifications  to  the  rest  of  the  Americas. 

In  view  of  what  I  liave  said  earlier,  namely, 
the  upsurge  of  demagogic  philosophies  that 
claim  to  solve  all  evil  but  would  in  reality 
mean  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  ma- 
jority by  the  selfish  interest  of  the  few  and 
that  would  graviute  Inevitably  against  the 
gain  of  the  peoples  of  our  world,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  powerful  defender,  we 
must  examine  our  relationships  from  our 
ability  to  cooperate  in  the  interest  of  all  in 
the  military,  economic,  and  social  fields  in 
order  that  we  may  become  unassailable  bas- 
tions of  human  progress  beyond  the  super- 
ficial, apparently  easy  yet  disastrous,  solu- 
tions that  wotild  in  effect  leave  degradation 
and  the  loss  of  such  progress  as  hunoanity 
has  made  to  date. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  military  de- 
fense of  this  continent,  our  friendship  has 
been  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
governments  have  ratified  military  aid 
treaties,  demonstrating ,  our  willingness  to 
assume  responsibility,  and  as  a  result  have 
started  to  receive  assistance  so  that  In  case  of 
threats  to  our  hemisphere  our  forces  could 
play  a  proportionate  role  in  Its  defense. 

In  the  United  Nations,  where  at  the  1915 
conference  in  San  Francisco,  aU  our  respec- 
tive governments  played  an  important  role 
in  maintaining  the  principle  of  regional 
sectu-lty  there  was  once  again  manifested  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  political  field 
that  has  motivated  our  relations  in  the  past 
and  I  hope  will  even  be  more  strengthened 
in  the  futtire. 

In  turn  the  United  States  has  played  a 
valuable  role  in  our  countries  by  means  of 
-much  appreciated  cooperation  In  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment. We  should  add  that  under  point 
4  we  have  received  technicxU  assistance  such 
as  the  establishment  of  labor  employment 
services,  thereby  in^>roving  our  means  of 
best  enabling  otir  people  to  work  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

This  type  of  cooperation  Is  a  very  positive 
example  of  progressive  United  States  policy 
in  Latin  America. 

It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  the 
latent  pool  of  good  will  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  due  to  oxu  geo- 
graphical position  and  historic  sympathies 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  similarity 
of  our  emergence  as  nations  but  also  in  our 
case  with  the  ready  assistance  that  was  given 
insofar  as  you  were  able  In  that  day  and  age, 
such  as  by  the  declaration  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

This  social  cooperation  that  I  have  men- 
tioned has,  I  believe,  established  a  new  tra- 
dition In  the  relationships  between  nations 
In  that  your  countrymen  have  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  oxin — and  I  empha- 
sise "with" — to  try  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  greater  experience  In  coping  with  the 
problems  that  beset  growing  and  forward- 
looking  nations. 

Our  trade,  too,  is  closely  Interwoven  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  as  for  instance  was 
the  case  in  1950  when  26  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  Peru's  exports  came  to  this  country, 
and,  In  return,  63  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  our  Imports  came  from  the  United  States. 


Though  the  balance  of  trade  waa,  as  it  Is 
sometimes  termed,  unfavorable  to  us,  you 
must  reallas  that  a  good  percentage  of  theae 
imports  were  capital  goods  and  in  additloa 
there  was  a  greatly  Increased  volume  of 
capital  investment  in  my  country  from 
abroad,  which  we  hope  will  continue,  and  the 
results  of  which  shoxild  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  enable  us  to  balance  our  trading 
positions. 

In  this  respect  I  would  but  quote  from  a 
message  of  Preeident  Eisenhower  to  Congress 
on  May  4  of  this  year,  which  is  noost  en- 
couraging to  us  in  Latin  America: 

"Through  increasing  two-way  Inter- 
national trade  and  stimulating  in  every  prac- 
tical way  the  fiow  of  private  investment 
abroad,  we  can  strengthen  the  free  world, 
including  ourselves.  In  natural  and  healthy 
ways." 

Bearing  In  mind  the  figures  I  have  given 
you  for  a  year  of  otir  foreign  trade.  In  my 
country  you  can  readily  realize  why  we 
enthusiastically  support  such  views.  Every 
encouragement  to  trade  that  allows  us  to 
expand  our  exports  in  the  market  where, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  we  buy  the  most  will 
naturally  allow  us  to  raise  our  national  In- 
come and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  people,  protecting  their  welfare  and 
thereby  insuring  the  stability  at  our  institu- 
tions, o\ir  happlnees  and  contributing  to  the 
overall  aim  of  further  strengthening  the  free 
world  in  face  of  present-day  menaces. 

In  Peru,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Odria.  we  have  done  everything  compatible 
with  our  national  interests  to  stimulate  a 
favorable  climate  for  foreign  investment, 
realising  that  the  beet  interests  of  our  coun- 
tries are  served  by  the  maximum  utilization 
and  distribution  of  our  resources.  And  this 
we  can  only  do  If  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
use  of  the  savings  of  the  more  developed 
countries,  which  we  can  only  do  if  we  enable 
these  savings  to  be  invested  at  a  reas6nable 
|xt^t  to  the  investors  as  well  as  to  oiirselves. 

We  have  in  Peru,  for  example,  as  of  1949. 
at  which  time  this  was  an  untried  policy 
in  the  poet-war  world  outside  the  Uxxlted 
States,  removed  all  exchange  restrictions  and 
conunercial  controls,  firmly  believing,  as  haa 
been  confirmed,  in  the  policy  that  a  country 
can  best  benefit,  and  thus  Increase  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people,  by  allowing  the  full  play 
of  a  freely  competitive  market. 

We  have  concentrated  greatly  on  agricul- 
tural development,  as  stated  p»-evlou8ly.  with 
the  valued  assistance  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  connection  with  agricultural 
extension  services  and  agricultural  mechani- 
zation. (A  country  must  eat  before  it  can 
desire  or  afford  washing  machines.) 

We  have  also  in  many  countries  of  Latin 
America  enacted  liberal  and  most  progressive 
laws  in  order  to  stimiilate  development  of  our 
mining  and  petroleum  resources  to  encour- 
age the  cooperation  of  foreign  investment, 
naturally  always  bearing  in  mind  the  due 
safeguards  required  tmd  the  re8p>onslblllty 
that  this  Investment  must  assume  for  our 
national  interest.  These  laws,  that  have  cer- 
tainly created  a  great  deal  of  economic  activ- 
ity in  many  countries  of  this  hemisphere, 
have  but  further  strengthened  the  guaran- 
tees of  fair  treatment  that  foreign  capital 
has  always  received  in  my  country. 

It  Is  therefore  regrettable,  with  this  back- 
ground, that  attempts  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States 
to  impose  protectionist  measxu'es  against 
trade,  which  we  have  viewed  with  the  great- 
est concern. 

For  the  general  pattern  of  these  attempts 
would  restilt  not  only  in  harm  to  your  con- 
sumer but  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
economies  of  some  of  our  coiuitries  merely 
to  protect  minority  special  interests  in  the 
United  States.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  lead  and  sine,  of  which  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  great  exporters  to  the  United  Statea 
which  by  the  way  the  recent  well-known 
Paley  report  lists  under  the  claasiftcatlon  of 
Inadeqxiate  reserve  for  the  United  States. 
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fmu'm  asparta  eC  1«ad  to  fhfc  eoontry  np- 
wut  taatf  •  paroant  oC  tta«  xurtknal  eon- 
BomiitlaD  or  thii  wnmtaX  tn  th«  Uatted  Stataa. 
Tat  to  Peru.  IT  tbla  market  wera  to  ba  eUm- 
Inatad  toy  namNT  laglBlstlan.  It  wauUI  Bean 
tba  looa  of  35  percent  of  ber  present  dollar 
rgrJuuiga  earnlnga,  whldi,  ta  Ttow  of  tba 
flgurea  given  earlier,  would  prove  cata- 
■tropblc  to  our  trade  relatione.  If  auch  a 
duty  bad  been  Impoaed,  It  would  bave 
tbrown  out  of  watk  tn  Peru  over  30.000 
wockeia  wltb  ocnaequent  aerlous  repercus- 


Slmllarly.  grave  fear*  were  created  for 
many  of  tbe  aame  reaaona  In  many  Latin 
American  countriea  wltb  tbe  not-too-long- 
ago  attempta  to  Impoae  a  probibltlTe  tariff 
on  tbe  bnporta  of  tuna. 

Tbia  meaatlre  waa  fortunately  unsucoeaaf ul 
wben  it  was  proven  after  bearings  beld  by 
tbe  United  Statee  Tariff  Commission  tbat 
tbe  Impoaltlon  of  aucb  a  tariff  would  be  far 
more  baraoful  tban  any  advantages  tbat 
mlgbt  bave  accrued  to  tbe  United  Statee. 
Even  tbe  propoeal  of  sucb  a  meaaure. 
ttiougb  defeated,  did  create  a  moet  unfor- 
tunate effect  on  many  of  our  republics,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  tbe  fact  tbat  tbls  Indiwtry 
waa  created  at  a  time  wben  It  waa  needed 
by  tbe  United  States  during  tbe  war  and 
bad  received  every  encouragement  from  tbls 
country. 

Again.  In  tbe  field  ttf  petroleom.  of  wblcb 
Latin  America  la  an  important  supplier, 
tt  la  hardly  logical  to  argue  tbat  a  protec- 
tive tariff  la  needed  by  tbe  United  States 
when  one  notes  tbat  tbe  total  consnniptlon 
of  petroleum  In  tbe  United  States  amounts 
to  akout  6fi8  MlUtnn  banela  annrually  »«d  yet 
yam-  total  annual  pcoductlon  la  464  mUUan 
bMiuia.  tbat  la,  jan  prodnoe  leas  tban  you 
eonsume. 

We  bave  alao  viewed  wltb  alarm,  for  wbat 
tbls  may  portend  for  tbe  future,  tbe  delays 
tbat  bare  occurred  In  tbe  extension  of  tbe 
Rec^iroeal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  createa 
In  na  a  feeling  tbat  poaslbly  witbln  tbe  year 
we  may  again  receive  a  dtacoocertlng  effect 
on  our  economic  relatione. 

One  furtber  point  I  would  mention  In  tbla 
eonnectton  la  tbe  recent  steps  tbat  have  been 
taken  in  Washington  concerning  tbe  Atport- 
Zmpcrt  Bank,  wblcb  aa  you  all  know  baa 
been  an  important  aovtrce  of  capital  f  imda 
for  Latin  America  and  with  wblcb  relatione 
bave  proved  to  be.  generaUy  speaking,  mu- 
tually profltabie.  It  appears  tbat  tbeee  steps 
may  bave  the  effect  of  curtailing  tbe  opera- 
Uons  of  this  Institution.  Whilst  fully  agree- 
ing with  the  principles  of  trade,  not  aid,  and 
also  encouraging  private  investment  to 
achieve  these  ends,  tbe  fact  la  that  tbeae 
poUdea  of  the  Export-In^?ort  Bank  bave 
been  more  flexible  than  other  lending  in- 
•titutlons.  making  this  an  Important  soiirce 
of  credit  for  Latin  American  countries. 

It  is  also  in  my  opinion  an  important  arm 
In  United  States  foreign  policy,  quite  apart 
Xrom  encouraging  the  exports  of  the  United 
SUtes,  but  more  Importantly  by  helping 
creaU  an  atmoaphere  in  those  countries  in 
which  it  has  operated  that  would  encoxirage 
private  investment  to  follow. 

It  has  of  tea  been  demonstrated  In  the  past 
tbat  private  investment  follows  public  capi- 
tal into  foreign  countries.  Thiis  I  think 
that  tbe  Export-Import  Bank  still  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  supporting  the  ex- 
preased  policy  of  "trade  not  aid"  in  respect 
to  our  coiuitrles.  For  after  all  loans  are 
repayable  and  cannot  be  considered  under 
any  guise  to  be  free  aid.  With  all  th^m» 
consideration  in  mind.  I  think  that  we  in 
Latin  America  would  find  It  regrettable  If 
tbe  Export-Import  Bank  could  not  continue 
to  play  an  Important  role  In  our  economic 
develc^imliit. 

Up  to  this  point  X  have  tried  to  review 
In  general  terms  the  major  factors  which  in 
my  miad  govern  tbe  degree  of  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  our  countries 
and  some  of  the  forces  that  affect  P^'-nf 
lactora. 


X  have  pointed  oat  many  of  the  excellent, 

irward-looklng  and  constructive  stepe  tbat 
1  ave  been  taken  by  this  country  in  relation 
1}  South  America  and  that  bave  undoubt- 
c  Uy  strei^tbeBed  our  feetlng  of  apprecla- 
tion  asfd  fiiendablp  for  tbe  United  States. 
1  hla  despite  tbe  fact  tbat  sometimes  in  tbe 
I  ot  too  recent  past  we  bave  been  given  the 
Inpreaaian  of  being  neglected  wben  we  too 
1  ere  having  aome  serious  dUBcultles  as  a  re- 
sjlt  of  the  Second  World  War.  It  Is  gen- 
e  rally  felt,  as  a  result  of  our  close  coopera- 
t  on  during  that  struggle  and  which  in  great 
Eieaaure  gave  rise  to  thoee  same  dlfBcultles. 
tiat  tbe  United  Statee  should  have  given 
I  atln  Aaierlca  a  higher  degree  of  consider- 
■  Uon  for  our  needs. 

I  have  alao  pointed  out  some  of  the  meas- 
ires  tbat  bave  been  adopted  in  my  country, 
a  ad  I  know  In  many  other  in  Latin  America 
ii  order  to  be  in  a  poaltlon  to  cooperate 
s  kore  fxilly  in  the  best  Interests  of  this  hem- 
iiiphere  in  which  the  United  States  is  so 
C  reat  a  power. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  background  that  we 
a  re  today  concerned  with  these  protectionist 
t  ire&ts  to  our  trade  and  oonunerce  at  a  time 

V  hen  It  is  so  Important  to  raise  our  stand- 
ards in  the  Interests  of  all  of  us  so  that  we 
E  uty  safely  course  the  troubled  waters  of  the 

V  orld  we  live  in  today. 
It  has  therefore  been  viewed  as  a  most 

eicoiiraging  deaire  of  the  United  States  to 
cx)perate  with  us  the  fact  that  your  Presi- 
dent has  decided  to  send  his  own  brother  to 
t  )ur  South  America  accompanied  by  high 
o  Bciala  of  your  Government  to  study  at  first - 
band  our  problems  and,  we  hope,  lay  the 
t  mAb  for  ever-lncreaalng  cooperation  in  the 
iliamcaa  by  tbe  strenj^ening  of  our  trade 
and  cultural  relations.  I  think  that  this 
■'  ep,  which  has  been  received  with  the  most 
fuvorable  reaction  by  the  Latin  American 
ritpubllca.  is  one  that  has  two  facets.  Not 
oily  will  Dr.  Elsenhower's  mission  to  Latin 
America  enable  him  to  observe  some  of  our 
p  -oblems  and  the  beneflts  to  the  hemisphere 
a  I  a  whole  that  can  be  achieved  by  our  mu- 
tual cooperation,  but  also  on  his  return  I 
bjpe  that  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  to 
n  any  sections  of  the  United  States  the  dls- 
p  -oportlonate  reaction  that  these  threats  to 
oir  trade,  such  as  I  have  pointed  out.  has 
01 1  our  feelings  of  friendship — which  we  wish 
U>  maintain — for  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion.  I  quote  from  a  speech  of 
P-esident  Elsenhower  on  April  12  of  this 
y<  tar  in  which  he  said : 

•"The  special  merit  of  the  Pan  American 
a<blevement  Is  to  have  triumphed  as  well 
u  we  have  over  the  temptaUons  of  heedless 
nutlonallsm.  We  have  seen  and  we  have 
a<  ted  on  the  need  to  work  cooperatively  to- 
gt  ther  to  achieve  common  purposes  - 

So  long  as  this  Is  the  expressed  view  of 
ycur  President,  which  I  am  sure  be  will 
cc  Dtluve  to  implement  In  policy  decisions  I 
tn  Ink  you  need  not  fear  losing  Latin  Amw- 
Ic  I  s  friendship  for  this  country. 

[  thank  yoo. 
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•  WILEY.    Mr.  President.  I  have  In 

tiand  tbe  text  at  a  most  interesting 

enUghtening  report  prepared  by  the 

committee  on  international  law  of  the 


Pederal  Bar  Association.  This  report 
soundly  opposes  Senate  Joint  RescHu- 
tion  1.  It  will  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pederal  Bar  AssociatiOQ 
In  September  of  this  year. 

I  wish  that  5pace  would  permit  the  re- 
production of  this  report  and  of  all  its 
many  important  legal  footnotes  in  their 
oitirety.  But,  in  view  of  the  regular 
space  limitation  In  the  Conckessional 
Record,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
now  only  that  the  text  of  certain  excerpts 
from  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

I  beUeve  that  these  excerpts  constitute 
a  thorough  rebuttal  to  the  remarks  made 
this  afternoon  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BrickxbJ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerp  s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorc. 
as  follows: 

ReFOBT  of  the  COMICRTB  OV  iNmNATIONAL 

Law  or  thz  Pederal  Bae  AaaocunoN  iir 
OppoaiiiuM  TO  RzviSKo  Senate  Joimt  Rks- 
OLunoir  1 

■TATBICENT  ~- 

In  opposing  the  adoption  of  revised  Senata 
Joint  Besolution  1,  we  support  the  admln-  '" 
Istratlons  of  President  Dwtght  D.  Elsenhower  • 
and  of  former  President  Harry  8.  Truman  la 
their  consistent  opposition  to  tbe  propcaed 
amendment  embodied  in  the  revlaed  Senata 
Joint  resolution. 

Before  paasing  to  a  more  detailed  diacus- 
slon  of  the  proviaioos  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  we  note  that  tbe  proposed 
amendment,  as  reported  June  15,  1953,  by 
tbe  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  contains 
one  revolutionary  change  from  tbe  original 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  aa  Introduced 
Jan\iary  7.  1958.  This  change,  resxiltlng  in 
the  addition  of  the  "which"  clause  to  section 
2,  waa.  prior  to  the  SenaU  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report,  consistently  opposed  even  by 
Senator  Buckes  himself.'  The  "which" 
clause  has  been  Included  In  tbe  reported  ver- 
sion of  the  proposed  amendment  by  way  of 
compromiae  between  tbe  forces  fighting  for 
the  original  Bricker  amendment  ( the  original 
fi.  J.  Res.  1 )  and  those  supporting  the  moi« 
drastic  Senate  Joint  Reaolution  43. 

The  promoters  of  the  proposed  amendment 
hAve  paraded  for  their  cause  under  the  mis- 
leading claim  that  they  are  preserving  the 
Constitution  from  alleged  destruction.    They 
claim  that  their  proposed  amendment  will 
preserve  the  BlU  of  RlghU  and  tbe  demo- 
cratlc  way  of  life  which,  without  tbe  proposed 
amendment,  have  so  successfully  notu-lahed 
and  sustained  our  great  country  for  over  164 
years.     In  one  of  tbe  most  misleading  argu- 
ments yet  made  to  the  American  public  and 
to  Members  ot  Congress,   the   promoters  oT 
the  proposed  amendment  claim   that   they 
are  preserving  the  ConsUtution  while  at  the 
aame  time  they  are  endeavoring  to  destroy 
the  basic  relationships  between  tbe  Pederal 
Government  and  tbe  States,  and  between  tbe 
President  and  the  Congreaa,  whldi  were  ao 
carefully  worked  out  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  in   1787.     Maa- 
queradlng  under  the  banner  of  preserving 
the  Constitution,  the  promoters  are  in  fact 
seeking  to  destroy  parts  of  It. 

As  we  show  In  this  report,  the  Issues  raised 
■by  the  proposed  amendment  were  thoroughly 
discussed  and  debated  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  In  1787  and  were  overwhelmingly 
rejected  by  our  Pounding  Pathers  in  their 
foresighted  wisdom. 

Why  aU  the  commotion  and  fanfare  by 
the  promoters  at  this  time,  we  ask  our- 
aelvea.    The  answer  can  be  seen  In  under- 

» Htsarlngs  on  8.  J.  Res.  130  (Sad  Cong.,  ad 
teas.)  before  subcommittee  of  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  p.  l  at  28;  Report,  p.  46. 
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standing  the  underlying  objectives  of  the 
propoaed  amendment.  As  we  will  see  in  this 
report,  the  first  of  the  major  changes  pro- 
posed would  (1)  take  certain  powers  in  tbe 
treaty  process  away  from  the  Senate  and  give 
them  to  tbe  Congreas,  aiul  (2)  modify  tba 
traditional  balance  of  Pederal-State  powera 
by  taking  substantial  legialatlve  powers  com- 
pletely away  from  tbe  Congreas  and  require 
48  States  before  such  powers  could  there- 
after be  exercised  by  anyone.  The  second  of 
tbe  major  changes  proposed  would  regulato 
all  executive  agreements;  this  appears  to  be 
strictly  a  matter  of  domestic  power  politics 
aimed  at  undermining  the  confidence  placed 
by  the  people  in  the  Ofllce  of  the  Presidency 
and  in  the  individual  chosen  bj  the  people 
to  occupy  that  poilttcn. 

oiacosaioM  or  aicbnduemt  fbovisioms 

Section  I 

Seetloo  1  of  the  proposed  amendment  pro< 
vldes  "A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts 
with  this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any 
force  or  effect." 

On  Its  sxirfaee.  tbls  section  appears  In- 
nocuous, for  tbe  law  la  well  settled  tbat  tbe 
Constitution  is  supreme  over  all  treatiea.* 
Section  1  of  the  proposed  amendment  ap- 
pears to  be  equivalent  to  an  eleventh  com- 
mandment prohibiting  the  violation  of  tbe 
other  10  conunandmenta.  If  tbls  section  ta 
innocuous,  why  ia  It  Included  as  tbe  opening 
seetloo  of  tbe  proposed  amendment  and  why 
is  it  so  objectionable  to  opponents  of  tbe 
proposed  amendment?  Opjxieition  to  tbla 
section  stoms  from  Its  strong  implication 
that  the  Conatltutlon  is  not  now  supreme 
over  all  traaUea.  Serious  questions  as  to 
draftmanahlp  may.  moreover,  be  directed  at 
the  use  In  a  consUtutkmal  amendment  of 
such  a  vague  term  as  "confUcts"  and  at  the 
meaning  of  tbe  phrase  "ahall  not  be  of  any 
force  or  effect."  Since  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  not  ordinarily  enacted  to  ba  de- 
claratory of  existing  law,  a  Pederal  court  In 
tbe  future  might  well  search  for  some 
strange  meaning  in  section  1  over  and  above 
a  meaning  which  would  relterato  the  au- 
premaey  of  the  Constitution. 

The  -promoters  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, however,  obviously  do  not  Intend  sec- 
tion 1  to  be  merely  declaratory  of  tbe  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  in  Its  present 
form,  for  In  tbe  later  sections  of  tbe  proposed 
amendment,  they  go  far  beyond  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  to  make  reaction- 
ary changes  in  tbe  substantive  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Section  1  of  the  propoaed 
amendment  serves  the  purpose  of  mislead- 
ing the  layman  into  believing  that  tbe  Con- 
stitution Is  not  now  supreme  over  treaties 
and  thereby  of  Justifying  the  drastic  changea 
In  treatymaklng  proposed  by  sections  2  and 
3  of  tbe  propoaed  amendment.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant tbat  tbe  changea  proposed  by  sections 
2  and  3  go  far  beyond  tbe  question  of  the 
aupremacy  of  the  Constitution. 

In  addition  to  being  mlaleadlng  tn  Its 
implication  that  the  Constitution  is  not  now 
supreme,  section  1  of  tbe  proposed  amend- 
ment might  also  be  interpreted  as  incor- 
porating references  to  the  balance  of  powers 
between  FMeral  and  State  C3tovemmenta 
which  section  a  aetk»  to  titange  and  which 

*  A  careful  examination  of  the  large  volimie 
of  material  written  on  this  subject  leads  to 
only  one  intelligent  conclusion:  That  the 
Constitution  la  fully  supreme  over  all 
treaties.  Report,  pp.  37-38.  40;  see  testimony 
of  Attorney  General  Brownell,  hearings,  p. 
901  at  90»-ei0:  testimony  of  former  Solicitor 
General  Pertman.  hearings,  p.  399  at  400; 
testimony  of  former  SoUdtor  General  Perl- 
man,  hearings  on  S.  J.  Rea.  130  (82d  Cong., 
2d  sees.)  before  subcommittee  of  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  p.  396;  testimony,  lb.  p. 
100;  see  Tucker,  Umltatlons  on  the  Treaty- 
making  Power  (1915)  pp.  430-431:  2  BuUer. 
The  Treatymaklnc  Power  of  tha  Unitad  SUtca 
(1902).  p.  851. 


are  more  thoroughly  diaeasaed  below  In  ref- 
erences to  the  "which"  clauae  of  section  2.* 
Insofar  as  section  1  may  be  so  Interpreted,  tbe 
"which"  clauae  objeetiooa  would,  of  course, 
apply  so  aa  to  render  aaction  1  equally  ob- 
jectionable. 

Section  2 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides "a  treaty  shall  become  effective  aa  In- 
ternal law  in  the  United  States  only  through 
legislation  which  would  be  valid  in  the  ab- 
sence of  treaty." 

The  above  proviaioiu  make  two  draatle 
changes  in  treatymaklng,  the  first  func- 
tional  and  tbe  aeoond  substantive.  The  first 
change  would  provide  that  a  treaty  shall 
become  effective  internally  only  through  ad- 
ditional legislation.  The  second  change 
would  provide  that  such  legislation  must  be 
of  tbe  kind  which  would  otherwise  be  valid 
xuider  the  ^>eclflcally  delegated  powera  of 
Congress  In  the  abaence  of  a  treaty. 

Treaty  effective  only  through  additional 
legislation : 

The  first  part  of  section  2  would  require 
that,  in  order  for  a  treaty  to  be  effective 
aa  Internal  Uw  in  the  United  States,  it  must 
be  (1)  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  tbe 
Senators  present.  (2)  ratified  formally  by 
the  Prealdent.  (3)  Implemented  by  a  bill 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  House.  (4) 
in^ilemented  by  the  same  bill  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  tbe  Senate,  and  (5)  finally 
iaaplemented  by  tbe  same  act  of  Congress 
approved  by  the  Prealdent.  It  Is  too  ob- 
vious to  merit  discussion  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure la  impractical,  unwieldy,  burdenaome 
and  ooatly  for  the  large  number  of  treatlca, 
moat  of  which  are  purely  routine  or  admin- 
istrative. 

Under  the  exiatlng  system,  a  treaty  may 
becooM  effective  aa  internal  law  aa  soon  aa 
It  has  been  ^proved  by  the  Senate  and 
formally  ratified  by  the  Prealdent  if  that 
la  the  intention  of  tbe  treaty.  For  moat 
treaties  this  procedure  is  adequate  and  there 
are  sufficient  congressional  safeguards  in  the 
Senate  approval  prooeaa.  By  their  own 
terma.  many  treatlea  either  raqulre  Imple- 
menting legialatkA  to  effectuate  their  pro- 
visions or  they  require  approprlatlona  from 
Oongreaa.  Under  exiatlng  procedure,  any 
time  a  treaty  la  by  Ite  own  terma  aelf- 
executing.  tbe  Senate  at  the  time  of  anpirov- 
Ing  it  may  add  the  qualification  tbat  it 
not  be  self -executing  Internally  without  fur- 
tber implementing  leglalatlon.*  Tbls  exist- 
ing procedure  haa  been  effective  In  the  past 
and  worka  far  more  efficiently  than  would 
a  blanket  constitutional  limitetlon  prohib- 
iting all  self-executing  treaties.  The  blanket 
prohibition  of  section  a  at  the  propoaed 
amendment  would  prevent  Congreas  from  re- 
lieving itaelf  of  the  large  volume  ot  paper 
work  which  will  aasuredly  result  if  every  sin- 
gle treaty  requlrea  furtber  leglalatlon.  The 
existing  procedxire  with  its  optional  arrange- 
ment gives  us  the  freedom  of  using  self- 
executing  treatlea  wherever  practical  and  ad-. 
visabla.  •  •  • 

The  requirement  that  all  treatlea  ba  Im- 
plemented by  qMclflc  legislation  in  each  caae 
is  an  Indication  of  mistrust  In  the  Senate.* 
Thia  change  in  the  treatymaklng  prooeaa 
str(»igly  implies  that  the  Senate  has  not 
adequately  discharged  ite  dutlee  as  watchdog 
over  treatlea.  We  strongly  dlaagree  with  this 
implication.  Unleaa  tha  promoters  at  the 
propoeed  amendment  eonalder  the  Senate 
untrustworthy,  Implementing  legldatlon  by 


*  Teatimony  of  Attorney  General  Brownell, 
bearings,  p.  901  at  911-912. 

*  Teatimony  of  Director  of  Mutual  Securitj 
Stassen.  hearings,  p.  1064  at  1069. 

*  In  labeling  tbe  Bricker  amendment  tha 
"pathway  to  chaos,"  the  New  York  Tlmea  de- 
scrfbea  the  propoaed  amendment  aa  tha 
"imxluct  of  fear — ^fear  of  oiurselvea.  of  our 
traditional  proceaaec  of  gOTemiae&t."  Sdito- 
clal.  AprU  8.  1»63. 


both  Houaes  of  Congreas  wlU  serve  no  pur* 
pose  that  cannot  be  accompUahed  in  tha 
Senate  action  approving  or  diaapproving  tb« 
particular  treaty.  It  la  difficult  to  vmder- 
atand  why  tbe  Senate  would  want  to  re- 
linquish ite  traditlcHial  power  and  prestige 
aa  watchdog  over  treatlea  in  exchange  for 
a  system  by  which  it  would  bave  to  abar* 
sucb  power  and  prestige  with  the  nuire  cmn« 
beraome  House,  pai-ticiilarly  since  such  a 
plan  waa  q>eclfically  repudiated  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  again  by  Presi- 
dent George  Waahlngton  during  bis  secosul 
term  in  office.* 

"Which"  clauae  drastically  alters  Pederal- 
Stete  balance  of  powera: 

Tbe  moet  objectionable  provision  of  revlaed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  la  tbe  "which" 
clause  of  section  X  This  clsuse  would  draa- 
tically  alter  the  traditional  and  fundamental 
balance  of  powera  between  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  on  matters  of  Inter- 
national concern..  The  clauae  would  Indla- 
putably  impair  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  full 
national  sovereignty  of  the  United  Stetea 
both  legaUy  and  politically  in  the  inter- 
national family  of  nations.  •  •  • 

The  question  of  tbe  Pedotd -State  balance 
of  powers  as  to  the  treaty  process  was  thor« 
oughly  discussed  and  considered  at  tba 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787.  where  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  newly 
formed  National  Government  should  be  fully 
sovereign  in  every  aspect  of  treatymaklng.* 

The  ''which"  clauae  of  section  2  would 
limit  treaties  to  those  subjecte  as  to  which 
Ooagreaa  can  legislate  tmder  its  specifically 
d^egated  power  In  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Suprcne  Court  baa  held  tbat 
traditionally  Oonfcreaa  has  powers  under  tba 
treaty  daoae  to  leglalate  on  matters  which 
apart  from  a  treaty  are  not  within  Ite 
specifically  delegated  powers  for  legialatton. 
(Missouri  v.  HoUmnU  (252  U.  S  418).)  Tha 
"which"  clauae  clearly  reveraea  Mistouri  r, 
HoUana.  •  •  • 

Tbe  fight  In  Jfissouri  v.  Holland  and  Vbm 
current  fight  over  tbe  "which"  clatMe  both 
involve  tbe  question  of  the  balance  of 
Psderal-Stete  powera  under  treaties.  Tba 
promoters  of  the  proposed  amendment  ar» 
openly  aeeklng  to  reduce  the  powers  of  tb« 
Nattonal  Government  in  treaty  mattara  and 
to  turn  tbe  clock  bade  to  tbe  period  before 
the  Oonatltutlonal  Convention  at  1787, 
when,  during  the  days  of  the  Confa<ter«tkm. 
tbe  sov««ignty  of  each  of  the  aeparat* 
States  was  regarded  aa  superior  to  the  aov* 
erelgnty  of  the  Pederal  Government.  In  ao 
doing,  the  prtmioters  Ignore  the  very  re»> 
aoos  which  cauaed  the  Cooatitutlonal  Coa* 
vention  to  grant  the  Pederal  Government 
supreme  sovereignty  over  the  Staica  In  treatf 
matters.     •     •     • 

In  the  "which"  clauae  at  aaetkm  S,  tha 
promoters  of  the  propoeed  amendment  se^ 
to  chisel  away  at  the  effectlveneaa  ot  tha 
treaty  power  by  removing  certain  areae  from 
Ita  coverage.  Since  aecUon  10  of  article  I  at 
the  Ocmatitution  precludes  such  powers  go- 
ing back  to  the  Statee,  the  "which"  eUoaa 
would  leave  tbeae  powers  stvpended  In  air 
unless  all  the  48  Statee  act  concurrently 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Under  tha 
propoeed  amendment,  the  subject  mattara 
which  are  outside  tbe  specifically  delegated 
powers  of  Congress  could,  aa  a  practical  mat- 
ter, never  again  be  tbe  subject  of  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
nation,  however  important  to  the  Intereata 
of  tha  nation  aa  a  whole  auch  a  subject 


•Prealdent  Washington  "a  Meaaage  to  tha 
Hooae  of  Representatives  on  the  Jay  Treaty, 
dated  March  30,  1798,  aee  3  Farrand.  Recorda 
of  the  Pederal  Convention,  1787,  p.  371. 

T  Parrand,  Tbe  Framing  of  the  Constitution 
(1913)  p.  153;  McLaughlin.  Tlie  Foundation 
of  American  Constitutionalism  (1989)  pp. 
137,  161:  1  Butler.  Tbe  Treaty-Making  Power 
of  the  United  States  (1908).  pp.  19S.  MC, 
384-387:  3  BuUar,  lb.,  p.  351. 
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might  be.  Under  the  propoeed  amendment, 
neither  the  Federal  GoTenunent  nor  the 
States  would  have  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  adopt  treaties  on  such  subjects. 
It  Is  Impossible  here  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  all  the  possible  subjects  which 
He  outside  the  speciflcally  delegated  do- 
mestic powers  of  Congress  but  which  might 
become  important  subjects  for  treaty  nego- 
tiation In  the  futiire.  Past  experience  and 
current  world  developments  give  us  several 
to  date:  treaties  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  wild  game  as  were  involved  in 
Missouri  v.  Holland;  treaties  providing  ex- 
emption of  consular  offices  and  other  nations 
from  State  taxation;  treaties  relating  to  the 
rights  of  aliens  to  own.  inherit,  and  trans- 
fer property;  treaties  regarding  the  rights 
of  aliens  to  engage  In  trade  or  biislneas  hav- 
ing no  interstate  character;  treaties  agree- 
ing that  alien3  shall  pay  no  greater  State 
Inheritance  taxes  than  citizens;  treaties  for 
control  of  domestic  narcotics  production, 
such  as  the  multipartite  treaty  limiting 
world  opium  production  endorsed  by  the 
United  Nations  Opium  Conference  on  June 
18.  1953;  treaties  providing  for  reciprocal 
Inspection  of  disarmament  agreements; 
treaties  providing  for  International  control 
and  Inspection  of  atomic  energy  produc- 
tion; and  numerous  others  not  yet  antici- 
pated.*    •     •     • 

In  limiting  treaties  to  those  subject  mat- 
ters which  otherwise  come  within  the 
specifically  delegated  powers  of  Congress, 
the  "which"  clause  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment places  a  straitjacket  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  Inter- 
national negotiations  and  agreements.  In 
these  days  when  power  politics  throughout 
the  world  depend  upon  so  many  variable 
and  unJcnown  lucton.  it  is  necessary  that 
we  keep  our  diplomatic  resoiiroes  and  bar- 
gaining potential  as  flexible  and  elastic  as 
poeslble.  The  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1787  fully  recognized  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  the  "general  good  of  the  Union  to 
negotiate  treaties  on  matters  which  ex- 
tended to  internal  affairs  of  the  different 
States."*  In  commenting  on  the  broadness 
of  the  treatymaklng  power  in  the  Federal- 
ist papers,  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  that 
"it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  define  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  national  exigencies,  or 
the  correspondent  extent  and  variety  of  the 
means  which  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
them.  The  circumstances  that  endanger 
the  safety  of  nations  are  infinite."  " 

Should  the  "national  exigencies"  require 
that  a  treaty  be  negotiated  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  some  foreign  power  on 
any  of  the  numerous  matters  which  other- 
wise lie  outside  the  specifically  delegated 
powers  of  Congress,  our  great  country  would 
In  practice  be  precluded  from  negotiating 
such  a  treaty  since  Congress  would  not  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  Implement  the 
treaty,  and  the  fM-oblem  in  securing  unani- 
mous consent  from  all  the  48  States  would 
be  Insurmountable  from  the  administrative 
standpoint  alone.  As  happened  to  the  Con- 
federation of  the  several  States  between  1778 
and  1787,  our  Federal  Government  would  fall 
into  disrepute  for  the  same  reason  the  Con- 
federation fell — ^because  the  several  States 
were  once  again  placing  their  internal  in- 
terests paramovmt  to  the  common  good  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole — paramoimt  to  the 
common  good  of  the  sovereign  United  States 
of  America. 

If  our  country  voluntarily  relinquishes 
Its  own  full  national  sovereignty  throxigh 
the  "which"  clause,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  or  encourage  much  of  the 
constnictlve  work  now  being  done  at  the 

•Testimony  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles, 
hearings,  p.  823  at  843;  see  Report,  pp.  4&-«8. 
•Note  7.  supra. 
"The  Federalist.  Na  ZXm.  Dawsoa  ed.. 
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United  Nations  In  building  the  foundations 

a  lasting  and  durable  world  peace." 

rhe    promoters    of    the    "which"    clause 

to  put  the  clock  back  to  the  pre-1787 

when  State  governments  were  superior 

sovereignty  to  the  Confederation. 

Section  3 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
viiles:  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu- 
la  «  all  executive  and  other  agreemeuts  with 
ar  y  foreign  power  or  International  organiza- 
tl(  n.  All  such  agreements  shall  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  Imposed  on  treaties  by  this 
ar  ;lcle." 

Section  8  of  the  proposed  amendment  in- 
volves an  entirely  different  change  in  the 
power  from  those  Involved  In  section 
This  section  would  regulate  "all  executive 
other  agreements"  between  the  United 
and  foreign  powerr  or  international 
organizations.  This  provision  would  com- 
pli  )tely  subordinate  the  President  to  congres- 
sional regulation  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
It  would  take  the  stature,  prestige, 
leadership  from  the  Office  of  the  Presl- 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  serve 
upon  the  world  that  we  have  no  single 
Executive  whom  we  ourselves  fully 
tr^t  or  upon  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
to  represent  the  views  and  Interests  of 
United  States.  This  section  would  adopt, 
way  of  constitutional  amendment,  a  last- 
and  binding  expression  of  mlstriist  and 
of  confidence  in  the  individual  whom 
American  people  has  chosen  as  our  Chief 
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Ex  K:utlve. 

This  part  of  the  proposed  amendment 
WG  uld  strip  the  President  of  his  most  Impor- 
tant function  on  the  international  political 
sctne.  It  would  reduce  the  President  to  a 
m<  re  figurehead  in  foreign  affairs  and  render 
him  for  all  practical  purposes  powerless  to 
nei  [Otiate  on  behalf  of  our  country.  •   •   • 

i  lection  3  of  the  proposed  amendment 
wo  Lild  effect  a  shift  In  leadership  of  our  Gov- 
enment  in  foreign  affairs  from  the  Chief 
Exitcutlve  to  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Go  remment.  This  shift  would  create  a  ver- 
ita^le  Impasse,  since  it  would  render  our 
agi  eement-maklng  procedure  completely  im- 
prictlcal  and  hopelessly  inefficient.  There 
wo  lid  be  grave  danger  of  instability  In  our 
for  rtgn  relations,  for  no  foreign  power  eoxild 
rel  r  on  the  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
expressed  by  the  Chief  Executive.  The  free 
wo  Id  would  be  the  loser. ■»  The  shift  would 
re<]  uce  the  effectiveness  of  the  President  as 
Coi  omander  In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
an<  would  prevent  agreements  such  as  the 
Jaj  anese  surrender,  the  occupation  of  West- 
ern Germany,  the  Boxer  Rebellion  agree- 
me  Its.  the  1882  agreements  with  Mexico  for 
tra  )p  passage  across  the  border,  and  the  exu-- 
rent  Korean  truce  agreements."  The  extent 
to  vhlch  section  3  would  cripple  the  future 
of  I  iU  international  agreements  cannot  even 
be  :  miy  foreseen  at  this  time.  •  •  • 


The  weU -founded  suspicion  is  that  he 
r Senator  Bkickzk]  and  hU  supporters  are 
alra  Ing  beyond  the  obvious  and  are  really 
seel  :lng  to  establish  isolationism  as  the  fun- 
dan  tental  law  of  the  United  States."  Provi- 
den;e  Journal  editorial.  December  24.  1952. 
1 1  is  Impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
what  Mr.  BaicKwi  is  really  doteg  is  strlk- 
a  blow  for  the  isolationists  against  full 
American  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
Thls  is  not  the  way  to  progress  and 
it  is  the  path  to  reaction  and  chaos." 
York  Times  editorial,  April  8.  1953. 
fieport.  p.  49. 

•The   Brlcker   amendment  •  •  •  would 

the  coldest  water  upon  the  hopes  of 

Europeans.    It  would  handctiff  Ameri- 

In  all  future  efforts  at  integration  of 

'ree  world.    In  sum.  it  is  an  attempt  to 

»  roadblock  across  the  path  of  history." 

Provjidence  Journal  editorial.  December  24, 


»*  ]  teport,  p.  50. 


The  authority  and  powers  of  our  President 
In  foreign  affairs  must  continue  to  remain 
fiexlble  and  elastic,  and  we  must  continue  to 
show  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  and 
their  leaders  that  we  have  implicit  faith  in 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  individual  chosen  as  oxir 
President  by  the  majority  of  our  people  In 
true  democratic  fashion. 

CONCLITSIOir 

The  law  is  well  settled  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  supreme  over  all  treaties.  The  con- 
stitutional provisions  relating  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  have  weathered  the  storms  of 
history  for  these  164  years.  The  Issues  raised 
by  the  proposed  amendment  were  thoroughly 
debated  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  and  were 
overwhelmingly  rejected.  The  treatymaklng 
powers  as  enacted  in  the  Constitution  have 
proved  their  effectiveness  through  these 
years  of  experience.  We  now  know  what 
the  treatymaklng  power  represents.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  be  making  reactionary 
changes  in  its  provisions. 

The  Committee  on  International  Law  of 
the  Federal^  Bar  Association  finds  that  re- 
vised Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  as  repented 
out  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
June  15,  1953.  is  contrary  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  Is  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  exercise  of  the  full  na- 
tional sovereignty  of  our  great  democracy. 
We  accordingly  oppose  the  adoption  oX  re- 
vised Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CoMMrrns  on  Intsbnational  Law, 
Fedxbal  Bax  Association. 

Baxvxt  M.  Spkak.  Chairman. 

HWCTT.  H.  X.  Plaimx. 

WnxiAM  A.  Roaxrrs. 

Rot  M.  Vallancz. 

Saotx  Jans  Davis.  Secretary. 

Amrmmt  km  Knowland  Susaiuuia 
On  July  22.  1953.  after  this  report  on 
revised  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  1  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  International 
Law  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Senator 
WnxiAic  F.  Knowland  introduced  In  lieu  of 
revised  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  a  bill  en- 
titl'l  "Senate  Joint  Resolution  1:  Amend- 
ment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)"  pro- 
viding in  substance  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  or  other 
International  agreement  which  confilcts  with 
the  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any  force  or 
effect.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  or 
equity,  in  which  it  U  claimed  that  the  con- 
flict described  in  this  amendment  Is  present. 
"Sxc.  2.  When  the  Senate  consents  to  th« 
ratification  of  a  treaty  the  vote  shall  be  de- 
termined by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  voting  for  and  against  shall  b« 
entered  in  the  Journal  of  the  Senate. 

"Sxc.  3.  When  tlie  Senate  so  provides  in  its 
consent  to  ratification,  a  treaty  shall  become 
effective  as  internal  law  in  the  United  SUtes 
only  through  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation  by  the  Congress." 

On  July  22,  1963,  President  Elsenhower 
Issued  a  statement  giving  his  "unqualified 
support"  to  the  Knowland  subsUtute.  Sena, 
tor  BxicKxx  on  the  same  date  rejected  tb« 
proposal  as  unsatisfactory  to  him. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  1  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute  is  virtually  Identical  with 
section  1  of  revised  Senate  Journal  Resolu- 
tion 1  and  the  second  sentence  merely  re- 
states what  is  IndlspuUbly  the  well-settled 
law  on  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  objections  to  section  1  of  revised 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  as  spelled  out  in 
this  report  apply  equaUy  to  section  1  of  tha 
Knowland  substitute. 

The  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  proposed 
substitute  are  new  at  this  time  and  they 
duplicate  in  substance  the  amendment  to 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  Introduced  by  Senator 
HxKBixT  H.  LzmcAN  on  July   18,   1953,  aa 
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Senate  Resolution  148.  (Bee  also  8.  Res. 
144.)  Although  the  substantive  provlaio^ 
of  section  2  of  the  proposed  substitute  may 
be  desirable,  It  may  be  preferable,  as  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Aixkandzs  Wn,rr,  to  adopt 
them  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  rules  rather  than  through  a  cumber- 
some oonstltntlaBal  amendment." 

The  proTlalons  of  section  a  of  ttie  proposed 
substitute  merely  leetate  the  existing  law. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  Senate  has  the  au- 
thority to  qualify  its  consent  to  ratification 
of  a  treaty  by  providing  in  its  conaent  that 
implementing  legislation  be  required  before 
the  treaty  be  effective."  It  should  lie  noted 
that  where  such  qualification  dianges  the 
terms  at  the  treatiy,  it  is  deemed  to  l>e  a 
counter  offer  to  ttie  other  partiea  to  tlia 
treaty. 

B.  li.  a. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L  BUSBET 

or  nxjM ois 
Of  THX  HODSX  OF  RXPBXSXNTATIVES 

Saturdap,  Angust  1. 195^ 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  re- 
cently, when  we  had  before  the  House 
of  Refjresentatives  for  coxisideratlon  the 
extension  of  ttie  excess-profits  tax,  it 
was  indicated  that  the  large  corpora- 
tions of  this  countrj  should  not  only 
be  made  to  pay  taxes  on  their  excess 
profits  into  the  Treasury,  but  that  the 
major  portion  of  this  tax  would  be  paid 
bj  the  large  corporatkMis. 

I  have  examined  the  11^2  financial  ab- 
stract In  Moody's  Industrial  Manuals  fm: 
1053  on  a  group  of  large  corporations  in 
the  United  States.  I  think  it  Is  clearly 
shown  by  some  of  these  figures  that  the 
excess-profits  tax  does  not  affect  the 
so-called  large  industrial  giants  of  ttiis 
country,  but  only  the  small  businesses 
who  are  haying  a  hard  time  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that  the 
excess-profits  tax  Is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  smaller  businesses  not  only 
by  crippling  them  financially  to  the  point 
where  they  are  unable  to  txptaad,  there- 
by giving  employment  to  more  people, 
but  by  making  it  so  utterly  impoasible 
for  them  to  suirive  that  large  businesses, 
in  some  cases,  are  absorbing  them  for  a 
small  percentage  of  their  real  worth. 

My  point  is  well  iUustrated  by  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  sales 
of  a  number  of  large  OQrporatkms,  to- 
gether with  their  operating  profits,  and 
the  amounts  of  excess-profits  tax  they 
paid  for  19&2.  The  most  glaring  ex- 
ample, of  ooune,  is  that  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Co.,  which  bad  over  $3  bU- 
lion  in  sales  and  over  a  quarter  oi  a 
billion  dollars  in  operating  profit,  but 
did  not  pay  one  single  penny  of  excea- 
profits  tax: 
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Norn 
None 

NOM 

Kane 

NOM 

None 
43.000 

None 

None 

Nooe 

None 
None 

47,000 

Nam 
Nods 


x  CowoasanoirAx,  BaooM,  July  aa.  10S8, 
dally  page  9757  at  9768. 

"Memorandum  of  Parliamentarian  of  Sen- 
ate, 98  OowoBmaiowAL  RKxm  3801  (March  90. 
1963) :  see  Advisory  Optnkm  of  International 
C^Mirt  of  Justice,  Beserratlons  to  the  Con- 
vention of  Oenodde.  XCJ  Beporti  1M1«  p.  IB 
(May  28.  1951). 


•  Notatatod. 

Souroe:  Moody's  Indnstriali,  1051. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  I  sincerely  regret  that  I 
did  not  have  this  information  at  the 
time  I  spoke  against  the  extentlon  of  the 
excess-proflts-tax  law  when  it  was  under 
debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  10. 

This  taUe  shows  coiKlusively  that  it 
has  been  the  little  fellow  v^m>  has  been 
getting  hurt  by  the  excess-profits  tax. 
and,  for  that  reason,  it  should  not  have 
been  extended  beyond  Jime  30  of  this 
year  when  the  law  expired. 


The  Ddit  lout 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


VBHUJilA 

IN  THX  SBf  ATS  OF  THX  T7NTTXD  8TATSS 
Saturday.  Augiut  1, 1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thought- 
ful editorial  on  the  debt  limit  from  the 
Wan  Street  Journal  of  July  31,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoan, 
as  follows: 

Aoam  TRK  DcBT  Lnar 

In  their  press  conference  of  yesterday 
Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey  and  Budget 
Director  Dodge  imdertook  to  prove,  first, 
that  an  Inunediate  Increaae  In  the  statutory 
limitatloa  on  the  Federal  debt  would  be  a 
wise  precaution  and,  sectmd,  that  it  would 
have  no  bad  influence  on  the  economy  policy 
to  which  the  administration  haa  commit- 
ted itself.  President  Eisenhower  suj^xnted 
them  with  a  message  to  Congreso  on  the  sub- 
ject. But,  In  the  opinion  of  this  news- 
paper, they  did  not  and  oould  not  suooeas- 
fully  meet  the  argument  against  a  debt  Ihntt 
lift  which  Senator  Bm  had  made  the  day 
before. 

The  Virginian's  position  in  bare  oiitUnS 
is  that  the  admlnlstraUon.  U  it  haa  the 
will,  can  get  through  imtH  the  January  sit- 
ting of  Congress  under  the  present  liinlt  of 
$375  bUUon.  Oomparlng  estimated  reeelpts 
and  expenditures  brtween  August  1  and 
January  1,  Senator  Bxas  conelodes  that  the 
Treasury  deficit  i(a  the  period  will  be  about 


•7.8  billion.  Tto  eovar  It  the  Ttvasitry  has 
a  present  borrowing  margin  of  SS  bllUon 
before  the  limit  is  reached  and  a  worlOng 
balance  of  roundly  80  hinion.  The  latter 
Item  is  something  like  douMe  the  balance 
the  Tteasury  has  been  carrying  of  late  be- 
cause of  its  very  recent  flotation  of  86  bUUon 
of   tax   antlolpatloa  warranta. 

Therefore,  as  Senator  Btbd  presents  the 
case  against  a  debt-limit  lift  at  its  strongest, 
the  Treasxiry  has  resources  of  $12  billion  with 
which  to  cover  a  5-month 's  deficit  of  87.3 
bflllon.  If  these  partly  estimated  calcula- 
lons  were  verified  by  the  event,  the  Treas- 
ury would  come  to  tlie  opening  of  the  new 
year  and  the  second  session  of  the  present 
Congress  with  a  worUng  balance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  84.7  billion. 

Senator  Btxd  adds  that  an  increase  in  the 
debt  limit — an  unnecessary  increase  in  hia 
opinion — would  be  an  invitation  of  extrava- 
gance. Of  course  Secretary  Humphrey  can 
sincerely  reject  that  view,  as  far  as  he  and 
President  Eisenhower  and  others  of  tha 
Cabinet  circle  are  concerned. 

But  these  genUemen  are  not  the  only 
Federal  ofllceholders  to  whom  the  invitation 
would  address  Itself.  There  are  plenty  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  far  less  Im- 
presaed  with  the  necessity  of  balancing  the 
budget  and  stopping  the  decay  of  the  dollar 
than  either  Mr.  Bno  or  Mr.  Elsenhowv. 
And  there  are  always  the  folks  back  home, 
many  of  whom  are  only  too  ready  to  add 
txielr  own  EL  S.  V.  P.  to  the  invitation. 

If  Congress  refuses  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
now,  it  nmy  well  dispose  of  the  issue  for 
and  indefinite  time  to  come.  Its  refusal 
could  hardly  faU  to  intensify  the  efforts  the 
administration  is  making  to  eliminate  waste- 
ful practices  in  the  Oovemment's  hotise- 
keeping — ^In  particular  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  breathing  spell  of  the  Korean 
truce  in  every  way  not  harmful  to  the  na» 
tional  security. 

On  balance,  we  think  the  weight  of  tha 
argument  la  against  a  hurried  increase  in 
the  debt  limit  in  tliesa  last  oonf  used  days  of  a 
Congress  session. 


RcpMt  to  the  People  of  Ike  Foutk  Cob- 
gressMal  District  of  Wise— «■ — My 
Record  ud  Vote  oa  Major  Issaes  ia 
the  1st  Sessioa  af  the  83d  Cm^kss 


KETBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CIJEMENT  J.  ZABLOCD 

or  wiBtfiwiii 
IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  RXPBX8SMTATTVBS 

Saturday.  August  1, 1955 

Mr.  ZABIorgT  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  ix 
the  duty  of  a  public  official  to  give  tha 
people  a  clear  and  accurate  accoimt  of 
his  stewardship. 

In  accordance  with  that  belief,  it  has 
been  my  practice  ever  since  my  first  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  to  keep  the  people  of 
my  district  informed  of  the  way  in  which 
I  represented  them.  I  did  this  through 
my  regular  newsletters,  through  radio, 
television,  and  press  reports,  and  In  the 
course  of  my  periodic  visits  to  the 
district 

In  additlan.  every  year  I  have  prepared 
and  made  available  to  the  people  of 
my  district  a  cuMpiyhfiialve  report  on 
each  session  of  Congress.  In  the  one 
v^iich  foUows,  I  shall  deal  wttta  the  ma- 
jor issaes  considered  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion  of  the  83d  CoogresB.  Indicattnc  mj 
stand  and  votes  on  those  questions. 
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The  83d  Congress,  as  well  as  the  new 
administration,  were  dominated  by  the 
Republican  Party.  Although  the  OOP 
majority  was  not  very  Imposing,  one  fac- 
tor contributed  to  Its  decisive  strength: 
the  Dlxlecrat-Republlcan  coalition, 
which  worked  to  the  Democrats'  disad- 
vantage during  the  82d  Congress,  was 
again  resurrected  and  gave  the  majority 
party  a  substantial  margin  of  victory  on 
certain  key  issues. 

■XPUftUVB   XLCCnON 

The  GOP  victory,  which  swept  the  Na- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1952,  was  very  expen- 
sive. It  was  reported  that  $5.6  million 
was  spent  by  the  candidates  and  by  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Committees  to  elect  the  83d  Congress. 
This  sum  does  not  include  the  moneys 
expended  in  behalf  of  congressional  can- 
didates by  various  Indviduals  and  clubs. 

Of  the  $5.6  million,  the  Republicans 
spent  $4.1  million,  and  the  Democrats 
$1.3  million.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Republican  House  Campaign 
Committee  laid  out  $1.7  million  in  be- 
half of  its  candidates,  while  the  House 
Democratic  congressional  committee 
spent  only  $19,000.  This  100-to-l  raUo 
apparnitly  contributed  to  the  election 
of  a  GOP  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


den; 
his 


THS  PBOI 

Before  proceeding  to  review  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  Congress.  I  think 
that  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  the 
Republican  candidates  made  many 
promises  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  during  last  campaign.  Their 
post-election  actions  should  be  Judged 
therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  following 
major  pledges: 

In  the  Held  of  international  relations, 
our  Nation  was  to  receive  a  new,  positive 
foreign  policy.  The  Communists  were 
going  to  be  put  in  their  place  in  the  Par 
East,  and  told  to  retreat  in  Europe.  The 
liberation  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
countries  was  to  be  at  hand. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  affairs,  busi- 
ness was  to  be  relieved  of  a  large  part  of 
Oovemment  regulation,  soimd  economy 
was  to  be  preserved,  and  the  people  were 
to  enjoy  a  higher  level  of  prosperity. 

Social  security  was  to  be  extended  and 
improved.  Taft-Hartley  Act  revised,  for- 
eign trade  liberalized,  agricultural  prob- 
lems solved.  Immigration  law  altered, 
budget  balanced,  national  debt  reduced, 
and  taxes  lowered.  Government  was 
going  to  cost  less,  and  we  were  going  to 
receive  more  security  for  less  money. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  complete  list. 
I  have  merely  mentioned  these  major 
pledges  in  order  that  we  may  keep  them 
in  mind  as  we  review  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  shortcomings  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Republican-dominated 
83d  Congress. 

I'ACX  OP  LSAOnSBIF 

One  of  the  first  things  which  became 
apparent  as  the  legislative  wheels  began 
to  move  was  that  the  majority  party 
lacked  harmony  and  posiUve  leadership. 

The  Republican  representation  in  Con- 
gress was  divided,  and  the  GOP  old  guard 
was  opposed  to  many  programs  advanced 
^  the  new  administration.    The  Presl- 


1 ;  tried  to  maintain  harmony  within 
party's  ranks  by  inviting  scores  of 
Congressmen  to  the  White  House  for 
lun<  heons,  by  not  advancing  any  con- 
troversial proposals,  and  throxigh  other 
met  ns. 

A  1  these  efforts  proved  to  no  avail. 
Dui  ng  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
neit  ler  the  President- nor  the  GOP  lead- 
ersl  Ip  in  Congress  were  able  to  keep  their 
par  y  members  in  line.  It  was  first  to- 
war  1  the  end  of  the  session  that  some 
semplance  of  leadership  began  to  ema- 
from  the  White  House. 
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Under  those  drcimistances,  it  was  no 
wor  der  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Sta  es  became  impatient  with  the  ma- 
Jori  y  pcu:ty.    The  "do-nothing"  tag  was 
pinned  on  the  83d  Congress  after  the 
100  days  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration.   The  people  took  stock,  saw 
Congress  was  little  interested  in 
the  problems  which  confront  our 
on,  and  voiced  their  displeasure. 
During  the  first  4  months  of  the  ses- 
over  7,000  bills  and  resolutions  were 
but  only  24  were  enacted 
law.    Most  of  those  24  laws  were  in- 
TJiey  dealt  with  such  mat- 
as  allowing  certain  construction  on 
tol   grounds,   daylight-saving   time 
he  District  of  Columbia,  holiday  for 
Federal  employees  on  Inaugura- 
Day,  and  so  on. 
time  went  on.  the  "do-nothing- 
of  the  83d  Congress  became  even 
prominent.    After  6  months  of  ses- 
the  congressional  box  score  still  held 
results.     Only  10  of  President 
s  34  "must"  bills  were  ap- 
provjed,  and  Congress  was  batting  30  per- 
cent   For  our  National  Legislature,  that 
record  was  poor  indeed. 

TBS  OITKAWAT  PKOORAK 

W  lile  the  majority  p&rty  and  its  lead- 
ersh  p  dragged  their  feet  on  issues  im- 
port mt  to  public  well-being,  they  played 
fast  &nd  loose  with  our  national  wealth. 
Und<  ir  the  pretext  of  getting  away  from 
"cre<plng  socialism,"  they  initiated  a 
tremendous  giveaway  of  our  national 
resoi  irces. 

Th  e  first  big  giveaway  came  with  the 
passi  ge  of  the  so-called  tldelands  oil  bill, 
whlc  1  bestowed  upon  few  States  our 
naticnal  oil  deposits  located  under  the 
marg  inal  sea. 

The  Continental  Shelf,  which  sur- 
rounds the  American  continent  and  is 
cover  ed  by  the  marginal  sea.  is  endowed 
with  fabulously  rich  oil  and  mineral  de- 
positi  valued  at  between  $60  billion  and 
$200  billion.  On  three  separate  occa- 
sions the  Supreme  Court  niled  that  these 
resources  belong  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  I  nited  States.  Most  Democrats  in 
Cong]  ess  tried  to  save  the  revenue  from 
these  oil  deposits  for  educational  pur- 
poses, for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
our  o  >untry. 

Bui  the  majority  of  Republicans,  to- 
gethe  •  with  southern  Democrats,  decided 
to  giv ;  this  wealth  away.  Three  South- 
em  S  ates — California.  Texas,  and  Lou- 
isiana —benefited  from  this  giveaway  leg- 
Islatic  n  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
county.  The  President  endorsed  and 
sanct  Dned  this  steal. 


The  giveaway  did  not  stop  with  the 
tldelands  oil  bilL  The  House  next  or- 
dered the  Government  to  sell  its  28 
synthetic-rubber  plants  to  private  indus- 
try for  a  fraction  of  their  cost.  In  addl- 
tion,  the  conditions  proposed  for  the  sale 
were  such  as  to  give  the  big  rubber 
barons  an  almost  exclusive  chance  to 
acquire  these  facu)ries  which  cost  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  thing  clear 
at  this  point.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  the  Government  getting  out  of 
the  rubber-manufacturing  business,  or 
any  other  business  which  can  be  run 
adequately  by  private  enterprise.  For 
example.  I  actively  supported  the  sale  of 
the  Government-owned  village  of  Green- 
dale  in  my  district.  However,  under  the 
terms  of  the  sale  of  Greendale,  the  Gov- 
ernment collected  over  $5  million,  which 
waf  $2  million  more  than  was  contem- 
plated under  the  giveaway  advocated  and 
sought  by  some  people. 

As  I  said,  the  Government  should  get 
out  of  certain  lines  of  enterprise.  But 
it  should  not  give  away  properties  bought 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  to  some  spe- 
cial Interests  and  for  only  a  fraction  of 
their  cost. 

■CnUTAL  OF  rUBLIC  nUBT 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  majority  trie^l 
to  do  in  Congress  with  the  Government- 
owned  rubber  plants,  constructed  at 
great  cost  during  World  War  n.  The 
original  Republican  bill  allowed  only 
3  to  5  months  for  the  sale  of  those  28 
plants.  In  such  a  short  time,  only  the 
big  rubber  barons,  who  are  presently  op-. 
erating  those  plants  for  the  Government, 
would  have  been  able  to  bid  on  them  suc- 
cessfully. Fortunately,  we  were  able  to 
muster  enough  strength  to  put  some 
checks  on  this  scheme. 

The  give-away  of  our  public  power 
resources  was  next  on  the  list.  For 
many  years  the  Government  had  partici- 
pated in  the  development  of  such  re- 
sources by  building  huge,  multipurpose 
dams  such  as  the  Hoover  Dam.  When 
private  Industry  could  do  the  job,  the 
Government  authorized  private  enter- 
prise to  develop  tliese  resources,  but 
made  certain  that  the  electricity  pro- 
duced by  privately  owned  power  plants 
would  be  available  on  priority  basis — and 
at  reasonable  rates — to  municipalities 
and  other  public  bodies. 

The  present  administration  appears 
to  be  throwing  both  principles  of  this 
policy  to  the  wind.  The  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  McKay,  who  gave 
the  powerful  Idaho  Power  Co.  a  free 
hand  in  developing  the  potential  of  Hells 
Canyon,  is  a  case  in  point.  Congres- 
sional acUon.  authorizing  a  similar  steal 
with  respect  to  the  Niagara  River  power 
project,  serves  as  another  example.  The 
interests  of  the  people  are  being  forgot- 
ten, and  their  resources  bartered  away. 

WHAT  Nxrr,   aAKTA  CXAUSt 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the  Im- 
portant items  on  the  give-away  program. 
The  Government  is  playing  a  new  type 
of  Santa  Claus,  with  those  who  need  the 
least  getting  the  most.  WaiUng  in  line 
with  their  hands  outstretched  are  the 
cattle  and  sheep  barons,  who  hope  to  re- 
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celve  our  national  frazing  lands;  the  oil 
Interests,  who  cast  their  hopes  on  the 
$75  million  Oovemment  ssmthetie  oil 
plant;  the  mining  interests,  who  aspire 
to  "develop"  mineral  resources  located 
under  public  lands;  and  others. 

The  tragic  thing  is  that  the  Represent- 
atives who  support  these  give-aways  are 
In  many  instances,  the  same  people  who 
opposed  adequate  social  security  cover- 
age for  the  needy  elder  citizens;  who 
voted  against  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; and  who  fought  other  deserving 
meaaures. 

WHO  SATI  worn  JOHM  Q.  PUBUCT 

The  man  on  the  street  who.  after  all, 
elected  the  majority  party  to  office,  has 
been  waiting  for  the  promised  tax  relief 
and  for  a  chance  to  save  some  money. 
Unfortunately,  he  is  the  one  who  fared 
out  the  worst  during  the  first  7  months 
of  the  new  administration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  interest  rate  on 
Government  bonds  held  by  big  corpora- 
tions, insurance  companies,  and  big 
banks  has  been  Increased.  Thus  the  cost 
of  financing  the  national  debt,  which  has 
to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer,  is  increased 
$500  million  annually. 

In  addition,  the  interest  rate  on  vet- 
erans housing  loans  went  up;  install- 
ment credit  terms  became  more  rigid; 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  was  raised. 
The  little  man  is  fooUng  the  bill,  and  the 
veteran  will  now  have  to  pay  estimated 
$1,000  extra  for  the  home  he  buys  be- 
cause of  the  imreased  interest  rates. 

The  cost  of  living,  which  has  a  direct 
effect  on  our  pocketbooks,  has  been  in- 
creasing for  the  pr.st  5  months,  and  is 
now  at  the  highest  point  since  1947-49. 
In  the  meantime  the  majority  party,  al- 
legedly concerned  about  "economic  sta- 
bility,** knockw-d  out  economic  controls 
which  could  help  keep  prices  in  line. 

Finally,  the  GOP  has  not  been  able 
to  live  up  to  its  promise  to  cut  taxes.  To 
be  sure,  high  defense  expenditures  are 
necessary  in  view  of  the  Communist 
threat.  But  the  Republicans  knew 
about  that  last  year — and  yet  they  talked 
about  cutting  taxes.  What  they  are  do- 
ing in  reality  is  not  cuting  taxes,  but 
talking  about  a  general  sales  tax. 

FISCAL  POUCT 

Closely  allied  with  the  subject  of  taxes 
is  the  issue  of  our  Government's  fiscal 
policy:  the  collection  and  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  and  the  balancing  of  the 
national  budget. 

I  think  we  all  remember  the  promise 
that  the  new  administration  would  op- 
erate the  Government  on  "sound,  busi- 
nesslike basis,'*  and  do  away  with  deficit 
financing.  Let  us  see  what  has  been 
done  in  this  field  to  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  became  obvious 
very  early  that— even  without  cutting 
taxes — the  administration  would  run 
into  a  fiscal  problem.  The  brave  talk 
about  cutting  the  Federal  budget  by 
$15  billion  to  $20  billion  was  just  that 
much  talk.  Eighty-five  percent  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  conziected  with  na- 
tional defense  and  the  cost  of  past  wars, 
and  the  trimming  of  this  portion  of  the 
national  budget  involved  our  security. 

On  June  30.  1953.  the  annual  Federal 
deficit  was  over  $9  billion,  and  it  became 
clear  that  we  would  be  going  at  least 


$4.5  billion  more  into  the  red  in  the  year 
ahead  of  us.  The  nati<mal  debt,  which 
was  $263  billion  a  year  ago.  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  legal  limit  of  $275  bil- 
lion. Parceled  out,  it  would  mean  ap- 
proximately $8,500  of  debt  burden  for 
an  average  family  of  five. 

BAISIMG  TRK  DEBT  CKILIMO 

These  facts -were  known  months  ago. 
In  fact,  as  early  as  December  1952  the 
outgoing  administration  warned  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  executive  team  that  if 
deficit  financing  was  continued  on  a  high 
level,  the  statutory  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt  would  have  to  be  raised. 

But  the  administration  waited  until 
the  11th  hour— till  the  day  before  the 
scheduled  adjournment — before  asking 
Congress  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt  $15  billion,  from  $275  bil- 
lion to  $290  billion.  Then  it  tried  to  push 
the  measure  through  Congress  without 
any  public  discussion  of  the  issue. 

In  an  imprecedented  move,  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  met  in 
a  super-secret  session,  and,  without  hold- 
ing public  hearings,  reported  the  admin- 
istration's request  to  the  full  House.  In 
addition,  they  hoped  to  have  the  measure 
acted  upon  by  unanimous  consent,  with- 
out any  debate.  But  the  minority  party 
objected  to  these  roughshod  tactics,  and 
insisted  on  letting  the  people  know  at 
least  a  little  of  what  was  going  on. 
ram  st.  lawbbhcb  skawat 

Among  the  promises  which  have  not 
been  fulfilled  to  date  by  the  83d  Con- 
gress is  the  issue  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

The  Great  Lakes  region,  known  as  the 
Heartland  of  America,  is  connected  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  river  is  navigable 
in  most  part,  and  big  ships  can  move 
freely  from  our  lake  ports  to  Prescott 
in  the  west,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Montreal  in  the  east.  The  bottle- 
neck develops  between  Prescott  and 
Montreal,  in  the  114-mile  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St  Lawrence  River. 

By  deepening  this  section  the  way 
would  be  open  for  large  ships  to  travel 
all  the  way  from  Milwaukee  and  other 
Great  Lakes  ports  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Grains  and  other  Midwest  products  could 
find  Inexpensive  mode  of  transportation 
to  new  markets,  and  in  a  similar  way. 
our  steel  mills  could  be  supplied  with 
ore  from  Labrador.  The  seaway  would 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  our  entire 
Nation. 

The  present  administration  has  been 
for  the  seaway  on  one  day  and  against 
it  on  another  day.  The  majority  party 
in  Congress  ignored  the  problem,  and 
no  results  were  achieved  during  this 
session. 

aociAi.  sBCDirrr 

Similar  inaction  prevailed  on  the  issue 
of  social  security.  Under  the  Demo- 
cratic administrations  social  seciu-ity 
coverage  was  extended,  between  1939 
and  1950.  to  37  million  working  people. 
In  1951  an  additional  10  million  workera 
were  covered.  But  that  still  leaves  us 
with  about  12  million  civilian  employees, 
of  which  number  about  7  million  do  not 
have  any  tsrpe  of  local.  State,  or  Federal 
old-age  insurance  coverage. 


Nothing  has  been  done  so  far  by  the 
83d  Congress  to  extend  social-security 
coverage  or  to  improve  benefits.  In 
particular,  no  consideration  was  given 
to  the  question  of  increasing  the  $75 
limitation  on  the  earnings  of  retired 
folks  who  draw  small  social  security 
pensions.  And  who  can  live  on  that 
money  under  the  present  high  coet  of 
living? 

othbb  DBLATB 

The  list  of  problems  which  are  wait- 
ing for  congressional  attention,  and 
which  have  not  been  solved,  is  very  long. 
The  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  been  gathering  dust;  statehood  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  has  been  pigeon- 
holed; Federal  employees  legislation  has 
been  pushed  aside. 

The  revision  of  the  McCarran  Im- 
migration Act,  review  of  foreign-trade 
policy,  overhauling  of  the  tax  system, 
increase  in  certain  deficit-prx>duclng 
postal  rates,  and  other  important  sub- 
jects are  also  unattended. 

BOMB   ACCOMPLIBHICBNTB 

The  other  side  of  the  ledger,  listing 
congressional  achievements,  is  not  very 
imposing.  Ten  reorganization  plans 
went  into  effect,  continuing  the  process 
started  a  few  years  ago  and  intended 
to  streamline  our  governmental  agencies. 
As  you  will  see  from  the  table  which 
appears  at  the  end  of  this  report,  few 
new  laws  were  approved.  In  general, 
the  greatest  part  of  positive  congres- 
sional actions  consisted  in  renewing  and 
extending  various  laws  and  programs 
which  were  initiated  under  the  former 
administrations. 

PKXMcmsB  ▼BBsxm  pounca 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  we  try  to  evaluate  the 
accomplishments  and  the  shortcomings 
of  the  first  session  of  the  83d  Congress; 
namely,  that  many  important  bills,  en- 
dorsed by  President  Eisenhower,  were 
approved  by  Congress  only  liecause  they  . 
received  strong  Democratic  support.  '- 
Without  that  support  they  would  not 
have  been  passed  by  Congress. 

This  point  was  stressed  time  and  again 
by  persons  and  organizations  which 
analyzed  congressional  rollcall  votes. 
On  most  key  issues,  the  President's  legis- 
lative program  received  between  15  per- 
cent and  20  percent  more  support  from 
the  minority  party  than  from  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  political  party.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  minority  party  was  vot- 
ing for  the  principle  of  legislation,  sup- 
porting those  measures  which  they  felt 
were  in  the  best  interests  of  t^e  coim- 
try.  regardless  of  the  fact  that  such 
measures  were  now  being  proposed  by  a 
Republican  President. 

TOBBUH  FOUCT 

There  Is  another  field  that  I  want  to 
touch  upon  in  this  report:  the  field  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  of  our  national 
security.  The  two— foreign  policy  and 
nati(mal  security — are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  we  must  speak  of  both  of 
them  at  the  same  time. 

The  present  administration  has  so  far 
largely  followed  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram originated  under  the  last  adminis- 
tration, intended  to  develop  collective  de- 
fense   against   Communist    aggression. 
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Unfotti— tdy.  this  endcftvorwss  marred 
tojr  boitatkin  and  haU-beartedness. 
Tbe  rcsalti  wore  obrtous.  and  at  times 
dtacouraglng.  American  prestice  and 
leadership  In  the  free  world  have  been 
vanlnff.  becaoBe  there  has  been  no  clear, 
poalttre  leadership  forthcoming  from 
Washington. 

Tbe  President  must  be  commaKled  for 
the  patience  and  endtirance  he  has 
shown  in  the  trytog  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  Korean  truce.  We  should  re- 
member, however,  that  a  truce  on  those 
terms  could  probably  have  been  secured 
18  months  ago.  but  OUT  pcopIc  Wanted  a 
complete  victory  and  a  solution  to  the 
entire  Far  East  problem. 

The  solution  to  that  problem,  involving 
unification  of  Korea,  the  questiim  of  Bed 
Cailna,  the  struggle  in  Indochina,  the 
future  of  Japan — ^has  not  been  achieved 
to  date.  We  hope  and  pray  that  it  wUl 
be  attained  soon. 

THBB&r  TO  KATIONAL  SU.UUTT 

One  fact  remains  clear:  the  Commu- 
nist threat  has  not  diminished,  and  the 
Soviet  military  power  Is  growing  daily. 
That  is  why  the  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party  were  deeply  disturbed  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  $5  billion  cut  in  our 
Air  Force  funds. 

Here  are  few  facts  that  each  one  of 
us  should  ronember:  in  the  first  idace. 
our  military  exjpf^is  estimate  that  So- 
viet Bussfai  has  a  stockpile  of  atomic 
bombs  snfBcient  to  wipe  out  most  ol  our 
Cities  and  military  installatiooa. 

Secondly,  the  Commimists  also  haw 
a  tremendously  powerfid  air  foree.  es- 
timated at  2S.000  war  idanes.  In  that 
Soviet  air  force,  according  to  our  ex- 
perts, there  are  over  UOQO  nigbt-llytnr. 
strategic  bombers,  capable  of  carrying 
out  a  saturation  attack  against  our  en- 
tire eoontry  fnmi  Seattle,  Wash,  to 
Ifiami.  Fia. 

Under  these  circumstances,  tt  Is  cer- 
tainly reasonable  to  expect  that  our  Qov- 
emment  would  take  every  possible  step 
to  safeguard  our  Nation  against  the  ter- 
rible destruction  of  an  atomic  attack. 
That  objective  can  be  attained  in  two 
ways:  one.  by  having  an  Air  Force  which 
would  be  capabte  (tf  defending  our  coun- 
try; and.  secondly,  by  developiog  an  ef- 
tectire  system  of  civil  defenae. 


And  so  what  did  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  do?  Civil  rfpfi^rvw 
funds  were  cut  to  less  than  one-third: 
from  $150  million  to  $46.5  million.  Air 
Force  budget  was  slashed  by  $5  MlUon. 
and  its  buildup  program  reduced  from 
a  143-wlng  to  a  120-wlng  goal. 

As  I  already  mentioned,  the  Russians 
outnumber  us  in  the  air.  According  to 
our  military  and  civilian  experts,  our  Aix 
Forse  is  tbe  weakest  link  in  our  defense. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  ease  of  an  atomifO 
attack  on  oar  country,  our  Air  Force 
would  be  able  to  stop  at  most  30  percent 
ttf  the  attacking  planes.  If  the  attack 
would  come  at  night,  ttw  percentage 
nonld  be  even  smaller. 

Two  years  ago  our  National  Security 
C3ouncil  and  our  mj^ttmry  experts  got  to- 


gettaer  and  jdanned  a  earefid  program 
he  buildup  of  our  airpower.    They 
that,  in  1965.  we  should  have 
Force  of  at  least  143  wings.    In 
Soviet  air  strength  will  reach  Its 
and  we  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
attack. 

vigorous  opposition  from  the 

party,  the  Republicans  aban- 

the  143-wing  progrtun,  cut  $5  bil- 

3ff  the  Air  Force  fimds — while  leav- 

1  jmy  and  Navy  budgets  substantially 

ame — and  gave  us  a  new  air  build- 

9lan  calling  for  120  wings  by  June 

That  will  leave  us  23  wings  short 

minimum  considered  necessary  to 

us  a  reasonable  degree  of  security 

the  time  of  maximum  danger. 

agree  that  this  is  taking  chances 

oin*  national  survival,  and  I  hope 

our  Nation  will  not  regret  it  some- 
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>  Absence  on  quorum  calls  does  not  neces- 
sarily dsnoie  aa  entire  legislative  day's  ab- 
sence. FurtlMT,  aovam  absences  were  inctirred 
while  away  from  Wa&Magton  on  offlcial  busi- 
ness with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affatra. 

Attendance  percentage:  Ptreent 

On  total  rollcaUs 95. 1 

On  quonun  calls . 90.4 

On  votes 98.6 
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Renewal  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Acreements  Act  i.^.. 
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Renewal  of  President's  authority  to  control  apects  * 
SimpUflcatioD  of  United  States  cuetoms  proceauna. 


Entry  Into  United  States  of  306  eMMren  adopted  by  United  States  dtiiens. 
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Insurance  for  goods  shipped  abroad  by  Amrrieans : 

Radical  restrietion  of  Presidential  treatymakioc  pewen  (orifiasl  Brickar  seae- 
hitieo). 

Resolution  Opposing  A<1mission  of  Red  China  t«  ITnited  Vatiaas 

Resolutions  eonth-nming  Russia  for  eosUvemeat  of  Ira*  peo|>lM._ .— 

Loan  of  2 submarines  to  Italy... ...~ — ^..-........>......... 

Univeisal  guaranteed  diaarmaiBait ............. ..._ ...... 

Reviffioo  of  McCarrao-Walter  frnmigrallaB  Aet_ 

NATCBAL  RB90C*cn 

TTdelsnds  oflbftl . — . 

Oil  revenue  faom  oMter  Coatiacntal  Shelf  for  ednostieaal  purposes. 
Rastoicted  privaU developmaat  of  Kiacara  River  pin^jMifistlal. 

St.  Lawrence  seaway ..-J. 

Giveaway  ef  mkieral  rreosrces  under  owtaia  patlUt  1 
ntveswajr  of  poMk  erasinc  iMida ^ — 

KtnOIf  AL  VCrKKSE  AMD  WTSaKAL 


Defenae  pradaction  eontroU  > 

Conttnastion  of  Presi<*mtlal  emergency 
Revisloo  of  speciaUsti'  dnft  law  ■ 


S&  billion  Air  Force  cut.  Mid  tesaltant  cntbaeic  of  oar  air  power. 
Vttf  cats  for  civil  delmae  and  atomic  i 


■AnOHAL  RONOWT 

Rent  rantrols  In  (rittni  defense  areas  ■ 

64iMnth  extenaioQ  of  eieee^  proAti  lax  ■ 

SabtertUce  attempt  to  "abolish"  RFC  hy  cfaangiar  lU 

Otveawsy  of  Government  rnbber  plan t» 

Raid  on  Federal  na«mpft>yment  saaipenaatiaa  flmd 

Repeal  of  theater  adnission  tax. 

Authority  of  Government  to  inspect  rpcords  of  defenst 
Ihcreaaed  Sne«  fcir  violation  ef  aatitrust  lews 


Lanier  bondinz  period  for  whiskies. 

flammable  fabrics  in  interstate  ooauaeroa ... 


Ban  on  1 

Ban  on  transportation  of  ftreworks  toto  certain  States 

Revisian  of  Taft-Hartley  Aet 

Raising  tbe  celling  on  national  debi.. ......._. 

Increase  in  1st -class  mail  postal  rates 
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Kenewal  ef  the  Reoneaniutiaa  Act  >. 

Government  reorganization  plani 

Addltiooal  Federal  judges. .__.. 

Statehood  fcr  Hawaii  and  Alaska 

Commission  to  study  Federal-State  reiatioas. 
Commisston  on  Ornaixation  of  the  Exeentive  Bi  _ 
Coamission  flu  Jaoldaland  CoDgrHBional  Salaries. 
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Review  of  Offlsts  Pwsoaae)  sf  AnoMl  Foreee. 

Family  aHowanoes  to  dependents  of  Trrirtmisn  » 

Fr«e  psstsKB  to  asrvioeaHa  fat  Kves  ■ „ 

Rarly  natuialization  of  aliens  serving  with  United  States  ferecs  in  Xorea. 

rHreet  bousing  loans  te  veterans  ' ,  __    __    ,__^ 

Pnbttc  hoariar  preftirenee  ta  Konmx  veteraw  * "    "    "' 

Antomatic  renewal  of  Oovemmeat  life  insaran« 

iHonme-tax  eiemptiona  i^setTliisuien  oa  conthat  doty.. 
Increased  intcnest  ntss  en  setSBUW  housioc  1 
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Voted  for......... 

AOaKTTLTUaB 

Aid  to  temUes  in  drought  areas 

Renewal  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  i 

Approved. 
Approved.    . 

Approved. 
Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Pending. 

Approved. 

Pending. 

Pending. 

Approved. 

Voted  for 

Voted  for 

Reorgsniiatiaos  of  Farm  Credit  Administration 

Voted  for — 

Reorganisation  of  Agricultureal  Fxtension  Service . 

Increased  interest  rates  on  Bankbesd-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Aet  loeos  .  .. 

Op(iosed ... 

Voted  tor 
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Kitsnsion  of  National  Hoasing  Act! 

Voted  for 

Voted  for ..... 

Increaspd  FHA  sathority  to  insure  housing  kwns  > 

Federal  aid  for  hospital  oonatrucUon  and  survey  < 

AUowing  foD  dual  oeneflu  under  social  security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Act.' 
School  ooostmetion  in  defenae  areas  > . „  „ 

Voted  tor  .. ... 

VoJed  tor ..... 
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Comprehensive  study  of  social-security  system I." 

Ban  on  mailing  of  all  obaoene  literature  ■ „  „            '.*" 

Favored... .... 

Voted  for 

Unemployment  insuranoe  oompensation  for  certain  seamen I. 

Voted  for 

Ooordination  of  Wisconsin  retiremmt  funds  with  social-security  syrtem. 

Factory  inspection  by  Food  and  Drug  Adminisiration .„■] 

Voted  far 

Denotes  tbs  eKtcnsloa  of  a  law  or  a  program  initiated  ander  the  previous  adminlstratlona.    That  is  not  new 


PabBc  Haasaf  Sc«b  Meaaced 


EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 


or  MXMOUBX 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIV^ 

Saturday,  August  1, 19Si 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes: 

PuBUc  HotrsiNO  Scnr  IfnracBD— Lhtls  Hops 
Hku>  Out  worn  SLvac-CLBABANCs  PaooBAits 
Arm  Homs  Barans  To  Allow  Amt  Hsw 
Uirm 

Herewitb  Is  oontinued  a  revalation  of  the 
raw  deals  that  are  t>eing  put  over  in  Congress 
under  cover  of  hurry  to  adjourn. 

This  one  has  to  do  with  the  yirtual  stop- 
page of  the  alum  dearance-publlo  housing 
program. 

In  method,  this  raw  deal  has  simlllarlties 
with  the  one  preylously  disclosed  here.  That, 
you  may  recaU,  was  what  Senators  from 
States  directly  Involved  saw  as  the  opening 
of  a  movement,  sparked  by  the  private  utili- 
ties, to  cripple  or.  If  poeslble,  destroy  RKA 
and  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  which 
have  independently,  and  on  their  own,  car- 
ried electricity  to  millions  of  farm  homes 
which  the  private  utilities  would  not  serve. 
The  Idea,  the  Senators  charged.  Is  to  make 
It  lmf>ossible  for  the  electric  co-ops  to  sxir- 
vive,  bankrupt  them,  and  then  have  them 
taken  over  by  private  utilities.  Tbe  pattern 
was  laid  down  in  connection  with  the 
Southwest  Power  Administration  and  RKA 
co-ops  In  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  in  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  blU. 

Each  of  the  raw  deals  was  perpetrated  by 
the  House,  where  It  Is  much  harder  to  put 
your  finger  on  the  ctilprlt  and  fix  responsi- 
bility. Loud  protests  came  from  the  Senate 
which,  in  the  last-minute  rush,  seemed  to 
find  itself  unable  to  stop  tbe  raw  dealing, 
however. 

Bach  also  represented  •  repudiation  of 
contract  by  Congress.  In  housing,  for  In- 
stance, there  were  outstanding  contracts 
previously  authorised  by  Congress  between 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  and  local 
hotulng  authorities  for  82,805  housing  units. 
Just  as  in  the  other  case  there  were  contracts 
between  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  RKA  co-ops  in  Oklahoma  and 
lillssourl  for  additional  steam  plant  capacity 
and  transmission  lines  which  Congress  re- 
pudiated In  the  Interior  Department  blU. 

In  housing,  the  House  this  year  reftised 
to  authorlae  a  single  new  unit,  wliils  tbe 


.  Senate  voted  for  85.000,  which  Is  what  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  asked,  as  compared  with  the 
76,000  which  President  Tnunan  requested  in 
his  final  budget.  In  conference  between  the 
two  branches,  a  compromise  was  reached  cm 
30,000,  thotigh  with  conditions  attached  by 
tlie  House  conferees  leaving  it  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  decide  wliat.  if  anjrtlilng,  Is  to 
be  done  about  public  housing  hence- 
forth and  to  report  to  Congress  by  February 
1.  There  was  some  confusion,  and  consider- 
able debate,  about  tlie  language  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  in  iHilch  housing  la  In- 
cluded, some  Senators  tinderstanding  ttiat 
even  the  20,000  units  could  not  be  started 
untU  the  Administrator's  report  next  Feb- 
ruary. What  It  aU  added  up  to,  however,  to 
Senator  Humphkkt,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
a  stanch  public  housing  advocate,  he  put 
thtis: 

"I  am  afraid  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end 
with  reference  to  public  turasing.'* 

Another  strong  hbualng  champion,  Sexuttor 
LKRMAir,  Democrat,  of  New  Toilc,  said: 

"We  are  vlrtuaUy  destroying  all  successful 
eflOTts  for  slum  clearance,  a  program  which  I 
believe  every  right-thinking  man  and  woman 
in  tlie  United  States  must  favor." 

There  was  more  than  these  opinions. 
There  was  the  statement  of  a  House  member 
of  the  conference  committee.  Representative 
PHnxiPS,  Republican,  of  California,  repeated 
on  the  Senate  floor,  that  he  believed  the  con- 
ference report  as  It  was  finally  adopted  meant 
that  public  houalng  wotild  be  killed.  Bqtially 
frank  were  private  statements  about  the  ob- 
jective of  the  REA  scheme  put  over  by  the 
House — namely,  to  tlirottle  tbds  cooperative 
program. 

The  February  1  date  Is  Interesting.  For, 
as  In  the  housing  Issue,  so  in  the  REA  mat« 
ter,  that  date  la  fixed  for  a  report  by  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  McKay  as  to  the  future  of 
contractual  relations  between  the  Southwest 
Power  Administration  and  the  REA  oo-ops  in 
Oklahoma  and  Missouri  upon  which  the  sur- 
vival of  the  co-ops  depends.  Secretary  Mc- 
Kay could  hardly  be  called  a  crusader  for 
public  power  and  yet  his  attitude  might  be 
described  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Albert  M.  Cole,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  toward  public  housing.  At  least,  all 
during  his  years  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Mr.  Oole  bitterly  fought  every  housing 
meastu^.  Introduction  of  these  two  admin- 
istration figures  into  the  RKA  and  housing 
Issues  was  hardly  accidental. 

Senator  Lkhkan  probably  came  very  close 
to  the  truth  when  he  said  "the  intention  is 
to  litjuldate  law-coBt  housing.** 

Tills  would,  oC  course,  be  turning  back  the 
dock,  as  would  bs  tlie  crippling  of  RKA. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

'  or  KASsacBTiBrm 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmSD  STATES 

Saturday,  August  1, 19S3 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Boston  Post  of 
Thursday,  July  30,  1953,  concerning  the 
plight  of  the  shipyards  of  our  country  in 
relation  to  shipbuilding.  It  is  entitled, 
"Naval  Suicide,"  and  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  are  interested 
in  the  future  of  oiu*  Navy  and  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  merchant  marine  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Naval  Stncnm 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Interstata 
and  F(H«lgn  Commerce  Committee,  Daniel 
D.  Strolmieler,  head  of  tlie  Bethleliem  Sted's 
network  of  11  siiipyards  and  25,000  ship- 
builders, made  a  strong  and  convincing  plea 
for  allocation  of  more  orders  for  ship  con- 
struction in  American  yards.  Warning  that 
our  siiipyards  were  near  the  disintegration 
point  for  lack  of  orders,  Mr.  Strohmeler  said 
that  unless  new  orders  were  forthcoming 
theee  slilpbulldlng  skilled  organizations 
wotild  be  dispersed  in  such  a  way  ttiat  it 
wcuH  be  a  dUBcult  matter  to  reassemble 
them  for  an  emergency. 

We  have  tried  ttiis  naval  suicide  more  than 
once  In  the  past,  and  we  liave  paid  dearly  for 
it  wlien  we  liad  to  start  a  great  new  stilp- 
btUlding  program  such  as  tlie  bridge  of  ships 
across  the  Atlantic  in  World  War  I.  Mr. 
Strohmeler  points  out  tliat  the  economy  az 
did  not  deal  very  harshly  when  it  came  to 
spending  our  money  abroad  giving  foreign 
shipyards  orders  for  $237  million  to  btiUd 
ships  for  us.  This  Is  In  addition  to  more 
ttian  $800  million  of  private  American  capital 
being  spent  in  foreign  yards  for  merchant 
marine. 


Ami  McCarthy,  Tm 

EXTENSION  OP  RDiCARBS 
or 

HON.  A  S.  MIKE  MONRONET 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  .Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "And  McCartht.  Too,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Thu9# 
day.  July  30, 1953.  4 ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltoriM 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aho  McCAnsT.  Too 

Of  challenging  interest  is  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  strongest  tributes  ever  paid  to 
Stalin  was  paid  him  in  IMS  when  the 
Republican  nominee  for  the  Senate  in  Wis- 
<x>nsln  said:  "Stalin's  proposal  for  wtwld 
disarmament  Is  a  great  tiling  and  tie  must 
be  given  credit  for  being  sincere."  Tea. 
ttiat  tribute  to  the  uncrowned  king  of  the 
Soviets  was  paid  liim  by  Senator  Joa 
MOCabtbt. 
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OONGRI SSIC84AL  KEOORD  —  APPENDIX 


Zt  la  nothing  rtnuig*  thai  fha  Wlaeowrtn 
Senator  waa  heard  to  praise  Stalin  and  ez- 
preaa  confidence  tn  his  sincerity.  Many 
Americana  w«t«  pnlsing  Stalin  and  all  things 
Btualan  in  1946.  Americans  then  remem- 
and  deeply  appreciated  the  heroic 
ot  the  giwtlfiTw  at  Stalingrad.  The 
American  Council  erf  American-Soviet 
jpriendahlp  is  now  on  the  Attorney  General's 
bhick  list  of  subrerstve  organizations,  but  In 
1946  It  was  openly  Indorsed  by  such  out- 
standing American  patriots  as  Cordell  Hull. 
Jesae  Jones,  Owen  Young.  Thomas  W. 
Lamont.  Birs.  Ogden  Reld  and  Lieutenant 
General  Lealle  licNalr.  When  those  distin- 
guished cttlaens  were  pleading  for  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  the  Bu»- 
•iana,  who  can  wonder  that  Senator 
licCiJtXBT  chimed  in  with  his  words  of 
praise?  Not  yet  had  the  iron  hand  of  com- 
munism been  dlscorered  in  the  smooth  giore 
of  the  Soviet  friendship  council. 

But  the  point  of  interest  is  not  that  many 
Americans  were  spealOng  Idndly  of  the 
Russians  7  years  ago.  The  important  point  of 
Interest  in  1953  ia  that  men  who  spoke  favor- 
ahly  of  Riissla  7  years  ago  are  now  being 
dragged  before  the  McCarthy  committee 
and  badgered  and  damned  and  smeared  for 
what  they  said  and  for  the  sympathy  they 
•xpreaeed  7  years  ago.  Many  a  good  American 
to  being  dragooned  by  McCastht  for  saying 
no  more  than  McCaxtht  iilmself  said  in  1946. 

What  think  you  would  be  happening  today 
If  the  words  McCastht  spoke  7  years  ago  bad 
been  spoken  by  BUhop  Oxnam  or  Senator 
T-***^*"  or  Senator  Mombokkt  or  Just  any 
one  else  who  has  tha  temerity  to  deny  that 
Jim.  liiCtiiiii  ia  tJaa  «ta«  regent  oC  Gtod  oa 
■•■rth?  Wb^.  lie  would  have  been  haled  be- 
lore  the  McCarthy  committee  in  a  Jiffy  and 
his  name  would  be  blackened  by  innuendo  to 
the  country's  remotest  hoiinrta.  Xvery 
American  who  has  been  known  to  have  said 
•a  much  as  McCabtht  said  is  a  suspect  in 
McCastbt's  black  list  of  subverslonlsts. 

No,  it  was  no  card-l>earlng  Conununlst  and 
Xio  silly  Coaununiat  fronter  who  declared  7 
years  ago  that  Stalin's  program  was  a  noble 
one  and  that  his  sincerity  was  undeniable. 
This  was  said  by  Senator  McCajteht  himself. 


•f  Ada.  Ckarlcs  WUkM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAN  B.  WIDNAU 


or 


IN  TBB  HOUSS  OF  RBPRSSBNTATTVES 

Saturday.  August  1, 19S3 

Ifr.  WIDNAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
book  titled  "The  Hidden  Coasts."  by 
Daniel  Henderson,  of  Clinton.  N.  J.,  has 
lust  been  written  and  published.  This 
book  is  a  biography  of  Adm.  Charles 
WUkes.  who  was  America's  first  Ant- 
arctic explorer. 

This  valuable  biograi^  discloses  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the 
jights  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  the  Antarctic.  It  should  arouse  new 
^tenst  toward  further  Antarctic  ex- 
jrioration  and  establishing  base  claims 
there.  This  country  should  not  ronain 
asleep  while  other  eounbries  lay  claim 
to  land  discovered  by  Admiral  Wilkes. 

The  Herald  Tribune  book  review  by 
Capl  P.  J.  Seailes,  an  engineer.  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  stated  in  part 
that— 

Ifneh  of  BCr.  Henderson's  book  Is  devoted 
to  the  search  for  Antarctica  and  the  re- 
imlting  squabbles  with  Great  Britain  and 


Fra:  ice,  a  squabMe  which  la.  even  today,  not 
ent;  rely  ended.  Who  first  discovered  Ant- 
arcl  lea  as  a  continent?  DIJrvllle,  of  Prance, 
clal  ned  the  honor;  Ross,  of  the  British  Navy, 
dlsp  oted  tt.  and  all  three  had  their  defenders. 
The  author  has  carefully  and  skillfully  sifted 
all  ihe  facts,  arriving  at  the.  to  us.  agree- 
able conclusion  tlxat  Wilkes  was  right  and 
dewrves  fun  credit  for  a  momentoua  event. 

"Ihe  author.  Mr.  Henderson,  has  faith- 
fully and  carefully  conducted  his  re- 
sea  -ch  with  a  view  toward  not  only  giv- 
ing full  recognition  to  the  exploits  of 
AdJtiiral  Wilkes,  but  with  the  purpose 
of  arousing  the  United  States  toward 
estiblishing  a  firm  policy  and  afOrmative 
acuon  with  respect  to  Antarctica. 

The  subject  matter  is  so  vitally  Im- 
po^ant.  I  hope  that  The  Hidden  Coasts 
wil  be  widely  read  in  CJovsnuient  circles 
an<  direct  attention  to  an  area  that 
desn^es  fuU  consideration.  The  great 
pot»ntial  resources  of  Antarctica  should 
not  be  lost  to  the  United  States  by 
abc  ndonment. 


:: 


Le4  Enkir  Scm  as  IWled  States  AA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H^lt.  HERBERT  B.  WARBURTON 

or  mxawAU 
IBS  BOUSB  OP  BEPRBSENTATTVSS 
Saturdav.  August  1. 1953 

r.  WARBURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jidir  14,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  break- 
fas  Ing  with  representatives  of  the 
Am  erlcan  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Bill  kd.  who  were  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  annual  convention. 

news  artide  appearing  in  the  New 
Yo^  Times  for  July  13  indicates  some- 
tht  ig  of  the  scope  of  the  great  spirit  and 
gre  it  work  of  these  citizens  who,  them- 
sel'^  es  being  handicapped,  still  have  the 
des  re  and  find  the  time  to  help  assist 
the  r  handicapped  fellow  men  through.- 
out  the  world.  That  news  article  is  as 
follpws: 

Emtrrr  Sant  sa  Uirtxb  Bimt^  Ama 
NkaoT — KzHBT  Dri.sara  RKBAanjrsTiov 
ijtwwMM  Aim-AM^acAinsM  m  OomrraiaB 
OrwMSEAa — Nsw  Stuuus  ow  BLnro  Dnx — 
T7|nnD  Statss  Cumoo.  Cnrnat  PLAinm«a 

RZSSABCS      AT 
TiU.8    COMVKNTION 
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WKsHiwoTuw,     July     13. — Dr.     Henry     M. 

er,  of  Newark,  an  international  authority 

i^habUltation,  told  the  arth  annual  con- 

ot    the    American    Association    cf 

for  the  Blind  today  that  this  eoun- 

r^utbllltatlon  efforts  were  helping  over- 

agalnst  a  surge  of  anti-American  feei- 

n  Europe  and  Aala. 

Keasler,  addreaalng  a  Inneheon  meet- 

at   the  Hotel   Statler,   said   tlaat  there 

reluetance  In  Em  ope  and  Asia  to  ac^ 

American  ideas  and  that  this  attitude 

not    wlK>lly    Communist    inspired.     He 

it  also  to  a  combination  of  hie- 

factors  and  to  the  pauperism   left 

world  wan,  which  he  believed  had 

resentment  of  America. 

an  example,  be  said,  one  of  the  pikers 

pres4nted   at   a  recent  European  scientifie 

was    Utled    "Is   AnU-Americanism 

1  reurosls  at  Ow  Times?" 

Di^plte  such  a  feeling,  he  declared,  coun- 

abroad  have  accepted  help  and  raha- 
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bllitatlon  "with  the  outs^tched  hand  of 
friendship."  He  said  that  this  help  took 
the  form  of  aiding  the  handicapped  to  be- 
come productive  citizens  rather  than  reci- 
pients of  pensions  or  charity.  Such  work  la 
being  pushed  abroad  throiigh  private  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  the  point  4  program 
ot  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations. 


TWKWTT-nVB 


aam  to  bx  hanbica 


Z3r.  Kessler  estimated  that  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  world's  Inhabitants  belonged  In 
the  "world  of  the  handicapped." 

"And  to  those  who  aro  concerned  with  It," 
he  said,  "differences  in  language,  customs 
and  the  color  at  man's  akin  assume  a  cur- 
ious Insignificance.** 

Eh-.  Louis  S.  Cholden,  of  the  Menninger 
Foundation,  at  Topeka.  B^ane.,  said  at  th« 
convention's  morning  session  that  thera 
could  be  no  rehabilitation  In  blindness  wtth- 
ont  an  awareneaa  of  psychological  factors. 

He  asserted  that  luatU  an  individual  who 
had  lost  bis  sight  accepted  the  fact  of  his 
blindness,  he  could  not  go  on  to  rehabili- 
tation. But  Instead  of  encoiu-aging  such 
an  acceptance,  he  said  "everytXKly  in  society 
wants  to  offer  false  h<^[>e,  miracle  drugs. 
prayeiB." 

"The  hopeful  and  true  thing  to  telf  him 
is  that  he  may  yet  have  a  full  life  aa  a 
blind  aaan.  only  a  different  type  of  life," 
he  declared. 

Dr.  Cholden  said  that  if  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist failed  to  tell  a  man  he  waa  blind,  but 
told  him  to  "come  back  again  in  6  montha," 
there  could  be  no  rehahllltatton. 

DSAKATIC  AOVANCXa  MADS 

Dr.  Leonard  Scheele,  Surgeon  General  ot 
the  PuhUe  Health  Service,  told  the  aaao- 
etatlon  that  while  eeienoe  iiad  done  much 
to  prevent  blindnesa.  "blindness  itaelf  baa 
tended  to  be  abandoned  aa  a  medical  prob- 
lem." 

He  quoted  Dr.  Pearee  Bafley,  director  of 
the  Public  Health  Service's  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindnesa, 
as  having  said  that  a  mere  15  years  ago 
neturology  was  "not  much  more  than  a  scien- 
tific cogiUtioB  on  death." 

But  with  the  diaoovery  of  antiblotlcB,  ba 
said,  infectious  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem have  been  conquered  and  brain  and  eye 
surgeons    have    made    dramatic    advaneea. 

Dr.  Scheele  also  said  that  in  the  new 
clinical  center  td  the  National  InsUtute  Of 
Health  at  Beth«tsda.  Md..  the  Institute  d 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  had  tha 
latest  precision  tools  and  a  highly  akUled  r»- 
search  staff. 

The  staff,  he  reporUd.  aooo  wUl  be  able 
to  launch  the  first  full-scale,  coordinated 
research  program  in  these  iaaportaat  flalda 
of  neurological  dlseaaes  and  hhnrlawa 


AFL  DiKlakis  Umm  CMner 


EarTENSION  OF  THevfARK*? 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CAUrOBMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  1. 19S3 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  circulated  by 
a  New  York  publication  calling  Itself 
the  Trade  Union  Courier  to  furnish  it 
with  statements  to  be  featured  in  their 
Labor  Day  edition.  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  know  the  position  of 
organized  labor  with  regard  to  this  pub- 
lication I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKs  with  these  remaiks  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  AFL  News-Report- 
er for  July  31. 1953.  and  another  article 
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appearing  tn  tMi  momiiigV  Wadth^ton 
Post  disclaimbig  any  coimeetioB  with 
the  paper: 

IFrom  the  AFL  Mews-Beport«r  at  July  81» 
19631 

TkAOB  Uwiow  Caumum  Nor  am  Oracu&  AKm 

PmUCATlOlt 

The  lYade  Union  Courier,  published  In 
New  York  and  which  represents  itself  faleely 
aa  the  ofllcial  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can FederathMi  of  Labor,  is  busy  on  tbe  tele- 
phonea  again  soliciting  Laboi  Day  state- 
ments from  Federal  aovernment  and  even 
AFL  cfllcials. 

"These  requests  for  Labor  Day  expressions 
by  the  Courier,  wtien  secured  from  unsus- 
pecting AFL  labor  labors."  Lewis  ki!.  Herr- 
mann, secretary-treasurer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Pveas  of  America,  pointed  out, 
"are  later  used  as  proof  of  their  close  affilia- 
tion with  the  AFL  In  shaking  down  guIUbla 
employers  friendly  to  labor  for  considerable 
sums  of  money." 

Cabinet  and  other  members  of  the  Oev- 
emaoeot  have  called  the  AFL  offices  tn  Waah- 
kigton  asking  about  the  Trade  Union  Cour- 
ier.   The  AFL  makaa  these  points  clear: 

"1.  The  Trade  Union  Courier  is  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  American  Fedaratien 
of  Lalx>r  and  does  ixot  speak  for  th»  AFL. 

"2.  No  endorsement  of  any  kind  hM  been 
given  by  the  AFL  or  any  of  Its  representa- 
tives to  the  Trade  Union  Courier. 

"3.  The  executive  council  aaks  that  our 
atnilatart  uniotia  withhold  and  discontinue 
giving  aid  and  aaalstance  to  this  publlca- 
Oan.** 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Post  of  July  SI,  188S> 
A.  F.  or  L.  DtscLAiics  Umoiv  Oouana 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  yester- 
day warned  Congressmen  and  other  Govern- 
ment ofllcials  that  a  biweekly  publication 
named  the  Trade  Union  Courier  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  union. 

A  sixtkesman  at  A.  F.  of  L.  headquarters 
here  said  the  Courier,  a  paper  published  in 
New  TcK^k  City,  has  been  soUclting  state- 
ments from  Members  of  Congress  and.  the 
new  Republican  administration. 

"These  statements  are  later  used  to  so- 
licit advertising  for  the  publication."  accord- 
ing to  the  spokesman. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  said  In 
a  statement  that  "the  "nade  Union  Coxirier 
Is  not  tn  any  way  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  doe*  not  speak 
for  the  A.  F.  of  L.- 


Tke  A^vwtiakf  CMadl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESSNTAnVES 
Saturday,  August  1.  tfSi 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  fri  the  Racoas.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Mr.  T.  &  ReppUer, 
president,  the  Advertlsixig  CounctU  Inc: 

As  I  understand  it,  aaaong  the  many  ac- 
tions of  ttxe  Ford  Foundatton  of  which 
RepresenUtive  Bnca  dlsappcoves.  la  a  grant 
of  $50,000  made  by  the  foundation  to  the 
Advertising  Councfl.  The  grant  was  macfB 
to  help  finance  a  series  of  roundtable  dls- 
cusaiona  sponsored  by  the  councU.  Mr. 
XtxBCB  has  apparently  called  this  a  grant  to 
promote  socialism.    U  ia  exactly  the  levcna. 

XCDt— App. 811 


Aa  adverttatag  men.  wo  were  coneamed 
about  the  apparent  failure  of  the  Air^firan^ 
propaganda  effort  to  get  across.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  our  country  was  in  grave  danger 
of  losing  the  propagtmda  war.  As-  vre  ana- 
lyzed it,  one  reason  for  this  was  that  Amerl- 
cans  eo«ld  not  be  sufltciently  apartflc  aa  to 
what  is  meant  by  such  generalities  as 
"American  capitallanv"  "tba  AoMrican  way 
Of  life, "  etc. 

The  council,  therefore,  f^t  that  if  a  groui> 
of  experts  could  better  describe  present-day 
America,  a  much  clearer  picture  of  tlie 
United  States  could  be  projected  overaeas. 
Seven  roundtable  discussions  were  held  with 
Dr.  Henry  Wriston,  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, serving  as  moderator.  Some  forty 
dlstingiUshed  Americans  participated  in  the 
discussions,  which  will  form  the  t>asis  for  » 
forthcoming  book  about  America,  as  well  aa 
articles,  radio  programs,  etc.  It  la  hoped 
this  will  prove  to  be  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  undsrstandilng  ol  the  United. 
Statea  around  the  world. 

Representative  ItzBca  mentions  the  coun- 
cil's public  poUcy  committee  and  statea  thak 
aeveral  members  of  this  eoonnittce  have 
Communlst-tront  aflllatloaa.  So  far  as  we 
know  all  members  of  this  committee  are 
Americana  of  unquestionable  loyalty.  The 
committee  waa  set  up  as  one  of  the  "checks 
and  balances"  of  the  Advertiatng  Council. 
All  new  programs  arc  passed  upon  by  the 
oouneU's  Ixtard:  but  aa  an  additional  check, 
they  must  alao  aecure  a  favorable  vote  lay 
thrce-fourtha  of  the  PabQc  Pottcy  Committee. 
This  committee  waa  deliberately  choaen  to 
sepresent  all  phases  of  American  ttf  e.  includ- 
ing the  major  rellgioiu.  *"**^»^f 
ment,  labor,  medlctne,  edneatian,  aodal  i 
ftcc.  and  so  forth. 

In  cegard  to  the  eounciTs  booklet.  The 
Miracle  of  America,  it  is  dismaying  to  read 
that  the  Congressman  regarda  this  as  a  "re- 
write of  the  British  Labor-floclaUst-Party 
platform."  The  booklet  has  been  pralsett 
editorially  by  such  non-Socialist  publications 
as  Banking,  published  by  the  American 
Bankers  AssodatlOB;  BuslBeaa  Week;  the 
Hotistott  CfaroDlcle;  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  others.  It  was  reprinted  in  its  entirety 
In  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  a  Catholic  publica- 
tion. The  Army  reprinted  65.000.  ooplee  for 
Installations  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
The  Uhlted  Statea  Chamber  of  Commcroe  dis- 
tributed the  booklet  to  all  member  chambers 
and  urged  Its  local  use.  Aboiit  140  leading 
Amerlcaa  eom.panles  have  pvu'chased  the 
botAlet  In  bulk  for  distribution  to  their 
employeee.  indiiding  Oeneral  Motors,  Gen- 
eral Bleetrie,  General  Mills,  Republic  Steel, 
Btandard  Oil  of  California,  Union  Carbide  A 
Carbon,  Western  Electric,  and  many  oth«r 
prominent  American  corporations  who  are 
scarcely  prone  to  promote  socialism. 

It  would  seem  that  after  11  years  ot  free 
service  to  the  country  in  war  and  peace,  the 
Advertising  Council  might  be  spared  these 
accusations,  which  could  only  arise  from 
laaeeurate  iaformation. 


StatcBieat  by  Hob.  Jafcn  W.  HcConuck. 
of  Masaadiwatts^  Givcft  to  tke  htena- 
tkmal  Newt  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACC 

oe  wiawst  HDaai  is 

XN  THE  UDUSB  OF  REPRESENTATI7SS 

Smtuxdrnw,  August  1, 19^ 

Mr.  McCOR3i£ACK.    MT.  Speaker,  un- 
der lease  ta  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


BxoosB,  I  inelode  the  following-  state- 
ment: 

A  very  prominent  Repubncan,  the  199«  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President,  former 
Gov.  Alf  M.  Landon.  of  Kansas,  in  a  state- 
ment issued  on  AprU  9  of  thla  year  charged 
that  President  Elsenhower's  administration 
had  "bungled"  almost  every  major  political 
problem  during  its  first  90  days.  The  same 
charge  can  be  made  now  as  the  end  of  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  arrives. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  promises  of  the 
last  campaign  have  not  been  kept,  in  fact, 
many  of  them  have  l>een  broken.  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress  like  Congress- 
man Reed  of  New  York  have  made  tbia 
charge  on  a  number  of  occasions,  so  the 
evidence  of  "broken  promises'  and  "bun- 
gling" comes  hrom  responsible  BepubUcaa 


There  were  definite  promises  mads  In  the 
last  eampcagn  of  a  btianeed  budget  and 
lower  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  greater 
national  defense.  The  three  of  them  could 
not  be  accomplished.  None  of  them  have 
taken  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  oppo- 
site has  occurred.  The  exeeas-proftts  tar 
condemned  during  the  campaign  has  been 
extended  for  a  period  of  8  months  and  Preai» 
dent  Eisenhower  has  asked  Confess  to  make 
the  ten^rorary  6  peiceat  livcraase  in  corpora- 
tion taxes  permanent. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  balanced  budget 
Is  out  the  window. 

It  Is  plain  that  a  majority  of  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  are  opposed  to 
President  Etaenhower's  reooramendations  in 
thefleklaf  focedgaaflaln.  BofaraaMsewo 
party  tn  Oongrssa  Is  eoneemed,  he  eanaoi 
look  te  the  RepnWieans  to  put  his  pregxaoa 
through.  He  must  look  to  the  Democratlo 
Party.  In  other  words,  the  Republican 
Party  Is  split  into  2  groups.  1  for  and  X 
against  President  Elsenhower,  with  the  ma- 
jority ef  the  RepuMicuM  in  the  House,  at 
least,  consistently  opposing  his  lecommen- 
datloPB. 

So  the  people  of  the  country  are  wltneaalng 
the  nrowual  aituatlon  of  a  RepubUcan 
President  and  a  Democratis  minority  party 
constituting  the  means  through  which  the 
people  are  obtaining  and  receiving  reapon- 
sllrie  service.  It  is  very  plain  that  President 
Elsenhower  cannot  put  his  program  througlfe 
with  the  8i4>port  of  his  own  party  anxl  mnal 
look  to  the  Demoerata. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  recently  that  the 
Citisens  for  Eisenhower  ComnUttee  is  being 
organised  again  to  try  and  elect  Memhera  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  1954  who  will,  at 
least  generally,  support  and  not  oppose 
President  Elsenhower's  reeonunendations. 
If  they  are  sincere  and  not  purely  partisan, 
I  think  U  ia  a  good  idea  l>ecause  If  they 
are  tionest  with  tbemsalves,  moat  of  the  can- 
didatca  they  should  support  will  be  Demo- 
crats. 

During  the  past  30  years  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  a  blind  party  of  opposition, 
"nie  Democratic  Party  has  not  followed  this 
course  during  the  past  0  months  and  does 
not  intend  to  do  so. 

As  fanner  Speaker  RATvmur  said  last  Jhs- 
uary,  "The  Democratic  Party  will  t>e  an  af- 
firmative party;  oonstructlvely  oppoalng  and 
aitlelBlaig.  and  constmctlveiy  proposing 
We  will  sttp|>ort  President  Eisenhower  when 
he  Is  right  and  appose  him  when  he  is 
wrong." 

The  Democratic  Party  has  followed  this 
policy. 

T^  smnmartase  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  Republican  adsfilnistrstion  has  (1) 
broken  ita  campaign  promises;  (3)  ia  a 
divided  party.  Incapable  of  reaponsihility  by 
ltBd<;  (3)  the  few  major  rrcnmm^ndations 
of  PreaifXent  Blaenhower  enacted  into  law 
have  only  been  done  aa  a  result  of  Demo- 
cratic sujiport. 


\\ 
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KZTENSION  OP  REBCARSB 
am 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 


m  THE  BOU&OI  OP  RKPRBSSNTA'ITVBB 

Fridav.  July  31. 1953 

Mr.  POLK.  ISi.  Speaker,  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  i5  bi^  business  in  Ohio. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
reported  Ohio  ranked  third  in  the  Nation 
last  year  in  the  production  of  burley 
tobacco. 

Ohio's  output  was  21  million  pounds — 
2.3  million  pounds  more  than  in  1951. 
The  Df  partment  said  the  entire  country 
produced  650  million  pounds — 5  percent 
more  than  the  prerious  high  of  618  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1951.  Kentucky  was  first 
with  434.700.000  pounds.  Tennessee  was 
second  with  111,775.000  pounds. 

Ohio  also  was  a  top  cigar  filler  pro- 
ducer. The  Buckeye  State's  Miami  Val- 
ley accounted  for  8,835,000  pounds  of  it — 
about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  more 
than  in  1951. 

Most  of  the  burley  tobacco  Srown  in 
Ohio  is  produced  within  the  area  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  so  I  am  vitally 
interested  in  tobacco  production  and  to- 
bacco prices.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  burley  tobacco,  as  it  is  known  today 
throughout  the  tobacco-producing  areas 
of  the  Nation,  originated  in  Ohio,  near 
Higginsport  in  Brown  County.  This  new 
strain  of  tobacco  was  called  white  bur- 
ley and  from  it  has  developed  the  burley 
tobacco  of  today. 

Recently  the  Lions  Club  of  the  village 
of  Higginsport  in  Brown  County  erected 
a  monument  commemorating  the  ori- 
gin of  this  valuable  farm  product  in 
their  community.  For  this  I  commend 
them  very  highly. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  white  burley 
tobacco,  the  story  is  that  in  1864  a  to- 
bacco grower  named  Joseph  Pbre,  re- 
siding on  the  farm  of  Colonel  Kautz. 
observed  in  his  tobacco  beds  some  plants 
of  remarkable  white  color.  The  color 
of  botii  stems  and  leaves  was  similar  to 
what  is  known  as  sick  com.  The  seed 
•own  in  the  bed  was  of  the  little  burley 
variety.  Some  of  the  stocks  of  the  new 
and  strange  variety,  although  unprom- 
ising in  appearance,  were  permitted  to 
mature,  and  the  seed  they  produced  was 
saved.  The  plants  grown  from  the  seed, 
while  not  so  large,  thrifty,  and  hardy  as 
other  varieties,  were  found  to  consist  of 
an  excellent  fiber,  to  ciu-e  to  a  bright 
color,  to  be  free  of  gum,  and  to  possess 
all  the  qualities  desirable  for  cutting 
purposes.  The  seed  from  the  new  variety 
was  gradually  spread  over  Brown  and 
the  adjoining  coimties  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky and  it  soon  became  the  most  de- 
sirable tobacco  on  the  Cincinnati  mar- 
kets and  commanded  the  highest  prices. 
The  first  tobacco  grown  appeared  white 
as  if  covered  by  frost.  Hence  the  name 
"white  burley."  but  it  since  has  reverted 
to  near  the  color  of  the  original  little 
burley. 


am  Indefated  to  the  Legislative  Ref- 
i  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
f o4  the  following  report  on  White  Burley 
K  Its  Origin  and  Early  Develop- 
m4nt: 


BxmiMT  Tobacco  Omianf  um  Easlt 
Dbvxlopmsnt 

'  "he  cultlTatlon  of  tobacco  In  CMilo  was 
tot  roducod  by  the  pioneer  settlers  from 
Vlie^lnla  and  Maryland  In  the  period  right 
aft  tr  the  Revolutionary  War.  Many  of  these 
settlers  occupied  the  lands  along  the  Ohio 
Blier. 

^  Aether  the  development  of  Burley  to- 
ba<  CO  in  this  section  was  from  the  Maryland 
tyie  of  seed,  like  that  of  the  eastern  Ohio 
eq  ort  tobacco,  or  from  the  Virginia  type 
of  seed,  history  does  not  make  completely 
cleir. 

1  Tm  origin  of  the  name  B^lrley  is  uncer- 
tai  1.  but  Is  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  grower  or,  perhaps,  as  others 
tblik.  it  was  named  for  Lord  Burleigh  of 
Bni  ;land;  in  any  event,  a  Biirley  tobacco  was 
cu]  Uvated  to  this  Olilo  River  section  for 
soEte  jrears  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
not.  however,  the  White  Burley  as  we  now 
know  it. 

I  ixirley  tobacco  represents  a  process  of  evo- 
lut  ion  not  connected  with  changes  In  curing 
me  ;hods.  but  arlstog  in  part  from  the  chance 
dia  sovery  of  plants  of  such  unusual  charac- 
ter sties  that  their  propagagtlon  and  the  new 
str  dns  that  have  been  dei^eloped  from  them 
haie  revolutionized  the  production  and 
maatifacture  of  Burley  tobacco.  Biirley  as 
ori|  ^ally  grown  by  the  early  settlers  of 
sot  them  Ohio  was  a  dark-air-cured  type 
known  as  Red  Burley.  PracUcally  without 
ezcsption  the  strains  now  grown,  of  which 
the  re  are  many,  come  wltlito  the  generic 
tern  "White  Burley." 

T  he  development  of  the  present  type  of 
Wl]lt«  Burley,  possessing  the  peculiar 
cremiy-whlte  color  modification  of  stem, 
sta  k.  and  veins,  and  also  to  a  degree  of  the 
well  of  the  leaf  itself,  took  place,  according 
to  ( arly  accounts  of  its  origin,  as  a  mutation 
or  iport.  As  pototed  out  by  some  of  the 
ear  y  writers,  it  appears  fairly  well  established 
thst  White  Burley  originated  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  George  Webb  near  the  village  of 
Hifi  sinsport.  Brown  County.  Ohio. 

1  he  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
ne^ '  white  tobacco,  as  it  was  called,  written 
to  J  875  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Ellis,  who  was  a  neighbor 
of  ]  (r.  Webb  at  the  time,  is  quoted  from  the 
We  tern  Tobacco  Journal  to  the  United 
8ta«8  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Plant  todustry  Bulletto  No.  344.  The 
Expert  and  Manufacturing  Tobacco*  of  the 
United  States.  With  Brief  Reference  to  the 
Cig  ur  Types.  1912.  by  Mr.  X.  H.  Mathewson. 
crop  technologist: 

"^Thlte  Burley  tobacco  first  made  its  ap- 
pea  ance  In  the  year  1864.  near  the  village 
of  aigglnsport.  Brown  County,  Ohio.  In 
the  sprtog  of  that  year  one  George  Webb 
pro;\ired  from  O.  W.  Barkley,  of  Bracken 
Con  nty,  Ky..  a  small  portion  of  tobacco  seed 
of  ^e  kind  then  known  as  Uttle  Burley. 
He  Bowed  a  part  of  this  seed  and  grew  a 
bed  of  fine-looking  plants,  but  when  ready 
to  t  -ansplant  found  among  them  a  few  pecu- 
liar white  or  yellow  color  and  supposing 
them  to  be  diseased  or  dwarfed  plants, 
pull  Bd  them  up  and  threw  them  away. 

""he  next  year,  being  scarce  of  seed,  he 
sow  id  the  remainder  of  this  old  seed  and 
again  found  a  portion  of  the  same  kind  of 
plai  ts  that  he  bad  thrown  away  the  year 
preUotu.  This  excited  the  curiosity  of  Mr. 
Wet  b  and  others,  whose  attention  had  been 
caUi  id  to  these  strange- looking  plants,  and 
the]  were  toduced  to  transplant  them,  rais- 
ing n  all  about  1.000  plants,  which  proved  to 
be  1:  ealthy  and  thrifty,  and  when  fully  ripe 
wen  almost  of  a  cream  colcn'.  mairit^g  «  great 
com  rast  with  other  tobacco. 

•1  he  resiilt  of  this  experience  created  quite 
a  « nsation  throughout  the   neighborhood 


and  many  growers  came  from  every  direction 
to  see  what  they  called  a  freak  of  nature. 
The  tobacco  cured  a  bright  yeUow  or  cream 
color,  but  was  adjudged  Ditter  to  the' taste. 
Some  concluded  that  although  the  tobacco 
colored  well  and  produced  the  pounds,  on 
account  of  its  bitter  taste.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  plant  any  large  portion  of  the  next 
crop  of  this  kind  of  tobacco,  although  con- 
siderable seed  had  been  saved. 

''The  plant  beds  that  were  sown  of  tbia 
seed  in  the  year  18M  were  found  to  contain 
a  much  larger  portion  of  white  plants  than 
green  ones,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  were 
transplanted  to  produce  20,000  pounds  of 
ciu-ed  tobacco.  Two  hogsheads  of  this  pro- 
duction were  shipped  to  the  Cincinnati  mar- 
ket and  sold  at  a  high  price.  The  purchaser 
shipped  the  same  to  the  St.  Louis  Pair  of  1867 
and,  after  being  awarded  the  first  and  see- 
ond  premliUM  for  cutting  leaf,  sold  it  for 
•68  per  hundred. 

"The  remainder  of  this  kind  of  tdbaeoo 
was  purchased  by  the  firm  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  and  entered  at  the  Cincinnati 
Annual  Tobacco  Pair  of  the  same  year  to 
compete  for  the  best  10  hogsheads  of  any 
class,  and  awarded  the  third  premium,  and 
was  afterward  sold  for  $34  per  hundred. 

"The  record  thus  made  at  the  several  to- 
bacco fairs  of  1867  induced  many  of  the  en- 
terprUlng  planters  of  Brown  County.  Ohio, 
to  plant  largely  of  this  kind  of  tobacco,  and 
Its  culture  has  been  gradually  increasing 
throughout  the  entire  district  used  for  pro- 
ductog  cutting  tobacco  until  the  present 
time,  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
person  in  this  large  tobacco  region  so  Igno- 
rant of  his  pecuniary  toterest  as  to  plant  any 
other  ktod. 

"The  character  of  the  aoU  that  first  pro- 
duced the  white  burley  is  strong,  black, 
coarse  rlver-hlU  land,  and  underlaid  with 
limestone.  The  growth  of  timber  cut  from 
this  land  was  principally  sugar,  linn, 
buckeye,  ash.  walnut,  hickory,  oak.  and 
t)eech.  Although  it  is  well  known  to  the 
coiuitry  dealer  that  much  of  the  best  quality 
of  white  burley  Is  grown  on  this  kind  of 
land,  experience  has  satisfied  us  that  any 
good,  strong,  old  or  new  land  that  will  pro- 
duce any  other  class  of  cutting  tobacco  will 
produce  this. 

"In  1867  I  gave  this  growth  of  tobacco  tha 
name  of  white  burley.  owing  to  its  slmilltuda 
in  size  and  textxire  to  the  ordinary  burley. 
and  to  Its  almost  white  color  when  thor- 
oughly ripe.  The  cxiltivatlon  la  the  same  •• 
for  any  other  cutting  tobacco." 

Burley  tobacco  has  undergone  a  further 
process  of  evolution,  for  whereas  the  demand 
of  earlier  days  depended  upon  the  great  re- 
quirements for  the  manufacture  of  chewing 
and  smoking  tobacco,  less  and  less  is  now 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  chewing  to- 
bacco, while  a  new  and  greater  outlet  for 
burley  has  been  provided  by  the  cigaretta 
industry. 

Burley  tobacco,  therefore,  meets  a  wide 
range  of  domestic  manufacturing  needs. 
The  requirements  for  chewtog  purposes  wlU 
probat>ly  continue  to  diminish;  thoee  for 
pipe  smoking  will  probably  always  be  large 
and  may  tocrease;  those  for  cigarette  manu- 
facture will  probably  tocrease  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  name 
of  the  individual  who  first  produced 
white  burley  tobacco. 

As  noted  above,  the  reports  on  file  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  attribute  this 
to  one  George  Webb,  of  Higginsport 
Ohio.  On  the  other  hand  local  tradi* 
tion  in  Brown  County.  Ohio,  is  that  • 
tobacco  grower  named  Joseph  Fore,  r» 
siding  on  the  farm  of  Colonel  Kaut; 
first  developed  white  burley  tobacco. 


I 


It  Is  Maaevtaat  Immaterial  whether 
the  original  producer  was  Oeorge  Webb 
or  Joseph  Fore,  but  it  is  important  that 
this  new  type  of  tobacco  which  was  de- 
veloped 89  years  ago  near  Higginsport, 
Ohio,  has  helped  to  bring  higher  quality 
and  better  prices  to  the  entire  burley  to- 
bacca  regloa. 

We  in  Ohio  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  Brown  Countian  who  had  the 
foresight  and  the  imaginatioa  to  save 
the  seeds  from  these  "mutations  or 
sports"  which  he  found  in  his  tobacco 
beds.  By  so  doing  he  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  burley  tobacco  growers 
throughout  the  country. 


Tri-TovB  Wccklj  fa  a  New  H*4leni 
PahlisU^  PUat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHurp  J.  nnLBD^ 

or  wtaattcuvmaxTm 

Df  IHK  HOU6B  OT  RBPREBEMTAIIVSS 

Thttradaw,  July  30, 19S3 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
most  pleasing  to  me  to  note  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Spenoer  Leader,  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  my  district,  that 
Lawrence  C.  Cobb,  publisher  ot  the  Tri- 
Town  Weekly,  of  which  the  Spencer 
Leader  is  part,  is  holding  open  house 
today  at  his  new  and  modem  newspaper 
printing  plant  at  West  Brookfieki,  Mass. 

The  heavy  legislative  schedule  facing 
us  prior  to  adjournment  precludes  my 
attendance  at  these  open  house  cere- 
monies, much  to  my  regret,  but  I  am 
most  happy  and  pleased  that  another 
forward  progressive  step  has  been  taken 
by  Larry  Cobb  in  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  his  chain  of  excellent  weekly 
newspapers.  I  am  glad  to  Join  with  his 
many  friends  in  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion, his  readers,  and  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  the  communities  he  serves  in 
expressing  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  the  years  to  come. 

I  first  had  occasion  to  know  Larry 
Cobb  when  he  managed  the  Hudson 
News-Enterprise,  another  weekly  in  my 
district^  and  it  was  particularly  pleasbag 
to  me  when  he  purchased  the  then  Tri- 
Town  Weeklies  group  from  a  valued 
friend  of  mine.  William  B.  Tnnstall.  in 
1945.  One  of  the  publisher's  first  steps 
was  the  acquisition  of  a  printinr  plant 
of  his  own,  the  Tri-Town  Weeklies  hith- 
erto having  been  printed  In  outside 
plants.  Following  the  wise  editorial  pre- 
eepts  and  sound  business  policy  laid 
down  before  him  by  William  Tunstall. 
Larry  Cobb  wortced  hard  to  make  his 
community  newspapers  an  even  greater 
influence  for  good  in  tiiose  ctnnimmitles 
he  served:  Leicester  with  the  Leicester 
Banner,  the  four  Brookfields  with  the 
Brookfielda'  Union.  Spencer  with  the 
Spencer  Leader.  The  youngest  member 
of  the  cJiain,  the  Warren  Herald,  serving 
Warren  and  West  Warren,  was  acquired 
not  too  long  affo. 

Following  is  a  newt  aeeofont  from  the 
Spencer  Leader  about  the  new  plants 
which  I.  under  mtaateOMa  c«Daeskt.  In- 
sert in  the  Rmqm: 


BravcoL  lajaca  CkuaasTas  a  IfmriTiwt  or 
IvB  Owif  Duaora  Buxursxaxai..  Omsv- 
AMca — Opxks  Nkw  Plant  ni  Wiar,  Wnji. 
Havx  CEHTua.  Plscs.  Of  CoafBoraa  ytBXLX 
Papse 

(By  Lawrence  C.  €«oM>^ 
The  Spencer  Leader  Is  marking  ttM  ob- 
wrvatlon  of  the  town's  SOOUt  aocUvamrp 
with  its  own  milestone.  And  w  Ikel  tt  Is 
cne  of  some  Importance  in  its  career  of  ser- 
vice to  the  community.  This  year  baa  al- 
ready been  one  of  major  changes  and  Im- 
provements. Of  prime  importanee  Is  the 
opening  of  a  new  and  modem  plant  to  West 
BrocAflHd  for  the  pubUshtog  of  the  Trl- 
Town  Weekly,  the  group  of  four  weeklies  to 
which  the  Leader  is  the  <4dest,  and  to  which 
K  occupies  the  central  place.  TMs  event 
wHl  be  fomudly  noted  at  our  open  house 
Saturday,  Aogust  1. 

Leading  up  to  the  present  expcnxded  pedi- 
cles and  factnties  have  been  a  ^nln  of  fast- 
moving  events  which  began  with  a  mere 
application  for  a  postal  permit  needed  to 
mail  the  revived  Warren  Berald.  the  young- 
est member  of  the  newspaper  group.  In- 
vestigation into  the  petition  revealed  several 
factors  which  necessitated  radical  changes 
to  order  to  comply  with  hard  and  fast  postal 
rules  and  regulations.  The  impractlcabiUty 
of  producing  four  small  completely  different 
papers  led  to  the  name  Trl-Town  Weekly 
to  cover  postal  rules.  However,  the  publish- 
ers were  determtoed  that  since  the  Spencer 
Leader,  the  Brookfield  Union  and^the  Lei- 
cester Banzier  are  all  names  which  have  been 
part  of  the  commiwlty  life  to  these  tovna 
for  many  years,  they  could  not  be  carelessly 
discarded.  Thus,  the  banner  headings  have 
been  retained,  although  reduced  to  size.  A 
strong  community  of  interest  between  the 
towns  of  the  Qiiaboag  area  was  recognized 
to  this  decision,  also. 

Starting  to  1891.  when  WlUlam  J.  Beffer- 
nan  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  combtoed 
their  efforts  in  giving  the  town  a  weekly 
newspaper,  setttag  type  by  hand,  oa  slow 
presses,  the  organizatkm  has  grown  to  a  full 
time  staff  of  eight,  augmented  by  a  corps  of 
ccHTespondents  and  feature  wrlten.  Today 
two  modem  composing  machines  and  fully 
automatic  presses  are  already  at  work  in 
furthering  our  policy  of  more  and  mere 
local  news  and  frtctnres  to  provide  the  per- 
manent record  of  the  many  happenings  that 
make  our  great  American  way  oX  Hie  the 


In  Pekniary  of  thla  year  Dovglae  C. 
•f  Brookfield.  took  over  the  editorial  work, 
with,  we  know,  considerable  "fear  and  trepi- 
datton."  However,  the  addition  of  many 
Important  features,  pictures,  better  news 
eorerage,  with  mere  Improvements  to  eome, 
has  "more  than  Justified  hla  daelaioM,"  he 


Ddw»  ttvoQ^  the  yean  the 
becked  werthwhUO'  commuii  Ity  projects  aad 
wUl  conttoue  td  do  so  on  an  even  larger  scale. 
As  to  the  past,  the  editorial  viewpotot  wlH 
he  todependent  with  a  policy  of  trying  ta 
present  both  sides  of  oontroverstal  subjects. 
Tbvu  we  hope  to  encourage  thoughtful  dla- 
cuseton  on  the  facta  avaOabte. 

These  policies  are  Jost  as  true  today  as 
irtten  the  preseat  pnMlsher  took  over  the 
bustoess  from  WUllam  B.  TunstaU  to  1M6. 

Staff  members  Include  Lawrence  C.  Oobh 
aa  president  bf  the  corporation,  advertlatog 
manager  and  plant  supervlsar:  Dtnigtas  C. 
Morse,  treasurer  and  editor;  Raymond  C. 
Buckley,  clerk  and  pUmt  forenuwi;  ICrs.  Bar- 
bara IJUcQ.  bootteeper:  Baxter  Swan.  Itoo- 
type  department:  Wlth(dd  Praneknnaa,  lino- 
type operator;  Jerry  Sai^rer,  flooanan;  and 
Walter  E.  XXilan.  apprentice  prlater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reverend  Dooglas 
C.  Morse,  fOrmer  minister  of  the  First 
Congregational — ^Unitarian — Cbureh  of 
Brookfield,  who  new  edits  ttie  Tri-Town 
Weekly,  treated  welt  of  the  proUems 


azkL  events^  twrtiiaw  luimorwu,  which, 
beset  the  avcrace  oountry  aewspapes 
editor  in  an  editorial  wUcfa  appeared  in 
the  May  21.  ItSS.  edltian  of  the  Spencer 
Leader.  I  know  my  e^eagues  in  the 
Bouse  who  have  been  newspapermen, 
and  there  are  many,  will  recognize  in 
the  following  editorial  the  everyday 
occurrences  which  make  newspaper 
publishing  such  a  happy,  and  oftentimes 
confusing.  proXassioo: 

Wk   Tajcx   ODaszi.vss   Szsiottslt 

C^  do  we?  The  aacwer  Is  yes  and  no.  And 
we  do  mean  yes  and  no.  When  we  are 
writing  an  edftortat  on  the  subject  of  the 
Local  Schools,  and  the  Increasing-Aware- 
ness-te-tbt-Necda-of-Bditeatlon,  or  when  we 
are  giving  our  humble  support  to  the  sev- 
eral and  sundry  Caxises-of-Unquestloned- 
ICerlt  to  our  community  life,  then  we  are 
taking  ourselves  seriously. 

But  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  human, 
meehaaleal  proMem  of  priatlag  and  dls- 
trlbuttog  a  weekly  newsp^Mr,  how  can  we 
take  ourselves  seriously?  We  do  the  best 
we  can  with  what  we've  got.  But  we  faU 
and  aomeitoieB  mlserahly.  Oceasloaai  aiMt 
very  pototed  proofs  of  our  falUMllty  have 
deserved  and  received  our  sincere  apology. 
And  we  are  wintng  to  bend  over  backward, 
or  even  frontward,  to  squaring  oiB^elvee 
with  tb»  injured  parttes.  But  havbag  paid 
•ur  dsbta  in  theee  respects  we  have  to 
smile.  We  reeerve  a  oertato  sense  of  humor 
legardtog  oxar  mistakes,  and  a  certato  ob- 
jectivity which  la  the  only  tosttrancc  agatost 
hypei  tcaistoa  and  perforated  ulcers. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  Bulck  whlcii  waa 
due  to  freahen  to  >  weeks.  Perhaps  only 
a  country  weekly  producing  a  weekly  mir- 
acte  out  of  a  broken-down  prtot  shop  could 
give  birth  to  such  supreme  pioctf  of  hsiman 
error.  Here  Is  the  "ad."  Just  as  It  appeared, 
to  our  May  7  edition: 

"Cow.  purebred  Guemeey  Lamh,  Shrop- 
ihlre  b«m  Pehruacy.  Bulck  Sedan,  good 
rubber  due  to  freahen  to  2  weeks.  Good  ap- 
pearance, cheap." 

We  work  night  and  day.  literally,  and  not 
with  a  crewB.  but  with  1;  and  we  do  our 
dumdest  to  put  out  a  paper  which  will  be 
the  pride  of  the  people,  and  which  tocludes 
everything  local  that  is  fit  to  prtot,  and 
than  some,  and  what  happens?  Along  cornea 
this  four-legged  pxirebred  Buick.  a  mon- 
stroelty  of  toterhreedtog  IX  we've  ever  seea 
ooe.  We  trust  that  the  Guernsey  Shrop- 
shire-General Motors'  Interest*  ace  a&  hilari- 
ously shocked  as  we  are. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  school  pro- 
gram to  which  nobody  took  part;  the  hall 
was  filled  to  capacity  for  a  show  which  waa 
prepared  by  the  following -named  pupila 
who  show  a  special  talent  along  these  lines. 
And  there  the  story,  and  a  front-page  one 
at  that,  waa  left.  Ko  one  knows  exactly 
bow  the  fantastic  and  fatal  omission  ot  the 
atunarous  student-participants  waa  made. 

On  the  other  >»«'"^.  we  vriah  the  readers 
could  appreciate  how  many  liundreds  of 
errors  are  caught  I^  the  editor  and  the 
ooi^readez  which  never  reached  the  public 
Reader,  be  thankXul  for  thoee  blunders  which 
never  reach  you. 

SUU  aaae  of  them  are  so  riotous  that  It's 
a  ahame  aoaMUmea,  to  omit  them.  There 
waa  the  oae  to  the  tugniiu^  historical  notes 
■ppeering  to  the  ad  oC  a  certato  bank.  The 
story  tocluded  rtf  erence  to  a  girl  who  "lived 
on  the  farm  of  bar  fathed."  A  very  happy 
accident  waa  avoided  when  we  very  r^uc- 
tantly  corrected  a  refwenee  to  the  "United 
fitatea  aivemaieat.'*  Anniher  reluctant  cor- 
rection, eozuaemed  tlxe  reappototment  of  a 
town  constable,  whose  dutlea  would  be  "pa- 
patroUtog  all  the  roads,  and  playground 
iBUpernsloa."  Well,  ao  It  goee..  Beader,  do 
be  grateCul  for  the  mistakes  we  never  make. 
And  although  we  do  our  heat,  and  apelo- 
glae  when  we  tall,  we  atUl  have  to  allow   . 
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ttwta  the  protttloii  of  th«  aafiounee- 
mant  wtaleb  m  clipped  from  a  national  mag- 
aalna  and  pabUahad  In  oar  ICarcb  U  iaana: 

"In  eaaa  70a  find  mlatalrfa  In  tlUa  p^wr 
pleaaa  conaider  they  were  put  there  for  a 
purpoae.  We  publlab  aonwthlng  for  every* 
one.  and  some  folka  are  always  looking  for 
mistakes." 

Do  we  take  ouraelves  seriously?  Tbe  an* 
swor  la  •T^es"  and  "No." 


AMly»b  by  Eric  Sewvtii,  CBS  Radi* 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  sowA 
nr  THE  HOnSB  op  RZPBESEIITATIVX3 

Saturday.  August  1. 1953 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Bpta^er.  under  the 
leave  to  eottend  my  rrasarks  in  the 
RnxHU),  I  Include  the  f (lowing  analysis 
by  Eric  Sevareid,  CBS  radio  correspond- 
ent, mday.  July  31. 1953: 

It  la  a  Uttle  hard  to  Imagine  tbe  National 
Capital  wltlumt  Boa^nr  Tavt.  The  school- 
masterlsh  flgnre  In  tbe  steel-rimmed  glaaaea 
and  tbe  carelees  grey  suit  was  not  only  a 
forceful  personality  on  this  scene;  be  carried 
a  special  atmosphere  with  him,  be  was  a  kind 
of  condition  of  Ufe.  Tait  bad  become  a 
.  symbol  of  a  distinct  segment  of  America. 

He  waa  a  very  large  piece  In  tbe  mirror  of 
mosaic  In  which  Americans  look  to  see  re- 
flected their  own  Image  of  tbe  American 
meaning.  Only  great  persons  come  to  have 
such  a  meaning  to  millions  of  people,  and 
Tatt  was  a  very  great  person. 

There  waa  a  slngle-mlndedness  about 
Senator  Tavt.  a  wholeneas;  and  it  was  this 
that  made  even  bis  bitterest  enemlsa  aay: 
"at  least  you  know  whwe  he  standa." 

To  many,  Taft  seemed  to  symbolise  a  past 
America,  that  was  simple,  good,  orderly,  aiMl 
safe;  a  past  that  anycme  who  lived  before  the 
First  World  War  can  hardly  help  recalling 
with  nostalgia,  and  a  vague,  impossible 
yearning  to  know  again.  When  famlllea 
were  large,  front  porches  were  spacious, 
habits  were  regular,  property  was  safe,  and 
progreas  was  assimied  as  a  force  at  nature. 

Many  people  who  disagreed  with  Taft^ 
most  basic  policies  stUl  voted  for  him.  out 
of  an  instinctive  feeling  that  even  for  them 
It  was  Important  to  have  such  a  man  In  the 
Sanate. 

Tbe  feeling,  I  think,  was  this:  They  saw 
Government  grow  vast  and  Involve  their 
lives  deeply;  they  saw  their  country  plunging 
Into  new  and  stranger  enterprises  in  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  control  a  world  in  revo- 
lutionary turmoil.  They  did  not  really  know 
how  things  could  otherwise  be  done,  but  they 
were  a  little  frightened,  and  to  them  Sen- 
ator Taft  seemed  a  kind  of  safety  device,  a 
brake:  and  intuitively,  they  wanted  him 
there,  as  an  anchor  to  windward. 

His  deepest  concern  and  learning  lay  In 
the  field  of  oin*  domestic,  internal  affairs; 
and  becauae  of  bis  respect  for  facts,  this 
concern  drove  him  Into  domestic  positions 
that  were  liberal  and  progressive  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  terms — often  to  the 
confusion  of  extreme  conservatives  who  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  their  own. 

Because  he  had  not  made  foreign  affairs 
the  same  deep  concern,  because  the  com- 
pulsions of  the  outside  world  so  often  In- 
terrupted the  pursuit  of  domestic  progress, 
he  felt  alien  to  many  grave  questions  of  for- 
eign affairs.  He  bad.  one  almost  felt,  a  re- 
sentment about  them,  a  wish  that  they 
would  go  away,  so  that  we  eotild  aU  get  on 
with  the  business  of  life  la  America. 


Tavt  seemed  almost  the  last  of  a 
^aluabte  vanlahlng  toeed  of  politician.  The 
]  Ben.  like  Webster  and  caay.  who  dedicated 
1  bebr  Uvea  to  Government  Itself;  to  whom 
1  he  art  of  politics  was  a  high  art.  the  con- 
(Uct  of  Government  a  social  science;  to  be 
4uatered.  as  scholar,  and  carried  on  with  a 

;lentlst's  devotion.    To  him.  the  Senate  waa 

temple,  not  to  be  entered  merely  to  boost 

law  practice  or  to  enjoy  the  sound  of 
dne's  voice.  To  him.  tbe  opportunist  ap- 
I  roach  to  politics  was  almost  a  sacrilege. 

In  politics,  what  separates  tbe  men  from 
%e  boys  is  this:  The  boys  want  merely  to 
tea  part  of  the  life;  tbe  men  want  power. 
Itie  highest  possible  power,  and  not  to  be 
a  miethlng,  but  to  do  something;  to  change 
1  tM  national  life  as  they  believe  it  should  be 
c  tianged.  That  la  why  a  hush  settled  on  tbe 
^nate  today.    A  man  bad  died. 

There  were  two  Roazax  Tafts.  The  pub- 
lic Taft  was  austere.  Insistent,  humorless, 
8  Qd  sometimes  harsh.  The  private  Taft  was 
startllngly  different.  He  was  mellow,  re- 
iLxed.  kindly,  inclined  at  times  to  laugh  at 
I  Imself :  and  bis  charm  could  melt  his  most 
guarded  enemy.  For  many  here,  the  visual 
Gkemory  they  will  longest  retain  Is  the  plc- 
tire  of  RoBSKT  Taft  carefully  wheeling  hla 
li  tvalld  wife  through  the  crowd  at  some  so- 
c^  function. 

There  was  no  showmanship  In  this;  he 
i#a8  devoid  of  that.  It  was.  simply,  the  plc- 
t  ire  of  a  husband  caring  for  his  wife,  in 
ackness,  as  in  health,  as  he  bad  pledged 
himself  ll6  do. 

J  In  bis  public  and  personal  life,  Robrt 
1  %rt  never  lightly  gave  his  word,  or  his  af- 
f<ctlon,  and  never  lightly  took  them  away. 

This  Is  Eric  Sevareid  in  Washington. 


Hob.  Hawkc  J.  Tebb:  A  Trilmte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAaaACHTTSZTTS 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
the  sudden  passing  of  my  valued 
nd.  Maurice  Tobin,  came  as  a  great 

lock.  Throughout  the  Nation,  as  well 
in  the  Comir  jnwealth  of  Massachu- 
ts  and  the  city  of  Boston,  Secretary 
T^bin's  death  caused  deep  and  most 
P(  iemant  grief. 

Maurice  Tobin  was  an  unusually  fine 
ETCDtleman.  a  warm  and  loyal  friend,  a 
loing  parent,  and  a  devoted  husband. 
Hi!  had  amiable  personal  traits  and  a 
taignetic  personality.  He  was  always 
klidly.  considerate,  and  generous,  and 
ht  d  a  heart  as  big  as  himself.  He  was 
a  friend  of  mine  for  years,  and  I  not  only 
he  d  him  in  highest  esteem  but  I  had  a 
ve-y  great  affection  for  him.  His  per- 
so;  lal  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who 
ev  ir  knew  him. 

lis  public  career  was  a  saga  In  Ameri- 
ca: lism.  By  dint  of  bitter  struggle 
agiinst  great  odds,  by  force  of  his  own 
pe-sonality.  indomitable  purpose,  and 
gr<  at  ability,  he  worked  htis  way  up  from 
thi(  ranks  to  hold  lofty  public  oflBces  as 
miyor  of  Boston.  Governor  of  Massa- 
ch  isetts.  and  finally,  by  personal  choice 
of  he  President  of  the  United  States,  the' 
e»  ilted  position  in  the  President's  Cab- 
int  t  of  Secretary  of  Labor. 

i  i  gifted  orator,  a  stanch  defender  and 
ad  ocate  of  the  rights  of  labor,  a  vigor- 


out  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mon people,  Maurice  Tobin  served  his 
city.  State,  and  Nation  with  conspicuous, 
outstanding  ability,  steadfastness,  and 
zeal.  He  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  many  magnificent  contributions  and 
his  noble  spirit. 

In  a  very  personal  sense,  I  feel  a  tre- 
mendous loss  in  his  very  sorrowful  pass- 
ing. I  have  lost  a  good  friend  and  I 
am  bowed  in  deep  grief. 

Strong  in  his  religious  faith,  strong 
in  devotion  to  and  love  of  his  beautiful 
family,  loyal  to  his  many  friends. 
Maurice  Tobin  exemplified  in  his  life  the 
best  attributes  of  the  humble,  human, 
great  American  he  was.  He  will  be* 
widely  mourned  and  sorely  missed,  not 
only  in  government  where  his  brilliant 
career  would  lead  him  further,  but 
among  the  many  people  who  had  love 
and  admiration  for  him.. 

To  his  beloved  and  lovely  wife,  Helen, 
one  of  the  finest  women  I  have  ever  met. 
and  to  his  wonderful  family,  who  were 
in  truth  the  largest  part  of  Maurice 
Tobin  s  busy  and  constructive  life,  as  a 
good  friend,  I  humbly  associate  myself 
with  their  great  bereavement  and  from 
the  bottom  of  a  very  heavy  and  lament- 
ing heart  extend  to  them  my  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  my  prayers  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  great  burden  of 
grief  and  sorrow  which  the  tragic  de- 
parture of  their  dear  one  has  brought 
upon  them. 

Maurice  Tobin  was  a  noble  soul.  His 
memory  among  us  will  ever  be  bright, 
his  smiling  face  and  helpful  hand  ever 
an  inspiration,  his  friendship  ever 
treasured. 

The  pressures  and  tensions  of  modem 
American  public  life  have  brought  him 
to  a  premature  demise.  He  was  stricken 
down  as  a  veteran  who  tnily  gave  his 
life  to  his  coimtry. 

May  he  find  in  his  eternal  reward 
that  rest  and  peace  which,  by  his  fine 
Christian  life  and  good  woiics.  he  so 
abundantly  earned  in  life: 

Uvea  of  great  men  all  remind  ua 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  tbe  sands  of  tlm*. 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another 
Struggling  o'er  life's  wedErr  way 

Some  forlorn  and  sbipwr^feed  brother 
Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 

Maurice  Tobin  has  given  new  heart 
to  many.  May  his  Divine  Maker  bless 
and  keep  him  eternally  in  the  heavenly 
home. 


Snull  Airliaes  Sboald  Be  Supported  tmi 
EncMvafed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  mwifxaoTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTAIJVXS 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  small  airlines  are  doing 
a  great  job  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  is  the  North  Cen- 
tral, a  strong  independent  and  yet  a 
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relatively  small  airline  with  headquar* 
ters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Recently  they  inaugurated  mail  and 
passenger  service  from  Minneapolis  to 
Bemidji  and  Thief  River  Falls.  Minn.. 
In  my  own  district,  and  on  to  Qrand 
Forks;  N.  Dak.,  and  return. 

Of  course  the  ];>eople  of  northwestern 
.  Minnesota  will  have  to  support  this  air- 
line if  it  is  to  continue  its  excellent  daily 
service  on  its  route  from  Minneapolis 
to  Grand  Forks  and  return.  Both  Thief 
River  Falls  and  Bemidji  now  have  ex- 
cellent airports  with  Thief  River  Falls 
Just  Completing  a  program  of  improve- 
ment. Bemidji  has  had  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  one  of  the  largest  airports  in 
the  entire  United  States  for  some  years 
past. 

An  appeal  for  public  support  of  the 
new  passenger  and  mail  service  was  made 
in  an  editorial  published  in  the  Bemidji 
Daily  Pioneer  for  July  28.  I  believe  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  will  be  in- 
terested in  reading  this  appeal  since  no 
doubt  a  similar  situation  exists  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  small 
airlines  are  trying  to  give  the  public  bet- 
ter and  faster  passenger  and  mail  serv- 
ice. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Lr'b  Gbt  Bshuco  Nobth  CnrraAt. 
Bemidji  and  other  cities  along  the  route 
face  a  possible  serioiu  setback  to  their  com- 
petitive position  in  the  threat  that  airline 
operations  through  here  may  be  forced  to 
stop. 

No  one  can  really  qxiarrel  with  the  at- 
titude of  tbe  United  States  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board  summed  up  as  "use  it  or  lose  it," 
although  there  is  Justification  for  the  state- 
ment of  Les  Schroeder,  Minnesota  commis- 
sioner of  aviation,  that  a  S-year  trial  period 
Is  somewhat  short  for  changing  travel  habits 
and  getting  tbe   "use   it"  idea  across. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Schroeder  offers 
only  one  simple,  but  not  neceesarUy  easy 
answer.  "Talk  it  up."  Make  yourself  a 
salesman  for  tbe  airline.  Point  out  tbe  ad- 
vantages it  gives  them  to  your  business 
friends,  summer  visitors,  and  correspond- 
ents. 

There  are  lots  of  good  features  to  talk 
about  in  tbe  airline  service.  Using  it  you 
can  leave  In  the  morning,  spend  a  full 
business  day  in  Minneapolis,  and  be  back 
In  time  for  a  late  dinner.  And  by  doing  so 
you  can  skip  tbe  nuisance  of  trying  to  park 
a  car  in  tbe  congested  Twin  Cities.  Cost 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  driving  a 
car.  staying  overnight,  and  missing  at  least 
half  of  another  buainess  day  whUe  you  drive 
home. 

By  the  same  token,  business  people  are 
finding  that  tbe  airline  permits  them  to  stop 
In  a  or  more  cities  along  the  route  In  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  visit  1  by  car. 

You  can  tell  stmmier  visitors,  of  course, 
that  airline  service  wUl  give  them  more  vaca- 
tion time  in  Bemidji.  By  air.  Bemidji  is  only 
1  day.  or  less,  from  any  spot  In  the  Nation. 

And  you  c&n  stress  safety.  Any  form  of 
airline  travel  is  a  lot  safer  than  driving  yo\ir 
car.  statistics  show,  but  the  DC-3  planes 
used  by  North  Central  are  of  a  type  proved 
by  millions  of  miles  of  service  to  be  ex- 
tremely dependable.  New  equipment  added 
recently  has  permitted  North  Central  to 
^nalntain  very  reliable  achedulea  through 
here. 

Tou  can  also  stress  convenience.  Be- 
mldji's  airport  is  rated  in  MlnnesoU  second 
only  to  those  of  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth. 
It  has  long,  hard-surfaced  runwaya,  a  mag- 
nificent terminal  buUding  and.  now  a  fine 
restaurant.  What  mora  could  any  air  trav- 
eler aak? 
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I  In  fact  Bemidji  has  so  many  advantages 
when  it  comes  to  air  travel  that  tbe  neces- 
sary selling  Job  may  be  far  easier  for  us 
than  for  sister  cities,  along  the  route,  which 
face  the  same  "use  It  or  lose  It"  problem. 
We  have  been  the  victims  of  complacency 
In  assuming  that  tbe  airline  service  was  ours 
for  good  when  actuaUy  the  airline  and 
our  community  were  on  trial.  We  need  to 
change  our  attitude  now  before  the  area 
siiffers  a  setback  from  which  It  wUl  take 
years  to  recover. 


Korea's  ExpeBshre  Lestoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

0»  MKW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1953 

B4r.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  grateful  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  for  getting  us  out  of 
Korea.  I  am  sure  they  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  the  President's  statement, 
assuring  the  American  people  that  we 
have  secured  an  armistice  but  that  we 
have  yet  to  win  the  peace. 

Yes;  there  are  some  who  will  criticize. 
There  are  some  who  will  say  that  we 
should  have  prosecuted  this  war  to  final 
victory.  But  is  It  not  more  than  prob- 
able that  our  policies  in  Korea  were  car- 
ried too  far  down  the  road  of  appease- 
ment at  the  time  that  President  Eisen- 
hower took  office?  The  President,  along 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  was  well  aware  of  the  stark  real- 
ity that  Korea  was  slowly  sucking  the 
lifeblood  of  America.  A  victory  which 
could  have  been  won  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle more  than  2  years  ago  could  be  more 
than  the  American  people  were  prepared 
to  pay  at  this  late  date. 

The  big  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  is :  Have  we  learned  our 
lesson  in  Korea?  Are  the  American  peo- 
ple ever  again  going  to  permit  the  State 
Department  instead  of  our  military  au- 
thorities to  control  the  fighting?  Korea 
must  remind  us.  time  and  again,  that 
once  our  diplMnats  fail  in  their  efforts  to 
ix-event  a  war,  the  battles  that  ensue 
must  be  conducted  by  our  Department 
of  Defense,  the  military,  trained  for  this 
purpose. 

We.  in  this  great  Nation,  have  paid  a 
high  price  for  Korear^a  high  price  for 
one  lesson  which  I  trust  we  have  learned. 
We  should  now  know  that  diplomats  can 
get  us  into  a  war  much  more  easily  than 
they  can  get  us  out  of  it.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  tragic  blimders  of  di- 
plomacy. Would  there  have  been  a  need 
for  the  Berlin  airlift  if  our  victorious 
armies  in  1945  had  not  been  ordered  by 
the  State  Department  to  withdraw  from 
the  gates  of  Berlin  so  as  to  permit  the 
Russian  forces  to  capture  the  German 
capital?  And  when  the  Berlin  airlift 
was  ended,  why  did  our  diplomats  fail  to 
insist  upon  the  groimd  corridor  into  Ber- 
lin which  they  should  have  obtained  for 
us  In  the  first  place? 

Would  China  have  been  lost  to  the 
Reds  if  our  State  Department  had  not 
cut  off  the  flow  of  vital  war  material  to 
the  forces  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists? 


WoiJd  there  have  been  a  K6rean  war 
if  our  State  Department  had  not  previ- 
ously announced  to  the  world  that  Korea 
was  beyond  our  defense  perimeter  and 
no  concern  of  ours? 

The  ugly  pages  of  history  must  also 
include  Yalta.  Teheran,  and  Potsdam. 
All  form  a  sordid  history  of  appease- 
ment and  betrayed  trust.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  the  Soviet  Government 
has  broken  one  agreement  after  another. 
We  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  bitter  les- 
son we  have  learned  in  Korea.  Our 
people  are  well  aware  that  our  diplomats 
have  a  long  string  of  mistakes,  making 
up  a  dismal  and  tragic  record.  The 
American  people  expect  that  our  diplo- 
mats should  now  realize  the  error  of 
their  ways  and  remember,  once  and  for 
all.  that  wars  once  started  should  be 
fought  by  military  men  and  not  by  the 
striped  pants  brigade  which  is  unable  to 
prevent  such  wars. 


Assumption  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  KASSACRtrsZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
9  tornado  at  Worcester  destroyed  lives 
and  property  with  losses  at  more  than 
$50  million.  Directly  in  the  path  of  this 
freak  of  nature  was  a  small  New  England 
college,  recognized  as  outstanding  and 
unique  in  this  country  for  its  advanced 
courses  in  French — Assiunptlon  College 
of  Worcester.  Within  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds, the  work  of  50  years  had  become  a 
mass  of  torn  wreckage  and  shambles. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
learned  about  Assumption  and  its  great 
work  in  the  field  of  education  because  I 
have  spoken  previously  in  the  well  of  the 
House  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Assump- 
tionist  Order  in  France  and  not  so  very 
long  ago  on  the  election  of  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Wilfrid  J.  Dufault.  of  Spencer,  a 
native  of  my  district,  as  superior  general 
of  the  Assiunptionist  Order  in  Rome. 

Assumption  College  suffered  a  terrible 
loss  as  a  result  of  the  tornado,  a  loss  esti- 
mated between  four  and  five  million  dol- 
lars which  was  not  covered  by  insurance. 
My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Harold  D. 
DoNoBUK.  and  I  inspected  the  ruins  of 
Assumption  on  the  day  following  the 
tornado  and  the  only  apt  description 
that  I  can  give  the  House  is  that  it 
looked  as  if  an  atomic  bomb  had  been 
dropped  on  the  school. 

Assumption  College  is  now  engaged  In 
a  campaign  for  reconstruction  funds 
which  is  directed  by  the  Reverend  Leo- 
pold Braun.  A.  A.,  a  native  of  New  Bed- 
ford, an  alumnus  of  Assumption,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Assumptionlst 
Order.  Father  Braim  spent  some  12 
years  in  Russia  as  the  first  American 
priest  admitted  to  administer  to  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  the  American  Embassy 
staff  and  the  only  evangeUcal  pastor  in 
all  Russia. 
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Ahmmf  and  Mends  of  AflBompCian  sre 
niBytes  to  tlie  AsnnnptkMi  erase  muA  % 
new  and  grester  Aasuniptioti  OoDece  will 
liae  from  tbe  wreekace  of  the  June  t 
Worcester  tornado.  Aasamptkm  bas 
fined  a  Tttal  role  in  the  life  of  New  Bk«. 
land  for  the  past  50  years.  It  will  go  oo 
to  eren  greater  aehiCTements  in  the 
years  whieh  Ue  ahead.  It  wHl  rise  toon 
beautiful,  more  stately,  more  Imuieaslre, 
OLore  majestic  than  etet. 

Bob  CoQsidine.  in  his  nationally  syn- 
dicated newqatper  etriuran  of  July  37, 
wrote  sympathetically  and  graphically 
of  AsBomption.  and  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  this  material  written 
by  one  at  America's  greatest  newsmen, 
in  the  Racoiv. 

The  article  follows: 

(Vtam  tlM  Worowter  TMegram  of  July  3T, 
1999] 

BxAsnaAT  Mm  CvvtvuM  or 


(By  Bob  Conrtitliw) 

Ifcw  ToBX,  Monday. — Once  upon  s  time 
there  was  a  line  echoed  of  liberal  arts  named 
Aanxmptlon  OcAlefe.  o<  WotOMter,  liaaa. 
There  still  la.  actually,  but  largely  In  name 
only.  Nature,  In  her  most  ▼lolent  mood, 
disfigured  the  face  of  Assumption  CbUege 
until  It  la  hardly  recognisable.  Only  the 
heartbeat  and  the  undeftnable  ofltaie  re- 


Last  June  9  shortly  after  5  p.  m.  the  first 
tornado  Mew  BngUnd  had  had  In  78  years 
choae  the  fine  little  college  as  Its  victim.  In 
exactly  90  seconds,  the  patient  work  of  a 
half  a  century  was  undone.  Ten  of  13  school 
buildings  were  damaged.  One  professor  esti- 
mated that  the  old  place  had  been  struck 
with  the  equlralent  of  several  atomic  bomba. 

Preeldent  Bsenhower  declared  the  sur- 
rounding area  a  national  disaster  sone.  But 
Assumption  CoUege  was  not  eligible  for  fed- 
eral funds,  though  It  had  suffered  destruc- 
tion amounting  to  about  f4V^  million,  none 
of  It  covered  by  Insurance.  Some  of  the 
school's  library  books  were  fotmd  35  miles 
from  the  catastrophe,  so  overpowering 
the  blast. 


ITie  Job  of  rebuilding  the  school  goes  on, 
partially  through  the  round-the-clock  la- 
bors at  a  remarkable  aliunnus  "— ^il  Leo- 
pold Braun,  the  priest  who  was  sent  to  lioe- 
cow  In  1934  to  serve  at  the  Cbnreta  of  St. 
Louis,  bout  by  Catherine  n  In  1789  on  what 
became  the  most  dreaded  street  In  the 
world — Ualaya  Lublank*.  This  was  the 
street  where  Lavrentl  BerUt  made  his  head- 
quarters, and  where  bis  13-cyUnder  bullet- 
proof Packard  was  the  only  car  pennltted  to 
park. 

rather  Braun,  s  nigged  looking  man  be- 
reft of  hair,  la  tHs»i  sess  J  these  days  not  only 
with  the  task  of  raising  funds  to  rebuild  As- 
sumption, but  by  the  tone  of  the  news  storlce 
that  came  out  at  Moscow  and  are  printed 
liere  as  the  truth.  He  feels  newspapers 
should  remind  their  readers  fnnn  time  to 
time  that  all  stories  leaving  Mbecow  must  In 
some  way  reflect  <;redlt  upon  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion or  the  mob  that  rules  It,  else  tha  storlea 
would  be  killed. 


a 


"Amid  aU  tlM  atary  nothingness  and  false 
promises  that  come  oat  at  Moscow.  It  should 
be  recalled  to  us  every  now  and  then  that  all 
we  can  expect  at  Malenkov  la  more  of  the 
same."  he  said.  "And  pec^le  ought  to  be 
Informed  periodically  about  the  activities  of 
the  MVD  and  the  even  more  alnla«er  MOB, 
the  oountarrevolutlaoary  punttlva  f one  that 
baa  the  power  to  arrsat  eatftw  rllli«ea  sus- 
pected of  harboring  friends  o<  liberation— 
and  also  baa  tba  means  to  daatroy  those  vU. 


"People  ongbt  to  be  told.  too.  that  the 
[WSlaii  people  are  basically  Ood-lovlng  even 
alter  an  tlicae  yean  of  atheistic  tyranny,  but 
tliey  haw  little  iMjpe  of  throwing  off  the 
Cynuaunlst  yoke  at  Oils  time.  Too  cant  get 
use  to  hunt  a  squirrel  In  Russia  unless 
re  a  member  of  the  Communist  elite. 
Is  next  to  Impossible  to  get  a  gun.  It  la 
crime  to  own  even  a  child's  printing  press. 
f<  r  words  are  weapons.  More  than  100  pow- 
eifnl  radio  stations  are  employed  not  to 
b  tMdcast  but  Just  to  Jam  the  broadcasts  of 
tl «  West.  Let  these  things  be  touched  upon 
fi»n  time  to  time,  lest  we  begin  to  believe 
acme  of  the  rosy  stories  sent  to  us  from 
l^oscow." 


Current  predletlons  ar*  that  tosUmuiiy  win 
be  preeented  to  tbe  lloiwe  Ways 


Immt^mtbAm  Tax  ShoaU  Be  Repealed 


EXTENSION  or  REliARKS 

cm 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OV  MLHHXSOTA 

nf  THK  BOUSB  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVXS 
Thursday.  July  30, 19S3 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
^)eaker,  one  of  the  wartime  taxes  which 

lould  be  repealed  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
ity  is  tbe  Federal  transportation  tax. 
excellent  bill  to  bring  this  about  is 
R.  91,  introduced  by  Representative 
S^Du.  of  California.  The  title  of  the 
b  11  is  "To  repeal  the  taxes  on  trans- 
p  trtation  of  persons." 

I  have  received  a  very  interesting  let- 
t(  r  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Graver  W. 
Ealbfleisch.  president  of  the  Triangle 
T  'anepoi-tation  Co.,  Inc.,  Crookston. 
ii  inn.,  a  small  bus  company  operating 
iz  northwestern  Minnesota.  I  believe 
h  8  letter  sets  forth  some  very  excellent 
nasons  and  arguments  why  the  tax 
si  ould  be  repealed. 

Since  the  matter  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sii  leratlon  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Oanmittee  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
I  lave  asked  to  insert  the  letter  into  the 
CoircaxssiOHAZ.  Rxcoao  with  these  few 
re  narks  of  my  own. 

The  letter  dated  July  28  Is  as  follows: 

rW«WCf,«  TaUMSPOKTATIOir   CO.,   Iwc., 

Crookston,  Minn^  June  2$,  1953. 
He  n.  HaaocA  C.  Hacxn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
ttJkM  TtAWraa:  Would  you  pleaSe  give  your 
su  )port  to  H.  B.  91  (Scuddzs  of  California) 
wt  Ich  proposed  outright  repeal  of  the  Ped- 
enl  tranaportatlon  tax  for  the  foUowlng 
reasons: 

: .  TlM  tax  was  imposed  as  a  wartime  meas- 
un  I  to  discourage  travel. 

i .  The  tax  U  highly  discriminatory,  both 
as  x)  taxing  travel  In  some  areas  and  exempt- 
Int  others  and  as  to  Its  personal  appUcatlon 
to  ibtm»  who  must  travel  to  earn  a  living  as 
wei  I  as  ttioee  who  travel  for  pleasure. 

].  Anything  which  tends  to  discourage 
tn  rel  Inevitably  toids  to  decrease  pnapetltf 
an<  1  lower  the  morale  of  the  people. 

i ,  The  tax  seriously  impairs  the  Nation's 
ecG  Qomy.  It  is  Just  plain  bualxMss  suicide 
to  Uscourage  travel. 

fl.  The  travel  volume  would  be  increased 
by  removal  of  the  tax. 

t  Bemoval  of  the  tax  would  stimulate  an 
builness  and  produce  lilgher  tTt«»r.fnft  and 
greater  tax-paying  ability. 

7  The  public  carriers  would  be  strength- 
en«  1  by  removal  of  the  tax.  to  the  beneflt  of 
bot  1  nation  si  defense  and  general  buslneea. 


Committee  somafttme  In 

Your   prompt  and   Immediate  atteatfoo 

given  this  mattsr  wm  be  appreciated. 
Toura  truly, 

TklAHQLZ  TtAirsroaTATioH  Co..  iHCv 
Oaovn  W.  KALBrLSiacB,  PresiOei^. 


Altcmpb  Ta  Prsmstc   Uaivcrsal   Peact 
SJM«ia  Never  B«  AkaadoM^ 


EXTENSION  C^  BmiABEfl 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAsaacaui 
IN  IBS  BOUSB  0¥ 

Friday,  July  31. 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  15 1  introduced,  in  the  House,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  141,  embodying 
the  resolution  that  the  United  States 
proposals  and  endeavors  for  world  dls- 
armamenC  be  repeatedly  and  continuous- 
ly made  known  to  our  own  people  and  to 
the  world  as  evidmce  of  our  honest  de* 
termination  to  achieve  world  peace,  and 
as  an  incentive  to  the  peaceful  aspira- 
tions of  other  peoples. 

While,  of  course,  this  Nation  must 
currratly  remain  ever  ready  to  repel 
any  threat  of  sudden  Communist  aggres- 
sion, commonsense  dicUtes  that  at  the 
same  time  we  should  pursue  every  pos- 
sible avenue  that  holds  any  promise  of 
preventing  global  destruction  by  an  all- 
out  atomic  war. 

In  that  respect.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude a  most  timely  editorial  entitled 
"Senate  on  Armaments."  appearing  tat 
the  July  31  issue  of  the  Wcnrcester 
(Blass.)  Telegram  and  commenting  upon 
Senate  action  recently  taken  on  resolu- 
tions similar  to  my  own  that  were  filed 
in  that  Chamber.    The  article  follows: 

SaMATX  ow  ABMAKxina 

The  United  States  Senate  has  placed  Itself 
on  record  as  being  In  favor  of  a  general  curb 
on  annaments.  That,  however,  is  not  big 
news,  because  there  is  no  sign  that  Russia 
Is  really  Interested  In  that  goaL 

In  Its  resolution,  which  It  adopted 
Wednesday  by  imanlnaous  vote,  tlie  Senate 
declared: 

"Beaolved.  That  it  continues  to  be  tlte  de- 
clared purpoee  of  the  United  SUtea  to  seek 
by  all  peaceful  means  the  condltloiw  for 
durable  peace  and  concurrently  with  prog- 
ress m  thU  respect  to  seek,  within  the 
United  Nations,  agreement  by  all  nations 
for  enforceable  limitation  of  armament  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in  the 
President*  address  of  April  16.  1963.'* 

Those  principles  Included  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  a  practical  sys- 
tem of  international  inspection  under  the 
United  NaUona, 

**We  want  less  of  armament  and  none  of 
war."  said  President  Warren  O.  Harding  in 
1931.  He  called  the  Washington  Armament 
Conference,  which  established  a  10-year 
naval  holiday  and  produced  treaties  to  limit 
navies.  The  famous  5-^J-3  ratio  for  Britain, 
the  United  SUtes.  and  Japan  was  set  up. 

That  Waahlngton  conference  failed  to 
bring  a  feeling  of  security  anywhere  and  it 
failed  to  prevent  the  series  of  aggreasions 
which  Anally  brought  on  the  Second  World 
War.  A  bitter  lesson  waa  learned  tliat  dis- 
armament must  be  an  tffeot  of  peace,  not  a 
cause  of  peace. 
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Tn  the  debate  oa  tills  present  reecdutlon, 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  naive  idea  that  dis- 
armament by  Itself  would  ever  bring  peace, 
or  that  the  United  States  had  any  thought  at 
reducing  Its  annament  In  the  face  of  the 
Russian  menace.  The  Senate  simply  re- 
affirmed the  American  position.  The  current 
arms  race  is  not  of  America's  choosing. 


To  Repel  Commnnist  AfrrcssiMi  Is  Not 
Enoofh — Comawiiisai  Most  Be  Made 
To  Lose  ■  Every  Affresskw  if  the 
World  Is  To  Be  Free  aad  Secors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mmrasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRSSKNTATIVSS 

Saturday,  Auffust  1, 1953 

Mr.  JUPD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  by  Stanley  K.  Hombeck,  a  gen- 
uine expert  on  Asia,  who  for  many  years 
was  Director  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  in 
the  State  Department.  If  his  advice 
had  been  followed  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period,  all  we  have  suffered  in 
Asia  need  not  have  happened.  But  those 
who  followed  the  Lattimore-AHncent  axis 
prevailed  and  Hombeck  was  discarded 
along  with  General  Harley  and  almost 
every  other  person  whom  events  have 
proved  right  with  respect  to  Asia. 

When  once  more  some  are  tempted  to 
listen  to  the  siren  voices  of  Communist 
seduction,  crying  "Peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace."  it  is  all  the  more 
important  to  pay  heed  to  this  man  who 
knows  the  score  on  what  is  necessary  to 
get  peace  when  dealing  with  communism. 
How    many   Americans   are    needlessly 
dead  because  his  warnings  were  ignored 
in  the  past. 
The  article  Is  from  World  Affairs: 
Kobka:  Im  Pxaspscnvx 
(By  Stanley  K.  Hombeck,  former  Director. 
Office  of  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  State;    later  Ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands) 

Pour  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  western 
Europe  and  eastern  Europe  (Russia)  em- 
barked simultaneously  but  in  differing  direc- 
tions upon  movements  of  expansion.  During 
the  next  four  centuries  each  in  its  own  waya 
conquered  vast  areas  and  many  peoples.  In 
the  19th  century  the  3  movements  met —  in 
the  Pacinc  Ocean  and  in  eastern  Asia. 

Western  Europe,  while  expanding,  had  car- 
ried to  the  peoples  whom  It  subjugated  many 
of  the  products  of  its  Christian  cultwe  and 
had  so  administered  its  conquests  that  in 
more  than  a  few  areaa  thei  '  had  develoi>ed 
communities  which  demanded  and  to  which 
there  was  acccn-ded  Independence.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  20th  century  most  of  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  abandoned  the 
idea  of  territorial  expansion;  and  subse- 
quently they  and  various  other  of  the  free 
peoples  not  only  have  opposed  and  resisted 
efforts  of  several  still-conquest-mlnded 
countries  to  expand  by  use  of  armed  force 
but  have  themselves  continued  the  process 
begun  In  the  preceding  century  of  relin- 
quishing sovereignty  and  according  inde- 
pendence. 

Very  different  has  been  the  record  of  east- 
ern European  expansion.  Russia,  advancing 
across  northern  Asia  and  the  northern 
Pacific,  took  much,  gave  UtUe.  halted  occa- 


sionally when  It  encoimtered  substantial  re- 
sistance, withdrew  now  and  then  from  tenta- 
tively entered  positions,  so  administered  her 
conquests  that  they  became  Integral  parts 
of  a  huge  authoritarian  empire,  and  has  gone 
right  on  expanding. 

During  and  since  World  War  I  there  has 
been  devised  in  that  empire  a  new  political 
order.  Theories  expounded  by  B:arl  Marx 
have  been  converted  by  Russian  revolution- 
ary conspirators  into  a  gospel  and  an  instru- 
ment for  seizure,  exercise,  and  extension  of 
power.  Their  gospel  calls  for  world  domin- 
ion. Their  system  is  such  that,  exploiting  it, 
they  have  in  the  course  of  8S  years  nuule 
themselves  the  absolute  rulers  of  an  empire 
of  "communism"  embracing  more  than  800,- 
000,000  people,  and  have  in  addition  gained 
control  over  the  thought  and  action  of  no 
small  number  of  persons  and  parties  in 
countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  em- 
pire. Their  regime  is  such  that,  barring  some 
miracle  of  negligence  within  or  the  apostasy 
produced  by  pressures  from  without.  It  may 
plague  the  world  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

This  Moecow-made  and  Kremlin -manipu- 
lated Communist  entity  has  in  Its  struc- 
ture and  practices  Uttle  Indeed  of  the  sub- 
stance of  communism  In  the  ordinary  con- 
notation of  that  term.  It  Is  a  political  de- 
vice, a  combination  of  a  doctrine  and  a 
methodology  for  acquisition  and  exercise  of 
control  over  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of 
men.  Beginning  with  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence at  any  God.  it  seeks  in  practice  to  de- 
stroy all  faiths,  institutions,  and  opmra- 
tions  that  are  expressive  of  belief  in  any 
authority  higher  than  that  of  its  own  human 
creators  and  directors.  Intolerant  of  com- 
petition, it  is  now  making  war  all  over  the 
world  on  every  culture,  every  way  of  life,  in 
which  recognition  Is  given  to  the  concept  of 
a  divine  ordering  of  the  universe,  to  prin- 
ciples of  human  freedom  and  to  practices 
of  national  independence. 

The  outstanding  phenomenon  In  the  his- 
tory of  most  of  Asia  during  recent  decades 
baa  been  of  movements  toward  and  ac- 
quisition of  personal  freedom  and  national 
Independence.  Generally  speaking,  these 
movements  have  been  a  product  of  the  Im- 
p«kct  of  the  West;  the  nations  of  the  West, 
having  made  themselves  free  even  while  sub- 
jugating other  peoples,  taiight  freedom  and 
have  In  the  long  run  accorded  freed<Hns  and 
Independence.  Not  so  in  the  history  of 
northern  Asia,  where  the  Impact  has  been 
that  of  Russia.  In  the  Rtisslan  Empire,  the 
Tkars  talked  of  liberty,  but  their  domain 
remained  an  autocracy.  In  the  Soviet  em- 
pire, the  masters  have  talked  of  "liberation," 
but  where  they  rule  there  la  no  freedom, 
there  are  no  nationalist  movements,  and 
there  can  be  no  according  of  Independence. 
So,  we  live  today  not  In  a  world  of  tmlted 
nations  but  in  a  world  wherein  the  nations 
are  politically  three  ways  divided.  In  this 
world  there  are  "free"  peoples,  there  are  en- 
slaved peoples,  and  there  are  peoples  who, 
either  recently  given  or  currently  aspiring 
to  freedom,  are  In  grave  danger  of  becoming 
enslaved.  Outstanding  in  the  first  of  these 
groupings  are  the  peoples  who  are  allied  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Outstanding  In  the  second  are  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  mainland  China. 
Outstanding  In  the  third  are  various  of  the 
peoples  of  eastern  Asia,  conspicuous  among 
whom  Just  now  are  those  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  those  of  Indochina. 

The  creators  of  the  Sovlet-Communlst  em- 
pire have  been  and  u-e  Intent  cm  world  dom- 
ination, lienln  declared  and  Stalin  reiter- 
ated that  "the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public side  by  side  with  im{>eriallst  states 
for  a  long  time  Is  imthinkable"  and  that  "a 
series  of  frightful  collisions  between  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeois  states  will 
be  ineritable."  ICany  people  and  more  than 
a  few  governments  in  the  free  world  have 
refused  thus  far  to  believe  that  those  lead- 
ers meant  wliat  they  said,  and  liave  been  un- 


willing to  see  that  what  they  said  is  con- 
firmed by  what  their  system  has  done  and 
is  doing.  "Hie  idea  of  a  peaceful  coexistence 
appeals  readily  to  peoples  whose  ways  of 
thinking  and  ot  seeing  have  been  evolved 
under  the  Influence  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Free  nations  might  tolerate  a  self  •^pontalned 
Communist  state.  But  today's 
munlst  regime  cannot  be  self-contal^ 
it  cannot  in  Its  present  form  tolerate  cozn= 
petition.  Por  It,  acceptance  of  an  abiding^ 
containment  would  be  suicidal.  There  can 
be  no  peaceftil,  no  stabilized  coexistence 
between  that  regime  and  the  systems,  the 
ways  of  life,  which  it  seeks  to  destroy  la 
order  that  it  may  itself  prevail. 

The  series  of  frightful  collisions  has  al- 
ready begun.  There  was  one  such  In  Greece. 
There  has  been  another  in  China.  There  now 
Is  In  process  one.  on  several  fronts.  In  east- 
em  Asia.  There,  armed  forces  of  more  than 
20  nations,  forces  aggregating  several  mil- 
lion men,  are  engaged  In  mortal  conflict. 
On  the  one  side.  Communist  forces,  seeking 
to  extend  the  Soviet-directed  Communist 
empire;  on  the  other  side,  local  forces  and 
forces  from  the  West,  making  common  cause 
In  self-defense.  This  Is  war,  hot  war.  Its 
battles  are  being  fought  with  combat  weap- 
ons In  Korea,  in  China,  In  Indochina,  in 
Malaya,  In  Burma,  and  In  the  Philippines; 
and  with  psychological  and  other  weapons 
In  all  of  these  and  In  neighboring  countries. 
Those  various  operations  are  parts  of  a  largCT 
whole,  one  deflnltely  frightful  and  porten- 
tous collision.  And  that  collision.  In  east- 
em  Asia  Is  a  part  of  a  still  greater  whole,  the 
global  conflict  between  the  Communist  world 
and  the  free  world. 

In  the  West  there  apparently  has  been 
reached  by  a  majority  of  those  people  who 
give  such  matters  thought  a  common  opin- 
ion that  Sovlet-conununlsm  is  an  evil  thing, 
a  thing  to  be  feared  and  to  be  combated. 
But,  how  evil,  how  much  to  be  feared,  how 
to  be  combated,  and  where— on  those  points 
there  are  many  and  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion. The  differences  that  relate  to  how  and 
where  are  at  present  the  most  perturbing. 
They  stand  tragically  in  the  way  of  united 
and  effective  action  by  the  free  and  the  free- 
dom-seeking nations  in  their  common  quest 
for  peace  and  security. 

In  the  United  States,  the  authors  of  the 
Marshall  plan  reasoned  that  conununlsm 
could  be  contained  by  giving  economic  as- 
sistance to  countries  in  Europe.  Events  soon 
showed  that  to  economic  assistance  in 
Europe  there  miut  be  added  military  assist- 
ance there  and  in  the  Near  East.  Next  there 
was  added  a  wider  distribution  of  economic 
assistance  and  a  program  of  widespread  cul- 
tural assistance.  Soon  thereafter,  the  Com- 
munist assault  In  Korea  evoked  response  In 
terms  of  armed  support  In  South  Korea  and 
of  military  and  other  assistance  to  govern- 
ments and  peoples  menaced  by  Conuniznist 
aggression  elsewhere  in  eastern  Asia. 

With  the  broadening  of  perspective  and  of 
programs  there  has  come  increased  diversity 
of  opinion  regarding  capabilities,  strategies, 
and  tactics.  It  Is  argued  that  the  resources 
of  the  West  are  limited,  that  Western  Europe 
Is  more  Important  than  eastern  Asia,  and 
that  the  West  therefore  should  concentrate 
on  the  task  of  making  Western  Europe  secure 
even  though  in  the  process  other  regions.  In 
particular  some  parts  of  eastern  Asia,  be 
neglected  or  even  be  lost.  Others  contend 
that  the  question  of  resotirces  Is  relative  and 
cumulative,  that  the  resources  of  the  free 
West  plus  those  of  eastern  Asia  woxild  suffice 
for  the  defense  of  both,  that  loss  of  either 
would  make  almost  certain  the  loas  of  the 
other,  and  that  a  strategy  of  collective  and 
wholehearted  resistance  in  eastern  Asia  is, 
therefore,  essential  toward  making  Europa 
secure. 

Western  Europe  is  superior  in  industrial 
development  and  capabilities.  Western 
Europe  ahould  of  course  be  strengthened. 
But  eastern  Asia  is  superior  in  manpower 
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and  probably  In  natoral  tmounstm.  Paaitng 
of  eastern  Aata  Into  the  Communist  ertott 
woold  so  greatly  fUmtnlah  the  eapabUltlss  <rf 
tbe  free  wortd  and  so  greatly  Incrs— e  tbose 
of  tbe  Communist  empire  as  to  make  almost 
certain  an  early  sasault  by  tbe  tetter  In  tbe 
West,  wltb  tbe  odds  favoring  tbe  sgsrassor. 
Measures  for  defense  In  Kurope  and  an 
effeetlTe  resistance  to  actual  aseault  In  Asia 
are  ooroUarles.  Neltber  at  tbe  two  can  safely 
be  neglected.  To  make  any  region  secure, 
tbe  free  world  can  neltber  risk  nor  accept 
furtber  losses  to  tbe  Communists  anywbere. 
It  cannot  be  guaranteed  tbat  any  assign- 
ing of  priorities  will  nuJce  any  region, 
wbetber  Western  Europe  or  Bastem  Asia  or 
even  Nortb  America  assuredly  secvue.  It 
haM>ena,  bowever.  tbat  communism's  de- 
clared strategy,  decided  upon  some  time  ago. 
Is:  Asia  first,  tben  Surope.  Communism's 
armed  assault  in  eastern  Asia  Is.  tben.  in 
no  sense  a  feint.  It  Is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve tbat.  Lad  tbe  West  not  cboaen  to  sup- 
port armed  resistance  in  Korea  tbe  wbole 
of  eastern  Asia  wltb  the  exception  of  Japan 
would  by  now  be  in  communism's  grip  and 
an  armed  Commiuxlat  attack  in  tbe  West 
or  on  Japan,  or  botb,  already  be  in  process. 
It  could  be  tbat.  by  baving  accepted  tbe 
cballenge  In  Korea  and  by  supporting  otbers 
wbo  are  willing  to  make  resistance  tbere  and 
at  otber  points  in  eastern  Asia,  western 
nations  not  only  are  honoring  their  com- 
mitment. In  tbe  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  tbe  principle  of  collective  security, 
but  are  biiying  time  in  which  to  make  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  forefend  an  armed 
assaiilt  In  the  West.  Probabilities  and  pos- 
sibilities aside,  the  simple,  stark  fact  is  that 
eastern  Asia  is,  in  the  global  conOlct.  now 
tbe  critical  theater. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  success 
for  the  free  world  in  that  theater,  success 
for  tbe  United  Nations  in  Korea  and  for  the 
forces  now  resisting  communism  on  otber 
fronts  In  tbe  current  war  in  Eastern  Asia 
could  make  for  western  nations  the  differ- 
ence b«twen  survival  without  war  and  sur- 
vival through  war  in  their  own  skies  and 
on  their  own  soli. 

Criticism  of  the  course  pursued  In  meet- 
ing the  assault  in  Korea  may  profitably  l>e 
concerned  not  with  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  took  a  stand  and  that  the  United 
States  and  various  other  countries  are  in- 
volved in  military  operations  there,  but  with 
tbe  question :  are  the  free  peoples  in  general 
and  In  particular  displaying  adequate  under- 
standing and  alertness  in  tbe  determining  of 
their  attitudes  and  efforts  in  relation  to  tbe 
operations  tbere. 

Success  In  resistance  to  an  aggression  calls 
for  rendering  tbe  aggressor's  effort  fruitless. 
7T»e  Security  Council  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions recommended  on  July  27,  1950,  "that 
tbe  members  of  tbe  United  Nations  furnish 
such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  at- 
tack and  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security  in  tbe  area."  It  is  now  realized, 
of  course,  tbat  peace  is  one  thing  and  secu- 
rity quite  another.  Peace  might  be  restored 
in  Korea  by  first  an  agreement  to  suspend 
fighting  tbere  and  next  an  agreement  in 
tmns  at  a  settlement.  But  such  agree- 
ments if  brought  about  by  concessions  to 
the  aggressor  would  give  neither  real  peace 
nor  any  security.  Success  for  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea  requires  tbat  tbe  enemy's 
armed  attack  shall  have  been  repelled  with- 
out profit  to  him  and  with  botb  restoraUon 
oi  peace  and  aatablisbing  at  security. 

It  also  must  be  kept  in  mind  tbat  there 
have  been  in  Korea  two  armed  attacks,  the 
first  by  Nortb  Korean  forces  and  tbe  second 
by  Chinese  forces,  and  tbat  thus  far  only 
tbe  first  of  these  has  been  repelled.  They, 
who  in  the  free  world  point  to  tbe  present 
battlefront  as  evidence  and  proof  tbat  tbe 
United  Nations  has  successfully  repelled  Uw 


lult  In  Korea,  may  themselves  be  merely 
vletlms  of  wishful  thinking,  but  will  in  tbat 
nasontng  be  far  from  helpful  and  comfort- 
iig  to  tha  cause  of  abiding  peace  and 
Mcurlty. 

On  the  fronts  in  eastern  Asia,  sapedally 
III  XCorea,  test  is  being  made  of  tbe  relative 
a.pabilltles  of  tbe  Communist  organisation 
\ytnx  on  conquest  and  of  the  more  or  less 
uiited  free  peojAn  fighting  in  defense  of 
w  ftys  at  life  enjoyed  by  or  \cceptable  to  them, 
ii  eluding  tbe  international  way  of  life 
a\  reed  upon  in  tbe  Charter  of  the  United 
N  itlons.  Victory  for  tbe  Cooununlsts  on 
ai  ly  of  tbose  fronts  would  be  indicative  of  a 
U  ck  of  will  or  capacity,  or  both,  on  tbe  part 
ol  the  free  peoples,  would  Imperil  and  de- 
u  orallze  the  forces  of  freedom  on  otber 
fiants,  and  would  insure  perseverance  by 
c(  mmunlsm  in  the  course  of  conquest  which 
it  I  leaders  have  set.  On  the  other  band,  a 
tltorough  demonstration  in  those  wars  of  a 
will  and  a  capacity  on  tbe  part  of  the  free 
nations  to  hold  aiul  to  win  wherever  tests 
ai  e  made,  together  with  demonstration  else- 
w  tiere  of  a  purpose  and  a  strength  sufficient 
t<  repel  other  assaults  if  nuule,  might  sug- 
g(tst  convincingly  to  communism's  leaders 
tliat  they  revise  their  objectives  and  amend 
their  system  and  its  methods.  Successful 
r<  Blstance  to  their  assault  in  the  East  wovild 
a  least  deny  to  the  Communists  the  acqulsl- 
tlsn  of  resources  which,  added  to  what  they 
a]  ready  have,  would  greatly  enlarge  their  ca- 
pi  tcity  for  an  assault  in  the  West. 

Tbe  Communist  empire,  on  tbe  offensive 
ai  td  taking  where  possible,  can  accept  some 
d(  tfeats  and  yet  have  lost  nothing  but  boped- 
fcr  gains.  Not  so  the  free  nations,  on  the 
ddfensive:  they  are  not  out  to  take,  they  are 
ti  ying  to  keep;  for  them  any  defeat  means  a 
d«  finite  loes,  and  by  what  they  lose  tbe  enemy 
pi  ofits.  The  free  world  has  already  lost  too 
n  ucb.  It  simply  cannot  afford  to  accept 
a  to  run  the  risk  of  further  defeats.  It 
niist  above  all  repel  tbe  enemy  where  bis 
ai  med' attacks  are  in  process. 

So  long  as  Soviet  communism  is  permitted 
U  make  gains  by  use  of  force,  so  long,  almost 
sorely,  will  It  persist  in  its  waging  of  cold 
wur  and  its  perpetration  of  armed  assaults. 
T  >ward  averting  the  dreaded  third  world  war, 
c<nununism  must  be  nuule  to  lose  in  every 
r«Bort  by  it  to  armed  force.    Only  through 
ai  I  abandonment  by  tbe  Kremlin  of  the  Idea 
ol   world  conquest  can  tbere  come  warrant 
fcr  acceptance  by  tbe  free  nations  of  Com- 
munist profeasicms  of  peaceful  Intent.     The 
d4atb  of  Joseph  Stalin  and  tbe  new  setup 
Id   the  Moscow  hierarchy  are  not  likely  to 
bilng  about  such  an  abandonment.     Com- 
piomises.  concessions,  retreats  by  tbe  free 
w  irld  surely  will  not  bring  It  about.    Reso- 
ld] te  action  by  the  free  peoples,  demonstra- 
te »n  that  in  "little"  wars  they  will  not  be 
difeated.  plus  ixullcation  tbat  in  a  big  war 
til  sir  resistance  woxild  be  of  like  effect,  might 
bi  Lng  it  about:  might  convince  communism's 
le  iders  that  their  objective  of  world  domlna- 
tl<ai  is  unachievable,  might  cause  tbem  to 
wi  nt  real  peace,  might  cause  them  to  make 
clianges  in  the  intention,  tbe  efforts,  the 
ve  ry  creed  of  tbe  Communist  regime,  might 
tbos  make  posstbls  a  peaceful  coexistence. 
Cc  ntrarlwlse.  acceptance  by  tbe  free  peoples 
of  defeat  on  tbe  Korean  and  otber  frtmts  in 
Kistem  Asia  would,  regardless  of  defensive 
biiUdupe   elaewbfsre.   eonfirm   tbose    leaders 
in  tbrslr  belief  tbat  tbe  free  world  is  conquer, 
ata  le  and  would  almoct  surely  cause  tbem  to 
continue  on  tbe   course  wblcb  Is   leading 
to  rard  a  final  aiid  dadstve  frightful  collision. 
Jucb.  then,  are  tbe  setting,  tbe  essence  and 
th^  Import  at  the  ooUlskm — call  tbat  colll- 
sk  n  whatever  else  one  may — In  Korea.   What 
go  9s  on  In  Korea  today  is  neittier  a  poUoe 
ac  Ion  nor  a  local  war.    It  Is  a  critical  en- 
ga  cement — a  crucial  testtag  of  tnttiUgence, 
f  oi  tttude  and  strengtb — in  a  conflict  wblcb 
be  [an  long  yean  ago  bttweea  laan  aad  n^ 


tiona  tbat  afllrm  and  leaders  and  tcAlowvn 
that  deny  tbe  right  of  men  and  nations  to  ba 

free. 


GoTeranent  Afeats  at  ETOTbod^a  Door 


EXTENSION  OF  BgMAPTTS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONORUE 

or  MAfleAcmwaiiB 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Friday.  July  31,  1953 

Mr.  DONQHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  Include  a  very  pertinent  edito- 
rial comment  appearing  in  the  July  30 
issue  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette  on  the  ridiculous  door-to-door 
check  currently  being  conducted  in  my 
area  by  agents  ol  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau. 

This  impractical  canvass  attempt  to 
ferret  out  tax  evaders  comes  vc;ry  close 
to  being.  If.  indeed,  it  is  not,  an  iUegal 
invasion  of  the  constitutional  privilege 
of  the  privacy  and  sanctuary  of  an  in- 
dividual citizen's  own  borne.  Tbe  sooner 
wise  administrative  heads  direct  tbe 
abandonment  of  such  an  ill-conoelvied 
and  wasteful  iMxwram  tbe  better. 

The  article  follows: 
GovBjnmrr  Aobmts  at  EvorrBoor'a  Dooa 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  rates  an  A 
for  effort.  But  It  doesnt  deserve  a  p*— «««g 
mark  for  eommonsense. 

The  door-to-door  campaign  to  track  down 
tax  evaders,  which  started  today,  is  ill-ad- 
vised. It  is  said  that  eventually  every  boma 
and  business  establishment  in  New  England 
will  be  visited.  But  some  discriminatloa 
seems  inevitable.  Under  tbe  current  plan.  If 
each  of  the  23  men  assigned  to  tbe  work  In 
Worcester  County  talks  to  40  bousebolders  a 
day.  It  will  take  about  15  years  to  nuUu  tba 
rounds  once. 

Tbe  procedure  Is  absurd.  Tax  coUectocs 
are  unlikely  to  catch  many  cheats  by  knock- 
ing on  their  doors  and  asking  them  If  they 
are  cheats.  The  whole  Idea  of  Oovemment 
agents  snooping  around  to  see  bow  well  fur- 
nisbed  every  New  Bnglander  keeps  bis  boma 
is  unpalatable.  Purtbermors,  it  Is  of  duUoiM 
constitutionality. 

Spot  checks  of  biislness  establishments  and 
persons  suspected  of  falling  to  meet  tbelr  tax 
obligations  are  sensible  eiMmgb.  Tbataysteaa 
has  been  used  for  years.  But  tbls  propoesa 
check  of  every  street  in  Nsw  England  la 
likely  to  waste  far  more  tax  money  than  It 
brings  in.  By  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
own  stotement.  only  a  small  fraction  ot 
the  public  has  evaded  payment  ot  taxes.  Tba 
revenuers  are  bringing  up  an  atomic  caonoa 
to  kill  a  fiy. 

The  new  ''■"'p^tgn  has  been  latmcbed  In  a 
highhanded  manner.  By  bureaucratic  de- 
cree, the  citizens  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
know  who  wUl  do  tbe  Investigating.  It  is 
said  to  be  contrary  to  policy  to  release  tba 
names  of  these  public  servants.  That  poUcy 
needs  overhauling — ^fast.  The  public  has 
every  right  to  know  wbo  makea  up  thtm  tax 
brigade. 

Of  course  tax  evaders  and  ebaatcrs  ougbt 
to  be  ferreted  out.  Revenue  agents  already 
have  ways  of  doing  that.  And  they  bava 
won  a  good  reputation  for  their  work.  Har- 
assing the  public  from  door  to  door  Is  likely 
to  add  either  to  tbat  reputation  or  to  tba 
Government's  net  income  from  taxea.  Cer- 
tainly some  more  productive  method  of  us- 
ing the  talents  and  energiea  of  our  ravanua 
■gents  can  be  found. 
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Hew  Secretary  GcMral  af  UidM  NaliaM 
Explaias  New  Pkiiosophy  Hut  We 
Mast  Rcpd  Afcressart  But  Nat  Elkai- 
aate  Thea  or  Wcakaa  Tkeir  Capadly 
To  AfgroM  Afda 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mmrxaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVXB 

Saturday,  Auffust  1, 1955 

Mr.  JUIX>.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

RzcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  article 

by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

BAMMaaaxJOLO    lULnMixaTSs    Vicroanxss 

Wax  Pusklb 


(By  Edgar  Ansel  Ifcwrsr) 

Tboee  Americans  wbo,  like  tbls  writer, 
have  never  understood  why  tbe  United 
States  is  willing  to  be  a  party  to  a  Korean 
truce  (and  a  subsequent  peace)  tbat  win 
leave  tbe  aggressor  states  ready  and  aUe  to 
repeat  the  aggression  once  tbe  moment 
.  looks  favorable,  now  have  an  answer. 

Tbls  Is  a  United  Nations  war.  Hie  bigbeet 
United  Nations  offteial  is  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold.  tbe  new  Secretary  Oeoeral.  If  any- 
body should  hsve  tbe  rlgbt  dope  on  United 
Nstions  policy.  It  Is  be. 

And  in  bis  first  ssajor  sfliliiiss  on  world 
affairs  last  week,  tlw  nimllsU  secratary  i«- 
vealed  tbls  policy.  It  la.  be  said,  a  "new 
formula  in  tbe  history  of  political  eon- 
fllcU."    Here  be  certainly  Is  right. 

Tbe  United  Natlaaw.  according  to  ICr. 
Hammarskjold,  fights  only  for  a  prindpla, 
**ln  self-defense  or  to  repel  aggression,  with- 
out total  victory  for  any  party  •  •  •.  It 
doee  not  foresee  tbe  use  of  force  to  aeenra 
tbe  fruits  of  victory  in  terms  of  land  and 
power." 

auujfua  wosLx 

Sounds  noble.  Let's  see  what  "this  new 
approach  to  world  affairs"  actually  means. 

Country  A  coldbloodedly  Invades  country 
B — as  North  Korea  attacked  South  Korea. 

Country  B  resists  and  cans  tipon  tbe  United 
Nations  for  assistance  In  accordance  with  tbe 
V.  N.  Charter.     (As  also  happened.) 

The  members  respond.  Some  at  tbem  send 
troops  to  Country  B  and  manage  to  repulse 
tbe  aggressors  and  drive  tbem  from  coun- 
try A.  But  when  they  rea^  tbe  former  traa- 
tler,  what  do  tbey  do? 

Do  they  go  In  to  teach  the  aggressors  a 
lesson  tbey  win  never  forget— to  show  Otna 
tbat  sggresslon  does  not  payf  Do  tbey  keep 
on  going  until  tbey  apprehend  or  sboot 
down  the  aggressors  and  bring  tbem  either 
to  Justice  or  to  tbe  grava — as  pollcclben  do 
everywhere,  even  In  Ur.  Bammaxskjold's 
SwedenT 


^  Tut.  tut.  Sucb  actions  would  be  vindic- 
tive— according  to  Mr.  HammarskJoM.  U.  W. 
n^^mbers  have  no  mandate  from  the  U.  N. 
Charter  to  punish  an  aggressor.  Tbey  are 
entitled  only  to  repel  him. 

Therefore,  once  the  JJ.  N.  policemen  have 
driven  the  Inuglar  out  at  tbe  house,  tbey 
sit  down.  Tliey^walt  for  him  to  ask  for  an 
armistice. 

This  armistice  Is  later— according  to  tbe 
Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United  Nationa— 
followed  by  "a  peace  without  vengeance" 
which  does  not  penalise  the  aggressor  In 
terms  of  dlminlsblng  bis  land  or  power. 

This  may  be  good  Christian  doctrine, 
though  I  do  not  believe  so.  It  is  wretched 
political  doctrine.  Tor  It  allows  an  aggres- 
sor (by  definition,  an  international  crim- 
inal) to  punish  bis  victim  and  Uien  to  es- 


cape punMiment  hlmadf  by  tbe  staBple  ex- 
pedient of  witbdrawlng.  0e  remains  par- 
fecUy  tree  to  rest,  isssssiiililii.  re-«qnlp  bis 
■Ogisasia  troops  and  try  a  second  Invasioa 

tbat  may  have  better  luck. 

oTJTEscaooa  unsult 

Tbls  practice  has  never  worked  In  the  case 
of  individual  aggressors,  and  it  obviously 
will  not  work  in  the  case  of  sggressor  nations. 
To  say,  as  Ur.  Hammarskjold  says,  that  such 
an  outcome  "Is  a  fun  vindication  of  those 
brave  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  this  principle."  is  an  outrageous  Insult 
to  tbe  U.  N.  dead. 

How,  of  course.  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  un- 
vlrile  philosophy  may  be  repudiated  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  But  the 
fact  is,  in  Korea  tbey  are  following  such 
an  ignominious  coxvse,  and  the  United  States 
has  concurred  in  It,  in  my  judgment,  wrongly. 

The  Secretary  Oeneral  has  given  the  xintil- 
now-mysterlotis  key  to  the  problem  that  has 
baffled  so  many  Americans — why  we  have 
been  engaged  in  a  war  which  we  obviously 
were  not  trying  to  win. 

Incidentally,  he  has  certainly  made  dear 
why  the  Rxissians,  who  turned  down  other 
men  as  Secretary  Oeneral,  so  promptly  ac- 
cepted him. 

For,  if.  like  tbe  U.  8.  8.  R.,  you  are  a  state 
committed  to  aggression  by  your  very  essence, 
a*at  greater  ally  could  you  have  than  a  U.  N. 
Bacretary^  Oeneral  wbo  does  not  believe  that 
aggressors  should  be  really  punished  or 
weakened? 


Tbe  March  af  Fiaadam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBZ3ENTATIVB3 

Saturday,  August  1. 1953 

Mr.  JUEHJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4, 
1953,  a  significant  movement  was 
launched  to  challenge  men  to  restudy 
and  rededicate  themsrives  to  the  fotmda- 
tions  of  our  freedom.  President  Elsen- 
hower first  signed,  and  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixoir,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
a  document  initiating  this  crusade  and 
setting  forth  the  seven  divine  freedoms 
In  the  23d  Psalm. 

The  declaration  follows: 
A  DBCt.AaATioiT  or  SxviK  Dtvnrx  Pksxdoms 

Because  tbe  forces  of  evU  in  the  world  ar« 
bent  on  destroying  our  religious  freedom  as 
guaranteed  by  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United 
fitatee  and  specially  protected  by  tbe  first 
amendment  of  the  ConsUtution.  ratified  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Because  these  same  forces  are  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  very  foundations  of  our  democ- 
racy whose  Constitution  owes  its  eontiniied 
existence  to  the  faitb  of  the  people  in  Al- 
mighty Ood:  and 

Because  America  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
Its  spirltxial  heritage  and  its  responslbUlty 
to  Almighty  God  as  its  sovereign  niler.  Its 
purveyor  of  past  blessings,  its  guaranto^  of 
a  continuance  of  jtistice  and  liberty  for  an — 

We  do  theref<Me  afllrm  tbat  tbe  heritage  of 
freedom  irtilcb  we  dierlsh  as  Americans  is 
Cram  Ood.  who  Is  tbe  author  of  the  seven 
freedoms  in  the  38d  Psalm  of  the  Bible;  and 

We  do  further  aOrm  that  only  those  who 
bave  an  obedient  faith  in  Ood  are  assured  of 
freedom  and  tbe  abundant  life,  and  that  only 
tboee  nations  w&l  live  and  be  free  Wboee 
people  have  this  faltb. 

I.  Reedom  trom  want:  "Olie  Lord  Is  my 
shepherd.    I  shall  not  want"  (v.  1). 

X  Freedom  from  hunger:  "He  maketh  me 
to  Ue  down  In  green  pastures"  (t.  t). 


from  ttitRt:  *Ve  leadetb  tarn 
tbe  stin  waters  (t.  3b). 
A.  mtaOom.  trom.  ata:   *Ss  laatoratb  my 
soul;  he  leadetb  me  In  tba  patba  of  dght- 
aoivnaas  for  Bis  name^  aake'  (v.  S) . 

6.  Fretdom  tram  Sear:  "Tea.  though  I  walk 
tbroQgb  the  valley  of  tbe  abadow  of  deatb. 
I  wlU  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy 
rod  and  Thy  staff  tbey  comfort  me"  (v.  4). 

6.  Freedom  from  enemies:  "Thou  preparest 
a  table  before  me  in  the  presezKX  of  my  ene- 
mies- (V.  6a). 

7.  ftaedom  to  Ilv«  abundantly:  "Tboa 
smolntest  my  bead  wltb  oil;  my  cup  runnetb 
over.  Surety  goodness  and  mercy  shaU  fol- 
low me  all  the  days  of  my  Ufe:  and  I  wiH 
dwell  in  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  Lord  forever"  (w. 
«-«). 

Deeply  grateful  for  tbe  gift  of  these  seven 
freedoms  we  now  reaffirm  our  faitb  in  Al- 
mighty God,  the  author  of  these  freedoms, 
and  in  repentance  we  h\un*3ly  confess  our 
sins  and  seek  tbe  forgiveness  of  God  and  His 
blessings  for  our  Nation,  dedicating  ourselves 
benoefortb  to  ufdiold  and  proclaim  these 
seven  freedoms  that  all  of  the  world  may  be 
Iree  under  God. 

BCr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  July  4, 
at  the  Watergate  in  Washington,  a  serv- 
ice was  held  to  launch  the  "March  of 
Freedom."  a  penetrating  description  of 
the  characteristics  of  truly  free  men  was 
given  in  an  address  by  the  RevereiMl 
Paul  S.  Rees,  who  is  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  pas- 
tor of  First  Covenant  Church  of  Min- 
neapolis. Minn..  «nd  an  autstaodisc 
cdiurctunan  and  apirttual  leader  of  our 
time.  I  am  happy  to  include  his  ad- 
dress: 

FaxxooM  Is  THx  Wnx  or  Oob 
(An  address  delivered  at  the  launching  of 

tbe  "March  of  Freedom"  by  Paul  S.  Rees, 

president  of  tbe  NaOonal  Association  of 

Evangelicals.) 

If  freedom  has  fallen  upon  evU  and  men- 
acing times,  as  it  certainly  has.  It  is  not  be- 
caxise  Ood  has  changed  either  in  character 
or  purpose.  Being  Ood,  He  is  tbe  same  as 
when  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence announced  to  the  world:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by' 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
tbat  among  these  are  Life.  Liberty,  and  tba 
pursuit  of  Happiness."  « 

Tet  progressively,  since  the  period  of 
World  War  I.  freedom  has  been  having  a 
rough  time.  It  has  suffered  more  reverses 
than  successes.  Even  so  simple  a  thing  as 
freedom  of  movement  In  the  world  is  almost 
incredibly  more  complicated  and  difficult 
than  It  was  before  1914.  Prior  to  that  time  It 
was  possible,  for  example,  to  enter  the  United 
States  or  to  travel  throughout  all  Latin 
America  without  a  passport.  As  for  freedom 
of  speech,  of  worship,  of  assembly,  of  the 
ballot,  of  the  ownership  of  property,  we  have 
seen  one  part  of  the  vrorld  after  another  pass 
under  either  a  ptartlal  or  total  ecllpme  of  these 
fundamental  rights. 

So  today  there  are  vast  areas  of  tbe  earth 
where  freedom  is  tragically  dead.  There  are 
other  areas — the  United  States  among 
tbem — ^where  freedom  survives  but  where  it 
survives  uneasily,  with  shadows  over  it  and 
tensions  running  through  it. 

At  least  two  things  must,  I  believe,  be 
beld  responsible  for  this  weakening  of  free- 
dom In  Western  civilization,  including  our 
own  American  society.  One  is  the  spiritual 
vacuum  in  Western  culture  and  the  other  is 
the  subtle  viciousness  of  conecUvism  in  one 
or  more  of  its  varied  forms. 

By  the  spiritual  vacuum  that  has  devel- 
opened  within  the  soul  of  democracy  I  mean 
the  practical,  as  dlsttngolsbed  from  tbe  theo- 
retical, atheism  that  has  taken  bold  of  us. 
We  dont  deny  Ood;  we  stmpty  bypass  Bm. 
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In  oar  meeluuitaed  eultor*  «•  have  iMimed 
to  make  ao  many  ttUngs  tliat  Ood  aeems 
■omtlitng  ot  a  superflultj — we  don't  have 
mueb  need  of  Him 

In  our  scbools  ««  have  made  learning  00 
factual  and  utilitarian  that  anything  like  a 
world  view,  an  umbrella  of  phlloaophy  and 
faith  concerning  the  whole  of  life,  has  been 
toased  out.  In  such  a  fragmentised  and  ten- 
tatiTe  approach  to  life,  everything  is  looked 
upon  as  relative.  Absolute  values  have  no 
place.  Even  freedom,  from  the  political 
angle,  becomes  pretty  largely  a  negative 
thing,  an  end  in  Itself  where  all  the  stress 
is  upon  rights  and  little  concern  shown  for 
responsibilities. 

Into  Bxich  a  spiritual  emptiness,  where 
religion  is  anemic  and  belief  is  feeble,  have 
moved  the  collectivisms,  the  totalitarian- 
isms, the  regimentations,  of  our  times.  We 
have  discovered  thar  when  men  refuse  the 
goverxunent  of  God  in  their  lives,  they  tend 
to  make  a  god  out  of  government.  Or.  to 
put  it  as  William  Penn  did.  "If  men  will  not 
be  governed  by  Ood,  they  will  be  ruled  by 
tyrants." 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  utmost  concern 
to  us  In  the  United  States  that  we  reestab- 
lish the  vital  connection  between  faith  and 
freedom.  It  is  time  to  reconfess  the  paradox 
of  our  dependence  and  our  Independence, 
cur  dependence  on  Ood  and  our  independ- 
ence, under  Ood.  of  all  oppressive,  lujust. 
and  needless  Impositions  of  control  over  our 
lives. 

If  I  am  asked  to  describe  such  freemen 
under  Ood.  I  should  say: 

1.  They  are  men  who  hold  their  freedom 
as  accountable  human  beings.  Only  free- 
men can  be  held  accountable  and  only  ae- 
countable  men.  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
^ngle,  can  form  and  maintain  a  society  with 
motives  high  enough  to  Justify  oxir  belief  in 
the  dignity  of  human  personality. 

2.  They  are  men  who  hold  their  fireedom 
with  the  unsleeping  realization  that,  since 
power  stimulates  men  to  seek  too  much 
power  and  tends  therefore  to  corrupt  them, 
they  and  their  freely  chosen  representatives 
must  remain  the  masters  of  the  instruments 
of  Oovernment  they  have  created,  lest  these 
Instruments,  like  a  Frankenstein,  turn  and 
destroy  them. 

3.  They  are  men  who  are  held  by  the  con- 
Tictlon  that  the  basic  freedoms  set  out  In 
the  American  BUI  of  Rights  cannot  be  ab- 
rogated by  the  State  becaiue  they  do  not  de- 
rive from  the  State.  They  derive  from  man's 
Inherent  dignity  and  this  In  tium  derives 
from  Ood  His  Creator. 

4.  They  are  men  who  understand  that 
rights,  though  they  stem  from  God,  imply 
responsibilities.  Even  such  basics  as  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  can 
not  be  truly  possessed  except  as  each  genera- 
tion earns  them,  so  to  spaak.  by  its  sweat 
and  toll  and  the  energy  of  its  InteUlgence.  It 
Is  eventually  fatal  to  freedom  if  we  shout 
for  anxt  privileges  and  shun  our  responsibili- 
ties. Some  Americans  had  better  wake  up  to 
the  facts  of  life :  Oovernment  cannot  give  us 
what  it  does  not  first  take  from  us,  and  when 
government  is  powerful  enough  to  give  tis 
everything  we  want  It  is  also  powerful 
enough  to  take  from  us  ever3rthing  we  have. 

6.  They  are  men  who  are  committed  to  the 
•view  that  free  enterprise  should  be  hedged 
about  with  a  minimiun  of  government  rules 
and  restrictions.  These  rules,  however  neces- 
sary to  prevent  injustice  and  to  Insure  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  should  never  be  stifling 
to  the  intelligence,  imagination.  Industrl- 
ousness.  and  productive  capacity  of  our  cltl- 
cens. 

6.  They  are  men  who  are  likewise  com- 
mitted to  the  view  that  in  a  technological 
society  like  our  own.  where  manpower  la 
vastly  multiplied  by  machine  power,  con- 
tinuing fnedom  requires  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  quite  as 
muOktm  It  doe*  the  maximum  of  opportiinlty 
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to  be  prodtietlve.  Purchasing  power  in  tha 
hinds  of  the  many,  offering  a  continuing 
mi  u-ket  for  an  expanding  productivity.  Is  an 
eo  >nomlc  objective  of  which  free  people  dar* 
nc  t  lose  sight. 

J.  They  are  men  who  are  sure  that  igno- 
ra  ice  is  the  friend  of  tyranny  and  godless- 
nc  IS  the  companion  of  corruption.  They  will 
therefore  support  schools  and  churches 
wl  ere  the  aim  is  truth  and  worship,  know- 
In  I  that  without  truth  men  are  blind  and 
w^out  worship  they  are  bestial. 

Finally,  they  are  men  who  humbly  con- 
than  man  is  by  nature  a  curious  mix- 
tu  -e  of  what  is  noble  and  what  Is  Ignoble, 
a  >lend  of  what  Is  stately  and  what  is  sin- 
fu  .  He  stands  therefore  under  the  Judg- 
m^nt  of  mercy  of  Ood.  condemned  by  Ood 
his  selfishness  but  mercifully  redeemed 

Ood  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Savior  and 
Mediator,  as  he  confesses  and  forsakes  his 
sli  8.  All  men  have  rights,  but  not  all 
mt  D  have  power.  Only  redeemed  man,  man 
frtely  surrendered  to  Ood.  has  the  inner 
po  rer.  the  sustained  self -discipline,  to  build 
"   I  ruly  free  society. 

'  'o  these  propositions  we  in  the  march  of 
f re  Bdom  are  dedicated.    Freedom  is  the  will 

Ood.  It  must  be  so  seen,  so  declared,  so 
dej  ended,  if  it  Is  to  be  preserved.  It  Is  pre- 
cis sly  for  this  reason  that  only  by  placing 
it  on  a  spiritual  basis  can  the  task  of  saving 
tre  Klom  in  America  and  the  world  succeed. 


Til  t  Unity  of  Fear  ia  baperUlist  Mimotj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27. 1953 

^.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  from  Dr.  Lev  E,  Dobrlansky, 
pre  feasor  at  Georgetown  University  and 
prtBident  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  a  statement  on 
th«  significance  and  underlying  causes 
of  he  several  Soviet  calls  for  unity  pre- 
clptated  last  March  by  the  death  of 
the  Georgian  quisling.  Stalin. 

1  his  statement  on  the  Unity  of  F^ar 
mperlalist  Muscovy  dwells  on  one 
e  most  dominant  themes  sounded  in 
three  funeral  orations  and  in  Soviet 
editorials,  viz.  unity  based  on  the 
harmony  and  affinity  among 
thel  various  nations  that  make  up  the 
Sov  let  Union.  The  pronounced  elabora- 
tiw  and  repetition  of  this  theme,  which 
WW  invariably  Interspersed  with  threats 
aga  nst  "internal  and  external  enemies" 
of  he  Soviet  State,  reflects  a  glaring 
stafc  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the  new 
reg:  me  deserving  of  our  keenest  atten- 
tion and  interest. 

B  Jhind  this  state  of  fear  are  30  years 
of  t  jnsion.  discord,  and  rebellion  in  the 
non  -Russian  nations  of  Ukraine,  Byelo- 
russia,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
and  Turkestan,  whose  peoples  were  the 
earl  est  victims  of  Russian  Communist 
Impjrialism,  whose  states  were  forcibly 
Incc  rporated  into  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  in  1923, 
and  whose  invincible  struggles  for  na- 
tion il  independence  and  self-govem- 
mer  t  stand  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
perennial  principles,  ideals,  and  truths 
that  are  embodied  in  our  own  Dedara- 
tionl  of  Independence  and  are  the  veiy 


substance  of  the  great  American  tradl« 
tion  as  against  Um  great  Russian 
tyranny. 

Using  the  example  of  Ukraine,  wfajch 
in  population  and  area  is  the  largest 
non-Russian  nation  behind  the  Euro- 
pean Iron  Curtain,  this  statement  pro- 
vides the  background  to  the  real  unity 
of  fear  that  pervades  the  new  Muscovite 
directorate,  a  background  to  which  all 
the  gallant  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
forcibly  contrived  Soviet  Union  have 
contributed  heavily  in  blood  and 
heroism. 

I  recommend  this  statement  to  the 
reading  of  those  who  make  the  unwit- 
ting error  of  confusing  the  Soviet  Union 
with  Russia  and  lend  suppcnt  to  the 
Communist  monolith  fiction: 
Ths  Umrr  or  Fkaa  im  XicmiaLiBT  Ifoaoorr 
One  of  the  saddest  commentaries  on  the 
overflowing  comments  and  analyses  made  by 
the  leaders  and  r^nasentatives  of  the  free 
world  regarding  the  crlais  perclpltated  by 
SUlin'B  death  is  their  almost  total  unawara- 
ness  Of  the  expressed  unity  of  fear  that 
underUes  the  new  Muscovite  regime.  Pra- 
ceded  by  the  instructive  editorial  in  tha 
Pravda  Issue  of  March  8.  the  oration  of  each 

triumvir — Malenkov,   Berla,    and   Molotov 

bore  on  the  dominant  theme  of  the  fleUtknia 
harmony  among  the  numerous  n^^<<^t^  with 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  repeated  Its  call  to 
unity  on  the  basis  of  this  long-standing 
fiction.  WhUe  the  Pravda  editorial  let  slip 
a  note  of  shaky  confidence  in  the  loyalty  ot 
the  non-Russian  peoples  to  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernment. the  orations  at  tb*  triumvirate 
sought  to  ccmceal  this  from  the  fraa  world 
under  the  ^overdone  pretense  of  a  multi- 
national amity  and  union  in  the  Sorlat  pris- 
on of  luitlons.  It  Is  In  this  pretense  that  tha 
unity  of  fear  In  the  Muscovite  regime  resldsa. 
It  Is  with  this  pretense  that  the  Muaeovlta 
Directorate,  following  in  the  steps  of  its  pred- 
ecessor, alms  to  deflect  and  dlacxnirag*  any 
Western  psychological  strategy  pointed  at  its 
greatest  source  of  weakness  and  fear.  Tha 
natural  alliance  of  110  million  non-Russiao 
captive  peoples  1;  available  far  the  asking, 
and  yet  the  opinions  of  the  free  world  revaal 
a  perilous  Ignorance  of  its  real  esistenca. 
UNrrxD  IK  rxAs  or  ths  110  Mnxiow  carnvs 

Mow-BuaaiAjc  novus 
The  prelude  to  the  trlumvlral  unity  of  fear 
was  played  in  the  Pravda  editorial,  at  ths 
foUowlng  pitch:    "The  ardent,  selfless  sup- 
port which  the  Soviet  Oovernment  anjoyad 
in  the  difllcult  years  of  the  war  from  all 
peoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. — and  above  all.  tha 
confidence  displayed  by  the  Oreat  Russian 
people,  the  leader  among  the  peoples  of  our 
country— was  the  decUive  power  which  en- 
sured for  our  country  the  historic  victory 
over  the  worst  enemy  of  mankind — fascism.** 
As  imfhied  here  to  a  degree,  the  bl\mt  lea- 
sons  of  World  War  n  clearly  disclcaed  that 
the  majority  non-R\usian  peoples  displayed 
no  confidence   in   either   the   authority   of 
Soviet  Russian  Imperial  Um  or  that  of  Nasi 
Oerman    imperialism.     These    lessons    con- 
stituted only  a  small  part  of  the  historical 
background  to  the  Kremlin's  greatest  fAr. 
The  simple  notion  that  Malenkov.  like  Stalin. 
in  his  Tsar-like  ambition  for  world  conquest 
has  fear  only  for  our  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  Tltolsm  in  China  betrays  a  dan- 
gerous Ignorance  of  the  historical  and  geo- 
political facts  that  have  shaped  his  Soviet 
RussUn  empire.    These  facta   are  summed 
up  neatly  by  the  eminent  scholar,  Father 
Edmund  A.  Walsh,  in  these  words:     "The 
second  circumstance  which  strengthens  Mr. 
Stalin's  hand  In  his  bid  for  total  power  is 
the  adroit  combination  of  Russian  nation- 
alism and  Riissian  imperialism  •  •   •.    It  is 
the   dynamism  resulting  from   theee   three 
component  elements — ^Russian  nationalism. 
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Busslan  In^MrtelUaa,  and  Manrian  oommu- 
nism — which  characterise  the  present  con- 
tender for  control  ot  Maiope  and  Asia." 

As  with  Orthodoxy  and  pan-Slavism  under 
the  White  Gears,  so  now  with  the  Trojan 
horse  of  Msrrlan  communism  the  Red  Caar 
is  determined  to  extend  the  conquest  of  500 
years  of  Russian  Imperialiam.  An  empire 
built  on  force  and  fraud,  a  Soviet  Union 
founded  only  on  the  myth  of  multinational 
imion.  adds  up  only  to  an  everlasting  fear 
of  its  resisting  victims.  Insurrectionary 
forces  are  known  to  exist  even  among  the 
47  million  Russians  inhabiting  the  Asiatic 
area  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist 
Republic  and  tiring  of  the  imperialist  ven- 
tures of  centralist  Muscovy.  But  it  is  the 
morbid  fear  of  the  long  victlmiaed  non- 
Russian  peoples  that  renders  this  fear  uni- 
form and  basic  In  the  new  directwate  riUing 
the  Soviet  Russian  Empire. 

souBcas  AMO  svnxircs  or 


UMiiED  Raa 
Now  what  are  the  soiirces  and  some  of  the 
outstanding  evldenoes  of  this  haunting  fear 
of  the  Muscovite  regime?  The  major  source 
is  unquestionably  the  national  Uberation 
moveoMnts  among  all  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions aspiring  to  regain  their  political  Inde- 
>  pendence  lost  either  in  the  twenties  or  the 
forties  under  the  weight  of  Soviet  Russian 
imperialist  aggression.  The  Baits,  Byelo- 
russians, Ukrainians,  Georgians,  Armenians. 
Aaerbaijanians,  Turkestanl  and  other  non- 
Russian  peoples  held  captive  today  have  suf  ^ 
fered  tbm  same  fata  of  conquest,  and  are 
united  in  their  resolve  and  datermination  to 
overthrow  the  imperialist  yoks  of  foreign 
Moscow.  A  second  paramount  source  Is  the 
deep  natural  hatred  bred  in  the  broken  hearts 
of  these  peoples  by  the  vicious  Soviet  policy 
of  national  genocide.  There  is  overwhelming 
evidence  mounting  month  by  month  to  prove 
that  the  objective  of  Soviet  policy  la  the 
extinction  ot  the  national  structures  and 
eooaciousnass  of  these  non-Russian  captives. 
National  genocide  can  be,  and  is  being,  per- 
petrated through  means  other  than  the  pop- 
ularly known  Hitlerian  gas  chamber  or  col- 
lective murder  of  the  Ylnnitsla  or  Katyn 
Forest  brand.  The  mass  deportation  and 
dispersion  of  the  brains  of  a  nstlon  into 
the  slow-death  camps  of  Siberia,  the  diaboli- 
cal distortions  and  rewritings  ca.  individual 
national  histories,  the  mutilation  of  national 
lingual  ttructuras.  and  tha  barbarous  sup- 
pression of  anything  which  bears  the  sem- 
blance of  so-called  bourgeois  nationalism 
eonstlttite  today  the  broad  facets  of  Mus- 
covy's Russtflcatlon  program  which  respects 
only  chauvinist  Russian  nationaUsin. 

In  his  Inapt  funeral  oration.  Mr.  Malen- 
kov emphasized  that  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  human  society  and  the  na- 
tional question,  the  greatest  theoretician  of 
the  national  question.  Oomrada  Stalin,  se- 
cured, for  the  first  thus  In  history  within 
thi»  frontier  ot  a  huge  multinational  state, 
tha  liquidation  of  national  strife.  Toward 
the  clore  of  this  relatively  long  section  of 
his  speech  the  heir  to  Stalin's  criminality 
was  compelled,  nsvOTthelass,  to  stress  the 
omnipresent  point  that  wa  are  not  afraid  at 
any  internal  or  external  enemies.  80  often 
is  this  point  repeated  In  the  three  orations 
and  in  Soviet  propsganda  that  even  the  un- 
■uspecting  and  uninformed  reader  cannot 
escape  the  impression  of  a  profound,  hid- 
den fear  enveloping  these  t^-ants.  A  fear 
emanating  from  their  honest  knowledge  that 
the  only  Uquidation  Stalin  achieved  was  tha 
brutal  liquidation  of  peoples,  races,  and  na- 
tions. Through  genocide  he  sought  to  liqui- 
date national  strife,  but  In  actuality  had 
only  Intansiflad  it  beyond  aU  poasibtuty  at 
re<lresa.  This  satanie  program  of  cultural 
liquidation  and  national  genocide  la  ia  tui 
■wing  today  from  the  Danube  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  But  where  200  million  people  are  in- 
volved thia  program  of  empire  eonaolidation. 
preparatory  to  global  contiaest,  re<2Uirea  time. 


In  the  nwtantlma  thasa  non-BusaUn  pe<^ea. 
notahly  tha  captive  nations  In  the  Soviet 
Union  whose  resistance  has  Hardened  in  30 
years  of  ezperianoe  with  Soviet  methods  and 
techniques,  will  continue  to  give  good  causa 
for  this  unity  of  fear  in  imperiallat  Muscovy. 


or 
BtrauAir  Manow 
ccncranr 

The  former  Deputy  Premier  Lavrentl  P. 
Berla  engaged  In  wishful  thinking  when.  <m 
the  same  domnlnant  theme,  he  orated  tha* 
"during  these  grievous  days  all  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  fraternal  union  with 
the  great  Russian  people,  have  rallied  still 
more  cloeely  around  the  Soviet  government 
and  the  central  conunlttee  of  the  Oommu- 
nUt  Party."  n  we  limit  ourselves  only  to 
XTkralne.  which  after  all  is  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  brtiind  the  European  Iron 
Curtain,  we  meet  with  adequate  and  impres- 
sive evidence  of  this  colossal  pretense  and 
underlying  trepidation  on  the  part  of  the 
Kremlin.  Any  student  of  the  devious  com-se 
of  Soviet  politics  knows  that  when  conces- 
sions, verbal  or  otherwise,  are  made  by  the 
imperialist  rulers  of  Moscow,  these  repre- 
sent signs  of  momentary  weakness  guiding 
short-run  retreats  from  tha  pin^ult  of  long- 
run  strategical  objectives.  These  biisiness- 
llke  concessions  are  regularly  preceded  by 
some  general  events  that  must  be  tempo- 
rarily accommodated  in  one  appeasing  way 
or  another  to  reduce  frictions  impeding  the 
long-range  plans  for  world  conquest.  What 
the  Kremlin  fears  most  is  that  these  fric- 
tions might  be  generally  detected  and  with 
proper  and  skillful  aid  to  its  victims  spread 
throughout  Its  slave  empire.  As  our  com- 
mon perceptions  inform  us.  where  there  ^ 
smoke,  there's  fire,  but  what  the  directorate 
fears  most  is  the  wildfire  of  national  re- 
sistances. 

i.  The  npe  of  VknUne  and  tJu  firat  vmitm. 

constitution 

The  first  evidence  of  fearful  concession 
was  the  first  union  constitution  in  1923.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  a  year 
or  two  before,  that  the  wars  for  national 
Independence  came  to  an  end.  with  the  in- 
dependent Republics  of  Ukraine,  Georgia. 
Byelorussia,  TUrkestan.  and  others  becoming 
the  first  victims  of  Soviet  Russian  imperial- 
ism. Lenin,  who  railed  against  the  demon- 
strated Busslan  chauvinism  of  Kerensky  and 
other  alleged  democrats,  never  fulfilled  his 
own  promise  of  November  1915.  when  he 
stated:  "We  demand  the  freedom  of  self- 
determination.  L  c  independence.  1.  e..  the 
freedom  of  separation  for  the  oppressed  na- 
tions, not  because  we  dream  of  an  economi- 
cally atomized  world,  nor  because  we  cherish 
the  Ideal  of  small  states,  but  on  the  contrary 
because  we  are  for  large  states  and  for  a 
coming  close,  even  a  fusion  of  nations,  but 
on  a  trtily  democratic,  truly  internationalist 
basis,  which  Is  unthinkable  without  the 
freedom  of  separation."  In  the  qnlng  of 
1917,  he  further  proclaimed  that,  "any  Rus- 
sian Socialist  who  does  not  recognise  the 
freedom  of  Finland  and  the  Ukraine  is  bound 
to  degenerate  into  a  chauvinist."  By  tha 
following  year,  with  the  first  attack  upon  tha 
Independent  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 
Lenin  himself  degenerated  into  a  chauvinist. 
With  these  significant  events  in  the  Inunedl- 
ate  backgroiind,  tha  semblance  of  independ- 
ent national  wills  appeared  in  article  4  of 
the  first  constitution  to  the  effect  that  "Each 
one  of  the  member  republics  retains  the  right 
to  freely  withdraw  from  the  union."  Not 
only  this,  tha  ethnically  nonaenalcal  and  re- 
actlooary  conc^t.  "peoples  of  Russia."  was 
prudently  abandoned,  an  ethnic  Russian 
concept  which  the  laoperlallst  Bussiaa 
Gtaara  used  fcr  ceatmries  and  wkieh  to 
«fv«ry  Ukrainian.  Oteorglan.  ByalartMsian, 
and  other  non-Buaslan  national  Is 
anathama. 


Z.  Ukrainian  Titoiam  and  the  Stali* 
eonatitution 

Um  aaoond  notable  evidence  of  fearful 
eoncasslon  Is  the  Stalin  constttuUon  of  1936. 
which  Is  In  nominal  esistexice  today.  Real 
deeds  continue  to  be  one  thing  and  hollow 
words  another,  but  words  become  real  when 
they  are  fashioned  into  false  propaganda 
weapons.  With  the  auxge  of  Ukrainian  Tlto- 
lsm in  the  period  of  1928-^2  and  the  heroic 
national  resistance  of  the  Ukrainian  peasants 
in  the  man-made  famine  years  of  1932-33  still 
echoing  in  the  halls  of  the  Kremlin,  in  No- 
vember 1936.  Stalin  spoke  on  the  draft  con- 
stitution in  this  vein:  "But  since  the  right 
to  secede  from  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  la  reserved  to 
the  Union  RepubUos,  it  must  be  ao  ar- 
ranged that  this  right  does  not  become  a 
meaningless  scrap  of  paper."  The  note  of 
Independent  will  is  still  unpn*^  for  in  article 
17.  "The  right  freely  to  secede  from  tha 
U.  S.  8.  R.  is  reserved  to  vverj  repubUc."  But 
what  Malenkov  and  his  eplleagues  fear  most, 
as  well  as  every  imperialist-minded  ethnic 
Russian  emigre  is  that  tills  note  of  inde- 
pendence will  one  sure  day  ring  with  liberty 
for  all  the  enslaved  non-Russian  prnplns 
througtiout  the  entire  Soviet  Empire. 

3.  Vkrmiuian  desertion  and  U.  K. 
representation 

The  third  exceptionally  prominent  evi- 
dence of  fearful  concession  is  the  subsequent 
amendments  to  this  constitution  and  repre- 
sentation in  the  United  Nations.  To  under- 
stand these  acts  of  appeasement,  one  must 
understand  what  took  place  in  Ukraine  and 
In  other  non-Riissian  aretu  during  the  paat 
war.  Aa  olBclal  records  well  show,  the  Ger- 
man armies  penetrated  the  weakest  sector 
of  the  mythical  Soviet  monolith,  and  cre- 
ated the  long-awaited  opportunity  for  tha 
voluntary  mass  surrender  in  1941-«2  at  over 
a  million  Soviet  Ukrainians  and  other  non- 
Busslan  soldiers  about  Kiev  who  were  ready 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  oenturles-old  fight 
for  the  independence  of  their  homelands. 
One  need  only  appreciate  oertain  (m-the-spot 
observations  of  a  German  Journalist  named 
Erich  Kern,  who  recounts  in  his  recent  book 
on  the  Dance  of  Death  the  following:  "Tha 
steady  flow  of  Ukrainian  volimteers  for  tha 
Oerman  forces  we  ignored  •  •  •  Th»  mU- 
lions  of  Ukrainians,  who  l^  themselves 
could  have  turned  the  scales  in  the  east, 
were  not  only  being  left  unused,  but  were 
actually  being  repulsed  and  dlslUusioned. 
•  •  •  Police  methods  were  replacing  the 
great  and  splendid  Idea  of  the  liberation  of 
the  east.  In  place  of  national  independence 
and  freedom  the  bit  was  being  drawn  tight- 
er." "Squandered  Chances"  is  the  apt  title 
of  the  chapter  In  which  this  appears.  "Po- 
litical Insanity"  Is  how  he  mUdly  character- 
ises Oerman  blunders  in  the  east.  As  Amer- 
icans, we  certainly  would  not  want  our  Gov- 
emment  to  squander  its  chances  nor  com- 
mit political  insanity  In  the  tragic  event  of 
a  hot  war. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  similarly 
known  fact  that  to  secure  the  safety  o< 
their  rear  lines  In  the  push  westward,  the 
Soviets  stationed  dose  to  2  million  soldiers 
In  Ukraine,  amoimted  again  to  what  tha 
Kremlin  fears  most.  Significantly  enough, 
on  February  1.  1944,  by  decree,  amendments 
were  effected  In  the  Soviet  constitution. 
Article  18  (a)  provides  that  "each  Union 
Republic  has  the  right  to  enter  into  direct 
relations  vrith  foreign  states  and  to  con- 
clude agreements  and  exchange  representa- 
tives with  them."  Article  IS  (b)  sttptOates 
that  "Each  Dnkm  RepuMIc  has  its  own  Re- 
publican military  formations."  And  by  vir- 
tnre  of  article  eo,  the  Suprone  Soviet  of  a 
XTnlon  Republic  has  the  power  to  decide  and 
determine  these  matters.  As  a  fitting  cli- 
max to  these  fearful  concesstons,  Vbit  Union 
Republics  of  TTkraine  and  Byelorussia  were 
now  to  be  represented  individually  In  the 
United  VaUons. 
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4.  l^fcrafnlan  iruKrpvnee  mnd  Moaeow't 
indulgence 

The  foiirth  evidence  of  fear  tmt  with  Utile 
concession  Is  Moscow's  dread  of  the  under- 
ground Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army.  Re- 
sponsible quarters  in  our  OoTenunent  are 
fully  informed  on  the  heroic  exploits  of 
these  fighters  for  real  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence down  to  this  very  day.  Since  the  early 
part  of  the  last  war  the  UPA  has  demon- 
strated the  myth  of  Invincible  Soviet  Im- 
perialistic nile.  caiislng  the  Kremlin's  fears 
to  redouble.  And  over  the  years  It  has  cer- 
tainly expressed  them.  Its  tripartite  agree- 
ment with  puppet  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  1947  to  destroy  the  UPA;  its  pam- 
phlet on  "Guard  Your  Military  Secrets"  dis- 
tributed in  1949  among  Soviet  troops,  urg- 
ing them  to  be  especially  alert  for  "Ukrain- 
ian spies":  its  introduction  In  1950  of  a  new 
order  to  award  services  in  the  campaign 
against  "political  bandltt"  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  Just  a  few  expressions  of  this 
deep  fear.  In  the  order  of  concessions.  If 
they  can  be  called  such.  In  December  1949 
Stalin  promised  to  pardon  Ukrainian  reslst- 
ers.  particularly  the  thousands  of  youth  fol- 
lowing the  "orders  of  American-British  war- 
mongers." Today,  it  is  known,  captured  in- 
surgent leaders  are  corraled  in  Kiev  for 
Indoctrination  on  the  threat  of  American- 
British  imperialism  to  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence. Again,  where  force  leaves,  fraud  en- 
ters, to  stay  the  Kremlin's  greatest  fear. 

5.  The  Voice  of  America  and  Moscow's  brilyes 

The  fifth  substantial  evidence  of  fear,  but 
with  many  concessions,  revolves  about  the 
establishment  of  a  Ukrainian  section  in  our 
Voice  of  America.  Such  as  it  was  at  the 
time,  even  as  it  is  now,  the  beaming  of  our 
Voice  to  the  Ukrainian  people  has  proved 
to  be  quite  disquieting  to  the  Kremlin  rulers. 
No  sooner  had  the  section  been  created  in 
November  1949.  that  within  the  next  5 
months  the  Ukrainian  populace  was  show- 
ered with  the  dubious  gifts  of  a  new  Ukrain- 
ian anthem,  a  distinctive  emblem  of  state 
and  a  flag  with  a  broad  band  of  blue  across 
the  lower  third,  instead  of  solid  red,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Ukrainian  War  Minis- 
try. With  a  row  of  bribes  Stalin  sought  to 
allay  his  innermost  fear  which  now  is  the 
legacy  of  tyranny  Inherited  by  the  Muscovite 
<Urectorate. 

€.  Pospelov's  strategem  and   Werainian 
independence 

The  Pospelov  stratagem  of  January  1951 
we  should  never  torget,  tor  it  gave  ftirther 
evidence  of  Moscow's  fear  but  with  a  nega- 
tive concession.    As  we  know.  Pospelov,  the 
celebrated  theoretician  of  the  Marx-Engels- 
Lenln  Institute  in  Moscow,  presented  his  an- 
nual address  which  on  this   occasion  cas- 
tigated alleged  American  interventlonlsm  In 
Eastern  Europe  in  1917-20  and  conjured  up 
the  horrors  of  a  planned  American  dismem- 
berment of  the  Soviet  Union.    Certain  peo- 
ple in  oiu-  Government  fell  for  this  trick 
which  aimed  at  an  official  denial  that  came 
In  the  form  of  the  McFall  letter  to  Senator 
McMahon.     This  letter  received  wide  pub- 
llclty  In  Ukraine  to  sap  the  hopes  of  those 
who  look  to  Washington  for  eventual  libera- 
tion   and   to    prove    that    the    Interests   of 
Ukraine  lie  with  Moscow.    Then  as  now,  they 
point   to  America's  sponsorship  of  German 
rearmament  and  remind  the  people  of  the 
last  tragic  visit  of  the  Germans  to  Ukraine. 
As    published    periodically    in    the    Soviet 
Radyanska   Ukralna.   they  call  on  Western 
Ukrainians  to  be  eternally  grateful  to  Stalin, 
who  liberated  them  from  the  Polish  yoke  and 
enabled  them  to  live  in  a  truly  independent 
Ukrainian  state.    Here  la  the  great  Kremlla 
dialectic  of  fear — enslave  them  and  call  them 
independent:  destroy  them  and  demand  they 
be  eternally  grateful. 

THX    SRSOUD    or    nUXID    AMD    rWAM 

At  Stalin's   funeral  Mr.  MbtotOT  further 
unfolded  this  shroud  of  fraud  and  fear  when 


t  B  wistfully  uttered  that  Tn  the  course  of 
t  lose  years  the  Soviet  multinational  state. 
uhlch  became  an  example  of  the  practical 
r  iallzation  of  friendship  and  fraternal  co- 
operation  among  the  peoples  •  •  •  grew 
8  Tong."  Such  wishful  observations  cannot 
oMcxure     the     powerful     centrifugal     forces 

0  jeratlng  within  the  pseudo-monoUthlc  So- 
V  et  state.  These  forces  basically  account 
ttr  the  striking  unity  of  fear  in  the  Mus- 
ci>vlt«  directorate.  These  are  the  forces  of 
n  [>n-Russian  hostility  and  opposition  to  the 
imperialist  yoke  of  Moscow  that  are  most 
p  romislng  and  decisive  for  a  victorious  Amer- 
l<an  psychological  strategy  in  the  cold  war. 

1  be  avenues  toward  a  prolific  exploitation  of 
t  lese  forces  are  many   and  f ornridable   for 

real  policy  of  national  liberation.  But  to 
ti  averse  these  avenues  to  the  greatest  weak- 
nssses  of  the  deceptive  Soviet  power,  it  Is 
n  scessary  first  to  recognize  the  bases  of  this 
uilty  of  fear  in  the  Muscovite  directorate. 
1  be  shroud  of  ignorance  In  the  West  is  mere- 
ly the  other  side  of  the  shroud  of  fraud  and 
f(ar  concealing  the  realities  in  the  Bast. 
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What  EcoBoay? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PENNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  1.  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvaaia.  Mr. 
S  leaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
~  include  herewith  an  editorial  by  Rob- 
e]  t  R.  Gerhart,  Jr.,  In  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
N^w  Era: 

What  Economt? 

Somebody  In  Washington  U  slightly  mix- 
up  about  this  economy  btisiness. 
There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  cutting 
h(ire  and  there  in  order  to  slash  the  Ped- 
ei^l  deficit,  but  whUe  the  slashing's  going 
with  respect  to  such  important  things 
aid  for  our  allies  in  Europe,  appropria- 
tlins  for  the  labor  department,  allocations 
f c  r  health  and  welfare,  and  many  other  vital 
measures,  all  sorts  of  costly  new  top-level 
JoM  are  being  created  for  big-business  men 
Iniported  for  the  "Elsenhower  team.** 

And  while  Postmaster  General  summer- 
fi«ld.  No.  1  Republican  patronage  dUpenser. 
pleads  for  an  increase  from  3  to  4  cents  in 
tbB  cost  of  ordinary  first-class  mall,  he  also 
tbrows  out  perfectly  good  civil-service  lists 
aid  orders  new  postmaster  examinations 
fo-  the. benefit  of  Republicans  at  a  cost  to 
tb!  taxpayers  of  9450,000. 

*ow  on  top  of  that  we  are  told  that  the 
budget  cannot  be  balanced  next  year  and 
th  5  Elsenhower  regime  may  be  forced  to  ask 
Cc  Qgress  to  raise  the  legal  debt  limit  above 
%2  '5  billion.  The  national  debt  is  ovet  $273 
blJ  lion  and  still  going  up. 

i>f  course,  all  of  this  was  going  to  end 
wl  en  the  Republicans  took  over  Washlng- 
The  tax -spend  regime  was  at  an  end. 
so  the  campaign  orators  proclaimed. 
~e  say  that  the  economy  moves  getting 
the  publicity  are  being  balanced  by 
spending  meastures  which  more  than  offset 
savings.  Unfortunately,  the  social -welfare 
pn  grams  which  serve  the  vast  majority  of 
th<  people  are  being  economized  to  death, 
wh  tie  programs  guaranteeing  construction  by 
prlrate  builders,  or  raising  Interest  rates,  or 
otl  erwlse  gouging  the  consumer  for  the 
pre  fit  of  some  special  Interest  group  are  get- 
tin  ;  the  benefit  of  the  spending. 

■"Iirhen  next  January  rolls  around,  the  ad- 
ml:  listration  has  promised  that  It  will  cut 


ure 


personal  Income  taxes  by  10  percent  and 
wipe  out  the  excess-profits  tax  on  business. 

If  this  is  done,  it  will  only  guarantee  that 
the  national  debt  will  continue  to  rise. 

Ai>d  who  holds  the  bulk  of  the  national 
debt?  Why,  no  one  but  the  corporations  and 
giant  Insurance  companies  which  bought 
United  States  Treas\iry  bonds  at  the  higher 
Interest  rates  put  into  effect  by  the  "sound- 
dollar"  Republicans  in  Washington. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Republicans  no 
longer  are  scared  of  a  big  debt  and  they  ar« 
not  crying  tiiat  the  Nation  is  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy. 

They  got  their  higher  Interest  rate.  This 
makes  the  national  debt  a  good  Investment 
for  the  bankers  of  America. 

Sincere  economy  no  longer  is  the  concern 
of  Republican  lawmakers.  It  can  safely  be 
shelved  until  the  next  election  year,  when 
stock  phrases  once  more  can  be  inserted  la 
campaign  speeches. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHimrroK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  1,  1953 

Mr.  HACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Washington  Is  this 
year  celebrating  the  100th  annlTersary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. In  commemoration  of  this  erent, 
the  historic  city  of  Vancouver  has  set 
aside  the  week  of  August  Z-9  as  a  spe- 
cial week  of  celebration  known  as  Stock- 
ader  Days. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Vancouver  and  Clark  County  take 
a  major  part  In  such  a  celebration.  FOrt 
Vancouver,  now  a  national  monument. 
Is  considered  the  most  hlstOTlcal  site  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  has  been  aptly 
called  the  cradle  in  which  the  civilisation 
of  the  Northwest  country  was  nurtured. 

Port  Vancouver,  established  in  1825, 
was  the  largest  Hudsons  Bay  Company 
establishment,  and  was  the  headquarters 
for  this  company  for  all  Its  activities 
between  the  crest  of  the  Rockies  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  Russian  Alaska  to 
Spanish  California.  Prom  this  post 
stemmed  all  the  commerce  and  culture, 
the  development  and  civilization  of  the 
Oregon  country.  Its  historical  signifi- 
cance transcends  not  only  State  »nf«, 
but  international  boundaries. 

Port  Vancouver  was  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  famed  Oregon  Trail,  and  it 
was  herfe.  imder  the  guidance  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  famous  factor. 
John  McLoughlin,  that  the  planning  and 
Intrigue  was  carried  on,  by  which  Great 
Britain  hoped  to  gain  possession  of  all 
the  country  north  of  the  Columbia.  At 
the  same  time,  his  very  flr>fi  adminis- 
tration of  the  area,  and  his  many  acts  of 
kindness  to  the  pioneer  American  set- 
tlers, endeared  him  to  all  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

After  the  treaty  of  1846  placed  this 
territory  under  the  American  flag,  the 
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site  of  the  Hudson  Bay  post  became 
Vancouver  Barracks,  the  first  United 
States  military  establishment  in  the 
Northwest.  For  Vancouver  has  inscribed 
for  Itself  a  long  and  honorable  chapter 
of  thrilling  events  of  great  significance 
to  the  historians  and  others  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  early  Americana. 
Here  were  stationed,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, such  famous  officers  as  U.  8. 
Grant,  Phil  Sheridan.  George  B.  Mc- 
Clelland, George  E.  Pickett,  Nelson  A. 
Miles.  Frederick  Punston,  and  the  for- 
mer Chief  of  Staff  and  recent  Secretary 
of  State.  George  Catlett  Marshall.  Truly 
a  famous  roster. 

In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  that  area. 
I  extend  to  all  citizens  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  visit  this  historic  site  and  attend 
the  Stockaders  Days  celebration. 


Old  Starbridf  e  Vyisf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  uAaaALHVu.ua 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30. 1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
closing  moments  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
83d  Congress  when  we  look  forward  to 
leaving  the  oppressive  heat  of  Washing- 
ton. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  have  rest- 
ful moments  of  relaxation  in  their  own 
districts.  Some  perhaps  will  delay  their 
departure  for  a  short  vacation,  and  I 
can  tliink  of  no  finer  vacation  area  than 
our  own  green  and  refreshing  New  Eng- 
land States.  Come  especially  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  rest,  relax,  and  visit  historic 
places,  beaches,  and  lovely  hiUs. 

New  England  has  many  attractions  to 
suit  every  purse  and  requirement,  but 
in  my  own  great  district  there  is  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  a  faithful  re-creation 
of  an  18th  century  New  England  town, 
which  should  be  on  the  "must"  list  of 
every  vacation  traveler  to  our  section  of 
the  country.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  Old 
Sturbridge  Village  where  a  warm  wel- 
come awaits  you.  In  fact,  all  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  welcome  you  with  peerless 
hospitality. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  In  an 
article  appearing  in  its  July  13  issue  de- 
scribes the  attraction  and  charm  of  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  I  insert  this  ma- 
terial in  the  Rccoao. 

The  article  follows: 

Old  Srcaaanxn  VnxAOS — Otatb  Adopts 
C<M.oifiAi.  Srrs 

(By  Walter  W.  Cunningham) 
STTTmaanMB,  Uass.— TTnder  doixly  skies.  Old 
Sturbridge,  a  typical  Yankee  vUlage  of  the 
early  1800*8.  was  formally  accepted  as  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  public  trust  to- 
day by  Governor  Herter  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  New  England.  In  the  few  years 
since  it  opened  as  a  historic  site,  the  vUlage 
has  received  nearly  400.000  visitors.  It  con- 
tains 60  authentic  colonial  buildings. 

Old  Sturbridge  Village  was  founded  in  1038 
as  a  nonprofit  educational  musuem  by  Albert 
and  Cheney  Wells  of  the  American  OpUcal 


Co.,  In  order  to  house  In  an  authentic  ataios- 
phere  their  extensive  ocdlecUcMi  of  New  Eng- 
land  antiques.  Since  that  date  the  Wells 
family  has  contributed  time  and  money  to 
the  village.  Now.  however,  realizing  that 
the  village  has  grown  from  its  initial  modest 
beginning  into  an  educationca  and  creative 
enterprise  of  major  importance,  the  Wella 
family  has  decided  that  this  New  England 
"living"  museum  belongs  to  the  people  whose 
heritage  it  represento. 

Horse-drawn  carriages  provide  the  only 
mode  of  travel  on  the  village  roads. 

Z.EX8UBB,T  PACS 

There  is  a  quaint  enjoyment  in  riding  on 
the  "stage"  at  Old  Sturbridge.  You  feel  as  if 
you  were  in  another  world  as  you  Jolt  and 
Jerk  over  a  bumpy  road  at  the  leisurely  speed 
of  4  miles  an  hour.  If  the  weather  is  fair, 
some  of  your  Journey  may  be  in  open  sun- 
shine, some  in  the  shadow  of  playful  trees 
that  tap  you  gently  on  the  shoulder  as  you 
pass  under  their  slender  arms. 

The  "stage"  is  accommodating.  It  pulls 
up  at  the  grist  mill,  where  corn  Is  ground 
Into  flour;  at  the  blacksmith's  shop,  with 
anvU  and  all;  at  the  printing  shop,  where 
you  see  in  operation  the  flatbed  press  used 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  printer  famous  in  his 
day;  at  the  cabinetmakers;  the  candlemak- 
ers;  the  weavers:  the  potters;  the  tavern;  the 
meeting  house,  or  wherever  you  care  to  go. 

The  horse  Jogs  along  at  an  easy  pace.  And 
In  keeping  with  the  atmosphere,  you  do, 
too,  whether  you  are  elevated  on  the  straw- 
cushioned  seat  of  an  elongated  surrey,  or 
afoot  on  the  ground.  If  you  prefer  fihi^nKs 
mare.  For  the  charm  of  the  village  evolces 
memories  of  an  unhurried  existence.  It  is 
difllcult  to  realize.  In  this  widely  scattered 
commimity.  that  there  are  50  colonial  build- 
ings now  complete. 

All  are  in  keeping  with  their  day.  Some 
are  marked  by  simplicity.  Some  are  pre- 
tentious. The  Levi  Lincoln  Ho\ue.  stately 
in  its  white  pillars,  bespeaks  the  grandeur  of 
a  century  ago.  Levi  Lincoln  was  Worces- 
ter's first  mayor.  He  was  also  the  State's 
lath  Governor.  A  distant  cousin.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  welcomed  there  in  1848.  And 
many  of  the  Illustrious  men  In  American 
history  have  sampled  its  hospitality — John 
Qulncy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay, 
Edw^d  Everett  Hale.  And  at  a  later  date, 
WUliam  Howard  Taf  t  and  Calvin  CooUdge. 

The  mansion  originally  was  located  in 
Worcester.  In  1951  the  site  was  needed  for 
a  new  offlce  building,  and  the  mansion  was 
moved  to  Old  Sturbridge.  There  it  proudly 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  village. 

Originally  built  for  Governor  Lincoln  In 
1836.  the  mansion  features  Greek  revival 
lines,  the  lines  which  architects  enjoyed  de- 
scribing in  technical  terms  to  compensate 
the  owners  for  the  cost.  The  features  are 
impressive,  and  little  imagination  is  needed 
to  see  the  bigwigs  of  politics  and  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  a  lush  era  lingering  in  Its 
stately  portico. 

Still  another  building  steeped  in  memories 
of  the  past  is  the  Publick  House,  located 
near  the  village.  This  dates  from  1771.  It 
was  built  by  Col.  Bbenezer  Crafts.  A  famotis 
coaching  stop,  it  retains  its  colonial  charm. 
Old  Sturbridge  VUlage  has  been  re-created 
on  a  200-acre  tract  of  meadow,  woodland, 
and  river  shore.  It  Is  adding  constantly  to 
its  attractions.  An  outdoor  amphitheator 
has  been  built  in  the  woods,  across  the 
stream  from  the  village,  and  a  music  play. 
The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster,  is  to  be  given 
there  during  the  summer  season,  July  18  to 
August  30.    The  theater  seats  1,600. 

And  so  Old  Sturbridge  not  only  tarings 
back  life  .to  the  village;  It  also  txirns  reUcs 
into  living  quarters  and  adds  an  agreeable 
and  edifying  qpectads  to  tb*  pageantry  of 
th*  past. 


House  BUI  4277  HeM  Up  Ustfl  Second 
Sesrion — Gmsuncr,  User,  sad  faidas- 
try  Seek  Approval 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Saturday,  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  few  days  have  been 
very  hectic — many  bills  which  repre- 
sent good,  sound  legislation  are  still  in 
committee  and  there  is  no  time  to  bring 
them  out  and  get  a  rule  on  them  so  that 
action  might  be  taken  on  the  floor.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  one  bill  which  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce — H.  R.  4277.  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Pure  Pood,  Drug 
and  Coanetic  Act  providing  a  separate 
section  to  govern  pesticides. 

The  bill  has  been  heard  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  due  to  the  techni- 
cal field  it  enters  and  a  few  minor  points 
of  disagreement  between  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  users.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  industry 
the  gentl^nan  from  New  Jersey  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  de- 
cided to  hold  reporting  the  bill  "until 
January.  It  is  expected  that  all  differ- 
races  will  be  ironed  out  at  that  time. 

The  major  provision  of  this  bill  would 
provide  that  no  new  chemical  additive 
could  be  used  In  a  pesticide  until  such 
chemical  additive  had  been  declared  safe 
or  tolerance  set.  This  proviso  will  elim- 
inate the  cause  of  much  waste  as  well  as 
help  eliminate  the  possibility  of  harming 
the  consumer.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
a  panel  of  experts  to  advise  the  Admin- 
istrator in  reaching  a  decision.  We 
should  not  hamper  progress  by  placing 
regulations  which  would  completely 
choke  any  research. 

Many  conferences  have  been  held  with 
all  groups  concerned.  When  the  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  bill,  organ!* 
zatlons  such  as  the  l£md-grant  colleges, 
farm  groups,  fruit  growers.  Industry,  and 
Food  and  Drug  were  heard.  Tlieyall 
agreed  on  the  principles  of  the  legisla- 
tion, but  had  different  views  on  which 
avenues  we  should  take  to  achieve  these 
principles. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  have  worked 
hard  on  it  and  made  a  Hurculean  per- 
formance. A  number  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  have  displayed  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  it.  There  is  a  definite  need 
for  such  legislation.  Testimony  given 
during  the  hearings  revealed  that  of  the 
thousands  of  different  chemicals  now  be-' 
ing  used  in  pesticides,  only  one — one, 
mind  you — ^had  been  granted  a  toler- 
ance. Hearings  on  tolerance  by  Food 
and  Drug  have  been  dragged  out  over  a 
number  of  months  and  in  some  cases  it 
was  years.  This,  in  itself,  speaks  loudly 
for  action  by  Congress. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  requires 
the  Administrator  to  act  within  90  days 
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on  efther  establMiinf  »  toteraiKee,  oc* 
empUng  tiie  chemical  from  a  tokrwoce 
or  ordering  tbat  the  chemical  shall  not 
be  used.  It  has  been  detcnnined  ttiat 
this  would  be  sufficient  time. 

I  am  satiflfled  that  the  Committee  wHl 
talce  early  action  on  this  bin  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  January.  The 
gentleman  from  Mew  Jersey  has  indi- 
cated this  to  me.  The  people  who  have 
worlced  on  this  bill — Members  of  the 
Committee,  their  staff,  the  bin  drafting 
service,  and  the  others  who  have  spent 
much  of  their  valiiable  time  working  to 
present  an  exceUent  bin  to  cover  tliis 
highly  technical  field. 
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Tuesday,  July  21, 1953 

Iff.  KSATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prank 
TMpp  is  one  of  the  great  newspapermen 
ot  the  country.  His  sensible  and  down- 
to-earth  columns  are  widely  read.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
his  convincing  comments  in  favor  of 
lowering  the  votbig  age  to  18  years. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  along  the  lines  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  265  wiU  receive  active 
and  favorable  consideration  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Tripp's  article  foUows: 
Bawm,  I^T  tu  Vom 
(By  rnaak  Tripp) 
Shoold  an  American  rote  at  18?    Wouldn't 

It  be  nice  If  tbe  question  could  qualify 

**wbat  American?'*  But  tbat  wouldn't  be 
American.  We  are  a  padcaged  Nation  tbat 
must  accept  tbe  biUls  vltb  the  kemti».- 
and  age  haant  a  lot  to  do  with  It. 

Invariably  those  who  dlscxus  this  moot 
question  Wnge  their  opinion  on  their  own 
lives.  They  review  tbetr  years  from  18  to  M, 
and  recall  countless  deeds  and  responsibil- 
ities of  those  S  years  that  tranaoand  tbe 
respoDslbUlty  of  the  ballot. 

Plenty  of  them  were  supporting  tbemaelvse 
tboee  years;  many  were  supporting  or  help- 
lag  to  support  their  parents;  many  working 
their  way  through  school. 

Tet  there  also  were  many  who  were  as 
Inresponalble  as  babes,  and  continued  thus 
throughout  their  lives.  stUl  east  their  baUoC 
becaiise  they  had  passed  21. 

"Th»  years  of  dlscreUon"  are  what?  A 
moron  can  vote:  a  Joel  Kopperman  can't. 
A  naUve  bom  Illiterate  can  vote;  a  natural- 
ised citizen  must  know  his  letters,  not  merely 
be  exposed  to  Instruction. 

/^g  go  all  out  for  education.  We  want 
everybody  to  know  everything,  which  Is  swell. 
up  to  the  Individual's  capacity.  In  the  proc- 
ees  we  qxdl  useful  ditch  diggers  with  un- 
usable knowledge.  We  are  breeding  'too 
many  chiefs — not  enough  Injuiw. 

Yet  we  put  only  sge  on  tbe  price  tag  of 
the  most  precloiis  and  vital  privilege  an 
American  can  acquire — ^hls  cltlaenshlp.  At 
21  he's  a  voter  just  as  automatlcaUy  as  at 
80  he's  an  octogenarian.  ICaybe  he's  so 
auznb  that  he  thinks  Oeorgs  Waahlnrtoa 
Invented  coffee. 

That  Is  as  It  most  be  m  tnw  dsiBoetaey. 
else  the  peers  or  IntelllgentsU  coxild  tyran- 
nlcaUy  disfranchise  large  groups  of  people. 


O  Br  MMmdlng  fathers  had  that  In  mind  when 
*^ey  made  the  requirement  something  that 
eoramoB  to  aO  humans,  their  age. 
They  were  thinking   also  of  the  voter's 
"'*'"'    to   discriminate,    through    acquired 
of  this  new  country  and  Its  Oov- 
All  procesees  were  slow  and  back- 
then. 
We  have  seen  the  opportxmlty  for  educa- 
and  means  of  conununlcatlng  knowledge 
ise  foxir-fold  In  two  generations.     We 
seen    youngsters   leaving   college   who 
would  still  have  been  In  grade  school, 
of  me  In  grammar  school  sat  a  voter; 
60  years  ago.    It  was  a  precocious  kid 
finished  high  school  earlier  than  18. 
So  It  was  assumed  by  our  forefathers  that 
the  time  a  lad  was  21   he  would  have 
schooling  to  know  what  It  was  all 
Today  he  has  had  far  more  Instruc- 
at  age  16;  at  least  had  the  opportunity. 
Probably  It  would  rouse  a  hue  and  cry  If 
native-born  American  should  be  required 
give  evidence  that  he  had  exposed  hlm- 
'  to  economic  Instruction  before  he  could 

;  that  he  had  attended  school. 
The  alien  must  give  proof  that  he  has 
■  such  Instruction.    This  couldn't  be 
of  the  native,  else  we'd  risk  clsss 
of  the  electorate.    But  coiildnt  we 
evidence  of  exposure,  and  where  ab- 
create  classes  to  provide  It,  as  we  do 
w  th  aliens? 
We  cant  make  the  horse  drink,  but  we  can 
him  to  water — and  why  shouklnt  we? 
Idn't  a  native  be  exposed  to  ss  much 
ki  lowledge  of  his  country  as  is  the  alien? 
Some  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  a 
urch  or  a  fraternity,  the  requirements  of 
Job,   fitness  to  marry,   drive   a   car,  and 
w|iat  not.  Is  demanded.    The  power  to  create 
restrictions,  the  vote.  Is  automatically 
ded,    without    question,    to    anybody 
etching  ai;  but  denied  far  better  qualified 
-1  ters  at  18. 
tVhat  does  age  matter  If  Judgment  exists? 
I  d  who  is  stubborn  enough  to  contend  that 
pqbUe  knowledge  of  affairs  today  Isnt  an 
3  years  ahead  of  1776? 
Sloth  sexes  may  marry,  have  a  family,  and 
"V  taxes  before  they  can  vote.    Ifales  can 
drafted,  shot  at.  even  klUed;  be  yanked 
»y   ftom    home    and    opportunity,    their 
wl  ole  future  altered,  maybe  ruined. 

:  Jut  they  cant  have  a  voice  In  the  Govem- 
m<  nt  whl^  rules  their  lives  imtll  they're  21 
t  doesat  make  — — 
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Sadctea  Genua  ExpeOees 

KXISNSION  OP  RBMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

Or'HOBTH  nUCOTA 

]  ff  TBE  HOnsX  OP  REPRXSXNTATIVKS 
Saturday,  Auoust  1. 1953 

tb.  BDRDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
lea  re  to  extend  my  remaits.  I  wish  to  in- 
Otide  a  letter  from  Dr.  Walter  Becher, 
erf  Mueneben,  Germany,  who  is  secre- 
tar  r  general  of  the  Association  for  the 
Pn  tectlon  of  Sudeten  Oerman  Interests, 
in  ehlch  he  discusses  the  documents  on 
th^  expulsion  of  the  Sudeten  Oermans: 
ICcnrcHSM.  OxaMAirr. 

_j_  July  22,  19S3. 

Etta  CbmawwHAK  Buhiick:  in  deep  be- 
lief In  the  Justice  of  real  Americana,  In  firm 
c<m  nctlon  that  America  Is  the  real  forum 
whj  re  human  matters  can  be  presented  and 
vdD  be  rightly  treated.  In  deep  faith  that 
«»•  real  great  Americans  wlU  ultimately  re- 
»tor  >  morale  and  Justice  In  the  world  toward 
au  1  latlons.  we  wish  to  present  to  the  Amerl- 
<»n  people  the  case  of  the  Sudeten  German 


exptilees  whldi  la.  at  tlM  same  time,  tta 
caae  of  all  German  expellees. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Potsdaa  agreemank 
we  were  expelled  from  our  native  countries. 
from  Caechoslovakla,  Poland,  and  other 
countries.  We  were  dispossessed  of  cltlaen- 
shlp and  all  property,  and  departed  to  Ger- 
many. We  wlah  to  present  now  to  tha 
American  people  and  their  aleeted  rapre- 
sentatlves  the  report  on  this  expulsion.  We 
wish  to  present  the  documents  on  tha  cs- 
pulslon  of  the  Sudeten  Germans. 

These  documents  consist  of  authenticated 
testimony  of  Sudeten  German  expellees  and 
also  of  foreign  nationals.  They  give  a  tnw 
picture  of  the  expulsion  at  the  S  mtnfffli 
Sudeten  Oermans  from  Caseboslovakla.  a 
crime  of  genocide  committed  by  tbe  Com- 
munists, not  yet  known  to  America,  not  yet 
Investigated,  yet  surpassing  other  crlmss  at 
world  communism.  The  documents  appear 
at  the  end  of  July  In  their  fxill  extent. 

They  begin  with  the  declaration  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  Association  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Sudeten  Oerman  Interests.  Dr.  Rudolf 
Lodgman  von  Auen,  Mr.  Hans  Sohueta.  ^rt<^ 
Mr.  Richard  Reltsner,  both  members  of  PM- 
eral  Bundestag  In  Bonn: 

"The  publication  of  these  documents  Is  by 
no  means  intended  to  attribute  ooUactlve 
guilt  to  the  Czech  nation.  It  is  Intended  to 
show  how  greaUy  ethical  standarda  and  In- 
ternatlooal  and  natural  rights  were  Injured. 
Morally  and  legally  the  Sxideten  Germans 
have  a  claim  to  their  homeland,  which  was 
theirs  for  almost  a  thotuaad  yeara.  Tbey 
have  a  right,  also,  to  reparation  and  to  the 
punishment  of  the  culprits.  With  tbe  ex-' 
pulsion  of  the  Sudeten  Germans.  Central 
Europe  lost  Its  balance." 

The  Sudeten  German  hlstorlaa.  Dr.  WU> 
helm  Tumwald.  the  author  ot  the  doeu- 
mmts,  gives  a  historical  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Sudeten  German-Qnch  re- 
laUona  and  of  the  Sudeten  German  problem. 
He  mentions  tbe  poeltlve  part,  played  by  tbe 
Oermans  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia:  b*  men- 
tions how  they  biillt  op  the  tovns.  cntttvatetf 
land  and  foresto  and  began  mt»Hig  op«ra- 
tk»a.  They  brought  into  the  country  tka 
Juridical  system  of  Nuremburg  and  *^-g)i-- 
burg  laws.  Their  parUclpaUon  In  science. 
Industry  and  arts  was  preeminent.  Tor  a 
thousand  years  the  Oerman  and  Ctaeeh  na- 
tions Uved  together  la  rarely  Intsmipted. 
productive  cooperation  In  the  region  of 
Bohemia.  Moravia,  and  ««»*«*fi 

He  mentions  that  after  World  War  I.  when 
C^echoalovakla  was  created,  tbe  noo-OMob 
parts  of  the  population  amounted  to  mora 
than  60  percent  of  the  entire  population. 
"To  theee  national  minorities,  and  especially 
to  the  8«4  mUllon  Sudeten  Oermans.  the 
right  fw  self-determination  was  refXMsd.  al- 
though Austria-Hungary  had  been  dsstroyd 
and  the  Cteeboalovak  B^rabhe  waa  ntalr- 
llshed  with  the  help  of  this  right." 

About  the  expolalon  ot  the  Sudeten  Qer- 
mana  In  1946.  Dr.  Tumwald  aaya: 

"The  expulalon  of  the  Sxideten  Oermans 
jras  not  the  spontaneous  reacUon  of  tha 
raech  nation  to  the  German  occupation  o* 
CSsech  territories  from  1M»  to  IMA.  The 
plan  for  an  expulsion  was  carafuUy  prepwad 
by  the  Caech  politicians  In  exUe.  Instead 
of  letUng  the  first  wave  of  resentment  de- 
cline, the  Czech  Government,  following  a 
carefully  prepared  scheme,  furthered  UUa 
resentment  since  the  first  day  of  May  on- 
wds.  and  encouraged  the  loweet  Instincts 
Of  some  classes  of  the  caech  nation  by  pubUe 
Incitements  to  violence  and  robbeiy.  The 
same  Government,  moreoirer,  tried  to  give 
the  proceedings  the  guise  of  legality  by  the 
notorious  presidential  decrees  of  Dr.  Benes. 
♦h  o*  J*^*^*^"®  ^  considerable  sections  of 
i«!-S5^**^  Oerman  population  started 
long  before  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Potsdam 

rmtalon  which  took  place  before  the  resolu- 
tions of  Potsdam  was  a  centraUy  directed 
acuon.  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
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the  expulsion  orders  were  issued  as  public 
proclamations  by  the  local  and  district  na- 
tional committees.  The  methods  were  alike 
In  different  places,  which  shows  that  this 
Important  measure  was  organised  In  agree- 
ment with  the  central  government.  The 
waves  of  expulsion  were  attended  by  terrible 
mass  cruelties  which  caused  the  death  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Sudeten  Germans. 
Among  the  first  victims  were  chlefiy  old 
people.  Invalids,  and  children. 

"Some    measuree,    which    seemed    to    be 
measures  takefi^  by  the  local  poUce,  but  which 
were  centrally  planned  and  directed,  made 
the  situation  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  Intol- 
erable.    Even   before  Prealdent   Benes'  an- 
nouncement  of    the    decrees,    the   Sudeten 
Oermans  were  practically  outlawed.     Their 
apartments.  If  they  were  still  in  their  posses- 
sion, were  open  for  plundering  either  on  the 
occasion   of   ofllclally   organised   domiciliary 
visits  or  by  Czech  "gold-diggers,"  who  entered 
Sudeten  Oerman  areas  from  Inner  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.     Under  the  pretext  of  raids  for 
weapons  or  political  persons  tbe  RO  (Bevolu- 
clnl  Garda),  tbe  police  (SNB — Sbor  N&rodni 
Bezpecnostl)  and  soldiers,  or  mere  groups  of 
Czech  plunderers  broke  Into  tbe  apartmenta 
and  hoxises.  maltreated  the  Inhabitants  and 
,  took  what  they  wanted.     In  some  places  or- 
ders were  Issued  that  the  apartments  and 
houses  of  the  Germans  must  not  be  locked. 
Some  orders  reduced  the  lives  of  the  Oermans 
to  pure  misery.     They  were  only  allowed  to 
be  on  the  streets  at  certain  times  (curiew). 
They  had  to  wesr  white  badges  as  a  distin- 
guishing mark.     They  were  not  permitted  to 
use   any   public    means   of   communication 
(trains,  buses,  streetoars)    or  to  leave  and 
change    their    residences.    They    were    for- 
bidden  to  walk  on   the   pavements.    They 
were  not  allowed  to  write  letters  to  one  an- 
other or   to   visit  restaurants,   cinemas,  or 
theaters.    They  could  only  buy  at  groceries 
and  stores  during  certain  hoiuv  of  the  day. 
They  were  forbidden  to  dispose  of  their  own 
assets  and  all  sorts  of  property.    Gold,  silver. 
Jewelry,  and  other  valuables,  radios,  cameras, 
ana  optical  instruments  had  to  be  surren- 
dered.    Special    ration-cards    for    Germans 
were  Issued,  without  coupons  for  meat.  eggs. 
milk,  cheese,  and  fruit.     All  Oerman  schools 
and  kindergartens  were  closed.    A  general 
labor   conscription    for   Germans   was   pro- 
claimed. In  some  places  the  population,  ca- 
pable of  working,  was  called  together  in  cer- 
Uin    aquares     by    public    announcements. 
Afterwards  the  assembled  people  were  trans- 
ported to  inner  Bohemia  aa  labor  slaves  on 
fsnns,   In   tbe   mines,   or  In   Industry.     For 
nonobservance    of    these   orders    they   were 
threatened  with  tbe  death  penalty.     In  thr 
beginning,  all  work  had  to  be  done  without 
payment.    Later  <»  low  wagea  were  fixed  for 
the  German   alaves.    But   as   a   rule   theee 
wages   were   never   paid.    Billets   and   food 
dxiring    the    labor    conscription    In    Inner 
Bohemia    were    often    entirely    Insufflclent. 
There  was  no  sort  of  social  welfare  work  or 
Insurance  for  theae  "free"  workera. 

"One  of  the  first  administrative  regida- 
tions  of  the  Czech  Home  Office  was  the 
establishment  of  concentration  camps  for 
Oermans. 

"Bven  worse  than  In  tbe  varioua  eampa 
were  the  conditions  In  the  prisons,  where 
besides  inhuman  ferocltlee  and  tortures  the 
prisoners— on  account  of  catastrophlcally 
overcrowded  cells — had  no  chance  to  move 
or  to  be  In  the  fresh  air.  so  that  contagious 
diseases  and  all  kinds  of  sicknesses  Increased 
the  death  rate.  A  considerable  number  of 
Inmatea  also  died  In  consequence  of  the 
wholly  Insufflclent  rations. 

"To  sum  up.  the  general  survey  of  the 
events  of  1946  reveals  two  aspects: 

"1.  The  carefuUy  prepared  system  of  the 
BMMures  and  of  the  cruelties  that  were  per- 
petrated. 


"2.  The  extensive  participation  of  the 
C^ech  population  in  these  misdeeds. 

"Both  aspects  will  become  clear  after  read- 
ing the  foUowlng  reports.  Nevertheless  no 
collective  gtUlt  of  the  Czech  nation  can  be 
deduced  from  them,  for,  in  a  last  analysis, 
a  certain  group  is  alone  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  organization  of  these  actions." 

The  documents  contain  116  reports  of  in- 
dividual witnesses.  Other  much  more 
voluminous  material  Is  prepared  for  further 
use.  These  reports  llltutrate  the  way  In 
which  the  expulsion  was  carried  out  by  the 
Communist  National  Front  In  Ceechoslo- 
vakla.  All  the  witnesses  are  available  and 
can  testify  under  oath.  Several  excerpts 
from  their  testimony  follow: 

Report  6,  Landskron,  testimony  of  Julius 
Prledel: 

"Meanwhile  other  troops  of  Czechs  drove 
to  the  surrounding  villages  and  brought  the 
men  back  to  the  town.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand Oerman  men  w«'e  rounded  up  in  the 
market  place  in  the  early  hours  of  the  after- 
noon. They  were  ordered  to  fall  In  and 
they  stood  there  with  their  hands  above  their 
heads,  waiting  for  what  would  happen  next. 
There  followed  the  most  horrifying  scenes 
which  human  beings  ever  devised.  The  men 
were  forced  to  lie  down  on  the  pavement,  to 
stand  up  quickly  and  then  get  in  line  again. 
The  Czechs  passed  down  the  lines,  kicked 
the  men,  preferably  on  the  shins  or  In  the 
genitals.  They  hit  them  with  whatever  lay 
convenient  to  their  hands;  they  spit  at  them 
and  loosed  off  wUdly  with  their  rifles. 

"Many  men  were  too  badly  woiuided  to  get 
up  again  and  lay  In  great  pain.  But  this  was 
still  not  enough.  There  was  a  large  water 
tank  for  air  raids  In  front  of  the  town  hall. 
Into  this  the  victims  of  this  terrible  madness 
were  finally  thrown  one  after  the  other.  As 
they  came  to  the  surface  tbey  were  struck  at 
with  sticks  and  poles  and  kept  under  water. 
Tbe  Czechs  even  shot  Into  the  mess,  and  the 
water  rlowly  reddened.  Whenever  anyone 
tried  to  scramble  out  of  the  tank  tbey 
stamped  on  his  fingers;  some  of  the  men  were 
fished  out  of  the  water  but  they  were  already 
dead.  Others  who  were  prostrate  on  the 
ground  were  squirted  with  the  fire  hose, 
which  had  been  fetched  in  tbe  meantime,  or 
were  tortured  in  indescribable  ways.  While 
all  these  atrocities  were  taking  place  the  ao- 
called  people's  court  establlabed  Itself  on  the 
sidewalk  In  front  of  the  district  council 
building." 

(There  Is  much  more  testimony  of  this 
sort  In  Dr.  Becher's  letter  to  me,  which  I  can- 
not Insert  becaiise  of  lack  of  space.  I  give 
only  a  few  more  excerpts : ) 

Report  No.  10,  Bruex,  testimony  of  Dr.  Med. 
Carl  Orimm: 

"At  the  beginning  of  June  tbe  Czech  mili- 
tary carried  out  the  terroristic  measure,  un- 
der which  the  majority  of  the  Oerman  men 
and  a  part  of  the  German  women  were  ar- 
rested right  In  their  apartments,  rounded  up 
like  cattle,  and  confined  In  concentration 
camps.  •  •  •  The  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Oseebs  on  the  Oerman  prisoners  were 
terrible.  •  •  •  Those  brought  In  were  de- 
prived of  everjrtblng,  their  beads  were  shaved, 
they  were  beaten,  and  then  compelled  to 
stand  at  attention  against  the  wall  tor  hours 
In  the  biasing  sun.  •  •  •  The  beatings  were 
carried  out  with  fists,  whips,  and  rubber 
truncheons:  they  went  on  day  and  night. 
There  was  never  a  quiet  night,  but  always 
blows,  screams,  and  the  crack  of  whips  and 
ahots.  Diirlng  tbe  night  Czechs  from  outside 
penetrated  the  camp,  and  the  prisoners  were 
dragged  from  their  beds  and  beaten  Into  In- 
aenalblllty.  Then  salt  water  was  poured 
Into  the  eyes  of  the  xmccmsclous  men.  and 
their  mustache  and  eyelashes  set  on  fire  un- 
til they  regained  conscioiisness.  •  •  •  The 
treatment  was  so  Inhuman  that  three  <3er- 
mans.  who  watched  the  incidents  from  their 


apartments,  committed  suicide  in  order  to 
escape  a  similar  fate." 

Report  No.  16,  Thereelenstadt.  testlnuiny 
of  Dr.  Med.  E.  Siegel: 

"When  anyone  fell  and  was  tmable  to  rise, 
the  commandant  Pruaa  stalked  up  to  him 
and  struck  him  so  that  first  the  left  and 
then  the  right  kidney  was  loosened.  Tboee 
who  had  been  'finished  off'  In  this  way  were 
dragged  Into  the  concrete  cells  and  left  to 
perish.  The  commandant's  way  of  count- 
ing prisoners  was  to  hit  each  of  them  on  the 
head  with  an  iron  bar.  Then  everyone  had 
to  stand  against  the  waU  for  8  boiu-s  with 
raised  hands.  Anyone  who  ■  let  bis  arma 
drop  was  pitilessly  beaten." 

Report  No.  21.  Bergesgruen.  testimony  of 
Eduard  Kaltfeln: 

"The  Russians  were  follovred  by  tbe 
Czechs,  but  nothing  changed.  The  first 
Czech  military  group  called  themselves  parti- 
sans. •  •  •  They  were  equipped  with  ma- 
chlneguns,  carbines  and  pistols.  Eight  to 
10  partisans  would  enter  Oerman  dwellings, 
loot  them  and  rape  women  and  girls  •  •  • 
men  were  cruelly  tortured  and  killed,  while 
women  and  children  were  forced  to  vratch. 
At  the  neighboring  village  of  Brucb  all  men 
and  boys  were  driven  togetho-  at  a  certain 
place,  beaten  with  whips  and  rubber-tubing, 
lined  with  copper  wires,  imtll  all  were 
wounded  and  their  wounds  bleeding.  After- 
ward they  threw  salt  and  pepper  on  the 
wounds." 

The  testimonies  In  the  documents  contain 
exact  names,  localltiea,  names  of  witnesses, 
victims  and  culprits.  The  testimonies  can 
be  proven  and  supported  by  many  persons  at 
any  Investigation. 

The  appendixes  of  our  documents  Intro- 
duce,  besides  maps,  letters,  etc.,  also  several 
Czechoslovak  official  docviments,  posters, 
laws,  decrees,  pertaining  to  the  expulalon  of 
the  Sudeten  Oermans  and  the  conuntmiaa- 
tlon  of  Czechoslovakia. 

(Here  Dr.  Becher  has  Inserted  in  his  letter 
order  of  the  local  military  conunander  dated 
June  14,  1946,  which  shows  the  way  In  which 
tbe  expulsion  everywhere  in  Sudetenland 
waa  ordered  and  carried  out.  Its  provisions 
reach  the  ultimate  in  severity  and  harsh- 
ness— XJ.  L.  B.J 

A  letter  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Stokes,  British  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  Minister,  described 
the  conditions  in  the  Innumerable  "Intern- 
ment" campe  for  the  Sudeten  Germans: 

"In  front  of  me  lies  the  menu  of  this  camp, 
the  same  for  every  day:  Breakfast,  black 
coffee  and  bread;  lunch,  vegetable  soup;  sup- 
per, black  coffee  and  bread. 

"The  bread  ration  Is  distributed  every 
morning  and  amounts  to  250  g  a  day  per 
person,  and  what  is  left  over  from  supper 
may  be  eaten  next  morning.  The  camp 
kitchen  consists  of  a  small  room  9  by  9  feet 
In  the  cellar  of  the  building.  Two  old 
women  peeling  carrots  for  the  midday  soup 
and  two  buckets  raade  up  the  whole  equip- 
ment and  personnel. 

(Dr.  Becher  here  inserts  the  various  edicts 
and  laws  of  the  Csechoslovak  Oovemment 
of  the  national  front  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
pulsion. I  quote  only  from  article  I.  owing 
to  lack  of  space. — U.  L.  B.) 

"1.  With  immediate  effect  and  without 
compensation  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
land  reform  such  rural  property  ahall  be 
confiscated  as  Is  owned  by 

"(a)  all  persons  of  German  or  Magyar  na- 
tionality, withoiit  regard  to  their  cltlsen- 
ahlp." 

These  decrees  and  laws  were  signed  by  the 
members  of  tbe  Czechoslovak  Oovemment  of 
the  national  front.  All  theee  bloody  acts, 
the  expropriations,  the  deportation,  were 
ordered  by  these  men.  (Here  follows  the  list 
of  signers,  headed  by  Dr.  Eduard  Benes  and 
Zd.  Flerllnger.  An  estimate  of  the  Sudeten 
Oerman  national  property  within  tbe  Csech- 
oslovak RepubUc  on  May  8,  1946,  is  listed  as 
"19,44  mlUlards  of  dollars."— U.  L.  B.l 
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CONGRESS  lONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


TlM  txpaUkm,  planimrt  and  dellbermtaly 
carrlwl  out  by  Um  leaden  of  vorld  conunn- 
ntan  ^iMi  tlM  |ffTt""»  signed  on  the  egpuX- 
■Ion  laws  and  decrees,  foUowed  four  clear 
nlsm,  for  tbm  •odalliatlon  and  communlsa- 

1.  Tb  create  tb*  peeslbllltr.  after  tbe  ex- 
pnletoo  of  the  hard-working  and  to-tbs  free- 
entarprlae-dedtcated  Sudeten  Ocrmans  who 
wer^  the  strangest  bulwuk  against  eommn- 
nlsm,  for  the  eodallaatlan  and  eommunlaa- 
tlon  of  Qnchoslorakla. 

3.  The  eqieUeee.  brought  to  complete  mis- 
ery, were  supixised  to  create  social  dleordar 
and  soil  for  oonununlsin  In  ovcauowdsd  Ger- 
many— an  aim  which  was  net  reached. 

3.  By  means  of  tbe  propert/  taken  from 
the  Sudeten  Ocrmans,  the  Communists 
could  buy  adherents  for  the  Communist 
cause  aiul  were  able  to  create  nationalist. 
ooUectlve,  Socialist  enterprlsee. 

4.  By  instigating  excesses  and  Intention- 
ally supporting  bloody  cruelties  against  the 
Sudeten  Germans,  the  Communists  and  their 
helpers  Intended  to  create  an  abyss  between 
the  German  and  the  Csech  (and  the  Polish) 
peo^e.  which  In  tbe  future  wotild  drlTe 
the  Oechs.  In  consciousness  of  their  ciimss 
against  the  Gomans,  Inerltably  Into  the 
arms  of  the  Bast  and  Russia,  and  In  this 
way  assure  their  faithfulness  to  the  Com- 
munist cause  forever.  Therefore,  the  cruel- 
ties pictured  In  the  testimonies  were  ap- 
proved and  supported  olBclally  by  the  Czech- 
oeloTak  OoTemment  of  the  National  Front. 

When  we  today  present  these  documents 
OB  the  espulsion  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  to 
the  American  people  and  the  representatlTee 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  we  will  ad- 
dress in  the  immediate  future  the  United 
States  Congress  with  the  official  request  to 
tnTSsttgate  the  Communist  expulsion  of  the 
Sudeten  Genaans  and  also  of  other  eastern 
Oeraaana,  we  are  doing  so  in  order  to  llluml- 
nmXm  the  true  face  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
from  the  German  standpoint,  to  show  a 
Oouuuuulst  crime  surpassing  all  others,  and 
•lao  to  point  out  that  the  persons  who  were 
the  deliberate  authors  of  the  bloody  acts  in 
C«echOBlovak1a.  upon  w)>ose  instigations  all 
these  crimes  were  committed  and  whoee 
algnaturee  are  on  the  expulsion  laws  and 
decrees,  still  go  unpiuilshed  and  hold  the 
highest,  pcaltlons  also  in  America,  herself, 
and  still  dominate,  with  the  help  of  Ameri- 
can funds,  the  Ctech  exiles  in  the  Couxkcll 
of  Free  Csechoelovakla.  Radio  Free  Europe, 
and  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Communists  In  Caechoalovakla  sue- 
eeeded  In  removing  the  Sudeten  German 
anti-Communist  wall  and  they  won  and 
bought  Caech  adherents  by  distributing  the 
Sudeten  German  wealth.  They  did  not. 
however,  succeed  in  making  the  Germans 
hate  the  Czechs  and  in  creating  an  abyss 
between  the  German  and  the  CMeh  people. 

We  have  deep  sympathies  for  the  Caech 
people  with  whom  we  lived  together  for  cen- 
turies, and  with  whom  we  hope  again  to  live 
together  in  peace  in  the  future.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  also  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Casfih  paople  who  also  were  betrayed  by  the 
Communists  and  the  leaders  Unposed  upon 
them  by  the  Communists,  and  who  now  have 
to  live  In  deep  slavery,  when  our  doc\unente 
will  reveal  the  triie  facts  of  these  Commimist 
leaden  and  htip  to  free  the  Czech  people 
and  also  the  Czech  exiles  from  them  aikd 
help  the  Czech  antl-Conununist  decent  lead- 
ers now  silenced  and  suppressed  even  in 
America,  again  to  the  positions  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  so  that  the  Czech  people 
will  again  be  a  useful  firm  partner  of  the 
tree  world  in  the  antl-Conununist  fight  and 
will  again  xetum  among  the  decent  civilized 
nations. 

WhMi  we  today,  for  the  first  time,  are  ad- 
dressing tbe  Amarican  people,  we  are  doing 
it  In  the  bellit  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
Germans  does  not  mean  any  more  that  we 
are  a  pec^le  without  any  right.  We  have 
the  Urm  belief  that  wrongs  committed  on 
us  are  taken  also  as  wrongs  (by  others)  and 
that  also  finally  we  are  entitled  to  Justice. 
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qsllere  In  the  Inherent  morale,  justice, 
of  the  American  Nation.    We 
now.  when  America  also  stands  tn 
against  commimlsm.  the  real  traits 
American  Nation,  more  visible  than 
We  have  a  deep  esteem  and 
for  the  real  Americans. 
^ve  made  it  therefore  our  supreme 
of  our  entire  policy  to  work  for  a  real 
cooperation  and  friendship  between 
and  Germany.     All  our  deeds  and 
to  contribute  to  this  aim.    If  we  will 
in  it.  we  will  consider  It  as  our  great- 
success. 
I^aent  to  you  only  the  extract  of  our 
today.    The  full  book  Is  available 
Munich  office  and  we  reserved  a  num- 
free  Issues.     We   will  also  be   very 
to  give  any  further  Information  and 
to  interested  Americans  about  otir 
Activities,  eflorta,  problems,  and  aims, 
about  the  present  problems  of  the 
people, 
^uld  also  welcome  them  wholeheart- 
Americans  visiting  Burope  would  pay 
to  us.    We  will  appreciate  every  real 
and    cooperation    and    support    It 


wholei:  eartedly. 


prayer 


nd  you  our  best  wishes  and  the  ex- 

of  our  prayer  that  God  may  Mess 

^reat  America.     Since  we  know  that 

for  the  expelled  Germans  can  be  re- 

and  reached  only  through  America, 

for  the  God's  blessing  for  your 

dountry  goes  from  o\ir  whole  heart. 

fours  very  slncertiy. 

Dr.  WaLTxa  BacHxa. 
Member  of  the  Bavmrian   Landtag, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Sudeten 
Oermmn  Interests, 
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Mr. 


Saturday,  August  1, 1953 


WARBURTON.  Mr.  I^peaker,  on 
July  1  i,  14,  and  15  the  Young  Republican 
Natioi  lal  Federation  met  at  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.,  in  biennial  convention.  It  was 
honored  by  the  attendance  of  the  Presi- 
dent I  if  the  United  States. 

Whle  in  convention  the  delegates 
adopt  id  a  platform  of  its  principles  and 
aims,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  these  have  already  been  accom- 
plishel  or  are  publicly  known  to  be  in 
the  process  of  accomplishment  in  the 
short  time  since  this  platform  was 
forme  1 


The 


10S3 
or 


We 
Inherlied 
oughly 
ment 


platform  is  as  foQows: 


P%jk.TwomM  aw  THz  Nation AL  Comnamoif 
Toviro  RzPOBUour  NAnowAi,  Fxd- 
Tfoir 

rmtUMBtM 
We   bellevie  that  faith  and  adherence  to 
God's  ( onunandments  gives  meaning  and  de- 
sign t<i  our  Government. 

We  lelleve  that  Americans  must  be  gov- 
erned ly  laws,  not  by  men;  and  we  commend 
the  nnr  administration  for  Its  eeaseleaa 
efforts  to  rweatsbtlsh  this  principle  In  Ck»v- 
emmeiit, 


^eoognlae  that  th*  new  administration 

enormous  problems   and  a  thor- 

dlsorganized  and  dispirited  Oovem- 

mechanlsm.    We  applaud  the  wisdom 


of  the  American  p«opi»  tor  realising  that  the 
solution  to  these  complex  problems  is  not 
easily  found,  and  that  careful  appraisal  of 
each  problem  is  neosasary  btf  ore  any  change 
can  be  effected. 

We  believe  that  those  ehoeen  to  govern 
should  set  an  example  of  honesty,  of  Justice 
and  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  good. 
The  leaders  of  this  administration  have  ful- 
filled our  highest  expectallons. 

We  believe  that  tbe  future  and  strength 
of  America  are  In  its  young  people,  seeking 
economic  proeperlty  as  free  men  and  wo- 
men through  competitive  enterprise. 

We  commend  tbe  administration  for  es- 
tablishing a  Government  which  Is  receiving 
the  respect  of  the  American  people. 

We  young  Republicans  commend  our  new 
administration  for  establishing  a  global  for- 
eign policy  which  recognizes  the  Importance 
of  the  countries  of  Asia  in  the  family  of 
nations,  and  for  making  great  strides  toward 
improving  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world. 

We  commend  the  administration  for  urg- 
ing the  States  to  assume  greater  Inltlatlv* 
and  responsibility  for  local  problems. 

We  commend  the  Chief  Executive  for  es- 
tablishing a  new  Department  of  Health,  Bdu- 
catlon  and  Welfare. 

We  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Republican 
economy  drive  with  the  resulting  decrease 
in  cost  of  living  to  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

We  endorse  tbe  reorganization  plans  for 
the  executive  departments  establishing 
greater  efficiency  and  responsibility  In  our 
Oovernment. 

We  believe,  as  our  President  believes,  that 
"We  must  think  and  plan  and  provide  so 
as  to  live  through  this  age  In  freedom.  In 
ways  that  do  not  iindermine  our  freedom 
even  as  we  strive  to  defend  It." 


One  ot  our  primary  concerns  is  the  wrt« 
fare  of  our  fighting  men  and  women. 

We  believe  that  aid.  education,  and  caaa> 
pensatlon  should  be  provided  to  vcteranat 
especially  disabled  veterans,  upon  their  belnc 
discharged  from  the  armed  services  so  that 
they  may  attain  their  appropriate  and  proper 
places  In  society. 

1.  We  want  a  Veterans'  AdmlnlstratlOB 
staffed  at  all  levels  with  trained  and  speclaU 
leed  personnel  which  will  bring  about  a 
prompt  and  equitable  determination  oC 
veterans'  claims  with  efficiency  and  economy. 

a.  We  believe  that  trained  personnel  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratkn 
adjudlcaUon  divisions  to  redxice  the  current 
long  delays  in  processing  claims  for  com- 
pensation. 

5.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  Inadeqtiata 
facilities  for  the  care  and  hospltallaatlon  of 
veterans  who  are  In  need  of  mental,  tuber- 
cular, and  domiciliary  care  and  treatment; 
and  we  are  cognizant  of  the  demand  mad* 
for  economy  In  Government;  It  Is  expedient 
that  we  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  needy 
veterans;  and  many  veterans  are  now  con- 
fined In  State  institutions  which  are  In- 
adequate to  handle  the  Increasing  number 
of  veterans  In  need  of  such  care.  We  rec- 
ommend that  adequate  hospitals  be  con- 
structed or  modified  or  maintained  and  mad* 
available  for  veterans  in  need  of  psychiatric, 
tubercular,  and  domiciliary  treatment  and 
care,  and  that  such  construction  and  staffing 
be  on  the  basis  of  any  ^ij^Uj^^nftl  population 
of  each  State  or  group  (rf  States,  rather  than 
by  any  political  consideration. 

4.  We  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
controversy  regarding  veterans'  claims  re- 
stilts  from  the  Inadequate  medical  records 
kept  by  the  armed  services,  and  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  by  the  Armed  Forces 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  condition. 

6.  We  are  aware  that  there  Is  a  great  deal 
or  controversy  regarding  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration dental  program,  and  also  ttia 
Insurance  program,  we  recommend  that  a 
thorough  investigation  be  made  of  these  pro- 
grams In  the  Immediate  future. 
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9.  We  believe  that  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war  should  be  treated  with  the  same  reapaeC 
and  conalderation  given  the  veterans  of  all 
farmer  wars  and  that  every  eflM^  be  mada 
to  give  aid.  education,  oompansatlon,  medl- 
caUon,  and  rchabllltatlan  benefits  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

roasrair  avtaoui 

Preamble 

Realizing  that  the  ultimate  goal  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  Is  the  establishment  of 
a  Just  and  righteous  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  we  recommend  the  fur- 
ther development  of  a  postwar  dynamic  pol- 
icy which  will  seek  by  all  peaceful  means  to 
defeat  tbe  menace  of  world  communism  on 
a  global  basis.  A  strong  America  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance  in  achieving  peace,  but 
lasting  peace  cannot  be  firmly  bftfed  upon 
a  race  In  armaments  but  must  eventually  be 
rooted  in  Just  relations  and  honest  under- 
standing among  the  nations.  Such  relations 
and  understanding  miut  be  based  on  equal 
Justice  between  nations  rooted  in  law.  as  a 
goal  worthy  or  our  American  tradition.  To 
Implement  our  desires  for  peace,  we  know 
that  mere  oontalzunmit  of  Communist  ag- 
gression is  Insufficient  but  that  peace  can 
be  achieved  by  wise  and  dynamic  diplomacy, 
by  sincere  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
all  freedom-loving  peoplea.  and  with  the  up- 
glrdlng  strength  end  moral  fiber  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  To  this  end.  we 
recommend  the  following  courses  ot  action. 

Koraa 

'  We  desire  the  conclusion  of  an  Immediate 
and  honorable  srmlstlcf  which  wUI  bring  an 
end  to  the  hostilities  In  Korea.  Our  major 
objective  in  Korea  should  remain  unchanged. 
We  iSiaU  seek  the  unification  of  the  Korean 
Republic;  we  shall  seek  the  conduct  of  free 
elections,  and  we  will  not  compromise  princi- 
ples of  democracy  for  peace  in  our  time,  but 
w^  stand  prepared  to  support  such  sctlon  as 
Is  necessary  to  accomplish  these  ends.  Though 
costly  end  heartbreaking,  Korea  has  been  a 
symbol  of  the  free  world's  determination  to 
stop  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  satellites.  And  to  that  end.  American 
sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain. 
Appromch  to  Asia 
TTnder  a  global  foreign  policy.  Asia  deserves 
the  same  Importance  and  attention  In  the 
struggle  for  world  peace  as  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Increased  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  Near  Bast  and  South  Asia.  We 
should  Increase  otu-  military  and  financial 
assistance  to  Indochina,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing the  resistance  to  conununlsm  In  south- 
east Asis.  We  should,  moreover.  Increase 
our  aid  to  the  Chinese  NattonaUst  Govern- 
ment. We  emphatically  oppose  the  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  dictatorship  or  Its  admission  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Western  Europe 

W?  favor  the  strengthening  of  the  Euro- 
pean defense  community  at»d  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organisation.  Knowing  that 
material  assistance  to  the  Suropean  de- 
mocracies Is  but  one  facet  of  the  struggle 
against  communism,  and  a  dynamic  evan- 
gelism in  behalf  of  the  democratic  ideal. 
We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  show  Its 
jieacefttl  Intentions,  not  by  words,  but  by 
deeds,  and  we  urge  the  immediate  signing 
of  an  Austrian  pefice  treaty,  the  unification 
of  a  democratic  Germany  with  Interiuition- 
ally  supervised  free  elections. 
United  NatiofU 

Peace  is  indivisible  and  much  be  achieved 
In  tbe  forxun  of  nations.  Peace  cannot  be 
lastingly  achieved  In  Isolation,  but  only  by 
etrective  cooperation  with  the  community  of 
nations.  Regional  alliances  are  only  sup- 
plemental to  tbe  basic  collective  purpioses  of 
the  United  Nations,  for  we  know  that  global 
peace  cannot  be  attained  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion.     Recognizing   the   inability  ot  the 


United  Nations  as  preaently  eotatttuted  to 
prsservs  the  peace,  we  believe  the  United 
States  should  prepare  spedflc  proposals  for 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  defining 
and  limiting  the  United  Nations  Jurisdiction 
to  the  prevention  of  war  and  armament  con- 
trol. The  United  Nations  specialized 
agendea  should  continue  to  function  In  an 
advisory  and  consultative  statua,  with  as- 
surances that  these  agencies  ahall  have  no 
Jiuisdlctlon  over  the  Internal  affairs  of  any 
of  the  sovereign  member  states.  We  eom- 
mend  the  outstanding  leadership  which  the 
Republican  Party  has  given  to  the  United 
Nations  from  the  time  of  Its  inception  at 
Sim  VYancleco  to  the  preeent  day. 

Latin  America 

We  urge  our  new  Republican  administra- 
tion to  build  anew  and  revitalize  our  p(4- 
Icy  of  mutual  cooperation  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  trade,  economic  assistance,  and  hemi- 
spheric defense. 

rocnciv  tkaoc 
We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  program  aimed 
at  trade  rather  than  aid  to  foreign  countries, 
for  such  a  program  will  allow  the  free 
countries  to  bridge  the  dollar  gap  and  re- 
duce their  dependency  on  the  United  Statea. 
It  wlU  likewise  better  the  living  standards 
of  the  free  world.  Increase  their  defense 
capabilities,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  We  favor 
the  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
We  stand  for  the  systematic  reduction  and 
elimination  of  tariffs  and  trade  barriera. 

naaoBATmar 
We  support  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion for  revision  of  the  IfcOarran  Act  and 
urge  a  comidete  reevaluatlon  of  the  Inunl- 
gratlon  laws  of  the  United  States  to  better 
strengthen  the  United  States  In  Its  ttgbt 
against  world  communism. 


TtXATTMAXOfQ   POU 

We  recommend  a  comftlete  restudy  and  re- 
evaluation  by  the  administration  of  tbe 
treatymaklng  power  as  it  exists  under  the 
Constitution;  and  we  further  urge  that  the 
reaults  of  this  restudy  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

LABOa 

One  of  the  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today  is  the  relationship  between  workers, 
unions,  management,  and  Government.  We 
Tovng  Republicans  feel  that  employees 
should  be  able  to  expect  regular  and  ade- 
quate incomes,  the  uninterrupted  production 
of  goods  and  services,  and  a  healthy  free 
enterprise  system  of  Industrial  peace. 

We  favor  the  basic  law  principles  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

We  favor  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
study  and  recommend  revisions  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act;  the  commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  an  eiqual  number  of  representatives 
for  labor.  Industry,  and  the  public;  the  pub- 
lic representatives  to  be  ehoaen  by  mutual 
agreement  of  labor  and  industry. 

We  favor  appointment  of  the  three  As- 
sistant Secretaries  ot  Labor. 

ezmaAL  wau-Aaa 

We  favor  amendment  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insxirance  system  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  thoae  Justly  entitled  to  It  but  who 
are  now  excluded.  We  favor  a  thorough 
Study  of  pey-as-we-go  pension  plans. 

We  favor  Federal  rent  control  only  In  thoae 
daf  enae  areas  where  there  are  critical  housing 
shortages  now  existing. 

We  are  opposed  to  a  system  of  compulsory, 
health  insurance  operated  and  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government.  We  favor,  how- 
ever, the  preeent  program  of  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  our  voluntary  health  in- 
surance, medical  research  and  education, 
health  care  and  development  of  medical 
school  facilities  to  train  greater  numbers  of 
physicians. 


We  favor  supervision  by  the  States  of  those 
agendea  luader  the  Health,  Edocatlon.  and 
Welfare  Department  which  can  be  more  ef- 
ficiently and  economically  administered  at 
the  State  leveL 

CIVUL   SXSVICK 

We  recognise  that  to  obtain  efficient  <H;>er- 
ation  of  our  complex  modern  Government 
employees  miist  possess  the  highest  integ- 
rity and  ability.  We  maintain  that  the 
civil -service  system  should  lie  recognised  aa 
one  of  the  most  Important  functions  in  the 
Nation. 

Civil  service  should  be  among  tb»  most 
raqiected  fields  of  occupation,  and  we  feel 
that  the  present  itdminlstration  is  making 
this  a  reality.  We  favor  the  recruitment 
and  placement  of  more  young  men  and 
women  in  the  Junior,  profeaslonal,  scientific. 
technical,  and  administrative  posts  of  Gov- 
ernment. Federal  employees  should  be  se- 
lected and  promoted  on  the  baals  of  merit. 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  sound 
agrlculttiral  economy  to  all  America,  we  rec-^ 
ommend  a  program  designed  to  conserve  our" 
soil  and  to  Increaee  its  productivity.  The 
impredlctabUity  of  the  weather,  a  continu- 
ing problem  unique  to  agriculture  has  ne- 
cessitated a  farm  program  cUstingulshed  by 
the  principle  of  the  parity  price — a  pnlea 
fair  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer— 
a  price  which  does  give  the  farmer  his  equi- 
table share  of  the  "■*«""*'  Income.  We  en- 
dorse this  principle. 

We  recommend  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
carried  to  all  farm  areas  in  order  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  asKmg  farmers  ot 
tbe  agricultural  jproblenu  tadng  tha. admin- 
istration. 

We  favor  specifically—' 

1.  Contlnuaticm  of  the  present  price-sup- 
port program,  including  price  supports  on 
basic  commodities  at  SK)  percent  of  parity, 
until  a  better  legislative  solution  may  bo 
devised.  We  recommend  and  endorse  inten- 
sive and  extensive  bipartisan  study  of  all 
alternative  price-support  proposals,  includ- 
ing the  two-price  system  and  locally  con- 
trolled marketing  agreements  tor  perUhabl*- 
commodities. 

a.  As  young  Republicans,  we  urge  consid- 
eration of  the  young  fanner's  problems  In 
order  that  our  future  agricultural  prodxic- 
tlon  may  be  Instired. 

8.  We.  as  young  Republicans,  support  the 
administration's  pc^cy  with  regard  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  and  we  rec- 
ommend the  study  of  Kimtinr  agreements  for 
other  cMnmodltiea. 

4.  Ekpanslon  of  research  programs  tor  pro- 
duction, marketing,  and  new  uses  for  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

6.  A  comprehensive  vocational  agriculture 
program,  aimed  at  encouraging  youth  to 
stay  on  the  farm  and  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  farm  numpower. 

6.  Legitimate  farmer  owned  and  operated 
marketing  cooperatives  and  the  expansion 
of  rural  telephone  and  i>ower  cooperative 
development  by  w&y  of  Federal  asslfitance 
and  local  control  where  private  enterprise 
caimot  efficiently  operate. 

7.  A  sound  program  for  soil  conservation. 
Including  Federal  aid  for  permanent  on-the- 
farm  conservation  practices  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations.  The  program  for 
snudl  watersheds  as  proposed  in  current 
congressional  legislation,  and  FederaliState 
compacts    for    the    development    of    riv 


8.  We  stron^y  adwtcate  a  full  and  order- 
ly program  for  the  4tovelopment  and  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources,  to  in- 
clude particularly  the  following: 

(a)  That  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  our  national  parks  be  carried  on 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  assure  the  maximum 
use  and  benefit  to  an  our  dtlaena. 
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(b)  Tb«t  our  natioiuil  foreate  be  ad- 
mtnlst«r«d  tn  mieb  »  fashion  as  to  eliminate 
wasteful  leases  of  orenipe  timber  with  re- 
sulting economic  loss  to  the  Nation.  We 
reconunend  that  national  forests  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  maximum  benefit  of  the 
area,  the  Nation  and  all  citizens  residing 
therein. 

9.  The  recently  enacted  reorganization 
{dan  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

10.  Appointment  of  a  bipartisan  Federal 
agricultural  commission  composed  of  farm- 
ers actively  engaged  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  all  farm  policies. 

11.  Study  of  an  expanded  program  for 
Federal  farm  loans. 

12.  Knco\iragement  of  on-the-farm  storage 
tor  nonperlshable  commodities  through  Fed- 
eral assistance  where  necessary. 

So  that  every  farmer  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  freely  and  fully  present  his 
views.  In  accordance  with  the  announced 
principles  of  Secretary  Benson,  and  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  we  favor 
decentralization  In  the  development  and 
administration  of  all  agrlcultviral  programs. 

FUBUC   POWXB 

We  recommend  a  review  and  a  revlalon 
where  necessary  on  all  policies  relative  to  the 
administration  of  electrical  facilities  to  as- 
sure the  States  and  regions  wherein  located 
the  maximum  protection  of  their  interests 
and  welfare. 

CIVIL   AfTAns 

The  Toimg  Republicans  reafllrm  their 
faith  and  belief  in  the  fimdamental  human 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  We  believe  in  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  promote  social  progress  and  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  our 
eltlaens.  regardless  of  race,  creed,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

1.  We  recommend  to  Congress  the  adop« 
tlon  of  a  constitutional  amendment  provide 
tng  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

3.  We  favor  self-government  and  national 
•nffrage  rights  for  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

S.  We  urge  that  further  appropriate  action 
be  taken  to  end  segregation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  take  action  within  its  constitutional 
Jurladletlon  to  oppose  discrimination  against 
race,  religion,  or  natxiral  origin. 

4.  We  favor  the  Immediate  enactment  of 
•ffectlve.  falr-employment-practices  legisla- 
tion In  each  of  the  Individual  States  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Presidential  commission  to 
conduct  a  continuing  study  of  the  adequacy 
and  fairness  of  such  legislation  as  applied  to 
tfllferlng  regional  problems. 

5.  We  commend  the  administration  for  the 
great  progress  it  has  made  in  ferreting  sub- 
versives out  of  the  Government  service,  and 
we  urge  continued  vigilance  in  this  regard. 
At  the  same  time,  we  stand  for  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals who  appear  before  either  administrative 
loyalty  boards  or  legislative  Investigating 
committees. 

e.  We  commend  the  administration  and 
Congress  for  the  steps  recently  taken  to  re- 
vitalize the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  we 
tirge  the  administration  to  protect  vigilantly 
the  rights  of  Indiana  as  citizens  under  the 
Constitution. 

7.  We  favor  lowering  the  yotlng  age  in  all 
States  to  18  years. 

8.  We  favor  statehood  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  and  urge  that  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion be  appointed  without  delay  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico,  and 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  with  respect  to  statehood. 

acoNomc  pouct 

tn  order  that  the  American  economy  may 
proaper.  we  must  first  establlah  a  sound  and 
atable  doUar  through  a  balanced  budget  over 


a  perl  od  of  several  years.  Our  Immediate  goal 
is  to  upproach  a  balanced  budget,  to  reduce 
the  cational  debt,  and  to  cut  taxes  when  a 
balanced  budget  is  in  prospect.  Our  Ux 
struc  ure  should  be  reexamined  to  remove 
Ineqt  Ities  and  special  privileges  and  leave 
adequate  tax  sources  to  the  States.  Small 
business  should  be  aided  in  every  practical 
way.  Venture  capital  Investment  at  home 
and  a  broad  should  be  encouraged.  Arbitrary 
rules  fcnd  regulations  arbitrarily  affecting  en- 
terprlse  and  individual  initiative  should  be 
ellmli  Lated.  Public  money  shoxild  be  spent  on 
a  bui  Inessllke  basis. 

1.  ^  Ve  favor  legislation  clearly  defining  the 
Fedeial  Reserve  Board's  duty  to  exercise  di- 
rect I  lonetary  controls  to  stabilize  the  dollar. 

2.  We  favor  a  stabUizlng  budgetary  policy 
with  tax  rates  and  expenditures  set  to  bal- 
ance It  a  high  yield  of  national  Income  and 
employment,  to  yield  an  antl-lnflatlonary 
sun^is  in  boom  periods  and  produce  a  busi- 
nessH  (tlmulatlng  deficit  in  periods  of  reces- 
sion. 

3.  We  favor  elimination  of  the  excess- 
profit  s  tax  at  end  of  1953  as  recommended  by 
the  a  Iministratlon.  substituting  for  thU  In- 
eqiiltible  tax  other  sources  of  revenue,  If 
neces  tary.  to  balance  the  budget. 

4.  ^  V9  urge  a  critical  reexamination  by 
Cong]  ess  of  the  exemptions,  exclusions,  and 
deductions  now  allowed  under  the  Federal 
Inconie-tax  laws,  with  a  view  to  retaining 
only  those  which  are  clearly  in  the  public 
Intenst  or  are  necessary  for  our  national 
def  en  le. 

''  Ve  favor  gradual  reduction  In  the  scope 
and  I  ktes  of  Federal  excise  taxes. 

6.  ^  7e  favor  ccmtinued  study  of  the  prob- 
[>f  small  businesses,  and  we  urge  revi- 
sion c  f  the  antitrust  Isws  to  Insure  workable 
compititlon,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
prose  rution  under  the  monopoly  laws  of  big- 
ness I  ions. 

7.  ^  7e  believe  that  present  discriminations 
exlstl  ig  under  the  tax  structure  sgainst 
self -e  nployed  persons  shotild  be  rectified  by 

itablishment  of  deductions  for  Indl- 
pension  funds  properly   safeguarded 
to  prevent  abuses. 

8.  yje  urge  approval  by  Congress  of  the 
seven  1  reorganization  plans  submitted  by 
the  p  resent  administration. 

^e  favor  continued  collaboration  be- 
congressional  committee  research  staffs 
and  agency  budget  officials. 

J.  SraoiTSB  CAMraXLL, 
C.  A.  Whkeub. 
Ptat/orm  and  Resolutions  Committee. 
Raf  CD  CiTT,  S.  Dak.,  June  13, 1863. 
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I  [ON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 


OP  OHIO 

IN  "tBE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVKI 

Thursday.  July  16, 1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
incluqe  an  article  written  by  a  very  ca- 
pable 
refer 


former  Member  of  this  House.  I 
o  Hon.  Roy  O.  Fitzgerald,  a  very 
promlpent  lawyer  living  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Thii  article  appeared  in  the  Journal 
Heralfl.  published  in  Dayton,  a  news- 
paper pf  wide  circulation.  I  am  glad  that 
this  c  Lstinguished  former  Congressman 
agree:  with  the  nght  that  Mr.  Rexd  of 
New  Vork  and  I  made  in  this  Congress 
with  r  if erence  to  taxati<Mi  matters.  This 
articl^  reads  as  follows:  ^  s, 


Anroa  or  ma  Jottzmal  Houls;  — 

Tour  splendid  leading  editorial,  "Chair- 
men as  dictators."  In  the  July  18  Issue,  la 
admirably  thought  provoking.  Wont  you 
extend  its  scope  to  cover  the  broad  field  for 
your  host  of  admiring  readers? 

Hon.  Danixl  Rkid,  aided  by  Thomas  A. 
jEmuNs,  Ohio's  member  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
used  his  position  to  delay  the  bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  vicious  excess -profits  tax. 
Can  he  possibly  be  justified?  The  President, 
although  te  admitted  that  the  tax  con- 
demned by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  evil,  desired  to  temporize 
with  the  situation  and  be  may  be  wise.  The 
excess-profits  tax  puts  a  premium  on  waste 
and  tends  to  destroy  efficiency  in  Industry 
and  results  eventually  in  lower  taxes.  WhUe 
the  President  may  be  wise  In  temporizing  at 
this  time,  should  the  members  of  his  party 
meekly  follow  against  their  conscience  and 
Judgment? 

Thomas  Jefferson  In  drafting  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  wanted  to  put  in  a 
provision  for  the  ending  of  human  slavery. 
He  was  overruled  by  others  who  felt  that  it 
might  tend  to  create  discord  and  was  unwise 
at  the  time.  Years  passed,  Henry  Clay  com- 
promised. Daniel  Webster  compromised. 
They  both  died  disappointed  men. 

The  primrose  path  of  dalliance  Is  always 
beguiling.  In  the  light  of  history,  were  they 
wise?  The  national  debt  is  now  colossal;  ap- 
profu;hes  the  Umlt  of  $275  million.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  It  will  ever  be  paid? 
Should  we  dally  with  a  pernicious  tax  which 
is  actually  destroying  our  future  basis  of 
revenue? 

Is  the  President  wise  in  his  procrastination 
against  a  known  evil? 

Poasibly  the  most  inspiring  poem  In  the 
XnglUh  language  was  written  about  slavery 
by  Lowell  in  1864.    I  quote: 

"Then  to  side  wltb  truth  is  noble 
When  we  share  her  wretched  crust 
■re  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit 
And  tls  prosperous  to  be  Just." 

Just  now  Dan  Rzzb  and  Tom  Jnocnrs  share 
that  wretched  crust.  They  have  been  un- 
willing to  compromise,  to  procrastinate,  to 
temporize.  If  tbey  have  been  unwise,  his- 
tory may  teU  of  them  It  will  never  be  aald: 
"They  enslave  their  children's  chlldrea 

Who  make  compromise  with  sin." 
Rot  a. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARIAN  HAGEN 

or  CALirOBMlA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSXNTATIVXS 
Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.     HAGEN     of     California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  farm  surpluses: 
Faxm  SoEPLusas:  Tsmposaxt  ob  PzaMAwntr? 

(By  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  Department  at 
Agricultural  Economics,  UCLA) 

The  presence  of  food  surpluses  In  the 
United  States  and  the  continuous  attention 
and  pubUclty  given  them  wcMry  many  Amer- 
icans. 

They  are  wearied  for  several  reasons : 

1.  Their  concern  that  the  sxirpluses  they 
see  may  be  an  lllusl<m  of  plenty  and  that 
food  shortages  may  iqppear  In  a  generation. 
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9.  Tbalr  responsibility  for  sharing  sur- 
pluses with  the  less  fortunate  people  in  other 
countries. 

S.  The  dangers  of  political  friction  In  the 
maintenance  at  extreme  differences  In  living 
standards  among  nations. 

The  President's  recent  request  for  Execu- 
tive authority  to  transfer  food  surpluses  to 
friendly  countries  abroad  brings  the  problem 
into  focus  nK>re  clearly. 

The  term  "food  surpluses"  may  be  confus- 
ing becsuse  of  the  several  aspects  of  It  which 
will  occur  to  readers.  The  first  is  ths  nutri- 
tional aspect.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
surpluses  of  food  when  we  consider  the  re- 
quirements for  an  adequate  diet  for  all 
United  States  citizens.  Recent  nutrition 
svunreys  show  that  as  high  as  25  percent  of 
our  people  suffer  from  varying  degrees  of 
malnutrition.  This  deficiency  is  the  result 
both  of  ignorance  of  the  values  oC  dlfferant 
foods  and  low  tncomaa. 

Subsidies  in  the  form  of  food-stamp  plans 
and  school-lxutch  programs  help  to  Improve 
the  diets  of  the  low-income  families.  As  long 
as  consumers  retain  freedom  of  choice  among 
foods  and  and  between  food  and  other  goods, 
surpluses  must  be  considered  on  an  economic 
basis  rather  than  a  nutritional  basis. 

Food  surpluses  are  currently  thought  of  In 
terms  of  the  stockpiles  of  wheat,  butter,  cot- 
tonseed oil.  etc.,  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment holds  in  storage.  These  surpluses  arise 
because  of  our  price-support  program.  The 
amount  in  the  stockpiles  is  the  amount 
which  consummn  refuse  to  buy  at  the  Gov- 
ernment support  price.  Tbeee  stockpiles 
would  disappear  if  free  market  prices  in  these 
conunodlties  were  allowed  to  operate.  That 
Is.  their  prices  would  drop  to  a  level  at  which 
the  total  amount  produced  would  move  into 
consumption.  It  could  then  be  said  that 
there  is  no  physical  siuiilus. 

However,  if  free-market  prices  In  farm 
producta  were  permitted  at  this  time  there 
would  be  widespread  eoooomic  distress  and 
bankruptcy  In  farm  communities.  Prices 
for  many  products  would  be  below  cost  of 
production  for  many  farmers.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  we  have  an  economic  surplus. 
Food  sxirpluses  can  be  said  to  exist  when 
free-market  prices  for  farm  products  over 
several  years  are  such  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  would  prefer  to  give  up  farming  and 
mov*  to  another  occupation  if  they  could. 

In  trying  to  determine  whether  farm  sur- 
pluses, from  this  viewpoint,  are  a  temporary 
or  permanent  Institution,  one  must  study  the 
factors  affecting  general  farm  pricea.  The 
underlying  issue  is  whether,  for  the  entire 
country,  the  rate  of  improvement  in  tech- 
nology (agricultural  as  well  as  Industrial)  is 
faster  or  slower  than  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  Income.  Some  students  of  the 
problem  refer  to  this  comparison  as  the  race 
between  population  and  the  food  supply. 
An  understanding  of  these  factors  is  funda- 
mental to  a  permanent  solution  of  our  "farm 
problem."  but  seldom  if  ever  are  they  brought 
expUcltly  Into  legislative  discussion  or  de- 
bate. 

Discussions  of  this  problem  Inevitably 
bring  up  the  name  of  the  most  famous 
man  In  populatlcm  theory,  the  iCngllah  econ- 
omlat.  Robert  Maltbus.  He  proposed  a  def- 
inite cause-and-effect  relation  between  pop- 
ulation growth  and  food  supply.  His  book. 
An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population, 
outlined  the  reasons  for  his  dismal  conclu- 
sion that  wars,  disease,  or  starvation  are  the 
only  nxeans  of  keeping  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  check.  He  reasoned,  from  the  condi- 
tions he  observed  in  England  and  Europe 
during  the  18th  century,  that  p  pvilation 
will  be  limited  by  the  available  food  supply. 
His  conclusions  made  such  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  world  that  the  term  "Malthu- 
Bian"  is  still  applied  to  those  writers  or  stu- 
dents whose  foreeee  the  same  concltisions.  or 
to  those  countries  where  his  conclusions 
have  validity. 

The  primary  reaaon  why  IXaithua'  thesis 
la  questioned  today  is  that  be  geaeralixed 


for  the  whole  world,  wliereas  we  d«w  bava 
enough  experience  to  see  that  both  p<^u- 
latlon  rates  and  improvements  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  production  can  change  In 
ways  which  he  ooold  not  foresee.  We  have 
found,  for  example  in  the  United  Statea  and 
Western  Europe,  that  popiilatlon  growth  is 
relatively  free  from  dependence  on  the  food 
supply.  Population  experts  disagree  on  the 
factors  which  control  the  birth  rate,  but 
agree  that  the  death  rate  is  prlmarUy  a 
question  of  disease  control  and  sanitation. 
The  birth  rate  is  affected  by  a  complex 
socioeconomic  factor  related  to  levels  of  liv- 
ing and  employment,  urbanization,  social 
attitudes  toward  birth  control,  parental 
responsibility,  etc. 

The  fact  that  socioeconomic  factors  ra- 
ther than  the  food  supply  may  control  the 
population  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fsct  that 
many  European  coimtries  and  probably  the 
United  States  are  headed  toward  a  station- 
ary population  in  the  near  future.  Many 
demographers  predict  that  Sweden,  England, 
Prance,  which  have  among  the  lowest  birth 
rates  in  the  world,  will  have  a  stationary 
population  by  1975. 

Predictions  for  this  country  are  more  var- 
ied because  of  a  recent  upsurge  in  the  birth 
rate  during  the  19408  and  1950s  as  com- 
pared to  the  1030s.  Our  total  population  Is 
increasing,  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  de- 
creaaing.  The  following  figures  show  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  population  in  the 
United  SUtea  dropped  rapidly  from  1870  to 
1920. 

Peroentage  increase  in  United  States 
pojnilation 
Decade: 

1870-^80 , 26.  0 

1880-90 — 26  5 

1800-1900... ao.7 

1900-1910 »1. 0 

1910-20 !♦• » 

1920-30-— _. 1«- 1 

1930-40 ^■  2 

1940-50 14. 4 

The  other  major  factor  which  Malthtas 
evaluated  incorrectly  was  the  rate  of  change 
in  technology  with  its  effect  on  food  sup- 
ply. Now  that  there  are  no  more  land 
frontiers  (except  the  small  acreage  which 
can  be  reclaimed)  in  the  United  States,  the 
question  frequently  arises:  "How  are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  feed  our  people  on  the 
same  acreage?"    The  answer  Is: 

1.  By  more  Intensive  cultivation: 

2.  By  better  application  of  old  techniques; 
S.  By  the  introduction  of  new  techniques, 

new  breeds  and  strains  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals: 

4.  By  the  use  of  new  fertilizers  and  pest 
control  meas\ares: 

5.  By  the  substitution  of  synthetic  for 
natural  foods  and  fibers  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  tractors  for  horses  and  mules. 

A  combination  of  these  factors  permitted 
an  Increase  of  total  food  production  of  more 
than  25  percent  In  the  decade  1940-1950. 
This  occured  in  spite  of  labor,  machinery. 
and  fertilizer  ahortagee  d\uing  World  War 
n.  Dviring  these  same  years,  population  in- 
creased by  14  percent. 

A  few  examples  of  the  beneficent  effects 
of  new  techniques  can  be  cited.  From  1930 
to  1950.  the  average  milk  production  per 
cow  Increased  from  4,500  pounds  a  year  to 
6.200  pounds,  primarily  through  better  feed- 
ing and  breeding.  In  the  same  years  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  increased  from 
121  to  172;  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
com  increased  from  20.5  bushels  to  37.4 
bushels,  primarily  as  a  result  of  using  hy- 
brid seed. 

How  long  can  these  increases  continue? 
Are  there  not  limits  to  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  a  dairy  cow  or  an  acre  of  land? 
We  don't  know  for  sure,  but  we  do  know 
that  in  many  fields  we  have  only  begun  to 
develop  the  productive  capacity. 

Much  of  the  large  Increase  tn  production 
from  1940  to  1950  occurred  because  price 


condition*  were  right  tat  the  emergence  of 
a  backlog  of  techniques  which  were  avaU- 
able  but  not  utilized.  OOlcials  of  the  Agri- 
cuLltural  Research  Administration  of  ths 
United  States  Department  of  AgriciUture 
state  that  the  backlog  of  unused  techniques 
is  greater  now  that  It  was  In  194Q. 

A  continuous  flow  of  new  agricultural 
production  and  marketing  techniques  la 
more  assured  by  a  program  of  research  and 
a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  results. 
Private  and  public  agencies  (mainly  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments)  are  spending 
more  than  $100  million  each  year  in  this 
field  to  assure  the  continued  flow  at  new 
techniques.  A  weU-organized  and  wide- 
spread extension  service  is  available  to  dls- 
seminste  this  new  information  to  producers. 
As  a  society  we  value  technological  progress 
highly  and  will  continue  to  encourage  it  In 
agriculture. 

The  term  "beneficent  effects*  of  new  tadi- 
niques  sounds  like  a  practical  Joke  to  many 
American  farmers.  In  moderating  fears  at 
a  food  ahortage,  one  automatically  raises 
fears  of  food  surpluses.  It  is  Indeed  ironic 
that  a  blessing  for  the  country  and  for  the 
world  is  a  curse  for  the  fanners. 

The  falling  farm  prices  of  the  last  3  years 
and  the  regular  legislative  squabble  over 
farm-price  supports  are  direct  evidence  that 
our  supply  of  food  is  outruzuiing  the  demand 
for  it.  The  prediction  that  food  production 
will  continuously  depress  farm  prices  Is 
based,  of  course,  on  the  assiunption  of  a 
period  of  peaceftil  international  relatlona. 
In  hot  wars,  there  Is  never  enough  food. 

None  can  predict  definitely  the  growth 
of  population  for  the  United  States,  even  for 
a  decade  ahead.  Nor  can  anyone  predict 
definitely  the  rate  of  discovery  of  new  pro- 
duction techniques.  But  from  the  evidence 
at  hand  there  is  much  more  reason  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  adequacy  of  food  sup- 
plies for  the  western  world  than  to  be  pes- 
simistic. 

It  is  when  we  look  abroad  and  observe  the 
situation  In  other  countries  that  we  find  a 
food  problem  and  more  reason  for  pessimism 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  food  supply. 
In  the  worst  situations  we  find  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  nations'  resources  being  ap- 
plied to  food  production,  a  slow  rate  of  tech- 
nological advance  and  the  death  rate  keep- 
ing the  number  of  people  down  to  the  levd 
the  food  supply  will  support. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested,  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  that  the  entire  food  supply 
of  the  world  should  be  pooled  and  distrib- 
uted to  each  person  equally.  This  policy 
would  Indeed  be  irrational.  If  this  had  been 
followed  in  recent  years,  the  entire  world 
would  probably  be  down  to  the  level  of 
subsistence  and  the  hope  for  ever  emerging 
from  the  dUenuna  would  be  lost.  It  is  the 
countries  which  have  escaped  the  ICaltbu- 
slan  fate  which  can  help  most  In  rescuing 
others  from  it. 

The  United  States  has  made  enormous 
contributions  In  recent  years  toward  reliev- 
ing food  shortages  in  many  countries.  These 
have  had  primarily  the  character  of  relief 
contributions  and  are  now  tapering  off.  Oa 
a  more  permanent  basis  we  have  made  a 
modest  but  promising  beginning  toward 
helping  other  countries  raise  their  own  food 
productivity. 

If  we  continue  price-support  programs 
which  create  surpluses,  we  should  be,  and 
are,  giving  urgent  attention  to  ways  that 
our  food  surpluses  can  make  a  more  positive 
contribution  to  world  security.  But  the  ob- 
stacles are  formidable.  The  scheme  will 
have  to  overcome  ttle  objections  of  United 
States  taxpayers  who  might  be  paying  tha 
bill,  and  the  United  States  eltlaens  who 
believe  "charity  b^lna  at  home"  for  our 
own  undernourished  people.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  pauperize  or  Insult  the  raclptoDts  aB4 
we  cannot  upset  the  markets  of  other  oana- 
tries  whose  etports  are  Ukelj  to  b«  radaoad 
by  our  gift*. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  *TJIM1I4 

IN  IBS  HOUSE  OP  IUBPRBSXNTATTVB3 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  FDIC 
in  danger?  Is  there  a  movement  under 
way  by  the  financial  leaders  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  transfer  the  FDIC  to  the 
Treasury  Department  under  a  reorgani- 
zation plan? 

To  my  mind  no  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion has  meant  so  much  to  the  American 
people  as  the  Glass-Steagall  Banking 
Act,  which  provided  a  guaranty  for  bank 
deposits.  It  is  good  to  remember  that, 
since  the  enactment  of  this  great  piece 
of  legislation  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration, no  depositor  in  any  bank  in 
America  has  ever  lost  one  dollar.  Con- 
trast that  great  record  with  the  un- 
happy, dark,  and  dismal  picture  prior  to 
1933.  when  bank  closings  were  common 
occurrences  and  depositors  by  the  thou- 
sands were  losing  their  life  savings. 

I  present  a  story  here.  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  read  and  ponder. 

The  American  Banker  of  July  20. 1953, 
carries  an  article  entitled  "FDIC  Reor- 
ganization Completed."  This  story 
states  that— 

Tt»  ofllce  of  treasurer  has  been  abollBhed 
and.  aa  previouBly  announced,  William  Q. 
Loeffler  has  been  named  controller.  The 
oontroller  wlU  be  In  broad  charge  of  all  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  under  the  direction 
of  the  board. 

As  fiscal  agent  for  FDIC  for  16  years 
prior  to  November  1,  1949,  Mr.  LoelBer 
was  charged  with  responsibility  for  col- 
lecting assessments  from  insured  banks 
as  required  by  law. 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1946,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  made  audits  of  the  FDIC.  In  each 
report  on  the  FDIC  audits,  the  Comp- 
troller called  attenti(Hi  to  the  apparent 
delinquencies  in  payments  of  assessments 
by  insured  banks  and  called  for  a  pro- 
gram to  correct  these  deficiencies.  No 
coUection  program  was  put  into  effect 
until  1951  at  which  time  the  Comptroller 
General  estimated  that  there  was  due 
and  owing  to  the  FDIC  about  $3.6  million 
which  was  unrecorded  and  uncollected. 
The  Comptroller  General  stated  that 
during  that  year— 1951— it  was  deter- 
mined that  approximately  $1.6  million 
was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Some  of  these  delinquencies  were  for 
assessments  all  the  way  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  FDIC  and  during  the  16- 
year  period  that  W.  G.  Loeffler  was  Fiscal 
Agent  f9r  FDIC  and  had  responsibility 
for  collecting  these  assessments. 

In  March  1951  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  FDIC  established  the  office  of  treas- 
urer for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up  the 
delinquent  assessment  mess  left  by  the 
fiscal  agent.  In  slightly  more  than  2 
years'  time,  between  March  31, 1951,  and 
June  30.  1953,  the  FDIC  treasvu-er  col- 
lected all  assessments  that  had  not  been 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  and 
placed  all  assessment  collections  on  a 
current  basis.    Those  big  banks  which 
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refua  ed  to  pay  were  sued.  For  the  first 
time,  I  am  told,  since  the  Comptroller 
Gene  ral  has  been  auditing  the  FDIC,  he 
founi  no  criticism  of  the  assessment  col- 
lect!^ procedures  in  his  audit  report 
on  FpIC  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.152. 

In  the  face  of  this  recdrd.  the  office  of 
Trea  urer  is  abolished  and  the  incum- 
bent is  either  fired  or  demoted,  or  trans- 
ferre  i.  it  is  not  clear  which,  and  the 
form  >r  fiscal  agent  is  back  in  the  saddle 
bigger  than  ever  with  the  title  of  Con- 
troDc  r.  This  Controller  is  the  same  In- 
divid lal  during  whose  previous  term  of 
office  as  fiscal  agent  of  FDIC  millions 
of  do  lars  of  assessments  were  allowed  to 
becoi  le  delinquent. 

Thsre  are  strange  and  inconsistent 
circu  nstances,  indeed,  but  the  explana- 
tion s  simple  enough — the  FDIC  treas- 
urer nade  the  fatal  mistake  of  collecting 
from  the  big  New  York  City  banks  what 
they  owed  to  FDIC.  It  is  common 
knowledge  in  banking  circles  that  these 
financial  giants  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  unprecedented  treatment.  For 
man:  years  they  had  been  imchallenged 
on  taelr  delinquencies  and  to  be  made 
to  piy  even  only  a  part  of  what  they 
owedi— some  being  barred  by  statute — 
was  resented.  These  banks  never  have 
thoucht  FDIC  to  be  necessary  and  never 
have  become  reconciled  to  helping  to 
pay  1  or  it. 

Wi  ii  the  change  of  administration 
this  {rear,  the  big  New  York  bankers 
came  into  political  power.  One  of  the 
bigge  St  of  the  New  York  financial  insti- 
tutions— National  City  Bank  of  New 
York— placed  three  of  its  men  in  high 
place  i  in  the  new  administration :  among 
them  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Deputy  to 
the  Eecretary  of  the  Treasury.    A  Fed- 
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formi>r  associate  of  Randolph  Burgess 
when  both  were  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  was  brought  into 
the  T  reasury  Department  as  Comptroller 
of  thj  Currency.  Gidney  is  supervised 
by  B\  rgess  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
As  C<  mptroller  of  the  Ciirrency,  Gidney 
becatie  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
FDIC  Board  and  is  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  Burgess'  views  at  FDIC.  It 
is  no  secret  that  Burgess  does  not  look 
kindlr  upon  the  FDIC. 

Asile  from  his  natural  prejudice 
again  5t  FDIC  as  a  Federal  Reserve  man, 
Burgdss  has  a  more  personal  reason  to 
want  to  scuttle  the  FDIC.  In  the  fall  of 
1951.  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  of  which  Burgess  was  the  head, 
after  vehement  protests,  paid  $200,000  in 
iindei  payments  disclosed  by  FDIC  audit, 
but  got  by  without  paying  $191,805  imder 
the  St  Eitute  of  limitations. 


Chase  National  Bank  paid  In  excess  of 
$400,000  and  its  officials  made  no  secret 
of  their  ire.  Other  large  banks  in  New 
York  City  paid  large  delinquencies  in  as- 
sessments with  equal  lack  of  entliusi- 
asm.  They  all  paid  or  were  sued.  Four 
banks  in  New  York  forced  the  Corpora- 
tion to  file  suit:  Chemical  Bank  and 
Trust  Co;  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co.; 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.:  and  Irving  Trust 
Co.,  all  of  New  York  City.  The  first  two, 
Chemical  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  the 
Manhattan  Co.,  paid  up  after  suit  was 
started.  Suits  are  still  in  progress 
against  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  and  Irving 
Trust  Co.  involving  more  than  $225,000. 

These  questions  need  to  be  answered: 

First.  Was  the  office  of  treasiirer  of 
FDIC  abolished  because  the  FDIC  treas- 
urer made  the  big  New  York  City  banks 
pay  what  they  owed  to  FDIC? 

Second.  In  view  of  the  many  and 
large  delinquencies  that  occurred  during 
his  previous  service  as  fiscal  agent  of 
FDIC,  is  the  new  controller  of  ZTDIC  the 
proper  individual  to  once  again  be 
placed  in  charge  of  collecting  FDIC 
assessments? 

Third.  Was  the  office  of  tretwurer 
abolished  in  FDIC  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  a  drive  by  the  big  banks  to  load  more 
of  the  assessment  burden  onto  tlie  small 
banks  or  to  eliminate  assessments  en- 
tirely? 

Fourth.  Is  this  the  first  step  to  the 
eventual  destruction  of  FDIC  from 
within  by  the  elimination  of  all  officials 
who  might  stand  up  against  the  big  New 
York  banks? 

Of  equal  importance  is  th-  question  of 
what  is  to  happen  to  the  interests  of  the 
small  banks  which  constitute  by  far  the 
largest  single  group  of  banks.  The 
FDIC  traditionally  has  been  the  protec- 
tor of  the  small  banks.  If  the  FDIC  is 
to  be  dominated  by  the  big  New  York 
City  banks,  which  clearly  appears  to  be 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  will  indeed 
be  a  sad  day  for  our  small  country  banks. 

There  are  already  nmiors  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  force  par  clearance  upon 
all  State  banks  which  are  not  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
FDIC  fought  a  similar  proposal  about 
10  years  ago  but  can  we  expect  it  to  do 
so  today  with  its  Board  dominated  and 
controlled  by  two  Federal  Reserve  men? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  for  the 
RxcoRD  to  show  the  underpayments  or 
assessments  due  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  as  disclosed  by  FDIC 
audits  of  major  banks  in  the  fiscal  years 
1947  through  1951.  together  with  the 
disposition  of  such  underpayments.  I 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States: 


Bank  and  location 


City  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ... 
National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 


Tmst  Co.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Manufa^nrers  Tmst  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y ' 

Trast  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y 

oflthe  Manhattan  Co.,  New  Yortt,  N.  Y 

Tjrust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Tmst  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


«rk' 


Underpayments 

Collected  in 

disclosed  by 

flscnl  year 

audit 

lOSl 

I»1,80SlOO 

$2uatooaoo 

004.203.00 

«0.433.71 

»2,2afi.00 

144^283.00 

78.023.00 

«t0,2S3.00 

117.517.00 

87.«aa74 

00.  AM.  00 

M.773.4« 

3,S603.00 

2I,8I>.M8 

UZ651.00 

01, 14A.  00 

4a;as7.7« 

19, 214. 03 

Barred  by 
statute.^  of 
limitations 


$101, 800. 00 

173.  700. » 
13A,0QS.0O 
17,701.00 
30,80&a0 
S3.84aM 
13,707.82 
0I.S06.00 
23^743.76 


Speaker,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves,  and  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 


United  States,  should  Immediately  upon 
the  reconvening  of  Congress,  carefully 
investigate  what  appears  to  be  a  plan  to 
wreck  the  POlC. 


BebTafI 


EXTENSION  OF  REIfARjra 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


m  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBBfTATIVaS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  ^Deaker,  today  the 
Congress  paid  its  final  req>ects  to  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation — ^Robbbt  A.  Taft. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  recognized 
Senator  Tatt's  wcmderf  ul  devotion  to  his 
country,  and  his  belief  in  speaking  and 
acting  forthrightly,  regardless  of  possi- 
ble political  repercussions.  These  mag- 
nificent characteristics  possessed  by  Bob 
Taft  were  also  recognized  by  the  average 
citizen  throughout  America. 

Eulogies  of  Tatt  are  by  this  time  al- 
most too  numerous  to  count.  However, 
as  (me  who  had  the  great  good  fortune  to 
know  Bob  Taft  for  many  years,  I  know 
that  too  much  praise  can  never  be 
spoken  of  him.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  therefore  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Recobd  a  wonderful  editorial  from 
the  Massillon  (Ohio)  Evening  Independ- 
ent of  Augtist  1.  1953. 

The  Evening  Independent's  entire  edi- 
torial is  excellent.  Most  significant 
statement  in  the  editorial,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  editor's  comment  that  "Bob  Taft 
never  straddled  the  fence  on  any  issue." 

How  true.  What  a  great  indication  of 
those  characteristics  of  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity which  were  Taft's  trademarks, 
and  which  made  all  who  knew  him  re- 
spect him,  even  when  they  did  not  agree 
with  his  point  of  view.  To  be  so  re- 
spected by  one's  opponents  is  the  true 
mark  of  greatness. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Bob  Taft 

Demth  baa  stilled  the  voice  of  Robist  A. 
Tarr  and  taken  from  the  Nation  one  of  its 
greatest  and  most  ooiu'ageous  and  capable 
public  servants. 

Bob  Tait,  son  of  a  President,  a  native  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  a  man  who  became 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  in- 
formed Oovernment  olBclals  in  Washington, 
died  Friday  noon  in  New  York  Hospital  where 
he  had  been  a  patient  for  several  weeks. 

Cancer  cut  abort  the  lUiistrlous  career  of 
this  oustandlng  American.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  63. 

A  bulwark  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
years — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  became 
known  as  "Mr.  Republican" — Senator  Tatt, 
however,  never  gained  his  greatest  goal — 
President  of  the  United  States.  Always  a 
prominent  contender  diulng  the  last  four 
presidential  campaigns.  Senator  Taft  never 
won  sufficient  support  In  his  own  party  to 
become  its  presidential  standard  bearer. 

His  last  bid  came  a  year  ago  when  he  again 
lost  the  nomination,  this  time  to  Oen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  who  went  on  to  be 
elected  President  In  November. 

To  those  who  are  expert  in  writing  eulogies 
and  to  historians  of  the  future  we  will  leave 
the  task  of  placing  Bob  Tait  in  his  rightful 
poelUon  In  the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 


Bveryonc  in  this  country — and  tliroughoat 
the  world — knew  of  Boa  Tarr  and  hla  rBoord 
aa  a  puMlc  servant.  Not  ewrjrone  agreed 
with  Tarr  and  Tavt  not  always  agreed  with. 
thoae  within  his  own  party. 

B«tt  whether  one  liked  or  diallkftd  Boa 
Tatt,  his  most  outqmken  critics  have  to 
agree  that  Boa  Tait  was  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed  a  brilliant  Intellect,  was  honest  to 
the  core.  and.  right  or  wrong,  had  courage  to 
stand  up  and  fight  for  his  conviction*. 

Boa  Taft  never  straddled  the  fence  on  any 
Issue  and  in  defeat  he  never  sulked  or  dis- 
played a  vicioiu  attitude.  The  manner  in 
which  Tatt  supported  Klsenhower  in  the  gen- 
eral "s  successful  campaign  last  fall  was  an  in- 
dication of  Tatt's  greatness. 

The  Nation  mourns  the  passing  of  a  bril- 
liant statesman. 

Bvery  American  is  the  loaer  because  death 
stepped  In  and  cut  short  Boa  Tatt's  life  at  a 
time  when  his  counsel  and  leaderahlp  were 
so  badly  needed  and  so  helpful  to  a  new  Fed- 
eral administration  Just  beginning  to  find  Its 
way  around  in  Washington's  tangled  Oovern- 
ment affairs. 

Pew  men  have  ever  attained  Tatt's  meas- 
ure of  greatness  or  won  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him 
or  were  familiar  with  his  record. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  great  public  serv- 
uit — a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity.  Intel- 
ligence, and  courage — a  combination  quit* 
rare  In  public  life  today. 

And  last  but  not  least  by  any  means  th* 
Nation  has  lost  a  great  American. 

Bob  Tait  was  a  great  American  because, 
first  and  last,  his  energies  and  thoughts  were 
directed  to  keeping  America  great  and  safe- 
guarding for  its  people  the  precloxu  liberties 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Pounding  Pathers. 

It  will  be  hard  to  replace  Boa  Tait — the 
man  and  public  servant — who  dedicated  his 
life  to  his  country — and  who  died  fighting  for 
Its  preservation. 


RepaUkaBt  Try  AdrcrlisiBff  TecUfW 
To  SeU  Ak  Fercc  Citfs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

OVCAUTOaHlA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPBBSBITATXVBS 
Friday,  July  31,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently shocked  to  learn  from  a  disgusted 
Republican  that  his  political  party  is 
planning  to  use  advertising  agency  tech- 
niques to  try  to  "sell"  the  American 
people  a  "bill  of  goods"  concerning  Sec- 
retary Wilson's  attack  on  the  American 
Air  Force.  To  accomplish  this  a  profes- 
sionally prepared  TV  script  has  been  pre- 
pared. A  TV  picture  financed  by  the 
Republicans  is  being  based  upon  this 
script  and  will  presumably  be  peddled 
to  TV  stations  throughout  the  Nation 
as  an  individual  Republican  Congress- 
man's nonpartisan  report  on  national 
defense. 

The  so-called  report  is  insidiously 
clever.  In  fact,  it  is  reminiscent  of  the 
advertising  agency  methods  used  by  the 
Republicans  last  year  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  "all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple." I  view  with  great  concern  the  fact 
that  such  sales  techniques,  perhaps  Jus- 
tifiable in  the  commercial  field,  are  now 
being  skillfully  adapted  to  politics,  not  to 
enlighten  the  people  with  facts,  but 
rather  to  distort  the  facts.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  improper  use  of  such  meth- 


ods has  inherent  in  U  a  eynieal  attitude 
toward  democracy — a  willingness,  per- 
haps without  full  realization,  to  mold 
public  opinion  by  methods  akin  to  ab- 
horrent totalitarian  devices.  Most 
Americans  were  surprised  whra  reliance 
on  elaborate  professional  staging,  com- 
plete with  cue  cards  and  rehearsals,  was 
even  resorted  to  in  putting  on  a  simple 
Presidential  report; to  the  people. 

I  am  sure  no  one  can  object  to  use  of 
professional  advice  to  make  political 
radio  and  TV  prc^rrams  interesting — to 
give  them  good  continuity  and  timing. 
But  this  is  not  the  same  as  employing 
devious  and  deceptive  techniques  to  cre- 
ate erroneous  impressions. 

In  order  to  dem(Histrate  the  point  I 
desire  to  make,  I  have  reproduced  the 
TV  script  and  interpolated  my  own  com- 
ments at  appropriate  places. 

I  believe  that  every  TV  station  which 
donates  time  for  exhibition  of  the  Re- 
publican TV  film  should  donate  equal 
time  to  the  Democrats  to  give  the  people 
our  version  of  the  need  for  adequate 
American  airpower.  I  feel  we  should 
insist  upon  this.  A  fully  and  honestly 
informed  electorate  Is  fundamental  to 
our  form  of  government.  It  would  be 
an  unpardonable  impo6iti(m  oo.  the  peo- 
ple to  exhibit  the  Republican  film  as 
anjrthing  but  what  it  is:  an  intensdiy 
partisan,  one-sided  presentation  of  Re- 
pubUcan  reasons  or,  in  reality,  excuses, 
for  rashly  abandoning  a  carefully  con- 
sidered airpower  program. 

The  script  and  my  own  interpolated 
comments  follow: 

TV  PiLM  ON  National  DarmsB 

(NoTx. — Script  prepared  by  Republican 
congressional  committee.  "Pacts"  interpo- 
lated by  Congressman  Sam  Yoarr,  Democrat, 
of  California.) 

CoNGaxasMAN.  How  do  you  do.  This  la 
■  your  Representative  in  Congress  from 

the  District  of  ,  bringing  you  a 

report  from  Congress.  This  report  concerns 
your  Government's  new  program  of  national 
defense.  That  program  is  designed  to  do 
two  things:  Plrst,  give  you  more  safety;  and, 
second,  do  it  at  less  cost. 

I  think  you  wlU  enjoy  seeing  this  report, 
becaiiae  it  shows  the  Government  Is  pr<afc^i«g 
excellent  progress  toward  both  goals.  As  we 
grow  stronger,  the  chance  of  another  war  is 
correspondingly  lessened.  And  as  our  de- 
fense program  becomes  more  efficient,  th* 
financial  burden  on  you  citizens  becomes 
lighter. 

(Pacts:  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  new 
130-wlng  program  calls  for  less  airpower 
than  the  143-wing  program,  and  at  a  later 
time,  thereby  increasing  and  prolonging  th* 
fast  approaching  period  of  imminent  and  im- 
pending danger  caused  by  Soviet  progress  In 
long-range  airpower  and  atomic  bombs. ) 

Oiir  new  defense  strategy  was  worked  out 
over  many  months  by  the  most  experienced 
and  competent  people  in  the  country.  They 
are  President  Eisenhower,  the  heads  of  th* 
Defense  Department,  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

(Pacts:  The  record  shows  clearly  that  th* 
revised  military  budget  was  based  upon 
financial  and  not  security  oonsideretlons. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Statt  were  not  even  con- 
sulted concerning  the  effect  of  the  Air  Poro* 
cuts  or  the  serious  risks  inherent  in  them.) 

The  first  fundamental  question  they  had 
to  decide  was  this:  Should  our  defense  pro- 
gram consist  of  another  series  of  suddm, 
frenzied  responses  to  one  fire-alarm  emsr 
gency  after  another?  Or  ahoold  wa  preiMtr* 
for  the  long  pull  by  building  a  safe  and  aana 
defense  which  can  be  born*  for  •■  long  aa  Is 
necessary^ 
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In  tlili  repot  900  win  we  «  Hrtes  of  f areta 
tlMt  tell  the  uuver  and  what  tltat  ancwer 
waaaa  to  you. 

(racte:  Stops  and  atarta  bave,  at  oourae. 
kuavaaed  defenae  coata.  Secretary  Wllaon'a 
audden  frenzied  stopping  of  the  earefuny 
planned  and  orderly  buildup  toward  a  143- 
wlBC  Air  Force  la  another  case  of  this.  In 
the  end  It  wUl  probably  increase  our  coats 
aa  tk  U  already  racUaaalj  Increaaing  our 
ztaka.) 

IPraaident  Baenhower.l 

MaaaaToa  No.  1.  President  Eisenhower's 
views  are  a  good  place  to  start. 

PrcaideBt  BnatHowxa  (direct  quotes) .  The 
central  problem  of  our  military  defense  Is 
not  merely  to  become  strong  but  to  stay 
strong.  The  reason  Is  obTlous:  we  cannot 
count  upon  any  enemy  striking  lis  at  a  given, 
aacertalnable  moment.  We  Uve.  aa  I  have 
mlA  before,  not  In  an  Instant  of  peril  but 
In  an  age  of  peril — a  time  of  tenaion  and 
watchfulness. 

The  defense  against  this  peril,  then,  must 
be  carefully  planned  and  steadfastly  main- 
tained. It  cannot  be  a  mere  repetition  of 
today's  reflex  to  yesterday's  crisis.  It  can- 
not be  a  thing  of  frenzies  and  alarms.  It 
■Buat  be  a  thing  oC  thought  and  order  and 
•aclency. 

Precisely  such  a  defense  Is  now  being  built 
for  our  country.  I  personally  believe  It  does 
several  things.  It  soberly  promises  more 
dBdent  military  production.  It  realistically 
•aaessea  our  long-tern\  economic  capacity. 
It  dcBuuids  the  elimination  of  luxury,  waste. 
and  duplication  In  all  military  activity.  And 
It  allocates  funds  as  Justly  and  wisely  as  pos- 
aUtle  among  the  three  armed  services. 

(Facta:  This  is  a  series  of  fine  sounding 
generalities  ascribed  to  the  President.  Care- 
lully  read  It  Implies  that  the  superseded 
program  exceeded  our  economic  capacity  al- 
though the  Soviets  are  maintaining  a  larger 
Army  and  Air  Force.  Such  defeatism  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  weaking  of  our  Air 
Force.  Secretary  Wilson's  allocation  of  funds 
between  the  services  appears  to  represent  a 
return  toward  the  discredited  and  ridiculous 
one-third  each  theory — and  this  In  spite  of 
the  admitted  fiu;t  that  the  Air  Force  is  now 
our  primary  striking  arm  and  has  not 
reached  Its  previously  planned  force  level  aa 
have  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marines.  Every- 
one Is  agreed  on  elimination  of  waste.  luxury, 
and  duplication  wherever  they  exist  in  all 
the  services.  Why  is  the  administration 
alngllng  out  the  Air  Force  as  the  object  of 
such  venom?    How  about  the  other  services? ) 

(Shot  of  combat  wing.  etc..  dissolve  to 
shots  of  Ike.) 

NAsaATOB  No.  1.  Alrpower  Is  being  heavily 
emphasized  as  the  first  step  In  carrying  out 
President  Elsenhower's  blueprint  for  defense. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  best  Air  Force  In 
the  world.  With  President  Elsenhower  In 
the  White  Bouse,  you  can  count  on  that. 
He's  the  man  who.  during  World  War  n. 
commanded  the  largest  air  force  the  world 
had  ever  known.  He's  the  num  who  saw 
what  alrpower  can  do. 

(Facts:  Alrpower  la  being  deemphaslzed. 
The  Presiflent  was  an  Army  general  and  Is 
not  an  authority  on  alrpower.  He  employed 
maas  land-invasion  tactics  In  Europe  with 
frightful  casualties.  It  was  in  the  Pacific 
that  alrpower  was  finally  unleashed  to  end 
the  war  without  a  mass  land  Invasion  of 
Japan.  Senator  Taft  himself  stated  that  the 
decline  in  American  alrpower  took  place 
wt>lle  General  Elsenhower  was  Chief  of  Staff. 
It  appears  th*t  historians  will  have  to  record 
that  we  forfeited  our  chance  to  gain  air  au- 
prcmacy  while  he  waa  President.) 

(Oarda  superimposed  over  shots  of  planes; 
1S64  goal.  114  wings;  dlaaolved  to  card:  in- 
crease of  11  wings;  dissolve  to  ahot  of  jet 
•ytencs.  etc.) 

NaaBATo*  No.  3.  A  rapid  buildup  in  the 
comlMt  strength  of  the  Air  Faroe  Is  being 
poabsd.    The  goal  for  June  30.  1954.  Is  114 


wings}  combat-ready  wings.    This  Is  aa  In- 

of  11  wings  from  March  1*53. 

fact,   the  Air  Force   buildup  wUl  be 

In  the  fiscal  year   1954  than  in  the 

fiscal  year.    Furthermore,  a  much 

proportion  of  the  Air  Force  wlU  have 

up-to-date  planes. 

The  planned  buUdup  Is  actually 

out  and  delayed.     The  bulld- 

4ieh  will  take  place  in  spite  of  the  cuts 

of  delivery  of  planes  ordered  before 

of  adniinlstratlons  and  ix>w  ac- 

in  mass  production.     ScMne  of  the  past 

wlU  carry  part  of  the  program 

for  a  considerable  period  before  the 

currr^nt   cuts    become   fully   effective.     The 

to  assume  credit  for  this  forward 

motl<#i    while    api^ylng    drastic    brakes    is 

hypocrisy.) 

superimposed  over  plane;  1955.  120 
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No.  1.  Looking  further  ahead,  an 

goal  of  120  Air  Force  wings  has  been 

rhls  goal  is  to  be  reached  during  the 

year  1955.  subject  to  a  review  of  the 

defense  situation  by  the  new  Joint 

of  Staff. 

Under  the    former   program   the 
level  would  have  been  reached  In 
1954  and  143  wings  by  the  end  of  calen- 
1955.     The  new  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Oen.  Nat  Twining  hae  already  said 
wing  program  U  necessary  for  our 
security.     By   his  Quantico  con- 
order  banning  split  papers  ( those  in- 
dissenting  views)  the  President  ap- 
to  have  paved  the  way  to  force  Gen- 
'  "wining  to  agree  to  recommendations 
other  Chiefs  which  will  be  made  under 
pressure  and  not  free  from 
pressure  as  should  be  the  case  when 
can  liberty  Is  Involved.) 

of  planes  taking  off  from  aircraft 
card  superimposed  over  planes;  total 
34.900  planes.  I 

No.  2.  Of  course,  the  Air  Force 
y  part  of  our  alrpower.     We  also  have 
,  with  its  planes  and  giant  carriers 
the  fight  to  the  enemy,  as  well  aa 
aircraft,   which   are  highly  effective 
help  to  ground  troops.     By  June 
the   Navy   and   Marines   together   will 
about  9,900  planes — which  are  In  ad- 
to  the  Air  Force  total  of  25.000  planes. 
The  Navy  air  arm  has  a  different 
mission   from   the   Air   Force.     Its 
value  was  taken  into  consideration 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Se- 
Counsel  fixed  the  143  wing  goal  for 
Force.     The  first  of  the  "giant  car- 
has  not  even  been  completed,  much 
tested;  a  third  "giant  carrier"  was  in- 
in  the  Wilson  budget  although  the 
and  Air  Force  objected  to  building  any 
until  one  could  be  tried  out.) 

19SdgoaI.  179  wings.) 

ATcm  No.  1.  In  fact,  when  the  planned 

of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

by    wings,    our    overall    defense 

calls  for  176  wings  by  July  1,  1956. 

This  is   a  shameless  attempt   to 

the    public    by    lumping    together 

and  Air  Force  strengths  In  an  effort 

it  appear  that  the  administration 

to  exceed  a  143  wing  Air  Force.    Actu- 

1  he   Navy    and   Marine    air   arms    were 

planned  as  additio&al  to  143  wings 

Air  Force.    This  streifgth  was  consld- 

mlnimiun  for  reasonable  security.) 

of  Jet  planes:  dissolve  to  a  fiight 
8  paper  darts  twisting  and  turning: 
to  a  rain  of  dollar  bills;   superlm- 
over  this,  shadowy  ghoet  planes.) 

No.  2.  These  wings  will  be  real 

ready  to  fly  and  fight.     They  wont 

wings — planes  which  exist  only  In 

imagination.     In  perilous  times 

these,  we  can't  put  feathers  on  dollar 

I  md  call  them  airplanes.    For  instance. 

the   103   wings   credited   to  the   Air 

at  the  start  of  1953.  10  wings  had  not 

given  their  prcqper  combat  aircraft. 
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(Ptets:  Wings  must  be  sethratsd.  based, 
staffed,  and  tratocd  before  given  plance  to 
operate  and  maintain.  During  a  rapid  build- 
up there  are  bound  to  be  some  in  the  embry- 
onic stage.  This  statement  contains  a  snide 
and  misleading  attack  on  the  Air  Force.  It 
is  a  deliberate  and  deceptive  attempt  to  dis- 
tort the  meaning  of  what  is  stated  by  omit- 
ting explanatory  facts.  The  shadowy 
ghoet  planes  are  a  clever  device  to  produce  a 
desired  psychological  Impression  in  the  mind 
of  the  viewer  not  based  upon  fact.) 

[Shots  of  our  very  latest  planes  dissolving 
one  into  the  other.) 

Nabxatob  No.  1.  Another  word  about  the 
kind  of  planes: 

The  planes  being  produced  today  are  the 
most  modem  in  the  world  because  our  re- 
search and  development  program  is  running 
full  speed  ahead.  Manufactiiring  plans  are 
being  kept  flexible  so  that  new  and  better 
kincte  of  planes  can  be  put  into  production 
promptly.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
advantages  of  President  Elsenhower's  long- 
range,  ever-prepared  program.  Under  the 
other  kind  of  program,  with  its  sudden 
bxirsts  of  frantic  production,  airplane  design 
had  to  be  frosen  in  models  that  frequently 
became  out  of  date  very  soon. 

(Facta:  Research  and  development  were 
running  full  speed  ahead  tmtll  Secretary 
Wilson  slowed  them  down.  Today's  planes 
are  a  result  of  past  efforts.  We  have  gone 
through  a  period  of  intensified  progress  while 
conquering  the  sound  barrier  and  compli- 
cated electronics  problems.  Planes  will  con- 
tinue to  become  obsolete.  But  we  cannot, 
for  this  reason,  stop  producing  the  best  cur- 
rently poeslble  for  an  extended  interval  with- 
out risking  annihilation.  The  current  cut- 
back is  the  usual  prelude  to  another  sudden 
burst  of  frantic  production  should  the  Ad- 
ministration prove  wrong  In  its  easy  reliance 
on  ita  guesa  as  to  Soviet  Intentions.  It 
would  be  more  sensible  to  base  our  prepared- 
ness on  Soviet  capabilities.) 

(Sbou  of  Air  National  Guard,  etc.;  If 
there  is  a  heaquarters  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, show  name  over  building,  etc.) 

Nazbatob  No.  2.  Modernizing  the  aircraft 
of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Reservs 
la  another  innovation  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. B7  June  1965.  these  civilian  com- 
ponents will  have  approximately  23  wlnga. 
equipped  with  the  finest  of  flrst-line  air- 
craft. Under  previous  plans,  no  provision 
was  made  for  modernizing  the  Bescrvs 
groups. 

(Facts:  This  is  no  innovation.  The  Air 
National  Guard  and  Air  Reserve  were  con- 
sidered as  supplemental  to  the  required  143 
wing  Regular  Air  Force.  They  were  to  be 
equipped  and  modernized  as  rapidly  aa  pos- 
sible after  the  Regular  Air  Force.  Because 
of  Secretary  Wilson's  reatrictlons  on  the 
buildup  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  wings,  and 
his  inability  to  inunedlately  cut  off  the  flow 
of  previously  ordered  planea  for  these  winga, 
he  decided  to  ahunt  the  planes  off  to  Re- 
serve and  Air  National  Guard  wings  which 
cannot  be  ready  for  a  considerable  time  after 
an  emergency  develops — perhaps  not  in  time 
to  avert  a  catastrophic  atomic  attack.  The 
Reeerve  and  Air  National  Guard  wings  are 
neef!Ml  to  back  up  the  143-wing  Regular 
Air  Force,  not  in  lieu  of  it.) 

I r resident  Elsenhower.) 

Naskatoi  N  j.  1.  President  Elsenhower  him- 
self expla  aed  the  next  question — budgets 
and  apprc^rlatlons — by  emphasizing  th*t 
safety  came  first  and  dollazs  second. 

President    ExszNHown    (actual    quotes). 

We  first  determined  what  is  truly  vital  to 
our  security.  We  next  planned  to  eliminate 
every  useless  expendittire  and  duplication. 
And  we  finally  decided  upon  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  meet  this  program. 

(Facts:  This  is  an  attempt  to  disguise  the 
shocking  facts.  The  testimony  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Secretary  of  Defense  clearly  reveals 
that  financial  considerations  came  first,  not 
safety.    It  was  first  determined  how  much 
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was  to  be  eut  fttMu  the  defense  budget. 
Secretary  Wilson  testified  he  gave  the  Presl'* 
dent  an  over-all  figure  not  broken  down  be- 
tween the  Services.  Then  he  went  to  Europe. 
When  he  came  back  his  comptroller.  Reserve 
Admiral  McNeil,  ahowed  him  aome  flgurea 
which  he  looked  over  "quickly  and  approved." 
Later  he  and  his  Chief  Deputy  Kyes  were 
surprised  when  Air  Force  Secretary  Talbot 
called  'the  statistical  reeult"  to  their  at- 
tention— they  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
practically  all  the  cuts  were  in  the  Air  Force 
budget.  This  is  hardly  the  careful  step  by 
step  planned  reduction  luider  Presidential 
guidance  shyly  implied  in  the  misleading 
propaganda.  What  obvloiuly  happened  waa 
that  the  campaign  promises  to  balance  the 
budget  and  cut  taxes  without  weakening 
defense  came  home  to  rooat  and  it  was 
decided  to  take  the  calculated  risk  of 
weakening  defense  In  order  not  to  have  to 
face  the  humiliation  of  admitting  how  ut- 
terly raah  the  promises  were.) 

(Hand  cutting  dollar  bill  60  to  40;  larger 
part  marked  "Air  Power";  dissolve  to  shot  of 
powerful  flexed  biceps;  dissolve  to  shot  of 
flight  of  )eU.] 

NAszAToa  No.  2.  TO  make  sure  of  your 
safety,  flO  cents  of  each  defense  dollar  Is  go- 
ing to  air  power. 

But  belief  in  air  power  is  no  excuse  for 
waste  or  extravagance  in  our  air  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  eliminating  fat  and 
concentrating  on  muscle,  your  tax  dollars 
are  being  saved  and  the  Air  Force  is  grow- 
ing more  powerful  every  single  day. 

(Facts:  Here  again  is  a  lumping  of  Naval 
Air  and  Air  Force  expenditures  which  faila 
to  explain  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
practically  reached  the  strengths  assigned 
to  them  while  the  Air  Force  hss  not.  The 
Air  Force  was  growing  more  powerful  every 
single  day  before  Secretary  Wilson  took 
over.  The  naomenttun  of  the  former  pro- 
gram Is  carrying  progreas  forward  in  some 
respects  such  aa  plane  production  but  the 
current  restrictions  and  limitations  on  man- 
power, bases,  and  even  on  the  spending  of 
money  formerly  appropriated,  when  coupled 
with  elimination  of  vital  support  uniU. 
makss  this  claim  of  doubtful  validity  now. 
and  will  certainly  make  it  deflnitely  xmtrue 
before  long  unless  the  administration's  pro- 
gram is  revised.) 

(Card:  1963  unspent  Air  Force  funds.  929 
billion:  this  is  superimposed  over  a  huge 
pile  of  contracta.) 

NAsaAToa  No.  1.  In  past  years,  the  tremen- 
dous pileup  in  unspent  military  appro- 
priations, particularly  those  of  the  Air  rorcm, 
waa  one  of  the  moat  serious  byproducta  of 
the  stop-and-go  military  program.  For 
example,  on  June  30,  1953,  the  Air  Force  had 
to  its  credit  929  billion  in  unspent  appro- 
priations by  the  Congress. 

I  Shot  of  Ike  at  deak  if  possible.) 

Nabsatob  No.  2.  This  was  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  President  Eisenhower,  as  part 
of  his  new  military  program,  ordered  a  cut  of 
96  billion  in  the  Pentagon's  request  for  new 
money.  He  was  trying  to  put  the  defense 
program  more  nearly  on  a  commonsense, 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 

icard  superlmpoeed  over  ahota  of  Air 
Force;  total  funds  available  to  Air  Force, 
940  bUllon.) 

NAsaATOB  No.  1.  At  the  same  time,  the  Air 
Force  was  given  ample  funds  to  do  the  Job  we 
all  want  done.  For  Instance,  a  new  appro- 
priation of  $11  billion,  on  top  of  the  unspent 
929  billion  would  give  the  Air  Force  a  total  of 
940  billion — or  enough  to  keep  the  entire  Air 
Force  going  at  the  cxirrent  rata  of  expendi- 
ture for  almost  3  years. 

I  An  average  American  citizen  actually  ask- 
ing this  question.) - 

AviBAOx  Amkkicah  CtTtttM.  How  can  we 
reduce  new  Air  Force  appropriations  and  yet 
have  greatar  air  strength? 

I  Interior  shot  of  efficiently  busy  ofllce.] 

NAsaAToa  No.  2.  By  better  planning,  better 
organization  and  better  management. 


f  Shot  of  contract  belnf  signed;  dissolve  to 
plane  taking  off.) 

NABBAToa  No.  1.  For  instance,  the  time  be- 
tween placing  an  order  for  a  plane  and  get- 
ting delivery  is  being  reduced  from  as  long 
at  34  months  to  18  months.  This  means 
more  planes  at  less  cost. 

(Shot  at  btisy  aircraft  factory.] 

NAXSAToa  No.  2.  Production  schedules  are 
being  met,  something  which  had  not  been 
done  previously  for  30  months.  For  Instance, 
combat  aircraft  were  22  percent  behind 
schedule. 

(Facta:  This  is  fuU  of  misleading  half 
truths  and  generalities  left  unexplained. 
Complicated  aircraft  cannot  be  purchased 
like  a  can  of  beans  in  a  grocery  store.  They 
must  be  ordered  far  in  advance  aiUI  this 
requires  an  appropriation  (authority  to 
spend)  by  Congress  but  the  money  is  not 
actualy  paid  (spent)  until  delivery.  After 
being  obligated  by  contract  the  money  can- 
not be  used  for  any  other  purpose  and  is 
therefore  not  available  although  technically 
it  remains  unspent.  The  tune  t>etween  the 
ordering  of  a  plane  and  delivery  of  it  is 
called  lead  time.  During  the  period  called 
lead  time  the  money  to  pay  for  the  aircraft 
remains  appropriated  but  not  spent.  Only 
actual  expendlttu'es  affect  the  Government's 
cash  deficit.  Obviously  past  appropriations 
for  aircraft  will  carry  the  program  forward 
for  a  period  of  time,  the  length  of  which  is 
dependent  on  the  rata  of  actxizl  expenditure. 
Secretary  Wilson  has  limited  the  Air  FcH^:e 
expendltiue  rate  to  prolong  this  time  during 
which  he  can  utilize  past  appropriatlnur. 
This  permita  him  to  pretand  they  were  ex- 
cessive, and  also  that  his  reduced  new  ones 
are  presently  adequata.  To  accomplish  this 
deceptive  maneuver  he  has  recklessly  re- 
duced our  air  power  program  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Reduction  of  lead  time  is  always 
dealrable.  but  very  difllcult  during  a  period  of 
rapid  development  and  change,  without 
freezing  of  models  or  unduly  delaying  initial 
tooling  up  for  latar  maas  production.  Any 
slippage  (delayed  delivery)  of  the  past  might 
hsve  been  made  up  by  the  manufacturers. 
If  they  can  now  meet  their  delivery  sched- 
ules it  is  due  to  no  effort  of  this  administra- 
tion. Furtherm<xe,  delaying  the  ordering  of 
planes  by  postponing  appropriations  for 
them  from  this  fiscal  year  to  a  futxu'e  one  is 
simply  an  expedient  device  to  lower  this 
year's  appropriations,  which  makee  good 
propaganda,  but  it  representa  no  real  saving 
and  does  not  even  effect  the  Government's 
actual  deficit.  The  alleged  "pay  as  you  go" 
phrase  is  therefore  seen  to  be  mere  high- 
sounding  semantics  worked  into  the  script  by 
professional  writers  simply  for  psychological 
effect.  Of  course  a  large  part  of  the  Air  Force 
appropriation  is  and  always  has  been  on  a 
cturrent  basis  which  might  be  called  pay  as 
you  go.  In  this  category  is  pay  of  person- 
nel and  similar  items,  for  which  appropria- 
tions must  be  made  each  year,  no  matter  how 
much  remains  at  any  one  time  obligated 
by  contracta  but  held  unexpended  awaiting 
deliveries.  To  say  that  the  administration's 
program  will  reduce  appiroprlations  and  still 
give  us  greater  air  strength  is  so  ridiculous 
that  it  is  an  Insult  to  the  intalligence  of  the 
public.  How  can  120  Regular  Air  Ftn-ce 
Wings,  min\is  vital  support  unita,  be 
stronger  than  143  such  wings  augmented  by 
adequata  support  unite?  The  Wilson  pro- 
gram calls  for  52  strategic  branber  wings 
instaad  of  57;  26  tactical  wings  (fighters  and 
flghtar  bombers)  instaad  of  40;  14  troop 
carrier  wings  instead  of  17.  Also  eliminated 
are  the  equivalent  of  three  wings  of  B-47 
Jet  bombers  which  were  to  be  used  primarily 
as  trainers  but  would  have  been  available 
to  bomber  command  If  needed.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  many  needed  support  unita 
were  eliminated  thereby  greatly  diminishing 
our  ability  to  apply  sustained  air  power 
should  the  need  arise.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  the  Russians  are  feverishly  Improving 


their  preponderant  air  power  white  our  ef- 
fort to  offset  it  Is  being  abandonsd— •  sto- 
rifloe  to  raah  political  expediency.) 

(Shot  of  Air  Force  officer  actually  at  oob« 
trol  of  plane;  dissolve  to  Air  Force  Band; 
dissolve  to  Air  Force  show. ) 

Nabzatob  No.  1.  Air  Force  personnel  are 
being  tised  more  efficiently.  More  men  are 
being  used  fly  planes  Instead  of  as  musi- 
cians, recreation  specialists,  personal-affairs 
spedallsta,  and  the  like. 

(Facta:  "nils  U  a  demagogic  attempt  to 
smear  the  Air  Force  and  create  the  impres- 
aion  that  the  Air  Force  cuta  were  made  poa- 
slble  by  elimination  of  unnecessary  noncom- 
bat  activities.  Actually  the  Army  has  mors 
bands  than  the  Air  Force  although  the  Air 
Force  has  more  bases.  Cutting  out  all  the 
Air  Force  bands  would  resiilt  in  a  compara- 
tively small  apparent  saving  but  In  the  end 
it  would  increase  costa.  This  is  so  because 
music  for  drills  as  well  as  for  dances  and 
other  minor  recreational  activities  provided 
for  our  military  personnel,  tands  not  only  to 
Improve  morale  but  also  to  encourage  re- 
enlistmenta.  Every  reenlistn^nt  savea  ex- 
pensive training  of  a  replaonnent.  This  Is 
especially  true  in  the  Air  Force  because  of 
ita  complicated  equipment.  Our  boys  in  the 
services,  particularly  those  away  from  their 
homes  and  families,  need  and  deserve 
planned  recreation.  Exaggerating  the  ex- 
pense involved  is  petty  and  mean.  The  serv- 
ice man  or  wcmum  gives  up  recreational  op- 
portunities and  liberties  enjoyed  by  civilians. 
Bands  nuike  possible  many  pleasant  hours 
which  would  otherwise  be  heavy  with 
boredom.) 

)Shot  of  transport  plane.] 

NAKXAToa  No.  2.  And  nonessential  types  of 
planes,  such  as  tranaporta  for  high-ranking 
officials,  are  being  sharply  rediiced. 

(Facto:  Here  again  is  an  unabashed  exag- 
geratlcm  employed  to  distract  attention  froni 
the  dangerously  heavy  cuta  In  our  air  offen- 
sive and  defensive  capabilities.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Serv- 
ice secretaries  never  object  to  flying  in  mod- 
em t)rpe  tranaporta  but  all  these  combined, 
if  entirely  eliminated,  would  cause  a  propor- 
tionately infinitesimal  reduction  in  the  Air 
Force  budget.  The  tise  of  the  word  "non- 
essential" is  more  sheer  deception.  It  evi- 
dently refers  to  noncombat  planes  and  bra- 
senly  hnplies  these  are  nonessential,  although 
the  truth  is  they  are  a  critically  necessary 
part  of  a  well  rounded  Air  Force  prepared  for 
the  i4>pllcatlon  of  sustained  alrpower  and 
effective  support  of  other  forcea.  What  are 
some  of  the  nonessential  unita  eliminated^ 
A  few  examples  are :  MATS  squadrons  needed 
to  deploy  or  rapidly  supply  and  reenforoe 
Army  and  Air  Force  unite  in  the  fleld  as  was 
done,  for  example,  when  Patton's  Third  Army 
dashed  across  France,  not  to  mention  the 
great  Berlin  airlift;  air  rescue  groups,  assault 
groups,  aerial  refueling  squadrons  which  in- 
crease the  range  of  our  bcMubers.  evacuation 
squadrons  to  rush  the  wounded  to  hospitals, 
mapping  and  charting  squadrons  upon  which 
military  success  may  depend,  and  weather 
reconnaissance  squadrons  which  can  prevent 
disasters  in  air  operations.  Elimination  of» 
such  so-called  nonessential  unite  is  a  serious 
disaster  to  otir  military  strength.  Of  course, 
curtailing  capabilities  like  our  aMlity  to 
evacuate  our  wounded  will  not  nuitter  if 
there  are  none.  But  what  if  there  are? 
That  is  part  of  the  calculated  risk  being 
forced  upon  ua.  A  really  effective,  adequata. 
powerful  Air  Force  requires  much  more  than 
combat  planes.  The  administration  is  try- 
ing to  oover  up  ita  attack  on  the  American 
Air  Force  by  stressing  false  economy  and 
boldly  trying  to  steal  credit  for  the  mounting 
deliveries  of  combat  planea  prevloxisly  or- 
dered and  in  production  before  the  change  of 
administrations. ) 

OoNeaxssKAW.  I  think  that  gives  yovf  a 
good  idea  how  the  new  defense  prognm  la 
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tfiaptng  vp.  AlTMulT  we  have  teen  many 
example*  <tf  how  the  prosnun  U  paying  off. 
For  Instance,  In  the  first  5  months,  civilian 
employment  In  the  Defense  Department  was 
cut  by  32.000  persons.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Department's  eOclency  and  effectiveness 
were  stepped  up. 

Another  result  has  been  marked  Improve- 
flient  In  the  alrbase  construction  program. 
Tou  probably  recall  that  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  Preparedness  Committee, 
under  Senator  Ltkoom  Johkson,  of  Texas, 
found  many  new  bases  where  huge  sums  had 
been  wasted  ji  construction  because  of  poor 
planning  and  poor  supervision.  This  condi- 
tion has  now  been  corrected  by  placing  strict 
ctnrbe  on  all  spending  for  new  bases. 

So  far,  this  report  has  concentrated  on 
alrpower.  because  there  Is  so  much  interest 
In  ihat  branch  of  the  service.  But  new 
things  are  happening  In  the  other  branches, 
too.  so  let's  have  a  look  at  them. 

(Facts:  Personnel  cuts  ox  freezes  are  not 
•s  serious  for  the  Navy  and  Army  as  for  the 
Air  Force  which  is  still  expanding  due  to 
past  momentum  although  at  a  slowed  pace 
because  of  Secretary  Wilson's  restrictions. 
The  Air  Force  sometime  ago  brought  in  Dr. 
■dmund  P.  Learned,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  a 
management  control  expert.  He  and  his  staff 
surveyed  the  entire  Air  Force  manpower  pro- 
gram to  reduce  it  to  the  bare  minimum  re- 
quired. The  Air  Force  Is  now  actually  being 
criticized  because  its  first  estimates  of  the 
persmnei  required  for  143  wings  was  pains- 
takingly revised  downward  on  the  basis  of  its 
own  more  thorough  study.  Current  restric- 
tions will  limit  the  Air  Force  to  less  than  the 
required  minimum.  In  fact.  Secretary  Wil- 
son has  already  been  forced  to  increase  the 
Air  FcH'ce  personnel  ceiling  be  first  bump- 
tiously announced.  The  Army  Engineers 
construct  bases  for  the  Air  Force.  Ordered 
changes  In  the  ^Alr  FmtM  program  like  the 
CTjrrent  one  do  result  In  costly  cancellations 
and  revisions.  The  present  rash  cutback  will 
add  to  total  costs  If  an  emergency  causes  a 
hurried  return  to  the  143-wing  program.) 

(Shot  of  Army;  dissolve  to  shot  of  Navy; 
dissolve  to  shot  of  Marine  Corps;  then  dis- 
solve to  various  shots  of  the  Army  ending  up 
With  huge  ammo  dump.) 

NABaAToa  No.  1.  Under  President  Bsen- 
bower's  program,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps — like  the  Air  Force  are  all 
being  greatly  strengthened. 

The  Army's  combat  strength  Is  to  consist 
at  ao  divisions,  18  regimental  combat  teams, 
•nd  117  antiaircraft  battalions,  which  Is  4 
Bua-e  than  at  the  start  of  1953.  The  Army's 
Striking  power  Is  being  substantially  in- 
creased through  modernizing  its  equipment. 
Supplies  of  critical  items  are  being  built  up, 
and  ammunition  shortages  are  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

(Shot  of  Navy  aircraft  carrier  planes  taking 
off  from  carrier.  | 

Naxsatob  No.  2.  As  for  the  Navy,  the  nxun- 
ber  of  ships  in  the  active  fleet  is  to  be  1,131. 
New  ships  of  modem  design,  including  a  huge 
new  airplane  carrier,  are  being  built,  and 
existing  ships  are  being  modernized.  Naval 
*air  strength  is  being  built  up  through  the 
addition  of  better  planes. 

Our  Navy  will  still  control  the  high  seas. 
And  as  long  as  It  does  so,  there  ean  be  no 
mass  invasion  or  occupation  of  the  United 
States. 

(Shots  of  Marine  Corps.] 

NAsaATOB  No.  1.  The  Marine  Corps,  with 
three  divisions  and  three  air  wings,  is  being 
strengthened  through  deliveries  at  new 
groiud  equipment  and  new  aircraft. 

(Facts:  The  Air  Force  is  bsing  weakened 
by  the  President's  program,  not  strength- 
ened. The  other  services  are  remaining  near 
the  force  levels  planned  long  ago.  The  im- 
proved weapons  are,  of  course,  all  the  result 
otspast  research,  development,  planning,  and 
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The  ammunition  claim  depends 
events  beyond  the  knowledge  or  con- 
the  script  writer  and  is  a  good  ex- 
of    how    loosely    their    irresponsible 
are  utlllxed  for  psychological  effect. 
10,  1953,  the  Army  annoiuiced  that 
reduction  in  tank  production  had 
ordered  by  the  Defense  Department.    It 
this    administration's    black-ls-white 
to  explf'in  how  this  in  reality  strength- 
Army.) 

of  guided  missile  taking  off;  shot  of 
In  i.ction  if  possible.] 

No.    2.  New    and    revolutionary 

are,  of  course,  daily  increasing  our 

One  of  them  is  a  weapon  called 

That's  an  amazing  guided  missile 

leeks  out  and  destroys  enemy  planes. 

battalions  are  being  .installed  around 

]  ilaces  in  the  country  In  order  to  help 

sure  that  very  few,  if  any,  enemy  planes 

^ver  get  through. 

of  atomic  explosion;  dissolve  to  shot 
planes;    dissolve   to   shot   of   huge 
of  planes  in  endless  stream.] 

No.  1.  And  of  course  there  are  the 
atomic  weapons.    Today  three  air- 
loaded  with   modern  bombs  can  Un- 
as  much  destructive  power  as  2,700 
of  the  World  War  n  type.    This,  incl- 
is  another  very  good  reason  why 
Eisenhower  Is  keeping  our  military 
highly  flexible  so  that  Immediate  ad- 
can  be  taken  at  everything  our  lab- 
learn. 
This   Is   a   deceptive   attempt   to 
new  devices,  especially  nuclear  weap- 
lave  lessened  our  need  for  a  143-wing 
'ioTce.     The  fact  is  these  weapons  were 
Into  consideration  when  the  143-wing 
was    painstakingly   determined    as 
to  provide  a  "minimum  level  of 
An^  air  offensive  could  not  em- 
atom  or  hydrogen  bombs  exclusively. 
>roblem  is  not  nearly  so  simple.    Push- 
warfare  Is  not  here.    This  attempt  to 
that  it  is,  in  order  to  Justify  the  Air 
cuts,  is  playing  politics  with  the  lives 
children.    Furthermore,  if  wars 
low  be  won  quickly  with  a  few  planes 
lew  weapons,  we  scarcely  need  an  army 
at  all.    The  reference  to  "few  if  any" 
planes  being  able  to  "get  through"  is 
Irresponsible.) 
of  British  Fleet  under  steam;  dls- 
to  French   troops   marching:    dissolve 
of  American  offlcer  training  South 
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No.  2.  National  security  consists 

>f  having  strong  allies  abroad.    To  help 

this  about.  President  Eisenhower  and 

I  ingress  have  placed  much  greater  em- 

on  military  aid  instead  at  economic 

Seventy  percent  of  the  authorized  aid 

directly    into    weapons,     military 

and   military   training   for   ova 


gidng 


equl]  iment 
alllec . 

(Ftcts:  The  administration   has  not   im- 
prove d  or  increased  the  former  program  but 

tr  ring  to  claim  a  great  victory  in  being 
to  merely  ccxitlnue  it  in  a  very  reduced 
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No.  1.  And.  finally,  defense  con- 
of  having   the  right  kind  ot   military 
orgailiaation.  with  the  right  men  running  it. 
>f  President  Eisenhower's  first  acts  was 
the  Defense  Department  along 
dear^ut,  effective  lines.     The  National  Secu- 
Council    was    revitalized.    New    Joint 
of  Staff  were  appointed  and  they  were 
Instrticted  to  make  a  tc^-to- bottom  survey 
defense  strategy. 
President  Eisenhower  has  reemphaslaed 
times,  this  entire  military  program  is 
guid4d  by  Just  one  thing — what  is  best  for 
permanent  safety. 

How  some  of  these  changes  will 

out  In  practice  is  not  known  at  this 

The  terms  of  2  of  the  3  Joint  Chiefs 

and.  of  course,  new  ones  had  to  be 
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appointed.  The  third.  Admiral  Fechteler. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  was  replaced,  prob- 
ably  becatise  he  was  on  record  in  favor  ol 
the  143  Wing  Air  Force  program  which  the 
Administration  now  must  try  to  get  scrapped 
in  order  to  save  face.  The  new  Secretaiy  of 
Defense  became  embroiled  in  an  anti-Air 
Ft>rce  campaign  before  he  learned  anything 
St  all  about  strategy.  He  has  exhibited  an 
arrogant  and  self-centered  attitude  which 
has  no  place  in  the  public  service.  Moreover, 
he  has  repeatedly  emphasized  his  opinion 
relative  to  the  shortcomings  of  military  men 
without  even  seeming  to  realize  that  such 
statemento  also  belittle  the  President  who 
appointed  him.  He  seems  to  feel  that  the 
only  worthwhile  life  Is  one  devoted  to  ma- 
terial self-enrichment,  and  the  only  worth- 
while test  of  intelligence  is  tlie  number  of 
dollars  amassed.  His  appointment  was  a 
most  unfortunate  one.  On  March  29.  I960, 
before  he  openly  entered  politics.  President 
Eisenhower,  in  discussing  the  "old"  Joint 
Chiefs,  said:  "I  think  you  have  at  the  head 
of  the  services  today  three  of  the  finest  Chiefs 
of  Staff  the  services  have  ever  seen,  and  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  going  to  fall  asleep  on 
the  Job.  In  Collins  and  Vandenberg  and 
Sherman  you  have  three  of  the  topflight 
people  of  this  country.  The  same  applies 
to  the  Chairman,  General  Bradley."  Yet 
when  General  Vandenberg  patriotically  re- 
sisted Secretary  Wilson's  attack  on  American 
Air  Power  he  was  viciously  slandered.) 

CoMcxxssiiAjr.  It's  reassuring  for  me  to  be 
able  to  bring  a  report  like  this  to  you.  be- 
cause I  believe  it  demonstrates  that  our 
military  program  Is  sound  and  strong. 

When  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  was 
debating  the  defense  appropriation  bill.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  sent  us  a  letter.  Let  m« 
read  you  two  sentences  from  It: 

"This  budget."  President  Elsenhower  said, 
"represents  my  own  views  and  bears  my 
personal  endorsement  in  all  major  particu- 
lars. •  *  •  It  will  provide  us  with  solid 
military  force  based  on  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy, both  capable  of  rapid  expansion  in  an 
emergency." 

The  military  program  is  based  squarely  on 
the  fact  that  military  strength  and  economle 
strength  go  hand  in  hand.  In  fact,  the 
foundation  of  military  strength  is  economic 
strength — which  means  our  factories,  our 
farms,  our  mines,  and  you.  our  citizens.  The 
wrong  kind  of  defense  prqgram  could  easily 
lead  to  further  infiatlon.  to  regimentation  of 
our  lives,  and  to  a  bankrupt  America.  If 
those  things  happened,  they  would  be  Just 
as  satisfying  to  the  Soviet  as  the  winning  of 
a  major  battle. 

But  these  things  are  not  going  to  happen. 
As  we  grow  in  military  strength,  so,  too,  ara 
we  growing  in  economic  strength. 

If  our  enemies  should  ever  choose  to 
launch  a  war.  we  will  be  ready.  But — more 
importantly — we  hope  and  trust  that  be- 
cause we  are  ao  strong,  no  enemy  will  dara 
start  a  war. 

And  so  we  proceed  with  faith  that  by  be- 
ing ready  for  war,  we  can  assure  peace. 

(Facts:  The  letter  signed  by  the  President 
was  used  by  the  Republicans  to  claim  all 
should  heed  his  advice  on  a  "father  knows 
best"  theory.  They  did  not  apply  the  same 
logic  to  his  recommendations  on  foreign  aid 
or  several  other  matters.  The  same  easy 
but  unfounded  optimism  that  now  charac- 
terizes the  President's  predictions  and  esti- 
mates of  our  military  requirements  was  In 
evidence  a  few  months  before  Korea  dis- 
closed the  dangerous  weakness  in  our  mili- 
tary preparedness.  Anyone  who  feels  in- 
clined to  rely  on  his  guesses  as  to  the  future 
rather  than  the  stark  realities  of  our  situa- 
tion should  read  his  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
March  29,  1950.  This  is  not  reassuring 
when  one  realises  he  can  now  order  accept- 
ance of  his  theories  by  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  which  he  was  then  only  a  part.) 
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K  'ftc  Tot^  Dole  VacMstiliifiouir 

EXTENSION  OP  iir%MATm 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESXNTATIVI8 

Monday,  August  i,  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  top  of 
a  Federal  debt  of  at  least  $272  billion, 
which  is  greater  than  the  combined  debt 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  our  con- 
tinuing multl-biUkxi-doUar  foreign  dole 
is  financial  insanity. 

There  is  another  aspect  which  has  had 
all  too  little  attention.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality.  This  is  brought 
out  clearly  by  A.  H.  Dbcon  In  the  August 
edition  of  the  magazine  National  Re- 
public. 

The  Dixon  article  follows: 
Too*  PocxstaooK  am  Foasmr  Aid 
(By  A.  H.  Dixon) 

Aid  to  foreign  nations  Is  one  of  the  moet 
vital  questions  n6w  before  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  vital  be- 
cause It  touches  every  bearthstone  in  the 
country,  and  collects  from  the  earnings  of 
all  the  people  to  belp  forelcn  nations  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  national  interests.  Not 
only  this.  It  violates  the  Constitution  and 
seu  at  naught  the  mandat.es  of  160  mliUons 
of  people  In  the  homeland. 

"rhe  revenue  section  of  the  original  Ocn- 
•tltution  is  explicit  on  laying  and  ooUecttng 
national  taxes,  and  Just  as  explicit  on  vrhat 
use  shall  tie  made  of  aU  tax  ooUectiona. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  In  either  case. 

The  original  revenue  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  article  I.  section  8,  and  reads 
ss  follows:  "Congress  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  coUect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and. 
exclsis  to  pay  the  debts,  pirovlde  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  Can  there  be  any  plainer 
statement?  There  Is  not  an  ambiguous  word 
in  it.  It  is  so  plain  that  an  ordinary  high- 
school  pupU  can  understand  it. 

Note  carefully:  It  is  a  definite— a  spedft^— 
grant  of  power  to  Congress,  for  a  definite 
purpose:  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  debts,  providing  for 
the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,"  not  foreign  nations. 

This  major  revenue  clause,  penned  by  the 
nstiooal  fathers  In  1787,  has  never  been  re- 
pealed, never  modified  or  even  questlond, 
since  the  day  It  was  written.  Consequently, 
article  I.  section  S.  is  as  definitely  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  was  the  day  It  was 
written,  and  demanding  implicit  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Government. 
Row,  how  can  anyone  be  in  doubt  about 
collections  and  disbursement  of  national 
taxes  in  this  country? 

This  major  revenue  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution furnished  ample  funds  for  meeting 
the  obligations  of  the  Republic,  though  we 
fought  a  half  dozen  wars,  greatly  Increasing 
the  expenses  ot  the  Government  in  that 
time. 

The  10th  amendment  went  into  operation 
In  1913.  mUdly  at  first  of  course,  but,  by  196S. 
our  national  debt  had  grovm  from  $16  billions 
to  more  than  $250  billions. 

Now,  let  us  examine  this  16th  amendment. 
What  is  it?  What  powers  does  it  grant  to 
Congress?  How  does  it  affect  the  original 
revenue  clause?  It  reads  as  follows:  "Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  lay  and  coUect 
taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source 
derived."  There  It  stofts.  so  far  as  this  dis- 
cussion Is  concerned.  Further  than  giving 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes. 
It  Is  as  silent  as  the  totnb.    Why?    Simply 


Veeatase  dSstmrsements  6t  tax  et^laeitoBs  «re 
provided  for  in  section  •  of  article  I  of  the 
original  Constitution.  Therefore,  It  was  un- 
necessary to  repeat  disbursements. 

Now.  it  Is  plain  that  the  ISth  amendment 
is  merely  the  supplement  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  and  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  ease,  the  moment  the  10th 
amendment  was  ratified,  it  became  a  part  of 
article  I.  section  8,  and  therefore  lost  Its 
Identity. 

Section  8  ^lecMtos  4  Items  of  taxation; 
the  16th  amendment  adds  1  more — in- 
comes— but  Intimates  nnitAing  ms  to  the 
use  of  such  taxes,  thus  showing  conclusive- 
ly Its  supplemental  relation  to  the  major 
revenue  clause  of  the  Constitution.  In  view 
of  the  sbove,  we  are  ready  to  write  the  com- 
plete national  tax  code.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: '^Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
oollect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  excises,  and 
taxes  on  incomes  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defenss  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

-  The  above  Is  the  entire  authority  for  the 
National  Government's  levying  and  dis- 
bursing taxes,  and  the  beneficiary  of  all  this 
must  be  the  United  States.  So  where  does 
aid  to  foreign  countries  come  in? 

It  is  well,  at  times,  when  studying  a  major 
proposition,  to  ctmsider  its  converse,  its  op- 
posite. In.  this  particular  case,  we  would 
have  the  following:  "Congress  shaU  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  and  taxes  on  incomes,  to 
pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  foreign  nations? 

How  does  that  sound  today?  How  long 
would  peo|He  of  this  Nation,  supposedly  a 
free  country,  stand  for  such  an  enactment 
on  the  part  of  the  Nattoml  Government? 
Not  long.  I  believe.  Tet  this  is  precisely 
wtiat  the  Government  has  been  doing  for 
several  years  past,  and  no  one  has  raised  a 
constitutional  objection.  Why?  The  reader 
may  Judge. 

We  close  as  we  began:  *^t  violates  the 
mandates  of  150  million  people,  as  expressed 
in  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  is,  there- 
fore, unconstitutional." 

The  errors  of  20  years  cannot  be  corrected 
In  a  day,  in  a  year,  perhaps  many  years,  but 
a  beginning  can  be  made  now.  Unconstitu- 
tional enactjnents  can  stop  now.  and  aid  to 
foreign  nations  can  be  applied  to  lessen  the 
tax  burden  resting  upon  our  people. 

This  view  of  the  16th  amendment  is  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  general  revenue  clause 
of  the  original  Constitution,  which  has 
never  been  repealed,  and  relates  to  the  abuse 
rather  than  to  the  legitimate  um  of  the 
it. 


Grit  Tetterday  aid  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALVIN  R.  BUSH 

or  PENNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSBNTATIVSS 
Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  nty  remarks.  I  am  including 
a  story  entitled  "Grit  Yesterday  and  To- 
day" and  an  introductory  letter  hy  Mr. 
George  R.  Lamade,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  of  the  Grit  Publishing  Co. : 

Through  the  last  70  years  more  than  a 
milUon  boys  have  sold  Grit — ^learning  thetr 
first  lessons  of  resourcefulness  and  initiative 
and  salesmanship  by  conducting  a  business 
of  their  own  in  some  American  small  town. 

Were  you  one  of  these!* 


IT  so.  T  am  sufe  youll  efijby  feadtng  tbSa 
brief  story  of  the  man  who  gave  you  that 
opportunity.  If  you  were  not,  I  tblxtk.  youll 
still  enjoy  reading  one  of  the  real  roi 
of  American  business. 


As  I  grew  up.  T  came  to  reallas  that  the 
Dletrick  liamade  I  knew  as  the  fatiier  of  6 
boys  and  1  girl  waa  far  more  than  that.  As 
publisher  of  Grit  he  had  a  fatherly  interest 
in  aU  those  who  helped  him  with  the  publica- 
tion he  had  created  and  fostered.  But  his 
interest  extended  even  further.  He  was  deep- 
ly concerned  with  people,  particularly  those 
nvlng  in  small  towns.  Remembering  his  own 
boyhood,  he  longed  to  provide  others  an  op- 
portunity to  be  informed — to  think — to  love 
America. 

But  let  me  tell  the>  story. 

When  I  came  tO(  jwork  for  Grit,  after 
serving  overseas  and  seeing  Europe  In  the 
First  World  War.  I  understood  more  fully  why 
my  grandmother  had  worked -so  hard  to  bring 
her  family  to  the  United  States  in  1867. 

Born  in  Ooelshatisen,  Baden,  Germany, 
February  6,  1859.  Dsd  was  8  years  old  when 
the  family  moved  to  this  country.  Two  yettfs 
later  grandfather  died  and  the  8un>ort  of 
the  family  of  9  chUdren  fell  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  my  "Grossmutter"  and  her  older  chil- 
dren. Ten-year-old  Dtetrl<^  the  fourth  old- 
est, left  school  and  went  to  vrork.  After  8 
years  m  Wllllamsport  stores  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  local  German  weekly.  The  next 
10  years  in  newspaper  offices  and  Job-print- 
ing plants  gave  him  the  printing  experience 
and  knowledge  on  which  he  built  his  life. 

When  he  was  28,  Dad  had  become  adver- 
tising compositor  and  assistant  composing 
room  foreman  on  the  Dally  Sun  and  Banner, 
a  Wllllamsport  evening  paper.  In  Decem- 
ber 1882.  Grit  was  started  as  the  Saturday 
edlticMi  of  this  dally.  Dad  set  the  first  Grit 
head  and  made  up  the  forms  throughout  Its 
first  year. 

In  January  of  1884,  he  bad  the  opportunity 
to  help  revive  a  small  weekly  newqiaper 
called  the  Times.  This  was  to  be  changed 
to  a  daUy  and  he  was  to  be  the  businesa 
manager.  However,  before  the  first  issue, 
the  new  proprietor  lost  his  health  and  the 
Times  plant  was  for  sale.  At  the  same  time 
Grit  had  made  little  progress.  It  was  ready 
to  fold. 

csrr  BxcoMis  ah   iwdkpxwpxnt   wexxlt 

Here  was  opportunity  knocking.  Dletrick 
Lamade  saw  bis  chance  and  persuaded  two 
men,  one  the  editor  of  Grit  and  the  other 
a  printer,  to  become  his  partners  in  buying 
both  the  good  will  of  Grit  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Times.  So  Grit  was  launched 
as  an  Independent  Sunday  newspaper  by  a 
partnership  of  three  and  a  ci^iltal  of  81.000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  this  capital 
the  only  ready  c^ish  was  $150 — carefully,  al- 
most painfully,  saved  by  Dletrick  TJtmarte. 
A  brother  lent  him  $100:  the  printer  induced 
his  mother  to  endorse  a  note  for  $250,  and 
the  editor  persuaded  his  brother  to  endorse 
a  note  for  $500.  With  this  backing,  the 
three  partners  bought  the  plant  of  the  Tlmea 
for  8900.  For  the  good  wUl  of  Grit  they 
gave  their  note  for  $500. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  remaining 
glOO  cash  was  used  up  and  Dad  had  to  hunt 
another  piartner  to  keep  the  paper  alive.  A 
Job  printer  was  sold  a  fifth  Interest  for  $250, 
again  not  cash,  but  the  note  of  a  friend. 
Income,  from  IJSOO  circulation  and  scant— 
advertising,  was  small  indeed.  Despite  every 
possible  economy  and  personal  denials,  at 
the  end  of  another  month  all  resources  were 
again  gone. 

BimCULTIXS  SHOW  WHAT  UEH  ASS 

.  Discouraged,  the  partners  talked  it  over. 
What  were  they  to  do?  The  editor-partner 
had  had  enough  and  inalsted  on  retlrtng.  So 
his  two-fifths  Interest  was  sold  to  the  otber 
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thi«e  for  ft  note  for  $500.  A  third  itart  waa 
Bftde,  but  now  Orlt  bad  no  editor.  It  must 
have  bean  about  tbla  time  that  Dad  first 
raaUaed  hla  fav<»ite  maslm:  "DUDcultlea 
ahow  what  men  are." 

About  this  time  a  traTeling  representatlTe 
of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  happened  along. 
B*  assured  them  he  could  edit  Orlt  and  biilld 
dretilatlon  outside  oS  WllUamsport  while 
traveling  Pennsylvania  for  his  own  paper.  So 
the  3  partners  took  this  gentleman's  note 
of  HOO  for  a  fourth  Interest  In  the  pub- 
lication. At  the  end  of  S  months,  when  the 
note  came  due.  the  Philadelphia  man  had  no 
money  and  quit. 

Despite  all  these  setbacks  and  difficulties 
Ortt  was  gaining  In  clrciilatlon,  an  evidence 
that  It  was  liked  by  readers:  but.  at  the  sama 
time,  was  going  deeper  In  debt. 

Once  again,  after  a  3  weeks'  search.  Dad 
found  another  man  willing  to  buy  a  fourth 
Interest  for  $400.  Joining  the  firm  as  sub- 
scription collector,  he  worked  for  3  months, 
collected  $48  and  demanded  his  $400  back 
•  •  •  but  Orlt  didn't  have  $400. 

Dad  pcnuaded  him  to  be  satisfied  with 
$100  In  cash  (which,  incidentally,  was  col- 
lected in  advance  on  advertising  contracts) 
plus  a  judgment  note  for  the  balance,  due 
1  day  after  date.  Four  weeks  later,  the  ex- 
partner  broke  his  agreement  to  hold  this 
note  for  a  year  and  sent  the  sheriff  to  col- 
lect his  money.  Once  again  Dad  somehow 
B\icceeded  in  raising  $40  in  cash,  then  In- 
duced two  friends   to   endorse   a  note   for 

taoo. 

HOLDS  PABTltiaSBIP 


ITe  always  marveled  at  Dad's  tenacity,  at 
his  will  to  win.  It  would  seem  that  by  this 
time  all  members  of  the  firm  would  have 
had  enough.  The  three  remaining  partners 
were  deeply  in  debt.  Tet  Dad  was  so  cer- 
tain there  was  opportunity  for  his  publica- 
tion that  he  kept  the  others  going  by  his 
Inspiring  belief. 

Convinced  that  Orlt  could  not  survive  on 
only  local  circulation.  Dletrlck  Lamade 
started  out  in  search  of  agents  and  news  cor- 
rsapondcnts.  Since  Orlt  war  not  known  be- 
yood  the  city  limits  his  success  was  small. 
DIscotiraged.  but  not  defeated,  he  came  home 
from  a  trip  In  the  year  1885  with  an  Idea. 
Within  34  hours  he  had  worked  out  a  plan — 
ft  plan  which  was  to  prove  Orlt's  early  sal- 
Tatlon. 

In  thoae  days  drawings  were  still  within 
the  law.  He  outlined  to  his  partners  a 
•cheme  to  chance  off  prizes:  a  piano,  gold 
watch,  ft  marble-top  bedroom  suite,  a  rifle 
and  silk  material  for  a  dress.  Readers  would 
be  eligible  for  the  drawing  by  cutting  four 
coupons  from  Orlt.  Dad  hoped  to  be  able 
to  get  all  the  prises  in  exchange  for  adver- 
tising, and  he  was  able  to  do  this,  except  for 
the  piano;  this  dealer  demanded  $150  In  cash. 
Fortunately,  Dad  was  endowed  with  good 
health.  If  he  hadn't  been,  he  never  could 
have  maintained  the  pace  he  set  for  him- 
self. Five  days  each  week,  from  May  until 
November,  he  traveled  through  Pennsylva- 
nia by  train,  promoting  hla  project.  He  car- 
ried two  big  suitcases  full  of  printed  material 
advertising  the  drawing  and  the  publication. 
He  covered  two  to  four  towns  a  day,  estab- 
llahlng  selling  agents  and  hiring  local  cor- 
respondents. He  tacked  cards  to  buildings, 
fences  and  trees,  and  he  had  boys  putting 
circulars  in  all  the  houses.  Bach  circular 
contained  a  coupon  which,  with  three  others 
from  Orlt.  entitled  the  holder  to  a  chance  in 
the  big  drawing. 


■  Dam  oxrr  ajvotrxb  PiJiTma 
One  of  the  remaining  partners  could  see 
nothing  but  the  money  going  out.  He  be- 
came so  pessimistic  that  he  finally  sold  his 
Interest  to  one  of  Dad's  brothers  (the  sev- 
enth partner  in  1  year's  time).  Now.  Dlet- 
rlck Lamade.  with  his  brother's  support,  had 
what  he  reaUy  wanted— «  free  hand.  After 
6  tiring  days  on  the  road,  he  came  home 
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lliday  night  to  supervise  the  printing 
si  Ipplng  of  papers  to  the  out-of-town 
early  Saturday  morning  and  the  pub- 
of  the  local  edition  in  WllUamsport 
morning.      He    lived    for — and 
wcMTk,   sleeping  on   a  folding  cot 
oflBce  Friday   and   Saturday  nights, 
discomfort  meant  little  if  it  en- 
ilm  to  achieve  his  goal, 
never  been  able  to  learn  Just  why  the 
<prlt  was  chosen,  but  It  seems  the  sheer 
by  Dad  in  these  early  years  more 
Jfastifled  the  name, 
plumksglving    Day,    1885.    the    grand 
was   held   in   what   was   then   the 
of  Miisic  in  the  presence  of  a  ca- 
orowd.    Of  the  5  prizes.  3  went  to  out- 
residents,  2  to  local  subscribers.    ( In- 
,  the  piano  Is  still  being  played  in  a 
:  Tew  York  State  town.)     After  all  de- 
taken  care  of,  Orlt  ^owed  a  weekly 
of    14,000  and.   what   was   even 
Important,  its  books  showed  all  bills 
a  cash  balance  of  $400.     Oreatly 
Dad    and    his    partners    shook 
uid  gave  themselves  a  raise  in  salary— 
to  $15  a  week. 

this  time,  Orlt  had  been  prepared 

pr%iting  with  the  outmoded  equipment 

with  the  Times.    The  forms  then 

three  blocks  away  to  a  morning 

dlant  where  Orlt  was  printed.    Money 

bank  so  encouraged  the  partners  that 

contracted    for    a    $3,700    secondhand 

press,  a  Job  press  costing  $400.  an 

and  a  boiler.    And  since  they  couldn't 

this    in   their   one-room   third-floor 

new  quarters  were  leased — a  flrst- 

and  basement. 

slmmped  a  bit  following  the 

for  prizes,  but  by  1887  had  reached 

Business  was   good,   all   notes   paid 

bank  account  showed  nearly  $4,000. 

$gsdn  the  3  partners  plunged  and  or- 

^elr  first  newspaper  perfecting  press 

$8,000. 

years  later,  they  ptirchased  a  lot — ^the 
on  which  our  business  oflloe  now 
In  1891  Orit  and  Its  40  employees 
Into  a  new  home  of  its  own.    Circula- 
averaged  53.000  copies  weekly,  with 
4sles  in  most  of  the  States  east  of  the 
ppi.      Eventually    It    was    to    reach 
1  owns  throughout  all  America.    To  ac- 
thls.  Dad  developed  a  direct-mail 
of  reaching  and  appointing  sales- 
he    system    still    used    to    maintain 
latlonal  clrctilatlon. 

I  have  never  been  bitten  by  the 

or   hobby   bugs,    but  I  do   prize 

a  number  of  lithographic  art  supple- 

whlch   hang   in  our  directors'  room. 

Dad's  offensive  to  regain  the  losses 

panic  of  1893.    To  spur  circulation 

these  in  Orlt  once  a  month.    He 

St.  Louis,  selected  photos  from  an 

and  had  color  printing  plates  made. 

his  own  Job  department  these  were 

in  a  size  suitable  for  framing.    For 

3   years   they  were  most  helpfiil   in 

circiilation    at    a    eo.OOO-per-week 


n(»w 


ones 


these  were  ruled  out  by  postal  regu- 
In  1895,  he  replaced  them  with  a 
page  story-section  supplement.  The 
printed  a  complete  novel — possibly 
appearance  of  what  later  became  a 
in  many  other  publications.  Later 
bociEs  were  bought  and  nin  in  serial  In- 
stallmeats  with  several  short  fiction  stories. 
Even  U  day,  the  fiction  section  is  one  of  the 
most  p>piilar  features  in  Grit.  Once  again. 
Dletrlcl;  Lamade's  Judgment  was  sound. 
Once  a  :ain  his  efforts  were  bearing  fruit. 

The  :  0th  centxiry  found  Grit  with  a  circu- 
lation <  f  100,000.  Again  a  new  buUdlng  and 
larger  i  rees  were  added.  I'm  sure  Dad  must 
have  felt  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the 
eontint  ed  growth  of  clrcxilatlon  which  soon 
passed  he  200.000  mark,  then  250.000.  and  by 
1916  ha  a  reached  300,000  copies  weekly.  Hie 
future  certainly  looked  rosier. 


By  this  time  three  of  my  older  brothers 
were  working  for  Orlt.  World  War  I  broke; 
a  younger  brother  and  I  got  Into  the  fracas. 
I  came  into  the  firm  in  June  1919. 

oxrr  cxuBXATXS  rrs  both  antxHiuT 

My  first  IS  years  at  Orlt  passed  quickly — 
and  in  1932  I  helped  celebrate  Its  60th  birth- 
day. Circulation  had  increased  from  1,500 
to  400,000.  The  one-room  business  employ- 
ing 4  men  and  2  boys  had  grown  to  an  in- 
dustry supporting  200  men  and  women  in 
WllUamsport. 

This  birthday  was  celebrated  In  many  waya. 
A  special  section  of  the  paper  (with  no  ad- 
vertising) was  printed,  the  plant  was  opened 
for  public  Inspection,  and  a  dinner  was  given 
in  Dad's  honor  by  the  members  of  Orit  family. 

Among  the  happy  surprises  on  this  occasion 
were  the  letters  and  telegrams  from  many 
men  of  prominence  all  over  the  country — 
men  who  had  begun  their  business  careen 
selling  Grit.  The  system  Dad  started  back 
In  1885 — appointing  boy  salesmen  in  the 
small  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  in  Penn- 
sylvania— had  been  continued  and  spread 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  among  his 
greatest  Joys  ot  accomplishment  was  the 
army  of  business  and  industrial  leaders  who 
had  gained  their  first  commercial  experi- 
ence— lessons  in  honesty  and  integrity  and 
the  value  of  self -application — selling  Orlt 
back  In  their  home  town. 

Dad  enjoyed  this  50th  anniversary  occa- 
sion. He  was  past  73.  He  could  look  with 
pride  on  what  he  had  made,  you  might  say, 
with  his  own  hands.  Now  he  could  relax. 
Now  he  could  watch  his  instructions,  his 
advice,  and  his  training  carry  on  tha  bxial- 
ness  he   had  so  well  begun. 

In  1938  he  did  start  to  take  things  easier. 
Since  the  Incorporation  of  the  company  in 
1802  be  had  been  president  and  general  man- 
ager. Now  he  passed  on  to  me  the  title  of 
general  manager.  It  was  a  great,  concession 
for  him  to  give  this  up,  for  he  always  said 
that  circumstances  alone  could  make  a  man 
president  of  a  company,  but  not  everyone 
could  be  general  manager.  Theoretically, 
then.  I  ran  the  btulness.  But  he  remained 
at  the  helm.     He  charted  the  course. 

He  spent  more  time  away  from  the  office. 
But  he  alwajrs  kept  In  close  touch.  Wherever 
he  was  he  read  Orlt  critically  each  week. 
Nearly  every  letter  contained  a  suggested 
imi»^ovement,  a  criticism,  or  a  word  of  ad- 
vice— such  as  this  admonition  addressed  to 
the  editorial  department: 

KAXS   OUT   aXNO   THS   JOT    nXU   or   LZPB 

"Always  keep  Orlt  frcxn  being  pessimistic. 
Avoid  printing  those  things  which  distort 
the  minds  of  readers  or  make  them  feel  at 
odds  with  the  world. 

"Avoid  showing  the  wrong  side  of  things, 
or  making  people  feel  discontented.  Do 
nothing  that  wUl  encourage  fear,  worry,  or 
temptation. 

"Make  every  lasiie  of  Orit  ring  the  joy  belle 
of  life. 

"Wherever  possible,  suggest  peace  and  good 
will  toward  men.  Olve  our  readers  cour- 
age and  strength  for  their  dally  tasks.  Put 
hapy  thoughts,  cheer,  and  contentment  Into 
their  hearts. 

"Bj  such  a  course  we  can  do  much  to  Im- 
prove the  minds  and  lives  of  the  millions  of 
petals  who  read  Grit  every  week,  and  bring 
them  a  higher  realization  of  their  duties  in 
life." 

Wn-klng  on  Dad's  elbow.  I  soon  learned 
why  he  held  in  such  high  regard  those 
people  Uvlng  in  smalltown  America — and 
why  they.  In  turn,  had  such  a  high  regard 
for  Orlt. 

To  u>mpete  with  metropolitan  daillee  or 
national  magadnes  was  never  Dad's  aim. 
He  wanted  only  to  serve  increasingly  better 
those  villages  and  hamlets  removed  from 
the  influences  of  big  cltlee— those  places 
which  had  no  daUy  newspapers  of  their  own. 
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Oertalnly,  today's  small  towns  have  atanoet 
everything — or  aeoess  to  It — that  have  our 
largest  cities.  Orlt  can't  claim  all  the  credit, 
to  be  sure.  Good  roads,  the  automobile, 
telephone,  movies,  and  radio — and  the  boya 
^Lng  to  and  from  two  world  wars — all  have 
had  a  part.  But  Orlt  has  had  for  many 
years  the  largeat  concentration  of  circula- 
tion in  small  towns  of  any  publication. 

It  interests  us.  too,  to  see  big  business 
recognizing  the  small  towns  as  sites  for  new 
plants.  They  call  it  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry. But  by  any  name  it's  a  recognition 
of  the  stability  and  worth  of  smalltown 
people. 

I  know  Dad  would  be  pleased  with  all  this 
progress.  To  do  a  real  Job  for  small- 
town people — to  Inspire  them  to  think  and 
to  do  good,  to  love  America — was  his  pur- 
pose throughout  his  life;  it's  the  purpose 
of  Orlt  today,  and  will  be  lu  guide  in  the 
future. 

Dad  died  In  1938  at  nearly  79.  Since  then 
my  brother,  Howard,  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  fill  his  shoes — carry  out  his  Ideas,  and 
live  up  to  his  Ideals.  We,  too,  have  added 
new  buildings  and  equipment  to  maintain 
Grit's  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  printed 
and  edited  papers  in  the  country. 

In  1944  we  chsnged  the  format  to  tabloid 
alze.  We've  changed  many  details  to  keep 
it  modem,  alive,  and  attune.  But  in  the 
wholesomeness  of  Its  editorial  content,  in 
its  sectional  makeup,  and  in  the  inspiration 
of  Its  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  family, 
It  Is  quite  the  seme  as  Dad  developed  It. 

Economic  pressures,  higher  taxes,  wages 
and  cost  of  materiala  have  forced  changes 
he  would  have  been  loathe  to  nuike.  He 
always  wanted  to  hold  the  6-cent  piece  which 
of  necessity  has  been  raised  to  7  and  then 
10  cents.  But  the  reader-value  of  the  paper 
has  never  decreased.  His  80-20  ratio  ot 
editorial  matter  to  advertising  content  has 
never  changed.  Nor  have  his  appeal  to  and 
belief  in  small-town  America  or  his  great 
interest  In  boys  ever  lessened. 

Grit  has  continued  to  grow  In  size  and 
Influence  and  importance.  More  than  700,- 
000  families  (3  million  people)  In  16,000 
small  towns  throughout  the  Nation,  read 
Grit  every  week.  And  nearly  90  percent  of 
them  buy  their  copy  tram  one  of  SO.OOO  Orlt 
•alesboys. 

As  Grit  grew,  so  has  the  number  ot  Orlt 
employees.  Dad  always  called  them  "Grit 
family."  Their  Interest  in  the  development 
and  progress  of  Orit  knits  them  together 
with  a  loyalty,  a  record  of  service,  seldom 
equalled.  Of  the  389  active  employees,  47 
are  members  of  Grit's  Quarter  Century  Club. 
An  additional  36,  with  service  records  of 
from  35  to  60  years,  stlU  belong  to  the  fam- 
ily under  Grit's  retirement  plan. 

MIS  ousspoera  masx  oua  rnramm 
It's  a  big  job  to  follow  a  successful  man 
like  Dad  was — in  fact  as  in  the  hearta  and 
minds  of  his  fellowmen.  Howard  and  I 
have  struggled  to  catch  his  pace.  His  Ideals 
still  govern.  And,  while  some  of  his  meth- 
ods have  been  altered  to  meet  today's  prob- 
lems, his  standards  of  life  and  business, 
his  honesty,  and  integrity  remain  our  guide- 
posts — guidepoeta  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
bright  for  our  4  sons  who  are  learning 
the  business  today. 

America  is  stiU  the  land  at  opportunity — 
and  the  soundness  of  its  small-town  thinking 
still  holds  the  keys  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
So  long  as  Grit  continues  to  help  build 
sound  minds  and  sincere  hearts  in  small- 
town families,  the  alms  and  Ideals,  the  loves, 
and  the  hopes  ot  that  Immigrant  boy  will 
truly  live  on  and  on. 

A  bronze  plaque  in  our  lobby  Is  inseribed 
*TMetrtck  Lanuide,  publisher  ot  Ortt,  1864* 
1938,  whose  vision,  initiative,  tenacity,  and 
resourcefulnesa  made  him  the  exemplar  of 
his  favorite  sajlng:  'Difflcultleft  show  what 
men  $rr." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKB 

ov 

HON.  LOUIS  L  GRAHAM 

or  pkhhstlvahxa 

ZN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRXSZNTATIVCS 

Monday,  August  3. 19i3 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  taj  remarlES.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  articles  by  J.  Audley 
Beak  which  appeared  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Grange  News  of  May  1953 : 
A  MisUfToaacKD  CoLvunnsr 

Tresldent  Eisenhower's  policies  seem  now 
about  to  be  tested  with  an  old  political 
adage:  If  the  fleshpots  dont  get  you,  the 
crackpots  will.  These  two  hazards  apply.  In 
that  order,  to  his  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
grams. 

"America's  most  vocal  'glmmle'  group,  the 
subsidized  farm  bloc,  is  already  bewailing  the 
day  when  sturdy  sons  of  the  pioneers  may  be 
brought  down  to  their  last  Cadillac  and  pri- 
vate airplane.  Here  with  spring  brightening 
our  blessed  land,  we  have  the  pitiable  specta- 
cle of  plow-toughened  hands  stretched  palm- 
upward  to  Waahington. 

"It  Is  pitiable  because  It  shows  what  can 
happen  to  a  great  race  of  agrarians  who  have 
been  taught  that  the  place  to  seek  prosperity 
is  at  the  political  rtalto  rather  than  at  the 
threshing  fioor  and  the  smokehouse.  For  20 
years  now  the  American  farmer  has  been 
taught  to  croon  noises  of  self-pity,  even 
while  snapping  the  rubber  band  on  his  bank 
roll  or  passing  his  place  for  a  second  help- 
ing." 

The  above  excerpt  is  from  an  article  by 
ft  nationally  known  columnist  which  ap- 
peared on  March  5  and  would  be  amusing 
to  anyone  who  knows  agriculture  and  its 
condition  If  it  were  not  so  misleading  and 
that  It  misinforms  the  consumer.  Since 
when  did  It  become  an  unpardonable  sin 
tor  a  farmer  to  have  a  bank  roll,  or  an  auto- 
mobile, or  even  a  plane? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  if  any  crackpot 
gets  our  President.  It  will  be  thoae  who 
magnify  every  difference  of  opinion  and  try 
to  enter  a  wedge  in  the  administration  to 
split  the  powers  that  be. 

"Difference  of  opinion  is  no  crime,  as  only 
by  difference  of  opinion  is  progress  to  the 
truth  attained."  It  Is  evident  that  the  col- 
lunnlst  has  not  read  the  rec<Hti5  of  the  great 
agricultural  organizations  that  are  on  record 
as  opposing  subsidies.  It  is  hard  to  find 
prosperity  on  the  threshing  floor  or  in  the 
smokehouse  when  these  products  are  de- 
creasing in  price  while  their  operating  coat 
is  Increasing.  I  have  never  favored  price 
flzlng.  but  If  the  farmer  must  pay  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  labor  on  the  threshing  floor 
or  In  the  smokehouse,  why  should  he  not 
have  a  floor  price  under  his  grain,  hams, 
and  bacon? 

When  the  hourly  wage  of  the  farmer  ex- 
ceeds that  ot  labor  or  industry,  it  will  he 
time  to  talk  about  the  farmer's  being  over- 
paid or  overprotected,  or  driving  a  Cadillac. 
We  will  agree  that  he  has  been  overcon- 
trolled  too  long. 

History  proves  that  agrarian  depression 
precede  Industrial  depressions,  so  Mr.  Col- 
umnist, it  is  to  your  Interest  that  the  farmer 
has  a  bank  roll.  Agriculture  has  always 
favored  economy  and  a  balanced  budget,  so 
Mr.  Elsenhower  need  not  fear  the  long- 
termed  wisdom  of  the  farmer,  but  the  short- 
termed  selfishness  of  the  crackjMt. 

Shouu)  trk  Vormc  Ace  Bx  Rsdxjced  to  18 

TSAKS? 

No  one  denies  that  a  boy  who  is  old  esoxigh 
to  carry  and  use  a  musket  should  be  able  to 
cast  a  balioi. 


Who  wants  the  age  Umlt  reduoedf 
.  1X>  the  boys  and  girls?    Do  their  parents? 

Does  the  general  public  when  only  about 
40  percent  of  those  who  now  have  the  right 
to  vote  ezerclae  their  privilege? 

Is  it  not  the  liquor  interasts  that  wtU 
profit  most?  A  boy  or  girl  who  is  old  enoof^ 
to  vote  Is  old  enough  to  buy  liquor  legally. 
Is  It  worth  millions  at  dollars  to  the  liquor 
dealers  to  be  allowed  to  sell  to  the  teea- 
agers? 

Could  anything  please  the  llqiior  interesta 
more  than  to  open  up  to  them  a  field  of 
10  million  youth  of  the  age  when  bablts  are 
formed? 

We  had  better  think  twice. 


Tideluds  Case  amd  KB  Umnuf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  LONG 

or  LOCXSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVK3 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap« 
peiuUx  of  the  Record  a  recent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Oklahomaa 
predicting  what  Bill  Murray,  former 
Governor  of  Oklahoma,  would  have  done 
had  he  been  Governor  of  Texas  during 
the  Udelands  oil  fight: 

TunuLMDS  Cask  aho  Bill  MtTBaar 
(By  Gordon  Hines) 

(brroa's  None — Some  interesting  specula- 
tion Is  presented  here  on  what  a  colorful 
Oklahoman  might  have  done  if  he  had  occa- 
sion to  clash  with  the  Federal  Government 
over  oil  development  of  tldelands  In  the  gulf. 
Gordon  Hines,  the  author.  Is  a  former  news- 
paperman, more  recently  a  business  and  mar- 
ket consultant.  He  Is  author,  among  other 
things,  of  AlfaUa  BiU  Murray,  a  biography 
of  the  former  Governor.) 

What  would  Alfalfa  Bill  Murray,  former 
Governcv  of  Oklahonaa.  have  done  if  he  had 
been  Oovemor  of  Texas  during  the  tldelands 
controversy? 

As  his  biographer,  who  got  to  know  him 
very  well,  I  am  about  to  hazard  a  guesa.  My 
guess  is  founded  upon  the  things  he  did 
when  Federal  authorities  chaUenged  his  pow- 
ers as  governor  and  threatened  to  usurp  the 
sovereignty  of  his  State. 

Bill  Murray,  in  spite  of  the  crudities  his 
enemies  love  to  exaggerate.  Is  a  man  cast  in 
the  pioneer  American  vaold.  One  of  the 
cotintry's  outstanding  authcvlties  on  consti- 
tutional law,  Murray  was  able  to  stand  on 
sound  legal  ground  when  he  defied  those  who 
would  have  encroached  upon  his  State's 
nghta. 

Because  of  my  tincere  admiration  for  the 
man's  intelligence  and  courage,  I  would  not 
for  any  consideration  wish  to  offend  his  fiery 
Independence — his  ability  and  willingness  to 
speak  forthrlghtly  for  himself  on  all  occa- 
sions. So.  in  specxilating  upon  what  he 
would  do  or  would  have  done  earlier  than 
now  If  he  had  been  Governor  of  Texas  when 
the  tldelands  issue  first  raised  Its  ugly  head. 
I  am  not  presuming  to  speak  for  him — only 
about  him. 

I  see  him  hunched  over  the  Oovemorls 
desk  in  Austin,  latxiring  with  a  lead  pencil 
upon  his  first  draft  of  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  old  slouch 
hat  would  be  pulled  low  over  his  eyes  to 
shade  them;  he  would  have  kicked  off  hU 
shoes:  he'd  probably  be  attting  on  one  foot 
with  the  other  thrust  out  at  an  angle  that 
would  have  been  excruciating^  uooomf  or^- 
l»le  for  apyopa  but  Us  anfula^r  .•$^•    H* 
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would  be  chewing  on  •  ebmp  elgar  and  ash«B 
would  be  Mattered  over  lila  dotblng  and 
the  desk.  He'd  be  wearing  that  old  black 
alpaca  offlce  coat,  with  Ite  bunt-out  elbows. 
The  fire  at  the  end  of  hla  cigar  might  have 
gone  out,  but  one  would  almost  expect  that 
letter  to  the  President  to  be  q>utt«rlng  and 


I  think  he'd  begin  on  a  brusquely  courte- 
ous-discourteous-aete.  Informing  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  oorrespondence  would  be  con- 
fidential until  a  reply  had  been  received,  but 
the  old  boy  would  Just  as  brusquely  warn 
the  President  that  the  reply  had  better  be 
satisfactory  or  he'd  release  the  correspond- 
ence to  the  press. 

Then  he'd  lay  hla  legal  groundwork.  There 
would  be  reference  to  Spanish  grants.  In- 
dian treaties,  purchase  agreements,  and  his- 
torical documents:  then  he'd  come  down  to 
the  Texas  Republic  and  to  the  agreement 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  brought  Texas  into  state- 
hood. He'd  remind  the  President  that  Texas 
was  to  have  ownership,  in  perpetuity,  of  10  >4 
mUes  of  tldelands:  that  Texas  might  main- 
tain her  own  navy  If  she  chose.  There  would 
be  citations  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  from  court  decisions  and 
from  the  Bigllsh  common  law.  Then  he'd 
begin  his  sununatlon  and  It  might  go  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Texas  Isnt  rebelling  against  the  United 
States  Government.  Mr.  President.  Texas 
has  proved  her  loyalty  and  the  substance  of 
her  patriotic  support  In  the  past;  she  will 
prove  it  In  the  future  In  all  her  coxintry's 
jK'oblems  and  crises — providing  problems  and 
crises  arent  deliberately  created  to  make 
tin  heroes  of  demagogs.  With  between  8  and 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  population.  Texas 
supplied  17  percent  of  the  men  for  the  armed 
services  In  World  War  n.  With  6  to  7  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  Nation.  Texas 
pays  apfx'oxlmately  16  percent  of  the  Federal 
taxes  paid  by  all  the  States.  Texas'  natiiral 
resources  have  always  been  and  always  will 
be  available  to  the  Nation  in  a  time  of  emer- 
gency. So,  you  can't  question  the  loyalty  of 
Texas. 

"If  the  point  has  not  been  clearly  estab- 
lished legally.  It  Is  at  least  logical  that  it 
would  be  Inunoral  and  unethical  for  any  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  to  surrender  the 
sovereignty  of  his  people.  It  seems  Just  as 
logical,  then,  that  It  would  be  immoral  and 
unethical  for  any  official  or  administration  in 
government  to  attempt  to  seize  either  the 
sovereignty  or  property  of  a  lower  branch  of 
government. 

n^Then  any  official  of  government,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  exceeds  his  legally  con- 
stituted authority  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
property  or  sovereignty  of  another  branch 
of  government,  he  goes  outside  the  law; 
hence,  he  is  an  outlaw  and,  if  he  persists,  an 
Instirrectlonlst  against  that  other  branch  of 
government. 

"Texas  does  not  purpose,  ICr.  President,  to 
surrender  her  sovereignty  or  her  property, 
nor  to  submit  to  Insurrection  against  her 
established  rights. 

"As  Governor  of  Texas,  I  am  establishing 
martial  law  along  the  coastlines  and  In- 
structing our  National  Guard  to  defend  our 
properties.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  set 
up  a  Texas  navy  for  defense. 

"Of  course,  I  realize  that  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  are  bigger  than  the  forces  of 
Texas  and  that  they  could  seize  these  Texas 
pr(q[)ertles,  but  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  restrains 
you.  It  provides  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  send  Federal  troops  into 
«  State,  but  only  at  the  request  of  the  sov- 
ereign State.  Texas  Is  not  requesting  such 
Intervention.  Mx.  President. 

"Now,  llr.  President,  you  may  Instruct  one 
of  your  Federal  Judges  to  Issue  an  Injtinc- 
tion  against  this  action  by  me  and  to  send 
a  United  States  marshal  to  serve  the  Injunc- 
Uoa  upon  me.    Do  this,  and  I  shall  put  both 


JuOje 


and  the  inars>»»l  In  Jail  for  Insur- 
agalnst  the  State  of  Texas." 
that's  a  guess — but  I  think  it's  a  fairly 
guess  as  to  what  militant  Bill  Mur- 
wo^ld  do  in  the  given  circumstances. 

the  country  needs  a  number  of 

Alfalf*   Bill"   Hurrays— or,    tf^Bill   Murray 

Opvernor  of  Texas,  his  example  might 

a  becux)n  or  as  a  kick  In  the  pants 

ot4er  governors  who  seem   either  un- 

or  Incompetent  to  defend  the  rights 

teople  of  their  States. 
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Monday.  Augtut  3. 1953 

CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
include  the  following  editorial 
P.  Lambright.  editorial  director 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  Tampa, 
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Mr.  United  States 


or 


COURTNEY  W.  CAMPBELL 


BCk.  Umitxd  Statxs 


Tajt  was  called  "Mr.  Republican." 
thliik  a  more  fitting  and  Just  appellation 
3e  "Mr.  United  States."     His  compre- 
accurate.  and  clear-thinking  grasp 
national   problems,   in   their   relation   to 
and  world  affairs,  earned  him  place 
best  Informed  and  the  ablest  Amerl- 
pif)Uc  official  of  his  day.     In  the  global 
he  was  recognized  as  the  embodl- 
exemplar  of  his  and  our  country, 
conservative  In  trend,  firm  In  con- 
sincere  in  pledge,  dependable  ih.  per- 
Holdlng  high  place  In  Govem- 
le  kept  his  conduct  clean — his  record 
u|istplned    by    scandal,    untouched    by 
motive  or  contaminating  Influence, 
welcomed  fair  criticism,  but  resented  and 
unfounded  aspersion.     Bb  was  never 
o  put  his  thought  into  word. 
>f  a  President,  he  was  born  and  bred 
atmosphere  of  statesmanship.     Natu- 
asplred  to  be  one  of  what  would 
the  second  father-son  presiden- 
In  our  history.     He  desired  to 
not  alone  because  his  father 
but  because  he  believed  he  could 
valuable  service  to  the  Nation.     Three 
was  foiled  in  that  ambition,  losing 
nomination  to  Wlllkie  in  1940,  to  Dewey 
to  Eisenhower  in   1952.     These  de- 
not  embitter  him,  although  the  lat- 
hy such  a  narrow  margin  as  to  be 
disappointing.    Despite  this  se- 
he  did  not  sulk.     He  strove  earnest- 
unreservedly  for  the  election  of  the 
won  the   {Mrlze   he   so  zealously 
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Pre  ildent, 
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Always  loyal,  he  gave  freely  and  unselflsh- 
tlme  and  thought  to  the  support  of 
Republican  President,  the  new  Re- 
admlnistration.     He  emerged  from 
of  defeat  as  the  still  recognized 
leader  of  his  party  in  Congress, 
oot  have  to  offer  his  advice  or  aid;  he 
to  give  it,  and  invariably  did.    He 
safe  balance  wheel,  the  great  sta- 
n  national  legislation.     His  aim  was 
his  party  successful  in  power  as  It 
at  the  polls.    It  was  his  party's 
the   Nation's   loss — that   he   was 
the  height  of  his  usefulness.     As 
go,  he  was  still  a  young  man  at 
mally,  he  had  many  years  of  dis- 
service ahead.     But  it  was  not  to 
the  stress  and  strain  of  combat 
his  end.    Disease  struck;  dread  can- 
hls  vitals,  corrupted  his  blood 
In  a  New  York  hospital,  after  a  mo- 


Perhaps 


gniiwed 


mentary  rally  had  brought  hope  for  the  bet- 
ter, he  passed  into  the  eternal  silences. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Whatever  may  develop  politically  from 
Senator  Tajt's  death,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  party,  the  Senate,  and  the  country  have 
lost  an  Incomparable  leader,  a  vacancy  that 
gapes  with  the  Inadequacy  of  any  apparent 
possibility  of  its  attempted  occupancy. 
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or 
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or  Tumaasxx 
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Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  pe- 
riod of  war  or  grave  national  emergency. 
I  have  never  objected  to  controls  over 
installment  credit.  But  I  have  objected, 
and  do  object,  to  such  controls  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

There  appears  evidence  at  this  time 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  em- 
barked upon  a  program  to  make  such 
controls  permanent,  or  at  least  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  authority  for  imposing  and 
enforcing  such  controls  is  permanent. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  some  of  the 
Board's  activities  in  the  field  of  purely 
personal  matters,  such  as  the  spending 
habits  of  the  American  public,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  installment- 
credit  controls.  These  controls  have 
been  on  and  off  the  statute  books  since 
1941,  and  were  handed  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  administration  and 
enforcement.  Congress  dropped  them 
last  year.  The  controls,  known  as  regu- 
lation W,  gave  the  Board  power  to  fix 
the  amount  of  down  payments  on  such 
items  as  washing  machines,  TV-radio 
sets,  furniture,  refrigerators,  and  other 
household  appliances.  Under  terms  of 
these  powers,  the  Board  also  could,  and 
did.  set  terms  for  small  loans  from  banks 
and  consumer  finance  companies.  Reg- 
ulation W  does  not  apply  to  large  com- 
mercial loans. 

The  Board  now  is  making  a  drive  for 
permanent  authority  over  the  relation- 
ship between  borrower  and  lender,  and 
between  buyer  and  seller.  The  Board's 
current  argument  is  not  based  on  the 
pretext  that  installment-credit  controls 
are  needed  to  stem  inflation,  but  rather 
on  the  theory  that  a  $70-a-week  clerk 
might  buy  furniture  on  the  installment 
plan  and  may  not  be  able  to  meet  his 
payments.  Such  a  transaction  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  personal  business  of  retail- 
ers who  risk  their  own  money. 

Here  I  want  to  mention  the  National 
Foundation  for  Consumer  Credit  which 
is  doing  an  excellent  job  of  installment 
credit  education.  The  foundation  is  a 
nonprofit  research  organization,  -fi- 
nanced by  manufacturers,  retailers,  dis- 
tributors, bankers,  and  other  lendlnsr 
Institutions.  The  foundation  has  been 
saying  all  along  tliat  the  purchase  of  a 
washing  machine  has  nothing  to  do  with 
inflation,  a  fact  now  admitted  by  the 
Board  itself. 

The  foundation,  directed  by  William 
J.  Cbeyney,  former  college  professor  of 
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economies,  takes  the  sound  position  that 
only  mass  production  will  make  us  strong 
and  prosperous.  Sixty-flve  percent  of 
durable  goods  are  sold  on  the  installment 
plaiL  Through  press  and  radio,  the 
foundation  urges  buyers  to  use  their  In- 
stallment credit  wisely.  More  than  500 
high  schools  are  using  lesson  leaflets  pre- 
pared by  the  foundation,  teaching  the 
youth  of  today  how  to  use  their  credit 
tomorrow.  One  hundred  and  forty  radio 
stations  are  using  public-service  spot  an- 
noimcements  prepared  by  the  founda- 
tion urging  the  public  to  use  credit  in- 
telligently. 

The  foiudatioo  Is  striving  to  expand 
consumer  markets,  thus  creating  greater 
production  and  more  Jobs. 

How  many  newly  wed  Korean  veterans 
have  $500  in  cash  to  buy  $1,000  worth 
of  furniture? 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  says  con- 
sumers owe  $19  billion  for  the  purchase 
of  durable  goods  and  for  money  borrowed 
on  the  installment  plan.  A  consumer 
is  an  individual  who  buys  an  article  or 
borrows  money  for  personal  use.  He 
does  not  buy  or  borrow  for  business  pur- 
poses. Now.  let  us  see  how  the  Board 
arrives  at  its  figure  of  $19  billicm. 

The  Board  sajrs  individuals  owe  $0 
billion  for  automobiles:  $5  billion  for 
vacuum  cleaners,  refrigerators,  furni- 
ture, and  other  durable  goods;  approxi- 
mately $1,400  million  for  home  repair 
and  modernization  loans,  and  almost  $4 
billion  for  personal  loans.  These  are 
the  Board's  own  figures,  mind  jou.  and 
I  want  to  show  you  how  utterly  fantastic 
they  are. 

The  Board's  figure  for  automobile 
debt  does  not  show  bow  much  of  this  is 
owed  by  doctors,  salesmen,  farmers,  and 
factory  workers  who  could  not  earn  a 
dime  without  an  automobile. 

The  Board's  assumption — and  it  is 
only  an  assumption — that  individuals 
owe  $5  billion  for  TV-radio  sets  and 
other  durable  goods  is  a  highly  bloated 
figure.  Thousands  of  TV-radio  sets 
have  been  sold  to  restaurants  and  hotels 
for  business  purposes  only.  This  is  com- 
mercial debt.  It  is  not  debt  contracted 
by  individuals.  The  same  applies  to  fur- 
niture, a  high  percentage  of  which  is  sold 
daily  to  rooming  houses  and  hotels.  This 
is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  refrigera- 
tors, vacuum  cleaners,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  other  appliances  needed  to 
run  a  business.  The  Board  ignores  these 
facts  in  Its  computations,  charging  the 
individual  with  the  entire  $5  biUion. 

I  have  no  way  of  telling  the  exact 
amount  owed  by  individuals  for  house- 
hold appliances.  I  do  know  that  it  is 
nothing  like  the  Board's  figure  of  $5 
billion. 

The  Board's  figure  of  $1384.000,000 
owed  for  home  repair  and  modernization 
loans  should  not  be  charged  up  to  con- 
sumer credit.  Such  loans  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  capital-improvement  loans. 

The  Board  reports  that  Individuals 
now  owe  about  $4  billion  to  banks,  con- 
sumer finance  companies,  and  other 
lending  institution^,  for  loans  made  on 
the  installment  plan.  The  public  is  not 
told  that  this  four  billion  estimate  in- 
cludes thousands  of  loans  of  three,  four, 
and  even  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
businessmen,  payable  on  the  installment 
plan.    Nor  does  it  include  smaller  loans 


made  to  business  by  consumer  flnanee 
cmnpanles.  Many  small-business  men 
borrow  $500  from  consumer  finance  com- 
panies to  meet  their  payrolls  and  pay 
this  money  back  in  4  or  5  days  and  8«ne- 
times  within  a  month. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  the 
Board  is  purposely  attempting  to  fright- 
en the  public  and  Congress  into  the  be- 
lief that  only  permanent  controls  can 
save  us  from  a  crackup  of  our  economy. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  document 
the  (^dal  position  of  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  he  made  clear 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Here  is  what  be 
said: 

Senator  BsKimT.  I  am  Interested  in  these 
consiuner-credlt  controls.  Do  you  thint;  they 
should  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  ftderal 
Reserve  legislation,  so  tliat  they  might  be 
available  without  a  proclamation  by  the 
President  In  the  case  of  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  minor  emergency,  or  do  you 
think  of  them  as  a  tool  only  to  be  used  when 
the  so-called  major  emergency  Is  declared, 
and  these  other  proposals  also  go  into  eflTect? 

Ur.  Mastiw.  WeU,  Senator.  I  would  like  to 
speak  as  ^n  IndlvldiuU,  rather  than  for  the 
Board  on  that.  I  have  changed  my  thinir«.ig 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  lean  now  In- 
dividually to  the  thought  that  they  oiight  to 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  Federal  ncituci 
Act. 

My  thinking  along  that  line  runs  In  thl3 
way:  We  have  a  mass-consumption  and 
mass-production  economy,  and  that  it  thi»ee 
controls  are  to  be  useful  as  a  minor  screw- 
driver in  the  kit  from  time  to  Ume.  and  are 
to  be  effectively  administered  in  a  useful 
way,  they  abould  be  removed  from  emer- 
gency legislation  and  put  into  the  frame- 
work of  the  Federal  Peaerve  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  further  documen- 
tary evidence  that  Governor  Martin 
wants  permanent  controls  over  in^all- 
ment  credit.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
final  showdown  on  this  vital  issue.  We 
must  use  every  precaution  to  see  that  the 
entire  picture  is  clear  and  the  facts  be- 
fore the  coimtry  and  the  Congress.  This 
is  not  easy  to  do,  but  it  can  be  done. 


ScMtor  Robert  A  Taft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  HOBTH  CABOLnrA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATXVXB 
Friday,  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Recoro  for  August  1,  1953, 
contains  many  moving  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft.  Most  of  these  tributes  were  de- 
livered by  friends  who  had  known  him 
intimately  for  many  years.  As  I  lis- 
tened to  their  eulogies,  I  noted  that  each 
came  from  a  heavy  heart.  There  were 
many  misty  eyes  in  the  House  Chamber. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  be  numbered 
among  those  who  could  claim  close  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Senator  Taft.  I 
had  met  him  on  numerous  occasions, 
but  our  acquaintance  was  casual  and 
impersonal.  I  had  looked  forward  dur- 
ing my  service  here  to  the  opportunity 
of  working  with  him  and  getting  to  know 


him  better.  But  during  the  early  dayi 
of  this  session  he  was  busy  with  the  re- 
spotisibilities  of  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  was  busy  trying  to  learn  how 
to  be  a  Representative.  After  he  was 
stricken,  there  was  never  any  opportu- 
nity to  extend  our  relationship. 

Senator  Taft  had  the  ability  to  at- 
tract personal  loyalty  and  devotion 
rarely  equaled  in  modem  times.  The 
tributes  delivered  on  this  floor  prove 
that  beyond  question.  I  can  appreciate 
the  feeling  of  those  who.  in  addition  to 
their  recognition  that  America  has  suf- 
fered a  grievous  blow  in  the  passing  .of 
this  great  man.  feel  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  in  the  realization  that  they 
have  had  to  give  up  a  loyal  and  warm- 
hearted friend. 

But  I  speak  for  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  mourn  his  passing  as  a  great 
loss  to  our  country  in  one  of  the  most 
trying  and  difficult  periods  in  our  his- 
tory. Our  shock  and  realization  that 
our  country  will  not  hereafter  benefit  by 
his  wise  counsel  and  leadership  is  not 
based  upon  personal  friendship  but  upon 
our  appraisal  of  the  man  from  afar. 

The  finest  accolade  one  can  receive 
in  this  life  is  the  "well  done"  which  is 
bestowed  by  the  people  upon  those  who 
have  kept  the  faith.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  Senator  Taft  earned  that  award 
and  the  millions  of  heavy  hearts  in 
America  today  attest  it. 


E£twial  Tribvtes  t*  the  Ute  ScutMr 
Robert  A  Taft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MAaTLANB 

IM  TBE  SBKATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao 
a  series  of  editorials  appearing  in  Mary- 
land newspapers,  which  pay  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague — a  great 
American — Robert  A.  Taft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoM),  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of 

August  1,  19531 

Skm  ATOB  Tart 

Senator  Roaxar  A.  Txrr  was  the  only  son 
of  a  President,  except  John  Qulncy  Adams, 
who  became  a  political  power  in  the  Nation 
In  his  own  right.  By  inheritance  and  early 
association  he  acquired  a  taste  for  political 
life  and  he  had  the  mind,  energy,  and  the 
aptitudes  to  achieve  a  position  of  great  na- 
tional influence  in  that  field.  During  his 
IS  years  in  the  Senate  he  made  himself  a 
llgxire  to  be  listed  with  Webster,  Clay,  Blaine, 
and  others  who  became  great  legislative 
leaders  but  who  failed  to  win  the  presidency. 

Unlike  most  others  who  have  enrolled  their 
names  high  up  on  the  list  of  legislative 
fame,  Mr.  TArr  spent  nearly  all  of  his  15 
years  in  the  Senate  in  opposition.  Indeed, 
his  power  and  his  popularity  derived  largely 
from  his  undevlating  opposition  to  the  New 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  and  to  the  foreign  poU- 
des  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Truman.  Mr. 
Tatt's  stand  against  the  domestic  poUclea  of 
the  Democratic  majority  endeared  hUa  to 
Old-line   Republicans    everywhere.     It 
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^1^  sUad  which  von  him  the  aokrkioei  of 
^**lir.  BepubUcan."  aiul  made  him  Um  favor- 
'It*  of  mUlwestem  and  aoutham  B«pubUeans 
'in  the  party  contentions  of  IMS  and  1053. 
V    Altboagh  Mr.  Tatt  was  largely  an  opposi- 
tion leader,  he  was  not  without  aArmatlTe 
Ideas  at  his  own  for  the  stHutton  at  domoatle 
problems.     While  resisting  the  extremes  to 
which  the  Denaocratlc  administration  wanted 
I  to  go  in  its  search  for  social  gains,  hv  advo- 
cated a  generous  public  Jxousing  policy  as 
well  as  Federal  aid  to  health  and  education. 
Be  wished  to  keep  spending  on  these,  as  on 
all  fronts,  wlthlia  the  limits  ot  a  pay-as-you- 
Co  budget,  but  he  was  far  In  advance  of 
many  o<  his   own  followers  In  these  par- 
ticulars. 

<  In  foreign*  affairs,  however,  Mr.  Taft  had 
few  alBrmative  suggestions  at  his  own  to 
soften  the  undevlating  character  of  his  op- 
position to  the  policies  which  were  followed 
by  the  party  in  power.  He  left  to  the  late 
Senator  Vaqdenberg  the  formulation  of  con- 
structive expedients  and  *rUii«  he  and  Mr. 
,.Vandenberg  got  along  together,  Mr.  Taft 
was  often  found  among  those  who  sotight  to 
apply  the  brakes  when  Mr.  Vandenberg  tried 
to  pull  his  party  forward.  Moreover,  he 
usually  pressed  bis  points  In  this  difficult 
field  with  the  same  vehemence  as  in  do- 
mestic affairs — a  circumstance  which  often 
Interfered  with  the  Vandenberg  effort  to  put 
foreign  policy  on  a  bipartisan  basia. 

The  sources  of  Mr.  Tatt's  political  strength 
ircrc  In  Congress.    His  superior  qualities  of 
mind  enabled  him   to  rise  rapidly   in   the 
Senate  and,  after  a  brief  period,  to  dominate 
Bepubllcan  thinking  in  that  chamber.    Nat- 
,  vrally  he  had  the  support  of  most  of  his  Re- 
'  publican  colleagues  in  his  efforts  to  win  the 
j  presidential  ncMninatlon,  and  miich  support 
^also  cune  from  the  House.     His  failure  to 
'  attain  the  goal  was  due  to  many  factors,  but 
I  the  main  obstacle  was  inherent  in  hl»  own 
character  and  his  own  policies. 
^    In  making  himself  "Mr.  Republican"  he 
Identified  himself  with  the  more  conservative 
wing  ot  his  party.    His  sponsorship  of  pro- 
gressive measures  was  forgotten  in  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  for  his  uncompromising  op- 
position to  everything  for  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Truman  had  stood.    He  became 
the  symbol  of  his  party  In  Congress,  but  It 
was  largely  a  negative  symbol.     Hence  the 
ntore  progressive  Republican  elements  were 
able  to  argue  that  be  would  have  no  appeal 
to  the  independents,  whoee  votes  were  neces- 
sary to  Republican  success.    As  a  result,  Mr. 
Dewey  obtained  the  nomination  in  1948  and 
the  Dewey  forces  swung  the  choice  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  last  year. 
I     Because  of  the  devotion  of  his  congres- 
sional   followers,    Mr.    Tait    had    It    In    his 
power  to  make  or  break  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration.    There    were    some    observers 
who  feared  a  break  between  him  and  the 
man  who  is  now  President.     Mr.  Tatt  took 
his  defeat  at  the  1953  convention  In  a  large 
spirit.    His  loyalty  to  his  party  and  his  sense 
of  public   responsibility   were   greater   than 
any  mere  personal  disappointments  and  re- 
grets. 

As  majority  leader  in  the  Senate  he  proved 
himself  an  effective  lieutenant  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  an  effective  mobillcer  of 
Republican  support  for  its  policies.  Up  to 
the  tinie  of  his  lufortunate  illness.  Senator 
Taft  had  shown  both  magnanimity  and  an 
ability  to  work  in  harness  In  the  effort  to 
create  real  party  Government.  His  achieve- 
ments In  the  last  half  year  providing  an  Im- 
pressive capstone  for  his  long  public  service. 


inom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  1,  1053] 

f  Roaorr  A.  Taft 

Senator  Tarr  was  in  many  ways  a  fortu- 
nate man.  He  had  a  good  wife,  four  devoted 
•oos  and  a  dear  conscience.  He  had,  more- 
over, aeeure  eocial  position,  a  ssqierb  educa- 
tion, and  the  means  to  Indulge  that  bent 
Xor  politics  which  he  Inherited  from  his 
Xattwr. 
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Tetjit  WM  none  of  these  advantages  which 
Mm  one  at  the  most  oim^lcuous  and 
impoltant  figures  of  these  midoentury  years. 
Senat>r  Taft  kept  his  private  life  to  him- 
self, ind  no  man  of  means  could  have  been 
I  wtentatio<us.  What  brought  Senator 
onward  and  upward  in  the  world  of 
(though  it  did  not  take  him  to  the 
irhlch  had  led  him  on  since  his  law- 
days)  was  a  personality  of  which  no 
comes  readily  to  mind. 
Taft  had  high  intelligence:  he 
quick  mind  and  a  thorough  one.  He 
dmdid  to  a  degree,  and  had  rigid  stand- 
integrity,  and  yet  he  knew  the  art 
He  was  a  strong-willed  mar., 
his  chosen  field  persistently  ambi- 
but  always  a  clean  fighter.  He  knew 
o  make  faithful  friends,  and  he  was 
coi  vincing  speaker;  but  be  had  no  \ue 
cheap  devices  by  which  many  pollti- 
acquire  a  reputation  for  charm,  and 
.^rsonallty  radiated  little  warmth  to  the 
generally.  He  had.  however,  a  con- 
of  that  elusive  thing  which  we  call 
lUnerlcan  way  of  life"  which  aroused  a 
in  miUions  who  like  to  call  them- 
old  fashioned,  and  in  which  the  gospel 
work  and  honest  dealing  held  a 
place.  It  was  this  which  was  his 
asset  as  a  vote  getter. 

than  any  man  in  contemporary  pub- 
Uffe.  Senator  Taft  had  a  mind  o4  his  own. 
Some  limes  the  results  could  be  exasperating, 
smne  Imes  they  coxUd  seem  Inconsistent,  but 
alwai  B  his  announced  opinion  carried  the 
stam  >  of  a  man  who  insisted  on  going  his 
own  ray.  It  was  not  easy  to  put  a  label  on 
him.  unless  one  took  the  easy  way  out  and 
either  danuied  him  up  and  down  as  a  men- 
embraced  him  as  the  fountain  of  all 
wladdm.    But  he  was  neither. 

Fo<ir  examples  will  illustrate  this  Inde- 
pendi  »nt  qxiality  of  his  mind. 

At  the  time  of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  when 
spli  it  of  retribution  was  in  the  air.  Senator 
Taft  anneimced  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  "hypocritical,"  and  that  they  "violate 
that  rundamental  principle  of  American  law 
that  I  man  cannot  be  tried  under  an  ex  post 
facto  sUtute." 

Th-oughout  his  career  Senator  Taft  was 
skeptical  and  suspicious  of  the  whole  trend 
towai  d  welfare  government.  And  yet,  in  his 
own  K&y,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
subsidized  housing  was  an  exception,  and 
becaiae  poesibly  the  strongest  proponent  in 
Cong  ress  of  a  thoroughgoing  public  housing 
progiam 
Sei  lator 


Taft  earned  the  hatred  of  millions 
of  whom  had  never  read  the  law)  for 
>ons<mhlp  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  and 
labored  dlUgentiy  once  It  had  oecome 
modify  those  provisions  which  in  his 
bad  worked  out   Inequitably  or  un- 


to 
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^iifally,  this  past  February,  at  a  time  when 

communism    had    become    the 

of  all  ways  to  acquire  political  popu- 

be  announced   (he  was  a  trustee  of 

University)    that  he  would  not  fire  a 

simply  for  being  a  Communist," 

4hat  it  would  be  "inconsistent  with  free- 

of  thought"  to  dismiss  a  Communist 

who  steers  clear  of  Communist  dog- 

hls  teaching. 

WHS  this  sort  of  independent  thinking, 

itubborn  Independence  of  mind,  which 

Taft  apart  from  the  run  of  poli- 

It  was  this  which  caused  lesser  men 

to  him  for  guidance,  men  who  shared 

general  point  of  view,  or  parts  of  it, 

(|ldnt  know  why.    It  was  this  (which  is 

name  for  leadership)  that  gave  sub- 

,  and  one  might  say  legitimacy,  to  his 

efforts  to  obtain  the   nomination 

Presidency  itself.    He  did  not  doubt 

lis  opinions,  once  reached,  were  correct, 

was  appropriate  for  a  man  with  such 

In  himself  to  seek  the  office  through 

his  opinions  might  be  made  to  prevail. 

yet  It  was  in  his  final  failure.  Just 

«gc^  that  Senator  Taft  most  plainly 
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demonstrated  another  eharacterlstie  of  hla 
personality  not  previously  mentioned,  his 
sense  of  loyalty.  Since  bis  entry  on  the 
national  scene,  he  had  made  a  career  of  op- 
position. His  final  disappointment  might 
have  Justified,  In  his  own  mind  and  in  the 
minds  of  others,  a  continued  attitude  oC 
opposition,  this  time  within  his  own  party. 
Instead,  he  agreed  to  accept  the  Job  oi  legis- 
lative leader  for  an  administration  with 
which,  in  many  matters,  he  could  not  entire- 
ly sympathise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dur- 
ing the  months  leading  up  to  the  discovery 
of  his  dreadful  illness,  a  new  insight  Into 
the  character  o*  this  honest  and  devoted 
servant  had  been  vouchsafed  to  many. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  should  b* 
said:  We  forget  too  easily,  as  a  wis*  man 
has  remarked,  that  "mortality  Is  the  keynote 
of  life  upon  the  earth."  Death  in  this  caae 
came  with  appalling  and  unexpected  swift- 
ness. But  for  the  accidents  of  politics.  Sen- 
ator Taft  might  possibly  have  been  a  Pres- 
ident stricken  at  the  outset  ot  his  term. 
The  choice  of  candidates  fOr  Vice  President 
Is  not  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  on  any  bads 
other  than  that  the  Vice  President  may  ba« 
come  President. 


(From  the  Baltimore  News-Post  of  Auguat  1. 
19531 

GaXAT  Low 

Senator  Taf^s  death  is  an  inealculabto 
loss  to  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  a 
stunning  blow  to  the  American  people.  We 
believe  that  history  will  list  Roaxar  A.  Taft 
among  the  great  Americans. 

Devotion  to  America  pulsed  In  Senator 
Tatt's  heart.  Faith  in  America  as  deep  •• 
life  Itself  abided  in  bU  spirit.  The  Inter- 
ests of  America  were  foremost  in  bis  mind. 

Those  who  differed  with  him.  sometimes 
to  the  point  of  anger,  never  questioned  that 
devotion,  that  faith,  or  those  interests. 

President  Eisenhower  has  lost  a  friend  and 
an  invaluable  adviser. 

For  this  was  a  friendship  founded  on 
travail.  Senator  Taft  advanced  through  the 
bitter  shock  of  his  defeat  for  the  presidential 
nomination  to  that  friendship  and  Prealdeni 
Elsenhower  advanced  to  It  through  the  true 
hunrllity  of  a  victor  iHio  knew  he  needed 
help  and  had  the  courage  to  seek  It. 

BZ  HZLPED  XUCT  IXX 

So  they  found  friendship— these  two  big 
men — and  the  President  gained  an  adviser 
who  would  never  stoop  to  flatter  and  would 
never  shirk  his  obligation  to  speak  out  of  the 
vastness  of  his  experience  and  the  depth  of 
his  intelligence. 

It  is  not  stretching  accuracy  to  say  that 
Senator  Taft  more  than  any  other  person 
helped  elect  President  Eisenhower. 

Perhaps  you  remember  that  scene  In  Chi- 
cago after  General  Elsenhower  received  the 
nomination.    We  shall  never  forget  It. 

It  was  the  scene  where  General  Eisenhower 
called  on  Senator  Taft  to  shake  his  hand  and 
ask  his  help  In  the  campaign  to  come.  Sen- 
ator Taft  was  crushed  and  shaken  by  the 
defeat  of  his  dearest  hope.  Tou  could  sense 
the  struggle  going  on  within  him. 

Then  you  could  see  him  set  his  shoulders, 
and  finally  you  saw  him  smile.  It  was  not 
the  false  smile  that  one  summons  to  cover 
despair.  It  was  a  smile  that  conveyed  an 
acceptance  and  a  promise,  an  acceptance  of 
defeat  and  a  promise  of  support. 

It  took  a  great  man  to  do  that. 

And  Senator  Taft  went  on  to  bring  to- 
gether his  disgruntled  foUowers.  to  heal 
wounds,  and  prevent  what  could  have  been 
a  disastrous  spilt  In  his  party  he  went  on  to 
work  for  the  Elsenhower  victory. 

It  took  a  great  man  to  do  that. 

His  candor  and  experience,  his  Intelllgenc* 
and  Integrity,  have  been,  aa  we  said,  of  In- 
calctilable  benefit  to  the  President  and  his 
administration. 
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There  may  be  soom  who  will  say  that  Ssn* 
ator  Taft's  death  Is  not  only  an  incalculable 
loss  but  an  Irreplaosable  one. 

With  this  we  beg  to  disagree,  and  ws  ars 
siire  that  Senator  Taft  would  be  the  first  to 
dissent. 

For  It  is  ons  of  the  glories  of  American 
democracy  that  no  person  Is  Irreplaceable. 
It  is  one  of  the  profound  verities  of  American 
democracy  that  men  and  women  rise  up  to 
meet  the  obligations  placed  upon  them. 

While  we  are  deeply  grieved  that  this  Na- 
tion has  lost  Senator  Taft,  we  share  his  faith 
in  America.  And  on  the  basis  of  that  faith, 
_we  hope  that  President  Elsenhower  will  be 
able  to  obtain  the  services  at  a  nuui  com- 
petent to  advise  him  with  the  same  blunt 
candor  and  patriotic  Intelligence  of  Senator 
Taft. 

A  man  who  possessss  these  qtiaUties  to  aa 
undisputed  degree  Inunedlately  comes  to 
mind.  Certainly  the  President  could  not  do 
better  than  to  ssek  the  counsel  of  General 
MacArthur,  especially  as  concerns  America's 
military-diplomatic  rols  In  the  troubled 
world. 

In  this  case,  Oensral  MacArthur,  of  course, 
would  be  an  adviser  outside  the  official  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  family.  But  that 
would  not  lessen  the  strength  nor  the  perti- 
nency of  his  counsel.  In  fact,  it  might  in- 
crease it.  r^/'^ 


out  ttM  eountry  as  tha  moat  outspoksn  man 
>  In  American  pollttos.  Despite  this,  every- 
'  one,  including  his  enemies,  acknowledged 
hU  abilities.  From  1940.  when  he  first 
sotight  the  GOP  presidential  nomination,  tm- 
tll  his  most  recent  activity  as  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  the  63-7ear-old  <»iioan  was  a 
national  and  International  figure,  admired 
or  hated  here  and  abroad.  Few  people  were 
neutral  about  Taft.  One  of  his  greatest 
political  accompUshmente  came  in  <Milo's 
Senat^  race  duHng  1950.  Bucking  a  tre- 
mendous campaign  against  him  by  organ- 
ised labor,  which  was  determined  to  oust 
him  from  his  Senate  seat,  he  personally  out- 
maneuvered  his  opposition  and  rolled  to  vic- 
tory with  one  of  the  largest  majorities  ever 
given  to  a  candidate  in  Oiiio. 


fntUwi,  S»  What? 
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[From  the  Cumberland  Mews  of  August  1. 
1963  J 

SCNATOB    ROBIST   A.   TaFT 

Senator  Roacsr  A.  Taft.  a  long-time  po- 
litical warrior  who  leaves  a  definite  mark 
on  the  American  scene  and  made  his  pres- 
ence felt  around  the  world,  has  passed  on, 
victim  of  the  dread  disease  cancer,  which 
has  snuffed  out  so  many  lives. 

His  death  removes  from  our  Government 
one  of  iU  greatest  leaders  and  one  of  Ita 
most  outopoken  lawmakers,  whether  as  ar 
member  of  the  majority  party  or  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Senator  Taft  well  deserved  the  hard- 
earned  nickname  of  "Mr.  Republican"  be- 
caxise  he  espoused  the  Republican  cause  more 
vigorously  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

He  never  ceased  to  fight  but  be  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  cause  of  his  party  de- 
spite sometimes  heartbreaking  setbacks  in 
his  battle  to  further  his  ambitions. 

On  the  nstional  scene  lie  fought  for  what 
he  thought  was  right,  even  though  he  knew 
It  to  be  unpopular  In  some  instences,  with  a 
vigor  and  determination  that  outshone  many 
an  opponent. 

There  were  many  who  differ  from  his  posi- 
tion and  opinion,  often  vehemently,  but 
there  were  practically  none  who  did  not  ad- 
mire Senator  Taft  for  his  forthrlghtness. 
There  never  was  a  question  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  vlrttiaJly  any  issue. 

While  he  never  quite  reached  the  helghte 
of  his  famous  father  who  held  the  two  high- 
est offices  in  the  land — those  of  President 
and  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
Senator  Taft  unquestionably  will  be  remem- 
bered in  history  as  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  our  time.  It  perhaps  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  his  mark  on  America  Is 
even  more  impressive  than  that  of  his  father. 

His  life  strikes  an  unusual  parallel  to  that 
of  Henry  Clay,  well  remembered  after  these 
many  years,  who  always  was  an  ouUtandlng 
leader  and  a  formidable  opponent,  but  who 
never  quite  reached  his  goal  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Senator  Taft  as  a  great  Republican  and  a 
greater  American  has  left  his  own  remark- 
able record  for  succeeding  generations  to 
emulate. 

(From  the  Evening  Times  of  August  1,  1953] 
Ma.  BsruBUCAH 
During  his  15  years  in  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  Bosaar  A,  Tarr  was  known  through- 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  Kxssouai 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATVB 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Itr.  HENNIN08.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  AlUed  Veterans' 
Americanism  Commission,  which  co- 
ordinates the  activities  of  all  veterans' 
organizations,  has  undertaken  a  project 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  commission  has  devoted  itself  to 
publicizing  the  full  meaning  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  too  often  we  are  in- 
clined to  take  for  granted.  I  think  this 
group  has  set  a  fine  example — and  one 
which  might  well  be  emulated  by  other 
organizations — in  re-emphasizing  for 
the  American  people  the  principles  of 
freedom  which  animated  the  fovmders 
of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Concrbs- 
siOHAL  Record  a  message  sponsored  by 
this  commission  under  the  provocative 
tiUe:  "Freedom.  So  What?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Seenu  like  therell  always  be  a  wise  guy 
to  ask  that  question  and  alwajrs  be  people 
to  resent  both  him  and  the  question.  But 
maybe  we  need  questions  like  that,  need 
someone  to  make  us  forget  the  firecrackera 
and  skyrockets  a  minute  and  stop  and  think 
about  the  answer. 

Freedom,  so  what?  Sure  we've  got  an  an- 
swer— a  ready-made  ansirer — the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  put  that  in  our  own  wtMds  and 
we've  got  about  the  best  answer  there  is. 
An  answer  that  goes  like  this. 

Freedom,  we  say.  is  our  right  to  do  «rhat  we 
please,  think  what  we  please,  say  what  we 
please,  and  the  willingness  to  give  our  neigh- 
bors the  same  break.  Freedom  to  worship 
God  acetx-ding  to  our  own  conscience  with- 
out the  Government  stepping  In.  The  right 
to  sound  off  about  what  we  think  whether 
it's  on  the  street  comer  or  in  the  press.  The 
right  to  get  together  with  our  neighbors  in 
griping  to  the  Government  about  something, 
and,  on  the  oth^  hand,  the  right  to  defend 
that  Government  when  someone  makes  a 
move  against  it. 

Freedom  means  the  right  to  the  privacy  of 
our  homes;  without  the  Government 
quartering  soldiers  in  It;  without  the  police 
ransacking  it  Just  on  the  chance  we're  guilty 
of  something. 

Freedom  means  we've  got  a  right  to  know 
Immediately  what  weYe  chargsd  with  in  case 


ot  arrest.  It  means  the  Government  cant 
just  grab  a  guy.  put  liim  In  jaU  and  forget 
all  about  him.  He's  got  a  right  to  be  tried: 
to  have  his  side  get  a  fair  liearlng.  It  merjia 
he  doesnt  have  to  testify  against  htmjelf, 
that  he  can  call  tHtnesses  to  testify  for  him 
and  meet  tlmse  who  testify  against  him  f aoe- 
to-face. 

Freedom,  means  the  rl^t  to  trial  by  Jury. 
It  means  that  punishment  has  to  be  fair  and 
fitting. 

Freedom  meaiu  all  these  things  and  lots 
of  others  too.  Freedonx  is  our  American 
heritage. 

Freedom:  sure,  Wh  nothing  new.  Every- 
body knows  what  It  is.  Anjbody  could  give 
the  answer.  But  sometimes  we  get  all 
wrapped  up  in  other  things  and  almost  for- 
get it.  Seems  Uke  we  get  to  where  we  cant 
see  the  Independence  for  the  firecrackers. 

Sometimes  it's  good  to  have  scHneone  say. 
"Freedom,  so  what?"  It  makes  us  remember 
that  we  have  to  fight  for  it  every  day. 


Peuywue  tmi  Fommi  FMlisb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

'  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

e  Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement  on  a  subject 
which  is  distasteful  to  me  because  it  has 
always  been  my  policy  to  refrain  from 
criticism  which  niight  be  considered  po- 
litical in  its  nature.  However,  to  re- 
main silent  at  this  time  might  imply 
consent  on  my  part  to  certain  conditions 
and  situations  which  to  me  appear  to  be 
wrong  and  not  in  the  best  public  inter- 
est and  which  I  believe  will  later  arise 
like  ghosts  to  plague  the  present  admin- 
istration and  the  Republican  Party  for 
many  years  to  come. 

At  the  last  presidential  election  in  No- 
vember of  1952,  the  Republican  Party 
solemnly  promised  that  if  elected  to 
power  by  the  people  you  would  balance 
the  budget,  reduce  taxes,  secure  economy 
and  efficiency  in  Government,  place  the 
fanners  in  a  better  economic  position, 
and  in  fact  do  everything  that  should  be 
done  to  make  everybody  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

The  American  people  responded  to 
these  promises,  as  you  hoped  they  would, 
and  gave  the  Republican  Party  control 
of  the  Presidency,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
By  a  clear  mandate  of  the  people,  the 
Republican  Paity  is  now  in  complete 
control  of  all  the  affairs  of  our  National 
Government. 

With  this  situation  I  have  no  com- 
plaint It  is  in  complete  accord  with 
true  American  principles  of  majority  rule 
in  Government. 

"To  Uie  victor  belong  the  spoils"  and 
also  the  responsibility  of  all  governmen- 
tal business.  How  well  you  have  carried 
out  this  responsibility  the  American  peo- 
ple have  given  you,  the  clear  bright  light 
of  history  will  finally  reveal. 

I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  comment  on 
that,  but  I  do  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  two  examples  of  what 
I  consider  derelictions  of  duty  oa  ttw 
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part  of  tlic  present  Republican  leader- 
ship and  control  of  Giovemment.  with 
respect  to  two  phaaes  of  governmental 
responsibility  with  which  I  am  deeply 
concerned  and  which  equally  concern 
the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
To  remain  silent  on  these  issues  would 
brand  me  derelict  in  my  duty  as  a  true 
representative  of  the  people  who  have 
elected  me  to  office  as  their  representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

On  last  August,  the  previous  Demo- 
cratic administration  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Tnmian  decided  to 
locate  in  Pike  County.  Ohio,  one  of  the 
great  and  important  atomic  energy  de- 
fense plants  of  the  Nation.  I  frankly 
admit  considerable  responsibility  for 
that  decision  of  the  M%nt  Democratic 
administration  to  locate  this  atomic- 
energy  plant  in  the  Sixth  Ohio  District. 

The  Democratic  82d  Congress  appro- 
priated well  over  a  billion  dollars  for 
this  atomic -energy  plant.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  national -defense  projects  in 
the  Nation,  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  atomic-energy  plant  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn. 

The  building  of  a  great  billion  dollar 
national-defense  project  such  as  is  now 
under  construction  in  Pike  County,  Ohio, 
causes  many  financial,  economic,  and 
social  problems  in  the  area  surrounding 
the  project.  Thousands  of  transient 
construction  employees,  in  fact  it  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  34,000  workmen 
will  be  employed  on  this  project  during 
the  peak  period  of  construction  about  a 
year  from  now,  must  be  housed,  their 
children  educated,  recreational  and 
social  services  provided,  roads  must  be 
built  and  a  multitude  of  other  services 
such  as  water  systems,  sewage  disposal 
plants,  hospitals,  and  all  the  other  com- 
munity facilities  necessary  for  this  great 
influx  of  population  must  be  provided. 

It  is  certainly  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  the  present  residents  in  this  pre- 
dominantly rural  area  in  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  can  assiune  much  of  the  financial 
costs  for  any  of  these  multitudinous 
financial  expenditures.  They  should  not 
be  expected  to  do  so. 

The  Pike  Coimty  atomic  project 
Is  a  national -defense  project,  for  the 
benefit,  and  for  the  defense  and  the  se- 
cmity  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world,  for  that 
matter.  Consequently,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Federal  money  should  be 
used  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities 
and  services  for  this  project. 

One  of  the  necessary  and  immediately 
urgent  problems  in  the  Pike  County 
atomic-plant  area  is  the  problem  of  se- 
curing Federal  aid  for  new  highway  con- 
struction and  the  modernization  of  pres- 
ently ihadequate  roads  and  highways  in 
this  area. 

For  many  years  south  central  Ohio,  be- 
cause of  its  remoteness  from  large  cities 
and  dense  areas  of  population,  has  had  a 
serious  highway  problem.  Most  of  the 
Federal-aid  money  has  heretofore  gone 
to  those  areas  contiguous  to  the  large 
cities,  and  this  rural  regicm  of  south 
central  Ohio  has  been  neglected. 

Consequently,  present  roads  are  very 
inadequate  to  carry  the  burden  of  traffic 
now  forced  upon  them  as  a  result  of  the 
new  atomic  planU    There  are  four  cen- 


ters )f  traffic  congestion  In  this  area, 
name  ly.  at  Circlevllle,  Chillicothe,  Wav- 
erly-  »iketon,  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  AH 
four  of  these  towns  are  traversed  by 
United  States  Highway  No.  23.  which 
for  n  any  years  has  been  the  main  north 
and  Muth  highway  for  b-afflc  between 
Detr<  lit.  Mich.,  on  the  north,  to  all  points 
soutl ,  including  Miami,  Pla.  This  high- 
way (  rosses  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Ports- 
mouflb,  Ohio.  Presently  it  is  predomi- 
nant y  a  two-lane  highway,  and  before 
the  1  x^ation  of  the  new  atomic  plant  on 
it  tl^e  normal  traffic  was  exceedingly 
heav. 

So  far  the  present  administration  has 
failed,  in  spite  of  my  continued  urging 
and  prodding  to  appropriate  sufficient 
Pedeal  highway  money  to  remedy  this 
depl(  rable  highway  and  access  road  situ- 
atior .  The  heavy  truck  traffic  caused  by 
the  lauling  of  building  materials  and 
all  manner  of  construction  supplies  for 
the  atomic  plant  is  making  travel  over 
Unit  !d  States  Highway  No.  2?  from  Cir- 
clevi  le  to  Portsmouth  a  problem  of  seri- 
ous I  roportions.  United  States  Highway 
No.  :i3  should  be  made  at  least  a  four- 
lane  highway  from  the  Pickaway  County 
line  [>n  the  north  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
This  is  a  minimum  requirement.  Like- 
wise, suitable  provision  should  be  made 
to  eliminate  traffic  congestion  at  Chilli- 
cothi!.  Ohio,  where  United  States  High- 
way No.  23  is  crossed  by  United  States 
Higl]  way  No.  50  and  United  States  High- 
way Mo.  35.  State  Route  No.  124  should 
be  lebuilt  from  HiUsboro  to  Piketon. 
This  highway  provides  access  to  Rocky 
Fork  Lake,  the  largest  recreational  area 
close  to  the  atomic  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  highways  I 
hav(  mentioned,  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  other  roads  and  highways  in  the 
atooiic  energy  plant  area  that  must 
tually  be  rebuilt  to  carry  the  addi- 
^1  heavy  load  of  traffic  caused  by 
lefense  project.  Present  highways 
sing  rapidly  destroyed  and  to  wait 
ler  year  or  possibly  2  or  3  years 
will  Inake  the  job  cost  much  more  than 
it  w(  uld  cost  to  do  it  now.  The  present 
econDmy  drive  to  cut  Federal  aid  high- 
way 'unds  for  these  purposes  is.  I  fear,  a 
policy  of  belQg  pennywise  and  pound 
f  ooli  ;h. 

Tc  day.  we  have  considered  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  relating  to  Fed- 
eral aid  for  school  building  construc- 
tion in  critical  defense  areas.  Here 
agaii  Congress  is  enacting  legislation 
that  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  will  not 
do  ti  le  job. 

In  the  first  place,  insufficient  funds  are 
beinr  authorized.  When  this  bill  first 
pass  d  the  House  it  authorized  an  appro- 
prlai  ion  of  $95  million.  The  House  and 
Sena  te  conferees  have  now  reduced  the 
appropriation  to  $55  million. 

Tt  e  second  principal  objection  to  this 
bill  i  \  the  unfair  and  inequitable  formula 
that  drill  be  used  to  determine  how  much 
mom  >y  a  critical  defense  area  school  dis- 
trict may  receive  for  schoc^  building 
oons  ruction.  This  formula  Is  defective 
In  tl  at  it  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion khe  large  number  of  schoolchildren, 
the  ^ons  and  daughters  of  the  butcher, 
the  I  aker,  the  grocery  store  clerks,  and 
all  t  le  other  people  who  come  to  the 
eritl4  al  defense  area  to  service  the  needs 
of  tt  e  actual  at<»iic  plant  workers. 


It  Is  certainly  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  local  school  districts  to  build  school 
buildings  for  these  In-mlgrant  children 
whose  presence  in  the  schools  is  due 
solely  to  the  atomic  energy  plant.  Fail- 
ure to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
schools  and  for  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  Is.  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, another  example  of  being  penny- 
wl-se  and  pound  foolish. 

To  economize  at  the  expense  of  our 
children  Is  not  a  sound  public  policy. 
This  policy  which  Is  being  followed  here 
today  will  arise  like  Panquo's  ghost  to 
haunt  you  later  on. 


latemaHoaal  Infomalioa  AABmistrmtioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ABKANSA8 

IN  THE  SXNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATZ3 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  July  31  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  published  an  article  by  Daniel 
Bailey  concerning  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8,  which  I  think  warrants  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  believe  Mr.  Bailey's 
views  are  sound,  and  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  consider  them  seriously.  For 
myself,  from  the  beginning  I  have  dis- 
approved of  the  separation  of  the  In- 
formation and  educational  activities 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcord  the  article  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  same  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DlFU>MACT   AMD  PBOPACAITD* 

(By  Daniel  Bailey) 

Washinctok. — Unless  Congress  acts  quick- 
ly, the  administration's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8  will  take  effect  at  mldnlgbt  August 
1.  The  International  Information  Adminis- 
tration (of  which  the  Voice  of  America  is 
a  part)  will  be  separated  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dissolved  as  such,  and  rees- 
tablished as  the  separate  United  States  In- 
formation Agency. 

This  move  is  designed  to  meet  the  terrible 
need  for  increased  efficiency  in  our  Inter- 
national propaganda  effort.  It  is  felt  that» 
disentangled  from  the  clumsy  policy  ma- 
chinery of  State,  the  new  USIA  will  be  able 
to  more  more  swiftly  and  with  greater 
effect  around  the  world. 

Actually  this  move  will  set  our  propa- 
ganda effort  back  3  or  more  years.  More 
important.  It  will  Jar  our  concept  of  the 
State  Department  and  foreign  affairs  ma- 
chinery back  dangerously  close  to  the  pre- 
war Isolationist  and  neutrality  ideas  of  do- 
nothing.  It  will  serve  but  to  compound  the 
very  errors  of  the  present  program  it  te  trying 
to  rectify. 

The  Issue  te  not  the  eOeleney  of  propa- 
ganda per  se  so  much  as  It  U  the  efDclency 
of  all  oar  foreign  affairs  machinery,  spe- 
cifically, in  this  Instance,  the  implementa- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  ITie  execution  abroad 
of  plans  and  Ideas  formulated  in  Washing- 
ton Is  something  we  repeatedly  have  made 
the  mtetake  erf  assuming,  without  due  con- 
sideration for  the  mechanisms,  people,  and 
toote  in  tHe  fleld  to  carry  out  the  Jobs. 
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The  tjHniant  deelga  of  brilliant  policy 
does  not  alone  assure  Its  field  success,  or 
even.  Indeed,  Its  thorough  exercise  to  give 
a  baste  for  determining  whether  It  was  the 
Idea  or  the  idea's  execution  that  failed. 
Many  times  we  unjustly  may  have  blamed 
ovmelves  for  faulty  policy  when  the  failure 
actually  should  have  been  charged  to  the 
field  people  and/or  Instrument  Instructed  to 
carry  it  out. 

Until  World  War  n,  of  oourse,  the  United 
States  had  no  instruments  of  Implementing 
foreign  policy  other  than  those  afforded  by 
standard  diplomatic  function.  We  dealt  only 
with  the  heads  of  the  nations  in  question 
and  then  only  through  the  formal  diplo- 
matic note  or  the  cocktail  or  tea  party. 

On  December  7,  IMl.  istdatlontem  and 
netrtrallty  fortunately  crawled  down  the 
drain.  We  realized  that  we  must  take  a 
direct  and  detailed  Interest  In  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  when  we  did  so  we  found 
there  were  a  few  things  we  liked  and  many 
things  we  didn't  like.  We  scrambled  for 
ways  of  making  our  wishes  known  and  real- 
ized overseas.  One  of  these  ways,  from  the 
gainful  experience  of  the  war,  was  propa- 
ganda. 

The  propaganda  for  whatf  To  what  end? 
Our  foreign  policy  or  poUcies  were  the  only 
answer.  Wisely  there  could  be  or  should  be 
but  one  mechantem  for  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs  under  the  President,  one 
mechanism  to  receive  and  interpret  foreign 
Intelligence,  determine  action,  and  then  in- 
strxunent  that  action.  The  old  idea  that  the 
diplomat  should  be  an  inactive,  impotent 
spectator  of  foreign  affairs  was  giving  way 
to  the  awakening  that  the  State  Department 
and  its  overseas  representatives  must  also 
be  agents  of  action,  equipped  with  the  proper 
tools — under  which  heading  would  come  aid 
programs,  military  alliances,  and  propaganda 
as  well  as  trade  pacts  and  diplomatic  notes. 
So  that  if  our  governmental  organization 
made  any  sense  at  all  who  else  but  State 
could  supervise  and  direct  propaganda? 

The  authors  of  Public  Law  402  (creating 
the  first  postwar  Information  program)  saw 
thte  dimly  at  a  distance  and  knew  that  the 
wedding  of  propaganda  to  State  was  right — 
or,  better,  that  the  enlargement  of  State's 
concept  and  scope  to  include  the  imple- 
mentation of  policy  by  whatever  means  was 
necessary  or  fitting,  including  propaganda, 
was  right.  The  failure  came  in  the  follow- 
up,  when  State  was  not  specifically  instruc- 
ted and  trained  In  the  tue  and  value  of  its 
new  arm.  Likewise  n A  ( and  its  predecessor, 
USnt)  was  not  made  to  understand  that  it 
should  be  only  a  servant  to  State,  a  worker 
only  toward  the  achievement  of  State's 
policies.  The  two  never  quite  comprehended 
how  they  were  supposed  to  get  along.  The 
marriage.  In  other  words,  was  never  con- 
■vimmated. 

Propaganda  or  a  propaganda  agency  can- 
not exist  unto  Itself.  It  has  no  end  or 
eztetence  of  its  own.  It  te  but  a  means  to 
an  end.  a  tool.  It  cannot  do  without  policy, 
for  policy  te  its  guidance,  that  thing  which 
telte  It  what  and  where  and  when  and  why 
and  how  to  do.  Policy  te  its  brain  and  its 
life  blood.  To  some  extent  thte  point  is 
granted  i:i  the  provision  of  plan  No.  8  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  generally  shall  pre- 
scribe policy  for  the  new  USIA;  but  thte  te  in 
Washington;  nothing  yet  has  been  said  of  the 
field,  where  the  whole  show  succeeds  or  falte. 

It  is  for  the  very  reason  of  divteion  and 
lack  of  coordination  in  the  field  between 
Senate  and  IIA  that  the  program  has  failed 
so  far.  IIA  has  lacked  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  State  In  providing  the  detailed  know- 
how  of  conditions  In  foreign  countries  as 
they  relate  to  the  effective  and  productive 
reception  of  propaganda  messages,  the  type 
of  guidance  that  only  our  attaches  and  vice 
consute  of  long  training  in  certain  subjects 
In  certain  areas  can  provide,  the  type  of 
psychological  entree  that  no  propaganda  pro- 
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gram  can  function  without.  In  a  sense,  then, 
our  propaganda  has  been  a  boat  without  a 
rudder,  a  hanuner  without  a  carpenter. 

Since  the  war  we  have  taken,  haltingly, 
two  magnificent  steps  in  our  matin-e  realiza- 
tion of  our  responsibilities — to  ourselves — 
in  foreign  affairs:  the  first  was  the  Joining 
of  action  to  policy;  and  the  second  was  tbe 
establishment  of  propaganda  as  one  of  tbe 
almost  indispensable  arms  of  action. 

All  thte  will  be  xmdone  if  plan  No.  8  takes 
effect.  USIA's  people  in  the  field  will  be  left 
to  guess  as  to  exactly  what  State  means  with 
such-and-surh  a  policy  directive  in  relation 
to  thte  or  that  country,  and  guess  again,  or 
several  times,  in  terms  of  the  type  and 
amount  of  media  to  use.  In  terms  of  the  most 
effective  inteliigenee  level  to  approach  and 
In  terms  of  the  most  productive  category  of 
foreign  endeavor  on  which  to  concentrate; 
likewtee,  our  embassies  and  consulates  gen- 
eral and  legations  for  the  most  part  will  be 
without  tbe  valuable  Instrument  of  propa- 
ganda. 

The  State  Department  te  the  carpenter  and 
propaganda  the  hammer.  If  we  don't  like 
the  way  tbe  hoUse  te  being  buUt  we  will  gain 
nothing  by  setting  the  hammer  up  in  busi- 
ness for  itself.  We  must  either  instruct  or 
reinstruct  the  carpenter  to  use  the  hammer 
or  get  a  new  carpenter. 

POUCT-lMTOaMATION   DiVOICK 

Some  very  pointed  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan  divorcing  the  In- 
ternational Information  Administration 
from  the  State  Department  is  offered  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor  by  Daniel  Bailey,  public 
affairs  officer  of  the  American  Information 
Library  in  Hyderabad,  India.  In  brief,  Mr. 
Bailey's  complaint  te  not  that  the  relations 
between  the  State  Department  and  HA  have 
been  too  close  in  the  past  but  that  they  have 
been  too  distant.  State  has  been  only  a  con- 
venient shed,  he  says,  for  IIA's  operations. 
A  vast  amount  of  effort  to  Inform  other  coun- 
tries about  the  United  States  and  to  coun- 
teract the  advance  of  communism  has  been 
wasted  because  of  the  lack  of  direct  rela- 
tion to  policies  the  United  States  te  piirsuing. 

According  to  Mr.  Bailey,  the  staffs  of  Amer- 
ican Embassies  abroad  and  of  the  Informa- 
tion Admintetratlon  were  never  instructed 
as  to  how  they  should  coordinate  their  ac- 
tivities. So  there  has  been  no  coordination. 
Information  men  have  walked  Into  numerous 
blunders  because  they  have  not  had  the  ex- 
pert guidance  that  could  come  from  Em- 
bassy attach^  who  specialize  In  such  fields 
as  agricultxire,  labor,  economics,  and  so  forth 
in  the  respective  countries.  What  thte 
amoimts  to  te  that  information  agents  are 
sent  abroad  without  any  direct  knowledge 
of  the  people  whom  they  are  supposed  to  en- 
lighten and  without  even  access  to  or  super- 
vteion  by  the  experU  who  are  acquainted 
wttb  the  social  concepts,  htetory.  religion, 
economic  conditions  and  political  philosophy 
of  the  people. 

Thte  condition  te  likely  to  be  worsened  by 
the  contemplated  divorce  of  the  information 
service  from  the  State  Department  regard- 
less of  efforts  at  coordination.  The  basic 
error  seems  to  lie  In  the  assumption  that  the 
dissemination  of  propaganda  te  a  function 
apart  from  the  day  to  day  conduct  at  foreign 
relations.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  ua 
that  the  main  reason  for  carrying  on  an  in- 
formational service  te  to  let  the  people  of 
other  lands  know  what  tbe  objectives  ot 
the  United  States  are  and  how  we  propose 
to  attain  them.  If  there  te  no  close  tie  be- 
tween State  Department  aims  in  each  coun- 
try and  the  information  disseminated,  it  may 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  spraying  of  gas 
to  the  winds. 

There  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  arresting 
the  contemplated  dlvoroe  of  State  and  IIA 
now,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  thte  te  tbe 
final  answer.  The  new  director  of  the  In- 
formation service  will  be  under  heavy  obUga- 


tJon  to  keep  cloto  to  the  policymakers  and  to 
seek  an  Intimate  working  relation  between 
Embassy  staffs  and  Information  men  in  each 
separate  country.  What  te  really  necessary 
te  a  tightening  of  the  Iwnds  that  must  hold 
foreign  poUcy  making  and  foreign  Informa- 
tion activities  together. 


Bosiness  ia  Foreifa  Siiqijards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MABTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President,  since  January  of  this  year, 
I  have  been  attempting  to  accentuate 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  which 
presently  confront  our  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry and  our  merchant  marine.  Ex- 
perts have  estimated  that  in  early  1955 
many  of  our  excellent  shipyards  will 
face  closing,  and  the  resulting  impact  on 
our  national  economy  will  have  great 
significance.  It  is  therefore  disquieting 
to  read  of  the  boom  in  shipbuilding 
abroad. 

I  therefore  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recoro  an  excellent  analysis  of  this 
situation  which  appeared  In  the  August 
3,  1953,  issue  of  Time  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

BnsiNsss    Abboao — Ships   Abot 

Foreign  shipyards  are  having  a  peacetime 
boom.  A  shipper  who  wanted  to  order  a 
freighter,  tanker,  or  liner  In  England,  Nor- 
way, or  even  Germany  last  week,  might  have 
to  wait  as  long  as  6  years  for  delivery.  Under 
construction  were  a  whopping  1,152  ships 
(a  total  well  over  6  million  gross  tons).  3S 
percent  of  them  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tliough  still  far  and  away  the  worldii 
leading  shipmaker.  Britain  has  already  be- 
gun to  feel  the  pinch  from  some  unfamiliar 
competition.  At  the  end  ot  June  ahc  had 
orders  for  900  ships,  but  her  share  of  the 
world  market  has  shrunk  from  53  percent 
In  1»4«  to  under  30  percent  last  year,  largely 
because  of  the  fast  increase  in  shipbuilding 
in  Japan  and  Germany. 

The  world's  shipbuilding  score: 

German  yards,  which  were  wrecked  by 
Allied  bombs  during  tbe  war.  last  year  pro- 
duced 520,172  gross  tons,  almost  12  percent 
of  all  the  ships  launched  throughout  the 
world,  and  put  Germany,  according  to 
Lloyd's  Regteter,  right  up  with  Britain. 
Japan,  and  the  United  States*  among  tbe 
world's  leading  shipbuilders.  Handcuffed  by 
Allied  restrictions,  German  yards  saw  little 
activity  until  the  start  of  tbe  Korean  war, 
when  restrictions  were  taken  off.  Shippers 
were  quick  to  order  in  Germany,  where  steel 
prices  are  controlled,  skilled  labor  plentiful. 


*  The  United  States  has  44  ships  almUding 
for  delivery  thte  year,  29  for  1954.  But  the 
future  of  United  States  stUpbuilding  looks 
dark.  No  new  orders  have  been  received  to 
replace  those  now  being  completed,  and  a 
great  part  of  tbe  United  States  tanker  and 
freighter  fleets  te  growing  old.  To  stimulate 
constructi(Hi.  the  Eascnhower  admintetratlon 
te  backing  two  blUs.  One,  passed  by  tbe 
Senate  thte  week,  would  allow  trade-ins  of 
old  tankOB  for  new  ones;  the  other  would 
tuTlu  private  capital  to  Inveat  la  tbi^ 
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»nd  deliveries  prompt.  By  eitfly  this  yew. 
German  yards  had  orders  for  2,086.000  tons. 
Japan  has  recovered  even  faster,  because 
tts  shipyards  came  through  the  war  virtu- 
ally imscathed.  They  have  since  produced 
more  than  1,800,000  tons  of  new  bottoms, 
and  made  »80  million  buUdlng  300,000  tons 
for  export.  But  shipbuilding  in  Nippon  Is 
precarious  business:  shipping  firms  which 
took  heavy  losses  during  the  war  must  rely 
on  bank  loans,  which  are  costly  (up  to  11 
percent  a  year);  prices  are  15  to  20  percent 
higher  than  international  levels,  and  Japan's 
early  advantage  of  quick  delivery  no  longer 
applies.  Export  orders  fell  from  $70  million 
In  1951  to  $10  million  last  year;  and  this  year 
the  Industry  may  have  to  struggle  to  reach 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  goal  of 
450.000  tons.  Probable  alternative:  Gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

Sweden  has  enougl^  orders  In  Its  yards 
to  keep  them  busy  until  1958  (\mder  con- 
struction are  an  estimated  200  ships  of 
1.800.000  tons,  valued  at  over  $400  million). 
But  Sweden's  problems  are  the  high  cost  of 
foreign  steel  and  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
(although,  next  to  the  United  States,  it  pays 
the  world's  highest  wages).  As  a  result,  the 
yards,  geared  for  higher  production,  have 
b^en  forced  to  operate  at  only  40  percent  of 
capacity. 

Norway,  where  workers  would  rather  find 
employment  in  the  country's  enormous 
hoiisebulldlng  program,  has  a  critical  short- 
age of  shipping  hands.  Nevertheless,  Nor- 
wegian production  is  flourishing,  with  orders 
for  114  ships  (700.000  tons) .  which  will  bring 
In  9310  million  and  keep  yards  occupied  until 
1959. 

In  the  Netherlands  there  are  1,100.000  tons 
of  ships  worth  •186  million  on  order.  In 
Italy  the  yards  turned  out  131.951  tons  of 
shipping  last  year,  including  the  liner  Andreo 
Doria.  but  they  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
government  subsidies  and  none  too  efficient. 
(A  United  States  economic  expert  recom- 
mended recently  that  «  of  Italy's  15  major 
shipyards  be  shut  down.) 

Despite  the  world  boom,  there  are  omi- 
nous signs  of  trouble  ahead.  Production 
costs  are  going  up  so  fast  that  Germany's 
prices  have  doubled  in  the  last  2  years. 
Sweden,  which  built  a  aO.OOO-ton  tanker  in 
1950  for  half  the  American  price,  now  charges 
•bout  the  same.  New  orders  are  falling  off 
•t  an  alarming  rate.  In  Britain,  they  are 
only  half  the  rate  at  which  old  orders  are 
being  completed.  What  is  more,  in  the  first 
half  of  1953.  Britain  received  cancellations 
on  orders  for  40.0(X)  gross  tons.  Unless  new 
customers  turn  up  soon,  the  foreign  ship- 
building boom  will  have  run  Its  course. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  WAaHiwcTOw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSBNTATIVB8 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  memoran- 
diun  which  was  submitted  on  August 
22.  1951.  to  the  Defense  Production  Ad- 
ministration by  the  Defense  Electric 
Power  Administration  on  behalf  of  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

The  memorandum  deals  with  the  ap- 
plication of  Washington  Water  Power 
for  a  certificate  of  necessity,  under  sec- 
tion 124A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
later  grants,  which  permitted  the  com- 
pany ||r  take  advantage  of  the  acceler-* 


ated  unortization  proyistons  of  the  Rev- 
enue Code  in  its  construction  of  the 
Cabinet  Gorge  Dam  In  northern  Idaho: 

Dcra  SB  KLBcrmic  Powm  Administkation 
Mm-tomAHoau.  Wtth  Rxspect  to  Applica- 
Tio:  I  roB  NscnsiTT  CnmncAXX  TA-9077, 
Pn.  ED  BT  TBX  Washinctom  Watsb  Powxb 
Ca 

rACZUTIBS  COVXBBD 

Th4  Washington  Water  Power  Co.  Is  an 
electi  Ic  utility  serving  pcM'tlons  of  the  States 
of  Wi  shlngton  and  Idaho.  Its  power  system 
is  op4  rated  on  a  closely  integrated  basis  in  a 
flve-<  ampany  group,  which  group  operates 
exjunction  with  the  other  power  sys- 
( federally,  municipally,  and  privately 
)  as  a  part  of  the  Northwest  power 
which  coordinates  the  operations  of 
^wer  resources  of  the  Pacific  North- 
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development  covered  by  the  applica- 
s  the  Cabinet  Gorge  hydro  project  of 
kilowatts    rated     capacity     (149.000 
kllo^tU   effective   capabUlty),    with   a   330 
kilov(  >lt  transmission  connection  to  Spokane, 
estlniated  to  cost  835  million. 

MBCBsanr  roa  rAcrurucs 
This  project  Is  one  of  three  short-term 
hydr  •  projects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
whlc:  k  have  been  started  in  1951  on  excep- 
tions lly  high-speed  construction  schedules 
Initial  operation  in  late  1952.  These 
proje  :t8  have  been  actively  sponsored  by 
iise  Electric  Power  Administration.  Fed- 
licenses  have  been  Issued  by  Federal 
Commission,  and  National  Production 
Autb|Drity  has  approved  a  project  priority 
which  thxis  far  has  been  assigned 
to  8  power  projects  In  the  entire 
country.  6  of  the  8  being  In  the  Northwest. 
Ptu:lfic  Northwest  Is  the  region  of  the 
serious  prospective  power  shortage  In 
United  States,  and  substantial  amounts 
aluminum  anr<  other  defense  production 
d  ependent  upon  Interruptlble  power  sup- 
The  addition  of  Cabinet  Gorge  project 
power  resources  of  the  region  Is  a 
necessity  for  defense  production.  By 
releasing  part  ol  the  demands  of  the  five- 
group  upon  the  resources  of  Bonne- 
Power  Administration,  the  power  avall- 
for  defense  production  Is  Increased  by 
1  uU  capacity  of  the  Cabinet  Gorge  de- 
Fallure  to  complete  Cabinet 
Gorgfe  would  result  directly  In  Increased  loss 
of  czltlcal  materials,  especially  aluminum. 

IICONOMIC   USCrULNESS  ArTBB   S    TEARS 

Sz  ;ept  for  the  short-term  power  shortage 
in    Washington   and    Idaho,    this 
nllUon  project  would  not  be  built  at 
time.     This  Is  for  the  reason  that  the 
from  Cabinet  Gorge  will  cost  subetan- 
more    than    alternative    power    from 
Columbia  River  dams, 
normal  source  of  base-load  power  for 
loads  of  Washington  Water  Power 
for  most  power  systems  In  the  region, 
>een,  and  for  years   will  be.   from   the 
<^    large    Government    dams    In    the 
River    and    Its    main    tributaries, 
dams,   however,  have  long  construc- 
periods,  of  the  order  of  5  years.     The 
main  river  dam  under  construction  Is 
to  be  i»x>duclng  power  at  about 
>eglnning   of   1954,   the   next  following 
in  1955.    It  is  expected  that  other  dams 
ollow  thereafter.     According  to  present 
of  regional  power  supply,  Bonne- 
Power  Administration  would  have  power 
by  1965  to  provide  firm  supply  of  all 
company's  power  requirements  above 
Existing    generating   capacity.      Even    if 
increase   in   the  region  should  exceed 
expectations,  adequate  power  for  the 

should  be  available  by  1956. 
company's   future   power   cost   from 
Gorge  will  be  substantially  higher 
for  a  corresponding  block  of  power  from 
<^vernment  dams  purchased  at  Bonne- 
rates.     As  shown  in  table  I  attached. 
Gorge  coBt  is  estimated  to  be  94.60 
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per  kilowatt-year  hlghnr  than  for  future 
purchase  from  Government  dams,  exclusive 
of  payments  to  be  made  for  upstream  stor- 
age. These  latter  paymenU,  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
could  be  quite  substantial  since  the  storage 
available  to  Cabinet  Gorge  from  the  Federal 
Hungry  Horse  project  (estimated  at  about 
360  million  kilowatt  hours  annually)  and 
from  the  Flathead  project  of  Montana  power 
company  (estimated  at  about  101,500,000 
kUowatt  hours  annually)  accounts  for  more 
than  half  of  its  dry  season  firm  power,  and 
the  project  would  probably  have  been  eco- 
nomically impracticable  without  the  benefit 
from  this  storage. 

For  a  long-term  facility  such  as  a  hydro- 
electric development,  this  competitive  handi- 
cap Is  serious.  The  project,  however,  will 
afford  to  the  company  and  to  the  5-company 
group  of  which  It  Is  a  member,  partial  In- 
surance against  inability  to  carry  customers' 
loads  during  the  initial  years  in  event  of  low 
water  conditions.  , 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  defense  effort, 
the  benefit  from  the  project  is  substantially 
Increased  aluminum  production  at  a  critical 
stage  in  the  defense  program,  under  either 
normal  water  or  low  water  conditions. 

FINANCING    SITUATION 

The  company  represents  that  accelerated 
tax  amortization  would  be  an  Important 
factor  In  making  possible  the  financing  at 
the  Cabinet  Gorge  hydroelectric  project  and 
the    completion    of    the    construction. 

It  is  represented  that  the  company's  com- 
mon stock  is  presently  held  by  a  holding 
company  In  process  of  dissolution,  so  that 
at  this  time  no  common  stock  can  be  sold, 
that  the  amount  of  bonds  Issuable  Is  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  Cabinet  Gorge  and 
other  construction  expenditures,  and  that 
the  tax  amortization  is  needed  to  make 
feasible  an  adequate  amount  of  short-term 
notes. 

ASsisTANCB      ATTOBOBD       BT       ACCCLBBATIB      TAX 
AMOmZATION 

There  Is  presented  in  Tables  I  and  11  at- 
tached a  comparison  of  the  competitive 
status  of  Cabinet  Gorge  costs,  without  and 
with  65  percent  tax  amortization,  and  at 
the  costs  for  an  alternative  block  of  Bonne- 
vUle  power  at  the  $23.50  per  kilowatt-year 
rate  to  become  effective  in  1954  (present 
rate  $17.50).  Brlefiy  summarized  this  com- 
parison shows: 


• 

Annual 
cost 

A  meant 
per  kilo- 
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WithoHt   acooWratpd  Ainortiza- 

tum  (e<iualiz(<d  custi  ovtr  50 

year*): 

rahiiM>t  OortP  |>«wpr  cort  . . 
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fxress    vrith     Cabinet 
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ifi»>.Qm 
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With    M    nercMit    ftiTflemt^d 
nniiirtiution  (i>'|iiali»^  costs 
over  romuinine  4,'>  years): 

Cubiiiet  (lonre,  ns  above 

Ke<lu<-tion  from  65  (jercpilt 
amort  irat  ion... 

14,038,000 
«7!o00 
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Net  cost  of  power ... 

'.I.SHl.OQO 

24.  as 

K'luivalent    BPA    block, 

14««.iilWkiU.j*-'«is 

£xoew    witb    Cabinet 
Gone 

3,358,000 
•2%,  000 

31M 
L<1 

>  These  cosfs  f»re  before  takintt  arcmint  of  payments  for 
bem-fJt.s  from  ii|>sireaiii  5ior3f".  which  Jiidinnr  from  p«e- 
limiiiiiry  studH-s  of  Htiiiitry  Hor*  vtorsiee  costs,  m-iy  be 
in  I  he  order  of  si-venU  hundred  tboiuand  doliurs  jier  year. 

This  comparison  showing  the  effect  of  65- 
percent  amortization  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  assuming  that  treatment  of  tax  savings 
which  would  be  most  effective  in  reducing 
the  future  adverse  competitive  differential, 
which  would  be  that  none  of  the  aavtiiCi 
during  the  first  6  yean  would  be  treat«l  aa 


but  that  an  tax  redueUons  would 
be  tie«ttcd  as  equivalent  to  a  redtictlon  In  the 
Cabinet  Gorge  net  investment  applicable  to 
tbe  remaining  48  years.  As  shown  in  table 
n.  tbe  reduction  in  Cabinet  Gorge  costs  for 
the  subsequent  45  years  on  this  basis  comes 
about  as  follows : 
Reserve  created  from  tax  reduc- 
tions In  5  years 10,485.000 

Six  percent  per  year  credits  to 

reserve  during  first  5  years 852,000 


Reserve  accumulated  in  8 

years _  10.817,000 

Annual  reduction  In  cost  dtie  to 
reserve     over     subsequent    46 

years _ 808.000 

Annual  tax  effect  of  smaller  de- 
preciation deduction  during  45 
years 311,000 

Net    reduction   In   annual 

ooete 467,000 

The  overall  effects  of  65  percent  accelerated 
lax  amortisation  are  these:  (I)To  simplify 
the  difficult  financing  problem;  (2)  to  reduce 
the  excess  annual  power  cost  over  its  com- 
petitive alternative  after  5  years  in  the  order 
of  50  percent,  the  percentage  of  such  reduc- 
tion depending  largely  upon  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  be  made  for  upstream  storage 
benefits. 

Recommendation :  That  the  application  bs 
certified  for  65  percent. 

Tablb  L — The  Waahiufton  WmUr  Power  Co.— 
Cabinet  Oorge  project  power  cost  from 
Cmbinet  Oorge  compared  with  BPA  pur- 
chase on  be.TM  of  no  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion. iO-year  equalized  average  costs  {with 
§  percent  return  sad  47  percent  iruotne 
tax  throughout) 

rajiiesl  data:  KUomMt 

bMUilpd  eaparitjr.  4  M).QOOkih?watt  uniUi...   2m.(U0 
Euuivalrtit  rriliictiori  m  omtrw-t  |>urch«M> 
mm    ttfA,  allow inc   for  adverv   watw 

UUUan  kiUwaU- 
IUntr$ 
Kaervy  Mitpat:  - 

Mcdisa    wst^r    eontrol    $■   r«M        l$tttU 
menthii,  ()rt<>*ief-M»rdi  ...         417  417 

Otber    4-iBontiMi,    A|»rU-Scp- 
tcnbrr «7  4$S 

Tetal  12  months UOM  fM 

Snerfy  oatpat: 

Adver**!    water    rontrol    *• 

■Mintk5.  Ortaber-M:wrli  ...         448  4M 

Other    fi-nooUia.    A|Mil-«ep> 

iMMber 4M  4S7 

.Total  12  OMnthi n?  903 

kitisl  taivestment: 

Nondepretishle  portion .. .........      $874, 000 

Defwecisbieportioo. 34,42^,000 

Total s^toaooo 

BHur*  and  amorticatinn,  S8  yean    Pnrrtl 

taa  kasis  $  pweent  retorn):  M  MTm/  F^ualizU 

rutwtwuml       Mt€rm§t 
Total  lor  rrtum  and  amorti- 

MtJon  or  »34.4M.0t» _  1344  $%  184.000 

Amortiiation,  SO  years. 2(100         «0,Q6n 

Return,      4      peroent      oo 
unamortized  in  v  vstmen  t  .         4. 344      1. 495, 000 
Debt     portion     1.75    percent 

(initial  IV^  at  3 Hiiercent)..  L9e7         494,000 

NoiMtebt  porliuo  4.2S  pereaot 

initial 3.077      1,050,000 

▲annal  cost  of  Cabinet  Qorpe: 
Krtura     on     uande|>n-ciab>e, 

6  iierwnl  on  $.S7.V00n ...       SS, 000 

Return  on  depreciable,  4J44 

percent  on  t34.42S,O0B 1,4$6,0M 

Amortisation,    2   percent   on 

|34,4»,000 080.000 

IsoMne  tax  at  47  pereeat $61,000 

NsiMlefKficiabte,  4.3S  pw- 
eent     times     4J/S3    on 

$S75,000 |2%000 

DePKKiaMe,     $.077     per- 
cent    Unies     47^    «■ 

$34.426,000. 880^000 

l^waltaiee flm,000 

170,000 


Subtotal. 


i.fm,m 


TsH*  L — The  WmahimgUm  Water  Power  Co. — 
CaMnet  Gorge  project  power  coat  from 
Cabinet  Gorge  compared  unth  BPA  pur- 
ehaae  on  basis  of  no  accelerated' amortiza- 
tion. 50-tfear  equalised  average  costs  {with 
$  percent  return  and  47  percent  income 
tax  throughout)— ContinMtiX 

Ame»ment<   (or  upMream   Kttmfr  beoeflts 
(to  be  e«4aMi9lMd  later  by  Fedeval  Pvmtr 

Coninil5Kion) Unknown 

Compaiabte     ooeU     •(     BFA 
jHirchaaes:  Per  kilo- 

Annual     eort     of    Cabinet    Ammmml        w^t-ftmr 

tlonee,  as  above iKa».iOO        •  $Z7,  M 

E<MUvaient       hincfc       from 
BPA,  14iM)0B  kilowatts..  3.353,000  2ZM 

Kiertt  with  Cabinet  Gor«e.       '«H.00$  >4.«$ 

>  Before  (akinf;  into  account  u|istream  aMessmcnta. 

Table  II. — The  Washington  Water  Power 
Co. — CsMnet  dorge  project — Power  cost 
from  Cabinet  Gorge  compared  with  BPA 
purchase  on  basis  of  6S  percent  accelerated 
amortisation  with  all  tax  savings  carried 
to  a  reserve  to  reduce  costs  subsequent  to 
first  5  gears  {with  t  percent  return  and 
47  percent  income  tax  throughout) 

Rcsw\'e  accumulatcti  from  initial  tax  mrinrt: 

Annual  tax  deducUoo  with  65  iwrcent       Percenf 

amortlration   .." 13.7 

Anitual  lax  deduction  wita  nonnal  de- 
preciation   2.0 

AMitional  tax  deductios  evar  aer- 
SMl II.  r 

Amount  of  additional  tax  deduction,  11.7 

percent  on  «M,4Z').«»..   $4.n2R.<me 

Animal  tax  •laviiic,  47  |)«roent $l.*>B:i.anO 

Tax  savmc  lor  s  yvrf  $tl,4(>A,UU0 

Income  aMJlicabk-  to  rcacnre  at  0  peremit 
annual  rate,  1.5  years. ......... $882,000 

Reserve  accumulated $10,3l7.m$ 

Perrent  at  deiirrciubte  inveatment 30 

FfTect  of  reserve  equalized  ever  subiviquent 
Hi  years:  PtrctWt 

46  years  annuity  rate  (C  percent  basis)...  6.4 

£<|uaKr^  annual  effi><>t  U  reserve,  $.47 
iwrcent  on  $I0.3174)U0 $0Ci(,QOO 

Additional  tat  (tayahle  45  years  ($aw,e00 
to  $241,0(10)  times  47  percent... $211,000 

Ket  reduction  In  annual  costs $157,000 

Costs  of  Cabinet  <forF<'  iMiwer.  first  h  years: 
Same  an  without  accelerated  amortitation, 

as  in  table  I i$4.03H.flno 

CoMs  o(  Cabinet  Oorie  pewcr,  /Vr  ^>U- 

subsequent  45  year*:                    Amnttmt  moU-te»r 

Costs  a.«  in  Ubie  I i$4.03H.a00  «  $77.  It) 

Reduction  from  85  percent 

amortization 4S7.000  X07 

Ketcopts >$,3B1.000  »24.«3 

Comiwnible  costs  o(  BPA  pur- 
cha.se: 
Equivalent    block,    14»,000 
kUowafti lSS3.fl00  tSX 

Excess  witii  Cabinet  Gorse.       >2aK,000  >1.  S3 

<  Before  taking  into  account  assessaiejits  (or  benefits 
from  upstream  storage,  possibly  in  tbe  order  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

NOTKS  ON  TABIXS  I  AMB  n 

The  comparison  afforded  by  tbe  tiro  tables 
is  presented  on  the  basis  of  a  treatment  of 
the  tax  reduction  which  applies  them  en- 
tirely to  reduction  in  annual  power  costs 
during  the  45-year  period  of  assumed  eco- 
nomic life  following  the  Initial  5 -year 
tax  amortization  period.  The  calculations 
shown  segregate  the  tax  reductions  into  a 
reserve  treated  as  a  reduction  In  net  invest- 
ment, so  that  the  45-year  competitive  costs 
are  reduced  by  both  the  amount  of  the  tax 
reductions  credited  to  the  reserve  and  by  the 
earning  power  (at  6  percent)  of  tbe  reserve 
balance. 

"Hie  costs  of  Cabinet  Gorge  power  dtirlng 
the  first  6  3rearB  thus  get  no  benefit  from 
the  tax  reducthnu.  The  competitive  costs 
of  alternative  power  sources  during  tbe  last 
S  years  of  the  6-year  amortization  period 
(1953-57)  would  be  lower  than  Cabinet 
Gorge  costs  since  Government  power  would 
probably  be  available.  Dtirlng  tbs  first  2 
years  they  are  highly  uncertain,  depending 
much  upaa  water  oondltions.  Bbwerer, 
during  late  1662.  1963.  and  1964  tbe  com- 


psny  (and  tbe  6-oompany  group  with  which 
It  is  associated  in  a  flnanrlal  pooling  ar- 
rangement) gain  from  Cabinet  Gorge  the 
insurance  of  an  additional  povrer  suprdy 
which  will  prevent  or  reduce  the  sjnount  of 
load  curtailment  otherwise  necessary  in  the 
event  of  low-water  conditions  in  the  Bonne- 
ville system,  upon  which  the  group  depends 
for  a  considerable  part  of  its  normal  power 
supply.  At  present,  and  until  Bonneville 
power  resources  are  reinforced  by  additional 
dams,  this  group  buys  power  from  Bonne- 
ville on  a  basis  which  is  not  firm,  althotjgh 
It  has  priority  over  Bonneville  interruptlble 
Industrial  contracts;  hence  it  Is  both  con- 
,  tracttuUly  and  actually  subject  to  cutbacks. 
Futtire  BPA  power  costs  for  firm  base- 
load  power  have  been  taken  at  the  an- 
nounced 1954  rate  of  $22.50  per  kllowatt« 
year.  Subsequent  increases  are  possible, 
but  It  is  improbable  thst  their  amount  or 
their  nearnesss  In  tflhe  will  be  such  as  to 
have  much  effect  In  terms  of  present  value 
on  the  competitive  comparison  shown. 

Forty -seven  percent  normal  income-tax 
rate  is  used  throughout  the  calculations. 
If  52  percent  were  to  be  used,  the  com- 
petitive position  of  Cabinet  Gorge  versus  fu^ 
ture  Columbia  River  dams  would  be  wane, 
despite  the  greater  aaelstanoe  from  the  tax 
amortlBation. 


Hm  Tan  R*y^  VetscI  ''Star  CksT 

EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKB 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.KUCHEL 

or  CAUroBiriA 
IN  THE  SXNATE  OF  THK  UWH'KU  STATES 

Monday,  Aufust  3, 19S3 

lit.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  hereto* 
fore  at  my  request  the  Department  of 
State  prepared  a  report  giving  in  detail 
the  sequence  of  eroits  in  the  seizure  by 
(rfllcials  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  of 
the  American  tuna  fishing  vessel  Star 
Crest.  This  Is  a  vessel  which  operates 
out  of  San  Diego  and  San  Pedro,  in  tbe 
State  of  California  as  a  part  of  the  tima 
fishing  fleet.  This  seizure  has  caused 
alarm  in  the  fishing  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia over  the  possibility  of  harassment 
in  pursuit  of  their  occupation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tbe  re- 
port of  the  State  Department  be  printed 
in  the  Amiendix  of  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosb. 
as  follows: 

Trx  Cabb  (Mr  THB  "Stab  Cbbbt'* 

On  July  S.  1953.  the  United  States  tuna- 
fishing  vessel  Star  Crest  was  released  from 
ctistody  by  Panama,  which  event  apparently 
closed  an  Incident  that  began  some  fi  weeks 
earlier  as  a  simple  charge  a<  Ulegal  fishing 
but  soon  acqtilred  the  stature  of  a  cause 
celebre  that  at  times  threatened  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  case  was  touched  off  on  May  19,  1953, 
when  a  contingent  of  Panamanian  natiotud 
police  disguised  as  fishermen  converged  upon 
the  crew  of  the  Star  Crest's  motor  launch  at  a 
point  variously  described  as  2>4  to  3  miles 
from  the  shore  of  Cocle  Province.  Bay  of 
Psrlta.  After  being  informed  they  were  un- 
<l«r  arrest,  all  save  two  temporarily  excused 
to  return  balt-fishlng  gear  to  the  Star  Crest, 
wbieta  at  tbe  time  was  anchored  some  dis- 
tance seaward,  and  a  third  crew  member 
later  selected  to  guide  the  police  to  tbe 
Star  Crest,  were  escorted  forthwith  to  Pan- 
ama City,  via  Anton  and 
tbey  were  lodged  in  JaU. 
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On  the  Mine  <Uf  »nd  within  •  few  hours 
after   the   above    occurred,    the   police    sent 
word  to  the  master  of  the  Star  Crest  that 
he  was  to  come  ashore.    This  he  said   he 
declined  to  do  out  of  consideration  for  the 
vessel's  safety  without  a  Ucensed  navigator 
atxjard.  but  that  he  offered,  as  an  alternative, 
that  if  the  Stttr  Crest  were  considered  under 
arrest  he  would  receive  Panamanian  guards 
aboard  and  then  navigate  the  vessel  to  the 
nearest  port  with  an  American  consular  ofll- 
cer.     The  following   morning.  May  20.   two 
canoes  containing  police  and  a  crew  member 
were  observed  paddling  from  shore  toward 
the  Star  Crest.    The  master  stated  he  be- 
lieved these  to  be  the  guards  he  mentioned 
earlier.  whereup<m  he  got  the  vessel  under 
way  In  order  to  meet  the  outbound  canoes 
and  thereby  down  the  time  otherwise  neces- 
sary for  the  rendezvous.    (Prior  to  the  arrest 
of  the  crew  members  In  the  motor  launch  the 
preceding  day  and  unnl  it  made  for  the  ap- 
p>roaching  canoes,,  the  Star  Crest  had  been 
anchored    In    International    waters    between 
4  and  5  miles  from  the  coast.)     The  occu- 
pants of  the  2  canoes  boarded  the  Stor  Crest 
around  3  miles  from  the  coast,  the  exact 
distance  being  In  dispute.     It  later  developed 
that  the  point  of  this  boarding  was  a  vital 
point  In  the  charges  later  preferred  against 
the  Stor  Crest,  since  any  charges  would  have 
to  be  predicated  on  Infringement  of  Pana- 
manian territorial  rights  and  this  apparently 
was  the  first  that  the  Stor  Crest  Itself  had 
approached  sufficiently  close  to  shore  to  cre- 
ate any  question  as  to  whether  It  was  within 
Panama's  Jurisdictional  waters.     The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  mothershlp  might  be 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Its  bait  crew 
closer    Inshore,    notwithstanding    that    the 
former  was  outside  territorial  waters  at  the 
time,  was  not  raised.    The  Star  Crest  was 
ordered  to  Panama  Bay  where  It  arrived  the 
same  day.     The  master  was  promptly  placed 
In  Jail.     The  next  day.  May  31,  three  of  the 
crew  members  who  had  remained  aboard  the 
Star  Crest  were  taken  to  Jail. 

The  Department  was  Informed  of  the  in- 
cident on  May  19.  1953.  the  day  it  commenced. 
From  a  preliminary  investigation  it  appeared 
that  (1)  the  offense  to  be  charged  would 
consist  of  fishing  Panamanian  waters  with- 
out a  license,  and  (2)  there  was  strong  evi- 
dence to  support  such  a  charge.  After  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  owners 
and  the  tuna-flshlng  Industry,  the  Depiurt- 
ment  decided  there  was  no  reason  for  its 
active  participation  at  this  stage.  Further- 
more, there  was  then  pending  a  new  Pana- 
manian bait-fishing  decree  which  woxild  re- 
vise certain  of  the  undesirable  provisions  of 
Decree  No.  30  of  December  22,  1952.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
action  likely  to  stir  up  animosities  which 
might  prejudice  desirable  modifications  in 
this  decree.  Telegraphic  Instructions  in  line 
with  this  decision  were  communicated  to 
the  Embassy. 

The  first  turn  in  events  occurred  on  May 
23  when  it  first  appeared  from  Embassy  re- 
ports that  Panamanian  authorities  would 
attempt  to  confiscate  the  Star  Crest.  Pana- 
ma's fishing  law  authorizes  a  fine  but  not 
forfeiture.  B\tt  it  was  indicated  that  the 
Panamanian  Fiscal  Code  of  1931,  which  per- 
mits confiscation,  was  being  studied  as  of 
possible  applicability.  At  this  Juncture  the 
Department  felt  it  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  interceding  and  thereby  Increase  the 
risk  of  loss  of  valuable  American  property 
through  seeming  nonlnterest  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Govemment.  Tberefra'e, 
Instructions  were  urgently  dispatched  to  the 
Embassy  to  deliver  a  note  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  requesting  a  statement  of  the 
charges  againat^the  Star  Crest  and  streaalng 
the  disturblnr  character  of  tha  reports 
reaching  the  Uhited  SUtea  in  this  matter. 
This  was  done.  Before  a  reply  was  received, 
however.  Panama  ordered  the  Tesael  confis- 
cated. This  followed  the  imposition  of  » 
93.000  fine  on  the  flahing  ootmt  which  was 


faU  toy  the  owners,  and  the  release  of 
from  ]aU  on  $3,000  baU  May  25. 

order    of    confiscation    was    issued 

1953.  by  the  inspector  of  the  port  of 

This  order  was  purportedly  baaed 

articles  16  and  119  of  the  1931  fiscal  code 

In  :luded  the  assessment  of  fines  totaling 

for  other  alleged  infractions  of  that 

A  breakdown  of  the  counts  and  pen- 

herevuider  follows: 

penalize  the  Star  *  Crescent  Boat  Co.. 

3f  th^  motorshlp  Stor  Creat,  by  seizure 

afcreaaid  vessel  for  having  anchored 

waters  without  the  permit 

by  law  and  for  thus  having  violated 

1  of  article  116  of  the  fiscal  code." 

Article  116  of  the  fiscal  code  reads  In  part 
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or  other  vehicles,  akmg  with  their 
or  tools,  shall  ba^appropriated  or 
of  from  500  balboasto  2,000  balboas 
levied  In  the  following  cases. 
'Vhen  they  anchor,  unload,  or  trans- 
ifierchandlse  In  places  other  than  the 
ports,   except   in   cases  of   forced 
under  stress." 
Decision  No.  39,  of  Jtme  9.   1953.  by 
vOf  the  port  of  Panama.  It  was 
resolved:  ' 
Impose  upon  the  captain  of  the  said 
Charles   Lyail.    the   following    penal- 
)  Payment  of  a  fine  of  1.000  balboas 
to  bring  his  vessel.  th«  Star  Crest, 
qualified  port  of  the  Republic;    (b) 
of  a  fine  of  1.000  balboas  for  (allure 
the    customary    documents    re- 
by  law  In  such  cases  (crew  list,  pas- 
list,  manifest,  bill  of  health,  etc.): 
of  a  fine  of  500  balboas  for  per- 
the  crew  of  the  auxiliary  boat  of  the 
(frest  to  communicate  with  persons  not 
of  the  crew." 
119  of  the  Fiscal  Code  of  Panama 
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ship  captains,  or  the  ship's   agent, 
l>e  subject  to  the  following  fines: 
For   not  arriving  at  the  port  of   the 
Repul  »llc  for  wMch  cleared,  from  200  balboas 
to  1.0  DO  balboas. 

"2.  For  failure  to  present  any  of  vbe  docu- 
ment) required  by  this  code  or  for  lack  of 
the  Ugal  formalities  In  these,  from  100  bal- 
boas to  1,000  balboas. 

•  •  •  • 

"5.  For  permitting  persons  carried  aboard 
to  coi  nmunlcate  with  any  person  of  the  port 
prior  to  the  entry  visit,  100  balboas  to  500 
balbo  ks." 

Frc  m  an  examination  of  these  articles 
there  seemed  to  be  no  relevancy  between 
them  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Sfar  Crest  and  Its  crew  were  taken  Into 
This  body  of  laws  obviously  Is  con- 
wlth  smuggling,  contraband,  and  cus- 
control  In  general,  whereas  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  Star  Crest  and  Its  crew 
at  any  time  Involved  In  that  type  of 
activity.  Moreover,  article  127  of  the  code 
requi  -es  that  confiscation  shall  be  ordered  by 
Jud  Iclal  authority  after  an  ordinary  crlm- 
Kisl-  The  fact  that  the  inspector  of 
of  Panama,  an  administrative  ofll- 
ordered  the  confiscation  later  became 
Important  factor  In  securing  the  vessel's 


expected,  the  Panamanian  press 
field  day  and  gave  the  case  the  full 
treatment  from  beginning  to  end.    The  gen- 
benor    of    the    coverage    was    laudatory 
Panama's  forthright  defense  of   Its   re- 
agalnst  invasion  from  without.     This 
reaction  to  the  seizure  and  confisca- 
made  it  extremely  dlfflcult   to  obtain 
objective  consideration  of  the  case.    Any  re- 
ef the  port  Inspector's  decision  would 
ei^barrassing  to  higher  officials  and  lay 
open  to  charges  ot  backing  down  on  a 
natlotxal  issue  imder  pressure  from  the  United 
Furthermore,     any     action     which 
public     indignation     toward 
fishing    operations    off    Panama 
migh^  increase   the  restrictions  placed  on 


stren  ^hened 
Amer  can 


the  tuna  boat  fleet  as  a  whole.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  to  seek  solution  of  the  problem 
on  an  informal  basis  to  avoid  publicly  fixing 
the  position  of  both  governments  and  there- 
by make'  more  difficult  reconsideration  of 
the  action  taken. 

During  the  entire  course  of  the  proceedings 
in  Panama  cerUln  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  were  eager  to  help  In  any 
way  they  could,  preferably  through  strong 
statemenU  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
House  denouncing  Panama's  action  In  terms 
uf  a  groes  miscarriage  of  justice  and  the 
victimization  of  American  citizens.  Realiz- 
ing that  such  public  statement  might  eom- 
plicate  the  position  taken  by  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  satUfacttxr  solution  of  the 
problem,  the  Department  prevailed  upon  tne 
Individuals  concerned  to  withhold  such 
statements.  However,  the  continuing  pos- 
sibility of  such  remarks  was  an  Important 
factor  In  the  negotiations  with  the  Pana- 
manian authorities.  Senatorial  dUpleasure 
In  this  matter  was  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  Panama  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate 
would  have  a  controllinc;  voice  in  the  rs- 
negotiatlon  of  the  treaty  covering  general 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama scheduled  for  September  of  1953. 

The  Department  sought  suiuble  action 
through  the  Panamanian  Embassy.  After  a 
few  days  wait  Indicated  that  this  approach 
would  not  be  effective.  It  was  decided  to  have 
the  charge  d'affaires  and  economic  attach^ 
at  our  Embassy  go  at  once  to  the  highest 
ofBclals  In  the  Panamanian  Government  and 
lay  the  case  before  them  forcefully.  They 
were  to  make  strong  oral  representations 
along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Representations  were  to  be  limited  to 
charges  under  the  fiscal  code  (excluding  the 
fishing  count)  with  particular  reference  to 
the  harsh  and  drastic  character  of  confisca- 
tion as  a  penalty  for  what  was  at  most  • 
purely  technlcsd  violation,  and  pointing  out 
the  code  provision  that  confiscations  require 
Judicial  proceedings  rather  than  admlntstrm> 
tive  proceedings; 

2.  Emphasis  was  to  be  given  the  bad  feel- 
ing the  case  was  generating  in  the  United 
States  Cong  .-ess  and  that  it  would  seriously 
prejudice  the  success  of  forthcoming  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  countries  it  tbs 
confiscation  stands: 

3.  Mention  was  to  be  made  that  the  De- 
partment had  been  able  so  far  to  restrain 
irate  Members  of  Congress  from  makii^ 
strong  denunciatory  statements  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  gross  In- 
justice to  American  citizens,  but  that  the 
Department  was  unable  to  forestall  such 
criticism  much  longer; 

4.  Opportunity  was  to  be  taken  to  point 
out  that  the  new  fishing  decree  of  June 
13,  1953,  promised  to  go  far  toward  resolv- 
ing the  fisheries  problem  generally  by  reduc- 
ing greatly  the  areas  of  controversy  and 
friction,  and  that  when  the  Star  Crest  Inci- 
dent was  settled  the  Depmrtment  would  use 
its  influence  with  Industry  to  prevent  in- 
fringements of  Panamanian  law. 

Following  a  special  Cabinet  meeting  on 
June  25  the  owners  of  the  Star  Crest  wetm 
Informed  by  the  Presidential  Office,  throtigh 
their  attorney  Tapia.  that  a  decision  had 
been  reached  to  release  the  vessel  but  that 
the  Government  would  require  of  the  de- 
fendants a  waiver  of  all  claims  against 
Panama  growing  out  of  the  seizure.  This, 
8r.  Tapia  secured  and  presented  in  tele- 
graphic iorva  on  June  26.  Then,  on  Juns 
30,  the  Panamanian  Administrator  General 
of  Customs  issued  a  resolution  freeing  the 
Star  Crest  but  confirming  the  62,500  fins 
previously  assessed  under  the  fiscal  cods. 
The  resolution  stated,  in  subsUnce,  that 
careful  investigation  proved  the  Star  Crest 
was  in  Panamanian  territorial  waters  when 
seized  but  that  it  would  not  be  confiscated 
because:  (1)  The  owners  and  master  had 
already  been  fined:  (2)  there  was  no  record 
of  a  previous  violation;   (3)   doubt  existed 
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whether  the  port  Inspector  had  atithorltr 

to  confiscate. 

The  resolution  took  pcUns  to  vindicate  all 
officials  connected  with  the  case  by  describ- 
ing their  conduct  therein  as  correct  at  all 
times,  and  to  state  that  another  violation 
would  result  in  conCscation. 

The  $3,600  fine  was  paid  and  the  Star  Crest 
was  discharged  from  custody  on  July  3,  de- 
parting the  same  day  for  the  Canal  Zone 
port  of  Balboa  en  route  to  Its  boms  port  of 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

Throughout  the  ease  the  Department 
maintained  close  liaison  with  representa- 
tives of  the  owners,  interested  Members  of 
Congress,  and  representatives  of  the  indus- 
try. Substantial  agreement  was  obtained  on 
each  of  the  steps  taken.  The  understanding, 
forebearance,  and  cooperation  demonstrated 
by  the  various  Individuals  concerned  are 
worthy  of  note. 


GoTcnneBt  Fmancnff 


EXTENSION  OP  REIdARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NXBBASKa 

IN  TEE  6XNATB  OF  THX  UNTTBD  8TATB3 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  enUtled  "We've  Hooked 
Ourselves."  which  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  Daily  Joumal-Stoclanan  on 
June  2S,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoKo,  as  follows: 

Wb'vs  HooKkD  OmaatLrm 

There  Is  no  solution  for  what  we.  In  this 
country,  have  gotten  ourselves  into.  Econ- 
omy by  fiat  never  suooeeds.  but  at  the  same 
time  once  embraced  clings  like  the  proverbial 
clinging  vine.  But  never,  never  withers  and 
dies. 

Some  years  ago  wide-eyed  dreamers  suc- 
ceeded in  plunging  our  Government  into  the 
hopelen  but  theoretically  attractive  field  of 
contrt^  over  all  kinds  of  business  and  all 
manner  of  individuals.  By  some  strange 
quirk  or  the  public  mind,  softened  in  no 
small  measure  by  largess,  it  came  to  be  ac- 
cepted that  men  who  had  never  made  a  suc- 
cess for  themselves,  by  being  poUtlcally  des- 
ignated for  a  public  portfolio  of  some  kind, 
suddenly  became  endowed  with  a  superior 
wisdom  qualifying  them  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  others.  A  littie  shot  of  power  In  the  be- 
ginning made  them  hungry  for  more  and 
more,  and  they  were  able  to  secure  it  by 
employing  In  their  behalf  the  substance  of 
the  private  individuals  of  this  country  busy 
creating  wealth  and  servicing  it. 

Some  two  decades  ago  emergencies  served 
•s  an  ezctise  to  dole  out  Government  money. 
It  was  a  brand  new  ezperlenoe,  both  on  the 
dispensing  and  the  receiving  end.  And 
everybody  jtist  loved  it.  Eventually  the 
people  voted  for  more  and  more  of  it.  and 
peewees  in  office  became  dnmk  with  the 
power  incident  to  the  flow  of  millions 
through  their  hands.  It  was  no  less  than 
fantastic.  An  easy  and  sure  road  to  grandeur 
and  power  had  been  found. 

So  things  move  along.  In  high.  There 
wasnt  an  industry  or  a  group  that  wasnt 
affected,  many  if  not  most  of  them  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  beneficial  way.  Prominent 
among  these  groups  was  organized  labor, 
elevated  to  a  political  pedestal,  and  stlU  en- 
joying unparalleled  prosperity.  But  now. 
apparently,  faced  with  the  threat  of  starving 
the  gooee  that  lays  the  golden  wage  egg. 


When  labor  costs  run  goods  costs  so  high 
that  business  stagnates,  wage  earners  can- 
not escape  the  penalty. 

Finally,  In  the  last  election,  the  voters  did 
Indeed  ttu^  the  rascals  out.  But  as  soon 
as  It  began  to  appear  that  in  turning  the 
rascals  out  they  had  also.  In  aU  probabUlty, 
turned  the  faucet  down  on  the  free  fiow  of 
easy  dollars,  much  iinhappiness  arose  in  the 
camp  of  the  mendicants,  many  of  whom 
started  to  squeal  like  a  stuck  pig.  We  then 
began  to  discover  how  many  people  there 
were  In  this  octmtry  who  wanted  the  other 
fellow  to  experience  austerity  but  not  them- 
selves. Thus  some  of  them  have  been  tak- 
ing potshota  at  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
for  no  greater  sin  than  complying  with  laws 
that  were  on  the  statute  books  long  t>efore 
his  appointment. 

The  American  people  are  sexisltlve  to  what 
happens  to  both  food  and  dollars.  Thus  It 
la  generally  realized  that  the  Government 
has  rhowered  attention  upon  farmers,  and 
spent  many  hundreds  of  millions  in  their 
behalf.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  U,  that 
In  one  way  or  another  the  Government  has 
actually  done  more  for  organized  labor.  But 
who  got  what  la  no  longer  a  matter  of  first 
concern.  What  is  of  greater  concern,  for 
all  citizens.  Is  what  i>ortexxds,  economically 
and  politically. 

The  intrtision  of  Oovemment  Into  the 
economic  life  of  a  people,  onoe  undertaken, 
mores  ever  ahead.  It  may  at  times  be 
slowed  down,  as  it  apparently  la  in  the  farm- 
ing industry  of  this  coimtry  at  this  time, 
but  the  slack  is  promptly  taken  up  when 
what  appears  to  be  another  emergency  arises. 
The  experience  of  otir  Government  In  the 
farm  field  has  been  marked  by  serious  and 
costly  Uunders  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Dissatisfaction  has  shifted  from  one  farm 
group  to  another,  from  time  to  time,  and  It 
seldom  If  at  any  time  has  been  entirety 
absent.  At  times  farm  groups  have  been 
mad  enough  to  tear  the  house  down  (the 
cattle  feeders  are  not  very  happy  right  now). 

The  whole  farm  undertaking  Is  of  course 
handicapped  by  lack  of  flexibility.  What  its 
administrators  can  do  from  time  to  time  \m 
limited  by  law.  and  usually  before  Congress 
can  change  a  law  the  situation  from  whlcli 
difficulty  arises  has  changed  completely,  or 
at  least  cured  itself.  That  has  been  the 
Bltuatlon  right  along:  It  will  continue  to  be 
In  the  future.  It  Is  hopeless  to  expect  that 
any  man-made  production  and  price  laws 
can  be  as  effective  as  natural  laws;  jtist  as 
It  Is  hopeless  to  expect  that  we  shall  return 
to  dependence  on  na^yral  laws. 

As  has  been  noted,  agriculture  Is  not  alone 
In  receiving  Government  attention.  But  a 
case  can  be  made  for  continued  farm  price 
supports,  so  long  as  other  elements  of  the 
national  economy  are  held  at  a  high  level 
through  Government  intervention.  So  long 
as  high  wages  represent  Oovemment  policy, 
goods  must  be  high  in  price,  and  in  justice 
to  the  farmer  his  prices  must  be  supported 
at  a  livable  level. 

That's  the  way  It  seems  to  stack  up.  Ck>v- 
emment  Is  big  and  awkward,  blundering  and 
costly,  but  It  Is  going  to  continue  vwy  much 
In  the  btulness  picture,  short  of  massive  sad 
tragic  economic  disaster. 


Forest  Lands  RepIacemeBt  BOl, 
H.  R.4646 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  oamoiit 
IK  IHB  HOX7SB  OF  RIFBBBDITATIVCS 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Ur.    ELLSWORTH.      Mr.    Speaker, 
there  is  now  pending  on  the  House 


Calendar,  and  cleared  by  the  granting 
of  a  rule  for  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  «arly  in  the  next  session,  a  bill. 
H.  R.  4646,  which  will,  if  enacted,  cor- 
rect what  has  been  discovered  to  be  a 
most  inequitable  and  unjust  situation  re« 
suiting  from  the  construction  of  major 
dam  and  water  reservoir  projects  In 
great  forest  areas,  and  would  in  addi- 
tion correct  an  extremely  contradictory 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  private 
timber  managonent.  I  refer,  in  both 
these  descriptions  of  the  bill,  to  the 
present  disruption  such  projects  cause 
to  sustained  yield  forest  operations,  and 
the  necessity  for  allowing  an  operator 
of  private  tlmberlands  on  such  a  basis 
the  option  of  taking  tlmberlands  equal 
to  those  he  will  lose  in  lieu  of  money 
damages,  which  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  such  a  timberland  owner.  Under 
present  law  this  cannot,  of  course,  be 
done.  My  bill  would  correct  that  de- 
fect in  our  statutes,  but  under  adequate 
safeguards. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  encourage  by  every  sound 
voluntary  device  the  operation  of  private 
forest  lands  on  a  sustained  srield,  perpet- 
ual crop  basis.  In  the  O.  &  C.  Act  of 
1937,  applicable  to  the  revested  and  re- 
conveyed  Oregon  and  California  and 
Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands,  and 
again  in  the  act  of  March  29.  1944,  that 
policy  was  expressed  by  positive  legis- 
lation. But,  while  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  encouraging  this  course,  and  are 
gratified  to  see  it  being  followed  by  in- 
creasing numbers  of  private  forest  own- 
ers, we  have  watched  our  Federal  Hmti 
and  reservoir  projects  Jeopardize  that 
development  in  increasing  numbers  of 
instances  as  these  great  Federal  proj- 
ects go  further  upstream  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  river  systems.  We  should 
not,  and  need  not,  allow  the  benefits  of 
these  great  dam  and  reservoir  projects 
to  interfere  with  the  positive  and  pub- 
licly beneficial  congressional  policy  of 
promoting  sustained  yield  operations  on 
private  tlmberlands. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  allow  an  owner 
of  tlmberlands  who  is  rnanaging  them 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis  to  select  Fed- 
eral tlmberlands,  if  he  elects,  and  if  there 
are  such  tlmberlands  of  equal  value, 
quality,  and  location  available  which 
have  not  lawfully  been  committed  to 
other  publicly  beneficial  forest  programs, 
to  take  his  damages  for  the  loss  of  his 
tlmberlands  in  reservoirs  in  their  equiva- 
lent rather  than  in  Federal  money.  The 
bill  allows  this  timber  owner  and  the 
United  States  to  reach  agreement  prior 
to  an  actual  taking.  Just  as  the  United 
States  seeks  now  to  purchase  property 
needed  for  such  projects  and  thus  avoid 
condemnation  proceedings.  It  also 
makes  the  value  and  selection  of  the  in 
lieu  tlmberlands  one  which  can  be  de- 
termined in  court  if  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  and  condemnation  of  his 
lands  is  resorted  to. 

In  essence,  the  bill  simply  allows  the 
United  States  to  exchange  with  a  tim- 
berland owner,  who  operates  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis,  the  tlmberlands  it 
desires  from  him  in  connection  with  a 
dam  or  reservoir  project,  for  an  equal 
quantity  and  value  of  its  tlmberlands. 
It  adds  nothing  to  his  holdings  before 
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ttf^  project' cuu;  h9  win  be  no  whik  bet* 
tcr  00  than  he  vas  before,  since  the 
United  States  simidy  gives  ba^  what 
tt  takes. 

As  all  my  eoOeacues  from  States  hav- 
ioK  aiwredable  quantitleB  of  tlmberbuid 
know,  the  disturbance  of  a  sustained- 
jield-tiBberland-*nanaseuient  proflrram 
cannot  be  adeoustelr  compensated  in 
OhineT.  especially  under  the  risldly  ap- 
plied Judicial  rules  of  juroof  of  damages 
imposed  bjr  the  courts  in  condemnation 
eases.  Whatever  the  species,  wherever 
the  location,  and  however  btg  or  small 
the  8ustalned-yiel6  operator's  timlwr- 
land  holdtegs.  sustained-yleM  numage- 
■lent  means,  amooar  other  things,  cycli- 
cal cutting,  that  is,  a  harvesting  only  ot 
the  trees  which  for  reasons  of  age,  fire, 
or  insect  damage,  or  the  like,  do  not  add 
appreciable  net  growth.  Toung  trees  are 
left,  except  for  thinning  cuts  and  the 
Hke,  for  harvest  when  th^  net  growth 
has  reached  the  approximate  m^»iw>iiT« 
Depending  on  many  factors,  this  cutting 
cqrcle  will  vary  greatly — from  perhaps  20 
years  in  the  first  cycle  In  pine  of  some 
species  and  conditions  to  perhaps  900 
years  in  later  cycles  of  unusual  species 
and  conditions. 

But  if  a  part  of  these  lands  are  inun- 
dated by  a  IMeral  reservoir  there  wUI 
come  a  time  In  the  cutting  cycle  when 
one  runs  up  against  a  blank  wall,  in  ef- 
fect, because  the  newly  matured  residual 
stand  needed  at  that  time  Is  not  there. 
Then  yoQ  must  either  cease  operating  or 
increase  the  cut  frmn  your  remaining 
lands  beyond  their  siistained -yield  ca- 
pacity, which,  of  course,  means  that  ttie 
owner  is  forced  onto  a  liquidation  basis 
perhaps  26  years  hence. 

This  is  nothing  he  broughtmi  Umself ; 
H  was  forced  on  him  by  the  reservoir 
project  which  flooded  part  of  his  produc- 
ing timb«>land.  No  rule  of  damages  pro- 
vides him  recovery  for  this  loss,  and  even 
if  tt  did  it  would  not  recompense  his  em- 
ployees for  the  loss  of  the  jobs  which  had 
theretofore  beoi  permanent  because  of 
the  sustained-yield  character  of  his  for* 
est  management.  They  are  the  real  suf- 
ferers under  the  present  contradictory 
system  of  encouraging  permanent  pri- 
vate forestry  with  one  legislative  hand, 
and  taking  it  away  by  building  dam  and 
water  reservoir  projects  in  forest  areas 
with  the  other,  without  the  safegiiard 
this  bill  provides. 

A  timberland  owner,  whether  of  one 
acre  or  a  hundred  thousand  acres,  who  is 
not  managing  those  lands  on  a  sustained- 
yield  basis  is.  of  course,  not  entitled  to 
the  choice  afforded  by  this  bill.  If  he  Is 
liquidating  his  timber,  that  is.  turning  it 
into  money,  he  has  no  valid  objection  if 
that  process  is  accelerated,  and.  of 
course,  the  present  law  of  damages  com- 
pensates him  adequately  alsow 

I  am  aware  that  privately  owned  tim- 
berlands  are  also  taken  for  other  Fed- 
eral public  purposes  than  ^«ffi  and 
reservoir  projects.  But  while  the  ag- 
gregate of  such  takings  appears  fairly 
large,  the  effect  on  any  one  owner  is  in 
most  cases  negligible.  The  great  villain 
in  the  piece,  to  sustained  yldd  timber- 
land  management.  Is  the  great  Federal 
reservoir,  and  it  is  with,  this  feature 
that  the  Congress  should  nov  <leal,  and 


thus  In  this  piece  of  I^gblation  further 
encotirage  sustained  yield  management, 
the  bill  amply  saf egxiards  the 
Intwest  by:  making  unavailable 
timber  ooounitted  to  other 
public  purposes  such  as  na- 
parlts.  national  monuments,  wil- 

areas.  or  the  like, 
only  1  bU!  but  a  total  of  3  bills 
on  ttiis  subject  have  been  pending 
in  tlLls  session  since  February.  The 
Housr  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  held  2  days  of  hearings  on 
H.  R  4«M.  the  first  day  being  devoted 
to  th  i  iMtyponents  of  the  bill  and  in  the 
second  hearing  some  10  days  later  ap- 
pearc  d  those  who  opposed  the  legislation. 
Since  the  opposition  was  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  a  statement  made  by 
a  rei  resentative  of  the  United  States 
FOree  :  Service  and  since  the  Department 
of  Ag  riculture  in  which  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  a  division  later  withdrew  Its  un- 
f avor  kble  report,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
obsta  ;le  in  the  way  of  prompt  passage 

Ho  Fever,  when  the  Committee  on  In- 
terioi  and  Insular  Affairs  requested  that 
a.rul(  be  granted  on  H.  R.  4640  and  hear- 
ings I  »n  the  bill  were  held  by  the  Rules 
Conuiittee,  vigorous  opposition  was 
voice*  1  by  several  Members  of  the  House. 

A  I  tile  was  subsequently  granted,  but 
In  vh  w  of  the  unexpected,  last-minute 
(H>Pos  tion  to  the  bill,  the  biurden  of  which 
seem<  d  to  be  that  more  time  should  be 
given  to  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
latiot  with  a  view  to  n^ftifing  improving 
amen  Iments.  and  following  a  discussion 
on  th<  floor  ck  the  House — CoNoazssxoHAi. 
Rscoi  D.  July  30.  1963.  page  10S57— I  re- 
quest d  that  the  bill  not  be  programed 
for  at  tion  during  this  session. 

Th<  discussion  referred  to  which  I  in- 
clude below  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
dear!  r  indicated  that  tkose  who  oppose 
H.  R.  464g  will  cooperate  in  the  prepa- 
ratioi  of  what  they  believe  to  be  suit- 
able a  nendments  and  will  thereupon  co- 
opera  e  in  securing  passage  of  the  bill 
early  n  the  next  session. 

The  floor  (Uscussion  referred  to  above 
follows 
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Mr.  Speakor.  I  have  aaked 

time  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into 

dlscuHlon  and  then  "Siting  an  an- 

nent  regarding  the  blU  H.  R.  4046. 

iras  introduced  earlier  In  this  aeealoo. 

w^leh  hae  for  tu  piirpose  merely  aUow- 

'non  whose  land  has  been  taken  from 

the  OoTcmment  to  be  repaid  In  land 

of  money.    It  is  a  very  simple  bill. 

the  time  the  hearing  was  held  on 

th«e  appeared  considerable  objec- 

several  Members  of  the  House.    It 

that  it  wotUd  be  unfair  to  them 

the  Members  of  the  House  If  any  at- 

were  made  to  call  up  the  rule  and 

f <  »r*action  oa  this  bill  at  this  time.    It 

my  desire  to  do  any  such  thing.     I 

be  sure  that  aU  Members  have  ample 

know  all  about  this  bill  when  it  is 

up.    Howarer.  it  Is  a  very  minor 
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m  passage,  I  will  be  glad  to  with- 

request  that  It  be  brought  up  now. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  win  th*  genu*- 
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X  yield  to  tbe  gentlonan 


Mr.  a*nwM'-#tm  lb  leemfRfdaMf  ^ti^ 

friend  <mi  the  action  he  has  taken.  I  know 
hi*  Interest  in  our  national  forests  la  a* 
great  as  any  Member  of  Congress.  He  is  a 
great  American.  He  has  always  been  fair  In 
all  matters,  and  by  his  work  In  Congress  has 
won  for  himself  the  hearty  commendation  of 
the  membership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  people  of  Oregon  are  well  represented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  X  want  to 
assure  my  friend  that  when  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January  all  of  thoee  who  have  op- 
poeed  this  legislation  will  be  only  too  pleased 
to  cooperate  with  him  to  work  out  some  legis- 
lation that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  BLLswoaTH.  X  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  eouTlnced  that  we  all  have  the  same 
objective.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  manner  In  which  tb* 
objective  shall  be  achieved. 

Mr.  MncALr.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Bluwokth.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  Mrcalf.  I  was  on*  of  those  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Bules  Oommltte*  in  op- 
position to  this  bill.  It  provides  for  an 
exchange  of  land,  operating  under  the  sus- 
Uined-yield  program  of  the  Fc»r*s«  Service. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  entering  Into 
this  agreement,  and  I  want  to  assure  him 
that  I  will  do  all  In  my  power  to  work  out 
the  real  problems  and  work  out  the  In- 
equities that  we  know  to  exist  and  at  ths 
same  Ume  protect  the  Forset  Service  and 
the  national  forests  and  their  multiple  nm. 

Mr.  Ellswokth.  The  gentleman  does  agre* 
with  me  that  there  is  need  for  leglslatloa 
that  would  accomplish  these  objectsf 

Mr.  MxTCAtr.  There  is  a  very  real  problem. 
I  hav*  on*  In  my  own  district,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  KLLswoara] 
has  one  In  his  district. 

Mr.  DxAirs.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe  gtntle* 
man  yield? 

Mr.  KLLSwoam.  I  yield. 

Ur.  DxAWB.  I,  toe,  Jotn  with  my  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Montana  la  eom- 
mendlng  the  gentleman  for  th*  pcaltioa  h» 
has  taken  In  thU  matter.  It  occurs  to  m* 
whether  or  not  during  tbe  Interim  h*tw*ea 
nom  and  th*  first  ot  th*  year  It  will  ba 
possible  to  get  some  reaction  from  the  State 
forestry  agendes  and  the  p*off>l*  who  m* 
concern*d  with  th*  conservation  program*? 

Mr.  Kllswobtx.  I  am  sure  th*r*  will  ba 
ample  time  to  be  In  touch  with  every  agency 
Interested  In  this  matter:  and  I  think  when 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  are  fully  realised 
the  people  will  support  It  hearUly. 

Mr.  Iteam.  X  want  to  thank  th*  geatl*- 
Quui  for  th*  splsndld  position  b*  has  taksa 
on  th*  matter. 

Mr.  MiLua  of  California.  MT.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yleldt  ^ 

Mr.  BU.SWOKTH.  I  yield.  ^ 
Mr.  Mnjjot  of  California.  X  hop*  w*  can 
work  out  this  problem.  I  realise  the  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation,  but  X  hop*  du* 
conalderatlon  will  b*  given  to  the  proteetloa 
of  the  rights  of  the  recrcatkmlsts  and  sports- 
men In  the  use  of  theae  foreata. 

Mr.  ELLawoKTH.  X  think  that  Is  a  vary 
wcrthwhll*  objective  and  X  wlU  be  v*ry  ^ad 
to  have  the  gentleman  confer  with  me  about 
It. 

M^.  Mnxas  of  Oalffomla.  I  may  say  as  a 
former  executive  officer  of  the  Callfomla 
Conservation  Commission  that  we  received 
many  letters  from  conservation  group*  show- 
ing great  interest  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  Cllswobth.  X  think  all  the**  people 
are  unduly  alarmed,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
I  am  not  going  to  press  for  action  on  th* 
bill  at  th*  preeent  time  even  though  a  ml* 
has  been  granted  and  consideration  oC  th* 
bill  U  In  order.  I  want  it  thoroughly  oost- 
sidered  and  thoroughly  understood  liy  aU 
parties  Intarested  or  affected. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
in  the  Rbcokd  a  magnificent  editorial 
from  the  Canton  (^lio)  Repository  of 
August  1.  pasrlng  tribute  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator RcwBT  A.  Taft. 

This  fine  editorial  symbolizes  the  tre- 
mendous respect,  the  high  esteem  often 
approaching  reverence,  in  which  Bos 
Tan  was  held  by  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  whom  he  so  al>ly  repre- 
sented. It  is  an  editorial  which  touches 
the  heart,  because  it  succeeds  in  convey- 
ing in  relatively  few  words  the  primary 
facts  of  that  stanch  and  forthright 
character  which  caused  Boa  Taft  to  be 
admired  by  so  many  million  Americans: 

A.  Tatt 


HI*  countrymen  were  not  prepared  for  the 
death  of  Bossar  A.  Tatx.  their  most  respect- 
ed legislator. 

Mot  only  did  It  happen  too  quickly  but  tt 
left  them  with  no  replacement. 

Senator  Tarr  was  a  rallying  point  for  pub- 
lic eoofldeno*  In  gov«mm*nt.  His  flawlsas 
Integrity  had  beoosM  one  of  th*  foundatUms 
of  this  BepuMlc. 

MllUons  of  Amcrieaii*  with  all  shades  of 
poUtlcal  beliaCs  shared  th*  eommon  convic- 
tion that  Sanator  Tapt  was  on  th*  job  and 
would  n*T«r  tet  tham  down. 

It  1*  a  oomf  art  to  know  that  this  had  been 
mad*  abundantly  el*ar  to  him  long  bcfor*  his 
health  failed.  He  knew  why  he  had  become 
the  foremost  symbol  of  his  party  and.  more 
recenUy.  th*  foruBost  symbol  of  repreeenta- 
tlve  democracy. 

Amertcaii  ehano**  of  survival  sr*  b*tt*r  b*- 
eaus*  h*  proved  It  1*  posalbl*  to  stand  up  for 
prtndpl**  and  siuvlv*  th*  most  ruthl— s  at- 
tacks of  d*termln*d  opponents. 

Llf*  ha*  b*en  a  prouder  «xp*rl*nc*  for 
million*  of  Americans  because  he  showed  how 
to  make  the  most  of  the  dignity  bestowed 
on  man  by  the  power  to  reason — to  weigh 
evidence  and  to  reach  objective  judgmenta. 

The  procpect  for  public  eervloe  In  America 
Is  brl^ter  because  an  CMilo  Senator  endured 
the  vUest  mlchlef  which  could  be  com- 
pounded against  him  and  rose  to  ever  greater 
stattire  on  a  basis  of  bis  devotion  to  th* 
public  welfare. 

The  United  Statee  will  get  aloitg  somehow 
without  this  man  who  had  become  uniquely 
Important  to  it  by  virtue  of  his  intellect,  con- 
science, sense  of  fairness,  and  oourage.  But 
Ito  dtiaens  pray  there  may  b*  another  one 
like  him  to  aerve  ■*  a  reminder  of  what  repre- 
sentative democracy  can  be  at  Its  best. 

A  special  kind  of  grief  U  shared  by  thoee 
who  knew  Senator  T*rr  In  his  role  as  a  de- 
voted husband,  proud  father,  and  good 
friend — and  who  often  wished  more  Ameri- 
cans could  share  their  appreciation  of  the 
man  behind  the  name. 

They  are  thinking  particularly  of  Mrs. 
Taft,  whoee  oompanlonshlp  meant  so  much 
to  him.    They  are  thinking  of  his  family. 

They  are  thinking  of  thoee  Who  worked 
with  him — who  were  bound  to  him  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  personal  loyalty  because 
they  knew  theh-  loyalty  was  jxistlfled.  They 
are  thinking  of  all  the  people  who  relied  on 
his  judgment  and  esampl*  because  they 
knew  him  well. 


AU  the**  hav*  sustained  a  vary  great  loss 
of  a  kind  i4>art  from  tb*  Io*s  sustalnad  by 
Am*rlca. 

Considering  its  extent,  we  can  be  sur*  that 
RoBsar  A.  Taft  must  have  b*en  a  man  of 
greater  sUtiire  than  It  Is  likely  to  be  our 
privilege  to  se*  again  for  a  long  time  to 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  grief  is 
an  emotion  we  all  have  known  at  one 
time  or  another.  Many  have  found  as 
has  Catherine  Marstiall.  the  widow  ot  our 
beloved  Peter  Marshall  who  made  such 
an  imprint  on  Washington  as  minister 
of  the  New  Yorit  Avenue  Presbs^terian 
Church  and  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
that  it  is  the  way  we  meet  it  that  matters 
when  we  are  faced  with  grief. 

Because  of  Its  universal  appeal.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  these  remarks  a  conden- 
sation of  Mrs.  Marshall's  arttcle  entitled 
"I  Learned  To  Conquer  Grief."  which 
appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  through  the  courtesy  oi  the  At- 
lanta Journal  imd  Constltutton  maga- 
dne  where  the  article  appeared  In  full 
March  22.  19S3.  The  condensation  fol- 
lows: 

X  X«ABiraD  TO  CosronBi  Omet 
(By  Cath*rln*  Marshall') 
When  Peter  Marshall  was  pastor  of  the 
Weetmlnster  Preebyterlan  Church  In  Atlanta. 
we  had  a  cloee  friend  who  had  known  much 
eorrow.  She  used  to  look  qulartkally  at 
Peter  and  me — young  as  we  wer*.  very  much 
In  love,  fresh  In  the  enthusiasm  of  our  faith 
In  the  goodness  of  Qod. 

"Neither  of  you  has  ever  had  any  real 
trouble,"  she  would  say.  "Tou're  bound  to 
have  s(»ne  eooner  or  later.  X  wonder  If  you 
wUI  feel  then  as  you  do  now?" 

Xn  the  years  which  followed,  we  bad  our 
share  of  trouble — much  lllnes*.  and  finally 
my  husband's  premature  death  at  47.  But 
today  X  stUl  feel  as  we  did  then.  Xn  fact, 
X  believe  In  God's  love  more  firmly  tf^^m  ever, 
because  now  my  faith  has  stood  trlaL 

Trouble  of  some  kind,  especially  bereave- 
ment, Is  the  common  experience  of  man- 
kind. Since  my  husband's  death,  many  peo- 
ple have  written  me  to  ask:  How  doe*  on* 
endure  It?  How  doe*  one  keep  one's  faith 
and  deal  with  It  constructlvelyT  Let  m* 
quote  one  typical  letter  which  reveals  a  num- 
ber of  quite  human  reactions  to  grief: 

"My  wife,  Marie,  died  S  years  ago.  X  just 
dont  know  how  I've  gotten  through  the 
agony  of  eeparatlon  since  then.  X*eo|d*  are 
always  saying.  Ttan*  heals,'  but  In  my  cas* 
eadk  day  Is  worse  than  the  last. 

"X>*  tried  plunging  into  work  18  hours 
a  day.  But  everything  seems  futUe  with- 
out Marie.  X  try  to  pray,  but  my  prayers 
just  hit  the  celling  and  bounce  back.   What 

'  Catherine  Marshall  Is  the  widow  of  Peter 
Maiahall,  Who  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  popular  ChiH;>lalns  of  th*  U.  8. 
Senate.  A  Man  Called  Peter.  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall's biography  of  her  husband,  was  con- 
densed In  the  book  section  of  the  Beadcr's 
Digast.  was  a  best  seller  for  more  than  18 
months  and  has  aold  mor*  than  875.000 
copies. 


good  purpoas  could  Qod  liave  bad  In  taking 
Marie  and  leaving  me  here  alone?" 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  deeply  sympathise 
with  all  who  have  stiffered  thus.  Sorrow 
Is  a  wound  In  the  pereonallty.  as  real  as  any 
physical  mutilation.  After  a  time,  during 
busy  hoiir*.  one  can  forget  the  pain.  Then 
tiny  things  bring  It  back:  opening  a  drawer 
and  ocAnlng  acroes  a  Christmas  card  writ- 
ten In  a  well-known  tumd;  the  sight  of  a 
distant  flgtire  reminiscent  of  a  weU-beloved 
form,  wearing  the  same  kind  of  slouch  bat. 
And  suddenly,  the  old  pain  is  back  with 
stabbing  force. 

But  though  X  sympathise.  X  have  learned 
that  the  first  really  helpful  st^  to  take  Is 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  your  grief  Is  es- 
sentially aelflsh.  Most  of  us  grieve  not  for 
the  Interrupted  happiness  of  the  one  who 
died  but  becaxise  of  our  own  loneliness  and 
need.  Sorrow  Is  usually  Interlaced  with 
self-pity.  Facing  up  to  this  sqiiarely  for 
tbe  sin  it  Is.  Is  like  opening  a  window  to 
let  a  breath  of  fresh  air  Into  a  fetid  room. 
We  must  deal  with  this  selfishness  as  w* 
deal  with  all  other  sins:  by  confessing  It  to 
Ood  and  asking  His  fnglveness  and  release. 
Such  a  confession  requires  stem  action  of 
oneself  at  a  time  when  the  heart  Is  stna, 
but  it  Is  more  healing  than  all  the  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  from  otheia. 

Kvnyone  bereaved  goes  through  a  period 
of  sharp  questioning  and  self-reproach:  *^ 
wasnt  sympathetic  and  understanding 
enough.  Why  dldnt  I  show  more  love 
and  gratitude  while  he  was  alive?"  There 
Is  one  healthy  road  out  of  this  self-reproach. 
If  your  conscjenee  bothers  you  about  any 
past  mistakes  or  failure*,  deal  with  them  a* 
you  dealt  with  aelf-pl^.  Caa(*ss  them  on* 
by  one  to  God.  have  them  traely  f ocglven 
and  forget  them  even  a*  God  has  promised 
to  do. 

Few  people  avoid  this  merciless  self-ra- 
proaeh.  The  only  haalthy  road  out  of  tt  I* 
to  face  up  to  life  a*  It  I*,  not  as  w*  widi  it 
might  have  been.  For  th*  God  I  know  Is  a 
realist,  and  H*  *«peet>  us  to  b«  rsaBsts  too. 

X  often  wonder  how  thoee  who  during 
sunny  days  cant  be  bothered  with  God  man- 
age to  survive  sorrow.  X  have  found.  In  time 
of  trouble,  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
Him.  For  grief  Is  sirlmws*  of  the  sptett.  and 
God  alone  is  physldaa  tb  tbe  splrtt. 

But,  my  typloal  ccneapondent  aSkad. 
"What  good  purpose  eould  God  have  had  la 
taking  Marie  and  leaving  me  here  alone?" 

The  problem  of  evil — wbj  a  good  God  lets 
good  pec^le  suflTer — is  f  (»ev*r  with  us.  Cer- 
tainly X  hav*  no  pat  anawCT.  But  we  must 
remember  that  this  old  earth  Is  enemy- 
ooeuirted  terrttory.  Disease  and  death  are 
of  the  enemy— not  of  a  lovlag  Father.  Tet 
I  do  beUeve  that  whan  Marie  was  strteken 
God  had  some  plan  by  which  He  oould  bring 
real  good  out  of  it. 

Admittedly,  it  takes  oourage  and  no  lltti* 
faith  to  take  the  neat  constructive  stap: 
Hunt  for  the  open  door,  the  new  creative  pur- 
poee,  rather  than  etand  weeping  before  tba 
cloeed  door  of  grief.  But  Ood  is  the  Creator. 
It  lent  poslble  for  Him  to  be  negative.  If 
we  are  to  cooperate  vrlth  His  pwrpoaes — ^th* 
only  way  of  getting  our  prayexs  answered — 
we  too  must  be  creative  and  positive.  For 
God's  way  of  binding  up  our  broken  hearts 
will  be  to  give  us  worthwhile  work  to  do  In 
th*  world. 

At  one  time  X  did  not  think  llf e  worth  liv- 
ing wltbout  my  husband.  Tet  X  can  testify 
that  today  X  am  truly  huppj  with  a  deep, 
satisfying  contentment.  That  happiness  by 
no  means  dishonors  Peter;  it  Is  exactly  as 
he  would  have  it. 

How  did  that  oome  about?  X  took  th* 
stmts  of  confession  I  have  mentioned.  Then 
X  prayed  that  this  tragedy  which  I  did  not 
understand  would  nonetheless  "work  to- 
gether for  good."  God  has  answered  that 
prayer  in  an  astonishing  way. 

Onoe  during  a  long  illnees  X  wrote  In  my 
Journal,  "One  of  my  deepest  dreams  is  to 
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be  •  wrttef.  Itooogh  my  wrtttef  Z  would 
like  to  main  a  eoDtrtbtitlon  to  my  time  and 
generation."  Lew  tbaa  a  montb  after  Peter'a 
death.  It  waa  aa  It  C3od  put  a  pmell  In  my 
band  and  said,  "Oo  ahead  and  write.  Make 
your  contribution.  I  promise  to  bless  what 
you  write."  And  Re  has  blessed  every  at- 
tempt, beyond  an  Imagining. 

Something  else  even  more  wonderfcd  came 
of  this  new-found  career,  Peter  and  I  were 
drawn  cloaer  together  than  ever  before.  And 
through  a  dlTlna  alchemy  my  writing  has 
become  the  veblde  for  continuing  Peter's 
earthly  ministry.  ICany  people  who  have 
read  what  I  have  written  about  my  husband 
say  that  they  have  oeen  profoundly  helped 
by  his  words  and  i;he  example  of  his  deeds. 
In  so-called  "death,"  his  ministry  has  been 
widened,  deepened,  "multiplied  by  infinity." 

And,  ss  a  final  benediction,  slowly.  Imper- 
ceptibly, there  has  eome  Into  my  life  the  defi- 
nite feeling  of  still  being  loved,  cherished, 
and  cared  for.  This  I  cannot  explain.  I  only 
know  It  Is  a  great  reality.  It  has  become 
ths  most  comforting  and  sustaining  force 
of  my  life. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  there  Is 
anything  unique  about  my  case.  The  help 
for  which  I  prayed  awaits  your  prayer.  God's 
answer  for  you  will  not  be  the  answer  He 
had  for  me.  It  will  be  made  to  fit  your 
needs,  yoxir  own  dreams,  by  a  Ood  i^io  lovw 
you  personally. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OFSLABSMA 

m  THE  eacif ATS  op  thu  ttnttsd  statbs 
Monday,  August  S.  1953 

Ifr.  HTTJi  B£r.  President,  I  ask  onan- 
Iznous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
AiH^endlx  of  the  Rkcou>  an  address  I 
made  at  the  ceremony  conveying  the 
hospital  standardization  program  to  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  in  Chicago,  m..  on  December 
6,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  ap|»%elatlon  of 
the  honor  that  you  do  me  In  bidding  me  to 
be  with  you  on  this  occasion.  May  I  say  that 
1  have  a  very  special  and  Inherent  Interest 
In  medical  care,  for  I  am  the  son  at  a  doctor. 
My  father  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
long  before  the  beneflte  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  19th  century  reached  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country.  The  first  laparotomy  he  ever 
saw  he  performed  himself  in  a  rocan  over  a 
corner  grocery  store. 

Fifty  years  ago,  lacking  the  faculties  of  a 
hospital,  he  sutured  the  wounded  heart  at  a 
boy.  The  operation  was  performed  In  a 
Negro  cabin  In  Alabama,  the  only  light  was 
the  flickering  flame  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  He 
Is  generally  credited  with  being  the  first 
American  surgeon  to  successfully  suture  the 
human  heart. 

While  my  father  was  long  denied  many  of 
the  advantages  of  the  progress  of  medicine, 
his  gratitude  to  the  pioneers  was  expressed 
In  his  selection  of  a  name  for  me.  He  named 
me  for  Joseph  Lister,  the  great  siirgeon  who 
first  brought  the  discoveries  (rf  Pasteur  Into 
the  operating  room. 

When  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  cure  of 
disease  was  meager,  when  the  scope  of  the 
ministrations  of  the  physician  and  the  sur- 
geon was  small,  the  home  was  adequate  for 
the  care  oi  the  sick  and  the  injured.    The 


taospl  at  was  for  those  who  had  no  home. 
Hospt  tals  were  mostly  for  Indigent  people 
who  (;ould  no  longer  attend  to  their  dally 
neoesi  itles. 

In   ler  Aurora  Leigh,  Elizabeth  Browning 

speakf  of  desolate  creatures  on   the  earth 

the  simple-  dues  of  fellowship  and 

comfort    in    a   hospital,    and   Henley 

"The  hospital,  gray,  quiet,  old.  where 

death  like  friendly  chaflerers  meet." 

role  of  the  hospital  in  the  community 

to  change  In  the  last  years  of  the 

century.    As  late  as  1893,  a  President 

United    States    underwent    a    serl- 

I  urglcal    operation    In    an    improvised 

room  on  a  private  yacht.     It  was 

this    time    that    the    discoveries    of 

Koch,    and   other   pioneer   bacterl- 

began  to  be  applied  by  Lister.    It 

t>ecame  evident  that  effective  appllca- 

}f   these  epochal  discovwles  required 

and  an  environment  which  could 

1  >e    provided    In    the    home.    At    that 

the  role  of  the  hospital  changed 

that  of  a  pest  house  and  a  poor  house 

of  a  llfesavlng  Institution  offering 

tafenefits  of  scientific  discoveries  to  the 
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came  Roentgen  with  the  X-ray  aod 

revolutionary  advances  in  diagnosis,  afid 

that  It  brought.     But  the  wonder- 

nlachlne  was   expensive   and   Innnobile. 

could  not  be  brought  to  the  patient — ^tbe 

had  to  be  bsought  to  It. 

changes  In  the  economy  of  the 

also  made  the  home  less  suitable  to 

the  sick.    Houses  became  smaller — 

could   not   be   Isolated.     Domestic 

disappeared  from  the  homes  of  all 

the    rich.     Many    houeewlves    entered 

las  and  lnd\astry.    There  were  few  left 

home  to  care  for  the  sick. 

Wlt|iln  our  day  and  almost  within  our 

the  hospital  has  evolved  from  a 

for  the  dying  to  a  necessity  for  the 

No  longer  do  oxir  people  fear  hos- 

On  the  contrary,  in  ever-Increasing 

they    seek    the    ministrations    of 


list 


19  million  Americans  were  hosplt^- 

year.    There  were  some  40  million 

to    outpstlent    departments,    which 

1  patient  entering  every  S'^  seconds, 

every  hour. 

his  evolution  from  a  refuge  for  the 

an  Institution  necessary  to  the  lives 

r  us,  the  hospital  has  incurred  heavier 

fafeavler  responsibility.     The  public  has 

resf  onslbility  to  hospitals,  the  responst- 

.to  support  and  maintain  them,  but 

tM  great  responsibility  of  hospitals  to 

p  ibllc   with   which   we   are  concerned 


hospital  accreditation  program  estab- 
and  conducted  by  the  American  Col- 
Surgeons  Is  both  a  recognition  of  the 
"Mllty  of  the  hospital  to  the  com- 
and   the   means — a   most    effective 
I   might    add— of    discharging    this 
^  "ity.     The  establishment  and  en- 
of  standards  of  excellence  through 
effort  and  voliintary  agreement  al- 
^isappeared  with  the   decline  of  the 
of  several  centuries  ago.    Regulation 
more  and  more  a  function  of 
The  American  College  of  Sur- 
PTlth  its  program  of  accreditation,  re- 
Jie  wise   practice  of  self-regulation, 
the  req;>onslblIlty  of  the  local  com- 
for  good  xnedical  and  hospital  care 
stimulated  the  hospital  to  meet  its  re- 
in an  Integrated  hospital  sys- 
"lliese  are  foimdatlon  stones  on  which 
better   medical    care.     These    are 
stones  which  insure  the  Inde- 
and  freedom  of  our  hospitals  and 
itrengthen  the  freedom  of  the  Indl- 
loctor  and  preserve  his  unique  place 
dence  and  trust. 

]  rogram  of  accreditation  is  unusual  In 

«  of  acceptance  It  has  achieved, 

especially  among  hospitals.   One  might  think 
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that  hospltala  would  reaefit  the  Inevitable 

criticism.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  very 
Ijeginning  and  through  the  years,  hospitals 
embraced- the  program  with  enthusiasm  and 
have  cooperated  faithfully  with  the  Ameri- 
can College  o(  Surgeona.  This  Is  eloquent 
evidence  ot  the  recognition  by  hospitals  of 
their  public  responsibility,  and  of  their  de- 
termination to  meet  fully  this  responsibility. 
We  have  Just  witnessed  the  transfer  of  the 
administration  of  the  accreditation  program 
from  the  American  College  ol  Surgeons  of  the 
Joint  Commission.  The  event  proclaims  the 
complexity  of  the  prcgram.  and  the  determi- 
nation to  Invoke  all  possible  aid  in  its  future 
expansion.  The  transfer  is  a  recognition  of 
the  increased  stature  and  influence  of  the 
Amertcf  n  Hospital  Association.  We  admit  It 
to  share  in  responsibility  with  the  four  great 
medical  associations,  the  American  College 
of  surgeons,  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association. 

The  inclusion  of  lay  trustees  of  hospitals 
on  the  Commission  emphasizes  the  duty  of 
those  charged  with  the  government  of  hos- 
pitals. The  talents  aasembled  on  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  Illustrate  the  assentlal  position  of 
the  hospital  in  society.  It  is  not  merely  a 
workshop  for  doctors,  graciously  provided  by 
public  or  private  benefactors.  It  Is  not 
merely  a  challenging  opportunity  for  tlM 
energy  and  philanthropy  of  the  man  of  bual- 
ness.  It  Is  not  just  a  hostel  for  the  indis- 
posed, to  be  operated  with  the  rigid  efficiency 
of  hotel  management.  It  Is  a  highly  devel- 
oped servant  of  society.  In  which  all  con- 
flicting Interests  must  be  resolved  within  the 
single  rule  of  what  is  best  for  the  patient— 
and  therefore  best  for  the  public. 

This  occasion  brings  home  to  us  the  un- 
selfish services  of  the  American  College  of 
Siugeons.  For  35  years  It  has  labored  for  the 
program  oi  accreditation.  It  Is  apparent  how 
great  is  the  power  over  hospitals  that  Use  la 
the  administration  ot  the  program.  The 
American  College  of  Surgeons  has  never 
usurped  this  power  In  Its  own  Interert;  rather 
It  has  used  it  again  and  again  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public.  The  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons has  set  an  inspiring  example  for  the 
new  Commission.  The  American  College  of 
Surgeons  merits  our  tribute  today. 

When  we  contemplate  a  hospital  we  like 
to  envision  a  building  of  beauty  and  strength, 
whether  It  be  large  or  email,  to  inspire  tha 
confidence  and  lift  the  mcnvle  of  the  pa- 
tients. We  like  to  envision  the  best  and 
most  modem  equipment  for  operating  rooms, 
obstetrical  rooms.  laboratories.  X-rays,  phys- 
ical therapy,  clinical,  and  emergency  treat- 
ment, equipment  for  diet,  for  cleansing,  for 
the  many  services  rendered  the  patient.  We 
think  of  the  safety  of  the  patient.  He  must 
be  i»^otected  against  fire  and  other  physical 
hazard. 

As  we  think  of  the  buUdlng  and  lU  equip- 
ment, we  must  think  far  more  of  the  people 
who  labor  in  the  hospital  and  make  It  what 
It  is — many  different  kinds  of  people — doc- 
tors, nurses,  administrators,  technicians, 
bookkeepers,  cooks  and  even  the  good  women 
who  scrub  the  floors — all  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  a  modern  hospital. 

It  Is  with  the  evaluation  ol  :hese  servants 
of  the  sick,  the  hospital  personnel,  and  the 
standards  to  be  applied  to  them,  their  quaU- 
flcations  and  their  work,  that  the  accredita- 
tion must  be  primarily  concerned. 

Education,  training,  and  ability  are  essen- 
tial to  all  skills,  but  vastly  more  essential 
where  human  life  is  at  stake. 

Ability  to  work  In  harmony  with  others  la 
an  Important  requirement.  The  hospital 
organization  Js  a  team  and  there  are  few 
places  In  a  hospital  for  even  highly  trained 
and  able  people  who  cannot  play  on  the  team. 
In  no  field  of  hxmisn  endeavor  Is  integrity 
as  Important  as  it  Is  In  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  Injured.  Without  integrity  all  else  is 
meaningless.  The  patient  Is  at  the  mercy  of 
those  to  whom  he  applies  for  help.    He  can 
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be  neglected,  he  ean  be  Injured,  he  can  be 
exploited,  without,  In  most  Instances,  being 
aware  of  it.  Opportunities  for  evil  are  many, 
and  chances  of  detection  few.  The  need  for 
integrity  Is  imperative — integrity  In  the  nurse 
as  she  measures  a  dose  of  medicine,  as  she 
checks  the  time  and  pressure  in  a  sterilizer; 
In  the  cook  as  he  prepares  a  special  diet;  In 
the  engineer  as  he  repairs  a  piece  of  equip- 
ntent;  in  the  adminliitrator  as  he  pivchsses 
fOod  and  supplies;  In  the  laundry  worker  as 
be  cleanses  Infected  linens. 

Above  all.  there  must  be  integrity  In  the 
governing  board  and  in  the  medical  staff. 
Trustees  of  a  hospital  are  faced  with  many 
problems.  A  high  degree  of  Integrity  Is  re- 
quired to  give  more  weight  to  the  welfare 
of  patients  than  to  the  budget.  To  exclude 
friendship  and  other  personal  considerations 
from  i4>polntments  to  positions  in  the  hos- 
pital requires  Integrity. 

The  standard  of  Integrity  must  be  set  by 
medical  staff — both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
group.  The  doctor  Is  the  central  figure  In 
the  drama  of  medical  care.  All  else  Is  but 
to  help,  to  assist  him  to  do  his  best  to  achieve 
the  best  possible  results.  No  matter  how 
much  he  must  trust  to  others,  the  doctor 
is  the  custodian  of  the  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tient, his  is  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  patient.  More  often  than  not  It  la  the 
doctor  who  chooses  the  hospital  for  the  pa- 
tient. In  so  doing,  he  pledges  to  the  patient 
the  beet  obtainable  care.  If  he  willfully  con- 
dones practices  which  lower  the  quality  of 


care,  he  sins  against  both  the  patient  and 
the  hospital. 

In  the  acceptance  of  the  program,  you,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accred- 
itation, must  give  an  accounting  to  millions 
of  patients  ot  today  and  of  tomorrow.  The 
lives  of  patients  may  well  depend  upon  the 
standards  you  fix  and  enforce.  A  great  trust 
Is  Imposed  In  yoiur  hands.  To  that  trust 
you  will  be  faithful.  As  I  contemplate  it, 
I  cannot  forget  that  we  are  met  on  this  his- 
toric occasion  in  this  hall,  a  memorial  to  the 
late  John  B.  Murphy,  a  towering  figure  In 
American  medicine,  the  genius  of  whose 
probing,  questing  mind  ventured  fearlessly 
into  the  uncharted  sea  of  medicine  and 
rescued  human  life.  As  I  think  of  the  ex- 
ample of  John  B.  Murphy's  life,  his  gen- 
erosity, his  faith,  his  humanitarian  spirit, 
and  his  ministry  to  suffering  humanity,  I 
recall  the  richly  deserved  tribute  to  him  and 
his  contemporaries: 

"Our  fathers  did  wonders  with  the  re- 
soxu-ces  they  could  command.  The  lesson  of 
their  lives  Is  largely  one  of  dignity,  self- 
sacrifice,  devotion  to  science,  and  regard  for 
the  bonds  of  professional  conduct  and  duty 
and  carelessness  as  to  wealth  and  fame." 

Today  with  this  heritage  may  we  go  for- 
ward Into  the  ever-widening  frontiers  of 
medical  discovery  and  medical  progress  to 
serve  as  our  fathers  served — healing  the  sick 
and  making  whole  the  maimed,  protecting 
the  mother  In  childbirth  and  watching  over 
the  Infant  so  new  to  this  world,  bringing 


Ufe  and  health  and  happiness  to  our  feUow 
nuui — following  In  humility  and  with  faith 
In  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  nearly  3,000 
years  ago  was  called  the  Great  Physician. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  MEW  TOKK 

IN  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  the  legislative  history 
of  the  different  appropriation  bills  that 
this  Congress  has  had  under  considera- 
tion. I  am  showing  in  the  first  column 
the  Truman  budget  estimates  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  in  the  second  colimin 
the  Eisenhower  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  bills  as  they 
were  reported  to  the  House,  as  they 
passed  the  House,  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  they  passed  the  Senate,  and  the 
public  law  figure: 


Tills 

Truman  budget 

estimates  con- 

sidrred  by 

ConKresa 

Elsenhower 
budfet  esti- 
mate cooiidered 
byConcreas 

HoiMn 

Passed  House 

Reported  te 

Senato 

Passed  Senate 

Public  Law 

Bcfular  annual: 

l«t  in<lpi¥-nilrnt  olTlors...... ...„„„.....„ „ 

$1,172,144,190 

l^4S.V75«;.664 
007.336,400 

1888.928.384 

8,611.788.064 
491. 119.200 

$451,030,493 

6,284.309.064 

404.863.239 

$451,030,403 

t^  284. 380. 664 

406.130.343 

8461. 41Z  879 

6,238,002.064 

451.266.940 

$4.«).  913, 949 

6,  239. 351  664 

451956.940 

8447.  364.  499 

5.  ZM.  177,664 

433,561,650 

M  hKl«*f>en<lrnt  offlers ....... ....-...^.. 

InUvtor  L>c|Mrtincnt 

Btair,  lostlep,  and  Commeree: 

Conmcree.. ............ ...... ................ 

151,148,000 

187.  iJO.ono 

1,131.195,025 

130.521,337 

180.  iiaooo 

961.002.925 

102.744.787 

179.265,000 
861. 136.925 

102,744.787 
179.265.000 
861.136,935 

90,258.676 
177,975,000 
836,146^306 

•1.758.S76 
177.975.000 
834.148,706 

92,188,676 
178, 88a  000 
815,676,826 

Total 

1, 400.494.515 

l,27Z234.2aZ 

1.143.146,713 

1, 143. 146. 712 

1.104.379.882 

l.UB.880.383 

1,686,646,601 

Treasury . ,.^..... ._. _. 

Pust  Office 

685.328,000 
];W8, 800,008 

614.445.000 
2,834.700.000 

611,895.000 
2,832,230.000 

611,806.000 
2,832.260,000 

611,806.000 
2.832.250,000 

sii.sa's.ooo 

1831250,000 

611.895,000 
18X2.250,000 

Tslal 

8,572,138,000 

3,440,145.000 

3^444.145,000 

3.444.146,000 

3,444,148,000 

3,444.145.008 

3.444.146,660 

Acricoltiire  Depertment 1 

740,882.342 

703. 805,  742 

71Z747.828 

712.747.828 

716,  729, 768 

716.  779, 708 

718,396.398 

Labor  snd  Uealih,  Educatioo,  sod  Wellare: 

I^abnr  IVpairtin^Tit 

208.818,000 

1,786.528.761 
14.  715.  500 

S4, 915. 000 

1,723, 544, 870 

14.063.000 

254.434,000 

1, 097, 883, 670 

13,274,000 

365.184.000 

1,712.348.461 

13,  274, 000 

282,880.000 

1,732,301,761 

13,274,000 

983,788,000 

1,751. 838, 761 

13,524.000 

298,255,  (MO 

1.738, 338, 361 

13,389,000 

HMlth.  EdocaUoa.  sad  Weltee 

Belated  ^cacies_ L 

TStsI -.-    -. 

2,088.062.861 

1021,513.470 

1,965,581,570 

1, 960,  706.  4«1 

1008,  435.  761 

1028.940.761 

1009,993,261 

CMl  fBTWtUms ._„ .„,_ ._... 

Distrirt  ol  Coiumbis 

FednnU  contributions. 

•O.  377. 100 

(151.  J»7.  500) 

12.000.000 

498,«IK),100 

(151.  897. 500) 

12,000,000 

415, 991, 800 

(148.364.739) 

12,000.000 

412.391.000 

(146.354.739) 

12.000.000 

473.  762,  900 

(148.713,360) 

I1000.0IU 

473,  761 900 

(148,  7U,  3.10) 

11000.000 

440,698,000 

(147,74^683) 

11000,000 

tecislstivc-JiMliclarr 

I,ffl<ifc»tlve 

Jadidarr _ 

87.  249.  976 
.  26.  S07.  645 

87. 249. 976 
2Bv5«6,006 

54.507.020 
26,179.530 

64,507,020 
26. 179. 520 

70,  OCrr,  831 
26, 179.  520 

70.007.831 
36.179,630 

70,007,831 
3B,]79,SaO 

TotsI 

lia,7S7.«21 

113.81«,073 

80,086,540 

80,686^540 

96,187,351 

0^187.361 

9flC187,361 

Dsiisrtiswit  of  DrflfiMK 

ln<lepradf«t  asmdes 

Office  of  Secn-tary,  Defeose 

Amy i 

1.513,000 

1,030.975.000 

12,109.591.000 

11. 490,  Wti.  000 

18,078.000.000 

375.000 
1,020,625,000 

13.671.000,000 
9, 782, 083. 000 

11,288.000.800 

2S7.600 
1.019.  .■mo,  000 

12,982,000,000 
0,384,383,000 

11,  Q48, 000^000 

357,500 
1.019.500.000 

12, 962, 000, 000 
9,384.383.000 

11,048,000,000 

37S.000 

708,000,000 

13,013.156.000 

9, 480. 406.  500 

11,317,801600 

278,000 

789.600,000 

13,013,156.000 

9. 480,  408.  500 

11,247,861600 

276,000 

780,560,000 

11995,406,000 

Navy 

9,438,310,000 

A^Wtmtm    

11,  MB^  000, 000 

Total 

40,719.831.000 

35,771.56ii,000 

84, 434. 14a  600 

34,434,140,500 

34,611,301000 

34,811,301000 

34, 371.  Ml,  000 

Mutual  SMDrity 

7. 614. 410. 145 

6,138,922.277 

4,433,678,000 

4. 438,  678, 000 

4,681653,811 

4.661663,811 

4, 631. 507. 000 

Subtotal,  retular  bilk 

85. 368. 252. 838 

66,973.488,171 

62,782,371,146 

62, 800, 163, 141 

83,0ea366,066 

63,001875,636 

51844,611,934 

Th*  «i|iplMn«nt^l,  19M     

1,035.100,800 

921.448.064 

108,155,684 

168.165,584 

849,726,464 

744,975,464 

615.989,984 

Subtotal.  1964 

«8.3IB,413.«38 

88.894.934,838 

82,960,696,730 

S2. 968. 318.  725 

53,729,994.420 

63.837,860,990 

63,460,001,888 

Defltirnry  and  supplemental  acts,  IMS: . 

fV«in«l  •iii|H>lenMntal.  IB83... . . 

X313.056,800 
8,000.000 

2,067,247,114 

^4a9.2eo 

160.000,000 

904.672.920 

6,000.000 

130.000,000 

925,171930 

5.000,080 

130,000,000 

M7, 325,67* 

6,430,376 

130,000,000 

M7,3^^87« 

6^441.876 

130,000,000 

•43.298.728 

ThrH  5ii(>|)lpnMntal  ItSI 

6,441,878 

DrouchtrelM 

130,000,000 

Subtotal,  1»53  and  prior 

ZSlfllOS«,800 

2,222.078,314 

1.030. 673,  «20 

1,060,172,930 

1,081764,964 

1,681767,464 

1,  •7^74^603 

f)*^4n4  t«tal  SMliMI 

»,ta,m,m 

881117,811,149 

U,9B0.m>U0 

H«aB,49l.«46 

M,  811749,374 

64,688^618,444 

M,m^ni,m 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  flguree  liMlicate 
that  Mr.  Truman's  submission  was  $68.- 
621.899,638.  The  final  public-law  figure 
is  $54,539,342,491.  or  a  reduction  of  $14,- 
082,557,147.  The  Eisenhowier  budget 
estimates  totaled  $59,117,311,150.  The 
amoimt  of  $4,577,968,659  is  the  reduc- 
tion made  In  the  Eisenhower  budget 
estimates. 

The  total  amount  made  available  by 
the  Congress,  including  permanent  ap- 
propriations of  $10,650,358,270,  is  $65.- 
189.700.761.  Last  year  the  total  umoimt 
made  available  by  appropriation  was 
$75,356,000,000.  and  permanent  appro- 
priations were  $10,643,000,000,  or  a  total 
amount  of  $85,999,000,000.  so  that  the 
reduction  in  the  tottJ  amoimt  of  cash 
available  for  spending  is  $20,810,000,000 
below  last  year. 

The  Congress  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  staff  of  the  committee 
and  the  research  people  we  had  work- 
ing in  the  departments,  are  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  this  result. 

Many  men  on  both  sides  of  the  politi- 
cal aisle  have  contributed  to  cutting 
down  these  expenses,  so  that  the  record 
is  that  of  the  Congress.  Frankly,  the 
reductions  that  we  have  accomplished 
are  not  as  great  as  I  would  like  to  have 
seen.  In  other  words,  I  want  it  to  be 
thoroughly  imderstood  that  the  job  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
complete,  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done,  and  that  we  must  gird  ourselves 
to  be  ready  for  the  work  that  will  begin 
early  next  year  at  the  opening  of  the 
Congress  to  find  the  things  in  the  new 
budget  that  can  be  reduced  and  that 
will  contribute  toward  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  solvent  United  States.  Frankly. 
I  still  have  hopes  that  this  current  fiscal 
srear  may  see  a  balanced  budget,  but  we 
m\ist  have  one  next  year.  We  have 
made  marked  progress  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  the  record  that  the 
Congress  made  a  year  ago  in  reducing 
appropriation  requests  by  over  $10  bil- 
lion, and  in  the  record  that  we  have 
made  this  year  in  reducing  the  total 
appropriations  $20  billion  and  more  over 
the  last  year's  figures. 

If  we  can  do  anywhere  near  as  well 
next  year  I  have  no  doubts  that  we  can 
bring  about  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
fiscal  year  1955. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  marsTLVAinA 

Ur  THE  SXNATB  OF  THi;  UNTITD  STATK 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  article 
entitled  "The  Doughboy's  Job."  written 
by  me.  imd  published  in  the  National 
Guardsman  for  April  1929. 
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being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Tm  DotJCHBOT's  Joa 


"Dou  ;hboy"  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
inf  antr  rman.     The  endearing  term  belongs 
otBcers  and  men.    Many  uninformed 
of   the   World   War   have    carelessly 
to  all  enlisted  men  as  "doughboys." 
an  error  which  should  be  corrected. 
Infantry    has    alwajrs    appeared    the 
spectacular  of  the  various  branches  of 
The   cavalry   has   been   dash* 
engineers  pioneering;   and  the  ar- 
ictlve. 

not  desire  to  attempt  to  prove  that 

aopular.    No  soldier  would  try  to  do 

n   opposition,   however,   to   the   Idea 

has  lost  much  of  its  thrill  by  reason 

lerrlble  dangers;    by  the  elimination 

charges;    and  by  the   aban- 

of    forced    marches,    attention    Is 

1  o  the  modern  Infantry  platoon.     Pre- 

the  World  War  a  platoon  leader  had 

of  the  artillery,  cavalry,  or  In- 

These    three    arms    of    the    service 

in  the  order  Just  given.    The  Infan- 

used   In   the   late   war   was 

o  a  much  higher  plane.    It  not  only 

complement  of  rifles  but  its  skUlfuUy 

bayonet  fighters,  rifle  grenade  men 

knowledge  of  artUlery,  b03r8  of  the 

type   handling  the   hand   grenades. 

with  the  skill  of  machine  gunners 

automatic  and  a  complicated  sys- 

slgnals  through   which   these  units 

c<fordlnated  Into  a  smoothly  operating 

In   the   attack   the   platoon   now 

wide  area — many  times  greater  than 

In  earlier  wars. 

;onunander  must  know  something  of 

of  movement  and  through  the  me- 

mlncM-  tactics  must  adapt  his  little 

the  varying  terrain  which  he  covers. 

lifted  the  infantry  lieutenant  to  the 

plane   among    Junior    ofllcers.     In- 

the  old   burdened   and  slow  plod- 

d^ughboy  who  pitted  courage  against 

and  met  brawn  with  brawn,  we  now 

new  type  who  lacks  nothing  In  the 

adds   brain   against  brawn.     None 

keenest  and  most  courageous  can 

to  this  branch. 

Allies   trained   their   armies  for  the 
war  of  positions.    General  Pershing 
d^lded    that    only    an    army    of    ma- 
could    break    through    the    enemy's 
^th  the  French  and  the  English  had 
forgotten  open  warfare.    The  use  of 
had    been    lost.      The    principal 
of  the  infantryman  is  the  rifle  and 
Bombing,    automatic    rifles, 
guns,    airplanes,   artillery,   cavalry, 
and  wire  are  all  for  the  pvirpose  of 
the  Infantry  to  move  forward.    After 
has  been  exhatisted  the  Infantry- 
then  tightly  grasp  his  rifle  with 
bayonet  fixed  and  move  to  the  ene- 
No   othfer   method   will    ac- 
the  result.     He  crawls.     He  moves 
ilde.     He  falls  back.     He  cuts  wire, 
to  a  sheU  hole.    He  lies  in  water, 
himself  In  the  ground.    He  waits. 
He  prKjn.    He  sees  his  comrades 
pieces.    He  hears  the  groans  of  the 
Tet  he  holds  on.    Then  he  moves 
again.     With  cold  steel  he  makes 
dash.     Th*  objective   is  reached, 
digs  in.     The  line   is  con- 
The    counterattack    is    repulsed. 
Is  ours, 
n^ust  therefore   not  forget  that  the 
is  given  the  hardest  task  and  the 
service.     The  honor  roll  of 
abounds   with   the    names   of   in- 
Wlth  their  blood  they  pay  for 
of  ground  gained.     Such  U  the 
victory.     As  the  doughboys  occupy 
place  their  dead  are  found  on 
trom  Concord  to  the  Aisne. 
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ICany  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  tarn 
familiar  at  least  by  name  with  the  fleur-de- 
lis  of  France.  Tou  are  also  familiar  with  the 
poppy,  which  so  profusely  grows  In  the  fields 
ot  that  beautiful  country.  Some  have  said 
that  this  scarlet  fiower  Is  the  blood  of  sol- 
dlera  on  the  field  of  honor.  In  France  there 
Is  also  another  flower,  the  lily.  Legend  says 
that  It  reserves  its  bloom  to  mark  the  graves 
of  the  hero  dead.  It  hmt  been  placed  In  verse 
as  a  tribute  to  the  doughboy.  No  more  beau- 
tiful reference  has  ever  been  made  to  the  in- 
fantry than  these  lines: 

"Fleur-de-lis    for   the    garden,    purple    and 

white  and  rose; 
Popples    red    by    the    roadside    wlwre    the 

marching  column  goes; 
But  up  on  the  height  where  the  doughlK>f« 

flght  the  dead  man's  lily  blows. 

"Roses  of  France,  you  sorrow  for  the  one 

dead  by  your  wall; 
Poppies  red  in  the  wheatflelds  weep  whera 

the  hundreds  fall; 
But  up  on  the  steep  where  the  thousand 

sleep  the  lily  has  spent  her  aU.* 


Ec— eMic  Problems  ef  aa  Afiig 
PopaUHea 

*  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OP  XLUMOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  letter  I 
have  sent  to  America's  outstanding  stu- 
dents of  problems  of  old  age,  along  with 
a  summary  of  part  2  entitled  "Economic 
Problems  of  an  Aging  Population,"  of 
Senate  Report  No.  6,  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Railroad  Retirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  excerpt  from  the  report  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

CONCaCBS   OF   THI    UNTm    STATn, 

Joint  CoMMrrm  on  Rauju>ad  RcnincnfT. 

DBAS  Fuknd:  Because  of  your  Interest  In 
problems  created  by  an  aging  population,  I 
want  to  Inform  you  of  two  new  studies  which 
you  may  like  to  see.  One  Is  Economic  Prob- 
lems of  an  Aging  Population,  which  is  part 
a  of  Senate  Report  No.  6,  Joint  Committee  on 
Railroad  Retirement,  83d  Ck>ngress.  first  ses- 
sion. Part  1  of  the  same  report.  Issues  in 
Railroad  Retirement,  may  also  be  worth- 
while for  yotir  perusal. 

Both  documenU  are  factfinding  studies 
only  and  hence  do  not  contain  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. However.  I  hsve  tried  to 
make  them  the  best  studies  of  their  kind  yet 
completed.  Issues  In  Railroad  Retirement 
(pt.  1).  an  800-page  report,  well  documented 
and  Indexed,  is  probably  the  most  compre- 
hensive single  study  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment System  ever  produced  (at  least  that 
was  my  aim).  It  covers  the  historical  ori- 
gins and  legislative  development  of  the 
system,  financial  problems.  ellglbUlty  and 
benefits,  and  relationships  with  OASL 
Chapter  3  contains  a  comprehensive,  fea- 
ture-by-feature comparison  of  the  4  major 
public  and  4  largest  private  retirement  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States. 

Economic  Problems  of  an  Aging  Population 
(pt.  3)  Is  Intended  to  be  the  most  compre- 
hensive fact  book  available  on  the  economic 
problems  of  old  age.  Numbering  nearly  aoo 
pages  and  including  over  100  Ubles  and 
charu.  It  is  also  doctmiented  and  thoroughly 
Indexed.    Included  are  digesU  of  106  o(  Um 
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Bkost  Significant  books  and  articles  on  prob- 
lems of  retirement  and  old  age. 

It  may  be  possible  for  you  to  secure  copies 
of  these  documents  from  your  Congressman 
or  Senator.  However,  because  of  their  un- 
usual size  compared  with  practically  aU  other 
congressional  reports,  the  congressional  sup- 
ply is  severely  limited.  If  these  cannot  be 
furnished  free  to  you,  they  can  be  purchased 
from  ttie  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Government  Printing  OlBce.  Washington. 
D.  C.  Prices  are  $2  for  part  1  and  46  cents 
for  part  2. 

I  hope  these  studies  will  prove  useful  to 
you. 

raithfuUy. 

Paul  H.  Dooolas. 
Chsirman,  Joint  Committee  on 

Uailroad  Metirement. 

■roMOMic  PaosLBits  or  an  Aotno  Popni.ATiolf 

(Summary  of  part  3  of  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Railroad  Retirement  by  Paol 
H.  DouGUis.  chairman) 

This  part  of  the  report  is  intended  to  be 
the  most  comprehensive  fact  book  available 
on  the  economic  problems  of  an  aging  popu- 
lation, numbering  some  300  pages,  and  In- 
cluding over  100  tables  and  charts.  In  its 
preparation,  the  committee  and  staff  made 
use  of  available  resources  within  the  Federal 
Government  and  elsewhere.  Inquiries  were 
directed  to  aU  Federal  agencies  concerned, 
and  nearly  50  private  organisations.  Over 
.100  different  sources  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  agencies,  organizations,  and  publications, 
both  public  and  private,  were  utilised  In 
securing  data.  The  report  was  prepared  in 
an  effort  to  provide  a  convenient  handbook 
of  basic  data  for  the  use  of  Congress  in 
conducting  hearings  and  considering  legis- 
lation affecting  not  only  retired  railroad 
wotkers.  but  all  segments  of  our  aged  popu- 
lation. 

The  report  reluctantly  selects  age  65  as 
the  dividing  line  past  which  persons  are 
classified  as  aging  or  aged.  This  use  of 
age  06,  the  report  stressed,  reflects  only  the 
traditional,  and  perhaps  outmoded,  legal  and 
economic  notion  of  the  beginning  of  old 
age,  and  not  the  committee's  definition  of 
old  age.  The  committee  also  emphasised 
that  the  discussion  of  a  particular  problem 
in  this  part  is  by  no  means  an  Indication 
that  such  problem  is  necessarily  the  ex- 
clusive concern  of  the  Federal  Government. 
"The  fullest  cooperation  and  participation 
of  all  citizens.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  private  business  and  labor  organizations 
are  e&sentlal  to  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate solution  to  these  problems."  The 
committee  did  stress,  however,  the  large 
number  of  bUls  and  resolutions  which  an- 
nually face  the  Congress  in  the  field  of 
aging,  the  various  congressional  oonunittee 
studies  in  related  problems,  and  the  nearly 
a  doeen  separate  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  old  age  in  their 
operating  or  research  programs. 

In  developing  the  report,  ttte  committee 
concentrated  on  the  foUowlng  aspects: 

I.  The  growth  of  older  people  in  number 
and  proportion  in  our  population,  in  various 
areas,  and  for  various  reasons; 

3.  The  general  economic  status  of  these 
elder  citlaens,  their  Income,  the  sources  of 
their  incomes,  their  financial  needs,  and 
their  savings  and  assets; 

3.  The  problems  ttiese  older  people  face 
In  employment,  their  participation  in  tlu 
latx>r  force  and  in  partlctilar  occupations 
in  Industry,  and  their  employablllty  and 
their  unemployment;  and 

4.  Their  economic  problems  in  retirement, 
and  provisions  for  those  problems  by  public 
and  private  sotirces. 

A  comprehensive  appendix  presents  digests 
of  selected  recent  studies  on  the  problems  of 
aging. 

ooa  Acmc  fupuijoton 

Tlu  report  shows  tliat  the  growth  In  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  tlM  agad  in  AmartraTi 


populstiop  during  the  aoth  eentury  has  been 
tremendous.  Since  1000,  the  total  popula- 
tion m  the  United  States  has  doubled,  but 
the  numiicr  of  persons  aged  05  years  and 
oirer  tias  quadrupled.  About  3  million  per- 
sons, or  1  in  36,  were  age  •6  and  over  in 
1900;  but  by  1B50,  those  age  66  and  over 
totaled  almost  13 V^  million  or  about  1  in  13. 
The  number  In  this  age  group  passed  the  13 
mUllon  mark  in  1063  and  is  currently  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  400,000  a  year. 
The  Increase  in  women  66  and  over  has  been 
greater  than  tlie  increase  In  aged  men,  and 
in  1060  there  were  about  90  men  aged  65 
for  every  100  women  in  this  age  group, 
whereas  60  years  earUer  there  were  103  aged 
men  for  100  aged  women. 

Although  the  West  and  some  parts  of  the 
South  had  the  largest  Increase  in  population 
aged  66  years  and  over  between  1040  and 
1950.  the  highest  percentage  of  aged  persons 
in  the  population  may  be  found  In  certain 
Midwestern  and  New  England  States  where 
their  increase  lias  been  very  slight.  The 
basis  of  these  variations  in  numbers  and  pro- 
portion of  elderly  persons  by  area  and  sex  are 
Illustrated  and  explained  in  the  report. 

The  causes  for  these  significant  changes  in 
the  proportion  of  aged  persons  in  our  popu- 
lation, as  stated  In  the  report,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  significant  decline  in  the  birth  rate; 

3.  An  increased  life  expectancy,  or  decline 
in  mortality  rates;  and 

3.  A  decline  since  1935  of  immigration  into 
the  United  SUtes. 

Spectacular  gains  have  been  recorded  in 
life  expectancy,  particularly  for  Infante  and 
younger  age  groups.  In  short,  more  people 
survive  to  older  ages  now  than  formerly,  but 
having  gotten  there,  they  do  not  live  much 
longer  now  tlian  did  old  people  in  1000. 
These  tremendous  increases  in  life  expec- 
tancy result  primarily  from  improvement  in 
living  standards  and  advances  in  the  medical 
sciences. 

SCONOmC   STATOa 

In  general,  today's  aged  derive  their  in- 
comes from  the  following  sources:  Alx>ut 
one-third  as  earners  A  wives  of  earners; 
about  one-third  from  social  insiuanoe  and 
related  programs:  about  one-fifth  from  old- 
age  asslstsnce  programs;  and  much  smaller 
percentages  from  private  Insurance,  private 
pensions,  or  other  private  means.  Old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  and  similar  pro- 
grams have  become  increasingly  important 
sources  of  Income  compared  to  employment; 
but  old-age  assistance  is  also  declining  pro- 
portionately. The  report  makes  the  rough 
estimate  that,  whereas  nearly  two-thirds  of 
those  aged  65  and  over  in  the  United  States 
were  Judged  to  be  dependent  in  1937,  the 
data  studied  by  the  committee  staff  would 
indicate  that  tills  figtur  has  been  cut  nearly 
in  half. 

With  respect  to  amounts  of  income,  the 
general  level  appears  to  be  considerably 
lower  for  the  aged  than  for  the  population 
as  a  whole.  In  1950,  over  SO  percent  of  the 
males  age  65  and  over  (with  Income)  had 
incomes  of  less  than  61.000.  as  compared 
with  Just  over  20  percent  of  all  males  14  years 
of  age  and  over  reporting  income.  FamUies 
headed  by  aged  persons  form  a  dispropor- 
tionately large,  although  by  no  means  major, 
stiare  of  tlie  low-income  famUles  in  our 
population.  Moreover,  unlike  younger  per- 
sons who  find  themselves  in  snch  bracket, 
the  aged  can  generally  look  forward  to  only 
further  declines  in  income. 

The  report  cites  a  Bureau  of  LalBor  Sta- 
tistics budget  for  elderly  couples  which  cost 
from  91.603  a  year  in  New  C^lans  to  $1,908 
in  Milwaukee  at  October  19S0  price  levels. 
Bderly  couples  are  said  to  have  relatively 
smaUer  needs,  altliough  the  report  demon- 
strates that  family  responsilillties  do  not 
suddenly  disappear  at  age  65.  The  same 
proportion  of  men  aged  66  and  over  are  mar- 
ried with  their  wife  present  as  is  true  of 
tbe  male  population  14  years  and  over  as 
a  whole.  This  Is  because,  although  a  much 
larger    pcroenti«e    are    widowed,    a   aaudb 


smaller  percentage  are  single.  However, 
more  older  women  tlian  older  men  are 
widowed,  because  of  their  lower  mortality 
rate  and  tlie  tendency  of  women  to  marry 
men  older  tlian  themselves.  L>ess  than  one- 
fourth  of  ttie  persons  past  65  years  are  not 
living  in  a  family  setup,  and  69  percent  in 
their  own  liouselioUI.  Moreover,  elderly  per- 
sons have  relatively  lower  housing  costs. 
since  a  much  larger  percentage  own  their 
own  liome,  with  no  mortgage,  as  well  as  a 
larger  inventory  of  furniture  and  household 
appliances.  Nevertheless,  such  homes, 
though  not  overcrowded,  are  generally  speak- 
ing more  dilapidated.  In  need  of  major  re- 
pairs, or  lacking  proper  facilities  of  main- 
tenance, due  to  the  lower  Income  and  smaller 
families  of  the  elderly  person,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  such  homes  to  t>e  older  dwellings  in 
older  neigh  tmrtioods. 

The  chief  exception  to  the  general  rule 
ttiat  the  aged  have  leas  financial  needs  than 
younger  couples  comes  in  the  field  of  health. 
Sxich  persons  are  sick  more  often,  spend 
almost  twice  as  many  days  in  the  hospital 
in  the  course  of  a  year  than  the  average 
person,  use  private  and  visiting  nurses  more 
often,  are  reqxilred  to  receive  more  doctor's 
home  and  olBce  calls,  become  hospital  cases 
more  often  and  account  for  more  hospital 
dajrs  per  case.  Their  number  is  found  with 
disproportionate  frequency  among  tlie  chron- 
ically m.  tlie  disabled,  and  those  suffering 
from  major  impairments.  A  particularly 
acute  problem  is  their  inability  to  par- 
ticipate In  group  plans  for  hospitalization 
Insurance,  because  of  tlielr  retirement  or 
exclusion  from  the  labor  force  and  their 
low   income. 

Aged  persons  on  the  whole  save  less  than 
others,  but  are  also  generally  past  the  period 
when  relatively  large  debts  are  incurred  as 
the  result  of  a  pvirchase  of  a  home  and 
furnishings.  Their  net  worth  position  is 
thus  relatively  favorable.  The  report  stresses. 
however,  that  tiie  lack  of  adequate  current 
income  or  liquid  assets  adversely  affects  th« 
economic  status  of  these  persons. 

Xlf  EKFLOTIOBMT 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  stressed 
by  the  committee  report  is  the  declining 
participation  of  older  persons  in  the  labor 
force.  While  the  percentage  of  the  total 
population  in  the  United  States  aged  65 
and  over  has  lieen  steadily  Increasing,  the 
percentage  of  the  total  lAbot  force  which 
this  group  forms  has  shown  no  parallel  in- 
crease and  the  percentage  of  men  aged  66 
and  over  who  are  in  the  labor  force  has 
fallen  sharply  in  the  last  60  years.  Tha 
labor  force  participation  rate  of  aged  women 
has  remained  relatively  constant.  Projec- 
tions by  the  Biu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  in- 
dicate that  this  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
men  aged  65  and  over  in  the  labor  force 
will  probably  continue.  The  committee  dis- 
cusses the  following  factors  Influencing  this 
drop  in  labor  force  participation:  The  hir- 
ing practices  of  employers;  the  declining 
place  of  agriculture  and  self-employment 
generally  in  the  national  economy;  the  in- 
crease in  life  expectancy:  the  extension  of 
social  insurance  and  pension  programs;  and 
institutionalization  of  age  65  as  a  retirement 
age. 

A  comparatively  large  percentage  of  work- 
ers 65  years  of  age  and  over  are  self-em. 
ployed,  and  half  of  these  are  in  agricultiiral 
pursuits.  In  discussing  the  employabUity 
of  aged  workers,  the  report  points  out  their 
comparatively  unfavorable  position  with  re- 
spect to  education,  health,  and  moblUty.  and 
their  favorable  position  with  respect  to  acci- 
dent frequency,  alisenteeism.  and  duration 
of  employment.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
points  out,  for  older  workers  who  lose  their 
Jobs  but  prefer  to  remain  in  the  labor  force 
and  seek  employment,  the  problem  of  un- 
employment is  a  serious  one.  Unemployment 
rates  are  higher  for  wage  and  salary  workum 
in  th*  upper -age  grotip  than  for  all  cthsr 
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•gc  groups.  Moreover,  the  older  worker  es- 
pertenoea  eapeclally  great  dUBcuIty  In  finding 
another  job  In  terms  of  diiratlon  of  unem- 
ployment. Both  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion and  unemployment  rates  of  aged  per- 
sons appear  to  depend  generally  upon  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  country  as  a  whole. 
At  all  times,  formal  and  Informal  hlrlng- 
age  restrictions  pose  especial  obstacles. 

XM  srmuncKMT 

Practically  all  of  the  tremendous  increase 
In  the  life  expectancy  of  a  20-year-uld  man 
between  1900  and  1940  was  destined  to  be 
spent  In  i«tlrement;  very  little  time  was 
added  to  the  number  of  years  he  could  ex- 
pect to  remain  In  the  labor  force.  Thus, 
the  period  lengthened  during  which  the  aver- 
age worker  must  seek  support  from  some 
source  other  than  bis  own  employment.  Data 
with  respect  to  the  age  of  retirement  under 
the  social  security,  railroad  retirement,  and 
private  plans,  however,  show  that  the  aver- 
age worker  tends  to  remain  in  the  labor 
force  as  long  as  he  Is  able  to  do  so,  and  past 
age  66.  This  Is  particularly  true  In  times 
of  prosperity  and  high  Income.  The  average 
age  for  retirement  for  men  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  was  6B.3 
in  1961,  and  67.8  In  the  railroad-retirement 
system. 

On  the  basis  of  data  presented  in  the  re- 
port. It  would  appear  that  older  men  and 
women  prefer  to  renuiln  in  the  labor  force 
as  long  as  job  opportunities  are  available, 
and  frequently  retire  only  when  forced  to 
do  so  by  Illness,  other  disability  or  employ- 
ment and  retirement  policies.  Earnings  of 
aged  social-security  beneficiaries,  though 
necessarily  small,  were  nevertheless  helpful 
in  supplementing  the  meager  Independent 
money  retirement  income  at  these  benfl- 
ciarles. 

The  committee  found  no  substantial  agree, 
ment  on  the  precise  number  of  aged  per- 
sons who  would  be  able  to  retxim  to  work 
if  called  upon  or  encouraged,  but  agreed 
that  the  exjierlence  and  potential  contribu- 
tion of  a  significant  percentage,  who  were 
involuntarily  retired  for  reasons  other  than 
health,  should  not  be  disregarded. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  private 
pensions,  because  of  their  rapid  growth  in 
recent  years,  will  likely  become  an  important 
source  of  income  tor  aged  men  and  women 
In  the  future,  but  are  at  present  paying  bene- 
fits to  very  few  retired  workers.  Moreover, 
the  spotty  coverage  of  such  pension  plans 
in  different  unions  and  industries,  and  their 
frequent  adverse  effects  upon  the  employ- 
ment, retirement,  and  mobility  of  older 
workers,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
plans  cannot  alone  meet  the  problem  of  old- 
age  security. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  public  social- 
Insurance  programs  In  the  past  decade  Is 
similarly  discussed  by  the  report. 
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Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  ain  including  a 
timely  article  concerning  peace  and  de- 
pression. This  article  is  a  condensation 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest: 

WovL»  Pkaci  ICbaw  Dtfaxssaoir? 
It  is  an  absurd  phlIoso(>hy  to  believe  that 
prosperity  is  made  by  Government  spending 
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1  hat  If  war  spending  stops  the  pros- 
will  ccdlapse. 

quite  likely,  of  course,  that  if.  and 

international  tensions  are  eased,  there 

some  decline  in  our  spending  for  war. 

conclude  that  this  will  be  bad  for  a 

economy  is  idiotic. 
Government  spending  makes  possible 
T  tax  bvirden.     The  Government  will 
less  money  on  goods  useless  for  any- 
except   destruction,   and   the   citizens 
Mve   more    money   to   spend    for    eco- 
uaefxil  goods.     Such  soft  spots  as 
are  now  In  the  economy  are  in  con- 
goods  which  the  people,  robbed   by 
and  inflation,  have  not  enough  money 
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were  true  that  a  nation  could  be 
prosperous  by  putting  a  large  part 
national  product  into  arms,  we  could 
and  more  prosperous  by  taking 
and  more  men  away  from  useful  work 
jutting  them  Into  uniform;  by  taking 
ind  more  ot  our  machines  out  of  useful 
prod^f;tlon  and  putting  them  into  produc- 
things  to  be  blown  up.  The  bigger 
armies  the  less  we  would  have  to  worry 
unemployment;  the  bigger  the  war 
about  surplus  productive  c^jiacity. 
1  his  idea  made  any  sense  we  could  do 
ii^hole  thing  much  more  simply.  We 
hire  half  the  population  to  make 
ballodns  and  the  other  half  to  explode  them 
pins,  and  the  resulting  level  of  em- 
ploys ent  and  economic  activity  would  be 
stupe  idous 


truth  is  that  a  war  economy  is  de- 
It  brings  inflation  and  Inflation 
worst  form  spreads  chaos  and  poverty, 
^ar  economy  is  destructive  even  If  it 
nothing  up.  for  it  makes  useless  the 
r  vast  quantities  of  men  and  machines, 
promise  of  peace  is  a  harbinger  of  a 
prosperity,  for  peace  Is  the  essential 
:  all  economic  progress.      It  has  been 
;he  periods  of  peace  that  have  made 
1  ration  strong  enough  and  prosperous 
to  survive  all  Its  wars.  and.  unlike 
many   other   nations,   emerge   afterw<trd 
bankrupt. 

Is  a  terrible  thing,  but  more  terrible 
the  fact  that  there  are  men  who  talk 
as  if  it  were  terrible. 


Stateiaeat  by  Hm.  Pad  H.  Dovflas,  of 
Illi  ran,  M  Bin  for  Uaemplojrvent  Com- 
pe4«itioa  for  FeilcraJ  Employees 
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DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unani^nous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
lix  of  the  RxcoRD  an  explana- 
^tement  of  my  bill  (S.  2530)  to 
unemplo}rment  compensation  for 
employees.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  Connection  with  the  statement. 

being  no  objection,  the  state- 
I  ind  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

I  TATIMENT  BT   SXN ATOB  DOUGLAS 

On  J  ily  30  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2530)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  un- 
employ  nent-lnsurance  protection  for  all 
Pederal  civilian  employees.  This  bill  pro- 
poses o  embrace  Pederal  workers  under 
exlstlnf  state  unemployment-insurcjice  laws. 
It  prov  des  for  compensation  to  unemployed 
Pederall  workers  in  the  same  benefit  amounts, 
on  the  lame  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same 


condltloBS  MS  the  benefits  which  would  b* 
payable  to  such  employee  under  the  unem- 
ployment-comfwnsation  law  of  his  State  if 
his  Pederal  service  and  Pederal  wages  had 
been  included  as  employment  and  wages  un- 
der the  State  law.  The  Involuntarily  sepa- 
rated Pederal  worker  would  be  In  the  sams 
position  as  any  other  unemployed  worker. 
Insofar  as  his  obligations  and  rights  under 
State  law  are  concerned.  He  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  bvailable  for  possible  job  open- 
ings In  private  Industry,  as  weU  as  in  VM- 
eral  employment. 

It  seems  highly  appropriate  to  note  that  a 
Government  which  has  long  required  unem- 
ployment-insurance protection  for  privately 
employed  workers  should  provide  the  same 
basic  protection  for  Its  own  employees. 

Lacking  unemployment-Insurance  protec- 
tion, Pederal  workers  who  have  been  laid  off 
Iiave  been  forced  to  rely  on  retirement  re- 
funds and  accrued  annual  leave  while  looking 
for  other  Jobs.  Recent  legislation  and  Exec- 
utive orders,  however,  have  all  but  eliminated 
these  safeguards  for  a  subetantlal  number  of 
Federal  civilian  employees,  when  separated 
from  emplojrment.  Since  September  1980 
most  of  the  newly  hired  Federal  workers  have 
been  given  Indefinite  appointments  and  havs 
been  covered  by  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program,  rather  than  the  clvll-servlos 
retirement  system.  According  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Bureau  ot  CMd-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance,  there  were  about  930.000  Pederal 
employees  covered  under  this  program  in  De- 
cember 1952.  Workers'  contributions  under 
the  old-age  insurance  program  cannot  be 
withdrawn  upon  separation  from  employ- 
ment, as  can  be  done  under  the  clvU-serrioe 
retirement  system. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  annual 
leave  received  by  classified  workers  has  been 
cut  from  a  fiat  26  days  per  year  to  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  13  days  for  those  with  less  than 
3  years'  service,  20  days  for  those  with  3  but 
leas  than  15  years  of  service,  and  26  days  for 
those  with  15  years  or  more  of  Federal  service. 
Federal  employees  with  less   than  3  years' 
service  caimot  sccumulate  much  annual  leavo 
with  only  13  days  available  each  year  for 
vacations  and  emergencies.    It  is  among  the 
workers  with  only  a  few  years  of  Federal  serv- 
ice where  involuntary  separations  are  con- 
centrated.   Of  those  workers  terminated  in 
1949  and  1962,  who  constituted  over  half  of 
all  those  Involuntarily  separated.  It  Is  esU- 
mated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
about  90  percent  had  less  than  1  year's  Fed- 
eral service.     During  the  fiscal  year  of  19SS 
there  was  a  reduction  of  over  116,000  workers, 
of  which  76,000  was  In  the  last  6  months. 
Cuts  In  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1954  mean  further  sharp  reductions  In  Ind- 
eral employment  of  white-collar  workers,  as 
well  as  blue-collar  employees  In  navy  yards, 
arsenals,  and  Air  Force  Installations.     It  is 
because  so  many  Federal  workers  now  have 
practically   nothing   to  fall   back   on   when 
they  lose  their  jobs  that  legislation  should 
be  passed  without  further  delay  extending 
coverage  to  Federal  workers  under  State  un- 
employment-Insurance laws.     Had  the  pro- 
posals before  the  Congress  In  1951  been  en- 
acted, the  tens  of  thoiisands  of  Pederal  work- 
ers, many  with  years  of  faithful  service,  who 
have  been  dismissed  In   the   past  3  years, 
would  have  had  some  means  to  tide  them- 
selves over  until  they  found  other  jobs. 

In  iU  AprU  1983  meeting,  the  Pederal  Ad- 
vlstMry  Council  of  Employment  Securttr, 
which  consists  of  represenUtlves  of  labar| 
Industry,  and  the  public,  unanimously  ap- 
proved unemployment-Insurance  coverage 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  under  existing 
State  laws.  This  stand  has  been  supported, 
as  well,  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
other  executive  departmenU.  and  all  organi- 
zations of  Federal  workers. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  first-line  defenses  against  a  de- 
pression. The  truce  In  Korea  wUl  cause  re- 
adj\i8tments  in  our  economy.  Unemploy- 
ment insiu-ance  can  be  relied  upon  to  smooth 
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tbst  readjustment  for  the  tmemployed  wotlt- 
er,  the  commxuilty  in  which  he  lives,  and  the 
businesses  dependent  upon  his  purchasing 
power.  It  Is  sound  In  a  period  of  readjust- 
ment m  private  industry  and  It  la  sound  in  a 
period  of  retrenchment  in  Government.  If 
it  is  sound  social  and  economic  policy  to  in- 
sure workers  in  private  employment  against 
involuntary  unemplojrment.  It  is  equally 
sound  to  provide  insurance  for  workers  in  the 
Federal  service. 


[8.  2530,  83d  Cong..  1st  sess.l 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  furtlier  amended  by  add- 
ing  after   title   XIV    thereof   the   following 
new  tlUe: 
"Tma  XV— UmoCTixmRirr  CoimaraaTioir 

P0«  FKBOUX.  EMTUn 


Smc.  1501.  When  used  in  this  Utl»— 

"(a)  The  term  'Federal  service'  means  any 
•enrlce  performed  aftw  1961  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  Statss  or  any  instrumentality 
thereof  which  Is  wholly  owned  by  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  term  shall  not  Include 
(1)  service  performed  by  an  elective  officer 
in  the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  (3)  service 
performed  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  (3)  service  performed 
by  foreign  service  personnel  for  whom  spe- 
cial separation  allowances  are  provided  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
809),  (4)  service  performed  prior  to  January 
1.  1953,  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
trator If  such  service  constitutes  employment 
under  section  1607  (m)  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act.  or  (5)  service  per- 
formed outside  the  United  States  by  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Por  the  purpose  of  clause  (5)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "United  States'  when 
used  in  a  geographical  sense  means  the 
SUtes.  Alaska.  Hawaii,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  The  term  "Federal  wages'  means  all 
remuneration  for  Federal  service.  Including 
cash  allowances  and  remuneration  In  any 
medium  other  than  cash. 

"(c)  The  term  "Federal  employee'  means 
an  individual  who  has  performed  Federal 
service. 

*"(d)  The  term  'compensation*  means  cash 
benefits  payable  to  Individuals  with  respect 
to  their  unemployment  (Including  any  por- 
tion thereof  payable  with  respect  to  de- 
pendents). 

"(e)  The  term  'benefit  year'  means  the 
benefit  year  as  defined  In  the  applicable 
State  unemployment  compensation  law;  ex- 
cept that,  if  such  State  law  does  not  define 
a  benefit  year,  then  such  term  means  the 
period  prescribed  in  the  agreement  under 
this  title  with  such  Stats  or,  in  the  absence 
of  an  agreement,  the  period  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(f)  The  term  "Secretary*  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

"COaCPSKSATION    VtNt 

UNim   STATS   SOSSSMOItS 


IS02.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  State,  or  with  the 
agency  administering  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  such  State,  under  which 
such  State  agency  (1)  will  make,  as  agent  of 
the  United  States,  payments  of  ctxnpensa- 
tlon,  on  the  basis  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  to  Pederal  employees,  and  (2) 
will  otherwise  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and  with  other  State  agencies  in  making  pay- 
ments of  compensation  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  such  sgreement  shall  provide 
that  compensation  will  be  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  Pederal  employee,  with  req;>ect  to  un- 
employment after  December  31,  1968,  in  the 
same  amount,  on  the  same  terms,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  as  the  compensa- 
Uoa  which  would  be  payabls  to  such  em- 


ployee under  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  of  the  State  if  the  Federal  service 
and  Pederal  wages  of  such  employee  assigned 
to  such  State  under  section  1804  had  been 
included  as  employment  and  wages  under 
sueh  law. 

"(e)  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
with  respect  to  entitlement  to  compensation 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  review  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  determina- 
tions under  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law.  and  only  in  such  m»nn^  and 
to  suai  extent. 

"(d)  Each  agreement  shall  provide  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  agree- 
ment may  be  amended  or  terminated. 

"OOKPZNBATXOir  rot  riDXEAZ.  SMPLOTin  ZH 

aassNCB  OS*  stats  "■■■  — -t 

*"8cc.  1503.  (a)  In  the  case  of  a  Pederal  em- 
ployes whose  Pederal  service  and  Pederal 
wages  are  assigned  under  section  1604  to  a 
State  which  does  not  have  an  agreement 
under  this  title  with  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  shaU,  upon  the  fiUng  by  such 
employee  of  a  claim  for  compensation  tinder 
this  subsection,  make  payments  of  com- 
pensation to  him  with  re^>ect  to  unemploy- 
ment after  December  31,  19S3.  in  the  same 
amounts,  on  the  same  terms,  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  would  be  paid  to  him 
under  the  unemployment  oompensation  law 
of  such  State  if  such  employee's  Pederal  serv- 
ice and  Federal  wages  had  been  included  aa 
employment  and  wages,  under  such  law,  ex- 
cept that  If  such  employee,  without  regard 
to  his  Federal  service  and  Federal  wages,  has 
employment  or  wages  sufficient  to  qualify  for 
any  compensation  during  the  benefit  year 
under  the  law  of  such  State,  then  payments 
of  compensation  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  his  Federal 
service  and  Federal  wages. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Federal  employee 
whose  Federal  service  and  Federal  wages 
are  assigned  under  section  1504  to  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  shall,  upon  the  filing  by  such  em- 
ployee of  a  claim  for  compensation  xuider 
this  subsection,  make  payments  of  compen- 
sation to  him  with  respect  to  unemployment 
after  December  31,  1951,  in  the  same 
amounts,  on  the  same  terms,  and  subject  to 
,  the  same  conditions  as  would  be  paid  to 
him  luider  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  if  such 
employee's  Pederal  service  and  Federal 
wages  had  been  included  as  employment 
and  wages  under  such  law,  except  that  if 
such  employee,  without  regard  to  his  Fed- 
eral service  and  Pederal  wages,  has  em- 
ployment or  wages  sufficient  to  qxulify  for 
any  compensation  during  the  benefit  year 
under  such  law.  then  payments  of  com- 
pensation under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  only  on  the  basis  of  his  Pederal  serv- 
ice and  Federal  wages. 

"(c)  Any  Federal  employee  whose  claim  for 
compensation  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  has  been  denied  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  fair  hearing  in  accordance  with 
regulations  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary. 
Any  final  determination  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  entitlement  to  compensa- 
tion under  tills  section  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  provided  in 
section  205  (g)  of  title  II  with  respect  to 
final  decisions  of  the  Administrator  under 
such  title. 

"(d)  The  Secre1yu7  may  utilise  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  agencies  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  under 
the  act  of  Jtme  6.  1933  (48  Stat.  113),  as 
amended.  Par  the  purpose  of  payments 
made  to  such  agencies  xuider  such  act.  the 
furnishing  oX  such  personnel  and  facilities 


shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public-employment  ofltoss 
of  such  agencies. 

"STATS  TO   WBtCB  TtOKRAI.  SXSVICX  AH9  WACBS 
ASS    ASSICNABLS 

"Sbc.  1604.  In  aooordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  Pederaa 
service  and  Federal  wages  of  an  employee 
Bhall  be  assigned  to  the  State  in  which  he 
had  his  last  official  station  In  Federal  serv- 
ice prior  to  the  filing  of  his  first  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  benefit  year,  except 
that— 

"(1)  if,  at  the  time  of  the  flUng  of  such 
first  claim,  he  reaides  in  anotlier  State  in 
which  lie  polormed.  after  the  termination 
of  such  Pederal  service,  servioe  covered 
under  the  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  such  other  State,  such  Federal  service  and 
Pederal  wages  shall  be  assigned  to  such 
other  State; 

"(2)  if  his  last  official  station  in  Pederal 
service,  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  first 
claim,  was  outside  the  United  States,  such 
Pederal  service  and  Federal  wages  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  State  where  he  resides  at 
the  time  he  files  such  first  claim:  ar  d 

"(3)  if  such  first  claim  is  filed  while  he 
Is  residing  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  such  Federal  service  and  Federal 
wages  shall  be  assigned  to  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

"TXXATlCXirT  or  AOCKX7KD   AKirDAI.   LKAVS 

"8bc.  1505.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
in  the  case  of  a  Pederal  employee  who  la 
performing  Federal  service  at  the  time  of 
his  separation  from  employment  by  the 
United  States  or  any  instrumentality 
thereof.  (1)  the  Pederal  service  uf  such 
employee  shall  be  considered  as  continxiing 
during  the  period,  subsequent  to  such 
separation,  with  respect  to  which  he  is  con- 
sidered as  having  received  payment  of  ac- 
cumulated and  current  annual  or  vacation 
leave  pursuant  to  any  Federal  law,  and  (2) 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning allocation  over  the  period,  such 
payment  shall  constitute  Federal  wages. 

"FATIOEMTS  TO   STATSS 

"Sbc.  1600.  (a)  Each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  the  additional  cost  to  the 
State  of  payments  of  compensation  made 
under  and  in  aoocMxlanee  with  an  agreement 
under  this  title  which  would  not  have  been 
incurred  by  the  State  but  for  the  agreement. 

"(b)  In  making  payments  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  the  State,  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  relmbxirsement.  as  may  be  de- 
tem^ned  by  the  Secretary,  such  sum  as  the 
Secretary  estimates  the  State  will  be  en- 
titled to  receive  xmder  this  title  for  each 
calendar  month,  reduced  or  Increased,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum  by  which  the 
Secretary  finds  that  his  estimates  for  any 
prior  calendar  month  were  greater  or  less 
than  the  amounts  which  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  State.  Such  estimates  may  bs 
made  upon  the  basis  of  such  statistical, 
sampling,  or  other  method  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State  agency. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  pairment  to  each  State  sums  pay- 
able to  such  State  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, shall  make  payment  to  the  State  in 
accordance  with  such  certification,  from  the 
fxmds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  ■ 
title. 

"(d)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  Is  paid;  and  any  money  so 
paid  which  is  not  tised  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  returned,  at  the  time  qiecifted  in 
tiie  agreement  under  this  title,  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  credited  to  current  aiyltrahie  ap- 
propriations, funds,  or  accounts  from  wliich 
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paymtnte  to  SUtM  vaniKt  thte  ttUe  may  tw 
made. 

"(«)  An  agreement  tinder  this  tltl*  may 
reqtilre  any  ofBcer  or  employee  of  tbe  Stata 
certifying  payments  or  dlsbiirslng  funds 
pursuant  to  the  agreement,  or  otherwise 
participating  In  its  performance,  to  give  a 
surety  bond  to  the  United  States  In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary, and  may  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

-(f)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  designated  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  this  title,  as  a  certifying  offlcer, 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or 
intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  be 
liable  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any 
compensation  certified  by  him  under  this 
title. 

"(g)  No  dlsbxnrsing  oflleer  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  be  liable  with  re- 
spect to  any  payment  by  him  under  this  title 
If  it  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by 
a  certifying  offlcer  designated  as  provided 
In  suljsectlon  (f )  of  this  section. 

"(h)  For  the  pxirpose  of  payments  made 
to  a  Stats  under  title  m.  administration 
by  the  State  agency  of  such  State  ptirsuant 
to  an  agreement  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  State  unemployment  compensation 
law. 

"XKVOBSfATIOir 

••Skj.  1507.  (a)  All  Federal  departments 
agencies,  and  wholly  owned  Instrumentall- 
ttos  of  the  United  States  are  directed  to 
make  available  to  State  agencies  which  have 
agreements  under  this  title  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  the  case  may  be.  such  Information 
vrlth  respect  to  the  Federal  service  and  Fed- 
eral wages  of  any  Federal  employee  as  the 
Secretary  nxay  find  practicable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  determination  of  such  em- 
ployee's entitlement  to  compensation  under 
this  title. 

**(b)  The  agency  administering  the  un- 
employment compensation  law  of  any  State 
•hall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  inf orma- 
tfcm  aa  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
or  appreciate  in  carrying  out  the  provlskHU 
of  this  title,  and  such  information  shall  be 
deemed  reports  required  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (6)  of  aub- 
Mctlon  (a)  of  section  303. 

"PSIVALTiaB 

"Sac.  1508.  Whoever  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  fails 
to  disclose  a  material  fact,  to  obtain  or  In- 
crease for  himself  or  for  any  other  Individ* 
ual  any  payment  authorized  to  be  paid  un- 
der this  title  or  under  an  agreement  there- 
under ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  91.000 
or  imprisoned  tot  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

''mmBVumcan 

-Stc.  1509.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
sofar as  practicable  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation agencies  before  prescribing  any 
mles  or  regulations  which  may  affect  the 
performance  by  such  agencies  of  functions 
pursuant   to    agreements   tinder   this   title. 

"APPSOPSIATIONS 

"Sac.  1510.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  not 
otherwise  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  oat  the  provisions  of  this 
tltle." 

Sac.  a.  Section  1006  (e)  and  section  1W7 
(m)  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
are  each  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"December  31,  1»4S.-  the  foUowtag:  "and 
prior  to  January  1,  ISM.". 


PaUkP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  KisaoiiBi 

IN  1  BB  SBNATK  0¥  TRB  UNITED  ffTATSB 

Monday,  Augiat  3, 1953 

M '.  HENNIN08.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiilmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ,  Vppendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
whl(  h  I  have  prepared  on  the  subject  of 
pubic  power,  and  other  related  matters. 

11  lere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
men  b  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows  : 

STATpONT  BT  BOM.  THOMSa  C.  HaMNINOB,  JB.. 

or  Missouai 
Tl^  Nation  has  gradually  come  to  know 
our  great  river  basins  mxist  be  developed 
single  unit  to  get  the  greatest  benefits 
them.  The  control  of  floodwaters  must 
r^ted  to  soil  conservation,  to  navigation, 
Ifrlgatlon.  to  domestic  and  Industrial 
supply,  as  well  as  to  electric  power 
lupjAy  for  homes,  farms,  commercial  estab- 
llahi  tents,  and  iiHlustry. 
Av^lIablUty  of  power,  Indtutrlal  develop- 
agriculture,  and  the  development  of 
minerals  must  be  interrelated  to  get  optl> 
benefits. 
Eabh  resource  Is  a  part  of  the  whole.  If 
one  resource  Is  wasted — such  as  poirer  po- 
tent! al — the  loss  spreads  like  a  wave  In  a 
pool  of  water:  There  is  loss  of  industry,  loss 
of  j^bs,  loss  of  trade,  loss  of  taxes,  loss  of 
values,  and  loss  of  htnnan  oppor- 
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lave  been  greatly  shocked  by  develop- 
in  the  electric  power  field  under  the 
administration  this  year.     My  disturb- 
over   the    proposed    Bonneville   power 
the  Secretary  of  Interior's  with- 
from  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  proceed, 
and  the  administration's  recommenda- 
on    the    rural    electrification    budget 
brotight  directly  home  to  me  when 
Rock  Dam  was  stopped  and  the  at- 
on    Southwest    Power    Administration 
ovir  REA  cooperatives  was  started — an 
which   has   been   largely   successful, 
private  power  industry  is  attempting 
over  the  biggest  takeaway  in  Amer- 
hlstory.     The    stake    is    many    times 
than  was  Involved  in  the  offshore  oil 


pit 


engineers   advise   me  that  In   the 

diesel  plant  in  the  United  States  to- 

1  barrel  of  crude  oil  equals  338  kllowatt- 

of  electricity.    In  the  most  modern 

efficient   plants,    I    barrel   of  crude  oil 

equals  800  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 

pave  had  calculated   what  an  electric 

giveaway  means  in  comparison  to  the 

involved  in  the  tldelands  oil  bill.    The 

figtire — 1  barrel  of  crude  oil  equals  600 

kllo^tt-hours  of  electricity — was  used. 


'The  great  Bells  Caoyoa  Dam  site,  capa- 
ble of  generating  i.2  billion  kilowatt-hours 
of  prime  electricity  each  year,  over  a  50-yeai 
license  period,  is  equal  to  nearly  a  haU- 
bllUon  barrel  oil  giveaway. 

The  Geological  Survey  estimated  that 
crude  oU  reserves  underlyii^  the  adjacent 
offshore  lands  given  to  the  States  wotUd 
run  3.5  billion  barrels.  Hells  Canyon  dam- 
alte  alone  will  be  one-fifth  as  big  a  give- 
away as  was  the  offshore  bill. 

Redevelopment  of  Niagara  Falls  involved  a 
generating  capacity  capable  of  producing 
7.9  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  per 
year.  Over  the  50-year  license  period,  that 
Is  equal  to  650  million  barrels  of  crude  oil. 
Therefore  about  one-fourth  as  much  is  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  giveaway  of  this 
one  damalte  u  was  involved  in  the  offahoca 
bill. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  report  on 
potential  hydroelectric  power  in  the  United 
States,  isstied  in  May  1930.  shows  that  there 
is  undeveloped  hydro  in  this  country  ca- 
pable of  generating  360  billion  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity  annually.  I  am  sure  that  the 
private  electric  power  companies  will  not 
grab  all  of  It.  But  if  they  i,v>cceed  In  get- 
ting the  Federal  Oo\'emmc  ..  to  halt  power 
development,  or  at  least  c  ^*  them  all  the 
power  at  the  btu  bar.  they  wUl  have  denied 
it  all  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  crude  oil  eqtilvalent  of  this  great 
hydropotential,  over  a  BO-year  license  pe- 
riod. Is  eqtuil  to  30  billion  barrels  of  oil  or 
13  times  the  amotint  involved  in  the  whole 
offshore  oil  giveaway. 

I  ask  consent.  Mr  President,  to  Insert  in 
the  Racoeo  at  this  point  In  my  remark*  a 
table  showing  the  oil  eqtilvalent  of  otir 
hydroelectric  potentialities,  and  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  Hells  Canyon  damslta. 

Tabli  1.— Oil  equivalent  of  hydro 

[600  kilowatt-hours  equals  1  barrel  in  ef- 
ficient stations,  33S  kilowatt-hours  eqtiala 
1  barrel  in  average  utility  plant} 

OU   equivalent   at   600   kllowstt-houn   par 
barrel: 
Niagara  Falls: 

7,884,000.000         kOowatt 

hours   per   year .... 

50-year    period  -.....-, 
Hells  Canyon: 

6,161,000.000       kilowatt 

hovirs  per  year  _.^_  8,  600, 000 

50-year   period 430.000,000 

United     States     tmdevel- 
oped: 
360,000.000,000    kUowatt 

hours  per  year 600.000.000 

60-year    period SO,  000, 000, 000 

Following  that  table,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Racoea  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks,  a  second  table, 
showing  by  drainage  areas,  the  undevel- 
oped hydroelectric  potential  In  the  United 
States,  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  crude  oil  equivalent 
of  that  power  on  an  annual  and  a  60-year 
license  period  basis. 


Barrels    - 

13. 000, 000 
690.000.000 


T^BLB  2. — United  Sialet  undeveloped  hydro — Oil  equimlent- 

lAt  800  kilowatt-hours  per  barrel) 


-By  drainage  hatin  aretu 
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Annual  potential 
kilowatt-hours 
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The  Tenaeoaea  Talley  la  not  included  m 
this  Uble  for  its  hydropotential  has  been 
.  developed  for  the  people. 

The  greatest  give  away  of  all.  regionally, 
will  be  by  the  North  Pacific  area — power 
eqtilvalent  to  five  tlmea  the  whole  tldelands 
oil  stake. 

Second  only  to  that  would  be  the  give- 
away out  of  the  great  Missouri  Basin,  the 
equivalent  of  8.1  billion  barrels  of  oil  out  of 
that  area.  The  South  Pacific  would  be 
equally  deprived.  The  Ohio  River  Basin  area 
would  lose  the  eqtilvalent  of  3.1  billion 
barrels  of  crude  oil  over  a  50-year  period. 
The  Cclorado  River  area  the  equivalent  of 
2^  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil. 

Totally  In  the  Great  Lakes-8t.  X<awrenee 
area  the  loss  would  be  18  billion  kilowatts 
hotirs  of  generation  annually,  eqtial  to  1.5 
biUlon  barrels  of  crtide  over  a  60-year  license 
period. 

This  is  a  fantastically  large  public  asset. 
Mr.  President,  to  be  turned  over  to  a  private, 
monopoly-tninded  Industry,  to  develop  and 
exploit  for  their  own  profit,  or  to  leave  un- 
developed if  that  appear!  more  advantageous 
to  them. 

The  real  stake  Involved  in  the  power  give- 
away, Mr.  President,  is  in  reality  much  larger 
than  these  figures  I  have  given. 

Tied  to  the  development  of  this  power  la 
whether  or  not  we  shall  have  great  watershed 
developments;  whether  or  not  there  shall  be 
developed  all  the  other  benfits  which  can 
come   with   develofMnent  of  energy   supply. 

Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  President's  Mlssotiri 
Basin  Survey  Commission.  The  report  of 
that  Commission  made  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  was  Isstied  early  this 
year. 

Otir  commission  was  bi-partisan.  Sena- 
tors MuBBAT  and  Mxltok  Young  served  with 
me  on  It.  Congressman  WATirs  Asrarau.. 
OLXFToao  HoPK.  and  Jamxs  TkncaLB  served. 
There  were  five  public  members. 

This  commission  disagreed,  6  to  8.  on 
whether  or  not  there  shotild  t>e  a  single  Fed- 
eral agency  in  charge  of  a  great,  over-all 
Mlssotiri  Basin  program,  or  similar  overall 
agency  receiving  its  authority  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  the  States  throtigh  an 
Interstate  compact. 

There  was  no  disagreement  among  us  that 
there  should  be  one  great  over-all  develop- 
ment. We  agreed,  and  I  tise  the  language 
of  the  report: 

"The  program  should  be  comprehensive — 
for  the  basin  as  a  whole  and  for  all  its  land 
and  water  resources. 

"The  program  should  encourage  the  di- 
versified development  of  the  basin's  resources 
for  both  progressive  growth  and  stabUity. 

"The  over-all  objective  at  resource  develop- 
ment should  be  to  embrace  economic  oppor- 
ttinlty  for  the  people  of  the  basin,  improve 
their  welfare,  and  enlarge  their  contribution 
to  the  Nation.  To  achieve  thU  objective, 
the  Commission  specified  the  following  pro- 
gram goals:  Watershed  management  and 
land  conservation,  fiood  control,  irrigation, 
forestry,  electric  power,  domestic  and  indus- 
trial water  supply,  navigation,  streambank 
stabilization,  pollution  abatement,  mosquito 
control,  drainage,  fish  and  wUdllfe,  recrea- 
tion, Indtistrlal  development,  and  the  salvage 
of  scientific  resotirces." 

All  of  these  things,  Mr.  President,  are  in- 
herent In  river  development.  All  can  be 
enhanced  by  a  unified  ai^roach  to  an  entire 
watershed. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
Congress  created  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority which  has  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  theory.  It  has  been  recognition  of 
this  fact  which  has  catised  the  Congress  to 
approve  baslnwlde  development  plans  for 
many  of  otir  rivers. 

Losses  Inherent  In  any  power  giveaway 
cannot  be  measured  totally  by  figures  such 
as  I  have  given  you  in  my  comparison  of 
the  power  giveaway  with  the  oil  giveaway. 
There  mtist  be  added  to  those  startling  fig- 


ures the  lost  employment,  the  lost  navlga- 
Uon  benefits,  the  lost  flood-control  benefits, 
the  lost  irrigation,  the  lost  industriee.  the 
loss  of  economic  development,  and  lost  op- 
portunities for  people,  which  result  from 
slngle-ptirpoee  development  of  electric  power 
only — and  high-cost  electric  power  rather 
than  the  low-cost  power  which  we  so  criti- 
cally need  as  a  basis  for  electroprocess  in- 
dustries and  utilization  of  lower  grade  min- 
eral deposits. 

Our  study  of  the  Missouri  Basin  and  the 
Interrelationship  of  development  problems 
gave  me  a  vivid  Insight  Into  the  Importance 
of  iMsinwide  development.  I  knew  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  success.  I 
^new  that  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Re- 
cH^aniaation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  had  dealt  with  this  necessity 
In  deuil.  I  knew  that  the  President's  Water 
Policy  Commission  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

But  the  Interrelationship  of  projects— 
how  one  purpose  or  one  project  makes  others 
feasible  until  they  totally  spell  economic 
growth  and  greater  htunan  well-being — was 
clarified  to  me. 

The  Mlssotiri  Basin  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  development  since 
1900.  At  the  ttirn  of  the  centtiry  the  10 
Mlssotiri  Basin  States  had  IS  percent  of  the 
national  population.  In  1B60.  we  had  only 
10  percent.  Iowa,  Kansss.  Nebraska,  and  my 
own  State  of  Missouri  have  never  equaled 
the  national  rate  of  population  growth  since 
1900.  Our  States  have  been  predominantly 
agricultural.  We  have  not  had  the  indus- 
trial development  which  has  occtirred  in 
other  areas,  p«u^y  because  we  have  not  had 
power.  In  some  areas  lack  of  industrial  de- 
velopment might  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
transportation,  Init  certainly  not  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Missouri  Basin  which 
has  fbilen  behind  national  growth  for  the 
longest  period  of  any  at  the  Mlssotiri  Basin 
States. 

An  abundant  supply  of  reasonably  priced 
energy  is  unquestionably  now  the  key  to  a 
better  economy  in  the  Mlssotiri  Basin,  aa 
well  as  other  areas  in  America. 

The  gives vray  of  choice  power  sites  in  otir 
river  basins  will  deny  the  people  of  the  areas 
and  of  the  Nation  not  jtist  kilowatts  of 
energy,  which  can  be  compared  to  Imrrels 
of  oil,  but  of  an  expanding  economy,  of  op- 
porttinlty.  and  of  a  major  part  of  their  fu- 
ture. 

The  Mlssotiri  Basin  Survey  Commission  re- 
port states  my  thesis  well.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  chapter  3  of  the  report  dealing 
with  electric  power: 

"In  Its  earUest  stages.  In  the  [Missouri] 
Basin  as  elsewhere,  electricity  has  served 
c'liefly  for  lighting  and  motor  appliances, 
with  loads  centered  in  small  tovms  and  cit- 
ies. Local  production  of  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  electric  power  at  high  cost 
has  been  adequate  for  these  purposes  If  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Increasing  demand  has 
reached  a  point  now,  however,  that  necessi- 
tates the  generation  of  large  qtiantlties  of 
low  cost  power  and  frequently  the  transmis- 
sion of  It  economically  over  long  distances. 

"To  meet  today's  needs,  a  large  and  com- 
plex supply  system  Is  reqtiired  to  comple- 
ment local  systems  that  serve  customers  di- 
rectly. Special  considerations,  among  them 
the  area's  history  of  development,  accord 
Federal  projects  in  the  basin  a  larger  role 
In  this  respect  than  such  projects  generally 
have  elsewhere. 

"The  Commission  recognises  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  involved  In  the  gen- 
eration and  sale  of  electric  power  as  a  part 
of  a  Federal  program.  But  above  the  prob- 
lem It  sees  the  great  material  asset  being 
brought  into  service,  not  only  for  the  im- 
mediate area  reached,  but  also  for  the  basin 
and  the  country. 

"This  asset  has  Irreplaceable  economic  and 
social  values  for  the  basin's  people — In  the 
cotintry  and  city.  For  the  farm  families  of 
the  Great  Plains.  Introduced  to  the  miracle 


of  electric  power  in  increasing  numbers  in 
recent  years,  the  energy  carries  with  it  the 
intangible  values  which  come  with  light,  less 
drtidgery  in  the  kitchen  and  the  bam.  and 
all  the  other  useful  purposes  which  electric 
energy  first  brought  to  urban  communities 
50  years  ago.  A  Federal  project  can  and  is 
obligated  to  facilitate,  within  practical  lim- 
its, tises  that  are  most  Important  in  increas- 
ing production.  In  this  basin  one  such  di- 
rection of  use  Is  the  Increase  In  agricultural 
products  and  the  utilization  of  mineral  or 
forest  resotirces  wtich  would  not  be  possible 
without  available  power  at  moderate  rjites. 
Another  is  the  tise  of  electricity  to  make  pos- 
sible shifting  other  resources,  like  labor,  to 
more  productive  tises. 

"The  Commission  concludes  that  the  Fed- 
eral power  development  in  the  basin  is 
needed,  and  will  return  benefits  above  costs. 
A  majority  of  the  basin  residents  want  It. 
Kxlstlng  laws  as  to  electric  power  set  forth 
the  right  goals  in  the  main,  and  establlah  a 
good  basis  for  power  marketing  and  manage- 
ment." 

Having  participated  in  this  Mlasouri  Baala 
survey,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  bill  of- 
fered today  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Act,  requiring  affirmative  con- 
gressional approval  before  issuance  of  any 
hydroelectric  power  license  to  private  inter- 
ests in  any  basin  where  we  have  authorized 
or  are  considering  authorization  of  a  basin- 
wide  development  plan,  is  an  extremely  wise 
measure. 

Congressional  intent  to  carry  forward  these 
baslnwlde  developments  can  now  be  circum- 
vented by  mlagtilded  or  ci^riclotis  Federal 
Power  Commission  decisions  on  licenses. 
Tremendotis  losses  can  be  Involved.  Hav- 
ing asstuned  jtirisdlction  and  directed  basin- 
wide  development — or  stirveys  to  determine 
the  advtsablUty  of  such  baslnwlde  develop- 
ment— It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  Congress 
should  retain  final  jurisdiction  and  the  final 
voice  as  to  whether  one  or  another  segment 
or  project,  out  of  any  of  these  basins,  shall 
be  given  away  for  private  exploitation. 

BCr.  President,  while  I  have  thtis  far  dealt 
with  the  Missouri  Basin,  it  is  not  out  of  any 
greater  Interest  on  my  part  in  the  basin  than 
in  the  problems  of  the  southern  area  in  my 
Bute. 

The  southon  area  of  Missouri — along  with 
the  whole  Southwest  Power  Administration 
district  in  several  States — ^is  a  No.  1  Tictlm 
of  the  povrer  giveaway. 

The  rural  electrification  cooperatives  in 
this  area  3  or  3  years  ago  patriotically  gave 
up  contract  rights  to  power  output  from 
Btill  Shoals  dam  to  permit  diversion  of  that 
power  to  a  defense  alumintim  indtistry. 
They  were  promised  that  Table  Rock  dam 
wotild  be  rushed  to  oompHstion  to  replace  the 
Bull  Shoals  power. 

The  administration  halted  Table  Bock 
Dam  constniction  early  this  year,  without 
consultation  with  the  Congress.  The  House 
of  Repreeentatives  declined  any  funds  for 
continued  construction  this  year,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  pledge  to  the  cooperatives.  Only 
the  Senate  inclusion  of  a  moderate  stun  for 
work  on  this  dam  this  year — later  reduced  at 
the  insistence  of  House  conferees — has  pre- 
vented a  complete  cloee-down  on  construc- 
tion work  at  the  project,  and  a  total  re- 
pudiation of  the  Nation's  morsd  obligation 
to  the  farm  people  who  compose  the  BEA 
cooperatives  involved. 

The  agreement  last  Monday  evening  to 
limitations  on  the  Southwest  Power  Admin- 
istration continuing  funds,  which  repudlatea 
contracts  between  REA  cooperatives  and 
the  Southwest  Power  Administration,  will 
not  only  destroy  their  generating  and  trans- 
mission coopoatives,  but  leave  RKA  groups 
without  power  and  wholly  at  the  will  of  pri- 
vate power  suppliers  as  to  quantttlea  and 
prices  for  their  power  supply. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Senate  waa  mare  Hb- 
eral  than  the  Houae  of  Bepresantatlvao  la 
this  matter. 
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But  there  is  no  point  In  using  obacnre 

language. 

Tbe  great  power  monopollsta  are  at  wtxfk 
all  over  Washington.  They  see  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  Federal  power  program  ahead. 
They  appeared  as  witnesses  for  elimination 
of  the  Southwest  Power  Administration  con- 
tlnulTig  funds.  Now  they  are  standing  by 
to  pick  up  the  wreckage  when  the  coopera- 
tives are  liquidated. 

The  power  giveaway  Is  already  underway 
In  the  Southwest.  It  Is  approaching  In  the 
Northwest,  at  Niagara,  and  all  over  the  land. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion,  Mr.  President, 
to  declare  that  I  shall  again  take  up  the 
fight  next  January— or  sooner  If  events  re- 
quire— determined  to  stop  the  power  give- 
away, to  reverse  the  Southwest  Power  situa- 
tion, to  fight  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
today  Introduced,  for  the  integrity  of  our 
Oovemment  commitments  to  REA  groups, 
and  for  an  expanding  economy,  national  se- 
curity, and  a  future  for  this  great  land. 

Men  of  narrow  Tlston  who  want  to  hold 
back  American  development,  to  halt  eco- 
aomle  growth  and  fasten  monopoly  reins  on 
existing  productive  facilities,  cannot  long 
prerall.  I  deeply  regret  their  temporary  re- 
surgence. But  I  am  confident  that  they  win 
be  stopped  and  the  great  power  giveaway — la 
tlmaa  larger  than  offshore  oil  In  direct  re- 
•ourcea  Involved — ^wUl  also  be  stopped  dead 
In  Its  tracks. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REIiiARES 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


Of  nog  SBf  ATB  OF  THX  UNTTSD  &TATM8 
Monday,  Augiut  3, 1953 

Ut.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest uxumimotis  consent  to  hare  ininted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Massacre  of  Prisoners," 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Post,  July 
39,  1053.  This  editorial  deserves  close 
attoition  by  our  military  and  civil  au- 
thor, ties  charged  with  carrying  on  ne- 
gotiations in  the  coming  political  confer- 
ence in  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoui, 
M  follows: 

MASBAcn  «p  Pusomas 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  had  better 
brace  themselves  for  a  shock,  the  horrifying 
and  barbaroTis  story  of  what  happened  to  al- 
most 10.000  American  s<Mdlers  who  are  listed 
either  as  prisoners  of  war  or  as  missing  In 
action. 

There  have  been  hints  In  the  past  about 
this  bloodcurdling  tale  of  sheer  savagery,  but 
In  the  appeasing  manner  of  our  dealings  with 
the  Communists  It  has  never  been  given  the 
emphasis  It  deserved.  In  Justice  and  com- 
mon humanity  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  mlulng  should  be  given  the  facts. 

Away  back  In  January  1852.  Col.  James  M. 
Hanley  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  office  of  the 
Bghth  Army  tried  to  tell  the  story.  He  said 
that  Chinese  Communists  and  ROrth  Korean 
Communists  had  massacred  a  total  of  6,270 
American  prisoners  of  war.  General  Bldg- 
way  then  the  commander  in  Korea,  censured 
Hanley  for  disclosing  tlie  figures  but  flnaUy 
got  around  to  admitting  tliat  Hanley's  fig- 
ures were  correct.  In  substance  the  Army 
command  didnt  want  to  offend  the  Com- 
munists and  endanger  truce  talks. 

There  are  3,313  Americans  to  be  returned 
to  our  lines  by  the  Communists  out  of  a  to- 
tal of  13.285  men  missing  in  action.    At  tha 
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rate  of  Increase  ot  those  missing  In  action 
estaMlshed  in  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  tlte  war  and  with  the  known  number  of 
in  action  since  January,  1952,  it 
plain  that  the  massacres  by  Com- 
accoimt  for  the  missing  10,000. 
ts  unthinkable  that  this  appalling  crime 
shallowed  up  in  the  fog  of  aj^Masement. 
out  for  Justice,  for  the  world  to  know 
nonstrous  scale  of  Communist  Infamy. 
Article  60  of  the  armistice  document  says 
within  90  days  there  shall  be  a  high- 
political  conference  which  will  consider 
uture  of  Korea,  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
troope,  et  cetera.  Of  course  the  Oom- 
wlll  take  full  advantage  of  et  cetera 
itrag  m  every  Issue  extant. 

et  cetera  also  cover  a  United  Nations 

Into  the  barbaroxis  slaughter  ol  un- 

prlsoners  of  war?    Or.  is  appeasement 

deeply  rooted  now  that  the  death  of  these 

POWs  will  be  passed  over?    The 

possesses  evidence  that  the  massacres 

place,  evidence  which  has  been  kept 

concealment  all  these  months. 

Oommunlsta  are  going  to  drag  out  the 
blackmail  for  43  days  releasing  prisoners  at 
rate  of  300  a  day.  That's  43  days  of 
[t,  doubt,  wild  hope,  profound  despair 
he  families  of  10.000  Americans.  And 
is  only  a  part  of  the  abject  surrender, 
one  consequence  of  the  loee  of  this  war. 
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Niacara  FaOs  Power  Potential 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ION.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MSW  TOOK 

IN  "tBE  SKNATI  OP  THB  UNIl'EU  8TATB3 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

lAr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent ly  Mr.  Alex  Radin.  general  manager 
of  t  le  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion representing  most  of  the  munici- 
paUr  owned  utilities  in  America,  ad- 
dresied  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Pen  isylvania  [Mr.  Maktov)  as  chairman 
of  t  le  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
in  r  >gard  to  the  proposal  to  turn  over 
the  Niagara  Falls  power  potential  to  five 
priv  kte  power  companies. 

1 1  ^k  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
lettc  r  from  Mr.  Radin.  expressing  strong 
opp(8ltlon  to  the  private  power  grab  of 
Nlai  ara  Falls,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix ( if  the  Recokd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  f(  Uows: 
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PoBUC  PowBt  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  July  27. 1953. 
B>WA*D  MaxTDf , 
^enate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SxiTATOB    MArnx:     The    American 

Power  Association,  representing  over 

l^cal  publicly  owned  electric  systems  in 

and  Puerto  Rico,  wishes  to  state 

oi^position  o#  H.  R.  4351.    This  bill,  which 

passed  by  the  Hbtise  would  have  the 

of  directing  the  Federal  Povrer  Com- 

~  to  ismie  a  license  to  5  private  utility 

les    for    the    redevelopment    of    the 

potential  at  Niagara  Palls. 

the    Joint    hearings    conducted 
this  year  by  the  Senate  anla  House 
Works  Committees  coincided  with  the 
of  the  annual  convention  of  a\ix  as- 
sociation. It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  ap- 
those  hearings  to  register  our  oppoel- 
the  Dondero  bilL    However,  because 
hearings  which  the  Senate  Public 
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Works  Committee  accorded  Oovemor  Vmwty 
last  week,  and  because  it  Is  my  tmderstand> 

Ing  that  other  congressional  witnesses  may  > 
also  be  heard  by  your  committee  In  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation,  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  the  position  of  our  associa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  various  proposals 
for  redevelopment  of  the  power  potential  at 
Niagara  Pslls.  * 

During  the  last  2  conventions  of  our  aa»' 
soclatlon,  we  unanimously  adopted  the  en-'' 
closed     resolution     In     support    of     pubUe 
development  at  Niagara  Palls.    This  associa- 
tion has  never  taken  part  In  the  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  such  development  should 
proceed  under  the  auspices  of  the  United - 
States  Oovemment  or  New  Tork  State.    We 
have    declared    repeatedly,    however,    that.' 
Irrespective  of  whether  such  development  Is 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  or  the  State  gov-' 
ermnent.    preference    in    the   marketing   of 
power  from  the  project  should  be  accorded 
public  agencies  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives.   This  is  in  accord  with  policies  which' 
the  Congress  Itself  established  some  47  years' 
age  and  has  reaffirmed  on  at  least  II  subse- 
quent occasions  under  both  Republican  and' 
Democratic  administrations.    Power  rates  in 
New  York  State  and  New  Kngland  are  among 
the  highest  In  the  Nation,  and  It  is  our  be- 
lief  that   only   under   public   development*, 
with  preferences  being  accorded  nonprofit 
public  agencies  and  nn-al  electric  coopera- 
tives, will  the  people  of  that  area  receive  the 
greatest  benefits  from  the  development  of 
these  invaluable  natural  resources. 

We  therefore  urge  your  committee  to  reject 
legislation  which  would  turn  over  this 
natural  resource  to  private  companies,  and 
act  favorably  on  legislation  providing  for 
public  development  of  Niagara  Palls,  with' 
preference  to  local  public  agencies  and  niral 
electric  cooperative*  in  the  marketing  of 
power  from  the  pvoject. 
81nc«r«ly« 

:Raoiiv. 


Fara  MacUwry  CMb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or  MOBTH  BAKOTA 

IN  THB  8XNATB  OP  IHK  UNITBD  8TATKI 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  LANDER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inlnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbooro  an  article 
entitled  "Out  on  Limb,  University  Econ- 
omists Say— Machinery  Costs  Pinch 
Farmers,"  written  by  Alfred  Stedman, 
and  published  in  the  St  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press,  on  AprU  30,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscon»« 
as  follows: 

Out  on  Limb,  UNivsasrrr  Bconomists  Sat— > 
Machinxbt  Costs  Pimch  Fa 


(By  Alfred  D.  Btedman) 
This  region's  farmers  have  been  pushed 
far  out  on  a  limb  by  the  high  uiachlnery  and 
other  operating  costs  of  mechanised  farming. 
This  was  reported  Wednesday  by  two  Min- 
nesota University  Farm  economists.  G.  A. 
Pond  and  Truman  R.  Nodland,  after  a  study 
of  150  dairy  farms  in  southeastern  Minne- 
sota. 

Simultaneously  with  release  of  the  study 
came  announcement  in  New  Tork  by  th* 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  of  Increases  In  som* 
steel  prices.  Including.  It  was  Indicated,  soms 
base  prices  altho\igh  these  were  not  idenU- 
fled.  New  wage  Increases  that  would  result 
in  further  steel  price  increases  also  are  being 
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tcNigbt  by  ttM  nnltad  Stoelwoeksts  d 

lea. 

-Incrss«ad  machanlaatton  o<  agriculture 
and  growing  dependeaee  by  f  amen  on  iteaw 
produced  by  industry  during  the  past  quarter 
century  have  put  fanners  well  out  on  the 
lUnb  of  economic  risk."  the  University  Farm 
study  by  Pond  and  Modlanrt  said. 

Covering  the  years  from  IMt  to  1961.  their 
report  didn't  include  the  recent  faros  prtoe 
declines  that  have  squeesed  fanners  between 
high  costs  end  falling  prices,  seemingly  start- 
ing bo  aaw  off  the  economic  limb  that  tiiey're 
out  on. 

A  jump  of  237  percent  in  cash  expenses  in 
the  23-year  period  was  revealed  by  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  study.  In  that  time,  their  ex- 
penditures for  mechanical  power  soared  353 
percent  above  where  they  were  in  1928.  Their 
costs  of  ail  equipotent  were  up  829  percent. 
Spending  for  building  and  fences  went  up 
359  percent. 

TtM  mechanised  type  of  farming  has  been 
of  definite  cash  advantage  in  cutting  labor 
costs  and  increasing  gross  returns  but  the 
U  farm  economists  warned  that  fanners 
may  be  flnandaUy  nxire  vulnerable  during 
a  period  of  general  price  decline  than  be- 
fore tbey  became  so  highly  mecbaniaed. 
because  the  prices  of  industrial  Items  do  not 
decline  as  fast  as  farm  prices. 

Without  mentioning  the  Govemroentli 
present  policies  calling  for  harder  money, 
lower  farm  price  supports,  and  gradually 
lower  price  levels,  the  tmlverstty  f ann  report 
did  serve  to  bring  into  clearer  view  some  of 
the  reasons  for  farmer  resistance  and  some 
of  the  dllBcultles  being  encountered  by  the 
administration  In  carrying  out  its  program. 

rSKMS   LASCCS 

With  the  average  siae  of  ttw  farms  studied 
Inereaslng  from.  16S  acres  in  1928  to  226  aoes 
in  1951.  cash  farm  expenditures  per  190  acres 
went  up  from  ai,S90  to  gSJlO  in  that  time, 
ftrmers  erere  spending  an  average  of  $946 
a  year  for  operating  tracton  and  91.046  for 
operating  crop  machinery. 

Government  reports  have  shown  that  al- 
ready rising  costs  have  accounted  for  most  of 
the  decline  in  famnrs'  net  income.  Farm- 
srs'  pumhaslng  power  natlooaliy  was  lower 
in  1952  than  in  any  ol  the  previous  10  years, 
except  1950.  these  reports  show.  Declines  in 
farmers'  caah  receipts  are  offlcially  forecast 
for  this  year,  but  their  costs  are.  the  Oovem- 
ment saya.  **to  oontinue  high  and  relatively 
inflexible.'* 

Farm  operators^  realised  net  Income, 
which  is  the  total  of  their  cash  receipu  plus 
food  and  rent  on  the  farm  minus  their  op<- 
eratlng  expenses,  in  1953  will  be  down  about 
a  bUUcm  dollars  from  last  year's  total  of 
914.3  billion,  the  United  States  Department 
Of  Agrlcultxue  reported  only  Monday. 

Thus  the  warnings  of  the  Pond-Nodland 
study  are  already  being  borne  out. 

Leaving  out  the  factor  of  operating  ex- 
penses, cash  receipts  of  Minnesota  farmers 
were  up  about  914  million  to  a  9225  million 
total  In  the  first  7  months  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  period  a  year  earlier,  were 
higher  In  Iowa,  but  lower  in  Wlsctmsln.  the 
Dakotas.  and  Montana. 


The  Le990B  Fnm  Kena 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKJB 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  POTTER 


m  THB  SBf  ATS  OF  THK  XTNTISD  STATU 

Jtfonday,  August  3, 1953 

ICr.  POTTER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoks  an  editorial 
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anUttodrnw  Lenoa  I¥om  Bare*."  mib- 
lishfd  in  the  New  Toik  Journal  of  Com- 
iberce  of  July  91. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoou, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Lbkom  Fbom  Koaza 

(By  Kdward  P.  Tssfirom,  assbcIiBte  e<Htor) 

The  Korean  military  campaign,  which  has 
been  temporarDy  broken  oC  by  an  armistice 
to  determine  if  a  basis  can  be  found  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  problem,  once 
more  underscored  tlie  Importance  at  ocean 
Bblpping  to  the  United  States  in  the  present 
world  fltfeuatloa. 

It  vronld  have  been  utterly  InspoaslMe  for 
us  to  carry  on  ttUs  dreary  campaign  except 
for  the  supply  line  of  mercliant  ships  which 
delivered  th«»  goods  where  they  were  needed. 
Ocean  cargoes,  it  is  now  revealed,  sveraged 
some  700.000  tons  a  month  to  the  fighting 
front.  This  contrasts  with  some  SjOftO  tons 
of  supphes  a  month  flown  m  by  air.  an  op- 
eration which  was  vigorously  p\jtf>ed  and 
which  received  wide  publicity. 

So.  when  tixe  score  Is  added  up.  tt  was  the 
workhorses  of  the  sea.  the  merchant  cargo 
ships,  which  brought  the  guns,  ammunition, 
and  rations  to  the  troops. 

It  Is  worthwhile  pointing  up  this  sftuathm 
at  the  present  time.  iMcsuse  Congress  is  in  the 
prooess  of  winding  up  hearings  tlu^ugh  the 
Potter  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  designed 
to  result  in  a  new  shipping  policy,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  are  to  assxu-e  a  strong  Amer- 
ican-flag merchant  marine,  both  for  peace- 
time use  of  our  traders  and  as  an  emergency 
auxiliary  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

Shipping,  once  more,  has  proved  Uiat  it  is 
Indispensable  as  a  fourth  arm  of  our  national 
defense.  Since  we  are  currently  committed 
ali  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
nations  and  another  Korean  "police  action" 
may  break  out  at  any  time  Involving  a  major 
effort  on  our  part,  a  shipping  policy  that 
guarantees  a  strong  private  fleet  Is  certainly 
liigh  <Hi  the  list  of  "must"  legislation. 

The  major  problem,  as  we  see  it,  is  how  this 
Is  to  be  accomplished.  The  limitations  that 
presently  exist  have  been  pretty  fully  detaUed 
t>ef ore  the  Potter  conunlttee.  This  group  also 
has  heard  some  exoelleot  suggestions  respect- 
ing oonstructive  measures  which  should  be 
adopted. 

We  can  oiUy  hope  that  the  committee 
which  Is  winding  up  Its  current  phase  of 
study  will  come  up  with  an  implementing 
program  that  will  meet  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  this  commit- 
tee must  deal  with  are: 

1.  Whether  Government  operating  sub- 
sidies should  be  extended  to  other  presently 
unaided  segments  of  the  Industry,  notably 
independent  liner  operators  and  tramp  ship- 
ping. 

2.  What  Is  necessary  to  stimulate  more 
shipbuilding.  Several  plans  have  been  of- 
fered, including  a  revision  of  the  ship  mort- 
gage law,  accelerated  depreciation,  lower  age 
turn-ins  of  old  vessels  tor  credits  against  new 
buildings.  Government  purchase  of  old  tank- 
ers against  a  new  building  program;  and 
granting  of  permission  to  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  to  engage  in  long- 
term  chartering  arrangements  as  part  of  a 
speclflc  building  program. 

3.  A  new  definition  of  the  area  In  which 
the  MSTS  should  function  and  a  similar 
tmderstanding  with  respect  to  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce.  which  many  observers  be- 
lieve has  been  overstepping  its  botmdaries 
during  recent  years. 

4.  Agreement  between  military  authorities 
and  private  ship  operators  as  to  }ust  what 
types  of  vessels  are  considered  most  desirable 
~both  for  commercial  and  defense  needs  and 
how  the  financing  of  these  features  Is  to  be 
divided. 

Flnanctng  always  Is  a  delicate  subject 
inaofar  as  shtpp<"g  is  ccnoemed,  for  the 


major  critlrtasa  w  hmt  of  the  induttry 
seems  to  center  around  the  big  cost  of  a 
merchant  marine  to  the  taqiayer.  as  reflected 
in  ttie  Maritime  Administration's  budgets. 

Actually  these  are  comparatively  modeat 
as  Washington  bureaus  go,  but  nevertheless 
a  suggestion  before  the  Potter  committee 
that  they  be  made  more  realistic  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  Defense  Department  the  cost 
of  Navy  installations  in  new  construction 
quickly  met  with  a  flood  of  protests  from 
the  top  brass  in  the  armed  servieee.  The 
admirals  would  like  the  ships  to  help  out  In 
tight  situations  such  as  Korea,  but  they  do 
not  want  any  special  features  deemed  desir- 
able as  defense  meastires  comlzig  out  of  their 
appropriations. 

We  concede  thst  it  is  a  debatable  point 
whether  the  Defense  Establishment  should 
be  charged  with  these  special  installationa. 
f>ut  at  least  they  should  be  singled  out  and 
labeled  "defense"  more  definitely  than  pree- 
ently  Is  the  case.  This  segregation  is  both 
logical  and  desirable. 

It  seems  also  that  the  Defense  Department, 
if  it  believes  in  s  strong  private  merchant 
marine  as  a  standby  aid.  can  do  more  than 
JueX  render  Up  service  to  this  cause.  We  are 
coming  up  to  a  critical  point  here  where  new 
policies  must  be  determined  and  they  must 
be  weighed  in  ttie  scale  against  the  far-flung 
commitments  we  have  both  as  the  donxinant 
world  power,  and  as  the  largest  foreign  trad- 
ing nation. 

If.  instead,  as  one  witness  stated,  "the 
Kavy  in  Ume  of  emergency  will  grab  any- 
thing that  floats."  the  anned  services  would 
lift  its  sights  to  the  need  for  a  continuing 
policy  of  ahip  medernlmtion  in  this  auxiliary, 
division  Mid  spell  this  out  for  Congress  then 
we  might  get  the  attention  paid  to  ahlppto|^ 
oa  Capitol  Hill  that  the  industry  merits. 


CoDdfiatioB  k  Labor  Dispvtes 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&CARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOStTAira 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UMTIBD  8TATIB 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  IfURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Why  Not  Try  Conciliations?" 
written  by  Andrew  J.  Gallagher.  Federal 
Mediator  and  Conciliation  Commissioner, 
and  published  in  the  City-County  Rec« 
ord.  January-February  1953.  The  ar- 
ticle explains  the  operations  of  the 
Mediation  and  ConciUation  Service,  and 
urges  its  use  In  labor  disputes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccob*, 
as  follows: 

Why  Not  Tet  Cowcn.iATioK8? 
(By  Andrew  J.  Gallagher.  Federal  Mediator 
and    Conciliation    Commissioner,    former 
second  vice  president.  IPEU)  -» 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  Condllattoft 
Service  and  Its  predecessor  agency,  the 
TTnlted  States  Conciliation  Service,  have  been 
in  existence  for  over  38  years  (since  1919). 
The  Service  Is  at  the  conunand  of  dispu- 
tants in  negotiations  and  bargaining  on 
wages,  and  other  conditions,  for  union  and 
employer,  on  request  of  either  party.  Tbe 
service  Is  free. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Service  has  ao--- 
thority  to  enter  a  dispute  ch"  controversy  on 
its  own  motion,  this  authority  is  rarrty  ex- 
ercised and  then  only  when  the  pubUe  wel- 
fare or  health  la  endangered  or  threatened. 
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Uluter  the  Labor-lfanagement  Belatlons 
Act.  1947  (lUt-Htftley  Act),  tbe  parties  to 
an  expiring  contract  must  give  eacb  otber 
60  days'  notice  of  intention  to  terminate 
or  modify  such  contract,  and.  In  the  e^ent 
agreement  la  not  reached  within  the  first  30 
days,  must  also  notify  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  of  the  existence  of 
a  dlquute.  Then  the  Service  enters  for  the 
purpose  at  Investigating  and  to  advise  both 
union  and  employer  that  it  is  ready  to  assist 
when,  and  If.  Its  aid  Is  needed.  The  Service 
very  much  prefers  that  parties  earnestly 
and  sincerely  try  to  solve  their  problems,  and 
Is  happy  when  a  settlement  Is  reached  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  the  Service. 

Ttie  Service  does  not  carry  any  police 
power.  That  Is.  It  cannot  order  either  party 
to  agree  on  Issues,  but  the  Service  commis- 
sioners suggest,  recommend,  and  try  In  every 
way  to  conciliate  and  mediate,  to  the  end 
that  the  r*rtiM  reach  an  agreement  and 
understanding.  Since  the  organisation  of 
the  Service,  It  has  been  called  to  serve  In 
over  a  hundred  thousand  cases.  Tbe  record 
•hows  peacefxil  settlement  of  approslmatefT 
M  percent  of  theee  situations. 


Many  of  those  settlements,  of  coarse,  have 
been  made  after  the  parties  have  seemingly 
been  deadlocked,  have  gone  on  strike,  or  have 
been  locked  out.  and  here  Is  an  Interesting 
•Idellght  on  these  situations:  The  negotia- 
tors have  argued,  and  exhaiisted  themselves, 
and  It  seems  they  are  at  the  end  of  the 
tergalnlng  trail.  The  conciliation  commis- 
sioner Is  acquainted  with  these  facts,  but 
he  knows,  as  does  everyone  else,  that  sooner 
or  later  (no  matter  how  long  the  parties 
have  been  bargaining,  and  even  If  a  strike 
or  a  lockout  has  occurred) ,  the  dispute  must 
be  settled  "around  the  conference  table." 
The  commissioner  has  had  experience  with 
many  such  seemingly  hopeless  oases.-  he  sees 
possible  compromises  that  have  been  over- 
overlooked;  he  consults  privately  with  either 
aide,  and  In  a  majority  of  cases  succeeds  In 
getting  the  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Belatlons  Act.  tbe  United  States 
OondUatton  Service  was  requested  to.  and 
lUd.  enter  controversies  in  nearly  all  types 
et  disputes.  However,  the  act  of  1947 
changed  the  situation  somewhat  by  limiting 
the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Service  to  situations 
•ffectlng  Interstate  commerce.  Thiis.  the 
•ct  states: 


•Tlie  Servlee  may  proffer  Its  services  In  any 
labor  dispute  In  any  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce, either  on  Its  own  motion  or  upon 
the  request  of  one  cv  more  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  whenever  In  Its  judgment 
rach  a  dispute  threatens  to  caiise  a  sub- 
^    tantlal  Interruption  of  commerce." 

The  act  also  requires  the  disputing  par- 
ties to:  "participate  fully  and  promptly  In 
•uch  meetings  as  may  be  undertaken  by  the 
Service  under  this  act  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  In  a  settlement  of  the  dispute." 

The  Service  may  also  intervene  in  griev- 
ance cases,  but  only  "as  a  last  resort"  and  In 
"exceptional"  cases. 

There  are  approximately  215  commissioners 
of  the  Service  located  at  strategic  points,  and 
available  to  any  commimlty  within  24  hours. 
Often  when  parties  are  stalemated  or  dead- 
locked, the  commissioner  will  suggest  arbi- 
tration as  a  last  resort.  If  the  parties  agree 
to  arbitration,  the  commissioner  will  give 
every  assistance  In  preparing  stipulation  as 
to  the  issues,  and  while  the  Service  prefers 
that  the  disputants  select  their  own  arbitra- 
tor, he  will,  if  the  parties  agree,  ask  the  na- 
tional office  at  Washington  to  suggest  nam— 
or  even  appoint  arbitrators. 

One  more  point — these  commissioners  of 
conciliation  mxist  be  strictly  neutral,  and 


th»y  miist  have  the  full  oonfldence  of  the 
ui^on  and  the  employer. 

would  bespeak  employee*  to  consider  the 
abbve.  and  when  unable  to  settle  their  dlf- 
fei  ences  with  employers,  to  try  conciliation. 
Tcu  might  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
mvdta. 


IK 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaADO 
THE  SSNATB  OF  THE  UmTKD  STATES 

Mondaw.  Augtut  3, 1953 

liCr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.Pres- 
kli  nt,  I  ask  unanimoua  consent  to  have 
pi  inted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an 
ar  icle  entitled  "Trans-Atlantic  Tele- 
vi  Ion — An  International  Exchange  of 
Pi  sgrams  Could  Be  Achieved  Now  With 
n  ms."  written  by  Jack  Gould,  of  Lon- 
do  0.  and  printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  2. 1953.  The  subject  of  trans- 
A1  lantic  television  was  dealt  with  in  Sen- 
at  i  Joint  Resolution  96.  before  it  was 
ai  lended  in  the  Senate  by  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  suggested  by  the  Com- 
m  ttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mi  srce. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wi  \8  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ta  UVS-ATtAMTIC      TXLXVmOlf — Aw      iMTBUf  A- 

•tonAX,  fiicHAifGS  or  Piooaans  Coxtld  Bi 

<  LcHnvBt  Now  With  Film» 

<By  Jack  Gould) 

<oifDOW. — The  recent  action  of  the  Senate 
Fo  -elgn  Relations  Committee  In  approving 
1  illl  which  would  authorize  a  study  of  tbe 
po  islblllty  of  transatlantic  television  points 
up  the  appalling  lack  of  tinderstandlng  in  the 
Uif  ted  States  of  both  the  Immediate  realities 
opportunities  of  International  video. 
"Ilu-ough  want  of  firsthand  information 
an  already  outmoded  technical  concept 
rldeo.  the  Senate  committee's  proposal  to 
$350,000  to  Investigate  tbe  feasibility 
microwave  relay  via  Greenland  may  only 
more  harm  than  good  In  behalf  of  a 
tlufa^ughly  worthwhile  objective. 
>  That  the  Senate  conunlttee  obviously  can- 
appreciate  Is  that  the  United  States 
alrtedy  may  be  missing  the  boat  in  Intema- 
tlopal  television  and  once  again  playing  sec- 
fiddle  to  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
rat  on.  just  as  Indeed  the  Voice  of  America 

<  nly  runner-up  to  the  BBC  radio  In  many 
of  the  world.    The  Irony  is  that  little 

mohey — certainly  not  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dol  ars  for  a  study — Is  needed  to  correct  the 
All  that  is  required  is  common- 
and  a  modicum  of  understanding  and 
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ntAcncAi.  THiNBJiro 


Idyllic  goal  behind  the  Senate  com- 
'8  proposal  is  said  to  be  the  transmls- 
of  television  programs  back  and  forth 
the  Atlantic,  which,  on  paper,  sounds 
IntjAgulng  If  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
tha  ;  the  coet  would  run  Into  millions  and 
mli:  ions  of  dollars.  Indeed  the  proposal  has 
the  same  ring  as  an  earlier  grandiose  concept 
of  1  Vision  of  America  to  blanket  the  Con- 
tlncDt  and  England  with  the  American 
stor  r 
N» 


one  familiar  with  the  advances  of  tele- 
vision  would   dispute   that   someday   there 
be    a   usefulness   for    a    transatlantic 
r.    But  In  the  moantim^  IX  jg  essential 


that  there  be  some  fresh  and  practical  think* 
Ing  on  the  subject  of  International  video. 

First,  there  is  no  need  within  the  fore- 
seeable futiire  for  a  transatlantic  relay 
becatise  a  better  and  cheaper  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  same  end  exists  right  now  and  tragi- 
cally Is  not  being  put  to  adeqxute  use.  With 
the  6-  and  6-hour  dilTerenoe  in  time  between 
Europe  and  America  the  transmission  of  a 
program  on  a  live  basis  simply  does  not 
make  sense,  except  In  the  rare  Instance  of  a 
coronation  which  may  occur  once  In  a  life- 
time. The  true  solution  Is  In  the  exchange 
of  films. 

In  the  XTnlted  States  we  think  almost  auto- 
matically of  the  superiority  of  a  live  pro- 
gram over  a  film  presentation  and  tend  to 
regaM  It  as  the  only  real  video.  This  Is  one 
Instance  where  video  In  the  United  States 
Is  not  the  leader  but  is  drawing  up  the  rear. 
Especially  In  Great  Britain,  but  only  to  a 
somewhat  leaser  extent  In  several  European 
countries,  the  quality  of  video  film  often  Is 
absolutely  magnificent. 

paopxa  xQummtT 

Instead  of  worrying  about  tranaatlantlo 
relays  American  television  shoxild  jiuik  lea 
old-fashioned  methods  of  reproducing  films, 
adopt  the  BBC  methods  and  give  both  view- 
ers and  sponsors  a  long  overdue  break.  Once 
we  have  the  proper  equipment  there  will  be 
no  reason  whatsoever  why  a  highly  fascinat- 
ing exchange  of  television  presentations 
acroas  the  Atlantic  could  not  begin  Immedi- 
ately. 

Secondly,  very  much  to  the  point  in  regard 
to  International  television.  Is  the  question 
of  propaganda  and  coet.  Video  officials  with 
whom  this  writer  has  talked — BrltUh. 
French,  Belgian.  Dutch.  Oerman.  Danish. 
Swiss,  and  Italian — were  of  one  mind  In  their 
distaste  for  television  that  bore  the  official 
Imprint  of  Uncle  Sam  as  sponsor.  They 
want  to  show  life  In  the  United  States  but, 
just  as  the  American  joomallst  tikes  to  get 
his  own  story,  they  too  want  to  do  their  own 
video  reporting. 

Unfortunately  no  country  here  can  afford 
the  cost  of  sending  over  Its  own  cameraman, 
though  such  an  Idea  Is  something  to  which 
the  State  Department  should  give  serious 
consideration  when  Eiiropean  television  Is  a 
little  more  developed.  But  what  officials  of 
British  and  European  television  do  agree 
would  be  most  helpful  In  a  center  In  the 
United  Statea  from  which  they  could  receive 
films  and  to  which  they  In  turn  would  con- 
tribute some  of  their  representative  works. 
Each  country  would  then  provide  Its  own 
commentary  for  Its  own  audience. 

KONCOMMXaCIAL 

Since  all  television  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England  Is  noncommercial  such  a  film 
exchange  should  also  be  noncommercial. 
There  are  too  many  union  and  economic  re- 
strictions to  permit  dealings  with  American 
commercial  networks  beyond  a  relatively  * 
limited  basis. 

Tbe  nucleus  of  such  an  American  film  cen- 
ter to  deal  In  trans-Atlantic  television  may 
exist  In  the  Chicago  project  of  the  Fund  for 
Adult  Education  established  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  This  unit  proposes  to  circu- 
late films  among  noncommercial  educational 
stations  in  the  United  States.  Let  it  expand 
its  scope  to  the  international  level  and  It 
could  make  a  fine  contribution  to  Improved 
International  understanding  and  also  gain 
for  American  noncommercial  outlets  some 
superb  European  film  footage,  much  of  which 
would  make  the  commercial  stations  stand 
up  and  take  notice. 

In  this  connection  a  word  must  be  said  for 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Henry  Caaslrer,  who 
once  worked  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  In  New  York.  The  special  television 
and  radio  department  with  headquarters  In 


ets^Gi^si^iotOa:  TtMcM) — iun^NDcc 


Paris  la  doing  an  eanellent  Jote  of  keeping 
countries  all  ovsr  the  trarkl  tnfiwi— il  at  d»- 
velopmenU  In  video  and  advising  gHy  of 
programing  posalhUltlea.  Certainly  UNnoo 
should  be  a  part  of  any  international  film 
exchange. 

This  past  week  at  the  BBC  Broadcasting 
House  in  London  there  has  been  an  Interna- 
tional eoBferenoe  of  telwlalon  oafcrials  look- 
ing toward  a  doser  Ualson.  TWshearte  ntngly 
enough,  no  American  representative  was 
IMad.  One  program  (hat  Is  oontcmplatad  Is 
a  special  Christmas  program  with  pickups 
from  England,  the  Cathedral  of  Motre  Dam* 
In  Paris,  perhapc  a  family  seene  from  Hol- 
land and  tbe  observance  of  the  Tuletlde  In 
Germany.  Surely  some  American  station 
should  be  on  Its  toes  to  aastu«  that  this 
Intriguing  program  be  seen  at  home. 

It  U  high  time  that  tbe  United  SUtea 
recognised  that  international  television  la 
not  just  a  dream  but  Is  very  close  to  hand. 
There  could  be  no  greater  pity  than  If  we 
became  so  self-satisfied  with  our  own  video 
that  we  forgot  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
also  ran  be  shown  on  our  home  screen.  The 
time  to  start  Is  now,  not  tomorrow. 


Trcaiws  Mmd.  Execvlifc  Afeaemeab 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
HI  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTTBD  STATES 

Monday.  Auguat  3, 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Frank  E  Holman. 
an  attorney  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  treaties  and  executive 
agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooas, 
as  follows: 

HOLMAM.  MXCKSLWAIT.  MAXIOir, 

Black  tt  PouuHa, 
SemtU*  4,  Ju^  Zt.  1SS$. 
Senator  Joax  W.  Baicxxa. 
SenmU  Office  Building, 

Wash-ington.  P.  C. 

DcAB  SsMAToa  BaicKxa:  During  the  last  few 
days  I  have  been  receiving  lettws  from  Indi- 
viduals and  from  the  oOcera  at  vetsrana'  and 
other  patriotic  organizations  throughout  the 
country  inquiring  as  to  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  Knowland  proposal  for  a  constltu- 
tloiuil  amendment  covering  treaties  and  exec- 
utive agreements.  Many  pec^le  seem  to  be 
intereeted  In  my  views  on  this  subject.  It 
occtured  to  me  that  the  matter  would  be 
given  a  broader  coverage  if  I  wrote  to  you  and 
you  saw  fit  to  Introduce  my  letter  Into  the 
CoNoxKssioMAi.  Rxcoao.  Briefly,  my  analyals 
of  the  Knowland  proposal  Is  aa  follows: 

The  first  sentence  of  section  1  at  the  Know- 
land  amendment  Is  the  aame  as  the  preeent 
Brlcker  Uxt  as  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  same  as  the 
original  American  bar  text,  except  for  the 
Inclusion  of  the  words  "or  other  interna- 
tional agreement"  following  the  word 
"treaty."  As  I  understand  It.  thU  change  was 
suggested  several  weeka  ago  in  your  confer- 
ences with  the  Attorney  General  and  was 
agreeable  to  both  you  and  to  the  repreaent- 
aUvea  of  tha  American  Bar  Association. 

As  to  the  second  sentence  at  meOoa.  1  of 
the  Knowland  propoaal.  It  U  obvious  that  the 
admlnlstraUon  itself  does  not  undovtaad 
the  purport  thereof.  The  ooooept  at  this 
proposal  was  oomidered  by  the  memiMn  at 


the  Amerlean  Bar  Oomxalttee  a  long  tfane 
•go  and  discarded.  It  was  eondoded  that 
any  such  language  was  unnecemary. 

Section  a  of  the  Khewland  propoaal  la  en- 
tirely new.  It  aeeompUabes  nothing  In  tha 
way  of  protecting  American  domestle  rights 
and  domestic  lawa.  Tbe  Sr«t  part  at  section 
a — as  to  recording  the  yeas  and  nays — could 
be  accompUahed  by  a  mere  change  In  Senate 
rules,  and  there  Is  no  use  In  encumbering  the 
Constltutton  with  sxich  a  provision. 

Section  S  Is  also  an  old  and  discarded  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  one  which  the 
American  Bar  Committee  considered  and  re- 
jected because  It  involves  no  protection  for 
American  rights  beyond  what  the  American 
people  now  have — which  protection  depends 
upon  the  Senate,  when  ratifying  a  treaty, 
making  a  determination  as  to  whether  any- 
thing in  the  fine  print  adversely  affects 
domestic  law  and  then  phrasing  a  reservation 
that  such  provlalon  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  Implemented  by  legislation.  Mod- 
em treaties  are  long  and  involved.  They  are 
as  extensive  and  complicated  as  some  types 
of  Insurance  policies;  they  are  fiill  of  fine 
print,  they  are  broxight  In  for  ratification 
often  when  the  Senate  Is  busy  with  other 
matters;  Senators  do  not  have  time  to  read 
and  consider  carefully  what  may  have  been 
put  Into  them  which  affects  domestic  law. 
In  no  other  important  country  in  the  world 
Is  a  treaty  self-executing;  In  every  other 
Important  country  In  the  world  they  re- 
quire implemenutlon  by  enactment  into 
law  by  the  lawmaking  processes  of  the 
particular  country.  What  poealble  reason 
can  the  admlhlstratlon  have  for  opposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  af- 
ford similar  protection  for  the  American 
people?  It  should  not  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Senate  whether  the  House  shall 
be  allowed  to  participate  In  making  domestic 
law  within  the  United  States.  House  par- 
ticipation in  making  domestic  law  should  be 
mandatory  as  In  other  casea. 

Section  4  of  the  Knowland  propoaal  Is 
merely  formal  and  an  appropriate  clause  la 
all  constitutional  amendments. 

The  Knowland  propoaal  carefully  avoids 
the  "which"  clause  of  section  2  as  approved 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  thus 
continues  the  doctrine  of  Missouri  versus 
Holland  under  which  Congreas  can  take  over 
aU  of  the  reeerved  rights  of  the  States  and 
thus  mske  the  Federal  Government  a  gov- 
ernment of  unlimited  powecs  In  the  entire 
field  of  domestic  law. 

The  President  of  the  United  Statea  In  his 
letter  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  the  time 
the  Knowland  amendment  was  Introduced 
seems  chiefly  concerned  with  the  fear  that 
the  language  of  the  Bricker  amendment 
would  interfere  with  his  traditional  and  con- 
stitutional powers  to  conduct  our  foreign  re- 
lations. As  you  know,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Bricker  amendment  contrary  to  the 
Prealdent's  position  as  disclosed  by  his  letter. 

From  the  foregoing  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  B^nowland  propoaal  is  aeareely  the  result 
of  an  adequate  study  of  the  problem.  Far 
from  solving  the  problem  wlilch  faces  the 
American  people  It  only  serves  to  confuse 
the  basic  Issues,  delays  the  orderly  solu- 
tion of  what  was  characterized  during  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  as  the  most 
Important  constitutional  need  since  the 
adoption  of  ova  original  Bill  of  Rlghta. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bricker  amendment  Is 
to  safeguard  the  American  people  against 
living  under  laws  Imposed  by  international 
authority,  particularly  when  such  laws  take 
precedence  over  and  even  conflict  with,  onr 
own  American  laws,  including  the  Oonatt- 
tuUon  of  the  United  Statea. 

Whj  ahovM  thare  be  any  compromise  with 
that  purpose? 

Why  ahould  the  administration  ask  Con- 
giwi  and  the  American  people  to  accept 
tiHnfth«"g  leaa  than  adequate  protectioa 


of  their  taale  ilgMs  aa  against  the 
and  encroachments  of  treaty  law  whtok 
■0  Ttrldly  cKpoeed  lart  yav  bjT 
Dalles  hlmeelf  at  a  regtonal  meeting  of  the 
Anwriean  Bar  Aaaodatioa  In  liOOlavtlla,  Ky.Y 
Tours  sincerely. 


W  Hml  L7b4m  B. 
Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  RSBiARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L  McOELLAN 

<»  tamtmut 
m  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMXTED  ffXATVS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  oi  the  Raoou  the  Terr 
able  address  made  by  our  distingulahed 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  JcmMsoHl.  on  Saturday,  August  1. 
195S.  before  the  Texas  State  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  ta  be  i^inted  in  the  Rsooka, 
as  follows: 

My  friends  of  the  liSgion.  you  are  meet- 
ing today  as  men  who  have  worn  our  Na* 
tlonts  uniform. 

Tou  are  assemttled  as  soldiers  irtxo  have 
fought  our  country's  battles.  Tou  are  here 
aa  clttaena  who  pledged  your  Urea  aa  the 
measure  of  your  patriotic  devotion. 

Ttxmf  U  a  common  tie  wliich  binds  all 
those  who  have  carried  anna  under  their 
Nation's  banner. 

It  is  tbe  unity  of  men  whose  loyalty  has 
met  the  supmme  test.  It  is  the  inviaibia 
bond  that  is  based  upon  common  purpoasw 
cooutton  resolve,  and  oonunon  aaciiflce. 

That  bond  was  not  dissolved  when  you 
shed  your  Nation's  uniform.  It  wae 
strengthimed  through  your  tmlted  deter- 
mination to  serve  your  country  in  peace  as 
you  served  your  country  In  war. 

The  service  you  have  rendered  haa  been 
magnificent.  I  know  yo\ir  past  and  iireaent 
performance  points  the  way  to  even  greater 
aclilevement. 

In  the  battle  for  imlveraal  military  traia^ 
ing,  you  have  been  a  rock  of  patriotlam. 

Wlien  thoae  who  are  faint  of  heart  aou^it 
to  weaken  our  defenses,  the  American  Legloa 
was  a  bulwark  of  strength. 

Whenever  Internal  subversion  threatened 
our  Inatltutlons.  the  members  of  your  or- 
ganisation were  the  fljrst  to  lead  the  counter- 
attack. ^ 

That  aplrit  of  unity  and  unflinching  patri- 
otism has  become  doubly  a  necessity  in  Um 
past  few  weeks.  In  tlie  uncertain  future 
tliat  lies  ahe«d.  it  may  weU  mean  the  margin 
between  siurvival  and  defeat. 

We  have  just  concluded  a  truce  in  Korea. 

It  Is  an  armistice  and  not  a  peace. 

The  shooting  has  stopped.  Tbe  guxtf  ar* 
silent. 

But  north  and  sooth  at  tbe  S8th  paraUel. 
armies  are  ready  to  march;  air  fleets  to  taka 
to  the  skiea. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  the  twilight 
that  precedes  the  night  of  destruction — or 
the  dawn  that  preeedee  the  sunrise  of  peace. 

Weakness.  Irresotutkm.  a  blunder,  cenfld 
phmge  UB  back  Into  the  kmg.  exhaiorMng 
stru^^  from  which  we  have  Jost  emerged. 
Our  past  sacrlflce  would  he  In  vain.  ■■' 

Strength.  Initiative,  bold  thought,  eeuld 
COM  vert  a  temporary  troee  into  aa  hoaeraMa 
peace.    Ow  goal— freedom  aad  security  iar 
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Thow  an  tb«  paUw  that  Ue  befon  lu. 
TlKM*  ar«  the  oouncs  bet«:3en  whlcb  our 
Presldant  and  put  Nation  must  cbooae. 

We  have  stopped  a^reeslon  and  stopped 
tt  In  Its  tracks.  Bat  the  price  has  been 
high.  We  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  that 
which  we  have  gaUiejl*  _„ 

A  few  short  months  ago.  President  Blsen- 
howor  wisely  described  the  conditions  \u>on 
whMb  America  must  taaist.  His  words  are 
worthy  the  study  of  every  American. 

First,  he  rightly  described  an  honorable 
Korean  armistice  as  the  "first  great  step" 
along  the  road  to  peace. 

This  armistice,  he  said,  should  lead  to  ne- 
gotiations looking  toward  the  holding  of  free 
elections  la  a  '\inlted  Korea." 

No  less  impcntantly,  he  warned.  It  should 
mean  an  end  to  direct  and  Indirect  Com- 
munist attacks  In  Indochina  and  Malaya. 
A  truce  tbat  merely  released  Bed  armies  to 
light  elsewhere,  he  said,  "would  be  a  fraud." 

Pinaltj,  be  said,  from  these  steps  we  could 
work  toward  a  broader  solution  of  the  Is- 
sues that  divide  the  free  world  from  the 
0ovlet  Union. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  President's 
statement  on  that  occasion.  I  have  read  his 
Words  and  pondered  upon  them  many  times. 

Tbey  set  forth  the  framework  upon  which 
we  can  build  a  truly  effective  policy. 

It  would  be  based  upon  a  determination 
^tar.t  the  sacrifice  of  Ann^»r«^Tfin  blood  Tn»n 
not  be  wasted. 

It  would  be  based  upon  a  determination 
that  the  security  of  America  and  the  free 
world  shall  be  preserved. 

It  would  be  based  upon  a  determination 
to  uphold  the  honor  and  the  integrity  of  our 
beloved  country. 

We  must  not  surrender  the  ground  that 
has  been  won  by  American  arms.  We  must 
not  mortgage  the  promise  of  the  future  for 
the  temporary  gains  of  the  moment. 

The  heoric  people  of  South  Korea  have 
•amed  their  freedom. 

They  have  proven  their  determination  to 
light — to  resist  aggression. 

That  Is  the  spirit  which  will  bring  peace 
and  security  to  the  world.  That  Is  the  deter- 
mination and  the  wUl  which  we  must  pre- 
•erve  if  we  are  to  save  our  institutions  and 
our  way  ta  life. 

Our  Investment  In  Korea  is  heavy.  It  can- 
not be  measured  alone  In  terms  of  the  stag, 
gerlng  billions  of  dollars  that  we  have  poured 
Into  the  conflict. 

It  reiHesents  sacrifice;  blood;  140,000  Amer- 
ican casualties. 

The  debt  we  owe  to  the  men  who  fought 
•o  nobly  and  so  well  can  never  be  repaid  by 
doUars.  We  can  discharge  the  obligation 
OBdy  by  preserving  the  gains  that  they  have 


The  truce  must  become  an  honorable  peace 

The  integrity  of  South  Korea  must  be 
assured. 

The  legitimate  interests  of  America  must 
M  guaranteed. 

There  must  be  no  surrender  to  commu- 
nism— no  Mimlch  which  vrtll  soften  our 
defenses  against  future  aggression. 

The  burdens  of  achieving  these  goals  fall 
■quansly  upon  the  shoulders  of  President 
Slsenhower. 

He  is  Commander  In  Chief— the  chosen 
leader  of  our  Nation. 

The  decisions  and  the  responsibilities  are 
his.  They  cannot  be  shared — they  cannot 
be  passed  to  others. 

In  this  trying  hour,  the  President  needs 
and  deserves  the  sympathetic  cooperatlcm  of 
eyery  American.  Only  through  him — the 
Oonstltutlonal  leader — can  we  direct  our 
destinies  for  the  next  3^4  years. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  the  kind  of  par- 
tisanship which  seeks  to  destroy  a  poUtlcal 
<9Ponent  solely  for  the  sake  oX  dcstrucUon. 


Tl  lere  must  b«  an  end  to  the  kind  of  politics 
w:  lich  seeks  to  oppoae  merely  lor  the  sake 
of  opposition. 

Oxtt  political  leaders  must  adopt  the  poll- 
tit  s  of  responsibility.  They  must  be  respon- 
si  >le  to  their  conscience;  responsible  to 
their  duties;  responsible  to  the  American 
pt  [>ple. 

[  am  proud  to  say  that  I  represent  a  Demo- 
cr  itlc  minority  in  the  Congress  which  has 
wt  opted  the  path  of  responslbUlty. 

Kt  no  time  during  this  session  of  Congress 
hi  ve  we  voted  for— or  against — a  measure 
Ju  It  because  it  came  from  the  President.  We 
hi  ve  examined  our  consciences  and  voted 
ov  T  convictions. 

I«rhen  we  disagreed  with  the  President,  we 
St  ,ted  our  disagreement  in  honorable  terms. 

WThen  we  agreed  with  the  President,  we 
sti  kted  our  agreeement  and  fought  for  his 
m  tasures — frequently  against  the  opposition 
of  members  of  his  own  party. 

mtb  OMZ  support,  he  secured  adoption  of 
hi  1  foreign -policy  program — against  the  op- 
pc  sitlon  of  many  Republicans. 

«rith  our  support,  he  secured  adoption  of 
hi  I  fiscal  program — against  the  opposition 
of  numy  Republlcaxis. 

N\th  our  support,  he  secured  approval  of 
hi  1  appointments — against  the  opposition  of 
mi  ,ny  Republicans. 

rhe  record  of  this  Congress  1b  a  record  of 
pa  i^lsan  opposition  to  the  President  by  many 
Bt  publicans — and  of  nonpartisan  support  of 
th  (  President  by  practically  every  Democrat. 

Vow  that  the  President  faces  his  greatest 
tai  k.  we  Democrats  will  not  relax  our  support 
of  every  move  he  makes  to  preserve  our 
CO  intry. 

>ur  soldiers  did  not  fight — and  die — as 
Dc  mocrats  or  Republicans.  There  was  no 
pa  rtisan  politics  at  Belleau  Woods;  on  Cor- 
rei  Idor;  or  in  Mlg  AUey. 

>ur  soldiers,  oiu*  sailors,  our  marines,  and 
ail  men  fought  solely  as  Americans. 

Ve  in  this  rountry  can  do  no  less  than 
f ol  low  their  example. 

'  rhere  must  be  no  partisan  politics  In  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  win  the  peace. 

'  Ve  have  much  to  preserve — much  to  gain. 
'Ve  have  a  Nation  of  unparalleled  wealth 
an  1  a  people  whose  standard  of  living  Is  the 
hi(  best  In  history. 

.  ibove  all,  we  have  our  cherished  freedoms, 
'liese  gifts  which  we  have  so  richly  en- 
joyed we  wish  to  pas  on  to  our  posterity. 
Th  It  is  our  dearest  wish. 

i  LS  Democrats,  we  are  first  Americans.  We 
se«k  no  partisan  advantage  that  will  come 
frc  ax  tearing  down  confidence  in  America. 
1  let  the  President  lead  us  into  an  ever- 
ex]«nding  firture  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
he  will  have  our  support,  our  respect  and 
ou]    acclaim. 

lOs  place  in  the  heart  of  America  wlU  be 
secure  forever. 


Vetted  im  Gmgress 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

OW  OHIO 

IN  flUK  SKNATK  OF  1HB  UMl'l'JED  STATKS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Utr.  BRICKER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  two  articles 
wri  iten  by  Mr.  Raymond  Moley  and  pub- 
Ilsl^ed  in  Newsweek  magazine.    The  first 
is  entitled  "Vested  in  Congress— I- 
the  other  article  la  entitled  "Vested 
I  ;oDgress— IZ." 


one 
an( 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  (^dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 
[  "VxsTD  tn  A  Conoxxsb"— I 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 
Tlie  Constitution,  article  I.  section  1,  says: 
"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  abail 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  Housa 
of  Repreeentatives." 

Tet  there  have  been  voices  abroad  In  this 
land,  as  in  every  land  that  has  tried  that 
great  adventure  in  human  liberty,  represent- 
ative government,  which  cry  out  for  some- 
thing more  exiieditlous,  more  efllclent,  mora 
romantic,  perhaps,  than  parliamentary  ac- 
tion. We  find  little  that  is  exciting  in  a 
tolling  group  of  people  Juat  like  ourselves. 
The  people,  these  voices  claim,  need  lead- 
ership or  protection.  Indeed,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, impatient  with  parliamentary  ac- 
tion, disguised  his  dictatorship  with  the  title 
"Protector."  Latin  America  has  seen  plenty 
of  "protectors."  Recent  and  malignant  on 
the  continent  of  Kurope  were  nuimentarily 
successful  efforts  to  put  strong  executive 
"efficiency"  Into  play,  and  they  loosed  a  river 
of  blood.  Only  Eiigland.  "happy  breed  of 
men."  has  escaped  the  perilous  contagion  of 
antlparllamentarlanism. 

Think  of  this  when  you  read  and  hear  In- 
fluential voices  crying  out  maledictions  on 
Congress.  The  appropriations  committees 
take  up  the  pruning  knife  neglected  by  the 
executive  department  and  cut  away  some  of 
the  burden  upon  the  economy.  "Outra- 
ageous,"  cries  the  chorus,  "this  is  legislative 
tyranny."  Day  after  day,  they  eagerly  an- 
ticipate what  they  call  the  ineviUble  clash 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress  or 
the  President  and  Taft.  This  Is  not  because 
they  love  the  President.  It  Is  because  they 
want  to  destroy  both  Mr.  Elsenhower  and 
Taft  and  in  so  doing  discredit  Congress. 

Some  biislnessmen  are  not  without  blame 
In  this.  They,  too.  are  loud  In  demanding 
"leadership."  Some  of  the  businessmen  now 
serving  in  the  Government  are  not  too  kind- 
ly in  private  references  to  Congress.  They 
have  found  a  board  of  directors  at  long  last 
that  refuses  to  be  a  rubber  stamp.  But  they 
forget  the  long  Babylonian  captivity  which 
they  suffered  under  P.  D.  R.  and  Trunuin. 
when  only  Congress  stood  between  them  and 
further  statlsm.  They  forget  Taft-Hartley. 
This  attack  \ipon  the  Congress  is  at  one 
with  a  consistent  anti-Congress  trend  over 
many  years.  P.  D.  R.  made  no  bones  of  his 
belief  that  Congress  was  a  nuisance  and  not 
even  a  necessary  one  so  long  as  he  was 
around.  Truman  In  li>46  ran  against  Con- 
gress, not  against  Dewey.  Stevenson  had 
little  to  quarrel  with  Eisenhower  about  un- 
til the  September  accord  between  Dee  and 
Taft. 

But  President  Elsenhower  has  manifested 
a  genuine  respect  for  the  Congress.  "Not  In 
20  years,"  said  Republican  chairman  Hall  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  "has  America  seen  a  Chief 
Executive  treat  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  land — the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  represented  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate— with  such  reepect  and 
understanding." 

Everyone.  especlaHy  the  people  whose  ears 
are  cocked  to  hear  the  flrst  blast  in  an  Elsen- 
hower-Congress conflict,  cried  out  about  the 
bookbuming  ad  lib  at  Dartmouth.  Ftew 
noted  or  chose  to  mention  the  reference  to 
Congress  the  same  day  at  Oyster  Bay.  The 
President  said: 

"We  are  apt,  I  think,  when  we  cast  our 
minds  back  to  dramatic  flg\ires  of  the  past, 
to  overdramatlze  them.  For  example:  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  of  the  Rough  Riders  we  like 
to  think  In  his  relationships  with  the  Con- 
gress that  he  galloped  down  Pennsylvania  on 
a  spirited  charger  with  his  saber  drawn, 
rushed  Into  the  Senate  or  the  Bouse,  de- 
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manded  what  be  wanted,  and  rode  out  with 
everybody  cowed. 

"But  the  fact  Is  he  was  a  wise  leader.  Be 
wasn't  a  swashbuckler  and  be  was  not  a 
bull  in  a  china  shop." 

This  clearly  means  tbat  Ur.  Slsenhower 
believes  in  peacefxU.  cooperative  relatkma 
with  Congrees. 

As  long  as  we  have  article  I.  section  1.  of 
the  Constitution,  quoted  above.  Congress  will 
be  the  mirror  of  the  great  and  small  In 
ourselves  and  the  defender  ot  ova  rights. 

A  ma}or  factor  in  the  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Bricker  amendment  rises  from  this 
subtle  campaign  to  undermine  the  National 
Legislature.  Next  week  I  shall  point  out 
why  that  is  trua. 


-Vi 


IM  A  CoMoasaa" — U. 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Last  week  my  piece  on  this  page  started 
with  article  I,  section  1.  the  first  words  of 
the  Constitution  proper.  Those  words  bear 
repetition,  for  they  make  clear  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  constitutional  amendment  {r-o- 
posed  by  Johk  W.  Bbicw  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  his  Senate  colleagues: 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congreas  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Repreeentatives." 

In  the  long  Senate  debate  that  may  ba 
before  us,  embellished  with  vast  legalistie 
erudition  on  both  sides,  it  may  be  well  for 
the  citizen  to  lay  bold  of  three  simple  direc- 
tives in  this  quotation:  (a)  it  gives  Congresa 
"all,"  not  some  legislative  powers;  (b)  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  shall  be 
limited  to  those  powers  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  (c)  the  House  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  Congress. 

Let  us  consider  the  Bricker  amendment  on 
the  background  of  thoae  three  directives. 

The  mischief  all  started  with  some  looea 
langxiage  by  the  usually  careful  Justice 
Holmes  In  a  case  tn  1990.  That  case.  MisMmri 
V.  Holland,  had  to  do  with'  a  treaty  dealing 
with  migratory  birds  and  an  act  of  Congress 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which 
were  in  conflict  with  the  authority  of  Mis- 
souri. Holmes,  sweeping  away  the  law  of 
mare  than  a  century,  declared  the  treaty  to 
be  supreme  and,  in  fact,  to  have  given  to 
Congress  a  right  it  did  not  have  before. 

Thus,  a  treaty  ordinarily  understood  to 
deal  only  with  international  affairs  moves 
squarely  into  the  field  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion and,  in  fact,  supersedes  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  protection  of 
an  International  duck  takes  precedence  over 
the  constitutional  protections  at  American 
citizens. 

Section  a  of  the  Bricker  amendment  would 
override  that  opinion.  It  says  that  "a  Ueaty 
shall  become  effective  as  internal  law  in  the 
United  States  only  through  legislation  which 
would  be  valid  in  the  absence  of  treaty."  It 
thus  restores  the  limitation  on  the  powers  of 
Congrees  steted  In  the  words  "herein  grant- 
ad"  above. 

It  also  puts  the  protective  arm  of  the 
courts  over  the  Constitution  by  authorising 
them  to  pass  upon  the  oonstitutionallty  of  a 
treaty  (sec.  1). 

Filially,  It  restorea  to  the  House  Its  proper 
share  in  the  exercise  of  "all  leglsUtive" 
power  by  section  a.  That  simply  means  tbat 
when  a  treaty  deals  with  a  subject  covered  by 
"Internal  law."  the  House  as  well  as  Senate 
must  agree.  It  wipes  out  the  false  logic  of 
the  present  law.  that  the  part  la  greater 
than  the  whole. 

Under  the  preaent  situation,  the  House  la 
denied  a  share  In  matters  of  internal  legis- 
lative concern.  The  Holmea  opinion  simply 
cut  the  House  out  of  a  very  lai^  area  of  the 
authority  given  to  It  by  the  OonaUtutlon. 

Dulles  himself  admlta  that  "treaty  law 
can   override   the  ConaUtutton"  and  "out 


the  rights  given  to  the  people  by  the 
BtU  of  BIghU."  He  alao  aaya  that  treatlea 
actuaUy  oocAed  up  In  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organ- 
isation would  not  be  proper  subjecte  for 
treaties  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  wiU  not 
aak  the  Senate  to  consent  to  them — that  ia, 
as  long  as  he  Is  Secretary. 

It  Is  the  reality  of  such  strange  invasions 
of  American  rights  and  law  as  tiie  so-called 
Declaration  of  Human  Bighta  of  the  U.  M. 
that  has  so  alarmed  au  many  Americana. 

The  propoaed  amendment  does  not  limit 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
the  exercise  of  their  proper  treatymaking 
powers.  It  .simply  says  that  when  a  treaty 
invades  domestic  concerns  and  becomes  leg- 
islative power,  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution giving  such  power  to  Congress  shall 
prevail  and  that  the  cotirts  shall  be  the  final 
Judges  of  constitutionality.  Thus  the 
amendment  would  protect  the  American  clti- 
aen's  rights  under  the  Constitution  from 
Congress  itself. 

A  bulletin  of  the  State  Department  with 
a  foreword  by  President  Tnmian  said  in  1050 
that  "there  Is  no  longer  any  real  distinction 
between  domestic  and  foreign  affairs."  This 
should  warn  us  of  what  may  be  in  store  U 
quick  action  la  not  taken. 


of  RclifiM 
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HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATSS 

Mondav.  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao  a  very 
thoughtful  article  by  the  well-known 
columnist,  Stephen  L.  Debalta.  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Pree  Press,  oi 
London.  Ontario.  His  analysis  of  the 
effect  at  the  irresponsible  attacks  that 
have  been  made  on  members  of  the 
church  and  others  merits  careful  read- 
ing and  study  by  Members  of  the  S&iate 
and  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  lurinted  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

WASHnroTON  Duar — Crubch  awb  Btat9 

(By  Stephen  L.  Debalta.  Free  Preas  oorre« 

apondent  at  Waahington) 

Washimgtom. — ^Religion,  the  inviolable  ref- 
uge of  man's  coiuclousness,  has  always  been 
considered  much  too  hallowed  a  ground  for 
politicians  to  tread  upon.  No  polemic  was 
ever  allowed  to  trespass  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  church  xintil  the  entire  body  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  was  assailed  during  a  re- 
cent outburst  of  the  prevalent  antl-Conunu- 
nlst  hysteria  as  "the  largest  single  group  sup- 
porting the  Communist  apparatus  in  the 
United  Statee." 

The  accusation,  beeides  its  shattering  Im- 
plications, assumes  tremendous  proportions 
when  directed  against  the  leaders  of  a  church 
which  numbers  roughly  65  percent  ot  the 
population  among  its  membership.  The  das- 
tardly assertion  was  made  in  a  magaslne 
article  by  a  certain  J.  B.  Matthews,  a  profes- 
sional angler  In  muddy  political  streams,  an 
unfrocked  preacher,  and  a  former  fellow  trav- 
eler. Tills  Is  the  kind  of  individual  whoae 
moral  standards  suited  the  requirements  of 
Job  MCCssnrr.  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
vestlgatlnf  Oommlttea.  ao  admirable  well 


that  he  waa  selected  by  him  to  bead  Ha  < 

utive  staff. 

The  protests  of  4  of  the  7  members  of  tha 
committee,  the  public  clamor  against  the 
appointment  ot  a  man  who  wantonly  wound- 
ed the  religious  senslbUlty  of  millions  of 
Americans,  made  not  the  slightest  dent  in 
McCabtht*b  adamant  determination  to  pur- 
sue his  campaign  of  character  assassination 
by  casting  suspicion  on  a  wholesale  acale 
through  malicious  InnuezMlo. 

It  took  a  telegram  to  the  President,  signed 
by  three  clergymen  of  the  Protestant,  Jewish. 
and  Catholic  faiths,  to  blast  MCC&xtht's 
protege  out  of  his  job  as  chief  inquisitor  for 
the  Senate  subcommittee.  Incidents  of  this 
sort  unfold  a  tale  of  sordid  practices  which 
have  crept  in  the  political  atmoaphere  of  this 
country — steeped  In  a  tradition  of  freedom 
and  respect  for  individual  rights — on  the 
wave  of  a  naanufactured  panic  against  a 
grossly  magnified  conspiracy  by  subversive 
forces. 

One  shudders  thinking  what  judgment 
historians,  50  yean  hence,  will  pass  upon  the 
present  generation  showing  so  much  toler- 
ance toward  a  small  band  of  mountebanks 
who  in  order  to  build  up  their  political  for- 
tunes plsy  upon  the  fears  of  the  people  with 
sham  patriotic  passion.  Communism  Is  more 
widely  spread  in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  in 
Italy,  and  other  democracies,  but  in  this 
coimtry  alone,  all  our  energies  are  engaged 
in  a  quixotic  fight  againat  some  gnats  who 
could  not  endanger  our  national  security  in 
a  thousand  years.  In  all  his  «*«tiiTn  expedi- 
tions, since  he  wormed  his  way  insidiously 
into  public  attention,  the  Great  Inquisitor, 
McCaxtht.  has  not  xuicovered  a  alngle  Com- 
munist of  sizeable  Importance  except  a  few 
aquealing  Bed  agitators  who  found  it  more 
profitable  to  turn  informers  and  capitalize 
on  their  former  associations. 

One  Budenz,  a  poorly  paid  editor  of  the 
Communist  (^Bclal  organ  the  DaUy  Worker, 
has  been  rewarded  with  a  professor's  chair 
at  the  OathoUc  University  of  Fordliam.  An- 
other Red  star,  Cliambers,  has  made  a  small 
fortxme.  bought  a  farm  in  Maryland,  and  ia 
pairing  off  his  mortgage  by  writing  ad  nau- 
seam about  his  experiences  as  a  Communist. 
A  few  others  of  their  ilk  reveal  the  depth  of 
ignominy  to  which  men  who  trade  their 
souls  for  dollars  and  cents  can  sink  while 
pretendii>g  to  come  heroically  to  the  rescue 
of  their  country  by  trafficking  the  lives  at 
their  former  bedfellows. 

After  the  search  for  thoee  dangerous  ene« 
mies  of  our  way  of  life  had  extended  to  every 
group  and  class  in  oxir  society,  and  the  field 
for  our  Investlgatators  threatened  to  become 
exhausted,  the  probers  reached  out  into  tha 
literary  profession,  leading  to  the  now  hla- 
torlcal  book-biu^lng  episode.  MeanwhUe  a 
magazine  article,  denouncing  the  Protestant 
clergy  "as  the  largest  single  group  supporting 
the  Commtinist  apparatus  in  the  United 
Statea"  attracted  the  Great  Inqiilsitor's  at- 
tention and  he  hastened  to  offer  the  job  of 
chief  executioner  to  the  author  of  the  scur- 
rilous attack.  The  Very  Reverend  James  A. 
Pike,  dean  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathe- 
dral in  New  York,  has  lost  no  time  challeng- 
ing the  fantastic  statement  that  "at  least 
7,000  Protestant  clergymen  had  served  the 
Kremlin  conspiracy."  He  characterised  the 
Matthews  s'  >^,  and  what  he  described  aa 
the  "book-burning  mania,"  as  two  marked 
examples  of  procedures  reeultlng  from  fear 
of  communism  that  are  causing  us  to  "lose 
those  very  things  that  most  distinguish  our 
way  of  life  from  theirs." 

Methodist  Bishop  C.  Bromley  Oxnam.  him- 
self an  occasional  target  for  professional 
snipers,  stated  in  a  nationwide  radio  broad- 
cast that  "no  Protestant  nation  in  the  world 
has  been  infiltrated  by  communism, "  adding 
that  "the  church  has  done  more  to  combat 
communism  than  aU  congreaaional  oommlt- 
tees  put  together.'* 
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iM  tn  ctor*  for  m  Ummitow.  and  bow 
long  this  Nation  will  endure  to  be  hood- 
winked by  »  band  of  false  proftbcts  who  build 
tbalr  own  f<vtunea  by  keeptn^  us  hyimotiaed 
In  a  trance  of  constant  fear.  Is  unfortunately 
a  question  hard  to  answer  as  long  as  we  live 
wnder  the  spell  of  the  cold  war.  Should, 
however,  the  tension  In  our  relations  with 
the  outside  world  relax,  we  will  then  see  all 
tbcee  self-appointed  swlvel-chair  champions 
against  the  Red  menace  fade  out  In  the 
blinding  sun  of  a  wcvid  returned  to  peace 
to  common  sense. 


Xamwlun^*  G»Mpr«Biise  0»lj  Meets 
Treaty  Issne  Halfway 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
ZN  TBE  SBNATK  OF  THE  TTNTTSD  STATXS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Kmowland's  Compromise  Only 
Meets  Treaty  Issue  Halfway."  published 
in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  July  25, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb, 
M»  follows: 

KMOWUlIfD'B    COMROlfISS  OlfLT  IIXKTS 
TaXATT  laSTTX  Haltwat 

President  Elsenhower,  by  giving  his  un- 
qualified support  to  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  by  Senator  Kmowlaitd, 
BeiNiMlcan,  of  California,  to  Itanlt  the  effects 
•f  treatlea  <m  domestic  law  In  the  United 
States,  agrees  with  Senator  Bkickxx,  Re- 
publican, of  Otaie,  that  the  rights  of  Amei^ 
lean  cltlaens  are  endangered  by  the  treaty 
power  as  it  now  exists. 

Tbe  Constitution  says  both  treaties  and 
ttie  Constitution  Itself  "shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  It  does  not  say  speclfl- 
•ally  which  should  take  precedence  In  the 
•vent  of  any  conflict,  although  It  already  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  that  treaties  may 
•upcrsede  the  Constitution. 

Senator  aaxaua  has  been  leading  the  fight 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  spon- 
sored by  M  Senators  in  all  and  by  the 
American  Bar  Aasociatian.  which  would  onee 
and  for  all  declare  that  no  treaty  in  itself 
ahall  have  the  effect  of  domestic  law  within 
the  United  States,  specifically,  that  the 
rights  BOW  guaranteed  to  citizens  under  the 
OimstltuUon  sbaU  not  be  abridged  by 
treaties. 

But  President  Xlsenbower.  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  and  Attorney  General  Brewnell 
object  to  the  wording  of  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  would  hamper 
the  President's  historic  power  to  conduct 
foreign  relations. 

Senator  Baicxxa's  proposed  amendment 
contains  the  following  restrictive  clause: 

"A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  Internal 
law  In  the  United  States  only  through  leg- 
islation which  would  be  valid  in  the  absence 
of  a  treaty." 

Senator  Knowlai*»'8  proposed  subetltute. 
Indorsed  by  Presldemt  Bsenhower.  reads : 

"A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  inter- 
nal law  only  through  enactment  of  appro- 
priate legislation  by  Congress." 

The  difference  is  readily  discernible.  The 
Xnowland  amendment  would  bend  the  au- 
thority et  Congress  to  the  content  ot  a 
treaty.  The  Brlcker  amendment  wotdd  spec- 
ify that  a  treaty  could  have  the  effect  of 
Internal  law  only  if  such  a  law  would  have 
been  coosUtuUonal  without  a  treaty. 
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Tl  le      Eisenhower      admialstratlfln 
pledped  itself  to  enter  into  ne  BegoCiaMons 
foreign  powers  for  treaties  which  weuld 
imp4lr  the  rights  of  American  elttaena  and 
altef  domestic  law.    As  evMenee  o<  Ite  good 
it  has  stated  it  la  withholding  from 
Senate  some  such  covenants  negotiated 
und^r  the  Truman  adminlstratlMi. 

t  the  Elsenhower  admlntstratloh  can- 
bind  administrations  of  the  future,  nor 
it   foresee  what   futxire  Senates   might 
^  rilling   to  do  under  an  administration 
Willi  ng  to  surrender  American  constitutional 
autlforlty  to  international  organizations  and 
alliances. 

view  of  the  Eisenhower  admlnlstra- 
is  the  shortsighted  one.  That  of  Sen- 
Brickek  and  the  cosponsors  of  bis 
amehdment  is  the  view  that  looks  ahead  to 
time  when  a  definite  constitutional  re- 
striction on  the  scope  of  treaties  may  be 
to  protect  the  people  of  the  United 
from  having  international  law  saddled 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom 
privileges  they  heretofore  hare  enjoyed. 
KwoWLANDs  amendment  is  a  half- 
measure  designed  to  head  off  the  Brlcker 
It  appears  to  do  what  It  ac- 
tually would  do  only  in  a  limited  sense, 
icfny  Internationalist  voices  have  been 
against  the  Brlcker  amendment,  dis- 
ng  their  Intent  by  declaring  that  there 
need  for  the  amendment  since  no 
treaty  can  override  the  Constitution.  Yet 
trea  :ies  in  recent  years  have  overriden  the 
Constitution  and  there  Is  increasing  threat 
negating  the  Constitution. 

of  State  Dulles,  who  vigorously 
opposed   the  Bricker   amendment,  said 
Doany  months  ago.  before  he  was  In  the 
Cabinet:   "Treaties  can  override 
Constitution  •  •   •  treaties    can    take 
away  from  Congress  and  give  them  to 
President;    they   can   take   powers  from 
and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
or to  some   international   body;    and 
can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the  peo- 
>y  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights." 
President   Elsenhower  has   publicly 
by    his   support    of    the    proposed 
amendment,  that  there  is  need 
amendment.    We  assume  that  tliat  is 
is  meant  by  the  "unqualified  support" 
given  the  halfway  measure  at  Senator 
KMOJaruiNs. 

If  the  Job  needs  to  be  done.  It  should  be 
don<  up  right — by  adopting  the  amendment 
propoaed  by  Senator  Bkickkb,  his  63  co- 
spoc  Bors  in  the  Senate  and  the  American  Bar 
Asso  :iation,  not  by  a  so-called  compromise 
whic  h  would  sell  the  issue  short.    .. 
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Tl|e  Bricker  AncaJaMBt — Jadcneit 
•f  DcaM  mf  Law  SdMois 


KX'l'ENSlON  OP  REIfARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 


m  I1SE  SEKATS  OP  THE  UWl'l'EU  ffTAIVS 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mi.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  ray  eel- 
leagi  les  will  recall  that  I  bad  sought  the 
imps  rtial  Judgment  of  outstanding  lead- 
ers <f  the  American  bar.  deans  of  the 
law  a  chools  of  our  great  universities,  pro- 
f  esse  rs  of  eonstttutional  law,  and  others, 
with  regard  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1.  wt  Ich  attempts  to  restrict  the  treaty- 
makj  Qg  power. 

Wl  len  the  substltate  offend  by  the  dls- 
tingiiished  acting  majority  leader,  the 
Sena  or  from  CUifoniia   CMr.  Kmow- 


LANvl,  was  offered.  I  likewiae  Inrfted  the 
reactions  of  legal  scholars  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  have  in  my  hands  now 
the  texts  of  the  latest  replies. 

Generally  spealdng.  these  outstanding 
legal  experts  prefer  the  Knowland  sub- 
stitute to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
But  the  experts  also  state  that  in  their 
Judgment  it  would  be  best  not  to  haw 
the  Knowland  substitute  or  any  new  e©n- 
stitutlonal  amendment  on  this  issue  at 
all.  since  none  is  really  necessary. 

These  experts  feel  as  a  great  many  of 
tis  here  in  the  Congress  feel — that  the 
case  for  a  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment must  be  fundamental  and  virtually 
indisputable. 

No  such  case  has  been  made  for  either 
the  Knowland  substitute  or  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  the  latest  messages  be  printed 
in'  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messaces 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb, 
as  follows: 

UMrrxa  Statxs  Cncurr  Jvosc. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  July  31,  1953. 
Bon.   ALZXAifsxa  Wilkt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

W€uhinfton,  D.  C. 
Mr  DsAt  SxNATox:  Thank  you  for  yoxir  let- 
ter of  July  28  with  enclosures.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  again  on  the  splendid  fight 
which  you  have  t>een  making  against  the 
Bricker  amendment.  I  regard  that  proposal 
to  amend  tht^Constitutlon  as  being  fraught 
with  grave  danger  to  the  future  at  our  coun- 

tnr. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  statement  before 
the  Senate  committee.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  amendment  of  the  treatymaklng  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  is  needed.  I  am 
still  of  that  opinion.  Section  I  of  the  Know- 
land  amendment,  however,  is  merely  declara- 
tory of  existing  law.  Sections  2  and  9  relate 
to  matters  which  could  be  covered  by  Sen- 
ate rules  under  existing  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  which  would  not  unduly  restrict 
or  kamper  the  exercise  of  the  treatymaking 
power.  The  putting  forward  <rf  the  amend- 
ment has  served  to  reassure  thoee  who 
thought  that  constitutional  liberties  were 
endangered  by  exercise  of  the  treatyfiaUng 
power,  and  its  rejection  by  those  favortog 
the  Bricker  amendment  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  those  persons  have  In  view  ob- 
jectives beyond  the  protection  of  constlto- 
tional  rights. 

I  trust  that  none  of  the  propoaed  amend- 
ments may  be  adopted,  but  I  do  not  regard 
the  Knowland  amendment  as  objectionable, 
except  that  it  is  unnecesrary  and  may  be 
Interpreted   as   a  gesture  toward  iaolatiott- 
Ism.    The  Bricker  amendment,  en  the  vther 
hand,  would  hamper  the  Nation  In  the  eaer- 
clse  or  the  treatymaking  power  at  a  tlm* 
when  the  proper  exercise  of  that  power  U 
a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the  safety 
as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  the  country. 
The  limitation  which  it  would  place  upon 
•secutive  agreements  would  limrt  the  power 
of  the  ExecuUve  in  a  way  that  might  prow 
disastrous  in  a  national  emergency.    I  hear4 
former  Secretary  Royall  say  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress that,  if  the  Bricker  amendment  had 
been  In   effect  at  the  time,   he  could  not 
have   inaugtirated   the   Berlin    airlift    uata 
It  would  have  been  too  late  for  It  to  havo 
done   any   good.     The  President,    m  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  aad 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  te  see  that  the 
Uws  are  faithfully  executed.  m\i«t  enter  into 
executive  agreements  with  other  nations  to 
meet  emergencies  as  weU  as  to  handle  the 
routine  affairs  of  government;  and  there  la 
no  reason  to  take  this  power  from  him  or  to 
abridge  It  by  requiring  that  Congress  haw 
a  hand  In  Ita  exercise  or  that  it  be  subject 
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to  the  llmltatlOBS  affecting  the  execution 
of  treatlee. 

wuhlng  you  suceeae  In  the  fight  you  are 
making  and  with  higliest  personal  regards. 
I  am. 

Sincerely  jrours. 

JORM  J.  P4 


Law  School  or  HAavaaa  Uwimsmr. 

Camltridge.  Mast..  July  30, 19S3. 

Senator  ALKXANoaa  Wnxr, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAa  SswAToe  WiLrr:  Tliank  you  for  yoor 
courteous  letter  of  July  25.  and  for  your 
trouble  in  sending  me  Senator  Kmowlamp's 
proposal  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  • 

You  are  kind  enough  to  ask  my  Impres- 
sions of  the  proposal.  In  the  first  place  It  is 
cerUinly  less  drastic  than  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  and  if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  one 
or  the  other,  I  should  prefer  Senator  Know- 
land's  amendment. 

I  am  a  little  puaaled  to  know  what  the 
effect  of  section  1  is.  Its  essence  Is  that  a 
tresty  confiicting  with  the  Constitution  sliall 
have  no  effect,  but  I  suppose  that  one  could 
argue  that  this  is  so  today;  and  that  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  in  the  Holland  case 
did  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  It 
merely  gave  effect  to  article  VI. 

The  effect  of  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1  Is  also  not  quite  clear  to  me.  At  the 
present  time  under  article  m.  section  3.  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends 
to  all  cases  "arising  under  the  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  treatlee 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their 
authority:".  I  am  not  sure  how  far  the 
second  clauae  of  section  1  of  the  new  amend- 
ment extends  the  present  provisions  of  arti- 
cle in.  In  general  I  have  no  reluctance  to 
sec  the  competence  of  the  Pederal  courts 
broadly  declared;  but  I  dot  not  quite  see 
whether  the  second  sentence  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 1  is  Intended  to  extend  the  effect  of 
article  m.  or  U  Intended  to  resUte  the  pres- 
ent Jtirisdiction. 

Section  2  providing  for  a  record  of  the  vote 
on  senatorial  consent  to  a  treaty  seems  to  me 
to  be  objectionable  only  In  that  It  tends  to 
load  up  the  Constitution  with  small  regtUa- 
tory  matters.  If  a  record  vote  is  required  on 
consent  to  a  treaty.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  to 
aee  why  It  ahould  not  be  required  on  other 
Important  actions  of  the  Senate. 

Section  3  is  ingenlotu.  and  In  general  rela- 
tively harmless  in  my  opinion.  The  reserva- 
tion in  a  Senate  conaent  will  be  notice  to 
other  nations  that  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
wui  be  limited,  and  therefore,  no  one  will 
be  misled. 

On  the  whole  I  should  prefer  to  see  the 
treaty  provUlons  at  the  Constitution  sUy  as 
they  are.  We  seem  to  be  getting  along  quite 
satisfactorily  with  our  treaty  problems.  We 
have  thtu  far  been  adequately  safeguarded 
by  senatorial  vigilance.  However,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Congress  a  treaty  amendment 
Is  necessary,  thia  compromise  measure  has 
cerUinly  far  fewer  objecticmabie  features 
than  It  predecessors. 

With  my  renewed  thanks  to  you  for  your 
courtesy,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

AkTHUB  B.  SUI'tuaUiMB. 

^yma  Vtawwaarrr. 

School  or  Law. 
Omc*  or  THB  OBSir. 
DtnmAM.  M.  C,  July  31.  1953, 
Hon.  Alkzansb  Wilit, 
Senate  Office  BuUdin§. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DmAM  SSNAToa  Wilxt:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  the  substitute  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  which  fftnwt^jr  WnxiAM 
Knowlawd  offered. 

Becatise  I  am  about  to  start  a  vacation 
of  some  weeks,  aad  because  the  Oongreea 


la  about  to  adjourn.  I  shall  delay  writing 
you  In  detail  about  my  views  on  ttie  sub- 
stitute. 

Very  briefly,  my  views  are:  It  would  be 
better  to  adopt  no  amendment  dealing  with 
the  treaty  power.  If,  for  practical  reasons. 
Senate  Joint  Besolution  1  can  l>e  defeated 
only  by  the  adoption  of  Senator  Khow- 
tAHD's  subetltute.  the  substitute  should  be 
adopted. 

I  think  that  the  committee  owes  to  yoa 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  good  work 
jrou  have  done  In  working  against  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Reeolutl<»  1. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DoocuksB.  MaoQS. 

Tta  XJmrwuarr  or  Chicaoo. 

Thk  Law  Schooc. 
Chicago,  m..  July  39.  19S3. 
Hon.  ALSXAMDca  Wnxr. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deax  Skhato*  Wnxr:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  25th.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  discovered  no  objection  to  Senator 
KMowuon'fe  aubstitute  except  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1:  "A  {vovlalon  of  a  treaty 
or  other  international  agreement  which  con- 
flicu  with  the  Constitution  ahall  not  be  of 
any  force  or  effect." 

What  does  this  sentence  mean?  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  make  it  impoesible  to 
have  an  effective  International  agreement  in 
the  6  Instances  mentioned  on  page  3  of  my 
previous  letter  to  you  dated  July  IS.  1953. 
In  addition.  I  believe  that  there  would  be 
much  doubt  and  conf  uaion  about  many  other 
agreementa.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
quoted  sentence  would  be  very  harmful. 
It  ahould  be  eliminated.  Its  presence.  I 
fear,  would  be  essentially  a  victory  for  Sen- 
ator Baicaaa  and  his  allies. 
Tours  truly, 

~  C. 


SoUTHiaw  ICiTHoDfBT  UMivnsrrr. 

School  aw  Law, 
DaUas.  Tex..  July  29,  1953. 
The  Honorable  AtMXSMnm,  Wnxr. 

Chairynan,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
UtUms,  VnUed  States  Senate,  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. 
DzAB  SxwATOB  VftLKT :  Thank  you  for  aend- 
Ing  me  Senate  Joint  Reeolution  1.  Senator 
KMowLAMB'a  substitute  tar  the  Bricker  reso- 
lution.   As  I  stated  to  you  in  my  previous 
correspondence.   I   am  very  much   opposed 
to  any  alteration   of   the   Constitution   on 
this  topic  at  this  time.     And.  although  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Know- 
land  substitute  takes  much  of  the  objec- 
tionable angles  from  the  Bricker  resolution. 
yet  I  question  Its  necessity. 

The  provision  that  in  voting  on  a  treaty 
the  Senate  must  be  recorded  on  a  rollcall 
la.  of  course,  an  excellent  one.  BUt,  as  Sen- 
ator Lehman  recently  pointed  out,  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  new  Senate  rule  to 
that  effect.  The  other  provisions  seem  to 
add  little  to  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  should  not 
be  carried  out  In  the  spirit  of  political  ex- 
pediency and  compromise. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  J.  THOMAS.  Ar., 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 


The  Umvassirr  or  Mi 

Coixacs  or  I^w, 
Lincoln.  Nebr«  July  31. 1953. 
Hon,  ALczANina  Wnxr. 
United  States  Senate. 

W€Uhington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  SsMATOa  Wnar:  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  25.  1988.  asking  my  reaction  to 
the  substitute  which  Senator  Wujjam 
Knowulhd  has  offered  to  Senate  JOtnt  Beso- 
lution 1.  I  refer  jrou  to  my  letter  of  July  8 
stating  my  views  as  to  the  advisability  of 
adopting  Senate  Joint  Besolution  1. 

Very  briefly.  I  do  not  bellew  that  the 
facts  daarly  show  the  need  for  amanrtlng 


the  present  treaty  provision.  In  the  abeenoe 
at  such  facts  It  seems  to  nae  that  It  would  bo 
unwiee  to  change  the  Constitution  merely  to 
allay  the  fear  of  aome  individuals  that  unless 
the  exercise  of  the  treaty  power  as  preeently 
vested  is  made  more  difficult  American  free- 
dom wUl  somehow  be  bartered  away. 
Sincerely  yours, 

■dmums  O.  BKLSHxtM,  Dean. 


UwrvxasaTT  or  CAUvoamA, 

DBPaKTMKNT  OF  PounCAL  SCIKNCB. 

Berkeley.  CaU/.,  July  M,  19S3. 
Bon.  AuxANiA  WnxY. 
United  States  Seriate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DCAB  Sknatok  WiLrr:  Thank  you  wry 
much  for  yotu-  letter  of  July  25  and  the  en- 
closed copy  of  Senator  Knowlano's  substi- 
tute reeolution.  As  I  have  written  to  you 
before.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  anj^mend- 
ment  which  would  change  our  traditional 
treaty-making  power  or  hamper  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  constituticmal  authority  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs.  Under  the  circum- 
Btancee.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Senate  Joint 
Reeolution  1  Is  being  shelved. 

With  rtigard  to  the  substitute.  I  am  In 
complete  agreement  with  your  viewa  aa 
stated  in  the  Senate  on  July  22  and  July 
23.  as  I  am  with  the  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York  Times 
which  you  have  read  into  the  Racoaa. 
While  I  can  understand  that  the  Preaident 
must  feel  that  those  who  honestly  feared 
that  treaties  might  override  the  Constitu- 
tion were  entitled  to  reassurance  on  this 
point,  I  regret  that  he  deemed  it  neceesary 
to  give,  what  in  my  opinion  is  an  unneoea- 
aary  substitute,  his  "unquallfled  support." 
The  same,  of  cotirse.  applies  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General.  Cer- 
tainly the  EUiowland  substitute  amend- 
ment meets  all  legitimate  demands  that 
have  been  made  in  this  field  ot  foreign  re- 
lations. At  the  same  time  one  mtist  ask 
Is  such  an  amendment  really  neceesaryt  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case. 

As  you  have  indicated,  section  I  at  Sena- 
tor Kmowiwlnd's  substitute  is  merely  a  re- 
Btatement  of  constitutional  law.  as  defined 
In  the  Constitution  itself  and  in  the  de- 
cisions of  our  courts.  There  would  appear 
to  be  no  sound  reason  for  an  amendment 
merely  spelling  out  the  already  existing  fact 
that  no  treaty  can  have  effect  which  vio- 
lates the  Constitution.  Section  II  of  the 
substitute  amendment  would  do  something 
whidi  Is  certainly  desirable  and  all  to  the 
good.  As  you  have  queried,  however,  is  It 
desirable  and  proper  to  write  into  the  Con- 
stitution something  which  could  be  accom- 
pliahed  through  a  simple  amendment  of 
the  rules  of  Senate?  While  I  favor  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  section  II,  I  think  that 
this  Is  something  which  the  Senate  ahould 
take  care  of  by  itself.  Certainly  we  do  not 
need  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  that 
effect. 

Section  m  is,  of  course,  moet  serious.  As 
you  know,  tar  better  than  I,  the  Senate  haa 
long  exercised  the  power  to  attach  reserva> 
tlons  to  treaties.  If  the  section  means  no 
more  than  It  says,  there  Is  no  need  for  It. 
If  It  does  mean  more,  as  you  put  it  very 
well,  then  It  raises  most  fundamental 
questions. 

Under  the  drctmistancee  I  beliew  that 
the  Knowland  substitute  should  be  handled 
according  to  normal  procedtire,  that  is.  It 
should  be  referred  to  coounlttee.  hearings 
ahould  be  held,  and  full  debate  ahould 
thoroughly  ventilate  the  matt^.  Aa  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  Congress  will  be  In  session 
for  only  a  few  days  more,  or  a  few  we^cs  mora 
at  the  moat.  This  is  not  adequate  time  for 
the  thorough  consideration  of  so  important 
a  matter  as  an  amendment  to  the  OonaU- 
tutlon  of  the  United  Statea.  So  far  as  X 
am  concerned,  therefore.  I  thoroughly  sup- 
port your  opposition  to  any  precipitate  ae- 
tion  on  this  question  at  this  Uaaa.    In  vtow 
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of  the  propoeed  amendment. 
I  beUeve  that  yon  an  eomptetely 
lustifled  In  melntetntng  tbat  tbe  Joint  reeo- 
lutlon  Bbould  not  be  taken  up  on  tbe  Senete 
Aoor  wltbout  beertngB  fkrat  baving  been 
beld  In  tbe  Foreign  Relations  Oommlttee. 
Sincerely  joun. 

Sue  C.  Belxvoist, 

Aeting  Chairman. 


by  Ram,  Edward  Hartn,  of 
Pemuylraaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 


V         or  rarM8Ti.TAifU 
IN  THB  SENATX  OP  THX  UKITKD  STATES 
Mondaw,  August  3. 1953 

Ifr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoas  an  ad- 
dress I  delirered  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  Deittrt- 
ment  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburgh,  on 
August  1. 1953. 

nwre  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

Tbe  piiTllege  of  addreeslng  tbe  American 
Xikgkm  la  one  at  tbe  blgbest  bonors  tbat 
can  come  to  any  soldier. 

It  is  a  real  pleastire  to  ]oln  my  comrades 
4tf  tbe  department  of  Pennsylvania  In  this 
annnal  convention. 

Tbe  American  Legion  Is  an  Invincible 
■trongbold  of  American  patriotism.  Never 
before  bas  its  powerful  Inflxience  been  so 
■racb  needed  to  save  tbe  American  Republic 
from  the  dangers  tbat  sinrround  ua. 

Never  before  bas  It  been  so  necessary  to 
•ttmulate  and  foster  deeper  loyalty  to  our 
country  and  Its  sacred  ideals. 

We  need  stronger  allegiance  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  American  heroes  died  In 
•very  generation  to  make  and  preserve  for  us 
a  great  Nation,  under  Ood. 

We  need  more  and  better  appreciation  of 
•ur  Ood-glven  freedom  as  the  driving  force 
which  made  us  the  greatest  Nation  of  all 
history. 

We  need  more  unselfish  consideration  fw 
the  grave  dllBcuItles  which  have  been  thrust 
upon  us  by  forces  that  deny  Ood  and  would 
enslave  tbe  world  under  tyranny  and  dicta- 
torship. 

I  call  these  vital  matters  to  your  atten- 
tion because  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  most  serious  problem  before  xis  at 
tbe  present  time. 

For  the  first  time  In  American  bjstory  we 
have  ended  a  war  in  a  negotiated  truce, 
rather  than  military  victory. 

We  rejoice  that  the  guns  have  been  si- 
lenced. We  bow  ova  heads  in  solemn  thanks- 
giving tbat  tbe  death  and  bloodshed  of  bat- 
tl-  have  been  ended.  We  hope  and  pray 
that  the  armistice  may  t>e  a  step  forward  to 
a  lasting  peace. 

But  we  must  remember  that  during  aU 
the  25  months  of  the  truce  negotiations  the 
Communists  continued  to  build  up  their 
aggressive  strength. 

We  must  remember  that  iMhlnd  the  North 
Korean  and  the  Chinese  Reds  Is  tbe  brutal, 
ruthless  power  of  Soviet  Russia. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Korean  ag- 
gression was  planned,  directed,  equipped,  and 
maintained  by  the  gangster  government  of 
Moscow,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
cost  In  Korean  or  Chinese  Uvea. 
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¥  o  Russian  blood  was  spilled  on  the  frozen 
mo  mtains  ot  Korea.  No  bombs  brought  de- 
str  ictlon  to  Russian  homes  or  territory. 

Ibe  unholy  ambition  of  the  Kremlin,  to 
dec  any  all  free  government  and  to  rule  tbe 
woi  id  bas  not  been  diminished.  Tbe  danger 
tba  t  further  aggression  may  plunge  us  Into 
WOI  Id  war  in  has  not  been  removed. 

V  o  matter  what  the  final  outcome  in  Korea 
ma^  be,  communism  will  remain  a  threat  to 

and  freedom  In  the  world, 
^en  though  we  have  reached  a  cease-fire 
with  the  enemy  the  uncertainty 
1  he  world  situation  makes  our  plan  of  de- 
fen  se  the  most  difficult  in  o\ir  history.  Tbe 
ten  Ible  losses  we  have  sustained  in  the  Ko- 
rea i  stalemate  and  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today,  point  with  tragic 
em  >hasls  to  tbe  truth  spoken  by  a  great 
Am  srlcan  soldier,  when  he  said : 

"In  war  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory.** 
know  it  is  easy  to  criticize  or  find  fault. 
I  dint  Intend  to  do  that.  But  all  of  us  wbo 
ban  e  been  soldiers  know  that  you  cannot  go 
Int  I  a  military  campaign  with  any  hope  of 
sue  »as  without  victory  as  its  objective. 

V  'e  all  realize  that  our  national  responsl- 
blll  3es  have  been  enormously  expanded. 

V  'e  have  international  commitments  so  ex- 
tensive  and   so   burdensome    that    tbe   cost 

us  with  financial  collapse  under 
pressure  of  debt  and  taxes. 
Ity  comrades.  I  want  you  to  know  that  tbe 
fini  nclal  plct\ire  of  oxu  Government  is  most 
alai  mlng. 

When  the  books  were  closed  at  Washing- 
for  thj  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  we 
$9V^  billion  In  the  red.  In  other  words, 
lad  spent  9914  billion  more  than  all  tbe 
revenues  from  all  sources, 
"^at.  let  me  point  out,  was  the  biggest 
det  dt  in  our  peacetime  history.  Tou  dont 
ha^  e  to  be  an  expert  to  recognize  tbat  kind 
of    spending   as   the  rocMl   to   disaster. 

>ot  long  after  tbe  end  of  World  War  U, 
whin  our  national  debt  bad  climlied  to  an 
alaimlng  height.  Congress  placed  a  limit 
upcn  Federal  Oovemment  borrowing. 
IViat  limit  was  fixed  at  $275  billion.  To- 
our  debt  bas  reached  $272  billion,  or 
n  $3  billion  of  the  legal  Umlt. 
view  of  tbat  condition,  and  with  futuTC 
deiAands  upon  our  resources  clouded  In  un- 
cerlalnty,  bow  can  we  escape  the  conclu- 
sioi  that  tbe  strictest  economy  in  Govern- 
mei  it  is  vital  to  <na  national  existence? 

T  tiere  Is  a  disposition  on  tbe  part  of  some 
of  our  people  to  take  the  debt  lightly — as 
sonething  for  future  generations  to  worry 
abo  at. 

But  I  assure  you  that  the  danger  Is  here, 
no'« ,  with  all  tbe  explosive  force  ot  tbe 
atomic  bomb. 

destroys  the  value  ot  the  dollar  more 
-*-   than    any    other   factor   in   our 
setup. 
World  history  back  to  the  ancient  days  is 
a  Mcord  of  great   nations  brought  to  de- 
striictlon  by  debt  and  taxes. 

I  plead  for  economy  In  Government. 

hlive   in   mind   every   function,   at  every 

of  Government,  including  defense,  for- 

ald,  and  all  forms  of  domestic  spend- 
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have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
defense  appropriations,   which,  as  you 
r,  account  for  almost  two-thirds  of  tbe 
Federal  budget. 

large  part  ot  the  defense  funds  goes  Into 

stockpiles    of    supplies,    equipment. 

I.  ammunition,  and  aU  the  material 

for  active  service. 

goes    without   saying   tbat    when    an 

lean  soldier  goes  Into  action  he  should 

the  best  that  money  and  brains  can 

But  you,   as   soldiers,   know  how 

rapl^y  mlUtary  equipment  becomes  obeo- 
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seems  to  me  that  a  great  country  like 
hiltcd  States,  with  the  finest  technical 


Icnowledge  and  the  greatest  Industrial  ca- 
pacity, should  concentrate  on  plans  for  in- 
stant converstOB  to  war  production. 

In  tbat  way  our  Armed  Forces  could  have 
tbe  latest  and  most  modem  tools  and  weap- 
ons, developed  by  tbe  genius  of  our  scien- 
tists, industrialists,  military  experts  and 
skilled  crsftcmen. 

We  could  avoid  some  of  the  waste  wblefa 
results  when  material,  costing  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  miut  be  Junked  because  It 
has  been  displaced  by  better  or  more  effec- 
tive equipment. 

Another  thought  which  I  have  long  con- 
sidered important  is  this.  If  every  American 
had  some  military  training — if  we  were  able 
to  teach  every  young  man  tbe  fundamentals 
of  military  service — It  would  be  tbe  greatest 
defense  vehicle  tbe  world  bas  ever  known. 

Tbe  aggressor  nations  of  the  world  would 
know  our  superior  strength — and  strength 
is  tbe  most  convincing  argument  against  tbe 
evu  ambitions  of  tboee  wbo  would  waga 
war. 

Tbe  more  closely  I  analyae  the  elemento 
of  American  strength  tbe  more  I  am  con- 
vinced tbat  the  most  powerful  and  roost  de- 
cisive factor  is  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  people. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  measure  our 
strength  by  the  amount  ot  money  we  pour 
into  military  approprlstlons  if  we  ignore  tbe 
most  important  elements  of  patriotism  and 
tbe  spiritual  strength  tbat  comss  from  faith 
In  God. 

■Td  reach  a  high  level  of  spiritual  power, 
we  need  a  new  awakening  of  civic  morality, 
uniting  all  faiths  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  Ood  and  man. 

The  worldwide  struggle  for  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men  does  not  end  with  the 
signing  of  official  documents. 

Human  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual are  still  precious  to  tbe  hearta  of  free- 
men. 

Progress  of  humanity  toward  a  better 
civilization,  based  on  mutual  understand- 
ing and  helpfulness.  Is  still  tbe  goal  of  all 
men  of  good  will. 

Tbe  sacred  teachings  of  our  religious  faith 
point  out  God's  conditions  for  peace. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule. 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  unfailing 
guides  for  the  conduct  of  nations  as  weU  as 
individuals. 

Our  great  bulwark  in  time  of  peril  la  not 
o\ir  wealth,  not  our  military  might,  not  our 
industrial  superiority,  but  tbe  moral  and 
spiritual  power  of  a  clean,  decent.  God-fear- 
ing people,  strong  In  patriotism  and  strong 
In  love  of  our  country  and  our  flag. 

In  the  present  session  of  Congress,  I  fought 
with  success  for  the  enactment  ot  a  bill  for- 
bidding the  display  of  any  flag  of  any  nation 
in  a  position  equal  or  superior  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  within  our  borders. 

One  exception  permits  the  flag  of  tha 
United  Nations  to  have  the  top  position  at 
the  headquarters  of  tbe  United  Nations  or 
any  place  where  an  ofllclal  meeting  of  that 
organization  is  being  held. 

Much  to  my  sxu^ise  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  came  from  our  own  State 
Department.  They  batUed  vlgoroualy 
against  its  adoption.  Even  after  it  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  soom  peo* 
pie  of  very  high  standing  thought  it  should 
be  clarified  far  fear  of  offending  some  foreign 
nations. 

To  that  I  would  reply  that  if  the  8tar- 
Spangled  Banner,  wherever  It  flies  in  our 
land,  gives  offense  to  any  foreign  nation — 
let  them  make  the  most  ot  it. 

Love  of  the  flag  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
American  patriotism.  Every  real  American 
thrills  with  emotion  when  he  sings:  "Long 
may  It  wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave." 

The  American  Legion  standi  four-s4uar$ 
tcf  100  percent  Americanism. 
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I  thaak  Ood  for  tiM  yatrlotlMa  «f  tha  vet- 
erans and  pray  that  they  may  be  stoaugtto- 
ened  in  their  ascvtoa  to  Ood  and  to  our 

beloved  Republle. 


Vate  f  w  Truly  Cnfc  WOI  Guvd 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

HON.  JOibi  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

CI  THE  SENATE  OF  T^X  nMTTKD  STAHS 

Momtay.  Auvutt  3.  If  5S 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  (o  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Racoaa  an  editorial 
enUUed  "Vote  for  Treaty  Curb  WOI 
Guard  FTeedom,"  published  ta  the 
Binghamton  Press  of  June  19. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ptlnted  ia  the  Bacoaa, 
as  follows: 


VoTc  POB  TtMirr  Cuta  Wnx  Oviao 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  neoukf 
mends  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  tba 
ConsUtuUoa  to  redefine  and  limit  treaty- 
making  power  and  curb  executive  agree- 
ments. Adoption  of  this  amendment,  op- 
posed by  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
would  provide  a  safeguard  for  American  free- 
doms. 

In  essence  the  propoaad  amendment  reads: 

**A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts 
with  this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any 
force  or  effect.  A  treaty  shall  become  effec- 
tive as  Internal  law  io  tbe  United  States  only 
through  legislation  which  would  tw  valid  in 
the  abeence  of  a  treaty. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  regtilate  all 
executive  and  other  agreements  with  any 
foreign  power  or  international  organization. 
All  such  agreements  shall  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  Imposed  on  treaties  by  this  ar- 
ticle." 

A  vast  majority  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Na- 
tion, wbo  are  well  qualified  to  know  about 
laws  and  their  effects,  have  for  years  warned 
against  the  peril  to  American  freedoms  of 
various  proposed  United  Nations  covenants. 
A  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Aasooia- 
tlon  drew  up  a  prc^iosed  amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment  approved  by  tha 
Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee  conforms  nei- 
ther exactly  with  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion amendment  nor  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment, but  the  variations  are  Insubstantial. 
And  the  proposed  amendment  is  acceptable 
to  both  Senator  T*»Tr^»^  uul  the  American 
Bar  committee. 

Ultra  Internationalists  long  have  promoted 
the  view  that  distlncUon  cannot  be  made 
between  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  Such 
a  dictum  perils  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  indisputable  su- 
premacy of  domestic  law  when  challenged  by 
treaties,  by  United  Nations  covenants,  or  by 
Interpretations  placed  on  these  by  the  courts. 

Propaganda  of  those  opposing  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  the  effect  that  it  would  limit  the 
power  of  the  President  to  make  treaties  and 
agreements  with  foreign  nations.  This  is 
true  only  to  the  extent  tliat  such  treaties  and 
agreements  sliall  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  sliall  not  give  to  tbe 
President  powers  to  seize  property,  curb  free 
speech,  or  other  powers  denied  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  also  saj 
that  President  Elsenhower  would  not  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  treaty  that  would  be  in 


eonfliet  with  tha  CoastltatlaB.  That  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  Tha  same  type  of  argu- 
ment was  made  agalaet  adoption  of  the  BiU 
of  Rtghta.  In  any  case.  Ike  wont  alwaya  ha 
President. 

Tlw  amendment  also  would  raise  barriers 
to.  or  give  OongfSBB  a»  opportaatij  to  acru- 
tinlae.  agreements  sueh  as  those  made  at 
Yalta  and  Potodaas.  whara  Russia  was  ap- 
peased by  aeerei  betrayal  of  alUas  and  by 
committing  Inooeaat  oallUooa  to  Communist 
slavery.  Agreements  such  as  Yalta  and 
Potsdam — instnunents  of  Infamy — should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  be  binding  on 
the  American  people. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  was  a  year  ago 
a  leading  exponent  of  removing  the  peril- 
ous potentiallOes  of  treaty  law.  Blnoe  ha 
entsred  the  Eteenbower  admlnlstratiaii  be 
haa  done  a  flipflop  and  fi^ta  wliat  ha  pre- 
vioiisly  sdvocated. 

If  tbe  amendment  were  to  ooiae  to  vote, 
ita  adoption  is  assured.  Opponents  wiU 
strive  to  delay  or  prevent  a  vote.  Tbe  Issue 
is  vital,  and  the  globalonleets  must  be 
thwarted.  Amerlcaa  freedom.  America  it- 
aalf  are  at  staka. 


Pf^yMit 


of  tht  Tna  laimOrj  on  the 
West  Cms! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  1.  UTT 

or  cauroaMu 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRXSSNTATlVB 

Monday.  August  3,  t9S$ 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lea^e 
to  extend  my  remarks  la  the  Ricokb. 
I  would  like  to  include  the  attached  let- 
ter from  Harold  P.  Gary,  general  man- 
ager of  the  American  Tunaboat  Asso- 
ciation, San  Diego.  Calif.,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  which  explains  the  prob- 
lems of  the  tuna  Industry  on  the  west 
coast: 

ICsT  S,  19SS. 
BacaaTATf  or  Stat*. 

Vnite4  States  Departmrnt  of  Stmtt, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dkmm.  Ma.  aacucsaT:  Tbla  letter  Is 
written  in  rtferenoe  to  the  address  by  tbe 
Honorable  Walter  BedeU  Smith,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Off  the  United  States,  aa  April  27,  1953,  on 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  ad- 
ministration with  reference  therein  to  world 
commerce,  trade  agreements,  and  the  objao- 
tlvee  of  the   tuna  industry. 

For  almost  3  years  now  we  have  had  a  very 
perplexing  problem  relative  to  Imports  of 
tuna  in  several  forms.  While  affected  by 
these  Imports  In  aU  forms,  the  members  of 
this  organization  are  concerned  most  with 
Importations  of  froeen  tuna,  the  product  re- 
ferred to  specifically  by  the  tender  Secretary. 

It  is  not  the  purpoee  of  this  letter  to  re- 
count In  detail  the  situation  in  respect  to 
the  Impact  of  tuna  importations,  inasmuch 
as  there  Is  adequate  rec<Htl  of  this  In  the 
printed  hearings  on  H.  R.  5093  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  in  the  re- 
cently issued  repcHt  prepared  for  that  com- 
mittee by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  the  purpoae  of  this  letter,  however,  to 
set  forth  o\ur  phlloeopby  in  regard  to  these 
matters  with  the  objective  of  correcting  the 
inaccuracy  in  the  statement:  "Our  own  ttma 
fisliermen.  quite  naturaUy.  want  the  do- 
mestic market  to  themselves."  It  appears 
that  In  the  preparation  of  ttiese  remarks  on 
the  tuna  situation  and  tbe  attitude  of  tb» 
tuna  industry  befoia  ao  important  a  group. 


the  Under  Secretary  has  BOt  been  given  tha 
advantage  of  adeqxiate  research. 

The  laat  pobUc  statement  by  I9ils  orgaa- 
laation  do.  tbe  subject  was  made  Hovenitoer 
rt,  ItSt.  bcCore  the  united  States  Tsriff  Oom- 
mtseton.  The  followtBg  eacerpta  from  the 
summary  contained  therein  are  indicative  <€ 
our  point  of  view: 

**Ttw  problem  of  damaging  our  relation- 
ships with  other  oountrtes  is  a  most  serious 
one  wliich  goes  l>eyond  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  the  tuna  industry"  (p.  47). 

"Imports  itave  seriously  hurt  tbe  American 
industry.  Imports  should  not  be  eliminated 
inasmuch  as  they  provide  a  needed  competi- 
tive element  and  a  needed  component  of  the 
market"  (p.  48). 

'Hf^e  must  apply  a  type  of  solution  Which 
will  enable  the  American  industry  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  operate  at  a  profit  and 
which  will  do  the  same  thing  for  the  foreign 
supplier.  That  would  be  within  the  frame- 
work of  tlu  trade  policy  oC  the  United  States 
and  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  at 
the  United  States.  We  need  not  l>a|iknipt 
ourselves  as  a  nation  or  our  individual  bu^ 
neasea  to  prove  our  regard  for  other  natioauC 
because  there  is  a  quality  of  tmdergtandlng 
of  such  matters  in  other  areas  wliicfa  apr 
pears  from  time  to  tlm:  not  to  have  Imoi 
deeply  sounded**  (pp.  48-49). 

In  correspondence  with  the  Department  et 
State  and  in  statements  over  a  period  of 
aeveral  years  this  same  line  of  thought  haa 
been  advanced. 

While  oopiea  of  tbe  statement  referred  to 
doubtless  are  the  files  of  the  Department* 
we  are  attaching  hereto  tha  last  five  pagaa 
giving  the  sununatlOB  of  the  case. 

The  industry  bas  attempted  seriously  to 
view  the  problems  of  trade  both  from  tha 
viewpoint  of  the  industry  and  of  interna* 
tional  relations. 

Our  remarks  are  aubstantially  in  agree* 
ment  arith  ttMiee  of  the  Under  Secretary  ih 
tbe  same  addrees:  "But  th»  paramount  con- 
oem  is  tl^  national  Interest  and  the  road 
to  our  objective  must  not  entail  aacrliice  for 
any  American  enterprise."  With  the  excep- 
tion that  we  believe  that  there  will  inevi- 
tably lie  sacrifices  on  the  part  ol  (for)  any 
Amsrlcan  industry,  no  matter  how  carefuUy 
theae  oomplex  problems  are  handled.  We  ba- 
Ueve  American  industry  will  do  and  haa 
done  tilings  in  the  national  interest  which 
entaU  sacrifice  when  the  reason  therefore  la 
clear  and  valid.  We  believe,  however,  that 
tliere  is  a  difference  between  sacrifice  by  an 
Industry  and  the  sacrifice  of  an  indiistry. 

The  problem  we  face  is  how  these  things 
on  which  we  agree  can  be  done.  It  seems 
fair  to  state  that  for  some  years  the  expo- 
nents of  free  trade  have  espoused  their  causa 
without  substantial  opposition.  This  is  not 
a  desirable  situation  and  has  lead  more  and 
more  to  the  utterance  of  extreme  statements 
and  the  adoption  of  narrower  viewpoints. 
An  example  of  this  Is  found  recently  in  a 
statement  of  one  Government  official :  "After 
having  helped  to  build  up  Uie  produetlaa 
of  our  aliiee  and  our  enemies  so  that  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  can  stand  oa 
their  own  feet  in  competitive  world  trade,  wa 
have  not  at  the  same  time  been  able  to 
lower  our  trade  barriers  to  make  it  possibia 
for  them  to  sell  to  us." 

There  are  tvro  Items  of  Interest  here.  First, 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  In  en- 
couraging world  trade  and  In  eliminating 
trade  barriers  and  yet;  rather  than  ten  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  that  we  have  set 
and  are  setting  an  example  and  documenting 
it  by  the  strong  factual  case  avaUaMe,  wa 
aeem  to  prefer  to  indulge  In  self-vUlfloatioa 
as  though  nothing  at  aU  bad  been  done  or 
was  likely  to  be  done.  Second.  It  would 
aeem  to  be  the  further  setting  in  motion  of 
extnsne  statements  on  the  other  side.  It  la 
axiomatic  that  extranism  on  one  side  begeta 
the  same  attitude  oa  the  other  sUte.  Our 
position  of  world  leadership,  ttM  Justice  of 
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our  Ttemi  dwn^ndB  w>m«tblng  better  from 
both. 

Betumlng  to  BUttan  of  mar*  local  con- 
cern we  oen  attempt  to  make  aooM  recon- 
dltatlon  of  the  Underaecretary's  reaoarka. 
First,  in  referring  to  the  Par  Kaat  (Japan) : 
"Here  tbere  la  a  clash  between  our  national 
objectives  and  local  demands  for  a  duty  in- 
crease on  tuna  fish."  Second,  in  stating  our 
objectlTes  and  aspirations:  "But  the  para- 
mount concern  is  the  national  Interest  and 
the  road  to  o\ir  objective  vawat  not  entail 
sacrifice  for  any  American  enterprise. 
Neitber  should  it  entail  special  preferment 
for  any  single  enterprise  to  the  detriment 
of  American  indiutry  as  a  whole."  There  is 
a  seemingly  paradoxical  p>ositlon  created  for 
the  buslneaunan  In  an  examination  of  these 
remarks. 

In  specific  relation  to  tuna,  the  situation 
erled  for  solution.  The  Industry  used  the 
only  avenue  open  to  it.  legislative  action. 
llila  was  embarked  upon  only  after  extended 
discussions  with  Oovemment  Including  the 
Department  of  State,  in  which  we  were  ad- 
vised to  take  the  matter  to  Congress.  In 
Japan,  the  point  of  origin  of  most  tuna  ex- 
partB.  a  voluntary  quota  was  imposed 
through  Oovemment-industry  action,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  defeating  a  bill  olgl- 
nated  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
calling  for  a  temporary  duty  on  froeen  tima. 
Although  reversed  upward  3  or  4  times  since 
Its  Inception,  the  voluntary  quota  has  re- 
mained an  instrument  of  Japanese  policy  in 
dealing  with  this  trade  problem.  Prior  to 
the  unilateral  adoption  of  the  quota  system, 
the  Japanese  sought  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  in  this  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  act.  In  addition  the  Japa- 
nese sought  some  type  of  agreement  irlth 
the  American  industry.  In  this  the  industry 
or  any  of  its  parts  could  not  act  under  the 
law.  Thus  a  solution  proposed  by  the  ex- 
iwrtlng  country,  and  thus  acceptable  to  It, 
ivas  left  entirely  to  unilateral  decision.  It 
0oes  not  seem  farfetched  to  suggest  that  a 
happier  result  could  have  been  reached  had 
the  Department,  which  had  ai^>roprlate 
povrer  to  act.  acted  In  this  matter.  Diplo- 
matic relations  could  thus  have  been  im- 
proved, rather  than  continuing  as  a  source 
of  concern.  Tlie  ways  of  diplomacy  were  not 
•erved  by  ignoring  the  problem  or  the  solu- 
tion offered. 

Plsherles  people,  and  in  particular  those 
eoncemed  with  tuna,  have  an  abiding  con- 
cern with  international  matters.    They  do  not 
by  choice  tiecome  the  dlstin-blng  factor  in  the 
good    wcx-ld   relations   so    necessary   to   our 
Nation.    They  do  not  seek  to  be  used  as  the 
•xample  in  a  clash  "between  our  national 
objectives  and  local  demands."    Tbej  wish 
singly  to  take  up  their  problem  with  their 
government  in  an  atmoephere  of  give  and 
take  and  make  a  mutually  honest  attempt 
to  reach  a  solution  without  bringing  into 
play    all    the    charge    and   countercharges 
which  so  often  arise  and  set  in  motion  Inter- 
national  ill -will  instead  of  good  will. 

In  flaheries  matters  some  success  has  been 
attained  in  the  eetablishment  and  use  of 
advisory  committees.  This  has  been  true 
In  respect  to  the  negotiation  of  several  fish- 
ery treaties  and  in  the  operation  of  fishery 
commissions  such  the  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  which  latter 
commission  can  become  a  strong  factor  in 
Improvement  of  fishery  relations  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  our  opinion  that  similar 
action  In  respect  to  trade  problems  may 
prove  to  be  a  powerful  Influence  for  Im- 
provement in  our  trade  relations  and  In  the 
preservation  of  our  international  relations. 
It  is  an  area  yet  imsounded  in  these  matters 
and  a  type  of  approach  which  we  recom- 
mend as  worthy  of  examination  and  use  by 
the  Department  of  State. 
Tours  very  truly, 

AtmnCAK  TmtABOAT  AssocxATioif, 
BAaoLo  P.  Cast,  General  Manager. 


Tl«  EcMMBic  CoB«t»n  of  th«  Cm!  !■- 
iostry  m  West  Yirgink  uid  Adjoiainf 
States 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  E.  NEAL 


vxaenru 
K  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSSNTATTVES 
Monday.  Augtut  3, 1953 

\St.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
the  Record.  I  want  to  make  reference 
the  econtMnic  condition  of  the  coal 
Influstry  in  West  Virginia  and  adjoining 
Stites. 

>n  numerous  occasions  during  this 
se  ision  of  Congress,  especially  when  the 
Slnpson  bill  was  being  discussed,  the 
uz  fortunate  situation  in  our  coal  pro- 
ducing areas  was  emphasized  by  Mem- 
be  rs  residing  in  or  near  the  coal-mining 
se  tions  of  the  country. 

:  am  very  much  impressed  with  a 
spiech  delivered  by  Joseph  E.  Moody, 
pi^dent  of  the  Southern  Coal  Produc- 
Association,  at  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
Jiiy  23.  1953.  The  Crisis  in  Southern 
C(kl. 

In  reviewing  the  bituminous  coal  In- 
distry  during  the  past  75  years,  citing 
ni  merous  crises  in  its  periods  of  vmusual 
pr  xiuctivity,  he  brings  clearly  to  view 
th!  conditions  which  the  indusUy  now 
fa«s.  The  significant  fact  which  he 
sh  >ws  most  pointedly,  is  that  the  indus- 
tr;  as  a  whole  lost  money  in  the  1929-39 
period,  when  the  profits  of  the  major 
CO  icems  amoimted  to  $196  millions,  be- 
foie  taxes,  as  again&t  losses  by  other 
copipanies  so  engaged  ran  to  $480 
Ion. 

[e  significantly  points  out  that  dur- 
In^  the  years  covering  the  decline  in 
profits  of  the  coal  industry,  practically 
eviiry  other  important  industry  in  the 
country  has  been  able  to  show  profits 
anl  declare  very  satisfactory  dividends. 
Ttie  nine  representative  coal  mining 
companies  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Ex;hange  lost  in  the  first  quarter  of 
19J  3  approximately  $5  million.  This  loss 
allKsted  in  a  particularly  unfavorable 
wa  T  districts  No.  7  and  No.  8  of  the  soft 
cos  I-producing  areas  during  the  first 
quirter  of  this  year,  where  the  loss 
amounted  to  13  cents  a  ton. 

He  quotes  Mr.  Walter  R.  Thurmond, 
a  lecognized  authority  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry: 

It  spite  of  records  showing  that  In  1052 
the  price  of  coal  was  SI  less  per  ton  than 
it  V  as  3  years  previotis,  the  demand  for  coal 
was  affected  very  seriously  by  competition 
wit  1  other  fuels,  such  as  oil  and  natural 
gas,  In  particular,  the  most  destructive 
con  petition  exists  because  of  the  increase 
In  he  importation  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil.  permitted  to  enter  the  markets  at  re- 
duc  Kl  tariff  rates  and  becaiise  of  this  it  is 
ena  >led  to  be  sold  to  consiuners  along  the 
Atli  ntlc  sealx>ard  at  a  price  sufficiently  un- 
der that  of  coal  to  favor  its  use  in  preference. 

Ii  I  the  area  within  the  association,  the 
coa  fields  of  Virginia,  southern  West  Vir- 
gin a.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  115  coal 
mires  have  closed  down  in  the  last  2 
yea  -s,  representing  over  15  million  tons 
of  a  nnual  production,  and  13,000  miners. 


upon  whose  wages  dn>end  at  least  75,000 
persons. 

He  significantly  points  out  the  com- 
parative cost  for  the  delivery  of  coal, 
by  reason  of  the  location  of  mines  and 
distance  to  market.  Thus,  by  railroad 
freight  differentials,  this  area's  produc- 
tion of  eoal  Is  unable  to  compete  with 
mines  in  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania -Indiana 
region  in  the  lakeshore  markets.  On 
this  subject,  he  says: 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  not  long  ago,  J.  K.  Tobey,  president 
of  Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.,  summed  up  the 
coal  picture  briefly: 

"In  midyear  of  IMS,  coal  supply  and  de- 
mand came  into  balance,  and  after  that  the 
following  events  occurred:  Demand  dropped; 
prices  dropped,  due  to  oversupply;  labor 
rates  were  Increased  and  freight  rates  were 
increased.  The  combination  of  clrcun>> 
stances  created  a  serious  economic  situation 
in  the  coal  industry  which  has,  to  date. 
shown  no  signs  of  abatement." 

Much  of  the  coal  Industry  today  definitely 
Is  In  the  middle. 

In  particular  this  Is  true  of  our  Southern 
members.  We  have  been  dominated  from 
the  outside;  we  have  been  marching  at  the 
command  of  others.  Such  domination  la 
hard  to  bear  and  It  Is  made  harder  by  the 
realization  that  we  may  be  marching  to 
economic  suicide. 

For  several  years  now  the  affairs  of  the 
bitiuninous  coal  industry  have  l>een  pretty 
weU  dictated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  a  group  of  northern  coal 
operators,  which  Included  the  so-called  cap- 
tive mines. 

These  so-called  captive  mines  are  owned 
for  the  most  part  by  the  steel  companies. 
The  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  AssDciatlon, 
which  was  organized  in  1850.  includes  them. 
They  have  a  lot  to  do  with  shaping  associa- 
tion policy.  The  union  and  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  Association  have  made  two 
wage  contracts:  contracts  which  raised  wages 
over  M  per  day.  Most  operators  outside  the 
Bitumlno\u  Coal  Operators  Association  felt 
they  could  not  successfully  resist  the  union 
and  obtain  a  better  agreement.  Under 
durees.  they  signed  reluctanUy,  but  they 
signed. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  coal  mines 
which  are  owned  by  the  steel  Industry  is  not 
the  price  of  coal.  Their  primary  concern  la 
the  welfare  of  the  steel  Industry. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  captive  mlnee,  nor 
am  I  criticizing  the  steel  industry.  The  lat- 
ter is  dependent  upon  coal  for  Its  opera- 
tions. Perhaps  it  feels  it  must  own  coal 
mines  in  order  to  Insure  an  ample  supply  of 
fuel.  Nor  is  there  anv  reason  why  the  steel 
indtistry — in  coal  negotiations  and  else- 
where— should  not  look  out  for  Its  own  inter- 
ests. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  welfare  of  the  coal  industry  can  be  weU 
served  ty  negotiators  who  actually  are 
spokesmen  for  and  representatives  of  another 
Industry. 

The  association  which  I  have  mentioned 
has  other  elements  than  the  captive  mines. 
It  includes  some  of  the  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient commercial  operators,  whose  primary 
aim  is  satisfactory  profits  from  mining  and 
selling  coal.  But  they  can  live  with  con- 
tracts which  will  put  most  of  the  rest  of  vis 
out  of  business. 

That  objective  has  been  to  Increase  the 
pay  of  the  coal  miner.  The  union  has  been 
successful,  remarkably  so.  Wages  in  the  coal 
industry  today  average  $19.VJ  daily.  Auto- 
mobile workers  get  an  average  of  only  $16.80; 
railroad  wrarkers,  $14.96;  steel  workers,  $16.80 
and.  in  all  man\ifacturlng  the  average  1* 
$13.92.  The  coal  Industry  today  is  paying 
$3  to  $5  a  day  more  than  the  moet  prosper- 
ous Industries  in  the  NaUon.  It  is  paying 
this  amount  for  6'/^  hours  of  productive 
work,  as  compared  to  8  hours  in  most  other 
Industries.    The  coal  miner  gets  an  average 
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of  almost  1  hour  to  trav«l  tkom  the  ndne^ 
portal  to  his  work  and  back  to  the  portal 
again  prior  to  actual  qultttag  tIaM.  tmt  tm 
addition,  full  time  la  paid  for  St  mtiratea 
lunch  period.  In  which  no  work  la  perfonood. 
making  a  toUl  oC  about  1^  hours'  pay  tat 
nonwotk  time. 

Thst  the  wage-rate  tnereaaea  have  Ijoen  at 
but  little  benefit  to  the  mlaers  ia  abown  by 
tbe  average  eamlnge  flguree  over  the  last  S 
years. 

Although  the  hotirly  wage  rate  for  bitu- 
minous miners  had  climbed  from  $2.09  in 
December  1»M.  to  $3.48  by  April  18M,  the 
weekly  average  earnings  of  bltUBKlnous 
miners  rose  only  from  $TT.7r  to  $7$Jg,  or 
$1.S9.  in  tbe  same  period.  And  remember 
that  during  the  same  period  thouaands  of 
miners  lost  their  jobs  entirely  ae  mines  shut 
down  and  curtailed. 

A  coal  miner  in  the  Hacard,  Ky.,  area  told 
a  Louisville  Oourler-Joumal  reporter  the 
other  day: 

"I  really  was  better  off  In  1941  when  I 
was  working  for  Just  $7  a  day  than  I  am 
today  when  I  get  $18.  Then  I  was  working 
5  days  a  week,  sometimes  6  days.  Now  I'm 
lucky  to  get  in  2  days." 

That,  to  me,  seems  to  put  the  matter  In 
the  proverbial  nutshell.  Production  costs. 
Including  wage  rates  and  welfare  payments, 
which  are  65  percent  of  our  costs  In  the 
southern  field,  are  pricing  coal  out  ot  the 
market  and  miners  out  of  their  )oba. 

Let  me  repeat  tbat  much  of  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  industry  today  is  in  a  squeeze.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  union  and  on  tbe  other 
a  group  of  mines  controlled  by  steel  and 
the  more  fortunate  commercial  operators. 
This  squeeze  already  has  put  many  mines 
out  of  business.  It  will  put  other  mines  out 
of  biulneis  In  the  future  unless  conditions 
change.  It  will  put  the  shadow  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  on  much  of  the  aouthern 
coal  area  unless  that  relief  is  forthcoming. 

Masxrrs  cur  ■«  aBOovxaa* 

We  need  relief;  we  must  get  it  if  we  are  to 
have  any  future.  This  relief  mtist  take  the 
form  of  reduced  costs  to  enable  the  Industry 
to  meet  iu  competition  to  enable  our 
area  to  sell  its  eoal.  Tbe  country's  demand 
for  energy  Is  growing  at  the  rate  at  around 
3.S  percent  annually.  Nevertheless,  coal  con- 
sumption in  our  competitive  fuel  markets 
has  turned  sharply  downward  siaoe  1960. 
Data  filed  not  long  ago  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Oommlaalon  showed  that  bitumi- 
nous ooal's  share  <^  tbe  United  States  energy 
market  fell  by  7  percent  between  1951  and 
195S. 

We  can  get  many  of  our  markets  back  If 
we  can  reduce  costs.  Major  segments  of  the 
fuel  market  are  held  more  cm-  less  by  com- 
paratively narrow  margins.  The  National 
Ooal  Association  recently  compiled  material 
which  strikingly  Illustrates  the  flerceness  of 
our  competition.  In  1940.  for  example,  at 
Boston.  New  Tork,  and  Chicago,  oil  eoat  0.01 
percent  more  than  ooal  and  coal  held  moat 
of  the  market.  But,  beginning  with  1948, 
oil  prices  fell  below  coal  and  the  market 
ahifted  rapidly.  Today  oil  still  is  cheaper— 
by  a  narrow  margin — but  It  maintains  the 
markets  It  has  taken  away  from  coal.  A 
-modest  reduction  in  our  costs  would  enable 
us  to  reverse  the  trend  again  and.  for  a  wel- 
come change,  to  Increase  the  eonsumptlon 
of  coal. 

-  Where  can  we  get  this  needed  relleft  W 
have  mechanised  our  mines  untU  today  mora 
than  94  percent  of  all  underground  produc- 
tion Is  cut  by  machines  and  75.7  peroent  Is 
mechanically  loaded.  We  cannot  hope  to 
veduce  ooets  appreciably  through  the  pur- 
ehase  of  more  machines.  Foreign  oil  haa 
taken  away  some  of  our  markets,  but  tba 
tntemattonal  situation  is  such  that  there 
doesnt  seem  to  be  much  help  in  this  direo- 
tlon  In  the  new  future.  R  Is  galling  to  our 
industry  to  reflect  that  our  competitors  have 
been  helped  Immensely  l^  rsdswa  aid  in 
the  construction  of  transcontinental  pipe- 


Itaea.  In  the  bvUdlag  of  fOrelgB 
amsigauuy  tankers  and  by  deletion  aUow- 
aaaea  aaore  favorable  than  coal  reoeivea. 
Thar*  Is  little  we  can  do  about  that  a$  ttaa 
moaMfit.  SBcept  to  complain. 

Thare  are  three  major  coata  la  eoal  pv»> 
dnctlon. 

Within  recent  years  freight  ratea  have 
gone  in  one  dlrecttoai — up,  and  there  have 
feeen  no  adjustments  to  give  the  South  or 
the  Industry  a  better  break.  Tama.  oS 
course,  have  increased  over  and  over. 

This  leaves  wagee,  which  aeoount  for 
about  6S  percent  of  our  total  coat  of  produc- 
tion in  our  aouthern  fields.  The  daily  basic 
wage  rate  has  more  than  tripled  since  It 
was  a  mere  $5.60  back  In  early  1941.  Tha 
Industry  has  managed,  through  mechaniza- 
tion and  more  eOctent  amrkettng  methods, 
to  prevent  Its  production  coat  per  ton  from 
increasing  as  much  as  wages  have.  Tet.  as  I 
have  already  stated,  there  is  a  limit  to  effi- 
ciency brought  about  by  mechanbBation  and 
here  In  the  southern  ngHm  we  have,  for  all 
practical  purpoeea,  reached  that  limit. 

If  realities  were  recognized,  the  union  and 
the  southern  operators  would  hav«  Uttte 
dtfllculty  In  reaching  an  agreement  which 
would  be  ben^elal  to  both.  They  ipould 
write  a  contract  which  would  restore  wage 
differentials  and  would  restore  healthy  com- 
petition In  the  ooal  Industry. 

WOXJLO  POSZ  lUXO  CHOICE 

For  the  majority  of  the  coal  companies, 
however,  another  increase  In  wage  costs 
means  that  many  companies  now  barely 
getting  by  will  go  into  the  red.  These  com- 
panies have  the  choice  of  closing  down,  or  of 
trying  to  operate  nonunion.  Both  choices 
are  hard  ones,  although  one,  the  phenom- 
exu  of  the  coal  industry  within  recent  years, 
has  been  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  non- 
union operators.  In  1952  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  coal  was  produced  by  non- 
union operations,  or  Independent  union  oper- 
ations. The  percentage  of  nonunion  coal  for 
1953  wUl  be  still  higher. 

KventuaUy.  if  the  bitumlxu>us-coal  industry 
Is  to  become  a  proaperous  and  stable  indus- 
try, control  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
nMn  who  have  the  best  Interest  of  all  the 
industry  at  heart.  It  must  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  ambitions  of  a  powerful  labor 
leader,  or  upon  decuions  made  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  steel  industry.  There  m\ut  be  a 
genuine  allowance  for  the  factors  which 
have  enabled  the  South,  for  example,  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  industry. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  compete  for  our 
fair  share  of  the  coal  market.  If  the  union 
refuses  to  permit  cooopetltion,  the  union  wiU 
be  hurt,  the  indtiatry  will  be  hurt,  and  the 
sections  and  communities  dependent  upon 
coal  will  t>e  hurt.  But  In  the  end  there  wlU 
be  competition:. 

The  southern  eoal  industry  does  not  ask 
for  special  favors  and  advantages.  Indeed, 
we  ask  only  a  chance  to  stay  in  the  only 
business  we  know;  the  business  on  which  we, 
our  workers,  and  oxu  neighbors  depend  for  a 
living.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue in  btislneas  with  the  existing  combina- 
tion of  high  cosU  and  low  prloea;  with  little 
or  nothing  set  aaida  for  reearvea,  replaoa- 
menta.  or  depreciation. 
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m  TBB  SBNATB  OF  TRB  UNITSD  STATVS 

Mondav.  August  3, 1953 

Ur.  B3ENMEDY.    Mr;  President,  I  aadk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appmdlk  «r  the  Rwoon  an  address 
toy  Dr.  LevC.  DotalaBsky.  of  Oeorgctown 

UWverslty,  who  fs  prestdent  of  ttie 
TTkralnian  Cangress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, delivered  at  a  conference  at  tbe 
headquarters  of  tte  Second  Aimj  at 
Wort  Ifeade.  I  am  familiar  and  aym- 
IMthetic  wt^  the  efforts  of  the  branches 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  In 
Boston.  Pittsfield.  New  Bedford,  and 
other  eities  in  Ifaasachuaetts.  to  kmep 
alive  in  the  United  States  an  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  the  TTkraine 
iias  a  long  tradition  of  independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb, 
as  follows:  ^, 

WSRXXN     PSTCaOtOGICU.    SzSATaGT    TOtWiMB 

THz  u.  s.  s.  a. 

(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 
The  baalc  requisites  fa-  a  sound,  oomplate 
and  effective  psychological  strategy  toward 
the  D.  S.  S.  R.  are  aevaral  In  number,  and 
demand  a  framework  ot  analyaia  ha  wtaleh 
the  paramount  factora  and  foroaa  selected 
in  the  determination  of  the  atrataglc  out- 
look are  given  full  latitude  of  operation  to 
inaure  tbe  maximum  efficiency  of  Impact. 
Tlie  first  reqtilaite  ia,  of  course,  an  appreci- 
ative understanding  of  tha  enemy.  Is  tha 
enemy  by  nature  traditional  &usalan  Im- 
perlallam  or  ideologic  communlam.  or  a  Mend 
of  both?  The  aecond  Unportant  requlaMa 
is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  area 
deaignated  as  tiie  target  for  vigorous  peycho- 
logical  penetration.  Ia  the  U.  8.  8.  &.  sim|dy 
Russia,  aa  countleea  Americano,  both  edu- 
cated and  uneducated,  oonoeive  It.  or  la  It  a 
tenuous  prison  of  subaoerged  natlonsi  Tha 
third  easentlal  for  the  objecttvee  of  both  tha 
oold  war  and  a  hot  one  la  a  trained  oapaolty 
to  discern,  magnify,  and  eapttallae  on  tha 
weakness  and  def  ecta  in  the  atructure  of  tha 
enemy's  base.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  an  U»> 
penetrable  and  homogeneous  noonolith  or 
are  there  gaping  cracka  in  the  Kremlin  wall? 
And  the  final  requisite  completing  tha 
groundwork  of  a  successful  western  psycho- 
logical strategy  toward  the  U.  &  S.  R.  Is  tha 
imaginative  abUlty  and  vialon  to  cultlvata 
the  Soviet  soU  with  tbe  concomitant  Intent 
not  only  to  the  defeat  of  StaUn's  regime  in 
the  cold  war  (v  a  possible  hot  one  but  also 
of  a  Just  and  democraUo  reconstruction  of 
eastern  Europe  and  Soviet  Asia.  Is  western 
psychological  atrategy  naarely  to  be  a  nega- 
tive means  exposlag  us  to  a  repetition  ot 
victory  without  pcaee  In  the  event  of  Stalln'a 
oollapae  or  Is  It  to  become  efficiently  poaltlva 
to  preclude  a  third  dlslUuslonmentr 

A  moment  of  reflection  on  theee  funda- 
mental requisites  and  the  crucial  qoestlona 
they  pose  for  us  reveals  certain  asaumptlona 
and  working  premises  that  sboxild  be  care- 
fully noted.  One  striking  premise  Is  that 
In  forming  our  strategy  directly  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  perforce  focusing  our  sights 
on  the  ultimate  base  of  Soviet  Russian 
power  and  Ita  far-flung  oonaplratlonal  ac- 
tlvltlea  throiighont  tha  world.  In  ^qrt,  w 
are  dealing  with  the  very  source  of  our 
eoatly  troubles  in  Korea,  aoutheaat  Asia, 
Xraa.  Berlin,  and  elaewhare.  «eoond,  as  wis- 
dom would  dictate.  It  Is  plain  that  these 
Teqnislte  conditions  predicate  the  formula- 
tion of  vreetem  psychological  strategy,  in- 
deed of  otir  combined  military  effort,  on  the 
working  assumption  of  a  possible  outbreak 
of  a  hot  war.  although  the  preventive  alff- 
niflcance  of  thla  strategy  is  of  primary  con- 
sideration and  hope.  It  Is  manifestly  evi- 
dent, too,  that  theae  realistic  requlaltaa  can- 
not be  fltted  Into  tbe  narrow  patajorlea  «C 
deCenaiva  oositalnment  which  Iguoiea 
fatal  prospect  at  Soviet  suoceae  in  the 
temal  sftllrtlflfttCTa  -d  lla 
dominion. 
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Itt*  flnc  x«qulal«»  teUt  m  to 
j«al  aatuf*  (tf  tiM  eoMDy  ••  •  loctda  pre- 
condition  to  tbe  lnt«IUcent  adaptation  and 
faalikmlng  of  our  pcycbOloKlcal  teelmlquea 
and  awthods.  To  be  thoroo^ily  raaUatle 
ta  mi*  matter  tt  la  tmpoctaat  not  only  to 
Uil—nm  tbla  nature  aoundly  for  ounelvea 
but  alao  to  know  and  undentand  the  Inter- 
pretation of  thoae  who  have  ezperlentlally 
endxtred.  and  are  enduring,  the  system  of 
■oelo-economle  ezlstenoe  maintained  by  the 
enemy.  One  often  wondera  whether  thoee. 
IUm  the  repreaentattves  ot  the  AmCTlca  Le- 
gion, the  CIO  and  similar  public-spirited 
organisations,  have  ever  bothered  to  exam- 
ine the  convenient  abstractions  of  commo- 
nlsm,  international  or  world  communism,  or 
klaotoglc  eognmunlsm  they  freely  employ  In 
the  designation  of  the  enemy  against  the 
background  of  Marxist  theory,  Buaslan  his- 
tory, and  the  pollUcal  and  economic  realities 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  Prom  these  three 
main  angles  objective  studies  of  tlie  problem 
tncreastngly  dlsclnee  the  broad  and  hlster- 
ically  continuous  nature  of  traditional  Bua- 
slan Impsrtallsm,  ntlllalng  at  this  st^e  of 
Its  ezpanstoo  the  Itojan  horse  of  a  Up-serv- 
leed  Ideology,  vaguely  and  loosely  caUed 
communism 

The  finest,  concise  description  ot  the  na- 
ture of  the  enemy  was  eloquently  provided 
in  a  testimony  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
in  June  1951.  when  he  declared. 

"Historically,  the  Russian  state  has  had 
three  great  drives — to  the  west  into  Eu- 
rope, to  the  aonttx  into  the  Middle  East,  and 
to  the  east  Into  Asia  *  *  •  .  The  PoUt- 
buro  has  acted  In  the  same  way.  It  has 
carried  on  and  tmnt  on  the  imperialist  tra- 
dition. What  it  has  added  consists  mainly 
of  new  weapons  and  new  tactics  *  *  *.  The 
ruling  power  in  Moscow  has  long  been  an 
Imperial  power  and  now  rules  a  greatly  ex- 
tended empire  •  •  •.  it  is  clear  that  thte 
process  ot  encroachment  and  ccmsolidauon 
by  which  Russia  has  grown  in  the  last  SOO 
years  from  the  duchy  of  Muscovy  to  a  vast 
•mpUe  has  got  to  be  stopped." 

This  general  obaervation  Is  founded  on  a 
vealth  of  evidence  that  permits  it,  as  an 
aU-emhradng  Interprfrtatlon.  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  ot  contradictions,  inaecuraolea.  and 
factual  tnoompatlbllltles  that  the  misapplied 
notion  of  commxuiism  plunges  one  into.    It 
can    ratkmally    account    for    innumerable 
pbMiomena  that  the  simplistic  appellation  of 
world  communism  fails  to  do.      It  sensibly 
•eoounts  for  the  glaring  continuity  of  the 
««llast  features  of  past  Osarist  Russian  Im- 
perialism   in    the    Institutional    matrix    of 
contemporary  Soviet   Bumian    imperialism. 
State    terrorism,    caiauvinist    Buaslan    na- 
tkmaHwm.  cultural  Boaslflcation.  mass  de- 
portations to  the  perennial  depositories  of 
Siberia,  radsm,  and  the  Russian  "big  broth- 
er"  complex.    anti-Semitism    and   religloiis 
oppriisslcm.  and   national   genocide,   as  weU 
as  consptracy  and  iron  curtains  of  thought 
and  human  mobility,  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
chief  instltxitianal  facets  in  the  Soviet  struc- 
ture  that  possess  able  precedents  in  the  past 
structure  of  autocratic  tyranny.     These  are 
the  Buaslan  state-sponsored  instruments  of 
bimian  slavery,  albeit  on  a  lower  level  of 
technologic  elBciency  than   prevails  today, 
that  Mars  and  Bngels  strenuously  attacked 
In  writings  which  are  carefully  suppressed  by 
the  aJOaged  inherltorB  of  theoretical  Marriffin. 
This  ludd  observation  accounts  also  for 
the  brutal  aggreaaiona  of  Soviet  Ruvia.  not 
only  alnce  World  War  II  but  since  the  very 
Inoeptlon  ot  the  so-called  "great  experiment" 
following  World  War  I.    As  we  shall  notice 
ghortly.  Soviet  Russia  was  conceived  In  the 
'womb   of   traditional   Russian   Imperialism 
and  Messed  with  the  deceit  and  chicanery 
-«f  Its  Buaslan  Btdshevik  sponsars.  who  for 
-«be  collanse  of  the  Cfearlst  Rnsstan  Annim 
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ooUiqjse  of  the  Cfearlst  Russian  &nplre 
and  their  own  ascent  to  power,  reUed  heavUj 
—  propagaiidiasd  prindplaa  of  national  In* 


the 
conte 


and  freedom.  TlUs  interpreta- 
tlod  explains,  too.  the  phenooMnon  of 
Tltc  Ism.  which,  as  a  form  of  ideologic  dls- 
llluilon  emerging  once  the  Trojan  horse  is 
perceived,  has  its  roots  in  the  early  thirties 
amc  ng  countless,  ill-fated  Soviet  predecessors 
Tito  himself.  In  the  vein  of  the  early 
arrived  at  by  the  venerable  Rus- 
phllosopher,  Nioolaa  Berdyeav,  that 
is  essentially  the  third  form  of 
imperialism,  it  respects  the  real  force 
Ustorical  continuity  by  showing  that 
under  the  Czars  the  shield  and  con- 
splrftorial  weapons  of  Russian  imperialism 
orthodoxy  and  pan-Slavism,  now  \inder 
BoUhevlks  they  are  mainly  the  trappings 
14  leologlc  communism. 
Tke  obvious  suggestion  conveyed  here  Is 
thai  the  very  term  communism  with  all  its 
ides  llstic  connotations  ss  mark  the  pages  of 
any  history  of  philosophy  is  technically  in- 
applicable to  a  system  that  may  more  ac- 
be  defined  as  Soviet  totalitarianism, 
in  Marxist  terms  physical  socialization 
means  of  production  la  not  identical 
the  substance  of  theoretic  socialism 
Is  supposed  to  be  reflected  in  greater 
of  hxunan  freedom.  Soviet  totali- 
as  a  monstroua  i»t>Jectlon  of  the 
state  system  of  tyranny  in  the  pcMt. 
belaed  upon  socialised  forms  of  produc- 
tion as  an  efllclent  means  to  sectu-e  this  tra- 
diti<nal  system.  Slave  labor,  wide  disparl- 
tiea  in  Income  distribution,  marked  class 
and  occupational  duress  }f  var- 
sotts  constitute  the  very  antithesis  of 
deallatlc  substance  of  socialism  or  com- 
The  Communist  conspiracy  is  the 
wea*an  of  the  enemy  with  its  pie  in  heaven 
i4tract  dupes  and  quislings  for  the  piir- 
of  subverting  the  still  free  nations  in 
i^doubted  quest  of  world  dominion:  the 
of  the  enemy  is  the  most  degraded 
of  modem  imperalislm  which  reveals 
with  naked  tyranny  once  the  conquest 
nation  is  achieved. 
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seems  rathir  elementary  to  emphasize 

■equlslte  fa-  an  accurate  knowledge  of 

irea  to  be  penetrated  psychologically. 

ss  concerns  the  Soviet  Union,  the  mase 

m  lalnf ormation  and  even  purposeful  dls- 

tortlpn  of  rudimentary  facta  is  unmatchable. 

newspapers  and  other  publications,  at 

1  iniversities,  among  so-called  Russian  ex- 

In  the  State  Department  and  elsewhere, 

at  some  of  our  intelligence  schools  and 

si  inillcantly  called  Ruasian  reeearch  cen 


many  basic  falsehoods  are  perpetiiated 

-  what  may  vertlably  be  called  an  Iron 

1  of  thought  on  Riiasia.    Assxiredly  it 

my  Intention  to  Indulge  in  sharp  critl- 

and  Indictments,  but  I  do  lu-ge  you  to 

examine,  as  many  in  high  quarters  have,  a 

Innovating  wc«-k  on  The  Nationality 

~   of  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly 

10.  which  with  formidable  factual 

f  oun^lon  lays  down  this  severe  indictment 

prides  the  measure  of  waste  and  peril 

-  ich  of  the  nonsense  propagate<«  through 

channels.     It  is  noteworthy  that  this 

has  met  <Mily  with  stoney  silence  on 

irt  of  those  mentioned  in  It.    Needless 

,  the  consequences  of  error  In  this  field 

"~    can  be  devastating  and  even 
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of  primary  Importance  are  the 
1,    ethnological,    and    historical 
and  truths   pertaining  to   this   area, 
p  srsistent  endeavor  on  the  part  of  some 
identify  in  Interchangeable  terminology 
8.  8.  R.  with  Russia  is  a  clear  attempt 
Lfuse  the  listener  or  reader  regarding 
truths.     One  often  wonders  whether 
who  circulate  the  mythical  notion  of 
pioples  of  Riissia  have  close  to  heart 
lie  American  Interest  or  the  reten- 
the  territorial  Ruasian  Bn4>ire.    Sig- 
nificantly enough,  this  leading  notion  was 
es  ;abllahed  usage  of  the  autocratic  Mus- 
"'  Cmn  who  since  tha  Uth  century 
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raped  and  easlavad  ona  non-Busslan  _ 
tlon  after  another  and  In  a  imique  policy 
of  national  genocide  strove  to  reduce  these 
nations  to  mere  regional  peoples  of  the 
"holy  imperial  Ruaaia."  They  circulate  It 
even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  after  the 
bloody  wars  for  independence  following 
World  War  I,  the  Imperlaliat  Russian  Bolahe- 
vlks  themselves  hesitated  to  use  this  in- 
famous term,  and  Instead  titled  their  newly 
won  empire  "The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
RepubUes." 

The  prominent  fact  is  that  to  refer  to  the 
peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  peoples  of 
Rusaia  or  the  Rusaian  peoples  is  as  inane 
as  to  speak  of  the  peoples  on  the  British 
Isles  as  the  peoples  of  England.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  in  scopw  and  breadth  far  greater 
than  the  territorial  area  of  Rusaia  and  popu- 
lated by  a  greater  number  of  non-Russians 
than  Russians.  It  Is  not  a  homogeneoiu 
entity  or  a  united  nation  ss  ours,  formed 
voluntarily  through  federated  states,  but 
rather  a  polyglot  edifice  of  submerged  na- 
tions insecurely  bound  by  the  force  and 
terrorism  of  the  yoke  of  Moscow.  There  ara- 
in  reality  Russians.  Ukrainians.  Byelorua- 
sians,  Lithuanians.  Oeorglans.  Azerbaijani, 
and  other  non-Russian  peoples  with  their  re- 
spective and  distinct  histories,  languages, 
national  ciiltiues.  and  traditions  nurtxired. 
even  under  the  most  oppressive  conditions,  in 
their  Individual  countrlee.  In  short,  Russia 
is  Just  one  segment  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
Lithuania.  B]relorussla.  Ukraine.  Georgia, 
Armenia.  Tiurkestan.  and  other  areas  of  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  constituting  tha 
other  large  territorial  sectors  of  this  artifi- 
cial iinion. 

Another  confusing  device  Is  to  refer  to  tha 
non-Russian  peoples  in  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  ss 
"minority  naUonalitles"  In  the  hope  of  sug- 
gesting that,  as  perhaps  in  the  United  States, 
these  are  mere  minority  groups  with  only 
sectional     differences    within     the    alleged 
united  Riisslan  state.    Now,  aside  from  tha 
quallUtive    naUonal   units   they  represent, 
these  non-RussUn  peoples  ars  quantitatively 
In  the  majority  an  the  basis  of  the  conserva- 
tive   estlEostes    of    our    own    governmental 
demographers  resting  on  extrapolations  r-f 
the  1839  Soviet  censtis.     Of  the    wtUnated 
total  population  of  303,000,000,  over  54  per- 
cent,  or  110.5001)00  are  non-Russians,  where- 
as the  remainder  of  about  91.5  mUllon  are 
Russians.     NatxiraUy.  padded  Soviet  statia- 
Uca  fabricated  in  Moscow  will  not  disdosa 
this.     However,  when  one  begins   to  con- 
sider the  fact  that,  according  to  Lenin  him- 
self, "In   Czarlst  Russia  the  Russians  con- 
stituted 43  percent  of  the  total  poptilatlon. 
1.   e.,   a   minority,   while   the   non-Russian 
natioiuaities  constituted  57  jjercent";  or  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  standard  Soviet 
text   on    the   Economic    Geography   of    tha 
U.  S.  S.  R..  by  Balzak  and  others.  "Particu- 
larly rapid  is  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion among  the  formerly  oppressed  nation- 
alities . . .  their  rate  of  natiu-al  increase  sur- 
paasing  considerably  the  average  birth  rata 
of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  as  a  whole ':  one  can  then. 
with  accounted  aUowances  for  genocide,  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  these  estimates. 
For  purposes  of  psychological  strategy  this 
knowledge  is  basic  and  vital,  and  becomea 
Increasingly  so  with  the  current  mass  de- 
portations from  Central  Europe. 

The  histories  of  these  various  non-Busslaa 
nations  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  are  epics  of  one 
constant  and  unyielding  struggle  against 
Russian  imperialism,  whether  white  or  red. 
The  wboleeome  nationalism  or  patriotism  of 
the  peoples  in  Asia  today  has  nothing  In 
Intensity  and  depth  over  that  of  the  non- 
Bussian  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Jn 
fact,  even  in  the  Asiatic  area  of  the  Bua- 
slan Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic 
powerful  undercurrents  of  separation  from 
the  rule  of  Moecow  and  European  Russia 
at»  known  to  exist.  Evidence  is  abundant 
to  demonstrate  that  the  non-Russian  revolu- 
tion for  national  Independence  which  flared 
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up  in  I91T.  at  the  rery  moment  that  the 
Russian  people  were  undergoing  their  polit- 
ical and  aoclo-eoonomlc  revolution,  has  still 
to  run  its  full  course.  It  Is  not  unusual  to 
encounter  the  misrepresentation  that  the 
wars  tot  independence  waged  by  the  major 
non-Russian  nations  in  1917-1928  were  mere 
"civil  wars"  and  that  the  struggles  which 
ensued  were  simply  rebdllons  against  Bol- 
shevik dlctstonhip.  Tet  the  stubborn  truth 
Is  that  with  the  collapse  of  the  Csarlst  Rus- 
sian Empire  in  1917,  nation  after  nation  in 
the  broad  non-Russian  periphery  finally 
grasped  at  its  long-awaltad  opportunity  for 
Independence. 

The  bondage  of  Bosslan  imperlalinn 
which  wss  ruthlessly  Imposed  on  the  now 
3  million  Georgian  nation  in  1801.  on  the 
10  million  Byelorussian  nation  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  on  the  25  million  Moa- 
lem  Turk  peoples  of  Turkestan  by  1842,  on 
the  3  million  Moslem  people  of  Azerbaijan  in 
1833.  on  the  10  million  non-Russian  Cossack 
peoples  in  1708.  and  on  the  now  40  million 
Ukrainian  nation  in  1783 — this  bondage 
was  destroyed  by  the  sweeping  non -Ruasian 
revolution  for  national  independence. 
Large  Independent  republica  were  established, 
which  for  a  time  even  Rusaia  recognized.' 
But  it  waa  not  long  that  Ruaalan  Bolshe- 
vism took  off  where  Taarlst  Russian  Imper- 
laliam  left  off.  The  newly  created  states  of 
Lithuania.  Brtonia.  Latvia  and  Poland, 
which  today  exist  in  ths  same  state  of  en- 
slavement to  Moscow  as  do  the  other  non- 
Busslan  nationa  in  the  Soviet  Union,  eacaped 
then  the  destructive  onslaughta  of  Soviet 
Russian  imperialism.  The  Independent  re- 
publics of  Ukraine.  Byelorussia.  Georgia. 
Turkesun.  Aaerbaljan,  Armenia  and  Cos- 
aackia  were  not  as  fortunate  In  this  early 
period  of  Soviet  imperialism.  The  indom- 
luble  forces  unleashed  by  this  non-Russian 
revolution  constitute  the  centrifugal  forces 
within  the  Soviet  fabric  today  which  in  iU 
decUlve  weakening  of  the  enemy  Western 
psychological  strategy  must  reckon  with 
and  capltaliae  fully  on. 

TBAXKSi  caracrrr  to  capitalisi  ow 

It  is  one  thing  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
or  knowledge:  it  Is  another  thing  to  use  it 
with  trained  capacity.  The  Germans  in 
their  advance  into  the  Soviet  non-RusaUn 
area  during  the  last  war  possessed  the 
former,  but  lacked  the  letter,  and  paid  dear- 
ly  for  it.  A  trained  capacity  to  capitalize 
on  the  weaknesses  of  the  enemy  demands 
conviction  and  understanding  of  the  asplra- 
tlons  of  the  peoples  concerned  and  not  mere 
knowledge.  It  Is  not  possible  here  to  re- 
count the  countless  events  that  have  taken 
place  to  the  present  day  as  valiant  expres- 
sions of  the  continuous  non-Russian  revolu- 
tion for  national  independence.  Despite  the 
terror,  genocide,  paraalttcal  economic  colon- 
ialism, and  RuBslfleatlon  of  Soviet  imperial- 
Ism,  It  hss  continued  to  powerfully  assert 
Itself  through  nationalist  peasant  uprisings, 
planned  rebellion,  mass  wartime  desertions, 
and  extensive  underground  resistance. 
Theee  assertions  of  the  will  to  be  free 
abound  in  the  htetorles  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  theee  past  30  years,  and  deserve  the 
understanding  of  the  Western  World  to 
which  many  of  them  are  miturally  bound. 

In  Ukraine  alone,  which  is  the  largest 
non-Russian  naUon  behind  the  European 
Iron  Curtain,  its  record  of  turbulence,  re- 
slstence  and  unrest  is  long  and  replete.  The 
voluntary  maas  surrender  in  1941-43  of  over 
3  million  Soviet  UkrainUna  and  other  ncm- 
Ruaalan  soldiers  about  Kiev  to  fight  against 
Moscow  for  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
tries demonstrates  the  power  of  this  revolu- 
tion. Among  others,  the  German  corre- 
spondent. Erich  Kern.  deplcU  it  well:  "The 
steady  flow  of  Ukrainian  volunteers  for 
the  German  forcee  we  Ignored.  *  •  •  The 
mUlions  of  Ukrainians,  who  by  themselves 
could  have  turned  the  scales  In  the  east. 


not  only  being  left  unussd,  but  were  actually 
being  repulsed  and  disillusioned.  •  •  •  Po. 
lice  methods  were  replacing  the  great  and 
splendid  idea  of  the  liberation  of  the  Beat. 
In  place  of  national  independence  and  free- 
dom the  bit  was  being  drawn  tighter."  Thia 
blunder  of  the*  century  led  in  1943  to  the 
formation  of  the  underground  Ukrainian  In- 
surgent Army  (UPA)  which  throughout  the 
war  fought  both  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  im- 
perialism and  has  built  an  inimitable  record 
to  this  very  day.  Although  Its  operationa 
have  become  increasingly  difllcult,  it  never- 
theless,  along  with  the  known  Slovak,  Lithu- 
anian, Polish,  and  Caucaaian  underground 
systems,  symbolizes  the  non-Russian  defi- 
ance to  the  supposed  monolithic  Soviet  state. 
With  the  courageous  implementation  of  the 
Kersten  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  these  cracks  in  the  Kremlin  wail  may 
well  become  chasms. 

'OMD  TICTOBT 


vunoN  or  pxacz 

Begardless  of  the  passible  way  by  which 
the  vast  Soviet  Russian  empire  will  eventu- 
ally collapee,  to  Insure  peace  beyond  victory 
Western  psychological  strategy  must  adapt 
Ita  efficient  means  to  this  positive  end. 
Within  the  framework  of  analysis  provided 
here  It  must  recognize  that  the  outstanding 
problems  of  the  non-Russian  peoples,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Pacific,  are  essentially  In- 
ternational in  character,  involving  the  over- 
throw of  the  imperialist  yoke  of  foreign  Mos- 
cow: those  of  the  Russian  peiple  are  basic- 
ally national  in  character,  involving  the  over- 
throw of  the  despotic  Bolshevik  government 
in  native  Moecow.  For  the  110  million  non- 
Riuslan  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
leas  than  100  million  in  the  so-called  satellite 
countries  of  Central  Europe,  as  well  as  for 
the  Chinese,  the  prime  aspiration  is  to  realize 
national  freedom  and  Independence,  self- 
govemment,  and  sovereignty;  for  the  un- 
veeted  Ruasian  masses,  the  prime  aspiration 
is  to  attain  civil  freedom  and  democracy, 
economic  independence  and  final  s\iroease 
from  the  costly  burdens  of  imperialist  ven- 
tures. With  the  recognition  of  these 
grounded  distinctions  such  strategy  becomes 
firmly  anchored  to  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  unity  of  Western  society, 
and  paves  the  way  for  peace  beyond  victory. 

There  are  those  who  becaiiae  of  ignorance 
or  wilful  dealre  would  restrict  this  program 
of  liberation  and  independence  to  the  satel- 
lite countries,  and  thus  deprive  us  of  a 
greater  fighting  power  in  the  cold  or  hot 
war  by  denying  the  same  to  the  non-Russian 
nationa  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  us  examine 
brlefiy  the  foremost  argiuaenta  advanced  by 
the  more  intelligent  and  perhaps  more  dan- 
geroua  indivldtials  of  this  school  of  thought. 
One  argument  holds  that  support  of  these 
pet^es  in  their  struggle  for  independence 
plays  into  Stalin's  hands  because  it  would 
antagonise  the  Russian  people  who  would 
rally  about  Stalin.  The  Implication  of  thia 
argument  that  the  entire  Rxisaian  people  la 
Imperlallstlcally  bent  is  questionable.^  to  say 
the  least.  For  centuries  without  any  voice  in 
the  typical  Russian  autocratic  government, 
the  Russian  masses  somehow  now  make 
themselves  audible  to  the  exponents  of  this 
argument.  One  can  also  vlsuallae  millions  of 
unfavored  and  tolling  Russian  workers  and 
peasants  becoming  ffeverlshly  oonoemed  over 
certain  foreign  real  estate  than  over  the 
(Vpressive  circumstances  In  which  they  in- 
divldiiaUy  find  themselves.  Lastly,  when 
evaluation  is  mads  on  the  basis  of  moral 
principles,  this  argument  can  scarcely  be 
taken  seriously.  HypotheticaUy.  if  it  were 
true  that  all  Russians  are  ImpMrlallstB.  would 
It  be  rational  to  sacrifloe  our  natural  alllanoa 
with  the  majority  non-Russian  peoples  whose 
record  ot  resistance  far  surpasses  that  of  tha 
Russians? 

Another  favorite  argument  is  that  by  sup- 
porting the  Independence  of  these  non-Bus- 
slaa nationa,  we  would  Balkanlaw  east  Europe 


and  central  Asia  with  ssvere  economic  and 
political  results.  To  give  credence  to  this 
argument,  as  well  as  to  petrify  the  reader, 
the  terrifying  fact  that  there  are  179  nation- 
alities in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  What  a  Jixngle?  Now,  the 
complete  facta  are  that  of  the  110  million 
non-Ruasian  population,  over  90  percent  con- 
sist of  the  few  nations  already  mentioned, 
the  remainder  being  scattered  among  numer- 
ous tribal  units  classified  as  nationalities.  In 
aize,  Ukraine,  for  example  la  in  sqiuue  miles 
as  large  as  Germany,  and  Txirkestan  Is 
three  times  the  combined  areas  of  Gretit 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Concerning 
any  economic  arguments,  none  is  tenable 
where  we  know  any  one  of  multiple  economic 
arrangements  can  be  eelected  for  neceasary 
exchanges  of  goods.  Moreover,  the  tendency 
for  federation  or  confederation  haa  always 
been  present  In  this  area.  Logically,  of 
coiuve,  such  political  processes  are  not  hf 
nature  unilato^,  and  thus  presuppose.  If 
they  are  to  be  genuine,  the  existence  of  sov- 
ereign and  equal  partners.  This  is  in  answer 
also  to  the  argument  maintained  by  Buaslan 
emigres  that  a  "federation  of  Bussla"  should 
be  the  objective.  Not  only  is  this  Illogical 
In  the  primary  sense  that  it  Is  consistently 
advanced,  it  is  also  groundless  in  an  area 
marked  by  tendencies  toward  integration 
with  Weston  Europe  or  the  Moslem  world. 
As  somewhat  of  an  Insult  to  your  intelli- 
gence, you  may  hear,  too,  that  the  non-Rus- 
sian peoples  do  not  desire  their  indepi  ndenca 
or  separation  from  Russia.  Aside  from  the 
open  historical  rectn-d.  It  seems  strange.  In- 
deed, that  peoples  in  Africa,  barely  emerg- 
ing from  barbaric  conditions,  should  clamor 
tax  their  independence,  while  nations  with 
clviilzed  backgrounds  even  older  than  Rus- 
sia's wotild  be  content  to  be  ruled  by  a 
power  which  has  dispensed  only  tyranny. 
The  living  expression  In  the  tne  world  of  this 
profound  desire  for  national  Independence 
Is  the  greatly  organized  non-Busslan  eml- 
grees  themselves.  What  he  was  unable  to 
learn  from  untainted  schcdarshlp.  many  a 
student  on  the  Harvard  Bussian  Bssearch 
Center  team  to  Europe  learned  from  this  liv- 
ing expression.  In  the  formulation  of 
psychological  strategy  against  the  deadliest 
enemy  yet  unoountered  we  can  acarcely  afford 
such  luxury  of  time  and  mlsdlrscted  effort. 


AdMretsct  by  Scaator  aad  Mrs.  Dasflas 
Ml  lauHgratMa,  P«lkin  far  llw  Aff«^ 
•■d  the  Famer  mi  the  ¥—i  Ddlar 

WmSHSlGS  OF  BXUARBS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


IN  TBE  SBNATS  Of  TBB  UMl'lSi  &TATEB 
Monday.  Augutt  3. 195S 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  iMinted  in 
the  Aivendix  of  the  Racou)  three  radio 
broadcasts  I  made  with  my  wife.  Emily 
Taft  Douglas. 

There  being  no  objectkm,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  i»ln(ed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 


Snraxoa  am  Mta.  Dooolas  Dtscnai 
bcstnauTioH 

(We^ay  nilnc^  broadeaat  No.  19.  by  Senator 
Faux.  H.  DOTJ6LAS.  Democrat,  of  nilnols. 
Joined  by  his  wife,  f<unaer  Illinois  Oon- 
gresswoman  Emily  Taft  Douglas) 
Senator   Doqolas.  This   Is  your   Senator.' 

Paci.  H.  Dooiu.Aa,  making  his  weekly  .^Mirt 

from  Washington.     Beside  me  U  my  wife. 

Emily  T»tt  Douglas,  and  to  echo  a  famous 
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coaaataUtae.  UcaOj,  what  la  the  word  for 

Mt«.  Dovauta.  WeTl,  not  hdn^  •  famous 
commentator,  nor  erea  a  man  of  few  worda, 
III  have  to  say  It  at  more  length. 
Senator  DotreLAS.  Well,  as  a  wonum  who 

always   ha«   the  last   word 

Mn.  Doxjeuka.  I'm  going  to  gnh  aereral 
words.  Seriously.  2  weeks  ago  we  talked 
ahont  the  meaalng  of  Americanism.  And 
IncliJentally,  there  were  some  requests  for 
c«ples  of  that  discussion,  and  we  have  sum- 
maries If  anyone  cares  to  write  to  my  hus- 
band, at  the  Senate  Offlce  BuUdlng.  But  as 
a  followup  to  the  program,  we  thought  we'd 
talk  today  on  who  can  become  Americans. 

Senator  DoooLiis.  Tou  mean  our  immigra- 
tion policy  and  the  quota  system  based  on 
national  origins? 

Mrs.  DoTJGLAS.  Before  we  get  into  that 
CMnpUeated  and  controTersial  problem,  I'd 
like  to  raise  my  own  controverslAl  ques- 
tUya.  Isn't  the  whole  Idea  of  restriction  con- 
trary to  the  ^>irit  and  early  policy  of  our 
Ration? 

Senator  Dorreuis.  Well,  how  early  do  you 
Boean?  Of  course,  far  enough  back  we  were 
all  sons  and  daughters  of  Immigrants,  even  If 
ours  happened  to  come  among  the  first  New 
Kngland   settlers. 

Mrs.  DoocLAS.  And  It  was  lucky  for  ua  that 
the  Indians  eouldn't  lay  down  national 
•rtflna  quotas.  But  for  nearly  300  years 
almoat  anyone  who  wanted  to,  could  come  to 
our   country   and   settle. 

Senator  Dooclas.  Of  course.  In  those  early 
days  we  bad  constantly  expanding  frontiers 
aad  Industries  and  we  needed  manpower. 
IB  fact,  right  through  the  19th-century  we 
aasdfd  cheap  labor,  and  we  got  it  in  tidal 
waves  from  Europe.  Later,  however,  we  had 
»  problem  in  asatmilatlng  these  tens  at 
■ilUloas.  and  we  also  had  some  major  d»> 
jMWMlons  with  millions  of  unemployed.  Then 
l(t  r^anted  wise  to  close  the  door  a  bit. 

Mrs.  DoosLAs.  But  it's  the  way  they  dosed 
the  dter  whl^i  affronted  so  many  feelings; 
tKettaga  national,  religious,  and  racial.  Be- 
aldsa.  actxially  the  door  still  stands  open 
for  tens  ot  thousands  who  dont  want  to 
oome  In.  bat  It's  slammed  against  many  of 
tho  finaat  peopto  who  desperately  need 
•sylTun. 

aenat<Hr  Dowlas.  I  think  we  must  esplala 
that    national    origins    system.     Since    our 
country  was  at  the  start  a  British  colony,  nat- 
urally it  was  settled  largely  by  the  British. 
Then  a  century  ago  after  the  potato  fam- 
ine, the  Irish  poured  Into  the  country,  but  it 
vasnt  until  shorUy  before  the  fam  of  the 
.century  that  the  people  from  southern  and 
;  eastern  Europe  began  to  come  In  large  nmn- 
'hers.    BecaxMe  they  had  different  languages 
?and  cultures,  many  Americans  feared  that 
^they  would  change  the  complexion  of  our 
(Country,  and  so  they  finally  passed  the  na- 
^ttonal   origins   quota  system.     This   fixes   a 
.celling  of  154,900  who  can  come  into  the 
/country  each  year  from  Europe.    Within  this 
I  total,  the  ntjmbcrs  are  apportioned  amongst 
jtha   various    nationalities    according   to    the 
'prop<»'tlons  which  they  approximately  formed 
otf  our  national  population  in  1930. 
.    Mra.  DovsLAa.  Well,  let's  see  hem  It  actual- 
ly worked.    As  I  understand  It  the  Irish  and 
(the  British,  who  don't  want  to  immlgrata 
'•ny  more,  are  given  more  than  half  of  tha 
lull  quota  space. 

Senator  DovmJia.  Well,  they^e  given  a 
[total  of  8S.0O*  which  Is  more  than  half,  but 
rin  practice  during  the  last  5  years  only  about 
j  26,000   have    come,    leaving    67,000    of    their 


tlie 


qix>ta  which  has  been  unused. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  And  hew  about  central  and 
southern  Europe? 

Senator  Dovolas.  Well,  the  situation  is 
precisely  reversed  there.  The  total  quota  for 
central  and  southern  Europe  is  only  a  little 
over  I5,e09  but  there  are  very  large  numbers 
who  want  to  come  to  this  eeuntry,  both  be- 
cause of  population  pressure,  because  they 
iMkva  Aed  from  behind  tte  Itoa  Cwtaln.  Mid 
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ethnic  Germans  who  ware  driven 

the  Communists  after  WorM  Wax  n. 

DoTTOLAS.  Then   It  Is  true   that   the 

who  want  to  immigrate,  cant;  and 

who  don't  want  to  tanmlgrate,  eould. 

anything  short  of  repealing  the  law, 

I  know  Just  won't  happea  at  this  ses- 

vhich  could  ease  the  situation? 

Douglas.  Well,  I  think  one  very 
change  would  be  to  transfer  the 
quotas  which  in  total  amount  to 
70,000  and  apportion  them  among 
deserving  cases.  One  quota,  for 
could  be  used  to  reunite  families; 
quota  to  bring  over  those  with  spe- 
cial stills;  still  another  to  rescue  those  who 
have  been  victims  of  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communists;  and  the  final 
quota  could  be  used  to  relieve  population 
pressure. 

Mrs  Douglas.  Well,  that  transfer  of  un- 
used (  uotas  could  certainly  be  the  answer  to 
the  b  ifilc  need.  But  there  also  have  been 
some  rulings  that  seem  arbitrary  and  un- 
just ill  Individual  cases. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  I  think  that's  be- 
the  law  bars  those  who  are  guilty  of 
is  called  "moral  turpitude,"  and  this 
Interpreted  in  many  cases  to  dis- 
people who  are  convicted  of  minor 
by    Nazi    covn'ts    during    the    Nazi 
I   think   we  should   be  much 
Sexible  In  our  interpretation  of  those 
This  la  your  Senator,  Paul  H.  Douc- 
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Douglas.  And  Emily  Douglas. 
Senktor     Douglas.  Saying     goodby    tmtll 
ireek. 


next 


SaKATpK  Douglas  Usees   Soukdu  Policbs 
roR  A&ao 

(Weekly  Illinois  broadcast  No.  25.  by  Senator 
PAut.  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 
Joined  by  his  wife,  former  Illinois  Con- 
greaiwoman  EhiUy  Taft  Doviglas) 

Sen  itor  Douglas.  This  Is  your  Senator, 
Paul  B.  Douglas,  and  my  wife,  Emily  Taft 
Dougl  Ls,   reporting   from   Washington. 

Mrs  DouoLAS.  Paul,  there's  a  sajring  that 
there  are  only  two  certainties  in  life,  taxes 
and  4  eath.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
everycDe  is  always  growing  older. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  and  today  our  dls- 
eussloi  Is  about  old  age,  and  what  we  can 
do  ab(  ut  It. 

Mrs,  Douglas.  When  you  were  a  young 
man,  rou  pioneered  in  working  for  old-age 
pensicas.  That  was  in  the  twenties  when 
the  or  ry  Oovemment  aid  to  the  aged  was  the 
poorh<  iiiae  over  the  hUl,  a  bitter  end  to  what 
was  olten  a  life  of  honest  hard  work.  Tet 
it  seei  led  radical  when  you  drafted  the  first 
nilnoli  old-age  pension  system  for  Gov. 
Henry  Homer  in  the  middle  thirties,  and 
then  3  0U  helped  work  out  the  original  Fed- 
eral S«iclal  Security  Act. 

Senj  tor  Dou(h.as.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
since  1  pen.  Even  the  Republicans  last  year 
promli  ed  to  extend  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insura  ice  system.  However,  like  the  cam- 
paign promises  about  the  budget  and  taxes, 
this  or  e  may  not  materialiee. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Actually.  Paul,  the  problem 
ti  old  ige  increases  as  medical  care  prolongs 
life.  ]  waa  startled  to  hear  that  we  have 
today    3  million  people  over  96  years. 

Senator  douoLAs.  Age  95  and  over  is  a 
rather  arbitrary  way  to  classify  old  sge. 
Many  are  at  the  peak  of  their  abUlties  at 
this  til  ne.  Still,  the  pn^lemt  start  even  t>e- 
fore  tl^is  age.  because  moat  employers  think 
that  yr  xmgtr  people  are  better  workers.  Ac- 
tually, this  ia  not  so.  Studies  have  shown 
that  oftler  people  are  more  careful  and  have 
fewer  Accidents.  They  are  also  more  reliable 
and  sti  y  with  their  Jobs  longer. 

Mrs.  Dou^As.  Then  where  Is  the  problem? 

Sena  tor  Douglas.  Despite  these  facts,  older 

person  i  are  diacrlmliiated  against  la  getting 


Jobs.    It  Is  aspedally  hard  for  unemployed 
persons  over  99  to  find  another  Job. 

Mrs.  DooaaAS.  Teu  were  chalrmaa  sf  • 
Joint  congressional  committee  which  looked 
into  problems  of  Md  ags.  What  did  you  do 
about  It? 

Senator  Douclas.  We  are  |UBt  Issoteg  » 
report  which  brlnga  together  all  avallabis 
material  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  DoooLAS.  And  do  you  think  his  rs> 
port  win  persuade  employers  to  hire  aaoro 
older  workers? 

Senator  Douslas.  I  hope  so.  There  is  a 
dollars- aad -cents  argument  (or  hiring  older 
workers  which  businessmen  often  overlook. 
The  Federal  and  State  Governments  together 
spend  about  91^  blllloB  a  year  to  help  tho 
needy  aged,  it  more  older  pcrsans  wcro 
working,  our  taxes  might  come  down. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  There's,  some  coafoskm 
about  social  security  and  old-age  assistance. 
The  former,  as  I  understand  It,  is  a  retire- 
ment system  which  people  pay  into,  and 
then  automatically  receive  payments  from 
after  they  are  65,  if  they  are  not  working. 
On  the  other  hand,  old-age  assistance  la  paid 
to  people  ova*  65  on  the  basis  of  need? 

Senator  Douglas.  That's  right.  And  fur- 
thermore old-age  assistance  is  administered 
by  the  States,  althoiigh  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  most  of  the  money,  while 
social  security  Is  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Old-age  assistance  pays  about 
950  a  month  on  the  average,  although  DM- 
Bols  figures  are  slightly  lower  than  this. 
Social-security  benefits  range  from  930  to 
9163,  with  the  average  Illinois  payment  about 
965  for  individuals.  995  for  couples. 

Mrs.  Dooolas.  That's  not  enough  to  llvw 
on. 

Senator  Dou«las.  That's  true.  In  1980  • 
study  of  living  costs  showed  that  it  took 
from  9140  to  9160  for  a  coupU  to  live;  today 
the  cost  would  be  about  920  a  month  ■irai 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Do  you  think  that  social  so> 
curlty  should  pay  that  much? 

Senator  Douglas.  It  would  mean  a  great 
increase  in  taxes,  but  this  shows  that  cur- 
rent social-security  payments,  averaflng  985 
a  month  for  couples,  are  too  low.  And  yet 
these  payments  cannot  be  augmented  by 
outside  earnings  sufficiently  because  of  tho 
work  clause,  which  means  that  a  couple  usu- 
ally lose  their  payment  If  they  earn  mor* 
than  975  a  month. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  And  yet  we  need  workers  la 
an  expanding  economy.  But  with  the  Se- 
publlcans  In  power,  what  are  the  chAnrte  of 
improving  social  security? 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  in  the  past  ■oool 
Republicans  have  opposed  social  sscurtty, 
but  many  have  changed,  and  it  should  no4 
now  be  considered  a  partisan  lasue. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Still,  one  of  the  newly  ap. 
pointed  consultants  h^^^^led  social  ascw* 
rity  a  hydra-headed  monster.  Chairaaaa 
TAsm  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  haa 
fought  it  bitterly,  and  Congressman  Cusna^ 
heading  the  subcommittee  on  social  secu 
rlty.  has  called  it  unmoral.  Besides,  dldnt 
the  Republican  90th  Congresa  remove  sewal 
hundred  thousands  from  social-aaeurlty  coy 
erage? 

Senator  Douglas.  Tea;  but  tbs  1962  Ka- 
publlcan  platform  called  for  improveiaents, 
and  I  therefore  hope  that  we  can  get  soma 
help  from  the  OOF. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  What  Senate  prnpaials  ara 
there  which  would  make  the  act  man  ade- 
quate? 

Senator  Douglas.  A  group  of  ua  In   tha 
Senate  have  Joined  in  Introducing  a  bill  to 
extend    social -security    protection    to    mora 
people  who  do  not  now  have  It.  Increase  bene- 
fits, Hberallze  the  work  clause,  and  provida 
protection  for  thoae  who  become  disabled 
and  can't  earn  a  living  for  thair  fmalilts 
This  is  Paul  H.  DacsLAa. 
Mki.  Dou«jts.  And  Emily  Douglas. 
Senator  Dovglas.  Saying  goodby  until  nast 
week. 
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SSlTATOa  ANB  MlS.  DOVOLAS  DISCUSS 

FAaacxB  and  tbs  Food  Dollab 

(Weekly  Illlnc^  broadcast  No.  18.  by  Sena- 
tor Paul  H.  Doimlas,  Democrat,  of  niinola. 
Joined  by  his  wife,  farmer  Illinois  Con- 
gresswoman  Emily  Taft  Douglas) 

Senator  Doxtglas.  This  Is  your  Senator, 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  back  again  for  my  weekly 
report  to  you.  And,  again,  my  wife  Emily 
Taft  Douglas  is  here  Jxist  bursting  with  ques- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  What  a  way  to  refer  to  my 
scholarly  inquiries.  Anyhow,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion which  concerns  evtrj  housewife,  in  fact, 
all  consumers,  and  certainly  all  farmers. 
Tell  me  this.  When  farm  prices  have  gone 
down  so  much,  why  have  food  prices  dropped 
so  little?  Mr.  Senator,  answer  me  that.  If 
you  can. 

Senator  Douglas.  Ah,  Emily.  It's  so  nice 
to  have  my  wife  with  me  on  these  programs 
because  she  asks  such  easy  questions.  No. 
I  cant  answer  that  one,  except  in  a  general 
way.  But  we  ought  to  have  the  answer,  and 
that's  why  I  have  worked  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  make  a  thorough 
study  to  find  out. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Fine.  When  will  the  Com- 
mission report? 

Senator  Douglas.  It  wont.  Congress  killed 
the  study  a  week  or  ao  afo.  I  su^iect  that 
there  are  some  powerful  Interests  who  don't 
want  the  American  people  to  know  what 
happens  to  their  food  dollar.  And  the  aame 
Is  true  of  dcdlars  spent  on  all  consumer 
goods. 

Mrs.  Doitolas.  Are  the  powerful  interests 
the  so-called  middlemen? 

Senator  Douglas.  Tea;  I  think  they  are 
generally  the  big  mlllacs  and  other  food 
processors. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Bow  about  grocers  and 
butchers? 

Senator  Douolas.  No:  I  dont  think  they're 
involved.  Food  brokers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers sell  on  the  baais  of  a  percentage  mark- 
up. If  prices  go  down,  their  unit  profits  go 
down,  also. 

Mrs.  DoooLAS.  Has  anyone  made  even  a 
general  study  to  find  out  where  our  food  d<4- 
lar  goes? 

Senator  Douglas.  Oh,  yea.  The  Bureau  of 
Agricultviral  Economics  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e  made  a  study  which  shows  that 
aomebody  between  the  farmer  and  the  oon- 
aumer  is  getting  a  larger  aad  larger  share  at 
our  food  doUara. 

Mrs.  DouoLAa.  Well,  take  as  an  ekampla 
something  basic  to  the  American  diet.  Now, 
take  meat. 

Senator  Douglas.  In  1953.  the  average 
family  paid  95  leaa  for  meat  than  they  did 
the  year  before,  but  look  at  this.  The  farm- 
er received  915  leas.  His  loas  was  three  times 
the  consumer's  gain  for  cattle,  hoffs,  and 
lambs. 

Mrs.  DouoLAS.  We  paid  $5  leas  but  tha 
farmer  got  915  leaa.  Well,  what  happened 
to  the  other  910? 

Senator  Doutaas.  That's  what  we  would 
like  to  find  out.  The  fanner  takes  leas  for 
his  product,  but  oonsiuner  prices  do  not 
come  down  in  the  same  degree.  Somebody 
In  between  is  not  only  taking  no  loas,  but 
actually  inereaaing  his  markup,  and  doing  it 
at  the  expense  of  both  farmer  and  oonsiuner. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Take  another  Item.  Take 
our  staff  of  life,  bread. 

Senator  Douolas.  In  1052,  we  paid  one- 
half  cent  more  per  poimd  loaf  of  bread  but 
the  farmers  got  one-half  cent  less  for  the 
grain  which  went  into  it.  Ttie  middlemen 
gained  the  difference  of  1  cant. 

Mrs.   Douolas.  Same   old   story. 

Senator  Douolab.  Tea;  and  again  we  dont 
know  which  middleman  got  it.  And  we  know 
practically  nothing  about  who  gets  our  dol- 
lars for  goods  other  than  food;  such  as,  cars, 
radios,  aad  other  appUaooea.  clothes,  and  ao 
forth. 


Mrs.  OaaaukB.  Bow  do  tbaaa  flguras  aOact 
the  average  family  on  an  overall  basis? 

Senator  Douglas.  In  the  case  of  food.  In 
1962  the  average  family  spent  $740  for  Its 
market  baskets,  or  918  more  for  food  than 
the  year  before.  But  the  farmer  who  grew 
the  food  for  these  market  baskets  got  only 
9353  for  it,  or  97  less  than  the  previous  year. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Or  a  difference  of  926. 
Then  the  big  question  la.  Who  la  the  middle- 
man that  got  the.  826  increase  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmers  and  the  city  families? 
Paul,  you  never  in  the  world  should  have  let 
the  Senate  kill  that  bill  that  would  have  had 
a  study  made  on  the  oonstuner  dollar. 

Senator  Douglas.  Emily,  believe  me,  wa 
pointed  all  this  out.  But  we  lost.  The  vote 
was  largely  along  party  linea.  There  were 
only  three  Republicans  who  voted  with  us. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  only  9  Democrats 
voted  against  the  study,  and  8  of  theae  were 
southern  Democrats  who  ustially  vote  Re- 
publican, and  who  can  be  called  Dixiecrats. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  How  can  the  Republicans 
even  Justify  this? 

Senator  Douglas.  First,  they  said  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  was  the  wrong  agen- 
cy to  carry  out  the  study.  That's  ridiculous. 
They've  been  doing  that  type  of  work  for  40 
years.  Then  they  said  other  agencies  were 
doing  it.  All  right,  then,  where  are  the 
results?  Finally,  they  said  there  was  no 
money  for  It.  Actually,  the  study  would 
have  cost  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  aver- 
age congressional  <x>mmittee  spends. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Actually,  there  Is  no  or- 
ganized pressure  group  for  It. 

Senator  Dottclas.  That  is  true.  The  con- 
sumers are  unorganized,  and  that  ia  why 
Senator  Gn.Lrrrs,  of  Iowa,  has  a  bill  to  set 
up  a  congressional  committee  on  consumer 
Intereats.  I  am  supporting  that  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  ahould  pass.  Tltls  Is  your  Senator, 
Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  And  Anily  Douglaa. 

Senator  Douglas.  Saying  goodby  until 
next  week. 


New  Stcui  PkBt9  f«r  TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 


nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSSNTATIVKS 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  a  letter  from  the  Oov- 
emor  of  New  Hampshire  to  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee  relating  to  new 
steam  plants  for  TVA: 
OovoufOK  or  New  HAicpSHns  to  Oofwmttom 
or  TkNMCBSxs:  Stsam  Plamib 

Mat  28,  1963. 
Hon.  ntaicK  Q.  Clcmsmt,  . 

Governor  of  Tennessee,  i) 

Executive  Office.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dkas  OovoufOB  Clkkknt:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  1  expressing  your  con- 
cern over  the  poasibUity  of  a  shortage  of 
power-generating  facilities  in  the  TVA  area 
caused  by  a  cut  in  the  TVA's  requested  ap- 
propriations. I  can  aympathize  with  your 
feelings  on  this  matter.  Here  in  New  Htunp- 
shlre,  we  are  served  largely  by  private,  busi- 
ness-managed utilities  and  one  thing  we 
have  not  had  to  worry  about  is  a  power 
shortage.  I  cau  see  that  a  threatened  short- 
age in  any  area  would  be  cause  for  consld- 
«rable  concern — much  more  so  than  any 
concern  over  relative  rate  levels,  etc. 

Tou  request  that  I  write  New  Hampshire's 
Senators  and  Oongresamen  to  protect  TVA 
from  crippling  curtailment  of  Its  capital  ra*j 


I  am  willing  to  go  on  raoord  fav- 
oring appropriationa  necessary  to  provtda 
TVA  with  sufficient  generating  capacity  to 
meet  its  ncHmal  load  growth,  but  only  Ita 
normal  load  growth,  whenever  TVA  ia  wlU- 
ing  to  drop  its  Oovemment  subsidies  and 
conduct  its  affairs  In  accordance  with  busi- 
ness practicea.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  tha 
pl^losophy  that  the  TVA  must  expand  :ta 
facilltlea  to  subsidlae  the  Aluminum  Oo. 
of  America  or  any  other  manufacturer. 
Likewise.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  philoa- 
ophy  that  the  TVA  must  expand  its  facilltiea 
to  furnish  the  power  requirements  ot  tha 
Atomic  Energy  Commlialon.  I  understand 
that  private,  business-managed  utilltlaa  ara 
already  furnishing  a  large  part  of  the  power 
requirements  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunis- 
sion,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  supply  aU  of  the  future  reqtilrementa 
of  the  Commission. 

In  going  on  the  record  favoring  sufficient 
funds  for  the  TVA  to  meet  normal  load 
growth.  I  do  so  with  tha  distinct  reservatlOQ 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  tha 
people  receiving  electricity  from  the  Au- 
thority stop  trying  to  delude  the  rest  ot  tha 
people  of  the  country  aa  to  the  true  facta  re- 
garding the  cost  of  TVA  power  and  the 
benefits  accruing  therefrom.  Tou  and  I 
know  that  the  following  statements  ara 
true: 

1.  The  TVA  has  not  been  a  panacea  for  aU 
economic  Ills  of  the  South.  Southern  Statea 
not  served  by  the  TVA  have  grown  econom- 
icaUy  as  fast.  If  not  faster,  than  the  TVA 
States. 

2.  According  to  Its  1962  report,  the  TVA 
pays  interest  to  the  Federal  Treasury  on  only 
989  million  out  of  a  total  power  Investment 
of  over  9700  million.  If  adequate  interest 
charges  were  asaeased  agalnat  the  full  power 
investment  and  the  other  buatneas  f  unctiooa 
of  the  Authority,  its  income  statement  would 
look  far  different. 

8.  In  the  fiscal  year  1962,  the  TVA  mada 
paymmts  in  Ueu  of  taxes  amounting  to 
98.038.207,  acccHxUng  to  its  annual  report. 
The  fact  that  this  is  far  under  what  a  pri- 
vate, business-managed  utility  would  be  pay- 
ing is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1952  our 
PubUc  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire,  with 
total  investment  in  utility  property  of  about 
907  million  or  about  14  percent  of  TVA's 
power  investment,  paid  total  taxes  of  94.666.- 
970  or  l>^  times  the  amotmt  paid  by  tha 
TVA.  Certainly,  if  the  tax  accounts  of  tha 
TVA  were  adjusted  to  reflect  anything  near 
what  they  would  be  under  private,  busi- 
ness management,  the  income  statement  of 
the  Authority  would  not  be  the  same. 

4.  According  to  a  report  ordered  by  tha 
Hoiue  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  80th 
Congresa,  TVA  rates  miut  be  raised  approxi- 
mately 135  percent  or  more  than  doubled 
in  order  to  reflect  full  costs  chargeable  to 
the  power  operations.  ¥nthout  arguing 
whether  this  figure  may  or  may  not  have 
some  fallacies,  the  magnitude  indicates  that 
at  present  the  TVA  is  deflnitely  not  paying 
its  own  way. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  as  I  see  it,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  TVA  has  a  commitment  to  fur- 
nish the  power  requirements.  Including  nor- 
nud  load  growth  of  the  people  ot  the  Tennea- 
aee  Valley  area.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  Authority  ahould  continue  to  op- 
erate on  a  subsidized  basis.  The  people  of 
other  areas  in  the  country  certainly  hava 
no  comsnitment  to  pay  part  of  the  electrle 
bills  of  the  people  served  through  the  TVA. 
Increased  facilities  for  the  TVA  should  not 
be  allowed  until  the  accounting  proceduraa 
are  corrected. 

In  compliance  with  your  request.  I  am 
sending  copies  ot  this  letter  to  our  Bew 
Hampshire  delegation  in  Congresa. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  aeeing  you  la 
SaatUe. 

Sincerely. 

RDoaOaaaa, 
Ooaemor  o/  New  AaaajNAIi*. 
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Fk«r  SetwM,  EifMy-TUr«r  CMfmt 

XZTKNSION  OP  REMARK8 

HON.  WnXE.  HEAL 

O^  WSBT  TIBGimil 

IN  TBB  HOCSK  OF  BSPBCSBBrTATIVVB 

Mondav,  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.  NSAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  general 
m^Uc  of  these  United  States,  metbodl- 
cany  occTipled  In  Its  own  business  affairs, 
unconackmsly  soothed  by  seeming  pros- 
perity conditioned  xxpcm  the  easy  acquisi- 
tion of  inflationary  dollars,  took  little 
cognizance  of  national  conditions  grow- 
ing up  throughout  the  period  of  two  wars 
and  a  snccessicMi  of  so-called  national 
emergencies.  Like  the  patter  of  the 
raindrop.  It  required  time  to  convince 
the  man  in  the  street  that  the  thing  we 
call  government  had  attained  stature 
beyond  the  financial  ability  of  the  aver- 
age man  to  sustain. 

The  state  of  affairs  became  much 
clearer,  even  alarming,  to  the  average 
citizen  when  he  fully  came  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  taxload  imposed  on  him 
by  the  lawmakers  and  the  policsrmakers 
of  government  was  becoming  so  heavy  as 
to  interfere  with  his  traditional  Ameri- 
can privilege  of  laying  aside  something 
with  which  to  Imild  for  himself  and  his 
family  a  nest  egg  for  old  age  and  retire- 
ment. 

They  realized  that  Government  spon- 
sored schemes  aimed  at  the  distribution 
of  fiinds  raised  through  taxes  for  the 
p«UT>ose  of  providing  benefits  for  people 
in  retirement,  were  not  impounded  for 
their  benefit,  but  spent  as  fast  as  they 
were  eollected.  leaving  nothing  but  a 
heavier  national  debt.  However,  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  social  security  that 
had  been  promised  lost  purchasing  power 
when  paid  in  the  cheap  dollars,  and  that 
the  ^rstem  was  too  remiss  in  its  coverage 
•ad  too  burdened  with  inequities.  The 
,  Whole  program  envisaged  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  fell  far  short  of  lt«  objective,  in 
•spite  of  the  imposition  of  an  unbearable 
burden  upon  the  worker,  the  producer, 
and  the  investor. 

>  Recognising  the  fallacy  of  their  Oov- 
•nunent's  increasing  hat»t  of  running  in 
red  ink.  and  doing  so  by  engaging  in 
questi<Hiable  involvements  in  areas  of  the 
I  world  where  our  welcome  is  reftised,  and 
conscious  that  such  activities,  if  con- 
tinued, can  result  only  in  our  financial 
and  economic  ruin,  the  average  citizen 
becoming  convinced  that  correction 
could  be  brought  about  only  through  a 
change  of  elected  officials  and  adminis- 
trators, representatives  who  possessed 
sufficient  knowledge  of  national  affairs 
and  a  wHUngness  to  contribute  this 
knowledge  toward  reversing  some  of  the 
trends  that  seemed  to  be  dragging  the 
population  into  an  untenable  social  and 
economic  state,  registered  theta-  views  In 
the  polling  places  last  November. 

It  was  this  change  of  mind  that 
brought  about  the  election  of  a  Republi- 
can President:  the  return  of  control  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Republican  Party.  , 
Unfortunately,  that  margin  of  control, 
though  materially  supported  by  certain 
members  of  the  opposite  party,  was  not  ^ 
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cnoug!  t  to  carry  forward  the  ambitious 
progra  ra  ot  the  majority. 
We  ^  the  Congress,  kwking  at  matters 
e  outside,  underestimated  the 
ty  we  were  to  face.  The  repre- 
ves  in  Congress,  the  President. 
of  his  Cabinet,  and  all  those 
re  elected  to  correct  these  condi- 
wtre  in  for  a  great  awakening 
eed  with  existing  conditions  that 
veloped  and  grown  up  over  the 
of  the  last  20  years. 
Thi^  was  particularly  true  as  it  ap- 
plied lo  the  nimiber  of  people  engaged 
in  Government,  protected  and  secure  in 
their  positions  because  of  the  civil-serv- 
ice ref  ulations  which  provide  that  per- 
sons cnce  emplo]red  and  confirmed  to 
civil-si  rvice  rights  are  not  susceptible  to 
separa  4on  from  Government  employ 
withoi  t  charges  of  incompetence,  neg- 
lect, o  •  some  serious  violation  of  duties. 
The  I  second  awakening  came  from  a 
preliminary  study  and  review  of  commit- 
ments made  by  previous  administrators 
of  furds.  largely  in  defense  materials 
contracted  for  over  a  period  of  recent 
years  ind  now  or  soon  to  be  ready  for 
dellvei  y.  at  which  time  they  must  be  met 
with  ct  ish  on  the  barrelhead. 

We  [ound.  too,  that  the  national  debt 
which  had  previously  been  limited  to 
$275  illlion.  is  dangerously  near  that 
limit.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  meet  deliveries  of 
goods  Bdready  contracted  for,  increased 
expcnottiu-es  had  to  be  contemplated. 
Realizng  that  cash  on  hand,  together 
with  eicpected  tax  revenues  for  the  re- 
maind  t  of  this  fiscal  year,  may  not  meet 
these  Inancial  needs,  it  is  apparent  to 
any  ir  dividual  knowing  the  ways  of  fi- 
nance, that  if  the  Government  is  to  pro- 
tect 1  £  investors  in  bonds  and  its 
creditc  rs  upon  whom  It  must  depend  for ' 
borrov  ing  from  time  to  time,  when  cash 
is  not  available  from  tax  receipts,  that 
the  leral  Umit  of  the  debt  structure 
would  lave  to  be  raised.  Otherwise,  the 
people  and  the  Government  would  rxm 
the  po  isible  chance  of  economic  decline 
and  lot  IS  of  faith  In  Government  securi- 
ties. 

This  session  of  Comgress  will  not  go 
down  1  a  history  as  one  having  made  out- 
standii  ig  reforms,  but  most  assuredly  it 
must  iiave  credit  for  making  a  good 
beginning.  This  Is  shown  by  a  most 
conmiandable  reduction  in  budget  ex- 
penditures, as  opposed  to  the  previous 
administration,  of  approximately  $14 
billion 

As  aj  further  evidence  of  constructive 
woric,  the  committees  of  Congress  have 
greatly  restricted  the  expense  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  and  have  placed  em- 
phasis in  the  language  of  appropriation 
measures  designed  to  warn  those  in  con- 
trol of  [expenditures  that  misappropria- 
tion, mi8x»e  and  ecmtinned  extravagance 
will  miet  with  further  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  money  to  spend  in  the  future. 
Peact  In  Korea,  if  sustained,  will 
without  doubt  make  it  possible  to  reduce 
militar '  expenditures.  New  ways  can 
and  wfl  be  found  to  cut  Government 
costs. 

The  bverall  picture,  as  I  see  It,  is  a 
decisiv<  turn  In  the  trend,  a  turn  toward 
curtailiaent  of  certain  activities  which 
have  b  sen  heretofore  hi^n«^Tf<l  so  reck- 


lessly as  to  impose  upon  the  taxpayer 
an  unreasonable  burden. 

The  expected  expenses  for  this  year, 
barrii%  future  military  oompUcations, 
wiU  certainly  reflect  great  savings  to  the 
pocketbook  of  our  country,  which  gives 
every  promise  that  taxes  can  be  reduced 
and  that  Government  costs  can  be 
brought  down. 

It  is  my  view  that  a  detailed  study 
of  the  acts  of  the  first  session  of  the  83d 
Congress  will  impress  the  leaders  of  our 
country  with  the  Intent  of  this  Congress 
and  the  heads  of  our  Government  to 
continue  toward  reduction  of  big  gov- 
ernment with  all  of  its  attendant  waste. 
Building  upon  the  foundation  laid  in 
this  session,  we  will  prove  to  the  people 
of  our  country  the  ability  of  this  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  a  more  sensible 
operaticm  of  Government,  a  more  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  rights  of  private 
Indiistry  and  an  aceentuated  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  individual, 
and  his  privilege  to  work,  to  Invest  and 
to  Baaage  his  affairs  in  line  with  con- 
stituticmal  guaranties. 


F«<ii  Hamflloa  Veferaas'  Hospltad 


EOTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  L  DORN 


m  "mB  BOUSE  OF  REPRJBbSiri'ATXVXi 

Fridav.  July  31, 1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Costello,  of 
Brooklyn.  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  this  letter 
because  it  supports  my  stand  earlier  in 
the  session  that  funds  be  granted  for  the- 
full  operation  of  the  Fort  Hamilton  Hos- 
pital in  Brooklyn,  and  sets  forth  what 
splendid  service  this  hospital  is  giving  to 
our  veterans.  Ilp  makes  me  happy  that 
the  House  granted  the  fimds  for  this 
purpose  and  I  take  this  opportunity  and 
means  of  expressing  not  only  my  per- 
sonal appreciation,  but  the  appreciation 
of  all  the  veterans  who  have  benefited, 
and  who  will  benefit. 

Bkooklth.  N.  T..  JtUy  30,  Jf  51. 
Representative  Domif, 

United  States  Conffren, 

.  v!  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab^^ICr.  Dorm:  Mo  doubt  you  receive  ' 
many  letters  complaining  about  the  lack  of 
treatment,  service,  and  hospltallaatlcQ,  ••- 
pecially  as  It  applies  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. However,  this  Is  not  a  letter  of 
complaint,  but  one  of  praise  and  thankful- 
ness. 

I  am  an  honorably  discharged  veter«a  of 
World  War  I.  Since  my  separation  from  the 
armed  services,  I  have  neither  asked  tor.  nor 
received  any  benefits  from  the  Oovernment 
or  Veterans'  Administration.  On  July  4  I  be- 
came 111.  After  receiving  treatment  from 
my  family  doctor,  it  seemed  that  I  recovered. 
However,  I  had  a  serious  relapse.  My  tem- 
perature reached  a  point  at  106*.  I  was 
painfully  sick.  Through  the  efforts  of  my 
family  and  my  doctor.  I  was  admitted  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  My  case  definite- 
ly was  emergency  in  natxire. 
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My  treatment  there  was  the  finest  that 
eould  be  received  anywhere.  The  aides, 
nurses,  and  doctors,  especially  Drs.  Rudans- 
ky.  Rosen.  Blatt,  and  Rlccl  were  kind,  sym- 
pathetic, and  highly  competent.  Although 
at  present  I  am  on  a  furlough  from  the  hos- 
pital. I  know  that  eventually  I  will  be  re- 
turned to  my  civilian  pursuits  fully  recov- 
ered. 

This  letter  Is  being  written  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  millions  of  veterans  throughout 
the  country.  The  hospitalization  which  was 
accorded  to  me  should  be  available,  when 
an  emergency  exists,  for  any  veteran  at  any 
time.  It  would  only  be  in  line  with  the 
statement  In  every  soldier's  manual,  which 
says  in  substance,  "You  are  now  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  your  country  will  never 
forget  you." 

SlAcerdy  yours. 

C.  B.  COSTXLLO. 

Serial  Mo.  1226631. 


•m  Hm  Post  Oftce  Dcidt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  M  nnrxsoTA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRXSXnTATIVBB 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hare  al- 
ways had  a  huge  annual  deficit  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  and,  although 
everyone  always  deplored  the  deficit,  no 
one  made  much  real  effort  to  do  any- 
thing about  it,  until  now.  In  6  months 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  Summerfleld 
has  made  unprecedented  progress,  not 
only  In  cutting  expenses  in  the  Depart- 
ment, but  in  Improving  the  services.  He 
had  no  magic  formula.  He  merely  went 
about  the  post-ofllce  business  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner  and  put  Into  practice 
some  of  the  efllclendes  that  make  Amer- 
ican business  so  successful.  The  follow- 
ing column  by  Oould  Lincoln  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  16. 1953.  tells  of 
some  of  the  accomplishments  to  date: 
TouTtCAi,  MtLXs — BusiwaMMn*  Hblpimo 
liAn.a  Oo  THSoucH — Sauwo  Aom2M- 

BTBATIOH  Al^O   ROKTCma  CkMTB 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

'  Postmaster  Oeneral  Arthur  S.  Sinnmerfleld, 
aided  by  shrewd  management  and  reorgani- 
sation, has  already  knocked  the  (Truman) 
estimated  1954  deficit  of  the  postal  service 
down  from  $746  mUllon  to  $318  million.  And 
backed  by  President  Elsenhower,  he  Is  ask- 
ing Congress  for  postal-rate  Increases  totaling 
$340  million.  If  granted,  these  increases  will 
reduce  the  deficit  to  lees  than  $75  million — or 
one-tenth  of  the  original  estimate.  A  still 
further  reduction,  to  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion. Is  possible  If  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment reimburse  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  "free  mailing  services"  they  now 
receive. 

Notwithstanding  roars  that  have  arisen 
from  a  few  Members,  it  is  believed  that  Con- 
gress win  enact  the  necessary  legislation  for 
the  increased  mall  rates.  There  Is  good 
reason  It  should.  The  acctmiulated  deficits 
of  the  postflll  service  since  1945  total  $S.8 
billion  which  now  forms  part  ot  the  publle 
debt  and  on  which  the  American  taziMiyers 
are  forced  to  pay  $100  million  a  year  Inter- 
est. The  American  public  will  gain  far  more 
in  the  matter  of  tax  relief.  If  the  moderate 
Increases  in  mail  rates  now  proposed  are 
adopted,  than  It  wlU  lose  1&  the  IncreaMd 
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payment  for  postal  service.  "It's  like  trad- 
ing an  egg  for  a  whole  chicken,**  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Summerfield  says. 

So  the  drive  is  on  to  put  the  postal  rate 
bin  through  at  the  present  session,  with  the 
Republican  leadership  lined  up  for  it,  and 
with  the  promise  of  backing  from  Democrats 
In  House  and  Senate.  The  chief  opposition 
comes  from  the  users  of  second-class  mall — 
and  their  supporters.  Becond-class  mail 
consists  of  newspapers,  magazine,  and  period- 
icals— and  the  loudest  squawks  come  from 
the  magazines.  It  is  on  this  class  of  mall 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  loses  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  each  year.  $240 
million. 

ONLY    $20    MILLIOIf 

The  proposed  Increase  In  rates  on  second- 
class  mall,  however,  will  add  only  $30  mil- 
lion revenue.  Rates  on  this  class  ol  mall 
are  generally  lower  than  they  were  In  1925. 
Postmaster  General  Summerfleld  laid  It  on 
the  line  when  he  told  the  congressional  com- 
mittees considering  this  legislation  that 
*'when  a  publisher  pays  $1  to  send  his  prod- 
uct through  the  mails,  the  taxpayer  pays  an 
additional  $3.92  to  meet  the  cost  of  han- 
dling that  product." 

The  largest  revenue  increase  Is  expected 
from  the  proposed  new  rates  on  first-class 
mall — letters.  $165  million,  including  domes- 
tic airmail  letters.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  proposed  Increase  of  1  cent 
(on  the  first  ounce)  for  letters  is  to  be  levied 
only  on  nonlocal  letters.  Ijocal  letters  and 
postcards  will  pay  no  more.  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  letter  mail  originates  In  the  home. 
On  third-class  mail,  mainly  printed  matter 
and  merchandise  Up  to  8  ounces, y the  pro- 
posed Increase  is  approximately  25  percent, 
and  is  expected  to  bring  in  $52  million  added 
revenue. 

The  postal  servlee  Is  a  huge  and  complex 
business.  It  spends  $2.8  billion  a  year  and 
takes  In  $2.2  biUlon.  It's  a  service  to  the 
American  people  and  not  expected  to  make 
a  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  users  of 
mail  service  should  certainly  pay  for  it.  In 
116  years  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
Poet, Office  Department  has  reported  a  sur- 
plus only  18  times,  and  only  5  times  during 
peace. 

•UBDraBSiisif 


Tb  help  handle  this  enormous  business — 
It  is  estimated  that  In  fiscal  year  1954  the 
service  will  handle  63.7  billion  pieces  of  mall, 
an  Increase  In  total  volume  In  16  years  of  61 
percent.  The  Postmaster  General,  himself 
a  successful  businessman,  has  brought  into 
the  Department  a  team  of  bvislnessmen  en- 
gaged In  transportation  and  trafllc  manag- 
ing and  Industries  for  some  of  the  largest 
concerns  In  the  country.  In  the  5  months 
they  have  been  in  the  Job  they  have  made 
many  adjxistments  and  Improvements  in  the 
postal  service,  reducing  costs  and  Increasing 
efficiency  and  particularly  the  speed  of  mall 
delivery.  It  is  a  Department  In  which  the 
wisdom  of  General  Elsenhower's  determina- 
tion to  bring  improvement  throtigh  manage- 
ment by  practical  bustneawnen  to  assuredly 
paying  off. 

A  balanced  budget  for  the  postal  service 
would  be  a  real  step  toward  a  balanced  budg- 
et for  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Svmi- 
merfleld  explains  that  economics  and 
changes  already  made  in  his  Department  will 
cut  $152  million  off  the  original  Trtunan 
budget,  ^e  has  been  fxirtber  aided  toward 
a  balanced  budget  by  the  transfer  of  air- 
mail subsidies — $79  million — to  the  ClvU 
AeronauUcs  Board,  and  by  recent  revision  tn 
parcel-post  rates  and  other  fees,  bringing  in 
an  added  $200  million  a  year.  His  aim,  how- 
ever, is  to  do  far  more  than  make  the  postal 
■ervlce  a  pay-as-you-go  affair.  Be  seeks  to 
give  better,  quicker,  and  miOTe  extended  serv- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

im.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Monday,  August  3,  1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
happens  when  a  family  breadwiimer  gets 
sick  or  injured  so  that  he  can  no  longer 
support  his  family?  The  answer  is  one 
of  tragic  simplicity.  He  must  rely  on 
relatives  and  even  charity,  for  few  per- 
sons can  afford  the  costs  of  private  dis- 
ability Insurance. 

Meager  though  It  is.  Social  Security 
provides  some  help  for  persons  who  must 
retire  after  age  65.  So  far  as  It  goes  it 
is  a  ftae  program.  Nevertheless,  workers 
who  become  totally  disabled  often  have 
even  greater  needs  than  the  aged  since 
they  are  younger  and  generally  have 
more  family  responsibilities. 

For  many  years,  now,  those  of  us  who 
have  sodght  to  provide  disability  insur- 
ance as  a  part  of  social  security  protec- 
tion have  been  balked  by  those  who  re- 
fuse to  recognize  Its  vital  necessity.  For 
example,  we  tried  to  get  this  program 
through  during  the  debates  on  the  Social 
Security  revisions  of  1050.  At  that  time, 
we  were  blocked  by  a  coalition  of  c<m- 
servatlves  who  apparently  felt  that  "wel- 
fare" should  be  confined  to  the  wealthy 
In  the  form  of  subsidies,  high  tariffs  and 
special  tax  allowances.  Yet  the  dis- 
ability protection  we  urged  would  have 
paid  for  itself  by  means  of  low  Social 
Security  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  protection  against  tha 
personal  disaster  of  beccunlng  unable  to 
earn  a  living  stands  today  as  a  major  gap 
in  providing  our  nations  workers  with 
adequate  security.  That  Is  why  a  group 
of  us  in  the  Senate  have  made  provi- 
sions for  disability  Insurance  in  our  bill, 
S.  2260,  to  improve  the  Social  Security 
System.  In  order  to  get  this  program 
through  at  the  earliest  possible  nuHnent, 
it  should  be  among  the  very  first  items 
on  the  agenda  of  Congress  in  1954. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con* 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RaooBD  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
regarding  proposed  disability  retirement 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBo,  as  follows: 

STAmSXMT  8T  SSMATDS  DOOCUM  OM  P«aPOM» 

Dia&BiuTT  RKmncnrr  LEcisLanoH 
ICr.  President.  I  have  long  felt  that  one  of 
our  most  Important  Jobs  here  In  Congress 
Is  to  help  the  people  of  America  help  them- 
selves. Every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  get  the  nuist 
out  of  life.  I  feel  that  Americans  should 
be  protected  wherever  possible  Trom  thoee 
threats  to  their  existence  over  which  they^ 
have  no  control.  Such  happenings  of  fate 
as  serloxis  sickness  or  injuries  whether  on  or 
off  the  job  should  not  be  permitted  to  pre- 
vent Am«1can  citizens  from  living  useful 
and  happy  lives  and  caring  properly  for  their 
families.  My  firm  belief  in  these  principles 
Is  what  has  caused  me  to  sponaor  a  bill 
which.  If  passed  by  the  Congress,  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  aUeviate  these  threats  hang- 
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tog  OTer  th«  he«da  of  Amerleani.  I  refer  to 
8.  aa«0,  entitled  "The  Social  Security  Amend- 
ment* of  1953."  which  wm  lntrod\Jced  before 
the  Senate  on  July  1.  1963.  I  am  hopeful 
that  after  my  coUeaguee  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresentaUree  have  studied 
this  proposed  legislation  and  have  seen  lU 
profound  advantages  to  the  American  people, 
they  wUl  speed  Its  passage  and  Insure  that 
Its  new  and  extended  protections  and  bene- 
fits win  be  available  to  the  citizens  of  thU 
country. 

One  of  the  most  Important  provisions  In 
Senate  bill  2360  Is  one  which  would  provide 
disability  retirement  benefits.  This  bill 
would  fill  one  of  the  big  gaps  which  now  exist 
In  our  social  security,  setup.  People  who  have 
worked  hard  all  of  their  lives  are.  for  the 
most  part,  covered  by  Its  old  age  and  re- 
tirement provisions  In  their  less  active  years. 
Persons  who  are  injured  on  the  Job  are 
usually  helped  during  their  period  of  dis- 
ability by  wor»unen"s  compensation.  But 
what  happens  today  under  the  existing  laws 
when  a  breadwinner  is  struck  down  by  • 
serious  chronic  Ulness  or  Is  severely  or  per- 
manently maimed  In  an  accident  which 
takes  place  In  bis  home  or  away  from  his 
work?  Usually  the  result  Is  stark  tragedy 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Workmen's  com- 
pensation does  not  cover  this  kind  of  acci- 
dent. Private  companies  cannot  give,  at 
prices  most  workers  can  afford,  th*  kind  of 
protection  which  would  be  required  tat 
doctor  bills  running  over  several  years. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  bill  I  am  spon- 
■orlng  would  be  to  make  rehabilitation  serv« 
leea  available  to  Individuals  so  that  they 
ean.  whenever  possible,  get  back  on  their 
feet.  These  services  would  be  provided 
through  the  existing  facilities  of  State  reha- 
bilitation agencies,  but  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing them  would  be  borne  by  the  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  trust  fund.  This  makes 
sense  since  the  savings  to  the  fund  by  the 
return  of  the  beneficiaries  to  work  would  be, 
In  most  cases,  many  times  the  coet  of  reha- 
bUltation. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  monthly  casta 
rehabilitation  benefits,  after  a  6-month  pe- 
riod of  time,  to  totally  disabled  Insured 
workers  and  to  their  dependent  children 
and  wives.  Benefits  would  be  computed  in 
the  same  way  as  retirement  benefits.  Reha- 
bilitation services  and  Insurance  benefits 
would  go  on  until  the  disabled  worker  was 
restored  to  gainful  employment  or  was  found 
Incapable  of  successful  rehabilitation. 

Those  initially  found  to  be  Incapable  of 
rehabilitation  into  gainful  employment 
would  receive  permanent  and  total  disa- 
bility Insurance  benefits  until  they  reached 
retirement  age.  On  reaching  retirement  age 
or  in  the  case  of  death,  the  usual  old-age 
and  survivors  benefits  would  be  payable. 
If.  through  vocational  education  and  physical 
restoration,  an  Individual  who  Initially  uad 
seemed  to  be  permanently  disabled  should 
show  signs  of  Improvement  In  his  condi- 
tion, further  vocational  education  would  be 
made  available  to  him.  and  benefits  would,  of 
course,  be  terminated  upon  complete  physi- 
cal recovery  or  resumption  of  his  earning 
capacity. 

The  proposed  bill  also  provides  that  the 
rights  of  disabled  persons  to  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  benefits  would  be  pre- 
served. Under  the  law  now  in  force,  absence 
from  work  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
for  whatever  reason,  results  in  a  reduction 
In  the  benefit  amount  which  Is  payable  upon 
retirement  or  death  and  in  many  cases  dis- 
qualifies the  Individual  from  those  benefits 
altogether.  But  under  this  bill,  a  period  of 
disability  would  not  be  counted  against  a 
person  figuring  his  eligibility  for  or  the 
amount  of  his  old-age  and  s\irvlvors  Insur- 
ance benefits.  Disabled  workers  already  on 
the  retirement  rolls  who  were  totally  dis- 
abled for  periods  before  reaching  66  could 
bavs  their  benefits  recomputed  to  exduda 
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of  their  dlsabUlty  if  tbey  met  ths 
status  requirements  for  such  frees- 
tlme  they  became  disabled, 
a  few  additional  words  should  be 
how    this    program    would    be 
As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  all 
the  41/^  years  I  have  served  In  the 
have  tried  my  best  to  pay  close  at- 
to  fiscal  matters,  to  see  that  pro- 
ihltiated  by  this  legislative  body  made 
financial  sense.     I  am  convinced  that 
also  be  said  about  the  system  set 
the  proposed  bill.     Once  dlsablllty- 
benefiU  are  established.  It  U  clearly 
Interest  of  the  contributors  to  the 
that  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
tr^tst  fund  moneys  be  used  In  this  con- 
manner.     Each  person  who  Is  suc- 
rehabUttated  and  Is  back  on  the  Job 
I  ave  the  trust  fund  substantial  sums 
He  would  also  resume  his  con- 
to  the  national  economy  In  goods 
or  services  rendered,  and  In  Income 


believe.    Mr.    President,   that    this    blU 
I  ound  out  the  wise  and  necessary  pro- 
provided  by  the  existing  social  se- 
program.     It  would  give  a  boost  to 
confidence  of  Americans  In  their  per- 
ff tures  and  In  a  bright  tomorrow.    The 
of  Insecurity  caused  by  such  personal 
as  can  occur  in  the  life  of  any  per- 
matter  how  diligent  and  hard  work- 
la,  would  be  substantially  removed. 
.  will  do  everything  within  my  power 
1  hat  this  blU  U  passed. 


'  oi  te. 


Stoke  m  tkc  SMkl  Secvily  Trust 
Fmmi 


SZTENSION  OP  REICARKS 
or 

iON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrouna 
IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  RB>RISXNTATIVIS 

Saturday,  Auffust  1,  19Si 

Mr.  yORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing ar  ;icle  by  Mr.  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank, 
direct  )r.  social-insurance  activities,  of 
the  Anerican  Federation  of  Labor,  de- 
serves careful  attention.  It  appeared  in 
the  Ji  ly  American  Federatlonist.  There 
is  pr«  ently  a  great  deal  of  agitation  for 
Chang  is  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  Some 
of  the  changes,  which  appear  plausible 
at  fin  t  blush,  do  not  stand  up  imder 
carefu  i  analysis.  Certainly  we  must 
weighjall  suggested  changes  carefully  to 
make  pure  they  strengthen  social  secu- 
rity and  not  weaken  it.  After  witnessing 
the  pr  ^paganda  barrage  put  out  to  con- 
vince 1  he  people  they  can  have  a  stronger 
Air  F»rce  by  cuttW  its  strength,  we 
canno .  afford  to  be  anything  but  ex- 
treme! f  cautious  when  the  same  admin- 
Istratlm  talks  about  more  social  secu< 
rlty  at  less  cost.  The  article  follows: 
Youa  9rAKX  im  ths  Social  Sbcuxitt  Tliusr 

PUNO 

(By  NAson  H.  Cruikshank,  director,  soda! 
insintnce  activities,  American  Federation 
of  Lapor) 
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Social    Security    Administration,    an 
of  the  newly  created  Department  of 

Education,    and    Welfare,    reported 
of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 

total  assets  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
Insurance   trust   fund  amounted  to 

000. 
the  beginning  of  the  soclal-seetirity 
nearly  $36  bUllon  has  been  paid 

fund  by  employers  and  employees* 


and  over  $2\i  billion  have  accrued  from 
interest.  Nearly  98%  blUlon  have  been  paid 
out  in  benefits,  including  those  being  cur- 
rently paid  each  month  to  2.6  mUUon  retired 
persons  and  to  2.4  mllUon  survivors  of  in- 
sured workers  who  have  died. 

HOW     THS    rVNS    PBVXLOnS 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1985,  a 
program  for  financing  what  was  then  known 
as  the  old-age  benefit  system  was  set  up. 
calling  for  a  contribution  (tax)  squal  to  2 
percent  of  covered  payroll  for  the  first  8 
years  and  then  to  be  stepped  up  at  Intervals 
until  It  reached  6  percent  at  the  end  of  19 
years.  These  payment  i  were  to  be  shared 
by  employers  and  employees.  Thus  the  con- 
tributory principle  was  Imbedded  in  our 
social -security  system  from  the  start. 

The  amendments  of  1939  also  provided  for 
a  gradual  Increase  In  contributions,  but  at 
various  times  during  the  1940's  the  rate  was 
froeen  at  a  combined  2  percent.  The  1960 
amendments  set  the  combined  employer- 
employee  rate  at  3  percent  through  1953.  then 
at  4  percent  beginning  in  January  1954.  to 
continue  for  6  years.  5  percent  for  1960-64, 
6  percent  for  1965-68  and  6>4  percent  for 
1970  and  after. 

This  is  the  schedule  now  In  effect,  and  It 
Is  the  accumulations  of  these  tax  collections, 
which  are  really  Insurance  premiums,  that 
have  now  amounted  to  nearly  $18  bUlloo. 

WHT  A  TXtTST  FOWD? 

Under  almost  any  pension  system,  ths 
amounts  to  be  paid  out  In  benefits  will  in- 
crease steadUy  over  the  period  the  system  Is 
In  effect.  A  retirement  system  could  bs 
operated  very  cheaply  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  during  Its  early  years,  when  few  per- 
sons would  be  eligible  for  benefits.  But  as 
years  go  by.  more  people  become  eligible  and 
the  cost  Increases  sharply. 

If  you  are  then  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
the  younger  people  still  working  would  have 
to  pay  very  high  contribution  rates  in  order 
to  pay  benefits  to  retired  people  who  during 
their  working  years  had  paid  very  snutll  con- 
tributions. 

However.  If  the  contribution  rate  Is  equal- 
Ised  or  partially  equalised  over  the  years, 
then  during  the  early  years  a  fund  will  be 
built  up  for  future  years.  Tills  hss  ths 
double  advantage  of  leveling  out  the  con« 
tribution  rate  and  lowering  the  entlrs 
amount  that  has  to  be  contributed  by  work- 
ers and  employers,  since  the  fund  wUl 
interest. 


You  will  see  that  from  1950  to  about  1( 
there  is  every  year  an  excess  of  Income  over 
outgo  (benefit  payments) .  In  that  year  botta 
equal  about  $11  billion.  But  because  of  ths 
period  when  there  was  an  excess  of  IncooM 
over  disbursements,  a  fund  was  built  up 
which  yields  Interest.  At  2%  percent  rate, 
these  Interest  payments  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  income  and  disbursements  and 
are  therefore  essential  to  keeping  the  whole 
system  from  a  deficit  in  the  future. 

These  calculations  are,  of  course,  baaed  oa 
present  level  of  benefits.  The  A.  ^.  of  L.  be- 
lieves that  benefits  should  be  raised  sub- 
stantially In  order  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
living  costs.  But  increased  benefits  wUl  need 
to  be  financed  by  Increased  contributions. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  always  understood  that 
and  has  repeatedly  expressed  the  willingness 
of  its  members  to  carry  their  full  share  of 
these  costs.  We  are  not  supporting  the  pro- 
gram to  build  up  the  social  security  trust 
fund  as  a  basis  for  Improved  benefits,  as 
hss  been  charged  by  those  misrepresenting 
our  position.  We  want  the  benefits  im- 
proved, but  that  Is  another  Issue. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  for  building 
up  the  social  security  trust  fund  in  addition 
to  that  of  sound  financing.  The  first  Is  that 
the  existence  of  a  fund,  made  up  of  em- 
ployer-employee contributions,  la  the  only 
guaraaty  that  workers  and  their  depami- 
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•nts  will  be  paid  benefits  related  to  past 
earnings,  as  a  right,  and  not  as  a  public 
charity  based  on  a  means  test. 

The  second  reason  Is  clearly  Illustrated 
by  Congressman  DAmn.  Rizo.  The  Congress- 
man from  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  has  demonstrated 
how  one  old  man  who  by  seniority  has  risen 
to  the  powerful  poet  of  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  can  bot- 
tle up  Important  legislation  even  when  It 
has  the  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  is  a  member  of  his  own 
party.  How  would  the  retired  people  and 
surviving  dependents  fare  in  some  future 
Congress  If  some  future  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  happened 
to  feel  about  social-security  beneflu  the 
aay  Congressman  Dan  Reed  feels  about  the 
excess-profits  tax  and  there  were  no  reserve 
fund? 

WnOSX   MOHXTf 

Throughout  the  preceding  paragraphs  I 
have  referred  to  the  combined  employer- 
employee  contributions.  Since  this  com- 
bined contribution  has  been  equally  divided 
between  employers  and  employees,  the  claim 
could  be  made  that  the  $18  billion  now  In 
the  fund  belongs  half  to  the  workers,  who 
have  contributed  to  ths  system,  and  half  to 
their  employers. 

However,  as  anyone  Who  has  ever  negoti- 
ated a  union  wage  agreement  can  attest, 
employers  think  of  their  social-security-tax 
payments  as  part  of  their  wage  coet.  The 
law  supports  this  contention,  since  the  em- 
ployer pays  income  tax  on  Income  after  the 
soclal-securtty  tax  has  been  paid,  recognizing 
that  It  Is  a  kind  of  deferred  wage  payment, 
whereas  wage  earners  pay  Income  taxes  on 
income  Including  the  amount  deducted  from 
their  pay  for  social  security. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  all  the  $18 
billion  properly  belongs  to  the  workers  who 
have  contributed  the  nickels  and  dimes  each 
payday  to  social  security. 

arracxs  osr  thb  lausr  rvtm 

At  ]wesent  there  are  three  lines  of  attack 
Mi  the  social  security  trust  fund. 

The  first  Ls  the  hoary  charge  that  there  !s 
BO  money  actually  In  the  fund — that  all  It 
eoiuista  of  Is  Oovemment  I  O  U's.  Despite 
the  fact  that  this  charge  has  been  refuted 
not  only  by  responsible  Government  oOlclals 
but  by  such  conservative  authorities  as  llfe- 
.  Insurance  offlclals  and  an  editorial  In  t|ie 
Wall  Street  Journal.  It  still  keeps  cropping 
up — most  recently  In  Look  magazine. 

Of  course.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  stuff  actual 
dollar  bills  under  the  mattress  as  some 
writers  like  John  T.  Flynn  la  the  Reader's 
Digest  Imply  is  the  only  way  he  can  save 
money.  The  trustees  of  the  social-security 
fund  buy  United  States  Oovemment  bonds 
with  the  money  that  comes  In,  and  as  of  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  they  hold 
tl7.144J95,000  worth  of  these  bonds. 

These  Government  securities  are  just  as 
good  as  those  held  by  life  Insurance  com- 
panies and  savings  banks.  Fortunately  their 
value  does  not  suffer  as  a  result  either  of  the 
aspersions  made  against  the  good  name  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
printed  in  the  Dally  Worker  or  the  efforts  of 
writers  who  refer  to  Government  bonds  as 
"I  O  U's"  in  the  columns  of  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

The  second  attack  on  the  trust  fund  Is 
made  by  those  like  the  United  SUtes  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  who  admit  the  validity  of 
the  fund  but  who  say  Its  resources  should  be 
diverted  to  purpoees  other  than  payment  of 
benefits  to  past  contributors. 

Inunediately  following  the  election  last 
faU.  with  almost  audible  licking  of  lu  chops, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sent  to  Its  local  branches  a  referendum  on 
a  new  social -security  plan. 

The  chamber  points  out  with  truly  touch- 
ing solicitude  that  there  are  more  than  2>4 
mimon  needy  old  people  in  tbe  UlUted  SUtes 


who  are  not  under  the  social- seem Ity  system 
and  that  It  Is  coeting  the  Federal  Gk>vem- 
ment  and  the  State  governments  some  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  a  year  to  keep  them 
on  relief.  Then  the  chamber  proceeds  to 
point  out  that  the  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  system  is  currently  bringing  In 
about  $1.3  billion  In  revenues  more  than  Is 
needed  to  pay  current  benefits. 

With  a  fat  $18  bUlion  In  the  reserve  fund, 
why  not  pay  the  cost  for  these  luilnsured 
needy  out  of  tht  Insurance  fund?  In  other 
words,  shift  the  costs  of  caring  for  all  the 
needy  from  the  general  tax  system,  in  which 
the  well-to-do,  through  income  taxes,  come 
nearer  carrying  their  fair  share,  to  the  so- 
cial-security system  in  which  those  with  the 
lowest  incomes  carry  tbe  heaviest  portion. 

Of  course,  the  chamber  of  commerce  has 
a  nice,  fancy  set  of  labels  for  this  bit  of 
burglary.  They  call  it  universal  social- 
security  coverage,  ac  refer  to  it  as  ths  plan 
to  end  discrimination  In  the  soclal-secxirity 
program. 

No  one  that  I  know  wants  to  deny  benefits 
to  these  needy  aged,  but  the  costs  of  meet- 
ing their  needs  should  be  borne  out  of  gen- 
eral taxes  and  not  charged  to  the  trtist  fund, 
which  has  been  built  up  by  payroll  taxes 
of  working  people  under  the  social -security 
system. 

The  third  line  of  attack  on  the  trust  fund 
adopu  tbe  argument  that  there  is  no  need 
to  build  It  up.  since  current  Income  so  much 
exceeds  present  benefit  requirements.  Un- 
fortunately, the  purveyors  <rf  this  iU-dls- 
guised  scheme  succeeded  In  taking  In  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  The  extent  to  which  he 
followed  the  line  Is  indicated  In  his  radio 
and  TV  tax  message  to  the  people  on  May  19 
when  he  said: 

"There  is  now  scheduled  an  Increase  in 
the  old-age  security  tax  from  1>4  to  2  per- 
cent oni  bpth  employees  and  employers,  to 
go  Into  effect  next  January  1.  It  can  and 
ahould  be  postponed,  for  the  old-age  and 
survivors  trust  fund  has  now  reached  $18 
billion  and  receipts  at  preeent  tax  rates  are 
in  excess  of  current  expenditures,  l^is  will 
be  a  worthwhile  saving  to  wage  earners  and, 
in  my  judgment.  Is  simple  justice  to  them." 

If  the  President  had  bothered  to  consult 
the  representatives  of  workers  before  he  de- 
cided to  bestow  upon  them  this  left-handed 
largess,  he  would  have  been  quickly  dis- 
abused of  any  notion  that  they  would  take 
to  It  kindly.  For  they  have  a  very  healthy 
suspicion  of  any  slelght-of-hand  moves  to 
tamper  with  the  financial  Integrity  of  the 
old-age  and  survivors  instu-ance  program. 

Workers  want  soundly  financed  Improve- 
ments in  the  social  security  system.  They 
know  that  this  costs  money  and  they  are 
wUling  to  pay  their  share,  as  they  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  In  the  past.  They 
are  not  "suckers"  enough  to  believe  that  you 
can  get  "more  security  for  less  money,"  or 
that  you  can  make  "savings'-  by  refusing 
to  set  aside  the  funds  that  will  be  needed 
to  pay  your  bills. 

The  novel  ooneept  of  savings  expressed 
in  the  President's  proposal  Is  certainly  a  very 
peculiar — not  to  say.  starUing — one.  For 
tbe  social  security  system  Itself  Is  a  highly 
efficient  type  of  savings,  and  increases  In  the 
fund  which  supports  that  system  represent 
an  enhancement  of  savings. 

What  would  happen  to  the  trust  fund  if 
tbe  President's  proposal  for  postponing  the 
scheduled  Increase  In  the  contribution  rates 
were  carried  on  Indefinitely,  as  was  Uie  ease 
in  the  IMO's  with  tbe  annual  Vandenberg 
amendmenta.  Is  shown.  The  fund  would  be 
completely  exlutusted  in  about  1868. 

The  $18  billion  in  the  social  security  trust 
fund  belongs  to  90  million  working  people 
now  living  who.  In  the  last  16  J9»n.  have  paid 
money  out  of  their  wage  envelopes  to  the 
trust  fund. 

Sixty  million  of  these  pec^le  have  paid  In 
enough  so  that  under  the  provisions  of  tbe 
IM«sent  Uw  they  bavs  estabUsbed  a  tight 


to  some  protection  to  tbeir  families  In 
of  death,  and  a  right  to  a  monthly  retirement 
benefit  If  they  Hve  to  age  65.  This  they 
are  entitled  to  without  having  to  prove  they 
are  In  need.  Four  out  of  five  of  the  mothers 
and  young  children  in  the  Nation  today  have 
an  equity  In  this  fund,  payable  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  family  breadwinner. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  ttie  future  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund  if  these  people 
can  only  be  told  the  nature  of  the  attacks 
now  being  launched  by  the  enemies  of  social 
security. 
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EXrraiSION  OP  REHiARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  KZW  TO«K 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB5KNTATIVX8 

Smturdav,  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  I^^aker,  from  the 
Reporter  magazine  of  July  21  there  is  ap- 
pended an  article  by  the  well-known  news 
commentator,  Raymond  Swing.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  Mr.  Swing  resigned  from 
the  Voice  of  America  in  May  of  this  year 
in  order  to  state  freely  what  be  consid- 
ered to  be  its  shortc<Htungs.  His  facts 
are  therefore  extremely  important  as  he 
resigned  before  the  outbreak  of  contro- 
versy with  respect  to  indlTiduals  in  this 
agency. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  agree  with  every- 
thing Mr.  Swing  states,  and  I  do  not.  to 
get  some  benefit  from  the  inside  ap- 
praisal he  gives  us  as  an  expert.  It  te 
worth  serious  study  as  the  basis  for  leads, 
each  to  be  evakiated  on  their  own.  as  to 
what  is  troubling  this  vital  program. 
The  article  foUows:  • 

VOKX  or  Am^oca:  A  Suavsr  or  tbs 
WaacKACK 

(By  Raymond  Swing) 

Under  the  administration's  current  reor- 
ganization of  our  Information  Service,  the 
Voice  of  America  will  no  longer  be  operated 
by  the  State  Department.  I  shall  set  down 
here  a  number  of  things  tiiat  I  considered 
wrong  with  the  Voice  whUe  it  functtaned 
tinder  the  State  Department.  But  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear,  also,  that  I  do  not  consider 
removal  from  the  State  Department  in  ItseU 
a  remedy. 

The  Voice  by  now  has  been  dreadfully 
damaged  by  the  Indictment  of  Its  Integrity 
jnaiii^  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  it  has  been  mutilated  beyond  cure 
by  the  State  Department  in  advance  of  its 
reorganization.  A  substantial  part  of  Its  staff 
has  dispersed,  and,  what  is  even  worse,  a 
substantial  part  of  Its  audience  has  been 
dismissed.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  the  new 
bead  of  tbe  Infc«inatl(m  Service,  has  de- 
creed the  ultimate  abandoiunent  of  pro- 
grams to  Latin  America.  Ftance,  Italy,  Por- 
tugal. Malaya,  and  TbaUand,  and  reduced 
the  English-language  service  heard  around 
the  world  from  5^  hours  a  day  to  SO 
minutes.  Most  of  these  audiences  listened 
to  medium-wave  relays,  and  such  audiences 
are  surer  than  those  which  must  depend 
on  short-wave  transmlsslcms.  which  are 
often  blotted  out  by  ionospheric  disturb- 
ances. (One  wonders  whether  an  improved 
Italian  servlee  might  have  helped  recruit  tha 
S8,f)00  votes  by  which  Premier  AlcMe  da 
aa^ert>8  eoalltlcwL  failed  to  aetalev*  a 
Jartty  In  tba  recsnt  Italian  slecttoos.) 
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It  would  take  years  of  p*tlent  and  able 
effort  to  rebuild  the  Voice.  Is  It  worth  do- 
ing? What  wae  wrong?  WiU  reorganisation 
help  put  it  right? 

Until  the  new  administration  took  over, 
the  Voice,  operating  in  46  languages,  put 
more  program  hours  on  the  air  thac  NBC 
and  CBS  combined.  It  was  the  third  larg- 
est broadcasting  enterprise  of  its  type  in  the 
world,  surpassed  only  by  Radio  Moscow  and 
the  Overseas  Service  of  the  BBC. 

Broadcasting  is  the  20tb-century  medltmx 
of  communication.  Through  it  nation  can 
speak  to  nation  and  nation  can  argue  with 
nation.  The  px)tentlal  audience  of  an  Ameri- 
can overseas  service  through  medium  and 
short  wave  Is  from  200  million  to  300  million 
listeners.  There  are  nearly  50  million  short- 
wave receivers  in  existence,  nearly  10  million 
of  them  behind  the  Iron  Ciutain.  The 
Kremlin  spends  a  great  deal  more  on  inter- 
national broadcasting  than  the  United  States 
does — perhaps  3  to  4  times  as  much.  It  also 
spends  about  three-fourths  what  the  Voice 
used  to  cost  lis  Just  to  jam  the  Voice.  The 
annual  budget  of  the  Voice,  not  counting  in- 
vestment in  new  transmitters  (and  exclusive 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Information 
Service,  which  are  so  often  confused  with 
the  Voice),  was  under  $35  million — half  the 
price  of  a  small  aircraft  carrier.  Of  course. 
It  is  merely  rhetorical  to  weigh  a  warship  In 
the  same  scales  with  the  possible  effect  of 
the  Voice  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  listeners. 
But  the  value  of  access  to  people's  minds  is 
not  entirely  intangible.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  after  his  Ambassadorship  In  Moscow, 
wrote  that  a  nation's  power  consists  both  of 
its  military  and  economic  resources  and  its 
fwopaganda.  He  was  using  the  word  "propa- 
ganda" in  its  widest  sense,  to  include 
spiritual  and  political  objectives  as  well  as 
the  prop>agation  of  them. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  Voice  has 
been  effective  in  the  past,  as  a  professional 
Journalist  familiar  with  its  output  I  must 
testify  that  it  has  not  been  as  effective  as  it 
could  have  been.  But  let  it  be  stressed  that 
the  McCarthy  conunittee  did  not  inquire  into 
the  Voice's  competence,  analyze  its  quality, 
measxire  its  services  against  the  best  broad- 
casting standards,  or  learn  whether  the 
Voice  held  the  attention  of  listeners.  The 
conunittee  was  interested  only  in  creating 
the  impression  that  the  Voice  was  the  tool 
of  subversives  in  the  State  Depyartment. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate's  action  was  not 
entirely  destructive.  The  Hlckenlooper  com- 
mittee encouraged  employees  of  the  Voice 
to  testify  about  their  work  and  it  asked 
questions  about  the  Voice's  influence.  It 
then  proposed  that  the  Voice  be  taken  out  of 
the  State  Department  and  relieved  of  clvll- 
aervice  restrictions.  It  also  recommended 
postponement  of  meat-ax  reductions  in  staff 
and  services,  though  with  only  slight  effect. 
But  it  did  all  this  as  a  senatorial  aside,  and 
the  Hlckenlooper  committee  was  without 
much  influence  when  the  White  House  came 
to  set  up  the  new  agency. 

It  otight  to  be  understood  that  profes- 
sional affairs  cannot  be  carried  through  by 
nonprofessionals.  Congressional  conunit- 
tees  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  medicines 
should  be  used  in  veterans'  hospitals.  The 
Interior  Department  does  not  write  direc- 
tives to  tell  engineers  how  to  build  bridges 
and  dams.  International  broadcasting  is 
Journalism;  and  while  Journalism  is  one  of 
the  less  esoteric  ^ofessions.  nevertheless  it 
is  a  profession.  Imagine  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Congiess  between  them  ^ylng  to 
publish  th«  New  York  Times  or  operate  NBC 
or  CBS. 

By  contrast,  one  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Voice  la  that  many  Congressmen  believe 
that  radio  propaganda  is  not  Journalism  but 
the  selling  o£  ideas  with  the  techniques  used 
to  sell  toothpaste  or  cigarettes. 

The  objectives  of  American  foreign  broad- 
casts «•  diverse,  to  the  point,  on  occasion. 
oC  Mng  nearly  ooatnOietorj.    Xliey  Gbal« 
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Diplomacy  and  Journalism  are  antitheti- 

Tlie  first  reflex  of  the  diplomat  when 

is  stirring  Is  to  hide  it.  deny  it.  mlnl- 

so  as  to  gain  time  to  deal  with  it. 

function  of  Journalism  is  to  expose 

diacliss  it.  and  explain  it.    Give  the  SUte 

Department  a  Journalistic  agency  to  operate 

U  bound  to  stifle  it.     That  is  what 

Department  did  with  the  Voice  of 

It   could   not  do  otherwise   and 

the  State  Department. 

is  not  to  suggest  that  a  Oovenunent- 

broadcasttng  service  must  not  stay 

within  the  bounds  of  national  pol- 

I^deed  it  must.    But  this  can  be  done 

any  impairment  either  of  Journalism 

policy.    The  overseas  service  of 

is  proof  of  that.     It  serves  British 

stoutly,  but  British  diplomacy  is  not 

to  lay   hands  on   it.     The   BBC   is 

dally  on  policy  In  all  detail.    Then 
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interesting    and    informative.     The 

appears  to  be  so  objective  that  its  lls- 
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attract  were  those  not  abeorbed  by  commer- 
cial broadcasting.  Hence  it  could  not  have 
the  best  writers,  the  best  speakers,  or  eren 
the  beet  announcers  and  technician*. 


1  he   past,   certainly,    listeners    to   the 

could    have    had    no    such    Illusions. 

expected  the  Voice  to  make  prop- 

and  the  Voice  made  it.     Anything 

Subtle  than  a  bludgeon  was  considered 

communism." 

Its  part,  the  State  Department  treated 

somewhat    like    an    illegitimate 

■rblch  it  neither  liked  nor  respected. 

times  every  day  specially  assigned 

in    the    State    I>epartment    drafted 

vere  called  guidances  for  the  Voice  of 

They  were  couched  in  an  official 

;hat  must  have  taken  months  to  ac- 

ind  certainly  took  months  to  learn  to 

The  style  was  telegraphic   but   pon- 

The  little  wcntls  were  omitted  and 

igatives  were  always  repeated  to  make 

I  tick  out  like  thorns.     It  is  a  pity  these 

and  ludicrous  affirmations  of  the 

are  classified,   since  some  of   them 

in  the  back  pages  of  the  New  Yorker. 

the    United    States    decided    to   do 

the  guidance  writer  thought  up 

virtuous  meanings  the  action  could 

have  and   set   them   all   down   on 

one  after  the  other  as  instructions  on 

was  to  be  said  about  the  action.     If 

action  might  be  criticized  on  any  score, 

guidance  seldom  showed  the  Voice  how 

and  dispel  the  criticism,  but  usually 

the  Voice  to  refer  to  that  aspect  of 

In  moments  of  crisis  the  Voice 

otften  prohibited  from  making  any  com- 

whatever.  even  a  straight  news  item. 

lepartment  seemed  to  believe  that  if 

Vfice  said  nothing,  then  by  some  magic 

would    not    find    out    from   other 

what  was  going  on. 

other   factors    prevented    the    Voice 

operating   with    professional    compe- 

The  agency  could  not  hire  and  fire, 

efficient  organ  of  Journalism  must  be 

do.    It  takes  up  to  6  months  for  the 

clear  a  recruit,  and  few  worthy  ap- 

want  to  wait  that  long.    Once  a  per- 

eraployed,  it  is  practically  impossible 

him  except  for  cause,  and  cause 

Include  the  fact  that  a  better  per- 

be  available  for  the  post. 

other  factor  was  poverty,  the  poverty 

overshadows  all  Government  operations, 

level  was  too  low  to  attract  the 

sble   professionals.     With   few  excep- 

iie  ODlj  people  the  Voice  was  able  to 


dlsiniss 

rot 

may 


PLKASUfC  CONGI 

The  output  of  the  Voice  consisted  of  newa, 
features,  and  comments.  The  news  was  fair- 
ly obviously  tailored  to  policy.  It  was  stuffed 
with  items  chosen  primarily  for  being  un- 
favorable to  the  Communists,  and  did  not 
carry  a  suflictent  variety  of  news  about  Amer- 
ica to  give  the  impression  that  all  the  truth 
was  being  told.  Perhaps  that  was  the  way . 
Congress  wanted  it,  but  it  was  not  the  way 
the  listener  wanted  it.  The  Congressman 
can  turn  off  the  money,  but  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  listener  can  turn  off  bis 
radio. 

The  news  sources  of  the  Voice  were  serious- 
ly limited.  Though  it  was  one  of  the  impor- 
tant organs  of  American  power  in  the  world 
conflict,  it  was  without  the  services  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press,  which 
refused  to  help  the  Government  operate  a 
news  service  that  they  regarded  as  being  par- 
allel to  their  own.  The  Voice  obtained  iU 
news  from  three  sources:  the  Intematioxud 
News  Service  (the  Hearst  agency) :  from  Reu- 
ters, the  semiofficial  British  agency:  and  from 
Agence  France  Presse.  the  official  French 
agency.  This  was  a  startling  plight  for  the 
most  newsminded  nation  on  earth.  One 
might  suppose  that  arguments  could  havs 
been  found  to  convince  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  that  the  Voice  was  an  essen- 
tial element  of  American  power  and  worthy 
of  their  patriotic  consideration  at  an  appro* 
priate  price. 

The  comments  originated  by  the  Voice  were 
mostly  propaganda  in  the  common  use  of 
the  word:  editorials,  arguments,  and  ha- 
rangues. These  effusions  tended  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Voice  was  scolding  its 
listeners.  Most  of  the  comments  were  not 
spoken  by  their  authors,  but  were  delivered 
by  announcers,  and  not  always  by  flrst-rate 
announcers.  Thia  part  of  the  output  often 
sounded  amateurish. 

The  stiongly  anti-Communist  conunen- 
taries  beamed  to  the  captive  peoples  un- 
doubtedly were  gratifying  to  thoee  who 
needed  to  feel  that  the  world  was  thinking 
about  them  and  what  they  were  enduring. 
But  they  were  not  meant  to  be  persuasive, 
and  listeners  in  the  free  world  who  alao  were 
fed  them  would  hardly  have  been  persuaded 
by  them  even  if  they  listened,  which  they 
probably  didn't. 

As  to  the  features  used  by  the  Voice,  soms 
patiric  programs  by  Howard  Maier  were  mem- 
orable. American  music,  special  eventa^ 
such  as  recordings  of  speeches — and  the  dl* 
gest  of  American  eonur\entaries  and  edito- 
rials were  useful,  though  too  little  material 
critical  of  America  was  choeen  for  the  elec- 
tions to  be  credible. 

The  Voice,  being  largely  a  forelgn-languaffs 
operation  and  having  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  foreign-language  field  in  this  country, 
might  have  been  expected  to  conunand  first- 
class  talent  for  its  foreign -language  pro- 
grams. In  some  Instances  it  did  so.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  exiles  in  this  country 
Included  relatively  few  Jotimallsts  and  sttU 
fewer  broadcasters. 

Most  of  the  East  European  exiles  were  pol- 
iticians devoted  to  the  mission  of  stirring  up 
resistance  to  communism  in  the  lands  of 
their  origin.  This  was  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. Some  foreign -language  and  regional 
desk  heads  had  policy  Interests  of  their  own 
and  were  not  easy  to  keep  in  line  with  Gov- 
ernment policy.  The  Voice — mistakenly.  I 
believe — gave  these  desk  heads  what  amount- 
ed to  autonomy.  Actually  no  one  at  th* 
State  Department  ot  the  Voice  was  In  a  po^ 
tion  to  know  at  any  given  time  precisely 
what  was  being  broadcast.  All  that  was 
known  was  what  was  supplied  in  Kngliah  "to 
the  house."  But  how  accurately  or  fully  this 
output  was  translated  or  wbethar  U 


being  ignored  eotiHl  not  bs  aaeertalned  until 
after  the  broadcasts. 

■  It  was  «  precarious  system,  and  It  led  to 
s  certain  amount  of  anarchy,  so  that  the 
Voice  must  have  been  one  of  the  noost  un- 
disciplined JournaUstic  agendea  under  the 
sun.  Thanks  to  the  ability  of  Edwin  M.  J. 
Kretamann.  poUcy  adviser  at  the  Voice  until 
moved  to  a  foreign  embassy  this  month,  this 
condition  did  not  produce  serloua  damage 
to  American  interests.  Mr.  Kretzmann  had 
no  authority  to  command  or  discipline  desk 
heads,  but  he  did  faster  a  degree  of  team 
spirit.  Since  all  the  desk  heads  were  dedi- 
cated an tl -Communists,  the  baals  for  team- 
work was  present.  But  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  persuade  the  desk  heads  to  temper 
the  promises  they  made  to  captive  peoples 
so  as  not  to  exceed  the  realities  of  American 
policy. 

Taking  the  Voice  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment could  have  been  the  start  of  a 
fundamental  reform,  but  so  far  It  is  no  more 
than  an  admlniatrative  change.  What  was 
needed  was  to  build  up  the  Voice,  making 
it  a  professional  agency.  But  it  la  not  to 
have  the  advantages  even  of  a  fresh  start. 
The  same  staff  must  be  taken  over  as  it  re- 
mains aftsr  Dr.  Johnson's  surgery.  The 
Voice  Is  not  to  be  freed  from  the  hobbles  of 
the  civil  service  with  Its  rigid  salary  levels. 
The  staff  reductions  Just  put-through  have 
been  carried  out  according  to  the  rules  of 
seniority,  which  means  that  some  of  the 
ablest  writers  and  newsmen  have  been  dis- 
charged and  their  places  given  to  people  of 
far  leas  skilL 

Furthermore,  the  Voice  Is  still  permeated 
with  the  aftermath  of  spying  and  informing. 
and  it  la  still  working  for  an  administration 
that  has  not  lifted  a  finger  to  defend  the 
reputations  and  careers  of  Its  maligned  em- 
ployees. So  the  Voice  will  not  only  be  less 
competent  than  before;  it  will  remain  de- 
moralised. 

The  upshot  of  all  the  drama  that  has 
brought  the  Voice  to  public  notice  is  an  ad- 
ministrative order  that  leaves  it  a  weaker 
agency,  deprived  of  some  of  its  best  workers, 
divested  of  much  of  its  audience,  and  with 
wounds  from  Intrigue  and  slander  itill  fes- 
tering. Here  Is  an  organism  of  American 
power  that  has  performed  good  work  against 
Odds  and  under  forbidding  handicaps.  Tbe 
work  was  not  good  enough.  But  that  was 
inevitable  under  tbe  influences  of  Congress 
and  the  State  Department.  Now  the  State 
Department  is  out.  But  otherwise  nothing 
bas  been  solved  and  the  enfeebled  organisa- 
tion that  remains  cannot  serve  the  Nation 
•ven  as  well  as  Its  predecessor. 


w«- 


Kti  Emfin  Ciublii* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIKIfSSOT* 

XM  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATZVS8 

Monday,  August  S,  19i3 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  drama 
and  world-shaking  events  are  transpiring 
in  East  Germany  these  days.  When  so 
many  gave  up  hope  for  Eastern  Europe 
and  were  counseling  "accommodation"  to 
the  enslavement  of  100  million  human 
beings  there,  one  who  never  wavered  was 
Ernst  Reuter.  mayor  of  West  Berlin. 
Victory  goes  to  those  with  stout  hearts. 
What  a  lesson  there  is  for  our  soft  and 
timid  West  in  the  story  of  Reuter.  His 
thrilling  first  cable  after  the  revolt  in 
East  Berlin  started  on  June  17,  as  re- 
printed in  the  New  Leader,  is  included 
herewith: 


(Statement  by  Ernst  Reuter) 

BxsLQf . — ^Wben  the  popular  uprising  broke 
out  in  Bast  Germany,  I  was  imfortunately 
stuck  in  Vienna,  a  thousand  miles  away. 
This  has  not.  of  course,  hindered  the  Soviet 
propaganda  machine  from  shouting  day  after 
day  that  It  was  I  who  had  staged  and  di- 
rected the  whole  show. 

The  news  of  the  first  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions electrified  the  Conference  of  European 
Mayors  I  was  attending.  I  flew  the  next 
morning  to  Munich,  where  all  were  nerv- 
ous and  tense.  I  was  held  up  there  for  7 
frustrating  hours;  the  plane  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  at  nty  dlspoaal  never 
showed  up. 

When  I  arrived  In  Berlin,  I  went  down  to 
the  frontier  area  of  Potsdamerplatz.  Across 
the  line  which  separates  East  Berlin  from 
West  Berlin,  there  was  a  wasteland,  a  dead, 
empty  city  which  reminded  me  of  the  earliest 
postwar  scenes.  At  such  a  sight,  one's  heart 
could  stand  still. 

The  next  hours  brought  the  awful  news  of 
executions  on  the  spot  by  the  Soviet  Army 
in  East  Berlin  and  throughout  East  Germany. 
There  was  martial  law  everywhere.  Do  the 
men  of  the  Kremlin  think  they  can  long 
rule  by  means  of  the  bayonet  and  the  tank? 
Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  made 
blind.  And  blind  are  both  the  East  German 
Communist  puppets,  if  they  do  not  see  that 
the  fury  of  the  German  people  has  destroyed 
their  usefulness  as  satellite  rulers,  and  tbe 
men  in  the  Kremlin,  if  they  do  not  recognize 
that  it  WiU  now  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
hold  onto  power  In  Germany.  Where  are  the 
skeptics  now? 

How  often  and  how  long  have  thoee  of  tis 
who  know  something  about  BerUn — and 
about  Bolshevism — argued  with  so-caUed  in- 
formed observers  and  authoritative  analysts 
who  were  always  reporting  on  the  passivity 
of  the  people,  about  the  "real  roots"  the  Com- 
munists were  establlahlng.  about  their 
mounting  strength,  et  cetera.  These  In- 
formed obeervers  and  authoritative  analysts 
have  been  dramaUcally  refuted.  The  real 
feeUngs  of  the  people  in  the  East  have  ex- 
ploded in  most  elemental  fashion.  Who  la 
there  today  who  can  doubt  their  courage  or 
their  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  Uberty? 

There  are  a  few  for  whom  the  meaning  of 
history,  as  weU  as  the  events  before  their 
noees.  appears  to  be  a  closed  book.  These 
people  think  (and  some  of  them  have 
written)  that  a  few  agenta  here  and  there 
could  bring  millions  of  people  out  on  tbe 
streets,  or  else  that  the  riots  were  staged 
by  the  ConununisU  themselves  in  some  very 
complicated  diplomatic  maneuver,  or  even 
that  the  whole  affair  was  merely  a  protest 
Riming  at  a  rise  In  wages. 

I  doubt  whether  any  of  this  really  needs 
refutation  for  readers  of  the  New  Leader. 
Only  recently  In  New  York,  we  disciiseed  with 
a  group  of  friends  of  the  New  Leader  the 
dynamic  revolutionary  potential  of  the  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  C\irtain.  It  was  there, 
we  agreed,  that  the  struggle  for  freedom 
would  find  her  beet  sons. 

In  a  way.  I  cannot  suppress  my  pride  that 
it  should  have  been  Berllners  who  held  up 
tbe  first  revolutionary  baiuier  that  has  been 
raised  Inside  the  Soviet  Empire.  For  8 
years,  they  and  their  brothers  in  the  Ebst 
2iOne  have  been  exploited,  terrorised,  and 
repressed.  In  one  blow,  they  have  destroyed 
an  iUuslon  (in  both  the  East  and  the  West) 
that  a  German  Conununtst  sateUlte  oould 
have  any  future. 

The  very  fact  that  this  great  uprising  could 
and  did  take  plaoe  proves  to  the  world  that 
the  totalitarian  machine  Is  not  infallible  or 
omnipotent,  that  it  has  Ita  weakness,  and 
that  if  the  free  world  only  had  the  political 
Imagination  to  nMtch  the  human  courage 
which  the  enslaved  world  is  ready  to  ahow. 
then  the  days  of  the  Iron  Curtain  In  osn- 
%nl  Europe  wouM  bs  mimhwed. 


For  tbe  BKHuent,  the  Soviets  have  stifled 
the  revolutionary  sttoattom  which,  for  3  vio- 
lent daya,  tbreaitsned  to  get  out  of  hand. 
They  have  made  a  desert  and  have  called  it 
peace.  The  quiet  of  the  graveyard  has  f  aUen 
over  the  eastern  parts  of  this  city  and  thIa 
land.  But  tbe  Kremlin  has  received  a  pro- 
found shock.  Tanks  can  disperse  a  mass  of 
Artkars,  but  with  tanks  alone  a  government 
oannot  be  run. 

The  German  Commnnlsts  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  nothing  but  a  cowering 
handful  of  puppets;  the  Russians  can  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  of  tlielr  Incompetence 
and  useleasness.  Their  empire,  like  the  Ro- 
man Empire  before  them,  is  beginning  to 
crumble  at  Its  outer  edges;  will  the  West 
finally  be  shaken  Into  an  awareness  of  Its 
bistorie  opportunities? 

Let  us  hope  this  tragic  but  inspiring  June 
week  wlU  force  the  free  world  out  at  Its 
llstlessness.  its  inactivity.  Its  disunity.  Our 
cause  is  stronger  than  we  think.  Tbe  gen- 
eral strike  of  the  German  working  class  in 
the  East  has  given  a  new  note  of  fiery  passion 
to  the  struggle  for  national  unity  and  libera- 
tion. A  powerftil  impulse  has  been  given  to 
our  cry  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviets 
from  Germany  and  tdie  restoration  of  our 
Nation  to  Independence  and  full  freedom. 

When  thoee  heroic  young  workers  frooi 
the  factories  and  mines  actually  climbed 
barefisted  onto  the  Soviet  tanks  clattering 
down  our  streets,  who  oould  supprees  the 
hope  that  levied  to  ova  hearts  that  a  new 
era  of  democratic  defiance  was  beginning.  • 
new  period  of  revolution  for  freedom? 

No,  dear  friends,  totalitarianism  has  not 
wiped  out  human  courage,  nor  human  dig- 
nity, nor  human  idealism.  Your  Thomas 
JeffCTson  once  said  that  "the  tree  of  Uberty 
must  be  refreshed  from  time  to  tUne  with 
the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants."  The 
blood  of  our  friends  and  brothers,  run  down 
by  armored  tanka.  ahot  by  firing  squads, 
beaten  by  police  duba.  la  ahed  upon  the 
ground.  May  that  awful  sacrifice  In  tbe 
heart  of  Eurc^M  help  the  withered  branches 
of  the  tree  of  human  Uberty  to  blossom  at 
last. 


MickiftE:  The  Beai^ot  of  tbe  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MirtfWaw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVSS 

Monday,  August  3. 195i 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  heard  many  favorable  comments 
on  the  high  <iuality  of  Michigan  beans 
during  my  short  tenure  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  These  remarks  among  my 
colleagues  have  no  doubt  been  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  Michigan  bean  soup  is 
an  item  regularly  appearing  on  the  daily 
menus  of  the  restaurants  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Because  of  this  interest  and  also  be« 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  Michigan  bean 
queen  is  a  native  of  my  own  coimty.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  Uttle  history  of 
the  Michigan  bean  industry  as  written 
by  M.  M.  Wlnthrop  in  a  recent  issue  of 
ttie  magazine  Inside  Michigan,  His  ar- 
ticle follows: 

These  fine  spring  days  farmers  eye  the  sky 
aa  tractors  bum  across  800.000  acres  of  Michi- 
gan farmland.  Zn  a  couple  of  weeka,  wltb 
rli^t  weathn*.  the  warm,  moist  earth  will 
be  disked  and  roUed.  fitted  for  our  State's 
most  Important  crt^.  It's  navy  bean  Rant- 
ing t*f"*  In  lAchigan* 
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CONGRESS  lOSAJL  WECORD  —  APPENDDC 


It  wM  M  y««*  i«o.  )«wt  Af***  tte  OMl  WW 
Uatt  A  iltepttnl  Wadi«en«ir  Ooimty  f  aonar. 
poelD»ted  •  luuitffxii  of  p**  bama  oa  Ida 
cmiatai'a  Maw  Toik  farm  and  aaM:  **I  dont 
luiow  If  tbarll  grow  In  liiBhigan  but  I'tt 
tato  'OBK  afcmt  and  glTa  It  a  try." 

80  bagan  viMit  baa  grown  to  ba  lttrti1gan*a 
No.  1  emh  crop  and  a  $U  mllUon 
Thte  YBhM  dmidm  by  Um  ttma  tt 
the  consumer  witb  prooeaslng,  bagging,  can- 
ning, and  relatad  aiaitce  ceata. 

Boaton  may  hay  nuuto 
famoua.  but  a0.400  MK^lgan  bean 
supply  the  raw  prodnet  to  tba  world,  pro- 
ducing between  93  pereent  and  96  percent 
of  all  tbe  navlea  grown  In  the  United  Statea. 
aurpriatngly,  the  ftrat  eropa  were  harreatad 
la  wtiat  la  not  now  conaldarad  real  baan 
country.  Originally  thay  were  developed  and 
flourlalied  In  Jackaoo.  Waabtenaw.  Oakland, 
and  tngham  oountlea.  Althou^  M  differ- 
ent counttoa  In  Michigan  produce  beana.  tba 
bulk  comes  from  the  Thnmb  and  Saginaw 
Valley  areaa.  Aa  charafeterlatic  aa  wlndmUla 
In  Holland  are  tbe  tall,  allm  eleratora  potnt- 
U«  tbe  skyline  In  plaoaa  with  a«eta  pketnr- 
eequa  names  as  Bad  Axe.  Pigeon,  and  Birch 
Run. 

XhlB  yaar^  crop  totaled  S.910.000  100- 
pound  bags  and  when  you  ccmalder  there 
ar*  nearly  a.000  beans  In  a  alngle  poiud. 
ttaat^  an  aatronomtcal  number  of  beans. 
Thla  however,  is  10  percent  below  laat  year 
16  pereent  below  average  due  to  a 
acreage  planted  by  farmers.  Peak 
1M9  when  5%  million  of  those  100- 
pound  aacka  were  harrested.  This  year's 
yield  was  around  l.lfiO  pounds  per  acre  which 
la  a  record  and  150  pounds  per  acre  more 
than  usual  due  to  excellent  weather. 

Practically  aU  the  pea  beans  grown  In 
Mlrblgan  In  tbe  past  90  years  have  been 
af  the  Bobust  or  MlebeUte  varlatiea  both 
me  wbleh  were  devel^Md  by  lOdUgan  State 
Oallage  plant  breedsra,  according  to  Clarence 
B.  Prentice,  axtenalon  spedallat  In  agrlcul- 
tml  aconomtea.  Hie  Robust  was  the  earlier 
variety  superior  to  Us  predeccaaora  In  dlseaae 
nalatance  and  yield  per  acre.  Tbe  Micbellte 
Tarlety.  developed  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Down  and  ln> 
troduced  In  the  hrte  tblrtleB,  aoon  became 
Tery  popular  because  of  Its  vinlform  size, 
shape,  and  white  color. 

The  Michigan  navy  bean  is  In  demand  both 
for  the  dry  bean  trade  and  by  the  canners 
because  of  th«  uniformity  of  tbeee  two  va- 
rieties. Our  climate,  too,  is  a  factor.  Our 
aoll  and  the  lake  breeaea  are.  In  good  SMaa- 
ure.  rasponalbla  for  tbe  axoeMeBt  flavor  and 
the  bonus  of  nutrition  found  In  Michigan 
beans.  Canners  prefer  them  particularly  be- 
eauae  they  hold  their  shape  In  the  can  and  do 
tjot  "mush  up"  In  oontrsst  to  other  white 
rarietles  grown  In  several  Western  Statea. 
Canners  uae  from  50  to  00  percent  of  our 
crop  for  soupe'  md  canned  baked  beans. 
About  40  percent  is  sold  In  1-  and  2-pound 
packagea  aeroaa  the  counters  In  pooery  atorea, 
and  S  to  10  percent  goes  In  bulk  to  hotels, 
restatirants.  and  Institutions.  60  whether 
you  eat  out.  bake  your  own  beans,  or  iise  a 
can  opener.  Its  10  to  1  you're  eating  MtrMgaw 
beans. 

Dr.  Down  is  continuing  his  research  In  bean 
breeding  In  the  attempt  to  davelap  a  variety 
that  wUl  be  resistant  to  several  dlaaaaea  that 
now  threaten  the  preaent  varletlea.  Zn  thla 
effOTt.  Dr.  Axel  Anderson,  a  Joint  employee 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  A^cul- 
ture  and  the  botany  department  at  Michigan 
State  College,  la  working  with  him.  These 
two  sclentlste  are  now  In  tbe  process  at  de- 
veloping new  varieties  of  both  white  and 
colored  Michigan  beans. 

Certain  phases  of  this  work  could  not  be 
done  in  tbe  Held  bixt  are  being  speeded  up 
In  the  new  greenhouses  on  the  Mleblgaa 
State  Ootlage  eampaa  where  S  to  4  ymera- 
tlona  <crope)  may  be  grown  In  a  alagla  year. 
Here  thousands  of  plants  are  efoaasd  to  get 
the  quautlca  of  a  better  variety.  Tbe  d»- 
taUed  Job  of  testing  <ea^  oMe  for  disrass 
ausceptlblllty  and  keeping  tbe  reoods  on 
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Is  pahMftfikl~g  work  ^hat  must 

to  be  appreciated. 

igtf!t»fj«,n  Bean  Shippers  Association, 

in  Tr"^"^"g  In  1803,  and  with  a  present 

of  338.  has  done  much  to  help 

better   strains   and   to   popularlxe 

beans  as  a  hearty,  nuMtlous,  and 

food.    And  it  looks  as  tbou^  more 

are  eating  more  beans  these  days. 

,  storage  Is  lower  than  It  has  been 

time  In  recent  y9»n  irltfa  about  1 

100-pound  bags  on  our  farms  and  a 

3  million  In  commercial  storage. 

the  crop  stored  from  previous  years 

purchased  by  the  Oovemment  for 

to  Marshall  plan  countries  and  for 

f  sedlng  In  Korea. 

States  exports  of  dried  beans  set  a 

In  1953,  3365,000  100-pound  bags. 

the  exporte  In  1953  were  accounted 

he  xmprecedented  large  movement  to 

Cuba.    Together  these  cotmtrles 

percent  of  the  total,  or  3.660,000 

Uthougb  the  balance  of  1.305,000  bags 

as  many  as  40  countries  all  over  the 

97  pereent  of  the  balance  went  to  9 

The  Netherlands,  United  Klng- 

<feermany,  Belgium,  and  Lurembourg, 

[taly,  Greece .  Venezuela,  and  Canada. 

farmers  us'oally  plant  In  early  June. 

about  90  days  to  grow  a  bean.    Seeds 

by  machine,  down  long  straight 

3  feet  q;>art.   Three  or  fotir  times 

the  growing  season,  the  field  must 

(If  you  vrant  to  see  a  bean 

bloom,  youll  have  to  pay  It  a  visit 

1  a.  m.  and  5  a.  m.)     The  planta 

In  late  August  and  September. 

period  of  drying  the  beans  are  re- 

from  the  pods  by  a  combine.    They 

to  farmers'  or  shippers'  elevators  at 

points  for  cleaning  and  sorting.     In 

days  this  deanlng  and  sorting  was  a 

Job  done  by  hand.    Today  batteries 

machines  separate  the  perfect 

!rom  spotted  or  damaged  ones  at  the 

8316  a  minute. 

strides  have  been  made  too  in  the 

of  beans.    Today,  Instead  of  great 

bags  of  bulk  beans,  cellophane  and 

of  various  kinds  in  1-,  9-,  and  5- 

siaes  are  tised  to  give  eye-appeal  to 

's  most  Important  vegetable.     Top 

names  are  "Bay  Port"  of  the  Wallace 

Co.,  In  Bay  Port;  "Bunker  mil"  of 

n  Bevator  Kxchange,  a  coopera- 

Lansing;     "Chef"    brand    of    the 

Bean  Co.  In  Saginaw;  "Jane"  of  the 

^unclman  Ob.,  In  Grand  Rapids;  "Ver- 

at  Chas.  Wolohan,  Ine.,  in  Saginaw; 

's"  of  the  Minor  Walton  Bean  Co.. 

Jack  Rabbtt"  of  the  Michigan 

,  or  Saginaw. 

ortgin  of  the  uae  of  pea  beans  as  a 

lost  in  antkfulty,  but  we  are  told 

prehistoric  petals  knew  that  they 

»e  eaten.    They  antedate  all  other  le- 

and  probably  all  tbe  vegetables  known 


g> 
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Charlotte: 
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maiL 
Beans  were 


one  of  man's  first  cultivated 

The  wild  bean  probably  came  Into 

clvlUaed  world  from  tbe  shores 

louth  Caspian  Sea  or  North  Africa  and 

inpoduoed  Into  Burope  by  the  western 

at  tbe  time  of  their  earliest  mlgra- 

Some  varletlea  of  tbe  pea  bean  were 

In  Swltaerland  md  norfbem  Italy  as 

the  bronas  age. 

^nrptlaas  of  3,000  yean  before  Christ 

tbe  bean  so  highly,  they  held  It  aa* 

tbe  ancient  Greeks  and  Romaaa, 

cultivating  and  tiatng  It  for  food,  are 

have  used  beans  for  buying  votes 

Section  of  their  magistrates. 

nm  Army  and  Navy  weren't  tbe  first 

the  energy  value  of  beana.    The 

marched  and  fought  for  1,500 

a  fi^ttng  ration  of  beans  and  pork. 

the  Assyrians  who  "came  down  ilka 

m  the  fold." 

In  the  New  World  the  us^  of  beans 

predates  our  modem  clvlUaatlon  by 

of  years.  The  earliest  settlera  found 


a  ad 


tbe  nattvea  already  eating  these 
The  old  Indian  preparation  of  beana 
blnad  with  corn  Is  familiar  to  ua  aa  aucoa- 
taah.  It  probably  was  Imported  from  South 
America.  The  seed  of  beans  have  been  found 
in  ancient  Peruvian  tomba  of  imcertaln  date. 

In  the  17th  century,  paople  believed  that 
tbe  bean  oould  cure  baldnesa.  During  tba 
days  of  wltehea.  certain  types  were  ssid  ta 
be  used  in  magic  brewi  for  casting  spells 
and  curing  Ills,  and  for  many  years  tbe  old 
traditional  bean  king  chosen  during  the 
twelfth-night  celebrations  reigned  as  mon- 
arch of  revela. 

Lovely,  3e-year-«ld  Dorotby  Badonr,  of 
Bay  County,  reigns  as  Michigan's  bean 
queen  this  year.  A  bevy  of  pretty  girls,  each 
choaen  the  winner  in  her  own  county,  meeta 
at  Palrgrove  each  year  for  the  final  Judging 
during  the  famous  Falrgrove  bean  featlval 
held  on  Labor  Day. 

Tbe  festival  Is  the  brainchild  of  grower 
ReM  Kirk  who,  a  half  doeen  years  ago.  made 
nilrgrove  the  center  of  a  yearly  harvest  cele- 
bration. Here,  on  this  single  day,  a  popu- 
lation of  around  500  reaidente  entertains  aa 
many  as  5.000  visitors.  Pree  bean  soup  la 
served  to  all,  and  visitors  have  come  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  to  see  the  parades, 
eat  delicious  home-cooked  meals  and  witneac 
the  final  Jiidging  of  the  queens. 

Everyone  agrees  that  beans  are  good — but 
they're  good  for  you,  too.  Beans  are  super- 
rich  In  vitamins  and  minerals.  Ttaey  glva 
us  three  times  as  much  Iron  as  raisins,  twice 
as  much  Iron  as  eggs.  They  have  threa 
times  the  percentage  of  calcium  that  oat- 
meal has  and  tbe  same  weight  of  beans  Is 
more  nourishing  than  meat.  No  other  food 
provides  such  a  wealth  of  energy  at  so  rea- 
sonable a  price  per  pound.  Nutrition  ex- 
perte  tell  us  that  money  spent  for  beana 
buys  more  iron,  protein,  and  vitamin  B  than 
money  spent  for  any  other  food.  One  pound 
of  dry  beans  measures  more  than  3  cups, 
and  3  cups  are  enough  for  6  to  8  servlnga 
of  baked  beans  or  13  servings  of  hearty  bean 
soup.  A  nickel's  worth  of  beans  buys  more 
than  you  can  eat. 

Although  beans  are  economical,  they*r« 
not  Just  a  budget  Item  for  a  menu.  TouH 
find  fans  debating  bean  cookery  wherever 
you  go.  Molasses  versus  brown  sugv,  ham 
hocks  versus  bacon,  spicy  beans  versus  tba 
bland  natural  flavor  when  baked  in  milk. 

In  a  recent  contest  among  Michigan 
housewives,  more  than  3,000  different  bean 
recipes  were  entered  In  the  competition. 
Plenty  of  men  sent  In  recipes,  too.  A  num- 
ber of  these  have  been  printed  In  a  redpa 
folder  that  is  yours  for  the  asking,  singly 
or  in  quantltlaa  for  clubs  and  schools.  Just 
drop  a  card  to  the  Michigan  Bean  Shipper* 
Association  at  401  Xddy  Building  In  Saginaw. 

We  dont  go  too  far  when  ^e  say  that 
beans  have  plenty  of  glamour.  Toull  find 
the  bean  dl^iea  of  renowned  cbefa  aanred  In 
America's  most  famous  hotels.  Caaaoulet  at 
Waldorf-Astoria,  spicy  beans  with  poached 
eggs,  and  candled  beans  with  nuta  and  ap« 
pies  at  the  Gourmet  Beetaurant  in  the  Ter« 
race  Plaza.  Cincinnati.  On  the  west  coast 
at  the  Fairmont  In  San  Prancisco.  navy  beana 
Bretonne  are  featured,  and  a  favorite  at  tba 
Shamrock  In  Houston.  Tex.,  is  their  bean 
salad  Nordlque.  Delectable  dishes,  all  mada 
from  Michigan  Is  lowly  navy  bean. 

Bean  soup  made  from  Michigan  beana  li 
a  popular  diah  on  the  dally  menu  la  tba 
Senate  Restaurant  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Legend  has  it  that  It  became  a  regular  Item, 
whan  one  day  back  In  1907.  Senator  Knute 
Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  ordered  his  customary 
lunch  of  bean  soup  and  was  told  there  waa 
none.  Thereupon,  as  chairman  of  the  Scnata 
Rules  Committee,  the  irate  Senator  ordered 
that  bean  soup  appear  on  the  Senate  menu 
every  day.  The  House  of  RepresentaUves 
Restaurant  serves  beans  every  day,  toa.  Hera 
wlUk  both  reclpea.  you  may  want  to  aettM 
the  controversy  as  to  who  eate  beat,  tbe  8ea« 
ate  or  the  House,  by  trying  each  yotirsaU. 
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WmOk  8  pounds  cf  Michigan  navy  beans. 
Put  on  tbe  fire  with  4  quarte  of  hot  water. 
Add  1%  pounds  of  smoked  ham  hocks  and 
boll  together  for  2%  hours.  Plnely  chop  one 
colon  and  braise  In  a  little  butter.  When 
light  brown  add  to  soup.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Do  not  add  tbe  salt  until  ready 
to  serve. 

Rouax 


Waab  3  pounds  of  Michigan  navy  haans. 
Cover  with  water  and  soak  overnight.  Do 
not  drain.  Add  a  amoked  ham  hock  and 
stnuner  slowly  for  about  4  hours  until  beans 
are  tender.  Add  salt  and  i>epper  to  taste. 
Just  before  serving,  bruise  beans  with  large 
spoon  or  laddie,  enough  to  cloud. 

We  cant  tell  the  story  of  Michigan  beaiu 
without  mentioning  our  colored  bean  crop 
as  well  as  navlea.  Tbe  Wolverine  State  pro- 
duces 85  percent  of  the  United  States  cran- 
berry tMMia  crop,  nearly  50  percent  of  tbe 
yelloweyes  of  the  ooimtry,  and  8  percent  of 
the  red  kidney  beans.  Although  we  ship  our 
navy  or  pea  beans  everywhere,  the  cokired 
beans  are  eapaclally  popular  In  certain  aac- 
tlons  of  the  country — cranberrlea  In  Penn- 
sylvanl*  and  tbe  South,  yelloweyea  In  parta 
of  New  Sngland,  and  kldnay  beans  out  west. 


T«  tW  Ltfi«klh«  LkioM  DifidoB,  D- 
ftatmmt  of  lb«  Amy,  Fraa  IIm  Po«pl« 
•r  tk«  13tk  C— gwtitBfil  District  of 
N«w 


IZTKN8ION  OF  RQCARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 


IN  THS  BOTT8B  OP  RMPRCbJDTi'ATIVXB 
Monday.  August  J,  19S3 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  slxiee 
January  1051,  on  hundreds  of  occaatons, 
the  great  people  of  the  ISth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey,  con- 
sisting of  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne,  have 
phoned  me.  written  me,  and  visited  with 
me  about  the  w^-belng  of  their  ions  and 
daughters  on  duty  with  the  United  States 
Army,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  prob- 
lems involved  were  as  varied  as  each 
visit.  Each  case,  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  through  its  Legisla- 
tive liaison  Division,  was  handled  with 
prompt  and  courteous  dispatch.  Hence, 
this  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House,  my  distinguished  con- 
stituents desire.  I  am  sure,  that  their 
deep  apprei^atlon  for  the  personal  inter- 
est shown  in  the  welfare  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  be  made  known. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if.  in 
extending  these  thanks  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  being  of  such  serv- 
ice to  my  constituents.  I  omitted  nam- 
ing names,  omitted  calling  the  roll  of 
those  who  stood  by  each  parent  to  make 
sure  that  all  possible  was  done  in  the 
best  Interest  of  our  country  and  of  their 
son  or  daughter. 

This  office  then,  on  behalf  of  the  great 
13th  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey, calls  the  roll: 

To  you,  MaJ.  Oen.  lifiles  Reber.  Chief, 
Xiegislative  Liaison  Division, 

To  you.  his  staff  and  team:  CoL  John 
Daly.  Col.  Ralph  C.  Blng.  CoL  John  P. 


Mahar.  Lt.  CoL  Frederick  J.  Bremer- 
man.  Lt.  CoL  Floyd  Pfeifler.  Lt.  CoL  WU- 
liam  E.  Smith,  and  to  you.  Mrs.  Helen 
Rice  and  Miss  Oeraldine  Flaherty, 
thanks,  thanks,  thanks  for  brtng  on  deck 
when  these  sons  and  daughters,  mothers, 
and  fathers,  and  our  countir  needed 
your  help. 

And  from  my  able  and  diligent  assis- 
tant, Mr.  John  Murphy,  and  his  staff. 
Miss  Connie,  Miss  Dottle,  and.  though 
not  with  us  now.  Miss  Genevieve  and 
others,  thanks. 

For  tbe  possible  Interest  of  all  con- 
eemed.  listed  below  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  functions  of  the  Army's  Legislative 
Liaison  Division: 

Tbe  Army's  Legislative  Llalaop  Dlvlaton  Is 
designed  to  aaalst  tbe  Oongrees  in  tte  deal- 
ings with  tbe  Army.  It  has  evolved  to  Ite 
present  form  aa  a  result  of  expertenoe  gained 
through  tbe  years,  and  provides  aervloe  to 
Individual  Memboa  of  rongraaa  and  to  leg- 
lalatlve  and  investigative  ccnnmltteea  by 
meana  cf  five  major  operating  svbdlvlslona. 
These  operate  under  tbe  able  direction  of  MaJ. 
Oen.  MUea  Reber,  who  Is  without  doubt  one 
of  tbe  busiest  men  In  the  Pentagon. 

Hu  Leglalatlve  Division,  as  tbe  name  Im- 
pUea.  operates  with  the  legislative  oommlt- 
tees.  It  coordlnatea  tbe  Department  of  the 
Army  poattkm  on  aU  leglalatlon,  procurea 
testimony,  witnesses,  docunMnte.  and  any- 
thing else  which  the  oommlttees  desire.  It 
acta  as  a  point  of  contact  for  aU  commltteea 
dealing  with  Army  leglalatlon,  and  thua  pro- 
videa  a  sarvloe  dealgnad  to  save  the  time  of 
the  conunlttee  members  and  of  the  profes- 
sional stafta.  Tlie  division  also  malntalna 
and  keepa  current  the  Army's  emergency  leg- 
islative program,  a  Hat  of  items  which  would 
become  "must"  laglalation  In  an  all-out  emer- 
gency declared  by  tbe  Oongreaa. 

The  Ualaon  Division  bandlea  tbe  bulk  of 
hKiulrlea  by  Indlvldxial  Membera  of  Congrees 
made  on  behalf  of  constituents.  TbiM  serv- 
ice Is  designed  to  provide  a  single  oAca 
where  Members  of  Congress  can  obtain  fac- 
tual Information  about  any  Army  subject  or 
Individual  in  the  Army.  Tbe  Dlvl8l<m  main- 
tains an  oOce  In  the  Old  Hoiiae  Office  Build- 
ing and  answers  literally  thousanda  of  quea- 
tlons  dally  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
Inquiries  concerning  an  Individual  can  be 
expedited  by  Including,  wherever  poaalble. 
the  full  name,  rank,  aerial  nxunber  (espe- 
cially Important),  and  station. 

Tbe  Investigations  Division  provldea  a 
service  to  investigating  conunltteea.  It  Is 
designed  to  aid  such  committees  In  procuring 
witnesses,  testimony,  dociunents.  or  any 
other  pertinent  information  dealred  by  the 
committee.  It  can  and  does  frequently  save 
the  time  of  all  concerned  by  providing  all 
the  informaticm  necessary  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, and  thus  making  unnecessary  a  formal 
Investigation. 

The  plans  and  policy  office  participates  in 
all  Army  planning  and  policy  making  with 
a  view  to  providing  timely  Information  to 
the  Congress  on  all  pertinent  Army  plans  and 
changes  of  policy.  This  Information  Is 
transmitted  to  p>ertlnent  committees  and 
wh«n  appn^jrlate,  to  individual  Members 
whose  states  or  dlstrlcte  are  affected. 

The  Ofllce  of  the  Deputy  for  Special  ProJ- 
ecta  acta  to  provide  timely  Information  to 
the  Congrees  on  all  matters  involving  Army 
installations.  Activation,  Inactivation,  pro- 
ciirement,  or  rdease  cf  real  estate,  construc- 
tion and  other  similar  mattwta  are  bandied 
by  this  office. 

Hie  watehword  of  tbe  entire  operation  of 
the  Division  is  service  to  the  Congressman, 
whoee  time  is  so  limited.  Where  it  is  prop- 
erly utilised,  it  can  and  does  help  in  solving 
a  myriad  of  problems  covering  nearly  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  oongresaional  activity. 


Tbe  HoMfable  Cfiffard  P.  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PETER  FREUNGHUYSEN,  JR. 


ZN  THK  BOUSE  OF  BB>BHBBNTAnVBI 
Jfonday,  August  3. 19S3 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  retirement,  which  appears  imminent, 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  f nxn  New 
Jersey  will  be  a  real  loss  to  us  alL  As 
the  junior  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation,  I  should  like  to  Join  Cuit 
Cask's  many  friends  in  regretting  his 
resignation  and  in  wishing  him  welL 
His  career  at  public  service,  including 
nearly  9  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
thus  far  has  been  a  notable  one.  I  feel 
sure  he  win  oontixrae  and  enhance  this 
record  as  he  takes  over  his  new  lespcm- 
sibillties. 

We  shall  miss  Cliff's  good  Judgment 
and  his  intelligent  i^vroach  to  a  great 
variety  of  legislative  problems.  We  shall 
miss  him  also  for  his  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing ways,  and  for  his  integrity  and  the 
steadfastness  of  his  character. 

Although  we  are  losing  the  services 
of  an  able  legislator.  Clipp  Casc  will 
surely  prove  of  real  value  to  hks  country 
as  pre^dent  and  chief  executive  of  tho 
Fund  for  the  Rq^ublic.  I  am  oonfldent 
that  he  will  face  this  new  challenge  well, 
and  will  continue  to  prove  an  able  and 
useful  public  servant. 


TImK. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxxNou 

IN  IHB  HOU8X  OP  BE>BCBXNTATIVSB 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc<- 
oM>.  I  include  herewith  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Korean  Armistice:  A  Queer 
Document,"  written  by  John  W.  Beck  for 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, which  appeared  in  the  periodical  on 
July  30, 1953: 

(Bdrob's  Notb.— Mr.  Beck  scores  Korean 
tnioe  as  queerest  document  in  all  history, 
and  says  under  it  no  established  government 
will  accept  reeponsibUlty  to  guarantee  that 
bandit  aggreaaors  of  North  Korea  and  Red 
China  will  abide  by  agreementa  they  make. 
Holds  what  has  happened  is  that,  through 
tbe  U.  N.  the  United  States  becomes  Involved 
In  an  agreement  to  protect  bandit  aggreesors 
wh(»n  they  have  been  fighting.  Predlcta 
unified  Korea  will  not  be  accomplished.) 

The  queerest  document  In  all  history  has 
been  executed.  This  dociunent  is  alleged  to 
be  an  armistice  between  the  United  Nations 
Organization  on  the  one  hand.  Implemented 
by  the  Government  and  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  Communist  aggressors  on  tba 
other  hand. 

With  Just  what  Communist  aggreaaora  are 
we  algnlng?  Nam  n  atgned  for  vrtiat  is  left 
of  his  forces,  but  thore  ta  no  North  Korean 
government;  and  two-thlida,  or  more,  of  the 
people  who  once  realded  In  Mwth  Korea  are 
now  south  of  the  38tb  parallel  where  tbey 
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fled  tnm  tb«  OoaumnHat  nil*  or  smzvndered 

lor  sanctuary.  

Wben  the  terms  of  the  armlstloe  were 
drafted!,  hcmtmmr.  the  toaBdlt  iggiRiinn,  who 
claim  no  offlclal  connection  with  any  extotlng 
govenuneat.  dMaanrteg  gwannfeee  Uom  tb» 
UMtted  Wattone,  to  be  eoforoeil  1^<tlie  «tov- 
ernment  and  aimiea  ot  the  United  Statea.  to 
prevent  the  recognlaed  GoTemmeat  ot  Xocea 
from  defending  Itself  against  them. 

BARDTTS  raOTBCTTD 

SInoe  BO  eetabllehed  government  wlH  ac- 
oe^  responsIhUlty  to  gviarantee  that  the 
bandit  aggreaecrs  of  North  Korea  and  Red 
China  will  abide  by  any  agreements  they 
make,  theae  aame  bandit  aggreeson  are  left 
free  to  reorganize  new  aggression  under  zmw 
generalship.  In  the  futiire  the  Red  algna- 
torles  to  the  present  armistice  can  say.  "We 
who  signed  the  agreement  at  Panmunjom 
hare  nothing  to  do  wMh  this  new  aggreesloik. 
Theee  are  new  volunteers  who  are  now  ft^t- 
li^  ibr  agrartan  refoiao."  Who  could  say 
aay,  umI  Josi  what  oouM  tite  U.  N.  and  the 
Dalted  9t»t«*  do  In  such  an  Instanoe? 

What  Is  happening.  In  effect.  Is  that  the 
U.  IL.  and  thTQiigh  that  organization  the 
United  States,  becomes  involved  In  an  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  bandit  aggressors  against 
wiMim  they  have  been  fighting.  It  appears 
that  tbtHf  agree  to  deaert  the  reoognlsed  ao«- 
•rnmsBt  at  Korea  and  restrain  that  govern-* 
ment  by  force.  If  neocasary.  from  attempihig 
to  protect  Itself  from  further  banditry  In  Its 
efforts  to  reiuilfy  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

It  la  unlUcely  that  anything  ever  win  be 
done  to  reinvest  about  6  mlUlon  North 
Koreans,  now  In  South  Korea,  with  the  lands 
«M  propeitSM  from  which  they  have  been 
ditpea.  1hm»  lands  and  properties  north 
ftf  the  Btth  parallei  will,  undar  the  terms 
of  this  new  agreement  as  we  Idbow  them  so 
far,  automatically  go  as  a  reward  to  Red 
banditry. 

JusririuiQ  suaaEKOB 

It  cati  Inoediately  be  vgoed  that  political 
discussions  will  take  place  which  will  be  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  xmiflcation  of 
Korea  (a  means  short  of  force).  It  will  be 
said,  too,  that  ttiis  ccmstttutev  hnBorable 
procedtire  which  justified  the  armistice. 
Such  an  argument  will,  wben  offered,  be 
stretching  the  tmaglnation  beyond  all  rea- 
•onable  limits  for  an  interpretation  of  honor. 

No  one  who  has  studied  tiommunlst  meth. 
ods  wSl  be  so  foolish  as  to  Imagine  that  po- 
litical talks  will  ever  svuBce  to  take  from  Red 
enterprise  that  which  it  has  already  an- 
nexed. None  but  the  most  naive  will  ever 
heliefve  that  the  nntfleatkm  of  Korea  can  be 
aocompllshed  by  political  approach.  And 
a«ain  the  queation  Immediately  arises.  With 
what  government  will  theae  political  talks 
be  held,  or  is  it  intended  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue dickering  with  a  bandit  group  utterly 
devoid  of  KeepoBsibiUty? 

An  editorial  in  the  July  30  tesue  of  Life 
points  out  that  tfurlng  his  campaign  Mr. 
Wssnhnwer  promised  only  to  end  the  stale- 
mate in  Korea:  he  did  not  promise  victory. 
"What  he  promised  instead  was  a  new,  dy- 
~  namlc  foreign  policy  which  would  tran- 
scend tlie  wcvldwlde  political  stalemate  even 
if  it  dkl  not  transcend  the  36th  paraUeL" 
Reexamining  the  campaign  speeches,  Ufeli 
analysis  appears  to  be  the  shocking  truth. 

MLnOKA  STAHOS 

In  the  same  editorial  Life  further  ob- 
serves that  imder  the  circumstances  cited 
above,  "President  Elsenhower  can  (now)  in 
good  conscience,  aign  away  the  first  war  the 
United  States  has  noi  won."  thus  ridding 
himself  of  an  inhertted  dilenuna.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Eisenhower  can  sign  away  the  war, 
tout  It  Is  questionable  whether  be  can  do  it 
In  good  omsdence.  Obviously  even  though 
be  signs  away  the  war  and  gets  rid  (tempo- 
rarily) of  that  particular  problem  throogh 
Bturender.  he  will  noi  be  ridding  hlmselX  c€ 
the  dilemma. 
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iniemma  In  which  Mr.   Elsenhower 

himself,  in  which  we  all  find  oiir- 

Is  our  obligation,  by  treaty  through 

to  the  United  Nations.    So  long  as 

exists,  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  all 

Statea  PraBldento  who  foUow  him. 

IwxuMi  to  the  dictates  of  that  organl- 

even  though  they  destroy  our  honor 

our  Nation. 
1  rar  in  Korea  could  have  been  won  as 
as  the  Inchon  landing,  and  nomer- 
sinee  then.    It  could  stiU  be  won 
N.  had  the  will  to  win  it.  or  if  the 
States  were  free  of  that  organization, 
)ur  Government  had  the  will  to  back 
9wn  commitments  and  traditiooa.    All 
has  been  verified  in  writing  by  sav- 
our field  generals  who  have  operated 


whereby  the  analas  «r  Mat  V.  N.  can  hope  to 
withstand  the  onalaught  of  the  hordes  of 
Communist  manpower;  and 

Where  the  oonJtined  military  Judgmant  of 
the  United  States  has  abandoned  the  out-; 
moded  concept  of  evenly  splitting  the  de- 
fense dollar  three  ways  in  their  recommend- 
ation for  an  Air  Force  of  143  w\nf;i  by  1^4; 
and 

Whereas  the  Soxiet  military  threat  has  In- 
creased rather  than  diminlahed  since  the 
goal  of  143  wings  was  established:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rfsolved,  That  the  American  l«glon  re- 
quest and  \irge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  reestablish  im- 
mediately the  minlmxmi  goal  of  an  Air  Focea 
of  143  wings. 


sp  K;tacle 


we  are  now  witnessing  the  shame- 
of  representatives  from  so- 
I  leutral  natlooa  boverlag  Uhe  vvUttires 
^itlng  for  the  U.  M.  to  deal  the  death 
Preaktent  Sgrngman  Rhee  and  the 
^public  he  founded.    Is  this 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ,^^ 
or  Mot 

N.  SAMUEL  N.FIUEDEL?:'^ 

WUKTLAKO 

IN  "tttE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Augnat  3, 19S3 

MrJ  FRIKnEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  <o  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing a  resolution  actopted  on  July  9,  19S3. 
Ixjr  th<  i  Department  of  Ifaryland,  Ameri- 
can legion,  at  its  convention  tn  Balti- 
more. The  resolution,  with  which  I  am 
to  wl  olehearted  accord,  deals  with  the 
recen  ;  present  administration's  cut  in 
our  Air  Force  strength. 

Because  of  my  responsibility  as  a 
Memier  of  Ckm^ress  to  guarantee  the 
Amer  can  people  an  adequate  defense 
again  it  aggressor  nations,  I  opposed  the 
cut  a 
ment 

It 


tion's 


$5  billion  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
approprlation  biH. 
s  my  sincere  hope  that  coming 
eventi  will  prove  that  the  administra- 


gamble  in  cutting  our  Atr  Force 


streni  th  from  143  to  120  wings  will  prove 
to  be  a  snfe  one.  However,  I  believe 
that  Ik  is  too  great  a  gamble  to  take  any 
chame  on  the  lives  of  the  American 
peopli!. 
Th<  resolution  follows: 

Whf  teas  the  Soviet  Air  Force  now  has  more 
than  10,000  modem  combat -ready  aircraft 
In  addition  to  a  large  number  in  reserve; 
and 
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moat  of  the  Soviet  Air  Forea  will 
powered  by  195S;  and 

the  Soviets  possees  the  atomic 
md  over  1,000  long-range  bombers  and 
of  launching  a  crippling  atomic 
on  the  United  States;  and 

the  Communists  have  repeatedly 
mown  their  true  Intentions  to  doml- 
world;  and 

theee  factors  have  combined  to 
;he  Red  Air  Force  the  most  fearsome 
deadly  threat  the  United  States  has  ever 
and 

eas  the  only  effective  deterrent  to  an 
war  predpiUted  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has 
possession  of  the  A-bomb  and  the 
capab^ity  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command; 
and 
Wh^eas  the  strengthening  of  our  alr- 
foroea  provides    tbe    only    means 
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EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CAuroewiA 
IN  THE  HOl]^  OF  RKPRCSXNTATIVn 

..^  tnmdsv,  AuouMt  3, 19S3 

*Ur.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  of  May 
^1, 1953,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion had  in  fnrentory  or  under  nonre- 
course  loans  536,418,000  buBtaeis  of  com, 
470.133.000  bushels  of  wheat.  162.122.000 
pounds  of  butter.  t22J3f .000  pounds  of 
cheese,  247,557,000  pounds  of  dried  skim 
milk,  and  smaller  quantities  of  several 
other  nutritious  foods  such  as  poanuta, 
honey,  dry  edible  beans,  and  olive  oiL 

The  Department  of  AJiriculture  also  Is 
bujring  beef  for  donation  to  the  school 
lunch  and  other  charitable  organizations 
in  order  to  improve  market  prices  for 
cattle.  Further  increases  in  the  surplus- 
es of  most  of  these  products  are  expected 
in  the  next  few  months. 

The  question  has  often  been  ralMd: 
Why  not  use  these  surpluses  to  Improv* 
the  diets  of  needy  Americans? 

Admittedly  there  are  serious  adminis- 
trafive  and  ecomMnic  problems  invohred 
in  making  large  quantities  of  surplnB 
foods  available  to  consumers  without  de- 
stroying the  market  for  the  bulk  of  ttas 
supplies  moving  through  commerdffl 
market  channels.  There  are,  howerec 
groups  in  our  population  among  whom 
are  many  individuals  who  merit  special 
consideration  in  any  program  of  dis- 
tributing surplus  foods.  These  are,  flrs^ 
people  on  public-assistance  programyi, 
particularly  the  aged  trying  to  live  om 
their  paltry  so-called  pensions;  second. 
families  in  which  the  wife  or  husband  Is 
missing  due  to  death  or  divorce;  and. 
third,  families  with  6  or  more  childrea 
under  18  years  of  age.  There  are  between 
7  and  8  million  people  on  public  assist- 
ance programs  at  the  present  time.  12  to 
14  million  people  in  broken  homes,  and 
4  to  5  million  tn  families  where  there 
are  6  or  more  children  under  18  years 
of  age.  The  total  number  in  these 
groups  approximates  25  millioiL  Al- 
though there  Is  some  overlapping  of 
these  groups  and  many  of  the  broken 
and  large  families  have  sufficient  income 
to  provide  fully  adequate  diets,  yet  1ft 
Is  probable  that  a  great  many  of  the 
families   and   Individuals   in   these   t 
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groups  would  benefit  tron  supplemen- 
tary diets  which  they  cannot  now  obtain. 

Supplementary  allowances  of  surplus 
foods  could,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  all 
needy  families  and  individuals  in  groups 
such  as  those  described  above  without 
disturbing  the  commercial  food  markets. 
Since  some  25  million,  or  one-sixth,  of 
the  people  can  be  rather  easily  identified 
in  groups  with  characteristics  which 
suggest  that  their  diets  may  be  inade- 
quate, it  is  probable  that  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  provide  supplementary 
food  allowances  for  this  large  group  in 
our  population  without  creating  exces- 
sive admlnistratiye  problems. 

Of  course,  not  all  individuals  and 
families  in  these  or  similar  groups  would 
desire  or  accept  supplementanr  allow- 
ances. Perhaps  a  conservative  estimate 
is  that  10  percent  of  our  individuals  and 
famines  at  the  present  time  actually 
need,  would  qualify  for,  and  would  get 
substantial  benefits  from,  extra  food  al- 
lowances if  given  the  opportunity. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  indl- 
Tiduals  and  families  with  adequate  in- 
comes who  because  of  ignorance  or  poor 
food  habits  have  substandard  diets.  In 
such  cases  education  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  cause  such  people  to  Join  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  constitute 
the  best  fed  population  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  sad  conunentary  on  American 
life  that  we  have  surplus  foods  stored 
so  long  they  are  spoiling  while  large  seg- 
ments of  our  population  have  inadequate 
dietsw 


FelflliBf  Its  Perpese 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  cauFoaifu 
n  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSMTATIVB 

JTonday,  Auffutt  3, 1953 

Mr.  HIULIN08.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Ricoao  an  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  discussing  the  work  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PuLrnxiKO  In  Pvapoaa 

Bo  much  has  been  said — so  mvich  has  had 
to  be  said — to  counter  so  far  as  possible  the 
vicious  effecU  of  headline-  and  vote-hunting 
congressional  probea  that  the  impression 
may  have  been  created  that  no  Capitol  Hill 
investigations  are  either  fair  or  useful.  The 
17  months  of  hard,  conscientious  digging 
into  the  workings  of  the  Justice  Department 
Just  brought  to  a  close  by  a  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  should  disprove  any  such 
wholesale  assiimptlon. 

Headed  at  first  by  Democratic  Repreeenta- 
tlve  PsANK  It.  CHBur,  and  since  January  by 
Republican  Kswmm  B.  KzATUfo.  this  group 
has  been  notable  for  the  persistence  and 
pertinency  of  its  inqviiries  and  for  its  scrupu- 
lousness in  observing  the  rights  of  those  It 
called  before  it.  One  ot  Ita  contributions  to 
responsible  govenunent  has  been  the  code  of 
ethical  procedure  which  it  drew  up  for  its 
own  guidance  and  irtiich  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  another  subcommittee  for  ^M>U- 
cation  to  all  oongreaslonal  heart ngi 

Another  is  impUdit  In  the  testmoDy  pre- 
sented by  the  last  witness  to  appMr  before 
It.  Attorney  General  lleibett  Browntil.  Jr. 
Be  offered  for   tbs   ooounlttes'a  s^vraval 


(which  was  fortbcomlag)  10  administrative 
reforms  put  into  operation  wlthm  the  Justloe 
Department. 

To  anyone  who  has  foUowed  the  explora- 
tions and  findings  of  the  Chelf-Keatlng 
group,  their  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ments reforms  must  seem  obvlona.  Con- 
sider the  new  policies  ot  '"-^^"g  all  pardons 
and  tax-settlements  matters  ot  public  rec<»xl. 
of  requiring  all  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys to  give  full  time  to  Government  work 
(and  thus  avoid  "conflicts  of  interest"),  of 
centralizing  control  of  all  Government  litiga- 
tion to  prevent  contrived  or  accidental  delays 
beyond  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Exposure  is  but  half  the  function  of  a 
legislative  inquiry.  Remedy  is  the  other. 
Bipartisan  teamwcH-k  within  this  committee 
of  Congress  and  prompt  action  by  an  ad- 
minlatration  department  head  have  together 
brought  an  important  task  to  a  rounded 
conclualon. 


Ceonecticirt  Was  Tafrs  SccoiU  H 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELU 

or  CXJIiMBLTIClTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat.  Aufnut  3. 1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
oao,  I  include  a  recent  article  from  the 
Meriden  Record: 

SsMATOt  Cams  as  a  Schoolboy — CoNHacncur 
Was  Tatt's  Sacom  Home 


New  Havek. — July  31. — Although 
A.  Tatt.  who  died  today,  lived  in  Ohio  and 
represented  that  State  in  the  Senate,  Con- 
necticut was  his  second  home. 

This  State  had  known  him  since  he  was 
a  schoolboy  at  the  Taft  School  in  Watertown, 
founded  by  his  late  uiM:le.  Horace  Taft. 

It  knew  him  as  a  Yale  undegraduate.  as 
a  member  of  the  Tale  Corp.,  as  a  frequent 
Tlaltor  here  at  the  home  of  his  son.  WUliam 
Howard  Taft  III.  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  and 
all  of  Connecticut  came  to  know  him  last 
year  as  a  hard-hitting  political  campaigner. 

In  his  drive  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination,  Tatt  made  three  Connecti-> 
cut  appearances  in  1952.  although  he  knew 
the  cards  were  stacked  against  him  as  Gov- 
ernor Lodge.  Republican  State  Chairman 
Clarence  P.  Baldwin,  and  other  party  organi- 
Eation  leaders  were  openly  for  General  Elsen- 
hower. 

His  Connecticut  campaign  appearances, 
drawing  audiences  ^ranging  from  1,000  to 
1,700,  were  at  New  Haven  on  March  6,  at 
Willi  mantle  on  April  14.  and  at  Hartford  on 
May  S. 

Tatt  was  graduated  troax  Tale  In  1910,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  his  grandfather, 
Alphonso  Taft  (class  of  1833) ,  and  his  father, 
the  late  President  William  Howard  Taft  (class 
of  1878). 

TArT*B  brother,  Charles,  also  was  a  Tale 
graduate  (class  of  1918),  and  the  Senator's 
four  sons,  WUUam  Howard  m,  Robert,  Lloyd, 
and  Horace,  all  are  Yale  graduates.  Their 
classes  were  ie87.  18».  1944.  and  1940.  re- 
q>ectively. 

Tatt's  father  lived  In  New  Haven  and 
taught  at  the  Tale  Law  School  f ot  8  years, 
from  1918  to  1921,  after  leaving  the  White 
Boose. 

Aa  a  Tale  undergraduate.  Tlwr  give  prom- 
lae  ot  the  career  that  lay  before  him.  Be 
waa  president  of  the  untverstty  debating 
team  and  preaktent  of  the  Tale  du^tter  ot 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honorary  scholastic  fHkter- 
nlty. 

He  was  not  aUiletleaUy  Indlned.  but  the 
XeiO  ehuB  taook  ahows  ttiat  he  rowed  for  the 
aopfconofs  ««w  In  tntwdam  competition. 


Be  bad  been  a  aiember  of  the  Tale  Oorp. 
since  1SS6.  aervtng  on  each  Important  com- 
mittees as  those  oa  edacattonal  policy,  archi- 
tectunU  plana,  and  honorary  degreea. 

Tale  PrasldeBt  A.  Whitney  Grlswold  Is- 
sued this  statement: 

*nrale  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her  .most 
distinguished  graduatea.  We  are  an  shocked 
and  saddened  by  thie  sudden  tragedy.  Al- 
though Senator  Tatt  gave  himeflf  unspar- 
ingly to  his  public  duties,  he  had  a  devoted 
Interest  in  Tale  and  managed  to  find  time  In 
bis  btiey  life  to  nuiintaln  that  Interest. 

"As  a  fellow  ot  the  Tale  Oorp.  since  1938. 
he  served  Tale  faithfuUy  and  forcefully  as 
he  did  the  Nation.  Tale  extends  to  his  fam- 
Uy  her  deepest  sympathy." 

A  statement  of  regret  also  came  from  Re- 
publican State  Chairman  Clarenoe  F.  Bald- 
win, who  said: 

■"The  United  States  has  kxt  a  great  sUtee- 
man  and  the  BepubUcan  Party  a  great  leader 
in  Tavt. 

*T  know  ttw  members  of  the  ConnectlCTit 
Bepubtlean  Party  Join  with  me  in  extending 
aay  sympathy  to  the  naembers  of  Senator 
TatTb  family." 


Taft:  AT* 


exi;ension  of  remarks 


or 


HON.  PETER  FREUNGHUTSEN,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVBS 
Mondav.  August  5. 1953 

Mr.  FREUNGHXTYSEN.  Mr.  ^leaker, 
in  common  with  my  colleagues  and 
countless  millions  of  citizens  thjronghout 
the  country,  I  feel  a  very  real  sense  of 
loss  bi  the  passing  of  Senator  Rovkkt  A. 
Tapt.  His  tmtimely  death  comes  as  a 
severe  shock  to  the  entire  Nation.  The 
loss  is  a  grievous  one.  He  was  one  of 
this  country's  most  distinguished  and 
useful  public  servants.  Although  he 
never  achieved  his  ambition  to  become 
President,  Senator  Tapt — like  Henry 
Clay  in  his  day — shaped  the  political 
iMlosophy  and  destinies  of  the  Nation. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Senator 
Tapt  by  many  people,  and  I  shduld  like 
now  to  oxninent  on  ocUy  ex>e  aspect  of 
his  character.  Bob  Tapt  was  a  fighter 
for  his  principles.  He  did  not  accept  the 
easy  generalizations  on  which  so  many 
in  public  life  rely.  He  thought  a  prob- 
lem through,  and  held  to  his  convictions 
tenaciously.  He  Insisted  on  exploring 
the  facts  of  a  given  situation,  and  forced 
others  to  think  about  all  sides  of  com- , 
pkac  issues.  Although  some  may  have 
not  agreed  with  all  his  ctxicliisions. 
young  and  old  alike  benefited  from  the 
clarity  of  his  thinking,  his  tenacity  of 
purpose,  his  unquestioned  Integrity,  and 
his  devotion  to  his  country. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
Uke  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Scimce  Monitor  of  August  1, 
1953.  In  describing  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  Senator  Tapt.  It  epito- 
mizes the  countless  editorials  and  eulo- 
gies which  have  appeared  not  cmly  in 
this  coimtry  but  throughout  the  world. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
SofAioa  Tapt:  A  TowxanfC  Picxjbb 

Within  the  last  6  months  the  public  serv- 
ices of  Senator  Robbt  A.  Tatt.  at  Ohio,  have 
risen  to  the  highest  Ibv^b  b(  M 


I 

-; 


I 
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nrosDlaent  career.  «nrtlBe  •  pomtr  wldom 
wielded  from  outatde  the  WWte  Houae. 

TV>  him  belonged  an  exceptional  Intellect, 
rare  force  of  character,  and  a  blunt  honeoty 
which  the  country  respected.  Without  any 
of  the  gifts  of  histrionics  and  few  of  the  arU 
of  affability,  he  nevertheless  held  a  position 
of  undisputed  congressional  leadership  in 
his  party  by  breadth  of  Information,  depth 
of  conviction,  and  even  a  genial  warmth 
known  best  to  his  close  associates. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  aspire  to 
the  oOce  his  father.  WUUam  Howard  Taft. 
bad  held  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
HI*  college  day  memories  were  of  the  White 
House,  where  he  met  Martha  Bowers,  the 
future  Mrs.  'raft,  mother  of  their  four  sons 
and  a  witty,  effective  member  at  the  "Bob 
and  Martha"  campaign  team. 

Into  his  aspiration  he  put  not  only  hard, 
steady  political  work,  through  the  Ohio  Leg< 
lalature  into  the  United  States  Senate  and 
three  presidential  nominating  conventions, 
but  also  a  downright  insistence  on  conserva- 
tive political  principles  In  which  he  never 
lacked  the  courage  to  risk,  even  defy,  un- 
popularity. 

This  paid  off  notably  In  connection  with 
the  moat  prominent  piece  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  bear  his  name — the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
t>n  labor  relations.  ChaUenged  by  the  Tru- 
man administration  and  labor  union  leader- 
ship In  his  last  race  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate,  he  won  by  the  largest  pluraUty  ever 
recorded  for  that  office  In  Ohio.  And  though 
the  act  was  attacked  as  a  "slave  Ubor  law," 
he  was  able  to  point  out  that  labor  organiza- 
tion continued  to  grow  under  It. 

Tet  he  was  not  so  conservative  but  that 
on  at  least  three  subJecU  he  occupied  a  more 
liberal  poeltion  than  the  extreme  right  wing 
of  his  party.  These  Included  legislation  for 
public  bousing,  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  fcr  medical  services  that  would  offset 
the  New  Deal  demand  for  health  Insurance. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  foreign  poUcy  that 
Senator  Tatt  probably  strove  most  Indtis- 
trlously  to  establish  tor  himself  a  line  of 
reasoning  which  he  felt  waa  In  keeping  with 
the  temper  of  the  people  and  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Many  felt  that 
be  failed  fully  to  grasp  the  dangers  that 
beset  America  in  the  International  field,  yet 
they  could  not  say  that  he  was  whcrtly  un- 
sympathetic to  the  needs  of  a  defense  beyond 
the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Tatt  was  a  very  complex  man.  Be- 
cause his  acute  legal  mind  grasped  distinc- 
tions not  easy  to  convey  to  the  layman  and 
balked  at  Imperfect  measures  or  broad  dele- 
gations of  power,  he  sometimes  am>eared 
Inconsistent  to  his  critics,  but  he  believed 
bis  positions  to  be  coherent  and  sound,  and 
not  even  his  opponents  doubted  his  In- 
tegrity. 

The  final  year  of  his  career  gave  the  Na- 
tion reason,  laonovvr,  to  credit  him  with 
a  magiuuiimlty,  a  largeness  of  characto',  and 
an  ability  to  sxirmount  disappointment 
which  more  than  ever  entitled  him  to  be 
called  Mr.  Republican.  Through  most  of  the 
first  congressional  sesslcm  under  a  BepubU- 
can  administration  In  30  years  he  was  a 
pillar  of  strength  to  President  Elsenhower 
and  his  party.  It  Is  perhaps  In  that  role 
that  Mr.  Tarr  deserves  most  to  be  remem- 
bered. 


Dvcct 


EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


XN  THE  SSNAIV  OF  THE  UMilEU  8TATS8 

Monday.  August  3. 19S3 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimow  cooaent  to  have  printed  In 
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The  e 


A;  ipendlx 


. of  the  RacoKD  a  re«riu- 

a  loi>ted  by  the  General  Assembly 
State  of  Illinois,  approving  direct 
presld(  intial  primaries. 

being  no  obJecUcm.  the  resolu- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


tion 
RacoM, 


las 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  9 
Whe^as   there   la  widespread   dissatlsfac- 
w:  th  the  method  of  selecting  preslden- 
ca  Mlldates  by  national  conventions  of 
m4Jor  political  parties;  and 

I  In  many  States  the  voters  and 

of   both   major   political    parties 

It^tle  voice  in  the  namlrg  of  delegates 

national  conventions,  nor  Indeed  In 

of  the  nominees  for  President; 


tion 

tial 

the 

Whereas 
members 
have 
to  the 
the 
and 

Whcteas 


sel  tctlon 


defects 


be 

SUtes 

Stati 

Senator 

of 

States. 


tlves 


dxuing  the  recent  political  con- 
of  the  two  major  political  parties 
and  shortcomings  of   the  con- 
system  as   presently  existing   were 
upon  millions  of  television  screens 
by  radio  to  other  millions  of 
Therefore  be  it 

by  the  Senate  of  the  »8th  (ien- 

Ak*emhly  of  the  Stute  of  lUinoU  {the 

of  Representatives  concurring  herein). 

we  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of 

United  States  to  take  appropriate  action 

that  candidates  for  the  offices  of 

and  Vice  President  of  the  United 

shall  be  selected  in  national  conven- 

>y  delegates  of  the  several  States  and 

to  be  elected  In  a  direct  primary; 

It  further 

That  copies  of  this  resolution 

to  the  President  of  the  United 

Senate,  to  the  Spealur  of  the  United 

House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 

and  Representative  from  the  State 

Ill(noU   In   the   Congress   of    the   United 


▼entloas 
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ventioA 
portra;  'ed 
and  carried 
homes 

Res<$ved 
eral 
House 
That 
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to  pro4ride 
Presid  int 
States 
tions 
territ4lrles 
and  bi 

Rest  lived, 
forirarded 


Ada|)ted  by  the  Senate  AprU  15,  1953. 
JoBH  Wm.  Chapman, 

President  of  ttte  Senate. 
ArwAKD    H.    Alxxamdxs, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
in  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
lUy  e,  1953. 

Wabszw  T.  Wooa, 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representativea. 
Fbxd  W.  Rxtcoc, 
Clerk  o/  House  of  Representativea. 
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Staled  by  Ralpk  E.  Becker  •■  Bekalf 
t  Bar  AMMiatiM  •£  tiw  Dislrict  ol 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  mw  ToaK 
'  :HK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVXS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

GAMBLE     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 

include  the  following  statement 

of  Raii^  E.  Becker,  on  behalf  of  the  Bar 

Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

a  special  subcommittee  of  the 


befors 
Rules 


ai'pMtf 


1 
tion. 

My 

complbtely 
at  a  rqport 


Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseidatives: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
eommittee,  my  name  is  Bali^  B.  Becker.    I 
attorney  with  offices  at   1346  Con- 
neetlckit  Avenue  NW..  and  a  member  of  the 
•locution  of  the  District  of  OolumMa. 
here  on  behalf  o<  that  assocla- 


purpoM  Is  to  dlaeusa  with  you  la  a 
objective  manner  tbe  blghllgbts 
{mparad  hy  a  veetal  eqniiBUtee 


of  the  bar  association  recommending  11 
rules  of  procedure  for  congressional  hear- 
ings. The  report  crystallises  the  thinking 
of  many  people,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  believe  that  It  U  vlUl  to  estab- 
lish and  adhere  to  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  conduct  of  congressional 
hearings. 

Mr.  W.  Cameron  Burton,  president  of  our 
association,  wishes  to  express  to  you  on  be- 
half of  the  association  his  thanks  for  your 
invitation  to  appear  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
F.  Gloyd  Await,  chairman  of  our  committee, 
regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  appear  in  this 
matter  before  your  subcommittee  because 
of  a  prior  professional  engagement. 

I  compliment  the  members  of  3rour  sub- 
committee for  the  expeditious  manner  In 
which  you  have  already  progressed  In  these 
hearings,  and  the  forthright  way  In  which 
you  have  recognized  the  Importance  at  this 
problem. 

Having  been  counsel  to  an  Important  Sen- 
ate subcommittee.  I  can  fully  appreciate  tbe 
problems  Involved  In  effectuating  the  pur- 
pose and  objectives  of  congressional  hearings. 
We.  as  lawyers  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
with  our  Intimate  knowledge  of  Congress, 
are  In  an  advantageous  position  to  under- 
stand the  point  of  view  and  the  duties  and 
res(>onsibilltles  of  Congress,  while  at  the 
same  time  to  continue  to  be  the  jealous 
guardians  of  the  rights  and  Ubertlcs  of  the 
citizenry. 

Without  question,  we  recogniae  the  tloM- 
honored  tradition  and  right  and  the  au- 
thority, power,  and  propriety  of  Congress 
to  conduct  hearings  and  Investigations. 

The  issue  Involved  Is  -one  that  affects  all 
citizens.  It  Is  a  question  of  applying  funda- 
mentals. Including  the  principle  of  fair  play. 
Applying  fair  play,  congressional  hearings  can 
be  made  far  more  effective  than  at  preeent. 
We,  as  men  who  Uve  by  rules  of  law,  most 
of  which  are  set  forth  with  particularity 
and  deflniteness,  have  been  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  in  matters  of  congressional  In- 
vestigations there  is  no  uniform  specific  set 
of  rules,  nor  Is  there  any  uniform  code  of 
procedxire  applicable  to  committee  hearings. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  who  heretofore  hava 
testified  before  you.  have  agreed  that  sums 
rules  of  procedure  should  be  adopted  and 
followed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  submit  our  report 
and  respectfully  request  that  it  be  incliided 
In  the  record.  I  will  refer  briefly  to  only 
certain  of  tbe  highlights  of  our  report  and 
I  wUl  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Under  section  2  of  our  rules,  we  have  out- 
lined the  right  to  counsel  as  well  as  tb* 
method  of  participation  by  cotmsel. 

We  have  been  partictilarly  concerned  that 
In  such  matters  as  examination,  cross- 
examination,  scope  of  testimony,  right  or 
duty  to  testify,  and  sUnllar  problems,  whicb 
are  the  particular  field  of  lawyers,  we  as  a 
group  have  been  excluded  from  congressional 
hearings.  It  Is  most  Important  that  in  bear- 
ings out  of  which  can  grow  contempt  or 
perjury  proceedings,  and  In  which  a  man 
may  find  himself  In  prison  tor  years,  and 
perhaps  ruined  for  life,  he  should  have  ttaa 
right  to  counsel. 

(a)  It  is  provided  that  counsel  may  advlaa 
a  witness  of  his  constitutional  and  oCbar 
rights. 

(b)  He  may  make  objections  to  questions 
and  procediu-es  and  submit  legal  memo- 
randa. 

(c)  Within  reasonable  limits  fixed  by  the 
committee,  and  where  such  questions  are 
relevant  to  the  inquiry,  counsel  may  ex- 
amine witnesses  who  testify  with  respect  to 
his  client. 

I  wish  to  dwell  on  this  point  for  a  moment. 
since  it  seems  to  have  caused  some  oonosm 
to  your  committee  up  to  the  present  time. 
Tour  committee  is  justly  afraid  that  cer- 
tain counsel  may  needleesly  impede  the  ac- 
tivities of  committees  by  extensive  cross 
ex—Upatioa  designed  to  baoper  and  tiinCtar 
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an  investlgatlen.  Wt  considered  this  prob- 
lem particularly  in  view  ef  the  lengthy 
cross-examination  which  has  been  carried  on 
In  various  courts  where  communistic  activ- 
ities has  been  one  of  the  subjects  Involved. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  tbe  fact  that  repre- 
hensible conduct  by  a  lawyer  is  possible  and 
must  be  guarded  against.  We  are  opposed 
to  these  tactics.  Where  croas-examlnatton 
Is  concerned,  it  Is  tbe  most  dangerous  area 
for  abuse. 

Cross-examination  Is  not  an  absolute 
right.  Fn-  example,  our  rule  6  provides  for 
cross-examination  at  a  witness  when  lUegal 
conduct  has  been  Imputed  to  any  person, 
provided  a  majority  of  the  committee  ap- 
proves. 

As  a  further  safeguard,  we  have  provided 
that  counsel  for  a  wltnees  shall  conduct  him- 
self In  a  proper  manner.  His  failure  to  do  so 
will  subject  him  to  disciplinary  measures. 
Including  removal. 

We  believe  that  the  right  to  cross-examina- 
tion Is  essential,  but  we  have  provided  that 
the  cocnmittae  Itself  can  fix  the  reasonable 
limits  within  which  cross-examination  can 
be  conducted.  Questions  asked  on  croes- 
examlnatlon  must  be  relevant  to  the  Inquiry. 
We  tMlleve  that  with  these  limitations,  every 
committee  can  adequately  protect  Itself 
against  unnecessary  cross-examination. 

We  have  also  granted  to  counsel  the  right 
to  file  a  written  statement  as  part  of  the 
record.  We  believe  that  this  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  speed  with  which  an  Investi- 
gating committee  can  conduct  its  activities 
and  yet  will  allow  a  further  explanation  on 
the  part  of  a  witness  or  his  counsel  If  he 
feels  It  necessary. 

Under  our  rule  8  we  have  stated  that  the 
judlcifc.1  rules  of  evidence  need  not  apply.  A 
close  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
might  poesibly  hamper  a  committee.  We 
have  provided  that  the  witness  should  be 
limited  to  testimony  of  substantial  probative 
force  and  If  reasonably  possible,  should  be 
limited  to  facts  within  his  knowledge.  For 
meet  committees,  this  establishes  no  new 
principle  or  method  of  procedure.  We  pro- 
vide also  that  the  committee  shall  rtile  upon 
the  admlasibUlty  of  all  evidence. 

Our  rule  7  ccmcems  subpenas.  searches, 
and  selzurss.  We  believe  that  If  these  judi- 
cial tools  are  used,  as  they  must  be,  then  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  llnaitations  used  In 
any  court.  These  are  tools  which  have  been 
developed  througiXHit  the  course  of  judicial 
history,  and  the  protections  against  their 
abuse  which  have  grown  up  with  them  must 
be  exercised  concurrently.  If  a  congres- 
sional committee  has  the  right  of  subpena 
or  searoh  and  seizure,  so  the  wltnees  must  b^ 
protected  against  their  passible  abuse.  The 
rule  provides  that  the  chairman,  or  a  mem- 
ber designated  by  the  chairman,  shall  have 
power  to  issue  a  subpena  and  on  any.  contest 
a  majority  of  tbe  eommittae  can  rule  on  tbe 
iHuanee  of  a  subpena. 

Our  rule  9  provides  standards  for  perti- 
nency. It  is  highly  important  that  testi- 
mony or  evidence  adduced  from  witnesses  be 
pertinent  to  the  Investigation  or  inquiry. 
This  is  partlcularly  true  If  a  witness  should 
raise  the  Issus  of  pertinency,  refuse  to  testi- 
fy, and  Congress  should  contemplate  con- 
tempt proceedings. 

This  problem  is  covered  in  detail  on  pages 
14  and  18  at  tbe  report.  Tbe  reason  for 
emphasis  on  the  matter  of  pertinency  is  be- 
cause the  courts  have  found  too  often  that 
a  congressional  cemmlttee  has  dealt  with  the 
irrelevant  and  immaterial.  Our  rule  ^t>- 
vldes  that  If  tbe  pertinency  of  a  quesUon  is 
raised  and  the  committee  overrules  an  ob- 
jsctlon.  then  the  committee  must  state  the 
basis  of  pertinency.  The  only  limitations 
which  have  been  placed  upon  committee 
counsel  is  that  the  questions  be  pertinent 
and  that  they  not  seek  to  elicit  responses 
which  reflect  unnecessarily  upon  the  charac- 
ter or  reputation  of  any  person. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  tbe  Isstie  of 
ibaterlaUty  In  perjury  proceedings.    Tbeve 


is  no  distinction  between  materiality  and 
pertinency  except  that  under  tbe  statutes. 
pertlnencry  relates  to  eonteaspt  preessdings 
and  materiality  relates  to  peijmy  pro- 
ceedings. 

To  ilhistrate  the  issues  at  per^nency  and 
materiality,  we  note  that  slnee  a  citation 
issued  in  September  of  19&0,  there  has  been 
a  definite  trend  in  contempt  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  courts  to  uphold  the  esse 
of  the  witness  against  the  United  States. 
This  slgniflcant  trend  is  represented  by  40 
acquittals.  Including  voluntary  Government 
dismissals,  where  the  United  States  lost  Its 
case  on  grounds  of  constitutional  privilege 
or  pertinency,  as  against  six  guilty  cases 
where  the  contempt  was  upheld. 

For  example,  if  during  a  hearing  a  witness 
realises  that  Interrogation  by  conunlttee 
members  is  not  pertinent,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  treat  the  proceeding  as  a  mockery.  He 
Icnows  at  once  that  the  case  will  be  thrown 
out  of  court  on  the  grounds  that  the  ques- 
tions were  not  pertinent  to  the  issue  In- 
volved. There  Is  no  need  to  cite  the  many 
Instances  referred  to  above  In  which  this 
situation  has  actually  occurred. 

One  of  the  major  objections  to  commit- 
tee hearings  and  Information  submitted  to 
a  committee.  Is  that  once  that  information 
gets  Into  the  committee's  handa.  It  might 
just  as  weU  be  i  ubllshed  to  the  whole  world. 
Some  committees  seem  to  be  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  retain  any  Information  vrlth- 
out  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 
I  believe  this  committee  is  well  aware  of  the 
harm  that  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  state- 
ments made  to  committees  which  commit- 
tee members  themselves  feel  should  not  be 
publicized. 

We  have  therefore  provided  in  our  rule  10 
that  no  statement  which  reflects  adversely 
upon  an  Individual  shall  be  Issued  or  made 
public  by  the  committee  or  any  member  of 
Its  staff  unless  tbe  statement  Is  pertinent 
and  has  been  so  determined  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee;  secondly,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  has  consented  to  Its 
Issuance;  and.  finally,  that  the  report  Is 
based  on  evidence  gathered  at  public  hear- 
ings and  not  upon  Information  obtained  In 
preliminary  conferences  or  private  Investi- 
gations. We  believe  that  this  Is  tbe  mini- 
mum protection  that  Is  owed  to  any  wit- 
ness. It  likewise  protects  the  Congress  from 
unjustified  attacks  based  on  the  misuse  of 
committee  Information. 

Otir  11th  rule  covers  television.  We  be- 
lieve that  subjecting  a  witness  to  the  pub- 
Uc  view  on  television.  If  he  Is  unwilling  to 
appear.  Is  an  Invasion  of  his  rights.  It  has 
already  proved  both  embarrassing  as  well  as 
degrading.  ' 

We  have  provided  that  where  testimony 
is  to  be  televised,  the  witness  shall  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  by  the  committee  at  least 
34  hours  prior  to  the  time  specified  for  the 
taking  of  his  testimony.  A  witness  may  re- 
quest that  his  testimony  not  be  televised, 
provided  he  makes  his  request  at  least  12 
hovirs  prior  to  the  time  he  Is  scheduled  to 
testify.  This  will  allow  the  committee  time 
to  make  other  arrangements  and  It  will  also 
protect  the  witness. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  highlights  of  our 
II  rules.  More  detailed  rules  could  have 
be«i  drafted.  Our  committee  concluded, 
however,  that  only  the  general  outline  should 
be  drawn,  the  framework  established,  and 
the  pattern  set. 

We  believe  such  rules  will  enable  the  Con- 
grsss  to  eliminate  certain  of  tbe  loose  prac- 
tices new  existing  and  to  tighten  up  and 
■tandardlas  procedures  within  reasonable 
limitations.  This  wlU  aid  tbe  Congress  to 
sstablisb  a  better  record  before  tbe  courts. 

Our  aim  bas  been  twofold:  to  •coompUsb 
tbe  pivpase  of  Ccmgress  wbUe  at  tbe  same 
time  to  ivotect  tbe  rlgbto  of  fbe  witness. 
We  deetre  to  see  ooeamlttses  fulfill  their  «»- 
jectlve.  It  is  our  hope  that  tbe  Oongreas 
can  make  its  fact  finding  aetivltlse  man 


sgstU^  Instead  of  defeating  tbe  purpoaea 
of  its  hearings. 

We  bave  assumed  tbe  baste  position  that 
it  is  tbe  duty  and  obligation  of  witnesses  and 
their  eovnoel  to  cooperate  fully  with  tbe 
•ommlttees  ef  the  Congress  in  the  exercise 
of  their  proper  and  legal  Investigations. 
Ooncurrently,  we  have  assumed  the  equally 
basic  positkm  that  witnesses  must  be  pro- 
tected against  abuses  and  unnecessary 
harassing  treatment,  and  ttiat  the  confiden- 
tial relationahip  of  towyer  and  eUent  cxast 
be  respected. 

We  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  our  aasoet- 
atlon  is  not  taking  any  position  on  any  bill 
before  this  committee.  We  simply  recom- 
mend a  group  of  rules  to  this  committee  to 
cast  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  prob- 
lem and  to  aid  this  committee  In  its  deliber- 
ations. Our  recommendations  are  free  of 
partisanahip  and  no  personalities  are  in- 
volved. 

We  believe  that  our  rules  are  well  con- 
sidered, worlcable,  and  entirely  reasonable. 
The  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colnoa- 
bia  recommends  their  adoption  by  all  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

May  I  thank  you  again  for  your  patience 
and  y<m~  kind  consideration  In  allowing  the 
bar  association  to  be  represented  before  your 
committee. 

BOLBB  cr  PaocsBOxx  roe  Ccwcawwnfmaa 

HXAXINGS 


B, 


(Report  of  special  committee  of  the  Bar 
elation  of  the  District  of  ColumbU) 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  beoomer 
more  and  more  aware  of  alleged  abuses  in 
the  exwclse  of  Its  Investigatory  powers  and 
In  the  conduct  of  Its  committee  hearings. 
Much  criticism  both  from  the  public  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  has  been  made  ef 
the  conduct  as  well  as  the  motive  and  pur- 
pose bade  of  some  of  the  Investigations. 

There  Is  no  specific  set  of  rules  for  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  hearings  ap- 
plicable to  all  congressional  conunlttees. 
Each  committee  often  makes  Its  own  rules 
of  procedure  with  no  announced  rules  of 
conduct.  To  remedy  what  Is  believed  to  be  a 
defective  procedure  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  during  recent  years  introduced 
bills  and  resolutions  suggesting  definite  rules 
of  conduct  to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress 
to  guide  and  control  all  committees  In  Itta 
exercise  of  their  investigatory  function. 

President  King  on  February  19.  1963,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  legislative  Investi^- 
tlon,  and  requested  the  committee  to  study 
and  report  to  you  with  respect  to  rules  of 
procedure  for  congressional  hearings.  We, 
the  undersigned,. are  therefore  submtttiBg 
herewith  proposed  rules  and  a  report.  Tho 
report  also  discusses  certain  additional  re- 
lated matters  not  specially  covered  by  tbe 
proposed  rules. 

We  have  anmimnt  the  basic  position  that 
It  is  the  duty  and  <*Hgatlon  of  witnesses 
and  counsel  to  cooperate  fully  vrtth  commit- 
tees erf  the  congress  In  the  exercise  of  thetr 
proper  and  legal  Investigations.  Concur- 
rently, witnesses  must  be  protected  agatest 
badgering,  abuse,  harassing,  and  tmneccaeary 
embarrassing  treatment.  elO»er  by  members 
of  the  committee  or  Its  staff;  and  when  law- 
yen  are  called  as  witnesses  the  confidenttal 
relationship  with  their  client  mtist  be  re- 
spected. Any  rules  must  also  protect  the 
character.  Integrity,  and  reputation  of  other 
persons  from  being  tmfalrly  attacked  by 
unscrupulous  witnesses  using  hearsay,  rumor, 
gossip,  and  simitar  unsupported  Informatlen. 
TlMse  profMsed  rules  grant  certain  rlgbU 
to  witnesses  and  counsel  and  impose  specific 
timltatlons  on  congressional  committees.  It 
Is.  therefore,  a  twofeid  operation  which  we 
are  recommending  sIuNfld  be  adopted  by 
•very  committee  of  Congress  before  it  com- 
mences <Hperations.  Ttie  rules  proposed 
sbouM  be  established  for  any  committee  and 
we  not  so  restrictive  that  tbey  cannot  bo 
adapted  In  toto  and  leave  the  committee 
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quite  free  to  make  »ny  r«Mon«t>Ie  InvMtt. 
gatlon. 

We  are  not  criticizing  any  of  the  augges- 
tloM  made  In  varloua  congreaalonal  tolUa,  nor 
have  we  gone  aa  far  aa.  or  In  as  great  detail 
aa.  some  of  theae  suggeationa.  However,  we 
beUeve  that  the  rulea  propoaed  by  yoiir  com- 
mittee are  reaaonable,  and  while,  of  ooxirae. 
we  cannot  attempt  to  tell  Congreaa  what  Ita 
committees  should  do,  we  feel  that  our  rec- 
ommendations are  the  minimum  that  aa 
Investigating  committee  should  adopt. 

We  realize  that  a  rule  with  respect  to  tele- 
vision may  cause  ctmalderable  debate,  but 
believe  that  our  recommendation  in  thla 
respect  should  be  made,  even  though  It  la 
quite  likely  that  many  committees  Biay  not 
adopt  It. 

Bnttrely  apart  from  any  policy  which  com- 
mitteea  of  Congress  may  have,  we  neverthe- 
less, as  your  committee,  believe  it  our  duty 
to  report  to  you  such  rules  which.  In  our 
opinion,  will  protect  witnesses  and  lawyers 
before  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittees. 
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1.  Inf(»mation  for  wltneaaes:  Witnesses 
should  be  adv-sed  of  the  contents  of  the  law 
or  resolution  authorizing  the  instant  investi- 
gation. Such  witnesses  should  also  be  ad- 
vised of  their  constitutional  protection 
against  being  forced  to  give  self-lncrlminat- 
Ing  testimony. 

a.  Right  to  counsel:  (a)  counsel  for  wit- 
ness: At  every  hearing  (public  or  executive), 
every  witness  shall  have  the  right  to  coiinaeL 
At  any  examination  or  other  proceedings 
(other  than  a  hearing),  every  witness  when 
Interrogated  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
or  a  member  of  its  staff,  shall  be  Informed 
that  he  has  the  right  to  counsel. 

(b)  Participation  of  counsel:  Counsel  shall 
have  the  right  on  behalf  of  a  witness  to  par- 
ticipate In  hearings  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

(1)  To  advlae  a  witness  of  his  ocmstitu- 
tloiuU  and  other  rights. 

(3)  To  make  objections  to  questions  and 
procedures  and  to  submit  legal  memoranda 
in  support  of  objections  ( the  objections  shall 
tie  incorporated  in  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  such  memoranda  shall  be  filed 
with  the  record ) . 

(3)  To  cross-examine  witnesses  who  testify 
with  respect  to  counsel's  client,  where  such 
questions  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry  and 
within  reaaonable  limits  fixed  by  Um  com- 
mittee. 

(4)  To  file  as  part  of  the  record  a  written 
statement  of  counsel's  client  explaining  or 
refuting  any  statements  or  testimony  relat- 
ing to  said  witness,  providing  such  state- 
ment shall  not  contain  any  scurrilous  or  de- 
famatory matter. 

(c)  Conduct  of  coiinsel:  Counsel  for  a 
witness  shall  conduct  himself  in  a  profes- 
aional,  ethical,  and  proper  manner.  Bis 
failure  to  do  so  shall,  upcm  a  finding  to  that 
effect  by  a  majority  of  the  conunlttee,  sub- 
ject such  coiinael  to  disciplinary  action, 
which  may  Include  warning,  censure,  re- 
moval  of  counsel,  or  a  reconunendatlon  of 
contempt  proceedings.  In  case  of  removal 
of  counsel,  the  witness  shall  have  a  reaaon- 
able time  to  obtain  other  counsel.  Should 
the  witness  fall  or  refuse  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  other  counsel  within  a  reaaonable 
time,  the  hearings  shall  continue,  and  the 
testimony  of  such  witness  shall  be  heard 
without  benefit  of  counsel. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  shall  confine 
hla  questions  to  matters  pertinent  to  the 
Inquiry  and  shall  not  propound  questions 
which  woiUd  elicit  responses  unnecessarily 
reflecting  adversely  upon  the  character  and 
reputation  of  any  peraoa. 

3.  Hearings  should  be  publie.  »  eomptote 
record  kept  and  tranacrlpt  available.  All 
hearings  should  be  public,  except  aa  may  b* 
determined  by  majorl^  vote  oC  Xbm  oom^ 
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A   complete   and   accurate   record 
kept  of  all  testimony  and  proceed- 
hearlngs  (both  public  and  in  execu- 
).    Any  witness,  or  his  counsel, 
ixpense  of  the  witness,  may  obtain  a 
of  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
iny  clrcimostances,  and  where  a  wit- 
been   accused  of   a  criminal   of- 
,  or  his  counsel,  at  hla  own  expense, 
obtain  a  transcript  (rf  the  entire  record 
to  such  accuaatlon.  except  that  he 
obtain  a  transcript  of  the  record  if 
maj<^lty  of  the  committee  believes  that 
of  the  Nation  be  Involved, 
of  executive  session  to  avoid  im- 
Injtiry  to  rqimtatlon:   If   a  ma- 
Df  the  committee  believes   that  the 
of  a  witness  in  a  public  hear- 
unnecessarUy  or  unjustly  Injure 
refutation  or  the  reputation  of  other 
I.  the  committee  shall  interrogate 
in  an  executive  session  for  the 
of    determining    the    necessity    or 
of  conducting  such  interrogation 
In  a  public  hearing, 
of  persons  affected  by  a  hearing : 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
(whether  public  or  In  executive 
(a)  who  believes  that  his  character 
reputation  has  been  adversely  affected  or 
improper   or   degrading    conduct, 
ttielf  illegal,  has  been  Imputed  by  any 
wrson  during  the  course  of  a  hearing. 
^ve  the  right  to  appear  in  person  or 
before   the  con\mittee,   to  give 
germane  to  the  subject  and  to  file 
with  reHXCt  to  the  derogatory 
and  (b)   to  whom  has  been  im- 
lllegal  conduct  by  any  other  person 
the  course  of  a  hearing  Shall  have 
to  appear  in  person  or  by  counsel 
the  committee  to  give  testimony  ger- 
o  the  subject,  to  file  a  statement  with 
to    the    derogatory    testimony    and, 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
to  cross-examine  such  other  person 
petition  for  and  receive  compulsory 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor 
opportunity  for  the  hearing  of  testl- 
from  such  witnesses, 
ifumber  of  hearings:  No  hearing  shall 
without  a  majority  of  the  com- 
present.     No  hearings  shall  be  con- 
wlthout  the  attendance  ot  at  least 
oAembers  of  the  committee. 
6  iibpenas,  searches,  and  seizures: 
Subpenas  shall  be  signed  and  Issued 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  other 
of  the  committee  designated  by  the 
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Any  person  upon  whom  any  subpena 
may  appear  before  the  committee 
that  the  subpena  be  quashed  or 
Such  motion  shall  be  ruled  upon 
1  oajorlty  of  the  committee. 
Counsel   shall  be  permitted  to  raise 
as  to  unreasonable  searches  and 
of  persons,  papers,  and  effects,  and 
mijority  vote  the  committee  shall  rule 
1  eapect  to  qtiestions  raised. 
Subpenas    shall    comprise    (1)     sub- 
ad  testlficaudum  and    (3)    subpenas 
tecum  for  the  production  of  books, 
,  documents,  and  other  objects.    The 
duces  teciim  should  deecribe  with 
particularity  the  books,  records, 
i.  and  other  objects  which  the  wit- 
called  upon  to  produce. 

of  evidence:   A  witness  shall  be 

to  testim<»iy  of  substantial  proba- 

and,  where  consistent  with  reason- 

e^cpedltlon,  shall  also  be  limited  to  the 

of   facts   within   his   knowledge. 

rules  of  evidence  need  not  apply. 

o4mxnlttee  shall  rule  upon  the  admlssl- 

3f  all  evidence. 

Fprttnency  of  questions:  A  witness,  or 

may  object  to  a  question  on  the 

of  pertinency.    In  the  event  that  the 

overrules  the  objection  and  orders 

to  reply,  the  conunlttee  shall 

1  tM  basts  upon  which  such  question  is 


pertinent.  A  witness,  or  his  counsel,  shall 
have  the  right  to  note  an  exception  to  stieh 
ruling  and  to  sUte  briefly  the  grounds  ot  bis 
objection. 

10.  Limitation  upon  reports  reftoetlng 
upon  individual  repuUtions:  No  report  or 
other  statement  reflecting  adversely  upon  the 
reputation  of  any  individual  shall  be  Issued 
or  made  public  by  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  its  staff,  unless  (a)  such  report 
or  statement  is  germane  and  pertinent  to  the 
purpose  of  the  hearing  and  has  been  so  de- 
termined by  majority  vote  of  the  committee; 
(b)  a  nuk jorlty  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  consented  to  the  laauanoe  oC 
such  report  or  statement;  and  (c)  such  re- 
port is  baaed  upon  evidence  preaented  at 
public  hearings  and  not  upon  information 
obtained  at  a  preliminary  conference  or 
through  private  investigation. 

11.  Television  hearing*:  Any  witness  whose 
testimony  Is  to  l>e  televised  shall  be  notified 
in  writing  by  the  committee  at  least  34  hours 
prior  to  the  time  specified  by  the  committee 
for  the  taking  of  his  testimony.  A  witness 
may  request  that  his  testimony  not  be  tele- 
vised and  the  committee  shall  accede  thereto, 
provided  such  request  be  made  to  the  com- 
mittee at  least  13  hours  prior  to  such  hearing. 

coweirruTiOKAL,  histosical,  and  pacto*i> 

BACKCaOONO 

The  Constitution  contains  no  express  pro- 
vision authorizing  congressional  investiga- 
tion. However,  even  before  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  the  colonies  made  investiga- 
tions for  their  individual  legislative  pur- 
poses. After  1787  the  Congress  twgan  to 
initiate  and  conduct  investigations  prinel- 
paUy  as  an  aid  to  legislation,  but  in  many 
instances  to  ascertain  facta  as  to  the  oOkcial 
conduct  of  governmental  functions.  As  early 
as  1793.'  the  House  of  Representatives  eon- 
ducted  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair.  The  first  Senate  investiga* 
tlon  with  subpena  power  was  made  of  the 
Seminole  Indian  campaign  of  General  Jack. 
son  in  IP'.S.*  Although  the  Constitution 
contains  ;<  j  express  authorization  for  inves- 
tigations. It  early  was  understood  and  has 
since  been  recognized  as  a  functional  power 
of  the  Congress  to  Investigate  for  leglalattr* 
purposes.  Such  power  is  now  so  firmly  es- 
tablished as  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 

The  pertinent  constitutional  provisions 
which  have  resulted  in  the  development  oC 
a  great  volume  of  case  law  are  for  conven- 
ience here  quoted: 

Article  I.  section  1: 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  ahaU 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  Stoteaw 
^which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives." 

Article  I,  section  8: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  •  •  e 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  oC 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  depart- 
ment or  ofQcer  thereof." 

Amendment  I: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  pf  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  aaaemMe. 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances." 

Amendment  tV: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  la 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  selaures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrante  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seised." 


*S  Ann.  Cong.  490  4>4  - 
•33  Ann.  Cong.  70. 
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.  Amendment  ▼: 

"No  person  •  •  *  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  crlnilnai  case  to  be  a  witness  sgalnst 
hinwclf.  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  Uw." 

Amendment  VI: 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  acciised 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  apeedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
District  wherein  «tae  crime  staiOl  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law.  and  to  be 
Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses st^lJast  him;  to  have  compulsory  proc- 
ess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense." 

There  are  a  number  of  congressional  in- 
vestigations, the  validity  of  which  liave  all 
been  sustained  by  the  judiciary.' 

There  were  a  number  of  congressional  In- 
vestigations made  between  1837  and  1880 
which  followed  the  general  line  of  thoee 
heretofore  mentioned. 

The  question  aross  at  s  somewhat  earlier 
date  as  to  the  power  to  compel  witnesses  to 
attend  and  testify  before  congressional  hear- 
inffi.  In  1837  one  Reuben  Whitney  refused 
to  respond  to  tv  subpena  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  waa  thereafter  called  be- 
fore the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  to  explain 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  subpena..  The 
history  of  Whitney^  explanation  to  the 
House  is  somewhat  interesting,  and  after 
stating  that  hs  had  previously  i^ipeared  be- 
fore the  Banking  Conunlttee  and  had  been 
mistreated,  the  House  dismissed  the  proceed- 
ing and  took  no  further  action.* 

The  only  pxiniahment  to  wliich  witnesses 
were  subject  prior  to  1867  was  being  pun- 
ished by  the  Congress  for  contempt.  Such 
punishment  consisted  of  detaining  the  wit- 
ness for  tlie  duration  of  the  particular  Con- 
gress. In  1867  the  Congress  enacted  a  stat- 
ute* which  authorised  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Reprsssntatlves  to  certify  contempt 
cases  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  prosecution.  Tliat  statute 
with  certain  modifications  la  now  contained 
in  title  3.  United  States  Code.  Annotated,  sec- 
tions 191.  193.  193,  194,  and  196.  Since  1867 
most  contempt  of  Congress  casea  have  been 
certified  to  the  dUtrict  attorney  for  action. 
There  have  been  a  few  contempt  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress,  such  as  that  of 
Jumey  v.  MacCracken  (394  U.  S.  135  (1936) ) . 

The  right  of  the  Congress  to  pxinish  for 
contempt  wss  sustained  in  iliulerson  v.  Dunn 
(6  Wheat.  304).  the  theory  of  the  Court  be- 
ing tttat  the  Congress  possessed  all  powers 
Incidental  and  necessary  to  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  ita  granted  powers.*  The  KUboum 
case  very  decidedly  limited  the  very  broad 
holding  in  the  Anderson  case.  However,  later 
declaions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  practi- 


•  The  inveetigaUon  of  John  C.  Calhoun  as 
Secretary  of  War  in  1837  (3  Congressional 
Debates  687).  The  President  and  Hla  Cabi- 
net in  1883  (8  Congressional  Debates  1800- 
1388).  The  Affairs  of  the  National  Bank 
In  1833  (8  Congressional  Debates  3160). 
The  Administration  of  President  Jackson  in 
1888  (13  Congressional  Debates  1067-1061, 
1081-1106.  1399-1411.  3103-3168,  3143). 
Town»end  v.  V.  8.  (96  P.  3d  352  (App.  D.  C. 
1938) ) .  See  also  H.  Rept.  No.  194.  74th  Cong., 
2d  sees.,  1937. 

♦Congressional  Globe.  94th  Congress,  2d 
sees.,  176-238.  Actions  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar nature  are  reported  in  Congressional 
Globe,  84th  Congress,  3d  sess.  (1867),  pp.  403 
et  seq..  and  the  Congressional  Globe  for  the 
SSth  Congress.  1st  sess.  (1858)  pp.  606  et  seq. 

*11  Stat.  166. 

*  See  also  Kitttoum  t.  Thompton  (lOS  TS.  8. 
168),  where  Supreme  Court  limited  the  in- 
vestigatory power  of  Congress  to  an  imple- 
mentation of  the  spedfled  granta  of  power 
in  the  Oonstitutlon. 


cally  nullified  the  holding  In  tlie  KUboum 
case,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress 
may  not  inquire  into  the  private  affairs  of  a 
witness  except  upon  a  showing  of  a  legitimate 
congressional  purpose.' 

nCMUMlTT    STATOmS 

The  present  Immunity  statute  covering 
testimony  before  the  Congress  is  contained 
in  title  18,  United  States  Code,  section  3480. 
That  statute  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  vny 
weak  and  most  ineffective.  Hie  original 
inununlty  statute  was  written  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  Counaelman  v.  Hitchcock  (142  U.  S.  647 
(1892)),  held  the  statute  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional as  the  rlghta  granted  were  not  co- 
extensive vrlth  the  privilege  contained  in 
article  6  of  the  Constitution.  As  a  result  of 
that  decision,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Com- 
pxilsory  Testimony  Act  erf  1893  (27  Stat.  443) . 
That  statute  wac  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  constitutional  in  Brovm  v.  Walker  (161 
U.  S.  501).  However,  witnesses  obtained 
inununlty  from  prosecution  by  simply  ap- 
pearing and  testifying  without  claiming  the 
privilege  of  self-incrimination.  Consequent- 
ly, the  statute  was  subsequently  amended  by 
providing  that,  if  a  witness  desired  to  ob- 
tain Immunity  from  prosecution,  he  should 
claim  the  privilege  against  self-incrLnina- 
tlon.  That  statute  has,  on  numero\is  oc- 
casions, been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
be  constitutional.  Yet,  when  the  witness 
claims  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, he  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee.  The  only 
recourse  is  the  institution  of  contempt  pro- 
ceedings. Of  course.  If  a  witness  should 
testify  after  claiming  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  such  witness  may  not  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  for 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  conoeming  which  he 
testified,  except  that  he  may  tie  i»oeecuted 
for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  in  a  number  of 
cases  held  that  the  right  of  free  speech  Is 
not  absolute  but  must  yield  to  national  inter- 
esta  jvistiflably  thought  to  bs  of  larger  im- 
portance. The  same  Is  true  of  the  right  to 
remain  silent.  When  legislating  to  avert 
what  is  believed  to  be  a  threat  of  aubstantive 
evil  to  national  welfare.  Congress  may 
abridge  either  freedom.* 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Oom- 
pulsc»7  Testimony  Act  should  be  given  aerl- 
ous  study  and  consideration  with  a  view  to 
giving  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  compel 


^MeOrvln  r.  Dougherty  (273  U.  8.  136 
(1927)):  Sinclair  v.  U.  8.  (279  U.  8.  283.  294 
(1089)):  Toumsend  v.  V.  8.  (96  P.  2d  852 
(1988) ) :  V.  8.  V.  Joaephton  (166  P.  2d  82,  90 
(1947)):  Fielda  v.  U.  S.  (164  P.  2d  97 
(1947)):  EUler  v.  V.  8.  (170  P.  2d  273 
(1948)):  LstMOn  v.  C^.  8.  (178  P.  2d  40 
(1949)):  V.  8.  V.  Bryan  (94  Supreme  Ct.  683 
(1960)  ):V.8.  ▼.  aiimely  (—  UA  — .  97  I*,  ed. 
(Adv.  Pg.  494)   (196811. 

•See  Barsky  et  si.  v.  V.  8.  (167  P.  2d  241 
1948).  e«tiorari  denied  334  U.  S.  843):  Na- 
tional  Maritime  Union  of  America  et  al.  ▼. 
Herzog  et  al.  (78  Supp.  146,  aflirmed  334  U.  S. 
854  (1948) );  V.  S.  v.  Joaephson  (165  P.  2d  82, 
certiorari  denied  333  U.  S.  838;  rehearing  de- 
nied 333  U.  8.  868) :  Sitier  ▼.  U.  8.  (170  P.  3d 
273) ;  Dennis  v.  U.  8.  (171  P.  2d  988) ;  Lavson 
V.  U.  8.  (176  P.  ad  40):  Morford  T.  U.  8.  (176 
P.  2d  64). 

On  the  general  question  of  immxinity  see 
Hsie  V.  Henkel  (201  U.  8.  43);  Boyd  v.  U.  8. 
(116  U.  8.  616);  Lees  v.  U.  8.  (160  U.  8.  476): 
ICC  V.  Baird  (194  U.  S.  25) ;  U.  8.  v.  Leflcowitm 
(286  U.  8.  462):  Olickatein  v.  V.  8.  (222  U.  8. 
189):  MuUoney  v.  U.  8.  (79  P.  2d  666,  cer- 
tiorari denied  296  U.  8.  658) ;  BowUa  v.  V.  8. 
(73  P.  2d,  772.  certiorari  denied  294  U.  8. 
710) :  Wilson  V.  V.  8.  (221  U.  S.  861) :  Heike  v. 
U.  8.  (227  U.  &  181):  POwert  T.  U.  M,  (233 
U.S.  303). 


wltaessss  to  testiry  after  they  have  claimed 
their  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
Such  witnesses  would  obtain  Immunity  f rran 
prosecution  and  it  will  require  very  careful 
legislative  enactment  in  order  to  prevent 
abuses  of  such  power  if  granted  to  the  Con- 
gress so  that  witnesses  could  not.  with  im- 
punity, without  infringing  upon  the  public 
interest,  obtain  Immunity  from  prosecution 
for  criminal  acta. 

We  believe  that  this  question  of  immunity 
plays  a  vary  important  part  in  the  field  of 
congressional  investigations. 


aSSOLXmOMS  AVrHOBIKIMe  u  >siiuatiom-» 
SOOTB  AMD  maPOSB 

The  reeolvitions  or  bills  authorizing  In- 
▼estlgatlons  should  particularize  as  clearly 
and  definitely  as  practicable  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  iMropoeed  Investigationa.  The 
necessity  for  this  Is  clearly  disclosed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  U.  8.  v. 
Rumely.  supra,  wherein  the  Court  stated, 
inter  alia: 

"This  (the  authorizing  resolution)  Is  the 
contrcdling  charter  of  the  committee's  pow- 
tm.  Its  right  to  exact  testimony  and  to  call 
for  the  production  of  docwnento  must  be 
foxind  in  this  language.  The  resolution 
must  Bp«>ak  for  itself,  since  Congress  put  no 
gloss  upon  it  at  the  time  of  ita  passage. 

"Patently,  the  Court's  duty  to  avoid  a 
constitutional  issue,  if  possible,  applies  not 
merely  to  legislation  technically  speaking 
but  also  to  the  congressional  action  by  way 
of  resolution.  See  federal  Trade  CommiS' 
sion  V.  American  Tobacco  Co.  (264  U.  8.  298). 
Indeed,  this  duty  of  not  needlessly  project- 
ing delicate  issues  for  judicial  pronoxince- 
ment  la  even  noore  ai^licable  to  resolutions 
than  to  formal  legislation.  It  can  hardly  be 
gainsaid  that  resolutions  secure  passage  more 
casually  and  less  responsibly,  in  the  main 
than  do  euactmenta  requiring  Presidential 
approvaL 

"Whenever  constitutional  limita  upon  the 
Investigative  power  at  Congress  have  to  be  ; 
drawn  by  this  Court,  It  o\ight  only  to  be 
done  after  Congress   has   demonstrated   ita 
full  awareness  of  what  is  at  stake  by  un- 
equivocally authorizing  an  Inquiry  of  dubi-, 
ous   limita.     Ikperlence   admonishes   us  to. 
tread  warily  in  this  domain.    The  loose  lan- 
guage of  KUboum  V.  ThOTnpson   (103  U.  8.v- 
168),  the  weighty  criticism  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  see,  e.  g.,  Fairman,  Mr.  Jus-, 
tice  miler  and  the  Supreme  Court  (332-334) ; ' 
Lanrtis,   Constitutional  lilmltations  on  the 
Congressional   Power    of    Investigation    (40  • 
Harvard  L.  Rev.  153) ;  the  Inroads  that  have 
been  made  upon  that  case  by  later  cases, 
McOrain  v.  Dintgherty  (278  U.  S.  135, 170-171 ) 
and  Sinclair  v.  United  States  (270  U.  S.  263). 
strongly  counsel  abstention  from  adjudica- 
tion unless  no  choice  is  left." 

paariwuHJi  or  Tssmtoirr 

It  is  highly  important  that  testimony  or 
evidence  adduced  front  wltneaaes  be  perti- 
nent to  the  Investigation  or  Inquiry.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  a  witness  should  raise 
the  issue  of  pertinency,  refuse  to  testify 
and  the  Congress  should  contemplate  con- 
tempt proceedings. 

In  Bowers  v.  U.  8.  (202  P.  (2d)  447  (C.  C.  A.. 
D.  C.) ) ,  it  was  held  that  in  order  to  sustain 
a  conviction  of  the  witnees  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  propounded  to  him  by  a 
congressional  committee  upon  the  ground 
that  auch  questions  were  not  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry,  it  is  neeeesary  for  the  United 
States  to  plead  and  show  pertinency.  The 
court  held  that  when  the  question  is  not 
in  Itsslf,  or  because  of  Ito  context,  plainly 
pertinent,  the  United  States  must  show 
somehow  ita  pertinency  to  the  Court;  and 
if  it  does  not  do  so,  the  Court  may  not  hold 
the  question  pertinent  as  a  matter  of  law. 
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•n  tbl*  ft  ia«T  t>*  Mrty  eoaetaOed: 

■■(1)  A  lUHi  <— tf>ii>T  eoHiintttea  te  Mdt» 
tnt  InfomstioB  Is  fwtrieted  (»)  on  autetMi- 
«lTe  grouaOM  ^rf  the  fourth  and  fifth  wneaid- 
meats  to  the  Oonstltuttoa:  and  (b)  on  Jorts- 
lUettoma  groon<s  detennlned  hy  the  per- 
tlneney  or  releraney  of  the  mfonnatton 
aaagitt  either  tnm  the  tencnace  of  the  blU 
before  the  oenmlttce  or  from  the  sothor- 
lastlon  contained  in  the  resolution  creat- 
ing An  invesUyatlTe  eommlttee. 

"(3)  When  an  Investlcatlon  has  Iwen  an- 
tborlxed.  the  empowering  resolution  offers 
the  sole  crttsrkm  of  pertinency. 

"<«)  Within  the  rule  of  psrtlnency,  even 
the  private  affairs  of  a  witness  wlU  not  be 
exen^ited  ftoai  ssarch  If.  when  equipped 
with  the  facto,  the  committee  Is  In  posi- 
tion to  utlllas  the  Informatkn  as  the  baala 
for  valid  legislation. 

"(4)  Within  the  rule  oT  pertinency,  teati- 
xnony  will  not  be  regarded  as  privileged  If 
It  may  possess  potential  value  In  consktar- 
Ing  the  possible  need  for  legislation.  wlMther 
Congress  actually  leglsUtes  or  not. 

"(5)  The  protections  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment will  be  extended  to  the  objectives 
sought  pursuant  to  a  subpcna  duces  tecum, 
although  the  courto  are  reluctant  to  deny 
validity  to  a  congrseslooal  writ. 

"(8)  The  Congress  will  regard  and  respect 
the  fifth  amendment  If  Its  protection  be 
claimed  by  a  witness. 

"(7)  The  protection  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment  will  not  apply  In  favor  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  Ita  representative  appearing  in  his 
^ff^^f '  capacity," 

FaoposAi.s  luoa  nr  ooweaass 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  nuMle  In 
Congress  to  establish  specific  rules  for  com- 
aolttees.  which  proposals  are  here  listed : 

1.  Senate  Congressional  Resolution  No.  2. 
•1st  Congress.  1st  session  (1949). 

9.  Rules  of  Procedure  in  Congressional  In- 
vestigations and  Derogatory  Remarks  Made 
In  Debate  by  Members  of  Congress.  Con- 
usansTniiAi.  Racoeo.  volume  97,  part  8,  pages 
10003-10605.  Senate  Conciirrent  Reeolutlon 
44. 

8.  Rules  of  Proeedtire.  etc.,  CoNcsaBsooMAb 
Bcooaa.  83d  Congress.  1st  session,  volume  99. 
page  962.  Smate  Concurrent  Resolution  10. 
rsbruary  10,  1053. 

4.  CoHOStaaioNAi.  Rxcoao.  8Sd  Congress. 
1st  session,  voltune  99.  page  1S37,  February 
aO.  1963. 

6.  CowcaaasMWAi.  Racoaa.  8Sd  Congress, 
1st  Bseslon.  volmne  99.  page  1894.  March  la, 
1963.  BlU  Introduced  in  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlves. 

6.  OoimarMaowAt  Racoaa,  88d  Congress. 
1st  session,  volume  99.  page  1988.  March  IS. 
1953.  Rules  established  by  Congressman 
Kmatokq  for  House  Judiciary  Committee  To 
In>estlgate  the  Department  of  Justice. 

T.  CoNoaxssioNAL  Racoaa,  88d  Congress. 
1st  session,  volume  90.  page  3178.  March  30. 
1953.  Diacussion  of  rules  of  procedure  for 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
Ugatlona.  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

8.  CONCBXssiONAi.  hMComB,  83d  Congress, 
1st  session,  volume  90.  page  2422.  March  30. 
1953.  Debate  relating  to  rules  of  committee 
and  siUxiommlttee  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

warmfca  ax  ooMoazsamrsL  orvxwnoATiowa 
There  have  be«B  a  great  nutny  srtldes 
written  on  this  general  subject  matter.  Gen- 
erally the  authors  urge  snne  sort  of  reform 
In  procedures  In  eongreaslonal  Investigations. 
41)  See  Wigmore.  Legislative  Power  To  Com- 
pel Testimonial  Disclosure  (19  m.  L.  Ber. 
452.  1935) .  (2)  Landis.  ConsUtutlonal  UmU 
tations  on  the  Congressional  Power  of  In- 
vestigation (40  Harv.  L.  Rev.  153. 1926) .  (3) 
Article  by  Judge  Charles  X.  Wyzanskl.  Jr.. 
March  1948.  reprinted  In  the  Comsbsbsionax. 
RxctXD.  v(^ume  94.  part  10.  pages  A1547' 
▲1550.     (4)  Gllllgan.  Congressional  InvesU- 


gatkms  (Journal  ot  Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology yt  Mmrthweetem  University.  voL  41. 
Mo.  5.  lantiary-February  1951).  (5)  IfelUs, 
at  ttM  Kefauver  Committee 
_  (the  Decalogue  Journal.  18a West 
ton  Street,  Chicago,  HL  (November- 
Deoembbr  1961)). 

Contia  (1)  Congressman  Mxaaaa.  limlta- 
tVona  en  Congressional  Investigation.  Ob- 
tained from  Congressman  Mkaokx.  (2) 
i,  Congressional  Investigations  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  Revue,  vol.  18.  Mo. 
3.  sprint  1»51).  It  U  the  gist  of  Congress- 
kDSK'a  article  that  the  suggested 
rulse  ck  procedure  would  unduly  hampo: 
and  li  ipede  congressional  Investigations 
wltbou  >   any    commensurate    compensating 


political  matters.  Ifh  easy  endugh  to  gem- 
erate  heat  on  a  debate  but.  in  the  long  run. 
It  .  the  InformaUon  that  can  be  eapaadaff 
upon  and  brought  before  the  public  that 
will  make  for  a  better  informed  eltiaenry. 
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COMCLUSIOir 


ri  HH^mT^*"^  the  approval  by  the  board 
tors  of  the  rules  herewith  sub- 
that  they  be  submitted  to  the  ap- 
3  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

.im  and  the  Senate,  and  that  a  request 
for  a  hearing. 

submitted. 

CHABUB  8...RHT1CS, 

H.  Caen.  kiLr*TBicx. 
RU.PH  B.  Bacaaa. 
A.  K.   Smirm, 

F.    ObOTD    AWALT. 

Chairmmn. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  lujuon 
IN  TH>  SSDt ATE  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATES 

Monday.  Auaust  3. 1953 


DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
>us  consent  to  have  printed  In 
of  the  RscoKD  a  brief  state- 
on  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Broadcasting     Systems     Re- 
I'  Roundup,  moderated  by  Everett 
and  heard  every  Monday  night 
( soast  to  coast. 

being  no  objection,  the  state- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

AucxJST  3.  1958. 

the  year,  all  of  us  In  the  United 

Senate  are  called  upon  to  appear  on 

radio  and   television  shows,   ranging 

V  omen's  {sograms  to  political  discus- 
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irogram  that  almost  every  Member  of 
has  appeared  upon  at  one  time 
dtulng  Its  newsmaklng  3  years 
Mutual   Broadcasting  System's   Re- 
Roundup,    moderated    by    Everett 
and  heard  every  M<xiday  night  coast 


Se  late 
anfibher 


1  «en  my  pleasure  to  sit  as  the  target 
three  well-known  newsmen  and  Mr. 
and  I  can  say  I  always  have  been 
fairly.  I  never  have  felt  that  the 
were  doing  anything  except  trying 
out  more  Information  and  back- 
on  whatever  subject  they  were  ex- 


Its 


Atigust  10  marks  the  third  annlver- 

this  program  and  I  want  to  be  among 

who   wlah   It   continued   success   in 

part  to  bring  a  little  more  llg^t  to 


*Be|art  and  recommendations  adopted 
tmanli  tously  by  the  board  of  directors.  Dis- 
trict o  Columbia  Bar  Association,  on  June 
6.  1968 


TW  Nt«  SiraUgy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CASOLUIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSXNTATIVBi 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  humiliating  truce  in  Korea 
should  necessiute  a  new  strategic  world 
plan  by  our  leaders.  In  accepting  thf» 
Korean  truce,  we  are  admitting  to  the 
world  our  inability  to  meet  the  hordes  of 
China  and  Russia  In  groimd  warfare. 
There  is  no  alternative  for  America  but 
to  build  and  maintain  complete  air 
superiority. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  a  retired 
and  disting\iished  ofBcer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  substantiates  this  view- 
point In  his  recent  book  Wings  for  Peace. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
and  the  leaders  of  this  country  to  care- 
fully weigh  the  facts,  so  ably  presented 
by  General  Fellers. 

The  following  Is  a  portion  of  chapter 
13  of  this  excellent  book: 

Thk  Njkw  SraATSOT 

Military  strategy  Is  a  rather  high-sounding 
term:  actually  It's  a  simple  thing. 

"Strategy  forma  the  plan  of  war;  It  Nnfee 
together  the  series  of  acts  which  sre  to  lead 
to  the  final  decision."  A  homespun  defini- 
tion of  strategy  might  be  a  theory  of  total 
warfare  carried  out.  To  do  this,  moral  and 
physical  resources  are  gathered  and  Inte- 
grated into  modem  military  might.  Then. 
according  to  plan,  this'  force  Is  directed 
against  the  enemy  untU  he  ceases  reelstanee. 

Strategy  ia  the  architect  and  the  bullderr 
It  conceives  and  then  implements.  Sound 
strategy  Is  not  wasteful.  It  requires  con- 
tinuous effort.  "Strategy  can  therefor* 
never  take  its  hand  from  the  work  for  a 
moment." 

Our  new  strategy  must  view  Russia  as 
an  entity,  dangeroiu  on  all  fronts.  It  miut 
provide  effective  pressure  when  and  where 
required.  It  must  refiect  the  genius  aiMl 
spiritual  quality  of  our  people.  "Moral  forces 
are  amongst  the  most  important  subjects 
In  war."    Strategy  mtist  promise  success. 

Strategy  miist  make  the  best  xise  of  our 
allies,  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
dictate  it.  Our  allies  are  too  abaorbed  In 
their  own  divergent  problems  to  fashion  an 
objective,  global  concept.  Our  decisive  par- 
ticipation in  two  World  Wars  and  our  leading 
role  In  Korea,  as  well  as  in  various  cold  wars, 
have  earned  for  us  the  right  to  dictate  our 
own  strategy. 

The  new  strategy  must  develop  a  war  plan 
and  create  forces  which  will  deter  war.  If 
possible;  win.  If  war  cannot  be  avoided: 
maintain  free  economy  and  institutions; 
meet  our  treaty  obligations;  conserve  Uvea. 

Somehow  our  people  must  grasp  the  coa- 
cept  that  war  can  be  avoided  If  we  prepare 
Intelligently.  The  people  must  be  won  to 
the  thinking  which  recognizes  that  a  great 
change  La  the  theory  of  warfare  is  upon  us. 
Too  few,  even  In  the  Armed  Force*,  grasp 
this  significance. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  final  deci- 
sion In  war  can  be  reached  only   by  th* 
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eoeabat  of  ground  foree*  supported,  of  course, 
by  the  Navy  and  Air  Foroe.  But  even  these 
surface  strategists  make  no  claim  that  NATO 
forces  could  Invade  Russia,  defeat  the  Red 
Army  and  destroy  Russia's  ablUty  to  make 
war.  Nor  do  they  claim  that  the  Army  and 
Navy,  or  the  two  combined,  can  prevent  the 
Red  air  force  from  destroying  the  war  in- 
ctustry  of  Burope  and  America. 

Otir  ground  forces,  therefore,  are  not  a 
threat  to  Russia  and  cannot  be  considered 
*  war  deterrent. 

Airpower,  however,  with  Army  and  Navy 
B^xpt^art,  can  penetrate  Russia  and  destroy 
her  war  mdustry  and  thereby  deny  her  the 
ablUty  to  wage  war.  Airpower  can  destroy 
Russia's  air  bases  and  eventuaUy  the  Red 
air  force.  This  Is  the  only  true  defextse 
against  the  destruction  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica from  the  sky. 

Airpower,  therefore.  Is  a  very  great  threat 
to  Russia  and  as  sxich  Is  a  war  deterrent. 

The  American  people  must  put  their  con- 
fidence in  this  new  theory  of  warfare.  Our 
air  capMbUlty — ^uslng  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombe — Is  too  revolutionary  for  most  of  us 
to  envisage  readily.  A  new  theory  must  be 
understood  before  we  can  trust  it.  NormaUy. 
It  would  take  time  and  education  before 
this  new  theory  of  warfare  could  be  consid- 
ered dependable.  But  the  situation  which 
we  face  has  no  parallel  In  the  past. 

Our  old  concept  of  war,  In  which  our 
armed  mssses  meet  the  armed  masses  of  the 
enemy,  must  be  discarded  immediately.  We 
must  discard  mass  combat  becaiue  under  the 
conditlona  w  now  fao*  mass  combat  will 
destroy  us. 

Under  our  containment  policy  of  meeting 
Soviet  aggression  with  counter  force,  the  day 
hM  already  arrived  when  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment has  inauflclent  strength  to  do  the 
Job.  We  have  not  the  forces  to  handle  the 
satellite  wars  In  Indochina  and  Korea.  Our 
Immediate  concern  has  become  not  could  we 
win  over  Russia  but  how  can  we  win  a  satel- 
lite war. 

Tet  the  real  enemy  Is  Russia. 

There  are  no  forces  of  consequence  avail- 
able to  meet  the  Red  threat  anywho-e  along 
the  exXW-mlle  southern  frontier  of  Russia. 
China,  and  Tibet.  NATO  has  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  armed  foroee  required  to  hold 
Surope  If  the  Red  army  should  strike.  At 
home  we  are  lU-prepared  to  meet  atomic  air 
assaults  from  Rtissla. 

And  were  we  able  to  combat  the  Red  forces 
of  Russia  In  the  conventional  Infantry  man- 
ner, it  would  not  be  long  before  China,  with 
the  bayonets  of  Russia,  would  also  engage  us. 

This  desperate  situation  compels  us  to 
•ocept  now  a  new  theory  of  warfare,  which 
embodies  new  array  of  facts  and  develop- 
ments. The  people  and  their  Congrsss  and 
their  new  administration  must  make  the 
decision. 

We  must  Immediately  abandon  the  Idea 
that  since  the  bayonet  concept  of  World 
War  Z  set  the  stage,  forever  after  this  bayonet 
concept  must  o<mtlnue.  We  must  not  plan 
to  attack  Russia's  greatest  strength — her  Red 
army.  This  we  must  avoid.  There  is  a  bet- 
ter way  for  us  to  defend  freedom. 

American  genlxu  for  Industrial  production 
has  created  weapons  which  shoot  through 
space  at  sonic  speeds.  At  the  end  of  this 
space  journey  the  weapon  can  deliver  total 
destruction  on  any  target  In  Russia.  If.  at 
the  same  time,  we  can  keep  similar  punish- 
ment away  from  ourselves,  petkce  can  be  rea- 
sonably assived. 

Long  ago.  governments  learned  that  po- 
licemen cannot  watch  all  potential  crim- 
inals. Instead,  police  are  provided  to  de- 
tect and  anfest  offenders.  Those  with  crim- 
inal Intent  today  are  free  to  commit  a 
crime.  But.  If  they  do  commit  one,  they 
know  that  arrest,  trial,  and  punishment  will 
follow.  It  is  this  threat  of  certain  punish- 
ment, not  the  policeman  on  his  beat,  which 
la  the  principal  deterrent  to  crlm*. 


Just  as  there  are  not  enough  policemen 
In  the  world  to  shadow  every  potential  crim- 
inal, there  are  also  not  snoogh  soldiers  In 
the  free  world  to  establish  a  wall  of  men 
to  contain  the  Communist  world.  The  fal- 
lacy of  the  oounterforce  containment  policy 
lies  In  the  fact  we  are  trying  to  surround 
something  bigger  than  we  are.  Children 
cannot  play  Farmer  in  the  DeU  unless  there 
are  enough  players  to  join  hands  and  sur- 
round the  farmer.  likewise,  a  free  popula- 
tion of  800  million  cannot  provide  enough 
soldiers,  tanks,  cannon,  and  rlfies  to  en- 
circle 800  mlUlon  Communlsta. 

The  best  defense  of  Paris  and  Chicago  la 
our  ability  Instantly  to  dsstroy  Moscow.  It 
Is  this  certain  retaliation  in  the  form  of  total 
destruction,  not  men  lined  up  like  ninepins 
along  the  Rhine,  which  U  the  true  deterrent 
to  war. 

Were  we  to  buUd  American  global  air  sn- 
prenucy,  with  primary  emphasis  on  stra- 
tegic long-range  atomic  and  hydrogen  as- 
sault, our  threat  against  Russian  aggzea- 
slon  would  be  of  the  greateet  possible  mag- 
nitude. Air  supremacy  cannot  provide  a 
physical  barrier  against  a  ground  Invasion 
of  Burope.  the  Middle  East,  or  any  other 
land  area  contiguous  to  Russia,  but  It  can 
destroy  RxissU's  power  If  she  elects  to  make 
the  invasion. 

For  80  years  Russia  has  been  buUdlng  her 
heavy  industry.  It  Is  the  essential  support 
for  the  CoBununlst  base.  Russia,  from  which 
aU  Communist  expansion  emanates.  De- 
■tructlon  of  this  Industrial  Isaae  would  speU 
defeat  to  the  Kremlin  dream  of  world  domi- 
nation. 

Cold,  calculating  Stalin  Is  alrmlnded.  His 
son.  a  general  of  the  Red  air  force,  sometimes 
leads  the  air  demonstrations  over  Moecow. 
Fully  aware  of  the  potency  of  airpower.  Stalin 
will  not  start  a  war  unless  he  thinks  victory 
possible.  The  corollary  Is  Important.  If 
America  achieves  air  supremtacy.  there  will 
be  no  war.  Burope.  the  Mlddl*  Bast,  and 
even  the  free  countries  of  Asia  could  Ise  neu- 
trallaed  by  the  deterrent  effect  of  our  air 
threat. 

Despite  this  greatest  known  deterrent,  the 
Kren^lin  could  underestUnate  our  strength 
and  determination  and  elect  to  strike.  Some 
overt  incident,  coupled  with  a  blunder,  eould 
also  take  tis  into  toUl  war.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, we  would  have  to  depend  on  Instant 
atomic  and  hydrogen  retaliation  to  destroy 
Russia's  air  force  and  her  war  industry.  Theae 
devastating  attacks  would  have  to  continue 
until  the  bombing  and  Internal  preesxire  col- 
lapaed  the  EIremlin  dictatorship. 

Once  we  win  the  battle  of  the  air,  the  war 
will  be  all  but  over.  Secure  from  enemy 
bombing,  our  Industry  can  continue  to  sup- 
port our  Armed  Forces,  whUe  disaster  after 
disaster  rains  down  on  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lltee.  By  the  destruction  of  Russia's  war  In- 
dustry from  the  air.  the  Red  army,  denied 
suppUes  and  food,  can  be  allowed  to  dlstlnte- 
grate  at  its  leisiire.  It  would  soon  be  help- 
less. 

Since  our  Industrial  capacity  and  genius 
exceed  that  of  Russia  we  can.  If  we  create  It. 
employ  these  superior  modem  weapons  to 
avoid  enemy  strength.  whUe  we  exploit  his 
Indxistrlal  vulnerability.  This  main  reliance 
on  airpower  would  enable  us  to  avoid  the 
mass  combat  which  would  destroy  us  and  our 
allies.  It  would  employ  our  armed  might  at 
Its  maximum  power.  .^hUe  we  evaded  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  enemy — bis  over- 
whelming ground-force  superiority. 

This  is  no  argument  for  a  one-weapon  De- 
fense Bstabllshment.  We  dare  not  rely  on 
one  weapon — no  one  wants  to  do  this.  All 
three  forces — ground,  sea,  and  air — are  essen- 
tlaL  Bach  has  Its  vital  role.  Sotmd  strategy 
employs  each  arm  of  the  service  In  Its  maxi- 
mum power. 

But  only  air  power  can  strike  deep  Into 
Russia.  Therefore,  this  arm  must  be  forged 
Into  the  striking  weiH?™^  '^^  ^*  must  be 
employed  in  its  full  strength.    It  must  be 


xMunerleally  strong  enough  to  sustain.  If  nee- 
nssarj.  heavy  losses  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  the  weight  and  Intensity  and  fre- 
qtiency  of  its  massive  strokes.  untU  the 
enemy  has  had  enough. 

Only  the  air  arm  can  defend  America  and 
Burope  from  enemy  air  assault.  The  pri- 
mary defense  is  to  destroy  the  enemy  air 
striking  force  on  its  basss;  the  secondary 
defense  Is  to  shoot  down  enemy  long-range 
bombers  In  fiight  with  fighter  Interceptors 
and  antiaircraft  weapons. 

However,  the  unlimited  space  about  the 
earth — ^the  air  ooean — is  so  vast  that  It  1* 
most  dUBcult  to  find  an  enemy  plane  once  It 
becomes  alrb(»ii«.  A  jet  bomber  travels  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  10  mUes  a  nOnute;  It  has  a 
wide  choice  of  routes  and  targets.  The  only 
sure  way  to  stop  enemy  bombing  of  otir- 
selves  and  alllea  Is  to  destroy  the  Red  air 
force  on  Its  bases.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
an  overwhelmingly  superior  Air  Force. 

The  first  priority  in  the  creation  of  our 
MlUtary  Bstablishmsnt  Is  a  strategic  air  f  oroe. 
capable  of  striking  Bed  air  bases  and  war 
industry.  It  must  be  able  to  make  sustained 
attacks  anywhoe  within  Russia,  or  in  the 
satelllies  about  her  vast  perimeter. 

We  do  not  now  have  such  a  strategic  air 
force.  We  have  not  even  decided  to  build 
It.  It  wlU  take  8  or  S  years  to  build  after 
we  have  made  the  initial  decision. 

The  second  priority  for  our  Military  Bs- 
tabllshment Is  the  creation  of  an  air  defense 
for  critical  areas  within  the  United  Statea 
and  essential  overseas  bases.  This  Includes 
Interceptor  fighters,  antiaircraft  defenses, 
and  the  groiind  and  aea  defense  of  critical 


It  Is  obvloiu  that  because  of  Riissia's  grow- 
ing capability  for  atomic  assault  upon  the 
United  States,  we  must  shape  a  system  of 
defense  as  xtLpiOlj  as  passible.  Our  strateglo 
bombing  of  Bed  air  basss  and  soiu-oes  of  sup- 
ply Is  the  first  line  of  defense;  Interceptor 
foroes  protecting  the  United  States  and  our 
overseas  bases,  is  the  second  line  of  defense. 

We  now  do  not  have  suitable  air  defense* 
for  these  critical  areaa. 

The  third  priority  In  our  new  strategy  1* 
an  adequate  Army  and  Navy  to  stipport  the 
air  effort. 


A  B«ok  Lbt  for  Recess  Readiii{ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVBS 
Friday.  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  HATS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  publication  in  the  Rxcord  of  a  bibli- 
ography on  the  subject  of  prayer  which 
I  included  in  my  remarks  in  the  discus- 
sion of  H.  R.  60,  inspired  an  ofBcial  of 
the  American  Library  Association  to  send 
me  a  helpful  statement  by  that  organiza- 
tion listing  some  of  the  recent  books  in 
the  field  of  religion.  Und*r  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  this  list,  to- 
gether with  an  introduction  by  William 
D.  Joyce,  committee  chairman,  as 
follows: 

There  are  5  theological  librarians  on  this 
year's  Book  Selection  Committee.  Ttiey  are 
Edward  C.  Starr,  of  the  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary  Library;  Dr.  Martin  Rlst,  of  the 
niff  School  of  Theology;  Msgr.  Harry  C. 
Koenlg,  of  the  Feehan  Memorial  Library,  St. 
Maiy  of  the  Lake  Seminary;  Barbert  C.  Zaf- 
ren.  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  LOhrary; 
and  J.  StlllBon  Judah,  of  the  Charlee  Bol- 
brook  Ubrary.  the  Pacific  School  of 
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Tto  fe»  a  aiMiitiir  ni  tfaU  eooimlUM  la  • 
wdqae  i«ipQW>ttHMty.  I*  "^m  *^>J»^ 
mMAtwr  nort  artamln*  mort  o(  «1m  Impor- 
tant rcUgiouB  taofes  |rabUata«d  during  ttM 
year  and  chooae  trom  snoac  than  thoaa 
wlilch  to*  f«ela  •*•  of  nmusual  ligntfleanOB. 
Thla  Te.r.  as  tlM  comntttM  conelodM  Its 
mck  on  tb«  current  list.  It  finds  sprawl 
befocv  It  ovsr  aoo  tUlfes  Irom  mora  tban  60 
publishers. 

It  is  sa  aselttnf  panonmw,  and  ezplorlaff 
It  has  been  a  memorabte  ezpearlence.  Its 
f Mturas  are  cluas  to  the  iKvblsms  aadoon- 
osms  of  manr  peoplo.  for  reader  IntOTest  tn- 
rell^ouB  lltaratura  continues  to  tncraasa 
with  reUgloxis  books  placing  coaatstantly 
high  on  best  seller  lists. 

One  factor  that  has  made  this  a  mem- 
orable year  In  religious  book  puMisblng  was 
the  pabllcatlon  of  the  Revised  Standard  Ver- 
sion of  the  BlWe.  Its  purchase  by  an  enor- 
motis  number  of  people  who  now  own  copies 
running  Into  the  mMUons  in  the  first  9 
monOuB  after  Its  pubUeatfcm  Is  an  unprece- 
dented event  In  nllglous  book  publishing 
history. 

"niere  are  some  trends  In  the  literature 
this  year  which  stand  out  boldly.  One  of 
the  most  Important  of  these  Is  defined  by 
the  large  number  of  boolcs  which  are  devoted 
to  expoeltlcms  of  denominational  beliefs  and 
customs.  They  reflect  the  desire  to  know 
more  about  the  way  our  fellow  man  worships 
Ood.  and  the  wish  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tkms  to  foster  understanding  of  their  faiths, 
■ach  of  the  large  religious  groups  Is  repre- 
sented by  outstanding  books.  Roman 
OatheUciam  Is  dealt  with  In  ttw  Oatiiolle 
Way  and  Primer  on  Ron^n  Catholicism  fOr 
ProteMants.  The  ProtestahC  lurches  are 
represented  by  the  Amerfcan  Church  of  the 
Protectant  Heritage  and  the  denominational 
statements  appearing  In  Intel  communion. 
Judaism  Is  defined  tn  What  Is  a  Jew?  and 
further  Information  Is  found  in  the  Tteaaury 
of  Jewish  Holidays.  These  and  almost  a 
doaen  others  are  aimed  at  furthering  under- 
standing among  religious  people. 

The  emphasis  on  the  unique  elementa  In 
the  Christian  chxirches  has  its  antithesis  in 
a  ooutttcrtrend  revealed  In  the  number  of 
works  dealing  with  the  search  for  Chrtstlan 
unity.  This  moveoMB*  Ufwaid  imlty  com- 
monly known  as  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Is  the  subject  of  such  bocika  as  Tbs  Kiture  of 
the  Church,  the  aforementioned  Intercom- 
munion, and  The  Unfinished  Reformation. 
Blogn^y  again  captiires  a  large  sftare  of 
the  honors  in  this  year's  list.  James  Brod- 
rick  in  his  St.  Francis  Xavier  reveals  again 
his  talent  for  wrlttaig  In  a  styU  full  of 
warmth,  humor,  and  insight,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  late  Uoyd  C.  Douglas,  author 
of  such  best  sellers  as  Magnificent  Obaes- 
slon  and  Tba  Bobe.  coatrtbute  a  charming 
and  Intimate  plctxire  of  their  famous  father 
in  The  Shape  of  Sunday. 

Other  tbeaMa  which  stand  out  la  the  pano- 
raaia  of  the  year's  writing  are  the  Interest 
tn  religion  on  a  world  basis  typified  by  Fine- 
gan's  Archeology  of  World  Religions;  the  in- 
quiries into  the  relationship  of  religion  to 
the  modem  world  as  In  Staee's  BeHgton  and 
the  liodern  lllnd;  and  the  Interest  in  the 
Scriptures  evinced  in.  Our  English  Bible  in 
tbs  Making  and  Irwin's  Okl  Testament,  Key- 
stone to  Human  Cultwe. 

In  general,  religious  book  publishers  have 
continued  to  follow  the  trend  toward  color- 
ful and  Imaginative  art  work  in  the  design 
of  Jackets,  covers,  and  Interior  lllustoatlons. 
The  committee  feels  that  Friendship  Press 
and  Litvu^cal  Press  both  deserve  special 
commendation  for  the  quality  of  their  art 
work.  Friendship  Press  has  produced  oolor- 
ful,  eye-catching  jackets,  covers,  and  lUus- 
trations  in  many  of  its  latest  publications 
and  especially  noteworthy  have  been  the 
beautiful  watercokirs  and  wash  drawings  in 
Afrteaas  oa.  Safari.  Liturgical  Prsas  receives 
!»»«"*»«*  for  tha  dlstlng^ilalMWl  oover 
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Shape  of  Sunday.  Vixglnia  D.  Dawson 
ietty  Dl  unison:  93.B0. 
f  hlloaophical  scrutiny  of  Religion.  C.  J. 
i:  94.60. 

Life  at  James  Cardixutl  Gibbons.  John 
T.  nil*:  917.A0,  two  Tdnmea. 

American  Chureh  of  the  Protestant 
Verglllus  Fctds.  editor;  $6. 

the   New   Testament.    FU^d   V. 
:  93.50. 

Archeology  of  World  Religions.  Jack 
a:  910. 

Nature  of  the   Church.   R.  Nfwton 
.    editor:  9*. 
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Lore  of  the  Mew  Testament.  Joseph 
95. 
'  rreastiry  of  Jewish  HcAldays,  Hyman  B. 
:  98.76. 
Psyehtdogy  of  Religion.  L.  W.  Orea- 

of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul  Bein- 
96.6a 

From  Christian  Borope.  Stewart  W. 
i:  92.60. 
Interpreter's  mble.  edited  by  Nolan  B. 

and  othCTs:  99.76  each  volume. 
Old  Testament,  William  A.  Irwin;  94. 
Rabbinic  Mind,  Max  Kadushln;  96. 
Tlwology  of  Paul  TUUch.  Charles  W. 
and  Robert  W.  Bretall;  95.60. 
Is  a  Jew?,  Morris  N.  Kertaer;  93.50. 
_  for  Now,  Clare  B.  Luoe,  editor:  93.60. 
English  Bible  in  the  Making,  Herbert 

93.76. 
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Tt  B  Sign  of  Jonas,  Thomas  Merton;  93-50. 
Tt  B  Unfinished  Reformation.  Charles  C. 
!inrr|son,  93. 

Life    of    Archbishop    John    Ireland, 
K.  Moynihan.  93.60. 
Religion    and    Bconomlc    Responsibility, 
G.  Muelder.  93.50. 

Christian  Society.  Stephen  NeiU.  93  JO. 
Tils  Realm  of  Redemption.  J.  Robert  Nel< 
14. 

's  Way.  the  Odyssey  of  John  Henry 
Sean  OTaolain.  94.50. 
TUe  Lost  Churchea  of  China.  Leonard  M. 
Out4rbridge,    93.50. 

Versions  of  the  Bible.  Hugh  Pope. 
910. 

Tt  s  Presbyterian  Church  la  tb*  Old  South- 
west Walter  B,  Poeay.  13.50. 
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Making  Prayer  Raal.  tftm  1.  Badelifl*.  IS. 

Refonaailoa  Writings  «<  Martin  Luther. 
Bertram  L.  WooU.  translator;  94»  aach  vol- 
ume. 

Early  Christian  Fathers^  CjrU  C.  Richard- . 

son,  95.  .... 

The  Meaning  ot  Life  in  Bindxilsm  and 
BiKldhlsm.  Floyd  B.  Ross.  93.76. 

Religion  in  TwcnUeth  Century  America, 
Herbert  W.  Schneider.  94.35. 

Ch\uch  Work  in  the   City,  Ftederick  ,JL. 
Sblppey,  94.50. 

R^iUgton  and  the  Modem  Mind,  W.  T.  Staoe. 
93.75. 

Primer  on  Roman  Cathollcian  for  Protes- 
tants. Stanley  I.  Stuber,  93.50. 

Crusaders  for  God,  Dana  Thomas,  93  St. 

Picture  History  of  the  Bible  and  Christi- 
anity, Baldwin  H.  Ward,  editor— 9795. 

What  Is  Religion?,  Alban  G.  Wldgery.  95. 

What  Americans  Believe  and  How-  They 
Worship.  Paul  J.  Wlllams,  95. 
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■XTBNSICMi  OP  RIMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


X»  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPIUBSIMTATIVI8 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  uxuier  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  includa 
the  f  oUowlng  letter  which  1  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  in  re»_ 
spoDse  to  my  communication  requesttnC; 
information  regarding  the  conduct  of. 
the  war  in  K(Mrea  and  orders  issued  t»r 
commanders  in  the  field:  ^ 

JVLT  81, 196t. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lam, 

House  of  Kepre$ent9iive9.  * 

Dbab  MB.  Lam:  Reference  is  made  to  yoVi* 
letter  dated  July  7,  1963,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  which  you  raised  a  number  of 
questions  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war 
In  K<H-ea  and  requMted  informatkm  regard- 
ing orders  Issued  to  commanders  In  the  ft*M» 

During  the  conduct  of  the  Kan 
efforts  have  been  made  to  raleaae  aU 
information  to  the  pubUc,  except  in 
cases  where  release  of  such  Informattoi 
would  endanger  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Nations  farces  In  ths  field.: 

The  objectives  of  the  United  Natftosia 
Command  In  Korea  were  (A)  to  repel  tba 
Communist  aggiesslon,  and  (B)  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  war  from  spreading  outslda 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula.  I  am  sura  that 
you  are  famUiar  with  the  developmeate  in 
Korea  beginning  with  the  Communist  aggras 
sion  on  J\me  25.  1950,  the  stand  made  by  the 
U.  N.  military  forces  in  the  Pusan  periineter, 
and  U.  N.  landing  at  Inchon,  and  the  U.  IL 
military  operations  up  to  the  Talu  River. 
The  entry  of  the  Chineee  Conununiste  in  the 
Korean  conflict  In  the  Utter  part  of  IBM 
resulted  In  withdrawal  of  the  U.  N.  foreee 
to  pointe  well  below  the  38th  parallel.  Sub- 
sequent U.  N.  oounterdrlves  were  suooesaful 
in  driving  the  enemy  out  of  South  Korea 
to  approximately  the  preeent  battleline  by 
the  siuniner  of  1951. 

Tou  will  recall  that  la  the  siunmsr  of  1981 
the  Soviet  representative  to  the  United  Ha* 
tlons  recommended  that  negotiations  be 
started  with  a  view  to  ending  the  Korean 
conflict.  Theee  negotiations  continued  f  roai 
July  1951  through  the  end  of  September  1983. 
at  which  time  the  United  Nations  Command 
recessed  the  negotiations  diis  to  Communist 
tactlca  in  deUberately  delaying  and  staUlng 
In  the  nygotlationa. 
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During  the  partad  of  tha  aagottatloos  tha 
Cocnmunlsts  managed  to  buUd  up  treaten- 
dous  military  power  on  the  line  of  contact,  in 
■plte  of  continuous  United  Nations  Com- 
mand air  attacks  which  were  sueeesaful  in 
destroying  large  quantltlea  of  equipment  and 
Communist  personneL  An  all-out  of  offen- 
sive by  the  United  NatkMM  Oommanrt  against 
the  Oommunlste  in  Korea  was  not  considered 
fesslMe  duilBg  the  period  of  the  armistice 
negotutions.  Subsequent  to  recessing  the 
armistlos  negotiations  in  October  1953  the 
commander  in  the  field  was  not  prevented 
from  carrying  out  such  military  operations 
Bs  were  feasible  in  the  tight  of  his  military 
capabllitee.  la  general,  theee  opoatlona 
vrere  limited  to  efforto  to  Inlllet  maximum 
destruction  on  the  enemy  with  minlmtim 
oast  to  the  United  Natloos  la  Urss  and  ma- 
terial. 

When  the  preeent  administration  assumed 
^ofllce  in  January  1068  considerable  attention 
wss  given  to  couraea  of  action  which  would 
be  required  to  bring  alxnrt  a  termination  of 
the  Korean  conflict.  At  the  time  the  ad- 
ministration was  considering  thess  courses 
of  action  the  Communlste  agreed,  tn  AprU 
1053.  to  t>egln  the  exchange  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  and  requested  a 
resumption  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  an 
armistloe  in  Korea.  Tlie  United  Nations 
Command  agreed  to  resums  the  negotiations, 
during  which  the  Oommunlste  rstreated 
from  their  previoua  insistence  that  all  pris- 
oners of  war,  including  those  not  deeiring 
repatrlatton.  be  returned  to  Commimist  oon- 
troL  Following  agreement  on  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war,  which  was  the  last  remain- 
ing major  obstaels,  ths  armistice  was  con- 
cluded at  Panmunjom. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  there  has  iMen 
no  intention,  either  on  the  pert  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  tlM  United  Nations  com- 
mand, to  wlthh<dd  the  informaticm  from 
ttis  public  wtiich  would  keep  it  Informed  of 
the  conduct  of  the  mitltary  operations  la 
Korea  and  the  armistloe  negotiations.  It 
Is  true  that  the  armistloe  negotiations  sinoe 
April  1953  have  lieen  carried  out  in  execu- 
tive seeslon.  The  purpoee  of  these  execu- 
tive seesions  was  not  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  tiM  public  tnit  to  lead  to  a  full  ex- 
change of  vlewa  between  the  United  Nations 
command  and  Communist  negotiatars  vrtiich 
tt  was  IwUeved  would  lead  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing and  thereby  Improve  the  chances 
for  a  peaceful  sattlcaient  to  the  Korean 
conflict. 

The  foregoing  li  bb  aoeurate  statement 
of  tlM  conduct  of  the  Korean  military  situ- 
ation and  analsttee  negotiations  to  date. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  Information  will  answer 
the  questions  outlined  in  your  letter.  If 
you  destrs  additional  Information.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  arrange  for  appropriate  repre- 
sentetivee  of  the  DepartniMit  of  Defense  to 
iHlef  you  on  this  matter. 
Stnoerely  yours. 

Wkurm  C.  Nasw. 
Amtttmmt  Maentmrf  o/  Defenat, 


dub  of  Chicago  upon  tti  golden  annl-    istiaas  ea  a 


Gel^oi  Aaaiversary,  Gly  Chb  •(  Ckicaf* 


E&'iSNHlON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


IN  TBB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  BTATSB 

Jfonday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  DOXXUiAa  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao.  resolutions 
adopted  toy  the  OeDeral  AssemMy  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  congratulatiiig  the  Citj 
ZCIZ— A|q;>w tlS 


Tliere  being  no  objecUcm.  the  resota- 
tlons  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoaa,  as  follows: 

TtM  Senate  of  the  68th  General  Aseembly 
Of  tiM  Stete  of  nitnols  oa  May  30  paeead  a 
reeotution  fellettattng  ttM  Otty  Club  on  Its 
60th  annlveraary.  TtM  reeiAntlon  waa  Intro- 
duced I>y  Senator  Marshall  Koraliak.  aa  active 
member  of  ttM  City  Clut>.  and  Senator  Walker 
Butler,  anotlMr  Ctileago  leader  in  Um  Stete 
legislature.  TtM  resolution  reads: 
"Senate  Resolution  40^ 

"WtMTsas  one  of  ttM  greatest  advantagea 
of  life  in  the  United  Stetea  over  ttiat  in  any 
otlMT  ootutry  Is  the  opportunity  for  tiM  dtl- 
■enry  to  take  an  active  part  tn  matters  of 
govemBMnt;  and 

"WlMrsas  Um  City  Club  of  Chicago  Ims,  for 
ttM  peat  60  years,  iMen  extremely  active  tn 
Ite  efforte  to  improve  local  govemnMOt;  and. 

"WlMreas  mstters  of  grave  importanoe  are 
frequently  Influenced  by  tlxis  nobis  groiq>  of 
Interested  dtlaens  who  so  effectively  activate 
ttM  democratic  processes  and  wtio  unceasing- 
ly strive  for  their  Ideals;  and 

"Whereas  the  meritorious  and  available  ac- 
tivities of  the  Ctty  Club  of  Chicago  must  1m 
recognized  for  their  true  worth  and  cited  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  endeavor  in  their 
field;  and 

"Whereaa  1053  marks  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  ttM  City  Club  of  Ctiicago:  TlMrefore 
belt 

"Reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  6tth  Oeii' 
erul  Atsemhljf  of  the  State  of  tllinoi$.  That  we 
extend  our  heartiest  ooogratulations  to  Um 
City  Club  of  Ctiicago  on  ite  goldm  anniver- 
sary: and  tlMt  we  exptees  ova  fond  liopes  for 
Um  continued  sucosss  of  ttiat  iMneficial  or- 
ganlaation." 

Adapted  by  Um  Senate,  May  30,  1053. 
JbHH  Wk.  CHancaw, 

President  of  the  Senrnta. 
BtowaiB  H.  ALacaHs^, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

On  June  18,  the  House  of  RepresenteUves 
of  Um   Illinois   General   Assemttfy,   unani- 
mously adopted  the  foUowing  reeotution  pre- 
sented by  RepreeentaUve  Noble  W.  Lee: 
"Houee  Resoltrtlon  03 

"Whereas  ttM  City  Club,  of  Chicago,  at  the 
time  of  ite  formatton  60  years  ago.  was 
unique  in  ttutt  tt  was  ttM  only  club  in  Ctii- 
cago whose  sole  tMsls  and  Ixmd  of  memtMr- 
stxlp  was  an  altruistic.  "xUve.  and  energetic 
Interest  In  the  manifold  civic  and  govern- 
mental problems  wtilch  arise  in  any  great 
metropdltan  area;  and 

"Whereas  for  tiatf  a  uentuty  it  lias  eoa- 
tlnued  to  serve  ss  a  forum  for  tlM  non- 
partisan but  carefuUy  r  see  arched  study  of 
questions  of  put>lle  poUey  and  governmental 
organlsaUon  and  function,  open  to  parttdpa- 
tlon,  without  restriction  on  aocouat  of 
wealth,  social  position,  race,  or  creed,  by  all 
Xiiisswiin.  such  an  Interest;  and 

"Whereas  it  tias  served  as  a  stimulus  to 
tlM  f  ormatkm  of  great  numlMns  of  oommlt- 
teee  oa  dvie  affairs  eonsUtuted  toslde  of 
tiM  framework  of  other  organlttlons  not 
primarily  dvic  in  purpoee;  and 

WtMreas  ite  operation  lias  fumlslMd  a 
stimulating  training  ground  for  great  num- 
bers of  DMU  wtio  in  turn  have  brought  ite 
attltodea  and  mettmds  to  iMar  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  organisations  or  iMve  them- 
•elipes  t>een  stimulated  to  enter  the  pulaUo 
eaivlce;  and 

"Whereas  thronghout  Ite  exlstenoe  tills 
dub  has  tiad  no  purpose  other  tlian  Um  pulH 
Ue  welfare:  Tlierefore  be  It 

"Mesolved  by  tha  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  €9th  Oeneral  Assefab^  of  the  State  of 
lUinois,  That,  upon  ttM  oeoadoo  of  the 
goldSa  amiliMsaij  of  Uw  Ctty  Clttb  of  Clii- 
cago  we  eztaad  to  U  our  heartiest  oongratu- 


g  iseotd  of  ttvntvi 
Basnt,  and  teodsr  oar  aasuranres  that  the 
nature  of  man  and  Um  nature  of  govamment 
are  such  tliat  it  eaa  never  lay  ite  inirden 
down,  nor  come  to  an  end  of  tte  laliors,  so  we 
wish  It  even  greater  strength  and  fortttode 
tn  tlM  future  than  la  Ita  BMrltorloas 


Fads  Refar«BC  Ike  Adiaa  W  tW  Pressul 
EcriMirsB  Caagress  oa  TVA,  RscU* 
aadlOtbcrPi 


KrnsNsioN  OP  remarks 
HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 


IN  TfB  ROUSE  OF  RBPRKBENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Associ- 
ated Press  reports  In  todays  Washing- 
ton Poet  that  there  was  a  public  release 
yesterday  of  a  statement  to  be  made  in 
the  Senate  today  by  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  of  Congress  wbkh  will  accuse 
the  83d  Congress  of  having  "done  almost 
everything  we  possibly  could  to  cripple 
and  hamstring  the  development  of  pub- 
lic power  in  this  Nation."  The  article 
goes  on  to  say  that  congressional  action 
on  i4>pr(H>riations  for  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  area  crippled  development  of 
that  region  and  that  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley has  been  'left  with  what  will  amount 
to  a  power  shortage  by  1956,  we  did  get 
the  necessary  funds  to  continue  TVA 
as  a  growing  organisation  during  the 
present  and  the  next  year."  Again,  the 
Senator  is  quoted  as  saying  that  appro- 
priations for  the  Far  West  "were  slashed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  great  dams 
and  reclflunation  projects  are  seriously 
hampered.  The  great  imaginative  Hells 
Canyon  project  has  been  brought  to  a 
standstilL" 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  record:  First 
of  an,  this  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  for  TVA  amounting  to  about  $190 
million  for  fiscal  year  1954.  Due  to 
TVA's  peculiar  bookkeeping  system 
whereby  the  funds  received  frQlm';Opera- 
tions  are  iK>t  covered  into  the  Treatsury. 
an  additional  sum  of  about  $180  million 
is  available  to  TVA  for  fiscal  year  1954. 
This  compares  with  the  an;>rozimatel7 
$300  million  that  Congress  was  told  back 
in  1934  would  complete  the  TVA  pro- 
gram. It  was  also  claimed  at  that  time 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  TVA  program 
would  be  repaid  in  35  years.  Yet.  nearly 
30  3rears  have  gone  by  and  a  total  that 
now.  approaches  $3  Wllion  has  been  ap- 
propriated or  made  available  for  TVA 
and  of  this  gigantic  sum  only  slightly 
over  $86  million  has  been  returned  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  As 
to  the  purported  power  shortage  in  1956. 
data  presented  In  the  hearings  and 
statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  have  shown  conclusively  that  TVA 
capacity  as  presently  provided  for  will 
give  a  surplus  of  power  way  beyond  a 
reasonable  reserve  allowance.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  argued  that  four  of  the  large 
steam  units  could  be  curtailed  without 
encroaching  on  the  resorve  aUowanoa. 
I  ask  you.  Is  this  crippling  TVAT 
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As  my  eoDeaffues  may  know,  the  hydro 
derek^Mnent  of  the  Tenneasee  Valley 
is  substantially  comi^eted.  It  is  my 
Ann  ccmvletion  that  these  steam  gener- 
ating plants  being  constructed  by  TVA  to 
supply  the  Increased  power  require- 
ments of  the  area,  should  and  could  be 
ccnstructed  by  the  local  non-Federal 
utilities  either  public  ox  private  or  com- 
Unation  thereof. 

Now  we  come  to  his  reference  to  the 
Far  West  and  the  reclamation  axtd  other 
hydroeleetrlc  projects.  The  record  will 
show  that  the  funds  provided  will  keep 
all  reclamation,  irrigation,  and  power 
projects  now  imderway  on  schedxile. 
SufScient  fxmds  were  provided  and  no 
restrictive  language  was  used  which 
would  prevent  serving  all  preference  cus- 
tomers and  in  accordance  with  the  Rec- 
lamation Act.  I  woiild  also  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  other  facts  re- 
garding reclamation  projects  that  I  as- 
siune  were  not  known  to  the  Member  of 
tt-e  other  body  or  he  would  not  have 
made  the  statements  attributed  to  him. 
The  facts  are  this  Congress  appropriated 
sizable  amounts  for  several  reclamation 
projects  not  requested  in  the  Truman 
budget. 

First  of  an.  I  am  and  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  the  construction  of 
worthwhile  reclamation  projects.  The 
record  of  the  80th  Congress  during  which 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  i^ppropriations  will  unply 
bear  this  out.  That  Congress  appropri- 
ated more  money  for  reclamation  than 
any  other  previous  Congress.  And  in 
this  CMigress.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
point  out  one  worthwhile  reclamation 
project  that  will  be  delayed  by  action 
of  this  Congress. 

Reference  to  the  Hells  Canyon  project 
elearly  shows  his  lack  of  the  real  facts  in 
the  case.  The  inference  in  the  reported 
statonent  is  that  action  of  this  Ccmgress 
brought  the  Hells  Canyon  project  to  a 
standstill.  Here  are  the  facts.  The  Dem- 
ocratic controlled  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee of  the  last  Congress  unanimously 
voted  against  authorizing  the  Hells  Can- 
yon project  No  Federal  agency  has 
ever  requested  funds  for  the  Hells  Can- 
yon project.  Of  course,  much  publicity 
has  been  had  regarding  the  Hells  Can- 
yon iHToJect,  which  has  built  it  up  in  the 
public  eye  as  a  magnificent  keystone  of 
future  power  development  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  is  hailed  as  a  great  recla- 
mation m-oject,  yet  would  not  irrigate  1 
mere  of  land,  but  its  construction  could 
very  well  foreclose  any  further  irriga- 
tion upstream  in  the  area;  it  is  hailed  as 
giving  flood  control  benefits,  jret  such 
benefits  are  questionable  and  meag^;  it 
also  is  hailed  as  a  recreational  boon,  yet 
the  required  fluctuation  in  the  level  of 
the  lake  would  preclude  any  such  use; 
it  is  hailed  as  a  great  power  project, 
yet  would  require  the  constnictlon  of 
numerous  other  projects  at  costs  esti- 
mated to  total  about  $1,500,000,000  to 
achieve  total  benefits  attributed  to  it. 
I  think  it  is  Ume  the  people  are  given 
the  true  facts — it  has  been  used  for  po- 
litical purposes  too  long. 

The  Member  of  the  other  body  re- 
ferred to  is  quoted  as  saying  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  has  been 
prohibited  from  using  funds  to   buUd 
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tran  smission  lines  and  generating  facili- 
ties. The  facts  are  that  the  budget  did 
not  contain  a  request  for  1  penny  for 
8W]  >A  to  build  transmission  lines  and 
gem  rating  facilities.  Perhaps  he  is  re- 
f err  ng  to  the  request  for  revolving  f  imds 
to  liase.  purchase,  and  operate  trans- 
mist  Ion  lines  and  generating  facilities, 
beio  t  constructed  by  the  REA,  which  a 
Den  ocratic-controlled  Congress  refused 
to  fpprove  the  construction  of.  Fur- 
theimore  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
trai  smission  lines  and  generating  fa- 
cilit  es  cannot  be  operated  by  the  REA. 
who  constructed  them,  and  without  sub- 
sidb  ation  by  the  taxpayers,  as  is  the  case 
in  (very  other  section  of  our  Nation. 
Actually,  anyone  following  the  matter 
should  know  that  the  intended  use  of 
thoc  e  funds  was  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting the  local  REA's  out  of  business  and 
placing  their  facilities  in  the  hands  of 
the  F^eral  Oovemment  through  a  leased 
arrangement  which  is  entirely 
to  the  American  way  of  doing 


Qhc  itioB  of  AboBskinf  Third-  aad  Foartk- 
OaM  Post  Ofices  Skoald  Receive  Fur- 
tier  Study 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

OF  OHIO 

Dl  THE  HOnSS  OP  RSPRBSENTAT1VXS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recently 
am  ounced  policy  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
par  ment  to  abandon  many  third-  and 
fouth-class  post  offices  should  receive 
attention  of  Congress  when  we  meet 

January  6. 

un  deeply  concerned  about  this  gues- 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  thorough - 
investigated  by  the  House  Committee 
*06t  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service, 
am  in  favor  of  economy  in  govern- 
but  I  question  the  advisability  of 
post  offices,  just  because  they 
small  and  requiring  their  patrons  to 
to  depend  on  rural  mail  delivery  for 
>f  their  postal  needs, 
loubt  if  this  policy  will  provide  much, 
if  spy.  saving  to  the  Oovemment  In 
instances  it  may  cost  more  to  fur- 
rural  mall  service  than  it  now  costs 
deliver  the  mall  in  rural  commimities 
thn  lugh  the  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices. 

S  nee  nu«I  routes  must  travel  in  a  cir- 
cuit 3US  route  and  in  a  general  direction, 
the;  will  pass  only  a  few  homes.  Other 
hon  les  1, 2.  3.  and  4  miles  away  will  have 
to  (rect  boxes  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selv  >s  of  postal  service.  This  means  that 
whe  re  the  patrons  are  supplied  by  rural 
deli  rery  they  just  have  the  opportunity 
onci!  a  day — ^when  the  carrier  comes 
aroimd — to  transact  postal  business. 
Thesr  cannot  buy  a  money  order  at  9 
o'cl«  )ck  in  the  morning,  or  at  10.  They 
can  lot  buy  postage  stamps  until  the  car- 
rier comes  along,  and  they  cannot  even 
regl  iter  a  letter. 

O  rttimes  they  must  stand  in  all  kinds 
of  yn  eather,  perhaps  for  an  hour  vr  more. 
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to  transact  postal  business  with  the  rural 
carrier,  or  they  must  travel  many  mUes 
to  reach  a  poet  office  imder  the  new  plan. 

At  presmt  many  fourth-class  post  of- 
fices located  in  the  communities'  general 
store  are  open  from  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  Post 
office  patrons  may  buy  stamps,  money 
orders,  and  transact  aU  other  postal 
business  at  their  convenience. 

The  postal  service,  especially  as  it  af- 
fects rural  communities,  should  not  be 
put  on  a  purely  monetary  basis.  The 
Department  faces  a  responsibility  to 
work  for  greater  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency and  to  eliminate  all  possible  waste, 
but  the  Department's  biggest  responsi- 
bility Is  for  service  to  the  public.  Here 
is  a  service  which  all  the  people  use  and 
which  affects  their  Uves  directly.  While 
it  is  well  enough  that  this  service  pay 
for  itself  insofar  as  reasonable,  it  was  not 
designed,  nor  is  it  expected,  to  be  self- 
sustaining. 

The  policy  of  basing  the  elassiflcatloa 
of  the  office  and  the  salary  of  the  post- 
master on  the  amount  of  postal  receipts, 
which  is  determined  by  the  mail  dis- 
patched, is  unfair  and  In  no  way  should 
be  considered  a  determining  factor  in 
the  importance  of  any  post  ofllce.  In  the 
first  place,  the  sale  of  stamps  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  work  and  responsibil- 
ity of  such  offices.  The  outgoing  mail  is 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  incoming 
mail. 

If  each  post  office,  large  or  small,  could 
be  granted  credit  for  one-half  the  stamp 
sales  and  one-half  of  the  revenue  paid 
for  postage  on  mail  delivered,  then  the 
small  offices  would  pay  their  way,  while 
the  large  city  ofllces  would  show  the 
deficit. 

In  other  words,  the  small  offices  are  so 
entwined  as  an  integral  part  of  the  postal 
service  that  they  cannot  be  discontinued 
without  affecting,  to  some  extent,  the 
postal  revenues  of  the  country. 

Furthermore,  in  the  small  villages  and 
towns  where  there  are  only  a  few  fam- 
ilies and  the  post  office  is  located  in  the 
crossroads  store,  it  still  remaiivs  the  cen- 
ter of  civic,  social,  and  political  life  and 
every  activity  ot  the  community  revolves 
around  the  post  ofllce.  When  the  post 
office  is  discontinued,  the  community, 
which  was  once  cemented  by  the  i>ost 
office,  dissolves  and  something  is  lost  that 
cannot  be  replaced  by  rural  or  star- 
route  service. 

The  approximate  cost  of  all  fourth- 
class  post  offices  is  $33  million  annually, 
while  the  approximate  cost  of  the  rural- 
carrier  service  is  $190  million,  or  six 
times  as  much  as  the  fourth -class  offices 
serving  the  same  class  of  patrons. 

To  discontinue  foiurth-class  offices  and 
to  extend  rural  routes,  cutting  off  the 
cost  in  one  place  and  adding  cost  to  an- 
other service,  is  not  economically  sound. 

The  revenues  derived  on  rural  routes 
are  far  less  than  the  average  fourth- 
class  office,  with  few  exceptions,  yet  none 
would  advocate  the  discontinuance  of 
rural-carrier  service.  The  same  rule 
should  be  applied  to  fourth-class  ofllces 
where  there  Is  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  rural  patrons  for  a  e<mtinuance  of 
post-office  service,  for  no  Federal  activ- 
ity touches  more  closely  the  dally  lives 
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of  the  Nation  than  fibe  post  oflloe.  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  for  many  of  our 
citizens  the  post  ofllee  has  oome  to  sym- 
bolize the  Federal  Government.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Oovemment  man- 
ages this  service  is  necessarily  a  matter 
of  direct  and  vital  coneem  to  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States. 


RaisiiW  Iks  Debt  Urfl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAflMcaniiBRa 
m  TBS  BODSI  OP  RVHBUMTATTVBB 

Friday.  Juhf  31, 19S3 

Mr.  DONOHX7E.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  include  at  this  Ume  a  very  pertinent 
editorial  comment  on  the  current  discus- 
sion of  raising  the  debt  limit,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  July  31  issue,  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Oaaette. 

The  article  follows: 
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Despite  Um  •dnlnlstimtion's  efforts  and 
ezplanattone  there  la  still  no  sgreement  <m 
whetber  Oongraas  needs  to  raise  the  $375 
billion  limit  on  the  Indebtednees  the  Oovem- 
ment  may  incur  for  the  purpoee  oX  paying  Its 
bills  and  meeting  its  payrolls. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Humphrey  are  ocmvineed  that  the  Oov- 
emment will  have  to  borrow  over  its  limit 
before  the  current  fleeel  year  Is  over.  Such 
MiiHisMlnnel  aocperts  in  Pederal  money  mat- 
ters as  Senator  Btbs,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
quite  sure  that  a  higher  di^t  celling  Is  un- 


Prom  all  the  data  that  has  been  submitted, 
however,  it  Is  clear  that  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
running  very  eloee  to  the  limit  and  that  It 
would  not  take  much  of  a  deviation  from 
expected  rcvenuss  or  obllgatloos  to  leave 
the  Treasury  in  serious  trouble. 

If  it  dose  b^eonw  necessary  to  authorise 
bcrrowlng  above  S7S  bllUon.  there  Is  one 
source  of  consolation.  A  private  Individual 
tisually  measures  his  debts  in  relation  to  his 
Income.  Tbls  U  true,  in  a  sense,  when  the 
Pederal  Oovenunent  bmiufrs  money. 

In  relation  to  our  national  Income  today 

a  PMeral  debt  at  S7S  bUUon  or  a  Uttle  i 

is  not  quite  such  a  terrtfylng  sum  as  it 
a  few  years  a^Ou 

Back  in  1946.  when  Oongrees  set  the  limit 
at  275  bllUon,  the  national  debt  reached 
200  blUlon.  which  Is  somewhat  less  than  the 
debt  at  the  moment.  But  it  then  amounted 
to  149  percent  of  our  national  Income. 

At  the  preeent  time,  at  anmnd  S7S  bUlkma. 
the  national  debt  comee  to  only  74  percent 
of  our  national  Income— the  loweet  percent- 
age figure  since  1943. 

The  national  inooow  has  been  rising  stead- 
Uy  since  the  end  of  WorM  War  II.  and  pro- 
jections by  Oovemment  economists  have  In- 
dicated that  It  will  rlss  again  between  the 
present  period  and  next  year.  It  wlU  rise 
enough,  according  to  these  calculations,  so 
that  a  national  debt  of  386  bllUon  a  year 
from  now  would  stm  repreecnt  no  greater  a 
percentage  of  national  Income  Chan  at  pres- 
ent. 

If  we  kx>k  at  it  that  way.  we  may  be  able 
to  rationalise,  somewhat,  the  need  for  heav- 
ier borrowing  and  a  hii^ter  limit.  But  the 
best  course,  naturaly,  Is  to  avoMl  going  any 
ftuther  Into  the  red.  Wo  amount  of  ration- 
alising wUl  pay  off  the  debt.  Nor  wUl  t% 
counter  the  Inflationary  affect  of  more  bor- 
towing.  The  only  real  scAutlon  Is  to  keep  a^ 
penses  down  and  to  avoid  the  extra  debt. 


HcCsraack  Pbys  GaiM  af  FalBes  as 
Capdbij  as  H^MFkys  Galf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  ONQLL,  JR. 


!  nr  Isomwar" 


or  TBB  BOOSB  OP  BXFBBSBrTATTVBS 

JTonday.  Augugt  3, 1953 

Mr.  OTmUft,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  proud 
and  hapiiy  to  Include  an  article  (m  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  mlnori^ 
leader,  the  Honorable  Jon  W.  McOoa- 
HACX,  of  Massachusetts,  n^ilch  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
August  2.  1953: 

McOoKMAcm.  PiuYs  Qua  or  Pounos  as 
GsrAabT  as  Hooaw  Piava  Ooi^ 

(By  Mary  MCOrory) 

Sometimes,  wlien  he  wants  to  Indicate,  but 
not  Identiry  a  person.  B^>reeentatlv  Johh 
W.  w^y^**"^.  ot  South  Boston.  Mass..  r»- 
fsrs  to  '^  party."  But  when  he  speaks  ot 
"the  party."  no  one  on  Capitol  BlU— or  any 
Idaee  else,  for  that  mattar-^ias  any  doubU 
as  to  which  one  he  taeans.  Mr.  UcCnmuuM 
Is  a  down-the-llne  Democrat. 

A  partlMm  by  heredity,  environment,  and 
conTlctlon.  Mr.  McOoaacacK.  as  minority 
whip,  has  found  *«««"— '^  In  the  somewhat 
p^^r^^wrl#>>l  position  ot  rallying  Bouse  sup- 
port for  a  BepubUcan  President.  Be. has 
bsea  glad  to  do  It  and  he  Is  proud  ot  his 
party's  record  of  performance  as  a  construc- 
tive and  reqwnslble  minority. 

"What  few  programs  President  Btoenhowar 
has  been  able  to  put  over,  he's  done  with 
our  h^"  he  says.  And  It  is  a  mattsr  ot 
record  that  Democratic  eoUdarlty  In  the 
f  aoe  ot  BepubUcan  dtf  eetlon  and  divisions 
has  helped  ptn  down  8  out  of  IS  Bsen- 
hower  victortes  in  the  Bouse.  Be  goes  on 
to  point  out.  howeTer,  that  the  Democrats 
have  stepped  Into  the  breach  to  extend  New 
Deal  domestic  legislation  and  to  ccmflrm  a 
foreign  policy  formulated  by  Democratic  re- 
gimes. 
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not   unexpectedly,   M^.   McOoaitacx   baa 

high  hopes  that  the  Democrats  wlU  recap- 
tun  Congress  In  1964.  When  General  Bsen- 
howerli  fiscal  policies  and  troubles  attendant 
on  the  Korean  truce  (he  beUeves  President 
Truman  would  have  been  severely  criticised 
for  s1g««»»g  such  an  agreement)  oome  home 
to  fooet.  the  Btoenhowar  Democrats  WlU  oome 
btk  whsre  they  belong. 

"And  theyOl  come  back  with  remorse,"  he 
says,  "and  be  that  much  more  dynamic." 

At  ta,  the  lanky,  graying  leglslatar  Is  In 
his  26th  year  in  the  Bouse.  Por  10  yean 
he  was  majority  leader,  the  faithful  Ueutan- 
ant  ot  Pnsldents  Boosevelt  and  Truman, 
and  reqxsnslble  for  steering  through  vital 
legislation  of  the  forties.  On  many  a  morn- 
ing in  the  crucial  war  yean  Mr.  McCoaiCACX 
was  a  bedside  visitor  of  President  Boosevelt, 
a  leader  whom  he  admired  greatly  while  re- 
MTTlng  the  practical  politician's  dry  leeerve 
about  some  at  the  academic  f eiUowB  around 

him. 

Mr.  MCOaaaucK'S  own  formal  education 
ended  with  the  eighth  grade.  When  he  was 
18.  hto  father  died  and  young  JOhn  became 
the  chief  support  of  his  mother  and  his  thrsa 
brothen  and  a  stoter.  Be  was  an  errand  boy 
for  a  Boston  brokerage  firm  at  SS30  a  week, 
when  a  law  firm  offered  him  haU  a  dollar 
more.  That  M  cents,  he  says,  changed  his 
life.  Be  began  to  read  Uw,  put  himself 
through  Uw  eehoOl  nights  and  at  the  age 
of  21. 3  weeks  after  his  mother  dlad.  he  pawad 

the  bar. 
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•  only  natural  tag  him  to 
in  "Sovthle-  where.   It 
veryonels  a  poL"    South 

they  vote  Damoomttc  as  tasUnettYely  aa  they 
hold  open  hones  on  St.  Patrick^  day. 

AU  his  frlendi  wen  running  for  eomeOilng, 
so  young  Jcmm.  who  was  ma^ig  a  reputation 
tot  himself  ae  a  trial  lawyer,  and  who'  has 
always  been  good  to  his  Mends,  gave  them 
allft.  Speaking  from  the  back  of  a  peddlerls 
wagon,  he  perfected  the  vigorous,  oid-eehoot 
oratorloal  style  he  stm  uses  in  the  Bouse— 
always  forceful.  If  sometimes  not  stnetty 
grammatleaL 

Bis  political  career  began  with  servlee  m 
the  Massachusetts  Ijsglslature.  Be  won  a 
nine-man  contest  for  a  Bouse  seat  In  1938. 
Speaker  John  N.  Gamer,  another  pracUeal 
politician.  qMtted  him  as  a  eomsr.  and  at  the 
twinning  ot  Mr.  McOosMacx's  second  term 
sponsored  him  tat  a  place  on  the  powerful 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  With  his 
knowcldgo  of  the  ndee  and  his  Inflxience  as 
a  membor  of  the  Democratic  committee  on 
committees,  he  gained  npldly.  Legislators 
from  other  rsgloos  found  him  ever-he^xtuL 
Although  South  Boston  Is  about  as  rural  as 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  McCosmack  could  be  prevaned 
upcm  to  make  a  good  fighting  m>eech  on  the 
agricultural  legUatioa  of  the  thirties. 


In  10S4.  he  friMm^y*  chairman  of  the  first 
Bouse  Un-Amarlean  Aettvttles  Oonmlttea. 
The  group,  with  Uttls  funds  and  leaa  staff, 
mads  a  notaUe  record  ot  pinpninting  dan- 
gen  from  both  Paedst  and  Communist 
bodies.  Be  Is  proud  to  say  It  was  the  only 
TTn  Amarirsn  Activities  Committee  inquiry 
which  led  to  legislation.  The  Smith  Act  and 
reglstntUm  of  aliens  resulted  from  Its  quiet 
work.  An  ardaiU  OathoUc  who  wean  a 
Knight  of  MalU  ribbon.  Mr.  MoCoaMACx  haa 
frequently  caUed  the  eountryti  attentloa 
to  the  Communist  menace. 

Repteeentattve  McCoaicacK  became  major- 
ity leader  In  1940.  with  his  friend  the  late 
Bi^ene  Cok.  of  Oeorgla.  d^vertog  the  south- 
ern vote.  Mr.  MoOosMsrar.  who  differed 
sharply  with  Mr.  Coac  on  dvll  rights,  never 
forgot  that  favor.  Ifir.  Cos  was  In  a  row  with 
the  PMeral  communications  Commission. 
Mr.  iirO"r«"«^  aprang  to  his  defense.  Be 
also  paid  tribute  on  the  Bouse  floor  to  B^»e- 
sentattves  Cnrley  and  May.  durtag  thslr  dlf- 
ficultlss  with  the  law.  Bven  some  of  his 
sdmtawB  beUeve  he  carrlee  poUtlcal  and  per- 
sonal loyalties  to  an  extreme,  and  that  this 
loyalty  has  not  conspicuously  raised  the  level 
of  public  servioe.  Bis  own  record,  however. 
Is  without  blemUh. 

Through  his  yean  m  Washington  Ur. 
lioOOBKACKti  devotion  to  Mis.  MeOormaA 
(a  fomer  opera  star),  to  the  party,  and  to 
Congress  have  beoone  a  legend.  In  deflaaoa 
of  the  dictum  that  says  most  oOdal  business 
Is  transacted  at  Capital  ooiAtaU  parties.  Mr. 
IfoCoaaucK  shuns  the  party  and  the  ooac* 
tan.  He  never  mlssss  hto  qulst  7  o'dock  din- 
ner with  Mrs.  MeCormack  at  the  Hotel 
Washington. 

rixTuass  ow  rtanoam 
Be  does  hto  work  on  the  Bouse  floor.  whttS) 
he  to  virtually  a  flztun.  Besting  far  down 
on  hto  spine  In  a  front-row  seat,  hto  drab 
gray  suit  bal^tened  by  a  vlWl  tie,  he  f oUows 
ths  debate  with  an  Intent  half  smile.  Be  to 
fast  on  hto  feet  when  he  steps  to  the  micro- 
phone.  Brandishing  aa  unlit  cigar  to  make 
hto  points,  he  gets  Into  ahncat  every  debate. 
A  man's  man.  he  to  popular  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Much  of  hto  popularity  stems 
from  hto  kindnees  to  new  Members.  Be  gives 
than  advice— "stU*  to  the  party"  to  a  favor- 
ite bit— encouragement,  and  infallible  infor- 
mation about  such  pushing  matten  as  the 
tints  of  roUcaUs.  Ha  keepa  theee  facts  not  In 
his  head  but  on  mtle  slips  «(  papan.  which. 
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with  bills,  eommlttee  reports,  and  clipplnga 
bulge  trom  mil  his  pockets.  Be  Inquires  wttb 
genuine  scdleltude  for  their  f unllles. 

Some  of  his  best  friends  are  RepubUeans. 
A  somewhAt  unorthodox  OOP  Bepreeenta- 
tlve.  UsHB  Z<.  BrmiMcs.  of  North*  Oskota.  Is 
a  regular  member  of  the  lloCormack  ooffee 
hour  which  meets  In  the  House  Restaurant 
every  morning.  Tliere  with  several  Mssss- 
chusetts  cronies  and  anybody  who  happens 
by.  Mr.  McCouucK  happUy  discusses  his 
work  (poUtlcs)  and  his  pastime,  also  polities. 

He  r#"¥  himself  a  Conserratlve  Liberal, 
and  above  all  a  team  man.  And  he  has  al- 
ways put  national  above  personal  Interest. 
He  recalls,  for  Instance,  the  time  as  leader 
that  he  authored  the  lend-lease  bill.  In 
South  Boston  antl-Brltlsh  feeling  still  runs 
high,  and  Mr.  McCobkack,  a  fervent  student 
of  Irish  history,  admits  he  shares  resentknent 
for  what  yesterday's  English  did  to  bis  for- 
bears. But  Mr.  MCCoaMACX's  name  was  on 
the  bill.  HappUy  for  him.  the  bill  numbers 
were  up  In  the  ITTO's  at  that  time,  and  Par- 
liamentarian Lew  Deschler  gave  lend-lease 
Mb.  1776.  a  ntunber  which  overshadowed  the 
ti*»w  of  the  author. 

'Ttankly."  says  Mr.  McOontACK  with  ft 
chuckle.  "I  was  tickled  to  death." 


UrarpAtioB  of  Power 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  Misnsstm 

Of  IBS  BOnSS  OP  REPRBSXNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  July  29. 19S3 

'Ut.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Bpeaiker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appeaadix  of  the  Rxcokd,  I 
wish  to  include  a  copy  of  an  open  letter 
to  Coogren.  forwarded  to  my  office  by 
Hamilton  A.  Long,  a  former  Mifurifwip- 
pian.  now  practicing  law  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  views  expressed  therein 
are  those  of  Mr.  Long  and  not  neces- 
sarily mine,  but  I  do  share  his  fears  that 
constitutional  prerogatives  are  ^  being 
usurped  and  that  Ck>ngress  is  being  by- 
passed in  the  matter  of  l^cldation.  I 
am  pleased  to  Include  a  copy  of  this  open 
letter  in  connection  with  my  remarks: 

UsoaranoM  or  Powsb  st 

COWG 


1.  Ttie  present  Congress  seems  to  have 
orerkxdced  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
jdaoes  definite  lln»ltatlODs  on  the  powers 
which  may  be  exercised  by  the  three  separate 
branebes  of  the  Pederal  Government. 

a.  Tssterday's  CcmoasscioHAb  BaooBD.  pages 
A4744-A4740.  presented  my  exhaustive  study 
of  the  eonstttutlonal  background  of  the 
steadily  increasing  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  Federal  Government  since  1936 — where- 
in the  Congress  has  been  cooperating  wltb 
the  Chief  Bxecutlve  and  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  In  rampantly  and  flagrantly  violating 
the  limits  at  PMeral  power  tinder  the  United 
States  Constitution,  as  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  framed  In  1787  and  as  defined 
by  the  Court  for  a  century  and  a  half  and 
never  altered,  by  proper  amendment,  so  as 
to  autborlae  the  eaBerdae  of  the  powers 
usurped  since  1986. 

8.  At  the  end  of  that  study,  appearing  In 
yesterday's  Cf>wni—iir>iiAi.  Baooao,  Is  a  eapf 
at  the  lengthy  review  In  the  June  1958 
American  Bar  Assoclatl<m  Journal  of  my 
1950  booklet  on  this  subject  entitled: 
"Usurpation  of  Power — ^Arch  Bnemy  of  Indi- 
vidual Uberty." 

TlM  above-mentioned  constitutional  study 
Is  an  elaboratlMi  of  the  brief  legal  note  at 
ttw  end  of  that  booklet. 


tNIs  booklet  shows  wherein,  commencing 
.,  the  Suprenae  Coxirt  Joined  with  the 
two  branohee  of  the  Fedwid  Govern- 
In  poiMtratlng  the  now  well-estab- 
course  of  virtually  unlimited  usurpa- 
of  power. 

The  now  much-dlsctissed  usurpation  by 
1  reaty  device  Is  only  Incidental  compared 
J  e  post-1936  utter  disregard  of  the  UmlU 
IMeral  power  Intended  by  the  ConsU- 
's  framers,  by  the  State  constitutional 
tlons  which  ratified  It.  and  as  ap- 
provted  by  the  people  for  a  century  and  a  half 
prloi  to  1937 — ^the  limits  as  defined  by  the 
Sup]  eme  Court  In  that  160  years  in  the  light 
i  lat  Intent  which  controls  the  meaning 
t^e  people's  basic  law.  subject  only  to 

oent  by  them  as  provided  therein. 

Constitution  has  never  been  amended 

1936  to  expcmd  the  Pederal  Govem- 

'8  power — but  only  to  dlmlnlsb  It,  un- 

the    amendment    repealing    the    18th 
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6.  Now  that  this  1st  session  of  the  8Sd 
Coni  ress  Is  about  to  end.  It  should  be  re- 
cord Kl  that  it  has  distinguished  itself  by  its 
wan  ;on  disregard  of  the  limits  on  Federal 
pow  ir  under  the  Constitution  ss  originally 
ado]  ted  and  amended — this  disregard  under 
the  present  Bepubllcan  administration 
matshing  that  vmder  the  preceding  two 
Duiiocratic  administrations  so  that,  on  the 
of  this  record,  it  can  now  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  constitutional  govem- 
mer  t  in  America  is  virtually  ended — any  lip 
aerv  ,ce  to  the  Constitution  by  Congress  or 
cow  t  or  President  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 
star  ding.  Such  lip  service  is  mere  mockery 
desd^ed  to  deceive  a  too-still  conscience  or 
the 
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too-trustful  dtlzenry. 
True  enough,  there  are  a  select  few — 
few — who  have  raised,  their  voices  In 
Congress  in  support  of  sound  constltu- 
govemment — who  m^e  a  fight   for 
for  c«mstltutlonal  g)vemment  In  a 
which  distinguished  their  utteranoee 
empty  lip  service — but  they  are  so  few 
seem  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
One  has  only  to  read  the  Cowc 
Racoao  to  learn  how  few  they 
they  are — who  deeerve  to  be  honored 
disciples  of  the  American  tradition 
governmental  system  of  rule  by  law  and 
by  man,  under  the  people's  basic  law: 
Constitution. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 

Congrees'  usurping  power — violating  the 

altered  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Con- 

the  api»'opriating  of  multlbil- 

to  be  spent  abroad  on  economic.  miU- 

polltical,  and  social  projects  wholly  be- 

the  Constitution's  Federal  power  limits. 

In  this  respect  is  the  Mutual  Security 

program — ^Itself  a  fake  security  program 

\  he  reasons  outlined  in  part  In  my  testl- 

bef ore  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 

on  Jxune  8  and  before  the  Ferguson 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  June 

The  usurpation  Involved  lies  In  part  in 

virtually  flrm  commitment  for  multlbU- 

for  some  4  more  srears  of  such  global 

Up  service  rendered  to  the 

's  time  limit  of  8  years  being 

sham  designed   to  deceive  either  an 

conscience  or  the  too-trustful  dtl- 

or  both. 

Bach  Member^  record  in  this  respect  Is 

made  (with  the  Congress  scheduled  to 

tn  a  days)  so  that  his  just  reward. 

hands  of  his  constituents.  Is  readily 

May  the  reward  be  J\ist  In 

and  every  case  In  the  light  of  the 

of  his  actions. 

If  constitutional  government  be  doomed 

ilfonerlca.  then  so  Is  the  BepubUo — given 

time — and  our  generation  wlU  be  the 

in  the  eyes  of  'American  posterity. 

In  their  Individual  Ubertles  and 
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Jv  ut  39.  1958. 


HamLTON  A.  Loara. 


The  RepobBcaas  aad  laAaa  Frecdoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wiBCOMmf 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RXPRB8BNTA11VBS 

Monday.  Augutt  3. 19SS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Shawano  E^rening  Leader,  Shawano, 
Wis.,  dated  July  28,  1953: 

Trx  Rxpubucams  Am  Imbuw  FmoM 

It  is  now  nearly  Inevitable  that  one  of  the 
actions  of  the  Republican-dominated  8Sd 
Congress  will  be  loading  the  Menominee 
Indians  with  premature  self-rule. 

Due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Wat- 
KiKS.  Utah,  Republican,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Menumlnees  will  be  on  their  own  soon— 
sooner  than  they  want  to  be. 

Watklns-sponsored  legislation,  passed  last 
week  by  the  Senate,  calls  for  the  Menominee* 
to  take  over  most  of  their  affairs  by  the  end 
of  1954;  by  the  end  of  1966.  they  would  take 
over  all  of  their  affairs. 

Thus,  In  8  years  and  5  months  the  Menomi- 
nee Indians  are  to  take  over  full  and  com- 
plete responsibility  for  governing  them- 
selves. 

It  U  asking  qiilte  a  little.  After  99  years 
of  Federal  supervision,  the  Indians  are  to 
take  over  almost  overnight. 

There  is  sound,  logical  opposition  to  the 
Watklns  plan — ^from  the  Indians  themselves, 
from  tribal  attorneys,  from  responsible  and 
informed  local  citisens,  and  from  Represent- 
ative  Laho,  whc  has  valiantly  fought  the 
Indians'  case  in  the  Congress. 

The  Menomlneee  only  ask  a  5-year  period 
to  prepare  for  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  self-government.  This  would  seem  a 
minimal  time  to  get  ready  for  such  an  under- 
taking. 

Senator  Watkiws,  far  away  from  the  ac- 
tualities, deems  otherwise.  One  would  think 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  and  United  State* 
Indian  Commissioners  would  rally  to  the 
tribe's  cause,  but  here  there  has  been  special 
neglect. 


The  RFC  aad  Tonado-Disastcr  ViduM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACUUSElia 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RIPRISSNTA'llVB 
Friday.  July  31, 1953 

Mr.  DONOHXTE.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  de- 
sire to  include  a  very  timely  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  August  1  Issue  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  with 
reference  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
what  will  happen  to  applications  for 
loans  submitted  by  tornado-disaster  vic- 
tims after  the  RFC  goes  out  of  existence. 

This  is  a  problem  and  question  that 
has  greatly  concerned  me.  I  am  asking 
Pederal  officials  to  advise  me  of  what  the 
continuing  procedure  will  be  in  accepting 
future  loan  applications  from  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  in  my  home  area 
who  lost  practically  everything  they 
owned  in  the  recent  tornado.  I  am  urg- 
ing the  executive  officers  to  promptly 
work  out  a  new  loan  procedure  that  can 
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be  carried  out  on  the  same  scale  by  the 
newly  created  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. I  am  certain  that  all  Monbers 
of  Congress  wish  to  be  reassured  that  in 
any  transferring  process  these  homeless 
American  citizens  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  article  follows: 

WHxaz  Tin  RF:;  Frrs  nr  TbutAoo  Rxuxr 

Central  MassiiChusetts  tornado  victims 
may  be  conceme<l  abdut  the  future  statxis  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  In 
the  light  of  the  aboUtloa  of  that  lending 
agency  last  Thursday. 

President  KIsenhower  signed  a  biU  that 
established  instead  the  Small  Business  A^ 
ministration.  The  new  law  wipes  out  the 
RPC'e  billion-dollar  lending  fund  within  60 
days. 

A  number  of  disaster  victims  have  ap- 
plied for  loans  to  the  RPC,  which  has  an 
ofllee  In  the  Woroeeter  audltorliun.  The 
latest  report  sho^ra  that  approved  loans  have 
been  made  in  23  cases  tor  a  total  of  •137.700. 

This  may  seem  like  a  small  number  of 
loans  In  view  of  the  3,500  homes  which  were 
demolished.  One  explanation  may  be  that 
the  public  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  RFC  In  eocineetlon  with  business.  It 
is  likely  many  tornado  victims  who  lost 
homes,  busineeses.  auto  or  furniture  con- 
sidered them*eh*es  ineligible  for  BTC  help. 
The  fact  is.  bowover.  that  the  RFC  has  a  835 
mUlion  disaster  loan  program.  This  means 
dUaster  victims  may  qualify  for  RFC  loans 
to  rebuild  a  brolccn  hoiise,  build  a  new  one. 
or  buy  a  home.  It  is  also  possible  to  get 
loans  for  business,  and  for  destroyed  furni- 
ture and  autoe.  Tbe  guiding  phrase  in  the 
agency's  policy  is  "if  credit  is  not  available 
through  normal  channels  on  reasonable 
terms.** 

Por  example,  n  man  might  be  aided  by  a 
bank  mortgage  on  a  house,  but  the  mortgage 
repayments  might  leave  him  no  money  for 
the  purchase  of  fumltiire.  He  could  well 
qualify  for  an  RFC  loan.  The  advantage 
here  Is  that  theee  RFC  loans,  which  include 
repair,  replacement,  or  purchase  of  real 
estate,  are  made  at  8  percent  with  up  to 
ao  years  to  pay. 

No  distinction  Is  mad*  between  veterans 
and  nmveterans.  In  fact.  OI  guarantiee  al- 
ready used  up  are  being  reinstated  where  the 
homes  were  destroyed  by  the  tornado.  Reg- 
ular home  mortgage*  ar*  at  5  percent,  with 
OI  mortgages  being  written  at  4^  percent. 
A  loan  at  3  percent  is.  obviously,  an  advan- 
tage. The  RFC  loan  wlU  not  be  granted,  how- 
ever. If  a  bank  is  wUllnff  to  make  tbe  loan 
and  if  such  a  loan  at  the  bank's  higher  rate 
does  not  cause  imreasonable  hardship  for  the 
disaster  victim. 

The  dlsaolutlon  of  the  RFC,  howerer,  poses 
a  question.  What  about  the  victims  who 
are  going  to  need  help  of  the  type  offered 
by  ths  RFC  but  who.  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. wiU  not  be  able  to  apply  untU  after 
September  SO.  when  the  RFCk  lending  fund 
wUl  have  expired?  The  Worcester  office  gives 
assurance  that  loans  already  approved  and 
thoee  which  will  be  approved  In  the  ne^ 
a  months  will  b*  taken  care  of.  But  the 
olBce  has  been  ejqiecttng  amtllcations  to  con- 
tinue well  into  December.    What  of  them? 


UpriskffofWorkmiiiroB 
tries  AfaiBst  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


IN  TBX  BEKATt  Of  IBB  UNiiVU  STAISS 

Monday.  Augu9t  3, 1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  the  uprising  of  workers  in 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  against  the 
Communist  regime,  delivered  by  George 
Meany,  president,  AFL.  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  on  July  28. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riookd. 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  moat  lns|dring  and  significant 
events  In  human  history  has  Just  transpired 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Through  the  win- 
dow of  Berlin  we  have  had  a  phanoe  to  see 
the  heroic  revolt  by  the  workers  of  east 
Berlin.  Halle,  and  other  industrial  center*  of 
the  Soviet  aone  of  Oermany  against  the  Com- 
munist imposed  dictatorship  tm  the  work- 
ers in  these  areas.  We  have  seen  at  cloae 
range  the  reaction  of  the  German  workers 
against  Soviet  {wlicy  and  exploitation  of  the 
peoples  in  these  supiH-essed  countries  for  the 
purpoee  of  producing  the  necessary  arma- 
ment for  future  Soviet  aggression. 

In  their  rebellion  against  this  tyranny  and 
inhuman  exploitation  the  Oennan  workers 
are  writing  a  glorious  page  in  the  history  of 
human  freedom.  These  workers  have  done 
much  to  restore  the  good  name  of  the  Ger- 
man people:  to  wipe  out  the  shame  of  nasism 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  partition  of  their 
country  and  bring  about  a  united  democratle 
Germany  through  the  method  of  free  elec- 
tions and  other  processes  of  democracy  to 
determine  for  themselves  their  own  destiny. 

These  events  have  expotttl  and  exploded 
the  Soviet  myth  of  a  workers'  paradise  under 
a  so-called  people's  democracy.  Here  was  a 
revolt  by  the  workers  against  a  regime  which 
has  arrogantly  posed  as  a  government  of.  by, 
and  for  tbe  woilUng  people.  The  mask  has 
been  ripped  off  the  sham  which  Moscow  ao 
braK3nly  labels  people's  democracy.  What 
better  proof  can  we  have  of  the  utter  fraud 
of  communism  as  a  cause  and  a  movement 
helpful  to  the  workers?  TtM  theory  of  to- 
talitarian conununlsm  as  applied  in  practice 
in  industrlaliaed  Bast  Germany  and  Gaeeho- 
slovakla  and  in  the  other  sateUlte  countries 
has  been  expoeed  as  a  form  of  slavery  eo  hor- 
rible and  so  inhuman  that  workers  have 
dared  to  rebel  and  face  the  Russian  steel  and 
armour  with  nothing  but  their  bare  fists. 
The  voice  of  the  dictators  In  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire is  not  the  voice  of  tbe  people.  Today 
oommimlsm  brings  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man freedom,  an  inhuman  speed-up  system, 
and  forced  labor.  Tomorrow  communism 
can  bring  to  theee  people  only  an  even  darker 
despotism,  more  war  preparations,  and  the 
final  catastrophe  of  war.  Not  even  the  loud- 
est propaganda,  not  even  the  most  savage 
terror  can  any  longer  bide  these  truths  from 
aU  mankind.  Communism  has  been  expoeed 
as  economically  unjustifiable,  as  socially  rep- 
rehensible, as  totally  unbearable. 

Another  myth  ot  Soviet  propaganda  ha* 
been  laid  low  by  this  revolt.  The  Kremlin 
has  for  years  sivead  the  notion  and  culti- 
vated the  beUef  among  their  victims  that 
their  regime  was  so  Invincible  and  so  over- 
powering that  no  one  stood  a  chance  against 
It.  As  a  resiUt  of  this  propaganda  and  be- 
cause of  brutal  terror  so  ruthlessly  employed 
by  the  Communists  in  order  to  hcdd  their 
power,  the  propaganda  machine  of  the  Krem- 
lin for  years  sticceeded  in  Instilling  In  their 
victims  a  paralysing  fear  of  this  power.  Bat 
when  the  Berlin  and  other  Bast  German  peo- 
ple demonstrated  «i  masse  in  the  streets  and 
virtually  eliminated  their  puppet  rulers  from 
power,  they  showed  that  they  had  at  last 
lost  this  fear.  They  are  no  longer  afraid  to 
strike  and  to  fight  back  and  resist  Commu- 
nist slavery  and  ei^oltatlon.  Tbe  B*d  army 
may  temporarily  succeed  in  putting  down 
this  revolt  but  now  that  the  worker*  have 
lost  their  fear  other  revolts  will  surely  fol- 
low. Tee,  the  Soviet  tanks  can  mow  down 
striking  wmkers  and  demonstrators  for  free- 
dom but  with  th*  workers  no  longer  afraid 
even  though  disarmed,  the  fate  of  tbe  Gome 
numlst  dloutorshlp  1*  sealed. 


event*  ar*  also  slgnlfleant 
they  expoee  tike  very  nature  of  a  dletatardtlp. 
There  Is  no  basic  difference  in  dietatorstalps 
whethw  they  be  of  the  FaaelBt  type  or  the 
so-called  proletarian  dictatordilp  of  Mos- 
cow. Only  brute  force  and  suppreailon  of 
an  human  liberties  can  bring  a  Communist 
regime  Into  power  in  any  country.  And  only 
by  tante  force  can  sxich  a  regime  be  main- 
tained. By  the  very  nature  of  a  dletator- 
shlp.  it  must  oppress  tbe  great  mass  of  the 
common  people  In  every  land  where  It 
fkiurlshes.  Tbe  puppet  regimes  in  China, 
Ciechoelovakia,  Bastem  Germany.  Poland, 
and  Rumania  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
force  and  terror  Impoeed  by  Soviet  troope. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  In  dealing  with  the 
Soviets  thst  there  can  be  no  conversion  to 
human  decency  by  logic  or  reason.  Tbe 
Communist  ideology  permits  no  concept  of 
human  values;  no  ccmoept  of  morality  as  the 
civilized  world  over  the  ages  has  come  to 
evaluate  human  conduct. 

Another  significant  phase  of  tbe  Bkat  Ger- 
man revolts  is  the  effect  that  it  will  have 
on  tboee  satellite  countries  under  Soviet  con- 
trol. The  workers  of  Poland  and  Ctecho- 
slovakla  now  know  that  they  can  resist 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  without  arms. 
They  now  know  that  the  boasted  power  of 
the  Soviet  army  alone  cannot  produce  In 
the  factories  and  at  the  bench  the  things 
the  Soviets  must  produce  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  future  aggressions.  Yee,  even  the 
Red  army  has  not  been  able  to  mcmpe  the 
Impact  of  the  revolt  by  German  labor.  Al- 
though it  has  been  drummed  into  their 
heads  time  and  again  by  the  giant  propa- 
ganda machine  that  it  is  the  troope  and  the 
tanks  of  tbe  so-called  capitalist  countriee 
that  are  used  to  put  down  workers  and 
strikers  protesting  against  economic  Injus- 
tice, it  is  in  the  streets  of  Bast  Berlin,  Leip- 
alg,  and  other  industrial  centers  of  Bast 
Oermany.  that  Russian  soldiers,  themselves 
the  eons  of  workers  and  peasants,  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  that  their  rulers  have 
forced  them  to  became  strike  breakers  and 
to  use  the  guns  and  tanks  of  the  Red  army 
to  teiTorlBe  workers  revolting  against  a 
speedup  system  and  Inhuman  exploitation 
by  the  Soviet  masters. 

Deep  down  in  their  hearts  the  Russian 
pe<^de  themselves  must  be  inspired  by  the 
revolt  of  the  German  workers.  How  long 
will  the  B^emUn  dare  leave  the  Soviet  troops 
in  Germany  who  have  been  eyewitnesees  to 
the  f  aUure  of  Soviet  rule  in  that  area  of  th* 
world?  Can  the  Kremlin  allow  these  sol- 
diers to  return  straight  to  their  homee  with- 
out mass  brain  washing  and  relndoctrina- 
tion  in  the  false  religion  of  communism? 
Can  the  Kremlin  affturd  to  let  these  soldier* 
teU  their  famille*  the  story  of  Bast  Berlin? 
Would  that  not  confirm  the  worst  suspicions 
of  the  Soviet  dictatorship  which  are  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Russian  people?  That  Is  why  these  troope 
must  be  isolated  before  they  are  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

It  U  for  these  reasons  that  Moscow  J*  now 
punl*hlng  with  increasing  brutaUty  every 
German  worker  who  has  raised  his  voice  or 
his  hand  against  Communist  despotism. 
Despite  this  reign  of  terror,  despite  punish- 
ment and  the  threat  of  more  brutal  repre*- 
sion.  the  German  workers  have  again  demon* 
Btrated  their  determination  to  be  free.  De- 
spite the  threat  of  arrest,  more  than  100,000 
East  Germans  crossed  Into  West  Berlin  in 
the  last  34  hours  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
American  offer  of  food  and  sustenance.  The 
appointment  of  Bed  Hilde  with  her  weU- 
eamed  reputation  of  brutality  and  cnielty 
has  not  deterred  the  workers  of  Bast  Ger- 
many. Tbere  is  every  indication  that  the 
German  woikera  will  contlnii*  to  fight  for 
buman  liberty. 

Every  workar  in  th*  fre*  world, 
of  Uberty.  every  free  trade-union 
tlon   sboukl   wholeheartedly   support   tbl* 
fight. 
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WttlKmt  4uaitkm  tlMre  !•  a  IMMO  la 
•«•»«■  or  iMt  month  for  aU  Amarleaa 
an.  all  ainplaycn.  Amarton*  in  avwy  walk 
<tf  life.  W«  cannot  put  any  fatth  In  tlM 
proaUsM  of  tba  SoTtot  nilws.  Lot  ua  not  ba 
lullad  into  any  f alM  aanae  at  Mcurlty  by  tba 
tmei  that  a  truce  has  been  reached  In  Korea. 
It  1«  quite  evident  that  the  Soviet  rulers  in 
ttM>  Kremlin  need  a  breathing  spell  in  order 
to  eoUdlly  their  grip  on  the  satellite  states. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Korean  war  was  too  costly  a  venture  in  the 
Soviet  scheme  of  things  at  this  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the 
Kremlin  rulers  decide  that  their  cause  can 
be  advanced  by  new  aggressions  there  win 
be  new  aggreeslons. 

MalenkoT  has  already  Informed  the  world 
by  way  ot  a  moasage  to  the  North  Koreans 
that  he  is  determined  there  shall  be  a  united 
Korea.  Does  he  mean  a  Korea  united  and 
self-governing  through  democratic  free  elec- 
tions or  does  he  mean  a  Korea  vmlted  as  a 
Soviet  puppet  state?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
am  to  his  meaning.  He  wants  now  to  achieve 
the  same  type  of  unity  in  Kcxea  by  propa- 
ganda and  Infiltration  that  he  set  out  to 
achieve  by  armed  aggression  on  June  35. 
laso.  The  shooting  has  stt^ped  in  Korea 
but  the  Soviet  war  tor  domuiation  still  goes 
on.  The  basic  objective  of  Moscow  has  not 
changed.  That  objective  is  still  to  dominate 
and  rule  the  entire  world. 

We.  here  in  America,  must  realise  that  we 
are.  of  necessity,  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  Soviet  world  domination.  There  can 
be  no  esciH>tng  the  fact  that  If  the  Soviets 
are  to  <V^m«"fft^  the  world  they  miist  re- 
move from  the  path  the  one  nati(m  with  the 
reaourcee  and  the  will  to  stop  them  from 
achieving  their  objective.  Let  us  determine, 
therefore,  not  to  let  down  our  guard  for 
one  moment.  We  must  not  weaken  our  na- 
tional-defense program.  The  one  thing  the 
Soviet  dictators  understand  better  than  any- 
thing else,  the  one  thing  that  will  nuJce  an 
impression  upon  them  when  logic  and  reason 
fail  Is  the  existence  in  the  world  of  a  su- 
perior force.  Only  by  malntalntng  our  de- 
fense, only  by  being  fully  prepared  can  we 
have  any  real  hope  of  avoiding  that  war.  All 
Americans  no  matter  what  their  economic 
status  should  back  up  our  Oovemment  in  its 
determination  to  remain  strong  becaiise  only 
by  remaining  strong  cim  we  remain  free. 
And  only  by  remaining  free  and  strong  can 
wa  have  lading  world  peace. 


S.  2417 — Salary  Increases 

EXTENfflON  OP  REIIARKS 

BON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF  VOUniRA 

Df  IBB  HOUSZ  OP  RSPRESENTAUVKS 
Mondat.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  PUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  re- 
quest for  a  recorded  vote  on  the  salary- 
increase  bill  for  Judges  and  Congress- 
men was  made.  I  was  disappointed  when 
only  27  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
arose.  Of  course,  this  was  an  insuffl- 
clent  number,  and  the  rollcall  was  not 
ordered.  I  was  1  of  the  27  who  requested 
the  recorded  rote,  and  I  can  Imagine 
but  one  reason  why  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  declined  to  stand  and  be 
counted. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  may  sound 
like  donagoguery.  but  in  spite  of  what  it 
may  be  called  it  happens  that  I  am  hon- 
estly, alneerely,  and  earnestly  opposed  to 
8.  2417.  which  provides  for  the  estatdlsh- 
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meal  ef  a  ot» "*<««*""  to  make  a  rec- 
omn  E>rMtet*«"  for  a  sal«7  increase  for 
I^de  ral  Judges  and  Members  of  Congress. 
I  an  I  opposed  to  it  for  a  number  of 

In  the  first  place.  I  feel  that  It  violates 
the  I  ;>irit  of  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
grest  has  no  ctmstitutlonal  right  to  dele* 
gate  t9  legislative  authority.  This  Com- 
mlss  on  is.  in  effect,  asked  to  hold  hear- 
ings U>  determine  the  propriety  of  legis- 
latioi  and.  Indeed,  to  recommend  leg- 
islat  on  Itself.  The  Congress  ought  not 
shirt  its  duly  and  workload  In  this  re- 
gard, 

In  the  second  place,  the  Commission 
Is  ax  thorlsed  to  spend  up  to  $20,000  In 
the  performance  of  Its  assigned  task. 
Inas  nuch  as  the  Congress  has  already 
prov  ded  funds  and  employed  a  staff  for 
<me  >f  its  own  committees  to  investigate 
sucta  matters,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
JusoDcation  for  this  additional  expense. 

In  the  third  place,  the  bill  provides  for 
6  s( -called  "advisory  members,"  who 
hav(  been  or  who  are  now  Members  of 
Con  xess.  and  3  advisory  members 
who  are  active  or  retired  Federal  Judges. 
Whl  e  these  advisory  members  have  no 
vote  their  recommendations  are  apt  to 
be  ilanted  in  favor  of  an  Increase  In 
sala  7.  The  Commission,  if  It  Is  to  be  es- 
tabl  shed,  diould  be  ctxnposed  of  disin- 
tere  ted  members. 

Is  the  fourth  place,  the  Ull  provides 
that  the  Commission's  recommendation 
mus ;  not  be  less  than  the  congressional 
and  Judicial  salaries  now  prevailing.  In 
othc  r  words,  the  Commission  is  directed 
at  t  le  outset  to  make  a  report  recom- 
mec  cling  a  salary  increase.  If  such  a 
Con  mission  is  to  be  established,  they 
shot  Id  be  allowed  absolute  discretion  In 
appi  aising  the  salary  picture. 

Ii  the  fifth  place.  I  cannot  at  this  tij^ 
con!  clentlously  vote  for  a  salary  in- 
cres  ie,  even  if  it  should  be  recommended 
by  t  lis  Commission.  It  ill  behooves  us, 
wM  e  we  are  striving  to  reduce  salaries 
and  other  expenditures  In  the  executive 
depirtments  of  the  Government,  to 
champion  increases  in  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  brancnes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Finally,  in  the  sixth  place,  this  bm 
wou  d  ultimately  result  in  our  raising 
our  >wn  salaries  during  our  own  term  of 
ofllo !.  When  I  was  elected  to  Congress. 
I  mi  de  a  contract  with  my  people  that  I 
wou  d  serve  Uiem  for  2  years  at  the 
salai  7  prevailing  on  election  day.  Hav- 
ing ivceived  their  vote  of  confidence,  I 
coul<  I  not  possibly  bring  myself  to  breach 
that  contract  by  voting  to  increase  my 
own  salary.  If  there  is  to  be  a  salary  In- 
crea  le,  it  should  apply  only  to  the  new 
Coniress  elected  in  1954.  This  is  no 
mort  than  common  honesty. 

Al  »r  it  is  all  said  and  done,  this  bill 
Is  a  Trojan  horse  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  trying  to  make  our  actions 
look  like  something  they  are  not  We 
are  i  ying  to  create  a  Frankenstein  to  do 
our  ( irty  work  for  us.  If  we  can  balance 
the  >udget  and  reduce  taxation,  then  I 
wou  il  consider  a  salary  Increase.  Until 
we  c  Em  accomplish  that,  however.  I  am 
com  telled  to  oppose  all  such  legislation 
as  tl  e  bill  presently  before  the  House. 


Tke  Bv^  •!  F«re%a  Aii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAHS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESSNTATlVCtt 
Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  MlssisslppL  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  every 
American  citizen  to  be  Informed  fiilly  re- 
garbing  the  astounding  cost  of  our  ridic- 
tdous  program  of  foreign  aid.  A  graphie 
illustration  of  this  cost  may  be  found  in 
an  editorial  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tha 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko.  I  am  Inserting 
a  copy  of  this  editorial,  as  follows: 
Trs  Buubm  or  PoasKM  Aid 

Most  <tt  the  debt  and  deficit  of  the  last  90 
years  bas  gone  into  military  azpenditures  and 
foreign  aid.  Since  IMO.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided fxmds  totaling  nearly  $95  billion  for 
various  types  of  aid  to  foreign  nations, 
throtigh  lendlease.  British  loan,  UHBRA. 
Oreek-Turklsb  program,  Marshall  plan,  mu- 
tual security  program,  point  4  aid  to  iinder* 
developed  areas,  and  various  other  interna- 
tional Bubeldies. 

President  Eisenhower  has  obtained  from 
Congress  another  foreign-aid  authorisation 
totaling  m<u-e  than  $6  billion. 

The  new  authorication  brings  the  total 
figure  to  more  than  $100  billion  which  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  through  their  Oovernment. 
have  given  away  to  other  natidns. 

This  amounts  to  more  than  $060  for  each 
Individual  In  the  United  States.  It  amounts 
to  apix-oxlmately  $1,800  for  each  taxpayer. 

The  $100  millkm  spent  or  programed  for 
foreign  aid  is  more  than  twice  ss  much  as 
the  total  net  value  of  all  property,  plant,  and 
equipment  owned  by  all  American  manu- 
facturing concerns  combined. 

It  Is  more  than  four  times  as  much  ••  th$ 
entire  gold  stock  at  tbe  United  States. 

It  Is  more  than  all  the  money  in  drcula* 
tlon  in  the  entire  world. 


Govenuacat  by  the  lasaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  itnnissoTA 

IN  THE  BOX7SB  OF  REPRBSUVTA'ITVSS 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more 
some  people  are  counseling  us  to  have 
faith  in  the  Communists  on  the  assump- 
tion that  avowed  atheists  who  have 
avowedly  rejected  all  of  Judeo-Chrlstian 
civilization  and  its  values  will  neverthe- 
less live  by  those  values.  Normal  decent 
people  assume  that  Communists  too  are 
normal  people.  But  they  are  not;  they 
are  suffering  from  a  form  of  insanity. 
That  is  why  we  cannot  get  agreement 
with  tLem. 

The  man  who  has  done  most  to  help 
people  realize  this  awful  truth  is  Edward 
Hunter  who  wrote  the  best  seller,  Brain- 
washing in  China,  after  studying  Com- 
munist behavior  and  methods  there 
where  he  taught  in  an  American  uni- 
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versity.    He  wrote  tbe  following  article 
for  the  Freeman: 


(By  Bdward  Buater) 

Rows  of  Communists,  tbe  hard  core  of  the 
North  Korean  prlacmsrs.  stood  with  their 
arms  locksd.  swaying  from  side  to  slds. 
They  whipped  their  minds  with  music  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jungla  and  the  church. 
"Their  eyes  were  .  glased,  they  were  so 
wrought  up.  so  hypnotlasd  by  their  own 
singing,"  said  tbe  American  oOoer  who  saw 
It.  Prisoners  in  other  compounds  on  Pon- 
gam  Island  Joined  in.  Tbe  horde,  drunk 
although  no  man  had  tasted  liquor,  was  on 
the  verge  of  smashing  through  the  fencing 
that  confined  it.  The  small  force  of  guards, 
once  reached.  Would  have  baan  trampled 
upon  and  torn  to  pieces.  Orders  to  cease 
this  mad  self-lnfuriation  were  ignored.  The 
guards,  mainly  Koreans  themselves,  fired. 
The  wounded  were  lifted  up  by  their  com- 
rades, and  Um  riot  continued  until  nearly 
200  had  been  shot,  two-thirds  of  them 
fatally. 

Then,  within  the  hour,  in  tbe  same 
drunken  stupor,  they  picked  up  their  dead 
and  wounded,  and  carried  them  away.  Like 
the  drunk,  too.  they  aftsrward  tore  savage- 
ly Into  thoee  who  had  not  wanted  tc>  Join, 
or  who  had  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this 
erased  spree.  Several  horribly  mutilated 
bodies  were  handed  out. 

There  have  always  been  riots  and  demon- 
straUons  that  get  out  of  hand,  but  this 
wasnt  like  any  of  those.  TiMre  was  some- 
thing erasUy  streamlinsd  about  it,  singu- 
larly modem  and  yet  primitive  ae  the  first 
man.  There  had  been  no  spontaneity, 
theee  new  tribal  chiefs  were  moved  by  an 
inflexible  party  dierlpllna  Tbe  effect  on 
tbe  uninformed  is  morale  shattering. 

There  was  that  young  American  soldier 
I  met  in  Tokyo,  who  had  been  shot  dose  to 
his  hear?  in  Korea,  whose  life  had  been 
saved  by  the  miracle  ot  our  wartime  surgery. 
His  battalion  had  been  attacked  by  what 
the  Shintoist  Japanese  call  a  bansai  charge 
and  tbe  Oommunist  Chinese  a  human  wave. 
•Children  roee  up  in  front  of  me,**  this 
youth  szplained.  "Some  couldnt  have 
been  more  than  13  or  14.  Tou  hesitated 
using  your  bayonet  on  kids;  somehow  you 
oouldnt.  By  the  time  you  found  you  had 
to.  you  wne  dead,  or.  like  me,  had  your 
cheet  slashed  open."  He.  too.  described  the 
glased  eyes  at  the  charging  horde,  eyes  that 
eeemed  to  pop  out  ot  their  heads.  The  only 
explanation  he  could  figxire  out  was  that 
these  Chlneee  had  been  drugged.  "We 
found  a  pot  of  heroin  in  one  captured  tent," 
he  said. 

The  pot  of  dope  was  probably  for  tbe  med- 
ics. The  mental  condition  he  spoke  of  had 
been  induced  by  the  melange  of  fake  evan- 
gelism and  quack  psychiatry  that  passes  for 
education  uiuler  communism — the  regular, 
ofllclal  indoctrination,  better  described  as 
brainwashing. 

nzATioivs  Airs  ossasszom 
Who  are  these  people?  We  know  the  posts 
they  fill,  but  we  live  In  such  a  different  en- 
vironment that  we  cant  grasp  the  meaning 
of  their  performance.  Our  customary  reac- 
tion has  been  bevrUderment.  Tet  there  are 
persons  among  us  who  do  not  find  such  phe- 
nomeiui,  the  glased  and  popping  eyes,  tbe 
fixations  and  obseesions.  extraordinary.  They 
come  across  it  in  their  dally  work.  They  are 
our  psychiatrists  and  alienisU.  Psychiatrists 
see  It  in  their  studios,  alienists  in  thebr  in- 
sane asylums.  What  is  extraordinary  is  not 
this  mental  condition,  but  the  deUberate  in- 
duction and  expK^tation  of  It  for  political 
purpoeea.  A  recent,  much  pubUdaed  case  in 
American  society  can  perhi^is  help  us  a  little 
to  comprehend  this  situation— the  case, 
namely  of  Bayard  Peakes.  who  dominated 
headlines  for  a  few  days  not  long  ago.  This 
man  was  no  Communist  or  Naal;  ha  was  a 


student  type,  a  frustrated,  would-be  sdoitlst 
who  walked  into  an  olBce  at  Oolumbia  Uni- 
versity and  erased  bis  pistol  into  a  girt 
whom  ha  had  never  seen  before.  Peskes  had 
written  a  book  entitled  "How  To  Uve  For- 
ever." in  whiteh  he  tried  to  show  how  elec- 
tronics could  extend  life  to  BOO  years.  Hs 
coiUd  never  get  it  published,  which  proved 
to  him  that  American  sdenttsts  were  reac- 
tionary. TbiM  was  what  drove  him  to  mur- 
der. Only  in  this  way  could  he  arouse  enough 
interest  to  bring  his  meesage  to  the  people. 
Peakas  did  not  know  but  there  are  waya  and 
placss  nowadays  for  tbe  unsUble  and  tbe 
mentally  unbalanced  to  satisfy  their  urgings 
and  Infiate  their  egos.  Peakes  went  about 
it  m  tbe  old-fashioned  way,  and  that  is  why 
he  is  now  incarcerated  in  an  asylvun  for  the 
insane.  With  very  little  variation  in  type 
and  history,  he  would  fit  into  the  upside- 
down  eodety  of  Ho  Chi-minh's  Vlet-Klnh 
People's  Democratic  Bepubac.  or  Mao  T>e- 
tung's  new  democracy,  or  In  Soviet  Russia  it- 
self. His  peculiar  talents  would  be  pccf  eetty 
normal  in  such  an  environment. 

persons  like  Peakee  and  Hitler— may  have 
sane,  even  superior  faculties  in  some  field, 
yet  suffer  from  a  delusion  in  others.  Tttey 
are  poessssed  by  an  all-consuming  grlevanee. 
They  are  poaitlvS  that  they  are  being  unfairly 
persecuted,  snd  that  they  have  the  right  to 
punish  the  guilty.  Their  eso^x  >•  ^^ 
fanaticism.  

Vtaiatlcs  used  to  roam  temple  grounds. 
aiKl  were  rarely  a  dangCT.  The  word  fanatic, 
orlglnaUy  fanattcus,  meant  eometme  pes- 
■eesed  by  a  demoniac,  religious  fervor.  Whan 
such  people  became  violent,  short  shrift 
was  made  of  them,  in  the  calloue  manner 
of  thrtr  time.  They  were  stuffed  into  cages, 
dropped  into  dungeons,  or  decapitated. 
Whenever  poesibls  they  were  tolerated,  be- 
cause they  were  supposed  to  be  the  medtuma 
thiYmgh  irtilch  divinity  spoke,  providing 
omens  that  merely  req\iired  decHrtMring. 
Such  were  the  oraclee  of  Delphi.  Medical 
men  In  thoee  early  days  did  not  have  suJB- 
cient  experience  to  distinguish  between  the 
man  who  was  nutd,  and  the  deep,  splrttual 
thinker.  Scholars  did  not  know  enough 
about  natural  phenomena  to  separate  super- 
stltutlon  from  fact.  It  is  a  field  in  whiOb 
we  aia  traglcaUy  deficient  even  today, 
f^ *"""'*  ovmomni 

The  same  Insane  atUtudee.  recognised  as 
such  in  olden  days,  have  reappeared  in  mod- 
ern poUtics.  in  what  we  call  ideologies.  We 
realias  by  now  that  the  new  poUtlcal  Ideol- 
oglee  have  religious  overtones,  but  we  still 
shy  away  from  the  consequeiM^es  of  reoog- 
pi«i«g  that  they  have  become  actually  a 
religion.  Only  recenUy  I  heard  un  Amer- 
ican mlssicmary.  who  for  years  has  ft^lowed 
the  party  line,  refer  to  communism  whoUy 
in  theological  terms,  calling  it  Marxist  Otfla- 
tianlty,  preeenting  this  ss  a  new.  reformed 
religion,  like  the  Buddhism  that  was  the  out- 
growth of  Hinduism,  or  the  Christian  faith 
that  was  derived  from  Judaism.  Tet  he 
failed  to  comprehend  the  connection  be- 
tweoi  this  and  what  Robert  T.  Bryan.  Shang- 
hai-bom  American,  caught  a  brief  inkling 
of  when  hfc  concluded  his  recent  series  of 
Saturday  Evening  Post  articles  about  bis  ar- 
reet  and  bral«>  washing  vrith  the  obeervatlon: 
•'Tta^  Insane  asylum  has  broken  open  and 
madmen  are  in  the  streets." 

In  Mein  Kampf  Hitler  told  how  he  steove 
to  give  Hasl  fanaticism  the  form  of  faith, 
so  as  to  make  it,  like  faith,  able  to  move 
moiintains.  The  Beds  do  the  same.  Again 
and  again,  at  some  Communist  gathering. 
Z  have  been  struck  by  tbe  recourse  to  the 
jHOtestant  order  of  service;  even  the  music 
is  identical,  with  only  the  words  changed. 

mtlar  boasted  that  he  and  bis  party  mem- 
bei*  were  f  anatica.  Tet.  though  we  regarded 
him  as  evil,  we  considered  him  nonetheless 
sane.  But  on  tbe  final  afternoon  of  his  life, 
when  sh^^g  a  dismal,  subterranean  bunker 
with  his  atrax^  lova.  Bva  Braon,  the  Futfirar 


could  ao  longer  have  donbted  the  Imminent, 
total  ooUapaa  of  his  Nail  State.  If  at  thai 
momsnt  Hitler  could  have  placed  bla  handa 
on  a  superhydrogen  bomb  whoee  chain  ra- 
•eCkm  would  have  dsstooyed  the  world,  ha 
would  have  tMed  it.  He  would  have  done  eo 
knowing  that  oiwe  shattsred.  nothing  could 
ever  coUect  the  pieces  out  of  spaos  and  put 
them  together  again.  For  he  would  have 
sincer^y  felt  that  there  was  no  point  in 
Uving  in  a  worid  without  nailam.  that  he 
must  qpare  the  earth  this  agony.  The  veins 
oC  his  fervid  brain  would  nearly  have  burst 
with  the  Wagnerian  pride  of  achieving  such 
a  sacrificial  ending  to  what  otherwiee  he 
would  vlsuallas  only  as  inflaita  disorder  and 
futiUty. 

nils  was  insanity,  of  ootuae.  a  deluskm 
of  the  nxwt  pronounced  sort.  H>^lsr  was 
a  craay  man. 

Hitler  is  dead,  though  some  minds  have 
not  been  cleared  of  mtlerlsm.  But  Stalin 
has  left  a  host  of  Uttle  Stalinists.  aU  thor- 
oughly inqvegnated  with  the  conviction  that 
communism  is  mankindii  inevitable  destiny. 
A  world  without  communism  would  seem 
a  complete  refutation  of  all  the  laws  of 
nature  thAt  they  call  dialectical  materlallam. 

Tbe  logic  in  which  Communist  mysticism 
Is  wrapped  makes  it  ai^Mar  superflcLi{lly  a 
new  form  of  sdeoce.  as  practical  as  the  nml- 
tii^Licatlon  table,  nils  keeps  the  tnie  nature 
of  the  Bed  goq;iel  hidden  from  the  uninltl- 
ate.  What  is  exhibited  to  the  world  U  a 
logical  and  reaaonable  person,  who  appears 
as  a  good  cltlaen  and  kindly  friend.  Tet 
insane  asylums  are  full  of  madmen  who  are 
perfectly  calm,  self-posssased.  and  even  im- 
pressive in  their  appearance.  Sadists,  rapists, 
are  often  thus.  A  common  trait,  too.  of 
those  suffering  from  hallucinations,  is  tbe 
logic  of  what  they  say  or  do;  they  are  com- 
pletely teasonable.  once  you  aoo^»t  the  baaio 
premise,  the  line,  with  which  they  are  ob- 
seesed.  for  they  Uve  in  a  dream  world — ^they 
are  Napoleon,  or  Joan  of  Arc.  as  the 
may  be. 

Boarocvsasaw  scarsaT 


We  would  be  tempting  fate,  indeed.  If  we 
were  to  take  for  granted  that  Stalin's  highly 
fanaticiaed  successors  would  not  be  drawn 
to  the  came  insane  extremee  as  Hitler  if  con- 
fronted with  the  same  pnmptet  of  Inevltoble. 
total  defeat.  Already  oommxmlsm  has  been 
swept  to  the  same  mad  antlsemltism  as 
n^**"**  Shattering  a  large  sectl<m  of  the 
earth,  or  the  entire  idanet.  could  very  weU 
appear  to  such  obeeeeed  minds  as  a  Dostoer- 
sUan  eostasy  worth  a  whtAe  eternity  oC 
sta-uggle. 

This  is  a  madneas  that  can  clinically  de- 
velop out  of  the  obsessions  and  the  fixations 
of  Mao  Tfee-tung  and  Li  li-san  and  Liu 
Shao-chi,  our  own  William  Z.  Foster,  and  the 
other  Red  extremists.  It  Is  why  Mao  and  his 
cohorto,  although  Chlneee,  never  gave  a  sec- 
ond thought  to  the  interests  of  China  or  the 
Chlneee  people  when  they  threw  their  armies 
across  the  Koreaq  frontier,  against  the  troope 
of  the  United  Nations,  on  orders  from  the 
Kremlin. 

^  the  past  there  have  been  many  madmen 
in  the  seate  of  the  mighty.  Tsarist  Russia 
had  ita  Ivan  the  Terrible;  Japan's  recent  Em- 
peror Taisho  was  insane.  Madmen  among 
sovereigns  were  esslly  detectable.  The  dam- 
age they  wrought  was  usually  drcumserlbed 
by  national  bodws  and  the  loose  controls 
exercieed  in  early  historic  periods.  Precise 
arrangemente  exist  in  protocol  for  regente 
tactfully  to  assume  power  in  such  coutln- 
gendes. 

The  mental  cases  that  concern  vm  now  are 
different,  for  they  lack  the  disjointed  actions 
by  which  we  have  come  to  identify  the  eraay. 
If  a  man  chews  glass  or  runs  amok  with  a 
carving  knife,  any  fool  can  ase  that  he  la  mad. 
If  he  insists  he  is  the  Messiah  corns  to 
even  a  simpleton  knows  iXt  a  caaa  of 
rangement. 
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TlM  truly  dangotmi  mxlnign  of  the  Eild« 
twantteth  centtBT.  wbo  Have  manacad  to  foot 
tn  and  gain  unpraeadnitad  power,  ara  not 
raeh  almple  caaea.  Thatr  netiaiin  are  not 
the  ipaamodlc,  unpredictable  craeltlea  Im- 
poaed  on  tboae  within  easy  raatib.  With  the 
tame  eurlooa  adherence  to  a  aCralned  legaUty 
that  eharaeterlaea  totalitarian  reglinea.  theae 
madmen  go  through  an  the  mottona  of  aan- 
Ity.  They  put  whole  populatlona  under  aub- 
tle  and  sinister  preaaurea  to  make  them  act 
with  the  same  madneaa  as  themselTea. 

This  is  a  conception  so  groteeque  that 
we  JvMt  cant  bring  ouraelvea  to  beUere  It. 
Even  when  the  facts  stare  us  In  the  face,  we 
close  otir  minds,  because  normal,  decent 
people  refxise  to  admit  such  extremes  oi  ab- 
normality. We  dont  want  to  admit,  too. 
that  whole  peoplea.  Including  some  of  our 
greatest  scholars,  have  been  so  easily  hood- 
winked. 

A  srasAX  or  'MADinsa 

We  refer  to  the  Fascist  and  Communist 
Ideologlea.  but  not  to  the  democratic  ideol- 
ogy, thus  inferring  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. The  difference  la  that  a  streak  of  in- 
sanity Is  attached  to  every  Ideology.  Any 
"true  beUerer"  In  eommxinlsm  or  fascism 
haa  thla  streak  of  madness  in  him.  fera 
Pound,  whoae  obtuse,  polyglot  poetry  re- 
ceived xmiversal  plaudits.  4ias  l>een  pnqperly 
committed  to  a  Wadiington  mental  Instltu- 
tlou.  His  capacity  aa  a  poet  was  not  in  ques- 
tion.  any  more  than  Van  Gogh's  genius  aa  an 
artist  waa  dlsproven  when  he  went  into  an 
asylum. 

Where,  then,  can  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  fanatic  and  the  madman?  What 
Is  obvious  Is  that  our  present  distinctions  In- 
clude many  of  the  latter  in  the  category  of 
the  former.  We  know  that  man  Is  an  am- 
bivalent animal.  He  can  have  a  bUnd  spot 
In  one  part  of  his  mind.  This  explains  such 
unhappy  cases  as  that  of  France's  Jollet- 
Curle;  It  explains  Einstein's  consistent 
bhmdcrlng  In  pontics;  It  certainly  e:q;>lalns 
Chaplin. 

Between  thoae  persons  who  totally  lack 
social  reap<HiBlbUlty.  such  as  hermits,  crooks, 
and  madmen,  and  those  who  have  been 
mentally  deranged  by  an  excessive  sense  of 
their  reaponslbllity.  like  the  cranks  and  po- 
litical aasasslns.  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  po- 
litical interest,  starting  with  the  man  who 
la  selfish  about  his  social  responsibilities, 
who  "doesnt  give  a  damn."  ranging  to  the 
person  who  takaa  hla  politics  with  intense 
seriousness,  a  aealot  or  a  fanatic  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Intensity,  the  sense  of 
mission,  he  brings  Into  politics. 

We  have  no  dlffleulty  in  understanding  the 
enthusiast  and  even  the  aealot.  Only  when 
we  enter  the  field  of  the  fanatics  do  we  cross 
the  border  into  iinexplored  territory.  Fa- 
natics refuse  to  be  Imlged  from  their  concen- 
tration on  some  panacea  or  pet  hate,  and 
the  point  on  the  horizon  where  they  focus 
their  attention  Is  their  whole  world.  They 
cannot  be  deterred  by  flattery  or  bribery,  but 
willingly  \ue  both,  judgftig  morality  by 
whether  It  advances  or  retards  their  political 
objective. 

lUVUUMC  LINS 

Where  we  have  erred  Is  In  oar  imderstand- 
Ing  ot  when  fanaticism  ends  and  Insanity 
begins.  We  have  regarded  too  many  of  the 
insane  as  mere  fanatics.  The  dividing  line 
between  fanaticism  and  insanity  should  be 
shifted.  A  large  proportion  of  those  whom 
we  have  been  oonsideslng  fanatics  are  ac- 
tually Inaane  in  a  clinical  sense.  They  are 
madmen,  suffering  from  delusion  or  fixation, 
with  Its  resultant  persecution  complex.  We 
have  been  too  tolerant.  The  hard  core  of 
Communists,  those  who  have  been  screened 
through  all  the  artifices  and  betrayals  of  their 
party,  until  no  feelings  remain  but  a  desper- 
ate clinging  to  the  party.  Is  a  new  phenom- 
enon in  our  society,  the  occupational  hazard 
of  our  overtenae  20th  century;  it  la  an  ideo- 
logical madneaa. 
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,^  which  is  why  the  free  natlofis  have 

trying  so  pathetleaUy  to  negotiate  with 
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C  razy  people  have  been  able  to  maneuver 
thensehrea  into  posltlans  ot  extraordinary 
pover  without  their  madness  being  recog- 
nlai  id,  because  wo  have  not  yet  dared,  in  the 
sutple  reaches  of  ideology,  to  distinguish  be- 
the  mere  fanatic  and  the  actual  mad- 
We  call  both  fanatica,  and  we  regard 
fanatic  as  sane. 

_  appalling  fact  Is  that  many  millions  of 

people  have  marched  to  the  polls  in  our 

lied  practical  age.  and  voted  madmen 

oOlce  and  kept  them  there.     On  such 

e   have   the  Hitlers  and  the   Stalins 

.  their  empires,  and  innumerable  men 

very  different  from  Peakes  have  usurped 

lal  Joba.    Under  them.  Insanity  has 

zn  adjimct  of  nattonal  policy.    Mad- 

.  hold  the  most  important  posts  wherever 
dlctatorshtp  principle  has  developed  into 
materlalistio  mysticism  of   totalitarian 
ophy.      Such    totalltarianUm   presup- 
_  an  InfaUfble  authority,  which  cannot 
Held  responaible  to  man  or  God.    This  Is 
irresponsibUity,    the    distinguishing 
maf'k  of  the  mad.     Normal  procedures  are 
fut  le  tn  dealing  with  such  a  system. 

1  he  gullibility  at  the  average  man  la  re- 
spcnsible  for  the  comparative  ease  with 
wh  ch  theae  people  have  seized  power.  Until 
om  average  citizen  la  put  on  hla  guard,  the 
woi  id  will  continue  sliding,  as  If  fatalistically, 
doi  m  the  doomsday  path.  The  presUge  that 
eoi  imoxilam  wields  in  the  Soviet  bloc  by  vlr- 
tu«  of  its  power  and  unrestricted  propaganda 
cos  fuses  the  normal,  sane  indivldiial  into 
loo  King  around  him  and  wondering  whether 
he  isn't  out  of  tune  with  the  times.  Be  Is 
ma  le  to  feel  abncmnal.  Under  this  pressure, 
nui  nbers  of  peoplf  voluntarily  exchange  their 
sax  ity  for  Insanity.    For  those  who  hesitate. 


th#e  are  the  brainwaahing  establishments 

I  the  insane  treat  the  sane.    More  and 

mikdmen — cltnically  mad — have   con- 

y  to  be  created,  and  a  whole  technique 

been  evolved  to  do  Just  this. 


whsre 

mo  re 
sUitly 


muLtanDc 


ITKCCaSAXT 


Becaxise  of  the  existence  of  Communist 
pai  ties  otitside  the  Bed  belt,  there  are  more 
ins  me  people  walking  the  streets  today  in 
an: '  tree  country  than  are  lodged  in  all  its 
Ine  UM  asylums.  There  is  no  greater  problem 
f  ac  ng  us  today  than  to  keep  these  demented 
pec  pie  out  of  public  life,  to  differentiate  be- 
twien  the  passionate  enthusiast  and  the 
me  itally  unbalanced  fanatic.  Our  psycholo- 
glsi  s  and  psychiatrists  have  no  greater  re- 
spcDsiblllty  than  to  investigate  this  entire 
flell  of  political  fanaticism  and  Ideological 
malnesB.  Above  all.  their  findings  s^uld 
not  be  restricted  to  medical  or  professional 
Jou  mals.  This  subject  must  be  clarified  for 
the  public. 

fiDclety  nowadays  has  to  choose  not  only 
between  persons  of  varied  qualifications  for 
key  Jobs,  but  has  to  detect  those  suffering 
f  roi  a  delusions,  to  put  the  Insane  where  they 
can  not  harm  others.  Honest  liberals  and 
tru)  intellectuals,  because  of  their  prestige, 
hai  e  a  particular  responsibility  to  help  guard 
the]  plain  people  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
against  the  embryo  Hitlers, 
and  lilaos  who  are  Infiltrating  posi- 
tion of  importance  in  many  lands. 
>i  re  can  take  a  cue  here  from  the  experience 
the  Northwestern  University  professors 
tried  to  coax  logic  into  Peakes'  head. 
ot  them  expressed  the  oonunon  expe- 
of  all  who  try  to  argue  with  such 
when  be  said.  "Peakes  simply  drove 


us  mad;  he  was  a  crackpot."  Peaket 
"couldnt  be  pinned  down."  said  those  who 
dealt  with  him.  "Tou  cant  do  busineea  with 
Hitler"  became  a  maxim  in  the  free  world. 
You  can't  deal  with  the  Communist  leaders, 
elthef^-only  submit  to  the  excesses  caused 
by  their  mental  unbalance. 

Any  moment.  scHne  crasy  political  leader 
may  start  playing  with  the  dangerous  new 
toys  we  have  enabled  the  totalitarian  world 
to  get  hold  of  by  stealth  and  deceit.  We  are 
confronted  with  an  arm«d  insanity;  only  by 
recognizing  this,  and  adjusting  o\ir  policy 
accordingly,  will  we  have  the  chance  to  save 
our  country,  the  captive  nations,  and  ths 
world. 

■nie  world  paid  a  stupendous  price  for 
failure  to  detect  Hitler's  Insanity.  We  are 
now  paying  a  stupendous  .price  for  other 
failures;  the  eventtial  cost  may  be  annihila- 
tion. 


thenselves, 
SUlins. 


of 

whi> 
Onii 
rieikce 
pec  pie 


ConmaEim  Matt  Be  Dcfcste^ 


KZTSNSION  OF  RPfARKB 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

ow  wxscomnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBESXRTATIVB 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  ZABIOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  totali- 
tarian r^tpwinnium  Is  threatening  the 
Tery  existence  of  Western  civilization. 
As  a  military  power  and  an  evil  ideology, 
commuuiam  alms  at  the  mastery  of  the 
world  and  the  destruction  of  our  way  of 
Ufe.  We  most  meet  its  challenge,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  because  our  sur- 
vival is  at  stake. 

In  our  homeland,  as  within  the  other 
free  nations,  the  Communists  are  en- 
deavoring to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  our  society,  to  cripple  our  defensive 
strensth,  and  to  pave  the  ground  for  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  our  way  of  life  and 
of  our  form  of  government  We  must 
cope  with  this  subversive  threat.  We 
can  do  it  through  legal  and  constitu- 
tional means.  The  danger  to  us  lies  in 
the  possibility  that,  in  the  process  of 
checking  Communist  subveivion.  we  may 
imperil  the  constitutional  structure  Ot 
ou:  society. 

Some  persons  are  at  times  Inclined  to 
equate  freedom  of  expression  with  sub- 
version and  to  consider  legitimate  dis- 
sent and  nonformance  as  a  criminal 
wrong.  That  is  precisely  the  attitude 
which  was  adopted  by  totalitarian  forces 
of  recent  memory  in  Europe  and  led  to 
the  rise  of  totalitarian  states.  We  should 
benefit  from  the  lesson  of  history  and 
try  to  avoid  these  pitfalls  which  proved 
to  cause  the  downfall  of  other  democra- 
cies. 

The  strength  of  America  lies  in  our 
constitutional  heritage  and  in  the  free- 
doms and  liberty  which  made  our  Nation 
great.  Those  who  would  abandon  our 
constitutional  processes  in  their  individ- 
ual efforts  to  weed  out  Communist  sub- 
version are  unwittingly  undermining  the 
very  foimdations  of  our  society.  Com- 
munist subversion  can  and  must  be  elim- 
inated, but  this  task  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  legal 
system. 

We  must  also  work  with  other  free 
nations  to  bring  Just  and  lasting  peace 
in   the   world.    In   this   Instance,   the 
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question  of  tntematlonal  eooperatlon  to 
intimately  associated  with  our  national 
security.  If  the  manpower  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  free  world  should  fall  Into 
Communist  hands,  the  balance  of  power 
would  swing  rapidly  in  their  favor.  Col- 
lective defense  Is  no  more  a  matter  of 
charity  on  the  part  of  our  Nation  than 
is  the  maintenance  and  buildup  of  our 
own  Armed  FVxrces.  Both  are  a  form  of 
insurance  against  disaster. 

It  is  necessary  that  our  Nation  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  collective  security 
by  consolidating  and  augmenting  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  It  is  equally 
necessary  that  we  strive  to  win  the 
friendship  and  allegiance  of  those  peo- 
ples who  have  not  as  yet  made  their 
choice  between  communism  and  democ- 
racy. To  attain  this  goal  we  must  con- 
tinue to  help  them  solve  their  economic 
and  social  problems  in  our  democratic 
way  and  make  available  to  them  parts 
of  our  vast  treasure  of  our  technological 
know-how.  And,  as  our  collective 
strength  increases,  we  must  boldly  and 
clearly  force  the  retreat  of  Communist 
imperialism. 

Foremost,  we  must  continue  to  re- 
member that  our  Nation  cannot  hope  to 
live  unharmed  In  a  Communist-domi- 
nated world.  Our  future,  and  the  future 
of  our  children.  Is  Joined  to  the  fate  of 
the  free  world. 

Further,  combating  communism  to  a 
task  for  all  of  the  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety: for  latior,  hmrinees,  agriculture- 
each  and  everyone  of  us  must  do  his 
diare.  * 

Alone,  we  may  perish:  together,  we 
can  hope  to  build  a  better  world. 


biperlaace  of  REA  Ceeyeialitei  aadl 
Osrcat  ThrcalB  to  TWtk  Swival 


XZTENSION  OF  RTOf  ARKS 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

ovitxiwoxs 

IN  TBS  8KNATI  OF  TBI  DNRSD  STATB 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoed  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  importance 
of  REA  cooperatives  and  current  threats 
to  their  survivaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  iHlnted  In  the 
Racou.  as  follows: 

SrATSMSMT  OV  SfMATOa  PAUL  H.  DomiLAS  OH 

iMPoaTAtrcs    OV    KBA    Coopbuitivbs    am 

CuaasHT  Tbisats  to  TBxxa  Svsvivai. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  voice  my  eon- 
oem  at  the  growing  threats  to  various  power 
programs  which  are  serving  and  can  in  the 
future  aerva  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Having  visited  the  area  o<  the  proposed 
Hdls  Canyon  Dam  and  studied  the  various 
purposes  it  would  serve.  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  at  our  undeveloped  power 


When  Z  oosisldor  the  industrtal 
of  that  power,  the  fiood-oootrol  bene- 
fits from  the  storage  of  that  water  and  the 
poeslMe  Increeses  In  the  low-oost  productloa 
or  fectUieer  for  the  farms  of  Illinois  and 
other  agrleultoral  Statea,  Z  am  filled  with  a 
great  desire  to  have  that  site  retained  for 
the  m»«imiitin  multlpurpose  public  devel- 
opment. Congress,  the  administration  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  owe  It  to 
the  poofi*  not  to  give  away  that  mlgh^ 
resource. 

The  Niagara  power  site,  with  whUdi  I  am 
not  so  familiar,  appears  to  have  great  poten- 
tial also,  and  I  hope  that  the  pleas  of  the 
sble  Governor  from  Mew  York  may  succeed, 
where  the  urgings  of  many  Democratio  Sen- 
ators fall,  in  saving  this  project  for  maxi- 
mum public  development  and  consumer 
benefit. 

I  am  likewise  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  preference  provisions  for 
the  municipal  and  farm  co-op  purchasers  of 
public  power,  and  various  other  efforts  to 
curtail,  prevent,  or  surrender  important 
public  power  developments. 

But  today  I  want  to  speak  eqpeclany,  Ur. 
Preeldent.  about  the  Importance  of  protect- 
ing and  encouraging  the  great  REA  co-ops 
sgalnst  any  possible  threats  to  their  -szlst- 
enoe  and  siicoessful  operation. 


OAXMS 

m  1935,  before  the  establishment  of  BEA, 
farmers  found  it  next  to  Impossible  to  obtain 
central  station  electric  aervlce.  It  wasnt 
that  they  didn't  want  this  service.  Tlie  fact 
was  that  they  did  want  it.  but  the  private 
utiUtiea  aaid  it  was  uneconomical  to  serve 
them.  In  some  cases  the  utilities  did  serve 
them,  but  Ttsually  only  if  they  could  pay  a 
large  price  per  pole  or  per  mile  of  line.  The 
farmor,  in  most  cases,  was  unable  to  afford 
this  exorbitant  price.  As  a  result,  only  11 
percent  of  the  NatioD's  farms  had  central 
station  electric  service  before  the  advent  of 
BEA.  Most  of  these  farmers  that  had  such 
service  were  located  near  the  towns  or  along 
the  main  roada. 

lliaee  on  the  back  roads,  up  In  the  hills 
and  remote  from  the  towns  looked  forward 
with  great  hope  upon  the  establishment  of 
REA.  At  long  last  they  felt  that  they  would 
be  able  U)  obtain  this  most  necessary  electrie 
service.  But  stiU  the  private  utUitlSa  re- 
fused to  serve  them  even  with  funds  which 
were  available  from  the  REA.  They  insisted 
that  it  StiU  was  not  economical  to  jntivlde 
electric  service  to  the  farmer.  Subsequently 
therefore  the  farmer  went  out  and  farmed 
his  own  eo-ops,  hired  his  own  engineers  and 
linemen  and  buUt  his  own  electric  systems. 
But  the  private  utlUties  stlU  insisted  that  It 
couldnt  be  done  and  It  vrouldnt  succeed. 
One  has  only  to  examine  the  record  to  see 
how  dead  wrong  they  were. 

lliis  record  speaks  for  itself.  As  of  June 
80.  1952.  89  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  this 
ootmtry  had  central-station  electric  service, 
this  compared  to  only  11  percent  before  the 
advent  of  REA.  As  of  December  31.  1962, 
the  co-ops  had  repaid  to  REA  $395,206,943. 
$52^  mUlion  of  which  were  payments  made 
in  advance  of  the  date  they  were  due.  As 
oS  this  date  only  two-tenths  at  1  percent 
ot  the  borrowers  were  more  than  80  days 
delinquent  on  their  payments  to  ths  Oov- 
emmsnt.  What  could  be  a  finer  record  a< 
achievement  than  that  wrought  by  these  lo- 
caUy  owned  and  locally  oontroUed  farmers' 
cooperaUves?  It  Is  a  reeord  we  are  aU  proud 
of  and  one  which  we  hope  the  new  admin- 
istration will  want  to  contiaue,  They  now 
have  fuU  responslbHIty  for  this  program 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  minions  of 
people  who  live  In  rural  America. 


Just  examine  the  situation  la  my 
State  of  Hllnota  and  see  Whet  a  great  chance 
thla  program  has  aeeompUshed.  BrtOre  BEA 
only  123  percent  of  the  farms  In  my  State 
ot  nilnoU  had  centrml-sUtion  electrical  i 
loe.  But  today  88.7  percent  have  audi 
io^  The  27  co-ops  in  Illinois  are  serving 
182.39S  consumers.  These  people  have  ttOk 
in  the  future,  faith  in  thetr  abUtty  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  this  neoessary  servlee. 
This  faith  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  aa 
of  June  80.  19S8.  they  have  tmderwrltten  the 
payment  of  $78,875380  Invested  in  their 
farmers'  tfectrlc  cooperattvea.  They  have 
undertaken  these  projects  wtth  ths  eom- 
plete  realisation  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  that  money  baek  in  fuU  over  85  years 
with  interest.  In  fact,  they  have  already  re- 
paid to  REA  $18,238,909.  Of  which  $8  JB041S 
are  payments  in  advance  of  the  date  they  are 
due.  This  U  certainly  a  fine  reeord  of  aerv- 
lce and  achievement. 

The  figures  showing  the  amount  of  power 
used  also  reveal  what  a  basic  change  is 
taking  place  in  my  State.  In  Deoembv  1941 
the  consumption  of  electricity  per  BSA  farm 
member  per  month  in  nilnots  was  only  69 
kilowatt-hours.  In  December  1947  it  was  139 
kilowatt-hours  and  in  Deeember  1952  it  had 
increased  to  237  kilowatt-houra.  This  is  an 
increase  ot  over  88  percent  in  the  lest  5  yeara. 
■nils  shows  that  If  you  only  give  the  pooptm 
the  means,  they  will  utiliae  their 
to  thefnlL 

■amriis  io  nrnaB  WAnoir  taw 

The  returns  to  my  State  end  to  the  country 
as  a  whole  from  this  program  are  incalcu- 
lable. Just  think  of  the  increased  food  theee 
farmers  produce,  ths  increased  farm  equip- 
ment and  appMtiin«^f  they  buy  and  the  in- 
creased local  and  Federal  taxea  they  are  able 
to  pay  because  of  their  Increased  produc- 
tivity. This  is'  to  say  nothing  of  the  end  to 
much  back-breaking  drudgery  which  existed 
on  the  farm  prior  to  their  being  able  to  se- 
cure electrlci^.  Better  light,  water  systems, 
freeeers.  fans,  television,  and  other  services 
to  improved  rural  life  have  also  been  made 
poasibls  by  electricity.  Ttuly  everyone  bene- 
fits from  this  program,  ths  city  dweller  aa 
weU  as  the  farmer.  It  Is  raaUy  an  invest- 
ment In  the  rural  people  of  America  which 
haa  paid  all  of  us  many  dlvidsnds.  It  Is  an 
investment  which  ea£h  administration  has 
the  f  uU  reqtonslbUl^  to  protect  and  ad- 


And  while  all  of  this  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  REA  loans  and  counsel,  it  Is  well 
to  recall  that  theee  are  member-owned  s^id 
member-controlled  projects.  They  are  fxW 
private  enterprises.  In  the  very  best  sense,  x 
know  from  my  trijis  in  the  farming  areas  of 
nUnols  and  from  my  many  talks  with  the 
active  leaders  in  these  co^^is  how  much  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  value  their  BEA  projeeta 
and  the  feriings  of  pride  and  responsibility 
they  have  for  their  electrical  co-opa. 

IMJUSIS 


But  there  are  omLooos  clouds  appearing  on 
the  acene  which  are  of  ocmoon  to  the  farm- 
ers' electric  oo-ops.  On  March  16.  without 
any  previous  warning.  Claude  Wlckard  re- 
signed as  Administrator  of  BEA  under  pres- 
sure from  the  administration.  Mr.  Wlckard 
had  a  fixed  term  of  10  years  which  woalA  not 
have  em>ired  untU  1955.  Thla  was  Intended 
to  remove  this  position  from  partlaan  pres- 
sures, but  stlU  hs  was  aaked  to  realgn.  Ur. 
Wldcard  had  a  wealth  of  information  about 
tba  BEA  program  resulting  from  his  8  years 
^T  AAmtinimtrntar  mmI  his  previous  rTOsrienos 
as  Oecjieisiy  of  Agriculture.  I  fear  that  it 
was  a  great  loss,  an  abrupt  loss,  to  this  pro- 
gram In  which  he  believed  so  strongly. 


^i^ 
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As  new  and  liMaqMrlanoMl  leaden  tocdc 
onr,  one  would  hmy  expected  that  thoee 
nazt  in  oominand  would  be  retained.  The 
Dnraty  Admlnletrator  was  a  man  who  had 
been  with  BKA  elnee  1»U.  who  started  out 
in  the  RSA  legal  division  In  1986.  and  rose 
to  be  aaelatant  to  the  general  counsel  at  RSA. 
In  IMO.  Assistant  AdmlnlstratcHr  In  1940.  a^d 
Deputy  Administrator  In  1961.  Be  had  had 
almost  18  years  of  experience  In  the  field  of 
rural  elsctrllleatton.  But  this  man,  WUllam 
C.  Wise,  although  a  career  employee  who  had 
veteran's  status,  was  also  asked  to  resign 
on  July  11. 

I  understand  that  there  have  been  other 
major  personnel  changes  all  through  the 
i^ency.  The  farmers  and  all  others  who 
value  the  BKA  wlU  be  watching  to  see 
whether  these  changes  mean  new  policies, 
poUdee  which  may  make  It  more  dllBcult 
for  the  farmers*  electric  co-ope  to  obtain  the 
nacessary  technical  services  and  loan  funds 
they  require. 


wTMsn  xjr  TO  ywats  wmirr 


CAW 


X  hope  that  a  recent  decision  of  this 
agency  la  not  symptomatic  of  the  new  tend- 
ency or  temper  of  the  RXA.  Just  the  other 
day  I  read  In  the  newspaper  that  the  RXA 
Administrates  had  ordered  the  film  en- 
titled "The  Telephone  and  the  Parmer"  with- 
drawn. Ihls  film  was  prepared  to  Inform 
farmers  how  they  could  come  to  the  RSA 
to  borrow  money  to  obtain  adequate  tele- 
phone service.  If  you  dont  tell  the  people 
what  services  are  available  from  their  Gov- 
ernment, you  won't  have  to  worry  about 
lending  any  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  appropriated 
this  money  with  the  understanding  that  It 
would  be  available  for  loans  to  enable  the 
people  ot  rural  America  to  provide  mcve  and 
better  telephone  service  for  themselves 
through  self-governed  co-op  .enterprises. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  see  the  film.  Hence 
I  do  not  know  in  Just  what  manner  it  of- 
fended. The  news  report  stated  that  "pri- 
vate concerns  said  It  stepped  on  their  toes," 
and  that  it  was  "criticised  as  giving  the 
Impreeslon  that  private  phone  companies 
bad  done  a  pretty  bad  job  in  serving  rural 
areas."  It  was  further  reported  that  the 
film  might  be  revised  to  show  how  farmers 
might  go  about  getting  service  from  private 
companies  bef  <»e  turning  to  the  OovOTnment 
tot  aid. 

Jtist  how  this  either  Insulted,  or  endan- 
gered the  financial  security  of.  the  poor  little 
•10  billion  Bell  System,  or  the  IndeiMndents. 
I  cannot  say,  although  It  was  apparently 
released  3  years  ago  without  shaking  the 
foundations  of  the  telephone  industry.  But 
the  Inference  is  that  someone  cracked  the 
Whip,  and  the  new  administration  rolled  over. 

I«t  us  hope  this  Is  not  true  and  that  the 
encouragement  of  tree  private  enterprise  In 
the  fom  of  rural  telephone  co-ops  Is  not 
blocked  for  long  either  by  ineptitude  or 
fear. 


worn  WUMAL  TBLSPBOKKS  STJU.  OOAT 

It  Is  hard  to  see  any  reason  for  fear  either 
by  the  Bell  System  or  the  REA  Administra- 
tor from  this  program.  Surely  he  cannot 
feel  that  too  many  telephone  loans  are  be- 
ing made?  Or  that  too  many  farmers  are 
obtaining  adeq\iate  and  dependable  tele- 
phone service?  This  certainly  could  not 
be  the  cast  because  since  the  RXA  Telephone 
Act  was  passed  in  1940,  I  understand  that 
only  an  additional  a  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms  have  telephone  service.  Only  40  per- 
cent of  the  farms  in  this  country  have  tele- 
Iriione  service  and  of  that  40  percent  proba- 
My  half  do  not  have  adequate  service.  Again 
It  can  be  hardly  be  charged  that  the  private 
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companies  have  not  had  suffldent 

o  make  their  service  available  to  these 

rolks  who  want  It  so  badly.    They  have 

least  4  years  since  the  co-op  telephone 

launched  in  which  to  provide 

lervlce  and  Just  as  In  the  early  days 

electric  program,  they  have  not  done 

long  do  the  fanners  of  America  have 

before  they  can  obtain  adequate  and 

telephone  service?    I   am   sure 

tt  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 

be  enabled  to  provide  this  service 

themselves  as  quickly  as  possible. 

AOmmSTBATTVB  VTAfT  WSAXXMXD 

Is  no  question  but  that  the  rxiral 
co-ops  have  many  tough  problems  to 
n  the  future.    They  are  concerned  by 
Reductions  in  administrative  personnel 
They  recall  the  situation  of  the 
t^utual  telephone  companies  which  had 
^hntff*!  advice  and  inadequate  sources 
Thus,  once  the  lines  were  built, 
went  downhill  until   today  many  of 
are  reported  to  be  in  a  bad  state  of 
While    I    favor    economy    in 
possible  agency,  there  Is  no  question 
\|hat  the  reductions  in  personnel  at  RXA 
been  substantial.    REA  administrative 
for  the  electric  program  have  been 
about  19  percent,  although  they 
been  Increased  29  percent  for  the  tele- 
program.    The  overall  reduction   in 
administrative  funds  is  about  6  percent, 
a  resTilt,  the  electrical  engineering  staff 
has  had  to  be  reduced  by  nearly 
[uarter,   and   61  positions   were   ellml- 
In  the  electric  operations  activities. 
24  who  were  working  on  the  power- 
trogram  at  REA.    This  power-\ise  pro- 
is  most  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
co-ops  because  they  must  sell  more 
in  order  to  meet  the  mavlmum 
repayment  periods  which  are  approach- 
There  have  been  other  reductions  In 
activities  and.  as  a  result,  about 
of  the  co-ops  are  going  to  be  put 
self -auditing  and  self -engineering  lUt. 
have  been  reductions  in  connection 
the  Information  activities  which  has 
the  elimination  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
tion News,  the  agency's  prinuu7  means 
olmmunlcation  with  the  directors  of  the 
electric   co-ope.    The   co-ops   believe 
as  the  years  progress  they  should  per- 
more  and  mace  of  their  own  .services, 
IS  a  believer  Is  economy  and  decentrall- 
In  Oovemment.  I  agree.    But  they 
the  transitlcm  may  be  too  abrupt  and 
there  should  be  an  intensive  educa- 
program  to  Instill  in  their  managers 
llrectors  enough  of  the  basic  technical 
they  need  to  be  able  to  do  these 
for  themselves.    This  problem  of  ade- 
technlcal  services  Is  one  of  the  primary 
of  the  rural  electric  co-ops. 

AB^nmanunoif's  ncAoaofVATB  ika  loaw 

imr  niMM  bt  coNoaxss 

problem  that  is  bothering  the 

Is  whether  there  will   be  svifflcient 

funds  for  the  full  and  complete  de- 

of   the  rural   electric   program. 

year  the  electric  co-ope  are   selling 

and  more   electricity.    In   fact   their 

are   doubling   about   every   4    years. 

Increasing  demand  for  power,  of  co\uve. 

that  there  will  have  to  be  consider- 

wnstructlon  done  to  heavy  up  lines  and 

capacity  to  handle  the  ever-increas- 

As  the  years  progress,  the  co-ope 

srobably  require  more  and  more  loan 

for  this  purpose.     Also  it  costs  ap- 

92  percent  more  to  build  a  mile 

line  than  it  did  in  1940. 

new  administration's  budget  request 

million  for  REA  loans  represented 
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a  cut  of  43  percent  from  the  funds  available 
last  year.  While  Congress  recognised  the 
inadequacy  of  that  figure  and  raised  the  loan 
fund  to  8206  mUllon.  the  co-ops  fear  that 
the  attitude  toward  RXA  projecta  revealed 
in  the  budget  request  may  also  affect  Hm 
administration  of  the  program.  This  could 
lead  to  a  slowdown  in  the  granting  of  loans, 
although  I  am  advised  that  there  was  al- 
ready a  backlog  of  loan  applications  on  Jims 
30.  1963,  amounting  to  over  8200  million. 
Congress  and  the  farmers  will  have  to  keep 
cloee  track  of  the  operation  of  the  program 
to  make  stire  that  no  such  short  circuiting 
takes  place. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  co-ops  will  require 
funds  to  maintain  their  existing  generation 
and  transmission  co-ops  and  to  construct 
new  ones  where  needed  to  take  care  of  in- 
adequate povrer  supplies.  In  1962  the  eo- 
ops  generated  14  percent  of  their  own  power. 
This  generation  is  not  only  Important  from 
the  standpoint  of  providing  additional  power 
sources  when  required,  but  it  is  also  an  im- 
portant bargaining  lever  for  negotiating 
wholesale  rates  with  the  private  utilities.  I 
do  not  favor  duplication  or  unnecessary  con- 
struction of  generating  facilities.  But  in 
most  areas  the  niral  electric  co-ops  have 
only  one  source  of  power,  the  commercial 
power  company  in  the  area,  and  one  can 
readily  see  that  without  the  posslbUlty  that 
the  fanners  might  generate  their  own  power 
or  build  transmission  lines  to  public  power 
projects  they  would  have  much  leas  bargain- 
ing power  with  these  commercial  utilities. 

In  the  f(.ce  of  his  lukewarm  and  hesitant 
suppc»^  of  the  REA  program,  the  frequent 
pronouncements  of  the  REA  Administrator 
that  the  rural  electric  systems  should  get 
along  with  the  commercial  power  companies 
raise  further  doubts.  Recalling  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  utilities  to  the  competition 
of  the  niral  electric  co-ops,  and  their  adver- 
tising, court  suits  and  other  actions  to 
hamper  the  progran^  REA  co-op  leaders 
wonder  whether  this  recommended  honey- 
moon will  result  in  the  situation  illustrated 
by  the  old  limerick: 

"There  was  a  young  lady  from  Niger 
Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  the  tiger. 
They  returned  from  the  ride 
With  the  lady  inside 
And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger.** 

CS  CLATTSS  ICXJST 
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Another  concern  of  the  co-ops  is  that  they 
might  be  cut  off  from  low  cost  Federal  tydro 
power  which  means  so  much  to  them  in  many 
areas.  They  fear  that  by  some  administra- 
tive decision  the  preference  clause  for 
municipal  systems  and  farm  co-ops  may  be 
abrogated.  The  preferextoe  clause  certainly 
has  worked  equitably  and  hasn't  meant  that 
the  co-ops  have  gobbled  up  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral power.  In  fact  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962  the  oorops  purchased  only  6.9 
percent  of  all  Federal  power  and  the  munici- 
pals only  26.8  percent  while  the  private  utili- 
ties pxirchased  20.7  percent  and  private  in- 
dustry 25.3  percent.  The  co-ops  know  that 
in  many  cases  their  financial  feasibility  de- 
pends on  their  ability  to  obtain  low  eost 
Federal  power  and  if  this  right  is  taken  away 
frcHn  them  the  result  will  be  that  they  will 
be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  commercial 
power  companies.  In  fact  in  the  Southwest 
this  may  be  exactly  what  will  happen  to 
some  of  the  generating  and  transmission  co- 
ops because  of  the  restrictive  language  af- 
fecting existing  contracts  put  in  the  Interior 
Department  conference  report  on  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  continuing 
funds,  over  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a 
group  of  Democratic  Senators.  An  analysis 
of  this  Issue  by  the  able  columnist  Thomas 
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L.  Stokss,  wbleh  appsarsd  la  the  8t.  Lools 
post-Otepatoh  for  July  SO.  196il  Is  as  foUovs: 


"(By  TlKmss  L.  Stokss) 

toM4 — In  the  frantic,  dosing 
days  of  a  session  of  Oongrsss.  under  ths 
guise  ot  speed,  ths  raw  deals  are  mads  to 
which  the  people  wake  tq>  usually  when  it's 
too  lata.  Thsy  are  put  over  quickly  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  as  it  vers,  and  It  oftsn  Is  in 
the  dead  of  nlgtat  Utarally. 

•This  Congress  Is  no  ascsption.  In  fact. 
It  is  perpetrating  more  than  the  usual  quota 
of  raw  deala.  This  Is  due  perhaps  to  ths 
fact  that  the  spoUsrs  and  ths  exploiters  got 
the  idea  that  the  administration  wtiich  took 
over  last  January  was  to  be  a  "soft  touch.* 
jiwt  what  thsy  had  bssa  waiting  for  many 
a  long  ysar.  Indssd.  ibrnj  have  not  bsaa 
disappointed. 

"Tou  wcmder  why  aU  ths  hurry  of  Con- 
grces  to  get  away  after  only  7  months  of 
work,  when  we  pay  tham  by  the  year. 


"Wen,  anyhow,  back  to  the  subject,  and 
perhapa  the  rawest  deal  of  alL  This  is  a 
body  blow  aimed  at  ths  REA  and  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  now  so  widely  spread 
over  our  land,  a  most  democratic  institution 
which  represents  ths  handing  together  of 
farmers  to  supply  themselves  with  dectrlc- 
ity  cm  a  eooperatlTe  basis  through  loans 
from  the  Oovemmant. 

"Somehow,  through  high-prlee  distortion, 
this  now  hss  suddenly  become  socialism. 
So,  at  the  instigation  ot  ths  utiutias,  ths 
Bouse  withheld  funds  nsesssary  to  carry  out 
previous  contracts,  axseuted  in  good  faith 
and  ratlflsd  by  Coogrsss.  between  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa. Ths  oontracts  prorldad  for  integra- 
tion of  SPA  with  ths  cooperatives  to  provkls 
sddltlonal  steam  jdant  and  transmission 
lines  and  their  amortisation  under  law. 


"Darti«  debate  In  ths  Senate  In  protest 
at  this  acttoti.  both  Senators  Bob  and  Mow- 
aosnrr,  «•*■****«"»  Democrats,  said  tt  would 
eventually  bankrupt  the  rural  dectrtc  oo- 
operattvsa,  which  than  would  fau  into  ths 
hands  at  prtTsts  utmtlss.  THat.  tttey  ds- 
elared,  mm  Its  porpass. 

"This  hsnUy  eoneaalsd  sehene,  while  di- 
rectly Injuring  fsnnsrs  In  Oklahoaa  and 
mssoort  who  liavf  I  built  up  a  rural  elsetrte 
systsm  Itiat  la  paying  Its  way  and  giving  them 
low-cost  power,  also  has  nsttonal  slgnlfl- 
eanes.  Par  tt  Is  tlis  pattern  which  the  xitill- 
tles  hops  to  apply  in  an  sffort  to  destroy  BBA. 

This  to  plainly  known  la  Oongrsss. 

"During  ths  amats  discussion.  Senator 
■BrMmas.  Denocrat.  of  Missouri,  ssksd 
Ssnatar  SkM  if  tbH  Is  tbs  beginning  of 
a  coocsrtsd  affor;  to  reach  out  over  th« 
length  and  breadth  at  the  land  and  drtvs 
ths  rural  deetrie  ooopsrativw  associations  to 
ths  wan.  destroying  puhlie  power  whenever 
it  can  ba  destroyad.  to  tbs  ultimate  advan- 
taffe  and  benefit  of  the  private  ntUltlesr 

"  mis  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  eminently 
ooferect.*  xeplled  tbs  Oklahoma  Senator,  wto» 
then  read  languftfa  from  the  House  Inte« 
rlor  Oommlttee^  niport  which  said  that  here- 
after tt  would  bs  ths  poUoy  for  prltate  utu. 
Ities  to  taks  Uis  Inlttatlva  ta  buOdlng.  own- 
ing, and  operating  transmission  llnss. 

'tVXOM'XAT 

"Desptta  the  pr3tsst  from  many  quartns 
In  the  Senate  and  rtmnands  that  ths  Senate 
reject  the  conference  report  on  the  Interior 
Department  i^jproprlatlon  bill  embodying 
the  scheme  of  the  trtmtiea.  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  report  and  ths  biU  want  to  ttks 
White  ~ 


"Senator  Hstsbt,  Dsasoerat.  <x 
OBS  ot  the  conferees,  *iplalned  that  it  would 
do  no  good  to  reject  the  report  aa  the  Bouse 
had  made  it  very  dear  tliat  tt  would  not 
appropriate  mors  than  gieoxxw  for  the 
Southwest  Power  Administration  as  provided 
tn  the  bin.  This,  he  said,  would  pormit  oper- 
ation of  the  SPA  program  for  no  more  than 
a  month  or  6 


TA 

"Senator  Hatbbw  srplainod.  bowww.  ttiat 
an  Interim  arrangement  will  permit  ths  pro- 
gram to  go  along  imtil  next  February  and 
it  will  be  up  to  Secretary  of  Interior  McKay 
to  decide  what  la  to  bs  dons  about  SPA  and 
the  rural  electric  cooperative  contracte. 

"If  the  Secretary  shows  no  more  resistance 
to  the  utility  campaign  than  he  has  mani- 
fested already,  then  the  farmers  who  went 
out  and  organized  ooopsratlvee  and  brought 
dectridty  to  their  homes  and  farms  under 
the  REA  Act  are  likely  to  find  themsdvee 
at  the  mercy  of  the  utilltiee  with  the  Oov- 
srnment  barking  the  latter  Instead  ot  them. 

"The  REA  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  In 
the  Rooeevelt  administration  wlien  the  util- 
ltiee refused  to  expand  Into  rural  areas, 
itow  that  the  farmers  have  done  the  Job 
themselves,  the  utilities  want  to  take  over. 

"This  Is  the  eort  ot  raw  deal  that  is  cov- 
ered up  in  the  convenient  confusion  of  the 
dosing  of  a  session  of  Congress. 

"In  the  next  few  days  othas  wtU 
5>aaled  here." 


I  do  not  quarrd  with  those  who  urge  pe- 
riodic reexamination  of  varloos  phaess  at 
Oovemmsnt  snd  of  Oovemmsnt-aldad  proj- 
ects. The  worth  of  every  program  must  ba 
proven,  if  It  Is  to  deeefrie  the  taxpayers'  sup- 
port. And  I  am  glad  the  President  in  ths 
last  few  days  has  spoken  out  for  the  bal- 
anced uss  and  deveVspmeat  of  the  Mattonls 
resoureee.  In  fact,  this  suggestion  would 
have  been  even  more  tlaaely  before,  rather 
than  after,  the  oOshore  oO  giveaway  bm  was 
passed  and  signed. 
.The  record  of  servtoe  by  REA  eo-ops  wUdi 
I  have  sununarlaed,  however.  Is  so  clear  that 
I  hope  they  are  now  a  fixed  part  of  American 
rural  Ufa.  This  can  be  true  If  the  farmers 
who  have  bopt  them  and  aU  others  w4k>  ree- 
ognm  their  trorth  stand  up  ami  oppose  ths 
overt  or  sub^  attempte.  in  Oongrees  or  in 
the  admlnlstratian.  to  dip  thdr  wings  or 
stunt  their  growth.  X  hope  that  we  in  Oon- 
grsss with  the  support  of  the  people  can 
hdp  to  overcome  the  new  difleulties  and 
dangers  I  havs  outlined  and  that  ths 
farmers'  RSA  etoetrle  and  tdephone  co-ops 
may  continue  thdr  growth  and  sirvics  long 
Into  ths  fatura. 


ll«w  EEgbai  BasiMn 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiCABKB 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP 

Mondav,  Aumut  3«  1953 


Mr.  LANE.  Ifr.  Qpeaker,  under  leaipv 
to  extend  my  remaita  ia  ttie  Rboobb.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  today's  lasae  of  the  Boston 
Post.  Boston.  Mass.: 


era!  nssurrs  Bank  rsporto  la  Ite  Monthly  Bs. 
Ttew.  Vigorous  economic  activity  enabled 
the  region  to  enjoy  near  full  enqdoyment 
of  ite  reaouroes.  Those  IndiistrleB  that  found 
tt  nsfwasary  to  adjust  to  dianging  eondlttons 
did  so  without  misdttm  tbs  flsnsrally  talgb 
rate  at  avUvity. 

apscifleaPy,  earioadlngs  ran  slightly 
shead  at  a  ysar  ago  In  May  and  April.  Tlis 
numhsr  of  business  failures  in  New  Eng- 
land in  these  2  ntontbs  was  wdl  bdow  year- 
ago  llgurea,  and,  also,  was  bdow  ths  first 
quartsr  of  this  yesr.  Ooostruetton.  trade, 
and  ssrvlos  jolbm  Increased  Sharply.  Even 
our  two  industries^  leather  and  textllea. 
which  had  had  a  year  or  mors  of  depr eased 
conditions,  aaads  good  gaina.  Output  ot 
shoss  in  tbs  first  half  of  tbs  eurrsnt  year 
was  6  percent  shove  last  year,  and  employ- 
ment tn  the  textile  industry  was  9.000  higher 
than  last  year. 

Chronic  pssslmists  oontinns  to  talk  aboitt 
New  Mnglanrt  bdng  aU  washsd  up,  but  the 
facte  ahow  that  there  U  stiU  plMity  of  llfs 
in  the  old  gray  mare.  We  may  not  enjoy 
the  boom  conditions  tiiat  soms  regions  have 
been  having,  sudi  aa,  for  Instanos,  the  South- 
west, where  oU  dleooverlas  and  high  prices 
for  cattle  in  the  past  half  dcaen  years  hava 
created  new  crops  of  millionaires. 

But  as  compared  to  ths  country  as  a  whols, 
we  are  holding  our  own  quite  satisfactorily. 


activity  la  New 
tinoed  to  roU  along  at  a  hli^  levd  during 
ths  ssomd  quarter  of  IMt.  tbs  JBoston  Vsd- 


PoD  of  OUe  RcpeUku  Weilnrs  FMs 
Brickcr  Amb^mH  k  Tep  RatiiV 

EXTENSION  OP  HEJfARfDB 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtTSB  OF  BXFBBSENTAITVBS 

Monday,  August  3, 1853 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  announc<Ml  the  preliminary  results  of  a 
questionnaire  addressed  to  Toters  In  my 
district.  Seventy-one  tiKmsand  ques- 
tionnaires were  mailed— one  to  a  xeg* 
istered  voter  tn  each  family. 

The  same  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
every  elected  R^NibUcan  prectnet  com- 
mltteeman  in  Ohio  and  the  Biiq;iuhllcan 
MKnmitteewomen  designated  in  the  same 
precincts.  Approximately  14.000  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  throughout  Ohia 
Hius  far,  recqpcKises  have  been  reoelTed 
from  more  than  7,800. 

Senator  Jobn  W.  BuooEt's  iiroposed 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constt- 
ttttion  received  the  largrest  single  favor- 
able vote  of  any  controversial  issue,  win- 
ning 6,213  yes  tallies  against  cmly  377 
no's.  This  margin  is  almost  twice  as 
large  as  the  vote  on  'the  sune  question 
reported  in  my  survey  of  sentiment  in 
the  2Srd  Congressional  District  of  Ohio, 
and  reveals  the  intense  feeling  of  Re- 
publican organization  woiicers  toward 
the  Issue. 

On  almost  every  other  question  the 
sentiment  of  Rgmblican  precinct  leaders 
Js  running  similar  to  the  views  of  the 
general  voters.  This  is  a  definite  indica- 
tion that  the  Rqiublican  organisation 
has  caught  the  basic  needs  and  attitudes 
of  the  CXilo  electorate,  and  I  intend  to 
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be  guided  by  the  results  of  this  Inquiry 
In  a  very  large  degree  In  presratlng  th« 
Tiewpolnt  of  my  district. 

The  Elsenhower  policies  both  on  the 
domestic  and  foreign  scene  were  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  Republican  precinct 
organization  throughout  the  entire 
State,  and  such  measures  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  return  of  the  tide- 
lands  resources  to  the  States  were  over- 
whelmingly approved. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  me  that 
some  of  the  Issues  hotly  debated  pro 
and  con  in  (Congress  were  not  nearly  so 
dilllcult  for  the  voters  to  determine.  I 
am  certain  that  the  results  of  my  survey 
will  be  of  great  value  to  all  members  of 
Congress  and  will  influnce  much  of  the 
tfimMny  of  my  colleagues. 

The  results  of  the  tabulation  follow: 


Questkmiuiie 


AMUEAS  rOaUON  POUCT 

1.  Shodld  w«  eontlnae  mflitary  aid  to 
Earo|ieT 

S,  Should  oar  OovcnuiMat  continue  its 
leadenhip  of  the  North  AtlanUc 
Treaty  Orsanixatioo? 

H  DoyoatwUeTethatva  ilioaklremain 
In  the  United  Nation*? 

4.  DoyoatavorrepiKliatioBOfttaeaMret 
aicrcements  made  at  Yalta,  Teheran, 
and  PotsdamT --- 

I.  Do  yoo  tevor  eootinoed  aaaistaaoe  to 
Asia? 

IL  Do  yoa  approve  oar  A>reign  policy  in 
JapanT 

Z.  Would  yoa  ftiTor  takinc  orer  part  o( 
the  «n<<"«H*l  burden  of  the  Prenyl 
War  in  Indochina? ~. 

lOUTABT  TBAOnNO 

%.  An  yoa  in  taTor  of  onlTersal  ndlltary 
tnining? 

%,  Woold  yoa  hvor  such  training  after 
the  expiration  of  the  present  draft 
law? 


0UB  HOm  takJKtB  AMD  COKISOU 

Ml  Do  yoa  beUere  that  w«  riioald  eat 
taies  first  and  balaaoe  the  badcet 
later? 

tL  Weald  yoa  approre  hkher  Federal 
Uxes  if  Deeded  tohalaiiea  tto 
bodgetf 

tl  Do  yoa  favor  redoetioiu  m  defense 
spending? 

ISb  Woald  yoa  ikvor  lncreasin(  present 
old  i«e  and  Mirvlyarsfaip  beneflts 
under  the  Social  Seearity  Act  to 
meet  enrrent  imSationary  costrf? 

M.  Would  you  pay  social  seeurlty  ben»> 
fits  to  posons  eaminc  more  than 
175  per  month,  the  present  limit?. . 

IS.  WouM  you  keep  rent  oontnri  nntU 
0«L  1. 10637 

ML  Do  yon  Ihvor  standby  controls  lor 


onoB  DOMBmc  psoBum 

17.  Do  you  teTor  the  Taft-Hartley  Aetf.. 

U.  Vo  yoa  beUeve  the  Wflter-MeCarran 
Imminadoa  Act  dKiuld  be 
amended  to  provide  for  more  libera] 
■dmIsBion  «>f  Immixrants  to  the 
United  States? 

19.  At*  you  in  Cavor  of  vesting  rights  to 
the  tidelands  oil  and  minerals  in  the 
States? 

Ml  Would  yoa  approve  Federal  aid  to 
education  in  those  States  not  now 
ptovi«ling  good  free  public  educ»> 

«oo? 

n.  Do  you  approvo  statettood  far 
HawaU? 

32.  Do  you  approve  statehood  for  Alaska?. 

SS.  Are  you  b  ikvor  of  the  8C  Lawmm 
waterway  protect? 

WL  Do  you  favor  Senator  McCarthy's 
Investigation  of  subveratvs  ra- 
fioenoes? 

n.  Do  you  approve  of  the  redproeal  trade 
agreements  program? 

M.  Do  you  believe  that  a  dvU 
program  is  neoessaryr. 
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8,443 

1.073 
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1.750 
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3,805 
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1.004 
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8,848 

8,401 
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8;  330 
4,453 


3,133 
3,130 


4,073 

3,417 
1.733 

1.M7 

1.083 
4,084 
1.8a 


i;SM 
XlOO 


1,001 
1.138 

1.880 


1,083 
1.070 

looe 


S7. 
38. 


Do 
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you  flavor  farm  price  supports?^ .. . 
you  in  favor  of  "loyalty  oaths" 

acfaools  and  universities? 

M.  Wfanld  you  favor  outlawing  tbo  Oom- 

nunlst  Party? 

30.  D »  you  favor  Senator  Brtckcr's  pro- 
Msed  oonstltntional  amendment 
roidlng  treaties  which  denv  or 
abridge  any  constitutional  rlgnt?... 
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T«s       No 


1,084 
^»54 


4,873 
813 
027 
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Rearmiac  oi  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

orwanvnsnru 
SKNATS  OF  TBK  UNITKD  STATSB 

Monday,  Augu$t  3, 195i 


lAr.   NE^LY.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 

3;  338    luu  nimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Rbcoro  an  editiorial  entitled  "12  Di- 

visii  tns — ^A  Bulwark?"  from  the  magazine 

Pre  ent  World  War  UL 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
ollows: 
TWblvb  Dwmow — A  BulwaxxT 
^  do  not  know  whether  »U  of  the  prob- 
lemf  MsocUted  with  the  rearming  of  Oer- 
have  been  canfully  thought  through. 
Thokagh  we  may  nin  the  flak  of  earning  the 
unfl  fttterlng    reputation    of    armchair    gen- 
eral I.  we  Intend  to  examine  aome  aapeets  of 
thlalqueatlon  which  oartalzUy  deserve  elarl- 


flca<  Jon. 

B"er 


since  the  western  aUles  publicly 
agreed  to  support  the  rearming  of  Qermany, 
Unl  ed  States  offlclals  have  emphasized  the 
Imputanoe  of  this  project  as  a  means  of 
thwkrtlng  the  aggressive  designs  of  Russia. 
We  have  been  tcdd  time  and  again  that 
Qer  nan  rearmament  would  so  strengthen  the 
def4  uses  of  Western  Europe  that  the  Com- 
mw  list  armies  would  think  twice  before  dar- 
ing to  Invade  the  West.  Secretary  of  State 
Dul  es  made  this  clear  when  he  said  that 
Oer  nany's  military  potential  "Is  liuUspen- 
sabl  B  to  an  effective  continental  defense" 
(February  »,  1953). 

T  le  role  of  a  rearmed  Germany  in  such  a 
deft  use  system  was  discussed  in  more  detail 
by  ]  leld  Marshal  Montgomery  (U.  8.  News  & 
Wa4d  Report.  AprU   10,   1053).     The  field 
1  told  his  Interviewers  that  a  German 
An^y  wotild  stand  "In  the  middle  of  the 
(the  shield  being  the  European  de- 
101     fen^  organization).     He  said  that  unless 
tha  e  was  such  a  Oerman  Army  the  shield 
wou  Id  have  "a  great  blank  in  it."    Then  he 
decl  u-ed  that  Western  Europe  cannot  be  de- 
fended without  aerman  rearmament.    'T.%'% 
tlal."  he  exclaimed. 

Is  not  only  the  Oerman  Army  which  Is 
to  be  the  keystone  of  the  Exiropean 
System  but  Its  eo(»omlc  war  poten- 

^Jis  considered  to  be  vital  In  the  general 

^*'*     buUlup  of  armaments.    In  this  connection 

WaU   Street   Journal    (ApiU   16.    1953) 

quoted  a  high  State  Department  olBclal  as 

Uutt  the  failure  at  West  Oermany  to 

participate  In  the  rearmament  program 

greatest  waste  ot  Industrial  C4q;>aclty 

Europe." 

U  iquestlonably,  the  ideas  txpressgd  above 

and]  the  assumptions  upon  which  they  are 

deserve  careful  consideration.  In  view 


"he 


of  the  fact  that  they  reflect  the  reasoning  et 
■ome  of  our  leading  authorities  on  Oerman 
rearmament.  That  a  remllltarlaed  Oermany 
possessing  a  first-class  war  potential  wlU  Ipso 
facto  become  a  reliable  ally  o<  the  West  In 
the  event  of  a  showdown  with  the  Soviets  U 
pure  assimiptlon.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
know  that  West  Oerman  industrUlists  have 
been  reluctant  to  recreate  an  arms  Industry 
In  the  Ruhr,  finding  It  more  profitable  to  re- 
gain their  former  market  throughout  the 
world.  lnclu<Ung  those  within  the  Soviet 
orbit.  The  New  Tork  Times  (May  18,  195S) 
reported  that  the  Bonn  government  has  es- 
tablished direct  official  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  Intention  of  resuming 
trade  relations  for  the  first  time  In  13  years. 
We  know  that  there  has  been  unofficial  trade 
relations  between  Oermany  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  where  the  Germans  have  been  shipping 
hundreds  of  millions  ot  dollars  of  strategle 
materials  to  the  East.  Now  trade  relations 
are  estaollshed  on  an  oOlclal  basis.  Students 
of  international  politics  know  that  trade 
relations  always  provide  the  prerequlaltes  for 
the  establishment  of  political  ties. 

That  West  Oermany  under  present  condi- 
tions should  devote  a  major  portion  of  its 
energies  toward  the  development  of  war 
industries  has  not  been  enthxislastleally 
received  by  West  German  Industrialists. 
Besides  believing  that  more  profiU  are  to 
be  made  In  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc, 
the  Ruhr  Indtistrlallsts  believe  that  an  ex- 
tensive arms  Indus^  In  the  Ruhr  would 
present  great  dangers  because  It  woxild  be 
"to  close  to  the  Russian  armies  for  ths  Ruhr 
Is  only  a  little  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  soviet  sone  border."  (New  Tork  Times. 
September  13.  1960.) 

Chancellor  Adenauer  has  also  been  explicit 
on  that  point.  The  Times  of  May  6.  1950. 
reported  the  Chancellor  as  stating  that  "un- 
less It  Is  possible  to  restrain  and  confine 
the  Russians,  all  Industrial  Installations  in 
the  Riihr  •  •  •  would  be  destroyed  by  war." 
Be  returned  to  the  same  theme  a  years  later 
when  he  told  repraters  "our  position  Is  too 
expoeed  to  an  attack  by  the  RussUns  and 
nothing  attracts  heavy  bombers  more_than 
having  an  arms  Industry."  (/ 
January  24.  1963.) 
The  contrast  between  ths  views 
by  Oerman  Industrialists  and  Herr  Adenauer 
and  thoee  by  Allied  authorities  are  too  glaring 
to  be  Ignored  for  our  own  safety.  The  Im- 
plications of  the  strategy  outlined  by  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  which  contemplate* 
that  West  Germany  stand  In  the  center  ot 
the  shield  to  absorb  the  first  blows  of  a 
Red  army  Invasion,  will  not  find  favor,  to 
say  the  least,  among  German  leaders,  for 
such  a  strategy  Invcdves  the  turning  of  Ger- 
many herself  Into  the  major  battleground 
where  the  East  Oerman  puppet  army  and 
the  West  Oermany  army  would  meet  ia 
head-on  collision. 

Does  the  field  marshal  really  bellev*  that 
the  OMinans  would  consent  to  such  a  rolet 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  early  as  1940  the 
President  of  the  West  Oerman  Government. 
Theodor  Heuss,  told  newsmen.  "Frankly.  Z 
canno^  see  the  people's  poUos  waging  • 
Socialist  Unity  Party  enisade  to  conquer 
and  subdue  democratic  West  Oermany.  Just 
as  I  cannot  see  the  West  fighting  the  men 
from  the  Soviet  Zone.  This  would  not  b* 
the  Oerman  way  of  handling  Internal  polit- 
ical matters."  This  implication  In  Pres- 
ident Heuss'  remark  Is  clear.  It  U.  of  course, 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  concept  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  strategy  out- 
lined by  Field  Marshal  Montgomery.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  militarists  of  West 
Oermany  have  no  Intentions  of  permitting 
German  manpower  to  act  as  a  shock  absorb- 
er. They  have  other  plans.  Chancellor 
Adenauer  himself  on  December  13,  1960. 
publicly  declared.  "Our  chief  reason  for 
wanting  to  enter  the  European  army  U  to 
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be  able  to  reooi-er  otir  eastern  territories.* 
There  is  nothing  at  a  defensive  military  pos- 
ture In  the  ChanoeDor's  remarks. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  great  value 
of  the  12  Owman  dlvlslaos  In  bolstering  the 
strength  of  the  European  army.  Tet  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  made  the  following  comment 
at  a  news  conference  in  Germany  March  10. 
1953:  "What  oovdd  we  do  with  our  12  divi- 
sions in  the  Eurt^Man  army— «nd  perhaps 
another  12  reeerve  divisions— against  mighty 
Soviet  Russia?"  Apparently  the  Chancellor 
was  not  at  an  convlnoed  that  13  divisions 
wotild  be  sufBdcmt  to  stop  the  Red  army. 
Thus,  if  the  Germans  reject  the  strategy  ot 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery  which  unavoid- 
ably would  turn  Germany  Into  a  battlefield 
and  If  ChanceUor  Adenauer  himself  ques- 
Uons  the  effecUveness  at  12  Oerman  dlvl- 
slons  In  the  event  of  a  Russian  aggreeslon. 
what  then  becomes  of  the  thesis  that  Oer- 
man rearmament  Is  Indispensable  to  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe? 

Of  course.  Chancellor  Adenauer  tried  to 
give  an  opposite  Impreeslon  when  he  recently 
visited  the  United  SUtes.  On  that  occasion 
he  told  Amerl<«n  audiences  what  they 
wanted  to  hear.  Thin  U  in  line  with  his 
shrewd  diplomacy  which  has  enabled  him  to 
obtain  conceesloa  after  conceesion  from  the 
Allies  and  blUloos  from  United  States  tax- 
payers. 

Since  the  Russians  have  not  retreated  from 
their  present  positions  In  Oerm%ny  it  Is  clear 
that  a  huge  arms  Industry  in  the  Ruhr  would 
be  exposed  to  tlie  Russian  air  fleet,  and  in 
view  of  this  fact,  how  would  the  Ruhr  fare 
In  the  event  of  war?  WotUd  It  be  pulver- 
ised by  Rtisslan  bombers  or  captured  by  the 
Red  army  (perhaps  even  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Oermanii)  and  its  weapons  hurled 
•gainst  us? 

In  the  1920^  American  taxpayers  poured 
billions  into  Germany  only  to  find  that  these 
funds  were  converted  Into  a  huge  military 
potential  which  threatened  our  survival  as 
a  free  nation.  Sbotild  American  taxpayers 
bs  called  upon  again  to  imdsrwrlt*  such  a 
poor  risk  with  additional  bilUoosf 

llMr*  Is  another  important  consideration 
which  seems  to  be  always  overlooked  In  re- 
gard to  the  re-creation  of  a  Oerman  Army. 
We  refer  to  the  effect  of  such  an  army  on 
the  morale  of  the  people  of  Western  Europe. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  very  imlty  of  the  west- 
em  ooaUtton  which  Is  supposed  to  be  but- 
tresssd  *»^  rwritnttd  by  the  Oennan  de- 
fense contribution.  Is  actually  in  danger  of 
disintegration  because  at  the  rising  q>ecter 
at  Oerman  rearmam*nt.  The  Russians  are 
fully  aware  of  this  fact.  Thus.  Walter  Mlllls 
la  specutatlng  on  bow  a  Russian  strategist 
would  appraise  the  stmigth  of  western  oo- 
allUon  writes: 

"U  he  were  wise,  X  think  be  would  arrive  at 
his  answer  Iiy  applying  an  X-f actor,  in  which 
X  would  equal  the  degree  of  general  una- 
nimity and  resolution  which  this  extraordi- 
nary western  coalition  preeented.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  care  too  much  whether  there 
were  or  were  not  12  additional  German  divi- 
sions in  the  lineup.  If  he  had  any  sense,  he 
would  know  that  In  a  real  war  all  the  ctim- 
bersomeness  of  the  existing  NATO  command 
would  be  toased  Into  the  discard  In  the  first 
hours.  A  western  eoaUtlon,  substantially  or- 
ganised and  agreed,  would  be  stronger  with- 
out 12  German  dlvlafons  than  a  westsm 
coalition  would  be  which  had  the  German 
divisions  but  was  so  riven  by  internal  stresses 
that  It  cotild  not  unite  when  the  chips  were 
down.  Tlie  Oerman  divisions  are  Important. 
But  they  are  not  aU-lmportant."  (New  Tork 
Herald  TMbxine.  March  33,  196S.) 

In  our  opinion  the  bulwark  against  ag- 
grsssive  ««n«Ttwnii»««M»«  must  be  the  United 
SUtes  and  its  trusted  Irlainda  in  Western 


Europe  and  not  a  people  wbo  at  tbe  deetalve 
moment  mlg^t  make  commmi  eaose  with  our 
enemies  and  whose  resurgent  power  can  only 
Inflict  grave  damage  to  tbe  cause  of 
unity  at  a  crucial  moment  In  hlstacy. 


Eiffaly-lMr  RcpBes  to 

SW«  lirfMst  PiMk  iBtarest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  omo 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESERTATIVaS 

Jfondoy,  AuguH  3. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  31J84 
returns  by  voters  of  the  33d  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  in  my  public  af- 
fairs poll  of  opinion  have  now  been  tabu- 
lated. I  am  gratified,  but  by  no  means 
surprised,  at  the  tremendous  interest  dis- 
played by  the  peoifle  of  the  community 
which  I  represent  In  Congress.  This 
district  was  created  last  year  by  the  State 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  and  I  am  Its  first 
Representative.  Previously  I  had  served 
six  terms  In  the  United  States  Congress 
as  Representative  at  large,  elected  by  all 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 


The  vohmie  of  tfaeae  responaes  and  tiie 
extremely  IntelllgMit  eomments  submit- 
ted by  Uteratty  thousauids  of  my  constit- 
uents are  a  moat  eloquent  Indication  that 
the  American  ptopke  know  what  they 
want  and  sure  thorontfily  Informed  on 
major  issues.  The  Intensity  of  feeling 
demcmstrated  In  many  of  the  replies  on 
both  foreign  and  domestic  proi^ms  re- 
veals a  wealth  of  information  as  weU  tJi 
positive  conviction  otmoeming  the  new 
role  which  America  ia  playing  in  the 
wwld  today. 

The  people  of  the  33d  District  are 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  permanent 
changes  which  hfve  taken  pbsoe  In  our 
relation  to  the  rest  oi  the  world.  Their 
commits  make  it  clear  that  they  under- 
stand fully  the  new  position  which  our 
role  as  the  world's  greatest  creditor  com- 
pels us  to  accept  In  international  trade, 
the  heavy  military  responslhiHttes  which 
have  been  thrust  upon  us.  and  the  urgent 
need  for  strong  dcmestic  policies,  sonind 
financing,  and  a  stsJile  econmny  here 
at  hone. 

I  feel  confident  after  carefully  eval- 
uating these  replies  to  the  questlonniUre 
that  alert  and  aggressive  Amerlesm  pol- 
icies designed  to  build  our  strength  at 
home  and  increase  our  influence  sJaroad 
will  be  encouraged  and  supported  by  tbe 
American  people  all  down  the  line. 

The  results  of  the  tabulation  follow: 


Quetti&Hnaire,  tSd  Omtreuumal  Dialriet 


uoMKAM  voaxios  roucT 

1.  SboaMwseoBtiaiMmiliterysid  to  KnropsT ........ .^^^.... 

a.  Staookl  oar  Oovemmat  eootinne  iU  Itedsnhlp  of  Um  Nottb  AtisBtie 

Trastv  OtpuUsstloof 

».  Do  voQ  Mlevs  that  we  sbooM  mnsin  in  Um  United  NsttoosT..  . 

4.  Do7aaCivorUMrepa(llstiaaofss«ratscrB8nMBUBHid«stYsIta.Tebana. 

•Dd  PotsdamT ........___.—— — . 

ft.  Do  jva  ISvoc  canUnned  sssistsnee  to  AsisT..-. ..— — - 

6.  Do  yoa  approve  oar  foreicn  policy  in  'sPMJ- --. - .---.- —  w— — -::- 

7.  WooM  yoa  kvor  teUng  over  port  of  ths  Itaanelal  barden  oftbe  Fmdi 

war  in  IndochlnsT_^..— ...-~— — ........._.~.— — .. 

mLRAXT  nunmra 


S.  AreyoalnlBvaroranivcfsslEiilttaryl 
9l  WoaM  you  favor  soeb  trsiniag  sftsr  Um 
lawt 


tt  tiM  pwesnt  dnit 


otm  HOicB  rar, 


AMD  oomaoui 


M.  I>oyoabelievoUistwssbaald«ittaMflnt»dbslsi»Mlliel»*rtlj^ 
11   Would  yoa  appfOTehigbcr  Federal  taxes  if  needed  to  balanee  tbe  badgetr 
U.  Do  yoo  tevor  rednettotis  in  defense  ■P«ndlnfT...    ...-.— ..--—-^^-- 

U.  Would  you  iBvor  toenmbm  present  oM^aga  and  mrvlvorshlp  beneflts 
nndec  the  Boelal  Seearity  Ket  to  meet  eonent  inflstionsry  oosUT 


li.  Woald  you  pay  socisl-seeurity  beneSte  to  penoos  esn^ng  mora  than  $78 

per  montbT    (This  is  tbe  pnoent  UmitaUon.) 

IS.  WWd  you  keep  rent  oontroh  until  Oct  1.  MBtT 


U.  Do  yoa  iavor  standby  eootrols  for  use  ia  ease  of 


OTHXB  DO) 


shoold  bo 


17.  Do  yoa  «»vor  the  Taft-Hsrtley  Act_?.......-.— ..-...-...^ 

IS.  Do  you  believe  the  McCanan- Walter  ImndKratkm  Act 

unended  to  provide  for  more  liberal  edmlsrion  of  tmrnignnts  to  ths 

IS.  Are  you  In  ISvor  oi  veetoi'rifhttto  tti'tiiiiuii"od  s^  minerals  to  fbi 

atAiesT - 

».  Would  yoa'aimrovo  Federal  aid  to  edneatkm  in  Uuse  States  not  now  pro- 

vidtaig  lood  b«e  publle  edoe^famT    

a.  Do  you  approve  statehood  lor  HswailT ^ 

a.  Do  you  approve  statehood  for  AhakaT -vui 

a.  Are  you  in  fevor  of  the  St.  Lawreneo  watsrway  PfOtytT, .  „__^^    _  _^ 
M.  Do  you  tevor  SoMtorMeCarthy'stamstlatioBefaabversiveinlfaMnoesT. 

3Su  Do  yoo  apfirovt  o(  the  radproosl  trade  agraemonts  prommT 

3S.  Do  you  SKve  that  a  elvll  defeoae  pragnsn  is  aeossaaryT 

37.  Do  you  favor  tann  price  sapportsT. — .— -r-----.-.:::j 

k  Ara  Tou  in  favor  of  lovalty  oaths  at  aohooto  and  onivenjtte^- 

».  Would  you  apfirove  the  oatiswinf  of  ttie  Oommimlst  PartvT ..---.- 

£  VolndHTSrSmtU*  Brieksr-s  proposed  «n>tttattaoaI  jMJ«<Jm«t 

voidii«tnatiaswhkhdanyorafaridfleanyoonstitatioaalriKhtT 
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I  Tlkiref sff«.  to  tmUd  up  an  effactlTe  way  of 
flglitJ  ng  i»i:f«'"""<»«"j  m  !>*▼•  to  know  ex- 
actly wliat  cnmrnM"***"  la.  Tbla  mwana  that 
glixoe  TK>wi|r»|M"t«"*^  ig  a  moTamant  compoaed 
of  m*  n  with  defknlta  ideas,  we  have  to  know 
who  1  heae  men  are,  how  they  think,  what  the 
reaao  i  for  their  actions  and  their  thoughts 
reall]  la.  in  order  words,  ▼'e  must  know  what 

___—_.__—         kind  of  men.  or  paychologlcal  types  of  men. 

nr  TBB  BODSB  OP  BXFBSSBirrATIVBI         ^^  ^  meet^when  w«  deal  with  Oommtmista. 


TklUdRMlsil 

SnXNBZON  CV  REBCARXB 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


Fridav,  Jutu  31, 1953 

Mr.  KER8TES  of  WiBconsin.  liCr. 
Speaker,  Ut.  Michael  Grace,  of  New 
York,  has  been  aetlTe  in  promoting  the 
struggle  against  communism.  Through 
the  nitima  movement,  he  called  my  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  speech  about  the 
essence  of  communism  which  was  de- 
livered tor  Rev.  Andrei  Ouroussoff,  8.  J., 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  July  23.  1953. 
Father  Ouroussoff  is  a  member  of  the 
Ruttian  Institute  of  Pordham  Universi^ 
and  has  been  on  a  speaking  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  I  include 
herewith  thelfa^  part  of  the  qwech  of 
Father  Ouroussoff: 

Tbm  Bsax.  Boots  or  Ooicmnnsr  Powxa 
(By  Ber.  Andrei  Ourouaaoff) 

TiM  atmggle  against  faimmunlam  tn^ 
quantly  nowadays  takes  as  its  theme  the 
atiuggle  against  Communist  imperialism. 
But  from  the  actions  and  the  pollclea  of 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Western 
World,  it  la  becoming  more  and  more  af^ 
parent  that  their  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  imperialism  has  become  clouded 
amd  confused.  What  Is  Imperlallamt  The 
Amerlean  Breryday  Dictionary  aays:  "Im- 
perialism is  the  policy  of  extending  the  rule 
or  authority  of  an  empire  or  nation  over 
foreign  countries."  Rxile,  authority,  nation, 
countrtaa  are  words  clear  enough  by  them- 
•elvea.  The  word  "empire"  needs  explana- 
tion. The  defli^tlon  of  empire,  taken  from 
tiM  same  dictionary,  applies  to  either  (1) 
"an  aggregate  of  nations  or  peoples  ruled 
by  a  single  soTereIgn";  or  (2)  "imperial 
power.  aoTerelgnty";  or  (3)  "supreme  con- 
trol, absolute  sway." 

All  those  meanings  of  empire  and  imperial- 
ism are  used  now  with  many  different  mean- 
Inga.  Some  claim  that  when  we  speak  about 
•ommunlstle  imperialism  we  mean  simply 
the  actlona  of  the  Russian  Bmplre,  under- 
stood as  a  Russian  State.  Others  claim  the 
Communist  imperialism  means  something 
•ise:  The  activity  of  an  aggregation  of  strong 
snen  who  want  to  change  the  world  aooord- 
Ing  to  Ifaizlst  philoaophy.  Thua.  there  la 
an  evident  disagreement  about  the  meaning 
of  communism.  And  because  of  that,  there 
Is  a  discrepancy  in  the  practical  struggle 

against  ^wnmnntaTn, 


n^e  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
Ct  communism,  and  consequently  In  the 
proper  way  to  deal  with  it.  has  unf  ortiinately 
been  apparent  all  through  the  past  36  years 
of  the  existence  of  oommimism  in  an  organ - 
Issed  state,  especially  in  Russia.  We  all  re- 
member how  foolishly  some  statea  have  acted 
toward  communism  and  bow  little  logic  there 
waa  behind  their  actions.  For  example,  one 
year  some  western  coimtrles  would  recog- 
nlae  the  regime  of  Stalin  as  a  normal  insti- 
tution, considering  "good  Uncle  Joe"  as  an 
honest  ally  and  a  solid  Russian  patriot.  (It 
la  worth  looking  at  aU  the  advertising  in 
favor  of  "Uncle  Joe"  printed  by  the  Western 
Allies,  and  especially  by  America,  during 
World  War  IL)  Shortly  afterwards  the  same 
Western  powers  would  claim  that  "Uncle 
Joe"  was  the  persecutor  of  the  Russian  people 
and  the  ardienemy  of  humanity.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  this  contradictory  and  illogical 
attitude  arose  and  still  continuea  to  arise 
because  of  a  lack  of  a  realistic  understanding 
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A50I9 


mcmoLOQT  or 


OOMMUWieiS 


sf  ppoae  it  is  dear  to  us  that  any  htiman 

receives  his   ideas  from  the   society, 

,   family,  and  the  human   milieu   in 

he  lives,  especially  during  his  youth. 

Ideas  once  acquired  will  lead  to  action, 

1  his  action  will  bring  resxilts.    Purther- 

thls  action  will  be  dynamic  or  not 

to  the  character  and  willpower  a 

man  may  possess. 

analyzing  the  Commtinlat  man.  we  are 

Interested  in  knowing  about  those 

represent  the  central  core  of  commu- 

Just  as  In  any  society  the  Ck}mmxmiBt 

tent  Is  compoaed  of  two  strata:   one 

the  men  who  have  given  com- 

tts  very  existence  and  are  the  driv- 

behlnd  its  progress;  the  oth«'  rep- 

the  masses  of  the  party  and  fellow 

who  are,   {H-actlcally.   merely   the 

of  the  leading  group. 

who  represent  the  rubstance  of  com- 

are  of  the-  type  of  Lenin,  Stalin. 

Duclos,  Tito.  Ifao-TBe-Tung,  and 

jtber  leading  Communists,   known   or 

who  are  scattered  through  all  the 

of  the  wcn'ld.    In  order  to  focus  our 

better  on  this  type  of  Communist. 

often  use  Lenin  as  an  example. 

might  notice  that  most  of  the  leading 

of  the  present  day  were  bom 

}^^ained  their  ideas  at  the  end  of  the 

ientury  and  the  beginning  of  this  one. 

these  were  the  main  ciirrents  of  thought 

at  that  time.    Humanity  waa  under- 

a  period  of  progress  in  science,  in- 

technlquea.  and  Indtistry.   Man  waa 

very  proud  of  himself.    This  prog- 
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;ave  birth  to  the  feeling  that  all  the 
and  philosophies  of  the  past  were 
especially  the  idea  of  religion  and 
In  the  universities  and  schools,  youth 
taught  that  Ood  was  something  dead 
nan  needed  a  new  progressive  philoso- 
Men  like  Lenin  learned  to  search  for 
aim  in  their  Uvea  and  a  new  under- 

of  ova  world. 

es  those  general  feelings,  there  was 

cwrent  of  ideas  which  corresponded 

real  human  problems  of  the  day. 

the  progress  in  technology,  men  felt 

of  pi  ogress  in  the  Oeld  of  individual 

locial  life.    More  Jiistice,  lees  explotta- 

yt  man  by  man,  more  organization,  bet- 

Etaterlal  life,  respect  for  human  dignity 

more  and  more  demanded.   Toung  peo- 

cppedally  were  eager  to  find  a  nev  and 

solution  for  a  new  humanity.     But, 

abandoned  the  Ideaa  and  norms  of 

they  had  to  look  for  men  who  would 

them  a   new   answer.     At  that   time 

ICarx  was  spreading  his  ideas  on  how 

up  a  new  htimanity,  without  any 

md  based  purely  on  material  quaUtlea 

a  materialistic,  social,  new  world. 

deas  of  Marx  attracted  Idealistic  youth. 

itself,  during  the  CSarlst  regime. 

ideology  was   forbidden.     But   the 

of  most  of  our  Biiasian  unlver- 

was  coming  from  the  West,  and.  as 

Ifnow,   no   prohibition  will   stop   youth 

reading  new.  even  though  subversive. 

Prom   the   West,    then.   Lenin   and 

Russians  learned  to  know  Marxism. 
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win  be  impossible,  in  a  short  talk,  to 

n  the   birth  of  Marxism   itself.     But 

most  evil  side  of  lAndst  ideology,  the 

stheism,  was  a  heritage  of  the 

and  steady  development  taking  place 
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In  the  t^tp»ipg  and  phlloeophies  which  bad 
grown  up  through  the  ceituries  in  the  West. 
Now  the  West  was  abandoning  Its  healthy 
Christian  philosophy  to  embrace  the  penrer- 
alon  of  materialistic  thought.  Thus  Marx- 
ism is  the  result  of  the  thoughts  of  men 
like  Voltaire,  the  French  encyclopedist,  social 
dreamers  like  Jean -Jacques  Rousseau,  the 
German  philosophers  of  the  last  century, 
and  many  other  so-called  outstanding  Buro- 
pean  thinkers.  One  sees,  therefore,  that  It 
would  be  J  list  a  waste  of  time  to  look  for 
an  understanding  of  communism  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Russian  manner  of  think- 
ing alone.  The  West  gave  to  humanity  the 
perversions  of  Marxist  thoxight.  It  waa  Rus- 
sia, it  might  be  said,  that  gave  to  Marxism 
a  Lenin,  who  waa  the  driving  force  behmd 
the  practical  progress  of  Marxist  Ideology. 

We  know  frcMn  history  and  experience  that 
many  Ideas  have  been  bom  and  many  ideas 
have  died  out  all  throughout  human  ex- 
istence. Why,  then,  has  Marxism  not  only 
survived,  but  progressed,  and  U  still  pro- 
grt  -sing?  There  are  two  reasons  for  that, 
anf*  these  reasons  are  behind  the  decay  or 
pro^reM  ef  any  idea.  Ideas  pwgreaa  wbaa 
(1)  they  seem  to  answer  existing  human 
needs  and  deairee:  and  (2)  when  there  are 
men  of  leadership.  L  e..  of  strong  wiU. 
tenacity,  and  clear  vision  of  their  aim.  who 
win  carry  on  those  Ideas.  It  happened  that 
commuiUstic  M^'-'t'T"  had  both  of  those 
requisites.  If  we  search  for  the  reason  for 
this,  we  shilll  come  once  again  to  an  un- 
fort\inate  conclusion.  Marxism  was  trying 
to  answer  existing  needs  for  a  more  perfect 
social  order,  and  nobody  else  seemed  to  have 
an  answer.  P»i«*tng  western  ideologlea  often 
were  dead  either  from  their  lack  of  realiam 
or  from  a  lack  of  men  who  would  believe  and 
follow  them.  It  was  for  this  reason,  that  the 
most  promising  of  the  thinking  youth  of  the 
world,  abandoned  by  their  elders,  were  com- 
pelled to  develop  their  own  thoughts,  and. 
were  misled  through  lack  of  experience,  and 
by  following  the  wrong  leaders,  gave  their 
energy  to  the  wrong  cause.  This  happened 
in  the  case  of  Lenin  and  of  many  of  tba 
leading  men  of  modem  communism. 

TKx  ooMmmuT  icAir 
After  having  taken  a  look  at  the  origins  of 
communism  we  shall  try  to  analyse  the 
soul  of  Communist  man.  The  Communist 
man  represents  an  attempt  to  give  a  new 
formula  for  the  building  up  of  a  new  bu- 
manity.  He  Is,  in  many  ways,  quite  a  new 
man.  To  understand  a  man  and,  what  I 
would  call,  the  psychology  of  his  soul.  w« 
have  to  discover  the  values  of  life  which  be 
believes  In  and  uses  as  the  guiding  norms 
of  this  actions.  Tot  a  Communist,  the  values 
of  life  are  quite  different  from  thoee  of  the 
average  man  with  whom  we  are  familiar. 
This  average  man  believes  that  many  values 
of  life  are  inviolable  and  if  he  acts  against 
them  he  feels  what  we  call  remorse  of  con- 
science. Among  these  values,  we  include 
religion,  family,  patriotism,  respect  for  hu- 
man life,  tradition,  private  property,  integ- 
rity of  private  life.  For  a  Communist,  these 
values  do  not  exist,  or  better,  they  play  a 
subordinate  role,  completely  subject  to  the 
one  value  and  aim  of  his  life — the  power  of 
conununlsm  In  the  world.  The  Communists 
have  an  expression  about  these  values  they 
call  them  botngeols  prejudices.  Any  Oom« 
munist  found  guilty  of  being  somehow  at- 
tached to  those  values  is  guilty  of  being 
botirgeois.  Here  lles'the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Communist  mind.  This 
mind  Is  in  many  ways  similar  to  what  ws 
would  can  the  mind  of  a  religious  fanatle. 
Bven  better,  we  might  say  that  it  U  similar 
to  the  mind  of  a  Christian.  For  a  Christian, 
too,  there  Is  only  one  aim  and  one  value  in 
life— It  is  Ood  and  His  law.  Bverything  else 
Is  made  only  to  lead  the  Christian  to  Ood. 
It  means  th»t  all  other  valuea  are  means  to 
this  aim  and  are  subordinate  to  it. 


It  Is  for  this  rasson  that  ChrlstlaDs.  for 
example,  would  sometlmee  prefer  to  aban- 
don their  family  for  the  sarvloe  of  Ood  or 
would  die  as  martyrs,  preferring  the  law  of 
Ood  to  the  human  but  sometimes  unjust 
law  of  their  own  country.  We  realise  that 
becaxise  of  the  low  value  of  the  Communist 
ideology,  we  cannot  reaUy  eompare  a  Com- 
munUt  to  a  Christian  But  In  many  ways, 
the  Communist  psyebology  Is  something  like 
•  religious  psydKdogy  or.  I  would  say  a  psy- 
chology of  a  fanatical  member  of  some 
atrange  rellgloua  sect.  For  the  Communist 
Party  is  fit^'«g  its  members  to  have  a  total 
view  of  their  life:  one  aim— communism; 
one  will — the  piogrees  of  oommtuiism:  one 
nile— everything  useful  for  communism  Is 
good.  Private  Interest,  own  country,  hu- 
man life,  etc.,  etc.,  everything  you  can  think 
of,  are  subordinate  to  communism  in  action, 
and  have  no  other  value  in  themeelvea. 

It  will  be  mlsleertlng  and  dangerous  in  oar 
fight  against  communism,  to  try  to  ascribe 
to  a  Communiat  any  other  manner  of  think- 
ing. And.  as  long  as  the  leadMs  of  commu- 
nism contintM  to  be  those  whom  we  now 
know.  TfTPT"""*"**  will  cootlniie  to  r«main 
itself;  there  Is  no  hope  of  seeing  the  Com- 
munist movement  acting  In  a  different  way 
from  what  it  does  now.  As  long  as  those 
men  stey  In  power,  we  can  forsees  exactly 
what  the  tactics  of  the  Oomaumlste  in  the 
future  WiU  be.  And  I  would  add  that  when 
and  If  thoee  men  are  gone,  then  we  can 
expect  a  change,  or  elia:^gas.  But  not  other- 
wise. TO  Judge  a  Communist  any  different- 
ly would  be  pure  wishful  thinking  and  would 
never  achieve  good  resulte  In  our  struggle 
•gainst  tbe  Oommunlst  power. 


tually  have  been  tbe  guinea  pig  for  tbe  Com- 
munists' saperlment.  lite  Communist  rulers 
of  Buasla  belong  to  many  natkmalttles.  and 
often  they  have  clainted  they  have  no  In- 
teraat  In  tbe  Bossian  people  aa  aneh.  For 
example,  tbe  founders  of  tbe  Criminal  Com- 
munist Stete  PoUoe  were  men  of  a  totally 
non-BuasAan  ba^ground — Dsirililiisky  and 
what    to   think   of    tbe 


In  the  light  of  tbaee  eonslderatlaas.  1st 
us  return  to  the  qtiestlon  of  Communist 
imperialism.  We  can  obtain  a  true  under- 
standing of  this  tsrm  If  we  consider  it  as 
the  active  will  of  a  group  of  men.  represent- 
ing the  leadership  of  oommuniam.  who  are 
trying  to  eonqusr  tbs  world,  using  any 
means,  in  ord«  to  ebaags  the  world  acoocd- 
Ing  to  Marxist  doctrine.  It  is  an  imperial- 
Ism  of  rellgloua  type.  In  thla  case,  this  im- 
perialism doea  not  represent  tbe  Interests  of 
one  country  or  of  one  people  or  of  one 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  any  country  where 
the  Communlste  take  power,  any  people  and 
nation  subjugated  to  the  Communists  wiU 
serve  as  a  tool  tor  tbs  Communlste'  doml- 
aatlMk. 

V.  8.  s.  a. 

Such  an  ^iproaeb  to  Oommunlst  im- 
periallam  differs  from  tbe  accepted  Idea. 
mwimting  In  the  mlnda  of  saany  leadera  of  tbe 
•o-called  Weetem  world.  UsuaUy  when  they 
sse  evidences  of  Oommunlst  Imperialism  in 
a  country,  tbey  think  about  Buasla.  But 
here  are  the  roote  of  many  mistakes  oom- 
mitted  In  the  struggle  sgalnst  communism. 
There  wiU  be  no  aeoeps  tram  blunders  and 
their  dreadful  uwMequencws.  aa  long  as 
Western  leaders  do  not  have  a  realistie  view 
of  communism.  Tbe  terms  ''Communist'* 
and  "Russian  Peopto"  cannot  be  eqiiated.  It 
was  this  ocmtvmioa  of  terms  that  caused 
Hitler  t.>  make  thoee  grave  mistakes  in 
Russia  whldH  contributed  to  his  downfalL 

In  any  future  dealing  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  any  other  country,  mlstakea  and 
actual  gain  for  ^^'^f'nunism  wUl  result  from 
a  ■<wt"fr  TT'*T^i"**wv*»"'t*"g  I  think  it  is 
mainly  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  hUtory  of 
communism  in  Bussla  which  causes  many 
people  to  misundtfstand  "Oommunlrt  im- 
periallam."  People  who  have  aetuaUy  Uved 
for  many  years  under  Soviet  rule  have  a  very 
different  concept  of  communism  from  thoee 
who  merely  spin  out  theories  on  tbe  subject. 
Can  we  reaUy  believe  that  the  Busslan  people 
have  iHxjfflted  by  communismf  Of  what  ad- 
vantage was  it  to  the  Russian  people  to  have 
lost  at  least  80  mUlions  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen dxiring  the  past  S6  years  as  a  reeult 
of  the  Communist  experlencet    BiMslans  so- 


namae  like  StaUn.  Ttotsky.  Utvlnoff— «U  mm- 
Busslan  people  with  assumed  namaaT  And 
Beria.  Tagoda.  Bela-Kun.  etc.  were  an 
sins  of  Busatan  population,  but  non-r 
themselves.  We  might  stm  remember  that 
Lenin.  St  tbe  time  of  the  Brest-Lltovsk  Tteaty. 
when  reprimanded  by  some  of  his  friends  for 
putting  aside  the  intereete  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Russia,  made  tbla  shorirtng  statement:  "I 
q»it  on  RxMsla.**  We  ml^t  remember  that 
Stalin  took  care  to  supprees  oomidetety  tbe 
name  of  Russia  itaelf .  creating  tbe  Inveraonal 
U.  8.  S.  R.  He  alee  estahllabed  new  republlos 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union  simply  with  tbe  alni 
of  "dividing  m  order  to  conquer."  Tbe  peopto 
clamor  against  "Russian"  Imperialism  forget 
th4t  In  many  of  thoee  republioa  It  wits  for- 
bidden to  speak  Rusalan  In  tbe  oflloaa  of  tbe 
Soviet  Oovemment  administration.  Tlie  ad- 
vertised progress  of  Soviet  technique,  which 
Is  dUmed  to  serve  Russian  population  wsa 
In  fact  built  on  the  bonea  of  millions  of 
Biisslans  who  died  in  slave  labor.  In  a  word, 
tbe  fint  victim  of  communism  and  Ito  Ink- 
perlallsm  waa  Busala  and  Ite  population. 

To  fight  communism,  we  need  to  know 
communism  in  Ite  reality  and  not  be  afraid  to 
face  It  M  it  la.  If  that  bad  been  dosie  ftom 
the  beginning  by  tbe  free  world,  we  would 
not  now  be  at  a  point  where  already  800  mil- 
lion htmian  beings  are  under  tbe  control  cf 
tbe  Communlete'  power,  and  where  mllllona 
of  dtisens  cf  tbe  same  tree  world  are  them- 
stf ves  followers  of  communism  ettber  In  tbs 
ranks  of  the  party  or  among  tbe  ttUow  travel- 
era.  Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  Idea  that 
communism  Is  possible  only  behind  tbe  Iron 
Curtain.  At  the  prseent  time  we  can  safely 
eay  that  there  are  more  real  believers  In  eom- 
munlam  In  the  non-Oommunlat  world  than 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  hecauee  there  people 
know  what  oommuniam  Is  in  Ite  raaltty. 


AMrats  grilig.  HmU  F.  WWckff 


EnmsiON  OP  RBIIARKB 


HON.  EDIIH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


XH  TBS  BOOBM  OF  BBFBBUBIITATXVBB 
jrondair,  Autmtt  3, 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  ot  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  letter  and  q>eeeh 
were  written  by  Mrs.  Harcdd  Wheder. 
She  has  done  a  magnificent  work  for  the 
patients  at  the  Bedford  hoq>ital  in  my 
district: 

IxxnroTOK.  Mass..  April  2, 1953. 

Mr  DBAS  Mas.  Roeas:  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of  a  talk  I  gave  to  the  insUtutlonal 
group— they  are  changing  to  hospital  grow^ 
which  Is  more  deecriptlve  of  their  work— of 
the  MasBsachusette  Library  Assoriatlnn  In 
Fetouary. 

It  sums  up  what  we  have  accomplished  In 
70  in  the  work  I  have  been  doing. 

Knowing  your   Interest.  I  thought  you 
might  like  a  copy. 
Sincerely. 

Ouvx  Whsbjbk. 

fMmA»m  obairman  and  members  of  the 
hospital  diviaion  of  tbe  Maasachuaette  Li- 
brary Association,  after  7  years'  service  as  a 
Gray  Lady  at  Bedford  VA  hospital.  I  con- 
alder  myself  a  rtf  ormsd  club  woman.    Dur> 


lag  Bf^  fltob  d^rs  X  wsn  remambar  wbea 
the  speaker  was  gsttlBg  warmed  up  to  ber 
subject  I  would  irtileper  to  say  companlona. 
"Wouldn't  you  think  atttTA  get  on  to  bar 
subject  and  stay  with  It." 

So  if  you  will  bear  wltb  sae  patiently  vblle 
I  Bad  my  way  to  tbe  subject.  Beading  for 
BrhsHTn^**^.  FU  stldfc  with  It.  Bnt^nrt 
X  must  tall  you  how  our  rtleniestnn  group 
•nd  our  library  work  stsrted  going  steady. 
When  I  say  "we"  you  will  know  that  Z 
IQirarlans.  Miss  Bntb  Donnelley 
and  MiBB  Betty  McDonald;  our  raereatlon  di- 
rector for  buUding  70.  Mrs.  Butb  Turner; 
tbe  doctors,  nurses,  aldea  OT  workera.  pa- 
tlsBta.  and  In  tact  everyone  oooaeeced  wltb 
tbe  buildtaag. 

When  I  say  "our.'*  I  aaean  tbe  boepltal 
fadUtles.  sad  partteularly  building  TO.  wblcb 
la  tbe  eelf-coaktalned  womaa's  facility  cC 
Bedford  Veteran's  Bos^taL 

Building  70.  apotisared  by  a-mgTusswrwnsa 
^jif^y^  NoCTfls  RoflVtts  WAS  opcosd  l^BloroM^ 
17.  1M7.  wltb  a  bed  edacity  of  SS.  It  Is 
exeiUBlvely  for  wamm  veterans  wltb  OMOtal 
lUness.  AU  patlente  have  served  wltb  tbe 
Anaed  Faroes.  It's  oldeat  patlsnt  wmi  •• 
February  IS,  and  was  a  nurse  In  the  ^lanlsb- 
American  War.  She  was  tbe  first  enlisted 
Bed  CroBS  nurse.  Our  pattenta  cone  from 
each  branch  of  tbe  eervloes  sad  have  done 
duty  In  World  War  I.  acme  In  Wortd  War  IZ. 
and  we  have  some  tram  tbe  Korean  fight- 
ing. Members  of  tbe  Protestant.  Oatholle, 
Jewish,  and  Cbrtetlan  Sclontlst  faltb  are 
among  our  patlente  and  have  their  remiee- 
ttve  ffbfyi^itM  to  care  for  tbelr  qilrltusl 
needs.  We  have  patlente  with  high  academlo 
attatnmente  and  patlente  wltb  only  tb»  edu- 
caUonal  requlramente  aesdsd  for  tbelr  ea- 
Uatment. 

Our  Wedneeday  dteeomlaa  roup,  which 
now  meete  on  Monday,  wss  tbs  result  ot  sev- 
eral conterenqm  wltb  a  groiq>  of  patlente 
who  wanted  eome  activity  irtilch  tbsy  could 
attend  and  In  which  they  could  psrtlelpata 
or  not  aa  they  choae  at  the  time.  It  was 
decided  that  a  diseuaainn  group  oouki  be 
pretty  aU  Inclusive  inaamnch  as  tbs  re^Km- 
atbUl^  for  subjecte  to  be  diecuassd.  unices 
Individual  members  of  the  group  bad  Ideas 
ot  their  own.  would  be  up  to  tbe  vduntear 
worker  acting  aa  leader. 

It  was  dedded  to  bold  tbe  discussion  group 
meetings  In  the  library.  Our  llbrsry  In  70  Is 
a  dallgfatful  room.  Informal  In  atmosphere. 
It  la  what  you  would  expect  to  find  In  a  com- 
fortable private  home.  There  la  nothing  In- 
stitutional about  it.  Pleeaing  draperlea.  soft 
carpet,  oomfortable  chairs  with  tablea  and 
lll^te  well  placed  make  It  Ideal  for  reading, 
writing,  or  discussing. 

We  startsd  with  a  program  that  Included 
ciurent  eventa.  a  book  review,  faahlon  notea. 
good  grooming  and  care  ot  the  dotbea.  news 
ot  the  theater,  the  arte  and  sdenoes.  and  the 
roadtng  ot  a  one-act  play.  TTie  leader  waa  a 
tired  hut  happy  woman  when  tttb  abow  was 
over,  for  it  had  been  a  one-womsa  show. 
The  audience  seemed  tired  and  hMppj.  too. 
It  bad  been  a  a-hour  abow.  The  applause 
wasterrlfle. 

Tbe  dleeusBloa  group,  we  now  can  It  the 
reading  and  dlseusalon  group,  taaa  retained 
practlcaUy  the  same  format  alnoe  the  be- 
ginning 6  years  ago.  Tbe  only  dillstenoe  to 
that  the  leader  now  has  a  hard  time  getting 
a  word  in  edgewise.  And  that  is  Just  tbe 
way  we  wanted  It  to  be.  Mow  when  a  dif- 
ference "bf  opinion  ariaes  members  fly  to  the 
reference  books  and  each  is  able  to  substan- 
tiate  her   own  thought  or  theory  badced 

by  authority.  

As  time  went  on  tbe  discussion  group 
seemed  to  tie  in  with  increased  reading  In- 
terest. Conferring  with  Mrs.  Bal|di  Haaon. 
Ctoay  Lady  in  charge  of  volunteer  library 
work  in  building  TO.  we  worked  out  a  ptea 
for  mcreaaing  both  Ubrary  and  dlacuastoa 
group  interest.  We  worked  togetbsr  a  days 
a  week.  Mrs.  Maaon  Joined  me  In  tbe  < 
■Ion  group  and  I  Joined  her  la  library 
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TbgvtlMr  «•  quickly  foand  that  ttie  S  pro- 
gnnM  ■taouJd  to  operated  m  I.  Th«  dlacus- 
•loa  groop  gav*  a  raal  purpose  for  reading 
and  teadUig  lent  greater  dlverstty  to  tlie 
rttemeelon  group. 

Then  one  Md  day  for  vm  Un,  Naaoo  left 
h*r  Oray  Lady  work  to  Join  tbe  staff  of  ttae 
Belmont  Library  as  elUldren's  Ubrarlan. 
Fortonatrty  m  had  both  programs  so  wen 
eoonttnated  that  I  hare  been  able  to  carry 
out  our  plans. 

We  had  one  amusing  time  Jn  oar  early 
days  when  oOdal  red  tape  caught  up  with 
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An  obeerver  from  Boston  VA  came  out  to 
the  hoqittal  to  sit  In  cm  a  meeting.  XJn- 
fortunately  we  had  left  the  hospital  that 
day  to  attend  a  flower  show  and  tea  at  the 
Buokman  Tavern  In  Lexington  as  guests  of 
the  morning  study  group  of  the  Lexington 
Garden  Club.  R  was  a  l<Msg  and  serloxM 
%aslnees  eonvtaiclng  high  brass  that  such 
goings-on  came  under  the  head  of  educa- 
ttoo.  rm  stlU  couTlnoed  It  was  educational, 
however.  R  InvolTed  meellim  strangers  and 
liavlng  tea  In  the  outside  world.  R  luTolTed 
•adi  glri  being  on  her  best  behavior  and  It 
most  have  added  something  to  horticul- 
tural knowledge  of  the  group. 

rm  happy  to  say  that  now  off -post  trlpa 
to  historical  shrines,  to  Interesting  shows 
In  Boston  and  to  the  Arboretum  and  to  the 
homes  of  some  of  our  good  and  under- 
etandtng  friends,  for  luncheons  and  teas  are 
ft  regular  part  of  our  program. 

One  of  our  enJoyaMe  programs  la  the  day 
wiien  Miss  Bertha  Haywutl.  a  retired  teacher 
of  history  In  the  Lexington  High  School. 
eomes  to  talk  to  us  on  world  affairs,  trends, 
and  Interprets  tbe  news.  She  suggests  read- 
ing which  may  be  done  before  her  talk  and 
the  patients  always  ask  for  suggestions  for 
Wiarting  to  follow  the  talk.  One  notable  ex- 
ample of  this  was  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  King  of  Kngland.  Books  on  BtogUsh 
history  were  at  a  premium.  ICany  of  our 
girls  wrote  papers  on  the  different  phases 
of  fcigtlsh   life   and  read   them   at   group 
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On  another  occasion  we  had  an  Ibdlan 
girl  who  had  graduated  from  B.  T7.  and 
who  was  going  back  to  India  as  a  social 
wocker.  She  came  and  brought  some  of 
her  ocdorful  costumes  and  Jewelry.  She 
had  known  Santha  Boma  Rau  whoae  book 
we  had  In  the  library,  llie  girls  read  this 
book  aloud  to  each  other  for  days  after. 

About  once  a  month  we  try  to  have  an  out- 
•Ide  speaker  and  the  gtrls  read  before  and 
after  on  the  speaker's  subject.  This  glvw 
m  reascm  to  their  reading  and  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  xis  to  put  a  book  in  their  bands  with 
the  comment.  "This  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
gram we're  going  to  have  next  weA.  Think 
youll  enjoy  it."  » 

We  often  have  a  tea  f (x^  our  guest  speak- 
ers. This  Involves  table  decoration  and 
flower  arrangement.  Also  what  to  serve  and 
how.  Tills  Kings  out  Bmliy  Post  and  others 
on  social  graces.  More  reason  for  reading. 
Our  last  fashion  show  put  on  by  Miss  Don- 
fitily  and  her  friends  was  a  complete  success 
from  both  the  fashion  and  sodal  point  of 
view.  She  plazis  anoth^  one  In  March. 
Tliey  are  complete  with  music  as  all  good 
fashion  shows  are. 

We  have  had  great  success  with  patients 
as  our  speakers.  A  most  interesting.talk  was 
given  by  one  whose  hobby  is  the  old  time 
fashion  doU.  These  dolls  were  dressed  In 
the  latest  Paris,  or  wherever,  fashions  and 
sent  to  other  countries  to  dhow  the  latest  In 
clothes.  One  doll  frequently  had  quite  a 
wardrobe.  This  was  done  before  transporta- 
tion became  what  It  is  today  so  that  milady 
of  fashion  coxUd  select  her  wardrobe  and 
order  It  at  the  source.  Another  Intercetlng 
<m  Victorian  Jewelry.  Patients  who 
eoumples  brought  them  to  lllus- 
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oar  reaOy  bookish  patients  we  haw 
i4>la<>a.    I  learned  an  Interesting  thing 
We  did  the  Sehnoaale  and  ftom 
1  fy  Bat.    Tbe  revlewa  were  very  much 
but  the  books  hava  navsr  been  taken 
the  patients  who  were  there.    They 
1  Heyd  heard  It,  thank  you.'* 
imustng  oeeuieuce  m  the  discussion 
aa  the  day  we  had  a  somewhat  dls- 
patlent   accompanied    by    an    aide. 
Itching  some  of  the  forums  on  tele- 
think  some  of  thoee  people  could 
-^  a  leaf  from  Olga's  book.    She  11s- 
li  iterestedly  for  a  while  then  raised  her 
"May  I  speak?"  she  asked.    "Indeed 
you  miy,"  I  repUed.    "Is  this  a  discussion 
meetln|r*  she  asked.    "It  Is,"  I  said.    Came 
May  I  be  excused?    I  have  noth- 
Useuss."    With  dignity,  and  aocom- 
if  the  aide,  she  left. 
Inter  atlng  questions  still  ccmfront  us. 

for  Instance,  are  women  leas  inclined 
for    our    publication    "The    Oval 
than  men? 

un  they  less  willing  to  participate  In 

J  on  shows  than  men? 

I  ecauae  sustained  thought  over  a  long 

is  too  much  effort?     Is  It  because 

iref er  a  change  of  subject  more  often 

in?    Or   are   women  more  reaHstlc 

and  feel  It  la  foolish  to  attempt 

'e  arts  when  there  are  so  many 

professionals  In  the  fleM?    But  on 

hand  one  of  our  women  patients 

In  a  poetry  oootest  sponsored  by 

a  house  and  the  VA. 

reading  runs  about  50-50  for  fiction 

':tlon.    We  circulate  an  average  of 

a  week  among  an  average  of  70 

who  are  well  enough  to  read. 

o  do  books  are  popular  and  there 

rising  denutnd  for  phlloaophy,  mata« 

biography,  and  history. 

ery  intelligent  patient  remarked.  1 

the  time  for  cultural  reading." 
books  come  Into   their  own   when 
and  I  have   the  girls   in   our 
tkr  lunch  or  tea.    Our  friends  welcome 
opiortunlty  to  do  their  own  cooking, 
y  m  think  they  cant  cook,  eome  eome 
rlien  theyYe  doing  potato  pancakes 
str  iwberry    shortcake.V^  What's    more 
1  tave  the  kitchen  and  equipment  In 
pii »  order  when  they're  through. 
Reque^  for  controversial  books  are  re- 
the  patient's  doctor.    If  permission 
the  book  is  Issued  to  the  patient. 
islon  is  not  given  the  patient  is  told 
is  not  available  at  the  time, 
to  put  the  Jalna  and  ThlrUe  books 
"i  to  take  to  the  wards.    Not  cmce 
has  a  patient  taken  one.     Why? 
1  :now.    Is  it  because  they  lack  nor- 
llfe  that  stories  of  home  life  and 
not  appeal  to  them? 
.es,    newspapers,    p&caphlets.   any- 
Is  readable  we'll  And  a  place  for. 
do  not  scorn.    Better  to  have  a 
a  patient's  hand  than   nothing. 
TomcHTOw  it  may  be  a  scrap- 
a  magadne  with  great  picture 
rhen  one  day  some  special  request 
^azlne  article  or  book.    It's  an  In- 
thlng  to  watch  what  a  stabilizing 
look  or  magazine  has  In  the  hands 
I  suppose  we  all  wonder  what 
our  hands   at   times    and   the 
put  a  tyxk.  or  magazine  in  the 
hands  she  finds  It  easier  to  talk 
1  icss  self-conscious  I  suppoee.    Even 
d  sturbed  ward  a  book  or  magazine 
thrown.     TtTie  they  may  be  torn 
purpoee  the  patient  has  in 
rarely  are  they  used  for  belligerent 
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lleading  Is  a  hade  hobby. 

*Bvery  other  hobby  can  be  enriched  and 
made  more  effective  by  It. 

"Beading  Is  the  maglo  key  that  opens  the 
gatee  to  the  rich  and  fertile  fields  of  Imagi- 
nation, fantasy,  phUoaophy,  history,  science, 
psychology,  education,  and  religion. 

"Reading  Is  an  Invitation  to  fellowship 
with  the  greatest  minds  of  all  the  agea. 

"Reading  is  the  open  door  to  many  happy 
hours  of  leisure  tinte  emplosrment. 

"Therefore  literature  bcoomee  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  any  wen  planned  recreation 
program." 

I  Intend  to  have  this  printed  and  post  on 
our  bulletin  board  In  the  library  of  70 
Building,  at  Bedford  V.  A.  HospltaL 

Thank  you,  ladles. 


Fafr  bvMtifalMU 


a  patient  talk  to  her  heart's  con- 
not  sound  like  the  way  to  influence 
^7.  but  It  Is.     It  gains  ho-  confl- 
with  confidence  c<m>es  a  greater 
to  accept  suggestions, 
close  by  quoting  from  the  Recrea- 
te X.  O.  Barbin; 


EXTENSION  OF  RBICAREB 
o» 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  mw  Tocx 

IN  TB*  BOD8K  OP  RZPRSSEMTATXVSS 

Saturday,  August  1, 1$5S 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  sub- 
comminee  of  the  Committee  on  Rule* 
headed  by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Representatire  Hvch  D.  Scott,  Jr..  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  the  unique  opportu- 
nity to  perform  a  service  of  lasting  value 
to  the  Congress  by  recommending  a  set 
of  rules  of  procedure  to  govern  the  con- 
duct of  congressional  investigations. 

Editorial  comment  across  the  country 
has  been  uniformly  favorable  to  tbe 
ad(H>tion  of  such  a  set  of  rules. 

Typical  are  editorials  from  the  Dea 
Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune,  the  Washlnff- 
ton  Post,  the  San  Francisco  News,  and 
the  Boston  Herald  which,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  herewith: 
[FroBx  tba  Des  Motnes  (Iowa)  Ttlbune  at 
Job*  16.  19SS) 
Pas  IMviMiGATiowa 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  decided  to 
hold  off  action  for  the  time  being  on  a  bin 
to  help  Insure  fahr  congressional  investiga- 
tions. The  committee  wants  time  to  study 
the  problem  and  has  set  up  a  special  three- 
man  subcommittee  to  make  reoommenda- 
tlons. 

The  eommlttee'k  Interest  Is  an  eneoorag- 
Ing  sign  of  tbe  growing  reallaatlon  m  Oon- 
gress  of  tbe  need  for  responsible  Investiga- 
tions. At  least  two  bills  already  have  been 
Introduced  In  the  House  to  make  adoption  of 
certain  safeguards  mandatory  for  all  com- 
mittees. Repreeentatlve  Kaimw  KxAYxmrn, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee,  got  his  sub- 
committee to  adopt  such  rules  on  Its  own. 
Including  a  provision  that  permits  anycme 
damaged  by  committee  testlmoiiy  to  appear 
with  counsel  and  cross-examine  his  aocuser. 

Some  Congreesmen  may  view  rulee  of  fair 
play  as  complicating  hearing  procedure,  but 
over  the  long  run  they  actually  should  help 
Congress  In  getting  the  information  it  wanto. 
Some  witnesses  nowadays  have  become  so 
fearful  of~  one-sided  Inquiries  they  have 
choeen  to  defy  the  committees  rather  than 
risk  having  their  views  mlsrepreeented.  As- 
surances of  fair  play  would  be  a  definite 
Inducement  to  fuU  and  candid  testimony. 

TTiere  will  still  be,  of  course,  the  problem 
of  witnesses  who  genuinely  fear  legal  self- 
incrimination,  or  who  object  to  Incriminat- 
ing others.  This  is  a  problem  to  which  there 
Is  no  easy  answer.  The  least  Congress  can  do 
meanwhile  Is  to  create  an  atmosphere  eon- 
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dudve  to  eooperatlon.  by  asstiring  aU  wlt- 
neves  that  their  testimony  wiU  be  taken 
before  responsible  eommlttees  operating  un- 
der binding  rules  of  fair  play. 

int>m  the  Washington  Post] 
BmuM  a  ma  Wxls  Mxm 

Behind  the  appointment  of  a  three-maa 
subcommittee  of  the  Hoiise  to  Improve  the 
conduct  of  oongreeslonsl  invsetlgatlons  has 
an  Increaalng  reallaatlon  that  abuses  of  the 
investigative  power  pn  bringing  Congress 
into  dlsrspote.  Bepreaantative  Kssnwa  ac- 
knowledged this  fact  vnth  oommendable 
candor  In  teetlfylng  tofore  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee In  favor  of  fair-play  procedures  on 
the  part  of  the  Investigators.  His  plea  was 
for  tbe  development  of  rules  that  would  as- 
sure that  oiu-  investigative  functions  will 
continxie  to  merit  publle  eonfldence. 

The  great  advantage  of  having  a  special 
study  made  by  a  Rules  saboommlttee  is  that 
It  wlU  presumably  bring  tofore  the  House 
a  code  of  fair  play  for  Inveetlgators  with 
a  good  deal  of  prestige  behind  It.  Several 
commltteee  are  now  i^jeratlng  under  rules 
adopted  voluntarily  for  their  own  guidance, 
and  numerous  reaolvtlons  r*T''«««»»g  general 
rulee  of  fair  play  have  been  introduced. 
What  is  needed  Is  a  pulling  together  of  the 
beat  proposals  from  theae  many  souiues  by 
a  group  that  has  the  eonfldence  of  tbe  Hoiise 
leadership.  The  chairman  of  tbe  new  sub- 
committee. Repreeentatlve  Buoh  Scott,  and 
his  •ooUaagues  thus  have  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  render  a  great  national  service. 

Much  will  depend,  of  course,  on  whether 
the  euhcommittee  suggests  only  a  few  for- 
maHtlsi^or  delves  Into  the  major  abuses  of 
tto  In^stlgatlve  power.  To  to  effective  the 
propoeed  code  will  have  to  cwb  the  prac- 
tice of  eome  chairmen  of  launching  Inquiries 
without  the  consent  of  their  committees. 
It  win  have  to  safeguard  tto  use  of  closed- 
door  eeeslons.  It  wlU  have  to  prevent  tto 
premature  broadcasting  of  sensational  testi- 
mony taken  In  secret.  It  wUl  tove  to  define 
tto  rights  of  wltneeses  and  give  every  person 
who  is  sTibJeeted  to  diarges  In  the  process 
of  an  Investigation  ampls  opportunity  to 
defend  his  nam*.  Tto  aim  shcmld  be,  of 
course,  to  mato  every  Inquiry  a  gentilne 
search  for  f acU  and  not  a  oonosalsd  weapon 
of  oOelal  psrsseutloo. 

|Pt«m  tto  San  nrandaeo  (Calif.)   Mewi  of 
May  30.  106S] 
Pais  Hssaiwaa 

Oongrssilonal  Investlgatlocis  would  enjoy 
totter  repuU  If  tto  eommlttees  ttot  carry 
them  on  were  governed  by  a  set  of  prooedural 
rules  such  as  R^reeentatlve  K:simsTH  B. 
KsATOro.  of  New  York,  propoeed  In  a  speech 
to  tto  San  Pranclaoo  Bar  AssocUUon  PtkUy. 
Be  Is  conducting  a  hearing  here  Into  tto 
administration  of  Pederal  justice. 

It  Is  regretUble  that  Congrees  has  failed 
to  adopt  regulations  to  give  greater  protec- 
tion to  witnesses  appearing  before  inquisi- 
torial committees. 

RepresentaUve  Kxatwo  would  have  wlt- 
nessee  advlssd  In  advance  of  hearings  that 
they  tove  tto  right  to  to  represented  by 
counsel,  to  submit  statements  In  writing, 
and  to  interrogate  wltneeeee  who  appear 
against  them.  He  would  tove  persons  who 
are  implicated  by  testimony  given  In  hear- 
ings granted  limited  right  to  appear  before 
the  committee  in  rebuttal.  Committee  pro- 
ceedings should.  In  his  opinion,  to  governed 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  used  In  the  courts. 
The  scope  of  each  Inquiry  should  to  explicitly 
set  out  In  advance  and  adhered  to.  he  Insists. 

Some  committee  chairmen.  Representative 
KKATnto  among  others,  observe  these  simple 
rules.  But  ottors  cannot  resist  the  Impulse 
to  let  their  hearings  degenerate  Into  third- 
degree  performances  In  which  wltnc 
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browbeaten  and  IntlmUatsd  and  dented  tha 
rights  to  which  every  dtlaen  Is  entitled. 

Ttot  kind  of  procedure  does  Congress  and 
the  cause  of  Justice  no  good  aervloa. 


iPtom  tto  Boston  (Mass.)  Hsrald  at  June 
13.  1058} 

AocoaoDro  to  Rous 

Rules  are  made  to  to  broken  and  tto  rule- 
makers  of  Congress  do  not  bind  themselves 
very  tightly  when  they  make  good  resolu- 
tions which  they  are  free  to  rescind  tto  next 
day. 

But  it  Is  a  good  augiuy,  nevertheless,  that 
the  House  Rules  Committee  has  appointed  a 
three-member  study  ccHnmlttee  to  look  into 
the  question  of  fairer  rules  for  congressional 
Investigations.  Tto  only  really  dieetlve  con- 
trol which  can  to  exercised  over  these  In- 
quiries is  self-control.  And  tto  House  is  at 
least  moving  In  ttot  direction. 

Tto  starting  point  of  the  rules  study  win 
to  two  specific  codes  presented  by  Rep- 
reeentatlvee  KcATDfo  and  JAvrrs  of  New 
York.  They  tove  been  widely  discussed  and 
between  them  contain  most  of  tto  safe- 
guards which  dvU  UtierUes  defenders  have 
said  ttoy  want.  Clear  definition  of  tto  sub- 
ject or  Inquiry,  counsel  for  witnesses,  the 
right  of  rebuttal  and  eroea-examlnatlon  of 
witnesses,  tto  right  to  call  friendly  wit- 
nesses, etc.  R  should  not  to  hard  for  tto 
study  group  to  hammer  out  a  code  which 
all  groupe  will  accept. 

One  reeervatkm  was  Indicated  (though  not 
too  seriously)  by  Repreeentatlve  Bbkb  of 
Tenneeeee.  It  was  that  shrewd  witnesses 
might  take  advantage  of  new  rules  to 
"tangle"  a  committee.  Tills  is  certainly  a 
poealhlllty.  and  it  has  toppened  \mder  exist- 
ing rules.  But  tto  pn^ftlsm  Is  not  really 
very  great. 

Congrees  has  aa4>le  power  to  sllenoa 
trouble-making  witnesses — too  much  In  tto 
opinion  of  some.  And  If  committee  chair- 
men have  occasionally  been  taken  advantage 
of,  it  was  either  because  they  were  inexperi- 
enced or  because  they  were  i— nttig  over 
backward  to  avoid  adverse  criticism. 

If  commltteee  operated  Under  standard 
and  universally  accepted  rules  to  protect  tto 
rights  of  witnesses,  they  would  to  able  to 
handle  "tanglers"  with  more  eonfldence 
and  dispatch,  because  their  authority  would 
to  more  firmly  based. 

The  Rules  Committee  Is  definitely  doing 
the  right  thing.  And  its  Senate  counter- 
part should  hasten  to  take  tto  hint.  Tto 
rule-makers  can.  If  they  will,  nile  them- 
selves. 


The  Red  RmCs  'tl  CaM— itt  Po 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wnooManr 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBFSBSEIfrATTVB 

Friday,  July  31, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herewith  the  second 
part  of  the  speech  given  by  Father  Our- 
ouBsoff,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  July  23, 
1953:  

Having  established  wtot  the  subetanee  of 
commuzUsm  is  and  having  shown  some  wrong 
statements  about  so-called  Communist  Im- 
perialism, let  us  examine  some  of  the  ways 
communism  has  progressed,  eepedally  in  ti^ 
taetios  of  Communist  Infiltration. 


Communist  tnlUtratlon  has  been  success- 
ful because  of  a  very  realistic  apfntMch  by  tto 
Communist  to  human  nature.  I  think  we 
can  classify  Communist  InflltraUon  into  two 
types,  which  I  shaU  call  channels  of  infiltra- 
tion. One  channel  Is  directed  toward  those 
people  who  represent  future  leaders  or  tto 
substance  of  communism  The  second  deals 
with  people  who  wUl  become  tools  of  Com- 
mtinlst  progress. 

TSMBt  CBAMMBL   OV   IMVIUaATIOir 

Tto  first  ehannel  of  Infiltration  works  aa 
follows.  Let  us  suppoee  tto  Communists 
decide  to  Inflltrate  a  university.  Tto  first 
step  would  to  to  send  in  a  Communist  prcqpa- 
gandlst  who  will  try  to  obtain  a  foothold  In 
tto  univCTslty  as  a  profeesor  or  as  a  student. 
This  man  will  next  study  the  milieu,  look- 
ing for  thoee  who  are  tto  most  IntsUlgent, 
who  possess  a  strcmg  will,  and  wiio  are  of  a 
generous  character — In  ottor  words,  looking 
for  men  with  qualities  of  leadership.  Hav- 
ing found  aeveral  of  them,  young  men  and 
young  women,  to  will  study  them  more 
cloeely  and  try  to  understand  wtot  ttotr 
aim  In  life  Is  and  vrhat  their  main  Ideal.  In 
many  universities,  the  Communists  wUl  find 
a  number  of  young  people  with  exoellent 
human  qnalltlee  but  with  no  aim  In  life,  no 
phlloeophy,  no  Ideas.  Tto  reason  for  this 
Itos  In  the  fact  ttot  many  modem  unlversi- 
tliss  teach  everything,  and  often  In  the  most 
tfaborate  way.  but  do  not  give  a  seals  of 
values  for  life,  leaving  to  the  young  people 
themeelvee  tto  choice  of  what  to  believe 
In.  BvldenUy.  vrtien  young  peo|tte  do  not 
learn  what  Is  best  In  life,  they  will  act  as 
they  do  in  any  ottor  hiraian  field  of  knowl- 
edge and  discipline — they  will  try  to  estab- 
lish It  by  ttomselves  and  ccmsequently  will 
to  subject  to  tto  mistskes  ot  people  lacking 
eiqierlenoe.  Now.  tto  Communists  are  true 
realists  In  this  way.  They  know,  that  one 
of  the  basic  desires  of  men.  and  especially 
of  youth.  Is  to  tove  an  aim  In  life  worthy  of 
being  lived,  and  one  that  Is  useful  for  hu- 
manity. In  our  case,  then,  the  Communist 
agitator  will  approach  thoee  youtto  and 
speak  to  them  about  following  communism, 
explaining  that  the  aim  of  communism  is  to 
build  a  new  world  where  there  will  to  Jus- 
tice, a  new  humanity,  no  more  exploitation, 
respect  for  science,  an  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  where  tto  past  with  all 
ito  trivialities  WlU  to  dead.  Obviously,  many 
generous  youtto  win  to  attracted.  After 
having  acquired  a  few  prospective  members 
for  the  party,  the  Communist  will  give  them 
practical  work  to  do,  knowing  well  that  when 
you  are  engaged  In  practical  work  you  feel 
more  attached  to  the  idea  for  which  you 
work.  The  next  step  wUl  to  to  require  from 
thoee  youtto  some  action  where  sacrlflee  and 
risk  are  Involved;  In  fact,  we  all  know  that 
sacrlflee  and  risk  lead  to  a  greater  attach- 
ment to  an  idea,  because  you  are  giving  some- 
thing of  yourself  to  it.  Plnally  will  come 
"ttie  explanation  of  the  Communist  ideology 
Itself,  and  the  practical  training  In  how  to 
rid  oneeelf  of  attachnwnts  to  bourgeois 
prejudices  and  how  to  acquire  a  mentality 
where  only  one  aim  and  one  value  in  life 
will  exist:  the  power  of  eommimlam  in  tto 
world. 

Through  this  flrst  channel  of  infiltration 
Conununlsts  usually  obtain  their  best  men, 
the  future  leaders  who  will  to  of  extreme 
value  for  the  progress  and  tto  building  up 
of  communism  everywhere.  I  have  to  add 
here  ttot.  as  ttoy  advance  in  age  and  ex- 
perience, quite  a  few  leaders  of  communism 
realize  ttot  tto  ideology  of  commnnlsm  lacks 
reality  when  confronted  with  the  data  of 
human  life.  But,  at  ttot  time,  part  of  their 
life  has  alreckdy  been  spent  In  building  up 
communism;  they  feel  attadied  to  it,  they 
have  no  other  tollef  or  aim  and,  since  they 
are  men  of  action,  they  need  to  act  tar  an 
aim.    And  so  they  remain  good  servants  of 
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MDOOWP  cKunnL  o 
TlM  Moond  channel  of  inflltntlon  la  dl- 
rectad  toward  people  who  will  be  useful  toola 
for  spreading  r^wiwmniMin  or  for  helptzig 
Cominunlsts  to  obtain  power  In  a  oountry. 
Here.  baslcallT.  the  way  of  Infiltration  will  be 
the  same  a«  the  flrat.  Study  of  the  mllexi, 
choice  of  key  people,  study  of  their  char- 
aetw  and  of  their  aim  In  life.  Here  the 
Conununlst  agitator  will  discover  that  men 
In  leading  positions  In  human  society  claim 
to  bellSTe  In  high  Ideals,  such  as  religion, 
patriotism,  love  for  humanity,  etc.  How- 
ever he  will  not  be  tanpreased  by  what  he 
eaatMa*  to  be  merely  an  official  screen  or 
belief.  He  will  study  these  people,  getting 
as  much  data  as  possible  about  their  private 
life.  Soon  he  will  discover  that  In  their 
everyday  actions  these  men  do  not  quite  fol- 
low their  Ideals.  Often  the  real  naaon  for 
thtfr  actions  will  be  some  one  of  these  hu- 
man weaknesses  which  frequently  affect  any 
human  heart  and  character.  The  Commu- 
nist will  study  what  is  the  main  weakness, 
the  key  to  the  evil-doing  of  those  men. 
Through  this  weak  point  In  their  character, 
hs  will  build  up  his  scheme  of  Infiltration 
and  finally  will  dominate  these  men.  There 
will  be  promises  of  power  for  those  thirsty 
for  power,  offers  of  money  to  thoee  attracted 
by  money,  opportunities  for  personal  suc- 
cess to  those  who  love  only  themselves,  fear 
of  blackmail  for  thoee  caught  doing  wrong, 
pure  «.ntin*i  fear  for  those  who  have  no 
place  to  turn  In  trying  to  protect  their  lives 
which  may  be  In  danger,  all  ways  by  which 
a  man  can  smother  his  principles  In  order 
to  gain  some  practical  advantage.  This  has 
actually  happened  In  o\ir  own  country. 
Members  of  churches,  persons  In  high  social 
position  and  sometimes  leaders  of  antl-Com- 
munlst  movements  themselves,  have  been 
found  one  unhappy  day.  to  be  completely  In 
th«  hands  of  Communist  agltatoa.  The 
•samples  are  so  many  that  they  are  not 
worthy  of  mentioning  here. 


1 1    if  ^^ 

li:    1       in 


The  ^Bdency  of  Communist  Infiltration 
eomes  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  men  at 
work  In  their  field.  It  la  rather  clear  that 
It  Is  a  kind  of  work  which  requires  knowl- 
edge of  men  together  with  energy  and  hard 
work  and  tenacity.  This  work  ot  Infiltra- 
tion which  consists  In  changing  human 
minds,  wills,  and  hearts.  Is  evidently  done 
by  men  of  substantial  quality.  One  would 
aak:  where  do  the  Communists  get  these 
men? 

Here  we  touch  another  reason  for  Com- 
munist power.  The  Communists  seek  men  of 
quaUty.  They  have  a  thorovigh  scale  of 
values  when  they  choose  their  party  mem- 
bers. Heally.  we  can  say  that  they  want 
from  each  Communist,  at  leaat  from  thoee 
who  will  form  the  core  of  the  movement, 
nearly  all  the  qualities  which  would  make  a 
man  of  leadership.  There  are  blunders  In 
their  organisation,  crimes,  bureaucracy,  mis- 
takes, etc.  But  communism  will  not  die 
easily  as  long  as  ths  party  will  carefully 
select  its  members,  and  as  long  as  It  will  have 
the  energy  to  get  rid  of  those  who  are  weak- 
ening its  ranks.  They  call  this  system  of 
organlaation  "the  Iron  party  discipline."  In 
fact.  In  human  history  any  group  that  has 
ever  done  anything  valuable,  for  good  cm:  evU. 
relied  on  a  strong  organisation  of  Its  mem- 
bers. The  famous  slogan  cadres  decide 
everything  brought  the  Commiuilata  Into 
power  and  kept  them  In. 

Cadres — are  chosen  men.  Wherever  In  the 
world  my  work  carried  me  everywhere  I  saw 
the  Communists  In  actkMi.  Everywhere  they 
follow  the  same  pattern  of  propaganda,  of  In- 
filtration, of  trying  to  obtain  power,  and 
everywhere  I  saw  them  acting  like  the  same 
kind  of  men,  with  the  same  aim  and  trained 
In  the  same  way.  Therefore.  If  we  can  apeak 
breaking  the  power  of  ^<'^">'"""«f'n.  the 
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Anyyay.  we  can  certainly  not  accuse  Com- 

of  Idlenees  or  pettiness.    Their  pro- 

wnmg.  but  their  tenacity  in   the 

Is  quite  an  example.    In  the  party 

irant    men    and    women    of    energy, 

cold  view  of  facts,  strong  nerves, 

in  difficult  times.     Steadiness  in 

and  of  course,  with  communiam  as 

aim  of  their  life.    Everything  they 

in  the  past,  came  to  them  through 

such  qualities,  although  sometimes 

aticcess  started  fn»n  nothing. 

Bvldf  ntly  auch  men  and  women  of  leader- 

an  attraction,  especially  for  youth 

thoee  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 

In  an  Ideal.    The  strong  will  always 

the  weak.    Many  were  drawn  toward 

linlsm  because  they  happen  to  meet 

s  song  personality  who  personified  the 

appeal. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  notice  that 

•Communists  never  usually  left  the 

'.  or  light  reasons,  but  rather,  for  the 

a  higher  ideal  and  after  some  kind 

l^Bartbreak.     Thla  shows  what  strong 

they   really   had.     Or   take   the' 

Dommunlat  trlala.    Often  we  aaw  the 

defend  inta  downcast  or  worn  out  under  the 

)f  events,  but  rarely  did  we  see  them 

their  will  to  the  extreme  pres- 
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most  eOelcat  way  to  do  so  would 
their  Communist  cadres.  Such  a 
Twy  possible,  tmder  certain  coodl- 
we  shall  point  out  below. 


of  Man  In  its  theory  and  of 

in  Its  practice  Is  the  formula  of  a 

humanism,  where  men  of  wlll- 

knd  action,  notwlthatanding  a  poor 

atr  m^y  and  clearly  atAted  Ideology,  rep- 

the  chief  attracttffh  for  the  coming 

It  la  a  phlloeophy  of  action. 

nan  and  only  man.  fc^med  of  mat- 

alolie.  ia  the  center  of  gravity  for  every- 
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Com]  aunlam 


represents  human  problems. 

inawer  to  communiam  will  be  given 

Such  is  the  Providence  of  Ood  on 

God.  being  ready  to  give  His  help. 

tl^emaelves  have  to  act. 

having  seen  the  eesence  of  commu- 


sfmewhat.  we  can  see  the  answer  to 
Men  of  leadership  are  the  an- 


bel  leve 


that,  if  we  have  such  men.  It 
]  lot  be  difficult  to  see  how  to  counter- 
communism  Itself.    This  movement 
in  itself  xmbelievable  roots  of  evil 
coi^ption  through  which  we  can  cruah 
life  and  dynamiam  depend  on  men 
On  the  other  hand,  it  la  clear  the 
dynamiam.   and.   oonaequently   the 
attraction,  of  most  of  the  western 
Is  rooted  on  lack  of  men  of  lead- 
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In  fadt.  leadership  means:  (1)  A  clear  ideo- 
logical I  klm — BXKh  that  it  will  be  truer  in  Its 
realism  and  higher  In  Its  valxie  than  the 
Communist  aim;  (2)  aim  and  ideology  put 
pn  ctlce — it  is  only  after  seeing  that  we 
m  facts  that  others  could  believe  in 
3)  to  believe  in  an  Ideal  calls  t<x 
and  energy  in  accomplishing  it. 
difficulties  nor  length  of  time  can 
(4)  other  tactics — a  clear  view  of 
4nd  the  belief  in  an  aim  would  mean 
would  never  be  victims  of  panic;  a 
of  the  enemy,  of  his  advantages 
failings,  serious  calculations  of  our  risks. 


vUm 


cold  preparation  will  give  us  the  final 


thMe 


qualities  have  always  been  want- 

ihe  West  because  there  Is  no  faith. 

^uUOng  wars  without  the  wUl  to  win. 

going  out  into  the  street  and  not 

whare  we  go.    mis  mentality  lacks 


logic,  will-power  and  aim.  It  la^s  leader- 
ship.  How,  then,  can  we  be  attractive  to 
theee  men  of  energy  who  follow  a  wrong  wayt 
Besides  this,  many  supposed  leaders  in  tha 
West  do  not  really  see  the  evil  of  oommimlam. 
If  the  Communists  would  choose  to  be  gentle, 
many  anti-Communlits  would  deal  with 
them  because  until  now  their  opposition  to 
communism  was  based  on  the  physical  fear 
of  Communist  ruthlessness.  These  western 
leadera  are  weak-nerved  entitles  having  no 
qualities  of  leadership.  And  still  it  is  Isadar- 
shlp  that  la  the  solution.  But  leadership  la 
a  quality  required  of  everyone  becauss  we  ara 
all  responsible  for  communism.  If  we  wera 
men  of  tenacity  with  one  goal  and  one  will— 
the  qualities  of  leadership— the  very  ex- 
istence of  world  communism  would  already 
be  out  of  the  question. 


Om  Way  To  Cub  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  new  Tosx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  1,  19S3 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mora 
and  more  interest  is  being  displayed  in 
the  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitutkm 
to  permit  the  President  to  veto  individ- 
ual items  in  appropriation  bills.  Wide- 
spread support  for  such  a  meamre  Is 
evident. 

The  following  editorials  from  the 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Progress  and  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post  Journal,  which 
I  include  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, are  representative  of  editorial 
comment  throughout  the  coimtry: 
IFrom  the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  ProgrsM  of 
April  13.  19681 
Om  Wat  To  Cubs  Wasn 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  Congress  caa 
and  will  do  to  translate  Into  action  the  t^iit 
of  many  of  its  Members  about  far-reaching 
economies. 

Whatever  may  Im  done,  the  prospect  of  a 
balanced  budget  is  none  too  good  and  tha 
prospect  of  a  balanced  budget  plus  tax 
reduction  must  be  regarded  as  remote. 

But  if  prompt  fulfillment  of  RepubUean 
campaign  promises  of  a  solution  of  tax  and 
budget  jn'oblems  Is  more  than  can  be  ex-  ' 
pected  under  existing  circumstances,  tha' 
people  of  thla  country  at  least  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  Congress  will  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  consistent  with  tha 
national  safety  and  welfare  to  move  toward 
fulfillment. 

One  thing  It  can  and  should  do  Is  to  giva 
the  President  the  power  to  veto  Individual 
items  In  appropriation  bUls. 

As  it  is  now,  when  a  money  bin  comes  to 
the  White  House  the  President's  choice  la 
between  vetoing  it  in  its  entirety  and  per- 
mitting it  to  become  law.  He  may  know  that 
it  provides  for  the  needless  spending  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  money,  but  ha 
can't  bar  that  spending  without  also  reject- 
ing appropriations  for  essential  activities  of 
Government.    So  he  almost  always  signs. 

KsMNTTH  B.  KxATiNo,  Republican  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  upatata 
New  York,  is  pressing  for  a  constitutlcmal 
amendment  that  would  correct  this  sltiia- 
tlon.  It  would  give  the  President,  tha  power 
to  veto  appropriation  items  he  deems  need- 
less or  tmdesirable  without  at  the  same  tlma 
vetoing  essential  items.  In  Kxatimo's  lan- 
guage, it  would  give  the  President  a  "weapon 
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baean  amidoy  to  trlnf  about  drastic  radoo- 
tlons  In  nondefense.  noneasantlal  spendtng." 

There  la.  at  coarsa.  nothing  Oangreaa  caa 
do  to  make  such  a  measure  affective  imme- 
diately. It  takes  time,  as  It  should,  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  all  Congress  can  do  at 
this  session  Is  tosabmlt  tha  propoasd  amend- 
ment to  the  States  for  ratification.  It  should 
do  that. 

The  need  for  such  an  amendment  Is,  In  im- 
portant part,  the  product  of  the  oongresstousl 
practice  of  swapping  votes  to  win  majority 
support  for  spending  proposals.  The  Con- 
gressman wbo  naads  help  In  fulfilling  prom- 
ises to  his  constituents  gats  It  by  helping 
others  to  fulfill  their  prfwnlsas  Ths  result 
la  a  lot  of  spending  In  which  ths  national 
Inierest  is  remote  or  nonexistent. 

The  item  veto  woxild  enable  the  President. 
If  oe  had  the  political  fortitude  to  outrage 
the  feelings  of  a  lot  of  Oongreasman,  to  put 
s  stop  to  thst  sort  of  thing.  Of  course.  Con- 
gress could  put  a  stop  io  It  Itself,  and  in  the 
Nation's  present  critical  fiscal  situation  tt 
should  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will 
do  so.  at  leaat  temporarily.  There  la  by  no 
meana  assurance  that  It  will  do  ao.  and  even 
If  It  does,  such  protection  as  Is  available 
should  be  provided  against  a  resumption  of 
the  practice.  The  Item  veto  Is  no  ctire-all. 
but  it  would  at  least  give  an  economy-mind- 
ed President  an  opportunity  to  prevent  waste, 
and  that  la  raaaon  anoxigh  for  its  adoption. 

[Ttom  tha  Jamestown  (N.  T.)  Post  Joamal] 
Woou>  Coaa  Abttsb 

Representative  Kxattmo.  of  New  Tork.  has 
propoaed  a  oonstitxitlonal  amendment  aimed 
at  a  longstanding  abtise  in  Congress.  Under 
the  provisions  of  bis  proposal,  the  Praaldent 
would  have  the  power  to  veto  Individual 
items  in  appropriation  bills.  It  is  a  measure 
that  woiild  unqtiestlonably  lead  to  substan- 
tial r'Hluctlons  In  tha  cost  of  Oovenunant 
operations. 

The  purpoaa  <£  the  bill,  as  Mr.  KxaTXita 
frankly  ststes.  is  designed  to  "reduce  tha 
mileage  of  the  congressional  gravy  train." 
whose  (iterations  cost  the  taxpayers  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the  chief 
purpose  of  bolstering  tha  standing  of  Indi- 
vidual Congressmen  with  their  constituents 
back  home.  It  operates  this  way.  Repre- 
aenUUve  A  wanU  an  appropriation  for 
some  pet  local  project.  He  g^ts  together  with 
other  Representatives  who  likewise  are  bent 
on  boosting  their  batting  averages  on  tha 
home  front.  Tha  logroUlng  for  exchange 
of  votes  results  In  loading  the  approprUtlon 
bUl  with  authorlaatlons  for  the  expoMlltura 
of  huge  sums  for  projects,  many  of  which  are 
at  Uttle  or  no  practical  value. 

As  tha  law  stands,  the  Prealdent  la  help- 
less, because,  as  pointed  out  by  Representa- 
tive KMATma.  he  "U  practically  forced"  to 
sign  the  appropriation  bill  with  the  log- 
rolling items  Included  or  veto  the  entire 
measure.  And  in  that  event  a  major  Oovem- 
ment  department  would  be  left  wholly  with- 
out funds  for  sssential  pxirposes. 

It  Is  high  time  to  curb  the  opomtlons  of 
the  congressional  gravy  train.  It  could  be 
done  If  Representatives  and  Senators  would 
put  the  public  interest  above  their  petty 
ambitions  to  curry  favor  with  their  con- 
stituents. WhUe  the  abase  has  marked  vir- 
tually every  Ooogress  all  through  the  years. 
It  has  been  growing  worse  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  that  period,  as  noted  by  Mr. 
KMkToia,  appropriations  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors projects  alone  have  increased  fivefold. 

What  Congress  wlU  do  about  the  Keating 
proposal  remains  to  t>e  seen.  If  the  Mem- 
bers who  talk  economy  are  stnesre,  they  will 
take  this  oonstruetlva  step  to  aid  tha  Fnal- 
d«at  In  affaetlng  aaajor  aoonomiaa. 


TW  Tens  Walv  PfifcJM 


ETTENBION  OP  RKMARKB 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


ZN  THE  SENAIE  OP  TBE  UMTTSD  8TATBB 
Momdag,  Amgu»t  i,  195i 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  spoken  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  long-range 
need  of  Texas  for  an  adequate  water 
program. 

Our  State  is  one  which  has  already 
grown  great  and  has  even  greater  poten- 
tialities for  expansion.  It  would  be  an 
expansion  that  would  benefit  both  the 
people  of  Texas  and  the  people  of  the 
NaUon. 

Tlutxttli  an  adequate  water  program. 
Texas  could  Increase  enormously  its 
production  of  food  and  fiber,  industrial 
Ichemicals,  synthetic  rubber,  petroleum, 
and  a  host  of  other  commodities.  These 
are  all  products  which  are  crucial  to  our 
country  if  we  are  to  continue  to  expand. 

The  need  for  a  long-range  water  pro- 
gram is  well  recognized  in  my  State.  It 
has  received  the  consideration  of  our 
people  and  our  officials. 

Recently  three  of  our  most  infiuential 
newspapers  printed  excellent  editorials 
on  this  subject.  They  are  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  the  Houston  Post,  and  the 
Waco  News  Tribune. 

Because  of  the  excellence  of  these  edi- 
torials, and  their  accurate  expression  of 
the  views  of  so  many  of  our  people.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  inserted 
in  the  Appeqdlx  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hcuston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  of 
July  IS.  1M»1 

UirrrKS  Statss  Buaxau  Sats  Tsxaa  Has 
PLxarrr  or  Watoi 

In  a  report  prepared  especially  for  Senator 
Lthdon  B.  JomraoN,  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion Bureau  aaya  that  Texas  haa  plenty  of 
water.  The  problem  la  to  conaerve  and  dis- 
tribute It  properly.  That  thumbnail  sum- 
mary of  the  report  follows  pretty  much  what 
Texas  water  experts  have  been  saying  for  a 
number  at  years — that  we  must  have  an  ade- 
quate program  of  water  conservation  in  this 
State.  The  report  reoognixea  that  the  west- 
em  portion  of  the  State  does  not  have  ade- 
quate water  potentials  and  that  water  might 
have  to  be  tranaported  from  the  eastern  pcv- 
tlon  to  meet  the  overall  needs  of  the  State. 

The  report  cites  the  big  stumbling  block 
we  have  had  in  solving  our  State  water 
proUem — Texas  lacks  a  definite  water  poUcy. 
Senator  JoHifBON.  in  a  statement  accom- 
panying the  rtf  ease  of  the  report,  also  notes 
this  lack  and  ocunmenta,  "The  preeent  dis- 
astrous droiight  In  Texas  points  up  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  a  realistic  long-range 
program  of  water  conservation  and  use  In 
the  State."  The  Reclamation  Bureau's  re- 
port says  that  the  total  present  water  usage 
in  Texas.  Including  withdrawal  of  ground 
waters,  represents  cmly  about  16  percent  of 
the  53  mllllcn  acre-feet  of  average  annual 
discharge  by  streams  that  border  or  originate 
tn  the  State.  In  other  words,  Texas  has 
plmty  at  water  but  it  is  running  off  Into 
tha  Oulf  or  othsrwlsa  not  being  consarvad. 


Tb  haraem  tha  water  ftotentUl  tn 
win  Involve  an  enonnoos  amount  of  capital 
aspendlturea.  This  brings  up  the  question 
ot  Trtiether  the  State,  tha  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  iMivate  enterprise  wlU  provide  part 
or  all  of  the  money.  The  Raclamatton  Bu- 
reau report  makes  specific  reoommendatlona 
for  hamwHilna  water  in  various  parts  of 
Texas,  tout  does  not  suggest  where  the  money 
Is  to  be  obtained. 

Another  problem  to  be  met  Is  the  legal 
factor — much  of  the  water  along  Texaa 
streams,  as  along  the  Brasos  and  Colorado 
Rivers,  Is  committed  to  either  public  or  pri- 
vate usage.  Only  an  overall  State  program, 
with  a  distribution  of  rights  and  author- 
ities, will  solve  this  problem.  This  factor 
probably  would  make  the  siiggeetlon  to 
tranqxirt  water  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  to  the  western  section  dlffleult  of 
realixatlon.  aside  from  the  cost  of  such  a 
program. 

The  legislature  has  toyed  with  water  con- 
servation, but  has  done  virtually  nothing 
from  a  long-range,  statewide  viewpoint.  The 
recent  session  passed  water  bills,  but  they  do 
not  pertain  to  tha  overall  need  for  a  water- 
conservation  program  in  the  State.  Attor« 
ney  General  John  Ben  Shepperd  has  sug- 
gested that  Governor  Allan  Shivers  call  a 
q>eclal  siaslon  of  the  legislature  to  deal  only 
with  the  problem  of  devising  »  statewide 
wat«'  program.  His  suggestion  is  worth  con* 
slderation.  especially  In  view  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  report  and  the  corroborating 
opinions  of  private  water  experts  in  tha 
SUte. 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  of  July  IC 

19S81 

Labobb  Watxb  Sufvlt  iMPOunvs 


The  drought  accentuates  a  problem  which 
grows  more  acute  with  the  passing  years. 
There  has  for  some  time  been  a  sort  of  race 
between  expanding  population  and  indus- 
tries and  the  State's  available  water  supply, 
with  peculation  and  industry  keeping  Just 
enough  ahead  to  cause  real  anxiety.  In  some 
parts  of  the  State,  the  limit  of  possible  ex- 
pansion has  been  reached  unless  some  way 
can  be  arranged  to  get  more  water. 

Gov.  Allan  Shivers  and  members  of  tha 
legislature  are  fully  alive  to  the  vital  rela- 
tion of  this  question  to  the  further  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  At 
the  Oovemor'a  request  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  looking  to  the  formulation  of  a  long- 
range  poUcy  on  water  resources  and  conserva- 
tion. ComnUttees  under  the  act  have  been 
named  by  Lt.  Cto^.  Ben  Ramsey  for  tha 
senate  and  Speaker  Reuben  S.  Senterfitt  for 
the  house. 

A  timely  contribution  to  the  discussion 
comes  from  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Bureau  which  prepared  a  report  on  the  Texaa 
water  situation  at  the  request  of  Senator 
LTMDOir  JoRifsoN.  Contending  that  the 
State's  iinharnesaed  water  recources  present 
an  "unparalleled  economic  opportvinlty"  for 
Texas,  the  report  argues  for  the  need  of  a 
definite  water  policy  for  the  State,  suggest- 
ing measures  to  coordinate  river  authority 
plans  and  to  make  statevrlde  and  regional 
plana. 

Flood  control,  power,  soil  conservation,  and 
Irrigation  all  tie  In  with  the  overall  water 
problem,  and  wherever  lakes  are  created  there 
is  a  valuable  byproduct  in  the  shape  of  en- 
hanced facilities  for  recreation. 

The  State  now  has  over  S.7  million  acres 
under  irrigation,  65  percent  of  which  depends 
on  "depleting"  ground  water  resources. 
Farm  income  from  theee  acres  may  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  if  the  output  of  the  weUv 
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At  prcMnt.  according  to  the  report.  Texas 
la  mf>K<"e  uae  of  only  a  small  fraction  of 
available  water.  Total  ciirrent  water  usage. 
Including  the  withdrawal  of  ground  waters, 
amounts  to  only  15  percent  of  the  53  million 
acre-feet  of  the  average  annual  discharge  by 
streams  that  border  or  originate  in  Texas. 

In  other  words,  a  tremendoiis  volume  of 
water  Is  being  carried  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  rivers,  creeks,  and  drainage  ditches. 
This  water,  which  la  now  going  to  waste, 
would  seem  to  be  the  greatest  potential 
source  of  future  supply. 

IFIrom   the   Waco    (Tex.)    News-Tribune  of 

July  15.  1953) 

T^n  RioHT  Pucs  To  Catch  Watxb 

In  the  matter  of  catching  and  saving  rain, 
water,  and  preventing  soU  from  washing 
away  during  heavy  rains.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Congressman  W.  R.  Poaqx,  of 
Waco,  and  Senator  Ltwdon  B.  Johnson  of 
Texas  are  backing  legislation  to  promote 
small  upetream  dams.  We  haven  t  heard 
lately  how  that  particular  bill  la  faring  In 
Washington,  and  no  news  seldom  means 
good  news  In  that  direction.  It's  a  good 
bill.  It  provides  legal  ways  for  Federal  and 
local  cooperation  toward  catching  the  raln- 
drope  as  close  as  possible  to  the  j^ace  they 
hit  the  ground. 

Up  In  Oklahoma  Is  dramatic  proof  of  how 
well  this  idea  works  in  practice.  Elemen- 
tary arithmetic  tells  us  that  we  can't  have 
floods  on  the  main  streams  unless  the  water 
comes  a-roaring  down  out  of  the  little 
streams.  So  what  they've  done  in  the  Wash- 
ita Valley  of  Oklahoma  is  to  treat  five  of  the 
Washita  tributaries  (and  their  tributaries) 
the  way  the  soil-conservation  experts  say 
they  ought  to  be  treated.  This  consists  of 
■mall  detention  reservoirs  near  the  creek 
headwaters,  plus  promoting  more  absorp- 
tion of  rainwater  by  the  soil  plus  the  grad- 
ual and  orderly  release  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  means  of  a  "drop  inlet"  draw- 
<k>wn  tube  which  keeps  the  water  within 
creek  banks  and  keeps  the  reservoir  storage 
■pace  available. 

How  does  the  soU  drink  up  more  moisture? 
More  grass,  more  terracing,  contour  plowing, 
more  clover  and  chisel  plowing.  The  ex- 
perts call  the  results  of  this  treatment  In- 
ereasing  the  Insoak.  Properly  treated,  a 
field  can  aoak  up  4.6  inches  of  water  per 
hoiir  for  an  indefinite  period.  Half  of  this 
Is  2J2S  Inches  per  hoxir  and  half  of  that  is 
1  and  one-eighth  inches  per  hour,  or  36 
Inches  of  rain  in  34  hours.  That's  more 
soaking  up  of  water  than  ever  has  been 
necessary  in  these  parts. 

If  the  legislation  written  by  Representa- 
tive PoAox  and  Senator  Johnson  is  enacted. 
Texans  and  all  other  Americans  can  explore 
the  art  of  saving  water  With  immense  profit 
to'  this  fair  land. 
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AppropmtwB  Record — First  Sessioa  of 
the  83d  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  aosaooai 

ni  THB  HODSK  OF  RB>BSSENTATIVZS 

Monday.  August  3^  1953 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Spcbker,  the  rec- 
ord for  the  first  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress Is  disappointing  to  those  who  relied 
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on  eiiphatic  assurances  given  dviring 
the  r  cent  campaign  of  spectacular  re- 
trenc  unents  in  expenditures,  reduced 
taxes  and  a  balanced  budget.  Far  from 
achieving  any  of  these  promised  objec- 
tives, the  Oovemment  is  today  spend- 
ing ni  ore  than  in  any  former  peacetime 
budget,  is  paying  an  increased  rate  of 
interc  st  on  Government  obligations,  and 
instes  d  of  a  balanced  budget  reports  the 
highe  It  peacetime  deficit  in  history- 

An<  the  discouraging  feature  of  the 
situat  on  is  that  no  alleviation  is  prom- 
ised li  the  reasonable  future.  Instead 
of  acl  lievlng  a  balanced  budget  the  Gov- 
emmi  mt  is  going  deeper  in  the  red.    Al 


1st   Session 

Gwfress 


of  tli«   Repeblican  834 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  XHDUM* 
IK  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 
Mr.  HALLECK    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 


„—- „  —-^ publican  83d  Congress  has  hammered  out 

thousii  the  national  debt  is  higher  today  a  solid  record  of  accomplishment  on  be- 

than  ever  before  when  Treasury   bal-  half  of  a  free,  strong,  and  prosperous 

ances  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  America. 


admii  listration  has  Just  been  defeated  in 
a  des  >erate  effort  to  raise  the  statutory 
limit  >f  the  debt. 

Eve  a  such  budget  cuts  as  have  been 
made  are  overemphasized.  They  are  in 
xaany  respects  negligible  over  a  long- 
range  program.  Too  frequently  they  ara 
defer  ed  appropriations  or  mere  book- 
keepi  ig  transaction.  By  any  criterion 
the  8  Id  Congress  has  failed  to  meet  its 
fiscal  objectives  by  the  widest  margins. 

Thi  I  tabulated  statement  appearing  in 
yestei  day's  Record  as  a  summary  of  the 
amounts  provided  for  the  various  Gov- 
emm  nt  activities  in  the  fh'st  session  of 
the  8  Id  Congress  is  deficient  in  several 
respe<:ts. 

It  Iocs  not  include  the  amounts  re- 
apprcpriated  from  past  appropriations. 
For  example  a  reappropriation  of 
$2,121  .915,390  for  Mutual  Security  is  not 
lnclu<  ed.  So  the  total  appropriations 
listed  in  the  tabulation  as  $4,531,507,000 
for  a  utual  Security  is  really  $6.652,422.- 
390 —  I  slight  discrepancy. 

Lik  ;wise  there  is  scattered  through  the 
apprc  priations  for  the  session  available 
or  r«  ippropriatM  amoimts  which  there 
has  n  }t  been  time  to  segregate  but  which 
aggre  ;ate  substantial  sums. 

Ann  in  one  bill,  alone,  the  armed  serv- 
ices appropriation  bill,  unobligated  bal- 
ances in  excess  of  $8,082,000,000  avail- 
able, in  addiUon  to  the  $34,371,541,000 
appnBriated  in  new  money,  is  not  shown 
in  th<  tabulation. 

Thi  amounts  which  the  departments 
may  spend  are  billions  above  the 
amouits  shown  in  the  tabulated  state- 
ment of  yesterday. 

Th(  official  budget  of  the  new  admin- 
istration totaled  $59,117,311,150  and  is 
the  bisis  on  which  the  appropriations 
are  p-edicated.  Even  omitting  the  re- 
appro  priations  the  cut  in  the  budget  for 
the  s<  ssion  amounted,  in  round  figures, 
to  on  y  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars, 
where  u  in  the  last  session  of  the  pre- 
vious Congress  the  final  appropriations 
were  $10,134,000,000  below  the  budget 
estimibtes  as  reported  In  the  Concus- 
sioNAi ,  Rbcoko,  volume  98.  part  11.  page 
A4593 

Per  laps  in  no  previous  administration 
has  tl  le  Congress  fallen  so  far  short  of 
carry]  og  out  the  pledges  on  which  it  was 
electeL  Taxes,  expenditures,  and  defi- 
cits ai  e  at  an  all-time  high. 


Working  hand  in  hand  with  President 
Elsenhower  and  the  executive  branch, 
the  83d  Congress  has  taken  major  strides 
toward  restoring  the  kind  of  Government 
that  made  our  country  a  world  symbol' 
of  the  best  in  human  progress. 

By  the  actions  it  has  taken,  the  first 
session  of  the  Republican  83d  Congress 
has  kept  faith  with  the  American  pec- 
pie. 

When  our  citizens  went  to  the  polls 
last  November  they  voted  for  a  changeu 

Americans  were  fed  up  with  incompe- 
tence  in  the  administration  of  this  Na- 
tion's governmental  affairs — both  foreign 
and  domestic. 

They  wanted  a  change. 

They  are  getting  it. 

The  American  people  wanted  a  change 
from  war  and  the  threat  of  war  to  an 
atmosphere  of  honorable,  lasting  i>eac« 
and  real  security. 

They  wanted  a  change  from  waste  and 
extravagance  to  efficiency  and  economy 
in  Government 

A  change  from  frustrating  tax  bur« 
dens  to  an  opportunity  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  earnings. 

A  change  from  the  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington — from  bullying 
bureaucracy — to  a  restoration  of  right- 
ful authority  and  privileges  for  State 
and  local  communities. 

A  change  from  radical,  socialistic  pro- 
grams, and  the  heavy  hand  of  Govern- 
ment controls  to  a  system  which  recog- 
nizes the  djmamic  potential  of  private 
incentive  and  reward  for  individual  in- 
itiative and  genius. 

A  change  from  the  cynical  philosophy 
of  favoritism  which  breeds  corruption 
to  a  Government  which  believes  in  fair 
play  and  integrity  in  public  office. 

Yes.  and  the  American  people  voted 
for  a  change  from  an  atmosphere  in 
which  subversion  thrives,  to  a  determi- 
nation that  Communists  and  their  sym- 
pathizers shall  not  be  tolerated  in  Gov- 
ernment positions. 

Now,  where  do  we  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Republican  83d 
Congress? 

What  has  been  done  about  the  pledges 
we  made  to  give  the  American  people 
the  changes  they  wanted? 

How  far  have  we  gone  in  less  than 
seven  short  months  since  President 
Eisenhower  assumed  the  oath  of  office? 


Let's  ring  the  changes,  one  by  one.  and 
let  t{ie  cold,  hard  facts  of  the  record 
speak  for  themselves. 

First,  and  above  all  else,  the  heart's 
desire  of  every  real  American  was  for  an 
end  to  the  grinding,  stalemated  war  in 
Korea. 

We  have  brought  the  shooting  to  a 
halt. 

Today  the  guns  are  sOent  and  the 
killing  has  been  stopped. 

The  Republican  83d  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  have  cooperated  to 
develop  a  policy  of  firmness  and 
strength  which  has  resulted  in  the 
Korean  truce. 

What  the  future  may  hold  in  the  com- 
plex international  situation  no  man  can 
tell,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  Republican  leadership 
will  be  in  full  accord  with  historic  Amer- 
ican traditions  of  honor  and  Justice. 

Under  hardminded  and  realistic  lead- 
ership we  have  seized  the  initiative  for 
peace.  At  long  last  we  have  turned  the 
tables  on  the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  It  is 
their  turn  to  second-guess  our  plans  for 
bringing  real  security  to  the  free  naticms 
of  the  world. 

New  and  positive  foreign  policies,  de- 
signed to  exploit  Communist  weaknesses 
wherever  they  may  appear— and  to  ad- 
vance the  forces  of  freedom — ^have  been 
adopted  by  the  Republican  team.  In 
this  enterprise,  the  Republican  83d  Con- 
gress has  effectively  implemented  the 
program  drafted  by  the  legislaUve 
branch. 

Beyond  the  achievement  of  a  truce  in 
Korea  and  our  gains  in  the  cold  war,  the 
83d  Congress  has  moved  to  strengthen 
our  defenses,  both  at  home  and  in  far- 
flung  outposts  which  are  so  vital  to  our 
security. 

We  have  pnviAed  for  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  Air  Force  at  substantial  sav- 
ings through  better  planning  and  more 
sound  management  of  our  military 
forces. 

Second  only  to  the  American  voterli 
desire  for  an  end  to  war  was  the  demand 
for  an  end  to  unconscionable  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  openMoa  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Our  people  wanted  an  end  to  bigger 
budgets,  bigger  spending,  bigger  deficit 
and  debt,  and  bigger  bites  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' pocketbooks. 

How  far  have  we  gone  toward  keeping 
our  pledge  to  cut  the  cost  of  govemmoit, 
bring  sound  principles  into  the  flsciU 
affairs  of  our  Federal  Oovemment  and 
reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes? 

We  have  gone  this  far: 

We  have  cut  more  than  $14  billion 
from  the  spending  proposals  for  fiscal 
1954  submitted  by  former  President 
Harry  TTuman. 

The  previous  administration  told  the 
American  people  it  couldn't  be  done. 

The  Republican  83d  Congress,  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  President  Eisenhoier, 
did  it. 

'Tnth  these  savings  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers have  been  provided  with  tax  re- 
ductions beginning  January  1,  when  an 


11  percent  ciit  in  personal  income-tax 
rates  take  effect,  and  when  the  excess- 
profits  tax  will  expire. 

Without  this  substantial  reduction  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1954.  tax  reductions 
next  year  would  have  been  impossible, 
consistent  with  responsible  fiscal  policy. 

Thanks  to  the  determined  enu>hasi8 
on  economy  in  the  Congress  and  the  in- 
stitution of  sound  fiscal  policies  by  the 
executive  branch,  we  have  checked  the 
devastating  fires  of  inflation. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  sta- 
bilized and  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment's integrity  has  been  restored. 

Beyond  these  achievements  we  have 
witnessed  a  refreshing  approach  by  the 
administration  toward  efficiency  in  Gov- 
ernment operation. 

With  congressional  approval.  10  major 
reorganization  plans  have  gone  into  ef- 
fect for  executive  departments.  At  the 
same  time  scores  of  thousands  of  misfits 
and  excess  personnel  have  already  been 
dropped  from  Federal  pasrrolls. 

Our  people  were  sick  and  tired  of  the 
growing  power  of  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington. 

They  were  disgusted  with  radical 
schemes  to  raiment  the  individual  and 
the  businessman  with  socialistic  pro- 
grams. They  were  harassed  and  frus- 
trated by  straltjadcet  eontrols  that 
paralyzed  private  initiative  and  ham- 
strung the  djrnamie  forces  of  incentive. 

We  pledged  an  end  to  regimentation. 

All  wage,  price,  and  rent  controls  have 
been  lifted,  except  in  the  case  of  rent 
in  critical  defense  areas. 

The  forces  of  radicalism  and  socialism 
have  been  turned  back.  There  is  no 
more  talk  of  Brannan  plans  for  the 
American  farmer,  and  socialized  medi- 
cine for  doctors  and  their  patients. 

We  have  established  a  Commission  to 
study  the  complex  areas  of  Federal- 
State  relations  and  are  reversing  the 
trend  toward  paternalism.  We  have  rec- 
ognized the  traditional  rights  of  States 
in  the  passage  of  tidelands  legislation, 
while  protecting  Federal  interests  in  the 
vast  Continental  Shelf. 

The  Nation  has  been  treated  to  the 
wholesome  experience  of  witnessing  a 
Congress  and  a  Chief  Executive  working 
together,  each  in  its  proper  constitu- 
tional role,  in  complete  harmony  and 
respect 

We  have  moved  rapidly  toward  clean- 
ing up  the  mess  in  Government. 

Already  the  Justice  Department  has 
referred  to  United  States  attorneys  some 
400  tax  cases  in  which  criminal  prosecu- 
tion has  been  authorised. 

Government  doors  have  been  closed  to 
influence  peddlers.  Private  practice  has 
been  banned  for  Justice  Department  law- 
yers. 

Congressional  investigations  of  tax  and 
other  matters  occurring  during  the  Tru- 
man administration  have  yielded  fur- 
ther evidences  of  corruption. 

A  central  system  has  been  set  up  to 
keep  track  of  all  prosecutions  so  that  no 
longer  will  any  be  conveniently  lost  un- 
til they  expire  under  the  statate  of  lim- 
itations, s 


The  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
implementing  the  war  on  waterfront 
racketeering  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. 

A  rigid  and  realistic  system  of  sectuity 
checks  has  been  instituted  to  rid  the 
Federal  pajrroll  of  subversives  and  others 
who  are  out  of  sjonpathy  with  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  here  to  give 
a  complete  and  detailed  accotmt  of  all 
accomplishments  of  this  administration 
and  the  first  session  of  the  Republican 
83d  Congress.  I  cite  only  a  few  others 
in  passing: 

We  said  we  would  move  to  take  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  competition 
with  business. 

The  Federal  barge  line  has  been  sold 
after  29  years  of  operation  which  has  cost 
taxpayers  more  than  $15  million  through 
losses  sustained. 

The  Congress  has  passed  legislaticm  to 
sell  the  Government's  synthetic  rubber 
plants. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
adopted  a  policy  designed  "to  create  a 
wider  opportunity  for  private  invest- 
ment" in  bitilding  and  operating  atomic 
plants  to  produce  electric  power  for 
peacetime  uses. 

We  have  implemented  the  positive  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration with  legislation  to  admit  214,000 
above-quota  persons  under  strictest 
security  regulations.  We  have  elimi- 
nated many  complexities  of  foreign  C(Hn- 
merce  with  a  custcnns  simplification  act. 

We  have  kept  our  pledges  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  both  with  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  meet  emergency  situations  and 
with  fair  administration  of  laws  already 
on  the  statute  books. 

We  have  provided  for  a  grassroots  pro- 
gram of  conferences  with  dirt  fanners, 
assuring  them  of  participation  in  the 
drafting  of  new  and  far-sighted  legisla- 
tion tailored  to  the  necessities  of  a  dy- 
namic and  changing  agriculture. 

We  have  embarrassed  the  prophets  of 
glo(»n  and  the  disciples  of  disaster. 

Under  Republican  leadership,  the 
American  people  have  enjoyed  record 
highs  of  proq>erity  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1953. 

The  cost  of  living  has  been  stabil- 
ised, while  average  weddy  earnings  of  the 
American  working  man  in  industry  have 
been  higher  for  every  month  in  1953  than 
any  previous  time  in  history,  excepting 
only  the  peak  month  of  Deconber  1952. 
following  the  election.  Ai  the  same 
time,  civilian  employment  is  now  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Yes.  the  Republican  team  has  worked 
together  to  keep  its  pledges  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  truce  in  Korea,  the  billions  saved 
from  the  Truman  budget,  the  tax  reduc 
tions  scheduled  for  January  1.  the  end 
of  controls— of  the  trends  toward  social- 
Ism  and  centralization  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington— together  with  the  general  house- 
eleantng  in  Washington,  must  be  counted 
as  major  milestones  in  our  rapid  march 
toward  better  Government. 
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ffitMfc»wir  tmi  CoifrcM 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnrois 

or  ISK  BOU8K  07  RKPRX8ENTATTVX8 

Monday,  August  3, 19S3 

Ifr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaye 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcokd, 
I  include  hereifith  an  article  wrlttoi  by 
Mr.  Raymond  P.  Brandt.  cUef  Washins- 
ton  correspondent  of  the  St.  I4>\iis  Post- 
Dispatch,  which  appeared  in  the  August 
3.  1953.  issue  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  The 
article,  entitled  "Eisenhower  said  Con- 
gress." follows: 


AMD   OOMaUBB — PtKBUHMIT  MOD- 

kTKLT  STTocxssrm. — Mo  Obxat  Ckvbadb — 
DsacocaATB  Bmltwo  With  Sous  or  Psisf- 
BBirr'a  Pioouic — ^iUirr  I>CM«iAJrr  awd 
OuHutuvBMUL  IfsAsima  wm  Put  Orr 
Umtil  Nsxt  SBsmoN — Onlt  Campaisw 
Pnoaaau  Mtucrto  Jmto  1<4W  la  TnmLAiiiia 

OlVKAWAT 

(By  Baymond  P.  Brandt,  ehlaf  Waahlngtoa 
ccoTMpondent  of  the  Poat-Dlspatdi) 

WASHzxfoxoir.  August  1.— Tb*  record  of  the 
first  session  of  the  RepubUcsn  83d  Congress 
shows  tbst  although  President  Bsenhower 
led  no  great  crusade  and  did  not  enjoy  the 
traditional  White  House  honeymoon  he  was 
moderately  sucoessful  with  his  legislative 
program,  thanks  to  Democratic  cooperation. 
Credit  shoxild  also  go  to  the  Republican 
leaders  In  Congress — with  Chairman  Damxsl 
Ba^  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, aa  ezeeptlon — ^who  often  put  aside  thrtr 
lifelong  political  convictions  to  work  with  a 
White  Bouse  team  Inszperlenoed  In  mases  of 
practical  politics. 

Bisenhower.  after  a- lifetime  career  tn  the 
Army,  la  learning  that  ezecuUve  leadership 
in  a  democracy  Is  far  more  oomplez  and 
requires  mors  personal  decisions  than  mlll- 
taiy  leadership  with  Its  formal  traditions  of 
authority  and  responslbUlty. 

Biost  of  the  measures  approved  this  ses- 
aton  were  forced  by  the  ezlgendee  of  tba 
ttmss.  SoiljS  of  these  exigencies  were  un- 
foreseen by  the  new  administration  during 
th*  campaign  and  early  In  the  seaalon. 

Important  and  more  controversial   legis- 
lation  has  been   put  over   until   the   next 
•aasion  in   a  congressional  campaign  year. 
Hie  only  definite  '^"*pi><gn  promise  ^ynnf-t^nl 
Into  law  was   the   mlscallsd  tldelands  hlU 
which  gave  to  the  coastal  States  title  to 
submerged  oU  and  gas  lands  between  the 
low-tide  mark  and  their  hlst<Rlc  boundaries. 
Ho   executive   leadership   was   required   for 
this  action.    Twice  before  Oongren  approved 
this    giveaway   isglslatlon    over   the   active 
opposlUon  of  former  President  Truman,  who 
vetoed  the  quitclaim  when  It  came  to  him. 
Most  of  the  other  legislation  Bisenhower 
has  signed  or  will  sign,  such  as  the  gov- 
ernmental reorganisation  measures,  exten- 
sion of  the  excess-profits  tax.  foreign  aid. 
droiight  relief,  surplus  food  for  foreigners, 
and  Pederal  funds  for  schools  In  defense 
areas  probably  would  have  been  approved  by 
Congress  if  the  Democrats  had  wwi  the  elec- 
tion.   The  last  Democratic  Gbngrees.  how- 
ever,  becauss  of  the  opposition  of  Senator 
Pat  McCabiam.  of  Nevada,  and  RepresenUUve 
FtAKca  K.  Walts,  of  Pennsylvania,  refused 
to  continue  the  displaced  persons  law.  which 
was  sucoessful  this  year  over  their  opposi- 

It  ia  doubtfiil  whether  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  would  havs  caUed  for  the 
deep  budget  cuts  tlie  new  administration 
made,  particularly  the  $5  bOllon  slash  of  Air 
Ptece  appropriations. 
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Alec  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  Demo- 
crate  would  have  allowed  rent  oontrols  to 
expire  In  defense  areas  or  cut  the  funds  for 
the  so  :ial  and  veterans  services  and  for  pub- 
-  lie  pa  mr.  irrlgatlaii.  and  rural  electrlflcatloii 
•genc:Bs. 

The  Ust  of  things  left  tmdone  at  this  sss- 
sloo  «  Ul  give  Bisenhower  and  the  Republican 
Ooogr  issmen  their  greateet  test  next  year. 
Theee  include  major  tax  revision;  promised 
ameiM  mente  to  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  Uw. 
and  tl  «  McCarran- Walter  Immigration  Act; 
broad<  nlng  of  social-security  coverage;  farm 
price  I  upporte:  higher  postal  rates:  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  Niagara  power  projects; 
Hawal  jm  statehood  ;  Industrial  use  of  atomlo 
power  the  Brlcker  constitutional  smend- 
ment:  and  end  of  segregation  in  the  District 
of  Col'  unbia.  The  promieed  tax  revision  and 
the  M  w  farm  subsidies  sre  expected  to  have 
Impor  ant  Influence  on  the  oongreeslonal 
electkaa. 

To  hose  who  have  decried  his  "lack  of 
leader  hip."  Bisenhower  has  replied  that  he 
traveli  the  middle-of-the-road  and  expects 
erttlciim  from  the  right  and  the  left.  At 
his  las :  press  conference  he  conceded  that  his 
admin  istratton  had  not  gone  as  fast  since  the 
inaugi  [ration  as  hs  would  havs  liked,  and 
remarl  ml  that  he  had  acted  on  a  theory  of 
gradwllsm. 

As  b  e  saw  It.  his  job  was  not  to  create  fric- 
tion, ikot  to  accentuate  differences  but  to 
bring  people  together  so  that  they  can 
achlev)  progress,  not  to  be  particularly 
drama  ie  or  to  do  something  to  get  another 
headUi  le  but  to  get  progress  for  the  United 
Statea 

He  a  ild  he  thought  of  government  as  per- 
sons, a  od  when  you  get  a  group  of  perK>ns  In 
the  le  ^lature  and  another  group  In  the 
execut  ve  branch,  they  try  to  work  out  and 
hanun  ir  out  on  the  anvU  of  logic  and  facts 
and  St  ktlstlcs  certain  programs  they  believe 
the  be  It  for  their  country  and  the  world. 

You  cannot  have  a  right-angle  turn  In  a 
railroa  i.  you  have  to  bUilUl  a  ciwe.  he  ob- 
served. 

The  raccessful  battle  with  Chairman  Rs» 
over  ea  tension  of  the  exoees-proflts  tax  until 
Januazr  1  speared  to  give  Bisenhower 
coursg  >  to  insist  on  what  he  believed  abso- 
lutely oecessary.  The  Utest  Instance  was 
hlslnsl  stence.  in  the  face  of  formidable  con- 
greeslo  ua  opposition,  that  the  national  debt 
limit  1«  raised  from  aaTB  billion  to  taoo 
MlUonj  He  was  more  subtle  in  postponing 
actton  on  the  Brlcker  amendment  and  on 
getting  Senator  MtCashw  to  lessen  his  op- 
position to  a  oompromlsed  refugee  Imml. 
gratlon  bllL  ^^ 

Elseu  bower  has  made  It  dear  that  he  doee 
not  wai  It  to  be  a  dictator  or.  as  he  Indicated 
In  his  recent  Theodore  Booeevelt  Memorial 
talk.  e\  Bn  an  aggressive  leader.  During  the 
campali  b  he  revealed  his  textbook  concept 
of  the  American  Oovemment  when  he  said 
in  St.  louis:  ^^ 

"The  CoosUtution  of  the  United  Statea 
does  no  t  place  the  Prestdsnt  above  Congress 
nor  do<B  It  put  Congress  above  the  Preel- 
^*°t-  3  n  the  business  of  Oovemment,  Con- 
gress an  il  the  President  are  coequal  partners. 
We  will  make  it  a  working  partnershlp.- 
At  Oc  tumbus.  Ohio,  he  promised: 
*T  coiae  before  you  to  make  one  pledge. 
When  a  BepubUcan  Senate  and  a  RepubU- 
csn Hotse  of  Repreeentatlvee  have  taken 
charge  <  f  the  legislative  tiranch  of  oxir  Oov- 
emmern ,  there  win  be  perfect  coordination 
and  coo  teratlon  betweeu  that  body  and  the 
man  In  the  White  HotMe." 

Two  (lays  later,  in  Baltimore,  he  was  a 
little  m(  re  apeclflc  with  a  promise  of  lead- 


ership. 
"The 
and  the 
derlng 


running  warfare  between  Congress 
White  Bouse  has  made  such  bltm- 
_  ven  more  costly  to  us  Americans. 
Both  mast  share  mutual  confidence  and 
common  purpoee.  The  cooperation  must 
be  spark  td  by  Executive  leadership." 


Wfisn  Bisenhower  made  his  runnlng-warw 
fare  orltleism  of  TTumaa  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  he  was.  of  course,  unaware 
that  the  Bepubllcans  would  win  ths  two 
Housee  by  only  rasor-edge  majorities  and 
that  he  would  have  to  rely  on  sympathetie 
Democrats  for  considerable  support.  The 
Senate  was  divided  by  the  election  into  48 
BepubUcans,  47  Democrata.  and  Independent 
ent  Watitb  Moass.  of  Oregon,  who  left  the 
Republican  Party  when  Bisenhower  refused 
to  repudiate  Senators  MoCastht,  Jsmnm. 
and  their  likes.  The  Houss  today  Is  divided 
219  Republicans,  211  Democrata.  1  Inde- 
pendent who  usiwlly  votes  Democratic,  and 
4  vacancies.  A  awlteh  of  6  votes  In  the  10B4 
elections  would  make  the  House  Democratic 
The  Democratic  national  and  riiimrnssliiiisl 
campaign  committees  are  expecting  to  wis 
by  a  larger  majority  by  capitalizing  on  the 
running  warfare,  the  purported  confusion, 
and  contradiction  between  the  present  Con- 
grees  and  the  White  House. 

One  of  Xlsenhower's  campaign  pledgee  was 
a  "business  num's"  government.  At  Bir- 
mingham. Ala..  In  September  he  said: 

"Ladlee  and  gentlemen,  what  we've  got 
to  get  down  to  U  the  best  kind  of  busi- 
ness management  that  the  bualnees  brains 
of  this  community,  this  Nation  can  pro- 
duce. We  have  got  not  merely  to  trust  to 
the  political  leaders  or  someone  way  up 
In  the  highest  oSces  doing  a  job.  we've 
got  to  enlist  the  business  brains  of  Ameri- 
ca to  come  up  and  help  us  run  this  j«g*wt«^ 
thing  that  Is  now  costing  us  SSS  billion. 

His  major  appointmenta  to  his  Cabinet 
and  other  high  administrative  agenclee  ful- 
filled that  promise  but  he  and  the  Inisl- 
nessmen  he  selected  with  the  help  of  for- 
mer Republican  national  chairman  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr..  and  Arthur  Sununerfield  soon 
learned  that  business  management  and  gov- 
ernment management  are  two  different 
things.  Pen*  his  own  luitlonal  chairman,  he 
first  spproved  C.  Wesley  Roberta,  a  W'ntan 
with  little  national  experience  who  wee  se- 
lected by  the  party  boesee. 

It  was  soon  discovered  thst  Roberta,  la 
his  Kansas  political  days,  had  been  a  "10  per- 
center" on  a  State  building  ptuvhase.  In 
view  of  the  attacks  by  Elsenhower  and  other 
Republican  campaigners  on  the  Demoeratle 
"5  percenters,"  Roberta  had  to  go  to  prevent 
similar  attacks  on  the  Republican  »/*i««t»tf- 
tratlon.  He  was  succeeded  by  former  Repre- J 
sentatlve  Leonard  Hall,  of  New  York,  a  well- 
to-do  New  Yorker,  who  said  he  did  not  need 
the  $32,500  a  year  the  Republican  National 
Committee  bad  been  paying  Roberta. 

Hall,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Bepuhlleaa 
Oongreeslonal  Committee.  U  a  political 
realist.  At  St.  Louis  recently,  he  conceded: 
"1  dont  think  the  vote  last  fall  Indicated 
a  great  approval  of  the  Republican  Party. 
The  election  showed  that  the  people  wanted 
a  change  and  they  saw  It  In  Oeneral  Eisen- 
hower, not  neceesarUy  In  the  other  membexa 
of  our  party." 

Hall's  candor  w^s  based  on  a  study  of  the 
contrast  between  Elsenhower's  popular  vic- 
tory by  a  majority  of  0.448,883  or  about  M 
percent  of  the  electorate,  whereas  there  were 
more  Democratic  and  liberal  voters  In  the 
1952  House  elections  than  there  were  Be. 
pubUcans.  ^^ 

Elsenhower's  appointment  of  business  men 
and  congressional  lame  ducks  to  his  execu- 
tive offices  has  raised  the  hopes  of  Demo- 
crata  for  victory  In  the  House  elections  next 
year.  Privately,  their  expectations  are  not 
so  high  for  winning  control  of  the  Senate* 
the  Senate  elections  will  Include  eeverai 
shaky  DemocraUe  seato  whUe  most  of  the 
Republican  Incumbenta  come  from  safalv 
Republican  States.  ^^ 

The  Democratic  campaign  committees  al- 
ready have  a  long  Inventory  of  Republican 
faUures.  compromises,  omissions,  and  weak- 
neeses  they  plan  to  exploit  In  the  next  14 
months.  The  first  exposition  of  an  admin- 
istration without  leadership  appeared  in  the 


national  eaaEunlttee'!B  new  monthly  pocket- 
aise  publication  Democratic  Digeet  which 
went  on  sale  this  month. 

Ths  list  Included  such  easily  understood 
Items  as :  Increaeed  rentals,  rising  food  costs, 
higher  Intereet  ratee  on  mortgages,  leee 
money  for  RBA  electric  and  telephone  loans, 
decressed  farm  inoomee.  less  public  lunising. 
fewer  health  services,  and  reduced  beneflta  to 
veterans. 

On  more  general  topics,  the  Democrata, 
while  not  directly  attacking  Bsenhower  at 
this  time,  enumersted  his  so-called  busineee 
brains  appointmenta  and  pointed  to  the 
prospecta  of  higher  postal  rates,  of  higher 
electric  costa  caused  by  the  sabotage  of  the 
Democratic  public  power  program,  of  a  na- 
tional sales  tax  to  compensate  for  the  loes 
of  the  excess-profita  tax  on  corporations,  of 
more  stringent  State  labor  relations  laws,  of 
giving  away  the  public  gracing  and  timber- 
lands,  of  using  Oovemment  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Ped- 
eral Trade  and  Tariff  Commissions  to  favor 
business  over  oonsimur  groups. 

Also  on  the  Democratic  agenda  were  the 
•lashes  In  the  defense  budget  which  may 
endanger  our  national  security,  the  demorali- 
sation of  the  State  Department  because  of 
demogogery  of  Senators  MoCastht  and 
jKNNia,  the  "book  burning"  In  the  Depart- 
ment's overseas  libraries,  ths  reluctance  of 
Elsenhower  and  State  Secretary  Dullee  to 
take  a  positive  stand  on  trade,  not  aid.  pro- 
posals of  our  Western  European  allies  and. 
of  course,  the  division  within  the  Republican 
PVty  Itself. 

Tlie  Democratic  campaign  plans  raise  the 
questions  whether  Elsenhower,  relying  on 
his  popular  Indorsement  could  lead  Oongrees 
more  sggresslvely  if  be  had  the  Will,  tem- 
perament, and  experience  to  try.  TTiunan. 
with  all  his  political  astuteness,  was  blocked 
on  many  of  his  principal  domestic  recom- 
mendstlons  by  a  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  southern  conservative  Democrata. 

With  such  slim  majorities  In  both  Houses, 
an  experienced  politician  like  Oovemor 
Dewey,  of  New  York,  would  have  had  difficulty 
with  Congress.  The  New  Yorker  undoubtedly 
would  have  had  better  dlscipllns  within  his 
own  party  but  he  would  have  had  more 
trouble  than  Elsenhower  with  sxich  nstional- 
Ista  snd  Isolatlonista  as  Senators  Baicxxa  of 
Ohio,  BUTLxa  of  Maryland.  Douesxm  of  Illi- 
nois, Ooldwatkb  of  Ariaona,  Jnrma  of  Indi- 
ana. LAWOsa  of  North  Dakota.  McCabtbt  of 
Wisconsin.  Malowb  of  Nevada.  Schobppxl  of 
Kansas,  and  Wblkkb  of  Idaho. 

But  Dewey  would  have  been  boas  of  the 
Republican  Party,  which  Bisenhower  is  not. 
Dewey,  who  has  a  definite  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, would  also  not  have  been  eaui^t  In 
such  pollUcal  contradictions  as  tailing  about 
the  need,  as  Elsenhower  has  done,  of  lowering 
trade  barriers  and  then  appointing  former 
RepreeentaUve  Joeeph  E.  Talbot,  of  Con- 
necticut, high-tariff  advocate,  to  the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission;  of  endorsing  public  hous- 
ing and  naming  former  Repreeentatlve  Al- 
bert M.  Cole,  of  Kansas,  to  be  head  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  although 
Cole  voted  against  all  public-housing  and 
slum-clearance  projecta 

It  might  have  conformed  to  Deweyli  po- 
litical philoaophy  of  right  of  center  to  ap- 
point a  business  law]rer.  Edward  F.  Howrey. 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  a  pri- 
vate-power advocate  like  Jerome  K.  Kuyken- 
dall  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  but 
Dewey  would  not  have  talked  one  way  and 
acted  another. 

Dewey  or  any  other  experienced  politician 
would  have  avoided  the  furor  over  the  ft' 
pointment  of  Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  Oeneral 
Motors,  and  other  Industrial  figures  to  the 
Defense  btablishment  because  they  wanted 
to  retain  large  stock  Interesta  In  corpora- 
tions doiitg  busineee  with  the  Government. 
Senator  Btbd  warned  administration  leaders 
they  oould  not  get  away  with  such  appoint- 


menta but  Bisenhower.  unmindful  of  the 
power  of  Oongreee  and  an  aroueed  public 
opinion,  went  ahead  with  the  nominations. 
The  appointees  sold  their  headings  but  the 
episods  left  scars  that  still  show. 

Ironically,  ths  busineesmen  and  their 
spokesmen  who  were  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  Bisenhower  In  the  campaign  have 
quietly  criticized  him  for  his  i^pointmenta 
and  his  lack  of  leadership.  This  criticism  is 
not  directed  at  Bsenhower  but  at  the  acta 
of  his  Cabinet  members. 

Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey,  whose  ap- 
pointment was  hailed  by  the  big  business  and 
financial  executives  as  the  most  Important 
step  toward  a  balanced  budget.  Is  now  being 
criticized  by  some  Inflxientlal  businessmen 
for  paying  8%  percent  on  a  billion-dollar 
SO-year  loan  and  then  letting  thoee  bonds 
go  below  par.  The  3^  rate  forced  up  the 
interest  on  short-term  Treasury  securities 
and  caused  some  of  the  older  3-percent 
bonds  to  go  to  a  low  of  89.30  on  J\me  1. 

When  Oovemment  rates  Increase  there  is 
an  almost  automatic  Increase  in  the  charges 
to  prlvste  bxislnesses  and  individuals.  This 
has  forced  postponement  of  business  expan- 
sion plans  and  home  building. 

Humphrey  and  other  "firm  dollar"  advo- 
cates asserted  that  the  higher  rates  meant 
that  the  Elsenhower  administration  was 
letting  the  market  fix  the  charge  without 
governmental  Interference.  Nevertheless, 
when  later  refinancing  was  required  and  it 
looked  as  though  the  extraordinarily  high 
rates  were  permanent,  the  Federal  Reeerve 
System  resumed  Its  open-market  purchases 
of  Oovemment  securities  to  the  tune  of  $62S 
million  In  6  weeks.  The  Reserve  Boafd  also 
lowered  the  reeerve  requirement  of  member 
banks  so  ss  to  create  between  five  and  six 
billion  dollars  of  potential  credit  that  could 
be  used  to  purchase  Treasury  Issues.  This 
lowered  the  rate  the  Oovemment  had  been 
paying.  The  so-called  free  market  was  a 
highly  advertised  but  temporary  episode. 

Agrlcultiu'e  Is  a  field  In  which  promises 
of  a  "free  market"  and  "no  regimentation" 
encountered  the  realities  of  falling  farm 
prices  and  the  need  for  governmental  ma- 
chinery to  handle  farm  surpluses  caused 
in  part  by  support  prices. 

suspLin  suiiia 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  was 
farced  to  continue  the  purchase  of  surplus 
butter  and  now  the  administration  has  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  millions  of  dollsrs 
worth  of  this  perishable  product.  The  lat- 
est reporto  show  that  the  Oovemment  now 
holds  more  surplus  products  than  were  on 
hand  during  Uie  Truman  administration. 
Declining  farm  prices  have  always  been  an 
acute  political  Issue  and  if  farm  prices  stay 
down  and  Interest  rates  stay  up.  the  Demo- 
cratic congressional  candidates  will  have  a 
ready-made  argument  "^^^lalnst  the  Bisen- 
hower administration  in  1964. 

Labor  Secretary  Martin  P.  Durkln,  who 
was  selected  principally  because  he  was  an 
AFIi  (Aciai  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  has 
become  the  forgotten  man  of  the  Eisenhower 
Cabinet.  Chosen  by  Brownell  and  Summer- 
field  over  the  c^poeition  of  Senator  Tatt, 
Durkln  has  not  been  able  to  build  up  his 
own  staff  or  draft  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations for  revision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Organised  labor  leaders,  whom 
the  Elsenhower  administratlcm  hoped  to  ap- 
pease by  the  Durkln  appointment,  have  been 
generally  critical  of  him  from  the  start. 

Defense  Secretary  Wilson  has  been  a  tar- 
get of  many  Senators  and  Bepreeentatives 
as  well  as  pNUt  of  the  press  for  lUs  cavalier 
attitude  toward  thoaa  who  question  his  acta 
and  statementa.  In  his  appearances  before 
the  Senate  Military  ApproiMiations  Com- 
mittee he  gave  the  impreesion  of  a  sucoees- 
ful  busineee  executive  who  thought  vague, 
evasive  or  contradictory  assertions  were  good 
enough  for  Congress.   Be  was  better  lariefed 


In  his  later  testimony.  Biislnessmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  reported  to  be  critical  of 
him  because  he  has  not  cracked  down  on 
the  military  leaders  who  have  oppoeed  hta 
economy  cuts. 

WILMS  uwporuuta 

State  Secretary  Dulles  has  not  been  a  popu- 
lar Washington  cm:  international  figure.  He 
has  carried  over  into  Oovemment  work  the 
mannerisms  of  a  cautious,  high-priced  cor- 
poration lawyer  whose  words  have  to  be 
studied  carefully  to  see  if  they  mean  what 
they  seem  to  mean.  He  has  been  criticized 
both  for  being  too  tough  and  too  soft  with 
our  European  allies  and  for  not  taking  quick 
advantage  of  the  situations  that  developed 
in  the  Russian  satellite  empire  after  Stalin's 
death. 

His  Department  has  been  demoralized  be- 
cause he  refused  to  stand  up  to  Senator  Mc- 
Cabtht  about  employees  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  for  not  speaking  up  when  McCax- 
tht's  young  traveling  Investigators  Cohn  and 
Schine  started  the  book-b\imlng  campaign. 
He  did  Insist,  against  McCastht's  objections, 
that  Charles  E.  "Chip"  Bohlen  be  confirmed 
as  American  Ambassador  to  Moscow  but  he 
let  Russian  expert  Oeorge  F.  Kennan  and 
other  experienced  officers  resign  when  Mo- 
Castht claimed  they  were  members  of  the 
Acheson  clique. 

After  his  Department  failed  to  clear  Mrs. 
Mildred  McAfee  Horton  for  a  United  Na- 
tions post.  Dulles  found  it  dlfficvUt  to  per- 
suade other  competent  citizens  to  accept 
high  governmental  asslgnmenta  here  and 
abroad.  Obversely.  be  has  approved  the  ap- 
pointment of  some  high  diplomatic  o«W/'ii^i« 
whose  primary  recommendation  was  that 
they  had  contributed  heavily  to  the  Eisen- 
hower campaign  chest. 

Elsenhower  remedied  some  of  the  damsge 
of  Dulles'  appeasement  of  McCastbt.  While 
continuing  to  refuse  to  deal  in  personalities, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  President  had 
McCastht  in  mind  when  he  wrote  to  the 
American  Library  Assoctatlon  convention: 

"Ws  must  In  these  times  be  intelligently 
alert  not  only  to  tl^  fantastic  cunning  of 
Conununist  conspiracy  but  also  the  grave 
dangers  in  meeting  fanaticism  with  ignor-r 
ance.  •  •  •  There  are  some  zealota  •  •  • 
who  would  adopt  a  strangely  unintelligent 
couree.  •  •  •  Freedom  cannot  be  served  by 
the  devices  of  the  tyrant.  •  •  •  Freedom  can- 
not be  censored  into  existence.  And  any 
who  act  as  if  freedom's  defenses  are  to  be 
f oiind  in  suppression  and  suq}lcion  and  fear 
confess  a  doctrine  that  is  alien  to  Amer- 
ica." 

Interior  Secretary  McKay  has  pleased  no 
one  by  his  equivocal  stand  on  ths  qutation 
of  public  and  private  power  developmenta 
One  day  he  appears  to  be  all  out  for  private 
development,  as  when  he  withdrew  the  In- 
terior Department's  opposition  to  the  Hells 
Canyon  development  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
The  next  day  he  appears  to  advocate  limited 
puMIc  development.  Appointmenta  within 
his  Department,  which  deals  mostly  with 
the  West,  have  favored  persons  with  records 
against  Federal  tniUatlve  in  developing  this 
region.  Elsenhower  added  to  the  coixf  uslon 
when  he  caUed  propoeed  addition  to  TVA 
creeping  socialism. 

x'XAT  (jaiTiuaiu 

McKay  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest^ 
criticism  for  recommending  Tom  Ljron  to* 
head  the  Btu-eau  of  Mines  before  finding  out 
that  Lyon  had  a  revocable  pension  from  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Co..  whoee  mining  prop- 
erties he  would  have  supervised. 

Commerce  Secretary  Weeks  has  been  under 
attack  because  of  his  hasty  attempt  to  fire 
Dr.  Allen  V.  Astin  as  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  because  Astin  refused 
to  give  a  dean  bill  of  health  to  a  stcx-age 
battery  additive  caUed  AD-X2.  against  which 
a  postal  fraud  order  had  been  issued. 
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Dr.  Astin  refused  to  be  fired  and  the  Sen-  eratl(  t 
ste  SmaU-BuBtneas  Oonualttee  held  long, 
sometlmee  humorou*  and  quite  tnoonchulve 
hearings  about  the  product  that  was  sold 
for  t36  a  shot.  The  fraud  cntler  has  been 
sxispended  and  We^s  has  had  a  special 
committee  of  scientists  appointed  to  evalu- 
ate the  Bureau's  tests  of  the  stuff  whose 
ingredients  were  said  to  cost  6  cents. 

Weeks,  a  Boston  buslneesman  and  finan- 
cier, was  a  high  tariff  man  before  he  came 
Into  the  Cabinet.  It  Is  reported  that  be- 
caxiae  Bsenhower  believes  International 
trade  Is  a  twtf-way  street  he  is  beginning  to 
shift  his  views.  But  it  is  also  reported  that 
it  is  because  of  differences  between  him  and 
Labor  Secretary  Durkln  the  administration 
has  been  unable  to  agree  on  Its  recommend- 
ations for  amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

Mas.  HcnsT  nocmts 
lirs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  first  Secretary  of 
the  new  Department  of  Health.  Bducatlon. 
and  Welfare,  has  so  far  been  bnmune  to 
severe  criticism.  No  matter  what  they  may 
eventually  say  against  her  handling  of  the 
agency,  it  will  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  was  said  by  Republicans  and  others 
against  her  predecessor.  Oscar  Swing. 

The  two  other  Cabinet  members  of  the 
business  brains  administration  who  have 
avoided  serious  criticism  are  former  Republi- 
can National  Committee  Chairman  Attorney 
Oeneral  Brownell  and  Postmaster  General  er's 
Summerfleld.  Although  neither  has  made  tem 
any  organic  changes  in  his  Department  other 
than  firing  the  top  Democratic  holdovers 
that  could  be  flred  iinder  civil-service  regu- 
lations, each  has  made  a  show  of  activity 
and  has  not  aroused  Congress,  the  press, 
or  the  public 

Republican  critics  of  the  6  months  admin- 
istration are  careful  to  exonerate  Kisenhower 
and  put  the  blame  on  the  political  ineptitude 
of  the  White  House  secretariat.  The  most 
frequent  targets  are  Sherman  Adams,  the 
Assistant  to  the  President;  Thomas  K. 
Stephens,  who  arranges  meetings  with  the 
President,  and  Maj.  Oen.  WUton  B.  "Jerry" 
Persons  (U.  8.  Army.%etlred) ,  the  liaison 
man  with  Congress. 

Adams  and  Stephens  »n  crltldaed  for  "Iso- 
lating" Eisenhower  from  callers  who  think 
they  could  help  him  polltlcaUy.  This  is  a 
common  complaint  against  men  around  a 
President.  More  serious,  however,  Is  the 
charge  that  the  secretariat  does  not  keep 
Blsenhower  adequately  informed  about  what 
Is  going  on  at  the  Capitol  and  throughout 
the  coxmtry. 

Imperfect  liaison  with  Congress  was  re- 
sponsible for  creating  bad  feelings  between  As 
Republicans  and  Democrats  over  the  blpartl-  being 
•an  foreign  policy  Slsenhower  is  pledged  to  *»fo 
retain.    In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  others 
the  President  said  he  would  ask  Congress  inal 
later  for  an  appropriate  resolution  "making  on  the 
clear  that  this  Oovemment  recognizes  no  and 
ktad  of  commitment  contained  in  secret  un-  ^"i^  a 
derstandlngs  of  the  past  with  fmelgn  govern-  and 
mmts    which    permit  •  •  •  ensUvement.-  word 
The  IsoUtlonists  and  nationalists  whooped  man 
this  up  as  an  opportunity  to  go  after  the  Six 
Democrats  for   Yalta   and   Potsdam  agree-  to 
ments. 

The  White  House  draft  of  the  resolution 
•  submitted  to  Congress  did  not  call  for  "re- 
pudiation" of  "secret  agreements"  but  tor 
rejection  of  any  "interpretations  •  •  • 
which  have  been  perverted  to  bring  abovrt  the 
subjugation  of  free  peoples."  DuUes  an- 
notinced  that  for  the  desired  psychological 
effect  abroad  virtual  unanimous  i^>proval 
was  needed. 

The    Bouee    Foreign    Affairs    Committee 
unanlmoualy    ^iproved    the    White    House 
draft  but  the  R^rabllcana — and  ons  Demo-     treaty 
erat— on  tiie  Senate  Foreign  Belattoos  Oosn.     duty 
mittee  insisted  on  rewrlttaig  it  to  eondonn     approva  i 
Boossvott  an4  Ttuman.    Tho  Senats  Demo-     soms  ol 


policy  ootnmlttee  took  a  firm  stand 

this  rerlsloa  and,  prooalsed  a  fight  on 

i  loor  against  it.    Paced  with  a  divided 
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examples  of  poor  congressional  Ilal- 
'ere  the  failiire  to  get  an  admlnlstra- 
JLX  bill  Into  the  House  hopper  before 
an  RxxD  put  in  his  resolution  No.  1  to 
personal  income  taxes  by  11  percent 
j\4ne  30,  the  same  date  the  excess-profits 
due  to  expire,  and  the  failure  of  the 
t  to  learn  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
Committee  had  attached  a  rider  to 
saying  that  this  country  woiild  wlth- 
Qnanclal  support  from  the  United  Na- 
if Red  China  was  admitted  to  that 
Ion.      Elsenhower    learned     about 
ilder  at  a  press  conference  and  had  to 
Ills   legislative   leaders   into   a   special 
House  session  to  get  it  defeated, 
her  mlxup  occurred  when  Acting  Sen- 
It  ajorlty  Leader  Kmowland  annoimced 
di  ly  that  Elsenhower  had  expressed  him- 
d  fferently  about  the  Bricker  amendment 
'"VeMional  leaders  from  what  Dulles  had 
press  conference  the  same  day.     At  w 
oonference  the  next   day  Elsenhower 
■"  to  be  backing  up  Knowijuh)  and 
his  Secretary  of  State's  Interpreta- 
the  proposed  amendment, 
blunders  stem  partly  from  Elsenhow- 
ling  In  the  Army  where  the  staff  sys- 
I^tnnits  the  commander  to  rely  on  In- 
and  recommendations  supplied  by 
.  and  his  own  lack  of  poUtlcal 
It  is  also  debatable  whether  a 
of-the-road  ideal  constitutes  a  defl- 
•hilosophy    of    government,    since    it 
means  a  choice  from  the  extremes 
by  others, 
the  successful  strong  Chief  Executives 
li  century,  including  Republican  WU- 
l^cKlnley,  had  their  own  definite  phUos- 
of  government  and  aU  were  trained  in 
It  Is  no  accident  that  all,  with  the 
of  Truman,  had  been  governors  of 
States. 

Coolldge,  a  former  Oovemor  of  Mas- 

'1,  has  not  been  listed  by  historians 

J  President.    He.  too,  had  a  phllos- 

govemment  but  apparently  thought 

j>erous  times  did  not  call  for  aggres- 

Etecutive  leadership.    Warren  Harding 

former  Senator,  and  Herbert  Hoover 

an  IntemaUonal  engineer  and  then 

i  otOctt.    Neither  was  able  to  doml- 

<f«greeB,  so  Congress  took  the  upper 


Throufi^out  tiM  first  sssston  he  has  rs> 
malned  oo  friendly  terms  with  Democratic 
as  well  as  Republican  leaders.  Be  lias  made 
no  political  enemies.  When  he  exerted  his 
Influence,  Congress  reqxmded.  not  always 
giving  liim  as  much  as  he  asked  but  more 
tlum  would  liave  been  done  Iiad  he  left  the 
decision  entirely  to  Congress.  His  batting 
average  lias  been  only  fair  so  far  but  he  is 
obviously  learning  about  the  intricacies  and 
demands  of  practical  politics.  The  big  test 
will  come  at  the  next  session — in  a  congres- 
sional campaign  year. 
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ivo  PounciAiv 
beneficiary  of  politics  rather  than 
pditlcUn  himself,  Elsenhower  has 
ed  on  the  staff  system  for  letting 
make  the  actual  decisions.    His  orlg- 
ap  polntments  to  high  ofllces  were  based 
--  spade  work  of  Brownell.  Summerfield 
I  ler  politicians.    Later  Sherman  Adams 
arge  say  and  he  ccmsulted  with  Taft 
^er  congreasinal  leaders.     The  latest 
that  NaUonal  Chairman  Hall  is  the 
lee  alwut  Jobs,  large,  and  small, 
^nths  is  too  short  a  period  on  which 
-*  whether  historians  will  describe 
as  a  strong  President.    He  has 
more  within  the  last  month 
predicted  lie  would.     He  won  a 
tngagement  against  Chairman  Rbd 
excess-profits  tax  and  several  sklr- 
on  specific  Issues  against  McCAnHT. 
leaders  killed  a  proposal  by  Rep- 
SntPsoM,  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
endangered  the  reclproeal-trade- 
program.  He  overcame  Senator 
opposltlm  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Siganlsatlon  treaties  fixing  the  off- 
"us  of  Americans  abroad.     He  got 
of   more   foreign-aid   funds  than 
his  stipportets  eqiected. 


s<uus 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATI8 
Mondaw,  August  i,  1953 

Ur.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
S.  2548,  a  bUl  to  facilitate  the  admlnls- 
tratlon  of  the  national  forests  and  other 
lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  use.  Improvement,  and  develop- 
ment thereof:  to  stabilize  the  livestock 
Industry  dependent  thereon;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racou. 
as  follows: 

DaPSITMKHT  or  AOMIC'ULTUSa. 
Wathinpton,  D.  C,  August  3,  1953. 
Hon.  Obobox  D.  Anuw, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Affrleulturt 
and  Forestrjf,  United  State*  Senate. 
Dkax  SxNAToa  Ancxit:  Reference  is  mad* 
to  your  request  of  Augiist  8  for  a  report  on 
8.  254S,  a  bUl  to  facllltete  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  forests  and  other  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  to  provide  for  the  orderly  use. 
improvement,  and  development  thet^eof;  to 
stabilize  the  livestock  industry  dependent 
thereon;  and  for  other  purposes.  This  lUll 
U  identical  to  H.  R.  8787,  by  Congreesmaa 
Hops. 

The  objective  of  S.  SMS  is  to  Clarify  and 
specUy  the  procedures  to  bs  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  administering 
the  grazing  reAources  of  the  national  forests 
and  the  title  in  Bankhead-Jones  lands  la 
the  14  Western  SUtes. 

The  bill  deals  with  construction  of  rang* 
improvements  by  permittees;  tranafer  of 
grazing  prtvlleges;  base  property  standards: 
an  economic  study  to  help  develop  a  metliod 
for  determining  gracing  fees;  boards  at  ap- 
peal with  respect  to  grazing  uses;  formal 
hearings  and  appeals  to  the  courte.  The  bUl 
also  spells  out  certain  exceptions  to  its  pro- 
visions, and  recognises  the  importance  of 
aU  resources  and  uses  of  these  lands. 

Following  U  a  simunary  of  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  a  comparison  of  whei«- 
in  these  provisions  differ  from  existing  law. 

Section  1.  Coverage  of  the  bill:  The  blU 
would  apply  to  the  national  forests  and  title 
in  Bankhead-Jones  lands  in  tlie  14  Western 
States. 

Section  2.  Improvements: 

The  Secretary  U  authorised  to  promoU  and 
encourage  ocmstrucUon  of  rangs  improvo- 
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ments  by  graalnf  pcrmitteca.  As  sn  tneen- 
tive  to  permittees  to  undertake  moch  action 
at  tlietr  own  expenss.  ttie  Secretary  Is  au- 
tborissd  to  agree  with  psmlttees  on  the 
terms  \mder  wliich  resulting  increased  graa- 
ing  capacity  wUl  be  made  available  to  tliem. 

Recent  changes  In  ailmlnLstratlve  practice 
now  assure  psmlttees  the  benefits  of  in- 
creasing grasing  ei^iacity  resiUting  from  tlieir 
own  investments. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  provide  for 
eocnpensatlon  to  permittees  for  the  loss  u( 
improvements  constructed  by  them  with  tlie 
approval  ot  the  Secretary,  where  the  loes  Is 
caused  by  Oovemment  action  and  not  by  the 
unlawful  act  of  tlie  permittee.  No  permit 
shall  be  issued  to  a  new  permittee  to  use 
improvements  constructed  by  a  prior  per- 
mittee, unless  the  latter  has  been  compen- 
ssted.  eltliar  by  the  Oovsmment  or  by  the 
new  permittee. 

Ttie  Secretary  has  aotbcrtty  under  eylstlng 
law  to  compensate  permittees  for  loss  of 
improvements.  Ttils  proposal  directs  lilm  to 
provids  such  compensation.  Issuance  at  per- 
mit to  a  new  permittee  where  the  prior  per- 
mittee has  not  been  compensated  for  im- 
provements by  eitlier  the  Oovemment  or  ths 
new  permittee  Is  not  now  prohibited. 

Ssctton  8.  Transfers  of  grasing  prlvUeges: 

The  Secretary  shall  specify  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  wlilch  transfers  of  grasing 
privileges  may  be  made.  No  reduction  in 
grasing  permite  may  be  made  at  time  ot 
transfer  steely  on  account  of  the  tranafer. 

Under  preesnt  regulations  the  Secretary  or 
his  rspressntetlvs  speclfiee  Um  terms  and 
eondttions  under  wlilch  the  preference  may 
be  transferred.  Preesnt  administrative  in- 
strucUodM  prohibit  rsdvietlons  at  time  ot 
transfer  soMy  because  of  the  transfer.  A 
piopoeed  new  administrative  policy,  now 
under  eonsidsratlon,  would  provids  that  pro- 
tection redvcttons  would  be  made  as  and 
when  needed  without  relation  to  any  transfer 
of  grasing  prtvilsges. 

Section  4.  Base  property: 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  maintain  base 
property  standards  ooasiderlng  land,  water, 
or  ranch  or  ranee  improvemente  iiased  upon 
customary  prsctles  ot  the  locality  and  to  re- 
quire thess  standards  as  a  qualification  for  a 
gracing  privilege. 

The  requirements  In  section  4  do  not  differ 
from  present  practice. 

Section  S.  Economic  study:  H 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  a  oom- 
prehenstve  soonomlc  study  to  obtain  infor- 
mation needed  to  estebllah  a  method  of  de- 
termining grasing  feee.  The  Secretary  is 
tnatructed  to  ooaitdmr  all  relevant  facts  and 
circumstances.  The  Secretary  Is  to  submit 
his  recommendations  to  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  both  Houses  within'  2  years, 
and  pending  this  submission  existing  meth- 
ods of  determining  grasing  fees  shall  remain 
in  effect. 

Tlie  provlalon  directing  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  study  and  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  is  new. 

Section  6.  Board  of  appeals: 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  prescribe  by 
regulation  a  procedure  whereby  actions  of 
departmental  olBcers  may.  upon  appeal,  be 
reviewed.  In  the  event  of  an  appeal  from 
dedalons  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice or  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Secre- 
tary shall.  If  requested  by  ^e  appellant, 
refer  the  case  to  an  advisory  bocutl  of  ap- 
peals. Tlie  board  shall  consist  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  but  not  a  realdent  of  the  State  In 
which  ttie  dispute  arose;  the  second  member 
is  to  iM  selected  by  the  appellanti  and  the 
ttiird  memtier  Is  to  be  selected  t»y  the  other 
two  Init  Bliall  not  be  an  employee  of  tlie 
Vederal  or  any  State  Oovemmente  or  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  Uveetoek  Industry. 


nor  a  resident  at  tba  State  In  which  the 
dispute  arose. 

Present  administrative  procedure  provides 
for  a  five-man  advisory  board  sppointsd  liy 
the  Secretary  from  memliers  at  the  D^isrt- 
ment  (but  not  the  Forest  Service)  te  eonsidsr 
appeals  from  dectslons  ct  tbm  Cbiat  ot  tte 
Forest  Service. 

Present  procedure  also  provides  for  sppsal 
at  administrative  decisions  to  progreeslvely 
higher  levels  wlttiln  ttie  Forest  Serrloe.  A 
dissatisfied  grasing  permittee  can  appeal  to 
the  immediate  superior  of  the  officer  mak- 
ing the  decision  aU  the  way  from  ranger  to 
the  Chief  Forester.  Or  lie  may,  if  lie  de- 
sires, have  tils  case  heard  lyy  the  losal  grac- 
ing advisory  lioerd,  wtilch  then  adviaee  the 
Forest  Supervisor. 

Sections  7.  8,  0.  and  10.  Formal  liearlngs 
and  appeals  to  the  courte: 

Tliese  sections  provide  in  detail  ttie  pro- 
cedure to  lie  followed  where  any  person  who 
is  aggrieved  by  any  order  of  the  Secretary 
made  pursuant  to  section  8  may  request  a 
formal  tiearlng.  Tlie  request  for  the  hearing 
must  contain  such  Information  and  alle- 
gations as  the  Secretary  prescrllies.  The 
hearing  stiall  be  held  In  ttie  State  in  wlilch 
ttie  dispute  atjse.  Tlie  appellant  may  ap- 
peal te  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  from  ttie 
decision  of  the  Secretary  based  vpon  such 
formal  hearing.  Ttie  proper  circuit  court  Is 
that  wlttiln  whose  Jurisdiction  the  formal 
tiearlng  was  tiekL  Ttie  court  is  limited  in  ite 
review  to  the  record  made  tiefore  the  Sec- 
retary and  must  determine  that  the  Secre- 
tary's actions  were  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  ttie  law  before  remanding  or 
taking  any  action  contrary  to  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary.  The  request  for  formal 
tiearlng  or  the  petition  to  ttie  court  would 
not  operate  to  stiapend  tlie  i^ipUcatlon  of 
the  deciaion  unices  so  ordered  by  eittier  the 
Secretary  or  tlie  court. 

Preeent  law  does  not  auttiorlae  formal 
hearing  or  stetutory  appeals  to  the  courts. 
However,  courte  will  grant  r^ief  from  arbi- 
trary or  ci^iricloua  actions  of  public  oflioers. 

Section  11.  Exceptions  to  the  bill: 

"mis  section  speclficaUy  llmlte  the  review 
of  decisions  of  tlie  Secretary  with  respect 
to  grazing  to  ttie  manner  prescribed  In  the 
act.  It  stetes  that  notlilng  In  the  act  would 
restrict  ttie  auttiorlty  at  ttie  Secretary  to  limit 
or  dlecontinue  the  grasing  use  of  any  lands 
in  ordsr  to  prevent  injury  to  such  lands 
from  grazing,  or  to  ctiange  the  tise  of  any 
lands,  and  provides  tliat  the  formal  hearings 
and  appeals  procedures  at  seetlcsis  7,  8,  and 
9  atiall  not  apply  to  protection  adjustmente 
and  ctianges  of  nee. 

Section  12.  Recognition  oi  ottier  uees: 

This  section  statee  a  congressional  pol- 
icy ttiat  the  Secretary  atiafi  give  considera- 
tion to  all  resources  and  uses,  including  graz- 
ing, waterstied  conservation,  tlmtier  produc- 
tion, recreation,  mining,  and  wildlife. 

The  Department  tias  considered  carefully 
the  probable  effecte  ot  8.  SMS.  It  feeU  ttiat 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  tienefit  tlie 
holders  of  grazing  prlvUeges.  It  also  feels 
that  the  bill  would  not  hamper  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  forests  or  Bankliead- 
Jones  lands;  ttiat  it  would  not  interfere  vrith 
the  management  and  protection  of  the  range 
resources;  and  that  It  would  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  multiple-use  objectives  of  the 
national  foreste  and  importance  of  all  re- 
sources and  uses  on  ttie  putilic  lands  under 
ttie  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary. 

TlM  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  a  2548. 

Ttie  Bureau  ot  tlM  Budget  advises  tbat 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  sulmisslon  of 
this  report. 

smoertiy  yours. 

B.T.  BBraow, 


DmIct  <Wf 
Has  Two  Smtccs  To  B^  Caas  FroM— 
la  FUerd  Tmim 
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IH  THS  BODSS  OF  BSPRXSKMTATIVSS 
Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  L.  J.  Salter,  of  the  Salter  Can- 
ning CX>.:  a  copy  of  Mr.  Salter's  letter  to 
Mr.  Howrey.  Cbalrman.  Federal  Trada 
Oommission.  and  a  clipping  from  tha 
New  Toric  Times  oi  July  16,  1953.  con- 
cerning the  problems  discussed  In  the 
correspondence.   They  are  as  follows: 
Sauzx  CAmfnta  Co., 
North  Roae.  N.  T..  Juljf  28.  !95J. 
Bepreeentative  WBicar  Patmam, 

Wmahington.  2>.  C. 

DBsa  Ms.  PAncAii:  Tou  shaU  be  interested 
in  ttie  in^k*— ^  letter  we  tiave  addressed  to 
Chairman  Howzey  (tf  the  Federal  Trade  C<mi- 


We  also  attach  a  cliw>ing  from  ttie  July 
16  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  "Refiner 
Aliandons  Zinc  Tlesing  Point."  Tlie  refiner 
seenw  to  tiave  priced  itself  out  of  the  mar- 
ket under  ttie  base  point  system. 

We  Imy  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  eorru- 
gated  cases.  The  manxif actiirea  tiave  a  uni- 
form delivered  price,  irrespective  of  tlie  cxis- 
tomer's  «l««t«~»«»  freiglitwise.  We  in  recent 
years  iMve  diseontinued  Imylng  from  our  for- 
mer source,  only  46  miles  distance  from  us. 
Ttiey  are  now -almost  on  liended  knee,  plead- 
ing ttiat  we  Iray  eo  that  we  shall  pay  tha 
freight  on  an  equivalent  quantity  of  cases 
going  to  one  of  ttielr  distant  customos— > 
ttiat's  wtiat  it  amoimte  to. 
Very  truly  yours. 

SAuna  CAHnnra  CO« 
U  J. 


Jin.T  28.  195S. 
Xdwaib  F.  Bowsrr, 

Chairwtau.  Federal  Trade  CommiatUm, 
WoMhtngton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Sib:  In  recent  correspondence  witb 
you  we  liave  twice  put  ttie  question :  "Oo  you 
consider  ttie  situation  'healthy',  that  we  can 
buy  tin  cans  from  only  two  sources  7"  (Amer- 
ican. Continental  Can.)  Twice  you  liave 
duclEed  answering,  in  spite  of  ttie  fact  tliaS 
our  question  arose  from  yotir  alleged  stete- 
ment  some  weelcs  ago  at  ttie  Univeraity  of 
Vi«»hig«n  ttiat  you  intended  to  prevoit  un- 
healthy business  conditions.  We  painted  out 
ttiat  ttie  malOng  of  tin  cans  is  a  fairly  simple 
process,  that  the  patente  have  all  expired 
and  ttiat,  early  In  ttils  century,  there  were 
over  150  can  makers  In  the  land.  We  also 
suggested  ttiat.  since  there  were  only  two 
can  makers  we  can  buy  from,  might  it  not 
l3e  a  case  of  "soft  competition, "  to  wlilch  we 
received  no  reply. 

(We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  dated  July 
24  from  your  assistant,  Josej^  B.  Sheehy,  In 
which  he  says :  "Ttie  test  wtUch  this  Oommis- 
sion must  apply  in  ite  consideration  of  a 
case  is  not  ttie  tiealth  cr  alieencc  ttiereof.** 
and  so  forth,  amounting  to  a  refutation  of 
your  statement  at  ttie  University  ot  Mich- 
igan.) 

We  attach  a  report  Jtist  received  from  Dun 
*  Bradstreet  announcing  Continental  Can^i 
acquisition  of  the  Sbellman  Prodocta  Corp. 
of  Ctilcago,  comprising  also  six  SheUman  sub- 
sidiaries reaching   into   Mexico.   Coloaitala* 
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BtmU.  and  Panama.    In  the  past 

two  W0  bave  reoelved  aereral  noUeea  of  auch 

aoqvdsltlons  by  Continental,  alao  American. 

80  the  "corporate  ocmoentratlan''  oontlnuea 

unabated. 

As  a  reminder:  The  antitrust  lavs  were 
established  to  protect  small  business.  They 
are  to  be  administered  In  the  Interest  of 
small  business  not  Ug  business.  If  you  are 
not  aware  of  this  or  if  you  do  not  sympathise 
with  this  theals,  then  you  are  In  the  wrong 
stalL 

You  also  failed  to  answer  our  question, 
namely,  that  if  you  consider  It  "healthy" 
that  we  can  buy  tin  cans  from  only  two  can 
makers,  then  would  you  condone  there  even- 
tually being  only  two  giant  food  canneries 
in  this  vast  land?  Prom  your  silence  on  the 
first  portion,  we  assume  you  could  see  no 
evil  in  the  latter. 

As  the  writer  pointed  out  In  an  earUer 
letter,  we  have  in  the  past  been  very  co- 
operative. The  writer  has  been  a  Oovem- 
ment  witness  in  antitrust  cases.  It  is  sad  but 
It  is  true  that,  under  the  present  admin- 
ifitration,  we  are  preenlightened  on  the  proc- 
esses under  way  and  that  we  are  no  longer 
cooperative  with  a  number  of  agencies  seek- 
ing voluntary  information.  Since  the  ad- 
ministration— and  the  PTC — are  bent  on 
playing  with  the  big  boys,  they  shall  have 
to  limit  their  Information  from  those  sources. 
We  should  like  to  know  just  how  widely 
Boread  Is  this  revolt  by  small  business. 
Have  you  any  data  on  it?  The  National 
Canners  Association's  directors  were  all  ready 
to  come  out  in  favor  of  the  Capehart  amend- 
ments— and  then  backed  down.  We  are 
aware  that  the  NCA.  if  its  directors  took 
such  a  stand,  was  to  lose  a  number  of  old 
members.  How  many  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  surmise  it  was  substantial  from  the  point 
of  view  of  dues. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Saltbb  Cam^iiro  Co. 
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the  flat  rate  of  ll.as  cents.  West 
consumers  who  formerly  paid  11.83 
will  pay  the  new  rate  of  11.50  cents. 

A.  B.  Co.  said  Its  price  of  regular 

;rade  sine — ^used  to  make  brass — will 

cents  a  pound  delivered  east  of  the 

Divide  and  ia.86  cents  west  of 

divide.     Special  high-grade  sine — used 

in  die-casting — will  be   la.TS  cents 

east  of  the  divide  and  IS  cents  west 

<tf  tb4  divide. 
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rn^Mn  the  Wew  York  Times  of  July  1«,  1963] 
Bsmnot    Abamoohb    Znrc    Basino    Ponrr 

AJCmCAH    SlCSLTDtC    CO.    ACTS    W    ScrTINQ 

PMJcma    roB    ATUurnc.    Pacxtic,    Mmwcsr 
RaoiON — Distant     Akzab     Binbittkd — ^Bia 
C0MCSSK8  List  Pona  Rxasons  roa  Daor- 
mra  THAOinoif  al  Pouct  ok  Quotattohs 
The  American  Smelting  ft  Refining  Co.. 
one  of  the  Nation's  major  suppliers  of  sine, 
annoiinced    a   price    action    yesterday   that 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  prime  western  zinc  to  consumers  in  the 
Cast  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  although  in- 
creasing the  cost  to  some  customers  in  the 
Midwest. 

The  company  annovmced  that  its  price  of 
iwime  western  sine  would  be  raised  by  one- 
fourth  cent  a  pound,  to  11%  cents  effective 
today;  but  that  it  was  immediately  discon- 
tinuing the  practice,  traditional  in  the  indus- 
try, of  selling  prime  western  on  the  basis  ot 
delivery  at  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  with  the  freight 
cost  from  there  to  the  actual  delivery  point 
to  be  paid  by  the  buyer. 

The  new  price  of  11>4  cents  a  poimd  win 
apply  to  all  deliveries  to  customers  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide. Consumers  west  of  the  divide  will  be 
charged  1154  cents,  a  premium  of  one-fourth 
cent. 

stksl  icnxs  MAjoa  ussas 

Steel  mills  are  the  major  oonstmiers  of 
prime  western  grade  sine,  which  is  used 
chiefly  for  galvanising  steel  products  for 
protection  against  corrosion. 

Because  of  the  freight  differentials  to  con- 
suming points  distant  from  Bast  St.  Louis. 
cons\imers  In  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  here- 
tofore had  been  paying  11.81  cents  a  pound; 
Ohio  customers  had  been  paying  aboitt  11.51 
cents;  and  those  in  the  big  metalworklng  sec- 
tfOB  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  in  Con- 
aectleutk   llM   cents.    AU   these   wlU   not 
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company  gave  the  following  reasons 

from  the  conventional  practice 

ketlng  prime  western  on  the  basis  of 

at  Bast  St.  Louis  plus  freight  to  the 

point: 

astern  sIac  has  been  the  only 
nonferrous  metal  on  which  the  price 
ocHisumer  varlea  widely  depending  on 
point.     Current  delivery  different- 
copper  and  lead  are  small.    There  is 
delivery  differential  whatever  on  alumi- 
the  higher  grades  of  zinc, 
steady  rise  in  railroad  freight  rates 
consumers  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
areas  at  too   great  a  disadvantage. 
,  compared  with  lCldweste.-n  con- 
.    In  consequence  of  the  imiform  de- 
prlce  of  hi^  grade  and  special  high- 
zinc,  and  the  varying  price  of  prime 
sine,  consumers    in    certain   areas 
Uttle  or   no   inducement  to  tise   the 
prime  Western  sine  for  pxirposes  for 
it  would  be  suitable. 

premiums  for  prime  Western  zinc 

consuming  points  tend  to  nullify 

of  the  import  tariff  on  shipments 

European   zinc   smelters.    Under    the 

Louis  basing  point  system,  the  Buro- 

imelter  Is  in  a  position  to  realise  as 

price  at  an  eastern  consuming  point. 

payment   of   duty,   as   the    domestic 

can  realize  at  Bast  St.  Louis. 

increased  steel-making  facilities  on 

and  Pacific  coasts  promise  an 

in  the  proportion  of  prime  western 

consumed  in  these  areas,  which  already 

half  of  the  entlrs  supply  of  this 
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ION.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOWAMA 

IN  T^  BODSB  (V  RSPRBSENTATTVXS 
Monday.  August  3. 1953 

BROOKS     of     Louisiana.    ISr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

I  wish  to  Include  the  following 

edltoiial  from  the  Shreveport  Journal  of 

1953: 
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_  our  program  of  foreign  aid.  the 

States  is  still  pouring  billions  of  dol- 

«  American  people's  dollars — Into  the 

>f  the  nations  which  are  betrajring  us 

with  the  Reds,  apparently  in  the 

that  this  is  the  beet  way  to  have 

n  itions  as  "true  blue  friends"  again  In 

9  3t  of  world  war  m. 

:  orelgn-aid  business  not  only  has  gone 

but  never  should  have  been  extended 

free  basis,  in  the  first  place. 

,  it's  altruistic,  and  all  that,  but 

i'<H-ked  ourselves  into  a  situation  In 

( ur  own  well  is  about  to  go  dry  while 

»  fill  a  sieve  with  water  frmn  it. 

I.  there  are  those  who  have  argued 
deny  all-out.  endless  aid  to  our  war- 
would  be  to  deliver  them,  tied  and 
to  ths  oommunlsts. 


CO  use. 
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If  that  Is  the  ease,  then  we  ars  mtnlf 
renting— not  buying— these  AUies'  frleado 
ship.  When  the  rent  comes  due  and  the  well 
Is  dry,  the  Communists  will  have  them.  any« 
way.  And,  with  our  national  wealth  gone,  ws 
wont  have  such  chance  of  bucking  the  Reds 
alone,  either. 

But  we  are  not  ready  to  oonoede  that  this 
Is  the  case. 

We  still  believe  that  the  people  of  Western 
Burope  will  fight  on  our  side  against  oommu- 
nism,  if  the  chips  are  down.  But  they  wont. 
If  we  keep  on  making  them  dependent  upon 
us. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
t\imed  our  friends  into  biuns.  at  least  tem* 
p<n»rily,  by  handing  them  outright  dolea. 

The  foreign  nations  which  have  benefited 
through  American  generosity  have  assumed 
that  the  money  wUl  keep  on  coming,  thus 
have  done  less  than  they  could  to  raise  funds 
from  their  own  taxpayers. 

Meanwhile,  our  own  taxes  and  our  own 
national  debt  have  grown  higher  and  higher. 
The  time  has  come,  not  only  to  cut  down 
on  foreign  aid.  but  to  revise  the  manner  in 
which  it  Is  distributed.  A  friend  who  lent 
willing  to  try  to  pay  back  at  least  a  part  at 
money  which  is  g^ven  to  him  in  time  of  dl»- 
trees  isn't  much  of  a  friend.  A  moratorliun 
isnt  much,  but  at  least  it's  an  acknowledg- 
ment. 

On  the  favorable  side  of  of  the  foreign-aid 
program,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  tha 
money  we  have  poured  into  Burope  has  dona 
much  good,  despite  the  waste  which  has 
s<Hnetimes  accompanied  its  expenditure. 

It  has  aided  greatly  in  the  rehabUitation 
of  war-torn  Allied  oountriee  and  it  has 
helped  theee  nations  rearm  against  tbm 
threat  of  ever-spreading  communism. 

President  Bisenhower.  while  agreeing  with 
congreesional  leaders  that  the  program 
should  be  reduced  i^fpreciably,  fears  that  to 
cut  It  beyond  his  own  recommendations, 
would  be  to  Jeopardise  America's  security, 
and.  undoubtedly,  there  Is  much  to  his  argu- 
ment. His  request  for  an  expenditure  this 
year  of  some  96  ^  billion.  It  should  be  noted, 
is  $34  bUUon  less  than  former  Prealdent 
Truman  had  recommended— and  the  House 
has  already  lopped  •1,100,000.000  off  ths 
Elsenhower  proposal. 

When  viewed  in  this  Il^t,  perhapa,  tha 
foreign-aid  program  already  has  bean  eut 
enough. 

Such  a  view,  though.  Just  doesnt  seem  to 
Jibe  with  the  hard,  cold  facts  oC  recent  d»> 
velopmenta. 

The  billion-dollar  cut  which  the  House  has 
voted  is  only  half  the  amount  which  allied 
nations— our  "friends" — have  picked  up  in 
trading  with  the  Chineee  Reds  since  the 
Korean  -war  began.  Diehard  opponents  of 
foreign  aid  could  argue  logically  that,  sine* 
the  United  States  doesn't  seem  to  be  doing 
anything  to  stop  this  trading,  anyway.  It 
might  as  well  give  the  allied  nations  Its  fuU 
blessing  in  their  dealings  with  the  enemy 
and  hope  that  they  can  Increase  their  profits 
to  the  point  that  they  no  longer  need  this 
Nation's  help. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  situation 
Is  that,  while  building  up  the  armed  forces 
of  the  allies,  we  are  neglecting  our  own. 

The  United  States  Army  today  doeant  haw 
enough  money  to  pay  for  2  weeks  of  summer 
training  for  all  of  its  reservisU  who  are  will- 
ing to  leave  their  civilian  Jobs  and  take  it 

and  these  are  the  boys  who  have  had  It  In 
the  neck  ever  since  the  Korean  "police  ae« 
tlon"  started. 

And.  not  to  be  overlooked.  Is  the  possi- 
bility that,  actually,  with  our  foreign  aid, 
we  may  be  building  up  the  armed  might  of 
nations  which  could  tvan  It  against  us  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  world.  If  this  seems 
incongruous,  take  another  took,  at  the  alllea' 
trading  with  the  enemy — and  then  recall 
how  we  all  regarded  the  Ohlneee  and  the 
Russians  as  bosom  pals  back  in  the  days  of 
World  War  n. 
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TSils  "searjr**  side  of  tha  picture  mors  than 
jiutifies  the  attitude  of  Ooogreaamen  who 
sre  asking  for  still  further  cuts  In  loreign 
aid. 

It  may  be  a  good  thing  that  the  average 
man  haant  been  asked  what  to  do  about  tha 
issue.  Considering  the  imoertalnty  of  a  na- 
t4on  which  must  admit  that,  today,  "our 
enemiea  are  our  friends  and  our  friends  are 
our  enemiea,"  the  average  man  In  appraising 
foreign  aid.  would  say: 

"Cut  It  in  two,  and  see  what  happens." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELFORD  A  CEDERBERG 

or  MtCTflBAW 

IN  THB  HOOBB  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Mondap.  Auffutt  3. 19S3 

Mr.  CS3CRBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  session  of  the  83d  Congress  Is  about 
to  adjourn. 

We  were  In  session  from  January  S 
for  a  total  of  116  days — legislative.  The 
Eisenhower  administration,  which  took 
over  reins  of  Oovemment  on  January 
20,  has  been  in  office  a  slightly  lesser 
period  of  time. 

During  these  7  months  the  framework 
of  the  new  Republican  administration 
has  been  built.  Around  that  framework 
the  structure  which  we  envisioned  when 
presenting  our  program  to  the  Toters 
last  fall  is  taking  form.  The  new  admin- 
istration— the  executire  branch  and 
Congress — has  vigorously  tackled  the 
problems  t;  hlch  we  inherited  and  which 
are  the  result  of  SO  years  of  a  political 
philosophy  containing  many  features 
which  we  feel  have^no  place  in  good, 
sound  representative  government. 

Like  a  newly  launched  ship  on  its  In- 
itial ••shakedown"  trip  during  which 
operational  adjustments  are  made  in  the 
new  machinery,  our  new  administration 
has  gone  through  such  a  period.  There 
have  been  adjustments  and  readjust- 
ments to  insure  that  all  segments  will 
fit  into  the  one  pattern  which  is  essential 
in  restoring  confidence,  econooiy,  and 
efficiency  in  Government.  Leadership 
Is  bearing  fruit  There  have  been  handi- 
caps to  be  overcome  and  many  still  exist. 
Ctoe  of  these  is  that  many  persons  in 
high  policy-enforcing  positions  were  in- 
herited from  the  former  administration. 
They  are  sympathetic  to  its  philosophies, 
they  owe  their  Jobs  to  it  but  they  cannot 
be  removed  under  existing  civil-service 
laws  because  they  were  shrewdly  blan- 
keted into  the  system  by  the  former  ad- 
ministration. 

Truce  in  Korea  Is  finally  an  accom- 
plished fact  The  wisdom  and  patience 
of  President  Eisenhower  in  dealing  with 
the  Korean  situation  and  his  firmness  In 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  have  been  out- 
standing. Tills  tragic  "police  actton"  in 
Korea  has  cost  us  heavily  In  lives,  in 
heartaches  and  in  money.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  is  clear  to  the  Rtisslans 
that  our  new  foreign  policy  is  one  of  ac- 
tion Instead  of  reaction  to  the  moves  of 
the  igr^iwiit^ 


During  these  7  months,  the  Elaen- 
faower  admlntstration  has  moved  for- 
ward on  its  pledge  to  put  the  Oovem- 
ment*s  fiscal  house  in  order.  After  30 
years  of  tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend, 
and  elect  and  dect.  it  win  take  more 
than  an  overnight  miracle  to  plug  the 
holes.  A  good  start  has  been  made  and 
the  agencies  of  Oovemmmt  know  the 
administration  means  business.  The 
high  type  of  men  who  have  been  chosen 
by  the  President  to  head  the  executive 
departments  are  determined  to  restore 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Michigan's  Arthur  K.  Summerfleld. 
Postmaster  General,  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  and  is  a  good  example  of 
the  maimer  in  which  the  Eisenhower 
Cabinet  is  tackling  tbew  problems.  In  6 
months  the  postal  d^leit  has  been  cut 
more  than  half— from  $716  million  to 
$315  mmion. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress  as  the  new  adminis- 
tration took  over  Government  While  I 
have  not  always  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration during  these  months,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  our  Government 
is  in  good  hands,  and  as  time  goes  by  real 
progress  will  be  made  toward  a  stable 
fiscal  policy  and  sound  administration. 
President  Elsenhower  has  told  me  per- 
sonally he  does  not  expect  us  to  follow 
him  blindly  nor  does  he  ask  us  to  com- 
promise our  Judgment  This  is  a  re- 
freshing change  from  the  attitude  of  the 
two  previous  executives. 


Tteasury  ofllclals  have  pointed  out 
necessity  of  raising  the  debt  limitation. 
I  voted  for  this  proposal  when  it  was 
presented  to  the  House  for  In  my  opinion 
there  was  no  other  course.  This  ad- 
ministration Inherited  about  $80  billic« 
In  obligations  contracted  for  by  the 
previous  administration  and  in  the  next 
few  months  the  man  will  be  knocking  on 
the  door  of  the  Treasury  with  about  $40 
billion  of  these  c.  o.  d.'s.  Even  though 
we  did  cut  $13  billion  from  the  Truman 
budget  and  put  many  economies  into 
effect,  these  will  not  show  up  in  time  to 
offset  part  of  these  c.  o.  d.'B  before  the 
present  debt  limit  is  reached.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  authorities  on  Govem- 
mmt  finance.  However,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  decided  to  postpone 
any  action — for  the  time  being— on  in- 
creadng  the  limitation.  The  President 
has  withdrawn  his  request,  and.  If  the 
limit  is  reached  before  January,  he  can 
call  the  Congress  back  into  q;>eclal 
session. 

R.UOOIMO  THB  BOUB 

Executive  departments  have  not 
waited  for  the  Congress  to  force  them 
Into  action  by  reducing  amiropriatlons, 
but  during  these  7  months  they  have 
made  many  moves  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures and  effect  savings.  A  few  examples 
are  the  following: 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
streamlined  Its  organization,  reducing  its 
regional  offices  from  17  to  9,  at  an  esti- 
mated saving  of  $6  minion. 

Interior  Secretary  McKay  has  eUmi- 
nated  program  staff,  sune  international 
activities  and  curtailed  infonaation  of- 


fice to  cape  estimated  quartor  of  a  mil- 
Ikm  doUara. 

Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey 
ganiaed  his  own  office,  saving  an 
mated  $147,000  annuaUy.  rtiminating  30 
Jobs.  Ordered  S3  more  Jobs  paying  a 
total  of  $230,000  abolished  July  1. 


By  reducing  payrolls,  the  Government 
is  able  to  turn  ba^  to  private  owners 
23  rented  buildings  no  longer  needed. 

Federal  employment  has  been  re- 
duced at  the  rate  of  about  13,000  per- 
sons per  month  since  this  administration 
took  over. 

Veterans*  Administration  wfll  save  an 
estimated  $600,000  by  automatically  re- 
newing veterans'  insurance,  thus  saving 
a  great  amount  of  pi4>erwork.  No  cuts 
were  made  in  VA  requests  for  hospitaU- 
zation  of  service-connected  and  needy 
veterans. 


State  Deiru'tment  aides  to  travel  caUn 
class  on  ships  to  overseas  posts  Instead  of 
transocean  airliners;  President  turns 
back  yacht  WOUamsburg  used  by  Mr. 
Truman  for  his  cruises,  also  the  Florida 
vacation  retreat  at  Key  West;  the  pickle 
slogan  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  variety 
competition,  for  instead  of  10  varieties 
of  paper  clips,  agencies  now  have  4,  and 
Instead  of  18  varieties  of  paper  towels, 
they  now  have  5.  Instead  of  3  catalogs 
with  24,000  itans.  Defense  Department 
now  has  1  catalog  with  15,000  items. 
These  are  only  a  few  new  economies. 

Ten  new  reorganization  plans  and  a 
iww  Hoover  Commission  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  new  Congress.  Former 
Republican  President  Hoover  wlU  head 
second  Commission  to  recommend  fur- 
ther improvements  in  govemmtot. 

Problems  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
relations  are  to  be  studied  by  a  Com- 
mission we  authorized  in  PuMic  Law  100 
to  ascertain  combined  extent  of  Federal 
aid  now  in  operation  and  the  extent  it 
is  needed. 

Other  major  legislative  actions  In- 
clude turning  tidelands  over  to  the 
States:  extension  of  Mutual  Security  and 
Trade  Agreements  Acts;  extension  of 
excess-profits  taxes;  strengthoiing  Es- 
pionage Act;  creating  SmaU  Business 
Administration;  barring  flammable  ma- 
terial from  interstate  commerce ;  extend- 
ing President's  control  over  exports; 
authorizing  emergency  drought  aid;  re- 
vising and  extending  National  Housing 
Act;  providing  aid  to  school  districts  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities;  admittii« 
214,000  special  quota  immigrants;  au- 
thorising postal  rate  study. 


A  New  Proposal  lo  Hdp  Ike  Lad*- 
Bwsmess  Has 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKR 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  TBK  BOOSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  Augutt  3, 1953 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    Mr. 
J6aep!i  Kotodny  is  managing  dlrectoc  ol 
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the  National  Association  of  Tobacco  Dis« 
tributors.  Inc.  He  has  been  active  in 
that  field  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
has  therefore  eriven  much  thought  and 
consideration  to  proposals  that  effect 
small  business. 

Mr.  Kolodny  has  recently  offered  a 
novel  suggestion,  which  was  introduced 
as  a  bill  in  the  House  on  July  29.  1953, 
by  Mr.  MxTCALT,  H.  R.  6619.  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
A  similar  bill.  S.  2575,  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  August  1. 1953,  by  Senator 
K>FAX7vn,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hunt. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  proposal  and 
should  receive  early  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  The  bill 
is  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  encourmge  t>e  growth  of  nnall  bust- 
new,  to  IncrcMC  productivity,  and  for 
otber  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  chapter  1,  sub- 
chapter C,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
IMA.  the  following  new  section: 
'^Bbc.  ia4B.  Amortization  deduction. 

"(a)  General  rule:  Every  person,  at  his 
election,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  amortization 
deduction,  based  on  a  period  of  60  months, 
or  any  facility,  land,  building,  machinery,  or 
equipment,  or  part  thereof,  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  erection,  installation,  or  ac- 
quisition of  which  was  completed  after  De- 
cember 31,  1963.  Such  amortization  deduc- 
tion shall  be  an  amount  with  respect  to  each 
month  of  such  period  within  the  taxable 
year,  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  erf  the  fa- 
cility, land,  building,  machinery,  or  equip- 
ment, or  part  thereof,  at  the  end  of  such 
month,  divided  by  the  number  of  months 
(including  the  month  for  which  the  deduc- 
tion is  computed)  remaining  in  the  period. 
This  deduction  to  the  extent  provided  here- 
in with  respect  to  any  month  shall  be  in 
lieu  at  deductions  currently  available  under 
other  sections  of  this  code  relating  to  ex- 
hMMtlon.  wear  and  teu-,  obsolescence,  and 
•mortlaatlon  of  emergency  facilities  as  de- 
fined In  sections  134  and  ia4A. 

"(b)  Election  of  amortization:  Tbe  elec- 
tion at  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  shall  be  made  only  by  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  in  Its  retiim  for  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  the  faculty  was  completed 
or  acquired.  The  election  shall  be  irrevo- 
cable. 

"(c)  Limitation  of  amount  deductible:  In 
BO  1  taxable  year  shaU  the  amount  of  de- 
dxictlon  provided  herein  exceed  the  sum  of 
$6,000. 

"(d)  Capital  gains  on  sale  of  amortisation 
facility:  Anything  to  the  contrary  in  this 
title  notwltlistandlng.  any  gain  realized  upon 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  proper- 
ty with  respect  to  which  any  amortisation 
deduction  has  been  claimed  shall  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  such  amortisatton  deduction  be 
considered  gain  realised  on  the  sale  or  other 
disposiUon  of  a  capital  asset  held  for  a  pe- 
riod ot  less  than  6  montiis. 

"(e)  Life  tenant  and  remainderman:  In 
tlie  case  of  property  held  by  one  person  for 
life  with  remainder  to  another  person,  the 
deduction  shall  be  computed  as  If  the  life 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shaU  be  aUowable  to  the  life  ten- 
ant." 

Ssc.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  sliaU  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 81.  1963. 

■BAUBTXC  TAX  nKMBAM 

Mr.  Kolodny  prepared  and*  furnished 
me  a  copy  of  his  statement  concerning 
this  proposal,  which  is  referred  to  as  a 
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realistic  tax  program  for  the  preserva-    advai  u^ 


ticki  of  small-business  initiative.    It  is 
as  follows: 

'  lie  1,350.0(X)  retail  outlets  served  by  the 
wt  olesale  tobacco  trade  constitute  more 
tn  ly  than  any  other  segment  of  American 
buflness  society  the  citadel  of  American 
business  and  enterprise.  These  mer- 
.  with  praiseworthy  Initiative  and  dy- 
drlve,  reflect  the  basic  and  traditional 
of  Americans  to  be  their  own  masters 
to  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  efforts, 
ided  among  the  establishments  operated 
theee  folks  Is  the  common  type  referred 
the  "papa  and  mama"  store.  Some 
their  proprietors  are  victims  of  -pome 
handicap  or  deformity.  Many  are 
iration  Americans  to  whom  the  right 
sxerclslng  Indivlduaa  initiative  symbolizes 
erica's  unique  freedom  of  opportunity. 
and  large,  they  are  people  of  extremely 
'~ist  means  whose  businesses  provide  them 
with  a  meager  and  uncertain  livelihood 
who  poaeess  unwavering  faith  that  their 
■  xs  will  be  rewarded  by  future  security, 
the  fleld  of  snuill  retail  business,  more 
than  any  other  field  except  farming,  it 
customary  tor  members  of  the  owner's 
lily  to  contribute  their  services.  Work- 
hours  for  this  legion  of  small  merchants 
from  early  morning  to  late  at  night, 
ig  holidays  and  weekends.  To  labor 
14,  or  16  hours  a  day  is  not  uncommon. 
5-day  week  of  big  business  is  unknown 
,  as  is  the  35-  or  40-hour  week  of  fac- 
and  office  workers. 

the  American  economic  process,  a  rea- 
percentage  of  these  industrloxis  mer- 
by    diligent    and    sedulous    effort, 
from  the  struggle  with  substantial 
proeperoiu  business  enterprises.     How- 
these  relatively  few  Horatio  Alger  suc- 
i  are  not  always  solely  the  outcome  of 
and  efficiency,  but  more  often  are  the 
of  propitious  circumstances  and  ex- 
opportunities.     Except  under  the 
fortuitous  conditions,  the  chances  of 
more  than  a  modicum  of  success 
;he  conduct  of  small  retail  enterprises 
"ing  with  meager  capital  wrung  from 
and  tluift.  are  extremely  remote. 

I  MMU.  BTTSXNXaa  HCPSSATIVS  TO  MATIOM'S 
■COHOSOC  OBOWTH 
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^ays   and   means   must   be   provided   by 
these  small  merchants  many  banish 
specter  of  failure  and  march  forward  in 
with  our  Nation's  economic  growtli. 
relentless    effort    and    tenacity, 
with  ability  and  patience,  are  eesen- 
cliaracterlstlcs  required  tot  the  achieve- 
of  noteworthy  goals, 
recent   years,   however,   these    praise- 
virtues  tiave  been  largely  fr\istrated 
unfair  and  discriminatory  tax  struc- 
appUcable  to  small  buslnees.    The  smaU 
especially  the  new  firm,  suffers 
the  liandlcap  of  being  taxed  on  income 
'*  to  place  the  buslnees  on  r  secure 
and  to  aaaure  its  continuance 
growth. 

Jlear  understanding  of  tlie  problem  re- 

tliat   we   comprehend   the   dilemma 

,    the  small-business  man.     The 

owner  is  overwhelmed  by  a  multiplicity 

—  taxes,  license  taxes,  property  taxes, 

and  other  miscellaneous  taxes.    He 

to  subatanUal  additional  expense  in 

rs  a  tax  agent  for  the  Federal  and 

governments,  by  iMlng  required  to  col- 

sxclse  and  sales  taxes  from  customers. 

"    it  extremely  difficult  to  cope  with 

problem  of  reporting  and  paying  these 

on  many  or  most  of  his  transactions. 

keep  posted  on  rulings  or  court  deci- 

whlch  might  legaUy  relieve  him  of  a 

of    bis    btirdensome    income-tax 
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instance,  the   Inadequate   legal   and 

•cco^ting  facilities  at  his  disposal,  which 

■  callable  to  big  btislneea.  ilsait  liim  in 

utlli^ng    deprcctotloa    aUowaooea    to    fuU 


We  recommend  that  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  States  accord  minute  study  to  tlie 
subject  of  accelerated  depreciation  with  a 
view  toward  extending  to  the  small  merctiant 
the  privilege  now  available  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  defense  plants,  of 
stepping  up  the  allowances  for  depreciation 
of  assets  over  a  period  of  S  years. 

We  are  not  espovising  a  new  principle. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  al- 
ready recognize*  ttiat  the  building  of  a  de- 
fen£e  plant  entails  extraordinary  capital 
risk  and  that  anyone  assuming  such  a  handi- 
cap should  be  allowed  to  shorten  the  dtva- 
tion  of  the  risk.  Since,  therefore,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  deemed  it  reason- 
able to  grant  Industry  the  prlvUege  of  full 
depreciation  of  plant  wltliin  5  years,  the 
principles  both  of  fairness  and  soxind  states- 
manship would  dictate  ttie  granting  of  simi- 
larly 5-year  depreciation  privileges  to  new 
or  established  small  merchants  who  are  not 
only  risking  their  modest  financial  resoivoes. 
but  are  also  providing  needed  services  to 
the  constuolng  public  under  conditions 
which,  more  often  than  not.  foilitate  against 
the  chances  of  success.  TO  the  wise  and 
sensitive  lawmaker,  as  a  practitioner  at 
equity,  the  welfare  of  these  merchants  would 
be  clearly  recognized  to  be  at  least  as  mean- 
ingful as  that  of  brick,  concrete,  steel,  and 
other  inanimate  materials. 

This  proposal  Is  made  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  entire  economy,  not  merely  to 
protect  the  position  of  tlie  small  merchant. 

We  do  not  advocate  an  imllmited  de- 
precUtlon  privilege.  We  recommend  that  a 
celling  of  $5,000  should  be  established  and 
tluit  any  income  in  excess  of  such  sum 
stK>uld  be  subject  to  prevailing  tax  sched- 
ules. Revitalizing  small  business  by  the 
Incentive  of  a  5-year  depreciation  allow- 
ance will  create  a  healthful  biiainese  at- 
mosphere tn  which  American  indtistry  can 
achieve  greater  productivity,  thus  providing 
lilgher  real  wages  and  real  benefits  to  all  our 
people. 

SMALL    SVSDfSBS    SnTOSOZai    AMSBICAW 

uFfoaiumi't 
Every  established  small-business  man  and 
every  new  aspirant  risics  both  (a)  his  modest 
capital,  which  is  elttier  borrowed  or.  by 
stringent  economy  and  privation,  slowly  ac- 
ctunulated;  and  (b)  a  numlMr  of  years  of 
hard  work;  and  at  the  same  time  sacrtflces 
many  conveniences  In  order  to  succeed  In  his 
independent  venture. 

Notwltlistandlng  the  miraculotis  achisv*" 
ments  of  American  manufacturing  processes, 
such  attainments  would  be  wholly  tiseloss 
imless  the  products  turned  out  In  almost  in- 
finite numbers  by  tbe  magic  of  the  assembly 
line  are  made  mobile  and  universally  aoces- 
slble  to  consimiers  in  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  tlie  Nation  via  the  soimd  and  tested 
channels   of  distribution. 

SmaU  merchants,  altlwugh  only  tiny 
sprouts  In  the  seedbed  of  democracy,  num- 
ber more  than  1.500,000  and  they  provide 
a  ready  instnmientallty  for  the  swift  des- 
simlnation  of  countless  bUIions  of  manu- 
factured items.  In  addition  to  furnishing 
Indispensable  faculties  for  the  convenient 
and  prompt  avaUablllty  of  merchandiss. 
these  merchants,  more  than  any  other  com- 
ponent of  our  society,  portray  and  typify 
freedom  of  opportunity,  it  Is  one  thing 
to  laud  this  basic  tenet  of  the  Axan^ia 
way  of  life  and  another  to  liamstring  It  so 
that  few,  except  the  most  fortunate  or  the 
most  cunning,  can  possibly  succeed.  The 
preservation  of  the  average  smaU  retailer 
is  in  every  respect,  necessary  to  tbe  con- 
tainment Of  the  bulwarks  of  tbe  A».^^n 
business  system. 

*K^«-*°  article  devoted  to  smaU  businsaa 
•^t  Jt^  ^T^^  ^"^  °'  Chicago  sutes: 
JJl^.T^i'^.'*"*^  **"*  «»•  Pwprtuatlon 
of  smaU  business  is  an  Impcctaot  toetor  la 
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maintaining  a  eompetltive,  free  enterprise 
economy."  (Monthly  Review  of  Business 
Conditions,  Feb.  1962.  p.  12.) 

The  foUowlng  are  excerpts  ftxnn  only  4 
letters  among  thousands  received  in  1  week 
from  aspirants  eager  to  engsgs  in  business; 
letters  which  manifest  V^ealthy  state  of 
mind  of  an  important  segmfca^  of  American 
cltlasns: 

A  young  man  from  Ohio  wrote  me  that  he 
has  been  worlLlng  to  save  money  throughout 
high  school  and  college  in  th»  hope  tliat 
the  day  would  come  when  be  could  build 
a  small  business  of  his  own. 

A  woman  wrote  from  British  Ouiana: 
*There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
opportunities  afforded  tbe  young  men  of  your 
country  to  go  into  business  for  ttiemselves 
is  one  of  tlie  really  important  factors  in 
the  greatness  and  strength  of  your  Nation." 

A  letter  from  Peoria,  m..  stated.  "The  idea 
of  working  in  one's  own  Imsinees  seems 
lllM  the  most  logical  and  satisfying  tiling  in 
the  wand." 

A  wounded  veteran  of  the  Korean  war 
wrote  tiiat  Ills  paramount  desire  is  to  achieve 
success  on  bis  own. 


Tbess  sre  only  a  few  of  tbe  thousands  of 
letters  wliieb  reach  my  desk  every  weelc 
Free  enterprise  and  ttie  right  to  own  and 
buUd  one's  own  Inisiness  is  a  signal  part  of 
Uie  American  lierttage. 

TAX  xwcaarrma  ros savx  rxnx.  tax  ronnrnAX. 

The  proposed  tsx  incentive  would  provide 
the  means  (a)  to  make  poeslble  a  continuous, 
albeit  modest,  grqprth  of  the  smaU  firm  by 
preserving  Its  caplUI  for  reinvestment;  and 
(b)  to  weather  economic  presstges  during 
periods  when  many  small  enterprises,  espe- 
cially new  ones,  are  forced  into  Uquldatlon 
or  bankruptcy,  with  concomitant  losses  to 
creditors  and  to  the  Government. 

At  present,  increased  costs  and  increased 
taxation  tiave  placed  the  smaU-store  owner 
in  a  situation  wlilch  virtually  makes  It  im- 
possible for  him  to  expand.  He  is  neither 
.adequately  compensated  for  his  13  to  16  hours 
of  iatior  per  day.  nor  Is  he  in  a  position  to 
grow.  The  preeent  tax  laws  are  a  roadblock 
to  his  ability  to  achieve  progress.  Instead,  he 
is  obliged  to  keep  up  an  tmremitting  struggle 
from  day  to  day  and  to  receive  only  a  very 
meager  return  for  his  time,  effort,  and  invest- 


ment. Statistics  of  retail-buslneas  casual* 
ties  point  vp  tbe  precarlousness  of  this  strug* 
gle. 

Department  of  Commerce  studies  liave  oon- 
sistenly  shown  tliat  business  mortality  reach- 
es its  lieight  during  s  firm's  infancy. 


VSOPOtAL  IHCBSASBB  UVX 


rCT  or  SMALL 


An  analysis  of  total  retaU-trade  failxires  in 
19Sa  reveals  the  foUowlng  grim  facts :  6.1  per- 
cent of  the  failures  were  1  year  old;  31.8  per- 
cent were  3  years  old;  18.9  percent  were  S 
years  old;  10.9  percent  were  4  years  old;  and 
8.9  percent  were  5  years  ol0.' 

It  is  therefore  distinctly  advantageous  for 
our  Government  to  devise  a  method  of 
amending  the  tax  structiue  to  provide  for  a 
growth  exen^tlon  for  new  businesses.  Tbls 
growth  exemption  would  allow  the  smaU- 
business  man  to  accumulate  an  amoxmt  of 
money  to  permit  his  continued  expansion  and 
stirvival. 

Let  us  take  tbe  example  of  a  small  inoor* 
porated  retail  business,  wtiolly  owned  l»y  Mr. 
A,  a  married  man  with  one  chUd: 


CorporattoH  X,  wholly  owned  by  Mr.  A. — Mr.  A.  it  married  and  kae  1  child 
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Assume  tliat  tbe  Inisiness,  after  deducting 
Mr.  A's  salary  as  oflicer  earns  81.000  the  first 
year.  83,000  the  second  year.  83.000  the  third 
year.  84.000  tbe  fourth  year  and  85,000  the 
fifth  year — and  each  year  Mr.  A  receives  a 
84.000  salary.  Tlie  85,000  annual  growth- 
exemption  for  taxes  would  aUow  the  corpo- 
ration to  accumulate  $4,500  over  tbe  5-year 
period,  bassd  on  existing  normal  corporation 
tax  rates  of  SO  perosnt  on  tbe  first  835.000 
of  Income.  Under  otir  preeent  tax  structure, 
the  Government  receives  total  taxes  of 
86.635  over  a  8-ysar  period  from  tbe  corpo- 
ration and  Mr.  A. 

Tlie  propossd  revision  of  the  tax  structure 
would  allow  a  growth-exemption  of  85.000  per 
year  against  business  income.  Thus,  the 
govemmsnt  would  rsesivs  a  total  tax  at 
83,035  over  a  6  year  period.  Iliis  would  rep- 
resent taxation  on  tlie  individual's  income 
only,  as  tbe  corporation  would  tMHrbolly 
exempt  for  the  first  6  years,  because  it  did 
not  in  any  one  year  earn  more  than  85.(X>0. 
The  84,500  would  be  retained  by  tbe  oocpora- 
tion. 

esBATOi  wwomua.  tax  tixu>  aastnos 

The  savings  thus  retained  by  tbe  corpora- 
tion wotild  insure  and  protect  its  continued 
existence.  WbUe  the  Government  woiUd  not 
receive  84.600  wtilcb  it  would  get  under  our 
present  tax  structure,  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  buslnssB  as  a  taxpayer  after  the 
critical  6-year  period  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  difference;  tax  revenues 
would  lie  forthcoming  from  a  inisiness  that 
otherwise  might  no  longer  function. 

(It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  underscore 
tbe  fact  that  smaU  buslnees  hss  extremely 
Important  social  as  weU  as  economic  values. 
The  maintenance  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem depends  upon  tbs  presence  of  numerous 


virUe,  healthy,  optimistic  small  firms,  detw- 
mlned  to  preeerve  these  oi^xtrttinities  and 
Incentives.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  elimi- 
nation of  the  small  merchant,  by  force  or  by 
econ<Mnic  attrition,  has  been  a  characteristic 
aim  of  the  totalitarian  coxmtries.) 

Assume  tliat  ttie  corporation  continued  in 
existence  for  an  additional  35  years  (a  con- 
servative estimate)  and  that  it  maintained  a 
steady  net  profit  each  year  of  86,000  after 
deducting  Mr.  A's  salary.  The  Government 
would  then  receive  additional  revenue  over  a 
35- year  period  (based  on  ]M«eent  tax  ratee 
of  30  percent  of  837,600  exclusive  of  personal 
income  taxes  on  Mr.  A's  salary. 

Thus  tiM  tax  reveniw  of  84,6(X>  which  is 
lost  during  the  first  6  years  of  existence,  is 
recovered  tenfold  and  tbe  Government  gains 
because  of  tbe  high  probabUity  tliat  tbe  bu- 
siness will  continue  once  it  lias  weatbored 
the  early  years  of  struggle. 

A  simUar  type  of  tax  saving  would  be  avail- 
aide  to  firms  operating  as  individual  pro- 
prietorships by  tbe  granting  of  a  86,000 
growth  exemption  as  a  deduction  from  their 
business  income.  The  same  applies  to  firms 
c^Mrating  as  partnerships  by  tbe  granting 
of  a  86,000  growtb-exemptUm  for  each  active 
partner. 

■QUXTABLB  TAX  fOVISIOWS  Of OOUaAOS 


The  long  range  effect  of  this  proposed  type 
of  tax  exemption  would  serve  a  manifold 
ntunber  of  piirposes.  It  would  encourage  the 
smaU-bxisineas  man,  and  aid  bim  to  grow. 
It  would  lower  the  l>ankruptcy  rate  in  tbs 
retaU  field.  It  would  allow  for  tlie  employ- 
ment of  additional  personnel,  and  tlie  pur- 
chase of  larger  inventories.  Its  overaU  effect 
would  be  to  aid  a  facet  of  otir  economy  which 
is  staggering  under  an  onerous  tax  burden. 


particularly  during  tbe  difficult  developmen- 
tal stages.  It  would  make  available  to  tbs 
stniggllng  smaU-btMlnees  man  the  same 
.ktod  of  general  protection  as  that  which  is 
oCQrded  the  worker  by  the  mlnlmtim  wags 
and  other  latwr  laws  and  to  tbs  fsrmsr  by 
tbe  crop  price-sui^iort  laws. 

We  hold  the  conviction  that  tbe  extensioa 
to  the  small  merchant  of  the  6-year  depre- 
elation  principle  as  cxirrentiy  available  to 
tlie  establishment  of  defense  plants  will  b« 
conducive  to  tbe  broad  Amertom  weUsre. 

The  free-enterprise  syston  came  into  es« 
istence  without  fanfare  as  tbe  early  buslnees 
pionsers  struggled  against  tbe  restrictions  of 
their  day — ^tbe  restrictions  cm  freedom  of  op- 
portunity.  That  system  of  free  enterprise* 
which  has  stimulated  the  most  vigorous, 
crestive.  eound  and  constructive  business 
economy  in  the  history  of  mankind — ^tliat 
system  could  disappear  as  it  arose,  without 
fanfare,  by  tlie  slow  but  constant  attrition 
of  opportunity.  Failure  to  grant  the  enter- 
priser of  today  (the  small  mercliant-owner- 
Investor-operator)  tlie  same  opportunities  to 
grow,  oonstitxites  the  type  of  economic  ero- 
sion wtilcb  could  destroy  tbe  tap  roots  of  tbs 
enterprise  system,  namely,  the  incentive  and 
opparttmity  to  individiuilB  to  invest  their 
savings  and  time  and  effort  In  their  own  en- 
terprises. 

BACKUSOOWU  BATA 

From  a  fxmctionai  standpoint  small  busl- 
nees is  indispensable  and  universaL  It  is  a 
major  segment  ot  the  modem  Inisiness  struc- 
ture and  a  vital  part  of  the  economy.  Its 
magnittide  is  indicated  by  the  large  number 
of  persons  employed  in  smaU  busineBS  opera- 
tions; the  contribution  made  by  smaU  busi- 
nsss  to  the  n*t*""*'  income;  the  numlier  of 
establishments  cq^ioated  on  the  smaU  busi- 
ness Isvsl  and  tbs  fact  that  in  volume  of 
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bvaimm  It  rtprMants  the  most  inqtortant 
part  of  our  modem  American  economy. 

Despite  Its  Importance  and  dynamic  na- 
tive, small  business  was  largely  neglected  by 
scientlflc  InTSsttgators  untU  tbe  1930'b— 
when  bmliiesiii'mii  generally,  economists, 
students  of  marketing  and  even  small  en- 
trepeneurs  knew  altogether  too  little  about 
the  subject. 

Today.  In  our  era  at  economlft  enlighten- 
ment we  have  come  to  recognise  that  the 
small-buslnees  man  Invests  not  only  his 
money,  but  his  very  body  and  soul.  It  Is 
this  kem  awareness  of  the  dynamic  human 
problem  of  the  small  business  group  that 
has  prompted  me  to  ask  that  their  contri- 
bution be  given  greater  acknowledgment, 
and  the  tax  problem,  which  has  proved  In- 
surmountable to  many  of  them,  be  restudled 
In  the  light  of  their  effort. 

Tlie  small-business  man  is  vtrtually  a  for- 
gotten man  In  our  legislative  set-up.  We 
must  attempt  to  extricate  this  forgotten  man 
from  the  tax  morass  In  which  he  presently 
finds  himself.  Labor  enjoys  mlntmum  wages, 
and  the  farmer  Is  afforded  the  protection 
of  price  support  for  crops.  Why.  then,  has 
not  o\ir  American  small-business  man  been 
accorded  similar  consideration?  We  are  all 
aware  that  only  his  economic  health  and 
well-being  can  activate  the  production  facili- 
ties which  give  both  the  farmer  and  labor 
the  necessary  product-demand  to  m^intftln 
themselves. 

The  last  decade  saw  the  Introduction  of 
a  5-year  tax  depredation  plan  for  defense 
plants.  This  plan  was  devised  to  protect  the 
Inveetment  in  brick  and  mortar  of  defense 
plant  Investors.  It  represented  a  method  trf 
relief  for  a  precarious  monetary  Investment. 
Why.  then,  should  not  the  efforts,  In  time, 
labor,  and  years  of  the  small-business  mftw 
receive  similar  recognition? 

The  basis  for  the  6-year  depredation  plan 
for  defense  plants  centered  around  the  Oov- 
emment's  desire  to  encourage  defense  plant 
Investments,  the  stlmultis  being  a  tax  plan 
that  allowed  for  the  depreciation  of  huge 
Investments  over  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
idea  was  completely  functional,  and  served 
Ma  method  of  eaclng  the  iHoblem  which 
•very  defense  plant  Investor  saw  would  even- 
tually arise  with  the  curtailment  or  and 
of  hostllltlee. 

It  would  seem  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
risk  taken  and  the  effort  expended  by  the 
many  thousands  of  new  and  small-business 
mra^also  receive  tax  recognition.  It  would 
serve  to  counterbalance  a  monetary  risk. 

In  addition,  a  6-year  growth-exemption 
pitntar  small  btisiness  woiild  revltallae  an 
1°*««*»1  P*rt  of  our  American  way  trf  life. 
The  dream  o*  owning  one's  own  businees.  and 
aq>lrlng  to  suocees.  is  an  Important  part  of 
the  American  heritage.  A  6-year  depreda- 
tion plan  for  small  businees  will  serve  as  an 
lUustrtous  example  of  the  recognition  of 
human  effort. 
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(11^  meseage  to  the  American  pec^e. 

first  appeared  in  Fortune  magaitlne  in 

1948.   Is  here  reprinted   as   a  publlo 
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KZTEN8ION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESENTAirVKS 
Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  amropoa 
of  the  bin  establishing  a  Coounission  To 
Study  Federal  Judges  and  Congressional 
Salaries,  permit  me  to  direct  the  atten- 
ticm  of  the  Cangress  to  the  following 
Item  which  appeared  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  October  1,  1952.  as  a 
full-page  advertisement: 


today,  world  conditions  are  abnormal. 

^Masures  and  decisions  passed  by  our 

within  the   next  few   months   or 

nuty  have  a  bearing  not  only  on  the 

of  this  country  but  the  entire  world. 

being  established  by  our  SenaUvs 

C^mgressmen  are  determining  the  course 

for  all  of  the  people  of  the  globe. 

epects  of  these  poUcies  may  be  felt  for 

to  come.    This  weight  of  responsl- 

whlch  we  have  placed  upon  our  elected 

is  something  without  prece- 

just    as   the   position    of    the    United 

in  the  world  of  today  is  without  ante- 
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do  we   dMnand   of  our  CongreesT 
of  all- -complete  honesty — the  Lnteg- 
each  Senator  and  Ck>ngres8man  must 
beyond  reproach.     Secondly,  we  require 
<  ach  be  a  man  of  forthright  eotu^e; 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  good  of 
Nation  as  a  whole;  to  carry  out  the  prln- 
our  democracy  has  laid  down  for  Its 
Third — and   of   paramoiuit   Im- 
must    also    be    a    man    of 
equlm>ed  by  understanding  and  edu- 
to  plan  for  the  future  of  our  Nation 
It  the  world)  without  selfish  motives, 
in  a  word,  we  as  a  Nation  today  call  on 
for   the   greatest   leadership   and 
any  country  has  ever  demanded 
ts  elected  representatives, 
there  Is  no  group  of  citizens,  even  re- 
comparable   with    our    Congrees    in 
who  are  paid  so  poorly.    In  our 
(  k)vemment.  there  are  many  heads  of 
departments    who    receive    salaries 
than  the  •12,500  a  year  we  give  to 
Senators  and  Bepresentatlves.    In  prl- 
Ipdustry  there   are,   of  course,   thou- 
of  men  whose  responsibilities  do  not 
rtemotely  approach  those  we  place  upon 
)Ubllc  men  and  who  yet  receive  many 
their  annual  incomes. 

more  than  remxu-kable  that  in 

history  so   few   of   our   elected 

es  have  proved  inadequate  to 

we  have  set  for  them. 

time  has  come,  when  we  should  ree- 

our  obligations. 

of  ta6.000  a  year  seems  lltUe 
for  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator.    We 
not  entrust  tbe  direction  of  one  of 
n^dium-slasd  industries  to  persons  who 
capable   of   earning   much   more, 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Na- 
s4ould  recognlxe  the  devotion  to  duty 
of  personal  interests  theee  men 
shown,  by  providing  them  with  pen- 
cf  mmensurate  with  their  years  at  serv- 
as  business  generally  has  long  rec- 
the  advantages  of  a  retirement  pro- 
~  on  services  and  ability.    Having 
iiuch  provision  for  these — oxir  mosi 
employeee — then  let  us  all  see  to 
only  thoee  men  fit  to  control  the 
of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world  are 
to  the  Halls  of  our  Congress, 
will  be  little  question  of   finding 
the  right  caliber.    There  never  has 
But  let  us  offer  security  somewhat 
with  the  req)onslbllity.     It  is 
to  do  it.    More  than  tbe  future  of 
future  of  a  world  and  of  our 
of   the  freedom   of   mankind— 
the  decisions  of  our  Congress  today. 
CBaaua  A.  Kooirs. 
CTttf  let  A.  Xotmt  «  Co^  New  York,  N.  T, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or  aoDm  cabouma 

IN  THX  HOUSI  OF  RKPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Ur.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  known  Lamar  Caudle  personally 
during  the  past  15  years  and  was  weU 
acquainted  with  the  extremely  difficult 
assignment  he  had  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  handling  tax  cases  during  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  man  connected 
with  the  Government  that  had  more 
difficult  problems  to  solve  than  Mr.  Cau- 
dle. He  had  more  heartbreaking  deci- 
sions to  make  and  more  toug{>  lu-oblems 
to  solve  than  any  other  Goveminent  offi- 
cial that  I  have  known  since  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington. 

I  personally  know  of  a  number  of  eases 
where.  If  Mr.  Caudle  had  not  been  strictly 
honest  and  loyal  to  his  duties  and  to  the 
responsible  position  he  held  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  could  have  prevented  a 
number  of  people  from  being  sent  to 
Jail  for  tax  irregularities  which  seemed 
to  be  extremely  borderline  cases,  and  in 
certain  cases  where  the  totemal  reve- 
nue agents  had  seemingly  been  unduly 
technical  and  used  threatening  tactics 
in  performing  their  duties. 

I.  of  course,  have  no  definite  proof  but 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Cau- 
dle was  used  as  a  scapegoat  by  certain 
former  high  Oovrmment  officials. 

Mr.  Caudle  has  always  readily  testi- 
fied before  an  congressional  committees; 
and,  to  my  opinion,  at  all  times  gave 
his  honest  opinion  to  every  instance. 
The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  discontinue  the  general 
pastime  of  trying  to  injure  the  charac- 
ter of  Government  oflldals  who  to  the 
majority  of  tocidents  are  mafctpg  ex- 
treme sacrifices  to  serve  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaxts.  X 
include  the  following  article  on  tAmay 
Caudle  which  appeared  to  the  American 
Mercury  magazine: 
Chxlt  CoMMzmz  Rxpoan  ths  Sad  Otour  oe* 

IiAMAB  CAUDLB 

Cmted  by  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
(When  the  82d  Congress  set  out  to  «'i^>f(n 
the  Augean  stables  of  the  Trtunan  adminis- 
tration, it  found  thievery,  corruption.  *pd 
venality.     A  House  Ways  and  ICeans  sub- 
committee headed  by  Bepresentatlve  FKamx 
CnxLT.  at  Kentucky,  investigating  the  JiisUca 
Department,   somewhat   relieved    the   odor- 
iferoTM  atmosphere  when  it  placed  Theron 
Lamar  Caudle  on  the  stand.    CltunsUy  pro- 
testing  his   Innocence   In   a   strong   North 
CaroUna  drawl.  Caudle  lent  the  first  touch  ot 
comedy  to  the  grim  business.     But  it  sooa 
became  apparent  that  he  was  less  a  buffoon 
and  more  a  genuinely  bewildered  man,  se- 
lected by  the  Democrats  to  take  the  rap  for 
the  real   wrongdoers.    RecenUy.   the  CbeU 
wmunittee  issued  a  71-page  report  on  Caudle. 
exculpating   him   with    perhapa   too   mndk 
energy  but  placing  him  in  a  proper  context. 
The  American  Mercury  has  condensed  thte 
important  docxunent   in   order  to  give   ita 
readers  what  the  committee  called  "a  fair 
look  into  the  Innermost  anatomy  of  a  sick, 
agency.")  ^* 
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In  the  minds  of  many  people  who  have 
been  following  exposures  of  scandal  in  the 
Federal  Government  in  recent  years,  the 
name  Theron  Lamar  Caudle  and  phrases 
liks  "the  mess  in  Washington"  are  Inex- 
tricably associatad.  The  subcommittee  and 
Its  staff  share  in  the  opinion  that  Caudle 
Is  an  honorably  motivated  man.  This  doss 
not  rule  out  his  shortcomings;  he  was  weak, 
and  the  naive  code  of  a  country  lawyer  did 
not  servtf  him  weU  in  the  corrupting  so- 
phistication of  the  Washington  he  knew; 
he  made  errors  of  Judgment:  and  he  cwal- 
lowed  more  in  the  name  of  personal  loyalty 
than  any  man  should  stomach.  But  Caudle 
never  sold  himself  for  riches  or  for  power. 
Tbe  career  of  this  man  Is  the  most  aocwvte 
reflection  of  decay  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  the  subcommittee  has  come 
upon. 

The  Chelf  report  briefly  outlines  Catidlels 
law  career,  ahowlng  that  in  the  period  of 
1940-4S.  when  he  was  United  States  attorney 
for  the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina, 
his  conduct  was  for  the  most  part  exemfdary. 
The  United  States  attorney's  oOee  had  been 
notorious  when  Caudle  took  it  over,  but  he 
made  it  one  of  the  best  In  the  country.  He 
also  earned  the  friendship  of  Tom  Clark, 
then  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and 
showed  that  he  could  be  extremely  affable 
to  the  poUtieally  powerful  when  the  occaalon 


Tom  Clark  was  confirmed  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes  in  July  1945.  A 
month  later  he  telephoned  Caudle  and,  to  the 
letter's  astonishment.  Invited  him,  with 
President  Truman's  concurrence,  to  take  the 
post  at  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
erf  the  Criminal  Division,  which  had  been 
vacated  by  Clark's  elevation  to  tbe  Cabinet 
post. 

Caudle  came  to  WaslilngUm  on  September 
17,  1945.  He  and  his  family  were  pleased 
and  excited:  "We  knew  that  Washington  was 
a  dangerous  place,  but  we  wanted  to  take 
it  on  and  sse  about  It." 

Had  Caudle  been  more  acute,  or  more  fa- 
miliar with  departuMnt  procedures,  be  might 
have  been  put  on  notice  at  once  that  the 
circumstances  sxirrounding  his  accession  to 
oOee  were  slightly  unusuaL  Ordinarily,  the 
burdens  of  admlhistertng  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  holding  a  Cabinet 
post  are  so  great  that  the  Attorney  General 
eoncems  himself  exclusively  with  policy  de- 
cisions. In  this  ease,  however,  Tom  Clark 
transferred  the  flies  relating  to  several  Im- 
portant criminal  easee  (Indudlng  the  no- 
torious Amerasia  case)  directly  to  his  own 
ofllce,  and  continued  to  handle  them 
throughout.  Caudle  never  saw  these  flies 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  disposition  of  the 
cases,  though  they  were  directly  within  his 
Jurisdiction  and  were  processed  by  his  sub- 
ordinatee  under  Clark's  personal  direction. 
It  Is  strongly  suggested  in  the  record  that 
Clark  also  "lifted"  certain  important  cases 
from  other  divisions  dxnlng  his  incumbency 
as  Attorney  General. 

Caudle's  first  real  taste  of  crisis  In  the  De- 
partment came  in  1946.  when  the  Kansas 
City  Star  began  making  startling  charges 
about  votes  stolen  In  the  primary  election 
of  that  year  in  Kansas  City — an  election  in 
which  Harry  TTuman  waa  personaUy  in- 
volved. The  Department  received  a  flood  of 
complaints,  from  oOcial  sources  as  weU  as 
from  private  dtlaens.  Since  interfering  with 
voting  rights  in  a  national  election  is  a  PM- 
eral  crime,  the  Department  (and  Caudle's 
Criminal  Dtvlalon)  had  direct  responsibility 
and  Jurisdiction. 

Becaxiss  fuU  scale  FBI  investigations  ot 
matters  involving  entire  communities  are  ex- 
penalve,  the  department  adheree  to  a  policy 
of  reeommendlng  preliminary  investigations 
of  limited  scope.  The  head  of  the  CivU 
nights  aeetUm.  Turner  L.  Smith,  was  ordared 
to  prepare  a  memorandum  caUing  for  such 
a    praUmlaary    investigation.    Caudle    re- 


lates that  the  memorandum  was  drafted 
three  tlmee  before  it  left  his  ottee  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Attorney  aeoeral.  whom  eflloe 
in  turn  spproved  It  before  it  was  transmlttMl 
to  FBI  Director  J.  Bdgsr  Hoover. 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  the  flnal  text, 
and  Caudle  admits  approving  It.  the  effect 
was  to  impose  a«ne  unusual  limitations  on 
the  FBI.  "Hie  memorandum  spedfled  indi- 
viduals by  name,  with  the  imi^ed  direction 
that  the  investigation  should  be  ccmflned 
to  interviewing  theee  Indlvlduala.  Tliey 
were,  for  the  moet  part,  the  election  oOletals 
themselves,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the 
situation  and  who  obviously  would  not  be 
eager  to  discloee  ixregulartties  of  which  they 
had  knowledge. 

When  the  FBI  returned  Its  report,  a  350- 
page  doc\iment,  it  was  carefxtlly  analysed  by 
the  Civil  Rlghte  eection.  The  Attorney 
General  bad  become  personaUy  concerned 
because  of  the  publldty  the  situation  was 
receiving,  and  Caudle  recalls  "that  lir.  Pey- 
ton Ford  talked  to  me  about  It."  (Ford  was 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
at  the  time.)  The  upshot  was  that  another 
memorandum  was  prepiu«d  by  Caudle  and 
his  staff,  reconunendii^  that  the  matter  be 
cloeed  and  that  no  further  investigation  be 
conducted.  This  was  submitted  to  Ford, 
who  advised  that  It  was  acceptable  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  FBI  was  notified 
that  the  Investigation  was  to  be  dropped. 

So  the  epiaode  might  have  ended  had  not 
Senator  Jamxs  P.  Kkm  stirred  everything  up 
when  he  came  to  Congrees.  He  made 
speeches  of  proteet.  exchanged  correepond- 
ence  with  Clark,  and  threw  the  department 
into  what  Caudle  describes  as  a  full-scale 
"rat  race." 

No  further  action  emanated  from  Wash- 
ington, however,  until  Atto^ey  General 
Clark  was  requested  to  appear  before  a  Sen- 
ate Inveetigating  committee.  Thla  request 
caused  great  consternation.  Oaudle  and 
Clark  set  to  work  together  over  the  fUea.  pre- 
paring a  defense  of  the  department's  posi- 
tion. The  night  before  the  committee  meet- 
ing. Caudle  recalls,  the  two  of  them  spent 
almost  the  entire  night  studying  the  docu- 
ments in  Clark's  home. 

At  this  Juncture,  after  having  l>ome  pri- 
mary responsibiUty  for  the  matter  from  the 
outeet.  Caudle  was  suddenly  and  summarUy 
reUeved  of  all  further  responsibility.  Clark 
would  not  even  let  him  attend  the  hearings 
that  morning.  "I  txxn  did  beg  to  go."  Caudle 
testifies! 

Shortly  thereafter,  while  Clark  was  testi- 
fying on  Capitol  HIU.  the  matter  was  literally 
blasted  into  yet  larger  proportions  as  a  na- 
tional scandal.  Sonaeone  bnAe  into  the 
storage  rooms  of  the  courthouse  In  Ksnsss 
City,  blew  op«n  a  safe,  and  carted  off  the 
ballots  which  had  been  Impounded  there 
for  study  in  connection  with  the  fraud 
charges.  Clark  at  once  released  a  vigorous 
public  statement,  calling  for  a  fuU  Investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  aU  the'  guilty  per- 
sons involved. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  Clark  excluded 
Caudle  from  the  hearings.  Peyton  Ford  took 
aU  the  T*"*"  City  fUes  from  the  clvU  rights 
section  and  retained  them  thereafter  in  his 
own  office.  Conferences  and  flle  reviews, 
sometimee  attended  by  Clark  himself,  were 
held  in  a  room  on  a  different  floor,  normally 
assigned  to  another  division.  Members  at 
Caudleli  own  staff  woe  sent  to  Kansas  City 
to  work  on  the  case,  but  reported  back  to 
Ford.    Caudle  was  completely  cut  out. 

Clark  Interfered  with  the  routine  func- 
tkmlngs  of  the  department — a  groas  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  channels  of  authority 
which  has  not  yet  been  adequately  explained 
or  defended  by  any  of  the  oflldals  Involved. 
Also  unexplained  Is  the  ultimate  result:  Al- 
though the  FBI  Investigation  which  was 
launched  on  a  f\ill  scale  after  Caudle's  ex- 
duskm  Is  reported  to  have  cost  nearly  a 
quarter  ot  a  mUllon  dollara,  only  four  minor 
figures  in  this  flagrant  scandal  were  ever^ 


ptmlahed.  IWrty  others  were  Indicted, 
the  cases  against  them  evi^iorated  as 
as  pubUe  Interest  In  the  affair  subsided. 


But 


Tbe  Ksnsas  City  vote  fraud  ease  waa  the 
gravest  crisis  that  challenged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  under  Tons  Clark.  Tet  moet 
of  the  ofllrlals  who  became  involved  in  it 
fared  unusually  well  In  their  subsequent 
careers.  For  example,  Peyton  Ford— as 
Clarke  alter  ego  and  growing  favorite- 
contrived  to  buUd  an  Impregnable  empire 
of  administrative  poerer  before  Clark  left 
to  accept  hla  Supreme  Court  appointment. 

Caudle  hUnself  was  not  forgotten.  By  the 
faU  of  1947.  after  3  years  of  service  in  the 
(Mminal  Division,  hs  wss  beginning  to  feel 
that  he  had  had  enough.  The  Tax  Division 
was.  in  his  words,  "a  heavenly  place,"  at  this 
time  the  moat  desirable  post  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Clark  sent  one  of  his  assistants  to 
sound  Caudle  out  as  to  whether  he  wo\ild 
like  to  head  thla  IMvislon.  Caudls  accepted, 
and  professes  to  have  been  whoUy  unaware 
of  the  persistent  rumors  circulating  at  that 
time:  That  Clark  was  either  paying  him  off 
for  his  compliant  part  in  tbe  Kansas  City 
case,  or  was  moving  him  out  of  the  con- 
troversisl  CHminal  Division  post. 

Caudls  had  experienced  outalde  pressure 
whUe  be  was  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
alon.  Members  of  Congress  occasionally 
telephoned  him  about  cases  affecting  their 
constituents.  And  David  K.  NUes.  White 
Hotise  assistant  responsible  for  minority 
groups,  repeatedly  flooded  his  office  with 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  consdentioiu  objectors, 
and  other  unusual  people  who  came  to  pro- 
teet the  difficulties  their  brethren  were  hav- 
ing with  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 

Caudle  told  the  subcommittee;  "When  you 
get  the  badge  of  authority  on  you  in  Wash- 
ington, you  are  Just  invited  everywhere  all 
the  time."  He  found  himself  swamped  with 
social  demands.  "You  would  go  to  a  big 
oocktaU  party  over  at  the  Statler,  or  the 
Carlton,  or  the  Mayflower,  and  you  had  no 
businees  to  do  with  anybody  who  gave  the 
thing,  and  then  in  Jxist  about  4  <»'  6  months, 
here  he  was.  always  wanting  something. 
They  never  came  to  the  door  xinless  they 
wanted  something.  It  became  qiUte  a  i>rob- 
lem  to  me." 

But  his  troubles  began  in  earnest  when 
be  tocdc  over  the  Tax  IMvislon.  The  cocktaU 
party  invitations,  with  their  inevitable  af  ter- 
nuith  of  requests  for  special  consideration, 
"got  so  numero\is.  I  Just  could  not  go  to  all 
of  them  and  keep  up  with  my  work."  The 
aaoM  attorneys,  acting  as  local  or  special 
counsel,  came  to  him  again  and  again, 
seeking  conferences  on  behalf  of  persons  who 
had  got  into  tax  dUIlcxUties  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Pressxires  from  Capitol  Hill  likewise  in- 
creased when  he  tocdc  his  new  office.  Caudle 
streesed  that  these  attempted  interventions. 
by  attorneys  and  by  Members  of  Congress. 
Involved  no  direct  impropriety.  His  chief 
objection  aroae  from  the  vast  burden  they 
Impoeed  on  his  time  and  patience.  He  was 
fully  aware  that,  by  'the  very  act  of  tele- 
phoning about  a  particular  case,  prominent 
officials  were  seeking  to  exert  a  degree  of 
influence  on  him. 

In  1951  an  indictment  for  tax  understate- 
ments, aUegedly  in  excess  of  $500,000,  was 
obtained  against  one  Bay  Shapiro  of  MU- 
waukee.  and  his  wife.  Shapiro's  attorney. 
Swidler,  came  to  Washington  and  sought 
postponement  of  the  trial  from  Caudle,  on 
the  grounds  that  Mrs.  Shapiro  was  in  very 
poor  health.  Doctors  appdnted  by  the  court 
had  reached  the  condiision.  In  perfectly 
good  faith,  that  she  eould  not  stand  trlaL 
Since  the  tax  returns  in  queetlon  had  been 
flled  (n  her  name,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  at  Milwatikee.  Tim- 
othy Cronln.  that  dismissing  the  counts 
against  her  would  wredc  the  proeeeutlan  oC 
.Shapiro  himself. _^ 
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Tb»  ShapIrM  •■^••■d  aK-0CBfator  Soott 
lAOM  M  tlMlr  oooBMi  In  WMMngtnn.  and 
nunon  of  •  "lU"  Imcm^  to  fly.  Loeaa  eaUed 
on  hit  farmer  ooUeague,  ez-Senator  MeOimtb. 
who  wms  now  Attorney  OenerBl.  and  Me- 
Orath  arraaced  a  eonf erenoe  vtth  Omdte. 

Caudle  apparentty  felt  semUae  ajnnpatlqr 
for  Mn.  Shapiro,  hot  he  took  the  poattton 
that,  sinee  the  nwttar  waa  already  In  eoort, 
any  lenteaey  toirard  her  would  haTe  to  be 
■ought  from  the  Judge.  Cronln  shared  this 
attitude.  There  were  strong  Implications, 
from  facts  gathered  by  the  Treasury  agents, 
that  Shapiro  himself  was  aggravating  hla 
wlfe^  condition  In  a  despicable  effort  to 
head  oa  proeeeutton.  After  Lucas*  Inter- 
▼entloB.  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drag  on 
for  sereral  months,  with  Mrs.  Shapiro  re- 
maining under  the  supenrtelon  of  the  phy- 
sldans  appointed  by  the  Milwaukee  court. 

Then  Lucas  called  on  Caudle  a  second 
time.  Again  McOrath  personally  arranged 
the  Interrlew,  urging  that  Lucas  be  glren 
every  consideration.  Aft«r  talking  with 
Lucas.  Caudle  suggested  to  McOrath  that 
a  repreeentatlTe  of  the  department  call  on 
the  judge  and  explain  the  policy  of  the 
Tax  DItMoo  against  proeecutlng  when  the 
defendant's  health  would  not  stand  the  or- 
deal of  trial.  Ellis  N.  Sack,  then  heading 
the  Appellate  Section  in  the  Tax  Division, 
was  chosen  for  the  mission.  He  told  the 
Judge  that  ''we  would  have  no  objection  if 
he  wanted  to  favorably  consider  dlsooo- 
tfnwing  the  case  against  her  if  it  was  a  case 
at  saving  her  life.'*  This  was  In  Itself  a 
highly  unusxial  Intervention,  when  the  case 
had  already  reached  the  trial  stage:  but 
Slack  went  even  further  by  urging  the  Judge 
to  throw  the  case  out  of  court. 

While  all  this  was  tran^lrlng.  the  division 
had  withheld  the  companion  dvU  suit  to 
recover  the  unpaid  taxes.  The  Judge  stood 
flrat  in  the  criminal  proeecutkm  in  spite 
oC  Slack's  appearance,  refusing  to  drop  Mrs. 
Shapiro.  When  the  trial  commenced.  Sha- 
piro pleaded  guilty  and  received  a  f-yaar 
n»en  Mrs.  Shapiro's  case  waa  dls- 
The  dvU  suit  is  still  pending. 

m 

Tbm  Tax  Division,  which  Caudla  headed, 
divided  into  four  sections.  Most  out- 
side interest  was  centered  in  the  fraud  sec- 
tk».  where  cases  referred  by  the  Bureau  at 
Internal  Pevenue  for  criminal  proeecutkm 
are  pf""'— J  before  being  sent  to  United 
States  attorneys  in  the  field  for  direct  aetloo. 
ttm  Department  has  wide  discretion  at  this 
point;  the  tas  laws  are  so  drawn  that  near- 
ly an  income-tax  cases  can  be  indicted  as 
felonies,  complained  against  as  mlsde- 
meanon;  er  resolved  entirely  by  civil  suit. 

One  of  Caudle's  most  serious  dillleultles 
In  administering  the  work  at  the  Tax  Divi- 
sion was  the  vigorous  triplication  of  statutes 
of  UmltatUm.  which  were  always  threat- 
ening to  destroy  his  cases.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  no  original  Jurlsdlc- 
tloQ  In  tax  matters,  and  does  not  control 
the  Investigation  phase,  which  Is  the  respon- 
slblUty  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenua 
and  the  Treasury  Intelligence  Unit.  Com- 
plicated cases  as  well  as  some  where  the 
defense  had  employed  delaying  or  pressure 
taetlca— of  ten  faUed  to  reach  the  Tax  Dlvi- 
slon  nntU  a  few  mtks  or  a  few  lUys  before 
the  statutory  period  had  run  on  them. 

■ariy  la  his  administration  of  the  Tuc 
Division.  Caudle  received  through  uaual 
channels  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue two  related  eases  lnv<dvlng  tax  fraud 
by  prominent  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fissloo  la  West  Virginia.  The  staff  membera 
when  he  assigned  to  theee  esses  were  unani- 
BKNis  la  recommending  proeecutloo.  As 
oftea  happened  when  prominent  Indlvlduale 
Invalved.  the  dlvlsloa  received  a  eaU 
.  In  this  InsUnoe  it  waa  tha 
from  West  VlrglBli^ 
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who  Inquired  about  the  status 

whila  they  were  In  the  dvislon.> 

tb»  oasea  were  referied  to  the 

Statea  attorney  la  West  Virginia.  Lee 

,  with  a  veq;aeet  that  they  be  preMnt- 

Ml  Jury.    liftter.  to  Caudle's 

it.  l^iUlsra  reported  baidc  that 

had  refused  to  indict  in  either. 

intelligence   agmita   learned   that 

had  allowed  defense  wltneeses  to  ap- 

l^ore  the  grand  Jury  prior  to  the  testi- 

of  the  Oovenunent^  witnesses.    De- 

witnsssss.  of  course,  have  no  place 

in  grand  jury  inroceedings;  the 

there  is  to  consider  the  Oovem- 

alone  and  to  determine  whether 

has  been  charged  for  which  a  true 

indictment  la  justtfled. 

by  the  time  Caudle  learned  of  this 

It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it; 

of  limitation  had  run.  so  the  cases 

not  be  reopened  and  the  defendants 

prosecution, 
same  astonishing  departure  occurred 
case,  which  had  been  made  against 
packman,  a  tavern  keeper   and  slot- 
distributor  in  Oregon.    This  was  a 
,  and  Beckman  immediately  engaged 
Mew  York  attorney  to  represent 
to  attempt,  through  Caudle,  to  de- 
proeecutlon  by  an  argumm&tatlve 
before  the  case  left  the  Depart- 
in  Waahingtoo.    The  strategy  failed, 
told  the  lawyer  that  he  could  see  no 
lefenees  and  that  the  file  would  have 
'at  presentation  to  a  grand  J\iry. 

sent  to  the  United  States 

in  Portland.  Oreg..  and  later  Caudle 

that  the  grand  Jury  had  returned 

It  was  ascertained  that  here,  too, 

p^eenntation  had  included  defense  wit- 

who  had  apparently  destroyed  the 

's  case  before  it  was  put  cm. 

case  there  was  time  to  remedy  the 

Caudle  sent  one  of  his  own  trial 

all  the  way  to  Portland  to  appear 

the  saaie  grand  Jury.   It  took  him  only 

to  get  a  true  bill.    Beckman  is 

■jwaltlng  trlaL 

recalls  a  very  substantial  case.  In- 

an  tmderstatement  of  income,  which 

p^epfu«d  against  a  prominent  businees- 

|n  North  Dakota.     Senator   Woxxam 

requeated  a  oonfsrenee  with  Caudle. 

he  ^ipeared  with  one  of  the  defense 

Caudle  thought  he  managed  to 

them  that  there  was  nojittemative 

Senator  L*inaBk.  howevor. 
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forwarded  to  the  United 
attorney,  an  indictment  was  returned, 
defendant  was  convicted  and  sen- 
Sooa   afterward.   Senator   L*Mesa 
once  more,  telling  Caudle  that  the  tax- 
wife  was  now  In  Washington  and 
liifarmed  him  that  her  husband  had  not 
liven  a  fair  trlaL    Tlie  attorney  who 
the  defense.  dM  said,  "had  been 
1  inwell — in  fact,  had  been  drinking." 
came  to  see  Caudle  twice 
ter.    bringing    with    him    other    at- 
who  were  interested  in  the  case. 
Caudle  ordered  the  United  States 
who  had  tried  the  caae  to  fly  to 
and  another  meeting  was  ar- 
The  govMiunent  attorney  explained 
defendant  had  been  competently 
by  more  than  one  lawyer.    The 
was   told  that  rumors  of  a  "fix" 
t)eglnnlng   to   fly — and   according   to 
"that  was  all  there  was  to  it." 
ofllclals   In   the   executive   depart- 
sometlmee  ccmtaeted  Caudle,  on  be- 
friends, in  connection  with  tax  fraud 
David  miea.  of  the  White  House,  ar- 
a  special   eonfsrenoe  for   attcmey 
Cohen.  In  the  malodorous  Housa- 
Oye     Cow     case.     Impelling     Caudle 
extra  efforts  la  the  case.    Caudle 


tesUfled  that  KiuioBB  dropped  tha 
after  he.  Caudle,  gave  him  all  of  tha 


did  so,  among  other  Ulngs  sending  two  of 
his  division  attorneys  to  Mew  York  to  ex- 
amine directly  the  Ooremment's  key  wit- 
ness. MUee  was  thereafter  kept  informed 
of  the  status  of  the  case.  Caudle  said  of 
his  reUtioiis  with  the  White  Bouse.  Tea. 
sir;  when  I  am  courteous.  I  am  Just  really 
genuinely  courteous."  Matthew  Connelly, 
also  of  the  White  Bouse,  obtained  deUys  in 
other  important  esses. 

The  grand  jury  is  one  of  the  few  Inetm- 
ments  of  modem  society  through  which 
ordinary  cltlaens  can  sometimee  arm  them- 
selves with  rogatory  powers  and  plunge 
directly  into  the  battle  against  lethargy  and 
corruption  In  Oovemment.  This  role  of 
grand  juries  Is  not  widely  understood,  and 
ordinarily  they  remain  tame  and  dodle, 
shepherded  along  safe  byways  by  the 
ofllclals  who  minister  to  them.  Now  and 
then,  however,  there  Is  a  runaway,  which 
producee  great  consternation  la  the  oAdal 
community. 

Ox^  such  runaway  in  MashvUle.  Tsnn..  In* 
dieted  several  persons  for  tax  violations  after 
the  Department  of  Justioe  had  dedded 
against  prosecution.  Tills  grand  Jury  had 
ev«i  returned  an  indictment  against  W.  B. 
Massey,  father-in-law  of  Bepressntativs  Pat 
SuTTox.  Caudle  and  Turner  Smith,  his  as- 
sistant, flew  to  Naahville  at  once  to  block 
action.  Caudle  addressed  the  jury  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Bepreeentative  SuritM. 
also  appeared  that  day  and  "took  out  after 
8  or  4  Jurors  •  •  •  and  pointed  hie  linger  at 
them  and  said  all  the  grand  Jury  ooDspired 
to  indict  his  father-in-law,  and  things  got 
so  hot  I  told  Turner  that  It  waa  time  for  us 
to  go  home." 

Caudle  and  Smith  dlaqnaltflad  themselves 
from  further  consideration  of  the  case.  Pey- 
ton TartL.  acting  for  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
took  over,  and  Xllls  Slack  was  sent  to  move 
to  'I'""*"  the  indictments  when  they  came 
to  court. 

A  serious  situation  developed  in  February 
1961.  Drake  Watson.  United  Stotes  attorney 
at  St.  Louis,  wrote  to  Caudle  advising  that 
Federal  Judge  MOore  was  prsssing  him  with 
respect  to  tax  eases  which  ths  Judge  felt  were 
being  improperly  held  up.  Moore  had  pro- 
teeted  directly  to  Attorney  General  McOrath. 
and  was  threatening  to  preeent  tha  casoa 
to  the  grand  jury  himself. 

The  final  irritant  to  Judge  Mbore  seema 
to  have  been  a  spedflc  instruction,  taletyped 
from  the  Department  in  Washington  to  Wat- 
son, telling  him  not  to  preeent  any  Incoma- 
tax  cases  to  the  grand  Jury  unlees  spedfl- 
cally  directed  by  the  Department.  Judge 
Moore  learned  of  this  and  wti*  thoroughly 
provoked.  He  knew,  also,  of  the  deplorabla 
conditions  in  the  local  Internal  Bevenua 
Collector's  oOoe. 

Caudle  responded  by  sending  BUls  Staok 
to  St.  Louis  with  instructions  to  oooperata. 
fully  with  Wataon  and  the  court,  and  wltb- 
authority  to  appear  before  the  grand  Jury* 
Long  afterwards  it  came  to  light  that  Slack"^ 
grand  j\iry  authority  had  been  limited 
the  preeentatlon  of  a  few  namad 
Someone  in  the  Department  had  thua 
strlcted  him.  without  Candle's  knowl 
Slack,  moreover,  never  once  reported 
Caudle  but  went  over  hla  head  to 
Ford. 

Slack  came  back  on  March  14  with  a 
sage  from  Judge  Moore  to  the  effect 
Intwnal  Bevenue  Collector  Jamai 
would  resign  at  ones,  Mooca  would 
from  going  before  the  grand  Jury, 
immediately  telephoned  William  Boyle, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, urging  that  "it  would  be  a  mighty 
wise  Idea  for  Mr.  Flrnegaa  to  step  down." 
Be  made  similar  calls  to  top  latsmal  Reve- 
nue and  Treasury  o«ciala.  Wo  aetloa  waa 
taken,  and  on  March  81  the  grand  Jury  whldi 
MOore  had  eonvened  lasoed  a  pntlal  report. 
Flnaegan  waa  forced  to  reairn  tan  April  aaff 
was  subsequently  iadieted  and  ooskvletaA 
Xor  fraud. 
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On  Mfty  t  Watmtm  wrotato  CankDe  (wMh 
•  copy  to  Ford)  reqvaatlag  that  Slaok  again 
be  eent  to  St.  Louis  to  help  la  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  case  which  Judge  Moore  wiahed 
to  have  preeented.  Thla  letter,  though  ad- 
dressed to  Caudle  waa  never  eean  by  him.  he 
saya.  A  rei^  to  Wataon.  over  Caudlels  «lg- 
native.  was  dispatched  oa  May  7.  This.  too. 
Caudle  claims  he  never  saw.  It  advised  that 
Slack  would  return  to  St.  Louis.  Though 
he  was  directly  subordinate  to  Caudle,  the 
Tax  Dlvlsloa  chief  knew  nothing  of  Slack% 
trip  imtll  after  hla  rstum.  Meyer  Both- 
wscks.  another  of  Caudte*!  subordlnatea. 
confirmed  the  fact  that  It  was  Peyton  Ford 
who  ordered  flOaek  to  St.  Louis  the  second 
time. 


Most  of  Caudle^  eareor  In  WUhlngton  was 
dosely  entangled  with  that  of  Peyton  Ford. 
Both  were  yooag  nsn.  elevated  qulekly  to 
podtkms  of  rasponatbUlty  la  the  Department 
of  JiMtiee.  and  botk  iiroftted  substantially 
from  the  frlendahlp  and  favor  of  Tom  Clark, 
pyjrd's  prior  legal  axperlenee  compared  un- 
favorably with  Oaudle'k.  In  both  quality  and 
duration.  Be  begsn  with  ths  Department 
in  l»4fl,  shortly  after  Candle,  as  a  qpedal  as- 
sistant to  Attorney  Oeneral  Clark.  He  soon 
moved  from  this  poet  to  aa  AselsUnt  Attor- 
ney OaneraMmii.  in  ohaigs  of  the  OUlma  Dl- 
vldon.  Than  ha  waa  appolntad  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  Oaaeral  (latsr  retltled  Deputy 
Attaraey  Oenaral).  an  appolntmont  which 
plaosd  him  aaoood  In  oommanri  to  Clark,  aa 
head  of  tha  lattar%  paraonal  staff. 

In  thla  poamon.  Ford  aeted  with  tha  di- 
rect authority  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  hlm- 
sdf .  outranking  tlie  otbsr  aaslatanta  and 
auperaedlnff  tbem  at  pleaaui  i.  Hla  < 
had  major  aontrol 


Ford  and  Oftudla  aooB  caaM  Into 
fllct.  Ford  took  over  tha  lllea  and 
coatrol  la  tha  Kanaas  dty  fraud  oass  aftsr 
Caudle,  than  h«ad  of  the  Ortmiaal  Division, 
had  become  InUmataly  acquainted  with  tha 
sttuatkm.  And,  In  ttie  St.  Louis  grand  Jury 
caae.  Ford,  throoi^  Mack,  usurped  Caudle's 
authority  again,  and  eOeetlvaty  aieludsd  the 
latter  at  a  ermiml  nMnoaat. 

Under  the  Bovanoa  Code,  and  Department 
practice.  Caudle  had  aothorlty  to  make  eom- 
promisss  In  dvU  tax  caaea  involving  up  to 
$10,000.  and  the  Attora^r  Oeneral  himself 
was  authortaed  to  oompromisa  In  caaes  up 
to  $75,000.  The  larfsr  oompromlBS  proposala 
bad  always  been  analysed  by  Candle  and 
then  eent  dlraeay  to  the  Attomay  Osneral 
thioogh  hla  tmtaaXtm  assistant.  Oraos  Stew- 
art. In  1940.  after  MoOrathbaeame  Attorney 
Oeneral.  Mlaa  Stewart  eama  to  Caudle.  Sha 
was  thoroi«hly  upset  because  Ford  had  or- 
dered that  these  compromise  cases  should 
no  longer  be  routed  to  anyone  but  him. 
Caudle  learned  that  Ford  waa  aleo  sasuming 
many  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral'S  othsr  pow- 
ers and  Jurladlctlona. 

As  early  as  tha  sprtng  of  IMO,  Caudla 
began  to  raealva  wamlnga  th^  Ford 
trying  to  have  him  dlsuilsasrl 
SOTTOH  told  him  about  a  meeting  held 
shortly  after  the  1048  elections,  at  which 
WUllam  Boyle.  Matthew  OonneUy.  and  Pey- 
ton Ford  had  dlsetnsad  patrooace.  and  In 
the  course  of  whMk  Fold  had 
in  urging  that  Oaadla  be  dropped.  He 
cautioned  by  hla  msnrlsf  within  the  De- 
partment that  Ford  waa  "out  to  cat  your 
throat,"  and  that  the  latter  had  launched  a 
«»>mp>ign  to  "eass"  him  out  of  his  post. 

Following  thsse  rumors.  In  1951,  Burt  Htm- 
ter,  a  promoter,  paroled  convict  from  a  tax 
charge,  and  dabbler  In  poUUcal  Intrigue,  who 
was  also  a  friend  of  Candle's  telephoned  and 
told  him  that  his  position  was  m  grave 
danger.  Master  mg^  Oaudls  to  mset  Henry 
Orunewald.  Whom  he  cHaraeterlaed  as  being 
"doee  to  tha  top."  But  Caudle  stood  hla 
ground.  Be  refiwed  Mastar'a  offer  to  maka 
an  i4>polutmant  with  druaswald. 
XaX— App^ 818 


Ford%  pareonal  actkma  may  hai*»  I 
la  part,  the  polldee  of  hla  mMpttUm.  But 
the  aabeonuBlttee  feels  that  he  was  not 
equipped  to  stand  in  the  stead  of  the  Chief 
Legal  Ofltaer  of  the  United  States  as  f  rsaly 
aa  he  did  through  the  COark  and  McGtarath 
admtalstratloiM.  It  waa  unfortunato  that 
Ford,  who  resigned  Just  before  the  pubUe 
^«»».*««»An«  of  the  Department  goS  imder 
way.  avoided  the  careful  scrutiny  which 
Caudle  endured  to  the  end. 

VI 

Lamar  Caudle's  career  in  Washington  waa 
entirely  embraced  by  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. He  was  a  Ic^fal  party  member  and  a 
hard  worker  in  the  political  campalgna. 
AtMi  be  was  blindly  devoted  to  the  Preeldent. 
In  July  1061.  Caudle  made  a  trip  to  Italy 
with  Carmen  D'Agosttno,  preaident  of  the 
Benault  Champagne  Co.  Just  before  he  left, 
he  became  concerned  at  last  over  rumors  of 
his  impending  dismissal.  He  asked  D'Agoa- 
tlno  to  talk  with  Presidential  Assistant  Don- 
ald Dawson  and  to  to  flnd  out  what  his  statue 
waa.  Daw*on>  D'Agostlno  reported,  gave  un- 
qualified assuranoes  that  Caudle^  poet  waa 
in  no  danger. 

In  September  1051.  Preaident  Ttuman  flew 
to  North  Carolina  to  partldpato  in  a  ground- 
breaking ceremony  at  Caudle's  college,  Wake 
l^jrest.  Caudle  was  Invited  to  go  with  the 
White  House  party.  Since  at  this  tlma  he 
was  under  Are  from  all  dlreetlana,  1^  da- 
cllned  the  Invitation,  fearing  that  tb»  Pred- 
dant  might  be  embarraaaed.  After  the  Invi- 
tation was  extended  and  refuaed  again,  he 
reedved  what  amountad  to  a  command  from 
tha  Whlto  House  to  Join  the  party.  Pred- 
dant  lYnman  was  cordial  to  him  when  they 
met. 

flOkortly  after  this  trtp.  Caudle  bacama  tha 
object  of  an  Intondva  Inquiry  by  tha  B3nc 
subcommittee.  Tet  his  rdatlona  with  his  sn- 
-  parlors  remained  remarkably  cordial.  And 
the  Preddent  himself  was  more  friendly 
than  ever.  A  few  days  aft«  the  I>'|«'*y^^ 
turned  from  Wake  Forest.  Caudle'Vrote  Prea- 
ident Truman  a  noto  of  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations, and  received  a  {Htmpt.  pneonal  re- 
ply, dated  October  10,  1001: 

-Dmim  Ms.  Caubu:  I  cant  toll  yon  bow 
very  much  I  appredato  your  good  letter  of 
the  ITth.  I  certainly  enjoyed  the  visit  at 
Wlnston-Salem  and  was  gl^  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  ton  tha  world  aome  things  that 
needed  to  be  said. 

"ICsn  like  you  and  Jsss  Lsraon  make  tt 
■fb^  to  carry  onlnthlsJblK 
"Stneerely  yours. 

"BsasT  TwmuM. 
When  Oaudle  and  ITAgoetlno 
from  Italy  earlier  that  f aU  they  had  brought 
a  handaome  dgaretto  caae  and  preeented  tt  aa 
a  Joint  gift  to  Prssldent  Ttuman.  On  Oc- 
tober SO,  1081.  only  8  we*s  before  Oaudle'a 
illsmlsesl  the  President  wrote  to  him  again. 
aAnowledgli^;  thle  gift  and  conveying  hla 
thanks.  TUs  letter  opmod  with  the  eahita- 
tlon.  "Dear  Lamar." 

Moreover,  on  MO««mbar  18,  1081.  tbm  tOgU 
befon  the  blow  fisB.  Oaudle  relaSee  Ch*t  Don- 
ald Dawson  tdephoned  from  Key  West,  whara 
Pieddent  Ttumaa  was  vacattemlnc,  and  again 
assured  him  (Candle)  that  "everybody  at  tha 
Whlto  Houee  waa  100  psroent  behind  me." 

The  nest  day.  In  the  lato  afternoon.  Caudla 
was  summoned  to  McOrath's  offkw.  and  was 
dUinlssnil  on  the  m»t.  A  few  days  later  the 
Pteeldent  made  a  puhUe  stotsment  disavow- 
ing Caudle  and  asssrting  that  ha  had  been 
watdking  him  and  would  have  dlaehacged 
>><m  even  without  the  public  dlsdoBures. 

This  is  one  case  study  taken  from  tte  and- 
lees  fllss  of  corruption  during  the  Ttuman' 
Mimlnistratlon.  A  few  men  hsDM  goneto  JalL 
MSny  asora  have  dsCrandsd  tha  Ooveramant 
of  millions  in  Incoma  taua  with  tha  coUn- 
i)at  of  tha  Puvenue  Boreau  and  tha  Juatlso 
Department.  No  one  haa  botharsd  to  ssk 
au^^was  court  JiMtloa  Tom  Olaik  to  4Bpisln 

hto  part  in  tha  imsraslo  caso    of  «l)7  tha 


k  Ct^  vote  theft  waa  newer  fully 
cuted.  Thto  bashfnlnass  is.  to  a  mosal 
acrtma.    And  crime 


PosteTRsto  lacroMooT 


EJt'i'ENtUON  OP  WKiffAWirB 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMIIiSD 


m  TBB  HOU8B  OF  BBFBBBBNTATIVaB 

Monday,  Auguat  3. 1959 

Mr.  SIEMIN8KL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imaninioius  eonscnt»  here  toUom  tbe 
views  of  the  New  Jermf  Soelefcy  for 
Crim>led  Children  flnd  Adults  on  postal 
i«te  Increases  and  their  effect  an  the 
society: 

OsmuB  CmuasH  am  .Aaoi>TS. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  JuJy  27.  19Si, 
The  Honorable  Axjvsd  D.  BirnTiiHBJ, 
Botut  OgUse  BuiUUng, 

WiuhiHffton,  D.  C. 
Dasa  Sm:  We  of  New  Jeraey  Society  for 
Oipfdad  Children  and  Adulto  have  noted 
the  current  inngraertnnsl  dianisalon  about 
IftTTsasss  In  postal  rataa.  . 

We  take  tt  for  granted  that  any  changea 
approved  by  tha  Coi«reea  vrOl  not  advecsely 
affect  the  afdal  thlrd-daas  aaall  rate  now 
afforded  the  Baster  Seal  Society  and  simi- 
lar aonptcOt  isganlaatlnns  In  rdlevlng 
m  like  ours  of  last  year'a  In- 
to ttilrd-elaaa  rataa  tha  Ooogreea 
asWa  many  hundreds  of  thoueanrts 
of  aatm  labahilltotton  traatmmts  and 
other  mniih  needed  esrvlaaa  to  tha  crippled 
to  tha  Ifst*^-* 

Tha  Hew  JnuMV  Soeftetf  for  CMpp&ed  Chil- 
dren and  AdnUa  alone  la  providing  nmre  than 
fffjHW  to  ajfri***^*****  auiloes  to  tha  olpplad 
(tf  thla  State  to  a  rsaalt.  If  ttia  aocla^  had 
been  required  to  pay  the  toirrssssrt 
the  mora  than  I.100JOOO  appeal 
mailed  to  our  1068  Baster  aeal  eai  .  _ 
thla  sum  would  not  have  iMcn  availahla  ta 
hdp  the  handicapped. 

On  bahaU  of  tha  crippled  to  New  Jetaay 
aad  eterywhesa.  we  wlah  to  eapress  our 
»i»«i>k»  for  this  stf*T**~^  and  our  ttof  thaS 
tt  will  oonttous. 

Tours  very  truly. 


Dtr^ator. 


Gaaenlef 


ShepporiA*. 
•■tho 


CmDIBlON  OP  RBMAREB 

HON.  WRIWT  PAIVAN 

m  TBB  BOOBB  OT  BBPBBBHTATIVBB 

Mondav.  Augtat  3. 1953 
Mr.PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tn- 
flwting  herewith  a  very  miereetins 
speech  that  was  deUverod  Iqr  the  attor- 
ney seneral  of  our  State,  the  Bonorahle 
John  Ben  Shepperd.  at  the  Texas  Rural 
Letter  Oaniers  AssoeiatloB  and  LadleT 
AuxUlary  annual  banquet  honoring  dlo- 
ttngulsfaed  guests  at  Austin.  Ttex..  July 
a«.  19SS.  at  the  Driafcm  HoteL    It  is  as 

follows: 

I  do  not  know  of  any  grotq*  of  people  wlOi 
^boml  lad  mora  congenial  than  tha  rural 


t' 
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maU  ewTtar*.  Uf  tmtbm  wm  m  rtml 
•t  on*  time,  and  my  mother  «■•  Us  lub- 
stttutc  I  kxMW  what  tt  mfluis  to  ride  many 
II  ««ax7  country  mlla  ov«r  roads  tbat  are 
rougb.  ducty.  slick,  ley.  and  muddy  aU  in 
tha  sama  day.  I  know  what  It  means  to 
ser^w  pennies  from  a  Iks  with  fingers  that 
are  too  oold  to  pick  tham  up.  And  I  know 
what  It  maans  to  get  stuck  In  the  mud  up  to 
the  hubs,  and  to  work  for  hours  to  get  free, 
not  T««tniing  so  much  the  work  and  the 
troubla  as  the  disappointment  of  the  peoi^e 
In  the  lonely  and  out-of-the-way  farmhouses 
who  wait  for  the  letter  carrier  to  bring  them 
a  little  daUy  hi^tptneas. 

Tto  the  people  who  live  In  the  country  the 
letter  carrier  U  a  mighty  Important  being. 
Ha  has  a  lot  of  life'*  Uttte  Joys  tied  up  In  a 
saek.  and  he  Is  one  person  everybody  Is  i^ad 
to  see.  Anyone  who  nev^  stood  by  the  mail- 
boat  on  a  country  road,  watching  the  horlaon 
for  a  cloud  of  dust  and  the  rattle  of  an  old 
rcrd  has  mlsstil  one  of  the  greatest  espsrl- 
enoes  In  life. 

It  wasnt  so  many  years  ago  that  moat  of 
the  joys  of  life  came  out  ot  the  mail-order 
catalog.  Country  pe<^>le  used  to  keep  their 
eyca  glued  to  the  road,  and  set  up  a  shout 
when  they  saw  the  mall  carrier  bumping 
and  T*«>*»"'"g  oTsr  the  hill.  Thoee  were  the 
days  when  you  could  ask  any  little  girl  where 
she  got  her  new  doll,  and  she  would  say, 
"Out  at  the  mailbox."  Thoee  were  the  days 
when  a  lot  of  children  asked  where  they 
came  from  and  got  the  same  answer.  Tou 
could  aak  a  little  boy  where  he  got  his  new 
train  and  he'd  say.  "The  letter  carrier 
brought  It." 

Bat  the  rural  mall  carrier  has  always  been 
more  than'a  dally  Santa  Claus  and  a  btlngear 
ef  totters.  Feople  twed  to  aak  him  to  pick 
up  a  taw  things  at  the  store  In  town.  They 
would  use  his  mall  hack  as  a  bus.  and  some- 
times as  an  ambulance.  In  the  sining  ha 
would  bring  the  new  seed  catalogs,  and  the 
old  ones  would  be  put  to  other,  and  legend- 
ary, uaea.  He  was  an  Information  bureaix. 
a  man-order  clerk,  and  a  news  reporter.  He 
got  pieecrlpttona  filled,  he  carried  cakes  and 
soup  b<mes  to  sick  people  down  the  road, 
and  he  took  sick  calves  to  the  veterinarian. 
The  Lord  used  the  rural  carriers  to  carry  on 
the  vital  functions  of  country  life — to  hold 
things  together  \mtll  people  could  get  tele- 
phones, good  roads,  radios,  and  television — 
and  the  Lord  used  them  pretty  hard. 

A  great  many  things  have  changed  In  the 
last  few  years,  but  many  have  not.  We  have 
better  roads,  but  they  are  still  long,  and  they 
are  hot  and  cold  and  dusty  In  their  season. 
Sven  with  1.702  rural  routes  In  Tesaa— 
more  than  in  any  other  State  but  Illinois — 
some  of  them  are  still  60  or  80  miles  long. 
In  some  Isolated  areas  the  mall  carrier  la 
still  almost  the  only  link  with  the  outer 
worM.  and  hla  dally  visit  makes  all  the  dtf- 
ferenee  between  living  and  merely  existing. 

Radio  and  the  telephone  have  taken  some 
of  the  weight  off  the  rural  carrler'a  shoul- 
ders, but  they  cannot  take  his  place.  Tou 
cant  replace  his  human  touch  with,  a  me- 
chanical contrivance.  The  radio  cant  smile 
at  you  over  the  fence;  you  cant  tell  it 
about  your  crops  and  find  out  how  they 
ccanpare  with  Oscar  Smith's  down  the  road. 
Television  wont  j^ell  you  when  Etta  Bobcrta 
Is  down  with  the  flu.  <a  bring  you  into  dally 
contact  with  friends  and  relatives.  Many 
a  farm  youngster  leaves  the  television  set 
to  run  down  to  the  croesroads  when  the  nuUl 
carria  goes  by.  and  always  wllL 

The  rural  carrier  has  won  a  place  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people  not  Just  for  what  he 
does,  but  for  what  he  la.  Xver  since  the 
rural  delivery  began  back  in  1806.  with  five 
oaiTters  earning  $300  a  year,  its  motto  has 
been  scrylce.  Tlw  e^wesslon  "Service  with 
a  smUe"  was  coined  by  a  Texas  woman.  Mary 
Lse  Andrews,  of  Whltewrlght.  who  was  the 
wife  of  an  offldal  of  the  National  Rural  Let- 
tar  Carriers  Association.    This  spirit  of 
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dldnt  value  the  rural  carriers  enough 

we  came  to  appreciate  them  during 

war.    Hundreds  of  wlvee  took  over 

Routes  when  their  husbands  went  off 

Army.    All  the  carriers  put  In  longer. 

hours,  delivering  huge  quantities  of 

Vacations  disappeared.     The  cost  of 

^iTiiwg  can  grew  higher  and  higher, 

mail  carrier  began  to  lose  money 

other  people  were  enjoying  the  proa- 

of  the  war  boom.    In  1943  It  cost  8 

k  mile  to  operate  a  car  for  the  rural 

,  so  Congress  gave  the  carriers  6. 

the  stoppage  at  automobile  produc- 

1  bey  were  faced  with  a  serious  problem. 

lad  to  scrape  together  old  parts,  tires, 

c  luipment.  and  stretch  every  drop  of 

to  the  limit  to  carry  on.    They  got 

,es  for  new  cars  and  ptuts;  they 

under  the  classification  "nonesseiu 

but  they  were  almost  as  essential  aa 

uaa  ammunition. 

years  were  hard,  but  nobody  com- 
azul  nobody  quit.    The  carrier  be- 
nore  Important  than  ever,  and  he  took 
seriously.    Be  waa  the  link  between 
a  mother  and  her  son  halfway  aroimd 
,  and  many  were  the  telegrams  he 
press  into  fearful  hands  that  dldnt 
to  take  them.    I  know  more  than  one 
carrier  who  came  near  resigning  when 
to  tramp  out  into  a  field  to  find 
on  a  tractor  and  tell  him,  "Joe,  you 
go  up  to  the  bouse.    I  Just  gave  your 
telegram  flom  the  War  Department." 
of  wartime  haste  and  overwork,  the 
fought  the  rural  carriers  closer  than 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 
were  going  to  travel  over  the  world 
to  show  the  people  of  other  coun- 
vbat  life  in  a  free  America  is  like,  I 
I  would  try  to  draw  them  a  picture  of 
mall  carrier  bumping  or  racing  down 
road  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and 
of  baby  chicks  sticking  out  of  the 
going  from  farm  to  ranch,  from  conn- 
ate to  backwoods  cabin,  through  d\ist 
and  snow  and  mud.  handing  a  lat- 
the  fence  to  a  man   In  overalls, 
to  pick  up  a  little  boy  with  a  flsh- 
,  waving  at  the  wheat  threshers  in 
I,  and  smiling  down  at  a  little  girl 
by  the  mailbox. 
I  uch  a  picture  there  la  more  of  Ufa. 
.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  than 
the  grandiloquent  speeches  of  orators 
the  statues,  monuments,  and  tradi- 
symbola  of  freedom. 

vras  an  old  colored  lady  living  on 

down  the  road  from  us  in  Olade- 

whose  children   had  all   left  home. 

life  revolved  around  the  mailbox. 

closing  I  would  like  to  versify  the 

that  I  think  she  must  have  prayed 

iw  her  standing  by  the  box  at  mall 

after  day: 


riin 


day 

"Lord,  a-llvln'  In  the  country's  altogether 

Unda  sad: 
Tou  Mdnt  do  nothln'  very  good,  and  you 

eaint  be  very  bad; 
And   kll  the  fun  you  ever  have  Is  settln'  by 

the  gate 
A  wstehin'  fer  the  Utter  man  and  hopln' 

be  alnt  late. 

"So  I'n  asUn'  that  you  treat  Ulm  good — 

don't  never  let  him  down. 
And   vhen  it's  rainln'  cats  and  dogs,  dont 

let  his  engine  drown; 
And    iMlp  him  through  the  muddy  spots. 

uxA  keep  his  hoopy  goln'; 
And   BOol  him  when  the  sun  la  hot.  and 

varm  him  when  it's  snowin*. 


If  yoa  fceleh  bim  ensda*.  Ut*,  doni 

mark  it  up  agin  him; 
Xtl  many  a  mUe  of  dirty  roads  that  put 

them  ousswords  In  him; 
And  If  you  ketch  him  swearla'  kmd.  Uwd. 

dont  pay  no  mind; 
Bk-fe  thlnkln'  what  it  means  to  me  If  he 

calnt  come  on  time. 

"When  them  you  love  has  gone  away,  VUm 

gets  tremenjous  sad. 
And.  Lord,  they  alnt  no  one  but  him  to 

make  old  Granny  glad. 
So  when  It  comes  the  Jedgement  Day.  and 

the  Salnta  set  up  a  shout. 
In  spite  of  all  hU  fallln'a.  Lord,  dont  shut 

the  letter  man  out.  " 


SUtcMrt  h  OppMitfM  to  tk«  Glader 
ViewDui 


EZTZNSION  OF  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  psmfSTLVAXU 
nV  THX  BOnSB  OP  RBPBBSKMTATlVaB 

Monday,  Auguat  3, 1953 

Mr.  SATXX)R.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  th* 
Appendix  of  the  July  31,  Comgussional 
Rbcors,  there  appeared  In  the  extended 
remarks  a  statement  by  Congressman 
Lu  MxTCALT,  of  Montana,  in  which  he 
explained  vby  he  IntroduMd  a  bill  call* 
Ing  for  a  study  of  the  Glacier  View  Daa 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead 
River.  He  states  that  the  bill  Just  calls 
.for  a  study  of  the  economic  value  and 
does  not  authorize  Its  construction.  The 
Glacier  View  Dam  was  studied  a  num> 
ber  of  years  ago  and  was  found  injurious 
to  existing  economic  values  and  was 
removed  from  the  program  for  the  deveN 
opment  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  by 
Joint  action  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Mbtcalp  In  his  remarks  says  noth- 
ing about  this.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  and  discarded 
Glacier  View  Dam  would  flood  and  de- 
stroy around  20,000  acres  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  land,  the  protected  wintering 
range  in  the  paik  for  the  wlldUfe.  He 
says  nothing  about  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Aronson.  in  order  to  protect  this 
very  area,  and  on  authority  of  the  State 
legislature.  Just  traded  over  a  half 
million  dollars  worth  of  State-owned 
virgin  timberland  in  the  park,  uxl  in 
the  flood  plain  ef  the  proposed  and  dis- 
carded Glacier  View  Dam.  for  Federal 
lands  of  equal  value  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Now  that  the  State  has  gotten 
its  money  out  of  the  lands,  Mr.  Mbtcalp 
seems  to  want  to  destroy  the  lands  which 
were  once  State  lands  and  are  of  such 
great  national  scenic  value  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislature  of  Montana,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  have  worked 
diligently  to  preserve  them  forfiostority. 

Mr.  BiRCALP  fails  to  point  ouc  that  the 
watershed  for  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Flathead  River  in  Glacier  National  Park 
is  one  of  the  best  C4implng  and  fishing 
areas  of  a  wilderness  character  still  left 
in  the  United  States.  Tes,  be  does  not 
seem  to  give  thought  to  the  fact  that 
Glacier  National  Park  attracts  over  600.- 
000  people  year  to  **^^**"n  and  that 
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they  spend  more  ttan  1^  mtilkm  a  year 
they  speod  more  than  twelve  milUoa  a 
year  in  hte  State.  Tlieaa  figures  are  not 
Federal  flgurea.  Tlwy  are  figures 
worked  up  by  the  Montana  Btote  High- 
way Department  with  the  Bureau  o<  Pub. 
lie  Roads  and  the  National  Park  Servloe 
cooperating.  Be  doee  not  even  mention 
in  his  remarks  that  the  Cflader  View 
Dam  is  in  a  national  park  that  belongs 
to  aU  the  people  of  the  United  States  no 
matter  what  section  of  the  country  they 
are  from. 

The  baste  act  of  Oongresa.  which  es- 
tablished the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  various  acts  relating  to  indivklual 
parks,  such  as  Glader,  reguire  that  theee 
great  natural  wonders  Shan  be  ao  admin- 
istered as  to  leave  them  unimpaired  for 
future  generatkme.  Such  kglalatlon  has 
reflected  a  strong,  w^-deflned.  and  en- 
lightened public  oplnkm,  which  has 
grown  stronger  through  the  passage  at 
the  years.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  understand  the  purposes  of 
the  national  parks,  expect  them  to  be  de- 
fended and  protected  againet  destruction 
by  small  groups  of  Individuals  who  seek 
temporary  or  local  gains  of  a  limited 
nature. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  ttie  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  have  already  spent 
more  money  than  tbey  should  have  mx  a 
useless  study.  Why  spend  more?  Have 
not  the  people  a  right  to  hokl  Just  a  few 
spots  In  this  great  eoontry  of  ours  for 
their  own  enjoyment  and  can  It  their 
own?  I  have  been  Informed  that  less 
than  sevens-eight  one-hundredths  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  area  of  our  coun- 
try is  devoted  to  the  somic  and  historic 
heritage  of  our  Natkm.  end  that  this 
year  around  60  million  people  are  visit- 
ing theee  national  treasures,  spending 
billions  of  doDars  by  so  doing,  and,  best 
of  all.  deriving  untold  pleasure,  relaza- 
tton.  and  inqdratlonal  benefits. 

I  am  visiting  several  of  these  areas  my- 
self with  my  fao^ly  this  summer,  and  I 
have  mehided  Glacier  National  Park  In 
my  Itinerary. 

Why  do  we  have  a  national  park  sys- 
tem? Have  you  ever  adced  yourself, 
and  sincerely  and  with  deep  thought 
sought  out  the  answer  to  tbat  question? 
I  have  and  my  answer  Is  expressed  most 
completely  in  an  editorial  that  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Tbnes  on  October  8, 
1060.  I  quote  In  part  from  that  edi- 
torial: 

The  nstlA"*^  parks  of  America  represent 
as  wise  an  investment  as  the  American  peo- 
ple have  ever  mads.  It  Is  an  investment  In 
Htf>K*».  recreatton,  education  and  in  some- 
thing as  simple  and  aa  profound  as  tove  of 
country — love  of  the  unique  and  wonderful 
natural  fahrlo  that  Is  the  foundation  of 
America. 

I  believe  this  statement  to  be  true. 
I  urge  tbat  we  stop  and  think  and  make 
sure  that  our  generation  does  not  go 
down  In  history  as  the  generation  that 
destroyed  the  finer  things  in  life  and 
deprived  our  fshildr*".  and  our  children  > 
ehlULren.  the  "natural  fabric  that  la 
the  foundation  of  America.** 

I  am  against  any  taUl  tbat  would  au- 
thorise studies  looking  toward  the  de- 
struction of  the  areas  of  the  natkmal 
party  system.  If  it  Is  neeessary  to  have 
the  Federal  Goveniment  apend  more 


money  In  Mtetana,  let  m  give  it  to  tbe 
National  Park  Service  so  Itwy  can  carry 
out  the  reeponsflMlities  we  have  placed 
upon  tbem  and  for  which  they  do  not 
now  have  adequate  funds  to  do  the  job 


Befrays  TVA 


EZTENSKHf  OF  RBMARSB 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


m  THB  BODSB  OP  BBPBBSBHTATIVBB 

jrondoy.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  whi^  ^q^eared  in  tbe 
August  1953  Issue  of  tbe  magsitne  Pro- 
gressive will  help  us  evaluate  ttie  work 
of  the  new  administration.  Time  for  a 
change?  Do  the  petvle  like  the  change 
they  are  getting?  Or  is  this  short 
change? 


BBEMROWia  BnSATS 


TVA 


TK») , _  .. - 

for  a  middle  way  iiHessB  the  planless,  tootn- 
and-daw  Ufa  of  ttie  Jungle  awl  the  Intoler- 
able regimentation  of  totamartea^sn.  TVAJia 
en  tn^itnng  esampls  oC  a  flee  peoyle  pooitng 

their  skUls  and  energlaa  and  i Ii  tor  tbe 

greater  good  at  all— wiHtoot  suivendsrtng  a 
sttver  at  tiMir  nseilieii  So  an  aU-powerfvl 
buieemiiaiij 

Bate  ta  national  IsglaUtkm  for  regional 
pi«».«i»g  with  StaU  and  local  management 
•nd  tree  Individual  parttctpatlnn  that  oukkaa 
a  t^^"^»*»—  of  the  doctrinaire  nooeense  of 
(S  and 
iattbm: 
dealing  wtth  aoeh  vital 
slon. 


■me  day  before  the  19S3  election.  Oaadl- 
daU  Dwtght  IX  Mtaenhower  nervously  shot  a 
wire  to  friendly  editors  in  T^nneeeee  assuring 
them,  and  through  them  the  people,  that 
if  elected  he  would  support  the  Itameesee 
Valley  Authority  program  and  aee  to  it  that 
**TVA  ooatlnvias  to  serve  and  promote  the 
pro^iMrlty  of  that  great  suction  of  tbe  Vnlted 
Statea." 

The  taUgram  paid  od  haadeooety:  tt 
helped  tip  Tknneesee  into  the  Bepubllcan 
oolumn. 

IiMt  mouth,  while  bamsfeorming  ttaroagh 
the  Middle  West.  President  Bsenhower 
warned  the  country  against  the  inroads  of 
creeping  sodallsm.  Badi  at  the  White  House 
s  week  Uter,  he  was  pressed  by  newHaenf or 
examples  of  creeping  socialism.  Tbe  TVA, 
be  repUsd.  waa  sodt  an  example. 

The  President's  remarkabte  revacaal  has 
brought  great  crlee  of  pain  tram  the  editors 
who  had  J^>yfuUy  splashed  his  endorsement 
of  TVA  over  their  front  pages.  But  far  more 
tmpcMtant  than  the  anguish  of  frtendebe- 
trayed  Is  the  IncaleulaMe  harm  the  Preel- 
denffe  off-the-cuff  andk  Is  doing  to  one  of 
the  oeletoated  achievements  o*  modem 
America.  _      ^ , 

^xtkan  at  another  time.  Mr.  BsudKiwWs 
slurring  characterisation  of  TVA  mlghthave 
been  put  down  as  the  thoughtless  •otmncl 
a  m%"  fumbling  for  an  example  to  Justify 
his  warning.  But  the  timing  here  was  oru- 
claL  Wot  on  the  very  day.  Just  a  few  hours 
after  the  press  oonfsrenoe.  the  Houee  at  Bep- 
reeentativss  was  srhrwt^iHil  to  vote  on  the 
i.»w.i>i  apitfopnatlon  for  TVA. 

The  little  men  with  the  big  azaa  in  the 
H^^^^  took  courage  from  the  President's 
sutement.  They  not  only  voted  to  approva 
the  slash  In  the  power  appropriation  rec- 
onunended  by  the  White  House,  but  they 
went  on  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  whole 

'^rtJ"!2^*isence  of  the  TVA  Idea  Is  tbe 
partnership  of  the  Fedwal  Oovemment  with 
Se  people  of  a  great  river  valley  toptMa  the 
fun  development  and  use  of  their  reeoureea 
tor  the  benefit  of  an  the  people.  Oountteas 
sxperts  from  every  country  <»  f^^^TJ 
eome  to  the  Tennessee  VaUey  to  study  TVA's 
extraordinary  reeord  of  achtovement.  niant 
tbe  '*—>«  tbat  dnw  tbem.  for  there  are  Mg- 
M  -— —  etaewhere.  tt  tant  the  public  de- 
^^lopoMnt  of  power,  for  this  la  the  mla 
lattMr  than  tbe  maapOaa  abroad, 
n 
Ho.  the  eqmpemng  appeal  of  '▼^te  mn^ 
more  tbftn  big  dams  or  cheaper  kllowatta. 


recreation.  Is  oooducted  on  the  spot  by  the 
Statea  and  loeallttsa,  wtth  TWA  fmrnlslitng 
teehnleal  data  and  skUls  to  point  tbe  way. 
Ptar  Inetanee.  TVA  doee  not  ectoany  cooduet 
its  own  fOieetoy  program.  But  by  providing 
knowledge  and  in^rtratlon.  TVA  bee  launched 
tbe  eeven  States  In  ttte  valley  on  a  eourse 
of  refoseeUtloa  wbKdi  Is  doing  wondess  for 
tbe  eeooaesy  and  wo|l-beiiig  of  tbe  enttra 

n  wae  preelaely  this  aapee*  of  tbe  TVA 
program  tbe  House  voted  to  destroy  a  few 
home  after  tbe  President  had  haawtered  at 
TVA  as  creeping  eodaltsm.  The  action  by 
the  Boose  taroogbt  no  usprssston  of  cooeena 
cram  Mr.  Beenbower  altbougb  lea  than  • 
moBttas  earlier  tbe  isadsr  of  his  own  party 
bad  beM  out  UUe  ooooept  of  a  rsaowoes 
develoimMnt  program:  

•T1»e  beet  natural  leeources  program  foe 
Amertoa  wUl  noft  raamt  fvom  eaelualve  de- 
poKieaee  on  PMeral  bureaucraey.  R  wUl 
involve  a  partnership  on  tbe  StaSsa  and  local 
oommunitlee.  private  eltlasna.  aad  tbe  Ind- 
eral Oovenmient.  aU  working  together.  This 
combined  effort  wm  advance  tbe  develop- 
ment of  tbe  great  river  valleys  of  our  Matloa 
and  the  power  they  generate.** 

•nia  man  who  made  tbia  statement 
deenrlTiIng  tbe  TVA  m  aetloo.    Be 
dent  Beenbower.   Tbe  ocoeeion  wa 
c'  tbe  UBkm  BBsasoge  ^rtwwary  1.  ISSS. 
•boeklng  eomsreanlt  boare  before  tbe  " 
was  to  vote  on  the  beat  natural- 
program  for  America  Is  disturbing 
tlon  of  tbe  growing  eooesm  tbat  tbe 
(Sattt  bM  few  eonvletlona  and  even  z< 
liiiiwiless  to  dght  for  those  be  doss  have. 

Perhapa  it  is-  understandable  tbat 
figttMng  qpialltlee  he  displayed  m  wad  era.  a 
Held  be  knew  and  understood,  could  not- 
bold  over  for  dvU  government,  a  field  in 
wttUb  tas  la  poorty  informed,  bes  no  eqMrl- 
anee.  an^  poeesseee  no  beele  pblloeophy  un- 
IssB  It  be  a  wistful  longing  to  retom  to  the 
quiet  daya  of  his  youth  In  AMlene.  Tbls 
would  seem  to  be  the  moat  kindly  Intsrpre- 
tetlon  tbat  could  be  placed  on  an  otberwlee 
jmtt  iwsWe  betrayal  of  his  campaign  ^edge 
aad  tbe  poeltlon  he  expressed  In  his 
to  Oongrees  and  the  oountry. 


Sedal  Secvily  BeMib 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKB 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


XM  TBI  HOOSl  OF  BKPBBSEHTATIVBS 

Mondav.  Augugt  3, 19S3    - 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Geewgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
X  recently  read  a  newspaper  arttdepy 
David  A.  Htiler  on  tbe  subject  of  Social 
Security  Benefits. 

In  tbls  article  Mr.  HeUer  jiuoted  from 
aspeeehontbatsnWeetbrOusmiiaiiinen 
J<HDi  Bbll  WUXUmb,  of  Mississipcri. 
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of  the  most  able  and  hardworking  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houae  of  RepresentattTes. 

I  find  myself  In  accord  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  bor  Congressman  WnxuMs. 
I  feel  that  this  article  deserves  wide  dls- 
tributioD;  and.  under  uzumimous  consent 
previously  granted.  I  insert  the  article 
herewith  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 
MtMjKnta  LnctT  of  $76  ras  IIomtk — Social 
BtuBiii'*  Law  Umot  Fas 
(By  David  A.  Heller) 

WASHnraroM. — Are  you  one  of  the  46  mll- 
Uom  people  now  oovered  by  eodel  eecurlty? 
If  eo.  you  i»obet>ly  ta»ve  roey  vlalons  of  a 
weloome  monthly  check  which  will  help  you 
supplement  your  income  after  you  retire  at 

i«e  es. 

However,  If  you  have  any  such  Idea,  gentle 
reader,  you  may  be  due  for  a  rude  sboelc 
Woe  the  truth  la  that  oxir  preeent  eodal- 
security  law  works  some  cruel  Injustices  <» 
many  oldsters. 

After  paying  Into  the  fund  for  decades, 
they  learn  that  the  law  is  written  so  that 
they  cannot  draw  a  of  nt  when  they  reach 
retirement  age.  It  .could  hajqpen  to  yovh^ 
and  probably  will  imless  the  law  Is  changed. 

Take  the  case  ta  a  de^Kmdsnt.  71-year-old 
Chicago  man  who  recently  tried  to  commit 
suicide  because  he  was  penniless,  cold,  hun- 
gry, had  no  place  to  stay,  and  his  social  secu- 
rity was  cut  off.  His  story  Is  told  by  Bepre- 
sentatlve  Johm  Bku,  Woxiams,  who  Is  lead- 
ing a  drive  to  correct  some  of  the  Injustices 
in  the  preeent  law. 

"Because  the  man  earned  gllS  a  month 
as  a  meawnger.  his  social-security  payments 
were  cut  off,"  said  WnjuiAwa.  "Under  the 
law,  ramtTigf  of  persons  on  social  security 
may  not  be  more  than  $16  a  month.  If  you 
earn  more  than  t76  a  month  after  age  65. 
you  cant  draw  a  cent  from  Social  Security, 
even  though  you  may  have  paid  your  soelal- 
securlty  taxes  for  years. 

"Unices  aid  people  have  savings,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  limitation  Is  to  make  them 
<a)  live  on  less  than  •75  a  month,  or  (b) 
do  without  any  of  the  sodal-securlty  bene- 
fits they  have  paid  for  for  years.  And  who. 
theee  days,  can  live  on  less  than  $75  a 
nonth?" 

WnxiAMS,  who  was  elected  to  Cmgress  at 
the  age  of  27  by  Mississippi's  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. Is  now  a  fourth-term  veteran  leglsl»- 
tor  at  S4. 

Wir.f.fAiw  has  received  thousands  of  let- 
ters trom  all  over  the  Nation  for  his  efforts 
to  remove  the  S75-monthly  celling  cm  eam- 
Ingi  of  people  over  65  and  still  let  them 
firaw  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Be  has  Introdiieed  a  bill  which  would  do 
this.  It  Is  pending  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Oooasnlttee. 

-Tbe  limitation  Is  wrong."  he  says.  *Jt 
lent  fair  and  It  Isnt  consistent  with  our 
democratic  prooeee.  It  denlee  earned  bene- 
fits to  mlUlons  of  qualified  people  or  It  forces 
them  to  live  on  a  substandard  Income." 

Along  with  other  Members  of  Oongreas. 
WXluams  Is  taking  a  long  look  at  our  pres- 
ent social-security  system.  There  Is  much, 
he  says,  that  could  stand  Iminxyvement. 

He  wants  to  make  the  system  voluntary-^ 
to  let  people  choose  for  themselves  whether 
they  want  to  pay  Into  the  fuiut  and  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits  later. 

As  the  law  la  now,  you  must  pay  sodal- 
securlty  taxes  whether  you  will  ever  be  eli- 
gible to  qualify  for  any  benefits  or  not. 

Typical  of  the  many  letters  Wzluams  has 
received  from  old  people  who  have  been  cut 
off  social  security.  Is  this  one  from  a  man  In 
Atlanta,  who  wrote: 

"Because  I  am  65,  I  was  forced  to  leave  a 
position  I  held  for  36  years.  I  was  retired 
with  a  meager  monthly  pension.  A  man  of 
gS  has  a  hard  time  getting  any  worthwhile 
gorK  but  If  I  could  ooUeet  my  social  secu- 


rlty.  lb  addition  to  what  Z  make,  I  woold  b* 

4  ooiortahle.'' 

Maf  y  business  crganlaatlona  have  harsh 

for  the  Income  limitation,  calling  the 

system  lltUe  more  than  a  fraud  cm 


present 
the 


p  lUlC. 


of  the  letters  from  these  men  that 
WnxJAMS  has  received  Is  one 
Washington  buslnsssman: 
Oongress  Is  going  to  force  virtually 
yody  to  buy  social   security  whether 
<  rant  It  or  not.  then  certainly  the  least 
do  Is  see  to  It  that  when  beneflu  be- 
due  they  are  paid  without  any  strings 
Bd."  he  said. 

United  Stetes  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

llatlonal  Association  of  Small-Biislness 

and  other  groupe  have  urged  removal 

•75  monthly  celling  on  earnings. 

.fAM«  Is  c^tlmlstlc  about  chances  for 


Tyileal 
B^refentatlve 
from 

"If 
everybody 
they 
It  cai) 
come 
attached, 

Tbi 
the 
Men. 
of  th4 

Wni 
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of  the  taw.    "In  all  the  letters  I  have 

."  he  says,  "not  one  has  been  against 

_  removing  the  celling.    Bvery  Mem- 

Oongrees  I  have  talked  with  about  the 

has  recognlaed  the  Injustice. 

have  no  choice  about  whether  or 

pay  Into  the  fund.    Under  the  law, 

must.    If   the   system   cant    be    run 

then  the  whole  program  should  be 


M4 

►w 
the  Sew 
Neul  erger, 
8tat4i 


Monday,  August  3, 1953 

MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowl4g  article  from  the  July  1953  issue  of 
Republic,  written  by  Richard  L. 
a  member   ol  the   Oregon 
Senate,  deals  with  the  age-old 
problem:  unequal  representation  is  mis- 
repn  sentation. 

I  c  [>mmend  it  to  our  c<^eagues'  atten- 
tion: 

Tbk  :  looaa — ^A  Saooirs  Sxnatb?— Thx  Houbs 
No^Moa  Oxvas  Bquaj.  Vokx  to  All  Vot- 
Foroioos  CxTxas  Bow  to  Bxjbal  Dis- 
tbUts  roB  THs  OasAxn  Olobt  or  PoLinoos 


(By  Richard  L.  Meuberger) 

my  Sti^te  the  legislature  Is  totally  out 

Backwoods  districts  have  more 

than  their  population  justifies,  while 

^d  small-town  districts  sre  far  below 

iiuota.    The  American  people  long  have 

this  condition  In  State  legislatures 

i^ormaL      But    discrimination    against 

dwellers  has  now  been  extended  with  a 

to  the  United  States  House  of 

through  article  I,  section  4. 

Federal  Constitution,  which  makes 

the  arbiters  of  how  Congressmen 

be  selected. 

iiardly  follows  that  a  legislature  over- 

wlth  rural  politicians  is  likely  to  give 

town  residents  their  constitutional 

In  Congress.    As  a  result,  the  national 

has  become  literally  a  second  Senate. 

iflthout  the  stahlHidng  Infiuence  of  the 

smaller  membership,  greater  ability. 

linger  tenxire. 

y  the  country'k  Founding  Fathers, 
against  thslr  will,  conceded  that  the 
of  seats  In  the  Senate  should  cater 
But,  from  Its  beginning,  the  Con- 
spedfled  that  each  Bepreeentatlve 
speak   for  substantially   the   same 
of  people,    nils  provision  today  la 
principally  in  ths  breach. 
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It 
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Senat^t 
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Befn^eentative  SAima.  W.  Tobtt,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  for  example,  speaks  for 
480337  constituents  ta  the  State's  acth 
district,  whUe  Bepreeentatlve  Domald  \  L, 
Jacxsow,  Republican ,  of  California,  the  man 
who  imptigned  the  patriotism  of  BUhop  Ox- 
n«m.  speaks  for  233.703  In  the  same  SUte'a 
16th  district.. 

Be  the  States  vast  like  California  or  of 
poetage-stamp  proportions  like  Connecticut, 
leglslaturee  Invariably  seem  to  have  trouble 
with  their  arithmetic.  ThuB  RepresenUtive 
Thomas  J.  Dodo,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
has  639.661  constltuenta  in  the  State's  first 
district  while  RepreeenUtlve  Jamxs  T.  Pat- 
TKSSON,  Republican,  of  ConnecUcut,  In  the 
same  State's  Fifth  DUtrlct.  has  a  mere  374.000 
constltuenta.  And  these  are  not  obecure 
numbers.  They  mean  that  each  resident  of 
the  underpopulated  district  has  twice  the 
voice  In  the  House  ss  sach  resident  of  the 
overpopulsted  district. 

The  differences  within  Statee  are  no 
sharper  than  the  dlscrepandee  between  dif- 
ferent Statee.  The  raUo  of  almost  4  to  I 
between  the  niunber  of  constltuenta  repre- 
sented by  certain  House  Members  is  actually 
greater  than  the  contrast  in  the  constitu- 
encies repreeented  by  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Mlchlgui  and  Kansas,  reepee- 
tlvely.  Yet  our  form  of  government  haa 
relied  on  a  Senate  apportioned  geogn4>hl- 
cally  and  a  House  meticulously  divided 
as  to  pop\ilatlon.  Obviously,  mathematlea 
have  gone  awry  when  one  Ohio  district  in 
the  House  has  545,000  resldenta  and  another 
Ohio  district  materially  lees  than  half  this 
number  of  people — 237,000. 

Lopsided  legislatures  are  rarely  prone  to 
organise  nicely  balanced  congressional  dia- 
trlcta.  During  the  past  half  century  Ameri- 
cans have  migrated  to  dtlas  and  towns.  In- 
dustrlallaatlon.  both  on  the  farm  and  the 
dty,  has  prompted  the  trend.  But  r\tfal 
members  of  Stata  legislatures,  deprived  of 
their  constltuenta.  will  not  vote  to  do  away 
with  their  own  aeata.  The  tirge  to  self- 
preservation  among  politicians  shamee  that 
among  the  beasta  of  Jungle  and  tundra. 
MOst  unbalanced  leglslaturee  craftily  carve 
up  the  map  to  serve  the  personal  political 
ambitions  of  State  senators  and  State  rep- 
resentatives who  yearn  to  answer  roll  calls 
in  the  National  Oongress. 

The  result  has  been  neglect  of  urban  prob. 
lems  In  the  one  branch  of  Congress  whera 
dty  and  town  dwellers,  becaxise  of  their  pre- 
ponderant numbers,  might  expect  to  have 
their  welfare  aealously  promoted.  Such  is- 
sues as  housing,  race  relations,  trafflc  Jama, 
school  lunches,  and  public  asslstsnre  are 
often  peculiar  to  metropolitan  areas.  But 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  ceased  to 
be  a  forum  where  theee  questions  are  pre- 
occupying. 

One  remedy  is  to  reapprrtlon  legislatures 
to  fit  modem  population  flgurea.  This  can 
best  be  done  In  States  with  the  initlatlv* 
and  referendvun.  A  reapportlonnunt  meas- 
ure was  adopted  decisively  by  the  voters  at 
the  polls  In  Oregon  in  November  of  1952.  It 
will  take  effect  for  the  first  time  next  year. 
Similar  efforta  now  are  planned  in  California 
and  Washington  Stata. 

Representative  bcAirosL  Chxioi.  of  New 
York,  has  suggested  a  method  which  strikss 
higher  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  He  favora 
a  Federal  law  farblddlng  the  variance  be- 
tween congressional  dlstricta  within  a  Stata 
to  be  greater  than  15  percent.  Be  believes 
all  dlstricta  in  the  Nation  should  contain 
somewhere  between  300,000  and  400.000  peo- 
ple. If  a  district  fell  below  or  soared  above 
theee  llmlta.  the  Congressman  from  the  of- 
fending area  would  automatically  be  deemed 
to  have  faulty  credentials. 

UntU  some  scheme  Is  devlMd  to  make  the 
House  conform  to  population,  the  interests 
of  Americans  who  live  In  cities  will  be  poorly 
represented  la  the  OapitoL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALZvoeiru 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVBS 

Mondaif,  August  3. 1$S3 

Mr.  DOTUC.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consmt,  heretofore  granted  me  so 
to  do,  I  wish  to  caU  to  your  attention 
and  the  attention  M  my  distinguished 
colleagues  the  following  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  on  July  31.  1053: 
ScBxxM  AcToas  OuiLs  Baas  OoBoaas  Taou 
MMaammaacr — Nmrr-8a  Fsacawr  Acroas 
VOTS  To  Ksar  Raoa  Oot  or  Movns 


By  one  of  the  moat  overwhelming  major- 
ities in  the  entire  history  of  the  Screen  Ac- 
tors Guild,  the  organisation  haa  adopted  a 
new  bylaw  prohibiting  trom  JoinlnJB  the 
guUd  any  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
The  vota  in  a  mail  referendum  was  3,769  sp- 
provlng  the  bylaw  and  152  opposing  it. 
Percentage  of  thoae  favoring  the  bylaw  waa 
more  than  M. 

For  many  years,  the  gttUd  haa  actively 
fought  against  attempta  of  the  Communist 
Psrty  to  vm  the  guild  and  ita  membns  for 
Communist  purposes.  Recently  the  guild 
board  of  directors  decided  hat  the  guild's 
sntl-Oommunlst  poaltlon  should  be  incor- 
poratad  In  the  byUws. 

The  byUw  adopted  reads: 

*7<o  person  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  of  any  other  organization 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  by  f  ores  and  violence  shaU 
be  eligible  for  membership  In  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild.  The  application  for  guild 
membership  shaU  contain  the  following 
Statement  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant: 
1  am  not  now  and  will  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cooununlst  Par^  nor  of  any  other 
organization  that  se^s  to  overthrow  ths 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  foroa 
azHl  vlolenoe'.'* 

The  votee  in  the  guild  referendum  were 
counted  and  the  res\ilto  certified  by  Thomaa 
*  Moore,  osrtlfled  publle  aoeountanta. 


Tk  S^roM  Tert  k  Mm  UbM  States 
lUs    Tmv   BetwMB   Tw«   I4eas   ef 

G0T< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 


nt  THX  BOUSB  OP  BBFBBSBIITATIVXB 

Mondaif.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Ricobs  an  excellent  ar- 
Ucle  dealing  with  the  development  at 
water  power  appearing  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  of  August  1053: 

Ths  noRT  AT  WiAOsaa — tr'm 
WATsa  PowB  Pauanoi  n 
Wbo  Shall  Bb  Axxowb 
OovxamcBirT  oa  Pbivatb 

(By  William  Hard) 
Niagara  Falls  Is  the  noisy  ba^drop  for 
one  of  the  most  decisive  dramaa  in  jiwaent 
American   eoonomie  and  political  history. 


TO 


CUUHiaT— 

Xr: 


The  flaal  seen*  wm  1w  wrtttm.  with  tmattl- 
tuotts  dialog,  by  the  Fedsral  Congress,  par- 
hapa  this  year.  The  principal  talking  char- 
acters  are  the  fallowing: 

1.  A  group  of  five  New  Tortc  State  prtvato 
electrtc-utUlty  oompanlea.  led  by  the  Niagara 
Mohawk  Co.  Thia  company  has  been  de- 
veloping electric  light  and  power  from  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  River  for  some  60 
years.  In  1805.  on  the  American  bank  of 
the  river,  it  buUt  the  wand's  first  large- 
scale  hydroelectric-power  plant. 

Now,  under  a  new  treaty  with  Canada, 
▼ast  additional  power  is  open  to  develop- 
ment on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
This  new  poww  is  greater  than  aU  the  power 
now  generated  at  the  coloesal  Hoover  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River.  It  Is  greater  than 
all  the  power  scheduled  to  be  developed  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Rtver.  It  la  the  biggest 
new  water-power  prospect  la  the  oountry. 

The  Niagara-Mohawk  Co..  with  ita  four 
assndsted  companiee.  wanto  to  be  allowed 
to  build  and  operate  the  strueturea  neoea- 
sary  for  changing  that  jmiapect  into  reality. 
To  this  end  they  offer  to  put  9400  million 
of  their  own  private  money,  with  no  money 
fnnn  the  taspayera. 

S.  "nximas  K.  Dewey.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  speaks  through  John 
m.  Burtoo.  head  of  the  N«w  York  State  Power 
Authority.  Mr.  Dewey  wanta  Niagara's  new 
power  to  be  developed  by  the  State's  gov- 
ernmental "authority."  He  has  caussd  bills 
for  that  purpoae  to  be  introduced  Into  ttie 
Federal  Congress  by  Senator  lavnta  M.  Ivaa, 
of  New  York,  Republican,  and  by  Repreaent- 
aUve  FkAMX  J.  BxaEBk.  of  New  York.  Repub- 
lican. Be  has  been  given  a  sort  of  semi- 
green  light  in  a  statement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Bsenhower  in  a  Washington  press  omi- 
ferenoe. 

The  five  companies  eiq;>ected  to  be  resisted 
by  so-caUed  aoclallstio  Democratic  New 
Dealers.  They  are  more  than  sllghUy  star- 
tled to  find  themeelvee  reelsted  also  by  so- 
called  private-enterprise  Republicana 

S.  A  group  of  magnlfloentty  rhetorical 
Senators  and  Repreeentatlvee  who  detest  aU 
private  eleetrle  power  always  and  every- 
where. They  are  led  by  Senator  HoaaT  H. 
Lbhmam.  of  New  Yotk.  Democrat,  and  Repre- 
sentetlve  FBamkuw  D.  Roosbvclt,  Ja.,  of 
New  Yoik.  Democrat.  THey  admit  that  the 
government  of  the  State  of  New  York  U  a 
government  but  they  do  not  tnist  that  gov- 
ernment. They  have  introdooed  a  blU  f or 
having  Niagara's  new  power  developed  by 
that  government  of  governments,  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  LsHMAM  and  Mr.  BoonvBLT  and  their 
allies  In  Congress  become  particularly  elo- 
quent on  behalf  of  public  governmental  dec- 
trie  power  when  they  contemplate  water 
flowing  over  a  predplce.  They  call  it  then 
the  people's  heritage,  the  people's  treasure 
house.  God's  gift  to  the  people.  By  all  of 
which  warm  terms  they  hiean  merdy  what 
less  eloquent  speakers  caU  sin4>ly  a  natural 

Let  us  begin  our  review  of  this  play  right 
here.  The  philoeophical  basis  of  all  ipeechea 
for  governmental  hydroelectric  power  Is  that 
falling  water  is  a  "natural  reeoiuroe"  and 
must  therefore  be  govemmentally  devel<^)ed. 
Let  us  look  through  that  argument. 

Most  certainly  the  water  in  the  caacadea 
and  falU  and  rapids  of  the  Niagara  Rivw  is  a 
"natural  reaouroe,"  God-made.  But  does  it 
follow  that  the  man-made  tunnels  and  tur- 
binss  and  generators  for  making  that  water 
produce  electric  power  shotild  be  owned  and 
operated  by  a  government?  Are  govem- 
menta  Godl  only  agenta  on  earthf 

If  so,  then  what  about  the  water  In  ths 
Bndson  River  or  in  any  other  navigable 
streamt  Is  It  not  equally  a  "natural  re- 
aourve**?  Is  tt  not  equaUy  God-made?  But 
doea  it  follow  that  all  the  man-made  tug 
and  barges  carrying  oommeroe  on  its  bosom 
should  be  owned  and  operated  by  a  govem- 
mentT 


If  ao.  then  what  about  the 
tram  a  farHierii  woodMBd  sprtagf  BqaaUy 
a  "natural  reeource."  BquaUy  God-made. 
But  doea  it  follow  that  the  tarmerli  bmui- 
made  dltchee  for  conveying  that  water  to 
hto  flekto  aboold  be  owned  and  opvated  by 
a  government  bureau? 

Then  let  the  argument  go  to  Ite  ultimate 
question.  Condder  the  timber  o<  ttaat  farm- 
er's woodland.  Consider  the  eoU  qS  his  flelda. 
Consider  the  ore  or  the  oil  that  may  lie  under 
that  aolL  All  are  "^natural  reeouroea."  God- 
made,  everything  that  we  have  comee  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  "natural  reeourcea." 
Doea  It  follow  that  everything  we  have 
should  be  owned  and  operated  by  a  govern- 
ment? 

In  wom»  eountrlee  the  answer  is  "Yee."  I 
ssy  that  in  Amsrlea  the  answw  is — or  should 
bfr— llo." 

I  say  that  the  American  prtndple  Is  to  let 
private  persons  develop  our  natural  re- 
soureee  unless  and  untU  it  is  proved  that 
they  are  using  methods  detrimfental  to  tha 
general  public  intereat. 

Accordingly,  our  proper  inquiry  la:  Would 
the  private  devdopment  of  Niagara's  new 
power  be  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest? 

In  answer  to  that  questlcm  let  us  Just  look 
at  the  publle  aaf  eguards  that  will  be  thrown 
around  that  private  devdopment.  Governor 
Dewey's  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
calls  that  private  devd<^iment  a  grab.  Sen- 
ator Tf*"*"  and  Bepreeentatlve  RooaavBLr 
caU  tt  a  giveaway  to  unrheckert  private  greed. 
I<et  uaaee: 

1.  The  five  oompanlee  win  get  no  title 
whatsoever  to  the  Niagara  River.  The  land- 
lord of  the  Niagara  River  wiU  continue  to  be 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Niagara  Mohawk  Co.  now  pays  an  annual 
rental  of  62  m">*""  to  that  government  for  ite 
use  of  Niagara  River  water.  The  five  oom- 
panlea. for  their  enlarged  use  of  that  water, 
will  pay  a  total  rental  of  $5  million.  The 
State  of  New  York  will  get  that  $6  milliao  for 
Just  watching  Niagara  River  flow  into  the 
companiee'  turbinee  and  then  flow  out  at 
th»m^  unchanged  and  iin*1*"**"*«***** 

2.  The  five  companies  will  pay  the  com- 
plete coat  of  preserving  the  eoenic  beauty  of 
Niagara  Falls  on  the  American  aide. 

5.  The  five  companiee  will  have  to  con- 
struct their  new  plant  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  United  Stetes  Army  Corps  oC 
Knglneers.  I  trust  ths  Army  to  prevent  the 
five  oompanlea  from  mistreating  the  Niagara 
Blver. 

4.  The  five  coo^>aniea  will  have  to  keep 
their  aooounta  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
counting rulee  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
ml^rtw,  which  rulss  are  among  the  moat 
ferodous  in  the  cotintry. 

6.  In  1071.  if  the  Federal  Oovemment  does 
not  "^*  the  performance  of  the  five  compa- 
niee at  Niagara  FaUs.  it  can  take  over  their 
tunnela  and  turbinee  and  generatora,  at  cost 
mlnua  depreciation,  and  openXt  them  aa  a 
national  public  utlUty. 

6.  Meanwhile,  every  rate  charged  to  con- 
sumers by  the  five  companies  wlU  be  under 
daUy  regulation  by  Governor  Dewey's  New 
York  Stete  Public  Service  Commlsalon.  In 
1045  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Co.'s  "combined** 
rate  to  rural  and  reddentlal  consxmiers  waa 
a  bit  more  than  S  centa  a  kilowatt-hour. 
IVMlay  it  is  a  bit  less  than  2^  cente  a  kilo- 
watt-hour. And  note  this:  The  commission 
allows  a  private  utility  company  to  earn  a 
return  only  .on  money  actually  invested.  It 
will  allow  the  five  companies  a  retwn  only 
on  the  money  they  actuaUy  spend  on  thdr 
new  plant.  It  wlU  not  allow  them  1  penny 
of  return  <m  any  supposed  "value"  of  the 
water  of  the  Niagara  River.  That  "vahw,** 
i^atever  it  may  be.  contlnuea  to  realde  with 
the  government  of  New  York  Stete. 

In  theee  circumstancee  what  beeoaaaa  at 
all  the  talk  about  "graba"  and  "glveat 
Itmnpon^tm.    It  la  simply  shining 


i 
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4fv^  ofli  tta*  fMlly  Mtiliy  arguBkent  <i<  our 
BuMlo-powcr  MiTOMktea.  whldi  to  thto: 
Wbf  pay  taxM  when  you  pay  your  etoetrte 
'(  U^t  aiMl  power  blUsY    Oome  get  younelTee 

■OHM  TWitiwrr*  pubUe  power? 
i  TbB  taaw  paid  IV  •  prtrate  eleetote  eom- 

I  peAT  we  in  »  high  degree  »  pwt  o<  tte  ooet 

i  ot   ItB   eerrtoe.     IIm   fire   oompenlee   leet 

<  wftf  peM  eome  $170  million  In  tezee.  Fed- 

eral. State^  and  locaL    U  they  are  allorwed 
i  to  produce  and  distribute  the  new  power  at 

I  Mlagara.  they  wUl  pay  eome  939  million  more 

to  the  taxgatherers.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
governmental  derelopment.  whether  Pederal 
or  State,  would  pay  no  Federal  taxea.  no 
State  taaea.  and  <mly  token  local  taocea. 
]  Therefore,    admittedly.    goTemment    power 

Bubeldlaed  by  TlituaUy  complete  tax  exemp- 
tion can  be  sold  to  the  coneumer  che^>er. 
And  why  should  this  particular  oom- 
modlty^-electrtdty— be  thus  subeldlaed? 
The  Mew  T«k  State  Power  Authority  glvea 
•  trank  answer.     It  says,  in  effect: 

Individuals  and  industrlee  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  region  In  the  South  and 
In  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  re- 
gion In  the  Padflc  Northwest  are  gettilng 
cheap  govemmentally  subeldlaed  tiectrlclty. 
They  thus  have  a  competitive  advantage  over 
Indtvlduals  and  Indxistrles  In  New  Tork  State. 
This  advantage  to  unfair  and  must  be  elimi- 
nated. Mew  Tork  State  must  have  cheap 
goYMmmentally  suhelrtHisd  electricity,  too. 

n  thto  argiunent  to  soiind,  what  a  vista 
at  interstate  conflict  It  opens  up.  Shall 
Pennsylvania  sit  Idly  by  while  cheap  govem- 
mentaUy  subsidized  electricity  attracte  lU 
Industries  into  New  Tork?  And  what  shotild 
Ohio  do?  And  then  Indiana?  Hm  end  of  the 
Ttsta  to  48  combative  State  governments, 
each  armed  with  subsidised  electricity  and 
each  flg>«*t«g  to  attract  Industries  away  from 
the  other  47. 

And  if  they  do  tt  with  electricity  genoated 
from  falling  water,  why  not  with  electricity 
generated  In  a  steam  plant  fueled  by  coal 
or  oil  or  natural  gas?  Coal  and  oil  and 
natural  gas  are  natural  resources,  too. 

Such  a  spurious  distinction  between  elec- 
tricity produced  from  one  natural  resotoxe 
and  electricity  produced  from  another  is 
far  from  being  generally  approved  by  the  tn- 
iMbitants  of  New  Tai%  State.  Ifoet  organi- 
sations of  businessmen  ccmtinue  to  stand 
firm  for  the  development  of  Niagara's  new 
power  by  private  enterprise.  That  was  per- 
hapa  to  be  expected.  Wiiat  was  not  so  readOy 
expected  to  the  support  given  to  the  five 
•ompanlee  by  farm  and  labor  groupe. 

The  propoeato  of  the  five  compaoiles  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  New  Tork  State  Orange. 
They  have  been  stipported  by  the  New  Tork 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  They  have 
been  endorsed  by  some  SO  labor  organlia- 
tions.  including  the  International  Brother- 
bood  of  Klectrieal  Wbrkers,  the  New  York 
State  Asaodatlon  of  Bectrical  Workoe,  and 
Che  Unkm  of  Utility  Workers,  aU  three  of 
which  have  had  special  experience  with  the 
electrical  industry. 

Moreover,  the  closer  Mew  York  people  are 
to  Niagara,  the  more  hostile  they  seem  to 
be  to  the  Idea  of  entrusting  the  development 
cf  the  new  power  either  to  the  New  York 
State  government  or  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  board  of  supervisors  of  Niagara 
Coiinty  has  endorsed  the  proposals  of  the 
five  companies.  So  has  the  common  covmcll 
of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls.  And  those  pro- 
poeato were  a  winning  Issue  in  last  year's 
congressional  election  In  the  district  where 
the  dty  of  Mlagara  Falto  to  situated.  Wil- 
UAU  K.  mtitw  ran  on  a  private-power  plat- 
form. Hto  opponent  ran  on  a  pubUe-power 
platform.  Hnxsa  was  elected  by  33,000  votes. 
How  Billy,  then,  to  call  the  fight  at  Niagara 
a  fight  between  the  people  and  the  power 
monopoly.  Artually.  it  to  the  supreme  fight 
in  the  Unlted^tates  thto  year  between  two 
great  contending  phlloeophies  of  government. 
TTiwin  phllft^b*f  do  not  differ  as  to  monop- 
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;  lower,  they  wlU  have  a  monopoly  of  it. 

[ovemment.  whether  Federal  or  Stata. 

e  Niagara's  new  power.  It  likewise  wlU 

monopoly  of  It.    llie  true  difference 

the  two  phlloaophles  to  thto: 

phUoBOfdiy    holds    that    electricity 

be  developed  by  a  private  company 

d  for  the  public  good  by  something 

_  and  above  Itself,  namely,  a  regular 

conunlsBlon  of  a  government.  Federal 

The  other  phlloeophy  holds  that 

,  should  be  devel(^>ed  by  a  govem- 

rcgulated  by  nothing  outside  and  above 

but  only  by  the  sovereign  discretion 

own  oOoeholders. 

o  mtend  that  the  latter  phlloeophy  leads 

d  authoritarian  government.    I  contend 

the  former  phlloeophy  leads  toward  a 

>utlon   of   human    ]30wer   and   toward 

our  anoeetors  called  checks  and  bal- 

and  therefore  toward  perpetuation  of 

of  free  men. 

to   sunply   the   supreme   current 

of  the  struggle  between  thoee  two 

phles  In  our  whole  American  life.    If 

enterprise  trliunphs  in  the  waters  of 

X  there  to  no  reason  why  It  should 

ilomlnate  and  operate  all  our  natural 

ee  everywhere. 

let  me  add  a  postscript.    It  to  about 

game. 

lAve  two  shelto.    Under  each  of  them 

I.    I  am  a  government.    I  just  have 

taxee.     I  have  to  have,  let  us  aay, 

lilUlcm  a  year  to  8Ui^x>rt  my  activities. 

low  look.    I  lift  one  of  the  shelto.    No 

there.     No  taxea  on  your  purchasee 

electric    light    and    power.     Arent  you 
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you  have  not  noticed,  perhaps,  that 

keeping  a  hand  firmly  over  the  other 

liy  hands  have  been  moving  fester 

your  eyee  could  follow.     I  still  have 

those  $60  billion  a  year  to  support 

iictlvttles.     If  I  cannot  get  them  from 

on  electricity,  I  must  get  them  from 

on  incomee.  on  shoes,  on  railroad  tlck- 

im  movie  admissions,  on  cigarettes,  on 

Lone  messages,  on  anything,  on  every- 

If  a  policeman  now  comes  along  and 

,  me  lift  my  hand,  what  will  you  see? 

you  wiU  see  $50  billion  of  taxee  right 

the  second  sheU. 

and  gentlemen,  as  a  Nation  you 
not  gcAng  to  pay  any  lees  in  taxes  if 
electricity  to  produced  by  public  own- 
,     Don't  let  any  poUtlcal  sheU-game 
persuade  you  otherwise. 
_nwhlle,   I   repeat   that  the   five   New 
private  electric  companies  stand  ready 
rilling  to  put  up  $400  mllUon  of  their 
noney  for  the  development  of  new  power 
the  Niagara  Blver.    Why  stop  them? 


it*  anwhlle, 
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M'.  MILLER  Of  Gallfomia.  Ur. 
Specker.  the  destruction  of  the  merit 
sysU  m  and  a  return  to  the  spoils  system 
is  ai  EMirently  on  its  way. 

Is  "jobs  for  the  faithful**  the  rallying 
cry  <tf  this  Republican  administration? 
At  1  iast  some  people  are  beginning  to 
thin :  so  besides  the  Ooyemment  em- 
ployes who  have  suffered  under  the  neo- 
spoils  system. 

N(  one  knows  the  problems  of  the  clvi] 
sery  ce  better  than  John  Cramer  who 


writes  the  eOhmin  "»  to  4:80"  for  the 
Washingttm  Daily  News. 

Here  is  what  he  had  to  say  as  of 
August  3.  1953: 

Bvnmt  orPaoor 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Thto  to  a  smaU  psrsonal  declaration  of  ho 
particular  Importance  to  anyone,  except  a 
lot  of  Oovertoment  people  and  me. 

Starting  now.  I'm  changing  my  approach 
to  the  matter  of  Oovemment  employee  gripes. 

I'm  changing  it  because  I've  decided,  after 
long  thinking,  that  a  few  too  many  able  and 
conscientious  Federal  career  employees  are 
being  shoved  around  pretty  badly  as  the  Re- 
publicans, after  30  years,  try  to  learn  again 
what  it  mtrans  to  run  a  government. 

In  my  Job,  I  itoten  to  a  lot  of  gripes,  many 
from  malingerers  or  chronic  troublemakers; 
others  from  victims  of  Washington's  occup- 
tlonal  disease  (the  persecution  complex); 
some  from  sane  and  decent  people  who  have 
problems  and  seek  help. 

I  help  as  best  I  can.  But  always  I've 
worked  by  the  r\ile  that  the  help  should 
not  Include  publicity  in  thto  column  for  the 
grlpee— unless  they  happened  to  be  un- 
usually solid  ones. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  burden  of  proof 
belonged  on  the  employee. 

I  went  on  the  theory  that  the  merit  sys* 
tem,  as  we  know  it,  gives  maximum  protec- 
tion to  the  employee.  I  believed  that  the 
booHtie  of  government  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  a  merit  system,  and  \isually  lived  by 
its  niles.  I  had  confidence  that  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  with  its  various  ap- 
peato  precedures  fat  employees,  stood  ready 
to  rectify  Injustices. 

thucob  havx  crangb) 

AU  thto  was  tr\M  once.  Probably  In  a  f«w 
months.  It  will  be  true  again. 

But  as  of  now  it  seems  to  ms: 

The  new  Republican  bossss  of  government 
don't  really  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a 
merit  system.  (No  reflection  on  them;  they 
Just  haven't  had  time  to  learn.) 

They  don't  understand  the  ground  rules  of 
a  merit  system— or  ground  rulee  of  a  merit 
system— or  the  necessity  for  theee  rulea. 
(In  time.  I'm  s\ire  they  will.) 

After  ao  years,  they're  much  more  pre- 
occupied  In  placing  their  own  In  key  posi- 
tions than  in  learning  that  career  people 
wUl  serve  them  better,  (eventually,  theyll 
learn — but,  I  am  afraid,  the  hard  way.) 

Their  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
once  stood  as  a  defender  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  a  guarantor  against  injustice,  no 
longer  defends  with  much  vigor  or  giiaran- 
tles  with  much  conviction.  (Personally.  I 
suspect  it  may  become  a  very  good  Conunto- 
slon — one  of  theee  days.    It  hasn't  yet.) 

The  stand-or-fall  test  of  a  merit  system 
to  the  vigor  with  which  It  resisu  the  con- 
stant. Irresponsible  pressures  to  destroy  It 
*  *  *  the  pressures  to  place  political  ap- 
pointees where  career  employees  belong. 

The  BepubUcans.  I  think,  dont  yet  un- 
derstand  this — and  thus  don't  yet  compre- 
hend the  real  meaning  of  a  merit  system. 


OOVOUnCBIT  BT 

They  dont  reallas — yet — that  the  alter- 
native to  a  merit  system  which  resists  po- 
litical pressure  to  a  system  of  government 
by  political  hacks,  which,  in  the  long  run. 
will  mean  bad  government,  and  eventual 
defeat  for  the  Republicans. 

So  a  lot  of  career  people  are  getting  kicked 
around. 

The  Republicans  have  learned  by  now  that 
the  best  men  in  indxistry  and  buslnees 
aren't  seeing  Oovemment  Jobs  and  don't 
want  them,  except  at  the  very  top. 

But  I  wonder  If  they've  properly  evaluated 
the  people  who  do  want  Government  Jobe, 
the  poUtlcal  plum  seekers  now  knocking  in 
droves  on  Republican  doors. 
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Do  thay  iMlttit  I  wonder,  how  many  of 
theee  are  opportUBlata  and  hacks  of  Uttla 
abiuty  and  leas  intagrlty.  man  incapabU  of 
g^rving  any  master  want 

The  Bepublleans  alxmld  rsallaa  (but  tliay 
dont  yet)  that  the  best  aouree  of  new  tal- 
ent for  Oovemment  to  Oovammant  itaetf; 
the  Juniors  constantly  rlalng  through  tha 
ranks  •  •  •  tha  paopla  who  bava  ohoaen 
Oovemment  aa  a  oaraer. 

XbM  should  rsallaa  (btit  I  doubt  that  thay 
do)  that  the  Federal  career  aervice  offws  the 
Republloan  Party  tts  vary  beat  Inauranoe 
that  It  will  give  tha  puMlc  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  Bepublicana  should  raaliaa,  too  (but 
apparently  thay  dont)  that  if  thara  to  to  be 
a  mertt  system  In  Oovemment.  there  also 
must  be  a  oaraar  system,  a  weU-markad  pro- 
motion ladder  to  advaDcamant  and  a  fuUar 

career. 

I  dont  mean  to  say  that  the  preaent  up- 
heavato  in  Oovemment,  even  among  career 
people,  are  greater  than  might  be  eiq>eeted 
after  ao  years.  For  my  boofc,  ttosy  armt.  If 
anything,  they're  less. 


What  doea  disturb  me  to  the  fear  that  the 
Bepublicana.  out  of  sheer  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  merit  concept.  wlU  let  much 
of  It  go  down  the  drain  vrlthout  realialng 
that  they  themselvaa  wlU  be  tha  blggMt 
loeers. 

Bo  I'm  taking  a  new  approach. 

From  now  on.  whan  career  peopto  com- 
plain they're  being  kicked  around.  I'm  go- 
ing to  asBuma  that  tha  burden  of  proof  to 
on  their  new  boaaaa. 

And  I'm  going  to  glva  a  lot  more  publicity 
In  thto  fnrf'"*"*  to  tkair  oomplalnta. 

BventuaUy.  Fm  aura,  tha  new  boaass  wiU 
leara  to  run  a  marit  system  at  laaat  as  dean 
as  those  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  ad- 
ministrations. 

As  of  now.  they  arent 

And  they're  hurting  thamsalvea  more  than 
anyone. 


SftaleMBt  by  Adof  Ihjwity  Ln^  m4 
Retitw  W  Ltgid»lif«  Recar^  tf  1st 
ScMiM  of  834  CMgrMS 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAUFoama 
01  THB  SBf  ATS  OF  THB  UMITSD  8TATIB 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoas  a  stote- 
ment  prepared  by  the  acting  majority 
leader,  together  with  an  accompanying 
review  of  the  legislative  record  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  83d  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and  review  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RacomD,  as  follows: 

rbpdblicam  Cowoaias  •   Sbvst  lIoMTHa' 


In  a  little  more  than  7  montha.  the  Re- 
publican admintotratlon  aided  the  fighting 
in  Korea,  reversed  tha  aO-yaar  trend  toward 
centralisation  of  power  in  tha  Federal  Oof- 
emmant.  a>K>ityH<Mi  unnacaaaary  economic 
controls,  cut  nearly  $IS  bUUon  from  tha 
Truman  1964  budget  eetimatea.  and  Justified 
the  people's  oonfldanoa  by  rmtorlng  honesty 
in  Oovernment. 

The  record  both  In  Coogrem  and  In  tha 
executive  branch  to  as  foUowa: 


The  RapubUean  admlnlatration  moved  vig- 
orously to  end  the  vrar  In  Korea  which  haa 
eoet  many  Am'f^^^  livee  and  to  a  heavy 
drain  of  our  money  and  raaouroea.  The 
fruit  of  thto  firmer  aiqivoaeh  waa  tha  early 
exchange  of  prisoners  and  the  oonclusltm 
of  an  armistice  on  July  38.  ending  S  years 
of  bloodshed. 

The  aggreeeor  has  been  bloeked.  eoUeettve 
eeeurity  has  taken  Ite  first,  although  feeUe 
steps:  the  flag  of  a  free  government  etill 
fUee  in  Korea,  lives  wlU  bs  qMU'ed,  and  the 
truce  transfers  a  settlement  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  the  councU  Uble.  Theee  are  poal- 
tive  gains  although  they  are  not  all  the 
free  world  has  hoped  for. 

Bsewhere  throughout  tbm  world  the  Re- 
publican Administration  took  the  initiative 
to  reduce  further  Communist  aggression,  to 
strengthen  free  nations,  to  sustain  the  hope 
of  freedom  in  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  to  improve  the  chances  for  peace. 
By  placing  stronger  emfdiaato  on  Far  Bastsm 
affairs,  the  new  administration  achieved 
better  balance  between  Far  Bastem  and 
Buiopean  operations  in  American  foreign 
policy.  In  hto  memorable  address  of  AprU 
Ifl,  the  Preeident  pressed  RussU  for  action 
on  several  conditions  which  now  obstruct 
peace. 

Continuing  the  historic  American  policy 
of  >"n^«««t*rf«iT^t^tn,  congTsm  and  the  Presi- 
dnt  made  food  available  to  Bast  Oermany, 
wheat  to  Pakistan,  and  surplus  farm  com- 
moditiss  to  relieve  distress  throughout  the 
world.  There  can  be  no  hope  for  peace  in 
the  world  where  bulging  storage  bins  con- 
trftst  with  empty  stomachs.  Free  America 
•gain  opened  her  doors  to  the  oppressed  by 
admitting  Iron  Curtain  and  other  refugeea 
and  (vphanad  children. 

In  other  ways  the  Republican  OongreH 
worked  toward  world  peace.  Oongrees  con- 
tinued foreign  economic  and  miUtary  aid. 
but  made  the  programa  more  effective,  lees 
costly,  and  planned  for  thrtr  termination. 
Americans  can  look  to  an  end  of  thto  drain 
on  their  pocketbooks.  Part  of  the  aid  funds 
^rere  wtoely  made  contingent  on  Buropaan 
nations  taking  more  active  part  In  their  own 
defense. 

By  concurrent  reeolutlon  Oongrees  strongly 
supported  a  free  and  tmited  Oermany  as 
one  of  the  prime  essentiato  of  peace  in  Bu- 
rope.  CoDgrees  again  went  cm  record  against 
any  deal  to  put  Communtot  China  into  the 
United  Natlona. 

Congress  renewed  the  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram, approved  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  and  overhauled  the  customs  laws 
to  lacreaae  foreign  trade. 


TOWABD  STBOWOSa 


ST 


ooer 


The  RepuhUcan  Congress  acted  decisively 
to  prevent  the  huge  military  budget  from 
conquering  the  Treasury  and  banknytlng 
the  Nation.  New  methods  vrere  urgently 
needed  to  get  more  real  defense  for  leea 
dollars.  Congrees.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Preeident.  provided  them.  New  men  of 
proved  busineee  experience  and  courage  were 
placed  in  top  posts.  New  Chlafa  of  BtaS 
were  lacked  to  plan  and  coordinate  our 
^obal  <q>eratlons.  The  Defense  KstahUah- 
mentwaareorganiaed.  PoUclaa  were  changed 
to  guarantee  a  sustained  buildup  of  real 
atrength  in  place  of  paper  quotas,  phantom 
Kuns,  illusory  target  datea,  or  fancied  crises. 

When  the  smoke  ot  the  budget  battle 
cleared  away,  the  Republican  admlnlstratlop 
bad  recaptured  $6.8  blUion  from  the  Truman 
mlUtary  budget  with  a  net  gain  to  the  Na- 
tion's fighting  efBdency  and  security.  Only 
the  fat.  the  waste,  and  the  pHtoh  in  the  huge 
military  budget  were  lost  in  the  equeeoe. 

Much  was  said  about  Air  Force  cuta.  B»- 
publloans  are  not  onea  to  skimp  on  air  power: 
U»elr  long  struggle  for  adequate  aU  power  to 
weU  known.  With  carryover  funds  added 
to  new  approprlatlona.  tha  Air  Faroe  will 
have  NO  billion  avallabla  In  1M«.    This  will 


tax  tha  capacity  of  industry  wliKdi  aannot 
bulUi  more  planea  ahort  of  aU-ovt  emer- 
geeuiy  production.  The  Army  and  tha  Navy 
Jointly  win  have  $S7  bllllon  additional  or  a 
sum  total  of  $07  bllUon  for  tha  Defense  Bs- 
tahUshment  as  a  whole.  Any  further  tp- 
proprlatkma  eoukl  not  buy  more  defenee 
unlem  we  go  Into  full  mobilisation. 
Towsas  orxaaiTsx.  aacuarri 
Oongresa  and  the  administration  acted 
deetalvely  to  eafeguard  the  Nation  from 
fnw^«—  within  Ita  borders.  Oongrssslonsl 
InTsstlgationa  of  subversives  were  prsssad 
naore  vlgarously.  A  new  loyalty-security 
program  for  Oovemment  empk^eee  waa 
adopted.  The  State  Department  to  now  bet- 
ter organlaed.  known  security  risks  have  bean 
eliminated,  and  the  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram improved.  American  employees  of  the 
United  Matione  now  must  be  dieeked  for 
eeeurity.  More  than  SOO  Communist  aUena 
have  been  ordwwl  deported.  The  white  light 
of  pubUetty  waa  turned  upon  the  financial 
operations  of  foreign  agents.  Rqrabllcana 
clearly  recognise  the  Communtot  oonaplracy 
for  what  It  to  and  do  not  intend  to  allow  ita 
poison  to  run  through  the  national  blood- 
stream. 

tOWSBO  ■OOWOKK;  tK^SOM 

In  7  months  Bepublleans  mads  consider* 
able  piogrees  In  releaalng  the  ehatdOes  hob- 
bling our  buslneasmen.  worksrs.  and  fanners. 
Price  and  wage  oontroto  wwe  ended.  Many 
of  the  Prealdeat's  emergency  powers  were 
Ukewtoe  dropped.  Oongrees  retained  rent 
eontroto  only  in  def enae  areas  and  controto 
over  acarca  materiato  only  where  required 
to  provide  balance  between  dTiUan  and 
miUtary  needs.  A  law  waa  paasert  to  allow 
the  Oovemment  to  OiMpom  at  federally  owned 
synttietle  rubber  fdanta.  Oontrcda  and  Oov- 
emment oompetltlon  with  Its  own  dtlsens 
were  never  intended  to  be  pemumant  fis- 
txires  of  our  great  productive  systeoa. 

The  administration  leveised  Aha  policy  by 
whlcta  the  Federal  Oovemmeftt  oonstantty 
expanded  its  oontnH  over  natural  reeouroaa 
at  tha  expenaa  of  the  States  and  private 
anterprlae.  The  new  policy  istognlass  there 
to  a  inoper  iriaee  for  Fsderal.  State,  local,  and 
private  anterprlae.  aa  the  OuuatlLutkm  pro- 
videa.  imdar  the  principle  thatfoncttona 
•hould  be  performed  by  thoae  best  fitted  to 
eerve  and  cloeeat  to  control  by  the  people. 
PuUie  worka  reeouroe  development  and  elee- 
trlc^power  proJecU  wlU  be  governed  by  tha 
same  principle. 

lieanwhUe.  Congress  restored  to  the  Statea 
their  rights  to  develop  submerged  laiuto  and 
resources  within  their  historic  boundarlas. 
but  reeerved  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  Ita 
clear  right  over  the  outer  Continental  SheU 
along  the  Nation's  bcKxlers. 

Bncovuraging  results  have  attended  tba 
administration's  new  economic  poUdea. 
WtigtB  *"**  earnings  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
Bmi^oymant  to  the  hlgheet  in  htotory.  In- 
dustrial production  and  oonstructlon  ar4 
at  record  levels.  National  inccune  to  run- 
ning over  SSOO  blUloa  for  the  year.  Tha 
coat  of  living  has  been  stabUlaed. 
Towaao  aouira  Konr.  uma  spbhoims,  aim 

txjwBTAxaa 
Republicans  wanted  to  balance  the  budget 
and  reduce  taxee.  but  they  first  had  to  deal 
with  the  f*"^w«^«*i  meea  left  by  the  previous 
administration.  Thto  was  a  whopping  deficit 
of  IB.4  billion,  a  carryover  of  unpaid  bllto 
totaling  $81  billion,  a  public  debt  of  mora 
than  $a7a  billion,  and  a  5S-cent  dollar. 

The  Republican  83d  Congrees  courageous- 
ly cut  nearly  $18  billion  from  the  swollen 
Truman  budget.  Interest  ratss  on  OOTem- 
ment  bonds  were  raised  for  three  carefuUy 
studied  reasons:  to  check  inflation;  to  thaw 
out  private  capital  for  businsss.  Industry, 
housing,  and  farmers  which  low  inter  set 
ratea  had  froaen.*  to  help  in  converting  the 
dangerous  short-term  debt  into  long-range 
maturltlsa.    BanaflU  wUl  flow  mp^ciaOj  to 
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In 
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lioidfln  at  Oorenunent  bond*,  to  fteiMllcJar- 
iM  of  Itfe  Ixuurftnoe  poUelM.  to  unlTorsltT 
and  otho-  edoMtlOBal  endowoMnt  fundi. 
IncreaMd  Interest  imtes  an  tlna  »  mmU 
prloe  to  p«7  to  put  tbe  Natton*!  flnanrtal 
hoxise  In  order,  to  strengthen  tbe  doQar. 
and  pave  tbe  wy  for  a  tax  rednetton. 

TOWABD  tmaOtMOOB,  SSLV-BSUAITT  nMttoto 

Pending  stody  at  s  i>raetleal  farm  prloe- 
support  program  by  t«nn  groupa  mmI  by  a 
bipartisan  National  Advisory  Coamlaslon. 
the  Republican  administration  moved  deei- 
•tvely  to  arrest  the  a-year  decline  In  fann 
prices  and  to  keep  farm  purebaelng  power  ^ 
In  balance  wlto  Imlustrlal  prleaa.  The  De-  '-^ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  reorganlasd  to 
place  the  administration  of  farm  programs 
and  the  farm  credit  system  closer  to  State 
and  local  levels.  Belief  was  promptly  pro- 
Tided  to  farmers  and  cattle  producers  dis- 
tressed by  tbe  drought.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
to  sustain  the  wheat  export  markets. 


euioate  of  Oovemmmt.    Iliare  is  no  room 

the  BqpubUoan  administration  for  influ- 

P^^iingj  secrecy,  or  corruption.    The 

Inlfagrlty  of  tbe  career  clvU  service  Is  being 


res  :ored. 
thin 


provide  better,   cheaper  Oovermnent 

the  Nation  has  had  In  many  years. 

Ooteraas  extended  the  Beorganlsatlon  Act 

imfl   approved    10   Government   reorganlaa- 

plans.  and  established  2  eminent  study 

Since   Janiury.  some    81.516 

Oovemment     positions     were 


tloi 

commissions, 
unnecessary 
abillahed. 


th» 


ibi 


The  Republican  administration  has  moved 
r»winiy  to  restore  the  right  of  labor  and  man- 
agement to  decide  their  own  affairs  tree  from 
Oovemment  pressure  and  favoritism.    Wage 
j  controls  were  pronqrtly  ended  In  order  to 

strengthen  eoUectlve  bargaining.  Aid  and 
amcouragemant  to  the  settlement  of  labor 
tflsputee  wlU  be  freely  available  without  the 
White  House  becoming  an  ally  of  either  side 
to  the  detriment  Ot  the  other.  The  Bspub- 
nean  admlnlstratkm  beUeves  industrial  peace 
can  be  achieved  without  holding  the  club 
of  an  army  draft  over  the  heads  of  workers 
and  without  sebdng  private  industrial  plants 
as  was  done  by  the  former  admtntstratlop.         ^ 

Already  the  Republican  poUdes  have  borne 
good  fruit:  man-days'  Idleness  from  strikes 
In  ths  first  0  months  of  1963  have  been  cut 
to  neaiiy  ooe-thlrd  of  what  they  were  for 
the  same  period  In  19Sa. 

Oongrees  and  the  executive  branch  have 
undertaken  careful  studies.  In  cooperation 
with  labor  and  management,  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  a 
Tlew  toward  better  collective  bargaining  and  ^^ 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  workers.  Other 
■todies  are  In  progress  to  Improve  eonilltlons 
rfor  migratory  labor,  railroad  retirement,  and 
anlnlmum  wagea.  Iiabar  ii"*""»  have  the  full 
•upport  of  Government  in  ridding  the  labor 
.■Bovement  of  Communist  Influences. 


'  IM  Preeldent  Issusd  new  orders  to  stop 
withholding  of  nonsecurlty  Government 
Iniormatlan  from  the  public.    This  ends  tbe 
pn  ctlce  by  which  otBclala  of  the  former  ad- 
ml  olstration  covered  the  bungles  of  bureauc- 
rat y    in    wrappings    marked    "Secret"    and 
C  infldentlaL"     Security  is  now  better  safe- 
gttuxled.    Tax  loopholes  are  dosed,  and  fa- 
voi  Itism  ended.   Law  enforcement  is  firm  and 
Im  lartlaL      Influence    and    favoritism    no 
loiger  tip  the  scales  of  Justice  for  poker- 
pLylng  cronlee. 
I  tuoh  are  the  Republican  achievements  as 
first  half  of  the  83d  CXmgress  ended  Its 
_k. 
•toUowlng,  in  more  detail,  is  tbe  record  of 
1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress; 


TowA>o  nfraovnra  tbs  awmaiki,  wsLrjiBa 

Congress  toOk  many  actions  to  meet  hu- 
man needs,  to  strengthen  civil  rights,  and  to 
Improve  social  progress.  A  new  Department 
of  Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare  with 
Cabinet  representation  brings  many  scat- 
tered activities  under  one  head  and  provides 
better  management.  Cabinet  status  of  this 
Department  marks  another  milestone  In  the 
blstory  of  progressive  government.  The 
cause  of  women  was  advanced  by  Senate  pas-  of 
•age  of  the  equal-n^ts  amendmoit  with- 
out sacrificing  the  benefit  of  protective  laws. 
The  administration  has  taken  further  steps 
to  end  segregation  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Statehood  for  Hawaii,  passed  by  the  House, 
is  slated  for  enactment  in  the  second  session. 

Adequate  grants  were  continued  in  aid  of 
education  in  defense  areas,  to  sunxvt  voca-  ^j^ 
tlonal  training;  for  medical  research,  hos-  ^^ 
pital  and  public-health  centers;  to  aid  dis- 
abled persons  and  to  provide  public  assist- 
ance to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent 
widows  and  children;  to  stimulate  housing, 
home  repair,  and  sliun  clearance. 

Carefiil  studies  were  launched  by  Congress 
to  put  social  security  on  a  sound  basis,  pre-     ^ 
llminary  to  extending  the  system  to  persons     ^ 
not  now  covered. 

Itie  Republican  88d  Congress  continued 
and  Improved  the  Nation's  program  for  vet- 


Perhaps  the  greatest  change  In  7  months     fa 
of   HejmbUcan  control  Ilea  In  the  moral 


FOBKION  AITAnS 


The  Republican  administration  kept  its 
pl(  dge  to  stop  the  bloodshed  in  Korea.  The 
fir  n  policy  ^  the  new  administration  had 
mi  tch  to  do  with  the  final  resuH.  llllltary 
operations  were  stepped  up.  The  training 
aovl  equipping  of  Republic  of  Kc  -ea  troope 
Increaaed.  Before  the  fighting  stopped. 
Aiiierlcan  combat  forces  had  been  relieved  of 
-  major  share  of  the  front  line  burden. 
Acceleration  of  the  true  negotiations  fol- 
ic red  until  agreement  was  reached  and  the 
fig  btlng  ended. 

:;ongress  thereupon  acted  to  appropriate 

gapo  million  for  the  relief  of  the  Korean 

and   to   help   reconstruct  a  strong 


thwe 


pe  >ple 
K<  rea. 

U  a  result  of  Investigations  by  the  Senate 
a<  Tcmment  Operations  Committee  the  use 

American  ships  for  carrying  strategic  ma- 
terials to  the  Communist  forces  in  China 
stopped.  By  unanimous  vote  both  the 
Bcfaate  and  House  passed  reeolutions  against 
ad  mission  of  Communist  China  into  the 
Ui  Ited  Nations. 

n  Europe,  encouragement  was  given  to 
fwoples  who  (Struggled  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  Communist  rule. 
Pr  wldent  Elsenhower  granted  $15  million  in 
foi  )d  for  the  hungry  peoples  of  East  Germany. 
Tl  e  popular  welcome  given  the  American 
of]  sr  was  so  strong  the  Iron  Curtain  was 
vu  able  to  prevent  the  steady  flow  of  this 
f oi  Id  into  tbe  Communist-occupied  area.  A 
futher  show  of  sympathy  was  given  Bast 
Oirmans  by  the  Congress  throxigh  passage 

concurrent  resolutions  expressing  the  con- 
viction that  Germans  have  a  right  to  live 
unified  peoples  imder  a  freely  elected 


government. 

New  home  for  Iron  Curtain  re/vgtes 

]  lelief  and  encouragement  was  voted  peo- 
pk  i  imder  Communist  domination  by  the 
Repiblloan  Congress  In  offering  refuge  in 
United  States  for  314,000  Iron  Curtain 
anb  other  refugees,  including  many  orphaned 
ch  Idren. 


coiom' 

tntties 

United 


part   of   the   American   fight   against 

.unlsm,  the  Senate  ratified  three  NATO 

providing  for   the   legal   status  of 

States   forces   stationed   in   Europe. 

of  the  mutual  security  authorization 

fiscal  1054  continued  military  assistance 

the  NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

a  firmer  policy,  stronger  emphasis  was 

on  the  development  of  self-defense 

the  Burc^Man  Defense  Community. 

provided  for  withholding  of  50  per- 

of  the  1I8A  military  funds  earmarked 

Western  Europe  if  these  nations  do  not 

the  SDC  agreement. 


pli  ced 


thiough 
Co  agrees 
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A  tarmlnatloB  data  at  June  SO.  1M4, 
■et  for  the  mutual  security  program,  with 
economic  asslstanos  to  be  liquidated  by  June 
1956  and  military  Mrtetanre  a  year  Uter. 
Approaching  foreign  aid  In  a  mcwe  reallsUc 
manner.  Congress  cut  over  $3  blUlon  from  the 
Tnunan  budget  for  foreign  aid  and  provided 
for  a  10-percent  cut  in  IfSA  personnel. 

Economic  relaUons  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  were  regularlaed  by  Senate 
ratification  of  four  treatiee  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  on  Germany  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  American 
bondholders.  ~ 

In  the  Far  East,  the  war  against  ecnn- 
munlam  was  strengthened  by  an  MSA  au- 
thorisation of  $400  million  to  French  forces 
in  Indochina.  Help  was  given  to  the  needy 
people  of  Pakistan  by  action  of  Congress  In 
granting  1  million  tons  of  wheat  from  sup- 
plies held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Republicans  carried  through  a  basic  reor- 
ganisation of  the  State  Department  and 
tightened  the  regiilatlons  against  security 
risks.  In  Ito  new  dress,  the  SUU  Depart- 
ment promises  to  be  a  more  effective  Instru- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
relations. 

One  of  the  major  changes  in  the  State 
Department  reorganization  was  the  separa- 
tion of  operating  and  policy  functions.  A 
newly  established  Foreign  Operations  Admln- 
iBtration  absorbs  the  mutual  security  and 
technical  assistance  activities.  Another  new 
Independent  egency,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  takes  over  the  Voice  of 
America  and  most  ot  the  other  over 
information  programs  of  the  Government. 

A  Joint  commission  on  foreign  trade 
established  to  study  and  report  to  the  see- 
ond  session  of  the  88d  Congress  on  future 
trade  policies.  While  awaiting  this  report 
Congress  extMKled  for  1  year  the  Baeiprocal 
Ttade  Agreements  Act. 

MATIOVAL  DSrSMSS 

Congress  effected  substantial  savings  In 
military  costs  without  loss  to  fighting  effi- 
ciency or  damage  to  tha  planned  defense  af- 
fect. 

The  $34.6  billion  budget  approved  for  tha 
Defense  Department  was  $6.8  billion  below 
the  amount  recommended  by  former  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

This  was  not  shortsighted  eomooay,  for 
the  Congress  acted  on  Administration  as- 
surances that  funds  provided  wovild  give 
more  seotulty  at  less  cost,  while  retaining 
historic  Republican  emphasis  on  alrpower. 

Fretident  tupported  mir  pro^nms 

Concerning  a  cut  of  $5  billion  In  Air  Foroa 
funds,  the  President  declared: 

"Actxially.  the  major  portion  of  the  Air 
Force  reduction  is  simply  application  of  ra- 
tionality to  requests  for  new  appropriations 
so  that  previous  overfundlng  of  Air  Force  re- 
quirements can  be  eliminated.  Through 
better  programing  and  organization  •  •  • 
we  will  attain  more  combat  air  power  mora 
swiftly  than  would  otherwise  be  llkaly  of 
achievement." 

The  President  added  that  Air  Force  parti- 
sans soiight  to  "pile  dollars  upon  unexpended 
dcdlars  •  •  •  in  appropriations." 

Including  carryover  funds  of  $38.6  billion, 
the  Air  Force  will  have  approjdmately  $40 
billion  avallaUe  for  fiscal  1954.  The  Army 
and  Navy  JolnUy  will  have  avaUable  $57  bil- 
lion, including  $34.5  billion  In  carryover 
funds. 

The  approved  b\idget  dovetails  with  the 
President's  revised  security  program.  This 
abandons  the  previous  Democratic  concept 
of  hinging  defense  plans  to  a  supposed 
date  of  danger  and  calls  Instead  for  a  long- 
term  effort  based  on  a  steady  flow  of  men 
and  materials. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  program 
include : 

1.  Uajor  emphasis  on  alrpower.  Including 
an  accelerated  rata  of  buildup  and 
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IsattoB  of  aotdprnsBt:  undtmlnldiad  reUanea 
on  tbe  Strateglo  Air  Command  as  a  <i*»»aat 
to  aggrsastnti 

3  Bfalntenanee  of  all  baalo  Army  and  Navy 
combat  forces  now  In  being,  with  combat 
efficiency  inoraaaad  toy  equlpoiant  modsmlaa- 
tlon^ 

The  buildup  of  tba  Air  Faroe  anvMons  114 
fuUy  equipped  wings  hf  /una  SO,  1964.  as 
oompwed  with  108  wings  at  present.  A 
tentative  goal  of  a  minimum  of  ISO  winga 
has  been  set  for  flseal  1980. 

In  t*»i»  oonnaotUm.  It  should  be  empha- 
siaed  that  top  mllltaiy  and  civilian  nffirisis 
advised  the  Congram  the  Air  Faroe  could 
not  be  built  up  any  faster  In  1954  without 
(1)  going  into  emergency  production,  and 
(3)  accepting  ^pea  of  planes  not  as  good 
as  those  to  ba  avallalria  later. 


In^ialr  tha  oot|>at  at  atomle 
Umkonahla  materials. 


Tba 


The  Ouugrem  acted  also  In  other  flelde  to 
•Bsure  the  national  saumlty  and  welfare  and 
promote  the  Intarsats  of  effideney  and  econ- 
omy. 

The  Defanaa  Department  raarganlmtlon 
plan  approved  by  tha  Oongrsss  made  poa- 
glbte  admlnUtratlve  reforms  responsible  In 
part  for  the  budget  reductions  effected. 

Investigating  committees  of  the  Oongrim 
expoaed  grom  IneOMency,  waste,  and  mis- 
management undCT  tbe  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

The  most  damning  of  tham  waa  tha  dis- 
closure that  sfaortslgbtsd  pollctas  of  Truman 
adndnlstraUon  ottDeliolders  had  reeulted  in 
a  tragic  shortags  of  ammunition  for  Amer- 
ican *g*»*«"g  man  m  Korea.  Prompt  aetkm 
by  Presldant  Btoanhowar  ended  the  short- 
age. 

A  bipartisan  report  rignad  by  an  tout  ana 
member  of  a  Senate  Armed  Sarvleas  Sub- 
committee declared  Ituman-appototed  De- 
fense Department  oAclals  failed  to  "take 
effective  action  to  correct  tha  situation  when 
it  became  obvloua.** 

As  a  reeult  of  oosraetlva  aetkm  urged  by 
the  Congrees  the  Defense  Department  (1) 
halted  $156  millkm  In  construction  work 
found  lumeeassary.  (3)  canceled  extravagant 
aircraft  prociirament  oontraeta,  and  (S) 
adc^ited  new  regulations  to  facilitate  orderly 
illspnaal  of  surplus  materials. 

Ocmgram  granted  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
new  authority  to  acquire  machine  tooU  aitd 
extended  authority  of  tha  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  or  expand  any  industrial 
facility  considered  nacaasaiy  for  tha  national 
defense. 

PhjftUHani'  draft 

Tha  authority  to  draft  physicians  and 
dentUU  was  extended  for  3  years  and  pro- 
visions added  to  remove  existing  Inequitlee 
in  the  law  aiMl  grant  credit  for  prior  service. 

The  Dependents  Aaslrtanoa  Act.  provid- 
ing for  payment  of  family  allotments  to 
servicemen,  iraa  extended  to  July  1. 1986;  cer- 
tain provlslans  of  the  Iflsalng  Persons  Act 
were  extended  to  Felwuary  1.  1964:  war- 
time authority  for  emergency  construction 
at  Industrial  planta,  including  tbe  placing 
of  strateglo  equipment  in  the  moblllaatlon 
raaerve.  was  made  permanent;  the  program 
for  education  of  military  psrscmnel  on  active 
duty  was  extended  1  year. 

From  the  very  outset,  the  Natkml  atomic- 
energy  program  has  been  outside  the  arena 
of  partisan  politics.  The  8Sd  Oongiew  oon- 
Unxied  thU  traditloo. 

In  this  vital  field— neeeaaarOy  surrounded 
by  walls  of  secrecy — ^the  normal  checks  of 
public  opinion  have  not  been  able  to  oper- 
ate, and  the  Oougrem,  therefore.  Is  paculiarty 
obligated  to  make  certain  the  atomic  enter- 
prise Is  so  run  aa  to  mawlmlaa  its  oontrilm- 
Uon  to  the  national  aeeurlty  and  welfare. 

Tha  01  btUlon  atomle  energy  budget  ap- 
proved repreaented  a  0000  milUon  deereaaa 
under  the  nstlmata  submitted  by  the  Tru- 
man administration.  This  lesser  amount  waa 
approved  only  wlim  tha  Congram  raoalvad 
>  tba  cat  In  no  way  would 


Tlgjutenlng  of  measures  against  commu- 
nism waa  undertaken  promptly  by  the  new 
Republican  administration  and  resulted  in 
more  effective  security  programa  in  all  Oov- 
emment departments.  Dqwrtment  and 
agency  heads  now  have  the  authority  to  dis- 
charge employem  In  the  interests  of  national 
security. 

The  new  Republican  Oongrem  was  able  to 
probe  freely  Into  Communist  dangers  to  pro- 
vlds  guides  for  sectvlty  operations  in  all 
phssra  of  Government.  Investigating  com- 
mltteee  discovered  2300  cases  of  State  De- 
partment employment  where  no  checks  had 
been  made  by  the  past  administration. 
This  was  corrected.  Another  117  employees 
were  replaced  after  a  check  of  the  Truman 
administration's  filee  revealed  derogatory 
evidence  upon  which  no  action  ever  had 
been  taken. 

More  than  a  score  of  United  States  em- 
ployasa  In  tbe  United  Nations  refused  to 
testify  if  they  were  or  had  been  Commu- 
nlsta.  They  quit  or  were  fired  and  the  FBI 
was  ordered  to  check  on  every  i^mwlran 
employed  in  tha  U.  N. 

The  glare  of  publicity  was  thrown  on  tha 
Hn^netmi  operations  of  foreign  sgents.  Un- 
der the  previous  administration  financial 
reports  on  such  agents  were  not  relaaaed  to 
thepubUc  Foreign ahtpownsrs using aurplua 
American  tankers  to  do  buslnem  with  Iroa 
Curtain  oountrlaa  in  vlotetlon  of  purchase 
agreements  had  ttieiT  ahlpa  aelaed  by  tha 
Italted  Stataa. 

Senate  Inveatlgatlao  of  ▼olea  of  Amartea 
operations  revealed  tha  la*  of  tf ecttf^niaM 
of  two  pcopoaert  muttlmlllian-4loUar  long- 
range  radio  tranamltters.  The  aitm  mlactad 
«oaid  have  enabled  BuasU  to  Jam  Ameri- 
can broadcasts;  oonstruetkm  waa  stopped  but 
the  wasU  already  had  amounted  to  mtntnna. 

Tightening  of  aaeurtty  methoda  resulted 
in  the  isananoa  of  more  timn  000  deporta- 
tion order*  for  OonunuBlat  allaoa  during  tha 
fknt  0  montha  of  tha  new  admlnlatratloa. 
The  Communtet  Party  m  tba  United  BUtea 
was  branded  speetfleally  aa  a  puppet  of  Rua- 
rta  A  Ttuman  administration  diracttve  per- 
mitting employments  without  aeeurlty  cheek, 
of  pro-aovlet  authors  In  tha  Voloe  of  America 


„ provtdad  far  tha 

of  VMacal  rant  oontrols  on  July  SI.  106S. 
eamspt  m  crltleal  defense  areas  wbsre  rent 
control  was  continued  for  1  year  to  April 
ao.  1954.  Provisions  for  rent  deoontrol  by 
local  option  at  any  tlma.  including  those 
amaa  dflslgnntTi  as  ottleal  by  the  Fsdaral 
Govsmmant,  were  oontlniiad 

SmaU  Bmttnen  Adm*mUtraMom 

tJim  niiiigum  artatr»f*n^  a  Small  BiisineM 
Administration  with  broad  powers  to  make 
loana.  sublet  prima  contracts,  and  in  other 
ways  aid  smaU  buatneea.  The  new  agency 
rvpiaoea  the  SmaU  Dtfenae  Plants  Adntinis- 
tzatlon.  and  the  Peouustructton  Finance 
Oarporatkm  wlU  be  liquidated. 

In  line  with  Republican  esmpaign  pledgea 
to  remove  the  Oovemnvmt  from  eompett- 
tlon'  with  private  burtnam.  tha  Oongrem 
acted  to  dispose  of  some  98  Federally-«wnad 
and  operated  synthetic  rubber  planta.  Pro- 
tective eafeguante  to  aasure  Ota  Oovemment 
a  fair  prtoe  and  for  reposassslnri  of  the  f aeU- 
Itlee  in  event  of  an  emmgency  were  Incor- 
porated In  the  measure. 

In  this  same  field,  the  Oongrem  approved 
creation  of  a  Oommlsslon  <m  Intargovem- 
f^fi^i  B#ietV^#  to  make  a  study  and  pre- 
pare rr"*'— "■''*ndvt<**"T  ooncerning  aiiy  Fed- 
eral aetlvttlw  found  to  ba  in  eompatttloo 
with  private  industry. 

In  a  movs  to  protect  the  domeatic  aounnmy 
from  eaoeaslve  drain  of  scarea  matarlala.  tha 
Oongrem  eateofdad  for  3  years,  to  June  SO, 
1986i,  the  authority  of  the  President  to  pro* 
hlhlt  or  enrtaU  axporta  of  such  matarlala. 
The  act  wUl  aerva  aa  a  brake  which  can  ba 
applied  to  radttoa  tha  inflattonary  Impaot.aC 
abnormal  foreign  demand 

Oongrem  aaet  a  los«-f  elt  need  to  overhaul 
tbe  Matkm'a  eustoma  lawa  by  revising  cna- 
tooH  regnlatkwia.  eliminating  InaqttltlaK.  and 
spsartlng  up  the  efficient  handling  of  torelga 


ITATKimU.  aoowoKT 
rb»  BSd  Congress,  under  Ite  new  Republi- 
can leadersh4>.  moved  swiftly  In  ooUabora- 
tlon  with  the  administration  to  frm  tha 
eooiramy  of  restrlctivs  eontrola. 

A  modified  controls  act  wm  approved,  from 
which  Iwd  been  dmilnated  many  of  tha 
emergency  powem  veeted  in  thePimldant  toy 
the  prevloos  Dsmocratlc  Oongrsss. 

The  act  continued  for  3  years,  to  Jane  SO, 
1956,  the  authority  of  tha  Prealdant  to  aUo- 
cata  scarce  and  strategle  matarlala  in  event 
of  emergency  and  the  Y-Voan  program, 
whereby  the  Oovemment  guarantem  quaU- 
fyttig  typm  of  defenm  contract  loami. 

Price  and  wage  eontnrt  attthortty  wm  al- 
lowed to  expire  April  SO.  Authority  fortta 
Preeldent  to  requisition  personal  property 
and  condsnm  real  .property  fbr  Federal  uee 
was  aUowed  to  exphre  June  30.  Ukswim.  the 
Oongrms  revoked  the  authority  to  regulate 
consumer  and  real  estate  credit. 

Authority  for  the  Preeldent  to  impom  Im- 
port controto  on  fata,  oils,  rice,  and  dairy 
products  also  was  eliminated  from  the  mod- 
Ifled  oontrols  measure.  LImitatlona  were 
placed  on  the  Preeldant's  priority  and  alloea- 
tlon  powers  to  insure  a  fair  riiare  of  scarce 
materials  to  tha  civilian  market.  Apropoaal 
to  give  the  Prealdant  stand-by  anthorlty  to 
tiaeae  prtwa.  wagea.  and  rente  was  rejected. 
On  Ptebruary  6.  the  President  voluntarily 
•nded  wage  controls.  Price  contr<ds  were 
removed  in  stagm  to  Mkrdi  17.  when  all  «ucl» 
feetnetiom  war*  aoOM.  '*'*  *S»  'HS; 
dent  moved  wen  In  advaaea  ef  tba  Aprti 
SO  daadltns  wbHi  bla  antbocity  axptrad.  ^^  1 


The  8Sd  Congrsm  acted  proo4>tly  to  keep 
the  Republican  campaign  pledge  for  passage 
of  sulunerged  lands  legislation. 

Wltbln  4  mn"**"  after  taking  oiBoa.  Oon* 
grem  passed  and  tha  Prealdant  signed  Isgla- 
Utlon  returning  to  the  several  Statm  thair 
historic  ownarahlp  ot  submsrged  lands  with* 
in  their  hlstarlc   bound arlsa. 

The  Oongrem  acted  alao  on  a  oompanlon 
measure.  estaUlshliw  tha  Federal  Oovem- 
mant's  control  over  tha  Continental  Shelf 
aiaa  extending  eeaward  from  the  State 
boundarlm  mt  forth  In  tbe  Submerged  Landa 
Act. 

The  St.  Lawrence  eeaway  project  waa 
cleared  for  floor  consideration  by  the  San* 
ata  Rqmbilean  FoUey  Oumudttee  and  la 
slatsd  to  be  taken  up  in  the  next  eesalon. 

TlM  nowno  piMisd  and  sent  to  the  Ssnata 
a  toUl  providing  fontba  private  davelopoaeog 
of  magara  Fafla  aa  a  hydroelectric  power 
site.  Tlie  Senate  Public  Works  Oammittea 
poettwned  oonslderatlan  of  this  maasora 
unta  the  asetmd  mssion  In  ordar  to  eapkaw 
an  alternative  plan  providing  for  the  Mlagara 
vans  dsvel<qmient  by  tba  State  of  Mow 
York. 

Highway  aid.  and  omnibus  livers,  har^ota. 
and  flood-oontrol  autborlalng  laglslatVm 
covering  a  3-year  period  was  enacted  las» 
and  tbe  currant  aeaskm  ot  tba  Oosigram 
not  odUed  on  to  tegtaOaU  in  tbla  flekU 
ir,  tbe  Oougrem  did  appropriate  addi* 
tlonal  nsoeasary  funda  to  eontlnus  work  am 
projects  already  under  way. 

The  congiem.  also,  m  extended  beaiinga 
bcf  ot«  the  joint  Atoaalc  Boergy  Oommlttea. 
explored  tbe  field  of  poaslble  Increaaed  laa 
of  atomic  anugy  for  power  and 
participation  by  private  Industry  In  the 
pf  atomle  energy  for  civilian  puipoam. 

Ooncunantty.  tba  Department  of  Inta- 
rtor's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  wm  reorganlaad 
so  that,  as  stated  toy  Secretary  McKay,  pub- 
be  power  and  private  pow^  oan  w«^  -*" 
toy  alda  to  proeidB  graatar  asntos  to  a 
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Ob  JvOj  81.  the  Prwtdant  Mnt  •  m« 
to  OomgrMB  outlining  •  progr— Ive  program 
<Or  ccttuef  >lng  and  Improving  tlie  Nation's 
land  and  .water  rcaooroaa.  In  the  great  tra- 
dition Initiated  80  jmn  ago  by  the  policies 
at  President  Tbeodore  Rooeevelt.  the  Fed- 
eral Oovsmment  will  eooperate  closely  wltb 
tHe  States,  loeai  eommunltles.  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  oClier  prtvate  clt<2ms. 

VnCAL  AMD  MOmTABT  FOUCT 

Tbe  combined  efforts  of  the  Congress  and 
the  exeeutlTe  branch  under  Republican  lead- 
ership resulted  In  af^voprlatlon  cuts  of  near- 
ly 919  bllUon  below  the  original  Tnmian 
budget  for  the  1964  flaeal  year  (July  1.  1968, 
to  June  80,  1964).  Also  on  supplemental 
approprUtlons  for  the  flaeal  year  1963  (end- 
ing Jiine  80.  1968).  more  than  91  blUlon 
was  trimmed  off  the  ituman  administration 
eetlmates. 

Further  erldenee  of  the  determination  to 
save  was  the  fact  that  the  approprUtlons 
▼oted  for  the  1964  fiscal  year  (July  1,  1968. 
to  June  30,  1964)  wsre  831  billion  below  the 
sums  appropriated  for  the  1963  fiscal  year. 

Republican  economy  efforts  will  maks  It 
possible  to  hold  the  Government's  1964 
spending  substantially  below  this  year's  fig- 
ure and  to  move  toward  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  This  Is  a  eomjdete  reversal 
of  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  trend  which 
plagued  tbe  Nation  with  chronic  deficits  and 
higher  public  debt. 

When  Republicans  took  office  they  found 
the  outgoing  Democratic  administration  had 
left  behind  an  enormous  amount  of  bills 
to  be  paid.  On  January  li  some  981  billion 
out  of  986.7  bUllon  In  available  appropria- 
tions had  been  committed. 

The  new  administration,  therefore,  was  not 
able  to  redooe  actual  spending  for  the  fiscal 
jrear  1983.  Szpendltures  amounted  to  974.6 
billion.  On  the  other  hand,  receipts  were 
966.a  billion,  or  98.4  billion  below  the  Janu- 
ary budget  estimate  of  Mr.  Ttuman.  The 
Government.  In  closing  the  books  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  on  June  30.  was  thus  con- 
fronted with  an  Inherited  deficit  of  98.4 
billion  which  pushed  the  public  debt  to 
9372.8  blUlon.  The  narrow  margin  between 
this  figure  and  the  statutory  debt  Umlt  of 
9376  bmion  compelled  the  administration  to 
consider  raising  the  celling.  The  HOuse  au- 
thorlaed  an  Increase  to  9290  billion,  but  the 
Senate  Ftnanoe  Committee  refused  to  recom- 
mend a  change.  After  White  House  confer- 
ences, the  decision  was  made  to  await  Sep- 
tember tax  collections,  with  the  Inference 
that  If  action  were  required.  Congress  might 
be  recalled  In  special  session  In  tbe  fall. 

Tax  mearures 

In  the  tax  field,  several  measures  were 
acted  on  this  seeslon.  Congress  recognized 
the  ezoess-prt^ts  tax  Is  Inequitable  but  ex- 
tended It  for  6  months,  from  J\ily  1  to  De- 
cember 81.  1968.  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Indi- 
vidual Income-tax  reduction  Is  scheduled  (or 
next  year  and  Ctmgress  did  not  want  to 
put  tax  relief  for  corporations  ahead  of  that 
for  Individuals,  and  (2)  the  budget  dUBcul- 
tles  which  Republicans  Inherited  fr<»n  the 
Truman  administration  created  a  need  for 
the  9800  mllllnn  of  addltlcmal  revenue  to  be 
obtained  from  a  6-month  extension  of  tbe 
tax. 

Oongraas  also  extended  to  January  1,  1955, 
the  preeent  exemptlcMi  from  income  taxes 
of  all  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  and  warrant 
oOcets  and  the  first  9900  per  month  of  the 
pay  ot  commissioned  officers  received  for 
active  service  In  combat  xones  or  during 
hospitalisation  as  a  result  of  such  service. 

Congress  also  closed  several  loopholes  In 
the  tax  laws,  especially  the  provision  under 
which  motion-picture  stars  escaped  large 
income-tax  payments  by  making  pictures 
abroad  and  remaining  overseas  for  18  m<mths. 

Debt-management  policy 
■  In   Its   debt-n^anagement  operations  the 
Republican  administration  baa  attempted  to 
do  two  things:  >. 
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policy  pursued  by  the  Repub- 

adtninistration    In   its    debt-m&nage- 

op^tions  has  been  this :  To  work  with 

Reserve  S3rstem  in  such  a  way 

i  System  is  able  to  fulfill  its  statutory 
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Federal  employment  and  programs. 
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AOaiCDXtTUKB 

In  thel  agricultural  field  the  Republican 
Congress  and  administration  directed  their 
efforts  to  two  major  problems :  ( 1 )  The  gen- 
eral decl:  ne  in  farm  prices  whlieh  had  been 
under  wuy  dwing  the  last  2  years  of  the 
Democra  ic  administration,  and  (2)  the 
drought   n  the  Southwest. 

During  1861  and  1062.  farm  prices  dropped 
an  averai  9  of  15  percent.  Actlfuos  taken  by 
the  new  administration  slowed  the  down- 
ward tre  id.  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  onl; '  a  3-percent  decline  took  place  and 
a  tendeni  j  toward  stabillaed  prices  set  in. 

Under  existing  prioe-suppor :  legislation 
mandate)  7  90  percent  0^  parity  support  con- 
tinued fc  r  wheat,  com.  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
other  bsdc  commodities.  In  the  ease  of 
wool  anC  dairy  products,  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  i  griculture  has  authority  to  deter- 


annual  support  level,  the  Secretary 


decided  1 0  continue  the  supprat  prices  at  90 
percent  if  parity.  The  Government  pw- 
chased  n  any  millions  of  poimds  of  beef  and 
cooperaUd  with  the  food  industry  in  pro- 
moting lieef  consumption  with  the  result 
that  an  1  ipswing  took  place  In  cattle  prices 
toward  a  more  equitable  level.  Steps  also 
were  tak<  n  to  prevent  a  lapse  of  the  present 
lmp<Hrt  c<ntrols  on  certain  products. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  grain-storage  space, 
the  Depai  tment  of  Agriciilture  moved  to  add 
50  mllllo  1  bushels  oi  storage  space  to  Its 
existing  I  45-mllllon-bushel  capacity,  set  up 
a  special  distress  wheat  loan  program  In 
certain  81  ates  to  permit  the  making  of  price- 
support  li  >ans  for  wheat  stored  in  temporary 
structure  1  or  on  the  ground,  and  aided  farm- 
ers and  si  orage  warehousemen  to  build  addi- 
tional sto  rage.  Some  of  the  overflow  of  grain 
from  last  year's  harvest  was  stored  In  126 
liberty  si  Ips  at  eastern  ports. 

iuture  price-support  pdicp 
Future  farm  price-support  polir.-  Is  one  of 
the  chief  concerns  of  congressional  leaders, 
admlnlsti  ktion  ofllclals.  and  members  of  a  bi- 
partisan I  atlonal  Agricultural  Adviscxy  Com- 
mission S4 1  up  in  f  ulflllment  of  a  1953  Repub- 
llcan  plal  Torm  pledge.  A  nationwide  grass- 
roots poll  is  now  In  progress  to  learn  the 
views  of  f i  Lrmers  and  other  cltlaens  on  future 
farm  proi  rams.  New  legislation  to  replace 
the  press:  kt  law.  which  expires  In  December 
1964.  will  {et  priority  attention  in  the  ssoond 
session  o<|the  Congress. 

Drought  relief 
Oongre^  and  the  administration  took  a 
number  of  actions  to  alleviate  distress  eon- 
ditlons  cakised.by  the  drought  In  Southwest 


SUtes.  Special  State  and  eonnty  drought 
committees  were  set  up  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  providing  feed  and  credit  to  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  in  need  of  such  assistance. 
To 'get  the  program  under  way.  President 
Blsenhower  authorised  the  use  of  98  million 
from  his  emergency  fund.  Later  emergency 
legislation,  including  a  9150  million  drought- 
relief  appropriation,  was  enacted  by  Congress. 
Special  reduced  railroad  rates  were  arranged 
to  haul  feed  to  tbe  drought  areas  and  trans- 
port cattle  to  drought-free  grasing  lands. 

Agriculture  research  emphaaiaed 

The  Republican  Congrees  appropriated  In- 
creased funds  for  agric\iltural  research  and 
provided  for  expansion  of  the  rural  electrl- 
flcation  and  rural  telephone  programs.  It 
renewed  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
which  will  sustain  an  established  export 
market  for  American  farmers;  approved  free 
distribution  of  Oovernment-owned  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  friendly  nation* 
for  famine  or  other  urgent  relief;  provided 
specifically  for  shipment  of  a  million  tons  of 
wheat  to  Pakistan:  authorised  sale  by  the 
Government  of  surplus  agriciiltural  com- 
modities for  foreign  currencies,  which  are  to 
be  spent  in  tbe  co\uitries  concerned  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  the  mutual  sec\u1ty 
program.  To  fiirther  aid  farm  exports,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  established  an 
OflVce  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Services. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  provide  for  in- 
creased farmer  participation  in  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  farm-credit  system 
and  to  make  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
an  independent  agency  of  the  Government. 

Amendments  to  marketing-quota  legisla- 
tion provided  for  a  new  minimum  national 
wheat  acreage  allotment  and  authorisation 
to  bold  a  referendum  among  wheat  growers 
as  late  as  mld-Aug\ist  on  the  question  of 
whether  to  use  quotas  In  marketing  the  1964 
wheat  crop.  Under  the  new  provisions,  the 
Secretary  of  Agric\ilture  annoimced  an  allot- 
ment of  63  million  acrea  for  the  1954  crop 
and  set  August  14  as  tbe  date  for  the  refer- 
endiun. 

A  reorganisation  bill  giving  the  Secretary 
power  to  revamp  tl)e  Department  of  Agrlcul-  . 
ture  went  Into  effect,  following  a  vote  of 
approval  by  Congress.  Congress  also  con- 
solidated %  extension  service  appropriation 
acts  Into  1;  voted  to  extend  the  crop-Insur- 
ance program  to  an  additional  100  counties 
each  year;  provided  more  permanence  foiv 
grasing  contracts;  extended  the  Mexlcaa 
farm-labor  program  to  help  wesrtem  fanaan 
with  crop  harvesting. 

LABOB-lCAMAaSltBrr  IXLATtONS 

Substantial  progress  toward  the  platform 
pledge  of  "an  era  of  industrial  peace"  already 
has  been  made  in  the  brief  period  since  tb» 
Republican  administration  took  ofllce. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  achievements 
during  the  first  7  months  of  Republican  con- 
trol: 

1.  TlM  administration  has  designated  liar- 
tln  P.  Durkln  as  Secretary  of  Labor — the  flrst 
Cabinet  i^polntment  from  the  ranks  of  labor 
since  William  N.  Doak,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  served  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Republican  President  Hoover.  Other  prln- 
ciiMJ  posts,  including  three  Assistant  Secre- 
tsiries  of  Labor,  are  staffed  with  men  repre* 
sentative  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

3.  The  White  House  announced  and  has 
pursued  a  policy  of  staying  out  of  major  labor 
disputes.  In  President  Eisenhower's  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  February  8.  1968.  Im 
said: 

"Government  can  do  a  great  deal  to  aid 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  without  al- 
lowing Itself  to  be  employed  as  an  ally  of 
either  side.  Its  proper  role  In  Industrial 
strife  Is  to  encourage  the  processes  of  media- 
tion and  conciliation.  These  processes  can 
Buceeesfully  be  directed  oalj  by  a  Govern- 
ment free  from  the  taint  of  any  suspicion 
that  it  Is  partial  or  pimiUve." 

8.  The  policy  of  avoiding  Government  In* 
terferenoe  in  this  field  already  has  bom* 
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fitdt  la  BObstsntlally  redudng  eCrlkas  and 
othsr  evidences  of  Industrial  disrates.  Thus, 
work  stoppages  from  labor-management  dis- 
putes (BtrUces)  are  lower  by  far  than  tboss 
of  a  year  ago.  Total  Idleness  for  tbe  flrst  8 
months  of  this  year  under  Bepubllcaaa  was 
only  one-third  of  tbe  total  for  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year  (12.000.000  oompared  to  83^ 
700,000  when  tbe  Ttuman  administration  In- 
tervened In  the  steel  strike) .  and  only  about 
one-eeventta  of  tbe  80  aallllon  January-June 
record  of  1946,  prior  to  pssssgs  at  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

4.  The  administration,  both  In  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  has  under- 
taken a  careful  and  objective  study  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  with  the  view  to  enacting 
necessary  and  reasonalde  amendmenta. 
These  amendments  win  be  designed  to  elim- 
inate or  reduce  existing  areas  of  dUBeulty 
between  labor  and  management. 

6.  The  administration  also  is  undertaking 
studies  preparatory  to  legldathre  action  in 
the  fields  of  migratory  labor,  railroad  retire- 
ment, and  minimum  wagee.  Theee  problems 
have  not  been  dealt  with  adequately  during 
the  past  90  years. 

6.  The  sdmlnlstrstlon  eliminated  wage 
controls.  This  returns  freedom  of  action  to 
labor  and  management  and  shimld  con- 
tribute substantially  to  more  tfecUve  c(^- 
lectlve  bsrgalnlng. 

The  Republican  88d  Oongrees  demonstrat- 
ed Its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion's human,  as  well  as  suktsrlal.  rsaourees. 
Symbolic  of  this  concern  was  eongiesslonal 
approval  of  the  Presldeafs  plan  for  a  full- 
fledged  department  to  earry  out  Federal 
health,  edaeatton.  and  wtffare  programs. 
Other  aotloBs  were: 

Kdueatiom 

This  Oooffreas  voted  FMsral  funds  for 
operating  expeoses  of  an  estimated  2,400 
school  districts  whose  enrollments  mush- 
roomed ss  the  result  of  Federal  defense  ac- 
tlvltlea.  Continued  authorisation  for  Fed- 
eral ftw^not*!  aid  for  school  construction 
In  defense  areas  also  was  voted  and  the 
neosssary  fun<li  provided,  keeping  the  pro- 
gram at  about  the  same  level  as  1963.  For 
grants  to  States  under  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  the  Coogrees  H>proved 
935313,000,  enabling  technical  training  pro> 
grams  to  continue  at  the  1968  leveL 
HeaUh 

Under  the  BUl-Burton  Act  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorised  to  help  States 
azMl  municipalities  defray  a  part  of  the  con- 
struction coeU  of  hospitals  and  pnbUc  health 
centers.'  Congress  not  only  voted  funds  to 
continue  grants  at  almost  the  1963  level,  but 
also  extended  the  duration  of  the  act  from 
1966  to  1967. 

For  granta  to  reeeareh  on  such  dlseaaes 
as  cancer,  heart,  mental  health,  and  arthri- 
tis, both  Houses  Inersased  amounts  over  the 
1968  figure. 

Congrees  also  voted  funds  to  keep  tbe 
1964  Federal  grani-ln-ald-to-States  program 
for  rehabUltatlott.  training,  and  Job  place- 
ment for  disabled  persons  at  the  1958  leveL 

As  a  health  protective  measure  this  Oon- 
grees passed  a  Uw  spedfleany  giving  the 
F^wd  and  Drug  Administration  power  to  In- 
spect factories  where  pharmaceutical  and 
food  producU  are  manufactured. 
welfare 

The  aged,  dependent  widows  and  children, 
the  blind,  and  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  were  assured  that  the  Fedend  pub- 
lic assistance  program  would  continue  at 
the  1963  program  level  with  funds  voted  by 
this  Congress. 

Bousing 

Tb  Insttie  a  better  housed  Natloi»  and  » 
prospwous  and  stable  residential  construc- 
tion Indiistry.  this  Congress  passed  an  omni- 
bus housing  msasure  spedfloally  deelgnert  to 
encourage  construction  of  lower-priced  sals 


and  reatal  housing.  It  pertdts  lower  down 
payments  and  longer  maturities  on  FHA 
loans  on  houses.  It  ssts  iq>  realistic  stsnd- 
sfds  for  flnsncing  rsntal-type  FHA  housing 
to  make  more  units  avallabis  for  lower  In- 


.  In  addition,  this  Congress  Increased  FHA 
loan  Insursnoe  authorisation  by  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  home  repair  and  iaaprove- 
ments;  authorised  soother  flOO  million  for 
direct  home  and  farmhouse  loana  to  vet- 
erans: granted  Korean  veterana  preference 
along  with  World  War  II  veterans  in  adaals- 
ston  to  Govenunent  houeing  under  the  Lan- 
ham  Act:  extended  Federal  rent  controls  in 
critical  defense  areaa  tutU  ApcU  80.  1954. 

Congress  also  provided  funds  to  eontinu* 
the  slum-dearanee  program  and  to  allow 
construction  of  aOfiOO  public  *«^"*"g  tinlts. 

Social  seeuritf 

Bills  to  improve  social  security  were  intro- 
duced In  this  seeslon.  but  no  action  was 
taken  pending  searching  analysis  of  the  en- 
tire program  In  which  the  Republican  Con- 
grees and  the  administration  are  cooperating. 

Veterans 
Congress  supplied  mcmey  for  veterans* 
pensions  and  beneflts  as  required  by  law.  In- 
dicating at  the  same  time  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  take  more  care  to  aee 
that  benefite  Intended  for  veterana  do  not  go 
to  undeeei  vlng  persons.  In  addition,  tha 
Republican  Congrses  cartended  the  free  mall 
privilege  for  eervloemen  on  active  duty  in 
Korea  and  certain  other  spedfled  areas;  con- 
tinued to  July  1.  1966.  the  act  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  adds  funds  to  sup- 
plement the  allotment  for  dependents  of  en- 
listed men:  provided  for  automatic  renewal 
of  expiring  6-year  level  premlum-llen  pol- 
icies of  the  United  Statee  Government  and 
national  ecrvloe  life  insurance.  Tbe  Repub- 
lican OcngresB  also  agreed  to  ftmds  for  a  higli 
level  of  medical  sen  lose  for  veterans. 

oovBuncBMT  AoamnsTSATioir 

In  7  months  the  Republican  administra- 
tion has  provided  honest  Government,  bet- 
ter Govenunent.  and  bheaper  Government 
than  the  Nation  baa  had  in  many  years. 

The  record  shows  the  following  notable 
accomplishments: 

1.  Honest,  competent  oOdals:  ReaUstng 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  the  largest 
business  organisation  In  the  world,  the  Presi- 
dent i4>pointed  persons  of  proved  talent,  ex- 
perience, and  Integrity  from  business,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  labor,  flnance.  and  public 
welfsre  to  fill  top  policy  posts  In  the  new 
administration.  Theee  men  and  women  gave 
up  all  their  private  Interests  to  the  full  extent 
required  by  law.  They  are  determined  to 
s«ve  the  public  trust  fne  of  deceit,  sscreoy. 
favoritism,  scsndals,  or  corruption. 

2.  Businesslike,  efllclent  Government:  Con- 
gress extended  the  Reorganisation  Act  and 
approved  10  reorganisation  plans  cover- 
ing various  depiartmants.  btireaus.  and 
agencies.  All  were  designed  to  provide  bet- 
ter administration  of  Government  opera- 
tions, to  save  money,  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tions, and  to  Improve  services  to  the  peo- 
ple. ITie  Department  of  Justice  established 
policies  of  vigorous  and  impartial  law  en- 
forcement. 

8.  Restoration  of  balanced  government: 
Congress  eetabUriied  two  Commissions:  one 
to  continue  the  improvement  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  other  to  study  Federal- 
State-local  relations.  An  Important  goal  of 
both  Commissions  Is  to  stop  the  nnwlss 
growth  of  big  government  and  to  redrees 
the  balancee  provided  in  our  constitutional 
system  by  which  aU  eervlcee  to  the  people; 
pnbnc  and  private,  are  performed  by  thoss 
best  fitted  to  do  the  Job. 

4.  Government  seereey  ended:  m  an  Sx- 
eeutlve  order,  the  President  put  an  end  to 
unaeceesary  aecreoy  by  ordering  tbe  releaas 
of  more  Information  to  the  public  about 
what  Government  Is  doing. 


ft.  Integrity  of  tbe  career  dvU 
stored:  In  another  ■seeutive  order,  the 
Ident  safeguarded  the  career  dvll  service  by 
rsfttovlng  Job  protectlOD  given  to  persons  for 
poUtleal  reasons  and  without  dvU  ssrvles 
qualifications  or  ersmlnatinn 

6.  Government  at  less  cost:  Boonomy 
messures  were  put  Into  effect  throughout  aU 
departmente  and  agendea.  Ptom  January 
to  June  1.  there  was  a  net  reduction  of  81,610 
Federal  cn^iloyees. 

7.  Salary  and  tax  loopbolss  dosed;  Con- 
grees stopped  the  practlee  by  which  in  Um 
past  high  dBdals  helped  themselves  to  large 
sums  of  money  in  pay  for  vacations  not 
taken.  At  the  same  time  Oongrees  pressrved 
and  Improved  the  annual-  and  sick-leave 
system  for  rank-and-file  Government  work- 
ers. Congrees  likewise  doeed  many  tax  loop- 
holee.  while  the  Internal  Revuiue  Service 
tigHtmwtmi^  up  enforcement  against  tax  eva- 
sion, imprc^er  eettlementa,  and  favoritism. 


Fam  Bareu  Opposes  Baj  Aaorieaa 
Ad 


KXTKWSION  OF  RBIiABKS 

HON.  FRANK  L  SfflTH 

nf  THX  BOU8B  OF  HKPUKSBMTAllVU 

Mondag,  Awgust  3, 19S3 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MlsstorippL  Mr. 
Speaker.  uxMler  unanimous  consent.  Z 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Nation's  Agriculture,  publication  of  tbe 
American  Fann  Bnreaa  Federation,  in 
regard  to  the  Buy  American  Act: 


(By  Glenn  Marts) 

Recent  dlselosurss  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  the  so-called  Buy  Amerlran  Act  by 
Government  agendas  indicate  ttiat  tkis  leg- 
islation has  been  one  of  Uie  major  stumbling 
blocks  ttiwartlng  a  sound  tim-way  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  its  aUlea. 

The  Buy  A  "»***«»"  Act  was  enacted  la 
1983.  It  was  ded(pied  to  ksep  AmerlcBn  dol- 
lars at  home  when  the  Nation  was  experi- 
encing one  of  its  worst  economic  depreesions. 

Its  supporters  Ignored  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican dollars  apatt  abroad  eventually  return 
to  pay  for  American  goods  that  other  ooun- 
trtee  want  to  import. 

All  the  act  did  was  requlrs  Government 
agendee  to  make  their  purchases  in  the 
United  States,  iinlf  ■  the  dontestlc  price  of 
a  commodity  or  service  was  considered  to  be 
tmreasonable  or  It  was  considered  tn  ths 
beet  Interests  of  Mta  Nation  to  buy  abroad. 

•n»  language  waa  so  broad  that  various 
sgendee  bed  dUBeulty  determining  when  a 
domestlo  bid  was  to  bs  consldersd  too  high. 

80  grsat  was  the  confuskm  ss  to  the  proper 
dliterential  that  agency  heads  asked  the 
■neasury's  Bureau  of  Procurement,  now  a 
part  of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
to  study  the  question  and  estabUah  a  yard- 
stick to  insure  uniform  aiylicatton  of  ths 
law. 

Pursuant  to  the  request,  the  Tk«asury  In 
1934  circulated  a  darlfylng  letter  which  had 
the  effect  of  an  eaeeuttve  dlrecUva.  stat- 
ing that  in  case  a  domestle  bid  was  found  to 
bs  26  percent  greater  than  a  foreign  bid.  it 
was  to  be  considered  unreaaonable  and  tihs 
contract  awarded  to  the  foreign  bidder. 

Although  that  directive  tended  to  bring 
about  a  more  uniform  application  of  the 
law.  there  were  still  some  questions  whldi 
remained  tmanswered. 

There  was  the  quastioa  of  bow  to  figure 
tran^xjrtation  costs  and  iaoport  dutiea  im- 
poeed   on  foreign  bidders.    A  number   of 
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agendM  wmputed  tiM  differential  on  the 
bid  by  taking  26  percent  of  tbe  low  foreign 
bid  phu  transportation  and  Import  duty. 

Others  simply  took  36  percent  of  the  net 
low  bid.  BtlU  others  took  advantage  of  the 
national  Interest  provision  of  the  law  and 
awarded  contracts  to  foreign  bidders  when- 
ever a  substantial  saving  could  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  as-percent  directive. 

Later  on.  In  1047.  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  made  another  effort  to  bring 
about  imlformlty  In  the  consideration  of 
differentials.  This  time  the  directive  stated 
that  agencies  should  compute  price  differ- 
ences by  adding  transportation  costs  and 
Import  duties  to  the  net  bid.  taking  26  per- 
cent of  that  total. 

However,  some  of  the  agencies  still  per- 
sisted In  awarding  bids  In  the  national  In- 
terest without  regard  to  the  general  formula. 

Needless  to  say.  this  confused  handling  of 
bids  tended  to  discourage  foreign  bidders. 

Ab  a  resiilt  of  this  and  other  factors  tbe 
dollar  difference  In  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  its  allies  had  reached  the  stupendous 
sum  of  $34  billion  by  1S50.  That  was  the 
amount  of  goods  ln^>orted  from  the  United 
States  by  the  rest  of  the  world  In  excess  of 
Its  exports  to  this  coimtry. 

This  dollar  gap  or  trade  deficit  has  been 
met  largely  by  pouring  some  $31  billion  of 
United  States  money  Into  foreign  nations 
through  United  States  foreign-aid  programs 
and  the  use  of  about  $3  billion  of  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  In  other  coxintrles. 

However,  most  Americans  are  agreed  that 
to  continue  pouring  United  States  cash  aid 
throtigh  MSA  would  put  too  great  a  strain 
on  this  country's  economy;  that  some  way 
wUl  have  to  be  found  to  enable  recipient 
countries  to  earn  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
American  goods. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  for  more  than  2  years  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  2-way  trade  pro- 
gram between  this  country  and  friendly  na- 
tions as  the  practical  long-range  solution. 
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Soad  MoDcj,  S«TiBf s,  and  Job$ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PSmtSTLVANIA 

Of  THE  SBaVATB  OF  THX  UNITKD  8TAT1S 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

1ST.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  a  fine  state« 
ment  made  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
George  M.  Hiimphrey  before  the  Senate 
finance  Committee  during  the  hearing 
on  raising  the  debt  limitation.  Secretary 
Humphrey  made  so  clear  why  the  hands 
ot  an  American  produce  so  much  more 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  It 
should  be  proudly  read  by  every  Amer- 
ican. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcom.  as  follows: 

Soum  Mojnrr,  SAvaras,  and  Jobs 

(An  extract  from  a  statement  by  Hon.  Oeorge 
If.  Humphrey) 

X  do  not  think  people  reallae,  until  they 
stop  to  think  about  It.  what  It  takes  to  make 
a  Job  In  America  today. 

An  American  today  has  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world.  An  American  to- 
day produces  more  than  any  other  man  In 
the  world,  and  that  is  why  he  has  more. 
Why  does  be  prodlipe  more?  An  American's 
two  hands  awi  t»>Dm%tet  than  others,  but  the 


American' I  hands  outproduce  all  otfaen. 
Why  Is  thi  ht? 

It  Is  be»use  some  Americans  saved  some 
money.  '<inio  are  the  Americans  who  save 
money?  '  Phe  Americans  who  save  money  are 
40  mUlioii  families  who  have  insurance  in 
America.  They  save  money.  All  these  pen- 
sion fun<  a — that  Is  the  saving  of  money. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  ways — and  mil- 
lions anil  millions  and  millions  of  people 
save  mon  ly  In  America. 

Beca\u«  that  money  Is  saved  in  America 
and  becai  se  that  money  is  available  for  In- 
veetment  In  America,  you  have  developed 
numagers  in  America,  you  have  developed 
scientists  In  America,  you  have  developed 
people  w<  to  Invent  machinery  In  America, 
people  wti  3  explore  for  ore  mines,  iron  mines. 
aiul  eoppir  mines,  who  explore  for  and  de- 
velop oil  veils:  who  build  factories  and  put 
thotisandii  of  dollars  into  machines  so  that 
these  tw<  hands  can  produce  with  the  oil 
wells,  wit  1  the  factories,  with  the  machines, 
with  the  power,  with  the  transportation 
that  are  nut  In  theee  2  hands.  These  2 
hands  cai  do  20  times  or  100  times  what 
they  can  do  if  you  take  away  from  these 
2  hands  Ibe  power  you  have  put  in  them. 

You  hive  put  that  power  there  simply 
because  if  the  savings  of  the  American 
people.  '  rhe  Investment  that  goee  Into  a 
man  wor  ting  In  the  steel  plants  today  Is 
$18,000.  Every  man  working  in  the  steel 
business  today  has.  $18,000  Invested  in  his 
hands.  1'ools  In  his  hands.  Power  in  his 
hands  to  work  with. 

You  can  go  through  nearly  any  Industry 
In  this  ct  untry  that  you  want,  and  you  will 
find  fron  $6,000  to  $25,000  in  every  pair  of 
hands  in  that  place  that  are  working.  That 
is  why  ttey  can  produce  that  much,  that  Is 
why  we  lave  that  much. 

Now,  U  you  do  not  have  sound  money,  If 
the  moncf  that  you  save  today  you  think  Is 
going  to  1  te  worth  less  tom<XTOw,  you  are  not 
going  to  save  it.  If  the  money  you  save 
today  do<s  not  get  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on 
it  while  rou  save  It,  you  are  not  going  to 
be  so  int  irested  in  saving  It. 

The  rei  mon  we  have  to  have  sound  money 
and  the  t  eason  we  have  to  have  fair  Interest 
Is  to  kee; )  the  American  people  doing  what 
they  hav  r  been  doing,  saving  their  money; 
putting  1 1  into  Insurance  companies;  put- 
ting it  h  to  places  which  take  that  money, 
which  Jiu  t  funnel  it  through — the  banks  and 
the  insuiftnce  companies,  the  savings  banks 
and  the  1  isiirance  companies,  and  so  forth — 
they  do  I  ot  get  the  money,  they  do  not  get 
the  inter  !st,  they  turn  around  and  put  that 
money  In  to  power  that  goes  Into  hands  that 
make  th*   Jobs  that  make  America  go. 

If  you  do  not  have  that,  you  are  placing 
America  I  tack  to  where  America's  hands  will 
be  no  better  than  other  hands. 


The  Biilnr  Gmstitational  Aacndment 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
'AIS  OF  IHB  UNITED  STATS3 

turday,  August  1, 1953 

:CKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  there  be  printed 
ndlx  of  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
entitled  lAmerican  Rights  Versus  Treaty 
Law."  w  itten  by  Prank  Holman  and 
publishe<  in  the  Preeman  for  August 
1953,  together  with  Introductory  com- 
the  Preeman. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  com  nents  were  ordered  to  be  prlnt- 
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R>coto,  as  follows: 


We  publish  in  this  Issue  an  article  by 
Frank  B.  Holman,  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  support  of  tha 
proposed  Brlcker  smendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  would  assxire  thst  no  pro- 
vision of  a  treaty  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  of  any  force  or  effect. 
Nothing  has  more  clearly  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  the  Brlcker  amendment  than 
the  arguments  and  tactics  of  President  Elsen- 
hower and  some  of  his  supporters  in  their 
efforts  to  emasctilate  or  defeat  It.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  clear  under  Just  whst 
interpretation  of  his  constitutional  province 
ot  powers  the  President  has  got  into  this 
controversy  at  all.  The  Constitution  as- 
signs to  the  President— and  by  deliberate 
intention — no  vote,  no  veto,  and  In  fact  no 
role  whatever  in  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment. 

In  the  second  place,  both  the  arguments 
that  Mr.  Elsenhower  uses  against  the  Brlcker 
amendment,  and  the  proposed  administration 
modifications  of  it,  prove  the  need  for  the 
amendment  as  it  stands.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
implies  that  the  Brlcker  amendment  would 
"deprive  the  President  of  the  capacity  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments."  Unless  the  President  wants 
the  power  to  violate  the  Constitution  In  these 
negotiations,  this  claim  is  nonsense.  Hs  im- 
plies that  the  Brlcker  amendnoent  would 
"hamper  the  President  in  his  constitutional 
authority  to  conduct  foreign  affairs."  This 
again  is  utterly  without  support.  The 
amendment  would  merely  confine  him  within 
his  constltuUonal  authority,  which  Is  part 
of  its  explicit  purpoee. 

Opponents  of  the  Brlcker  amendment 
profess  to  be  concerned  about  the  "which 
clause."  Ihls  reads:  "A  treaty  shall  become 
effective  as  internal  law  in  the  United  Sf.tes 
only  through  legislation  which  would  be 
valid  In  the  absence  of  treaty."  Opponents 
propose  to  substitute :  "A  treaty  shall  become 
effective  as  Internal  law  only  through  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  legislation  by  Congress." 
But  unless  the  administration  is  deliberately 
planning  to  use  the  treaty  process  as  a  left- 
handed  way  of  amending  the  Constitution 
and  of  stretching  its  present  constitutional 
powers,  and  the  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government,  beyond  what  the  Con- 
stitution at  present  assigns  to  them,  what 
poesible  excuse  Is  there  for  oppoelng  the 
so-called  "which  clause"?  This  seems  to  be  a 
clear  case  of  whlch-huntlng. 

Even  if  the  Brlcker  .amendment  has  been 
buried  for  this  session,  we  are  glad  that 
Senator  BaicKza  is  not  accepting  any  com- 
promise which  would  emasculate  or  otherwise 
cripple  it.  The  very  purpose  of  .he  amend- 
ment is  to  clarify  beyond  dispute  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  to  any'  treaty. 
We  neither  need  nor  want  any  compromise 
that  would  continue  to  leave  everything 
ambiguous. 

Ambucam  Riqrts  Vcbstts  Tibatt  Law 
(By  Ftank  E.  Holman) 

On  June  4, 1963,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  Senate  for  adop- 
tion the  following  revised  text  of  Senat* 
Joint  Resolution  1  (the  Brlcker  constitu- 
tional amendment)  relating  to  treaties  and 
executive  agreements: 

"SscnoN  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which 
conflicts  with  this  Constitution  shall  not  be 
ot  any  force  or  effect. 

"Sxc.  2.  A  treaty  shall  become  effective  aa 
Internal  law  in  the  United  States  only 
through  legislation  which  would  be  valid  in 
the  absence  of  treaty. 

"Sac.  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  reg- 
ulate all  executive  and  other  agreements  with 
any  foreign  power  or  International  organi- 
sation. All  such  agreements  shall  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  on  treaties  by  this 
article." 

Tbe  tote  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  9  for  and  6  against  tbe  amend- 
nient — with  6  Republicans  and  4  Democrats 
voting  favorably  and  a  Democrats   and  2 
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SepubUcans  negatively.  Senator  Langcr, 
although  voting  negatively,  did  not  Join  In 
either  the  majority  or  minority  report.  Sen- 
ator Dducssm,  who  strongly  supported  the 
amendment,  was  absent  from  the  United 
States  on  a  Government  mission  when  the 
committee  voted.  Had  he  been  available  to 
vote.  It  Is  known  that  the  committee  vote 
would  have  been  10  for  the  amendment  and 
6  against — with  6  Republicans  and  4  Demo- 
craU  voting  for  It  and  2  Republicans  snd  3 
Democrats  against.  This  clearly  attests  the 
nonpartisan  character  of  the  proposal.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  amendment  will  come 
to  a  vote  In  the  Senate  at  the  present  — *t«^n 
of  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  Is  designed  to  write 
clearly  Into  the  Constitution  the  simple 
proposition  that  treaties  and  executive 
agreements  shall  not  make  domestic  law  for 
the  people  of  this  country  except  by  con- 
gressional legislation  within  the  -constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Congress.  Then  no 
State  Department,  now  or  in  the  futiire. 
would  be  able,  by  an  international  agree- 
ment, to  authorise  or  permit  the  repiresent- 
atlves  of  other  nations  to  have  a  voice  in  our 
domestic  affairs  and  initiate  changes  In  our 
basic  rights  as  protected  by  our  own  Con- 
stitution and  the  BiU  of  Rights. 

It  Is  being  asserted,  even  by  some  persons 
in  high  places,  that  the  Brlcker  amendment 
would  interfere  with  the  normal  and  proper 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  would 
prejudice  our  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries in  this  time  of  great  International  cri- 
sis. This  Is  not  so.  Neither  of  these  fears 
Is  well  founded.  The  fears  result  from  a 
failure  to  read  carefully  the  text  of  the 
amendment  in  the  hght  of  baaic  principles 
of  constitutional  and  International  law. 

The  amendment  Is  In  no  sense  designed 
and  will  In  no  way  Interfere  with  the  free 
negotiation  of  treaties  by  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  and  their  ratification 
by  the  Senate;  nor  will  the  amendment  in- 
terfere with  the  Immediate  effect  of  trea- 
tlea  aa  International  agreements.  This  is 
clearly  establlabed  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  is  also  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
committee  majority. 

A  mscauiiiau  amiumemt 
The  main  argument  advanced  by  the  op- 
position Is  that  no  amendment  Is  necessary 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  indicated 
in  certain  early  cases  that  any  treaty  which 
conillcu  with  the  Constitution  will  be  held 
invalid. 

This  argtmient  was  originally  advanced 
by  the  association  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of 
New  York  but  was  completely  discredited  In 
the  bearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  was  based  on  the  lnacc\irate 
statement  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  here- 
tofore held  that  any  treaty  which  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  will  be  held  in- 
valid. This  statement  In  turn  was  baaed 
upon  certain  Judicial  expressions  or  dicta 
(not  definite  beddings)  In  early  Supreme 
Court  cases  such  as  The  Cherokee  Tobacco 
((1870),  11  Wall.  616.  620-1);  Holden  v.  Jay 
((1872).  17  Wan.  243;)  Oeofroy  v.  Rigga 
((1800)  188  U.  8.  268,  267);  Doe  v.  Braden 
((1868).  16  How  686,  667).  It  Is  true  that 
in  theae  early  eases  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
mere  dicta,  used  expreeslons  to  the  following 
effect:  that  a  treaty  cannot  violate  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  authorize  what  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids,  nor  change  the  nature  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
relation  between  the  States  and  the  United 
SUtea. 

But.  as  has  for  some  years  been  shown  In 
the  reports  of  the  ooaunlttee  on  peace  and 
law  of  the  American  Bar  Aseoclatlon.  those 
lawyers  who  have  intensively  studied  this 
question  have  long  ago  had  to  give  up  on 
thoee  otherwise  satisfying  old  dicta  ot  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  soon  had  to  recognize. 
Just  as  the  late  Chief  Justice  Hughes  recog- 


nlasd  in  1829,  and  as  all  those  who  have  given 
the  subject  mors  than  a  quick  look  reoognlae, 
that  MUaouH  v.  HoUand  ((1920)  262  U.  8. 
416) .  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  earlier 
Judicial  stream  by  indicating  that  thwe  may 
be  no  limit  on  what  can  be  done  in  treaties 
nuMle  "under  the  suthority  of  the  United 
States"  (which  is  the  only  present  constitu- 
tional requirement),  and  by  thru  repudiat- 
ing the  view  of  Jefferson  and  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  treaties  shotild  not  deal  with 
OUT  domestic  affairs.  Under  tbe  doctrine  of 
Missouri  v.  Holland,  Congress  can  now  ac- 
quire legislative  power  under  treaties  that  it 
does  not  otherwise  have  under  the  Constitu- 
tion— a  doctrine  which,  for  lack  of  a  better 
epithet,  might  be  called  the  "bootstrap  doc- 
trine" of  Federal  power. 


Before  the  Anaerlcan  Society  cf  Interna- 
tional Law  in  1929.  the  distinguished  Ute 
Chief  Justice  Chades  Evans  Hughes  said  that 
there  is  in  the  Constitution  "xu>  explicit  lim- 
itation" on  the  trttry  power,  and  that  he 
would  "not  care  to  voice  an  opinion  as  to  an 
Implied  limitation  on  the  treatymaklng 
power;  the  Supreme  Court  has  espreesed  a 
doubt  whether  there  could  be  any  such." 
The  late  Chief  Justice's  reference  was  to  the 
expression  of  doubt  in  Mistouri  v.  Holland. 

A  strong  doubt  is  also  expressed  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  in  United  StaUs  v.  Seid  ((1934)  73  F. 
(2d)  163).  This  doubt  has  been  further  in- 
creased by  United  States  v.  Ourtiis -Wright 
Corporation  ((1936)  299  U.  S.  804),  declaring 
that  the  treaty  power  does  not  depend  on  a 
grant  in  the  Constitution  but  Is  an  Inherent 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  indi- 
cating that  the  treaty  power  Is  unlimited. 

So  the  dicta  of  the  old  cases  which  are  so 
rapidly  discovered,  and  so  confidently  pro- 
claimed, by  quick-look  lawyers  can  no  longer 
be  relied  on  at  alL 

Miatouri  v.  Holland,  In  the  minds  of  Fed- 
eral expansionists,  has  given  rise  to  two  re- 
markable doctrines:  (1)  The  doctrine  that 
the  treaty  power  is  imllmited,  capable  even 
of  overriding  the  Constitution  and  the  BUI 
of  Righto:  and  (2)  the  "bootstaip  doctrine" 
of  Federal  power,  namely,  that  by  Ito  own 
vcduntary  act  of  making  a  treaty  with  an- 
other nation,  the  Federal  Government  f^n. 
i^iparently  without  limit.  Increase  ito  legis- 
lative power  at  the  expense  of  the  Statea. 
Carried  to  ito  logical  end.  Misaota-i  v.  Hol- 
land means  that,  under  articles  66  and  66  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  dealing  with  the 
entire  gamut  of  htmian  activity  in  the  civil, 
poUtlcal,  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
fields,  the  Federal  Government  is  now  one  of 
unlimited  powers.  Thus,  as  matters  now 
stand,  any  administration  in  power,  could — 
by  the  device  of  first  making  a  treaty — then 
make  laws  for  the  people  of  this  oountey 
affecting  their  Ufe,  liberty,  and  propoty 
without  paying  any  attention  to  provisions 
of  ths  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Righto 
which  were  designed  to  protect  our  basic 
righto  and  freedoms. 

As  Indicated,  the  JTissourf  v.  Hiaimnd  doe- 
trine  Is  founded  upon  the  thesis  that  the 
President  and  the  Senato,  acting  as  the 
treatymaklng  power,  have  broader  legislative 
power  over  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  the  Congress  itself,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple, by  express  grant  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Constitution,  vested  all  legislative  power. 
This  doctrine  files  in  the  face  of  Jefferson's 
concept  In  his  Mantial  of  Parliamentary 
Practice: 

"By  the  general  power  to  make  treaties, 
the  Constitution  must  have  intended  to 
comprehend  only  thoee  objecto  which  are 
usually  regulated  by  treaties,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  regulated.  (It  must  have  meant 
to  except  out  all  those  righto  reeerved  to  the 
States:  for  surely  the  Presldant  and  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  do  by  treaty  what  the  whole 
Government  Is  Interdicted  from  doing  It  any 
way.)     [Matter  In  parentheses  added.] 


Jefferson's  view  and  the  dicta  of  the  older 
eases  have  clearly  been  overruled  and  nnlU- 
fled  by  Misaouri  v.  Holland. 

Mr.  John  Poster  Dulles,  lees  than  a  year 
before  he  became  Secretary  at  State,  ftilly 
recognized  our  present  predicament  and  him- 
self presented  one  of  the  most  cogent  argu- 
mento  In  support  of  the  need  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  His  statement  and  pub- 
lic opinion  delivered  at  liOuisviUe.  Ky..  last 
year  in  the  course  of  his  address  before  the 
regional  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation oonapletely  dlscrsdlto  the  views  of  tbe 
opponenta : 

"(The  treatymaklng  power  Is  an  extraor- 
dinary power  liable  to  abuse.  Treaties  make 
International  law)  and  also  they  make  do- 
mestic law.  Under  our  Ccmstltutl<»i  treaties 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They 
are.  Indeed,  more  supreme  than  ordinary 
laws,  for  congressional  laws  are  invalid  if 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  Constitution, 
whereas  (treaty  laws  can  ovoride  the  Con- 
stitution). Treaties,  for  example,  can  take 
powers  away  from  the  Congress  and  give  them 
to  the  President;  they  can  take  powers  from 
ths  Stete  and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  to  some  international  body  and 
(they  can  cut  acroes  tbe  righto  given  the 
people  by  the  constitutional  Bill  ot  Righto).^ 
{Matto'  In  parentheses  added.] 

Mr.  Dulles'  statement  clearly  ahows  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
regulate  the  treaty  powo'  unless  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  now  to  become  a  legal  way 
for  bypassing  our  normal  legislative  processes 
and  the  open  road  to  changing  American 
rights — both  Stete  and  lndlvid\ial — and  the 
easy  way  for  changing  the  originally  Intended 
balance  of  powers,  and  thtu  the  easy  way 
and  legal  way  for  changing  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment from  a  constitutional  republic  to 
an  executive  oligarchy. 

Why  does  the  treatymaklng  power,  tuider 
constitutional  provisions  which  have  not 
been  changed  sines  1789,  now  give  rise  to 
such  dangerous  possibilities  of  change  in 
our  laws  and  form  ot  government,  and  ao 
make  a  constitutional  amendment  necessary? 
There  are  three  main  reasons: 

1.  In  what  la  otherwise  a  government  of 
limited  and  delegated  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution no  express  llmitetion  exlsto  on  the 
treaty  power,  and  the  existence  of  any  Im- 
plied limitations  is  shrouded  in  doubt. 

2.  A  basic  change  of  viewpoint  is  being 
carried  into  effect  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tion and  purpoee  of  treatiea.  A  veritable 
avalanche  of  new  treaties  Is  being  qx>nsared 
by  the  United  Nations  and  ito  affiliated  or- 
ganizations in  the  social,  economic,  cultural, 
civil,  and  political  fields — any  number  of 
which  woxild  seriously  and  adversely  affect 
or  alter  American  righto  and  even  our  Amer- 
ican form  of  government.  Any  or  all  of  theee 
treaties  can,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Dulles  and 
others,  effect  fundamental  changes  In  our 
domestic  law  and  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

8.  Persistent  efforto  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  to  find  additional  basis 
for  expansion  of  the  i>owers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  treaty  power  has  been 
suggested  as  a  conveniently  available  vehicle 
for  such  expamslon.  (Mr.  Truman's  Civil 
Righto  Conuuisslon  suggested  that  Instead  of 
continuing  to  try  to  get  so-called  dvll-righto 
legislation  through  the  Congress  the  whole 
program  could  be  more  easily  achieved 
through  treaty,  and  thua  also  any  doubt  of 
Ito  constitutionality  avoided.) 

The  foregoing  considerations  clearly  show 
the  need  for  a  constltutlanal  amendment  to 
protect  American  righto  and  the  American 
form  of  govemntent  against  tha  dangers  of 
treaty  law. 


The  basic  issue  dividing  the  propon«ato 
and  the  opponento  of  a  oonstitutlonal 
amendment  la.  In  ttaa  last  analysla.  tbe 
simple  qussttoa  ot  ttaa  Idad  ot  govemmoit 
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tbm  AmcKieaB  paofde  -want  to  live  tmder. 
During  rao«n«  ywurs  two  opposing  •cboola  of 
thought  or  Ideologies  vlth  respect  to  gov- 
onment  have  developed  m  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  that  ttme.  czoept  for  leftist  groups 
iBpffMH't1"g  radleaUsmtaa  one  form  or  an- 
other—prlxielpaUy  the  IWWb  In  earlier  yean, 
and  In  later  years  the  Communists — prac- 
tieally  an  Americans  believed  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  farm  of  government  It  es- 
tablished, and  hence  In  a  government  of 
law  and  appropriate  constitutional  restraints 
tT%»tj>«/t  of  a  government  of  men  and  unre- 
strained executive  power. 

As  a  result  of  two  World  Wars  and  the 
enormous  Increase  of  executive  bureaus  and 
the  natiiral  -ambition  of  men  In  power  to 
act  oo  tlMir  own  judgment  or  even  whims, 
a  certain  number  of  Americans  now  seem 
to  believe,  like  ICr.  Attlee.  that  a  govern- 
ment of  constitutional  restraints  is  out- 
moded and  that  the  President  and  State 
Department  should  not  be  handicapped  by 
any  constitutional  or  even  congressional 
Umltatlona. 

This  type  of  thinking  was  well  Illustrated 
and  laart  or  Ices  reached  Its  peak  when 
President  Truman  plunged  us  Into  the  Ko- 
rean war  without  any  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  and  later  undertook  to  seise 
the  properties  of  the  steel  companies  with- 
out any  auth<»nty  under  the  Constitution 
or  under  any  law  of  Congress,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  two  other 
Justices  approved  this  action. 

The  Chief  Justice  took  the  position  that 
when  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  adopt- 
ed this  country  thereby  accepted  "in  full 
measure  its  responsibility  In  the  world  com- 
munity" and  an  obligation  "for  the  suppres- 
sion of  acts  of  aggression."  and  that  eonse- 
q\iently,  when  the  United  Nations  called 
upon  Its  members  "to  render  every  assist- 
ance" to  repel  aggression  In  Korea  the  Presi- 
dent was  thereupon  authorized  to  take  every 
action  to  render  that  assistance.  The  Chief 
Justice  stated: 

"Our  treaties  represent  not  merely  legal 
obligations  but  show  congressional  recog- 
nition that  mutual  seciirlty  for  the  free 
world  Is  the  best  security  against  the  threat 
of  aggression  on  a  global  scale." 

Xn  other  words,  acting  under  the  Charter 
and  other  international  commitments  and 
implementing  legislation  based  on  treaties, 
the  President  has  powers  not  granted  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  but  even  denied  to  him 
by  the  Constitution.  For,  among  other 
things,  under  section  8  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress  has  the  sole 
power  "to  declare  war"  and  "to  raise  and 
supp<vt  armies"  and  "to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy";  and  tmder  the  fifth  amend- 
ment no  person  is  to  be  "deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  Is  private  property  to  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation." 

ICuch  more  might  iyt  said  with  respect  to 
this  ideological  conflict  of  the  omnipotence 
of  executive  power  versus  constitutional 
government,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  that  it  exists,  and  that  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  with  respect  to  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  on  treaties  and  execu- 
tive agreements  reflect  the  thinking  of  these 
two  differing  schools  of  thought.  Those 
who  support  the  proposal  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  believe  in  a  government 
of  law  and  of  appropriate  constitutional  re- 
straints. Those  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment believe  in  a  government  of  men  and 
a  government  of  so-called  unhandicapped 
executive  power,  particularly  in  the  fleld  of 
foreign  relations.  In  considering  the  argu- 
ments both  for  and  against  the  amendment 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  Is  the 
basic  line  of  demarcation.  To  repeat  the 
argument  on  somewhat  broader  ground,  this 
profxisal  for  a  constitutional  amendment  on 
treaties  involves  the  fundamental  question 
of  whether  the  American  people  want  a  gov- 
erxunent  of  law  or  a  government  of  men. 
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that  qoBstlon  when  he 
qunstinns  of  power,  let  no  more  be 
confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
mischief  by  the  chain*  of  the 
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Monday,  August  i,  1953 


,  kUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  n  y  colleague  from  New  Jersey  the 
Honora  >le  Clifford  P.  Cask  addressed 
the  Hm  se  on  Saturday,  August  1. 1  was 
unavoiqsibly  absent  from  the  Chamber 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press mhrself  about  his  resignation  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There- 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
the  Rxc<»i>  my  sincere  regrets  at 
his  dep4rture. 

Cliff  Cass  comes  from  a  distinguished 
New  Je-sey  family  which  has  rendered 
signal  lervlce  to  the  State  in  one  ca- 
pacity 0  r  another  and  he  has  done  much 
to  enhance  the  famllsr's  reputation.  As 
he  hlnu  elf  said,  he  has  not  made  many 
speeche }  on  the  floor  during  the  8  years 
he  has  )een  a  Member  of  this  body,  but 
nevertheless  his  wise  and  calm  counsel 
was  nude  available  to  his  colleagues. 
He  is  in  lependent  In  his  thinking  and  at 
the  san  e  time  free  from  prejudice.  His 
clarity  >f  vision  is  backed  up  by  his  de- 
termlnqtlon  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be 
right. 

The  irise  and  experienced  men  who 
have  s<leoled  Cliff  Case  to  head  the 
Fund  f  >r  the  Republic  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice.  The  program  of 
work  outlined  by  this  organization  re- 


quires Ik  man  whose  Independence  of 
thoughi  ts  backed  by  experience  and  a 
sinceritr  which  are  keynotes  of  his 
charactn*.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
operatl<  >ns  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
will  be  conducted  on  a  high  level  with 
determl  oatlon  that  a  constructive  con- 
trlbutlo  1  shall  be  made  to  our  American 
way  of  life.  I  know  that  our  colleague 
will  prof  e  to  be  a  most  capable  leader  In 
this  undertaking. 

My  iM  rsonal  feeling  toward  Cuff  Cask 
Is  one  of  great  friendship  and  the  good 
wishes  'or  the  days  to  come  which  I 
extend  ;5  him  flow  f  rem  my  heart.  I 
will  mi!  5  him  in  Washington;  and,  to- 
gether 1  rith  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Represe  itatives.  I  will  toikm  his  career 
with  af  ection  and  solicitude. 
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Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  ][AaNUSC»?.     Mr.  Pr«sldeDt.  I 
ask  una  limous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobb  the  very 
able  address  delivered  by  Frank  A.  Stew- 
art, of  Wcnatchee.  Wash.,  secretary  of 
the  Columbia  River  Development  League, 
before  the  Washington  SUte  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  Yakima.  Wash..  July  15. 
1963. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 


OrroNBWTS  or 

J  you  today  as  secretary  ot  the  Co- 
lumbia Biver  Development  I^agiie,  whoee 
headquarters  are  In  Wenatchee.  The  league 
is  a  nonprofit,  nonpollUcal,  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  several  hundred  cltlaens  living 
akmg  the  entire  length  of  the  great  upper 
ColumbU  River.  This  league  was  originally 
conceived  3  decades  ago.  OrtglnaUy  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  of  bringing  about 
the  building  of  the  greatest  concrete  mono- 
lith of  all  time — Qrand  Coulee  Dam — and 
also  the  full  and  orderly  development  of  al- 
most a  T""""n  seres  of  land  in  the  Columbia 
pjurin — tbe  dreams  of  the  league's  first  presi- 
dent, the  late  Ruf  us  Woods,  and  the  league's 
first  secretary,  tbe  hardworking  late  Jim 
O'Sulllvan.  are  coming  tnie. 

Last  year,  the  first  water  from  the  Grand 
Coulee  Reservoir  reached  the  thirsty  lands 
around  Kphrata  and  Qulncy.  Since  1040. 
tbe  generators  at  Coulee  have  been  pumping 
kUowatts  into  both  private  and  pubUc  elec- 
tric lines  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  at  the 
lowest  cost  in  the  Nation.  The  record  show* 
that  the  project  is  paying  itself  off.  with  in- 
terest, to  the  Federal  Ooverxunent. 

Our  league  has  supported  and  been  instru* 
mental  In  bringing  about  the  building  of  ad- 
ditional projects  in  the  Columbia  River 
watershed  including  Albenl  Falls.  Hungry 
Horse,  IfcMary,  The  DaUes.  the  Chief  Joseph, 
now  all  under  eonstruction.  We  are  also  in 
favor  of  Ubby.  Ice  Harbor,  Priest  Baplda, 
Hells  Canyon,  and  Eagle  Gorge. 

This  partUl  development  has  taken  place 
In  spite  of  well-organlaed,  well-heeled 
spokesmen  for  huge,  private,  monopoUstlo 
Interests.  These  same  Interests  are  now 
larger,  have  more  of  the  ratepajrers'  nM>ney 
to  spend,  and  more  determined  to  thwart 
the  wUl  of  tbe  people  for  their  own  lelfiah 
gains. 

These  same  Interests  are  merely  ghosts  of 
those  who  opposed  Grand  Coulee  during  the 
1920'b  and  tbe  early  1930's. 

The  play  Is  the  same;  the  lines  are  iden- 
tical; the  actors  deliver  their  lines  with  the 
same  gusto  and  contortions,  but  folks,  tba 
only  difference  is  that  the  stage  is  shifted. 
Grand  Collide  is  now  built  and  Is  a  success. 
so  they  have  shifted  to  other  sites.  A  good 
many  of  the  arguments  and  expletlvea  they 
use  are  merely  a  replay  of  the  false  state- 
ments  made  against  the  valiant  efforts  ot 
Bufus  Woods,  Jim  O'Sulllvan,  and  others  who 
appeared  three  decades  ago  fightt..g  against 
great  odds  for  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

You  must  not  be  misled  by  these  false 
prophets  and  misinformed  gentlemen.  For 
instance,  a  distinguished  newspaper,  the 
Spokesman  Review,  edltorlaliaed  in  1920 
with  the  following  fantastic  and  utterly  un- 
believable advice:  "Now  that  it  has  been 
proven  f  rcun  the  core  drillings  that  the  bed- 
rock at  the  proposed  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
site  will  not  hold  up  the  weight  of  such 
a  huge  dam,  it  it  high  time  the  little  band 
of  land  speculators  around  Bphrata  quit 
squandering  the  State  and  Federal  money." 
But,  30  years  later,  in  1950.  they  sang  a 
new  melody  and  said.  "Hydroelectric  power 
from  Grand  Coulee  Dam  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  growth  of  this  metropolitan  district 
In  the  last  decade.  Low -cost  power  mm»nf 
so  much  to  Spokane  and  this  region." 

A  distinguished  writer  from  Portland  wrote 
tn  the  July  13  edition  of  the  Satvirday  Even- 
ing ^aet  in  1935:  "This  new  colossus  will 
ovenhadow  for  the  first  ttme  In  5,000  years, 
the  stupendouft  f  oOy  of  the  Pharoahs."    He 
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then  ralMd  tbe  qnwtten  whether  *tb*  Qrand 
Coulee  Reservoir  would  actually  hold  water** 
and  "whether  600  tons  of  water  could  be 
raised  313  feet  with  machinery  created  by 
human  hands." 

Well,  the  things  th«f  doubted  came  true. 
And  mainly  thanks  to  tbe  farsightad  Con- 
gressmen who  turned  deaf  ears  on  those 
faithless,  gloom  peddlers  of  the  rock  ages 
who  were  trying  to  stymie  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  works  of  mankind.  Anl  to  fur- 
ther prove  the  result,  I  call  your  attention 
to  Frank  J.  Taylor's  article  of  the  July  5 
isstie  of  104S  in  the  same  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  which  be  has  this  to  say: 

"For  a  time,  the  g3M  mlllton  Invested  In 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  looksd  to  many  people 
like  a  large  white  elephant;  but  today,  tt  is 
as  gilt  edged  as  any  war  bond,  cheap  at  any 
price,  if  the  rlverli  power,  delivered  today 
when  we  need  It.  and  not  tomorrow  when  it 
is  too  late,  will  provide  the  aluminum  to 
make  tbe  planes  to  give  tbe  United  Mattons 
control  of  tbe  air  anywbera  around  tbe 
globe.- 

The  cold  facts  are  that  tbe  private  power 
rompanlns  in  tbe  Northwest  cannot  live  by 
the  heartbeat  of  tbetr  own  generators.  Their 
systems  demand  and  reqtilre  the  continuous 
transfusions  received  day  and  night  from 
the  Fsderal  power  system.  They  have  had 
more  sales,  more  expansion,  and  more  profits 
because  of  the  sensible,  busineas-llks  man- 
ner in  wbleh  the  Federal  Power  Policy  baa 
been  carried  out  in  the  region. 

It  U  interesting  to  note  that  1  kllowatt- 
bour  at  electricity  Is  tbe  equivalent  of  10 
bours  ot  human  labor.  Also,  every  developed 
horsepower  from  water  tarings  increased 
wealth  to  tbe  extent  at  •S.800  each  in  the 
form  of  industrial  planta.  new  homes,  new 
farm  bousee  and  new  business.  Just  think 
for  a  moment  what  this  means  in  the  future 
to  the  Pacific  northwest  and  to  the  Nation 
where  the  potential  power  development  of 
the  Columbia  River  watershed  approximates 
•6  million  kilowatts. 

Power  rates  have  dropped  between  8  and 
4  times  faster  in  tbe  State  of  Waahlngton 
than  the  national  average.  This  has  at- 
tracted .new  Industries,  new  capital,  mean- 
ing more  jobe  for  our  residents. 

With  no  oil.  no  gaa.  and  only  small 
amounts  of  usable  coal,  this  region  must  de- 
pend upon  falling  water  as  its  chief  low-cost 
power  source.  That  resource  should  and 
must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
Instead  of  the  few.  This  Is  in  the  American 
tradition.  It  is  our  heritage,  for  vre  have 
not  only  been  given  the  land  with  all  ita 
great,  intrinsic  value,  bat  we  hsve  also  been 
transmitted  the  enthusiasm  for  the  plan- 
ning and  tbe  building  ot  tbe  futive  of  this 
great  area. 

I  note  from  the  oSclal  publication  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Trainmen,  Issue  of  April  7. 
1952,  the  following  obaervation: 

"Fifty  years  ago.  the  average  industrial 
worker  used  one-tenth  of  a  kilowatt  hour  of 
electricity  for  each  hour  be  worked.  Today, 
be  tjsee  6^  kilowatt-hours  for  eacdi  hour  be 
works,  an  increase  of  6,500  percent. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  effectlvenees  of 
each  Industrial  worker  has  been  multiplied 
80  times  by  the  use  of  electric  motors,  which 
acco\mts  for  the  80  percent  of  tbe  ind\t«trial 
consumption  of  electncity.** 

It  shouldn't  be  dlflkrult  to  realise  tbe  mag- 
nitude of  the  benefits  fiowlng  into  our  North- 
west economy  from  the  annual  sale  of  17 
billion  kilowatt-hours  produced  by  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  marketed  at  an  average  of 
2.4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour — ^the  lowest 
wholeeale  power  rate  in  the  United  States. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  had  4.7  miUlon  per- 
sons In  1950,  and  an  additional  million  are 
expected  by  the  1900  census.  In  1950,  tbe 
number  of  employed  fwople  exceeded  the 
1940  figure  by  almost  one-haU  a  million. 
More  low-cost  power  simply  means  mere 
Jobe,  more  payrolls,  more  indxastries,  more 
bomM,  f  actortaa,  farm  units,  and  aU  the  good 


things  that  go  to  make  vp  a  blgbOT  stand- 
ard Of  Ilvtag  for  everyone. 

Tbe  Wenatchee  Dally  Wortd  said  raeeatly 
m  a  front  page  editorial,  nitttled  "Crime  of 
tbe  Century."  that  a  "major  crime  Is  about 
to  be  eommltted  in  the  Paelflc  Northwest." 
and  that  "it  Involves  the  biggest  steal  In  the 
history  of  tbe  region."  Tbey  referred  to 
Hells  Canyon  Dam.  of  course,  and  tbe  obvloos 
conspiracy  to  mutilate  tfce  overall  compre- 
hensive development  plan  of  tbe  OolumMa 
and  Snake  River  resourcee. 

History  shows  bow  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.  tried  to  stop  the  building  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  TTiey  did  so  by  simply 
filing  an  application  to  construct  a  smaller, 
low-head  dam  at  Kettle  Falls,  upstream  from 
the  Grand  Coulee  site.  A  temporary  per- 
mit was  granted  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  later,  with  Grand  Coulee  being  con- 
structed, tbe  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 
called  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
them  $800,000  as  damages.  Federal  Judge 
Schwellenbach  txxmed  down  tbe  claim  after 
a  long  fight. 

And  now  we  have  tbe  identical  spectacle 
on  the  Snake  River.  A  corporation  from 
Augusta.  Maine,  masquerading  as  a  "locally 
owned,  buslneea-managed.  taxpaylng"  tree 
enterprise,  has  filed  for  rights  to  several 
sites  in  order  to  keep  the  people  from  buUd- 
ln|.  a  multlpurpoee  dam,  which  for  years 
has  been  included  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
oomprehenslve  development  of  our  power, 
reclamation,  flood  control  and  navigation 
program. 

Laymen  must  of  necessity  take  the  word  of 
experts  in  things  €tt  this  nature.  The  most 
qualified  expert  in  this  case  is  a  famous  con- 
sulting engineer  by  the  name  of  John  S. 
Cotton,  formerly  employed  for  several  years 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  After  an 
exhaustive  study  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government,  he  oondxided: 

"The  Hells  Canyon  multiple  purpose 
scheme  propoeed  by  the  Bureau  of  Beclama- 
tlon  is  economically  feasible,  completely  de- 
velops the  power  reeouroea.  and  la  tbe  moat 
attractive  from  all  points  of  view.  The  con- 
struction would  provide  some  800,000  addi- 
tional low  coat  firm  kilowatts  which  other- 
wise would  be  lost  forever.  Furthermore, 
there  are  very  substantial  indirect  and  in- 
tangible benefits  which  would  be  reallaed. 
but  cannot  be  evaluated  In  monetary  terms." 

We  cannot  afford  to  loee  the  Installed  gen- 
erating capacity,  equivalent  of  two  Puget 
Sound  Power  *  Light  Co.  systems.  And 
thatis  tbe  difference. 

We  cannot  afford  the  resultant  potential 
loes  of  nearly  80,000  jobs  in  manufacturing 
and  service  Industries  which  would  use  this 
power. 

We  cannot  afford  to  loee  tbe  paimdls  and 
other  income  totalling  over  $200  mUUon 
anntiaUy  because  of  such  a  mutilation  of  the 
region's  reeouroes. 

We  cannot  afford  to  compete  with  other 
areas  if  our  power  cost  Is  mor^  and  power 
from  Hells  Oanycm  could  be  sold  at  about 
half  the  price  at  which  the  Maine  corpora- 
tion could  produce  and  sell  it. 

We  can  afford  to  pay  the  higher  cost 
which  woiUd  be  forthooming  to  the  area 
through  virtue  of  the  fact  that  800.000  more 
kilowatts  of  firm  power  would  yield  about 
$S0  million  each  year  in  Federal  taxes  not 
available  from  the  Maine  corporation's  plans. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  hl^ier  ooat 
of  financing  imder  the  Maine  corporation's 
plan. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  downstream 
benefits— estimated  at  the  alas  of  another 
Bonneville  Dam.  Storage  at  Hells  Oanyon 
would  provide  for  tbe  installation  of  an- 
other generator  eaiA  at  McNary.  John  Day. 
Tbe  Dallea.  loe  Harbor.  Lower  Monumental. 
Little  Goose,  and  Lower  Granite.  Due  to 
reciprocal  benefits,  it  is  amaidng  to  also 
find  that  two  more  generators  each  could 
be  installed  at  both  Chief  Joseph  and  Priest 
Warftils  r^ti*"- 


Tbe  f  aeta  <how  tbat  altboa^  Bella  Oaa- 
yon  will  coat  more  to  eonatniet  tbaa  tbe 
Maine  corporatkmls  three  low-bead  dams, 
the  total  kilowatts  avallaMe  from  Bella  Oan- 
yim  win  ooat  ttie  ulttaiate  consumer  Isaa 
tbaa  tbe  powsr  from  the  private  company 


Tbe  Cotton  report  conetades  tbe  diHer- 
enee  as  $41.07  per  kilowatt-year  against  only 
$19.0$  per  kUowatt-year. 

TO  delay  or  stop  Bdla  Oanycm  Dam  would 
truly  be  "the  crime  of  tbe  century." 

And  let  UB  look  at  what  else  Is  happening 
on  the  congressional  level  today  to  oar  oom- 
prehenslve development  program.  Three 
other  great  projects  have  been  ambuabed 
and  killed  within  the  last  SO  days.  Tbey  are: 
Llbby,  lOe  Harbor,  and  Bagle  Gorge. 

As  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  wltbdrew 
from  tbe  Bells  Canyon  matter,  so  has  the 
Secretary  of  State  withdrawn  tbe  great  Ubby 
project  from  consideration  by  tbe  Interna- 
tional Joint  C<Hnmlaslon.  Next  to  Bells  Can- 
yon. Llbby  Is  tbe  best  remaining  storage  dam 
on  tbe  American  side  of  the  watershed.  It 
would  completely  control  the  Kootenai  Biver, 
eliminate  floods  in  northern  Idaho,  and  in- 
crease ou^nit  tn  no  lees  than  14  downatreana' 
dama.  of  which  9  are  built  or  under  con- 
struction. Scuttling  Llbby  Dam  la  a  vicious 
and  completely  destructive  blow  at  the  Co- 
lumbia River  program. 

Tbe  Seattle  area  repreeentattves  have  been 
fluting  for  years  to  get  Bagle  Gorge  Dam 
built.  It  would  control  tbe  floodwaters  of 
the  Duwamlsh  River  and  make  a  large  area 
south  of  the  city  usable  as  industrial  sites. 
This  would  mean  more  capital  expansion 
and  more  jobe  for  all  typea  of  crafts.  No 
funds  were  made  available  by  the  Congress 
to  tbe  Army  engineers  for  this  very  wortb- 
wbUe  project. 

Ice  Harbor  was  killed  again  in  this  sea* 
sion  of  Congrees.  Again,  again,  and  again 
funds  for  this  highly  desirable  project  have 
been  deletad  by  tbe  House  and  put  b«^  la 
by  the  Senate.  Bat  tbla  year  both  nouses 
dropped  it.  It  took  28  years  to  get  Grand 
Coulee — how  long  Ice  Harbor? 

On  the  State  lev^.  an  unholy  alliance 
Is  proposed  by  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.  They  want  to  oapitoza  control  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Power  St  Light  Oo. 

A  careful  study  of  the  plan  abows  that  It 
would  create  a  giant  private  power  monopoly 
In  this  State.  2^^  timee  larger  in  alae  than 
the  average  private  utility  In  the  entlrs 
United  Stotea. 

It  would  contnd  a  vast  majority  of  the 
State's  electrical  energy,  exerdaing  a  life  or 
death  grip  over  industrial  expanaion  in  the 
areas  now  served  by  the  Puget  company. 

Such  vast  economical  control  by  an  oat- 
side  oorporatlon  Is  tbe  direct  (q>poeite  of  tbs 
home-rule  i»inciple  of  our  locally  owned 
and  controlled  public  utility  districts  and 
city  light  systems. 

Tbe  Waahlngton  Wat«  Power  Oo.  Just 
raiawid  their  ratee  on  the  east  side  of  the 
State  in  the  face  of  a  22  percent  increase  in 
net  profit  for  1962.  It  appears  the  merger 
is  predicated  on  raising  ratea  on  the  west 
sideaawelL  What  does  that  mean  for  future 
Indiistrlal  expansion  for  thoae  industries 
that  seek  tideland  locatlcms  as  well  as  ample 
labor  markets  and  chw^;)  electric  energy? 

Not  a  single  new  kilowatt  of  power  would 
be  available  that  couldnt  be  prodoced  aa 
well  by  either  the  Puget  company  or  the 
districts  wishing  to  purchase  the  Puget  sys- 
tem. Stockholders  ot  the  Puget  company, 
which  is  *Ti»««fc«intTig  a  neutral  attitude 
toward  the  Waahlngton  Water  Power  pro- 
poaal.  stand  to  lose  from  $5  million  to  $10 
million  in  stock  book  value,  in  case  of  a 
merger,  nils  vras  the  testimony  of  tbe 
Puget  treasurer  last  week. 

It  is  a  allck  stock  maneuver  which  would 
only  pile  debt  on  debt,  to  be  paid  off  by  the 
rate  payer;  whUe  huge  profits  pour  into  tbe 
poctets  of  Wall  Street  stock  hrokcra. 

It  would  be  dUBcult  to  eeUmate  tbe  damage 
that  could  be  caused  by  tbis  bage,  well- 
bseled.  private  power  lobby  In  Olympia  la 
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legtatetUm   not   eompatlUe  to 
tb»  •ominon  Intaraat. 

TIM  merger  irould  mvolA  payment  of  iie«rly 
IS  million  in  Federal  taxes  by  an  exchange 
d  stock.  Tbese  aBme  taxes  vould  be  paid 
tf  the  districts'  purchase  i^an.  now  pending, 
were  to  be  consummated. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Oo.  advertis- 
ing claims  that  Cabinet  Gorge  Dam  Is  being 
truUt  "at  not  a  penny's  cost  to  the  ratepayer 
or  taspagrer."  Now  that  Just  Isnt  true.  And 
here  to  the  reason: 

,.  ThBj  appUed  tor  and  received  permission 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  write  off  the 
project  under  what  to  called  the  accelerated 
amortlHktlon  program.  They  were  allowed 
to  write  off  65  percent  within  5  years.  Thto 
means  that  the  cost  ctf  the  project  will  show 
on  their  books  as  an  expense  for  the  first  5 
years.  They  will  thus  escape  payment  in 
Federal  Isoome  taxes  every  year  in  the 
amount  of  gajoe.OOa  Thto  to  plain  subsidy 
no  matter  by  what  title.  A  rose  by  any 
other  name  oneUs  Just  the  same. 

The  whole  tesior  of  Federal  Uws.  enacted 
■Inoe  the  debaeto  ct  the  l»20's  to  control  and 
Tegulate  electrie  power  companies  in  the 
pttbllo  interest,  has  beoi  against  mergers 
and  comblnsttlons  which  disregard  the  nat- 
ural boondaries  and  service  areas  of  the 
utility.  Thm  trend  has  been  toward  breaking 
up  holding  companies.  Here  we  eee  the  re- 
Terse  trying  to  be  aooomplished.  with  the  at- 
,  tempted  merger  of  two  companies  completely 
separated  by  a  solid  wall  of  public  agencies 
^g^TwUng  througlMUt  the  State  frc»n  the 
Canartlan  border  to  the  Oregon  line. 

It  to  tntetesting  to  note  that  the  IS  prin- 
cipal holders  at  Washington  Water  Power 
Oa  eommnn  stO(A  are  the  largest  flrms  on 
Wall  Street  who  deal  in  stocks  and  bonds  as 
their  dally  business,  and  they  own  or  ecaatni 
m»,4n  shares  or  about  31  percent  of  the 
ontatandlng  stock. 

Mow.  see  how  easy  they  reap  a  fat  harvest 
tn  simple  stock  manipulation:  for  every  in- 
crease of  •!  in  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
tt  the  3  companlea.  the  fast  money  changers 
gain  over  M.60O4)0a  Puget  has  outstanding 
a.177  J0O  shans  and  Washington  Water  Power 
bM  %»ta.41l.  or  a  total  for  the  combined 
compantoe  of  4.620.290  shares. 

And  where  does  the  ratepayer  get  off? 
There  can  be  only  one  result,  so  far  as  he 
Is  ooneemed.  and  that  to  higher  and  higher 
rates,  if  the  lordly  absentee  stockholder  to 
to  eontlnne  to  reap  hto  profits. 

The  people's  efforts  to  stop  the  merger 
croeacut  p<^tteal  lines.  Both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  written  to  the  puMle  sctv- 
lee  eommlaslon  and  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  an  appeal  to  them  to  protect 
ttte  peopled  Interests.  RepuMlcans  Include 
three  Oongressman:  Mack,  Toluvsow,  and 
PBXT.  Democrats  Include  both  Senators 
WUemvBUH  and  Jacksuv  and  Congreeamaa 
DoM  Magnttsoh. 

Mayor  Allen  Pomeroy,  of  Seattle,  toeA  a 
strong  stand  In  a  puMle  statement  recently 
against  the  merger.  He  was  supported  by 
City  Light  Superintendent  E.  H.  Hoffman. 
J.  R'ank  Ward,  dty  light  superintendent  of 
Taeoma.  spoke  out  against  the  merger. 
TTiose  organisations  passing  resolutions  op- 
ixxlng  the  merger  have  Included  the  Ana- 
cortes  and  Wenatchee  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, the  South  Xnd  Associated  dubs  of 
King  County,  and  the  Pierce  County  com- 
missioners. 

The  public-power  groups  have  always  ap- 
preciated so  much  the  support  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Federation  of  Labor  and  your 
able  courageoiu  leader,  Ed  Weston.  To- 
gether with  the  Washington  State  Orange, 
there  to  a  real  display  of  teamwork  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  atxnrt  that  which  to  only  In  the 
best  public  interest. 

There  are  presently  SO  organised  publlc- 
utUlty  districts  In  29  of  the  Stated  30  covin- 
tles.  Twenty-two  of  these  districts  are  in 
the  electric  business,  with  a  number  also 
having   water   ixtllltiee.    Tliey   represent   m 
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mllllCHi.  They  serve  200.000  customers  and. 
taken  ai  a  group,  they  are  second  in  stoe  only 
to  8eat;le  City  Light.  They  receive  gross 
revenue)  In  excess  of  933  million  annually 
and  ha  re  a  debt-free  equity  in  excess  of 
•17  mil  Icxi.  They  paid  taxes  to  local  and 
State  a(  encles  amounting  to  over  $24.80,609 
for  the  ft»i  1962. 

A  ma,  or  difference  between  private  power 
and  pub  ic  power  can  be  simply  demonstrated 
in  the  ixample  of  a  person  who  rents  bU 
home  oi  a  person  who  to  buying  hto  home. 
In  private  power,  the  electric  consumer 
merely  pays  rent  on  hto  electric  service, 
whereb]  the  total  debt  which  must  be  sup- 
ported >y  hto  rates  remains  qiiite  constant 
or  Incn  ases  ov»  the  years.  In  the  public 
agency,  each  year  the  net  Income  resulting 
from  th  (  business  to  used  either  to  (a)  retire 
the  bon  led  indebtedness  or  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage as  in  the  case  of  the  home  buyer,  or 
(b)  to  laake  additions  or  betterments  to  the 
system. 

Throt  ighout  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
debt-fri  e  equity  of  the  people  In  their  pub- 
Ilc-powi  T  systems  now  amounts  to  over  tlOO 
million,  on  which  the  rate  payer  to  not  now 
paying  rent  in  the  torm  of  debt  service. 
If  we  liad  all  private  power  tn  the  State, 
thto  $1(  O  million  would  appear  in  the  rate 
base  of  the  private  companies,  and  the  rate 
payers  would  have  to  provide  the  normal 
regulat  ry  return  of  6^  percent  of  an  addi- 
tional I  5\it  million  annually.  Thus  public 
power  Aves  the  State's  electric  consumer 
$6V^  mLlllon  every  year  on  thto  one  Item 
alone. 

And  public  power  has  proven  it  can  do 
the  Job  of  power  development,  bringing  the 
resouro  «  of  the  area  to  the  people  at  cost. 
In  add  tlon  to  the  great  river  projects  of 
the  clt  Be  of  both  Tscoma  and  Seattle,  the 
most  Ti  cent  local  project  has  been  comple- 
tion of  the  Rock  Island  Dam  at  Wenatchee 
by  the  Chelan  Public  Utility  District,  at 
a  cost  3f  933,600,000.  Revenue  bonds  were 
Issued—  -not  a  single  cent  of  tax  money  were 
used  to  complete  the  project — and  It  brought 
to  this  State  a  #50  million  aluminum  plant 
with  al  Its  resultant  benefits. 

Pend  OrelUe  Public  Utility  District  has 
tmllt  tlie  Box  Canyon  Dam  as  another  great 
exampl!  of  local  control  of  power  resources, 
and  thir  contribution  of  Priest  Rapids  Dam 
by  the  Grant  County  Public  Utility  District 
may  b<  the  forerunner  of  many  such  en- 
deavors by  our  local  agencies. 

To  solve  the  power  shortage,  10  million 
kllowat  to  of  new  power  should  be  developed 
in  the  Northwest  during  the  next  10  years. 
Thto  Kould  provide  the  impetiM  for  over 
f  100  billion  of  new  eapltcU  eonstructlon  and 
the  eii^ployment  of  an  additional  600.000 
persons  The  total  poputotton  increase  from 
•uch  a  jrogram  would  auKnint  ta  more  than 
1%  ml  lion  peopto  in  the  States  oi  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana, 

We  a  ust  look  forward  with  hope  and  vision 
and  cocnge.  We  must  not  Itoten  to  the 
pull-ba  dcers,  those  who  drag  their  feet  and 
lament  that  "thto  to  not  the  right  time." 
Today  s  infinitely  a  better  time  than  to- 
morrow to  start  a  task  that  should  have 
begun  ;  vsterday. 

One  of  the  favorite  expreaalons  of  the 
ImmortU  Rufus  Woods  was.  "The  magic 
si^rlt  oi  wining  men  acoompltohes  more  than 
the  mli  ht  at  money  or  the  miracles  of  ma- 
dilnery  "  How  apt  at  thto  orufclal  point  in 
our  hto  wy. 

We  a  ust  keep  alive  that  spirit.  We  must 
forge  a  lead  no  matter  the  obstacles.  We 
must  nrt  let  our  beloved  countryside  with 
all  its  1  Fcalth  be  stolen  from  the  people  and 
aquandiired  by  a  few  selfish,  money-mad. 
power-1  .imgry  Individuate.  We  must  plan 
wisely  1  (V  the  sake  ot  our  children  and  our 
children's  children. 

With  the  help  of  divine  guidance,  it  stiall 
he  dom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHIltOTON 

IN  THE  SBCATB  OF  THE  UNITED  aTATES 
Monday.  Aufptst  3. 1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial titled  "Hells  Canyon:  The  Key  Is- 
sue." published  in  tiie  July  31,  1963, 
Issue  of  the  Grange  News,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Washington  State  Grange, 
and  a  conununlcation  titled  "Resource 
Giveaway."  published  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  Grange  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  communication  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd.  as  follows: 
HxLLa  Caxton:  Thx  Kxt  Issob 

Bow  do  you  want  your  electricity — cheap 
and  abundantly  used?  Or  expensive  and  of 
restricted  use?  That's  the  key  to  the  argu< 
ment  over  power  to  be  developed  in  the  Snake 
River's  much-disc useed  Belto  Canyon.  One 
of  the  most  misleading  statemenU  about 
Helto  canyon  has  been  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  ovcraU  costs  of  a  Federal  high 
dam  and  the  three  alternative  projects  pro- 
posed by  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 

One  such  statement  to  to  the  effect  that 
the  Idaho  Power  dam«  would  produce  prac- 
tically as  much  power  at  less  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  high  dam. 

The  real  key  to  power  development  to 
the  cost  per  kilowatt  generated,  and  here 
to  where  Uncle  Sam  has  the  edge  on  all 
comers.  The  cost  per  kilowatt  to  also  the 
Important  factor  with  power  consumers.  It 
means  the  difference  between  generous  and 
stingy  use  of  power;  the  difference  between 
expansion  and  stagnation  of  industry,  pay- 
rolls, and  markets  resulting  from  cheap 
power. 

According  to  the  John  8.  Cotton  report, 
the  Helto  Canyon  (Federal)  Dam  can  pro- 
duce power  for  $19.09  per  kilowatt-year  de- 
livered to  load  centers.  That's  about  2.1 
mllto  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  Idaho  power 
dams,  however,  would  produce  energy  at 
•41.07  per  kUowaU-year.  That's  4.6  mills, 
more  than  double  the  estimated  rate  on  Helto 
Canyon  energy. 

The  main  reascm  for  thto  higher  cost  to  the 
private  utility's  fixed-profit  figure.  The  com- 
pany to  guaranteed  a  fair  rate  of  return  on 
Its  investment.  Thto  rate  of  return  was  5.S 
percent  last  year  and  has  run  as  high  as  9  per- 
cent in  previous  years,  according  to  the 
Washington  PUD  Assoctotlon. 

The  Government  charges  about  8V4  Per- 
cent on  iU  money  Invested  in  power  facili- 
ties. This,  together  with  prlnclpcU  payment* 
on  the  cost  of  such  projects,  to  paid  back  to 
the  Treasury  by  power  users.  There  to  no 
profit,  no  fair  rate  of  return  Involved. 

Uncto  Sam  has  demonstrated  that  North- 
west power  projects  not  only  pay  for  them- 
selves ahead  of  schedule  but  also  create  a 
host  of  new  tax  revenue  sources  that  dldnt 
extot  before. 

We  will  have  no  more  so-called  power 
shortages  If  the  people  backing  Idaho  Power 
Oo.'s  viewpoint  have  their  way.  We  will  only 
have  shortages  of  Jobs,  of  Incomes,  and  hopes 
for  tlM  future. 

BtaovmcK  atvstWAT 
Eomoa,  Gbangk  Nkws: 

During  May  1963  representatives  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  In  the  Columbia  Valley,  to- 
gether with  the  Vftrmen  Unk»i  and  th*  Stat* 
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arange*  et  Waahlngton.  Oregon,  aoid  Oall- 
fomia,  met  In  Portland,  Oreg..  to  devise  sooie 
way  of  saving  the  public  domain  and  the 
municipal  public  utilities  and  rural  electric 
cooperatives  from  being  selaed  by  the  east- 
cm-owned  prlvat*  power  companies. 

Those  companies  want  the  power  facUitlea 
that  are  paying  for  the  fiood  control  and 
reclamation  projects,  leaving  the  cost  at  the 
project*  to  be  borne  by  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers, as  Supreme  Court  Justice  Doxiglas 
indicated  In  hto  decision  against  giving  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  site  in  North  Carolina  to 
private  povrer  monopolies:  The  private  com- 
pany gets  the  plums  and  the  taxpayers  get 
a  chance  to  pay  for  all  the  necessary  fea- 
tures ttiat  produce  no  profits. 

Several  moo^lM  ago  Time  had  a  splendid 
article  on  what  the  Federal  projects  w«-e 
doing  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Crown- 
Sellerbach  Paper  Oo.  ot  Port  Angele*  Issued 
a  booktot  enUtled  "1890-1940,  More  Power 
to  Tou."  and  the  Inland  Empire  Waterways 
Assoctotlon  ot  Walla  Walla  published  a  bocA 
that  telto  the  story  of  the  OolumMa-finake 
River  development.  Both  theee  publications 
by  busineas  organlaatlon*  give  informatkm 
that  should  lead  the  Nation  to  stop  Secretary 
McKay  and  Oongre**  from  giving  the  natural 
resowoes  of  the  West  to  Wall  Street  and  the 
life  insurance  companies.  (Tliey  are  the 
outflto  back  of  the  private  power  companies.) 

Tlie  private  power  companies  say  that  ttie 
Federal  conaervatton  projects  Interfere  with 
private  enterprise.  That  statement  of  the 
private  power  companies  misses  the  mark,  for 
if  they  consider  themselves  in  the  oategory 
of  private  enterprises,  they  are  sadly  mis- 
taken. Every  prlvat*  power  company  to  a 
monopoUsUc  public  enterprise  regulated 
and  protected  as  such  by  State  oommlsslons 
and  glvan  the  right  at  «min*nt  domain  wlten 
needed. 

TlMy  are  not  tree  American  competitive 
private  enterprises  as  are  stores,  factories, 
abops,  and  farms.  The  potenttolltles  of  our 
rivers  belong  in  the  class  of  natural  monopo- 
lies like  communications  (the  poet  oflce) 
and  education  (the  public  school)  and 
should  like  Uiem  be  administered  by  th* 
people  either  federally  or  regionally.  Thto 
destroys  the  fable  of  creeping  sodaltom,  for 
democratic  control  of  natural  mooopoUes 
strengthens  private  enterprto*  and  has  no 
Intention  at  swallowing  it. 

Let  us  use  the  good  old  American  way  ot 
preeentlng  everything  on  both  sides  of  issues. 
By  all  means,  tot  us  urge  the  assoctoted  pri- 
vate power  companies  of  America  to  give 
equal  miace  in  their  ads  for  the  conservation- 
tots  to  present  their  aide — especially  in  such 
ads  as  their  multlthoxisand  dollar  attrac- 
tively illustrated  Helto  Canyon  ad. 

J.  DsnUT  BOJOA. 

R»L4jaia.  Caur. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  MXVAOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  report  of  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  on  Communism  In 
Education  has  brought  a  great  deal  ot 
press  comment  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
most  of  this  comment  is  good.  The  cam-- 
mittee's  report  was  a  restrained  and 
carefully  documented  exposition  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Communist  eon- 
spiracy  succeeded  in  achieving  many  at 
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its  alms  with  respect  to  stritxirerslon  of 
the  educational  process  in  the  United 
States. 

Two  of  the  most  cogent  editorials  of 
this  report  were  those  which  appeared 
on  July  29,  1953.  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American and  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  I  assume  these  editorials  also 
were  printed  in  other  papers,  as  I  know 
that  is  customary  with  the  great  news- 
paper chains  such  as  the  Hearst  papers 
and  the  Scripps-Howard  papers. 

i  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  two  editorials  to  which 
I  have  referred  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congrissiomai.  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RzooRo  as  follows: 

(Ftom  ttie  Mew  York  Journal -American  at 
July  29,  1963]   • 

RXD    BUOBT 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subconunlttee  on  Commimist  penetration 
of  American  school  and  college  systems  to  an 
unassailable  march  at  facts.  It  to  based  on 
an  Inveetigatkm  that  began  last  year,  the 
que*tl<mlng  at  more  than  100  wttneaaes  and 
on  hard,  carsfxil  reeearch. 

In  Its  reasoned  flndln^i,  which  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  tlM  suboommltt**, 
the  report  scrupulously  avoids  contrived  sen- 
sationalism. It  makes  Its  pointo  with  the 
Impact  of  Incontrovertible  and  often  ahock- 
ing  truth. 

These  are  the  fbuttngs; 

1.  World  Oommuntot  leaders  hav*  ma/dm 
our  schooto  and  colleges  a  target  ot  infiltra- 
tion as  part  of  a  program  to  destroy  the 
United  States.  What  better  long-range  tar- 
get could  there  be  than  to  subvert  the  minds 
of  the  young? 

a.  A  Communist  educator,  by  reason  of 
hto  submtosltni  to  totaUtartan  organlsatton, 
cannot  possibly  maintain  standards  of  aca- 
demic freedom  and  objective  sdHAarshtp. 

5.  Communist  teachers  use  their  position* 
to  subvert  students  and  other  teachers. 

4.  Because  they  are  part  of  an  organlsBd 
conspiracy.  Red  teachers  •serctoe  a  far  great- 
er and  far  more  evil  influence  than  their 
numbers  would  indicate.    Tou  cannot  meas 
ure  that  evil  by  niunbera. 

6.  Omununlst  penetration  Into  the  educa- 
tional systems  to  becoming  more  hidden,  and 
Red  teachers  are  btfng  organised  into  a 
•eeret  tmderground. 

6.  Educational  autlM»1tle*  (and  teacfacn 
and  studento)  have  not  had  the  means  nor 
the  experience  to  ferret  out  Bed  teachers  un- 
aestoted.  or  trace  their  oonaptratofial  work. 

7.  Hence,  exposure  of  Commninist  teach- 
ers by  ocmgresslonal  and  State  oommittee* 
liM  been  vttaUy  eesentlsl. 

8.  Edncatlotial  authorities  should  devise 
teclinlques  and  standards  of  Judgment  to 
discover  and  rid  themselves  of  Bed  teachers. 
Suggested  to  the  Oallfomia  program  under 
which  classroom  and  campus  activities  are 
watched  by  trained  Investigators,  and  there 
to  a  free  exchange  of  security  reports  between 
colleges  and  legtolatlve  committees. 

TtOLATEB   IRUBl 

0.  A  tearher  who  invoke*  hto  privilege 
against  sell -incrimination  rather  than  deny 
membership  in  a  Communist  organisation 
vlolatea  hto  trust  "and  forfeits  lito  right  to 
ahape  the  character  of  our  youth." 

It  to  ^tw^fc-iTig  in  connection  with  thto  last 
point  that  82  of  the  more  than  100  educators 
questioned  cowered  behind  that  privilege. 
The  report  says  that  In  almost  every  instance, 
a  witness  sought  thto  refuge  "when  the  evi- 
dence was  so  concrete  tliat  a  denial  would 
expoee  iaim  to  possible  prosecution.** 


Ws  would  ilk*  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee ta  far  from  being  akme  la  its  posltton 
that  Cotnmuntot  teachers  liave  no  place  In 
our  edueattonal  system*,  me  Anaerlcan 
Association  of  Universities  took  the  same 
position  In  its  policy  statement  of  March  30 
of  thto  year.  The  Hearst  newspapers  have 
always  taken  It,  and  we  are  sxire  the  Ameri- 
can people  overwhelmingly  endorse  It. 

We  think  thto  to  a  tremendously  Important 
report.  We  think  it  ou^t  to  be  studied  and 
vestudled  by  our  educators. 

And  we  wish  to  ccmgratutote  Senator 
Wnuaac  B.  jEmna.  of  Indiana,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  hto  Republican  and 
Democratic  colleagues  for  a  service  to  thto 
Nation. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July  29, 

1953] 

Tbachxbs  akd  FknsoM 

The  number  of  Commimtots  In  the  teach- 
ing profession  In  thto  eotmtry  to  not  large, 
but  we  have  learned  that  even  a  few  Bed* 
can  do  a  lot  of  damage  when  they  are  well 
placed  strategically. 

The  new  report  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Sectirlty  Subcommittee  shows  clearly  that 
the  Communtots  penetrated  the  educational 
field  in  signifioiant  numbers. 

Of  the  more  than  100  teadiers  and  other 
educational  people  questioned  by  the  sub- 
committee, 82  refused  to  answer  question* 
about  their  Cmzununlst  aflUiatlona. 

A  former  memb^  of  the  natlmal  eonunit- 
tee  of  Ute  Communist  Party,  Dr.  Bella  Dodd. 
teettfled  that  at  one  time  1,000  of  the  11,000 
members  of  the  Teachers  Union  In  New  York 
City  wer*  mambers  of  the  party. 

At  the  peak  of  Conununtot  membership 
strength,  she  testified,  the  party  had  1,600 
members  In  the  eduoatkmal  prof  esskm  all 
over  the  United  Statee. 

These  Oommunists  were  under  orders  to 
infiltrate  our  educational  institutions  from 
the  ntuvery  schooto  through  the  universities. 
They  were  imder  constant,  strict  party 
discipline. 

Since  the  Senate  liearlngs  expo**d  only  a 
fraction  (rf  thto  number,  we  would  be  ca- 
tremely  naive  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  otiieni 
are  still  in  our  schools  and  stUl  carrying  on 
their  dedicated  ta^  of  Q»eading  tlie  Krem- 
lin doctrine. 

Senator  Jsmntoli  subcommittee  recognise* 
in  Its  report  that  neither  it  nor  any  other 
oonunlttee  of  Congress  can  eiqxwe  all  the 
Communists  in  education  or  in  any  other 
field. 

Becognliilng  the  special  position  of  eduea- 
tlon  and  the  patriottom  of  teachers,  it  leaves 
the  completlcm  of  that  task  to  the  schooto 
themselves.  It  asks  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  devise  criteria  and  methods  to 
deal  with  teachers  whose  adherence  to  the 
Commxmist  conspiracy,  though  not  now 
legally  provable,  makes  them  morally  unfit 
to  teach,  and  a  threat  to  the  national  secit- 
rity  as  welL 

That  to  a  great  responsibility.' 

It  means,  first  of  all.  that  teachers  sikust 
recognise  that  academic  freedom  does  not 
Include  the  right  to  presMh  communism, 
any  more  than  freedom  of  speech  include* 
the  right  to  yell  "Fire"  in  a  crowded  the- 
ater when  there  to  no  fire. 

It  means  they  must  understand  that  th* 
Communist  teacher,  whatever  hto  class- 
room manner,  to  a  sworn  enemy  of  ftea- 
dom  and  of  all  those  who  beUeve  In  free- 
dom, and  would  not  hesitate  to  destroy 
them  wlMnever  It  suited  the  party's  pur- 
pose. 

For  school  t)oards.  administrators,  and 
parents.  It  means  the  obligation  to  regard 
teachers  with  the  respect  that  the  Senate 
suhc(»nmittee  lias  accorded  tliem — a  loyal. 
intelligent  group  of  peopto  capable  of  co- 
operating to  put  their  own  house  in  order. 
Then  to  no  place  In  tiito  program  for  the 
anti-intellectual     crackpot*     who    suqMct 
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•vcrrthlnf  berntd  th«  nhree-R"  stitg*  In 
education,  and  tblnk  that  any  taaeber  who 
even  mentlona  RuaaU  In  Um  ela^iroom  la 
promoting  a  wrolutlon.  We  want  ovip 
young  pe<^le  to  know  all  there  la  to  know 
about  cooununlam.  so  long  as  they  dont 
get  Bed  propaganda  along  with  the  facta. 

Just  ae  school  authorltlea  hav*  suspend- 
ed or  ousted  most  of  the  Red  teachers  the 
Senators  hare  exposed,  teachers  can  be  as- 
sxired  that  the  rotten  apples  they  find  In 
their  own  profession  will  be  dealt  with  by 
scho<d  administrators.  The  exchange  of 
security  Information  the  subcommittee 
recommends  should  be  of  great  value  in 
that  respect. 

This  Senate  subcommittee  has  done  a 
service  to  the  Nation,  and  the  followup 
program  It  recommends  should  receive  the 
attention  of  every  community. 

The  danger  rq>reaented  by  Beds  In  the 
classroom  was  put  succinctly  by  Or.  Dodd. 
the  f<»mer  Communist  official. 

•mwy  want  youth."  she  said,  "because 
the  youth  are  the  government  of  tomarTOW." 


DmA  Stalks  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OP  REBdARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mew  Touc 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THS  UMTTKD  8TATSS 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Sir.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  first  Issue  of  the 
new  Democratic  Digest  entitled  "Death 
Stalks  the  New  DeaL" 

I  also  want  to  ccmgratulate  the  staff 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
which  has  done  such  an  outstanding 
piece  of  woric  in  launching  the  Democra- 
tic Digest  It  is  my  belief  tliat  this  new 
magazine  will  provide  both  a  humorous 
and  serious  new  light  on  current  political 
affairs  to  the  people  of  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Dbath  Staucs  TBS  Nbw  Dbu. 

In  the  ordinary  "whodunit,"  the  pipe- 
smoking,  nlmble-bralned  detective  does  not 
start  on  the  trail  until  after  the  body  Is  cold. 
But  today  In  Washington,  while  the  victim 
Is  still  very  much  alive,  Democratic  sleuths 
are  already  beginning  to  track  down  the  Re- 
publicans who  are  setting  out  to  bring  slow 
death  to  The  social  and  economic  gains  of 
the  last  20  years. 

This  is  not  too  easy  a  crime  to  commit, 
politically  speaking,  for  the  progress  made 
under  the  New  Deal  Is  still  very  popxilar  with 
most  Americans.  To  the  new  administration 
this  presents  an  intriguing  political  problem: 
How  to  kill  the  New  Deal  without  leaving 
fingerprints. 

Certain  rules  must  be  observed  in  perpe- 
trating the  crime  in  the  proper  political  way. 
You  may  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
so  much  as  breathe  a  suggestion  that  any- 
one wants  to  repeal  or  do  away  with  the 
most  accepted  gains  or  programs  of  the  New 
Deal.  You  may  throttle  them,  shelve  them, 
sidetrack  them  or  study  them  to  death,  but 
never  make  a  head-on  assault.  On  the  con- 
trary. 3rou  must,  whenever  possible,  say  a 
kind  public  wcntl  about  the  victim. 

Within  this  framework  of  rules,  the  re- 
soivceful  men  around  Elsenhower,  aided 
by  less  subtle  Bepubllcans  on  Capitol  Hill, 
have  alnady  devised  a  number  of  handy 
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"do  in"  popular  programs  without 
s  hand  on  the  victim. 

on    with    tf)    Federal    purse 
has  proved  the  most  popular  method 
Mcause  the  attacker  can  always  plead 
as  he  shuts  off  the  oxygen, 
by  appointment"  Is  another  fa- 
I  levlce.    This  consists  of  combing  the 
for  the  man  most  opposed  to  any 
program,   and   appointing   him 
up  that  program  In  Washington, 
the  Jury"  la  a  third  method,  a  device 
'coxirt  packing"  by  the  RepubU- 
It  sMTved  their  purpoee  to  -em- 
same  tactic. 
yt  the  best  studies  of  these  new  meth- 
ihe  case  of  the  strangled  bousing  law. 
I  residential  candidate.  General  Elsen- 
spoke  In  general  but  favorable  terms 
need  for  providing  better  housing  for 
saundwellers.     As  President,   however, 
as  his  top  housing  official  an  ex- 
from  Kansas.  Albert  Cole,  high 
public-housing  enemy  list.     Cole 
fight  In  Congress  against  the  act  he 
be  administering.    Exhibit  A  of  re- 
appointment. 

the  President  cut  the  funds  for  next 

lousing  program  from  75,000  to  36,000 

While  this  only  tightened  the  strings 

to  make  breathing  dUBcult,  the  House 

finished  the  Job  by  denying  any 

housing  funds  whatsoever,  thxis  klll- 

publlc-houslng    law   without   ever 

a  hand  on  It. 

Elsenhower  refused  to  erltldae 
action  or  to  come  to  the  defense 
housing  program.    Three  weeks  later 
a  public-housing  conference  of  the 
obligation  that  Americans  of  all  par- 
accepted  to  provide  decent  hotis- 
thoee  now  compelled  to  live  In  slums, 
there  Is  the  case  of  the  hamstrung 
law.     The  American  public  has  been 
picture   of    President    Elsenhower 
Mttle  with  the  Republican  protection- 
Congress,  fighting  for  a  1-year  ex- 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreemenU 
expired  Jime  13.    But  some  less 
actions  offer  clues  to  the  admlnlstra- 
real  attitude  toward  tariff  reductions. 
No.  1:  The  appointment  to  the  Tariff 
ion  of  an  archprotectlonist,  Joseph 
who,  as  a  Congressman  from  Con- 
had  voted  against  the  Reciprocal 
Agreements  Act. 

No.  2 :  The  halfhearted  support  of  the 

extension  by  administration  officials. 

Secretary   of    State   Dulles,    who 

not  ventxire  to  say  what  his  position 

would  be  a  year  from  now,  and  who 

Congress  that  if  the  1-year  exten- 

passed,  the  administration  prom- 

to  use  It  to  negotiate  any  new  trade 


«hlch 


No.  3:  The  administration's  accept- 
the  Commission-packing  plan  for 
a  seventh  members  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
,  which  has  always  been  divided  even- 
3,  on  a  strictly  bipartisan  basis.    The 
during  the  next  year,  while  no 
tzkde  agreementa  are  being  made,  pro- 
tectlox  Ists  will  use  the  new  4  to  8  Republican 
Oommlaslon  to  force  tariff  Increases 
destroy     existing     ;arade     agreementa. 
the  empty  phrase,  "Trade,  not 
continue  to  be  an  administration 


<f 


remit: 


will 


case  of  the  threatened  sodal-securlty 
clues  are  leas  obvious,  but  |ust  as 


No.  1:  Since  the  election  the  United 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  shifted 
I  hl^h  gear  Ita  program  for  modifying  and, 
believe,  wrecking  the  social-security 
within  6  weeks  of  inauguration,  the 
had  not  1  but  8  feet  In  the  Gov- 
's door;  4  of  the  first  6  soclal-secu- 
cobsultanta  appointed  by  Welfare  Sec- 
iobby  were  members  of  the  chamber's 
1  Bglslatlon  committee.  One  of  them  Is 
on  record  as  having  called  social  security  a 
Hydra- beaded  monster. 


Clue  No.  3:  is  President's  Elsenhower^  ree- 
ommended  postponement  of  the  sodal-secu- 
rlty tax  Increase  which  Congress  had  sched- 
uled for  next  January  1.  This  Is  the  first  step 
In  the  chamber  of  commerce  plan  to  reduce 
the  soclal-sec\irlty  trust  fund,  endanger  fu- 
ture benefit  Increases,  and  eventually  sub- 
ject social  security  to  the  impredlctable 
whims  of  annual  appropriations  by  Congress. 
Should  this  come  to  pass,  retired  men  and 
women  will  never  know  from  1  year  to  the 
next  whether  Congrees  wUl  be  reeponslble 
enoxigh  to  vote  them  the  pensions  they  have 
paid  for  throughout  their  working  lives. 
Social  security,  as  it  was  conceived  In  1930 
and  as  we  know  it  today,  will  be  dead. 

The  case  of  the  broken  farm  promises 
Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  aU,  for  In 
no  other  case  did  the  victims  have  less 
warning  at  impending  trouble. 

When  General  Elsenhower  made  his  "gold- 
en promise"  of  guaranteed  SK)  percent  of  par- 
ity price  supporta  at  Elasson,  Iflnn..  last 
fall,  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  relaxed. 
But  not  for  long.  For  they  quickly  learned 
that  Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Kra  Taft  Benson,  sees  price  supporta  as 
merely  "insurance  against  undue  disaster" 
for  farmers,  rather  than  a  good  Investment 
In  iHxieperlty  insurance  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

To  date,  Mr.  Benson  has  not  made  dear 
the  difference  between  a  "dtie"  and  an  "\w- 
due"  disaster;  nor  has  he  made  clear  what 
his  recommendation  will  be  next  year  when 
the  present  90  percent  price-support  law 
expires.  But  farmers  have  reason  to  be 
fearful. 

Although  Candidate  Elsenhower  pledged 
his  administration  "to  foster  rxiral  slectri- 
ficatlon,"  REA  has.  since  the  election,  be- 
come the  administration's  foster  child. 
Claude  Wickard,  a  tried  and  true  friend  of 
REA,  was  forced  out  as  REA  Administrator 
av^  years  before  the  expiration  of  bis  term, 
and  replaced  by  Ancher  Nelsen,  considered  by 
REA  experta,  as  tuifrlendly  to  REA  expan- 
sion. 

Then,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  Ifsssrs. 
Nelsen,  Benson,  and  Elsenhower  cut  43  per- 
cent from  next  year's  REA  loan  funds,  leav- 
ing less  than  half  of  what  REA  experta  eetlo 
mate  will  be  the  demand  for  loans. 

Candidate  Elsenhower  said  "we  must  al- 
ways be  concerned  with  developing"  rural 
telephone  service,  but  President  Elsenhower 
has  cut  telephone  locm  funds  by  nearly  one- 
fourth.  Candidate  Elsenhower  said  that 
the  soil-conservation  program  was  "moving 
too  slowly."  but  President  Eisenhower  has 
cut  next  year's  soil-conservation  funds  by  44 
percent. 

Then  there  is  the  strange  case  of  the 
missing  kllowatte.  The  scene  of  the  crime 
is  Hells  Canyon,  a  great  gorge  on  the  Snake 
River  along  the  Idaho-Oregon  border,  and 
the  greatest  undeveloped  water-power  site 
In  America.  A  proposed  Federal  dam  at 
Hells  Canyon,  backed  by  Democratic  admin- 
istrations, would  \iltlmately  add  more  than 
a  million  kilowatts  of  low-cost  power  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  power  supply.  The  Idaho 
Power  Co.  has  an  alternative  propoaal. 
which,  if  fully  carried  out,  would  produce 
barely  half  the  power  the  Federal  dam  would 
provide— and  at  nearly  twice  the  Federal 
power  rates. 

Now.  despite  General  Elsenhower's  cam- 
paign pledge  for  full  power  development  in 
the  N(»thwest.  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  play  ito  full  part,  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  has  abandoned  plans 
for  the  Federal  dam  and  given  the  green 
light  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  proposal.  With 
unemployment  on  the  rise  In  the  power-hun- 
gry Northwest,  these  lost  kllowatta  spell 
fewer  Jobs. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  made 
drastic  cuts  In  funds  for  the  transmission 
lines  needed  to  carry  low-cost  power  to 
users  at  low  rates,  sind  Is  making  new  oon- 
tracto  with  private  power  companies  by- 
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passing  the  vital  preferenee  provtalona  of 
existing  law  vrtilch  aasxire  a  priority  on  low- 
east  power  KtxppUm  to  nonpraflt  power  dis- 
tributors. 

Tbeee  are  the  belilnd-the-scenes  policies 
which  can  mean  slow  death  to  the  public 
power  era  ushered  In  30  years  ago  with  the 
TVA. 

The  Case  of  the  Unenforceable  Law  gives 
another  Insight  Into  the  attempta  to  achieve 
the  perfect  political  crime.  Usually,  a  law 
Is  only  as  good  as  ita  enforcement.  Moet 
Republicans,  even  thoee  In  Congress,  would 
hesitate  to  advocate  outright  repeal  of  the 
minimum-wage  law.  Yet  In  the  face  of  some 
34.000  violations  of  the  wage-hour  law  dis- 
covered last  year,  the  new  Republican  Con- 
gress has  succeeded  In  crippling  the  law  by 
cutting  next  year's  Miforcement  funds  by 
one-fifth.  Next  year,  enforcement  funds  will 
be  about  half  what  they  were  4  years  ago. 

In  1980.  after  a  38 -year  struggle  by  antl- 
monopoly  forces.  Congrees  closed  a  well- 
known  and  much-uaed  loophole  in  the  anti- 
trust laws.  In  1958.  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration cut  out  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion funds  needed  to  clean  out  the  backlog 
of  enforcement  cases  arising  under  the  new 
law,  despite  General  Elsenhower's  campaign 
assurances  that  our  antitrust  laws  would  be 
energetically  enforced.     Another  starvation 


It  Is  plain  that  there  Is  more  than  one 
way  to  skin  the  New  Deal.  The  Republi- 
cans In  Washington  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  devise  new  and  skillful  ways  of 
silently  doing  away  with  Democratic  pro- 
grams, while  assuring  the  people  that  they 
are  really  the  champlozu  of  social  progress. 
Democrata  may  be  hard  pressed  to  convict 
the  guilty  at  ttie  bar  ot  public  opinion. 

Perhaps  the  eolutlon  for  Democrate  lies 
in  accepting  the  generous  (though  perhaps 
Inadvertant)  offer  of  bipartisan  help  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Taft  In  a  recent  article 
on  What  tlie  OOP  Must  Do  To  Win  in  1964. 

"The  particular  Job  to  be  done."  said  Mr. 
Taft,  "Is  to  publicise  constantly  the  con- 
traste  between  the  present  administration 
and  the  Truman  administration.  That  is 
the  picture  which  must  be  kept  before  the 
voters.  *  *  *  A  Senate  committee  should  un- 
dertake to  see  that  there  U  no  lack  of  fac- 
tual material   to  support  tlie  arguments." 

Fine.  Senator.    When 'do  we  startt 


It  U  Hm  To  Exarnbe  Carefully  All 
Pawm  Graated  I*  Part  Aatkaritias, 
Tanqiikt  AirtWrities,  »mi  Siaular 
Bodlct  IW  Are  Nat  Diractiy  iUspaa- 
sMc  to  People  fhrn  Wkoa  Tkey  Exer- 
cise Aathority 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mw  jBsxr 
m  TBX  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  Auautt  1, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  broad 
general  powers  granted  to  port  authori- 
ties, turnpike  authorities,  and  others  of 
similar  character  should  be  more  care- 
fully considered  In  the  future  than  In 
the  past 

The  reason  for  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  our  people  arises  from  the  fact 
that  these  authorities  are  not  directly 
reqmnsible  to  the  people  and  yet  eser- 


clse  great  authority  over  ttiem  In  many 
rariring  ways.  The  tendency  has  been 
Increasing  on  the  part  of  such  authori- 
ties to  act  as  If  they  were  superior  to 
and  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  public. 

This  has  been  illustrated  recently  by 
the  Delaware  River  Part  Authority  that 
raised  the  toll  rates  for  eroastng  the 
Camden-Philadelphia  Bridge  and  refus- 
ing the  public  a  right  to  be  heard.  All 
of  this  notwithstanding  public  officials 
representing,  ci^,  county,  and  State 
governments  were  opposed  to  such  arbi- 
trary action. 

It  was  refreshing  to  learn  of  the  state- 
ments recently  made  by  Paul  L.  Troast. 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
Authority  and  RepubUean  candidate  for 
governor  in  such  State.  He  has  made  it 
plain  that  such  authorities  should  not 
be  expanded  beyond  their  rightful  sphere 
and  usurp  governmental  functions  out- 
side their  province. 

The  Courier-Post  of  Camden.  N.  J.,  in 
its  issue  of  August  1,  1953,  contains  an 
editorial  that  directs  attention  to  the 
growing  tendency  of  authorities  to  ex- 
pand beyond  the  functions  properly  with- 
in their  Jurisdiction  and  thereby  create 
a  growing  criticism  of  their  activities. 
I  Include  such  editorial  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Aw  "AUTBOBirr"  CHAnutAif  Waam  or 


NoMcMded  Air  Carriers 
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It's  really  news  when  an  executive  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  mushrooming  number  of 
auttiarttlee  comes  out  with  a  warning  against 
abuse  or  overuse  of  the  authority  prindple. 

No  lees  a  person  lias  done  so  than  Paul  L. 
Troast,  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike Authority  and  Republican  candidate 
for  governor. 

Cf  course,  Troast  doee  not  find  any  fault 
with  his  own  authority.  He  says  tliat  Ita 
construction  of  the  turnpike,  without  using 
taxation  or  th?  credit  of  the  State,  was  an 
outatandlng  example  of  a  public  authority 
exercising  a  necessary  governmental  f\inc- 
tlon.  without  the  authority  to  build  and 
operate  the  turnpike,  he  says,  Ita  construc- 
tion would  have  been  delayed  more  than  30 
years. 

But,  Troast  declares,  an  authority  should 
porting  projecto,  and  should  be  limited  to 
the  development  of  facilities  wiilch  serve 
definite  purpoees  and  cannot  be  developed 
by  ordinary  public  or  private  means. 

"Any  extension  of  this  limited  and  proper 
use,"  sajrs  Troast.  "will  serve  to  bring  the 
entire  authority  method  Into  disrepute,  and 
every  projected  toll  highway  or  other  gov- 
ernmental fxmctlon  should  be  examined 
from  this  viewpoint  If  the  pitfalls  ot  over- 
expansion  are  to  be  avoided. 

"The  legislature  should  exercise  restraint 
•nd  care  in  the  establishment  of  all  authori- 
ties." 

What  Troast  says  is  being  Iwme  out  more 
and  more  as  the  operations  of  authorltlee 
expand  around  the  coimtry.  and  by  the  evi- 
dence that  the  older  they  become  the  more 
remote  they  tend  to  make  themselves  from 
ths  public,  and  to  take  on  powers  never  orig- 
inally Intended  for  them. 

Great  as  are  the  benefita  the  Port  of  New 
Tork  Authority  has  brought  the  region  It 
serves,  it  Is  coming  under  increasing  criti- 
cism on  those  grounds. 

And  already,  the  brand  new  authority  we 
have  here  In  the  Delaware  River  port  area 
is  showing  tendendes  that  are  bringing 
criticism  of  the  same  nature,  pointing  up 
Ttoast's  warning  against  allowing  such 
agencies  to  <txp<^nd  beyond  their  proper 
sphere  and  usurp  governmental  functions 
outside  their  provtnoa. 


EXTENSION  <^  REMARKS 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 


m  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Augtut  3. 1953 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  R. 
Smith,  the  president  of  American  Air- 
lines, dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
so-called  nonscheduled  air  carriers. 
Though  dated  July  23.  this  letter  was  not 
received  by  me  until  August  5. 

This  letter  is  so  well  written  and  con- 
cerns a  subject  of  such  importance,  and 
is  so  much  in  consonance  with  views 
which  I  expressed  in  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day. August  3,  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  ot  the  Con- 
gressional Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

AacBUcajr  AauMxs. 
JIfete  Tork.  H.  Y..  Julg  23,  J$S3, 
The  Honorable  Pat  McCaxbah, 

United  State*  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  SSMATOB  MoCakbak:  For  at  least  8 
years  In  a  row  the  members  ot  tbe  Senate 
have  been  bombarded  with  proposals  from 
certain   of    the    nonscheduled    air    carriers. 

without  the  veneer,  their  story  appears 
to  be  this:  They  want  to  engage  In  air  trans- 
portation but  they  do  not  want  to  be  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
law.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  And  tliey  do 
not  want  to  be  proeecuted  If  they  violate  th» 
met. 

Thtix  stories  liave  had  good  emotional  ap- 
peal: 

First,  In  the  earlier  days  they  said  they 
were  veterans  and  indicated  that  they 
should  tiave  a  preferred  position,  and  per- 
haps an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  That  fell  rather  fiat  when  it  was 
proven  that  the  scheduled,  not  the  non- 
scheduled  carriers,  were  the  prlndpal  em- 
ployers  of  veterans. 

Second,  they  adopted  the  theme  that  they 
were  small  buainees  and  wanted  a  preferred 
position  for  that  reason.  That  plea  has  not 
been  convincing  to  those  who  have  had  time 
to  analyse  their  presentation.  Testimony 
before  the  Senate  committees  Indicates  tliat 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  not  the  rela- 
tive merlta  of  small  and  large  business,  is 
the  Issue.  Their  story  has  been  further 
weakened  by  evidence  indicating  that  some 
of  the  nonscheduled  carriers  have  now 
grown  large  enough  to  dwarf  some  of  the 
small  carriers  In  scheduled  transportation. 

Third,  they  liave  now  adopted  the  story 
that  the  spirit  and  merit  of  free  enterprise 
should  poTolt  them  to  operate  and  they 
seek  encouragement  to  continue  to  operate 
outside  the  act. 

The  CoKTCOussioirAL  Racoio  indicates  that 
several  Meml>ers  of  the  Congrees  have  re- 
cently entered  speeches  on  behalf  of  the  non- 
scheduled  carriers,  most  of  them  rebuking 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  failure  to 
provide  for  the  desires  of  the  ncmschediUed 
group. 

I  believe  it  fair  to  condude  that  no  non- 
scheduled  carrier  which  has  been  and  Is 
obeying  the  law  Is  having  any  dUBculty  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Further,  I  be- 
lieve It  fair  to  conclude  that  the  records  of 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  prove  that  a 
high  proportion  of  the  operation  now  con- 
ducted In  the  country  by  the  so-called  non- 
acheduled  carrier  is  unlawfully  conducted. 
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and  that  a  handfta  at  Indlvldaals  or  or-     th«y 
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want  to  engage  In  the  business  and      the   cost   of    transmlseKm    end    substation 


and  that  a  hanarui  at  mai¥ia«»i»  ur  «r-     *unj   w»u«  «v  ^^^^.^-^  —   — -— -  -  -  _,„»,^  » 

J^l»tlons  are  endeavoring  to  control  the     ahou  d  offer  them  no  encouragement  for  Its  !«!"«";) 

SSTuon  in  such  a  way  as  to  circumvent  the     viola  ion.    And  the  Congress  should  aid  and  Aonlvlni 

enco)  irage  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  lU 


law  Intended  to  govern  their  operation. 

If  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  to  b« 
crltlclaed,  it  should.  In  my  opinimi.  be  criti- 
cised for  too  lax  an  enforcement  of  the  law 
rather  than  for  too  rigid  an  enforcement. 

Fifteen  years  e.go  the  Congress  decided 
that  scheduled  air  transportation  should  be 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was  passed  in  1938. 
It  provided  the  form  of  regulation  for  the 
companies  then  in  bxialness  and  It  specified 
the  method  by  which  new  companies  could 
be  licensed.  It  said  that  the  operation  of 
schedxiled  air  transportation  was  unlawful 
unless  the  applicant  had  first  proven  the 
need  for  the  service  he  proposed,  according 
to  the  usual  rules  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  and  had  been  authorized  a  certifi- 
cate by  the  Civil  Aercmautlcs  Board. 

The  basic  principles  of  this  law — the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act — are  sound,  proven  so,  not 
only  In  the  operation  of  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation but  also  in  the  operation  of  rail. 
nu}torbus,  and  truck  transportation.  There 
is  great  similarity  between  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  and  the  }egislatiou  enforced  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  they 
are  the  same  In  general  principle. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
has  been  good: 

1.  The  United  States  has  the  strongest, 
moat  modem,  system  of  air  transportation  In 
the  world: 

a.  The  capacity  of  the  carriers  Is  available 
in  time  of  emergency  to  the  military  forces; 
and  It  represents  today  the  greatest  reservoir 
ot  airlift  capacity  in  the  world; 

3.  About  9S  percent  of  the  domestic  air 
mail  is  transported  at  rates  entirely  free 
from  subsidy,  and  today  no  major  air  trans- 
portation company  In  the  domestic  busi- 
ness receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

4.  There  have  been  proven  opportunities 
for  newcomers  to  the  business,  provided  they 
are  wllllttg  and  able  to  prove  the  need  for 
their  service.  The  number  of  bona  fide  cer- 
tificated companies  engaged  in  scheduled 
•Ir  transportation  has  doubled  since  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

Our  story,  the  story  of  the  schediiled  car- 
riers. Is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  nonached- 
Uled  operators: 

Many  of  the  nonscheduled  carriers  would 
like  to  avoid  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act. 

We  would  like  to  see  It  enforced  and  en- 
forced more  effectively  than  is  being  done 
today. 

If  the  Congress  should  deem  it  wise  to 
retrace  its  stepe,  repeal  the  CivU  Aeronau- 
tics Act  and  have  air  transpcn'tation  oper- 
ated on  a  basis  of  unrestricted  competition, 
free  from  basic  conununlty  obligations,  it 
can.  of  course,  do  that.  But  imtil  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  is  repealed  or  modified  by 
the  Congress,  the  law  should  be  enforced,  as 
written. 

Congress  created  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  when  It  passed  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act.  Congress,  in  effect,  said  to  the  Board: 
"This  Is  the  law;  It  Is  your  responsibility  to 
enforce  it."  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is 
reasonably  entitled  to  the  support  of  Con- 
gress in  doing  what  it  was  Instructed  to  do. 

I  have  no  desire  to  Impugn  either  the  In- 
tention or  the  operation  of  any  true  non- 
scheduled  carrier.  There  are  many  in  the 
business  who  are  doing  constructive,  profit- 
able work  In  a  lawful  manner.  They  are 
entitled  to  your  friendship  and  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  non- 
■ched^lled  carriers  who  operate  scheduled 
services  consistently  in  quasi-open  defiance 
of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  and  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board.  If  their  operation  is  not 
legal,  they  are  not  entitled  to  your  support. 

The  friends  of  the  nonscheduled  carriers 
■hoxild  advise  them  to  abide  by  the  law  if 


^^^' 


enfoi  cement  of  the  act. 

lam  writing  this  letter  for  the  reason  that 
I  do  not  feel  free  to  take  your  time  for  a 
long  discussion.  I  hope  that  you  will  have 
time  to  read  it. 

La  er  along,  when  your  time  will  permit. 
I  W01  ad  like  to  talk  with  you.  Perhaps  that 
can  1  le  done  within  the  next  10  days.  I  will 
call  :  our  office  later  along  to  see  if  there  Is  a 
time  convenient  for  you.  and  I  will  greatly 
appri  iclata  your  interest  in  the  problem  this 
lettef  discusses. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  B.  SMtTR,  President. 


ffi^k-Cott  Priratt  Vcmis  Low-CmI 
Federal  Power 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

OP 

ON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP  WASHXWOTOM 

IN  "^HE  SENATI  OF  THB  UNITKD  8TATIS 

Monday.  August  3, 19S3 

l^.  BIAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask^inanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  edito- 
rial published  in  the  July  16.  1953.  issue 
of  t  le  Grand  Coulee  (Wash.)  Star. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboro,  as  follows: 

In  all  the  discussion  over  the  Cotton  re- 
port recently  released  by  the  Department  of 
Intei'lor,  one  of  the  most  significant  parts 
has  seen  overlooked. 

Although  Hells  Canyon  will  cost  more 
thai  the  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  three  low-head 
dam  I,  the  criix  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
total  kilowatts  available  from  Hells  Can- 
yon will  cost  the  ultimate  consimier  less 
thai  the  power  from  the  private  company 
dam  I. 

Tl  le  reason  Is  the  coat  of  money,  the  rea- 
son vhy  publicly  generated  power  is  cheaper 
ever  rwhere.  It  bears  out  the  claim  that 
who  develops  what  on  the  river  is  secondary 
to  tl  le  known  fact  that  low-cost  power  comes 
fron   low-cost  money. 

Tl  e  Cotton  report  concludes  that  it  would 
cost  Idaho  Power  Co.  $41-07  per  kilowatt-year 
to  ( enerate  power  at  its  three  dams  and 
tranimlt  It  to  load  centers;  It  would  cost 
the  Government  at  Hells  Canyon  only  $19.09 
per  kilowatt-year.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  Hells  Canyon  wUl  cost  $534,871,000  with 
tran  imlsslon  lines  and  additional  generators 
In  d>wnstream  dams,  compared  with  Idaho 
Pow  ir  Co.'s  cost  of  $340,865,000  (Including 
$27,^  88,S(X)  of  Federal  Investment  in  down- 
strei  m  generation  and  transmission  to  cap- 
ture the  small  downstream  benefits  from  the 
Idali  D  scheme) . 

Hire  Is  the  reason: 

Id  iho  Power  last  year  enjoyed  a  5.3  per- 
cent rata  of  return  on  Its  investment.  (In 
prloi  years  ita  rata  of  return  ran  as  high  as 
9.16  percent.  In  any  event,  regulatory 
bodlis  guarantee  privata  companies  a  fair 
retu-n.) 

Idtho  Power's  annual  depreciation  rata  is 
1.3  percent.  Ita  Stata  and  local  taxes  would 
cost  2.7  percent,  insiutince  0.3  percent,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  1  percent  on  the 
pow(  T  projecta  and  2  percent  on  the  trans- 
misi  Ion  and  substations,  and  general  over- 
hea< ,  0  J  percent  on  the  projecta.  and  0.5 
perc  ^nt  on  the  transmlsslcxi  and  substation 
facU  itles.  (These  add  up  to  10 J  percent  of 
the  30st  of  the  projects,  and  U  percent  of 


Applying  these  to  the  cost  of  the  faciUtlea 

as  follows: 

Annuml  eoMt 

lOJ  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
power  projecta $a«,  939. 100 

12  percent  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
mission        7,676,500 

Cost  to  the  Oovemment  of 
downstream  instaUations  to 
use   storage 

Cost  to  the  Government  of 
transmission  from  down- 
stream Installations . 


750,300 


996.000 


Total  cost   per  year   for 

power -     38,361,800 

Cost  per  kilowatt  year  st  load 
centers  ( based  on  885.400  kll- 

owatta  of  firm  power) 41.07 

Now  see  how  public  financing  makes  Bells 

Canyon  cost  leas  to  own  and  operata: 

Annual  cost 

Interest    and    debt    retirement 

(3.52  percent  per  annum) —  $11,560,000 

Operation  and  malntanance...       1,066.000 

Replacementa *•  086. 000 

Annual  cost  of  downstream  Im- 

provementa 8.222,000 

Annual  cost  of  transmission 
and  substations  from  down- 
stream InstallaUons 10.968,000 

Total  cost   per   year   for 

power - -    27.800.000 

Cost  per  laiowatt-year  at  load 
centers  (1,461.000  kllowatta).  19.00 

Regarding  Stata  and  local  taxes.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton said: 

"The  larger  quantity  ax»d  cheaper  power 
from  the  proposed  Hells  Canyon  multlple- 
ptupose  scheme  would  provide  additional 
industry  and,  hence,  more  taxes  to  the 
region  and  to  the  (Federal)  Treasury  than 
would  be  paid  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
through  the  annual  costa  of  either  of  Ita 
proposed  Snake  River  schemes." 

Mr.  Cotton  also  capitalized  the  downstream 
beneflta  that  would  be  forever  lost  if  the 
three  low-head  dams  were  built.  He  figured 
the  675,600  salable  firm  iLllowatta  lost  would 
be  worth  $11,701,000  a  year  to  the  North- 
west— the  output  of  another  Bonnevllla 
Dam. 

Comparisons  were  made  in  the  report  oo 
the  basis  of  the  average  annual  coeta  of 
power  per  salable  firm  kUowatt  at  load 
centars.  A  60-year  period  of  comparison 
was  adopted,  and  the  annual  benefita  of 
each  plan  trere  based  upon  known  condi- 
tions and  modified  to  indicata  what  is 
thotight  to  be  average  conditions  over  thm 
period. 

In  his  summary  and  conclusions  llr.  Cot- 
ton wrote: 

"The  Hells  Canyon  multiple-purpose 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation Is  economically  feasible,  completely 
develops  the  power  resources,  and  is  the 
most  attractive  from  all  polnte  of  view.  The 
constnwtion  would  provide  some  600,000  ad- 
ditional low-cost  firm  kilowatts  which  other- 
wise would  be  lost  forever.  Furthermore, 
there  are  very  substantial  indirect  and  in- 
tangible benefita  which  would  be  realised, 
but  cannot  be  evaluated  In  monetary  terms." 

The  report  also  commenta  on  the  Nes 
Perce  project  on  the  Snake  and  the  Kooskla 
on  the  Clearwater,  which  have  been  proposed 
as  alternate  sites  by  opponenta  of  Hells 
Canyon. 

The  Nes  Perce  poaes  a  major  fish  prob- 
lem, he  wrote. 

The  Kooskla,  concerning  which  a  hearing 
was  field  In  1948,  stirred  much  opposition 
from  the  people  of  five  towns  that  would 
be  fiooded.  from  the  Indians  and  the  fish 
people.  A  railroad  would  be  flooded  aa 
woiild  8S  miles  of  the  new  tranaoontlnental 
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•il-waatbar  Xjewls  and  Clark  highway  and 
100  miles  of  State  highways. 

ICr.  Cotton  did  not  even  mention  the 
Mountain  Sheep  sita,  which  some  Interior 
Department  employees  have  suggested. 

Basic  summary  by  thif  eminent  hydro- 
electric engineer  was  that  nearly  600,0(X> 
kllowatta,  equivalent  to  one  Bonneville  Dam. 
would  be  lost  by  the  Northwest  forever  if 
the  Idaho  Power  Oo.  scheme  was  permitted 
to  take  place. 


Refasal  •£  H«iis«  To  CoDcd  Wage  Tax 
forPUUddpbia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 

OP  nw  jsaarr 

XM  THB  BOUSI  OP  RSPRBSBMTATXVBB 

Monday,  A»QU»t  3, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
generally  conceded  by  ail  that  no  mis- 
take was  made.  and.  in  fact,  a  worth- 
while service  to  the  Nation  was  accom- 
plished, by  the  House  when  it  defeated 
H.  R.  6413,  a  bill  to  permit  Pederal  ofn- 
cials  to  deduct  city  wage  taxes  or  other 
municipal  taxes  of  a  similar  character 
from  the  wages,  compensation,  or  salaries 
due  Pederal  workers  in  such  cities. 

The  bill  by  its  terms  limited  the  au- 
thority to  cities  of  500,000  or  over.  So 
far  as  wa»  known,  there  were  only  two 
cities  with  such  kind  of  tax  that  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
namely,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  character 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  It  would  have 
established  a  new  principle  that  has 
never  been  recognised  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  It  would  have  made 
Pederal  officials  tax  collectors  for  city 
taxes.  Thus,  while  the  present  legisla- 
tion was  limited,  it  would  not  have  been 
long  until  other  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, and  even  counties,  would  seek  to 
have  similar  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded to  them,  and  there  would  be  no 
good  reason  to  deny  them  what  had 
already  been  granted  to  Philadelphia  and 
St.  Louis.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  under  the 
burden  of  collecting  municipal  taxes  for 
an  ever -increasing  number  of  munici- 
palities. There  is  no  Justification  in  ex- 
pecting the  cost  of  this  to  be  carried 
by  the  already  overburdened  national 
taxpayers. 

The  weakness  of  the  whole  case  for 
this  tax  collection  scheme  was  not  alone 
the  adoption  of  a  new  principle,  or,  the 
expense  on  our  national  taxpayers,  but 
its  present  limitation  to  cities  of  over 
500,000.  and.  above  all.  was  the  manner 
in  which  this  bill  was  brought  up  in  the 
closing  dasrs  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
without  hearings  in  either  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  before  it  was  reported  to 
the  House.  This  hush-hush  attitude  and 
technique  created  considerable  criticism 
and  suspicion.  Furthermore,  the  ap- 
parent effort  to  confine  the  debate  to 
those  who  favored  the  bill,  and.  the  re- 
fusal to  give  proper  recognition  to  those 
opposed  to  the  bill.  and.  thus  prevent 
full  and  free  discussion,  created  further 


resentment  in  the  House  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  fair  play.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  House  by  its  action 
has  shown  resentment  toward  such  a 
course  of  action. 

The  Courier-Poet  of  Camden.  N.  J..  In 
its  issue  of  August  4.  1953.  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "Refusal  of  House  To 
CoUect  Wage  Tax  for  Philadelphia," 
which  plainly  sets  forth  the  reasons  that 
Justified  the  Congress  in  the  action  it 
has  taken.  I  make  the  editorial  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  It  reads  as  follows: 
RarosAi.  or  Honsx  To  Collcct   Waqz  Tax 

FOB    PHUJUKLPHia 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  done  by 
Congress  at  this  session  was  a  negative  action 
it  took  last  week. 

By  a  vota  of  more  than  3  to  1,  the  House 
defeated  a  bill,  sponsored  by  Philadelphia 
Congressman  Huca  D.  Scott,  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  withhold  that 
city's  wage  tax  from  the  pay  d  Federal  em- 
ployees working  there. 

The  bill  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
for  St.  Louis,  the  only  other  large  city  having 
a  similar  tix  enforced  on  out-of -Stata  resi- 
dent'^ working  in  it. 

Scott  argued  that  many  Federal  employees 
evade  Philadelphia's  wage  tax  because  they 
Uve  outside  the  city,  and  pointed  specially 
to  realdenta  of  Camden  and  South  Jersey 
who  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Base. 
Representative  Olivib  Bolton,  of  Ohio, 
speaking  for  the  bill,  said  it  would  remove 
discrimination  in  favor  of  Federal  employees 
now  existing  because  other  nonresldenta  of 
Philadelphia  wflf^lng  in  the  city  have  the 
tax  withheld  "Trom  their  pay  envelopes  by 
their  employers. 

Our  own  Congressman  Wolvxxtok  led  the 
floor  fight  against  the  biU.  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
in  this  district.  He  said  the  wage  tax  was 
obnoxloxis,  which  it  co-talnly  is.  and  asked: 

"Why  ftboula  Congress  use  ita  power  to 
force  persons  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing in  St.  Louis  or  Philadelphia?" 

The  question  waa  unanswerable,  as  the 
House  overwhelmingly  agreed,  and  the  bill 
was  returned  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  be  pigeonholed. 

As  pointed  out  during  the  House  debate, 
for  Congress  to  enact  such  a  measxire  would 
Indeed  be  setting  a  dangerous  precedent. 

If  Congress  were  to  pass  this  bill  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  other  cities, 
counties,  or  States  from  calling  on  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  collect  their  taxes  for 
them — something  manifestly  vrrong. 

So  far  as  PhUadelphla  Naval  Base  workms 
are  concerned,  as  Representative  Bkmjamot 
F.  Jamb,  at  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  remarked.  • 
they  do  xM>t  even  work  on  gnmnd  that  la 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Philadelphia  and 
do  not  earn  a  penny  in  that  city,  so  how  can 
the  city  claim  the  right  to  tax  their  earn- 
ings— ^unless  they  are  residenta? 

lAoreover.  the  bill  would  put  an  added 
burden  on  the  Treasury — the  burden  of  col- 
lecting taxes  not  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
but  for  a  locality — at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  Nation.  Ita  principle  is 
not  merely  bad  but  almost  certainly  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  Job  is  surely  one  that  the 
l>eas\iry  wouldn't  want.  ^ 

The  Members  who  led  the  battle  against 
this  bUl  are  entitled  not  only  to  the  thanka 
ot  the  people  of  this  area  but  to  those  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  encouraging  to 
see  that  the  House  recognized  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  bill,  and  still  more  en- 
couraging that  during  the  House  debate  sev- 
eral Members  denounced  the  wage  tax — aa 
applied  to  nonresldenta  of  any  city  imposing 
one — as  unfair  in  the  first  place. 

Perhape  in  this  House  action  lies  the  first 
gllnuner  of  hope  in  a  long  time  that  eventu- 
aUy  Congress  as  a  whole  will  recognise  the 
injustice  of  the  nonresident  wage  tax  and 


outlaw  such  forms  of  dual  taxatl<Hi  and  taxa- 
tion without  representation. 

Ever  since  Philadelphia  first  Imposed  the 
wage  tax  there  has  been  some  sentiment  in 
south  Jersey  and  other  areas  near  the  city 
for  retaliation  in  the  form  of  similar  taxes 
that  would  apply  to  Philadelphia  residenta 
working  in  them. 

In  some  cases,  a  municipality  might  get 
more  money  from  such  a  tax  on  PhUadel- 
phlans  than  ita  residenta  now  pay  to  Phila- 
delphia, Camden  being  one  example. 

Presstire  for  such  taxes  has  been  growing 
over  the  years  as  the  Philadelphia  tax  re- 
mained in  force  and  zooms  when  ita  rate  is 
increased. 

TO  our  credit  and  to  that  of  all  other 
municipalities  in  the  Philadelphia  sub- 
urbs, no  such  revenge  tax  has  ever  been 
enacted  by  any  of  them. 

We  recognize  that  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right. 

Nevertheless,  should  no  relief  ever  be  f  ortb- 
-  coming  for  the  subiuiw,  the  pressure 
for  retaliatory  taxes  might  get  to  be  ir- 
resistible. 

That  is  another  reason  why  the  nonresi- 
dent featiire  of  the  Philadelphia  tax  must, 
sooner  c»  later,  be  abolished  and  why  any 
aign  pointing  even  vaguely  in  that  direc- 
tion, like  last  week's  action  ot  Congrees, 
is  welcome. 


Tke  Brickor  Constitiitioiial  AmcadaBeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OKto 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNTTKD  8TATM3 

Saturday,  August  1. 1953 

Mr.  BRipKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoko  a  letter  I 
have  received  enclosing  a  resolution  of 
the  Sovereignty  Preservation  Council  of 
Delaware  and  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

SovxaBOMTT  PaxaxavATioir 

CouKciL  or  DnjiWASS, 
WUmington,  Del.,  July  22,  J95S. 
Hon.  JOBM  W.  Bxicxxa. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Db&b  Skkatob:  Enclosed  Tour  Honcv  will 
find  our  council's  reBoluti<pi  which  kindly 
insert  In  the  Comobbbsiokai.  Racoan. 
Sincerely, 

ViwcawT  J.  KowaLEwsxz. 

Secretary. 


RzaoLtrnoH  or  tbb 


PaasBBva- 


TioN  CouNcn.  or  DBAwaax 

Whereas  more  than  800  million  people  are 
enslaved  In  Communist-controUed  countries. 
They  believed  and  followed  false  propheta. 
Many  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  and 
are  ready  to  follow  the  agenta  of  these 
propheta  with  their  Infectious  schemes  for 
socialism  and  oollectivlBt  slavery  in,  world 
government;  and 

Whereas  these  false  propheta  have  now 
discovered  a  scheme  to  force  America  into 
a  world  government  through  the  use  of  the 
treaty-making  powers  of  our  own  United 
States  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Dulles  Just 
only  a  year  ago.  with  the  most  forceful  pro- 
nouncement made  by  any  one  on  the  dangers 
of  the  treaty-making  power,  saying  that  a 
treaty  makes  law  "more  supreme  than  ordi- 
nary laws."  that  treaty  law  "can  override 
the  ConsUtuUon."  that  treaty  law  "cyi  taka 


I 
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powers  away  from  tha  Ooogran  and  give 
tbam  to  tha  Prosldent,"  that  treaty  law  can 
"take  powers  from  the  State  and  give  them 
to  the  Pederal  Ooremment  or  to  some  Inter- 
national body,"  and  that  "they  (treaties) 
can  cut  across  rights  given  the  ptopiU  by 
the  cozutltutlonal  Bill  of  Rights." 

Whereas  some  authorities  say  "Tee,"  scnne 
say  "No,"  but  there  are  two  court  decisions 
supporting  the  argument  that,  ss  our  Con- 
stitution now  reads,  a  treaty  we  make  with 
the  United  Nations  supersedes  even  our  Con- 
stitution; and 

Whereas  the  device  of  legislating  through 
treaty  has  come  to  be  employed  in  increas- 
ing measure,  and  something -should  be  draie 
to  stop  the  process,  since  there  is  no  telling 
where  it  will  lead:  and 

Whereas  the  opposition  says  It  would  cir- 
cumscribe the  President  in  all  treaty  nego- 
tiations and  cause  irrei>arable  harm  to  the 
country  and  the  world:  and 

Whereas  Senator  Bbxckib's  amendment 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  President's 
treatymaklng  power,  but  It  would  nullify 
any  negotiated  treaty  affecting  domestic  mat- 
ters which  are  beyond  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate;  and 

Whereas  the  very  fact  that  any  doubt  ex- 
ists on  this  question  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  make 
certain  that  government  by  treaty  does  not 
take  the  place  d  constitutional  government 
In  this  country  of  o\irs;  and 

Whereas  the  reason  for  opposition  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  using  treaties  to  override 
the  Constlttttlon.  loudest  of  which  comes 
from  leftwingers  and  America  lasters  who 
try  to  pretend  that  what  \m  proposed  is 
aranething  drastic  and  dishonorable,  and 
thoee  internationalists  who  believe  United 
Statee  law  should  be  superseded  by  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  it  is  evident  that  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread concern  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  treatiee  could  be  made 
which  wotild  abrogate  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  that  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  no  other  country  permits  United 
Nations  law  to  supersede  its  domestic  laws. 
Hie  proposed  change  in  otir  Constitutton 
would  simply  put  United  States  law  on  that 
same  footing;  and 

Whereas  the  truth  Is  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  make  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution say,  in  indisputable  legal  terms, 
what  the  Pounding  Fathers  inteiuled  it  to 
say,  and  what  most  Americans  for  160  years 
have  bel'  :!ved  that  it  said,  to  rely  only  upon 
a  govenunent  of  law  and  never  upon  a 
government  of  men:  Therefore 

Sesolved  bp  ti^e  Sovereignty  Preservation 
Council  of  Delavoare  at  its  meeting  on  July 
14, 1953.  That  the  Constitution  at  the  United 
States  shoiUd  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  treaties  which  affect  individual  rights 
or  infringe  upon  or  alter  the  Constitution 
or  other  domestic  law  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  shall  not  become  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  unless  duly  Imple- 
mented by  act  of  Congress;  that  no  law 
Implementing  a  treaty  may  be  passed  by 
Congress  which  would,  in  the  absence  of 
such  treaty,  be  unconstitutional;  and  that 
no  change  In  our  form  of  government  may 
be  made  by  the  advice  of  treaty  ratification: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Sovereignty  Preeerva- 
tion  Coimcll  al  Delaware  endorsee  the  Joint 
reeolutlon  (S.  J.  Res.  1)  introduced  In  the 
Urlted  States  Senate  by  Senator  Bsxckkb. 
and  tha*:  we  urge  the  United  States  Senate 
to  take  early  action  thereon;  oc^ies  of  this 
resolution  to  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  at  the 
United  Statee  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  Bouse  of  Beprearatatlves.  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  chairman  at  the 
United  Statee  Senate  Committee  cm  W>reign 
Belatlons.  Senator  Robert  A.  TWt.  Senator 


to  tie 


WIIU^    F.    Kno«1aad.    Senator    John    W. 
r,  and  the  State  of  Delaware  delegation 
United  States  Congress. 

W.  Tuns  JacxsoH. 

PT«*id*nt, 

Attest: 

VxMcsirr  J.  Kowaucwbbi. 

5ecreti^rf. 


IN 


ifwdiuc  PrognuB  far  LoiMtfadg 
Otm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  ABXAK8AS 

THX  HOUSI  OP  RXPRSSENTATTVXS 


Monday.  Aviouit  3, 1953 

Mit.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e  ctend  my  remarics  in  the  Record,  I 
wlsfa  to  Include  herein  the  following  in 
rega  rd  to  the  new  purchase  program  for 
low-  nrade  manganese  ores  from  Mexico 
of  tie  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Agei  icy: 

T  te  new  jmrchaae  program  for  low- 
gTBt  e  manganese  ores  from  Mexico  to 
be  deUvered  at  a  depot  at  El  Paso.  Tex., 
as  announced  July  14.  1953,  by  Edmund 
F.  ikansure.  Administrator  of  the  De- 
fens  s  Materials  Procurement  Agency, 
brln  ;s  a  flood  of  questions  from  man- 
gan*  se  producers  and  Members  of  Con- 
grefi  I  as  to  why  not  a  similar  market  for 
simflar  grade  ores  available  in  the 
U^ied  States. 

T1  le  announcement  of  Mr.  Mansure  is 
as  f  >llows: 

Sl{  ;"iT>g  of  five  more  purchase  contracts  to 
help  stimulate  grei^sr  production  of  man- 
gancM  in  Mexico  was  announced  today  by 
Kdmcrnd  F.  Mansure,  Administrator  of  the 
Defease  Materials  Procurement  Agency. 

With  these  contracts,  DMPA  now  has  Its 
prog  "am  goal  of  560,000  tons  of  Mexican  man- 
ganeie  signed  up,  Mr.  Mansure  said.  No 
furtJier  contracts  for  manganeee  from  this 
quai  ter  are  contemplated  at  the  present 
time 

Tie  new  contracts  oovsr  production  of 
1SS,<  DO  tons  ot  manganese  and  are  with  the 
folio aring  producers:  Bmer  Perry,  Los  An- 
geles .  Calif.;  Impulsora  Mlnera.  Mexico  City; 
AsBOsUted  Metals  *  Minerals  Corp..  New 
Yort ;  Cla.  Mlnera  Anahuao.  &  A..  Mexico 
City,  and  Mlnas  Conaolldadas,  S.  A..  El  Paso. 
Tex. 

T«  elve  similar  contracts  covering  produc- 
tion of  416,500  tons  of  Mexican  manganese 
were  anno\uced  previously  by  DMPA. 

All  manganeee  purchased  under  the  con- 
tract I  will  be  deUvered  to  a  depot  at  B  Paso 
for  li  kter  processing  to  meet  requirements  of 
the  rteel  industry.  AU  deliveries  are  ex- 
pect! d  to  be  completed  In  about  3  years. 

TbB  price  to  the  Oovemment  under  all 
cont  -acts  will  be  919.90  per  long  ton  for  26 
j>etct  nt  ore  (equivalent  to  77.3  cents  per  long 
ton  inlt),  f.  o.  b.  freight  cars  at  the  depot, 
with  a  premium  of  70  cents  par  ton  for  each 
1  percent  of  manganeee  content  above  35 
peret  nt  and  a  penalty  of  91  per  ton  for  each 
1  pel  cent  below  35  percent,  down  to  and  in- 
clud  ng  30  percent.  Ore  containing  less  than 
30  p<  Tcent  manganeee  or  more  than  30  per- 
cent silica  will  not  be  accepted.  The  shlp- 
meni  s  wUl  be  Inspected  at  the  border. 

Up  ward  of  100  mines,  some  of  them  as  far 
as  1,1 00  miles  below  the  border,  are  InvcHved 
In  til  B  program.  The  ore  will  come  from  five 
8tat4  s  In  Mexico— Chihuahua,  Durango,  Za- 
eate<  as.  San  Luis  Potoal.  and  Jallaoo. 


Piirchase  depots  for  domestic  lo'w- 
grade  manganese  ores  have  been  cstab-" 
llshed  at  four  points  in  the  United 
States:  Butte  and  Philipeburc.  Mont; 
Deming,  N.  Mex.;  and  Wenden,  Aria. 
But  these  depots  serve  only  produoerg 
whose  properties  are  near  the  stockpile 
locations.  ^  ^ 

Producers  In  other  States  having  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  suitable  low-grade 
ores  cannot  afford  to  ship  to  the  distant 
stockpiles.  Most  domestic  manganese 
properties  continue  idle. 

J.  Carson  Adkerson.  president  of  the 
American  Manganese  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, points  out  that  a  number  of 
States  have  produced  high-grade  man- 
ganese ores  in  substantial  tonnages  over 
the  years,  and  that  even  greater  quan- 
tities of  the  lower  grade  ores,  similar  to 
the  ores  being  purchased  from  Mexico, 
are  available  in  these  areas. 

Virginia,  for  instance,  has  shipped 
more  than  413,139  tons  of  high-grade 
manganese  ore,  second  only  to  Montana, 
and  has  no  purchase  depot  for  low-grade 
ores:  Georgia  has  shipped  211,M8  tone 
and  has  no  depot ;  Arkansas  has  shipped 
191,354  tons  and  has  no  depot;  Califor- 
nia has  shipped  148,591  tons  and  has  no 
depot.  Other  States  showing  substan- 
tial shipments  of  high-grade  ore  have  no 
purchase  depot  for  low-grade  ores. 
There  is  not  one  single  depot  for  low- 
grade  ores  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Potential  reserves  in  a  number  of  areas 
in  the  United  States  are  sufBcient  to 
Justify  local  purchase  depots. 

Questions  of  discrimination  are  belnf 
raised  by  producers  and  rightfully  sa 
The  situation  warrants  a  full-scale  In- 
vestigation of  these  complaints  by  the 
new  Administrator  of  the  Defense  Mate- 
rials Procurement  Agency.  Mr.  Edmund 
P.  Mansure,  before  the  Congress  Itself  Is 
called  upon  to  do  so  at  the  next  session. 


Tax    Prebcrt    Preve    CeicressioMl 

lavestif  atioM  Arc  Esseatial 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.KEAN 

or  MKW  JKBSKT 

IN  TBZ  HOUSS  OP  REPRXSENTATXVn 
Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leafV 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  article  praises 
the  House  Subcommittee  Investigating 
the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Laws  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  in  pointing  out  that  the 
investigatory  powers  of  Ctmgress  are 
essential: 
TBZ  Bie  Tax  Scawsal  or  1948 — Hovbb  Wats 

AWD  MSAira  iNVCSnOATIOM   Caixjb  Anbw^ 

to   TB08B   Who   Wouu>   Cuxa   Cowcswa* 
Pioex  PowxB 

All  those  persons  who  have  been  denounc- 
ing congressional  committee  investigations 
and  their  procedures  may  be  shodked  to 
learn  that  the  biggest  tax  scandal  in  recent 
years  has  just  been  arpoaed  by  a  subeom^ 
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mlttee  of  the  Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mittee. 

The  episode  happened  In  1948.  Par  more 
than  4  years,  the  regular  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  had  every  opportunity  to  uncover 
the  affair  and  to  punish  anyone  guilty  \yt 
wrongdoing.  Why  dldnt  they  do  It?  Per- 
haps becauae  no  such  information  came  to 
them  as  now  has  been  furnished  to  the  con- 
gressional committees  which  are  investiga- 
ting the  tax  acandals  under  the  TTuman 
administration. 

Why  wasn't  such  Information  made  avail- 
able? Perhapa  because  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  headquarters  was  Itself 
implicated,  and  Federal  employees  as  a  rule 
don't  go  around  getting  into  trouble  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  party  In  power. 

The  facts  are  startling:  Welbum  S.  May- 
ock,  who  says  he  was  counsel  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  1948,  is  an 
attorney  here  with  a  practice  In  tax  cases. 
He  was  revealed  on  Monday  before  the  House 
committee  as  having  been  paid  986,000  in 
cash  by  WiUiam  S.  Lasdon.  a  drug  manu- 
facturer whoee  own  attorneys  had  told  him 
that  they  oouldnt  persuade  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  give  him  a  favorable 
ruling  and  that  he  had  better  abandon  his 
efforts  to  derive  a  benefit  amounting  to  91 
million  or  more. 

Then  came  a  couple  of  New  York  umu 
who  steered  Laedon  to  Mayock  in  July  1948. 
By  September  1948.  Mayock  had  gotten  a 
favorable  ruling  through  the  intercession 
of  high  Treasury  offlcials. 

Msyock  tells  with  am  aging  frankneaa  what 
he  did  with  the  money.  He  might  have 
claimed  immtinlty  under  the  fifth  amend- 
a^ent  on  the  giuuml  that  his  teettanony 
might  Incriminate  him — for  it  Is  evident 
that  some  of  the  laws  relating  to  campaign 
contributions  may  have  been  violated  by 
blnv  Courageously.  MayOek  told  the  whole 
story. 

Out  at  the  985,000.  a  contribution  of 
930,000  was  given  to  the  Democratic  national 
campaign  fund  to  help  elect  Truman.  May- 
ock says  the  party  needed  funds  badly. 
He  says  he  knew  It  was  Ulegal  for  an  in- 
dividual to  donate  980,000  to  a  presidential 
campaign  fund,  so  he  arranged  to  split  it 
Into  sxwis  of  98,000  and  he  arranged  for 
individuals  to  contribute  equal  amounts. 
Then  Le  reimbursed  them  out  of  his  980.000 
fund.  Actually,  that's  a  common  practice 
In  politics.  It  is  Illegal,  but  seldom  are  the 
offenders  caught  at  It  because  usually  It 
occurs  throxigh  gifts  within  one's  own  famUy. 

What  Isnt  oonunon  practice,  however,  la 
for  a  lawyer  to  take  a  case  before  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  then  ask  for  payment 
In  cash  from  his  client  for  as  large  a  sum  as 
.985,000  so  there  would  be  no  record  of  a 
transaction  by  check.  Also,  It  Is  not  common 
practice  for  tax  eases  to  be  expedited  to 
settlement  unless  some  important  Influence 
Is  exerted.  The  merits  of  the  Lasuee  in  the 
tax  case  are  matters  that  tax  lawyers  or 
Judges  would  have  to  decide.  But  it  does 
seem  strange  that  conclusions  reached  by 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  were  reversed  even  though  they  had 
been  accepted  as  probably  correct  by  the 
client's  regular  lawyers,  who  dldnt  see  fit  to 
take  it  to  the  United  States  Tax  Court.  They 
could  have  filed  an  appeal  If  they  thought 
they  had  a  good  caae. 

But  Laadon  said  he  was  told  bow  he  could 
get  a  favcmible  aettlement,  and  he  paid  the 
money  to  the  lawyer  in  Washington  who  had 
the  influence  to  get  something  dcme  that  his 
own  attorneys  couldnt  accomplish. 

The  whole  affair  smells  bad.  Bxplanatlona 
wiU  have  to  be  forthcoming  from  all  who 
were  directly  tx'  indirectly  concerned.  What 
better  way,  therefore.  Is  there  to  check  on 
the  operations  of  the  executive  branch  ot 
the  Government  and  its  employees  than  by 
oongreaalonal  commltteaat    Tliat's  tlie  tra- 


ditional American  way,  and  it  win  be  a  aad 
day  for  honest  government  and  for  the  wtf- 
f  are  of  the  American  people  If  the  power  of 
Inveatlgatlng  committeea  la  impaired  either 
by  hamstringing  rules  or  by  the  sabotaging 
tactics  of  an  obstructionist  minority  which 
could  protect  a  previous  administration  from 
being  Inveslgated  simply  by  refusing  to  al- 
low the  majority  to  function. 


.  Je9q»k  Raleifli  Brygea 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  KXW  TOBK 

nf  THK  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVZ8 
Wednesday.  May  S.  1953 

a 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Boa.  Jossra  Rauoch  Jubtbon,  late  a  Bep- 
reeentatlve  from  the  State  of  South 
CaroUna 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scid- 
den  and  untimely  passing  of  our  col- 
league from  South  Carolina.  Joskfb  R.. 
BtTsoN,  Is  a  great  loss,  which  his  many 
friends  feel  deeply. 

Joi  Brtsoh  was  an  able  and  conscien- 
tious legislator  and  a  true  Christian 
gentleman.  He  served  diligently  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  alwasrs  evi- 
denced tolerance  for  the  views  of  others 
but  never  compromised  with  the  princi- 
ples he  believed  in.  When  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  were  taken  over 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  he  succeed- 
ed me  as  chairman  of  the  new  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Laws  and 
brought  to  the  often  tedious  and  pains- 
taking task  of  revising  our  laws  the  same 
devotion  to  duty  that  he  evidenced  in  all 
of  his  congressional  work. 

Job  Brtsoh  was  well  known  for  his 
gentle,  kindly  sense  of  humor  and  keen 
wit.  which  daily  lightened  the  burdens 
of  all  around  him.  His  life  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him.  for  he 
truly  lived  by  the  Christian  faith  he  so 
dearly  loved.  He  was  devoted  to  his  wife 
and  children  and  leaves  behind  a  rich 
heritage  and  a  fine  example  of  adher- 
ence to  the  highest  ideals. 

Joe  Brtson  has  left  us,  but  we  shall 
cherish  his  memory,  and  our  lives  have 
been  enriched  for  having  shared  his 
friendship. 


Nice  Goaf ,  Ike 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  aacBiOAK 
XM  IBS  SKNATX  OF  THX  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  August  f,  1953 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  two  articles 
writtm  by  i"»wa».^w  of  Michigan  State 
Prison  entitted  "Nice  Going.  Ike."  and 
"Last  Assignmait."  a  tribute  to  Ernie 
Pyle.  Tlieee  articles  were  printed  in  the 


prison  newspaper,  the  Spectator,  and  re- 
flect the  interest  in  national  and  inter- 
national affairs  manifested  by  many 
prisoners  in  our  penal  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

NKs  Gonso.  Ikb 

Plrst,  he  threw  his  hat  into  the  poUtleal 
ring,  even  though  he  was  standing  In  the 
twilight  of  a  long  and  arduous  career. 

At  once,  understanding  what  should  be  a 
must  on  the  national  agenda,  he  gave  hla 
solemn  word  that  he  wo\ild  press  for  an 
early  truce  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

Last  night,  a  Uttle  over  6  months  follow- 
Ing  his  election  to  ofllce.  President  Eisen- 
hower, his  voice  filled  with  gratitude,  hla 
words  urging  his  countrymen  and  the  World 
offer  thanks  to  divine  providence  for  what 
haa  been  wrou^t,  the  man  from  Abilene 
told  the  world  that  the  Korean  truce  has 
been  aigned. 

The  Job  our  President  has  done  in  6  months 
Is  the  same  one  the  preceding  administra- 
tion appeared  to  be  trying  to  do  for  almost 
a  jrears. 

Realizing  that  tf  you  are  to  find  oU.  you 
have  to  dig  for  it,  Ike  and  his  assistants 
turned  to  the  buslneaa  of.  digging,  and  it 
paid  off.  

The  men  here  In  BPBM  are  thrlUed  by  the 
news  of  the  Korean  truce  signing,  many  of 
them  are  Korean  veterans,  many  have  loved 
ones  who  either  paid  f<»'  their  life  In  defense 
<d  men  to  Uve  together  in  'a  free  world,  or 
have  relatives  wounded  and  hospitalized  or 
mired  In  the  muddy  plains  and  hazardous 
ramparts  called  Fork  Chop  Bldge  or  Jane 
Bussel  BllL 

While  the  truce  annouAoement  ^>ells  a 
t»x)ken  dream  for  lifers  and  other  Inmates 
of  this  institution,  they  having  hoi>ed  and 
felt  that  with  the  continuance  of  the  hoe- 
tlllties  they  would  be  released  to  help  in 
the  fighting,  in  the  maip  all  men  here  are 
thankful  for  an  end  of  the  shooting,  even 
though  it  abruptly  shatters  their  dream  of 
relatively  early  release  from  penal  servitude. 

We  don't  know  all  of  the  details  of  the 
truce.  We  hope  that  whatever  they  are 
President  Rhee  wUl  exert  every  preesure  to 
keep  his  followers  in  hand  while  the  United 
Nations  concerns  Itself  with  smoothing  out 
the  rough  places. 

And  the  U.  N.  moved  swiftly.  WltUln  an 
hour  after  the  truce  was  announced.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  Secretary  DuUes,  Heiuy 
Cabot  Lodge.  Jr..  and  other  oflldals  were  on 
the  radio,  working  swiftly  and  soberly  toward 
effectively  uniting  a  firm  and  smooth  na- 
tional ball  against  war  across  the  running 
U.  N.  team  to  carry  the  intergoalposts  that 
will  speU  peace  for  a  war  weary  world. 

It  was  quite  a  Jump,  from  reaelllng  Ameri- 
cana on  the  Homburg  hat  to  reaasurlng  the 
North  Korean  and  volunteer  Chlneee  Army 
that  he  meant  buslnees,  toe  all  the  worlds 
but  Ike  did  it. 

He  was  supported  by  tlie  finest  people,  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  Nation,  and  the 
best-gtddamed-fightlng  teams  in  the  history 
of  war;  but  that  big  grin.  Integrity,  and 
-reputation  for  fighting  and  getting  a  Job 
done  dldnt  handici^)  the  old  boy  In  the 
least.    Nice  going  Ike.    And  Qod  bleaa  you. 

Last  AanqmcKifT 

Be  dreamed  that  gangsters  be  bad  been 
to  guard  against  had  suddenly  risen  from 
nowhere  and  raked  him  aeroes  the  middle. 

The  truth  Is,  that  is  what  happened  and. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  gangsters,  they  had  made 
a  good  Job  of  it. 

The  big  trouble  was  that  the  corpaman 
Just  couldnt  stop  the  blood,  the  reeerrolr 
from  which  It  came  was  emptying  faster 
than  the  medics  could  replace  the  blood- 
stream with  whole  (H'  plasma,  and  It  wasnt 
Uwg  before  further  tranafmtfon  was  trwltlaaB. 


ASOM 
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But  the  llttl*  man  wouldnt  admit  that, 
tor  *»«"*,  the  Inddent  was  middenly  over. 
In  fact,  the  enniading  by  machinegun  fire, 
the  iharp  pain,  and  the  bleeding  were  now 
but  vague  and  negligible  memoiiea. 

The  big  Idea,  he  thought,  was  to  hurry 
and  get  outside  of  his  riddled  body,  which 
bad  served  Its  purpoee,  which  had  already 
begun  to  mortllV,  and  make  full  use  of  the 
pleasant  sense  of  uplift  that  was  already 
manifesting  itself. 

Having  read  a  lltUe  science,  he  realised 
that,  through  this  new  and  deUgbtful  power 
of  locomotion,  he  was  now  moving  a  trifle 
faster  than  light  travels.  Moreover,  since 
sounds  be  was  now  passing  were  thoee  b3 
had  beard  yesterday,  he  smiled  at  his  reaU- 
sation  that  he  had  somehow  managed  vo 
catch  up  with  sound  and  even  pass  it. 

He  was  awake,  now.  And  sometbing  told 
him  that  be  was  soaring  to  somewhere  to 
which  a  knowing  and  unerring  Instinct  or 
Intuition  was  directing  him. 

It  seemed  ridiculous,  but  there  were  about 
him  gentle  voices  which  answered  his  every 
question,  about  as  fast  as  he  could  think 
them.  Besides.  It  was  unnecessary  to  think 
the  same  query  twice.  It  was  at  first  un< 
believable,  then  it  was  'amusing,  then  It 
jnsde  him  chuckle. 

He  passed  the  ringing  rifle  fire,  the  rat- 
rat-tat  of  the  machinegun,  and  the  boom 
at  artUlery,  eacb  in  its  own  tone  and  way 
talking  In  combat  lingo. 

Naturally,  he  asked  himself — whan  are 
the  boys? 

Tou  are  on  your  way  to  abixndanee.  reaa- 
•ured  a  voice. 

Hmmm.  Abundance,  ha  thought.  Now 
that's  a  state  I've  never  been  In.  And  the 
Idea  made  him  grin. 

In  this  vast  and  peaceful  somewhere,  he 
could  hear  music.  He  cocked  hla  bead.  lent 
an  ear.  aa  had  grown  to  be  habit  with  him. 
and  raeognlaad  the  strains  of  a  melody.  Tlis 
aecond  moiveaMnt  at  Moaarfs  Bne  Klelna 
Ma^tmualck.  what  did  they  caU  that  in 
A«Uah?    A  UtUa  Night  Ifuale. 

Wbam  he  waa  a  boy.  he  recalled  with  a 
■mlla.  tt  waa  part  of  hla  destiny,  aa  well 
aa  that  at  moat  American  kids  of  that  time. 
to  »pmaA  endleas  hours  trajqiied  In  the  family 
parlor,  pounding  away  for  all  ha  waa  worth 
•t  A  Uttia  Night  lIUBlc 

Thla  wtfl-meant  torture,  he  admitted  now. 
was  Impoeed  by  bis  teacher  with  a  coo  and 
ladlfferaBee  to  the  peraeverance  of  the  re- 
luctant pupil  as  was  the  hlnrttng  of  the  feet 
«C  the  Chlneae  female  child,  and  with  the 
aim — ^to  add  to  her  social  eclat  when 
rew  up. 

Hla  bemxised  grin  remained  as  he  recalled 
his  brutal,  nay.  mangling,  assaulta  on  the 
blameless  lioaart. 

Thoee  battlee.  unlike  the  onea  he  was  later 
to  feel  and  report,  were  really  not  grudge 
fights,  although  gain.  too.  in  a  way,  waa  in- 
volved. In  fact,  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
other  small  fry  held  anything  against  the 
Austrian  compoaer.  On  the  contrary,  the 
f»ld  boy  waa  lambasted  by  10  little  fingers 
with  respectful  awe  and  in  a  warm  spirit  ot 
lofty  Idealism.  In  the  valid  pursuit  at  a 
program  oi  popular  education. 

Hla- features  sobered  somewhat  as  he  re- . 
called  his  teacher's  assurance.  "Smest,  one 
day.  when  you  are  older,  when  you  grow  to 
be  the  well-rotinded  adult  tm^rt^^nd  Is 
meant  to  be,  Uvlng  the  firee  \iseful.  weU- 
adjusted  life,  these  lesaons  will  have  re- 
solved into  carder,  form,  beauty,  a  beauty  you 
will  treaaure  highly." 

And  this  assurance,  the  musing  man  had 
to  come  to  learn,  waa  beyond  peradvanture. 
Now,    someone    was    asking.    "Are    you 
afraldr* 

That  was.  he  thought,  a  fair  question  un- 
der the  ctreumstanoes. 

No,  he  thought.  I'm  not  afraid.     I 
however,  a  little  mhced  up. 

It  was,  at  course,  because  of  the  tovety  lady 
irho  looked  so  much  like  Florence  Nlgbtln- 
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gtjL  the  Lady  of  the  Lamp.  Of  eouraa.  It 
oo\  Idnt,  it  Just  coiUdn't  be  yet.  Oosh.  he 
th<  ught.  I  guess  I  must  have  hogged  that  OI 
rat  on,  last  night. 

i  s  he  drifted  along,  there  were  four  men 
chitting     amiablr.      That     qxiartet     looks 
fas  illar,  too,  he  thought.    They  are,  someone 
seeded  to  teU  blm.  the  four  Army  chaplalna 
were  aboard  the  steamship  Dorchester, 
Army  transport,  on  that  memorable  date 
^bruary  3.  IMS,  whan  a  Nazi  U-boat  aank 
ley  waters. 

aee  men,  he  thought,  were  all  good  men. 
bra^  men.    Friends.    They  truly  made  up. 
aportswriter   pal   would   say,    an    all- 
Amfcrlcan   team.     Incidentally,   he   remem- 
bered, tbey  were  all  different  faiths.     Too 
be  mused,  that  he  didnt  keep  abreast 
goings-on.    And  this  thought  moved 
to  recall  sometbing  the  late  Will  Rogers 
"Everybody  Is  Ignorant,  only  on  difler- 
Bubjects." 

little  man  was  about  to  aay — that  was 

postage  stamp  cut  In  their  memory. 

a    kindly     face     appeared.    Please 

donft  be  embarrassed,  a  voice  was  saying. 

all  who  come  are  that  way.  at  first. 

,  as  you  will  find,  the  strangeneea  will 

:  and  your  dear  onea  will  of  courae  es- 

everythlng.      lieantlme.    and    since 

are  so  many  others  to  receive,  let  me 

that  you  were  q>lendld  through  it  alL 

that  we  were  rather  looking  forward  to 

you.    And  now  you  are  home. 

thla  shy,  humble  way,  as  waa  the  eaae 

he  was  given  an  award  or  paid  a 

he  wondered.     Just  whatever 

me  to  be  blessed  with  this,  this 

renly  assignment? 

a  voice  seemed  to  aay.  •  •  •  Tou  al- 
obeyed  the  counsel  of  your  understand- 
heart,  Mni»  Pyla. 
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P^fiM  TIrMfh  IhrtwJ  Uadcrtfauiibf 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOT7TH  BSKOTA 

m  tTBB  SKNATX  OF  THE  DNITBD  STATES 

MoHdav,  August  3. 1953 

Ike.  ISUmrr.    Mr.  president,  I  ask 
munlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  RsccMto  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
ent  tied  "Peace  Through  Mutual  Under- 
staiiding." 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

Feacx  TBBonca  Mirrusi.  UirosasTAHDiHa 

(Sti  tement  by  Senator  Kabl  ICumst,  of  South 
DakoU) 

T  le  time  has  coma  whan  our  Intema- 
tloE  il  exchange  progranu  must  be  stream- 
line 1  and  coordinated.  They  must  be  made 
to  e  orlcb  the  Uvea  of  our  people  more  effec- 
tive y  outside  imlverslty  halls  aa  well  as  in 
theii. 

I  lo  not  speak  sccxnfully  of  formal  learn- 
ing; of  higher  education.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  a  profoiuid  respect  for  acholarsblp 
and  for  the  scholar.  But  I  recognize  that 
the  scholar's  work  must  be  known  and  felt 
by  nany  men  in  many  places  if  it  is  to 
affe(  t  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men. 

O  cr  iatemational  exchange  program  Is  in- 
tenc  ed  to  give  more  men  of  all  lands  the 
duuice  to  see.  to  feel,  to  know  how  others 
live,  and  what  motives  and  f  n-cee  guide  them. 

Tlte  objectives  of  the  exchange  program 
musi  be  broad  and  deep.  They  must  en- 
com  lass  the  globe,  and  reach  the  heart.  Our 
objc  stives  must  express  our  thought,  re- 
flect our  sensibilitiee,  and  mirror  our  feel- 
ings    At  the  same  time,  however,  our  ob- 


jectives expressed  In  a  broad  program  must 
be  efficiently  administered. 

In  fact,  the  value  of  our  program  lies 
equally  aa  much  in  Its  aOelent.  effective 
administration  aa  in  Its  very  ptirposs.  I  want 
our  several  programs  to  reaoh  the  grassroots 
here,  and  in  the  free  natlona  with  wh^ch  we 
cooperate.  I  want  theee  programs  coordi- 
nated and  made  to  supplement  and  imple- 
ment our  natlooal  policy. 

It  la  for  theae  reasons  that,  on  behalf  at 
Senators  liAWansLD.  Smrb  of  New  Jersey. 

TOBST,    MtTBaaT.    SaLTOHSTALL,    HXNDaiCKSOW. 

and  myaelf.  I  Introduced  a  bUl.  S.  180a.  to 
coordinate  in  and  through  the  Department 
of  State  the  International  exchange  aetivl- 
ties  in  which  our  Oovernment  participates, 
l^e  bill  has  five  major  objectlvee:  (1)  to 
formulate  a  sound  and  practical  action  pro- 
gram in  which  our  people  may  take  part  in 
helping  promote  peace  among  men  and 
among  natlona  by  affording  them  c^portu- 
nltiee  to  know  and  understand  one  another 
better  and  to  understand  more  fully  the  cul- 
tural, social,  and  spiritual  aims  of  all  peo- 
plea  and  to  help  them  realise  theee  alma; 
(3)  to  coordinate  the  various  exchange  and 
interchange  programs  which  we  sponsor  and 
thereby  to  hxiaband  ow  reeouroee,  prevent* 
duplication  and  effect  a  more  efficient,  mora 
economical  and  more  effective  admlnlatra- 
tion  of  the  whole  program;  (3)  to  establish 
standards  of  fitness  both  for  persona  and 
for  programs  involved;  (4)  to  Integrate  tha 
planning  and  the  operation  of  theee  pro- 
grams with  the  work-a-day  life  of  our  peo- 
pie  and  our  friends  in  aU  walks  of  life;  (5) 
to  assure  the  active,  fruitful  participation 
of  the  land-grant  coUegea  in  thla  program. 

Let  me.  first  of  all.  emphaaise  that  tha 
personal  exchange  or  interchange  program 
ahould  at  no  time  be  confueed  with  or  even 
Identified  with  programs  which  seek  only 
to  give  information  concerning  the  United 
Statee  to  other  oountriea.  Tbese  inforgaa- 
tional  programs  msy  well  be  developed  into 
valuable  asseU,  especially  in  this  cold  war. 
But  they  are  from  their  very  nature  not 
exchange  programa.  nor  Interchange  pro- 
grama.  They  have  a  pxirpoee,  even  a  mission, 
under  certain  conditions,  but  not  an  ex- 
change function  In  peace,  and  for  peaoa. 

Our  bill  concerns  itself  only  with  es- 
change  programs.  Somehow  there  has  grown 
a  belief  that  theae  programs  are  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  ivory  tower  and  the  rollega 
hall.  If  this  were  true,  the  program  would 
further  ita  purpoee  to  only  a  limited  extent. 
But  this  is  not  true.  The  college  professor, 
the  research  scholar,  should  be  aided  la 
seeking  foreign  study.  But  so,  also,  ahould 
the  wheat  farmer  from  Soutb  r*fi^<>tft.  tha 
cattleman  from  Montana,  the  man  on  tha 
aasembly  line  In  Ohio,  the  girl  in  the  office  In 
New  York,  the  man  who  runs  your  straetear 
or  bus  here  in  town,  the  mother  in  Iowa  with  * 
a  grown  family  which  can  spare  her  now  for 
several  weeks;  or  the  banker  in  Florida  who 
would  enjoy  the  books  in  the  London 
mtiseum.  or  the  farmer  from  North  Dakota 
who'd  study  for  6  weeks  in  a  Danish  voUc 
achool — ^like  the  one  in  which  his  grand- 
father for  6  weeks  enjoyed  lectxhree  on  Dan- 
lab  drama  and  the  American  Constitution. 
Tee,  the  exchange  program  must  be  a  people's 
program.  It  must  be  a  part  of  the  people, 
a  part  of  their  heart  and  soul,  to  serve  ita 
purpoee.  The  program  must  be  idealised  in 
ovu-  prayers  and  utUlxed  in  our  work. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  want  worm  , 
people  to  know  more  about  the  varioua  kinds 
of  programs  in  which  they  can  parUdpata. 
They  shouldn't  have  to  write  to  a  docen 
places  to  get  a  simple  fact— the  fact  of 
where  can  I  apply  for  foreign  study  and 
what  must  I  offer  to  get  the  opportunity  to 
go.  They  shouldn't  have  to  be  graduata 
students  to  Interpret  the  answer.  A  single, 
coordinated  cento-  ahould  teU  anyone,  any- 
where. In  simple  form,  and  with  explicit  dl- 
recUons,  what  is  available  under  any  and 
every  Government  agency  for  him.  Study  In 
these  programs,  I  believe,  was  not  intended 
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to  be  restrtetad  to  fomal  ■<>t>nnn»tg  j%  ]« 
to  be  formal  or  Informal  whichever  is  better 
for  a  partlcuiar  student  and  hla  fellow  men, 
at  a  partlculiu'  time. 

everyone  who  goes  abroad  imder  these  pro- 
grams should  go  primarily  as  an  ambassador 
of  good  will;  to  exchange  formal  knowledge; 
to  get  more  training:  to  share  know-how 
and  experler.ce:  to  get  to  know  and  like 
people  and  have  them  learn  to  know  and  to 
like  him  and  ua.  If*  a  vast  program,  a  vast 
potential — for  all  free  men.  Thus  far  it's 
Just  been  getting  started. 

Today.  th«sae  programs  need  more  ex- 
acting deflnlUon  of  purpoee,  closer  coordi- 
nation, and  thorough  streamlining  in  their 
adminlatratlon. 

I  am  proud  that  Senator  Aucx  Smtth,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  I  spcmsored  legislation 
many  years  iigo  to  Implement  our  ideas  on 
exchanges  of  persons,  and  knowledge  and 
skills.  I  am  proud  that  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation with  me  today,  in  addition  to  Sena- 
tor Smith,  are  men  who  have  repreaented 
our  country  at  International  conferenoea; 
men  who  know  the  value  of  having  free  men 
know  us.  Ttiey  know  the  value  of  these 
programs  for  today  and  for  the  futiuv. 

But  what  haa  been  larking  is  a  coordi- 
nated, efficient  administrative  policy  of  these 
programs.  Hiid  It  not  been  for  the  superior 
work  and  devoted  service  of  a  few  down-to- 
earth  workeni  in  theee  programs,  we  could 
not  have  done  as  much  as  we  have  done. 

We  must,  now,  for  sound  administrative 
puncx^ees,  firsi*.  coordinate  all  these  exchange 
programs  through  the  Department  of  State. 
Then,  we  must  assure  to  all  qualified  men 
and  women  tliat  any  qualified  man  or  woman 
bas  a  real  chance  to  ahare  in  this  work; 
that  selectlcni  for  such  a  project  is  not  a 
secret  gift  to  a  person  in  some  rarlfied 
atmosphere.  The  chance  mtut  be  really 
open  to  all.  There  are  many  chancea  for 
all  sorts  of  people. 

ICen  and  women  In  aU  walks  of  life  must 
be  helped  to  know  about  these  programs. 
This,  our  bir  helps  do  by  requiring  a  co- 
(vdinated.  annual  report.  We  who  sponsor 
this  legislation  will  urge  that  the  report 
be  In  part  a  almple  statement  telling  the 
world  what  programs  are  available,  what  the 
qualifications  of  appUcanta  must  be.  what 
win  be  expected  of  htm.  If  he  gets  to  go; 
what  flnancia:t  help  will  be  available. 

I  want  also  to  point  out  that  our  bill  ex- 
pressly provides  for  short-  or  long-term 
study  periods  Thousanda  of  our  beet  peo- 
ple— farmers,  office  worters,  factory  workers, 
railroad  men  and  cattlemen,  bankers  or 
labor  leaders,  can  not  get  away  from  their 
Job  for  more  than  4  to  6  weeks.  But  they 
can  learn  nrach,  and  give  much  In  return. 
In  a  few  weeks'  work.  Theee  people  are  our 
America.  Ojt  bill  expreeely  recognises 
the  need  for  short-term  grants  to  have  them 
share  In  the  ]irogram. 


Hif  fc  Tm»  for  a  Ckaaf  • 

EETBNBION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  bomsuju 

ni  THB  BOOSE  or  BSPRCBBNTATTVaS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leaTe  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  herewith  an 
editorial  from  the  Shreveport  Journal 
of  Saturday,  August  1,  1953,  entitled 
"High  Time  for  a  Change": 

HioH  TxMM  voa  A  Cbahob 

The  Natlonls  Armed  Voreaa  are  getting 
ready  to  repeat  the  mistake  they  made  only 


a  few  montba  before  Eazry.  the  policeman, 
tooted  his  whistle  for  action  in  Korea. 

During  the  next  11  months,  it  has  been 
revealed,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Marines  will  release  about  37.000 
Reserve  officers  in  order  to  get  down  to  a 
size  to  fit  their  appropriations. 

Many  of  theae  Beeerve  offloecB  will  be  glad 
to  get  out.  but  there  are  just  as  many. 
jvobably.  who  would  prefer  to  remain,  and 
who  should  be  allowed  to  do  eo. 

The  Army,  which  aeems  to  operate  <m  the 
theory  that  it  should  keep  all  of  iU  reservlsU 
In  civilian  life  ao  utterly  disgusted  and  con- 
fused that  they  will  already  be  aeht.tng  mad 
when  they're  suddenly  beckoned  to  the  bat- 
tlefields, has  announced — as  mlgbt  have  been 
expected — ^that  most  of  the  Beeerve  officers 
separatsd  from  the  scrvioe  voluntarily  or 
otherwiae  will  be  first  Ueutenanta  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  lieutenants  from  the  BOTC. 

The  higher-ranking  Beserve  officers,  who 
draw  more  pay  and  therefore  cause  a  greater 
drain  on  the  Army's  budget.  wlU  have  pref- 
erence in  remaining  on  du^  if  th^  desire. 

To  understand  the  fAlght  of  moat  Reeem 
officers  today  it  Is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  situation  which  prevailed  when  thou- 
sandL  of  reservists  were  forced  out  oi  the 
■ervlce  prior  to  Korea. 

The  Beeerve  oflloers  on  duty  at  that  time 
were  mostly  those  who  preferred  Army  life 
over  that  at  dvlliana,  or  who,  for  one  reaaoa 
or  another,  had  remained  in  the  service  vol- 
untarUy.  At  any  rate,  they  were  on  active 
duty  beeaiiae  that  was  the  status  they  desir- 
ed. Many  at  them  had  hoped  to  make  a 
career  of  military  service,  rather  than  return 
to  their  old  prewar  Jobs  and  try  to  start 
over  again. 

Nevertheless,  the  lessmlsta  were  forced 
off  duty  and  many  of  them  experienced  great 
difficulty  tn  reestabllahing  Uiemselvee  in 
dvlllan  life.  By  the  time  the  Korean  war 
came  along,  however,  most  had  succeeded 
In  making  the  transition. 

The  Army,  caught  with  Its  guard  down, 
didnt  even  have  enough  officers  on  duty 
to  cope  with  what  waa  then  hopefully  re- 
garded aa  a  police  action.  It  called  Reserve 
oflloers  right  and  left,  wtthoot  regard  to  how 
much  previous  duty  they  had  served,  or 
whether  such  duty  bad  been  overseaa  or 
on  the  homefront.  What'a  more,  tt  placed 
ita  heaviest  biuden  upon  that  group  of 
Reserve  officers  who  had  shown  least  inter- 
est In  Beserve  affairs:  It  centered  Ita  calla 
upon  leeeivlste  who,  because  of  the  pressure 
oC  their  dvOlan  positions  or  other  circum- 
stances, vrere  daseifled  as  "Inactive" — re- 
servists who,  althoagh  unaUe  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Army's  Reserve  training  program, 
were  keeping  their  commissions  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  duty  again  In  the  event  of 
another  all-out  war. 

Many  of  theee  reeervlsts  who  were  yanked 
back  to  duty  wlthoat  preparation  suffered 
unvAuranted  personal  hardships.  They  left 
prosperoxis  businesses  in  order  to  fight  a 
eecond  time  while  the  horrors  of  World  War 
n  were  still  fresh  in  their  minds — and  while 
many  fellow  Americans  who  had  never  seen 
military  duty  or  who  had  aerved  only  a  few 
months  on  the  home  front  were  left  un- 
touched. 

A  lot  of  the  Reserve  oOleen  called  imder 
these  conditions  will  never  return.  They 
sre  occupying  graves  now  so  that  others 
juay  continue  to  enjoy  life.  And  a  lot  of 
thoee  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  alive  and 
back  in  the  States  have  found  that  their 
businesses  have  deteriorated,  or  that  the 
promotions  toward  which  they  were  working 
when  they  left  have  been  awarded  to  young- 
er, more  physically  fit  men  who  never  have 
served  their  country. 

Fortunately,  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1953 — a  law  for  which  Representative 
OvaroN  Banoa^  ot  Shreveport.  is  greatly 
responsible — ^wlll  do  much  to  eliminate  In- 
Jvistices  in  any  future  recalls  of  reservists. 


But  tt  can  never  make  amends  for  "the  in- 
Justiees  which  have  already  occurred. 

The  Army  AooM  keep  ss  many  as  possible 
of  its  reeervlsts  who  are  qualified  and  who 
aiw  wflBng  to  tanain  oti  duty.  If  it  la  ao 
hard  preesed  for  funds  that  it  is  forced  to 
cut  strsngth.  then  It  should  start  at  the 
top — where  the  pay  Is  big — rather  than  with 
the  first  Ueutenanta. 

As  for  making  room  for  the  new  Junior 
officers.  Why  is  this  ao  vitally  Important  at 
this  particular  time?  Now  that  the  fighting 
Is  over,  at  least  temporatUy,  why  cant  they 
take  their  places  in  reeerve  pools  at  home? 

But.  if  It  is  atjBOlutely  necessary  that  these 
new  second  Ueutenanta  be  brought  into  the 
servtoe  immediately,  then  why  not  promote 
the  qualified  first  lieutenants  and  captaina 
and  ^ve  the  old  heave-ho  to  the  heavier-paid 
officers? 

A  colonel  with  a  few  years  of  longevity  to 
hla  credit  receives  more  than  twice  as  much 
pay  aa  a  captain.  The  Army  could  keep  two 
Junior  oBoera  on  its  payroll  for  every  field- 
grade  officer  which  it  plans  to  retain.  And 
If  a  Jimior  offloer  Isnt  worth  keeping  on  ac- 
.  tlve  duty,  then  he  lent  worth  keeping  in  the 
Reserve. 

One  of  tbese  days  the  Army  will  have  to  - 
quit  kicking  its  Reserves  around.    Now  Is  a 
good  time  tor  the  era  to  start. 

The  mcH«  rocks  the  Armed  Forces  can  keep 
In  their  barrtfs  now.  the  fewer  they'U  have 
to  gather  up  when  and  if  the  fighting  starta 
again  and  the  better  they  will  be  able  to 
select  them. 


Edward  Evffenc  Cox 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  KKW  Toax 

XN  THE  B.OU8K  OP  BXPRESSNTATIVSB    , 

Wednesdtnf,  Maw  6.  1953 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  aervloa 
of  Hem.  ^vwaaa  Twiiiia  Cox.  late  a  B^ra- 
sentaUve  froia  the  State  of  Ctoorgla 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Qeorgia  fcMr.  Cox]  I  lost  a  valued 
Mead. 

Judge  Cos  served  faithfully  in  the 
House  for  2S  years  and  won  the  reelect 
and  affection  of  all  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him.  Before  coming  to  the 
House,  he  had  earned  a  fine  reputation 
as  a  lawyer.  Jurist,  and  statesman  in  his 
native  State  of  OeorKia.  He  was  known 
for  his  forttuightness,  oouhige,  and  zeal 
in  bdialf  of  the  principles  in  which  be 
believed  and  for  which  he  fought  ao 
vigorously.  These  same  qualities  were 
to  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  came 
to  Congress  where  he  grew  in  stature 
and  hi^came  known  as  an  orator  of  great 
skill  and  an  active  partidpant  in  many 
of  the  Important  debates  of  the  past 
quarter  century.  Judge  Cox  was  a  great 
patriot,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  beloved 
figure  in  the  House  where  be  will  be 
much  missed  and  long  remembered. 
Tliose  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend 
win  ronember  him  best  as  a  kindly, 
thoughtful  gentleman  who  was  always 
generous  with  his  wise  coarmtL  I  have 
lost  a  trae  and  treasured  friend  bat  my 
life  has  been  enridied  for  having  known 
Judge  Cox  and  his  spArit  wUl  remain  with 
us  alwasrs. 
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But  th«  Itttto  oaa  vouldn'k  admit  that, 
tor  lUm.  tlM  ineKtant  was  ■odduOy  ovar. 
Ib  tact,  ttM  enllladtng  by  maohlnegim  fire, 
tha  abarp  pain,  and  the  blaadlng  were  now 
but  vague  and  na^lglbte  memartea. 

TIM  tig  tdaa.  he  thooght.  wae  to  hurry 
and  get  outelde  of  hla  riddled  body,  which 
had  aerred  Ita  purpoee.  which  had  already 
begun  to  mortify,  and  make  full  uae  of  the 
pleaeant  aenae  of  uplift  that  waa  already 
manlfeetlng  Itaalf . 

Having  read  a  Uttle  adenoe,  he  realised 
that,  through  thla  new  and  delightful  power 
at  locomotion,  be  waa  now  moving  a  trifle 
faater  than  light  travela.  Moreover,  since 
aounda  be  waa  now  peaalng  were  thoae  he 
had  heard  yesterday,  he  amlled  at  hla  reaU- 
satlon  that  he  had  aomehow  managed  to 
catch  up  with  aound  and  even  paaa  It. 

He  was  awake,  now.  And  aomethlng  told 
him  that  he  was  aoarlng  to  aomewhere  to 
which  a  knowing  and  unerring  Instinct  or 
Intuition  waa  directing  him. 

It  aeemed  ridiculous,  but  there  were  about 
him  gentle  voices  which  answered  his  eT«7 
question,  about  aa  fast  as  he  could  think 
them.  Beeides.  It  was  unneceesary  to  think 
the  same  query  twice.  It  was  at  first  un- 
believable, then  it  was  'amusing,  then  It 
m**lT  him  chuckle. 

He  pasaed  the  ringing  rifle  Are.  tha  rat- 
rat-tat  of  the  macblnegun,  and  the  boom 
«t  artUlery,  each  In  its  own  tone  and  way 
talking  In  combat  lingo. 

Naturally,  he  asked  himself — where  are 
the  boya? 

Tou  are  on  your  way  to  abundance,  reaa- 
•ured  a  voice. 

Hmmm.  Abundance,  he  thought.  Now 
that's  a  stata  I've  never  been  In.  And  tha 
Idea  made  him  grin. 

In  this  vast  and  peaceful  aomewhere,  he 
•ould  hear  music.  Hs  cocked  his  head,  lent 
•n  aar.  aa  had  grown  to  be  habit  with  him. 
and  recognised  the  strains  of  a  melody.  The 
saeond  movement  of  Ifonrt's  Elne  Klelne 
Nachtmualck.  what  did  they  call  that  In 
Xngllah?    A  Uttle  Night  Mualc. 

When  be  was  a  boy,  be  recalled  with  a 
•mile,  it  was  part  of  his  destiny,  as  well 
aa  that  of  most  American  kids  of  that  time, 
to  spend  endless  hours  trapped  in  the  family 
parlor,  pounding  away  f or  aU  he  was  worth 
At  A  Uttle  Night  Ituslc. 

Tills  well-meant  fauture,  he  admitted  now, 
waa  Impoeed  by  bis  teacher  with  a  coo  and 
Indlflarence  to  the  perseverance  of  the  re- 
luctant pupU  as  was  the  binding  of  the  feet 
of  the  Chinese  female  child,  and  with  the 
aame  aim — ^to  add  to  her  social  eclat  when 
•he  grew  up. 

His  bemused  grin  remained  as  he  recalled 
bla  brutal,  nay,  mangling,  aasaults  on  tha 
blameleea  Moaart. 

Thoee  batUee.  unlike  the  onea  he  was  later 
to  feel  and  report,  were  really  not  grudge 
lights,  although  gain.  too.  in  a  way,  was  in- 
volved. In  fact,  neither  he  nor  any  of  tha 
other  amrU  fry  held  anything  against  the 
Axiatrlan  compoeer.  On  the  contrary,  the 
old  boy  was  lambasted  by  10  little  fingers 
with  respectful  awa  and  in  a  warm  spirit  <a 
lofty  idealism,  in  tha  valid  piuauit  at  m 
program  of  popular  education. 

His-  featuree  sobered  somewhat  aa  he  re- . 
called  hla  teacher's  assurance.  "Emeat.  one 
day,  when  you  are  older,  when  you  grow  to 
be  the  well-rounded  adult  mankind  is 
meant  to  be,  11  vine  ^«  tn»  useful,  well- 
adjusted  life,  these  lessons  will  have  re- 
solved into  order,  form,  beauty,  a  beau^  you 
will  treasure  highly." 

And  this  assurance,  the  musing  man  had 

to  coma  to  learn,  waa  beyond  peradvanture. 

Now,    aomeone    was    "^^iTig.     "Are    you 

straldr* 

That  was,  he  thought,  a  fair  question  un 
tfw  the  elrcumstanees. 

No.  ha  ttxmgbt.  rm  not  aftmld.    I 
however,  a  llttla  mtnd  up. 

It  waa,  at  ooorse,  because  of  the  lovely  lady 
vho  lookad  lo  much  ilka  Florence  Nlghtin- 


who 


It  in 


Mr 

unan 


the  Lady  of  the  X<emp.  Of  comae.  It 
ooulibi^  It  Just  oouldnt  be  yet.  Gosh,  he 
thov  sht.  I  guees  I  must  have  hogged  that  OI 
ratlc^  last  night. 

he  drifted  along,  there  ware  four  men 
chatilng  amiably.  That  quartet  looks 
famiylar,  too,  he  thought.  They  are,  aomeone 
to  tell  him.  the  four  Army  r.haplalna 
were  aboard  the  ateamshlp  Dorchtter, 
the  i  jmy  transport,  on  that  memorable  o<ite 
of  F^ruary  3.  1SM3.  whan  a  Nazi  U-^x>ac  amnk 
icy  waters. 

Ttbee  men.  he  thought,  were  all  good  men. 
brav«  men.  Friends.  They  truly  made  up. 
sportswrlter  pal  would  say,  an  all- 
Ame^can  team.  Incidentally,  he  remem- 
bere<  ,  they  were  all  different  faiths.  Too 
bad,  he  mused,  that  he  didnt  keep  abreast 
of  mi  nre  goings-on.  And  this  thought  moved 
him  \o  recall  something  the  late  Will  Rogers 
said:  "Everybody  la  Ignorant,  only  on  differ- 
ent I  ubjects." 

Tb » little  man  was  about  to  say — that  was 
a  nlc  i  postage  stamp  ciit  in  their  memory. 

Nor  a  kindly  face  ai^ieared.  Please 
doni  be  embarrassed,  a  voice  was  saying. 
Addl]  kg,  all  who  come  are  that  way,  at  first. 
Lata|  as  you  will  find,  the  strangenetH  will 
and  your  dear  onee  will  of  course  ez- 
plalnj  everything.  Meantime,  and  since 
there  are  so  many  others  to  receive,  let  ma 
say  ttiat  you  were  splendid  through  it  aU. 
And  ;hat  we  were  rather  looking  forward  to 
greet  ng  you.    And  now  you  are  home. 

In  thla  shy,  humble  way,  as  was  the  case 
whensvar  he  was  given  an  award  or  paid  a 
compliment,  he  wondered.  Just  whatever 
cauecl  me  to  be  blessed  with  this,  this 
heavi  nly  assignment? 

An  I  a  voice  seemed  to  say.  •  •  •  Ton  al- 
I  abeyed  the  counsel  of  your  understand- 
ing h  tart,  Cmle  Pyle. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  BOOTH  BAKOTA 

or  T^  8XNATS  OF  IHX  DNITKD  8TATBS 

McmOav,  August  3. 1953 

MUNDT.    Mr.   President,  I  ask 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


ment 


the  I  SCOBS  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
entitled  "Peace  Through  Mutual  Under- 
stan<lng." 
Tb^  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raco^o,  as  follows: 

Txatonum  Monrai,  UinnsrAirsiwa 

(Statement  by  Senator  Kasl  Mxmvr,  of  South 
Dakota) 

time  haa  coma  whan  our  Intema- 
ezchange  programs  must  be  stream- 
lined 4nd  coordinated.    They  must  be  made 
to  enr  ch  the  lives  of  our  people  more  effec- 
outslde  university  halls  as  well  as  in 


The 
tional 


tlvely 
them. 
I  doj 


ing;  a   higher  edxicatlon.    On  the  contrary. 


am. 


not  speak  scomfuUy  of  formal  leam- 


I  hav4  a  profound  respset  for  scholarship 
and  f(r  the  scholar.  But  I  recognize  that 
the  sciolar's  work  mxist  be  known  and  felt 
nufny  men  in  many  places  if  it  is  to 


affect  ^e  lives  of  his  fellow  men. 

Our 
tended 
^anc« 


International  exchange  i>rogram  is  In- 
to give  more  men  of  all  lands  the 
to  see,  to  feel,  to  know  how  others 
live,  abd  what  motives  and  forces  guide  them. 

The 
must 


objectives  of  tha  eichange  program 
lie  broad  and  de^.  They  must  en- 
oompai  s  the  globe,  and  reach  the  heart.  Our 
objectives  must  express  our  thought,  re- 
flect oiir  sensibilities,  and  mirror  our  feM- 
Ings.    At  the  same  time,  however,  our  ob- 


jecUves  expreesed  in  a  broad  program  musk 
be  efficiently  administered. 

In  fact,  the  value  of  our  program  lias 
equally  as  much  in  its  efficient,  effectlw 
administration  as  in  Its  very  purpoee.  I  want 
our  several  programs  to  reach  the  grassroots 
here,  and  In  the  free  nations  with  which  ws 
cooperate.  I  want  theee  programs  coordi- 
nated and  made  to  supplement  and  imple- 
ment our  national  policy. 

It  is  for  theee  reasons  that,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  MAJrarxxu>,  Smrb  of  New  Jersey. 
Tosrr.  Mubsat,  Saltonstau.,  HsitoaiCKaoM. 
and  myself,  I  Introduced  a  bUl.  S.  1803.  to 
coordinate  In  and  through  the  Department 
of  State  the  International  exchange  activi- 
ties in  which  our  Govenunent  participates. 
T%e  bill  has  five  major  objectives:  (1)  to 
formulate  a  sound  and  practical  action  pro- 
gram in  which  our  people  may  take  part  in 
helping  promote  peace  among  nwn  and 
among  nations  by  affording  them  opportu- 
nities to  know  and  understand  one  another 
better  and  to  understand  more  fully  the  cul- 
tural, social,  and  spiritual  alms  of  all  peo- 
plea  and  to  help  them  realise  theee  alma; 
(2)  to  coordinate  the  various  exchange  and 
interchange  programs  which  we  sponsor  and 
thereby  to  hiisband  our  rasourcee,  prevent, 
duplication  and  effect  a  more  efllclent,  mora 
economical  and  more  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  whole  program;  (3)  to  establlali 
standards  of  fitness  both  for  persons  and 
for  programs  involved:  (4)  to  integrate  tha 
planning  and  the  operation  of  theee  pro- 
grams with  the  work-a-day  life  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  friends  Jn  aU  walks  of  life;  (5) 
to  assore  ths  active,  fruitful  participation 
of  the  land-grant  coUegea  in  this  program. 

Let  me,  first  of  all.  emphaslss  that  tha 
psraonal  exchange  or  interchange  program 
ahould  at  no  time  be  confueed  with  or  even 
Identified  with  programs  which  seek  only 
to  give  information  concerning  the  United 
Statee  to  other  oountriea.  Tlieee  informa- 
tional programs  may  weU  be  developed  into 
valuable  assete,  espedaUy  in  this  eold  war. 
But  they  are  from  their  very  nature  not 
exchange  programa.  nor  Interchange  pro- 
grama.  TtMy  have  a  purpose,  even  a  mission, 
under  certain  conditions,  but  not  an  ex- 
change function  In  peace,  and  for  peace. 

Our    bUl    concerns    Itself    only    with    as- 
ehange  programa.   Somehow  there  haa  grown 
a  belM  that  theee  programs  are  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  ivory  tower  and  the  coUega 
hall.    If  this  were  true,  the  program  would 
further  Its  purpoee  to  only  a  limited  extent. 
But  this  is  not  true.    The  college  professor. 
the   research   scholar,  should   be   aided   in 
seeking  foreign  study.    Bitt  so,  alao,  ahould 
the  wheat  farmer  from  South  nw^Mfi.  tha 
cattleman  from  Montana,  tha  man  on  tha 
assembly  line  in  Ohio,  xp»  girl  In  the  oOoe  in 
New  York,  the  man  who  runs  your  streetcar 
or  bus  here  In  town,  the  m4>ther  in  Iowa  with  * 
a  grown  family  which  can  spare  her  now  for 
several  weeks;  or  the  banker  in  Florida  who 
would    enjoy    the    hooka    in    the    London 
museum,  or  the  farmer  from  North  Dakota 
who'd  study  for  6  weeks  in  a  Danish  volk 
■ohool — ^llke  the  one  in  which  his  grand- 
father for  6  weeks  enjoyed  lecturee  on  Dan- 
ish drama  and  the  American  Constitution. 
Yes,  the  exchange  program  must  be  a  people's 
program.    It  must  be  a  part  of  ths  pecq>la, 
a  part  of  their  heart  and  soul,  to  servs  Ite 
purpose.    The  program  must  be  Iflnslissrt  la 
our  prayers  and  utUlsed  in  our  work. 

To  accomplish  this  purpoee,  we  want  mora 
people  to  know  more  about  ths  varioxis  kinds 
of  programs  In  which  they  can  participate. 
They  shouldn't  have  to  write  to  a  doaen 
placea  to  get  a  simple  fact— the  fact  of 
where  can  I  apply  for  foreign  study  and 
what  must  I  offer  to  get  the  opporttmlty  to 
go.  They  shouldn't  have  to  be  graduate 
students  to  interpret  the  answer.  A  single, 
coordinated  center  should  teU  anyone,  any- 
where. In  simple  form,  and  with  explicit  di- 
rections, what  Is  available  under  any  and 
every  Govenunent  agency  for  him.  Study  in 
theee  programs,  I  believe,  was  not  Intended 
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to  be  restrloted  to  fomal  schooling.  It  Is 
to  hie  formal  cir  Informal  whichever  is  better 
for  a  partlculiir  student  and  his  feQow  men, 
at  a  particular  time. 

Everyone  wlu)  goes  abroad  imder  theee  pro- 
grams should  go  prlmarUy  as  an  ambassador 
of  good  will;  to  exchange  formal  knowledge; 
to  get  more  training;  to  share  know-how 
and  experien(«;  to  get  to  know  and  like 
people  and  have  them  learn  to  know  and  to 
like  him  and  ua.  It^  a  vast  program,  a  vast 
potential — for  all  tree  men.  Thus  far  It's 
just  been  getting  started. 

Today,  theM  programs  need  more  ax- 
acting  definition  of  purpose,  closer  coordi- 
nation, and  tliorough  streamlining  In  their 
administration. 

I  am  proud  that  Senator  Aixx  Sioth.  of 
New  Jersey,  and  I  sponsored  legislation 
many  years  a{:o  to  implement  our  ideas  on 
exchanges  of  persons,  and  knowledge  and 
skills.  I  am  proud  that  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation with  tae  today,  in  addition  to  Sena- 
tor SacrrH.  are  men  who  have  represented 
our  country  at  international  conferences; 
men  who  know  the  value  of  having  free  men 
know  ua.  They  know  the  value  of  these 
programs  for  today  and  for  the  future. 

But  what  has  been  lacking  is  a  coordi- 
nated, efficient  administrative  policy  of  these 
programs.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  superior 
work  and  devoted  eervice  of  a  few  down-to- 
earth  workers  in  theae  programa,  we  could 
not  have  done  as  much  as  we  have  done. 

We  must,  now,  (or  sound  administrative 
pmpoees,  first  coordinate  all  theee  exchange 
programs  throijgh  the  Department  of  Stete. 
Then,  we  must  assure  to  all  q\iallfled  men 
and  women  that  any  qualified  man  or  woman 
has  a  real  chance  to  share  in  this  work; 
that  selection  for  such  a  project  Is  not  a 
secret  gift  to  a  person  in  some  rarlfied 
atmosphere.  The  chance  must  be  really 
open  to  all.  Then  are  many  chances  for 
all  sorts  of  people. 

Men  and  women  In  all  walks  of  life  must 
be  helped  to  know  about  these  programs. 
This,  our  bin  helps  do  by  requiring  a  co- 
ordinated, annual  report  We  who  sponsor 
this  legislation  will  iirge  that  the  report 
be  in  part  a  slmpls  statement  telling  the 
world  what  programs  are  available,  irhat  the 
qualifications  tit  appUcante  must  be,  what 
wni  be  expectiJd  of  him.  If  he  gete  to  go; 
what  financial  help  will  be  avaUable. 

I  want  alao  to  point  out  that  our  bin  ex- 
pressly provides  for  short-  or  long-term 
study  periods.  Thousands  of  our  best  peo- 
ple— farmers,  office  workers,  factory  workers, 
railroad  men  and  cattlemen,  bankers  or 
labor  leaders,  can  not  get  away  from  their 
job  for  more  than  4  to  6  weeks.  But  they 
can  learn  much,  and  give  much  In  return, 
In  a  few  weeks'  work.  These  people  are  our 
America.  Our  bin  expreesly  recognises 
the  need  for  short-term  grante  to  have  them 
share  In  the  program. 


Ktgk  Tmt  for  a  Cluui«« 


E&'IENBION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  u>in>UMA 

IN  THE  BOU8B  OF  RBPBCBBNTA'llVBS 

Monday,  Augnat  3. 1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leate  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  hertswlth  an 
editorial  from  the  Shreveport  Journal 
of  Saturday,  August  1,  1953.  entitled 
"High  Time  for  a  Change": 

High  Txmx  vox  a  Cbahob 

The  Natlon'a  Armed  Faroes  are  getting 
ready  to  repeat  the  mistake  they  made  only 


a  few  montha  before  Rarry.  the  poUccman. 
tooted  his  whistle  for  action  In  Korea. 

During  the  next  11  months.  It  has  been 
revealed,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Fores, 
and  the  Marines  wlU  release  about  37.000 
Baeerve  officers  in  order  to  get  down  to  a 
sixe  to  fit  their  appit^niations. 

Many  of  theee  nessrvei  oOceEs  will  be  glad 
to  get  out,  but  there  are  just  as  many, 
probably,  who  would  prefer  to  remain,  and 
who  shmild  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  Army,  which  seems  to  operate  on  ths 
theory  that  it  should  keep  aU  of  ite  reserviste 
In  civilian  life  ao  utterly  disgusted  and  con- 
fused that  they  wUl  already  be  «ightii»e  mad 
when  they're  suddenly  beckoned  to  the  bat- 
tlefields, has  announced — as  might  have  been 
expected — that  most  of  the  Beeerve  oflleers 
aeparated  frcnn  the  asrvlos  voluntarily  or 
otherwise  wlU  be  first  lleutenante  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  lleutenante  from  the  BOTC. 

The  higher -ranking  Beeerve  officers,  who 
draw  more  pay  and  therefore  cause  a  greater 
dram  on  the  Army's  budget,  wlU  have  pref- 
erence in  remaining  on  duty  If  th^ 

To  understand  the  pUght  of  moat 
oOkMrs  today  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  situation  which  prevailed  whan  tbou- 
aandL  of  reserviste  were  forced  out  of  ttis 
•srvice  prior  to  Korea. 

The  Beeo-ve  oOcers  on  duty  at  that  time 
were  mosUy  thoss  who  preferred  Army  life 
over  thst  at  dvUlana.  or  vrho,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  had  remained  in  ths  service  vol- 
untarily. At  any  rate,  they  were  on  active 
duty  because  that  was  the  status  they  desir- 
ed. Many  of  them  had  hoped  to  make  a 
career  of  military  ssrvlce,  rather  than  return 
to  their  old  prewar  fObB  and  try  to  start 
over  again. 

Nevertheleea.  the  ieser»iste  were  forced 
off  duty  and  many  of  them  expsrteneed  great 
difficulty  tn  reeateblishlng  themselves  in 
dvillan  life.  By  the  time  the  Korean  war 
came  along,  however,  most  had  succeeded 
In  making  the  tranalUon. 

The  Army,  caught  with  ite  guard  down, 
didnt  even  have  enough  officers  on  duty 
to  cope  with  what  was  then  hopefuDy  re- 
garded as  a  police  action.  It  called  Beeerve 
officers  rig^t  and  left,  wtthont  regard  to  how 
much  prevlooa  duty  they  had  aerved,  or 
whether  such  duty  had  been  overseas  or 
on  the  hoaMfront.  What'e  man.  It  placed 
ite  heaviest  burden  upon  that  group  at 
Beeerve  oOloers  who  had  shown  least  inter- 
est tn  Besnve  affairs;  It  centered  Ite  calls 
upon  reserviste  who,  because  of  the  pressui'e 
of  their  civilian  poattlons  or  other  elreum- 
stanoea.  were  daaalfied  aa  "Inactive*' — re- 
sMvlsto  who.  althoQ^  unaMe  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Army%  Beeerve  training  program, 
were  keeping  their  commissions  In  order 
to  be  ready  for  duty  again  in  the  event  of 
another  all-out  war. 

Many  of  these  reeervtste  who  were  yanked 
back  to  duty  without  preparation  suflfered 
un^iAuTanted  personal  hardships.  Ttiey  left 
prosperous  buslneeses  tn  order  to  fight  a 
eecond  time  while  the  horrors  of  World  Wsr 
n  were  stlU  fresh  in  their  minds — and  while 
many  fellow  Americans  who  had  never  seen 
military  duty  or  who  had  aerved  only  a  few 
months  on  the  bame  front  were  left  tm- 
tou^ted. 

A  lot  of  the  Beeerve  officers  eaUed  tmder 
these  ccmdltlonB  wUl  never  return.  Tliey 
are  occupying  graves  now  so  that  others 
may  continue  to  enjoy  life.  And  a  lot  of 
thoee  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  alive  and 
back  In  the  States  have  found  that  their 
businesses  have  deteriorated,  or  that  the 
promotions  toward  which  ttiey  were  working 
when  they  left  have  been  awarded  to  young- 
er, more  physically  fit  men  vrho  never  liave 
served  their  country. 

Fortunately,  the  Armed  Forces  Beserve  Act 
at  1983 — a  law  for  ■WtMh  Bepresentettve 
Ov^aoH  BaooKS,  of  Shreveport.  is  greatly 
responsible — ^wUl  do  much  to  eliminate  In- 
justices in  any  future  recalls  of  reservists. 
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But  it  can  never  make  amends  for  the 
Justtoes  vrtiSch  have  already  occurred. 

like  Army  ^hoold  keep  ss  namy  as  possible 
of  Ite  reserviste  who  are  qualified  and  who 
are  wtXltng  to  nmaln  on  duty.  If  it  Is  so 
hard  pressed  for  funds  that  it  is  forced  to 
cut  strength,  then  tt  ahould  start  at  the 
top— where  the  pay  Is  big — rather  than  with 
the  first  lleutenante. 

As  for  maklrg  room  for  the  new  junior 
officers,  why  is  this  so  vltaHy  Important  at 
this  particular  thne?  Now  that  the  fighting 
is  amt.  at  least  temporarily,  why  cant  they 
take  their  places  in  reserve  pools  at  home? 

But,  if  n  Is  sbsOlutely  necessary  that  these 
new  second  lleutenante  be  brought  into  the 
service  inunedlataly,  then  why  not  promote 
the  qualified  first  Ueutenante  and  captains 
and  give  the  old  heave-ho  to  ths  heavier-paid 
officers? 

A  colonel  with  a  flew  years  of  longevity  to 
his  credit  receives  mora  than  tvrlce  as  much 
pay  aa  a  captain.  Tbm  Army  could  keep  two 
Junior  offioera  on  Ite  payroll  for  every  flirid- 
grade  officer  which  it  plans  to  retain.  And 
If  a  Junior  officer  Isnt  worth  keeping  on  sc- 
.tlve  duty,  then  he  isn^t  worth  keeping  in  ths 
Beserve. 

One  of  ttiese  days  the  Army  vrlll  have  to 
i)uit  klAing  Ite  Beserves  around.  Now  is  a 
good  time  for  the  era  to  start. 

Tlie  more  rocks  ths  Amled  Forces  can  keep 
in  thtttt  bsRVls  now,  the  fewer  they'll  have 
to  gather  up  v^en  and  if  the  <*g*^«"g  starte 
again — and  the  better  they  will  be  able  to 
select  them. 


Edwurd  EagcBc  Coz 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  irsw  TOBX 

IN  THB  U008E  OF  BSPBESBNTATIVBB    , 

Wednesday.  Maw  6,  1953 

On  the  life,  ehsracter.  and  public  senrloe 
of  Hmi.  BawjAB  Buttaws  Oox.  late  a  Bepra- 
aentatlva  from  the  Stete  of  Georgia 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  the  distlngtii^ed  gentieman 
from  Georgia  fcMr.  Coxj  I  lost  a  valued 
Iriend. 

Judge  Cox  served  faithfully  in  the 
Bouse  for  28  Tears  and  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  all  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him.  Before  coming  to  the 
House,  he  had  earned  a  fine  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  jurist,  and  statesman  in  his 
native  State  of  Georgia.  He  was  known 
f<Nr  his  forthrightness,  courage,  and  seal 
In  bduilf  of  the  principles  in  which  he 
believed  and  for  which  he  fought  so 
vigorously.  These  same  qualities  were 
to  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  came 
to  Congress  whore  he  grew  in  stature 
and  became  known  as  an  orator  of  great 
skill  and  an  active  participant  in  many 
of  the  important  debates  of  the  past 
quarter  century.  Judge  Cox  was  a  great 
patriot,  a  great  statesman,  aikd  a  beloved 
figure  in  the  House  where  he  will  be 
much  missed  and  long  remembered. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend 
win  ronember  him  best  as  a  kindly, 
thoughtful  gentleman  who  was  always 
generous  with  his  wise  oouna^  I  have 
lost  a  true  and  treawired  friend  but  my 
life  has  been  enii^ed  for  having  known 
Judge  Cox  and  his  splitt  will  remain  with 
us  always. 
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TW  A.  F.  •(  L  Mi^iMwt  •!  Alam^ 
CMirty  (Oaklaad),  56  Tmh  (Nd,  It 
StiD  VigorMf  ud  F«rwardl  Udaaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OVCALXrOUCIA 

IN  TBB  HOnSB  OF  RSPRKSSMTATiySS 
Monday.  Augtut  3. 1953 

Mr.  MTTiTiER  of  California.  Ifr. 
Speaker.  1953  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Alameda  County,  whose  head- 
quarters is  in  Oakland.  Calif. 

The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County  has  not  confhied  its  humani- 
tarian activities  to  the  field  of  labor 
betterment.  It  is  a  progressive  body  that 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
civic  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
it  was  founded.  It  actively  participates 
In  every  movement  for  civic  betterment. 
It  is  a  potent  force  for  good  in  the  east 
bay  area  of  California. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  In  the  Coiroitai- 
noHAL  Rbooko.  as  part  of  these  remarks, 
the  following  article  that  appeared  in 
the  American  Federationist.  the  official 
monthly  magazine  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  for  July  1953,  giving  a 
history  of  the  council  and  listing  some  of 
Its  activities: 
Thx  a.  F.  or  L.  MoTnmrr  op  ATAM«m  Ooxnt- 

TT     (OAKUUfB),     60     TKAmS     OLB,     l8     8TILL 

VnoBoua  ams  Pobwabd  Lookikg 

(By  John   F.   Quinn   and   Robert   S.   Aah. 
pr«cident  uid  seoretAry,  respectlTely,  Cen- 
tral Labor  Cooncil  of  Alameda  Ck>unty) 
Tbe   Central   Lebor   CoiineU   of    Alameda 
County,  CaUf ,  U  this  year  celebrating  tbe 
60th  anniversary  of  Its  founding.    One  of  Its 
most  active  delegates  Is  a  man  who  led  a 
strike  In  President  Cleveland's  time,  a  decade 
before  the  founding  of  our  eouncU.     How- 
ever, the  labor  movement  of  Alameda  Coun- 
ty looks  far  more  to  the  future  than  to  the 
past.    Alameda  County  Is, the  site  of  Oak- 
land, across  tbe  bay  from  San  Francisco. 

The  110  local  unions  affiliated  with  tbe 
central  body  count  upon  being  vlgoroiuly 
backed  by  the  council  during  their  economic 
struggles.  They  enter  with  energy  the  new 
political  life  which  has  opened  up  before 
trade  unions  In  the  past  decade  or  so,  and 
they  take  a  very  active  part  In  civic  affairs. 
Two  outstanding  economic  struggles  with- 
in the  past  decade  which  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  shaping  of  our  philosophy 
wen  the  "labor  holiday"  of  1946  and  the 
strike  a  few  years  later  against  Safeway 
Stores. 

The  1M0  struggle  aroee  as  the  result  of 
a  strike  of  clerks  against  two  big  retail  stores 
In  Oakland.  Before  It  was  over,  every  craft 
In  the  area  was  out.  The  "work  holiday" 
was  called  by  all  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unlcms  in 
Alameda  County  following  the  convoy  by  the 
Oakland  and  Berkeley  police  of  trucks  owned 
by  a  Los  Angeles  strikebreaker  outfit,  and 
was  settied  after  3  days  when  the  city  of- 
ficials agreed  that  the  scab  outfit  would  be 
forced  to  leave  the  county  and><the  police 
would  not  be  used  again  to  break  a  strike. 
The  Safeway  struggle  was  protracted,  but 
It  did  not  have  such  a  sensational  climax. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  many  repercussions,  and 
erne  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  picket  lines  la  Alameda  County. 

It  Is  typical  of  our  oouncU  that  wo  have 
vigorous  white-collar  locals  and  have  given 
them  strong  backing     The  office  employees. 


the  insurance  agents,  and  the  commercial 

have    all    shown    indomitable 

and  persistence  in  fighting  to  extend 

organisations  and  to  maintain  their 

They  have  been  given  splendid 

by  the  more  established  organized 
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big  recent  economic  struggle  was 

the  carpenters.    The  local  slBliated 

coimcil  took  part  In  a  battle  to 

a  health  and  welfare  plan  which  set 

an  impfsrtant  precedent  for  the  carpenters 

the  country. 

A.  F.  of  L.  unions  in  the  county 

progressed  to  the  extent  that  they  re- 

i  ght  of  one  as  a  fight  of  all.    We  have 

1  he  hardest  fighting  groups  of  unions 

( ountry. 

we've  had  some  big  ups  and 

downs  during  the  past  decade,  but 

in  on  the  fighting  on  the  munlci- 

,  State,  and  National  levels.    Oak- 

the   headquarters   of    the   powerful 

machine  and  Governor  Warren's 

On  the  whole,  our  unions  have 

e^iphatlcally   New  Deal   In   State   and 

affairs  and  have  giappled  with  the 

machine  in  municipal  and  county 
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>f  Oakland  labor's  notable  poUtical 

was  in  1»47,  following  tbe  work  holl- 

1946.     In  that  Oakland  municipal 

we  elected  4  councilmen,  and  1  of 

Joseph  X.  Smith,   became  mayor  of 

Oakland  presently  has  two  trade 

as  ofllelals.    The  mayor.  Clifford  B. 

Is  a  member  of  the  Sign  and  Pic- 

^ainters  Local  878,  and  Councilman 

ouell  Is  a  member  of  the  Painters 

iLocal  137. 

not  wish  to  exaggerate  our  po- 

s^ccess,  however.     As  In  so  many  other 

the  country.  It  has  been  a  somewhat 

to  get  many  good  union  leaders  and 

to  realize  that  political  action  of  an 

and  persistent  sort  Is  now  necessary 
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result  of  experience  which 
the  inadequacies  of  some  of  our 
methods,  we  are  now  engaged  in  00- 
g  with  the  Alameda  County  Building 
:k>uncll  in  building  up  the  Alameda 
Voters  League,  financed  by  regular 

paid  by  unions  voting  to  partlcl- 


of  this  plan,  we  are  starting  neigh- 
dubs   and   encouraging   members 
wives  to  discuss  in  these  clubs 
of  down-to-earth  Interest  to  them, 
is  done,  of  course,   in  cooperation 
Labor's  League  for  PoUtical  Education 
California  branch. 
^  the  recent  session  of  the  legisla- 
L.  Chllders.  business  representative 
:  hilldlng  Trades  CouncU,  gave  great 
t  tie  drive  to  educate  trade  unions  to 
wt  s  going  on  at  the  SUte  capital, 
cooilderable  number  of  Oakland  onion 
liold  poets  on  pubUc  commissions  or 
gc  vernmental  bodies.    Hugh  Rutledge. 
p  ilnters.  is  a  member  of  the  Oakland 
'     commission.    Cy  Stultlng.  of  the 
Is  on  the   Oakland   civil-service 
JvBnj  Cohelan,  of  the  milk 
Is  on  the  Berkeley  welfare  commls- 
Is  being  sent  to  England  by  the 
Dipartment  as  a  research  scholar  vtn- 
Pulbrlght  Act.     Les  Williams,  of  the 
is  on  the  Eden  Township  Hos- 
of  directors.    T.  J.  Roberts,  of  the 
engineers.  Is  secretary  of  the  re- 
I^rk  board.     Centrol  Labor  Council 
Ash  is  a  member  of  the  Alameda 
:  >robation  Committee,  and  B.  H.  Ver- 
automotive  machinists.  Is  a  mem- 
State  apprentloeahip  commission. 
<^kaudet.  of  the  typographical  union, 
recently  acting  postmaster  of  the 
dakland.    These  are  Just  some  of  the 
t|iat  come  to  mind  as  this  article  Is 
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Among  elective  public  ofBdals  we  haw 
Francis  Dunn.  Jr.,  of  the  painters,  assembly- 
man in  the  State  Legislature.  Labor 
strongly  backs  also  Assemblyman  Byron 
Rumf  ord  and  Congressman  Osown  P.  ICnxia. 

In  political  affairs  the  Alameda  County 
labor  movement  has  taken  a  strongly  Uberal 
line,  fighting  vigorously  against  all  efforts  to 
make  the  public  schools  transmission  belts 
for  McCarthylsm  and  allied  isms.  Also  we 
have  conducted  a  strong,  unswerving  fight 
against  communism  and  against  attempted 
Communist  Infiltration  of  trade  unions  or 
the  political  activities  of  labor. 

During  more  than  half  of  the  80  years  of 
the  central  body's  existence  we  have  pub- 
lished. In  cooperation  with  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  a  weekly  newspaper,  tbe  East 
Bay  Labor  Journal,  and  have  operated  tn 
connection  with  It  a  printing  establlstefient 
where  many  of  our  local  unions  havs  their 
printing  done,  tbereby  helping  to  defray  tbe 
cost  of  operating  tbe  labor  paper. 

On  the  civic  side,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  increasing  not  merely 
labor's  contribution  to  community  welfare 
services,  but  labor's  actual  share  in  the  con- 
trol and  distribution  of  the  fluids  so  raised. 
The  Central  Labor  Coimcil  was  a  pioneer  in 
demanding  the  linking  together  of  the  var- 
ious social  agencies  into  one  big  United 
Cnisade,  as  It  Is  called. 

Our  A.  P.  of  L.  representative  on  the  United 
Crusade  staff,  Raymond  R.  Colllver,  is  a  vet- 
eran labor  organiser.  He  constantiy  works 
for  a  better  understanding  by  the  social 
agencies  of  labor's  viewpoint  and  a  better 
understanding  by  the  local  labor  unions  of 
Just  what  each  social  agency  can  do  for  peo- 
ple who  meet  with  special  personal  or  f  amUy 
problems. 

There  are  only  8  or  4  health,  welfare, 
or  youth  organizations  where  we  don't  have 
rejxvsentation.  Last  year  was  the  first  at- 
tempt at  a  united  drive  for  the  various  char- 
ity organizations.  Two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  was  raised,  and  the  United  Crtuade 
officials  gave  us  credit  for  raising  one  million. 

Several  years  ago  the  Auto  Machinists. 
Local  1546,  I.  A.  of  M.,  donated  000  acres  in 
the  mountains  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the 
building  trades  unions  contributed  labor  to 
build  one  of  the  finest  Boy  Scout  wUdemass 
camps. 

Not  long  sgo.  In  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations,  a  special  labor-management-eoeial 
work  Institute  was  held.  At  this  Institute 
social  workers  and  union  representatives  got 
better  acquainted,  exchanged  ideas  and 
grievances,  and  Uid  the  foundation  for  better 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  in 
the  future. 

The  University  of  California  Institute  of 
Indxistrlal  Relations  has  on  its  advisory  board 
Jeffrey  Cohelen  and  Robert  S.  Ash  of  the 
local  labor  movement.  In  general,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  local  labor  movement 
and  that  branch  of  the  university  Is  close. 
The  Berkeley  campus  of  the  unlTersity  Is  in 
Alameda  County. 

While  our  relation  with  the  University 
of  CallfomU  has  been  cloee.  where  we  found 
it  possible  to  be  cooperative  without  giving 
up  fundamental  goals  of  the  labor  movement, 
there  have  been  some  tough  strugglee  with 
various  elements  of  the  university  also.  For 
example,  the  whole  Alameda  County  labor 
movement  backed  a  strike  of  custodians  and 
building  workers  against  the  \inlverslty  not 
many  years  ago.  That  strike  resulted  in 
better  pay  and  conditions  for  the  workers 
dlrectiy  involved  and  a  better  i^iprecUtioa 
by  some  university  ofliclals  of  the  determina- 
tion with  which  (vganlsed  labor  stands  by 
its  own. 

For  years  we  Joined  in  the  protect  of 
California  labor  against  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  labor  representatives  on  the  xmi- 
verslty's  board  of  regents.    Nor  has  it  been 
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very  long  sinos  this  flgbt  was  won  and  O.  J. 
Baggsrty.  secretary-treasurer  ot  the  Califor- 
nia State  Federation  of  Labor,  went  on  the 
board  of  regents. 

Labor  has  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  uni- 
versity affairs  at  all  times.  Tlte  bay  area 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  world's  largest 
bank  and  the  Hearst  chain  of  newspapers, 
and  regents  representing  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica and  Hearst  viewpoint  have  always  been 
powerful  in  the  conduct  of  the  university's 
affairs. 

Tb  give  Just  one  instance,  the  notortoos 
Associated  Farmeis.  one  of  the  wont  labor- 
hsting  organisations  in  the  Nation,  have 
long  tried  to  make  the  university's  college 
of  agriculture  in  effect  their  headquarters. 
The  Associated  FWmen  wne  founded  as  the 
result  of  advice  given  by  a  former  dean  of 
the  coUege  of  agriculttue. 

Perhape  as  part  of  our  movement's  civic 
contribution  we  should  dte  the  fact  that 
women  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs.  Mrs.  Edna  LaUement 
of  the  building  service  workers  is  the  first 
vice  president  of  the  central  labor  council, 
and  she  and  another  woman  unionist.  Miss 
MarUyn  Anglin.  of  the  oOce  employees,  are 
on  the  council's  esaeuttve  committee.  Theae 
two  and  other  labor  women  are  very  im- 
portant In  tbe  affairs  of  affiliated  local 
unions. 

The  oouneU  Includes  delegates  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  and  C.  L.  Dellums.  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  nieeptng  Car  Porteis  Is  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  Alameda  County 
Voters  League.  Byron  Romford,  a  member 
of  the  State  aseambly  previously  mentioned. 
Is  very  popular  with  oar  people. 

Amraig  those  of  our  delegates  who  are  very 
active  la  civic  affairs.  Ed  Clancy,  of  the 
teamsters  (news  drivers),  should  be  men- 
tioned. Claney  has  long  eervad  on  the  Boy 
Scout  board  In  hie  home  dty  of  Alameda 
and  has  lately  been  very  active  in  building 
up  a  strong  cerebral  palsy  organisation. 

As  many  oentral  bodies  do,  we  welcome 
brief  fllm  ehowlngs  and  addressee  at  our 
meetings  by  «Kp«rts  repreeenting  such  or- 
ganisations as  those  angaged  In  flgbting 
heart  disease,  eanoer.  tuberculosis,  etc. 
Statesmen  who  pass  through  our  world  port 
have  also  been  heard.  We  think  of  a  central 
labor  body  as  not  only  a  powerful  eooBomle 
organisation  capable  of  giving  Its  affiliated 
tmions  becking  in  time  of  trouble  bat  aleo 
as  a  dvle  educational  groop  In  which  oar 
members  learn  much  by  listening  to  and 
asking  questions  of  leaders  in  many  lines 
of  economic,  poUtical.  and  dvlc  activity. 

Some  of  the  employers  with  whom  Ala- 
meda County  labor  has  engaged  in  intense 
struggles  are  also  among  those  with  whom 
tiar  people  cooperate  dosely  In  apprentloe- 
ahip training  and  in  the  big  annual  appren- 
tice gradoatkm  held  tn  the  Osklanrt  Audi- 
torium. 

Part  of  our  mutual  educational  poUey— 
tf  that  Is  what  it  might  be  caDed— Is  to 
avoid  Bending  only  the  higher  officers  of  the 
council  to  the  varioas  educational  institotss 
conducted  for  labor  people.  Thus,  the  an- 
nual week-long  summer  institute  held  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  CaUfomla  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  UnlTcrstty  of  OaU- 
f  omla  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  has 
for  some  years  been  attended,  as  delegates 
whoee  way  Is  paid  by  the  eoandl.  by  younger 
and  new  ofilcers  of  smaller  unions. 

Our  feeling  Is  that  it  Is  important  for  the 
smaUer  locals,  not  flnandaUy  too  wdl  ee- 
tabllshed,  to  get  adequate  opportxinlty  tot 
sound  and  broad  training  of  their  officers. 
We  do  not  wish  to  become  institutionalised 
in  the  adverse  sense — ^that  Is.  to  have  aU 
things  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  council 
officers  or  oldtimera. 

It  should  be  streesed,  however,  that  some 
of  our  older  members  are  among  our  most 
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staff  of  tbe  councU  la  a 

eapadty  Is  William  Opoonet  of  the  colinary 

workers,  who  served  27  yean  ss  elseted  seo- 

retery  of  oar  ooondL    AnotlMr  Is  William  P. 

Fee.  of  the  mUk-wa«on  driven.  26  yean  an 

officer  and  now  aesl stent  seeietary  of  the 

eounell.  known  for  many  jwsu  In  the  local 

labor  movement. 

Much  older  than  theee  eomparattvely 
young  men  Is  T.  J.  (Tommy)  Roberts.  88 
yean  old  and  often  called  the  moet  active 
of  our  younger  men.  Tommy  Is  secretary 
of  the  regional  park  board,  and  it  Is  he  to 
whom  we  referred  as  the  man  who  was  a 
strike  leader — the  great  railroad  strike— la 
President  Cleveland's  time. 

Tommy  regularly  gets  op  In  coundl, 
whether  It  be  the  buUdlng  tradee  or  the 
central  labor — and  he  sits  m  on  both— and 
asks  why  we  younger  people  dont  get  a 
move  on. 

We  in  Alameda  County  feel  that  we  have 
a  right  to  face  the  future  with  a  reaeonahle 
degree  of  confidence.  We  an  strongly  rooted 
in  the  past,  active  in  the  preeent,  and  hope- 
ful for  the  future — but  hopeful  only  If  labor 
throxaghout  the  United  Statee  conttnoss  to 
realise  the  menace  of  reaction  with  which 
it  Is  now  confronted. 
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Moiiday,  Avinut  3. 19S3 

Ur.  RATBURN.  lir.  Speaker.  It  U 
with  great  constraint  that  I  say  this 
Ocmgress  is  unhappy  as  it  heads  hmne. 
It  is  without  restraint  that.  I  say  my 
Republican  colleagues  have  my  full  sym- 
pathy, because  they  return  to  face  their 
ooDsUtuents  knowing  that  they  have 
failed  to  kCQ)  their  1952  campaign 
pledges. 

The  Republicans  promlaed  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  budget  is  more  unbal- 
anced than  they  found  it 

They  pixunlsed  to  reduce  taxes. 
Taxes  have  not  been  reduced.  Actually, 
they  have  been  increased  by  an  exten- 
aion  of  taxes. 

They  promised  to  stabilize  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Prices  of  many  eom- 
modities  are  rising.  The  cost-of-living 
Index  is  at  an  all-time  high.  Farm  in- 
come is  down  14  percent. 

They  promised  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  Instead  they  have  asked  Congress 
to  increase  it 

They  promised  a  new  foreign  policy. 
No  new  foreign  policy  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  under  Republican  adminis- 
tration of  the  Truman-Acheeon  policy 
we  are  losing  friends  we  need  abroad. 

They  talked  about  the  mistakes  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam.  Let  as  pray  that 
we  may  not  have  to  talk  ot  mistakes  of 
tbe  uneasy  truce  in  Korea. 

Tliey  promised  a  new  fturm  policy. 
They  have  produced  none.  Di  tad,  the 
farmers  are  unhappy  over  the  way  Re- 
puUicans  are  administering  the  present 
laws. 


They  praniaed  a  new  tax  program. 
It  has  not  Yteea  presented.  The  only 
reductiOD  now  in  sight  for  tbe  individual 
taxpayer  Is  ttiat  which  wQl  come  in 
January,  as  written  into  law  by  a  Demo- 
cratic controlled  Congreas.  Even  this 
relief  will  be  wiped  out  if  the  Republicans 
impose  a  sales  tax,  which  they  are  con- 
sidering. 

One  promise  the  administration  made 
has  been  fulfilled.  Tbe  RcpubUcans 
promised  hard  money.  Tliey  have  made 
it  harder  to  get  They  increased  interr 
est  rates  all  along  the  line.  Everybody's 
budget  has  been  increased  by  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

The  Republicans  have  made  It  more 
difficult  and  more  costly  for  States,  cities, 
and  counties  to  raise  money  for  sorely 
needed  public  improv«nents. 

In  one  bond  issue,  the  RepubUcuis 
latched  onto  the  badcs  of  individuals  as 
wdl  as  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments a  new  burden  of  big>^i>r  interest 
rates  for  years  to  come. 

They  raised  interest  rates  on  the  little 
fellow,  the  home  buyer  and  the  farmer. 
But  the  l^g  bankers  and  financiers  are 
doing  well. 

At  the  same  time  the  Republicans' 
fiscal  policies  drove  down  the  value  at 
Government  bonds  below  par.  Tliey  de- 
creased tbe  value  of  outstanding  bonds 
and  stocks  in  American  enterprises  by 
many  billions  of  dollars.  Yet  the  Re- 
publicans insisted  that  they  wanted  to 
induce  savings  and  thrift 

In  assaying  the  so-called  accomplish- 
ments of  this  first  session  of  the  Re- 
publican C(»gress.  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  all  but  two  Important  measures 
ttiacted  were  but  extensions  at  policies 
and  laws  initiated  by  Democratic  Con- 


They  passed  the  submerged  on  land 
legislation  and  the  administration  meas- 
ure to  admit  214,000  additional  immi- 
grants. 

We  Democrats  are  credited  with  sup- 
porting President  Eisenhower's  legisla- 
tive program.  We  were  not  voting  for 
or  against  President  Eisenhower.  We 
were  voting  for  national  defense  and 
American  foreign  policy,  as  we  always 
voted  under  previous  administrations. 
We  voted  for  reciprocal  trade,  for 
strengthened  Armed  Forces,  and  for  aid 
lor  our  friends  abroad. 

We  considered  this  program  vital  to 
the  security  of  our  Natioo. 

On  tbe  foreign-aid  approi»riation  bUI. 
40  more  Democrats  than  Republicans 
voted  for  President  Eisenhower's  budget 
Etghty-«ne  Republicans  voted  against  it 
More  Democrats  than  RepubUcans  voted 
for  the  reciprocal  trade  prognxn. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  House 
cut  det&aae  to  a  dangerous  low — a  billioa 
d<rilars  below  the  President's  own  request 

It  is  evident  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  not  unified  t>ehind  its  President  and 
for  the  most  part  his  program  has  been 
laid  over  to  the  next  session. 

ThB  American  voters  donanded  a 
change  in  last  November's  election. 
Tbey  are  getting  it— with  a  vengeance. 

And  that  Is  why  I  say  this  Repohiiean 
Oongrees  is  unhappy,  and  so,  too.  auiBt 
be  the  President. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MSW  TOBX 

Uf  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKFRBSKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  fighting  In  K(»ea  is  at  an  end.  and 
we  hope  permanently,  the  following 
report  should  be  studied  by  Congress. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  December  13,  1952. 
Foft  NiCBOKS,  It's  a  Nsw  Asmt  Mow 
(By  Ernest  Lelser) 

BAS  THS  ASICT'S  irO-SaOKaBATIOir  POUCT  MASS 

Barm  Tjms  or  oxn  taumo  soLoms? — do  gi's 

UXX     TRK     FLAHf BAS     XT     BXIOHTKlfKS     OB 

BBDUCXD  BACXAL  TBTSICNST BBBX  IS  A  BBTOBT 

VBOM  A  coBBBSPommrr  who  spbmt  a  month 
WITH  anxxs  umra  ik  cbbmakt 

(Tbe  "Integrated"  Army:  Reporting  from 
the  front  lines  in  Korea,  in  an  article  titled 
"how  do  ova  Negro  troops  meastire  up?"  (in 
the  June  18.  1951.  Post),  Associate  Editor 
Harold  Martin  offered  strong  evidence  for 
8  conclusions:  (1)  Negro  soldiers  were  in- 
dividually as  heroic,  intelligent  and  able  as 
any  other  American  soldiers.  (2)  All -Negro 
troop  units  had,  on  the  whole,  poor  combat 
records.  <S)  The  obvious  solution  to  this 
paradox  appeared  to  be  abolition  of  segrega- 
tion. 

(Since  that  time  the  United  S totes  Army 
has  aboliahed  racial  segregation  in  more  and 
mors  imlts— such  as  the  272d  Field  Artillery 
Battalion,  whose  particular  case  is  disc\i8sed 
In  this  article.  Mr.  Lelser  offers  evidence 
on  whether  or  not  integration — as  opposed  to 
segregation — is  workable  in  an  army  which, 
first  of  aU,  must  be  an  efficient  fighting 
machine. — ^The  editors.) 

HxmxLBXBo,  GxBMAirr. — ^Tell  one  of  the 
generals  commanding  the  United  Stotes 
forces  In  Europe  that  he  and  his  brother 
brass  are  staging  a  social  revolution  among 
the  half-million  Americans  posted  to  duty 
over  here  and  he  will  profess  the  greatest 
astonishment. 

"Why,  we  are  Just  implementing  a  routine 
directive  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in 
an  ordinary  way,"  he  will  reply,  as  though 
It  were  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

This  snswer  deserves  to  rank  with  the  un- 
derstotements  of  all  time.  Routine?  To 
take  some  35,000  Negroes  who  previously  had 
been  carefully  segregated,  as  a  point  of  offi- 
cial policy,  and  suddenly  mix  them  in  to- 
gether with  their  white  fellow  Americans,  to 
w<»'k  and  live  together  around  the  clock. 
Ordinary?  To  effect  this  far-reaching  pro- 
gram so  swiftly  and  unobtrusively  that  few 
outside  those  directly  involved  have  even 
been  aware  ot  what  was  going  on. 

It  may  be  a  paradox  that  the  staff  plan- 
ners of  the  United  Stotes  Army  in  Europe 
refuse  to  recognise  the  dimensions  of  the 
task  they  are  performing— and  that  the 
very  matter  of  factness  of  their  approach 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  Its  success  thxis 
far.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  this  "ordi- 
nary implementation  of  a  routine  directive" 
does  add  up  to  a  revolution  in  race  relations 
and  appears  to  be  setting  a  pattern  not  yet 
equaled  elsewhere  in  o\ir  Armed  Forces  or 
anywhere  in  our  country. 

It  means,  among  other  things,  that  when 
an  infantry  rifle  company  is  out  on  maneu- 
vers at  the  edge  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
beds  down  for  the  night.  Pvt.  Gerald  Wash- 
ington. Negro,  and  Pvt.  Richard  Smith,  a 
white  lad  from  Georgia,  may  pitch  their 
two-man  tent  together  and  no  one  wHl  give 
the  matter  a  second  thought.  Don't  Smith 
and  Washington  have  adjacent  bunks  when 
««•  back  in  the  barracks?     It  means 
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the  wife  of  a  Negro  lieutenant 

a   gun   section    in   the   699th 

Artillery  Battalion  bangs  out  her  wash 

the  Army  apartments  on  the  wooded 

outside   Schwftbisch   Omlind.  she   will 

casually  with  the  wife  of  a  white  offl- 

the  same  integrated  battery,  who  lives 

flat  upstairs.     It  means,  as  a  Negro 

sergeant,   the  top  kick  of   a  predoml- 

whlte    outfit,    comnnented    thought- 

We  got  1  Army  over  here  now.     We 

have  a — 1  white  and  1  black — no  more." 
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shall  he  equalit]/  of  treatment  •  •  •" 

Is  not  the  Armed  Forces'  first  experi- 

in  integration.     It  was  back  In   1948 

President  Truman  Issued  an  Executive 

that  henceforth  "there  shall  be  equality 

and  opportunity  for  all  persons 

Armed  Forces  without  regard  to  race." 

1960.  a  special  President's  committee 

to  oversee  the   services'   Imposition 

policy  reported  considerable  progress 

I  Iready  been  made  by  the  Navy  and  the 

]  'orce.     Even    the    Army,    with   ito   far 

Negro  enlistment,  was  beginning  to 

In  the  direction  ordered,  the  commit- 

at  that  time.    Since  then  the  Army 

tut  integration  to  the  test  of  combat 

The  European  Command  is  actu- 

of  the  last  to  be  integrated — In  fact, 

were  charges  by  Negro  groups  of  beel- 

on  the  part  of  military  authorities 

lere. 

the  program  as  it  is  being 
out  today  among  the  United  Stotes 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  is 
notable  in  three  respecto.    Once 
it  is  going  further,   faster,  than   in 
other  command.    It  Is  toklng  place  in 
sensitive  areas,  in  lands  whose  peo- 
been  indoctrinated  by  noisy  Com- 
propagsmda  to  believe  that  lynching 
standard  method  of  treatment  for  Ne- 
In   the   United   Stotes.     When    Euro- 
see  white  and  black  American  soldiers 
comradeship  in  arms  today,  our 
prestige  is  raised.     And,  finally,  no- 
has  the  program   been  implemented 
less  fuss  aiul  friction — and  with  as  little 
attention.  • 

Army's  directive  to  begin  the  Integra- 
)rogram  was  cabled  from  Washington  to 
European     Command — EUCOM — head- 
then    In    Heidelberg,    last    March. 
>rogram  was  inaugurated  officially  the 
April.    Barely  a  month  later,  a  score 
all-Negro  unite  had  already  been 
up  and  several  thousand  Negro  offi- 
i.nd  soldiers  had  been  spread  out  in  all 
1  rhite  combat  divisions  and  supporting 
of  the   United  Stotes   Seventh   Army, 
mans  our  frontline  in  Exirope.    Yet 
the   platoon  of  American   newsmen 
Germany — an    Importont    part   of 
assignment  is  to  report  the  activities 
forces  here — not  one  realized  what  was 
on  under  his  nose  until  the  conunand 
a  farewell  review  for  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
in  early  May,   Just   before   Ike 
ip  Ills  SHAPE  assignment  to  return  to 
and  politics. 

way  you  Judged  It,  that  review  was 

ve  one.     The  weather  was  per- 

The  setting — the  Army's  pine-fringed 

stAditim  near  Frankfiut — was  Ideal. 

7  guns  exploded  their  salute  to  the 

conunander.  the  100  Jeto  whooshed 

his  head,  the  4,000  picked  troops  be- 

Iheir  march  by,   all  with  split-second 

The  troops   themselves,   including 

battalion  from  each  of  the  line 

strode  by  the  reviewing  stond  with 

bearing,  and  military  spit  and 

rarely  matched  by  the  Armed  Forces 

United  Stotes.    But  what  made  the 

uniquely  eye  catching  was  the  fact 

lere  and  there,  as  the  steel -helmeted 

marched  by,  you  noticed  Negro 

Interspersed  at  random  among  the 

Over  here  was  a  colored  corporal. 

for  a  rank  ci  whlto  soldiers;  there. 

hidden   by   th*  two  whlto  soldiers 
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who  flanked  htm  In  the  marclilng  eolnmna,- 
was  a  black-skinned  privato;  out  there  In- 
front  was  a  Negro  lieutonant  marching 
alongside  the  white  officers. 

This  was  the  first  clue  that  EUCOM  had 
given  corretpondento  of  the  momentous 
project  it  was  undertoklng. 

"Oh,  so  you  spotted  It?"  a  senior  officer 
grinned  when,  my  Int-rest  stirred  by  what 
I  hsul  leen  at  the  Eisenhower  review.  X 
asked  whst  was  going  on.  "No;  we  havent 
exactly  tried  to  keep  It  secret.  If  so,  w* 
wouldn't  have  had  the  colored  boys  march- 
ing in  their  new  unite  at  the  parade.  But. 
well,  we  didn't  see  any  sense  in  putting  out 
publicity  on  the  program  while  it  was  J\ist 
getting  started.  Tell  the  people  they're  In- 
volved In  something  big,  they  Just  get  stirred 
up' 

The  month  I  spent,  sometime  thereaftar. 
traveling  around  Uermany  to  see  for  myself 
how  Integration  was  working  provided  am* 
pie  evidence  of  the  command's  success  la 
keeping  Ito  soldiers  and  their  families  from 
getting  stirred  up.  "We  got  the  order."  on* 
battalion  commander  from  the  deep  South 
shrugged  when  I  questioned  him.  "We  got 
detailed  instructions  for  carrying  it  out  and 
a  time  limit  to  do  It  In.    And  that  was  it." 

Just  how  is  this  inconspicuous  revolution 
being  carried  through?  WEai^i  are  the  de<- 
tolled  Instructions  and  h<^w  a^  they  exe- 
cuted? The  case  history  of  the  37ad  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  before  Integration  • 
Negro  unit,  offers  an  answer  to  these  qua*- 
tions. 

The  372d  was  known  as  strictly  an  eight'- 
baU  outfit.  It  wss  a  National  Guard  bat- 
tallon  and  the  performance  of  Ite  600  oflloen 
and  men  was  almost  a  caricature  of  the  un- 
pleasant  picture  crusty  military  profession- 
als  draw  of  guardlste  in  general  and  alU 
Negro  unite  in  particular.  Ite  efficiency  re« 
porte  were  consistently  miserable.  Ite  record 
on  the  artUlery  firing  range  was  one  of  th« 
lowest  In  the  command.  The  men's  be- 
havior was  a  combination  of  the  righteous 
indignation  shown  by  so  many  Guard  unite 
upon  unexpected  recall  to  overseas  duty,  th« 
indifference  of  those  merely  sweating  out 
their  retiu-n  home  plus  the  special  what- 
the-hell  attitude  of  men .  keenly  aware  th« 
white  brass  dismissed  them — in  the  cold 
military  terminology — as  Just  another 
"Race  n"  unit.  In  January,  low  morale  and 
alack  discipline  reached  their  climax.  Angry 
imrest  swept  the  picturesque  little  Swablan 
town  in  which  the  273d  was  stationed  wheo 
two  local  fraulelns  were  raped  by  groups  ot 
unidentified  Negro  soldiers. 

To  this  unhappy  outfit,  as  to  a  score  of 
others  scattered  between  the  Rhine  and  th« 
Russian  sons,  the  order  came  down  from  th« 
Seventh  Army  headquarters  one  dsy  in  mld- 
Aprll: 

First:  Prepare  for  immediate  shipment  to 
the  Bremerhaven  pwtt  of  embarkation  all 
those  enlisted  men  who  were  due  for  return 
to  the  United  Stotes  in  30  days  or  less.  In 
the  case  of  the  272d,  this  amounted  to  30 
percent  of  battalion  strength,  and  theaa 
men  were  hustled  out  on  their  way  boma 
within  a  few  days. 

Second.  Make  a  list  of  key  personnel— 
qualified  officers,  good  noncoms  and  pri- 
vates— to  remain  In  the  battalion.  Thea* 
men,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  272d.  were  to  total 
another  30  percent  of  authorized  battalion 
strength. 

Third.  Submit  a  roster  of  the  remaining 
names,  which  in  this  case  totoled  60  percent 
of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  battolion.  to  the 
personnel  officer  of  the  Seventh  Army.  Army. 
in  txirn.  divided  this  roster  into  four  packeto 
and  Issued  orders  for  each  packet  to  move 
out  within  3  days  to  a  different  artillery 
battalion — formerly  composed  entirely  of 
white  soldiers — there  to  be  Integrated  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  In  fact,  the  colored  non- 
coms  and  privates  were  to  move  right  into 
the  Jobs  left  open  by  noncoms  and  privates 
of  the  four  whit*  battaUons  who.  In  their 
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torn,  had  bMB  put  tn  paeketa  and  sent  a* 
TBpUtOMnMito  Xor  the  STSd.  In  all  eases. 
MBtgnment  to  a  packet  was  baaed  Imperaon- 
ally  on  military  ooeupatlonal  special  num- 
ber— the  Job  tbe  man  did  In  the  Army— to 
avoid  outcriM  ot  prejudice  or  favoritism. 
As  this  worked  out  In  the  aTSd,  one  day 
there  was  a  slaable  exodus  from  the  out- 
fit's hilltop  Kaaame  of  those  men  bo\md  for 
the  boat  home.  A  couple  of  days  later  there 
was  the  grand  departure  of  all  the  Negro 
soldiers  bound  for  new  outflte,  and  the  bleak 
stone  barracks  ware  lonely  and  deserted,  ex- 
cept for  the  90  percent  of  stoy-beblnda. 
Then,  still  In  the  same  week,  the  railroad 
stotlon  down  In  the  town  disgorged  tha 
four  packeto  of  replacemente  from  the  white 
battolions  and  the  Kasame  was  again  abustla 
with  hectic  activity  as  the  new  arrivals  met 
their  new  comrades  and  began  to  learn  tbdr 
way  around. 

The  men.  white  and  black,  had  been  thor- 
oughly briefed  on  thalr  new  a— Ignmento  by 
oflleers  who  strsssed  It  was  a  commuutwlde, 
and  an  Inayltable.  changa. 

"Tou'va  all  known— or  should've  known^ 
fcr  a  long  wblla  that  this  was  coming."  one 
white  pa^at  was  told  before  shipment  to  tha 
27ad.  "Thore'fe  nothing  you  or  anyone  else. 
Including  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  can  do  about  It  now,  except 
take  It  easy  and  make  It  work." 

And  tha  Negro  oflBcos  and  noncoms  who 
had  remained  in  the  STSd  were  called  In  by 
the  battalion  commander.  Lt.  Ool.  Jmtk  8. 
Blocker,  a  aqtiara-Jawcd  white  southerner, 
and  told.  "This  Is  what  your  people  have 
wanted  for  a  long  time.  Now,  whether  It 
works  or  Is  a  monumantal  foul-up  Is  going  to 
depend  very  considerably  on  you — your 
qualities  of  laadershlp.  your  patience,  how 
hard  you  work.  Tou'ra  not  going  to  be 
segregated  any  mora  bacauaa  ot  tha  color  ot 
your  skin.  And  you're  not  ffotng  to  be  shel- 
tered by  It  either." 

Simple  and  matter-of-course  as  were  these 
observations,  they  wars  almost  flowery  com- 
pared to  tha  way  the  typical  commander 
stoted  the  situation.  Take  0(4.  Ralph  Zwlck- 
er.  then  commanding  oOcer  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry DlvlBlan'S  18th  Infantzy  Regiment. 
Zwlcker  called  bis  troops  togathar,  explained 
to  them  what  was  to  happen,  and  than,  with 
tha  fabulous  finality  that  Is  only  to  be  found 
in  miUtary  phraseology,  said.  "Now,  men.  I 
want  you  to  understand  this  dearly,  because 
It's  an  order.  In  this  Integration  program 
there  wiu  be  no  troubla." 
And  there  was.  In  fact,  wy  Uttla  tronbla. 
Nowhara  was  that  fact  more  evident  than 
taxthearad.  There  was  noticeable  touchinees 
for  the  fliat  few  daya.  In  view  ot  tha  sheer 
newness  ot  tba  situation,  not  to  mention  tha 
radical  payeholaglcal  adjustmente  It  required. 
It  would  have  been  Incredible  bad  this  not 
bean  so.  For  one  corporal,  a  whlto  boy  from 
Mississippi.  It  was  quite  a  shock  to  discover 
that  tha  ooxnlpotent  top  aergent  of  Able 
Battery,  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  waa 
a  very  black,  vary  tou^.  Negro.  Similarly, 
the  new  arrivals  in  the  battery  required  time 
to  get  used  to  the  idea  that  "The  Man"— as 
the  soldier  designates  his  conxmander — was 
a  Negro  captain,  llxere  were  no  violent  out- 
burste,  but  tbera  was  aome  grunxbllng  and 
griping. 

For  black  and  whlto  alike,  it  opened  up  a 
new  dimension  to  discover  that  the  guy  who 
bunked  next  to  you,  who  stood  beside  you  In 
the  chow  line,  and  sat  beside  you  in  the  mess 
hall,  who  gave  or  took  your  orders,  who  passed 
ammo  to  you  dxxrlng  fliiixg  practice  on  the 
range,  who  shared  a  latrine  detoll  with  you. 
and  who  played  against  you  in  the  pool  tour- 
nanxent  down  at  the  service  club  wss  scMXxe- 
body  of  opposite  color,  from  whom  aoclal 
toboo  had  kept  you  apart  for  generations 
past. 

Nevertholeas.  both  tha  touChlneaa— which 
was  not  often  real  bostUity— «xxd  the  nov- 
elty wore  off  with  surprising  rapidity.  Off 
duty,  whlto  soldier  would  most  frequently— 


tet  not  alwaya— pair  off  with  irtxlte.  and 
Nagro  would  team  up  with  Negro  to  go  down 
Into  tha  town  for  a  ba«r  at  the  local  Oastbans 
or  a  dato  with  their  traulalna.  But  Intar- 
nilngltng.  on  tba  Job  and  In  the  barracks,  waa 
complete. 

No  altercation  between  whlto  and  Kegro 
soldiers  has  been  reowded  in  the  incident 
nportB  of  the  27ad  since  the  Integration  of 
the  battolion  was  xmdertaken.  I  thought 
that,  on  thia  matter,  the  soldiers  themselves 
might  be  more  reliable  aources  than  the  Inci- 
dent reporta.  And.  sure  eixough,  there  was 
one  brawl  which  badnt  been  registered  on 
the  books. 

It  seenxs  that  In  a  Gasthaus  oixe  xxlght  a 
whlto  lad — a  northenxer.  Incidentally — ^had 
a  couple  of  beers  too  nxany  and  was  stag- 
gering through  the  aisle  when  he  biunped 
against  a  Negro  aeatad  at  a  table  with  a  man 
from  his  gun  sectioix.  a  white  soldier.  The 
dnmk  began  to  direct  a  stream  of  prof  ana 
abuse  at  the  colored  soldier,  askiixg  bel- 
ligerently If  he  didnt  "know  enough  to 
make  room  for  a  white  man."  But  before 
the  Negro  could  even  reply,  hla  white  com- 
panion la^ad  from  his  chair,  grabbed  the 
druixk  by  the  shirt  front  and  pushed  him  out 
through  the  Gasthaus  door.  "You  nxake 
trouble  for  anyoixa  In  my  section,  youll 
flnd  yourself  shy  sonxe  front  teeth,  Mac." 
the  astounded  drunk  was  wanxad.  The  inci- 
dent ended  right  there. 

In  the  European  Conxnxand  aa  a  whole 
there  have  been,  certaixxly,  some  ixssty  word 
and  fist  flghte  between  Individual  Negro  and 
white  soldiers,  as  there  were  before,  and  as 
there  are.  also,  between  soldiers  of  the  sanxe 
color.  In  late  October  two  bloody  weekeixd 
brawls  broke  out  between  some  40  Negro 
and  whlto  OFs — from  segregated  uixlto.  in- 
cidentally— at  enlisted  men's  clubs  ixear 
Ludwlgsburg.  This  has  been  the  worst  sxwh 
flare-up  thus  far.  But  in  general  the  pat- 
tern coixfortns  to  that  set  in  the  373d. 
Thus  far  there  has  not  been  a  slixgle  nxajor 
incident  traceable  to  Integration.  And  in 
fact,  with  emphasis  placed  today  on  allegi- 
ance to  uzxlt  rather  than  to  color,  the  frtc- 
tloxu  and  antagonisnxs  which  lay  behlixd 
race  confUcte  in  the  past  have  been  sub- 
stontially  reduced.  Examine  the  record  ot 
an  outflt  of  aome  18.000  men,  like  the  1st 
Infantry  Division.  Since  the  program  be- 
gan, the  race  question  has  not  entered  into 
a  single  court  nxartlal  anywhere  in  the  di- 
vision and  it  haa  figured  in  only  a  few  eases 
where  minor  company  punishment  was  ad- 
mlixlstered. 

The  1st  Division — the  Big  Red  One  which 
is  Anxerlca's  ace  izxfantry  outfit  in  Europe— 
also  shows  the  other  side  of  the  integra- 
tion coin.  The  272d  was  a  relatively  snxall. 
compact  all-Negro  ixnlt  which  was  converted 
into  a  "nxixed"  IxattaUon.  Tha  1st  is  a 
sprawling  orgaxxlzatlon.  scattered  over  htux- 
dreds  of  square  miles  of  the  German  Laixd- 
scape.  Before  integration  It  had  not  a  alixgla 
Negro  in  Ite  ranks. 

Bxit  although  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
gram were  necessarily  different  in  the  Big 
Red  One  fronx  what  they  were  in  the  STSd 
FA.  the  resulte  were  the  sanxe.  It  took  Just  3 
weeks,  MaJ.  Gen.  Thonxas  8.  Tlmbemxan, 
the  division  commander,  told  me  matter-of- 
factly.  for  about  1.400  Negro  soldiers  to  be 
received  in  the  division,  processed  through 
Ite  replacement  conxpany.  and  sent  out  into 
the  line  outfite.  The  general's  G-1 — per- 
sonnel officer — showed  me  a  chart  which 
traced  the  movement  of  the  new  men  out 
Into  every  regiment,  every  battalion,  every 
company.  The  only  divlslotxal  unite  Into 
which  Negroes  had  not  been  Integrated  were 
the  scout-dog  platoon,  the  counter-intelli- 
gence detachnxent.  and  the  division  band. 
"And  you  may  be  sura  tbeyll  be  in  tbosa 
outfite.  too.  as  soofx  as  we  ge^soma  in  with 
the  proper  qualificatloixs."  the  G-1.  Lt.  OoL 
Melvin  Brown,  declared. 

Impressive  as  was  the  statistical  evidence 
I  received  at  division  of  aeross-tha-board 
integration,  at  least  in  tba  enlisted  ranks. 
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it  was  when  I  got  down  Into  tha  reglmeate 
and  line  companlea — tha  fighting  oora  ot  tha 
Big  Red  One — ^that  I  eould  reaUy  paroalve 
the  transformation  which  had  been  wrought. 

From  a  window  in  regimental  headquartera 
of  the  18th  infantry  I  oould  see  integration 
tha  way  stotistics  could  never  show  it.  Tba 
window  louked  out  on  a  dusty  parade  ground. 
On  one  oorxxer  of  It  waa  a  platoon — mostly 
white,  but  with  a  few  Negroes  scattered  In 
tt^-doing  doae -order  drill  to  the  oomnxands 
of  an  ebony«sklimed  aergeant.  Across  tha 
field  a  Softball  game  was  underway,  black 
and  whlto  soldiers  mixed  with  chackarboaid 
effect. 

Adjacent  to  the  Improvlaed  ball  diamond 
a  couple  of  soldl«-  cooks — ons  white,  the 
other  Negro — emerged  from  the  mess  hall. 
The  arm  of  the  white  soldier  was  draped 
casually  over  the  colored  lad's  back  ss  they 
smoked  and  watched  tba  ganxe.  Down  be- 
yond the  parade  ground  in  a  nxotor  pool, 
white  and  Negro  mechanics  were  clambering 
over  some  big  Pershing  tanks,  sharing  the 
dirty  Job  of  getting  tham  ready  for  a  regi- 
mental review. 

Progress  has  been  swift  and  substantial, 
but,  as  this  article  is  written,  the  USARKUB — 
United  Stotes  Army  In  Kurope — program  la 
by  no  means  complete.  It  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  special  rapidity  in  combat 
tuxlto.  but  has  lagged  in  the  behlnd-tha- 
Uixes  service  outfito.  And  it  is  In  these  lat- 
ter organizations  that  Nsgro  soldiers  have 
been  heavily  concentrated.  At  the  beginning 
of  1052.  for  example,  only  4  of  the  Seventh 
Army's  48  Infancy  battolloixs  were  "Race 
n"  unite.  whUe  33  of  Ite  S5  tnick  com- 
panies were  compoeed  of  Nagroaa. 

Today,  therefore,  a  reporter  still  aaea  many 
of  these  all-Negro  truck  companiee — which 
in  theae  parte  are  virtually  the  synxbol  of 
aegregatton — and  many  Negro  engineer  bat- 
tolions. where  soldiering  oonslste  In  the  nxaln 
ot  heavy  manual  labor.  USABSUR  head- 
quarters' aU -Negro  honor-guard  platoon, 
famed  for  a  sUent.  precision  rifle  drill  which 
tha  cynical  complain  Is  nxora  mxislc  hall 
than  mUltary.  Is  also  still  intact. 

Still,  the  program  Is  already  suffldantly 
advanced  to  make  examination  of  Ite  effecte 
poaslMe.  Thoae  resulte  have  been  far-reach- 
Ixxg  In  the  social  and  psychological  realnxs. 
but  none  are  more  Inxportont — since,  after 
all.  the  f  uixction  ot  an  army  is  to  flg^t — than 
the  direct  military  effeeta. 

The  special  President's  Oommittee,  men- 
tioned above,  which  acted  as  a  watchdog  for 
the  Oomnxander  in  Chief  dixring  early  Im- 
plementotion  of  the  program,  declared  at 
the  outset  that  "the  problem  •  •  •  was  not 
merely  one  of  simple  Justice.  In  addition  ' 
(there)  was  the  factor  of  military  effldeney.** 
And  it  concluded  that  segregation  had.  in 
fact  lowered  the  efficiency  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Tlxe  Committee  noted  dispassioxxately  that 
the  Negro  population  as  a  whole  did  not 
match  up  to  the  white  population  as  a  whole 
in  the  United  Stotee  "In  techzxical  skills  or 
education."  It  offered  as  reasoixs  "the  handi- 
caps under  which  nxany  Negroes  live  and 
their  lack  of  full  educational  advantages." 
But  It  ixoted  that,  whatever  the  causes,  tha 
result  was  a  striking  difference  in  AGCT — 
the  Army  equivalent  of  IQ — levela.  In  1949. 
while  67.3  percent  of  the  whites  In  the  Army 
had  AGCT  scores  of  90  or  above,  only  88 
percent  of  the  Negroes  scared  as  high. 

There  was  no  sentinxentality  In  the  Com- 
mittee's observation  that  racial  segregation 
actually  accentuated  these  differences.  In 
the  dry  laixguage  of  their  report,  the  oom- 
nxitteemen  observed  that  it  aeemed  "obvloua 
that  Negro  unite  oould  not  be  created  which 
would  perform  the  conxplete  range  of  (mili- 
tary) functions"  at  the  same  level  of  effi- 
ciency as  whlto  units.  "At  the  same  tlnxa 
that  aegregation  deprived  the  skilled  Negro 
of  equal  <9partunlty  and  deprived  tba  aerv- 
ice  of  his  talent,  it  also  magnified  tha  tn- 
eOolency  cf  tha  unakilled  majority  by  con- 
oantrating  thfem  In  aqxarato  ttnlta." 
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CONGRE  ;SI€»^AL  RECX)RD  —  APPENDIX 


«sperl«ne«  ot  tlM  TTnltad  8tet«  Anny 
In  ■orope  has  tranaUttod  thaw  thaoratleal 
obaaiTatlona  Into  atam  rattttty.  VnOtt  aag^ 
rafatkm  tha  raoord  at  tb»  97ad  waa  not  m 
nnlqua  <ma.  A  -Tary  faw  Nagro  nnlta  In 
USABSOB  had  good,  aren  ontatandlng  rapu- 
tatlona.  But  a  graat  aumy  did  not.  Tba 
reaaona  may  hava  ba«n  thoaa  eltad  by  tha 
Praaklanfa  Ooaunittaa.  To  theaa  faeton,  any 
raportar  who  had  talkad  at  langth  to  Nagro 
troopa  orar  hara  would  certainly  hava  addad 
anothar:  tha  blttamaaa  and  cynicism  which 
moat  colored  aoldlers  fait  at  their  poaitlon 
aa  aoldiara  aaeond  daaa. 

In  any  caae.  tb«  hard  truth  waa  that  a 
diaivoportlooata  number  at  Negro  unlta  waa 
far  below  the  standarda  of  the  command  In 
general,  and  dang^xnialy  below  thoaa  which 
would  be  reqiilred  if  the  European  front 
aLould  suddenly  erupt  Into  action,  aa  mili- 
tary men  know  It  could  at  any  time. 

Lt.  Oen.  Manton  8.  Bddy,  the  calm  and 
capable  ocnunander  of  the  United  Statea 
Army  In  Burope,  waa  only  too  keenly  aware 
of  the  apotty  performance  of  the  Negro  94th 
Infantry  Regiment  In  the  early  daya  of  Ko- 
rea— of  tha  frequency  with  which  Its  eom- 
panlaa  and  platoooa  bugged  out,  with  tragle 
reauhta  for  themaelrea  and  the  outflta  on 
their  flanks.  He  knew  that  aome  of  the 
Negro  combat  battallona  In  hla  own  com- 
mand— battallona  which  he  would  Lave  to 
throw  Into  critical  apota  on  the  line,  because 
they  ware  aU  the  troopa  he  had  to  fill  thoae 
apota — were  rated  lower  than  the  battallona 
of  tha  a4th.  And  he  knew  that  a  "niug-out" 
hara  might  speU  disaster  for  tha  def  enae  of 
free  Burope. 

Integration  haa  already  eliminated  thoae 
weak  apota  in  the  line.  The  new  a72d  smart- 
ened up  and  atralghtened  out  almost  imme- 
diately. Ita  Incident  rate  dropped,  Its  eA- 
elatncy  rating  roae.  By  the  time  It  had  shaken 
down  In  maneurers  near  the  SoTlet-aone 
froDtler,  It  had  established  Its  position  ss 
a  competent.  rellaMe  outfit.  It  was  stlQ 
not  the  best  battalion  In  the  Seventh  Army, 
Imt  neither  was  It  anywhere  near  the  worst. 
And  the  Negro  soldiers  who  remained  In 
Its  ranks,  AOCr  scores  and  lack  of  educa- 
tional advantages  to  the  contrary,  performed 
en  par  or  near  par  with  tha  white  eom- 
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A  colored  lieutenant  In  the  STSd  offered 
his  explanation  for  the  new,  faTorable  show- 
ing of  the  Negro  soldier. 

"He's  got  a  reason  for  trying  now."  he 
•aid.  "He's  not  J\ist  competing  against  an- 
other Negro,  knowing  no  matter  how  good 
ha  la  no  one  will  mtich  care.  He's  not  even 
.  e<nnpetlng  agalnat  a  white  man.  But  he  la 
competing  against  the  standards  of  Amer- 
ica, same  as  anyone  else." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Blocker  offered  an- 
other explanation,  from  the  point  at  view 
of  a  white  southerner.  "The  beauty  of  this 
integratton."  he  reflected,  "is  that  you  elim- 
inate the  anonymity  you  got  In  an  aU-black 
outfit.  Thoee  guys  used  to  know  I  couldnt 
toll  them  apart  half  the  time.  TO.  give 
one  of  'em  an  order,  then  Td  ask  him  later 
why  he  hadn't  carried  it  out.  He'd  answer. 
•You  never  said  nothln*  to  me,  colonel,  sir.* 
and  what  could  I  do?  Now  they  know  they 
can  be  spotted — and  besides  th^'ve  got  tha 
example  of  the  white  boys." 

Tou  can  buy  either  of  those  explanations, 
depending  on  your  own  point  of  approach. 
But  what  is  most  Important  is  to  note  that 
the  lieutenant  and  the  lieutenant  colonel 
were  in  f\ill  agreement  that  Integration  was 
the  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  Negro 
s<4dler. 

Nor  did  I  find  any  white  oommanders  who 
reported  that  the  efficiency  or  morale  of 
their  unit  as  a  wh(!de  had  dropped  to  any 
graat  extent  since  the  influx  of  Negroes. 
A  few  unlta  loat  efllclency  in  anticipation 
of  the  ahake-up  when  they  knew  about  It 
too  long  In  advance.  It  la  true.  And  aome 
commanders  aaaerted  that  tha  standarda  ot 
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at  edored  nooeoms  Irere  not  up 

of  tha  NOO's  In  their  own  outfits 

tgora  m  glva  them  6  months  to  catch 

my  other  boys."  said  Colonel  Zwick- 

•aa  If  they  havent  been  able  to  by 

ni  bust  them,  ]\ist  as  I  would  a  white 

who  didn't  measure  up").    But  the 

was  that,  In  general,  the  Negro 

were  pulling  themselves  up  to  the 

of  the  unit,  not  pulling  the  unit  down 

And.  in  thoee  cases  where  whltee 

subordinate  to  Negro  noncoms  or  odl- 

cooperatlon  was  reported  to  be  sur- 

good. 
purely  social  effects  of  integration  have 
from  outfit  to  outfit  and  situation  to 
The  command  could  not — nor  did 
to— order  its  white  personnel  to  mingle 
In  off-duty  hours  with  their  Negro 
and  the  latter's  families.    Thus, 
sommand  put  its  white  and  b!ack  sol- 
In  the  same  barraeks.  fed  them  In  the 
meeshalls.  had  them  share  the  same 
It  housed  Ita  white  and  Negro  offlcera 
thetr  famlllea  in  the  same  apartment 
and  made  the  facilities  of  the  same 
clubs,  resort  hotels,  the  same  swim- 
pools  and  schools  freely  available  with 
regard  to  race.    Birt  It  did  not  require 
the  white  and  colored  soldiers  go  out  to 
their  beer  or  meet  their  fraulelns  to- 
nor  that  the  white  officers  entertain 
Negro  colleagues  In  their  homes  or  any- 
else. 

yet,  social  tatermlngUng  has  not  been 

It  occurs  more  frequently  among 

filiated  men.    No  longer  Is  it  uniisual  to 

y  hlte  and  colored  soldiers  strolling  along 

sreets  together  in  the  evenings.    Ofllcers 

amllles  of  the  two  races  mix  less.    Al- 

they  may  share  a  table  in  the  officers' 

or  chat  over  the  laundry  line,  there  has 

only  occasional  socialising  in  each  oth- 

lata  or  houaea.    But  to  a  minor  degree 

too,  is  gradually  rhangirig     When  the 

commander  of  Able  Battery  of  the  272d 

mt  on  maneuvers,  he  and  two  of  his 

white  ofllcers  invariably  shared  cars 

weekend  trips  to  their  home  station. 

when  the  battalion  ofllcers.  with  their 

,    had    a    Sunday    picnic,    everyone 

lip  as  a  matter  of  course  and  there 

»o  observance  of  the  color  line. 

rould  be  fatuous,  obviously,  to  pretend 

so  vast  and  revolutionary  a  program  is 

carried  through  without  a  hitch  or  a 

Orumbllng  and  griping  still  con- 

although  on  a  small  enough  scale  that 

_     appears  to  be  much  perturbed  tbere- 

More  seriously,  some  of  the  more  vocal 

uncompromising    exponents    of   Negio 

complain  that  although  Integration  la 

^ected  unexc^monably  In  the  enllst- 

It  is  not  being  foUowed  through  at 

level.    Negroes  total  about  13  per- 

Df  enlisted  strength  in  the  command. 

aly  8  percent  of  the  ofllcers  are  Negroc*. 

1  heee  latter  are  not  being  given  combat 

commensurate  with  their  rank,  it 

There   are  8  "Negro   lieutenant 

Inthe  European  Command,  but  not 

been  assigned  the  command  of  an  in- 

battalion  to  which  their  silver  leaves 

entitle  them. 

laat  la  a  problem  which,  at  this  wrlt- 

not  been  fully  resolved.     Negroes 

Uiat  the  limitations  on  ofllcers  are  in- 

wlth   the  rest   of  the   program. 

and  Seventh  Army  personnel  of- 

whlle  malntjiintng  for  the  record  that 

bars  a  Negro  ofllcer  today  from  as- 

any  command  for  which  his  rank, 

and  ahlllty  qxiallfy  him.  say  pri- 

they  feel  it  woiUd  be  wlsw  to  let  peo- 

uaed  to  the  idea  of  aeelng  Negroes  aa  . 

and  company   eommandera   before 

them^  battalion  or  higher  com- 
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even  those  most  Impatient  for  full 

equaUty  concede  that  Integration  in 

Bbropean  cprnmand  haa  progreaaed  be- 


yond thetr  higheat  hdpea  and  Mpaetottoo*. 
One  eorraapondent  for  a  Nagro  nawspapar. 
over  hare  on  a  tour,  refleetad  to  ma,  ''If  you 
had  told  ma  10  years  a^D  that  this  would  has* 
eome  to  pass  so  suon,  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved you." 

The  United  Statea  Army  In  Snropa,  It  la 
true,  haa  been  favored  by  certain  apaelal  ooo- 
dltlooa  in  carrying  Ita  program  through. 

nrat.  although  thla  la  not  yet  a  oombat 
■one,  thoae  men  aervlng  here  know  that 
aome  day — any  day — It  may  be  one.  And  aa 
a  machlnegunner  in  the  4th  Infantry  Dlvl- 
alon  aatd  to  me.  "When  they  blow  that 
whlatla.  I  dont  care  whether  the  man  next 
to  me  haa  brown  skin  or  13  toes  or  pink 
toothbrush.  All  I  care  is.  can  he  fight.  And 
that  black  boy  In  my  aquad.  hell  fight  good."* 

Second,  there  are  no  external  aoetal  pras 
auras  to  oomplleats  ths  Integration  pletore 
over  here.  It  is  dUBcult  to  make  such  • 
program  stick  in.  say.  Mlsslaatppl  If,  after 
you've  practiced  and  prtaehed  equality  all 
day.  you  leave  the  poet  and  run  smack  Into 
the  strictest  of  Jim  Crow  reatrlctiona  down- 
town. In  Burope.  people  are  mora  apt  to 
Ignore  the  color  line,  and  their  appraisal  ot 
Integration — ^when  they  notice  It  at  all — la, 
by  and  large,  a  friendly  and  favorably  one. 

Finally,  the  half-million  Americana  ovar 
here  are  very  keenly  aware  of  thetr  «««»»■  *u^ 
from  home  and  their  poaitlon  In  atrangs 
lands,  among  strange  people,  who  apeak 
strange  tongues.  The  commfm  bond  at  n*> 
tlonaUty  and  language  tends,  therefore,  to 
mlnlmtae  the  dlvialve  Influence  of  color  line. 
"Boy,  it's  good  to  find  someone  around  you 
can  talk  to,"  a  white  soldlar-^ho  back  at 
home  would  never  dream  of  aeaking  out  • 
Begro— will  say  to  a  colored  lad  when  he  run* 
Into  him  In  a  bar  aomewhere  in  Biiropa. 

Given  thto  special  situation,  wlU  the  ef- 
fects of  integration  carry  over  into  the  Uvea 
of  thoae  expoaed  to  it  In  the  Buropean  coan- 
mand?  Will  it  have  a  taatlng  Impact  on 
their  thinking  and  tha  way  they  act  whan 
they  get  back  to  the  United  SUtaat 

No  one.  of  course,  can  give  a  conclusivia 
answer  to  these  questions.  Just  the  same, 
I  asked  them  of  a  lot  of  people  ovar  here, 
white  and  Negro,  privates,  generala.  and  el- 
villans.  And  the  sum  of  their  tantattva  an- 
swers was  best  contained  In  the  ohawnaifcHU 
of  two  men — one  a  alow-talking  white  cor- 
poral from  Athena.  Oa.,  and  the  other  a  ra- 
aerve  lieutenant  eolond — alao  white— aom- 
manrting  the  corporal'a  armored  battalion. 

"Ill  teU  you  rightly."  tha  Georgia  oocw 
poral  drawled.  "I  didnt  much  like  It  wban 
they  told  ua  boya  they'a  moving  a  lot  of 
blacks  into  the  oomp'ny.  But  than  they 
come  in  and  I  got  kindly  used  to  the  Idea." 

The  colonel,  a  Chleagoan.  said.  "Of  eouiM 
It's  been  easier  over  here.  But  we've  sat  a 
definite  pattern.  I'U  be  the  firat  to  admit 
I  had  my  doubts  about  this  whole  project 
when  they  first  unloaded  it  on  me.  But  It's 
working,  and  I'd  be  very  much  surprlaed  If 
that  fact  didn't  percolate  back  to  the  States 
and  have  an  effect  on  ua  there  too." 


TW  SCeuuhv  *V^t^  Stefot' 
Mcrckaat  Maria* 


nifkt 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  L  POTTER 

or  KXCRnujr 

IN  THB  SBNATB  OP  THB  XTMITBD  8TATXS 

Monday,  August  3,  t953 

Ur.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rkcxmui  my  remarka 
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concerning  the  steam^^p  United  State* 
and  the  American  merctumt  marine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

The  National  Defenae  Transportation  Hk- 
sociatlon  has  select  William  Francis  Oibbs. 
naval  architect  and  designer  of  the  super- 
liner  steamahlp  United  States,  as  the  winner 
of  the  1962  national  transportation  award. 
Presentation  of  thu  well-deserved  award  will 
be  made  at  the  association's  annual  meeting 
and  forum  in  LoulsvlUe.  Ky..  on  October  18. 

The  steamship  United  State*  is  not  only 
the  largest  paaaengar  ship  aver  b\illt  in  thla 
country,  but  on  ita  maiden  voyage  It  eatab- 
llshed  new  east-  and  waat-bound  recorda  for 
the  tranaatlantle  run  from  New  York  to 
England.  Thla  ahip  and  other  American 
luxury  llnera  that  can  be  quickly  converted 
Into  troopahlpa  In  caae  of  war  are  vital  to  our 
prosperity  and  aafety.  They  should  sym- 
bolise the  direction  In  which  our  merchant^ 
marine  is  heaillng.  Unfortunately,  they  do 
not. 

The  American  merchant  marine  la  a  wall- 
bullt.  well-aklppered  fleet,  but  it  must  have 
a  charted  courae.  The  fleet  now  haa 
reached  a  point  in  her  voyage  wbmn  a  turn 
of  the  wheel  will  head  her  toward  blue 
water  or  shoals.  Both  government  and  busi- 
ness must  eatabllah  a  policy  of  consistent 
support  of  the  Nation's  merchant  fleet,  not 
the  on-agaln-off-again  policy  of  the  post. 

In  order  to  plan  the  development  of  a 
raallstlc  legislative  policy  for  the  merchant 
marine  we  have  eatabUahad  In  the  Senate  a 
auboommlttee  which  haa  held  hearinga  for 
aeveral  months.  With  the  able  assistance  ftf 
two  of  my  colleagues.  Senators  John  ICab- 
SHALL  BxTTLxa,  of  Maryland,  and  WAaaair  O. 
ICaowttson,  of  Waahlngton.  we  have  collected 
a  sjrmpoaium  of  vtewa  on  the  oonatructlve 
development  of  a  atrong  merchant  fleet. 
During  the  congreaaional  receea  thla  great 
maaa  of  practical  evidence  will  be  analyaed 
and  uaed  In  drawing  up  legislation  for  con- 
aUtaratlon  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Ify  colleagues  and  I  believe  that  thla  will 
bring  about  the  eventual  enactment  of  a 
healthful  long-range  merchant-marine 
policy. 

The  need  for  auch  a  policy  Is  demonstrated 
by  a  compact  article  appearing  In  the  July 
10,  196S,  Issue  of  the  Waahlngton  Beport. 
published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  SUtaa. 


mant.    And  these  have  limited  commercial 


BxcsaPTs  raoBc  "macBAirr 

BBOALa  oa  'aUTB  WATsa't" 

**roday  there  are  aome  SCO  privately  owned 
American  paaaengar.  dry-cargo  and  passen- 
ger-cargo ships  qperating  exclusively  in  for- 
eign trade.  Theee  ships  are  helping  to  keep 
open  the  eerentlal  trade  routes  between  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"And  they  make  up  the  largeet.  fastest, 
and  most  modem  merchant  fleet  ever  to  fly 
the  national  fiag.  That  Is  true  today.  To- 
morrow may  bring  another  story,  for  the 
otb«r  maritime  nations  are  moving  swiftly 
ahead  of  lis  in  the  race  to  build  better  ships 
for  a  better  share  of  world  trade.  And  our 
ships,  moat  of  them  built  10  years  ago,  are 
approaching  the  halfway  point  In  their  nor- 
mal, economic  Uvea. 

"A  oonmxlttae  of  ahlpplng  llnea  aatlmatea 
that  more  than  80(V  modem  oceangoing 
freightera  and  almoat  100  paaaenger  ahlpa  are 
on  order  or  being  built  for  foreign  natlona. 
Yet  this  country  today  is  not  buUding  one 
oceangoing  paaaenger  or  cargo  ship  for  pri- 
vate United  Statea  ownerahlp. 

"Since  World  War  n.  other  natlona  have 
built  1,800  oceangoing  merchant  veaaels.  In 
thU  same  poiod.  only  18  passenger  or  oom- 
blnstlon  passenger-cargo  ahlpa  have  been 
buUt  for  American  ahlpplng  llnea.  Only  22 
dry-cargo  veeaala  have  been  built  for  Ameri- 
can ownerahlp,  and  only  S6  cargo  veaaela  have 
been  built,  or  are  on  order,  for  tha  Oovara- 


"IfMmwhila.  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine haa  been  loelng  American  bualnaaa.  Laat 
year  it  carried  alwut  a  third  of  our  overseaa 
commerce.  Thla  year  the  figure  wm  ba 
about  20  percent. 

"Unleea  that  trend  la  halted.  aU  of  ua  wUl 
atiffer.  for  all  of  us  depend  upon  our  mer- 
chant fieet.  That  is  why  the  chamber  has 
urged  American  business  to  make  mare  use 
of  American  ships.  The  goal  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  transport  of  50  ptooent 
of  our  overseas  commerce — a  reasonable  gdkl 
wtilch  recognises  the  need  of  foreign  nations 
for  dollara." 


Israel  WiO  Make  N«  AgirMSiTt  ll«v«  Ta 
Eipaad  Boadarias 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  ifxw  Yonc 

IN  IBB  BOU8B  OF  BXPRBSKNTATIVX8 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  Todc.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  16  .1953. 1  Inserted  In 
the  Rscoiu)  the  speech  of  Israel's  Ambas- 
sador, Abba  S.  Eban.  to  strengthen  the 
belief  that  Israel  will  make  no  aggressive 
move  to  expand  beyond  Its  present 
boundaries.  To  further  supplement  this 
topte.  I  Include  the  reply  I  hare  received 
from  the  Department  of  State  to  my  let- 
ter requesting  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  this  unsettled  Issue: 

DBPAXnfXMT  or  Statb. 
WoMhington.  July  S,  t$5S. 

ICr  DCAS  Msa.  Kxixt  :  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  Jime  29,  195S.  referring  to  recent 
testimony  by  the  Secretary  on  the  mutual- 
aacurtty  bill  and  requeatlng  statements  of 
the  poaitlon  of  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  laraal  Government  regard- 
ing the  boimdariea  Of  Uie  State  of  laraeL  _ 

During  1949  laraal.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Sgypt.  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lieoanon.  reapec- 
tlvely.  on  the  other,  entered  into  armistice 
agreements  which  ended  the  Palestine  hoa- 
tilitiee  and  established  armistice  lines  pend- 
ing final  peace  setUementa.  The  United 
States  Government  takes  no  position  other 
than  to  reoognlae  these  aa  valid  armistice 
lines  until  agreement  is  reached  on  perma- 
nent boundaries  between  the  countries  con- 
cerned. MeanwbUe,  the  United  States  con- 
tlnuee  to  be  guided  in  its  policy  on  such 
matters  by  point  3  of  tlxe  Tripartite  Dec- 
laration of  May  25, 1950.  issued  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 
which  is  quoted  below  for  your  ccmvenlence: 

"The  three  governments  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  deep  Interest  in  and 
their  desire  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stabllltv  In 
the  area  and  their  unalterable  oppositioh  to 
the  vue  at  force  or  threat  of  force  between 
any  of  the  states  In  that  area.  The  three 
governments,  should  they  find  that  any  of 
theee  states  was  preparing  to  violate  fron- 
tiers or  armistice  lines,  would,  consistently 
with  their  obligations  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  immediately  take  action, 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations, 
to  prevent  such  vic^tion." 

The  Department  does  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  i4>proprlate  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  attempt  to  state  the  position 
cf  tha  brael  Government  regarding  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  laraeL 

It  is  underatood.  however.  Uiat  Foreign 
Minister  Sharett  indicated  in  the  courae  of 
a  speech  in  the  Israel  Parliament  on  June  17. 


1963  that  peace  between  InraM  and  Its  nelfl^- 
bora  can  be  baaed  only  upon  the  exla^^ 
aituation  aa  regards  both  terrltary  and  popu- 
lation. 

Sincerely  youra. 

THSnSTOM  B.  MOBTOM, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Z  hare  subsequently  requested  the 
State  Department  to  send  me  Informa- 
tion on  the  position  of  the  neighboring 
Arab  States — ^Lebanon.  Jordan.  Syria. 
Egypt.  When  I  receive  this  latest  in- 
formation fn»n  the  Department  I  hope 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  Insert  it  also 
la  the  Recosld  in  order  to  have  a  com- 
plete picture  of  this  problem. 


ft 


UB^crsfaadbif  Is  Key  to  Soccess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  WALTlER  H.  JUDD 

or  MxmnsoTA 
Df  TBE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  per- 
sons have  proved  unable  to  accomplish 
much  in  dealing  with  the  people  of  var- 
ious countries  and  they  tend  to  blame 
the  oriental  as  strange  and  mysterious. 
But  how  different  is  the  result  when  the 
westerner  approaches  the  Asian  in  terms 
of  the  latter's  problem  and  with  a  will- 
ingness to  be  partners,  not  superior  and 
inferior.  Wedemeyer  succeeded  bril- 
liantly where  Stllwell  failed.  Chiang 
had  not  changed — the  American's  ap- 
proach had. 

One  of  the  reassuring  factors  in  the 
Korean  picture  which  has  so  many  daiic 
Asttects  because  of  the  U.  N.'s  failure  to 
win  victory  when  it  was  within  our  gnsp 
Is  the  presence  of  Walter  Robertson,  at 
^Hrginla.  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Far  East.  The  t>roblans  are  no  less 
difficult  but  there  is  hope  of  their  solu- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  such  un- 
derstanding and  genuineness.  He  serves 
our  country  best  because  he  knows  and 
treats  other  people  with  the  dignity  that 
belongs  to  them  and  their  position. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  Jim  Lucas  story  from  Korea : 

[lYom  the  Waahlngton  Dally  News  of  Jidy 
13.  1963] 

TjM^ftw  nr  OtnoMACT — Roaaargow  Was  Pa- 

nXMT    AMD     RBXS     BaSPOICDBD 


(By  Jim  O.  Lucas) 

Sbovl.  July  13.1— Bow  did  Waltn  Bobert- 
aon  do  it? 

How  was  this  United  States  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  able  to  win  from  President 
Syngham  Rhee  of  South  Korea  the  agree- 
ment that  he  would  not  obstruct  a  Korean 
armlsUce? 

His  formula  waa  almple.  The  quiet  Vir- 
ginian won  Mr.  Rhee's  confidence  by  "seeing 
thingn  his  way."  In  all  his  dealln^i  with 
Preaident  Rhee.  Mr.  Roberston  tried  to  put 
himself  In  Mr.  Rhee's  position.  He  asked 
himself  how  he  would  feel,  what  we  would 
want,  how  we  would  react  if  lie  wwe  a  Ko- 
rean. 

Mr.  Bobertaon*a  advance  notleee — for 
which  he  waa  not  raaponalbla— made  it  ap- 
pear he  was  coming  to  Seoul  to  "talk  tough." 
He  was  supposed  to  be  bringing  an  ultima- 
tum. He  was  to  read  Mr.  Rhee  off  like  a 
naughty  schoolboy  and  foros  him  into  lin^ 


i 


i;  it 
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did  Botblnc  ctf  ttm 

■nsMtaot  Bhe*  m  • 
•od  )  1 II I  fi— iin  *M<  old  man.  Battiwr, 
•ludoiM  to  conode  that  Mr.  RbM 
right  than  ^ironc.  mar*  stxmed  agalnct  than 
■Innlnc.  B*  Hataoad  with  Kjmpthj  to  Ifr. 
Rhaa'a  aagulabad  outcrlaa  agalnat  tha  tniaa 
ba  oonaldars  toOj  at  wocaa.  Mot  onoa  did 
ICr.  Bobertaon  d«ny  tba  TaUdtty  of  tha  moral 
grounda  on  which  tha  Koraaaa  oppoaa  tha 
armlatlca. 

Paw  In  Xcraa  bdlarad  that  Mr.  Bohartnn 
woald  aoccaad  whan  ha  eama  hara.  Sran 
rraaldant  Bhaa  waa  akaptleaL  Ba  waa  wlU- 
Isg  to  raoalva  Ut.  Bohartaon  aa  Praaldant 
Klaanhowar'a  anvoy.  But  ha  had  navcr  haard 
of  Mr.  Bohartaon  and  dldnt  ballafa  ha  could 
do  or  say  anything  that  would  changa  tha 
picture. 

One  of  Mr.  Bobertaonli  aaaata  waa  hla  pa- 
tience. Be  dldnt  attempt  to  zurti  matters. 
Koreans  hare  become  accustomed  to  weat- 
emers  here  tot  one  night  and  gone  tha  next 
morning.  Mr.  Roberteon  spent  S  wa^a — 
eeeing  President  Rhee  every  day — and  waa 
prepared  to  stay  toBgar.  Ba  let  tha  Prcal- 
dent  talk  Mtnaalf  out;  ha  waa  a  good  and 
Irlendly  listener. 


Mr.  BolMrtaon  knew  hla  llni  Job  waa  to 
win  Prealdent  Bhee's  confidence.  That  came 
alowly.  Mr.  Bhaa  fought  agalnat  It 
ha  had  been  hurt  too  oftan.  But 
aat  In  on  the  eaorerence  ipadually 
aware  of  a  subtle  but  startling  «>t»>T»pt  in  the 
old  gentleman.  Be  became  more  relaxad  and 
willing  to  discuss  matters  dispassionately. 
As  the  talka  went  on  the  diange  became 
no<leeabla. 

"Why  had  waaot  haard  of  thla 
XV  one  at  President  Bhee^ 

"Bow  eould  BO  great  a  man  be  un- 
known aolongf  Tour  country  must  be  proud 
of  such  a  splendid  gentleman." 

Because  Mr.  Boberteon  took  tha  troutda 
to  see  things  Mr.  Bhee's  way.  Mr.  Bhae  la 
now  able  to  undscvtand  the  United  States 
position.  He  understands  things  which  had 
aavar  bean  explained  to  him.  Be  stUl  has 
asrleas  reaerratlons  about  Panmun  jom.  But 
he  la  able  to  say  now— without  rancor — that 
"our  frianda  have  let  themselves  become  com- 
Bkltted."  Be  says  It  la  not  aa  an  indictment, 
but  as  one  who  understands  how  such  things 
can  happen. 

Some  still  doubt  that  Prsaldent  Bhee  will 
Itve  up  to  the  agreement.  Thwa  pn^abiy 
•re  some  Koreans  who  feel  the  sasoa  way 
about  na.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  In  Mr. 
Boberteon^  mind.  And  Mr.  Bhea  glvaa  no 
Indication  of  doubt.  Be  seems  satlsllsd  and 
ftt  peace  with  hlmeelf .  Be  feels  he  has  dona 
aa  much  for  Boraa  aa  he  could  and  Is  wlUlng 
to  stand  on  that. 


EXISNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

omaa 

SK  THX  BOOSB  OP  BKPRSSEirrA'nVXS 

Mondav,  August  3. 1953 

ICr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legls- 
lative  appropriation  bill  has  again 
pointed  up  the  confusion  in  regard  to 
«9q>enae  dedu*:tions  in  inoome-taz  re- 
ports. The  subject  arose  this  year  in 
conneetlon  with  an  attempt  to  remoye 
the  celling  on  the  amount  of  expenses 
which  can  be  claimed  by  a  Congressman 
while  attending   to  his  oOleial  duties 


1,-1^ 


,.i-r  ^ 


to 


his  home.    It  will  b* 
that  an  amendment  to  a  similar 
{attempted  to  clarify  the  status  of 
in  that  regard  with  respect 
lere  their  home  for  such  deduction 
is  actually  toenteA,  and  a  $3,000 
was  placed  on  any  such  expense 


StkMUL 

<qnw8ltlon  to  that  provision,  both 
last  {year  n^en  it  was  ttxst  proposed  and 
this  year  when  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  the  ceiling,  has 
beei  based  upon  my  belief  that  any 
amc  idment  to  the  tax  laws  -and  that 
is  w  lat  this  is — should  originate  in  the 
Was  8  and  Ifeaas  Committee  where  ap- 
proiriate  hearings  should  first  be  held. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Con  rress  is  to  clarify  the  law  in  that 
rega  rd.  in  any  event  it  should  not  be  done 
unless  permission  for  any  such  deduc- 
tion t  be  phrased  so  as  to  prevent  pos- 
sibk  abuses.  And  that  need  for  pre- 
caution is  applicable  to  other  taxpayers 
as  \  ell  as  to  Members  of  Congress. 

T  le  amendment  to  which  I  object,  as 
It  w  ks  passed  last  year,  reads  as  follows : 

Prfvided,  That  for  the  3  taxable  years  be- 
after  December  31.  1062.  the  {dace 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  •  •  • 
the  State  eongreesional  district  •  •  • 
he  repreaents  in  Oongrasa  shall  be 
to  be  his  home  for  the  purpoee 
38   (a)    (1)    (A)  of  the  Internal 
Oode.  bat  amounta  expended  by 
Member  within  each  such  taxable  year 
Mvlng  expenaee  shaU  not  be  deductible 
1  acome  tax  purposaa  In  excess  of  f3.000. 
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Bt  eOaa  33  (a)  (1)  (A),  referred  to  in 


unendment.  allows  to  aU  taxpayers 


as  d  idoctlons  from  gross  income,  travel- 
ing Expenses,  including  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  meals  and  lodging— while 
away  from  bomt  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade 
orbisiness.  That  has  been  the  law  since 
1921 

Bi  It  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue has  had  dUBculty  in  interpreting 
the  ]  ocatitm  of  a  taxpayer's  home  for  the 
puTi  ose  of  allowing  legitimate  business 
expe  Else  deductions  while  away  from  his 
domcile  on  proper  business  missions. 
A  be  >klet  enUtled  "Tour  Federal  Income 
Tax  !or  Indiylduals."  put  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue,  discusses  the 
meaning  of  "home."  and  states: 

I  ny  person  oondtiets  a  regular  trade  or 

MS  In  the  dty  In  which  his  permanent 

Is  located  but  makea  occasional  busi- 

trips  to  different  localities  which  re- 

hla  abaenee  oremlght.  he  Is  considered 

traveling  away  from  hla  home  and  the 

I  mount  of  the  traveling  expenaee  In- 

on  such  trlpa.  Including  the  ooet  of 

and  lodging,  la  deductible  in  com- 

hls  adjusted  groes  Income. 
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putlzr 

ft  e  Bureau,  in  the  explanatory  book- 
let, i  oes  on  to  exidaln  that  if  a  man  has 
deali|[igs  with  the  Federal  Government 


In  W  uhingttm.  for  example,  he  may  de- 
duct the  full  amount  <rf  his  expenses  for 
such  trips,  "even  though  his  stays  in 
Waal  lington.  D.  C,  may  be  of  extended 
dura  Ion" 

Th  js.  the  Bureau  holds  that  If  a  law- 
yer, I  businessman,  a  lobbyist,  or  any 
othei  taxpayer,  has  business  to  attend 
to  ill  Washington,  he  may  properly 
dedu(  it  the  full  amotmt  of  his  expenses. 
Inducing  the  cost  of  meals  and  lodging 


duzing  the  ttme  he  is  away  from  hto^ 
home  and  is  attending  to  his  business 
in  Washington.  There  is  no  limit,  no 
ceiling,  on  the  amount  of  such  deduc- 
tions, and  the  deduction  privilege  ap- 
plies whether  he  Is  in  Washington  for 
1  day,  1  month,  or  for  1  year.  The  same 
rule  would,  of  course,  %jfpiy  if  that  same 
man  should  attend  to  business  in  New 
York.  Dallas,  or  in  any  other  place  away 
from  his  own  home. 

It  has  been  true,  as  has  been  pcrfnted 
out,  that  when  a  Member  of  Congress 
leaves  his  home  In  the  district  he  repre- 
sents and  travels  to  Washington  and 
there  attends  to  the  business  of  his  con- 
stltuents.  for  which  he  was  elected,  he 
could  not  deduct  any  expenses  during  the 
time  required  to  be  in  the  Cairttal  at- 
tending to  such  business.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  same  man  Instead  of 
being  a  Congressman  were  sent  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  capacity  of  a  lobbyist,  and 
even  if  he  remained  here  for  12  ocmtlnu- 
ous  months,  he  would  be  entitled  to  de- 
duct all  his  living  expenses  while  here. 
That  would  be  true  whether  the  total  of 
such  expense  amounted  to  $1,000  or  even 
if  it  amounted  to  110.000.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  limit  whatever  on  tha 
total  amount  of  such  deductions  pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  are  established 
as  legitimate  expense  items.  It  has  bee» 
pointed  out  that  lobbyists— or  a  basU 
nees  or  professional  man — may  mak*: 
such  deductions  while  Uving  in  Wash- 
ington but  that  Ooogreasman  oould  not 
do  that  And  It  was  In  attempt  to  re- 
move that  discrimination  that  this  leg- 
islation was  inspired.  It  was  proposed 
to  allow  Congressmen  the  same  iden- 
tical deduction  privileges  that  are— and 
for  30  years  have  been — allowed  to  lobby- 
ists, business  or  prof essionaF  men.  and 
other  taxpayers  who  have  oecasloo  to 
come  to  Washington,  or  go  elsewhere 
away  from  home,  on  legitimate  busineM 
mlssi<MM. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  iiuiividual  tax  f^nnp- 
tlons.  It  does  not  deal  with  that  sub- 
ject at  alL  The  present  exemption  re- 
mains exactly  the  same  for  Members  id 
Congress  as  is  accorded  to  all  other 
American  taxpayers. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  some  daiw 
Iflcation  of  the  law  is  in  order.  If  tha 
Congress  Is  to  permit  Congressmen  to 
deduct  expenses  while  in  Washington  on 
business,  then  it  should  go  further  and 
consider  Just  what  constitutes  a  proper 
allowable  business  expense,  whether  ap- 
plied to  Congressmen  or  to  business  aw^ 
professional  men.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  law  should  define  what  consti- 
tutes a  proper  budness  expense  and  pro- 
vide protection  against  such  allowancea 
that  are  not  actually  essential  In  the 
transaction  of  normal  business  matters. 
In  this  whole  field  of  business  deducUons, 
it  seems  to  me  the  law  should  set  up 
safeguards  against  abuses. 

I  therefore  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tha 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  after 
proper  hearings,  should  determine  the 
pnH>riety  of  such  expense  deductions  and 
at  the  same  time  explore  that  entire  field 
with  the  view  of  stopping  any  abuses  or 
loopholes  that  may  be  found  to  exist. 
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TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU. 


Of  TBM  SXNATB  OP  IBS  OXTTSP  tfTAIBB 

JTondoy.  Auoutt  J,  19$3 

Mr.  BBALU  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  entered  in 
tlie  I(scoa]>  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  reporting  the  ser- 
mon delivered  by  Dr.  C.  Edward  Berger. 
rector  of  St.  Anne's  Episc(g>al  Church  in 
Annapolis.  Md. 

St.  Anne's  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
In  the  Dnited  States^  and  Dr.  Berger's 
remaito  are  in  the  tradition  of  tolerance 
and  understanding  for  which  Maryhmd 
Is  kziown. 

In  these  times  when  it  Is  so  easy  to 
east  susiAcion  on  the  loyalty  and  inten- 
tions of  another,  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
Uiat  clergymen  such  as  Dr.  Berger  spfk. 
out  against  intolerance  and  the  fear  im- 
posed by  hysteria. 

All  of  us  are  opposed  to  eommnnism 
because  we  have  seen  the  fruits  of  cmn- 
munlsm.  but  in  opposing  it  we  must  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  ourselves  en- 
danger our  Uberttes.  To  question  the 
loyalty  of  another  person  is  a  serious 
matter  and  diould  not  be  done  without 
the  strongest  conviction  that  the  charge 
Is  valid. 

Loyalty  Is  not  something  ttuA  can  be 
eertifled  to  with  a  mere  testimonial,  nor 
are  all  men's  knralties  deftned  by  the 
same  terms.  Loyalty  and  love  of  country 
are  themselves  akin  to  love  of  Ood— It  is 
borne  in  the  heart  and  not  a  ribbon  to 
be  plimed  to  the  lapeL 

When  all  sorts  of  charges  are  being 
recklessly  thrown  around  we  should  re- 
member that  no  single  person,  no  one 
group,  has  a  monopoly  on  patriotism. 
We  should  be  careful  to  not  permit  any 
man  to  assume  the  sole  authority  for 
deciding  whether  another  is  a  patriot 

Dr.  Berger's  sermon  should  be  care- 
fully read  breach  Member  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooas 
«sf<dlows: 


Bvirr 


While  in  Bew  Torlc  S  weeks  i«o.  It  waa  my 
prtvUsge  to  aae  a  great  fday  caOad  Tha 
Crudbto.  TiM  pUy  waa  baeed  upon  Salem'e 
infamous  witch  hunt  which  took  place  In 
Massachuaetto.  centurlaa  i«a  Thoae  were 
terrible  days  for  Salem,  but  they  were  still 
more  terrible  for  those  poor  eoula  who  ware 
accused  of  witchcraft  by  hysterical  chUdren 
and  were  convicted  by  the  court  of  an  hya- 
terical  community.  Fsar  gained  sud^  sway 
over  reaaon  that  Salem  quickly  found  ttatil 
launched  upon  a  wtteh-huntlng  orgy  un- 
penned In  colonial  tlmea.  A  handful  of 
children,  possissid  by  tbe  fear  that  thehr 
own  adventurea  m  wttehcraft  would  be  dis- 
covered, began  It  aU  by  aoeuatng  others  of 
witchcraft,  and  soon  many  people  w»e  con- 
demned to  die,  aooM  of  ttiem  almply  beoauae 
they  had  read  booka,  or  baesoaa  they  doubted 
what  the  children  aald. 

The  gripping  drama  which  I  was  prtvUeged 
to  see  eoooemed  old  Salsm.  But  m  Z 
watched  it.  I  thought.  *Vaw  much  more  this 
applies  to  moOmnt  Awmrkm,  eo  ridden  by  fear 
of  oommunlam  that  It.  too,  la  angi^ed  In  a 
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eoold   eee   the 

demoole  aeeMsta  of  today  la 
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by  while  the  madmen  did  their  bloody  work. 
7lM  way  la  whldi  stataaaanta  ean  ba  twletod 
eo  that  hotiaat  words  kiok  Mke  Uea.  tha 
malice  eo  In  evidenoe  In  tha  proud  aaU- 
n^taouaneaa  of  tha  aceuaeia  and  of  Uia  ao- 
callad  court.  aU  thla  waa  ao  modem  that  I 
thought  not  so  much  of  old  Salem  aa  I 
thought  of  contonporary  Washington. 

POT  a  terrible  witch  hunt  Is  going  on  there; 
not  only  there,  but  prlmarUy  there.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing,  and  It  has  made  millions  of 
our  people  afraid.  It  has  made  them  afraid 
not  only  of  Russia  frat  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  And  so  mi^iy  endone  the  witch 
hunt — thinking  thnnselves  patrlotle — that 
It  Is  aU  the  more  imperative  that  their  hys- 
teria be  called  hyaterta.  rather  than  patriot- 
ism, and  that  their  attitude  be  expoeed  for 
the  irrational  thing  it  Is.  It  seems  to  ma 
that  we  can  aa  qul^ly,  tf  not  mora  quickly, 
loee  our  Ubertlea  by  tmdcrmlning  them 
through  witch  hunts  than  otherwlae.  llie 
witch  hunters  and  their  fear-iMden  fol- 
lowsis  have  done  mote  to  undermtna  Ameri- 
can tnstttutlona  than  tha  Oommunlata  ever 
have. 

Rir  example,  hatred  of  oommunlam — often 
without  even  knowing  what  it  Is — Is  eonsld- 
ared  by  millions  to  be  evidenoe  of  Amerleaa 
patrlotiam.  A  great  many  I  have  met  re- 
gard their  stanch  diaegreemeat  with  Oom- 
miinist  fronts  and  purpoaes  to  ba  the  meas 
ure  of  their  loyalty.  They  breathe  aaU-. 
rightaousnees  on  the  question,  and  exude  the 
odor  of  certainty  that  they  are  100-peroent 
Americans  because  Uiey  deepise  whatever  it 
la  that  they  call  oammaniam. 

T%M  toouble  with  thto  la  that  by  the  same 
logic  Bltler  must  have  been  a  great  Amori- 
ecn.  I  bdleve  that  history  wiU  show  that 
nobody  ever  rivaled  him  in  his  hatred  of 
eommualsm.  and  if  aU  we  must  do  to  be 
good  Americana  la  to  hate  Oommunlats  and 
«n»»i»m««tT«]n.  then  Bltler  waa  Ilka  Oeorge 
Washington. 

It  eeems  unbeUevahle  that  In  the  abort 
space  of  8  yeers  eo  many  of  the  American 
people  should  already  have  C9  forgotten  Blt- 
ler^ chief  point  that  thdr  adopt  It  and 
think  in  terma  in  which  ha  asanaMa  heroic 
proportions.  Whenever  anyone  flnda  him- 
self doing  that.  I  think  It  Is  Clearly  time  for 
him  to  wipe  his  glasew  and  take  a  aeeond 
look.  Batred  of  Stalin  should  never 
Bttler  a  hero  any  more  than  hatred  of 
munism  makea  a  man  an  American  patriot. 
There  is  too  much  that  is  positive  in  Ameri- 
canism ever  to  permit  simple  negativism  to 
appear  virtuous.  If  s  Uke  *'«<*«*"g  to  be 
Christian  simply  beeauae  you  are  not  a  Jew. 
when  neither  era  the  Mchammedana  Jews. 
whUe  they  moat  certain  are  not  Christians 

Tet  wild  men  with  this  one  negative  ao- 
ealled  virtue — ^that  they  hate  commimlsm — 
are  claiming  the  right,  nowadays,  to  say  what 
Americanism  is,  and  to  question  tha  loyalty 
of  others— eepedally  of  thoee  who  differ  with 
them.  They  forget  all  about  the  fact  that 
10  yaara  ago  we  were  alUea  of  the  Bueslans 
in  war.  They  lgn<ve  the  popular-front  psy- 
chology of  wartime,  and  now  revel  In  shout- 
ing "Communist"  or  "fellow  travelers"  at  any 
who  10  years  ago  attended  a  meeting  and 
cheered  a  Russian  victory  over  Bltler.  With 
sweeping  generaliaations  and  bland  disregard 
for  facta,  tha  witidi  hunters  are  given  to 
Indiscrlminato  Warkenlng  of  the  reputatlona 
of  not  Just  a  few.  but  even  of  whole  de- 
af the  Oovemmeot  or  of  the  pop- 
Hm  Stoto  Department  has  had  to 
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our  new  Praaldant  took  oAoe  that  dl|flonucy 
has  certainly  auBirad.  and  I  anspact  that 
tf  J.  B.  Matthews— author  of  the  megartna 
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late  no  aslstaka  about  ti.  Batred  of 
tunlam  is  ao  sure  alga  of  patrloClem  In 
Amwlcai^  AU  that  It  tndieatto  la 
and  fear — fear  more  than  anger.  And  fs 
la  a  moat  dangeroua  thing,  asparlany  whea 
It  aaeiimee  neurotic  propertlons  in  a  democ- 
racy, aa  It  is  doing  in  ours.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  a  democracy  dqpenda  upon  Judi- 
douanasa.  upon  reaaon  and  rationality,  upon 
peq^^  abmty  to  aee  clearly  and  think 
straight.  But  fear-rUden  people  ean  neither 
see  dearly  nor  think  atraight.  AU  they  can 
do  la  give  v«it  to  thete  emotion^  aa  tha 
aonwaing  children  did  in  the  iday  I  aaw. 
They  can  no  longer  allow  for  hooeat  difln^ 
anoe  of  opinion.  They  cannot  tolerate  tha 
auggestlon  that  they  ml^t  be  wrong.  When 
Senator  MoCsam  waa  Informed  eoota 
■mntlia  ago  of  an  arttole  to  which  the  Waah- 
Ington  Post,  a^kleh  supported  Oaneral  Btoen- 
hower's  candidacy,  took  the  Benator  to  task 
about  aosaethlng,  he  caUad  it  the  Washing- 
ton Worker — an  obvioua  McCarthyism  for 
Communist  newspaper,  or  Communist  aheet. 
since  hla  temperament  and  activl^  oould 
point  to  no  other  than  the  Oommiinlat 
PartylB  DaUy  Wotker  aa  his  reference.  And 
aa  tha  self-appointed  lyokeaman  for  the 
witch  hunters.  McCaktbt's  inability  to  eee 
a  fact  without  distortion  or  to  think  atraight 
about  undistorted  facts  ahould  by  thla  time 
be  notorious. 

liOgidana  would  aay  that  a  large  part  of 
the  witch  hunters'  trouble  Is  that  dther 
they  never  atudled  logic,  or  If  they  did.  they 
dldnt  learn  it,  or  If  they  learned  It.  they 
don't  know  It  now.  Kven  a  *'*g<'«"— •  in  logle 
learns  that  If  only  aome  man  are  Ccmmiu- 
nlsts,  and  Senator  MCCasxbt  Is  a  man.  that 
this  doee  not  prove  that  Senator  McCAaiBT 
Is  a  Cormnunlst.  All  men  would  have  to 
be  Communists  before  that  conclusion  would 
t»  certain.  But  when  people  get  eareleas 
with  their  terma,  aa  they  always  do  whea 
drlvea  by  emottons  such  as  fear,  their  effotta 
at  logical  demonetratlon  are  fantaatle,  bat 
they  are  even  more  draadfuL  Nobody  haa 
aald  thla  yet.  perhaps,  but  dont  be  aurprleed 
if  eome  day  you  hear  it  argued  eeriously  that 
Marx.  Bngala,  Lenin,  and  Stalin 
were  all  white  men.  and  that  they  were  all 
Communists,  that  all  white  men  must  be 
Communlste;  or  that  white  men  have  an 
aSnlty  for  commimlsm.  Thafe  the  kind 
of  logic  Bltler  used  on  the  Jews,  and  I  hope 
that  not  even  the  wUd  men  have  forgotten 
already  what  Bltler  did  beeauae  of  his  wdrd 
reesoBlng. 

Por  myself.  I  would  be  most  diatruatful  of 
an  emntlonal  adentlst— «f  a  raasareh  chem- 
ist, for  eiamitfe,  who  aaw  only  what  ha 
wanted  to  aee.  and  who  sneered  at  other 
ehemlete  who  eaw  other  thlaga.  I  wouldn't 
trust  his  findings,  and  I  don't  balleva  that 
you  would.  StiU  leea  do  I  trust  aoeuaers  who 
have  little  or  no  evidenoe,  who  see  only  what 
they  want  to  see,  and  have  only  deep  sus- 
picion and  iinfaiitlniis  tongues  whldi  they 
never  hesltote  to  use  giving  vent  to  their 
cmoMooal  outburata  of  aactwatlon. 

NOW  theee  are  matters  whldi  must  greatly 
concern  the  Christian,  and  tor  more  quotable 
Bfblleal  reaaona  than  we  have  time  to  mm- 
tlon.  We  Sre  commanded  to  love  our  nel^- 
bora  aa  ouiealtas.  for  Instanoe,  and  It  la 
certainly  act  Quiatlan  for  us  to  aland  by 
Idly  whns  our  iwilghhnra  are  denied  doe 
pmness  of  law  whUe  by  ely  and  subtle  tn- 
nnando  they  era  aeeaead  of  «ubvsrsl 
are  aoada  rjuttastiss  la  Amsrioan  Ufa. 
ahalt  not  bear  false  wltoaas  i^nat  thy 
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BdgUber"  li  itlll  <>■•  of  Um  Tvh  Oomnuuid- 
manti,  aad  X  •ntamlt  tbct  even  vrngoe  agree- 
ment  tbat  Uw  vlteh  hunters  are  doing  aome- 
thlng  gooMl  and  neeeaaary  la  taett  af^roTal 
of  tlia  Uaa  ttaey  tell,  and  of  tbelr  oareleaa- 
neaa  with  the  truth.  It  therefore  Inerltably 
tnvolTea  the  gnUt  of  bearing  falae  wltneaa. 
Sren  the  Oolden  Bole— which  ao  many  are 
cnfllelently  ecmfueed  to  think  la  Chrlatlan- 
Ity — would  forbid  the  do-nothing  policy  of 
thoM  who  upptKyn  of  witch  hunta.  for  cer- 
tainly men,  whether  Innocent  or  guilty. 
want  the  protection  of  law  If  they  are  to 
be  tried,  but  the  kangaroo  eourta  of  the 
witch  huntera  try  their  vletlma  by  newa- 
papera  and  radio  and  televlalon — ^not  by  law. 
The  Chrlatlan  haa  a  great  stake  In  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  with  communism.  The 
ocmtlnued  ezlatenoe  of  weatem  Christian 
clTlllsatlon  Is  not  the  least  of  the  things  at 
Issue.  Christianity  Itself,  as  the  diametrical 
qnxMlte  of  most  that  communism  holds, 
would  be  heavily  peraecuted  In  the  event  of 
Communlat  aaeendancy.  A  Christian  who 
doea  not  know  this  must  be  Ignorant  either 
of  Chrlatlan  doctrine.  Communist  teaching, 
or  both,  aa  well  aa  of  history  since  1917.  80 
the  Chrlatlan  mtist  oppose  communism,  and 
help  In  the  struggle  against  It.  But  he  must 
not  help  the  witch  hunters,  for  they  are  aa 
antl-Amerlcan  and  aa  antl-Chrlstlan  as  the 
very  Beds  they  hope  to  catch.  Bemember. 
Hitler  waa  alao  against  the  Communists,  and 
he  alao  fought  them,  but  we  thought  he 
brought  such  sinister  erll  to  the  world  with 
hla  nlhlllstle  f  aadam  that  we  sacrlllced  mil* 
lions  of  our  scms  and  daughters  and  billions 
of  our  dollars  In  an  effort  to  uproot  him  and 
his  doctrine.  And  now  tbat  we  have  the 
other  side  of  the  evil  coin  of  materlallam  and 
toiaUtarlanlam  aa  our  adTeraary.  we  muat  not 
ao  eareleaaly  struggle  against  It  that  we  f  aU 
Into  the  very  erU  we  defeated  In  IMS. 

The  time  to  demand  a  reeurgenee  of 
thoughtfulneaa  and  charity  In  American  life 
la  DOW.  If  calm  and  knowing  men  do  not 
fight  the  wild  men  and  attempt  to  restore 
decency  and  order  to  ao-called  Inveatlga- 
tlona  so  that  wltneaaea  are  given  a  chance 
to  defend  taemselTee  and  have  the  aid  of 
counael.  the  wild  men  will  run  away  with 
the  country.  If  they  do.  I  predict  that  In- 
stead of  communism,  we  shall  get  a  watered- 
down  native-grown  160-percent  "American" 
brand  of  faarlsm.  It  Is  encouraging  to  see 
that  more  and  more  people  prominent  tn 
American  life,  whoee  volcee  really  count,  are 
beginning  to  caU  a  spade  a  spade  and  are 
•howlng  a  wllllngneee  to  fight  the  mlagulded 
"^trtots"  whose  forte  Is  aaaasslnatlon  of 
character,  and  who  deal  In  fear,  distrust,  and 
Innuendo.  Tlie  brave  adversariea  of  the  160- 
peroent  Americans  need  aU  the  help  you  and 
Z  can  give  them  If  the  fever  of  the  witch- 
hunt la  to  subside  and  calm,  lawful,  moral 
meana  of  dealing  with  Internal  security  are 
to  be  resumed. 

In  the  pUy  I  saw,  the  hero,  who  told  the 
truth  about  the  aocusers,  waa  t»im— if  ao- 


euset  of  witchcraft  and  was  killed.  X  hop* 
that  doee  not  happen  to  ua— even  flgura- 
tlvel: '  qpeaklng:  but  I  t^  you  thla.  that  X. 
tot  0  M.  would  rather  be  klUed  In  the  ooume 
of  fl(  htlng  the  witch  hunters  than  I  would 
to  U  w  at  the  price  ot  agreeing  with  and 
then  fore  beccmilng  part^L  to  what  they  do. 
Ther  )  are  dlversltlee  ot  fpTtm,  the  Bible  saya, 
and  »  aome  la  given  the  ability  to  dlstln- 
gtdsl  between  spirits.  80  far  as  I  have  thla 
abirn  y.  I  dlacem  that  the  spirit  of  the  witch 
hunt  trs  Is  not  good,  but  evlL 


IN 


HoB.AdolpkJ.SalMitIi 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


IBS  HODSB  or  B^PRBSBNTATTVSS 
Wednesday.  May  6. 1953 


Oi  t  le  Ufe.  character,  and  public  service  (tf 
Ho  1.  Adolph  JoaBTB  Babath.  late  a  Bepre- 
eentatlve  from  the  State  of  lUlnols 

M.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion, the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  Con- 
grea  have  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the 
pass  Dg  of  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Hoot  e,  Abolph  Sabath.  For  46  years  he 
serytd  continuously  in  the  Congress — a 
recoi  d  unequaled  by  any  other  man  In 
the  ]  listory  of  our  country. 

Tie  story  of  the  life  of  Am»j>r 
Saba  hb  is  truly  in  the  great  American 
tradition  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
He  c  ime  to  the  United  States  as  an  im- 
migruit  when  a  small  boy  and  by  In- 
dustiy,  integrity  and  perseverance  he 
o  great  heights  of  prominence  and 
But  he  never  ceased  to 
the  cause  of  the  under- 
privileged, those  who  were  striving  for 
way  of  life,  and  he  worked  un- 
ly  through  his  long  years  of  pub- 
ce  in  their  behalf.  Judge  Sabatr's 
ould  be  an  inspiration  for  aU.  for 
heart  and  in  his  mind  he  kept 
first  lalwajTS  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  wise  man.  a  kindly 
man  who  gave  generously  of  his  as- 
sistance and  counsel  to  all  who  sought 
the  lienefit  oi  his  many  years  of  ez- 
perieice. 

Aw  >LPH  Sabatr  win  live  in  history  for 
he  m  ide  great  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare md  betterjnent  of  the  coimtry  he 
loved  so  well.    May  bis  kindly  soul  rest 
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10 


Jan. 

...«fc». 

Feb. 


-da.... 
Feb.  is 


-do. 
F«b. 
Feb. 


Ma 
Ma 


3 
M 


Can  of  tb«  Hoose . 

£'"S**S£f^P<**^'  (MAaruf ,  230;  RATsuair,  »t 
H.  B.  1W»,  uncndinit  Vb»  BMncanleatioo  Act  of 

time  before  Apr.  1. 18SS.    (Paawd,  S80  to  S.) 
8.  343.  proTidins  for  an  Under  Secretary  of  8tst« 
H.  R.  loss,  making  sapplnnenta]  approprlationa 
On  motion  to  reeommlt  with  instructiooa  to 
miUioo.    (Beleetwl.  ISO  to  301.) 

„    OnpaaaMe.    (Paaaed. 900 to 3.) 

H.  R«a.  119,  providing  1300.000  for  expeiuM  of 
H.  R.  3332.  requiring  an  annual  r«Tiew  of  militaryip 
B.  J.  R«a.  100,  amending  the  National  Housing  A  ^ 
for  nfieynMDt  of  tbe  38,300,000  Oovcmment  invi 
On  motion  to  leeommit  witb  inatructkuM  to 
70to3B0.) 
^    On  adoption.    (Adopts,  diylaJon  vote,  288  t4l.) 
H.  R.  3MS,  continuing  to  June  30, 1065,  froe  postal  b 
QoorameaU... ^^--x?" 


rHo«w 


RepOTt  to  Oe  PMpIt  ^  O*  BgUk  Cm- 
gmsioMl  Dislrkt  of  WiscoMui— VII 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wMcomiw 
m  TBS  BOUSX  OP  RSFBB3SNTATIVS8 

Monday,  Auguit  3, 1953  ^ 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
I^>eaker,  under  iMve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  for  the  1st  session  of  the  83d 
Congress. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
votes  on  all  of  the  numerous  bills,  mo- 
tions, and  amendments,  bat  the  report 
does  include  all  rollcall  votes,  all  quorum 
calls,  and  my  votes  on  some  otljer  meas- 
ures on  which  there  was  no  record  taken 
but  which  I  believe  are  of  Importance 
and  concern  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
congressional  District  of  l^Hsconsin. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  collect 
in  one  place  and  in  concise  form  infor- 
mation which  is  scattered  through  some 
12,000  pages  of  the  Comguusional  Rbc- 
obd.  It  also  contains  information  which 
is  not  obtainable  from  any  public  record 
but  which  I  feel  should  be  available  to 
the  people  of  my  district 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  as  contained  in^ 
the  report  are  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fication only;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  legislation  completely  or  to 
elaborate  upon  the  Issues  involved.  I 
believe  this  word  of  caution  is  advisable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  descriptions 
used  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from 
the  official  titles  of  the  biUs  which  un- 
fortunately do  not  alwajrs  reflect  the 
nature  or  true  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Upon  request,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  more  complete  information  con- 
cerning any  particxilar  bill,  as  well  as  » 
summary  of  the  issues  involved  and  the 
reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  continues 
a  service  I  began  In  the  1st  session  of 
the  80th  congress.  This  is  the  seventh 
report  of  my  voting  and  attendance  rec- 
ord. These  7  reports  show  how  I 
voted  on  1.078  questions  in  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  Based  on  the  quorum 
calls  and  the  record  votes,  they  also  show 
an  attendance  record  of  95  percent 
The  report  follows: 


Meaaore,  question,  and  resoH 


J  MO  ao  tbat  nob  act  will  apply  to  reotTanifatkiii  "pliaia"  Uaiiimjtted'to'tbe  "Congiaa'at  any 

i  If  Administration.    (Paaaed,  841  to  IS.) ^.. 

I  x  fiscal  year  endbig  June  30, 1*83:  — ~— 

funds  foe  VAai«lJcal,bospftal,  and  domJcfllaryaervloea  from  $10  mmion  to  $30 


Un-American  AetirHiea  Committee.    (Adopted.*  Sift  to '£)       ~*~ — * 
pwaouMl  requiremenU:  On  iospension  ofmlea  and  psMage.  "(Paaaed'ro  to'oV 

rtmentinthisrandtoTrBaaaryonoraner  Jnljl,  10S3;  *  tvw,uw,u«u  buu  t« 


inT<  rtment 


Iz  Intanst  late  at  aot  t*  eioesd  •  pareent  per 


providing 
annum  on  nnpeid  balance.    (Rejected. 


t»5,  free  postal  b  on  lat-daaa  maU  for  membera  of  Aimed  Foras  ^'KonaT'TpaaMd,' veiw  vets!).' 


Vote 


Pitaeut. 
Martin. 
Yea. 

Tea. 

Nay. 

Tea. 
Tea. 
Yaa. 


Kay. 

Tea. 
Yea 
Prasent 
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A510I 


Cm#^  1st  swij    Contianed 


Ron 

can 

No. 


11 

13 


IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 


U 

to 

10 


tl 

32 
S 


38 
83 


Data 


Mar.  10 

..do 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  17 

...do 

..do 

Mar.  IS 


If 


..do 

Mar.  M 


H.  R.  SS7S,  admitting  Hawaii  to  atatehood: 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Releeted.  ISt  to  337). 
Onpoaaace.    (Paaaed. 374 to  138.) 

8.  1188,  extending  to  Jul/  l.  uu.  aotboeiaatlaB  lir  1 
(Pasaed.  Toios  ToteJ 

QncrumcalL.. 

do.-. ..^ 

do... 


M 
M 


M 
<7 


U 

u 

<7 


Apr.  37 


May  31 

Mar  » 

—do 


May  37 

Jam   » 
—do 


— do.. 
Jane 


87 
83 
M 


80 

87 

88 


...do- 
Juno  8 
Juno    t 

Juno  U 

...do.... 

...do 

June  M 

Juno  U 

...do 

...do. 


do ;;     ~  ~         ~  ~~~~~~~_ "'""'""  " 

°- 1-  ^J^  prortdlng  tbat  Reoivi^tetion  PianTfo.'i.  crat^  DravUnrnt  oT Heattb^'Bd^^  AaO  take elbai Mdns 

arter  date  or  enactment  of  thia  Joint  reaotaUon.   (Adopted,  301  to  85.)  ^^ 

H.  H.  8018,  tbe  3d  aupptomental  appropriaUaa  MD  lor  lOSSToooimMe  report): 

On  motion  to  agree  tow  amendnMot  decnaaing  borrowing  autbority  for  rural  deetrMeation  prociam  tmm  S8Q/NXMI00  to  Ilir.lMSJSO 
and  '°<!7>''°5^|ff;v^jQ8J»Uioritf  te  nml  taiepbaoe  program  bom  >»8^000iOOO  to  835.000,000  ^stead  o(  to  8«GLOOQ.OOO  aa  propoaed 


Ima  SHUKNyOOO  la 


by  Senate).   TRcjectod.  1«S  to  101.^ 

On  motion  to  agree  to  amendment  incwaaJBgborrowlag  authority  far  imal 
171  to  174J 
QnontDflaO... ................................................. ............ 

8. 1338.  extaodiog  to  July  1, 1W<  eonttauaiuK  «7pay  w  afl^^ 

__to8b.) 

H.  R.  4298,  eoafirming  and  eetoblisfaing  tbe  Utiea  of  tbe  Statea  to  lands  and  lesouraea  within  their  hMgrie 

On  motioa  to  reoonuait.    (Hitectad.  MOtoSBSJ 

OapaaaM*.    (Paaaed.  Sft  to  UHl) 
H.  R.  84881  artaBding  far' 

(Paaaed.  3B0  to  87.) 
H.  R.  4004,  proTidlng  far  national  banks  to  turn  ish  lista  of  aloAboldea  to  tbe  Cainptroiler  ot  Cnnancy  unb  noaaat  in  Hen  o< 

On  motka  to  reeommlt.    (Rejected,  70  to  3JO0 _! 

On  paaaafs.    (Paaaed.  voice  voteO , ,     .  

do 


hi  war.   (Paaaed, 


VMS 


Nay. 
Yaa. 
Yea. 


;  far  3  yean  the  parted  during  which  Metiean  evtattarafwackefa  sMiy  be'made  aTaifahJr'far  emiinjini  te 


l«i«(lat 


H.  R.  4te.  making  appnpriaUaas  km  Raeeuttve  OSea  and  auadry  iada^andaat 
On  amandflMnU: 

To  rastof«Cin,l>i4no  of  governmental  funds  to  dvfl  service  ratlrament  fund.    (RcteetadJ 

To  tocfaaaa  by  $51,805  tlie  funds  far  expeoaes  of  the  Federal  Power  Commiasion.    (Rejocted.) 
To  Jncnasss  by  $17.100  the  ftaada  far  aipeneee  of  the  pace  af  the  Administrator  efHeoshigaad  a 
OasMUsataiiiiai wit  with  iBMwaliiaateauthariasUto start alMJSO units afpnhiis^Bali^ laths 

(Re4oct«l.lS7to3tS). 
Oa pasMsa.   (Paaaed, volca vot>.)    --■.  ,,  ,     ,  ,,      , 


R.  1433,  provldtaicprioeanppart  at  00  percent  of  parity  for  II 


,.  s(MaryiaBitahaeoSb    (Defaatod.  IM  la  313.) 

8.14maatharfah»gtheB<ardofCiimisilnnewo<thsI>iatdctolOqhiarii4atoestabliahdayilghtaavhM{thashithaDMtitet: 

On  anMBdoMBitaUowing  the  Commiaafonan  to  Inatituto  daylight  aaviat  tins  aashyaar.    (Adaptoil.  388  te  88J 

Onpasaws.   (Paasad,  volea  votsO 

can. 

Oni 


Ob 


To  provide  aa  addltloBal  $80,000  far  eipeuaee  tt 

To  Movide  tWOMO  for  tovMtlgationa  tn  Akakaby  the  bureau  of  BertanMrftwi.    (Adopted.).  „ 

To  Inaeaae  by  $1417J04  the  fnnda  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  far  oonaervatfaB  and  devekwMaent  of  SBtnaaalaaoareaa.    (Adopted.) 

to  reeoounit  with  instrocUane  to  inoreaee  by  $3,580,000  the  cnntinning  fund  of  the  Soutbweatem  Power  Adminfatration  and  to 
-   -    -  '*'°qJ*-'-*y'f!y,^  $43,73B>808  tenfa  far  BenasTiiie  Pawer  AiaHOstnttem.    (Raieetod.  187  to  813.) 

H.  R.  4S74^akliv  appropriatleaa  far  b«rivtmMita'«f  abukTiaitte^^  """' 

On  amendment  to  provide  $1M)0Q4X)0  additional  far  new  pntieeto  under  the  Federal  aid  to  a^portorogram.    (R^oated.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructlona  to  delete  tiie  aeotiona  authoriiing  tbe  Socretarys  of  the  3  departmonts  to  terminate  tha 
■eBtafaBys^ptoyeewbaaaverthaydeamanchleratiaaMaBBaeaaBan  la tho lateresfa s< the Unitad Btatea.    (Adaptod.lSlte 

Oapaeeasa.    (Paaaed. 844 to 5.) „ „ „ — 

H.  R.  3817.  Inrraaalng  flnea  far  criminal  oonvictfana  under  Shermaa  Antitrust  Act  to  $80,000  from  $6j00(k.    (Paaaed.  voloe  votej 
H.  J.  Rea.  388,  parmittlng  entry  into  United  Statea  of  800  chOdMi  adapted  bvAnarii 
a.  II88C aslMdiBs  te  Jaaa  88^  MJM.  Piialiliatla  aatharttj  ty aaalt ai  espsita.   (Pssaid. 

Quorum  eaD _._... „.._ .   ,   . . . . .... 

H.  R.  8184.  aoeadtav  the  Babmersad  Lands  Act  and  eatabUshtog  title  of  Federal  Oovemmont  and  tta  right  to  develop 

laada  In  the  CSonttaMBtal  SheM.    (Paaaed,  808  to  01.) 
H.Rea.3W.pwvtdh^farHoBae^riiasiSBtto8eBateawendiaantsteH.E.M8^esB8rMti^saiislatilfahhn«hstiaaB«lhs8ts8»»a 
wttbhi  their  historic  bwnndarles.    (Adopted.  378  to  1180 


approprlaUens  far  DepartaMat  aC 


H.  R.  8337,  makiag  approprlatloaa  far  the  Department  of  Agrteultore  far  ftooal  year  ending  X 
On  aaaeadBMBt  redndw  Ikam  SIO8^O004M  to  $I08.00Q,«88  the  fonda  provided  * 
Oa  aaaandmaot  redactaig  limit  aa  payaaaats  f  partWpantt  te  the     ~ 

vote.) 
Oapaaasa.  <»■■■*  a^t  *.>«*> 
eaD 


88^1064: 


and  WeliM  and  relatad  I 


R.  AM8,  naUi«  appropriaUona  for  the  Departmenta  of  Labor,  asid  Health. 

'    Bar  1004: 
Oa  ai— MisianI  *-—■ -j-g  from  800.800,000  to  $06,800,000  the  funds  aUoeated  for  paymenta  to  selwol  distriete  in  iederaDy  tanpacted  anaa. 

(Adopted.  387  to  156.) 
OBiaMftiiiteiiiinMBaiiwlthhMtru>4h»iiaihalgn«dtoinrraaaaby$8l^^^  (R^seOod, 

mtoSHO 
OnpHSwa.    f''—-^.  «■««**>  ■-  

Qoornm  call __»_»._.........»._ ■■■ 


H.  Rea  386,  dlaapprovli«Rearganiaatian  Plan  No.  3,  atmplifyingoperatfana  of  the  Department  of  Agrtanltnra  and  adapting  Us  admlnlatra- 
tkm  to  ragioukL  State,  and  k>cai  eondltksu:  Onmotfan  todiactMisatheCJoauBltteeoBOovemnHtttOperaf      '       '    "^  *'*     " 

efbUl(ineflBct,tofaroeconaiderattano<tbaunfavorabfarBanlntioBbytheHeueB).    (Relectad.  US  to  36U 

H.R.  8080,  bantawflanuMbletabrica  from  diipmenttaiinterstetoeeaaaarea.    (Paaaed,  voiee  vcie.) 

Qnorameall 


J  ine^  ^i^K|i^'t^f'n.;^Mt"^ri^'^  >w^«~m«m  «*  ti^  w»».«m»«  Wimm*  a»r  «Mittimtw«  rtnrtv  towttmtnatewnaii  — itlelaBthrltiesaBd  nao- 

mote  *aif<»i^iy  md  economy.    (Paaaed.  voice  wte.) 
8. 1514.  eotabUahlng  a  Ooesmfaslan  on  Oovenuneat  Fonetfanaand  FiaoU  Resooreee  to  plan  far  alimtnattna  ot  dapBtatlaB  or 

Federal  and  State  GorammeBtetetaaattOBaadadmhilamtten.    (Paaaed,  valee  votej 
Quorum  oaB  ..  ....................—..-......-.—..——---—..-.-.—-.—..-.•.—"—————-— 

B.  lOOUamendfaigDehntePwdncttoBAetbyaatendtagfarljasiaBlliailljaiPiaaMaBtteaialfacatlBBandprfarltiBa 

(Paaaed,  voice  vote.) 
H.  R.  3B31.ancaaiagin|dlaeovcryanddevdoaBaBtofaonraaeaf  taagatenonaaDdeanesDtBtaa.    (Paaad,v«toev«te.; 

H.  R.  6408,  extending  Trade  Aneemento  Act  far  1  year  _  ,  _    ,_^         ._^     , .^  .     _  ,__,.  ,--»_«..» 

O oiiiai  ittiu iiK  wiiTi  linliutlkaisiiot  InfcifmaaanifimherrfilpnfthaTT  fi  TarHTrnmmlsatnnflmninm?    (Rejected,  188 te «SJ.»- 

Onpaaa^s.    (PMasd.  888  to  88.) 

Quorum  call — — . — . — 

H.  R.888O1  Si tedepidt  edSeae appaoprlatlaD far tseallOSfc  .. 

On  motion  to  agree  to  ameaSmint  Settng  Inigiiai  aiilliailatet  tte  VA  teisvaaOarta  iiwi  aiailwi  uaiaiifted  laliasBS  Ksla— tesfta- 


A 
Ysk 


Taa. 
May. 
Taa. 


Nay. 

Taa. 
Tea. 


^Z 


Nay. 
Nay 
Nay. 
N^. 

Taa. 


Nay. 

Taa. 
Tea. 


Nay. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Taa, 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 


Tea. 
Tsa. 


Tea. 


Taa. 
Ta^ 

Taa. 


Najb 
Nay. 

NotvatlBC* 

Preennt. 

Nay. 


Tea.  _ 
PieaaBC 
Tea. 


Tea. 


Tea. 

Tea. 

Nay. 
Taa. 


ability  to  p«L<»r  tnatinant  or  hoapftaUattcaf^fAdopted.  817  to  vm) 


itdAtteg 
pay  far  tia 
Ob  paaa^a.    (Passed,  881  te  3.) 
H.  Rea.  303.  provkUng  far  eoaaiderattaB  af  H.  R.  snO, 
Quorum  eaU...... 


oieMirtaalSeearttyAet  far  1  year.   (Adoptaa.  Sil  te  $ftj. 


NV. 


>  Absnt.  would  hav«  voted  **y«a'*  IT 


¥ 
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M    JniM  W 
...do 


ID    I 


D»te 


tan. 


nttarr  kid  to  A<to  and  PaeUle  arc*.    (Kejeetad) .. 

I  to  Europe  by  $10q,OOO,0Oa    (Rejected) 

■  Mitfaaiintkin.    (Bejeeted) ..- 

cMshnatian  by  lOpcroent.    (Rejeeted) 

economic  and  technical  ■wirtance  tor  India  and  Pakirtaa.    (Rejected). 


Pakistan.    (Paaed,  SO  to  7S.). 


•t    July    t 


R.  »710,  proTidiDK  1  jear  ezteBsian  of  ttie  1^  ntual  Secortty  Aet: 
On  aiMndmenta: 

To  cat  tll5,oaO  frooi  anthertetiaa  tor 
To  reduce  anttaorteation  tor  economic  iA 
To  bnpoae  a  KMMOIMno  eeiltaif  en  to  al 
To  redoee  anthoriaatiofu  tor  ea«n  item  for 
To  cat  M73oo,000  from  anttacrlsstioD  i 

Onpaaaage.    (PaaMd,  280 to 41) 

Qoorani  call . .... .. 

do 

H.  R.  MM.  nroTldfaic  prlo^eopport  wheat  far 

Qnoram  eaO , 

do 

H.  R.  STX,  aattaoriataiK  dtnoaal  of  Ooremmei 
On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected,  E8  to 
^    Onpaa— e.    (Pa«ed.  voice  tote.) 

QlliWMW  <<m1         ,  ,  ,         ....»■.■■   *_   _ 

do r.— ...r~ir"rr..r" 

B.  IMS,  otendlnc  tor  1  year  to  Jirae  sii'iftM,  adthority  of  VA  to  make  direct  bouaing  loana,  increoainc  fondi  for  thli  porpoM  and  permittlBg 

htaber  Interest  ratea.    (Paaed,  Tclee  Tote.)^  ^^ 

H.  Res.  a06»  diaameoTlnK  of  Reorianlsathm  : 
H.  R.  MM.  ezchiomg  top  department  and  acmiy 

ttai  of  contorenoe  report  (vhleii.  in  addttlODi 

(Adopted,  an  to  64J 
QoonnacaU 

do 

do 


Ooremmen  -owned  mbberiwodDcing  hcWtlea; 

.  .  --  a?.) 


I  No.  6  relatinf  to  Department  of  Defense.    (Releeted.  MM  to  23S.)_ 

officisie  from  provirtons  of  law  permitting  tanp-sum  payments  for  •nnual  leave.    On  adop- 
i^Maledieqalremait  that  wiptoyees  OSS  annual  aamad  Have  by  Jan.  Wolnest  cakndar  year). 
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H.  R.  OMO,  Department  of  Detase  Approprtst  on 
On  mottosi  to  reconmlt  with  tnatanctkos 

On  passage.    (Passed,  380  to  0.) 

Qnomm  call .. . __....._ 

.. do 

H.  R.  sm,  pro^tos  tor'antmna^'iaMwaf  of 
B.  Va,  permlttrng  au  salts  againat  Unllad 
Toioe  vote.) 

QDonuneaO 

H.  R.U73,prori<Uag  tor  letam  to  States  d  all 
•osts  and  to  maintain  1300  mflUan  rsserve  in 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instmetions  I 
laying  mpayment  of  adTaneas  to  States. 

On  passage.    (Passed.  toIoo  vote.) 

Qooum  call 

HTr.  «064,  amending" act  of  'A^'.'i,'iiii'ia 

187  to  4.) 
H.  R.  4SU.  praridiBg  tor  the  daralepaMBt  of 
On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected,  UO  to 

Onpaanga.    (PMasd.  383  to  130.) 

caO _. 

R.  n08.  extending  antfl  Dec  a,  1M>,  the  ^ 
On  motkn  to  recommit  with  InstrneUons 
choose  any  Syoais  as  the  "base"  ysan  in 

Onpasasga.    (Passed.  338  to  77.) 

Quaiuiu  can.- 

H.  R.  M87.  simpUfytng  eostoxMlawa,*  pinioUoesi 
H.  R.  5710,  ■rtMtHitu  the  mutual  security 

^Mmmcall 

H.  R.  6300.  making  supplemental  approprlatici  ■ 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  taMtmctlcns 
from  300.000J)00  to  380,000,000  and  to 

Oapasssge.  (Passed,  voioe  vote) 

QDorumeall 

H.  R.  430,  proTldli^  far  farmer  ownanhip  nd 

taw  Parm  Credit  Administration.    (Passed,  1 

H.  Res.  383,  diaapproring  Recrganisatian  Plan 

anney  to  be  known  as  the  U.  8.  Infacnutfan 

H.  Ocn.  Res  80.  directing  tbs  Ardiiteet  of  the 

^aoram  caD 

hTr.  4103,  extendizv  to'iaaL*l"i8U.~praMmt 

ised  tbrcogh  such  senrioe.    (pMsed,  Totee  T0t4 . 
H.  R.  118.  prohibiting  transportatkn 
8. 887,  authorising  continaanca  far  a  yaati  of 
H.  R- '1074.  making  appropriations  far  the  L_,_. 
Onmotlnntofi— t««M»Mn<fw^^«».«,»^ngit1 » 
to  the  U.  N.  as  the  nprasotativa  ofChiai  i. 
On  motion  to  agree  to  amendment  psBTldlni 
On  adoption  of  eopfcrence  report.    (AdM>tei 
8.  IBM.  amending  Atonic  Kne^gy  Act  to  Bx 
H.  R.  4888,  making  appropriations  tor  the  ~ 

On  motfaa  to  agree  to  an  amsadmcnt  Umitidg 

commitments  tor  such  bousing.    (Passed,  f 

Qp.*dopaonof eonfarsnce report.    (Adopteil 

^*J*^'^^^^H>vnmi»tkmatoraYabnu^ 

On  motkm  to  recommit  with  Instmetions  to  — 

fanes  tor  flood-contrai  eonstnictlon  pn4ec(  i. 

^^^adopUonofeoafaraneervort.    (Ad^to^^ 

On  ammdments: 

To  increase  by  013,000.000  Om  flmda 
M      To  Increase  by  $60,318,000  the  funds 
To  toereaae  by  $13,000,000  the  fonds 
To  Increase  by  31«,000,000  the  funds 
To  taiereaae  by  37.800.000  the  funds 
To  radoea  by  tl5.800.000  the  funds 
To  pat  a  3B.8  bOlion  Umltatioa  on  „„ . 
To  bold  the  1964  oUigations  to  the  UM3 

On  passage.    (Passed,  388  to  114.) 

Qnoram  caQ 

H.  Bea.  347,  pcOTkUog  far  the  eooiridentimi'of' 

to  183.) 
B.  B.aWM,  amending  ttw  Trade  Agreements  .. 
workats,  mlnsfs,  farmers  and  ptwincers:  On 

QoonuncaD 

H.  R.  0141,  eraating  SmiUl  Business  Admbibtili 
ki  behalf  of  small  bosinms: 
On  motfan  to  neommit.   (Rejected,  161  to .._ 
On  adoption  of  aanfamioe  reportTiAdopted, 


Oovemment  and  National  Ssrriw'l^iMmimoe."  YPasBedr*oto 
for  raoorery  of  tans  to  bo  brooght  in  U.  8.  District  Ceurto  with  trial  by  Jury.    (Paaasd, 


Federal  unemployment  tax  eoOecticas  to  axoess  of  amount  sufllciKit  to  pay  adntinlstfativa 
Pedetal  unamployiMnt  accom>t: 

limit  use  of  exeees  taxaa  to  payment  of  unemployment  compensation  and  to  proTids  far  d^ 
(Daiiated,  S8  to  303.) 


proi  Ida  far  additfawal  emervsney  amistanceto 
pi  Irate  power  facilities  on  Niagara  River 


loflliewoiki  toto 
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ttoikber 
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\2X\.) 


qoestkm,  and  result 


Present. 


N*y. 

Ye*. 

Ysa. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

PrsamC 

PressnC 

Yea. 

Prssenk 

Nay. 
Yea. 


for  1064: 
Inereaao  Air  FHwea  llmda  by  $1476,000,000.    (Requested,  l«l  to  OO.) 


■ndstockmsB  tadraaght 


(PmbmI. 


with  rsspeet  to  which  the  excess  profits  tax  Shan  be  effeetlTo: 
^  SE?2?  fw^l^^^JSS  ^  prov««*on«  of  H.  B.  6100^  permitting  compaalH  farmed  after  1M7  to 
■  Ignringtbstax.    (R«|ected,  127  to  275.)  ^^ 


and  procedures  to  facfUtato  flow  ef  goods  to  interu^'lonai'oommeroe.'  *  (Paned,' Voice  vote.)  I 
lor  fiscal  year  1064:  On  adoption  of  eonferenoe  report.    (Adopted,  331  to  100.) 

toflMyeareaidtog'jcmSO.'iOM:  " — — ~. 

ftiBds  far  tetamational  informatlaa  and  educational  activities  (Voiee  of  America) 


Ysa. 

Nay. 
Nay. 


Presmt. 

PTMBBt. 

Present. 
Piwt. 

Nay. 
Ysa. 
Prsanl. 


Yea. 
Yaa. 


Yea. 
Ysa. 


Nay. 
Yea. 


providing  far  radaction  of  employees.  (Rejected,  154  to  344.) 

■^•^ '•deri  fam  «tSVsySem;"«iiiiVp^ 

3.pnrridingfarrBorganiiationoffareigninfarmatk)ntanctlons  and  the  creation  of  a  now 
Lcsney:  On  adoption.     (Rejected.  11  to  310.)  »™»«.«,b^ 

to  provide  nitaMe  prayer-room  facilities  for  Members  of  Congiess  (Passed,  voiee  vote.). 


(t-to^'<J^?X*i'S£  ?*"*"  «««»Ptions  far  mambers  of  AnnedYoiiiwhiVBiVetaciiut  ^ii  « ,^  i^js^idk 


Depa  tmento 
Itbethe 


niT  State  ta  which  their  sate  to  banned.    (Passed,  voice  vote.)., 
aid  far  hospital  eoBstraction  and  survey.    (Pmsed.  voiee  vote.) 
—*- of  State.  Justice,  and  (Tommeroe  far  fiscal  year  1«6«: 


/SiS^  P'W^  "**"*  *'«»™"™^  Chineee  Oovwnment  riioold  not  be  admitted 
(rsssea.  37V  to  0.) 

addmoMltOlOO^MO  far  PsdaralaM  to  airports.    (Rejected.  180  to  330.) 

.  voioe  vote.). 


ud  sakries  of  divisfan  heads  and  tig hten  secnrity  njpihttaiis^"  (Pamed' Wlee'vote'r^ 
Office  and  sundry  independent  offloee  (or  fiscal  y«rlM4^^    «»"»«.  ▼ow  ▼ote.) . 

gJo^'WOO  **»  Mmbef  <rf  PobUe  hoasing  uniu  to  be  started  in  1064  and  barring  any  fntaie 

voice  v»te.)_. 

JOB  adminlstBred  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  far  IbcaTycar  Iom'  *~*'  '*' 

?TASdJ*m??mr* '****^  **'**'*" '^      •''^^^ 
voice  votaj 

amenity  to  BMUywV«i6iL- 

**!!!  S!5*i?'J!^**y  tortstance  to  Korope.    (Rejected.) 

provided  far  defanse  support  to  Europe.    (Retoeted.)  ~ 

1  to  techntaal  aaslutsiiuij  to  the  Near  East  and  AftieaI"(BMeetod') 

to  teehntesJaasistanoe  and  detaiae  support  to  Asia  and  the  Paelfle!"(Rt^^ 

ateral  technical  assistance.    (ReJected.K.  ^^    \-^K<mi.} 

to  basic  materials  davatopmsnt.    (B« 
expenditures  of  the  MutaaiSecarity  Ad 
aipaadltarsB.    (Bajaetad.) 
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tlon  to  take  ovsr  lending  functions  of  BPOta'tii'fliidandtooonsirtiite  other 


voice  vote.). 
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Nay. 
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Yak. 

Yaa. 

Nay. 

Yaa. 
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Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
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Yea. 
Yea. 


Yen. 
Nay. 

Prmaat. 


Nay. 
Yen. 
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July  30 

July  31 


July  31 
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of  IL  B.  •m. 


and  study  of  edocatiaiml  and  phOaattropie  foondatlons  and  other 
taiatfaa.  CAdoptad.  300  to  UU 


special  quote  tawtgraBfs;  On  adoption. 


H.  Rca.  317.  ereating  a  special  eommfttee  to  eandoct  _ 

parabfa  anteniaations  which  are  exem;^  from  Pedacal 

Qoonim  eaU... ...... .......... ...„_.„.__.. 

-..do 

H.  Ret.  358.  pmvtdtea 

(Adopted,  an  to  lO?/ 

Soorum  call . 
.  R. 6481. antlMrtctng  the admittsneeaf  miob'aipecW qoo^ 
On  maOoB  to  racommH.    (Refactod,  188  to  22L) 

Oa  pavMga.    (Passed,  331  to  185J 

Quorum  caB--.. . .........._..,.._.....  ....  ......       .  __  __    __  ^^ 

H.  R.  8016.  autlMrlxlng\he'CommodlVy  CredirCon^^  tt  avaHaMe  to  Uw  PfesMigat  to'«he' 

purpoae  of  cnabHng  the  Preeident  to  aasist  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  relief  rcQUinsDonte  of  peoples  friendly  to  the  United  Btntsa: 

On  nation  to  reoommit.    (Reiected,  114  to33l.) ZT^ _ 

Onpaosage.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) "" 

8. 1  S,providing  tor  the  appotatraent  of  additional  drentt  and  district  judges,  iociadlng  an  additional  dttrtct  Judge  to  the  eastern  disbic^ 
of  wieeonstn.    (Paaad,  voice  vote.) 

QaoraneaO... . ........... . ... . _..„.......„ .......    ........  ....  ^^ .... 

H.  R.  6671.  the  Reewe  Offlosrs  Personnel  Acc'ngidsiaoVtbe  prainoitoi  of  Raaarve  oOem.    (PmaeiC'voioe'voieJ III!"1II II! 

H.  R.  6301,  making  appropriations  to  the  Mutual  Security  Admtnlstnitlan  to  fiscal  year  10B4: 

On  motkm  to  recommit  with  Instraetiaos  to  iiwist  on  iin^n]  snsiil  with  flsnatf  arasBdiMnt  whidi  added  ^P^f^9W^ ato 
(R^^eted,  —--—■' 
n  adoption 
uncall 


Vote 


Oni 


,  183  to  380.) 

taf< 


report.    (Adopted,  97  to  191). 


R.  6873,  tocreaslng  the  sUtutory  debt  limit  of  the  United  States  from  t3764nuno,000  to  $380,000,000,000: 

On  motton  to  recommit  with  instraotlsM  to  limit  the  lacrsaoe  to  the  period  of  Aug.  l,  1863,  to  Dec  U,  1061.    (Rcjeotod,  m  to  335.). 

On  rsasagi,    (Paaasd.  330  to  188.) .j 

Qnomm caU.................. .......... .......... ........ .......--............-.........,...-.-.._.. . ....... ..  . 

8.  llO. extending  far  5  v«an  the  aa^bnlty  trf tte'SMretory'of  Agrioni  *  (PaasedlV^  Vote.) .  "...''"'. 

H.  Rec  381,  provkUng  to  the  consideratton  of  B.  R.  6113.  permitting  wtthhokUav  by  the  Faderal  Ooverament  from  wiwrn  of  Federal  < 

ptoycM  eertata  tarns  tmpcaed  by  mnniciprittto:  Oa  adaption.    (Adopted,  ItS  to  161.) 
B.  R.  8300.  making  siipnlMneiital  approprtaUons  to  ilaeal  year  1964: 

On  amendment  authorlstaK  dismissal  of  certain  emptoyees  of  U.  8.  InfarmattoB  AfSBoy.    (Adopted.  147  to  138.) 

On  adoption  of  oonfereaoe  report.    (Adopted,  voice  vote) _... 


Nay. 

Preamt. 

Yea. 

Ataaaat. 

Yea. 

Nay. 


Nay. 
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Yea. 

Praaeat 
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I^BHOtk 

Nay. 
Yea.  _ 

cTMflBla 

Yea. 


Ye*. 
Yea. 


■/A 


ktiam  or 

Of  necessity  the  report  eontains  par- 
liamentary and  legi^tiTe  terms  with 
which  the  reader  may  not  be  familiar. 
An  explanation  of  some  of  these  terms 
may.  therefore,  be  helpful: 

A.  A  qtiorum  call  consists  of  a  calling 
of  the  roll  of  Members  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  qtiorum — a  majority  of 
Members — is  present  No  business  may 
be  conducted  when  It  is  found  that  a 
quonim  is  not  present. 

B.  Recommittal:  Generally,  on  an  Im- 
portant bills,  a  motloD  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  a  committee,  with  or  without  in- 
structions, is  TOted  upon  by  the  House 
before  it  rotes  upon  passage  of  the  bilL 
If  such  a  motion  is  adopted,  it  means 
that  the  bill  wiU  be  changed,  delayed, 
or  even  killed.  However,  when  a  motion 
to  recommit  Is  accompanied  by  instruc- 
tions, the  vote  generally  indicates 
whether  the  Member  is  in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to  the  change  in  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  instructions  and  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  his  position  on 
the  bill  as  a  whole.  A  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instnictiains.  If  adopted,  does 
not  kill  the  bilL 

C.  The  type  oi  hOl  can  be  determined 
by  the  letters  which  precede  its  number. 
All  bills  that  originate  in  the  House  are 
designated  by  an  H:  those  that  originate 
in  the  Senate  by  an  S.  There  are  four 
main  types: 

First.  R.  R.  (&)  designates  a  bill 
which  when  passed  by  both  Houses  in 
identical  form  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, becomes  law. 

Second.  H.  J.  Res.  (8.  J.  Res.)  desig- 
nates a  Joint  reeolution  which  must 
pass  both  Houses  and  be  signed  by  the 
President  before  becoming  law.  It  is 
generally  used  for  continuing  the  life 
of  an  Mrtating  law.  or  In  submitting  to 
the  States  a  constltatlonid  amendment. 
in  which  case  It  does  not  require  the 
signature  of  the  President  btit  must  be 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  majarlty  of  both 
Houses. 


Third.  H.  Con.  Res.  (8.  Ccm.  Res.) 
designates  a  concurrent  resolution.  To 
become  effective  it  must  be  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  but  does  not 
require  the  President's  signature.  It  Is 
used  to  take  Joint  action  which  Is  purely 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
Many  onergency  laws  carry  the  provi- 
sion that  they  may  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution,  thus  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Fourth.  H.  Res.  (S.  Res.)  designates 
a  simple  resolution  of  either  body.  It 
does  not  require  approval  by  the  other 
body  nor  the  signature  of  the  PresidenL 
It  is  used  to  deal  with  matters  that  con- 
cern one  House  only,  such  as  changing 
rules,  creating  special  committees,  and 
so  forth. 

D.  Rule:  Important  bills,  after  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  cooeerned.  go  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  where  a 
rule,  in  the  form  of  a  House  resolution 
(H.  Res.),  is  granted  covering  the  time 
allowed  lor  debate,  consideration  of 
amendments,  and  other  parliamentary 
questions. 

E.  Conference:  Representattves  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress  meet  in  confer- 
ence to  work  out  dilferenoes  existing  in 
the  l^dslation  as  passed  by  the  two 
bodies.  Upon  conclusion  of  their  con- 
ference, a  report  is  submitted  to  each 
House  setUng  forth  the  agreements 
reached.  Bach  House  thai  must  act  by 
way  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  report 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

F.  Ordering  the  previous  queatkm:  % 
motion  to  order  the  previous  questior  d 
adopted,  shuts  off  further  debate  oa  the 
question  befc«e  the  House  and  prevents 
further  amradments  to  su^  proposition. 

a.  A  un  may  pass,  or  be  defeated,  by 
one  of  the  following  kind  of  votes: 

First  Voice  vote:  The  Q;>eaker  first 
asks  an  in  favor  to  say  "aye"  then  those 
fHKKMed  to  any  "nay."  If  there  Is  no 
tpiestiixi  as  to  the  result  this  Is  suflWent 

Second.  Division:  If  the  result  of  the 
voice  vote  is  in  doubt,  the  Speaker  asks 


those  in  favor  to  stand,  then  those  op- 
posed to  stand.  He  counts  in  each  in- 
stance and  announces  the  result  If  he 
Is  in  doubt  or  if  demand  is  made  by  one- 
fifth  of  a  quorum,  then-^ 

Third.  Teners  are  ordered.  A  Mem- 
ber on  each  side  of  the  question  is  ap- 
pointed as  teller,  and  they  take  ttieir 
places  at  each  side  of  the  center  aisle. 
Those  in  favor  walk  through  and  are 
counted.  Those  opposed  do  likewise. 
The  result  settles  most  questions,  but 
any  Member,  supported  by  one-fifth  of 
a  quorum,  can  ask  for  a  rolleall^  This 
privilege  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Fourth.  RoncaUs  place  ea^  Member 
on  record  on  thfe  particular  measure  in- 
volved. Each  Member's  naune  is  cailled 
and  his  vote  recorded.  Rollcalls  con- 
stitute the  oflBdal  voting  recocd  of  the 
House. 

The  outcome  of  various  votes  are  indl- . 
cated  in  parenttieses  in  the  record  above. 
In  the  ease  of  rollcaU  votes,  the  actual 
vote  is  shown— the  yeas  first  and  tha 
nays  last 


Werk,  Live,  Play,  and  Eajay  Life  fai 
Lymrwd— A  WeD-Bakmced  Cily 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  aTDE  DOTLE 

ovcaLXrauna 
Of  THK  HODSS  OP  RXPRXSKirrATIVSB 

Moudav,  AMffUMt  J.  19S3 

Mr.  IxynJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlia 
great  23d  District— Los  Angdes  County — 
in  my  native  State  of  California  are 
more  than  23  incorporated  ^tiea  and 
municipalities,  as  weU  as  other  deAnlte 


wfaeClMr  tneorporated  under  tha  CUI- 
f  omia  State  laws  or  not   For  this  and 


A5iai 
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all  otbcr  zcmoob  I  am  naturally  proud 
to  remresent  the  great  23d  District  dur- 
ing this  my  fourth  term  and  the  7th 
*  year  of  membership  in  this  great  legis- 
lative body. 

'  Btr.  Speaker,  fmn  Hk  fery  beg  liming' 
of  my  scnrlec  In  this  Oongre—  I  haw 
had  the  pleasurable  habit  of  keeping 
upon  the  top  of  my  reception  room  table 
here  at  the  Hoose  OfBce  Building  several 
copies  each  of  the  official  announce- 
ments, m^pe.  booklets,  pictures,  charts, 
graphs,  and  so  forth,  which  have  been 
fumialied  me  by  many  of  the  cities  or 
communitieB  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Among  the  cities  which  have  dona 
so  is  the  dty  of  lynwood.  Incorpoiated. 
Also.  I  gladly  have  upon  the  same  table 
the  printed  "booster"  booklets  oi  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  these  respec- 
tive cities  and  communlttes.  And.  be- 
ing from  southern  California,  and  espe- 
cially from  Los  Angeles  County,  and  it 
aivarently  being  well-knoiwn.  I  have 
many  and  frequent  inquiries  for  specific 
information  about  my  native  State  and 
abo^tta  cMa^  toros,  mm!  mmiMmMtt^ 
80,  since  I  nave  leceutly  received  a  very 
attaractive  folder  from  and  about  the  ctty 
of  Lynwood,  which  is  one  of  the  cities  in 
the  great  23d  District.  I  am  pleased  to 
herewith  set  forth  the  informaticm  con- 
tained In  this  recent  beautlfidly  printed 
folder. 

Some  of  the  attractive,  pertinent, 
printed  slogans  jnrlnted  on  these  an- 
nouncements are:  "Fine  Homes  and 
Good  living."  "Center  of  Dtverstfted  In- 
dustry." "Population  Is  Growing,"  "We 
Are  Buflding  AH  Over  the  Place." 
•Where  Do  Ton  Fit  In  the  Picture?" 

Following  la  the  text  of  one  of  these 
very  appropriate  and  useful  and  Inform- 
ative folders  which  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  have  upon  my  reception  room 
table  through  the  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Lynwood  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: 

I^nwood  Is  a  Mendly  city  with  beantUul 
honxis,  cliurehM  of  nutny  denominAtlona, 
magnlfldent  porK.  and  well  equipped  00m- 
munlty  center,  ne  flue  sZtopplng  areas, 
with  modem  stores  and  markets,  offer  a 
great  variety  of  foods  and  merchandise.  Wa 
.  have  a  modsm.  wsn-orgamasd  school  system 
proTltflac  1>  yHOs  «t  tree  educstkn  wttb  1 
pohlle  school,  »  elementary  wtbtnAs,  sad  5 
pamehlal  schools  which  give  the  enrollment 
of  over  7.900  students  the  best  educational 
opportunities. 

With  approximate  190  different  Indus- 
trial concerns  operating  In  Lynwood.  many 
products  that  ara  cC  swvlce  to  the  entire 
Nation  are  mada  here.  High  precision  gears, 
thermostatic  eontrola.  eahlnet  mainng  die 
and  tocrt  making,  weldhig.  pattern  making, 
sheet  metal  work,  toys,  auto  batteries,  fire- 
works, electrical  connectors,  furniture  (both 
home  and  oOca),  gaskets,  roller  skates,  con. 
Crete,  piunps.  pottery,  mirrors,  and  Innu- 
merable othar  producta  and  services  pro- 
duced here  are  helping  la  the  creation  of  a 
better  America. 
Thla  Is  the  way  we  grew: 

IMO 10.670 

1M4 i8.a49 

1»47 90,  650 

WW ...  M.  000 

1962 
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A  reeeat  taleeee  from  Washtaigton  tails  of 
tha  umawktsnted  population  growth  tn  oar 
grsat  State  af  Oallftsnla  during  tha  past  I 


Specially  noted  among  tha  many  cities 
shewing  phenomlnal  Increase  was  our  own 
Ly  iwood.  We  bad  an  amazing  Increase  of 
131  percent  In  that  period.  Month  by  month 
note  a  eonUuued  steady  growth. 
i  tatlstlcs  are  fine,  and  In  the  case  of  our 
dty  are  very  significant  and  meanlngfuL 
t  tt^  men  and  wcaaen  who  have  made  Lyn- 
JOIaed  together  In  the  chamber  at 
co^uneree  we  win  continue  to  work  for  the 
ao^Bd  growth  and  aipenskm  at  our  city. 

When  was  Xjnwood  Incorporated?    July 
1931. 
What  Is  the  present  populationt    Ap- 

27.000. 
Wharis  the  altitude  above  sea  level? 

1V.ee  to  101.34  feet. 
What  Is  the  average  rainfall?   Fourteen- 
average.  13.66  Inches. 
What  Is  the  mean  temperative?   ^>rlng- 
su^uner,  75*;  fall- winter,  65*. 

How  many  square   miles   within  city 
Uoilts?    Approslmataly  4.75. 

What  fcrm  of  gowemment?    Sixth  class 
California   city.     Five   elected  oouncUmen. 
elected  trcaa  the  council. 
■esasd  valuation   of  Lynwood   19629 
Taknty-two  mlUlon  six  hundred  thlrty-alx 
thousand  and  ninety  dollars. 

Approadmate  actual  value?    Nlnaty-flva 
uillllon  dollars. 

City  tax  rate?  One  doDar  and  one  cent 
hfoadred  doUan  of  aasaaaed  valua- 


le. 


pw  iflmataly 


Rt  m 


tlop. 

Total  bonded  Indebtedness  January  1, 
19^?     None. 

How  many  mUss  of  streets?   Nlnaty. 

How  many  mllss  of  paved  or  surfaced? 
Nlile^. 

1 L.  Bow  many  miles  of  streets  have  oma- 
melital  lights?    Five. 

Bow  many  acres  of  dty  parks?    POrty- 


flvi 


How  many  ehurefaee?    TWenty-one. 
What  Is  the  valuation  of  church  prop- 
Ona  mllllan  five  hundred  thotisand 


ertss? 
dolara. 

1 1.  How  many  books  and  pamidilets  In 
pul  lie  Ubrary?    Aiqvoxlmately  13.000. 
19.  What    railroads    and    bus    companies 

Lynwood?  Cross  Town  Bxis  Lines,  Pa- 
dfl^  Eectrle  Ran  A  Motor  Coach.  Southern 
PaqUle  Railroad,  and  Ore^Knind  Bxis  Lines. 

Bow  many  members  In  the  police  da- 
pai^ment?    Twanty-slz. 

How  many  memhan  In  the  lira  depart- 
ment?   Twenty-one. 

How  do  fire  Insurance  ratea  eonqwre 
wlt|k  nelghborhoort  dtles?    About  the  sama. 

How  many  public  schools?  Nine  grade. 
X  jimlor  high.  1  senior  high  school;  and 
Jun  or  ooUege  district;  college  located  2  miles 
wit  I  direct  bus. 

2  L  How  many  other  schools  and  what  are 
the  '7  One  Oathollc;  1  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
1st,  also  Seventh  Day  Adventlst  Academy; 
X  Baptist  school:  and  2  Lutheran*  schools. 

What  IS  the  public  school  enrollment 
IncAidlng  klndargartan?  Approximately 
7.00  >, 

2< 
In 
199:. 


What  were  the  building  permits  Issued 

]  >ynwood  for  the  8-year  period — 1945  to 

inclusive?    Thirty-three  million  eight 

and  fifty-three  thousand  four  hun- 

and  five  dollars,  as  follows: 

$2,216,225 

4, 820,  591 

4.  439, 522 

6.918.909 

.  4.  569. 249 

8.  269. 403 

4.  251 ,  904 

4. 388,  142 


hUE  ilred 
dree 

1941 

19M. 

1941. 

1941. 

X94S. 


1960 . 

1961 

195fl 


Total 88, 868, 405 

27^  What  were  the  TThlted  States  Post  Of- 
fice reeelpts  In  1951?    One  hundred  ninety- 
thousand,    six    hundred    forty-aevcn 
and  79  centsL    Foetal  savings,  8168;,- 
09X.    Xmployees.  63.  -•-,•*«»,- 


28.  What  were  the  savings  and  loan  and 
bank  deposits  January  1,  1963?  Twenty- 
seven  million,  six  hundred  seventy  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars. 

29.  Bow  many  dwelling  units  In  Lynwood? 
Approximately  8,000. 

SO.  Bow  many  families  living  within  the 
dty  limits?    Apprcalmately  9J00. 

81.  How  many  births  In  Lynwood.  1951? 
Six  hundred  and  seven.  25.6  per  thotjsand. 

83.  Bow  many  dsaths?  One  hundred  and 
forty-eeven.    Six  and  two-tenths  per  thou- 


88.  What  Is  tha  registered  vote  In  the  dtyt 
Fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  three. 
90.32  percent  of  those  eligible  voted  at  1962 
general  election. 

34.  Bow  many  business  licenses  Issued  ta 
the  dty  of  lynwood?  Seven  hundred  and 
sixty-five. 

85.  Bow  many  business  Ucoaaes  issued 
to  firtais  not  in  Lynwood?  Ssven  hundred 
and  seventy-six. 

88.  What  is  the  deaaeetlc  water  rata? 
Munldpal  system  flat  rate  billing. 

37.  What  Is  the  domestic  gas  rate?  Com- 
modity charge;  per  mater  per  month,  baaa 
and  affective  rates.  1.110  BTU:  First  200  cable 
feet  or  lees,  91A6,  second  2A80  cubic  feet,  par 
180  eaMe  fleet.  8A  aeoSs:  aect  Tj089  aaMo 

cubic  feet,  per  100  euMe  feet.  6.7  cants.   Min- 
imum charge.  81A6  per  meter  per  month. 

38.  What  Is  the  domestic  deetrle  rate? 
First  16  kflowatt-hows,  90  oenU;  next  84 
kilowatt-hours.  4J  oenU;  next  80  kilowatt- 
hours.  2.9  cents;  next  100  kllowatt-houra, 
2.1  eenta;  balance.  l£  centa;  alaetrle  water 
heating  rate  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

89.  Bow  many  talephonca  in  dty  llmlta 
January  1,  1958?    Approximatdy  10,000. 

40.  Bospital  facilities?  St.  Francis  Hospi- 
tal, class  A.  100-bed  (new  addition  now 
building  will  Increase  this  to  approximately 
860  beds) .  48  bassinets  capadty.  full  gsnaral 
equlpmant  of  moat  modsrn  type. 

41.  What  recreation  fadlltlee  doea  tha  ellf 
of  liynwood  provide?  City  park  and  eoaa- 
miuilty  center  with  paid  leaders,  which  pro- 
vide baeebell.  softball.  tennis,  shufltoboard. 
croquet,  horseshoes,  and  square  dandng. 
Tn»  gas  and  picnic  tablee  are  provided. 
New  swimming  pool  to  be  built. 

42.  Bow  many  Industrial  establishments 
are  located  In  Lgmvood?  One  hundred  and 
thirty. 

48.  Combined  dty,  eoonty,  and  school  tax 
rata.  8.6486.  Tha  average  homa  property 
tax  Is  8111,  or  80  cents  per  day,  for  services 
as  police  and  lire  protection,  education, 
sanitation,  recreation,  etc 

44.  What  Is  the  Lynwood  supervisortl 
district?    First. 

46.  Assembly  district?    Slxty-nlath. 

46.  State  senatorial  district?  Thlrtyw 
eighth. 

47.  OoDgrcaalonal  dlatrlct?    Twenty-third, 


Priest  Waras  Tkaft  AMffieaas  Art 
Unware  of  Coonaaaist  Tkreat 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MmmamniA 

IN  TBE  HOT7SS  OF  RKPRESXMTATIVSB 

Mondaw.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
Include  the  following  radio  interview 
with  Father  Ifark  Tennlen.  a  MaryknoU 
priest  who  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Chinese 
Communista,    The  radio  interview  was 
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a  presentatUm  of  V^tets  Forum  from 
Dallas,  Tex.: 
F*i 


Dftjf  Smoot.  In  llait  ot  my  regular  broad- 
east  X  am  delighted  at  this  time  to  bring 
you  a  brief,  informal  eonv— atioa  with 
Father  Mark  Ttainlan.  a  MaryknoU  priest 
who  was  bom  In  VsrmoBt  and  who  want  to 
China  as  a  missionary  in  1988.  where  ha 
remained  until  Moveaabar  1961. 

Father  Tennlen  lived  with  tha  Chineee 
people  through  dvU  wars,  bandit  attacka, 
the  Japanees  invaaloa.  and  finally  through 
the  grim  era  of  tha  OoBuaunlst  eooquest. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  haa  bean  an  sjsalliiaas 
to  the  starkest  tragedy  ot  our  times  the 
•wallowing  up  of  a  great  nation  by  the  awfxu 
barbarism  at  communism. 

Father  Tennlen.  juat  how  did  tha  Oommu- 
niata  manage  to  enslave  a  trsedom-lovlng 
nation  of  500  million  people? 

Father  I^mmish.  In  China,  the  Ooounu- 
nists  followed  out  the  same  system  vba  tha 
sams  schedule  as  thay  follow  out  in  every 
country.  They  have  a  blueprint  which  Is 
bassd  upon  tha  Russian  blueprint:  and  It's 
also  a  blusprint  for  Amarlea:  and  they  follow 
that  out.  It  la  well  arganlaed.  They  fcUow 
a  time  aehedtile.  Thay  follow  it  out  from 
month  to  month,  bringing  In  their  new 
system  and  thalr  new  way  of  life.  They  have 
to  do  It  gradually  in  tha  beginning  In  order 
to  concillato  the  people  and  get  them  weU 
disposed  to  reeelve  eommunlem.  They  treat 
them  very  kindly.  Ilisy  even  boaiit  about 
this  policy  of  deception  and  deedt. 

Now  thla  Is  to  get  ths  peoirie  to  receive 
the  Communist  dootrlna — to  recdve  their 
ways.  Then,  after  the  Oommunlets  are  there 
a  month  or  two,  you  begin  to  realise  that 
new  regulations  are  coming  out.  Then  It  Is 
dliclimne:  it  Is  tertorlaii^  discipline  that 
oomee  In.  TiMy  make  new  regulations.  Ut- 
ile and  large,  and  they  Insist  that  everybody 
foUow  them  out. 

Mr.  SifOOT.  This  initial  indoctrination  is 
done  among  tha  inteUectuala  primarily? 

Father  Tamoasr.  No,  no.  That's  done  ba- 
fore— before  tha  Communists  oome  in.  When 
they  once  gat  power,  then  they  graduaUy  pick 
up  all  the  Intollectnala  and  aU  tha  laadsca 
and  put  them  in  )alL  So  now,  they  are  pre- 
paring to  indoetrlnato  the  whole  maaa  oi 
people  under  their  regime  and  they  dont 
worry  about  tha  IntaUaetuala.  because  when 
they  once  get  into  eontrol  they  put  the  In- 
tollectuala  in  Jail,  and  most  ot  them,  of 
course,  are  Uquldatad  and  put  out  of  tha 
way.  I  saw  that  going  on  when  I  was  la 
Jail  where  wa  had  from  12  to  15.  or  soma- 
tlmee  even  30  every  day.  taken  out  to  be 
aboc 

Mr.  SatooT.  Ton  ware  In  a  Chinees  Com- 
mimlst  JaU.  Flathsr  Tannlnk? 

Father  TaanoKm.  Tea;  X  area  In  a  Commu- 
nist jaU  for  8  months,  and  X  was  under 
Communist  houas  arrest  for  a  fuU  year. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Bow  did  they  treat  you  in 
JaU? 

Father  Tkaaixw.  Tbay  treated  me  Just  Ilka 
all  the  other  vlctlma  of  communlam.  It  waa 
pretty  rough.  We  had  to  Uve  on  two  bowls 
of  rice  grud  a  day.  The  ceU  that  I  was  In 
had  39  other  prlaonars.  ao  we  were  pretty 
crowded.  We  each  had  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  on  the  board  platform,  and  during  all 
that  time,  we  were  indoctrinated  ourselves. 
I  had  seen  this  indoctrination  system  going 
on  before  amongst  the  people.  But  now,  I 
had  it  injected  Into  me,  so  to  speak,  and  X 
had  to  take  the  fuU  Indoctrinatlcm  course 
when  I  was  In  JalL 

Mr.  Smoot.  mm  morning  until  nlgUtt 

Father  TsmnrnK.  Ftom  morning  until 
night,  we  had  claaaea.  X  aaw  it  going  on  tor 
the  people  when  I  was  \mder  house  arreet, 
because  they  took  the  chapel  over  and  they 
uaed  that  aa  a  meeting  haU;  and  I  aaw  tha 
people  learning  the  aonga  and  llstMilng  to 
the  lectures  and  shouting  the  diaers  and 
the  yells  and  the  slogans.  Then,  whan  they 
put  me  la  JaU.  aa  thay  did  a  who!*  group  of 


foreign  mlaslooarlas.  ttiay  also  made  me  taha 
that  indoctrlaatlon  course.  So  I  had  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  had  to  learn  it.  I  had 
to  follow  out  the  course,  and  I  had  to  pass  tha 
examlnatlcma  or  elae  I  just  wasnt  permitted 
to  eat. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Have  the  Chineee  people  ac- 
tually accepted  communism  and  hold  to  It 
as  a  faith,  beliavinc  that  it  is  tha  way  of  tha 
future:  or  has  it  stmfdy  bsen  thrust  upon 
them  by  f  oroe  so  that  thay  must  aooept  it? 

FMhar  Tamnmti.  They  have  aooepted  it 
only  externally  because  Uiey  have  no  alterna- 
tive. When  the  Conuntmlst  orgaalaatfcm 
eoaaes  In.  they  tie  up  everything.  They  have 
thalr  men,  their  rninmlssaia.  and  thalr  po- 
Utleal  members  distributed  throug^unit  tha 
countryside  and  in  ev«ry  villaga.  They  have 
thalr  splee  in  every  village.  They  have  their 
soldiers  parading  through  every  villaga  to 
watch  for  any  shadow  ot  disagreement  with 
the  Communist  regime.  Therefore,  the  peo- 
ple are  terrorized  before  long.  They  see  tha 
liquidation  going  on— the  murders,  tha  soi- 
cldee.  They  see  the  cruelty;  they  see  the 
punishment:  thay  eee  the  people  f»»»»»*tfrg 
off  to  Jails.  Therefore,  they  are  oomplatdy 
intimidated,  eomplctdy  tanroriaed.  and  oom- 
platdy enaUved.  Tha  people  cant  do  any- 
thing to  resist  becauee  the  CcMnmunlsts  did 
take  the  precaution  of  getting  aU  tha  arma 
away  from  the  people.  Bvan  bird  guns  were 
called  in.  and  thay  had  their  addlera  go  out 
and  demand  and  force  every  gun  that  wiw 
out  among  the  populace:  ao  the  people  are 
completaly  dlaarmad,  oomplatdy  helplesa, 
and  enslaved  and  terrorlasd  and  brutallaad. 
Therefore,  they  have  no  way  out  but  to  ac- 
cept thla  Communlat  aystem. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Once  the  Communists  get  Into 
control  they  Just  brutally  stamp  out  all  re- 
sistance? 

Father  Tamnaif .  AU  resistance.    And  they 
are  watching  for  any  shadow  of 
mant  with  their  regime. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Bow  did  yoa  manage  to  gat 
out,  Fatlier  Tannlan? 

Father  Tawwiaw.  Wen,  I  got  out  of  China. 
X  think,  beeatiae  the  Commnntats  do  not 
want  any  forelgneis  there.  They  have 
thought  control,  preea  control.  Thay  have 
control  of  acttona.  control  of  travd,  control 
of  everything  wider  tha  Communist  regime, 
and.  yon  aee,  whan  a  foreigner  Is  there,  it  Is 
a  votoe  that  they  cannot  controL  Now  this 
Is  tha  reaeon.  They  do  not  want  to  kiU  for- 
eigners. That  causee  too  many  ooaq;>lloa- 
tlons,  and  they  want  raeognltlon  by  United 
Nations  and  by  foreign  nations.  Therafora, 
they  treat  us  with  a  slight  amoimt  of  def- 
eranoe.  Still,  they  want  to  get  us  out.  They 
want  to  get  rid  of  us  because  we  are  a  voice 
there  that  they  cannot  control,  and  they 
must  control  every  parson's  mind  as  waU  as 
every  person's  actions  and  onnpletdy  in- 
timidate them.  Now  they  did  904  want  to 
martyr  us.  you  see? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Tee. 

Father  lamnair.  If  thay  martyred  us.  they 
would  leave  an  object  of  eeteem  and  some- 
thing that  the  people  would  remembor  and 
look  up  to.  Instead,  they  do  thla:  llMy 
trump  up  ehargea  and  they  cause  publle 
trials  to  be  Instituted  against  you;  and  then, 
with  their  propaganda  and  with  their  ha- 
rangues and  with  thdr  songs,  they  indto  tha 
people  to  a  peychological  pitch  of  mob  franay 
and  get  some  accuser  to  get  vtp  and  say  what 
crlmee  you  have  committed  and  aU  tha 
things  that  are  agalnat  you.  Of  course,  tha 
ehargea  are  all  falae,  but  that  doeant  make 
any  difference.  Then  thay  harp  jxpoa  them 
and  exaggerate  ttiem  to  the  people  in  order 
to  make  you  a  dlacredltad  paraon:  then  they 
eeoort  you  out  and  get  rid  of  you  aa  an  un- 
deelrable  criminal.  That'a  much  better,  you 
aee.  than  making  a  martyr  of  you.  because 
they  have  thla  propaganda  for  their  home 
consumptton.  They  can  tell  the  pooglo, 
"Well,  we've  gotten  rid  of  a  apy;  we've  gotten 
rid  of  a  murderer;  we've  gotten  rid  of  thla 
great  criminal  and.  therefore,  our  regime 
will  go  along  batter." 


Rather  Tennlen.  yon  reeantly 
wrote  a  book.  No  Secret  U  Safe  Behind  tha 
Bamboo  Curtain.  X  baUava. 

Father  TutmuM.  Tea;  that'a  the  whola 
story  of  what  X  saw  for  3  yessa  nndsr  tha 
communist  regime.  X  put  la  there  chapters 
about  tha  land  rsforaa.  abovt  tha  pufgsa. 
about  tha  orudty  and  tha  eoonomlo  atatus 
today.  In  order  to  give  a  story  from  an  eye- 
witness of  Jnst  what  foes  on  undsr  oom- 
munlam.  Hara  In  Aaaarlca  we  know  it  only 
in  theory.  We  think  that  it  might  be  a 
good  thing.  Many  of  our  intdlactuals  sra 
taken  in.  But  it's  an  entirely  different 
story  when  you  see  it  youzsdf 
through  it  yourself. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Ton  touch  on 
there  that  is  remarkably  tateraatlng  to  ma. 
Do  you  see  any  ahnilartty  between  the  atti- 
tude of  the  AnMrtean  peopla  today  and  the 
attitude  of  tha  Chtnase  peopla  prior  to  tha 
Communist  conquest? 

Fiather  TSvMnor.  I  aee  a  great  almllarity.  I 
aaw  the  thing  grow  and  take  over  in  C^tna, 
and  I  know  the  dangers  and  I  know  the  indi* 
cations  and  I've  eeen  thoee  same  things  go- 
ing on  right  here  in  America.  And  t)ia 
thing  that  dlecouragea  me  moat,  of  oouraa. 
la  that  In  aU  theee  leeturea.  in  aU  these  wrtt- 
Inga,  in  aU  theee  radio  programa.  I  find  eo 
much  indlflerenoe.  The  American  people 
dont  aeem  to  care  about  it  and  they  doo** 
eeem  to  worry  about  it — It'a  too  far  away. 
X  think  that'a  the  paat  danger.  That'a  tha 
thing  the  Conununlsts  play  upon.  That's 
the  thing  they're  building  upon — complete 
indifference.  The  Communist  ottcers  told 
me  there  in  Chins:  "America  la  aaleep. 
They  dont  know  what  la  going  on.  Look 
at  the  way  we're  advancing.  Look  at  the 
number  of  natlona  we've  taken  over  ainoe 
1946.  and  Amerlea'a  dotnc  nothing  about 
it."  Wdl,  when  they  throw  that  In  your 
face,  then  you  raaUas  Aaaarlea  la  certainly 
indifferent— it'a  ona  of  the  great  raaeooa  for 
dlacouragement  that  X  find  hare. 

Mr.  BasooT.  That  la  a  -nHt-Ing  theught. 
Do  you  think  there  la  any  danger  of  Amer- 
ica's suoctnnblng  to  Communist  control  as 
the  Chineee  did? 

lather  Tamujoi.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
easier  here  in  America.  China  was  a  dla- 
oiganlsad  nation.  China  haa  few  commu- 
nicatlona.  China  la  not  aa  advanced  as  wa 
ars  in  a  material  way,  and  they  are  not  or- 
ganlawrt.  The  Chinese  peopla  are  a  disorgan- 
laed  people,  ao  X  think  it  would  be  much 
eaaler  to  take  oVw  here  in  America  than  it 
waa  In  China.  Now,  I  aaw  them  do  It  la 
China:  I  aaw  them  Ue  up  these  peofxle.  tha 
dlsorganlaed  mass  of  pec^la  who  had  navsr 
acted  as  a  nation  but  had  acted  only  as 
individuala  prior  to  that  ttma.  X  say  it 
would  be  much  easier  right  here  in  America. 
We  have  thtwgf  organlasd,  we  have  oommu- 
nlcatlons.  wa  have  radio,  alrplaaea.  and 
everything  elee  that  makaa  it  so  aas^  to  im- 
poae  a  new  ayatem  on  a  nation,  once  It  Is 
enalaved.  And  unleea  wa  wake  up  to  the 
dangers  right  here— we  aee  them  In  tha 
United  Nations,  we  aee  them  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  eee  them  in  the  oommunlea- 
tlona  and  radio  and  newqiapers  and  every 
othar  place.  The  Communista  try  to  get  con- 
trol of  all  media  which  wm  help  them  to 
prqMre  the  pei^le  for  «vMTt»wiitiim^  They 
are  quite  8Uooees^U.  I  wotUd  say.  from  tha 
number  of  fellow  travelers  that  are  being 
expoeed  and  the  number  of  pro-Conununisto 
tliat  we  are  finding  by  all  our  oongresdonal 
investigations.  I  think  it  Is  a  very,  very 
grave  danger.  It  Is  of  great  ecmcem  to  ma 
(and  It  should  be  to  every  American)  that 
there  is  so  much  Communist  under^ound 
activity  right  here  In  America — and  wa  are 
doing  so  UtUc  about  It. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Many  Americans  today  feel 
that  the  whole  picture  has  been  expoeed  and 
that  we  need  not  wony  any  more  because 
it's  all  out  in  tha  open.  But  you  obvioudy 
fed  that  there  la  etlU  great  danger. 

Fatbbi  Tamnaw.  Tes.  X  agree  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  our  FBI  man.  when  he  said  that,  tha 
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JPktlMr  Trnjuoi.  Well,  tbor*  •*•  many 
tlUnffB  we  can  do.  We  are  taking  «p  tba 
crusade  as  Indlyiduals.  Tm  taking  tt  191. 
Ibe  ftete  Fanun  to  taking  tt  op^  Otber 
groopa  are  taking'  It  i^k  But  IVfe  got  to  be 
attacked  on  a  larger  aoale,  I  think  the  Oov- 
emmsnt  and  tlie  dirarcibes  an  oagbt  to  go 
into  aome  deftntte  program  to  oeercoaae  thla 
danger  to  our  American  way  of  life, 
if  It  eomes  In  hare,  our  freedom 
tellglOM  goee,  everything  that  w*  hOM 
eertaliriy  wUl  go. 

Mr.  Shoot,  ru  aerry  that  we  eoold  tooeh 
only  soon  of  the  highlights  of  thto  an 
As  to  whether  it  ooald  happen 
ftarum  brtlevee  that  the  soul  at  Uberty 
to  Btni  UTlng  m  Amertea;  bat.  If  tt  to  to 
naMtn  allre  and  vllrant.  tt  mast  be  aiiseifcj 
by  a  peepte  wUhng  to  tnform  themeelres  and 
thenaselTee. 
itoDanaBoot.  with  Vaets  Porum. 


SMtk  Gate,  OMf . 
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OP  RKRECBSBfTATXVSS 

Mondaw,  Angutt  3, 19U 

Ut.  DOYUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
great  3Sd  District— Los  Axigeles  County — 
In  my  native  State  of  California,  are 
more  than  23  Incorporatecl  cities  and 
munkipaUties.  as  well  as  other  definite 
geocraphicaUy  identifled  communities, 
whether  incorporated  under  the  Cali- 
fornia State  laws  or  not.  For  this,  and 
an  other  reasons,  I  am  naturally  proud 
to  represent  the  great  23d  District  daring 
Oils  my  fourth  term,  and  the  7th  year 
of  membership  in  this  great  legislative 
bodsr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  my  service  in  this  Congress,  I  have  had 
the  iHeasurabie  habit  of  keei^ng  upon 
the  top  of  my  reception  room  table  here 
at  tbe  House  Office  Building,  several 
copies  each  of  the  official  announce- 
ments, maps,  booklets,  ptetures.  charts, 
graphs,  etc  which  have  been  furnished 
me  by  many  of  the  cities  m:  communities 
in  my  congressional  district  Among  the 
cities  which  have  done  so  Is  the  city  of 
South  Oate.  incorporated.  Also,  I  gladly 
have  upon  the  same  table,  the  printed 
"booster"  booklets  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  these  respective  cities  and 
communitiea.  Being  from  southern 
Cahfomia,  and  especially  from  Los 
Angeles  Coun^,  and  that  fact  appar- 
ently being  w^-known.  I  have  many 
and  frequent  inquiries  for  specific  In- 
formation about  my  native  State  and 
abouM^^es.  towns,  and  communities. 
60.  sli^^^ve  recently  received  a  very 
attractl<ra*folder  from  the  very  able 
chamber  of  commerce  secretary  about 
the  city  of  South  Gate,  which  is  (me  of 
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m  the  great  33d  Dlstrlet.  X  am 
to  herewith  set  forth  the  taifor- 
tton  contabied  in  this  recent  beantl-' 
printed  folder. 

le  of  the  attractive,  pertinent 
Iffinted  on  these  announcements 
"A  City  of  Homes  and  mdartgal 
ittes."  "In  the  Heart  of  -the 
Ne^iest  and  RMtest  Growing  Industrial 
DsneloiKnent  In  the  United  States," 
"Ocod  City  Govemment,"  "Progressive 
Chijmber  of  Commerce,"  "Come  to  South 
Where  (^n?ortunitles  Await  ^You." 
If)i]owing  is  the  text  of  one  of  these 
appropriate  and  useful  and  In- 
foriiative  f (riders  which  I  am  pleased  to 
be  I  hie  to  have  upon  my  recepticm  nxmi 
tab  e  through  the  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tioi  of  the  South  Gate  Chamber  of  Com- 
mefce: 
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199S  Sooth  Gate,  on  tiM  date  of  Its  tn- 
corrioratlon.  had  bat  800  reeldento  and  no 
fbet  xies.     Since  then.  Sooth  Gate's  progiees 
been  steady  and  aoond.     The  long-term, 
wen -considered  etty  planning  has  resulted 
phenomenal  growth  and  guarantees  even 
daseloinnent  in  the  future, 
in  1940.  South  Oate  has  a  popu- 
latldn    of    40.000    and    109    factories,    with 
Industrial   capital   Investment   of  orer 
million  and  employing  over  20.000  people 
anrnial  payroll  in  eseees  of  #45  million. 
90  percent  of  the  homes  in  South 
are  individually  owned. 

JACx'a  Bsa]«aTAZ.K.  aourw  aara  aaaw 
Spanish  conqulstadoree  first  saw  thto 
g(d<lBn  land,  leading  the  way  for  the  ro- 
mv^tle  era  ot  prestdlo  and  pueblo,  padre 
mission,  for  the  Done  and  their  vast 
ranches  and  peaceful  haelendaa.  Sooth 
was  originally  a  part  of  Don  Antowtn 
Logo's  extenslTe  and  fanwos  Baneho  San 
Antinlo.  Here  a  hi^ipy  people  dwelt  be- 
palm-fringed  yeUow  sands  and  lofty 
purpling  moiintalne.  Their  gayety  ■*—.».>».^ 
the  g^orloos  aonahlne  and  beaoty  of  the 
ficaa  the  aheer  health  of  outdoor  living 
clean,  tangy  air  of  rare  old  Cailfomla 
Here  waa  bom  a  eoaamunlty  spirit 
a  eoltural  herttaga — a  dlstineti<Mi  South 
M  never  loet. 

Antosilo   liarlo   Logo   received   the 

grant  fmn  the  Khig  of  Spain  In  1810. 

Logos  kept  their  raneho  Intact  through 

lecUne  ot  Spanish  control,  the  rise  and 

At  Mavlcan  tnHoenee.     With  the  eotga- 

Tt  the  Amerteanoa  and  the  Stars  and 

however,  their  vast  prupeiUea.  by 

foredoBore.  and  lltlgaUan,  slowly  fail 

other  ^ands. 


of  tl4e 

»ng 
ortihkrda. 


cattle  business  waned  with  the  passing 

great  ranches.    Agriculture  and  dalry- 

wimed  prominence.     Soon  the  various 

farms,  and  dairies  began  to  ery- 

Into  a  looeely-knlt  eotnmnnlty  and  a 

South  Oata  was  bom.    On  January 

South  Oate  waa  eertUtod  an  tnoor- 

dty. 

like  Jaekl  beanstalk.  Sooth  Oate 
The  lovely  hadenda  bloeeomed  Into 
.  stable,  proeperoos  community.    TD- 
Sooth  Oats's  manafaetorlng  and  busl- 
aetlvltles  are  a  truly  lepresentative  and 
eectlon    of    the    many 
which  contrUmte  to  life  In  the  mod- 


wdl-roonded    erosa 


Soiitii 


(3ate  will  oonttooe  to  grow  indefl- 

grtdra  empire  offering  you  splendid 

'   and  bustnees  opportimities.  and 

delightful  living  condltlona,  where  the  (dd 

San  Antonio  osed  to  be  In  the  days 

Dons. 


nltelr— • 
indurtrlal 


SOXTTH  <UT>  OmaS  TOD.  TRX  miUVUIUAL 

Tour  home,  te  iU  fhtest  aettinff 
Ctote  to  a  city  of  lovely  homes.    The 
hat  90  percent  of  them  are  ladlvldiMaiy 


South 


owned  has  mueh  to  do  wHh  the  trencndona 
local  spirit  and  commimity  pride.  Oood  elty 
planning  accoimta  for  the  distinctive  public 
buildings,  for  the  cool  shade  and  beauty  of 
evergreen  ttaea  itoat  Una  most  of  the  wide, 
wen-paved.  weU-Ughted  streeU  and  boule- 
vards, y-^wtwg  has  protected  realdanttal 
areas  from  any  encroachment  of  Indostrlal 
and  eomnaerelal  sstabltohments.  SoiaU  won- 
der that  South  Oate  people  take  soch  JuetU- 
able  pride  in  the  appearance  at  their  homea. 
Many  beaotlful  butlding  aitas  are  avallabto  >n 
the  newer  seetlone  ot  the  dty  at  reaeonabto 
prleee.  All  improvements,  such  as  paving, 
curbs,  sldewalka,  sewers,  street  lights  are 
tndoded.  Low  tasea  eneourage  the  home- 
owner. Sooth  Oate  [jrupetty  to  rastrtetad  for 
the  ose  and  occupancy  at  the  wlitta,  or 
Caucasian  race. 

Cultural  center,  j/our  $ehooh.  Hbrttrf.  perln 

South  Oate's  large,  modem  high  schooU 
and  elementary  achools.  eompleteiy  equipped 
with  playground  facilities,  are  within  the 
Xioa  Angeles  district  and  t>eneflt  from  efll- 
ciendee  of  this  progreestve  system.  A  new 
half-mlUlon  dollar  Jxuilor  high  echool  to  un-' 
der  construction.  Churchee.  repreeentlng 
virtuaUy  every  faith,  have  their  own  hand- 
some buildings.  The  new  library  to  operated 
as  a  unit  of  the  eounty  system,  and  book 
lovers  are  limited  only  to  the  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  volumee  in  the  county  Ubrary. 
South  (Sate's  vast  park  ooeuptee  93  aerea,  and 
bring  nature  vlrtoaUy  to  your  door.  Spa- 
clous  picnic  grounde  and  playgrounda.  wad- 
ing pool,  recreation  hall,  and  swimming  pooi 
are  free  to  aU  and  wUl  provide  many  happy 
hours.  Developed  wlthoat  burden  to  the 
taxpayera.  thto  delightful  park  ranks  among 
Cialifomla's  largcet  and  moat  attractive, 
(^vie.  fraternal,  ohurch.  and  social  organlaa- 
tlons  ikmrish.  and  dooens  of  evente  through- 
out the  seaaons  ke^  fayety  here  the  year 
around. 

Pleasure  center,  the  mountmtHM,  deeert, 

saasAore 
From  Sooth  Oate,  aa  a  center,  a  splendid 
network  of  State  and  county  highways  radl- 
atee  In  an  direetlona.  It  to  tiat  a  atkort 
motor  Jaont  for  the  pleaaore-bent  to  tba 
sonny  relazatlon  of  the  seastu>re,  to  tha 
scenic  grandetar  and  quiet  seduelon  of  green 
wooded  moontatne,  and  to  the  roggcd. 
primeval  vaatness  and  mystery  of  the  deeert. 
The  Ban  Jadnto  and  San  Bernardino  rai^aa. 
some  of  whoee  mountains  are  snow  capped 
most  of  the  year,  emtevce  multltadee  off 
mountain  eampa  at  altltudee  from  AJOOO  to 
8.000  feet.  For  eontraet.  there  are  gleaak- 
mg  rsadiea  of  sheltered  beaehee.  a  yacht  aa- 
ehorage,  sporty  golf  eouisss.  ranch  aetlvtttaa, 
and  deeert  reeorts,  providing  the  reeident  of 
South  Oate  a  variety  of  nearby,  year-roand 
facilities  for  fon  and  festivity. 

SmjOopment  ojrportunttie$  mnllmtted 
In  South  Oate.  youll  enjoy  the  conven- 
ience of  being  doee  to  work,  yet  still  living 
away  from  the  disturbing  noise  and  clatter 
of  the  big  city.  Opportunities  are  unllm* 
Ited.  for  shopping  centers.  t>ai^klng  facil- 
ities, and  diversified  Industries,  among  wtilch 
you  wlU  find  many  of  the  Nation's  leading 
man\ifacturers.  are  located  in  thto  fasteet- 
growlng  dty.  Join  the  swing  to  healthier, 
more  pleasant,  and  more  secure  living  oon« 
dltions — lite  and  work  in  South  Oate. 

Good  transportation 

OeUing  aroond  to  easy  In  Sooth  Gatau 
New  streamlined  cars  of  most  modem  de- 
sign offer  a  lO-cent  fare  to  Los  Angeles  and 
environs  with  fast,  comfortable  service.  Caia 
leave  at  S-mlnute  intervato  throughout  the 
day.  A  network  of  Loe  Angdee  Transit  Lines 
motor  ooachea  throughout  South  (3ate  maksa 
direct  connections  with  the  etreei  care,  and 
Pacific  Hectrlc  motor  coaches  »«»««*»«n  fre- 
qiwnt  sehedulw  to  Long  Beach  and  other 
points. 

gicoaomlool  living 

Pood  and  other  living  coets  are  kept  low 
becaoee  of  the  number  of  Iwge  markeu  and 
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shopptng  areas.  Koctmtty  of  tha  great 
metrc^K^taa  shopptng  dtotriot  of  Los  An- 
geles makw  downtown  prlcM  eireottve  la 
South  Oata.  MrtUe  fanning  seetlooa  lying 
about  the  city  are  within  aaay  aeeam  and 
provide  a  eonstant  and  low-cost  souree  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  South  Oate  tde- 
jirfionea  are  within  the  greater  Los  Angelw 
extended  area  and  allow  ealto  wlthoat  toU 
to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

WHAT  aoarm  oats 


Tour  orffanlsmtion,  give  it  extra  punch 

Sum  It  up  as  dlmate— eunshlne  and  tangy 
air.  Pertiaps  it's  the  seenlc  beauty  of  the 
land,  but  tbara  to  an  added  nagiii  iiem.  a 
greater  asat  In  doing  boalnem  In  South  OaU. 
Ttito  natural  stlmulattoo  can  be  measured  In 
dollars  and  cents  to  yoo — In  lower  operating 
coats.  In  greater  efltolcncy  and  luipplnem 
among  employeee.  It  mmns  factories  free  of 
the  high  coet.  waste,  and  unhealthy  effeeta 
of  artlfldal  lighting  and  heating.  It  hdpe 
the  employer  and  employee  alike  to  work  out 
and  aurmoimt  dllBeoItlea  ttiat  often  brew 
troobto  and  ezpenee  under  lew  dellghtfol 
working  conditions.  It  builds  a  spirit  of 
optimism  and  progrees  Into  your  product. 

South  Oate  has  other  advantages  to  offer, 
for  Ita  hoqirttaUty  and  beauty  are  exceeded 
only  by  Its  material  advantages. 

Otherwise.  Indostrlallsta  have  built  here 
because  of  abundant  softly  of  pure,  cheap 
water.  snrsmHiUlty  to  the  harbor.  Loe  An- 
geles trdgfat  aone  ratea.  low  taxes,  as  well  aa 
the  equatile  climate  and  the  pleasant  whole- 
some anvlroiunent  Sooth  Oate  provldee  for 
employaee  and  thalr  families.  A  few  of  tha 
liutuatrlaa  Include  General  Motors  Oorp.. 
Phestone  Tire  *  Bubber  Co..  Purex  (>>..  Loe 
Angelee  Chemical  Co.,  Maas  Chemical  Co.. 
PltMrboard  Frodncta,  Dtxto-Vortax,  Ameri- 
can (XmereU  *  Staal  Pipe  (3o..  Rheem 
Maniifactorlng  Co..  Armstrong  Cart.  Co.. 
United  States  Gypsom  (k>..  Ptilladdphla 
QoarU  Co..  and  Shomadter  Wall  Board  Oo. 
Sooth  Gate  will  go  far  to  satisfy  yoor  buM- 
aad  Industrial  needs  and  daslrsa. 


Heart  of  aetivitf,  available  faetorg  sHee 

Located  In  the  heart  of  Loe  Angelee  Coon- 
ty.  fifth  among  S.OTS  oounttoa  of  the  United 
Statee  In  value  of  manufactured  producta, 
and  only  6  mllea  from  Loe  Aiigelea,  the 
United  States'  fourth  largaet  dty.  South  (3aU 
offers  you  Mg  dty  economies  but  with  tha 
low  overhead  and  low  operating  coeto  of  a 
small  commonlty.  A  defhilte  expansion  pro- 
gram has  bean  carefully  adapted  and  Its  ao- 
oompllshments  are  ahead  of  eehaduto.  Fore- 
sight In  planning  the  foture  devek^iment 
maintains  strict  guard  over  e^Mndltures  to 
keep  taasa  at  a  minlmom. 

Let  South  Gateli  building  program  experta 
aastot  you  cheerfully  and  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Addrem  the  Building  Program 
OoomUttae.  South  Oata  C»ty  Hall.  South 
Oate,  Oaltf. 

Transportmtkm  center,  eervtng  tha  Jfatioa 
and  world 

Transportatian  buHt  the  W«at.  The  sya- 
tem  eervlng  thto  great  empire  to  a  far  cry 
from  the  days  of  the  oovered  wagon,  yet  it 
stUl  has  the  eame  Indomltabto  spirit  for 
progrsaa.  Today  thto  magnlfloent  system  to 
ooo^ete  and  adequate.  Three  transconti- 
nental railroads,  five  national  and  Intema- 
tlooal  alrllnee.  many  lone-haul  motor  freight 
lines.  toOBUnoa.  tntarooaatal  and  transoceanic 
vesseto  daUy  deUver  peofde,  and  goods  and 
cargoee  of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Los 
Angdes  Harbor,  only  18  mllea  away,  annually 
handles  over  a  blUlon  dollars  worth  of  water 
commerce.  Hare  to  direct  low-cost  shipping, 
not  only  to  othsr  porto  off  the  Unttad  Stataa, 
but  to  all  ports  of  the  world  as  walL 

Best  of  labor  available,  a  steady  souree 

The  touch  of  nature  that  lifts  southern 
Oallfomia  above  the  ordinary  at  the  same 
time  provldee  a  labor  groiqt  second  to  nona. 
Men  and  women  and  their  families,  from 


every  walk  at  life,  tofft  thdr  sOdOad 
and  good  jobe  to  come  here  to  live.  They 
provide  Indoatry  with  a  steady  sooroe  of 
labor  that  Indudea  virtually  every  trade. 
every  type  of  akllL 

Inexpensive  ^eeMe  power 
Tbe  phenomenal  growth  of  South  Oate  In 
the  last  two  decades  could  have  been 
achtoved  only  through  an  abundance  of 
cheap  power.  The  local  great  hydroeleetrlc 
plants,  combined  with  the  steam-generated 
power  available  from  the  yield  of  petroleton 
and  natural  gas.  have  always  met  the  area's 
needs.  In  recent  years,  however,  thto  supply 
has  been  greatly  Increased  by  the  hvtge  out- 
put of  Boulder  Dam.  assuring  continued 
cheap  industrial  power  throughout  an  area 
free  from  soot  and  smoke. 

Abundant,  cheap  water 

South  Gate  has  Its  own  deep-wen  wato* 
system,  providing  pure  water  at  rates  among 
the  lowest  In  the  State. 

Practical  administration  of  public  alfairs 
to  a  fact  in  South  Oate  wtiere  progrees  keepe 
step  with  economy.  Councilmen  are  choeen 
from  among  thoee  men  of  demonstrated 
ability  and  experience  who  have  their  bust- 
nees and  property  Interests  here. 

Police  and  fire  protection.  Tbe  dty  to  well 
policed  and  well  lighted.  Police  cars  are 
equipped  with  a-vray  radio  for  maximum 
protection  and  eervlce.  Sooth  Oate's  modem, 
fire  stations  are  completdy  equipped.  One 
station,  recently  completed,  vras  buUt  at  a 
cost  of  860.000  with  the  cocyeratlon  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  To  Insiire  public  safety,  police 
and  fire  equipment  to  kept  up-to-date  by 
adding  and  replacing  with  the  newest  type 
onlta. 

Minimum  taxee:  Deepite  the  area  of  7 
equare  mllea  and  Ito  extenalve  street  mile- 
age. Sooth  Oate  operates  on  a  tax  rate  of 
81  per  8100  of  asseeeed  valoatlon  for  gen- 
eral porpoeea.  A  bar  against  tax  Increase  to 
provided  by  ordinance,  adopted  by  dectolve 
vote  of  the  dectors,  prohibiting  the  sub- 
mission of  propodtlotts  to  incur  general  In- 
debtedness. 

Community  assets:  Among  the  many  ad- 
vantages In  living  and  woildng  In  Sooth 
Gate  are  modem,  low-cost,  convenient  trans- 
portation, a  network  of  good  highways,  great- 
er Los  Angeles  extended  area  phone  privi- 
leges, good  shoniing  centers,  exodlent 
schooto.  library,  hospital,  and  a  08-acre  park. 
Ban  freight  enjoys  Los  Angelee  switching 
privUegee.    Water  commerce  to  cloee  at  hand. 

TO  raise  a  famUy  In  South  Oate.  the  cup 
of  home  life  runa  over.  It  to  a  dty  of  f am- 
lllea.  where  children  have  a  real  opportimlty 
for  health  and  development.  For  bappinees 
and  health  are  dependent  upon  the  out-of- 
doors,  and  this  to  a  year-round,  out-of-door 
laa^  Here  you  will  find  wond«ful  play- 
grounds for  young  and  old.  a  modem,  ef  • 
fldent  school  system,  as  wen  as  educational 
programs  and  actlvltlee  for  adults.  Here 
are  churches  for  all.  where  a  devout  people 
may  find  expreeslon  In  spiritual  vrorsh^K 
Too  have  the  assurance  of  practical  dty  ad- 
ministration, low  taxes,  good  traffle  controL 
and  effective  police  and  fire  protection.  Here 
you  can  live  within  your  budget.  Come  to 
South  Oate  for  balanced  living. 
Chamber  0/  oomoieroe 

We  are  here  to  hdp  you.  Thto  aggrsselva 
organlaatlon  to  staffed  by  able,  reeonrosf ul 
men  who  welcome  the  <qnwrtunlty  to  aastot 
you  and  serve  your  needs.  Tou  are  cordlaUy 
Invited  to  tning  any  problem  that  aaay  be 
yours,  vith  the  aesurance  that  yon  will  re- 
odve  every  poadble  oooperatkm  In  its  aolu- 
tlon. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  to  oompoeed  of 
Industrial,  buslnees.  and  profeertonal  leaders 
of  Sooth  Gate,  who  have  esperloiced  an  era 
of  aound  yet  unparaUeled  expandon.  Its 
board  of  directors  are  outstanding  exeootlvaa. 
Who  guide  and  direct  It  with  the  saase  Judc- 
mant  that  made  them  leaders  in  their  re- 
Qwctlve    businesses    or   profesdons.    Bvery 


poedble  conalderatlon  to  givaa  to  aaeh  ao- 
tlvlty  that  the  funds  accumulated  be  ex- 
pended to  bring  the  beet  poedble  and  the 
nMTlmom  banefite  to  all. 

To  you  who  are  vltaUy  coucaiuad.  whether 
It  be  Job,  hOBoe,  buslnees,  or  Industry.  Sooth 
Gate  has  an  eq;ieclal  appeal.  Here  you  will 
find  comi^ete,  Baodem  fartlltlee  for  living,  for 
enterprtoe.  We  have  your  Intereats  In  oor 
hearts.  Bemember,  Sooth  Gate's  Otamber 
of  Commerce  to  yours.  Use  It  often.  Write 
today  to  tha  South  Gate  Chamber  of  Com- 
UMTce,  8822  Firestone  Boulevard.  Sooth 
Gate,  Calif. 

To  play  and  work:  Sooth  Gate  country  to 
f xill  of  contrasts,  from  seacoast  to  sage  br^h. 
from  green  of  mountain  forests  to  the  gold 
of  sun-drenched,  wide-open  spaces.  Here 
are  rugged  coast  lines,  rocky  ramparto  above 
thundering  seaa.  and  broad  sweepe  of  sandy 
beachea  whore  the  ocean  rolls  peaeefoUy. 
Thto  to  the  land  of  the  high  Sierra's  ootA 
mystic  q>lendor.  of  sprawling,  nuignlflcent 
foreets  for  ttobing  and  hunting  and  rout- 
ing It.  of  the  enchanted  desert,  dude  ranches. 
rodeoB,  pack  trips.  Here,  In  South  Gate, 
youll  find  friendly  smllee.  Uvlng.  rejddng 
colors  and  fragrance  of  myriad  bloasoma, 
warmth  of  sunshine.  In  Sputh  Gate,  work- 
ing loses  routine  and  becomiee  a  wholeeome. 
I^easant  part  of  a  joyous  balanced  living. 


Bfhar  Bffidge  ToHs  ob  Camde»-PIala. 
Mpkk  Bridfc  N«t  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


HI  THs  Houaac  of  bxpbbskntativsi 
Saturdaw.  Autnat  1. 1953 

Ut.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  each  succeeding  day  it  becomes 
more  clear  that  higher  bridge  toDs  (» 
the  Camdcn-niiladclphia  Bridge  ars 
not  neede(L 

The  latest  evidence  In  this  respect  is 
the  r^xut  of  the  port  authority  of  the 
receipts  for  the  first  numth.  Dwing  tbe 
first  30  days  since  the  basic  rate  was 
raised  from  ^  to  25  cents — that  is,  from 
June  20  to  July  20.  indnsive— a  total  oi 
2,844,239  vehicles  crossed  the  bridge. 
They  paid  tolls  amotmttaig  to  $808,194, 
whereas  if  toDs  had  not  been  raised  they 
would  have  paid  $676,750.  Thus,  in  tha 
first  month  the  hitftier  tolls  have  been  in 
effect  the  port  authority  has  received 
$131,444  additionaL  If  the  present  traf- 
fic is  maintained,  it  will  mean  that  in  12 
months  the  increase  will  amount  to 
$9,698,328. 

This  demonstrates  beyond  any  doubt 
that  there  was  no  need  to  increisse  tha 
bridge  tolls  by  26  percent.  Fortunatdy 
the  public  will  have  a  forum  to  be  heard 
tn  the  coming  hearings  to  be  held  August 
18  by  Bxamino'  Mohundro  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  acting  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  taken  from  the  Couiier-Post 
newqpaper.  of  Camden.  N.  J.,  entitted 
"First  Month  oi  Higher  Bridge  Tolls 
Shows  They  Arent  Neede(L"  I  include 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks.  It  reads  aa 
follows: 

TOCXB  Swows 


ToQ  receipts  on  Camden  Bridge 
Ddaware  River  Fort  Authority  raised  tha 
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ijMie  rate  from  90  to  3S  eenta  tuve  been 
mxmlnc  veil  abore  tb»  suthorltT's  foracMt. 
During  Uie  lint  81  6mjm  tto»  new  tolls  were 
In  ctfect — June  30  to  July  30,  IndualTe — a 
total  of  3,844,389  vehlelaa  eroaaed  the  bridge. 
They  paid  tolls  amounting  to  •aoS.lM. 
whereas  If  tolls  bad  not  been  ralaed  tbey 
would  bare  paid  only  •076.760. 

In  tbe  first  month  of  the  new  toUs.  there> 
fore,  the  port  authority  has  recelTed  •181.- 
444  more  from  them  than  It  would  had  It 
not  ralaed  the  old  basic  30-cent  rate. 

If  the  present  traflle  rate  Is  maintained. 
the  first  13  months  of  the  new  tolls  will 
show  34,130300  vehicles  using  the  bridge, 
and  tolls  for  those  13  months  will  amount 
to  88.008338. 

Those  figures  are  obtained  by  multiplying 
by  13  the  figures  for  the  first  month  In  which 
the  new  tolls  have  been  In  effect. 

Both  figures  are  In  excess  of  the  traiBc  and 
toll  receipt  estimates  made  public  by  the 
port  authority  for  Camden  Bridge  recently 
for  any  year  prior  to  the  expected  opening 
of  the  new  Olouoestar  City  Bridge  In  1807. 
The  authority's  estimated  traflte  count  on 
Camden  Bridge  for  thla  year  was  39303,000 
vehicles:  for  1954.  80330,000;  for  1966.  31.- 
757.000:  and  for  1956,  33,868,000. 

On  the  basis  of  those  estlmatea.  the  au- 
thority estimated  ton  receipts  for  1953  of 
87330.000.  For  the  following  3  years  It  esti- 
mated them  at  88336.000.  89.178.000.  and 
80.499.000.  respectively. 

If  tho  June  30-July  30  traflle  rate  should 
be  maintained  for  the  next  11  months,  the 
port  authority  could  have  left  tolls  at  the 
old  figures  and  still  taken  In  88,121.000 — 
more  than  Its  estimates  show  It  expected  to 
take  In  for  the  calendar  year  of  1958,  ap- 
proximately half  imder  the  old  toll  rate  and 
half  under  the  new. 

The  authority  estimated'  that  Its  net  sur- 
plus for  1968  would  be  84.637.000.  which  ob- 
viously now  mtist  be  Increased  In  proportion 
to  the  way  traflle  and  reeeipta  under  the 
new  tail  schedule  are  running  above  expecta- 
tions. 

Of  oourae.  tt  may  be  objected  that  the  81 
days  between  June  30  and  July  30  are  not 
typical  of  bridge  traffic  over  an  entire  year 
and  that  traflle  dtirlng  th«n  was  higher  than 
It  would  be  most  of  the  year.  It  was  a  sum- 
mer period  that  Included  the  July  4  week- 
end and  4  others,  and  mostly  marked  by 
good  but  warm  weather  that  encouraged 
toaval. 

Granting  those  facts.  It  remains  trua  that 
•t  other  times,  such  as  the  Garden  State 
xaoa  season,  traflk:  may  be  even  heavier  on 
tbs  bridge  than  It  was  during  the  81  days  In 
question,  and  that  over  the  course  of  a  year 
tt  la  much  more  steady  than  one  might  sup- 
pose. And  it  undeniably  Is  growing  heavier 
and  heavier  aU  the  time — that  Is  why  a  sec- 
ond bridge  Is  to  be  built. 

m  other  words,  the  statistics  for  tbe  first 
month  of  the  new  toUs  may  give  a  vwy  doee 
approximation  of  what  traflle  will  be  for  the 
future,  and  of  what  the  port  authority's 
revenues  will  be. 

They  prove  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
aiithorlty^  estimates  of, bridge  traflle  and 
toll  receipts  In  the  future  are  mueh  too  low, 
as  such  estimates  Invariably  are. 

So  far  as  anyone  can  prove,  the  increase 
in  the  toll  rate  hasnt  caused  motorists  to 
quit  using  Camden  Bridge  In  any  appreciable 
nimibera.  (Of  course,  they  havent  any 
choice  except  keeping  the  car  in  the  garage.) 
But  that  Is  about  aU  that  can  be  said  for 
the  higher  tolls. 

The  figures  eartalnly  tend  to  show  that  ths 
higher  toUs  arent  needed,  that  the  Port  Au- 
thority could  go  bade  to  the  old  rates  and 
stlU  make  profits  plenty  eapahle  of  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  ^illdlng  the  new  bridge  and 
all  Its  other  flJl§i||^  obUgatlons. 

TlM  figures  SBi^y  seem  to  show  that 
the  extra  nidmVotorlsts  must  pay  under 
the  new  toll  ntas  Is  Just  so  much  "gravy" 
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at  the  public  hearing  here  next 

called   by   Army   Secretary   Stevens 
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-or  Whoa  D*  tk«  Belk  ToU? 


KZTENSION  C^  REMARKS 


HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 


IN  TB  E 


ornvABa 


SBTAn  OP  TBM  tmiTBD  8TATS8 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.JMcCARRAN.  Ifr.  President,  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  weeks  Mr.  Dayid 
Lawrc  oce  has  rung  the  bell,  so  to  speak, 
with  f  piece  of  trenchant  writing.  One 
of  hL  best  columns  appeared « in  the 
Washington  Daily  Star  on  July  27.  under 
the  G  option  "For  Whom 'Do  the  Bells 
Toll?' 

In  t  lis  article  Mr.  Lawrence  has  called 
tbe  tu  -n  on  the  so-called  truce  in  Korea. 
I  ask  inanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  1 16  article  to  which  I  refer  may  be 
printe  1  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro. 

The  re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  01  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  taiUaws: 

Fob  V  BOM  Do  ram  Bbxs  Totx?— Ikvcx 
Cazx  m  A  Stalbmatb  Wbicb  WomT  Bitd  m 
Peace,  bttt  Will  i^ab  to  tbb  Bio  Tuaax 
Wh4<  Bcds  Croosx 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
i^om  do  the  bells  toU?    They  are 
out  In  several  cities  on  our  side  as  a 
signed  in  Korea.    They  are  ringing 
In  Communist  lands  where  their 
"We  won.     We  won." 
bells  toll  for  Syngman  Rhee?    His 
country  may  soon  be  handed  over 
Oranmunlsts  probably  by  those  same 
of  an  enforced  coalition — of  Commu- 
non-Communlsts — ^whlch  betrayed 
China  even  as  It  ruined  freedom 
.    Hungary.    Caechoslovakla.    and 
states  where  millions  of  people 
enslaved.    Already  the  delegations 
the  politleal  conference  are  being 
from  countries  that  did  little  or  no 
In  the  Korean  war  or  were  unsympa- 
t  the  idea  of  a  military  victory, 
bells  toll  tar  General  llacArthur? 
in  accordance  with  tradition. 
American  boys  are  taken  from 
to  die  they  should  be  permitted 
the  enemy  with  ""■Fl"'iini  military 
3e  dldnt  think  they  should  be  re- 
by  hamstringing  orders  imposed  by 
ents  which  furnished  no  sizable  pro- 
of the  troops.    So  the  Idea  of  mill- 
far  the  West  died  with  the  dls- 
Df   General    liaoArthur.    The   third 
International  war  In  our  history  is 
In  military  victory,  because  3 
the  greatest  soldier  of  modem 
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times  was  summarUy  stripped  of  his  com- 
mand to  the  delight  at  the  enemy  and  the 
applause  of  some  of  our  faithless  aUles. 

Do  the  bells  toU  for  the  United  NaUonsT 
The  leaders  of  this  organiaatlon,  created  to 
do  what  the  Lfagtae  of  Nations  failed  to  do- 
to  establish  a  firm  alliance  of  peace-loving 
nations  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  ooUec- 
tlvr  security — ^marched  up  the  hill  and  then 
down  again.  The  U.  N.  Assembly  adopted 
on  October  7,  1950,  a  resolution  calling  on  Its 
armies  to  establish  conditions  of  stability 
throughout  Korea.  Then,  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Red  China  intervened  and  otir  forces 
were  prevented  by  our  own  orders  from  at- 
tacking the  alrbasss  beyond  the  Talu  on 
Chinese  territory,  the  same  United  Nations 
drew  back  and  within  6  months — after  a  pub- 
lic plea  for  a  truce  at  the  S8th  parallel  ut- 
tered first  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  In 
May  1951 — Malik,  of  Russia,  accepted  In  J\me 
1951,  our  overt\ires  for  peace,  and  the  armi- 
stice talks  began. 

Do  the  bells  toU  f or  the  36,000  dead  Ameri- 
cans and  for  the  115,000  casualtlss  who  have 
lived  to  see  their  sacrifices  Ignored?  The  po- 
litical conference  soon  to  be  dragged  out  for 
months  and  months  and  then  abandoned  in 
another  stalemate  will  finally  answer  this 
question.  But  the  record  to  date  indicates 
that  what  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
military  force  will  never  be  consununated  by 
conversation  at  the  conference  table  when 
the  only  language  the  Communists  have  ever 
understood — ntlitary  force— is  now  to  be  dis- 
carded for  the  language  of  supplication.  The 
U.  N.  will  beg  for  peace  terms  that  will  never 
be  granted.  The  U.  N.  started  out  on  the 
38th  parallel  to  repel  aggression  but  the 
armies  of  the  U.  N.  and  tbe  Communists  are 
in  approximately  the  same  position  today 
except  that  the  Communists  now  have  1  mil- 
lion Chinese  volvmteers  occupying  the  area 
north  of  the  38th  parallel  as  a  threat  to 
South  Korea.  Unless  troops  of  the  U.  N. — 
which  means  Amsrlcan  troops— are  kept  on 
guard  in  Korea  indefinitely,  tbe  Communists 
vrtll  swallow  up  South  Korea  any  time  they 
wish  to  do  so. 

Do  the  bells  toU  for  a  joyous  peace — one 
that  will  prevent  the  big  world  war  every- 
body has  dreaded?  Past  history  tells  us  it 
will  not — that  every  appeasement  has  been 
followed  by  war.  The  word  "tnioe"  is  well 
chosen.  It  is  a  truce.  For  the  big  fight  Is 
to  come  next — after  a  pause  during  which 
time  our  allies  will  Insist  on  exporting  muni- 
tions, raw  materials,  machinery,  and  other 
strategic  articles.  This  will  help  build  the 
war  machine  of  the  enemy — Communist  im- 
perialism— for  the  war  some  day  to  be 
launched  against  the  free  world.  Then  the 
casualties  coxild  be  many  times  larger  than 
what  they  would  have  been  If  the  allies  had 
fought  wholeheartedly  for  a  military  victory 
in  Korea  in  1951. 

:^or  whom  do  tbe  bells  really  toll?  The 
bells  toll  for  tbe  dupes  and  the  gullltde — for 
the  large  number  of  us  who  cheered  the"  Mu- 
nich truce  and  then  wept  leas  th#i>  lo 
months  later  as  Hitler  marched  into  Poland 
and  brought  on  a  world  war. 


Hospital  CoBslrodioB  Fad  Mast  Be  Kepi 
Adequate 

EXTENSION  CO"  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  wxw  JKXsrr 

ZN  TBE  HOU8X  OP  RXPRKSENTATIVIS 

-      Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hospital  construction  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  commendable  pieces  of  i^ylslatton 
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passed  by  Congress  In  recent  years.  It 
has  Insured  tbe  building  of  hospitals 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  State  par- 
ticipation, that  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  such  Federal  aid  and  en- 
oouragement. 

There  was  fear  that  there  might  be  a 
curtailment  of  Federal  assistance.  Re- 
cent action  by  Congress  showed  such 
fears  were  unfounded.  We  must  con- 
tinue this  program  that  means  so  much 
to  the  welfare  of  oar  own  people,  and, 
which  continues  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  our  Nation  today. 

I  wish  to  include  as  put  of  my  re- 
mariES  a  letter  I  have  receired  frooi  San- 
ford  Bates,  oommlsBkmer  of  department 
of  institutions  and  agencies  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  reputation  gained  by  Sanf  ord 
Bates  through  a  lifetime  of  public  senr- 
ioe  in  Federal  and  State  actlTittes  en- 
titles whsittrer  he  says  to  careful  and 
considerate  attention.  His  letter  is  as 
follows: 


Snn  or 


rrewtom.  Mmnh  M,  28M. 
Tlie  Honorable  CBsnaB  WoLvaRosr, 
Hous*  of  MtpitmiUatlvu, 

Wmahtnfta*,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Oohms— Milt  WoLvanow:  We  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  that  Con- 
gress Is  looking  about  for  ways  and  means 
at  reduelng  the  ituman  budget  for  ttds 
next  fiscal  year.  We  are  ^iprehenatve  oon- 
eemlng  the  eCeet  on  the  ndsral  Hoapttat 
Survey  and  Oonstniotlon  Aet  (HlU-Borton 
Act)  and  in  partleiilar  the  approprlatkm  for 
hospital  oonstnietion  for  the  flaeal  yaat  com- 
mencing /uly  1.  1968. 

We  understand  that  the  prevloas  ad- 
ministration provided  875  million  in  the 
1964  budget  to  meet  tbe  hospital  oonstrue- 
tlon  needs  throughout  the  States  and  TIbt- 
ritoriea.  If  thla  amount  la  anaroprlated.  tha 
proportkmata  sliare  whleh  New  Jersey  will 
receive  wm  be  suMolsnt  to  meet  ocnuBlt- 
ments  of  grant-tn-ald  funds  to  ho^iltals 
now  under  conatruetlan.  HoweTW.  tf  the 
budget  is  deeraaaed  la  any  way.  tt  will  have 
a  dlstinetly  advsrae  affect  on  ho^ltal  oon- 
•tructlon  In  this  Stats. 

If  the  budget  is  eat  bade  for  thU  par- 
ticular program,  it  wm  be  laeumibeiit  on 
.this  department  to  reduoe  proportionately 
the  aUoeatlon  to  boapttals  antirtpatlng  funds 
for  the  nsBt  flaeal  year,  with  the  rssult  that 
they  will  be  obliged  to  go  out  and  borrow 
from  banks  or  other  lending  agenelea.  since 
In  BMist  casss.  they  have  already  reallesd 
all  that  la  poaslMe  from  community  con-. 
trIbutUms.  If  the  hospitals  are  unable  to 
borrow  addlttooal  funds,  should  the  appro- 
priation be  reduoed.  It  may  result  In  some 
unreasonable  delays  la  eaststmetlon.  and  la 
aotne  eases  may  oauae  the  hoqittal  sponsors 
to  stop  work  altogetlisr. 

Aoeordiagly.  we  wlah  to  aoqualnt  you 
with  the  hoq>ltal  oonstructlon  situation  in 
this  State  so  that  you  can  take  appropriate 
action. 

The  boepltals  now  trader  eons  tructlon. 
and  whleh  would  be  adversely  affected  by  any 
decreaas  in  the  1864  fiscal  year's  budget  are 
as  foUows:  Haekensaek  Biospital.  Haoken- 
•aek;  St.  PtancU  Hoqdtal.  Ttenton;  the 
■■sex  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital.  Cedar 
Orove;  BCuhlenberg  Hoqrttal.  Plainfield;  the 
Burlington  County  Oeneral  Hospital.  Mount 
Holly;  St.  JoaqihlB  Boapital.  Paterson;  Over- 
look Bospltal.  Summit;  and  the  Fourth  State 
mentel  hospital.  Aaeora. 

We  would  also  like  to  dlreet  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Senators  Tan  and  Hnx, 
on  Brtmaary  16.  oC  this  year,  introduoed 
biU  &  987.    The  purpose  of  tbe  bm  Is  to 


esAend  tbe  duration  at  tbe  an-Burton  AeS 
(title  VI  of  the  PubUe  Health  Ssrvioe  Act). 
The  first  sentence  of  section  631  of  ths  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  t^etrlktog  out  the  word  "five" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ten." 
Hie  amendment,  tf  approved,  will  extend 
tbe  program  from  1066  to  1900,  at  tbe  annual 
authoriaatlon  of  8100  mimon,  vrhK^  permtta 
an  annual  appropriation  up  to  that  amount. 
Ordinarily,  as  you  wen  know.  X  am  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  Pederai  grants,  but 
the  situation  in  the  ease  of  Hm-Burton 
funds  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Tha  unsot- 
peeted  action  of  the  Federal  Bu<!^et  Dlreetor 
In  September  of  1960  in  withhcdding  money 
for  hospital  aid  already  appropriated  by  Oon- 
grass,  left  several  of  our  general  hoapltals 
and  our  Department  of  Instttuttons  and 
Ageneles  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  Tttm 
only  way  to  relieve  this  is  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  oongraaslonal  aathorlsatlon. 

This  program  has  materially  aided  many 
boards  of  voluntary  nonprofit  hospitals  in 
carrying  out  new  construction,  the  enlaise- 
ment  of  existing  InstitutKms.  and  the  re- 
plaoement  of  obeolete  facilities.  Approd- 
matoly  6.000  additional  boapttal  beds  are 
being  provided  In  New  Jersey  in  aU  elaasl- 
llcations  of  hoq)ltaIs  as  the  result  of  match- 
ing construction  grants  under  this  program. 
Very  little  construction  Is  being  done  by 
battels  solely  on  their  own  reeooroes. 

Deqilto  the  aecampllahments  undsr  the 
program,  there  still  is  much  to  be  done.  Tbe 
most  recent  revision  of  tbe  New  Jersey  Stato 
Plan  for  the  Oonstnietion  of  Hoqtftals.  a 
copy  of  which  is  being  sent  to  you  under 
separate'  cover.  Indicates  the  unmet  need  In 
this  Stote.  A  stumuuy  of  the  need  Is  pre- 
sented in  the  attached  Chart. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  matter  Indicates 
that  approximately  876  mUlUm  in  hospital 
construction  is  now  being  urged  as  neces 
sary  additi<ms  and  replaoemento  in  this  State. 
These  contemplated  programs  eaa  be  ex- 
tended over  the  next  6  to  7  years  in  order  to 
provide  for  adequate  planning,  publle  sub- 
scription campaigns,  and  other  related  ac- 
tivities. 

At  tbe  prseent  time  New  Jeney,  tbroogb 
Fisdsral  funds.  Is  asslsfing  boqiltala  on  the 
basis  of  40  pcroent  of  the  oost  of  tbe  ap- 
proved project.  Accordingly,  approximately 
880  million  in  Federal  grante-in-ald  wlU  be 
required,  tf  assists noe  Is  requested  by  all 
hoq>ltala.  and  U  the  estimated  876  miUkm 
in  pending  oonstructlan  Is  carried  out  to 
completion.  If  Stote  Institutional  construc- 
tton  Is  Included,  tbe  amounW  of  ooiixss^ 
would  necessarily  be  larger. 
Vscy  truly  yours, 

"DarAxnofn  iMSiinuiiaiis 


CUxroaa 


I,  Conunlssioner. 


ScMdt  C  PmHims  k  tke  Depvlacsl 
sfLabw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  wuxTiMm 
nr  TBK  8XNATB  OF  THM  UNTIK)  STATIS 

Monday,  Augusi  3, 1953 

Mr.  BDTIAR  of  Maryland.  Mr.Pretf- 
doxt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appmdix  of  the  Raoom 
a  statement  by  me  on  maziipulatlon  of 
positions  in  the  Dcfiartment  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooio,  as  follows: 


ago  00  tbe  floor  of  tbe  Senate 
I  dlreeted  speelfle  attention  to  tbe  fact  that 
tbe  leftwlng  New  Deal  group  In  tbe  D^iart- 
ment  of  Imitor  is  osiag  every  possible  tactto 
and  slialegj  to  psrpetuato  tbematf ves  in 
posttlone  of  InJIiienoe  and  to  protect  and 
promote  tbe  membere  oi  tbeUr  own  group, 
not  only  in  tbe  Labor  Department  but  also 
in  tbe  National  Labor  Beiatlona  Board  and 
other  agencies.  I  refsrted  partlealarly  to  tbe 
manner  tn  whleh  a  reduction  of  the  legal 
staff  of  ttie  Department  of  I«bor.  neoeasi- 
tated  by  approprlatlOD  cute,  has  been  ma- 
nipulated so  as  to  malnteln  In  poUcy-lnflu- 
enelng  positions  tbe  bard-oors  N*w  Dealers 
and  to  drop  from  tbe  staff  ttt»  expendaMe 
non-New  Dealers  In  tbe  lower  grades.  Tbe 
result,  aa  I  menttoned.  Is  that  tbere  are  now 
as  supervisory  positions  In  tbe  8<dlcltar's 
OOce  and  only  48  wotklng  attorneys.  It 
takes  no  great  exercise  of  bnagiaation  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  conjeettire  as  to  tb»  Ideologi- 
cal attitodas  of  tbe  88  supervlewa. 

The  President  and  ottMr  top  oOtalals  In  tbe 
administration  have  made  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  destrablUty  of  HUtng  policy- 
influencing  positions  wttb  individuals  wheae 
vlewpolnte  and  attitudes  on  baste  polttleal 
I^inosopby  are  in  harmocty  wttb  the  poUctoa 
and  objectives  of  tbe  new  BepnbUean  admfn- 
Istratton.  In  order  to  make  this  poaslble, 
tbe  President  Issued  an  order  reqntrtng 
agency  beads  to  submit  to  tbe  Civil  Service 
Oommlaslon  a  list  of  positions  tneadi  agency 
vrhlcb  are  of  a  polkir-detenntnlng  or  Influ- ; 
endng  diaraeter.  Tbees  poalttans  were  then  ' 
to  be  plaeed  on  schedule  C.  a  schedule  of 
positions  not  wttUn  tbe  oonpetltlve  ctvtl- 
servioe  laws  and  regnlatians.  Once  a  post* 
tlon  has  been  placed  on  srtbedule  C.  tbe 
head  of  tbe  agency  may  exarelse  full  discre- 
tion In  hiring  or  firing  for  that  pffsltlfnu 
Tbls  result  is.  of  course,  eminmtly  sound. 

Let  me  t^  you  bow  tbls  directive  of  tbe 
President  has  been  carried  out  In  tbe  Labor 
Department.  Tbe  Department  has  submitted 
a  list  of  38  positions  to  the  Cim  Service 
Commission  for  inclusion  on  schedule  O. 
Twelve  of  theee  are  stenographic  positions. 
1  Is  a  chauffeur,  and  tbs  remaining  16  are 
executive  positions.  Tbe  eneutkve  poeltlons 
are  for  the  most  part  bureau  chiefs  and 
dignity  bureau  eblefs.  Oonpletety  oaaltted 
are  tbe  large  number  of  assistant  admlnla- 
trators.  assistant  aoUdtDrs.  and  raglonal  di- 
reetoKs  who  are  Intlmataiy  ^*«««»»<HHI  wttb 
the  formulation  of  policies  within  Che  De- 
partment. As  Z  pointed  out  in  my  earlier 
remarks  '^Govenunent  today  Is  a  systam  of 
whetfs  within  wheels,  wherein  the  small  and 
obscure  wheels  grind  out  In  great  part  the 
vest  bulk  of  the  dedstoas  and  pottolea  tor 
which  tbe  major  and  known  wheels  ate  ulti* 
mately  respanstble."  Let  me  give  1  or  2  ex- 
amples: In  the  Wage  and  Hcmr  Division  of 
tbe  Department  of  Labor,  tbe  top  eehdoa 
oonslste  of  the  Administrator,  a  Dsputy  Ad- 
ministrator, three  Assletaat  Admlnlstratoia, 
and  a  Special  Aaslstaat  to  tbe  Artmlnlslrator. 
all  of  whom  are  at  top  salary  gradss  and 
all  of  whom  particulate  in  tbe  devetopaneaS 
of  tbe  polietas  whleh  guide  the  adminlstra- 
tlon  of  the  laws  with  whleh  the  Dlvlstoa 
is  concerned.  Only  one  of  these  Jobs,  that 
of  Deputy  Administrator,  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  Inclusion  on  sdwdule  C.  Ih  tbe 
SoUeltors  OAoe  there  are  the  ScAlcitor.  tbe 
AssntTtate  SOllcltcv.  a  ntnnbsr  of  Assistant 
SoUcttars.  and  a  Special  Asatstant  to  tiM 
SoUoitar.  Although  aU  of  tbsee  poatUoas 
are  poUcy  influencing  positions,  only  one. 
ths  Associate  Solicitor,  has  been  submitted 
for  Inclusion  on  schedule  C.  Hie  Job  de- 
eeriptlons  for  each  of  the  Assistant  SoUoitar 
poeitlona  stotes  that  tbe  position  involves 
participation  in  formnlatloa  of  poUdea  at 
the  highest  level.    Fur  esampl^  the  offldaL, 
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job  dMcrlptloii  of  the  position  of  iUrtitant 
8(41eltor  In  charBe  of  tli*  X^glaUtlon  Dl* 
Tlslon  ntOM.  In  put.  m  foUows:  -To  per« 
form  apecua  l«s*l  umignmBnU  Involving 
nuitun  erueUl  to  tb*  poUctaa.  prosrams. 
and  admlnlatratkm  of  the  Dapaitmant  at 
Labor,  and  nKOlarly  requiring  nagotlattona 
with  blgh^anklng  Oovamr  ant  nflkiato.  In- 
cluding IfMnbars  of  Oonr  ^aa."  And  again, 
"to  participate  with  the  jeeretary  of  Labor, 
the  Under  Secretary  and  Aaatotant  Secre- 
taries In  dlseuaalons  concerning  the  poUdes 
and  programs  advKoeed  by  these  ofBclals " 
I  think  It  would  not  be  imreasonable  to 
refer  to  the  position  so  deeerlbed  as  one 
which  has  a  direct  Influence  on  the  formu- 
lation of  policy,  nils  position  has  not.  nor 
have  any  of  the  other  Assistant  Solicitor 
positions,  been  submitted  for  Inclusion  on 
schedule  C.  A  due  to  why  this  position  has 
not  been  deelgnatert  as  schedule  C  may  be 
found  In  the  fact  that  the  Incumbent  of 
the  poBltlon  of  Assistant  Solicitor  In  charge 
of  the  LeglBUtkm  DlvMon  Is  a  New  Deal 
coUectlvlst  who  has  been  an  oOdal  of  the 
District  of  Ooluuihla  chapter  of  the  ADA. 
This  Individual  Incidentally  Is  famous  for 
his  pathologleal  hatred  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  In  partleular  and  Republican  policies 
In  gensraL  It  Is  this  same  Individual  who 
has  authored  some  of  the  most  vitriolic  at- 
tacks directed  against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  Republican  candidates  In  last  yearli 
•lection  campaign. 

A  further  due  as  to  why  this  position  was 
not  Induded  on  schedule  C  may  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  the  Acting  SoUdtor,  who 
presumably  was  responsible  for  the  designa- 
tion of  schedule  C  podtlons.  Is  >»<»«— if  a 
New  Deal  coUeetlvlst  and  Is  the  same  Indi- 
vidual who  made  a  speech  before  a  body  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  In 
which  he  described  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as 
"a  legislative  error  of  majestic  proporttons." 

Lst  me  ask  a  sincere  question.  How  can 
the  HepubUean  administration  expect  to 
•zeeute  suoceifully  its  policies  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations  while  people  like  this 
have  control  over  the  machinery  by  which 
the  policies  are  executed? 


Vaterau'  Hotpitab 

EZnSNSION  GF  REMARKS ' 

HON.  CHARLES  A.lirOLVERTON 


nr  iss  BODSK  or  rsfrbsentativxs 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Ur.  WOLVERTOm.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eondltton  now  exiatlng  with  reference 
to  oar  yeterans'  hospitals  is  deplorable. 
The  sitoatiim  in  New  Jersey  is  sUch  that 
■omethlng  should  be  done  and  that 
qui^ly.  I  am  cantlnually  receiylng  let- 
ters that  deserving  veterans  cannot  ob- 
tain admission  because  of  what  is  al- 
leged to  be  Inadequacy  of  funds  to  main- 
tain  the  necessary  number  of  beds.  In 
scnne  Instances  the  veterans  of  southern 
New  Jersey  instead  of  being  sent  to  a 
Philadelphia  hoqiital  that  would  be  dose 
to  their  homes  are  sent  to  distant  hos- 
pitals. This  should  not  be  when  there 
are  available  beds  in  nearby  hospitals 
not  being  used  except  for  inadequacy 
of  funds. 

Aa  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  Albert  J.  Gif- 
ford.  assistant  director  of  the  Camden 
Coxmty.  N.  J.,  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs^  who  has  always  been  actively 
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C^mtfressmen.  State  of  New  Jenep, 
Hotue  of  Jltepre*entative$. 

WoMhififfton.  D.  C. 

DBAS  OowoaassMAM  Wolvsbtom:  First. 

to  take  this  opportunity  to  exprees 

of  John  McLaughlin.  John  Da- 

myaelf,   of   the    Camden    County 

Veterans  of  Fcvelgn  Wars,  for  your 

Suable  time  which  you  gave  to  ua  on 

y.  March  8.  1953.  and  for  the  splendid 

rendered  to  us.    From  the  amount  of 

re  spent  In  your  office,  we  can  appre- 

the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough 

In  a  day  to  perform  the  many  duties 

called  upon  to  do. 

further    reference   to   our   visit,    I 

I  woiild  acquaint  you  with   the 

x>ncemlng  the  discontinuance  of  beds 

Veterans'   Administration  hospitals 

waiting  list,  which  applies  in  this 

y: 

the  Veterans'  Administration  hoe- 
WUmlngton,  Del.,  as  of  midnight,  Feb- 
i,  1968.  there  were  203  persons  on  the 
Ust  and  a  ward  on  the  sixth  floor 
due  to  lack  of  funds  to  operate, 
the  Veterans'   Administration  hos- 
Butler.  Pa.,  which  is  for  tuberculosis 
only,  as  of  February  36,  1963,  there 
138  on  the  waiting  Ust.  and  the  regls- 
I  dvlsed   me  that  it  would  require  at 
.8  to  ao  months  If  an  appllcatioii  was 
!  LOW  for  admittance. 

the  Veterans'  Administration  bospl- 

N.  T..  as  of  February  27.  1963, 

were  200  on  the  waiting  list,  and  118 

lad  been  cloeed  out.  due  to  lack  of 
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you  have  received  from  our  State 

oOoer,  Daniel  j.  Iaw.  the  conditions 

the    Veterans'    Administration 

at  Lyons,  N.  J.,  that  the  non-serv- 

neuropeychlatrlc     condition 

fcwaltlng  admission  number  IfiOa  ap- 

and  the  fact  that  lia  beds  were 

afallable.  due  to  lack  of  funds  and,  of 

the  deplorable  condition  which  ex- 

the   new  Veterans'   Administration 

at  Cast  Orange,  N.  J.,  whereas  of 

11.  1963.  they  had  a  total  of  cur- 

hospltallaed  veterans  numbering  364. 

ultimate  of  960  beds  avaUable,  leav- 

balance  of  896  which  cannot  be  used 

lack  of  ftmds. 

like  to  cite  Just  a  few  of  the  eases 
hlch  I  have  had  to  deal  recently,  right 
own  locality: 

ands  Mbiut,  ICapto  Shade.  N.  J.: 
^etexan  was  suffering  with  a  aervlce- 
ulcer  condition  and  presented  a 
rrom  Dr.  Asbell,  of  Oamden,  N.  J.,  for 
admittance  to  the  new  Veterans' 
hospital.  In  Pblladdphla. 
Pa.  A  was  taken  to  the  hoepltal  and  asked 
by  th«  admitting  doctor  whether  or  not  he 
p4sstng  any  blood  today,  and  the  vet- 
IToC  today,  but  yesterday  I  did." 
advised  that  it  was  not  an  emergency 
rejected  for  admission.  This  was 
I^iday  at  appmlmately  1:80  p.  m.  At 
In  the  morning  on  Saturday  I  le- 
an emergency  caU  at  my  home,  and 
was  placed  in  the  Maple  Shade 
lUlince  and  admitted  to  the  new  Veter- 
A  ImlnlstratKm  hoq>ltal.  Bast  Orange, 
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Smith,  at  Csmden.  N.  J.,  was 

tubereulosts  case.    He  applied 

of  1962,  on  a  lOPlO,  for  admittance 

Wilmington  Ddaware  Veterans'  Ad- 

Hospltal.  and  was  advised  by 

that  a  bed  would  not  be  avaU- 

Jfmuary  or  February  of  1963. 

J.  Dbiegan.  of  Oamden.  N.  J.,  a 

Wax  I  veterans,  xeodved  notlfloatloa 


XCward 


to  report  to  the  Veterans*  Adminlstrattoa 
Hospital.  Richmond.  Va.,  for  hospltallaaUon. 

4.  William  Reed,  8r..  of  110  Rlchey  Avenue. 
CoUlngswood.  N.  J.,  applied  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  800  Broadway.  Camden. 
N.  J.,  on  2  or  S  occasions  for  an  exanolna- 
tlon  to  determine  whether  or  not  hospital- 
Ixatlon  was  neceeeary  for  a  servloe-coonected 
rectal  condition  and  was  advised  that  hos- 
pitalization was  not  necessary.  He  was.  In 
turn,  sent  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  where  he  had  two 
other  examinations  and  was  further  advised 
that  hoapltalisatlon  was  xinneceeaary.  How- 
ever, his  family  physician  sent  him  to  Hahne- 
mann Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  he 
was  admitted  immediately  with  carcinoma 
of  the  bowels.  Surgery  was  performed  and 
it  will  be  neceeary  for  him  to  wear  a  colos- 
tomy bag  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
case.  I  believe,  merits  particular  attention 
because  this  veteran  was  advised  that  hos- 
pitalization was  not  necessary,  not  only  by 
the  local  office,  but  also  by  the  Vetoans* 
Administration  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  now 
been  placed  in  a  hospital  where  he  Is  forced 
to  absorb  a  terrific  hospital  bllL 

We  have  numerous  other  cases  which  t 
do  no  wish  to  bore  you  with  at  this  time 
but  if  the  committee  which  will  be  ^>polnted 
on  investigations  In  tals  area  desires,  this 
office  can  furnish  them  with  many  other 
caaea  where  veterans  have  been  refused  bos- 
pltalization  and  have'  had  to  be  placed  la 
private  hospitals.  We  can  furnish  the  name 
and  address  and  Veterans'  Administration 
claim  numbers. 

I  know  the  veterans  of  southern  Jersey 
will  appreciate  your  efforts  and  they  wlU  be 
Informed  of  our  meeting  which  was  held 
with  you  on  March  8.  1963,  at  our  next 
Camden  County  coundl  meeting  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  ikgaln  thanking 
you  for  your  splendid  coopeiatloo.  I  am 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

J.  OVFOCS. 

AuiMtant  Direetor. 


AJ^rett  by  tW  HoMraUe  Eaftaia  futm. 
Speaker  of  the  PUIippiDs  Hmsc  tf 
RnrescBtatives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wBR  vnaotxA 

nf  THE  SBC ATB  OP  TBM  UNTTBD  STATIS 

MoHdav,  Auffust  3. 19S3 

Mr.  KILQORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou.  an  address 
delivered  Ly  the  Honorable  Sugenio 
Peres.  Speaker  of  the  Philippine  House 
of  Representatives,  on  July  4.  19S3.  in 
Manila.  I  believe  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Speaker  Peres  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  those  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  been  concerned  with  iUneri- 
can  prestige  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
charges  of  American  interference  in  the 
internal  politics  of  the  Philippines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

FeUow  countrymen,  we  have  gathered  on 
hallowed  grotmd  to  commemorate  ■"^thff 
anniversary  of  our  Independence.  This  year. 
"the  motif  of  our  celebration,  we  have 
dioeen  the  common  man  and  the  progreea 
he  has  achieved  In  the  7  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  Amirrlon  flag  was  lowered 
on  these  shores. 
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I  feel  that  the  dedication  of  this  anni- 
versary to  the  common  man  has  been  long 
overdue.  Perhaps  It  would  be  rank  heresy 
to  detract  from  the  credit  that  rightfuUy 
belongs  to  the  heroee  and  martyrs  who  gave 
substance  to  our  dreams  of  freedom.  But  I 
would  call  it  a  greater  heresy  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  contribution  made  by  the  com- 
mon man  toward  making  those  dreams  a 
Uvlng  reality. 

Leaders  have  reaped  the  glory,  and  the 
fame,  in  our  age-old  strxiggle  for  freedom. 
To  them  have  gone  the  plaudits  of  grateful 
generations.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  anon- 
ymous millions  who  fought  and  died,  or  feU 
and  roee  again,  that  the  torch  of  Uberty 
might  continue  to  bum  In  brilliance  and 
splendor. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  It  was  the  com- 
mon man  who  deecended  upon  the  hapless 
John,  at  Runnymede.  and  there  compelled 
him  to  sign  the  Magna  Carta.  Let  us  re- 
member that  it  was  the  eommon  man  who 
stormed  the  gates  of  the  Bastllls  and  pro- 
claimed a  new  era  for  the  people  of  France. 
Let  us  always  bear  In  mind  that  it  was  the 
common  man  who  braved  the  snows  at  VaUey 
Forge  and  stopped  the  cannonballs  at  Bunker 
Hill.  And  let  ue  remember  that  It  vras  the 
common  man  who  abandoned  hla  p<low  to 
rally  to  the  cry  of  Ballntawak.  As  we  pause 
In  our  labors  to  commemorate  this  glori- 
ous anniversary  of  our  Independence,  it  is 
therefore  fitting  that  our  thoughts  should 
turn  to  him.  to  the  man  who,  from  Runny- 
mede to  Ballntawak.  was  there  to  fire  the 
first  voUey  for  freedom  and  equaUty. 

It  Is  well  on  this  occasion  to  look  back  to 
those  years  of  toU,  to  the  trials  and  frustra- 
tions In  otar  long  and  often  bitter  struggle 
for  Independent  nationhood.  For  it  is  only 
by  refreshing  our  minds  that  we  can  ac- 
quire a  reliable  yardstick  with  which  to 
measure  the  progrees  we  have  achieved.  It 
Is  only  by  examining  the  preeent.  In  relation 
to  the  goals  we  have  eet  in  the  past,  that  we 
can  aasees  our  anciompllshments  as  a  free 
people. 

Independence  has  ^ven  the  common  man 
a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility.  It  has  in- 
stilled In  him  a  new  consdousnees  never 
before  experienced,  an  awareness  of  his  ca- 
pacity to  govern  himself  and  plot  the  course 
of  his  own  destmy.  It  has  teught  him  to 
exercise  his  right  to  speak  freely,  to  voice 
his  grievances  and  expect  redrees  tor  them, 
to  associate  peacefully,  and  to  worship  God 
in  his  own  way.  At  times  he  has  fotmd 
the  cares  of  self -government  weighing  heav- 
ily on  his  shoulders.  But  from  every  passing 
crisis  he  has  derived  new  confidence  in  him- 
self. From  every  vlsclssltude.  he  has  drawn 
fresh  Inspiration  to  guide  h«"i  in  the  tasks 
that  lie  ahead. 

Today  the  common  man  can  Indeed  look 
back  and  say  that  Independence  has  pro- 
vided him  with  Weeslngs  both  material  and 
spiritual  that  he  never  enjoyed  to  such 
boxmttful  degree.  With  due  aUowancee  for 
the  economic  and  social  setbacks  occasioned 
by  the  last  war,  he  can  aay  with  pride  that 
the  Nation  has  moved  forward  as  no  other 
nation,  almllarly  ravaged,  has  dcme.  With 
the  aid  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 
he  has  rebuUt  much  of  what  has  been  de- 
stroyed. As  a  sovereign  people,  his  progrees 
has  taken  the  entire  world  by  surprlas. 

Rlsal.  Del  Pilar.  Mablnl.  Bonifacio,  Agtil- 
naldo.  and  their  contemporariee  were  the 
men  who  cleared  the  land  on  which  our  In- 
dependence has  been  built.  Queson,  Palma, 
Oemefia,  Recto,  Rosas.  Qulrlno.  and  their 
contemporaries  were  the  architects  who  drew 
the  blueprints  and  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  the  glorious  edifice  of  our  Republic 
stands.  What  we  see  today,  this  modem 
marvel  of  poUtical  engineering  that  we  call 
the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnea,  is  the  frui- 
tion of  the  combined  efforts  of  these  men. 

But  Jiut  as  we  cannot  talk  of  freedom 
without  thinking  at  the  common  man,  just 
as  we  cannot  talk  of  independence  without 


thinking  of  our  heroes  from  Rlsal  to  Boacas. 
we  cannot  talk  of  the  PhUlpfrtne  Bepublle 
without  thinking  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  To  the  people  of  the  United  Statee 
and  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  iUnerl- 
can  Oovemment,  we  owe  as  much  for  our 
freedom  as  we  do  to  oureelvee.  OratitnAo 
is  a  quality  inherent  In  the  PhlUpplne  char- 
acter. And  as  long  as  FUlpinos  will  gather 
on  occasions  like  this,  the  United  States  and 
her  people  will  always  be  remembered,  and 
the  memory  of  48  years  of  fraternal  associa- 
tion with  them  vriil  always  be  treasured. 

As  we  contemplate  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  the  PhUlpplnea  aince  Independ- 
ence thanks  to  this  unique  relationship,  we 
are  tempted  to  turn  our  gaas  to  nations  far 
and  near.  In  Eiirope  and  Asia,  espedally  in 
the  region  of  which  we  sre  a  part,  we  can 
see  bow  suspidon  and  mistrust  have  ham- 
pered the  efforts  of  our  friends  from  the  West 
to  establish  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Tba 
doors  of  tinderdeveloped  nations  have  re- 
f\ised  to  open,  or  have  opened  only  with 
reluctance,  to  the  generous  offers  Of  assist- 
ance fKHn  our  powerful  alllee. 

In  ctmsequence  of  this  suspldon  and  re- 
luctance, some  of  our  neighbors  continue  to 
suffer  from  the  conditions  that  breed  misery 
and  poverty.  Progress  has  been  extremely 
slow  at  a  time  when  circumstances  demand 
that  we  act  with  greatest  speed.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  can  be  accused  of  unfairly  mis- 
judging the  motives  of  our  Western  allies, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  might.  In 
the  end.  regret  the  hastlnees  of  their  Judg- 
ment. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  United  States 
has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  ptogram  for 
global  reconstruction.  Into  this  vast  pro- 
gram the  iUnerlcan  people  have  poured  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  cash,  commo(Utles,  capi- 
tal goods,  and  technical  skills.  Tlirough 
this  program,  the  American  people  hope  to 
reestablish  the  war-shattered  economies  of 
the  nations  of  Xurope  and  Asia.  By  means 
of  military  alliances,  the  United  States  has 
also  sought  the  establishment  of  a  powerful 
defense  line  against  invasion  or  aggression. 
She  has  brought  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
and  has  Initiated  the  formation  of  mlUtary 
units  capable  of  meeting  breaches  of  Inter- 
national peace. 

That  the  enemies  of  democracy  would  take 
advantage  of  nationalistic  movemenU  to 
crltldae  this  global  program  Is  only  to  ha 
expected.  Some  phases  of  this  program,  par- 
ticularly In  the  economic  fidd.  have  been 
branded  as  acts  of  interference  by  a  foreign 
power  in  the  piuely  domestic  affairs  of  the 
beneficiary  nationa.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  instances  in  the  proeecutlon 
of  this  program  where  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween assistance  and  interference  cannot  be 
distinguished. 

But  rm  sure  that  I  rpeak  tar  oar  people 
when  I  say  that  such  Incidents  should  not 
be  allowed  to  Jeopardise  the  suocees  of  the 
entire  i»x>gram.  Theee  Incidents,  at  worst, 
are  Isolated  casss  and  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived as  an  underlying  pattern  of  American 
policy.  The  American  people  themselvea 
vrould  not  countenance  a  policy  of  Intorfer- 
ence.  And  both  the  repeated  assurances  of 
their  great  President  and  the  recent  warn- 
ings on  the  fioor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate must  be  taken  as  reflecting  their  true 
attitude  on  this  delicate  question. 

Jtist  as  the  small  nations  can  111  afford  to 
reject  the  proffws  of  iUnerlcan  assistance  in 
the  pursuit  of  common  objectives,  America 
must  realize  that  small  nations  will  not  allow 
themeelves  to  be  treated  like  begging  rela- 
tives. Tlie  peoples  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  poor,  indeed,  but  they  wiU  not 
eradicate  their  poverty  at  the  ooet  of  their 
national  dignity.  If  the  big  powers  deetra 
to  retain  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of 
theee  weaker  nations,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  them  as  partners  and  equals. 
If  the  common  objective  Is  to  strengthen 


Asia  against  the  Inroads  of  communism,  the 
Mg  powers  are  called  upon  to  guard  against 
the  perpetuation  of  economic  oondlttons  that 
vrUl  compel  the  suffering  peoples  of  this 
region  to  seek  refuge  In  the  sanctuaries  of- 
fered by  the  Communist  countries. 

The  strength  of  this  Republic  depends  on 
the  coounon  man.  In  war  he  goes  to  the 
frontline  and  tipholds  his  flag  to  the  very 
last;  in  peace  ha  goes  to  the  fields  to  pro- 
duce the  wealth  that  makes  a  nation  great. 
In  his  spirit  is  Infused  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  sacrlfloe.  devotion,  and  loyalty. 

From  the  very  start  of  the  preeent  admin- 
istration, which  happUy  coincided  with  the 
Ixxm  of  independence,  we  have  continuously 
endeavored  to  better  the  lot  of  the  common 
man.  For.  aa  President  Qulrlno  has  per- 
sistently streesed.  this  age  belonffi  to  that 
man.  No  one  who  is  Imbued  with  a  smse 
cf  fairness  can  weU  Ignore  the  comparative 
success  so  far  attained  toward  this  end. 
The  record  is  fuU  of  evldoice  to  show  the 
slnoerlty  and  vigor  with  which  the  policy  of 
economic  aelf-suffideacy  azkd  social  amelior- 
ation had  been  ptirsued.  The  total  imple- 
mentation of  this  paUey  Is  our  Joint  task. 
We  shaU  neither  rdax  nor  waiver  In  our 
efforts  untU  this  Is  completed  and  done. 
Determined  are  we  to  assist  the  conamon  man 
to  rise  to  new  heights  of  courage,  vision, 
contentment,  and  hsyplness. 


Hiss  Fleesoa  ob  Scaatar  Taft 


XZTEN8ION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  OARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  idCRmur 

Of  THE  HOUSB  09  RBPRSSBRTATIVCS 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  nOPniAH  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted, 
there  are  printed  herewith  some  com- 
ments recently  putdished  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  the  article  by 
Miss  Doris  Fleeson  on  Senator  Taft, 
which  had  iireviously  appeared  in  the 
Star:  4i 

TOtAiwiiTiiTii  AnaaiBUi 

nils  Is  with  reference  to  an  artide  in  the 
Sunday  Star  entitled  "Robert  TWt— An  Ap- 
praisal of  the  Man  and  the  Lavsod."  wrlttea 
by  Doris  Fleeaon. 

With  the  abiuty  as  a  writer  whlOi  aba 
poaseasea.  It  Is  unusual  to  uae  it  in  such  a 
way  at  this  time. 

Had  Doris  Fleeeon  heard  tb»  leeeon  on 
*Tx>ve"  read  Sunday,  August  a.  1958,  la 
Chrtstlaa  Science  churches  all  over  the 
world,  aha  could  not  have  wxttten  as  Aa 
did. 

Respect  for  the  departed  and  tot  their 
families  Is  all  that  remains  to  be  done.  Let 
us  do  it. 

M.X.  J. 

Doris  Flseeon's  politically  partisan  pen  Is 
BO  wdl  known  for  its  -gracelessnsss"  (her 
word  aniUed  to  Robert  Taft)  that  Uttie 
could  be  eaqMcted  of  her  In  an  appraisal  of 
the  Senator. 

But  I  am  amased  at  the  Star  for  publish- 
ing four  columns  so  fllled  with  unkind,  mis- 
leading Inslnuattone  regarding  this  out- 
standing dtlsen.  on  the  day  when  millions  of 
Amolcans  are  mourning  for  his  death. 
Shame  on  the  Star! 


I 


Why,  oh  Why,  did  Doris  Fleeeon  write  a  so- 
called  tribute  to  TsftT 

She  maligned  him  during  life,  but  I  would 
have  thot:ght  she  ooukl  have  curbed  tas^ 
vltrloUc  pm  for  the  period  of  mourning. 


Asm 


€X)1 
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•uppMtlMt  iiwifcilain  the  blgb  eost  of 

Hrlaa  mt  nnnatunl  teveis.  sod.  «t  the 
aamt  time  enccmnge  waste,  should  be  re- 

As  part  of  ay  remuks,  I  include  an 
editai  tel  irabUsbed  in  the  April  4.  1A63. 
iBsae  of  the  Oourier-Poat  cntitlBd  "Presi- 
dent Speaks  Out  Aeatnst  Butter  Wast- 
age."   It  reads  as  foDows: 


: 


I  tewlGBc  been  «  nadar  of 
admrea  tiM  «f«nk  tatanee  70a' 
tatn  oa  local  •nd  nattaBal ' 

rscoiieDed  nyMlf  to  tiM  tefltaatoM  ta 
of  eomumtc  toy  penons  of  'tutf^ 
beeau—  I  wcwjiil—  yoor 
to  jomr  TMOen  m 
of  iMUle  c^titfaB. 

an  llatti  to  tins  poOey. 


•inoai  ly  m 


m^ 


ertiiM 


vltytM 


•    Hon.— MlM 


< 
aiul  Utad 
z«c»nl  b«r  artUle 
been  the  genend 
attempt  at 
and  wwak  polnta 
tntatpratad  by 
usfak  to  Ift-.  xan 
to  the  Star  and  Jo 


Fleeaon    respected 

TbIX.    TlM  Star  did  not 

a  nnfrtoidly,  nor  bas  that 

Interpretation.     That  an 

aiyrat— 1  d  bla  strong 

a  public  figure  has  been 

readers  as  unfriendly  or 

Is  a  aaattsr  of  regret  both 

yieeeon.) 


1912 


Baiter  wwtttigt 


grown 
equal 


that  he  feels  as 

about  the 

buyinc  butter  to  beep  the  prloe 

the  farm  subsidy  program,  and 

sttlng  It  apdU  In  etoraga. 

praetlee  Is  not  only  •  shame  but  a 

i«atBst  dvllHatton.   said   the   para- 

transcript  at  the   Pneident's   re- 

whleh  may  be  taken  for  granted  to 

qulto  doeely  the  eaaet  words  hs  ussd. 

mtt^nbower  said  he  would  rather  eee 

butter  sold  at  a  lorn. 

fmmplete  loes,  than  to  sss  It  go  to 

Surely  that.  too.  Is  something  with 

meet  of  us  will  agree. 

Oovemment  rtwold  follow  the  para- 
peitcy  d  buying  batter  to  raalntatTi 
high  price  for  It  when  n  al- 
as the  Presldmit  commented.  Is  pricing 
3Ut  ot  the  market. 

now  aeOs  at  retail  for  prices 

from  one-half  to  one-third  that  of 

or  even  less.    It  Is  not  surprising  that 

national  consumption  of  butter  fell 

all-time  low  of  83  pouiuls  per  person. 

with  mjB  pounds  from  1938  to 

whOe  oonsunq}tlon  of  jnargarlne  has 


foUowl 
Mr 

OoTef^ment-purrbaeeil 
even 

waste, 
which 


an  STflfldaUy 

ready, 

Itaelf 

llaxbarlne 
ranglig 


butte^ 

tax 

to  an 

as  coi  n)aiad 


KxnaiHTOK  of  wkmabkb 
HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVOrrON 


Ifaiy 

garln« 

to  butter 

contlzuatlon 


III  TBM  BODSg  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Mondav.  August  S,  1953 

Ur.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
thera  has  been  nich  crrtirtMn  <tf  a  kmg- 
Mandlng  Government  pottey  by  which 
Vie  Ooyeiumentt  notwithstanding  the 
Silgb  eost  of  liTing.  has  continued  to  buy 
Ixitter  from  the  producers  to  keq>  the 
gtiee  up  for  their  benefit, 
i  It  is  diflieult  for  the  consumer  to  un- 
dOTStend  wfaF  the  coat  of  Ihrlng  should 
iM  kept  high  by  this  artificial  means. 
She  erltlelam  inereaaes  as  it  Is  further 
Tealiaed  that  the  same  butter  Is  sold 
abroad  by  our  Qovemment  so  that  con- 
sumers in  those  countries  are  enabled 
to  buy  it  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  All 
of  this  Is  done  at  tlie  expense  of  our  H'*'- 
payers  and  the  consuming  public  of  our 
own  country.  Ftarthermore.  there  is  no 
Justification  in  permitting  vast  quanti- 
ties of  butter  purdiased  by  our  Oovem- 
Bient  to  be  wasted  by  nonuse. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  President  Elsen- 
hower has  added  his  voice  of  cilUcIsm  to 
this  uneconomic  and  Mne^Mriil  practioeL 
It  is  time  for  a  better  and  more  equitable 
method  of  support  f <hf  the  dairy  interests 
to  be  found.  We  are  advised  thai  eon- 
f erences  are  being  held  by  tite 
Seeretary  of  Agrieultive  and : 
ttvea  of  Oie  dairy  Intorests  to  aeeompBHh 


tern 

Hie 
Hon 
first  a 
In 
to 

huge 
ment 
day 


iffl 


nounc»d 

products 

parity 

that 

wM-http 

Ooverament 

men's 

AgrlctAture 

an  eflc  rt 

Sun  ty 
deflnlt  Bty 
prodw  e 
only  f(|r 

The 


artinMiptia' 
whldi 
^langi. 
eertalxly 


Ifeaawbfle, 
liae  It 
1O40. 1 
tneladiiig 


at  any 

la 
abroad 
pound. 


the  rapport ; 
SSl  '5, 


ai  id 


by  lesps  and  bounds  and  win  be  about 
to  that  of  butter  this  year. 

persons  who  have  serltched  to  mar- 
would  doubtless  prefer  to  switch  back 
If  prices  were  more  nearly  eren,  but 
of  the  preeent  parity  price  sy»- 
prevent  that  taking  place. 
OoTemment  now  has  about  150  mll- 
]  ounds  of  butter  In  storage.     In  the 
days  of  this  week,  becauee  of  a  drop 
price  from  87.75  cents  a  pound 
which  went  Into  effect  Wednesday, 
tmounts  were  dumped  Into  Ooretn- 
sarehouses.  4.800,000  pounds  on  Mon- 
11  mimon  ponnds  on  Tuesday. 

of  Agriculture  Benson  has  an- 

a  policy  of  price  support  for  dairy 

for  the  next  year  at  90  percent  of 

at  the  same  time,  he  has  Insisted 

1  be  dairy  industry  must  work  out  a 

plan  to  reduce  or  do  away  with 

subsidies    eyentually.     1>alry- 

repreeentattres   and   Department   of 

experts  now  are  conferring  In 

to  do  that. 

the  Gkrvemment  cant  eontlnne  tn- 
a  policy  of  paying  producers  to 
oommodltleB  that  cannot  be  sold, 
the  puzjioee  tt  destroying  them. 

poncy  is  one  Inherited  by  this 

tlon.  and    Is    ordained    by  law. 

Is  something  that  only  Congress  can 

If  continued  nmch  longer  there 

will  be  such  public  pressure  on 

that  tt  wtn  hare  to  be  changed, 

ot  farm-bloc  protests. 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

In  his  power,  tmder  a  law  passed  in 

spoee  of  any  stored  farm  products. 

butter.  V  they  are  wear  the  spoU- 

He  flaay  do  so  at  any  time  and 

prtoe. 

1980    the    Ooremmeat    aOld    butter 

for  relief  pw  puses,  at  IS  cents  a 


Oonlihit  our  armed  l^iroes  me  the  butter 
we  hat  B  sMred  today,  or  most  at  »,  and  If 
•o  why  shouMnt  It  be  turned  over  to  them 
at  a  nrpnlTwl  price  cr  teteJ 


way  it  oould  be 
.  in  thte  country  as  well 


Or  isnt  there 
trlbuted  tothe 
ae  abiDwir 

AiwtfMt  aaythlag.  as  President 
says,  is  prsfsrahle  to  ssatng  it  go  to 
while  a  permanent  cure  for  our  butter  ille  la 
being  worked  out. 


Farily  Iscoae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

cr 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHRET 

or  imncssoxA 
Of  THS  SBIATS  09  7HS,  UNITBD  STATBB 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

ICr.  HUMPHRET.  lir.  President.  I 
$csk  unanbnous  consent  Uiat  Uuee  reso- 
lutions from  the  Tabor  Farmer's  Co-op 
Assooistion.  the  VOdng  Co-op  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Northern  Farmei^s  Co-op 
Exchange  concerning  parity  Income  be 
plaeed  in  the  Appendix  d  the  Raooaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resohx« 
tins  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ttas 
Rsooao.  as  foUows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Tkbor 
Parnier*B  Co-op  Association.  Shlrack.  lllnn., 
held  July  10.  1993.  In  the  dty  of  Key  West. 
at  which  48  stockholders  were  preeent,  the 
followtng  reeolutlon  was  duly  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  decline  In  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  has  reduced  the  ratio  of  net 
farm  Income  to  national  Income  to  the  tow- 
est  point  In  90  yearr,  and 

'Whereas  the  lack  of  a  positive  statement 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regarding 
a  definite  program  of  price  supports  has 
■fleeted  the  stabUtty  of  farm  prices:  and 

'Whereas  farmers  are  directly  affected  by 
the  squeeae  of  derflntng  prices  and  Increased 
Interest  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  Department  setting  the  pace  for 
Interest  ratee  on  private  loans:  Mow.  there- 
fore, be  tt 

"lle«oh>etf.  Tliat  the  representatives  of  this 
State  in  the  United  States  Congress  be  urged 
to  support  legislation  which  will  aasxire  ade- 
quate Income  to  farmers  and  put  Into  effect 
the  golden  promise  of  parity  made  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  at  Kaason.  Minn.,  and  to 
oppose  any  fiirther  increase  In  Interest  rates 
by  the  Federal  Qovemment." 

Tabob  FAsma's  Co-or  AssocxATUnr, 
AsoLPR  F.  ansa.  President. 
Amos  J.  Osamt.  Secretary. 

At  a  meetlag  of  the  stockholders  of  Vlk- 
tng  Oi>-op  Assoelstton  held  July  9,  1981, 
In  the  dty  of  Viking  at  which  90  stocfehold- 
•rs  were  preeent,  the  following  rasotattoa 
waa  duly  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  decline  tn  price  of  i«rlnil- 
tural  producta  has  reduced  the  ratio  of  net 
farm  Income  to  nattonal  Income  to  the  low- 
est point  In  90  years:  and 

"Wbereae  the  lack  of  a  positive  ststeaient 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  legatdlug 
a  deflnKe  program  of  prloe  supporla  has 
affected  the  stabUlty  of  farm  prices:  and 

"Whereas  farmers  are  directly  affected  by 
the  squeeze  of  declining  prices  and  Increased 
Interest  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  tha 
Treasury  Department  setting  the  pace  for 
Interest  rates  on  private  loans:  Mow.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  representatives  of  this 
State  In  the  United  States  Congrees  be  uxged 
to  support  legislation  which  win  assure  ade- 
quate Income  to  farmers  and  put  into  effect 
the  golden  promise  of  parity  made  by  Presi- 
dent Bsenhower  at  Kasson,  ICnn.,  *nfl  to 
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oppose  any  further  Increase  In  latsrast  rates 

by  the  Federal  Oovammant." 

%acaia  Ooorsaaiiva  Aasocunow, 
gaa— T  X.  IfatXBT.  President. 
ALvnc  aaamanaam.  Secretary, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  North- 
em  Farmer's  Co-op  exchange  held  July 
19.  1988.  In  the  dty  of  Williams  at  which 
165  stockholders  were  present,  the  following 
reeolutlon  was  duly  adoptsd: 

"Whsreas  the  doellne  In  price  of  agricul- 
twal  products  has  reduced  the  ratio  of  net 
farm  income  to  national  Income  to  the  low- 
est point  In  ao  years;  and 

"Whereas  ths  lack  of  a  posltlvs  statement 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  regarding 
a  definite  program  of  price  supports  has  af- 
f ected  the  stablUty  of  farm  prlises:  and 

"Whereas  farmsrs  are  dlrsctly  affected  by 
the  squeeae  of  declining  prlees  and  Increased 
Intoreet  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  Department  setting  the  pace  for 
Interest  raise  on  private  loans:  Mow.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Beaolved,  That  the  tepreeentatlves  of  this 
Stato  In  the  United  Stotes  Congrees  be  urged 
to  support  Isglalatkm  which  will  assure  ade- 
quate Income  to  farmers  and  put  Into  effect 
the  goldeB  pnmlss  of  parity  made  by  Pred- 
dent  Bsenhower  at  Kaason,  Minn.,  and  to 
oppoee  any  further  Increaee  In  intereet  rates 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment." 

MuainsaM  Fiew a*  Oo-cv 


Frcsldenf. 
Chbib  CaausTtAMsoM,  Secretmnf. 


Latest  nila4e|pya  Tax  Ab8v«ly 

EXimSXON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

Of  MBW  jaSSBT 

nV  TBI  BOUSg  OF  SSPBSSSHTATTVSB 

Mcndaw.  August  3, 1953 

Ut.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  collecting  a  wage  tax  from  all  the 
workers  within  the  city.  The  unfairness 
of  this  tax.  as  well  as  its  constitutionality, 
has  been  the  subject  of  criticinn  from 
citizens  who  are  residents  outside  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Such  citlaens  are 
subject  to  taxes  in  the  places  where  they 
lite  and  they  are  also  subject  to  tax  in 
Philadelphia  where  they  work  but  do  not 
live.  The  injustice  of  this  is  recognised 
by  all  fair-minded  persons  but  that 
makes  no  dilference  to  the  rulers  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  continued  by  the 
present  administration  in  Philadelphia 
although  it  gained  office  by  railing 
against  the  corruptness  and  Inequities  of 
the  previous  administration.  Notwith- 
standing, it  continues  the  tax  to  support 
an  expensive  and  overloaded  payroll,  as 
did  its  predecessor. 

And  now  to  further  destroy  the  Justifl- 
cation  of  the  title  of  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  is  the  unbelievable  spectacle  of  the 
so-called  City  of  Brotherly  Love  insist- 
ing on  clergymen  paying  a  tax  on  fees 
received  for  performing  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, burial  services,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  claimed  that  they  come  under  the 
provisions  of  th?  city  tax  ordinance  and 
must  pay  a  license  fee  of  t3  and  a  S-mill 
tax  on  such  earnings.  Was  ever  a'clt7 
so  small  and  cheap? 

The  above  situation  has  been  madg 
the  subject  of  an  editorial  appearing  in 


the  Oourier-Post.  Camden,  N.  J.,  issue  of 
April  4.  1053.  entitled  "Latest  Philadel- 
phia Tax  Absurdity."  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

JUtasr  Pbujuiblpbu  Tax  Assusiiiti 

ShUadelphla  has  managed  to  make  Iteelf 
look  small  and  cheap  in  the  Interpretotlon 
and  enforcement  of  eome  of  Its  tax  laws  in 
the  past,  but  outdoes  Itself  In  the  Utest  rul- 
ing of  Its  dty  sollettor  in  reference  to  Its 
new  mercantile  tax  on  buslnsasss  and  pro- 
feeslons. 

The  dty  solicitor  has  ruled  that  tf  clergy- 
men are  paid  feee  for  performing  marrU^ies, 
baptisms,  burial  sarvlcee.  eto..  they  came  un- 
der the  eoope  of  the  law  and  must  take  out 
the  SS  lloenss  fee  and  pay  the  8-mlU  tax  on 
such  earnings,  under  the  ordinance. 

One  Philadelphia  ooundlman  w>ntends 
that  this  Interpretotlon  of  the  law  Is  con- 
trary to  the  prlndple  of  separation  of  church 
and  State  and  says  If  It  Is  not  revereed  by 
the  dty  solldtor  or  the  courts  he  win  Intro- 
duce a  reeolutlon  to  amend  the  onUaanee. 

There  would  also  ssem  to  be  a  legal  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  **fees"  received  by 
clergymen  for  performing  religious  func- 
tions are  to  be  regarded  as  being  tamlngi 
or  glfte. 

Begardlees  of  legal  quibbilngs.  the  ruling 
Is  picayune  and  Its  enforcement  would  be 
imworthy  of  a  great  American  dty.  Deqiito 
the  absurdity  axKl  unfalmsss  of  some  of  tha 
other  tax  poUcles  Phlladelpbla  has  fol- 
lowed or  tried  to  follow,  this  one  transcends 
them  all  In  both  reepeets. 


PscuisM  Take  Ef  ed  Faster 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UtVmG  H.  IVES 


IN  IBS  SBTAR  OF  THS  UMl'IVL)  flTATSS 
Mondaw,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
AiH>endix  of  the  Rscoas  an  article  which 
ameared  in  the  August  1,  IMS,  issue  of 
Business  Week,  pointing  out  the  excel- 
lent results  achieved  by  the  Nati<mal 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  speeding  up 
and  expediting  its  handling  of  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb, 
as  follows: 

Dacanoits  Taks  Brracr  FAsrxa 

The  National  Labor  Relatione  Board,  using 
a  Uttle  extra  money  and  eome  imagination, 
has  so  Improved  Its  servtees  that  it  Is  setting 
new  speed  records  for  handling  eases.  I«w 
services  that  digest  Board  dertsiona— and 
that  take  pride  In  being  up  to  the  minute- 
are  having  a  hard  time  keeping  reports  cur- 
rent. 

In  liey.  NLRB  turned  out  decisions  In  con- 
tested unfalr-lab(n--practlce  caaee  at  a  rato 
of  nearly  two  every  working  day.  Tlie  aver- 
age time  from  petition  to  Board  decision  was 
cut  38  pnomt  from  the  1969  average,  from 
447  days  to  831. 

Ths  Board's  May  record  for  contested  rep- 
resentation caaee  thoee  involving  dlssgree 
ments  on  whether  an  election  should  be 
held — ehowed  a  similar  Improvement  from 
1963.  The  average  time  required  from  pe- 
tition to  decision  was  down  40  percent  from 
last  yev— 64  days  Instead  of  90. 

This  reduction  Is  particularly  significant 
becatise  NIAB  had  ahready  speeded  Its  han- 
dling of  theee  caaee  In  1963;  compared  with 
194S.  say,  the  Board's  faster  1968  schedule  is 
even  more  noteworthy. 


The  spsadup  Is  highly  Important  for  all 
who  deal  with  MIAB.  By  redudng  delays, 
the  Board  Is  msklng  ths  impact  of  its  <|sd- 
hetafora  of  tha  TUt-Btartley 
and  beavlar.  WUh  fkst  ded- 
llkaly,  parties  In  eaaas  baSoas  the  Board 
will  be  leas  likely  to  staU  compliance  with 
T-H  rulee  covering  labor-management  rela- 
tions In  ths  hope  that  long  delay  ml^t  prova 
proatable. 

Uhloas  have  complained  frequently  In  tha 
past  fsw  years  that,.partteiilarly  in  the  South, 
a  union's  majority  tn  plant  or  mill  is  oftsn 
dlsalpated  by  the  that  HUBB  gets  around  to  a 
decidon  on  an  unfalr-lahor-praotlee  oesa-  ' 
plaint.  When  the  decision  eoaee,  tx%  aca- 
demic tn  such  easss. 


NUtB's  cmreait  aim  Is  to  w^ia  out  Hda 
criticism— one  of  the  most  asrtoM  involving 
the  Board.  However,  it  Is  working  against 
handicapa.  Much  of  ttie  cure  for  MLRB  de- 
taye  le  beyond  the  roach  of  the  Board.  It 
i«^^^ii<^  control  t*>e  How  at  Inoomlng  eeees^ 
nor  ptevant  a  party  la  a  ease  froaa  using 
•vary  Isgaltstlc  msaos  to  delay  an  Inevitable 
<ladskm  against  It.  Moreover,  tha  Board 
must  dspend  on  iq>pgoprlatlons.  and  ao  oa 
tha  latgesss  of  Oangrsss. 

The  3-part  Federal  Iabar-r«IattonB  agency— 
the  6-man  KUBLB  and  Its  general  eouneel— 

1963.  It  called  for:  (1)  a  doee  look  at  tha 
caae-proesastng  c^wratlon  from  top  to  bot- 
tom to  eUaalnato  any  bnreaacratla  chaanal* 
tng  and  fHlls  not  absolntaly  smentlsl  to  a 
fair  handling  of  eases:  end  (3)  sufldent 
personnel  both  tn  the  fWd  and  in  Washing* 
ton  to  handle  easee  oa  a  vbrtaaUy  eunant 


BIrlag  additional  st«g  tequlree  a 
iqiiprtqirlatlon.  InsTeart  of  tha  inereaaalt 
soui^t,  NLBB  got  a  cut  tn  funds.  Ita  ap- 
propriation for  parannnrt  In  fiscal  1968  waa 
mmeUokt  tat  only  1.100  employees.  900  fewer 
than  In  tha  year  befoca. 


Fteoed  to  trim  its  opcratkMU  suouewhcce, 
the  Bosrd  ded^d  that  rather  than  let  both 


eaeee  faU  father  in  arrears  tn  fiscal  1963. 
NUtB  would  give  priori^  to  proeeesing  rep- 
reeentatlon  easss;  the  others  would  bs  han- 
dled on  a  when-and-lf -iixiasihle  basis. 

Bsaldes  giving  representetlon  caaee  pri- 
ority, the  Board  Improved  on  the  terhnlquee 
for  handling  them.  It  dtastnated  fMIle  and 
worked  out  ehorteut  matliods.  And.  Im- 
portantly. It  delegated  to  regional  directors 
authority  to  Issue  certtflcatlona. 

MeanwhUe.  Oeneral  Oonnsd  Oeorge  Bott 
had  eet  up.  tn  1961.  a  committee  of  fidd 
statf  people  to  study  the  poastbillty  of  tlme- 
eavlng  changes  In  case  handling.  Hie  oom- 
mtttee  euggeeted  numy  poadbUltlea.  and  Bott 
began  putting  them  Into  eOeet  tn  198^ 

mstsad  of  formal  conf srenoee,  which  take 
time  to  eet  up.  field  peofrie  now  uee  quicker 
informal  talks  with  partlee  and  often  the 
telephone— to  epeed  things  up.  Hearing 
datee  are  eet  and  noticee  are  laened  by  re- 
gional olBoee  on  the  bads  of  phone  calle  from 
an  examiner  in  the  field,  without  waiting 
far  him  to  come  in  and  fUe  his  formal  re- 
port. If  the  regional  oflloe  deddee.  from 
the  cubeequent  rqiort.  that  the  hearing 
should  not  be  bald,  the  notice  is  canceled 
and  ths  cess  is  dismlsssrt 

Theee  and  other  shortcuts  both  by  Board 
and  by  Oeneral  Counsel  eo  qieeded  the  han- 
dling of  repreeentotlon  caaee  that  Congress 
voted  NLRB  9700.000  In  fiscal  19SS  to  toundi 
a  8-yeer  program  to  do  a  similar  Job  on 
unfatr-labor-praettce  easss. 

Ths  BoardU  new  chairman,  Ony  Vtomer. 
has  s(Hne  ideas  <m  how  the  life  of  an  MIiBB 
be  further  shortened.     For  one 
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s 
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thing.  He  wanto  to  Mqtdre  lawyera  who  ob- 

■iiMk«-lifear-pBacMM  eaas  to  unit  Iff  pf»> 
etealf  th«  polBtB  cm  wMeh  tlior  think  ho 
•R«d.  flM^iiiiMiu  tbm  piw«  IB  tte 
art  on  «hlcli  the  polata  e«n  he 
Board  can  Utttm  ooBflne  Ite  raedlac  to 
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BON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

XM  XHB  BODSX  OT  BSPBXSKHTAXIVSS 

Ifr.  WQLVKBTON.  Mr.  SkMaker.  It  b 
very  gntityjoc  te  learn  ttam.  m  veeeh. 
reeaatly  ddiwiBd  ^  Bakcrt  &  Mwcny. 
^r.,  Ytader  Secretary  of  Oimmrfw  for 
Trampertatkm.  oa  Mhreii  2. 19f3.  to  the 
Siraduatlon  dass  of  tbe  United  States 
Merthant  Marine  Academy  tbat  Presi- 
dent Xlaenbover'A  admlnlatratton  plans 
to  coaUnMO  to  promote  a  stmog.  aettve, 
privately  owned  American  mexduuit  J 


Mr.  Momcy  aim  til  the 
ilfaattheji  wemaot 

Industry*  ^tUs  iras  Tery  encouraging  to 
aU  wbo  are  inteeested  In  t2ie  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  adeouate 
United  States  merchant  marine. 

Rerentag  to  tbe  fact  that  this  Katfcm 
Is  the  irarld*s  greatest  maritime  power, 
with  9,349  ocean  merchant  vessels  of 
2UMM  gzoM  tons  or  more  on  active  duty 
or  in  reserve,  Mr.  Mnrray  stmdL  a  fur- 
ther encouraging  note  when  he  said  we 
attained  this  grade  tf^rwigh  necessity 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  relinquish  It. 

Sa  his  mesManaMe  addnss  aettiiw  iorih 
tbe  polter  af  ttie  present  admkiistratloti. 
Mr.  Mnrray  further  said: 


The  PffMiileat  atimgi/  r^lliTM  la 
ttade  «•  «n  *-"•*— Twirrt  of  atteogtli  for  the 
Xree  wacl4.  he  ooBtinijed.  Atudlee  which  the 
■rtmlnietiitUMi  and  other  fleMs  taaee  Jnett- 
tuted  Indicate  that  oar  Imiinile  ahoold  ia- 
ereeee  In  the  Cuttm.    We  aust  lni|Mrt  ea|>- 

per.  manganeee.  tungiten.  oobalt r-lfnTL 

and  tin  to  keep  our  produeUon  ■kaehinB7 
operating  Xor  both  peace  and  potential  war. 

The  »>»t»«^»«-M^«^  of  proStahle  and  eqnl- 
tahle  woild  tcade.  In  which  fair  competition 
can  flourlah  eaUa  for  American-flag  ahl|«. 
able  to  cany  a  fair  ahare  (tf  oar  foielga 
eonunerce. 

In  the  event  of  loeaHaed  war.  In  which  we 

liUvred  fhrrmgh  fatiane  to  eeeaia  adeqaata 
hottOBM  f  «r  trade  wtth  other  aeutnte.  In 
the  event  of  war  InvolTlng  our  own  Katloo, 
we  dare  not  depend  eolely  on  foreign  ehlp- 
plng.  We  ahould  immediately  need  Amerl- 
can-fleg  ehlpe.  esperlenced  crews,  and 
trained  caoen  for  military  auzOlary  de- 
loandi  and  for  our  own  commercial  nf ennee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  most  not  overtook  Om 
fact  ttiat  Government  asststanee  te 
needed  to  provide  and  to  support  an  ade- 
quate merchant-marine  program.  FM- 
eral  funds  in  this  case,  said  Mr.  Murray, 
are  considered  an  investment  in  Asoeri- 
can  economic  staMlity  and  national  se- 
curity. Let  us  never  forget  this.  It  is 
taqnrtant  that  we  should  at  all  times 
•o  <fireet  our  eoorse  as  a  natton. 
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Aon.  IflJRERT  h.  hdmphket 

XH  !fHS  BKNATS  07  IBM  UM'l'BU  flTTATKS 

JfOMday.  AMOMMt  3, 19S2 

HUMPHRZT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  ^i«^i«<"*/mT  c*MiiM»wt  that  a  letter 
whi  ih  I  have  received  ixom  a  group  of 
mei  in  MitmA^ftta.  setting  fwth  a  farm 
proi  ram  to  he^  keep  up  farm  prices  be 
ftM  Bd  in  the  Aopendiz  of  the  Racoso. 
Tliere  heiim  no  objeetton.  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou 
as  fallows: 

TIM  foUowtag  gvoap  of  mea  aiet 
to  evolve  a  farm  program  that 
halp  to  heep  up  Jazm  prloea.  ae  weU 
peevent  earplmee  o<  iara  products, 
wttlisttt  uelng  acreage  oontroL 

Wo  need  ae  a  baale  a  maxketlng-quota 

plaaldeveloped  during  the  dcpreaalon  ot  IMl 

S.  Harrlaon.  St.  Charles.  MLul,  and 

by  Ca^Mto  la  lOSft.  where,  with  very 

It  Is  being  uaed  now  for  the 

aa^atlng  of  cropa. 

OI|aetlonB  to 
loanf  to  8t4>port  price; 

greage  ta  limited  addlUonal  far- 
elgaar  planting  la  need  to  prac- 
tlcaly    overcome    the    effects    of    reduced 
acreage; 

As  crop  loans  are  not  available  until 
<^ys  after  harvest  Auch  dlstreas  grain 
to  aaarhet  at  euttluoeft  piteee  at  bar- 
vest^ime,  and  this  henoinee  the  basis  of  con- 
stimi  or  and  speculator  pricee,  while  the  Oov- 
emu  lent  teter  eonttanies  to  hold  a  targe  in- 
vest! aent  in  sealed  grain  and  aUmtge.  (Kz- 
amp  e:  SOOUBOO  hurtMla  at  cccn  vnder  seal 
In  G  Imeted  Ooanty  wlxne  the  common  ele- 
vatoi   price  cmilliiiisa  at  $1.90  or  less. ) 

(o  I  As  acpss  are  Mmoved  from  growing 
wh«  t  or  com.  they  are  added  to  the  produc- 
tion of  gfaaa.  barley,  Tteam.  adttng  surpluses 
of  tiese  prodocts. 

Br  cfly  the  marketing  qtiota  plan  would 
«^scr^'^  aa  foDows:  An  administrative  board 
tad  whoae  duty  it  wofold  be: 
probdbis   need   la 
or  fcnihala  at  the  farm   products 
by  tlM  Ohitted  atatee.  la  the  next 
_ ^_         In  each  crop  likely  to  produce  a 
anrp  us. 

To  eetaMMi  for  each  fann  a  laaAettng 
hi  a  aautetlag  permit  book. 
I  tn  Oanada.  In  boahels  or  pounds 
for  irhlch  the  Oovemment  wlU  guarantee 
parlt  r  price. 

ro  lleenee  aB  tenntnala.  devators.  and 

buyers  ot  Tkbi  pnodoeta.    By  so 

a  parity  price 

and 

or 

'  buysr  from  buying  bbctb 

'to  Beenae  all  onaamen  carrtecs  to  the 

that  they  will  be  forbidden  to  accept 

any  othar  than  a  Oeenaed 
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Jbm  quota  farm  products  wUl  go  Into 

Ant,  at  parity  price,  vastly  re- 

the  Oovemment  Inveednent.     (How 

eont  etaya  sealed,  while  sarplaa  com 

throogh  oomaeree.) 

tatiaer  aanat  heep  hie  own  svrptws. 

torany  adjust  production  to  tbe  slae 

•  can  dl^oae  oT  at  parity,  without 

legalatiaw.    He  eaa  an  his  granary 

surplus  to  hrtp  out  la  ease  cf  crop 

another  year. 

phm  makaa  fall  uaa  oT  |w  aauiil 
storage,  haadling,  aad  tnuupcrta- 


i  anmisa. 


4.  Atthaandof  ttaeropyMrtheOovarB- 
ment  will  have  aU  Ma  money  back,  the 
Tnagfciti»nf  allotment  producta  will  all  be 
used  up,  the  eapiua  wUl  he  owned  by  indi- 
vidual y«"«M"-  who  wlU  adjust  their  own 
production  or  acreage  accordingly. 

5.  It  can  be  adapted  to  any  farm  product 
Including  Uveatodt.  Milk  la  now  being 
marketed  under  an  adaptation  of  this  plan. 

6.  The  farmers  of  Canada  are  in  favor  of 
this  plan  as  adapted  to  their  country: 

(a)  It  gives  all  fanners  a  chance  to  get 
their  grain  in  the  elevators  at  an  equal  price 
fn«t^i>f^  of  the  outlying  or  late  onee  taking 
the  crmnbe  that  are  available  In  price  or 
storage. 

(b)  It  brings  In  money  at  Intervals 
through  the  year,  as  quotaa  are  aPowed  to 
come  In. 

7.  Tlie  valuable  experience  of  the  Ca- 
nadian wheat  boerds  is  available  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  board  In  eatab- 
»^iT>g  this  plan. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 
Ben  L.  Kolflng,  Winona;  Alton  W.  Bergli, 
St.  Charles:  Oeorge  Uathls.  Wtnona; 
Floyd  X.  Waldo,  Winona;  George  J. 
Haas.  Houston;  Rudolph  R.  KaChler, 
St.  Charles;  Peter  L.  Peshon,  Wtaona; 
IXm  R.  Kaehler.  St.  Charlee;  C.  0.  Bar> 
rtson,  St.  Charlsa;  Alfred  fldiwuui, 
Vyota;  Vie  Papentwa.  Winona. 


The  CMI  Ai Uli  Board  and  Ifce 
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HON.  HARLET  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WXBT  fUHUHlA 

Of  THX  SENATX  OF  THX  UIOTSD  STAISS 

MofMloy.  Avpasf  i.  i»U 

Mr.  KILCX>RE.  MT.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Raooap  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks  a  statement  on  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  non- 
scheduled  airlines. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBB,  as  follows: 


ICr.  PreaMent.  pertodlcaUy  wtthla  the 
few  aannthe  e^rae  of  my  hMicrable  i 
have  either  talked  from  the  floor  or  Inaerted 
statements  In  the  RsoQao  critical  of  the  Clvfl 
Aeronairtlcs  Board  for  Its  treatment  of  the 
nonscheduled  cr  so-called  Irregular  alrlteee. 

I  do  not  propoee  to  Justify  the  aoUoaa  eg 
those  amines,  nor  do  I  tatend  to  plead  o« 
behalf  cT  tha  Clvfl  Aeronantlea  Board.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  complicated  pioMem.  and  I 
would  preauaie  only  at  this  time  to  eatar  a 
word  of  caution. 

Any  problem  affecting  air  transportation  la 
Important  to  me,  as  It  doubtless  Is  to  ah 
Senators,  since  air  transport  Is  not  only  a 
part  of  oar  commercial  lifeline  domeetlcally 
and  intcmatlonaUy  but  a  vital  elenunt  eg 
the  national  defense. 

Tbe  people  of  West  Virginia  have  a  very 
Important  stake  in  the  development  of  our 
air  transportation  system.  Six  oertlflcated 
airlines  serve  West  Virginia,  and  the  network 
of  air  routes  within  the  State  and  to  and 
from  It  are  Important  to  our  commerce  and 
our  Induatry.  I  can  aasure  thoee  Twiatme 
wbo  feel  with  me  the  need  for  growing  air 
aervtces  that  thla  network  of  West  Virginia 
air  routes  did  not  grow  In  a  day. 

A'ankly.  as  I  look  back,  and  conalder  that 
air  transportation  has  been  federally  regu- 
lated under  the  Ctvll  Aeronantlcs  Act  for 
Just  15  years,  some  6  of  wMch  found  our 
ooaunerdal  ataUaee  vlrtaally  devoted  to  na- 
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X  am 

by  the  spsod  with  whidi  ocnmasKlal  akr 
eervloehji  been  developed.  And  I  know  that 
theee  problems  now  befora  tha  Board,  which 
Tvqalra  axhsiBttva  towtlgafliju  aad  aaaly- 
ala.  are  being  oonektared  vary  aarefoUy. 

In  ttsa.  wben  the  Ooa^eaa  enacted  tte 
Clvfl  Aeroaaatles  Act.  It  vested  the  Civil 
Aaronaatles  Board  with  eertaln  broad 
latory  powara.  Tbm  pcUey  declaration  oT 
that  act  aet  oat  eertaln  brood 
the  baala  for  the  «levalopBMnt  of  air 
portatlon.  llM  act  Iteelf  created  a  Civil 
ikeroaaotlea  Board  as  the  high  court  of  avla- 
tion  Jurlapnadanee.  nila  waa  not  a  new 
approach.  Hm  Ormgreaa  had  appllad  It  to 
other  public  vtUlttaa.  partlealarty  la  the 
field  of  surface  carriage.  Air  traneportatlaa 
wae  a  utllMy  neeeasary  to  oar  ccneral  weltare 
and  to  be  osed  by  the  pabtle.  The  dlreotloa 
In  which  It  should  grow  aad  Its  manner  of 

auhjeeta  for  Fed- 

X  thlak  it  may  waD  he  teHMTOl  io  ny  «ol- 
leagwee  tf  X  eqilore  hrle«y  the  method 
whereby  the  artmlntatiatlon  of  the  act  has 
been  beaefldal  not  only  for  the  State  d 
Weet  Vhglnla.  bat  for  the  eatln  Matloa. 
Xn  tbe  eoaase  ot  such  esplarstlan.  I  think 
yow  eaa  gain  eoate  appreelatlan  of  the  kind 
of  proMcBs  which  eoatreate  the 
the  adnslaiatntlan  «C  thla 
as  It  appUee  to  the  Irregular  alrllnea' 

The  Board  was  dlrecssd  to  create  a  eoond 
and  economic  air  transportation  sjslsia 
The  act  Intended  this  to  be  a  nationwide 
eyatem  with  good  air  sarvloe  not  only  to  tiM 
large  dUee  but  linking  ae  many  dtlee  aa 
could  economically  aad  operationally  be  In- 
cluded In  the  network  of  air  routes.  The 
aubetaace  of  the  aet  joqulraa  that  the  Board 
do  this  on  the  baala  of  c  raeord  made  before 
It  by  Interested  appUcanta.  In  aocordance 
with  certain  wnderataadable  procedural  re- 
qutrementa,  and  against  a  background  ot 
ppnfllrting  oonalderatlona. 

Today,  alx  alritnaa  aerve  Weet  Vligjinla. 
Theee  alrllnea  are  Amorlean,  TWA.  Baaterxa. 
Capital.  Piedmont,  aad  Allaghany.  Three  of 
them.  American,  TWA.  and  XMtem.  tan  Into 
the  group  which  haa  been  designated  "the  big 
four.*  r!m^f*»m^  Is  oiM  of  the  ao-caDed  me- 
dlrnn  slaed  tniaknne  earrten.  The  <HhfT 
two  are  local  service  airlines  which  feed 
traOc  into  the  larger  elttaa  and  which  pro- 
vide awtoaa  Io  the  saaaller  dtlas  wUhln  our 
State. 

Tha  laiyar  airlines  which  an  sid>|ect  to 
the  regulatory  Jurledtnitna  of  the  CtvU  Aer- 
onautlca  Board  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide air  eervloee  wherever  and  whenever  the 
Clvn  Aaronautlca  Aoard  requlree  that  such 
aervloea  should  be  provided.  Thle  ie  true, 
even  thou^  It  Is  apparent  that  it  would  be 
financially  more  proAtahle  Sac  Aaaerlcaa, 
TWA.  Baatem.  and  Capital  to  coaiflne  their 
operations  to  tha  principal  traPle  centen 
of  the  United  Btatee  aad  to  bg^ass  the 
smaller  cities  In  the  country. 

I  know,  since  I  have  been  lavelved  In  soom 
of  the  admin latratlve  pmneeningi  of  the  Civil 
Aeronaottca  Board,  that  there  ia  an  under- 
Btandable  reslatanre  on  the  part  of  larger 
sirllnes  to  serve  "«*'>^'-  dtlea.  since  such 
eervloe  dUutee  the  greater  xeveauM  derived 
from  long-haul  sendee  to  and  from  the  big- 
ger dtUe.  Far  lnst.ance,  the  four  larger 
carriers  which  I  have  aaentioned  provide 
to  aroaa  Mke  Hew  York.  Loa  AngMea, 
aad  Chlcagg  Theee  SMtn^wUtan 
areas  among  them  la  IMS  developed  air 
traflk:  la  an  aaiount  of  over  f  aalllion  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  deeplte  the  fact  that  I 
consider  such  trafflc  substantial  for  a  SUte 
of  Weet  Virginia's  slee,  8  dtlee  In  our  SUte 
provided  air  eervlce  for  135,300  persons, 
which  due  to  the  Increased  air  service  to  our 
dttaa,  coneCttated  a  sahstantlal  increaae  over 
prevloua  yeara. 

I  know  wa  woaM  all  Object  ilgot— aly  If 
the  Civil  AeronaotleB  Board  Igaorted  tbe 
did  not  adjust  the  air 
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iMtwarfc  of  the  United  States  so  tha* 

dtlee  eqjoyed.  along  erlth  the  lai^sr  dtla^ 
the  advantage  of  being  on  the  main  line  of 
the  larger  airlines  with  their  more  modem 
squlpBMnt  and  their  oaeca  convenient  rootee. 
It  Is  perfeeuy  obvloos  that  the  aarnoe  ttiat 
Weet  Virginia  recelvea  from  theee  hogs  alr« 
Unee  Is  dos  tn  large  part  to  the  torealghted- 
at  the  Board.  Aad  that  the  Board  ww 
able  to  Juatify  and  the  atrllaea  to  aappurt 
and  oontlaae  thla  eervloe  on  the  baata  of  the 
mere  aubetaatial  revauuee  wlkSeh  theee  alr- 
llnea iHmaotJ  froaa  larger  ottiae  and  from 
their  longer  tranecontlnmtal  haUla. 

X  can  airo  appreciate  that  the  airlines 
aranld  never  approach  a  atatos  of  economic 
self -euffldeney  If  they  wane  forced  to  ooa- 
flne  their  operatioiM  to  the  analler  eltlaa  In 
the  country.  And  there  la  acme  fpaallna 
vrhettter  they  oo«dd  afford  to  eerve  emaUer 
dtlea  If  their  traneeoatlaeBtal  operations 
were  aabjected  to  uareetrlcted  diversion  cC 
trmOc  Bat  this  to  a  deUcate  prahleaa  of  i«g- 
ulettory  balaaee.  and  requlrea  and  ileen  ma 
the  moat  Inflnite  cam  and  study  hy  the  <»vll 
Aeroaautlce  Board. 

I  make  this  point  about  Weet  Virginia  be- 
eaoee  X  am  Impreaed  wttti  ttte  treaaeadoua 
teehalcal  probleaaof  eecnomlca  and  ragiUa- 
tloa  wbkbh  dally  eoafront  the  CIvU  Aeronao- 
ttae  Board.  Aad  I  thlak  often  that  It  Ie  too 
simple  to  alt  back  and  critlelae  the  deter- 
BKlnatlona  of  a  regulatory  agency  without 
regard  to  the  oompleilty  of  the  problema 
with  which  It  Is  faced. 

X  am  ewU  aware  of  the  operations  of  tha 
imgnlar  eirtlnea,  I  hare  wateted  thair  de- 
velopment with  eome  Intereat.  It  la  a  dlO- 
cult  problem,  but  we  cannot,  with  JiMtlesu 
divcroe  It  tram  the  broader  oontast  of  the 
Boardii  quaai-Judldal  reepoMlblUtlee. 

I  have  no  daelre  at  thla  time  to  aiqMrlm- 
poee  my  own  Judgment  on  that  of  the  Board, 
particularly  when  there  la  pending  before  It 
a  rather  comprehensive  proceeding,  during 
the  ooame  of  which  the  Board  will.  I  hope, 
aseees  thoroughly  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posals  of  these  Irregulars. 

The  problem  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  irregular  ^pll- 
cants  have  been  accuaed  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nawtles  Boards  safrweamaal  psopls  of  vio- 
lating both  the  act  aad  the  regulations 
adopted  under  the  aet.  We  have  been  urged 
to  take  a  congreastonal  poatUon  Which  would 
constitute  a  substitution  of  our  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  Boardii,  or  even  to  Wdce  a 
position  whereby  we  would  pteeiiipt  the 
Board's  reeponslhnttlee.  I  tatend  here  merely 
to  oaotlon  the  Senate  In  this  regard,  lest 
by  condoning  wrongdoing,  we  bless  It. 

I  understand  also  that  there  are  proceed- 
lagi  tmder  way  and  that  eome  of  the  eom- 
panlaa  against  whom  theee  proceedlnga  ax« 
directed  have  property  availed  themselvea  odC 
the  courts  In  an  effort  to  appeal  the  validity 
of  the  Board's  actions.  Thla  is  the  proper 
way  la  wtileh  theee  things  should  he  done. 
There  sihould  be  no  Bmlts  on  the  xlgkt  to 
due  proceaa.  and  they  ahould  be  directed 
to  the  proper  ehanaele. 

X  am  somewhat  cooccmed  about  the  usee 
to  which  regulatory  groups  may  put  the 
Congrees  If  we  make  ourscSves  too  readily 
available  as  a  Judicial  body  on  matters  more 
properly  vrlthia  the  JurMDctlcn  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  and  the  Federal  eoorta  of 
the  United  Statea. 

I  am  talking  to  thla  point  only  to  stress 
the  eomiriex  nature  of  the  pt'ottleui  te  Ite 
reutlon  to  tbe  wmntate  of  tbe  CIvU  Aere- 
naatlca  Aet  which  hapoeee  upon  Iha  duty 
oonstltoted  agency  of  Oovemment.  tha  Ovll 
Aeronautloa  Boart,  the  laspanaMnty  to  ad- 
Bitnlster  the  act  la  order  to  create  tha  best 
poealble  air  tranapottatlan  sysliaa  la  the 
pohUe  latsrmt.  as  a  laadtaai  of 
eervloe,  and  ae  aa  arm  cC  th 
f enae.  Tlieee  regvOatory  pioieedlBRa  are  not 
la  a  abort  period  «f  thaa.  Da- 
aniyaftartbs 
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i  tfocameotatton.  ^ley 
are  not  eaay  decisions  and  there  are  always 
dlaappolated  arpHoants.  X  woald  oouaael 
patience,  and  I  think  Chat  untn  the  entire 
Teoord  la  made  and  eonq>leted,  it  la  dUBcutt 
f  or  oa  to  alt  In  Judgmoat  on  the  policy  do- 
«C  tha  regolatory 


the  cSooe  of  the  war.  4  of  «hs  «  air- 
ilnee  which  serve  tbe  SUte  at  Wlast  Vlrgtala 
iaave  been  able  to  attain  a  aelf-aaaclM>cy 
vrhlch  haa  lessened  the  drain  on  the  United 
Stetee  neaauiy.  Among  the  many  problems 
wfaidi  confront  the  Board  la  to  mafattaln 
theee  abUnee  la  a  eelf-eustalnlai 
Tbie  oan  only  be  done  If  a  earsfUl 
Is  aada  of  the  umaj 
whldt  sre  Involved  la  say  regulatory  pr»> 
ceedlng.  While  adjudication  conosmed  with 
theee  and  other  lasuee  Is  pending,  I,  for 
am  reaolved  to  srlthbold  my  Judgment. 


PUUclpUa  Waft  Tax 


EZ1V16X3N  or  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


BOOSB  OP  BZE^waoarEA' 
ffoettrtlsK,  Au(put  1.  IS53 

Mr.  WOLVERXQH.  Mr.  fipeafcst.  tbg 
Phllartrtphia  wage  tag  in  tts  applieatton 
to  wage  earners  who  wortc  in  the  city 
of  FhOad^phia  but  who  do  not  reside 
there,  has  been  a  source  of  complaint 
ever  since  tt  was  adopted. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  Jnstiflcation 
/orsuchatax.  Thtm  nonresident woack- 
en  sure  suhiaet  to  the  taxes  that  sre 
levied  by  the  plaee  at  their  legal  resi- 
drace.  HNioe,  these  worlcers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  hi  two  places.  The 
mere  statement  of  this  oondttton  Is  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  its  lack  of  justtflca- 
tion.  Tlaa  tax  ahould  not  bs  ooatiiMiad: 
hot.  nnfdiitmwIWy.  It  haa  been  decided 
In  the  Federal  oomts  ti»t  the  iSsht  to 
levy  wch  a  tax  IB  wMiin  the  jxarMMioB 
of  the  aeveral  States  and  local  munici- 
paUties. 

^  For  several  yeazs  Vigtflatlon  has  been 
sought  through  the  State  Legislature  of 
Pemiqrivania  to  repeal  the  authority  of 
Philadelphia  to  levy  a  wage  tax.  Also, 
efforts  have  been  frequently  made  to 
lutve  tbe  governing  body  of  Philadelphia 
rqpeal  tbe  tax.    But  ap  to  tbe  xvesent 


either  by  the  Pennsyivania  State 
latnre  or  tiae  city  council  of  Philadelphia. 
An  effort  has  beo^  OMMle  for  several 
years  to  obtain  legfilation  by  Congress 
that  would  prohibit  such  a  wage  tax 
being  levied  on  Federal  workers.  It  is 
admitted  that  aaeh  a  tax  is  wrong 
whether  It  applies  to  a  Federal  or  non- 
Federal  worlcer.  but  it  was  thought  that 
there  might  be  a  stronger  case,  constitu- 
tionally and  otherwise,  if  the  Federal 
legislation  shoidd  be  conllnad  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least,  to  Federal  workers. 
But  even  with  thta  llmitatinn  tt  has  not 
been  possihie  to  get  favorable  action  by 
Congress.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  taistances 
in  oar  several  Slates  wliere  ttmBar  taxes 
are  levied*  henee,  cvPOsMoti  to  the  loss 
of  tttt  Tcveone  by  their  i  epi  twntatl  f  us. 
Thua^  the  qaestion  is  not  confined  alono 
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to  Philadelphia  woricen  as  Is  sometiines 
thought. 

Legislation  has  again  been  Introduced 
by  me— H.  R.  358.  H.  R.  359,  and  H.  R. 
360 — to  prohibit  the  levying  of  the  wage 
tax  on  nonresidents  as  douUe  taxation. 
The  hope  still  exists,  notwithstanding 
former  failures,  to  get  favorable  action. 
The  principle  that  underlies  the  tax  is 
wrong  in  its  application  to  nonresidents 
and  should  be  outlawed. 

The  views  of  the  citixens  of  southern 
New  Jersey  who  woriE  in  Philade^hia  is 
well  and  correctly  stated  in  an  editorial 
publish^  in  the  Woodbury  Times,  of 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  April  6.  1953.  I 
include  it  in  my  remarks.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

8ui> 


Once  more  ttie  eltlauM  of  New  Jersey  who 
'  wiM-k  In  PbUedelphla  mre  hoping  the  great 
State  of  PenneylTanla  wUl  do  something 
about  relieving  them  of  Philadelphia'!  1^ 
percent  wage  tax.  Ttane  and  time  egaln 
their  hopee  have  rlaen  that  thla  tax  was  to 
be  removed,  but  scnnethlng  always  came  up 
that  blocked  any  attempt  to  remove  the 
burden. 

Delaware.  New  Jersey,  and  other  States 
have  tried  time  and  again  to  do  something 
about  this  '^taxation  without  representation'* 
but  their  efforts,  so  far,  have  been  futile. 
It  has  been  said  that  It  would  take  an 
amendment' to  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
provide  relief,  but  even  if  that  Is  necessary 
It  should  be  done. 

If  It  Is  unjust  for  a  union  or  any  other 
body  to  take  funds  from  the  pay  of  workers 
without  giving  them  voting  privileges.  It  is 
equally  unjrut  for  one  of  the  largest  cities 
In  the  world  to  do  so.  The  nonresidents  of 
Philadelphia  cannot  help  select  the  people 
who  ran  that  city's  government.  They  can 
do  nothing  about  waste  and  InelBeleney  In 
that  big  city.  All  they  can  do  Is  to  take 
their  loes  and  cry  to  their  Congressman  for 
some  way  out. 

Those  nonresidents  working  In  Philadel- 
phia who  live  in  other  States  are  not  being 
treated  worse  than  the  workers  coming  from 
other  parts  at  Pennsylvania  who  ton  in  the 
big  dty.  For  years  and  years  these  people 
of  Pennsylvania  have  been  trying  to  get 
relief  from  this  tmjust  tax  but  ss  yet  they 
have  not  succeeded. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  at  last  clean  up  this  vicious 
racket,  but  even  If  that  is  done  the  light 
Is  not  ended.  The  laws  of  the  United  State* 
should  be  so  changed  that  they  would 
guarantee  that  no  num  would  pay  a  wage 
tax  unless  he  has  the  right  to  vote  for  thoee 
who  Impose  the  tax  and  who  spend  the 
money  after  the  tax  is  colleeted.  There  Is 
now  seemingly  nothing  to  in«vent  State  after 
State,  and  city  after  city,  from  placing  a 
wage  tax  oa  nonresidents  If  they  so  desire. 


Trip  Leanaff 


EXTENSION  OP  REB£ARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MnnfxsoTA 

m  THK  SBNATB  OP  TBI  UNITED  STATSS 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Ut.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  concerning 
abollshtag  the  practice  of  trip  leasing  of 
niot(»tniel:  equimnent  be  placed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 


1  here  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tloiL  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
R«  ou>,  as  follows: 


the 

rlOTii 


port  atlon 


reqfiree 
the 

meiits 
thcieof; 


and 

8. 


and 

and 

po 
at 


the    praetioe    at    trip-Ieaalng 

mot^jTtruck  equipment  with  driver  for  short 

for  a  percentage  cS  revenxMs  earned 

Inereased  to  such  extent  ss  to  threaten 

operations   of   responslbls   nuytor   car- 

and  other  carriers;  and 

effective  regulation  and  control 
the  safety  of  equipment,  hours  of  serv- 
ice (if  drivers,  and  eflldeney  of  motor  trans- 
by  the  Interstate  Oommove  Com- 
and  the  several  State  oommlsslons 
that  such  regulatory  agencies  retain 
to  prescribe  mlnlmtim  require- 
as  to  equipment  leases  and  ths  terms 
and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  propriety  of  action  by  the 
Oommeroe  Commission  prohibit- 
MS  at  trucks  with  drivers  for  periods 
than  90  days,  which  limitation  was 
after  investigation  and  public  hearings 
[  over  a  period  of  more  than  2  years; 


has 

Intestate 

ing 

at  1 

made 

com  lucted  < 


Whereas 


H.  R.  S30S  and  Its  eompanloo  bill 
las  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
wo«  Id  take  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Coo  imlsslon  the  power  to  regulate  and  oon- 
trtA  such  leasing  practices:  Mow,  therefore, 
be 


Mttolved, 


t  totor 


That   the   ICnneeota   Railroad 
Warehouse  Commission  does  bereby  ex- 
I  Its  opposlUon  to  H.  R.  3303  and  S.  935 
any  legislation  which  would  Impair  the 
of  regulatory  agendee  over  the  leasing 
equipment, 
lanlmously  adopted  by  the  Iflnneeota 
and  Warehouse  Commission  at  its 
mecjtlng  at  St  Paul.  Minn.,  on  July  30,  1963. . 
Pavi.  a.  Rasmussbm, 

■walo  w.  luwb. 

Commlstioiief. 
CurvoaD  C.  Pmaaoir, 

CommiMtioner. 


Railroad 


tlisi 


tie 
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of 

four 
and 
for 
hav4 
other 
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^larg  > 


im  Affectiif  Umob  Members 


SZTENSION  C^  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  mcHnAir 

E^  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVKI 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

^r.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spc  Ucer,  that  the  action  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations 
in  :  Imitlng  to  60  days  in  2  places  the 
inv(  stigation  of  and  hearings  on  extor- 
tion which  is  detrimental  to  union  mem- 
ben  as  well  as  union  officers  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  either  work- 
ers >r  employers  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
low ng  sample  letters  which  are  Just  a 
few  of  many: 

Kaksas  Ctrv.  110.,  July  30,  1953. 
Mr.  Class  X.  BomiAN, 

Michigan  Repreaentative. 

WaahingtoH,  D.  C. 
HomfAn:  In  view  of  the 
labcAr  situation  in  the  ITsnsas  City  area,  I 
would  like  to  state  some  facts  that  I  hope 
help  influence  a  further  Investigation 
sittiatlon  by  you  and  yo^or  committee, 
member  of  Boilermakers  Local  83 
nsas  City  area.    This  local  covers 
Statee  (western  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa. 
Netnaska) .    This  Is  too  large  a  territory 
one  local  to  handle.     The  c^mtractors 
tried  to  <^>ea  kical  headquarters  In  the 
Statee  but  the  buslnees  repreeentatlves 
this  action  as  this  would  prevent  a 
sum  of  money  being  handled  through 


their  office.  Saeh  member  pays  HM  dam 
each  month  plus  50  osnts  a  day  for  saeh  day 
worked,  making  a  total  dues  at  approoO- 
mately  $16  a  month. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  loeal  eovers  sodi 
a  large  area  the  men  are  moet  often  foreed 
to  work  as  far  as  500  mllee  fKHB  their  home 
without  subslstenoe  pay.  At  the  same  tUna 
they  wUl  take  in  members  from  other  loeals 
and  let  them  work  in  our  han«  town  and 
if  wp  object  or  quit  the  out  of  town  job,  ws 
are  penalised  from  SO  to  90  days  wltbofUS 
work. 

In  our  bylaws  every  member  Is  to  be 
notified  of  election  of  htistnsss  agents  and 
this  has  not  beet  done  in  the  past  6  to  10 
years,  and  therefore,  only  a  few  asen  know  at 
theee  elections. 

I  would  siso  like  to  bring  to  your  attan- 
tlon  that  not  once  in  recent  years  when  the 
minxitee  of  the  previous  meeting  are  read  by 
the  secretary-treasurer  have  they  stated  how 
much  money  has  been  paid  in,  how  spent  or 
how  much  we  have  on  hand.  I  know  of  on* 
tLuOliot  who  has  never  eeen  the  books  he 
is  paid  to  audit.  I  believe  the  Oovemmsnt 
would  be  intereeted  In  check<ng  the  books  r4 
Boilermakers  Local  83  and  inootne  tas  re- 
turns of  W.  H.  Shahane,  buslneas  rsprsesota 
tlve,  and  John  Winger,  international  vlee 
president.  Mr.  Shahane  has  an  unlimited 
expense  account  which  Is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

I  am  sure  the  members  of  this  loeal  win 
greatly  appreciate  some  action  on  this  sttia- 
atlon. 


NKw  Toss  Cnrr.  July  30.  1953, 
Hbn.  C^jUB  S>  HovTMAii, 

Houa*  D/  Meprtsentattve*. 

Wuthington.  D.  C. 

Sn:  It  Is  quite  evident  any  attempt  to 
probe  labor  lulons  will  always  be  met  with 
fierce  opposition.  Tour  attempt  Is  one  of 
the  many  examples  along  that  line. 

Labor  leaders  are  held  In  awe,  by  many 
men  in  public  olDoe.  probably,  because  of  ths 
subgovemment  position,  held  by  labor 
unions.  In  q;>lte  of  the  fact  Senator  Taft 
exploded  the  myth  of  the  vote-getting  power 
of  labor  unions,  many  men  holding  pubUe 
ofllce  tiptoe  past  anything  remotely  touching 
on  union  affairs.  "The  mealy  plea  of  Peprs- 
sentatlve  Haixbcx,  "It  Is  merely  a  questloa 
of  more  orderly  procedure,"  proves,  even  to 
the  uninitiated,  Repreeentatlve  ««iiiTr 
must  have  listened  very  attentively  to  orders 
given  him  by  the  union  potentates.  Or,  per* 
haps.  Representative  Haixsck  lacks  the  oomw 
sge  of  his  convictions.  There  lent  a  msa 
in  public  office  who  does  not  know  that  labor 
unions  are  rotten  to  the  core  and  should  bs 
Investigated.  Not  knowing  Repreeentatlv* 
Hallsck's  political  beUef,  I  wlU  risk  a  gusas 
that  he  Is  a  Democrat. 

I  believe  I  have  more  right  to  an  oplhiaa 
on  labor  unions  than  Repreeentatlve  Hal- 
LKK.  I  belonged  to  two  A.  P.  otf  L.  unions, 
and  one  CIO  union.  The  Russians  musk 
have  celled  their  tactics  from  watefalng 
American  labor  leaders  in  action.  The  dif- 
ference between  both  of  them  Is  in  ths 
name.  In  Russia  one  has  no  freedom  of 
speech.  American  labor  leaders  deny  ths 
members  the  freedom  of  constructive  criti- 
cism. The  ssking  of  a  pertinent  questKm. 
at  any  labor  meeting,  oo\ild  bring  on  violent 
death,  or  a  bashed  skull. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  efforts,  in 
the  interest  of  better  unionism.  I  know  yoa 
have  the  thanks  of  thousands  of  \inlon  men. 
I  trust  you  will  keep  up  the  fight  to  rid  ths 
unions  of  the  vicious  racketeers  who  now  in- 
feat  the  unions. 

Respectfully  yovms. 

Lsrs  SuimxT.  Mo..  July  ZO,  1953. 
Hon.  CiAns  HomtAir, 

Congreta  of  ttie  United  States, 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Washington,  D.  O. 
DxAB  MX.  HomcAH:  Will  you  please  corns 
back  to  Kansas  City  and  help  us  get  rid  o< 
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the  gsi^tsu  sad  taeketeeisf  Our  sob  Is 
In  the  servloe  s»  Is  many  other  boys  that  bs 
played  srith  as  children.  We  also  have  many 
nephews  in  the  servloe  and  these  boys  should 
be  protected.  What  ktnd  of  a  country  will 
we  have  If  we  dont  get  rid  at  the  gaagsien 
and  the  Faeketeenr 

Kfl""*  City  has  nany  good  people  and 
they  need  your  help.  Ton  and  the  commlt- 
tee  did  a  wonderful  job  at  expming  the  cadt- 
sts  in  ffsnmt  City  for  which  we  are  thsnk- 
ful. 

We  came  to  Lee's  Sununlt  from  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  where  we  lived  for  over  SO  years 
and  never  had  any  trouble  with  anyone  at 
anjrtlme.  The  trouble  started  when  my 
hixband.  Dr.  SpHlman.  was  sent  here  to  In- 
at  fuiata  UupeetkMi  at  the  Rice  Sa\isags  Co. 
Mr.  Rlos  began  to  buy  sick  and  crippled 
hogs  and  even  received  dead  hogs  and  butch- 
ered them  for  sausage.  These  hogs  were 
butchered  when  my  husband  was  busy  in 
some  other  department.  When  my  husband 
lefussd  to  pass  such  kom  lor  food,  gan^ 
cters  began  to  thrasten  him  for  causing  Mr. 
Rtoe  to  lose  so  much  money.  The  gancrten 
were  Qnlsenberry  and  Anoona.  Mr.  Rloe 
would  accompany  them.  The  Oovemment 
has  affidavits  of  Mr.  Rice  butchering  such 
hi^s  with  many  other  violations  and  should 
dlseootlnue  inspsetton  at  the  Rloe  Sausage 
Co.  for  the  viotatlons  and  the  assault  on 
me.  My  hushaad  has  worked  for  the  Oov- 
emment for  M  years  and  never  had  any 
trouble  before  coming  to  Lee's  SummU. 

The  inspector  that  Is  replacing  my  hus- 
band at  Rice's  is  an  A.  P.  of  L.  repreeenta- 
tlve for  Pederal  employeee  and  was  asked  for 
by  Mr.  Rice.  Or.  Brtney,  the  inspector  In 
charge,  always  supported  my  hiuband  in 
enforcU^  the  regulattaoa  but  his  assistant. 
Dr.  Hopkins,  knew  of  the  vtolattons  and 
the  ganffrtem  threatoilng  my  husband  a-ul 
would  do  nothing  about  it.  He  openly  made 
the  statement  that  nothing  could  be  done 
If  my  husband  wss  killed  while  on  duty  by 
the  gsngsters.  Dr.  Hopkins  should  be  made 
to  Answer  for  such  statement.  Dr.  Hopkins 
shoiUd  be  investigated.  Dr.  Hopkins  told 
us  that  the  Ooverasaent  eent  him  here  for 
1  years  so  he  could  send  his  children  through 
eoUege  and  his  wife  could  work  here  for  ths 
Oovemment  as  he  was  a  good  Democrat. 

I  know  you  knew  U.  S.  Guyer  who  was 
our  Reiveeentatlve  from  Ksnsss  City,  Kans.. 
for  over  »  years.  He  gave  oar  eon  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Naval  Academy  at  which 
he  graduated  and  Is  stUl  In  ths  service.  He 
has  been  In  two  wars  now.  Mr.  Rloe  got 
deferred  from  service  to  work  on  his  father's 
farm  and  drove  a  ssMssgs  truck  instead.  He 
atao  sold  black-market  automobUes  during 
the  war.  Be  started  to  seU  blaCk-market  au- 
tomobiles during  the  present  war  till  my 
husband  told  him  that  If  he  sold  one  auto- 
BtobUe  black  market  he  would  turn  him  in 
for  it.  Mr.  Rloe  tlten  discontinued  the  prae- 
tlee.  As  a  mother  at  a  servloe  man  and 
a  good  eltiaen  I  want  to  do  aU  I  can  for  our 
country  and  ths  men  who  are  fighting  lor 
it. 

Por  ths  above  reasons  I  plead  for  you  to 
come  back  here  and  finish  the  Job. 

I  know  many  people  here  would  like  to 
talk  tt  It  was  not  Cor  fear  that  their  families 
would  be  haraaed.  I  feel  as  a  good  dtlasn 
that  Is  the  chance  thai  «w  must  take  as 
theee  gangstsrs  must  be  stopped  if  our  coun- 
try is  to  exist.  Many  women  have  asked 
their  husbands  not  to  say  anything  about 
the  gangsters  for  fear  the  women  may  be 
assaulted  as  In  ray  esse. 

Repreeentatlve  Hnuuow  Is  a  fins  man  and 
we  think  a  lot  of  htm  and  will  do  aU  we 
can  to  see  that  he  stays  tn  Washington.  I 
know  he  wahts  to  dean  up  this  mess  In 
Kansas  City.  The  Investigation  certainly  did 
arake  up  »"■"■■■  City  as  many  people  has 
said  to  me  they  never  dreamed  that  such 
things  were  going  on  In  this  dty.  Many  fam- 
ilies Is  this  dty  are  In  neM  at  food  due 
to  ths  eMkes  and  i«aUi  I  plesd  for  you  to 


JsiwB  for  the  good  off  Use 

Alty. 

I  pray  that  Ood  wiH  give  you  many  more 
years  of  health  and  eoursge  to  serve  our 
country. 


WmiuieHOUM  MusraaeCaar^ 
Kmnaas  City,  Vs.,  JtAy  27, 1993. 
Hod.  Olaxb  R.  Hovvscaw. 

Ctiairman,  Ctotemmemi  Operations  OkM»- 
mittee.  Houaa  Otfics  BwUdlMy,  Wash' 
ingtom.  U.  C. 

DcAB  Ma.  HomcAN:  The  dlsshllng  build- 
ing constnictlon  strike  in  Kansas  City  has 
now  ended.  Undoubtedly  Kansas  City  win 
feel  the  marks  of  this  work  stoppage  for 
some  time. 

I  want  personally  to  thank  yon  for  yow 
ssstetanee  In  helplii«  settle  this  strike  by 
your  wilUngnees  to  have  your  committee 
come  to  Kansas  City  and  thoroughly  discuss 
and  puhUdze  some  of  ths  facta  caudng  the 
strike. 

I  feel  when  men  such  as  yonndf  are  win- 
ing to  spend  their  time  to  assist  in  helping 
ctraigliten  out  asatters  like  this,  our  Ooesm- 
ment  is  tn  quite  good  Itands.  and  certainly 
we  should  be  able  to  carry  forth  In  ths  true 
Amerleaa  spirit.  ^ 

Again  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to 
assist  in  solving  our  labor  dlfleultias,  and  «w 
hope  as  a  result  of  the  sizing  of  some  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  this  woilc  rtopi>age 
ttiat  similar  condltloas  in  other  sections  at 
tlie  country  can  be  eliminated. 

Sincerely  yoiBS. 


RecoMMeBdatioas  «f  CimIMi  9  Uk  Ec»- 
Development  Are  Detrimeatal  to 
icKlMBt  Marme— We  Hut 
BeMiGaar4 


EXTENSION  0¥  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  incw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSniESERTATTVXS 

Monday.  August  S.  195$ 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  our  merchant  marine  is  en- 
dangered by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  for  Econcmile  Devdop- 
ment,  made  earlier  this  year.  We  must 
be  on  guard  and  prevent  any  such  scut- 
tling of  the  American  merchant  marine 
as  would  follow  acceptance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  recommendattons. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment has  recommended  the  ending  of 
legislative  requirements  that  50  percent 
of  Government-financed  foreign-aid  car- 
goes be  carried  in  American  ships. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  anyone  Inter- 
ested In  our  merchant  marine  would 
make  such  a  suggestion.  Nor  would  any- 
one do  so  If  he  understood  the  need  of 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  in  time  of 
war  as  wen  as  in  peacetime,  Undersec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation 
Robert  B.  Murray.  Jr.,  t^t  the  naO  on  the 
head  in  his  address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  at  Kings  Point.  Long  Is- 
land, on  March  2, 1953.  whoi  he  said: 

y^deral  funds  Invested  In  our  merdiaat 
ipariw*  are  considered  an  investment  in 
American  economic  stabUltiy  and  national 
security. 

■mis  Statement  1>y  Vr.  Mnrray  tells 
the  story  of  tmptxtaaoe  In  few  bat  f <»oe« 
tvl  words. 


Hie  Pxapdier  Ctab  of  the  TJnitod 
States,  committed  to  the  buikUng  and 
ittaintmnaatt^  ct  an  adOQuate  merchant 
marine;,  has  undertalDen  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  prevent  the  reoommteda- 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Beonoflkie  De- 
▼elopment  from:  being  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  Tliis  organisation  is  entitled 
to  the  eopgratulations  and  the  full- 
hearted  support  of  all  patriotic  Amoi- 
cans.  It  has  sensed  the  danger  and  on- 
derstands  the  impotance  of  quick  and 
determined  actioa.  Ttke  only  explanar- 
tioa  I  have  heard  for  the  Committee  for 
EooDomie  Development  making  its  rec- 
ommendation is  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  member  of  the  committee  interested 
as  a  principal  in  shipping.  Oonsequent- 
ly.  the  committee  members  did  not  know 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  great  dan- 
ger that  would  result  to  our  national 
welfare  if  its  recamraeodadon  was 
adopted  and  made  effective. 

National  ivesident  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States.  Hugh  Gal- 
l«g^er.  has  Inaugurated  a  widesiiread 
pregram  of  oppoaitkm.  A  tetter  written 
by  him  alcsiiag  interested  parties  to  the 
daageroas  aitiiation  facing  the  merchant 
marine,  reads  as  folknrs: 

ICr.  Ptaaer  Bailey  of  the  HPAS  tias  sent  you 
a  copy  at  the  jointly  iponeored  letter  of 
February  17  commenting  on  the  suggcstloa 
of  the  Committee  for  Sconomlc  Development 
that  the  50  percent  provision  favoring 
American  vessels  be  dlsuou  tluued . 

I  have  noted  tn  running  through  a  Bst  of 
members  of  Uis  eommtttse  that  then  Is  no 
prindpsl  at  sa  Aaiartean  steamsldp  ttne.  aad 
I  feel  certain  that  If  the  industry  had  lieeti 
represented  that  there  would  have  been  no 
such  recommendatlan  put  forth  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Those  dt  VB  who  have  wltuessed  the  vpa 
and  downs  at  American  ahtpptng  have 
learned  the  lesson  the  hard  way.  We  have 
seen  foreign  ships  dsssrt  our  shores  when 
called  in  l>y  their  own  national  govsmsoents 
during  emergency  periods,  and  we  have  seen 
American  manvifactured  goods  pUlQg  high 
In  warehouses  for  lacik  of  American  vessels; 
we  have  seen  fi  eight  rates  running  up  to  weO 
over  $100  a  totx  tar  carrying  ordinary  types 
at  cargo,  due  entirety  to  ladt  of  necessary 
stilpplng  to  keep  our  economy  going. 

We  liave  eeen  blllkMM  ai  dollars  apeat  fa 
two  world  wars  to  hastily  iMiild  vessels  to 
make  up  an  inexcusable  shortage,  and  ws 
know  that  this  can  happen  again  if  we  de- 
prive American  vessels  at  a  fair  sltare  of  our 


One  Oyaagbt  Is  eonstaatty  in  my  mind 
when  I  omslder  how  utterly  dqiendeat  we 
arc  on  foreign  lands  tor  certain  strategic  ma- 
terials. Imparts  and  on  eaports  to  keep  our 
economy  going,  and  that  Is,  "Without  Ameri- 
can shtps,  our  freedom  enOa  at  the  water- 
front.- 

Let  the  closing  words  of  the  above  let- 
ter be  adopted  as  a  slogan  and  as  a  rally- 
ing caD:  "Without  American  ships,  our 
freedom  ends  at  the  waterfront.'* 


EXTENSION  CfP  REMARKS 

H(Nf.ALVINR.I»SH 

or  vamsTXivaina 

Hf  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESSBMTATTVaB 

Mondav.  Asu/mt  3. 1953 

Mt.  BDSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  leave 
to  extend  my  icmarics  In  the  Raooaa,  I 
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AoOId  Uke  to  direct  attention  to  a  prob- 
leiB  that  Is  becoming  Increaiingly  sls- 
itifleant  in  ttaeae  days  of  the  derelop- 
ment  and  ezpanaton  of  tbat  ti»«»HTHy^n] 
miraiele — television. 

The  stmoltaneoiis  transmission  of 
sight  and  sound  to  distant  and  vast  areas 
has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  our 
national  Uves.  even  on  our  way  of  living. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  part  plajed  by 
televisitm  in  our  politleal  Uves,  especially 
during  the  past  year  when  millions  of 
people  had  the  iqnwrtunity  to  witness. 
yes,  even  to  participate  in  the  national 
eonventloDs  of  our  two  great  major  po- 
litical parties.  Through  Uie  *w*«<*i!»n  of 
television,  minions  of  voters  were  given 
the  importunity  to  see.  as  well  as  hear. 
the  presidential  candidates  during  the 
campaign.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  week 
that  goes  by  but  that  some  Member  of 
this  body  diimiwiM  national  Issues  on 
tekviaion  programs,  thus  enabling  our 
dtlwns  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  their 
Government  in  action. 

And  an  Increasing  number  of  millions 
is  eoostantly  being  enabled  to  enjoy  this 
new  source  of  information,  education, 
and  entertainment,  enriching  their  Uves 
and  broadening  their  borisons. 

AH  of  this  has  been  made  possible 
ttuoiigh  the  genius  of  our  American  elec- 
tronic engineers  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
'FMeral  Cwnmunicatlons  Commission. 
Hie  engineers  have  invented  and  devel- 
oped the  equipment  and  techniques  to 
make  present-day  television  service  a 
reality.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  with  the  aid  (rf  the  dee- 
tronics  manufacturers  and  the  broad- 
casting industry,  lias  devised  an  alloca- 
tions plan  which  is  designed  to  make 
TV  service  available  to  virtually  the  en- 
tire population  of  this  country. 

Despite  the  great  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  a  rdatively  few  srears.  de- 
spite the  ingenuity  of  the  industnr's  en- 
gineers and  the  Commission's  staff,  the 
expansion  of  television  service  has  not 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  demand  for 
servioe.  There  is  still  a  vast,  potential 
audience  which  has  no  TV  service  and 
no  prospect  of  receiving  service  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  reach- 
ing this  potential  audience  is  overwhelm- 
ing, by  its  very  nature.  Within  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  continental  United 
States,  there  are  4.2M  communities  with 
populations  in  excess  of  2.500  and  ttiese 
flgiires  do  not  include  the  people  who 
reside  in  the  adjacent  rural  areas. 

The  FCC,  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
date from  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1M4.  has  sought 
to  assure  the  availability  of  good  and 
uninterrupted  TV  service  to  a  miiT<m»yw 
number  of  people  by  the  adoption  of  a 
master    allocations    plan.    This    plan, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  FCC  Just  a 
year  ago,  after  3Vi  years  of  hearings,  is 
designed  to  effect  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  TV  channels  among  the 
entire  country.    In  the  opinion  of  in- 
formed persons,  it  is  believed  that  this 
objective  wHI  be  attained  in  due  course. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attainment 
of  that  objective,  the  objective  preecribed 
by  the  Congress  when  it  enacted  the 
Commnnlrations  Act.  is  a  long,  time-eon- 
sumlng  process  by  its  very  nature.    It 
involves,  and  rightly  so,  counttees  hear- 


ings o  select  the  best  of  oompeting  ap- 
plica  Its  for  facilities  assigned  to  each 
oami)  lunlty.  Desirable  as  this  procedure 
may  le  in  a  country  devoted  to  the  con- 
cept if  competitive,  free  enterprise,  we 
cann  »t  ignore  the  fact  that  the  construc- 
tion >f  TV  stations  in  contested  com- 
muni  les  will  be  delayed  thereby,  in  s<mie 
cases  for  several  years. 

Lei  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hous  i  that  although  the  allocation  plan 
contc  inplates  a  total  of  several  thousand 
statii  ns,  as  of  June  15  there  were  only 
186  *:  V  stations  in  operation  and  con- 
strue ion  permits  issued  for  an  addi- 
tlona  169  stations.  And  the  fact  re- 
main I  that  167  of  these  stations  are  lo- 
cated in  large  urban  areas  and  while 
they :  provide  satisfactory  service  to  about 
70  imlllon  people  in  our  country,  there 
are  many  millions  more  than  that  who 
are  n  Ithout  service  at  the  present  time. 
In  Uidition  to  the  usual  delays  arising 
from  »tended  hearings,  there  is  still  an- 
other and  equally  important  factor  that 
may  i  iffect  the  time  when  the  unserved 
milllc  OS  may  expect  to  receive  their  first 
televldon  service.  I  refer  to  the  eco- 
nomic s  of  Iffoadcasting,  the  ability  of  a 
comn  unity  to  support  a  TV  station. 

For  example,  according  to  the  best 
avails  ble  statistics,  the  average  cost  of 
constriction  of  a  TV  station  in  com- 
munii  ies  at  less  than  50.000  people  is  ap- 
proxinately  $250,000.  The  estimated 
cost  c  f  a  station  which  meets  the  bare 
minis  lum  technical  requirements  of  the 
FCC  J  i  about  $150,000. 

Bee  uise  of  these  econmnic  factors,  six 
succesful  aiq>licants  have  within  the 
past  f  ew  WMks  returned  their  construc- 
tion t  ermits  to  the  FCC  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  financial  support  to 
make  the  venture  a  ciHnmercial  success. 
And.  furthermore,  these  permits  were 
issued  for  stations  to  be  located  in  com- 
munit  es  with  popfulations  in  excess  of 
45.000 

There  are  8,721  communities  with  a 
IMHHiLhtion  of  less  than  50,000  In  this 
count!  y  according  to  the  1950  census.  A 
large  lercentage  of  this  total  are  small 
comminities — 4,437  with  a  population 
betwetn  1.000  and  2.500;  1346  with  a 
populition  between  2.500  and  5.000; 
1.176  irith  a  population  between  5,000 
and  D.OOO;  778  with  a  population  of 
from  0.000  to  35.000;  and  252  with  a 
populttion  between  25,000  and  50.000. 
Most  of  these  smaller  communities  are 
50  mil »  or  more  from  the  nearest  exist- 
ing ox  proposed  TV  station. 

Typ  cal  of  these  commuxiities  is  my 
hometmn  of  Muncy.  It  is  located  in 
a  mountainous  area  in  northwestern 
Penns;  Ivanla.  It  has  a  population  of 
2,756  I  nd  receives  no  television  service. 
A  Sim  lar  example  Is  the  town  of  Em- 
poriun  with  a  population  of  3,646,  the 
home  <  f  Sylvanla  Electric  Prodticts.  Inc.. 
one  a  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of 
radio  t  nd  television  tubes  and  electronic 
devices. 

Whs  t,  you  may  well  ask,  are  the  pros- 
pects ( f  TV  service  in  communities  like 
my  ow]  1  and  the  other  7,459  communities 
of  less  than  10.000  people  which  are  un- 
able to  support  stations  of  their  own  and 
are  aljo  unable  to  receive  satisfactory 
broade  kst  service  from  stations  in  other 
cmnmti  oities  because  ol  the  distances  in- 
volved )r  local  topographical,  oondiUops.  . 


Fortunately,  the  prospects  are  good. 
For  the  past  year.  Sylvanla  has  been 
conductlnJK  an  extensive  experimental 
program,  searching  for  a  satisfactory 
method  of  making  TV  service  available 
to  small,  isolated  communities,  particu- 
larly those  located  in  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous areas.  This  program  of  ^Iranial 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sjrstem  of  unattended  satellite 
stations. 

These  unique  stations.  Inexpensive  to 
construct  and  inexpensive  to  operate,  are 
designed  to  pick  up  the  signals  of  one  or 
more  distant  TV  stations,  amplify  the 
signals,  and  then  retransmit  them  on  a 
different  TV  channel  to  reach  receivers 
which,  in  and  of  themselves,  could  not 
otherwise  receive  the  original  signals. 
The  Sylvanla  system  uses  a  UHF  or  ultra- 
high frequency  channel  for  the  rebroad- 
cast.  although  engineers  tell  me  that  re- 
transmission on  a  VHP  or  very-high  fre- 
quency channel  is  equally  feasible. 

The  results  of  this  experimental  proj- 
ect have  been  most  encouraging  to  thoea 
of  us  interested  in  bringing  television 
service  to  communities  which  could  not 
otherwise  support  such  a  service.  The 
results  have  demonstrated  that  a  satel- 
lite ssrstem  is  practical  not  only  from  a 
technical  and  engineering  standpoint, 
but  also,  and  what  is  more  important  to 
the  small  communities,  fnnn  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint. 

Experimental  satellite  stations  have 
been  successfully  operated  in  both  the 
high  and  low  portions  of  the  UHF  band^ 
specifically  on  channels  23  and  83.  This 
has  been  done  using  such  low-powered 
transmitters — 50  watts,  less  power  than 
required  for  an  ordinary  light  bulb- 
that  they  seem  Insignificant  in  these 
dasrs  when  one  hears  only  of  100-kilowatt 
and  316-kilowatt  VHF  stations  and  po- 
tential 1.000-kilowaU  UHF  statlom. 
But  the  fact  remains  tt^t  Sylvanla  has 
done  it  with  these  low-powered  trans- 
mitters, and  done  it  successfully. 

The  experiments  have  demonstrated 
also  that  automatic  operation  of  these 
satellite  stations  is  possible.  This  means 
that  no  engineer  is  required  to  be  in 
constant  attendance  at  the  satelUta 
transmitter,  and  this,  in  turn,  means 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  station's 
operating  costs. 

Furthermore,  it  is  possible,  in  many 
instances,  for  such  a  satellite  station  to 
select  any  one  of  several  available  sig- 
nals for  rebroadcast  to  its  own  local  com- 
miinlty  by  the  use  of  remotely  controlled 
rotating  receiver  antenna. 

The  advantages  of  the  satellite  station 
system  over  other  methods  of  furnishing 
TV  service  to  remote  areas,  such  as  the 
community  antenna  ssrstem  and  the  so- 
called  booster  station  system,  are  mani- 
fest. My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  recently  discussed  in  most 
learned  fashion  the  booster  station  sys- 
tem. But  I  fear  that  he  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  facts.  I  should 
like.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  satellite  system,  with  its 
obvious  savings  and  better  service  to  the 
people,  over  these  other  systems. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  building 
and  installing  satellite  stations  is  com- 
paratively smalL  They  can  be  eon- 
ftnicted  lor  between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 
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Since  they  ean  be  operated  automati- 
cally, it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain 
an  expensive  technical  staff.  Because  of 
the  low  power  requirements,  operating 
costs  are  correspondingly  low,  and  main- 
tenance costs  are  ridiculously  low  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  equipment 
involved. 

Tests  made  by  Sylvanla  have  proven 
that  satellite  stations,  using  low-powered 
transmitters,  give  a  good,  diarp  signal 
over  a  normally  suffldoit  area.  The 
stations,  too.  provide  program  selectivity 
for  the  TV  audience.  They  are  not,  like 
the  booster  station,  restricted  to  rebroad- 
casting  the  signals  of  a  single  mother 
station,  and.  being  locaUy  controlled,  the 
satellite  stations  are  free  to  select  the 
programs  of  any  station  whose  signal  is 
available. 

The  establishment  of  satellite  stations 
will  malce  it  poesible  to  supplement  the 
national  allocations  plan  of  the  FCC 
without  producing  interference  to  other 
operating  stations.  The  satellite  sta- 
tion answers  the  urgent  need  for  low- 
cost  stations.  The  satellite  fits  into  the 
overall  broadcasting  picture  and  provides 
a  quick  and  practicable  solution  to  prob- 
lems which  otherwise  would  talce  years 
to  resolve  before  satisfactory  TV  service 
would  be  provided  for  mall  and  isolated 
communities. 

The  people  of  these  communities  are 
entitled  to  the  same  TV  service  provided 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  to  other  com- 
munities which  can  afford  to  support  a 
fuU-sise  station.  They  should  not  be 
denied  the  advantages  of  TV  servioe 
merely  because  of  their  geographic  lo- 
cation or  their  economic  background. 

WrtaWishment  of  satellite  stations  ap- 
pears to  provide  the  answer.  There  are 
no  cables  involved,  no  complicated  wir- 
ing systems  in  order  to  introduce  the 
broadcasts  into  the  individual  homes. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  malntenanoe  is 
eliminated  before  it  arises. 

Once  a  satellite  station  is  estoUished, 
the  community  enjoys  free  television 
service.  The  satellite  system,  iinllke 
others,  involves  no  monthly  service 
charges,  no  wiring  Installation  costs,  no 
stringing  of  wires  along  light  or  tele- 
I^one  poles  with  additional  lines  Into 
Individual  homes,  and  no  maintenance 
costs.  There  are  no  problenM  of  rights- 
of-way,  since  the  satdlite  station  re- 
quires simply  a  receiving  antenna,  a  low- 
powered  transmitter,  and  a  broadcast 
antenna. 

Periodie  reports  of  the  progress  ct 
Sylvania's  experimental  satellite  project 
have  been  filed  with  the  FCC.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  proposed  rules  and  technical 
standards  governing  the  commercial 
operation  of  satellite  station  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  near  future. 

The  prompt  adoption  of  such  rules 
will  do  much  to  expedite  the  early  avaU- 
ability  of  TV  service  to  residents  of  small, 
isolated  communities. 

Otherwise,  as  I  previously  pointed  out. 
these  people  will  have  to  wait  at  least 
two  and  probably  several  years  before 
action  can  be  completed  up<m  comveting 
applications  for  construction  permits  for 
stations  in  their  respective  communities. 
That  assumes,  too.  that  there  win  be  ap- 
plications and  that  construction  of  reg- 
ular TV  stations  in  these  communities 
is  teotinlcally  and  economically  feasible. 


The  slw  of  the  community  and  the 
prospect  of  eoonomic  success  are.  of 
course,  the  principal  factors  which  de- 
termine whether  local  TV  stations  will 
be  built.  Unless  a  successful  financial 
operation  can  be  seen  in  the  reasonably 
near  future,  it  is  extronely  doubtful  if 
even  a  minimum  station  will  be  buHt. 

Sylvania's  satellite  ssrstem  <^ers  a 
practicable  and  economical  substitute 
for  the  more  costly  methods. 

Experioice  gained  in  the  course  of 
Sylvania's  experimentation  has  demon- 
strated that  these  automatically  oper- 
ating satellite  stations  provide  reliable 
service  with  virtually  no  interruptions 
due  to  eqtiipment  failures. 

The  low  power  requirements  of  the 
satellite  statimi  assure  that  the  com- 
ponents are  lightly  loaded  and  conse- 
quently less  lilcely  to  break  down. 
Weather  conditions  have  no  effect  on 
service.  In  sharp  contrast,  ice  and  sleet 
storms,  heavy  snows  and  even  rain  talce 
their  toll  of  wired  system. 

Consider  the  difflculties  faced  by  a 
community-antenna  system  when  a 
service  failure  occurs.  The  operator  of 
such  a  systraamay  have  miles  of  wire 
and  dosens  of  amplifiers  to  check  before 
locating  the  trouble  mot.  while  the  op- 
erator of  a  satellite  station  has  all  of  his 
eqtiipment  at  a  single  location,  compara- 
tively accessible  and  with  all  repair  facil- 
ities readily  at  hand. 

Just  as  the  community-antenna  sys- 
ton  presents  cost  and  maintenance 
problems,  so  too  does  the  so-called 
booster-station  system  have  its  own 
peculiar  problems.  Not  only  is  there  no 
selectivity  of  programs,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  but  there  are  numerous 
other  problems  of  a  technical  and  regu- 
latory nature. 

For  example,  while  iwosters  have  been 
planned  on  the  theory  that  Mowed 
polarisation  of  the  direct  and  boosted 
signals  would  prevent  Interference,  the 
fact  remains  that  refleetioos  from  hill- 
sides and  from  otiier  objects  can  cause 
shifts  of  polarization.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  direct  and  boosted  signals 
can  interfere  with  each  other  over  a  sub- 
stantial area  thus  resulting  in  poor  re- 
ception and  reducing  what  may  have 
been  a  marginally  satisfactory  signal  to« 
frustrating  uselessness.  Since  both  sig- 
nals are  on  the  same  frequmcy,  it  Is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  avoid  such  eflecta 
in  some  areas.  There  again,  the  satd- 
lite  ssn^em  Is  the  answer. 

Furthermore,  in  the  booster-station 
operation,  since  the  received  signal  and 
the  boosted  signal  are  on  the  same  fre- 
quency, it  is  absolutely  Imperative  to 
have  extremely  effective  shielding  be- 
tween the  receiving  antenna  and  the 
transmitting  antenna.  The  degree  of 
isolation  required  is  such  that  extremely 
elaborate  antenna  systems  are  necessary 
except  in  such  locations  where  shielding 
structxires  such  as  water  towers  or  hills 
are  fortuitously  in  exactly  the  proper 
locaticm. 

In  addition,  because  of  variations  in 
signal  propagation  conditions,  a  booster 
ssrstem  which  may  be  perfectly  stable  in 
the  winter,  may.  as  the  result  of  re- 
flections from  tree  foliage  in  the  sum- 
mer, become  imstable  and  howl  instead 
of  relaying  the  desired  signal. 


m  addition  to  these  technical  prob- 
lems, booster  stations  present  certain 
regulatory  problems.  For  example,  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  a  booster  station 
can  constitute  a  device  by  which  a  TV 
broadcaster  can  extend  his  principal 
station's  coverage  indefinitely.  Unlike 
satellite  stations,  which  supplement  reg- 
ular coverage  wlttiout  interference, 
booster  stations  may  create  an  alloca- 
tions problem,  also.  The  FCC  has,  with 
the  help  of  the  best  brains  of  the  indus- 
try, devised  an  allocations  system  that 
will  basiralTr  provide  the  most  complete 
coverage  of  the  country  with  a  mtnlmnm 
of  interference. 

The  unrestricted  use  of  boosters  could 
not  only  result  in  extending  ttie  coverage 
of  a  station  far  beyond  the  service  area 
contemplated  when  the  channel  assign- 
ment was  made,  but  also  produce  seri- 
ous interference  to  the  service  of  a  dis- 
tant cochannel  station. 

The  satellite  system,  as  developed  by 
l^lvania.  is  faced  with  ntme  of  these 
potential  problems. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  loca- 
tions which  i4>pear  on.  the  FCCs  allo- 
cations plan  but  which  cannot  at  pres- 
ent snppurt  an  independmt  TV  broad- 
casting station,  a  satellite  station  as- 
signed to  the  allocated  frequoicy  can 
provide  field  test  data,  signal  strength 
contours,  and  other  information  which 
could  be  extremely  useful  to  a  regular 
station  at  some  future  date  when  ttie 
community  fe^  it  is  able  to  support 
such  an  (qieration. 

The  Ccmgress,  through  the  Oommtmi- 
eatioos  Aet  of  1934,  has  instructed  the 
Feda«l  Communications  Commission  to 
malce  television  service  available  to  the 
mayimiim  number  of  people  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  milltons  of  people  who 
now  have  no  television  service  and  whiec 
rtiarmes  of  getting  such  service  are  ex- 
tremely remote,  deterred  as  they  are  by 
the  high  costs  of  a  regular  station  op- 
eration, the  heavy  installation  and  main- 
tenance oosti  and  service  charges  of  the 
community  anteaina  systems,  and  the 
dectrieal  interference  Inherent  in  the 
booster  station  system. 

The  satellite  system  ean  provide  these 
peoide  with  a  virtually  free,  television 
service,  inexpensive  to  install  and  oper- 
ate, without  servioe  charges  and  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  sdectivity 
of  programs. 

The  miracle  of  tderiskm  should  no^ 
be  denied  these  millions  who  are  entittod. 
under  the  l*w,  if  you  please,  to  enjoy 
the  entertatnnwnt.  the  information,  and 
the  educational  features  which  Syl- 
vania's satdlite  system  can  toing  to  their 
small  and  isolated  communiticB. 


Lack  at  Ike  RcyMlds  Beys  New 

SZTEN8ION  OP  REMAREB 

HON.  WINSTON  LPROUTT 


IN  1HS  HOD8B  OF  BSPfiBBTTATIVB 

MotUUiV,  Auouit  3, 1953 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcobb,  I  include  an  article 
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appearlnir  tn  the  August  Issue  of  F»r- 
tune  on  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 

The  article  on  Reynolds  is  more  than 
the  saga  of  a  family.  It  contains  tio- 
quent  testimony  to  the  vital  part  that 
▼leion,  steadfast  purpose,  abundant  faith 
In  one's  objective,  together  with  the  as- 
sumption of  great  reqxmslblllty  f  (rilowed 
by  Its  effldent  discharge  still  play  in  the 
attainment  of  position  and  success  in  our 
highly  oompetittve  industrial  economy. 

Too  often,  today,  there  are  those  who 
decry  what  they  term  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. Here  in  the  Reynolds  story  is 
strong  evidenoe  that  <vipwtunity  eidsts 
to  those  with  vision,  courage,  and  teoac- 
Ity  of  purpoee: 

Look  at  ths  TtrnKAat  Bots  How 
(By  Robart  Slweban) 

(Only  ywtentay  Bcynoldi  Ifetala  mm  ths 
upstart  tb«t  trMudwd  the  AIooa'i  monopoly. 
Mow  tt  ta  th«  ■— on»d  No.  2  eompany  In  a 
▼aatly  expanded  Indnetry,  preparing  to  met 
tiie  bid  of  Aloan  from  Mnee  the  border.) 

TIM  BeynoldeeB  of  Beynolde  Metals  Oo.  at 
Rlehmorjl.  UmlsTUla,  and  points  west  arm 
five — ^Richard  flemuel  B^nolds.  Sr..  71,  and 
sons  Richard.  Jr..  Louis.  Biny.  and  David. 
They  are  all  men  of  quite  short  stature,  but 
Btrapplngly  built  In  the  chest  and  dtoolders. 
and  limber  of  moTsaient  and  mind.  This  Is 
the  spunky  southsm  elan  that  hurled  Itsolt 
luto  the  pig-alnmlnum  touslnees  soose  IS 
yeses  ago  and  cracked  op«n  the  Mellon  sso- 
nopoly  (Alcoa)  which.  In  single  strictness, 
had  ruled  United  States  slumlnum  since 
1C9S.  Prior  to  IMO  Reynolds  was  prlnc^MUy 
a  fabricator  at  aluminum  foO  and  had  to 
rely  on  Aleoa  for  Ms  Ingot.  T^Mlay.  aa  the 
Nation's  No.  a  producer,  Beynolda  Matala* 
approaching  annual  output  at  890  asilUon 
pounds  of  aluminum  rspreaanta  neaily  SO 
percent  at  United  States  eapaetty 
year,  on  sales  of  S3S4.739.000.  ths  company 
made  a  net  proAt  of  $14,731,000.  This  Is 
roughly  10  times  the  vcduma  and  the  earn- 
ings run  up  by  Reyncrids  Metals  In  1S39,  the 
year  before  Integratlaii  started.  Without 
attempting  ptoua  eompartoons  with  ths  mors 
pnbUdasd  Ford  and  Rockefeller  boys,  tt  can 
be  said  that  ths  young  Rsynoldsss  are  doing 
pretty  well  by  the  dynasty,  too. 

The  ^ideful  Reynoldsss  stOl  smart  at  ths 
charge  thai  Seynolds  Metals  was  "made 
competition"— that  ths  New  Deaters  then  In 
power  praettoaUy  ptaked  up  Demoeratle  Rey- 
nolds by  the  panta*  seat,  ahowerad  tt  wtfh 
Oovemmeat  loaaa  and  edars,  and  ahooed 
It  Into  a  flzad  fli^t  with  R^ubUcan  Aleoa, 
at  that  time  In  the  toils  of  an  *T^tt  trust 
suit.  It's  true  that  without  the  RVC  Rey- 
nolds could  never  havs  made  Its  pitch  In 
1940 — ^no  prtrats  banker  at  that  point  would 
have  financed  Reyncdds  or  any  Independent 
^producer  In  such  a  venture.  It  Is  also  true 
'that  at  the  eloee  of  World  War  XX  the  Gkiv- 
wnment  permitted  Reynolfto  to  pick  up 
cheaply,  as  war  surplus,  several  of  the  cream- 
iest and  most  strategically  located  aluminum 
plants,  which  Alcoa  had  lovingly  designed 
and  operated  during  the  hostllitlss.  But  tt 
Is  also  the  fact  tliat  Reynolds  took  tha 
plunge  Into  aluminum  production  strictly  on 
Its  own  Inltlattvs.  that  tt  osortgaged  every- 
thing It  owned  to  do  so,  and  that  Govern- 
ment or  no.  considerable  Ingenuity  was  re- 
quired of  Reynolds  to  make  good  In  a  strange 
and  difficult  Industry. 

Actuany.  tn  Reynolds'  formative  years  as 
an  aluminum  producer,  the  RFC  treated  Um 
company  to  terms  Inoomparatdy  harsher 
than  were  later  handed  out  to  ths  n^n^tm^n^ 
tox  the  wartime  construction  of  a  big  ahiml- 
num  plant  at  Shlpshaw;  the  TVA  soaksd 
Reynolds  more  tor  power  than  Alcoa  was  re- 
<pilred  to  pay:  and  with  the  low  grade  at 
batixlte  available  to  It  during  the  war,  Rey- 
aolda  kjst  money  on  Its  Ingot  (made  upw 
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by  ptoOts  trom  fabrication).    In 
ar  period,  wtkan  ttie  Oovemmant 
about  a  billion  pounds  of  aluminum 
the  maiket  and  the  price  of  Ingot 
to  16  cents  a  pound.  Reynolds  had 
but  a  soft  touch  In  attempting  to 
with      experienced,      well-heeled 
So  Reynolds  believes,  with  consider- 
Ji^ttfleatlon.  that  Ifa  Just  as  rugged  a 
enterprlssr  as  the  next  fellow. 
i,  except  for  Ught  It  may  shed  on 
character.  Is  watsr  over  the  diun. 
in  view  of  the  current  situation, 
finds  the  entire  aluminum  Industry 
Involved  with  the  Oovem- 
1  hat  none  of  the  companies  is  a  free 
In  the  full  sense  of  the  phraae. 
there  isnt  enterprise.    There  Is  In- 
snterprlsB.  and  f  anatastlc  expanskm 
>n.    After  the  Korean  surprise,  the 
fired  the  starting  g\in  and  no 
dared  to  drop  out  of  the  race  al- 
all  the  companies,  not  even  except- 
,  sre  borrowing  up  to  their  last  but- 
bold  the  pace.    And  most  certainly 
has  come  to  talk  at  aluminum  In 
tons  rather  than  pounds,  as  hsrs- 
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tofore. 
Before  Korea,  primary  aluminum  capac- 
Jam  United  States  was  750,000  tons  a 
little    short    of    existing    demand, 
the  fall  of  1980  the  Oovemment 
the  first  of  its  i^btwsr  rounds — 
there  have  been  two,  with  a  third 
1  rorks— of  expansion  for  def enss.    Ths 
it  Isnt  giving  direct  loans  on  theee 
tut  it  grants  ri4>ld  amorttaatlon  and 
to  taks  all  the  prodvietlon  of  the 
,  If  requested,  for  the  first  5  years, 
terms,  it  hssnt  been  too  dlfllenlt 
aluminum  companies  to  find  ade- 
Nlvate  financing— to  the  extent  of 
worth — for  the  first  two  rounds, 
to  date  is  that  United  Statee 
already  exceeds   1.380,000  tons — a 
increase  In  3  years— and  if  ths 
third  round  materlallsBs.  capacity 
will  bd  well  beyond  1,700.000  tons.    This  Is 
s  umlnnm  than  most  experts  thought 
nisd  at  tills  point  even  for  an  all-out 


lere  Is  ths  topper.    Xn  June  of  tills 
Alcan.  the  Canadian  subsidiary 
n.  Ltd..  announced  its  readlnsss 
great  gobs  of  aluminum  to  Amerl- 
num  producers  on  a  term  contract 
from  1968  to  1960,  aU  but  Reyn(Ms 
Big  Tttfee  lei^ed  for  tt  like  wolves. 
Bsynolds  rsfralned,  as  ws 
arsa  not  because  It  wasn't 
for  mstaL    Alcoa  (whose  purchsss 
be  disallowed  becauee  the  Justice 
looks   sskancs   at   any   Alcoa- 
ttlonshlp)  wanted  to  take  600.000 
er  went  for  186.000  tons, 
doss  tills  portsndT  No  one  believes 
govemmfsnt  win  claim  all  the  new 
tn.     (The     804.000     airplanes     ths 
States  produead  In  World  War  n  iMed 
1.750j000  tons  of  alumlnxun.)     Does 
that  tha  aluminum  age  haa  really 
that  this  sinning,  lightweight.  low- 
nt.  nontoxic,  easy-to-work  metal 
actileved  the  Industrial  primacy 
have  long  predicted   for  Itt 
Laat  year  the  President's  Mate- 
Oommlsslon  Report,  for  '"ttanni, 
( modestly ,  It  now  appears)  that 
'  for  aluminum  could  quite  poe- 
In  tlM  BSBt  35  years.    But 
on  for  the  eagerness  for  the 
metal,  on  top  of  the  big  booet  In 
production,  is  not  quite  so  oosmlo; 
Is  a  very  significant  condition  at- 
o  the  Oovemment's  expansion  pct>- 
requlraa  that  for  the  next  5 
■da  of  tha  production  of  the  new 
fiust  be  made  available  to  the  Oov- 
and  to  the  independent  fabrlcatora 
And  for  15  years  after  that 
are  aatttled  to  dalm  28 


den  land 


quintuple 


alunlnxim. 


Ind  spendenta 


percent  of  such  production.  NOW  It  Is  oat  at 
the  fabrication  of  their  own  aluminom.  and: 
not  out  of  sales  at  pig  and  Ingot,  that  the- 
Blg  Three  make  their  Important  money. 
There  la  from  3  to  5  Umas  as  much  profit  la 
a  potind  of  sheet  or^oll  as  In  a  pound  of  raw 
metal.  So  If  much  of  the  new  output  Is  to 
be  slphonsd  off  by  the  Oovemment  and  tha 
Independents  in  the  form  of  raw  metal, 
Alcoa,  Reynolds,  and  Kaiser  arent  going  to 
earn  much  of  a  retvim  on  their  trsntendoue 
Inveetment  In  new  plants.  But  sven  ***^pg^ 
thsy  pay  Alcan  the  going  price  for  raw  metal, 
they  can  vrork  It  themselves,  and  sen  tt  la 
the  higher  price,  higher  profit  shsets.  shapea, 
and  various  falnlcated  parts. 

Another  reason  for  clsmplwg  on  to  Alcan 
mstal  Is  ths  danger  of  powai  ahortagea  In  tha 
Northweat  that  threatana  Amertoan  atuai- 
num  producera.  Xn  the  caaa  of  Kalaar,  for 
example,  40  percent  of  Its  Northwest  power 
Is  Interruptlble,  1.  e..  It  Is  the  first  to  be  eur- 
talled  when  the  Columbia  River  runs  low.  as 
It  often  does. 

Ttm  TO  TIUHTSJI  W 

Reynolds'  decision  to  sit  out  tha  Aleaa 
deal  was  not  lightly  made.  Xt  needed  the 
metal  and.  in  fiict,  offered  to  eontraet  for 
Alcan  aluminum  for  196S-6B.  but  balked  at 
committing  Itaelf  through  1088.  TlM  pri- 
mary reaaon  waa  financial.  POr  tlia  pea*  18 
years  Reynolds  haa  been  borrowing  liberally, 
and  has  poured  most  of  Its  profits  back  Into 
expanllon  and  development.  And.  of  couraa, 
it  participated  heavily  In  rounds  1  and  3— 
the  Big  Ttiree  weren't  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  round  3.  Xt  spent  its  money  Intem- 
gently  and  now  boasts  a  heantUuUy  Inte- 
grated, fairly  low-cost  network  that  tmv— 
the  shortest  routes  avallabls  from  bauxite 
twiw  ^o  alumina  to  »i«iT»iimT«w  to  fabrica- 
tion. But  Its  debt  now  stands  at  $278  mil- 
lion, with  annual  diarges  running  to  mors 
than  915  million  a  year. 

Xf  Reynolds  had  taken  Its  contemplated 
shars  at  Alemn  oaetal.  the  commitment  would 
have  Involved  ■^"'^'"g  Uks  830  «««»««»«  a 
yesr.  After  hard  figuring  Rlehard  ReynoMa. 
Jr..  dldnt  think  there  was  •THWigh  proOt  la 
the  additional  metal  to  warrant  the  addi- 
tional obligation.  He  Is  also  aware  that  la 
taking  thees  long-term  contracts  with  Aloaa. 
the  Amerfa^n  producers  are.  In  effMt,  flnano> 
Ing  Alcan's  dsvriopmsnt  at  Ktttmat  ta 
Brltlah  Oolumhla.  wlUch  Is  sdMdoled  to  start 
production  in  1964  and  may  one  day  . 
their  most  formUlahle  competitor. 

This  decision  on  Reynolds'  part 
a  calculated  risk.  TTis  company  may  stOl 
get  Its  requirements  on  a  pay-aa-you-go  ba- 
sis from  European  sourees — and  even  Cron 
Alcan,  If  Kltlmat  trebles  Its  wmactty  Ivy. 
say.  l»6S  ss  seems  Ukdy.  And.  ot  eoursa.  If 
defense  requlremente  should  be  cut  tmOc, 
Reynolds'  position  on  supply  would  bs  Im- 
proved. But  this  is  about  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  the  competition  In  the  alumi- 
num Industry  todsy — a  competition  for  ca- 
pacity rather  than  cxistomera,  and  of  the 
aluminum  Industry  as  a  vrtiole  versxis  such 
metals  as  copper,  dnc,  and  steel.  Reynolds 
Is  not  afraid  of  a  glut.  It  believes  that  only 
when  the  metal  is  permanently  plentiful 
will  automobile  and  other  manufacturers 
hsve  the  confidence  to  design  sliunlnum  Into 
their  products.  Only  then  wUl  the  finer 
competitive  points— euch  as  cost  etruetura. 
atiop  skill,  and  saleamanshlp — begin  to  show 
up  to  the  marked  advantage  or  diaadvantaga 
of  the  Individual  companlea.  MbanwhUe,  a 
look  at  the  Reynolds  operation  will  suggsst 
how  the  game  goes  In  this  fy^».nging  chal- 
lenging Industry. 

vAioLT  KMBnuzr 
Of  late  years,  board  chalraiaa  R.  8.  Rey- 
nolds, St..  not  now  In  the  best  of  health,  haa 
been  relinquishing  active  direction  of  tha 
company;  but  ao  strikingly  in  tils  Image, 
physlcaUy  and  mentaOy.  are  tlia  lUocks  off 
the  old  ehlp  that  tha  transttloo  te 
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Imperceptible.  All  the  boya  came  Into  the 
buslnees  of  their  own  free  will,  and  each  is 
pursuing  the  specialty  of  htt  own  choice  and 
bent. 

Richard.  Jr..  46,  wlio  went  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's Wtiarton  Sctiool  of  Finance,  first 
made  a  successful  sally  Into  WaU  Street, 
where,  with  tils  cousins,  he  operated  the  stock 
exchange  firm  of  Reynolds  ft  Oo.  In  1988 
he  entered  Reynolds  Metals  to  help  out  his 
father  on  the  «w»"«^^i  end.  He  waa  named 
treasurer  and  took  over  the  task  of  raising 
money  for  the  wildly  expanded  empire,  and 
of  pulling  its  loose  ends  together.  If  there 
Is  such  a  thing  as  a  conservative  Reynolds. 
Richard  Is  It.  and  In  1948  the  board  decided 
be  was  the  logical  diolee  to  succeed  his 
fsther  in  the  presidency.  Be  doesnt  rule 
with  his  father's  iron  hand,  but  be  can  be 
firm  about  poUcles  that  are  squarely  In  tils 
own  domain,  such  as  ttie  decision  to  pass  up 
the  Alcan  proposition.  His  manufacturing 
and  merctiandlslng  brothers  were  liot  to  get 
their  hands  on  tliat  metal. 

Louis.  43.  who  tias  much  of  tils  father's 
tmundlees  enthusiasm  and  fialr  for  Inno- 
vations, was  the  first  of  the  boys  to  learn 
the  mechanics  of  aluminum  fabricating.  He 
ran  the  foil  division  in  Richmond  In  the  pre- 
war days,  and  as  ttis  company  branched  out 
Into  mining,  alumina,  and  aluminum,  he 
naturally  asffif"**^  responsibility  for  ttie  op- 
erations of  ttie  whole  network. 

Billy  Reynolds.  40,  Is  the  nearest  to  a  mav- 
erick in  tills  tunnogeny  (and  at  5  feet  8^ 
Inches,  much  ttie  tallest) .  Billy  likes  to  run 
tils  own  stiow,  and  will  stutibomly  tnick  tils 
brothers  If  ttiey  try  to  defiect  tilm  from  a 
pet  project.  Blliya  stiow — ^the  parts  division 
at  LoulsvlUe— 4s  tilghly  Important  in  Uie  fu- 
ture of  Reynolds  Mstals.  Tlils  Is  wtiere 
Reynolde  makee.  and  frequmtly  creates,  ttia 
various  aluminum  apidlcatlons  for  Indus- 
try— ^window  frames,  and  parts  for  automo- 
bUes.  trailers,  refrigerators,  freeaers.  elec- 
tric products,  etc.  Oomee  the  day  when  the 
Oovemment  no  longer  takee  anyttilng  like 
Its  current  40  percent  of  Reynolds'  total  out- 
put. It  wlU  be  up  to  BlUy's  division  to  supi4y 
the  ouUeta  for  a  tremehdous  amount  of 
metal. 

ResponslMe  for  the  ultimate  selling  Job  la 
David  Reynolds.  38.  vice  preeldent  of  mer- 
y|irfTi«ti^wg  and  sales  Though  Billy  more  or 
leee  minds  his  own  salsa,  ttiank  you.  David's 
task  Is  to  market  eome  86  percent  of  the  out- 
put— the  Immensely  profitable  foil  and  In- 
dustrial packaging,  and  also  the  sheet,  rod. 
and  bar  that  are  sold  to  manufacturers  and 
to  tlM  Independent  fabrlcatora. 

B.  a.  AMD  a.  J. 

Surveying  his  busy  Ivood.  B.  B..  Br.,  la 
moved  to  congratulate  tilmeelf  over  and  over 
again  on  his  decision  to  quit  Uncle  Dick's  to- 
bacco firm  back  In  1913.  Xt  was  R.  8.  who 
Induced  R.  J.  Reynolda  to  move  from  ctiew- 
Ing  tobacco  Into  smoking  misturaa.  It  waa 
alao  Ills  Idsa  to  blend  the  saaooth  Kentucky 
burley  with  tlie  haraher  Virginia  tobacco. 
which  led  to  tlie  Camel  cigarette,  and  he  In- 
vented the  molature-preeervlng  Prince  Al- 
bert pipe-tobaoco  tin.  Uncle  Dick  waa  a 
bachelor  whan  B.  8.  went  to  work  for  him 
In  1908.  but  a  month  after  R.  S.  married. 
B.  J.  maiTled.  too.  and  prooeeded  to  ralae  a 
famUy.  B.  8.  Iiegan  to  kx>k  for  a  bualneaa  of 
and  for  lila  own. 

Ha  first  atartad  a  company  to  make  aoour- 
Ing  powder,  tout  aa  a  noneeeential  Industry 
it  was  forced  to  suqjiend  during  World  War 
I.  After  the  war  he  joined  with  R.  J. 
Reynolds  and  the  British-American  Tobaoco 
Ca  In  aatabUahlng  ttie  United  Statee  FoU 
Oo.  to  roU  tin  and  lead  for  cigarette  pack- 
aging, and  It  waa  an  Immediate  atioceea.  Xn 
time,  iMwevar,  XL  J.  Xteynokta  and  B.  A.  T. 
withdrew.  B.  B.  bought  some  of  their  stock, 
and  the  raat  went  Into  public  tianda.  In 
1838  ttie  switch  waa  made  to  aluminum  foil, 
and  many  new  maiketa  In  the  broad  field  of 
labaUag  and  paAaging  w«a  devtioped  as  a 


reeult.  Xn  1938  Reynolda  Mstala  waa  formed, 
with  UBltad  Statee  FoU  aa  the  oontroUlag 
atockholder,  and  ttie  new  company  prooeeded 
to  buy  up  moet  of  Ita  foU  competitors.  B.  8. 
thought  diversification  waa  a  good  Idea,  and 
the  company  ttiat  year  also  liought  control 
of  Roliertshaw  Tliermostat  and  Fulton 
Syiphon.  SubssqtienUy.  Reynolds  liought 
American  Ttiermometer  and  Bridgeport 
Tliermoetat,  and  today,  as  Bobertstiaw-Ful- 
ton  Co.,  this  combination  Is  second  only  to 
Minneapolis-HoneywelL  Reynolds  also  owns 
Richmond  Radiator  Co..  and  of  aU  tilings. 
Biklmo  Pie  Corp.,  iriiich  R.  8..  who  made  the 
foU  for  the  package,  picked  up  In  1934. 

By  1989,  when  It  was  starting  to  roll  soms 
sheet,  as  well  as  an  ever-lncreaalng  v<Mume 
of  foU.  Reynolds  was  short  of  metal.  Alooa 
was  limiting  Reynolds  to  a.600X)00  to  SjOOO.- 
000  pounds  of  aluminum  monthly,  though 
the  company  easily  could  have  uaed  6  mil- 
lion pounda.  R.  S.  had  gone  to  Europe  late 
In  1938  to  htmt  metal  and  found  that  the 
Oermans  were  pouring  all  their  available 
aluminum  Intoglie  tnilldlng  of  ttie  I«uftwaffe. 
But  ttie  French,  taking  It  easy  betilnd  the 
Maginot  line,  ctieerfuUy  promised  to  ship 
tilm  7JKX>  tons.  Returning  to  ttie  United 
StatMe.  he  now  put  tils  plea  to  Alcoa  on  a 
patriotic  basis.  He  urged  that  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  American  defense  Aleoa^  chairman. 
Arthur  V.  Davis,  request  ttie  Oovemment  for 
funds  to  Incnvase  Alcoa's  capacity  of  around 
300,000  tons  a  year  to  at  least  600,000  tons. 
But  Mr.  Davis  Insisted  that  there  was  ade- 
quate United  Statee  aluminum  for  defenae 
and  civilian  use,  and  In  tlila  tie  waa  aup- 
ported  by  Bd  Stettlnlua  and  ottier  Oovem- 
ment ofiiclals.  So  In  tlie  spring  of  1940  IL  8. 
decided  to  go  Into  aluminum  production 
blmsslt. 


After  an  ley  sees!  on  with  Jesse  Jones,  In 
wtilch  R.  S.  wss  required  to  post  first  mort- 
gagee on  all  of  Reynolda'  18  planta.  pledge 
ttie  stock  of  its  wholly  ownsd  autwldlarlea. 
and  sign  over  first  mortgagee  alao  on  ttie. 
plants  to  tie  constructed,  tie  waa  given 
816.800,000  of  RFC  money  at  4  percent  to 
Imlld  an  Integrated  plant — 1  for  alumina, 
1  for  aluminum — near  Sheffield.  Ala.,  which 
tie  renamed  'XistertUll'*  for  tils  senatorial 
sponsor.  (A  year  later,  tiowever.  Jones  ad- 
vanced the  CanadUns  8«8,0OO4XM,  with  no 
eollateral  and  at  8-peroent  Interest,  to  tmlld 
their  famous  aluminum  plant  at  Shlpshaw.) 

Subaequentiy,  at  ttie  betiest  of  ttie  Oov- 
emment, Reynolds  iKsiowed  an  additional 
880.300.000  to  build  an  aluminum-reduction 
plant  at  Ixmgvlew.  Wash.,  additional  fabri- 
cating facilities  at  Louisville,  and  a  new  sheet 
mill  at  XilstertillL  So  the  companyli  Oov- 
emment war  loans  amounted  to  848  mllllmi. 

Reynolds  then  tiad  plant  capacity  for 
80.000  tons  of  aluminum,  but  still  had  to 
negotiate  for  power  and  bauxite.  In  ttie  case 
of  liongvlew.  Secretary  Ickee  gave  Reynolds 
BonnevlUe  power  at  the  going  rate,  but  for 
ttie  LIstertilll  operating  TVA  etiarged  Rey- 
nolds 8.14  mills  per  kllowatt-liour.  as  i«alnst 
a.70  mills  to  Alcoa,  the  ratee  weren't  eqiiallaed 
until  196a.  Bauxite  was  a  bigger  problem, 
me  company  started  operations  on  bauxite 
atilpped.  at  a  very  high  cost.  l>y  Bllllton  from 
tlie  Dutch  Beat  Indlee.  But  when  the  Japa- 
neee  overran  the  Indiee,  Reynolda.  forced  to 
aorounge  for  ore  In  the  United  SUtea.  had  to 
aattie  for  the  hlgh-slllca  depoelts  in  Arkansas 
that  Alooa  tiad  passed  up. 

sxcoa'a  umM  uisiuaa 
^  FlnaUy,  on  the  day  RFC  announced  Ita 
loan  to  Reynolds,  Alcoa  cut  the  price  of 
aluminum  from  10  to  18  cents.  By  May  1041. 
wtien  Llsterhlll  went  Into  production,  the 
price  was  down  to  17  cents,  later  dropped  to 
15  cents.  With  its  expensive  power  and 
hard-to-work  bauxite,  it  cost  Reynolds  17 
cants  to  produce  aluminum  for  most  of  ths 
war  period.  So  the  almple  fact  la  that 
Beynolda  loat  money  on  tha  nearly  600,000 


tone  of  aluminum  ingot  It  produced  during 
the  war. 

Reynolds  did  make  quite  decent  profits  on 
Ita  fabricating  operations,  however,  and  BUly 
and  David,  titen  In  their  twenties  actileved  re- 
markalde  resulta  In  f atalcatlng  aircraft  parta 
In  ttiair  IxmlsvlUe  atiop.  Originally.  Beyn- 
olda ahlpped  tta  sheet  aeroaa  tlie  country 
to  ttie  aircraft  companlea  wtiere,  after  It  waa 
cut  Into  parta.  aome  80  percent  of  ttie  metal 
would  result  In  acrap,  which  would  then  be 
ahlnped  back  for  reemeltlng.  BUly  conceived 
the  idea  of  stamping  out  the  blanks  at 
Louisville,  and  ttien  popping  ttie  scrap  Into 
bis  Ingot  mlU  next  door.  The  sum  of  It  Is 
that  In  ttie  6  years  1941-46  Reyncdds'  net 
after  taxee  totaled  815.400,000,  almoet  twice 
the  company's  earnings  In  ttie  preceedlng 
6  years. 

In  January  of  1048,  Reynolds  Metals  was 
faced  with  another  portentous  decision. 
Tlie  Surpltu  Propel  ty  Administration  liad 
put  all  the  Gk>vemment-owned  aluminum 
planta  up  for  gratis.  Alooa.  wlilch  tiad  Just 
tieen  formerly  declared  a  monopoly,  was  not 
permitted  to  bid  for  them.  Notiody.  In  fact, 
was  stiowlng  much  Interest  liecause  ever 
since  the  vrar  ended,  the  cotmtry  tiad  been 
glutted  with  aluminum.  But  the  prise  of 
the  lot.  ttie  Integrated  aetup  at  Hurricane 
Cteek.  Axk..  aorely  tempted  Reyn<rtda.  THe 
alumina  plant  waa  located  tiard  by  Reynolds* 
Arkansas  tiauxlte  deposlta  and.  Indeed.  It  had 
tieen  especially  designed  liy  Aleoa  to  pro«eaa 
low-grade  ore. 

Wlien  harassed* Alcoa  was  persuaded  by 
SPA  Administrator  Srossr  Sncnvaroir  to 
surrender  ita  patenta,  Reynolds  moved  in 
fast.  It  tocdc  a  6-year  lease  on  the  wtiole 
HxuTlcane  Creek  complex.  Including  ttie 
Jones  Mills  reduction  plant  only  36  miles 
away.  At  the  aame  time  It  leaaed  ^>e  re- 
duction plant  at  TToutdale,  Oreg.,  and  the 
tieantiful  aheet-iolllng  mlU  that  Alcoa  had 
buUt  at  UcCodk,  lU.  (In  1940  Reynolda 
bought  theee  and  two  otlier  planta  for  887.- 
800.000,  one-third  of  ttielr  original  ooet.) 
Tlie  price  was  In  line  with  what  Kalaer 
and  ottiers  were  paying  for  surplus  planta. 

Thus.  In  the  spring  of  1948.  with  Ita  pri- 
mary-aluminum capacity  at  cloae  to  350.000 
tona.  Reynolds  tisd  ttie  problem  of  getting 
rid  of  a  lot  erf  metal  fast.  Fortunately,  at 
this  point,  steel  turned  very  tight,  and  manu- 
facturers throtigtiout  the  country  grasped 
at  aluminum  as  a  substitute.  So  suddenly 
aluminum  was  short  again.  But  when  steel 
came  hack  on  ttie  market,  aluminum  went 
begging  and  In  1947  the  cllctii  experta 
could  exult  In  ttie  refrain,  "aluminum  tt  run- 
ning out  of  our  ears." 

•nxT'a  woHotuam 

At  tills  stage  "Buiy's  tmngaloW  (the  parts 
division)  went  into  a  frenxy  of  fabrication. 
Xt  tried  Ita  tiand  at  aluminum  Iiome  freea- 
ers, fiarnltnre,  toys,  rowboats.  golf  clubs. 
clottiea  tiampera,  and  a  line  of  cooking  uten- 
sils.  Reynolds  wasn't  seriously  Interested 
In  producing  such  end  producta.  but  ttie  ac- 
tivity aerved  as  a  oome-on  to  other  manufac- 
turers. By  1948  aluminum  was  stiort  again, 
and  except  for  one  brief  dip  in  1040.  it  tias 
tieen  ttiat  way  ever  slnos. 

MeanwtiUe.  Reynolds  was  working  out  an» 
at  Ita  most  critical  problems — tiauxlte  sup- 
ply. Ita  accees  to  ttie  Alcoa  procees  for  low- 
grade  (L  c  hlgh-sUlca)  Arkansas  ore  dldnt 
ctiange  the  prospect  tliat  the  Arkanaaa  re- 
aervee  were  suificlent  tor  no  more  than  10  or 
16  years.  But  In  1943  Walter  RIee.  Reynolda* 
general  counsel,  picked  up  a  tip  that  tiauxita 
liad  been  recently  discovered  in  Jamaica. 
Bice  and  the  con^mny's  late  ctilef  geologist. 
Carl  Schmedeman.  tu^iped  off  to  Kingston  to 
Interview  the  Oovemor. 

After  3  years  of  diplomatic  maaeuvartag. 
Iteynolda  took  optiona  on  aome  604)00  acraa. 
It  found  a  way  to  uaa  tha  Jamaican  ora 
(which  tt  low  In  sttlea.  high  In  troa)  and 
arranged  a  816  million  Marshall  plan  loaa  to 
prooaad  with  Ita  Jamaican  pco]aei.  TbIaWM 
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ta  bAv*  »  Twy  taftporlaBt  tla-te  villi  Bayii« 
oldi'  partlelpAtlon  In  th»  bsw  OoyeianfnU 

SpQO9OV0Q  C^SftBflBOQ  BCO^^HDft  xOf  ^ltitw>ifn||y|  _ 

As  tti  Chare  of  romMI  1,  Baynol^  «w  par- 
mttUd  to  add  1«MM»  tana  to  tta  eapaetty. 
It  alactad  to  pat  at.000  tons  man 
Into  tta  Joum  mUB  plant,  and  to  bond  a : 
laduetlop  frtant  cm.  ttdawatar  at 
OhrtBtl.  Ite^  wtth  a  eapaetty  ot  TS^OOO  tana. 
Tba  eoat  of  rooad  1:  9M  mlllon  flnawnad  bjr 
a  prtrata  loan.  On  round  a  RarxKdda  la  apnul- 
li«  ri«.780.000  (a  prtrata  but  OaA-ffiiaraa- 
taed  loan).  With  this  monay  It  addad  to 
Oorpua  eapaettjr  and  alio  built  a  oompanlon 
alumina  plant  tbere.  In  addtton.  It  la  put- 
ting up  a  ft5.000- ton  raduetka  plant  la  Arte- 
'dBlphla.  Ark. 

BUT  Zr  AU.  ItAKSB  SZlf  SB 

Ilka*  ■"'-■«"g  thing  about  this  seemingly 
sporadic  expansion  Is  the  way  everything  bal- 
anced oat  ao  beautifully  In  the  end.  Beyn- 
olds  winds  up  with  iU  fabricating  ei^pacity 
Just  about  eqiial  to  its  reduction  capi|etty. 
and  of  that  only  Longriew  and  Ttoutdale 
are  nonlntegrated.  And  Reynolds  has  made 
more  than  more  competent  use  of  Alcoa's 
good  design  at  Hurricane  Creek.  Beeauae  of 
the  enormous  capacity — ^780.000  tone— of  the 
alumina  plant  there.  Beynolds  has  placed  ita 
new  ArkadelphU  plant  within  the  orMt.  and 
the  alumina  can  be  shiii^Md  to  tt  cheaply. 
Just  as  it  Is  to  Jones  mils. 

But  there  Is  another  development  at  the 
AAansas  works — and  an  innoTatlon  in  the 
aluminum  industry — ^that  suggests  exciting 
poasibtUtlea.  General  MoCws  has  erected  a 
large  plant,  just  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
Joam  mils,  for  the  casting  of  automatic 
tranamlsslons  and  other  parts  used  In  Oil 
cars.  Tlie  molten  metal  goea  from  the  Jones 
ions  pots  directly  to  the  Oil  f  umacea.  with 
Oil  adding  the  final  n'loying  Ingredients  to 
the  charge.  The  oper::tk>n  proTidee  great 
aavlngs  for  both  the  producer  and  the  manu- 
facturer and  establishes  a  durable  relation- 
ahlp  derootly  to  be  dealred.  of  course,  by 
Beynolds. 

Corpus,  when  an  the  kinks  are  ironed  out, 
ahould  ecUpee  Hurricane  Creek  ta  the  matter 
ot  low  costs,  Beynolds  believes.  It  Is  only 
1,000  mllee  from  Jamaica,  and  when  the 
steamship  Carl  Schmedeman,  Beynolds'  new 
ore  carrier,  docks  there,  the  bauxite  Is  auto- 
matlcaUy  dumped  into  the  alumina  plant, 
and  plumb  alongside  of  that  Is  the  aluml- 
nmn  plant.  Beynolds  expects  to  pay  an 
average  of  leas  than  8  mills'  for  its  power 
(natural  gas)  at  Corpas.  and  Its  power  sup- 
ply Is  firm  for  20  years.  Corpus  altmilnum 
wm  be  cast  into  ingots  and  shipped  by 
barge  or  as  low-cost  rail  freight  to  the  fabri- 
cating plants  at  Loalsvllla  and  McCook.  Also 
at  Corpas.  Reyncdds  baa  bought  a  good  chunk 
oC  sunoondlng  land  and.  with  the  General 
Motors  example  In  mind,  ht^ea  to  see  some 
alumlnmn  consumers  set  up  shop  on  it. 


Bo  Beynolds  declares  Itself  quite  satlsBed 
with  Its  cost  position  today  in  reepect  to 
both  Kalaer,  a  hl^y  regarded  competitor, 
and  Alooa.  It  uaed  to  be  thought  that  Alcoa 
hdd  an  enormous  advantage  over  Beynolda 
because  of  Its  cheaper  power,  which,  in  the 
beginning,  was  mostly  privately  owned  hy«bo. 
9ot  years  aluminum  analysts  have  made  a 
fetish  of  power — ^''aluminum  Is  reaUy  hydro- 
electric-packaged power."  they  like  to  say. 
But  Alcoa,  as  a  result  of  the  expansion,  to- 
day draws  no  more  than  25  percent  of  its 
power  from  its  privately  owned  hydro.  Like 
Beynolds  and  Kalaer.  it  has  to  reach  out 
for  public  hydro  and  for  natural  gaa  to 
aatlsfy  its  needs. 

An  even  more  enielal  factor  than  power, 
in  Beynolds'  opinion.  Is  transportation 
costs — ^the  transportation  not  only  of  baux- 
ite, alumina,  and  pig  within  the  network, 
but  the  shlpmenU  to  the  fahrleatora  for 

'mils  per  knowatt-hour  by  10  kOowatt- 
iMur*  per  pouxHl  e<iuals  cents  per  pooad  of 
power  cost. 
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that  counts."  Richard  Reynolds. 
"It's  not  low-cost  metal   unless 
It  cheap,  and  Alcan  has  never  yet 
below  the  American  market  price." 
if  Alcan  should  one  day  reverse 
and  undercut  the  American  com- 
on  ingot  price?    Beynolds  calmly  re- 
ould  be  glad  to  buy  all  It  could 
them,  if  the  price  was  right.    "They 
us  on  the  finished  product."  Beyn- 
and  points  to  the  disparity  be- 
Alcan's  limited  fabricating  capacity 
Beynolda  and  the  rest  of  the  United 


why  has  Beynolds  always  hoUy  op- 

reduetlans  In  the  tarilf  on  Canadian 

It's  probably  partly  emotional   ■ 

will  never  forget  that  Alcan  was 

built  on  United  Statee  Government 

at  3  percent,  Beynolds  at  4  pereent. 

point  Reynolds  ralsee  Is  this:  In  the 

'  rhen  the  tariff  waa  cut  from  8  to  1 

>er  pound,  Alcan  continued  to  foUow 

price  leadership.    "So,"  asks  Beyn- 

r^lltfOcally,  "why  cut  the  tariff  If  tt 

not  lower  pricee  to  the  United  States 

,  but  xntnij  more  profit  for  Alcan?" 

dgaln.  Beynolds  claims  that  If  the  tariff 

a:  landoned  on  ingot,  a  similar  policy  on 

!0U,  and  extruslODs  would  follow,  and 

4ould   Injure  the  smaU   Independent 

who  cant  match  Canadian  labor 

It  doeant  sound  too  convincing,  but 

does  Beynolda.  deep  down,  tppm  too 


the  proepeot  of  Alcan.  with  or 
tariff  barrlara.  Instituting  a  ruinoua 
'  rar  seems  pretty  remote.     For  one 
It's  ou^Mit  Is  pretty  weU  spoken  for 
1988.    For  another.  It  has  to  make 
treraandoua  coat    some  #486  mllHon — 
>wn  expansion  program.    So  for  the 
Alcan,  though  a  real  competitor, 
overpowering  threat  to  American  atumi- 
p  tKluoera.  Beynolda  Inclodad.    Twenty 
trom  now.  however,  tt  may  be  a  dlf- 
itory.    TlMn  the  Uteltsd  Btates  com- 
wUl  be  coming  to  tha  end  of  their 
for   natoral   gaa.   and   may   find 
ee  In  a  jam  for  hydroelectric  power, 
win  presumably  be  altting  pretty 
I  untouchable  hydro  sources  in  the 
northwestern  provinces.     (But  per- 
thls  time  alao,  atomic  energy  win 
an  entirely  new  face  on  the  i«obIem 
tor  aluminum.) 

new  domeatlc  competition,  the  ple- 

stoudy.   Of  the  three  deaignated  par- 

In  roond  three    Harvey  »4fr**lne 

Angtiaa.  OUn  Induateies.  and  Whe- 

of  Chattanooga    only  Harvey  has 

I  government-purchase  contract,  but 


Ita  rooad-three fiaaafclaff  Is  mapped  la  i 
tery.  Am  for  Clin  and  Wheland.  they  are  ap> 
parently  holding  out  for  more  favorable 
terms,  and  at  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
Government  was  reexamining  tha  whole 
question  of  round  three. 

nODVCTS  AMD  WUOftWt 

In  tiunlng  from  basic  costs  to  the  stmo- 
tvu%  of  Reynolds'  operstlng  profit  and  tha 
pattern  of  its  sales,  two  vital  points  must 
be  kept  in  mind:  (1)  Aluminum  is  terrlfl- 
cally  short  right  now.  and  (3)  a  oonslderabla 
portion  of  the  company's  production  Is  sub- 
ject to  Government  control  and  direction. 
Thua.  Beynolds  la  not  free  to  pursue  profit 
wherever  it  rears  Its  lovely  head.  It  la  sell- 
ing much  more  raw  metal — pig.  Ingot,  and 
billet— than  U  desirable.  This  Is  tha  least 
profitable  end  of  the  business,  but  that  Is 
what  the  Government  stockpile  takea,  and 
that  Is  what  the  independent  fabrlcaton 
are  tending,  more  and  more,  to  order. 
Ironically,  the  independents  are  trying  to 
Integrate  backwards,  one  might  say.  Just  aa 
Beynolds  did  against  Alcoa  years  ago,  and 
Beynolds  doeent  like  It  any  l)etter  than 
Alcoa  did.  But  Beroolds  can  do  very  llttia 
about  It. 

Another  problem  Beynolds  has  Is  to  keep 
Its  outlets  oiMn  against  the  day  when  aluml- 
nvan  Is  plentiful  sgatn.  There's  not  much 
profit  in  extrusion  billets,  for  instance,  bat 
the  company  can't  afford  to  snub  that 
market  becaose  It  can  abaorb  such  a  mass 
of  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  foil  is  perhaps 
Beynolds*  higtaeet-profit  line.  It  aooounta 
for  around  $80  million  in  »tiTi^^ni  galee.  mere 
than  to  percent  of  the  total,  bat  chews  up 
only  10  percent  of  the  annual  poundage. 
So  Beynolds  hss  to  ksep  a  stuup  eye  on  Its 
product  mix.  and  make  the  best  gueeses  It 
can  as  to  where  the  long  future  of  alumU 
num  Ilea. 


The  btilldlng  Industry  Is  probably  tha 
largeet  civilian  consumer  of  aluminum  right 
now— deq>lto  defenss.  It  takss  18  peroent. 
Aluminum  has  proved  Iteelf  thoroughly  In 
this  field,  and  future  constunptlon  on  a  vaat 
scale  seems  assured.  Since  the  war  mora  of 
Beynolda'  aluminum  went  Into  roofing  thCa 
into  any  other  single  Item.  In  addltloa, 
aluminum  la  being  generally  used  for  win- 
dows, siding,  spandrels,  and  complete  eur- 
taln-wall  construction.  Coincident  with  thta 
1b  the  growth  of  aluminum  for  electrical 
uaee.  Flnt  used  for  cable,  it  Is  now  fine 
drawn  for  electric  wiring  of  almost  every 
size  and  function.  General  Bectrlo  la  tam- 
ing to  aluminum  100  percent  for  the  baao 
of  its  lamp  bulbs,  and  Westlnghouse  Is  plan- 
ning to  convert  70  peroent  to  alumlnom. 
(Indeed.  Alcoa's  spectacular  tao>mUlkm 
bome-oOce  tmUdlng  in  Pttbrtjorgh  la  ballt 
almost  entirely  of  alominum,  has  slumlnnoi 
wiring  and  even  plumbing.) 

The  transporUtion  Industry,  however,  la 
the  leader  on  the  consumer  chart  becaiiaa 
the  figure  Indudee  military  alraaft.  TlM 
atitomottve  market  grows  a  Uttle  every  year 
trat  is  far  from  being  the  bonansa  "»h«» 
hoped  for.  Tliere  Is  increasing  use  of  alu- 
minum  for  pistons,  trawawntatVint.   llOasll4(B 

for  power  steering,  and  the  like— there  an  00 
pounds  of  al\unlnum  in  the  standard  4-doar 
Chrysler,  for  example — but  not  much  aheet 
or  structural  material  is  employed.  When 
Detroit  Is  assured  of  a  large  and  constant 
supply.  It  will  doubtlees  deeign  mo^  mot* 
aliunlnum  Into  its  ears. 

In  industrial  parts  the  growth  of  atumlnxim 
usage  IB  striking.  For  exampU,  in  the  ra- 
frigerator  field  Just  a  few  yean  ago  alu- 
miniun  was  used  for  ice-cube  treys  only. 
Now  the  entire  evaporator,  the  shahlnc  and 
the  dehumldifier  are  made  of  alomlntuB. 

As  markets  for  aluminum  develop  and  a>- 
pand,  Beyncdds  should  get  Its  share.  In  their 
valiant  effort  to  make  things  In  Billy's  Bun- 
galow back  In  l»40-i0,  Beynolda'  people 
really  learned  aomethtng  about  working  tlia 
metaL    They  wen  among  the  first  to  I4;>ply 
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€B  a  BMM0*iM0octl(Mi  bssls  a  eopper-alunil- 
nam  weld  for  rafdgsrater  tubing,  for  ex- 
saaple.  and  they  davaloped  an  vndentand- 
Ing  of  alloya — how  to  machine  tham.  and  to 
solve  the  varioiis  working  problems  Involved 
They  are  ahop- 


Ttkt  Beynoldeea  are  alao  good  aaleasMn 
and  marchanta.  Probably  It's  an  Inharitance 
from  their  long  experlenoe  in  the  foO  tnisi- 
ness  where  they  were  In  constant  saaodatlon 
with  an  tha  hot-ahot  merehandlsere  in  the 
food,  soft  drink,  and  cigarette  ftelda.  They 
have  long  looked  unbeatable  In  folL  Beyn- 
olda aells  about  ona-thlrd  of  tta  foU  out- 
put to  other  fabrteators.  converts  tha  rcet 
Iteelf  at  a  handaoma  profit.  Beynolds  ICetala 
takea  a  bigger  dollar  volume  out  of  the  to- 
bacco biiwlnees  alone  than  It  gets  from  tha 
sale  of  hard  metal  to  the  automotive  indua- 
try,  and  80  percent  of  tha  bottled  tieer  in 
the  United  Btatea  now  sports  an  alumlnum- 
foU  labeL  Beoently  Beynolda  did  a  foU 
Y^r.*mgtng  job  toT  the  Blchmond  company 
that  markaU  the  rwV  line  of  cooklea.  FFV 
thereupon  trebled  its  salea  and  made  quite 
a  splash  in  the  national  market.  As  a  result. 
Reynolds  Is  now  alao  wrapping  some  National 
Btoeott  and  Uattad  Btaeott  prodoctsw 

too.  o«  TRx  rua€ 

Beynolda  daao  irat-mto  fsasareh  In  foil, 
and  hM  caaia  op  with  aome  startlinc  staff 
on  aluBstnnm-foU  appUeattooa  to  agricul- 
ture. It  lua  been  fOuad  that  If  foil  la  i 
over  tha  aoU  In  a  aaelon  patcb.  for 
tha  raaa  of  pholaayntheato  la  liiiieasiil  (ba- 
cauae  of  the  radiation  that  etrlkes  tita  andsr- 
sMa  of  tha  |iaat  leaf)  and  the  fruit  powa 
to  nm^  larger  liaa.  and  ripens  10  days  to  S 
weeks  eaallar.  Thle  la  a  special  project  of 
Loola  nayBOlda>  who  baa  tamed  ow  hla 
own  faraa  for  tha  axpei  taire»  tattoo.  Over  la 
Davkl'a  department  la  Louisvills  hopea  are 
high  ior  a  twima  slamlnnai  pranetloa  that 
la  In  the  fltst  stagasu  It  la  seiutng  an  sasort- 
of  alominum  materials  shsrt.  ban. 
toataneta.  atb — that  eaa  Im  worked 
wttls  regular  woodwosklng  toola.  Beynolda 
hopee  to  get  a  dauk  of  that  04.'«  btlUon 
for  materials  that  Omsriraws  annually  spend 
on  bidld-lt-yourealf  piogiama. 


Tha  Beynolda  f  aaUly.  In  short,  haa  a  f  eet> 
Ing  aboot  slumlnum.  and  thla  teed-ln-the- 
bona  aOnlty  and  eHlhiislasiM  for  the  matal 
haa  apaikad.  and  ahould  sustain,  a  adghty 
ImprssBlve  achlsveaMnt.  The  advantagae  of 
a  family  company,  of  which  there  are  not 
ao  many  big  onee  left  on  the  Anurlcan  bust- 
nsss  scene,  are  manifeet  In  Reynolds'  record, 
particularly  In  Its  formative  years.  Mere 
managen  odght  not  have  had  the  will  and 
daring  to  buck  Alcoa  la  1040.  But  the  fem- 
lly  format  can  have  ita  disadvantagea.  too, 
particularly  in  a  company  grown  to  such 
great  slae.  in  such  a  short  time,  ss  Beynolds 
Metals.  It  has  need  now  to  refine  its  or- 
ganlaation.  perttapa  define  lines  of  autliorlty 
aMra  aharply,  aad  to  evolve  a  clear  company 
policy  ttiat  can  be  apfHled  down  the  line 
throogh  finance,  reesarch.  labor  relatione, 
etc  The  gaogrephlc  spilt,  for  instance,  vrtth 
aalee  headqtiartsis  la  one  city,  finance  and 
production  In  another— and  all  opentlng 
practically  autonomoualy — aefms  to  have 
been  dictated  by  personal  convenience  rather 
than  oorporate  ettclancy. 

Control  of  Beynolds  Metals  Co.  Is  firmly 
within  tha  famUy.  United  SUtea  FoU  Co. 
owns  51  percent  of  Reynolds  Metals  conunon, 
and  the  Reynolds  family  owns  75  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  United  States  Foil.  But 
Reynolds'  dividend  record  hsa.been  modest — 
only  014  minion  has  been  paid  out  since 
1041.  or  about  18  peroent  of  the  net  over  the 
past  19  jreare.  Oearly.  the  company  haa 
been  earefnlly  ran  wtth  a  view  to  protecting 
the  eqolty  of  the  stockholden,  famfly  and 
otharwlae.  and  all  tha  financing  slnoe  10S6 
haa  bean  done  out  of  earnings  and  on  tt*" 
sowed  luadaw   umer  this  policy,  the  vast  ez- 


paasloB  of  tho  eompaay.  aa 
brought  Beyaoldir  deb*  to  a  aurmnt  t^ure  at 
0370  mlUlea  aad  the  Iniareat  bivAsn  la  hsary. 
Many  think  that  a  aompaay  cf  BayaalA'  alae 
should  have  leaortad  t*  at  least  soma  equity 
financing.  H  Reynolds'  earnings  hold,  how- 
ever, it  hopee  to  ecale  down  Its  debt  by  0175 
mlUton  at  the  end  of  tha  decade,  with  stock- 
holdera'  equity  undiluted.  B.  8.  Beyaokta, 
St..  who  wanted  a  oompany  of  and  for  hla 
own,  moat  certainly  achieved  hJa  ends. 


CofTCf  Xhf^iT^R»imuT^M.  m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHRET 


m  TBM  SEITATB  OF  THB  UIOTED  STATES 
Momdmw.  Avomt  J.  19U 

Ml'.  HDMFHRE7.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  Local  No.  10  of  tbe  Amalga- 
mated  Lithographers  of  America.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  be  placed  in  the  Appendix 
of  theRjBCow). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  (mlercd  to  be  printed  ki  the 
RkooKB.  as  f«dlows: 


Amszaucavtd  LfrROoasnms  or 
AaoaicA,  Local  No.  10, 

St.  Puvl,  M*nn^  Juljf  21,  195i. 
Senator  Rvbsbt  H.  HuMFMaar, 
Senate  Office  BuUdinff, 

Wa^tn^ton,  D.  C. 

Dxsa  SnrsToa  Bumfhbst:  Beeeatly  at  the 

meeting  of  oor  local  composed  of  ¥^i»g  000 

members,    the    following    reeolution     was 

in  regard  to  the  hi^  tax  on  licensed 


"Wbereaa  the  tax  preaentty  tmpoaed  on 
dlstiUed  spirits  and  malt  beveragea  Is  at 
an  aUtlme  high: 

"Wliereas  a  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  ts 
levied  on  distilled  spirits  and  matt  Iiever- 
agea;  and 

"Whereas  said  tax  Is  proportionately  in- 
equitable m  relation  to  other  Caxahte  in- 
come; and 

"Whereas  said  tax  Is  a  fomi  of  sales  tax. 
completely  ignoring  the  sound  {otnciple 
of  ability  to  pay;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  tax  structure  Is  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  iKWtlegging  plus 
tiM  ained  evils  of  tax  evasion  and  other 
crimes:  Therefore  t>e  It 

"Reaolved,  That  the  memtietship  of  Local 
Ro.  10,  *»wigttTt>atA<i  Ltthograjdien  of  Amer- 
ica, gattiercd  at  a  regular  meeting  of  July 
18.  10S3.  Iiereby  urge  Congress  to  reduce  tbe 
excise  tax  on  liquor  to  06  per  gallon  and  on 
t>eer  to  07  a  liarrel: 

"That  copies  o€  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  aU  memben  of  mnneeota  del*> 
gatioo  in  the  United  Statee  Congress.* 
Ftateraally  yoiss. 

XDWABD  V.  DOKAHUC, 

Prttideut,  Local  No.  10. 


FMC:  A  Bdwaik 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 


or 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSEIfTATlVES 

Jfomfdy,  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.   WOLCXTTT.    Mr.   Bpeaker.   my 
«w«t1"r'^«>^*^  eoUeasue  from  Alahaiaa 


In 


1.  lit  in 


vliicli 

which 


of  his  re* 
of  tbeCdwain- 
a  question 
situation 
should  not  ronain  unanswered. 
*Ts  the  VtodexBl  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporatiao  In  dancer?**  I  know 
that  my  worthy  friend  from  Alahama 
would  not  intentlonally  lead  his  support 
to  any  statement  of  alletfed  facts  which 
might  have  been  actuated  by  animosity 
or  peBtieal  espedieBey  on  the  part  of 

The  answer  Is  sim|4y  this:  Tbe  Cor- 
poration  has  no*  been  in  danger  during 
its  entire  existence  aad  it  is  not  now. 
If  those  who  raise  the  qnestion  would 
seek  tbe  facts,  they  would  find  that  just 
tbe  contrary  is  true.  FDIC  is  stronger 
now  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cmrpora- 
tton  was  crested  in  1933  by  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  broad  Tision  and  wha 
had  primarily  in  mind  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health.  The  political  hurdle  was 
no  barrier  at  aU  f or  these  statesmen. 
Tbere  was  a  Job  to  be  done,  so  Senator 
Carter  Glass.  o<  Virginia.  Congressman 
Henry  SteagaU.  of  Alabama,  and  ooy  late 
Ulnstrioas  fHlfi'im  from  Mi^ilgaiK 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  got  tt  done. 

Under  its  bipartisan  board  of  directora, 
Pedval  Deposit  Insurance  Corptxratioa 
has  established  a  record  for  effldent  op- 
eration that  is  without  paraUeL  De- 
positor confidence  has  never  been  at  a 
higher  levri;  banks  have  never  been  bet- 
red  or  superrised;  the  hanking 
has  better  served  the  credit 
needs  of  our  thrlvinc  economy. 

It  is  unfwtunate  that  Mr.  Rixva 
AouU  seise  upon  the  change  in  status  of 
his  f eUow  alumnus  of  tiie  University  of 
Ai>ti«wf^^  Bnssell  D.  Miller,  to  impugn 
not  only  Mr.  Miner's  successor,  but  also 
tiM  big  New  York  City  banks  and  the 
myTi«ywM»^it  of  the  Corporation  itself. 

Tbe  dloe  of  treasurer  of  the  Cop* 
poration  waa  created  in  March  195L 
Mr.  Miller,  a  member  of  the  legal  staS 
of  Federal  Deix)6lt  Insurance  Cbrpora^ 
tion,  was  appointed  to  that  position. 

As  a  result  of  studies  and  recommeD- 
dations  of  the  General  Accounting  OlBce, 
and  in  the  interest  of  more  efBcie-.t  and 
economical  operations,  fiscal,  account- 
ing, budget,  personnel,  and  service  func-. 
tions  were  consolidated  in  July  1953  un- 
der a  newly  created  OBLce  of  Controller. 
To  fill  the  posttton  of  ecmtroUer,  the  Cor- 
poration recalled  Mr.  William  G.  LoefDer. 
a  certified  publie  accountant,  who  had 
been  fiscal  agent  and  cliief  acoountins 
ofBcer  for  the  CorpcMration  from  1933  un- 
til 1940.  when  he  left  to  become  comp- 
troller (^  Public  Housing  Administration. 

A  significant  comment  upon  Mr.  Loef- 
fler^  qualifications  was  made  by  fanner 
PubUc  H^i«ing  Commissioner  John  Tay- 
lor Egan  whoi  Loeffler  resigned  to  zetum 
to  FDIC: 

Mr.  LoeAer  haa  made  a  substantial  per« 
sonal  contribution  to  the  In^irovenMnt  of 
our  accounting  systems  and  procedurea. 
His  accomplishments  are  of  sudi  msgultude 
ttiat  it  U  wtth  a  real  eenee  of  loea  that  Z 
lir.  UMBar^ 


XCr.  Miller's  departure  Is  entirely  vol- 
untary, since  he  was  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rejoin  the  Corporation's  legal 
staff.  Mr.  Rams  deplores  tlie  chanse 
€B  tte  grouch  tl»at  Milkr.  daciac  his  a 
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Beyo^  tke  HUl? 


KZTSN8ION  OP  REBCARBB 

cm 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SHUFORO 


CAaoUMA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSBZNTATIVSB 

Monday.  August  Z,  2953 

Mr.  8UUFORD.  Mr.  Speftker,  I  widi 
to  place  in  the  Ricou  an  excellent  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Don  Shoemaker, 
editor  of  the  Ashevllle  Citizen,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Asheville.  N.  C.  This 
editorial  appeared  In  the  July  28.  1953. 
edition  of  that  paper : 

BSTOm  TRB  Huxt 
Just  aa  the  true*  agreunent  said  thej 
vuld.  the  guoM  fell  silent  on  tbe  Korean 
front  at  the  appointed  hour.  Up  to  the  last 
quarter  hour  artillery  and  mortar  fire  ttuahed 
tlu  rtarknws  with  arcs  of  Ught.  jabMag  tiers 
■H  IMto  In  the  oonTulatve  fits  ot  a  <lylng 
:,mac  drawing  blootV     Tlwa  thtn  was 


Qoaktant  do  In  16 
tug  op  ttie  deihuowit 

Par  tlie  reeotd,  I  aboold  Ukg  to  rsvlew 
tbtuB  facta: 

Fbrtti  Prior  to  the  act  of  1960.  tmum 
ment  provlalosis  of  FDIC  laglatotton  were 
eztremdy    eomplieated.    Aa   a   cooae- 
quence.  aome  banka  underpaid,  aome 
banks  ofvcrpud. 

Oecond.  Mr.  I<o<.fllef,  after  repeated  re- 
qoflsta.  finally  received  aatborlty  to  spot 
audit  the  asseasment  accounta  of  banka. 
Tbereafter.  tie  repeatedly  sougAit  per- 
mtalon  to  enforce  pasrment  of  additional 
aaseasments  found  due. 

Third.  Sven  before  ttie  on*the-«pot 
audits  were  inaugurated,  desk  audits  by 
lioefler^  staff  rectified  many  instam'eg 
of  undenwymait  and  of  overpayment  by 
insured  banks. 

IVnirth.  The  eollectScnis  received, 
which  Mr.  Rans  attributes  to  Mr.  Miller, 
resulted  largely  from  audits  Initiated 
while  Ur.  Loefller  was  fiscal  agent. 

nfth.  The  alleged  discrepancies  were 
no(t  limited  to  the  so-called  big  Mew 
Tortc  bankers.  Banks  large  and  sm^ 
to  every  section  of  the  Nation  had  mis- 
construed the  regulations  or  miscalcu- 
lated their  assessments.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  instance,  to  my  tjaawledgc. 
where  an  Insured  bank  wilfully  contrived 
to  evade  the  law. 

Sixth.  The  records  of  the  FDIC  show 
fhat  during  his  tenure  as  fiscal  agent, 
Mr.  LocOer  collected  $1,072,000,000  to 
assessments.  Furthermore,  controver- 
sial adjustments  during  this  period  aver- 
aged less  than  one-third  of  l  percent. 

Having  cited  these  facts.  I  ahoukt  like 
to  revoice  my  confidence  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  to  their  staff  selections. 
I  should  Bke  to  assure  the  110  minian 
depoaltors  to  insured  banks  that  they  are 
protected  by  a  corporation  that  has  not 
only  $1,400,000,000  to  assets,  but  also  a 
staff  that  is  determined  to  keep  those 
assets  just  as  safe  as  your  money  to  the 
Insured  banks. 

Is  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  danger? 

Absolutely  not  I 
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be  not 

It 
tratlBg 

What 


etTlUBat  lon% 
ecNintsr  aareh 


thing, 
gained? 

Hot 
fought 


At  MR>  hour  plus  a  few  seconds  the 
of  Oi%  (so  tt  Is  sseorded)   4>Ut 
wtttk  sounds  no  guk— <v  man.  were 
Mr*— oould  Imitate. 

an  oyer  after  S7  desperate,  trus- 
gsonths.    And  now— 

It  all  aboutr^   TM  us.  what 
4fterT    Is  this  a  10-mlnute  break  In 
march  to  destruetkm.  or  Is  the 
about  to  beglnt  What,  if  any- 
been  iMznadT  And  what  has  been 


foui^t 

ing 

gram 

ItseU 

rean 

of  the 
On 
write 
on  odn' 
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runnlni 
the 
out 
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III    wars — some   say   very   few — are 

»nsclou>l7  for  territory  or  trade  or 

transltary  advantage.    Ifany  are 

io  keep  one's  opponent  from  becom- 

mUftarlly  stranger,  leading  to  the  epl- 

**the  principal  cause  of  war  la  war 

Blatory  may  aecount  for  the  Ko- 

as  an  Incident  In  the  long  stnig- 

■ast  and  West  to  see  which  half 

i!$Tkled  world  emerged  the  stronger. 

other  hand,  the  moTlng  finger  may 

poUtlcal  grand  strategy  focuaed 

it4lnment  of  an  Ideology  and  that  tac- 

be  Lbjeet  was  to  prevent  the  orer- 

of  Japan  and  then  dominance  over 

Korea  Is  a  giant  fist  reaching 

fro^i  Asia;  who  works  Its  musclss.  doml- 

neutraHses  the  Orient. 
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CBAXXBraC 


a   different   explanation.    *In 

said  President  Usenhower  In 

I.  masterful  5  minutes  within  an 

the  truce  signing,  "we  have  ssen 

Nations  meet  the  challenge  of 

with  pathetic  words  of  pro- 

wlth  deeds  of  decisive  purpoee." 

too.  oould  call  It  flippantly  Tru- 

and  BssDhowerli  peace,  but  hls- 

be  guUty  of  a  misrepresentation. 

's  prsrtsrassnr  has  recorded 

agonlaMl  ovsr  the  proper  decision 

came  that  Iforth  Korea  had  at- 

ts  southern  neighbor,  the  ward  of 

Natlooa.    *^  turned  the  problem 

my  mind  In  many  ways,"  said  Mr. 

last  January,   "but  my   thoughts 

back  to  the  1930%— to  Man- 

Bhlneland — ^Austria — 

and.  fldaUy.  to  Itunlch."    Mr.  Usenhower 


churla-  Ethiopia — the  : 


lUs 


armiitlce 


history  also,  and  his  statement 
night  sasmsd  to  recoUect  the 
isknsssss  of  the  League  of  Na- 
'lie  Important  thing,  then.  Is  that 
hy  of  war  and  peace  In  Korea 
trotu.  the  main  stream  of  Ameri- 
can thlriklng — a  renunciation  forever  of  the 


(If 


Isolation  and  a  reaolve  that  col- 
afetlon  of  free  peoples  Is  the  only  hope 


n  a  real  sense  the  great  victory  in 
for  a  fnindple.    Too  few  naUons 
IMTtlelpiited     with     their    real     substance. 
Some,  iM  Ither  directly  nor  Indirectly  engaged, 
ol  structlonlsts.    hslf -proving    Napo- 
dlitum  that  It  Is  easier  to  fight  against 


las  emerged  in  8  years,  nevertheless. 

co(^tllnatlon  of  in<»«llty  and   power, 

the  basis  of  socceesful  political 

By  fits  and  starts  and  despite  much 

It  worked  In  Korea.    The  North 

I  males  were  decimated.    Red  China 

has  bum  sd  Ks  fingers  badly.    If  we  are  only 

1  tie  status  quo  ante  of  June  34.  1950, 

4*ve  denied  the  aggressor  his  objec- 


some  reason  to  believe  that  the 

U^lon.  too,  haa  been  chastened  by  the 

Korea.    Slnoe  1950  there  has  been 

overt  act  of  aggression.    In  recent 

he  Soviet  en4>lre  would  appear  to 

g  apart  at  the  seams.  In  East  Ger- 

Poland,  In  Ctascboslovakla,  In  Hun- 

perhi^M  in  Great  Russia  Itself. 

purge  Is  on. 


WHATircoer 

Is  anoibv  and  mordant  matter. 

Americana  are  aooounted  for,  our 

number  laore  than  26,000.    Ttoa 


price  In  treasure  has  ran  high  tato  tb»  Ml* 
Uoos.    TtM  war  set  Inllatkm  galloptag 
toe  It  tripled  def  enee  ezpandltares  and 
traeted  from  the  store  at  psaosMme  pro* 
ductlon. 

Questions  of  political  and  eoostttatleBal 
moment  nave  been  raised,  and  they  will  not 
die  shortly.  Mr.  TTuman  called  the  war  a 
police  action,  which  may  be  akin  to  calling 
a  domestic  rebellion  a  mere  riot.  Congreea, 
though  most  of  its  Members  st  first  greeted 
the  decision  to  go  into  Korea,  never  declared 
war.  The  shadows  of  constitutional  doubta 
have  not  been  dispelled  even  If  they  are 
ralaed  In  partial  Ignorance  or  mlstmderstand- 
Ing  of  our  obligation  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  war  also  helped  to  stir  a  vast  uneasi- 
ness about  domestic  security.  In  wartime 
we  are  conditioned  by  our  emotlotu  to  think 
In  terms  of  force  and  to  suspect  sny  non- 
conformity. There  was  certaliUy  reason 
enough  for  honest  apprehensions.  So  sk- 
perUy  did  some  politicians  trade  upon  hys- 
teria, however,  that  there  Is  also  reaaon  to 
look  to  our  traditional  liberties  once  the 
opportunity  offers. 

TXT  TO  com 

All  this  treata  of  the  Korean  war  as  thaigfc 
the  truce  signing  had  ended  aU  its  problems. 
In  truth,  this  is  but  the  conclxwlon  of  a 
chspter— perhaps  a  subchapter.  A  very  great 
deal  remains  to  be  faced  and  to  be  done. 

Pirst.  the  truee  must  be  eupervlsed.  Thla 
is  dlttcult.  even  on  a  minor  scale  such  aa 
the  4-year-old  uneasy  supervised  truee  In  the 
Middle  Cast  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  has  proved. 

Second,  there  must  be  an  orderly  exchange 
of  prisoners.  This  Issus  first  bloeked  the 
armistice  3S  months  ago.  At  any  time  tt 
oould  have  been  compromised  away  by  sae- 
riflclng  tbe  freedom  of  choice  of  ea- 
Communist  prisoners.  The  prseent  FOW 
terms  are  rather  vague  and  fraught  with 
calculated  rlak.  It  must  be  the  object  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  Statea  to 
assure  the  political  welfare  of  each  oun  held 
^ptive.  and  of  both  sides  (including  the 
wuth  Koreane)  to  re^Mct  the  Indian  poU»> 
Ing  of  this  operation  without  Incident. 

Finally,  a  confoenoe  wlU  have  to  be  held 
within  90  days  to  "settle  through  negotia- 
tion the  questJotu  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Korea,  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Korean  queetlon."  aiul  so 
forth.  Then  we  must  seek  by  peaceful  mof^ns 
to  achieve  what  neither  side  could  bring 
about  by  force — ^tbe  unification  of  Korea.  It 
may  weU  be  impossible,  but  it  is  clear  now 
that  it  cannot  be  done  by  any  force  presently 
available. 

Ain>  MOW  THB  nnvwm 

The  future  poees  bigger  questions.  Are  we 
going  to  relax.  characterlsUcally,  with  the 
end  of  the  shooting?  We  did  in  1945,  bring- 
ing the  boys  home  in  unconscionable  haste. 
Are  the  Internal  troubles  of  Russia  *«d  the 
restive  satellites  evidence  of  a  Soviet  break- 
up? Every  sort  of  rumor  of  covert  weakness 
and  every  overt  peace  appeal  confused  the 
diabolical  power  of  Nasi  Germany  up  to 
September  1939— when  Hitler  stniek  with 
stunning  fury.  Will  Communist  sggmssion 
only  draw  a  deep  breath  and  billow  forth 
again? 

No  one  knows  the  answers.  What  we  do 
know  Is  that  for  the  first  time  in  nuMlem 
history  the  coUectlve  action  of  half  a  hun- 
dred nations  denied  an  aggressor  his  pleas- 
lue.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  United 
SUtes,  the  sleepy  giant  who  liked  to  stir 
only  when  the  enemy  was  mounting  his 
doorstep.  Is  awake  and  is  mobilising  the 
free  world.  What  we  do  know  la  that  an 
Imperfect  world  organlxatlon  somehow  wss 
held  together  to  apply  moral  censure  (which 
was  the  whole  civUiaed  world's)  and  miu- 
tary  power  (which  was  largely  oura)  to  aa 
•ggression  in  a  quaint  and  distant  laad 
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ones  familiar  only  to  missionaries,  diplomats, 
and  global  strategists  of  whom  in  each  in- 
stance thers  were  too  few. 

What  we  may  as  well  realise  as  a  psople, 
finally,  la  that  a  frse  America  Is  always  a 
threat  to  tyranny  axul  an  example  to  world 
order;  that  our  rich  natural  heritage  and 
our  industrial  and  agricultural  might  are 
the  thrloe-tested  envy  of  all  peoples,  and 
thiis  always  In  jsopardy.  large  or  small: 
^nti  that  for  all  our  lives  there  will  come 
tests  and  nmHwiges  to  tola  might,  this  free- 
dom, which  have  galvanised  a  world  at  the 
like  mlmltd  and  which  can.  if  they  will,  lead 
modem  man  out  of  his  chains  of  superstl- 
tion  and  want  and  fear  of  the  deadly,  scien- 
tific destruction  which  his  genius  for  self- 
•   annlhllatloii  haa 


So  let  «s  say  a  prayer  for  mankind,  strug- 
gling upward  to  a  world  of  law,  and  for  the 
United  Statea  which  waa  ealled  by  destiny  to 
provide  the  lever  of  Its  strength  and  its  free 
Instttuttons.  Perh«i>s  the  dawn  Is  Just  orer 
the  nest  hllL 


Report  to  Ae   People  ef  the  Secoud 
CoBfresskmal  Districf  of  WiscouiB 

XZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

BOH.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wncowBDi 
III  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATXVIB 

Monday.  Aainwt  J.  195$ 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  tochide  herewith  my  fifth  annual 
report  to  tbe  veofiiA  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Wisconsin.  In  the 
4  «ynin***<^«^iy  preceding  years  I  pre- 
pared reports  on  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance records  for  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  similar  oomi^latlon  for 
the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress  com- 
Irtete  to  the  date  of  stoe  die  adjournment 
on  August  3. 

Voting  record,  1958 


B]^means  of  newsletters  and  confer- 
ences »>^«f>«^gHft^»t  i^tk  district  during 
congressional  recesses,  I  have  attempted 
to  inform  my  constituents  and  report  to 
them  on  my  stewardship  as  ttieir  Rqure- 
sentotive  to  Washington.  This  voting 
r^jMTt  la  to  keeptog  with  my  purpose  of 
keeping  the  people  of  my  district  as  fully 
informed  aa  posslhle  on  congressional 
issues. 

It  is  »  complete  record.  It  is  not  a 
hand-pidced  nst  of  a  few  so-called  key 
votes  compiled  by  some  lobbyist,  pres- 
mxxt  wcoap,  at  poHtlual-campaign  com- 
mittoe.  The  whcde  record  is  there  to 
oonciae  form  ,tor  the  peoi^e  to  exuntoe 
and  evahwte  for  themselves. 

If  more  complete  totormatton  on  any 
measure  considered,  or  an  explanatton 
of  any  partiwilar  vote  is  desired  I  shall 
be  glad  to  respond  to  such  requests. 


10 

11 
u 
is 

14 
U 
1« 
17 

IS 

19 

90 

a 


a 

M 
IS 

as 
s 


n 


u 
ss 

S8 


39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
«4 


Jsa. 
..do. 

r«b. 


.  do 

Feb.  19 

...da.— 

Feb.  38 


Mar.  10 

Mar.  11 


Mst.  17 

-do. 

..do 

Mar.  IS 

Ms*.  19 


QUUf  Ufll  CBn  ^^^ 

KlMtliSi  of  Speaker  (MASrat, 


nmomm,Wk> 
nAetofiM 
by  (ouOtDtiaiisi  maloritT,  of  Menbm  of  1  Hi 


H  B  tVTttontaKltbeBeaiwariMttanAeto/ieiOteApr.  I,  l«86,aiMpcrMiUiivtlirPR«dmttorMViaoiuaovmi^^ 

—        ofCofimsB.    OTiMrt,  300  to  >.) 

--"  witkl 


vetoed 


Mar.  S 

1 


_-ds- 


.„de. 

Apt. 


we    DjBg    ^§o    tBM'  «m«— ——_  ^i_      _— _^--^ _ 

h!  R.  BS2.  pUdM*temponr7  lin''ti»Vr'*  on  tbe  number  of  officers  Krvlni  on  active  duty'in  Uie  arined  aervleei  (revMon  of  the  Dsvli  rUcr). 

MSSSto'weomS  H.  J.  Urn.  l«B.inilcii  lutri—  FHA  tntelHiwisaiwi  BSthailiatlua>y>l<0,flOa,OOD,  with  laaliaBllMii  iiHis  limym.  Isn  liiillin 
tDtmst.stBO«te«»eedtWeaaB|MldbalaDee.    (lUfeetod,  70  to  sa.) 

M^MD™le  iBmmmi'E/nVu7i,'io'mMeiii'pi^  »^  ^  sdaUttMl  «e  tbeUaHa'ss  s 

H.  B.  S57B,  to  eosldc  tbe  people  of  Hawaii  to  form  a  eoDsUtqUon  sad  state  govemment  and  be  admitted  to  the  Union  ass  state.   (Taaacid,  274 
totm.) 


H.  /. »««.  m  pfwIMrH  tbst  ReofcaakatlBR  FIbr  No.  I  •'MS,  iMI  tototdteetiedya 
BBtiBint orf Health, IdnostioB,  and  Welfare hi»ded  by  a Beereta^of^Wnet  ^tot. 
WeUea,  when  ewifaeBee  Kftart  ob  H.  B.  30M.  M  aspptavealal  sppr^jrfatiaiis  biS. 


af 
»lto86.) 


Apr.  M 
..do. 

Apr.  Sr 

Apr.  SS 
..do 

May  • 


._do— . 
MST  It 

_do 


Nsl  1  utMSBi  a  De- 

redea,  when  ewifaaBee  wwwt  ob  H.  B.  30n.  HI  asppMBcacM spar^jmmis  oia,  jiaamjcmwmmm*m,  wpiiywi  Baiai  Electdfleation  loso 

aotltoriaationa  by  tl5,000,ODorbut  tramfcr  tlO.OOO/W)  to  reral  tOiihmm  leaiia  profiMn.    (Wjjartad,  166  to  IW.) 

M^ti,  elwu  ouufaMM^  lepeiit ee  H.  B.  3063. Sd lappl^aiilal  nnsmsJatiani  Ml, andet onnridwaHnn.  toincnasamni  tolephwif  lasassothsri- 
Btini  by  tlOja»,0a0.    (Bejected.  171  to  174J - ^ 

25S«ri?iwinmit  H'iL'iiii'to'oon^^  navlgaWe  waters  wlthto  State  boeadaries.  sad 

to  peevlda  far  we  and  eootrolof  aaki  Irnda  and  leauuxees.    (Bofeeled,  108  to  333.)  .  ._^  ...  .  ,.       .^__.         ,. .^^.^  ^ 

H.B^k  to  eooflrm  Mid  eatriiliih  tbe  titles  of  Uw  States  to  laiKls  beoeatta  nsvicBbia  walert  witUa  State  boimdBCiii;  and  to  p 

■■  ij-'j-ij  ^ ^■faf  feffwlii «imI  rMMOfcM.     fP^nod  286  to  MB*) 

nTB.'sMatoCTtendfarayearttbeperitwidiirWwhfcbiericakaialiwrt^  (Paaaed, 

Modim  toieeemmtt  H.  R.  4004.  providing  far  national  banks  to  fomiah  Bat  of  stet^boklOT  to  eoiitoiBw  si  •n^s  iqw  wWMt,  fci  Mao  of 

MMiMiflUng.    (B«lectod.7»toa38L> 
Qaonm  caB. ............. ..—....--•. 


FlCSEBt, 

Martin. 

Ay* 
No. 

Aye; 
Ay» 

NoL 

Present 
Me. 

Ay» 


Abant. 


Ay«k 
Aya. 
Now 

Piestnt. 

No. 

AySL 
Aye. 

No. 


.do. 


\i^ftufiiiaaiMiM,'wi^iagUufeaoa^to  antliaciu  Uia  start  of  31^000  pi^ito 
»sfM«itodtafaMoa,l^te^^  "'~ 


rrrrr 


in  1S04  taoal  ysar.    (Rejettod.  1S7  to  SM.) 

Qnoriun  call ---- 

h!b.  I48t  to  WOTlde  pri«»  »aptiort  St  00  pereeat  sf  psrity  far  MSI 

n^m  laStell  "-"-^  "  '-^  aatlMifatotaMBe«d  of  ConaiiriencaofttisDiBtdct  of  Colombia  to  astablUidsylicliteBTtos 
Dtitriot.fl»tlngMitb(»ity  for  CM^  year  kistead  of  Jnot  1063.    (Affead  toaOOtoOaj 


allot- 
iatbe 


Qaorom 

laOtloB  to  reoonnnn  H 


it  of  interter  apprapriatlaa  Ml,  widi 

-Hv-v.  (BejecSad,l«7toait> 


Poirestzaos- 


DepartniBt  of  Interior  appr  _  

mttskn  Unea.  and  certain  Bonneville  Power  Admlntatrattoe  praiatOi.    (B«|ijlImI,  M7  to  nt> 
Mottonto  rei^lnmtt  H.  B.  4W4.  maktoc  apprepriattoM  far  the  »W»toaintool8tot^  Jertfa^asd 
of  those  departmmtt  to  toratinoteewptoywiHof  any  o«e«eroBipJ^sa  whMsvsf  hs*ell  dean 

IntaestooftheUnltadStolM.    (Asreed  to.  ISI  to  10a>                              ,_                   ^       .•..,.    n 
jj  fT^Hy^^w^f  «pr,«rrttk«igAii  PeprtnuHm  of  State.  Joitlee.  and  Commerce.    (Paaaed  344  to  5) 

S!tuaM!miAbi'ibi,9i,h^^^'Liiaiiii  io'iiiA^'r^Ai^iiiiMaiiix'ii'i^^  CottUiintal 

'Sbeit.    (Psand.^MO toM.) „^ 


ocsdviaableintbe 


H.  Bai  JM,  pitrvfcltas  far  Honae  agreement  to  Senate  amendmento  toH.  B.««..whleb  amendaa^ 


rnlted  Ststaa  over  tbe  national 

Qoomm  call.... 

cla 


of  tbe  seabed  of  the  Gontinental  Bbeifi 


Ktor^Miendnimrtoli'SLfiaJimak^ 

_ppivliled  far  acrtonltnni  oonaervtIeH  pa;pB«nta.    (Bejeetod,  ISO  to  3MJ      ,  -^  .    ,_ 

hTil  8B7.  -»fc*i^  approprlatkHis  far  tbe  Department  of  Acrieottarc;    (Fsased,  384  to  19 


nOBiSOOulOO  to  $MO,000,000  tbe  Itands 


48 

40 

» 
U 


Jons   1 


Jua» 


F^rfty  amendmani  "toJBLR"  lom,  "maktn«  appropdatlont  tor  the 


the  fkmds  sBoested  far 


iToBjrty  am 

Motion  toiecMnmirCXnioi  n»gy  aw^  far  the  Depattaento 


of  Lahsr 

fAmedta. 
lAher  and  Health,  K^ 
107  to  SOS.) 


.by 
toMB:> 

and  Walfam,  with  instracttona  to 


Piesnut. 
No. 

Present. 

Now 

Aye. 

Present. 
No. 

N« 


Aye. 
Aye. 
Ayew 
Present. 


fevnaae  hy  130,000,000  the  amoost  adbeaM  Ihr  eenstraetlBH  of  hospHsli.    (BetectodjlW  to  JOS 

46  --  «i«      f   H_  n  I1M\J'— ^*^  vpnnr1a^*~'T  *■"  "^  n«pMini«Hnt«  of  lAbor.  and  Health.  BdnesnoH.  and  w 

47  May  Jf7'   QaoniBOu — . 


(PaMd.saBto9. 


Mo^'to^idiuttCii^itl^'MQiVmmm  wCto  dlkwrove  BeonsaliatlaB  Man  No.  3, 

sa^ttoa  totha  DepagtHfaof  tgrimlbira     (BaJnntod,  UStoaSLj 

QnommoUl..... ~ — — — 

do- ' 


Aya. 

No.. 
Me. 
Aye. 


Pieaoit. 
NO. 


-r 


Present. 
«.. '  Piesent. 
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BoO- 

No. 


'r ' 


M 
06 

M 

67 

n 

SB 
60 
ftl 
82 
«3 
64 
65 
«6 

«7 
68 
6» 
70 

71 
77 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
7» 

ao 


n 


85 

•6 

•7 
W 
80 
90 

n 

92 

83 

M 

86 


88 

r 

88 

88 
MO 

101 
102 

MB 

104 
lOS 

106 

107 
108 
108 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

lis 
m 

117 
118 
U8 

1» 
121 
122 

123 


IHte 


Jana  15 


June  u 

Jane  16 
June  18 

...do—. 
...do 

..do.-.. 
June  10 
..do.... 
June  22 
June  23 

.do 

June  34 
June  29 
...do. 

June  7n 
June  27 

...do 

...do iL 

June  39 
June  30 
July  1 
July  2 
...do 

...do.... 
Jnly  7 
do 


July    8 
...do.... 


Johf     9 
...do 

...do 

...do 

July  10 
...do 

...do. 

July   13 

...do 

July   U 

...do 


July  16 

July  17 

July  20 

July  21 


...do. 

..do 

-do..-. 

July  22 
..do.... 

Joly  28 
-.do.-.. 

..do..-. 

July  24 
July  27 

—do 

July  38 

—do. 

—do- 

—do. 

—do. 

..do 

July  28 
.-do 

Jnly  31 
..do 

..do 

..do 

—do 

...do 

▲og.    1 
..do 


Motion  to  reoommit  H.  R.  5406.  extension  for  1 
beishlp  of  U.  S.  Tarifl  Commiasion  from  0 
(Rejected.  186  to  215.) 

H.  R.  5496.  to  extend  for  1  ymr  the  aathorlty  o 
Tmrlfl  Commiasion  froni  9  to  7.    (Passed.  363  U 

Quomm  call 


'  wir  anthority  of  Preaident  to  enter  Into  reciprocal  trade  acreements.  and  inerea.<«in«  the  mem- 
Lo  7,  with  inatractions  to  strike  out  provisioa  of  Tarifl  CommiMion  mrmbersblp  tncreaie. 


Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  8890.  ad  independen ; 

inTestisate  nou'SeiiUK  euuueoted  veterans' 
H.  R.  8600.  ad  independent  oCBees  appropriattoa 
H.  Res.  302  proTidlnic  lot  the  conatdcntkiB  of; 

(Agreed  to,  340  to  36.) 

Quomm  call 

do 


oflloee  appropriation  bill  strikinK  out  langaa<»  authodting  the  Veterans'  Admlnistnaioo  to 
sUlements  of  inability  to  pay  for  treatment  and  hospitalisation.   (Agieod  to.  117  to  19T.) 

)ai.    (Passed.  304  to  2) .. — 

waiving  points  of  ordor  a^inst  B.  R.  S710,  extending  tiic  mutual  security  program  ftir  1  yMr. 


aol 


H.  R.  9718.  esteoding  the  mutual  aerarlty  prografn  for  1  year,  and  aothorlxing  85,000,000,000  new  funds  tor  that  purpose. 
Quorum  oaU .. 


...do 

H.  R.  9SS9,  to  prvrtde  tm 

Qoorom  call - -. 


ori,000,000  torn  ofprlce-flapportwbaat  to  Pakistan.    (Piased.  110 to  78) ..... 


do. 


Motion  to  reoommit  H.R.  6738,  vUehestabUsbei  a  3-man  comm  la»tnn  to  dispose  of  38  Oovenuncpt-owned  synthetic  nibber  hcUIUsa.    (lUJscfd, 

58  to  317.) 
Quorum  eall.... .■.■■■..... 


.do. 


>  o, 


R.  Res.  295.  diaappiuvlng  Reorganlfation  Plan 
Conference  report  on  H.  R.  4654.  providing  for 
Thomas  rider  limiting  leave  accrual.    (Adopted 

Quorum  call 

do 

—.do 

do. 


Motion  to  reoommit  H.  R.  9009,  Department  of 

to  230.) 

H.  R.  S009,  Department  of  Defense  appropriatim 
Quorum  call 
do 


.do. 


Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  6173,  provldhig  thad 
administrative  expenses  shall  be  used  to  estab^sh 
be  returned  to  States;  to  limit  use  of  esoe 
State  fund  meets  specified  requirem^ts.    (Rej^i 

Quorum  call 


ro 


Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  5898.  to  extend  until 

return.    (Rejected.  127  to  375.) 
H.  R.  5808.  to  extend  until  Dec.  31, 1963,  the 

Quorum  call 

(>(mier«ioe  report  on  H.  B.  6710,  to  extend  the 

Quorum  caU 

Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  6300.  supplemental 

eational  activities  from  160,000,000  to  t80,000.i 

lorum  call 


r 


Res.  362.  disapproving  Recvganisatioa  Plan 
agency  to  be  known  as  tha  U.  8.  InJonnation 
Quorum  call 


conlt  rence 


Motion  to  ooncor  in  Senate  anrendment  to 

sUting  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 

379  too.) 
Motion  to  concur  in  Senate  amendtrent  to  conf«#vnce 

to  provide  $12,500,000  for  J^ederal  aid  to  airport  i. 
Motion  to  concur  in  provisions  in  conference  rep<  it 

stmction  of  new  public  housing  unite  during  1864 
Motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report  on  H 

82,700.000  to  the  agreed  amount.    (Rejected.  13' 

uorum  call 


§' 


Rea.  347.  providing  for  the  consideration  of.  an  1 
Agreements  Extension  Act.    (.\dopted.  219  to 

Motion  to  reoommit  H.  R.  5894,  to  amend  the 
(Agreed  to.  242  to  161.) 

Quorum  call 


Aog.    8 


Motion  to  reoommit  conference  report  on  H.  R. 

struetion  Finance  (Torporation  to  stop  operatink 
H.  Rea.  217,  creating  a  special  committee  to  oondt 

zations  which  are  exempt  troax  Federal  income 
Quorum  eall 
...do 


H.  Rea.  3S3,  providing  for  the  oQnsklentkm  of  H 

to  152.) 
QtxMiimcall 


Motion  to  reoonunit  H.  R.  6481.  to  aottaoriae  the 
H.  R.  6481.  to  authorlxe  the  issuance  of  217,000 
Quorum  call 


IdeDtlflcation  and  result  of  voto 


the  President  to  enter  Into  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  increasing  the  membership  oi  V.  B. 
35.) 


(Pajnd,380toM8). 


6  relating  to  Departn  cnt  of  Defimse.    (Re}eeted.  108  to  3S5) 

mption  of  higher  executive  ofDcrrs  Irum  Annual  and  Skk  Leave  Act  and  repealing  ao-eaUsd 
280  to  66.) 


Defense  appropriations  biU;  to  increase  the  Air  Force  fiiads  by  81,300.000,080.    (Rejected,  181 
bai,  $34,400,000,000.    (Passed,  386  to  0) 


the  execoB  of  eoDections  from  Federal  unemptoyment  tax  over  unemiiioynient  oompematioa 
h  and  maintain  a  $300,000,000  resrrve  available  for  advances  to  the  Elates,  with  remainder  to 
to  payment  of  unemployment  oomjiensalion  and  delay  rei>ay  ment  of  advances  to  Slates  until 
ted.  03  to  202.) 


const  net  hn 


U.  R.  6064  to  provide  lor  additional  emergency  aiaistance  (emerfency  ktani^  feed  and  seed  in  disaster  areas)  to  iarmers  and  stockmen.    (Passed. 

387  to  4.)  ^  ^^ 

Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  4361,  aathorixing 

remedial  works  to  preserve  the  scenic  beaaty 
H.  R.  4351,  authorising  construction  of  addition4l 

to  preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls 
Quorum  call 


of  additional  power  facilities  on  the  Niagara  R I  ver  by  private  companita,  and  authorising 
Niagara  Falls  as  provided  in  treaty  with  Canada.    (Rejerfed.  130  to  254  ) 
I  power  facilities  on  the  N'agara  River  by  private  companies,  and  authorising  remedial  works 
\a  provided  in  treaty  with  Canada.    (Passed.  262  to  120.) 


)ec.  31, 1058,  the  so-called  excess-profits  tax.  with  instructkns  to  cfaMOfe  the  base  period  rate  of 

so-c^IIed  excess-profits  tax.    (Paased,  326  to  77) .. . . ....__. 

liuttiai  seoDrity  progrun'to  ibioa^ 

ai  propriations  bfli,  with  instructions  to  increeLV  the  funds  for  International  information  aiid  adn- 
OfO  and  remove  language  providing  for  reduction  in  employees.    (Rejected,  154  to  at4.) 


Me.  8,  which  provides  tor  reorganitatioo  of  foreign  information  (unctioos  aad  cnaiuoa  of^naw 
i  gency.    (Rejected.  11  to  310.) 


rrport  on  H.  R.  4074,  Departments  of  State,  Janice,  and  Commerce  appropriattons  NB. 
[ToDununist  Chinese  govenmient  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  L'nited  Nations.    (Agreed  to, 

—  report  on  H.  R.  4074,  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  appropriations  bcn. 

instead  of  $1,500,000  as  provided  by  House.    (Rejected,  IflO  to  230.) 

on  H.  R.  4663, 1st  tndep«>ndent  oSlces  appropriatioo  bill,  limiting  the  oommencemeot  of  ooB- 
im  flseal  year  to  30,000.    (Agreed  to,  230  to  161.) 

R.  5376,  making  appropriations  lor  Army  civU  functions,  with  Instructions  to  oonllere«  to  add 
'to  352.) 


R.  0301.  making  apprivriaUoiu  of  84.300,000,008  of  new  nwney  and  |1.800,000,000ofoarryover  (or  n^^ 

to  llo.) 

can 


•).    CPMMd. 


1 1  waiving  points  of  order  against,  and  limiting  amendments  to  H.  R.  8894.  ameBdlfli' Um  Tnide 
Agreements  Kxteoslon  Act  primarily  to  afford  greater  pro*ectiao  to  domcatlc  proeeduna. 


Trade 


1141.  to  ersato  the  SmnU  Bosineas  Administration,  to  strike  out  title  I,  which  reqniiea  Recon- 
*-  in  60  days,  and  liquidate  assets  completely  by  June  ]9.',4.     (Rejected,  l«l  to  jas  ) 
t  an  taiTesti^tioaof  educational  and  philanthropic  Ibundaticns  and  other  gomDanble  omnl- 
Uiation.    (Adopted,  300  to  168.)  ^^ 


B.  8181  to  aatboris*  the  imiaaoe  of  317,000  vcdal-quote  immigxatin  Vteju'  Ufiwd  to,  8M 


asoanoe  of  317,000  spedal-qaote  immigration  visas.    (Rejected.  188  to  222) 
a^ecial-quoU  tmmigratkn  visas.    (Paased,  321  to  185) ZZL. 


Motion  to  recommtt  H.  R.  6016,  making  agricoltAral  oommodltlea  owned  by  Ckmmodlty  (Credit  CornntVtinn'itWiWM^'ty  ihl" ij^^Lm^*  *:.'i:^Li' 

in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  relief  require!  Qcnts  of  peoples  friendly  to  the  United  States.    (Rejected,  82  to  321.)  ^^ 

Quonnn  eall. 


Motion  to  reoommit  the  conference  report  aa  H.  1 

ment  to  Senate  amendment  which  added  $2ll,(t)0, 
Conference  report  on  H.  R.  6301,  making  appropr  btkns 

Q'jorum  call 

B^.otion  to  reoommit  H.  R.  6672,  to  increase  the 

increase  to  the  period  of  Aug.  1, 1083,  to  Dec.  81, 
H.  R.  6672.  to  increase  the  statutory  debt  Umlt 

Quorum  can 

H.  Res.  361,  providtaig  for  tbe  oonsiderathw  of 

certain  taxes  imposed  by  mnnicipaiitiea.    (At 
Motion  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  to  H, 

authority  to  diamias  ooper-grade  emptoyeea  wiLhout 

147  to  180.> 


tatutory  debt  Mmlt  of  the  United  SUtes  from  8275.000,000.000' to'»bl666,OoiioOO^'toiimi 
of  the  United  States  from  8376,0001000,000  to  8200,000,000,000.    (Passed,  239  to  188) 


6301  to  the  committee  of  conference  withlnstmetions  to  the  fflviagers  to  tn'sM  ooon  dtaame^' 
>,000  to  the  bin.    (Rejected,  103  to  300.)  — -•-.  w  u.«.t  upi»  o—giw 

for  the  matnal  security  appropriatkait.    (Agreed  to,  ST  to  188) „ 
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dw  itod ^tolff)™**  ***  withholding  by  the  Federal  (lovernment bom  wai^'of onirio^*^' 

:.  B^nno,  supplemental  appropriatkms  bin,  which  gives  Director  of  F.  8.  laibrmatkn  Agency 

""«  caose  nntU  Jan.  1.  1054,  so  tong  as  Veterans  Preference  AcU  not  vtohted.    (Agreadto, 
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lUsolaiieu  m  Vtteruu'  Traidhf  Pa88cd 
by  lliBB«8ola  VocaBoaal  AgriaUlirt 
iMlractart  A88«ciatwa 


KZTENSION  OP  REICARK8 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMniRET 

ovitiinraaocA 

Of  THS  SBKATB  OP  TBM  TJKTTED  &TATK8 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHRE7.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  resolutions 
endorsed  by  the  Minnesota  Vocational 
Agriculture  Instructors  Association  at  its 
annual  conference  at  Duluth.  Minn.,  on 
June  11.  IMS.  reffardlng  veterans'  train- 
ing  be  placed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBcoKS,  as  follows: 

ICDnraaoTA  Yccanomu. 
AancQLSoaB  Imwbpuic—  AaaocuTSOir, 

Julg  29,  1953. 
Bon.  BuBimi  BT7i8PRur« 
Benate  Pott  Oglee. 

WmsMngton.  D.  O. 

Dbab  Bat:  Tba  foUowtng  rMolutlons  re- 
g«itlli«  Pubne  Law  660  mttm  prMcntod  by 
tlM  ▼•terans'  training  eommlttae  of  tba 
innnaaot*  Vocational  Agrleultura  Xnatruc- 
ton  Aaaodatlon  and  ware  endonad  by  the 
ICVAIA  at  tta  antiiiai  oonf eranoa  at  Diiltith. 
IClnn..  June  11.  1068: 

*fenoa.i7Tioir  i 

•TXriMraaa  tha  Vatcrana'  Adminlatratlon 
through  ragulatlon  13,0tl  (B)  (4)  (a)  In  da- 
fimng  PttbUe  Law  680  baa  daelared  that  a 
vataran  la  not  antltlad  to  training  undar  tha 
law  U  ha  *U  now  auoeaaafully  oparating  or 
tn  tlM  teaannahin  past  baa  oooduetad  a  farm 
operation  g'wti**'  In  eharactar  to  that  for 
which  tha  lOP  eouraa  to  dealgnad  ta  qualify 
blm.'  And  wharaaa  tha  intarpr*tfttion  of  thla 
ragulatkm  baa  craatad  dllBcultlaa:  Ba  It 

"Jieaolped  by  jrtwneaota  Fooattonol  AgrU 
euUiira  !n$truetor$  Aatoeiation.  That  Con- 
graaa  ba  requaatad  to  clarify  the  raaponalbU- 
Ity  for  eraluatlon  of  prerloua  training  by 
■aalgnlng  auch  reaponslblllty  to  State  De- 
partmanta  at  Kdueatkm  upon  raconunanda- 
tlon  from  local  advlaory  eommlttaa. 
"aiaoLTTnoM  8 

'Be  tt  reooJred.  That  the  IfVAIA  endorsee 
companion  raaolutlon  to  B.  B.  2878.  8Sd 
Congreaa,  lat  awilnn.  a  blU  to  poatpoiw  re- 
duction of  education  and  training  allowancaa 
to  on-tha-farm  tralnaaa  tinder  the  Veterans' 
Baadjustmant  Att****"^  Act  of  1953  for  12 
months  to  allow  completion  of  the  first  crop 
year  or  animal  cycle.** 

We  hope  that  you  will  give  consideration  to 
thaaa  qtiaatlona. 

Sincerely.  

gecretary-TreiUttrer. 


RcdKliM  •£  Pcrtouel  fai  Voice  tf 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  miTADA 

m  -ntm  ssrf  atb  op  tbx  umrKD  btatbs 

Monday.  August  3, 19S3 

Ur.   McCARRAN.    Mr.   President.   I 
haye  addressed  a  letter  to  the  head  of 


the  United  States  Information  Agency 
with  respect  to  contemplated  reductions 
of  personnel  in  the  Voice  of  America. 
Prankly,  I  am  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pect that  cuts  may  be  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  sharply  reduce  the  efficiency 
and  impact  of  broadcasts  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, the  Iron  Curtain  coimtries.  and  to 
China.  My  letter  to  Mr.  Streibert  asks 
for  information  on  this  subject. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  of 
this  request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Streibert 
may  be  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoait 
as  follows: 

Amnrar  8,  1968. 
Mr.  T^sodou  SranBOtT. 

Director.     United    States    Information 
Agencjf,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ida.  SiSuaEsr:  It  has  been  reported 
that  propoaed  redVietlon  In  personnel  in  the 
Voice  of  America  wlU  hit  hardeat  at  the 
language  branches  and  desks  handling  broad- 
casts to  the  n.  S.  8.  B..  China,  and  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries. 

For  Instance,  it  has  been  reported  that 
personnel  cuts  contemplated  cover  12  out 
of  36  dealing  with  broadcasts  tn  the  Czech 
language,  14  out  of  28  dealing  with  broad- 
casts in  the  Bungarian  language.  18  out  of 
26  dealing  with  broadcasts  In  the  Polish 
language,  IS  out  of  89  dealing  with  broad- 
casts in  the  Btisslan  language,  and  11  out 
of  23  dealing  with  broadcasts  In  Cantoneae. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  is  reported,  contem- 
plated cuts  cover  only  4  out  of  48  on  the 
preaent  staff  of  the  Chief  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  only  2  out  of  29  in  the  Controller's 
Offlce.  and  only  8  out  of  35  In  Plana  and 
Development,  and  only  IS  out  of  318  In  the 
Mew  TorlE  Technical  Paclllty. 

I  find  It  hard  to  credit  theae  reports,  for 
It  wotild.  of  course,  be  extremely  shortsighted 
to  make  U^  cuts  In  such  a  way.  In  fact.  It 
wculd  be  Indefensible  to  cut  the  working 
personnel  and  thereby  reduce  the  eSlciency 
of  the  broadcasts  to  these  ootmtrles.  while 
hardly  touching  the  admlntotratlve  and  su- 
pervlaory  level. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  facta  in  this  re- 
gard, and  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
furnish  me  with  a  table  showing  the  pres- 
ent stalling  pattern,  the  ntunber  of  persons 
to  be  cut.  and  the  number  of  persons  to 
remain  with  respect  to  broadcasts  In  each  ot 
the  foreign  languagea  Indicated;  and  also 
the  preaent  staffing  pattern,  the  number  of 
peraons  to  be  cut,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  remain  on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  In  the  contnSler's  of- 
fice. In  plans  and  development,  and  In  tha 
Mew  York  technical  facility.  I  shotild  like  to 
have  also  a  breakdown  showing  the  cost  of 
all  broadcasts  in  each  of  the  languages  men- 
tioned, and  showing  also  the  coat  of  salarlea 
In  the  administrative  group,  L  e.,  the  staff  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Voice  of  America,  the  con- 
troller's offlce,  and  plans  and  development. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  In  the 
process  of  curtailment  of  <^>eratlons  and 
reduction  of  personnel  In  view  at  reduced 
btidget.  It  should  be  specifically  provided 
that  no  decrease  be  allowed  in  the  preaent 
broadcasting  time  (In  hours  and  mlnutea) 
to  the  U.  S.  8.  B..  to  China,  and  the  Iron 
Cintaln  countries,  and  that  reduction  of 
personnel  of  the  lioiguage  branchea  and 
deaks  carrying  such  broadcasts  be  limited  to 
only  that  which  can  be  attained  without  any 
curtailment  of  time  or  reduction  In  efficiency 
In  such  broadcaata. 

Tour  own  views  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter would  Interest  ma  greatly.  IX  you  would 
care  to  state  them. 

Kindest  regarda. 
Sincerely. 

PAtMoCAnasr. 


RtT.  Outfles  G.  HaMitmi:  Missfatipprg 
Rml  Miiiister  of  tW  Yew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  admnaoTA 

DC  IBB  SKNATB  op  TBM  UNITED  STATK3 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  article 
from  the  July  29. 1953.  issue  of  the  Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar  announcing  the  ae« 
lecUon  of  my  very  good  friend,  the  Rev- 
erend Oiarles  G.  Hamilton,  for  21  years 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  at 
Corinth.  Miss.,  to  be  Mississippi's  rural 
minister  of  the  year  for  1953. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Emory  Univer- 
sity School  of  Theology  and  the  Progres- 
sive Parmer  magarine  for  their  selec- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 


Bowoaao  aa  Bobal 


or  TksB  or 


Bev.  Cbarlea  O.  Bamlltcm.  for  31  years 
rector  of  St.  Paxil's  Bplseopsil  Chur^,  Co- 
rinth, ICss..  to  Wsatoalppl's  rural  mintoter 
of  the  year  for  1958. 

Announcement  was  made  today  by  Pro- 
greaalve  Parmer  magazine  and  Emory  Unlver- 
alty   School   ot   Theology   at   Atlanta. 

Dr.  Bamllton,  author,  poet,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  leglalature,  to  also 
serving  as  supply  pastor  at  Bptocopal  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  In  Memphis. 

The  award  will  be  made  tonight  at  tha 
Town  and  Ootmtry  Sebotri  ot  Emory  Unlver- 
alty.  Dr.  BamUton  waa  aelected  for  hto 
work  In  Mtostoslppl. 

Dr.  Bamllton  was  also  ctted  for  hto  record 
of  a  aermon  a  day  for  37  years:  for  hto 
ecmtrlbutlon  to  the  growth  of  interracial 
understanding  in  MlaatsatiTpl:  for  atatewida 
leadership  in  civic  and  public  affaira;  for 
parttdpatlon  In  community  action  and  or- 
ganisations, and  for  creative  cootributiona  in 
radio  ministry  and  rural  church  literature. 

Dr.  Bamllton  has  for  10  years  broadcast  a 
Sunday  rellglouB  program  over  radio  station 
WBIiO,  Tupelo,  ICss.  Be  has  been  a  leader 
In  maby  nat.lonal  and  State  rural  life  ooo- 
fwenoea. 

Bural-mlnlster  awards  are  given  annually 
to  one  minister  In  each  at  IS  Southern 
Statea. 


A  BeaatiM  Editorial  CoBccniEc  Bob  Tall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  raOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IB  IBX  BOUSE  OP  BXPBBSBMTATIVBB 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mor- 
gaxi  County  Herald,  published  in  south- 
eastern Obio.  recently  carried  a  racy 
beautiful  editorial  concerning  the  life 
accomplishments  of  Bob  Taft.  This  edi- 
torial was  written  by  Wilbur  D.  Matwon. 
who  has  kmg  been  known  for  his  ability 
as  an  editorial  writer.  Ttie  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

A  ChKAT  AmaioaH  Bas : 


*Vito  above  all;  to  thine  own  aatt  ba 
tt  witMt  f oUow,  as  tbe  nli^t  tto  4ii9* 


ASUS 
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ean'kt  not  tban  be  falae  to  any  man."  Wbat  acted 
Sbakeepeare  odd  tn  tb—  Unee  tnm  Hamlet 
wat.  perbspa.  the  pcMetar.  tba  gukUng  llgbt. 
In  tbe  life  of  Robert  A.  Taft.  In  all.  be  was 
true  to  blmielf.  to  bis  Inner  conviction  of 
rlgbt  and  wrong.  Onee  donvliieed  tbat  be 
was  rlgbt.  no  consideration  of  penooal  ad- 
vaneasMnt  was  permitted  to  sway  or  diange 
tbe  i^soree  of  bJe  direction. 

It  bappened  to  fau  to  oar  lot  to  tbree  times 
bave  tbe  bosMr  of  voilng  for  Robert  A.  Taft 
as  OHIO'S  favorite  son  for  President.  Our 
patbways  tinesnd  during  a  more  active  period 
in  lUe  and.  irtUle  we  Uiy  no  datan  to  intimacy 
wltb  tbla  great  man.  we  were  ftlends  wltb  a 
common  pblloeopby  at  government.  Know- 
ing bim  ■•  we  did  persraally.  we  uevdoped 
a  profound  raqieet  for  bis  ability,  bis  ebar- 
•eter.  bis  rugged  bonesty.  and  wrote  much 
la  bis  bebalf .  aa  oar  filea  attest.  Wben  be 
was  engaged  In  ble  great  senatorial  batUe 
In  1950.  from  a  slekbed  we  were  able  to  reacb 
many  of  tbe  Oblo  papers  tbrougb  letters  to 
the  editor,  urging  bis  election. 

ftankly,  we  never  considered  tbe  Senator 
as  wbat  Is  called  a  good  poUttdan. 
a  statesman.  Belt  seeMi^  and 
ware  abborrent  and  tar  removed  trom  bla 
cbaraeter.  flhimnlng  always  wbat  was  ck- 
pedlent.  be  did  vVba*  was  rlgbt  m  a  fattb 
tbat  time  would  justlTy  bla  coarse:  Wben 
tbe  Inf  amoua  WUrecbe-g  trials  were  In  prog- 
rees.  T^ift  felt  a  deep  ase  of  outrage  tbat  a 
f  allan  enemy  diaald  .  <  tried  under  es  post 
facto  laws,  tailored  tor  tbe  ooceskm.  Polit- 
ically, be  certainly  bad  notblng  t»  gain  by 
tbls  stand  and  mueb  to  lose.  War  pesskms 
were  sUll  burning  and  batred  of  tlM  Masta 
overbalanced  a  senee  ot  falmsas  In  tbe 
minds  of  tba  pubUo  wbo  were  tired  of  "Oer- 
man  wars."  Again  In  tbe  mass  sedltloo  In- 
dictments, be  spoke  out  fearlessly  agalnrt 
tbe  vlolaUoa  of  rlgbts  of  tbe  Individual, 
guaranteed  under  tbe  Vsderal  Coostttutloo. 
Certainly,  neither  of  tbeee  poaltloos  could 
be  called,  from  tbe  standpoint  of  serving  bla 
own  InterestSb  good  politics. 

In  IMS.  following  tbe  regaining  of  con- 
tool  of  Onngrwes  by  tbe  Repablleans.  Mr. 
Taft  could  bave  bad  tbe  ebalxmansblp  of 
ftny  committee  wblcb  be  cboee.  He  selected 
tbe  Senate  Labor  Committee— admittedly 
one  potent  wltb  political  dynamite.  To  tbe 
average  anan-fry  poHtlrlane.  say  *nabar  vote" 
and  be  will  sbake  tn  bis  boots  and 
tbougb  trook  tbe  plague.  Mo  party 
waa  ever  more  strongly  denounced  tban 
ICr.  TWt  wbo  was  cbarged  wltb  spcnsotablp 
of  wbat.  by  organlMd  labor,  was  dubbed  a 
nslava-labor  aet."  Be  defended  bis  coutm 
wttbout  retreating  an  tneb.  in  a  knowledge 
tbat  tbls  measure  aougbt  only  to  do  JiMtlee 
to  botb  labor  and  employer.  Tbat  be  was 
able  to  carry  every  great  labor  center  tn  Oblo 
In  IMO.  was  a  personal  trlnmpb  wbldi  hm 
ttm  parallels  tn  American  politics.  Organ- 
ised labor  came  to  look  upon  Iilm  as  an 
boneet  man,  not  an  enemy,  but  a  friend. 

Mr.  Taft  consistently  bated  tbe  New  Deal 
as  "creeping  eoctaUsm."  He  wse  among  tbe 
first  to  view  tbe  New  Ded  as  an  assault  upon 
all  of  tbose  tbln^  wblcb  we  bave.beretofore 
been  pleased  to  call  American.  He  early 
f  oreeaw  tbat  tbls  cballenge  to  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  and  to  firee  entw- 
prlse,  was  tbe  real  great  Issue  of  tbe  day. 
He  and  ez-Preeldent  Hoover,  perbape  more 
tban  any  otber  great  Republican  leaders, 
led  the  flgbt  wbleb  saved  tbe  party  from 
dissolution  and  belped  prevent  tbe  Nation 
from  traveling  down  tbe  prlmroee  patb  to 
state  socialism. 

Senator   Taft   beUeved   tbat  two   strong 
parties  are   essential   to  good  government,     ebronldee 
He  was  aware  tbat  too  often  political  organl-     said  b« , 
satlons.    eepedally    if    long    continued    tn     tboagb 
power,  became  corrupt.    He  also  knew  tbat     y««  now 
ttM  individual  wlU  not  get  all  but  most  of     z  bave 
what  he  bellevee  In.  If  bis  party  wins.    He     sword  I 
believed  la  party  rssponalMllty  and  thought     In  my 
itt  was  better  to  stand  for  fixed  and  dcflnlte     to  Mm 
and  party  platform  pledgee,  ea-     Z  eany 
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nto  law  following  the  election.    Per- 

^titles,  according  to  bis  creed.  lead  to 

As  the  great  champion  and 

of  bis  party,  be  became  known  as  BCr. 

Loyalty  to  party  ezplalna  bow 

sulMlue  personal  feaUnga  and  go 

rltb  tbe  par^  majority.    It  explains 

could  su^ort  Beenbower  after  a 

<  ontest  for  tbe  grand  prlxe  at  Chicago. 

been  otherwise,  tlie  G<^  today  wotild 

iM  ready  to  gasp  its  last,  and  torn 

ess  factionalism. 

Taft  irould  liave  been  llKiBtrlous 

of  tbe  Senate  which  has  oon- 

dnoe  tbe  foundation  of  the  Repubac 

universally  accorded  as  leader  of  a 

ublch,   at  one  time,  numbered  sucb 

as  Henry  Clay.  Daniel  Webster,  and 

I.  Calhoun.    Democrats,  no  lees  than 

respected  bis  long  experience 

preeminent  wisdom  and  sought  his 

>n  matters  of  great  Importance,  con- 

the  Congrees. 

youth.  Robert  A.  Taft  was  Intellee- 

3Utstandlng.    He  was  first  in  hla  class 

>;   first  In  tUs  class  at  Harvard  law 

and  first  In  tbe  class  which  took  the 

examination  In  1913.    He  had  all 

wblcb  make  a  great  political 

and  statesman,  a  fine.  logical,  analyt- 

tremendous  energy  and  the  ability 

himself  with  long  hours  of  work. 

le  flisnissed  a  public  question,  he  had 

and  was  ready  to  preeent  his  case 

Informatively  to  the  public. 

Senator  was  on  the  square.    No  one 

look  Into  bis  clear  blue  eyee  and  tUs 

open  countenance  without  an  aware- 

here  was  a  man  free  front  guile  and 

wbo  was  boneet  and  wbo  would  tell 

he  believed  to  be  the  truth.    Al- 

H>enrtlng  almoat  a  lifetime  in  public 

with  his  every  action  subject  to  the 

of  pttilees  publicity,  no  one  ever 

his  high  character,  and  the  slngu- 

of  his  private  life  or  Impugned  tbe 

of  his  motives. 

Taft  loved  to  visit  Morgan  County, 
tbe  home  of  a  large  niunber  of 
stalwarts   wbo  believed   in   his 
creed  and  wbo  usually  nrent  along 
views  on  public  qussUons.    Bis  vis- 
were  generally  a  personal  triumph, 
warmth  of  welcome  wblcb  seemed  to 
a  lift.     Perbape  he  had  more  de- 
politlcal  friends  per  capita  in  Mor- 
in  any  otber  county  in  Ohio, 
a  personal  opinion  tbat  Taft  and 
were  tbe  great,  outstanding  Amerl- 
tbe  pect  four  decadee.     Both  were 
thinkers:  botb  were  widely  experl- 
by  a  lifetime  In  public  affairs:  botb 
l^iberently  bonest  and  possessed  tbe 
character;    botb  patriotically   gave 
of  tbemselvee  and  their  great 
to  tbe  service  of  you  and  me — all 
tbe  Republic  and  tbe  flag  of  the 
Is  gone  and.  at  79  years  of  sge  Vba 
month.  Herbert  Hoover  begins  bis 
public  service  as  Chairman  of  the 
to  Reorganise  ttie  XxecuUve  De- 
of  tbe  Ctovemment.    Had  a  ma- 
lOUowed  the  leadership  of  Taft  and 
we  doubt  if  America  wo\ild  have  been 
^eoonl  World  War,  or  any  police  action 
We  would  not  liave  been  In  otir 
admitted  "mess."  lost  in  the  maae  of 
policy  beyond  understanding;  nor 
re  be  swamped  wltb  debt,  taxed  to 
wltb  tbe  budget  out  of  balance. 
threat  of  Inflation  harigfrng  over  our 


Icra 


Jolm  Bunyaa  thus 

tbe  death  of  Mr.  Valiant,    "men 

I  am  going  to  my  Patber^;   and 

•nth  great  diffleuKy  I  bave  got  hither. 

I  do  not  repent  me  of  an  the  trouble 

been  at  to  arrive  where  Z  am.    My 

give  to  him  tbat  sliall  succeed  me 

pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and  »mi 

ibat  can  get  It.    My  marks  and  scars 

rltb  tubt  to  be  a  wltnees  for  me  that 


I  bave  foxight  Bis  battles  who  will  now  be 
my  lewarder.  Wben  tbe  day  ttiat  lie  must 
go  hence  was  come,  many  aocompanted  bIm 
to  the  riverside,  into  which,  as  be  went,  be 
said,  'Death,  where  Is  thy  sUag.*  And  ■■  be 
went  down  deeper,  be  said  'Grave,  wtiere  la 
thy  victory.'  So  be  psseed  over,  and  all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  Um  on  tbe  otber  side." 
One  of  the  greatest  of  Amerlcali  sons  Ims 
f  aUen.  Wbo  shall  flU  bis  plaee  tn  tbls  period 
of  world  upheaval  and  of  national  and  in- 
ternational streeef  To  wbom  in  Oblo  or  In 
tbe  Nation  sbaU  tils  sword  be  banded  in  a 
troubled  hour?  Tbe  loes  cf  this  great  man  at 
such  a  time,  is  s  national  and  a  world  calam- 
ity.    Columbia  bows  her  bead  In  grief. 


SakffiM    fi  MUtAmi   tf 
Cmctm*  wtA  tk«  FUwal  hAduf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  wxvAoa 

IN  THX  SSNATI  OP  THK  UNTZVD  STAIVS 

Mofftday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Rbookb 
certain  editorials  on  the  questkm  ai  In- 
creasing the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Judldur.  1^ 
purpose  has  been  to  register  these  In- 
dices of  public  sentiment  across  the 
country. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  some  further  edi- 
torials on  this  subject,  from  newspapers 
In  Texas.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Ohio.  Missouri.  New  York,  and  Nebraska; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbast 
editorials,  which  I  now  send  fonrard. 
may  be  printed  In  the  Appendiz  of  tb« 
Ricoto. 

There  being  no  objeettoo.  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb* 
Ricoio^  as  follows; 
(Prom  the  Dallas  (TU.)  Raws,  of  Jtdy  % 

1963] 

Far 


Federal  oOdals  are  paid  aoeordlag  to  tka 
best  Judgment  of  Congress,  constitutionally 
the  holder  of  the  purseetilngs.  Tbat  puts 
a  severe  burden  on  Congresa.  where  Ita  own 
pay  Is  concerned.  Tbe  obligation  Is  heavy 
not  to  mulct  the  IVeasury  and  at  the  eama 
time  not  to  shortchange   themselves. 

The  McCarran  bill  (Senate  1688)  would 
raise  the  preeent  salaries  of  both  Congrsas- 
men  and  Federal  Judgee.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle oppoeltlon  to  the  Judicial  side  of  tlM 
meastu-e.  warmly  supported  by  ttie  Amerleaa 
Bar  AMoclatlon  and  the  American  Judica- 
ture Society  and  endorsed  t»y  moet  of  the 
State  bars.  Their  thinking  y  succinctly  ex- 
pressed by  the  cinrent  issue  of  tbe  Journal 
of  the  AJS,  which  remarks  editorially: 

"In  filling  Judicial  offices,  the  Government 
goes  Into  competition  with  the  clients  for 
the  servloee  of  the  members  of  tbe  bar.  The 
better  the  lawyer  on  the  l>ench.  the  more 
lUely  Is  Justice  to  be  done.  As  prlcee  rise, 
the  salaries  attachad  to  tbeee  Important  of- 
fices are  daily  less  and  leee  attractive  to  the 
men  who  ought  to  be  taking  tbem.  Tbe 
only  remedy  is  to  raise  them." 

To  that  may  be  said   a  hearty  "amen." 

Similarly  Congress  Is  in  need  of  higher  pay 
to  meet  the  condition  we  term  the  higher 
coet  of  living.  This  Is  actually  the  ability 
to  buy  in  terms  of  a  depreciated  doUar.  In 
the  main,  Congrees  Is  responsible  for  that 
as  the  dollar  reflects  Ooverament  itaeal 
policy.    But  U  we  fissiimfl  that  tbe  rate  of 
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pay  fixed  for  Oongreas  in  1933  was  fair  com- 
pensation, tbe  fact  today  is  that  a  Con- 
gressman's pay  Is  below  tbe  true  value. 
With  the  exception  of  tbe  Speaker,  Congress 
Is  Inadequately  paid.  To  match  tbe  pur- 
chase power  of  1933  congressional  pay,  a 
Congressman  would  have  to  draw  at  least 
$20,000.  whereas  even  with  the  $2,500  ex- 
pense allowance,  the  overall  total  of  $1S,000 
U  only  twice  as  much  as  tbe  old  i7JS00  rate. 
Pay  has  only  doubled,  while  tbe  coet  of  living 
has  tripled  in  2  decadee. 

As  far  as  Congrees  is  concerned,  a  pay  In- 
crease will  not  alter  the  caliber  of  the  Con- 
gressmen. It  is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice 
to  the  good  and  the  bad  alike.  But  the 
AJS  Journal  Is  right  In  arguing  tbat  bet- 
ter pay  will  encourage  better  Jurists.  The 
McCarran  bill  should  pass. 

irrom  the  Oreen.'^boro  (N.  C.)  Dally  News  of 
July  S.   1963) 

AMD  His  Hnx 


Tbe  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  meet- 
ing at  Wrightsville  Beach,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  the  bill  pending  in  the  United 
Statee  Senate  to  increase  salariee  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congrees  and  Federal  judicial 
ofllcera. 

The  propoeed  Increaaes  would  amount  to  . 
$10,000  to  Senators  and  Ccmgreesmen.  and  ' 
the  same  to  Federal  Judgee.  Thus  Associ- 
ate Jxistloee  of  tbe  United  Statee  Supreme 
Court  would  be  ralaed  from  •25,000  to 
$35,000.  district  J\Klgee  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000,  and  ao  on.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  would  get  a  $14,500 
raise,  or  from  $26,500  to  $40,000.  United 
States  attorneys  would  get  not  leas  tban 
$13,000  and  not  more  tban  $30,000  but  could 
no  longer  engage  In  tbe  private  practice  of 
law.  Tbe  United  SUtee  Attorney  General 
would  fix  salaries  wttbln  thoee  llmlta.  ac- 
cording to  tbe  burden  of  the  ofllce  of  United 
Statee  attorney  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

TlM  reasoning  back  of  tbe  propoeal  Is  tbat 
tbe  incr eases  are  neoeesary  In  order  to  at- 
tract men  of  tbe  caliber  commensurate 
wltb  tbe  dutlee  to  be  performed.  There  la 
aometblng  to  tbls^  In  order  to  get  able  men, 
tbe  oOoe  must  pay  enough  to  oMnpete  wltb 
otber  buslnsssss  and  profeaslons  for  them. 
Otberwlee  tbe  oflksee  wlU  tend  to  be  filled 
wltb  one  of  two  el  esses;  (1)  Tlioee  wbo  are 
Independently  wealthy,  or  (8)  thoee  wbo 
are  not  making  any  great  success  In  tbelr 
ebosen  work. 

It  may  be  said,  on  the  otbsr  band,  tbat 
tbe  blU  oomee  at  a  bad  tbne  in  that  tbe 
Federal  Government  le  tn  the  midst  of  an 
economy  move,  wbleb  Is  aimed  at  cutting 
expenses  and  balancing  tbe  budget.  One 
answer  to  tbls  Is  tbat  the  propoeed  in- 
creasee  would  total  Isss  tban  $6  million  a 
year,  which  Is  small  potatoes  compared  with 
tbe  national  budget,  or  about  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  1  percent.  Tlie  Hoover  OommAs- 
slon.  while  recommending  economy,  recom- 
mended increasing  salaries  In  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  brancbee. 

The  bill,  therefore,  deeervea  serious  con- 
sideration. Ambassador  Bryce  in  bis  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,  took  tbe  view  tbat  Fed- 
eral offldala  should  be  paid  well  or  not  at 
all.  If  we  paid  tbem  not  at  all,  we  would  be 
transformed  from  a  democracy  to  an  oU- 
garchy:  the  alternative  would  be  to  pay 
tbem  well.  In  order  to  secive  wlee  and  effec- 
tive men  In  most  important  poata. 

Of  course,  this  Une  of  tboiigbt  wlU  not 
apply  to  Congreee  if  it  succeeds  In  passing 
a  law  to  exempt  living  expeneee  of  Con- 
greesmen  from  Income  taxes;  Congress  cant 
eat  Its  oaks  and  bave  It.  too. 

[From  tbe  Inld  (Okla.)  News  of  July  2, 1958] 
BsTTsa  Pat  loa  Tor  Public  Soivamtb 
lb  Congress  now  la  a  measure  which  would 
provide  a  substantial  increase  In  tbe  salarlea 


of  Members  of  Ooiigi>iss  and  of  Federal 
Judgee.  The  measure.  Senate  Mil  1088. 
would  increase  tbe  pay  of  each  Member  of 
Congrees  by  $10,000;  and  of  most  Federal 
Jiidgee  by  tbe  same  amount.  Tbe  Chief  Jus- 
tice would  get  an  increase  of  $14,600. 

Preeent  groes  annual  pay  of  Members  of 
Congreee  la  $15,000.  Of  thU,  $13,600  la  In 
direct  pay:  $3,500  is  In  extra  expense  allow- 
ance, plus  an  office  hire  allowanoe  wblcb 
varies  according  to  ttie  Member's  committee 
status.  Judicial  salaries  vary,  but  associate 
Jxisticee  of  the  Supreme  Court  now  get 
$36,000,  with  tbe  Chief  Justice  getting  only 
$500  more. 

In  the  case  of  Justices  of  tbe  high  courts, 
to  tw  men  of  ttie  caliber  fitted  to  their  Jolis, 
they  could  certainly  in  most  cases  earn  a 
higher  income  in  private  law  practice:  and 
their  pay  in  Judicial  Jobs  should  be  enough 
to  remove  any  poesible  thought  of  prejudice 
in  caees  perbape  involving  millions  of  dollars. 

With  Congreesmen.  the  pay  problem  is  a 
serious  one,  too.  They  must  In  moet  cases 
maintain  two  homes,  one  in  their  own  State 
or  district,  and  one  in  at  near  Waahlngton. 
Plainly,  they  must  live  up  to  certain  mini- 
mum standards.  They  must  entertain  folka 
from  their  district  or  SUte.  Frequently, 
they  must  travel  back  and  forth  from  Wash- 
ington to  their  home  areas  outside  the  travel 
aUowance  given  them. 

In  the  case  of  repreeentatlves,  they  must 
conduct  <»»»«r*tgT<»  every  2  years.  In  some 
States,  sucb  as  Oklahoma  with  its  iimoff 
primary  system,  they  may  have  to  conduct 
three  campaigns.  And  tbeee  expenaee  alone 
can  easily  wreck  the  pereonal  financee  of 
even  tbe  moet  conscientious  oongreesional 
aspirant. 

TtM  salariee  received  by  tbeee  Federal  serv- 
ants may  seem  high  to  tbe  average  John  Q. 
PuUic;  but  actually,  many  Congreesmen  or 
Judges  who  do  not  tiave  large  Independent 
means  are  hard  put  to  keep  up  with  the 
living  expenses  of  their  Jobs. 

The  propoeed  Increases,  wben  compared  to 
the  servicee  performed,  are  small,  and  they 
are  only  a  small  drop  in  tbe  budBet  of  total 
Federal  expenditures  •  •  •  only  $3,638,000 
in  congreeelonal  aalariea  (after  deduction  of 
added  Fedoral  taaee  to  be  collected)  and  only 
$3,224,000  for  the  increaeed  Federal  Judicial 
payroU  after  similar  deductions. 

It  looks  like  a  just  measure,  to  Increase 
tbeee  salaries  as  requested. 

[Ptom  tbe  Nllee  (CXalo)  Dally  Times  of  July 
6,  1953] 


Pat  of  Cowi 

Pending  on  tba  Calendar  of  tbe  United 
States  Senate  is  a  bill,  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  May.  which 
would  Increase  the  salaries  of  Memtiers  of 
Congrees  from  $16,000  to  $25,000  a  year. 
Senatora  and  Repreeentatlvee  bave  long  had 
an  eye  on  a  pay  raise  to  $35,000  but  some- 
ttiing  has  alwajrs  arisen  to  make  it  seem 
tmtimely.  as  Is  the  case  again  tbls  year. 

An  attempt  in  the  House  In  April  to  fix 
oongreesional  salariee  at  $33,500  waa  ruled 
out  on  a  point  of  order.  Init  in  Jtme  the 
House  amended  the  leglsUtlve  i^;>proprlatlon 
bUl  to  allow  Members  to  deduct  tbe  whole 
of  their  living  expeneee  in  Waahlngton  when 
filing  Federal  Income-tax  rettima.  The  liv- 
ing-expense deduction  Is  now  limited  to 
$3,000.  Tbe  Senate  has  never  given  whole- 
hearted i4>proval  to  tbls  method  of  Inching 
up  legislator's  take-home  pay.  Tbe  fact  Is 
that  tbe  House  provMon  would  be  of  great- 
est benefit  to  the  wealthiest  Members,  wbo 
could  deduct  more  In  Washington  living  ex- 
penses tban  they  receive  In  congreesional 

pey.  

orposmcxTT  to  suaezROTB 

When  the  legislative  appropriation  bin 
comes  up  for  action  by  tbe  Senatora.  tbsy 
will  have  an  c^portunlty  to  substltuts  a 
straightforward  pay  Increase  for  tbe  taj^re- 
lief  provision  for  Members,  wMcb 


tleulsrly  inappropriate  at  a  tbns  vrben  tax 
relist  for  oCbsrs  Is  being  delayed  twyand 
earUar  sipsctatlons  But  a  boost  in  con- 
gressional pay  may  aeem  even  more  inappro- 
priate In  view  of  tlw  preemt  state  of  tbe 
natlmial  flnanoea.  If  not  voted  ttils  year,  a 
congress  Inns!  pay  raise  may  be  akli^ied  by 
tbe  present  Congress;  In  ttie  View  of  many 
Members  voting  an  Increaee  In  tlie  election 
year  1964  would  amount  to  political  suldde. 
Tbe  tUnidlty  of  Congreee  on  ttie  subject 
of  its  oompensatlon  la  difficult  to  iinder- 
stand.  An  Increase  In  congreesional  sal- 
ariee to  $36,000  would  add  only  j00717  per- 
cent to  tbe  Blsenbower  budget  of  $74.1  bil- 
lion, and  would  cost  tlie  country  ozUy  3.4 
cents  per  capita.  More  pay  for  Congrees 
has  the  support  of  former  Presidents  Hoover 
and  Truman  and  was  recently  given  warm 
endorsement  by  Preeldent  Xlsenhower — on 
tlie  ground  ttiat  tbe  comparatively  low  take- 
home  pay  dlsoouragee  able  men  from  seek- 
ing careers  in  the  legislative  brancb.  Vir- 
tually all  organizations  woi^lng  for  better 
government  take  a  similar  view — and  bave 
urged  pay  increasea  of  varying  amotmts 
upon  tbe  legislatoa. 

PAT  WAS  tio.ooe 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Senators  and  Repreeenta- 
tlvee are  now  worse  off  financially  ttian  they 
were  in  1939  wlien  the  pay  was  $10,000  a 
year.  Ttie  $15,000  compensation  of  a  Mem- 
hm  liavtng  one  dependent  and  lacking  out- 
side sources  of  Income  comes  down  to  $13,706 
after  pajrment  of  Federal  taxea.  Tbe  com- 
mittee figures  that  ttita  U  worth  $6,724  in 
tarns  of  1989  purchasing  power.  An  in- 
crease to  $35,000  would  net  the  Member 
$19,164  after  taxes,  which  would  give  lilm 
a  purchasing-power  gain  of  only  $529  over 
tlie  pay  received  liefore  World  War  IL 

As  an  alternative  for  an  immediate  salary 
increase.  Senator  Dhjcskw,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  ties  offered  legislation  to  create  an 
ouUlde  commission  to  study  tbe  "difllctiltles 
and  aacrlfloes"  of  service  in  the  National 
Leglalature  and  submit  recommendations 
on  a  proper  pay  scale  for  Congress.  This 
propoeal  carried  tlie  endorsement  of  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Taft.  The  difficulty  Is  ttiat 
the  commission's  recommendations  could  not 
be  submitted  untU  the  1954  session  and 
then  there  would  lie  the  embarrassment  of 
calling  them  up  for  action  In  a  year  tbs 
voters  go  to  the  polls. 

[From  tbe  Moberty  (Mo.)  Messsge  of 
Julys,  1958] 

gOOWOlCCAI.  SAT.aaiSB 

One  of  the  ctiief  recommendations  of  tbe 
Hoover  Commission  4  years  ago  was  that  Fed- 
eral Government  salaries  t>e  increased  to 
bring  lietter  men  Into  Government  service. 
Salaries  were  raised  at  that  time  In  ttie  case 
of  key  ofllclals  In  tlie  executive  brancb,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  Judges  and  Memliers  of 
Congress. 

A  bill  pending  in  Congrees  now  to  carry 
out  the  Hoover  Commission  proposal  t>y  rais- 
ing judicial  and  congreesional  salaries  $10.- 
000  a  year.  The  same  bill  would  allow  tlM 
Attorney  General  to  set  the  oompensatlon 
of  united  States  district  attorneys  between 
$13,000  and  $30,000  yearly.  It  lias  been  ap- 
proved tmanlmously  by  tbe  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Quite  properly,  ttie  tiill  has  been  free  from 
partisan  controversy.  It  lent  a  partisan  U- 
sue.  Tbe  sole  issue  involved  is  iriietlier 
blgher  salaries  would  attract  strongw.  abler 
men  to  ttie  Ccmgress  and  tbe  beneti.  Tbe 
American  Bar  Association,  and  various  otlier 
osganlaatlons  supporting  tbe  bill,  believe  It 
would.  Tbey  argue  tliat  GovemmMit  ecrvloe 
aliould  not  lie  confined  l>y  economic  dreuia- 
stanoes  to  tbe  Independently  wealthy,  or  to 
toeompetsnts.  President  Basi ' 
mueb  tbe  same  tbing  In  bis  prsi 
nosaUy  wben  bs  ebsensil  ttet.  wltb 
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wluKt  Vamj  «r».  w  an  mfipnmtaihig  «  tkm 
wlMD  only  p«opl«  of  Indepanntant 
coold  enter  |MiMl«  Itt*.   He  tlKmsM  tl»t 
not  a  lM»ltti7  ooaaMoii.  and  fre  aire*. 

We  doubt  that  tbe  mnn^  ettttea  Is 
awere  tliat  a  TTnMed  Btatee  dlatrlet  eoort 
Judge,  far  eaampie.  aetvaOy  reeelves 
ary  today  In  tmasof  pwrcfteeing  poing  than 
be  did  In  1989.  And  f*w  peo|M  wHo  lire 
on  leee  nnmey  than  a  Oongreeaman  la  paid 
reaUae  that  he  omany  hae  to  maintain  two 
homee — In  Waehlnfton  and  in  hie  dlstiie^— 
do  a  lot  of  tratrellng  and  oOdal  entertain- 
ing— and  run  for  olBoa  every  2  yean.  The  re- 
•alt  le  that  many  reeort  to  hiring  membeia 
of  their  f  amlUee  ee  oAce  eeeietante,  or  apend 
time  on  ootalde  writing  or  apeaUng  that  they 
could  well  be  derotlng  to  tbelr  congreealnnal 
duttae. 

What  would  the  propoaed  Increaae  eoatt 
The  net  eoet.  after  t«sea  would  be  i8.4«6X)00 
In  the  eaee  ot  lirmben  of  Congreea.  and 
•3.S40.000  In  the  oaae  of  raderal  Judgea.  a 
total  of  tSJOCOOO  a  year.  That  flguree  out 
aa  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  coat  at  the  Federal  OoTemment.  It 
would  be  a  KouUl  price  to  pay  for  better 
ooorta  and  more  Ctovemment  elBclency.  Aa 
one  editor  puta  It.  It  would  be  a  caae  of 
"aaYlng  bUllona  at  a  coat  of  tboiiaanda." 

A  WAT  OtTT 

A  way  out  of  that  dilemma  baa  been  ang- 
geated  by  the  Oonunlttee  for  Strengthening 
Congreaa.  It  propoaee  creation  of  a  very 
amall  oommlaalon  of  dlatlngulsbed  cltlaena — 
Herbwt  Hoorer,  Bernard  Barucfa,  Adlal  Ste- 
Tenaon — ^to  make  the  propoeed  atudy  and 
report.  When  aubmltted  to  the  presiding 
oOoers  of  the  Houae  and  Senate,  the  pay 
ecale  recommended  by  the  commlaalon  would 
become  effective  In  a  period  of  80  days,  unleaa 
voted  by  (me  or  the  other  of  the  two  Hoxiaes 
off  Congreaa.  Ttala  device  waa  developed  In 
the  1930'B  to  put  through  Government  re- 
organisation plana  which  had  iMwloualy 
been  thwarted  nhgn  offered  In  the  form  of 
legislation.  A  veto  off  a  eongreaalonal  pay 
ralaa  would  be  highly  tmllkely:  record  votea 
might  even  be  avoided  by  common  oonaent. 

(Subatantially  the  aame  editorial  appeared 
In  the  July  8  laaue  off  the  Marlon  (Ind.) 
Chronicle.) 

[Itam  the  Charlotte  (N.  O.)  Mews  of  July  I, 
1953] 

JxroQwa  AMD  ImamLAtom*  Daasavs  Moas  Pat 


Moat  of  ua  Americana  make  conaldcrably 
leaa  than  912.000  a  year.  Therefore,  it  la 
dlfllcult  for  the  average  dtlaen  to  become 
enthuaiaatlc  about  a  proposal  to  ralae  the 
pay  of  Congreaamen  and  Federal  Jndgea, 
when  their  aalarlea  are  equal  to  or  above  that 
figure. 

Neverthaleaa.  a  good  caae  can  be  made  for 
ralaing  their  pay.     Consider  these  factors: 

Congreaamen  and  Federal  Judgea  certainly 
ahould  not  be,  and  uaually  are  not.  average 
dtiaena.  lliey  ahould  be  the  beat  mlnda  of 
the  Nation. 

Oongreaemen  constitute  the  board  of  dl- 
reetora.  ao  to  apeak,  for  tbe  blggeat  and  moat 
•zpenalve  organisation  In  the  Nation,  the 
VMeral  Oovemment.  Men  charged  with  di- 
recting much  smaller  crganlaatlaiia.  In  pri- 
vate iiuluatry,  reoetva  aevaral  ttaaaa  aa  aiMli 
money. 

The  nderal  Judiciary  baa  an  equally  aObar- 
Ing  reaponalblllty.  Aa  Chief  Juatloe  ManAaU 
put  it.  **Hie  Judicial  department  comee  liome 
In  its  effect*  to  every  man's  flrealde;  It  passea 
on  hla  property,  hla  reputation,  hla  life,  his 
•IL- 

Furthermora.  while  many  privately  em- 
ployed dtlaans  making  laaa  money  receive 
fringe  baneflta,  thaaa  olBclala  have  what 
could  be  tanned  "trixt^  espeneea."     Con- 

■iva  Waahlagton.  aaoMiar  ta  tbair  conatlUt- 
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where  they  uaoally  maintain  an 
llMy  are  often  required  to  entertain 
conatltuenta.    Bven    modest    cam- 
eoet  money,  and  If  they  do  not  have 
they  are  tempted  to  become 
to  preaaure  groupe  that  offer  to  put 
money.     Telephone  calls  and  tele- 
above  a  certain  ma»lmnm.  must  be 
>y  the  Congreaaman.    WbUe  Congress 
met  but  a  few  months  each  year, 
in  it  now  Is  virtually  a  full-time, 
occupation. 
J^dge  is  often  called  upon  for  charitable 
and  because  of  his  position 
Uve.  if  not  pretentiously,  in  reasonably 
clrcumatancea.    To  do  ttala  Judgea 
have  been  driven  by  neceaslty  to 
employment   as   law  teachers   in 
aebooU.  or  to  writing  booka  and  maga- 
^rticlee,  instead  of  devoting  their  entire 
ind  energy  to  their  Judicial  offices. 

Federal  Judges  nor  Congressmen 

lad  a  pay  ralae  aince  1949.    A  blU  now 

Congreaa    (S.    1663)    would   increaae 

'a    aalarlee    to     925,000.     (The 

tax  Increaae  would  be  but  96,836) .    It 

increaae  by  910.000  the  present  917,500 

of  Judgea  of  the  United  Statea  courta 

Court  off  Clalma.  and  Court  off 

and  Patent  Appeals.    It  would  in- 

by  910,000  the  preeent  916.000  salary 

of  the  United  States  district  cofuts, 

Cotvt,  TtiX  Court.    And  it  would 

salarlee  off  United  States  attorneys  at 

I  than  912.000  nor  more  than  920.000. 

ittracting  better-qualified  men  to  these 

poets. 
North  Carolina  Bar  Association  unan- 
endoraed   this   bill    at   its   annual 
last  month.    We   add  our  whole- 
approval  of  Its  enactment. 
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[Vra^  the  New  York  Tlmea  oi  June  24,  19531 
CoHcassssiowAi.  Pat 

Thi  declalon  of  the  Houae  of  Repreeenta- 
to  allow  Ita  membera  to  deduct  from 
taxable  income  the  total  coat  of  living 
in  Washington  is  not  the  wlaeat  way 
a  laudable  purpoee.    The  In- 
tention la.  of  conrae,  to  increase  net  con- 
greasfmal  incomea,  an  objective  with  which 
in  wholehearted  agreement. 
Bui  we  think  the  ixopoeal  of  the  Senate 
Judlc  tary  Committee  to  help  Congreaamen 
the  Inereaaed  cost  of  living  is  far  pref- 
to  the  Ingenloua  device  Just  adopted 
llotise.     The  Senate  committee  sug- 
last   month   that  the   salary   of   all 
be  raised  from  the  present  sum  of 
to  925,000. 

the  Importance  of  the  Job, 

thia  ^  by  no  meana  a  munificent  sum;  and 

eonal^erlng  the  drop  in  value  of  tbe  dollar 

riae  in  taxaa.  it  givea  Congressmen 

I  lightly  more  purchasing  power  than 

910.000  salaries  afforded  them  in  1939. 

If  atloo  can  certainly  stand  this  expense. 

would  amount  to  lees  than  93,700,000  a 

tn  return  for  the  knowledge  that  it  is 

at  least  adequate  remunaratton  to 

who  cany  the  heavy  and  full-time 

of  mambarahtp  In  the  Natkmal 
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Whr.  then,  dldnt  the  Houae  aee  it  this 
way  I  ad  anwove  the  proposal  for  an  out- 
and-«  at  saliary  Incraaaat  The  answer 
to  be  khst  cosigreaaional  leaders  thought  thia 
the  appropriate  time  In  view  off  the 
economy  drive.  But  only 
ilR»th  the  Prealdent  himself  emphatl- 
lupported  the  suggested  pay  raise, 
regret  that  Members  off  Congress  seem 
so  coy  about  this  matter.  We  think 
tre  mlataken  If  they  beUeve  the  public 
rather  af  them  Invent  a  new  way  of 
avoiding  tasea  than  vote  a  straightforward 
Inorei  se  In  their  level  of  pay. 

(8u  Mtantlally  the  same  editorial  appeared 
la  th4  June  90  laraa  of  tbe  MarquatU  (Mich.) 
JournaL) 
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[From  the  Kearaay  (Nebr.)  Hub  of  Jona 
90.    19681 

Ooa  PoMJc  SaavAirra 
Pat 


The  other  day  in  hla  praaa  oonferenca. 
President  Klsenhower  made  the  observatloa 
that,  with  taxes  what  they  are.  we  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  time  when  it  will  be 
dilllclUt  to  get  the  beet  men  to  enter  and 
remain  in  Government  unleaa  they  have  in- 
dependent financial  means. 

He  waa  aaylng  he  believed  that  Govern- 
ment salaries  should  be  raised  so  that  the 
best-qualified  people,  poor  or  rich,  could 
enter  and  stay  In  public  life. 

The  American  Bar  Association  la  backing 
President  Klsenhower,  on  the  theory  that  it 
la  f  alae  economy  and  dangeroua  to  the  coun- 
try's future  if  aalarlea  are  not  reallatle 
enough  to  attract  the  wlaeat  and  ablest  men 
to  assume  the  responalbllltleB  off  govern- 
ment. 

There  la  a  bill  now  before  the  Senata 
which  would  Increase  the  aalarlee  of  Judgaa 
and  attorneys  as  well  aa  the  pay  of  Membera 
of  Congress.  Senators  and  Congreesmen 
would  receive  an  additional  910,000  per  year. 
After  taxes  on  a  925,000  Income,  it  would 
reaiilt  in  an  actual  Increaae  of  98,458. 

Living  expenaea  are  high  everywhere,  but 
moat  particularly  they  are  high  In  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.  C.  Certainly,  If  an  Increaae  in  aal- 
arlea to  our  key  Government  employeea  woiild 
result  in  better  government,  then  we  would 
be  foolhardy  not  to  spend  tbe  money.  Xk 
goes  without  aaylng  that  we  need  battag 
government. 


[From  the  nemont  (Ohio)  Newa 
of  July  6,  1953) 


Pat  roB  jUDoxs 

Congreaa,  which  la  much  Interested  now  la 
cutting  expenees  that  do  not  affect  servlca, 
should  bear  In  mind  also  that  aoote  expend!- 
turee  need  to  be  inereaaed.  Prominent 
among  thaaa  are  the  aalarlee  off  Federal 
Judgea.  They  now  got  915.000  a  year.  Tha 
New  Tork  City  bar  bellevea  they  ahould  gat 
92S.000,  because  alnoe  their  last  ralae  Income 
taxea  have  been  heightened  and  the  coat  of 
living  baa  gone  up.  Within  the  last  2  or 
3  years  some  Judges  in  the  New  Tork  dty 
district  have  resigned  beeauee  off  the  pay. 
Capable  lawyera  who  would  grace  the  bendi 
refuas  to  consider  appointment  because  of 
tbe  Inadequacy  of  the  salary  compared  to 
their  poiential  eamlnga  in  private  life. 

There  la  no  poorer  economy  than  that  ob- 
tained by  stinting  the  pay  of  our  moat  im- 
portant ofllrtftla.  Congreaa  should  give  heed 
to  the  New  Tork  bar^a  recommendation  ■ 


Flooi-Coiitrol  Pr«  J6ct9  k  KaB^yoy 
CMBty, 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

ovMnnfxsoTA 

□f  TEM  8XNATX  OF  THX  UNITBD  flTAT0 

Monday.  AugvMt  3. 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre8klent,  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Kandiyohi  CDunty. 
Minn.,  concerning  the  Chippewa  River, 
Bhakopee.  Hawk  Cre^  and  Chetamba 
flood-control  i>roject  be  piaeed  in  tbe 
Aijpendlx  of  the  Ricoas. 
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A5131 


KAwarroi 


AT  ba  BaauLAB 


-There  being  no  objection,  the  resoln- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooKS.  as  follows: 
Corr  or  Rxaoctynow 

Oocwtt 

Coomtt, 

of  Jult 

Whereaa  the  Federal  Government  in  tba 
paat  haa  realised  the  flood  and  drainage 
problema  preeented  by  the  Chetamba.  Bha- 
kopee, and  Hawk  Creek  In  aald  Kandiyohi 
County.  Minn.;  and 

Whereaa  tha  Federal  aovamment.  In  view 
of  ita  findings,  haa  aatabliahed  the  Chippewa 
mver,  Shakopee.  Hawk  OnA.  and  Cbetamba 
flood-control  project,  and  haa  dona  exten- 
tive  aurveyiag  In  ocameetlan  with  aame.  but 
on  which  project  thia  work  la  at  a  atandatlU 
and  haa  been  for  aome  time:  Be  it 

Uetotved.  That  the  Board  of  Commiaakm- 
era  off  Kandiyohi  County  reapectfully  urge 
the  Federal  Ctovammant  to  complete  tbe 
survey  and  aatabllah  tha  flndlacs  therein  eo 
that  the  pravtoua  work  la  not  waatad  and  ao 
that  intelligent  yam  may  ba  made  of  the 
findlnga  and  tha  flood  and  drainage  prob- 
lema corrected:  be  tt  further 

Jtesolved,  TbaX  coplea  off  thia  raaolutlon 
ba  aant  to  Unttad  Btataa'  Benatora  Bdward 
j.  Tbye  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  to 
United  SUtaa  Bapraaantattve  H.  Carl  An- 
deraen.  and  to  Smaat  Severwm  and  August 
O.  Johnson.  oOesra  of  the  Shakopee  and 
Hawk  Oreek  Flood  Ooatrol  Asaoetotton. 

Dated  aft  WUUaar.  Mlaa..  July  M.  1998. 

By  <ba  board:  

O.  ^**^*  Joamov, 

waa*nRaa. 

Atlaat: 


-a.  w. 

Commit  Amdttor. 


Tke  UrgMl  Necesdly  ef 


mtOn 


EZTEN8ZON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  ERTEL  CARLTLE 


Of  THI  BOUSB  C>F  RfPBHBBrTATIVHB 
Thuradaw.  Juit  30. 195J 

Mr.  CARLYI&  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  has 
been  eakl  that  in  the  eariy  days  of  our 
oountry  a  aqutarrol  could  travel  from 
Maine  to  Florida  in  the  Ivanches  of  the 
trees  without  once  allowing  his  feet  to 
touch  the  grovmd.  We  aU  know  that  at 
that  time  our  eouiilry  was  almost  com- 
pletely corered  wltb  raluable,  merdumt- 
able  timber.  Howinrer.  developmuit  and 
progress  have  caused  a  heavy  drain  upon 
our  forests  and  woDdlands  and  today  one 
of  our  most  seriouf;  and  impwtant  prob- 
lems is  to  determine  the  best  method  to 
onploy  in  rebulktbig  and  conserving  this 
great  national  aasiit. 

It  is  encourai.ing  to  know  that 
thoughtful  men  hitve  long  given  to  this 
problem  constant  f itudy.  and  it  is  well  for 
us  now  to  hear  fnoi  Dr.  C.  F.  Korstian. 
dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  Duke 
University,  who  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  authorities  on  this  subject  His 
letter  follows: 

Hon.  F.  Bbbl  CuCLTtM, 

Unitea  StmUa  m<yuae  of  BapraaaateMvea, 

Wmakimgtom,  D.  O.  ^_ 

Dasa  Ma.  Oabltu:  My  poipaaa  In  writing 

you  la  with  racaraaco  to  the  approprlatloii  for 

fwaauy  raasarelvaa  eoaduetad  by  ttaa  United 

Btataa  Faraat  Sarvlof  I.  I  am  writing  as  a  oeo- 
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fcttonlat  of  40  years  eqMrtenoe  In  aeveral 
foreat  regions  off  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  like  to  urge  very,  thorough  consldara- 
tlon  of  the  item  for  'this  purpose  In  tha 
agricultural  appn^irlatlon  bill,  particularly 
before  any  thoughts  are  given  toward  a  cur- 
tailment of  theee  activities.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  can  give  it  your  continued  full  support. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  this  trying  and  critical 
year  conservation  activities,  espedally  thoee 
involving  i.rigrams  on  a  Federal  level,  will 
face  one  d  the  moat  diflbnUt  perloda  In  my 
long  experience.  Certainly  none  of  iia  would 
queatlon  the  neceealty  in  a  period  of  Inter- 
national Btreea.  auch  aa  we  are  now  under- 
going, the  obligation  to  review  in  tbe  moat 
critical  way  the  actlvltlea  upon  which  we  are 
engaged  and  eerloualy  endeavw  to  evaluate 
theee  with  the  greateat  care  and  with  full 
realisation  that  we  muat  eliminate  aU  aetlvl- 
tiee  that  cannot  be  Juatifled  In  the  national 
latereata.  Nevartheleea.  it  aeema  to  me  that 
in  any  intelligent  and  thoughtful  ai^noach 
to  our  preeent  aituatlon  our  thoughta  muat 
turn  to  the  fact  that  we  may  be  well  Into  a 
period  of  long  omtinued  atreaa  in  which  we 
not  only  have  to  riae  nationally  to  meet  our 
preeent  obUgaUona  but  In  which  vre  muat 
take  a  longer  view  with  full  realization  that 
tbe  preaent  critical  world  and  national  ait- 
uatlon might  be  a  matter  of  decadea.  If  we 
are  to  keep  our  country  atrong  and  able  to 
play  Ita  neoeeaary  role  in  world  affaire  vre 
muat  keep  our  reaoiuxee  strong,  particularly 
our  renewable  long-time  ripening  natural  re- 
eouroee  such  as  our  forest  reeources.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  both  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility  to  do  so  even  under  tiylng  con- 
ditions with  a  rehewabte  basic  resource  auch 
aa  timber  If  we  take  the  ptapat  forward- 
looking  atepa.  If  vre  take  thia  responslblUty 
lli^tty  or  even  disregard  It.  we  not  only  loee 
the  reeulU  off  paat  work  at  conslderable  loaa 
but  we  enhance  the  poeelblll^  that  vre  may 
never  have  the  proper  knowledge  in  time  to 
handle  our  f  oreeta  and  similar  rasouroea  In 
auch  a  way  that  they  can  play  the  Important 
role  in  our  Nation'a  war  economy  which  they 
vrlll  be  expected  to  f ulfilL  I  am  thinking 
primarily  off  auch  Itema  aa  tbe  excellent  re- 
search program  now  being  carried  on  by  tha 
Federal  Oovemment  in  forestry  fields. 

I  have  had  a  long  personal  experience 
In  forestry  reeearch  ss  well  as  in  the  field 
of  f oteatry  education.  I  know  from  my  own 
aetlvlUea  and  thoee  that  X  eee  at  my  own 
tnatltutlon  how  neceaaary  it  Is  to  sustain 
theee  reeearch  actlvltlea  over  a  period  of  eome 
yeara  beffore  they  begin  to  pay  In  f uU  in  new 
and  uaeful  Infarmation.  I  have  aeen  over 
the  laat  half  doaen  yeara  or  ao  under  the  f  ar- 
alghted,  underatandlng  atUtude  of  many 
Membera  of  Congreea  tbe  development  off  a 
long-time  program  of  foreatry  reeearch.  par- 
ticularly reeearch  in  tree  growing  and  timber 
management  that  la  already  beginning  to 
produce  InformatlaA  off  Immenae  value  to 
tlmberland  ownera.  induatrlallata.  and  other 
puUle-land  managera. 

Aa  you  doubUeea  know,  during  the  paat 
decade  or  ao,  there  haa  been,  a^aelally  In 
the  South  with  which  I  am  moat  familiar, 
an  impraaaive  riae  of  intereat  In  tha  poaal- 
billtlee  off  growing  timber  aa  a  crop.  Our 
forestry  practioee  in  the  South  are  stlU  In 
the  early  stagee  of  development,  and  there 
la  atill  much  poor  and  thoughtleea  cutting, 
but  by  and  large  vre  have  many  interested, 
intelligent  ownera  and  cutting  practieea 
that  average  better  than  thoee  of  moat  any 
other  aectlon  of  the  country  aa  a  whole. 
The  woik  of  preeent  reaaareh.  programa.  aome 
of  them  started  4  or  6  yeara  ago.  have  now 
tit^w  to  contrtbuto  information  of  im- 
menae practical  value  to  ownera  intereated 
In  timber  growing  for  industrial  and  other 
use.  Out  off  this  work  baaed  on  a  aerlee  off 
deeentrallaed  eaperlmaatal  foreats  la  confng 
Infarmation  on  auch  hnportaat  problema  aa 
how  to  obt^n  adaquato  saadhgg  and  rafen- 
aratlanoff  our  aoutham  pinaa.  thaaaoaft  im- 
portant wm"*-^**'  crop  supporting  about 


three-ffourtha  of  our  preaent  forest  Indus- 
tries in  southern  forests.  We  have  learned 
mudi  in  recent  years  about  how  to  control 
on  pine  lands  the  natural  Invatfon  of  poor 
uneconomic  hardwood  apaclaa  tttfough  tha 
use  of  prescribed  fire,  chemicals,  and  other 
cultural  methods.  This  la  not  academic  In- 
f  ermatlon  but  Information  already  being  put 
to  use  by  the  more  progreaalve  f oreat-land 
owners  such  as  pulp  crwnpanlrs  and  leading 
Itimber  concerns  now  putting  their  land  un- 
der sustained-yield  management.  X  have 
worked  for  such  a  system  of  deeentrallaed  re- 
eearch for  aome  25  years  or  kmger.  Such  a 
aystem  fundamental  to  tbe  produetltm  of 
practical  know-how  baa  been  built  up  prlma- 
rUy  In  the  laat  5  yeara  In  the  South  and  la  now 
operating  on  a  very  modeat  minimum  lev^ 
Fuses tiy  research  requires  an  orderiy  sus- 
tained program  over  a  period  off  many  yeara, 
even  of  decades,  to  pay  off  in  f  uU.  THrongh 
the  retention  of  an  adaquato  program  of 
foreatry  reeearch.  we  can  tueip  aubetantlaUy 
to  keep  our  oountry'a  reaouroea  atrong  and 
vlgoroua.  It  is  for  theee  reasons,  therefore, 
that  I  urge  upon  you  the  desirability,  even 
under  conditions  of  preaent  national  streea, 
of  sxistainlng  such  actlvitlee  at  not  their 
preeent  modest  minimum  level  but  rather  of 
in^«..^«i«i«g  them  at  an  r*ntyf— ^t*^'  levrt 
oonalatant  with  the  preaent  eOdency  and 
output  off  raluable  reeearch  mat.f rial ,  Thia 
meaiM  that  in  the  face  of  Inflationary  trenda 
it  wm  not  be  poaaible  to  accomplish  thia  un- 
leee  the  Increased  costa  off  doing  buslneaa 
are  recogniaed  with  awdt  Inersases  aa  are 
necessary  to  oOaet  Inereaaed  ooata, 

Aa  the  eoofldence  In  this  program  of  prl* 
vato  ladlvlduala.  Induatrlea,  instttutiona. 
and  Stote  agendee  baa  Inereaaed  their  actual 
Jcrfnt  partldpatlan  In  the  program  has  In- 
ereaaed. My  own  Instltotloo  haa  extended 
auch  cooperation  and  aaalatanre  For  thaaa 
and  other  reasons  I  would  urge  that  amOk 
steps  as  may  be  neceaaary  be  takm  to  mala- 
tain  the  volume  of  reeearch  output  .from 
this  program.  To  me  tt  is  a  desirable,  nec- 
essary, and  far-sighted  contrlbutloa  to  cor 
national  deffcnaa. 

With  klndeat  regarda  and  beat  wlabas,  X 


Cordially  youra. 

C.  F. 


Koaanaw,  neon. 


RecerJ  e(  8U  Cesfms  U  Tevs  Te 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OBOo 
XM  TBS  HOUSE  OF  BSPBHSBfTATIVn 

Monday,  Augiut  3, 1$S3 

Mr.  BDCDER.  Mr.  e^waker.  authority 
is  couiried  with  responsibility  und»  our 
system  of  government.  For  the  first 
tame  in  a  generation,  a  RepuUican  Con- 
gress is  wwrking  under  a  R^mibUcan 
President,  and  the  lines  of  authmrity  and 
xvsponsibility  are  clear.  ¥^hatever  has 
been  done  ixy  the  83d  Congress  to  date 
is  a  RepubUcan  responsibUity.  Tlie  rec- 
ord is  open  for  the  voters  to  Judge. 

In  the  6  months  since  President  Been- 
hower  took  oOce.  the  results  are  impres- 
sive.   Here  is  the  box  score: 

First.  The  Korean  armistice  has  been 
achieved,  ending  the  bloody  strug^ 
which  began  as  a  police  action  under 
Truman,  and  which  Truman's  adminis- 
tration completely  misjudged  in  dnra* 
tioQ.  aoope,  and  intensity. 
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Second.  Some  $14  billion  have  been 
eut  from  the  spending  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  Oongress  by  President  Truman 
as  his  proposed  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Third.  Controls  have  been  lifted  from 
the  national  economy.  In  spite  of  the  fear 
that  they  would  be  retained  indefinitely 
as  a  result  of  the  poUcles  of  the  previous 
administration. 

Fourth.  Tax  reductions  have  been 
made  pooible  through  these  poUcies  and 
Ooi^Kress  will  be  seeking  to  place  them 
in  effect  on  January  1,  1954. 

Fifth.  Otur  foreign  policy  has  taken  a 
new  and  more  vigorous  aspect  with  Uncle 
Sam  seizing  the  initiative  in  such  opera- 
ticns  as  the  provision  of  food  for  East 
Germany  and  Pakistan 

Sixth,  llie  Federal  Cknremment  has 
diown  its  Intention  of  abandoning  the 
tendency  to  swallow  up  States  rights  by 
turning  back  to  the  States  claims  to  tide, 
land  resources. 

Seventh.  We  have  extended  the  recip- 
rocal U-ade  program  for  a  year  and  have 
enacted  measures  simplifying  customs 
procedure. 

Eighth.  On  the  humanitarian  level,  we 
have  shown  our  good  faith  with  the  op- 
pressed <tf  the  world  by  voting  to  admit 
214.000  refugees  by  Deconber  31,  1956. 

Beyond  all  these  specific  accomplish- 
ments, we  have  cleared  the  decks  for  new 
action.  A  new  Cabinet  Is  getting  its 
teeth  into  the  job;  new  ofllcials  are  look- 
ing into  the  machinery  to  see  how  it 
runs.  They  are  going  to  operate  it  better 
than  it  has  been  (q>erated  for  years. 


ivrtxxrr:  How  ZiOita  Our 
Btatib  Put  Ur  WXni  It? 


How  Lonf  Win  Americaas  Safer  Red 
Brutality? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  ERTEL  CARLTLE 

or  NOKTB  CABOUMA 

ZN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSXNTATIVX9 
Thursday,  JiOy  30. 1953 

Ut.  CARLYLE.  lir.  Speaker,  again 
North  Carolina's  oldest  newspaper,  the 
Fayetteville  Observer,  published  at  Fay- 
etteville.  N.  C.  and  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent, comes  forward  with  a  well-consid- 
ered and  forthright  statement  of  im- 
portant facts  which  now  are  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world  and  we 
know  the  proper  answer  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed.  This  historic  newspaper 
was  established  in  1817  and  it  has  always 
been  noted  for  clear  th<nMT>g  and  the 
advocacy  of  the  truest  form  of  Ameri- 
cenlam.  It  holds  fast  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  a  strong  and  great 
America  has  been  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
newspaper  there  appeared  an  editorial 
which  should  be  widely  read  and  care- 
fully considered  because  important  facts 
are  clearly  and  fearlessly  set  forth  and 
they  mtist  be  properly  answered  at  an 
early  date.  Let  me  respectfully  com- 
mend for  your  thoughtful  reading  and 
study  the  editorial  which  is  as  follows: 
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Iaf|matioa,  Gaidaaee,  aaJ  Hdphd 
to  Hifli  School  Seaiort 


Advice 

rJCTEJ 


XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSXAS 

ZN  ate  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSXNTATIVSB 


Mr. 


Monday.  August  3. 1953 
*ATMAN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 


careful  about  inserting  material  in  the 
CoNct  EsszoMAL  Rscou.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve a  Q  Members  are  anxious  to  protect 
the  Recou  from  material  that  is  not 
reieva  it  and  will  not  make  a  contribu- 
tion U  the  public  good. 

I  ha  ire  discovered  eoi^es  of  letters  that 
were  i  ent  to  the  seniors  in  high  school 


in  a  little  town  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
The  publication  of  these  letters.  I  believe, 
will  be  in  the  public  interest. 

A  high  school  superintendent  is  not 
required  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  trying 
to  be  this  helpful  to  the  graduates  of  his 
school.  It  is  the  type  of  service  for  which 
a  person  is  not  paid  and  for  which  he 
does  not  receive  too  much  credit  that 
we  should  all  appreciate  so  much.  This 
superintendent  was  doing  something  that 
he  did  not  have  the  least  idea  in  Uie 
world  would  ever  reach  the  eyes  or  ears 
of  the  people  outside  of  his  little  com- 
munity. However,  the  advice  that  he 
has  given  these  high  school  seniors  is  so 
wholesome  and  fine  in  every  way  and  I 
believe  will  be  helpful  to  all  young  people 
who  read  these  letters  that  I  am  insert- 
ins  them  in  the  Congrsssiomal  Rscoko. 
I  think  in  the  years  to  come  when  copies 
of  these  letters  are  read,  the  people  at 
that  time,  as  well  as  now.  will  realize 
the  unselfish  service  that  was  performed 
by  this  one  high  school  superintendent 
and  possibly  it  will  Inspire  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  other  unselfish  people  to 
do  likewise. 

The  letters  were  written  by  Mr.  L.  R. 
Griflln.  superintendent  of  the  Hooks 
Public  Schools  at  Hooks.  Tex.,  and  they 
are  as  follows: 

UAmcm  IS,  IMS. 

Dkab  Samoa:  Do  you  make  it  a  practice 
to  express  your  appreciation  to  those  who 
assist  you  In  any  way? 

It  is  very  easy  to  tirap  Into  the  habit  of 
taking  the  good  things  of  life  and  the  assist- 
ance that  is  rendered  us  for  granted.  On* 
of  the  best  habits  to  develop  is  the  habit 
of  expressing  our  appreciation  for  all  of  th* 
favors,  courtesies,  and  assistance  rendered  us. 
Tou  must  be  careful,  however,  that  this  does 
no;,  become  superficial  and  you  }usi  express 
this  appreciation  in  a  matter-of-fact  way 
and  in  such  manner  that  those  to  whom  you 
do  express  the  appreciation  feel  that  It  Is 
superficial.  To  be  able  to  truly  expreas  ap- 
preciation you  must  feel  deep  down  in  your 
heart  the  appreciation  for  everthing  that 
comes  yotir  way.  If  you  realise  your  depend- 
ence upon  your  friends  and  neighbors,  then 
you  are  on  the  road  to  truly  appreciating 
their  kindness  to  you. 

A  fwrson  must  realise  that  he  is  just  a 
part  in  the  overall  picture  and  that  h*  must 
fit  into  this  picture  and  assist  others  and 
be  assisted  by  them  before  life  becomes  full 
and  complete.  Thinking  like  this  will  make 
a  person  bumble  and  appreciative  of  th* 
help  of  others.  At  the  sant*  tlm*.  it  la  not 
Intended  that  this  person  should  expect 
everything  at  the  hands  of  the  others,  but 
that  he  should  be  more  than  willing  to  carry 
his  ptLTt  of  the  load  and  then  realla*  that  th* 
assistance  of  others  is  invaluable. 

Our  typical  way  at  dealing  with  a  sltxiatlon 
like  this  is  to  wait  until  th*  person  who 
has  befriended  us  dies  and  then  eend  flowers 
to  the  funeral.  Remember  that  a  dead  per- 
son does  not  smell  the  flowers:  neither  can 
be  see  them.  How  about  sending  th*  flow- 
ers In  the  form  of  words  of  appreciation  to 
the  person  while  he  is  living?  This  btin^ 
Joy  to  you  and  Joy  the  recipient  of  this  favor. 
Words  of  appreciation  are  so  Inexpensive 
and  yet  they  mean  so  much  In  the  llvr  at 
all  of  us  unUl  it  is  a  miracle  why  mor*  at 
them  are  not  used.  Why  not  stop  now  ^tM< 
take  accoimt  of  thoee  who  mean  so  much 
to  you  in  your  everyday  life  and  rsaolve  that 
from  here  on  out  you  are  going  to  let  ttwue 
individuals  know  that  you  appredat*  tb*lr 
vtvk  and  Interest  and  help  In  your  behalf. 
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•Hi*  world  wCl  b*  brighter  to  yoa  and 
brighter  to  tb*  inOl^TVOnal  who  reoatvas  this 
atfntioo  b*cau**  yiiu  hav*  taken  the  tta* 
to  expreas  that  which  you  truly  feel  In  your 
heart. 

Think  this  ovar  and  let  this  beeom*  on* 
of  your  charaetar  traits. 
Tours  ■tnosralr. 

Is.  H.  Onvrar. 
SuptrinSendenL 

MawaiST,  108*. 

Dbsb  fiBMua:  Am  yoa  prapar*  to  tak*  your 
plac*  in  an  adult  world  you  ar*  going  to  b* 
f  acad  with  your  rsepooslblUty  as  a  member 
of  your  community.  It  Is  nsressary  for  you 
to  accept  fun  raspcoslbtllty  for  your  com- 
munity ssrvlc*  U  you  ar*  tm*  to  yoursdf 
and  tru*  to  th*  oommvnlty.  I  would  ilk* 
to  offer  the  foUowliig  suggeetlona  In  regard 
to  your  ooounuBlty  serrto*. 

Whenever  you  mcve  Into  a  eommunlty  b* 
sur*  that  you  taks  with  you  yoxu-  church 
membership.  Mtmj  eommunlty  needs  good 
churches  and  la  th*s*  good  church**  it  take* 
good  work*rs.  As  yoa  go  Into  a  community 
sflUlat*  youraalf  with  th*  church  of  your 
chole*  and  with  It*  Sunday  aehool  and  mak* 
whatever  talent  you  hav*  availabl*  to  tha«* 
organJaattons. 

lioet  oommunfttet  hav*  sanrloe  dub*.  Be- 
come ^«»i*t^  with  th*  aervloe  club  of  your 
cholc*  and  beeooMi  a  working  member  ot 
this  club  so  that  your  Ume  and  talent  may 
count  for  the  mott.  B*  a  boaster — ^not  a 
knocker.  Work  for  tb*  upbuilding  of  your 
community. 

Thar*  will  b*  mimy  organisations  to  th* 
community  soeh  as  Boy  Soouto.  Otrl  Soouts. 
TB«a-Ag*  Olub*  asd  what  hav*  you.  Hat- 
urally  you  cannot  saslst  Is  all  of  this  worth- 
whU*  work,  but  yoa  should  bsoome  actively 
Identified  with  the  on*  fl*ld  of  work  In  which 
you  ar*  most  lnt*rs*t*d.  Mo  oommtmlty  is 
worth  Its  nam*  oxdee*  It  ha*  theee  various 
acUvltle*  for  th*  yi>ang  p*opl*:  and  to  hav* 
the**  aettvltl**  It  Is  neesasary  that  w*  hav* 
worfcar*.  Too  oan  b*  a  worker.  Tou  can  b* 
a  puahsr.  Ton  eaa  b*  a  h«lper.  See  that 
the**  organlaattona  hav*  your  sutHDort. 

Too  ar*  going  tc  b*  confronted  with  var- 
ious community  drives  for  funds.  Th*** 
will  rang*  from  SMlstaDO*  for  sooi*  d*stltat* 
family  to  national  Bad  Cro*s  drives  aiKl  the 
Ilk*.  71m**  drive*  will  be  ntuneroue  and  it 
wlU  be  dUfleult  to  g*t  workers  to  conduct 
th***  drlvca.  Too  ar*  going  to  have  to  aa- 
.  some  yoor  part  at  tta*  rs^MostbUlty  in  this 
iB^wrtaat  work  and  ***  that  your  commu- 
nity do**  not  suffer  from  a  lack  of  leader, 
ahlp  to  oonducttog  worthwhile  drives, 
llieee  drive*  ar*  neceessry  and  unless  we 
become  toterested  to  th«m  the  unfortunate 
wlU  suffer.    This  Is  your  rasponslbfllty. 

Tou  alao  bav*  th*  req>on*lblUty  of  taking 
an  aetiv*  part  to  your  local  government.  In 
uoct  ««■**««—  paopl*  had  rather  sit  on  th* 
gi/^«HT«—  and  eritlda*  tho**  who  ar*  trying 
to  dlr*ct  th*  local  government.  Member- 
ahlp  to  any  governing  body  usually  result* 
to  much  criticism  to  tho**  who  are  members 
of  that  governing  body.  Remember  that 
thi*  Is  a  rs*pon*iblllty  which  cannot  b*  cast 
«sid*  lightly.  Bom*body  must  do  thia  Job. 
Tou  must  do  yow  part  of  tt.  Mo  local  gov- 
«mm*nt  Is  any  battar  than  th*  p«opl*  want 
it  to  b*  and  tb*y  must  b*  toterested  to 
choosing  th*  l*ad*rs  If  they  have  a  good  type 
of  local  govemmant.  Aaeaai*  your  rol*  a* 
an  acttv*  wotkm  tat  b*tt*r  government  and 
not  a  eetUc  of  tho**  who  ar*  attampttog  to 
do  th*  Job. 

Tou  can  ■••  from  th*  abov*  that  your 
adult  rol*  1*  going  to  b*  a  trem*n<lnsi*  on*. 
Toa  ar*  going  to  b*  wall  pr*par*d  for  this 
and  I  want  yoa  to  aasun*  yonr  part  of  th* 
responsibility.  Tou  moat  reoMmbar  that 
yoa  cannot  pall  •verythlng  Into  yoarsalf  and 
not  put  ottt  anything.  Aasnm*  jcnr  full 
community  responsibility.    Tban.  and 


only  win  yon  have  doo*  your  b«*t.    Otv*  of 
your  time,  your  talent,  and  your  money. 
Toors  *too*r*Iy, 

L.  H.  GanrxR. 
Superintendent, 

Anm.  94.  105S. 

Dosa  Sbmiob:  X  would  like  to  talk  to  yoa 
today  aboot  loyalty.  Any  person  worth  his 
salt  has  loyalty  as  one  of  his  fundamental 
personality  traits. 

Tou  first  must  be  loyal  to  yourself.  t7nl«s* 
you  do  your  very  best  and  xmleas  you  pat- 
tern your  life  to  render  outstanding  servloe 
you  have  not  been  loyal  to  yourself.  Be- 
member  that  you  ml^t  fool  the  outald*  . 
world  for  a  little  whUe  but  you  never  fool 
yourself.  Toa  have  got  to  M  a  stral^t 
thinker,  a  hard  wortcer.  and  a  quick  actor. 
Tou  know  better  than  anyone  else  wbethor 
you  exhibit  theee  traits  of  character.  Un- 
less yon  do  you  are  not  loyal  to  yourself. 

One  most  be  loyal  to  thoee  with  whom  b*. 
work*.  MO  on*  like*  a  goeslper  or  a  back 
biter.  If  you  happen  to  get  toto  an  organ- 
taatlon  or  get  to  working  for  aomeone  to 
whom  you  cannot  be  loyal  leave  this  em- 
ployment at  once.  Do  not  bite  the  hand 
that  is  feeding  you.  If  you  cannot  bc| 
loyal  move  on  This  Is  something  that  Is 
a  must  if  you  are  going  to  render  the  best 
service  of  which  you  are  capable.  Some  peo- 
ple will  try  to  stay  on  even  though  they  can- 
not be  loyaL  This  makes  for  unh^iplness 
to  both  the  employer  and  the  employee.  B* 
loyal  w  get  out. 

Tou  must  be  loyal  to  yoor  Oovemment. 
By  this  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  you 
are  gdng  to  agree  with  everything  that  the 
Oovemment  doea.  What  I  am  talking  about 
Is  that  you  mxjst  believe  to  a  democracy.  If 
you  liave  Communist  traits  or  If  yoa  believe 
to  any  of  the  "lams"  go  to  the  countrle* 
where  these  "Ism"  are  fostered. 

There  is  no  place  to  the  Dnlted  Statea 
for  any  citiaen  to  be  disloyal  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  It  Is  your  reapoasiblllty  to 
strive  oonttouaDy  to  improve  thia  way  of 
life,  but  you  must  be  loyal  to  Its  tearhlngs 
Tou  are  going  to  have  occasUm  to  come  to 
contact  with  subversive  groups  which  would 
like  to  overthrow  the  American  Government. 
In  your  eagemeas  to  be  of  help  to  developing 
the  proper  way  of  life  you  ml^t  be  a  fartlla 
field  for  subversive  thoughts.  Analyse  all 
of  this  carefully  and  sas  if  you  do  not  com* 
up  with  the  answer  that  the  United  Statee 
Is  a  grMt  country  to  which  to  live  and  It 
has  fostered  a  wondof  ul  way  of  life  for  all 
of  the  people.  Tour  loyalty  belongs  to  this 
country.    Keep  It  h««. 

Narrowing  your  loyalties  down,  yon  ar* 
gtrfng  to  have  eommunlty  responsibilities  and 
you  miwt  Include  loyalty  to  your  community. 
Carry  your  part  of  the  community  load.  Do 
your  part  of  the  community  planning.  Do 
your  part  of  aU  worthwhile  activities  for  the 
development  of  your  community.  When  and 
if  It  gets  to  where  you  cannot,  move  on.  be- 
cause conuuunltles  have  an  uphill  pull  with 
all  peopl*  wocking  to  Improve  them.  With 
any  disloyalty  the  Job  Is  Imposslbl*. 

Th*  list  of  loyalties  coxUd  be  expanded  to 
a  large  niunber,  but  enough  of  these  have 
been  caUed  to  your  attention  above  to  re- 
mtod  you  of  the  importance  of  your  accept- 
ing your  fxill  responsibility  along  with  the 
privileges  irtiich  are  your*  a*  an  American 
ottlsen. 

Toors  sincerely. 

X<.  R.  Oaif  f  ur. 
aupeiintendent. 

Mat  1.  195S. 
DBAS  SBmoa:  Th»  pribUe  operates  to  an 
honorable  manner  only  when  it  I*  toleraat 
of  th*  other  per*on.  Competltloa  cannot 
rid*  ov«r  It*  oppoattlaB  roughabod  and  d*- 
Ydop  a  healthy  moaoamf  and  a  suttabl* 
■oelaty  to  which  to  llv*.  It  baa  long  b**n  th* 
bastoe**  axiom  that  "ooaipetlttoa  is  the 
iploa  oC  Itfa.- 


Toa  most  b*  totsraat  of  Vbm  other 
W*  kMiv*  ***n  many  aferooiti**  rommlttert 
beeanae  people  war*  not  tol*raat  of  on*  an- 
other. W*  know  ttat  Httlsr  rose  to  powv 
on  what  be  called  the  si^ertar  rae*.  AU 
other  people*  were  Inferior  to  thle  raoe  to  the 
eyes  of  the  leaders  of  that  country.  W* 
heard  of  maas  murders  being  committed  to 
do  away  with  the  uppestt>es>.  This  wiU  not 
worlc  Tbls  cannot  be  don*.  In  the  end 
there  Is  an  uprlatog  of  the  people.  We  muat 
treat  our  f  ellowman  with  all  of  tbe  reqiact 
and  tolerance  we  can. 

Tou  aee  Inttya'f  and  have  beard  of  to- 
stancee  of  religious  Intolerance.  Tou  hav* 
heard  at  poopla  being  eent  to  priaon  for  their 
rellgloa*  vI*wb.  In  otb*r  Instaaesa  yoa  hav* 
heard  of  people  being  banished  from  their 
country  because  of  their  religious  views.  No 
longer  do  we  live  to  fear  of  such  aa  thia. 
We  must  be  careful,  however,  that  we  do  not 
develop  an  totoleranoe  toward  the  other 
person's  views.  We  have  tb*  right  to  beUcfv* 
as  our  consdenee  dietatee.  Tb*  other  person  . 
has  this  same  right.  We  muat  guard  this 
with  every  oimce  at  energy  we  have. 

In  dlfllcult  tlmee  to  our  past  history  w* 
have  eeen  outstanding  esamples  of  political 
totoleranoe.  People  have  paid  the  price  for 
h<ddlng  their  political  views  lu  opposition  to 
the  majority.  Many  disagreeable  things  hav* 
happened  from  thia.  l>oday  Uiere  la  not  ao 
much  danger  to  this.  We  are  more  tolerant 
of  the  other  person^  views.  We  must  con- 
ttoue  to  foster  this  grsat  principle  to  Ameri- 
can Government  and  eafeguard  the  right  of 
all  other  individuals  to  hold  to  their  political 
brtlefs.  Of  course,  there  are  tlmee  when  Vb&» 
must  be  curbed.  We  must  not  be  a  party 
to.  nor  ever  alt  back  and  idly  permit,  the  rise 
of  any  type  of  political  activity  which  would 
advocate  overthrowing  our  type  of  govern- 
ment. With  this  exception,  however,  w* 
riioiild  be  constantly  on  guard  to  foster  the 
light  of  tb*  minority  to  strlv*  to  beoom* 
the  majority  to  our  American  Government. 

Form  your  views  and  stay  with  them  until 

you  know  you  are  wrong.    Give  the  other 

person  the  same  right.   Then,  and  then  only, 

have  you  displayed  the  true  American  spirit. 

Tout*  sincerely. 

I..H.aBn«ni. 
5uper<nteiidei(t. 

Mat  8.  196S. 

DBA*  Samoa:  Tou  have  a  wonderful  herlt« 
age  as  an  *.mmr\t>».n  clttaen.  All  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  yoa  enjoy  have  com* 
to  you  through  no  effort  of  your  own.  Tliee* 
are  yours  because  you  ar*  an  Amarioaa 
citiaen. 

Tou  most  not  think  that  theee  prtede** 
h*rltag«s  which  ar*  yours  Just  hi^tpened. 
People  down  through  the  generations  hav* 
paid  th*  price  which  haa  ni«de  theee  poa- 
slble.  In  many  Instances  this  price  toduded 
the  losing  of  their  lives.  Oar  society  1*  aa 
outgrowth  of  the  work,  the  sacrifloea.  the 
planning,  and  the  dreams  of  a  great  people. 

In  accepting  ^eee  American  hwitagea  yoa 
also  aasimte  definite  responslbllltlea.  As 
thoee  Who  have  gone  before  have  worked  to 
order  that  theee  heritages  might  be  mada 
available  to  yon  who  come  after  them,  wt 
must  you  work  and  plan  and  sarrtflce  to 
order  that  thoee  who  follow  you  will  mjoy 
even  greater  benefits  than  you  now  enjoy. 

The  home,  the  oonununtty.  and  th*  school 
all  rsallae  that  when  you  assume  theee  herit- 
agee  you  have  definite  obUgatlans  and  they 
work  with  you  to  cvder  that  you  might  meet 
fully  your  obligations.  Ton  have  the  ad- 
vanti«e  of  better  edacatkmal  opportonitles 
than  thoae  who  hav*  gon*  bef or*  you.  Tba 
list  of  bleastoga  wblch  yon  wnjoy  is  too  long 
f  or  m*  to  attampt  to  enuBMrata.  I^k*  tlm* 
and  count  th*  c^portunltl**  and  hlasilngi 
which  are  yoors.  At  the  same  tlm*  mak* 
a  plan  of  what  yoa  must  do  to  ordar  tbaa 
you  may  leave  an  bBprovunant  to 
tbrooi^  yoor  •aortas    By  doing  ^ 
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Iw  aMe  to  dtidiarg*  our  responsibilities  as 
•  citlaaB  tnOnsd  by  the  Books  Btgh  School, 
to  you  and  the  best  of  luck  as  you 
:  to  ImproTe  the  society  In  which  you  live. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Li.  H.  GBXnrnr, 
Superintendent. 


QMtdoB  •!  tke  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

cm  atoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRCSSMTATIVn 

Mondav,  August  3, 19S3 

Ifr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  is  It  worth  to  America  to  find  the 
cure  for  cancer? 


A  Ceatary  el  Strtke 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  ERTEL  CARLTLE 

or  jroars  cabouha 

IN  TBM  BOUSK  OF  RBPRXSXNTATIVIB 
Friday.  July  17.  195S 

Mr.  CARLYUL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
hideed  honored  at  this  time  to  have  the 
privilege  ot  directing  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  the  il- 
lustrious century  of  service  of  the  Wil- 
mington Light  Infantry,  because  this 
record  should  be  permanently  preserved 
and  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
future  generations. 

The  20th  of  May  has  long  been  an 
important  anniversary  date  in  the  great 
State  of  North  Carolina  because  (m  that 
day  in  the  year  1775.  the  historic  act  of 
the  signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  took  place.  How- 
ever, the  20th  of  May  1953,  Is  a  doubly 
Important  date,  and  I  am  proud,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  salute  the  Wilmington  Light 
Infantry.  North  Carolina's  second  oldest 
military  organization,  upon  the  100th 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  bringing  to 
a  memorable  close  a  century  of  service 
to  its  cotmtry,  its  State,  and  its  home 
city  of  Wilmington;  located  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina,  which  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent. 

Throughout  Its  long  and  honora))le  ca- 
reer, first  in  the  militia  and  later  in  the 
Wational  Quard,  the  Wilmington  Light 
Infantry  has  been  a  stabilizing  factor  In 
many  emergencies  both  in  Wilmington 
and  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual 
when  such  rights  were  threatened  by 
mob  law  or  anarchy. 

The  great  statesman.  Jefferson  Davis, 
serving  as  United  States  Secretary  of 
War,  became  the  first  honorary  member 
of  the  Wilmington  Light  Infantry,  and 
after  its  first  enrollment  on  February  22. 
185j^  equipped  the  company  with  breeeh- 
loaong  rifles,  the  modem  rifle  of  that 
day,  while  many  Regular  Army  units  and 
mUttia    In    the    several    States    were 


equip  )ed  only  with  muzzle-loading  mus- 
kets. 

Bel  ore  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Be- 
tweei  the  States,  the  65  members  of  the 
Wilmngton  Light  Infantry  occupied 
Fort  Johnston  and  Fort  Caswell,  both 
Iocat<  d  at  the  mouth  of  the  historic  Cape 
Fear  River;  but  upon  orders  from  the 
Gtovei  nor,  returned  the  forts  to  the  ciis- 
tody  ( f  the  Federal  Qovemment.  At  the 
outse  of  the  North-South  conflict.  63 
of  th;  company's  65  members  became 
c<mm  Issioned  officers  in  the  armed 
.force  of  the  Confederacy  and  on  April 
16.  11  81.  under  command  of  Capt.  Wil- 
liam X  Deltbsset,  Joined  other  units  of 
the  3  th  North  Carolina  Militia  as  part 
of  a  Confederate  Expeditionary  Fbrce 
undei  Col.  John  L.  Cantwell  and  regained 
the  U  ro  forts. 

Th4  company  was  first  mustered  Into 
the  m  rvice  of  North  Carolina  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  May  10, 
1861:  then  transferred  to  the  Confeder- 
ites  Service  at  Camp  Dudley,  Wil- 
3n :  and  soon  thereafter  designated 
ipany  O.  18th  North  Carolina  In- 
formerly  the  8th  North  Carolina 
;rs.  In  November  1862  Capt. 
Savage  resigned  and  1st  Lt.  John 
)n  was  promoted  to  captain  and 
inded  the  company  throughout 
the  wkr,  surrendering  with  other  organ- 
izatlois  under  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee  at 
Appomattox.  April  9,  1865.  The  Wil- 
mlngt  on  Light  Infantry  banner  was  car- 
ried ny  the  light-infantry  men  through 
the  nkjor  battles  of  Appomattox,  Fred- 
erick»urg.  Chancellorsville.  Gettysburg. 
Cold  1  [arbor,  and  Sharpsburg.  Company 
G  alfi)  pftrtlcipated  in  the  defense  of 
Richi  lond  and  fought  at  Falling  Waters 
and  I  razler's  Farm. 

In  898,  the  Wilmington  Light  Infan- 
try vo  unteered  its  services  and  was  mus- 
tered into  Federal  service  as  Company 
K,  2d  Regiment  of  United  States  Volun- 
teers. North  Carolina  Infantry,  serving 
throM  hout  the  Spanish-American  War 
under  Capt.  Donald  MacRae.  During 
the  w]  jr.  Cpl.  Champion  McDowell  Davis. 
who  li  now  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  pine  Railroad  Co.  and  one  of  the 
great  builders  of  this  coimtry.  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant,  serving  as  bat- 
talion adjutant  and  later  as  captain  and 
regimi  intal  adjutant.  He  was  succeeded 
In  thi  I  position  by  Lt.  J.  Van  B.  Metts. 
who  h  iter  attained  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  who  still  later  commanded  the  2d 
North  Carolina  Infantry  Regiment,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  Colonel  Metts.  in 
World  War  I,  commanded  the  119th  Reg- 
iment and  after  the  conclusion  of  that 
conflic  t  became  adjutant  general  for  the 
State  »f  North  Carolina.  While  the  ac- 
tive ¥  ilmington  Light  Infantry  was  in 
serviM  in  the  war.  members  of  the  Re- 
serve I  :orps  formed  a  home  guard  unit 
for  du  ;y  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  and 
on  November  10.  1898,  the  Wilmington 
rebellion  began  and  the  Reserve  Corps 
was  a  big  factor  in  ending  the  racial 
strife   hat  ensued. 

Thriiugh  the  years  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I  the  Wilmington  Light  Infantry 
enjoye  1  wide  popularity  as  a  parade  drill 
compa  ly  and  honor  guard.  The  inaug- 
ural purades  honoring  President  Theo- 


dore Roosevelt  and  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  as  well  as  the  Charleston,  James- 
town, and  Philadelphia  centennial  ex- 
positions, were  only  a  few  of  the  national 
celebrations  in  which  the  company  par- 
Ucipated. 

In  April  1917  the  Wilmington  Light 
Infantry  was  again  called  into  service 
and.  as  history  so  often  repeats  itself, 
the  company  took  station  at  Fort  Caswell 
\mder  command  of  Capt.  James  B.  Lynch, 
Lt.  Edward  H.  Holmes,  and  Lt.  Owen  C. 
FiUyaw.  From  the  organization,  mem- 
bers were  transferred  to  form  cadres  for 
antiaircraft  and  trench  artillery  units 
and  many  saw  active  service  overseas  as 
members  of  trench  artillery  and  anti- 
aircraft batteries. 

The  active  and  former  members  of  the 
Wilmington  Light  Infantry,  Lts.  David 
Worth  Loring,  Frank  L.  Williams,  and 
James  C.  Lodor,  paid  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  World  War  I;  and  Lieutenants 
Loring  and  Lodor  were  posthumously 
awarded  Distinguished  Service  Crosses. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  II.  the 
Wilmington  Light  Infantry,  under  Capt. 
C.  D,  Cunningham,  Joined  battery  A, 
252d  Regiment,  Coast  Artillery,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Royce  S.  McClelland,  a 
former  Wilmington  Light  Infantry  com- 
mander. The  company  saw  overseas 
service  throughout  the  war,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Aruba.  Dutch  West  Indies. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Wil- 
mington Light  Infantry,  since  its  organi- 
zation, has  been  captained  by  such  men 
of  vision  as  Edward  Cantwell.  John  L. 
Cantwell.  John  J.  Poisson.  Walter  Coney. 
J.  T.  Anthony.  Jr..  F.  L.  Meares.  W.  N. 
Harriss.  Thomas  C.  James.  William  F. 
Robertson.  Edward  P.  Bailey.  Royce  S. 
McClelland.  Frank  H.  BaUey.  Edward 
Savage,  W.  L.  DeRosset.  R.  B.  McRae. 
M.  P.  Taylor.  J.  C.  Morrison.  J.  L.  Dan- 
iels. W.  H.  Northrop.  Jr..  Charles  H. 
White.  Thomas  J.  Gause.  James  B. 
Lynch.  Robert  S.  Burnett.  Calhoun  D. 
Ciinningham.  Washington  C.  Fergus. 
E.  D.  Hall.  Henry  Savage.  A.  L.  DeRos- 
set, R.  H.  Beery,  W.  C.  Jones,  D.  T.  Cron- 
ley.  Donald  MacRae,  Alex  P.  Adrian.  Ed- 
win A.  Metts.  Robert  Strange,  and  Mo* 
Culloch  B.  Wilson. 

This  record  of  valiant  and  heroic 
service  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Wilmlngtmi 
Light  Infantry  as  an  active  company.  As 
a  memorial  to  its  own  achievements,  the 
Reserve  Corps  has  deeded  to  the  city  of 
Wilmington  its  handsome  white  marble- 
front  armory  building  and  grounds  to  be 
used  as  a  public  library.  Now,  only  the 
remnants  of  the  Wilmington  Light  In- 
fantry banner  adorn  a  wall  in  the  lounge 
of  the  Wilmington  Light,  Infantry  Memo- 
rial Building,  but  the  story  of  its  out- 
standing achievements  will  be  forerer 
recorded  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country. 

What  builds  the  nation's  pillars  high 

And  Its  foxindatlons  strong. 
What  makes  It  mighty  to  defy 

The  foes  that  round  It  throngf 
Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 

A  people  great  and  strong: 
lien  who.  for  truth,  and  honor's  sake. 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep 

Who  dare  while  others  fly 

They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

And  lift  them  to  the  sky. 
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Swtfl  HesM  ftr  Korau  Ystwiii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
m  THS  BOUSE  OF  RXPRJE8ENTATIVSS 

Jfonday.  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.  BENDBL  Mr.  Speaker,  mlllkms 
of  Americans  have  learned  the  meaning 
of  home  sweet  home  cm  the  battlefields 
of  World  Wars  I.  n,  and  Korea.  There 
may  be  some  who  have  decided  to  make 
their  homes  in  other  lands,  but  the  les- 
sons of  these  wanderings  for  the  men  of 
our  country  has  almost  uniformly  been 
an  appreciation  of  what  America 
means. 

The  veterans  of  the  Korean  war  are 
coming  home,  some  of  them  sick,  some 
of  them  wounded.  More  than  25,000 
will  never  return.  We  shall  never  forget 
them  or  the  sacrifices  they  have  made 
for  us.  Our  task  is  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  never  called  upon  again  '*to 
give  the  last  full  measure  of  their  devo- 
tion."   Welcome  home,  let  us  stay  here. 


TW  DeciiiM  Te  B«U  0«  Sh^t  b  Far- 
•ifB  SUpjwis  b  Wnaff-Ov  Aaar- 
lean  SUpjar^  An  fa  Need!  ef  Work 


KZTZN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


Of  THS  HOUSE  OF  : 


rATIVSB 


Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  of  our  American  shipyards  to  have 
work  has  reached  a  stage  so  serious  that 
failure  of  our  Government  to  reqwnd 
can  result  most  disastrously.  It  would 
seem  that  our  past  experience  in  per- 
mitting oar  shipbuilding  forces  to  deteri- 
orate should  be  enough  to  keep  us  from 
making  the  same  mistake  again.  But 
at  the  present  time  the  situation  Is  all 
the  more  serious  because  there  seems 
to  be  In  f  ormulaticm  a  policy  that  would 
procure  a  good  portion  of  our  ships  from 
foreign  shlpjrards.  This  seems  incon- 
ceivable in  the  face  of  the  great  need 
that  exists  for  work  in  our  own  ship- 
yards. All  of  this  has  been  well  set 
forth  in  a  communication  addressed  to 
the  President,  dated  July  21.  1953.  by 
John  J.  Qrogan.  president  of  the  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  America.  CIO.  This  letter 
and  the  one  addressed  to  me  bringing  it 
to  my  attention,  are  as  follows: 
IMDOSTUAX.  Vmoit  or  ifAaxmi  axd 
SHirsuujnMo  WosKaw  or  AMBtaca, 

Camden.  M.  /.,  /uiy  21.  IfSJ. 
The  Honorable  CBAaLas  A.  Wolvsbtom, 
House  of  Bepr€*entativea. 

WuMhlngton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  lla.  WoLv^trcw:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  hare  today  written  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  oonosmlng  ths 
offshore  procurement  poU^  oC  the  Navy  X>e- 
partment. 


Z  trust  you  win  give  tbls  matter  jour  at- 
tention. 

Very  truly  yours. 

joaw  J.  OBooAir, 

PreeUent. 


IwuusiaiAi.  UmoM  or  Maaon  ams 
BHiFSUiLnaiG  WnewTSS  or  Aitsama, 

Camden.  N.  /.,  Jul]f  21, 19S3. 


Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Pbbbiobmt:  For  the  past  several 
months  this  union  has  been  In  correspond- 
enoe  with  the  Department  ot  the  Navy  pro- 
testing against  the  naval  program  ot  overseas 
ship  procurement  and  Its  relation  to  the  cur- 
rently depressed  condition  of  the  American 
shlpbuUding  and  repair  Industry.  We  have 
recently  received  a  reply  to  a  letter  addressed 
to  Bear  Adm.  H.  M.  Wallin.  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships.  Departooent  of  the  Navy. 
which  statee: 

"nrtie  offahore  ship-procurement  program 
Is.  of  course,  the  result  of  a  policy  decision 
made  by  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  th* 
Defense,  in  consultation  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Director  for  Mutual  Se- 
curity. The  Bureau  of  Ships,  as  procuro- 
ment  agent.  Is  Implementing  this  decision." 

In  view  of  this  statement  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships.  It  U  evident  that  pro- 
tests by  us  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
cannot  alter  the  offshore  ship  procurement 
program,  since  the  Navy  Department  is  mere- 
ly carrying  out  the  poUcy  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State,  and  the  Mutual 
Sectirlty  Agency  It  seems  that  only  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  country  Is  able  to 
order  a  reexamination  of  this  policy. 

We  call  to  your  attention  a  number  of 
basic  problems  which  are  fadng  the  ship- 
building and  ship  repair  Industry  today: 

1.  Employment  at  the  naval  shipyard 
•Btablishments  today  is  greater  in  relation 
to  employment  in  privately  owned  shipbuild- 
ing and  repair  yards  than  It  has  ever  been. 
The  increasing  ratio  of  naval  shipyard  em- 
ployment to  privately  owned  shipboildlng 
mnit  repair  employment  Is  reversing  the  trend 
ot  the  past  two  decades  (including  the  trend 
during  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars) . 

a.  Privately  owned  shlpbuUding  and  repair 
employment  is  decreaalng  almost  to  the  dan- 
ger point.  The  administration's  poUcy  with 
respect  to  new  construction,  as  evidenced  in 
the  last  execuUve  budget,  wlU  not  serve  to  in- 
crease or  even  mtiH**'"  such  employment; 
If  anything,  the  decline  will  be  greater.  TlM 
only  work  which  would  seem  to  be  available 
to  keep  a  nucleus  of  shipyard  akills  in  the 
privately  owned  ahlpyards  is  that  repre- 
sented by  the  naval  overseas  procxtfement 
program. 

8.  The  privately  owned  shipbuilding  and 
repair  Industry  cannot  continue  to  exist  In  a 
constant  cjrcle  of  boom  and  slxunp.  Some 
sensible  method  of  Insuring  a  stable  level  of 
production  must  be  devised.  ThU  minimum 
level  of  production  is.  of  neceeslty.  dictated 
by  the  number  of  employees  required  to  form 
a  nucleus  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  private 
construction  and  rei>alr  facillUes  in  case  of 
emergency.  If  a  stable  level  of  production  Is 
not  achieved,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  as  an  Interested  party,  if  neces- 
sary, the  iwlvately  owned  shipbiOlding  in- 
dustry wiU  be  forced  out  of  exUtence.  except 
for  a  very  few  yards. 

4.  It  has  been  the  poUcy  of  our  previous 
Bdmlnlstratlons,  whether  BepubUcan  or 
Democrat,  to  Interest  themselves  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  privately  owned  segment  of 
the  Industry.  If  this  administration  Is  to 
continue  such  a  policy,  some  steps  must  be 
taken  Immediately. 

We  are  weU  aware  of  the  recent  efforts  of 
the  Mavy  Department  to  allocate  a  larger 
share  oC  its  repair  work  to  private  yards  in 
the  futurs.  We  do  wish  to  point  out.  how- 
tbat  this  will  not  correct  the  present 


imbalance  between  work  In  the  na^  yards 
and  work  In  private  yards  to  One  estent 
necessary  to  keep  private  yards  occupied, 
unless  further  such  ssslgnments  are  mad* 
and  unless  some  new  oonstmeUoa  Is  under- 
taken. 

The  Defense  Departukent  Is  fully  aware  of 
the  approaching  obstdesoenoe  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  They  determined  that  214  new 
merchant  visaila  are  needed  to  siipport  onr 
defense  effort  adequately.  A  program  for 
oonstructlOD  of  these  vessels  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  preeervlng  the  industry. 

We  hope  that  you  wiu  give  this  mattsr 
your  tmmedtate  attention  and  that  aome 
action  BO  nr^Bntly  needed  wiU  be  forthconk- 
ing  shortly. 

Sinosrely  ymirs. 

ffastdenSm 


flea.  Reb«rt  A  Tail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKB 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

n  THE  HOUSE  OP  BIPKHBBITATTVHB 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  a  eulogy  on  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  A.  Taf t.  over  radio  statton 
WDIA.  by  Lt  George  W.  Lee,  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  who  seconded  his  nomination  at 
Chicago. 

Lieutenant  Lee  has  been  a  devoted 
friend  of  Senator  Taf  t  for  many  years. 
His  address  on  his  death  is  one  which  I 
think  Senator  Taft's  friends  should 
have  opportunity  to  read,  and  for  this 
reason  I  would  Uke  to  have  it  included  in 
the  RaooiD  among  his  eulogies. 

Lieutenant  Lee's  address  follows: 

HOW  Senator  Bobert  A.  Taf  t  has  come  to 
the  end  of  his  day.  and  his  mourners  are  aa 
thick  as  grief.  Be  has  Uved  and  he  has  died. 
The  world,  today,  stands  ready  to  recognise 
him  among  the  great  ones,  among  Its  heroes 
without  laurels,  among  its  conquerors  with- 
out the  Jubilations  of  conquest.  Soon  his 
body  wm  be  laid  to  rest  under  the  moon- 
mist  skies  of  beautiful  Ohio,  but  the  soul  of 
Senator  Taft  wont  be  there.  It  will  be 
somewhere  over  there  beyond  the  purple 
horlaon  in  the  company  of  Oeorge  Wsshing- 
ion.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Theodore  Booeevelt. 
mn^  aU  the  other  great  crusaders  who  have 
biased  the  traUs  where  highways  never  ran. 

Three  sentences  can  s\mi  up  his  greatness: 
Hs  had  the  courage  to  precede  the  truth. 
He  had  the  courage  to  embrace  the  truth. 
Ha  had  the  courage  to  execute  the  truth. 
He  was  a  study  in  the  achievement  of  char- 
acter, marvelous  in  his  greatnees. 

I  have  heard  hundreds  of  malicious  charges 
brought  against  Senator  Bobwt  Taft  by  peo- 
ple who  I  am  sure  should  know  better;  theae 
charges  were  always  of  two  kinds:  Senator 
Taft  was  a  poor  vote  getter  because  his  per- 
sonality was  cold  and  blxmt.  The  eecond 
was.  Senator  Taft  did  not  like  Negroea  and 
Jews.  My  faith  mothers  the  beUef  that  the 
people  who  made  theee  ehargea  did  not  dieck 
the  facU.  to  find  out  the  truth,  so  they've 
gone  on  repeating  tbem  without  ttw  subtest 
reallBatlon  of  their  monstraaBBsas.  A  soe- 
oessful  fft^p»«g"  In  Ohio  vrlped  from  my  pal- 
ate the  Ingenious  flavors  of  the  first  nhaige, 
His  suooeesful  fight  that  drove  tbe  late  8m- 
ator  TtModore  BUbo  out  ot  tha  OnatiSBi  of 
the  Nation  proved  that  thla 
but  a  mixture  ot  Ptalan 
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iMnrmite.     Senator   Ttft   par- 

m'gnmt  — i  ilt»  to  tbm  fortunes  of 

mlaorl^'gnKipa.  and  parOeulaitr  to  eolorwl 
AmwleaJM,  irtMn  be  kept  the  late  Senator 
Btlbo  fram  nfBtnlnf  hla  aeat  In  ttM  Senate. 
Senator  BUbo  bad  spent  bis  time  in  bis  blgb 
cflee  trytnf  to  ponleb  tbe  minority  groups 
In  spttaful  Tsngcance  tor  come  calamity 
liroucbt  about  1^  tbe  greed  a-  stupidity  ot 
aU  gxoiqpa  togettier.  Mr.  Taft  set  out  to 
prove  la  ble  flgbt  sgalsiet  awnatcr  BUbo  tbat 
many  of  tbe  Umitattons  for  wblcb  tbe  Ne- 
gro was  accused  are  due  to  tbe  depressed 
racial  status.  Mr.  Tan  was  led  on  by  tbe 
hmttt  tba*  Senator  BUbo%  program  to  abtp 

ConsUtutlon  and  denied  every  syllable  or 
mttanlng  In  tbe  story  of  America.  But  let 
MM  suppose  tbat  Mr.  Taft  bad  not  sxicceeded 
in  destroying  tbe  Bilbo  pbllosopby,  and  every 
Negro  in  America  bad  been  driven  to  some 
strange  borne  across  tbe  seas.  Bow  would 
America  bave  benefited?  Wbat  advantages 
would  bave  oome  to  bless  tbe  land? 

Tbe  next  few  days  after  tbe  Negro  bad 
gone,  tbere  would  bave  been  Just  as  many 
crimes  committed  in  tbe  land,  tbe  prisons 
would  bave  been  Just  as  crowded,  graft  and 
corruptloa  would  not  bave  been  dlmtnlsbed 
among  tbe  ofllcrtiolden  in  Warixington.  tbe 
gallant  24tb  Infantry,  and  tbousands  of 
otber  colored  soldiers  wotild  not  be  flgbting 
in  Korea,  telephone  strikes  and  steel  strikes 
would  still  go  on.  so  Mr.  Taft  In  bis  oppo- 
sition to  this  program  must  bave  seen  no 
gain,  while  on  tbe  otber  hand,  he  must  bave 
been  urged  on  by  tbe  thought  of  tbe  loss 
tbe  country  would  sustain  by  tbe  kms  of  its 
Megro  population — tbe  loas  of  America's 
folk  songs  tbat  rose  in  quick  tears  and 
laughter  from  tbe  unhappy  heart  of  man. 
Tbe  lose  of  millions  of  kind  and  loyal  peo- 
ple. Tbe  I068  of  George  Washington  Car- 
ver, Balpb  Bunche,  of  Marlon  Anderson. 
J.  VlnJey  Wilson,  and  hundreds  ttf  otber 
flrst-rate  examples  ot  tbe  American  btisiness 
and  professional  career.  All  this  and  more. 
Taft  saw  when  he  cried,  "tbe  country  cannot 
be  half  Bilbo  and  half  free." 

A  search  of  history  fails  to  disclose  his 
likeness.  He  organized  his  own  ideas  and 
directed  tbem  with  tbe  sagaclousneas  of  an 
outstanding  success.  He  was  called  the  mas- 
ter lawmaker,  but  be  dealt  In  more  than 
rules  to  govern  actions. 

They  say  through  his  veins  flowed  tbe 
proudest  blood  of  two  continents.  But  he 
still  was  tbe  personification  of  the  common 
man.  expressed  and  admirable.  They  say 
be  was  the  unspoiled  son  of  fortune,  but 
bis  greatest  wealth  was  his  oommonaense. 
seasoned  with  experience  and  nwha^Yled  by 
fetters  of  fear.  They  say  bis  personality  was 
complex  and  repellent,  but  bis  greatest  of- 
fense was  that  he  dared  to  think,  and  once 
be  got  the  thought  right  in  bis  miT>/t,  be 
eould  not  be  moved  by  tbe  cerenumles  of 
human  judgment. 

Where  did  he  get  bis  grasp  of  the  affaln 
of  state?  Ask  Pericles  of  Athens,  ask  Marcus 
Aurellus  of  Borne.  Where  did  he  get  his  un- 
derstanding of  people  and  his  firm  grasp  of 
the  problems  pressing  ova  domestic  front? 
Ask  God  who  spoke  to  Moses  at  Sinai,  and 
Paul  on  the  Damascus  Boad. 

It  was  apparent  to  Mr.  Taft  that  If  there 
was  any  threat  to  the  United  States  from 
Russia,  free-handed  spending  to  support 
other  nations  was  not  going  to  prevent  war 
or  assure  peace.  It  was  apparent  to  Mr.  Taft 
that  U  the  strong  arms  of  the  Government 
can  reach  Into  every  home  In  America,  ^rrd 
pick  the  strongest  and  best  boy  with  no 
thought  of  color,  and  send  that  boy  to  tbe 
most  remote  frontiers  to  light  for  democracy, 
•urely  tbat  same  boy  abould  bave  an  equal 
ebanee  to  vote  and  bave  a  Job  back  home. 

It  was  apparent  tbat  Senator  Taft  favored 
a  oonsteUatlon  FSPO.  but  nevertheless  be 
was  wining  to  support  aU  ttie  necessary  en- 
loreement  f  eatoree  to  make  It  work,  if  sucb 
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beca  fktrly  tried  for  a  minimum  of 

and  had  proven  to  be  ineffective. 

the  fortunes  of  my  people,   above 

hopes,  amid  tbelr  anxious  tears,  Sena- 

bas  stood  and  fought  for  an  atmos- 

in  which  we  might  live,  where  Joy 

l^ope  come  down  in  the  twin  kisses  of 

and  faith,  unlooee  tbe  an- 

musdes  against  despair. 
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We  Swap  Off  tW  NatiMuI  Forttb? 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMois 
THE  HOU8X  OP  RKPRKSBNTATTVltS 


Monday,  Augtut  3, 1953 

Mii  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  rule 
had  )een  granted  for  consideration  of 
H.  R  4646,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Sllswosth],  in  a  brief  statement  on 
tbe  floor  of  the  House  Thursday.  July  30. 
witht  rew  his  request  for  action  on  the 
bill  <  uring  this  session.  He  expressed 
a  gra  :iou8  willingness  to  allow  the  Mem- 
bers I  >f  Congress  more  time  to  study  the 
matt  T,  in  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory 
solut  on  may  be  reached.  I  wish  to  com- 
menc  the  gentleman  for  his  action,  be- 
cause I  was  one  of  those  who  was  pre- 
pare! to  oppose  this  measure  as  strenu- 
ously as  possible. 

In  iriew  of  the  fact  that  the  Members 
and  E  lany  interested  citizens  are  going  to 
be  stidying  this  matter  during  the  re- 
cess. I  think  it  would  be  valuable  to 
analyee  for  the  record  the  committee 
substtute  for  H.  R.  4646.  ui>on  which 
the  rile  was  granted. 

In  >Ialn  words,  this  bill  is  a  raid  on 
the  I  ational  forests  and  other  public 
lands  It  is  only  slightly  disguised.  It 
Is  a  s]  lecial-interest  bill  to  benefit  the  big 
timb(  r  operators,  the  big  lumber  and 
pulp  I  iompanies,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
little  >perator  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
tszpa  Ttxig  imUie  who  own  the  national 
forest  I. 

It  i  I  significant  that  the  big  push  be- 
hind his  bill  comes  from  the  big  timber 
opera  ors.  spearheaded  here  in  Wash- 
IngtfH  by  the  National  Association  of 
Lumb  it  Manufacturers  and  assisted  by 
the  Inited  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merced 

Let  [us  take  a  dose  look  at  what  this 
bm  w^uld  do  and  what  it  wiU  not  do. 

It  \[^ould  authorize  and  direct  a  Fed- 
eral agency  acquiring  private  timber- 
lands,  in  cases  where  those  private 
timbe4la.nds  are  alleged  to  be  under  sus- 
jrield  management,  to  give  the 
owner]  in  exchange  other  timber  lands 
from  Federal  holdings.  The  bill  is  ob- 
vlousl:  aimed  primarily  at  the  national 
forests,  because  that  is  where  most  of 
the  va  uable  timber  now  in  Federal  own- 
ership is  located.  Under  the  present 
form  ^f  the  bill,  the  timberland  might 
come  !rom  a  national  park  or  wildlife 
refuge  But  primarily  it  is  a  grab  at 
the  na  ional  forests,  which  are  owned  tqr 
all  the  people  of  Amerlri^  . 

Und  iT  this  act  the  United  States  R)r- 
est  Sei  vice  would  have  practically  noth- 
ing ta  say  about  It.  "nie  Forest  Service 
Is  not  even  given  an  opportunity  to  as- 
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aist  in  the  selectloa  of  the  Federal  lands 
to  be  exchanged. 

The  Fu«8t  Service  is  simply  ordered. 
in  so  many  legal  words,  to  "cooperate 
with  the  agency  taking  the  private  lands 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act." 

This  bin  is  spedal-privilege  legislation 
because  it  would  put  the  big  timber  op- 
erators in  a  special  category.  When 
other  d'JKns  or  other  bushiess  eoneems 
must  give  up  their  properties  because  the 
Federal  Government  needs  the  land, 
tiiey  have  to  take  oash.  They  have  to 
take  an  amount  fixed  by  negotiation  or 
adjudged  to  be  fair  value  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings.  The  Government  does 
not  provide  a  new  farm  for  the  fanner 
that  has  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  a 
flood-control  dam. 

It  is  special-privnege  legislation  be- 
cause it  would  benefit  only  the  big  op- 
erator. It  is  only  the  big  operator,  who 
owns  or  controls  large  acreages,  that  can 
afford  to  operate  on  a  sustained-yield 
basis.  This  is  a  fact,  despite  the  protes- 
tations of  the  sponsors  of  H.  R.  4648. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bin  to  protect 
the  thousands  of  little  sawmills  and  little 
loggers  who  are  dependent  for  their  liv- 
ing on  timber  sales  from  the  national 
forests.  There  Is  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
protect  the  communities  that  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  sustained-yield  man- 
agement of  the  national  forests — the 
regular  cutting  of  mature  timber  growth 
from  the  national  forests.  The  Inde- 
pendent Forest  Farmers  of  America  a 
national  organization  of  little  operators. 
Is  opposed  to  this  bilL 

The  transfer  of  a  large  block  of  FW- 
eral  forest  land  to  private  ownership 
under  this  act  could  play  havoc  with  the 
economy  of  whole  commimities. 

What  is  sustained-yield  management? 
In  simple  terms,  it  is  regulating  the  cut 
so  that  the  harvest  does  not  exceed  the 
volume  growth  of  Umber.  It  is  manag- 
ing the  forest  so  there  will  be  an  equal 
amount  of  timber  to  cut  in  the  f  utui«. 

But  under  this  bill,  who  is  to  deter- 
mine  whether  or  not  a  private  owner  is 
actually  managing  his  timber  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis?  H.  R.  4646  pro- 
vides no  procedure,  no  machinery  for 
deciding  this  important  quesUon.  Shall 
we  Just  take  the  word  of  the  owner? 
That  is  what  this  bill  says. 

The  proponents  argue  that  this  ques- 
tion is  taken  care  of  in  secUon  2  of  the 
bill.  They  argue  that  other  public  hi- 
terests  are  protected  in  section  2.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  section  2  appUes  only  in 
cases  of  condemnation.  Unless  the 
owner  goes  to  court  when  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  take  his  land,  section  2 
would  have  no  appUcation.  And  why 
should  a  big  timber  operator  go  to  court; 
when  under  the  provision  of  secUon  1. 
he  can  get  in  exchange  for  his  land  a 
rich  bounty  of  timber  from  the  national 
forests? 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  taking  agency.  It 
might  be  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  these  agencies. 
H.  R.  4646  is  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
adds  to  the  api;nx>priation8  of  these  agen- 
cies by  the  value  of  the  P^deral  forest 
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lands  which  they  ean  swap  off  in  the 
development  of  their  projects. 

The  bill  specifically  says.  In  the  last 
line  of  section  1,  that  the  transfer  shall 
be  made  "without  reimbursement  or 
transfer  of  funds." 

One  of  the  soundest  principles  de- 
veloped by  the  Congress  in  connection 
with  such  projects  as  irrigation  dams, 
power  dams,  uid  flood-control  dams,  is 
that  these  projects  must  be  Justified  by 
dollar  benefits  that  exceed  the  costs. 
Here  we  are  about  to  upset  the  economic 
principle.  If  this  bill  becomes  law.  the 
dam-building  agencies  can  write  off  a 
part  of  the  cost  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  who  own  the  national  forests. 

After  an  exchange  of  lands  is  made 
under  this  act.  after  a  portion  of  a  na- 
tional forest  goes  into  private  ownership, 
who  or  what  is  going  to  guarantee  that 
the  timber  continues  to  be  managed 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis?  Nothing  in 
the  bill  provides  for  that  There  is  no 
such  guarantee.  The  new  owx^r  can 
operate  on  a  get-rich-quick  basis  and  cut 
the  timber  clean. 

The  sponsors  have  argued  that  this  bill 
is  JustUled  because  the  Government, 
through  the  Forest  Service,  has  encour- 
aged private  owners  to  manage  their 
timberlands  on  a  sustained-yield  basis. 
Let  us  not  kid  ouradvea.  Let  us  not 
waste  our  time  with  specious  arguments. 
These  big  operators,  if  they  are  practic- 
ing sustained-yield  management,  are  do- 
ing so  because  they  want  to.  Tbe  Gov- 
ernment encourages  people  to  practice 
sanitation  and  keep  in  good  health,  also, 
but  we  have  not  started  buying  bath 
tubs  for  private  homes  or  paying  private 
doctor  bUls. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ull  Is  a 
thinly  disguised  raid  on  the  national 
forests.  It  is  special-privilege  legisla- 
Uon.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  Wg  fellows,  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  the  little  fellows.  It  is  an 
appropriation  of  Federal  forest  land  to 
agencies  like  the  Army  engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  provides 
no  protection  for  other  public  values  in 
the  national  forests,  such  values  as 
watershed  protection,  wildlife  produc- 
tion and  recreation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  it. 


The  Brkkcr  CsMlibrtfaMl  AmcadbMst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

01^  OBIO 

IN  THE  8BNATS  OF  THS  UNXTBD  8TATSS 

Saturdaw,  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  AnDendix  of  the  Rkcokd  several 
editorials  regarding  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  I  have  proposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Clnelnnatl  Inquirer  of  July  38. 
1063] 
Aw  IzmT  Wxnms 
Sobert  N.  Oorman  Is  a  Democrat — an  ac- 
tive one  and  a  sincere  on*.    Never,  to  our 


knowledge,  has  aayoos  aeewsed  him  of  being 
an  Isolatlofilst.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
important,  be  has  a  eareer  of  ssrvloe  In  two 
World  Wars,  as  an  active  participant  in  tbe 
first  and  as  an  ia^Mrtant  figure  tn  tbe 
allied  military  government  ot  World  War  n. 

We  say  this  by  way  of  prefaos  to  eom- 
ment  on  bis  letter,  which  sppeared  In  our 
Header's  Views  «^«"»»"  July  34.  The  letter 
dealt  with  the  unsuccessful  fight  ot  Senator 
JoBw  W.  Baicwi  to  block  approval  of  a 
treaty  clauee  permitting  American  soldiers 
to  be  tried  in  civil  courts  ot  foreign  coun- 
tries for  off-duty  off  en  see. 

Senator  Waimm  took  quite  a  beating  on 
tbat  point,  and  because  of  bis  stand  be  was 
described  in  various  wire  services  as  an  isola- 
tionist. Tlie  administratioti  made  a  particu- 
lar issue  of  it,  and  mustered  tbe  »"*»«fp^ii" 
of  its  strength  to  defeat  tbe  Junior  Senator 
from  CMiio.  A  letter  from  the  President  was 
read  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  tbe 
debate— a  maneuver  always  indicative  of  tbe 
all-out  treatment. 

Now  back  to  former  Judge  Oormanli  let- 
ter.   He  wrote: 

"It  alwajrs  has  been  accepted  IntemaHonal 
law  tbat  soldiers  who  commit  offensee 
abroad  in  occupied  areas  are  subject  to 
court-martial  but  not  to  local  statutes  or 
ordinanoee.  These  treaties  (the  onee  Sena- 
tor BaiCKaa  was  opposing)  change  the  law 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  it  is  surprising  tbat  thne  were 
only  37  SenaUnv  who  voted  for  tbe  proposed 
reeervatlons. 

"It  to  not  Isolationism  to  insist  tbat  your 
own  soldiers  shall  not  be  tried  in  tbe  courts 
of  those  recently  your  enemies,  especially 
where  tbere  to  no  Jury  trial  provided,  and 
guUt  beyond  reasonable  doubt  need  not  be 
proved. 

"It  to  regretteble  tbat  tbe  President  Inter- 
vened in  the  controversy,  because  I  sm  cer- 
tain if  the  (Senate)  had  been  left  to  their 
own  Judgment  the  treaty  would  have  been 
rejected  as  it  abould  bave  been.  Tbta  to 
one  instance  ^rtMre  as  a  Democrat  I  feel 
Senator  BiincKs  was  right,  and  tbat  irrep- 
arable future  harm  has  been  done  not  only 
to  the  Armed  Forces  of  thto  country,  but  to 
tbe  entire  underlying  basto  of  International 
law. 

"As  one  who  served  In  two  waia.  eognlcant 
of  tbe  problems  of  troops  abroad.  I  cannot 
agree  with  Secretary  Wilson  that  rejection 
of  the  treaty  would  show  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  good  faith  and  intelllgenoe  of  the 
Allies.  Rather  do  I  feel  that  by  the  adop- 
tion ot  the  treaty  tbe  Constitution  and  tbe 
flag  do  not  protect  our  boys  abroad.  Tbat 
was  tbe  view  of  Senator  Rioftsn  B.  Bubsslx.. 
tbe  outstanding  authority  on  tbe  Armed 
Forces  in  Congress,  who  consistently  voted 
against  ratification.  It  te '  regrettable  tbat 
tbe  Senators  blindlT  followed  tbe  Preeldent 
and  hto  advisers  rathrr  than  tbe  law  clearly 
established  by  commo.  sense  and  good  Judg- 
ment. I  am  sure  the  many  veterans  who 
served  in  either  war.  bad  tbey  known  ot  tbe 
effect  of  tbe  treaty,  would  have  protaated 
more  vociferously." 

Tbere  doesnt  seem  to  be  muCh  need  to 
add  anything  to  what  former  Judge  Oorman 


We  might,  though,  append  a  queetl<m. 
From  whom  to  the  administration  getting 
its  advloe  in  such  matter? 


[Ftom  tbe  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  ot 
July  8.  1088] 

b  VkBu. 


Ccmgrees  may  not  act  on  tbe  Brleker 
amendment  to  tbe  Federal  Constitution  be- 
fore its  temporary  adjournment'  occurs.  A 
controversy  centered  around  at  least  one  fea- 
ture suggests  so  prolonged  a  debate  tbat  Im- 
mediate action  may  be  Impossible.  Tbto  la 
the  amendment  wbleh  would  in  dear  lan- 
guage prevent  tbe  terms  at  any  treaty  soper- 
seding  tbe  provisions  of  our  Fsdaral  Oon- 


etttntten.  Tttm  prtael|de  involved  Is  1 
portaat  that  oertalnly  daring  Its  lifetime  ttm 
current  Congress  abould  sulnntt  the  amend- 
ment. Tbm  aooncr  wlU  be  tbe  better,  for 
action  by  tbe  States  will  require  aotne  time. 

Oppooenta  ot  tbe  Briber  amendment  do 
not  assimie  tbe  overt  position  tbat  a  treaty 
should  be  allowed  to  override  tbe  Constitu- 
tion. Upon  tbe  eootiary.  tbe  smeilloii  to 
most  often  made  that  tlUa  a  treaty  cannot 
do.  Tet  tbe  preeent  United  Statee  Supreme 
Court  fell  only  very  short  of  a  nee  esse  ry 
Jorlty  in  holding  in  tbe  steel  setoure 
that  a  treaty  can  do  Just  tbat.  80  tbere 
should  be  no  logical  objection  to  making 
plain  by  clear  constitutional  numdate  tbat 
tbe  Coostltotlan  to  supreme  over  any  treaty 
negotiated  by  tbe  President  and  approved  t^ 
the  neeeasary  vote  in  tbe  Senate. 

Much  of  tibe  preeent  attack  on  tbe  amend- 
ment as  uppromA  in  committee  centere  on 
tbe  provision  which  prevents  a  treaty  from 
becoming  self -enacting.  A  treaty  at  preeent 
to  In  effect  as  soon  as  ratified.  Tbe  Bricker 
amendment  would  postpone  effect  until 
Congress  has  passed  enacting  leglelatton. 
Opponents  say  that  Congrees  might  not  do 
thto  at  aU  and  so  succeed  in  nullifying  a 
treaty  even  after  accq>tance  and  ratification. 

The  intent  of  tbe  amendment  to  not  to 
prevent  effectuation  of  a  treaty  which  to  In 
entire  conformity  with  tbe  Federal  Consti- 
tution, but  to  assure  tbat  nothing  to  accepted 
which  to  contrary  to  it.  Oertalnly  «Mt»tw««T 
can  and  should  arise  in  which  Congrees  un- 
der thto  amendment  could  block  treaty  law 
wblcb  doee  eet  aside  constitutional  rights 
long  assumed  to  exist  in  tbe  Statee. 

Tlius.  for  instance,  several  of  our  States 
have  land  laws  which  prohibit  alien  owner- 
ship. Under  the  construction  of  the  Oim- 
stituticm  which  held  imtU  tbe  New  Deal  and 
a  New  Deal  Supreme  Court,  thto  was  a  funda- 
mental right  ot  tbe  States  over  wblcb  Fsd- 
eral  legislation  had  no  power.  But  it  to  con- 
tended now  tbat  treaty  law  has  set  the  right 
aside.  Involved  here  to  a  construetkm  ot 
the  Fsderal  Constitution.  But  under  tbe 
Bricker  amendment  Congress  could  success- 
fully bar  treaty  operation. 

It  to  a  aafe  guess  that  If  thto  queetloa 
comee  up  to  tbe  people  at  tbe  XTnited  Statee. 
as  It  should,  th^r  vote  wiU  be  for  tbe 
amendment, 

[Ftom  fbe  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  tt, 
1953] 

ITO  VBXXNXOB 


EmroBc  THS  Wall  Bnxsx  Joubkal: 

Thoee  who  argue  that  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  unnecessary  fall 
to  appreciate  that  since  1M6  a  new  oozMlitlon 
has  been  added  to  tbe  political  systems  at 
the  world.  Before  1945.  the  year  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  U.  N..  their  arguments  would 
bave  ai^Mared  sound;  today  they  are  Irrele- 
vant. 

Prior  to  1045  there  were  only  sovereign 
states  (and  dependencies).  In  tbat  year  a 
certain  ntunba*  of  sovereign  states  through  a 
multilateral  treaty  established  a  new  and 
independent  eoverelgnty — ^tbe  United  Na- 
tions. Thto  sovereignty  at  first  was  by  many 
called  the  United  Nations  Organisation,  be- 
caxise  people  confused  the  two  meanings  of 
the  word  "organisation" — (1)  the  procees  of 
organiaing,  and  (2)  the  product  of  tbat  or- 
ganising activity.  Thto  confusion  tended  to 
obecure  the  really  important  fact  tbat  a  new 
aoverdgnty  bad  been  estabUsbed.  as  long  aa 
It  was  thought  to  be  tbe  U.  N.  O..  It  swnmsd 
a  harmlees  enough  outfit  that  might  con- 
ceivably do  some  good  by  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  an  airing  of  various  natloaal 
grievances. 

MOW  tbe  eoverelgn  states  of  the  world  ' 
talnly  have  the  power  to  estabUsb  a 
sovereignty — ^perhapa    even    a 
elgnty.    But  for  that  sovereignty  or 
sovereignty  to  live  and  be  effective.  tlM 
ious  sovereign  oountriee  must  eech  oeds  tbelr 
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■ovtrclgBty  to  n  by  a  neond  freaty  of 
akm.  In  ottMr  wokOm,  tor  tbm  U.  H.  or  atny 
etlior  tntanuKUotua  ■fncy  to  Iwcobm  s  fono- 
ttoolag  taptntat*.  two  different  Undi  oi 
tre«tte»  •>•  neoeauy:  (1)  THe  multUatcna 
treaty  eetttay  np  tlw  orgwnf  tlon,  aad.  (3) 

tbe  iBdiependent  eorerelcn  ilgnatarlae. 

OertBlBly  Jmarlame  vould  not  a^MO  to  a 
healy  at  aoHten*  tor  to  do  ao  woold  be  to 
give  up  the  lawmaking  poweie  of  ttie  Ameri- 
can people  acting  through  their  representa- 
tlTce.  consequently  the  equivalent  of  a 
treaty  of  cawlon  Is  necessary  If  a  superstate 
la  to  function,  and  It  must  be  adilered  by 
Indirect  means.  This  equivalent  to  a  treaty 
o<  MWinn  «an  be  jMrovlded  throng  tha 
agency  of  many  innocent-appearing  treaties, 
a  niunber  of  which  have  provisions  that 
KBd  In  tima  add  up  to  the 
treaty  of  cession— ceding  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  a 
■tt»\ii»F  international  body. 

It  Is  to  prevent  an  indirect  ceding  of  the 
United  States  by  treaty  or  Executive  order 

Since  IMS  such  an  mmendment  to  the  Con- 
stttntlon  of  the  United  Statss  has  becoaaa 
Imperatlva. 

Rarely  in  their  history  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  been  confronted  with  fo  clear 
and  unequivocal  an  Issiie.  If  you  oppose  the 
BriekM'  amendment  to  the  CSonstltution.  you 
are  ready  to  cede  the  United  States  away; 
If  you  support  this  amendment  you  wish  to 
preeerve  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
by  dosing  the  door  to  any  indirect  means  of 
achieving  this  eeasion  by  breaty  or  Kieeuttve 
order. 

Waltib  F.  UaaACB. 


to  ¥  teM 


(From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  XTnlon  Leader 
of  July  72.  1853] 
Bsmnrs  AacaiaMiKirr 


American  should  read  the  40-psge 
pamphlet  entitled  'Ttvaty  Law  and  the  Con- 
stitution.*' written  hj  Felix  liorley.  and  just 
published  by  the  American  Bnterjulse  Asso- 
elation. 

This  pamphlet  Is  a  study  of  tlM  Brlcker 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, designed  to  meet  a  serious  ^challenge  to 
American  sovereignty.  It  shows  the  urgent 
need  at  protection  against  the  subtle  un- 
dermining of  the  American  Republic  by  the 
steady  encroachment  of  international  con- 
trol through  treaty  low. 

Mr.  Morley  has  given  the  backgroimd  of 
this  vital  issue  In  terms  that  can  be  esslly 
undeistood.  He  knows  that  a  treaty  once 
concluded  takes  precedence  over  both  State 
and  preexisting  Federal  legislation.  For  that 
reason  the  Senate,  representing  the  States 
and  constituting  the  upper  House  of  the 
Aderal  Legislature,  was  given  authority  to 
prevent  by  minority  vote  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty  concluded  by  the  Executive. 

But  two  developments  in  recent  years  have 
canceled  out  this  Senate  restriction.  One 
Is  the  executive  sgreement.  concluded  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned  merely 
by  the  signature  of  the  President  or  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  his  agent  Tlie 
other  is  the  <->«*ng<ng  character  of  interna- 
tional treaties,  which  in  many  instance  have 
taken  the  form  of  legal  compacts  which 
pledge  every  signatory  coxmtry  to  accept' 
certain  obligations.  Since  under  the  Con- 
stitution, a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
United  States,  these  agreements  and  com- 
pacts supersede  all  State  and  Federal  laws. 
An  executive  agreement  was  originally  not 
considered  as  binding  on  the  successors  of 
the  President  who  made  them.  But  this  dis- 
tinction was  upset  In  IMl  by  the  United 
States  Suprone  Coiirt.  wh«i  it  ruled  that  the 
Booeevelt-Lltvlnov  agreement,  which  was  not 
approved  by  Congress,  superseded  the  law  of 
the  MRe  of  New  York.  This  precedent  be- 
fl»lit  significant  against  tha  fact  that  up 
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War  n  out  of  3.000  written  tntcr- 
agreements  only  about  800  were 
as  formal  treatias.    The  rest  were 
agreements, 
addition  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
itsd  a  new  kind  of  treaty  tm- 
tatsraattonal  etaUgatlona  that  super- 
State  and  Federal  law.      This  fact  is 
by  a  draft  oovenant  on 
ad  enttnral  rights,  drawn 
the   U.  N.  Oommiasion  on   Human 
and  now  seeking  congressional  sdop- 
nils  covenant.  Mr.  Morley  shows,  par- 
eloeely  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  dtlaens. 
undoubtedly  been  infiiienced  by  Com- 
Inflltratton  among  American  mem- 
of  the  U.  N.  secretariat. 

the  Brlcker  amendment.  Introduced 
Senate  last  January,  and  baetoad  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  seeks  to 
this  danger.     It  propoees  an  amend- 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  msk- 
inoperativ?    any    treaty    or    executive 
that  denlee  or  abridges  any  right 
the  OOnstitutton.     TWs  amendment 
be   passed.      The   Senate   Judiciary 
fctea.  after  l^igthy  bearings,  has  pro- 
a  draft  by  the  American  Bar  Assoda- 
that  is  practically  identical  with  that 
ElacKxa. 

Joke  is  that  the  amendment  is  op- 

by   Secretary    Dulles    and    President 

who  are  trying  to  delay  action 

the  preeent  seesion  of  Congress  ends. 

don't  want  to  see  their  executive  prerog- 

infringed  in  any  way.     But  that  Is  no 

why  the  amendment  should  not  be 

cr  why  Congreee  should   not  take 

at  once  to  see  that  the  process  of  sub- 

our  Constitution  to  the  concerted 

at  socialistic  groups  in  organizations  like 

N.  and  the  ILO  ia  brought  to  an  end. 
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KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

llON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  wasantOTOif 
IN  "iSX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Idr.  1CAGNU80N.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  t  le  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial Utled  "Test  Case  for  a  New  PoUcy." 
pub  Ished  in  the  July  18.  1953,  issue  of 
the  CSiristlan  ddence  Monitor. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao^ 
as  f I  allows: 
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Secretary  Douglas  McKay  withdrew 

]  nterlor  Department's  objections  to  the 

Power  Co.'s  proposal  to  develop  the 

Canyon.  Idaho,  dam  site  he  marked 

ind  of  a  30-year  governmental  poUcy 

increasingly  favored  public  over  pri- 

hydroelectrie  power.    As  such,  his  act 

a  healthy  change.    For  Oovemment 

of    power    dams    had    become 

enou^  of  a  habit  to  be  pushing  the  burden 

over  on  private  utilities  Instead  of 

Federal  agency  as  to  which  could 

the  people  best  in  a  given  situation. 

Hells  Canyon  is  also  to  mark  the 
of  the  tide  in  another  direction  equally 
ble  ia  something  which  public  opin- 
4an  and  should  determine.     For  while 
iMumptlons    that    the    Government 
do  it  lead  toward  paternalism,  tacit 
assudiptlons  that   the   Government   shoxild 
nevef  do  it  could  lead  to  hlt-or-miss  devel- 
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opment  and  long-range  dlMlpatkm  ot  tbm 
Nation's  natural  resources. 

The  public  versus  private  power  contro- 
versy can  only  be  fairly  understood  in  the 
perspective  of  the  larger  qtiestion  of  national 
watsr  usage.  Here  the  doetrlna  now  Is  ftrmly 
sstsbilshed  that  the  use  of  water  in  im- 
portant river  systems  must  be  planned  com- 
prahanslvely  and  with  a  long  look  ahead. 
For  there  are  many  needs  for  water.  Power 
is  but  one.  And  whether  irrigation  should 
come  ahead  of  navigation  or  flood  control 
ahead  of  power  will  vary  with  circvmastanoes. 
That  only  some  arm  of  Oovemment  can  carry 
out  such  coordinating,  and  reconciling  of 
often  conflicting  interests  likewise  seems 
generally  accepted. 

Hoover,  Grand  Coulee,  and  Bonneville 
Dams  are  indications  that  the  public  also 
expects  Oovemment  to  build  and  eootrol 
thoee  projects  which  are  to  be  keystonss  of 
rlvei  system  developments — especially  whera 
the  enterprise  is  too  big  or  returns  from  It 
too  remote  for  private  capital  to  undertake. 
Even  in  suoh  instanoss  a  production-distri- 
bution partasrsbtp  biitwaan  Oovsmmant  and 
private  utilities  Is  usually  possible  and  tn 
line  TTlth  the  major  objectives. 

How  doee  HeUs  Canyon  fit  these  specUlea- 
tlons?  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  sees  tt  as 
one  of  these  keystones.  It  would  build  a 
giant  dam  expected  to  Impound  8.800.000 
acre-feet  of  water  in  a  lake  93  mllee  long. 
This,  the  Bureau  says,  would  produce  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  over  1.300.000  kUo- 
watts  of  power,  and  would  provide  naviga- 
tion into  a  mineral -rich  and  otherwise  In- 
acoeeslble  country  in  addition  to  Irrigation 
for  futxne  farm  lands  downstream. 

The  utility  propoees  to  build  S  smaller 
dams,  1  at  a  time,  expected  to  Impound  lees 
than  a  third  of  the  water  and  to  produce 
half  the  power.  It  qxiestlons  the  Bureaut 
estimates  of  water  available. 

The  power  company  says  it  could  build  at 
a  third  of  the  oost  oC  the  Oovemmenfa 
giant  and  at  no  direct  expense  to  Federal 
tax  money.  The  Oovemment  points  to  the 
self-liquidating  record  of  other  big  multt- 
piirpoee  dams  It  has  built  but  admits  Cton- 
gress  has  thus  far  voted  no  money  for  HeUs 
Canyon. 

Since  prior  construction  of  either  project 
would  effectually  cancel  out  the  other  for 
aU  time,  tha  laane  oomea  down  to  ttala— > 
as  we  see  it: 

How  desperate  and  iitii»>^iatt  Is  tha 
Northwest's  need  for  power  and  the  Snaka 
River  Valley's  need  for  more  Irrlgatlont  If 
these  needs  are  most  urgent,  then  It  aaay 
be  neceesary  to  go  ahead  with  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.'s  project  the  first  unit  of  which 
could  be  completed  8  or  4  years  sooner  ^^n 
the  Oovemment 's.  If.  however,  time  is  not 
so  crucial,  it  would  seem  better  to  wait 
and  give  the  matter  further  thoxight  and 
study.  In  the  great  task  of  building  and 
conserving  a  country  for  fut\u«  generations. 
it  Is  a  grave  error  to  think  too  small. 


Nahural  Resowces  ol  Nmr  York,  Nov 
E^Uad,  and  Oikcr  Parts  of  tbo 
Uaited  Steles  Wodd  BoMit  Eaim 
NatHn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  nw  Toax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  3. 19 S3 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Prepident.  I  have 
received  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  M.  C.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Tea- 
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nefisee  Valley  Public  Power  Association, 
expiipssing  the  strong  opposition  of  that 
association  to  tumins  Niagara  FUls  over 
to  private  interests  for  ezploitatloa.  Mr. 
Stewart  advises  me  that  the  members  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation are  vigorovsly  against  any  pri-' 
vate  pow«r  grab  at  Niagara.  I  was  espe- 
cially impressed  with  Mr.  Stewart's 
statement  that — 

If  tha  natural  rsaouroes  of  Mew  Toilc.  Mew 
K^'*"^,  and  tha  othsr  parts  ot  the  United 
States  are  developed  In  the  public  interest, 
tha  entiza  Matkm  will  benefit. 

I  am  In  gomplete  agreement  with  this 
statement,  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
my  position  on  public-works  projects 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  very  good  letter  from  Mr. 
Stewart  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  inlntod  In  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 


Vamrr 
Puiuc  Fowoi  AaaocUTMsr. 
Chaf (anoofa.  ream.,  Juiy  20. 1$S3. 
Senator  Tfisssst  H.  fanmsir, 
8enmt€  Ogtct  BuUdtng. 

WmaMngton,  D.  O. 

Dbab  Sawaioa  Lonaur:  I  am  prealdent  ot 
the  Tsnnesaea  Valley  Pnblle  Powsr  Aasoela- 
tlon  which  Is  eoaapoeed  of  the  power  dls- 
trtbutora  who  buy  sistUlelty  from  TVA  and 
rsaeU  It  to  tha  rataa  trade.  There  are  60 
cooperative  dlstributon  and  90  munldpaU- 
tlsa.  Over  M  psroent  of  thla  number  brtoog 
to  this  asBocUtlon.  I  would  llks  to  say  that 
TVA  la  not  a  Biamber  of  the  assoctatian. 
Bsver  has  bean  and  la  not  under  the  bylaws 
avan  eligible  to  be  a  member.  Our 
tion  haa  over  ftOO  millton  of  our  own 
tnveatad  la  thsaa  dlstrlbuaoo  f  sellltlas  that 
are  uaed  to  carry  TVA  power  to  the  ultimata 
In  other  worda  we  want  tha  Con- 
to  know  that  aU  tha  investment  being 
made  In  the  Tennasaea  Valley  lacks  a  great 
deal  ot  oomlng  out  of  Federal  f  unda. 

So  maeh  for  our  own  Identity.  My  pur- 
poee  in  writing  you  la  to  express  the  opinion 
of  this  association  on  H.  B.  4Sftl,  commonly 
laAtrad  to  as  ths  Dondsro  bUL  We  nndsr- 
atand  tbat  altltar  this  biU  or  a  eompanlon 
measure  Is  to  be  dlsensasd  by  tha  Senate 
Publle  Wofka  Coaamlttaa.  We  would  appre- 
eute  your  being  good  enough  to  have  thla 
letter  Ineertad  Into  the  Baooaa.  eo  that  wa 
■say  be  renordtd  that  we  are  very  definitely 
fta  oppoeltloa  to  the  policy  of  giving  away 
oar  »'»ff«"««  easata^to  a  small  tronp  toe  their 
aatflah  ei^toltattoa.  Wa  w^  reoaU  the  prop- 
aganda ot  tha  private  utUHlea,  particularly 
tn  tha  Nortbweat.  whan  ttiay  In  effect  said 
that  thay  wan  not  oppossd  to  State  develop- 
ment, but  that  they  were  oppoeed  to  the 
development  by  tha  Bureau  of  Beclamatlon 
and  the  Federal  Oovammant.  In  this  in- 
stance they  are  a^titing  the  State  of  New 
YoiV  application  Just  as  hard  aa  they 
fought  any  Fbderal  project.  Wot  only  are 
they  doing  thla  here,  but  tha  Public  Power 
and  water  Corp.  of  Mew  Jeraey  is  filing  suit 
to  enjotn  tha  State  ot  New  York  from  the 
development  of  the  St.  lawrenoe.  In  other 
words.  It  sssn^  to  us  that  tha  private  utUl- 
tlee  of  New  York  and  New  Jbrsey  have 
banded  themaelvee  to  oppoee  any  and  aU 
devetopmant  of  natural  leaouicas  unless  thay 
are  aUowad  to  levy  a  tribute.  This  our  asso- 
xiation  most  definitely  oppoeea. 

We  are  firmly  eonvlnead  that  tha  develop- 
ment of  one  sectloa  of  this  country  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole  Nation.  We  think  our 
TVA  davalopmant  has  provan  this  beyond 
doubt  and  wa  feel  equally  certain  that  tf 


the  natural  reeourees  of  Mew  York.  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  parte  of  the  United 
Statee  are  developed  in  the  public  Intareat. 
that  the  entire  Nation  will  benefit.  We  hope 
that  you  and  your  coUeaguee  will  not  feel 
that  we  an  Intruding  into  a  matter  that 
doee  not  concern  us,  beiause  are  feel  as  much 
concerned  with  the  Niagara  and  Bella  Can- 
yon and  the  Clarks  Bm  development  In 
Oeorgla  as  we  do  with  the  davelopmente  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

We  would  further  like  to  resiiectfully  re- 
quest if  there  are  to  be  bearings  at  a  later 
date  at  which  wltnessee  will  be  heard  that 
we  be  given  the  opportunity  of  ezpreeslng 
ourselvee  more  fully  in  opposition  to  this 
giveaway  of  our  nstional  resources. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  C.  SXKWABV. 

"  President. 
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IVNSION  OP  RSMABKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  itBW 

IB  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBESENTAITVES 
Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVBRTOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
my  remains — appearing  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  OoMoaBMioKa  Rbcobs. 
page  AS218— I  invited  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  some 
individuals  in  the  Munitions  Board. 
togHher  with  othws  In  the  General 
Services  Administration,  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  actions  which  would  leave 
the  military  departments  dependent 
upon  OSA  for  many  so-called  com- 
mon use  items  required  by  the  De- 
fense Establishment  t^pecifteally,  I  was 
referring  to  an  elemefxt  of  the  now  de- 
funct and  discredited  Munitions  Board, 
m^iich  anmrently  was  seeking  to  trans- 
pose itself  into  an  element  of  the  staff 
of  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  to  a  cooperating  group  with- 
in Xbe  Oeneral  Services  Administration. 
I  further  pointed  out  that  supply  re- 
aponsibiUty  was  being  transferred  from 
using  agencies  in  the  Dqiartment  of  De- 
fense to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration without  sufficient  consideration 
being  given  either  to  the  effect  this  would 
have  upon  the  military  supply  effldmcy 
or  to  the  economies  involved.  It  was  my 
sincere  belief  that  if  this  situation  were 
made  known,  responsible  ofllcials  In  the 
Defense  Department  would  take  neces- 
sary remedial  action  to  restore  the  dll- 
ciency  and  economy  so  sadly  lacking  in 
previous  administrations,  and  that  no 
further  transfers  would  be  pomitted 
from  the  military  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Such  a  b^ief,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  dispelled  by  certain 
articles  which  have  since  appeared  In 
the  Daily  News  Record  and  In  the  WaU 
Street  JoumaL 

The  Daily  News  Reeord  of  July  1, 
1953,  reports  that— 

The  Def  mae  Department  baa  bean  negoti- 
ating with  tha  GaiMm  '" 


tratlon  to  take  over  actual  procurement 
reqyonalblllty  for  many  ooaaooa  uae  Itema. 
According  to  OSA  oAclals  confereneee  have 
been'  held  for  months  on  shtf ting  varloua 
textile  procurement  activities  from  Defense 
to  OSA. 

Since  the  newly  appointed  oflleials  In 
our  Military  Establishment  in  view  of 
their  many  responsibilities  apparently 
have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  become  fully 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  pertinent 
facts,  I  should  like  to  elaborate  upon 
scone  of  the  samples  of  OSA  inefficiency 
as  learned  by  an  investigating  committal 
of  the  previous  Congress. 

It  seems  that  when  the  Army  needed  a 
large  number  of  desks  in  August  of  1951. 
Army  inspectors  were  dlqMttched  to  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  warebouaea 
where  office  dedcs  were  stored.  In  view 
of  the  extremely  poor  condition  of  these 
desks  and  in  order  to  utOlae  as  many  as 
possible,  the  inspectors  were  directed  to 
disregard  standard  inspection  proce- 
dures which  are  customarily  used  as  » 
criteria  for  the  acceptance  of  desks  and 
were  further  instructed  to  accept  any 
desk  which  could  possibly  be  used. 

Accordingly,  these  inspectors  exam- 
ined 7.000  of  the  approximately  11,000 
desks  in  GSA  stock.  Of  these,  only  1,100 
desks  were  acc^table.  When  the  Army 
advised  a  responsible  ofBdal  of  GSA  off 
these  findings  and  discussed  the  prieer 
for  the  1,100  suitable  dedcB,  ttils  official 
stated  ttuit  the  unit  price  of  $83.59  pre- 
viously quoted  was  an  average  priee  for 
11,516  desks  but  that  if  only  the  1.100 
desks  were  ordered,  the  unit  price  would 
be  $90.  Since  purchase  of  a  similar  deslc 
had  been  made  from  commercial  oourcea 
at  an  average  price  of  $75,  the  1.100  dedcs 
were  not  ordored  from  GSA.  Subse- 
quMitly.  because  of  the  GSA  overstock- 
age,  many  of  the  inq;>ection  require- 
meaU  were  waived  and  7,000  desks  of 
inferior  quali^  were  purchased.  Tlie 
balance  of  the  11.000  desks  were  re- 
jected. Five-inch  water  maiics  on  ear- 
tons  had  indicated  Inadequate  storage 
in  the  basement  of  one  warehouse  i^ere 
desks  were  inspected.  Careless  handling 
by  General  Services  Administration  per- 
sonnel had  resulted  in  bndcen  desks,  in- 
stead of  running  the  forks  of  the  lift 
trades  under  the. skids,  the  handlers 
would  puncture  the  carton  and  run  tha 
forks  between  the  front  and  back  legs. 

In  connection  with  a  separate  procure- 
ment by  the  Army  at  approximately  the 
same  time.  inH)ection  of  desks  in  GSA 
warehouses  at  Park  Ridge,  UL.  and 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  by  an  Army  inspector 
resulted  in  a  rec<»nmendatlon  of  335  for 
acceptance  and  1.047  for  rejection.  Tba 
criteria  of  Inspection  was  extremely  lib- 
eral, namely,  standard  commercial  qual- 
ity with  no  spedflcatlons  involved. 
Judged  on  workmanship,  construction, 
flnlrti.  and  (operation  of  drawers.  Re- 
jection was  made  because  of  the  follow- 
ing defects:  loose  ghse  Joints,  bad  woik- 
manship  and  ftnlah.  diawers  hard  ta 
open  or  completely  stuck  and  warped 
plywood  or  wood  members. 

Reports  have  also  been  reedved  from 
Anny  hospitals  oomplaining  of  the  poor 
quality  of  items  received  from  the  Gen- 
eral Service  AdmtnlstratSoiL  The  Flts- 
sEnona  Army  Hoipltal,  for   crampl^ 
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has  oomi>Ialned  that  the  beds  recetred 
'  from  the  OSA  have  worked  away  from 
the  aprings.  thus  causizig  the  beds  to  col- 
lapse when  occupied.  Similar  r^rts 
have  been  received  from  other  Army  hos- 
piUds.  1?yT«v<^"g  the  United  States  Army 
Hospital.  Camp  Atterbury.  and  the  Wal- 
ter Reed  Hospital,  Washhigton.  D.  C.  A 
letter  dated  March  26,  1952.  from  the 
United  States  Army  Hospital,  CtJop  At- 
terbury. Ind..  in  part  states: 

All  Itenu  ot  fummire  wttli  ezeeptton  of 
beds,  sprlnei.  mmrwmi.  waste  receptacles 
and  desk  chairs  wblcli  were  procured  from 
tbe  Qeneral  Serrloes  Administration  Federal 
Supply  Serrloes.  regkm  8,  Washington  25. 
D.  C.  on  purchase  order  96606,  from  i^ipro- 
prlatlon  2110602.  for  the  female  oOoers 
quartan,  this  hospital,  were  defectlTe.  To 
substantiate  the  defeettTeness  of  this  furni- 
ture, photographs  of  spedflc  items  are  at- 
tached hereto.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
an  items  now  in  use  In  the  female  ofBcers 
quartos  have  defects  as  noted  on  the  at- 
tached photographs,  and  this  percentage  fac- 
tor Is  increasing  dally. 

These  are  not  the  only  examples  of 
poor  performance  by  GSA.  The  report 
to  the  nHnmlttee  further  revealed  that 
deliveries  of  some  needed  supplies  were 
delinquent  by  8  months  or  more;  other 
supplies  were  needlessly  damaged  by  im- 
propo*  packing:  and  higher  prices  were 
paid  by  OSA  than  were  paid  by  other 
agencies  for  comparable  items.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  deficiencies 
indicated  ia  the  report  to  a  committee 
of  the  last  Congress  are  of  the  very  same 
nature  as  the  deficiencies  found  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  its  investigation 
oi  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  in  1948. 
Thus,  some  4  years  have  elapsed  with 
no  decrease  in  the  premium  cm  ineffi- 
ciency. Yet  Uiis  is  the  agency  upon 
which  our  fighting  men  are  to  be  made 
dependent  for  supplies  and  to  whose 
keeping  is  to  be  entrusted  more  and  more 
of  the  taxpayers'  money — money  which 
this  Congress  has  appropriated  with  &n 
understanding  that  we  are  to  get  more 
defense  for  less  money. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  9. 
there  appears  a  long  article  which  not 
only  praises  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnistrati<m  and  urges  its  expansion, 
but  goes  so  far  as  to  criticize  the  Army 
for  being  reluctant  to  surrender  to  OSA 
the  Job  of  supplying  Army  troops.    In 
the  Wan  Street  Journal  of  July  13  there 
is  an  editorial  to  the  same  effect    In 
my  opinion,  this  reluctance  of  the  Army 
is  not  only  understandable  but  is  to  be 
commended.    I  feel  quite  certain  that 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and.  for  that 
matter,  the  new  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  have 
been  unaware  of  the  continuity  of  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  General  Services 
Administration  as  disclosed  to  a  con- 
gressional committee  in  1952.  and  as  un- 
covered in  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply 
Service,  now  a  part  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission.   In  the  light  of  these  disclo- 
sures it  may  be  that  the  new  Adminis- 
trator will  want  to  examine  closely  the 
agency  for  which  he  has  so  recently  as- 
sumed responsibility,  with  a  view  toward 
correcting  its  many  delinquencies. 


HcDs    lanywi  ud  tbe  Secretary  of  the 


VCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOR.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  w>SH  iwaroK 

IN  rB$  SBNATB  OP  THE  XmiTSD  8TATKS 

Monday,  Augtut  3, 1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  m  animous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  App«idix  of  the  Rscoao  an  edi- 
torial mbUshed  in  the  Lewlston  (Idaho) 
Momt  kg  Tribune  on  Friday,  July  17.  of 
this  y(ar. 
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being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
I.  as  follows: 

Sad  liOBB  THAW  Bs  Imtbniib> 

strange  comment  from  Secretary  of 

Douglas  McKay  on  tbe  three 

Idaho  Power  Co.  dams  on  the  Snake 

reveals  a  great  deal  mors  than  so  far 

publicly  explained  about  McKay's 

views  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

little  wonder  that  McKay  could  not 

II  rednesday  at  Denver  exactly  what  he 

Portland  la  June.    The  exact  quota- 

lu  :klly  recorded  at  Portland.  t\imed  out 

me  of  those  Impromptu  comments 

reveals  considerably  more  than  the 

intended  to  reveaL 
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fower  Co.  should  be  allowed  to  build 
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Power  Oommission  that  will  say  you 

bi^Ud  them  and  they  have  a  million 

and  that  water  will  be  released 

the  Government-owned  dams,  and 
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Is  the  way  MCKay^  qtiotation  was  re- 

Obvlously.  it  doesnt  make  much 

without  some  implied  quotation  marks, 

tpoee  quotation  marks  which  the  tape 

missed  are  supplied.  McKay  can  be 

be  contradicting  himself. 

m  the  way  the  quotation  would  have 

to  be  clearly  xmderstandable:  "So  I 

fou  that  in  my  opinion  the  Idaho 

a^ould  be  allowed  to  build  these  dams 

specifications  of  the  Pederal  Power 

on  that  will  say:   Tou  will  build 

they  have  a  million  acre-feet  (of 

s^rage  capacity],  and  that  water  will 

along   with  the   Oovemment- 

And  It  wiU  be." 

In  this  light.  McKay's  meaning  Is  as 

it  is  amaiJng.     He  propoees  that 

Power  Oommission  direct  Idaho 

to  operate  three  private  power  dams 

they  were  a  Federal  multipurpose 

utilising  what  limited  water-storage 

they  have,  not  merely  to  produce 

the  site,   but  to  provide   power. 

,  flood  cootrol.  and  other  bene- 

Pederal  multipurjNMe  dams  down- 
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the  PPO  has  no  authority  to 
luch  an  edict  or  even  to  issue  one. 
too.  Idaho  Power  wants  to  btiild 
to  produce  the  ""■^"»^'"»  amount 
power  at  the  site,  not  to  pro- 
benefits  at  Psderal  proj- 
would  be  unprofitable  and  even 
the  company.    It  is  not  the  fvmc- 
prlvate  power  company  to  operate 
river  projects.    That  Is  a  f  unc- 
Oovemment.    (And  herein,  of  course, 
basic  reason  why  any  key  watar- 
jMroJeet  site  such  as  Hells  Canyon 
develc^Md  by  the  Oovemment  and 
private  power  company.) 
fact  that  McKay  seeks  to  Justify 
proposals  by  such  an  argu- 
that  bm  la  fully  aware  ot  tha 


tie 
Pjwerli 
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Importance  of  Integrated  operation  of  tha 
key  multlpurpoee  river  projects  of  the  North- 
west. He  iM  trapped  in  his  own  logic. "  His 
very  proposal  to  give  away  the  Hells  Canyon 
site  for  partial  developcnent  by  Idaho  Power 
provee  to  be,  upon  examination,  one  of  the 
strongest  argtmients  yet  advanced  for  build- 
ing the  high  Federal  dam.  Kven  McKay  is 
forced  to  xmintentionally  acknowledge  by 
this  cirexiitoxis  route  that  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
is  needed  to  do  the  complete  Job  of  water 
management. 

Advocates  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam  leading 
the  fight  for  it  at  the  FPC  hearings  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  thus  far  have  ignored  these 
implications  of  McKays  remark.  They  have 
concentrated  upon  lils  mere  repommenda- 
tlon  that  the  Idaho  Power  projects  be  ap- 
proved, attempting  to  prove  on  this  basis 
that  the  Interior  Department  has  taken  sides 
against  tbe  Hells  Canyon  project.  It  would 
follow  from  this  that  Interior  Department 
engineers  and  other  employees  might  be  ra- 
luctant  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  Hells  Canyoa 
Dam  at  the  hearing,  even  if  convinced  it  ia 
a  better  project  than  the  Idaho  Power  pn^ 
poeal. 

That  situation  certainly  is  worth  eatab- 
lialilng  In  the  hearing  records.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  show,  as  HeUs  Canyon  advocates 
are  explaining,  that  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  the  Interior  Department  as  a  friend  of 
the  Hells  Canyon  project  makes  It  dUBcult 
for  them  to  get  the  factual  evidence  favoring 
Hells  Canyon  on  the  record. 

The  real  problem  at  the  FPC  hearing,  how- 
ever. Is  that  no  workable  alternative  to  the 
Idaho  Power  plan  so  far  has  been  formaUy 
preeeqted  to  tbe  Commission.  Tbe  effort  of 
Hells  Canyon  advocates  to  delay  the  hearings 
Is  fundamentally  an  effort  to  gain  tlOM  so 
that  they  somehow  can  autamlt  a  sabstantlal 
plan  to  build  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  Obvloualy 
the  current  administration  doss  not  intend 
to  build  it.  Unless  some  nongovernmental 
agency  propoees  to  build  it,  the  WTO  could 
easily  taks  the  poaitton  that  it  was  forced  to 
approve  the  Idaho  Power  plan  because  no 
better  plan  was  submitted. 

Thus,  McKay's  withdrawal  of  Interior  De- 
partment support  for  Hells  Canyon  merely 
meant,  of  itself,  that  Intarlor  wltneassa 
would  not  be  available  as  formerly  to  testify 
for  the  project.  But  McKay's  withdrawal  of 
suM>ort.  with  the  prior  approval  of  tha 
Klsenhower  administration,  meant  that  tha 
Federal  Oovemment  had  withdrawn  from 
serious  FPC  consideration  a  better  plan  than 
the  Idaho  Power  plan. 

Under  such  drcumstanees.  Bells  Canyoa 
supporters  are  playing  a  tense  game  with  tba 
deck  stacked  against  them.  It  may  be  soma 
consolation,  though,  ttiat  even  tbe  man  who 
was  designated  by  the  administration  to 
stack  tbe  deck  has  admitted  by  Implication 
in  an  unguarded  moment  that  a  mare  power 
project  in  HeUs  Oanyon  cannot  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  the  key  multipurpose 
storage  project  which  he  aOeUlly  op- 
poeee. — ^B.  J. 


Economic  Policies  of  Fraace  nd  Their 
RelatioBsyp  to  Oar  Program  of  Ec*- 
WHMC  and  Military  Aid  to  Tkat  Coolry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  R  LEHMAN 

or  mw  Touc 

IN  IBB  SSNATV  OP  TBI  UWiMJ  8TATS8 

Monday,  AuguMt  3, 1953 

Mr.  I£HMAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago.  on  July  18,  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers  gave  oon- 
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slderaUe  prominence  to  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Alex  Hlllman  on  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  France  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  our  program  of  economic  and 
military  aid  to  that  country.  Tbe  tone 
of  the  so-called  Hlllman  report  was.  in 
large  measure,  criUcaL  I  am  not  in  a 
position  myself  to  divate  Mr.  BlUman's 
views  or  observations.  %iit  there  has 
Just  been  made  available  to  me  a  very 
thought-provoking  letter  on  this  subject 
written  bj  Prof.  Edward  W.  Pox,  of  the 
department  of  history  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, in  my  State. 

Professor  Pox  Is  an  eminent  authority 
on  modem  nranoe.  He  has  lived  in 
nrance  for  a  number  of  years  and  is 
about  to  publish  a  book  on  the  subject 
He  has  autbortaed  me  to  make  available 
for  general  circulation  the  letter  which 
he  had  originally  addressed  to  Senator 
Bumns.  chairman  of  tbe  Appropriations 
Oommittea. 

I  ask  unanhBOQS  oonaent  that  ttils  let- 
ter be  printed  In  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe 
BMccm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKOon>« 
as  follows: 

JOLT  M.  iwg. 
Senator  Bmjm  Baiwsis, 

CTTiatrsMB.  Committee  oa  Appiopiia 
ttom.  Semtt  OJIee  BtMdlnt.  W$k- 
ingUm,  D.  O. 

Daaa  BaafAToa  Baamm:  Tbia  la  to  thank 
you  for  the  copy  ot  the  report  on  the  for- 
eign-aid program  In  Kurope  which  you  so 
kindly  aent  me  and  at  the  same  time  to 
■«press  my  deep  eoncsm  about  some  at  the 
statemsoits  wlitali  it  contalnad.  I  Imagine 
you  yooraslf  ware  dlseoneertad  by  tha  re- 
lease In  tha  New  Tork  Ttmas  July  IS  which 
carried  tbe  headline  "Senate  Study  ft  asm  fa 
Ftance  Is  Substttotthg  Aid  for  Taxes."  AI- 
thou^  thla  la  not  predsety  what  Mr.  Alex 
HUhnan^B  draft  stated.  It  la,  I  am  afraid,  tha 
Imprsaslnn  which  It  was  bound  to  ereata. 
Tou.  as  an  eiqMrt  on  queaUona  of  govern- 
ment finance,  could  hardly  help  realising 
that  the  flgurea  involved  would  not  even 
remotely  Justify  such  a  sweeping  chaiga. 

Never  doee  Mr.  Hlllman  bring  out  the  sin- 
gle overwhaUalng  fact,  against  which  all 
others  most  be  viewed,  namely,  that  tha 
French  are  paying  as  Iwge  a  part  of  their 
total  national  Inoome  in  taxes  as  any  other 
free  people.  Once  placed  in  this  context, 
however,  many  of  Mr.  Hlllman 'e  criticisms 
of  the  French  fiscal  system  were  both  valid 
and  relevant.  Ha  could.  Indeed,  have  bor« 
rowed  them  from  current  French  Parliamen- 
tary debates  where  thay  have  been  urged 
with  eonaidsrable  vigor  for  aocos  time. 

Tbe  dUBculty  arlees  from  the  fact  that, 
preeented  to  an  Amertoan  audience  without 
the  neoeesary  background  information,  theee 
reasonably  accurate  details  appear  to  add  up 
to  dangerouely  misleading  coodualona.  Mr. 
Hillman's  main  points  seem  to  be  that  tha 
French  tax  system  is  antiquated  in  that  It 
plaoee  too  large  a  burden  on  the  lower  In- 
come groiqia,  that  the  French  aa  a  nation 
avoid  paying  taxea  In  any  case,  and  that  be- 
cauae  of  all  of  thla  they  are  Incapable  of 
balancing  their  budget  and  have  avoided 
bankruptcy  only  through  the  happy  inter- 
vention ot  American  aid.  Be  goes  on  to 
add  that  the  French  show  a  curious  lack 
of  gratitude  for  our  ganarous  aealstanoa 
and  at  tha  same  time  have  bean  singularly 
demanding  in  negotiations  for  further  as- 
sistanos.  AU  in  all.  this  Is  a  damaging  and 
discouraging  aasessoMnt  of  the  altuatlmi.  IX 
true,  it  would  hni^  that  our  «itlre  for- 
eign policy  in  Biut^  rests  on  a  false  founda- 
tion, that  our  key  allies  are  not  only  weak 
but  corrupt,  sad  that  oar  npKaOitan  of 


ui^reoedentad  blUlons  has  at  nost  bom^t 
us  a  Uttle  time. 

Questions  ot  tax  distrUmtlan  and  evasloa 
ahould  be  oonslderad  (particularly  by  for- 
elguMs)  against  the  baokgroond  of  tha  very 
great  personal  sacrlflees  whl^  the  Iteneh 
are  making  for  tbe  def anae  at  tbe  West.  Mr. 
Hlllman  hlmealf  aUudes  to  thie,  but  In- 
directly and  incompletely  when  on  page  14 
of  his  npoet  he  admits  that  tba  rtmneh 
have  put  eome  10  percent  ot  tbelr  natkmal 
product  Into  national  def  anae.  He  goee  on. 
however,  to  compare  this  unfavorably  with 
tbs  17  psrcant  which  we  Americans  have  ax-' 
pended  for  tbe  eame  purpoee.  It  is  curious, 
atnee  be  makes  so  atrong  an  Issue  of  tha 
virtues  ot  progreeslva  Income  tax->wblla 
critidsing  the  Ftench  tax  structure— that  ha 
doee  not  apply  tbe  same  principle  to  thsss 
figuree.  It  would  seem  fairly  obvious  that 
the  French,  on  an  average  income  of  MSa 
a  year  (theee  figures  are  for  IMS),  could 
not  be  expected  to  place  as  blgb  a  percentage 
ot  their  total  Income  In  arms  as  Amsrleans. 
who  enjoy  an  average  Inoome  of  S1.43S.  It 
has  been  calculated,  that  of  their  total  na- 
tional inoome  In  axcsas  of  that  nseded  to 
**'**''tfiln  a  mlnlonun  standard  ot  living; 
tbs  Pteneb  are  q>endlng  38  percent  for  arma 
and  we  16  psrcant.  This  sort  of  calculation, 
of  course,  comee  under  tbs  hitadlng  of  spaou- 
lation  at  beet.  Nevertbdeas.  tha  basic  f  ae- 
tors  remain  so  dear  siMl  the  dlffaranoe  ot 
total  Inoome  and  standard  of  living  so  great, 
that  tbe  conclusion  ssnms  liwisrapahle. 

Having  granted  tbe  fact  that  the  WnoA 
effort  is  not  only  asrlous.  but  also  effective, 
we  do  have  the  right  as  Americans  and  you. 
in  your  oOdal  position,  most  certainly  Iwva 
tbe  duty  to  consider  faring  wnsknnesss  in 
tbe  Reneb  fiscal  system.  In  this  oonnectlan 
Mr.  Hlllman  was  primarily  ooncsmed  wltb 
questions  ot  dlstributlan  of  taxload  and  tbe 
extent  of  tax  evasion. 

That  the  French  tax  system  requiree  revi- 
sion is  widely  accepted  In  Fkance,  but  to 
compare  tbe  dletrlbutkm  of  the  taxload  In 
Itanee  wltb  oure  le  simply  to  pdnt  out  once 
again  that  tbe  French  are  carrying  a  heavier 
load,  in  proportion  to  their  income,  than 
we.  Mr.  Hlllman  finds  very  dlaqulMlng  tbm 
tact  two-thirds  of  Ftench  taxee  are  indirect. 
lb*  reaeon  for  this,  as  any  French  flnandal 
expert  will  point  out.  Is  that  there  Is  a  limit 
to  what  can  be  raised  by  direct  tavatlon. 
(We  are  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  same 
thing  here  In  the  United  States.  Oradually, 
but  unmistakably,  and  probably  Inevitably, 
we  are  turning  to  Indirect,  q;McUleaUy  salaa, 
taxee  to  make  up  tbe  defidts  in  our  State 
and  munldpal  budgeta.  and  there  has  been 
at  least  an  attempt  to  add  a  national  tax 
ot  the  same  kind.)  Tbe  point  here,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  Ftench  have  long  since 
passed  the  point  where  they  could  even  ap- 
proach balancing  their  budget  without  rais- 
ing a  large  part  of  their  revenue  through 
indirect  taxation.  'Calculation  showa  that 
if  the  nench  had  collected  their  taxes  ac- 
cording to  the  American  system  of  ssssas- 
ment  during  the  past  year  the  net  reeult 
would  have  been  a  lorn  of  some  42  percent 
of  Government  revenue. 

Mudi  the  same  eort  of  thing  would  have 
to  be  said  about  the  problem  oi  tax  evasion. 
This,  too.  Is  a  subject  on  wbldi  the  French 
themselvee  have  been  eloquent  for  a  long 
time  and  there  ia  little  dou)>t  that  a  good 
nimiber  of  Ftenchmen  practice  evasion  In 
one  form  or  another.  Again,  however,  the 
overall  fact  of  the  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lected is  far  more  Important — particularly 
for  a  foreign  obeerver — than  tba  details  of 
evasion  or  fraud. 

An  examination  of  the  tax  system  win 
reveal  that  a  very  large  part  of  tba  eollec- 
tloQ  le  more  or  less  automatic  The  vari- 
ous indirect  taxee  are  diSeult  to  evade  and 
tha  Income  taxes  for  all  salartsd  Indtvktoals 
are  deducted  In  advance.  Moreover,  any 
considerable  fraud  seems  to  be  Impractical 
for  the  largest  bualnaM  and  mamtfaetortng 


T3Us  meane  tben  that  evasion  Is 
an  imipartant  factor  In  agilealtura,  anaU  In- 
dustry, and  buslneaa.  Strict  eoUaatlon  ot 
would — In  many  oaaee — tend  to  In^ 
tba  number  ot  bankn^tdes  mora 
significantly  than  tbe  total  natlooal  rsva- 
A  large  nimiber  ot  small  paaaanta  ana 
-tradss  man  subsist  on  a  dsspsratsly 
narrow  margin  of  profit.  It  Is  pcaslble  that 
the  national  aconnmy  would  be  strengthened 
if  these  Individuals  were  driven  to  other  mora 
productive  occupations,  but  this  would  be 
the  chief  grounds  cm  wtaldk  a  '^"«r**g"  for 
rigorous  ooUactlon  of  tbelr  taxee  could  be 
Justified. 

This  still  leaves  a  category  of  large  com- 
mercial farms  and  some  larger  buslnMses 
that  appear  to  pracUee  Important  evaakm. 
and  It  has  been  remarked  by  both  ftencb 
and  Americans  tbatsoeb  cases  are  not  sought 
out  and  proeecuted  In  Ftanoe  wltb  tbe  eama 
eeverlty  as  In  America.  We.  bowever.  should 
have  learned  that  as  tbe  percent  ot  Income 
demanded  by  taxes  increases  tbe  preaeure  to 
avoid  or  modify  tbdr  payment  nsoaasarlly 
grows.  As  one  Ftancb  oAdal  recently  pot  It, 
Ptance  now  facee  a  eltuatlon  In  which  in- 
genuity expended  on  tax  evasion  pays  greater 
rewards  than  that  applied  to  buslnees  enter- 
prise. Iba  eame  thing,  of  course,  applies  no 
leas  to  Britain  or  tbe  United  Btatee  nor  have 
Ita  eooseqoent  dangeca  been  entirely  avoldad 
In  theee  other  countries. 

At  least  by  Implication,  Mr.  Hillman's  ooa- 
oem  about  tbe  extant  cC  Indirect  tavatlnn, 
as  well  as  tax  evasion,  was  baaed  on  his  con- 
fer tbe  condition  of  tbe  lower 
be  apparently  fdt  were  carrying 
than  their  ehare  of  tbe  burden  and 
fore  might  be  expected  to  withhold  support 
from  tbelr  government  and  its  polldea. 
Moat  nanchmen  would  agree  to  some  extent 
wltb  tUs  analysla.  but  there  la  another 
aigMct  wbleb  haa  undoubtedly  occurred  to 
you  already. 

If  tbe  total  tax  load  In  Ftanee  Involves  as 
great  a  peroentege  ot  Htm  national  inonaaa 
as  In  any  other  free  country.  If  the  govern- 
ment, as  Its  figurss  show.  coUaete  some  SO 
percent  of  tbe  nation's  Ineoma,  tben 
question  of  InsiBelency  or  ev 
secondary.  Placed  alongside  tba  35  percent 
iHUob  eome  economists  fed  Is  the  largest 
pn^Mstlon  of  tbe  national  Income  wbldt  It 
la  safe  for  a  government  to  exact,  and  whICb 
la  rou^ily  tbe  percentage  ooUeeted  here.  tbi» 
figure  takes  on  urgent  significance.  Cer- 
tainly members  of  our  administration  and 
Its  supporters  are  not  unmindful  of  tba 
dangers  of  ovsr  taxation.  The  Ptendi 
edvea  have  pointed  out  that  t 
where  tbdr  buitt*t  can  be  cut  wltbtfot  effect- 
ing the  vital  fvnctlans  of  tba  stats,  but  aa 
ao  often  happena  in  such  matters,  tha  poa- 
slble  cuts  appear — with  few  aaeepttona— to 
be  at  once  poUttcally  diflteult  and  finandaUy 
insignificant. 

The  factors  that  have  brought  tbe  budget 
to  this  swollen  state  are  national  defenee.  ra- 
ccmstructioo.  and  development  of  tbe  Ma- 
tlon'a  Industry  and  bousing,  and  sodal 
loe.  Tbe  relative  slas  of  tbs  French 
effort,  as  you  have  already  ssen.  Is  tremen- 
dous. On  top  of  an  bnpreestve  rearmament 
program  the  Vtencb  have  added  tbe  eoet  of 
tbe  war  In  Indochina,  which  le  oomparabia  ■ 
at  least  In  relative  terms— to  our  effort  In 
Korea.  It  must  be  kept  in  nUnd  that  for  tha 
very  large  bulk  of  French  dtlaene  thle  war 
repreeents  nothing  mora  than  tbelr  eontrHiu«* 
tion  to  the  defense  of  the  West. 

In  the  last  analysis  It  would  prObaUy  have 
to  be  admitted  that  our  Intereete  In  tba 
maintenance  of  a  free  bdocbina  were  mora 
direct  and  uigent  that  thoee  of  Ptanoa. 
Nor  do  the  French  have  any  significant  eco- 
nomic Interest  or  hope  of  future  ecnnnmlo 
gain  In  that  part  of  tba  worid.  It  ml^t 
perbapa  be  relevant  to  SBantton  bare  that 
our  aid  to  France  In  raoent  yearn  has  not 
quite  etjualed  tba  cost  of  tlUs 
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Vor  t&0  rect  tb*  Fkvaeli  hav* 
ly,  pnxtuesd  ImprsHlVM  protofeypM  oC 
iMavy  •imar  and  eombat  alrarmft.  and  gnd* 
luOly  rwtaMlBtiart  aa  Industrtel  baa*  on 
which  an  tttteOr*  miUtmrj  eontrlhutkm  to 
wtaiu  defwwe  eould  be  tMsed.  Stmultana- 
oocty  with  this,  the  oountry  has  been  under 
the  iim— llj  of  mtorlng  war  damage  (whloh 
WM  far  more  extensile  than  la  tiaually  raoog- 
Blaad,  acme  18  percent  of  her  total  real 
property)  and  laying  the  foundation  for  for- 
thor  ezpanalon  ot  her  heavy  Industry.  Final- 
ly, during  the  last  decade  France  has  quietly 
establlahed  a  system  of  aodal  Insurance  and 
aerrloe  which  surpasses  even  the  more  ad- 
vertised program  In  Cbeat  Britain. 

It  haa  been  argued,  apparently  even  by 
lOr.  Hlllman.  that  in  votLog  to  protect  thla 
aystem  the  Ftench  worker  la.  In  fact,  sa- 
botaging the  flnanclal  stability  of  his  coun- 
try and.  eonseqxiently,  Its  contribution  of 
the  mutual  security  of  the  West.  The  po- 
Utleal  realities  of  the  situation,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  French  worker  Is 
Uvlng  on  a  standard  below  that  not  only  of 
bis  American  but  even  of  his  British  coun- 
terpart, that  he  Is,  In  fact,  already  making 
larger  sacrlflcee  for  the  military  defense  of 
the  West  than  they,  and  that  he  Is  suA- 
dently  Intelligent  and  Informed  to  know  It. 
Am  Me.  Hlllman  haa  pointed  out.  the  Ftench 
worker  doee  not  aeem  prepared  to  make  fur- 
ther aacrlflcea.  at  least  under  present  condi- 
tions. It  does  seem  unfortunate.  howevCT. 
that  Ur.  Hlllman  did  not  show  this  fact  In 
relation  to  the  total  situation. 

Taken  altogether  then.  It  aeems  fairly 
dear  that  the  French  budget  la  out  of  bal- 
ance baslcaUy  becaiise  France  Is  now  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  not  only  of  meet- 
ing the  ordinary  expensee  of  a  modem  state. 
but  at  the  same  time  of  adding  to  this  load 
the  cost  of  restoring  extensive  war  damage, 
of  TuestabUihliig  an  armed  force  In  Burope. 
of  fighting  a  major  war  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  globe,  and  "»»«"*««"1ng  a  modeat.  mini- 
mum standard  of  llvii^  for  her  workers. 
One  ot  the  most  distinguished  and  prothls- 
iBg  of  Prance's  younger  statesmen  has  re- 
oontly  argued  that  the  French  fim^nfi^t 
crisis  can  be  solved  only  by  abandoning  the 
war  In  Indochina  and  modifying  the  military 
committment  In  Burope.  By  doing  thla  he 
urged  that  nance  eould  balance  her  budget 
without  further  American  subvention.  Un- 
like Mr.  Hlllman's  hypothetical  politician  he 
is  not  "avid  for  American  aid.** 

Thla  position  which  commands  Increaalng 
reapect  in  nance  might  suggest  to  us  some 
doubta  as  to  whether  our  greateet  Inter- 
est was  in  having  the  French  put  their  fi- 
nancial house  in  order  without  our  aid  or  in 
finding  some  method  of  international  eoop' 
eration  which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  substance  of  their  current 
military  eommltmenta.  it  would  be  inter- 
eetlng  in  thla  context  to  know  how  Admiral 
Bedford,  for  example,  would  view  the  evacu- 
>tlon  of  French  farces  from  Indochina.  It 
would  also  be  Interesting  to  inquire  whether 
our  Aimed  Ftaroes  could  taks  over  the  French 
obligation  (as  we  did  in  vaguely  aimilar  cir- 
cumstances Ih  the  case  of  the  British  re- 
sponsibilities in  Greece  and  Turkey)  for  less 
cash  outlay  than  we  have  been  making  in 
terms  of  aid  to  France.  Switaerland,  w» 
might  note,  has  a  completely  balanced  budg- 
et and  the  firmest  currency  In  the  world 

soiinder  even  than  our  own — but  that  does 
not  make  her  an  important  defensive  bul- 
wark for  the  West. 

The  current  fiscal  crisis  In  nance  could, 
and  may  need  to  be  solved  by  a  reduction 
of  nench  commitments,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  military  defenae.  Thla  is  not  a  solu- 
tion that  appeals  to  all  nenchmen  nor  is  It 
one  that  will  strengthen  the  poeition  of  the 
free  nations.  The  only  alternative,  at  least  in 
the  short  run.  seems  to  be  further  American 
aid:  and  thla.  if  It  were  handled  inroperly. 
could  lead  to  a  long-range  aolutlon  through 
the  ftirther  expansion  of  nench  Industrial 
pfutlal. 
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la  no  question  but  that  during  the 

centxiry  France  has  fallen  aerioualy 

In  the  development  of  Industrial 

.    The  reaaops  for  thla  are  dUBcult 

and  fome  certainly  trace  back  to 

n  Judgment  on  the  part  of  French 

Aa  Americans,  however,  we  cannot 

to  ignore  the  fact  that  part  of  thla 

weakness  tracee   directly  to  the 

of  two  Woiid  Wars.    While  the  net 

t  each  war  vras  to  Increase  our  In- 

power  and  therefore  our  national 

each   bad   the   oppoeito   effect   on 

In  addition  to  very  severe  material 

ahc  auffered  war  caaualtlea  on 

that  few  Americans  can  comprehend. 

population  of  lees  than  40  million  she 

as  many  men  in  the  First  World 

and  the  Brltlah   (with  a  com- 

dopulation  of  over  200  million)  loet  in 

w  >rld  wars  together. 

choice,  in  the  preeent  crisis.*  would 

lie  between  allowing  France  to  sink 

of  neutral  Impotence  <x  aiding 

reestablish  her  traditional  poeition 

Bfirt^Man  power.     If,  however,  we  are 

to  abandon  all  of  Burope  to  the 

orbit,  it  la  hard  to  aee  how  we  can 

the  former  alternative.     Both 

and  politically  France  forma 

of  our  Buropean  policy.    Not  <»ly 

French  the  only  major  nation  on  the 

with  a  deep  and  long  eetabllahed 

tradition,  but  their  country,  by 

poeition.  providee  the  eesen- 

for  any  Buropean  policy,  diplomatic 

which  we  could  use  to  face  the 
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or  military, 

Buaaiais. 

Ther  I  haa  been  a  tendency  in  thla  country 
to  feel  {that  the  aid  we  have  given  Buropean 
was  intended  to  help  them  de- 
tl^maelvea  against  CcHnmunlst  inflltra- 
aggreaalon.    It  is  probably  from  this 
misconception  that  our  larger 
misunderstandings  have  derived.     Our  In- 
veetme  It   in  Burt^w   haa.   of  course,   been 
primarily  at  our  own  defenae  and 
the   Buropeana   only   Incidentally. 


wt  ole 


thing  has  been  predicated  on  the 
that  we  co\ild  not  permit  the 
ind  power  of  Western  Burope  to  slide 
the  Iron  Curtain.    If  it  should,  we 
«  inferior  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in  virtu- 
Important    category   by    which 
power  is  measured.    The  problem  of 
defense  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
important  to  ua  aa  to  the  Bur(^;>eana 
and  we  are  in  no  poaltlon  to  ask 
bear  a  heavier  ahare  of  the  load  than 
are  prepared  to  carry, 
safe  policy  for  us  Is  to  make  sure 
has  a  practical  alternative  to  the 
of  her  ahare  in  the  program  of 
defense.    And  the  best  way  to  en- 
her  to  make  thoee  internal  reforms 
in   industrial   production,   in 
Structure,  which 'Mr.  miim«n  quite 
feels  would  aid  our  common  cause, 
her  new  faith  in  her  future  within 
system  of  mutual  eecurlty  of 
wnrld. 
V)Bry  sincerely  yours, 

W.  Wx. 


taxi  tUm. 
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ETIXNSION  OP  REMARKS 

H)N.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 


IN  l^E  HODSB  OF  RBPBBSBRTATTVBS 

Monday,  August  3. 19S3 

HT.PATnat.     Ur.  Speaker,  under 
tmanlnjous  c<»sent  of  my  colleagues*  Z 


Include  in  the  Rkcoib  as  a  final  com* 
ment  on  the  Ist  session  of  the  83d  Con« 
gress.  a  resolution  on  national  security 
adopted  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
at  their  54th  national  encampment,  at 
Milwaukee,  the  first  week  of  this  month. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
the  VFW  and  a  member  of  their  commit- 
tee on  national  security,  national  and 
foreign  affairs.  I  went  as  a  delegate  to 
this  encampment  which  was  so  well  at- 
tended by  notable  civilian  and  military 
leaders,  and  was  addressed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent RicHAU  M.  Nnow. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
now  the  oldest  of  our  veterans'  organisa- 
tions. It  has  a  membership  of  a  million 
and  a  half  patriotic  men  and  women. 
They  have  always  advocated  prepared- 
ness against  war  and  a  strong  national 
security.  The  VFW  have  kept  abreast 
of  developments  in  weapons  and  in  war- 
fare. The  VFW  appreciate  airpower, 
and  insist  that  the  United  States  have 
the  best  Air  Force  in  the  world  rather 
than  gamble  with  national  security  by 
having  a  second-best  air  force.  The 
VFW  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  building  a  powerful 
long-range  air  force,  equipped  with 
bombers  capable  of  reaching  the  far« 
thest  comers  of  the  United  States  with 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs.  Tlie  VFW 
know  that  economic  stability  alone  can- 
not defeat  such  an  air  force.  In  a  reso* 
lutlon  on  national  security,  unanimously 
adopted,  the  VFW  called  upon  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  make  the  United 
States  Air  Force  the  best  in  the  world. 
To  this  end  the  VFW  promise  support 
of  any  reasonable  tax  pngnm. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  in  the  CcMiasxs- 
siONAL  RxcoBO  the  following  restdutlon 
No.  424,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreigii 
Wars: 

XUsoLunoK  434 — Aovowat  wtm  KanowAL 
BaomoTT 

Whereas  the  Tofiet  Union  has  never  wav- 
ered in  Its  avowed  Intention  to  dee  troy  free- 
dom everywhere,  and  to  dominate  the  world, 
and  the  Red  air  force  haa  at  the  end  of  the 
runway  more  than  aO,0(M  modem  aircraft, 
including  1,000  long-range  bombers  eapabla 
of  reaching  the  farthest  corners  of  tha 
United  States  with  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs;  and 

Whereaa  our  possession  of  the  atomlo 
bomb  and  the  capability  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Torce  to  deliver  It  in  overwhelming  ntmibers 
has  been  the  prlmsry  deterrent  to  all-cut 
war  precipitated  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  past  national  encampmento  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  streesed 
the  need  for  a  strong  Air  Force  as  a  tniwimum 
peacetime  requirement;  aL<t 

Whereas  the  fimds  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1986  wUl  sustain  only  a  114-wlng 
Air  Force,  instead  of  a  143-wlng  Air  Force,  as 
contemplated  by  the  prevloxu  administra- 
tion and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

Wheress  the  National  Security  CouneU, 
Oen.  Carl  Spaats.  former  Chief  of  the  Air 
niroe;  Gen.  Hoyt  8.  Vandenberg.  former 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  Statea  Air  n>rce;  Oen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  former  Chairman.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  Oen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  new 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff;  and  other  high  mlU- 
tary  officers  of  combat  experience,  have  pub- 
Ucly  defended  the  immedUto  need  for  a 
143-wlng  Air  Fwce  for  the  Instiranoe  of 
national  seciirity;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Fbrelgn  Wars  In- 
sists, as  It  always  has  done,  that  the  United 
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states  must  have  the  bast  Air  Force  in  the 
world  rather  than  gamble  with  national 
security  by  having  a  aecond-best  Air  Force; 
and 

Whereas  though  we  advocate  the  riimlna- 
tlon  of  waste  in  money  and  manpower  in  the 
Defense  Establishment  at  home  and  abroad 
and  commend  the  present  admlnlatratlon  for 
ite  efforte  In  that  direction,  we  are  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  economic  stability  alone  will 
not  knock  out  of  the  air  enemy  planes  over 
our  cities  or  tranaport  atomic  or  hydrogen 
bombs  to  a  foreign  land  bent  upon  our 
dei>trucUon:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  S4th  National  tncamp- 
ment  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  SUtes.  That  we  call  upon  the  Preal- 
dent,  the  Congreaa.  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  to  Immediately  and  thoroughly  review 
the  whole  question  of  ths  number  of  Air 
Force  wings  needed  for  both  defense  and 
offense,  and  to  provide  as  long  as  the  preeent 
danger  exiate  whatever  additional  equip, 
ment  and  personnel  are  needed  to  make  the 
United  Statee  Air  Force  the  beet  in  the  world; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterana  of  Foreign 
Wars  wlU  support  the  President  and  the 
Congreee  in  any  reaaonable  tax  program  to 
provide  the  funds  for  an  Air  ^arce  capable 
of  defending  the  Nation  from  attack  and  of 
deetroylng.  If  neoeaaary,  at  Ite  aource  the 
military  might  of  any  foreign  power  daring 
to  attack  the  United  Statea  or  any  of  Ite 


StaUe  Aircraft  Pregram  Key  to  Ecoaoaj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nj-moia 
ZM  IBS  ROU8K  OF  RKPRBSSMTATTW 

Jfonday.  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtcoao,  I 
include  herewith  an  article  written  by 
Adm.  DeWitt  C.  Ramsey,  United  States 
Navy,  retired,  president  of  Aircraft  In- 
dustries Association,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  1953  issue  of  Planes,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Aircraft  Industries  Asso- 
ciation. The  article  enUUed  "SUble  Air- 
craft Program  Key  to  Economy"  fol- 
lows: 
erASLB  AiacaavT  PaooaAK  Krr  to  Soowoirr — 

Ramsbt    Bbvibws    Am    ■xpawsiom    Soicb 

JUHS  1980 
<By  DeWItt  C.  Ramsey,  (admiral.  U.  8.  Navy. 
Mvtired),    preeldent.    Aircraft    Industries 

Association) 

Deapite  readjustmente  In  some  manufac- 
turers' schedulee,  plans  contemplate  the 
United  Statea  aircraft  industry  will  contintie 
during  the  coming  year  to  produce  military 
planes  at  a  rate  of  1,000  to  1.100  per  month — 
almost  6  times  the  rate  of  June  lOSO,  when 
the  Korean  war  began. 

Theae  cxirrent  schedules  are  based  upon  an 
Interim  program  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Defenae.  pending  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  Nation's  mllltsry  requlremento.  The 
study,  which  is  to  be  undertaken  this  sum- 
mer and  faU  by  the  Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff  and 
the  National  Security  Co\mcU,  la  expected 
to  determine  the  level  of  United  Statea  mili- 
tary aircraft  production  over  the  next  few 
years,  and  the  mobUlsatlon  taaka  to  be  aa- 
algned  to  the  aircraft  Industry. 


Vntn  that  study  Is  completed,  schedules 
(or  the  production  of  oombat-type  aircraft 


remain  vlrtuaUy  unchanged  for  tha  ra* 
mainder  of  1963 — and  call  for  a  continuation 
of  the  present  level  at  output  through  the 
early  months  of  1954. 

At  the  present  time  SO  different  types  oi 
military  planes  are  being  produced  for  the 
military  services,  including  S4  types  for  the 
Air  Force  and  36  for  the  Navy.  In  the  more 
than  3  years  since  ths  Korean  war  started, 
the  proportion  of  Jet  combat-type  aircraft 
being  built  has  increased  steadily — and  to- 
day well  over  half  the  military  planes  com- 
ing off  production  lines  are  Jet  powered. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
calendar  1964.  new  Air  Force  and  Navy  Jeta — 
superior  in  performance,  we  predict,  to  any 
being  built  in  any  nation  in  the  world — will 
enter  production. 

Concurrently,  all  major  aircraft  manu- 
facturers will  continue  work  on  guided  mis- 
siles which  are  expected — at  aome  time  In 
the  future— to  be  capable  of  performing  the 
missions  of  many  of  the  current  types  of 
interceptors,  fighter- bombers  and  sven  long- 
range  strategic  bombers. 

The  forthcoming  high-levM  reassessment 
of  the  Nation's  military  requlremento  thua 
(xxnea  at  a  time  when  the  aircraft  industry 
has  achieved  a  substantial  rate  of  produc- 
tion, and  when  the  industry  has  virtiuUy 
completed  the  scheduled  expanaion  which 
began  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war. 

anunnD  pomrruti 

A  few  flguree  give  a  measure  of  the  re- 
juvenated aircraft  Industry,  which  has  re- 
gained much  of  the  production  potential  loet 
when  it  was  decimated  in  the  precipitate 
demobilisation  foUowing  Woiid  War  II: 

In  June  1950  the  entire  Industry  employed 
only  257,000  penona.  Shortly  after  the  ex- 
panaion began,  the  caU  for  manpower — par- 
ticularly for  critical  engineering  and  tech- 
nical akills — went  out  from  all  aircraft 
planta.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  general 
applicanta  poesessed  theee  required  skills  and 
experience,  and  aa  a  result  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  many  unskilled  workers  and  to 
establish  broad  training  programa. 

Despite  s  continuing  shortage  of  engineers 
and  technicians,  employment  hss  Increaeed 
to  the  point  where  750,000  Americana  are 
working  in  aircraft  plante,  making  the  In- 
duatry  the  Nation's  second  largest  manufac- 
turing employer.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  the 
aircraft-production  pirogram  today  la  felt  by 
approximately  a  million  Americana  who  are 
en^doyed  by  the  indxistrys  61,000  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers. 


noos  SPACB  nrc 

Along  with  the  vsst  expansion  of  man- 
power, the  Industry  undertook  an  accom- 
panying increaae  in  floor  apace  available  for 
production  of  military  aircraft.  In  a  period 
of  allghtly  more  than  8  years,  floor  space 
waa  more  than  doubled,  rising  from  SSJS 
milllsn  square  feet  to  more  than  laSJ)  mil- 
lion square  feet.  ICost  of  these  plante.  iin- 
Uke  those  of  3  yeara  ago.  have  virtually 
completed  their  tooling  and  their  baalc  em- 
ployee-training iHrograms. 

The  co6t  of  rebuilding  facilltlea.  retrain- 
ing workers,  and  retooling  plante  haa  neoee- 
aarUy  been  high — an  inevitable  aftereffect  of 
the  wholeeale  deatructkm  of  thla  vital  de- 
fenae industry  in  the  immediate  montha  and 
years  following  World  War  n. 

It  la  expected,  however,  that  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — In 
their  study  of  the  Nation's  defense  and 
mobUlsatlon  needs — will  place  great  em- 
phasis on  conservation  of  the  aircraft  indus- 
try's present  potential  i»?oductlpn  capacity. 

Ducnoir 


Air  Fence  Secretary  Barold  laibott  has  said 
that  "the  defense  Job  has  always  been  ours 
to  do.  but  in  the  past  we  often  iweferred  the 
luxury  of  ignoring  it.  In  the  world  of  today, 
we  dsre  not  take  that  riak.    There  sppeara 


to  be  no  prospect  for  a  ehangi  In  the  world 
climate  of  such  nature  that  wiU  permit  ua  to 
eliminate  the  heavy  cost  of  national  defenae 
In  our  future  plans.  We  must  establish  pro- 
duction for  national  defenae  on  a  atable, 
continuous,  orderly,  and  permanent  basis, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Industry  Itself,  we  hope 
to  reach  that  objective." 

Defenae  Secretary  Charles  Wilson,  on  tha 
same  subject,  has  emphaslaed  that  consid- 
eration will  be  given  in  the  defense  studies 
to  maintaining  the  aircraft  Industry  at  a 
level  so  ite  "potential  production  capabUitles 
are  reaaonab'y  retained  over  a  period  of  yeaia 
itlal  part  of  the  mobilization  base.** 


Almost  6  years  ago.  the  Prssldenfs  Air 
Policy  Oommlsslan  called  attention  to  tha 
need  for  constant  revision  in  our  defense 
programs  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  tha 
rapidly  changing  strsngth  and  techniques  of 
othsr  nations  in  an  sge  of  eelentlllc  revolu- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Oommlaslon 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  "year-to-year  plan- 
ning of  alraraft  production,  which  has  been 
f  OTced  upon  the  services  by  current  budget- 
ing practice,  must  give  way  to  long-temk 
planning."  It  waa  eetimated  that  "aavlngs 
on  the  uninterrupted  production  of  air- 
planes over  a  6-year  period,  aa  compared  to 
flvf  annual  procuremento  of  the  same  total 
number  of  alrplansa,  could  run  as  high  as 
30  to  25  percent." 

All  evidence  Indicates  that  the  Defense 
Department  subscribing  to  the  phUoeophy  of 
long-term  planning  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Air  Policy  Oommlaslon  in  December 
1947.  and  that  a  baalc  conaideratlon  In  plan- 
ning the  mobilisation  will  be  to  adileve 
economy  through  stabUlaed  production  or- 
ders. 

Basse  aooiroirr  racroa 

The  leesons  taught  by  the  disastrous  de- 
mobiliaation  after  World  War  n.  foUowed 
eo  ahortly  by  the  necessity  for  rebuilding 
production  facilltlea  at  the  expenae  of  bU- 
llona  of  tax  donate,  have  been  weU  under- 
acored  aince  the  Korean  war  atarted.  No 
alngle  factor  can  contribute  more  to  defenae 
econcnny.  without  aacrifldng  military 
Btrength,  than  can  the  elimination  of  the 
wasteful  peaks  and  valleys  of  production  ef- 
fort which  have  been  eaperlenced  by  defenae 
industries  In  the  past, 


RobiBsoB-Patoua  Act  Uader  Attack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAM 

or  TBXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BXPRBSBNTATIVCS 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
4, 1935.  SpMker  Joe  Byms  appointed  me 
chairman  of  a  committee,  whl^  had  for 
one  of  its  principal  purposes  "to  investi- 
gate the  trade  practices  of  individuals, 
partnerships,  and  corporations  engaged 
in  big-scale  buying  and  selling  of  arti- 
cles, wholesale  and  retail,  and  their  as- 
sociates." The  other  members  of  the 
committee  were:  Representatives  Lucas, 
of  Illinois;  Bloom,  of  New  York;  Dock- 
weiler,  of  California:  McLean,  of  New 
Jersey;  W.  Sterling  Ode,  of  New  York; 
and  Boileau,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  committee  conducted  hearings 
over  a  period  of  months,  which  resulted 
in  startling  disclosures  being  made.  May 
19. 1936.  the  o(»nmittee  submitted  to  the 
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tAL  ooaaoxm 
or  T^iAT  P< 

>  TO  BM-WCMIf  Jt  BU  lUW  AMD  I 

PASMAif,  ttom  tbm  apaelal  Oonwnm— 
B«UU  VMantten. 
sulanlttad  Vam  toUovlBg  rqiort: 

■vMmm*  aJduewl  <pariaaat  to  B.  Bm. 
»».  74th  Oaac,  Ut  moA  M  mm.)  during 
tlM  liiiMlln,tlliiii  ot  tlM  tnm*  iHcaetloM  oC 
IndlTliliudSt  pATtDmlklps,  And  ww  v'  Hrtit1"T*f . 


BM&iiXaeturan  mak*  s  praetloe  of  eztexuUng 

(Iwn  to  ottMTS  wbo 
tiM  nm*   quantltlM   uodsr    tba 


It  unlairrul 
ta  Intantato  com- 
of  mieli  ooomMro*  «ltlMC 
dlrwtly  or  tndlreetly  to  dlacrttntiMt*  la  prte* 

of  eomaodtttw  oTllln  grada  and  qoaltty  by 
niif— kjiia  or  otlMr 
tmaa  or— 

1.  AdvwUaluK.  aalaa.  promoftlonal  e 
whaa  tlM  aama  art  not  aamed 

oOterad  openly  to  tha  trade  genarally. 

2.  Brokerage  feea  and  comnlalona. 

S.  Volume  or  quantity  dlaeonmta  not  of- 
fered to  tlie  trade  genwaUy  and  wmeb  are 
not  made  on  tlie  tMMda  of  dUtereneee  In  tba 
eoet  of  manufaetore,  sale,  transportation, 
and  dletrtlmtton. 

4.  Bebatee. 

We  furtber  reonmmwnd  leglalatlon  to  pre- 
vent every  type  of  dlecrlmlnatlon  where  t2ie 
effect  of  lueh  dlacrtmtnatton  may  be  to  sub- 
•tantlaUy  leeeen  compeUtlon^  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  any  line  of  oommaroe 
or  promotlTe  of  deception  or  unfair  compe- 
tition or  tend  to  Injure,  destroy,  or  prevent 
competition  with  any  person  who  either 
granta  or  knowingly  receivea  the  benefit  of 
■och  dlaorlmlnatlon  or  vlth  tbe  cuetamera 
cf  either  of 


This  report  endorsed.  In  effect,  s  bffl 
that  had  been  Introduced  by  me  on  Jane 
11.  1935.  H.  R.  8442.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  T.  Robinson,  majority  leader  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  S.  3154.  in 
that  body  June  26.  1935.  H.  R.  8442  be- 
came Public  Law  692.  ot  the  74th  Con- 
gress by  the  signature  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  June  19,  1936, 
and  is  known  as  the  Roblnson-Patman 
iU:t. 


TALTUSLS 


WWOM    ABTBtnSDfO    AOB 


The  article  I  am  inserting  herewith  by 
Ifr.  Stanley  B.  Cohen.  Washington  edi- 
tor of  Advertistng  i^e,  gives  valuable 
Information  concerning  the  act. 

Although  I  can  see  that  the  VWeral 
Trade  Commission's  report,  after  several 
years  of  hivestigation,  was  helpful  In  the 
passage  of  the  law.  the  disclosures  made 
by  the  special  committee,  I  believe,  were 
more  directly  responsible  for  its  passage. 
Boaaxta  tbmmax 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
change  the  law.  The  most  serious  threat 
Is  before  this  Congress,  the  83d.  Efforts 
will  doubtless  be  made  by  the  small,  in- 
dependent merchants  of  vthe  country 
during  the  recess  of  Congress  to  acquaint 
their  RepresentaUves  and  United  States 
Senatots  with  their  problems,  in  view  of 
this  serloiiis  tlireat  confronting  them,  in 
ttie  hope  ttttt  the  bUls  that  are  now  pro- 


posed JMk  would  emawfiilate  tbe  act  will 
not  toi  pawed  bat  tnetead.  my  pending 
Mn.  B.  R  5848.  Which  wiU  elartf  y  and 
•trennhen  the  act.  will  be  enacted.  In 
ftat.  1  have  personally  aAed  the  smaU- 
busim  Bs  people,  who  have  communicated 
with  I  le  and  with  whom  I  have  worked 
for  m^ny  years  on  this  important  legls- 

to  oootaet  their  Members  during 
the  vAcation  period;  that  Members  of 
Cbngr  iss  are  always  anxious  to  get  the 

of  their  constituents,  and  eape- 
nattcrs  of  this  ^^**i^,  and  I  am 
sure  that  their  Members  will  be  glad  to 
see  thi  an  and  to  talk  to  them  about  their 
probk  ms  and  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  se  rious  threat  with  which  they  are 
faced  ionceming  the  repeal  or  the  emas- 
eulatii  in  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Cohen 
has  prepared  four  other  articles  con- 
cerning the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
will  prepare  one  more.  These  articles 
will  b<  I  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  I 
am  80  re  may  be  prooued  fsom  Adver- 

Age. 

article  is  as  follows: 
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BoauiyW'PA'niAW  xm  Foaaoamrup  ta  HBw 

Bsxa    ITO    PoiLiCT — AcTVAi.hr    a 

or  AuXKOMWKn  to  thz  Clattom 

BoBXKSoir-PATiujr  Bslts  Pitt  Lacob 

SxAix  Bursas  ow  Bqvax.  Basis 

(By  Stanley  K.  Cohen) 
exoet.  July  29^ — ^nie  Boblnaon-Pat- 
le  often  called  the  magna  carta 
buslneae. 
17  years  It  has  been  on  the  books, 

-Patman  Act  has  been  a  major 

of  FTC  power,  enabling  the  Commls- 

ererdae  strliogesxt  oontrol  over  the 

Bcbedulee  and  promotion   benefit 

1^  suppliers  In  their  dfaHngs  with 

and  letallers. 

-Patman  Is  not  a  separate  law 

It  Is  a  series  of  amendments  psssrri 

In  1888  to  tighten  the  Oayton 

1914.    It  was  designed  to  put  buyers 

equal  footing,  except  for  such  price 

as  those  Jtistlfled  by  variations  la 

selling,  and  delivery  cost. 

other  statutes  were  riddled  In  the 

BoMneon-Patman  proved  to  be  the 
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cf urt-proof  antitrust  statute  conceived 

In  fact.  In  recent  years  there  have 

c(^plalnts  that  Robinson-Patman  went 

In  equalising  the  smaU  and  large 

»  the  point  where  suppliers  are  pre- 

txxau  offering   adequate   reward   to 


Import!  knt  customers. 


KC 


Roblneon-Patnum.    tha    Supreme 
^  ipheld  FTCTS  mUng  that  the  basing 
frlce  systems  used  by  the  steel  and 
Industries  Involved   dlaert minatory 
aheorptlon.    Par  a  time  it  appeared 
C  nUght  entlrrty  forbid  unlf arm  de- 
prloe  quotatloos  and  force  ladustry 
sptem  of  f .  o.  b.  prletng. 
ither  example: 
an    InflailMe    Interpretation    of 
Bnbtnac^-Patmaa,  FIG  got  ttaelf  Into  an 
stnip  dllenuna  tavolvlng  the  allot- 
it  ol  densoastrators  by  eosmetlcs  manu- 
f  acturesi.    FTO  eonvlnoed  the  courts  that 
Anna  which  supplied  a  demon- 
far  one  customer  were  obliged   to 
demonstrators  for  every  other  cua- 
<vho  sold  la  competition  with  the 
firm, 
long.  FTC  realised  that  there  was 
the  defense  that  the  cosmetic  In- 
had    offered:    lHat    demonstrators 
be  sUeed   Into  ttaetlone  for  the 
of  smaU-volume  outlets.    When  It 
evident    that    the    Commlsalon's 
ra  unwarkabla^  FTO  took  *»«^vMi 
look  at  iha  law. 


Undar  the  eotaproBriaa  settlement  between 
FTO  and  the  fmswOca  Industry,  suppliera 
are  permitted  to  offer  a  eelectlon  of  alter- 
native promotion  benefits  for  customers  who 
could  not  ooQvailently  uee  a  demonstrator—' 
or  a  fraction  of  a  demonstrator. 

By  the  time  it  was  adopted  la  198«.  Bob- 
Inson-Pataum  was  taevttable;  and  despite  aa 
occasional  Instance  of  excessive  asal  la  Its 
cnforoement.  It  Is  generally  reepeeted  m  aa 
neetintlsl  Improvement  over  the  law  of  tha 
Jungle  which  prevailed  In  the  early  thtar- 
tlee  s  law  which  worked  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  supplier  and  distributor  alike. 

Ibe  phltaeophy  of  BoWneon-l 
that  boysrs  should 
hardly  noveL  Oongrees  thought  It 
compllshed  that  end  In  1914,  when  It  wrote 
a  eectlon  Into  the  Clayton  Act  provldlag 
that  sellers  oould  not  dlscrlmlaate  la  price, 
except  oa  the  baala  of  grade.  quaUty.  aad 
quantity. 

But  the  Clayton  Act  had  more  loopholes 
than  the  proverUal  swlss  cheeee.  TiM  pro> 
visions  on  price  dlecrlmlnatlon  were  easUy 
evaded,  through  advertising  allowaaeaa  aad 
other  special  rebates  for  favored  eustomars. 

Its  Inadequadee  became  painfully  appar- 
ent during  the  great  depreeslon.  when  lade- 
pendent  business 
against  the  big  chalna. 

Over  a  6-year  period,  beginning  ta  1928^ 
FTO  had  filed  a  svlss  of  reports  Indicating 
that  chains  were  extracting  costly  copcee- 
slona  from  manufacturers  and  obtaining  un- 
beatable price  advantages  over  Independent 
mat:hants. 

In  1036,  when  Independents  marched  oa 
Washington  and  rallied  at  Constitution  HaU 
to  demand  antlehaln  store  legMatlOD.  theee 
PTC  reports  provided  tbe  documentation  for 
their  appeal  to  Oongreee.  ftteoinraged  by 
PTC'B  research,  newly  formed  trade  associa- 
tions of  Independente  recruited  congres- 
sional aid.  Within  a  short  tUne.  both 
Houses  of  Congrees  adopted  leglalatlon  elca- 
Ing  the  gaps  in  the  Clayton  Act. 

I>urlng  the  Houee  hearings.  Coogreaa  wm 
told  that  the  Great  Atlantic  h  Padfle  Tea 
Co.  alone  received  approximately  $8  mlllloa 
In  advertising  allowancee.  discounts,  n- 
batee.  brokerage  faes  and  so  forth  from  snp- 
pUers  In  1984. 

"Thus."  according  to  Repreeeatattve 
Wknar  Patman  (Democrat.  Texas),  spark- 
plug In  the  drive  for  antlchaln-stora  IsglsUu 
Uon,  "the  unjuetlfted  lebatee  received  la  the 
year  1034  amounted  to  more  than  half  of 
A.  A  P.'s  total  net  profits. 

"The  $8  million  In  Itself  was  sufficient  te 
pay  all  the  dividends  declared  on  the  com- 
mon stock  that  year." 

"A.  h  P.  received  In  1933  from  one  maau- 
facturer  alone,  the  General  POoite  Corp.,  a 
total  of  SSeo.000  In  the  form  of  advsrtfcda^ 
allowances,  which  amounted  to  8  pereani 
of  Its  total  purchasee  from  General  yoods. 
It  received  approximately  flOO/XW  la  allow- 
ancee from  Standard  Brands  Inc..  la  addi- 
tion to  a  10-percent  discount  which 
amotmted  to  nearly  9150.000  yearly.-  Benra- 
senutlve  Paticaw  said. 

Other  chains  were  enjoying  preferential 
treatment,  too,  according  to  teetlmony  before 
the  committee.  Among  them  were  Pliat  Na- 
tlonal  Storee,  8.  H.  Krees  A  Co,  Kroger.  Ug- 
grtt  EfcTig.  National  Tea  Co,  Safeway.  United 
Drug,  and  Walgreen. 

One  of  the  outstanding  cases  was  in  ths 
automotive  field.  In  a  contract  between 
Sears,  Boebuck  A  Co.  and  the  Goodyear  Tire 
A  Rubber  Co.  It  was  found  that  In  the  11 
years  of  the  contract  Seaia  reoalved  prefv- 
•nual  treatment  amounting  to  941  mUUoa. 

"Tbla  941  mu^km  repreeented  a  eonsldara. 
tlon  given  to  Sean  at  the  expense  of  Good- 
year's  Independent  tire  dealers,"  Repreeenta- 
tlve  Patman  charged.  "FTC'S  investigation 
tound  that  thla  contract  was  a  prlvatTdeal 
the  fresktenti  of  tha  •ompanlas  and 
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that  not  even  ths  dlraeton  of  the  Goodyear 
Co.  were  aware  of  tha  lafamoua  oontract. 

"In  addition,  the  Investigation  revealed  a 
payment  to  Sears.  Boebuck  of  a  aeeret  re- 
bate  of  980,000.  plus  18,000  shares  of  Good- 
year stock." 

Wbereaa  tha  old  law  tolerated  price  dls- 
crlmlnatlona  based  on  grade,  quality  and 
quantity,  the  new  law  allowed  price  dlffer- 
entlala  for  qxiaatlty  oaly  to  the  extent  that 
they  reflected  actual  differences  In  ths  cost 
of  manufacture,  eale,  or  delivery. 

Tbe  old  law  was  sUent  on  seiTleee  and  al- 
lowancee provided  by  sellers;  tbe  new  law 
said  services  and  allowancee  must  be  made 
available  on  proportionately  equal  terms  to 
all  customers  who  sen  In  competition  with 
each  other. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the  new 
law: 

1.  It  was  Illegal  to  pay  brokerage  to  per- 
sons acting  on  behalf  of  purchapera. 

2.  It  was  unlawful  to  knowingly  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  discriminatory  prloe. 

9.  The  FTC  was  authorlasd  to  establish 
maximum  discount  units,  where  nersssaij. 
to  prevent  a  few  larger  buyers  from  obtaining 
exoeeslve  prloe  advantage,  even  though  the 
favorable  prloe  ean  be  jnstlflad  on  the  basts  of 
dlffereooee  In  eoet. 

In  drafting  tha  new  law,  Oongreeo  gave 
particular  attention  to  advsrtlalag  allow- 
ancee. In  reply  to  a  question  during  debate, 
one  of  the  Bouse  Interstato  Commerce  Oom- 
BUttee  memben  spelled  out  specifically  what 
OongTSss  Intended  when  It  required  aUow- 
ances  to  be  based  on  proportionately  equal 
terma. 

"If  the  saOer  grants  an  advertising  allow- 
anoe  to  ooe  customer,  there  le  no  reaeon  why 
he  should  not  9«at  under  Identical  drcum- 
stanees  the  earns  allowance  to  another  cus- 
tomer based  upon  ths  quantity  of  Its  pur- 
chasss."  the  committee  eakL 

"If  one  man  buys  9100j000  la  goods  and 
should  be  allowed  91,000  for  advertising 
purposes,  and  another  buys  910,000  in  goods, 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  9100  for  advertlalng." 

What  did  Congress  mean  when  It  said  a 
benefit  had  to  be  available  to  all  customers 
who  compete  In  the  dlstrtbutlon  of  a  prod- 
uct or  commodity? 

"That  means  the  same  dty  or  community." 
a  committee  apokeaman  aald.  "'It  doee  not 
mean  that  an  advertising  allowance  to  a  cus- 
tomer on  a  comer  In  New  York  m\ist  be 
made  to  one  In  my  home  In  Wisconsin. 
They  do  not  compete." 

At  the  present  time  PTC  has  164  pereons 
In  its  Bureau  of  AntlmonopoUstlc  Practices, 
the  branch  of  the  Commission  charged  with 
BoMneoB -Patman  enforcement.  During  1963 
It  issued  88  cease  and-deatst  orders  Involving 
Robineon-Patman  issuss. 

Some  of  them  were  at  Importance  to  baalc 
Induatriea.  such  as  the  orders  dealing  with 
pricing  systems  for  lead  pigments  and  mal- 
leable iron  chain.  Others  Involved  dlscotut 
systems  and  advertlalng  benefits  In  such  In- 
dustriee  as  watchee,  books,  auto  accessories, 
greeting  cards,  and  paints.  Sevetal  orders 
Involving  food  purchasing  co-ops  were  de- 
signed to  outlaw  commissions  to  agents  act- 
ing in  behalf  of  purchasers. 

Here  are  some  Boblnson-Patman  cases 
picked  at  random: 

1.  Complaints  against  Bulova.  Gruen,  and 
Elgin  for  co-op  allowance  schedules  which 
concentrated  paymenta  to  a  handful  of  larger 
customers. 

2.  Complaint  against  Atlas  Supply  Co.  and 
five  Standard  Oil  Coa.  for  receiving  lUegal 
brokerage  f eee  la  the  purchass  of  tires,  bat- 
terlee.  aad  supiAlss  for  resale  at  retaU  at 
gaaoUne  statlona. 

8.  Oompialnt  against  General  Poods  for 
nsgotlatlng  special  deals  which  gave  Individ- 
ual wholeaalers,  chalna.  and  favored  taide- 
pendente  a  price  advantage  la  the  purchase 
of  Certo  and  Sura-JeU. 


Tbe  oonf  eettooery  aad  aotonotlva  Indus- 
tries have  ivovldsd  many  a  target  for  BoMa- 
aoa-PatBian  easee.  A  raah  of  eaaea  accnsed 
leading  qiark-ptug  maanfaetorsn  of  prloa 
discrimination.  Illegal  exduslve-deaUng  oon- 
tracta,  and  unlawful  rsssis  price  malnt*- 
nance. 

In  one  cass,  ths  AO  Spark  Plug  Co.,  a  Gen- 
wal  Motors  subsidiary,  was  accused  of  seUlag 
plugs  to  motor-car  maaufacturers  for  6  cants 
to  15  cents  each,  while  eharglag  90  ceats  to 
40  cents  escb  for  ptU0i  sold  for 


Barller  this  wsek  the  FTC  ordered  General 
Motors  Corp..  .Blectrle  Auto-lite  Co..  and 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.  to  stop  price  dis- 
crimination In  the  sale  of  replacement  qiark 
plugs  to  deal««.  Thsae  three  eompenles 
make  about  90  percent  of  all  the  spark  ptugs 
prodcosd  la  the  United  Stataa. 

The  Oommlsskm  this  week  also  ordered 
General  Motors  to  stop  prlos  discrimination 
on  automotive  parts  such  as  oil  filters,  fuel 
pumpe.  and  speedometer  cablea. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Nation's  nutjor  candy- 
bar  maaufacturera  have  been  accaeed  of 
giving  dlecrlmlnatory  prioee.  aUowaneea.  and 
servlcee  f aeUltlee.  and  Illegal  broken«a  feea^ 
to  food  and  drug  chains. 

One  of  the  landmarks  la  TTO%  saforea- 
ment  of  Roblneon  Patman  le  the  eo-called 
Morton  Salt  caee.  Here  the  FTO  found  that 
4  big  food  dialns  were  given  a  special  18- 
cents-psr-caae  discount  for  purehsaing  a  to- 
tal In  exceee  of  80XMK)  esses  during  the  year. 
The  Commission  declared  that  this  discount 
did  not  refiect  differences  in  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  delivery;  In  part,  because 
the  reward  was  for  cumulative  purchasee. 
with  deUvery  at  different  tlmee  and  to  dif- 
ferent places.  Its  order  was  sustained  by 
the  Stqireme  Court. 

"TheoretlcaUy,"  the  Oourt  said,  "these  dis- 
counts are  eqiudly  available  to  all,  but  func- 
tionally they  are  not.  Tbe  legislative  history 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  makes  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Congress  considers  it  to  be 
an  evil  that  a  large  buyer  ehould  eecure 
a  competitive  advantage  over  a  sm^  buyer 
solely  becaxne  of  the  large  buyers  quantity 
purchasing  ability." 

Still  undecided,  however.  Is  the  smount 
of  force  that  FTC  can  apply  to  prevent  a  big 
buyer  from  obtaining  a  price  advantage 
which  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  dlf- 
ferencee  in  edllng,  manufacturing,  and  de- 
livery costs. 

In  the  rubber-ttre  Industry,  maU-order 
hotieee  have  long  been  able  to  eeU  Urea  at 
retaU  for  lees  than  small  dealers  pay  at 
wholssale.  In  an  effort  to  equalise  the  slt- 
luition,  PTC  recently  ordered  that  no  com- 
pany can  obtain  discounts  based  on  more 
than  carload-lot  purchases — a  ualt  which 
was  within  the  reach  of  many  Independrat 
dealers.  When  PTC  Issued  this  order,  Oom- 
missloner  Lowell  Maaon  rtlsssnfert.  warning 
that  mall-order  houses  aad  large  gasoline 
firms  would  evade  the  reetrlctlon  by  buying 
or  leasing  their  own  tire  factorlee. 

Tire  manufacturers  are  now  contesting 
this  PTO  order  In  the  courts. 

While  Boblnson-PatnuuB  Is  a  major  source 
of  FTC  power.  It  Is  alao  a  nuijor  cauae  of 
bitterness.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Robinson-Patman  cases  spUt  the  Commis- 
sion. With  the  arrival  of  Edward  P.  HOwrey 
as  Chairman,  there  have  already  been  chaages 
In  Robinson-Patman  InterpretaUon. 

To  acme,  Boblnson-Pataum,  with  Its  eutbs 
on  price  cutting  and  favors  to  prefer  led  eus- 
tomsrs  Is  soft  competition,  antithetleal  to 
the  hard  price  competltloa  required  by  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

Chairman  Howrey  says  he  accepts  the 
philoeophy  spelled  out  In  Bobtaaon-Patmaa. 
He  feels  the  soft  versus  hard  oompetlttoa 
conflict  has  been  unaeoessarlty  iiinpbaalawl 
beeauae  of  uareallstte  legalisms  used  by 
FTC  la  acMna  of  its 


tboi^ht  of  tt."  he  saya.  **tbs 
of  priee  oonpattttoa  aad  tlM 
prohlbClon  of  uafair  aad  diserlmlaatary 
prletng  praetloss  ouiistltutes  a  oompUaian— 
tary  dual  pragram  of  fOstertag  competltloa 
la  the  puhUe  Interest. 

"Tbe  gearing  of  the  prlvllega  to  eompeto 
with  the  obligation  to  eompeto  fairly  la  not 
aaeaasarlly  laeoaatstsBt  eaeepi  aa  made  ao 
by  stralaad  stotutory  latarpretatttoa." 

Bepreaeatotlve  Waaow*  Patman  (1 
crat.  Tsaaa) ,  who  sponsated  the  act,  i 
oonttnaed  to  protect  and  defend  It. 
Robinson-Patman  la  hard  oompetlUon — la 
the  eeaee  that  "It  makes  It  hMd  for  chalna 
aad  big  bualaesLi  with  ptwlatary  Instincts  to 
destroy  their  competitors. 

"In  the  daya  when  the  act  waa  imdar  oon- 
alderatlon."  he  reoalla.  "cutthroat  eosnpetl- 
tlon  was  UBSd  by  the  Mg  •g»*"««--  tbe  small. 
Tbe  act  provldea  for  dlffSrenoea  ta  ladlvldnal 
business  eOelaiclee  aad  eo^KHalea.  but  It 
ataada  as  a  bulwark  against  destructive  eom- 
petltkm." 

During  recent  years.  PTC  broot^t  a  nmm- 
ber  of  mats  which  ratieed  the  hiislnaw  wvald 
to  wonder  about  the  rl^it  to  abeorb  firvlght 
ooets,  and  use  other  prloe  ewttlag  devloes 
to  meet  competition. 

The  controversy  burst  Into  the  open  after 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  FTO'a  dedstost 
outlawlag  the  baslng-point  price  system. 
While  the  aoajorlty  of  the  pre-Btaeahower 
Onmmleston  Insisted  It  was  not  queatlonla^ 
the  right  to  abeort»  Xrdght  in  Individual 
competitive  aituatlona,  rommlasfcMiei  Lowell 
Mason  urged  businessmen  to  lobby  for  legis- 
lation pinning  down  thalr  right  to  meat 
competttloo. 

Bis  warning  that  the  OoounlsslOB  was 
limiting  the  rl^t  to  meet  oooipeation  gained 
substance  In  FTCs  attack  on  Staadatd  QU 
of  Indiana.  Here  tha  Ooanmlsalon'a  old  aaa- 
Jority  argued  that  Standard's  q^edal  prices 
for  four  big  Detroit  gaeoUne  JoMmbs  wera 
lllsgal  because  ths  Jobbsrs  got  an  advaats^s 
over  their  ooaipetltora. 

XvantuaUy.  the  Supreme  Court  rejeetad 
FTCs  position  and  ruled  that  Standard  bad. 
a  right  to  meet  bona  fide  offers  of  Ita  rlvala. 
(With  Oonunlsakmers  LowaU  Maaoa  aad  Al- 
bert Carretta  rtlaeantlng.  FTO  later 
lU  eeaee  aad  dealst  order  on  the 
that  Standard  had  failed  to  prove  that  It' 
waa  acting  In  good  faith  to  aaeet  eompett- 
tkm.) 

Meanwhile  ttie  debate  over  the  rl|^  to 
nteet  competltfcm  ahlf  ted  to  rongrsas  Many 
of  the  groupe  of  smaU  Imsiiiass  whldi  had 
been  Instrumental  In  drafting  ths  crlglaal 
IU^>lnson-Patman  Act  m«ripi^i«^^  that  tha 
Court's  dedalon  blasted  a  paat  gap  In  ths 
law.  Tbey  contended  price  cutting  to  mast 
competition  generaUy  la  nothing  nkore  than 
a  device  to  evade  RoMnaon-Pataian,  and 
give  an  advantageoua  price  to  a  pceferied 
customer.  They  Insisted  that  FTC  should 
have  power  to  act  In  sttuatlona  where  a  eeller, 
meeting  competition,  glvee  one  customer  a 
substantial  advantage  over  others. 

Their  point  of  view  wsa  tnoorpcrated  into 
S.  1857,  qxmeored  by  Senator  BRas  KxTAOvaa 
to  upeet  the  Supreme  CourVS  Standard  Oil 
dedalaii.  At  the  eame  tlaM  Seaator  HOmsb 
CAnouar.  B^ubllcaa,  of  Indtana.  offered  a 
coaqi>ettng  bill  (S.  540)  eappoctlag  tha 
Court,  by  spening  out  an  abaoKrts  right  for 
eeUos  to  meet  bona  flde  offers  of  eompetl- 
tors. 

On  March  18  the  old  Conualsslon — with 
Mason  and  Carretta  dlseenting  signified  Its 
approval  of  the  Kefauver  bllL  But  a  few 
weeks  later,  with  Mr.  Howrey  Installed  In 
the  chairmanship,  the  new  Oommlsskm  noti- 
fied the  Senate  Judiciary  Coaunittee  that  the 
endorsement  was  withdrawn.  "We  believe 
the  right  to  meet  a  lower  price  which  a  com- 
petitor Is  oCtarlng  to  a  customer,  when  this 
is  done  In  good  faith.  Is  ths  sasenee  of  oom- 
peUtlon  and  must  be  permitted  In  a  free 
eompetltlvs  economy,"  Ohattmsa  Bowrey 
dadaisd. 
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OO  of  Tn^T*«^ft 

Oft  thJi 


tlM  OHMbart  bU  vm  ae- 


ncSM  view  jtomttf,  bat  no  imgv,  nzfed 
by  s  aMjoitty  o(  th«  Cnniwnlarton.  and  wbleh 
to  Um  bMto  or  tbaKtCMMw  bin.  to  tbM  tb« 
of  tlM  equaDy  loir  prloa  of  a  eom- 
■boold  net  be  a  doTeaM  wbnMvar  ft 


BOlUAai  the  dcfanae,  and  It 
ba  avaUabla  to  any  atfler, 
court  baa  aUWMty  baM  tbat 
•very  aabatantlal  difference  In  prica  aaay  li^ 


■i 


I 


^1-  \ 

( 


dD«A«  abovt  the  wapectabttlty  of 

tbe  rlgbt  to  competitive  frelsbt  abaorpilon 
laqolraa  ttiaS  ewy  buyer  iwirnbaef  tram  tbe 
eloeeit  eoppUer  («r  euSBr  the  penalty  of 
paylat  blgber  p^oea)  and  It  llaKa  every 
■eOHr  to  tboae  eaatooMn  located  cloeer  to  bJa 
l^aat  tban  to  tbe  plant  cf  any  otber  ertler. 
It  fteyit  abewptlom  to  not  lawful,  aellera 
Soeaaed  in  dioclt  peodnctlou  arcaa  are  (twn 
an  artUdal  economln  reward.  wbOe  buyer* 
te  tbe  eaae  aieae  enffer  %.  ccmeaponrttng 
penalty.  Wltbout  frelgbt  abaorptkm.  aMeife 
*  production  areae  are  greatly  band- 
wbUa  bnyeia  in  soeb  arena  an  given 
aitlfletaa  bencAt. 

ipetlUve  ftelgbt  abacs p- 
tbat  a  aeller  may  meet  tbe  lower 
prlee  of  a  more  tavondUy  located  eompetl- 
tbe  buyera  a  greater  number  of 
competing  tor  tbeir  bualneaB.  At  tbe 
It  Increaeee  tbe  number  of  potent 
for  wboee  bUilncaa  each  aril- 
eompete.  If  bwteeainen.  large  or 
eannfit  meet  competition,  tbe  irtMla 
of  our  competitive  economy  would 
or  deetiuyed;  bustaMae  In  eome 
woUM  baUoon  and  proeper  wblla  la 
R  would  wltbOT  and  die." 
Since  taking  oOce,  Cbalrman  Howrey  baa 
piiaiiteiil  to  fovble  mere  information  about 
tba  klada  of  dtoeounta  wbleb  are  aeoeptabia 
jsnatf  BobbMOB-Patmaa. 

n  bava  long  tbougbt  tbat  one  of  the  main 
waaoae  for  flillUM  to  obtain  general  eom- 
pUanee  wtth  tte  BoMnaon-Patman  Act.-  ha 
•aid,  "^  the  myatary  aad  ignorance  (both  In 
tnduatty  aad  government)  wbleli  ■unonnd 
QiauiDuuuu  coeia. 

"IVbUe  Bavln0i  In  coat  eonatitate  the  pri- 
mary juitlflestlan  for  price  differentials  un- 
der tbe  act.  there  haa  been  little  advance- 
ment In  tbe  field  of  distribution  eoat  ac- 
oountlng  during  the  27  years  it 
on  the  b**T*^ 

•On   Boblnson-Patman  Act  cases  It 
been  very  dlfltonlt.  if  not  Impomlbla.  to  d»- 
ttwrmlBS  prsoleely  what  eoat  aavtnga  are  al- 
lowable and  how  they  nu^  be  proved.    Oea- 
eral  areounttog  snaljasa  made  for 
BMat  la  the  regulsr  eoune  of 
to  be  unsuitable  for  the  pxirpoee  of  su^ 
porting  price  diffoantlato  under  the  act." 
He  obaerres  that  moat  eompaniee  at  prea- 
ant  do  not  undertake  any  prior  syatematlo 
analysta,   but  develop   analysto   only  when 
facing  an  actual  FTC  complaint. 
,.   Be  propoaea  to  aatabUsb  an  advisory  oom- 
^mlttee  on  coat  Justiflnatfon  «*w<«M»^g    of 
'•oonomtots.  accountants,  and  lawyers,  "to  aa- 
'cartaln  whether  It  to  feaatbte  for  the  Oom- 
mtsslon  to  devek^  standards  of  proof  and 
for  coatlas  which  caa  ba  adopt- 
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I  built  Into  tbe  seller's  formal  books 
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of 
of  cnstamerB.** 
diBcrlmlnatnry    anowanoea    and 
are  many  otber  forma  of  antl- 
aettvlUea  subject  to  rrc  atten- 
example.  boycotts,  enmbt  nations 
of  trade,  restrictions  on  trade 
Moribenlilp.  price  fixing,  intlml- 
soeieion,  eombfnatkma  to  refuae  to 
up   competitor's  products,   or 

TtC  baa  thrived  on  smallbuslneBs 
It  ^dlta  wtth  organlaad  nnall  buat- 

That  Issue 
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tta  Inception.  FTC  baa  maintained 


are  inonmpatible.    Over 


ecoitomic 


stxuliee  contending  tbat  price 

worka  to  the  disadvantage  of 

and  small-buslneee  men  aMke. 

sees  It,  fair  trade  to.  in  truth,  soft 

In  Its  appearance  before  oon- 

eommitteee.  the  Oammlssion  bas 

iphatlrany  that  U  wanto 
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ElklENSION  OF  REICABEB 

or 

CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 


nf  T^  BOUSB  OF  RBPRBBBfrATTVES 

jsotiirdair,  Augu$t  1, 1953 

Ut.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Spefiker.  fiiif- 
other  ■reat  sdentlfle  a^ileTement  will 
aooQ  IM  avallalde  for  pObUc  use.  The 
talUng  machlTW  was  a  marvel  In  its 
time,  ai  dttiatiM^aokHagaco:  theradk> 
foUowM  In  fairly  close  proximity;  it  was 
astnntJ  Ins  and  yet  natural  that  study 
and  resi  lardi  would  finally  brtns  into  uae 
televi8i<  n;  and  now  as  a  seeming  culmi- 
nation ( if  an  this  endeavor  to  utilise  the 
air  wa'es  an  about  us  we  have  the 
erownixg  achievonent  of  color  televi- 


To  MDompliah  this  hmmeBaing  of  the 
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that  the  Oreator  of  the  Uni- 

into  betnf  at  the  creation 

^orld.  has  required  the  constant 

of  thousands  of  mlndi  through 

ttiat  Intervened.    Each  gen- 

las  been  groping  to  understand 

ental  laws  and  principles  that 

of  the  Creator's  plan  and  which 

aether  govern  the  uMverse  that 

us.    Tlius.  the  present  achleve- 

the  sum  total  of  aU  the  past 

But.  marvelous  as  it  is,  yet 

aeknowledce  that  what  we  have 

nothinc  more  than  what  has 

stnee  creation,  but  it  has 

avallaMe  to  mankind  until  after 

of  effort,  dnrinf  which 

knovrtedge  of  the  infinite  laws 

((reator  has  been  revealed  little 

until  we  hAve  the  present  cul- 

Jo  have  Uv«d  in  this  age.  and 


centuries 


to  have  seen  and  enjoyfid  the  advan- 
tages that  have  come  to  us,  is  indeed  m 
great  privilege. 

A  few  months  ago.  shortly  after  the 
House  committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  of  which  I  have  the 
homnr  and  privikge  to  be  chairman,  had 
its  hearings  and  attended 
,  to  ascertain  to  what  de- 
gree of  perfection  tbe  art  of  television 
had  been  developed,  a  very  interesting 
and  informative  article  was  written  by 
Gershon  Flshbein.  associate  editor.  Tele- 
vision Digest.  The  author  visualised 
that  within  a  very  few  numths  that  oo)ot 
television  would  be  available  to  our 
people. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  thM 
article.    It  reads  as  follows: 

TV  XWDUtfaT  ICiANs  Bxrsnnaa  on  Colob 

(By  Oershon  Pisbbein.  assodata  adltor. 
Televlalon  Digest) 

At  kaig  laat.  after  aeveral  years  aad  aaO- 
lions  of  dollars  spent  on  tbe  prellmtnarlea. 
the  age  of  cokor  tetovlalon  to  drawing  eloaa. 
When  BCA-MBO  filed  ita  iB7-page  petitloa 
with  tbe  Federal  Comnrmntcatlnns  ^"*~--*«-- 
ston  June  28,  aektng  approval  of  a  "oom- 
patlble"  system.  It  opened  the  door  to  the 
poesiblUty  that  a  few— very  few— color  TV 
aets  wiU  be  available  to  the  public  next  yaac 

Tbeee  oolor  develo|»ienta  alwaya  aeem  to 
ratoe  more  questions  in  the  public  mbad  thaa 
they  anawer.  or.  as  CBS  Preaktont  fkanfc 
Stanton  says,  tbe  confusion  gets  greater.  Bo, 
at  the  rtok  of  adding  to  tbe  confusion,  here 
interpretattoos  of  whsre  oolor 
and  what  the  developraenta  hold  for 
you.  tbe  set  owner  and  for  jou  who  awy  ba 
waiting  for  color: 

1.  Your  black-and-white  sat  wUl  plak  up 
color  pmgraaaa  In  black  and  wbltm.  Tbat'a 
the  esiSBM  of  "compatiblUty.'*  wl^eh  asewaa 
you  your  prsaent  eet  won't  become  obeolata. 
To  get  the  programa  in  oolor.  however,  yoa 
WiU  need  a  new  color  TV  eet.  Dont  figure 
on  using  a  oonverter  or  adapter  or  any  oUmt 
additional  equipment  on  your  preaaat  r^ 
celver  in  tbe  hope  of  picking  up  prograaui 
in  color.  Manufaotureta  agree  that  coover* 
sion  would  be  eeonmaloaUy  inspraetloal.  slaoe 
it  would  eoat  almost  ss  much,  if  not  as  much, 
as  a  new  sat.  Tour  oolor  set.  of  course.  wiM 
alao  receive  black-and-white  prograaw.  which 
for  a  long  time  will  be  the  malnatay  of  tala- 
casting. 

2.  Aasumlng  FOO  approves  the  new  syatem 
thto  year,  aad  tbe  Industry  seems  to  be  goAag 
on  tbat  assumption,  the  first  color  sets  ehouM 
be  coming  oA  the  produetioo  lines  by  mid- 
1954.  Tbeyu  be  few  aad  espeoaive.  Oon- 
eensus  of  industry  to  tbat  the  first  color  seta 
will  sen  at  retaU  for  $750  to  $1,000.  Ttaeyll 
all  be  about  14-iach  screen  sbtos  at  first  aad 
probably  will  aU  be  oonsoto  modala.  After 
mass  production  begina.  you  can  aspect  prices 
to  drop,  just  as  they  did  in  Mack  and  white. 
But  Industrial  experts  estimate  that  not  mora 
than  4.000  sete  a  month  can  be  produced  the 
first  year  or  so.  compared  to  about  500,000 
black-and-white  aeU  a  month  now.  R'a 
commonly  beUeved  It  will  take  a  or  S  years 
to  get  into  mass  production. 

8.  Not  more  than  2  hours  of  color  pro> 
grams  a  week  wUI  be  offered  during  the  first 
6  montlu  or  so.  Tlieyll  all  originate  in  New 
Tork  but  will  be  aeen  In  most  large  ettlea. 
NBC  will  probably  take  tbe  lead  in  ccOot  TV 
programing,  since  It  had  the  benefit  of  ebch 
cloee  aflUlatton  with  Ita  parent  BCA.  in  th« 
development  of  a  mmpatlbla  eolor  system. 
Some  60  stotlooa  have  abrsady  ordsiad  eoior 
telecasting  equipment  from  BCA  in  the  es- 
pectatlon  that  color  tojn  the  ofltaag.  But 
ether  networks,  partloalarly  CBS,  can  eer- 
talnly  be  eiqweted  to  b«  la  tlMre  pitohing 
with  oolor  progriBM. 
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ttef^  UftlBg  eoior  tram 
the  laboratorlaa  to  the  shownom  to  oompatl- 
toUlty.  It  simply  asaana  the  ability  to  recalve 
eolor  programs  in  Mack  and  white  on  pneent 
sets,  with  no  additional  equipment.  It 
doee  aotmeaa  that  passsat  seta  caa  gat 

Toil  flsay  remaaibar  that  a  few  yaara  ago 
CBS  aeoalvad   aittbarlaaftkm  tram  POO  to 


LjFmaa  Dnycr  tmi  Ihe  SmIIi 
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tlal.  or  inoompatibto  system,  meaning  that 
en  adapter  would  have  to  be  added  to  TV 
sete  to  fst  oolor  pragrama,  even  in  black 
•jMl  white,  vrtthout  such  an  adapter,  the 
screen  would  be  JiMt  a  jumble  of  lines. 

The  ladtwtry  bitterly  proteeled  the  POO 
deetalan.  ^»HI  beSor^  CBS  could  do  mote  thaa 
getetartad.  the  Korean  war  came  altwc,  and 
the  Ffitfirrrpt'  ftoduetion  Authority  banned 

system  died  aborning. 

Tcxlay  the  aattre  laduatry.  including  CBS, 
#gri>iM  that  ccmpatlbfllty  to  the  only  anawer. 
As  Stanton  testified  recently  before  the 
House  Zntefstata  and  Foreign  Coouaene 
OommlUee.  heV  ba  tUttag  at  winrtmllto  to 
push  incompatible  color  without  industry 


system  that  worked,  he  eald. 

Moreover.  Dr.  Peter  OoMUaarfc.  CBS  vloe 
preeklent  and  inventor  of  ita  oolor  system. 
to  a  member  of  tbe  Natloaat  Televlalon  Sys- 
tem Coounlttee.  wblcb  to  rsprsssntlng  the 
entire  Induetry  in  working  out  standards  for 
a  compatible  syateat.  BTBC  to  esperlad  to 
file  tta  own  syatem  with  FOO  withto  a 
month.  BOA  to  a  uMoiber  of  BTSO.  aad 
their  two  systems  are  identical. 

Tbanrm  virtually  ao  oppoaltkm  la  alght  ^ 
BOW,  la  ar  out  of  the  tadostry.  to  eempatl- 
blltty.  sUeagllieiliig   the   convlctlaa  that 
FCC    wlU    approve    a    oompattbte   systaaa. 
probably  before  tte  end  of  the  yewr.   Far  ez- 

crat.  of  Colorado,  former  chairman  aad  aow 
raakiag  mlaort^  aaraaber  of  the  powArtul 
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Jfonday.  Augusts,  1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  tmanimons  consent.  I  in- 
clude in  the  CoNCKcssioBAX,  Rkcoko  an 
article  entitled  Tyman  Dnpex  and  the 
South."  which  was  written  by  William  B. 
Besseltine  and  first  Aw^eatnd  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  tiie  Journal  of  Soutbwn 
msloiy.  For  Ms  work  aa  an  early  Amer- 
ican historian  and  eoOeotor  of  priceless 
historical  papers  Mr.  Draper  may  be 
honored  next  year  with  a  commemora- 
tive stamp.  The  following  article  deals 
jBith  his  activttiai  in  the  South,  where  he 
spent  a  part  at  his^ile: 
Lrataw 


Cdmatftte^    wheae   word   wsuaUy 

FOO  aatloa.  laosBtty  wraaa 
OavttlSaraaff: 

T  am  aaavlao^d  that  uada 
^tp  aad  drtvlag  tersa,  eompattbla  < 
visloa  will  bsoooss  a  rsaUty  despite  aB  ob- 
staataa.  Maay  wm  throw  rooks  at  you  ba- 
aaasa  of  your  atrong  militant  eSort  to  give 
eolor  t^l^vMoa  to  the  paopla  now.  But  do 
not  let  theaa  dtoaaay  yoa.  •  *  *  Tonr  eaaae 
to  lust  aad  la  the  pabUe  UHereet.  •  •  • 
For  reeaona  beat  known  to  thaatoatveet  theaa 
au^y  be  thoee  v^m  desire  to  drag  their  laat 
at  thto  point.  PIcmo  do  aot  allow  tham  to 
slow  yoa  down." 

Aad  the  preaaat  cearniWaa  chalriBan  on 
both  ildsa  of  the  Oapltol.  » 
Tobey,  BapuMloan.  Hew  BaoH^ahlra. 
Bepreaaatatlva  Ottaaua  A.  WOLVBtrost,  Be- 
pubUesn,  Hew  Jusey,  aftor  witnessing  etdor 
demonstratlona.  came  away  rtkootlng  their 


Wtth  aaoh  aaatlmeata.  eaa  WOC  laaUy  be 
tarbahladT 

BCA  left  no  doobt  It  maaaa  bwlBMs.  aad 
what  bustaesB.  on  eolor.  It  told  tbe  Oom- 
mtosioa  it  wUl  have  spent  $35  million  on 
ecrior  by  ttte  end  of  1$5S.  Further.  H  was 
prepsred  to  sink  another  $15  mllUon  during 
aa  Intraductory  year,  when  it  will  finance 
the  entire  eoet  of  color  programa.  It  won't 
coat  the  sponsors  a  dbna  ectra  for  color. 

Aa  for  program  plaaa,  BBC  said:  "We  wlU 
ediedule  the  caAcr  premiers  on  a  roiatlanal 
baste  of  all  our  black-and-whlta  attractlona, 
ao  that  each  abow  to  aeea  in  ccAor  at  least 
onee.  In  a  apedally  devlaed  color  ahow,  which 
win  stm  be  great  In  Mack  and  white,  but 
we  hope  superb  in  color.  We  wlU  include  the 
BBC  Opera  la  Xagllah.  Tcwaalal.  Oreat 
OoBvenatlooa,  mmI  other  eeoaalOBal  ••  waU 
aa  regular  shows." 

XCnc— App.    ■  »2g 


(By  wmiam  B.  Hesseltlne) 
Lyman  Oopeland  Draper,  longtime  eor- 
reaponding  secretary  of  the  BUte  Btotorlcal 
Soetoty  of  Wlaconsin  (l$64-a$)  waa  a  gnama- 
like  Aan.  5  (eet,  1  inch  in  height,  who 
weighed  but  eligbUy  over  100  pounds.  Hto 
Ufa  waa  apent  on  htotory.  the  hlatory  of  the 
Wcet.  aihi.  Incidentally,  the  Sooth.  Ba  built 
a  great  sol  lection  of  p^ars,  tbe  first  signifi- 
cant collection  of  ptteonal.  unofltoial  ma- 
ttttoto  in  America.  Be  encouraged  auto- 
graph oollectara  and  geneatogtoto  who 
brought  to  light,  in  their  own  strange  ways. 
other  valuabto  eoUeetlaaa  of  htotnrtcal 
amtioea.  Be  buUt  a  great  btotorlcal  aoelety 
and  ^thered  ita  library;  and  ba  estsMtobrd 
a  elimats  of  t^nl^m  frooa  irtileb  Frederick 
Jaekaon  Turner  eventually  astracted  the 
frontier  hypothesis, 

It  waa  Liyaaan  Deapsr.  hero-womhlper  axtd 
petriot,  who,  in  bto  own  favorite  ezpresslnn. 
"raeened  from  obUvton"  the  "hardy  advaa- 
turee"  of  eountlem  beroea  of  the  Southwest 
•nd  eang  the  pratoee  of  the  pioneera.  Uong 
before  Turner  and  Theodore  Booeevelt.  Ly- 
aum  Draper  had  eallad  attention  to  the 
Mplotte  of  the  imwiT*"  aaaa.  the  frontier 
iptiwi*  and  the  roughbawa  ptoaasr  of 
the  southweat.  Ba  waa.  la  truth,  a  maker 
of  beroee,  and  out  of  hto  belief  that  the 
Weet  wee  in«ortant  and  significant  aroee.  In 
time,  the  frontier  bypotheels  And  the  fron- 
tier hypotbeeia,  in  the  laat  analysto.  waa  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  Draper'a  preoccupatinn 
«^httie  hMoee  of  the  West.  It  was  Draper's 
in    tha    verblaga    oC    tbe 

BM  the  West  about  irtklch  Lyman  Draper 

>  tha  Southweat    tha  old 

of  ■laUtn  Vtarglaia,  Kentucky,  weat- 

•rn  Berth  Carolina.  Tsanaesee.  and  MlssourL 

"border  regioa."  where  the 

tcH^flA  and  where  eouth- 

DrsfMrls  beroee  were 

......  but  they  were  eouthcmcrs  as 

well,  and  the  eoUeetlons  he  made  are  aa  slg- 
niflcant  for  aouthem  aa  they  are  for  weetem 
history.  In  fact,  in  theee  days  when  •"eatem 
history  means  the  traxa  msstostppt  regkm 
f^nA  la  synonymous  wtth  the  "Weet"  of  "1**<^ 
em"  movtes,  DrHMrli  ccOeetlons  must  be 
reclamtfled  as  beluuglug  to  tbrnt  segment  of 
history  known  as  nmothsm"  hlatory.  In  hto 
work  m  a  htotorlaa  Lyman  Draper  epUeeted 
•outhvn  materlala,  glorified  aouthem  haroee. 
MMl  made  bto  most  fTuMful  t«ataets  with 
southerners.  Bs  waa  proamthara  hi  his 
•ympathlee  la  a  period  of 
aalmoeltiea.  aad  bis 

In  ttte  ooatribattea  whleh  he  made  in 

the  htotorleal  laeord  of  tha  sootti. 

la  Brts  Oooaty, 

a.  T.  to  m  ~ 


Bla  family,  after 
llaad.  had  lai- 
hto  father  bad 
md 
hto 


tha  Inwih  of  tha  trommt. 
five  gesMratloaa  la 
grated  to  the  frontier. 

a  pkmeer  stags   drii 
ia  the  Blaga 
iwdatarleaef 
aad  ae  a  boy  Ja  UnApwI.  B.  T..  he 
a  baUbf  of  reading  Jdatory.    By  the  tiase  be 
waa  IT.  ha  wv  writing  ataslae  of  feeotler 

lint  htotartoal  article  wee  an  aoeoumt'  of 
Witooai'a  Banditti,  a  band  of  fr<mtier  dee- 
ptfBrtnfj  ^riio  ^yeratad  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. Bto  hobby  led  htm  to  reading 
thasoothsm  front 
souBiam  ffeaattor  ttasaaaa  SoHowsd.  Bto  first 
to  gather  htoansinal  lalmaaatloa  by 
mlqisB  which  ha  developed  aad 
upim  irttoBh  ha  dapendad  throughout  hto 


Uadtoon.  written  when  1 
Ifadlaon  for  a  sketch  of  hto  Ufa. 
In  itnompm  want  to : 

cotton  Csefeor.     Thscaafter.  until  the  Civil 


It  htm 


OreekehtoC 

ca  the  ladlaa  totha 

a  year  la  Mobile.  Dn^er^ 

to  OraavUle  Oellege  in  Ohiov 

later  Dn^cr  went  to  Itva  wtth  hto 

Alexaadrla.  B.  T.    Thsre  be  etayed  4 

f  ~f*«ff  to  Pater  Bamaen^  ^p^iniii—  tn  New 

Tork  whlla  Bemeea  aa  hto  cotton  faetocagi 

laMDbMa. 

Ia  ISM  Orapar.  wiM>  waa  aa  aidsat  Loeo- 
foeo '. 
er  of  Msitia  Vaa  Bnraa.  waat  to  ^ 

for 
and  for  tta 

aad  aetUed  dowa  for  a  mouamt  to 
farm  la  tti*  wfldsmeea.  Be  triad  to  act  aa 
It  for  laad  ^aealatass.  Bs  tried  to 
fi  toiiito  to  aUgcats  to 
he  awttehad  hto 
Vaa  Bwea  to  the  aumhsta  braneto  of  ttM 
rmitf.  Bto  alay  la 
latemdttaatly.  for  S 
bq>t  hto  worthless  Umd  Bar 
freqaeotly  ^sshssiI  of  iiilainlag  to  tt. 
InlgSghtolliisiBSii  Qgttrsdtaipportl 

— *-  —  ^    *-—    ^amA    ^m^^^mm^mm    tela   fiAaiftfirlfAft    !■&» 

uraMlV     aW     urW     ^^awlBPsaBH     ^KfiV     AB^WMM^*^^     aa^M^ 

tsrtal  aad  wrlth^  the  booba  of  whidb  ha 
draaawd.  Draper  asoved  to  BaltiaKwu  to  Jive 
wtth  Peter  Beamea.  aad  for  8 
■oed  bto  etadtoe  aad  bnOt  hto_ 
Bto  eeosManw  latereata"~tlMWigh  hto 
tive— were  tattaaat^  tied  vp  wtth 
and  tbe  pioepetlty  of  the  cotton 
When  Peter  BenMcn  died  In  1863, 
moved  to  Wtoeonate,  but  the  nest  year  b« 
married  the  widow,  and  bto  Intereet  tosovUi- 
em  bustneee  ooatloaed.  BeaMen^  pertaer  In 
Mobile  eentlnued  to  rva  the  eottoa  ware- 
houee.  aad  Draperls  main  eupput,  down  to 
tbm  time  whea  smwslnn  and  war  dsstiuyed 
It.  came  ttam  ths  buslnem  la  Mobile.  On 
the  eve  ef  the  OtvU  War.  Draper  hoped  to 
move  to  the  south.  Itaha^y  In 
he  tried  to  get  tbe  Mtostoslppl 
dety  to  em^oy  falm  aa  tta 
even   dreaaaed   ef   getting   emplejutont   hi 

TX atoiM  with  tta  htotcrteai  aodety. 

MOt  only  were  I^maa  Draperii  eeoooaslc 
Ittteraete  eloeety  bound  to  the  South.  HU 
ocAeetloBa  were  vary  laigaly  made  In  the 
South  and  related  to  eouthem  theasee  and 
southern  beroee.  rrom  ISM  to  1853,  daring 
which  tlaw  he  usually  lived  la  or  near  Bal- 
timore, Draper  made  nine  major  trtpe  in 
of  htotorlesl  aaateriato.  and  moat  of 
sera  made  la  tbe  reglan  aoutti  of  the 
Ohio  BMer.  Tvrtea  la  IMft  ba  amda  tripe, 
eac^  of  eeveral  montha'  duratloa.  into  Kan- 
tucfcy  MMl  Tiamssswn  to  intervtoar  pbmeers 
'       I  aad  to  gather  up  doeu- 


wtalaad    fare.  laMMhai 


^la: 
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I  cr  thm  Tfptn  at  Omitwt : 
In  latr  b*  wortad  lor 

•t 
Into 
bodjr  of  his 

a  pOTtod  during  wbleli  h* 
told  tbe  foundnttoas  a<  tta*  WlMoasln  Stete 


botm  I 

I»IMn 

found  1 

Hand 

would 


o<  publle 
to<hls  fldtoettana  only  ^ 
But  la  iMi.  tn  tbo  mldct  of  tho 
Olvfi  War.  IM  ««Bi  baek  Inib  KMktuckj  to 
gatbar  BtatartalB.  HtvalkadnaartyMlOittUai 
In  bto  eollaetttic  acttrttlas  mortly  In  Kan- 
toeky  wlMva  other  CoroM  ct  tran^ortatlon 

KMxtoofey.  and  In  Uftl  ba  nuMto  hta  vay  Into 
8o«th  OHoUna  In  Mareh  at  tha  papwa  at 
Oan.  Tlioaiaa  Sumtar. 
In  addition  to  gatbarlng  papcta.  Drapar 

fonacr  Indian  flgbtats.  and  tbair  dOMOdanta. 
B*  was  an  aqMct  lutwtlawei.  ■aMirtitng  In 
lila  quasttenlng  and  apt  In  drawing  out  tn- 
f  onnatton  tram  old  man  irtio  Uvad  aaaong 
tlMtr  BMinarlaa.  Ba  waa  erltleal.  too.  and 
Informad  on  all  aapaeta  of  tala  apadal  cttt>- 
laet.  Inc—ont  and  untiring  In  hte  Mareh 
tor  tha  truth,  ha  lad  hla  InXonnanta  Into 
ghrlng  him  all  ildm  of  their  itorlfla  In  tha 
llrat  oral  hlatory  projaet  In  AuMrlea. 

Oapar  alao  got  papera  and  InXomatlon 
toy  writing  lattart.  Bm  loeatad  plonaari  and 
their  daeoendanta.  bombarded  them  with  let- 
tax*,  and  extracted  InXormation  and  patera 
from  tham.  By  mmne  at  all  thaaa  methoda. 
gatbaced  tha  first  great  nonoOelal 
at  manuaerlpt  aatarlala  In  Amer- 
ica. By  1863.  irtian  he  moved  to  Wlsooosln. 
It  omaleted  at  about  lO^XX)  pagas  of  original 
manuaerlpts  and  about  an  equal  number  at 
loolacap  pagea  of  notee  on  Intenlewa. 

In  gathering  hla  material  Er^wr  displayed 
m  remarkable  parauaalvanaaa.  Hla  principal 
argument  for  having  ptqMcs  gtvan  to  blm  waa 
that  ha  had  a  eolamn  duty  to  "rmcum  from 
obUvten  tiM  memory"  of  the  hardy  adven- 
turee.  the  perils,  and  hardatalpe  of  "a  worthy 
band  at  patrtota"  who  ware  neglected  by 
eastern  hlatorlana.  Daniel  Boone  had  lad 
ssttiTs  tote  Kantu^y  and  fought  the  In- 
dians to  wreec  that  great  State  from  the 
hands  of  tha  savage.  Oaotge  Bogers  Clark. 
In  tha  name  of  Virginia,  bad  conquered  the 
Weai  from  the  foul  hand  of  tha  British. 
Once  when  ftedcrlck  Jackson  Turner,  young 
Instructor  In  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
made  a  speech  about  the  weetem  land  claims 
of  the  original  Statea,  Dn^wr  dipped  the 
newq>^;ier  account  of  the  speech  and  pasted 
It  In  hie  scrapbook  with  a  note  demolishing 
the  whole  argument  that  Turner  waa  "^^rg 
After  all.  eald  Drapar,  the  claims  of  Virginia 
bad  bean  made  valid  by  tha  Clark  conquest — 
ail  the  other  States  had  wore  paper  claims. 

This  belief  In  the  tremendous  Importance 
at  thaaa  forgotten  and  unceletarated  exploits 
gave  Draper  his  first  great  talking  point.  He 
appealed  to  old  man  and  to  their  deeoendanta 
to  give  him  Information  and  their  letters 
and  pavm  in  order  that  he  might  aet  the 
reeord  straight.  It  was  an  appeal  to  pride, 
and  even  to  vanity,  and  doaens  ot  people 
turned  thalr  papara  over  to  him. 

Draper's  second  appeal  was  based  on  a 
combination  o<  religious  aeca  and  high  pa- 
trlotlem.  As  a  Baptist,  he  had  a  mlaelon. 
and  his  work  was  too  important  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  was  his  duty  to  collect  the  papers; 
and  It  wae,  by  Implication,  the  duty  of  their 
owners  to  turn  them  over  to  him. 

"When  I  get  to  your  brother's  in  Henry 
County,"  he  told  his  old  friend.  Colonel  WU- 
11am  Martin,  of  Tuneaeee.  "I  shaU  look  over 
tha  papers  ot  y^yfathar.  pick  out  the  ones 
that  I  want,  anVask  your  Drothar  to  give 
tham  to  ma.  In  siiBh  matters."  he  atqilalned. 
"I  hava  learned  not  to  be  overfasttdlous.  and 
for  tha  reason  that  I  deem  myself  laboring 
for  tha  pubUoi,  for  my  country,  and  X  do  not 


a*  Ubmtf  to  ncglaat  my  duUea. 

motlvee  of  delicacy."  * 

l^mm  be  found  that  he  could  not  get 

at  tha  papers.    Then  be  aeked  per- 

to  copy  them,  and  he  qpent  long 

verbatim  hundreda  at  pagee  of 

t  were  later  deetioyed.    Once  he 

the  poeeeeeors  of  the  Oen.  Bdward 

d  them  eo  hl^ily  that  be 

eoon  aak  them  to  plu^  out  their 

l^etti.  as  to  ask  them  for  any  of  thsse 
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the  posssasors  of  tha  papers 
to  lend  tham  to  Draper  to  copy, 
carried  them  home  and  spent  the 
between   tripe   making  tran- 
tha  papers.    Occasionally,  he  was 
In  returning  the  papers,  but  he 
to  eee  that  they  got  back  to 
After  ba  acquired  the  Oeorge 
4lark  p^MTi  In  IMS  he  made  a  will 
that  the  papers  were  to  be  re- 
in eaae  of  hU  death,  to  the  Ken- 
Bodety.   In  the  wUl  he  listed 
which  his  surrlvon  were  to 
From  time  to  time  he  made  amend- 
tehlng  out  the  Items  which  had 
and  occasionally  adding  a  new 
later  he  deleted  the  provision 
Clark  papers  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Htstorlcal  Sodety.     That  society 
since  ceased  to  exist.    But  theee 
not  a  loan.    Draper  was 
only  In  seeing  that  they  were  pre- 
placed  where  they  could  be  used 
a  truthful  account  of  the  "Washing- 
he  West." 
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proceee  of  making  his  collections 
Aad  the  enthualaatlc  assistance  of  a« 
ot  paq|»l*— nearly  all  of  whom  were 
who  gave  him  papers,  induced 
part  with  theirs,  and  guided  him  In 
Such  a  person  was  William 
Congreesman  from  Tenneaeee. 
Draper  encouragement  and  a  form 
which  few  othera  could  have 
the  early  1840's  poetal  ratee  were 
to  be   almoet  prohibitive,   but 
to  and  tram  Congreesraen  were 
Campbell  agreed  to  send  out  Dra- 
for  him.    Draper  sent  his  letters 
.  who  franked  tham  out  and  in- 
redplents  to  send  their  answers 
K>  that  he  could  forward  them  to 
"Tour  work  Is  so  much  of  a  pub- 
he  told  the  young  reeearcher 
that  I  regard  it  as  no  Infringement 
flanking  privilege  to  aid  you  in  your 
undertaking.    It  is  prudent,  how- 
added,  "that  this  intimation  to  you 
»  private."* 

later,  when  Andrew  Johnson  was 
and  Campbell  was  again  a  Con- 
fmn  Tenneeeee.  Cami^n  tried  to 
a  e^kshlp  in  the  Pension  Bu- 
ss  Draper   carefully   explained. 
M  wanted  to  work,  but  because  ha 
lecess  to  the  pension  applications 
pioneers  and  frontier   warriors, 
still  considered  It  proper  to  give 
a  veiled  subeldy  to  aid  him  In 
on  a  work  of  a  public  diaraeter.* 
friend  wae  Col.  William  liar- 
of  Campbell's  who  had  been 
fighter,  a  aoldler  with  Jackson. 


aiiothsr 
na  ^bor 


'  Lymsp  Dn^iar  to  William  Ifartln.  July  18, 

3r^Mr   and   Wisconsin  Historical 

corrsapondance.    All    manuscripts 

his  article  are  In  the  State  Hlstor- 

of  Wisconsin. 

to  Lydla  Bemsan.  June  22.  18S2. 
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B.  OsnqrtMll  to 

In  Draper  US&  100002. 

tha    ClvU    War.    Otupar    enlisted 

s  su|9ort  In  his  search  for  a  dark- 

Fmslon  Bureau.    Draper  was  an 

supporter  of  Andrew  Johnson 

abandoned  hla  hope  for  a  Oovem- 

whan  Onnffe  alacitton  waa  aasiytad. 


and  wboae  father  had  bean  •  ganaral  tii  tb» 
Bavdutlon.  Ifartln  enjoyed  Draper,  threw 
open  his  house  to  him.  and  helped  him  meet 
other  survivors  of  bygooa  battlaa.  8o.  too^ 
did  David  Campbell,  f  OfBMr  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. Once  Draper  epant  we^ca  with  Gov- 
emor  Campbell,  copying  the  papers  of  Camp* 
bell'a  anceetora  and  unoovering  a  bitter  con- 
troversy between  John  Sevier  and  Arthur 
Campbell  over  the  battle  of  Kings  Moon- 


Two  seeretarlee  of  two  sueoaaatve  Kentucky 
historical  socletlee  gave  Dr^>er  unstinting 
aid.  One.  Taliaferro  P.  Shaffner.  aided  him 
In  getting  tha  Clark  papers  and  guided  hla 
Interviews  In  ths  Loulsvllla 
when  Draper  had  taled  to  get 
the  poaeeeeor  refumd  to  let  him  have 
but  agreed  to  give  tham  to  tha  Kantuaky 
eoclety.  Shaffner  told  Drapar  that  as  soon 
as  they  arrived,  he  would  send  tham  oo— 
and  without  consulting  his  aseeutlve  com- 
mittee. On  such  matters,  eald  Shaffner.  ha 
was  the  society,  and  he  did  not  Intend  to 
ask  anyone's  permleskm  to  give  Drapar  tha 
papers.  With  another  sseretary.  Baubsn  T. 
Durrett.  in  the  years  after  the  ClvU  War. 
Draper  msintalned  the  most  friendly  rela- 
Uons.  and  their  long  lettera.  exiMarlng  every 
phase  of  early  Kentucky  history, 
over  two  decades. 

In  lilsBlsslppl.  J.  F.  Claiborne 
mlrer  of  Draper,  and  be  made  efforta  to  get 
Draper  to  move  to  Iflmtssliyl  after  tha  war 
and  build  there  a  hletorlcal  society  compara- 
ble to  the  (me  that  Dr^Mr  had  built  In  Wto- 
ooDsin.  And  In  Tsnneesee  there  waa  tba' 
venerable  Dr.  J.  G.  If.  Bamaey.  historian  and 
antiquarian,  whooe  frlendahlp  lasted  from 
the  iast  days  of  the  Civil  War  for  two  da- 
cadee.  and  whoae  great  achievement  waa  la 
getting  a  book  out  of  Lyman  C.  Drapar. 

This  waa  a  real  aefalavemeat.  AU  hla  Ufa 
Draper  waa  planning  to  write  hooka,  but 
some  psychological  quirk  made  it  Imposslbla 
for  him  ever  to  realise  his  dreams.  Bs  began 
hla  eolleetlng  with  plans  to  write  a  voluma 
of  skatchee  of  the  Uvee  of  the  Pioneers,  and 
much  of  his  ooUecting  wss  dona  wtth  this 
volume  of  biographical  sketches  In  mind. 
But  he  gathered  so  much  material  that  ha 
began  to  think  In  terms  of  many  volumaa— 
a  seitee — rather  than  one.  Then,  whan  ha 
got  the  Clark  papers,  hs  planned  to  matm 
Clark  his  central  biography  and  tha  first  of 
his  series.  By  that  time— it  waa  1848— ba 
planned  to  write  20  books.  Including  Uvea  at 
Clark.  Booam,  Simon  Kenton.  Samuel  Brady. 
Jamee  Roberteon.  John  Sevier.  Daniel  Mof* 
gan,  and  Thcanas  Sumter.  Then,  la  IgfO, 
he  laid  sslde  the  Clark  to  write  a  Brady. 
In  1853  he  started  writing  a  Bo(ma.  and  la 
the  stunmer  of  1864  he  entered  a  partnership 
with  Beneon  J.  T roaring,  the  popular  histo- 
rian, to  wriu  the  Bo<me  ahd  the  rest  of  tba 
series.  But  something  always  sssmsrt  to 
happen  to  Drapar  when  ha  triad  to  wrtta. 
He  got  nervous  and  >'^^^mv  Ul  under  sus* 
talnedwork.  And.  when  he  should  hava  been 
writing  the  B(x>ne.  he  got  writer's  cramp. 
He  finished  16  chapters — about  one  half  nf 
the  Boone,  and  never  completed  It. 

In  the  late  IgOO-s  ha  undeatook  to  wrlta 
a  family  encyclopedia,  and.  with  tha  aid  of 
an  assistant  paid  by  the  publlshar,  he  com> 
pleted  The  Helping  Hand  by  early  1870.*  Tha 
book  wae  no  sxiccees;  It  wss  not  history;  and 
Draper  spent  years  In  a  lawsuit  over  It. 

Then  there  was  the  c(milng  centennial  of 
the  baUle  of  King's  Ifountaln,  and  hto  friend 
Dr.  Bameey  wged  Draper  to  write  the  definl- 
Uve  history  of  the  batUe.  Draper  undertook 
to  do  it.  but  he  got  sick  again,  and  hs  delayed 
untU  weU  after  the  centennial.  Two  years 
too  lata.  Kings  Ifountaln  and  XU  Harow 


*A  Helping  Hand  for  Town  and  Country t 
An  American  Home  B(x>k  of  Practical  and 
flclantlflc  Information  (Cincinnati.  1870)  • 
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a  dun  aihronJcla.  flood 
with  dstalM  nminal  exact,  and  uninspired. 
The  book  had  BO  soaeesa.  Sold  by  subaerlp- 
tton.  It  found  no  subaerlbera.  and  It  waa  dlfl- 
cult  to  find  agents  to  haoAe  It.  Bafoca  that. 
Draper  had  aateved.lnto  a  partaKsh^  with 
Ooasid  W.  Buttarflald  to  ptoduoa  bis  books. 
Butterfialtf  and  Draper  completed  a  book  on 
Border  Vomf,  but  the  authors  feU  Into  a 
dispute  and  tba  book  aaver  aiHpearad.  I^tar 
still.  In  tba  lata  1880%  Onpsr*complatad  a 
critical  n*  niisalon  of  the  Mecklenburg  Oae- 
laratloa.  But  It,  too.  baa  raaaalnad  unpub- 
Be  wrota  BMay  abort  artldaa  and  a 
af  arttAoal  aatae  lor  tba  Jounata. 

voiumea  of  tba  Wisconsin  Hlatorlnsl  Sodety 
Oolleatlona.  from  1854  to  1880.  Hla  most  Im- 
portant article  waa  an  eaaay  on  tba  Auto- 
graphs of  Signers  of  tba  Dsdaratkm  of  Inde- 
pendence and  of  the  Oonstltutlon.  which  Is 
BtlU  the  standard  work  on  tba  subject  and 
highly  prlaed  by  autograph  eoUactora.* 

H««— In  this  f  aUura  to  pubUsh— Use  the 
crime  of  I^man  Dra^ier.  Be  eoUected  mate- 
rials (m  tha  protnlse  to  write  tba  stortas  of 
the  ploneara.  Ha  promised  daaeeodanta  to 
•odalm  tba  mamorlaa  of  thakr  heroic  anoea- 
tors.  Ba  imsnlsed  survivors  that  ha  would 
ueiebrata  tha  days  of  their  glory  and  see  that 
bMocy  gava  ttaeoi  due  credit  for  tbalv 
But  ha  did  not  write  tha 
Hs  did  not  erect  literary  Bkonumants 
to  the  lllustrtoua  dsedi  of  tba  dead.  People 
gave  him  papan.  Be  did  not  steal  thsm.  Be 
did  not  borrow  them  without  intention  of 
returning  them.  Be  owned  the  papers,  and 
eometlnMa  he  owned  them  by  right  of  pur- 
chaee.  He  waa  under  no  obligation  to  return 
the  papera  that  ha  coUacted.  but  be 
under  obligation  to  write  the  books 
on  the  papera.  Tlirougbaut  bis  life  be  In- 
tended to  wrtto  tba  booka.  But  tba  booka 
be  wroto  weva  faUurea.  Ttana  paaaart;  hla 
health  would  aavar  permit  him  to  work  on 
them:  and  meet  of  tha  books  be  planned 
wsre  never  written. 

Tat  ths  papen  that  be  bad  ecdlectad  and 
tsacued  and  ptssstisd  rsmahsed.  Tbey  ra- 
■udned  for  eeholars  of  later  ganaratloiia  to 
study  and  use  In  doing  Jostloe  to  the  beroee 
of  the  eouthem  frontier.  Drapar  left  his  cd- 
leetlon  to  the  Stato  Hlstarleal  Sodety  of 
WIeeonaln.  and  the  eodety  gathered  them 
up.  arranged  them  meoaetOag  to  Draper's 
own  scheme,  and  bound  them  Into  volumes. 
fneiodli^  ths  88  notebooks  In  which  Drapar 
recorded  his  Interviews,  there  are  488  of 
them.  For  the  uMct  part  they  were  pra- 
aerved  under  the  psmea  of  the  men  of  tha 
old  border:  Danid  Booaa  (82  volusMa). 
Samud  BMdy  (18) .  Joseph  Braat  (82) .  Dantol 
(8).  Gaorta  Bogan  Oark  (88). 
Bads  (M).  StmoQ  Kantoa  (18). 
William  Prsaton  (8).  Tbooias  Sumter  (28). 
John  Oark  Symmee  (8).  and  the  Indian 
Tseummh  (18).  In  time,  the  society  pnb- 
Ushed  a  guide  to  the  eoUeetlons,*  and  Calen- 
dars of  the  Preston  and  Vlrgtnla  Papers,  the 
Kentucky  Papers,  ahd  tba  Tennessee  and 
King's  Mnuntoin  Papaca.*    Xt  publtahad.  too^ 


•Cincinnati.  1881. 

« C(4leotloas  of  the  Stato  Historical  Sodety 
of  Wisconsin  (Madison.  18M-  ).  X  (1888). 
373-447.  BepubUshad  aa  An  Bsmy  on  tha 
Autographic  Collectlona  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  tha 
Constitution  (New  Tork.  1880). 

•Reuben  Gold  Tliwaltee  (ed).  Deeertptiva 
List  of  Manuscript  CoUectlons  of  the  Stato 
Historical  Society  of  Wlsconstn  (Madison. 
1908). 

•PubMeatleas  of  the  Stato  Hlatarleal  8o- 
alety  «f  Wlaeonsln.  calendar  satloa  (MMUaoa. 
101ft-  ).X  (1818).  n  (18a8>.aad  in  (1098). 
Four  tyiMd  voiumea  of  tba  ealandara  of  tba 
George  Bogera  Oark.  Thonsaa  Sumter.  Fton- 
tler  Wars,  and  David  BhsphaRd  papan  icmala 
Unpubllslied. 


flva  totumm  of  the 

mltted  tba  Hllnota  Stato 

to  publish  other  docnmai 

VQlnmlnoua    eoUectiana.**    Te 

made  tha  entire  ooUactlan  avallahia  on  i 

film.    Within  2  yean  of  ZkapaTb  daaOi.  K 

had  arranged  ttM  coQaetkm  and  tbrona  tt 

apaa  tot  acholan  to  wrtta  tba  booka  wbldk 

Draper  navar  wrote. 

Tba  adkdan  came.  Tba  first  to  antaa 
wan  gsnaaloglats.  iOr  tba  famUtw 
plotta  Draper  had  raoordad  a 
Uy  treeaba  bad  eo  carefully  traead  wan  tba 
"first  fsmlUaa."  Here,  batter  thaa  any 
rkKlttoaouid  ba 
tha  nstlilma  a 
Bevotntkm  adaalttad 
tor  membership  on  the 
alone.  And  the  historians  cams  too^  Half- 
way through  hla  Wlzmlng  of  the  Weat«  Theo- 
dore Booeevdt  spent  an  afternoon  In  tba 
Utarary  and  ever  after  cited  tba  Pmpar  ool- 
lectkma  with  f  ulaoma  pralm  that  bid  tba 
BuperHdallty  of  bis  reaearcb."  Bat  osora 
careful  acholan  raUed  on  tha  work  wbldk 
Draper  bad  done.  Reuben  Gold  Tbwaltw 
and  Xioulae  Phelpa  Kellogg  buOt  Uiair  echd- 
ariy  reputatlooa  entirely  npoa  tha  Draper 
ccdlect&ana.  Jamee  Alton  Jamm  wrote  tha 
Clark  blogmphy  that  Draper  planned.  John 
Dakalaaa  and  Tbwaltm  each  wrote  the 
B(x>ne.  Bdna  Kenton,  the  Simon  ir^ntra^  ta^ 
Kathryn  Harrod  Maeon  found  la 
papen  tha  reeords  of  Jamm  Harrod  of 
tucky.  Thomas  P.  Ahemethy,  Banddpb 
Downee.  Ardilbald  Bendsraon.  and  A.  T.  Vd- 
wU«  raUed  heavily  on  tha  cdlectkMW  la 
writing  Iwoka  that  cast  penetrating  raps  Into 
reoeeew  of  eouthem  and  aeeteru  Uatory. 
In  a  way.  they  kept  the  promlaa  which 
Draper  bad  made  to  reeeus  tba  ptonaen  from 
obUvlon. 

Though  he  failed  on  bla  aptULe  promlaa. 
the  South  stUl  own  a  debt  to  Liyman  C 
Draper.  Be  waa  never  aa  enemy  of  tba 
South.  In  fact,  ba  wm  alwaya  its  trtend. 
On  tha  issues  before  tba  aouatry  throoghout 
his  Ufa.  he  was  alwaya  on  tba  aowthem  ekia. 
Be  was  a  looof  oco  Democrat  out  of 
York,  but  ha  became  a  tappartm  at  ths  1 
ocrats  In  MIsslsrtppL  Hs  waa  a  Oalbown  amn 
for  a  time.  Ba  wm  a  Benton  asaa  aa  tha 
ftHom  of  tbs  liailiisii  War.  Wbsn  ha  aaovad 
to  Wisconsin,  ha  continued  to  support  tba 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  sympa- 
thlaed  with  the  eouthem  vtei^pdat.  Bafora 
ba  came  to  Wlaconala.  be  aent  lettan  Inqulr- 
tag  If  tbe  Baptli 
aboUtloniat  **""g'egall<iii 
that  U  waa  not.  and  he  saw  that  It  did  not 
beo(»>a  eo  while  ba  waa  a  msmbsr.  Ha 
fought  in  Baptist  oonveatkma  against  tba 
church  taking  a  atand  agalnat  alavary.  A 
few  montha  after  the  BapubUeaa  Party 
bom  in  Wlsooosln.  in  1884.  Drape 
form  %ft^  Wieconatn  Ooloalaatton 
Be  was  a  ftankUn  Pleroe  aupporfr  la  188«. 
a  Buchanan  man  In  1888.  and  a  sUant  ob- 
asrvar  of  tba  ehaoa  of  1880l  Xa  tact.  Iss  took 
no  part  in  the  rampalgn  la  1808.  and  on 
election  day  he  waa  worklBg  la  tha  arehtvas 
in  Richmond,  When  lianoln  waa  elected, 
ba  ttisntad  God  that  ba  bad  dona  nothing 
to  bring  about  tba  aollapm  of  tba  Ualoa. 


aatarlala  «f 

on  btsUay.  ^Risn 
azMl  devastated  buildings  In  Battm  Bouga. 
one  WIstiiwMla  oAeer  found  a  bundle  of 
Spanish  dnrumanto  from  tba  State  ardilvca. 
Bamemberlng  Draperii  Interest  in  historical 
material,  be  carried  It  baek  to  Wlsuundii  to 
present  to  tba  society^  Hhrar^— a  trophy  at 
war  whleh  bad  historical  value.  Be  left  tba 
papen  wtth  bii  wtfte.  returned  to  the  war. 
and  waa  killed  tn  action.  Bis  widow.  bo«r» 
ever,  eairiad  oat  bit  wish  and  gave  tba 
Into  Draper^  bands.  Draper  took  tba 
them  out.  and  earefullj 
bound  them  In  substantial  books.  Tbm  ha 
waited — ^waited  throv^iout  the  war  and 
tbitmgh  the  rsooostrMctton  whtab  followed 
tbs  war.  Hot  untU  tba  tost  of  the  ^Bderal 
troupe  bad  been  withdrawn  fnm  lAMilalaaa 
did  Draper  mention  that  be  had  the  p^wra. 
Tlicn.  when  the  souttiemen  bad  been  re- 
stored to  power  tn  Ltmtelsna.  he  wrote  to  tha 
Mstorieal  Society  of  Lontslana — in  the  name 
of  the  Stato  Hlstorleal  Sodety  of  Wlaeon- 
sln— tdUng  the  stery  of  the  papen  and  aek- 
Ing  when  to  eend  them.  His  eorreepocdanto 
offered  to  pay  for  the  binding,  but  DnqM 
fueed  payment.  It  wae  hie  and  ttM 
cousin  sodaty%  git  to  tba  lioulslaaa  RIstort* 
cal  Ouclety. 

The  atory  Uluatratae  a  situation  wbtc^  did 
not  so  often  have  a  b^py  ending.  In  tha 
yean  thai  foOowad  the  ClvU  War.  Draper 
eonetantly  reedvad  lettan  frean  his  friends 
throughout  the  South — and  he  had  mtsa 
friends  ta  the  South  ttsan  tn  any  other  part 
of  tl^  country— idling  him  how  tbdr  U* 
brarles  bad  been  deetroyed.  tbdr  coMecilotia 
eeattared.  the  materials  for  ttketr  history 
gone  forever.  It  was  a  sliame,  of  course,  that 
asore  Wlsuoiisln  oOleen  did  not  gather  up 
tta  inaa— IB  af  the  Booth  aad  give  then  to 
Draper.  He  would  have  preeeed  out  the 
wrlnklea,  pnamml  tliem  vrtth  care,  bound 
them,  and  returned  tltem  tn  better  o(mdi- 
tkm  than  tbey  wen  origlnaUy  to  thetr  right- 
ful owners.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
to  remember  that  whUe  Northern  trocva 
roamed  tba  South  in  tba  armiw  of  Sbarmaa 
aad  Hunter  and  Sheridan  aad  WUaoa.  tba 
great  coUactioa  of  eoutham  hlatorieal  bi»> 
teriato  toy  aaf  a  beblad  tte  Unaa  la  tba  cofc> 
of  X«iMaa 
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»  Beubea  Gold  Tbwaltea  aad  Xiootaa  p.  Kel- 
(eda.).  Documentary  History  of  Xtaa- 
mon's  War.  1774  (Madison.  1908);  Thwdtw 
and  Kdlogg  (eds.).  noatlar  Dafeam  oa  tba 
Uftpar  OhkK  1778-77  (Martianai.  1811) ;  KaUogg 
(ed.).  Frontier  Advance  oa  tba  Upper  ObiOk 
1778-79  (Madiaon.  1918):  KaOogg  (ed.).  Fron- 
tier Retreat  on  tba  Uk>per  Ohio.  1779-81 
(Madiaon.  1017). 

■Jamee  A.  James  (ed.).  Georgi  Rogen 
Clark  Papers.  1771-81.  tn  GbOaetloaa  of  tb» 
Illinois  State  Hlstetleal  Library  (Sprtngfieid. 
1908-  ).  Vin  (1918):  Jamee  (ed.).  Georga 
Bogan  Gbvk  Papen^  1781-SI^  Bdd..  XXX 

(1098). 
"Tlhsodan  Booeevdt.  Tlia  Wbaalag  of  tba 

West  (8  voto.  Maw  York.  ia8B-«8). 
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McndttV,  August  Z,  t9Si 

Ur.  DAVIS  at  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spesk- 
«r.  e«rl7  In  1954.  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin win  lAunch  &  celebration  In  tributg 
to  Dr.  lorman  CopelaiMi  Draper,  wbosg 
oonnaetions  as  secretary  of  the  State 
tft^toHji^i  sodelgr  ot  Wtaconstn 
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In  1854.  just  a  eentury  Ago.  The  eol- 
leetton  of  hlatorieal  papen  and  reeorda  In 
lixltwin.  Wte..  Is  itmltfaHl  to  be  anperior 
to  any  stmllar  ooDeetlon  In  the  Nation, 
and  but  for  the  energy  ot  Dr.  Draper, 
who  launched  this  coDectlon.  many 
IHTicelees  records  of  early  American  his- 
tory would  have  disappeared.  The  fol- 
lowing article,  which  under  unanimous 
consent  I  wish  printed  in  the  Cokokks- 
siONAi.  Rbcobd,  was  written  by  William 
B.  Hesseltine.  professor  of  history  at  the 
Unirerslty  of  Wisconsin,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Wisconsin  Magasine  of 
Ostory  for  the  spring  of  1952: 

Ltmuw  CoPBJuro  Dbapsb^  181S-01 


(By  WUllam  B. 


Itlne) 


Legend  bM  tt  that  <n  ohm  ooeuloa  Hm 
•Idcrly  Dr.  Draper  aent  word  titat  ha  would 
like  to  talk  wltb  tbe  yootMra  Frederick  Jack- 
aon  Turner.  In  due  time  tbe  young  blatory 
Instructor  made  tils  way  to  tbe  bouse  on 
Washington  Avenue  In  Madteon  and  spent  a 
couple  of  botirs  talking  to  tbe  old  man— or 
rather,  listening  to  the  weaiened  little  man 
talk  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  Oeorge  Bogers 
Clark,  and  of  a  host  of  lesser  known  pioneers 
ot  tbe  early  trans-  SHegheny  West.  But  ac- 
cording to  Isgend.  young  Turner  was  not  Im- 
presssd  by  the  erudlUon.  tbe  detailed  factual 
knowledge,  and  tbe  minutiae  of  Dr.  Orapv's 
rambling  dlsoourse.  He  tamed  away  m  dis- 
gust, pronounced  It  a  wasted  afternoon,  and 
Towed  that  he  "would  never  fritter  away  any 
more  time  on  the  'old  dilettante'." 

If  tbe  legend  Is  true.  It  Is  an  Interesting 
eommentary  on  Frederick  Jackson  Tumarli 
Immaturity.  For  be  bad  fi^ed  to  reeognlae 
bis  own  Intellectual  grandfather.  Dr.  Draper, 
whether  Turner  perceived  It  or  not.  was 
the  direct  ancestor  of  tbe  famous  fron- 
tier theory.  Out  of  Dr.  Drifter's  wok  came 
the  materials  by  which  the  frontier  theory 
could  be  elaborated.  Out  of  Dr.  Draper's 
work  came  the  climate  of  opinion  In  which 
Turner  himself  developed.  But  Lyman 
Draper- was  tbe  ancestor  only;  be  was  not  tbe 
formulator.  He  had  performed  a  useful 
function.  Be  bad  gathered  the  materials,  be 
bad  made  tbe  bricks  out  of  which  tbe  archi- 
tect Turner  would  build  the  bouee  of  an  Im- 
portant historical  theory.  He  had.  moreover, 
brought  to  Madlsom  and  to  Wisconsin  an  en- 
thusiasm for  tbe  pioneer,  a  seal  for  tbe  study 
of  frontier  history,  and  a  passionate  devo- 
tion to  tbe  drama  and  romance  of  the  West. 
And  Turner,  breathing  the  Intellectual  air 
of  Madison,  bad  been  Infected  with  the  belief 
that  frontier  history  was  important. 

Since  childhood  Lyman  Copeland  Draper 
bad  been  fascinated  by  tbe  dramatic  story 
of  tbe  heroes  of  the  western  border.  It  was 
a  fascination  which  had  begun  In  his  father's 
home  In  weetem  Hew  Tork.  where  veterans 
of  tbe  Revolutionary  War  gathered  to  teU 
tales  of  the  war  for  independence  and  where 
tbe  veterans  of  the  War  of  isia — ^Draper's 
father  among  them — bad  reUved  their  battle 
experiences.  The  fascination  continued 
when  youEg  Draper,  from  1834  to  ISSe.  at- 
tended college  In  Granville.  Ohio.  It  was.  In 
fact.  Intensified  In  college  where  the  read- 
ing of  a  book  on  American  antiquities  led 
Draper  to  organize  his  fellow  students,  one 
Fourth  of  July,  to  excavate  some  Indian 
mounds  In  tbe  neighborhood;  and  where  the 
reading  of  books  on  western  adventuree  In 
the  Bevohitlonary  and  later  eokmlal  periods 
led  Draper  Into  bis  lifelong  quest  for  the  true 
facts  of  history. 

In  Oranvllle  CoUege.  In  fact.  Draper's 
whole  later  life  appeared  In  miT»<nptii»^ 
Three  things  dominated  bis  life— bJtatory.  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  religion  end  an  three 
of  them  received  their  Impetus  In  college. 
Sarly  In  his  college  career  Draper  became 
eonverted  to  the  D«noonitte  Faitr  snd  to 
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Church.    Both  of  them,  at  the 
pare     demoeratle     institutions. 
.  Draper,  concerned  wltb  democratic 
organlaed  a  college  literary  so- 
oppositioii  to  the  single  exclusive 
which  dominated  student  life  In  tbe 
Everyone  could  become  a  member 
^  rirtcmlan.  and  eventually  It  swamped 
society  and  forced  it  to  ask  for  a 
In  building  tbe  society  Draper  fol- 
practlce  of  literary  societies  of  the 
elected  to  honorary  membershlpe 
it  men  and  dignitaries  in  the  col- 
town,  the  State,  and  even  tbe  Na- 
was  a  practice  which  was  to  serve 

years  later, 
oourss  of  bis  life  the  Democratic 
(^umged.    When  it  was  dominated  by 
Draper  was  a  locofoco.     When 
Party   became  tbe   resting 
conservatism.  Draper  boasted  that 
a  conswative.    He  was  not  so  con- 
in  bis  adherence  to  the  institutions 
perhaps   becatise   the    Baptist 
leas  cb^uigeahle  than  the  Demo- 
*arty.    For  years  Draper  was  a  Bap- 
In  ises  he  became  a  spiritualist. 
the  end  of  bis  life  he  wa*  a  firm 
in  tbe  modem,  progressive  concepts 
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Df  the  three  things  which  came  to 
in  college  one  thing  never  changed — 
of  history.    His  concept  of  history 
story  of  dramatic  achievements,  and 
of  interest— tbe  border  wars — ^re- 
unaltered.    Moreover,  throughout  his 
1834  to  his  death  in  1891.  be  bent 
to  serve  tbe  ends  of  his  history, 
in  college,  and  running  a  liter- 
be  had   stocked   tbe   society's 
wltb  the  historical  works  that  be 
to  read.    HU  politics  became  an  ave- 
hlstorleal   investigations.     He   cor- 
wlth  hundreds  of  people  in  bis 
for  historical  materials  and  seldom 
ail  to  avow  his  devotion  to  the  Demo- 
*arty.    He  famished  his  correepond- 
a  running  oommenatary  on  poll- 
the  Nation,  and  with  bis  hopes  and 
the  democracy  in  Wisconsin.    When 
be  became  superintendent  of  pub- 
for  Wisconsin,  he  promptly 
all  other  superintendents  of  pub- 
throughout  the  United  States 
memberships  in  the  State  Hls- 
Bociety  of  Wisconsin, 
bis  service  as  school  superlntend- 
faced  the  Civil  War.    As  a  Demo- 
was  opposed  to  the  Republican  wsr, 
the  war  came — and  he  "thanked 
bad    done    nothing    to    bring    it 
promptly  applied  for  a  commls- 
paymaster — not  because  he  wanted 
the  war  effort,  but  because  such  a 
would  enable  him  to  visit  camps. 
soldiers,  and  get  fresh  from  their 
living  history  of  the  war. 
same  manner  that  he  made  poli- 
the  ends  of  history,  Draper  turned 
to  hl8t<»ical  account.    When  he  was 
he    used    Baptist    preachers    as 
If  contacting  possible  sources  of  In- 
and    possessors    of    papers.      He 
tbe  Bi^^msts  to  form  a  historical 
and  to  gather  a  library  and  rem- 
of    Baptist    preachers,    and    for 
served  ss  one  of  the  .vice  presidents 
lasootatlon. 
Draper's  obsession  with  history  pro- 
of the  greatert  collections  of  tais- 
naterlala  in  America.     Once  he  re- 
tbe  time  "When  I  became  possessed 
papers."    It  was  a  correct  state- 
:  3rapcr  never  reaUy  possessed  the  pa- 
Oeorge  Bogets  Clark;  they  possessed 
this  possession — ^which  ever  way' 
the  great  Draper  collection. 
not  be — posaassed  as  he  was — con- 
reference  to  the  traditional  sources 
l^lstorlans.    Hs  was  not  Interested  in 
formal,  governmental  accounts 
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of  past  erents.  Barly  In  bis  readfatg  be  fOuad 
that  tbe  accounts  did  not  agres,  and  be  de- 
termined to  ferret  out  tbe  truth.  He  was 
not  Intereeted  In  established  and  generally 
believed  truths.  He  was  concerned  with  a 
sort  of  democratic,  locofoco  history. 

George  Bancroft,  his  contemporary,  saw 
American  history  ss  reflecting  God^  plan  for 
the  ages — a  sort  of  divine  scheme  to  pro- 
mote democracy.  But  Lyman  Draper,  equally 
as  rellgloiis  ks  Bancroft,  saw  history  as  a 
grest  human  drama.  He  was  not  interested 
in  the  great  men  who  had  been  acclaimed, 
so  much  as  In  the  little  men.  the  less  pub- 
licised figures,  who  had  tbe  elements  of 
greatneee  in  them.  His  characters  were  fron- 
tiersmen, not  statesmen.  They  were  fight- 
ing men  who  battled  tbe  savagee  in  tbe 
wilderness  and  wrested  an  empire  from  tbe 
clutches  of  the  brutal  British.  But  In  ordsr 
to  learn  about  theee  leeser  men.  Draper  bad 
to  find  his  own  so\iross.  He  bad  to  go  to 
tbe  people  who  had  made  the  blstor;  and  to 
catch  from  the  llpe  of  aged  men  tbe  memo- 
ries of  their  valorous  youth.  In  tbe  bagln- 
Ing  there  was  an  urgency  about  tbe  tartr. 
The  pioneers  were  dying.  When  be  started 
bis  work,  it  had  been  more  tbim  a  half  eaa- 
tury  since  the  border  warfare  of  tbe  Bevo- 
lution.  Draper  went  to  vlait  them,  to  inter* 
view  them,  and  to  learn  tbe  truth  of  history 
from  the  actual  participants.  In  time,  tb* 
old  men  were  all  dead,  but  Draper  ooattn- 
ued,  now  questioning  their  deecendants  and 
importuning  them  for  letters,  papers,  mem- 
oirs, and  manuscripts  of  their  venerated 
anceetors. 

In  tbs  procees  of  ooUeetlng  materials. 
Draper  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  tba 
development  of  historical  methodology.  Be 
wss  not  the  first  by  any  means  to  interview 
participants  and  their  deecendants  and  to 
gathsr  lore  and  tradition  and  memoriee,  but 
be  became  the  first  great  exponent  and  prao* 
tltioner  of  the  method.  Bven  if  be  wasnt 
the  first,  he  bit  upon  the  method  early. 
When  he  wss  not  quite  IS.  be  wrote  to 
former  President.  Jamas  Madlaon. 
information,  and  suggesting  tbe 
prepare  for  him  a  sketch  of  bis  life, 
aged  Madison  replied  that  bU  lUe  bad  beea 
lived  in  public,  and  tbe  newq;>apsr  and  tbe 
oOlcial  docxmients — tbe  record  of  bis  govsm- 
mental  actlvitlee  contained  bis  story.  This 
kind  of  source  was  never  to  eatlsfy  Draper. 
He  persisted,  and  eventually  extracted  from 
Madison  a  "sketch"  of  tbe  ex-Presldent^s 
ancestors. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  while  spitnllng  a 
winter  working  in  Mobile,  Draper  became 
intereeted  In  the  life  of  an  aiaK^m*  in^t^n 
chieftain,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  In  inter- 
viewing people  who  had  known  tbe  Indian. 
Then  In  college  when  the  books  be  read  told 
contradictory  storiee.  Draper  determined  to 
find  out  for  himself.  Antiquarian  Dr. 
Samuel  Drake,  physician  and  bibUopbile  of 
Cincinnati,  had  already  been  oomplUng 
pioneer  memoriee.  Draper,  already  prac- 
ticing the  method  of  interviewing  want  to 
Drake  for  suggeetlons.  and  began  to  oompUe 
the  names  and  addresees  of  surviving  pio- 
neers and  their  deecendants.  H*  wrote  to 
them  and,  whenever  poeaible,  bo  vlettad 
them. 

After  college  In  the  early  1840*8.  Draper 
edited  a  Democratic  newspi^;>er  in  isi^i^. 
sippl.  but  be  kept  up  the  letters  and  hk  made 
trips  to  visit  the  pioneers.  After  tbe  news- 
paper  failed.  Draper  made  his  boms  wltb  • 
patron,  Peter  A.  Remsen,  who  supported  hixn 
and  subsidized  his  researchee.  Bummer 
after  summer,  throughout  the  1840's  and 
imtU  Remsen 's  death  in  1862.  Draper  made 
annual  tripe  Into  tbe  old  border  region.  He 
gathered  papers  of  Daniel  Boone.  Simon 
Kenton,  George  Rogers  Clark.  Brant,  Sumter. 
Harrod.  and  the  CampbeUa. 

In  Draper's  Imagination— for  be  loved  to 
dramatize  himself — he  suffered  untold  hard- 
ahlpe  in  bis  pxirsuit  of  historical  materlala. 
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He  forded  swolleB  streaaM.  braved  mountain 
paasss  In  stageooadies  which  frequmtly  up- 
set, made  journeys  on  raging  streams  in 
dangerous  steamboats.  In  fact,  however,  he 
enjoyed  tbe  trtpe  enormously,  and  eras  en- 
tertained royally  In  tbe  bomee.  from  man- 
sions to  eablna,  where  be  sought  informa- 
tion. Bven  in  1863.  in  tbe  mldet  of  the  Civil 
War.  Draper  went  Into  Kentucky  to  gather 
materials.  That  time  be  did  suffer  hard- 
ships. In  a  war  eone  be  found  transporta- 
tion disrupted  and  was  forced  to  walk  more 
than  800  miles.  His  feet  got  very  sore,  but 
his  general  health  Improved  from  tbe  exer- 
cise. 

In  addition  to  tbe  tripe  Draper  gathered 
material  by  letters.  Throughout  bis  life  he 
wrote  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  letters 
asking  details,  memories,  lore,  tradition.  Tb 
the  very  end  of  bis  life  be  kept  the  mails 
busy  carrying  bis  qoerlas  about  tbe  mlnuteet 
detail — the  arrangmaents  of  a  battle,  tbe 
mwiber  of  men  in  a  detachment,  the  exact 
gpot  upon  which  an  event  occurred. 

Finally.  In  addition  to  personal  Inter- 
vlevrs  and  letters  and  tbe  gathering  of  ma- 
terial by  personal  solicitation.  Draper  ac- 
quired materials  by  purchase.  Be  bon^t 
the  colleetloa  of  Dr.  Drake.  He  bought  other 
collections  and  be  bought  Indlvldaal  manu- 
scripts, until  by  tbe  end  of  his  life  be 
was  almost  as  much  a  dealer  in  manuscripts, 
buying  and  aelllng.  a*  be  was  a  ooUeetor. 
Through  theee  metluxts  Drapsr  sloiHy  ac- 
cumulated a  great  coUeetkm.  By  1846  be  bad 
gathered  6.000  pegas  of  materlaL  By  tbe 
time  be  came  to  Wleeonsla  In  1884  be 
brought  wltb  blm  16.000  Items,  and  upon 
his  death  tbe  eollectlon  amounted  to  478 
volumee. 

As  he  was  In  a  sense  an  tmltator.  so  others 
UoiUted  bias.  B.  R.  Bancroft  applied  tbe 
Draper  method  to  a  greater  frontier  re- 
gion, and  built  a  greet  ssrles  of  books  end 
another  great  library.  Doeena  of  other  indi- 
viduals and  societies  Imitated  Draper  In 
gathering  material  from  the  leaeer  partici- 
pants in  blBtorlo  events.  Draper's  primacy 
among  collectors  sprang  not  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  to  uss  tbe  method,  but 
tbst  he  waa  tbe  lint  to  buUd  a  great  eollec- 
tlon by  theee  means.  Tbe  main  corpus  of 
ths  Draper  oollection  was  complete  by  the 
time  be  came  to  Madison. 

In  1863  after  a  doeen  years  of  collecting. 
Draper  came  to  Wlsooosln  and  to  Madison  to 
begin  a  new  career  and  to  engage  in  a  new 
activity,    me  new  activity,  like  tbe  old.  was 
not  new  In  concept,  but  tbe  extent  ot  its 
sxecutlon  gave  tbe  State  Hlstancal  Society 
an  undeniable  primacy  among  historical  so- 
cieties in  tbe  Nation.   There  were  reasons  for 
Draper^  moving  to  Madison,     First  of  all. 
there  waa  tbe  Inslsterow  of  bis  old  college- 
mate  and  mfif^tiin^  aaeoelate  In  an  abortive 
farming  effort  In  Mlialssliyl.  Charles  Larra- 
Lanrabee  bad  failed  In  law  and  Joumal- 
In  Chicago  and  bad  moved  to  Borloon 
where  a  relative  was  developing  tbe  town. 
Soon  Larrabee  was  a  member  of  tbe  consti- 
tutional convention  of  Wisconsin  and  then 
a  Judge.  Snthuslastlc  over  Wisconsin,  be  had 
been  Insisting  that  Draper  come  to  Madteon, 
A  new  historical  society  bad  been  organlead. 
and  Larrabee  was  sure  that  Draper  could 
become  its  secretary  with  a  salary  from  the 
legislature.    A  university  was  organising  and 
Larrabee  was  sure  that  Draper  could  become 
professor  of  history — a  sinecure  for  years, 
Larrabse  assured  him.    There  wss  a  State  li- 
brary In  the  making,  and  Draper  could  be 
the   Ubrarlan.     When  Larrabee   first  took 
Draper  to  tbe  top  of  the  mountain.  Draper 
refused  to  be  tempted.    But  then,  suddenly, 
Peter  Remsen  died  in  1862  and  Draper  needed 
a  Job.   And  although  Larrabee  could  not  hold 
out  the  saDM  glittering  promisee   he   had 
made  a  couple  of  years  btf  ore.  Draper  moved 
to  Madteon.   Be  bad  a  promlae  from  tbe  gov- 
ernor that  there  would  be  a  salary  ot  #800 


for  the  secretary  of  tbe  State  bletorteal  so- 
ciety. So  Draper  came,  reorganlasd  tbe  so- 
ciety, was  elected  Its  secretary,  and  got  tbe 
salary  promised. 

At  that  t*"***  Lyman  Draper  was  SO  yere 
old— a  thin,  wiry  Uttle  man.  Uttle  over  6  feet 
high,  and  weighing  about  ISO  pounds.  Be 
was  still  a  bachelor,  but  accompanying  him 
to  ICadlaon  was  bis  cousin  Lydla  Renwen. 
widow  of  bis  patron,  and  her  4-year-old 
adopted  daughter.  Within  a  year  Lyman  and 
Lydla  were  married.  Marriage,  however,  did 
not  change  bis  Interests  or  his  mode  of  life. 
He  was  stiU  coneemed  with  bis  first  love- 
history — and  too  obsessed  by  the  hunt  for 
the  elusive  fsct  to  be  permanenUy  distracted 
by  leeser  things.  He  was  an  active  Baptist, 
and  for  some  years  he  waa  eecretary  of  tbe 
Baptist  Church,  trustee  of  Wayland  Univer- 
sity— now  academy — and  frequently  engaged 
in  selecting  preachers  for  tbe  Madteon  con- 
gregation. But  even  this  did  not  take  blm 
far  from  his  work  in  history — ^tbe  blstorieal 
society  occupied  tbe  basement  rooms  of  tbe 
Baptist  Cbtvcb. 

To  bis  home,  leas  than  a  block  away.  Dra- 
per moved  his  collection  and  there  In  bis 
dan,  surrounded  by  ihr  manuacrtpt  reeords 
of  bis  many  interviews,  the  papers  ot'  Oeoige 
Bogers  Clark  and  many  a  lesser  border  hero. 
Draper  entertained  any  who  could  come  and 
listen  to  his  conversatl<ms  on  the  stirring 
deeds  of  tbe  esrly  West.  Be  waa  winning 
In  conversation,  and  professors  la  tbe  uni- 
vefdty  and  students  and  Oovemment  oOl- 
dals^  and  the  townspeople  wltb  a  literary 
Interest  listened  to  blm  and  were  won  ovwr 
to  a  belief  in  tbe  importance  of  Western 
history.  Through  them  and  through  the 
eeestons  In  bis  den.  Draper  created  a  cli- 
mate of  opinion,  planted  the  seeds  which 
would  eventually  flower  Into  tbe  frontier 
bypotbeels. 

Tbe  historical  society  of  which  Draper 
was  tbe  cot  responding  secretary  and  tbe 
executive  bead  wae  a  ciirlous  ^aenomenon  in 
a  State  which  had  Just  emerged  from  terri- 
torial status  and  bad  not  yet  emerged  from 
tbe  wlldemeea.  Wisconsin  was  too  young  to 
have  bad  much  hletory.  but  ite  Inbabitante 
bad  enormous  enthueiasm  for  tbe  future 
of  the  State.  Ito  very  newaees  was  a  chal- 
lenge, and  energetic  promoters  were  attempt- 
ing to  attract  capital  to  tbe  State,  to  encour- 
age immigration,  to  aeU  lands,  to  Interest 
Investors  in  projects  for  sawmills,  steam- 
sblpa,  mlnee,  and  wheat  growing.  But  if  its 
history  was  still  in  the  future.  Wleoonsln  bad 
need  of  a  historical  society.  The  blstoncal 
society  became,  in  the  hands  of  Lyman  Dra- 
pCT.  a  means  of  adv«tlslng  tbe  new  BUte 
and  ite  poeeibilltieB. 

Working  wltb  a  leglalatlve  approprUtlon 
of  8600  for  books,  and  with  bU  own  salary 
furnished  by  the  legislature.  Draper  bad  no 
need  to  campaign  for  prtvate  siq>part  or  for 
active  members.  Instead  be  began  to  elect 
honorary  and  correeponding  members  to  the 
society.  AcUve  members  paid  a  dollar  a  year 
in  duee,  and  after  a  decade  or  more  tbe  an- 
nual duee  brought  In  leas  than  800  a  year, 
^be  honorary  and  correeponding  members 
paid  no  duee,  but  they  were  worth  far  more 
to  the  society.  Dn^Mr  elected  widely— all 
tbe  historians  who  had  advised  with  htan  on 
bto  own  blstorieal  proJeeU;  aU  tbe  surviving 
pioneers  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky and  tbe  Caroltnas  who  had  furnished 
blm  materials:  all  the  secretarlee  and  ott- 
cers  Of  other  blstcnlcal  sodetlee;  tbe  writers 
of  histories;  editors  of  papsrs.  espedally 
Democratic  pi4>ers;  coUectors  and  antiquar- 
ians, not  only  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  In  Bn^and,  France,  and  Canada  as  well, 
were  elected  to  honorary  membership.  Old 
eettlers  in  Wisconsin,  terrltarlal  ofBoebold- 
ers,  surviving  Indian  traders,  and  Army 
oOoers  who  bad  served  In  Wisconsin  ' 
oorraspondlng  members.  Ibe  honors 
widely  distributed,  and  few  refused  to  aooept 
the  honor.    Tmniti  they  wrote  lavish  letters 


of  praise  for  Onpar,  the  society,  and  Hie 
State  which  bed  bad  tbe  good  Judgment  and 
tbe  good  taste  to  ptoeaote  history  fraes  tte 
butsney.  Tbe  returns  In  good  will ' 


I 


Tbe  more  tangible  returns 
enormous.  DnqjMr  lost  no  ttane  In  eoUettlng 
tbe  honorary  and  correeponding  mambara  lor 
gifts.  From  the  corresponding  membsis  be 
Sifted  for  rembilsceneee  of  early  Wlsoanstn. 
for  pmMTB  and  documents  and  manuscrtpta 
which  might  go  Into  tbe  files  of  tbe  Ilbrury. 
and  for  accounts  of  eaiiy  e^Mrtenees  wbleb 
might  be  read  before  meetings  of  the  society, 
and  pnldisbed  In  tbe  sueceeslve  votnmes  of 
Collections. 

Fiuu  tbe  honorary  nsembers.  Dr^isr  so- 
Udted  books,  mapa.  manuscripts — anything 
and  everything  wbleb  might  relate  to  history. 
And  bis  isoaetpt  of  history  was  as  broed  aa 
human  experience.  Draper  wanted  works  on 
sdenoe,  on  deetrldty.'  cm  agriculture,  on 
geopraphy — anything  which  would  be  useful 
to  tbe  promoters  of  Wisconsin^  resources, 
and  the  brilevers  In  Wisconsin  is  future  great- 
ness. He  wanted  all  American  history — and 
any  ottier  kind  of  history.  He  selected 
friends  ef  tbe  society  In  eaatem  cltlee  who 
would  eonsent  to  act  as  deposltarliie  of  Items 
which  the  honored  honorary  members  would 
donats  to  tbe  State  historical  society.  And 
the  results  surpassed  even  bis  expectations. 
Tear  after  year  In'  annual  reporte  be  told 
tbe  prngiess  of  tbe  ttbrary,  and  tt  was  a 
poor  year.  Indeed,  when  the  number  of  vol- 
umes added  by  gift  did  not  exceed  the  nimr- 
ber  added  by  prirehaae.  Draper  was  fond 
of  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  tbe  society  bad 
on:y  60  volumee,  stored  In  a  bookcaae  In  tbe 
Oovemor^  oOee.  when  he  took  over  in  1864. 
Within  a  year  Draper  had  added  S.000  tttlea 
to  the  llbimry.  m  a  decade  there  were  10,000. 
and  10  more  years  saw  the  Ubrary  eontaming 
87,000.  By  tbe  time  of  Draperli  retirement. 
1888,  there  were  more  than  110.000  volumea 
in  tbe  library. 

There  were  other  things  as  w^L  A  por- 
trait gallery  began  with  a  copy  of  Stuart's 
George  Washington  and  an  original  of  Bbudc 
Hawk.  Before  long  Draper  vfss  Inviting  tbe 
prominent  people  of  Wisconsin  to  contribute 
their  portraits  to  the  eodety.  and  thereby 
winning  friends  for  the  organisation.  Within 
his  first  year  be  bad  begun  an  autograph  col- 
lection, and  within  bis  llfettme  he  had  built 
op  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  collections  of 
autographs  in  existence.  Probably  the  eo- 
detya  collection  did  as  much  ss  any  other 
single  thing  to  stimulate  the  hobby  of  auto- 
gnph  collecting  in  the  United  States.  He 
began  a  museum,  a  cabinet  of  rellca.  He 
got  Indian  tomahawks.  Revolutionary  War 
muAeta,  Clvfl  War  battle  flags,  Indian  copper 
Implements,  and  an  enormous  collection  of 
tbe  parapbonalia  of  bygone  civilisations.  Of 
course,  these  growing  oolleetlons  of  books, 
manuaerlpta,  ptoturee,.  and  relice  stretched 
the  rooms  of  tbe  Baptist  Church  beyond  their 
capacity.  Then  when  tbe  new  capttol  waa 
built,  the  Ht«t«rt«<^  society  got  rooms.  But 
the  growing  eollectlon  made  constant  de- 
mands for  new  space— for  shelves,  for  dis- 
play eeblnets.  Oovemor  after  governor  or- 
dered new  shdvse  built,  and  as  fast  as  they 
wwe  built  Drifter  filled  them  with  new  ac- 
qulslttons.  Thousands  of  visitors  came  an- 
nually, and  the  members  of  the  eoclety  de- 
Bcandeid,  again  and  again,  a  flreproof  bouse 
for  their  treasursa. 

Perbapa  a  good  measure  of  the  succeee  of 
the  Wisconsin  Blstorieal  Society  was  its  wide- 
spread Imitation.  It  caught  up,  with  and 
surpassed  most  of  the  other  older  socletlee 
In  the  Nation.  Minneeota  got  a  society,  and 
the  secretary  came  to  Madison  for  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  tolerate  It.  Iowa  chartCTed 
a  society  and  o(q;>led  the  circulars  of  the  Wis- 
oonsln  Society  verbatim.  But  neither  Min- 
neeoU  nor  Iowa,  nor  any  later  Imitator,  waa 
ever,  during  Draper's  lifetime,  to  wreet  i»l- 
macy  from  the  Wisconsin  BUtorloel  Society. 
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aa  tlMy  did  i^oa  tlM  laaaarehaa  la 
htatarleal  aoela^  Uteary.  conld 
aalj  hava  baaa  poHlMa  thraugli  tlia  pouad- 
rk  at  XifBiaa  O.  Drapar. 
RavartiMliaiw  da^itta  tb*  graatnMa  of  bla 
eoUxUoa  aad  ttaa  lavortanoa.  atoatcb- 
tatt  tm  Into  tba  aotb  cmtury.  U  bla  -maik. 
la  tba  Boelaiy.  txaua.  bla  own  atandpotnt  Ly- 
man O.  Drapar  was  a  faUura.  Ha  waa  aaffor 
for  pcalm.  tiaaawrlm  paramal  pralaa  wttb 
aU  tba  fonrinam  at  a  man  wbo  la  oovarlng  up 
aa  laf arlortty  eowplai.  Wban  Raamua  B. 
ADdMMO  publlabad  a  mwnolr  at 
Draper  bad  tt  raprlntad  at  bis  own 
aad  eUeolatad  it  to  bandrads  ot  bla 
qaalntanesa.  Wban  Bauban  Gold  Tbwaltaa 
wrota  an  artlela  aboiit  blm.  On^wr  bougbt 
rsfvlnts  and  distributed  tbam.  Botb  acta 
warn  probably  attampta  to  aompenaata  for 
bto  own  f  allara  to  writa  books.  AU  bla  Ufa 
ba  wantad  to  ba  an  aotbor  and  ba  wantad  to 
nM»ay  trcxa  bla  writing.  Wben  ba 
ba  p'*"*^^  to  writa  a  voltuna  at  trio- 
grapblcal  skatcbas  on  tba  Uvaa  at  tba  Plo> 
naora.  But  tba  callaetk»a  ba  mada  lad  blm 
to  onlarga  bla  plans  Into  a  atrlaa^  Ba  da- 
tannlnad  to  write  a  asrlaa  of  18  wlumaa— 
tbsra  would  ba  Uvas  of  Oaorge  Bogsrs  Cla^ 
Boona,  Kanton,  and  Brant,  lluroagbout  bis 
Ufa  ba  workad.  at  ona  and  tba  aama  tlma. 
on  aU  of  tbam.   But  ba  pubUsbad  nona. 

In  pari  bla  faUura  sprang  from  bla  lack 
at  tba  knac*  for  writing.  BaalWng  tbla. 
ba  aaugbt  aaslstanta.  Barly  af tar  bla  arrival 
In  Wlaeooaln  ba  antuad  Into  an  anangamant 
witb  tba  blatorlcal  popularlaar,  Banaon  J. 
Loaslng.  by  wblcb  T<wBlng  would  rawrite 
Drapar's  matarlal.  But  I<naslng  wouldn't 
more  to  Wlaoonsln,  and  so  tba  azraagamant 
Ml  tbrougb.  Tban  a  pubUabsr  aant  blm  a 
young  >NimaUat,  W.  A.  Cnrffut.  and  aftar  a 
year  Draper  and  Croffut  bad  pn^arad  an  an- 
cyelopadla  at  uasful  bousabold  bints,  tba 
Halplng  Hand.  But  tba  book  f  eU  upon  aril 
days  Immadlataly  and  Crollut  bad  to  find 
anotbar  Job.  Iban  Htvprni  farmed  a  partn«r« 
■b4>  wltb  Oonanl  Bnttarflald.  and  a  par- 
aooal  <|uanral  broke  up  tbat  arraogamantk 
VtmdamantaUy  Draper's  trouble  waa  not 
antlraly  dua  to  bis  lack  of  Uterary  faclUty. 
In  part  It  was  dua  to  an  InablUty  to  deriaa 
a  ayatam  for  prnnassing  bla  notea.  Mara- 
ovar,  tba  type  of  material  tbat  be  coUeeted 
Impneed  upon  blm  tbe  naceaslty  for  extreme 
caution.  His  waa  forced,  botb  by  bis  m»> 
terlals  and  by  bla  own  paraonattty,  into  crit- 
ical sebolarsblp  ratbar  tban  bito  zooantlo 
narratlTa  or  Interprata^Ua.  Barty  m  bis 
caraar,  Jarad  ^Mcka  jnratO.  blm  tbat  be 
could  not  depend  on  ^jflliilii  mil  and  tradi- 
tional material,  and  Draper  spent  bla  Uf^ 
compiling  faeta  and  porttyipg  bis  data, 
•nd  ang  b0  prumid  his  oorrMpondeata  on 
tba  moat  minute  dataOi^  wbara  ««•  TOO  la 
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irttt  equal  mtanat^  to  eatUa  ranab- 

polo  pUylng.  aad  poUtlea. 

toCriq^er  ona  fact  waa  aa  big  aa 

But  Booaevelt  waa  fuU  oC 

onorttleaL 

(laqnndanta,  a  "dabster"  In 
to  iriitBb  Draper  applied  an  unra- 
saieb  fcr  enetttade. 
wkias  tbanBooaevalt's  erttldam  waa 
faOore  to  evolve  an  Interpretatlaa 
y.  History,  to  Draper,  waa  patric*- 
waa  a  dramatic  blograptay  wblcb 

mbjeeted  bla  men  to  axialysla.    Ha 
lad  any  doubt  about  tbalr  motli 

enonrnmlc  urgae  nor  peyebo- 
artnatlfig    tbam.    Be    dealt 
body  of  men  wbo  ware  notorlaua  aa 
s^nlatori.  yet  seldom  aanggaatkm  of 
kottvattona  entered  Into  bis 
Be  evolved  no  tbaory  of 
am  blAory  rleb  Witt  pblloaopblcal  concepts. 
t(at  ba  waa  no  different  from 

too.  bad  no  fundamental 
of  tba  forcaa  wltt  wblcb  ba 
dealt.  But  Booaevelt.  on  tba  otbar  band. 
»  aebolaiablp.  Or^er  bad  scbolar- 
tibip,  ^oA  a  critieal  scbolar^  capacity  for 
sifting  minute  facta.  But  tbay  were,  it  waa 
traa,  laeto  for  facta*  aaka.  Tbe  Western 
bad  been  nei^aeted.  Ba  only  daatred 
to  pay^trlotte  bnmage  to  tbe  ptoneers  wbo 
tbe  West.  Bancroft  wrote  vol- 
#blcb  were  Infnaerl  wttb  a  eomblnatlon 
and  damoeratle  poUttm;  bis  voU 
"voted  for  Jackson.' 
equally  rellglona  and  equally  devoted  to  tba 
but  bla  Interpretation  of  bis 
borderlberoee  waa  not  penasatad  wltb  eltber 
rellglois  or  partlaan  asaL  Hie  aeareb  for 
facte  p  reventad  bla  writing  Interpretetlon.^ 
He  wanted  to  be  a  popular  writer. 

to  make  money.   Be  wanted  to  write 

tbat  would  edL    But  be  never  did. 

rere  no  flnaacial  frulte  from  bis  ef • 

He  was.  Arst  of  all.  afraid  to  write. 

ofblsfaeta.   In  tbe  eecood  place. 

took  tbe  form  of  bypochondrta. 

tbat  ba  tbougbt  tbat  ba  waa  ready 

and  actuaUy  planned  to  alt  down 

In  band,  ba  got  sick.    In  bis  youtt 

a  aore  tbroat  and  taronchltU;    In 

age  he  suffered  from  aU  kinds  of  da- 

in  old  age  ba  waa  depreseed.    He  waa 

hla  Ufa  a  willing  victim  for  pat- 

nctrtrume  and  advertlaing  baalers.    He 


pa 


water  eurea,  and  subjected  blm- 
bydrotberapy.    Be  wrote  to  doctors, 
elaborate  deecriptlona  of  bis  syn4>- 
snd  diligently   took  tbe   mtiltrlnes 
fcbey  sent  btan.    Wben  be  bacanta  a 
ba  patronised  tbe  beallng  ma- 
uid  In  bla  last  lllnem  be  waa  attended 
dalrvoyant   pbysidan.     His   bealtb. 
apough.  was  always  good  wban  ba 
gatbaring  matwlals.  Copying 
for  bonr  upcm  bour  in  Utarar- 
lUiiim  alwaya  overcame  blm  wben 
readytowrtte.   Hla  pubUsbars  could 

manuacT^pto  from  blm. 

f  a  payeble  predlq»sltion  to  bypo- 

not  enmigh.  tbare  was  an- 

In  Draper's  faUure  to  write.   His 

vanturee  were  accompanied  by 

misfortune.    Hla  Helping  Hand 

In  tba  mldat  of  a  lawsuit 

mn  f  or  ao  yeara  and  prevented  aalaa. 

MtWMitaln.  owing  to  bla  own  dlla- 

out  a  year  too  late  to  capi- 

tba  centennial  of  tba  battle.    His 

successful  pubUeatlon  was  a  100-page 

tbe  Autographs  of  tba  Signers  of 

of  Independence,  and  of  tbe 

That  put  blm  substantially 

ratogrmph  btislnsss.    Be  eold  mann- 

aad  aotograpba  fNm  his  ova  ool- 


wblcb 

qUrttu^Uat. 

diuma> 

by    a 

Btrang^y 

waa  traveling. 

volumikously 

laa.    Hii 

he 

never  ^ 

But 
tihondria 
otbar  fiotor  1 
puf 

exceptiteial 
pvbUabad 
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Declaration 


ha 
antograpli 
tunate  And  in 
tuiee  from  tbe  flyleavae  of 
Thomaa  Lyadti,  Jr,  almoat  tha 
algnets  of  tbe  Dedaratlen  of 
Ha  bought  one  from  tbe  owner  fCr 
add  tt  iBuaediattf  y  for  $UH. 
other  from  an  unauspectlng  owner  for 

But  tbte  waa  not  writing,  and  aU 
dreanM  bad  been  of  writing  and  of  pubUah- 
ij«.  Very  early  hto  friend  Larrabea  began 
to  use  earcaam  and  invecttva  to  sivptamant 
bla  pleas  that  Draper  publish  sooMtblng. 
Just  tbe  first  book,  said  Larrabee.  then  tha 
otbera  would  ooasa  eaeUy.  It  wasnt.  tfgmA 
lAirabee.  neceesaiy  to  have  aU  tha  faeta. 
As  Charles  ramr»**'l  told  blau  ha  alwaya 
hoped  to  pnbUah— he  never  pubUabad. 
two  manuaerlpte  which  ha  na«rly 
plated  be  could  find  no  publlaher. 

Others  have  reaped  a  ' 
par's  work.  Bauban  llkwaltaa  edMed 
par's  material  and  pubUehed  It. 
KaUogg  buUt  upon  It.  Bven  though  F.  J. 
Turner  found  Draper  only  a  dUattaata.  Tttr- 
ner,  whatber  be  knew  It  or  ao%,  waa  an  hatar 
of  Lyman  Ormpar.  Turner  had 
up  In  a  climate  which  etreaeai 
lance  of  the  Western  regkmik  and  ha 
his  stndento  depended  to  a  man  upon 
per's  great  coUaeUone.  P^ar  dO 
lean  blatorlans  have  come  to  If  ail  Icon  to 
tbe  Draper  papera. 

Tbe  Wisconsin  Hlstortwal  Society,  too.  ( 
tinulng  Driller's  polldee  of  fiollacittng 
tba  entire  region  of  tba  Wast  and  tha  anttra 
area  of  American  history,  and  of 
itwlf  not  alone  witb  tba  history  of 
sin   but   wltb   history   in  Wlaeoaaln. 
securely  on  tbe  foundation  of  crttloal 
arahip  laid  down  by  Lyman  Copaland  Dra> 
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XmNCdON  OP  RDiABKB 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 

XN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BBPBBBBITATIVB 
Friday.  Jutt  St,  l$iS 

Ifr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Spcdker. 
there  was  pubUahed  In  1931.  by  WOMlea 
B.  Stewart  and  K  Burke  WeUoird,  tbe 
Union  League  Handbook. 

There  appears  In  tbe  May  and  July 
1953  issue  of  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  a  condensed  story  of 
tbe  foundation  of  the  leacue  as  a  result 
of  a  meeting  of  a  few  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  November 
1862. 

Because  of  the  patriotic  character  of 
its  beginning,  and  Its  outstandinff  raoovd 
of  loyal  allegiance  to  all  that  would  pso- 
mote  the  welfare  of  our  country  atad 
its  people  during  the  yean  that  have  In- 
tervened, and  conscious  of  the  honor 
membership  in  the  organisation  carries, 
I  have  considered  It  appnq^late  to  make 
this  record  of  its  early  history.  Ooose- 
quently  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  articles  that  aiveared  in  the  League 
Bulletin  to  which  I  have  referred.  Tliey 
read  as  follows: 


(Item  the  Ulilon  Taapis  of  Philadelphia 

BuUetIn  of  May  1968| 

BftiLT  BmroBT  09  rmm  TSmtom  lm»mau 

The  Idea  of  a  Union  LMgoe  eama  from  the 
brains  of  a  few  highly  paMotle  maa  la  Wo- 
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lies  aad  waa  ftonaally 
few  moatha  afterward.  That  period 
of  tba  gloomiest  In  aU  Amarlo 
tbe  dril  War  bad  been  draining  human  blood 
and  ueesure  of  our  BapubUc  tor  over  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  Scutbam  Btatee.  which  had 
voted  to  accede  from  the  Dnion.  were  putting 
forth  valiant  afforte  to  create  an  independent 
nation.  Abraham  IJnooln  had.  during  tbe 
18  montba  beginning  wltb  tbe  firing  upon 
Tat%  Sumter,  called  into  the  Union  armlea 
hundreds  of  thouaande  of  reerulte  and  Oon- 
graee  had  voted  bamtoada  and  mlllkme  of 
dollars  in  an  endeavor  to  praeerve  the  Union. 
I>aq>tte  theee  vast  afforte  tbe  Confederacy 
was  not  only  unsubdued,  but  boastful,  ar- 
rogant, and  confident.  The  Soutt  bad  won 
many  battlee.  wbUa  tba  Mortt  seemed  far- 
ther from  trtUB^ih  tban  it  had  been  after 
the  disheartening  engagement  at  BuU  Bun 
which  Lord  Palmarston.  Premier  of  fciglanrt. 
snecrlngly  cbrlataned  tba  "Battle  of  Tankaea 
Bun." 

The  political  outlook  was  not  deer. 
Lincoln  bad  been  elected  President  in  1880 
by  a  million  fewer  votee  than  wef«  ceat  for 
hla  three  Democratto  opponante.  Be  waa  in 
tbat  aenee  a  aUnort^  Preetdent.  Bvatt 
Pennsylvania  batf  long  been  a  Democratic 
Stete.  The  Demoerate  were  entrenched  in 
nuiadelphla  and  throughout  the  Stete  aa  tha 
leeileis  In  ladustry.  finance,  and  trade.  The 
Boamberi  of  tha  Democratic  Party  were  in- 
fluential. If  not  dominant.  In  the  higher 
sodal  drdas  of  the  Cradle  of  Liberty.  Thla 
proved  in  the  and  one  of  the  definite 
for  founding  the  Ualoa  League  to 
tbe  United  Stetes  of  America.  Pennsylvania 
was  truly  a  border  State  aad  FUlladelphla 
Ite  Industrial  center,  was  bound  to  tha 
Southern  Statte  toy  tte  leading  manufactur- 
ing and  taztile  trades.  Cotton  waa  a  nacea- 
slty to  keep  tha  tnduatrlal  UXe  of  the  Oom- 
monwealtt  gdng.  In  1888  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  buatneesaaea.  who  bad  become  rich 
largely  through  Southern  tmmiaerrlsl  rela- 
tions, who  regarded  President  Lincoln  as  a 
natmnal  menace  and  openly  dedared  tba 
war  to  coerce  the  Soutt  a  dianal  failure. 

prom  a  mUltary  viewpoint  General  Ife- 
Clallan.  a  native  of  PhUadelphla.  bad  led  hie 
great  army  of  tbe  Potomac  within  aound  of 
Richmond^  church  bells,  only  to  start  a 
general  retreat.  The  gloom  in  Philadelphia 
was  deeper  than  it  had  been  in  the  86  years 
since  the  ^git«>»  Army  during  the  Revolu- 
tion had  marched  down  Cheetnut  Street 
while  Waahlngton  and  hla  men  suffered  at 
Valley  Forge.  There  were  riote  among  tte 
textile  workers  caused  toy  la^  of  cotton  to 
keep  the  miUe  going.  There  was  danger  in 
Washlngttm  tbat  tba  miUtary  clique  led  by 
McCMlan  vrould  take  over  the  Oovemment. 
Ihe  Govenunent  and  ruling  cismss  in 
Prance.  England,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Aus- 
tria were  eaoeedingly  hoetUe  to  tbe  northern 
cauee,  being  eeger  to  eee  the  American  Re- 
public divided  and  weakened  and  held  up  in 
history  aa  a  colossal  faUure.  Jxistlee  Wood- 
ward, of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
bad  openly  made  the  dramatle  stetement, 
"If  the  XTnlon  to  to  be  divided,  I  want  the 
line  of  eeparatlon  to  run  nortt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

At  tte  end  of  the  first  year  of  tte  war 
Lincoln  bad  called  for  another  800,000  vol- 
unteera  and  Pennsylvania  had  sent  to  tbe 
front  a  greater  ntmiber  of  troope  than  any 
other  Stete.  PatrioUc  dtlaens  of  Philadel- 
phia in  a  few  days  raised  three  quarters  of 
a  million  doUars  with  which  to  provide 
bountlee  for  volunteers,  but  the  political 
horlaon  was  almost  as.  black  as  tte  outlook 
for  northern  mlUtary  suoceeeee.  Tbe  times 
called  for  a  new  kind  of  action  and  aa  in  ao 
many  historic  orlsaa.  tba  right  man  qirang 
forward  to  meet  tbe  situation.  It  was  on  tbla 
scene  that  the  Union  League  of  Fhiladel- 
pbu  came  into  being.  It.  in  turn,  waa  the 
mother  of  many  other  Union  Leaguea 
throughout  tte  country.  Thaae  elldia  be- 
came the  focal  polnte  for  aggrasaiva  war 


Union 


«lay 


la 
lag  votuateer 
pitals,  printing  and 
patriotic  Uteratov 
tTnlon  League 
greateet  thli«  tt 
compUah.  wae  to  Buke 
and  dtaiinWai   odloua.    In 
Union  LM^ve  was  not  a  eodal 
but  a  league  of  high-minded  aad 
man  formed  to  save  the 
from  destruction. 

Judge  J.  L  O.  Kara  was  tba  flmt  to 
such  an  organlaatloa  and  ha  mat 
In  Bovamber  1862  George  H.  Baker  In 
Street  near  Cheetnut  close  to 
BaU.  HarelB  suggestlcn  for  a  unim  dab 
seat  hto  friend  Boker  at  once  to  Iforton 
McMWhaal.  proprietor  of  the  Bortt 
can  newspaper.  WhUe  the  two 
cussing  the  matter,  Benjamin  Gerhard 
Into  ifcHlchael's  oOce  and  whan  told  of 
what  Judge  Bare  bad  propoaed 
waa  enttustaatie.  The  nsmas  of  a 
Hxna  gf  iAxaD%  Union  men  were 
down  and  Gerhard  said  ba  would  Invite  them 
to  meet  at  hto  boaaa,  2»  Soutt  Pourtt  Street. 
On  Movember  15,  loea.  tte  first  nwetlng  waa 
held  there  and  resulted  In  the  crganlaatlon 
of  tbe  Union  Club.  Ite  membership  waa  r»- 
strletad  to  thoee  wtaoee  antlalavery  and  antl- 
Confederacy  eentlmente  were  ttorougbly 
weu  known.  The  namae  of  thoee  f  onndeia 
of  the  union  Club  should  be  ovar  piesMved. 
since  tbalr  action  led  In  a  few  weeks  to  tha 
itlon  of  the  unkm  League  wltt  aU  ite 
farflung  nrtV^r'  eonaequenees  and  similar 
leagues  In  Mew  York.  Chicago,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  onteet  the  Union  League  waa  non- 
partisan. As  IJnooln  said  on  June  17.  1864. 
"I  am  happy  at  the  opportunity  of  vtstttng 
the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  tba  fhat. 
I  believe,  of  the  Union  Leagues  sn  organlaa- 
tlon  tree  from  poUtloal  prejwdloee  aad 
prompted  In  Ite  formation  toy  moUvaa  of  the 
highest  patrlotlam.  I  have  many  times  heard 
of  ite  doing  great  good  and  no  ona  baa 
charged  It  wltt  doing  any  wrong." 

Ifany  years  have  paaaad  since  tMa  thna 
but  history  records  tbe  venerable  Senator 
Simon  Cameron,  who  was  Unoolnls  first  Sec- 
retary of  War,  as  saying,  T  bdleve  thto  Union 
Lsague.  under  God.  did  more  than  any  dvU 
organisation  in  America  to  put  down  the 
rebeUifm." 

In  the  presidential  deetion  year  of  1864. 
the  Union  League  once  again  came  to  the 
forefront  in  national  affairs.  General  Me- 
Clellan  was  tte  Democratic  nominee.  While 
tte  league  valiantly  supported  Lincoln,  it 
went  a  step  over  and  beyond  ite  duty.  It 
cauwd  the  Pennsylvania  Le^alatara  to  enact 
a  law  permitting  ita  eoldiws  in  the  field  to 
vote.  Without  tte  heavy  vote  cast  by  the 
eoldiers  for  Lincoln,  Pennsylvania  would  un- 
doubtedly have  gone  Dfynorratic. 

If  tte  Union  League  had  not  been  founded 
when  it  was.  Abraham  I4ncoln  might  have 
been  defeated  for  a  aeeond  term.  Tbcalavery 
queetion  would  surely  have  been  compro- 
mised wltt  tte  eventual  dlasolutlan  of  the 
United  Stotee  of  America  and  tha  Bepubllcan 
Party.  Theee  fine  traditlona  mean  nnicb  to 
America  and  wiU  mean  more  if  carried  for- 
ward Witt  the  insplratlmi  and  energy  aa  in 
the  early  days  of  the  CivU  War.  Btaenhower's 
vtetcny  in  1952  can  be  traced  back  to  Judge 
Haia's  tlmsly  suggestion  and  Benjamin  Ger- 
hard's anttusiasm. 

[Ftom  tha  Union  League  of  PhUadelphla 
Bulletin  of  July  1853] 
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aa  a  dliatitor 
tat  1802.  and  as  the  lltt 
I 


my  for- 


The  Itoy  bulletin  featured  a  brltf  review 
of  tbe  early  history  of  the  Union  League. 
Thto  efinnmrt  of  eonslderable  Interest  to  tba 
mambeta  and  it  waa  ttou^t  the  following 
notes  on  how  the  founders  of  the  league  met 
the  question  of  eUgibiUty  for  membership 
aol^t  be  of  further  Intareat.  Thto  account 
to  takm  from  Bisn  and  MsmfOries.  by  John 
Buawn  Toung:  edited  by  hto  widow.  May  D. 


n  rsMsmber  waU  tha 
union  Leegue.  and  tha  fife 
drenmataaeaa  under  which  tt 
tune  to  be  preeant.   ' 
hard.  who.  wMh  Jodg 

tovlalttha 

'  the  elte  of 
Bnnttt  Bulldli«) ,  on  crttteal  alghte  to 
our  tounetlna  from  tha  war.  came  In  oaa 
afternoon  In  Movember  1863  and  aald  that 
to  aaeet  at  hto  houae  that 
evening  and  would  I  be  of  that  oompanyT 
Things  were  going  toedly  for  tta  Uhlan, 
gloomy.  Mew  Totk  had 
toy  BsyuMui.  nnnsylvanli 
gone  T>"i"ff""**"i  aad  tha  tiaaa  had 
vphan  paA>llc  opinion  dwidd  ceatraUus. 
even  eodal  Unaa  ahoidd  ba  ttawa 
thoee  who  lovad  aad  did  not  love  tha  Union. 

"What  Mr.  Gerhard  tdd  oaa  tte  names 
of  hto  gnaato  I  begged  off  under  the  aaeur- 
anee  that  I  should  not  ba  wlmwtl  But  no. 
In  the  first  place  tbare  would  be  oyatera 
and  chicken  aalad.  aad  In  tha  aeoond  place 
It  waa  ia^Mirtant  that  tha  pram  diould  know 
what  waa  afoot,  and  that  there  ahould  be  a 
strong  editorial  to  boom  the  caaae.  Solntha 
cold  Movember  nl^t  I  went  to  Itr.  Ger- 
hard's  house  to  a  meeting  whldk  waa  to  or- 
ganlae  one  of  the  graadsat  and  moat  potent 
infloeneee  in  the  war.  Mt.  Mereditt  had 
aent  word  that  Indlaposttlon  prevented  hto 
eomii^  Mr.  Gerhard  preelded  over  the  aalad 
and  oyatera.  and  aromad  the  tabte  were 
Horace  Btnney,  MCrton  llelflcbaal.  Otarlee 
Gibbons,  Ohartea  Gilpin.  Judge  Harcf  George 
H.  Bober.  and  myadf.  It  waa  an  earnest 
eompany,  the  conversation  laigdy  lad  by 
Judge  Hare,  who  erpiahwid  tha  puipoeee  of 
the  mgantoaMmt.  It  waa  to  toe  a  center  of 
eeatlmeat  for  Union  man.  Ut.  McMlchaal. 
Witt  hto  fine  practical  aenee.  thou^t  that 
weekly  meetlnga  at  eadi  other's  houeee,  on 
the  pten  of  the  Wlatar  partlea,  wltt  aumptu- 
ary  lawa  to  prevent  estravaganeee  and  rival- 
riee  in  the  way  of  meat  and  drtak.  would  be 
a  good  baglantng.  Thto  advlee  waa  accepted 
and  tt  waa  ajieeil  that  there  waa  to  be  no 
duunpegne,  and  but  two  dlsbee  in  tte  way 
of  entertainment.  The  early  meetings  would 
be  at  the  boosee  of  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Boker,  and 
Mr.  Borta.  T%e  meeting  over,  I  went  wltt 
Boker  to  tbe  press,  and  we  worked  out  tte 
artlde  which  had  been  promtoed  to  Mr.  Ger- 
hard. It  waa  a  leader,  and  aa  I  read  it  again 
aome  mcmtha  aince  it  sesmsd  a  harsh,  vln- 
dletive.  Ineeneate  bit  of  invective.  X 
afraid  I  read  It  wltt  pain.  But 
angry  in  thoee  days,  and  tha  heavene  were 
red  as  wltt  blood,  and  our  heerte  were  laden 
Witt  reeentment  and  revenge.  The  meet- 
ing at  tte  house  of  BenJanUn  <3erhard.  on 
Soutt  Pourtt  Street,  near  Walnut,  on  that 
cold  Movember  night  in  1802.  was  tte  incep- 
tl<m  of  tte  nwvement  which  germinated  in 
the  Uhkm  League.  Of  that  company.  Gar- 
hard  and  M^M*^**— *.  Gibbons  and  Binney, 
Boker  and  Gilpin  have  gone.  Judge  Hare  and 
myself  alone  survive.  Mo  nobler  work  waa 
done  in  ite  time,  toward  the  perpetuatton  of 
the  Union.  We  who  live  ahould  evw  re- 
BMmbCT  ittat  thoee  friends  did  wltt  grati- 
tude and  pride.  Two  months  later  and  we 
had  tha  meeting  at  the  houee  of  Dr.  Meigs, 
when  the  Union  League  wae  formaUy  organ- 
ised. Z  remember  the  occasion  welL  Tliat 
brave,  true,  straiuous  coiApany,  how  few 
remain  to  recaU  tha  trials  which  were  to 
t^KKWM*  the  trtun^ihs  of  tte  TTnlon  League. 
We  had  aaeembled  to  formulate  tte  artielee 
of  aaeoclatlon.  Tbe  report  bad  been  aarigned 
to  Cbarlee  Gibbons. 

"Gibbons  repreeented  the  Intendty  of 
Bepublieanlam.  Hto  eameet,  doee-knlt. 
imperative  face;  hto  hatred  of  davery  and 
especially  of  democracy,  aa  tba  outcoma  of 


} 
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»  rMocniUon  of  tlM  crlnM  liatt 
Mm  toto  tb*  1— gni  BOMBkcnt  «Mh  »  kind 
o<  tKodaoB  tuf-  B>  iMd  to  tli» 
eomptaxj  th«  propc— d  HtlclM  of 
Ttmn  jnm  to  b*  ao  win*,  no  (mm 
WlUARta.  MMl  BO  on*  aboald  Joim  irtw  dM  no* 
gtw  an  untaMltAtli^;  aupport  to  lir.  Xineoln 
Mkd  aU  bto  nHMOTHL  It  «•■  Vbm  wgtrtt  «< 
Lofvda.  m*r«  -ww*  no  botfway  btfMk;  ao 
cmmgntnlw  no  it— rattom  In  tlM  nlad  ol 
tbla  dMannliMd  man.  And  taavlnc  iwd  tho 
■rttelM  of  i^«Mant  lia  paxmd  for  tlio 
•Hund  and  antlclpatad  aaaant  of  avwy  on* 
i  tax  th«  room. 

•^  was  attUBc  Mst  to  Dan 
In  a  oan«r.  tb*  group  aioand  us, 
miUkan  and  otlMfs  X  do  not  roeaU.  Aa  Olb- 
booa  raad  tha  atam  avarmanta  whUb.  wa 
to  Und  na  to  ttaa  BapoltUeaa  adadnlatratlan 
and  tta  wtmK  XXmcbartf  mnfctarad  hti  dl»> 
aant:  llot  tat  mat  Not  for  met  I  am  for 
tba  Union — not  for  any  XtapubUcan  I*taal- 

daiaracatkm.  but  tt  vaa  of  no  aralL    And 

wbaa    Gibbona    pauaad    Doosbarty 

Wltb  bla  habitual  eouitcay.  but  at  tba 

tiaa  haWtnal  flrmnaaa.  Dougbarty  fplalnad 

bto  poaltton.    Ha  waa  a  Damocrat.    Aa  a 

Demoerat.  arwy  flbw  of  bla  batac  tbrUlad  for 

tba  Dnion.    Ha  eould  not.  ba  would  not  ba> 

Uava^   but  avary   Oaaaoerat   In   tba   Mortb 

would  unlta  wltb  bbn  to  support  It.    As  a 

ba  eama  Into  tba  IJakm.  Lsagua 

I  ba  aaw  a  powaiful  ag«^  toward  tba 

ct  tba  wv.    Ha  WD«dd 

lincoln  In  wbatavar  waa  nacaaMiy  to  mva 

tba  Union,  but  no  mora.    Ha   could  not 

tbrow  oC  bla  democracy  Uka  a  tMnmut  ta 

tba  nli^t.  and  raoaat  what  ba  bad  JcMt  baaa 

n  many  a  bnatlnci  In  favor  off 

Wltb  a  mara  poUtteal  eteb.  bav. 

tog  no  otbar  aim  tban  tba  Intagrlty  of 

Baptttallcan  nrgtnlwtton.  ba  eauld 

partk  and  tbarafora.  tba  pladga  propoaad  by 

WU.  CMbboaa  waa  oaa  that  ba  oould  not  bind 

tqion  bla  conaclanoa.    Tba  flim.  courtaona 

but  unmlatakabla  Uttla  apaacb  eama  Uka  a 

bolt    from    tba    blua.    Olbboos.    bto    aym 

llaahing  bau^ty  tngar.  and  to  wbom  tba 

dandal   off  avan   tba  alamantary  tnitlw  off 

mpnWlftanHm.  waa  avan  aa  aataki^atnat  tba 

Holy  Oboat— Oibbona  flaabad  back  a  aeom- 

fttl  taunt.    Thla  waa  no  ttma  for  pnltarii^ 

for  aaaklng  a  balf -way  bouaa  batwaan  kifyalty 

and  traaauii;  no  tlma  for  paopla  facing  botb 

wi^a,  falntbeartad  patriots,  wbo  eama  Into 

tba  fold  but  stUl  bald  on  to  tba  gate.    And  if 

(tba  raaoluta  (Mbbooa  growli^  angrlar)  Sir. 

Dougbcrty.  or  anyone  alaa.  eould  not  eoma 

into  tbalr  a»netatlon  wltbout  loaerre.  wttb- 

out  faltering    wby.  tbera  waa  tba  doer— tba 

work  would  go  on  wltbout  tbam.    Don^b- 

•rty  mt  In  sllanoa.  bis  face  pala.  bla  Upa 

eompraaaad.  bla  bead  tbrown  baek  wltb  tbat 

look  of  <inb»ndlng  '*«*«~^  wbleb  bis  fManda 

knew  ao  walL    Bar  a  few  mlnutaa  It  ■eamnil 

as  If  our  modest  argosy  of  tba  Union  Ltagus 

waa  to  be  wracked  in  the  launcblng. 

-The  aentlfflant  of  tbe  company  waa  wltb 
Olbboos.  With  few  exceptions,  wa  were  Ba- 
puWicans  and  bad  s(q>ported  lincoln.  Wa 
were  glad  to  Have  Oou^iarty,  we  wen  glad 
to  see  Benjamin  H.  Brewster.  Vomey.  and 
otber  brilUaat  Democrata  in  our  company. 
But  after  all.  wben  tba  trutb  waa  told,  were 
tbey  not  prodigal  aonaT  And  here  tbay 
were  coming  back,  not  content  wltb  fnah 
raiment  and  the  fatted  calf,  but  «»»i»~t«» 
to  run  tbe  boueebold.  In  time  JnOf  Bare 
aroee.  and  X  bava  always  regarded  tbe  speecb 
tban  made  by  tba  ^tit'iiTtH  and  aooompUabad 
jurist,  aa  tba  foundation  of  tba  Unkm 
X^eagua.  Wltb  esqulatta  tact,  wltb  modern, 
tlon  off  tona.  mA  ralmnms  of  statemsot  In 
contrast  wltbnba  pale,  d^laat  Dougberty 
and  tbe  aoocOtel  Oibboeia.  ba  praaanted  tba 
wbole  caae.''^V*< 

"Be  waa  In  moftatby  wltb  GMbboaa.  And 
If  tftiB  ipira  a  Aetal  club,  or  even  a  polltleal 
Msorhrtloa,  ha  would  Tota  wlUt  bfan.    But 


not  a 


or  tb4 


contri  rata 
off  aat  big 


wttb 

iBg 

wltb 

tba 

sbottld 


t^t: 


mant 
tbe 
days. 
Jwdgirisnt 


balf 

bis 
Mr.     latai^ty 


intrepd 


or  ao 


a 


tbe 
and  t 
tba 


wibb: 


oily 


todoV  Amoradtytofc 
that  would  aid  tba  araaa.  and  unite 
off  tba  U&ion  against  its  f  oaa. 
t4  not.  tbareiora.  our  du^  to  take  wbo- 
eontrlbute  to  tbat  blgb  purpoaeT 
If  wa  eould  persuade  eminent  Demo- 
ika  Dongbvty  to  Join  bearttly.  waa  it 
marked  adrantaga  toward  a  aactad 
btlent    Ba  could  w^  understand 
eould  support  lir.  LInooln 
pollctaa.  and  at  tba  same  time  dla- 
4p(m  otber  measures.    Ba  eould  com> 
dlflemMaa  on  popvlar  aoreralgnty. 
lonMstaad  law.  or  ttks  tariff.    But 
ctmcetn  ourselTes  wttb  tbeee  actartemto 
off  opinion  If  our  friends  would 
wltb  asal  to  tbe  Immediate  work 
tbe  Unlont    Be  understood  Mr. 
and  tboaa  off  bla  faith  to 
intention.    Thsref ore.  while 
lir.  Olbbooa.  bta  bast  Judgment 
Ir.  Dougherty,  and  be  propoeed  tbat 
teat  off  admtwWw  to  tbe  league 
be  a  support  off  tbe  Union. 

Blnnsy  the  younger.  Mr.  Oerhanl. 

supported,  tbe  amend- 

>f  ^Fudge  Bare.    Thoae  gentlemen  were 

fitbers  off  tba  league  In  thoee  early 

Their  win  waa  law.  and  against  our 

the  amandmant  off  Judge  Bare  waa 

Oibbona  waa  Incenaed.  and  In  a 

vehement  worda  off  repudiation  of  tbe 

pcMloy  left  tba  room.    I  do  not 

kbst  ba  eama  baek  tbat  evening,  but 

waa  slnqtly  an  eipreaehm  of  tlie 

off  bla  paMotlam.  and  ba  soon  re- 

to  be  one  off  the  moat  eamaet  and 

of  tha  mambareblpi.     The  storm 

I   aasnrad.   and   we 

In  a  group,  tba  signature  of  Doughar^ 

Irem  tba  top.    where  rested  tha  han> 

off  Blepban  OolwtiL    Btperlanca 

tba  wladom  off  Dou^ierty^  objee- 

In  pr weeing  what  may  have  aeemed 

prafarenea    or   pique,    be   waa 

the  llam  whieh  made  poeslbU 

off  theUBlon  lisagua 

ml^ity  walk  In  tha  prosecuUou  off 


"Bo  wee 


1  Er.  lieiacbaal 


sp  wid<?r  and 
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JOHNSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  slnoe 

we  bave  had  aome  Yery  Utter 

dkmagtag  itrlkea.    Oonaldering  tha 

ost  the  worker*  have  not  really 

Besides  that  antacodsnis  have 

engendered   between   labor   and 

which  create  a  bad  cUxnate 

peace.    In  our  domestle 

and  our  relations  as  citizens 

Into  Quarrds  and  controversies 

both  parties  to  the  controversy 

(ring  the  dilute  Into  a  court 

jourt.  which  does  not  represent 

party  nor  have  any  personal  In- 

n  either  party  or  the  outcome  of 

.represents  the  law.  The 

Istens  to  tha  cvldenoe  and  applisa 

applicable  to  the  particular  dla- 


manat  ement 

for  iolustrial 

relatU  os 

If  we  I  et 

one  o: 

may 

That 

etthCT 

terest 

the  co^teoversy. 

Judge 

it  to 

pute 


I  cannot  anderstaad  why  labor  dis- 
putes cannot  be  settled  In  the  same  man- 
ner. Some  years  ago  I  made  su^  a 
suggestion  In  a  speech  to  a  group  In 
Vallejo.  Calif .  About  a  year  later  I  read 
a  very  Interesting  article  by  Htm.  John 
C.  Knox,  senior  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  in  which 
he  advanced  tbe  same  idea  in  much  bet- 
ter language  than  I  had  used.  It  was 
inlnted  in  the  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine in  February  1947. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  this  arUde: 


Bow  To 

(By  Judge  John  C.  KnoK.  senior  Untted 
district  Judge  for  tba  southern 
Mew  York) 

CAjr  Airroets  rasna  tkb  aMAnomu. 
ot  axBiKas  AMB  fcocaouia  to 
AMB  xMVAaiXAL  aaxBosa  or  oau 

LAWT 


district  off 


Labor  relationa  in  tha  Uhttod  atataa  have 
developed  so  unsatisfactorily  in 
tbat  labor  ItaaU.  aa  waU  ani 
the  publlo,  has  begun  to  aee  the  Imperativa 
neoeeslty  for  a  change.  Oroupa  off  every  kiBd 
are  mora  and 


and  almoat  no  one  defends  condltiona  aa 
tbey  ara.  AU  but  a  handful  off  sstremMs 
see  plainly  tbat  laglelatlon  off  aoaaa  kind  to 
botb  neeeaeary  and  hievltable.  and  It  la  eapa- 
claliy  encouraging  that  ao  «»%a»»*««»^r«  ttoA 
patriotic  an  ntgeiileaihai  aa  tha  Amwlean 
Legion  sbonld  have  adopted  at  tta  aatlanal 
oonTentlon  In  San  PTanelaeo  laat  Oetober  a 
raeolutlon  calling  for  nongreaelDiiel  aetlcm 
In  this  OakL 

Xvery  thoughtful  paraon  reaUma  that  It 
wUl  not  ba  a  almple  ta*  properly 
pletely  to  aolve  our  labor 
mnoh  Ignorant  «*»»"»*"^  hm  gl< 
people  tbe  impraaeion  tha*  m 
•a  are  Inherent  In  rrtatlone 
ployeea  and  emi^oyen  are 
able.  Xt  la  plain  to  ma.  however,  after  having 
praeided  in  court  for  M  years  and  havla« 
beard  an  enrtlese  aeclaa  of  eaeea  tbat  i«pew> 
aent  almoat  every  poeslble  kind  of  human 
reUtlonsblp.  tbat  tbat  of  onployae  and  em- 
ployer la  far  law  oomplez  tban  any  nioabir 
off  others  the  proMeme  of  whiai  wa  bava 
long  since  learned  to  aolve  aatiafactorUy.  In 
fact,  onee  our  labor  proMem  la  reduoad  to  Ma 
basic  elements,  it  reeolves  itself  Into  tbe  very 
simplest  of  fonnulas:  Tha  need  for  Juetlee  to 
Isbor.  for  Justice  to  management,  and  for 
Justice  to  the  public 

That  methods  now  In  ihs  an  too  fta- 
quently  faU  to  taring  Justice  to  any  off  tha 
groupa  affected  U  plain  to  everyone.  But 
this  Is  due  lees  to  any  Inherent  dMoultlM 
than  to  the  fact  that  imder  otff  preaent 
system  disputes  between  labor  and  maaaga* 
ment  that  are  Incapable  off  aolutton  over 
the  conference  table  are  not  eettled  peace 
ably  in  courts  off  Uw,  as  aU  others  are.  In- 
stead, they  degenerate  Into  strikes,  whieh 
are  nothing  more  tban  trials  off  atrnngth 
modem  oounterparta  of  tha  undvlllaad.  ^A- 
dleval  trial  by  battle.  Beeulto  off  a  Und 
are  attained,  tt  Is  true,  but  tbeee  reeults  are 
rarely  more  than  temporary,  asoept  aa  they 
have  created  the  wldeepread  prejudlea  and 
distrust  that  form  tha  only  pardon  off  tba 
labor  problem  that  la  really  dUBcult  off  solu- 
tion. 

It  Is  on  this  account  that  wa  are  fScad 
with  the  necessity  off  <»t»ngiin  our  '"tth^dir. 
It  Is  essential  for  us  to  develop  orderly  pro- 
oeduree  that  wUl  make  reaaonably  certain 
the  attainment  of  essential  justice  for  every- 
one Involved — labor,  management,  at«d  tha 
p*iblic.  And  in  doing  eo  we  mist  bring 
about  the  rtlmlnatlon  off  that  burtftil  atmoa- 
phere  off  anhnoalty  whl^  for  the  fliat  time 
In  our  history,  has  gone  so  far  toward  creat- 
ing  an    un-American    elaaa    consdousnaas 
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that  cannot  fall  to  conflict  with  our  bmle 
concepts  which  have  always  rested,  and  must 
continue  to  rest,  on  equality  under  the  law. 
It  was  ^parently  with  tbue  Ideas  in  mind 
tbat  the  labor  resolution  of  the  American 
Legion  was  adopted,  and  it  la  Intereetlng  to 
note  that  theogh  arMtratlan  was  piopeaed. 
legislation  to  require  eettlement  off  labor 
eiapussa   wnan   ^tikh^hihi    ohim^hi   ^as 

taught  ua,  is  essential,  for  arbitration  In  tha 
field  of  labor  la  not  new,  and  It  haa  tn- 
quenUy  failed.  Aa  a  matter  off  fact,  other 
methods  as  well  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed,  as  Is  lUustratad  by  aa  a^Mriment  ini- 
tiated In  lOao  in  tha  State  off  Kansas,  wben  a 
court  of  Industrial  relations  waa  created. 

The  law  tbat  brought  this  Institution  into 
existence  named  those  employments  and  in- 
dostrlsa  tbat  ware  tarid  to  ba  aiAJaet  So 
supervision  for  tha  purpoee  of  preeervlng 
the  public  peace,  and  preventing  Industrial 
sUlkes.  and  the  special  court  was  authorised 
to  make  such  changes  "as  are  necessary 
•  •  •  In  the  matters  off  working  and  living 
oondmons.  hours  off  labor,  nilaa,  and  prac- 
tices and  a  reaaonable  minimum  wage  or 
atandard  off  wagaa,"  which,  howaver.  were  to 
be  "Just  and  reasonable." 

Mot  long  after  this  court  was  established 
the  employeee  of  the  Wolf  Packing  Co.  filed 
a  petition  for  an  Increaae  in  wagea.  After 
a  hearing,  the  court  granted  the  increaae. 
but  the  company  refused  to  comply,  and  the 
matter  ultimately  reached  tha  United  States 
Sxiprcme  Court. 

Whereupon  it  was  held  that  the  act  that 
established  the  industrial  court.  Inaoffar  as 
It  permitted  fixing  wagea  in  the  packing 
plant,  was  unconstitutional,  being  "in  con- 
flict with  the  fburteenth  amandmant,"  and 
depriving  the  operator  of  the  packing  plant 
of  both  property  and  liberty  off  contract 
"without  due  process  of  law." 

Thla  ditcl>l"P.  which  was  handed  down 
only  at  years  ^o.  seems,  in  view  of  more  re- 
cent developments,  to  be  almost  archaic. 
What  court  would  hold  today  that  a  sUtuta 
f^nnpaiiiwj  an  employer  to  pay  a  minimum 
wage  was  an  abridgement  of  his  liberty,  or 
that  it  deprived  him  Improperly  off  either 
property  or  the  liberty  of  contract?  Mini- 
mum  wagea.  nuudmum  hours,  time  and  a  half 
(or  ovartima.  and  many  other  raqulremanta 
are  aU  a  part  of  aetabUehad  Uw  today.  For 
tbe  fact  to  that  tba  law  to  tar  leas  atatte  than 
many  folk  i-— g*-^  It  may  ba  tbat  Flnlay 
Peter  Dunne's  "Mr.  Dooley"  waa  overly  cyn- 
ical when  he  said  that  "Th'  Supreme  Goort 
follows  th'  illctlon  returns."  but  it  to  per- 
fectly plain  tbat  that  august  body  tends, 
with  Bome  accuracy,  though  perhapa  with 
soma  delay,  to  reflect  the  attitude  off  the 
people.  And  tha  peopto  are  almoat  aa  prone 
to  develop  stylea  in  tbfSlr  legal  concepto  as 
In  their  elotbee.  At  tha  moment  It  appears 
tbat  strleter  control  to  about  to  come  Into 
faiiilfin.  and  on  that  aceount  the  American 
Lagion'a  San  Ptanctoco  labor  readutlon  may 
pUy  an  Important  part  in  future  devtfop- 
ment. 

It  to  to  be  most  devoutly  hoped  that  hur- 
ried and  patehwoik  labor  legtolatlon.  of 
which  we  have  had  far  mora  than  enough  in 
recent  yeara.  wlU  now  give  way  to  more 
thoughtful  and  more  fully  rounded  pro- 
poaato.  And.  in  our  attsaspU  to  aolve  thto 
problMU.  It  eeema  vital  to  ma  that  we.  aa  a 
people,  should  decide  the  matter  primarUy  In 
our  own  great  interest,  and  only  aeoondarlly 
in  the  Intereat  of  capital,  labor,  or  any  other 
leeaer  group.  It  to  only  in  that  way  that 
we  are  llka^  to  correct  a  situation  that  haa 
within  It  potential  dangers  so  gigantic  as  to 
threaten.  If  they  are  not  eliminated,  not 
merely  the  future  of  what  we  have  always 
known  as  the  American  Idea,  but  alao  off 
America  itaelf . 

It  to  an  odd  fact  that  though  we.  In  Amer- 
ica, have  developed  a  system  off  law  and 
Justloa  XbaX  to  unsurpaasad  in  aU  tha  world 


for  Impartiality  and  fatmeas.  we  have,  at  the 
same  time,  carefully  kept  tbe  most  Important 
of  tba  affaire  of  labor  from  coming  under 
tbe  (  3ntroI  off  thto  system.  X  can  only  tmag.- 
Ine  that  It  was  wttb  aome  vague  Idea  that 
labor  would  thereby  profit  that  we  have  per- 
mitted ttato  aeraags  aituatlan  to  artoa.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  it  to  now  abundantly 
dear  that  our  preeent  matboda  off 
labor  problems  too  often  nsult  in 
partiality  and  great  unfairness.  In  fact, 
when  strikes  result,  as  they  too  often  do. 
Justice  to  never  sssured  to  anyone,  and  fre- 
quently the  very  power  off  Oovemment  itself 
to  threatened. 

There  to.  strangely  enough,  an  nnreason- 
Ing  Idea  In  the  minds  off  many  ftdk  ttiat 
the  squabbles  of  labor  and  management  are 
theirs  alone,  and  that  no  other  portion  of 
the  nation  to  Invtdved.  In  certain  iiistonnss 
that  may  be  true.  But  when,  as  has  hap- 
pened far  too  often  of  late,  trifling  handfuto 
of  employeee  take  tt  upon  themselves  to 
paralyze  the  activities  of  huge  communities, 
or  threaten  to  Interfere  with  vital  actlvttlea 
off  the  Natton  as  a  wtaato.  It 
sary  to  point  out  that  the  welfare  ci  the  pub- 
He,  when  mat  to  involvad.  should  tnvartably 
take  precedence  over  the  desires  off  any  other 
group  whatever. 

A  year  or  so  ago  some  S,800  tugboatmen  of 
New  York  City  called  a  strike  and  Interfered 
most  inexctisably  with  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  even  threatening  it  with  a  shra-tage  of 
fuel  In  midwinter.  Furthermore,  after 
creating  much  havoc,  the  strike  was  called 
off  and  the  differences  between  the  union 
and  the  employees  were  settted  in  conference. 
More  recently  a  strike  of  the  ctty^  truck- 
men— a  larger  group,  of  comae,  but  still  a 
^j-iwitig  number  compared  with  the  dty^ 
milllona— similarly  interfered  with  the  dtyl 
welfare,  even  shacrply  limiting  the  amount  of 
food  that  could  be  brought  to  the  markets. 

In  Pittsburgh,  too,  a  strike  of  3.300  em- 
pk>yeee  of  the  dtys  powerfdants  crippled 
that  oooununtty  and  interfered  with  the  ac- 
tivitiea  off  IJKOfiOa  peopto  for  37  days.  The 
mayor  tried  to  end  the  walkout,  but  waa 
lieUilem  A  local  court  toaoed  an  injunction, 
and  whan  the  union's  presldsnt  snapped  hto 
Angara  at  it,  aentenced  him  to  a  year  in 
prtoon  for  contempt.  But  within  34  hoars, 
and  in  an  astonishing  dls|day  off  waaknaaa 
forced  upon  the  court  by  the  Inadequacy  off 
our  preeent  lawa.  tha  Injunction  wsa  with- 
drawn and  tba  unUm  presldant  vn 
For  the  better  part  off  a  month  homea. 
pltato.  and  buatnea  astabUahmanta  were  lit 
by  candlea  and  lanterns.  Ttanaportation 
was  cut  to  a  »»i«*nmMtn  Bghty  thousand 
people  were  thrown  out  of  wock.  The  cost 
to  tfM  cocomunlty  can  never  be  determined, 
and  the  union,  which  waa  Itaelf  internally 
divided,  ultimately  acc^Med  arbitration 
which  the  power  company  had  offered  before 
the  strike  was  called. 

Any  ssarch  off  tbe  reccrda  will  show  tba 
frequency  of  such  occurrencea.  and  it  to  time, 
as  many  folk  now  realise,  for  us  to  adopt 
whatever  leglalatlon  to  required  in  order  that 
the  paramount  interests  off  the  public  may 
be  protected.  It  to  time.  too.  to  protect  both 
lalxir  and  management  against  their  own 

My  own  bdlef  to  that  the  most  eertatai  way 
off  aasurlng  Justice  to  labor,  management,  and 
the  public  and  the  rli^its  <tf  no  one  of  thoae 
ahould  ba  overlooked  to  to  make  certain 
tbat  such  dtoputae  aa  arlae  be  eatUed  peace- 
ably in  coiuts  off  law  rather  than  by  recourse 
to  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Xt  waa  originally  my  bettef  that  the  Federal 
courts  that  are  already  In  eslatence  were  ade- 
quate to  the  task,  and  I  atm  believe  in  their 
aMlity  to  dlspenee  even-handed  Juatlce  were 
such  easse  to  ba  brought  before  theoa.  Tha 
[siiesiire  under  which  these  courts  <^M>ata. 
however,  andthe  number  off  caaea  that  tbay 
-most  hear,  not  Intreqaantty  reault  in  delaya. 
ttMNby  aometimas  Intertertng  with  Justioa 


itaelf.  On  thto  aeeoaat  X  am  Inclined  to 
think  that  Congreee  wotdd  be  wiser  were  it 
to  auttaorlse  an  entirely  distinct  Federal 
Labor  Court  wltb  power  to  evoke,  bear,  and 
determine  aU  labor  dimmtas  having  to  do 
with  Interstate  commerce. 

There  are  senia.  I  realise,  who  object  to 
any  such  idea  becauae  they  say  it  would  in- 
terfere with  laberls  right  to  atrlfce.  Butthwe 
to  maeh  ehaltaw  fhlnlrti^  about  thto  matter. 
Mo  one  can  contend  that  a  strike,  in  iteeU. 
to  a  deetrable  thing.  It  may  be  Justifiable. 
Just  ss  war  may  be.  but  even  that  to  true 
only  wben  the  proper  ends  it  hopes  to  attain 
cannot  be  readied  by  lees  objectionable 
meana.  Furthermore,  labor,  at  preeent.  to 
itaelf  the  sole  Judge  m»  to  whataer  it  has 
suflldant  cauae  to  call  a  strike.  But  it  must 
be  obvioiu  that  no  one  should  have  the  sole 
right  to  Judge  hto  actions  if  they  mi^  result 
in  injury  to  others. 

Thus  there  to  far  more  to  thto  so-called 
right  to  atrike  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. And  it  ahould  be  made  dear  that  the 
proposal  X  make  would  not  eliminate  the 
would  elaai^  be  no  iwsaon  to 
call  a  strike,  for  the  labor  court  would  ever 
be  ready  to  hear  and  impartially  to  decide 
any  reaeonshle  complaint.  And  because 
such  complainta  aa  were  decided  would  be 
dtcidwl  purely  on  their  merits,  and  not  be- 
cause one  side  or  the  otbar  was  economically 
the  mora  powerful.  Justice — to  everyone  in- 
Tdved — would  be  much  more  likely  to  pre- 
valL  And  these  decisions  would  not  be 
mere  invitations  to  further  struggle,  for  they 
would  have  aU  the  force  of  tow,  and  would 
be  enforceable  as  such. 

Bare  and  there,  ao  extreme  has  prejudice 
became,  one  aees  clear  signs  that  officers  and 
mTP*****^  off  «artaln  unions  actually  dtotrust 
the  Judgee  and  the  courta  of  our  land.  Re- 
cently a  letter  to  the  Mew  York  Times  from 
an  attorney  representing  a  number  off  xmlons 
made  the  statement  that  "Judgea  have  lost 
caste  with  labor."  And.  citing  the  Pittsburgh 
strUce  aa  "a  classic  recent  example."  he  went 
on  to  say  that  "the  use  off  the  injunction 
and  contempt  proceedings  to  break  strikes 
has  hardly  endeared  Judgea  to  labor." 

Thto  person,  of  comrse,  and  thoae  few  Who 
hold  a  similar  point  off  view,  fall  to  realize 
that  it  to  not  the  Judges  or  the  courts  that 
labor  need  fear.  The  decisions  of  Judges  are 
subject  to  revtew.  and  whatever  oror  to 
established  the  higher  courts  have  no  heei- 
tatlon  La  reversing  the  oplnlona  of  the  low- 
er. Danger,  ooneequently.  doee  not  lie  here. 
It  lieat  instead,  in  public  opinion  which,  if 
the  interests  off  the  public  and  the  MaUon 
continue  to  be  flouted,  will  most  certainly 
rlaa  in  rl^teous  wrath  and  demand  labor 
legislation  that  win  restrain  and  punish 
labor  genotOly.  and  not  merely  labor's  ex- 
treme minaritiea.  And  If  that  to  permitted 
to  b^ipen.  labor  may  be  eertously  set  back, 
not  merely  by  tha  has  off  sanesdvs  prlvUeges 
to  which  it  has  no  real  right,  but  also  by  the 
loes  off  Important  and  legitimate  righto  that 
It  haa  taken  years  to  attain. 

Many  nr******  and  u"*«"»  members  are  en- 
tirely eonadouB  off  thto.  "Why  should  not 
labor  ouuli»»eiBles  be  submitted  to  a  tribu- 
nal off  aiQMrt  Judgea.  a  labor  court  patterned 
after  our  United  Statee  Supreme  Court?** 
asks  the  May  nvonber  off  the  White  Collar 
Uniontst  of  Pittsburgh.  *^«  submit  to  the 
court  matters  affecting  our  property,  our  lib- 
erty, and  oar  Uvea.  Why  should  industrial 
dtoputea  be  the  eolitary  exception  to  thto 
rational  method  soctot^  has  wodced  out  at 
the  cost  off  blood  and  tears  for  the  settlement 
off  dlfferenoesT"  and  the  mtemational  Team- 
ster, the  ofllcial  nuigsaine  off  the  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  recently  made  the  state- 
ment "strikes  have  become  a  national  men- 
ace. •  •  *  They  must  be  curtaOed  or  the 
Nation  wlU  aink  Into  chaos  and  organised 
labor  wiU  petlah." 

Much  care  ahould  be  taken  in  the  prep- 
aration of  tba  legislation  that  would  be  re- 
qulrad  bef  oce  such  a  court  as  X  propose  oould 
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b*  ••*  vp.  W*  rtMWM  BMW  taamad  by 
thttt  HclMteMntt  that  1>  kmtodlr  aod  poDl- 
ttv«lj  ■iH>iiu  la  ih;iC  to  crMt*  mora  ptob- 
IMM  ttaMi  It  corraett.  And  tf  wa  ara  raallr 
to  adva  tha  pfOMnoa  tbat  f  aoa  na  la  tba 
neM  <tf  labor  ralatkma,  «•  moat  approacb  tba 
•ubjaet  vtth  a  daHra  to  vadofskaiMl  and  a 
detarmlnatloB  to  aarra  tba  baat  and  groataat 
Intcnat  of  wa  land. 

Oaa  anyoao  aeitoMrty  aagsaat  that  tha 
Intnaata  of  aay  mlaorlty  group  ahould  ba 
gktmi  mot*  paotaettoa  than  tba  tntoraata  ct 
tba  puUte  and  tba  Matlonf  Or  can  any 
tbougtatful  panoB  prwfar  tba  taratlonal 
matboda  at  atrtkaa  and  loekouta  to  tba 
tbougbtfnl  and  Impartial  matboda  of  our 
courta  of  Iswt 

Labor  laglaUtlan  of  aoma  Uad  la  eirtala 
to  ba  placad  on  tba  atatota  booka  anwtatlma 
In  tba  raaaonaMy  naar  futora.  And  la  wbat 
way  can  labor  batter  furtbar  Ita  own  Intar* 
aata.  cr  mora  greatly  Improva  ita  atandtng  in 
tba  ayaa  of  tba  Amertean  pablle.  tban  by 
agreeing  to  make  itatff  anawerabla  for  ita 
acttooa  bef ore  impartial  eoorta  of  laar,  aa  all 
otbar  Amcrleaa  ladtTldiMla  and  grovpa  al- 
ready dot 

The  American  Legion  In  its  1946  oon- 
▼ention  paaaed  tbis  reaolution: 

Be  it  TtwoUvtA,  Tbat  tba  American  Lagkm 
petition  Oongraaa  to  enact  laglalatlon  to  ra- 
qulre  eattlement  of  labor  dlaputaa  wban  arbi- 
tration haa  failed,  and  to  raatora  to  tba 
American  people  the  kind  of  Ooremmant 
our  comradea  died  to  prcaarre;  and  ba  it 
furtber. 

iteaoloed.  That  aueh  laglalatlon  flrat  ra- 
qulra  unlooa  and  management  to  arbttrata 
tbalr  dlSarancea  and.  aacond,  require  unkma 
to  operate  under  cbartera  requiring  publle 
atatamenta  of  all  inooma.  aalarlaa.  and  as- 
penditurea;  and  be  It  furtber 

Resolved,  Tbat  unlona  and  management 
ba  raqtilred  by  law  to  ba  held  fully  reqxm- 
•ibla.  legally  and  flnanciany.  for  all  oontracta 
to  which  they  are  partlea.  (Beeolutlon 
adopted  at  San  Frandaco  national  conven- 
tion o(  tha  Amwrlcan  legion,  October  < 
1HS-) 
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HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  Moani  r*aoi.TifA 

IN  TBK  HOUSX  OF  BSPBBQBITATZVn 

Mondttv,  Angust  3. 1953 

Ur.  JONAS  ^  North  Carolina.  ICr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoas,  I 
Include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  9  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  JoumaL  This  article  contains 
some  illuminating  Information  about  the 
manifold  actiyities  of  the  Federal  Ooy- 
emment  and  describes  some  of  the  efforts 
of  the  new  Administrator  of  06A  to  slash 
costs.  The  article  is  of  general  Interest 
and  should  be  widely  read: 

UMCLB'B   HODBB    BXtXB— PSBBBAL    HOTTI 


XMO  Abknct  Maps  a  Dixvs  TO  Suksa  Boms 
Ckaaia    Kac-Tkxmji  CBisr  llAjratnu.  OBA 
Hbad.  Obaws  a  Bbao  OH  Hia  Hooa  Iwnr- 
Toana— 4fBw  BxTuta  roa  SumiiBs? 
(By  John  B.  Oitaaon) 

WAsanroTOM.— Aaplrin  tableta.  blowtorebea. 
napkl^  gunny  aacka.  eggbeatera.  tnkatanda. 
monkey  wrencbea,  wheelbarrowa.  aoout 
knlvea.  automoMlee.  tractor  traUara.  apple 
butter,  and  trlcblorophenoxyacetlc  add. 
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and  abnoat  300.000  otbar  Itema 
Oorammant  agenelea  abell  out 
a  year.    Tlkey  are  among 
tli  boueairaepli^  agpanaea  for  run- 
floek  of  Gk>Ternm«nt  buraaoa  and 
an  alBMat  endleaa  llat  of  aetivitlea 
from  caring  for  Indiana  in 
Oa  w«»«**«"*"g  national  parka  and 
arack  of  the  weather. 


Tliaee 
of  total 
running 


houeebold  ooata  are  only  a  fraction 
PMaral  outlaya  each  year,  currently 
at  the  rate  of  gTO  billion  annually, 
dwarfed  by  maaaive  military  out- 
irma  or  the  billiona  involTed  an- 
all  klnda  of  Federal  conatruction. 
beneflta.   or  farm  price  aupporta. 
( conomy-jninded  Baenbower  admin- 
la  nonethaleaa  determined  to  chop 
can  at  admlnlatratlTe  and  other 
expenaae.    So  a  government- 
dri^  la  getting  under  way  to  do  Juat 
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pfobable  reaulta:   Leaa  buaineaa  for 
tba  S0.000  flrma  tbat  aupply  tha 
bureaucradea    with   houeebold   or 
itema:  aome  aavinga  to  tax- 
I  Jthough  omr.tala  arent  aatlmatlng 
much  can  be  lopped  from  the  ga 
totaL 
proapect  are  new  rules  for  busl- 
in  their  dealings  with  Unde  Sam's 
One  of  theee  would  spread  out 
on  OoTemment  contracta  ao  that 
would  be  made  at  regular  inter- 
the  year,  instead  of  in  big  batchea 
beary  storage  charges  for  the  Got- 
Too,  speclflcations  for  some  things 
buys  are  being  rewritten  in  atm- 
ao  that  more  companlea.  particu- 
ones.  will  be  able  to  qualify, 
on  OoTemment  contracta  will 
to  submit  uniform  terms  on  dia- 
speedy  payments. 
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this  overhaul  of  Mdaral  buy- 
<^Be-tlme  Chicago  teartlle  and  drapery 
Xdmund   F.    Manaure.    who 
the  General  Sarvloea  Admlnlatra- 
pnrrhasing  agent  for  the  Got- 
OBA  operating  only  in  the  United 
the  balk  of  the  buying  of  com- 
itema  for  dvUian  agendea.    Bxoep- 
apedal  typea  of  suppliea  that 
agendea  buy  on  their  own.  like 
equipment  needed  by  the  Publio 
^rvioe.  but  not  carried  in  stock  by 
laboratory  equipooent  needed  for 
of  Agriculture  reaearch  actlvi- 


biiylng 


agency   alao   bandlea 

purcbaaea   for   the   Air   Force 

United  Statea.     But  the  Army 

do  their  own  domeetic  purcbaaing 

lame  Itema.  and  all  three  serrioee. 

with   the   State  Department   and 

agendee.  do  their  own  buying 


houaekeeping  needa. 
tennlned 
Ooremmint 
taliBn 


OBA  purcbaaea  total  about  $600 

quarter  of  aU  Fadaral  buying  for 

AndHr.  ICanaure  la  de- 

to  widen  OBA'a  role  aa  tba  oOcial 

procurement  agency.    Bels  al- 

the  matter  tip  at  a  meotlnf  of 

with  Freaident  BUenbower.  urg- 

agency  chlefa  to  patronlae  hla 

frequently.     BaM  like  to  out 

number  of  apedal  tteme  aoqitired 

independ^tly  by  PBderal  agendee. 

tntiCAaxBi  ooan  Bous  ooT 
dlofcerlng  to  take  over  tha  home- 
for  the  Nary  and  the  ICarlae 
la  opeeted  to  aasuae  part  of  thla 

thla  year.   Tht  Army  ' 

a  holding  out  *g-«nt  ] 

The  QH  f  ean  that  if  it  leU  GSA 
Armyli  hwisebrcild  neada.  it  would 
part  of  its  Jobw    Hie  Army  Ord- 
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that  aarrloa. 


Srea  wftbout  thla  new  trade  OBA  atUl 
doea  a  liraly  buslneaa.  Oonaider  theee  aale# 
figuree  repceaenting  items  it  acquired  last 
year  and  turned  over  to  ita  bureaucratio 
dlMits:  Paper  for  writing  on.  or  for  pam- 
phlata  or  booka  ooat  mora  than  $0  million: 
oOoa  furniture.  Including  sa.000  filing  cab- 
ineta.  came  to  nearly  $30  million;  brooma, 
mops,  brushea.  and  allied  parapbarnaUa  ooat 
more  tban  gU  million;  paint  ooat  $9.5  mil- 
lion, and  toilet  arttelee  like  paper  towels  aiMt 
tootbpowder  amounted  to  over  02.0  million. 
The  buying  dearingbouae  alao  purchased 
a.06A  autonwAllea  and  ia.M0  tnieka.  trailertb 
and  other  klnda  of  automotive  equipment. 

OOirtBACTB  AMB  CATAUMa 

GSA  men  aay  they  handle  moat  of  thetr 
300.000  different  itema  through  acbeduM 
contracts.  Under  this  arrangement  agendea 
can  buy  thlnga  nke  automoMlee,  typewriters, 
and  electrical  appliances  by  drawing  ob 
open -end  contracts  negotiated  by  OBA  with 
the  individual  manufaeturera.  llie  bureaua 
can  buy  about  11,000  itema,  ranging  from 
nuta  and  bolta  to  garbage  eana  and  kitchen 
uteoalls,  through  a  storea-etock  catalog  pub- 
lished regularly  by  GSA. 

Last  yearOSA  handled  1140  million  worth 
of  these  catalog  goods  through  IS  storage  de- 
pots across  the  country.  If  suooeesful  in  bis 
efforts  to  assume  more  of  the  Gownakeat 
proctirement  chore,  Mr.  lfansare%  men  es- 
pect  the  dollar  value  of  such  sales  to  rise  to 
$336  million  in  the  flacal  year  starting  July 
1.  1954. 

GetUng  a  bigger  hand  in  Federal  buying 
is  only  one  of  a  number  of  steps  planned  by 
GSA  Boas  Itfansure  in  the  interest  of  re- 
vamping Government  bouaakeei^ng  prae- 
tlces  and  saving  taxpayers'  money.  He's  alao 
conducting  a  Govemmentwlde  campaign  to 
cut  down  noneesentlal  buying  and  in  thi^ 
endeavor  he's  getting  strong  »«*«'^'«g  frota 
Budget  Director  Joeeph  Dodge. 

A  sample  of  ICr.  Dodge's  approach  eaaie 
recently  when  he  ordered  CNivemment  agen- 
dea to  eachew  the  time-honored  maneuver  of 
buying  exceeslve  quantities  of  suppUas  as  tbo 
fiscal  year  ended,  to  uaa  up  unapent  appro- 
priations. 


A  mnrr  sat 

Juat  how  sucoaetf  ul  thla  dampdowa  waa  Is 
dlOcult  to  meaaure  in  twma  of  doUava  aat 
cents,  but  Government  buyera  claim  tba 
Tteaaurys  $8.4  blUlon  deficit  for  ftaeal  19M 
would  have  edged  a  bit  higher  had  it  not  bees 
for  their  efforta  to  reatraln  laat-minute  pur- 


Mr.  Mansiire  and  his  men  have  a  numbw 
of  Ideas  on  helping  shave  Uncle  Sam'a  abop- 
plng  bills  for  ho'iaebold  gooda. 

A  blgh-prlorlty  plan  is  to  atart  dratning 
off  excess  Inventories  in  bulging  OBA  ware- 
houses. This,  in  turn,  will  mean  alow- 
down  of  bujrlng  of  gooda  in  plentiful  aupply 
untu  warehouae  stocks  have  reached  a  level 
Mr.  Mansure  consldera  in  balance.  A  prIaM 
target  in  tills  plan  to  shrink  Inrantoilse  is 
olBoe  fiu-nlture. 

Some  otuM'  likely  eandldatea  Include  aueh 
pUed-high  Itenu  as  bolts,  nuu.  and  rtveU; 
as  of  March.  GSA  bad  enough  of  theee  Itemi 
on  hand  to  laat  47  montha  at  the  rate  the 
Government  baa  been  uaing  them.  Oa  the 
same  baaia.  warahbuaaa  early  t>it^  j^ig  bitlA 
nearly  ai  montha'  aupply  of  plpefitttnga. 
And  there  waa  a  30  montha*  mtpplj  of  stand- 
ard forms,  such  aa  apedal  eertlficatee  of 
depoatt  for  checking  acoounta.  in  sextupU- 
cate.  printed  on  cherry,  green,  white,  and 
yeDow  pap«.  In  March.  aU  inventorlea 
totaled  $37  million,  an  average  of  64  OMDtbs* 
supply  for  aU  Items. 

Because  stored  goods  run  up  Mg  wardioua- 
log  costs,  Mr.  Mansure  wanU  to  whittle  down 
inventories  and  speed  up  turnover.  Boeldtie 
^w— «1<ng  out  deUvery  schedules  so  consign- 
manta  dont  have  to  ait  in  storage  for  long 
periods  he  haa  thla  plan:  Diverting  more 
ahip.:Mnta  from  numufacturers  directly  to 


'H 


Oongraaa,  of  ooorae,  la  glvlag  the  Ohlcago- 
an  a  helping  band  every  time  it  votee  aa 
appropriation  cut  that  foreea  ageadee  to  cut 
back  personnel.  With  leaa  workera.  thara'a 
Inevitably  lees  BMney  spent  on  typewriten, 
pencOa.  paper  ellpa,  and  the  like.  Hie  Health. 
■AnaaMoa.  and  Welfare  Oepaitataatt^ 
budget-makars  figure  it  eoata  about  $30  a 
year  on  the  average  to  supply  one  employee 
with  such  ottoe  easantlala. 


Lif  s  Keep  0«  Water 


ESTXNBION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 


m  THB.HOOaS  or  BWHBUWrAITVBS 
Monday,  Augutt  3, 1953 


[ONAL  RECORD  — APFENraOt 


Asm. 


OovemaieBt  uairs  thos  atoidlng  any  ware- 
bCTir'"!  chargea  at  alL  Ha  aays  big  aier- 
cantlle  duUna  elalm  the  ahintlof  ooat  on  a 
consignment  of  gooda  riaae  7  peromt  when 
it  baa  to  be  wvahoaaad.  beeaoae  of  handUny 
coeta,  daataga.  and  plUerage.  Be  Iguraa  the 
United  Btatee  can  aiake  eomparable  cavlnga. 
Anntitmr  of  Mr.  MaasureH  aiaas  Is  to  get 
man  small  fima  lato  buairaas  wtth  the  Oov- 
emment.  He'd  do  thla  by  almpllf  yiag  aped- 
fleatkHta  for  Goremmant  aaeda  ao  that  aiore 
firms  would  be  eligible  to  bid.  *Tf  we  make 
designs  lees  complicated  and  give  out  aawiler 
orders,  more  small  btMlnaaaaa  will  be  able  to 


of  ■.  I*, 

Manaure  Oo.,  a  tastUa  aad  drapery  fira.  to 
take  the  OBA  poet.  Ho  thinka  odd  quiika 
in  aovemment  bidding  miaciflcatlona  often 
eliminate  llraia  who  otherwlae  eould  do  a 
satisfactory  Job— aad  at  a  saTlng  to  the 
OovemaMat. 


GSA  Is  alao  going  to  require  nuire  tml- 
form  terms  on  dlaoounts  for  prompt  pey- 
msnt.  Ourreatly.  blddara  can  name  what 
look  like  attractive  dlaoounta  for  payment 
within  ao  dayi;  and  thua  win  the  boslnaaa. 
But  Vt»  ponderous  govenuamtal  machinery 
makee  it  Impossible  to  prooees  a  payment 
vooebar  that  fast. 

Mr.  Mansure  wants  to  aolye  thla  proMeih 
by  requiring  standard  dlaoount  offerings  by 
competitive  bidders,  nieee  terms  would 
Ukely  be  a  a  psreeat  dlaoount  for  payment 
on  or  baCon  tbs  10th  day  of  the  month  ttA- 
lowlag  the  pmrtiaae;  beeaoae  a  aew  aionth. 
for  the  purpoee  of  thla  arraagement.  la  aald 
to  bagia  on  the  asth.  the  Oovemment  would 
have  aa  much  as  46  days  to  pay  bllia  for  itema 
bought  oa  the  30th  of  a  glvea  month. 

^rtnttt^  reCorm  la  the  wocka:  Aa  ar- 
raagement that  spedaliaad  ttema  be  bou^t 
at  only  1  of  the  OBA'a  13  depota.  Thla 
woald  enable  hwlneaaman  to  deal  with  juat 
one  OBA  buyer.  Instead  of  aeieaal  around  the 
country.  "We  want  to  try  to  buy  eertala 
ttema  la  Boston  only,  others  in  Chicago, 
and  othera  in  Los  Angeiss,"  says  Mr.  Maa- 


Mr.  BODQB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  preriously  frantod.  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao  an  artlelo 
written  by  Mr.  Vardis  Vlaher,  of  Hacer- 
man.  Idaho^  ^pd  published  in  the  Good- 
ing (Idaho)  Leader,  which  vlTidly  points 
up  the  apprehensiMiB  of  the  people  of 
Idaho  on  the  subject  of  Hells  Canyon 
Dam. 

The  article  follows: 


Vabdis  FntHfli  Bats 
Some  thne  back  a  friead  in  MastaeHosetto 
wrote  me  that  la  bar  area  they  were  dying 
tor  want  of  rata,  that  bar  gSrdeta  had  burned 


andrtu'Wbs 

and  oondaded:  "X  hope  yoata  having  piaaty 
of  rain  out  there  or  haa  tha  drooght  hit 
you  too?*  I  looked  out  the  wladow  at  eaoogli 
water  pourlag  dowa  a  part  of 
Oaayoa  wall  to  trrlgata  a  good  haak  at 
sachuaetta.  Bprlnklais  aad  ditches 
Bnodtng  ganltti.  paatore,  aad 
Ing  up  la  Idaho. 

How  curious  it  was.  Thla  friend,  aa  edu- 
cated and  brilliant  woman  sorely  had 
heard  the  word  Irrigation;  bnt  juat  aa  surely 
It  had  little  meaning  for  her.  Tb  match 
her  Ignorance  I  might  have  wxlttea  to  saae- 
cna  ia  PorUaad:  "It  la  gBtttj^^  awfaUy  dry 


wffllad;     to  BV 


X  hope  you  are  Irrigating  your  garden  and 
treea."  Irrigating  in  PortlMidf  What  a 
startled  person  that  would  have  been. 

We  have  an  read  about  the  worst  drought 
diaaater  In  American  biatory.  We  have  eeea 
in  a  number  of  magaalnaa  pleturea  of  dread- 
ful davaatatioa.  Millions  of  square  aiOea 
acroaa  a  great  pert  of  Tasaa  and  adjaoeat 
Btatae  have  been  laid  In  appalling  waate. 
Countlaas  farmers  who  wwe  proqmoua  juat 
recently  have  only  rulna  and  ticeolatlon  to 
look  at. 

Once  fertile  fields  are  only  aaad  duaaa. 
Houaea  are  banked  to  the  windows  or  la 
aome  t"vtft"«^*t  biirled.  Llveateck  has  died 
of  thirst  or  been  eold  at  any  prlee.  BiUiooa 
of  tons  of  top  soil  have  been  blown  away 
or  piled  up  In  deaert  waate  mile  upon  aiile. 
Floods  we  have  aeen  pleturea  of  too,  and 
ahuddered  at  the  aufferhig.  but  we  have  eeen 
no  such  destruction  In  flood  areas  am  faun- 
dreda  of  thouaanda  of  f  amlUaa  are  atUl  look- 
tag  at  m  eeveral  Btatee. 

Aa  Tdahoan  who  llvee  now  la  Tnaa  was 
up  the  other  day  to  vlait  rdatlvea.  I  heard 
him  talk.  Water  for  aome  of  the  Boutfaweat 
Btatee  la  a  problem  that  seama  to  have  no 
eolutkm.  Where  thoe  were  a  few  walla,  he 
aaya.  there  are  now  hundreda  cr  thouaanda; 
where  they  had  to  go  50  feet  for  water  they 
aow  have  to  go  100  or  800.  For  the  whole 
water  table  haa  beea  steadily  alaktag  and 
the  problem  only  beecmea 
wells  are  aunk  and  pumped.  Watarl 
Mnaas  aad  hla  people,  wandering  In  the  awful 
Arabian  dsesrt.  Wftterl  eay  more  aad  BBora 
Americana  aad  tha  water  la  not  to  ba  had. 

I  look  out  again  at  the  foaming  ceecadas 
oppodte  where  I  alt.  There  la  a  letter  from 
New  England  and  thla  dreadful  drought  at 
the  peat  montlM.  We  ia  Idaho  dont  have 
Mg  industrial  oentera.  Oar  hlghweys  ere 
among  the  pooreat.  We  are  among  the 
poorest  Statea.   But  we  do  have  water. 

In  aouthem  Idaho  we  do  not  have  the 
luah  powth  of  arees  wtth  abuadaat  rain- 
fall. But  we  do  not  have  cydonea  or  flooda 
either.  We  do  not  have  the  auoeulent  leaf- 
growth  and  paatura-depth  of  many  areas. 
We  have  a  lot  of  land  that  other  people  call 
iHaart  We  are  not  first  or  most  fortunate 
In  anything — except  water. 

Tor  the  alaa  of  our  State  we  have  more 
usable  water  than  any  other.  Up  north  they 
usually  get  ^"^^g**  ralaf  all  aad  they  do  aot 
worry.  In  the  aouthem  part  we  have  the 
great  Snake  and  ita  thouaanda  of  trlbu- 
tarlea.  many  of  them  rivers  In  their  owa 
right.  Without  it,  eoothera  Idaho  would 
be  aU  deesrt.  With  tt  wa  dont  have  to 
worry  about  wat«r. 

And  we  ahaU  not  have  to  worry  aa  kmg  as 
we  protect  our  rights.  But  we  take  a  lot  for 
granted,  we  who.  save  on  range  peature  and 
dry  farms,  dont  care  If  tt  never  ralna  at 
all.  We  like  our  dry  healthful  dimate.  We 
dont  like  the  fog  aad  suffocating  humldtty 
of  the  rain  belts.  Tbo  amdi  rain  la  aay 
inaanii  depseaaea  sad  woolea  us,  for  the 
almpie  ire  eon  that  we  doat  need  it. 

Livestock  men  like  It  for  their  range.  Dry 
farmers  like  tt  for  their  wheat.  But  most 
farmers  In  aouthem  Idaho  dont  give  a  hoot 
tf  tt  never  ralna.  Thla  fact.  If  known  to 
Americana  In  wetter  pteeaa.  wdoSd  ba  aa- 
tAni»>**"g.  alBkost  Inoedlhls.  as  tt  would  be 


But 
to  our  laaarioirs,  literals,  canals, 
ditcher  and  haadgatas  ws  take  too  much  for 
granted. 

Watar  from  the  at  reams  aad  aot  from  the 
a^  la  the  very  heart  cf  aouthem  Xdabo^  life. 
Thie  eolUBm  haa  had  aothlng  to  aay  about 
the  bitter  Bella  Oaayoa  eoatiuveiaf  and  haa 
nothing  to  aay  now  except  that  we  muat  be 
j«>i»iwaH  nm  tbmt  the  bureaucrata  dont  get 
o«w  water  away  from  aa.  wa  amat  ka^  aU 
that  we  need  for  our  owa  pradnctlve  aaea. 
If  we  have  aa  aacass,  very  wen.  bat  let  ue 
be_eure  that  they  get  oaly  the  aaoeea. 

^te    ^^^^d     t^    -'ftteA   "^^^kft    ^^^A   'Afti^^    ^tel^^HB    ^^^K 

out.  niey  are  like  the  tnooaie  tax.  whidi 
they  pcaasieed  ua  would  never  be  more  thaa 
S  percent.  Whea  they  get  a  UttU  they  take 
a  lltUe  Biore.  aad  etUl  aiore,  with  one  pretext 
and  another.  They  would  do  that  wtth  oa. 
They  would  begin  to  talk  about  aubmargtaal 
lands  and  after  a  while  an  our  laada  would 
be  aubmaiginaL  Ttntf  would  talk  abont  the 
Hatlonla  ovarproduetloa  of  the  klad  of  food 
we  produce.  They  would  talk  about 
Xdabo's  f armlaada  to  range  graaeee  < 
verting  them  lato  gaais  refugee  cr  bombing 


It's  ImpoaslMe  to  aattdpato  what  argu- 
Bienta  they  would  uaa,  once  they  got  a  part 
cf  our  water  aad  needed  more  aad  atin  more, 
for  an  expanding  industrtal  Northwest.  The 
camel  would  be  in  the  tent  finally  aad  we 
would  be  out.  The  thing  to  do  ia  to  atop 
them  dead  at  the  atart. 

Water.    We  have  it.    Let's  keep  tt. 


XZXSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


Waterl  eald     Dl  TBK  SBIATB  OF  TBX  DNITKD  8TATIS 

Jronddf,  Augtut  3, 1953 


Ur.  BRUXasa  Mr.  president.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsent  to  Inoert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RacoRB  an  article  from 
Time  TwagMiTiw  of  July  IS.  1953.  con- 
eeming  Mr.  Andrew  Kramer  who  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stttuttoD  after  61  years  of  service.  The 
article  goes  oa  to  say  that  Mr.  Kramer 
served  the  United  States  Government 
kmger  than  any  emirtofee  In  history. 
Mr.  Kramer  is  the  father  of  Andy 
Krftfw*^  the  veteran  and  well-liked  man- 
ager of  the  stationery  room  in  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

OtD  Qurmcair 


Benjaailn  Barrlaon  mm  in  the  White 
Bouse:  in  Paris.  Rof.  Louis  Paateur  waa 
working  out  hlattieariaa  on  bacteria;  and  in 
WtMburg,  WUhelm  Konrad  BAntgen  was  on 
the  threahold  of  dteooverlng  the  X-ray.  with 
aoaredy  a  glimmering  of  the  wcmderful  and 
terrfMe  world  of  redioeettvtty  that  lay  be- 
yond. At  Waahlngtonls  Bmlthaanlaa  Insti- 
tution. Itaelf  only  46  years  old.  a  28-year-okl 
tnatruaaant  maker  named  Andrew  Kramw 
applied  for  a  Job.  Secretary  Bamud  P.  Lang- 
lay  hired  him  ba  trial  that  October  day  in 
Itta  to  equip  hia  aatrophyBical  obeervatory. 
Last  week,  the  ao-day  trial  having  atrung  out 
to  01  yeara,  Andrew  KTamer,  Oft.  realgned  hla 
post.  ^  had  aerved  the  United  Statea  Oov- 
eramaat  kmger  than  aay  employee  in  biatory. 

Andrew  Xnuner'a  first  inatrument  shop 
set  up  la  the  Bmlthaonlan'a  stable 


AnSB 
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ivbleh  iM  Shared  with  a  taoddemilat  aad  Dr. 
iMxtgley't  hone  and  haggf.  Then  he  aai  up 
hlfl  Motpower  lathe,  force.  aiiTU,  and  other 
prtmlttve  equipment;  there  he  made  metal 
parte  for  Ijacgley**  mueh-derlded  atarplana 
(whleh  almoat  but  not  quite  flew  btfore  the 
Wrtshta*):  and  there  he  built  line  tnetra- 
ments  aa  no  one  else  eoukL 

SKLlCATS  SKXLX, 

An  inatrument  ahop  in  thoee  days  had  no 
automatic  »»*«*»«"*  toola.  no  electronic  mesa- 
uring  derlces.  almoat  no  electricity.  Such 
lacks  did  not  bother  Kramer,  who  made 
many  of  hia  own  tools  with  hie  Xorge.  lathe, 
and  grindstone.  Slowly,  by  sheer  craftsman- 
ship, he  turned  out  delicate  devices  (bo- 
lometers, pyrhellometers.  etc.)  to  keep  track 
of  the  sun's  radiation,  and  be  made  them  so 
pcrfeeUy  that  they  are  stlU  In  use  all  over 
the  world. 

The  world  around  him  changed  with  dlaay- 
mg  qieed.  Sdenoe  grew  prodigiously,  and 
Its  Instruments— or-  lUoeoopes,  electronic 
computers,  cyclotrons — enlisted  superhuman 
precision  and  almost  supernatural  forcea. 
But  although  Kramer's  shop  moved  out  of 
the  stable  after  27  years.  It  changed  hardly 
at  all.  (The  SmlthsonUn  itself  never  budged 
from  Its  ftrst  location,  on  the  liall  In  Wash- 
ington.) Kramer's  old  lathe  and  grindstone 
still  hummed  their  gentle  songs,  and  his 
wodc  went  on.  Almost  no  one  came  to  visit 
him  e^nept  the  scientists  who  ordered  his 
Instruments.  "I  enjoyed  my  work."  says 
Kramer.  "It  was  very  quiet."  FOr  amuse- 
ment he  played  roque,  a  croquet-llke  game 
that  has  been  almost  forgotten.  When  he 
could  no  longer  find  roque  players,  he  learned 
tobowL 

wo  MBUiaOHS 

When  Kramer  was  65,  In  1934.  Government 
regvilatlons  required  him  to  retire,  but  the 
Smithsonian  would  not  hear  of  it.  No  one 
else  had  his  ancient  skills.  He  agreed  to  stay 
on  for  a  while  and  be  paid  out  of  the  &nlth- 
sonlan's  non-Oovemment  funda.  While 
ganuna  ra3rs  and  netitrons  Invaded  the  other 
Instruments  shops,  his  work  continued  as 
before.  Once  a  day  he  telephoned  his  wife 
(when  he  first  went  to  work  for  the  &nlth- 
aonlan,  the  telephone  was  still  a  novelty) . 

Last  week,  wm  Kramer  finally  retired,  the  old 
Smithaonlan  gave  him  an  old-fashioned  fare- 
well party  with  cakes  and  punch.  It  also 
gave  him  a  valued  preeent:  the  key  to  his 
workshop.  The  old  belts  and  ptiUeys  stlU 
whUper  overhead.  The  (dd  lathe  can  still 
turn  out  beautifully  finished  parts,  and  the 
old  forge  stands  ready  to  give  a  fine  temper 
to  steel.  Theee  tools  will  die  with  Kramer, 
so  the  SmUhsonlan  aays  he  outy  enjoy  their 
trtandflhlp  as  long  aa  ha  la  able. 
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Hut  U  AjMcrka 


EXTENSION  OF  RDCARKB 
or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 


ZN  THE  SBtAn  OP  THE  UMl'lVL)  STATV 

Monday.  August  i,  1953 

Mr.  FREAR  Mr.  President,  on  July 
31  tbe  dtstingiifaihad  ctaairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  0(xninit« 
tee.  Senator  CAnHAkx,  yielded  the  floor 
to  permit  a  discuasion  of  divergent  views 
by  two  of  our  able  Senators.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  this  debate.  I  recall  that  the 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  Caps- 
HAtT,  made  a  significant  observatiim 
that,  after  listening  to  the  debate,  he  was 
more  ccnivlnced  than  ever  that  our  ooun- 

awas  safe  when  two  Senators  can  ilae 


and  debate  so  freely  and  openly.  He 
furthtf  observed  that  it  was  an  evidence 
of  freMom. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  do  not  eval- 
uate I  roperly  the  freedom  we  enjoy  as 
citiaeni  of  this  great  country  of  ovs. 
A  lantl  where  we  may  speak  and  live 
our  thoughts  and  convictions,  yet.  how- 
ever d  versent  they  may  be,  we  can  work 
togetber  for  the  common  good  of  all 
our  PC  ople. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotis  ccm- 
sent  t>  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoR  >  an  article  entitled  "This  Is  Amer- 
ica." t  iken  from  the  July  17,  1953.  issue 
of  th<  Wilmington  Record,  a  weekly 
newspiper  printed  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
This  a  rticle  exemplifies,  in  part,  why  we 
should  be  proud  to  be  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (NJdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko, 
as  foUpws: 

.Taa  Is  Amzeica 

FHsldent  T^man  carries  his  own  suit- 
hls  auto,  pays  the  regular  toll  at 
Tunnel,  and  takes  bis  place  in  line, 
the  Nation's  head,  be  becomes  a 
cltiaen — without  special  favors  ex- 
respect  diie  to  any  man  once  Presl- 
the  United  SUtes. 

Is  America.    No  inherited  rank.    No 
prlvUeges  to  men  or  women  holding 
through  mere  accident  of  birth, 
and  no  aristocracy. 
S  grandchild  marries  a  barber's 
Bngland  King  Bdward  had  to  re- 
hia  throne   because   be  married   a 
woman  not  of  royal  blood, 
is  the  difference  between  a  democracy 
where  the  fiction  of  royalty  and 
pre\all8. 
were  remembered  In  the  will  of 
Kuta,   who  died   in  Wilmington   a 
ago.    CathoUc,  Protestant,  and 
organlaatk>na    were    left   funds    to 
Bfaarttable  works. 

is  AfflMlca.  Ko  state  religion.  Each 
Ood  as  hla  own  consdenoe  dictates, 
rfqiects  Ihe  faith  professtd  by  othoa. 
That  U  why  tbe  JewU.\  cltlaan.  liUton  Kutz. 
wttl  be 
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ISION  OP  REMARKS 

I.  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  csLiroaiaA 
IN  TU  ISOXJ8M  OP  RSPBXSEMTATTVXS 


M<mdav,  August  3, 1953 


Mr. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
I  of  the  first  session  of  the  83d  C(hi- 
am  happy  for  this  opportunity  to 
I  the  attrition  of  the  Members  of 
'■  the  record  of  the  Congress  and 
administration  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  related  matters. 

Repi  esenting,  as  I  do.  one  of  the  most 
prodiutlve  and  diversified  agricultural 
areas  n  the  United  States,  I  am  vitally 
intereeted  in  the  welfare  of  American 
fann  1  unilies  and  in  our  Nation's  farm 
progmn.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that 
having  such  an  interest,  I  have  had  the 
pleasu  e  and  honor  of  serving  as  chair- 
man 0  '  the  California  delegation  agrl- 
cultun  1  cmnmittee  and  serving,  also,  as 
»  menber  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
OD  Agilcultand  ApproQriations. 


This  session  marks  my  first  year  of 
service  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations.  It  has  been  a 
most  interesting  and  inf  ormatlYe  experi- 
ence. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  have  great  respect  for  their 
ability,  industry,  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests and  well-being  of  American 
agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1953,  and  ending  June 
30,  1954.  includes  direct  annual  appro- 
priations for  regular  activities  of  9718.- 
395,398 — $14,589,656  more  than  the 
$703,805,742  requested  in  the  revised 
budget— a  cut  of  only  118,914,602  from 
the  $737,210,000  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment last  year.  The  Truman  budget 
requested  $749,852,342  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954. 

As  pointed  out,  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  regular  activities  is  less  than 
the  funds  which  were  available  during 
the  last  year.  Actually,  a  substantial  In- 
crease would  be  Justified.  However,  In 
the  interest  of  the  overriding  necessity 
of  seelung  by  every  means  possible  to 
bring  the  overall  Federal  budget  into 
balance,  a  cut  in  expenditures  was  nee- 
ess&ry. 

As  far  as  my  own  opinion  ts  con- 
cerned, there  are  within  the  total  amount 
recommended  some  items  which  should 
have  been  increased  and  others  de- 
creased. However,  any  appropriation 
bill  will  contain  comprmnises.  Complet* 
accord  on  every  item  even  among  mem- 
bers of  the  seven-man  subcommittee  is 
a  practical  Impossibility,  let  alone  such 
accord  among  an  Members  of  Conrreo. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  constrained  to  point 
out  a  few  instances  where  my  thinking 
differs  from  that  as  reflected  in  the  UU 
as  finally  passed. 

AaaiCDTLTUBAL  OOWSBVATXOM  Tinaiiif 

The  bill  provides  an  advance  authori- 
zation for  the  1954  crop  year  of  $198 
million,  which  has  as  its  purposes  re- 
storing and  improving  soil  fertility,  re- 
ducing erosion  caused  by  wind  and  water, 
and  conserving  water  on  land.  This 
compares  with  an  authorization  of  $250 
million  for  the  1953  crop  year  and  $140 
million  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  its  revised  budget.  I 
personally  favor  the  Department's  re- 
quest of  $140  million.  That  amount  is 
also  recommended  by  the  Nati<mal 
Orange  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  reduction  would  be  af- 
fected by  confining  program  assistance 
to  the  more  lasting  or  permanent  typs 
conservation  practices,  for  example: 

First.  Enduring  —  permanent  type  — 
mechanical  and  vegetative  practices 
whose  benefits  will  continue  through  a 
period  of  several  years  when  they  are 

(a)  properly  applied  where  needed  to 
attain  the  conservation  objective  and 

(b)  adequately  mftin^^^inf^ 

Second.  Practices  needed  for  conser- 
vation purposes  but  which  would  not 
likely  be  initiated  in  an  area  by  farmers 
without  financial  assistance. 
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Third.  Praeiloes  whleh.  although  es- 
sential to  the  pubUe  welfare,  will  not 
return  sufBelent  short-term  eeonomio 
benefits  to  the  farmer  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary enoouragement  for  him  to  Install 
them. 

There  is  a  reasonable  association  be- 
tween the  more  lasting  conservation 
practices  and  those  for  which  fanners 
generaUy  need  assistance  most.  The 
more  permanent  type  practices  often  re- 
quire rather  heavy  outlays,  and  the 
benefits  from  them  are  realised  ovfr 
many  years  rather  than  In  a  short  time. 
The  more  often  repeated  prrcUces  by 
their  very  nature  are  likely  to  be  ones 
which  pay  off  through  Increased  produc- 
tion within  a  fairly  short  time. 


Seventy-seven  million  six  hundred  aAd 
sfk  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  dcdlars  has  been  vn>roprlated  for 
the  constituent  acendes  of  the  Agricul- 
tural RcsMTch  Administration.  This  Is 
$1,457,070  more  than  the  1053  appro- 
priation. Many  persons  and  organisa- 
tions, including  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  and  the  National 
Ghraage.  recommended  an  even  greater 
increase.  There  ls*no  question  but  what 
additional  funds  oould  be  well  and  prof- 
itably spent.  Research  Is  definitely  the 
kind  of  activity  which  the  Oovenmient 
can  do  far  better  than  the  farmer  can 
do  for  himself.  And  the  benefits  which 
result  are  shared  by  all— not  just  the 
farmers.  EradlcatSon  of  animal  diseases, 
mechanisation  of  farm  production,  in- 
creased utilisation  of  milk  nonfat  solids, 
improvement  of  quality  of  products  and 
savings  In  b^»w<H«g  and  transportation 
al  foods  mean  a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 

Of  the  modest  additional  amount  ap- 
propriated for  research  and  marketing 
this  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  last, 
it  is  Important  to  note  the  toXiamtog: 
$69,446  Is  earmarked  for  use  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry  to  increase  re- 
search designed  to  help  the  dairy  indus- 
try meet  surplus  batter  problems;  $146.- 
000  for  research  on  cotton;  $40,000  for 
a  market  news  service  for  the  tuikey 
industry;  $65,000  for  studies  on  food 
preservation. 

Evidence  presented  to  our  cimunittee 
demonstrates  clearly  that  lack  of  re- 
search on  cotton  has  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  large  maiketa  to  synthetic  fibers. 
In  view  of  existing  cotton  surpluses  and 
in  pending  acreage  controls,  all  possi- 
ble action  should  be  taken  to  enable  this 
commodity  to  mi»*"*^*"  iU  competitive 
position  in  the  markets.  The  increase 
of  $55,000  for  research  on  food  preser- 
vation will  enable  the  Bureau  to  speed 
up  ite  work  on  dehydrating  fruits  and 
vegetobles.  The  ultimate  savings  to  the 
consumer  in  handling,  transportation, 
and  refrigeration  of  foods  makes  this 
a  very  promising  line  of  research.  Re- 
markable vrogreaa  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  an  orange-Juice  powder, 
which,  with  water  added  and  chilled, 
makes  an  exceedingly  appetUng  drink. 
Foamur  Aaacux<TQB*i:.  snvica 


One  of  the  most  Important  changes 
to  take  place  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture since  Secretary  Benson  has  taken 
ofllce  has  been  the  creation  of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  which  Is 
charged  with  performing  the  duties  for- 


merly undertaken  by  the  OfBce  of  For- 
eign Agricultural' Relations.  It'ls  most 
earnestly  hoped  that  this  will  be  a  real 
change  and  not  a  mete  juggling  at 
squares  on  an  organization  chart. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  OfBce  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  could  be 
revitalized  and  reorganised  so  as  to  bet- 
ter serve  ite  original  and  primary  pur- 
pose, that  of  providing  Information  re- 
garding supplies  and  prices  of  agricul- 
tural producte  in  foreign  marketo  and 
smoothing  the  economic  and  diplomatic 
paths,  over  which  export  producte  move. 
It  is  particularly  important  that  this  be 
done  at  this  time  In  view  of  the  increas- 
ing difficulties  experienced  in  maintain- 
ing f cnreign  markete  for  American  farm 
producte. 

The  importance  of  agricultural  exports 
to  our  American  economy  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated. In  the  1951<-62  market- 
ing year,  over  $4  billion  worth  of  our 
agricultural  commodities  were  exported. 
These  exporte  were  b¥i  times  in  value 
and  double  in  volume  those  of  the  5  pre- 
war years.  1935-39. 

American  exporte  have  been  substan- 
tially faciliteted  by  economic  aid.  With 
shlf  te  in  the  nature  of  economic  aid.  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  main- 
tain foreign  markete  for  American  farm 
products.  United  Stotes  cotton,  tobacco, 
grains,  fruite.  lard,  soybeans,  dairy,  and 
other  i^rodaciM  have  to  compete  for 
scarce  dollars  with  the  requiremente  of 
our  f ordlgn  customers  for  industrial  and 
military  Items.  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lem of  competing  for  available  d<d]ar  ex- 
change, there  is  the  protdem  of  restored 
and  increased  agricultural  production 
atooad.  Thus.  American  agriculture 
must  compete  for  smiles,  ss  well  as  dol- 
lars. 

During  the  1952-53  marketing  year, 
the  latest  estimate  on  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural exporte  is  $2.9  billion,  only  a 
smaill  percentage  of  which  is  being  paid 
for  by  our  military  and  MSA  programs. 
That  marks  a  sharp  decline  over  1951-62. 
It  aocounto  in  large  measure  for  the 
mounting  agricultural  surpluses  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  under 
the  reorganization,  emphasis  will  be  re- 
oriented toward  developing  offshore 
markete  for  our  agricultural  production. 
Including  the  sending  abroad  of  highly 
competent  agricultural  commodity  spe- 
ciallste  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  production  and  trade  problems 
involving  these  commodities  in  the 
United  States  and  who  are  capable  of 
analyzing  the  complex  foreign  market 
situations  for  the  guiduice  of  the  United 
Stotes  Departeaent  of  Agriculture  and 
the  producers  and  exportav  of  these 
commodities. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  a  new 
branch  is  being  set  up.  called  Foreign 
Trade  Development,  and  within  this 
branch,  a  division  called  Foreign  Mark- 
eting Services,  which  will  Include  the 
foreign  commodity  marketing  spedalists. 
m  this  connection,  it  is  amaslng  to  note 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Dqwrtment 
has  only  S  fun-time  and  5  part-time  such 
specialists.  This  Is  particularly  Ironic 
at  a  time  i^en.  faced  as  we  are  with 
agricultural  surpluses  at  home  and  a 
falling  off  of  exporte.  our  Government 


has  on  tbe  payroll  literally  btmdreds  of 
agricultural  experte  who  are  roaming 
about  the  idobe  showing  others  how  to 
Increase  their  own  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Granted  that  there  be  merit  in 
this  foreign  assistance  program,  still 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  balance. 

It  Is  also  understood  that  under  the 
reorganization,  the  new  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  will  participate  more  ac- 
tively than  Ite  predecessor  in  negotia- 
tions in  connection  with  tbe  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— 
OATT— to  assure  more  adequate  repre- 
sentetibn  and  stronger  defense  of  the 
basic  intereste  ot  American  agriculture 
under  this  agreement  and  the  various 
trade  arrangemente  with  the  participat- 
ing countries. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  agricul- 
ture has  not  been  adequately  represented 
in  international  trade  agreement  con. 
ferences.  In  20  years  of  so-called  re- 
ciprocal trade.  tarifZe  on  American  ag- 
ricultural producte  have  ben  cut  by  more 
than  half.  Compare  that  with  the 
recoard  of  the  automobile  Industry.  The 
ad  valorem  on  foreign  autos  has  never 
changed.  It  was  10  percent  In  19S0;  It 
is  stm  10  percent 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  that  this  odBoe  can  become  an 
extremely  important  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  a  highly  effective  part  of  our 
international  program  if  this  proposed 
change  in  emphasis  is  carried  out  effec- 
tively. 


During  the  last  days  ot  the  session. 
Congress  passed  the  Trade  Agreemoito 
Extension  Act  of  1953.  extrading  for  1 
year  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
enter  Into  redproeal  trade  agreemente. 
The  act  ocmtatns  a  new  provision  of  great 
Importance  to  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  adversely  affected 
by  f onsign  imports. 

Many  of  the  oranmodlttes  Included  In 
our  price  suiq^ort  programs  are  subject 
to  substantial  import  competition.  In 
many  cases,  the  price  support  level  Is 
substantially  above  the  world  market 
price,  even  after  allowance  for  the  cus- 
toms duties  assessed  against  Imports. 
When  that  happens,  imports  are  attract- 
ed to  this  country  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  areas  whose  producte 
would  normally  be  exported  in  whole  or 
in  put  to  other  counteies  where  they 
may  be  ba(Uy  needed.  But  the  price- 
support  level  in  this  country  acte  like  a 
pownful  magnet  to  draw  these  com- 
modities out  of  their  normal  flow  In  in- 
ternational trade.  When  we  seek  to 
limit  the  effect  of  this  Influence,  we  are 
simply  seeking  to  Htmtni«h  or  avoid  the 
distortion  of  trade  by  the  stimulus  of  an 
artificial  influence,  such  as  a  price  sup- 
port program. 

The  Congress  most  cotainly  would  not 
enact  a  statute  making  mandatory  tbe 
support  of  the  world  price  of  agricultural 
oomJinodlties  at  90  percent  of  American 
parity.  Yet  that  is  what  the  inresent 
mandatory  supporte  mean  if  we  do  not 
have  a  readily  available  and  effective 
method  ot  c(MitroIling  Importe  of  these 
commodities  (»:  producte  whose  prices  are 
lYt^iwtiiiwAri  here  above  world  levels  by 
iMice  support  or  marketing  wder  pro- 
grams. 
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b  reeognttkm  of  the  Itet  that  ft 
of 


on  ft  prteft 
gnuB,  ttw  Goacna  enaetMl  flMdon  11  oC 
the  Acxtenlturftl  Adjnstmeat  Aet  llile 
netion  prorldes  for  the  Impoeittoi  of 
limxnt  quotae  or  Import  fees  whenever 
iB^wrte  of  ftnj  asriealtinml  eommodfty 
or  prodoet  thereof  resKter  or  tend  to 
render  tneff eettre  or  natertallj  Interfere 
with  any  price  auppurt  or  marfcettng 
order  and  certain  other  pnusrama. 

Although  aectloa  a  was  originally  oi- 
acted  In  IIM  it  has  been  very  little  OMd. 
R  eaUe  for  investigations  by  the  Tufff 
OteuBlssion  after  recwmmmdation  by 
the  Seeretacy  of  Agriculture.  Only  five 
sn^  Infeetlgatlons  have  been  instituted 
In  the  past  17  years.  Experienoe  has 
shown  that  theee  tnwatlgBttops  are  long 
<hrmwn  out  and  this  procedure  has  prared 
to  be  ^rtioUy  hMgective  to  meetthe  prob- 


This  Is  Indicated  by  our  experience 
with  wotd.  WOti  price  support  is  man- 
datory at  such  relation  to  perity  between 
to  and  M  percent  as  determined  neces- 
sary to  coooorage  an  annual  production 
of  appmndmstdy  160  mlllfcm  pounds  of 
shorn  wooL  Current  production  is  con> 
siderably  bdow  this  goal  and  wool  is 
currentlr  being  supported  at  90  percent 
of  parity,  np^w  *k«  ^T-nmrnriMfatlwi  of 
the  Seereta^  of  Agriculture  that  im- 
ports of  wool  were  interfering  with  the 
wod  ivice  support  program,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  an  investigation  under  sec- 
tion 22  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Tariff  CommisBkm  end  hearii^s  were 
held  commencing  September  29.  1952. 
Up  to  this  dftte,  no  rtvori  has  been  made 
by  the  Tariff  Cbmmisslon.  Imports  of 
foreign  wool  have  been  received  in  large 
quantities  and  the  marketing  of  domes- 
tically produced  wool  has  been  material- 
ly retarded.  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration presently  holds  under  loan  about 
IM  million  pounds  of  1951  and  1963  wool 
crop,  representing  almost  half  of  the 
1962  production.  In  the  12  mmiths  end- 
tog  neownher  31.  1952.  imports  of  wool 
have  been  300  milhim  pounds  actual 
weight  basis,  dutiable  wool.  We  are 
simply  Immobilising  our  domeaticaQy 
produced  wool  and  It  is  being  replaoed 
by  Imports. 

With  increaslBf  competition  appear- 
ing from  abroad  and  with  inoeasing 
surpluses  devel<H>lng  in  this  coimtry.  the 
future  success  of  many  of  our  programs 
Is  largely  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  adequate  machinery  tor  import  con- 
trols and  its  prompt  and  effective  utill- 
aation  to  aU  proper  cases.  Hie  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958 
strengthens  section  22  to  meet  this  need. 
Section  13  is  amended  to  provide  that 
in  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ciilture  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Preeident  with  regard  to  any  artide  or 
articles  that  a  condition  exists  requiring 
emergency  treatment,  the  President  may 
take  immediate  action  under  this  section 
without  awaiting  the  ^**^"'""^*^'1f^t\vnit 
of  the  Tftrtff  Commission,  such  action  to 
continue  Into  effect  pending  the  xepart 
and  ^^«^«"»"'*»^fit1ffns  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  action  thereon  by  the 
President. 


ketinc 


ThelDepartment  of  Agriculture  helped 
of  Osllf omia  specialty  crop 
groiva  the  past  season  in  mar- 
to  advantage  crops  to  excem  of 
that  ^'liefa  the  domestic  market  would 
absortl  at  rrasnnabie  pricea.    In  addi- 
IMeral  marketing  agreemente 
and  orders  which  were  operated  for  sev- 
the  cropa,  direct  flnanrial  as- 
was  exteiided  to  the  toxm  of 
ite  on  export,  paymente  fOr  dl- 
a  part  of  the  crop  from  normal 
t  of  trade  and  purchases  of  prod- 


the 


under  the  school  lunch  pro- 
The  export  payment  programs 
not  orily  helped  to  diapoae  of  exceaedve 
and  b<  irdensome  suppUcs  but  helped  re- 
gato  foreign  markets. 

offered  to  encourage 
itkan  of  CaUfomia  raisins.  A 
ituj  tonnage  has  been  authorised 
the  program,  about  S7.400  tons 
and  representing  30  percent  of  the  1952 
Paymente  by  the  Department  on 
this  to  mage  will  approximate  $4,500,000. 
The  D  !partment  will  meet  indusby  rq>- 
ititives  soon  to  discuss  prorram 
Irians  for  the  1953  crop.  Early  an- 
nouno  ment  Is  expected  of  the  decisions 


Expert  payment  programs  tat  Call* 
oranges  and  grapefruit  continue 
to  effflfet.  For  the  season  through  Au- 
gust  1.1963.  a  total  of  about  114.500  boxes 
gn  pefrult  were  exported  to  fresh, 
canno  .  and  concentrated  form  at  a  total 
obUga  km  by  the  Department  of  $83,403. 
A  recofd  export  movement  of  CaUfomia 
is  to  progress.  Again,  for  the 
through  August  1.  1963.  over 
boxes  have  been  shipped  abroad 
obligation  to  the  form  of  pay- 
amounting  to  $4,250,700.  Re- 
centlyjthe  Dqwrtment  purchased  about 
worth  of  concentrated  orange 
starttog  this  fall  to  the 


were  made  of  apirfes.  peara. 

peaches  for  school  lunch 

Over  34.000  boxes  of  fresh 

Oravedsteto   apples    equivalent   to    43 

carloaas — were    purchased    at   a    cost, 

exeludmg   transportation,   of  appraad- 

f744W0.     Nearly  475,000   boxes 

of  fre4i  Bartlett  pears— equivalent  to 

purchased  at  a  cost, 

exciudtog   transportation,   of   approxi- 


mately flpUOJOO.  Approximately  164,- 
008  cat  ea— 34-l)<t»-and  46,000 
6/IOb— of  canned  cUngstone 
were  p^rchaasd  at  a  net  1  a  b.  cost  of 
.086,000. 
Thli  kwst  season,  the  Department  also 
paymente.  on  dried  figs  diverted 
feed  or  other  approved  uses. 
quantl^  on  which  paymente 
fered  was  4,000  tons.  Price  Im- 
it  before  the  etoee  of  the  1952 
f idkiwlng  frost  damage  to 
flg  crop,  resulted  to  no  llgs  being 
and  no  pftymente  made  under 
this  prdgram. 
California  walnut  producers,  to  addi- 
operatlng  a  Fsderal  mart^eting 
and  order,  received  addition- 
al asslittence  from  the  Department  dur- 
ing ret  Bot  montha  This  was  to  the 
Xocm  a  padrmeota  aa  valnuto  diverted 


tlon  to 


from  regular  usci  to  enahlnf  for  oO. 
The  larger  stocks  of  1962  crop  watamte- 
were  reduced  under  this  progxnm  by  the 
equivalent  itf  over  3J60.800  pounds  of 
shelled  watoute  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$1,040,000. 

The  CaUfomia  honey  Industry  partic- 
ipated very  actively  to  the  Department's 
honey  export  payment  program  and 
price  support  program.  California  ex- 
porters accounted  for  mon  than  U.- 
839.000  pounds  of  honey  at  a  program 
cc^t  of  over  $1  million  during  the  1968- 
53  season.  Calif  omte  beekeepers  idaced 
under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  over 
1,509.000  pounds  of  1953  crop  hooey  but 
Mily  deUvered  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sUghtly  lem  than  190,088 
poxuids  at  a  cost  to  the  Department  of 
approximately  $210,000.  An  export  pay- 
ment program  for  honey  continues  to 
effect  for  the  1953  crop  and  the  price 
support  program  remains  available  to 
beekeepers  because  price  support  for 
honey  is  mandatory  under  the  Agrind- 
tural  Act  of  1949. 


Much  of  my  time  this  year  has  been 
spent  to  trying  to  taring  about  a  change 
to  the  law  with  regard  to  cotton  mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreace  aUotinenti. 
When  more  cotton  is  produced  under 
the  support  price  program  than  can  be 
sold  to  this  country  and  to  foreign  nur- 
kets,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  re- 
quired to  proclaim  a  national  acreage 
allotment  which  wlU  reduce  the  amount 
of  land  planted  to  cotton  during  the 
following  year  so  as  to  reduce  tiie  sur- 
plus. This  must  be  done,  otherwise  the 
Oovemment  would  be  left  holding  cotton 
which  It  could  not  (S^Kise  of  except  at 
a  loss — a  loss  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpaymL 
Provisions  of  existing  law  which  deter^ 
mine  how  a  national  acreage  allotment 
will  be  apportioned  amongst  the  State* 
are  discriminatory  to  their  applleatioD 
to  states  like  CaUfomia  and  Ariaooa. 
where  cotton  production  has  been  on 
on  Increase  to  recent  years.  The  law 
favors  the  South,  where  pianttogs  have 
either  remained  relativdy  static  or  have 
actually  decltoed.  Fat  exampte,  assum- 
ing a  national  allotment  of  17  J  million 
acres,  compared  with  1953  plantings, 
CaUfomia  would  be  cut  61.6  percent  and 
Arizona,  55.4  peieent,  whereas  Missis- 
sippi would  be  cut  only  19.2  percent. 

During  the  session  of  Oongteas  JnsI 
ended.  Congressmen  and  Senators  rqnw- 
senting  cotton-producing  areas  to  the 
West  sought  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  so  as  to  alleviate  the 
economie  distress  and  discrimination 
which  would  result  from  Imposition  of 
acreage  aDotmente  for  the  1964  cotton 
crop  under  existing  law.  As  ehairmaa 
of  the  CaUfomia  congressional  ddega- 
tlon  c<Hnmittee  on  agricultural  prob- 
lems and  ai  a  representettve  of  a  major 
cotton  producing  district,  I  naturally 
was  very  active  to  this  move  to  change 
the  law. 

On  August  1,  the  House  passed  a  bin 
which  would  have  esteMlahed  a  mini- 
mum national  acreage  allotment  of  11.9 
minion  acres  and  would  have  provided 
further  that  no  State  acreage  aUotment 
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for  1954  should  be  reduced  more  than 
29V^  percent  below  1951.  In  spite  of 
favorable  Bouse  action,  however,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  refused 
to  report  out  this  bill,  or  any  bill,  so 
that  Congress  adjourned  with  no  legis- 
lation whatsoever  being  adopted. 

Unless  some  sort  of  reUef  legislation  Is 
enacted  to  January  or  February  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  California 
stands  to  receive  an  acreage  allotment 
for  1954  of  approximately  896,000  acres, 
as  compared  with  1.403.400  to  cultivation 
this  jrear.  Under  the  compromise  bill 
which  passed  the  House  California  would 
have  been  allowed  to  plant  991.000  acres. 
That  is  approximately  300,000  acres 
more  than  Is  probable  under  existing  law. 

Were  the  South  to  have  ite  way  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  1964 
would  be  12.9  million  acres,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  limiting  the  reduction  to  CaU- 
fomia or  Arizona  to  a  fixed  percentage. 
Under  this  plan  California  would  receive 
893.000  acres,  or  i4>proxlmately  1004)00 
acres  less  than  uikler  the  compromise 
plan  which  passed  the  House.  In  other 
words,  the  House  blU  gave  CallfOTnia 
300,000  acres  more  than  It  wHl  receive  tm- 
der  present  law.  and  100,000  acres  more 
than  xmder  the  South's  proposaL  I  ac- 
cepted this  bill,  believing  it  to  be  the  best 
plan  possible  of  obtalnment. 

Of  course  it  is  only  natural  for  tlie 
South  to  want  to  hold  on  to  the  acreage 
it  has.  notwithstanding  the  logic  of  the 
argument  that  any  national  farm  pro- 
gram shoMild  encourage  efficient  produc- 
tion and  should  not  freeae  productton 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  area.  In 
the  South  there  are  many  thousands  of 
famiUes  Uvlng  on  smaU  6-  and  10-acre 
farms  where  cotton  is  the  only  cash  crop. 
Southem  Congressmen,  therefore,  are 
bound  to  fight  any  change  to  the  law 
which  would  take  acreage  from  the 
South  and  aUocate  it  to  the  West  These 
southem  legislators  are  well  entrenched 
to  the  Congrees.  They  and  thehr  pred- 
ecessors have  been  farming  to  Washing- 
tion  since  our  country  was  first  founded. 
When  the  Democrate  are  to  control  their 
power  to  agricultural  matters  is  well 
nigh  supreme.  When  the  RepubUcans 
are  to  control  their  position  is  still  a 
strong  one  due  to  alliances  which  they 
have  made  over  the  years  with  Repub- 
lican farm  Congressmen  from  the  Mid- 
dle West  There  has  grown  up  a  kind 
of  an  imderstanding  amongst  a  number 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committees  that  the 
southerners  to  whose  distrlete  cotton  is 
king  will  write  the  ticket  on  cotton  leg- 
islation and -that  the  midwestera  Re- 
pubUcans. where  wheat  and  com  are 
paramount  will  have  the  controlling 
voice  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  af- 
fecting those  crops. 

This  situation,  of  course,  is  not  help- 
ful to  the  West  It  Is  a  situation  which 
must  be  corrected  If  due  consideratton 
is  to  be  given  to  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  States  of  the  Far 
West.  It  is  hnportant  to  note  that  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
there  Is  on]^  one  Congressman  who 
comes  from  a  State  weet  of  the  Rockie»^ 
CaUfomia.  Arlaona,  New  Mexico.  Ne- 
vada. Utah.  Idaho.  Montana.  Wyoming, 


Oregon,  and  Wartrington  are  not  lep- 
reeentedontheooounlttee.  Ontheother 
hand,  practically  every  State  to  the 
South  and  Mldweet  Is  lepreeented.  This 
makes  the  laeeentation  of  the  western 
potot  of  view  extremely  difficult  for  all 
agricultural  legislation  must  first  be 
considered  and  reported  favorably  by 
this  committee  before  it  can  be  voted  on 
fay  the  membership  of  the  House. 

The  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
House  biU  was  the  provision  for  a  mto- 
Imum  national  cotton  acreage  allotment 
of  22.5  million  acres,  which  was  demand- 
ed by  the  South.  That  is  too  high  and 
very  likely  would  Mptead  out  over  several 
years  the  elimination  of  the  surplus, 
which,  to  turn,  would  result  to  continued 
acreage  allotmente  to  those  years:  CaU- 
fomia, therefore,  would  not  be  free  to 
plant  up  to  ite  capacity  but  would  be 
held  down  by  production  controls  during 
such  period. 

There  are  some  people  who  feel  that 
a  minimum  national  acreage  allotment 
of  17^  mUllon  to  1954  would  be  i  good 
thing  for  California  and  the  West  It 
would  wipe  up  the  surplus  to  1  year. 
with  the  probabiUty  of  uncontrolled  pro- 
duction to  1955.  It  is  rather  unlikely, 
however,  that  California  would  jump 
from  700,000  acres  to  1954  back  up  to 
1.4  million  acres  or  more  to  1965.  In  the 
meantime,  the  reduction  of  90  percent 
or  700,000  acres,  from  1953  to  1964  would 
have  a  considerably  adverse  effect  on 
the  total  agricultural  econnmy  of  the 
State.  Thousands  of  farmers  who  have 
never  grown  an  acre  of  cotton  would  be 
affected  if  production  of  their  crops,  such 
as  vegetables,  was  shan^  toereased  by  a 
wholesale  shifting  of  highly  productive 
irrigated  land  from  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  cotton  to  their  crops  that  have 
Uttle  or  no  price  support  protection. 

It  is  cont«ided  by  thoee  who  oppoeed 
the  c(»npromise  bill  that  California  can 
get  a  better  deal  when  Congress  recon- 
venes to  January.  Personally.  I  have  my 
doubte  about  that  Even  if  the  percent- 
age reduction  gadget  were  reduced  from 
39^  percent  to  27V^  percent  it  would  be 
too  late  to  be  of  any  appreciable  value. 
An  allotment  of  991.000  acres  now  should 
result  to  more  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
than  a  1.019,200-acre  allotment  an- 
notmced  late  to  January  at  the  earliest 
A  fanner  ordinarily  plans  what  he  will 
raise  at  least  several  months  ahead  of 
planting  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  and 
acreage  allotment  for  cotton  not  later 
than  October  15.  Not  Uter  than  Decem- 
ber 15,  a  referendxun  of  cotton  famms 
must  be  held  and  two-thirds  of  those 
voting  must  approve  the  program  before 
it  can  be  effective.  If  the  program  is  not 
approved;  then  the  90-percent  support 
price  does  not  apply.  Farmers  can  plant 
as  much  cotton  as  they  please,  but  they 
wlU  not  be  giuuranteed  90-percait  parity. 
It  WlU  not  be  California,  however,  that 
will  determine  the  Issue.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  cotton  farmers  Uve  to  the 
South.  

When  the  new  administration  took 
over  to  Washington  last  January  it  in- 
herited a  serious  problem  to  declining 


fun  prioes.  During  the  preceding  2 
years,  prices  received  by  fanners  had  de- 
clined 48  poii^  on  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Eeonomtcs  mdex.  from  313  to 
February  1961  to  387  to  Jantm^yOlftS. 
Hardest  Ut  perhaps,  Were  cattte  pricea. 
which  dropped  from  $30.10  a  hundred 
to  April  1951  to  $19.70  a  hundred  to 
January  1963. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  moved 
swiftly  to  aid  farmers  and  cattlemen. 
On  Jmaamry  33.  1963,  just  3  days  after 
Presidait  Eisenhower  took  the  oath  as 
President  a  House  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee began  an  tovestigatton  of  live- 
stock. The  subcommittee  roxvted  that 
price  controls  on  beef  were  injuring 
farmers  by  interfering  with  the  orderly 
procees  of  marketing. 

President  Elsenhower  remedied  this  by 
an  order  Issued  February  8, 1953.  remov- 
ing price  controls  from  all  meat  prod- 
ucte.  To  help  remove  price-dquressing 
surpluses  from  the  market  the  President 
ordered  mlUtary  procuremoit  of  beef  to 
be  stepped  up  untU  it  reached  the  130- 
day  maximimi  supply.  The  military 
buying  program  for  beef  began  February 
17.  Also,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Initifftf^  a  program  to  buy  100  million 
pounds  of  beef  for  the  echod  lunch  pro- 
gram and  for  foreign  aid. 


A  drought  which  had  been  devdoptog 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  8  years  was  f orctos 
stockmen  to  that  area  to  ahlp  llwir  cat- 
tle to  market  therdiy  d^nosing  prices 
further.  The  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  taken  action  to  help  theee 
farmers  keq>  their  herds  totact  Thte 
was  done  both  for  humanitarian  reasons 
and  to  wtaMlfFt  Uvestock  mioea.  On 
June  17. 1953.  $8  milUon  was  made  avaU- 
able  from  the  Presldenfs  emergency  re- 
Uef fund  so  that  livestock  rations  at 
reduced  prices  could  be  sent  to  the 
stricken  areas. 

Congress  followed  up  with  legislation 
which  not  OB^  meete  the  ^reeent  drought 
emergency,  but  which  also  establishes  a 
petmMxneaS  program  to  meet  future  dis- 
asters. The  new  law  authorises  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  first  to  furnish 
feed  for  Uvestock  axkl  seeds  for  planting 
to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  stockmen  to 
areas  des^nated  as  disaster  areas;  and. 
second,  to  make  direct  loans  to  estab- 
Ushed  Uvestockmen  who  have  a  good  rec- 
ord of  operations  but  who  un  tempo- 
rarily unable  to  get  necessary  immediate 
credit 

tmuK  sroBAOS  ams  vucs  surruai 

Early  this  year  it  appeared  that  farm- 
ers would  face  serious  losses  on  com  and 
wheat  because  of  large  harveste  and  car- 
ryover stocks.  A  wheat  carryover  of 
575  miUlon  bushels,  together  with  esti- 
mated 1953  production  of  1  bilUon  bush- 
els, was  expected  to  bring  wheat  suppUes 
to  an  aU-time  record  level.  Carryover 
stocks  of  com  were  estimated  at  400  mil- 
lion bushels,  and  1953  production  was 
estimated  July  10  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  at  3,336.501,000  bush- 
els. Unless  prompt  action  were  taken 
to  keep  the  erato  from  flooding  the  mar- 
ket price  dn>ps  might  easUy  have  wiped 
out.i»ofito  for  the  entire  year  for  many 
farmers. 
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TbeCUiniwapdtfaengwrtnrtirtiii'm* 
tfcn  nadertook  a  thrae-poiixfc  mcimm  to 
get  wtan  gmin  alOKage  facHttlgi  tnOL 
lUk  ptoffimia  ealkd  X« 

WttsL  An  ineomi 
pMMd  byOoograt.  to 
grain  itorace  faeOltka  br  aUowlxif  tticm 
to  amorttw  coostnictkm  costs  over  a  ^ 
year  polod. 

Occund.  Acrecmsnts  by  ttw  OwBHiod* 
Ugr  Credit  Oorporattai  ruaxanteetog  a 
miwtmnm  space  rental  in  newly  eon- 
strueted  sttuace  faellities. 

Tliird.  Gofvermnent-lnsared  loans  to 
persons  buildlnc  grain  storage  facilitiea. 

Large  siirplmes  of  grain  whi^  threat- 
ened farm  prices  for  many  years  to  eome 
were  made  available  to  ttie  starring  mil- 
lions of  Pakistan  and  other  friendly 
countries.  A  law  enacted  June  35,  1963. 
transferred  a  million  tons  of  Gorem- 
aent-owned  surplus  wheat  to  Pakistan, 
a  country  which  has  always  stood  side 
by  side  with  the  United  Stotee  to  U.  N. 
deimtes.  On  August  1.  1953,  the  Oon- 
gresB  posKd  and  sent  to  the  White  House 
a  sueoDd  bill  whida  would  authorise  the 
commodity  Credit  Gbrporatton  to  make 
$190  mUHon  worth  of  its  surplus  stodES 
of  agrtealtuial  cotmncdlties  STaflaUe  to 
the  President  for  use  by  htaa  to  OMettng 
famine  or  other  relief  requirements  of 
peoitles  friendly  to  the  Italted  States. 
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fgr  casptoymant  on 

to  anas  where  later  shortages 

The  law  profldes  that  no  f  ordgn 

workers  may  be  brought  toto 

llBited  Stotcs  if  such  importation 

aOect  adversdy  the  wages  and 

CQDdittons  of  domestic  agrlcul- 

sorkers  similarly  emptoyed. 
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law  consolidating  and  rewrtt- 
10  laws  relating  to  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  woric  was  enacted 
96.  1953.    The  new  law  will 
ite  certato  confficts  that  arose  be- 
the  various  laws  under  which  the 
exten  lion  work  was  carried  on. 
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a  law  late  to  tlie  aas- 
.  to  a 
Acreage  aUotments  go 
toto  eileet  aatomatirafly  on  the  1954 
wheat  crop  beeanse  the  total  supply  ot 
wheat  rrceeds  the  normal  supply  by 
more  than  90  pweent.  The  biw  enacted 
to  1938  would  have  required  a  cut-back 
to  wheat  acreage  allotments  to  56  mil- 
Hon  acres — 22  milUan  acres  Isas  t>»fm  tt»e 
77  million  acres  sseded  to  wheat  thfai 
year.    This  would  have  threatened  an 
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rworwcnom 


to  the  first  session  of  Congress. 
Agriculture  Conunittee  began 
of  hearings  looking  toward  the 
of  the  soil  conservation  and 
programs.  As  a  result  of  these 
it  is  hoped  that  the  aoU  con- 
and  watershed  programs  wiU. 
and  fitted  in  with  other  nat- 
i)B80urces  programs  and  other  agri- 
programs.    Congress  gave  the 
program  a  big  boost  by  pro- 
$5  million  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
anpropriatton  bUl  for  50  pilot 
projects.    Tliere  is  a  growing 
that  to  the  field  of  flood  pre- 
more  attention  should  be  given 
works  which  would  re<toce 
for  large  dams  and  reservoirs 
levels. 
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fun  Prteee  because  wheat  growers  would    ^^ 


plant  other  crops  on  some  of  their  acre- 
ag»-«nd  there  would  be  price-deptem 
ing  surpluses  of  the  cnva  planted  to 
plaee  of  wheat 

The  House  of  Representatlvea  passed 
a  bill  to  fix  natlonal'acreage  allotmenta 
at  66  milUon  acres  and  to  exempt  farm- 
ers seeding  less  than  35  acres  to  wheat  or 
producing  kas  than  400  bushete.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  cut  down  these  flguzea. 
The  bill  that  itoaUy  went  to  the  Preal- 
dent  provided  national  acreage  allot- 
ments of  63  minion  acres  and  left  the 
exemption  for  todivldual  fanaers  at  15 
acres  and  200  bushels,  as  provided  MMfr 
the  old  law. 

Vsderal  crop  insurance  was  extended 
for  I  years,  and  the  expertauntal  pro- 
gram to  900  counties  was  expanded  so 
that  insurance  win  be  offered  to  an  ad- 
<Mttonal  100  counties  each  year.  This 
program  was  designed  to  protect  th» 
family  farmer  from  thcee  natural  dis- 
asters wh^  can  nullify  a  whole  season's 
efforL 

MMOBSJt 


The  new  administration  has  reorgan- 
ised tl  le  Department  of  Agricuttnre  along 
lines  1  ecomaaended  by  the  Hoover  Oom- 
missio  a  to  save  taxpayers  money  and  to 
enablit  the  Department  better  to  serve 
farme  rs.  The  new  law.  endorsed  by  the 
Orange,  the  Fman  Bureau  and  the  Na- 
OOQOdl  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
.tflU  two  more  Assistant  Secretaries 
for  to  i  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
he  Secretary  authority  to  reor- 


ganlM  six 


to  the  Department 


which  prevlousty  had  oertato  autono- 
SBOus  itatns  independent  of  the  Secre- 
tary.  Twenty-two  agencies  to  the  De- 
partn  snt  of  Agriculture  had  been  con- 
soUda  ed  into  six  by  earlier  action  of 
8ecret|U7  Bmson. 

ow 

9f  ]  Bxecutftve  order  on  July  30,  1963, 
Presidsnt  Elsenhower  carried  out  his 
pledge  to  create  a  bipartisan  agricul- 
tural ( onmission  to  review  the  poUcles 


Ooogress  passed  a  biU  August  1.  1963. 
jigtmrtiTig  tot  2  more  years  tba  prog^pam 
ttDder  which  Mexican  labor  is  taroughft 


and  a  toilnlstratlon  of  farm  programs. 
The  a  rw  18-member  commission,  which 
is  deal  cned  to  keep  politics  out  of  farm 
progra  ns.  is  made  up  of  9  R^ubUcans 
and  9  Democrats.  A  mitiinMiwi  of  x2 
mcmbi  rs  must  be  praetictog  fanners. 

Con(  ress  and  the -administration  hava 
also  OS  rrtsd  out  the  ptodge  that  agrienl. 
tore  pi  ograms  wfU  be  f <nmulatad  at  tha 
graaswots  and  not  to  Whihlagtoo.  On 
Jidy  2  9.  Chalncaa  CUflord  Hope  an- 
nounod  that  the  House  Agricultura 
Commttee  wlU  hold  eosiferences  with 
farmai  ttiroughout  the  country  to  get 
their  i4ews  on  legJalattoa.  Theae  mee^ 
ings  dntoc  tha  Moeas  viU  «eck  tba 


views  of  a  cross  seeUon  of  tenners  to 
New  Bn(,land.  the  South,  the  Midwest, 
and  the  West. 

Secretary  Benson  early  to  June  sent 
letters  to  the  major  farm  organisations, 
land-grant  coDeges  and  other  agricul- 
tural groups,  seeking  their  advice  and 
oomment  en  the  administration  of  farm 
mngrams. 


The  new  administration  has  also  ful- 
filled its  campaign  pledge  to  decentral- 
ise administration  of  the  farm-credit  sys- 
ton,  shifting  more  control  over  credit 
policies  away  from  Washington,  where 
It  bad  become  concentrated,  axui  vesting 
it  largely  to  fanners  themselves.  On 
August  1.  U53.  Congress  passed  a  bUl 
which — 

First.  Spells  out  the  details  of  greater 
farmer  ownership  and  control  of  credit 
agencies  and  lays  the  groundwork  for 
systematically  retiring  Oovemment  cap- 
ItaL 

Second.  Decentralises  power,  by  di- 
recting that  the  Farm  Credit  Adaninis- 
tration  delegate  to  the  various  Federal 
land  banks  and  other  district  credit 
agezkcies  more  duties  and  authority.  The 
purpose  is  to  aaove  more  authori^  from 
Washington  to  places  nearer  the  farmer. 

Third.  SBtoblishes  a  13-member  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board  with  fun  respon- 
sibility for  policies  of  the  Flum  Credit 
Administration. 

Hearings  on  the  whole  subject  of  farm 
credit  were  beld  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  early  to  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress.  The  purpose  of  these 
hearings  was  to  re-examine  farm  loan 
formulas  to  see  whether  they  might  be 
improved  to  order  to  reflect  more  quick- 
ly changes  In  production,  transporteUon, 
and  marketing  costs. 


juooKnra 

This  session  of  Congress  saw  no  change 
to  basic  farm  legldation.  The  tmxm 
prognuns  which  the  Department  of  Agil- 
oulture  is  currently  administartog  are 
the  work  of  prevtous  nnmrifssrs  Tba 
new  Secretarjr  of  Agriculture,  ttsa  Ben- 
son, has  put  these  programa  toto  faU 
gear.  Meanwhile,  the  new  admlnMna- 
tion  is  undertaking  to  fonnulate  lai«- 
term  programs  which  wffl  more  fally  and 
effectively  accomplish  the  overaU  ohlao 
tives  ot  matotaiidng  a  prosperooa  agii- 
culture  with  free  and  independent 
farmers. 

It  Is  to  a  sense  strange  that  the  big- 
gest agricultural  problem  we  face  to  this 
country  is  learning  to  Uve  with  abun- 
dance. In  most  cotmtries.  bumper  crops 
are  idrntlfled  with  pnMperity.  Sur- 
pluses to  this  country,  however,  have 
BMst  often  resiilted  to  falling  farm 
prices  and  hard  times  for  f armsra. 

Today  we  have  so-called  agricultural 
surpluses.  There  is  a  surplus  of  whsat 
at  the  present  time  of  toon  than  600 
million  btishelaL  That  is  almost  as  nsuch 
as  is  consumed  to  this  country  to  1  yaar. 
AU  told,  the  commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration holda  title  to  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollan  worth  of  coBunoditisa 
and  is  oMIgated  to  pick  up  the  cheek 
for  an  artflltional  two  btlUons  which  are 
under  loan.  At  no  time  during  the  past 
hava  we  had  the  great  volume  of  produco 
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tion  and  tha  pOtag  up  of  sorphaca  at  as 
fast  a  rate  as  at  preaent. 

It  is  dear  that  our  basle  probkm  is  to 
find  methods  and  prograaos  that  wfll 
permit  tvSL  eSdent  use  of  our  great 
agricultural  productive  capacity  by 
channeling  the  ou^nit  of  food  and  fiber 
into  drff1*y**^  uses  and  outlete  for  better 
living.  If  we  do  this,  our  gato  is  two- 
fold— we  can  thus  matotain  fair  and 
reasonaMy  stable  prices  and  ineosne  for 
farmers  and  at  the  saaae  tioae  offer  bet- 
ter products  and  value  to  consumers. 

The  new  administration  recognises 
the  need  for  a  program  of  storage  and 
price  supports  to  assure  stobillty  to  farm 
income  and  national  food  suinidies.  It 
recognises  that  American  agriculture  is 
the  basic  f  oimdation  upon  which  our 
economic  and  miUtaty  power  rests. 
However,  it  believes  that  price  supports 
which  tend  to  prevent  farm  production 
shifts  toward  a  halanffirt  mvplj  to  terms 
of  demand  and  which  encourage  uneco- 
nomic production  and  result  to  conttou- 
ing  heavy  surpluses  Chould  be  avoMad. 
Furthermore,  it  believes  that  IneOciSDcy 
should  not  be  subsidiaed  to  agriculture 
or  any  other  segment  of  our  economy. 
This  only  makes  economic  sense,  and  is,  I 
am  cortain.  to  accord  with  the  thlnktog 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people.  We  cannot  be  led  toto  extreme 
high-level  supporto  which  create  un- 
mffnfty^hto  surpluses  of  agricultural 
commoditiea.  Blghty-flve  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Stotcs  who  do 
not  live  on  farms  wiU  not  stand  to  be 
permanenUy  taxed  to  order  to  provide 
fanners  a  profit  on  products  which  can- 
not be  dinwsed  of  throuiAi  nonnal  mark- 
eting channels  but  which  must  be  de- 
stroyed, allowed  to  rot.  or  given  away. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  our  preeent 
agricultiural  program  is  to  need  of  over- 
hauling. It  is  not  generally  agreed, 
however,  what  course  the  overhauling 
should  take,  except  that  farm  programs 
should  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each 
specific  product  rathsr  than  foretog  aU 
commodities  toto  the  same  type  of  pro- 
gram. Major  dtsagreemeikt  exists  as  to 
how  best  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
mpitntairrtng  agricultural  production  to 
line  with  demand  and  at  prices  which 
yield  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer.  Many 
studente  of  agrkuttore  believe  ttiat  this 
problem  can  only  be  met  through  fixed, 
high-level  price  supporto  and  production 
controls.  Many  othen.  however,  feel 
that  fiexible  price  supports,  varying  the 
support  level  with  tha  slae  of  our  sup- 
plies. Is  ttM  answer.  There  are  stUl 
others  who  are  couylutied  that  two  price 
plans  and  multiple  price  plans  offer  the 
best  solution. 

Any  overhaUItag  of  the  present  agri- 
cultural program  wttl.  of  course,  require 
changes  to  legidatlon  now  on  the  books. 
That  is  the  responstbihty  of  congress. 
In  carrying  out  that  responsibility,  the 
Rouse  Committee  on  Agriculture,  as  pre- 
viously stoted.  wfll  hold  hearings 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
agricultural  America.  Tliey  wffl  listen 
to  farmers'  opinions  and  evaluate  them 
and  weigh  than  to  the  liilkt  of  experi- 
ence. These  hearings  wiU  give  farmers 
and  ranchers  an  opportunity  to  go.dl- 
rectly  to  the  lawmakers  with  their  sug- 
gestions.   CongresdonalinquiilMwfflbe 


bipattlsaii     RspnbHratis  and  Democrato 
anke  win  take  part. 

As  Secretary  Benaon  has  stoted.  great 
resouroes  are  available  to  building  bet- 
ter farm  programs.  There  is  the  expert- 
enee  of  the  farm  peopte  who  have  aecn 
these  programs  to  operation  for  20  years . 
and  who  know  their  strmig  pointo  and 
Aortcomings.  There  are  the  farm  or- 
ganisations, which  reflect  the  ofrinlosis 
and  the  experience  of  farmers.  There 
are  the  agricultural  leaders  to  Congress, 
many  of  them  lifetime  laborers  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture  and  wise  coimselors 
to  the  formulation  of  agricultural  policy. 
There  are  the  weU-trained  peofHe  to  our 
agricultural  colleges,  who  have  studied 
agriculture  and  agricultural  poUcy.  who 
understand  economic  principles  and  ean 
toterpret  our  experiences.  There  is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself,  staffed 
with  men  who  have  developed,  witnessed, 
engaged  to  and  hdped  direct  farm  pro- 
grams from  the  beginning.  There  is  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, appototad  by  the  President,  a  min- 
imum of  12  of  which  murt  be  |«aeticing 
farming. 

Surely  out  of  this  vast  resource  bette/ 
farm  programs  can  be  achieved.  If  we 
fan  to  our  undertaking,  it  wlU  be  because 
we  fan  as  a  people.  I  am  confldrmt  that 
we  win  not  fail,  provided  we  have  the 
wffl  and  the  courage  to  succeed. 


Exccrpte  From  AdMress  hy  Haa.  Sarve- 
patt  RaAalrriffaaa,  Vies  PrinJsat  af 
lafia. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  lUOR  C  TOLLEFSON 


Of  IBB  BOOSB  OF  BJBVCSBSTATTfWS 
MoHdag.  AuffUBt  3, 1953 

Mr.  TOIliEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  to 
the  Racoaa  some  exeerpte  from  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Vict  President  of  India,  the 
Honorable  SarvepaUi  Radhakrirtman.  to 
the  aeventh  general  aaKmUy  of  United 
World  FOderalists.  Inc..  to  Chicago,  on 
June  18.  The  delegates  to  this  oosxven- 
tlon  were  deeply  stirred  by  toe  insight 
shown  by  India's  rice  preddent  to  this 
speech.  The  convoition  also  heard  a 
splendid  address  by  the  dynamic  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Fordgn  Relations 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Auxuron 
WiLiT.  which  has  already  been  printed 
to  the  Racoaa  on  Monday.  June  22.  and 
recrived  measagea  of  good  wffl  from  the 
President  of  the  united  States  and  many 
other  distinguished  Amfricans, 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Today,  the  world  hM  beoome  a  BBaall  place, 
Anything  that  happens  In  any  one  part 
TltaUy  affects  every  other  part.  Our  our- 
xandaa  are  Unked.  Our  oommaroe  Is  Inter- 
j^f^ion>i  Our  poUtical  fortunes  are  inter- 
dependent. This  Impnses  a  great  obUgaUon 
on  us  of  this  generatlaa  to  attempt  to  wock 
together  as  memben  ot  a  slnigle  warM 
oooununity. 

.  AU  at  us  who  flnnly  feel  that  another 
world  war  wlU  destroy  this  world  and  es- 
^m<fi«T>  huBunttf  must  rally  together.    Wa 


flad  out  hnW  aaaa  eaa  tteespt  tha  idaa- 
lenge  at  this 
Mrttstoetory  aotatloii  to ' 
Sther  we  liava  to  eoeaplals  this ' 
to  Ha.  or  the  foroas  whtab  are 
In  the  wortd  win  dsstray  UB. 

On  aUaMas  «•  hear  the  answv  that 
body  wants  pises.  Tbe  peopjse  at  the 
want  peace  surety,  bat  I  woodsr  how  oua^ 
at  vmutm  pgepared.for  tha  aondttkms  vrtdtih 
Bsaka  tor  peaeet  It  Is  ons  ttlng  to  say  thaS 
we  aim  for  peace,  but  are  we  prepared  to 
■wfce  the  aaortteee  neeesaaiy  for  peaeet 

Tour  Dedaratlon  at  indapendanee  lays 
down  theee  condttlone.  AU  aeen  are  created 
eqoaL  TiMy  have  certain  Ood^ven  righta 
at  Ufa.  liberty,  and  the  pnrsutt  ot  happtnaas, 
the  oondltioiiB  and  they  must  be 
to  all  hnauntty  baCosa  we  can  Imva 
real  peace. 

These  baste  fraedcus  and  rights  huw  < 
inoovporated  in  tha  nnlted 
They  ara  also  to  be  found  tn  the  t7ntted 
MaUona  Dadaiatlaii  at  Human  Blghta.  Aa 
members  at  tha  XJntted  Hatkma.  there  Is  aa 
obUgathm  on  oar  part  to  asa  that 
niiiiiliaiM  sin  iwallmiil  tn  an  parts  nfthn 

But  theta  Is  a  conlWfft  In  our  minds  be- 
tween the  legacy  oT  the  paat.  the  iuteisUy 
of  nationalism,  and  tha  vision  at  the  fntura. 
an  tntamattonal  aodely.  Wtieneiw  conmeta 
arise,  we  pot  our  own  itaHrmsl  interests 
higher  thiui  oar  ohMgetlowa  to  the  Inter*- 
national  community.  We  now  have  aa  ia- 
at  tiUs  coofllet  la  rrsetdeiit  Bheels 
to  pot  toe  lateiaet  of  what  ha 
tblnka  beet  Cor  his  n»«1'<«n  hlgbsr  than  hhi 
aattcnts  obligations  to  the  jatematlnnal 
cooununlty. 

lacad  wlto  tha  posslbla  cahonlty  of  a 
third  wortd  war.  wa.  who  have  a  hooae  to  tha 
United  MatlanB.  amst  hold  IcyaOy  to  toa 
kteals  pnaofbad  by  toa  United 
Theee  Ideals  are  pcittleal 
f  ug]iai  and  race  equality.  They  are  la 
your  Oonatttutian;  they  ara  to  tha 
at  the  Dnttad  Mationa.  They  ara  tha 
pUcattoM  of  tha  faith  whl^  we  aU 
bacaoae  aU  the  major  rellgkMW  aflrm  that 
the  sanctity  at  the  human  indtvMtoal  is^toa 
lasia  at  a  Jaat  sodaty.  Tliesa 
that  freedom  te  assiintlst  tor 
tha  growto  and  dafvrtopmant  of 
Bat  If  In  tha  Interast  cT 
*4Taiitaie  or  acme  kind  at 
Btderatton.  wa  protect  prlvllBga.  aiqpport  re- 
action, ally  ouraelvee  with  Inoompetent 
unrepreeentatlve  adminlstraitloas. 
stabUlty  wtth  tha  nmlatenanoe  of 
condltiona.  or  mtfto  tha  wosld  baUeve  that 
we  have  a  vested  Interest  In  the  status  quo. 
surely  we  are  not  Ukaty  to  mitigate  the  fears 
and  preesuree  that  brought  one  generatloa 
into  two  wata. 

TV>  hold  toe  tmportaaee  at  the  whole  world 
above  that  of  any  part  will  require  great 
eacrltlcee,  bat  n  Is  ttM  only  Kore  way  to 
peace.  If  we  oontln\ae  to  drift  In  the  eama 
cdd  way.  we  will  undoubtedly  bring  upon  tha 
world  amothsr  calamity  which  win  eztla- 
gulsh  toe  hopes  of  humanity.  This  Is  tba 
alternative  which  facee  every  todivldual. 
If  ha  la  taooBBt*  ha  haa  to  seawh  within  tarn- 
setf  and  And  out  how  far  theee  conditions, 
those  Ideala,  which  are  esaantlsl  for  peace, 
an  litfng  awtup^iwl  by  hhn  and  ara  aetoally 
t««<wg  tniplementad  ij  him  In  his  rdatlona 
with  the  wcrl^.  Are  wa  ready  to  look  upon 
ana  aaotoar  aa  brotooa  and  to  put  the  fu- 
ture o(  OS  aU  above  our  aeUiah  intersats? 

rreaUient  Baenlkower  made  a  great  q)eeeh 
on  i^iirU  16.  He  eald  that  no  people  In  tha 
world  should  be  treated  aa  an  enemy,  for  aU 
humanity  hungers  for  joattce,  peace,  and 
fHeadahlp,  and  that  no  natton'S.asearlty  and 
wcU-belng  la  valid  without  the  aaeorlty  and 
«aU.batag  at  all  other  natlona.  Hera  you 
have  two  f^«r""^'  prtoclplee  for  a  peace- 
ful world.  Bvary  nation  must  be  given  tha 
opportunity  to  have  security,  freedcmi.  and 
wau-botog.  The  two  paat  waxa  have  qulA- 
aaed  to  tba  mlnda  of  asany  peoi^aa  to  Aato 
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•ad  AMea  sb  Mptratloift  for  priltlert 
dOBB,  wwwifinite  progi— ,  and  rae*  equaUty. 
An  Umm  Mattmcato  to  b*  eurbedt  And  to 
It  not  oar  doty  ••  tbo  I— dim  natloiw  at  ttM 
world  to  MrtMid  tlioM  lllMrtta*  to  •■  many 
people  as  poailitof  Wban  w  bava  In  thta 
world  IJOOMO  tnhabitaats  golnc  about 
mitwata,  nakad.  hungry.  Ompiatd,  and  dto- 
oaaad.  it  la  our  duty  to  look  at  tba  fact* 
bhmtly.  undarstand  wbara  wa  bava  faUad, 
and  try  to  aat  tba  world  on  a  battar  founda* 
tlon. 

Tba  Italtad  Matknu  la  tbara.  and  tt  to  a 
ftnindatlon.  But  it  naada  many  cbangaa.  It 
to  not  repraaaatatlve  of  all  men.  ProUama 
are  not  rttaruaaad  fairly.  We  meat  wltb  party 
labela.  not  pacyle.  and  we  have  reduced  tba 
V.  M.  to  an  international  f onun  for  abuea. 

It  to  eaaanttal  for  ua  to  take  that  organlaa- 
tlQn  and  make  It  more  repreeentatlire.  avcdd- 
tng  poUUeal  bloca,  and  enabling  p^tlotia  to 
dtocnaa  <inaatlona  wltb  taltb  and  freedom, 
wltb  flezlbUlty  and  forebearanee,  bearing  In 
mind  tba  ultimate  ideate  we  all  bave  in  Tlaw. 
Only  If  tbat  organlaatton  to  tranaf ormed  Into 
a  real  world  autborlty.  with  powera  limited  to 
rraeer^liig  paaee.  will  tt  be  poealble  f or  na  to 
mitigate  the  erlto  which  frtghten  ua  today. 

■rrr^treaa  to  not  a  taw  of  nature.  It  doea 
not  automatically  han>en.  It  to  bnnight 
about  by  the  exarctoe  of  the  free  Intelllgenca 
and  will  of  the  human  people.  If  we  want  to 
bring  about  a  new  world,  we  cannot  wait 
paaatraly  on  eranta. 

Tour  great  aneeatota  li|  thto  country  ware 
bom  In  revolution  and  dedicated  to  damoe- 
racy.  Their  mlnda  wwe  filled  with  faith 
and  Idealtom  and  thay  worked  for  the  bettar. 
ment  of  thto  land.  They  aucceeded.  They 
<*n>ad  a  great  oonttnant  and  brought  to  it 
great  proaperlty.  We  ahould  not  forget  that 
tltey  were  Informed  and  Inapired  by  faith  and 
^rtf"""*  In  tbadr  hearta.  and  not  merely  by 
antetprtoe  and  a  pkuLearlng  aplrlt. 

If  wa  ean  adopt  thto  aama  faith  and  Ideal- 
torn  In  dealing  wltb  the  problema  of  the  world. 
tbma.  man — uneomiuerable.  unfrightetied.  un- 
afkakt— wlU  be  abto  to  overcome  theae  falla- 
ekma  feera  which  obaeaa  hto  mind,  and  we 
wm  be  abto  to  bring  thto  world  to  Ita  natural 
eulmtnatlon  of  world  peace  under  world  law. 
Preaktant  Wltoon  once  aald.  "It  to  a  cauee 
that  to  bound  to  trianph.''  It  doean't  -mat- 
ter if  we  faU  in  our  faulty  attempto.  We 
dcmt  undertake  thlnga  alwaya  In  the  hope 
or  auooeedlng.  We  undertake  thlnga  becauee 
wa  conalder  them  to  be  right.  We  muat  act 
according  to  the  right  aa  tt  baa  been  given  ua 
to  aoe.  and  If  we  auooeed.  we  lift  thto  world 
to  a  better  place  than  what  It  to  today. 


JUL'l'ENBION  OP  REICARKS 

HON.  WIUIAM  E,  MeVET 

or  nxoroii 
nf  TBS  BOOaag  or  RSPRBSXirTATIVB 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remain  In  the  Ric- 
ou>.  I  should  like  to  Include  a  portion  of 
a  letter  which  I  recently  addressed  to 
Capt.  Edward  Page  Gaston,  at  his  re- 
quest, relative  to  H.  R.  1830,  the  KIl 
which  I  have  Introduced  In  an  effort  to 
strengthen  our  laws  with  regard  to  traf- 
fic in  narcotics.  I  am  also  including 
the  comments  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  directed  to  Mr.  Qaston  on  this  sub- 
ject 

Mr.  Oaston  is  national  commander  of 
the  Patriotic  Guard,  Inc.,  which  is  lo- 
cated  at  1775  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 


WasU  Qgton.  D.  C.  This  organiaation  is 
active  y  engaged  in  a  movement  to  sup- 
press he  distriliution  of  harmful  nar- 
cotics. Mr.  Oaston  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  Inti  mational  experience,  since  he  was 
forme  -ly  attached  to  the  American  Bn- 
bassie  i  in  Germany  and  Mexico,  and  has 
bad  much  to  do  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  few  statements  ofunmending 
him  f  >r  services  rendered  precede  the 
mater  al  mentioned  in  the  first  pcua- 
graph 
Gen  sral  Usenhower: 

The  army  win  alwaya  be  grateful  for  the 
^>land  d  aervlcea  you  performed  during  the 
Flrat  ^  'orld  War  for  the  American  prlaonera 
held  b  r  Oermany,  and  I  appreetote  the  op- 
portun  ity  to  espreae  our  laatUig  apprecUUon. 

Fonaer  President  Hoover: 

I  ha  re  a  fine  recollection  of  our  prevlo\ia 
aaaoctoton. 


The 


Capt  Un  Oaaton**  work  In  Oermany  and 
Belglui  a  among  the  prtoon  cvnpa  and  bat- 
tla&eldi  will  be  long  and  gratefuUy  i«- 
membc  red. 


My 

lows: 


grifctly 


I 
ahown 
more  aavere 


narcotic 


In 

tl<m  of 
lettera 
IntenM 
ure  which 
Befoe 


qpent 

Uc 

teachli|g, 

of 

In  my 

atltutiM 

our 

It  to 
who 
the 
Waya 
which 
ure 
dreadfdl 


thit 


New  York  Times: 


etter  to  Mr.  Oa8t<m,  in  part,  fol' 


appreciate  the  Intcreat  you  have 

In  the  legtolatlon  which  will  place 

penaltlea  upon  thoee  who  traffle 

druga.  •  •  •  stnee  the  Introdue- 

thto  bin.  I  have  had  more  than  800 

from   my  ,dtotrlct   mantfeatlng   an 

intereet  tn  the  paaaage  of  the 

I  have  aponaored. 

earning  to  the  Oongreaa.   X 

career  with  young  peopto  in  pub- 

admlatotratloai   and   in   college 

and  I  have  an  Intenae  Interaat. 

In  the  welfare  of  young  people. 

opinion,  the  traffle  in  narcotica  con- 

ona  of  the  greateet  ««o"iK<fv  which 

f acee  today.  •  •  • 

my  hope  that  the  good  people  •  •  • 

Interaated  in  getting  a  blU  before 

win  preaa  the  Committee  on 

lieana  for  a  hearing  on  the  biU 

have  propoeed,  or  aome  other  meaa- 

wlU  deal  a  dectolve  blow  to  thto 

menace. 


lay 
ad  oOl 


eouiae, 


country 


ari 

Ooigreaa 


The  Members  whose  exxlorsements  ap- 
pear b  ilow  granted  Mr.  Gaston  pnmis- 
sion  tq  have  them  inserted  in  the  Rac- 
oao: 

Mr. 
the   Hbuse 
Means 


bn 


My 

to 
meacura 


predet 


My 

here  In 


am 

tlon 

will 


wh} 


legtoUttm 


Mr. 

I  am 
acta 


of  Ifew  York,  chairman  of 
Committee   on   Ways   and 


R.  R.  SMI  •  •  •  It  to  toe 

what  action  wfll  be  taken  on  thto 
but  I  hope  it  wlU  be  favoraUe. 


Mr.    iCnxn  of  Nebraska: 


el  brta 


on  behalf  of  the  narcotica  user 
the  Dlatriet  of  OolumbU  *  *  •  X 
hopeful  that  the  other  Statea  In  the  Re- 
do not  have  law  of  thto  kind  •  •  • 
my  blU  aa  a  pattern  for  eOective 
in  thalr  Statea. 


'  roRTT  ot  California: 
eonatantly  urging  the  committee  to 


heurlng. 

Mr.  VATm  of  Arizona: 

Two  <f  the  bilto  Introduced  by 
at  the  r  iqueat  of  the  natianal  American  Le- 
gion aa  I  reault  of  their  rehaMUtatlon  om- 
f  erence  lere  In  Waahlngton.  > 

Mr.  Karo  of  California: 

My  dice  baa  received  many  totttta  and 
telegran  ■  of  eneouragement  from  all  over 
the  Unt«d  Statea  in  aupport  of  the  aatl- 
narcotic  legtolatlon  Z  have  tntroduoed. 


Mr.  HnBTANB  Of  Callfomlft: 

Ihere  to  a  great  unanimity  (la  favor  of  tba 
MU)  eaoept  from  a  few  of  tba  legal  esperta. 
wha  thoogb  empbatlcaUy  in  favor  of  tba 
prindpto  Involved  of  itllfenlng  tba  puntob- 
manta.  feel  we  may  have  overatepped  the 
mark.  They  agree  porfectly  that  the  puntoh- 
menta  muat  be  drastic  and  aevare.  but  aa  one 
towyer  expreeaea  It,  "I  cannot  aee  any  jury 
convicting  a  teen-ager  for  p^— 'ng  marihuana 
to  another  teen-ager  when  the  death  penalty 
to  mandatory."  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him.  I  think  we  may  have  to  change  the 
bill  around. 

Mr.  CoLB  of  new  York: 

"Hie  bin  which  I  have  Introduced  *  *  *. 
To  date  there  to  very  little  public  reeponae 
to  the  meaaure.  and  at  the  moment  I  oontem- 
pUte  taking  no  further  actton. 

Mr.  EinccHMCir  of  Oklahoma: 

Tbto  togiatotion  baa  been  referred  to  our 
Rouae  Committee  on  Waya  and  lieana.  •  •  • 
Tou  may  be  aasured  that  I  am  moat  vltaUy 
concerned  In  thto  matter  and  intend  to  puah 
the  meaaure  to  the  beat  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Bosun  of  California: 

The  epidemic  of  narcotica  addiction  among 
teen-agera.  pertleularly  in  aouthem  Oalifor- 
nla.  but  in  ail  the  Statee  along  the  m«»«<— n 
border,  to  aerioua. 

Mr.  PowxLL  of  New  Yoit: 

We  have  been  ahocked  during  the  past 
days  by  the  newa  that  narcotica  are  being 
sold  to  schooIchUdren.  There  to  no  criminal 
more  deeplcabto.  •  •  •  The  pcdlce  depwt- 
meot  and  the  dtotrlct  attorney  of  Hew  Tork 
Otty  would  welcome  thto  law. 

Similar  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  early  in  the  next  sea* 
sion  of  the  Congress  to  remedy  a  sttua« 
Uon  which  has  reached  alarming  piv 
portions  in  many  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Those  desiring  copies  of  the  various 
antinarootlc  congressional  bills,  and  gen- 
eral literature,  free,  may  apply  to  Cap- 
tain Gaston. 


UsI:  A  SttUy  Bud 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  R.  BUSH 


or  mntanvAjnA 
Uf  TBI  BOUBK  or 


ATTW 
Mondav.  Augwtt  i,  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavt 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wil- 
liamsport  Sun  of  Augiist  1. 1M3: 
Loar:  AStbabvBuid 

"Senator  Taft  to  dead" — tbat  waa  tba 
word  which  spread  awlftly  acroea  America 
niday  afternoon. 

It  wna  lieard  at  lunch  countera.  in  tba 
atoree  of  the  Nation,  at  Ito  gaa  service  sta- 
tions. It  was  announced  by  newapaper  bul- 
letins, over  public  addreea  systema  in  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  by  radio. 

Wherever  men  gathered  the  aad  newa 
paaaed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  And  uniform- 
ly tliere  waa  sorrow. 

Tou  did  not  aak  whether  the  frtend  wltb 
whom  you  spoke,  or  the  casiuU  acquaintanca 
to  whom  you  passed  the  news,  was  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democrat.  It  dldnt  matter 
wliether  he  waa  prolabor  or  antiunion.  Hto 
race,  hto  odct,  hto  cr4ed  mad*  no  difference. 
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Ob  avsry  haad  it  «aa  wfnifiilaad  that  a 
great  Amartaaa  bad  diad. 

Divergent  optniOBa  about  him.  and  about 
the  pobUo  toaoaa  ha  bad  rtiamptonad  in  hto 
lif ettma,  ware  wanad  aalda  ovt  of  raapaet  for 
the  fine  qnalttlea  of  tba  saaa. 

maud  and  polltieal  ffoa  aUke  realiaad  thto 
Nation  Itaa  loa*  aoa  of  Ita  aaoat  aaeom- 
pltohed  public  flgoraa.  Bto  Inta^ty.  bto 
courage,  hto  ■■■tary  of  pablle  bortaaaa.  hto 
intaUactual  in^iaalrtai^  aad  hto  patrtottom 
■tamped  hla  aa  imarlna'a  leading  afatoaiiiaii. 

It  to  trwa  ftba»  tba  graaS  aibitlna  of  bto 
Ufa  waa  dealad  btm.    Sao  of  PiaaktoatWtt- 

f atbar  In  tba  Wblta  no—.  Warn  ttaaaa  ba 
ao««ht  tba  Kiyqbikiaii  nnitaatloB;  loat  Ik 
in  tlM  BapMhllnaa  vmwmaXkm  of  IMi  by  tba 
naiiuwaat  of 

Man  of  laaaar  alatyra  would  bava 
crualMd   by 
But   TUi 
ment. 

aanted  to  ba  a  Uattteaaat  under  tba 
who  dafaatad  btm.    HappUy,  be  Uvad  loeg 
enough  to  preaa  blaaaalt  a  loyal  UeutenanV— 
the   chief  llautanant  -of   bto  party* 
Praaidant  in  »  yaan. 

Ba  Uved  long  aoosigb  to  unite  tba 
licaa  Party  back  of  Prealdaot 
Had  "Mr.  BepobUeaa"  aulkad  la  hto 
after  the  ISM  eoai 
aloof  in  tba 

Baenhower  program,  ba  could  bava 
irreparable  baim  to  bto  own  partf  and  to 
bto  country. 

But  he 

natural  role.  Inetead.  dbaagatdlng  hto  own 
dtoappointaaatoi.  ba  dadloatad  bto  great 
tatonto  to  hto  coontry.  Ha  worked  for  the 
pubUc  good  with  no  ahow  of  bittarnaaa 
toward  tboae  who  bad  frustsatod  hto  praai- 
dentlal  amNtlona. 

As  a  result,  he  waktod  together  hto  par^. 
bototarad  the  PreaMent.  guided  tba  Senate 
into  a  mam  ooarae.  aad  atwnftbened  tba 
unity  of  the  Halloa. 

Hto  greatest  eontrfbutloo  baa 
aa  Senate  maK*^  leader — aa  the  oMn ' 
ateady  hand  was  on  the  helm  whUe  a 
pilot  waa  toeralng  tba  channel 

He  woa  the  aSeetioa  of  tbto  MaUaa  In  tba 
laat  BMOtba  of  bto  Ufa  beoauae  be  eould 
ftae  above  crtafting  daTeaft  wttbofot  sulking— 
because  neitbar  f oea  aor  lovli«  (Menda  eould 
turn  htaa  from  tbe  patb  of  duty. 


PaslOScd 


Daicft 


KZTBISION  OP  BEMARIEH 


HON.J.AlIERFREAE,Jt. 


thlrd-daaa  aBali.  glM  oalUlon: 
•ISO  mnuon;  aad  ^aelal  aervlcea.  aa»  mll- 
llOB.  Ho  buMDesB,  whether  It  be  private  or 
GovemaMBt.  can  long  sarvtva  with  sndt  aa 
uoem  I  lug  deflelt  without  Ini  reeeiiig  tbe  priea 
of  the  product  or  aarvlce  It  bae  to  atiL 

In  view  of  ttM  preaent  flttuatlon.  thcta  to  a 
definite  need  for  an  up^jard  revtokm  of  ratae 
in  eertatn  daaaaa  of  bmH  aad  Dor  aa  to- 
eraaae  In  tbe  prevalUng  foes  cbaiflM  fbr  apa- 
elalaerrloea. 

ftrhapa  »whim<ii>i^  and  fifr*y|  eont&tlaaa 
which  prevaflad  In  tbe  earHer  p«lod  of  oar 
oountiy  Joatlfled  tbe  graatlng  of  low  poetal 
ratee  1^  OnngraeB,  As  of  today  ttieae  ooodl- 
tioQB.  In  my  optnkm.  bava  been  mat.  and  to 
permit  the  Oovemmant  to  continue  to  aub- 
aUUae  tbe  poetal  system  to  no  longer  necee 
eary.  Tlie  publtohlng  buaineea  to  now  a  wdl- 
organiaed  and  profitabto  undertaking.  It  to 
no  mora  a  pobUo  beoaf  actor  tlMii  the  aar- 
ehant.  botti  owner,  druggist,  or  any  other 

a  Miiiiitoi  pvbllo 


KJL'lKimOiTOP  RBMARXS 


HON.  CARL  ELLiOTT 


UNl'lV)  VTA' 

Wedne$da9,  /idv  i9, 19S3 

Mr.  FRIAR  Mr.  PraslilsDt,  earlier 
today,  I  preeented  aa  ameodment  wtaldi 
I  intend  to  pcopoae  to  H.  R.  6053.  to- 
gether with  ^  bais.  an  of  which  relata 
in  soaie  manner  to  the  deficit  operation 
of  the  Post  OOoe  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsmt  that  the  fbl- 
lowinc  statemeot  I  have  prepared  on  this 
subject  be  inserted  In  the  Amwndix  of 
the  CoiraaaasEMMrAL  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objeetioa.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
Rbcou,  as  foDows: 


The  eitent  to  which  tbe  aiall  sarvloe  to  be- 
ing aubaidlaed  to  rather  surprlalng.  Maga- 
Blnae  aad  aaaayapets  are  reported  .to  have 
480  percent  aubaldy:  buaineea  dieulara  and 
adverttoing  matter.  89  pereent;  field  catalogs 
in  merrhandtolng.  92  peroant;  pareeta.  IB  per- 
cent; general  aai'vlcae,  au^  aa  c  o.  d..  money 
ordera.  and  othara,  about  t5  percent. 

Most  of  tboae  a^io  oppoaed  tooaeaa 
ratea  are  the  aame  groupe  which  for 
have  vlgoroualy  oppoeed  other  f oma  of  Oov- 
etnment  aubaldtoa.  Whenever  tbe  Poet  Of- 
flee  Dqtortment  or  the  Oongreaa  find  it  nao- 
eaaary  to  eooaldsr  the  postal  deficit.  It  ha- 
hoovee  tbeee  partteutor  groupe  to  oppoee  a 
ladMDtfcm  Of  the  geatetuus  aohaldy  that  tbay 
laoetvlag  ta  tbe  form  of  tow  poatel 


I  feel  vary  alran^  tbat  awtft.  depandahle. 
and  eadent  poetal  aerrtea  to  a  vttal  part  of 
oar  eeosioaato  Ufa.  I  fad  tbat  oar  poetal 
Mrvlee  to  loaaad  opoto  sa  a  nmlty  ta  tba 
life  and  wea-bali«  of  etary  Amerlren  em- 


Anotbar  aofoioe  of  opersllnwsl  deflaH  of 
the  postal  sarvloe  to  ttw  eatenalvi 
ance  of  unrelated  aarvtoea  for  which  the 

Department  to  not  wboUy  or  In  part 
Itw  cost  cf  hanrtltng  franked 
and  penalty  man.  wbUb  Is  ubaigeabto  to 
the  Poat  OAm  Department,  to  eeUmated  to 


JTontey.  dmgmat  1. 19$» 

Mr.  ■LUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tnlg*- 
an  walk  aliaalaB  tmn  In  ttmm 
where  xainfAll  Is  high.  Por  In- 
■tanee.  there  have  been  icnaikable  re- 
anils  froin  Irrigation  projects  tn  Iho 
aoottieastem  pari  U  the  XTntted  States. 
Such  projects  have  increased  farm  pro- 
ductivity in  normallj  wet  yean  and, 
more  Important,  they  UtentUyaaved 
many  farmers  during  tbe  severe  drooi^t 
summers  of  IMl  and  1982. 

Oar  western  arid  and  semiarld  States 
have  been  fortunate  In  bavins  Irrigation 
loans  available  to  them  under  tbe  provi- 
sions of  tbe  Water  facilities  Act  of  U37. 
TDday  there  is  ample  evidence  to  support 
the  view  ttiat  an  eztenskm  of  this  a^  to 
the  entire  United  Stotes  woidd  b»v» 
highly  beneficial  results.  For  this  rea- 
son I  introduced  on  JUly  17.  IMS,  H.  R. 
6379  and  H.  R.  6380  to  make  tbe  provl* 
stons  of  tbe  Water  Facfflties  Act  appli- 
cable to  tbe  State  of  Alabama  and  to 
tbe  entire  XThited  Statea. 

As  evideaee  of  ttie  results  of  hrrigattai 
In  one  part  of  our  country,  tbe  Southeast. 
I  wish  to  Inelaile  an  artiele  entttlBd 
"The  Sooth  Toms  to  Irrigstton."  whkii 
appoured  in  tbe  April  1952  issue  of  Fbna 
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aad  Rantih  magasIxM.  The  muthor  to 
Mr.  P.  O.  DaTto,  director  of  the  extenaton 
aOTloe  at  Alabama  Pcdytechnle  Institute 
in  Auburn.  Ala.  Mr.  Dayto  to  a  (Ustin- 
gulsbed  agriculturist  who  to  wnlhwitly 
quaUfled  to  analyse  prosress  in  the  field 
of  irrigation. 
Bte  article  foDows: 


trb  Sootr 


TO 


(By  P.  O.  DkTla) 

aa  I  tnvalad  OT«r  th*  Sovtb  1m* 
Z  obMnred  trameiuloiu.  dtipifilng  lo«w  du* 
to  draoght.  I  eould  Me  that  farmwa  had 
doiM  •  good  Job.  but  tb«  prok»g*d  beat  and 
dtoogbt  «m  Jiwt  too  muidL  Oom.  paaDUta, 
and  paatoiM  want  down.  Ootton.  being 
mora  raalatant  to  aueb  veatber.  cam* 
tbrot^b  In  batter  abape  but  It  too.  ma  bit 
bavd. 

One  aMne  Ilngata  ba  my  memory.  It  vaa 
»  field  of  earn  by  the  TennaHM  River  In 
AH^tr*^*  Wltb  nonnal  rala  It  would  bava 
made  T5  buAela  or  more  per  acre.  But 
It  made  about  ane-tbte<d  of  tbat  amount. 
lUa  tarmar  bad  roUowed  tbe  beat  Informa- 
tion tram  bla  county  agent.  Be  had  done  an 
excellent  Job.  yet  bla  Iomm  were  great.  A 
btc  river  waa  there — Irrigation  would  have 
■avad  bla  crop,  brtpad  It  to  make  a  big 
^ald.  and  made  blm  a  profit. 

George  Braly.  a  dairyman  of  limeetone 
County.  Ala.,  explained  bis  fMllng  about 
Irrigation  when  be  said  tbat  be  had  to 
ehooM  between  buying  feed  and  providing 
graalng.  which  called  for  Irrigation  whan 
ralna  were  Inadequate. 

Be  ehoM  Irrlgatkm  In  1M8.  TbrM  yeara 
Of  c^Mratlng  his  systam  has  eataUlahad  Ita 
high  value.  He  now  knows  that  pumping 
water  for  Irrigation  Is  much  cbenper  than 
buying  feed  for  dairy  cowa. 

itr.  Braly  la  equipped  to  Irrigate  35  acraa. 
It  cost  him  67^  cents  for  labor  and  eleetrlc- 
tty  to  put  an  inch  of  water  en  1  acre.  Bla 
trrtgaUoQ  syrtam  aost  htm  sajoo. 

By  liilgathjp  and  ferttUslng  be  eaueed 
thsM  85  acrea  to  provide  more  good  graalng 
thgn  50  dairy  eows  would  eat  during  the 
summer  drought  of  1051.  So  be  mowed  bla 
pastura   twloa  and  saved  hay  for  future 


I  also  visited  Senator  John  L.  Whatley.  of 
XiM  OoBwty.  Ala.,  another  dairyman  who  baa 
found  Irrigation  very  profitable,  ms  equip- 
ment coat  him  5M0O:  with  It  be  can  trrl- 
gate  55  acrea.  Blectrldty  to  apply  an  aora- 
tneb  coeta  80  eenta. 

Vor  a  water  supply.  Senator  Wbatley  Im- 
pounded a  stream  with  a  flow  at  35  gallons  a 
minute.  Two  lakM  were  made,  eovering  a 
total  of  7^  acTM.  His  irrigation  system  used 
•00  gallona  of  water  per  minute. 

Hie  first  year  of  operation  revealed  aa 
Inadequate  siq^y  of  water— mote  wm 
pumped  In  the  daytime  than  wu  replaced 
at  n^t.  So  Senator  Wbatley  made  another 
l*ke  to  impound  water  from  a  stream  flow- 
ing 140  gaUoos  a  minute.  ThcM  three  lakM 
were  mnnerted.  thereby  givli^  anqile  water 
for  trrlgattao. 

Senator  Wbatley  cautions  every  beginner 
to  be  BUre  about  bis  water  supply.  'Irriga- 
tion usM  lots  of  water."  he  empbaslasd. 

Summer  Is  only  one  seaaoo  of  the  year 
when  trrlgaUon  la  needed.  Irrigation  pays 
any  time  when  plants  need  more  water  thiut 
Is  avallaUe  to  them. 

B.  B.  Stowers  and  W.  W.  Ward,  of  Oaoaeuh 
County.  Ala.,  began  Irrlgatkm  for  beef  cat- 
tle. It  enabled  tbam  to  get  a  gain  of  8.8 
to  3.7  pounds  per  beef  animal  daily  on  grean 
graalng  without  feed. 

T.  R.  ifeadowB.  of  Oalboun  GMmty.  Ala.. 
IrrlgatM  row  eropa  m  wtiU  m  pMturea.  It 
bM  paid  him  wdl  on  both,  but  paatura 
retuma  were  bigger. 

Clyde  R.  Payne,  vetaraaa*  instmetor  at 
Jaqper.  Via..  bM  iwewtiHH  aome  Impreaalva 
facta  about  Irrigation.  Bb  found  tbat  to- 
ylalds  tbare  averaged  I400  pounds  per 
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wtt^wot  Irrigation  aad  1.500  to  1.800 
1  rltb  Irrtgatkm. 

PoUocfc.  a  Purple  Beart  veteran 

jar   Jasper,   wm  eo   thrilled   over 

brlgatkm  tbat  be  tried  It  on  his 

Be  reported:  "Results  have  been 

J  foiMleet  dreams." 

j  •ollock  Irrigated  3  acrw  of  a  10-acre 

watermelons.    All  other  treatment 

le.    That  which  wm  irrigated 

bigger  melona  and  they  were 

market  3  weeks  earlier  than  melona 
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In  1980  eom  with  Irrigation 
101  buabels  per  acre  against  51 

for  no  Irrigation.  And  irrigation 
the  graalng  pwlod  on  alfalfa  and 
40  percent. 

nnesew  Bxperiment  Station  found 
net  Income  for  Irrigating  a  good 

vaa  $61M  per  aera.    It  cost  tbe  >ta- 

to  apply  13  tnches  of  water  to 

This  Included  operation.  Intereet. 
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and  depredation. 

80  tbi>  story  goes.    It  reveals  tbe  urgent 
need  for  Irrigation  to  sum>ly  water  i^en  rains 
fall.    w4lcb    happens    often — even    in    the 
where  average  rainfall  is  high, 
doing  a  poor  Job  of  ualng  tbe  water 
available  to  us  or  tbat  can  be  held 
A  farmer  who  bas  a  small  stream 
nearby  la  Indeed  fortunate.    Many 
have  acceM  to  a  stream  can  build 
pond. 

for  IrrlgatlOB  Is  so  big  and  the 

so  Inviting  that  every  farmer 

make  a  study  of  bis  farm  and  water 

'ritb  a  view  to  irrigation.    Portable 

now  available  that  can  be  dMigned 

size  farm. 

Pred  Bummer,  bead  of  tbe  agrlcul- 

englneertng  department  at  Auburn,  baa 

inteoM  study  of   irrigation.    Be 
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a  f  armtf  who  normally  has  enough 

for  bis  cattle  needs  to  Irrigate 

acre  per  cow.    One-half  acre  irrl- 

cairy  a  cow  through  most  dry 


the  cost  of  Installing  a  portaUe 
system  in  Alabama  bM  varied  (with 
captions)  from  $50  per  acre  to  $100 
per  acre  Distance  of  water  supply  from  tbe 
field  to  >e  Irrigated  eatiaed  moet  of  tbe  dif- 
ference. Shape  of  field,  elevation  above 
water  si  pply.  type  of  power,  and  design  of 
system  1  re  other  factors. 

8.  Ooi  (  of  Irrigation  after  equipment  Is 
Installed  varied  from  $1.60  to  $3.76  per  acr«.^ 
inch  of  water. 


•r  lit  SessiM  of  8U  CoagrMf  T« 
Vilal  lasMt  te  Labor  ami  the 
People 
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BBC ATB  OP  TBB  UMITSD  8TATVB 

JToadoy.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  E  OUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlm  nis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ap  lendix  of  the  Raoou  a  letter 
which  ]  am  sending  to  the  secretary- 
treasure  rs  of  the  minoto  State  Federa- 
tion of  jabor  and  the  imnoto  State  In- 
dustrial Union  Council,  summartolng  the 
failures  of  thto  Ist  session  of  the  83d 
Oongrest  to  act  cm  a  number  of  issues 
of  centr  J  importance  to  labor  and  to  tbe 
Amerlci  a  people  generally. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioobb 
as  follows: 

WABHnraroH,  D.  C.  Augutt  3.  1953. 
Mr.  STAin.XT  L.  Johhsow. 

geeretory-rreorurer,      /IMnoto      8taU 
Federation  of  Labor.  Chicago,  tU, 
Mr.  Maubics  F.  McKluoott, 

Seoretsry-rreasKrsr.      llUnoU      State 
luduttrial  Union  Council,  Chieago, 

m. 

Dba>  SrAin.rr  JORirsoif  un  Msoaica  llo« 
&.ijaoTT:  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  tbat  the 
1st  seMion  of  the  83d  CongreM  bM  failed  to 
act  on  a  number  of  issues  of  central  impor- 
tance to  labor  and  tbe  American  people  gen- 
erally. Whatever  elM  this  so-called,  honey- 
moon period  of  the  new  administration  haa 
done,  it  bas  ducked  some  vital  problems  and 
left  them  to  an  uncertain  future. 

As  tbat  eeaslon  nears  Ita  doalng  hours.  It 
seems  to  me  worth  while  to  review  with  yoa 
some  of  thoee  omissions  in  order  to  keep 
clear  before  us  and  before  tbe  public  tbo' 
program  of  legislative  work  to  be  done. 

In  his  messages  to  C<nigreM  tbCM  iMt  few 
days  on  social  security  and  reeource  devtiop. 
ment.  the  President  bas  shown  a  similar 
awareness  of  some  of  tbe  falluTM  of  tMs 
session  and  a  concern  that  action  be  taken 
to  tbe  next.  We  all  Join  him  in  hoping  that 
more  Members  of  bis  own  party  in  CongreM 
support  him  in  tbe  constructive  pbaew  of 
tbeM  programs,  which  they  have  largely  op- 
poeed  in  the  past. 

The  rumored  last-minute  mew  age  to  Con- 
gress on  modifications  in  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  also  included  a  number 
of  desirable  and  long-overdue  [wniwiesls. 
mainly  aimed  at  blunting  the  sharp  edge  of 
that  law'a  unfair  and  unwise  restrictions  on 
labor.  The  decision  to  withhold  It  Is  regret- 
table, and  now  tbat  the  general  content  baa 
become  public  knowledge  I  am  even  mora 
fearful  tbat  congreeslonal  leaders  and  key 
supporters  in  bis  own  party  who  ralaed  such 
a  furor  about  It  may  firmly  block  even  the 
making  of  thMe  moderate  prt^meals  by  tbe 
President.  They  will  make  the  path  of 
repentance  an  Impassible  one. 

This  development  makee  It  all  tbe  mora 
eeeential  for  tboM  of  us  who  suj^Mrt  a  oon- 
stnictlve  program  of  labor-managenaent  leg- 
IslsUon  to  empbMlM  tbe  poslttve  aad  keep 
It  before  the  American  people. 

Tha,t  poeitive  program  should.  In  my  opin- 
ion, include  the  following  objectlvee.  which 
tbe  1st  seeslon  of  the  88d  CongreM  failed  to 
act  upon. 

First,  tbe  social -security  system  should  be 
improved  and  extended  to  cover  many  mU- 
lions  among  tbe  Armed  FOroM.  farm  ownera. 
farm  workers,  household  workers,  profes- 
sional groups,  and  others.  Bight  to  eleven 
million  more  persons  should  be  covered. 
Benefit  paymenta  need  upward  revision  la 
view  of  preeent  wage  and  price  levels.  And 
provision  for  rehabilitation  servlCM  and  dia- 
ability  benefits  should  be  Included.  Senator 
UantAw.  with  a  number  of  ua  M  ooaponaors. 
bitroduoed  such  a  blU  In  8.  3360.  Which  I 
bops  may  furnish  the  framawork  for  such 
constructive  revision  of  our  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  system. 

Second,  tbe  promised  Taft-Bartley  Act 
amendments  and  many  othan  deaetia 
prompt  consideration.  Among  the  moat  Im- 
portant, I  Include: 

(a)  Speeding  up  the  procedurM  of  tha 
MLRB  (among  other  ways,  by  raatorlng  pre- 
hearing elections  In  repreeentation  casM). 
so  that  "Justice  delayed"  doM  not  baooma 
"Justice  denied"; 

(b)  Restoring  to  eeooomlc  striken  tba 
right  to  vote  In  elections  to  chooM  bargain- 
ing repreeentaUvee.  in  order  to  remove  a  seri- 
ous tmlon-bustlng  power,  partlculariy  effee- 
tive  In  an  economic  reneMlnii. 

(c)  WaMtahllsMng  In  InteraUta  buslnMSM 
the  priori^  of  ualform.  fMval  provlalons 
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governing  union  saeurity,  to  eliminate  dla- 
erimlnatory  and  varying  State  reetrletlona; 

(d)  MO^Ufying  the  unworkable  ualon-aa- 
eurity  provMoos  goDcrally.  and  autbortsAng 
unions  and  employsM  In  casual  or  Intermit- 
tent employmente  (construction.  am\iM 
ment.  and  maritime)  to  utllln  preblrlng 
agreements  wltb  union  security  cIsusm; 

(e)  Removing  the  one-elded  ^laracter  of 
tbe  prcMOt  aon-Oooimunlst  aOdavlt  ra- 
qulrement.  and  authorlatng  tba  MLBB,  un- 
ions, and  amployars  to  take  more  affective 
stepe  to  eliminate  such  Communist  infiltra- 
tion; 

(f)  Reducing  or  almpllfylng  the  eostty  and 
time-consuming  filing  requtremaata  wltti  re- 
spect to  financial  aad  eenatttutlonal  data; 

(g)  Removlag  the  BUUMtetory  raqulremant 
on  the  NLBB  Oeneral  CounMl  to  aeek  In- 
jxmctlons  In  seoondary  boycott  cmm.  and  re- 
visions of  tba  secondary  boycott  prohibitions 
to  permit  eecondary  activity  when  strudE 
work  Is  xamovad  to  ttaa  plant  oC  aoottMr 
employer; 

(b)  Bstaadlog  tha  protections  of  tbe  act 
to  organlaatlonB  of  aapervleory  workers  with 
no  real  hiring,  firing,  promotion,  or  dlaefpli- 
nary  authority; 

(1)  Radafining  "agsnto'*  to  iaduda  only 
thoM  with  actual  ualon  authorlaatlon.  and 
clarifying  the  appUeatton  of  "frM  speeeb" 
protectlona  ao  that  thay  cannot  be  a  cover 
lor  coercion  aad  lattmldatloa;  and 

(J)  Providing  a  aaare  effective  procedure 
for  enoouraglng  aettlement  and  postponing 
BtoppagM  la  national  emergency  dlqmtw. 

Third.  With  the  aeddant  tbU  still  running 
far  ahead  of  the  rate  at  which  we  restore  men 
and  woman  to  uasful  oeeupatloaa.  tbe  Nation 
needa  expansion  aad  coordlaatlon  of  the 
Pederal-Stata  aystem  of  ranabUltattoa  asrr- 
IcM  for  the  bandlc^vad. 

Fourth.  The  serloua  lUnltatlons  In  reduced 
appropriations  for  anforoamant  of  the  wage 
and  hour  and  child  labor  laws  ahould  be  re- 
moved so  that  the  protactloae  voted  by  Con- 
greM for  tlMM  BilalmTmi  worklag  standards 
and  for  tha  aduoatloa  of  our  youth  ars  not 
repealed  by  todlrectlon. 

nfth.  Tha  wan  focanilatad  maasnrM  for 
equality  of  opportualty  in  employment,  like 
8.  003.  ahould  be  enacted  in  order  to  ren»ove 
tbe  discriminations  on  account  of  race,  ra- 
llglota.  color,  or  national  origin  that  are  a 
denial  of  elementary  Justice  and  a  blot  upon 
our  damoctaey  la  tba  ayM  of  tha  world.  Te 
this  end  we  nraat  oxittnoa  to  work  for  amna 
effective  rule  to  permit  doalng  debate  in  tba 
Senate  and  call  upon  the  administration  to 
redeem  Its  promlaai  made  earlier  this  seerton 
to  bring  f  orwaQl  acidt  a  rule  change  to  per- 
mit us  to  remova  tbe  roadblock  of  flUbustaia. 
In  the  mMntlma  It  Is  alao  ■Mintlal  that  wa 
encourage  tha  administration  to  do  all  that 
It  can  both  la  Psdaral  amploymaot  and  la 
onfaroaraaat  of  noo  dWcrtmlnatlon  cIsubm  In 
defeuM  eontraots  to  maintain  fair  employ- 
ment standards  vtdeh  do  aot  require  aew 
legislation. 

Sixth,  with  the  laaa  of  Illegal  aatraats 
acroH  the  Mexican  Iwrder  reaching  fiood  pro- 
portlona  aad  threatening  the  woridng, 
health,  and  educational  standards  In  many 
arsM  of  tbe  country,  we  should  move  qulddy 
to  enact  the  minimnw^  pcopoaal  0^  a  Federal 
CommlttM  on  Migratory  Lalwr  m  propoped 
In  a  1507.  It  la  Inesouaable  that  we  have  aot 
eooner  acted  tu  protaet  tha  opportunttlM  Of 
our  own  farm  aad  d-7  wockars  aad  to  prevent 
tbe  exploltatloa  of  Oka  Maxiftaps 

PlnaUy,  I  believe  :rou  wlU  agrM  that  labor 
and  the  whole  country  also  aead  a  rajectioa 
of  tbe  give-away  tendency  antf  s  more  forth- 
right projection  and  administration  of  our 
programs  for  better  houslag,  maartmtmt  re- 
■ouroe  davdopmant,  fair  taaatkm  (exclud- 
ing the  salM  tax.  which  now  looma  m  tba  laai 
refuge  of  the  dlehaitls  In  tha  fiscal  wilder- 
neM)  and  a  baUmoail  economy,  maintaining 
Jobs  and  prajduetlon  at  thdr  high  lafvels  and 
ev^lng  out  some  ol  the  low  polats  in  tha 
curra— for  IfistaaM  iar  Oka  n 


An  of  this,  In  the  face  of  the  continuing 
neccMlty  to  maintain  our  defensM  and  the 
strength  of  the  Crae  world  against  Communist 
sggressloo,  glvM  us  a  tough  Job  to  do.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  wltb  your  aeslstsnee  we 
can  carry  tbe  Information  to  the  people  that 
win  make  clear  the  need  for  this  program. 
And  when  the  peopl»  know  the  altemattvae, 
I  am  confident  they  wlU  ebooM  the  path  to  a 
truer  democracy  and  a  more  eeeore  treeddm. 

With  kln<tost  personal  regards, 
PaithfuUy. 

PaolB.: 


Trflboles  to  Robert  TafI 


KSTEttSlOU  OF  REMAREB 


HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRIGHT 


IN  THX  HOnSB  OF  RXPRBSBirrATIVBS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  WAINWRIQHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  my  political  life  has  been 
short,  and  although  my  entrance  into 
polities  was  as  an  early  preoonyentlon 
supporter  of  the  President,  it  to  obvious 
to  me  that  our  Nation  has  suffered  a 
tragic  p(^tical  loss  with  the  passing  of 
Senator  Robert  Taf  t. 

I  sorted  over  many  ot  the  artldes 
written  since  hto  death  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  proper  and  fair  appraisal  of  thto 
great  man's  positicm.  Two  of  these.  I 
bdieve,  are  worthy  of  mwdal  attention. 

On  Sunday.  August  2.  the  New  T<nit 
Times  Weekly  News  Review  had  thto  to 
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The  first  act  of  Bobert  A.  Ttft  vrtien  he 
came  to  the  Sants  la  19M  wm  to  praaeat  a 
petltlan  from  sundry  ettlMns  of  Ohio,  pray- 
ix^  that  the  United  SUtm  adhwe  to  a  poUcy 
of  neutrality.  Ble  entrance  Into  floor  de- 
bate came  00  a  TVA  bllL  Be  began:  "An 
we  not  being  foded  when  It  Is  said  that 
tbe  eoat  of  the  OUbartsvlIIe  dam  wlU  be 
885  mllllOQ?"  TlM  peUtkm  and  the  qt 
tlon  were  characteristic  They  were 
prophetic. 

In  15  yean  la  tbe  Senate  aad  la  8 
palgns  for  the  presidential  nomination  (the 
laat  tlaaa  ha  got  the  largeat  number  ot  votM 
ever  acoordad  a  defeated  caadldato).  Saaator 
Taft  became  the  moat  forceful  spokesman 
of  sentiments  which  have  deep  roote  In 
Anmlcaa  history— «a  :;verslon  to  foreign 
entanglements  aad  a  suspldoa  of  -big  gov- 

Vor  mOliOBS  of  RepubUcans— with  tha 
heaviest  concentration  In  tbe  Plalna  Stataa— 
tbeM  beliefs  are  the  oom  and  teat  of  Bepob- 
llcan  orthodogcy.  To  them.  Senator  Tbft. 
with  bla  attacks  en  "creeping  aodaUam"  aad 
oppoaltkm  to  Mnding  Amnicaa  troopa  to 
Burope,  WM  tiM  ke^wr  of  tha  ark  of  tha 
Republican  covenant.  At  timea,  however^— 
when  he  voted  for  United  StatM  partlc^ia- 
tlon  in  the  U.  N.  or  for  Federal  aid  to  houa- 
Ing— he  WM  aocueed  of  defection  to  the 
New  Deal. 

Inevitably  be  eommandad  tha  loyalty  of 
Senaton  and  Ooogreesmen  In  his  own  party 
who  shared  bis  IdSM  of  Republicanism.  But 
by  his  talente  be  also  commanded  tha  n- 
speet  of  his  opponents  la  both  jtartlea. 
Be  WM  a  formidable  antagonist  In  debate. 
-Bis  was  aa  esceUeat  oommtttM  maa.  Be 
did  not  ehrlnk  frbm  drudgery.  Aad  while 
many  of  bis  collaaguM  behaved  he  mlaoon- 
atnied  tbe  facta  he  eo  laboriously  mastared. 
Uiey  alao  agreed  that  at  ttmM  tha  facta  lad 
him  to  tora  upon  htanwlt.  tha  hardest 


thing  in  poUtlca,  and  one  of  the  rarest. 
B*  modified  bla  views  on  Government  aid 
tn  houslag,  bsalth,  and  edneatlfxi.  He  wm 
quite  ready  to  concede  that  experlenoe  bad 
revealed  fiaws  In  the  Taft-Bartley  Act.  And 
although  be  stubbornly  oppoeed  the  loan  to 
Britain,  he  subeequantly  voted  for  Marshall 
plan  funda,  though  he  usnaUy  fought  to 
trim  them. 

But  beyond  his  talente.  It  wm  bis  forth- 
rigbtnees.  bis  independence  of  mind,  tbat 
earned  him  the  reapeet  of  Ida  cOUaagUM  and 
the  country.  In  bis  campaigning,  be  fre- 
quently expressed  views  tbat  cost  him  votes. 


his  independence  of  mlad 
Inconslstmicy.  and  he  appeared 
to  be  standing  on  botti  aKfn  of  a  queetlon. 
but  that  waa  often  becauM  in  bis  mind 
there  were  Ura  quMtlons.  Thus,  he  refueed 
to  condemn  Senator  MoCmtbt  and  Repre- 
sentotive  Vxunt  tn  their  Investlgstlons  of 
Communlste.  But  ha  himself  aald  that  ha 
doubted  whether  a  professor  should  be  fired 
Just  becauM  be  wm  a  Communist. 

To  his  toUowen.  Senator  Taft  wm  a  stetes- 
man,  one  of  tbe  greatest  in  American  bla- 
tory.  To  his  exponents,  he  wm  a  man  of 
great  native  cndowmente  who.  in  Brtmund 
Burke's  words,  had  obstlnataly  aad  futUely 
Mt  bis  face  against  "a  mighty  current  in 
hnnaa  asairs."  In  thia  senM.  he  wm  of  tha 
caapaay  of  Lodge  aad  Borah  and  Blraa 
Jobaaoa.  But  thay  agreed  he  towered  far 
above  theM  OMn.  aad  la  thIa  category  tha 
Demecrata  would  probaUy  place  him  by  ona 
of  thalrown.  Calboua. 

TO  a  geaeratlaB  that  could  acarody  con- 
edve  of  a  Baoate  without  Taft,  of  CHiio,  the 
eod  came  with  dio^lng  soddanaeM.  Lato 
la  April,  Senator  Taft  bagaa  to  aufler  paina 
la  his  left  h4>.  la  nUd-Jnaa  ha  gave  up 
hla  Senate  leadership  for  the  reat  of  the 
seeslon.  On  July  8.  be  underwent  aa  ea» 
placatory  operatkm  of  the  abdominal  -wan 
in  New  Tack  BoqiltaL  Two  awks  ago  to 
WM  announced  he  would  return  within  a 
few  days  to  bis  Wasblagtoa  home.  Last 
Toaaday  bla  doeton  aald  bla  condlUon  had 
4taterloratad  aomewbat.  nnaaday  alght  bo 
weat  Into  a  deep  coma.  At  10:80  a.  m.. 
Friday,  be  died  of  hl^y  maUgaaat 


who  bad  fought  tba  Ssnator 
fierody  and  suffered  nujst  from  bis  wh^M 
aad  aeoraa  paid  tha  flaset  tributM  to  hla 
ohaneter.  BMry  8.  Trumaa  aald:  »•  •  • 
ha  knetr  wharo  I  stood  aad  I  knew  wbava 
be  stood.  We  need  iatsUsetually  huuMi 
maa  Ilka  Saaator  Taft  la  public  aervioe.** 

On  Monday,  August  3,  the  following 
article,  whioh  I  have  takoi  from  the 
New  Yoric  Herald  Tribune  by  Joseph 
Atoop.  appeared: 

Ttot  RarmucAM  FUTuas 
(Bf  Joaeph  Alsop) 

WAaamaamy/— la  Saaator  TMt,  the  artb»> 
dOK  R^mbllcaa  Party  hM  lost  Ite  towerlag 
figure.  Tou  have  to  go  a  very  loag  way  back 
la  s»»««»-to^«  history— pecbi^pe  m  f  ar  m  tba 
time  of  Ctey  aad  Wabatec^-to  find  the  Anter- 
lean  poUUeal  aeane  balag  dominated  and 
*wtnn»,u-m,t  In  «be  TBft  manner  by  any  po- 
litical leader  who  did  not  have  the  raaourcM 
of  the  Wl^te  BouM  at  his  dtqtoaaL 

What  made  Taft'a  aehlevament  aU  tba 
more  remarkable  wm  that  his  power 
stemmed  directly  from  bis  fine  qualities. 
ThoM  who  disagned  with  blm.  Just  m  much 
aa  thoM  who  agreed,  had  to  acknowledge  bla 
strong  character,  Inasbaustlbia  Industry, 
hatred  of  sham  and  preteaae.  and  deep 
Americanism. 

Bis  going  bM  left  a  hde  ao  big  Out  a 
great  nuuay  RepubUcans.  who  nXHet  natu- 
rally tended  to  bava  a  aort  of  father  eom- 
ptex  about  him,  an  frankly 
whether  thdr  party  eaa  carry  on 
fully  without  Ten. 
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•iw««r  to  that  ^ueatlOB  moBt.  ct 
ha  ftTCB  by  X>«rlght  D.  llaimhnwg. 
How.  mar*  than  tmr,  hla  partyli  tatura  •■ 
w«a  M  tiM  UkUenli  tatan  !■  la  th*  Prwl- 
dentl  hABda.  And  fhla  nakaa  tba  iiav 
attoatkm  remarkably  Intanattnc.  tot  It  eaa 
ba  stated  on  vmiuaatloDad  authority  that 
ana  of  tha  Pnaldanfi  hlgheat  and  BMat 
attmi  atatad  alma  la  to  ramaka  tha  B^mbll- 
ean  Party  In  a  naw  lma«a. 

Siaanhoirer^  way  ai  putting  It  la  to  aay 
ha  wanta  to  mova  hla  party  orar  toward  tha 
poUtloal  oanter.  It  la  to  ba  tha  eonaarvatlva 
party  atlU.  for  tha  Praaldant  la  a  vary  eon- 
aaiiallTa  man  hlmaalf .  Bat  tt  la  to  ba  mora 
modarataly  eonaarvattra  at  hocaa,  following 
tha  Una  that  Senator  Tan  hlmaatt  laid  out. 
It  la  to  ba  mora  aware  of  world  raaltttaa  and 
mora  ready  to  raapond  to  ehallaagaa  abroad. 
And  above  all,  the  knidaat  Bepublleaa  nolaea 
ara  no  loogar  to  ba  made  by  tha  Bapubl^ 


In  othar  worda,  Baanhowaria  atan  for  tha 
watlonaT  Bepublleaa  Party  la  to  do  approsU 
mately  what  Oov.  Tbomaa  B.  Dewey  haa  ao 
tarllllaaUy  dona  In  Mew  Task  State,  where 
tha  BapuWlcana  have  raeaptuied  their  old 
plaoa  aa  tha  majority  party.  But  Btaanhowar 
being  Btaanboww.  hla  ntathoda  have  no 
tincture  at  Dewejrii  Impatlwnrie  and  ruth- 


Bran  with  hla  own  cabinet. 
haa  been  pattant.  Aa  the  wlaar  among  them 
are  traak  to  admit,  the  big  biiali  mean  win  la 
tha  CaUnet  had  hardly  an  Inkling  of  tha 
atae.  the  conplalty.  or  even  the  general 
Bhape  of  the  baalc  national  problema  when 
they  eama  to  waahlngton.  Tlie  Praaldent 
muat  hai«  been  tempted  at  thnea  to  rush 
hla  ooUaaguea  a  Uttla— to  tall  them  thla  waa 
tha  way  tt  waa  going  to  be  and  no  more 
argument  about  It.  Inatead.  "he  let  ua 
laam."  aa  the  ablaat  of  the  bnalneaamen. 
Secretary  of  tha  Treasury  Oeorge  Htunphrey, 
la  reported  to  have  remarked  admlrlugly. 

Allowing  time  for  the  '*""«"g  proceaa 
made  for  a  alow  start,  to  be  sure.  But  tf 
Blaanhower  waa  not  to  wield  a  Mg  atlek.  a 
aknr  atart  waa  Inevitable  anyway:  for  there 
waa  also  Oongreaa  to  eonalder.  «"««^ftT  pa- 
tlanee.  frlendllneaa.  and  pwauaalon  ware 
needed  to  make  the  amalleat  dent  In  what 
may  be  called  the  BepubUcan  antl-Btsen- 
taower  blo3.  ao  strong  In  the  Senate  and 


Mot  aaldam.  Blaanhower  haa  been  diiheart- 
cned.  llMra  waa  a  period,  not  very  long  ago, 
when  the  PrasUent  had  a  way  of  bunting 
out  to  hla  frtanda  among  the  Demooatlo 
leadera.  Ba  would  taU  them  that  the  whola 
party  system  waa  Illogical;  that  aU  the  mod- 
erate men  at  good  will  In  the  center  ought 
to  get  togethw  In  one  great  party;  that  he 
wlahed  tUa  could  ba  achieved.  Be  was  chaf- 
ing, then,  against  what  seemed  to  him  the 
llUle  prngrcaa  he  waa  '"■*<i"e  with  hla  own 
atti'einlsts. 

In  all  Its  effort.  Senator  Taft  was  the  Presl- 
dent^  loyal  partner  until  be  fell  ilL  It  Is 
halr-ralBlng  to  think  what  the  plight  of  this 
poUtlcaUy  Inesperlenoed  administration 
might  have  been  If  Taft  had  not  been  there 
to  carry  them  through  the  first  months.  But 
laa  curious  way.  Senator  Taffs  Illness  forced 
the  President  Into  tha  role  of  active  political 
leadttahip  by  breaking  the  White  HOuaa 
habit  of  depending  upon  Taft. 

racanmrr'a  LSAonaaip  wok 
Hie  struggle  over  the  excess  profits  tax 
u  the  first  teat.  But  there  have  been  many 
others  since  then.  They  have  ranged  from 
the  mcCaitrt  proUem,  as  the  White  Bouse 
calls  it,  to  the  obscure  but  important 
Status  of  Porees  TVeaty  (establishing  our 
soldiers'  rights  in  allied  countriee)  for  which 
the  Freeldent  personally  changed  four  votea. 
With  almoat  no  azoaptiona.  the  Praaldant  haa 
got  what  he  waa  after  when  he  exerted  par- 
aonal  leadership.  The  cfledt  on  the  White 
Bouae  haa  been  an  almoat  electrlo  Incraaaa 
'  aelf -confidence. 


one  ot 

alao  ea^taln 

that 

are  trltnipilng 


being 
party-a 
thayai 
aoled  I 
wlnnlids 


iha  future.  It  la  eartaln  that  Btoan- 
cannot  carry  with  him   every  last 
tha  Bapttblloan  axtramlata.    But  It  U 
(although  few  have  noticed  it) 
pravloudy  notorloua  cxtramlata 
their  aalla  to  tha  Blaanhower 
Many  BapubUcana,  who  really  enjoy 
4ctremlata,  may  be  unhappy  about  the 
tendency    under    Blaanhower.    But 
none  tha  leas  likely  to  be  amply  con- 
thelr  party^  tranaf ormatlon  into  a 
party — a  true   majority  party— If 
geta  hla  way. 


CaBfo^  Ruk<  ffifk  k  83d  Cosfrets 
a  id  Eiseahowcr  AdmuiftradoB 


7SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GORDON  L  NcDONOUGH 


IM  TpB  BOU8B  OP  BBPBBSBMTATTVBS 

Mornday,  August  3. 19S3 

Mr.  kcciXmoUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prees.  radio,  and  television  have  reviewed 
and  rtrevlewed  the  record  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion M  the  83d  Congress.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose sere  to  review  the  record  of  the 
83d  Congress  and  the  first  6  months  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  as  it  re- 
lates 1 9  CaUfomia.  in  which  I  am  confi- 
dent ^  he  peoide  of  California  and  the 
ISth  I  listrict  will  be  most  interested. 

The  State  of  California  has  always 
been  i  i  a  posititxi  of  great  national  im- 
portaioe  politically,  economically,  and 
strate  IcaUy.  Its  prestige  and  promi- 
nence were  greatly  increased  and  its 
power  and  infiuence  were  emphasized 
durini  the  1st  sessicm  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress I  nd  the  first  6  months  <a  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  to  a  point  that 
Calif o:  Ilia  must  be  seriously  reckoned 
with  ii  1  all  future  national  political,,  eco- 
nomici  and  strategic  planning. 


M.  wxxoir 

Wlti  the  election  of  Richaid  M.  NtzoH 
as  Vic  i  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  placed  him  in  the  position  of  Pre- 
siding OfDcer  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate wl  h  the  deciding  vote  <m  important 
issues  when  a  tie  vote  may  occur  in  an 
almost  evenly  divided  Senate,  Califor- 
nia's I  osition  became  vitally  important. 

Mr.  ^xxos.  a  native-bom  Califomian 
and  t  le  second  youngest  man  to  be 
elected  Vice  President  and  the  first  Cali- 
fornia] I  elevated  to  this  high  olDoe,  has 
Inrougt  t  important  recognition  to  Call- 
fCHHia. 

I  KHATOa  WnXZAlt  7.   XWOWLAJrO 

Of  iqual  political  importance  and 
added  prestige  to  the  national  impor- 
tance I  it  California  was  the  election  of 
Senator  Wxluam  F.  Khowumd  to  his 
second  term  In  the  United  States  Senate 
bgr  the  argest  vote— 3.982,44a— ever  cast 
for  an  'oae  for  any  public  ofllce  in  the 
Uhitedlstates,  excepting  for  President. 

Senator  Kmowlamd's  leadership  and 
abili^  was  soon  recognised  by  his  col- 
leaguei ,  who  elected  him  to  the  impor- 
tant PC  Bition  of  chairman  of  tht  Repub- 
lican F  Eu-ty  Policy  Committee,  and  sub- 
sequenly  to  the  high  post  of  Senate 
major!  y  floor  leader,  as  a  result  of  the 
vacanc  t  created  by  the  untimely  death 


of  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  whi^  idaass 
Senator  KitowLam  in  a  position  of  great 
prominence  and  influence  next  in  im- 
portance to  President  Etoenhower  in 
formulating  and  implementing  national 
affairs. 

Senator  Knowlabb  is  the  youngest 
man  to  assume  this  position  of  impor- 
tance, and  the  State  of  California  can  be 
proud  of  the  honor  and  distinction  he 
has  brought  to  his  native  State. 

ooMoaaaaxoitAL  BXLaoAnoir 

Last  November  California  elected  for 
the  first  time  a  congresslGnal  delegation 
of  30  members  making  it  e<iual  to  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  second  largest  delega- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  brought  additional  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  State  of  Cidlfor- 
nia  in  national  affairs,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  California  to  be  well  repre- 
sented on  all  of  the  major  and  impor- 
tant committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereby  providing  representa- 
tion for  the  many  diversified  interests  in 
California  in  all  legislation  under  con- 
sidi.  '^tion  by  the  House. 

Although  the  California  congressional 
delegation  of  30  members  is  divided  into 
19  Republicans  and  11  Democrats,  on  all 
important  issues  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  the  promo- 
tion, protection,  and  development  of  ag- 
riculture and  Industry,  and  those  issues 
which  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  California,  party  lines  were  no 
barrier  to  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Califor- 
nia sent  to  the  83d  Congress  the  largest 
number  of  new  young,  vigorous,  alert 
Congressmen  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
it  also  increased  its  position  of  seniority 
on  many  of  the  major  committees  such 
as  Cau.  Hikshaw,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  Johk  Phuxips,  Apinopria- 
tlons  Committee:  Oorsob  L.  McDob- 
oucH.  Banlring  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee; Joax  Allxm,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee;  and  several  others, 

WAtlOMAL  iMtuum 

California's  strategic  location  In  refer- 
ence to  defense  was  fully  recognised  by 
the  83d  Congress.  With  oyer  1.100  miles 
of  coastline  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Cali- 
fornia becomes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant States  In  relation  to  defense  in  fte 
Nation,  and  there  are  107  military  bases 
for  training  and  functional  purposes  in- 
cluding the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  which  is  more  than  twice 
the  number  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  83d  Congress  appropriated 
$15,466,000  for  new  military  bases  in 
California. 

CAUVoawu  Arponmcxim 

In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Qov- 
emment.  President  Eisenhower  recog- 
nized the  talents  of  many  Califomians 
by  appointing  than  to  vitally  important 
positions  in  a  wide  range  of  executive 
departments.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
appointments  to  important  Government 
posts  of  prominent  men  from  California 
is  larger  than  from  many  other  States 
In  the  Union. 

Some  of  the  more  important  appoint- 
ments are  Charles  S.  Thomas,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense;  Superior  Court 
Judge  Stanley  Barnes,  head  of  the  Anti- 
trust Diviaion  under  the  Attorney  Oen- 
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eral  In  the  Departraent  of  Josttee;  Lloyd 
Mashbum. 'Under  Secretary  at  Labor; 
Hsrman  Phleger,  Chief  Counsel.  State 
Department:  Dakla  K.  Broadhead,  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  Francis  R  Wilcox.  Chief  of 
Oflkse  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations; 
William  Parsons.  ^\sslstaat  Admtnisfara- 
tor  to  Under  SetTetary  of  Treasury; 
John  Beardswood.  Assistant  to  F^eral 
Security  Administrator;  Ralph  Tudor. 
Under  Secretary  of  Ulterior;  Trevor 
Gardner,  Special  .Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Air  In  Charge  of  Research; 
Earl  D.  Soboi.  SpiMdal  As^stant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State;  Warren 
Olney  m.  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
Charge  of  Criminal  Division;  Earl  Coke. 
Assistant  Secretan'  of  Agriculture;  Jesse 
Tapp.  Interim  A«rioultural  Advisory 
Committee  membo*;  Miss  Vtanoes  Willis. 
AmbasHulor  to  Bwltserland;  James 
Black,  Consultant  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Couneil;  Rfibb  8.  McLaughlin. 
General  Counsel.  Oovemment  Patents 
Board:  and  Roy  M.  Fly,  Foreisn  Coordi- 
nation Officer  of  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion for  Defense. 

TWIST  tTlOlf  POB  CAtSfOKKXA 

During  the  1st  sissiaa  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, legislation  wu  enacted  which  will 
bring  special  bemllts  to  the  State  of 
California. 

In  the  important  woife  of  flood  control, 
and  in  the  ooostrurtlon  of  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs as  well  sji  irrigation  projects. 
California  has  received  major  appromi- 
ations.    Among  these  are: 

$900,000 
8.800,000 

sso.ooo 
6.aoo,ooo 

800,000 
8.900,000 
8.000,000 
1,700,000 
8,900,000 

Also  on  the  approved  program  for  1054 

are: 


Cherry  Valley  Baaervalr ... 

Polaom  Dam ... 

Humboldt  Barttor . 

Loa  Angelaa  County  drainage 
Meroed  County  atraam  group.... 

Pine  Plat  BaaarTOlf 

Sacramento   Blver.. ......... 

Pan  Antonio  Beeenotr 

Whittler  Marrowa  Baaerrolr 


8180. 000 

188.880 

8,B4«.tBa 

88.889,909 


Colorado  Bhrer  ayatain..... 
All-Amertcan  Oanal ......... 

Cachuma  project. ...... 

Central  Valley  project ...... 

For  the  oonstmctlon  of  primary  and 
secondary  roads  aiid  highways  in  CaU- 
fomia. the  Fsderal  Government  will 
contribute  In  the  fiscal  year  1953-^  a 
total  of  $30,165,758. 

Alao  in  the  Interest  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  83d  Ooagress  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  the  oOUectlcm  of  tolls 
on  the  Oakland  Biiy  Bridge,  which  will 
provide  funds  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
structloa  of  additional  bridges  In  the  bay 
area. 

Of  especial  interest  to  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  facilities  is 
the  assurance  which  I  have  obtained 
from  the  House  PuUle  Worics  Commit- 
tee that  the  dredging  of  the  ship  chan- 
nel and  turning  basin  adjacent  to  the 
new  modem  terminal  will  be  given  prior 
and  early  coDaidtsration  shortly  after 
the  second  sessioo  of  the  83d  Congress 
convenes,  and  that  funds  spent  by  the 
harbor  commissioii  on  this  project  will 
be  reimbursed  to  them  biy  the  Federal 
Government. 


In.  addition  to  legislation  relating  to 
public  woxka,  the  83d  Congress  also  ocm- 
sldered  and  ^proved  legislation  In  other 
fields  of  vital  Importance  to  the  people 
of  CaUfomia. 

With  regard  to  public  housing,  the 
people  at  the  State  of  California  by 
statewide  vote  voiced  their  desire  to 
abolish  public  housing,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  Mayor  Norris  Poulson,  of 
Los  Angeles,  formerly  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  wortEod 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  poUlc- 
housing  problem  In  Los  Angeles. 

This  settlement  win  save  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  some  $8  mil- 
lion because  the  Federal  Government  has 
agreed  to  assume  the  loss  which  other- 
wise would  have  had  to  have  been  paid 
by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Housixig  Authority  in  the  final 
settlement 


One  of  the  measures  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  State  of  California  en- 
acted by  the  83d  Congress  was,  of  course, 
the  tidelands  bill,  which  restored  the 
title  of  the  tidelands  areas  to  the  States. 

This  will  permit  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomia to  proceed  with  long-delayed 
idans  for  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tidelands  areas. 

Also  as  a  result  oi  this  legislatioo  and 
of  q>eelal  ben^t  to  Long  Beach  and 
Los  Angdes  Harbor  is  the  release  of  Im- 
pounded funds  for  on  which  has  be«a 
produced  from  offshore  submerged  areas. 
These  funds  will  now  be  available  to 
Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 


Of  Interest  to  California  vetei«ns  is 
H.  R.  310.  which  I  introduced  in  the  83d 
Ooogress.  which  recognises  as  service 
connected  aU  cases  of  active  tuberculosis 
resulting  in  a  lO-percoit  degree  of  dis- 
abiUty  which  develops  within  3  years 
after  separation  from  service.  Formerly 
only  pulmonary  tuberculosis  received  a 
3-year  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion. aU  other  types.  1  year. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  by  the 
83d  Congress  has  eliminated  this  dis- 
crimination, and  now  all  cases  of  active 
tuberculosis,  regardless  of  type,  which 
develop  a  10-percent  degree  of  dlaabiUty 
in  any  veteran  3  years  after  separation 
frcHn  service  is  recognized  as  service 
connected. 

Another  tSfL  of  importanee  to  veterans 
which  was  passed  by  the  first  session  of 
the  nd  Congress  was  an  extension  of  the 
direct  loan  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor at  Veterans'  Affairs  under  title  in 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  to  make  home  loans.  This  au- 
thority would  have  expired  (m  June  30. 
1953,  and  it  has  now  been  extended  to 
June  30.  1954. 

AU  OaUfomia  veterans  wQl  be  Inter- 
ested in  legislation  which  was  passed  this 
yego*  to  provide  for  the  automatic  re- 
newal of  oqiiring  5-year-levcl-premlum 
term  policies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  nati(Hial  life  insurance 
without  the  veteran  making  application 
for  such  policies. 

In  bdialf  of  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war  who  had  begun  a  career  in  dvU  serv- 
ice prior  to  their  entry  Into  service,  the 


Congress  enacted  an  extension  to  give  to 
aU  veterans  who  entered  the  service 
after  June  30.  1950,  the  same  dvU-aerv- 
ice  benefits  accorded  to  World  War  n 
veterans  who  lost  an  opportunity  for 
probational  anwlntmient  by  reason  of 
their  Induction  into  the  armed  service, 
and  also  provides  certain  benefits  upon 
appointment  In  determining  their  basic 
compensaticm.  seniority  rights,  grade, 
and  withln-grade  step  Increase. 
jnmtD  mtAtEB  wfjya 

As  a  result  of  the  public  protest  and 
otu  riot  in  the  Los  Angeles  CMc  Center 
over  the  position  of  the  United  States 
flag  and  the  United  Nations  flag,  I  intro- 
duced a  MU  and  obtained  an  amendmmt 
to  the  United  States  fh«  code  v^ilch  pro- 
hibits the  display  of  the  flac  of  the 
Utaited  Nations  or  any  other  national  or 
Intematbmal  fiag  equal,  above,  or  in  a 
position  of  superior  prominence  or  honor 
to.  or  In  place  of,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  at  any  pUkce  within  the  United 
States  or  any  Torltory  or  possession 
thereof. 


The  people  of  the  State  of  California 
can  be  assured  that  its  position  of  in- 
fiuence and  prestige  in  national  affairs  is 
second  to  none  in  the  Nation,  and  that 
the  83d  Congress  and  the  first  6  months 
of  the  Bisenhower  administration  has 
placed  the  State  of  CaUfomia  in  this 
high-ranking  position  amonar  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  beyond  any  doubtb  - 

With  Vice  President  Richasd  M  Nxzob 
and  Senator  Wxllxam  F.  BIbowlahv  In 
positions  of  equal  importance  and  In- 
fluence next  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  congressional  dele- 
gation second  largest  in  the  Nation,  and 
with  prominent  Califomians  recdvinc 
Presidential  appointments  in  the  execu- 
tive departments,  the  peoide  of  the  Stats 
of  CaUfomia  can  feel  that  we  have 
earned  our  deserved  place  in  the  sun  In 
n^t^^yna^  affairs. 


UNICEF  m  Um  Flssk 


EZTZNSION  OF  RKMARK8 

% 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


m  THX  SBlf  ATV  OP  THB  XnOTBD  STATn 
Monday.  August  3, 19i3 

Mr.  DOUGLAa  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aniendix  of  the  Racoxs  for  the  in- 
f  ormaticm  of  Members  the  moving  ar- 
tide  entitled  "UNICEF  in  the  Flesh.**  by 
Marguerttte  Harmon  Bro,  describing  the 
actual  work  of  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund, 
lirs.  Bro  spealcs  with  the  authority  of 
(me  who  is  an  eye-witness  observer  of 
UNICEF's  work  and  who.  with  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  Albin  C  Bro.  has  sored  in 
various  educational  and  missionary 
works  in  the  Far  East.  Her  picture 
should  help  us  aU  to  realise  the  great  hu- 
man values  that  UNICEF  serves  and  to 
make  sure  that  our  country  plays  its  f  uU 
part  in  this  fine  woric 
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Time  beinc  no  ohleetton,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooaa, 
asfoDofwa: 

(By  Murguarltt*  Btomon  Bro.  Cabte.  Wis.) 

On*  •\mii7  momlng  I  stOffMd  In  at  Ui« 
United  BtMXm  Oovcnunsnt  nst  bouM  In 
Bandung.  Java,  to  Me  hem  U«ng.  the  eaxe- 
takar.  and  tila  family  were  getting  on.  Ueng 
wm  in  a  great  state  of  agitation.  His  sons 
were  lU;  lie  and  hla  wife  bad  not  slept  for 
nlgbte.  Tbe  4-year-aM  waa  too  weak  to 
•it  up.  Tbe  2-year-old  was  crying  bis  life 
away.  X  went  to  tbelr  quarters  to  inves- 
tigate. Plainly  tbe  4-year-old.  usually  pert 
ae  a  new  penny,  bad  dyeentery.  Tbe  drtdl 
gingerbread  boy  a-year-old  was  In  an  agony 
ctf  pain  wttb  wbat  appeared  to  be  an  open 
tttoer,  tbe  slas  of  a  man's  band,  xlgbt  on 
Ids  tatlbone^  He  cried  wttbout  ceasing.  I 
piled  tbe  two  cblldren  and  Ueng  into  fbs 
car  and  took  them  to  a  little  boq>itaL  It 
was  M  liours  before  I  saw  them  again,  ne 
4-year-old.  still  pale,  was  going  to  Uve.  thanks 
to  sulfa.  The  a-year-dd  was  wen.  running 
around  the  yard  sttn  shrieking  but  this  ttm* 
with  bnagbtsr.  Bis  ulcer  appeared  little 
more  than  a  scar.  One  shot  of  penietlUn  bad 
cured  bis  yaws.  UNICXP  was  at  work  in  the 
city. 

Ballkpapen  Is  an  (^  city  m  east  Borneo. 
Tbe  surrounding  coimtry  has  tbe  desolate 
look  ai  most  oU  country.  Tbe  people  are 
poorly  nourlsbsd  but  ambitious.  In  tbe  big 
government  hospital  I  made  rounds  with 
th»  doctor.  Slnee  there  ate  only  a  few  over 
a  thousand  doctors  for  all  at  Indonesia's  80 
mUlion  people,  Borneo  hss  very  few  doctors 
Indsert  and  people  travel  a  long  wny  if  they 
want  boapttal  care.  Tbe  chUdren^  wards 
were  crowded,  no*  to  mentiop  the  segregated 
■'-t^'p™'  patients  and  the  four  children  with 
leprosy.  Oovemment  funds  for  medicine 
and  maintenance  are  Umited;  there  is  no 
•stra  money  to  provide  nourishing  food  for 
the  children  with  tuberculosis,  typhoid. 
ymws.  and  the  le^  X  looked  into  the  shed 
kitchen. 

"How  on  earth  do  children  get  well  on  this 
toodf "  I  ssked. 

"They  dont."  said  the  doctor  with  a  grin. 
"But  kxA  here." 

Be  led  me  to  a  huge  storeroom.  It  was 
flUed  with  cases  of  powdered  milk.  TTBICKP 
wss  at  work  in  the  city. 

In  llskaasar,  Celebes.  X  visited  one  of  the 
best  maternity  hospitals  in  the  whole  of 
Indonesia.  It  is  a  training  hospital  for  mid- 
wives.  Girls  with  0  years  of  elementary 
school  come  in  for  4  years  training,  then 
out  for  9  years, supervised  practical  experi- 
ence, then  back  to  the  hoepital  for  2  more 
years,  after  which  they  are  heenssd  to  deliver 
babiee  and  give  medical  aid  to  children 
under  1  year,  llaey  are  skillful  in  delivery, 
xeeourceful  in  emsrgenelss.  Tbe  hospital 
had  Just  rounded  out  10,000  births  for  4 
years.  I  saw  the  pregnancy  care,  the  Was- 
serman  routine,  the  eye  care  at  birth.  I  saw 
also  the  limited  facilities,  the  lack  of  an 
laolatlon  ward  although  there  Is  always 
mallpoz;  no  oaiygen  tank,  no  incubator. 
I  saw  malnutrition  which  was  emaciation. 
I  saw  tiny  children  with  pneumonia  who 
must  die  before  momlng. 

"Why  arent  they  given  penicillin?  Why 
dont  the  clinic  babiee  get  mllkr* 

The  bead  nurse  had  the  answer.  "UNICKT 
has  not  been  able  to  lend  a  hand  yet." 

United  Nations  International  Children's 
emergency  Fund  was  established  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1940,  by  the  General  Assembly  with 
one  aim:  to  get  aid  to  dilhtren.  In  form 
and  procedure  it  Is  an  inteftiational  cooper- 
ative. Countries  which  need  UMXCBP  aid 
ask  for  technical  assistance— doctors,  nursee. 
specialists  in  administration,  medicine,  milk, 
basic  necessitlee — and  then  they  match  the 
aid  d(41ar  for  dollar  or  better.  Usually  much 
better. 
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Indonesia.    Am  Ihdoneslan  baby  has 
chance  ot  oontraoting  yaw*  before 
out  bis  30-year  life  espeetaney.   ItM 
roeognlaes  yaws  as  a  mass  of  open 
wt  unlike  tooptcal  ulcer  of  the  ad- 
akin  leskme  of  syphilis  which  it  re- 
I.  although  it  Is  not  a  mmeal  dlseaes. 
ibdcsMBla  la  mlBian  peopi*  are  known 
Infected  with  yaws.    Around  the  be- 
ef 1960,  xnnCBF  moved  in  on  the 
Their  staff  was  smaU;  their  aasist- 
mantrls  (Indonesian  male  nurses) 
when  hired  bad  to  be  taken  off  other 
services;  locsl  doctors  were  vastly 
already,  the  use  ot  perfectly  raw 
set  a  bad  medical  precedent.    But  a 
Job  has  to  begin  where  it  can.    There 
I  dminlstratlve  diflkniltise:  reports  had 
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written   in  Bngllsh    but   competent 

who  knew  English  would  not  work 

government  salariee:    moreover  prompt 

at  the  end  of  a  long  day  was  a 

entailing  a  new  habit:  often  tele- 

ctmnections  with  bsadquarters  were 

and   anyhow  there   was   no   provi- 

payment  of  telegrams.    Supply  lines 

ctilt;  too  few  Jeeps  to  feed  the  peni- 

bo  the  outstations;  roads  through  the 

were   poor;   a  special   maintenance 

was  necessary.     There  was  pilferage 

on  ships,  by  earrleis  at  the 

and.  while  the  losses  were  not 

against  ths   amounts   hanrtlfid.   they 

wcurred  at  disastrous  times  and  places. 

mantrls  and  drivers  personal  dlsci- 

ras  a  new  idea;  they  did  not  care  for 

trH>s  under  the  blaitng  sun  or  in 

rains.    And  the  mud. 

mid- 1950  when  the  yaws  program 

wi^  with  headquarters  at  DJog- 

center  of  conservative  aristocratic 

Laborat(»y  equipment  arrived  late; 

construction  was  slow.    Neverthe- 

1980,  306.788  InvMuals  were  examined. 

treated.    By  March  1968.  more  than 

n—f  iiad  been  examined  and 

cases  treated,  sacre  than  two-thirds 

women  and  children.    This  leave* 

million  still  to  be  examined  at  whom 

10  million  need  treatment. 

at  yaw*  are  certainly  not  cured 

shot  of  penicillin.    But  tbe  average 

for    medldne.    laboratory,    tramvort. 

protfeeslonsl  care,  la  about  01.57 

.  at  least  half  the  amount  paid  by  the 

^ovnrnment.    lAr.  S.  If.  Keeny.  director 

for  southeast  Asia,  estlmatee  that 

rmU  of  800,000  per  year,  a  30-year  Job 

i^ead   but  Dr.   Lelmena.   IClnlster   at 

and   a  Christian,   intoids  to  add 

to  the  38  teams  now  at  work,  and  to 

Che  Job  in  lees  than  10  years. 

to  ths  yaws  program  assistance  in  ma- 

iontroL    WHO  estimates  that  30  mil- 

Iidoneslans  have  malaria,  proportion- 

nore  malaria  than  in  any  other  nation. 

•f  all  deaths  are  due  to  malaria. 

much  higher  percentage  among  chll- 

lialarla  complicates  an  the  rest  of  the 

problems,  ss  seen  in  the  relation  of 

to  agricultural  production.    As  yet 

ure  few  statistics  on  the  DDT  spray 

program  in  Indonesia,  but  In  nearby 

a  world  health  team  working  in  a 

Infected  comer  of  Bengal — popula- 

afeO,000— etatee  at  tb*  end  of  1  year: 

4lsMet  agricultural  offlcer  reported  an 

of  548  pounds  of  rtoe  per  acre  for 

"    When  malaria  vanished,  the  peo- 

stronger.  worked  harder,  got  bet- 

Llkewlse.  In  Greece,  follow- 

control,  "the  average  gross  In- 

the  local  families  practically  dou- 

area  cultivated  increased  by  well 

c^ie-balf."  and  because  tbe  campaign 

the  country  of  other  insect  pests 

with  mosquitoes  "milk  yield  of  the 

up  ss  much  ss  a  fifth,  the  hens 

eggs,  typhoid  and  dysentery,  being 

diseases,  were  cut  down." 

to  malaria  control  the  tubereuloels 

In  Indonesia  tubercu-' 
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WMctni  ktioo  program. 


tels  is  the  saeoBd  nost  dssUueUf 
aoeounting  for  another  10  percent  of  all 
ileath*  fr»«'^««g  infanta.  95  p*ro*nt  of  those 
Infected  in  their  first  year  will  die.  A  seriun 
known  ss  BCD  has  proved  extremely  useful. 
Total  BCO  vaodnationa  for  the  world  is 
neartng  the  lOO-mllUon  mark,  and  theteunt 
of  the  service  has  bean  carried  by  UWICBF 
and  World  Mssltb  In  Tnrtoneala  the  UMICBF 
vaccination  program  ha*  b*gun. 

Antelcan  Profstantlsm  has  no  medical 
work  in  Indonesia  axospt  for  one  small 
Beventh-Oay  Adventist  hospital  and  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  a  liennonlte  bospitaL 
American  Protestants  have  very  little  mis- 
sion work  of  any  kbid  in  Indonssia.  But  we 
have  umCBP.  Through  UNIdF  we 
as  Chrtstlan  dtlaens. 


EXTENSION  OP  RKiCARKB 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  G.  PATRE 


ATI  or  TBB  UMnXD  BTATM 


HI  TBB 

Monday.  August  3,  t$53 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Rbcoko  an  address  deUrered  by  Treasory 
Secretery  Humphrey  at  the  State  din- 
ner of  the  governors*  conference  in  the 
Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash..  Monday. 
August  3. 19S3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas, 
iu  follows: 

SAvnfo  IfAsa  Atf  ITS 

Beeaua*  somebody  saved,  America  grew 
productive,  prosperous,  and  powerfuL 

Who  are  tb*  savers  in  this  country  and 
who  borrows  tb*  moncyf 

Why  do  they  save? 

What  stimulatee  paTlng  and  what  deters  Itt 

Who  benefits  from  saving  and  why  is  it  so 
Important? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  all 
of  us  should  think  through  and  understand 
better  when  we  a-e  discussing  such  contro- 
versial subjects  ss  blgh«r  intareet  rates  and 
sound,  honest  money.  b*ca»se  thsy  are 
directly  related  to  each  other  and  Just  a* 
directly  related  to  tbe  productivity,  proqiar- 
ity.  and  power  of  America.  Let  us  think  of 
them  in  order  for  a  moment  in  tb*  Bght 
of  the  facte  and  experience. 

Who  are  the  savers  in  Amerleat 

Strangely  enough,  there  are  more  savers  In 
this  country  than  there  are  borrowers  of 
money  (excluding,  of  course,  the  Government 
itself),  so  that  actually  there  are  more  peo- 
ple who  receive  higner  intereet  than  there 
are  thoae  who  pay  it.  At  onoe  you  say,  "I 
doubt  that  sUtement."  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason  why.  Obviously,  a  man  who  has 
bought  furniture,  household  appliances,  or 
an  automobile  on  credit  payments  is  frv 
quently  reminded  when  each  payment  be- 
comes due  that  be  owes  that  naoney  and 
must  pay  both  the  principal  and  the  inter- 
est, the  same  Is  true  of  the  man  with  a 
mortgage  on  bis  house  or  farm,  or  any  other 
borrowers  of  money.  But  the  saver  in  many 
cases  has  not  so  direct  a  contact,  and  often- 
timee  does  not  realtas  how  directly  be  Is 
affected. 

Of  course,  a  man  who  owns  a  mortgage  and 
receives  Interest  and  payments  on  it — and 
there  are  millions  of  them — or  a  landlord 
who  recelvee  rent,  or  s  deposttor  In  a  sav- 
ings bank,  or  a  shareholder  In  a  building  and 
loan  association,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of 
others  who  have  direct  obligations  owed  to 
them,  realizes  Just  as  effectively  as  do  the 
debtors  what  a  higher  interest  rat*  can  mean 
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to  him.  But  ttMrs  •■•  wlIllo«s  of 
Amertoans— all  those  wIlMon*  who  carry  any 
kind  of  Insnrano  SAd  ■III tons  who  are  look- 
ing forward  to  pensions  or  rettreaiant  pay« 
menu  or  oChar  lora*  of  future  receipts, 
patients  la  hospfttfOs,  bcnsAelartos  of  eharl- 
Uble  organlitloni  and  all  endowed  Instltu- 
tioDs— who  do  not  nsliaa  bow  dlssetly  a 
highsr  interest  race  b*n*Ats  tham.  Bui  It 
doss  so  Just  ths  saiM. 

MllUon*  and  mUUom  of  our  psopl*  rsoelv* 
Interest  In  ons  fonn  or  anothsr.  More  than 
45  milUon  famlUsi  and  138  million  individ- 
uals hav*  InvestBMBts  soeh  as  Ufs  insuraao*. 
savtngi  aoeounts,  B  bonds,  annultl**  and 
peosiona.  publicly  nwnad  stfKks.  Government 
bonds,  privat^y  bald  stoeks.  real  sstat*  mort- 
gagaa,  and  eorporst*  bonds. 

When  a  highsr  Interest  rat*  Is  paid  It  doss 
not  go  Just  to  a  f  sw  bankKa,  as  soms  of  our 
Senators  and  others  who  have  ownmented 
on  this  subject  wauld  l*ad  you  to  believe, 
but  It  goes  to  bcnsttt  directly  and  to  enoour- 
sge  the  aavlnci  of  mllllona  and  millions  of 
othsrs. 

Why  do  psopl*  aav*t  What  stlmulatas 
them  to  do  so,  and  what  deters  tham  from 
Itf  Thsrs  are  miuky  stimulants  to  saving 
atemmlng  from  tbo  starling  quaUttas  of  sslf- 
rellanoe  and  proteetlon  of  on*'s  own  future 
and  that  of  one's  CamUy.  vrhleh  Is  such  a 
strong  Amarieaa  •Sharaottflstle.  The**  In- 
clude the  d**lr*  t)  own  your  own  bom*  or 
farm,  hoping  somt  day  to  bs  your  own  boss, 
to  go  Into  bualnsia  for  yooraslf.  to  hav*  a 
lltU*  Dsst  egg  laid  awa(  for  a  rainy  day.  wv- 
ing  for  an  •doeatlim.  and  many,  many  othar 
reasons  too  man}'  to  •numsrats.  They  art 
all  effeetlv*  but  tb«y  all  are  diminished  If 
nwney  whan  aavscl  •am*  Ilttl*,  if  anything: 
and  oonvwssly.  they  af*  IntansUlsd  if  a 
fair  rate  of  -ntsrast  Is  rstorasd.  In  fact 
psrbaps  th*  most  dlvsct  stimulant  to  saving 
is  ths  return  troai  aaralngi  on  the  money, 
whether  It  comes  dirsetly  or  through  extra 
benefits  on  Insonine*.  pulsions  or  in  other 
forms. 

But  of  STsa  grsatsr  signifleane*  Is  ths 
soundnsm  and  htinasty  of  ths  money  that 
to  sav*d.  Unlam  th*  people  can  believe  In 
tbe  continued  borteaty  of  tb*lr  dollar.  If  they 
fear  that  over  a  few  yean  It  wlU  greatly 
deprecuu  or  cwn  disappear  In  value,  no 
otber  Incentive  t)  mvlng  Is  of  mudi  avalL 
Pair  Intoest  and  bonast  money,  the  valu* 
of  whieb  can  b*  d*p*nd*d  upon  over  the 
years,  oomMn*  to  form  ths  grsatsst  tneen- 
tlvee  and  th*  essential  rwiulrem*nts  whteh 
induce  peopI*  to  sav*. 

Row,  who  also  bansAti  from  savings  ladl- 
rectly? 

Of  eouxs*.  M  'w  have  said,  the  mllBons 
who  have  Insoraaes  and  pensions  and  sav- 
ings dsposMs  awl  ptupity  In  any  form  are 
benefited  dheetly  through  ownership  of  their 
savingi.  Also  tttose  who  benelH  from  an 
endowed  diarna)>la,  adoeatlonal.  and  other 
six:h  Institutions,  and  many  othsrs  In  many 
other  ways.  But  what  of  the  country  ae 
a  wholeT  Wbat  <f  tboss  who  have  not  saved 
but  live  and  wort:  in  Amerlcaf 

Savings  hav*  made  America.  Because 
somebody  mved.  we  hav*  Joba.  we  have  aU 
kinds  of  things  for  better  living.  We  have 
food,  transportation,  and  everything  that 
each  of  us  has  each  day.  not  only  for  daily 
neceesltles  and  comfMrts.  but  for  livelihood 
Itself. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  Americans 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  others 
in  the  worldt  Why  AmMiean  productivity 
Is  greater  than  th*  productivity  of  any  other 
nationT  Why  w*  ar*  so  powerful  and  strong? 
Just  by  thsianalves  an  American'*  two  hands 
are  no  stronger,  no  better,  not  muck  mors 
effective  than  those  of  th*  oiUasn  of  any 
othsr  nation.  Why  I*  tt  then  that  Amsr- 
lean  *««Tvit  can  do  so  — ^«**>  mors  than  any 
other  handa  la  aU  thia  world?  Parfaapa  an 
American's  hands  ean  do  mors  partly  because 
of  more  wldesprMMi  •duoatkm  In  this  ooua^ 
try. 


But  thsrs  1*  a  nraeh 
without  which  th*  hfltisst  sdueatlonal  l*v*l 
would  b*  unproduotlv*.  Th*  r*al  rsaaoa  la 
th*  fact  that  somsbody  savsd. 

Bacause  somsbody  sased  there  were  funds 
available  which  attracted  expert  manage- 
mant  to  tovent,  deelgn.  and  buUd-  cOdent 
machinery,  factories,  mills,  explors  for  and 
develop  mtnee  and  oU  waUa,  provtd*  trans- 
portation, and  powairplanta.  which  thitnigh 
managamcnt  and  organlntlon  put  tools, 
aquipmmit,  and  tremendous  power  into  every 
pair  of  bands  in  thto  eountry  backed  up  by 
thousands  of  dollars  of  investment,  to  aiul- 
tlply  by  tens,  twenties,  and  hundreds  the 
strength,  the  ability,  and  the  effeetiveneea 
of  thoae  Amerloan  |*^t*i1t  as  tTirpfTrt  with 
any  other  hands  elsewhere. 

That  Is  why,  and  ths  real  reaeon  why. 
Americana  oan><«abat*  so  much  more  than 
others  in  this  world. 

Because  we  can  create  mor*  we  have  more, 
and  that  Is  why  we  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  on  earth  and  stand  in  th* 
earth's  most  powerful  poaltion.  Becanee 
aomebody  saved,  Americans  have  jobs  today. 
Because  somMwdy  saved.  Amerlrans  have 
and  are  what  they  are  today. 

A  skilled  mechanic  who,  in  his  ^mts  time, 
dccidee  to  build  s  new  kitchen  on  his  house 
with  the  help  of  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  takea 
great  pride  when  thle  Job  le  flnltfMd  and 
thinks  he  did  it  hhn*df— but,  did  h*?  HOw 
much  h*lp  did  h*  gat  bseanss  othsrs  had 
previously  saved?  Be  worked  with  ooin- 
mon  toola.  bat  th*  h*ad  of  hi*  hammar.  hU 
nalla.  chisel,  plane,  and  saw  r*qulr*d  p«ak 
eteal  mills  before  he  could  have  them.  Th* 
lunkber  that  he  need  required  logging  opera- 
tions and  saw  mllla;  his  floor  eovcrlnga  and 
walla  required  building  material  operations; 
the  paint  came  from  diemieal  plants;  ths 
losbooE.  stove,  washing  machine  and  flaimes 
it  copper  minee.  iron  ore.  and  coal 
teel  and  brass  plant*  and  mannfao- 
turing  operatlana.  and  many  of  th*  materials 
came  long  distanoee  in  ships,  over  railroads 
or  In  trucks,  which  in  turn  required  more 
steel,  more  metals,  and  mors  plants;  and  so 
tt  goea. 

That  slngl*  kltehan  wbl^  that  man 
thon^t  he  buUt  by  bimealf  required  mllWons 
and  mintnms  of  dollaf|B  of  aavings  and  the 
employmeBt  of  thousands  of  people  vrbo, 
unsssn  by  him.  lent  a  helping  hand  that 
naade  hie  kitchen  poeslbl*.  All  tboss  Jobs 
whldi  built  that  kltchsn  war*  created  by  and 
dependent  upon  th*  fact  that  somebody 
saved. 

llier*  Is  no  on*  In  America  who  is  not 
better  off  than  he  oiherwlee  would  be  be- 
cauoe  somebody  saved,  even  though  he  may 
not  yet  have  done  ao  himself.  That  Is  why 
fair  intereet  rates  and  sound,  honest  money 
are  of  benefit  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  this  land.  That  is  whj  any  manip- 
ulation or  rsstrletlon  that  unduly  depressss 
a  fair  rate  of  Interest,  or  that  tends  In  any 
way  to  depreciate  and  lessen  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar.  Is  directly  to  the  dis- 
advantage and  threatens  the  very  exlstenos 
of  itfs  SB  It  Is  in  Amsrlea  today. 

Do  not  let  anyone  fool  yon  Into  thinking 
that  no  cme  benefits  from  fair  Interest  ratee 
but  some  banker.  Do  not  let  anyone  fool 
yon  Into  believing  that  running  Govern- 
ment deficits,  tnereastng  inflation,  and  de- 
predating th*  value  of  our  money  Is  not 
fUrectly  harmful  to  every  dtlaen. 

When  nobody  saves,  when  nobody  has  any 
money  to  help  to  put  tools  and  power  into 
American  hands,  they  will  again  be  on  the 
road  to  i?f*w"<"g  no  better  than  th*  hands 
of  thsmvage. 

Hot  only  the  prosperity  of  this  oountry. 
not  only  the  creation  of  more  Jobs  in  this 
oountry,  but  ths  military  sseurlty  of  this 
oountry  ss  well  as  the  eeonainio  sseurlty  ars 
an  Inextrleahly  tl*d  Into  stimulating  and 
not  datsrring  th*  slmitl*  fact  thatsom*body 


tads  badEpoamd.  ZdMsddUk*  to 
talk  lor  a  moanent  about  same  cf  our  cur- 
rent polides. 

I  Should  like  to  smphashM  again  that  this 
administration  does  not  have,  and  never  ha* 
a  hard-monay  policy,  as  oar  enuea 
I  ehaig*.  meaning  as  tbcy  say  bard- 
to-g*t  mosMy  and  hard  tlmas. 

Instsad  of  hard  monsy  th*  goal  of  thla 
administration  la  hoaisat  BKmer* 

By  'Hon**^  moosy  w*  mMui  money  that 
wtu  buy  aa  much  nest  week,  nast  month,  and 
next  year  as  It  will  btqr  today. 

If  by  bettar  handUi^  of  the  Oovemmanfa 
finanrtal  mattsra.  thia  administration 
provlds  more  honast  moaMy.  tt  vrtll  be 
great   aarvio*    for    th*    laborer,    the 
worker,   th*  pwisUmar    In  laet  for 


Americana  by  tradttSon  «sp*ci  honesty  In 
all  things.  This  administration  la  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  further  decline  In 
the  vataie  of  our  money  and  provldrs  again 


The  VMaral  neservs  Qystem  has  the  main 
reapoaiblU^  for  monetary  policy  In  thla  Gov- 
ernment. This  System  Is  nonpartiwn,  and 
ainc*  ths  secord  with  the  Tteesury  In  1861. 
th*  yaderal  Bssai  va  System  haa  been  help- 
ing tj  promote  an  honest  dollar  by  not 
artlflalally  snluglng  the  supply  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  k*cplng  th*  interest  rates  on 
Oovciunent  lesuss  low.  The  new  adminis- 
tration hss  eonfirmed  tUbrpOlloy  and  assured 
the  Vadsral  Beasrve  System  that  It  wlU  hav* 
th*  prtatt*  respooslbm^  for  maintaining  th* 
money  and  credit  aituatlon  fr*e  of  artlflclal 
restraints  in  the  bast  Intareato  of  an  Amerl- 


Th*  Federal  ncatne  has  no  hard-money 
policy.  It  has  simply  allowed  the  demand 
for  moBiey  to  have  its  normal  and  natural 
affect  and  respond  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  has  supplied  additional  funds 
to  kem>  pace  with  normal  growth. 

The  Treasury^  main  rale  In  thla  business 
of  ^tmmpirtg  bousst  mouey  lies  In  Its  handling 
of  the  puMio  dtfMi.  That  debt  Is  now  over 
$372  blUlon.  and  the  manner  In  which  re- 
financing and  tb*  placement  of  new  lesuss 
to  handled  ean  affsct  the  entire  Natlon'a 
well-being.  Th*  Treasury  to  trying  to  make 
th*  debt  soundsr  by  gradually  itending  tb* 
length  of  Its  maturttiea.  Now  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  th*  debt  matures  within  less 
than  5  yeara. 

In  April  we  took  a  first  step  in  trying  to 
convert  soms  of  thto  into  sounder  and  lees 
Inflationary  Issues  by  putting  out  a  SO-year 
bond  at  an  Intereet  rate  of  8)4  percent. 
That  rate  was  higher  than  tha  coupon  rate 
for  previous  Issues  but  tt  reflected  the  going 
rate  at  the  time  of  tosne  aa  fixed  by  tb*  cur- 
rent dally  market  purcbaane  and  salss  •% 
ths  time  the  bonds  were  scM.  Graduany 
and  at  oppoctun*  tlmee  further  long-term 
Issues  will  be  sold,  but  care  win  always  be 
Mterpltwl  not  to  press  tba  market  unduly  in 
ooaiqtetition  with  other  SUt*.  munldpal. 
and  private  fl»*^««^"g 

In  the  past,  siqyposed  savings  made  by 
artlfldaUy  holding  down  the  interest  rat* 
Involved  a  tremendoua  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  everything  through  the  shrlnkags  in  th* 
value  of  the  dollar. 

An  honest  dbtlsr  means  a  lot  to  you 
governors,  too.  Just  compare  in  your  minds 
what  it  cost  a  few  years  sgo  to  buUd  a  two- 
lane  concrete  highway,  or  a  acboolhouss,  or 
Improvements  of  any  kind  with  ths  costs  of 
today.  And  a  ff*n*lT  story  goes  down  the 
line  of  aU  State,  ooun^.  and  municipal 
firpensss  Hi*  i»A  of  good,  honest  money 
or  the  presence  of  Intlatinn  haa  oaasad  large 
Inucisssn  in  ths  amounta  of  monsy  you  hav* 
to  ralas  to  do  ths  things  that  you  have  to  do. 
On  the  national  acals.  it  ooat  th*  Stote* 
about  60  percent  mor*  to  operate  In  195S 
than  It  ooat  In  1B46. 

Higher  interest  rata*  on  borrowad  money 
are  qulAly  notloed  and  realsted.  But  the 
stealtby  oaptur*  by  Inflation  of  ao  much  of^ 
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pMt  few  jmn  is  ■oincthlBS  wbUh  i»  much 
more  important. 

State  and  local  goTcmmenta  are  not  Just 
borrowers;  they  are  tsTeatore,  too.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  joar  pension  and  retire* 
ment  funda  people  are  ao  Interested  In  the 
purchase  of  Oovemment  seeurltlee.  Toor 
financial  people  hare  found  that  there  Is  no 
better  place  to  put  short-term  funds  than  In 
our  Treasury  bills,  certtfleatee.  and  notes. 
We  had  an  interesting  and  sueesssful  meet- 
ing with  a  number  of  State  fiscal  oOcers  at 
the  Treasury  In  May  al  this  year.  SUte  and 
local  governments  own  more  than  $11  billion 
of  XTnlted  States  Ooremment  seeurittee  at 
the  preeent  time.  TbAt  is  almost  twice  as 
much  as  they  held  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
ao  times  as  much  ss  they  held  before  the 
war  began.  We  are  working  with  your  finan- 
cial officers  to  better  meet  their  require- 
ments and  encourage  their  purchases  of  our 
securities. 

Anothor  matter  that  Is  of  great  Importance 
to  you  as  governors  and  to  us  in  the  new 
admlnlstraticxi  is  the  establishment  of  bet- 
ter relatlonshlpe  between  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  Ooremments. 

On  July  10.  President  Elsenhower  signed 
the  bill  which  creates  a  Oommislson  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  relationships  between 
the  VMeral  aovemment  and  the  States  and 
thetr  political  subdlTislons. 

We  realise  that  during  the  past  30  years 
particularly   the   Federal   Oovemment   has 
com*  into  many  fields,  which  under  the  Con- 
j  !  stltutlon  are  the  primar/  resptmslblllty  of 

I   '  State  and  local  governments.    This  has  re- 

sulted In  duplication  and  waste  and  blurred 
the  responsibility  of  local  governments.  A 
mi^Jor  area  of  this  sort  of  develc^ment  has 
been  the  growth  of  Fedoal  grants-in-aid  for 
more  than  30  programs  at  present  involving 
Federal  expenditure  of  more  than  t3  billion 
a  J9er.  In  some  eases  the  Federal  Oovem- 
i  '  ment  has  apportioned  fixed  amounts  among 

■  the  States;   In   others   it  meets  State   ex- 

penditures; and  in  a  few  it  finances  the  en- 
tire State  ejqwndlture.  While  these  grants 
have  greatly  stimulated  some  State  activi- 
ties, they  have  complicated  State  finances 
and  often  made  It  difficult  for  the  States  to 
provide  funds  for  other  important  services. 
It  Is  the  hope  of  this  administration  that 
'j  the  new  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 

Relations  will  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions for  straightening  out  the  lines  of  au- 
thority, and  the  proper  areas  of  action  for 
both  State  and  Federal  Oovemments,  so  that 
friction,  duplication,  and  waste  can  be  elim- 
inated. It  is  our  hope,  and  I  am  sure  it  Is 
your  hope,  that  we  can  obtain  a  sounder  re- 
lationship between  all  divisions  of  govern- 
ment In  the  Ration. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Federal  Qor- 
ernment  has  come  into  some  traditionally 
State  activities  because  of  the  f  ailinre  of  other 
levMs'  of  government  to  provide  services 
which  eltlaens  demanded.  It  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  this  administration  that  at  all  levels 
of  government  we  must  try  to  develop  more 
the  traits  of  Individual  responsibility,  saving, 
enterprise,  and  initiative— the  traits  which 
have  made  this  Nation  great. 

We  have  a  solemn  trust  to  see  to  it  that 
these  traits  in  individuals,  which  have  made 
America,  are  fostered  and  allowed  to  develop 
and  grow.  In  that  way  America  will  be 
stronger  against  all  possible  foes.  It  will 
provide  more  and  better  things  for  more 
people  than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  before. 
The  thrift  and  savings  of  our  forefathers 
laid  the  foundations  upon  which  all  that  we 
now  have  has  been  built.  We  have  Ineuxred 
tremendous  debts,  but  they  are  not  over- 
powering if  Intelligently  and  carefully  man- 
aged. Let  us  continue  to  buUd  a  stronger, 
better  America  based  <m  those  simple,  time- 
proven  virtues  which  have  stood  us  In  such 
good  stead  In  our  hour  of  need.  Let  us  al- 
ways roMmbcr  how  much  aU  that  we  have 
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life  every  day  was  created  by  the  self- 
industry,  and  initiative  of  millions 
because  somebody  saved. 
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•f  AMrieu  SoMkrt  To  lUbnld 
tmi  ReUbifitatc  Korea 


XZTENSION  OF  tlEMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


m  THk  SSNATS  OF  THX  UinTBD  STATBS 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

SCHOEPPEL.    Mr.  President.  I 
u^animoua  consent  to  have  printed 


Mr 

ask 
In  th< 
ment 


Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo  a  state- 
by  me  (»  the  use  of  American 
soldieftv  to  rebuild  and  rehabilitate 
Korea. 

Thtre  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbco^d.  as  follows: 
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effect  that  American  soldiers  would 
to  rebuild  and  rehabillUte  South 


the  reporting  of  that  alleged  state- 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  the  senior 
from  KsnssB  has  received  commu- 
demaiKHng  an  explanation  of  such 
Why  do  we  draft  American  boys 
them  under  the  United  Nations 
to  fight  a  war,  to  be  maimed,  to 
ftpadtated.  and.  In  many  instances, 
and  then  expect  those  who  survive 
an  additional  stretch  at  time  as 
rehabilitating  a  country  which  they 
a  sense  compelled  to  defend? 
of  my  Inqxxlring  friends  and  eon- 
also  want  to  know  why,  under  the 
jf  the  United  Nations  command,  the 
States  of  America  was  required  to 
90  to  05  percent  of  all  the  men.  to- 
with  the  South  Koreans,  and  why 
was  standing  practically  all  the 
and  certainly  sustaining  about  OS 
of  all  the  men  killed,  wounded,  or 
.  while  our  alleged  alliee  in  the  United 
were  furnishing  a  pitifully  small 
of  men,  and  were  trafficking  and 
with  our  enemies,  and  then  have  the 
gaU  to  cnudae  this  Nation  for 
against  seating  Red  China  In  the 
Nations. 

and  India — ^yes,  and  some  other 

aocording  to  the  Aaociated  Press 

80,    195S— crltlciaed    this    NaUon's 

against   seating   Red    China   in    the 

Nations.    If  Ifr.  DuUes*  statement  is 

then  a  wave  of  protest  the  like  of 

not  been  seen   before,   will   be 

frmn  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 

only  now  serving  in  Korea,  but  those 

to  go  Into  that  area.    Those  same 

and  mothers  and  many  others  are 

»  be  extremely  critical  of  whatever 

Is  going  to  be  taken  to  permit  Red 

to  become  a  member  of  the  United 

when  we  know  that,  according  to 

our   American  soldiers  have   been 

butchered,   tortured,    and   starved. 

are  not  going  to  take  lightly  any 

slick  answers  to  the  question.  Where 

missing  boys?  when  it  has  been  re- 

that  over  8.000  Americans  are  on  the 

list,  and  sllghtiy  over  8,800  Amerl- 

are  to  be  returned  as  prisoners  of 


any  wonder  that  our  pet^le's  eonfl- 

Is  shaken   In   the   United   Nations? 

the  ending  of  this  shooting  war  was 

been  hoped  for  in  many  a  long 

the  question  Is  quite  proper,  the 


question  that  eosMs  from  many,  flaany  quar- 
ters, namely.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

As  has  been  said.  H  would  seem  that  tho 
people  of  this  ooun^  have  learned  the  tragle 
lesson  that  has  been  so  costly  In  men  and 
material.  The  thinking  people  of  our  land 
have  every  right  to  think,  and  say,  that  this 
country  should  never  again  permit  any  one 
man.  regardlees  of  who  he  Is,  to  commit  us 
to  another  conflict  without  making  doubly 
sure  that  all  the  dire  consequences  have 
been  considered,  as  well  as  the  degree  ct 
participation  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  sit- 
down  alliee  In  the  United  Nations. 

The  Congress  of  theee  United  SUtes  should 
make  doubly  Kvap  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion if  neceesary.  that  this  experience,  this 
tragedy,  which  we  have  Just  gone  through, 
can  never  happen  again. 

We  have  learned  through  bitter  experience 
that  up  to  this  time  the  United  Nations  has 
meant  the  United  States,  when  military  ac- 
tion is  precipiuted,  and  we  have  received 
a  generoiu  oversupply  of  lip  service  by  too 
many  of  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  when  fighting  was  In  order  and  dying 
the  consequence,  and  at  a  time  when  our 
other  self -professed  powerful  members  of 
the  United  Nations  were  continuing  to  trade 
with  our  enemies,  pote*'tlal  and  actual,  on 
a  buslness-as-usual  basis.  If  we  permit  this 
to  continue,  or  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
be  drawn  into  another  such  conflict  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  we  will  be  branded 
for  all  time  as  the  ail-American  suckers. 

Many  of  our  people  are  also  concerned 
about  the  future  contemplated  action  on 
the  i>art  of  our  military  f  oroes  in  other  thea- 
ters of  war  in  Asia.  Tee,  I  am  thinking  of 
Indochina  and  some  of  the  colonial  posses 
slons  of  our  alleged  allies  whom  we  have 
been  supporting  with  our  tax  money  most, 
most  generously,  and  who  have  been  dis- 
playing n<jlther  the  heart  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  tax  their  own  people,  to  stand  thdr 
proportionate  share  of  theee  costs. 

If  the  American  taxpayer  and  the  Amer- 
ican OX'S,  drafted  and  conscripted  ss  they 
are.  allegedly  for  the  defenss  of  this  Nation, 
are  to  be  catapulted  around  the  world  and 
Into  these  questionable  theaters  of  oper- 
ation not  only  to  flght  these  wars  but  to 
rehabilitate  the  ootmtry  afterwards,  then  we 
have  every  right  to  expect  the  questka^ 
"Vfhan  do  we  go  from  here,  and  why?" 

Ifaybe  we  had  better  stop,  look  and  listen, 
and  not  be  stampeded  Into  further  partici- 
pation on  such  an  overwhelmingly  unequal 
basis,  without  sscertalnlng  what  help,  aid. 
and  assistance  we  can  expect.  I  think  It  was 
ivetty  well  summed  up  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  |Mr.  KmowlawoI 
when  he  said,  on  March  16.  among  other 
things:  "Is  there  a  single  Member  oi~  this 
body  who  is  willing  now  to  risk  our  freeiliwn. 
our  constitutional  form  of  Oovemment,  and 
the  lives  of  our  people  to  the  jHvtectlon  that 
could  be  afforded  us  by  the  United  Nations 
organisation  based  on  lu  Korean  record? 
The  answer  must  be  an  ovarwlielmlng.  If  not 
a  unanimous  'No.' 

"Is  there  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
would  approve  of  our  becoming  engaged  In 
resistance  to  an  aggressor  elsewhere  In  the 
world  if  in  advance  we  knew  that  we  akme 
would  have  to  furnish  00  percent  of  the  man^ 
power;  and  that  those  assocUted  with  us 
would  constantly  place  restraints  upon  our 
winning  and  would  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  aggreesor? 

'Xet  the  small  natUms  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  larger  ones,  given  proper 
consideration  to  the  rfgnifioftpot  of  their 
past  acts,  place  themselves  in  our  position 
and  honestly  answer  whether  they  would 
have  any  call  upon  vu,  considering  the  faet 
that  when  the  chips  were  down  In  Korea, 
they,  like  the  townspeople  In  High  Noon.  wsi« 
willing  for  the  marshal  to  risk  his  life.  Irat 
they  themselvee  were  not  willing  to  become 
a  part  of  the  posse.** 
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SoBotor  Wlo/i  Socorl  DoAif  tko  lit 


KKTEKSSOS  OF  REBCARK8 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 


IN  THE  8BNATB  OF  TBS  UMl'lSU  STATIB 
JToMdcy,  Augmtt  S.  1$U 

Mr.  WILXr.  Ifr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  conaent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou  a  statement 
on  my  reeord  during  the  Ut  session  of 
the  8Sd  Oongrew, 

'  There  being  no  objoetton,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
RBcoM,  as  tdOoin: 
SxMAToa  Wnxr'a  Baooas  Dvbom  Isr 


•What  did  Benstnr  Wd«t  do  on  hthaU  ot 
his  State  and  Nattm  dnrtng  the  1st  smsIob 
of  the  88d  Oongreesr* 

This  is  a  qosstloa  wlileli  a  dtlaen  has  a 
rl^t  to  ask  ouuesming  any  laglsiatar.  And 
It  U  the  dUaen'ft  right  to  have  that  qoes- 
tkm  answered  by  rsoelvliig  the  nscssssry 
facts. 

Aecordinfly.  s*  tlis  end  of  sach  ssssiost,  X 
report  to  tbe  people  et  my  State  and  Nation 
as  to  my  vartoas  activities. 

X  should  Uke  to  lepoit  nam  tat  ths  period, 
January  198g  to  August  106S— the  first  ses- 
sion of  our  new  BspvlMlesn  Ooogreas  and  the 
new  RepublleaB  admlnlstratlco. 

In  order  to  keep  the  report  from  becom- 
ing too  kmg.  I  shall  sonmartss  the  prin- 
cipal Issoss  very  tarlsay. 

So  now,  let's  nm  doiwn  the  list  of  my 
various  efforts  on  the  dooMstlo  and  foreign 
scenes. 

I  warmly  Invlts  ths  react  Ions  ot  my  read- 
srs  to  theee  eomments. 

tUMISmillSI'O— tfOMCT 


As  chairman  of  the  Bsnste  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions Comntttee.  my  asajor  eCort 
sarlly  to  do  asy  part  toMpearry  oat 
dent  Blsniihuawli  eonstrvetlve  forelgD 
policy  program. 

So,  our  Senate  FUslgu  Bdatloos  Oommlt- 
tss  had  one  of  Ms  boslsst  ssssloni  In 

Our  prtnelpal  endeavor  waa,  of 
aUned  at  streogthenlng  Amsrlea'k  alliance 
with  the  free  world 

The  purpose  of  this  Is  twofold: 

<a)  To  malatala 

(b)  To  maintain 

arr  wcmm.  m  msiaifsw 

Toward  that  end.  the  Foreign  Relations 
Oommlttse  soondly  estsndsd  ths  mutual  aid 
program.  His  vote  on  this  Issue  was  bi- 
partisan and  overwhalmlng,  11  to  a.  In  favor 
of  mutual  sseorltr.  Just  as  It  was  over- 
whetanliig  on  the  Senate  floor.  80  to  10— 
When  the  approprlatlop  came  up. 

The  Foreign  Relattons  OomsBlttee  took 
a  great  many  other  aotlops.  R  approved 
legal  agreements  relating  to  the  Morth  At- 
lantle  Treaty  Otganfatlon 

It  provided  for  the  ssttl—snt  of  Oer- 
Bumy's  prewar  debts  both  pnbUe  and  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  postwar  ohUgattoos. 

It  approved  a  mssssgs  dsaoundng  the  op- 
prsesion  of  rsUgloas  and  radal  mlnarmss 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

fervent  hope  that  the  world  might  find  the 
path  toward  am  sCeetlve  enforceable,  dia- 
armament  prograaBi.  rather  than  engsglng  In 
a  perpeuial  atomie  armaBsent  raoe. 

The  commltlBe  approved  numerous  com- 
merdal  treaties  and  oonventlona.  It  ap- 
proved, an  told,  over  TO  nominations. 

As  a  further  tndleatlon  of  Its  avalanrhe  at 
woriE.  It  held  ever  108  meetings.  Its  suh- 
commlttsss  met  over  TO  times. 


AU  In  aU,  we  appsoeed  38  traaties.  ITO 
nominations,  aa  hills  and  resolutions.  We 
bsld  hearings  on  88  diffsrent  suhjsets. 

Again  and  i«aln.  ws  oosMUlted  with  highest 
Amwlcan  military  and  diploasatle  oarlale 
on  various  sspeots  ot  the  Intamatkmal  situa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  Issues  on  which  I  was  partlen- 
larly  plesssd  to  lend  my  eonilnued  sujwiort 
was  the  U.  N.  Intematlonal  Children'a  ] 
ganey  Fund.  TUs  hnmanttarlan 
tlon  has  provldsd  milk  and  other  wbotasame 
food  for  tens  at  millions  of  youngrtsrs  la  TO 
oountlss  throughout  the  world.  That  has 
meant  the  dlfleranee  between  life  and  death, 
between  starvation  and  nourtahment  for 
them  and  for  prsgnant  mothers.  The  fund 
has  SBoreover  taken  a  great  deal  of 
against  ehlldrsn's 

ST.  lA 

On  anoUwr  hront,  ths  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  approved  the  Wiley  btn  for  the 
long-awaited  St.  Lawrence  ssaway.  Ths  vote 
waslS  toa. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  final  log- 
Jam  of  legislation.  It  was  not  possflile  to 
schedule  this  bill  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have, 
however,  requested  that  It  come  up  earl^  in 
ths  ad  sssBlon  of  the  88d 


that  It  eould  prevent  Intsma- 
to  eui1»  the  tendMe  dope 
traflle. 

It  flould  erlpide  Intsmstklenal  eatradfttlan 

of  vicious  crlmlaala. 

It  oonld  enrtsngsr  the  whole  systsm  of 

for  worldwide  United  States  air 

I  Soviet  thraat. 

For  all  ttBSSs  and  naany  other  isansis.  I 

will,  with  tlS»  aU  <tf  thinking  folks  and 


LWAT 


my  strong  opposition  to  ths 

Other  soonss  sMlng  with  aw  la  flghting 
sgalnst  tbs  sawmdmeot  are  ■ 

The  conunlttee  on  International  law  of  the 
Mderal  Bar  Aseorlatlnn. 

The  League  of  Women  Vbtets. 

The  Association  of  mtUverslty  Wo 

BsUglous  groups,  and  sMuiy 

On  aaothsr  vttal  lasn 
aounosmsnt  that  she  k 
tlon  of  the  hydioysn  hnmh 


Oontlaalng  to  other  Issues,  we  of  Wlseonsln 
know  thst  the  upper  Oreat  Lakes  must  have 
deep-water  aeeess  to  ths  ports  of  ths  world. 

And  so  I  concentrated  in  helping  to  i 
the  appropriation  of  OlOOjOOO  for  a  prelimi- 
nary Corpa  of  Rngineer  survey  on  deepening 
the  channels  to  ths  upper  lakes. 

Thass  channels  must  be  deepened  to  27  feet 
Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  Joins  with  Canada  in  oompletlng  the 
ssaway  navigation  project. 

Tbm  ssaway  Is  dsflnltely  going  to  be  built 
by  Canada  alone  or  by  the  United  States 
with  Panada,  and  the  u^Mr  lake  channels 
must  bs  dsepened  In  any  event. 


One  of  my  meet  important  activities 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session,  when 
I  helped  secure  Senate  passage  of  the 
llyiues  Wllej  bOL 

This  was  a  msasure  to  provide  justice  for 
80.000  Wisconsin  State,  county,  and  local 
workSKS.  It  permits  ths  Wisoonsin  retire- 
ment fund  to  be  integraSsd  with  the  Fsd* 
aral  old-age  and  suivl»ors 

Thus.  It  htips  to  Inereeee  the 
slons  which  our  faithful  puhtlo  workcn  r»> 
eelve. 

raoncnow  or  tbm  oomwrtrxmam 

As  my  rsaders  know,  I  devoted  a  major 
effort  during  thla  Oonipress  toward  protecting 
the  united  States  Constitution. 

ThU  msans  pteseivlng  Its  traditional 
checks  and  balances  among  three  coequal 
and  Independent  branches  of  the  Oovem- 
ment— le^slatlve.  executive,  and  Judicial. 

I  fought  against  a  prc^osal  known  as  the 
Brisker  amendment,  which  would  ctln^  the 
President's  treatymaklng  power. 

This  f»«tiHm>i>t,  Senate  Joist  Bcecdutlon 
1.  would  InddentflOly  subsUtnte,  In  effect, 
for  the  United  Statea  Congress,  the  slni^e- 
honse  British  ParUament. 

T^  would  be  an  utterly  alien-type  ap- 
pmaeh.  llkat  type  of  aniroach  was  OkU 
slvely  rejected  bjf  the  Founding  Fathers  186 
years  ago. 

In  ordsr  to  get  the  bsst  legal  xeaetlaas  to 
the  propoeed  amendment,  X  wrote  to  the 
of  the  leading  Amerleaa  law  eehools 
to  professors  of  eonstltutlanal  law. 

The  deans  and  Isgal  eaperts  responded  al- 
inost  unanimously,  denounoing  the  propoeed 
Briber  amendment.  They  condemned  It  es 
a  radical  attack  i«alast  ths  United 
Constitution  and  as  a  repudiation  of 
Foondlag  Fathers. 

In  backing  up  my  posMlon.  many  of 

pointed  out  that  the  amerdmsnt  Is 


X  have  pointed  out  pnttUdy  that,  aooordlng 
to  best  Air  Force  opinion.  If  the  united  I 
ware  attacked  by  a  fleet  of 
we  might 

tioas  in  knocking  down  only  1  or  a  out  of 
every  M  of  thoee  enemy  bombers.  ThU  Is 
a  ghastly  fact  which  the  Natlan  nnast  face. 
If  8  or  0  out  of  every  10  attartrtwg  boaahers 
get  through  our  defentfve  sersen  that  eould 
tbm  death  of  mflHons  of  Amartrsna  m 
aa  atomic  dlssster.  ^ 

Moreover,  it  could  cause  ladustrlsl  de- 
struction in  tlM  United  Statm  from  which 
we  might  never  recover.  Thus,  It  eould  canm 
the  wreeUng  of  Western  ctvlUaatton.  as  we 
know  It. 

Therefore,  X  have  pubUdy  urged  tbmX  we 
review  the  entire  defensive  systsm  for  our 
country. 

X  have  urged  tbmt  we  teorame  dvffl  daftnse 
^tproprlatlons.    In  the  dosing  days  of  the 
I  reprodueed  Into  the  Oosiaa^aaosrsi. 
a  mssaage  from  MOwanlam  dvU  de- 
■dals.  samhaalsli^  this  vital 
I  have  urged  that  we  tighten  oua 

that  we  Increase  our  numhsr  of  Jet 
nd  guided  sslssOss.  and  that  we 
build  «g 
fores. 


tta.  aauwart 

m  front,  X 
urged  that  Ainerlea>sW«ngtben  Its  legsl 


Itoythe 

at  my 

prints.    One  to  eirtttled  "Ade- 

^naey  of  unned  atatm  Xm*b  With  Bsipeet  to 

,  Offaasaa    AgatiHt   Mattonal   Seeun^.**     IS 

points  out  the  preeent  glaztag  loepholm  la 

I'm  anttasplonagw.  antlsedltlffln,  antl- 

and  antlsuhveaston  lews. 

Tits  other    to    eatlUed  "BestdetlanB  on 

IMplomatfte  Pstsonnrt  tay  and  ftom  Iran  Cwv 

tain  Countrtss." 

It  points  out  the  espionage  problem  vrhlch 
we  face  from  Soviet  and  sateUlto 
estabUshmsnts  here  la  thto  oountry. 

It  further  pelats  out  ths  tanlhls 
ttons  edtfteh  ths  Beds  have  placed 
our  d^Iomats'  normal  acttvlttas  behind  tha 
Iron  Curtain. 

A  third  foreign-relattoos  document  Is  now 
In  the  process  of  completion.  It  depicts 
the  worldwide  strength  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

X  have  felt  that  by  means  of  these  docu- 
ments, X  was  he^Jlng  to  fulfill  Oongrem' 
duty  to  shed  further  light  on  the  Commu- 
nist problem  wheierar  tt  exists— which  Is 
jtist  about  everywhere,  unfortunately. 


IncidBtttal^.  1st  me  point  out  that ' 
pie  of  our_eountry  have  a  right  to  ask:  "is 

'  '     ;  fatthfttl  sup- 


port by  the  Cimgremr* 
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After  all.  Ike  Slaenhower  wa«  eleeted  with 
one  of  the  greateet  mitndfttfie  in  Amerlo'a 
history. 

Pttblle-oplnlon  poUa  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  at  the  peak  of  his  popularity. 

In  other  words,  the  pe<^e  support  the 
President's  polieiee. 

So  I  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  the 
President  is  entitled  to  my  full  personal  sup- 
soft* 

I-do  not  beliere  in  giving  mere  lip  scrriee 
to  a  man.  I  belleTe  in  working  with  him 
•s  a  faithful  member  of  his  team. 

On  two  separate  occasions.  President  Eis- 
enhower has  In  turn  commented  very  gra- 
ciously regarding  my  own  efforts.  Thus,  in 
commenting  on  his  administration's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Brlcker  amendment.  President 
Xlsenhower  stated: 

"Senator  WIlkt  and  others  who  have 
Joined  in  the  defense  of  *  *  *  constitu- 
tional powers  so  important  to  the  integrity 
and  safety  of  our  Nation  are  entitled  to  com- 
mendation and  support  for  their  efforts." 

I  might  i>olnt  out,  too,  that  the  President 
said  the  following  about  his  own  opposition 
to  the  Brlcker  amendment: 

"I  am  \malterably  opposed  to  any  amend- 
ment which  wotild  change  our  traditional 
treaty  making  power,  or  which  would  ham- 
per the  President  In  his  constitutional  au- 
thivlty  to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 

"Today,  probably  as  never  before  in  our 
history,  it  is  essential  that  our  country  be 
able  effectively  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
other  nations." 

The  Presid^t  continued: 

"As  President,  I  have  taken  an  oath  to 
defend  the  Constitution.  I,  therefore,  op- 
pose any  change  which  will  impair  the  Pres- 
ident's tradltloxial  authority  to  conduct  for- 
eign affairs." 

Then,  on  another  occasion.  In  a  personal 
letter,  the  President  kindly  commended  my 
efforts  on  behalf  of  constructive  foreign  pol- 
icy leadership.    He  wrote: 

"DBS*  Am :  Tou  have  been  a  great  cham- 
pion of  the  principles  that  the  entire  ad- 
ministration believes  outline  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign 
field." 

The  President  referred  to  a  kind  message 
from  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  regarding 
my  efforts  ss  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee: 

"Of  coxirse,  I  have  personally  been  fol- 
lowing the  record  that  Is  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  it  was  encouraging  to 
have  evidence  from  (the  Secretary  of  State) 
that  yoQ  are  fully  as  effective  in  commit- 
tee, as  you  are  in  the  more  public  places." 

I  do  not  record  these  comments,  because 
they   happen   to  praise   me.    Tliat   Is   not 
what  counts.    1%  is  not  Albc  WXlet,  the  in- . 
dividual,  who  matters. 

It  is  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation 
w&leh  count*— a  foreign  policy  to  help  stave 
off  the  dread  poesibiUty  oX  world  war  m. 
This  is  tha  greiusst  sin^e  challenge  of  our 


The  duties  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Sela- 
tlcms  Committee  have  become  supremely 
Important,  parttoalarly  in  view  of  the  very 
shaky  Korean  truce  settlement  and  in  view 
of  all  the  other  dangers  slsewhere  on  the 
world  horlaon. 

raannrnf  i^fuut : 


Now,  here  at  home,  what  about  the  crucial 
agrlcultxiral  problem? 

The  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer.  In  iMutlc\ilar, 
has  seen  his  milk  checks  go  down  and  down. 

Meanwhile  his  costs  of  feed,  fertilizer,  ma- 
chinery, and  labor  have  been  rising. 

And  so  ha  has  been  caught  in  a  dangerous 
•queew. 

As  a  result,  more  and  more  farms  have 
closed.  This  is  an  extremely  threatening 
situation  and  It  must  be  improved  by  a 
sound  farm  parity  program  which  provides 
the  farmer  his  cost  of  production  plus  a 
wsonable  profit. 


nine  must  be,  moreover,  an  accelerated 
progrsn  of  Government  cooperation  with 
farmlzg  and  in  particular  with  dairying, 
which  eonstltutee  so  Imptvtant  an  aid  to 
the  Nitlon's  health. 

Theie  must  be  Increased  chemical  re- 
search into  developing  new  byproducts  for 
milk. 

Theie  must  be  greater  promotion  of  nat- 
ural di  >lry  products  to  lead  to  Increased  con- 
sumption of  cheeee.  butter,  milk,  and  ice 
cream, 
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Donsiuner  should  be  helped  to  see  that 

c  f  the  food  dollar  actually  goes  to  the 

middl<tnan — In  the  distributive  process,  all 

1  he  line.   Por  the  same  milk  which  the 

pays  21  or  23  cents  per  bottle, 

may  be  getting  only  6  or  7  cents 

botUe. 

4elp  meet  the  farm  surplus  question, 

at  the  Invitation  of  Wisconsin  dairy 

accepted  the  honorary  chairmanship 

^nitrld  Ullk  Congress,  which  wUl  be  held 

Vira^hington  In  Nov;mber  ol  this  year. 

Congress  Is  designed  to  help  provide 

adiwer  to  this  paradox:  Two-thirds  of 

wjrld's    popuUtlon    desperately    needs 

I  roducts.    Yet,  much  of  the  remaining 

third  of  the  world  has  unused  surpluses 

products.     This  paradox  must  be 
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Preskent 


consumer,  moreover,  should  be  given 

facts  to  show  how  little  of  the 

's  food  dollar  the  farmer  actually 


■OOMOMT    Acnoir 


is  of  course  concerned  over  the 
issue  ^f  continued  high  Federal  spending. 
Presidqnt  Bsenhower  has  made  a  tremen- 
to  cut  down  on  unnecessary  Fed- 
rlatlons. 
old  Triunan  budget  was  slashed  by 
billion.    But  additional  steps  must 
taMen   and   will   be   taken   toward   the 
econoo  ly  goal. 

I  wa<  glad  to  give  my  support  to  legislation 
for  a  r  tvlval  of  the  vital  Hoover  Commission 
on  Goremment  Reorganisation,  u  well  as 
tat  a  ]tew  commission  to  ansdyse  the  con- 
fused, lupllcatlng  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  the  States,  and  locall- 


TAX  COOK  CRAWCTS 

Wheii  are  we  going  to  get  changes  in  our 
obsolet  i  tax  system? 

That  Is  a  question  which  many  citizens 
have  8  Iked  and  to  which  I  have  tried  to 
secure  s  prompt,  effective  answer. 

I  vo«d  for   the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
theataj  admissions  tax,  but  America's  budget 
prevented  the  enactment  of  that 
Into  law. 

year,   however,  tt  la  expected  that 
be  major  revisions  in  our  entire  tax 


vlll 


ihould  mean  changes  In  the  nuisance 
<  axes  such  as  the  taxes  on  baby  oils, 
cosmet  cs,  leather  goods,  fius,  film.  Jewelry, 
hu  Qdreds  of  other  items. 
si  tould   mean   changes   in   individual 
cofixirate  taxea.     It  should  mean  in- 
exemptions,  so  as,  for  example,  to 
irorking  mothers  to  deduct  the  costs 
sitters, 
shfculd  provide,  moreover,  for  relief  for 
t  asiness  which  has  been  hard  hit  by 
diserlm  natory  taxes. 


locasL  at-uaiTi  oatacmaaam 


is  another  issue  which  will  be  acted 

3rear  but  which  I  for  one  had  per- 

boped  would  be  acted  upon  this  year. 

Is  the  issue  of  extension  of  our  Na- 

social     security     system.     Everyone 

hat  today's  pension  coverage  Is  In- 

Kveryone  knows  that  millions  of 

arc  barely  existing  on  meager  pen- 

these  inflationary  times. 

Bsenhower  has  accordingly  rec- 
ommended extending  social  seciulty  to  10^ 
man  people.  Including  professionals. 


clerg3rmen    (on    a    voluntary    basis),    and 
others. 

I  for  one  very  definitely  feel  that  there 
miist  be  broadened  coverage.  I  feel  that  the 
present  limitation  on  the  private  earnings 
which  a  pensioner  may  make  on  the  outside, 
that  this  limitation  must  be  114(ed.  In  that 
way,  we  will  encourage  old  folks  to  earn  In- 
come on  their  own  Initiative  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  without  losing  their  modest 
pensions. 

po0r  omcB  ncpsovsMXMT 

How  about  some  Improvement  in  the 
postal  service? 

This  is  a  question  often  put  to  m*  by 
constituents. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  the 
best  possible  postal  service  In  the  world,  and 
they  are  on  their  way  to  getting  It. 

The  "horse  and  buggy"  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has.  however,  been  operating  at  a  tw- 
rtflc  deficit.  It  must  be  completely  reor- 
ganized on  a  businesslike  basis.  Only  after 
such  reorganization  can  the  controversial 
quesUon  of  postal  rates  be  factually  reviewed. 

TRI   nOHT   AOAIirST  CUMX 

Every  year  2  million  crimes  are  committed 
in  the  United  States.  This  restilts  in  a  ter- 
rible cost  to  American  society. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee,  I  have  been  glad  to  give  my  sup- 
port, therefore,  to  actions  to  curb  this  ter- 
rible crime  rate.  Thus,  for  example,  I  was 
happy  to  help  secure  a  new  investigation 
which  will  be  made  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  iirge  action  on  leglslstlon  against  porno- 
graphic literature,  further  legislation  against 
the  dope  traiBc.  and  on  numerous  other 
antlcrime  fronts. 


vsBisTT  or  vnscomnr  itst 
Space  does  not  permit  nve  to  comment  In 
detail  on  the  variety  of  largely  Wisconsin 
issues  which  I  took  up  during  this  first  ses- 
sion. 

Tor  example,  I  secured  the  Senate  passage 
of  an  important  bill  to  provide  neoeasary 
land  for  the  construction  of  a  State  National 
Guard  armory  in  ICadlson. 

I  helped  in  the  effort  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  loans  to  Wisconsin  and  other 
fur  farmers.  They  have  been  heavily  hit  by 
the  InctMnlng  flood  of  competitive  Russiaa 
and  other  foreign  furs. 

I  led  in  the  effort  to  assure  an  adequato 
market  for  a  new  process  of  Wisconsin  canned 
milk  which  can  be  kept  unrefrlgerated  for 
indefinite  periods.  This  is  the  sort  of  re- 
search development  which  provides  an  im- 
portant key  to  the  success  of  Wisconsin's 
farm  economy. 


MXaCBUAKXOOa 

Unfortunately,  it  Isn't  possible  to  discuss 
the  vast  variety  of  votes  which  I  have  cast 
and  will  cast. 

Let  me,  however,  mention  Just  a  few: 

I  voted  to  preserve  Federal  title  to  Xhm 
tldelands.  I  opposed  the  unfortunate  "give- 
away" of  billions  of  dollars  of  precious  off- 
shore oil  reeouroes.  I  felt  that  180  million 
American  people  were  entitled  to  possess 
these  rssources. 

I  voted  for  the  oil-for-education  amend- 
ment which,  unfortunately,  was  not  adopted. 

I  oppoeed  any  effort  which  could  contrib- 
ute to  the  further  steep  rise  in  natural-gas 
ratee.  Already  tho8«  rates  have  been  sky- 
rocketing and  Wisconsin  and  other  oon- 
sxuners  have  been  gouged, 

I  voted  for  and  was  a  sponsor  of  emer- 
gency immigration  legislation.  This  legis- 
lation was  sponsored  also  by  17  other  Re- 
publican Senators,  including  our  great  de- 
parted coUeague,  Bob  Taft.  It  was  endorsed 
by  America's  three  great  religious  faiths 
and   was  strongly  urged  by  the  President. 

I  \irged  delay  in  and  opposition  to  legis- 
lation which  might  dissipate  our  great  out- 
door resources.  We  must  protect  our  wild- 
life, fish,  streams,  soil,  and  forests.    There 
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must  be  no  greedy  exploitation  Of  the  pre- 
cious reeources  belonging  to  the  American 
people  •»  a  whola. 

Acrmo  am  wtsoomDnra' 


Vo  report  such  as  this  could  be  complete 
without  referring  to  the  vast  number  of 
individual  and  personal  cases  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  took  up  with  me. 

These  days,  Oovemment  has  becoms  so 
complicated  and  so  ever-preeent  that  our 
people  are  affected  by  all  sorts  of  Federal 
agenclee — by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Agriculttue  Department,  by  t^  Armed 
Forcea,  Selective  Servloe,  and  a  vast  niunber 
of  other  departments. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  down  through  the 
years  to  try  to  fxilflU  ths  needs  of  my  con- 
stituents with  theee  agencies  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  many  kind  letters 
which  have  come  to  m*  eiq>reesing  the  sat- 
isfaction of  Wiseonsltes  for  ths  services  reh- 
dered  in  their  behalf. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  theee  services. 

They  have  ssnt  me  down  here  to  Washing- 
ton to  serve  them — to  be  on  the  Job  for 
them. 

That  will  always  remain  my  attittids  to 
their  problems — to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
people — to  do  so  constructively,  not  nega- 
tively, and  to  do  so  fairly,  impartially,  and 
promptly. 

Your  comments  now  and  at  all  times  are 
most  wclcoma. 


RdiabilitatiM  Prnm  of  ^ 
iUiMbBc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MAXTLAim 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OV  BEPBSSENTATTVBB 

Monday,  August  S.  19S3 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  ooiuent,  I  Include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoko  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Qeneralissimo  Dr.  Rafael  L. 
Trujillo,  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public from  1930  to  1938  and  1942  to 
1952;  present  secretary  of  state  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Generalissimo  Trujillo's 
statement  deserves  ckwe  attention  as  it 
reports  oonciaely  on  the  rehabilitation 
program  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  one 
of  the  progressive  countries  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public is  directly  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  in  defense  measures  to 
safeguard  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  gratifyinrto  note,  from  Generalissimo 
Trujillo's  statement,  that  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  last  decade  in 
raising  the  living  standards  of  its  people, 
thus  making  the  Dominican  Republic  a 
better  and  stronger  ally. 

The  statement  follows: 
RsHAiin.iTATioM  PaooaAM  or  ths  DoKxincax 

BXPUBLIC 

(By  Generalissimo  Dr.  Rafael  !•.  Ttujillo, 
President  of  the  Dominican  BepubUc,  1930- 
38,  l»4a-A3;  present  secretary  of  state  of 
foreign  affairs) 

Upon  my  asHumptlon  of  the  political  and 
administrative  leaderahlp  of  the  Dominican 
RepubUc  in  19)0.  I  was  confronted  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  poor  country  with  untapped 
reeourcea,  a  bugs  external  debt  the  servi^ng 
of  which  necesfiUted  saorifldng  part  of  the 
normal  upkeep  of  public  facUltiaa,  a  low 
standard  of  living  ahd  poor  sanitary  oon- 
dltlona. 


Since  the  basic  sonree  of  Dominican  wealtli 
lies  in  its  land  and  the  ehroolo  po?erty  oC 
the  niral  population  was  attributable  to  lack 
of  utilization  of  our  natural  reeources,  agri- 
culture had  to  be  the  starting  point  of  my 
plan  of  action.  And  with  agriculture  X 
began. 

My  flrst  move  was  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
peasantry's  exodus  to  the  city,  an  ill  bom  at 
misguided  politics  and  ingrained  revolution- 
ism, lack  of  encouragement  and  help  to  the 
small  farmer.  To  my  mind,  it  was  essential 
to  extend  c^Bclal  assistance  to  the  1  endless 
peasant  if  his  migration  was  to  be  checked. 
He  who  works  for  *itm— if  la  more  content 
and  lees  apt  to  give  up  a  sure  thing  for  soms- 
thlng  he  merely  hopes  to  get.  Tills  aid  took 
the  form  of  loans  of  money,  to  be  repaid  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  crops,  until  such  time  as 
a  bank  could  be  created  that  would  afford 
dtie  eodal  protection.  Such  a  bank  was 
foiinded  7  years  sgO,  under  law  No.  908  of 
June  1,  1945,  and  named  Banco  Agrioola  e 
Hlpoteearlo  (Agricultural  and  Mortgage 
Bank),  subsequently  renamed  Banco  de 
CrMlto  Agrioola  e  Industrial  de  la  Beptibllca 
Dominloana  (Bank  of  Agricultural  knd  In- 
dustrial Credit  of  the  Dominican  BepubUc). 

Boaaos  ram  a(«k:ulttjbaz.  noracnoM  aus  oib- 
TBZBxmoir  or  statb  lahds 


Financial  assistanos  was  not  enough. 
There  was  also  a  need  for  aid  in  the  form  of 
letting  parcels  of  arabls  government  land  to 
needy  peasants  for  tilling.  Law  No.  703  of 
October  11.  1934.  eetablished  the  agricul- 
tural proteciive  boards  which,  aside  from 
M'ping  poor  peasants,  act  as  arbitrators  in 
Ixmndary  disputes  and  such.  As  a  result.  In- 
stead of  reeorting  to  onerous  litigation,  the 
farmers  tend  to  take  their  qtiarrels  to  these 
boards,  which  hear  both  sides,  settls  their 
differences  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  thus 
restore  to  them  the  peace  of  mind  so  sasen- 
tlal  to  their  work.  Measurea  such  aa  theee 
renewed  the  Dominican  peasant's  love  of  the 
land,  halted  his  movement  to  urban  centers, 
and  strengthened  the  foundation  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

nDuasnoir 

Biit  there  was  yet  another  prerequisite  to 
large-scale  agricultural  development.  This 
element  was  the  flow  of  water  with  which  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  rain  In  times  of 
drought.  In  the  sc^ution  of  this  problsm.  an 
abundance  of  rivers  and  creeks  lent  them- 
selves to  a  scheme  of  putting  agriculture  on 
a  scientific  baais  by  means  of  irrigation. 
Thus,  I  undertocA  ths  construction  of  canals 
in  several  of  the  country's  agricultural  bdta. 
In  1980,  State  canals  irrigated  a  mere  7,400 
acres  of  land.  By  1952,  after  construction  of 
50  additional  caiuds,  ths  area  under  irriga- 
tion am^rn"**^  to  176,900  acres. 

Atmaowroau.  oouotarnkTum 

However,  the  distribution  of  land,  the  sup- 
plying of  water  for  irrigation  of  the  arable 
land,  and  the  rest  of  the  facilities  (tiered 
to  the  farmer  were  still  not  enough.  There 
was  a  need  for  agrarian  c<donlaatlon,  and 
I  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  biU  inovldlng 
for  It,  which  became  Law  No.  768  of  October 
9,  1984,  later  superseded  by  Law  No.  1788 
of  Axigust  18,  1948,  as  amended.  Under  this 
law.  State  lands  let  out  to  settlers  become 
their  property— at  the  end  of  8  years  in  the 
frontier  region  for  10  years  In  any  other 
secUon  of  the  country. 

Thanks  to  all  these  measiires,  the  country 
has  attained  an  extraordinary  degra*  of  de- 
velopment. In  1980,  the  State  maintained 
TiiiMt  agrarian  settlements  with  a  total  popu- 
Utlon of  8.611,  of  whom  109  were  farmers. 
The  combined  cultivated  area  amounted  to 
only  8,a0O  acrea.  Today  there  are  60  set- 
tlements with  a  total  population  of  68,639, 
of  whom  18,812  are  farmera.  They  occupy 
an  area  of  361,535  aorea.  at  which  129.783 
acres  have  been  planted. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  rlg^t  of 
ownership  granted  the  farmer  who  has  tilled 
his  plot  for  8  years  In  the  frontier  regton 


or  10  years  elsen^isrB.  without  a  break,  in 
good  oonduet  and  under  obeervatlon  of  the 
laws,  does  not  expire  with  him.  His  title 
rnssns  on  to  his  legal  heirs,  and  the  prop- 
erty thus  acquired  is  Inalienable;  its  trans- 
fer requires  authorisation  by  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. 

,noir 


AUBILillLTOSAX, 

To  deliver  the  country's  agriculture  from 
Ita  trial-and-error  existence  and  put  it  on  a 
sclwitlflc  basis,  it  was  imperative  to  acquire 
suflleient  mechanlaed  equipment,  to  be  made 
available,  at  no  cost,  to  settlers  In  the  State's 
agricultural  colonies  and  to  farmers  with 
ntwitoH  resources.  Whereas  in  1943  and  1948 
such  acquisitions  totaled  8750,000.  the  346 
tractors  in^ortod  between  1050  and  1953  rep- 
reeented  a  Oovemment  investment  of  $3.- 
861,874.  Today,  the  SUte  Secretariat  of 
Agrleultnre.  Animal  Huabandry,  and  Ookmi- 
aation  owns  850  heavy  and  14  light  tractors. 
FteUto  plowsd  in  1963  with  the  aid  of  thia 
equipment  covered  an  area  of  71.199  acres. 

Law  No.  1968.  promulgated  in  1040.  statea 
that  the  tOaptUm  at  a  plan  of  agrieultoral 
mechanisation  is  In  the  public  interest  and 
for  the  common  good.  It  is  designed  to 
facilitate  toe  utiUaation  of  meofaanlasd 
equipment  In  tb»  tilling  of  Vb»  land  and  In 
oiUtivatlng,  harvesting,  and  prooeesing  pro- 
duce. This  law  gives  farmns  the  use  of 
mechanised  equipment  at  cost  or  against 
a  nominal  fee  covering  the  cost  of  servicing, 
with  any  element  of  profit  or  speculation 
tilmlnated. 

The  wideepread  uss  of  such  equipment  haa 
made  the  Dominican  B^niblic  one  of  the 
most  "*Ti^*««"«««H  countries,  agriculturally 
speaiklng.  It  has  been  an  important  factor 
In  the  evolution  of  Dominican  agriculture* 
the  mainstay  of  ths  country's  economy. 

FDBLIC  KKAI.TH 

TIM  growing  agricultural  development  of 
the  Domlnlean  Bepublle  has  bean  paralleled 
In  the  field  of  public  health.  Oknoa  1980. 
hospital  and  pubUc-health  facilities  there 
have  experienced  an  extraordinary  expan- 
sion. Ihe  year  1080.  in  which  I  assumed 
the  nation's  prssideney,  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  great  sanitary  crusade  to  be 
undertaken  If  the  (llwnasfe  that  beset  the 
populaee  and  hamstrung  the  oountry's  prog- 
ress were  to  be  wiped  out.  or  at  least  brought 
under  oontroL  Today,  the  Dominican  Be- 
publle is  among  the  most  advanced  coun- 
tries In  the  field  of  sanitary  leglalation. 

Hie  magnitude  of  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  out  is  beet  Illustrated  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  budgets  of  the  Secretariat  of 
Public  Health,  f onnnly  the  Secretariat  of 
Health  and  Welfare.  While  in  1980  It  was  a 
mere  $105,311.50.  it  amounts  to  88,338.434 
for  the  current  year.  Last  year,  it  had 
reached  nearly  86  million,  the  highest  appro- 
priation for  pubUo  health  in  the  BepubUc's 
history. 

Since  1030,  the  Secretariat  of  Publle 
Health  has  invested  880  minion  in  material 
public-welfare  faculties  in  a  oonoerted  effort 
to  halt  the  spread  at  disease.  Dominican 
health  policy  is  not  confined  to  maintain- 
ing good  and  large  ho^ittala.  buUt  In  ke^>- 
Ing  with  universal  advanoee  in  medical 
science,  but  Is  pledged  to  solving  major  prob- 
lems In  allied  fielda.  eeonomie  and  sooial 
prOblema. 

The  Oomlniean  Republic  painstakingly 
carries  out  the  reeolutions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Pan  American  Health  B\n-eau. 
Its  activities  in  the  field  of  public  health, 
from  the  Caracas  Conference  of  1947  to  the 
13th  Conference  held  in  Cludad  TruJiUo 
toward  the  end  of  1050,  are  a  matter  of 
record  and  unmistakable  evidence. 


In  aooordanee  with  the  primary  reeolutlon 
of  the  Xntsr-Ainerlcan  Statistical  Oonfsr- 
•noes  held  in  Washington  In  1M7.  the  Do- 
minican BqnibUc  took  a  census  of  Its  popu- 
latimi  in  August  1960.  counting  over  3.131.000 
inhabitants  in  the  coimtry's  10,129  square 


I 
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Hm  last  few  yean  saw  a  populatton 
tnereasa  of  134,009.  In  1»53.  thare  wan  »«.- 
SM  births  and  23,513  deaths — a  populsttkm 
gain  of  71.7B4. 


fmnnAr.  laSXSTAXCS  IX  SICAU.  TOWKS  AMD 
UUUMiaiSlUB 

Medical  aid  Is  constantly  Increasing  and 
being  expanded  In  the  rural  regions  as  more 
liaq>ltal  and  dispensary  faculties  arc  eraated 
In  small  locaUtles.  Thus,  the  distance  that 
■eparatea  the  farmstead  from  health  agencies 
la  gradually  shrtnlrlng.  In  1949,  medical-aid 
beneflta  under  the  social-security  system 
were  extended  to  farm  labor  and  the  trades. 
The  Increase  in  population  groups  so  pro- 
tected has  sw^ed  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  country  has  approximately 
900  registered  physicians,  a  third  at  whom 
are  In  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Puh- 
Ue  Health,  the  training  center  of  the  Domin- 
ican practical  hjrgienlsts.  The  existing  laws 
provide  that  every  newly  graduated  physician 
llzat  serve  a  8-month  hospital  internship  and 
then  practice  for  a  year  in  a  locality  where 
there  Is  no  other  physician.  In  this  way,  the 
Government  not  only  helps  the  young  doctors 
along  by  entrusting  to  them  a  medical  out- 
post, but  also  brings  medical  dispensaries  to 
the  smaller  comm unities  oi  the  Interior. 

AGKNcns  or  THx  sBcaxrAUAT  or  ruBuc  hsaltr 

Within  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Health 
there  fiinctlon  the  Divisions  of  Sanitary  En- 
gineering, Malarlology,  Uncinariasis  and 
Venereology,  the  Section  of  Drugs  and  Phar- 
macies, the  Bureaxis  of  Maritime  and  Avia- 
tion Health,  Hospitals,  National  Health,  the 
Infirmaries  Service,  the  National  Laboratory, 
the  Laboratory  of  Public  Health,  the  National 
Tuberetilosls  Council,  and  the  Dominican 
Bed  Croat. 

The  co\mtry  has  00  health  Institutions:  30 
hospitals,  10  maternity  hospitals,  9  anti- 
tubercular  dlq>ensarles.  7  anti-venereal  dis- 
pensaries. 4  first- aid  stations.  Additional 
state  health  establishments  are :  Pour  general 
liaq>ltals  of  the  Dominican  social -security 
fund,  located  in  Ciudad  Trujlllo.  Santiago, 
Za  Romana,  and  San  Crist60al:  a  military 
hospital,  a  cancer  Institute,  an  innano  asy- 
lum, a  leprosarium,  and  125  health  units  of 
first  through  fourth  class,  located  in  pro- 
VlBdal,  county,  and  district  capitals. 
f  a  aamca  wobu>  roa  trx  chilo 

Prior  to  1930.  child  protection  as  part  of 
public  health  services  was  practically  non- 
existent. Since  then,  the  State  has  built  the 
modem  maternity  hospital  in  the  capital, 
under  a  special  directive  of  mine.  Equipped 
for  18.000  chlldbirths  annually.  It  features 
the  latest  apparatus  medical  science  has 
tfevlsed.  ■ 

Accoi^ng  to  the  latest  statistics,  births  In 
State  l^bg-ln  hospitals  represent  12.7  per- 
cent of  births  recorded  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  secretariat  of  public  health 
operates  4  i>edlatrics  establishments,  2  gen- 
eral and  3  special  ones.  Three  of  these  are 
located  In  Ciudad  Trujlllo,  the  fourth  In 
Santiago  de  los  CabaUeroe.  The  Ramfls 
Children's  Hospital  and  the  Children's  Anti- 
tubercular  Sanitarium  of  Santo  Socorro  in 
Ciudad  TtuJIllo  are  the  largest,  "nie  other 
a  are  a  dispensary  located  in  Ciudad  Trujlllo, 
designed  for  diagnosis,  and  a  sanitarium  in 
Santiago  with  accommodations  for  70  chil- 
dren. 

Tlie  modem  hospital  planned  for  Cladad 
Trujlllo,  which  will  accommodate  500  chil- 
dren, completes  the  chUd-welfare  program 
for  the  present. 

But  the  policy  of  child  protection  does 
not  stop  there.  Under  an  extensive  leglsla- 
~tion  that  safeguards  the  physical  and  men- 
tal well-being  of  the  Dominican  child,  farm 
orphanages,  reformatories,  milk  stations. 
nurseries  and  food-dlstrlbutlon  centers  have 
been  set  up.  Besides,  there  are  78  private 
bospltala,  clinics,  and  policlinics  throughout 
the  Republic,  equipped  with  approximately 
IMa  beds  and  300  cribs.     Many  of  these 
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NeetW    sutastantlsl    govemmeht 
that  epable  them  to  earry  oa. 

BLOOD  same 
1949  the  naUonal  blood  bank,  with 
in  Ciudad  Ttujillo  and  branches 
principal  population  centers  of  the 
has  been  rendering  the  Dominican 
commtmlty  an  invaluable  service. 
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Aqueducts  have  been  built  in  over  SO  cities, 
and  villages  which  account  for  more 
milllom  soul*— an  investment  of  over 
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CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  na- 
economlc  maladjustment  has 
startcil.  Throughout  the  country  farm 
incon  e  is  falling,  inventories  of  retailers 
dependent  on  farm  trade  are  rising  and 
are  tightening.  The  price  of 
wheal  for  example,  declined  6  cents  on 
the  C  licago  market  last  Friday  and  the 
follow  ing  Tuesday  dropped  an  additional 
10  cei  Its  a  busheL  To  meet  this  emer- 
gency there  is  a  shM-tage  of  bins  and 
other  storage  facilities  and  tmder  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agric  tlture  and  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, ocal  bankers  are  imable  to  provide 
price- support  loans.  As  a  result  wheat 
is  bei:  ig  forced  on  the  market  at  a  loss 
of  mil  ions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  while 
the  p  Ice  of  bread  has  advanced  to  the 
highe  it  levels  in  modem  times. 

The  situation  becomes  steadily  more 
critial.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  depression  spreads  to  every 
other  industry  as  in  1920,  and  1929,  and 
1932. 

Eve  T  economic  and  political  resource, 
and  e  ery  governmental  agency  must  be 
mobil  zed  to  counteract  the  rapidly  ac- 
celera  ling  deterioration  and  cushion  the 
effect  on  our  economic  system. 

It  L  not  a  party  problem  and  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  encourage  a 
nonpartisan  approach  in  an  effort  to 
save  a  Kxiculture  and  soften  the  blow  of 
a  geni  ral  depression  which  always  fol- 
lows d  estruction  of  the  buying  power  of 
the  fai  m.  If  taken  In  time  the  worst  can 
be  avo  ded  and  the  country  saved  from  a 
major  national  disaster.  But  action 
must  I  e  prompt  and  decisive. 

The  situation  is  best  described,  and  a 
practh  al  remedy  outlined,  in  the  follow- 
ing ar  icle  which  I  am  including  under 
leave  <  ranted  to  extend  ronaito  in  the 
Rccos:  >: 

Tbs  Fabk  DBPixssioir 

(By  P.  p.  Belnkel.  president  of  the  Missouri 
Parmers  Association) 

There's  no  use  in  turning  our  heads  the 
other  vay  any  longer.  We're  having  a  de- 
pression In  agriculture.  And  city  people 
might  J  List  as  well  get  ready  for  the  economic 
storm,  lecause  a  general  depression  follows 
a  farm  lepression  as  night  follows  day. 

Por  n  lonths  the  farm  depression  has  been 
creepin  ;  up  on  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 


Parm  prices  have  been  gradually  lowerli^ 
while  prices  of  goods  farmers  must  buy  that 
enter  into  their  production  costs  have  been 
Increasing. 

The  economic  squeeze  farmers  have  been 
feeling,  and  which  has  been  aggravated  these 
past  3  years  by  drought,  is  being  felt  on  the 
main  streets  of  our  towns.  Before  long,  it 
will  make  itself  felt  in  our  big  cities.  Here 
and  there  we  shall  soon  hear  of  layoffs  and 
growing  unemployment.  It  will  first  show 
up  in  the  farm  Implement  factories  and  other 
tndxistries  directly  related  to  agrlcultxure. 

Later  the  creeping  paralysis  will  be  felt  by 
the  industries  that  furnish  raw  materials  to 
the  industries  that  serve  farmers  directly, 
such  as  steel,  and  motors,  and  parts  that  go 
into  farm  machinery. 

Why  is  this  so?  Why  is  It  that  farm  de- 
pressions always  precede  general  depresslonsT 
It  is  because  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  basic 
Industry.  Seventy  percent  in  dollar  value  of 
all  raw  materials  used  in  the  annual  opera- 
tion of  our  economy  is  produced  by  agricul- 
ture. 

The  movement  of  farm  products  from  pro- 
ducer to  processor  and  to  the  consumer  is 
responsible  for  a  largt,  part  of  available  em- 
ployment for  our  labor  force.  The  rapid 
constimptlon  of  farm  products  through  con- 
stant need  and  usage  Is  the  gear  wheel  which 
determines  both  employment  and  income  In 
the  United  States. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  all 
wealth  comes  from  the  soil.  Also  that  before 
goods  can  be  consumed,  they  must  first  be 
produced.  One  can  also  go  further  and  say 
that,  under  our  economic  system,  before 
wealth  can  be  produced,  there  must  be  offered 
a  price  for  the  capital  and  labor  and  risk 
involved  in  producing  it.  Price  always  be- 
gets production! 

One  farm  worker  produces  enough  food 
and  raw  materials  for  six  other  nonfarm 
workers.  During  the  past  3S  years  every  tl 
of  farm  income  has  generated  an  additional 
$7  in  national  Income. 

The  records  show  that  every  time  farmers 
lose  $1  in  Income  all  the  other  people  In  the 
Nation  lose  $7.  And  so  when  any  unthinking 
city  people  feel  happy  over  lower  food  costs, 
such  as  beef  at  the  present  time,  their  good 
feeling  can  be  only  temporary.  The  mls- 
fortime  suffered  by  the  farmer  will  soon  be 
visited  upon  that  selfsame  consumer  in  un- 
employment or  lower  wages,  and  therefore 
less  money  with  which  to  buy  beef  and  other 
good  things  to  eat  if  they  be  available. 

The  records  also  show  that  we  never  have 
had  a  depression  in  our  country  when  farm 
prices  were  at  or  near  parity.  A  good  illus- 
tration Is  the  situation  which  followed  World 
War  n. 

History  shows  that  after  every  war  there 
has  been  a  depression — hard  times,  our  fore- 
fathers used  to  call  it.  But  there  was  an 
exception  after  the  Second  World  War.  Why? 
Because  Congress  provided  price  supports 
for  farm  products. 

Unfortimately,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiire,  no  sooner  than  he  came  Into  office, 
began  apologizing  for  the  price-support  pro- 
gram. He  was  knovm  to  be  unsympathetio 
with  such  congressiotuil  action  to  support 
farm  prices  before  he  was  appointed.  His 
depressing  talk  and  that  of  his  assistants, 
plus  the  lack  of  unpreparednees  for  grain 
storage  and  numerous  other  related  influ- 
ences, have  catised  the  farm  price  structure 
to  sag. 

These  sagging  prices  in  the  face  of  higher 
costs  such  as  repeated  increases  in  freight 
rates,  increases  in  steel  prices  and  in  the 
prices  of  other  goods  necessary  to  farm  pro- 
duction, have  been  gradxially  bringing  on 
the  farm  depression. 

Less  net  income  to  farmers  forces  them  to 
spend  less  with  local  merchants.  Bankers 
can't  lend  money  to  farmers  because  of  the 
declining  farm  prices.  Merchanta'  goods 
are  backing  up  on  their  shelves.  Their 
orders  will  be  curtailed  to  manufacturezi. 
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Manufactorera,  with  goods  ptllxkf  up,  muat 

lay  off  men. 

Thus  the  vldous  spiral  that  began  some 
months  ago  in  agrlctUture,  unnoticed  by 
most  people  because  of  the  impreoedented 
prosperity  In  our  dtlea,  will,  unless  some- 
thing U  done  to  Htop  It,  finally  puU  the  en- 
tire economy  do»'n  Into  an  economic  abyss. 

It  dUtreases  me  to  discuss  such  an  ugly 
subject  as  the  farm  dspreaslon  and  the  gen- 
eral depreasicni  which  wlU  Inevitably  follow, 
growing  little  by  little  like  a  cancer  In  the 
body.  But  I  feel  It's  high  time  that  some- 
one begins  to  sound  a  warning. 

For  depresslon.1  need  not  happen.  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  can  prevent  them. 
It's  not  yet  too  Ute.  but  we'd  better  get 
busy.  We  can  avert  a  general  depression 
If  we  quit  apolc^islng  for  the  support  of 
farm  prices  by  Oovemment,  If  we  will  sup- 
port farm  prices  at  parity  and  ezpUin  the 
significance  of  it  to  dty  people,  make  them 
undersund  that  they  auit  possibly  have 
■omething  for  nothing,  that  before  they 
can  eat  food  It  must  first  be  produced,  that 
before  it  can  be  produced  farmers  miist  be 
psld  a  price  which  will  enable  them  to  sUy 
In  business  and  keep  producing. 

Unless  action  Is  taken  to  solve  the  farm 
depression,  and  soon,  a  time  will  eome  again 
when  food  Is  dirt  dbmp  but  working  people 
will  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  It. 
Back  in  the  thirties  eggs  sold  for  6  cents 
per  doaen.  hogs  for  S  eenU  per  pound,  and 
other  food  products  were  in  proportion:  but 
the  14.000,000  unemployed  could  not  buy  It 
whUe  millions  of  others  who  happUy  were 
employed  had  to  skimp  on  their  food  bills. 

The  fact  that  the  AmwVan  people  cant 
understand  is  that  parity  prloes  for  farm 
products  don't  mean  less  for  workers. 
Whereas  in  1961.  for  example,  the  European 
worker  spent  70  percent  of  his  income  for 
food,  the  American  worker — after  buying 
mors  and  better  food  than  the  European 
worker— spent  only  31 J  peroent  of  his  In- 
come for  food.  While  be  paid  seemingly 
high  prices  for  food,  actually  he  was  fed 
more  cheaply  and  much  better  than  any 
working  man  in  the  world. 

European  workers  ride  bleyelss.  American 
workers  ride  in  automobiles.  The  difference 
Is  in  farm  income.  Anyone  who  doubts  this 
WlU  only  have  to  wait  a  few  more  months. 
We  learned  thii  lesson  once,  back  In  the 
l»30's.  Will  wv  have  to  learn  It  aU  over 
again? 


RetoIatMB  of  Swift  Cmatf, 

of 


BMrd 


Whereas  the  Psderal  OoTemmsnt  in  view 
of  its  findings  has  established  the  Chippewa 
River.  Bhakopee.  and  Hawk  Creek  flood  con- 
trol project  and  has  done  extensive  survey- 
ing In  connection  with  same,  but  on  which 
project  this  work  is  at  a  standstill  and  has 
been  for  some  time:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Oommlsslon- 
ers  of  Swift  County  req;>eetfuUy  urge  the 
Psderal  Oovemment  to  caa4>lete  the  survey 
and  establish  the  findings  therein  so  that 
the  previous  work  Is  not  wasted  and  so  that 
Intelligent  use  may  be  made  of  the  flndlngs 
and  the  flood  and  drainage  problems  correct- 
ed; be  it  fiuther 

Besolxfed,  That  copies  ot  this  reeolutlan  be 
sent  to  United  States  Senators  Edward  J. 
Thye  and  Hubert  H.  Hxunphrey.  to  United 
States  Representitlve  H.  Carl  Andersen,  and 
to  Alfred  I.  Johnson  and  Alvln  Payne,  offl- 
cers  of  the  Chippewa  River.  Shakopee.  and 
Hawk  Creek  Plood  Contr(4  Association. 
Aaxui/a  B.  MxLaosf, 
Swift  County  Auditor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

<}r  MumxaoTs 
Of  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMi'm>  8TATVS 

Monday.  Augutt  3, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oooaent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  tfce  Swift  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  concerning  the  Chip- 
pewa River,  Shakaipee.  and  Hawk  Creek 
flood-control  project  be  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcou. 

There  being  no  objeetian.  the  resolu-. 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  inlnted  in  the 
Rkcou.  as  foDows: 
BxaoLvnoH  Adopts  xt  thx  Boaxxor  Owwri 
CoamiasioifsKs  or  Bwxpt  OouifTT,  Mnnr., 
ST  Its  AxJonaifKD  Mxxnwo  m  Aucxmr  1953 
Whereas  the  Psderal  Oovemment  In  the 
past   has   realized    the   flood   and  dralnacs 
problems  presented  by  the  Chippewa  Blvsr. 
Shakopee  and  Hawk  Creeks;  and 


Stutfert  by  AiiicMi  rf 
Dcsccat 
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OP 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


We  therefore  rssohre: 

1.  That  all  Ukrainian  immigrants  and  all 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  express  their 
complete  confidence  In  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestte  policies  of  the  OovtarxwMat  ot  the 
United  States. 

a.  That  the  free  people  of  America  support 
the  Ukrainians  and  all  other  captive  peoples 
located  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  their  re- 
sistance to  the  Communist  tyranny  and  in 
their  struggle  to  free  their  respective  coun- 
tries from  the  Soviet*  Buaslan  yoke. 

8.  That  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States 
exiwnd  the  United  States  escapee  program 
as  one  of  he  most  effective  means  of  fur- 
thsrlng  the  cause  of  freedom  Inhoent  In  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  soon  ratify  the  Oenodde  Convention 
negottated  by  the  United  Nations. 

6.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Btatee 
establish  a  special  oommlsskm  to  Investigate 
the  extent  of  genocide  perpetrated  on  the 
Ukrainians  and  other  enslaved  peoples  by 
the  Busslan  Communist  Oovemment. 

WSLTXX  W.  POWBX.  f 

Chmirmmn  of  the  BetohMon  Committee. 
Iwaw  P.  WoBOMBBiaor, 

WaLTXB  J.  BmjBKTJ. 

Rev.  Iwaw  HoiicaaCTW, 
Mrs.  &  Ouaaxo, 
Meikben  of  the  Be$olutlon  Commttt^. 


or  TBI  SENATE  OV  THE  UMl'lBi  STATVB 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  Preslident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsoobd  a  statement 
isued  on  June  21,  1953.  in  Portland. 
Oreg..  by  Amertrans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent. 

There  beiner  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKXNtB,  as  foUows: 
StsTXBmrr  Lhub)  oh  luirx  31,  lOSS.  nr  Pobt- 

LSMD.  Oaao..  BT  AMKaicaira  or  Ukbaxmism 

Dkath  or 


CkfaMe  RcfaffMS  k  Hoaf  Koaf  Fi 

F«rc* 
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HON.  WALTER  RJUDD 


or  ammsora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
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.       UKBAOfB 

In  10S2  and  1933  a  mass  murder  of  6  million 
Ukrainians  took  place  under  the  direction  of 
the  Busslan  conununlst  Oovemment  and 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  NKVD. 
BuHlan  secret  police.  When  the  Ukrainian 
people  resisted  the  coUectlvlaatlon  program 
fw»pn— 1<  b>-  the  Russian  Communist  Oovem- 
ment. the  Soviet  Russians  created  an  artifi- 
cial famine  by  seising  all  of  the  crops  of  the 
Ukrainian  f armera.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  who  have  eeeaped  froc.  the  Soviet 
Russian  tyranny  have  testified  to  the  truth 
at  this  heinous  deed. 

When  the  International  Bed  C^oas  beard 
of  the  artificial  famine  and  offered  asslst- 
•noe.  the  Russian  Communist  Oovemment 
refiMed  admittance  to  Red  Cross  ottrtals  and 
even  denied  the  existence  of  widespread  star- 
vatlon.  Aid  to  the  Ukrainian  people  would 
have  jeopardised  the  Communist  campaign 
ot  polltlr»l  extermination  of  all  those  who 
were  oppoeed  to  the  Soviet  Buaslan  national 
and  social  enslavement  of  the  XTkralnlan  peo- 
ple in  genoml  and  to  the  mthleasly  con- 
ducted coUectivixatlon  program  In  particular. 

On  this  day  Ukrainians  thrxniKhout  the 
tree  world  hcwor  the  memos  y  of  the  6  mil- 
lion Ukralnlana  who  were  forced  to  die  of 
starvatton.  We.  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
deaoent.  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  this  com- 
memoration, urge  oar  feDow  Americans  to 
be  evcr-vl^uit  and  conadoos  ot  the  terrible 
threat  vrhich  the  Russian  Ooamanlsts  pose 
to  the  fne  world  and  to  ttae  Ubsr^  that 
Americans  valDS  so  Itlgbly. 


1^  Monday.  August  3. 19SM 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarics,  I  would  like  to 
include  an  editorial  entitled  *'Hong 
Kong."  which  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1952  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
This  editorial  points  up  what  many  of 
us  have  been  trying  to  get  across  to  the 
American  people  for  years — the  impor- 
tance of  those  who  have  fled  from  China 
to  chooee  the  life  of  homeless  refugees 
rather  than  to  submit  to  Communist 
slavery.  These  refugees,  too  often  for- 
gotten even  while  we  spend  huge  sums 
to  heU>  refugees  from  communism  in 
Europe,  know  the  full  meaning  of  com- 
munism axid  what  it  does  to  free  people 
once  it  has  taken  over.  They  are  the 
force  around  which  we  can  build  to  re- 
create a  free  China  and  an  Asia  that 
win  stand,  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

A  start  has  bera  made  to  help  these 
refugees  so  that  they  may  rehabilitate 
themselves  and  once  again  use  their  tal- 
ents and  their  abilities  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  The  Committee  To  Aid 
Refugee  Chinese  mteUectualB  is  doing 
what  can  be  done  by  private  organiza- 
tions to  help  resettle  these  people  in  For- 
mosa and  other  places  where  they  may 
become  self-sustaining  and  useful  citi- 
zens. Of  course,  the  task  is  monu- 
mentaL  More  than  20.000  Chinese  In- 
tellectuals have  registered  with  ARCI 
and.  in  spite  of  liberal  contributions  by 
many  American  dtizens,  we  can  help 
cmly  a  fraction  of  them.  Some  two  or 
three  thousand  may  now  be  helped  tm- 
der the  recently  passed  refugee  bill. 
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which  recognizes,  at  Ions  last,  that  there 
are  reftzgees  from  commnntam  In  Asia 
as  well  as  Europe. 

The  fate  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  fate 
of  the  thousands  of  refugees  there  Is 
Important  to  the  free  wwld  because 
therein  Ues  one  of  our  last  great  op- 
portunities to  help  those  who  can  and 
will  fight  Communist  tyranny  to  the 
bitter  end. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HoMa  KoNO 

ABMrican  interest  in  Hong  Kong  !•  great- 
er today  than  at  any  other  time  since  IMa. 
Hoog  Bong  le  Important  for  our  relations 
with  the  Brltiah  on  most  Asiatic  quasttons. 
not  only  becanse  the  British  recognise  Pek- 
ing and  we  do  not,  but  also  because  Hiong 
Kong  Is  sensitive  to  aU  the  eooiioialc  winds 
that  blow  In  Asia.  Its  economic  future  Is 
affected  by  our  econmntc  policies  In  Japan, 
the  Phll^^lnes.  and  lialaya,  as  weU  as  by  our 
enibargo  on  trade  with  Oommunist  China. 

While  the  m^Jor  structure  of  Anglo-Amer- 
tean  ooopsraUon  Is  firmly  bedded  in  Euro- 
pean and  Astatic  treaty  organizations,  mili- 
tary oonunltmants,  and  military  enterprise, 
Bong  Kong  dramatises  major  differences  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  American  ap- 
proach to  both  local  and  general  sittiations. 

The  British  prefer  to  think  of  Hong  Kong 
as  a  sort  of  larger  Rock  of  Gibraltar  with 
shape  on  it.  They  would  like  to  keep  it  so. 
While  the  British  bring  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony  many  of  tlii*  ttnest  things 
In  their  tradition — free  speech,  honest  ad- 
mlnlstratloa.  Impartial  Justice,  and  political 
sanctuary — they  like  to  kxA  upon  the  hopes, 
the  ambitions,  and  the  politics  of  Hong 
Kcmg's  populatton  as  a  purely  admtnistratlTe 
problem.  Hong  Kong  Is  a  free  port  with  tax- 
free  goods:  it  Is  a  free  market  for  the  ex- 
change o<  everything  esoept  Ideas.  TTMAit- 
Ish  like  to  think  that  the  world  needs  Hong 
Kong  and  that,  in  administering  and  protect- 
ing it.  they  are  doing  a  public-spirited  serv- 
ice, lliey  do  not  wish  It  to  become  a  western 
BerllB.  an  Ideological  frontline  for  the  free 
world.  They  feel  that  it  is  in  exactly  this 
dhneetlon  that  American  policy  to  pushing 
them. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  Involved  In 
the  Bong  Kong,  situation  because  of  o\ir  re- 
lations with  the  National  Government  of 
China  now  on  Formosa.  We  are  Interested, 
In  a  way  that  the  British  are  not.  In  reduc- 
ing the  frlctloo  among  the  non -Oommunist 
Chlneee  and  In  assisting  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  maintaining  a  certain  dignity 
and  prestige. 

We  are  therefore  concerned  with  the  enor- 
mous problem  of  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong 
K(mg  and  Kowloon,    At  the  minimum  they 
represent  a  humanitarian  problem.    At  the 
best  they  might  be  valuable  assets  for  the 
tree  world.     In  any  ease,  the  problem  can 
be  handled  only  through  the  cooperation  and 
permission  of  the  British  authorities  in  Hong 
Kong.     Like  many  other  coiurtries,  we  are 
also  concerned  with  intelligence  about  Com- 
munist China  and  find  Hong  Kong  a  valu- 
able source.    Once  again,  however,  our  activ- 
ities are  carried  on  under  the  Brltiah  flag. 
Few  sltuaticms   are  more   complex.     The 
British,  who  have  recognized  Peking,  have  had 
to  give  up  their  assets  In  Communist  China, 
send    contingents    to   flght    in    Korea,    give 
protection  to  Chinese  Communist  banks  and 
businesses   in  Hong  Kong,   face   American- 
backed  Japanese  economic  competition,  ob- 
serve the  embargo  on  trade  with  China,  and 
at   the   same   time   care   f(v   more   than    a 
million   antl-Oommuntst   Chinese   refugees. 

THE   ROIta   KONO  RXFUCnS 

Since  the  Cooununist  conquest  ctf  main- 
land China,  the  British  have  admitted  nearly 
one  and  a  half  million  anti-Communist 
Chinese  without  discrimination,  an  act  of 
SeXMBUdty  for  which  the  British  do  not  al- 


ways receive  sttfBdent  credit.  The  refxigees 
tanpoied  upon  the  colony  an  eoonomie  b\ir- 
den  rhlch  It  was  Ul  prepared  to  bear.  It 
has  i  One  as  much  as  could  be  expected  bj 
settli  g  up  refugee  camps  sodi  as  Rennle 
mils  which  takes  care  of  S.0OO  persons.  Al- 
thoui  ;h  there  are  few  refugees  who  are  actu- 
ally itarving,  there  are  hundreds  oi  thou- 
sands Uvlng  under  Intolerable  conditions, 
and  for  these  the  situation  is  desperate 
lnde4d.  Most  of  them  have  to  crowd  into 
the  f  oorer  living  quartets  or  live  as  squatters 
In  ra  nshaekle  huts. 

Th »  big  Influx  has  already  eeeurred,  but 
day  I  f ter  day  there  comes  across  the  border, 
elthe  r  openly  or  secretly,  a  steady  trl<^e  of 
refufi  ees.  Some  are  Catholic  and  Protestant 
mlasi  jnarles,  starved  and  tortured  for  months 
or  yet  irs.  7%e  Indignities  imposed  upon  them 
have  served  the  Communist  pxirpose  of 
makl  ig  a  mockery  of  Christianity  and  west- 
em  lofhienoe.  Some  are  Chinese  business- 
men uuX  scholars  who  have  escaped  at  great 
risk  1  o  thMDselYes  and  to  the  hostages  they 
left  1  ehlnd. 

Th  tre  are  In  Hong  Kong  today  some  of  the 
very  jest  brains  among  the  anti-Commimist 
ChlxKise.  liany  of  them  are  American- 
train  sd;  nearly  all  of  them  are  over  30  and 
man]  over  30  years  of  age.  They  stand  for 
that  very  considerable  element  in  Chinese 
leadetshlp  which  could  not  be  bribed  or 
coerc  Kl  into  the  Commvmlst  regime. 

Th)  Hong  Kong  refugees  are  of  all  sorts 
and  <  ome  from  every  walk  of  life.  There  are 
milit  irlsts,  businessmen,  ofllcials,  prostitutes, 
students,  politicians,  professors,  and  a  few 
profe  isional  exiles.  Some  have  had  personal 
experience  with  communism,  and  some  fled 
bef or  i  the  Communists  toiok  over.  They  are 
a  ge!  aeration  torn  and  divided,  separated 
from  friends,  parents,  and  children.  Many 
are  completely  hopeless  and  despairing,  al- 
thoui  h  they  retain  the  usual  Chinese 
capai  Ity  to  keep  their  dignity  In  the  midst  of 
povei^,  disease,  and  war. 

Th<  I  hardiest  among  the  refugees  are  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  gathering  information, 
and  mltlng  pamphlets  and  books.  They 
talk  iind  act  like  men  who  know  that  they 
are  li>  a  backwater  but  who  feel  they  might 
be  rn  ept  into  the  main  stream  of  history  at 
any  x  xoment. 

PXOPAGANSA  KXIX 

Thd  Hong  Kong  government  permits  the 
dlssei  alnatlon  of  propaganda  and  the  pub- 
licati(  )n  of  books,  but  it  frowns  upon  political 
organ  Laatlon  and  prevents  political  action. 
It  Is  therefore  much  easier  for  the  Chinese 
to  talk  than  to  act,  but  the  talk  cannot  be 
ignoariid.  Hong  Kong  has  played  an  impor- 
tant I  ole  in  Chinese  politics  and  thou^t  be- 
fore a  od  may  yet  do  so  again. 

The  Influence  of  Sun  Tat-sen  is  still  Im- 
portaiit.  The  revolutionary  committee  of 
the  K  lomlntang.  after  taking  refuge  In  Hong 
Kong  rrom  the  National  Government.  Joined 
the  Peking  regime  when  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  d:1ven  out,  and  its  leader,  Li  Chi -sen,  is 
now  ^ice-chairman  of  the  Peking  govern- 
ment. Hong  Kong  Is  a  place,  therefore, 
where  political  ideas  can  be  developed  and 
political  groups  can  siffvlve. 

Boti  PelLing  and  Formosa  are  aware  of 
the  political  potentialities  of  the  Chinese 
in  Hoog  Kong  and  react  in  their  different 
ways.  Peking  carries  on  a  tremendous 
amount  of  propaganda  in  Hong  Kong 
throui  h  newspapers,  magazines,  and  book- 
stores, where  it  makes  available  at  low  prices 
an  en  dless  flow  of  boolu  and  pamphlets. 
It  Is  1  ateresting  that  in  spite  of  the  enor-  * 
motis  efforts  the  Communists  have  made 
In  Hoi  g  Kong,  the  clrcxilatlon  of  their  news- 
papers has  gone  down.  Their  dull  and  ear- 
nest si  keets  with  their  repetitious  falsehoods 
and  d  stortlons  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
compe  ;e  with  a  free  press;  they«re  designed 
for  a  <  aptlve  audience. 

The  Communists  also  take  advantage  of 
the  liability  of   the  colony   to  handle  so 


much  destitution  by  trying  to  send  in  com- 
fort missions.  With  very  little  ezpendltxire, 
they  hope  to  txirn  the  resentment  and  dis- 
content of  the  destitute  away  from  them- 
stfves.  who  are  responsible  for  the  situation, 
and  toward  the  Hong  Kong  authorities. 
Their  secret  agents  abotind  and  keep  up  a 
reign  of  terror  through  selective  assassina- 
tion. 

FOUfosA's  ruM  or  ooMPrrmoN 

Formosa  la  Jealous  of  any  political  think- 
ing and  organization  outside  ^the  control  ot 
the  National  Government  and*  alternates  be- 
tween persuasion  and  repreeslon.  It  is  par- 
ticularly worried  about  the  possible  emerg- 
ence In  HOng  Kong  of  a  new  force.  The 
National  Government  has  good  reason  for 
such  concern.  It  does  not  wish  to  hav<e 
two  centers  of  non-Oommtintot  Chinese  re- 
sistance; and,  more  eqieclally.  It  does  not 
relish  the  Idea  of  competing  with  political 
groups  in  Hong  Kong  ftv  the  leadsrsh^)  ot 
the  overseas  Chinese. 

We  can  afford  to  take  a  more  impartial 
view  of  political  trends  among  the  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  than  can  Formosa.  We  are 
interested  in  political  revival  wherever  It 
may  occur  among  the  free  Chlneee,  and 
would  rather  take  a  chance  on  unity  based 
on  diversity  than  aa  conformity. 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  diversity.  In 
fact  there  are  almost  as  many  different  Chl- 
neee parties  as  there  are  Chinese.  Practi- 
cally every  group  calls  Itself  a  third  force. 
There  Is  a  high  degree  of  rivalry  between 
distinguished  people,  and  a  great  reluctance 
to  accept  leadership  and  organisation  from 
any  quarter.  There  are  many,  in  fact,  who 
are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  political  Irrespon- 
sibility under  the  protection  of  the  British. 

At  the  same  time,  *innwg  the  more  re- 
sponsible Chinese,  there  Is  agreement  upon 
two  majOT  points — stated  in  the  order  of 
priority.  One  Is  that  the  Chinese  Coaamu- 
nists  have  sold  China  to  the  Russians  and 
have  therefore  betrayed  the  basic  drive  of 
the  revolution  for  national  Independence. 
The  other  Is  that  the  Communists  have  de- 
stroyed personal  freedom,  undermined  tra- 
ditional Chinese  values,  and  set  up  a  rigid 
political  system  based  on  one-party  con- 
trol. 

It  would  be  fair  to  turn  these  conclusions 
around  and  say  that  if  there  Is  any  general 
agreement  on  political  objectives  among  the 
many  little  groupe,  It  woxild  be  to  reestab- 
lish the  political  Independence  of  China  and 
to  set  up  a  cofistltutlonal  government  with 
a  multiparty  system. 

AJmCOMJCVMISTS  MOVS  TO  JAMX 

The  future  obviously  lies  with  yotmger 
men,  but  older  leaders  such  as  Ku  Meng-yu 
and  Carsim  Chang  still  carry  weight.  Ku 
Meng-yu  is  an  old  Kuomlntang  man,  once 
associated  with  Wang  Chlng-wei,  whom  he 
repudiated  when  Wang  became  a  Japanese 
pxippet.  He  is  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  ■ 
professional  politician. 

Carsun  Chang,  a  political  scientLst,  has 
long  been  known  as  a  man  fighting  for  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  rule  of  law. 
He  played  something  of  a  role  the  Marshall 
negotiations,  when  he  had  a  reputation  as 
a  leader  of  the  middle  groups.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  open  critics  of  the  Kuomlntang 
who  can  go  In  and  out  of  Formosa.  He 
has  been  recently  In  America  seeking  funds 
to  establish  a  Chinese  university  in  Japan 
to  which  he  would  hope  to  attract  overseas 
Chinese. 

Ku  Meng-yu  and  other  older  Chinese 
leaders  are  already  established  in  Japan. 
They  represent  some  of  the  finest  values  in 
modern  China,  but  It  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  their  leadership  will  be 
acceptable.  The  move  to  Jaiian  is  prob- 
ably the  most  significant  political  decision 
they  have  made.  The  atmosphere  In  Hong 
Kong  Is  too  restrictive,  and  other  Asiatic 
countries  are  not  hospitable. 
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We  shall  proTMbly  have  to  make  important 
political  decislonu  if  anything  concrete 
emwges  from  this  vast  poUtlcal  seminar 
among  the  free  Chinese.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  there  Is  a  growing  American  in- 
terest in  the  refufrees  as  a  responslbUity  of 
the  free  world  and  as  a  potential  poUUcal 

asset. 

mnruKo  tkx  ictuuixb 

Neglect  ot  rtf uf:ees  from  oommxmism  in 
Asia  stands  out  in  shsrp  contrast  with  the 
measures  we  havu  taken  in  Europe.  The 
hardening  of  American  policy,  since  Korea. 
against  any  further  extension  of  Communist 
power  brings  the  non-Communist  Chinese 
within  the  political  confines  of  the  free 
world.  Some  moves  in  the  direction  of  han- 
dling this  problsDi  hsve  been  taken  by  the 
Committee  To  Aid  Refugee  Chinese  Intti- 
lectuaU,  but  to  date  matters  are  in  the 
preparatory  stage.  Agreements  .have  been 
made  with  the  National  Government  to  open 
the  door  in  Formosa  to  refugees,  and  com- 
mittees have  been  set  up  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Taipei  to  handle  the  problem. 

Other  plans  call  for  resettlement  in  other 
coxmtries  of  southeast  Asia,  schemes  for  em- 
ployment In  Hong  Kong  Itself,  and  the  send- 
ing of  teams  of  outstanding  Chinese  leaders 
to  lecture  among  the  overseas  Chinese. 
Some  twenty  thotisand  or  more  of  the  Chi- 
nese IntelligenUls  In  Hong  Kong  have  reg- 
istered with  the  ARCI  Committee  and 
50  percent  of  this  group  Is  wUllng  to  go 
to  Formosa,  the  first  evidence  we  have  had 
as  to  their  feelings  on  this  much-debated 
subject.  With  ruiBclent  financial  support  It 
would  be  possible,  at  the  present  time,  for 
S,000  or  6.000  famlHes  to  be  resettled  in 
Formosa. 

Such  measures.  If  carried  ort,  win  Lave 
a  leavening  effect  (m  all  non-Communist 
Chinese.  If  persxiaslve  anti-Oommunlst 
Chinese  could  be  circulated  among  the  over- 
seas groups,  with  ths  blessings  of  Formosa, 
much  could  be  done  to  block  tlie  influence 
of  Peking,  which  U  i^ipealing  to  the  young 
Chinese  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  problem  of  refugee  Cliinese  in  Hong 
Kong  would  still  remain,  for  all  thspe  plans 
could  not  affect  very  large  numbers,  but 
It  would  not  be  so  dangerous  if  political 
leaders  emerge  who  are  capable  of  welding 
together  the  many  disparate  elements 
among  non-Communist  Chinese  and  giving 
them  a  program  for  action. 


Bad  News  for  MaleakoT— Uuted  States 
Steel  Hits  Record 


of  America  produced  more  than  67  mfl^ 
lion  tons.  A  new  high  point  was 
reached  in  July,  despite  the  already 
abundant  indications  that  the  Korean 
war  was  coming  to  a  close.  No  other 
coimtry  at  any  time  has  turned  out  as 
much  of  the  basic  material  represented 
by  steeL 

We  are  making  tremendous  strides  in 
building  the  new  plants  and  new  equip- 
ment which  the  future  will  demand. 
Steel.  American  style,  is  our  answer  to 
Malenkov,  Stalin  s^le. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVKS 

Monday,  August  3.  ISSi 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  capitalistic  system  so  long 
predicted  by  the  Communist  logicians 
seems  to  be  as  bum  a  guess  as  ever.  Mr. 
Mane  and  Mr.  Lenin  held  the  view  that 
capitalistic  countries  would  hasten  the 
process  of  destruction.  To  date,  the  col- 
lapse has  not  taken  place,  and  the  wars 
which  have  occurred  have  struck  hardest 
at  those  countries  which  have  adopted 
socialistic  approaches  to  economics  and 
government. 

Here  in  our  own  coimtry,  the  current 

figures  of  steel  production  are  significant 

replies  to  Communist  preaching.    In  the 

first  7  months  of  1953,  the  steelmakera 

xcrx— App.- 


Prayer  aad  Polkks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MXMNXSora 

IN  THS  SSNATB  OF  THE  DNITBD  8TATIS 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  pray- 
ers offered  by  the  Reverend  John  P. 
Woods,  chaplain  of  the  Minnesota  Leg- 
islature for  the  58th  session  of  that  leg- 
islative body  this  year  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoiieBUsiOMAL  Rtcout. 
Reverend  Woo#k  the  minister  of  the 
Arlington  Hills  East  Prcsbsrtertan  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  earned  the  respect 
and  prayerful  affection  of  all  in  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature  who  came  to  know 
him.  His  prayers  deserve  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

jatroaar  a,  xmavgusation  or  oovxbmob 

We  pray  the  benediction  of  Thy  grace  upon 
the  administration  of  government.  In  this, 
our  beloved  State,  place  special  grace  upon 
our  Governor,  his  lieutenants,  the  senate, 
and  the  house  of  representatives. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  serve  the  children 
of  God,  because  we  first  swe  the  God  of  the 
chUdren.  That  we  hear  above  the  noise  and 
clamor  of  voices  the  still  small  voice  of  Thy 
divine  wisdom.  Grant  that  we  shall  cherish 
our  rights  to  be  Individuals  through  o\ir  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  common  good.  Grant 
■niy  blessing  up>on  these  here  present. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

JAMTTAXT  T  '  •*•— 

O  Lord,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  give  us  the 
humility  of  an  open  mind,  the  steadfastness 
of  earnest,  reasoned  convictions.  Help  us  to 
blend  the  open  mind  and  convlctl(»i  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth.  We  pray  that 
we  shall  expend  the  gifts  of  mind  and  en- 
ergy to  the  glory  of  Thy  name.  Bless  all 
these  here  present,  their  loved  ones. 

In  the  name  of  Christ.     Amen. 

JAKDAST  • 

Grant,  O  Lord,  singlemindedness  of  con- 
viction, that  In  action  we  may  not  be  charged 
with  doublemlndedness.  Btoy  not  the  dis- 
traction of  fame,  the  familiar  friendship  of 
the  many,  nor  the  private  affection  of  the 
single  friend,  deter  us  from  that  thought  or 
action  in  this  assembly  that  shall  bring  bene- 
fit and  felicity  to  those  who  have  entrusted 
us  with  this  high  oflloe.  Bless  these  here 
present  with  health  of  body,  soundness  of 
mind,  and  wholeness  of  soul  to  accomplish 
that  which  shall  bring  stabUltj  to  our  econ- 


omy, strength  to  our  moral  life,  unity  in  our 
social  life.     We  woiild  remember  our  loved 
ones. 
Tn  the  n*T*  of  our  Lord  Jesus.     *"**" 

jAwnaar  • 

Our  Heavenly  Father.  Thou  who  are  an 
wise,  all  loving,  we  pray  that  the  opportimlty 
for  greatness  in  this  legislative  body  shall  be 
grasped  with  unhesitating  aeal.  That  we 
shaU  In  no  wise  squander  first-rate  causes  by 
our  adherence  to  second-rate  loyalties,  this 
is  our  earnest  desire.  May  the  will  of  our 
aplrits  oveztome  the  sometln>e  cry  of  the 
flesh.  We  trb'^"'^  Thee  for  all  those  here 
present  and  we  dedicate  them  to  the  great 
cause  of  freedom  under  God. 

In  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 

JAXVAXT  is 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  grant  direction  and 
vrlsdom  in  this  week  of  corporate  thought 
pjid  action.  May  hl^  thinking,  great  rerolve 
on  tiie  part  of  these  men,  here  dedicated, 
firmly  establish  the  worth  of  ova  great 
democracy  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
citlsens  of  our  beloved  State.  May  the 
warmth  of  personal  regard  for  one  anoUier 
outlast  the  heat  of  honest  debate.  May  vre 
honor  the  privilege  of  debate  by  the  correct- 
ness of  our  conclusions. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior. 
Amen. 

JANUABT  14 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  among 
nations  there  is  no  more  splendid  Nation 
under  the  sun  than  ours  when  we  consider 
the  cattle  on  our  thousand  hills,  the  vast- 
ness  of  our  flelds  of  grain,  the  resources  that 
Thou  hast  put  to  our  disposal,  vrhat  word  or 
prayer  can  we  render  imto  Thee  for  all  Thy 
benefits?  Give  us  then  the  holy  purpose  to 
be  good  stewards  of  these  gifts  Thou  hast 
given  ua.  That  in  ages  to  come  our  chil- 
dren's children  shall  look  back  and  can  us 
men  of  divine  valor.  We  ask  this  with  the 
ccHofession  of  our  need  of  Thee. 

In  the  name  <^  the  Father,  Son,  and  Ehily 
Ghost.    Amen. 

JAHUAST    IB 

Help  the  pec^le  of  our  State  to  understand 
the  problems  of  govemmoit.  Give  them 
broad  understanding  and  wide  sympathy  for 
these,  th^r  elected  reiN-esentatives.  Our 
problems  are  big,  O  lAtrtX.  and  can  only  be 
met  with  bigness  of  action.  Help  us  in  this 
way.  Help  us  to  realize  that  it  is  the  small 
fears  that  paralyze  the  will  for  big  decisions. 
Give  use  discernment  In  these  matters.  We 
appeal  to  Thy  mercy  and  compassion. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.    Amen. 

janttaxt  is 

Lord  of  the  heavens,  unto  the  hills  do  we 
look  up  from  whence  shall  our  help  come, 
except  it  come  from  Thee?  Help  us  that 
our  problems  may  not  overwhelm  us.  Teach 
us  to  think  on  earth,  with  the  mind  of 
heaven:  yet  not  to  be  so  heavenly  minded 
we  are  no  earthly  good.  We  thank  Thee  for 
these  men.  We  ask  that  we  shall  confess 
our  needs  and  know  the  refreshing  experi- 
ence of  forgiveness. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jestia  Christ. 
Amen. 

«    JAirOiMT    IS 

Sternal  Father,  lead  us  into  an  intelligent 
acceptance  of  Thy  intervention  in  the  his- 
tory of  men.  Teach  xis  that  we  are  more 
than  a  bit  of  life  clinging  tenaciously  to 
this  spinning  UtUe  ball,  the  planet  earth. 
Help  us  to  see  the  worth  of  our  minds  and 
souls.  Grant  that  we  shall  admit  that  we 
are  the  objects  of  divine  anxiety.  May  we 
not  be  terrified  by  the  powers  that  would 
blow  us  up  so  much  as  the  powers  that  wo\ild 
keep  us  from  looking  up.  For  we  must  look 
tmto  Thee. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ohast.  Amen. 
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Stanud  ntthor,  strmg  to  nv«,  twlft  In 
mercy,  gtorioiu  In  pomr.  enslare  our  wills 
by  Tbyne  that  our  wills  be  truly  tres.  Tesdx 
us  that  tr««  msn  bsst  surrlTS  under  tbe 
bondage  of  Ood.  Be  our  SaTlor  and  tree  us 
fr<Hn  our  wont  enemy— ourselves.  Grant 
to  these  Thy  servants,  peace  of  mind,  quiet- 
ness of  heart,  and  ssrenlty  of  spirit. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ohost.    Amen. 

JAMTTAKT  Sl 

Almighty  Ood.  who  seee  that'  we  have  no 
power  of  ourselves  to  help  ourselves  keep  us 
that  we  shall  not  by  the  past  be  enslaved, 
by  the  present  be  blinded,  by  the  futtve 
frightened.  Free  us  from  the  thralldom  of 
time.  Grant  that  we  shall  not  measure  our 
lives  by  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  but  that 
we  shall  think  and  act  as  men  and  women 
who  shall  never  die.  Give  us  the  humility 
to  believe  In  a  Ood  who  acts  in  history  and 
the  pride  to  believe  that  our  God  would  use 
even  us  in  the  course  of  that  history,  to  that 
end  would  we  make  our  decisions  and  prayers. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  H(dy  Ghost.    Amen. 

JSKVAST  ss 

Our  God.  in  ages  past  our  help.  In  years 
to  come  our  hope,  while  life  shall  last  be 
Thou  our  guide,  and  our  eternal  home.  May 
Thy  benediction  rest  upon  us.  Thy  peace 
that  surpasses  all  peace,  the  refreshment  of 
Thy  forgiving  power.  The  clarity  of  Thy 
wisdom.  Teach  us  to  be  concerned  for  some- 
'  one.  lest   in  our   concern   for  everyone  we 

benefit  no  one.  We  commit  ourselves,  and 
our  loved  ones,  to  Thy  divine  keeping. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Boly  Ghost.    Amen. 

JAirUABT    93 

Lord  of  our  being.  Maker  and  Master  of 

the  world  and  all  that  dwell  therein,  we 
thank  Thee  that  in  Thy  storehouse  there  is 
ample  store  for  the  need  of  every  child  of 
Thine.  Give  us  the  faith  of  a  little  child. 
Who  implicitly  trusts  that  his  father  will 
provide.  Teach  us  that  an  unhearing  and 
Indifferent  God  is  worse  than  no  God  at  all. 
We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  the  God  who 
•toope  to  conquer  and  bends  to  listen.  Hear 
us  then  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Boly  Ghost,    Amen. 

JAKXTABT    SC 

Our  God  and  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  brought  us  safely  together  again. 
Sndow  our  minds  with  strength  fit  for  the 
tasks  of  the  week.  Without  Thee  we  are 
lonely  men.  Without  Thee  we  cannot  ex- 
plain tiiirselves — even  Justify  ourselves.  Our 
actions  in  this  Legislature  are  only  as  ef- 
fective as  o\ir  belief  that  our  destiny  is  one 
of  sense  and  reason.  Teach  us  that  Thou 
art  the  author  of  the  story  of  our  lives. 
May  we  act  like  the  heroee  Ttxtnx.  didst  in- 
tend we  should  be. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

JAirUABT    ST 

Gracious  Master  of  Mankind,  forgive  us 
our  human  waya.  We  pause  before  Thee  to 
remember  the  sons  of  our  Nation  in  the 
Korean  hills.  They  buy  time  with  their 
lives.  The  time  they  purdhase  la  oiirs  to 
expend.  The  clock  on  the  wall  is  a  witness 
of  oxu"  sacred  trust.  Teach  us,  our  Lord  and 
Ood.  that  In  these  our  days  time  is  a  costly 
thing.     May  we  xtat  it  reverently  and  wisely. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

JANTTAST    »s 

Our  everlssting  Lord,  Creator  of  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  without  Thee  we  are  mere  crea- 
.  tures  of  chance.  With  Thee  we  are  men  of 
high  destiny.  Teach  us  otir  todays  make 
our  tomorrows.  Remind  us  the  fut\ire  be- 
longs to  those  we  love — our  children.  Help 
tis  to  make  decisions  now  that  our  chUdren 
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bless  m  then.     We   face   immediate 

We  ask  Thy  help  that  the  warmth 

hearts  may  exceed  that  of  our  heads. 

the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 

HOly  Ghost.    Amen. 


iusmucs  se 
Oior  LoM  God.  how  lovely  is  Thy  peace, 
hand  of  a  little  child  finds  the  hand 
father,  so  may  our  hearts  find  the 
of  God.  Take  from  ya  the  closed  mind 
of  the  adxilt  and  give  ma  the  open  mind  of 
a  ol  did.  Teach  us  the  magnificent  advice 
of  1  tie  Savior  that  "except  we  be  as  little 
chil  Iren  we  cannot  see  Thy  kingdom."  Our 
God  we  desire  to  see  and  to  see  clearly. 

Ii    the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  [Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

JAMUAXT    30 

Lord,  giver  of  all  goodness.  Thou  has  led 
tis  flkfely  through  another  week.  A  Journey 
witliOut  destination  is  unheard  of,  a  man 
wit]  out  purpoee  a  sorry  thing.  Without 
The »,  O  Ood.  life  is  unthinkable  and  dark. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  quiet  optimism  of 
the  Boul  bean  out  of  our  fsith  in  Thee.  We 
are  a  people  who  can  outface  all  earthly 
feaij  because  we  know  the  fear  of  all  the 
,  all  demanding  love  of  Ood.  Give 
ilest  and  refreshment  in  the  several  days 


confumlng, 

us 

ahe4d. 

Ii,  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 
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UAXT   S 

Oiir  God  and  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
secxirity  of  this  land  of  ours,  for  our 
to  disbelieve  even  Thee.  Most  of  all 
the  freedom  to  find  Thee.  Men  ought 
•Iwiys  to  pray  and  not^  faint.  Teach  us 
insult  to  Thy  sovereignty,  when  we  Thy 
ores  tures  act  as  less  than  n>en.  Give  us 
brai  e  hearts  and  clear  minds.  Though  Thou 
wou  Idst  slay  us,  yet  will  we  trxist  Thee. 

Ii  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  {Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

nEaaTTAXT  s 

Obr  God  and  Father,  for  the  gift  of  this 
living  moment  we  thank  Thee.  Thou 
kno  vest  that  we  live  in  the  valley  of  deci- 
sion, May  we  not  be  intimidated  by  the 
hei{  ht  kA  the  nwuntains  aroui\(l  lis.  Guide 
us  1  sfely  through  the  treacherous  valley  to 
the  Iffoad  plain  of  cotirageous  conclusions. 
Ma3f  we  know  nothing  of  fear  and  everything 
of  cpurage. 

in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  [Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

rsBKUAar  a 

Qks  God.  Ifester  of  the  sea  and  land,  we 
are  iware  of  Thy  tremendous  power.  Make 
us  lappy  to  be  at  the  disposal  erf  Thy  will. 
Graikt  us  that  we  shall  see  that  nothing  is 
so  c:  leaply  sold  as  the  life  of  a  man;  nothing 
so  ci  tstly  to  buy  back  again.  Give  us  the  di- 
vine energy  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
mak»  it  o\ir  servant.  Grant  that  we  shall 
neve  r  commit  the  awful  blasphemy  of  kill- 
ing lime,  for  in  the  murder  of  time  we  de- 
stro: '  ourselves.    Make  us  time's  master. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the   ioly  Ghost.    Amen. 
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G  adous  God.  teacher  of  those  who  will 
llstep.  may  we  know  that  he  who  believes 
is  far  nobler  than  he  who  puts  his  trust 
arrogance  of  man.    Teach  us  the  sub- 
truth  of  the  lonely  God,  the  Ood  who  is 
lonefy  for  fellowship  with  man.  Thou  art  the 
of  anxiety.      May  we  bow  in  splendid 
htm^llty  at  the  feet  of  our  anxious  Father, 
wouldst  destroy  worlds  to  gain  our  love, 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
ioly  Ghost.    Amen. 


God 
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In 
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;UABT  • 

Odr  God.  Thou  who  are  the  Author  cA  the 
stor  of  man,  teach  us  that  without  the  Au- 
thor there  can  be  no  story,  without  the  story 
all  0  m  actions  are  meanlngleas.  Give  us  the 
divide  Impatience  of  a  little  child  who  won't 


accept  a  senselees  story.  Teach  ta  that  we 
were  ordained  to  live  heroically.  May  we 
walk  as  men  who  have  some  place  to  go. 
Better  to  know  that  the.  road  leads  some- 
where than  to  start  out  for  nowhere. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

raBauAXT  • 

Our  God  and  Father,  creator  of  wwlds. 
there  Is  no  place  where  we  can  hide  from 
Thee.  We  give  thanks  to  Thee  that  Thou 
art  the  persistent  lover  of  our  souls.  For  the 
past  several  days  of  refreshing  we  thank  Thee. 
We  remember  him  who  is  set  aside  in  sick- 
ness.' Speed  his  recovery.  May  the  bxisiness 
of  the  week  be  done  as  the  business  of  the 
Most  High  God. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Bon.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


IVAST    10 

Beloved  Father,  we  are  in  lliy  hands.  Un- 
der the  rod  of  Thy  correction  we  bow  our- 
selves. Grant  that  we  shall  never  know 
pride  that  we  deny  our  need  of  chastisement. 
May  we  become  giants  before  Thee  because 
our  feet  are  on  the  grotind  and  otir  heads  in 
heaven.  Teach  us  that  ours  is  the  Job  of 
making  divine  sense  out  of  the  nonsense  of 
man.  In  the  name  of  the  Fsther,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoct.    Amen. 

mauABT  11 

Our  God,  the  King  of  Heaven,  the  world 
Is  full  of  warmth  and  charm  because  of  Thee. 
The  stillnees  of  the  grey  dawn,  the  cheery 
hum  of  high  noon,  the  whispering  of  the 
evening  hour,  this  is  the  setting  in  which 
Thou  has  placed  man.  It  is  our  destiny  to 
act  as  Thy  ambassadors.  Thou  art  the 
watcher  on  the  balcony.  May  what  we  do 
here  and  now  bring  the  applause  of  heaven 
and  blessing  to  all  who  follow  us  in  days  to 
come. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

rSBSUABT  19 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Thy  name 
Is  high  above  all  names.  We  beseech  Thee 
to  be  oierciful  to  lu  Thy  servants.  Grant  us 
the  good  sense  to  never  question  the  exist- 
ence of  love,  for  it  is  only  as  we  accept  love 
that  we  can  know  Thee.  The  tasks  of  the 
week  are  before  us.  They  are  many  and  diffl- 
cult.  Give  us  physical  energy  and  mental 
keenness  for  the  Job  before  us.  Teacl\  us  it 
is  better  to  aim  at  something  and  miss  it, 
than  to  take  no  aim  at  all. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


kVABT   t« 

Almighty  God,  Thou  who  hearest  the  cry 
in  the  night,  may  we  never  fall  into  the  sin 
of  self-pity,  that  we  should  deny  the  living 
God.  Give  us  the  correct  perspective  of  life 
that  we  shall  not  suffocate  between  the  walla 
of  hiunan  birth  and  death.  Ours  is  an  excit- 
ing adventure  Into  eternal  horizons.  Grant 
that  o\ir  decisions  this  week  shall  not  be 
the  desperate  decisions  of  men  who  have 
but  one  life  to  live,  but  the  measured  deci- 
stons  of  men  who  shall  always  know  a  to- 
morrow. 

In  tbe  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


IVABT  IT 

O  Lord  our  God,  what  shall  we  render 
unto  Thee  for  all  Thy  benefits?  Use  us  and 
all  that  Thou  hast  entrusted  to  us  for  the 
glory  of  Thy  name.  Teach  us  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  our  prior  concern  for  re- 
lationship between  ourselves  and  Thee,  and 
o\a  latter  concern  for  right  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  man.  May  we  put  first 
things  first.  May  we  never  be  guilty  of  lov- 
ing Thee  for  that  which  can  be  gained. 
Teach  us  the  arduous  discipline  of  loving 

>  On  the  occasion  of  tbe  illnees  of  a  ledsla* 
tor. 
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the  God  of  the  universe  for  his  own  sake. 

In  the  name  of  the  Fftther.  the  Sod.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

mausBT  It 

Sovereign  Ood.  upon  whoee  life  an  life 
depends,  without  whose  person  we  are  with- 
out design  or  purpose,  grant  that  we  shall 
see  that  the  shadows  that  most  frighten  us 
are  the  shadows  of  our  own  fears.  Teach  us 
the  magnificent  and  splendid  lesson  that  it 
U  not  so  important  how  long  we  live,  as  how 
weU  we  live. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ohost.    Amen. 

FBHIUaBT    It 

Sternal  Father,  Creator  of  the  en<fti  of 
the  earth.  Thou  whoee  existence  we  can- 
not argue,  we  can  only  experience.  May 
we  bow  to  the  heroic  teaching  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  happens  to  us,  so  much  as 
our  reaction  to  what  happens.  May  we 
laugh  over  our  own  troubles  and  weep  ovr 
the  needs  of  others.  We  thank  Thee  that 
the  extremity  of  man  is  the  opportunity 
of  God. 

In  the  name  of  the  Fattier,  the  Son.  and 
tbe  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

rsBBUAaT  se 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save,  of  whose 
living  presence  all  nature  testifies,  grant  that 
we  shall  never  submit  to  life  as  mere  victims, 
but  live  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Master 
of  life.  Keep  us  from  the  boredom  of  unity 
for  unity's  sake  and  the  clamor  of  discord. 
May  we  never  be  tempted  to  conform  be- 
cause we  dare  not  be  ourselves. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
tbe  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

FSBBVABT    S4 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  give  Thee  praise 
for  Thy  bending  to  our  needs.  May  we  ex- 
ercise oxir  faith  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
offering  of  Thy  goodness.  Thou  knowest  we 
need  right  thinking— to  know  the  right  way 
for  all  men  and  not  the  right  way  for  a  few. 
Give  us  a  sense  of  l-oly  humility  to  slways 
submit  o\ir  programs  to  the  Judgment  of 
those  who  may  oppose  xis.  Grant  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  these  who  strive  to  serve. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghoat.    Amen. 

rsaavABT  ss 
Gracious  God.  who  giveet  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater,  we  thank  Thee  foe 
Thy  loving  care.  Remind  us  we  cannot  add 
a  day  to  our  lives;  remind  us  the  very  breath 
we  breathe  comes  from  Thee.  May  we  then 
walk  humbly  before  Thee.  Teach  us  men 
ought  not  try  to  be  God.  Our  life  consists 
In  Ood  becoming  man. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  tbe  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ohoet.    Amen. 

rxBBVAKT  se 
Our  Father  In  heaven,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  season  of  promise,  for  the  sovereign 
state  In  which  we  live  wherein  we  may  see 
all  Thy  wondrous  works  in  season.  Give  us 
glad  hearts  and  generous  minds.  May  we  see 
that  there  is  much  in  aU  of  us  to  admire. 
Teach  us  that  it  is  much  easier  to  struggle 
.  for  one's  beliefs  than  to  live  them  out.  May 
we  see  that  to  live  in  our  time  demands  a 
quality  of  heroism  that  only  Thou  canst 
give. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  tbe  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ohoet.    Amen. 

mauABT  IT 
Our  Father  who  art  In  heaven,  may  we 
ever  be  attentive  in  Thy  presence.  Thou 
art  the  listening  God.  May  we  never  speak 
idly  before  T*ee.  We  pray  for  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  our  State.  May 
they  understand  all  honest  effort  here  put 
forth.  Grant  these  here  present  may  be 
given  strength  and  wisdom  for  the  task  that 
confronts  them.  Teach  us  that  if  we  be- 
lieve something  we  shall  never  be  guilty  << 
doing  nothing. 


In  tbe  name  of  tbe  IMber.  ttie  Son.  and 
tbe  Holy  Gboak    Amen. 

ataacM  a   . 

All  gracious  Ood.  fxam  whom  an  tevor  and 
blessing  flow,  we  beeeeeb  Tbee  to  be  favor- 
able to  these  Ihy  servants  in  all  honest  effort 
to  find  the  common  good.  Teach  us  that 
the  common  good  is  uncommonly  hard  to 
find.  Grant  that  we  shall  see  thoe  is  no 
easy  way  out  of  difficulty,  and  that  thnre  is 
no  virtue  in  m»klng  difficult  that  which 
ought  to  be  easy. 

In. tbe  name  of  the  Father,  tbe  Son.  and 
tbe  Holy  Ohost.    Amen. 


In  tbe  name  of  tbe  Father,  tbe  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ohoet.    Amen. 


O  God.  our  Father,  whoee  spirit  dwells 
within  us,  may  we  remember  we  are  Thine. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  we  belong  to  someone 
and  that  that  someone  is  the  God  of  creation. 
Our  God.  the  task  of  life  sometimes  makes 
dying  easier  than  living,  may  we  be  heroic 
enough  to  live  enthusiastically  for  Thee. 
Teach  us  that  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  noth- 
ing and  be  always  right,  than  to  believe  in 
something  and  sometimes  wrong. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

MABCH  « 

Great  Giver  of  the  moments  and  days  of 
our  lives,  we  thank  Tbee  that  when  we  are 
but  marred  clay  in  Thy  hands.  Thou  dost 
not  us  cast  away.  Teach  us  that  a  man  is 
more  that  what  be  eats;  that  we  are  meant 
to  live  in  fellowship  with  Thee.  To  these 
Thy  people  grant  the  insight  that  we  stand 
alone  responsible  before  Thee.  That  ours 
is  the  supreme  destiny  of  having  Him  who 
created  the  wide  and  vast  universe,  as  the 
companion  of  oiir  way. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
tbe  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

MABCH  8  ~~ 

Gracious  God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  may 
we  be  as  heroic  in  patience  as  in  service. 
Teach  us  to  look  to  the  Ood  who  is  and  not 
the  idol  of  particular  belief.  May  the  tongue 
be  the  servant  of  the  mind  and  not  tbe 
mlnd^  master.  May  the  heart  govern  our 
sense  of  Justice  and  not  Justice  the  heart. 
We  stand  In  awe  before  the  blue  ol  the 
heavens,  we  need  Thy  presence. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Scm,  and 
tbe  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 
icAicH  e 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  tot  Thy 
servants,  who  in  days  of  stress  and  strain, 
rise  to  the  business  of  God.  Teach  us  that 
bread  is  cheap,  but  who  can  buy  the  spirit 
of  a  man?  Grant  that  our  people  shall  never 
slur  the  gift  of  freedom  by  holding  back  their 
wealth  or  energy  In  freedom^  defense.  The 
fruit  of  diligence  Is  freedom,  nuiy  we  ever  be 
diligent.  Better  a  hiingry  freeman  than  a 
well-fed  slave. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  tbe  Son,  and 
tbe  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

BtsacB  e 

Dear  Lord,  for  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  the  products  of  the  soil,  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  we  patise  before 
Thee  in  humble  gratitude.  For  the  energy  of 
life,  the  power  of  mind,  and  the  pleasant 
bonds  of  mutual  affection,  we  praise  Thee. 
Ours  is  the  task  of  using  that  which  is  not 
our  own.  May  we  use  these  gifts  as  though 
they  were. 

In  the  name  of  tbe  nitber,  tbe  Son,  and 
tbe  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

ICAXCH   10 

Merciful  and  gracious  Lord,  we  thank  Tbee 
that  Thou  hast  deemed  us  worthy  to  think 
Thy  thoughts  after  Thee.  It  is  a  mystery 
that  our  land  should  have  so  m\ich  while 
others  have  so  UtUe.  Teach  us  the  poorest 
among  us  is  rich  in  eyes  of  many  In  our 
world.  Grant  that  we  shall  aU  Uve  for  each 
other,  and  not  Uve  off  each  other. 


11 

O  Lord,  oar  God.  bow  rich  Is  Thy  grace 
toward  us.  The  very  breath  we  breathe  at 
this  moment  is  by  Thy  sovereign  grace.  Ufe 
is  the  supreme  gift  of  God.  May  we  with 
anxloua  care  expend  our  moments  to  tbe . 
good  of  our  fellowman.  Teach  us  that  ultt- 
mately  we  do  not  repreeent  our  people  so 
much  as  we  .r^a-eeent  ourselves  before  Tbee. 
Grant  we  shall  see  that  In  pleasing  Tbee. 
the  One,  we  shall  do  tbe  most  for  the  many. 

In  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

KSaCH    1* 

King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  dL  VoniB,  we  dare 
to  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  devoted  energies  and  minds  of 
these  here  present.  Teach  xis  not  to  over- 
estimate our  virtues,  or  undo^stimate  our 
vices.  May  we  be  uttnly  honest  with  Thee. 
May  we  never  measure  moral  principles  by 
blank  principles.  Grant  that  we  shall  be 
glad  for  the  privilege  of  life  this  day. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  tbe  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

KABCB     19 

Our  Fatho*.  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  Thy  children  so  many 
gracious  gifts,  material  and  spirttuaL  We 
pray  for  the  populace  of  the  state.  May 
we  all  consider  nothing  as  cheaply  bought  as 
our  freedom.  Even  if  we  must  buy  that 
freedom  with  our  lives.  Grant  that  wt  shall 
choose  the  better  part  of  valor  and  not 
trade  time  for  principle.  Keep  us  mindful 
of    honesty,    courage,    and   conviction. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Bon,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 

MABCH   IS 

Our  Ood  and  Father.  What  can  we  render 
unto  Thee  for  all  Thy  benefits?  We  are 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  We  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  art  the  potter.  Keep  us 
from  the  folly  of  shaping  our  own  destiny. 
Grant  to  us  the  wisdom  that  we  might  seek 
Thy  holy  will.  Teach  oxir  people  that  free- 
dom is  preserved  by  giving,  not  by  getting. 
Grant  to  these  here  present  health  and 
strength  of  mind  and  body  for  tbe  week  that 
lies  straight  ahead. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Scm,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

aCABCH   IT 

Our  God  and  Father,  bow  can  we  explain 
the  beauty  around  us  except  Thou  be  the 
artist?  Teach  us  that  man  is  most  sure  of 
Thee  when  that  man  knows  the  mystery  of 
love.  Grant  that  our  prayers  shall  never 
become  custom,  but  an  ever -refreshing  search 
for  Tbee.  our  Ood.  Help  tis  this  day  to 
match  our  desire  for  the  common  good  with 
concrete  action. 

In  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  tbe  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 

MABCH    IS 

Our  God  and  Father,  the  sun  and  the  moon 
are  at  Thy  beck  and  call,  the  stars  in  the  sky 
give  voice  to  Thy  sovereignty.  What  is  man 
that  Thou  art  mindfiil  of  him?  Teach  us 
that  It  is  not  so  important  to  know  how  to 
do  something,  as  it  is  to  know  why.  Grant 
that  we  shall  see  that  thore  is  no  why  with- 
out Thee — the  living  God.  Teach  us  that 
aU  we  do  and  think  is  under  the  scrutiny  of 
a  Ood  who  nevo*  sleeps. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  tbe  Son.  and 
Holy  l^irit.     Amen. 

MABCH   1* 

Our  God  and  Father,  there  are  many  mee- 
sengers  trf  promise  in  this  springtime  of  our 
good  land.  Help  us  to  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  the  season.  May  fear  never  dictate  to  us. 
rather  may  fear  be  the  goad  to  sound  prep- 
aratlOB  lor  the  future.     Teach  us  that  tbe 
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Mat  weapon  to  rapel  tha  potential  enemy 
la  eonfldence  in  ouraelTea.  llay  tbat  con- 
fidence aprlng  not  frora  anjrthlng  tbat  we 
hMve,  but  ratbcr  In  our  f  altb  in  Tbee. 

In  tbe  name  of  tbe  Father,  the  Son,  and 
Holy  Ohoat.     Amen. 

XASCH  so 

Our  Ood  and  Father,  who  la  like  unto 
Thee?  Tbe  breaking  f<»th  of  waters  in  the 
springtime  reminds  lu  of  Thy  overflowing 
heart  of  lore.  Teach  us  that  the  mind  must 
never  become  tbe  master  ol  the  heart,  or  the 
heart  of  the  mind.  Teach  us  the  grandeur 
of  loving  reasonableness  and  reasonable  love. 
Orant  that  we  shall  make  politics  the  servant 
of  the  State,  and  that  we  shall  not  beccnne 
the  servants  of  politics. 

In  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  tbe  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 

icaacH  t« 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  forglTe 
our  feverish  ways;  reclotbe  us  with  rightful 
minds,  tbat  we  shall  beat  serve  Thee,  thtu 
serve  our  fellow  men.  May  the  people  we 
represent  in  this  State  feel  that  we  best 
serve  them  individually  when  we  serve  all. 
Orant  Thy  peace  to  these,  here  present. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ohoet.    Amen. 

MABCH    as 

Our  Lord  and  Ood,  Thou  art  the  auth(» 
of  the  season.  The  beauty  of  the  earth  ex- 
presses the  beauty  of  Thy  person,  without 
Tbee  we  are  mere  cogs  in  a  machine.  We 
thank  Tbee  for  tbe  gift  of  choice.  Teach  us 
that  our  right  of  choice  is  best  preserved  by 
our  choice  of  the  right.  Teach  us  again  and 
again  tbat  the  rights  of  Ood  are  prior  to 
the  rights  of  man. 

In  tbe  name  of  the  Fiither,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ohoet.    Amen. 

MABCB  as 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof,  all  natiire  testifies  to  Thee — 
the  living  Ood.  In  tbe  stillness  of  our 
souls  we  discover  our  need  for  Thee.  Orant 
peace  of  mind,  serenity  of  spirit,  quietness 
of  soul,  to  all  here  present.  Orant  that  we 
ahall  never  feel  ourselves  prisoners,  walled 
In  by  birth  and  death.  Teach  us  we  are 
freemen  whose  destiny  Is  ever  beyond;  tbat 
our  actions  here  bear  the  stamp  of  eternity. 

In  tbe  name  of  tbe  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

acAacB  *7 

Our  Ood  and  Father,  Thou  who  art  all  lov- 
ing, teach  us  that  love  knows  no  political 
party  nor  any  particular  creed.  Thou  dost 
call  men  to  Thyself.  Orant  all  of  us  the 
courage  to  face  the  Holiness  of  Thy  person. 
Teach  us  that  Thou  wouldst  stoop  to  con- 
quer the  lowliest  of  men.  Ifay  we  never  be 
so  proud  as  to  refuse  the  liberty  of  being  a 
captive  of  Ood. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Obost.    Amen. 

MJkMca  so 

Our  Ood  and  Father,  we  thank  Thee  tar 
what  Thou  art.  We  are  under  the  spell  of 
the  m3r8tery  of  the  season.  Thou  hast  done 
all  to  woo  us — Thou  didst  win  us.  This  is 
the  season  in  which  we  learn  we  were  bom 
to  live,  not  to  die.  Help  us  in  this  season 
of  sacrifice  to  commit  our  energies  to  the 
sacrlflces  needful  to  make  real  the  ongoing 
dream  of  our  democracy. 

In  tbe  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ohost.    Amen. 

icABCH  at 

Our  Ood  and  Father,  we  are  conscious  of 
Thy  grace  and  f aror.  We  render  thanks  un- 
to Thee  for  all  Thy  benefits.  Help  \is  to  con- 
sider that  we  are  man  capable  of  high 
thinking,  of  great  feeling:  that  we  legialate  the 
for  our  fellowmen.  That  we  should  do  all  The« 
of  this  and  die  la  an  abaurdltj  wa  cannot  ao-     us 


ee]  t.    We  thank  TlMe  that  Thon  hast  given 

the  reasonable  way.    Wot  with  Thee  there 

lo  death.    Make  ua  worthy  of  Thy  benefit. 

]  n  the  name  ot  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 

Holy  Ohoat.    Amen. 

Anca.  1 

<>ur  Ood  and  Father,  this  Is  the  season 
wl:  en  men  ou^t  to  be  quiet.  This  is  the 
tis  le  when  men  ought  to  think.  Men  ought 
to  think  high  thoiigbts.  We  are  not  meant 
to  live  in  the  squalen  of  our  own  planning 
fof  this  leads  to  despair.  Teach  us  ours  Is 
th<  aweaome  experience  of  thinking  the 
th<^lghts  of  Ood  after  Him.  Teach  us  that 
sul  'mission  to  the  unseen  makes  most  secure 
th4  things  that  are  seen. 

^  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


th4 

aPBXX.    S,    MAVirOT    TBUB8DAT 

<Kir  Ood  and  Father,  we  stand  \ipon  the 

thiBsbold  of  a  holy  hotir.    May  we  consider 

Hi]  a  who.  wltbotit   power   or  wealth,  con- 

quiired  the  nations  of  time;  His  weapon  of 

conquest  the  cross  of  His  death.     May  we 

Him  the  conqueet  of  hearts  that  all 

}ur  todays  shall  have  the  reflected  glory 

;he  tomorrows  He  has  purcl^ased. 

the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
Holy  Ohoet.    Amen. 

APBXL  s 

Cur  Ctod  and  Father.  Thou  to  whom  the 

nallons  of  the  earth  are  but  as  a  blinking 

tbe  eye.  ours  is  the  happy  privilege  of 

unto  Thee.     Our  walk  in  this  life 

its  dangers.     We  need  the  hand  of  a 

to  guide  us.    May  we  have  the  grace 

a  child  to  trust  Thee.     Teach  us  that 

anyone  who  thinks  he  Is  too  big  to  trust 

bis  Ood  is  too  small  to  trust  with  the 

of  life. 

I^  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 

Holy  Ohoet.    Amen. 
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l|ear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  how 

is  all  Thy  grace  toward  us  I    How  hesl- 

t<io|t  are  we  to  thank  Tbee.    Help  these  here 

to  weave  a  pattern  for  living  out  of 

welter  of  conflict  of  ideas  which  presses 

upon  them  from  every  side.    Teach  both 

high  and  the  low  of  our  State  that  oppor- 

tusjity  does  not  come  bearing  gifts,  oppor- 

offers  only  hard  work. 

the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 

Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 
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1  ercif ul  Pather,  who  can  measure  the 
depth  of  Thy  goodness?  Teach  us  the  par- 
abU  of  the  rain.  The  rain  Is  needful  if  the 
aun  would  have  work  to  do.  May  we  not  be 
crec  tures  with  moods  of  the  moment.  Teach 
us  ;hat  o\ir  days,  dark  or  bright,  are  all 
nee(  Iful  for  our  lives.  Teach  us  that  panic 
is  tl  e  fruit  of  those  who  live  for  the  moment, 
stability  and  soundness  the  fruit  of  those 
who  live  for  eternity. 

Ie  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  poly  Ohoat.    Amen. 

Aran.  • 
IVh  look  unto  Thee,  the  Ood  of  all  peace. 
Tea4  h  \i»  the  leeson  of  graciousness  to  avoid 
seekng  the  estimation  of  men  and  thoee 
thin^    which   seem    to    cauae    admiration 
May  we  pursue  with  all  dUlgence 
things  that  make  for  godly  life  in  oxir 
May  we  not  be  gtillty  of  great  excite- 
over  small  matters,  and  little  moved  by 
of  great  moment.   Keep  us  physically 
mentally  strong,  for  the  arduous  days 


the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
loly  Ohoat.    Amen. 


escape  from  Thee.  Teach  our  people  w« 
represent  the  Interest  of  all  and  not  the  In- 
terest of  some.  May  we  be  faithful  to  thla 
dlfllcult  duty.  May  we  learn  that  democracy 
is  the  result  of  our  actions  and  not  aome- 
thing  that  acts  upon  us.  May  we  serve  the 
state  In  the  will  of  God.  may  this  be  the  will 
of  the  pec^le. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 

APan.  is 

Our  Ood  and  Father,  hear  us  when  we  cry 
to  Tbee.  We  are  in  need  of  spiritual  health. 
May  we  never  commit  tbe  sin  of  spiritual 
self-confldence.  Our  confidence  must  come 
from  Thee.  Teach  us  that  the  admission  of 
our  need  is  the  way  to  divine  wholeness.  We 
pause  to  remember  one  of  our  number  who 
has  been  stricken.  We  place  him  in  the 
keeping  of  Thy  mercy.  Give  theae  Thy 
aervants  strength  of  character,  bodily  health, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  coming  week. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ohost.    Amen. 

Aran.  t4 

Dear  Lord  and  Father,  the  very  breath  of 
life  comes  from  Thee.  We  are  sustained  by 
Thy  grace.  Teach  us  that  we  can  beet  trust 
our  fellowmen  when  they  put  their  trust  in 
Thee.  Forgive  us  of  our  foolish  ways.  Teach 
us  that  Thou  art  more  willing  to  forgive 
than  we  are  willing  to  admit  our  need  of 
Thee.  Sxistain  and  strengthen  the  one  who 
has  been  laid  aside. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 

APan.  II 

Father  Ood,  Thou  who  would  follow  ua 
to  the  depths  of  perdition  to  bring  us  luito 
Thyself,  what  can  we  do  to  return  such  lovef 

Thou  who  art  the  Hoiind  of  Heaven,  piirsue 
Thy  people  that  we  shall  bring  about  tha 
dawn  of  peace  among  nations,  of  love  "»»o"t 
men.  of  purity  to  ourselves. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

APaxx.  i« 

Our  Ood  and  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
all  Thy  grace  and  blessing.  We  stand  before 
the  open  door  of  another  season  of  promise. 
Through  that  door  we  see  all  the  expreaalona 
of  Thy  beauty  and  love.  Teach  us  that  life 
haa  meaning  and  deaign  beeauae  Thou  art 
standing  by.  Direct  ua  through  the  doon 
of  opportunity. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 

APan.  IT 

Our  Ood  and  Father,  we  dare  approach 
Thee  with  our  supplicatlona.  Ws  are  in 
need  of  the  Divine  Physician.  Orant  Thy 
healing  presence  among  us.  To  all  these 
present  we  aak  Thy  gracious  bleaaing.  Ttt 
the  business  of  tbe  hour  we  commit  our- 
selves, we  invite  Tbee,  our  Ood,  to  sit  with 
us  in  this  assembly  and  may  we  be  oonscloua 
of  Thy  presence. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 

APan.  IS 

Our  Father  Ood.  we  thank  Thee  for  tlie 
privilege  of  life.  Because  of  Tbee  our  Uvea 
are  wholesome  adventure.  We  confees  out 
need  of  thanking  Thee.  Lead  us  in  theee 
last  days  of  our  responsibility  that  we  shall 
receive  the  bleaaing  of  Thy  favor.  May  w* 
leave  this  aasemhly  aatiafled  that  we  have 
done  well. 

In  tbe  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


le 


Ood  and  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 

ijasclnatlon  tbat  life  can  give.    We  thank 

Thou  art  the  Ood  who  woxild  pursue 

through  Ufa.    May  we  never  desire  to 


Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  how 
foolish  are  o\ir  waya.  How  lovely  the  beauty 
of  Thy  patience.  This  U  the  day  that  Thoii 
hast  made  beautiful  and  bright.     We  are 
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thankful  that  we  are  called  to  lire  In  such 
timee.  May  we  match  our  minds  and  spir- 
its with  the  grandeur  of  Thy  beauty. 

In  the  name  of  the  Fatber,  tbe  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Ohoat.    Amen.      ,   . 

APtIL   *S 

Our  Ood,  the  Olver  of  life.  Thou  who  sus- 
tains our  every  Uving  moment,  teach  ua 
that  we  are  never  alone.  Thine  aU-seelng 
eye  beholds  the  evil  and  the  good.  Make 
UB  conscious  that  Thou  art  continually  ob- 
serving ua.  Teach  us  the  lesson  of  tbe  men 
of  Korea,  they  who  loat  Uberty  awhile  who 
now  taste  It  again  and  find  it  good.  Give  us 
the  seal  for  freedom. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son;  and 
the  TToly  Ohoet.    Amen. 
APan.  aa 

Our  Ood,  the  Author  of  the  story  of  our 
lives,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  chap- 
ter. '  Forgive  us  for  those  moments  when 
we  have  sought  to  guide  the  divine  pen.  We 
have  splashed  ink  upon  the  page  which  Thou 
hast  sought  to  write.  Cleanse  the  pagea  of 
our  days  that  when  we  come  to  the  last  words 
of  the  story  thoee  words  shall  read.  "WeU 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  the  name  of  Jeaus  Christ,  we  pray. 
Amen. 
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Sometlikc  Wroi«  Witk  EaclUli  History 
Teachers,  Too? 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVXS 
Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
should  be  one  of  the  most  absorbing  of 
all  studies,  but  strangely  enough,  far  too 
many  students  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges  find  It  duller  than  dull.  There 
have  been  theories  aplenty  advanced  for 
this  unfortunate  situation — emphasis 
upon  names,  places,  and  dates;  failure  to 
humanize  the  rich  materials  available; 
sheer  mental  fatigue  Induced  by  the 
volimie  of  data. 

If  it  is  any  comfort  for  Americans. 
.word  now  comes  out  of  England  that  the 
lads  and  lassies  across  the  pond  are  not 
much  better  at  their  history  studies  than 
our  own  boys  and  girls.  Tests  adminis- 
tered to  young  people  of  upper  high 
school  through  college  age  levels  showed 
that  25  percent  of  the  group  did  not  know 
that  Chamberlain  was  the  famous  lun- 
brella  Prime  Minister  of  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Munich  conference  which  led 
to  World  War  n.  Some  of  them  thought 
that  the  right  answer  was  Churchill,  who 
was  not  in  the  government  at  that  time. 
Others  named  dead  statesmen.  Even 
more  disturbing,  some  of  the  English 
young  people  did  not  know  that  Good 
Friday  is  the  anniversary  of  Christ's 
death  or  that  Chlstmas  is  His  birthday. 

Small  comfort  though  this  may  be  to 
American  teachers  tnring  to  pound  the 
facts  of  our  own  history  Into  resisting 
heads,  it  should  serve  as  a  spur  to  edu- 
cators on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to 
think  up  ways  and  means  of  dramatising 
history.  Maybe  TV  will  do  it.  Booksand 
detentioQ  periods  cannot. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALIPOaMXA 

nV  THE  HOX7SB  OF  RZPRBSEMTATIVB3 
Monday.  Augtut  3, 19 S3 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  the  House 
passed  H.  R.  6573,  the  Reserve  Officer 
Personnel  Act.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  promotion,  precedence,  constructive 
credit,  distribution,  retention,  and  elim- 
ination of  officers  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  represents  a  far-reaching  leg- 
islative item,  from  the  standpoint  of  high 
morale  and  providing  efficient  personnel 
planning  in  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Nation's  Armed  Forces.  It  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  careers  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Reserve  officers 
presently  holding  commissions  and 
equally  as  well  for  those  thousands  of 
young  men  who  will  be  commissioned  in 
the  Reserves  in  the  future. 

The  lack  of  promotions  for  Reserve 
officers  has  caused  discontent  and  im- 
doubtedly  was  the  reason  that  many  of 
these  officers  dropped  out  of  the  Reserve 
training  program  and  relinquished  their 
commissions  when  they  were  able  to  do 
so. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea,  thousands  of  Reserve  officers 
were  involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty 
and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  promotion 
ssrstem  in  the  Reserve  components  was 
evident.  Officers  were  recalled  in  their 
World  War  n  grades,  served  on  active 
duty  up  to  24  months  and  were  released 
to  inactive  status,  without  ever  being 
considered  for  promotion,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  had  served  faithfully 
and  well  in  units  of  the  Organized  Re- 
serve or  the  National  Guard  and  had 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency 
between  World  War  n  and  their  recall 
to  active  duty. 

Heretofore,  the  promotion  of  Reserve 
officers  has  been  governed  by  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  military  de- 
partment concerned.  Such  regulations 
have  always  been  subject  to  change  at  a 
moment's  notice  at  the  whim  of  those 
who  entertained  different  concepts  con- 
cerning promotion  sjrstems  for  Reserve 
officers.  Generally  sqpeaking,  this  has 
not  been  true  for  officers  of  the  Regular 
services.  Their  promotions  are  governed 
by  statute  and  the  latest  expression  in 
this  respect  is  the  Officer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947  which  provides  for  the  promotion 
and  elimination  of  Regular  officers  ot 
the  military  services. 

I  have  felt  for  many  years  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components  who 
serve  in  times  of  emergency  on  active 
duty  by  the  side  of  officers  of  the  Regular 
services  are  entitled  to  an  equality  of 
treatment 

In  May  of  this  3^ear,  a  subcommittee^ 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  began  hearings  oa 


the  Reserve  officer  promotion  bin.  These 
hearings  lasted  over  a  period  of  8  weeks. 
Over  1.500  pages  of  testimony  were  taken. 
We  heard  from  dozens  of  witnesses  and 
representatives  of  all  of  the  military 
services  and  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
organizations  were  invited  to,  and  in  fact 
did.  participate  in  the  hearings.  The  re- 
sult of  this  exhaustive  study  is  the  bill 
which  has  passed  the  House. 

I  coimt  it  a  signal  honor  to  have  pre- 
sided over  these  hearings  and  to  have 
been  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which 
brought  forth  legislation  providing  for  a 
fair  and  equitable  sjrstem  of  promotion 
for  all  Reserve  officers. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
Nation  holding  a  commission  as  a  Re- 
serve officer  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  seven  titles  for^ 
convenience.  Title  I  contains  a  table  of 
contents  and  definitions  cooamon  to  all 
titles  of  the  bill.  There  are  eight  defi- 
nitions which  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  using  much  repetitious  language 
throughout  the  bill. 
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deluded  in  title  n  of  the  bin  Is  the 
authorization  for  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary to  grant  constructive  credit  for  pro- 
motion purposes  to  persons  InitiaUy  ap- 
pointed as  Reserve  officers,  based  upon 
their  past  experience,  education,  and 
other  qxialiflcations.  Persons  initiaUy 
appointed  as  medical,  dental,  veterinary, 
JAG,  or  chaplain  officers  would  be  grant- 
ed Tr><"<"»""^  constructive  credit.  In 
addition,  persons  holding  a  doctor  of 
philosoirfiy  or  a  comparable  degree  in  a 
science  allied  to  medicine  may  receive 
constructive  credit  of  3  years,  if  appoint- 
ed as  Medical  Service  officers. 

Persons  appointed  in  the  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  wlU  be 
placed  on  a  lineal  list  and  assigned  run- 
ning mates  according  to  the  amoimt  of 
constructive  credit  granted.  Persons 
appointed  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  wiU 
be  appointed  in  the  various  grades  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  constructive 
credit. 

The  requirements  for  retention  In  an 
active  status  are  prescribed  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  to  be  eligible  for  promotion,  a 
person  must  be  in  an  active  status.  Any 
Reserve  officer  who  fsdls  to  attain  the 
prescribed  number  of  points  or  to  con- 
form to  the  prescribed  standards  and 
qualifications  shaU  be  transferred  to  the 
Retired  Reserves,  if  he  applies  for  such 
transfer,  and  if  not,  wiU  be  transferred 
to  the  inactive  status  Ust  or  be  dis- 
charged. 

This  title  also  provides  general  au- 
thority for  the  appropriate  Secretary  to 
appoint  and  convene  selection  boards. 
Boards  wiU  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
five  members,  which  nvunber  shaU  con- 
stitute a  quorum  and  will  serve  for  such 
length  of  time  as  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  but  no  longer  than 
1  year.  No  officer  shaU  serve  on  two  con- 
secutive selection  boards  when  the  sec- 
ond of  such  boards  considers  any  of  tiie 
crfBcers  who  were  considered  but  not  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  to  the  same 
grade  by  the  first  selection  board  upon 
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wfaieb  lie  setred.  At  kut  50  percent  of 
the  memben  of  any  board  app^ted  un- 
der tbe  proYlsioDS  of  the  bUl  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  Reeenre  offlcera 
and  aU  members  of  a  selection  board 
most  be  senior  In  permanent  grade  and 
temporary  rank  to  any  oOcer  belnc  con- 
sidered by  that  board.  Each  member  of 
the  board  must  swear  or  afflrm  that  he 
will,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  and, 
haying  in  view  both  the  qpecial  fitness 
of  offlcers  and  the  efflcieney  of  his  armed 
f <nce.  perform  the  duties  impoaed  on  him 
as  a  member  of  such  board.  Not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  total  membership 
of  any  selection  board  must  concur  in 
each  recommendation  made  by  the 
board. 

Any  officer  eligible  for  conMderation 
by  a  selection  board  shall  have  the  right 
to  forward,  through  official  channels,  a 
written  communication  inviting  atten- 
tion to  any  matter  of  record  in  the  Armed 
ll^rces  concerning  himself  which  he  may 
deem  important  to  his  consideration  for 
promotion.  However,  any  s>jch  com- 
munication may  not  criticise  or  reflect 
upon  the  character,  conduct,  or  motive 
of  any  officer. 

Any  Reserve  officer  who  has  an  oUl- 
gated  period  of  service  in  the  Reserve 
components  shall  be  retained  in  an  ac- 
tive status  so  that  such  offlcers  may  not 
escape  their  obligations  by  mere  non- 
feasance. In  order  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  persons  so  retained,  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  return  of  such 
persons  to  a  promotable  status. 

Titie  n  of  the  bill  also  provides  an 
(Hjportunity  fw  an  officer,  who  would 
otherwise  be  eliminated  from  an  active 
status  at  a  time  when  he  may  almost 
have  completed  the  requirements  for 
retirement,  to  qualify  for  retirement  If 
the  officer  has  between  18  and  19  years 
of  service,  he  will  be  allowed  3  addi- 
tional years  in  which  to  qiialify  for  re- 
tirement, and  if  the  officer  has  19  or  more 
years  of  service,  2  years  in  which  to 
qualify.  These  savings  provisicms  do  not 
ai^ly  to  offlcers  removed  from  an  active 
status  for  cause,  physical  disability  or 
maximum  age. 

Reserve  offlcers  who  are  recommended 
for  pnunotion.  but  who  are  transferred 
to  the  Retired  Reserve  for  physical  dis- 
ability prior  to  being  promoted,  slutll  be 
transferred  in  the  grade  for  which  rec- 
ommended, if  not  otherwise  entiti^  to 
a  higher  grade.  Transfers  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  shall  be  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held.  Any  otRcer  of 
the  Retired  Reserve  who  is  ordered  to 
active  duty  and  thereafter  promoted  to 
a  higher  temporary  grade  while  so  serv- 
ing, shall  upon  relief  from  active  duty 
be  advanced  upon  the  Reserve  Retired 
list  to  the  grade. 

This  titie  of  the  bill  guarantees  that 
no  Reserve  officer  will  be  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  any  grade  lower  than  his 
permanent  Reserve  grade. 

Uniform  treatment  for  Reserve  offlcers 
is  accorded  those  who  are  recommended 
for  promotion  or  found  qualified  for  Fed- 
eral recognition  in  the  next  higher 
grade,  but  who,  before  being  promoted, 
are  removed  from  an  active  status  be- 
cause of  failure  to  participate  or  other- 
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U  such  an  oflleer  returns  to  an 
active  status,  he  will  again  have  to  be 
rec  nnmended  by  a  selectitm  board  or  be 
f ou  od  qualified  for  Federal  recognition  to 
be  returned  to  a  recommended  promo- 
tion list. 

le  bill  provides  that  any  or  all  parts 
may  be  suqiended  by  the  Presi- 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
dedared  by  the  Congress  and  re- 
that  in  case  of  the  suspezwian 
lists,  that  the  Secretary 
tense  will  recommend  legislation 
readjustment  of  the  grades  of 
officers,  if  necessary, 
lents  for  sea  or  foreign  serv- 
the  promotion  of  Reserve  officers 
is  iix>hibited  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
bill 

1  itle  n  also  guarantees  that  the  per- 
maient  grades  authorized  for  Reserve 
oflhers  will  be  the  same  as  those  pro- 
vld(  d  by  law  for  Regular  officers.  Con- 
seq  lently,  it  is  intended  that  Naval  Re- 
sere  commodores  will  be  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  since  the 
gra  le  of  commodore  is  no  longer  a  per- 
mai  tent  grade  of  the  Navy.  SiKh  a  pro- 
visim  brings  about  uniformity  in  the 
grales  of  officers  among  and  between 
m«aber8  of  the  Reserve  and  Regular 
conponentB.  There  is  no  limitation  of 
omjsrtimity  for  Reserve  offlcers  to  hold 
toiporary  grades  in  their  service,  as  in 
thejcase  of  grades  above  major  general 
or jjear  admiraL 

TlUe  n  also  provides  that  Reserve  of- 
ficei?.  while  assigned  to  the  Selective 
Serpce  System,  may  be  retained  in  an 
actijve  status  until  reaching  age  60. 

>in*B  TO 
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F  rranotions  in  a  special  branch  of  the 
Am  ly  will  be  made  from  among  offlcers 
assi  rned  to  that  branch  and  promotions 
in  t  ny  other  branch  will  be  made  from 
oflk  ers  not  assigned  to  a  special  branch. 
Sell  ction  boards  shall  not  consider  Re- 
sen  e  offlcers  for  pr(xnotion  more  than 
2  yiars  prior  to  the  anticipated  date  of 
their  promotions. 

U  wn  initial  appointment  as  a  Reserve 
officsr.  a  person  may  be  credited  with 
constructive  service  as  follows: 
Yt  art  of  aerviee  credited  Grade 

than  3 Second      lieu- 
tenant. 
At  leMt  S.  but  lew  than  7-...  First    lieuten- 
ant. 

At  le  ut  7.  hot  leas  than  14 Captain. 

Atlfliatl4.  butlaathanai..  UaJ<». 

At  leaat  ai._ _,  L 1  e  u  t  e  n  ant 

colonel. 

Atle(»t33 Colonel     or 

lieu  tenant 
colonel,  aa 
the  Secre- 
tary deter- 
mines. 

Tlie    foregoing    constructive    service 

allows  Reserve  offlcers,  upon  ini- 

anmintment,  to  be  placed  in  the 

grade  appropriate  to  the  years 

Any    excess    over    the    basic 

lum  for  each  year  grade  is  cred- 

^  promotion  service. 

officers,  other  than  adjutants 

or  assistant  adjutants  general 

[State.  Territory,  or  the  District  of 

Coluinbia  in  a  grade  above  second  lieu- 


cred)t 

tial 

specified 

credted. 

minltn 

ited 

Rdserve 
general 
of  a 


tenant  will  not  be  considered  for  pro- 
motion or  Federal  recognition  for  the 
next  higher  grade  until  they  have  the 
following  minimum  years  of  promotion 
service: 

MinUnum 

yeart  of 

firomotiOH 

eervice 

a 


Orade 


First  lleutanant.. 
Oaptstn  ■■■-..... 


Llautanant  colonel s 

Oolaoel .....  ,,.^_ S 

Brigadier  general a 

• 

Except  in  certain  instances,  a  Reserve 
officer  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
may  no«,  be  promoted,  or  federally  rec- 
ognized in  the  next  higher  grade,  until 
he  has  3  years  of  pnnnotion  service. 

Women's  Medical  Specialist  Corps  Re- 
serve ofllcers  may  not  be  momoted  to  a 
grade  above  major  and  WAC  or  Army 
Nurse  Corps  Reserve  officers  may  not  be 
promoted  to  a  grade  above  Ueuteiumt 
colonel. 

The  bill  authorizes  275,000  offlcers  In 
the  Army  Reserve  in  an  active  status, 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny 
may  authorize  a  larger  number  to  meet 
mobilization  requirements  or  to  permit 
increases  required  by  or  resulting  from 
other  laws.  The  authorized  number  of 
Reserve  officers  of  the  Army  in  an  active 
status  in  each  of  the  several  grades  shall 
not  exceed  the  following  percentages  of 
the  total  authorized  number: 

Percent 
2 


Colonel .._ 

Lieutenant  colonel 6 

Major _______«____ is 

Captain Z5 

Ueutenanto Remainder 

The  number  authorized  for  any  grade 
may  be  exceeded  by  the  number  of  va- 
cancies existing  in  any  higher  grade. 

The  bill  authorizes  207  Reserve  offlcers 
in  general  officer  grades  in  an  active 
status  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  Reserve  offlcers  serving  in  gen- 
eral officer  grades  as  adjutants  general 
or  assistant  adjutants  general,  or  in  the 
National  Guard  Bureau. 

Offlcers  may  be  promoted  as  nonunit' 
offlcers  or  as  members  of  an  organized 
unit  In  the  case  of  nonunit  offlcers  of 
the  Army  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  those  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  qualified  for  promotion  shall  be 
promoted  effective  on  the  date  he  has  3 
years  of  promotion  service,  regardless  of 
a  vacancy  *n  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  are  existing  or  anticipated  vacan- 
cies within  authorized  numbers  for  the 
grades  of  captain,  major,  or  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  UMt 
convene  one  or  more  selection  boards  to 
consider  and  recommend  nonunit  offl- 
cers for  promotion  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  prescribe  the 
number  of  offlcers  to  be  recommended 
for  prmnotion  from  each  list. 

Even  if  no  vacancy  exists  in  the  next 
higher  grade,  each  nonunit  officer  of  the 
Army  Reserve  in  tbe  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, captain,  or  major,  who  has  not 
previously  been  considered  by  a  selec-* 
tion  board  under  tiUe  m  shaQ  be  con- 
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sidered  by  »  selection  board  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  the  date  he  will  have  4 
years  promotion  service  in  the  grade  of 
first  Ueutenant.  7  years  hi  the  grade  of 
captain,  and  7  years  in  the  grade  of  ma- 
jor, providing  he  also  has  a  total  number 
of  years  of  service  as  follows: 

Total  yettr$ 
Qrade  of  tervioe 

First  lieutenant _______ 6 

Captain " 

Major —Z-.-T tl 

Ueutenant  colonel  or  higher 1» 

An  offlcer  who  transfers  from  an  in- 
active status  or  a  unit  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve or  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  a  nonunit  status  after 
having  attained  such  promotion  service, 
may  be  considered  for  such  promotion 
after  being  transferred. 

If  any  nonunit  offlcer  in  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant,  captain,  or  major  is  con- 
sidered by  a  selection  board  as  described 
above  and  not  recommended  for  promo- 
tion he  shall,  if  he  remains  in  an  active 
status,  be  placed  on  the  next  zone  of 
consideration  list  established  for  con- 
sideration of  offlcers  of  his  branch  and 
grade,  as  described  above.  If  he  is  con- 
sidered for  promotion  a  second  time  and 
not  recommended,  he  may  not  there- 
after be  considered  for  promotion  or  ex- 
amined for  Federal  recognition.  How- 
ever, if  considered  the  second  time  for 
promotion  regardless  of  vacsuicy  and  he 
is  recommended  for  promotion,  he  will 
be  promoted  1  year  after  the  date  he 
would  have  been  promoted,  had  he  been 
recommended  by  the  board  which  first 
considered  him. 

When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  are  existing  or  anticipated  grade 
structure  vacancies  within  authorized 
numbers  in  the  grades  of  major  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  or  Women's  Medical 
Specialist  Corps,  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  Women's  Army 
Corps,  or  colonel  in  any  other  branch, 
he  may  appoint  and  convene,  one  or 
more  selection  boards  to  consider  and 
recommend  nonunit  offlcers  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  Such  offlcers  must  have  the 
prescribed  promotion  service  and  the 
total  years  of  service  required  by  the  bill. 
Selection  boards  convened  to  recom- 
mend promotions  for  these  officers  shall 
recommend  the  prescribed  number  of 
offlcers  deemed  best  qualified  among 
those  in  the  zone  of  the  consideration 
list. 

When  vacancies  are  authorized  or  an- 
ticipated among  nonunit  offlcers  of  the 
Army  Reserve  in  the  grades  of  major 
general  or  brigadier  general,  the  Sccre- 
tarr  may  appoint  and  convene  a  selec- 
tion board  to  consider  offlcers  in  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  and  colonel 
for  promotion.  He  may  prescribe  the 
number  of  offlcers  to  be  recommended 
for  promotion  and  the  selection  board 
shall  recommend  the  prescribed  number 
of  offlcers  best  qualified  of  those  con- 
sidered. 

TlUe  m  provides  for  zone  of  consider- 
ation lists  whereby  nonunit  offlcers  as- 
signed to  a  special  branch  will  be  placed 
on  a  separate  zone  of  consideration  list 
for.  or  considered  for  promotion  for  serv- 
ice to,  that  branch,  and  the  names  of  all 
other  offlcers  will  be  placed  on  a  zone  of 
consideration  list  or  considered  for  pro- 


motion without  regard  to  tbe  branch  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

The  bill  also  establishes  the  means  of 
selection  which  will  be  employed  by  selec- 
tion boards  as  directed  by  the  Secretary. 
Unit  offlcers  may  be  promoted  as  fol- 
lows: If  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
and  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  quali- 
fied, an  offlcer  shall  be  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  effective  on  the 
date  he  has  3  years  of  promotion  service, 
irrespective  of  the  existence  of  a  vacancy 
to  such  grade. 

The  Secretary  may  appoint  and  con- 
vene a  selection  board  to  consider  and 
recommend  offlcers  of  a  unit  of  the  Army 
Reserve  for  promotion  to  fill  a  vacancy 
In  that  unit  In  the  grade  of  captain, 
major,  lieutenant  colonel,  or  colonel.  In 
such  cases,  the  convening  offlcer  shall 
place  the  name  of  each  eligible  offlcer 
assigned  to  the  unit  and  geographically 
available  for  consideration  for  promotion 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  a  zone  of  consid- 
eration list  and  refer  it  to  the  selection 
board.  He  may  also  place  on  such  a  list 
for  consideration  for  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  grade  the  name  of  any  offl- 
cer to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  or 
first  lieutenant  who  has  served  creditably 
to  a  unit  vacancy  prescribed  for  a  cap- 
tain for  12  months  or  more,  without  re- 
gard to  other  requirements  of  the  bill, 
provided  the  offlcer  has  not  previously 
been  promoted  in  such  a  manner.  In 
such  cases,  the  selection  board  shall 
recommend  the  offlcer  deemed  best  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Offlcers  may  be  promoted  to  general 
officer  grades  to  fill  vacancies  to  Army 
Reserve  units.  At  any  time  withto  1  year 
after  an  officer  has  been  assigned  the 
duties  of  a  general  officer  of  the  next 
higher  grade  to  an  Army  Reserve  unit, 
he  shall  be'  evaluated  by  his  superior 
offlcer.  If  it  is  determined  that  the 
offlcer  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  for 
that  position,  his  name  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  consideration 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 
A  selection  board  shall  be  convened  at 
least  once  annually  by  the  Secretary  to 
consider  such  offlcers  for  promotion  to 
fill  vacancies. 

Each  offlcer  of  the  National  Guard  who 
is  promoted  to  fill  a  vacancy  to  a  fed- 
erally recognized  unit  shall  be  examtoed 
for   Federal   recognition   to   the   next 
higher  grade  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  and  second  and 
first  lieutenants  who  have  served  credit- 
ably to  a  captato's  position  for  12  months 
or  more  may  be  afforded  special  exam- 
ination for  Federal  recognition,  provid- 
ing such  an  officer  has  not  previously 
been  federally  recognized  to  such  a  man- 
ner.   An  officer  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  who  is  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant by  his  governor  to  fill  an  au- 
thorized vacancy  to  a  unit  shall  auto- 
matically be  extended  Federal  recogni- 
tion to  the  higher  grade,  effective  on 
the  date  he  completes  3  years  of  pro- 
motion service  or  the  date  of  the  pro- 
motion, whichever  is  later,  and.  an  offi- 
cer to  a  grade  above  second  lieutenant 
who  is  appototed  by  his  governor  to  the 
next  higher  grade  to  fiU  an  authorized 
unit  vacancy  shaU  be  automatically  ex- 
tended Federal  recognition  to  the  higher 


grade,  effective  on  the  date  of  appotot- 
ment  if  he  has  been  recommended  for 
promotion  to  the  higher  grade  under  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  bill  and  has 
remained  to  an  active  status  since  being 
recommended. 

If  an  officer  is  transferred  to  the  Army 
Reserve  from  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  he  may  be  advanced  to 
the  highest  permanent  grade  previously 
held  by  him,  tocludtog  general  offlcer 
grade,  without  the  necessity  of  Senate 
confirmation. 

Title  m  of  the  Wll  also  providfes  for 
the  elimination  of  Reserve  officers.  Sec- 
ond Ueutenants  who  fall  of  promotion 
after  completion  of  3  years'  promotion 
service  shall  be  discharged.  First  lieu- 
tenants, captains,  or  majors  are  elim- 
inated after  they  have,  twice  failed  of 
promotion.  Such  offlcers  are  discharged 
or  may  be  transferred  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve upon  their  own  application  withto 
90  days  after  the  second  selection  board 
has  submitted  its  report  to  the  conven- 
ing authority. 

Reserve  offlcers  of  the  Army  shall,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  to  which  they 
attato  the  following  ages,  be  discharged 
or  transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve: 

Grade  or  position  Age 

Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau;  adju- 
tant general  or  commanding  general 
of  troops  of  a  State.  Territory,  or  the 

District  of  Colximbla 64 

Major  general,  other  than  the  above. — _  02 
Brigadier  general  and  below — — .    SO 

Effective  only  for  5  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  the  following 
ages  shall  apply  instead: 

Grade  or  potitUm  Age 

Chief.  National  Guard  Bxireau;  adju- 
tant general  or  commanding  general 
of  troops  of  a  State,  Territory,  or  the 

District  of  Columbia 64 

Major  general,  other  than  the  above — .  63 
Brigadier  general-.___._-_— —._-—— —  60 
Colonel ..-——.-     66 


Lieutenant  colonel  and  below.  _. 


65 


Reserve  offlcers  assigned  to  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  or  the  Women's  Medical 
Specialist  Corps  shall  be  discharged  or 
transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  to  which  such  an 
nfflcer  to  a  grade  of  major  or  higher 
attains  the  age  of  55  or  to  which  such 
an  offlcer  to  a  grade  below  major  attains 
the  age  of  50. 

Effective  5  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  offlcers  will  be  eliminated 
on  the  basis  of  length  of  total  service  or 
time  to  grade.  Thus,  Reserve  offlcers  of 
the  Army  to  the  grade  of  major  general, 
brigadier  general,  or  colonel  will  be  dis- 
charged or  transferred  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  when  they  complete  35,  30,  or 
30  total  years  of  service,  respectively,  or 
on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
their  appointment  to  that  grade,  which- 
ever Is  later.  Other  offlcers  below  these 
grades  will  be  discharged  or  transferred 
to  the  Retired  Reserve  after  they  com- 
plete 28  total  srears  of  service. 

Effective  6  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  offlcers  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  the  grade  of  major,  shall  be 
discharged  or  transferred  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  when  they  have  completed  28 
and  25  total  years  of  service,  respectively. 
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Anj  offloer.  upon  rtiachlng  tbe  mud- 
mum  ace  limitatioDS  of  the  bUl.  itbo  has 
not  completed  30  Fears  of  aatlafaetary 
Federal  aarvice  under  title  m.  Army  and 
Air  Force  VitaHnatlon  and  Equalisation 
Act  of  1948.  but  who  could  complete  20 
years  of  such  satisfactory  Federal  senr- 
ice  prior  to  reaching  age  00,  may  be  re- 
tained in  an  active  status  until  he 
readies  the  age  of  60.  or  completes  SM 
years  of  satisfactory  Federal  service,  or 
until  he  fails  to  perform  a  year  of  satis- 
factory Federal  service,  whichever  occurs 
earlier. 

When  a  Reserve  officer  of  the  Army  in 
a  general  officer  grade  ceases  to  occupy 
a  position  commensurate  with  his  grade, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  such  officer  the 
(^tion  of  being  discharged,  transferred 
to  the  inactive  status  list  or  the  Retired 
Reserve,  m  an  appointment,  if  he  applies 
therefor,  in  the  grade  held  by  him  prior 
to  his  appointment  in  a  general  officer 
grade. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
removal  of  ofBcers  from  an  active  status 
ii^ien  he  determines  that  the  number  of 
such  officers  is  excessive  and  may  con- 
vene a  board  to  consider  all  nonunit 
officers  who  have  completed  long  terms 
of  service.  Such  board  will  recommend 
for  removal  from  an  active  status  and 
transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve  or  dis- 
charge a  specified  number  of  such 
■  officers. 

A  Reserve  officer  of  the  Army  serving 
on  active  duty  who  Is  recommended  for 
promotion  to  a  grade  higher  than  that 
In  which  serving  shall,  prior  tp  promo- 
tion, elect  either  to  serve  on  active  duty 
in  the  temporary  grade  which  he  holds 
or  to  which  he  may  be  appointed  equal  to 
or  higher  than  the  grade  held  at  the  time 
of  such  election,  or  to  be  relieved  from 
active  duty. 

Upon  being  released  from  active  duty, 
a  Reserve  officer  shall  be  appointed  in  a 
grade  equal  to  the  highest  temporary 
grade  in  which  he  served  satisf actorfly. 
However,  such  an  ofBcer  may  not  again 
be  promoted  as  a  nonunit  officer  for  the 
first  time  until  he  has  the  necessary 
total  years  of  commissioned  service  as 
provided  by  the  bill. 

An  officer  serving  on  active  duty  who 
would  be  removed  from  an  active  status 
because  of  maximiun  age  or  periods  of 
service  limitations  and  who  has  com- 
pleted at  least  18.  but  less  than  20  years, 
of  active  Federal  service  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  be  retained  on 
active  (luty  imtil  he  completes  20  years 
of  active  Federal  service,  provided  he 
will  then  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vitalization  and 
Retirement  Equalization  Act  of  1948  and 
will  not  earlier  attain  the  age  of  60. 
ntonsioNs  bxlatino  to  sxskstk  ovncns  or 

THX  NAVT  AMD  ICAUXB  COBP8 

The  authorized  number  of  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  in  an  active  status  is  set  at 
150.000  and  the  authorized  number  of 
officers  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  at 
29,500. 

The  authorized  number  of  officers  of 
the  Une  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  an  active 
status  in  each  of  tbe  grades  below  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  shaU  be  as  follows: 


Qi  ptaln 


0(  nrit¥i«Ti«^fy                             ..■■■■--,.-..,.. 
Ll(  lUteXUUlt  wnrmtniMMtwr 

U  mtonant .-..-.-..^.__._- __-_-.. 

Xii  mtnumt  (Jg.)  and  enilgn 


PtfOtHt 

^     1.6 

7 

33 

,-  87 

.83.5 

rhere  are  authorized  48  Reserve  rear 
M  mirals  distributed  among  the  line  and 
sti  Jf  corps  as  follows:  28  in  the  line,  7 
in  the  Medical  Corps.  8  in  the  Supply 
C(  rpQ.  1  in  the  Chaplain  Corps.  2  in  the 
CI  1^  Engineer  Corps,  and  2  in  the  Dental 
Qrps. 

rhe  authorized  nimiber  of  officers  of 
th  s  Marine  Corps  Reserve  in  an  active 
stitus  in  each  of  the  grades  below  the 
glide  of  brigadier  general  shall  be  a 
pc  rcentage  of  the  total  number  of  such 
oflcers  as  follows: 

1  Percent 

Cclonel . . a 

Uirutenant  ootonal 6 

Ml  ijor 12 

C*  ptaln .. .      85 

Lieutenant 45 

lere  is  authorized  a  total  of  five  gen- 
officers  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
e  bill  provides  that  laws  now  exist- 
or  hereinafter  enacted  relating  to 
selection  for  promotion  of  an  officer 
the  Regular  Navy  shall  apply  to  an 
leer  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  except  as 
miy  be  necessary,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  to  adapt  such  provisions  to 
th  !  Reserve  component.  The  relation- 
sh  p  between  officers  of  the  line  and  staff 
CO  -ps  of  the  Naval  Reserve  shall  conform 
to  that  prescribed  for  line  and  staff  of- 
fic  ers  of  the  Regular  Navy  in  respect  to 
a  petermination  of  the  number  of  staS 
leers  which  may  be  recommended  for 
promotion. 

iy  speaking,  the  present  pro- 
motion system  used  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
is  maintained  in  the  bill.  It  is  provided 
th  it  while  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant — 
Junior  grade— or  in  a  higher  grade  to 
wti  Ich  initially  appointed,  each  Naval  Re- 
sei  ve  officer  shaU  have  a  running  mate  of 
thi !  same  grade  who  shall  be  the  line  offi- 
ce! on  active  duty  on  the  lineal  list  of  the 
Na  vy  next  Junior  to  him.  The  same  pro- 
ce<[ure,  concerning  running  mates.  Is 
mi  intained  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

'  ^omen  Reserve  officers  have  as  their 
no  ming  mates  womei^  ofBcers  of  the  cor- 
reoMnding  Regular  ^mponent. 

i  i  Naval  or  Marine^orps  Reserve  offi- 
cei  in  any  grade  higher  than  ensign  shall 
be  n  a  promotion  zone  when  his  running 
ma  te  is  in  or  above  a  promotion  zone  and 
Shi  II  then  become  eligible  for  considera- 
tio  1  by  a  selection  board  for  promotion 
to  he  next  higher  grade. 

1  ;e8erve  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rin !  Corps  in  the  grade  of  ensign  or  sec- 
on(  lieutenant  become  eligible  for  pro- 
mo ion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant — jun- 
ior grade — or  first  lieutenant,  respec- 
tiv(ly,  upon  the  completion  of  3  years' 
ser  rice  in  grade. 

J 11.  Reserve  officers  promoted  under 
thi  title  must  be  morally,  professionally, 
an(  phjrslcally  qualified  for  such  promo- 
tioiL 

Ihe  President  may  remove  the  name 
of  my  Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
offli  er  from  the  promotion  list.  Any  offi- 
cer whose  name  is  so  removed,  or  one 
wh<ise  appointment  is  rejected  by  the 


Senate,  shall  continue  io  be  eligible  for 
consideration  for  recommendation  for 
promotion.  The  next  ensuing  s^ection 
board  may  recommend  the  officer  c<m- 
cemed  for  promotion,  and  thereupon, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  tbe 
name  of  such  ofBcer  shall  be  replaced  on 
the  promotion  list  without  prejudice  by 
reason  of  its  having  been  temporarily  re- 
moved therefrom,  and  when  promoted 
such  olScer  shall  take  the  same  lineal 
rank  and  date  of  rank  that  he  would 
have  had.  had  his  name  not  been  so  re- 
moved. If  such  ofllcer  is  not  so  recom- 
mended by  the  next  ensuing  selection 
board  or  if  the  President  shall  again  re- 
move his  name  from  the  promotion  list, 
or  if  the  Senate  shall  again  reject  his 
appointment,  he  shall  be  held  for  all  pur- 
poses to  have  twice  failed  of  selection  for 
promotion. 

All  Reserve  ofBcers  of  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  shall  take  precedence 
among  themselves  and  with  officers  of 
the  same  grades  of  the  corresponding 
Regular  component  in  accordance  with 
the  dates  of  rank  stated  in  their  com- 
missions. 

Reserve  officers  not  above  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve  or  cap- 
tain in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  after 
twice  failing  of  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade,  may  be  retained  in  or  elim- 
inated from  an  active  status  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary.  Other  Re- 
serve officers  who  have  failed  of  promo- 
tion two  times  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  transfer  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  but  imless  so  transferred. 
shall  be  discharged  if  they  have  com- 
pleted the  following  periods  of  total  com- 
missioned service  for  the  grades  speci- 
fied: 

YetTt 

C&ptaln — colonel .__    so 

Commander — lieutenant  commander...    96 
Lieutenant   commander — major 30 

W«nen  of  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  or  of  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  may  be  eliminated  from 
active  statiis  under  the  same  conditions 
as  prescribed  by  law  for  the  separation 
from  the  active  list  of  an  officer  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  Regular  component 
who  is  eliminated  by  reason  of  age  or 
failure  of  selection  for  promotion. 

A  Reserve  officer  under  title  IV  of  the 
bill  not  previously  transferred  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  shall  be  so  transferred  on 
the  date  on  which  he  becomes  62  years 
of  age.  However,  any  Reserve  ofBcer 
initially  appointed  prior  to  January  1. 
1953,  who  cannot  complete  20  years  of 
satisfactory  Federal  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes  before  reaching  age  62 
but  can  complete  such  service  by  age  64. 
may  be  retained  in  an  active  status  until 
he  becomes  64  years  of  age. 

The  bill  provides  that  not  more  than 
10  flag  or  general  officers  of  Naval  Re- 
serve and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  may 
be  retained  in  an  active  status  until  they 
become  64  years  of  age. 

If  the  promotion  of  the  running  mate 
of  a  Reserve  officer  is  on  a  temporary 
basis,  the  promotion  of  the  Reserve  offi- 
cer shall  also  be  on  a  temporary  basis. 
If.  subsequently,  the  running  mate  is 
reverted  to  a  lower  grade— for  reasons 
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other  than  disciplinary — ttie  Reserve  offi- 
cer shall  likewise  revert  to  the  same  low- 
er grade  in  the  same  mumer  as  his  run- 
ning mate  and  take  corresponding  prec- 
edence. If  the  running  mate  is  perma- 
nently appointed  in  the  grade  in  which 
he  is  serving  on  a  temporary  basis,  the 
Reserve  officer  likewise  may  be  perma- 
nently apix>inted  to  the  grade  in  whi^ 
he  is  serving  on  a  temporary  basis. 
ntovnooMs  appI'TXho  to  thb  coast  ouaib 


The  authorized  number  of  officers  In 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  is  set  at  6,000. 

The  authorized  nximber  of  officers  in 
an  active  status  in  each  of  the  grades 
below  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  shall  be 
a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  such 
officers  as  follows: 

Fereent 

Captain 0. « 

Commander — —    ••  * 

Lieutenant  commander ..^»...~ .    3.  8 

Lieutenant —     3-  "^ 

Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  enalgn.  83. 9 

There  Is  also  authorized  two  officers  In 
an  active  status  to  be  in  grade  of  rear 
admiral. 

Promotion  of  Reserve  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  shall  be  effected  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  selection 
boards  which  shall  be  convened  from 
time  to  time  so  that  Reserve  officers  in 
the  promotion  zone  for  particular  grades 
will  receive  consideration  for  promotion 
concurrently  with,  or  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after,  their  nmning  mates. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  running- 
mate  system  as  used  in  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  will  be  used  in  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  promotion  of  Reserve  of- 
ficers. 

If  a  running  mate  Is  retired,  dies,  or 
otherwise  is  separated  from  service,  suf- 
fers loss  of  nxunbers,  or  fails  to  qualify 
for  promotion,  the  new  running  mate 
shall  be  the  officer  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Guard  of  the  same  grade  who  was  next 
senior  to  the  old  running  mate,  exclu- 
sive of  extra  numbers,  or  if  there  is  no 
such  Regular  officer,  then  the  most  sen- 
ior Regular  officer  in  the  grade.    If  an 
officer  of  the  Reserve  suffers  loss  of  num- 
bers, his  new  running  mate  shall  be  an 
officer  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  who 
is  the  running  mate  of  the  Reserve  of- 
ficer next  senior  to  the  officer  concerned 
after  the  loss  of  numbers  has  been  ef- 
fected.   And  if  an  ofllcer  of  the  Reserve 
falls  of  selection  or  fails  to  qualify  for 
promotion  and  his  running  mate  is  pro- 
moted, the  new  running  mate  shall  be 
the  senior  officer  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Guard  remaining  in  that  grade,  exclu- 
sive of  extra  numbers,  whose  name  is 
not  on  a  promotion  list. 

Officers  of  the  Reserve  will  be  deemed 
to  be  in  a  promotion  zone  when  their 
running  mates  are  in  a  promotion  zone 
and  will  become  eligible  for  considera- 
tion by  a  selection  board  for  promotion 
at  approximately  the  same  time  as  their 
ninning  mates.  When  the  officer  of  the 
Reserve  is  promoted,  he  shall  be  assigned 
the  same  date  of  rank  as  that  assigned 
to  his  running  mate  and  shall  be  allowed 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  higher  grade 
from  the  date  his  running  mate  became 
entitled  to  such,  pay  and  allowances. 


Officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
shall  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  only 
when  they  are  found  to  be  mentally, 
morally,  professionally,  and  physically 
qualified  therefor. 

Reserve  officers  not  above  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  who  fail  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade  for  a 
second  time  may  be  retired  or  eliminated 
Iram  an  active  status  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  Other  Reserve  officers 
who  fail  of  selection  for  promotion  two 
'times  shall  be  given  an  oivortunity  to 
apply  for  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve 
but  unless  so  transferred,  shall  be  dis- 
charged when  they  have  completed  the 
following  periods  of  total  commissioned 

service  for  the  grades  specified: 

Tears 

Captain SO 

Commander . 38 

Lieutenant  commander ....— — ... .    30 


Colonel 
Lieutenant  ecdonel. 
Major 


Reserve  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  who  are  eliminated  from  an  ac- 
tive status  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  request  transfer  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  and  if  not  so  transferred,  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  inactive  status  list 
or  discharged,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

If  the  President  removes  the  name  of 
any  officer  from  a  pnxnotion  list  or  if 
his  appointment  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  he  shall  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  consideration  for  recommendation 
for  promotion.  The  next  ensuing  selec- 
tion board  may  recommend  the  officer 
concerned  for  promotion  and  if  so.  his 
name  will  be  replaced  on  the  promotion 
list  and  if  promoted,  the  officer  will  take 
the  same  rank  and  date  of  rank  that  he 
would  have  had.  had  his  name  not  been 
so  ronoved.  However,  if  the  officer  is 
not  so  recommended  for  promotion  or 
if  the  President  shall  again  remove  his 
name  from  the  list  or  if  the  Senate  shall 
again  reject  his  appointment,  he  shall 
be  held  for  all  purposes  to  have  twice 
failed  of  selection  for  promotion. 

Reserve  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve when  they  become  62  years  of  age, 
except  that  they  may  be  retained  until 
age  64  in  order  to  complete  20  years  of 
satisfactory  Federal  service  for  retire- 
ment purposes.  The  Secretary  may  also 
authorize  flag  officers  to  be  retained  in 
an  acUve  status  until  they  become  64 
years  of  age. 

FtOVISIOMS  aXLATINO  TO  TBOt  AIB  lOtCX  USSaVB 

Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  consideration  for 
promotion,  must  be  in  an  active  status. 
They  must  attain  in  the  course  of  any  pe- 
riod of  12  consecutive  months,  the  mini- 
mum number  of  points  prescribed  by  the 

The  authorized  number  of  Reserve 
officers  of  the  Air  Force  in  an  active 
status  will  be  200,000.  However,  this 
strength  may  be  exceeded  to  meet  mobi- 
lization requirements  or  to  permit  in- 
creases required  by  or  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  any  other  law.  The  author- 
ized number  of  Reserve  officers  in  each 
of  the  several  grades  may  not  be  more 
than  the  foUowing  percentages  of  the 
total  authorized  commissioned  officer 
strength; 


Lieutenants.^...... — 


There  Is  also  authorized  a  total  of  157 
generals  exclusive  of  Reserve  officers  ^ 
serving  in  general  officer  grades  as  adju- 
tants general  or  assistant  adjutants 
general  of  a  State,  a  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Coltunbia  or  in  tbe  National 
Guard  Bureau. 

For  promotion  purposes,  seniority 
among  Reserve  officers  is  determined  as 
follows:  First.  Officers  in  any  grade  shall 
be  senior  to  all  officers  in  any  lower 
grade.  Second.  Among  officers  of  the 
same  grade,  the  ofllcer  with  the  longest 
period  of  promotion  service  in  grade  is 
senior  and  when  promotion  service  in 
grade  of  two  officers  Is  identical,  then 
seniority  will  be  determined  by  comput- 
ing the  total  commissioned  service  of 
the  officers  concerned.  In  all  other  cases, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  seniority. 

Provisions  are  made  for  loss  of  prece- 
dence for  promotion  purposes  of  officers 
who  have  left  an  active  status  and  have 
returned:  there  is  also  provided  a  loss  of 
promotion  service  in  grade  at  time  of 
return  to  an  active  status  so  that  ade- 
.quate  time  will  remain  before  an  officer 
must  be  considered  for  promotion,  both 
for  administrative  purposes  and  for  pro- 
tection for  the  officer  concerned. 

Constructive  service  will  be  credited 
officers  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  A  person  with  less  than  3  years- 
second  lieutenant. 

Second.  A  person  with  at  least  3.  but 
less  than  7  years — first  lieutenant. 

Third.  A  person  with  at  least  7,  but 
less  than  14  years — captain. 

Fourth.  A  person  with  at  least  14,  but 
less  than  21  years — major. 

Fifth.  A  person  with  at  least  21 
years — ^lieutenant  colonel,  and  a  person 
with  at  least  23  years  may  be  appointed 
in  the  grade  of  coloneL 

Reserve  officers  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  may  not  be  promoted  to  or 
federally  recognized  in  the  next  higher 
grade  until  they  have  completed  3  years 
of  promotion  service  in  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

All  officers  in  a  grade  above  second 
lieutenant  other  than  adjutants  general 
or  assistant  adjutants  general  may  not 
be  considered  by  a  selection  board  for 
promotion  until  they  have  completed  the 
following  minimum  years  of  prwnotion 
service  in  grade: 

Mtnimutn 
number  of 

years  of 
promotion 
service  in 
Grade  tf^^  grade 

Plrst  Ueutenant 3 

Captain * 

liajor — — ~ * 

Lieutenant  colonel. ■-.—.-~ —  * 

Colonel — — — • —  \ 

Brigadier  general * 

Second  lieutenants  will  be  promoted  to 
first  lieutenants  on  the  date  on  which 
they  complete  3  years  of  promotion  serv- 
ice in  grade  and  those  found  not  quali- 
fied for  promotion  shall  be  discharged. 
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Irrespective  of  the  existence  of  a  va- 
cancy  In  the  next  higher  grade,  each 
Air  Force  Reserve  officer  In  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant,  captain,  or  major  shall 
be  considered  for  promotion  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  of  the  date  on 
which  he  compietes  4.  7.  or  7  years 
of  promotion  service  In  grade,  respec- 
tively, and  7,  14.  or  21  total  years  of 
service,  respectively,  so  that  if  he  is  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  by  the  selec- 
tion board  he  will  be  promoted  effective 
on  the  date  on  which  he  completes  that 
service. 

Based  upon  the  number  of  existing 
and  anticipated  vacancies  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  in  the  grades  of  captain, 
major,  or  lieutenant  colonel,  the  Sec- 
retary may  direct  a  selection  board  to 
consider  and  recommend  Reserve  officers 
for  promotion  to  those  grades.  The 
names  of  the  officers  to  be  considered 
shall  include  the  name  of  the  senior 
officer  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant, 
captain,  or  major  as  the  case  may  be 
and  whose  name  is  not  on  a  recom- 
mended list;  and  the  name  of  such 
additional  officers  in  those  grades  in 
order  of  seniority  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

A  Reserve  officer  whose  name  Is  on  a 
recommended  list  may  be  promoted  to 
fill  a  vacancy  at  any  time  but  shall  be' 
promoted  irrespective  of  the  existence  of 
a  vacancy  on  the  date  upon  which  he 
completes  4  years  of  promotion  service 
in  grade  and  7  total  years  of  service  if 
he  is  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant.  7 
years  of  promotion  service  in  grade  and 
14  total  years  of  service  if  he  is  in  the 
grade  of  captain  or  7  years  of  promo- 
tion service  in  grade  and  21  total  years 
If  he  is  in  the  grade  of  major. 

The  Secretary  may  direct  selection 
boards  to  consider  Air  Force  Reserve 
officers  as  follows:  First,  consider  the 
officers  whose  names  are  referred  to  it 
in  the  order  of  their  seniority;  second, 
recommend  those  considered  who  are 
fully  qtialifled  for  promotion;  third,  pass 
over  those  who  are  not  fully  qualified 
for  promotion;  and.  fourth,  continue 
such  procedure  until  the  number  of  offi- 
cers specified  by  him  to  be  recommended 
is  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Secretary  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
cedure may  furnish  to  a  selection  board 
the  names  of  Reserve  (^cers  to  be  con- 
sidered by  it  and  direct  the  board  to 
recommend  for  promotion  a  specific 
number  of  officers  whom  the  board  con- 
siders to  be  best  qiialified  of  those 
named  for  consideration.  When  officers 
are  considered  for  promotion  under  this 
system  in  the  grades  of  captain,  major, 
or  lieutenant  colonel,  the  selection  board 
shall  recommend  for  promotion  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  ofllcers  named  for  con- 
sideration. 

Whenever  there  are  vacancies  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  in  the  grades  of  cap- 
tain, major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  col- 
onel and  the  Secretary  considers  that 
there  are  or  will  be  an  inadequate  num- 
ber of  officers  in  any  of  those  grades 
with  special  qualifications,  he  may  di- 
rect a  selection  board  to  recommend  for 
promotion  to  that  grade  a  prescribed 
niunber  of  officers  of  the  Air  Force  Re* 
serve  with  those  qualiilcationa.  -^ 


A  Reserve  ofBcer  serving  on  active  duty 
In  I  temporary  grade  higher  than  his 
per  nanent  grade  and  who  was  promoted 
to  1  lat  temporary  grade  under  a  general 
seUction  board  procedure  shall,  upon 
apilication.  be  promoted  to  the  next 
hig  ler  permanent  grade  upon  complet- 
ing the  requisite  amount  of  promotion 
serlce  without  further  selection  board 
act  on.  If  such  a  Reserve  oCDcer  is  a 
me  nber  of  the  National  Guard  and  is 
so  promoted,  he  shall  be  extended  Fed- 
era  recognition  in  the  next  higher  grade 
effective  on  the  date  of  his  promotion, 
lemale  Reserve  officers  appointed 
un<  er  the  Women's  Armed  Service  Inte- 
gra Aon  Act  of  1948  may  not  be  promoted 
to  i  grade  above  lieutenant  colonel.  Fe- 
ma  e  Reserve  officers  designated  as 
nuBses  or  women  medical  specialists  in 
the  grade  of  captain  or  higher  may  be 
promoted  only  to  fill  an  authorized  va- 
caqcy  in  their  category. 

upon  the  number  of  actual  and 
anflcipated  vacancies  in  the  Air  Force 
R«  erve  in  the  grade  of  colonel,  the  Sec- 
ret iry  shall  f timish  to  a  selection  board 
the  names  of  ofllcers  of  the  Air  Force 
Ret  erve  to  be  considered  for  promotion 
ana  shall  direct  the  board  to  recommend 
a  iiimiber  prescribed  by  him  for  pro- 
mo ion  to  that  grade.  The  board  shall 
sehct  the  prescribed  number  of  officers 
wh  ch  it  considers  to  be  the  best  quali- 
fie<  of  those  named  for  consideration. 
Off  cers  recommended  for  promotion  may 
be  >romoted  only  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

I  romotions  may  be  made  to  brigadier 
gereral  and  major  general  based  upon 
the  number  of  actual  and  anticipated 
vac&ncies  in  those  grades.    The  Secre- 
tary may  direct  that  a  specified  num- 
ber of  the  officers  to  be  recommended 
for  promotion  to  these  grades  have  ex- 
per  ence  qualif jring  them  for  active  serv- 
ice in  specified  positions,  specialties,  or 
cat«ories.     The  selection  boards  shall 
reotmmend    for    promotion    to    these 
gra  les  the  prescribed  number  including 
anj  prescribed  niunber  with  special  qual. 
ifyiig   experience.      Such   officers   may 
onl)r  be  promoted  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the!  next  higher  grade.    When  general 
officers  cease  to  occupy  that  position, 
the^  may  be  transferred  in  grade  to  the 
inactive  status   list  or.   if   they   apply 
theiefor,  to  the  Retired  Reserve.    If  the 
general  officer  is  not  so  transferred  he 
ma; '  be  discharged  or,  upon  his  applica- 
tior .  may  be  appointed  a  Reserve  officer 
in  t  le  grade  held  by  him  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  general  officer  grade. 
Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  who 
are  rectmmiended  for  promotion  but  are 
not  promoted  because  the  President  de- 
clin  « to  appoint  them  in  the  next  higher 
gra<  e  or  because  the  Senate  refuses  to 
con  lent  to  their  appointment  after  hav- 
ing been  nominated  by  the  President 
for   appointment   in   a   general   officer 
grat  e  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
coni  ideration  for  promotion  and  shall 
agai  a.  be  considered  by  the  next  appro- 
pria  «  selection  board.    If  recommended 
by  t  tie  second  selection  board,  such  an 
offlc  ;r  shall  have  his  name  placed  on  the 
appropriate  recommended   list   and   if 
proi  loted,  will  be  credited  with  the  same 
amo  [mt  of  prmnotlon  service  in  the  next 
higher  grade  as  he  would  have  had  if 


promoted  as  a  result  of  the  earlier  selec- 
tion. 

Reserve  ofllcers  In  the  grades  of  first 
Ueutenant.  captain,  or  major  who  are 
aot  promoted  because  the  President  de- 
clines to  appoint  them  in  the  next  higher 
grade  and  who  are  not  thereafter  pro- 
moted because  a  selection  board  fails  to 
so  recommend  them  or  the  President 
again  declines  to  appoint  them  in  the 
next  higher  grade  shall  be  discharged  or. 
if  they  make  application  therefor,  be 
transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve. 

Provisions  are  made  in  the  bill  for  the 
promotion  of  cSQcers  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  for  Federal  examination  of 
ofiBcers  promoted.  The  effective  date  of 
promotion  of  such  officers  is  the  date 
Federal  recognition  is  extended  in  the 
Air  National  Guard. 

Officers  of  the  Air  National  Guard  In 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  and  who 
are  appointed  or  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant  shall  have  automatic 
Federal  recognition  extended  to  them 
effective  upon  completion  of  3  years  of 
promotion  service  in  grade.  Those  offi- 
cers who  are  not  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant after  completion  of  3  years  of 
promotion  service  in  grade  shall  be  dis- 
charged within  30  days,  subject  to  any 
outstanding  selective  service  obligation. 

The  act  provides  for  loss  of  precedence 
for  promotion  purposes  and  promotion 
service  in  grade  for  a  deferred  officer  and 
establishes  the  date  when  a  deferred 
officer  would  have  been  promoted,  had 
he  not  been  deferred.  If  an  officer  is  de- 
ferred for  failure  of  selection,  he  will 
again  be  considered  by  the  next  appro- 
priate selection  board  and  an  officer  de- 
ferred for  failure  of  Federal  recognition 
shall  be  considered  by  the  selection  board 
which  considers  his  junior.  When  a  de- 
ferred officer  fails  of  selection  the  sec- 
ond time,  he  will  be  eliminated. 

Each  Reserve  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
in  a  grade  below  major  general  shall, 
upon  his  application,  be  transferred  to 
the  Retired  Reserve  or  be  discharged  on 
the  date  upon  which  he  becomes  60  yean 
of  age.  Officers  of  the  Retired  Reserve 
in  the  grade  of  major  general  will  be  re- 
tired or  discharged  at  age  62.  The  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  while 
holding  such  appointment  may  not, 
without  his  consent,  be  retired  or  dis- 
charged before  reaching  age  64. 

Female  Reserve  officers  designated  as 
nurses  or  women  medical  specialists  shall 
be  retired  or  discharged  if  in  a  grade  of 
above  captain  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
55  and  if  in  a  grade  below  major,  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  50. 

Effective  2  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  officers  in  an  active  status 
in  the  grade  of  major  general,  brigadier 
general,  or  colonel  shall  be  retired  or  dis- 
charged when  they  have  completed  S5, 
30,  or  30  total  years  of  service,  respec- 
tively, or  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their 
date  of  appointment  in  the  grade  in 
which  serving,  whichever  is  later.  How- 
ever, a  Reserve  officer  in  the  grade  of 
major  general  or  brigadier  general  who 
otherwise  would  be  removed  from  an  ac- 
tive status  because  of  the  completion  of 
the  requisite  number  of  total  years'  com- 
missioned service  or  5  years  in  grade  may 
be  retained  on  active  duty  until  he  be- 
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comes  62  years  of  age,  in  the  case  of  a 
major  general  or  60  years  of  age,  in  the 
case  of  a  brigadier  general.  Only  10 
such  officers  in  each  grade  may  be  so  re- 
tained. 

Reserve  officers  In  the  grades  of  first 
lieutenant,  captain,  major,  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Retired  Reserve  or  discharged  when 
they  have  completed  28  total  years  of 
service. 

Female  Reserve  officers  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  shall  be  retired  or 
discharged  when  they  have  completed  28 
years  of  service.  However,  such  an  of- 
ficer may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, be  retained  in  an  active  status  but 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
upon  which  she  completes  30  total  years 
of  service. 

Female  officers  below  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  will  be  retired  or  dis- 
charged when  they  complete  25  years  of 
service. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  considers  that 
there  is  an  excessive  number  of  Reserve 
officers  in  an  active  status  in  any  grade 
who  have  30  total  years  of  service  or  at 
least  20  years  of  satisfactory  Federal 
service  for  retirement  purposes,  he  may 
convene  a  board  which  shall  consider  all 
Reserve  officers  of  that  grade  and  who 
have  that  service.  The  Secretary  will 
direct  the  board  to  select  and  recommend 
by  name  a  specified  number  of  such  offi- 
cers for  removal  from  an  active  status. 
Such  (rfBcers,  if  so  selected  by  the  board 
for  removal,  will  be  retired,  transferred 
to  the  inactive-status  list,  or  discharged. 

MIBCEXXAltaOOS    PBOVISXOMS 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  act 
shall  becwne  effective  on  the  1st  day  ot 
January  or  the  1st  day  of  July  next  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  act,  which- 
ever is  later. 

The  National  Defense  Act  Is  amended 
so  as  to  Increase  the  types  of  service 
which  a  Reserve  officer  of  the  Army  or 
Air  Force  may  credit  for  the  purpose  of 
precedence  while  serving  on  active  duty. 
Under  existing  law,  such  officer  may  only 
credit  active  duty  time.  Under  the 
amendment  he  may  also  credit  future 
completed  Reserve  retirement  years  im- 
der  title  m.  Public  Law  810,  80th  Con- 
gress, and  for  periods  not  included  in 
such  a  retirement  year.  1  day  for  each 
retirement  point  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  affect 
every  commissioned  officer  in  the  Re- 
serve components.  It  is  a  guaranty  to 
those  young  men  who  will  be  commis- 
sioned In  the  Reserve  In  the  future  that 
at  periodic  stages  In  their  career  they 
will  be  considered  for  promotion  to 
higher  rank.  Undoubtedly,  the  Reserve 
Officer  Corps  of  each  of  the  military 
services  will  be  vittaly  influenced  by  this 
legislation  for  years  to  come.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Reserve  officers 
must  be  given  some  assurance,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  as  to  what  the  future 
holds  In  store  for  them  Insofar  as  pro- 
motions are  concerned. 

Unfortunately,  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  followhig  the  passage  of  this 
legislaUon  by  the  House  left  insufficient 
time  for  its  consideration  by  the  Senate 
before  the  next  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  its  consideration 


at  that  time  will  be  expedited  so  that 
this  bill  can  be  passed  and  an  adeqviate 
and  equitable  statutory  system  of  promo- 
tions for  Reserve  officers  be  enacted  into 
law. 


Joka  T.  Feii^aa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PEHNSTXTAirXA 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSERTATIVXS 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  heretofore  granted,  I 
desil'e  to  express  my  personal  grief  at 
the  passing  of  a  great  and  distinguished 
citizen,  Mr.  John  T.  Felghan.  I  was  for- 
timate  to  have  the  personal  advice  and 
benefit  of  the  wisdom  which  he  dis- 
played so  many  times  to  his  many  thou- 
sands of  personal  friends  and  business 
acquaintances  who  daily  sought  his 
counsel. 

I  refer  to  the  father  of  our  colleague, 
Michael  A.  Feighan,  of  Ohio,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  the  universal  approbation  of 
his  way  of  life,  I  insert  the  following  edi- 
torials from  the  Cleveland  newspapers 
on  the  occasion  of  his  passing: 

(From  the  Cleveland  Frees] 

John  T.  PncaAir  Wnx  Bx  ICosed,  Mouenxd 
nr  Ho>u  CoMinnnTT 

More  friends  than  be  could  ever  count 
eaUed  John  T.  Felghan  by  name.  It  seemed 
that  nearly  everyone  knew  him.  The  friend- 
ly banker,  with  hearty  gesture,  would  then 
Inquire  about  the  greeter's  family. 

Mr.  Felghan  was  one  whose  working  day 
was  never  limited  by  fixed  ho\irs.  He  did 
like,  though,  to  be  with  his  family.  He  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  7  children.  2 
daughters  and  5  sons.  All  the  boys  were 
lawyers  and  one  a  Congressman  and  another 
a  Judge,  besides.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight 
to  see  the  stalwart  Mr.  Felghan  and  the  five 
younger  Felghans  in  a  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade. 

The  West  Side  patriarch^  career  in  bank- 
ing followed  a  familiar  pattern.  He  was  a 
messenger  who  went  right  up  the  ladder. 
Finally,  he  was  a  Cleveland  Trtist  Co.  vice 
president  in  charge  of  one  of  the  big 
branches. 

HappUy,  be  lived  to  celebrate  his  golden 
wedding  and  his  golden  anniversary  in  bank- 
ing and  to  receive  deserved  tributes.  Pope 
Pius  XII  made  him  a  Knight  <tf  St.  Gregory. 
Tliat  honor  was  in  recognition  of  his  w<n:k  for 
charities. 

The  community  will  not  soon  see  his  like 
again. 

(Rom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer]        ! 
FATHxa  AiTD  CmzKir 

Bad  J<An  T.  Felghan  accomplished  little 
In  his  own  right,  the  f  amUy  he  reared  so  suc- 
cessfully would  have  entitled  him  to  the  re- 
spect of  the  commimity.  But  Mr.  Feighan 
achieved  much  in  the  banking  business  and 
in  civic  and  charitable  enterprises  in  which 
he  was  for  years  a  leader.  His  death  at  77 
-wUl  be  mourned  not  only  by  the  "10,000  peo- 
ple he  knew  by  their  first  names."  but  by  all 
of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Felghan'B  life  was  exemplary  In  many 
ways.  It  was  natural  that  his  chief  pride 
should  be  In  his  6  attorney  sons.  1  of  them. 
Michael  A.,  a  Congressman,  and  another,  Bd- 
ward  A.,  a  municipal  Judge,  and  his  2  daugh- 


ters. This  in  Itself  would  have  been  a  suffl- 
cent  claim  to  fame. 

From  humble  beginnings  as  a  bank  mes- 
sengor,  Mr.  Feighan  roee  in  the  typical  Amer- 
ican way  to  become  a  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.  His  success  in  bxisiness 
can  be  attributed  not  only  to  his  acumen, 
but  to  his  gieat  flair  for  making  friends  and 
understanding  people.  He  also  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Brewing  Co..  which 
he  helped  foiud,  and  a  trustee  and  directcv 
of  other  businesses. 

As  one  of  the  city's  outstanding  Catholic 
laymen,  Mr.  Feighan  worked  unselfishly  in 
various  charities  and  was  made  an  hcxior- 
ary  trustee  of  the  Catholic  Charities  Corp. 
While  he  engaged  in  the  heli^ng  of  his  fellow 
man  without  thought  of  reward,  honors 
came  his  way.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  In  1949  by  Pope  Plus 
Xn,  and  he  was  granted  an  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  John  Carroll  Uni- 
versity from  which  he  was  graduated  when  It 
was  known  as  St.  IgnaUxis'  College. 

(Rrom  the  CIcvelaiHl  News] 

BaMKBI  FklGBAM  HXIJ>  A  HOflTT  OT  nDSMBil 

Cleveland  and  especially  its  West  Side  has 
lost  a  confidant  and  a  counselor  in  the  death 
of  John  T.  Felghan,  8e^  vice  {Hresident  of  tb« 
Cleveland  Trust  oo. 

Mr.  Felghan  possibly  contributed  more  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  West  Side's  banlcing 
business  than  any  other  individual  because 
of  his  intimate  acquaintanceship  witb.  com- 
mercial leadership  there  and  his  strong 
friendsh4>s. 

As  a  father,  he  reared  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily of  6  lawyer  sons,  including  Congress- 
man MicHAXi.  A.  FDCHAir,  Francis  X.  Felghan* 
former  assistant  United  States  district  at- 
torney, and  Municipal  Judge  Edward  F. 
Feighan,  and  2  daughters.  His  church  ac- 
tivities won  him  prominence  as  a  stanch 
believer  in  charities  and  he  willingly  an- 
swered any  call  to  senv  in  civic  betterment 
causes.     Tliousands  win  mourn  his  passing. 


Chance  for  Usde  Sam  To  Show  Eastera 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Mondav,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
else  history  may  have  to  say  about  the 
Korean  war.  It  will  certainly  list  it  as 
more  than  a  police  action.  And  the  Job 
of  rebuilding  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
equally  certain  to  be  described  as  far 
more  than  a  cleanup  Job.  It  is.  In  fact, 
going  to  be  a  major  undertaking  of  the 
most  far-reaching  kind. 

Water  and  communication  systems 
have  been  destroyed,  harbors,  bridges, 
ralli-oad  lines  have  been  blown  apart, 
electric  power  lines  have  been  rendered 
ccMnpletely  useless,  and  the  devastation 
of  major  cities  and  towns  has  been  ap- 
palling. To  rebuild  Korea  will  require 
the  joint  effort  of  the  Korean  people  and 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  to  a 
huge  extent.  This  is  one  of  the  conse-* 
quences  of  war  today.  To  the  victors 
belong  the  tasks  of  rehabilitating  the 
losers  and  the  victors'  allies  as  well.  Ulti- 
mately, the  question  of  determining  who 
won  and  who  lost  becomes  academic 
Everyone  loses. 
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If  we  are  to  achieve  any  tangible  re- 
sults from  this  war,  we  shall  achieve 
them  in  an  area  not  dreamed  of  by  for- 
mer President  Tnmian  when  he  sent  oiur 
forces  into  action.  We  may  achieve 
them  by  demonstrating  to  the  people  of 
the  par  East  that  we  can  help  Korea  to 
rebuild  its  devastated  land  into  a  mod- 
em national  state.  The  Korean  people 
have  shown  their  courage  and  capacity. 
They  can  use  the  heavy  machinery  and 
the  technical  know-how  of  America  to 
good  advantage. 


Hob.  Lcourd  W.  HaU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 


eVMBW  TC 

nV  THB  BODSS  OP  RXPEtSSENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  I  present  for  insertion  in 
the  CoMcussiONAL  Rscoso.  remaiks  con- 
cerning the  Honorable  Leonard  W.  Hall, 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, now  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

On  Wednesday.  Jiine  3,  at  a  dinner  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  the  Republican  dele- 
gation in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  paused  to  pay  honor  and  re- 
spect long  overdue  to  Leonard  W.  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  Although  many  words  of 
praise  were  spoken  then,  limitations  of 
time  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  this  great  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  review, 
ever  so  quickly,  some  of  the  paths  that 
we  have  trod  together. 

The  election  of  Len  Hall  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
brought  back  to  Washington  an  old 
friend  whose  path  had  crossed  mine 
many  times  before.  Len  Hall  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  first  time  in  1927. 
When  he  came  back  for  the  second  time 
in  1934. 1  was  then  serving  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  working  together  on  matters 
affecting  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  we  became  fast  friends.  Len 
Hall  represented  the  coimty  of  Nassau, 
and  I  the  county  of  Westchester.  Many 
of  our  problems  were  similar  in  nature, 
and  I  found  that  I  could  always  count 
on  the  able  and  informed  aid  and  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Nassau. 

In  1937.  when  I  first  went  to  Congress. 
I  had  hardly  settled  down  to  learning 
the  ins  and  outs  of  that  complex  organi- 
zation, when  once  again  the  familiar 
and  welcome  face  of  Len  Hall  appeared. 
In  1938.  Len  was  elected  to  Congress, 
once  again  representing  Nassau,  and  we 
picked  up  our  friendship  where  we  had 
left  off  in  the  State  legislatiure.  For  a 
time  we  both  lived  in  the  same  hotel  in 
Washington  during  our  early  days  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  on  those  quiet 
evenings  that  are  not  so  common  in  a 


Congressman's  life,  we  consulted  each 
oti  ler  often  on  pending  items  of  legisla- 
tu:  e.  Not  only  did  we  have  many  com- 
m(  n  Interests,  but  our  similarity  in  out- 
loc  k  was  such  that  our  voting  records  are 
pn  ctically  interchangeable. 

'  nien.  In  the  early  part  of  1953.  Len 
Hsll  determined  that  he  was  going  to 
lesve  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  become 
suiTOgate  of  Nassau  County.  I  experi- 
en  ied  feelings  of  great  personal  loss  that 
I  1  rould  not  have  him  beside  me  in  the 
834  i  Congress.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  k  new  he  would  become  one  of  the  great 
sui  rogates  of  New  York  State.  I  would 
sti  1  rather  have  had  him  near  me  in 
Washington. 

It  appears  that  I  did  not  have  long  to 
wait.  When,  shortly  after  the  election 
of  the  President,  it  became  necessary  to 
chxtse  a  new  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  mantle  fell  naturally 
up  )n  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  gentle- 
mi  n  from  Nassau.  Once  again  we  have 
ca  led  upon  his  great  talents  to  lead  the 
Re  sublican  Party. 

'  ^Hiat  then  have  wc  to  look  forward  to 
unler  his  leadership  and  what  kind  of 
ch  lirman  can  we  expect  him  to  be?  For 
thi !  first  time  in  20  years  a  great  Repub- 
lic m  President  sits  in  the  White  House. 
In  the  moulding  of  our  national  life  and 
ou  ■  foreign  and  domestic  policies  he  will 
gi^e  the  powerful  executive  leadership 
wl^ich  we  have  so  sorely  needed.  Al- 
ready, the  President  has  indicated  the 
brt  lad  outlines  of  the  domestic  and  f  or- 
eig  D  policies  which  he  intends  to  follow. 
Sliwly.  but  surely,  the  President  has 
mi  de  known  the  kind  of  America  which 
he  intends  leading.  But  there  is  more 
to  leading  a  nation  than  merely  stating 
thii  outlines  of  a  program.  That  pro- 
gn  jn  must  be  converted  into  legislative 
po  ley  and  legislative  action,  into  laws 
proposed  and  laws  passed.  If  the  Re- 
pu  >lican  Party  had  rlear-cut  majorities 
in  x)th  houses  this  would  be  no  problem. 
Bu ;  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Republi- 
cai  I  majorities  in  the  House  and  Senate 
ar^  both  slim,  and  can  hardly  be  consid- 
erad  working  majorities. 

to  order  to  complete  the  plans  set 
forth  by  the  President,  the  slender  ma- 
jor ities  in  Congress  must  be  made  to 
wo'k.  Differences  must  be  healed. 
Coi  npromises  must  be  made,  and  out  of 
it  s  11  must  c<»ne  a  Republican  Party  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  will  of  the  President  and 
the  people.  No  one  person  could  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  take  on  the  Job  of  keeping 
the  Republican  Party  organized  and 
working  together  than  Leonard  Hall. 
His  past  experience  in  Congress  has 
giv  >n  him  the  experience  and  outlook, 
so  1  hat  he  is  able  to  understand  the  dllB- 
cul  ies  that  face  any  Member  in  Con- 
grtts.  and  also  the  problems  facing  any 
leaiership  which  is  attempting  to  ac- 
complish a  program.  His  popularity 
am^ng  the  Members  in  Congress  makes 
him  able  to  approach  any  Member  freely, 
secare  in  the  knowledge  that  he  will  be 
listened  to  and  his  point  of  view  care- 
f  ullkr  considered.  The  program  on  which 
the[President  has  embarked  will  find  a 
ing  and  able  supporter  in  the  Chair- 
ma^  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mit «e: 


Len  Hall's  administrative  abilities 
have  been  tested  many  times  and  not 
found  wanting.  One  of  his  first  acts 
upon  becoming  national  chairman  was 
to  reorganize  the  entire  Republican  na- 
tional headquarters  here  in  Washington. 
He  is  well  aware  ttiat  where  there  Is 
work  to  be  done,  one  must  organize  the 
team  from  the  very  ground  up.  He  has 
begun  at  the  national  level,  and  that 
same  action  must  be  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple to  be  followed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  the  party. 

I  have  left  for  the  last  the  most  im- 
portant Job  which  faces  our  national 
chairman,  and  the  major  goal  now  fac- 
ing the  party  organization.  The  Repub- 
lican majorities  in  Congress  are  too  slim 
for  safety,  too  narrow  to  give  effect  to 
the  entire  program  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Every  policy  must  be  considered 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  our  domestic  or 
foreign  policy,  but  Just  what  kind  of  sup- 
port  can  we  rally  around  out  of  discord- 
ant elements  to  accomplish  it.  We  must 
secure  majorities  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate so  that  we  can  give  effect  to  the 
mandate  of  the  people  in  electing  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  The  Republican  Party 
must  be  able  to  go  into  the  congressional 
elections  in  1954  strong  and  unified,  and 
emerge  from  the  battle  with  unques- 
tioned majorities  in  both  Houses.  To  ac- 
complish this  requires  political  talent, 
ingenuity,  and  experience  of  the  high- 
est order.  In  the  last  century,  the  Re- 
publican Party  had  its  Mark  Hanna  to 
organize  the  party  into  the  great  instru- 
ment it  is  today.  In  Len  HaU.  the  Re- 
publican  Party  has  found  the  Mark 
Hanna  of  the  20th  century,  who  will 
unite  the  many  elements  of  the  party 
into  an  instnunent  to  give  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  p^ple  and  the  will  of  the 
President. 

He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
importance  which  must  be  given  to  the 
organization  of  each  district,  ward, 
county,  and  State  organization.  He 
knows  that  it  is  the  party  worker  who 
makes  the  party,  and  the  party  organ- 
ization which  can  carry  out  great  pro- 
grams. These  things  he  knows  and  these 
things  he  can  do. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  indeed  be  happy  to  have  as  his 
strong  right  arm,  the  genUeman  from 
Nassau.  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  be 
able  to  express  my  great  regard  for  his 
talents,  and  my  imbounded  confidence 
in  him.  the  party  he  leads,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  shall  be  ours. 


Qnettioa  of  tke  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARim 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  BOX7SK  OP  RSPRSSENTATTVSS  ■ 
Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Russia 
has  the  hydrogen  bomb,  why  cannot  thej 
feed  East  Germany? 
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Retolatioi  Urginff  Freedom  for  Slovak 
NatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  mnfaTLVAMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lUD'RSSENTA'ITVES 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  Slovak  League  of  America  and 
a  memorandiun  dated  April  28: 

Slovak  Lbaous  or  Ambuca, 

Bkahcr  438. 
Lumeme,  Pa^  July  27,  1953. 
Hon.  Edwaio  J.  Bomir. 

Hou$*  of  Repreaentativet, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C: 
We  officers  and  members  of  Branch  438. 
Slovak  League  of  Luzerne,  Pa.,  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  the  enclosed  memorandum  of 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  and  urge  you 
to  act  accordingly.  The  blood  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  was  not  spiUed  for  the  pro- 
Soviet  and  pro-Communist  agitators  In  the 
Council  of  Free  Csechoslovakla  who  were 
members  of  the  Communist  dominated  na- 
tional front  government  of  Caechoslovakia. 
We  urge  you  to  use  the  power  of  your 
office  to  stop  aU  material  and  moral  aid  to 
the  fronters  .who  are  In  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  terrible  plight  of 
the  Slovaks,  the  people  we  descended  from, 
and  even  the  CBechs.  Not  a  cent  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  for  the  followers  and 
promoters  of  Dr.  Edward  Benes'  ruinous 
pro-Soviet  poUcy. 

Tours  for  America. 

UJCtUML     KAIXO, 

PreaUient. 

JOBW  HiBMAW, 

Financial  Secretary. 
MXCHAXL     Zlukt, 

Jtecortfin^  Secretary. 
Ocna  ZruB. 

Treasurer. 

IfBaCOBAMVUlf  TO  TBI  PEMBBfT  AMD  TRS  OOIT- 
0BXS8  or  THK  UmTKO  STATES  Or  AM DUCA  IS- 
817ID   BT  THK   33d   CONOBBSS   Or  THK  SLOVAK 

Lkaox;x  or  Ambuca.  Apul  28,  1963.  Mn.- 
WAVKKS,  Wis. 

ler.  President  and  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Slovak  League  of  America,  a  civic  and 
cultural  organization  truly  representative  of 
Americans  of  Slovak  descent,  has  always  been 
dedicated  to  the  American  way  of  life.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  America  has  al- 
ways been  a  real  friend  of  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted.  The  Slovak  Leagxie  of  America, 
representing  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
organized  Americans  of  Slovak  descent,  most 
heartily  endorses  the  policy  of  offering  asy- 
lum and  material  and  moral  aid  to  the  peo- 
ples of  all  nations  persecuted  for  their  politi- 
cal or  rellgiouB  convictions.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Slovak  League  Insists  that 
this  policy  m\ut  apply  equally  and  without 
exception  to  all  nations  and,  therefore,  even 
to  the  Slovak  nation  from  which  we  are  de- 
scended. 

As  Americans,  we  sincerely  believe  that 
every  nation,  large  or  small,  has  the  Inherent. 
Ood-given  right  to  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, the  right  to  Its  own  nationhood  and 
statehood.  We  beUeve,  too,  that  liberty  can- 
not be  excercised  by  proxy"  and  that  all  na- 
tions are  entitled  to  a  voice  In  the  deter- 
mination of  their  own  destinies. 

The  Slovak  nation,  one  of  the  oldest  na- 
tions of  Central  Europe.  Is  a  Christian  na- 
tion. Its  history  Is  <me  of  thraldom  and  ex- 
ploitation by  foreigners    For  over  10  cen- 


turies the  homeland  of  the  Slovaks — Slo- 
vakia— ^has  been  a  pawn  In  the  hands  of 
greater  and  lesser  powers,  and  Its  freedom, 
territorial  Integrity,  and  security,  and,  hence. 
Its  very  destiny,  have  always  been  determined 
by  foreigners. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Americans  of  Slovak 
descent  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  question 
of  the  national  existence  of  the  nation  they 
are  descended  from.  And  since  the  Slovak 
nation  cannot  speak  freely  for  itself,  Impris- 
oned as  it  is  behind  a  forced  Iron  Curtain, 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  obligation  of  pleading  for  the  rec- 
ognition and  respect  for  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  Slovak  Nation.  Those  rights  are 
predicated  In  the  elementary  democratic 
jNTlnclple  that  all  peoples,  wherever  they  may 
be  found  and  however  few  their  niunbers. 
are  morally  obligated  and  entitled  to  sp>eak 
In  the  Council  of  Nations,  there  to  defend 
rights  to  survival  and  self-fulfillment. 

The  members  of  the  Slovak  League  of 
America.  Including  the  membership  of  the 
organizations  actively  affiliated  with  It,  are 
loyal  to  America  because  to  them  America  is 
the  ideal — the  living  symbol  of  freedom, 
tolerance,  and  Justice.  They  seek  no  special 
favors  for  the  people  from  which  they  are 
descended  but  only  the  recognition  of  and 
respect  for  the  inherent  and  fundamental 
rights  of  the  Slovak  nation.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  highest  Interests  of 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  that 
the  Slovaks  be  free  and  have  their  own  Inde- 
pendent state. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  has  been 
told  repeatedly  by  responsible  people  In  past 
administrations  of  government  that  the 
United  States  has  never  exposed  the  aspi- 
rations of  any  nation  in  Surope.  or  elsewhere, 
to  determine  by  its  own  free  choice  the  state 
or  form  of  political  organization  under  which 
It  preferred  to  live.  We  have  been  advised 
repeatedly  by  the  same  authorities  that  the 
principle  of  self-determination  had  been  a 
fundamental  principle  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  the  administration  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  that  our  administra- 
tions of  Government  have  not  departed  from 
that  policy  even  In  the  case  of  the  Slovak 
nation. 

Despite  these  repeated  assurances,  how- 
ever, it  remains  Incontrovertlbly  true  that 
the  principle  of  self-determination  never  did 
apply  In  practice  to  the  Slovak  nation.  Thf 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  not 
guided  by  it  In  1918  when  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  born,  the  administration 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  completely  Ignored 
It,  and  the  administration  of  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  repudiated  It  In  the  case  of 
Slovakia  after  the  defeat  of  Hitler  In  1945. 

Regrettable  as  it  is,  the  Indisputable  fact 
remains  that  the  administration  of  Harry  S. 
Tnuian  helped  to  destroy  the  Independent 
Republic  of  Slovakia  in  1945.  It  remains  a 
historical  truth  that  duly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  Slovak  nation,  members  of  the 
legal  autonomous  Slovak  Government  of 
Chechoslovakia,  voted  unanimously  for  the 
Independence  of  Slovakia  on  March  14,  1939, 
more  than  6  months  before  the  start  of  World 
War  n.  The  Slovak  Republic  was  recognized 
by  27  governments.  Including  the  Oov«ti- 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  And 
yet,  the  victorious  United  Nations,  without 
ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people  of  Slovakia, 
acquiesced  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  the 
Slovak  Republic  and  to  the  domination  of 
the  Slovaks  by  a  foreigner.  Dr.  Edward  Benes, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  Slovak  freedom  and 
Independence.  We  ^cnew  then.  Just  as  we 
know  now,  that  Dt.  Benes,  who  resigned  from 
the  highest  trust  In  his  country  during  Its 
Worst  crisis  and  fled  to  England,  could  never 
have  returned  to  Czechoslovakia  again  as 
President,  if  he  had  not  betrayed  the  peoples 
^  of  that  hapless  country  to  the  Stallnmen  of 
Moscow. 


We  repeat  now  what  we  had  so  strongly 
emphasized  on  various  occasions  In  the  past 
8  years:  no  matter  what  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Slovak  Republic  came  Into 
being.  It  should  have  never  been  destroyed 
against  the  will  of  the  Slovak  people  who 
created  it. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  and  the  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  It  are  American 
Institutions.  Their  primary  concern  has 
always  been  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  could  never 
sit  idly  by  while  foreign  political  opportun- 
ists, discredited  by  their  own  peoples,  were 
given  American  tax  dollars  to  promote  their 
own  selfish  ends  and  political  phUosophles 
which  led  their  own  countries  to  ruin.  We 
must  never  allow  foreigners  to  compromise 
the  good  name  of  our  America. 

We  particularly  resent  the  fact  that  past 
administrations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment were  Inclined  to  recognize  and  favor 
former  Czechoslovak  politicians  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Prague  Government,  who  had 
always  been  against  the  American  principle 
of  self-determination  and  were  sworn  ene- 
mies of  Slovak  freedom  and  Independence. 
We  were  deeply  hurt  In  1946,  when  the 
administration  of  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man recognized  the  Communist-dominated 
Czechoslovak  regime  of  Dr.  Edward  Benes, 
the  members  of  which  were  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Slovak  Republic.  In 
1948,  after  the  so-called  Communist  putsch 
in  Czechoslovakia,  Ve  strongly  protested  to 
the  administration  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment against  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  former  members  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  National  Front  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  who  had  collaborated  with 
the  Conununists  in  government  and  with  the 
Kremlin  until  February  1948.  We  still  insist 
that  these  so-called  Czechoslovaks  now  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States  of  America  as 
the  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia,  are  In 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  present 
terrible  plight  of  the  Czech  and  the  Slovak 
nations.  They  have,  in  fact,  compromised 
the  good  name  of  America,  as  well  as  the 
prestige  of  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  anti-Communist. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  Immoral  and 
tmjust  to  recognize,  aid  and  comfort  tndl- 
vidiials  and  organizations,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  American  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation and  who  seek  the  destruction  of  th* 
Slovak  Nation.  As  Americans  we  have  pro- 
tested and  we  shall  continue  to  protest 
against  the  employment  of  such  Individuals 
by  the  Voice  of  America  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  We  believe  that  there 
are  many  intelligent  and  capable  Americana 
of  Slovak  and  Czech  descent  who  could  bet- 
ter advise  and  serve  the  administration  of 
our  Government  than  the  former  members 
of  the  Conuniuiist-domlnated  National 
Front  government  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
their  followers.  In  the  Interest  of  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  America,  and  in  the  nam* 
of  the  voiceless  Slovaks  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, we  iirge  the  President  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  oiir  Government  to  withdraw 
any  and  all  recognition  and  material  aid  and 
comfort  from  all  such  individuals  or  organi- 
zations 1  j-borlng  such  individuals  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the-  Slovak 
Nation  has  fought  the  Godless  philosophy  of 
conununism  for  over  a  100  years.  The  peo- 
ple of  Slovakia  have  fought  Communists  and 
communism  in  and  out  of  season,  and  they 
fight  It  today,  becaxise  they  firmly  believe 
that  it  Is  the  most  terrible  scourge  on  hu- 
manity. 

The  Slovak  Nation  is  a  deeply  rellglotia 
one.  It  is  determined  to  fight  the  plague 
of  conununism,  which  threatens  to  destroy 
all  fflovak  national  and  religloiis  traditions, 
to  the  last  man.  "For  God  and  Coimtry" 
Is  the  cry  of  the  Slovaks  at  home,  and  "For 
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Ood  and  OooBtry"  Is  the  motto  of  Amarlf  ni 
of  aiormk  dcsoent.  If  the  8l0T»ks  ev«r  ZMWtod 
encouragement  from  Amertc*  and  tta*  free 
world,  tbey  certainly  need  It  today.  Tlkelr 
eyes  are  turned  to  America,  tlielr  last  hopm 
of  lltieratlon.  America  must  not  disappoint 
the  pe<^le  of  Slovakia.  And  America  will  not 
disappoint  them,  but  give  them  enoourage- 
ment.  If  It  aids  the  Slovaks  In  their  fight 
against  «^»"*"""<""  and  for  a  free  Slova- 
kia. The  Slovaks  were  through  with  the 
CBeehoslovak  poUtlcal  monstrosity  in  1939 
and  want  no  more  of  It;  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  be  subeervient  to  and  exploited  by  the 
Ctechs  and  their  Communist  allies.  Tlxey 
are  most  willing  to  fight  communism,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  commit  national 
suicide.  It  is  Immoral  even  to  suggest  that 
they  do.    And  It  certainly  Is  not  American. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America,  in  true 
Slovak  tradition,  has  been  from  its  very  in- 
ception oppoeed  to  «11  forms  of  tyranny,  to 
every  form  of  totalitarian  system.  The  Slo- 
vaks have  always  recognised  communism  as 
the  system  of  violence  and-  terror  that  it  Is. 
and  hence  have  resolutely  fought  it  in  the 
past.  Today  they  are  more  determined  than 
ever  to  fight  It  with  all  the  means  at  their 
command  till  the  Red  scourge  Is  wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  reafltrm  our  faith  and  loyalty  in  the 
American  way  of  life  and  pledge  our  fullest 
cooperation  to  the  President  and  the  Con. 
gress  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  up- 
hold It  at  all  times  and  liv  all  places. 

We  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  our 
preeent  administration  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  ferreting  out  and  deal- 
ing sternly  with  all  Commimists,  their  col- 
laborators, and  all  other  subversive  elements 
who  threaten  the  welfare  and  security  of 
oar  country,  in  fact,  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  the  whole  world. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  President  and 
the  Oongress  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  facts  given  above  pertaining  to  the 
tragic  plight  of  the  Slovak  nation,  so  that  in 
the  MMl  it  will  be  definitely  determined  that 
(a)  the  C^chs  never  were,  nor  do  they  want 
to  be  Slovaks,  and  the  Slovaks  never  were. 
nor  do  they  want  to  be  Ctechs.  hence,  tech- 
nically and  historically,  there  is  no  Caecho- 
slovak  nation;  (b)  that  the  right  of  self- 
determination  shaU  apply  In  practice  even 
to  the  Slovak  nation. 

We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  President 
and  the  Omgress  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  fully  recognize  and  respect  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Slovak  nation  to 
its  own  natloaial  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
•ult  of  happiness — the  right  of  the  Slovak 
nation  to  freedom  and  full  political  lnd«> 
pendence.  to  Its  own  Independent  state. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  delegates  to 
the  SSd  Oongress  of  the  Slovak  League  of 
America  this  asth  day  of  April  1953.  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


A  SermoB  hj  Dr.  Lawreact  f^Jkhmma, 
Head  of  DtfputmntMii  Rdigioa  •£ 
G«orre  WMkuglM  Umjtnity,  m  Ca^ 
iectkm  With  IHth  Aumnaiy  ol  Ov 
NatioBal  ladep— dtnce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  HSW  JSSSKT 

nV  THE  BOX7SB  OF  RSPBBSEMTATTVKB 
Monday.  July  6.  19S3 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.    MT.  Speaker,  on 
8\mday.  July  5  last.  Dr.  Lawrence  Di 


r.  head  of  the  department  of  re- 
l<»i  at  George  Washington  University, 
priached  a  remaiteble  sermon  at  the 
Ct  urch  of  the  Ref  ormatloD,  Washington, 
D.  a 

'  rhe  aermon  waa  entitled  "A  Can  To  Be 
C9:  rtstian."  It  was  a  summons  to  this,  as 
Christian  Nation,  in  truth  to  be 
Ctristian.  and  to  eramlne  afresh  its 
Ch  ristian  foundations.  The  thoughts  ex- 
PTissed  by  Dr.  Folk^no*  were  partleu- 
laily  imjn^ssiye  as  part  of  a  service 
re  iognlzing  the  177th  anniversary  of 
th  s  birth  of  this  Nation. 

.  Lb  part  of  my  ranarks.  I  include  the 
seimon  delivered  on  the  above  occasion 
fay  Dr.  Lawrence  Follcemer.   It  Is  as  f ol- 


X.  AOOATO: 


T  ooit- 


a\Ta: 


pu  s 

for  n 

mine 

for  n 

taB« 

and 

us 

po^tlve 


has 
ten 
out 


tenal 


A  Call  Tb  Bb  CHBisnAir 


'  ^ezt:  "But  be  doers  of  the  word  and  not 
hei  rers  only,  deceiving  yourselves  he  who 
locks  Into  the  perfect  law.  the'  law  of 
lib  rty.  and  perseveres,  being  no  hearer  that 
for  jets  but  a  doer  that  acts,  he  shaU  be 
bU  Bed  in  his  doing."     (James  1:22.  26.) 

'.  "here  are  roundly  80  million  nominal 
Ch  -IsUans  in  America.  If  religion  were  vital 
in  udf  that  niunber  the  Nation  would  be  far 
bet  ter  politically  and  morally  than  it  is.  A 
mc  dem  poet,  satirising  formal  religion  today 
hail  written  the  following  words: 

*  They  do  it  every  Sunday. 
They'll  be  all  right  on  Monday. 
It's  Just  a  Uttle  habit  they've  acquired." 

It  s  not  that  people  are  pagan  or  hostUe  to 
rel  glon;  they  are  often  quite  respectful.  It 
Is  t  Imply  that  the  religion  of  many  Is  "Chris- 
tiafiity  and  water."  As  Dr.  Stanley  Jones 
it:  **We  are  inoculated  with  a  mild 
of  Christianity  and  have  become  Im- 
to  the  genuine  article."  But  a  mild 
of  Christianity  Is  no  good;  just  a  little 
of  it  to  make  va  hungry  and  miserable, 
not  enough  of  the  real  thing  to  make 
spiritually  effective. 
America  will  never  be  able  to  meet  the 
forces  of  antl-€k>d  communism, 
militant  materialism,  and  subtle  secxilarlsm 
diluted,  ineffective,  formal  religion.  If 
Christianity  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sedative  that  lulls  us  into  religious 
1,  it  may  as  well  be  scrapped, 
corpse  ought  to  be  burled. 
S.  Lewis,  the  Knglish  don.  has  written 
C^llghtful  Uttle  book  called  the  Screwtape 
It  Is  a  curious  bit  of  correspond- 
between  Screwtape  (Devil)  and  his 
Wormwood  (his  agent  on  earth) 
how  to  win  people  to  heU.      Screwtape 
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Talk  to  him  about  "moderation  In  all 
thiigs*.  If  you  can  once  get  him  to  the 
po&it  of  thinking  that  religion  is  all  very 
wel  up  to  a  pi^nt.  you  can  feel  quite  happy 
about  his  souL  A  moderated  religion  la  as 
goo  1  for  us  (1.  e..  the  Devil  and  his  cohorts) 
as  lo  religion  at  an — and  more  amusing." 
Ttte  writer  ot  2  Timothy  3:5  says  sub- 
stajLtially  the  same  thing:  "In  the  last 
day  >— (men)  will  become  lovers  of  pleasure 
ratlier  than  Ck>d.  holding  the  form  of  re- 
llgii  in  but  denying  the  power  of  it."  Or  as 
Janiss  says:  "Hearers  of  the  word  but  not 
doefs-**  TlM  greatest  battles  Christianity 
had  to  fkght  have  always  been  the  in- 
ones,  enemies  from  within,  not  with- 


a  nation  that  thinks  of  Itself  as  a 
Christian  nation,  there  la  no  greater  sum- 
that  can  be  given  to  It  on  the  177th 
anniversary  of  its  birth,  than.  In  truth,  to 
Christian,  and  to  i»««miiT>o  afresh  Its 
Cbxstlaa  Xoiinrtatlnna. 


CBBOTiaSf  AWB  ■ 

mrrcD  to  ooo 

America  must  be  deeply  committed  to 
faith  In  God.  Faith  la  no  perfunctory 
thing.  It  cannot  be  effected  slmpty  by 
speeches  and  declarations  on  religion.  It  U 
no  material  thing.  It  Is  not  like  passing  leg- 
islation to  appropriate  several  mlllloos  of 
dollars  for  a-  project.  Faith  Is  tnuch  more 
personal  and  expensive  than  that  yet  cost- 
ing nothing  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  Is  a 
spiritual  gift  from  Ood.  and  If  America  Is  to 
be  truly  a  Kation  under  Ood  its  people  must 
be  committed  to  His  wiU  and  rule.  They 
must  be  spiritually  receptive. 

When  in  tlie  year  1M>  a  small  band  of 
voyagers  gathered  in  the  cabin  of  their  little 
ship  and  drew  up  an  agreement  that  began 
"In  the  Name  of  Ood — having  undertaken 
for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  advanoement 
of  the  Christian  faith  etc." — they  were  af« 
firming  the  priority  of  Ood  and  were  be- 
ginning a  tradition  that  oommttted  our  his- 
tory to  divine  ruling. 

One  hundred  and  flfty-slz  years  later.  In 
the  third  seeslon  (rf  the  Seoond  Continental 
Congress,  our  statesmen  once  again,  in  a 
mighty  declaration,  yoked  our  national  pol- 
icy to  the  divine  will  of  Ood  (and  the  words 
were  read  from  ■  pxilptts  throughout  the 
land): 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
(L  e.  in  the  very  nature  of  God's  law)  that 
all  men  are  created  eqxial.  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  Ufa, 
Uberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  TTsriplnsss  " 

Our  fathers  chose  that  our  Oovemment 
and  national  life  be  ordered  and  fashlonad 
after  law  of  Ood. 

In  1789  In  Federal  HaU.  Mew  Tork.  oar 
first  President  said  In  his  first  inawural 
address: 

"It  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit, 
in  this  first  official  act.  my  fervent  suppli- 
cations to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  nUes 
over  the  universe — and  whose  providential 
aids  can  supply  every  human  defect.  •  •  • 
No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  conducts 
the  affairs  of  men.  more  than  the  people  of 
the  t7nited  Statea.  Every  step  by  which  they 
have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent nation  seems  to  have  been  dls- 
tlngulshed  by  some  token  of  provldantlal 
agency." 

Tears  later  another  great  and  revered  w^^n 
affirmed  in  similar  words,  in  his  seoond  in- 
augural and  Gettysburg  addresses,  that  prior 
faith  in  God  and  reliance  upon  His  holy 
will. 

Thsae  words  and  first  prtnetples  were  not 
hollow  pretense  suitable  cmly  for  gala  na- 
tional occasions,  to  be  set  aside  untU  the 
next  celebration — or  even  for  this  one.  Tliey 
reflected  the  deep-seated  commitment  of  a 
people  of  God  to  the  majesty  of  divine  ruling. 
The  beginnings  of  our  Nation's  history,  the 
development  of  its  government  and  system 
of  law  and  the  institutions  of  its  n»t-t"T>ft1 
life  have  been  established  on  the  spiritual 
foimdation  of  faith  in  God. 

O  Christians,  there  does  seem  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  providence  at  work  in  our  nation- 
hood that  has  brought  ua  to  this  day.  Not 
that  all  our  actions  could  be  said  to  reflect 
the  will  of  Ood — there  Is  a  great  need  for 
national  repentance  and  amends  (as  our 
President  has  J\ist  recommended) .  but  some- 
how the  Almighty  Ood  has  elected  to  take 
the  human  stuff  which  Is  America  and  ac- 
complish something  of  His  purpose  among 
men. 

Any  nation  upon  which  God  has  providen- 
tially set  His  hand  must  htmibly  listen  and 
earnestly  discharge  its  responsibility.  There 
Is  a  clear  call  from  God  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  U>  rsaOrm.  In  truth.  iU  loyalty 
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to  Him;  to  endeavor  In  all  Its  Uf»— govern- 
ment, business,  school,  and  home— te  be  do- 
ers of  His  word  and  not  hearers  only;  to 
examine  its  practices,  policiee,  and  plans  at 
every  level  in  the  light  of  its  religious  faith 
and  presuppositions;  to  root  out  from  its  life 
all  social  wrongs  and  injustices  that  render 
It  morally  Incompetent  and  ineffective  in 
world  leaderahlp. 

a.  A  CALL  TO  SB  CHBISTIAir  AMD  BX  OKIfUIKXLT 


Independence  Day  strikes  a  responsive 
chord  in  all  of  us  because  freedom  is  one  of 
the  deepest  desires  of  human  nature.  From 
a  little  child  resenting  restraint  to  a  Nation 
struggling  to  be  free,  this  will  for  liberty 
Is  strong. 

It  was  love  of  freedom — political,  economic, 
and  religious — ^that  brotight  people  to  Amer- 
ican shores  in  days  past  and  today.  America 
Is  still  the  haven  of  the  oppressed  and  dis- 
possessed. This  Nation  was  reared  on  the 
watchword  of  freedom.  In  the  hymn  Amer- 
ica, every  stansa  carries  the  message  of 
freedom. 

"Sweet  land  of  liberty— let  freedom  ring." 

"Land  of  the  noble  free." 

"Sweet  freedom's  song." 

"Author  (God)  of  liberty— with  freedom's 
holy  light." 

Freedom  is  the  greatest  single  word  of  the 
20tb  century  and  it  has  yet  to  be  won  in  vast 
sections  of  our  world.  It  Is  every  nation's 
birthright  because  it  Is  every  man's  gift  from 
God.  And  peace  will  always  be  far  away 
as  long  as  men  are  in  bondage. 

Spiritual  twins 

But  Christian  friends,  liberty  Is  a  twin; 
the  other  twin  Is  loyalty.  They  are  insepa- 
rable. They  were  bom  together.  You  can- 
not have  the  one — you  dont  deeerve  It— ■ 
without  the  other.  This  Is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Ood's  universe  and  of  all 
worthy  personal  and  social  living.  Apostle 
Paul  says.  "All  things  are  yours,"  and  then 
he  adds,  "and  ye  are  Christ's."  Jesus  says: 
"Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  (loyalty) 
and  all  these  things  will  be  added  tmto  you" 
(Uberty). 

Today  a  lot  of  personal  and  social  agony 
comes  from  the  disregard  and  neglect  of  this 
principle;  liberty,  to  be  tree;  loyalty,  to  be 
mastered. 

Here  Is  a  young  man  who  rightly  resents 
bondage:  "This  Is  my  life.  fU  do  with  it 
what  I  JoUy  well  please.  Why  should  I  be 
penned  up  and  deprived  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. I  want  liberty."  And  he  takes  his 
liberty  but  without  loyalty.  And  then  his 
liberty  spends  Itself  and  life  comes  tiui- 
bling  in. ,  Hii  conscience  steps  in  and  gives 
him  no  peace,  de  had  his  liberty  and  now 
like  La<^  Macbeth  he  Is  "troubled  with 
thick-coming  fancies  that  keep  her  from  her 
rest."  Besl^les.  by  doing  aa  he  pleases,  he 
hurts  others.    He  hurts  them  terribly. 

To  the  yoxmg  man  who  says,  "I  want  to 
live  my  life  and  do  as  I  please,"  we  say  in  re- 
turn, "of  course  you  do.  And  you  must  have 
your  freedom."  But  remember  the  words  of 
St.  Augustine:  "Love  Ood  first,  and  then  do 
as  you  please."  Give  your  loyalty  to  the 
Highest,  then  being  the  kind  of  person  you 
sre,  you  may  well  do  as  you  please.  For 
what  you  please  will  be  upright  and  honest 
in  God's  sight. 

A  singular  disregard  of  this  basic  principle 
afflicts  democracy  like  a  serious  illness. 
Democracy  has  come  to  mean  for  multitudes 
of  people,  rights  but'  not  duties,  liberty  but 
not  loyalty.  What  they  can  get  out  of  it, 
not  what  they  must  give  to  it.  That  i»  one 
reason  why  dictatorships  arise  and  say  to 
their  eltlaens.  "Tou  belong  to  the  state. 
Tow  highest  goal  is  to  live  and  die  for  the 
state."  Dictatorships  emphasise  loyalty 
(enforced)  but  no  Uberty.    And  in  tbe  dem- 


oeratte  society,  there  are  many  who  selB* 
their  liberty  but  without  loyalty.  Democ- 
racy cannot  flourish  on  a  "right  to  do  as 
you  please"  without  a  deep  loyalty  "to  do 
as  you  ought."  Liberty  by  itself  creates  a 
nation  of  irresponsible  individuals,  each  liv- 
ing for  what  he  pleases,  for  what  he  can 
squeese  out  for  himself;  poUtlcal  leaders 
plotting  only  their  tenure,  jvessure  groupe 
peddling  their  own  causes,  capital  and  labor 
fighting  for  their  own  interests,  Mr.  Private 
Citizen  getting  his  own  Ucks.  All  organised, 
not  for  loyalty,  but  for  liberty  and  greed. 

Liberty  is  only  half  of  democracy — and 
it  was  not  the  first  half.  It  took  loyalty 
to  create  It.  Listen  to  John  Adams,  in  a 
letter  he  wrote: 

"Posterity.  Tou  wlU  never  know  bow 
much  it  cost  the  present  generation  to  pre- 
serve your  freedom  (I  think  we  do  know 
now).  I  hope  you  wiU  make  good  use  of 
it.  •  •  •  If  you  do  not.  I  shall  repent  it  in 
heaven  that  I  ever  took  half  the  pains  to 
preeerve  it." 

Any  freedom  that  is  worth  possessing  has 
its  ccDunltments,  its  loyalties.  It  is  never 
easily  won.  The  free  life  Is  the  surrendered 
life;  committed  to  God  and  to  the  good.  A 
truly  free  nation  is  a  people  resolved  to 
Uve  under  the  holy  law  and  wiU  of  God. 


Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate 
and  Military  G>nMfiictk>B  of' die  Sen- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  FRANCS  CASE 

or  Borrra  Dakota 
IN  TBI  8XNATB  OF  THE  UNTIKD  STATSS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aivendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  interim 
repOTt  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Real  Es- 
tate and  Military  Construction  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

kxfavn  8. 1963. 
Hon.  LxvxxRT  Saltokstall. 

Ctutirman,  Senate  Armed  Services 

Committee.  United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  MS.  Cbaismam:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Real  Bstate  and  MlUtary  Con- 
struction that  you  appointed  on  February  26. 
loss,  to  consider  mlUtary  construction  proj- 
ects overseas  submitted  to  the  committee 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  407. 
Putdlc  Law  634.  SSd  Congress,  and  real  es- 
tate actions  within  the  United  States  pro- 
posed by  the  military  departments  and  sub- 
mitted for  committee  consideration  in  eom- 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  flOl, 
PubUc  Law  165,  BSd  Oongress.  As  you  know, 
the  other  members  of  the  subeonunittee  are 
Senator  Jamxb  H.  Durr  and  Senator  John  C. 

BrKNMIS. 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  sub- 
committee. Air  Force  overseas  construction 
projects  aggregating  •146,118,000  were  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Fy>llowing  the  construction  review  ordered  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  and  further 
screening  by  the  subcommittee,  approvals  in 
the  amoxmt  of  sei^lS.OOO  had  been  granted 
up  to  the  adjournment  date  of  the  let  see- 
slon  of  the  SSd  Oongress.    Zt  will  be  noted 


that  this  aetkm  reflects  the  withholding  of 
iHnvoval  of  projects  totaling  $84,300,000. 
Three  Army  eonstructlon  projects  overseas 
that  totaled  $133,288,000  when  submitted 
were  ^;>proved  In  the  sum  of  $121,942,000,  a 
savings  of  $11,296,000.  The  locations  and 
details  of  these  projects  are  necessarily 
omitted  for  security  reasons. 

A  total  of  104  real-estate  actions  proposed 
to  be  effected  within  the  United  States  by 
the  military  departments  were  considered  by 
the  subcommittee.  The  subcommittee  made 
reductions  of  $1JS00.000  in  these  projects, 
most  of  which  were  approved  as  submitted, 
others  modified,  and  stiU  others  disapproved. 

A  reduction  of  $706,044  was  made  in  an 
Air  Ptooe  request  in  the  amoxuit  of  $2,900,- 
000  for  approval  of  the  use  of  emergency 
construction  funds  to  replace  faciUties  de- 
stroyed by  a  tornado. 

In  discharging  the  responsibUities  assign- 
ed to  it  at  the  time  of  your  i^pointment. 
the  subc(Mnmlttee  held  28  meetings  from 
March  27  through  Augvist  3.  In  those  in- 
stances where  considerations  of  mUltary 
seciirity  allowed  of  such  action,  the  sub- 
committee meetings  were  in  open  session  in 
order  that  those  persons  affected  by  subcom- 
mittee decisions  might  be  kept  fuUy  in- 
formed. 

A  condition  precedent  for  subcommittee 
consideration  of  overseas  construction  proj- 
ects and  propoaed  real  estate  actions  within 
the  United  States  was  that  the  Director  of 
Installations.  Department  of  Defense,  must 
have  reviewed  the  project  and  furnished  bis 
recommendations  to  the  subcommittee.  The 
services  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Creedon,  who  served 
as  Director  of  Installations  prior  to  Reor- 
ganization Act  No.  6  ot  1953.  were  of  Inesti- 
mable value  to  the  subcommittee  in  its  de- 
Uberations. 

The  reductions  made  by  the  subcommittee 
In  projects  as  submitted  were  accomplished 
by  deleting  items  not  deemed  atMOlutely  es- 
sential in  some  instances  and  by  reducing 
unit  costs  of  essential  Items  in  other  cases.  • 
The  subcommittee  is  confident  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  Armed  Forces  has  not  been 
diminished  by  subcommittee  reductions. 

Tou  WiU  recall  that  the  mlUtary  con- 
struction authorization  for  fiscal  year  1954 
proposed  new  authorisation  for  the  three 
mlUtary  departments  in  the  sum  of  $529,- 
386,000  when  introduced,  and  that  the  sub- 
committee eliminated  items  totaling  $40,- 
643,870  during  hearings  on  this  measure. 
In  addition,  a  title  rescinding  existing  con- 
struction authcn-lzation  in  the  amount  of 
$757,148,525  was  added,  so  that  the  net  ef- 
fect of  enactment  of  PubUc  Law  209,  83d 
Congress,  was  to  reduce  outstanding  authori- 
zation by  some  $286  miUlon. 

The  foUowing  a^)ects  of  the  MUltary  Con- 
struction Authcolzation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1964  are  of  unusual  interest: 

1.  While  the  authorization  Is  some  92  per- 
cent of  the  amount  requested  of  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  ot  Defense,  it  is  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  fhltlally  submitted  by 
the  mUltary  departments  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

2.  This  authorization  does  not  require  ad- 
ditional appropriations. 

3.  nils  authorization  act  rescinds  existing 
authorization  in  an  amount  greater  than  the 
new  authorization  granted. 

4.  The  act  impoees  unit-cost  limitations 
on  certain  items  of  construction  which  are 
commonly  xised  among  the  mUltary  services. 

6.  This  act  changes  the  customary  lan- 
guage aUowing  an  increase  of  10  percent  in 
the  cost  at  individual  stations  provided  that 
an  equivalent  reduction  is  made  at  some 
other  station  within  the  title  to  permit  an 
upward  variance  in  cost  of  only  6  percent 
at  stations  within  the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  make  an  on- 
the-site  Inspection  of  several  construction 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARfflALL  BUTLER 

or  MAKTUkMO 

nr  rax  ssnatb  of  tbs  uhttbd  statbs 
Mondaw,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres> 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a 
statement  relative  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  which  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-. 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBD,  as  follows: 
arAxnmcT  bt  Snf atob  Bvnai  or  ilutruan 


ptojMta  durlnc  tb*  •4Jounun«it  of  tbs  Oon-     ■^potntmwits  bf  tte  Mattocxal  Labor  Bala- 

•ad  will  ooaktauo  to         " 

•onstruotlon   projoeto   and   poopo— 4   nal-        A  Buijar  roMon  for  tb*  evorwholmlnv  vle- 

ito  mcMozm  la  ill*  maniMr  ouUlnaa  at  tba     tttj  cttbm  Bcpublloaa  Pvty  last  MoreoalMr 

of  jona  appotntaMnt.  w  w   tbo   dotannlsatkm    of    tn*    AmsrloMi 

BMpocifullj  Miboilttad.  P  opl*  tbat  tbe  Vadaral  Oorarnmont  ibould 

bi  swapt  etoan  of  all  persona  who  might 
•i  kdancer  tha  national  aaeurlty.    So  that  tha 
airaaplBc  might  ba  dona  wall,  tha  Bapub- 
Uian  admlnlatratloo  haa  faablonad  a  naw 
b  vxim  In  tha  form  of  a  ravlaad  and  tlghtanad 
Utamal   aeewlty  program   to  raplaoa   tha 
w  »ak  and  dlaeraditad  broom  inherited  from 
t^a  Maw  Daal-ralr  Deal  regime.    Under  the 
program,  the  head  of  each  executive 
^ncy  la  raapcnalble  for  establishing  an  ef 
fi  ctlve  program  to  Insure  that  no  employee 
otostltutaa  a  danger  to  national  security. 
T  >   asalst  him  In  thla   crucial   task,   each 
a  lancy  head  la  authorized  to  appoint 
e  rlty  ollleer  whoae  duty  it  Is  to  review  and 
aaluata   the   flies   of   all   cases   heretofore 
p  ocasaad  under  the  loyalty  program  of  the 
p  «Tloiu  administrations  and  to  recommend 
t<'  tha   agency   head   whether   these 
al^oold  be  reopened.     He  also  has  the  duty 
cooalderlng  new  charges  of  disloyalty  or 
arfeurlty  risk   brought  against  Ooyemment 
employees,   and   of   recommending   whether 
tlie  chargea  should  be  further  Investigated. 
Bwause    agency   heads   are    burdened   with 
n  any  dutlea,  they  normally  do  not  have  the 
tltne  to  make  a  lengthy,  personal  study  of 
S4curlty  problems,  and  must  rely  to  a  great 
ei  tent  upon  the  advice  and  recommenda 
tl>na  of  thalr  security  offloera.    For  these 
n  Bsons  It  Is  fair  to  sa^  that  the  new  Repub' 
11  :an  broom  has  actually  been  placed  in  the 
h  knds    of    the    security    officer    and    that 
w  lether  the  broom  sweeps  clecm  or  merely 
d  sturbs  the  dirt  depends  on  the  type  of 
ol  leer  selected. 
It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that 
choosing  a  security  officer  each   agency 
ahould  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  ensxire 
U»  selection  of  the  moat  qualified  person. 
T  lat  Is  true  In  a  special  sense  for  an  agency 
important  and  vital  to  the  Nation's  secur- 
ity as  the  National  Labc»-  Relations  Board. 
N  ixt  to  foreign  airalrs,  the  field  of  labor  la 
tie  most  sensitive  and  fertile  field  for  sub- 
virslve   Infiltration.    There   has   been   sub. 
•tuitial    testimony    before    many    oongree- 
si  mal  committees  that  during  the  past  ad- 
n  Inlstration.  subversives  held  positions  of 
gi  »at  Influence  and  power  at  the  National 
Li  bar  Relations  Board.    It  is  also   a  fact, 
w  til  known  to  students  of  Communist  tac 
til  a.  that  a  Communist  cell  once  planted, 
rarely  disintegrates  with  the  departure  of 
ttose  who  sowed  the  seed  but  usually  en 
tr  inches  Itaelf  deeper  and  deeper,  assuming 
nt  w  gulsea,  going  underground.  If  necessary, 
wl  len  exposure  threatena. 

[n  tha  light  of  these  consideratlans.  one 

w<  uld  expect  the  Labor  Board  to  be  careful 

ai  d  dallberate  In  choosing  a  security  officer. 

ta  Elng  Ita  time  in  seeking  the  best  man  tat 

tb  >   Job.    One   would   hardly   expect   It   to 

hlyhball  the  appointment  through  in  order 

preclude  the  Bepubllcan  administration 

appointing  a  security  cdBcer  of  its  own 

But  the  New  Deal  leftwlng  ele- 

m4nt  which  still  c<mtrol8  the  National  Labor 

Board,  deaplta  the  great  Repub- 

vlctory  of  last  November,   haa  done 

that. 

'Tba   Prealdantlal   order   establishing   the 

Bepubllcan  security  program  was  issued 

April  27,   1953.     Shortly  thereafter,  the 

House  announced  the  resignation  of 

Ttuman-appolnted    chairman    of    the 

Board,  to  take  effect  oo  June  30,  1963. 

there  began  a  determined  race 

the  leftwlng  forces  at  the  Board  to  have 

i^eeurlty  officer  appointed  before  a  succea- 

ooold  take  office  and  defeat  their  eflnta. 

BepubUcan  National  Conunlttee  triad 

mter  the  race  with  a  highly  quallfled  and 

«x]  «rlenced  former  FBI  agent*  but  ha  was 


acminGBT  Mrpoamaans  at  tbx  ntsumum 

LABOa    aXTATIOWS   aOAID 

\  XXirlng  tba  past  several  months,  I  have 
delivered  a  aerlaa  of  speechea  In  the  Senate 
on  the  grave  serloxisness  of  the  personnel 
problem  whldi  eonfronta.  Indeed  imperils, 
the  new  Bepubllcan  administration.  I 
warned  the  administration  that  aa  long  aa 
the  New  Deal  ct7x>to-aociallst  forcea,  which 
ao  years  of  creeping  collectivism  have 
planted  in  the  Oovernment,  continue  to  wield 
power  and  to  Influence  policy,  no  BepubU- 
can program  can  be  expected  to  maintain 
Us  character  or  to  attain  its  goals.  I  fur- 
ttaar  wanted  that  the  New  Deal  collectlvlsta 
•ven  now  are  seeking  to  retain  thetr  gra^ 
on  the  Ck>vemment,  and  that  in  order  to  do 
ao  they  will  use  any  and  all  mtmns  which 
promise  success,  no  matter  how  reekleaa  or 
dishonest  the  means  may  be. 

Becently  there  has  coma  to  my  attention 
■averal    attuatlona    involving    the    National 
Labor  Belattona  Board  which  for  cynical  dla- 
regard  of  the  will  of  the  American  people,  aa 
azpresaed    In    the   last   election,    have    few 
parallels  in  otir  Nation's  history.    The  only 
comparison  that  oosnea  readily  to  mind  la 
the    notorious    Incident    of    the    midnight 
Judges  which  occurred  on  the  ere  of  Thomas 
Jefferscoi's   first   Inauguration.    It   may   be 
recalled  that  in  the  laat  days  of  John  Qulncy 
Adams'  admlnlstratloa,  the  Federalists,  de- 
feated In  the  national''electiona.  tried  to  re- 
tain thalr  grasp  on  the  Oovernment  by  seis- 
ing control  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  through 
the  creatlOD  of  16  new  Federal  Judgeships 
and  a  number  of  minor  Judicial  ofllcea.    Be- 
cause Adams  was  still  busy  ■igning  these 
Federalist  oommlsaiona  late  In  the  evening  of 
hia  last  day  in  office,  the  new  Judgea  ara 
known  to  history  as  the  midnight  Judgaa. 
Thomaa   Jefferson  considered  this  attempt 
of  the  defeated  Federallsta  to  retain  a  dead 
clutch  on  the  Goverrunent  as  Indecent,  and 
sent  wanX  to  the  "«T'''<w'b  whose  oommlsaiona 
had  not  yet  been  delivered,  to  conaider  their 
appolntmenta  aa  nevor  having  been  made. 
This  attempt  of  tha  Fadarallsta  to  perpetu- 
ate themselvea  in  power,  shamaful  aa  It  waa, 
did  not,  however.  Involva  tha  iutomal  secu« 
rlty  of  our  Nation.    The  swaa,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  said  of  oertciu  cscaat  midnight 
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quickly  eliminated.  By  Jtma  M.  tbe  day 
bafora  the  Obalrmaa'a  raalgnatlaii  waa  to 
taka  effaet.  tha  New  Deal  alamant  at  tha 
Labor  Board  had  aattlad  upon  a  candidate, 
and.  as  espaetad.  ba  proved  to  ba  ooa  of 
their  own.  Ha  la  a  former  dlraetor  of  par- 
aonnal  at  that  defunct  aanetoary  for  left- 
wing  coUactlvista.  tha  Wage  StabUlaatton 
Board.  His  application  waa  iwriiiSBaatl  tha 
morning  of  June  39.  and  that  afternoon  tha 
Chairman  and  tha  ITuman-appolntad  Oen- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Board,  signed  the  ordar 
naming  the  security  officer.  The  race  was 
won  in  the  nick  of  time  on  the  day  befora 
tbe  Chairman's  resignation,  but  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  President's  nominee  became  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  renuu-kable  spaed  with 
which  this  matter  was  handled,  you  would 
expect  him  to  aastmie  his  new  duties  at  once. 
Did  he?  No.  He  was  sworn  in  on  July  1. 
and  waa  placed  on  the  payroll.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  went  on  a  a-week  vacation,  and 
did  not  report  to  work  until  the  SOth  of  July. 
Obviously  the  leftwlng  element  at  tt?  Labor 
Board  did  not  rush  the  appointccc-t  of  a 
security  officer  because  they  were  cor  eemed 
lest  the  vital  work  of  protecting  the  nauiwpi 
security  be  delayed.  What  then  waa  thalr 
reason?  Probably  they  were  merely  anxloua 
to  make  sure  of  the  Job  for  ona  of  thalr  own 
kind. 

A  farther  flagrant  example  of  midnight 
appointments  at  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  is  the  recent  attempt  of  tha 
crypto-Soclalists  there  to  elevate  15  hearing 
examiners  to  top  level  positions  before  the 
Republicans  could  have  a  voice  In  such  pro- 
nvotiona.  Thus,  shortly  after  the  Bepubllcan 
victory  last  faU.  the  Labor  Board  notified 
the  Civil  Service  Oommlaalon  that  It  had 
created  15  top-leval  hearing  examiner  posi- 
tions which  it  proposed  to  fill  by  promotioo 
from  among  the  30-odd  hearing  examiners 
then  occupying  the  gradea  Inunedlately  be- 
low the  top-level.  Thereafter.  15  namea  w«itt 
recommended  by  the  Labor  Board  to  tba 
Commission.  As  expected,  most  of  the  IS 
were  examiners  who  shared  tha  New  Deal 
prejudices  which  have  prevailed  at  the  Labor 
Board  since  Its  creation.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  examiners  who  are  free  from  this 
bias  were  among  the  16  whom  the  Board  did 
not  recommend.  Customarily  it  takea  tba 
Commission  nuiny  nMnths  of  Inveatigatkm 
and  of  evaluating  the  recommendationa  of 
the  agency  before  such  recommendationa  ara 
approved,  but  in  the  m'in,  it  must  rely 
primarily  upon  theae  reconunendatioos  of  tha 
agency.  Moreover,  the  Conunlsslon  has  here- 
tofore required  that,  before  ""^fc^'^g  a  final 
decision,  the  loyalty  of  the  candidate  for 
promotion  must  first  be  Investigated  and  tha 
candidate  cleared. 

By  April  1953,  the  Commission  had  not 
made  a  final  decision.  Thereupon  the  Board 
Chairman,  sh<»ily  before  the  White  House 
announced  hU  impending  resignation,  urged 
the  Commission  to  approve  the  promotions 
immediately,  and  In  the  following  weeks 
maintained  unremitting  efforto  to  get  tha 
CommisslMi  to  push  the  promotlona  tbroogb 
aa  quickly  as  possible. 

In  liay.  the  Commlasloa  annotmeed  tbat 
It  had  arrived  at  a  tenUtlve  aeleetlon  at  tha 
16  recommended  examiners  to  fill  the  top- 
level  positions,  but  because  loyalty  questions 
had  arisen  with  respect  to  several  of  them 
it  would  not  make  a  final  decision  until  each 
examiner  had  been  fully  cleared.  Then  ftd- 
lowed  further  strenuous  efforts  oir  tbe  part 
of  tha  holdover  New  Deal  Labor  Board  to 
I>er8uade  the  Commission  to  waive  the  loyalty 
requirements  and  to  make  the  promotlona 
effective  Inunedlately.  leaving  aecurlty  ques- 
tions to  be  determined  at  a  later  data. 

In  the  meantime,  it  beoame  known  tbat 
one  Board  member  would  realgn  by  Septem- 
ber 1.  and  alnoa  anotb«r  Board  mirmber'ii  ^ 
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ecpirea  Augui*  917,  tbia  m«ui*  that  by  Sap. 
tember  1.  tha  Labor  Board  would  have  a 
Republican  majority  with  tha  power  to 
change  the  recommendationa  for  the  promo- 
tions of  the  hearing  azamlnera.  Thereupon, 
the  old  Board  intenalfled  ita  efforts  to  get 
the  promotions  into  effect  before  the  Repub- 
lican majority  could  take  office,  and  late  in 
June  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the 
Chairman  prevaUed  upon  the  Commiaslon 
to  make  the  promotlona  at  once  and  defer 
untu  Uter  tha  Important  mattar  of  aacurlty 
clearance.  Wbatbar  ba  Informed  tha  Com- 
mission of  tba  Impending  Bepubllcan  Board 
majority,  we  do  not  know,  but  on  July  6 
the  Commission  dlraetad  the  Labor  Board  to 
promoU  tha  15  asamlners  racomuMnded. 
effective  Auguat  X  19SS. 

Included  in  thla  group  of  15  examiners 
were  several  amptoyaaa  whoae  loyalty  haa 
long  been  in  queatloD— examiners  whoae 
loyalty  casns  even  under  tba  previous  ad- 
ministration were  never  disposed  of,  but  had 
been  held  In  abayanoa  on  tachnloal  grounda 
raised  in  thalr  behalf  by  a  n>ember  of  one  of 
Washington's  leading  law  flrma.  grounda 
subsequently  overmled  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  as  I  bava  already  indicated, 
among  those  aelaetad  for  promotion  were 
some  whoae  oompatence  and  Impartiality  in 
view  of  their  left-wing  proellvltiaa.  are  open 
to  serious  doubt.  These  are  not  likely  to  co- 
operate with  a  BapubUean  administration  in 
fulfilling  ita  pledge  of  impartial  Justice  to 
labor,  to  management,  and  to  tha  general 
public  aa  well.  Bather,  they  wUl  eonttnue. 
as  they  have  in  the  paat,  to  emaaculate  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  work  for  labor  unraat 
and  social  chaoa  by  unwlae  and  biaaed  de- 
cisions. And  finally,  if  promoted,  theae  ex- 
aminers. raealTlng  about  911,000  a  year, 
would  ba  practically  Immune  from  reduc- 
tions in  force  or  layoOa.  and  the  incoming 
Republican  majority  would  be  compelled  to 
retain  thla  group,  aa  a  reault  of  tha  well- 
planned  machinations  of  the  departing  left- 
wing  hierarchy.  In  othor  worda.  If  the  pro- 
motions bad  taken  affect  on  August  3.  aa 
scheduled,  the  New 'Deal  collectivists  at  the 
Labor  Board  would  have  suocaedad  in  en- 
trenching tbemaalvea  alny?tt  Immovably  In 
order  to  oonttntie  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  tha  aodallat  revolution  that  haa 
threatened  America  alnce  1932. 

Fortunately,  for  tba  aecurlty  of  Amarlea 
and  the  future  suooesa  of  the  new  Etopnbll- 
can  administration,  tbe  midnight  promo- 
tions of  examiners  at  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  came  to  the  attention  of  soma 
of  the  Bepubllcan  members  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  Prompt  action  was  taken, 
and  the  Civil  Servloe  Commission,  after  be- 
ing more  fully  Informed  of  what  was  going 
on  at  the  Labor  Board  baa  raadndad  lU  order 
of  July  6  oonoemlng  these  promotions.  Tha 
incoming  Bepubllcan  majority  will,  there- 
fore, be  In  a  poaltlon  to  recommend  to  tba 
Commission  for  promotion,  hearing  exam- 
iners whose  loyalty  la  above  reproach  and 
whose  competanoa  and  Impartiality  are  be- 
yond qneatlon. 

But.  my  story  la  not  yat  flniabad.  In  tha 
course  of  our  Investigations  conoemlng  the 
Board's  appointment  of  a  seciirlty  officer  and 
its  attempt  to  aecura  the  promotions  of  16 
hearing  examiners,  a  number  of  interest- 
ing facts  came  to  light.  For  example,  we 
have  learned  that  tha  National  Labor  Bela- 
tions  Board  baa  dlscrtmlnatad  against  Its 
employees  who  are  veterans  In  the  moat 
flagrant  and  outrtgeoua  faablon.  We  know 
that  it  la  Oovernment  poUcy  aa  wall  aa  tha 
law  of  the  land  that  qualified  veterans  seek- 
ing Federal  employment  be  given  a  substan- 
tial prtfarenoe  over  nonvetsrana.  We  have 
been  told,  over  and  over,  of  the  huge  per- 
centage of  Fadval  Joba  wbk^  ara  held  by 
the  veterana  of  our  wars.  But.  If  tha  Na- 
tional Labor  Ratetlons  Board  ti  at  all  typical 
of  ths  employment  practloes  of  tha  unla- 


mantad  Mew  Deal  admlalstratkm.  Ixaa  only 
say  that  thla  alleged  fact  is  a  myth  out  of  ths 
whole  cloth.  True,  there  may  be  veterans 
employed  In  menial  and  low-paid  Joba.  But 
whan  it  comes  to  Jobs  at  tha  higher  levela, 
on  the  Labor  Board,  at  any  rate,  tba  veteran 
doesnt  have  a  ehanoa. 

Consider  these  figures.  The  Waahlngton 
office  of  the  National  Labor  Balatlons  Board 
haa  three  main  divlalona — the  office  of  tha 
Oeneral  Counsel,  the  staff  of  tbe  Board  Itself, 
and  tha  Trial  or  Hearing  Siamlners'  Division. 
Lst  us  look  at  tha  number  of  veterans  oc- 
cupying top-level  positions  In  these  divi- 
sions. The  Board  itself  haa  15  employaea 
who  receive  annual  salaries  of  $9,600  or 
more.  Of  these.  IS  are  nodveterana  and 
only  a  are  veterana.  The  Waahlngton  staff 
of  the  Oeneral  Counael  haa  23  members  who 
receive  salariea  of  $0,600  per  year  or  mora. 
These  23  include  the  Oeneral  Oounaal  him- 
aelf  and  tbe  Director  of  Administration.  Of 
theae  23  employeea  holding  top-level  poal- 
tlomt,  only  8  are  vetoana.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 20.  1  ti  a  woman,  and  1  was  beyond 
the  draft  age  during  the  war,  but  the  other 
18  nonveterans  were  all  of  military  age.  1 
of  them,  in  fact,  having  escaped  military 
aervloa  aa  a  conscientious  objector. 

When  we  come  to  the  Hearing  Bxamlnera' 
Division,  the  situation  ta  aomewhat  different. 
A  substantial  number  of  the  employeea  ara 
veterana.  That  to  due,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  selection  of  employees  for 
Joba  as  bearing  axamlnais  rests  not  with  ths 
Labor  Board  but  with  the  ClvU  Servloe  Com- 
mission, which  to  more  careful  about  the 
rights  at  veterans.  But  the  distrtbutlMi  of 
the  top-level  Jobs  within  the  Hearing  Kxam- 
Iners'  Division  as  between  veterana  and  non- 
veterans  foUows  ths  same  patton  as  we 
found  to  extot  on  tbe  staffs  of  ^m  Board  and 
tha  Oeneral  OounsaL  Of  the  small  number 
of  examiners  now  holding  the  top-level  posi- 
tions annually  paying  610300  or  mora,  tha 
overwhrtming  majority  are  nonvetsrana. 
The  grade  below,  which  pays  $0,600  per  year 
and  up.  f*Trf  *"■  Sl  employeea.  of  whom  17 
are  veterans  and  14  are  nonveterans.  It  to 
these  91  employeee  who  were  involved  in  tha 
Labor  Board'a  attempted  midnight  appoint- 
ments to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 
How  did  the  Board's  recommended  16  pro- 
motions to  the  top-level  grade  conform  to 
our  Oovernment  policy  of  giving  veterana 
preference  in  employment?  I  will  tell  you. 
or  the  15  recommendsd  for  promotion  by  ths 
Board,  4  were  veterans  and  11  were  non- 
veterans.  Of  the  16  whom  the  Board  did  not 
recommend,  only  8  were  nonveterans,  but 
18  were  veterana.  la  it  not  the  Intent  of 
the  veterans'  preference  laws  that  the  vet- 
erans should,  in  fact,  be  preferred  over  non- 
veterans  who  are  no  better  qualified?  The 
Labor  Board  prefers  to  have  aa  Its  top-leval 
employeea  thoae  typical  so-called  liberal  New 
Dealers  whose  anti-Faacist  and  antl-Nazl  seal 
during  World  War  n  was  manlfeeted  only  in 
words,  while  their  deeds  were  directed  to 
furthering  their  own  careers  in  Oovwnment. 

The  National  Labor  Belatlons  Board  has 
deliberately  and  consistently  flouted  tbs 
spirit  and  purpoae  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  in  Its  employment  practlcea.  Just 
as  It  haa  consUtently  flouted  the  Intent  of 
Ckmgrcaa  in  lU  adminiatratlon  of  tha  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  As  I  have  shown.  It  haa  delib- 
erately aought  to  frustrate  the  new  Bepub- 
llcan administration  by  taking  haaty  action 
designed  permanently  to  embed  their  own 
Itf t-wlngars  In  key  Joba  before  newly  mp- 
pointed  Republican  Board  membera  took 
offkx.  But  they  have  not  acted  with  equal 
speed  where  to  do  ao  would  hasten  the  day 
for  eliminating  the  "orypto-BodaUsta"  from 
the  Board.  For  example,  not  ao  long  agi^ 
Ptaaklent  Bisenbower  lasusd  an  Xxsetttlvs 
order  directing  tbs  various  agsnelea  tbat 
"poaltlODS  of  a  confidential  or  poUcy-dstsr- 
mining  character  aball  ba  plaosd  la  fichad- 


uls  O  of  the  Clvn  Servloe  Bulfls  and  Bsgula-^ 
tians."  The  ptuposs  of  tbto  executive  order 
was  to  enable  the  new  administration  to  fll| 
tbeae  ksy  Jobs  with  trustsd  pacaonnsl  wbd 
aharsd  the  views  and  the  political  phUoaophj^ 
of  the  nsw  administration  and  to  ellmlnats 
tboss  Ineumbents  whose  attltudsa  ware  no$ 
In  sympathy  with  tbess  vlsws.  Most  of  'tbs 
agendea  have  acted  upon  thto  order  and 
many  Joba  have  bssn  ao  dsalgnatsd  and  filled 
with  supporters  of  tbs  BspubUsan  platfornu- 
But  how  about  the  Labor  Board?  Tbe  Board 
haa  20  regional  offioaa.  each  headed  by  a 
dlraetor  at  $10,800  or  more  psr  ysar.  Thers 
are  2  asaniiaTi)  general  oounaeto.  each  get- 
ting more  than  $12,000  per  year.  There  to 
a  ehlef  trial  rfW"*"**"  and  a  solidtor  to  ths 
Board,  eadi  at  $11J00  per  year.  There  are 
6  aaslstant  general  oounaeto,  1  aaaoolats  gen- 
eral counael.  a  director  of  adminiatratlon 
mtMi  peraonnel.  a  director  of  information,  an 
executive  aecretary.  and  6  cbiet  legal  aaalst- 
anta — all  at  $10300  per  year  or  more.  But 
neither  the  Board  nor  the  Oenn-al  Oounaal 
haa  requested  that  even  a  single  one  of  theae 
top  Joba.  aU  of  which  are  obviously  policy- 
determining,  be  designated  aa  Schedule  O. 
Compare  the  Board'a  inaction  in  thto  con- 
nection with  the  frantic  haste  in  which  It 
hired  a  new  aecurlty  aOeet  and  aought  to 
aecure  the  promotion  of  ita  15  predominantly 
New  Deal,  nonveteran  hearing  examiners. 
The  obviotM  contrast  speaka  for  Itaelf.        <^ 

The  length  of  thto  statement  to  deUberate 
because  I  fe^  that  the  attuation  at  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Bfia^*""*  Board  eonstltutea  ons 
of  the  worst  aspeeta  ot  the  meaa  In  Wash- 
ington vrtilch  the  Anwrloan  people  last  Ho> 
vember  directed  the  BepubUcana  to  clean  up. 
Tbb  crypto-Sodaltots  in  govemmmt.  aa  Z 
have  msntkmed.  are  deeply  entrenctasd  and 
biwy  in  their  plana  to  frostrate  and  even- 
tually defeat  the  new  administration.  Dad- 
alve  action  against  than  to  essential,  and  I 
profoundly  hope  It  will  not  be  too  tong  In 
coming. 

By  September  1.  IMS.  tbe  Labor  Board  wm 
have  a  majority  ^jpotnted  by  President 
Eisenhower.  It  to  aawmwwl  that  the  Board 
aa  tbiKx  oonstltuted  wlU  cooperate  with  tbs 
dvll  Servloe  Commiaslon.  the  other  agendea 
of  Oovernment.  and  the  Congreaa  to  rectify 
the  unaavory  condltlona  vrtileb  have  prevaUaH 
In  tbto  agency  alnoa  1036. 


Report  to  Am  Pcdpic  •(  Ac  171k  CM«rt*> 
siowJ  Distikt  af  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  IkfiREGOR 

or  OHIO* 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRaSKRTATIVB 
Mondtn.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  McGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  report  to  the  peoide  of  the  ITtti 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  on  my 
voting  and  attendance  record  for  th0 
1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  Include 
votes  on  all  of  the  numerous  bills,  mo- 
tions, a"^  amendmsnts  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  but  the  report  does  include  all 
rollcall  votes  and  quorum  calls  which  I 
believe  are  of  importance  and  concern  to 
the  peoide  of  my  district. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  con- 
tinues a  policy  that  I  have  had  since 
coming  to  Oongreas;  that  is.  that  I  am 
Always  vUUng  for  tbe  people  to  know 
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Mid  be  familiar  with  my  Toting  record     71 
and  aeUvities.    It  is  to  be  particularly    caAs, 
noted  that  in  this  record,  which  oontainit    on|jr 


Voting  and  attendance  record,  Rej  reeenUUive  J,  Harry  McGregor,  17th  Dietrict,  Ohio,  8Sd  Cong.,  let  tett. 


w 


Ron 

eall 
No. 


I    i 


H 


10 

u 

u 
u 

14 
15 
l« 
17 

U 


19 


21 


I! 


I 


S4 

36 

as 

37 


Date 


Jaa.     * 
...do-... 

Fobw  a 

...do.... 

Veb.  1* 

...do.... 

rd>.  M 
Feb.  ae 

...do 

Mar.  10 

...do.... 


Mar.  17 

..do..-. 

do. 


Mar.  U 

..ido.... 

Mar.  19 

...do.... 

Mar.  » 

Apr.     1 


Apr.  15 

..do 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  33 

do 


u 


<  •< 


» 

39 
« 
41 

« 

4S 
44 

46 


47 
48 

49 


80 

n 

53 


54 
55 


m 


%» 


Can  by  States- 

Eleetkio  of  Speaker.   Makthi  Z»,  Ratbt;*)*' 

H.  R.  1979.  a  biU  to  amend  tho  RaorsHiixatloi  t 

time  belora  Apr.  1. 1965.    On  paMace.   Yeai 
B.  M3,  an  act  to  amend  PabUc  Law  73,  81st 

On  paaaace.    Yeas  543,  nays  18. 
H.  R.  3063,  a  bfll  maklnc  sapptememtal 

wtth  instruetians.    Veterans'  Administratkia 
H.  R.  9063,  a  bill  maklnc  supplemental 

nays  2. 
H.  Res.  110,  a  reflohxlkm  providinK  tands  for 
H.  R.  HXi,  a  bin  to  reqidre  an  annoal  revie^ 

Teas  370,  nays  0. 
H.  J.  Res.  140,  a  Joint  rMohition  to  amend 

railed.    Yeas  TV,  nays  29a 

Can  of  the  Hoose 

H.  R.  357S,  a  bin  toen^le  tbe  people  of  Haw4il 

t>otin|t  with  the  original  Statea.    On  motioi 
H.  R.  357^  a  bin  to  enable  tbe  people  of 

faotiax  witb  tfao  original  States.    On 
Can  of  th«  Hoose 

dor 


Act  of  19(9  SO  that  sodb  act  wffl  apply  to  reorganixatloa  pfams  transmitted  to  Congress  at  any 
^380,  nays  5. 
( ;ong.,  1st  sees.  (03  Stat  111),  to  proride  for  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  (for  Administratian). 

appr  ipriations  far  fiscal  year  endinf  Jane  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  reeommit 

increase  810,000,000).    Failed.    Yeas  183,  nays  190. 
appr^priatioos  far  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  porposes.    On  passage.    Yeas  309, 


Hawii 


railed 
tbaii 
,  and  to 

n 

o 
.  an<l  pr 
Re  iaed 


May  14 
May  19 
May  39 
io_ 

...do 

May  3S 
May  39 

..do-... 


do. 

H.  J.  Res.  223,  a  Joint  resohition  providing  thai 
Joint  reaolntlon  (Health.  Education,  and 

H.  R.  3063,  a  bCIl  making  soppiemental 
to  recede  and  eooeiir  in  Senate  amwidment 
and  increase  telephone  loans  110.000,00a) 

H.  R.  3063,  a  bin  making  supplemental 
motion  to  recede  and  easKor  in  Senate 
Yeas  171,  nays  174. 

Can  of  the  House 

H.  R.  4188,  a  bin  to  conflrm  and  estabUah  the 
Bouroea  within  such  lands  and  waters,  and 
nental  Shelf.    On  motion  to  recommit. 

H.HA.  4199.  a  bffl  to  OBnAnn  and  estaMWi 
reaotvoes  within  such  lands  and  waters, 
tinentai  Shalf .    On  passage.    Yeas3S5,nAyi 

H.  R.  3480,  a  biU  to  amend  sec.  509  of  titir  V 
may  be  made  available  for  employment 

H.  R.  4004,  a  bin  to  amend  see.  5210  of  the 

Can  of  tbe  House „ 

B.  R.  406,  a  bill  making  approprtotions  for 
agtncles,  and  oflces,  tor  tho  fiscal  yi 
157,  nays  345. 

Can  of  the  House 

H.  R.  1432,  a  bin  to  provide  price  support  for 

H.  R.  4383,  a  bin  to  authorise  the  President  to 
as  amended.    Yeas  360,  nays  99. 

CaU  of  the  Hoose 

H.  R.  4838,  a  bin  making  appropriaticns  for 
motion  to  recommit  with  mstraetions. 

H.  R.  4074.  a  bin  maktog  appropriations  for 
other  pui  puses.    On  motion  to  reeommit  < 

H.  R.  4974,  a  bin  making  appropriations  for 
other  purposes.    On  passage.    Yeas  344, 

Can  of  the  House 

H.  R.  5134,  a  bOl  to  amend  the  SubmerKed 

H.  Rss.  333,  a  raoohitioB  providing  (or  tbe 
navigable  waters  withbi  Stote  boundaries 
said  lands  and  resources  and  the  resources 
mants.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    Yeas  271 

CaU  in  committee . 

CaU  of  the  House 

do 


Reonanitation  Plan  No.  1  of  19S3  shall  take  effect  10  days  after  the  dato  ot  the  enactment  of  this 
^  -  Pnilie  Wettare).    On  passage.    Yeas  291,  nays  M. 

approp  riations  far  fiscal  year  ending  June  3a  I0S3,  and  for  other  pnrposM.   Confiweace  report  on  motion 
fo.  33,  with  an  amendment.    (REA  k>an  autliorization.   Reduce  electrification  loans  $15,000,000 
.,.    ;  ailed.    Yeas  IftS,  nays  101. 

appro  jriattons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  I9S3,  and  for  other  purposes.    Conlrrenoe  repori  on 
amendment  No.  83,  with  an  amendment.    (Rural  telephone  program  increase  810,000,00a)    railed. 


;itles  of  the  States  to  lands  beneath  navigable  waters  within  Stoto  boundaries  and  to  natural  r»- 
provide  for  the  use  and  control  of  said  luds  and  reaourcee  and  the  resources  of  the  outer  Cooti- 

Yeas  100,  nays  383. 
ttas  of  tbe  8tBte»to  iends  tamatfa  mviKable  waters  within  State  boondaries  awl  to  the  aataral 
provide  for  the  use  and  cmitrol  of  said  lands  and  resources  and  tbe  rt«>uroes  of  tbe  outer  Con- 
108. 

tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1040,  to  extend  for  8  years  the  period  during  which  agricoHnral  workers 
such  title.    On  passage.    Yeas  3S«,  nays  87. 

Statutes.    On  motfon  to  recommit.    Failed.    Yeas  79,  aays  339 .... ..... 


May  r 

June    9 


Jona  4 
June  5 
June  15 


...do 

Juno  16 
Jime  18 


do 

do.... 
...do.... 


H.  R.  5237,  a  blU  making  appropriaticns  for 
King  of  Pennsylvania  amendment.    (Soil 

H.  R.  5227,  a  bin  making  appropriatioos  for  tfa< 
passage.    Yeas  384,  nays  IX 

Can  of  tbe  House 

H.  R.  6346,  a  biU  making  aopropriations  for 
for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  June  30, 1954,  snd  far 

H.  R.  534^  a  bin  makjmr  appropriations  lor 
Jbr  tbe  fiscal  year  epdhig  June  30, 1954,  and 
tion.)    Failed.    Yeas  197,  nays  303. 

H.  R.  SSUm,  a  bin  making  appropriations  for  the 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  endfaig  June  30^  1954,  and  ' 

CaU  of  the  House 


.do. 


H.  R.  5405,  a  biU  to  extend  tbe  authority  of  tb< 

and  for  other  pnrpoaes.    On  motion  to  reoom  nit 

185,  nays  215. 
H.  R.  5495,  s  bUl  to  extend  tbe  authority  of  Um 

and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    Yeas  3^, 

CaU  in  committee 

H.  R.  5400,  a  biU  making  M>propriations  for 

for  the  fiscal  year  andtaig  June  30, 1964,  and  ior 

coat  of  hospitaUsatioa.)    Yeas  217,  nays  180. 
H.  R.  5090,  a  bin  making  appropriations  lor  ac 

far  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  3a  1054,  and  fa  ■ 
H.  Res.  193,  a  resolution  ivoviding  for  the  consiti  eration 

for  other  purposca.    On  agreeing  to  resolutioi , 
Can  in  oommlttee....... 


yea-and-nay  cells  and  52  Quorum 

1,  totaling  123  rollcalls.  I  have  missed 

2.    These  two  were  missed  on  Feb- 


ruary S.  at  which  time  I  was  absent  on 
account  of  illness,  and  had  been  offl- 
flcially  excused.    The  reporiv/oUows: 


Measure,  qoestioo,  and  result 


Vote 


operation  of  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.    On  . 

of  miUtary  pwaoonel  requirements,  and  far  other  purposes.    On  suspending  rules  and  pass. 


Yeas  315,  nays  3.. 
ispeoding  rules  ai 

3  (a)  of  tbe  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended.    On  motion  to  reeommit  with  instroctiaBs. 


to  farm  a  constitution  and  Steto  government  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
to  reeommit.    Failed.    Yeas  183,  nays  227. 
to  form  a  oonstitation  and  Stoto  government  sod  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
Yeas  274,  nays  138. 


the  Executive  OlBce  and  sundry  independent  executive  bureans.  boards,  oooimisBfons,  corporations, 
ending  June  30, 1964.  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  torecmnmU  wtth  instrutttons.    Fatlsd.    Yaas 


the  1952  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco.    On  passage.    Failed.    Y<«8  110,  nays  312 

<  itablish  daylight-saving  Ume  each  year  in  the  District  of  Cohunbia.    On  eonimtttee  amendmeat 


tie 


(Sm  thwestem : 
»»- 
wi  b 
th) 


On 


Department  of  tbe  Interior  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1964,  and  far  other  purposes. 

western  Power  and  B<xinevlUe  Power  Admtnistmtiors.)    Failed.    Yeas  187,  nays  312. 
DepartmsBts  of  Sute,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  June  30, 1984,  and  for 
I  instructions.    (ReKardinK  suspension  and  dismisal  of  employaes.)    Yeas  181,  nays  108. 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year  anding  June  30, 1964,  and  lor 
5. 


con  dderation 
ian<  t 


LagidsAct.    Onpaasage.    Yeas  300,  says  01 

of  B.  R.  4198,  a  bill  to  conftrra  and  estoblish  the  tKles  of  the  Statas  to  lands  beneath 
to  the  natural  resouress  within  such  lands  and  waters,  and  to  provide  (or  the  use  and  control  of 
the  outer  Continoital  Shalf,  with  Senate  amendmente,  and  for  agreeing  to  tho  Senate  amend- 
,  nays  116. 


o\ 


««; 


On 


Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  endbig  June  30,  1954,  and  for  other  purposea. 
cofiservatfan-  strike  out  3196,000,000  and  Insert  1140,000,000.)    FaUed.    Yms  I9A,  nays  301 . 

Departmoit  of  Agriculture  fi>r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1954,  and  for  other  puriMsea.    On 


the  Departments  of  lAbor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfere,  and  related  independent  agencies, 
for  other  purposes.  On  Fogarty  amendments.  (Paymenu  to  school  districts.)  YMs237,na3rslse. 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  independent  agenciea, 
"*  or  other  purposes.    On  motfon  to  recommit  with  instmetiaos.    (Uranu  for  oospital  eonstrue- 

Departmants  of  lAbor,  and  Health,  Educatfon,  and  WeUare,  and  related  indopendent  agendca, 
^  other  purposes.    On  paassge.    Yeas  30B,  nays  X 


H.  Res.  396.  a  resohition  to  declare  that  the  Hcfase  _ 

on  Mar.  25.    On  Fountain  motioa  to  dischar  ;e  Committee  on  GtoTemment  Operations  trom  further  consideraUoa. 
Yeas  128,  nays  261. 

Can  of  the  House 

do 


does  net  Umtttte  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  3  of  19&3  transmitted  to  Coogreas  by  President 

(Agrkulture.)    Failed. 


President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec.  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  iosa'as  amendedr 
~"  with  histnictions.    (Strike  out  aU  of  Utie  U.)    (U.  8.  Tariff  Commission  .TFaOed.    Yeas 

President  to  enter  into  tnde  agreements  under  see  350  of  the  Tarill  Act  of  lfi9a  as  ameodsd. 
\  nays  34. 


add  Itional  faidependent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  oommisstons,  corporations,  agencies,* and  oAoesI 
•tber  purpoees.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.    (N'on-eer vice-connected  veterans— 

add)tioaal  independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations,  Mendes,  snd  ofllees. 
other  purposes.    On  passage.    Yeas  397,  nays  2. 

of  B.  R.  5710,  a  biU  to  amend  further  tbe  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 

Yeas  341,  nays  35. 


Present. 
Mabtim. 
Not  Totlnc 

Not  voting. 

Nay. 

Ye*. 

Ym. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

rwasnt 
Nay. 

Ym.  I 

PresenlL 
present 
Preaant. 
Pieseofc 
Yea. 

Y«^ 

Nar. 

Present 
Nay. 

Te*. 

Nay. 
Pi  f  sent. 
PreaenC 
Nay. 

PreamL 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Prsaent. 
Nay. 

Nur. 

Yea. 

Present 

Ysa. 

Ysa. 


Abant 
Prsaent. 
Praseok 
Yea. 

Ysa. 

Present 
Nay. 

Nay. 


Yea. 

PreoHit 
Presnt. 
Nay. 


Present 
Present 
Nay. 


Ye*. 

Praont 
Ym. 
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Ron 

eaO 
No. 


69 
00 
01 
63 
63 
64 
65 
06 

87 
68 
60 

10 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
•0 


83 


M 


SS 


87 

88 

89 

90 
91 


9t 
96 


f7 


100 


Dato 


June  19 
..do..-. 
June  33 
June  38 
..do..-. 
June  M 
June  36 
—do..-. 

Juno  98 
June  37 
..do.--. 


June  20 
June  30 
July  1 
July  3 
_  do  I- 

..do 

July    7 

—.da 

July  8 
..do 


July    • 
..do 


qosstiBB,  and  molt 


CaDof  tbe  Hoose. - 
H.R.  5710,  a  bin  to 
Canal  tbe  Hoose.. 


fortbsr  the  Motoal  Soeortty  Act  of  1961,  as  ameadsd,  and  for  otbsr  porpoasa. 


Tsasan,MysM8. 


.do. 


H.  R.  5659,  a  bm  to  provide  for  tbe 
Can  of  tbe  House 


of  pttos  aopport  wheat  to  PaMston.    On 


raasXI«,aays75. 


.do. 


H.  R.  5798,  a  bm  to  anthoriae  the  disposal  of  tka  Oovammant'Ownad  rabber-prodooing 

ooBsmit    Failod.    YeM  5*.  nays  a*. 
CaU  of  the  House 


tacauisi^  andlBr  othar 


On 


tors- 


H.  Res.  396.  a  resolution  dedaring  that  the  House  of  Repreaentotlves  does  not  favor  the  Reorganltatfcm  fUn  No.  8  tranamtttod  to 
the  President  on  Apr.  3a  1053.    (Defense  Department.)    On  passage.    Failed.    Yeas  108,  nava  335. 

H.  R.  48M,  a  Mil  to  prorMe  far  the  ensraptioB  from  tbe  Amraal  and  Sick  Leave  Aet  of  19M  ofeertain 
emment,  and  for  other  porpoaeo.    Conference  report,  on  adoptkm.    Yeas  270^  nays  06. 

CaU  of  the  House 

-...do . 


by 


In  tlw  csBonttTe  bnnco  of  tiw  Oo^ 


hTr.  5M*  a  bm  making  aivroprtatkms  (br  tiM  DapaiiuMnt  of  Detesa  and  related  bidapaBdant  agencies  for  tte 
and  toe otbar  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  faistractlona.    (143  air  wtan.)    (Air  Force)    FaOad.    Yeas  18t  rmg%t>0, 


H.  R. 8909, a MBmsikittg appropr 
Mid  for  otksr  ponMSSB.    Onpi 
CalofttaHooM. 

do 

....do— 


iatioas  (or  the  Depsrtmsnt  of  Dalcnae  and  niatad  todepasdant  agencies  for  tbe  fiscal  year  aiding  June  30, 1964, 
Yaas  388^  aays  9. 


.-.da. 

— 

...do. 

— 

July 
...do. 

10 

...do. 

... 

...do. 

IS 

July 
...do. 

15 

July 
...do. 

18 

July 

17 

July 
July 

30 
31 

...do. 



.-.da. 

..-do. 

39 

H.R.'siTS,  a  bm  toproriA'thartoeaeeas  of'eo&ctiw  the  Federal  msuqitoyMsnt  tax  ov»nnemploymsntcwnp«nMMoo  admtofeteatlvs 
-UMmi  riHil  ba  Had  to  eatablkb  and  nmintato  a  1300,000,000  reserve  to  the  Federal  unauiptoyent  aecooot  wfaid  wffl  be  available  far  ad- 
lahosati  the  States,  to  provide  that  the  rsmaindor  of  such  sie«B  shall  bo  ntmiMl  to  tho  Stotas,  snd  for  other  porpoaea.  On  motion  to 
noanuDtt  with  instructians.    FaOad.    Yaaa  93,  nays  38B. 

H.  R.  09H*  Ml  to  amiBDd'tte'aH  of  Apr^  f^'iMS^to't^^  to  tarmen  and  stookaien,  and  far  otiier  por- 

n'?tfiL  a  CSTonnaerve  the  seaaie  beauty  of  the  Niagara  FaUs  and  River,  to  authorize  the  oonstruetion  of  certain  works  of  imprevwnent 
on  that  rWer  for  poM  purpoaaa.  and  to  furtW  the  toterests  of  natkmal  aeoority  by  authorising  the  pronspt  devaiapoMnt  of  «w^ 

orovement  lor  power  parposes.    On  motion  to  reoommit.    FaUedL    Yeas  130,  nays  391  ^^ . 

h:  R.  4881  a  bm  to  IS  I  MM  in  the  seenfa  beauty  of  tbe  Niagaia  FaBs  and  River,  to  authorise  the  oanstraettan  of  eertain  worn  of  tmnnveracns 
-       '-       hr  poiNr  imiiMMB.  and  to  further  the  taitetests  of  national  security  by  authorising  the  prompt  derelopoisnt  of  such  works  of 
far powar  purposasL    Onpaasage.    Yeas 363,  nays  13a 


H%  5888,  a  bffl  to  atoid  mtiffl  Dee.  31, 1063,  the  pMiod  with  respect  to  which  the  excess-profito  tax  abaU  be  eflecUva.  (Hi  motion  to  reoom- 
nril  wHli  OsametisnK,    FaOad.    Yeas  127,  nays  275.  «^  ._     ..  „  w-  _«  ^ .« ^    -  mk 

H.R.  5898,  a  bm  to  extend  mitnDaa  31, 1963,  the  period  With  rsw«*  to  wU*»»toe>w«^P«*t«  *«»•»*  >»««»«**^  <>">'■■§■  Yaas»H 
nays  77.      ^^  ^ ^_ ^ 

?V'5no,^Jbm'trame^fnrtherSeMutairi8eM^  On^tawoa laiirt.  QnadoitiaB. 
Yeas  188,  nays  109.  

^°«WB^i^togiiwW^^"toVii^'l»'op^^ 
iildk  iMfaiiiilliiai     (Vetoe of  America.)    FaUed.    Yoas  154,  na^  344i.  ^       

H^**«3,»*bffl  to  pro^i'far  firaw  owii»*ip*^^  *°*^  '**" 

^Mi'i«tiig  Farm  Credit  AdmhUAiatlon.    Passed.    Voice  vote.  _  „  .  .        ...  »     **_ ■ •-        ■  ..         v.n^ 

?R«£m£  a  nataOM  dfaapproving  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  8  of  1963  (U.  8.  Informatfan  Agency).    On  agreetng  to  reaulutian.    FaUed. 


Vo«» 


Preoeut 
Nay. 

Preanot 
Praasnt 
Yea. 
Pressnt 


Nay. 


Present 
Nay. 

Yen. 

Preaent 


Present 
IVesent 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Present. 
Present 
Nay. 


Yea. 
May. 


Teas  11.  nays  3ia 
OaSofthoHoosa- 


D^'"^>M  TM^m^tayai^^W^^totkiia  far'tbe'DeDartai«Vof  f^^  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  »,  I96t  and  far 

;SJ5^ ' i2^^SS«SSwrt^«^  toSSdeZd^t^taSSte amendment^o.  17  (Communist  Chinese  OoTemmmt  should 

h"r.  •y'i  ^  '^iSSiiSrtSS^  of  Stote,  JusUce.  Mid  Comm«e,  tor  the  Sseal  yyr  4n«lfng  Joaey  .19M,  Mid  far 

^^W    cStaS?rSpSrtoS  SoSon  toroaSs  Mid  om^  In  Senate  Mnendmmt  No.  34  (FodMai  aid  airport  pravMn).    Failed. 

HViK^^EMfSs-b^^ 

i9M.W tor S£^SwSr&Dnl£««W>^ « ^OMOD.  to raoommtt  (Senate am«idm«tNo.jl).    Failed.   Yeas  137. «va » 

H.  B.  8W,  a  bm  maktog  appropri^Uons  far  MntiMl  8e<»ity  tor  fiscal  year  1964: 


Nay. 
Hay. 


Nay. 
Nay. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Ye 

Ym. 
Nay. 


100  ..-do. 

101  July 


Ysa. 

Yea. 


103 


-da... 


UM 

105 

July  M 
July  37 

ue 

...do.-.. 

107 
108 
MO 

July  38 
.-do.-.. 
...do.... 

110 
lU 

...da.... 
..-do..- 

112 
113 
114 

...do.... 

July  38 

—do.... 

On 


T»  IsisiaMliT  8312,00a000  the  funds  proTldsd  lor  military  asslstonee  to  Korope.    (Bajeetod). 
tS  ^SSSi  by  880,«8.000  the  fund,  provided  far  dofan«  ««>portto  ^^^ 


bj  SSto  the  funds  SoTidrf  far  toj*ntaa^^ 

.  m.1.  M  knnnMt  tk..  tr,T,Am  inr  mnltiiBlimftI  t»t*«t*^  SM  nanfn       (Rejected) 


(Bajectad). 


nZ.  iSSSS  R  w'SSSSo'thrtnnds  fSr  miiltilalMai  tocknieal  asrtstaiwe     (Rejected). 
?b SSTbJll WW ti^toffp^^^dtoThSLic  materials <toveto  (K*«1^>-V^       ,„  ..„^, 

K  ^MtToLl  SnfitoJtSonon  the  1954  expenditure  of  the  MutaiJ  Security  Administration.    (Rejected) . 
To  hSd  the  1964  obBgattona  to  the  1958  expeudltuiea.    (Rejectad). 


iblteai 

OnjnasafB.    PasHd.    Y«s  388,  nays  115.  ^    ^ 

CWIof&^o-..-... .v.--,^ui--iiuiitiii^ 


H  Baa.  847,  aresatation  proridiag  far  the  eonsidsrotiwn  ot  n.  k.  ay,  a 
ulLtrJTsiMaM  of  tew  to  provida  adequate  protectkm  (or  American 

H  JR^Sm!  I^^MMnd  flie  Trade  Agreements  «'t««*|«A«i»"«S-rm7r  "7 
American  worksfa,miaer»,tormMS,  and  producers.    On  motion  to  reoommit    Yeae  343,  nays  lai 


,.„..,„__ TradaAgi 

workers,  minora,  tirmers,  and  producers.    On  agreeing  to  resomtton. 

1961  and  eertata  other  provisions  of  law  to  provhieadaqaatoproteetfon  for 


^l?MS,%S*to*<iStoai'8iiu"Buii^Tdmi^ 
OonfereuM  loport.    On  mottan  to  rsoommlt.    Faaed.    YyJ^'J^^g^^^.^.^  w.,..fwmH«.  «n(i  .tinlv  of  edn«tfcmal  and  phiianthropie 

"taStoaL::5^isS£*?Siss^ 

MysMt 

CaUoftheHoosa — 
do- 


ia'oe  of  24b^666'wiKtoi'qooito  immigrant  vlaaa. 


and  far  oOiar  twiinnas     On  MCresinc  to  loaoiatlBn     x  oas  isi^  nays  iw. 


Nay. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

rresent. 

Yen. 


Nay. 

Present 


Nay. 


Nay. 


Yeasta, 


H.  R.  8481,  a  bm 
H^n«fa'bln5^tbori.ath.l«nM«af»«).000.pedalq.i0tol«ml^Tlsat9ndfarotberpor^  On__ 


tbe  Dorpbaeofonabllng  the  President  t 
OnaM>Soatoneom^   FKM.   Teas  83,  Miys  >SL 


Ysa. 

Nay. 

Present 
Nay. 


1 

:  ■ 

': 


! 


.t  3 


i.M 


!i 


iO 
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B«0 
tio. 


115 
11« 

117 

118 
119 
1» 
121 
U3 

m 


Dsto 


-do- 


ai 


.-d«. 


-..«lo.. 

-do.. 

..do.. 

Auif. 
...do.. 


CaOortlMHoaM ^ 

H.  R.  (1391,  a  bill  makinc  appropriatiaas  for  Mdtual 

On  motioD  to  reoommit.    Failed.    Yeas  KB, 
H.  R.  6391,  a  bill  making  apprapriationa  lor  Mjtu^ 

On  adoption.    Yeas  2S7,  nays  IM. 

Can  of  tbe  Hooae 

H.  R.  6673,  a  bill  to  increaae  tbe  pabUc  debt 

H.  R.  6673,  a  bill  to  increase  tbe  public  debt  li^t. 

Can  of  tbe  House 

H.  Res.  361,  a  resolution  providinf  lor  tbe  oot. 

Federal  Oovemment  bom  wages  of  empk>7< 
H.  R.  6000,  a  bUl  making  sapf^ementel  app 

On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  ia  Soiate 

Yeas  147,  nays  139. 


Unit. 


con  lideration  i 


... of  H.  R.  6413.  a  bffl  to  amend  PnbUo  Law  687  by  permitting  tbe  withboMing  by  the 

certain  taxes  imposed  by  municipalities.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    Yeas  192,  nays  161. 

..^.iations  lor  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  19M,  and  for  other  purposes.    Conferenee  report. 

a  nendment  No.  16^  with  an  amendment.    (U.  B.  Inlormation  Agency — Terminate  emptoyeea.) 


appn  priations  i 


UkraioiaB  Gmgrcss  ComauKLtt  •£  America 
SiVports  House  Resohtioa  345  T«  !■- 
▼cstif ate  Seinfe  of  Bahk  Hatioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


IN  TBB  HOOSK  OF  RXPBKSXMTATXVSS 
Monday.  August  3, 1953 

&Cr.  KER8TEN  of  Wlaconsin.  "Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  liicliKle  in  my  remarks 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky, 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  to  Congressman 
Imo  E  Aluov,  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  supporting  House  Resolution 
346  to  investigate  the  seizure  of  the  Baltic 
naticms  into  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
The  letter  follows: 
XJmMMxmAM  OoHcaiBss  CoaacmsB 

or  AifPTca.  Imc. 
Nev>  York,  N.  7..  July  23.  19S3. 
Tbe  Hooiorable  Lso  S.  Aixkn, 

Chmtrman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sb:  Am  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Oongrees  Ocnnmittee  of  America,  which  rep- 
resents one  and  a  half  million  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  ancestry.  Z  wish  to  express  otir 
f\ill  and  iinquallfled  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution   840,    sponsored    by    the    Honorabto 
Chaslss  J.  KxasTEtt,  ot  Wisconsin,  and  favor- 
ing the  creation  of  a  select  committee  to 
Investigate  all  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  forcible  Incorporation  of  Lithuania, 
lAtTla,  and  btonla  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ttom  the  sole  point  of  view  of  American 
Interest  and  aeciirlty  this  measure  consti- 
tutes an  additional  practical  step  In  the 
peaceable  Implementation  of  our  liberation 
policy.  Not  only,  as  In  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  Katyn  massacre  Investigation,  will 
this  serve  the  basic  Interest  of  truth  by  as- 
sembling and  collating  all  the  historical  evi- 
dence bearing  on  this  tragedy  ttiat  befell  the 
Christian  Baltic  nations,  but  It  will  also 
engender  a  potent  psychological  force  con- 
ducive to  the  eventual  realisation  of  the 
ultimate  objectives  In  our  policy  of  the  lib- 
eration of  all  enslaved  nations  under  the 
Imperialist  jroke  of  Moscow. 

We  take  special  Interest  In  this  measure 
and  in  Its  adoption  by  the  House  because  It 
will  once  again  throw  the  spotlight  of  world 
attention  on  the  destructive  forces  of  Rus- 
sian Communist  Imperialism  and  national 
genocide.  It  has  only  been — and  can  only 
be — ^by  means  of  brute  military  force  that 
Russian-centered  communism  Implanted  it- 
self In  these  non-Russian  Baltic  States,  as 
it  had  earlier  in  the  non-Htisslan  republics 


Z» 


Messare.  questkni,  and  result 


Security  for  tbe  flaoal  year  eodlng  June  30,1064.  and  for  otbcr  purposes.   Conferatoe  report. 
nayaaOO. 

"  Security  lar  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1964,  and  lor  otbw  purposes.    Conlmooe  report. 


On  motion  to  reoommit  witb  instructions.    Jailed.    Yeas  173,  nays  168,. 
On  passage.    Yeas  339,  nays  168 ^ 


Vote 


Preaaot. 
Yes. 

Nsy. 

Present. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Present. 

Nay. 

Tea. 


of  trkralne,  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  etc.,  and 
as  It  did  later  in  the  non-Russian  states  of 
Curope. 
the  order  of  lilstorlcal  events  the  forci- 
incorporatlon  of  the  Baltic  States  Into 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  substantial  repetition 
Moscow's  Imperialist  acquisition  and 
dot^ination  of  the  other  non-Rtisslan  na- 
similarly  held  captive  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Iprlson  of  nations."  With  a  backgrotind 
])\ilk  precedent  to  work  on  we  shall  co- 
to  the  fullest  degree  in  meeting  the 
reqairements  of  this  measure  once  the  House 
ado  >ts  it.  and  we  tirge  that  it  will  be  very 


CeEtral 

hi 
ble 
the 
of 
do 

tknis 
or 
of 
opehite 


Sincsrely  yours. 


Lev  X.  DOBKANSKT. 


The  People  HoMrcd  Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  . 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  R.  BUSH 

or  PXIfNSTLVAIfXA 

THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'ITVXS 


Monday,  August  3, 1953 


lit 


to 


lad 


BUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
ektend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  the 
folldwing  editorial  from  the  Mansfield 
Adv|ertiser  of  August  1.  1953: 

Ths  PaonjE  Honobbi  Hue 

H^glcal  as  It  may  seem  Senator  Taft  was 

in  high  esteem  by  a  large  following  of 

American  people,  although  it  was  said 

he  could  not  be  elected  President,  as 

so  long  desired.    Prom  the  eulogies 

have  been  printed  and  spoken  over  the 

and  from  the  large  crowds  that  have 

by  his  casket  in  the  Capitol,  it  is 

easily  seen  that  the  pe<^Ie  did  realize  that 

Taft  was  a  great  statesman,  and  one 

this  Nation  wlU  miss. 

we  have  always  been  an  admirer  of 

Taft.  we  can  say  without  reserva- 

that  next  to  Herbert  Hoover  he  was 

biggest  man  in  the  Nation.     Both  of 

men  were  victims  of  smear  campaigns. 

were  repeated  over  and  over  again  by 

who  knew  neither  of  the  men.    And 

time  to  bring  more  people  to  realise 

preatneas  of  Hoover  and  it  has  taken 

to  make  more  of  them  realise  the 

iss  of  Taft. 

country  had  In  Taft,  a  man  of  high 

prln^ples  and  ideals,  he  was  thoroughly  hon- 

politics.  and  also  was  a  deep  student 

t  man  of  ability.    He  was  a  practicing 

'     ,  not  one  given  to  Up  service  only. 

the  last  several   administrations 

seemingly  been  a  misfit.  I>eeause  so 

In  Washington  could  not  understand 


held 

the 

thalj 

he 

that 

radio, 

passsd 

easily  . 

Sens  tor 

tiiat 

Since 
8ens)t<Mr 
tloo 
the 
thew 
whicH 
peop  e 
It  toiA 
the 
deal  I 
great  n 

This 


est  in 
and 
Christian 
During 
he  bks 
man;' 


his  ideas  of  integrity,  of  Americanism,  and 
of  fair  play.  The  Tnunan  administration 
especially  played  up  this  difference  in  their 
efforts  to  discredit  him,  but  it  only  rebotmded 
on  Truman  and  hU  friends. 

It' had  been  a  long  ambition  of  Senator 
Taft  to  succeed  his  father.  William  Howard 
Taft,  in  being  President  of  the  United  SUtea. 
Taft  has  stood  aside  to  make  room  for  others. 
untU  his  friends  Insisted  that  he  be  a  can- 
didate in  the  last  campaign,  even  though 
people  said  tiiat  he  could  not  be  elected. 
He  lost  to  General  Bsenhower,  but  showed 
his  character  and  statesmanship  by  almost 
immediately  Joining  forces  with  Bsenhower 
to  work  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation 
and  its  people.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  th« 
work  that  he  started  wlU  be  continued  by 
some  other  Republican  of  as  great  integrity. 


Moscow  Needa't  Look  for  a  RecessioB 
Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

'    or  MAsasCHUsaiia 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVXS 
Saturday.  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  include  a  most  pertinent  editorial, 
appearing  in  the  August  3  Issue  of  the 
Worcester  (Mi.^.)  Evening  Gazette, 
containing  a  very  substantial  answer  to 
the  Communist  propaganda  against  the 
continuing  prosperity  of  America. 
Moscow  NuDN'T  Look  roa  s  Racassioit  Bmsm 

Commtmlst  doctrine  has  always  held  that 
the  capitalist  economies  of  the  United  State* 
and  other  highly  Indxistriallaed  non-Soviet- 
Ized  nations  miut  collapse  with  the  prospects 
of  peace.  As  "warmongers."  in  the  Red  cata- 
log, such  nations  by  definition  can  only 
prosper  during  wartime.  But  the  Korean 
armistice  will  prove  the  old  Marxist  theory 
as  wrong  as  ever. 

This  time.  In  fact,  the  theory  will  be  shown 
up  more  poorly  than  ever.  Tbe  truce  hss 
arrived  with  the  American  business  economy 
in  excellent  condition.  All  the  prospects 
are  that  it  wiU  continue  that  way. 

Employment  Is  at  an  all-time  high  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  In  New  Bigland  there 
has  been  a  44  percent  increase  in  employ- 
ment during  the  past  year,  with  the  figures 
going  up  steadily  as  the  peace  prospects 
brightened. 

The  payroll  at  General  Motors,  in  an  indus- 
try that  might  normally  be  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  pressures  of  a  defense  economy 
and  liable  to  peace-prospect  slump*,  has  Just 
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reached  a  new  peak.  Even  the  stock  market. 
which  goes  up  and  down  at  the  merest  sug- 
gestion of  economic  readjustment,  has  re- 
mained remarkably  firm  and  steady  during 
tbe  past  few  days  of  momentotu  interna- 
tional news. 

Part  of  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  government  and  Industry  have  been  at 
great  pains  during  tlM  past  2  years  to  avoid 
dependence  upon  defense  spending.  We 
have  managed  to  come  this  far  through  the 
Korean  war  with  our  chief  reliance  upon  con- 
sumer rather  than  military  buying.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  matter  lies  the  fact  that  tbe 
American  economy  is  actually  a  peacetime 
economy,  as  we  were  reminded  this  week  by 
Charles  R.  SUgh,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufactxirers. 

Our  capacity  for  prosperity  in  peacetime  Is 
one  of  the  best  answers  we  have,  as  a  matter 
of  truth,  to  the  Communist  accxisatlons  of 
wartnongerlng.  It.  is  a  wonderful  refutation 
of  Moecow's  most  dangerous  misconception. 


Estimates  of  Tail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.DURHAM 

or  VOBTH  CSBOUNA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RXPRBSENTATTVXS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  am  asking  for  the  insertion  of  an 
editorial  from  my  hometown  paper  on 
the  recent  loas  to  the  Nation  of  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft.  I  feel  that  we  have  lost 
a  great  American  and  the  Nation  at  large 
will  feel  a  great  loss  in  his  passing. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prjcn  tlM  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.)  Weekly] 

BBTOCATas  or  Tarz 

BALTtMOss  mvn 

Senator  Taft  had  high  Intelligence;  he  had 
a  quick  mind  and  a  thorough  one.  He  was 
candid  to  a  degree  and  iiad  rigid  standards 
of  integrity  and  yet  he  knew  the  art  of  com- 
promise. He  was  a  strong-willed  man  and 
In  his  chosen  field  pcrsistenUy  amblUous. 
but  always  a  clean  fighter.  He  knew  how  to 
make  falttifxil  friends  and  he  was  a  con- 
vincing ipnMiu,  but  he  had  no  use  for  the 
cheap  devices  by  which  many  politicians 
acquire  a  reputation  for  charm  and  his  per- 
sonality radiated  Uttle  warmth  to  the  people 
generally.  He  had,  however,  a  conception  of 
that  elxisive  thing  which  we  call  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  which  aroused  a  response  m 
mUlions  who  like  to  call  themselves  old- 
fashioned  and  in  wtilch  the  gospel  of  hard 
work  and  honest  dealing  held  a  principal 
place. 

More  than  any  man  in  contemporary  pub- 
lic life,  Senator  Taft  Itad  a  mind  oC  lils  own. 
Sometimes  the  resulta  cotUd  be  exasperating, 
sometimes  they  could  seem  inconsistent,  but 
always  his  announced  opinion  carried  the 
stamp  of  a  man  who  insisted  on  going  Ixls 
own  way. 

It  wss  this  stubborn  independence  of  mind 
which  set  Senator  Taft  apart  from  the  run  of 
politicians. 

And  yet  it  was  in  his  final  failure  Just  a 
year  ago  that  Senator  Taft  most  plainly 
demonstrated  another  characteristic  of  his 
personality  not  previously  mentioned — his 
sense  of  loyalty.  Since  Ills  entry  on  the  na- 
tional scene,  he  Iiad  made  a  career  of  oppo- 
sition. His  final  dlsiH?POintment  might  liave 
Justified,  in  Ills  own  mind  and  in  ttie  minds 
of  others,  a  oontinuad  atUtude  oC  opposition. 


this  time  witliin  his  own  party.  Instead, 
he  agreed  to  accept  the  Job  of  legislative 
leader  for  an  administration  with  which.  In 
many  matters,  he  could  not  entirely  sympa- 
thize. Theiy  Is  no  doubt  that  during  the 
months  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  his 
dreadful  Ulness  a  new  insight  Into  the  char- 
acter of  this  honest  and  devoted  servant  Iiad 
been  vouchsafed  to  many. 

NXW  TOKX  HXWaTil>  IVIBUMC 

Robert  A.  Taft  was  a  leader  of  great  vir- 
tues, studious,  outspoken  almost  to  a  fault, 
tireless  in  the  pursuit  of  chosen  ends.  He 
was  formidable  In  controversy,  and  in  defeat 
ills  besring  was  beyond  praise.  Tears  of 
combat  and  accomplishment  made  the  Na- 
tion familiar  with  a  figure  essentially  mod- 
est, smiling  easily  at  what  appeared  to  him 
the  absurdities  of  tbe  world,  and  ready  to 
smooth  the  path  of  cold  reason  by  an  unex- 
pectedly hiunan  touch.  In  our  whole  his- 
tory only  a  few  legislators  have  attained  the 
degree  of  authority  and  respect  he  held.  In 
a  mepsure  men  feared  him,  for  his  mastery 
of  lawmaking  procedures  wss  complete  and 
his  intellectvial  energy  was  spent  prodi- 
giously on  every  cause  that  Interested  him. 
Both  his  own  colleagues  and  the  larger  pub- 
lic admired  him,  sensing  the  force  of  charac- 
ter within,  recognising  him  as  one  of  those 
rare  men  who  impress  their  convictions  and 
certitudes  upon  the  life  aroiind  them. 

Like  a  landscape  where  here  and  there  the 
harsh,  underlying  rock  crops  out,  his  dislike 
of  working  in  concert  with  other  countries 
continually  reasserted  Itself;  and  liis  last 
major  speech  was  on  such  a  theme.  This 
newspaper  opposed  him  for  these  views.  But 
In  thus  opposing  him — as  in  supporting  aU 
the  rest  that  made  him  a  powerful  force,  his 
progressive  social  views,  his  consistent  re- 
gard for  true  liberty,  his  loyalty  to  the  Re- 
publican Party — ^no  one  could  question  for 
a  moment  the  man's  honesty  and  the  up- 
rightness of  his  spirit. 

Now.  with  his  death,  the  administration 
sxiffers  a  heavy  blow;  his  country  and  Ills 
party  lose  a  servant  they  can  ill  spare. 

CHXISTIAK   SCIXNCC   If  OITITOB 

Taft  liad  an  exceptional  Intellect,  rare  force 
of  character,  and  a  blunt  honesty  which  the 
country  respected.  Without  any  of  the  gifts 
of  histrionics  and  few  of  the  arts  of  aflabUity, 
he  nevertheless  held  a  position  of  undisputed 
congressional  leadership  in  his  party  by 
breadth  of  information,  depth  of  conviction, 
and  even  a  genial  warmth  known  best  to  his 
close  associates. 

He  wss  a  very  complex  man.  Because  his 
acute  legal  mind  grasped  distinctions  not 
easy  to  convey  to  the  layman  and  balked  at 
imperfect  measures  or  broad  delegations  of 
power,  he  sometimes  appeared  inconsistent 
to  his  critics;  but  he  believed  his  positions 
to  be  coherent  and  sound,  and  not  even  Ills 
opponents  doubted  his  Integrity. 

The  final  year  of  his  career  gave  the  Nation 
reason,  moreover,  to  credit  him  with  a  mag- 
nanimity, a  largeness  of  character,  and  an 
ability  to  surmount  disappointment  which 
more  than  ever  entitled  him  to  be  called 
Mr.  Republican.  Through  most  of  the  first 
congressional  session  under  a  Republican 
administration  in  30  years  he  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  President  Elsenhower  and  his 
party.  It  is  peiiiaps  in  that  role  that  Mr. 
Taft  deserves  most  to  be  remembered. 


He  died  with  the  very  tmumal  distinction 
of  having  won  his  greatest  prestige  through 
defeat  rather  than  victory. 

His  death  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  country 
and  to  the  Eisenhower  admlnlsteation. 

CHAXLOTTX   KXWS 

With  the  inauguration  of  President  Elsen- 
hower in  January,  a  new  role  fell  to  Taft. 
After  he  lost  the  nomination  at  Chicago  he 
put  his  grievances  behind  him  and  worked 
closely  with  the  Inexperienced  Elsenhower 
administration,  giving  It  the  benefit  of  his 
wise  counsel  and  advice.  And  on  several 
occasions  when  the  Administration  was  in 
trouble — the  Bohlen  appointment,  the  ex- 
tension of  reorganization  authority,  excess- 
profits  tax,  reciprocal  trade — ^Taffs  personal 
intervention    staved    off    possible    setbacks. 

At  first  Taft  found  a  bit  uncomfortable 
the  new  responsibilities  that  came  with  Re- 
publican control  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress.  But  he  adjiisted  himself  quickly. 
If  not  easily,  and  by  the  time  his  Illness 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  duties  entirely,  he 
had  grown  to  the  Job.  The  most  poignant 
aspect  of  his  death  is  tliat  he  was  Jiist  enter- 
ing upon  the  period  of  Ills  greatest  and  most 
useful  public  service. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  and  tbe 
RepubUcan  Party  as  a  whole  wiU  miss  the 
Ohio  Senator  sorely.  There  is  no  ready  re- 
placement for  Senator  Taft  as  adviser  and 
consultant  to  the  White  House  on  legislative 
matters.  He  was  the  best  informed  of  the 
Republicans  on  domestic  matters,  and  no 
one  knew  better  the  whims  and  moods  of 
the  Senate,  when  it  was  proper  to  press  for 
a  particular  bill,  when  a  compromise  should 
be  worked  out. 

Taft  gave  himself  selflessly  to  tlie  public 
service  of  tils  State  and  Nation.  Though 
he  never  achieved  the  Presidency,  he  left  a 
mark  upon  United  States  history  more  in- 
delible than  that  of  many  men  who  did  reach 
the  White  House. 

JOSEPH  AL30P,  coLtnnnsr 

Taft  did  not  imitate  other  politicians  In 
speaking  softly  and  walking  carefully. 
Partly  because  of  his  essential  honesty,  partly 
because  of  his  combativeness.  lie  was  more 
than  usually  careless  of  those  who  might 
disagree  with  him. 

Hence  the  people  who  only  saw  his  pQbUe 
face  were  sharply  divided,  into  those  wtio 
agreed  with  him,  who  were  passionate  in 
their  admiration,  and  those  who  disagreed, 
who  were  almost  equally  passionate  in  their 
distrust.  Taft  at  Work,  In  contrast,  showed 
aU  Ills  deeper  quaUties  of  courage  and  de- 
termination, intelligence,  ja^cticality,  unre- 
mitting industry.  Close  to,  even  more  than 
in  public,  the  style  of  Taft  the  man.  the 
humor,  tlie  abeence  of  the  slightest  trace  c< 
stuffed  shirt,  also  showed  very  strongly. 

Tbawe  were  the  qtialities  that  made  Taft 
a  great  and  deeply  respected  legislator— one 
of  tlM  few  Meml>ers  of  Congress  In  our  times. 
Indeed,  to  make  an  enormous  national  plaoa 
for  b«i«— If  by  tlie  simple  performance  of  his 
legislattve  duties  and  functions. 


BAI.KiaH  NXWS  SMS 

After  the  convention  last  year  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Taft  would  be  so  soured  by 
personal  defeat  that  he  would  be  a  lUblli^ 
rattier  than  an  asset  to  a  Republican  admin- 
istration headed  by  another. 

•nioae  estimates  ww*  proven  to  be  wrong. 
Senator  Taft  put  his  personal  ambition  be- 
hind him,  and  fought  manfully  for  the 
RepubUcan  Party,  Justifying  as  never  befora 
the  title  of  Mr.  Republican,  almost  univer- 
sally bestowed  upon  him  soms  years  ago. 


Fee£af  Reds'  VktiBS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSaCHUBBTTB 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OP  lOFRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  1. 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  Include  a  very  timely  editorial, 
concerning  our  prcwram  of  providing 
food  for  the  starving  Oennans  under 
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ooBftnl,  wlildi  ftppesred  in  tbe 
AiwiMt  S  l«ae  «f  tbe  Waltlmm  (Mass.) 
News  Tritmne. 
Tlie  article  tdDows: 

rwmzmQ  Bbw'  Vtcxma 

*<3aBM  and  fet  it"  food  campaign  In  Weat 
BcrUn  la  ahowUic  tip  the  iKdlownea  of  tb« 

ptentjr  tax  SMt  a«nDaa  '^orken'  paradlae.* 
Rundnds  of  thooMuids  of  Kast  Berllnera 
hjiTa  flouted  tlM  OomigQTitiit  goTenuaent'a 
ord«ra  to  Ignora  cOen  of  food  from  the  Weat 
and  have  cnMaed  tbe  border  to  obtain  the 
bandouti. 

■acb  peiaoD  abowtec  an  Kaat  Oerman  Iden- 
tity card  at  one  of  tbe  many  food  dlatrlbu- 
tlon  center!  aet  up  In  Weat  Berlin  recelTea 
«  free  food  package  containing  fat.  floor, 
dried  vegetables,  and  canned  mlDc.  The  food 
eotaea  from  qiiantltlea  atockpOed  by  the 
West  Berllnezs  against  resumption  of  an- 
other Berlin  blocfkade. 

jUl  food  dlapensed  la  being  replaced  by 
ahlpmenta  from  the  United  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Presldent'a  offer  of  flS 
million  worth  of  food. 
.  It  la  dear  that  thousands  of  Germans  are 
rlaklng  much  for  little.  Those  who  eroaa 
the  border.  In  the  face  of  threata  and  prom- 
ises from  the  Communist  goremment.  know 
they  may  have  to  face  the  worst  later,  but 
they  take  the  rlak. 

The  total  effect  of  this  migration  Is  to 
force  the  Communist  goremment  Into  a 
t^t  comer.  Its  failure  to  feed  its  Ttctlma 
has  been  exposed.  The  best  the  Reds  can 
offer  Is  a  promise  of  more  food  and  more 
etrlllan  goods.  But  promises  do  not  iMlance 
available  food.  This  Is  becoming  clearer 
e«wh  day  to  millions  of  Oermana.  and  to 
oOwra  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


FcJenJ  Aid  to  the   FkrdeOj  Haafi- 
rapywi  It  ia  Oar  Natioaal  laterest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACRTTSXTTS 

IN  ISB  HOUSX  OP  BSPRSSENTAITVSB 
FrkUtg.  Jvlv  31.  19S3 

Ifr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  as  my 
eolleagues  know.  I  have,  since  becoming 
a  Member  of  Oongress,  been  urging  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
Federal  agency  to  aid  and  assist  the 
Idusically  handicapped  to  take  their 
right  and  pr(4>er  place  in  American  life. 

For  that  purpose.  I  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,  H.  R.  8549.  azMl  in  March 
of  this  Congress  introduced  H.  R.  42S2, 
to  establish  a  Federal  CommissiOD  for  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  Tbe  objectives 
of  this  bill  are  to  increase  defense  man- 
power, provide  for  the  general  welfare, 
promote  rehabilitation  and  employment 
of  handicapped  individuals,  and  help 
preserve  our  Nation  by  setting  up  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  handicapped.  Authori- 
tative figures  show  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately SO  million  Americans  who 
suffer  physical  handicaps,  and  it  should 
be  obvious  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  no  longer  afford  to  delay  in  trying 
to  solve  a  problem  involving  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  all  our  cltlaens.  To  continue  to 
ignore  the  proUems  of  medical  atten- 
tion, vocational  training,  education,  and 
placement  of  the  physically  handicapped 


wotdd  te  a  grave  mistake  that  no  ChrM- 
tiim  prigresstve  government  should  al- 
low, esi  ecially  in  these  times  <3i  Commu- 
nist tin  Jlenge. 

Tbe  '  cry  nature  of  the  problem,  the 
great  n  unber  directly  affected,  axid  the 
aeope  o  any  solution  demands  the  con- 
ttaMiing  participatian.  and  aasdatance  of 
an  appKHuriate  agency  of  the  Federal 
Qovemj  nent.  acting  under  comprehen- 
sive leg  slation. 

For  ^e  past  2  weds  leading  to  the 
it  of  this  congressional  ses- 
sion a  Aibeommittee  of  the  House  Edu- 
eatton  and  Labor  Committee  has  been 
conduct  \Bg  hearings  on  this  subject. 
The  he  irings  have  been  of  a  general 
ezplora  ory  nature,  searching  for  basic 
informs  tion  from  which  to  draw  ade- 
quate legislation.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  cha  rman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee 1  or  their  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem of  lie  physically  handicapped  and 
apprecii  ^tion  of  the  national  interest  at 
stake.  I  have  requested  the  chairman 
to  conti  aue  and  complete  these  hearings 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  next  session  of 
Congrei  s.  I  believe  that  my  bill.  H.  R. 
4262.  is  Ei  sound  and  reasonable  measure 
that  wo  lid  sutMtantially  aid  in  the  solu- 
ti<m  of  irovidlng  vitally  needed  Federal 
asslstac  x  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
However,  this  matter  is  above  and  be- 
yond ai  y  personal  pride  or  partisanship. 
Any  bill  that  will  squarely  meet  the  issue 
will  be  111  right  with  me.  However,  in 
our  owi  national  interest  and  simple 
justice  to  our  physically  handicapped 
dtiaens  I  shall  continue  my  individual 
and  coo  lerative  efforts  in  urging  prompt 
enactnu  nt  of  adequate  legislation  early 
In  the  I  ext  session. 


«ardor4M.  Tliew  pictures  are  not  only 
interesttaig.  but  highly  educational. 

The  slides,  that  have  been  made  from 
orighia]  water  colors,  have  been  shown 
an  over  this  country.  And.  as  an  indi- 
cation of  tbe  spirit  of  patriotism  that 
dominates  Major  Lawson  in  this  fine 
««rk  te  has  performed,  he  wtil  net  ac- 
cept any  ramineration  for  their  use  and 
gladly  and  willingly  makes  the  pictures 
available  to  all  interested  parties.  Major 
Lawson  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
fine  service  he  has  rendered.   . 


Arc  dw  VwMti  Natieas  UmtoJ? 


UBifonii  al  Ametkaa  History,  by  Maj. 
AJexakdor  R.  Lawsaa,  Aray  of  the 
Unitol  States,  Retired 


HON. 


EIITENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ICHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


Mr. 


IN  m    HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  August  3. 1953 
WOLVERTON.    Mr.     Speaker. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBET 

or  ZLUXois 

IN  TEa  HOnSB  OP  BEPRBSBNTA'IIVJBS 

Jfonday,  Augiut  3. 19S3 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
article  109  of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  a  con- 
vention to  amend  the  charter  may  be 
called  any  time  after  19SS. 

Looking  forward  to  this  date,  it  seems 
that  this  is  the  time  to  make  an  appraisal 
of  this  organisation. 

Why  was  the  U.  N.  foimded?  How  has 
it  performed?  Is  it  a  threat  to  the 
sovereignty  and  safety  of  the  United 
States?  Is  our  Nation  the  only  memljer 
state  which  has  taken  the  U.  N.  seriously? 
Have  its  achievements  proved  worthy  of 
the  financial  outlay? 

This  report  by  Leila  Edwards,  a  stu- 
dent of  U.  N.  procedures,  attempts  to 
answer,  from  the  record,  these  questions 
and  many  others. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate  approved 
a  resolution  authorizing  a  study  of  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  U.  N.  Charter, 
bearing  in  mind  the  approaching  con- 
vention date. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  presenting  the  following  study  be- 
cause I  think  the  information  will  be 
helpful,  not  only  to  the  committee  but 
to  all  Members  of  Congress: 

Abb  thb  UtfTrzD  Natiohs  XJntiKo7 
(By  Leila  Edwards) 


MaJ.  Alexander  R.  Lawson,  Army  of  the      wbat  abb  thb  rnxpoass  or  thb  TTwrm 

MATIOIfa    (AS   STATBD   IW   THB  CHABTBI)  f 


United  iBtates.  retired,  of  Thorofare, 
Gloucester  County.  N.  J.,  who  served  40 
years  in  the  civilian  component  parts  of 
our  Am  ed  Forces,  has  prepared  a  most 
valuable  historical  set  of  pictures  en- 
titled "cniforms  of  American  History, 
1600  to  1953."  In  coUecting  the  mate 
rial  for  1  lis  remarkable  series  of  pictures 
he  was  i  Uy  assisted  by  Sgt.-Maj.  Leon 
W.  Littl^,  United  States  Marine  Corpa. 
retired. 

It  has  required  untold  hours  of  work 
and  wid»i^ead  research  to  obtain  the 
basic  in<nmation  for  this  truly  great 
eollectiaL  While  the  intent  in  pro- 
ducing t  lis  series  of  pictures  was  to  de- 
pict the  changes  in  the  uniforms  of 
America!  history,  nevertheless,  there 
are  also  ncluded  many  examples  of  uni- 
forms o]  other  nations.  Taking  all  of 
these  pic  tures  together  they  number  up- 


1.  To  maintain  International  peace  and 
security. 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples,  and  to  strengthen  \iniTeraal  peace. 

8.  To  achieve  International  cooperation  in 
solylng  international  problems  of  economic, 
social,  and  humanitarian  character  without 
dlstlnctlQD  as  to  race,  sex.  language,  or 
religion. 

4.  To  be  a  center  for  harmonising  the 
actions  of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  theee 
common  ends. 


TT.  m.f 
sovereign 


WHAT  ABB  TBB  r«IHCn>UtS  Of 

1.  Bach     nation     ahall     have 
equality. 

2.  All  memb««  ahaU  fulflU  in  good  faith 
the  obllgatlona  assumed  by  them  In  aooord- 
anoe  with  tbe  present  Charto-. 

3.  All  members  shall  refrain  from  the 
threiit  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
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Integrity  or  poUtleal  independence  of  any 
state. 

4.  All  members  shall  settle  their  interna- 
tional dlsiMites  by  peaceful  means. 

B.  All  members  shaU  give  the  U.  N.  every 
aaslstanee  In  any  aetton  It  takaa  and  ah^l 
refrain  from  giving  asslstanne  to  any  atate 
against  which  the  U.  If .  la  talcing  preventive 
or  enforcement  action. 

6.  The  n.  N.  ahall  insure  that  states  which 
are  not  members  of  the  U.  M.  aet  in  aecord- 
anoe  with  theee  principles  so  far  as  may  be 
neoeasary  for  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

7.  Nothing  contained  In  the  present  Char- 
ter shall  authorise  the  U.  N.  to  Intervene  in 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
meatlo  Jurisdiction  of  any  atate. 

In  the  f  cdlowlng  pages,  an  anAlysls  of  the 
facts  will  be  presented,  and  the  reader  may 
ascertain  for  hlmt* Tf  how  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  n.  H.  have  taken  seriously.  axMl 
adhered  to.  these  tenets. 


WHAT  B  TBB  COflV  TO  THS  jmm  RATS 
ITS  FABTICXrATXOM  Of  TBB  UWRBD  MATIOltSt 

The  asssssment  to  the  ifnlted  SUtes 
(which  U  decided  by  the  U.  N.)  for  1984  will 
be  approdmately  930  million  and  will  total 
SSVi  of  the  entire  U.  N.  budget.  Of  thla 
amoxmt  $16,167,040  goes  Into  U.  N.  obliga- 
tions while  the  rest  Is  distributed  among 
the  various  cooperating  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  amount,  the  budget  for 
tbe  United  States  missions  to  the  U.  M. 
(headed  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  liodge) 
Is  $901,000.  The  flfteen-odd-mllllon  dollars 
aui^xnta  the  1,800  employees  of  the  U.  N..  and 
Indudee  maintenance  workers,  doormen, 
•eeretarlea.  stenographera.  etc    llie  United 


Statee  mlsBion  eii4>loy8  143  peofde  at  tbe 
present  time. 

This  by  no  means  repreeenta  the  total  es- 
pendlture  to  the  United  States  Oovemment 
and  the  taxpayers.  The  following  reports 
will  go  Into  more  detail. 

It  is  unfommate  that  yearly  studies  have 
not  been  made  for  those  who  are  students 
of  the  progress  of  tbe  U.  N.  There  U  a  par- 
tial record  of  the  expenditiirea.  however,  and 
it  provides  much  material  of  interest. 

On  February  13.  1951.  the  Committee  on 
Xzpendlturee  in  the  becutlve  Department 
(Rept.  No.  90)  released  the  following  data: 

United  States  contributions  and  outlays 
to  the  U.  N.,  Its  specialised  agencies,  emer- 
gency reUef  projects,  and  advances  on  the 
U.  N.  building  fund  have  totaled  approKl- 
mately  $434  million  from  fiscal  year  1946 
through  and  including  1980.  It  ahould  be 
noted  that  expenditurea  from  1946  through 
1950  for  attendance  at  meetings  and  confer- 
ences of  tbe  D.  N.  and  the  spedallaed  egen- 
dea.  maintenance  of  permanent  mlasiona. 
and  missions  on  special  assignments  relative 
to  permanent  U.  N.  activities  accounted  for 
an  additional  sum  of  approximately  $13  mll- 
ll<m,  hringlng  tbe  total  cost  of  participation 
to  apimudmately  $436,000,000.  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  these  activities  wUl  entaU 
additional  contributions  and  outlays  in  ex- 
cess  of  $130  million  during  fiscal  year  1981. 
Uhlted  States  outlays  and  contributions  to 
the  U.  N.  system  and  emergency  relief  proj- 
ects averaged  approximately  SO  percent  of 
the  total  budget  during  these  years. 

Hie  following  table  Is  from  page  77  of  the 
above-mentioned  report: 

1I0.1 


ApaaMl«AMMM 

-    United  states.  Steal  year- 

IMS 

1M7 

IMS 

IMO 

IMD 

tTp|t*d  N»*«««f 

l^Iu,6oo 

625,000 
110.100 
fiU,630 

•.as 

$B.4M,847 

1.  am,  000 

aM,48B 

478,886 

saisQS 

$iaM0,806 

i.»aooo 
eoa,z78 

821,  «07 

8,W3 

S,60aZM 

7.025 

$13,  MI,  033 

1.260,000 

488,004 

1.001.73S 

a8,W8 

3,801,434 

8,781 

I.88O18M 

70,843,728 

2^401.603 

8,000^000 

$18^001,021 

rood  snd  ABleoltiire  Ornnintlao 

IntaraaUoml  CtvU  AvtefiaB  Oriwihatinn.... 
Intmattivsl  f  ii!>w  Onsniaitfiii 

1.2S0LOOO 
438,870 
848,068 

IntanuUanal  TeteeommnntcattBn  Vakm. 

UNK8CO 

148^311 
1,887,173 

TTntrenal  Postal  Union 

W«U  HcaRIf  Omntottnn 

InUmstlfliMl  Rwvm  Omaiaithn    , , 

4.8» 

«k788 

U0G8 
1.918,220 

71.0H89B 

70^447  720 

ChUdreol  Kimnaitey  Pond 

U.  N.  ReUef  for  PalHtbM  Retacecs 

" '. 



^  MA.  361 

V.  N.  r^eftBd  vrorln  tor  Pahsttac  RetacMS 
tn  N«ar  Kaflt 



XOOQ^OOO 

IntcniAtlanal  ATtstlan  lopfMrt  prognoi 

...._...^... 

88^088 
11.4e^9M 

M7,aBe 
38^67S,806 

SVM M ABT,  l»M-« 

CentmratloBS  to  U.  N $87,040,705 

ContrtbqtIoM  to ipsrtallisrt  agsnelM 25,077,451 

Contrtbutloos  to  temporary  oriantistioas 

and  pragraiDB .. 301,688,217 

Advaneas  on  U.  N.  building  fund 37, 141 ,  7M 


Tablb  No.  a 


TotaL. 


423, 868,167 


Aa  already  noted  tbe  United  Statea  oon- 
Mbution  to  U.  N.  for  1051  was  in  excess  of 
$130  million.  AddltlonaUy.  the  Wall  street 
Journal  reports  that  tbe  United  Statea  spent 
gsao  mllUon  In  1953.  the  Ublted  States  share 
conqirlalBg  MM.  At  thla  date,  there  Is  no 
report  on  196t,  but  the  Oeneral  Asaembly  of 
the  U.  N.  baa  aaksd  for  $360  mlUlon  for  the 
Korean  relief  fund,  and  $46  million  for  Pal- 
eatine  reUef.  The  United  States  ahare  Is 
one-third.  Probably.  It  U  fair  to  estimate 
that  the  amount  expended  from  1946  to 
1960  WUl  be  equalled  from  tb*t  period  to 
tbe  present  time. 

The  state  Departmfent.  In  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Appruprlatlona  Committee  (H.  R. 
4074)  suliiBttted  tbe  foOowlng.  which  tarings 
us  up  to  date  upon  the  U.  N.  and  qpeelallaed 
agenclee  funda.  but  doee  not  supply  the 
answers  for  tbe  temporary  and  emergency 
programs; 


Unltod  Nations 

Food  and   Agrten^ 

tan 

CItU  Aviation 

IntemstkMial  Labor 

Orfaalatkn 

Teleoommonicattoa 

Union 

UNESCO 

Universal  Postal 

Union. 

World    Health   Or- 

raniiAtion 

World  Meteorolofi- 

oal  Orfiinliatian... 


$13,57^att$l^^M,3M 


IWl 


1.420, 
433. 


800 
319 


•1,288^888 


457. 
*814. 

12, 


378 
381 

341 

981 


1813 


1.356,000 
088.610 

1.4««v431 

387.  mi 

^788^  400 

13.867 

2,481,108 

21,886 


isa 


816,440,800 

1,873,780 
81M12 

1,838^801 

113.780 

X856,eoe 

18,863 

^86^667 

16^268 


(R  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  whUe'o«ar 
percentage  total  baa  declined,  the  actual 
dollars  aasssamant  has  Increased.  Our  obU- 
gaUoQ  to  the  U.  N.  in  1946  waa  $6,168,500, 
while  in  1064  It  wUl  be  about  $16  mlUlon. 
For  the  first  time  In  tbe  history  of  the  U.  M.. 
the  United  States  will  be  paying  a  low  per- 
centage of  88H-) 

It  might  be  Interpolated  han  that  tba 


U.  M.  and  Its  associated  agencies  are  financed 
by  contributions  from  all  member  statea. 
Each  year  the  Oontrlbutiona  Committee  of 
the  U.  N..  a  standing  committee  of  experts, 
examinee  the  economic  condition  of  the 
member  govemmenta  and  prepares  a  scale 
based  vpon  capacity  to  pay.  It  wiU  be  re- 
membered that  last  year  Congrees  voted  a 
celling  of  8SVi,  Insofar  aa  tbe  United  Statea 
assessment  was  concerned.  Tbe  General  As- 
sembly voted  down  this  sui^estlon  and  In- 
sisted on  the  Financial  Committee  percent- 
age point  of  85.13.  The  amount  wa$  aUowed 
to  stand,  altho\igh  the  United  Statee  repre- 
sentatives  protested. 

The  f oUowlng  table  taken  from  the  Appro- 
priations Coshmlttee  hearings  report  shows 
the  seals  of  assessments  for  19S3: 


Tablb  No.  S 

- 

Country 

Amount 

ArghMUstan 

ao8 

884,889 

Arsentina .    .. 

1.48 

883,008 

AnstnUa.     . „.. 

1.75 

i.r 

737,800 

BdKlniB 

881,886 

BoUvis 

.06 

M,881 

BraiU ^. 

1.46 

tokwa 

Banna .       ... 

.U 

83,480 

Bydomasian  8.  8.  R 

.a 

908,080 

Canada 

3.80 

1,40^8M 

Chile 

.33 

134,878 

China.       . : .. 

6.C8 

1^431.477 

Cokmbia „ 

.86 

18a700 

Costa  Kloa 

.M 

.M 

L08 

17,880 

Cuba 

146^371 

nnrimdnvakla     ,.,_ 

438,828 

Penmark 

.78 

33a  668 

Dominioan  R«{>ablio 

.06 

21,878 

Eooador 

.04 
.80 
.06 

1&466 

Egypt 

188^797 

SfSj^^to::™::::::::;™™::: 

81.417 

Rthlnpte     .    ,.     ,,,...,.    ...,,,, 

.10 

44.200 

Franoe 

8.78 

X483,401 

.18 

78,232 

Ouatemala 

.08 

38^082 

Haiti 

.       .04 
.M 

16,516 

Hondnraa 

17,402 

lorlmd 

.M 

17,880 

India. _      ... 

3.46 

1,446,878 

Indonesia 

.60 
.33 

306,200 

128, 088 

Iraq.     —        ..    „ 

.12 

47.286 

Israel...... 

.17 

75,140 

Lebanon ..     . 

.06 

2O1IOO 

Liberie 

.04 

17,680 

i^ii6iiib<Hm»  »«„,>— ,«^-»»»>„.»», 

.06 

80.838 

Mexico 

.70 

315.377 

Netberlaads 

L85 

626.646 

NeirZMland  ,,. 

.48 
.M 

107,736 

Nleaiagiia  .....>..... ............. 

17,626 

Norway ... 

.60 

211,066 

Pak<fft«p 

.79 
.06 

348,180 

30,721 

Paragnay 

•  .M 

17,880 

Peni       

.18 

7aL348 

Philippines...            

Polan«r!77. 

.38 
1.88 

182, ») 
713,366 

Saodi  Arabia 

.07 

28.  MO 

Sweden 

L86 

888^888 

'n»nand"."""ir!mi~inii~m 

.08 

33,300 

.18 

«^3e6 

Turkey .._.. 

.86 

361,  451 

Ukraine 

L83 

786,480 

Hniirnnffl,  AW«t  , 

.88 
12.28 

tU.U7 

U.  8.  8.  R 

$5,888,806 

United  Kingdom 

10.30 

4.385,454 

United  States 

36.12 

16^167,040 

Unignay 

.18 

74,647 

VeneBieh 

.36 

167,282 

.04 

17,680 

Yugodavfe- 

.44 

178,303 

Many  of  theee  natlone  are  In  aireara.  An 
analysla  of  the  percentage  decline  (Appro- 
prlatlona  Committee  bearlnga)  reveala  tbe 
present  trend  toward  inabill^  to  meet  as- 
•eseed  paymenta: 

Perce  af 
paid 

1946 100 

1947 100 

1940 — . 100 

1940 100 

1950 100 


1961. 
196t. 


.-,— 92.38 

88. 17 


V.  m. 

Hm  aforementioned  rqxirt  of  tbe  Utiltad 
States  Belattons  Committee  tm  Kxpendlturea 
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tU    eoneem    and    dl»»tlrf>ctlon 
with  Tarlous  aspecta  of  V.  N.  procedures. 

On  page  6  the  committee  notea  ttiat  tn 
1950  tbe  U.  N.  and  Its  specialised  agencies 
bad  some  733  projects  under  way — "many  of 
them  are  of  doubtfol  value  and  \irgency.* 
And  on  page  27,  "the  financial  burden  upon 
member  goremments  has  eontlnued  to  grow 
TmtU  the  matter  has  Iwcome  one  of  ■crtona 
eoneem  to  many  at  than." 

The  Fifth  Budget  Committee  of  ttom  U.  M^ 
continues  the  report.  Issued  a  warning  to  the 
General 'Assembly  as  foUows:  "If  costs  om- 
tlnue  to  Increase  there  would  be  grave  dan- 
ger that  essential  activities  might  be  severely 
limited  by  '»eH*"E  contributions." 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  of 
the  subcommittee  may  be  rammed  up  as : 

1.  The  U.  N.  suflws  financial  and  budget- 
ary problems,  tnelndlng  Increasing  expendi- 
tures and  dlOeulttas  In  collscttons 

a.  A  proliferation  of  programs  and  projects 
undertaken,  and  a  tendency  to  undertake 
new  problems  without  regard  to  costs. 

S.  Too  much  dupUoatlon  and  overlapping 
ta  activities — too  many  studies  undertaken 
by  the  different  agencies  on  the  same  prob- 


4.  Personnel  proMems  arising  out  of  In- 
adequate personnel  poUclee.  rising  staff  costs, 
and.  In  some  Instances,  overgenerous  salaries 
and  allowance  systems. 

6.  A  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  spedal- 
laed  agencies  toward  sovereignty  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

0.  An  ever-Increasing  drain  on  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  member  governments 
because  of  steadily  Increasing  assessments  to 
meet  rising  budgets,  the  maintenance  of 
missions,  and  attendance  at  large  numbers 
of  meetings  all  over  the  wcrM. 

ZMD   OW   THX   XZFOST 

(A  Study  Off  the  Increase  in  overall  expendi- 
tures of  the  n.  N..  the  emergence  of  new 
agencies,  and  the  creation  of  more  and  nK>re 
studies  and  surveys  would  suggest  that  the 
above  report  Is  not  outmoded  although  It 
Is  dated  1051.  A  yearly  report  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  might  be  most  enlight- 
ening.) 

WBAT  ABB  TBS  ACnOlfPIJSinfPITS  OT  TBS  V.  IT.f 

The  statements  listed  below  are  taken 
tiom  speeches  made  by  Ambassador  Lodge, 
and  his  chief  deputy,  James  Wadsworth: 

"It  is  a  place  where  the  American  repre- 
sentatives can  answer  Immediately  any 
charges  made  by  tlie  enemy  and  so  mold 
inibllc  opinion  tliroughout  the  world. 

Tt  Is  a.  plaes  whsre  ispisssiilslisuB  of 
nations  can  meet  Informally  without  raising 
considerations  of  prestige,  and  thus  settle 
disputes.  The  Berlin  airlift,  foe  example, 
was  brought  to  an  end  as  the  result  of  an 
An^rlcan  and  a  Soviet  representative  (Ifr. 
Uolotov  and  Mr.  Jessup)  more  or  less  'bump- 
ing into  each  other'  in  the  corridors  of  the 
U.  W. 

"It  Is  s  plaee  where  we  have  developed 
allies — certainly  not  as  many  as  we  should 
have  liked.  But.  equally  certain,  whatever 
allies  we  have  are  welcome  and  are  that 
much  gain. 

"It  is  a  place  where  the  threat  of  war  in 
Iran  tn  1940,  was  moderated  and  gradually 
extinguiahed. 

"It  is  a  place  from  which  the  InlaUve  was 
taken,  with  siibetantial  American  backing, 
to  prevent  Communist  encroachment  on 
Qreece  in  1947. 

"It  is  a  place  which  enormously  facilitated 
the  advent  of  Israel  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions and  prevented  that  advent  from  caus- 
ing extensive  hostilities  with  the  Arab 
nation. 

"It  is  a  place  which  gave  full  Independ- 
ence to  the  78  million  people  Inhabiting 
Indonesia. 

"It  is  a  plaee  which  means  modi  to  the 
tedependsnoe  at  Utoya.  and  will  undoubtedly 

■«— w    much   UMBO    to    the    tm<«p»n^^|fl-fl^    g( 

Somallland. 


*or  fhe  800  milUon  people  ta  the  tree 
world  'rho  were  dependent  10  years  agi\ 
some  (K  0  mUllon  have  won  fun  Independence 
since  11 48,  and  many  more  have  been  placed 
under  J.  N.  trusteeship.  The  newly  inde- 
pendenf  countries  Include  the  U.  N.  member 
states  dt  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  the  Philip- 
pines. ]  Qdonesla.  and  Israel.  They  also  in- 
clude I  uch  nonmember  states  as  Ceylon. 
Jordan,  the  assodatsd  statss  of  Indochina 
andUtya. 

"It  ki  a  placs  which  at  this  moment  is 
exertini ;  a  strong  Influence  to  prevent  the 
dlsputs  over  Kfn*'"'*''  between  India  and 
Pakistan  from  breaking  out  into  open  war- 
fare. 

"It  is  a  place  In  which  a  vetoproof  method 
has  atlast  l>een  evolved  for  bringing  a  real 
collectijre  defense  program  Into  being. 

"It  li  a  place  which,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Kremlin,  must  be  a  real  headache. 
They  cinnot  control  it;  they  cannot  break 
it  up;  1  bey  dare  not  leave  it." 

A    BSSUtTAl.    K)    SOMX    0»    TBMBt    ■ESIKMbMU 

8om4  distinguished  Americans  are  In  dls- 
•greem  mt  with  Ambassador  Lodge  and  the 
above  dalms.  Senator  Kwowuuni,  in  a 
spssch  on  the  Senate  floor  March  16.  1953, 
remind  I  the  peofde  that  propaganda  works 
both  w  ijB.  Senator  Kmowuimb  asks,  "What 
sense  o '  complacency  has  come  over  the  U.  N. 
Itself  I  ad  the  decent  governments  repre- 
■cntsd  therein  aivd  the  people  who  desire  an 
effectivt  system  of  collective  seciirity  that 
they  ctn  continue  to  tolerate  a  government 
whose  ipokesman  contlnxies  to  sabotage  and 
aid  the  aggressors  for  more  than  2  years  and 
8  months?  Have  we  completely  lost  our 
sense  o  t  reality? 

"Do  ^ou  honestly  believe,"  he  continues, 
"that  t  ht  United  States  of  America.  Its  Oov- 
snunei  t,  or  its  people,  can  be  expected  to 
pour  tl  elr  resources  around  the  world  to  na- 
tions irho  are  giving  help  to  the  aggressor 
and  to  those  who  have  not  lifted  a  finger  In 
oppoell  Ion? 

"Do  fou  honestly  believe  that  the  D.  N. 
can  svrvive  and  command  respect  In  this 
oountr  r  or  abroad  when  the  Soviet  Union 
throoig  1  its  representative  continues  to  use 
that  Qganiaation  as  a  sounding  board  for 
CommiLnist  propaganda  and  disparaging  re- 
marks regarding  our  Nation?" 

Cnis  Senator  was  obviously  outraged  at 
a  rema  'k  made  by  Mr.  Vlshinsky  about  "that 
s<1"itni  itration  had  unleashed  the  barbarous 
and  bindltlike  war  against  the  Korean 
people.') 

The  alliision  to  the  Berlin  airlift  being 
brougb  t  to  an  end  as  a  result  of  two  men 
"biunp  ng  into  each  other"  does  not  explain 
why  Bi  issUT  was  so  unafraid  of  the  U.  N.  that 
the  mitter  was  initiated.  This  costly  ma- 
neuver lasted  for  many  months  with  no 
movemsnt  from  the  U.  N..  although  on  one 
oceasio  i,  during  a  meeting  tn  Paris,  Argen- 
tina, w  ith  some  other  states  supporting  her. 
suggest  Id  a  mediation.  Bowever,  nothing 
came  o  r  it.  To  suggest  that  Mr.  Molotov  of 
his  owi  volition  brought  the  problem  to 
a  ooncl  jslon  is  nothing  less  than  rldlciilous. 
Stalin  wanted  It  that  way.  The  repeated 
emphaiis  laid  on  the  convenience  of  repre- 
sentatl xes  to  meet  and  confer  because  of 
a  mutti  al  gathering  place  leads  one  to  won- 
-  der  hov  the  diplomats  functiooed  during 
the  ma  ly  htmdreds  of  years  before  the  U.  N. 
existed 

The  'eellng  that  war  has  been  averted  in 
many  a  ?ots  of  the  globe  also  bears  watching, 
aocordi  ig  to  Mr.  Rank  Hnlman.  past  presi- 
dent a  the  Amsrlean  Bar  Association.  In 
his  pan  phlsi.  The  U.  N..  a  Bops  or  a  Menace. 
Mr.  Ho:  man  states: 

"Beo  nt  events — the  Korean  war,  the  dls- 
turbaa  es  in  Iran.  Cgypt.  Malaya,  Indochina, 
and  eU  ewbere,  the  growing  threat  of  world 
war  HI .  and  the  Inadequacies,  the  squab- 
bling, ^e  name  calling,  and  the  lack  of 
oooperi  tlon  and  effective  actions  in  the  U.  N. 
with  r«  ipeet  to  aU  thess  matters — ^theee  de- 
velopmmts  ralss  a  serious  question  in  the 


minds  of  a  great  nomber  at  Aaoerlcaas  sa 
to  whether  the  U.  N.  is  not  a  spawning  groimd 
for  world  tormoU  Instead  of  an  agency  for 
peace." 

Enthusiasts  for  U.  N.  carefully  ignore  other 
failTirea  such  as  the  Impotence  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  war  in  Indochina,  or  the  seisurs 
of  Tibet  by  the  Communists  (after  the  Ko- 
rean war  outbreak),  a  direct  slap  at  tbe 
U.  N.  contention  that  it  has  taught  the  world 
that  aggression  does  not  pay. 

What  the  statement  pertaining  to  Greece 
means  is  obscive.  The  U.  N.  record  prints 
only  one  item  pertaining  to  this  problem. 
It  Is  dated  October  31:  "Oeneral  Assembly 
calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia to  do  nothing  which  co\ild  assist  ths 
guerrillas  In  Greece  and  calls  upon  theee 
three  states  and  Greece  to  cooperate  in  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  disputes." 

Certainly  no  one  questions  the  fact  that 
It  was  tbe  Greek-Turkey  aid,  financed  solely 
by  the  United  SUtes,  which  brought  this  to' 
a  finale.  The  U.  N.  merely  passed  another 
resolution. 

The  Israeli-Arab  dlfflcultles  are  far  from 
solved  at  the  present  time.  To  the  contrary, 
both  nations  are  in  an  armed  state  of  truce 
with  constant  sniping  and  guerrilla  warfare 
prevailing. 

A  recent  release  from  the  Subcommittee 
on  Near  East  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  takes  to  task  the  U.  N.  handling 
of  this  problem  (Jiily  24,  1953). 

The  plight  of  these  refugees,  they  say.  has 
been  used  to  build  up  the  hostility  between 
Israel  and  tbe  Arab  Statea.  and  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
peace,  unless  this  problem  can  be  solved. 

The  subcommittee  was  extremely  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  after  nearly  5  years  of 
effort  and  expenditure  of  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars  by  the  XT.  If.,  virtually  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  developing  proj- 
ects for  resettlement,  or  reaching  political 
agreements  relating  to  resettlement  and  re- 
habilitation. The  committee  points  out  that 
tbe  United  States  is  wUling  to  do  lU  share, 
but  essential  action  by  the  U.  N.  Is  necessary. 

The  U.  N.  does  not  sdmlt  the  Important 
basic  weakness  of  Its  organisation — reeoltt- 
tions  do  not  make  a  peace. 

Reports  emanating  from  the  press  sections 
of  U.  N.  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  troubles 
between  Kngland  and  Iran  and  Bgypt  have 
not  and  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  U.  N. 
for  decision  because  tbe  contending  statae 
refuse  to  recognise  tbe  right  of  tbe  Oeneral 
Assembly  to  pass  on  the  matter.  Here,  again, 
a  deterrent  to  peaceful  agreement  nmni  gw 
if  a  member  sta  ds  doee  not  wish  to  submit 
her  quarrels  for  settlement  she  merely  boy- 
cotts the  action,  and  does  not  assent  to  Its 
legitimacy.  As  in  tbe  French-Morooco  fracas 
(described  later)  the  representatives  of  the 
member  states  refuse  to  play  and  simply 
pick  up  their  marbles  and  go  home. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  has 
flicked  up  aUias  Is  a  moot  question,  and 
there  is  much  evidence  in  this  report  to 
belle  that  optimistic  assertloo. 

Tou  will  note  that  Ambassador  Z«dgs  re- 
fers to  600  million  people  who  have  won  full 
independence  since  1945.  His  statement  is 
most  unclear,  and  although  he  doesn't  ssy 
so.  It  Infers  that  the  U.  K.  Is  responsible. 
Obvlotisly  India  and  the  Philippines  do  not 
belong  In  this  category,  as  their  freedom  had 
nothing  to  do  with  U.  M.  Senator  KNowuuvn 
takes  issue  with  this  thought,  also,  and 
counters  with.  "In  June  of  1946  when  Um 
U.  N.  was  formed,  there  were  less  than  800 
milUon  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Now  there  are  more  than  800  million." 
(CowoaxssioifAi.  Recobd.  March  16.  1963.) 

Um  best  record  the  U.  N.  has  mads  to  date 
la  its  record  for  aiding  the  independenoe 
movement  now  current  in  the  world. 

And.  finally,  we  sliall  have  to  look  into  tlio 
future  as  to  the  efllcaey  of  the  veto  power 
in  tbe  Seciirlty  Council  or  anywiiere  else. 
That  will  be  tested  In  the  very  near  future. 
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Arttcle  8  of  the  Principles  of  the  U.  M. 
sUtes:  "AU  nations  shaU  give  the  U.  M. 
every  assistance  in  any  acttoo  It  takss.  and 
shall  refrain  from  giving  asslstanoe  to  any 
stats  against  which  the  U.  M.  Is  taking 
action."  Which  brings  up  the  queetion: 
"Have  the  U.  N.  members  broken  the  rules 
of  the  Charter  and  failed  to  maintain  regu- 
IstiOQS  nsossssry  for  oollecttve  security?" 
(On  February  1.  1961,  the  General  Assembly, 
deolsrsd  Red  China  an  "aggressor.") 

Tastimony  before  the  Senate  Investigations 
Committee  disclosed  that  198  ships  carrying 
the  flags  of  Western  Allies  have  been  trans- 
porting goods  to  Bed  China  and  in  turn  aid- 
ing the  Communist  cause.  It  was  estab- 
lished that  the  natioos  conoemed  have  piled 
up  enormous  profits  through  the  83  billion 
worth  of  trade  during  8  years  of  ths  Korean 
war. 

Testimony  before  the  same  oommlttee 
alao  expoees  ths  f  set  that  on  two  occasions 
British-owned  ahips  tranqxirted  Chlneee 
Communist  troops  in  1951.  and  again  in 
1863. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy,  assistant  counsel  to 
the  oonunlttee.  said  there  Is  evldenoe  that 
the  193  ships  made  446  proven  voyages  car- 
rying goods  to  the  China  Reds  in  1952.  whlls 
68  western  flagships  nia<ie  at  least  162  trips 
carrying  cargoes  between  ports  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Burope.  Mr.  Kennedy  gave 
tills  listing  of  1908  foreign  flsgshlps  carrying 
goods  to  China: 

Brltlah.  09:  French.  1:  Chilean.  1;  Italian. 
7:  Panamanian.  IS:  Japaneee.  8;  Greek,  21; 
Pakistan.  18:  Danish.  8:  Norwegian.  14;  In- 
dian, 2;  Finnish.  8:  Honduran.  1;  Swedish, 
2:  Swiss.  1;  PhiUpptaMS,  1.  (Soures:  Bepub- 
liean  Rational  Ooogrssslonsi  Committee.) 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  and  to  prove 
ttie  qiMstionabto  ethics  involvsd.  on  May  18, 
1881.  the  United  SUtes  Introduced  a  reeolu- 
tlon  reoommendlng  an  embargo  of  shipment 
of  strategic  materlaU  to  areas  under  control 
of  Oommunlst  China  and  North  Korea. 
Passed  47  for,  foid  none  against.  Abstained, 
the  Russian  tolcc  of  Ave. 

The  point  at  Issus  Is  the  interpreUtlon  of 
the  word  "stratsgie."  Amwrently  the  U.  N. 
sannot  agree  even  oa  an  InterfHretatlon  of 
that  word.  Are  theee  or  are  they  not  stra- 
tsgiet  Trticks.  motor  ear  parts,  tires,  ssa- 
foing  veesels  of  various  slass.  radio  receivers 
and  tranamlttera,  steel  wire,  gasoltns.  dlsssl 
oil.  keroeene,  power  motors,  generators,  steel 
platee.  steel  bars,  stssi  plpss.  oast  Iron,  scrap 
iron,  tin  plate,  rubber,  medldne  and  medical 
suppUss.  cotton,  ete.  All  of  theee  have  been 
•sohanged  with  the  enemy  declared  so  by 
the  U.  M.  (OosfeaassioxAL  Baooaa,  March  18. 
1083.) 


TO 


V.  w. 

KoaaaK  was  nrnBAVOB  voa  oou.ao- 


The  CoMaaaanoNAi.  RaoosB  of  March  18. 
1968.  estlmatee  that  U.  N.  members  eon- 
trlbuted  lees  than  86,000  totwpa,  or  about  5 
percent,  to  Korea.  The  United  SUtee  haa 
contributed  more  than  850.000.  and  South 
Korea  about  400,000. 

A  moot  debatable  aassrtlon  mate  by  Mr. 
James  Wadsworth  la  a  spssch  bsf  ors  the 
Mountain  States  Beglonal  Conference  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Aseoclatton,  at  Bis- 
marck. N.  Dak..  OD  May  8,  1968:  "The  truth 
Is  the  united  SUtee  Government  •  •  •  has 
had  compleU  control  of  the  military  opera- 
tions In  Ksrea."  A  true  statement  as  f sr  ss 
it  goes.  What  has  been  left  out  of  this  re- 
jnark  are  the  political  and  diplomatic  de- 
cisions by  the  U.  M.  which  have  and  had  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  military  procedures  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


Boama  tbs  mac  uetaxxm 
Lst  the  reoord  speak  for  itatU  (hearin«i 

before   Armed   Servioes   Oommittae  of   tlks 

Sensto) : 
MacArthw:  "•  •  •  reports  made  by  me  to 

the  U.  N.  wen  subjset  to  oensordkip  by  o«ir 

SUto  and  Defenss  Oepartaaenta.** 


Ths  general  testified  that  his  reports  were 
ohangsd.  much  to  his  disapproval  becauae 
the  8Ute  Department  believed  "They  (the 
reports)  would  be  more  advantageous  in  tto 
h*~<nin  of  the  various  nations  of  the  U.  N. 
at  Lake  Succees."  "It  did  not  sgree  with  my 
own  military  concepts."  he  sUted  (p.  11). 

MacArthur,  page  8668,  voltune  6.  hearings: 

"This  created  *  *  *  a  situation  which 
called  for  new  decisions  in  the  diplomatic 
sphere  to  permit  the  realistic  adjiutment  of 
military  strategy." 

And  on  page  3567:  "I  have  constantly 
called  for  new  poUtlcal  decisions  essent-al 
to  a  solution." 

General  Marshall  In  his  testimony  oon- 
osmlng  ths  program  for  a  hot  pursuit  of 
snemy  planes  into  the  Manchurlan  sanctuary 
said  that  It  was  favored  by  tbe  President, 
the  Seovtary  of  8Ute.  but  was  rejected  by 
tbe  13  U.  N.  countries  Involved  in  the  Korean 
affair.  General  Bradley  concurred  in  this 
sUtement. 

But  Dean  Acheeon,  questioned  on  this 
matter,  testified  that  his  Department  queried 
only  6  of  the  IS  nations.  Under  po-sistent 
questioning,  he  was  evsslve  about  tbe  rea- 
sons why  the  other  7  were  not  consulted 
(p.  888). 

Tbe  record  makes  clear  that  General  Mae- 
Arthur's  hands  wore  tied  throu^  U.  N.  inter- 
ference. Added  to  theee  facts  are  the  recent 
dlfllcultles  of  the  truce. 

m  TR>  tnciTBt  wATioirs  A  wuvtat  warn  sraat 
In  the  U.  N.  Reporter  of  April  1953,  Ttygve 
Lie,  former  Secretary  General  of  the  U.  H.. 
announeed.  "No(  a  single  American  staff 
member  of  the  U.  H.  Secretariat  has  ever 
In  the  whole  history  of  the  organisation  been 
charged  in  any  court  of  the  TThlted  SUtee — 
much  less  convicted— of  espionage  or  any  act 
of  subversion  or  sabotage." 

This,  of  course.  Is  true.  Rsplonage  la  the 
most  dUBcult  charge  to  prove  ahd  It  waa 
only  because  a  wttnees  in  ths  recent  Roeen- 
berg  case  turned  sUUIs  evidence  that  these 
two  spies  for  Russia  were  convicted.  It  la 
to  be  remembered  that  Alger  Hiss  wsa  not 
convicted  for  espkmage.  b\it  for  oommlttlng 
perjury. 

Mr.  Ue  should  be  reminded,  too.  that  any 
suspicion  that  United  SUtee  dttawns  might 
be  disloyal  to  their  country  Is  very  recent. 
The  HOtiae  Judiciary  Committee  on  July  28. 
1983,  was  disturbed  as  a  result  of  ths  la- 
formatton  It  received  on  58  persons  s^io  ap- 
peered  as  defiant  witnesses  before  the  grand 
Jury  In  New  York  on  December  8, 1058.  They 
pronounced  It  a  "deeply  disturbing  picture." 
The  proMem  stsms  from  ths  assertion  of 
the  U.  N.  that  membws  of  the  Secretariat 
owe  their  allegiance  first  to  the  U.  N. 
Article  100  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  sUtes: 
"In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  Instructions  from  any  govern- 
ment or  from  any  other  authority  external 
to  the  organisation.  They  riiall  refrain  from  . 
any  action  which  might  reflect  on  their  posi- 
tions as  international  officials  responslMe 
only  to  the  organisation." 

or  vmLorss,  >inmr>w  «.;m«m  nr 

V.  V. 


As  a  result  of  the  grand  Jury  heartngi  la 
the  New  York  area,  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  SeoaU  conducted  aa 
investigation  and  pobllshed  theee  eondo- 
skms  (hearings.  January  8.  1088) : 

Thirty-seven  witnesses  were  called  by  the 
subcotnmittee.  Of  thess.  80  Invoksd  their 
eonstltntlonsl  prlvUegs  against  self-inerlinl- 
natloa  when  asked  about  past  CommwUst 
msmbetship.    Seven  answered  fully. 

Amcmg  thoee  who  Invoked  tbe  fifth  amead- 
ment  were:  Vkaak  Bancroft,  aalary  80^88. 
editor,  doeument  eontrol  dlvlaloaB:  Frank 
Coe.  eeeretary,  latematloaal  Monetary  Fond, 
salary  830,000;  Joel  Gordon.  Chief  Drade 
Analysia  Ssotlon,  salary  818J0OQ:  Irslag  Ka^ 
Ian.  eciwiomle  aCalri  o«8oar.  salary  818.440; 
Berbert  Bohlmmel.  aoopoBdc  aOalta.  aatey. 


811.87D;  Benjamin  Wermiel.  admlnlstrativa 
ofllcer  UNX800.  salary.  88XX>0- 

According  to  the  report,  some  of  these 
employees  have  been  suspended  from  the 
U.  N.  and  lU  agencies  but  a  second  chapter 
is  now  being  written  at  U.  N.  headquarters. 

anxoTAL  AMBBicAW  cmscMs  amai. 


Andrew  TuIIy.  Ser^^ie  Howard  writer,  dis- 
closes (July  31,  1058)  the  following: 

"In  a  crowded  conference  room  at  U.  N..  a 
three-person  administrative  tribunal  Is  con- 
ducting hearings  to  decide  whether  the  U.  N. 
should  have  the  rtg^t  to  inquire  Into  the 
loyalty  of  Its  employeee  to  their  individual 
governments.  Outcome  of  the  hearings  will 
decide  whether  a  U.  N.  employee  may  use 
constitutional  guaranties  to  conceal  subver- 
sive activities  against  a  member  nation  of 
the  U.  N." 

Mr.  Tully  goee  on  to  say  that  tlM  easss 
Involve  the  21  cittsens  who  were  dismissed 
by  the  U.  N.  Tliey  are  sertrtng  to  be  reln- 
sUted  or  to  be  paid  damages  sntoiintlng  to 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  issue  in  the  case  is  a  very  important 
one,  namely,  whether  a  U.  N.  employee 
against  whom  disloyalty  charges  have  been 
made  by  a  proper  agency  of  his  govenunsnt 
may  refuse  to  answw  questions  eonoeming 
the  chargea. 

There  has  been  little  putAidty  In  the 
United  Statea  oonoemlng  theee  hearings, 
adds  Mr.  Tully.  but  reporto  are  bdng  fltod 
dally  In  fordgn  pttptn. 

The  language  used  by  the  defense  lawyers 
Is  most  interesting.  Their  brief  charges  that 
the  firings  were  "the  culmination  of  an  in- 
tensifying pattsm  of  attacks  on  the  United 
Nations  in  the  United  Statea."  and  claims 
they  resulted  from  "a  polltieal  ptvge  whldi 
United  SUtee  agendea  were  priwslng  In  the 
D.  M." 

The  outcome  of  this  hearing  wUI  be  at 
vital  concern  to  dtlaens  of  the  United  States. 
Is  this  a  challenge  to  the  sovereignty  c£ 
the  United  SUtes?  Is  the  U.  N..  Indeed,  the 
nxpteoM  ruling  body  over  individual  member 
countries?  Can  ths  U.  N.  become  a  haven 
for  splee  without  tbe  consent  of  those  most 
affected? 

Two  prozumncements  by  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  do  nothing  to  allevUU 
theae  fears.  On  May  22.  1953.  he  told  a 
press  conference,  "Membos  of  the  staff  must 
malnUIn  a  loyalty  to  the  organisation  and 
to  no  one  else.  They  must  not  accept  pres- 
sure or  advice  from  any  government.  TUs 
applies  in  a  very  strong  sense  to  their  own 
government." 

Doee  this  apply  to  the  Russians  and  ttistr 
Communist  aflTllat^w  or  only  to  the  United 
States? 

A  second  statement  on  August  8,   1068, 
"expreesed  the  hope  that  member  govern 
ments  would  not  resort  to  pressures  to  lafln- 
ence  the  Secretariat." 

Another  voice  Joins  the_  Mgument.  Dr. 
Luther  Evans,  new  head  of  UNB800,  declared 
on  August  a.  19S8  (Washington  Post,  August 
8),  "that  the  United  SUtes  drive  sgainst 
Oommunlst  Infiltration  tn  U.  N.  groupe  was 
a  factor  threatening  to  destroy  the  DNHSOO.* 

He  said  he  will  oppoee  Wadilngton'S  efforts 
to  Influence  the  hiring  and  firing  of  the 
agHH  y's  Ameiieaa  employees  thiuugh  loyalty 
Inteellgatloos.  (Four  Amerteana  of  the  88 
on  the  UNB9CO  staff  rsoently  isftissd  to  flu 
la  United  Statea  SUU  Departnaaat  loyalty 
questlonnairee.  but  none  has  bsen  suspsnde<^ 
according  to  this  release.) 


wuTHUsc  TO  arr  ow  nr  v.  ir.v 
Ih  any  debaU  about  tbe  U.  N.  two  potets 


•re 

I.  Tlxere  Is  nothing  to  mpj  on  In  tbm  U.  K. 

a.  The  Russians  havent  flUed  their  qaot» 
of  employeee. 

Testimony  before  the  Jenner  sttboommlt- 
tee  (FMvuary  18,  1068.  XTnlted  SUtes  eta* 
seiu  employed  l>y  the  U.  N.:  finds  AmtissBB 
doc  XiOdga  saflag;  "X  have  also  ettcuXautf  8* 
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•II  penoimel  employMl  by  the  Tftilted  Btatw 
in^T^/wM  to  the  U.  N.  the  foUowlztg  memo- 
nndum  <leslliig  with  Ui*  h^nrtUng  of  security 
luf  onnatlon : 

"The  penonnel  of  thla  mlaslon  ur«  fre- 
quently In  poeMSBlon  of  elaaslfled  Informa- 
tion which.  If  revealed  to  unauthortBed  per- 
sona, can  have  a  dangerous  effect  on  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes.  Penonnel  of 
the  United  States  mlaslon  are  hereby  re- 
minded that  personnel  employed  in  the  U.  N. 
Secretariat  have  not  been  cleared  for  classi- 
fied Information  and  that  they,  thwef ore,  ar« 
not  authorlwd  to  receive  Information." 

The  above  statement  leaves  dangling  In 
air  Mr.  Lodge's  statement  of  April  15.  to  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club  to  wit:  'Tliere 
Is  nothing  to  spy  on  In  the  U.  N." 

Two  articles  In  U.  8.  News  ft  World  Report 
furnish  Information  to  refute  point  Mo.  3. 
On  December  13,  1963.  page  S3: 

"An  Informed  estimate  suggests  that  as 
many  as  one-half  of  the  1.360  administrative 
executlvee  In  the  U.  N.  are  either  Communists 
or  people  who  are  willing  to  do  what  they 
want." 

December  6.  1953:  "Serious  concern  Is  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  that  the  U.  N.  may  be 
serving  as  a  haven  for  Communist  spies  In 
the  United  States.  That  concern  Is  being 
expressed  by  Investigators  for  the  United 
States  senate." 

The  article  points  out  that  open  Com- 
munists who  come  from  Comm\inlst  na- 
tters are  a  small  minority,  but  the  hidden 
Communists  are  the  ones  the  Investigators 
are  looking  for. 

It  continues: 

"Agents  of  Ruaiia.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
^land,  as  employees  of  a  world  orgsnlsstion, 
face  little  or  no  surveillance  of  the  type 
Americans  face  In  CDmmuntst  countries. 
They  can  talk  to  anyone.  They  can  com- 
municate with  Moscow  by  secret  radio  code; 
they  can  travel  back  and  forth  between  New 
Tork  and  their  home  capitals  freely,  carrying 
•ecret  documents  vrlth  Immunity.  They  are 
even  free  from  arrest  for  mlncH*  crimes.  And. 
If  one  Is  caught  red-handed  with  secret 
United  States  documents,  as  waa  Velentln 
Oubltchev  In  the  Judith  Coplon  case,  he  can 
count  on  merely  being  sent  home,  his  paa- 
•age  paid  by  U.  N." 

An  added  example  appears  In  the  afcnresald 
Internal  Sectirlty  hearing: 

"An  example  of  how  such  U.  N.  employees 
operate  haa  come  to  light.'  A  Czech  aecretary 
testified  that  at  leaat  two  U.  N.  employeea 
f^m  Csechoslovakla  have  been  sending  volu- 
minous reports  by  private  code  to  their  gov- 
ernment In  Prague.  Another  executive  sent 
at  one  time  07  large  bags  back  to  Prague: 
containing  United  States  electronic  equip- 
ment, machlnea.  and  technical  publlcatlona. 
as  part  of  a  U.  N.  delegation's  baggage." 
(Times  Herald.  Uay  17,  1963.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  Ruaala  now  has  30 
executives  In  the  U.  N.  secretariat.  Including 
an  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  U.  N. 
In  charge  of  security  affairs.  Twenty-nine 
employees  are  Poles,  Including  some  who  are 
anti-Communlata.  Caachoslovakla  supplies 
the  largest  group,  openly  Communist,  with 
33  executives  In  the  Secretariat. 

BOW  iim.T7sirnAX.  is  trx  xxnsuif  assiBTAirr 
BScaxTABT  oonoui.? — ^is  THE  aovxBBMirrT  or 

1 1     TRB  UMll'XU  STATBi  SMIMUmSSD  ST  TBM  V.  If  .t 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that  In  Join- 
ing the  U.  N.  we  "yielded  up  not  one  Jot  or 
tittle  of  our  sovereignty." 

International  lawyers  are  not  so  convinced 
that  thla  Is  ao.  They  point  out  that  the  U.  N. 
Charter  la  a  treaty  In  Itself,  and  so  is  a  de- 
cided threat  to  sovereignty,  since  article  6 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
vides that  "all  treatise  ahall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land"— anything  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  They  express  grave  con- 
cern aa  to  future  Interpretatlona  and  com-' 
pllcationa. 

The  aovovlgnty  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution haa  already  been  chaUenged  by  the 
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Addltlc^ally.  the  California  courts  have 
_  that,  alnce  the  U.  N.  Charter  la 
and  provldea  for  racial  equality, 
are  now  legal  In  that  Stat*— 
of  that  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
„  (Perez  v.  Lippold  (198  p.  3d  17) 
and  also  ;hat  aliens  may  own  land — the  laws 
of  the  St  ite  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
(Fujii  V.  State  (317  p.  2d  481).) 
Proponsnts  of  the  Brlcker  amendment  re- 
cltlzens  of  the  United  States  that 
and  Its  associated  agencies  have 
such  as  the  Covenant  of  H\iman 
Genocide  Pact,  which  they  hope 
upon  ua.  Any  of  these  conven- 
vlolate  the  Constitution  of  the 
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much  evidence  that  some  restrlc- 

put  upon  the  freedom  of  action. 

]  Spain  Is  not  a  member  of  the  U.  N., 

States  would  have  to  consult  with 

If  It  were  to  send  an  Am- 

to    that    country.     Because     the 

U  a  member  of  U.  N..  It  waa 

declare  a  boycott  against  Czecho- 
whlle  Mr.  Oatis  was  held  captive. 
_  out  before,  the  United  Statea  waa 
to  declare  what  amoimt  of  money 
contribute  to  U.  N. 
another  tangle :  ^though  article  1 
donatltution  of  the  United  States 
that  "Congreaa  shall  have  the  power 

^«"  the  U.  N.  Charter  provides 

Is  the  Job  of  the  Security  CouncU. 
l4test  act  to  arouse  fears  for  the 
of  the  United  States  la  the  decl- 
Becretary  General  HammarskJ<^d 
United  States  has  no  right  to  bar 
considers  undesirable  from  U.  N. 

In  New  York."    Thi*  setties  a 

1  rhlch  aroee  when  the  United  States 
riaas    to    two    representatives     of 

organizations     who 

attend  conferences  in  the  United 
lowever.  Mr.  Hammarskjold  did  ad- 
a  person  shoxild  be  "excluded  from 
coxmtry  If  there  Is  clear  and  con- 
»vldence  that  he  Intends,  In  bad 
use  his  trip  as  a  cover  for  activities 
lat  coimtry's  security."  He  did  not 
as  to  what  Is  clear  and  convincing 
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has  been  made  frequentiy 
of  the  United  States  that 
able   "to  muster  only  five  votes 
the  time."    This  Is  another  half- 
can  be  proven. 

Korean  war.  any  Issue  finds  the 

to  Russia  fairly  well  austalned. 

there  are  some  Important  excep- 

Pebruary    1,    1961,    the    United 

resolution   stating  that   Oommxmlst 

engaged  in  aggression  In  Korea 

aye  votes;  against.  7  (U.  S.  S.  R., 

Ukraine.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 

Burma) .    However,  9  nations  ab- 

votlng— Afghanistan,    Bgypt. 
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>bviously.  not   wishing  to  declare 
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and  Mbruary  1.  which  called  on  all 
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the  aggressor,  and  whldi  moat  of  them  Toted 
for.) 

On  May  18,  1961,  the  United  States  resolu- 
tion recommending  embargo  of  shipment  of 
strategic  materials  to  areas  \mder  control 
of  Conuntmlst  China  and  North  Korea  passed 
47  to  0.  Abstained— Afghanistan,  Burma. 
Egypt,  India.  Indonesia.  Pakistan.  Sweden, 
and  Syria.  The  Rmslan  bloc  did  not  appear, 
having  boycotted  the  meeting. 

On  December  31.  1963.  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  reso- 
lution condemning  mass  murder  of  Korean 
and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  by  United 
States  military  was  defeated  6  to  46  with  10 
nations  abstaining — Burma.  Indoneala.  Af- 
ghanistan. Bgypt.  Ind«*.  Iran.  Pakistan. 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Yemen. 

In  the  above  votea  there  were  many  cir- 
cumstances which  entered  into  the  decision. 
Apparentiy.  trade  is  stronger  than  principle 
in  some  cases.  The  Arab  bloc  waa  angry 
with  the  United  States  due  to  its  political 
decisions.  There  is  no  unanimity  or  oolleo- 
tlve  sectulty  expressed  above. 

The  United  States  suffered  a  total  defeat 
81  to  1  when  the  General  Assembly  Boonomio 
Committee  voted  on  December  11.  1953.  to 
approve  the  right  to  nationalize  induatry  at 
any  time  without  compensation  to  former 
foreign  investors.  The  United  States  delega- 
tion cast  the  only  negative  vote.  The  30 
supporting  votes  Included  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  most  of  the  so-called  underprivileged 
countries  which  look  to  United  States  capital 
to  finance  their  Industry.  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  abstained  from  voting  on  thla  laaue. 
which  is  a  great  victory  to  those  who  favor 
a  socialistic  principle. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Star,  written 
by  Sari  H.  Voss.  reoentiy  noted  the  weakness 
of  support  of  United  States  leadership,  and 
the  rise  of  abstentions  in  important  voting. 

How  times  have  changed  waa  emphasized 
first  when  the  American-backed  resolution 
to  rebuke  the  Soviet  Union  for  not  living  up 
to  Its  1946  treaty  agreement  with  Nationalist 
China  waa  boycotted  by  34  members.  The 
rebuke  was  approved  35  to  9,  but  the  big 
block  of  abstentions  was  most  significant. 
Among  those  abstaining  were  Great  Britain, 
and  most  of  her  commonwealth:  Tnaem. 
and  a  majority  of  the  nations  of  K\irope.  aa 
well  as  stnne  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Once  again.  Burma.  India.  Indonesia, 
and  Israel  Joined  the  Btiaslan  bloc  in  op- 
posing. 

Again  the  Soviet  side  polled  more  votes 
than  the  Americana  could  muster  on  a 
Riissian  plan  to  admit  6  Soviet  satellites  and 
9  free- world  countries  into  U.  N.  The  vote 
was  22  to  21  in  favor  of  the  Soviet,  with  16 
abstentions.  The  Soviets  were  defeated  be- 
eaxise  It  fell  short  otf  a  two-thirds  majority. 
fortunately. 

Probably  the  most  significant  vote  came 
up  in  the  Plfth  Assembly  when  India's  pro- 
posal to  seat  Red  China  came  up.  India  waa 
able  to  get  10  nationa  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  although  83  opposed  It.  and  10 
abstained.  Hie  16  favoxlng  the  seating  of 
Red  China  were  Denmark.  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Rus- 
sia, Byelorussia.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
the  Ukraine,  Yugoslavia.  Afghanistan.  Burma, 
India,  Israel,  and  Pakiatan.  Abstaining  were 
Argentina.  Ecuador.  Haiti.  Canada.  Rmnce. 
Egypt,  Lebanon.  Saudi  Arabia.  Syria,  and 
Yemen. 

DZCISION8  AMD  paosTBCTs  ros  isss  ru.  w. 

PUBLICATIOir  HO.  B) 

For  anyone  Interested  in  the  last  com- 
plete report  on  the  achievements  of  the 
U.  N.  from  October  14  to  December  33,  the 
following  sununatlon  Is  presented: 

"If  we  have  failed  to  find  the  answer  to 
the  big  questions,"  Mr.  Pearson.  President 
of  the  General  Assembly  said,  "if  we  have 
seemed  to  be  substituting  resolutions  for 
solutions,  and  If  we  have  at  times  labored 
long  for  results  that  did  not  measure  up  to 
our  hopes,  this  Is  not  primarily  the  fault  at 
U.  N.    I  beUeve  that,  in  the  world  in  which 
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«•  Uv»— not  the  one  te  whkii  we  would  like 
to  live — this  Assembly  has  made  aa 
akteanpt  to  come  to  grip*  la  a 
and  reaponstble  manner  witb  some  at  tbe 
major  proUams  at  oar  day." 

The  General  Assembly  held  36  meetlagB 
through  6  weeks  on  thla  Issue.  Actkm  waa 
def  eixed  until  the  neat  eesstoa. 

Settlsment  tjt  Internal  proMems  within 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  by  the  French  Oovera- 
ment  was  discussed.  Regret  was  expreeeed 
that  the  ftenoh  delegation  did  not  attend 
the  meetings  at  which  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed. Prance  declared  that  it  ooxild  not 
accept  any  interfsrwioe  In  its  internal  aOalra 
by  U.  N.    No  decision. 

Austrian  Peace  Iteaty  settlement  was 
urged  by  the  Assembly.  This  has  been  hang- 
ing fire  since  1947.  No  action  was  taken  aa 
the  Soviet  bloc  refused  to  recognise  the  valid- 
ity of  any  proposal  and  challenged  the  right 
of  the  Assembly  to  debate  the  problem. 

Settilng  of  the  Arab  problem,  dormant 
since  1961.  vras  rejected  by  a  vote  o<  34  to  31. 
with  15  abstentions.    No  result. 

Admission  of  new  members:  Nine  countrtee 
have  applied  for  msasbarshlp — Ceylon,  Aus- 
tria. Finland.  Ireland.  Italy,  Jordan,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Portugal,  and  MepaL  Boms 
of  these  have  been  under  consideration  since 
1C47.  but  the  matter  was  set  aside  for  further 
study. 

Th*  racial  situation  In  South  Africa  waa 
discussed.  The  Assembly  noted  that  South 
Africa  had  refused  to  obey  corrective  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  fonBoer  sessions.  South 
Africa  considers  thla  a  purely  internal  affair. 
No  action  taken. 

Eritrea  was  formally  recognised  ss  being 
federated  with  Ethiopia,    An  achievement. 

The  1960  reeolutlon  that  Greek  children 
should  be  r^^umed  to  their  homeland  was 
reported  on.  It  was  decided  that  work  for 
the  repatriation  should  be  suspended  until 
conditions  are  estahllahed  which  make  ac- 
tion to  that  end  fvaetical  and  usefuL  Re- 
calcitrant nations  refuse  to  oooperate  with 
the  Bed  Cross  in  this  matter. 

U.  S.  S.  R.  proposal  complaining  at  mass 
murder  by  United  Statee  was  defeated.  46  to 
6.  with  10  abstentions. 
,  Prolonged  discussion  on  the  international 
fight  of  correction  convention.  Signing 
postponsd  untn  the  ei^th  ae 
at  the  many  cootroversial  features  of  the 
blU.  The  U.  M.  Bulletin  of  March  1.  1968. 
explains  this  thusly:  "This  convention  pro- 
vides the  machinery  whereby  a  state  dlrectiy 
affected  by  a  neira  dispatch  capable  of  in- 
juring its  relationships  with  other  states, 
cr  its  prestige  or  dignity,  transmitted  from 
one  country  to  another,  may  request  publi- 
cation of  Its  version  of  the  facta." 

Boiled  down  this  means  that  any  country 
which  feeU  It  haa  been  falaely  attacked  or 
feels  the  newspapers  or  radloe  have  distorted 
the  true  facts  may  demand  that  (its)  cor- 
rection be  printed  in  the  nff«tiHit>g  publica- 
tion, or  corrected  on  the  radio.  A  number 
of  states  have  already  signed  this  conven- 
tion, but  the  United  States  has  not.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  So  far  the  definitions  of 
false  and  distorted  have  not  been  made  clear. 
Bach  a  law  would  have  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  in  a  turmoil  attempting  to  pU 
with  their  precise  wqrdage  the  unfriendly 
nations  of  the  world.  The  matter  vriU  come 
up  again  during  the  next  sfsslnm. 

Attached  to  the  above  bill  is  a  reeoluttoa 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  ethics  for  Joiimallsts. 
This  bears  watching. 

■  mm  watnumm  or  tbb  v.  ».  chamodm  rsoic 

VOUnCAI.  TO  SOCULt 

While  the  political  considerations  of  the 
General  Assembly  seem  to  be  In  s  stats  at 
strophy.  the  topic  oC  social  gains  and  rights 
seems  to  be  taUng  up  more  and  more  of  its 
time.  There  sre  ahnost  no  fields  of  so-called 
sodsl  progrees  which  are  not  brtng  studied 
and  conferred  upon. 

Alice  Wldener,  feature  writer  for  neeuuu 
tnagaalne,  sums  iq>  ih»  sltuattan  this  way: 


TT.  Benjamto  Oobea.  a  CMIean.  who  Is 
Asilstsnt  Osurstary  General  of  ths  U.  M.  D»- 
, at  PnbUe  Inforaaatloa  reports:  To- 
Utleal  prbbieaas  have  oyershadowsd  U.  H. 

publicity,  but  the  most  Important  work  to  bs 
dons  by  ths  U.  H.  Itsslf  Is  truly  to  be  found 
In  the  fMd  at  eoonnmte  sad  aodal  proMstne. 
and  la  the  freedom  and  progrese  at  aon-eeU- 
govaralag  peoplee'." 

Mrs.  Widenor  feels  "this  statement  in  a 
ntittfieU  sums  up  ths  bssic  fact  about  the 
change  In  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  U.  N. 
today.  The  Korean  war  has  made  it  dear 
that  the  U.  N.  Is  unable  to  carry  out  its  pri- 
mary original  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
promoting  peace:  therefore  ths  U.  N.  has 
been  forced  to  shift  Its  main  activltlee  away 
from  political  planning  and  over  to  r»*""«"g 
for  economic  and  aocial  welfare." 

Dr.  Malik,  of  Lebanon,  contrlbutaa  this  la 
his  report  on  UNESCO:  "Since  1946  the  alma 
of  the  Covenant  on  Hiunan  Rights  have 
changed  greatly.  What  we  were  trying  to 
insure  then  was  freedom  from  discrimina- 
tion and  arbitrary  arrest,  and  freedom  of 
rciUgion  and  speech.  Today  the  emphasis 
has  shiftsd.  snd  the  main  theme  of  the  day  Is 
ths  adequate  standard  of  living." 

More  and  more  we  find  in  official  puUica- 
tlons  sach  observations  as  this  one:  The 
general  impoverlahment  of  any  area  Is  a 
mattor  cf  concern  to  all  areaa. 

American  taxpayers  should  be  concerned 
that  Ttygve  Lie  on  October  13.  1963.  on  the 
Herald  IMbune  Pcvum  advocated  "a  billion 
doUata  yearly  budget  for  the  U.  N.  program 
for  economic  development." 

Ihe  U.  N.  publication  of  the  "U.  N.  at 
Work"  mentions  the  following  programs 
which,  among  others,  were  launched  during 
the  last  seesion  of  the  Boonomlc  Council: 

Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program, 
amount  to  be  obtained.  686  million. 

Plans  for  f mther  financing  a  spselal  fund 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries  with  long- 
time, low-interest  loans. 

A  stody  to  aid  in  stimulating  the  flow  of 
private  capital  to  meet  the  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Action  to  help  finance  economic  develop- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  fair  and 
equitable  world  i»1ees  for  primary  eonunodi- 
Uea.  (The  Uhlted  Statea  has  declared  against 
this  suggestion  f seling  that  It  would  Involve 
international  control  over  prices,  i»oduction. 
ste.). 

A  request  to  the  spedallaed  sgendee  (es- 
pecially ths  International  Bank)  for  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  administrative  aid  for 
the  equipment  training  and  transfer  of  emi- 
grant groups. 

Further  studies  and  Information  on  more 
production  of  food,  and  the  feaslblltty  of 
financing  agrarian  refiam  programa. 

A  requeet  for  an  additional  633,a00jD00  for 
further  aid  to  refugeea. 

An  appeal  by  the  Assembly  for  $30  million 
for  the  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 

Further  effort  toward  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  living  and  the  improvement  In 
health,  food,  nutrition,  education.  Income, 
housing,  conditions  of  wort;  and  employ- 
ment. Social  security,  equal  rights,  and 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  were   also  em- 


cav 


V.  w.  uiiisffasa  xm 
anrants  or  tbs  uirxsb  era' 


Senator  JOhw  W.  Bsinifis  and  numy  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Brlcker  amendment  feel  that 
it  very  easily  can.  In  the  Judgment  of  many 
Interpreters  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  the  sectUm 
regarding  interfcrrace  Into  domestle  atnUrs 
hss  msny  meanings. 

The  first  evidences  of  this  school  of 
tttoufl^t  came  to  light  ba^  in  1946.  Mr. 
Arthur  Sears  Hennlng  in  a  Chicago  Ttlbune 
article  dated  San  Ftanelsoo,  June  33.  1946, 
reported: 

"The  most  powecful  leftwlng  Intellects 
ftsd  been  concentrating  for  weeks  on  soms 
feasitde  plan  to  compel  the  nations  to  adop* 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  programs 


for  tariff  isducttoa.  fun 

Tttm   dlfltevaty   wss   ths    provision 

sdopted  by  tte  ecafstsnee  that  'nothing  in 

this  chsrtsr  shsU  anthorlaB  tbs  organ  Isattnn 

to  Intervene  in  matters  which  are  easentiaUy 

within   the   dnmestter   jorlsdletlaa   of   any 

state.' 

"Some  of  the  leftwlnssrs  coald  see  no 
tmpertlment  in  this  provlsiaa  to  fordag  ths 
United  States,  for  lastanes.  to  rsdoos  or  sbol- 
Ish  ita  tsrtff  or  sstabUsh  the  fun  einiilofiiiiiiil 
plan.  The  high  tariff  vrtileh  deereaeee  taa- 
porta  into  the  United  States  snd  thsrsby 
reduces  emptoysMnt  snd  ileisesshsis  la 
other  nations  wss  surely  sn  Intsmatlanal. 
not  a  purely  domestic  question,  they  argued.'* 
(Theee  eeonosnie  qiiestlous  were  never  taken 
up  at  San  Frandsea  Shortly  after.  UHBBOO 
was  fbrmsd  snd  It  took  o«cr.) 

The  State  Depsrtment  did  »««*»»«"g  to 
darlfy  the  definition  of  the  controverelal 
section  of  the  charter.  In  its  official  report 
of  the  conference  r^Mrt  to  the  Preeldent, 
Department  of  State  PubUcstlan  Mo.  3849. 
we  find  th'9  foOowlng: 

"Uhdsr  modem  condltlans,  few  sets  of  a 
nation  affect  only  Its  own  psofAs.  Its  own 
Jurisdictlan.  Apparently  tlM  V.  N.  can  deal 
with  national  aetlaas  whldi  srs  sssentlally 
of  concern  to  other  nationa." 

A  year  later  Dr.  William  O.  Carr,  eseeutivs 
secretary  at  NBA.  In  his  book  One  World  in 
the  Making  said  in  explaining  section  S  of 
the  charter:  "Ftow  acta  of  a  nation  affect 
only  Ito  own  people — ito  own  domestle  Juris- 
diction, i^jpacentiy.  the  U.  N.  can  deal  vrlth 
national  actions  whida  sre  eeeentlally  of 
cbnosrn  to  other  nationa." 

In  his  book  Half  Truths  and  False  Assnr- 
ancss,  Frsnk  E.  Hoiman  readnds  his  resdws 
that  the  State  Depertraent  Iteelf  has  said  in 
No.  8073,  1960:  *"Xliere  Is  no  longer  any  real 
difference  between  domeetlc  and  foreign 
affairs."  He  adds  that  this  stotenmit  haa 
never  been  repudiated  to  date. 

Just  how  fsr  ths  U.  K.  could  Intsrf are  in 
domestic  matters  is  open  to  queetlon. 

Arttde  IS  of  ths  chsrtsr  says:  "Ths  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  Initiate  studlee  and  maks 
zeoommsndatlona  for  tlw  pmpuee  cf  pro- 
moting International  cooperatlan  in  ths  sco- 
nomle.  social,  cultural,  sdacatlonal.  and 
health  fields,  and  assisting  In  ths  rsallaatloa 
of  hUBiaB  tigbtm  and  f undamsntal  frssdoms 
for  aU  without  disttnctlon  ss  to  raos.  ss^ 
language,  or  religkm." 

The  Assembly  has  set  vp  a  oomsalttee  of 
18  members  who  are  authcrtsed  to  esrry  out 
this  directive.  This  coundl  may  maks  such 
stixliss  as  outUned  above:  it  naay  maka  re»> 
ommenrtatiops  on  the  above;  It  may  prepare 
draft  conventions  for  "submlsBion  to  ths 
General  Assembly  with  matters  falling  with- 
in ita  competence";  It  may  call  confarcncas 
on  such  matter. 

Is  there  not  danger  that  slaiost  any  local 
problem  within  ths  United  States  aalght  tall 
under  the  critical  eye  of  thla  coaumtteet 
Although  it  Is  not  wIdSly  known,  the  U.  N. 
Aseembly  on  Msy  11.  1940,  formslly  recom- 
mended that  this  council  should  study  the 
situation  of  ths  aboriginal  pcyolations  and 
that  of  other  imderdeveloped  social  groupa 
which  face  peculiar  aodal  problems  on  the 
American  Continent. 

It  is  dear  that  only  the  r*-— g*  of  the 
Brlcker  amendment  or  ito  equivalent  can 
protect  abeolutely  the  Oonstltutioa  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Statea. 


V.  w.  un 


•UVSSB. 


Whether  the  U.  N.  ml^t  be  turned  Into 
a  world  governing  body  Is  a  questinn  much 
under  diseussltm.  Mrs.  nwncss  Loess,  exec- 
utive secretary  for  the  def  enee  department  of 
the  DAB.  has  analysed  tssttaieay  givea  by 
Mr.  dsrk  Elchdherger,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Assodstion  for  the  V.  jN..  as  fooows 
(frosB  sabeonuntttss  of  Forelg] 
Committee,  Senate.  Vlst  Cong..  M  i 
ruary  1880) : 

Page  60:  "My  beUsf  Is  that  ths 
will  grow  nkOKS  and  asora.   It  win 


i 


;     ^ 


If 


in 
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have   »  laglsUtlTe   and   an   uucutlTe   au- 
thority." 

Page  70:  "Then  la  a  recognition  of  tbe 
flag  of  tbe  U.  N.  as  an  Indication  of  U.  N. 
aoverelgnty." 

Testimony  before  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttee,  page  349: 

"We  all  recognize  that  If  we  are  to  have 
•  world  of  peace  and  order  there  must  be 
a  greater  acceptance  of  common  standarda 
of  international  law.  If  all  states  woiild 
accept  the  optional  clause  of  the  statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  we  would 
have  compulsory  Jurisdiction." 

Page  360:  "Also,  we  should  seriously  con- 
sider the  various  proposals  for  permitting 
the  n.  N.  to  have  its  own  sources  of  revenue. 
Consistent  with  the  foregoing,  we  should  take 
the  lead  for  the  development  of  an  interna- 
tional criminal  code." 

Mr.  John  P.  Humphrey,  a  Canadian,  who 
was  director  of  the  U.  N.  Division  of  Human 
Bights  In  1948,  comes  to  this  conclusion: 
"What  the  U.  N.  Is  trying  to  do  is  revolu- 
tionary In  character.  Human  rights  are 
largely  a  matter  of  relationship  between  the 
state  and  Individuals  and  traditionally  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  domestic  Jurisdiction. 
What  is  now  being  proposed  is  *  •  *  the 
creation  of  some  kind  of  supranational 
supervision  of  this  relationship." 

That  some  organizations  are  hard  at  work 
to  transform  the  U.  N.  into  a  governing 
body  Is  evident.  Last  January  there  was 
held  in  London  a  parliamentary  conference 
on  world  government.  This  C9nference  made 
these  reconunendationa  with  the  purpose  of 
submitting  them  on  the  occasion  of  the 
amending  of  the  charter: 

"Membership  must  be  opened  to  all  states 
of  the  world,  and  continued  membership 
must  be  compulsory.  No  one  shall  be  allowed 
to  resign  from  membership. 

"There  must  be  complete,  simultaneous, 
universal,  and  enforclble  disarmament. 

"Any  atomic  production  is  to  remain  im- 
der  supervision  of  the  U.  N. 

"The  charter  should  provide  for  a  U.  N. 
police  force. 

"There  m\3at  be  a  world  arbitral  tribunal.^ 
*^ec(»nmended  power  to  raise  revenue  for' 
the  U.  N.  (this  to  be  levied  proportionately 
according  to  national  Income)." 

These  were  a  few  of  the  suggestions  of  this 
group.  The  final  point  read:  "Every  person 
In  thr  world  should  be  a  citizen  of  the  U.  N. 
as  well  as  of  his  own  country."  This  pro- 
Tislon,  they  state  la  "designed  to  Insxu-e  that 
International  law  can  be  enforced  by  the 
organs  of  the  U.  N.  against  individuals  so 
they  cannot  be  sheltered  by  a  national  alle- 
giance." 

The  report  concludes  thtisly:  "The  British 
parliamentary  group  Is  intending  to  merge 
Its  plans  on  U.  N.  Charter  revision  together 
With  the  United  World  Federalists." 

This  concludes  a  small  portion  of  the 
feeord  on  the  U.  N.  It  by  no  means  reveals 
all  the  facts:  that  would  fill  an  entire  book. 
But  It  does  answer  some  of  the  basic  ques- 
tions propounded  in  the  foreword.  No 
amount  of  vague  and  high-sounding  phrases 
such  as  those  uttered  recently  by  lira.  Roose- 
velt— "the  U.  N.  is  the  keystone  to  success  In 
developing  cooperation  among  the  coxintrles 
and  to  peace  in  the  futtire"— can  erase  the 
foregoing  facts. 

The  n.  N.-  was  created  to  establish  peace 
and  prevent  wars.  The  truth  Is  that  in  the 
first  test  of  collective  security  the  U.  N. 
fell  apart.  The  member  nations  voted  one 
way,  and  acted  another. 

How  curious  that  enthusiasts  for  the  U.  N. 
never  mention  the  biggest  f  ailxue  of  them  all 
when  they  eulogize  the  accomplishments  of 
the  organization.  On  October  7,  1950.  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  on 
the  unification  and  rehabilitation  of  a  peace- 
ivl  and  democratic  Korea. 

How  curious  that  they  do  not  mention  the 
cold,  hard  fact  which  Frank  Holman  states 
In  hJs  book.  U.  N.,  a  Hope  or  a  Menace :  "Peace 
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Is  assured  only  if  tbe  five  large 

ire  in  unanimoiis  agreement,  and. 

does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  its 

p4rticlpants.  the  entire  system  falls 


concludes    Mr.    Holman.    **a    little 

like  North  Korea  backed  by  great 

Uke  Russia  and  Communist  China 

itart  a  war  because  it  knows  it  can- 

d^lpllned." 

greatest  unanimity  In  the  XT.  N. 
the   spending    program   has   been 
But  the  time  has  come  for 
of  the  United  States  to 
guard. 
L.  McOrath.  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
Labor  Organization  (hearings.  Sub- 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
J.  Res.  1.  p.  546)   warns  that  the 
(^legates  have  been  sold  by  world 
on  the  Idea  that  the  United  States 
backward  and  a  reactionary  nation, 
modern  Socialist  concepts  represent 
on  behalf  of  progress  for  tomorrow, 
of  living  and  doing  business 
off  as  something  on  Its  way  out. 
connection,"  he  concludes,  "it  Is 
r^tdlze  what  a  small  place  tbe  United 
America  occupies  In  the  thinking  of 
who  are  planning  the  Socialist 
tomorrow.    In  their  eyes,  the  world 
igaged  in  a  great  struggle  between 
and  communism.    In  this  struggle 
system    simply    does    not 
simply  pay  the  bills." 
Is  serious  work  to  be  done  on  the 
tbe  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
of  the  costs,  they  should  be 
of  the  future  workings  of  this  wcrld 
of  nations. 
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EJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TKZAS 

ZN  rai  HOUSE  of  representativks 
Monday,  August  S.  1953 
U  rcAS. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
in  the  Record  an  announce- 
by  the  United  States  group. 
Parliamentary  Union,  concerning 
important    meeting    of    the 
will  be  held  in  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  October 
Members  of  Congress  will  be 
some  300  fellow  lawmakers  from 
nations,  and  President  Eisen- 
address  the  opening  session. 
HoMXR  Percxtson,  Sena- 
Michigan.  is  president  of  the 
dtates  group, 
ai  tnouncement  is  as  follows: 


w  lich 
H  >use 
19i3 


will 


sessions  of  the  Conference  will 

tbe  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

and    the    Inter-Parliamentary 

I  governing  group  of  the  Union,  will 

Senate  Chamber. 

of   the  Union   are   members  of 

national  parliaments,  plus 

of  national  parliaments  who 

members  of  tbe  Inter-Parllamen- 

or  are  admitted  to  membership 

by  special  action  of  tbe  Coun- 


tlie 


resi  ective 
m(  mbers 


all  members  of  the  United  States 
are.   ex   ofllclo.   members   of   the 
American  group  of  the   Inter- 
Union    Is    composed    of   ap- 
70  members  who  have  taken  an 
in  the  Union  and  its  work, 
is  organized.  wi:h  its  own  by- 
It  Is  normally  from  this  group  that 


inl  erest 
grotp 


delegates   to  ths   aimual   Conferences   ar« 
designated. 

Senator  PtaousoN  Is  president  of  the  Am«r> 
lean  group.  Vice  presidents  are  Senator  A. 
Wnxis  RoBKBTBON.  Of  Virginia;  Representative 
Hasolo  D.  Coolkt,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Representative  Danikl  A.  Rzb>,  of  New  York. 
Representative  W.  Rosbit  Poagb,  of  Texas,  Is 
treastuvr,  and  Representative  Hsmr  O. 
Tallx.  at  Iowa,  secretary  of  the  American 
group. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
group  includes  Senator  FxaomoN.  chairman, 
with  Senators  Robxitboh.  of  Virginia,  and 
AixxANDxa  WiLXT,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Repre- 
sentatives CooLZT,  RxxD,  Poaox.  and  Johm 
Voavs.  of  Ohio. 

Former  Vice  President  Alben  W.  Barkley  Is 
honorary  president  of  the  American  group, 
and  is  the  representative  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  at  the  United  Natloiu. 

Viscount  Stansgate.  of  Great  Britain,  is 
president  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 
which  maintains  permanent  headquarters  in 
Oeneva.  National  parliamentary  groups 
which  are  members  of  the  Union  are:  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium. 
Burma,  Brazil.  Canada,  Ceylon,  Denmark. 
Republican  Spain,  Finland,  France.  Great 
Britain.  Greece.  India,  IndoneeU.  Iraq.  Iran, 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Israel,  Italy.  Japan,  Leba- 
non. Luxemburg,  Monaco.  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, the  Netherlands,  Philippines.  Sweden. 
Switzerland.  Thailand.  Turkey,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Originally,  the  Union  confined  Its  efforts 
largely  to  the  promotion  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes.  That  Is  still  Its  primary 
purposes,  but  the  Union's  studies  have  wid- 
ened constanUy,  with  Important  work  in 
International  law.  International  organiza- 
tions, reduction  of  armaments,  economic 
problems,  social  questions,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  repreeentatlve  government.  The 
principal  subjects  on  the  agenda  of  the  42d 
Conference  are:  Necessity  and  Effects  of  In- 
ternational Technical  and  FinancUl  Assist- 
ance, The  Role  of  Parliaments  in  ronXgn 
Affairs,  and  The  Right  of  Peoples  to  Self- 
Determlnatlon. 

Organized  in  1889.  the  Inter -Parliamentary 
Union  Is  the  second  oldest  peace  organisa- 
tion In  the  world.  The  oldest  such  organisa- 
tion Is  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
since  1920  Its  secretary  has  been  also  perma- 
nent executive  secretary  of  the  American 
group  of  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union. 
The  present  execuUve  secretary  Is  Xlr. 
Franklin  Dunham. 

The  first  proposal  for  a  world  court  cam* 
from  the  Union,  and  It  originated  also  the 
suggestions  which  resulted  In  the  First 
Hague  Conference  in  1899.  Many  sugges- 
tions from  the  Union  were  embodied  in  ths 
organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it 
has  been  from  the  outset  an  advocate  of.  and 
closely  associated  with,  thu  United  Nations. 

Committees  of  the  American  group  are 
arranging  an  extensive  program  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  visiting  delegates  and  their 
wives.  Details  have  not  been  completed,  but 
plans  include  a  gala  evening  of  American 
music  and  entertainment,  sightseeing,  and  a 
reception  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Senator  Fxxgttson  has  appointed  K.  John 
Long  as  director  of  the  Conference  for  the 
American  group,  and  William  Frye  as  assist- 
ant director. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  history  and  back- 
ground of  the  Inter-Parllamentary 
Union.  I  would  like  also  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  this  brief  summary  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress: 

OaiOIN  AlfD  Pxnu>o8ss 
The  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  members  and  ex-members  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  wwld.    Its  stated  pri- 
mary purpose  Is  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
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disputes  amcng  nations — the  promotion  of 
conciliation  end  arbitration.  With  this  pur- 
pose It  has  combined  the  furthering  of  bet- 
ter relations  generally,  through  the  study 
of  internatioaal  law,  international  organi- 
zation, the  reduction  of  armaments,  eco- 
nomic problems,  intellectual  relations,  social 
questions,  ar.d,  particularly,  tbe  evolution 
of  the  represt-ntatlve  system  of  government. 

The  formal  history  of  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union,  originally  called  the  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary Union  for  International  Arbitration, 
dates  from  1(89,  although  the  international 
efforts  of  Its  founders  started  in  the  3  pre- 
ceding years.  To  WUIlam  Randal  Cremer, 
of  England,  tribute  has  been  paid  by  tbe 
organization  through  the  60-odd  years  of  its 
expanding  existence  for  his  initiative  and 
effort,  from  which  the  Union  evolved.  In 
1887.  he  crosf«d  the  Atlantic  as  the  head  of 
a  delegation  representing  234  members  of 
the  House  oi'  Commons  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  an  An(;lo-Amerlcan  arbitration  treaty. 
Though  this  plan  failed,  the  principle  of 
arbitration  wu  lauded  the  following  year  on 
the  fioor  of  the  French  Parliament  by  Fred- 
erick Passy. 

The  collaboration  of  Cremer  and  Passy  en- 
sued; and,  following  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing of  Britlsti  and  French  parliamentarians, 
they  successfully  launched  in  1889  the  first 
of  the  confeiences  of  the  Inter-Parllamen- 
tary Union,  held  annually  ever  since,  except 
during  World  Wars  I  and  II.  At  the  confer- 
ence held  In  Paris,  in  June  1889.  nine  coun- 
tries were  represented  by  some  98  legisla- 
tors. Including  one  delegate  from  the  United 
States.  By  1939,  51  countries  had  become 
members  of  the  Union,  which  Is  made  up  of 
national  groups.  All  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  automatically 
memliers  of  the  American  group.  Represent- 
atives are  chosen  by  the  group  for  the  an- 
nual conferences. 


Although  ttM  Union  has  permanent  head- 
quarters (now  at  Geneva),  the  annual  meet- 
ings are  held  in  different  cities,  usually  at 
the  capital  o:'  one  of  the  affiliated  countries. 
The  last  conference  was  the  41st,  at  Bern, 
in  1952;  the  40th,  at  Istanbul,  was  In  1951. 

The  next  meeting  Is  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 1853,  in  Washington.  D.  C.  for  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  $160,- 
000. 

An  Inter-Parliamentary  Council,  com- 
posed of  two  delegates  from  each  affiliated 
parliament,  meets  annually  to  plan  the  con- 
ference, its  iigenda  and  arrangements,  and 
the  nominations  to  be  made.  This  Council 
is  not  to  be  i:onfused  with  the  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary Bureau,  the  central  office  of  the 
Union  (Geneva),  which  is  composed  of  paid 
officers  headed  by  the  secretary-general. 


Funds  for  the  organization  began  with 
voluntary  contributions  by  one  or  two  gov- 
ernments. Tixlay  national  groups  contribute 
according  to  an  agreed  scale  based  on  mem- 
bership. A  Bttnall  amount  of  revenue  comes 
from  interest  on  Investments  and  the  sale  of 
publications. 

rVBLICATIOIfS 

TtM  procee<ilngs  of  the  annual  conferences 
of  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  appear  in 
both  English  and  French,  in  a  publication 
Itnowh  as  the  Oompte  Rendu,  which  has 
been  issued  since  1896.  The  latest  was  pub- 
lished In  January  1953,  and  covers  the  1952 
Bern  Conference. 

Many  of  the  Interparliamentary  groups  is- 
sue publications  of  their  own.  but  not  at 
regular  inten'ala.  A  Handbook  of  the  Amer- 
ican Group  appeared  in  1914.  and  yearly  ac- 
counts appeared  from  1918  onwards  in  the 
Advocate  of  Peace  (Waahlngton) — later  re- 
named World  Affairs.  Annual  American 
group  meetings  since  1934  have  been  re- 
corded In  the  CoNoaxssioNAL  Rxcoan. 

Besides  the  annual  publication  of  the 
Union,  there  is  the  official  organ,  the  Xntar- 


Parliamentary  Bulletin,  normally  publlsbsd 
eight  times  a  year.  In  both  Engiish  and 
n^nch.  Another  regular  publication  of  tbe 
Union  is  the  Constitutional  and  Parliamen- 
tary Information  quarterly,  which  contains 
the  texts  of  legislative  and  constitutional 
documents,  sometimes  in  full,  sometimes 
condensed.*  with  translations  into  English 
and  French. 

Special  publications  suffer  for  lack  of 
funds  but  have  appeared  occasionally. 
Among  the  most  Impcntant  are  a  50th  anni- 
versary volimie  giving  the  history  of  the 
Union  from  1889  to  1899,  and  two  collections 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  conferences  and  de- 
cisions. 

BESOLTTTIOirS 

Although  sometimes  criticized  as  visionary, 
the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  has,  from  its 
incipience,  eamejl  a  reputation  for  Its  fore- 
sight and  the  influence  of  its  resolutions 
upon  international  thought.  From  this 
Union  came  the  first  proi>osal  for  a  World 
Court.  Five  years  or  more  before  the  First 
Hague  Convention  of  1899  the  suggestion  had 
been  made  by  this  organization.  To  It,  there- 
fore, may  be  credited  the  precursors  of  the 
present-day  International  Court  of  Justice. 
The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  was  spoken 
of  as  early  as  1904  as  "the  originator  of  the 
general  Congresses  of  Nations,  and  intellec- 
tual parent — a  point  now  admitted — of  th« 
Hague  Conference."  * 

Before  World  War  I  the  Union  had  passed 
resolutions  which  recommended  the  devel- 
opment of  machinery  for  international  co- 
operation on  a  lasting  basis.  One  of  these 
favored  the  creation  of  a  permanent  body  for 
the  Hague  Conferences. 

The  League  of  Nations  system  followed 
various  recommendations  of  the  Union.  The 
League's  lack  of  an  international  police  force 
was  not  for  want  of  such  a  recommendation. 
The  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  passed  a  reso- 
lution proposing  such  a  force  in  1931. 

Resolutions  concerning  disarmament,  the 
designation  of  an  aggressor,  military  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  and  various  others  relating 
to  International  security  were  among  those 
made  in  tbe  1930's. 

Recommendations  dealing  with  colonialism, 
with  specific  economic  and  social  problems, 
with  aerial  warfare,  and  with  miscellaneous 
matters,  have  been  more  recent,  yet  in  ad- 
vance of  thoee  treated  In  an  almost  Identical 
fashion  by  more  formal  International  organs 
in  later  years. 

It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether  resolutions  of  the  union  preceded, 
followed,  or  were  simultaneous  with  those  of 
other  organizations,  but  their  effect  could 
scarcely  fall  to  carry  weight.  In  pursuit  of 
the  basic  concept  of  promoting  International 
peace  and  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
chances  for  It  depend  on  an  Informed  and  re- 
sponsible public  opinion  in  all  coxintrles,  reso- 
lutions of  the  Union  have  dealt  with  an  ever- 
widening  field  of  international  affairs.  As 
legislators,  the  members  of  the  Union  -are 
both  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
their  opinion,  and  the  medium  of  reaching 
them  and  Infiuenclng  it.  As  such  their  in- 
fluence has  reached  Incalculable  proportions 
during  several  generations. 

amLXATION  WTTR  UlTTRD  MATIOMS 

The  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  is  affiliated 
with  the  United  Nations  as  a  class  A  organi- 
sation with  representation  om  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  with  the  right  to  origi- 
nate proposals  and  to  advocate  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  B(X)e00  meetings  during  the 
year.  Organizations  in  category  A  are  thoee 
whlcli  have  a  baaic  interest  In  most  of  the 
activities  of  the  Council  and  are  closely  linked 
with  the  ecomnnle  or  social  life  of  the  areas 
which  they  represent. 


The  New 


,  >  Quoted  from  the  Washington  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 24. 1904;  in  Among  the  World's  Peace- 
makers by  Hayne  Davis  (New  York),  (1808). 

p.  0ft. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


IN  IBB  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA1TVS8 

Saturday.  August  1, 19Si 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  for  a 
moment,  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
accomplishments  of  this  first  session  of 
Congress  was  approval  for  Presidential 
creation  of  a  new  Oovemment  Reorgan- 
ization Commission,  which  will  be  ably 
headed  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Having  introduced  bills  to  provide  for 
such  a  commission  In  three  successive 
Congresses,  I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  had 
in  promoting  final  action  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Commission  to  study  re- 
lationships among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  Commis- 
sion Is  to  Investigate  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  correction  of  the 
fantastic  duplication  and  overlapping 
that  currently  exist  In  our  complex  net- 
work of  separate  government  units  at 
all  levels.  All  students  of  government 
well  know  that,  in  dozens  of  various 
fields,  there  are  competing  activities  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  States,  coim. 
ties,  cities,  towns,  and  vlUages  through- 
out what  Is  supposed  to  be  the  United 
States.  Tbe  staggering  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer In  supporting  all  these  units,  not 
to  mention  the  morale-straining  irrita- 
tion Imposed  by  them  on  Individual  citl. 
zens,  comes  close  to  being  a  national 
disaster. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  our  citizens  will  join  In  support- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  bring 
refreshing  relief  to  the  smothering 
American  taxpayers  and  good  order  in 
place  of  the  vast  confusion  that  threat- 
ens the  collapse  of  our  traditional  gov- 
ernment operations.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  Commis- 
sion members  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  this  Is  one  unit  of  goveiriment  crea- 
tion that  will  return  great  benefits  to  the 
American  people. 


ScaaterTaft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  R.  BUSH 

or  mnfSTLVAMXA 

IN  TBE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE9 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  the 
following  editorial  from  tbe  Lock  Haven 
Express  of  August  1. 1953 : 
SntAToaTArr 

It  is  always  sad  when  a  man  of  integrity 
and  ability  is  removed,  tragicaUy  and  imtlme- 
ly.  from  the  scene  of  public  activity.  In  the 
case  of  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  the  tragedy 
of  death,  coming  too  soon,  has  evoked  sincere 
aspressions  of  grief  from  tlioas  who  w«rs  tala 
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tfavotad  trlendi.  and  hiM  eonsMaat  foes,  and 
from  all  who  admire  a  man  who  does  not  com- 
promise his  prixKlplss  to  win  power  or  popu- 
larity. 

In  thsoomoMattluU  has  foUowadtbe  death 
of  Iiir.  Taft.  there  has  been  speculation  on 
what  might  have  been.  If  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Piealdeucy  In  lastTear^  nattonal  eonventton. 
Such  speculation  is  hardly  appropriate,  we 
think,  at  a  time  when  the  contributions  of 
Mr.  Taft  are  of  far  more  significance  than 
tasteless  guesrtng  about  who  might  have 
been  his  running  mate  if  he  had  been  the 
nominee,  who  might  now  be  stepping  Into 
the  Presidency  if  Taft  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent. 

All  that  Is  In  ttke  re«tan  of  fantasy. 
But  there  was  no  fantasy  about  the  b*- 
baTlor  of  Senator  Taft  duitng  the  months 
which  have  followed  the  election  of  his  rival 
for  the  Republican  nomination.  In  that 
time,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  set  an  ex- 
ample of  greatness  which  is  worthy  of  the 
emulation  of  every  disappointed  public 
man — and  ot  every  private  person,  as  well. 
He  did  not  retire  into  a  corner  to  lick  his 
wounds,  and  to  watch  balefully  to  pounce 
on  every  scintilla  of  evidence  that  the  other 
fellow  was  making  mistakes  he  himself 
might  have  avoided.  On  the  other  hand. 
Senator  Taft  buckled  down  to  work,  in  the 
Job  which  was.  In  many  wa3r8,  ijerhaps.  more 
pectiliarly  one  for  him,  and  him  alone,  than 
the  Presidency  would  have  been — the  Job  of 
majority  leader  In  the  Senate. 

In  that  Job  he  honestly  tried  to  do  his 
full  part  to  make  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration a  going  concern,  to  cooperate  with 
the  President,  to  avoid  slip-ups  and  maneu- 
ver successes,  which  could  affect  the  rati- 
mate  Judgment  of  the  Nation  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  first  Republican  Govern- 
ment in  20  years.  He  Old  not  escape  mak- 
ing some  mistakes  of  his  own,  and  he  did 
not  withhold  criticism  when  he  felt  criticism 
was  due.  He  spoke  out  forthrightly  on  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Durkln, 
for  Instance,  and  he  uttered  his  views  from 
his  sick  bed  when  he  felt  he  had  something 
of  his  own  to  say  about  the  situation  in  Ko- 
rea. In  these  actions,  and  in  others  which 
could  be  listed  with  them,  he  displayed  the 
outstanding  quality  of  his  character— the 
quality  which  led  ez-President  Truman  to 
say,  in  a  sincere  tribute.  "I  always  knew 
where  he  stood." 

That  Is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to 
•ay  about  a  man,  in  these  days  when  so 
many  are  fearful  to  speak  their  minds  lest 
they  provoke  criticism  or  stir  up  animosity. 
Taft  could  let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  if  he  did  not 
feel  that  his  own  honesty  and  the  welfare  of 
the  cotmtry  demanded  that  the  dog  be 
roused.  His  was  a  mind  which  could  not 
rest  In  the  face  of  realities  which  he  felt 
had  to  be  faced,  however  distasteful  they 
might  be  to  himself  or  others. 

Critics  of  Senator  Taft  could  find  fault  with 
his  actions,  but  they  could  seldom  critize 
his  motives.  That  was  true  because  he  did 
not  fool  himself  about  his  motives.  If  they 
were  partisan,  he  would  say  so.  Usually,  his 
motives  were  based  upon  his  honest  concep- 
tion of  the  truth,  after  painstaking  search 
for  the  pertinent  facts.  He  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  facts,  \uing  his  intelligence  as 
well  as  his  conservative's  viewpoint,  to  reach 
his  conclusions.  That  is  why  he  could  be 
the  sponsor  of  both  such  controversial  meas- 
ures as  the  Taft  Housing  Act  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  law. 

It  will  be  hard  for  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration to  find  a  man  who  can  replace  Taft 
In  the  role  ctf  reasonable  spokesman  for  the 
conservative  wing  of  the  party,  and  in  the 
role  of  nukjorlty  leader  in  a  Senate  so  evenly 
split  that  victory  may  often  depend  on  the 
prestige  and  personal  qualities  of  the  man 
In  the  Job. 

Hm  loss  of  Senator  Taft  at  this  time  Is 
a  blow  not  only  to  the  Republican  Party,  but 
to  the  entire  country,  for  his  tasks  were  al- 


most as  important  as  thoM  of  Um  PrwIdBat. 
Ti«ged  nth  tlw  nickname  "Ifr.  BepobUcan." 
Senator  Thtt  was  recognlaed.  nevcrthrieas.  as 
a  man  <  C  outstanding  patriotism  and  integ- 
rity, wliaae  partisan  viewpoint  did  not  ob- 
scure hi  I  view  of  ths  Nation's  welfare.  Such 
men  am  scarce  in  any  party.  The  loss  of 
any  one  is  a  great  blow,  the  loss,  of  the  out- 
standlni ;  one  is  a  tragic  mlsf  ortone. 


Repo^  oa  tlic  1st  Setnoa  of  the  SSJ 
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Monday.  Augiut  3. 1953 

WAINWRIGHT.    Mr.    Speaker. 

"eel  that  the  people  of  my  district 

have  a  full  report  on  my  service 

during  the  1st  session  of  the  83d 

as  well  as  on  some  of  the  ac- 

of  this  Congress,  I  have 
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naxtnt:  In  order  that  you  may  be 
properly  of  my  activities  in  Wash- 
in   your   behalf,  I  have  submitted, 
,  four  reports  through  the  medium 
dally  and   weekly  newspapers.     All 
with  the  exception  of  one  indl- 
owned  chain,  have  cooperated  100 
Because  of  this  fine  public  service 
part,  the  poet  office  has  been  saved 
of  approximately  1  million  pieces 
In    addition    to    these    reports, 
the    facilities    of    radio    stations 
WALK,    and   WGSM,   I   have,    each 
broiight  you  a  15-minute  program 
D.  C.    However,  this  gen- 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
sent to  you  at  my  expense  for  your 

and  consideration. 

made  a  special  effort  to  be  in  at- 

at  all  times,  returning  to  our  dls- 

the  Congress  was  in  session  only 

of  utmost  importance.     Conse- 

my  percentage  on  record  vote  roll- 

ipproximately  S2.4  percent.     I  took 

genera:  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 

such  Important  matters  as  Pire 

the  mutual-seciu^ty  program. 

-persons  program,  and  ald-to- 

In   federally    impacted    areas,    to 

but  a  few.     The  leadership  of  the 

the    President    erf    the    United 

expressed  oersonal  appreciation 

occasions  for  my  assistance  to  the 

's  program  while  \inder  debate  on 

of  the  House. 

alone  appropriates  the  money 

lunnlng  of  the  Government.    Presl- 

requested  $73.7  billion  for  this 

Congress  appropriated  $61  billion. 

of  $13  billion.     On  appropriation 

\)oted  with  the  recommendations  of 

JoRM  Tabek's  committee,  except 

p^irtlcular  Instance,  the  overseas  In- 

program. 

the  terrible  debt  structure  with 

new  administration  was  faced,  a 

vas  not  possible  this  year.     Conse- 

I  8uppca>ted  the  President's  request 

the  corporate  excess-profits  tax 

^ionth  period.    It  would  have  been 

lift  tax  burdens  from  corporations 

were    lifted   from    the   people 
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submitted  to  the  Congress 

of  reorganisation  plans  for  the 
branch,  a  necessary  step  in  "clean- 
he  mess  in  Washington."     Amrtny 


tfasee  was  one  for  the  creation  ot  a  new 
cabinet  post,  that  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  well  as  three  others,  calling  for 
teorganlaatlon  of  the  Defense.  Justice,  and 
Agriculture  Departments.  I  supported  these 
programs  in  their  entirety. 

I  Joined  a  ntunber  of  my  colleagues  in 
opposing  a  high-tariff  policy  for  our  country. 
We  have  aktod  our  friends  and  allies  through- 
out the  world  in  building  up  their  econo- 
mies so  as  to  resist  communism  from  within 
and  without.  Were  we  to  bvilld  a  tariff  wall 
around  our  own  Nation,  we  would  force  theae 
allies  into  trading  with  our  known  enemy. 
This  evil  foe  Is  waiting  for  Just  such  a  slip 
on  our  i>art. 

The  results  of  the  President's  svirplus  food 
program  can  be  seen  in  tangible  form:  riots, 
revolution,  and  general  dissatisfaction  be> 
Mnd  the  Iron  Curtain.  TO  give  hope  to  mil- 
lions in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  admission  of  340,  JOO  people 
to  our  land  over  a  period  of  2  years.  When 
one  considers  that  three  times  that  many 
cross  our  borders  from  Mexico  illegally  each 
year,  and  when  it  is  realised  that  this  bill 
creates  the  fiame  of  expectation  in  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  prospective  anti-Communist 
fighters  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  deci- 
sion to  support  the  program  was  not  dilB- 
cult. 

Dm-ing  August,  I  traveled  to  Korea,  under 
orders  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  inspect 
operations  of  the  truce  with  the  Communist 
enemy.  I  have  made  a  special  report  on 
the  results  of  this  trip,  through  the  medium 
of  radio  and  the  weekly  papers. 

Off  the  floor,  I  have  fought  for  the  pnv 
tection  of  the  Pirst  EHstrict's  Industry,  small 
and  large.  In  particular,  we  shall  continue 
to  get  our  proper  share  of  aircraft  contracts. 
I  have  obtained  from  various  departments  of 
the  Government  a  list  of  available  contract 
opportunities,  passing  this  inf  ornuitlon  on  so 
that  it  can  be  properly  utilized. 

My  office  has  processed  slightly  over  a 
thousand  personal  cases  and  requests.  In 
certain  Instances,  it  was  Impossible  to  com- 
ply because  the  request  conflicted  with  the 
overall  Interests  of  our  country.  But  for  the 
vast  majority,  we  were  able  to  bring  about 
satisfactory  results.  Each  ease  is  given 
prompt  and  personal  attention.  Pour  identi- 
fiable groups  have  received  the  greatest 
share  of  attention — veterans,  small-business 
men,  commuters,  and  farmers.  My  office  staff 
has  worked  out  special  procedures  so  that 
each  group  may  obtain  the  maximum  advan- 
tage from  the  available  governmental  serv- 
ices. 

It  will  be  my  policy  on  your  behalf  to 
continue  to  suppyort  President  Eisenhower's 
middle-of-the-road  policy,  his  efforts  to  re- 
store economic  sanity  to  government,  to  turn 
back  the  tables  of  socialism,  and  to  restore 
governmental  authority  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  where  it  properly  belongs. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
to  my  country,  and.  particularly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pirst  Congressional  District. 
Sincerely, 

STtnrvxsaMT  WanrwaicBT  IL 


Equitable  Social  Security  Law  Reyisioos 
Have  Been  Prombed  to  the  Pteple  ud 
Skodd  Be  Enacted  Witlioot  Delay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  dP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31. 1953 

Mr.  DONOHDK  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
move  toward  adjounmient  of  this  con- 
gressional session.  I  very  deeply  regret 
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It  appears  Uie  leadership  Is  not  going  to 
permit  action  on  the  vitally  needed  and 
particularly  promised  revisions  of  cur- 
rent soclal-s«curlty  laws.  As  I  recollect 
our  disposition  here  In  May  of  1952  when 
we  last  considered  soclal-securlty-law 
amendments.  It  was  generally  imder- 
stood.  If  not  openly  stated,  that  such 
action  would  be  among  the  first  order  of 
business  at  the  convening  of  this  new 
Congress. 

I  am  not  speaking  In  any  partisan 
tone,  and  I  very  well  appreciate  that  the 
assumption  of  the  tremendous  executive 
duties  of  our  new  President  Inevitably 
involved  some  delay  In  program  presen- 
tation, and  I  believe  the  President  is 
doing  the  best  he  can  imder  the  circum- 
stances. However,  my  own  individual 
legislative  responsibility  conscientiously 
requires  me  to  remind  the  Congress  of 
our  delay  in  dealing  with  this  most  im- 
portant subject.  For  the  past  7  years. 
I  have  consistently  supported  the  rea- 
sonable expansion  of  our  soclal-securlty- 
law  provisions  because  In  my  considered 
judgment,  this  humane  legislation  pro- 
vides a  sound  barrier  against  American 
acceptance  of  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda that  we  are  primarily  a  nation  of 
industrial  imperialists. 

In  these  complex  economic  times,  let* 
us  remember  that  there  have  been  hutUy 
any  overall  comprehensive  changes  in 
our  social-security  laws  since  1935.  I  am 
certain  that  the  general  consensus  of 
congressional  feeling  would  be  favorable 
consideration  of  social-security  expan- 
sion to  cover  farmers,  professional  men. 
and  State  and  municipal  employees  who 
desire  to  be  included,  as  well  as  several 
other  smaller  groups  not  now  protected. 
However,  over  and  above  that,  some  basic 
Improvements  in  procedure  are  long 
overdue. 

To  give  one  example,  the  provision 
that  a  retired  worker  who  earns  $75  a 
month  must  forfeit  old-age  benefits  dis- 
courages individual  enterprise  and  pe- 
nalizes those  persons  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  part  time.  With  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  there  also  is  a  com- 
pelling need  to  consider  Increased 
benefits. 

Practically.  I  realize  this  is  not  the 
time  to  engage  in  any  long  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  but  since  scMne 
65  million  persons  are  now  affected  by 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  issue  is  one 
which  demands  the  immediate  attention 
of  Congress.  I  hope  this  session  will 
be  prolonged  in  order  that  we  may  act 
upon  it,  but  in  any  case,  there  certainly 
will  be  no  excuse  for  not  considering  it 
within  the  begiimlng  days  of  the  next 
session. 


Tlic  Bveaacracy:  SerraBt  tr 
Master? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  KAaTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATXS 
Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Pres- 
Identk  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxooas  an 
article  appearing  in  the  July  20.  1953,. 
issue  of  Time  magazine,  dealing  with 
the  i)ersonnel  problems  which  confront 
the  new  administration.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  this  theme  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  several  speeches  and  statements 
of  mine  recently  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

THS  BuiBADcaAcr:  Snvairr  oa  MasnsY 

Everybody  knows  about  the  Eisenhower 
administration's  struggles  with  Members  of 
Congress.  Perhaps  more  Important  in  the 
long  run  is  a  hidden  struggle  Inside  the 
executive  branch  at  the  Government.  This 
Is  not  the  too-familiar  rivalry  between  Presi- 
dential appointees;  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, so  far.  has  been  remarkably  free  of 
high-level  backbiting.  The  sign  meant  strug- 
gle is  the  qtilet  war  of  the  President  and  his 
appointees  to  get  control  of  the  vast  govern- 
mental machine,  manned  by  civU  servants 
(and  military  men)  who  operate  under  pro- 
tective rules  designed  to  keep  them  par- 
tially independent  of  their  nominal  bosses. 

The  permanent  establishment  at  the  Gov- 
OTunent  is  not  supposed  to  make  policy.  But 
it  does.  It  is  even  more  influential  in  strangl- 
ing efforts  by  political  appointees  to  change 
the  quality  and  direction  of  Oovemment  aiul 
to  ooake  new  policy. 

A  few  figures  reveal  what  Elsenhower  h  Co. 
are  up  against;  out  of  2,300,000  people  on  the 
Federal  payroll  (exclusive  of  armed  forces), 
the  Eisenhower  administration  has  succeed- 
ed in  appointing  fewer  than  3,600  of  its  own 
men,  and  by  no  means  all  the  3,500  are  in  key 
Jobs.  In  the  1,200,000-man  Defense  Depart- 
ment, there  are  less  than  a  score  of  Eisen- 
hower ai^iointees. 

The  United  States  pubUe  Is  cmditloned 
to  read  into  this  situation  the  old  conflict  of 
patronage-hungry  politicians  against  the 
merit  system.  That  conflict  does  exist,  and 
the  administration  would  have  an  easier 
time  with  Congress  If  it  had  some  more  Jobs 
to  dole  out. 

But  the  patronage  drought  la  relatively  a 
very  minor  factor  in  the  present  struggle. 
Par  more  important  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  men  who  bear  the  constitutional 
and  legal  responsibility  for  running  the 
executive  branch  will,  in  fact,  be  able  to  get 
into  their  hands  the  power  to  run  it.  Elsen- 
hower promised  the  people  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  Government,  decentralisation  of 
power,  a  stronger  and  more  coherent  foreign 
poUcy  and  a  more  efflcient  defense  policy. 
Whether  he  succeeds  or  fails  In  these  prom- 
ises depends  largely,  perhaps  mainly,  on  his 
abUlty  to  get  control  of  the  permanent  eatab- 
llshment. 

KXrOaiC  AT  A  PSICB 

In  the  first  few  decades  of  United  States 
history.  Cabinet  offloers  hired  their  staffs 
without  restriction,  took  credit  or  blame  for 
the  results.  With  the  rise  of  political  parties 
and  patronage,  officials  began  to  distribute 
Jobs  with  an  eye  more  to  party  spoils  than 
to  the  Nation's  business. 

As  Government  services  grew  more  Impor- 
tant and  more  complex,  protests  arose  against 
the  quality  of  public  employees  produced  by 
the  patronage  system.  After  20  jrears  of  agi- 
tation, the  Pendleton  Act  of  1888  established 
a  merit  system  of  appointment  for  some 
Oovemment  employees.  SteadUy,  but  very 
slowly,  the  merit  system  spread  within  the 
United  States  Government.  Its  next  sensa- 
tional gain  was  made  under  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, but  even  at  the  end  of  his  adminis- 
tration, little  more  than  00  percent  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  had  clvll-servlce  pro- 
tection. Herbert  Hoover  extended  it  further 
imtil  at  the  end  of  his  term  about  80  percent 
of  employees  were  covered. 

The  New  Deal  found  a  bureaueraey  weU 
entrenched,  but  there  was  little  ooofllct  be- 


tween this  group  and  Roosevelt^  top  poUti« 
cal  appctfnteea.  As  the  New  Deal  vastly  ex- 
panded the  aoope  and  power  of  Oovemment, 
thousands  of  clvU  servants  gained  rapid  pro- 
motion. At  the  same  time,  much  of  the  New 
Deal's  buslpees  was  transacted  in  new  agen- 
cies which  were  staffed  without  competitive 
civll-aervlce  examinations.  By  1980.  only  60 
percent  of  Government  dvlllan  employees 
had  entered  Govenunent  through  competi- 
tive clvU-servloe  tests.  ICany  of  the  40  per- 
cent were  patronage  appointments,  and  most 
of  them  were  Nsrw  Deal  enthusiasts.  World 
War  n  brought  another  huge  wave  of  Oov- 
emmeht  employees  who  did  not  win  their 
Jobs  competitively. 

The  Truman  administration  took  a  series 
of  steps  which  blanketed  this  expanded  bu- 
reaucracy under  dvU-servloe  protection 
against  firing.  It  Is  one  of  Harry  Truman's 
fondest  bossts  that  he  extended  dvU-servloe 
protection  to  more  Government  workers  than 
any  other  President.  When  Truman  left 
ofllce,  at  least  95  percent  of  Government 
civUian  employees  had  dvU  swice  or  simi- 
lar protection  of  tenure. 

XMXtTU  nr  THS  MASS 

Hie  typical  civil  servant  will  not  deliber- 
ately defy  or  sabotage  clear  orders  from  above. 
But.  in  the  complexity  of  modem  govern- 
ment, clear,  sensemaking  orders  cannot  be 
written  from  above  without  willing  coopera- 
tion below.  In  the  present  state  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  wafer-thin  layer  of 
political  ap]X)intees  at  the  top  has  great  diffi- 
culty swinging  the  massive  organization  be- 
neath. A  Republican  appointee  with  con- 
siderabla  experience  in  bxisiness  and  Oov- 
emment administration  describes  the  inertia 
that  faces  many  an  Elsenhower  executive: 
"He  wants  to  do  something  that  In  buslnss* 
he  would  handle  by  a  phone  call  or  a  letter. 
He  calls  in  his  Government  help  to  teU  them 
about  it.  First  thing,  they  say  it  cant  be 
done,  or  it  cant  be  done  the  way  he  wants  to 
do  it.  The  reasons  why  not  are  likely  to  be 
complicated.  When  that  has  happened  to 
him  half  a  dosen  times,  he  starts  feeling,  ICy 
God.  you  cant  do  anyUilng.'  He  starts  lash- 
ing out  blindly." 

Nobody  wants  to  end  or  to  Impair  the 
merit  system,  without  which  modem  gov- 
ernment could  not  be  conducted.  But  th* 
merit  system  was  never  advocated  at  de- 
fended as  an  Influence  (mostly  negative)  on 
policymaking  or  a  brake  upon  change.  What 
Elsenhower's  aides  are.  seeking  is  enough 
leverage  over  the  permanent  establishment 
to  restore  to  the  responsible  officials  the 
power  to  carry  out  their  polides.  All  re- 
forms have  their  price,  and  the  price  now 
exacted  by  the  merit  system  is  too  high. 
The  price  can  be  reduced  without  ri|»««^ 
to  the  essentials  of  the  career  service. 

MOBS  LKVBUOI 

To  this  end  the  President  recently  Issued 
two  Executive  orders  dealing  with  what  the 
civil  service  calls  schediUe  A  employees:  men 
who  hold  Government  Jobs  of  a  confiden- 
tial cx'  policymaking  nat\ire.>  Schedule  A 
was  originally  established  to  give  Govem- 

*  Not  all  schedule  A  men  are  actually  p6I- 
lC3rniakers.  Over  the  years,  schedule  A  has 
also  become  a  catchall  for  people  who  do 
not  flt  Into  the  regular  dvll-servlce  merit 
system,  e.  g..  Coast  Guard  lamplighters.  Hindi 
Interpreters. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  "careerists"  are  in  fact  patronage-ap- 
pointed Democrats,  no  clvU  service  ever  co- 
(^>erates  effldently  with  a  Government  dedi- 
cated to  cutting  expenses,  and  no  Govern- 
ment dominated  by  a  dvil  service  was  ever 
notable  for  making  dear,  fcvcefxil,  coordi- 
nated top  poUcy. 

These  were  the  characteristics  ot  the  last 
years  of  Truman.  They  wiU  also  character- 
ise the  first  years  of  Elsenhower  unless  he 
gets  the  dvUian  career  service— and  tha 
Pentagon — ^under  controL 
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aaent  executives  a  tner  hand  In  Mrlng  and 
firing  top  aastetants.  and  these  eeaentlally 
political  employees  did  not  poesBM  the  Job 
security  enjoyed  by  regiilar  cItU  eerrantB.  In 
1947  Harry  Tnunan  signed  an  order  giving 
most  of  them  the  equlTal«it  ot  clTll-eervlce 
protection.  In  April.  Baenhower  partially 
undid  Tnunan's  work  by  ordering  that  top 
bureaucratic  policymakers  (about  800)  be 
stripped  of  their  Job  security.  Last  month. 
In  a  further  return  to  the  status  quo  ante 
Truman,  Ike  decreed  that  all  nonveterans 
who  held  full-time  schedules  A  Jobs  (nearly 
54.000)  should  thenceforth  Im  subject  to 
iHsmissal  at  the  will  at  their 


To  Eqnafiic  iBcome-Taz  ReTenoes 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 


or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  IBS  BOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  August  J,  i95i 

Mr.  MX7LTER.  liir.  ^)eaker.  the  fol- 
lowing Is  tbe  statement  I  made  before 
tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  support  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  1275.  to  equal- 
ize income-tax  revenues,  on  July  16, 
1953: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  iqipearlng  here  before 
you  azMl  testifying  briefly  in  connection  with 
the  hearing  you  are  now  conducting  locking 
toward  a  general  rerlston  at  the  tax  laws. 
I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the  prln- 
«l^e  which  comes  within  topic  17 — tech- 
alqoes  for  alleviating  double  taxation  of 
dtrldenda— and  I  have  before  me  my  own 
Mil.  H.  R.  1275.  which  Is  Intended  to  acoom- 
^ish  iB  part  that  same  purpose. 

I  know  tbe  need  t€tr  revenue  by  oar  Oor- 
•mment.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  In  mind 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  In  theee  hear- 
iBcs  la  to  develop  methods  for  Improving 
•or  tax  laws  and  equaltelng  them  and  doing 
equity,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  taxpayers. 

Oenerany  speaking,  I  think  all  of  us  would 
•ay  double  taxaUon  U  to  be  eliminated  wher- 
ever  possible,  and  the  one  place  where  double 
tavatlon  hits  most  taxpayers  Is  In  stock 
dividends.  The  corporation  earns  an  In- 
eome  and  pays  a  tax  on  that,  and  when 
they  dlstntmte  that  profit,  on  the  net  profit 
after  It  flows  to  the  stockholder  In  the  form 
•f  dlvlden<te,  tbe  stockholder  la  then  called 
upon  to  pay  aeeond  tax. 

While  I  appreciate  It  would  be  well  to  do 
equity  to  all  stockholders  and  eliminate 
double  taxation  wherever  It  occurs.  I  do  not 
ttilnk  we  can  accon.pUsh  It  at  this  time  at 
one  fell  swoop.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
one  method  of  handling  the  situation  would 
be  to  take  a  percentage  of  the  stock  dividend 
•ad  apply  that  year  after  year  until  the  Ini- 
tial Investment  of  the  stockholder  has  been 
repaid,  so  that  at  least  he  Is  getting  credit 
■gainst  his  capital  investment  before  paying  a 
■eoond  tax  on  the  money  that  has  been 
earned  by  that  capital.  My  blU.  however. 
approaches  the  situation  a  little  dUTerently. 
Most  small  corporations  are  organized  by 
a  small  croup  of  people.  Sometimes  one  per- 
moD  is  tbe  sole  owner  of  the  corporation,  and 
he  organiaee  the  corporation  to  protect  hlm- 
adf  against  losing  more  money  than  his  ac- 
tual capital  investment.  He  says.  "I  have  Z 
dollars  to  put  Into  this  ventiire.  but  I  want 
to  be  sure  my  other  capital  is  not  impaired 
If  the  corporation  fails."  So  he  forms  a 
eorpofratton  to  protect  the  stockholder 
agaUa^Joas  except  of  the  actual  Investment. 
Ibe  CkaaiaMAir.  Probably  you  have  given 
a  lot  of  stndy  to  this,  and  what  do  you  think 
•bovt  tto*  Oanartlan  system? 


Mr.  MuiTEK.  Tbe  Canadian  system.  I  un- 
derstan(  I.  does  set  up  a  percentage  credit.  I 
'think  it  U  10  percent.  And  that  la  credited 
against  the  amoxint  of  dividend  before  taxes. 
It  Is  ac  exemption  of  10  percent.  I  think 
It  gradij  Eites  or  increasee  year  after  year  until 
the  ent  re  capital  has  been  returned.  That 
Is  one  I  ood  way  to  i4>praach  the  situation 
that  wo  Jld  be  fair  to  all  stockholders.  But 
when  I  ntroduced  my  blU  originally  and  In- 
troducel  it  again  this  year.  I  felt  poeslbly. 
because  of  the  need  for  money,  we  could 
not  appi  oach  it  in  that  way;  that  there  would 
be  too  much  loes  of  revenue  at  one  time. 
Tet,  reillzLng  the  need  for  some  relief  to 
our  smi  dl-businees  men.  I  Introduced  my 
blU  in  Che  hope  that  It  woiild  be  a  start 
toward  BliminaUng  double  taxation. 

My  bill  Is  directed  to  the  small  corp>ora- 
tion.  ]  treat  it  by  providing  that  dividends 
payable  to  stockholders  of  a  corporation 
whose  t  >tal  number  of  Individual  stockhold- 
ers is  in  or  lees  and  where  the  stockholder 
or  soDM  member  of  his  family  Is' employed 
by  the  o  srporation  shalj  not  be  taxable  either 
as  lncoi|ie  or  as  capital  gains.  As  I  started 
to  say,  Ithe  small  corporation  is  not  in  the 
same  ca  iegory  as  the  big  corporation.  It  has 
been  or  ;anlaed  not  to  gather  capital  from 
the  gen  iral  public  The  general  pubUc  does 
not  sub  icrlbe  to  Its  stock;  It  does  not  Invtsst 
In  the  G  opltal  of  that  small  corporation.  It 
will  be  organised,  as  I  said,  either  by  one 
man  putting  his  money  In  or  a  small  group 
of  2  or  }  or  4  or  5  who  want  to  go  Into  the 
venture  and  want  the  protection  of  a  corpo- 
ration fc  oth  as  to  the  limitation  of  their  lia- 
bility ei4>italwlBe  and  also  in  order  to  'get 
for  than  laelves  the  rights  and  protection  that 
a  c<»tpo  ration  gives  them,  which  a  limited 
partnenhlp  or  gex)«nl  partnership  would 
not  do. 

I  thir  t  this  would  be  a  fair  approach  and 
a  fair  beginning,  still  leaving  some  dlscrlm- 
lnatlon4  and  some  inequity  to  stockholders 
In  largd  corporations,  but  I  earnestly  urge 
upon  you  that  this  at  least  will  help  the 
small-bt  islness  man.  And  I  do  not  think 
there  wi  II  be  very  much  loss  of  revenue  to  tbe 
Oovemi  Mnt.  because  on  the  average  the 
small  cc  rporatlon's  profits  can  easily  be  used 
up  by  p  tying  them  to  themselves  In  salaries 
Instead  of  dividends.  I  think  that  has  been 
the  expt  rience  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau, th  It  In  the  small  corporation  the  most 
of  tbe  n^oney  is  paid  out  to  the  stockholders, 
who  an  offloers  and  directon,  by  way  of 
salaries. 

Tou  n  mj  say,  then,  he  Is  not  going  to  save 
very  mn  eh  hi  aetoal  taxes  that  way.  but  I 
think,  a  i  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  did  not  have 
to  pay  1 1lia  tax  on  the  money  paid  to  him- 
self as  ij  Ivtdends.  It  would  keep  that  money 
In  a  mere  readily  usable  place  for  the  In- 
ereaae  o^  that  business  and  would  help  the 
situation  tremendously.  If  we  treated  this 
problem  in  this  way. 

That,  gentlemen.  Is  my  statement.  If 
there  art  any  queetlons,  I  would  be  glad  to 
try  to  aiswer  them. 

Mr.  0  3f<aLL.  Mr.  MiB.Tia.  of  course,  the 
idea  that  prompts  you  to  make  yo\ir  pro- 
posal Is  nothing  new  except  to  a  degree. 
becavise  [  remember  years  ago  I  had  a  divi- 
dend fro  n  the  A.  T.  *  T.  and  I  knew  it  was 
taxable  it  the  source  and  you  took  credit 
for  that  or.  rather,  you  got  credit  for  that 
and  you]  dividend  was  exempt.  So  it  ought 
to  be  a  relatively  easy  matter  and  Is  prob- 
ably the  best,  but  I  am  not  so  siure  we  can 
do  that  at  this  session  in  connection  with 
this  bill  becaiise  of  the  enormous  outlays  of 
money  a  id  tbe  need  to  keep  us  on  an  even 
keel,  as  i  he  matter  of  Oovemmant  solvency 
Is  lnvolV(  d  here  now.  as  you  well  know.  And 
as  I  und<  irstand.  your  advocacy  of  your  plan 
Is  someU  ilng  that  is  to  be  considered  for  the 
future:  J  9U  are  not  desperately  pressing  your 
Idea  for  mmedlate  adoption. 

Mr.  M3I.TB.  Mr.  Ooroox.  yoo  are  quite 
right  oo  both  eounts.  The  Idea  Is  not  new 
with  m*  but  was  srlgtnated  mtnaa  the  in- 


coBM  tax  laws  were  first  written  In  1019.  and 
I  think  for  the  first  25  years  that  they  wera 
in  effect  there  were  dividend  credits  given, 
as  you  pointed  out.  While  this  Is  a  slightly 
different  approach  to  the  problem,  I  do 
agree  with  you  that  It  probably  cannot  be 
enacted  immediately  becaiue  the  need  for 
revenue  is  too  great.  But  I  hope  when  this 
committee  gets  around  to  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  tax  laws  this  will  get  serious  and 
earnest  consideration. 

Mr.  KxAN.  Mr.  Mttltex.  what  is  your  defi- 
nition of  a  small  corporation? 

Mr.  MuLTia.  In  my  bill — and  It  must  be  an 
arbitrary  definition — I  limit  It  to  a  total  of 
not  more  than  10  stockholders  and  where  the 
stockholder  or  some  member  of  his  family  !• 
employed  by  the  corporation. 

Mr.  KxAJf.  Tou  would  have  the  Ford  cor- 
poration, then,  considered  as  a  small  cor- 
jioratlon? 

Mr.  MtTLTSB.  Tou  may  be  right. 

Mr.  KxAM.  Perhaps  the  small  corporation 
has  more  people  who  are  making  money 
through  the  corporation,  than  haa  the  big 
corporation.  Tbe  big  corporation  has  a  lot 
of  little  stockholders,  but  you  take  the  small 
corporation  which  \m  making  qtiite  a  lot  of 
money,  usually  really  more  wealth  to  Indi- 
viduals comes  out  of  the  small  eorporatlOD 
than  oi:!t  of  the  big  corporation. 

Mr.  MoLisa.  Mr.  Kxah,  you  have  thrown 
out  a  thoiight  which  indicates  there  Is  no 
doubt  but  what  my  definition  needs  clari- 
fication and  miist  be  tightened  up  to  ac- 
complish the  point  I  had  In  mind. 

Mr.  BoGOs.  My  question  is  very  much  of 
the  same  type  as  Mr.  Kxair's  question  of  a 
moment  ago. 

Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  th« 
general  application  of  some  type  of  exemp- 
tion of  corporate  dividends? 

Mr.  MiTLTxa.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
principle  that  we  should  not  tax  dividends  a 
second  time;  that  the  money  was  taxed  when 
It  was  declared  as  a  profit  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  rep<»ted  as  such.  It  was  taxed  once, 
and  It  should  not  be  taxed  again. 

Mr.  BoooB.  The  only  reason  you  isupuee 
this  formula  Is  the  revenue  sltuatlonf 

Mr.  Mxn,TBL  The  revenue  situation,  be- 
cause I  think  It  is  one  of  those  things  you 
can  approach  gradually  Instead  of  at  one  fell 
swoop.  Although  that  Is  the  Ideal,  I  think 
we  will  have  to  take  it  gradually,  either  this 
way  or  a  10  percent  credit  and  eventually 
getting  around  to  giving  full  credit. 

Tbe  CKaaucjuf.  If  there  are  no  furthar 
questions,  wa  thank  you  very  much. 


PrisoMT-of-War  Debts  Are  JasI  Oakn 
•lid  SkMM  Be  Praaptly  PaM  hj 
GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  ■CAaascBusxTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Friday,  July  31. 19S3 

Mr.  DONOHUK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  approve  without  de- 
lay this  conference  report  making  money 
available  for  the  War  Claims  Commis- 
sion to  pay  all  of  the  claims  that  have 
been  adjudicated  by  it  in  favor  of  our 
servicemen  and  others  who  are  claimants 
under  the  War  Claims  Act 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  meet  an  emergency  deficiency 
in  the  war  claims  fund,  which  threatens 
to  delay  for  a  long  time  the  pasrment  of 
the  claims  of  American  military  person- 
nel arising  out  of  their  treatment  while 
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being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
enemy. 

The  war-claims  fund  is  now  exhausted, 
with  the  unfortunate  result  that  many 
thousands  of  these  former  prisoners, 
whose  claims  have  been  favorably  adju- 
dicated and  who  are  Justly  entitled  to 
the  money,  have  not  been  paid  because 
of  Insufficient  funds. 

Many  of  these  young  men  have  started 
families,  purchased  homes,  and  are 
otherwise  in  pressing  financial  need. 
The  money  is  rightfully  theirs  for  the 
suffering  and  sacrifices  they  endured, 
and  it  should  be  paid  promptly  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  Justice. 


Articles,  Res«hita«i,  Speech,  tmi 
Edilorialt  on  Topics  of  Interest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARES 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ouoow 
IK  THE  SKNATK  OF  THB  UNITED  STAIXS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  of  the  CONGKKSSXOKAI.  RSCOBO  tO 

be  published  within  a  few  days  after 
Congress  adjourns  a  group  of  articles, 
resolutions.  q>eeche6.  and  editorials 
which  I  will  supply  for  such  printing. 
The  materials  are  as  follows: 

First.  A  resolution  from  the  Oregon 
Lane  County  Bar  Association  recom- 
mending Judge  James  Alger  Fee  tor  ap- 
pointment to  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

Second.  An  article  by  Peter  Edson  en- 
titled "The  Giveaways"  and  a  second 
article  by  Peter  Edson  endUed  "It's  Not 
PUnny  Now."  both  of  which  appeared  in 
fhe  Wa^ington  Daily  News. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  in  inserting  the 
next  article,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it 
Is  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
jud  entitled  "A  Start,  »l  Least."  It 
states  that  the  apinx>prlatton  cuts  by  the 
Elsoihower  administration  were  but  "a 
token  of  its  will  to  si>end  less."  The 
article  rightly  points  out  that  the  fur- 
ther appropriation  cuts  made  by  the  Con- 
gress over  and  above  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration cuts  were  of  much  greater 
significance  and  constitute  a  start  at 
least  in  controlling  spending.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  spokesmen  for  the 
Elsenhower  administration  have  a  tend- 
ency to  hush-hush  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress cut  $3,400,000,000  below  the  amount 
of  money  asked  for  by  Eisenhower.  I 
repeat  that  the  failure  of  Elsenhower  to 
make  his  proposal  for  an  Increase  in  the 
debt  celling  at  the  time  he  proposed  his 
huge  budget,  which  was  $3,400,000,000  in 
excess  of  what  the  Congress  granted  him. 
constituted  a  resort  to  political  strategy 
on  the  start  of  Eisenhower  which  does  not 
recommend  him  to  the  people. 

Although  It  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
particular  insertion,  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  the  Elsenhower 
reqiiest  for  an  increase  In  the  debt  ceiling, 
xcnz— 


Fourth.'  An  editorial  from  a  recast  is- 
sue of  the  Oregon  Fetrmer  XTnion  righUy 
criticizing  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Douglas  McKay  for  his  giveaway  of  the 
Government's  Interest  in  Hells  Canyon. 

Fifth.  Mr.  President,  on  another  occa- 
sion I  referred  to  the  devastating  criti- 
cism of  corrupt  journalism  spoken  by  the 
famous  Journalist,  John  Swlnton.  at  a 
banquet  given  In  his  honor  by  fellow 
Journalists  when  he  was  assistant  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  I  have  had  so 
many  inquiries  about  this  particular  quo- 
tf.tion  and  also  requests  for  information 
about  John  Swlnton  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  included  in 
this  series  of  insertions  the  following 
memorandum  on  Swlnton.  followed  by 
his  famous  statement  on  the  lack  of  f ree- 
,dom  in  the  American  press  to  which  I  re  • 
ferred  in  my  Senate  speech  on  August  1. 
The  memorandum  is  entitled  "John 
Swlnton:  Journalist-Reformer." 

Sixth.  Mr.  President,  for  many  months 
one  of  the  most  important  and  least  dis- 
cussed questions  In  regard  to  our  Euro- 
pean foreign  policy  has  l>een  the  incipi- 
ent and  growing  relationship  between 
certain  elements  in  Western  Gennany 
and  the  Russians. 

In  this  regard  a  most  illuminating 
memorandum  has  been  prepared  and  cir- 
culated among  Members  of  Congress  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World 
War  m.  The  society  has  now  made  this 
memorandum  public,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rccoto. 

Seventh.  Mr.  President,  on  May  23, 
1953.  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion in  the  State  of  Nebraska  held  a  me- 
morial dinner  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
the  great  George  W.  Norrls,  formerly  lib- 
eral Independent  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rncoao  copies  ef  the 
telegrams  and  letters  which  were  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
dinner,  said  communications  honoring 
tbe  memory  of  Norrls. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  the 
meraortal  banquet  for  ttils  great  libersl. 
and  I  wish  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  my  remarks  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooao, 
as  follows: 

SasoLonoif  or  Z>uts  Couhtt,  Oaso.. 
Bas  AssocunoH 

Whereas  tbe  reslgnatloa  of  Judge  Clifton 
ICathews  has  created  a  vacancy  on  the 
United  Statee  Circuit  Court  of  Appeata  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit;  and 

Whereas  James  Alger  Pee.  dilef  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Oregon,  has  a  long  and  dls- 
tlngulahed  record  as  an  able,  ooneclentious 
and  scholarly  Jurist,  both  as  a  Judge  of  tbe 
circuit  court  of  tbe  State  of  Oregon  for 
Umatilla  County,  and  as  a  United  States 
district  Juflge;  and 

Whereas  Chief  Judge  James  Alger  Vee  has 
served  the  United  Statee  of  America  weU 
and  faithfully  for  a  period  of  22  years  as  a 
United  States  district  Judge,  not  only  in  the 
district  a€  Oregon  but  wherever  assigned 
In  the  United  States,  in  a  manner  which 
reflects  credit  not  only  on  kiw.— if  i^it  on 
the  bench  and  bar;  and 


Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  has  not  been 
repreeented  on  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  since  tbe  death  of  tbe 
late  Judge  Bert  Haney.  and 

Whereas  in  light  of  the  foregoing  the  Lane 
County  Bar  Association,  Lane  County,  Oreg., 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Chief  Judge  Jamea 
Alger  Vee  is  eminently  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  vacancy  now  existing  on  tbe 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appecds  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  and  Is  deserving  of  said 
ap^xiintment  in  every  respect:  Now  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Lane  County  Bar  As- 
sociation, Lane  County,  Oreg.,  does  by  these 
presents  unanlmouriy  endorse  the  can<fidacy 
of  Chief  Judge  James  Alger  Fee  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  vacancy  now  existing  on 
the  United  States  Circuit  Coxirt  of  Appeals 
for  tbe  Ninth  Clrcutt,  and  respectfully  urge 
his  appointment:  and  be  it  farther 

Resolved,  That  this  res<4utlon  be  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  tbe  Lane  County  Bar  As- 
sociation and  copies  thereof  transmitted  to 
the  Honorable  Herbert  O.  Brownell.  Attorney 
General  of  tbe  United  States,  to  the  H<Mior- 
able  Got  Oobdom,  tbe  senior  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregm.  and  to 
the  Honorable  Watkk  L.  Mobbb,  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Lane  Coiunty  Bar 
Association,  by  and  through  its  president 
and  secretary-treasurer,  have  caused  its 
name  to  be  signed  to  theee  presents  this  Slst 
day  of  July  1053. 

L&ifs  Couirrr  Bab  Asbociatxon, 
By  HJOtacAN  P.  HnnHcasaorr. 

Presid/ewt^ 
By  JoHiT  C.  Bawxs, 

Secretary-Treantrer, 

{From  tbe  Washington  Dally  News] 

T)ZK    GiVKAWATS 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

With  Congress  headed  homeward,  a  report 
is  in  order  on  the  charge  that  this  woxild  ba. 
a  "giveaway"  administration. 

In  the  previous  20  years  Bepubllcans  have 
been  accusing  Democrats  of  giving  away 
everything.  Now  the  charge  is  reversed. 
Only  the  meaning  has  been  changed  to  Im-. 
ply  that  the  OOP  wovild  take  public  prop- 
arty  and  turn  it  over  to  private  ownerships. 

Actually,  both  charges  are  political  exag- 
gerations. 

The  foreign-aid  giveaway  programs  start-' 
ed  by  the  Democrats  have  been  cut  by  Con-^ 
gress  this  year.  Former  President  TTvuxuui. 
recommended  97,900  mllUon  foreign  aid  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  President  Eisen-' 
bower  cut  this  to  $5,100  million.  Agalnat 
his  reconunendatlon.  Congress  cut  this  fur- 
ther to  94,400  million.  Then  Congress  in- 
timated the  whole  enterprise  must  be  ended 
within  2  years. 

President  Blseabower  immediately  asked 
Coingress  for  $200  million  for  Korean  re- 
hablUtatlou.  however.  And  the  President's 
request  for  authority  to  give  away  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  farm  products  for 
foreign  relief  was  granted.  What  thla 
amounts  to.  of  course,  is  an  Indirect  sub- 
sidy giveaway  to  American  agrlctiltura, 
which  will  benefit  through  higher  prices. 

At  home,  tbe  so-called  tldelands  oil  give- 
away was  settled  by  a  compromise.  Tbe 
States  got  offshore  rights  out  to  historic 
boundaries,  but  the  Federal  Government 
kept  Continental  Shelf  rights  beyond  these 
hmlts. 

The  new  administration  has  done  much 
toward  getting  Government  out  of  business 
considered  in  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry. 

Commerce  Secretary  Sinclair  Weeks  sold 
United  Statee  Inland  Waterways  Corpora, 
tlon  for  $8  miUlon.  It  was  created  back  in 
the  CooUdge  era.  In  Its  29  years  It  lost  $7 
million. 
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ni«  Beeonstructlon  niuuwe  OorpormtUm 
(RFC)  U  to  b*  llquktoted  bj  June  80,  1954. 
lU  capital  stock  of  tlOO  miUlon  will  rerert 
to  ttM  TrMwury.  RFC  loaa*  ar*  now  Mtl« 
aaatod  at  $700  million. 

BFO  baa  about  9000  million  In  otber  aawti. 
Tbe  big  Item  la  29  >7nthetle-rubber  planta. 
Tbey  were  built  during  tba  war  for  tfiOO 
««nn<T«  Tbmj  have  deprecUtad  some,  but 
tlielr  replacement  today  would  be  oonald- 
erably  blglMr. 

To  carry  on  tbe  nnall-buBlneas  and  dla- 
•■tcr  loans  programs  at  RFC  and  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  CXwporation.  Oongrees  has 
created  a  SaoaU  Business  Administration.  It 
will  bavs  a  capital  of  #70  million.  FlrsW 
year  etpensss  are  budgeted  at  $3  million. 

TIUs  oontrasts  with  RFCs  913  milUon 
budget  for  last  year.  #0  million  for  this  year. 
Theee  operating  expenses,  howerer.  are  paid 
out  at  RFC  proAts. 

Otber  alleged  giveaway  programs  have  not 
got  off  the  groimd.  The  biggest — prlTate> 
enterprise  development  of  atomic-energy 
power — Is  still  under  congressional  consld- 
•ratioii. 

The  bydroelectrle-power  policy  ctUl  Is 
•moglBg  from  two  different  scraps — ^Niag- 
ara River  tn  New  York  and  Hells  Canyon  on 
the  Snake  River,  on  the  Oregon-Idaho  line. 
Trinnnsstin  Valley  Authority  squeaked 
through  this  seesioa  of  Congress.  But  in 
the  background  are  ideas  for  selling  the 
whole  business  to  private  indiutry. 

Proposals  to  have  Oovemment  dispose  of 
Its  4S7-milllon-acre  public-land  holdings. 
principally  in  the  Western  States,  also  are 
stalled.  Involved  here  are  not  only  ques- 
tions of  title  but  the  extremely  complicated 
business  of  gracing  rights,  mineral  rights, 
wad  timber  rlgbts  on  federally  owned  land. 

[Iftom  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

It's  Not  Fumrr  Now 

(By  Petw  Sdson) 

They  laughed,  last  January,  when  Price 
mabillzation  Dlreetor  Joeeph  H.  Freehlll 
wrote  lOehael  V.  DISaUe.  who  at  that  time 
was  Administrator  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
sation Agency. 

Tlie  reason  was  that  in  his  letter.  Joe  told 
lOke  that  "an  abandonment  ot  price  con- 
trols at  this  time  would  certainly  result  in 
added  costs  to  businees.  the  consumer  and 
the  Nation's  tas  blU  of  weU  above  13  billion 
a  year." 

Often  he  who  laughs  last  laughs  loudest. 
In  this  ease  Joe  Freehlll  is  entitled  to  a 
guffaw.  He  made  a  remarkably  right  eco- 
nomic prediction. 

"There  is  no  sure  way  of  forecasting  Just 
what  the  price  rise  would  amount  to,"  he 
wrote  lir.  DlSalle.  "However,  in  all  prob- 
ability Increases  in  steel,  copper,  and  alu- 
mirum  would  amount  to  $500  million  an- 
nually to  the  mill  level." 

Stop  there,  and  see  if  that  prediction  is 
borae  out.  Take  steeL  There  have  been  two 
general  steel  Increases  since  Janiuu7.  They 
average  around  $4  a  ton  on  Ingots  and  45 
a  ton  on  extras.  Iron  Age,  the  Industry's 
trade  paper,  says  that  taken  together  on  an 
estimated  total  production  of  90  million  tons 
of  finished  steel  a  year,  these  increases  would 
amotmt  to  a  rise  of  over  9810  million  on  mill 
prlcee. 

Take  aluminum.  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica (Alcoa)  has  hiked  prices  one-half  cent 
a  pound  on  pig  aluminum  and  1  cent  a  pound 
on  Ingots.  All  producers — ^Alcoa,  Kaiser,  and 
Reynolds — iisually  follow  the  price  lead  of 
any  one  of  them. 

An  Alcoa  ofllcial  points  out  that  very  little 
pig  Is  sold,  so  that  when  the  price  increase 
is  translated  into  sheets  and  shapes,  it  will 
overage  1  cent  a  pound  to  users.  Assuming 
a  total  United  States  jMroduction  of  about 
a  billion  pounds  this  year,  this  means  an 
increase  of  about  930  million. 

Take  copper.  Average  domestic  and  for- 
eign produced  copper  has  gone  up  recently 
by  2Vi   cents  a  pound,  or  gSO  a  ton.    On 
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report,  lir.  Freehlll  declared  that 

riaea  on  theee  metals  were  pyr- 

by  normal  markups  in  manufacture 

distribution,  the  increase  to  consumers 

M  doubled.     If  this  is  correct,  the 

ml  lion  Increase  will  mean  ultimate  con- 

irlce  rises  (tf  $1300,000.000. 

petroleum.    "The  price  of  petro- 
pfoducts  is  liable  to  rise  several  hun- 
on    dollars,"    said    llr.    FteehlU. 
was  conservative, 
oil  has  been  advanced  generally  by 
a   barrel.     On   an    estimated   pro- 
of 2  billion  barrels  this  year,  that 
laeim  $600  million  In  added  prices. 
Nati<mal   Oil    Marketers    Association 
that  this  increase  will  mean  even- 
$1  blllian  hike  in  consumer  prices. 
4  Items  alone  there  are  nearly 
consumer  price  Increases  In  sight  to 
for  nearly  all  of  a  $3  billion  rise 
Nation's   bills.    And   this  does  not 
account  rent.  Interest  rate,  wage, 
increases  put  into  effect  this  year. 


tlicse 


into 


tons   consumption   estimated   for 

it  wo\ild  mean  a  total  price  in- 

$75  mlUion. 

three,  and  the  Nation's  annual  bill 

Is  seen  to  be  up  over  $900  mll- 

of  the  $500  million  ICr.  FreehlU 


(Ifrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

A  Stabt.  at  Lbast 

The  ^orts  of  the  administration  and  Con- 
t<  gain  control  of  the  Federal  budget 
are  harlly  grounds  for  enthusiasm.  But  a 
start  hi  d  to  be  made  somewhere,  and  It  can' 
fairly  b  t  said  that  in  the  period  covered  by 
this  fin  t  session  of  the  8Sd  Congress  a  good 


start  wu  made. 

On  tt  e  surface  the  figures  look  more  mean- 
ingful \  ban  they  really  are.  and  that  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  can  restrain  our  cheers. 
The  Bis  snhower  administration  chopped  the 
TTumai,  administration's  requests  for  new 
appropi  iatlons  by  some  $9  billion,  and  Con- 
gress c  It  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
reqiiest  i  by  some  $3.4  billion,  for  a  total  re- 
duction of  well  over  $13  billion. 

But  t  tils  by  itself  is  far  from  getting  con- 
trcd  of  ^he  budget.  Cuts  in  ^proprlatlons 
(to  the  extent  they  are  not  made  up  by 
later  s  ipplemental  appropriations)  signal 
eventui  1  cuts  in  spending,  but  they  do  not 
i>ecessai  lly  mean  cuts  in  spending  In  a  given 
fiscal  ytar.  That  Is  because  appropriations 
are  cxisomarlly  spent  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral flsc  Ed  years.  And  It  Is  the  spending  in 
Oscal  year.  In  relation  to  tax  receipts, 
that  dttermlnes  whether  there  will  be  a 
deficit  ind  if  so,  how  great. 

therefore,  when  spending  has  been 
conform  to  a  reasonable  level  of  tax- 


Only 
made  to 

atlon  an  the  administration  and  Congress 
be  said  to  have  mastered  the  budget.  That 
hasnt  1  appened  yet.  Spending  in  the  cur- 
rent 19  i4  fiscal  year,  though  considerably 
lower  til  an  the  $78.6  billion  Mr.  Truman  esti- 
mated, vill  not  be  anything  like  $13  blUlon 
lower,  I B  the  appropriation  cuts  might  at 
first  suj  gest.  In  fact,  flM;al  1964  spending 
hoay  eqt  al  or  nearly  equal,  the  actual  spend- 
ing in  tJ  te  year  ended  June  30.  Added  to  the 
1953  del  iclt,  the  1954  deficit  could  be  in  the 
neighbo-hood  of  $15  billion. 

How  do  you  get  control  of  spending? 
Oonceivubly  it  might  have  helped  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  set  a  spending  limit  for 
fiscal  1914  approximately  equal  to  its  antici- 
pated U  X  returns,  and  stuck  to  that  figure. 
It  migh  have  helped  if  Congress  had  set  a 
spendini :  limit.  No  such  action  was  forth- 
coming  (rcHn  either  branch. 

These,  however,  are  arbitrary  devices,  and 
we  are  i  ot  sure  they  would  have  been  suit- 
able to  1  he  ]>resent  sit\iatlon.  The  failure  of 
the  adm  nlstration  and  Congress  to  deal  more 
drastically  than  they  have  with  the  spend- 
ing prol  lem  can  be  Jxistlfied  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, w^  think,  by  the  bard  fact  that  vast 


cuts  in  vast  budgets  must  perforee 
gradually.    To  have  cut  fiscal  1954  spending 
$10  billion  or  $13  billion  below  fiscal  1953 
spending  would  not  only  have  convulsed  the 
Oovemment;  it  would  very  likely  have  con*' 
vulsed  the  economy  as  well.  -'' 

For  there  Is  an  Inherent  momentum  aboil$' 
spending  and  cutting  spending.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, at  the  start  of  his  Presidential  career, 
found  that  he  could  not  in  fact  spend  ss 
much  as  he  anticipated  in  a  given  year.  The 
Eisenhower  administratimi  is  discovering 
that  it  cannot,  responsibly,  cut  spending  as 
n^uch  and  as  fast  as  it  had  hoped. 

There  is  also,  however,  the  very  real  danger 
of  moving  too  slowly.  The  administration 
cannot,  for  example,  assume  that  it  will  bs 
doing  well  enough  if  it  spends  no  more  in 
fiscal  1954  than  was  spent  in  fiscal  195S. 
Actually,  Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey  has 
Indicated  that  he  hopes  to  reduce  spending 
progressively,  so  that  the  spending  figure  for 
fiscal  1954  ss  it  appears  on  Jiine  80,  1054. 
might  be  well  below  the  estimates  made  now. 
That  Is  unquestionably  sound — if  it  is  car- 
ried out  with  determination  and  vigor. 

Whether  it  will  be,  of  course,  remains  to 
be  seen.  Meantime,  the  appropriations  cuts 
the  administration  has  made  ar0  a  token  of 
Its  will  to  spend  less.  The  f\|rth«r  appro- 
priations cuts  made  by  Congress — Its  most 
significant  action  at  this  session— are  a  klnct 
of  warning  that  vaort  can  be  done  toward 
controlling  the  budget  than  perhaps  tbs 
administration  Is  willing  to  admit. 

That  is  about  as  fsst  a  start  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  Xtl  up  to 
the  administration  now. 

[From  the  Oregon  Farmer  XTnion] 
Nxxmui.  oM  HxLxa  Cantom 

The  squabble  over  what  Secretary  Douglas 
McKay  said  in  his  Portland  speech  on  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  seems  to  us  to  have  missed  a 
point.  At  first  he  and  Department  spokes- 
men Insisted  that  he  had  not  said  he  favored 
the  Idaho  Power  proposal  for  three  dams 
but  that  the  Department  was  remaining  neu- 
tral. Later  a  tape  recording  of  the  speech 
established  beyond  dispute  that  McKay  en- 
dorsed the  Idaho  Power  program  for  Hells 
Canyon. 

But  even  if  McKay  bad  been  right.  Is  aa- 
attitude  of  neutrality  consistent  with  tha 
obligations  which  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior owes  the  people  of  the  Nation? 

TO  that  Department  has  been  entnisted 
responsibility  for  protecting  and  preserving 
the  Nation's  natural  resoiirces  which  belong 
to  all  the  people.  When  predatory  intarests 
announce  a  program  to  steal  thoee  resouroea. 
It  Is  the  business  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  use  all  its  power  to  stop  the  steal. 
The  Department  represents  sll  the  people. 
It  should  not  stand  aside  as  neutral  whlls 
raiding  parties  make  off  with  the  loot. 

This  appUes  not  only  to  waterpower  sites 
but  to  national  forests  and  graalng  lands,  oil 
and  mineral  land,  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments— in  fact,  to  all  public  property  for 
which  by  law  the  Interior  Department  has 
been  made  trustee  for  the  public  Interest. 

So  Secretary  McKay  cannot  hide  beyond  a 
specious  neutrality. 

For  many  yetuv  Interior  Department  engi- 
neers and  attorneys,  as  well  as  Army  engi- 
neers, had  been  assembling  dsta  on  Hells 
Canyon  Dam.  Their  cpnclxislons  had  been 
virtually  unanimous — that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  build  Hells  Canyon  Dam  as  a 
great  mulUple-purpose  project  to  serve  tbs 
entire  Pacific  Northwest. 

Yet  now,  at  this  crucial  moment,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  remains  silent,  and 
the  Job  of  representing  the  public  Interest 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is 
tbraet  upon  a  hastily  organized  group  of 
people's  organisations. 

This  is  not  neutrality.  This  Is  sheer  be- 
trayal of  the  public  interest  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 
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[Viom  DIetlOBary  at  American  Biography) 
JoBN  SvmnoM:  JotnufAUiT-RBroBicBB 

Bom  In  Solton  near  Edinburgh,  ScotUnd. 
Decemtier  12,  1830. 

Brother  of  Wllll'.m  Swinton.  In  1843  fami- 
ly moved  to  Mon  ;real,  Canada.  He  began  as 
a  printer's  appnntice  on  Montreal  Witness. 
Moved  to  New  York,  attended  Willlston  Sem- 
inary, Bast  Hampton,  Mass.,  in  1853,  but  re- 
turned to  typesetting.  As  Journeyman 
printer,  he  traveled  South  and  Midwest. 

In  1858  he  went  to  Kansas  City  to  take 
part  in  Free  State  union.  Became  manager 
of  Lawrence  (Kaiis.)  Republican.  Retiu-ned 
to  New  York  and  studied  law  and  medicine. 
A  casual  contribution  to  the  Times  brought 
him  in  touch  with  Henry  J.  Raymond. 

In  1800  he  was  made  chief  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Timiss.  There  10  years.  Next 
6  years,  he  had  various  employments.  He 
became  Interested  in  wage  workers'  prob- 
lems. Took  part  in  labor  demonstration  in 
1874  in  Tompkins  Square,  which  was  broksn 
up  by  the  police. 

In  1874  he  was  a  candidate  for  mayor  of 

New  York  on  the  Industrial  Political  ticket. 

Charles  A.  Danji  put  him  on  the  staff  of 

the  Sun.     He  became  chief  of  the  editorial 

staff.     Remained  there  from  1875  to  1883. 

October  14.  1883,  he  started  John  Swin- 
ton's  Paper,  a  4-page  labor  weekly,  but  was 
poorly  supported  by  labor,  although  bril- 
liantly written.  Hie  paper  was  boycotted 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  His  ftinds  gone, 
his  health  broken,  he  published  the  last  Is- 
sus  October  21.  1887. 

Dana  again  employed  him  and  he  re- 
mained In  charge  of  the  editorial  staff  until 
his  death.  In  his  later  years  he  and  his  wife 
attended  labor  and  social-reform  meetings. 
In  1880  he  published  John  Swinton's  Trav- 
els and  Striking  f<}r  Life.  He  was  not  a  So- 
cialist. He  remained  a  Scotch  Calvinist  im- 
tU  death. 

Raymond  said  of  him:  "Of  all  men  I  ever 
knew,  he  had  no  lUces  of  his  own  to  grind." 
The  following  statement  is  the  famous 
criticism  of  ths  American  press  spoken  by 
John  Swinton  at  a  I>anquet  given  in  his 
honor  in  New  York  City  wlien  he  was  as- 
sistant editor  of  tlie  New  York  Sun: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  in  America  as  an 
Independent  press,  unless  it  Is  In  the  coun- 
try towns. 

"You  know  It  and  I  know  it.  There  Is 
not  one  of  you  wlio  dares  to  write  his  hon- 
est opinions,  and  If  you  did  you  know  be- 
for^iand  that  it  would  never  appear  in 
print.  I  am  paid  $150  a  week  for  keeping 
my  honest  opinions  out  of  the  paper  I  am 
connected  with — others  of  you  are  paid  simi- 
lar salaries  for  similar  things,  and  any  of 
you  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  vrrite  his 
bonest  opinions  would  be  out  (m  the  streets 
looking  for  another  Job. 

"The  bxisiness  of  th«  New  York  Journalist 
Is  to  destroy  the  truth,  to  lie  outright,  to 
pervert,  to  vilify,  to  fawn  at  the  feet  of 
mammon:  and  to  sell  his  race  and  his  coun- 
try for  his  daily  bread. 

'^ou  know  this,  and  I  know  it,  and  what 
folly  is  this  to  be  toasting  an  independent 
press. 

"We  are  the  tooLi  and  vassals  ot  rich  men 
behind  the  scenes.  We  are  tiie  Jxunplng- 
Jacks;  they  p\ill  tlie  strings  and  we  dance. 
Our  talents,  our  possibilities  and  ovx  lives 
are  all  the  property  of  other  men.  We  are 
Intellectual  {xxistltutes." 

(Ftom  Prevent  World  War  m] 

Obucam  Rbautixs 

z.  asaMAirr^  itATTnux  soomomic  tixb  aas  wtth 

■UB8U  AMDTBX  BAST 

Our  rapid  rebuilding  of  German  Industry  ha$ 
increased  the  pressure  for  resumption  of 
these  ties.  Oerman  economic  and  political 
policy  today  slious  that  it  is  her  purpose  to 
broaden  them  as  soon  as  possible 
For  decades  the  Germans  have  found  the 

Russians  to  be  one  of  tbeir  main  trading 


partners.  Tbis  Is  trus,  in  qilte  of  ideologieal 
dUferences  whlcb  have  existed  through  tbe 
years.  German  realpolitik  and  economic 
considerations  have  never  been  inhibited  by 
divergent  ideologies.  An  illustration  at  that 
fact  may  be  foxind  in  a  New  York  Times  re- 
port from  Germany.  December  19,  1052. 
which  disclosed  that  a  group  of  leading  Ger- 
man IndustrlsUsts  tn  the  West  bad  set  up 
a  committee  sponsored  by  the  West  German 
Government  to  activate  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet-bloc  coiintries. 

The  industrialists  who  are  at  the  head  of 
this  government-sponsored  committee  are  try 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  pro-Commu- 
nist. On  the  contrary,  they  were  the  key 
supporters  of  the  Nssis.  but  Just  as  after 
World  War  I  powerful  German  industrialists 
strove  to  strengthen  economic  ties  with  Mos- 
cow, so  do  their  successors  of  today.  Just 
as  the  Weimar  Republic,  which  was  essen- 
tially anti-Communist,  supported  the  activi- 
ties of  the  German  indiistrialists  in  the  1920'8 
to  strengthen  economic  relations  with  Mos- 
cow, so  today  the  Bonn  government  which 
Is  anti-Communist.  sponsc»«  similar  plans 
for  closer  economic  ties  with  the  East. 
Illegal  trade  with  Russia  already  great 
A  Senate  subcommittee  chaired  by  former 
Senator  Herbert  R.  O'Oonor  reported: 

(a)  That  diiring  1951  West  Germany  had 
been  conducting  iUegal  trade  in  strategic  ma- 
terials with  the  East,  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

(b)  That  tbis  situation  was  extremely  dis- 
turbing, particularly  because  the  United 
States  Government  has  the  authority  and  the 
responsibility  in  the  occupation  of  Germany. 

(c)  That  in  effect,  the  United  States  tax- 
pasrer  Is  paying  for  this  illegal  trade. 

(d)  That  up  to  the  time  of  investigation 
by  the  subconunlttee.  Western  Germany,  an 
area  In  which  the  United  States  Government 
has  had  authority  and  responsibility,  was  a 
veritable  open  channel  for  the  flow  of  goods 
of  strategic  significance  to  the  East. 

Many  West  German  firms  were  charged 
with  selling  strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  during  the  year  1952.  The  details  were 
reported  in  the  press.  (See  Associated  Press, 
AprU  23.  1952.  and  the  New  York  Times. 
June  4.  1952.) 

West  Oerman  plans  for  enlarged  Busaian 
trade  already  far  admnced 

At  the  time  when  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  was  flying  to  Germany  for  the  signing 
of  the  contractual  agreement  the  Associated 
Press,  May  8,  1962,  reported  that  the  Lower 
House  of  the  West  German  Parliament  unan- 
imously "voted  in  favor  of  wiping  out  West- 
em  allied  restrictions  to  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist Bast."  Tbe  Reuters  News  Agency  on 
May  20,  1952,  rep<M-ted  "West  Oerman  indus- 
trialists have  set  up  an  office  for  West-East 
trade  and  to  promote  commercial  relations 
with  Russia,  China,  and  other  Communist 
countries." 

Oermany's  natural  hinterland 

That  Germany  will  look  toward  the  Bast, 
and  at  the  same  time  threaten  the  economic 
well-being  of  gmx  most  reliable  allies,  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  If  we  persist  In  the  pol- 
icy of  building  up  Germany's  economic  power 
beyond  her  genuine  peacetime  requirements. 
The  vast  markets  in  Europe  and  Asia  which 
the  Kremlin  can  offer  to  Western  Germany 
is  a  reality  which  must  be  reckoned  with, 
and  which  will  have 'a  decisive  Influence  on 
German  policy. 

The  natural  hinterland  for  Germany  has 
always  been  the  East.  It  therefore  follows 
that  if  the  Germans  are  given  eaeessivs  eco- 
nomic power  and  capacity  they  will  inevita- 
bly be  obliged  to  reestablish  their  previous 
large-scale  economic  relations  wltb  the  But- 
ern  countries  now  under  Soviet  domination. 

In  this  connection,  the  New  York  Times. 
March  11.  1953.  reported  tb«it  tbs  Foreign 


Affairs  ODMMlttea  of  the  Z/mer  Baaam  of  the 
West  Osrmaa  PuUanMnt  had  reoommeadsd 
to  the  West  Oermaa  Oovamment*  that  it 
Initiate  a  project  to  reexamine  Germany's 
overall  relatione  with  the  Conununist  con- 
trolled countries  of  Europe.  "The  recom- 
mendation reflected  the  deep  seated  hope, 
notirlsbed  by  German  nationalists,  that  the 
day  would  come  vrfaen  tbe  great  markets  of 
East  and  southeast  Europe  would  be  re- 
opened to  West  German  Industry." 

n.  TRB  TRBOKT   THAT  OOOCAir  fOUCT  B  BASI- 

caiXT  wasTBur  a  BisroaicAXXT  falsb 

The  assumption  that  Germany  historically 
has  had  a  predominantly  Weston  orienta- 
tion in  its  foreign  relations,  economic  and 
poUtical  activities,  does  not  sqxiare  with  the 
record.  The  consistent  pro-Russian  orienta- 
tion of  leading  elements  in  German  life  is  a 
matter  of  historical  fact. 

In  this  connection  the  State  Department 
In  its  publication  Confuse  and  Control  (No. 
4107,  April  1961)  notes: 

"Hitler  made  much  of  Germany's  position 
as  the  defender  of  Europe  against  the  bar- 
barians from  the  East.  But  ever  since 
Napoleon  had  conquered  Germany  and  at- 
tacked Russia,  there  lias  been  much  in  com- 
mon between  the  upper  military  and  social 
classes  in  Germany  and  in  Russia.  The  Cssar 
ma  closely  related  to  the  Elatser.  Bismarck's 
policy  was  always  to  cooperate  with  Russia. 
Now  that  Russia  has  a  new  ruling  class  as 
dictatorial  as  the  old  aristocracy,  some  of  the 
old  feeling  of  kinship  Is  still  to  be  found 
among  extreme  conservatives  from  Germany 
from  the  Junkers  to  the  ex-Nazis.  •  •  • 

"There  is  some  feeling  among  the  aristo- 
crats that  they  might  make  terms  with  the 
Soviet  aristocracy  because  of  their  ex- 
perience and  ability,  and  might  become  in- 
dispensable and  powerful  members  of  the 
Soviet  ruling  class." 

Tfie  consistency  of  the  Eastern  orientation 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  political  and  ideo- 
logical concept  that  Germany  must  ally  wltb 
the  East  against  the  West  is  a  very  old  and 
deeply  rooted  tradition  in  Germany's  foreign 
pollcjr.  It  was  an  impcxtant  factor  in  Fred- 
erick ^e  Great's  diplomatic  schemes  200 
years  ago.  which  resulted  in  a  Russo-Prus- 
sian  alliance  on  the  basis  of  a  partitioned 
Poland.  This  pro-Russian  policy  was 
strengthened  under  Bismarck.  Following 
the  establishment  of  the  Weimar  Repmbllc 
after  World  War  I.  the  Rapallo  Treaty  of 
1922  was  signed  between  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia.  This  treaty  aimed  at  the 
secret  rearming  of  Germany  in  violation  of 
the  Versailles  Tt-eaty  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  front  against  the  West. 
In  spite  of  Hitler's  avowed  enmity  and  op- 
position to  Soviet  commimism.  the  Nazi 
government  Joined  hands  with  tbe  Kremlin 
in  1939. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  pro-Rijsslaa 
orientation  of  Germany  which  manifested 
itself  during  decisive  moments  of  history 
was  never  forsaken  despite  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment ruling  the  Germans.  1.  e.  nx>narchy, 
democracy  or  dictatorsliip.  "niua.  on  the 
basis  of  the  historical  record,  Germany  can- 
sot  qualify  as  the  indispensable  bulwaik 
against  Russian  expansionism. 

Soviet  Russia's  postwar  policy  supports  m 
rearmed  and  Tieavily  industrialized  united 
Germany 

Russia's  policy  In  the  postwar  period  has 
been  caref\illy  designed  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  powerful  pro-Eastern  forces  within 
Germimy.  However,  the  Soviets  have  never 
pursued  fixed  tactics  in  their  general  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  common  front  between 
Germany  and  Russia. 

Tbe  Impression  that  the  Rtissians  would 
always  Insist  on  a  ireak  Germany  which, 
presumably,  would  create  a  climate  for  the 
growth  of  Communist  influence,  Is  contra- 
dicted by  the  repeated  prono\mcements  of 
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Stalin  and  Molotor  advocating  a  united, 
armed,  and  heavily  Induatiiallaed  Oermanj. 
Ideolbglcal  conalderatlona  have  always 
been  secondary  In  Russia's  policy  toward 
Germany.  Actually  the  Russians  advocated 
a  powerful  and  rearmed  Oermany  regardless 
of  political  coloration,  because  such  a  Oer- 
many would  provide  the  Russians  with 
greater  possibilities. 

Xn.  PtTBUC  OPimOK  of  ge>mant,  aivd  oxaiCAM 

POLITICAL    IDEOLOGT    SHOW   THAT    SHZ    IS   TO- 

OAT  A  iroca  Moax  logical  allt  or  aussuN 

COMMTTHISaC    THAN    OF    WXSTZaif    DKMOCBACT 

Extreme  nationalism  and  adherence  to  au- 
thoritarian concepts  are  controlling  factors 
in  German  public  opinion 
The  basic  ideological  concepts  which  have 
motivated   Germany's  aggressive  actions  In 
the  past  are  a  force  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  In  present-day  Germany.     For  example, 
the  State  Department  bulletin  referred  to 
above.  In  discussing  the  business  world  of 
Germany  notes  that  there  still  remains  the 
old   habit  of   authoritarian  control,   which 
has  more  afBnity  for  Eastern  than  for  West- 
ern forms  of  government.  •  •  • 

The  tradition  of  dictatorial  power  is  com- 
mon among  older  business  and  Industrial 
leaders  in  Germany,  as  It  Is  among  the  upper 
social,  military,  and  political  parties.     For-  It 

mer  United  States  High  Commissioner  John 
J.  McCloy.  in  his  quarterly  report  of  Octo- 
ber-December  1951,  notes: 

"Unhappily,  most  of  the  established  politi- 
cal parties  have  also  been  stocking  the  mer- 
chandise of  nationalism.  Individuals  or 
circles,  and  in  a  few  cases,  even  the  control- 
ling elements  of  an  entire  state  political 
organization,  have  expressed  highly  national- 
istic sentiments  •  •  •  even  some  Federal 
ministers  have  not  been  above  such  actions. 
•  •  •  The  use  of  the  extreme  nationalist 
narcotic  creates  the  need  for  larger  doses; 
whereas  the  users  must  ultimately  find  that 
they  cannot  subsist  on  talk  alone,  they  must 
resort  to  some  action  to  avoid  decline.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  course.  If  long  con- 
tinued, must  be  general  disaster." 

COTiffressional  study  commission  finds  lack  of 
democratic  orientation 
A  report  by  a  special  study  mission  of 
the   House    Committee    on   Ftnrelgn   Affairs 
(February  1952)  observed: 

"In  the  light  of  the  situation  which  has 
been  summarized  above  and  In  view  of  the 
additional  factors  which  will  be  enumerated, 
the  subcommittee  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  people  of  Western  Germany 
are  not  yet  qualified  to  graduate  from  the 
course  in  democracy  which  has  been  offered 
to  them  during  the  occupation.  It  is  the 
considered  Judgment  of  responsible  United 
States  officials,  based  on  public-opinion  polls 
and  other  sources  of  information,  that  too 
many  of  the  German  people  today  believe 
that  nazlstn  contained  more  that  was  good 
than  was  bad." 

The  views  of  this  committee  were  further 
eonflrmed  by  a  report  on  German  public 
opinion  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. HICOa,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

"The  majority  of  the  German  people  can- 
not be  counted  on  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
any  Nazi-t3rpe  group  to  return  to  power." 
(New  York  Times,  January  18,  1963.) 

An  example  of  the  extreme  nationalism 
pervading  all  walks  of  life  in  Germany,  is  the 
utterance  of  Jacob  Kaiser,  Minister  of  All 
German  Affairs  in  the  Adenauer  cabinet: 
"No  real  Europe  can  be  formed  unless  the 
German  bloc  is  reconstituted.  I  remind  you 
that  this  bloe  includes  in  addition  to  Ger- 
many, Aiiatrla,  a  part  of  Switzerland,  the 
Saar,  of  course,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  When 
I  think  of  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  my 
heart  hurts." 

Extreme  nationalism  encourages  anti-Ameri- 
can and  anti-AUied  attittides 

The  reewgenee  of  aggressive  nationalism 
.Is  a  potent  force  in  the  planning  and  in         (l 
the  thinking  of  the  OermaDS.    For  example,     men 
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r*-     It  i|«nlfe8ts  itself  In  a  growing  barrage  of 
and  anti-Allied  criticism  .and 
It     has     been      particularly 
by  the   growing   crescendo   of   de- 
mai^  for  the  freedom  of  the  war  criminals, 
campaign  has  the  support  of  the  Ger- 
Govemment.    Indeed,  the  Germans  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Allies  of 
the  real   war  crimes.     For  ex- 
at  a  recent  gathering  of  the  notorious 
"Itoopers.  a  convicted  war  criminal,  Gen- 
Ramcke.  acctised  the  Allies  of  commit- 
the  real  crimes.     His  abusive  language 
warmly    applauded    by    the    audience 
ami^t  the  shouts  of  "schweinehund  Elsen- 
( Pig-dog  Elsenhower), 
recently,  a  German  court  reversed  the 
Judgment  of  the   international  war  crimes 
tribunal  which  had  sentenced  to  death  Hit- 
chief  of  staff.  General  Jodl.     The  Geri- 
court  exonerated  the  war  criminal  Jodl 
prohibited  the  confiscation  of  his  prop- 
erties as  dictated   by  the  original   verdict. 
New  York  Times  of  March  5,  1953,  noted 
this  action   "leads   the   way   for   other 
Gerlnan    courts    to    whitewash    Nazis    con- 
denned  by  the  Allies." 

J  tesults  of  the  resurgence  of  German 
nationalism 

is  now  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  very 
which  were  the  backbone  of  Germany's 
ambitions,  of  which   nazism  it- 
was  but  one  manifestation,  are  back  in 
of  power.    The  leading  members  of 
present  Bonn  Foreign  Office  are  over- 
former  Nazis  amd/or  Ribbentrop 
(about  85  percent — according  to 
reports).     Chancellor  Adenauer,  who 
as  his  own  Foreign  Minister  for  West 
,  and  is  therefore  directly  responsl- 
for   this  state   of   affairs,   has   publicly 
the  use  of  these  Nazi  diplomats, 
that  they  possessed  "advantages" 
other  officials  did  not  have.    (New  York 
October  23,  1952.)     In  this  connec- 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  was 
very  same  diplomats  under  Von  Rib- 
who  served  the  conspiracy  leading  to 
Hitler-Stalin  pact  of  1939. 
his  Fifth  Quarterly  Report  on  Germany. 
December  1950,  former  United  States 
Commissioner  McCloy  made  the  f  oUow- 
;omment: 
Qritics  ot  the  denazification  program  also 
to  the  presence  of  former  Nazis  in  im- 
positions and  in  the  public  service 
It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
Nazis  In  public  positions.    Many  are 
mail     carriers,     policemen, 
few  occupy  higher  positions,  even  in  the 
and  federal  governments.    Many  busl- 
holdlng  important  posts  were  once 
of    the    Nazi  Party.      Millions    of 
Nazis  are  reemployed,  most  of  them 
former  vocations." 
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IV.  \tE8T  OZBICAH  VOBBON  POUCT  AltO  OOlflSTIC 
PCLITICa  ALIKX  SHOW  PUBPOBX  TO  BtTILD  TIP 
IMDBPKNDKMT  CnmLAL  KUXOPXAN  BLOC — NOV 
Tq  BXCOMX  PAST  OP  PaZX  WOSLO  ALLIANCS 

aim  of  German  political  planning  has 

always  been   to  establish  Germany   as  the 

power  of  Europe.    Under  present 

conditions  this  objective  has  taken  the  form 

K)ncerted  effort  to  build  up  a  third-power 

in   Europe   under   German   hegemony, 

at  the  appropriate  time  would  break 

from  the  United  States  and  make  com- 

cause  with  Moscow. 

Oerrkanys  leading  geopoUUcians  have  pre- 
p  ired  tfie  secret  third-pou>er-bloc  plan 

Tt  e  details  of  this  plan  will  be  found  In  a 
secret  directive  Issued  by  the  chief  German 
geop}litical  center  in  Madrid.  The  full  text 
may  be  found  in  the  recently  published  book 
Gen  kany  Plots  With  the  Kremlin,  by  an  out- 
stan(  ling  expert  on  German  geopolitics,  T.  H. 
Teteis, 
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Madrid  directive  calls  for  tha  following 
i  actions: 

To  avoid  any  hard-and-fast  commlt- 
•  by  Oermany  on  ooc^eratlon  with  the 


West,  so  as  to  remain  free  to  come  to  terms 
with  Soviet  Riissia. 

(2)  To  build  up  anti- American  sentiment 
In  all  western  European  countries. 

(3)  To  extract  as  many  concessions  and 
dollars  from  the  United  States  of  America  as 
possible. 

(4)  To  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  con- 
tractual agreement  and  the  other  treaties 
with  the  West,  without  making  significant 
reciprocal  contributions. 

(5)  To  establish  a  third-power  bloc  tn 
western  Europe  under  German  domination. 

(6)  To  prevent  this  third  force  from  be- 
coming involved  in  any  conflict  between  So- 
viet Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  is,  to  break  up  NATO. 

(7)  To  employ  the  strategic  position  of  the 
third-power  bloc  for  purposes  of  striking  a 
bargain  with  Soviet  Russia  and  thereby  iso- 
lating the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Madrid  geopolitical  center  has  been 
issuing  secret  directives  of  the  type  outlined 
above  regularly.  In  this  connection,  a  com- 
parison of  the  Madrid  directive  with  the 
statements  made  by  leading  German  news- 
papers and  politicians  will  show  that  this 
plan  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  strategy 
of  German  leadership. 

Significant  statements  on   the   need   to 
establish  a  third  power  bloc 

The  leading  geopolitical  paper  of  West 
Oermany.  Christ  und  Welt,  which  according 
to  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy  U  an  Adenauer  news- 
paper, stated: 

"Continental  Europe  would  break  away 
from  the  Atlantic  Pact  if  the  Soviets  agree  to 
withdraw  their  forces  behind  the  Prippet 
Marshes  and  release  not  only  the  Eastern 
zone  of  Germany,  but  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Europe  into  the  European  Union.  A  Western 
Europe  standing  on  its  own  feet  and  pos- 
sessing its  own  powerful  army  •  •  •  could 
afford  to  carry  out  such  an  independent  poli- 
cy, because  it  would  have  the  strength  ot 
a  third  power"  (December  27.  1951). 

Dr.  Adenauer  himself  alluded  to  the  same 
idea  in  a  more  diplomatic  terminology.  On 
May  20,  1950,  he  stated: 

"A  federated  Europe  will  become  a  thin] 
force  in  the  world,  not  as  strong  as  Russia 
or  the  United  States,  but  powerfxil  enough 
to  Intervene  successfully — in  a  decisive  mo- 
ment— to  safeguard  the  peace  •  •  •  Oer- 
many has  again  become  a  factor  with  whom 
others  will  have  to  reckon  In  Intematiotud 
affairs." 

The  Frankfurter  Allgemelne  Zeltung 
(March  15,  1952),  which  is  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Bonn  Foreign  OfDce  and  also  represents 
the  thinking  of  leading  industrial  circles 
wrote: 

"What  can  Russia  win  if  she  plays  her 
triimp  card?  •  •  •  In  order  to  Jump  out 
of  her  present  Isolation  she  can.  exactly  as 
the  Rapallo  Treaty  did  30  years  ago.  place 
Germany  as  a  protecting  buffer  between  East 
and  West.  From  the  politico-economic  point 
of  view,  she  should  repeat  the  old  game  for 
wcwld  power  position  by  concluding  long- 
term  agreements  with  German  industry  and 
by  reviving  her  trade  with  Germany.  Thus, 
Russia  might  reopen  the  door  to  the  world 
market." 

Van. — These  are  but  sample  quotations, 
the  type  of  which  can  be  found  in  all  lead- 
in  newspapers  and  publications  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  in  the  German  language  press 
In  North  and  South  America. 

The  danger  of  a  German-dominated  Western 
Europe 
In  view  of  this  overall  plan  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  establish  a  third  power  bloc,  their 
formal  acceptance  of  Integration  with  West- 
em  Europe  would  merely  serve  as  a  method 
by  which  they  coiild  achieve  domination, 
which,  in  turn,  is  the  principal  precondition 
for  striking  a  bargain  with  Russia  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States.  The  danger 
of  Germany  dominating  Western  Europe  was 
reported  by  Mr.  James  Reston  In  the  New 
York  Times,  AprU  26,  1960:  "It  U  now  rec- 


ognized in  offleia*  quarters  that  the  potential 
economic  and  iniiltary  power  of  Western 
Germany  is  so  great  that  it  Is  likely  to 
dominate  any  purely  Western  European 
economic  or  military  organization." 

The  creation  of  a  third  power  bloc  under 
German  domina'ion  would  in  Itself  be  a 
disaster  to  the  American  policy  of  trying  to 
construct  a  united  Europe  as  a  defense 
against  communism. 

The  fact  that  such  a  Oerman  dominate<l 
bloc  would  have  a  probable  orientation  to- 
ward the  East,  would  be  an  additional  dis- 
aster. 

The  more  rapidly  we  rebxiild  German  heavy 
Industry  and  permit  her  rearmament,  the 
more  probable  become  both  of  these  danger- 
ous results. 

V.     THE     CONTHACTOAL     AOKXXMKNT     DOES     NOT 
PVSNISH    XVZN    A    PAPZB    GUABANTn    THAT    A 

tnoriEO  GxaicArrr  will  bbcomk  ob  mw^t^rtt 

A    PART    OP    THX    WKSTEXN    SLOC 

In  discussing  a  unified  Germany's  relation- 
ship to  the  agreements.  Mr.  McCloy  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  lUdations  Committee  that  the 
Germans  agree  ttiat  a  unified  Germany  shall 
enjoy  the  rights  and  be  bound  by  the  ob- 
ligations conferriid  and  imposed  upon  the 
Federal  Republic  by  the  new  agreements  and 
treaties  contributing  to  the  creation  of  an 
Integrated  European  community.  (Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.  S.  Senate.  June  11.  1962,  p.  73.) 

A  unified  Oermany  is  not  bound  to  the  obli- 
gations of  the  contractual  agreement,  ac- 
cording to  Chancellor  Adenauer 

The  New  York  Times,  May  14.  1952,  re- 
ported that  Chancellor  Adenauer's  coalition 
government  had  tulopted  reservations  to  the 
agreemenU,  stressing  that  the  "freedom  of 
a  future  government  of  a  unified  Germany 
to  negotiate,  must  not  be  too  closely  re- 
stricted by  linkirig  such  a  government  with 
the  present  treaty  system  Integrating  West 
Germany  and  W«»tern  Europe  as  the  Allies 
wish  to  do."  This  reservation  had  a  decisive 
effect  on  the  fortavilation  of  article  7  of  the 
final  agreement  which  reads: 

"In  the  event  of  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many the  three  i>owers  will  subject  to  such 
adjustment  as  may  be  agreed,  extend  to  a 
unified  Germany  the  rights  which  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  has  under  the  present  conven- 
tion and  the  related  conventions,  and  will 
for  their  part  agree  that  the  rights  under  the 
treaties  for  the  formation  of  an  integrated 
European  community  should  be  similarly  ex- 
tended upon  assumption  by  such  a  unified 
Germany  of  the  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Republic  toward  the  three  powers  or  to  any 
of  them  xuider  those  conventions  and 
treaties." 

The  meaning  of  article  7  was  dlsctissed  by 
Chancellor  Adenauer  in  an  interview  with  a 
German  newspaperman  on  the  northwest 
German  radio,  &Iay  28.  1952.  When  asked 
by  the  German  Journalist  if  article  7  con- 
tains a  clause  that  would  automatically  com- 
mit a  futtire  tmifled  Germany  to  Join  the 
alUance  with  the  West,  the  chanceUor  re- 
pUed: 

"The  final  text  of  article  7  says  that  a  re- 
united Germany"  can  "claim  the  rights  under 
the  conventions"  if  it  agrees  "to  submit  to 
the  duties." 

Thus  Chancellor  Adenauer's  view  of  ar- 
ticle 7  clearly  contradicts  that  of  Mr.  McCloy 
who  told  the  Senate  that  a  unified  Germany 
is  to  be  bound  by  the  agreements. 

Further  clarification  of  Germany's  attitude 
toward  her  obligation  to  the  treaties  was 
given  by  Chancellor  Adenauer's  coalition  gov- 
ernment which  presented  a  resolution  to  be 
approved  by  Parliament  that  "the  treaties 
were  provisional  and  in  force  only  until  Oer- 
many had  been  reunited."  (New  York  Times. 
December  5,  1952.) 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  contractual 
agreement  cannot  satisfy  the  interests  and 
ambitions  of  a  united  Germany,  nor  does  this 


agreement  contain  any  guaranties  against 
its  unilateral  repudiation  by  the  government 
of  a  united  Germany. 

VI.  PaXSXNT  OnUCAN  PLANS  BROW  NO  INIXNTION 
TOWASO  OONTaiBTrnNO  TO  TBB  COMMON 
UPXNSa — ^ZN  PACT,  THS  BONN  BXTDOXT  CALLS 
POB  A  TAX  XCUUCTION  AND  DBCXEASED  EXPKND- 
nTTXas  IN  DKPKNSX  ACTIVITIKS  NEXT  TXAB 
U9S3-B4) 

West  Germany's  Minister  of  Finance  pro- 
poses tax  reduction 

An  accurate  gage  of  Germany's  real  at- 
titude toward  cooperation  in  the  common 
defense  of  Western  Europe  is  the  German 
budget.  WhUe  other  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  been  heavily  taxing  their 
peoples  to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  de- 
fense, the  Germans  are  determined  to  reduce 
taxes  in  the  1953-54  budget.  Dr.  Frits 
Schaefer,  Minister  of  Finance,  announced 
that  the  Oerman  budget  would  provide  for 
a  15  percent  flat  reduction  In  Income  taxes 
and  a  reduction  of  the  corporate  taxes  from 
60  to  40  percent.  The  New  York  Times  (De- 
cember 2.  1952,  and  January  28.  1953)  report- 
ed that  the  1953-54  defense  budget  for  Oer- 
many would  be  9  billion  deutschemarks  or 
$2,143,000,000.  This  would  amoimt  to  a  re- 
duction of  1,200'.000,000  deutschemarks  from 
the  defense  budget  of  1962-53  if  it  is  as- 
sumed, in  accordance  with  the  contractual 
agreement,  that  Germany  has  been  con- 
tributing 850  million  deutschemarks  (occu- 
pation and  defense  costs)  on  a  12-month 
basU,  starting  April  1.  1962. 

In  contrast  to  the  German  attitude  toward 
defense  contribution,  the  French  defense 
budget  for  1963-54  is  approximately  $4  bil- 
lion, which  places  a  per  capita  burden  of 
•100.  For  the  Germans  the  per  capita  de- 
fense contribution  would  roughjy  amount  to 
about  $50. 

Germany    expects    the    United    States    of 
America    to   foot    the    bill 

That  the  Germans  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  to  underwrite  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  costs  for  the  arming  of  12  Ger- 
man divisions  (approximately  $10  billion) 
is  confirmed  by  Chancellor  Adenauer  him- 
self (Associated  Press,  December  6,  1952) 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  December  26, 
1952),  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  West 
Germany  today  is  once  again  the  most  pow- 
erful indtistrial  nation  In  Western  Europe. 

West  Germany  is  now  foremost  industrial 
power  in  Western  Europe 

The  New  York  Times.  December  21,  1952, 
noted:  "The  production  index  which  stood 
at  138  last  July  rose  to  167  in  November  1952, 
a  postwar  high  and  a  remarkable  increase  in 
so  short  a  time."  The  U.  8.  News  &  World 
Report,  February  29,  1952,  reported:  "West 
Germany  has  a  larger  civilian  industrial 
plant  now  than  it  did  before  the  war.  In- 
dxistrial  production  has  trebled  in  a  little 
over  3  years." 

An  indication  of  Germany's  power  may  be 
seen-  from  the  fact  that  West  Germany  "in- 
creased its  1952  production  of  steel  by  17 
percent  over  that  of  1951,  producing  17.4 
million  tons."  (Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1953.) 

A  special  report,  November  1952,  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  on 
the  economic  situation  in  Western  Europe, 
declared :  "Germany's  stock  of  machine  tools 
at  the  end  of  the  war  was  above  the  prewar 
level  and  actually  as  great  as  that  of  the 
United  States."  In  connection  with  the 
1952-53  budget,  the  report  declares  that  40 
percent  of  it  is  devoted  to  social  welfare  costs 
and  "Germany  has  benefited  from  the  ab- 
sence of  fixed  interest  charges  since  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  wiped  out." 

Germany's  export  trade  has  reached  ap- 
proximately the  $4  billion  mark,  far  above 
prewar  levels.  She  has  again  become  a  first- 
class  exporting  nation,  rivaling  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.     In  view  of  these 


basic  eooncMnlc  facts,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Oenuany  does  not  have  the  economic  power 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  common  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe. 

Germany  stands  pat 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  power  but  the  lack  of 
wHI  which  explains  why  the  Germans  are 
refusing  to  sacrifice  as  the  other  powers  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Oerman  attitude  can 
only  be  explained  in  terms  of  Germany's 
real  interests  and  ambitions  which  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  sincere  cooperation 
with  the  West. 

Conclusions 

Qualities  which  are  requisite  for  a  nation 
to  play  a  major  role  as  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  are  therefore  completely  lacking  so 
far  as  Oermany  is  concerned. 

(a)  It  has  been  stated  that  a  remilitar- 
ized Oermany  as  part  of  a  European  defense 
tarce  would  strengthen  the  West  against 
Soviet  aggression.  However,  in  the  light  of 
facts  mentioned  above,  it  is  clear  that  €ter- 
man  armed  forces  will  only  be  employed 
by  any  German  government  few  the  aggran- 
dizement of  German  power.  To  accom- 
plish this  aim,  the  Oermans  would  not 
hesitate  to  drag  the  West  into  a  war  for 
their  special  interests,  or  to  establish  close 
ties  with  the  Russians  at  the  expense  of 
western  security. 

(b)  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  solidar- 
ity of  Western  Europe  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  Inclusion  of  Western  Germany.  How- 
ever,  since  this  policy  was  announced  and 
efforts  made  to  implement  it,  there  has  been 
growing  disunity  in  Western  Europe.  In 
short,  this  policy,  rather  than  strengthening 
western  xmity  against  Soviet  totalitarianism. 
is  creating  the  opposite  result.  The  attempt 
to  enfcn-ce  this  policy  creates  stlU  deeper 
fears  and  suspicions  among  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe  who  live  closer  to  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis  and  the  German  cartelists,  and  who 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Oermans 
will  settle  for  nothing  less  than  complete 
mastery  of  Europe. 

(c)  It  is  also  a  fact  that  this  pc^cy 
strengthens  the  Soviet's  grip  over  her  eastern 
satellites,  whose  peoples  dread  the  resurgence 
of  the  German  powo-  which  devastated  their 
lands. 

(d)  It  Is  therefore  clear  that  if  the  United 
States  is  to  avoid  a  breakdown  of  Western 
E^iropean  unity  against  Soviet  totalitarian- 
ism which  would  pave  the  way  for  the  emer- 
gence of  a  Soviet-German  bloc  confronting 
the  United  States  with  overwhelming  power, 
a  thcHTOugh  re-examination  of  our  policies 
in  Oermany  should  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately, as  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
Involved  in  oiir  planning  for  defense  against 
Commtmist  aggression. 

THE  Wbttx  Hottsb, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  22,  1953. 

ROBBBT  A.  OnXAN, 

Chairman,  Norris  Memorial  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr.: 
I  am  happy  to  Join  with  you  in  spirit  to- 
night. The  honor  you  are  paying  to  the 
menjory  of  Senator  George  W.  Norris  is  a 
tribute  to  a  legislator  who  was  a  truly  dedi- 
cated servant  of  the  people. 

DWIOBT  D.  ElSENHOWEB. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  21.  1953. 
Donald  J.  Badges. 

Norris  Memorial  Committee, 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 
Few  men  have  been  able  to  contribute  so 
much  in  the  short  span  of  a  lifetime  as  did 
our  beloved  Senator  George  W.  Norris.  We 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  will  always  be  in- 
debted to  him  and  his  name  and  memory 
will  truly  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  us  in 
our  efforts  to  service  our  country.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  expressing  my 
sincere  admiration  and  appreciation  for  the 
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;  Of  SeDAtor  Mcxrls  on  this  mmKorUl  oe» 
cacion  and  wish  to  eztnid  my  klndaat  wUhM 
to  Mia.  NocTls.  

United  State*  Senator. 

WASHDroTOir.  D.  C 
Boaarr  A.  QaxAm. 

Chatrman,  Norrit  Memorial  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr.: 

I  am  proTul.  Indeed,  that  you  Invited  me 
to  addreaa  a  meaaage  of  greetlngB  to  tboee 
who  will  be  aasembled  at  the  first  anniver- 
sary Norrls  memorial  dinner  In  Omaha.  The 
career  and  the  courage  of  the  late  Senator 
Norrls  are  guiding  beacons  to  those  of  us 
who  seek  to  carry  on  the  traditions  which 
he  founded  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  set  a  benclunark  for  integrity  and  for 
unlltnchlng  persistence  In  the  cause  of  right 
regardless  of  the  odds  which  he  faced  which 
will  remain,  I  believe,  as  long  as  the  Senate 
endures.  Each  passing  year  his  shadow 
grows  longer  In  this  body,  which  he  served 
so  well,  just  as  his  memory  grows  firmer  and 
stronger  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  whom 
he  loved  ao  deeply  and  served  so  faithfully. 
I.  myself,  find  Ills  memory  a  constant  source 
of  Inspiration  which  enooiuages  me  aa  well 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  to  carry  on  through 
these  trying  days. 

His  unforgettable  battles  against  selfish 
monc^mly  and  In  defense  of  the  public  herit- 
age— both  material  and  spiritual — need  to 
be  fought  again  and  won  again  today. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  Join  In  carrying 
forward  the  great  tradition  he  did  so  much 
to  establish.  Please  convey  my  deepest  re- 
gards and  most  cordial  good  wishes  to  all 
those  assembled  at  your  dinner  and  transmit 
If  you  will  to  Mrs.  Norrls  mj  kindest  per- 
sonal regards. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

HzBBxaT  H.  Ixmtkn, 
United  State*  Senator. 

Washiwutoit.  D.  C. 
Hon.  Donald  J.  WAiwyw^^ 

Norria  Memorial  Dinner  Committee, 
Omaha,  Webr.; 

I  regret  that  it  is  Impossible  for  me  to 
be  with  you  at  the  first  annual  George  W. 
Norrls  memorial  dinner.  I  shall  be  with 
you  In  spirit  for  there  Is  no  American  to 
whose  memory  I  would  rather  pay  tribute. 

Day  after  day  we  see  more  clearly  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  that  Senator  Norrls 
made  to  the  happiness,  the  progress,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  and  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  our  Nation.  He 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  truly  great  figures 
and  mighty  leaders  In  o\ir  country's  history. 
The  services  he  rendo-ed  and  the  battles  he 
fought  against  vested  Interest  and  for  truth 
and  Justice  and  humanity  challenge  us  to 
follow  his  example  and  to  carry  on  as  he 
did  for  the  people  and  for  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  I  feel  privileged  to  join  with 
you  In  doing  honor  to  his  memory. 
—  LisTn  Hnx, 

United  State*  Senator. 

WABHXXaTOK.  D.  d. 

RoBZBT  A.  Gnjjur. 

Chairman.  Norria  Memorial  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr.: 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  tribute  to  Inspiring 
memory  of  late  beloved  Senator  Norria.  His 
great  career  still  shining  example  of  bril- 
liant public  servloe,  dedicated  to  protecting 
public  Interest  agidnst  private  exploitation 
and  perstmal  greed. 

His  courageous  fight  for  harnessing  great 
water  resources  to  provide  benefits  to  jniblle 
power  to  American  people  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  his  ocmvletlon  that  resoiirces  be- 
longing to  all  the  people  should  serve  and 
benefit  all.  Not  be  exploited  for  private 
profit  of  few. 

Nation  urgetktly  needs  revival  of  that  splri'l 
ana  vlsloa  today.    We  need  tt  to  avwt  glve- 


and  esplottation  off  natural  resources. 

all  that  Senatfir  Norrls  stood  for 

Mittled  for  thro\ighout  his  public  life. 

tribute  any  of  us  can  now  pay  his 

Is  to  awaken  public  to  new  dangers, 

to  arouse  new  determination  to 

forward  the  fight  for  progressive  prln- 

whlch    Senator    Morris    exemplified. 

example  should  be  our  Inspiration. 

Husotr  H.  HuMPHirr. 
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WASBnrcTON,  D.  C 
DoMiu>  J.  Badcxb. 

i  lorrls  Memorial  Dinner  Committee, 
Omaha.  Nebr.: 
Ifiy  I  extend  my  sincere  greetings  to  the 
mem  srlal  dinner  In  honor  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can, peorge  W.  Norrls. 

Haxixt  If.  KnJK>Bx. 
United  State*  Senate. 
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BuHuocs  Couvr  of  ths  UmnD  Stai 

WaahiTiffton.  D.  C.  May  20.  1953. 
A.  GnXAN, 
,  torrl*  Memorial  Committee. 

Omaha.  Nebr. 
Ift.  GnxAw:  I  have  your  letter  about 
:  VOrrls  memorial  dinner  to  be  held  in 

on  May  33. 
"forked  with  Senator  Norrls  for  yet  j«  In 
Senate.    He   was   a  great  man   and   a 
Senator  and  an  Inspiration  to  those 
served  with  him.    I  am  very  glad  in- 
to send  this  letter  with  reference  to 
4iagnlflcent  record. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Htnio  L..  Black. 
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Washiwctoh.  D.  C.  May  22. 19S3. 
Dow^  J.  Bapowi. 

jjforris  Memorial  Dinner  Committee, 
OTnaha.  Nebr.: 
Is  a  great  privilege  to  Join  In  paying 
tribiite  to  George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  whose 
for  the  \uiderdog  against  the  powerfxU, 
public  Interest  rather  than  the  selfish 
uid  for  Independent  progress  Instead  of 
advantage    set    an     example    no 
nnlt4d  States  Senator  should  forget. 

Senator  Joom  F.  KnnnDT. 


UmrsD  Orsns  Sknatk. 
OoMifrRsx  ON  AaicxD  Sxsvictf, 

May  19.  1953. 
Mr.  Ronald  J.  Badob, 

^orri*  Memorial  Dinner  Committee, 
Om4iha.  Nebr. 
Dsia  Ma.  BAOOxa:  I  hope  that  some  day 
some  >ne  will  say  that  MAsoAarr  Chasx  Sicrrn 
Ike  Senator  George  W.  NcmtIs,  for  no 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  a  Member  of 
Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Masoamxt  Crass  Skttr, 

United  State*  Senator. 

SuPB^Ms  OotrsT  or  tbb  Untrd  Statxs, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  18. 1953. 
Mr.  ^aarr  A.  Gnj,AN, 

Cfiatrman.  Norri*  Memorial  Committee, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 
DBAS  Ms.  Gillan:  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
honoring  the  memory  of  George  W. 
whom  I  consider  to  have  been  the 
Senator  In  the  Nation's  history, 
privileged  to  serve  with  him,  and  I 
and  revere  his  memory  second  to  no 
I  never  knew  a  person  who  more  close- 
absolute  Intellectual  honesty 
integrity. 

monimients    are   many  because   his 

were  many.    Z  think  his  most 

montmient  will  be  the  TVA,  as  It 

coilipletely  embodies  his  courage  and  fore- 

and  has  been  so  abundantly  Justified. 

li|ammlng  wires  of  the  RSA  will  sing  his 

day  and  night,  and  every  farm  home 

oin  the  anthem. 

Tot    honor  yourselves  tn  doing  honor  to 

the  n^emory  at  this  truly  great  man. 
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May  X  ask  you  to  convey  to  M^s.  Norrts  th« 
affectionate  good  wishes  of  Mrs.  Mlnton  and 
myself. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SHWfAN  MnnoM. 

WAsanroiON.  D.  C  Mag  22, 1953, 

BOBXST  A.  OnXAN. 

Chairman,  Norria  Memorial  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr.: 

George  W.  Norrls  was  to  my  mind  the  finest 
United  States  Senator  In  American  history. 
For  40  years  he  served  the  American  people 
In  Congress  with  a  brilliant  and  consecratad 
devotion.  Nobody  could  buy  him.  nobody 
could  flatter  him,  nobody  could  fool  him,  and 
nobody  could  frighten  him.  He  followed  his 
conscience  and  fought  for  his  Ideals. 

I  never  met  him  in  the  flesh,  but  I  have 
hung  his  photograph  In  my  Inner  ofllce  along 
with  thoae  of  Bob  La  FoUette  and  foiir  great 
minoisans:  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Peter 
Altgeld,  Jane  Addams,  and  Clarence  Dar- 
row.  In  moments  of  discouragement  and  of 
doubt,  I  look  at  the  face  of  George  W.  Norrls 
and  I  feel  better  and  stronger.  So  I  think  It 
is  with  all  Americans.  If  we  look  more  fully 
into  his  face  and  life  we  will  all  be  better  men 
and  women. 

Paul  H.  Dodqlas. 
United  State*  Senatof. 

TSSBUTX  TO  TBS  Latb  Ssnatob  Gsobos  W.  Nob- 
sn  ST  SxNAToa  Wassxn  G.  Macnubon.  or 
Wasbington 

At  no  time  since  his  passing  has  the  great 
wisdom  and  courage  of  the  late  Senator 
George  W.  Norrls  been  mora  apparent  than 
It  Is  today.  Almost  slnglehanded.  Senator 
Norrls  led  the  great  crusade  that  saved  our 
vast  western  water  resources  from  the  grasp 
and  greed  of  private-power  monopoly.  TVuly, 
he  can  be  considered  the  father  of  our  publle- 
power  program  which  lifted  the  West  from 
colonial  exploitation  to  a  new  and  promising 
empire  of  industrial  growth  snd  expanding 
farm  production.  Senator  Norrls  Is  gone,  but 
his  spirit  sxirvived  and  his  spirit  alone  has 
been  a  barrier  to  the  bandits  of  finance  who 
hope  to  rob  the  West,  until  today.  Now  again 
the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  West  and 
the  rights  of  all  our  people  to  them  are  In 
perlL  Again  there  are  forces  who  would  maks 
them  a  pawn  to  Wall  Street.  So  it  is  moat 
fitting  and  approprtate  that  this  memorial 
take  place,  the  first  erf  the  annual  dinners 
conunemoratlng  his  great  work  that  I  know 
will  follow  through  the  years.  I  am  proud 
to  join  in  honoring  the  memory  of  this 
leader  and  champion  who  stood,  and  stood 
always,  against  the  mighty  forces  of  ezptotta- 
tion  and  reaction— and  stood  against  their 
political  sycophants  and  allies— who  stood 
adamant  for  the  right  and  for  his  peobia— 
and  who  won.  i*****— 

Let  us  wish  that  out  of  this  eommeraor*- 
tk»  win  rise  new  champions  dedicated  as  h« 
was  to  preserving  and  perpetuating  our  herlt- 
SSto       °*'^*^  "^  *•*«  wwmrces  of  tb* 

Burvaa  Cousr  or  tbb 

Unitsd  Statsb. 

me  Honorable  Robext  A.  Gillan, 

Chairman  Norria  Memorial  c'ommittea, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Mr  Dias  Ms.  GttLA*:  -numk  you  for  th* 
opportunity  to  Join  with  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Senator  George  W.  Norrts  In  paying 
tribute  to  him  at  this  Norrls  memorlia 
dinner. 

Pbr  30  years  Senator  Morris  stood  as  m 
symbol  for  liberal  and  progrsssive  ideas  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  knew 
no  creed  or  class.  Every  American  could 
look  to  him  for  aid  in  the  advancement  ot 
any  cause  he  deemed  useful  to  the  economie 
and  social  progress  of  this  land.  He  had  the 
respect  and  affection  of  those  who  supported 
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his  Ideals  as  WBll  as  those  who  opposed  his 
measures. 

George  Norrls  deserv^  well  of  the  Bepub- 
lie.     May  memory  of  his  services  never  grow 
dim  in  the  minds  of  his  compatriots. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Stanlbt 


Wasbinoton,  D.  C,  May  22, 1953. 
Hon.  Donalo  J.  Baposs, 

Care  Norri*  Memorial  Dinner  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr.:  • 

Please  let  me  in  spirit  fully  participate  In 
your  testimonial  dinner  In  commemoration 
of  the  memory  of  the  immcntal  George 
Norrls.  As  a  patriot.  Senator,  statesman,  and 
hiunanitarian  he  has  never  been  and  will 
never  be  sxirpassed.  In  the  mstter  of  render- 
ing offlcial  service  productive  of  lasting  com- 
fort and  happiness  for  the  American  people, 
his  name,  like  that  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  leads 
all  the  rest.  During  my  16  years  of  happy 
association  with  him  in  the  Senate,  I  fol- 
lowed him,  lauded  him,  and  loved  him.  He 
will  be  dear  to  my  heart  imtll  it  ceases  to 
beat. 

Today,  let  us.  In  Imagination,  place  upon 
the  silent  sod  above  his  sacred  dxist  a  wreath 
of  ivy,  the  floral  metaphor  of  undying  friend- 
ship, ths  evergreen  tolten  of  brotherly  love. 
Let  MB  lay  beside  the  wreath  the  imperishable 
amaranth,  the  fadeless  emblem  of  immor- 
tality. Let  us,  with  unlimited  appreciation 
and  unfeigned  affection,  voice  our  belief  that 
in  the  matchless  Norrls — 

"An  age  was  hsppy.  and  the  earth; 
And  the  parents  more  than  mortal  gave 

him  birth. 
While  rolling  rivers  Into  seas  shall  run. 
And  round  the  space  of  heaven  the  radiant 

sun: 
While  trees  the  mountain  tops  with  shades 

supply. 
Bis  honor,  name,  and  praise,  shall  never 

die." 

Very  sincerely. 

Mattbbw  M.  Nbelt. 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Baooss, 

Norria  Memorial  Dinner  Committee, 
Omtiha,  Nebr. 

DxAs  Ms.  Badob:  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
personally  attend  the  first  memorial  dinner 
honoring  George  W.  Norrls.  It  is  Impossible 
to  honor  adequately  his  memory  for  he  Is 
among  the  greatest  men  in  American  and 
world  history. 

George  Norrls  opened  the  doorway  to  a 
new  age  in  America  and  the  world — a  power 
age — by  breaking  the  lock  of  scarcity  on 
energy  soxtfces.  Much  of  America's  great- 
ness today  is  attributable  to  the  abundant, 
low-cost  energy  policy  for  which  he  cru- 
saded throughout  his  lUe  and  brought  to 
realisation  in  the  TVA  and  RBA  Acts.  Many 
of  our  greatest  new  industries,  with  all  their 
economic  and  human  benefits,  would  be  still ' 
unborn  had  he  not  led  the  forces  that  van- 
quished the  hlgh-coet,  scarcity  monopolists 
of  energy  nearly  a  generation  ago. 

Norrts'  greatness  extended  to  many  fields. 
It  will  grow  in  history  year  after  year, 
beyond  his  death,  as  the  benefits  which  his 
career  released  to  mankind  reach  additional 
millions  of  people  on  farms,  in  homes,  in 
conunerclal  establishments  and  in  great  in- 
dustries. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  K.  Mussat, 
United  State*  Senator. 

t  

SiTPSBlCB  COXTST  OT  TBS  UNITBD  BrATBB, 

Waahington  D.  C.  May  20,  1953. 
ROBXBT  A.  QnxAN. 

ChairvMn,  Norria  Memorial  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
DBAS  Ms.  Gillan  :  George  W.  Norrls  left  en- 
during  monimients   to  his   vision   and  his 
faith — the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
20th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  ths 


Norris-LaOuardia  Act  are  a  few.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  his  character  is,  I  think,  even 
greater.  Once  there  was  a  letter  written 
him  saying  that  if  he  cast  his  vote  for  a 
certain  measure  before  the  Senate,  he  would 
never  represent  the  people  of  Nebraska  again. 
His  reply  was  the  measure  of  the  man — ^that 
the  Important  thing  was  not  his  own  polit- 
ical survival  but  the  survival  of  the  Idea 
at  stake  In  the  controversial  measure. 

He  was  Indeed  a  dedicated  man,  truly 
Independent  of  any  group,  willing  to  ptirsue 
what  seemed  to  him  the  right  course  against 
any  foes.  He  served  In  the  cause  of  all  the 
people.  These  are  the  reasons  why  George 
W.  Norrls  has  become  a  part  of  the  great 
tradition  of  American  liberalism. 
Yaun  faithfully. 

WlC.  O.  DOUGXJIS. 
Unttxd  Statbb  Sxnatx. 

COlClfRTBB  ON  FOSBIGN  RKLATIONB, 

May  20,  1953. 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Baoobb. 

Norria  Memorial  Dinner  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
DBAS  Bfs.  Baogxh:  I  am  glad  to  learn  from 
your  letter  of  May  15,  that  Nebraskans  of 
both  political  parties  are  joining  to  honor 
the  late  Senator  George  W.  Norrls  at  the  first 
annual  Norrls  memorial  dinner  in  Omaha 
on  May  23. 

The  privilege  of  knowing  Senator  Norrls 
will  always  be  cherished  by  me.  He  was  a 
great  American.  Not  only  was  he  able,  but 
he  was  absolutely  tireless  In  working  for  the 
Interests  of  all  the  people. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  honra-  is  being  done 
blm.  I  wish  I  could  be  present  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  Since  that  is  not  possible.  I  take 
this  means  of  Joining  all  of  you  In  paying 
tribute  to  a  fine  patriotic  dtlxen  who  did  so 
much  for  the  people  of  our  whole  country. 
Sincerely, 

JoBN  Spabkkan. 

Unttbd  States  Sxnatb, 
commhtbb  on  intcsios  and 

iNStTLAS    ArPAISS, 

jray  20,  1953. 
Mr.  DoNAiD  J.  Badobs. 

Norria  Memorial  Committee. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
DBAS  Ms.  Badobs:  I  am  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  great  admiration 
and  esteem  for  the  late  Senator  George  W. 
Norrts. 

Although  he  was  a  member  of  a  different 
political  party,  he  has  always  symbolized  for 
me  the  great  liberal  traditions  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  our  country. 

It  was  through  his  leadership  and  inspira- 
tion that  Impetxu  was  given  to  the  great 
multipurpose  power  developments  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  which  have  made  the 
greatest  single  contribution  to  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  people  living  In  that 
region. 

We  of  the  liberal  tradition  will  always  re- 
member him  with  lasting  affection  and  deep 
regard. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hbnst  M.  Jackson, 
United  State*  Senator. 


UNiTB)  Statbb  Sbnate, 
Commrt^  on  Asmxo  SxavKBS, 

May  20,  1953. 
Hon.  Donald  J.  Badobb, 

Chairman,  Norri*  Dinner  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
DBAS  Ms.  Badobs:  In  paying  trtbute  to  one 
of  the  stature  of  the  late  Senator  George  W. 
Norrls,  it  is  easy  to  forget  party  lines  and 
talk  of  the  man  himself. 

It  was  my  i»4vilege  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
with  Senator  Ncnria  from  1933  to  1943.  In- 
sofar as  I  know,  his  Integrity  was  never 
questioned  by  anyone  and  certainly  his  in- 
dependence   made    him    a    most    valuable 


Member  of  the  Senate.  He  was  most  gener- 
ous with  his  valued  advice  and  counsel 
to  me  as  a  freshman  Senator. 

Senator  Norrls  was  a  legislator  In  the  true 
national  sense.  To  speak  of  only  two  of  his 
accomplishments — the  Tennessee  Valley  de- 
velopment has  been  of  untold  help  and 
pleasure  to  many  thoiisands  of  pec^le;  and 
every  rural  hcMne  that  today  enjoys  the  bene- 
fit of  electricity  must  give  him  credit  for  the 
great  part  he  played  In  the  establishment  of 
rural  electrification. 

He  was  a  great  man  in  every  sense  that 
that  term  Implies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bicbabb  B.  Bobbbll. 


UNITS)  Statbb  Sbnatb. 

Jfay  21.  1953. 
Mr.  Donald  J.  BAOtaa, 

Norria  Memorial  Dinner  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
DBAS  Ms.  Badges:  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  Join  many  others  in  paying  trtbute 
to  the  late  Senator  George  W.  Norrts  in  this 
message  for  the  first  annual  Norrls  memorial 
dinner  in  Omaha. 

George  Norrls"  contributions  to  America 
transcended  party  ties.  He  was  first  a  great 
American,  and  only  secondarily  a  valiant 
partisan  for  the  principles  for  which  he 
stood.  The  great  legislative  programs  which 
bear  the  imprint  of  his  broad  interest  and 
large  capacity  have,  as  everyone  knows,  be- 
come permanent  monuments  to  his  untir- 
ing work. 

He  stands  as  one  of  the  great  independents 
in  American  pcditical  hSstarj.  The  TVA  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  power  policy 
in  the  Interest  of  the  common  good  waa  oda 
of  his  great  achievements.  It  is  therefore 
fitting  that  one  of  the  ^reat  TVA  dams 
should  bear  his  name. 

With  deep  respect  for  the  memory  of 
George  W.  Norrls.  I  greet  you  who  have  tha 
good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  memorial 
dinner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tboicas  G.  Hxnnincs.  Jr.. 
United  States  Senator  from  Mtaaouri. 

Wasbinoton.  D.  C  May  22,  1953. 
DoNAUt  J.  Badges. 

Norri*  Teatimonial  Dinner  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr.: 
X  am  privileged  to  Join  in  this  most  de- 
served tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  George  W.  Noris.  His  entire  life 
was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  pec^le  of 
the  Nation.  We  owe  to  him  a  special  debt 
of  gratitude.  To  Mrs.  Norrls  and  to  all  who 
may  be  present  at  this  first  Norrls  memorial 
day  dinner,  I  extend  warm  personal  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes. 

.^^--^fSVINO  M.  IVBB, 

United  Statea  Senator. 

WASBtNOTON.  D.  C,  May  23,  1953. 
Donald  J.  Badges, 

Norria  Teatimonial  Dinner  Committee, 
Omaha,  Nebr.: 
For  a  number  of  years  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate  with 
the   late   George    W.   Ncarls.     At    all    times 
Senator  Norrls  was  profoundly  interested  In 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  he  was  held 
In   great   esteem  by  his   colleagues   In   the 
Senate.    His  record  in  the  Congress  reflects 
honor  and  credit  upon  his  State. 
Sincerely, 

Waltbb  F.  Obobob. 

WABBnfOTON,  D.  C  Jf ay  20, 1953. 
Hon.  Donald  J.  Badges. 

Norria  Memorial  Committee. 

Omaha.  Nebr.: 
I  warmly  congratulate  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska on  the  Norrls  memorial  dinner  to  be 
held  on  May  23  as  a  testimonial  to  the  life 
and  distinguished  service  of  Senator  Norria 
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Cvnm  B.  Memr, 
Senior  Onittd  Stmtm  Seumtor  from 
Morth  CaroUn*, 

WAamwioM.  D.  O.  May  M,  1953. 

VemAUt  J.  Btiww. 

Norrit  M^tmorlml  Committee. 

Omaha,  Ketr.: 
Oivfltlnvi  to  yovr  meeting  honoring  mem- 
ory of  the  great  oommoncr  Oeorge  W.  Worrt*. 


WASHmcTOir,  D.  C,  lf«J  i9, 1953. 
Roanrr  A.  OsxAir, 

Chairman.  NorrU  Memorial  Committee, 
Omah*.  VeXfr.: 
It  WM  mj  privilege  to  serre  with  Senator 
Harris  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  o«  the 
United  States  Senate*  and  I  vlsh  to  join  In 
honoring  hla  memory.  His  Independence 
ftiMi  courage  in  supporting  his  conTlctkms 
v«r«  worthy  of  our  best  traditions  The 
ooostnieUve  legtalatUm  which  he  caused  to 
l>tr^«iiv^  Uw  Is  an  apfvpprlate  living  OMmorlal 
o<  his  contribution  to  America. 

Babqia  H.  BintTOit. 
AaeoeiaU  Justice,   United  Statea 
Supreme  Court. 

WsaBDMTOir.  D.  C  Map  21. 1953. 
mameu  W.  OnxsM. 

Ommha,  JTebr..* 
ADA  joins   In   honoring  the  memory  of 
Oeorge  Norris.  the  perfect  Uberal.    His  wls- 
I  and  eourage  set  a  standard  weasptrc  to. 

Matkmml  Chmlrman.  Amerie^tu  /or 
Demoerutie  Action. 


iSOIATB. 

^  CtoMMixm  o»  Abmb 

Jfsy  U.  195i. 

ttr.  DosTAia  J.  Bsaea. 

Jtarria  Memarial  Dinner  Committer, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

DcAB  ICB.  BAoaxa:  Oeorge  W.  Mterls  is  re- 
membered and  honored  for  a  long  line  of 
legislative  achievements — all  of  them  writ- 
ten Into  the  law  of  the  land  only  after 
jears  of  work  and  patience. 

He  himself  was  proud  to  be  the  axithor  of 
the  "lame  duck"  amendment,  and  the  coau- 
thor of  the  IVcHTls-Laauardla  Act  barring  ez 
parte  injunctions  In  labor  disputes.  He  was 
proud  of  being  the  father  of  the  long-term 
Sural  Blectrlfleatlon  Act. 

Most  of  all.  Senates'  Norris  was  proud  of 
the  TVA  which  perpetuates  his  name  by  the 
town  of  Norris  and  the  Norris  Dam.  But  the 
•tory  is  told  that  on  the  day  the  Senate 
passed  his  pet  project  he  replied,  charac- 
terlstlcally,  to  the  congratulations  of  friends 
with  the  words.  "Now  let's  get  on  with  other 
plans." 

That  quick  phrase  Is  another  message 
Irom  a  great  liberal  iHilch_aU  of  us  must 
treasure. 

His  was  that  strength,  that  dedicated 
patience,  that  sure  ccmvletion  which  Is  es- 
sential to  the  liberal  cause  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  government.  His  wiample  is 
an  inq>iration  to  a  new  Member  of  the 
legislative  body  wliere  he  served  so  well. 
Sincerely, 

SrVABT 


CotreaMMS  or  thk  Umitcd  Stai 
Home  OF : 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  22.  1953. 

Mr.  BOSBTT  W.  OlLLAM. 

Omaha.  Nebr. 

Dssa  Ma.  Quulm:  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
Invitation  to  attend  the  dinner  on  May  3S 
in  honor  of  the  late  Senator  Oeorge  Norris. 
I  should  like  to  attend  but  I  regret  that  I 
wni  not  be  able  to  leave  Washington  at  that 
time. 

I  do.  however,  wish  to  extend  my  greet- 
Ittgi  to  all  assMnhlert  to  honor  one  of 
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most  widely  known  pubUe  flgores, 
Oeorge  W.  Norris. 
psisonal  greetings,  I  am. 
J  ttneerely  yoors. 

"■       T.  CMetiiM. 
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Ohairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to- 
;  join  with  you  in  a  spiritual  pilgrim- 
am  deeply  troubled  as  I  sense  millions 
to  be.    At  such  a  time  the  hu- 
...  requires  some  moments  of  tran- 
and  renection  and  a  source  of  in- 


Am(  cleans 


splratlMi. 

Bo,  '  re  have  come  together  tonight  to  re- 
fresh rux  sfdrtts  by  contemplating  the  life 
and  wsrks  of  a  good  and  courageous  man: 
Oeorgi  W.  Norris. 

It  la  a  great  misfortune  that  human  prog- 
ress la  neither  automatic  nor  inevitable.  It 
requir  m  faith  and  works.  We  do  well  to  meet 
tonlgtt  in  the  name  of  Oeorge  Norris.  be- 
cause the  battles  that  he  fought  for  the 
little  people  of  America  mxist  be  fought 
again  today. 

Bta^tlon  la  on  the  t**^'^*'  in  America  to> 
day. 

The 
the 
ty 

wealU 
the 


east  of  characters  has  changed,  but 

tbreats  to  liberty  and  equal  opportxml- 

an0  the   appropriation  of  the  Nation's 

by  the  few  are  once  again  Imperiling 

and  principles  of  democratic  gov- 
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AMB  Immrajnaaicn 
by   Senator   WAvm   Moasa.-  Inde- 
Oregon,    at    the    Oeorge    Norris 
dinner.  Omaha,  Nebr..  May  aS, 


years  ago.  Oeorge  Norris  was  first 

to  the  House  of  Representatives  as 

It  was   not   long   after   he 

lis  seat  that  he  demonstrated   that 

party  regularity  was  not  for  him. 

first  great  fight — his  overthrow  of 

autocratic  rule  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

by  RepuUican  Speaker  Cannon — 

of  a  challenge  to  the  Speaker's  pow- 

I  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 

t^^ti/i^itu  of  Alaskan  coal  and  tlm- 

Issued  by  President  Taft's  Secre- 

the  Interior.    In  the  struggle,  Olflord 

had  been  summarily  dlwntssed  by 

I  Chief  Forester. 

can  substitute  tldelands  oH — or  any 
atqMct  of  the  BIsenhower  program  of 
away  our  natural  reeources  to  ex- 
Secretary   Weeks'   fllsmlsasl    of 
ss  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
the  paralltf  is  clear, 
issue  then  and  the  Issue  today  Is 
government  shall  be  the  advocate 
of  powerful,  imscrupulous.  moneyed 
or  the  vigilant  custodian  and  trus- 
the  Natioa's  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
people, 
first  major  oOdal  act  of  the  new  ad- 
multlmlllion-dcAlar  gift 
bankers  of  the  country.    Within  a  few 
f  the  inauguration,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  increased  the   interest  rates 
the  Oovemment  would  pay  upon  the 
that   It   borrows.     Who  lends   that 
The  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
greatest  part. 

time  when  the  national  debt  stands 
billion  and  our  Oovemment  is  pay- 
to  six  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
alone— approodmately  one-tenth  of 
's  proposed  budget — the  Interest 
vere  raised  to  the  highest  level  in  20 
The  CadiUae  cmsade  has  mortgaged 
for  30  years  with  bonds  that  pay 
percent.     Do  you  know  what  that 
For  evoy  bUllon  dollars  borrowed. 
States— the  tazpayws — have  to 
$1,975,000,000. 
does  tt  meanf    llie  Interest  rates 
I*  hoaslng  loans.  FHA  loans,  reg- 
is loans  and  eonsumer  credit  has 
Hm  Utile  people  are  paying  mil- 
dollars  In  trtt>ut«  to  the  money 
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ehangen  as  a  direct  reeolt  of  the  new 

ministration's  action.  whUe  at  the  w 
time.  American  boys  sre  dying  in  Korea  in 
^Mmiff  ol  needom  and  an  economy  of  trea 
enterprise. 

Dnfortimately.  the  BIsenhower  adminis- 
tration does  not  seem  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  private  monopoly  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  does  not  seem  tc  under- 
stand that  enlightened  capitalism  doee  not 
mean  the  right  of  big  busineee  to  socplolt 
the  economically  weak.  Its  surrender  to 
the  bankers  and  big  Investors  of  the  country 
on  the  Interest-rate  Issue  amounU  to  placing 
a  dollar  sign  on  ths  patriotism  of  the  mon- 
eyed intereets  of  the  country  which  just 
bought  up  a  billion-dollar  Issue  of  Oovem- 
ment bonds  below  par  and  at  increased  in- 
terest rate*.  It  la  a  shocking  reflection  upon 
the  greed  of  those  willing  to  proAteer  at  the 
expense  of  American  blood  now  flfswing  la 
Korea. 

The  political  cynicism  of  the  new  admin- 
istration Is  almost  luparalleled  in  our 
history. 

The  first  major  vote  in  the  new  Oongreas 
came  on  the  proposal  to  adopt  new  rules  in 
the  Senate  so  as  to  root  out  a  leglalativ* 
cancer— rule  XXII.  which  Is  nominaUy  n 
cloture  rule  but  which  in  reality  Is  an  almost 
ironclad  protection  for  the  fillbastar. 

For  years,  the  Republican  Party  argoad 
that  the  Congrees  would  never  enact  etvil- 
rlghU  legisUtion  while  the  Democrats  vera 
in  control  becaiise  of  the  key  posttkm  oC 
southern  Senators.  The  Republican  Party 
promised  or  lmp^'^d  that  it  would  do  tha 
job. 

They  did  a  "job"  in  January.  The  B*- 
publlcan  leadership  blithely  promised  to  re- 
port out  an  amendment  to  the  cloture  rule^ 
and  did  so  recenUy.  But  the  action  was  a 
phony  for  the  simple  reason  that  unlsss  the 
Senate  starts  on  the  assumption  that  it  can 
adopt  new  nilee.  a  propoeed  amendment  to 
the  cloture  rule  is  not  subject  to  clotinre— 
it  U  the  easiest  kind  of  proposal  to  fili- 
buster. 

Norris.  In  his  autoMography.  says: 

"I  havs  always  felt,  eepeeiany  siaee  tiM 
adoption  of  the  lame-duck  amendment, 
there  ought  to  come  a  time  imder  fair  and 
judicUl  Senate  proeedure  when  useless  and 
unneceesary  talk  should  oease.  and  a 
jority  <^  the  Senate  should  be  able  to 
press  its  wilL" 

In  my  recent  aS-hour  speech  In  the  Senata 
against  the  BIsenhower  administrmtlon^  po- 
litical steal  of  between  60  and  800  billion 
dollars  of  submerged  oU  land  belonging  to 
all  the  people  of  the  country.  I  used  sotao 
filibuster  technlqxies  and  frankly  said  so  a$ 
the  very  beginning  of  the  speech.  However. 
I  made  clear  to  the  Bepubllcan  majority  la 
the  Senate  that  anytime  they  wanted  to  lay 
aside  the  tldelands  bill  and  proceed  to  debate 
and  adopt  the  Morse  antifillbustar  rssolu- 
tion,  or  any  other  tfeotlve  propoeal  whleli 
would  end  the  filibuster  In  the  Senate  for 
aU  time.  I  would  Join  in  the  fight  with  them 
and  cast  my  vote  In  support  of  the  resola- 
tlon.  In  other  words,  I  callsd  the  bluff  of 
the  Republican  Party  on  the  cloture  Issue 
because  its  position  ever  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Wh«rry  reeolution  which  makes  It 
practically  impoasible  to  stop  a  filibuster 
unlees  rule  XXn  is  amended,  has  been  In- 
sincere. In  my  long  speech  against  the  tide- 
lands  bin.  I  taught  the  reactionary  coalition 
ot  Republicans  and  Dlxlecrats — ^who  have 
always  ganged  up  by  way  of  collusive  cor- 
roboration behind  the  eeenee  on  dvll-righta 
legislation — a  Uttle  poetic  justice. 

I  say  again  tonight,  as  I  have  aald  on  tha 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  I  stand  ready  at 
any  time  to  vote  to  end  the  filibuster  power 
in  the  Senate;  but  I  also  pledge  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  TrntU  rule  by  majority  is 
restored  to  the  Dhited  Statee  Senate.  I  shall 
fight  and  speak  at  great  length  time  and  time 
again  against  any  proposals  of  the  Blsen- 
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hower  administration  that  seek  to  steal 
from  the  American  people  their  large  herit- 
age in  the  natural  resources  of  this  country. 

The  little  band  of  liberals  who  opposed  the 
oil  giveaway  made  very  clear  that  we  did  not 
propoee  to  prevent  a  vote  from  taking  place 
on  the  tldelands  bill  by  way  of  prolonged 
debate.  We  frankly  stated  our  objective  to 
the  American  people  in  o\ir  speechee.  I  said 
at  the  very  outeet  tliat  we  had  decided  that 
It  had  beoome  neceaeary  to  dramatlwe  the 
Issue  because  an  American  press,  for  ths  most 
part  controlled  by  big  buslnees.  had  been 
mslntalning  a  newsp^Mr  embargo  and  block- 
ade against  the  merits  of  ths  arguments  of 
thoee  of  us  who  were  warning  the  American 
people  that  the  tidelanda  Mil  was  against 
the  public's  Intereet  and  amoimted  in  fact 
to  a  political  payoff. 

Newspaper  bias  Is  not  new  In  America,  but 
It  continues  to  endanger  the  democratic 
prooees.  Again  and  again.  Norris  was  sub- 
jected to  violent  newspaper  criticism  and 
oppoaltion.  As  with  many  liberals  before 
and  after,  he  waa  boycotted  by  the  prees 
when  he  took  unpopular  poeitionB — as  when 
be  joined  in  a  filibuster  in  oppoeltion  to  Wil- 
sons propoeal  to  arm  merchant  ships  in  1917. 

Democracy  Is  based  upon  free  competition 
among  ideas— both  good  and  bad.  Tt** 
choice  cannot  be  made  In  Ignorance  or  \mder 
the  preesure  of  sloganising  which  resembles 
political  soap  sslssmsnshlp.  Norris  and  his 
liberal  cc^eagtiee  were  confronted  with  that 
problem,  just  as  liberala  throughout  the 
United  SUtee  are  today.  In  part,  this  is  the 
xesult  of  newspaper  eynielsm  which  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  the  put>Ilc  Is  only 
interested  in  the  blaarre  and  colorful  and 
not  vitally  concerned  with  thf  meriu  of  ia- 
awes.  But,  it  is  also  rsgrettably  apparent 
that  a  l««e  segment  of  the  preee  Is  dedicated 
to  salf-justlflcation  of  past  editorial  policy 
or  out-and-out  political  partisanship. 

Vet  me  turn  to  a  fight  tliat  is  so  Intimately 
connected  with  the  career  of  Oeorge  Norris: 
Public  power. 

Norris  and  TVA  are  almost  synonymoxas. 
I«t  us  recall  that  after  Worid  War  I.  when 
the  produoUon  of  nltratee  for  munitions  waa 
BO  longer  pressing.  Secretary  of  War  Weeka 
(the  father  of  the  preeent  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce) soxight  bids  for  the  leaaing  of  Muscle 
«»>'"*'■  Henry  Ford  submitted  an  offer  and 
Congress  sssmed  on  the  verge  of  adopting  a 
reeolution  accepting  the  bid.  The  loes  of 
Musds  Shoals  wss  only  narrowly  averted  due 
to  Nocrls'  sfforts. 

His  bills  to  create  TVA  were  Ignored,  or 
ir\rrt  r-^-^-H,  -^-~4  *t  "—^ ■!■>.*■  ry„nn*gm 
and  Hoover. 

Since  then  the  great  fight  for  the  building 
of  eelf-Uquldatlng  multlpurpoee  dams  such 
as  those  found  in  the  TVA  system — Boulder 
Dam.  Orand  Coulee,  and  Bonneville — has 
been  waged  and  won  to  bring  cheap  power  to 
farms  and  new  factories,  thereby  stimulating 
private  enterinrise  and  bringing  the  beneflte 
of  the  industrial  revolution  to  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  ^'^rat.nmw^  envlroxunent  of  tboee 


The  fight  against  the  people'k  Intereets  In 
public  power  has  been  renewed.  C.  B.  Wil- 
son, formerly  of  Oeneral  Blectrlc,  haa  pro- 
poeed that  the  magnifloent  mulUpurpoee 
daow  of  the  Nation  be  eold  to  hoi  iers  of  Oov- 
emment bonds — the  greatest  portion  of 
which  are  held  by  the  very  flnanrlal  houses 
and  banks  which  control  the  private  utilities. 

Former  President  Hoover,  who  advocatee 
a  new  plan  which  places  greater  proaperity 
around  the  comer  for  private  utllitiee.  haa 
joined  the  crusade  against  the  people's  in- 
terests in  pubac  power.  Under  the  un&tr 
(md  fallacious  charge  of  creeping  socialism. 
the  distinguished  ex-President,  is  trying  to 
scare  the  American  people  into  beUevIng  that 
they  will  beoome  CTeeping  Socialists  if  the 
Federal  Oovemment  doee  not  get  out  of  the 
electric-power  field.  His  statements  are  a 
far  cry  from  that  Bepublioaa  yoto  catching 


slogan  of  the  last  campaign,  "Let's  talk 
sense."  because  such  talk  is  unadulterated 
nonsense. 

Thiis.  proposals  to  lease  or  sen  Federal 
dams  paid  for  with  public  funds  and  built 
on  sites  belonging  to  the  Nation  are  being 
advanced  in  this  reactionary  controlled  Re- 
publican Congress  by  selfish  big  business  In- 
terests who  are  both  calling  the  tunes  and 
paying  the  fiddler  whUe  the  citadel  of  the 
people's  rights  bums. 

I  suggest  that  Norris'  words  may  give  xis 
heart.     He  wrote  in  his  autobiography: 

*'But  the  production  of  electrical  power 
and  the  clash  It  brought  on  have  made  these 
fights  to  conserve  water  and  land  long,  tedi- 
ous, and  bitter.  •  •  • 

"I  have  found  little  difference  to  the  oppo- 
sition that  develope  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  power  trust  is  the  great- 
est monopolistic  corporation  that  has  been 
organised  for  private  greed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  fight  has  never  ended.  It  is  still  in 
progress,  sometimes  secret,  sometimes  bold, 
but  consistently  against  ths  oonstruction  of 
all  great  national  undertakings  like  the 
TVA.  BonnevUIe,  Orand  Coulee,  and  the  little 
TVA  of  my  own  home  State.  The  power  trust 
has  fought  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  riiral  eleetriflcatlon  by  the  National 
Oovemment.  It  has  endeavored  to  taring 
about  the  defeat  of  municipal  ownership  in 
vlUsgee,  towns,  and  cities. 

"It  wlU  continue  to  fight;  and  the  people 
must  be  on  giuurd.  because  it  Is  reeourceful. 
intelligent,  and  relentless." 

Not  only  Is  public-power  development 
threatened  with  this  rear-guard  action,  it  Is 
under  frontal  assault  on  the  Snake  River, 
which  feeds  into  the  lower  Oc^umbia.  The 
keystone  of  Snake  River  development  Is  the 
proposed  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  which  would 
rival  Boulder  and  Orand  Coulee  in  majesty 
and  potentlaL 

Hie  new  team  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  withdrawn  opposition  to  the  Idaho 
rower  Co.^  i4>plicatlon  for  a  small  dam  which 
would^reempt  the  reeervolr  area  <rf  the  pro- 
poeed Federal  dam.  Thoe  Is  no  comparison 
In  power  output  and  fiood  control  and  navi- 
gation improvement.  Tbe  dog-in-the-man- 
ger monopoly  plan  would  have  no  Irrigation 
and  recreation  beneflta  whataoever.  while 
Bells  Canyon  would  contribute  enormously  in 
those  fields. 

But  that  is  not  alL  Tba  new  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  claims  that  Asmdonment  of 
Hells  Canyon  is  necessary  as  an  eeonomy 
-measure.  But  the  watsns  «^p'mtmDil  toy 
Hells  Canyon  in  the  spring  would  be  released 
to  maintain  year  round  operation  at  down- 
stream dams.  What  he  did  not  dlseloee  is 
that  this  water  would  enattle  authorieed  but 
unflnanced  dams  downstream  to  add  half 
again  as  much  power  as  each  co\iid  produce 
without  that  integration. 

It  does  not  take  a  jnophet  to  foreteU 
that  the  loas  of  that  vast  potential  may 
be  used  as  an  argrmient  to  scrap  plans  for 
these  downstream  dams. 

And  this  Is  taking  place  In  an  area  that 
hungrily  devours  kilowatts  to  maintain  and 
build  its  industrial  strength  or  to  use  an 
analogy  the  new  administration  can  under- 
stand, as  hungrily  as  a  banker  clips  coupons. 

Let  me  point  out  to  this  audience  that 
the  Department  of  Interior's  statement  on 
Hells  Canyon  dlscoimted  the  flood-ccmtrol 
benefits  of  the  project  by  obeerving  that 
floods  which  would  be  better  oontrcdled  by 
the  Federal  dam  than  by  the  company  plan 
are  infrequent.  The  callousness  of  that 
comment  can  be  judged  by  the  people  of 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  who  only  a  year 
ago  were  paddling  around  In  boats  and  fever- 
ishly building  dikes  against  the  raging  Mls- 
aoori. 

The  pattern  Is  dear.    We  have  had  the. 
-spectacle  of  lame-dudc  Congressman  Cole, 
who  led  congressional  fights  against  public 


housing,  placed  in  charge  of  the  Hbxislng 
and  Hom<^  Finance  Agency;  a  former  con- 
gressional foe  of  the  Social  Sectulty  Sys- 
tem is  now  counsel  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration;  an  attorney  whose  chief 
claim  to  fame  was  defending  alleged  viola- 
tors of  the  antitrust  laws  now  is  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
administers  those  statutes:  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  came 
from  the  entourage  of  Governor  Langlie — an 
opponent  of  public  power  in  the  Northwest; 
and  the  former  president  and  vice  president 
of  Oeneral  Motors  placed  in  the  two  top 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
which  Oeneral  Motors  is  the  largest  con- 
tractor. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  a  story  told  about 
Norris.  Be  frequently  rode  to  the  Senate  on 
a  streetcar  with  "Old  Bob"  LaFoUette,  Lane 
of  Oregon,  and  Oronna  of  North  Dakota. 
One  morning  Senator  Oronna  pointed  ^ut  to 
Norris  that  J.  P.  Morgan's  yacht  was  an- 
chored In  the  Potomac,  to  which  he  replied  : 
"rm  glad  to  see  that  the  Oovemment  has 
moved  to  Washington  at  last." 

Let  \is  recaU  that  Norris  first  was  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the  House  and  then  the 
Senate.  It  wasnt  long  before  he  so  an- 
gered the  party  that  he  was  reelected  with- 
out party  support  and  later  against  opposi- 
tion. 

Morris  said: 

"It  U  only  fair  to  say  that.  U  Nebraska 
had  not  adopted  the  primary  ^stem  of 
nominating  candidates,  I  should  have  been 
defeated  long  before  I  completed  five  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representativea.  Squally 
clear.  If  It  had  not  been  tar  the  adoption  in 
Nebraska  of  the  Oregon  system.  I  should  not 
have  been  elected  to  my  first  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  At  home.  I  had  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  a  large  number  of  the 
regular  Republican  leaders.  It  continued 
undiminished  throufljtout  sll  the  yean  of 
my  public  life.  I  frankly  confess  I  never 
thoroughly  understood  it." 

I  might  say  that  the  open  primary  system 
of  Oregon  Is  the  explanation  for  my  own 
past  election  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  future  electton  as  welL 

In  fact,  if  I  had  been  dependent  in  19M 
or  in  1960  upon  nomination  by  the  reaction- 
ary Bepubllcan  machine  of  Oregon,  I  would 
not  have  been  nominated  precinct  commit- 
teeman. However,  in  my  State  with  a  pure 
primary  law  under  which  the  people  and  not 
the  political  machines  do  the  nominating, 
Z  was  nominated  in  fact  by  the  Independent 

ceeds  the  reactionaries.  But  unfortunately, 
as  In  so  many  States,  including  Nebraska,  it 
is  the  reactlonariea  who  cantrcA  the  party 
machinery. 

In  19S0.  there  was  a  plot  wfaldi  attempted 
to  place  "Orocer**  Narris  In  the  Republican 
•prixntrj.  The  attempt  was  to  sabotage  Nor- 
ris by  having  on  the  ballot  another  man 
with  the  same  first  name  and  middle  initial. 
This  scheme  was  traced  back  to  the  Bepub- 
llcan National  Conunlttee.  By  then.  Norris 
had  shown  his  independence  by  being  a  Bull 
Mooeer  in  1912.  campaigning  against  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Candidate  Vara  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  twenties  and  finaUy  support- 
ing Alfred  E.  Smith  In  1928. 

In  1936,  J.  B.  Lawrence,  editor  of  the 
Uncoln  Star,  who  is  with  us  tonight,  filed 
petitions  for  Norris  as  an  independent. 
And  we  know  that  he  won  over  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  opposition. 

Over  the  years.  Norris  became  sickened 
with  the  partisanship  and  big  business  blaa 
of  the  Republican  Party.  He  had  considered 
becoming  an  independent  in  1924  and  1930. 
He  finally  did  so — and  successfully. 

The  Republican  Party  showed  some  signs 
of  liberalism  in  the  late  thirties  and  through 
the  forties.  There  was  even  a  liberal  wing 
for  a  time.  Bl8enhower*B  capitulation  to 
reaction  has  left  them  without  a  program 
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•nd  direction,  for  h»  was  nippoud  to  be 
their  man.  Those  one-tlxne  liberals  are  Just 
roiitlne  Republicans  now. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  had  Its  moments 
too.  Liberal  Democrats  have  made  a  Tallant 
record  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In 
support  of  the  public  Interest  tm  Issue  after 
Issue.  Howevc,  what  most  Democrats  do 
not  seem  to  realize  Is  that  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats have  not  been  In  control  of  their  party 
In  the  Congress  since  early  1S»8.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  no  great  piece  of  social 
legislation  has  l>een  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  since  the  end  of  1937, 
when  the  Wage  and  Hotir  Act  was  passed. 
Ever  since  that  date.  Congress  has  been  con- 
trolled by  its  one-party  system,  the  coalition 
of  reactionary  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
The  reactionaries  in  the  two  parties  have 
been  in  control  of  each  party  and  the  liberal 
Democrats  and  liberal  Republicans  have 
reallf  functioned  as  a  veto  party  since  1938. 
By  that.  I  mean  that  a  coalition  c;  liberals 
In  the  Congress  has  had  Just  enough  strength 
to  siistaln.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  vetoes 
of  two  liberal  Democratic  Presldenti — ^Roose- 
velt and  IVuman. 

To  Illustrate  my  point  as  to  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  liberal  Democrats.  legislatively 
speaking,  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  a  humor- 
ous incident  that  occurred  in  the  Senate  last 
year  following  the  overriding  of  the  Truman 
veto  of  the  nefarious  McCarran  Immigration 
bill.  After  we  liberals  had  been  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  in  that  fight,  I  walked  over  to 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  and  sat  down 
alongside  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  Lehman 
of  New  York,  and  Benton  of  Connecticut. 
Good  naturedly,  I  said  to  them.  "When  are 
you  men  going  to  get  wise  to  yourselves? 
Arent  you  going  to  recognize  after  this  vote 
that  you  have  no  more  Justification  for  sit- 
ting over  on  this  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
than  I  have  for  sitting  over  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle?" 

What  we  reaUy  need  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  third  division  composed 
of  Independents  who  believe  In  the  sound 
Burkean  philosophy  that  the  primary  duty 
of  a  United  States  Senator  is  to  exercise  an 
honest  Independence  of  Judgment  on  the 
merits  of  Issues  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
as  he  finds  them.  These  Senators  have  since 
Joshed  me  considerably  about  the  ribbing  I 
gave  them  that  day  because  now  they  under- 
stand that  I  not  only  was  facetious,  but  also 
In  dead  earnest.  Also,  I  think  the  greatest 
hope  for  liberalism  in  American  politics,  as 
far  as  the  two  major  parties  are  concerned. 
Is  within  the  Democratic  Party.  Neverthe- 
less. I  am  convinced  that  Increasing  thou- 
sands of  American  people  are  coming  to 
recognize,  more  and  more,  that  those  who 
control  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  in  America  today  place  partisanship 
first  and  believe  that  political  expediency 
should  come  ahead  of  political  principle. 
However,  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Nc»t1s, 
let  me  say  tonight  that  what  the  profes- 
sional politicians  are  overlooking  is  that  the 
average  American  voter,  trreepective  of  the 
party  to  which  he  or  she  belongs,  places 
political  principle  above  partisanship.  The 
old  political  slogan — "My  p&rtj  right  or 
wrong" — is  fast  losing  its  persuasive  force  In 
American  public  opinion.  A  new  political 
allnement  is  bound  to  come  in  America 
sooner  or  later  and  I  think  sooner  than  most 
professional  politicians  realize. 

Since  the  election,  the  Democratic  liberals 
have  been  suffering  from  an  overdose  of 
timidity.  They  have  become  more  valiant 
recently.  They  have  not  yet  dared  to  say 
what  must  be  said — the  king  has  no  clothes — 
the  General  has  no  program. 

He  has  no  program  except  to  permit  big 
business  to  become  a  new  general  staff  whose 
actions  are  blindly  ratified. 

Economic  spoliation  has  become  the  rule. 
The  rights  and  interests  of  the  little  people 
are  Ignored.  The  slogan  has  becoma  "Loot— 
but  loot  by  law." 
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Monday,  Augiut  3. 1953 
O'fiARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 


by  ununimous  consent,  I  am  extending 


my  rei  narks  to  include  my  seventh  report 
to  my  constituents  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict qf  niinois  on  the  legislation  of  the 
83d  Congress.    The  report  follows: 

SxvnriH  RxpoKT  on  Lxcisuitiom  or  ths  83d 
COMoaxss 

Dkas  PaiKirD:  Although  the  1st  session  of 
the  831  Congress  hss  adjourned.  I  am  re- 
mainli  g  here  to  complete  the  aeries  of  reports 
in  whl(  :h  I  am  endeavoring  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Congress  (In  actual  ac- 
complishment in  the  way  of  new  laws)  from 
the  tin  ke  we  gathered  at  noon  on  January  3, 
1963.  intU  we  folded  up  at  0  minutes  after 
11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  August  3.  1963. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  not  on  the  scene,  and 
depenc  ent  on  newspaper  reports  necessarily 
brief  a  id  stressing  the  controversial,  to  get  a 
very  cl  »ar  idea  of  what  the  Congress  is  actu- 
ally dclng.  With  the  exception  of  iPfew  of 
the  m>re  talked-about  measures,  one  has 
little  I  ipportunity  of  knowing  what  even- 
tually lappened.  It  Is  so  much  like  hearing 
snatch  w  of  a  baseball  broadcast  and  never 
gettlnf   to  learn  the  score. 

If  tl  lese  reports  (which  when  completed 
will  CO  irer  all  the  bills  passed  by  Senate  and 
House,  and  signed  by  the  President,  thus  be- 
comini  the  law  of  the  land)  aid  you  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  your  Congress  I 
shall  r  gard  the  work  entailed  in  their  prepa- 
ration as  well  worth  while. 

As  3f9ur  Representative,  holding  a  power 
of  attcmey  to  cast  your  vote  for  or  against 
every  measure  that  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  feel  the  obligation  of  reporting  to 
you  how  I  voted  and  why.  In  ordinary  re- 
lations alps  that  is  the  usual  discharge  of  an 
agent'i  responsibility  to  a  principal.  It 
shotild  be  the  same  in  our  relationship. 

As  I  have  been  in  Washington  not  on  my 
own  pc  rsonal  business,  but  on  your  bvisiness, 
I  have  felt  It  another  obligation  of  our  rela- 
tlonshl  p  to  be  as  regular  in  attendance  as 
clrcum  itanoes  would  permit,  certainly  as 
regulai  as  would  be 'the  case  were  I  employed 
under  1  he  immediate  surveillance  of  the  boss. 
There  tiras  a  total  of  123  rollcalls  and  quorum 
calls  ix  the  session  Just  ended.  I  am  happy 
to  rep<rt  that  the  official  individual  voting 
record  by  rollcalls.  compiled  by  the  tally 
clerk  o '  the  House  of  Representatives,  shows 
that  y  >ur  representative  answered  all  123 
calls — I  ne  of  11  Members  out  of  435.  In  this 
I  was  fortunate.  Illness,  official  missions 
elsewlK  re  (such  as  Congressman  Mack's  very 
import  mt  representation  of  Congress  at  a 
world  c  onf  erence  in  London ) ,  other  good  rea- 
sons gt  ve  valid  excuse  for  the  occasional  ab- 
sences 3f  others. 

In  n  y  previous  reports  I  covered  the  en* 
actmei  t«  of  the  88d  Congress  up  to  and  In- 


cluding Public  Law  100.    Tkklng  up  from 
there: 

ruauc  LAW  loi 

S.  1998,  extends  for  1  year  veterans  direct- 
loan  program  and  Increases  FBA  and  VA 
home  loan  Interest  rates: 

Of  interest  mainly  to  veterans  In  smaller 
communities  and  rural  areas  where  private 
financing  has  been  imavallable.  The  House 
acted  unanimously  m  extending  for  1  year 
(with  an  additional  8100  mlUlon  authorlaa- 
tion)  the  program  which  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  found  to  offer  the  only  way  any 
veterans'  housing  has  been  possible  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Interest  rate  Is 
raised  to  conform  with  that  of  guaranteed 
home  loans,  but  authority  is  given  to  VA 
and  FHA  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  whea 
the  market  permits.  Loans,  made  only  la 
nonmetropolitan  areas  and  in  maximum 
amounU  of  810.000,  have  totaled  approxi- 
mately 30.000  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
program.  There  has  been  a  default  rate  ot 
only  a  fourteenth  of  1  percent. 

As  Public  Law  101  had  the  support  of  aU 
the  veterans'  organizations  and  was  reported 
out  of  committee  by  unanimous  vote,  I  was 
happy  to  Join  with  other  Members  in  Its 
support. 

rVBUC  LAW    lOS 

H.  R.  4864.  exempts  from  annual  and  alck 
leave  benefiU  certain  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment: 

This  I  think  will  interest  you  as  fumlshlag 
an  illustration  of  how  good  laws  can.  under 
changed  conditions,  become  in  some  of  their 
aspects  bad  laws. 

In  1803.  in  line  with  the  growing  thought 
that  all  workers  were  entitled  to  annual 
vacations,  the  Congress  wisely  provided  that 
clerks  and  other  employees  of  the  Pederal 
Government  should  have  annual  leaves  with 
pay. 

In  1898  the  right  was  extended  to  include 
officers  as  distinguished  from  employees. 
There  were  few  officials  in  Pederal  Govern- 
ment in  1898  who  received  anything  like 
large  pay.  Today  there  are  245  in  the  execu- 
tive department  who  receive  $14,800  a  year 
and  upward,  71  in  Poreign  Service  who  re- 
ceive $15,000  and   upward. 

The  leaves  being  cumulative.  Federal 
civilian  workers  of  both  classifications  on 
quitting  the  Government  service  frequently 
had  to  their  credit  substantial  backlogs  of 
unused  vacation  time.  This  enabled  them 
to  continue  receiving  their  regular  pay- 
checks (until  the  accumulated  and  accrued 
leaves  had  been  exhausted)  in  the  interim 
while  establishing  themselves  in  other  on- 
ployments. 

In  1944,  at  a  time  when  the  end  of  WarM 
War  n  brought  about  the  discharge  without 
much  notice  of  some  million  Federal 
workers,  the  Congress  by  unanimous  consent 
provided  for  lump-sxim  settlements  for  un- 
used vacation  time.  This  was  a  good  and 
Just  law  since  the  workers  because  of  the 
war  effort  had  gone  without  vacations,  were 
necessarily,  but  without  the  usual  advance 
notice,  dropped  from  the  payroll  and  faced 
immediate  problems  of  readjustment. 

These  good  laws  (by  the  measure  of  the 
conditions  of  their  enactment)  were  In- 
terpreted by  the  courts  as  giving  the  Govern- 
ment crfBcers  (Including  Cabinet  members 
and  others  in  the  high-salary  brackets)  a 
vested  right  in  snnual  leaves  and  on  sever- 
ance from  the  service  a  lump-sum  settlement 
for  the  accumulated  and  unused  vacation 
time.  In  some  instances  Individual  sever- 
ance pay  ran  as  high  as  $8,000  and  $8,000. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  in  the  case 
of  officers  (as  distinguished  from  employ- 
ees) was  put  at  something  like  $800,000. 
No  question  of  legality  or  of  ethics  was 
involved.  It  was  merely  that  in  chang- 
ing conditions  and  the  rapid  expansion  ef 
the  Pederal  Government  the  letter  of  the 
law  had  outgrown  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Public  Law  loa  exempts  from  the  Annual 
and  aick  Leave  Act  of  1951  the  810  officers  «< 
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the  executive  branch  receiving  salaries  of 
approximately  $16,000  and  upwards.  Ton 
win  find  interesting  the  unanimous  report  at 
the  committee  that  a  "formal  leave  system 
and  the  right  to  lump-sum  payments  Is  not 
appropriate  In  the  case  of  top-ranking  offi- 
cials of  the  Government"  because  "such  offi- 
cials can  never  dlveSt  themselves  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities even  diulag  periods  of  vacation 
or  Illness  •  •  •  such  officials  are  on  duty  at 
all  times." 

I  supported  this  measiire  on  the  reasoning 
that  the  public  official  at  all  times  should  be 
as  fr-e  of  siispicion  as  Caesar's  wife.  The 
official  who  makes  his  own  hours  and  decides 
wliere  he  shall  spend  them  should  not  have 
the  power  to  collect  double  pay  by  deter- 
mining that  a  period  of  recreation  was  really 
one  of  work.  It  is  not  that  I  am  fearful  that 
there  would  be  abuses  of  the  power.  The  im- 
pcRtant  phase  to  me  is  that  son^eeoVla^ht, 
and  suspicion  among  a  citizenry,  howevo^U- 
founded.  Is  the  beginning  of  decline.         >^ 

In  the  House  there  was  a  record  roUcan 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees that  removed  the  inequities  (to  many 
able  and  honorable  Federal  employees  who 
had  accumuUted  terminal  leave  pay  in  past 
service)  stemming  from  the  Thomas  rider  ot 
1961.  The  conferees  report  was  accepted  280 
to  88.  Yotir  vote  was  among  the  269  as  I 
thought  it  would  be  your  wish  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  keep  the  same  good  faith 
with  its  employees  as  would  be  expected  of 
a  private  employer. 

rUBUC  LAW  103 

B.  R.  M36.  protects  pension  retirement 
and  other  rights  of  civilian  defense  director 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Interesting  as 
showing  bow  a  reorganization  plan  (Hoover 
Commission)  can  knock  cockeyed  old  set- 
ups and  neceasiute  new  reenactlng  legisla- 
tion. The  82d  Congress  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  member  of  the  police  or  fire 
department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  di- 
rector of  civil  defense  for  the  DUtrict.  Dur- 
ing his  service  as  civil  defense  director  he 
was  to  retain  his  rank,  senknlty.  and  other 
benefits  as  policeman  or  fireman.  But  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1952  the  Office 
of  Civil  E>efense  Director  is  abolished.  To 
protect  him  in  his  seniority  and  other  rights 
the  present  civil  defense  director  (who  win 
continue  to  function  exactly  as  formerly  but 
under  a  new  agency)  It  was  necessary  to 
enact  Public  Law  103.  All  this  does  is  to 
reenact  a  law  which  had  been  in  effect  here- 
tofore to  serve  the  same  old  purpoee  in  a  new 
atmosphere. 

rCSUC  LAW  104 

8.  1550,  wearing  of  the  uniform  of  the 
armed  services  by  persons  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom.  Ex-service  men  and 
women,  please  take  notice.  Heretofore  you 
oould  wear  the  uniform  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. But  no  one  knew  exactly  what  the 
term  meant.  People  might  have  different 
noUona.  So  Public  Law  104  puts  it  all  la 
the  President's  lap.  Hereafter  he  will  make 
the  regulations  concerning  the  authoriaed 
wearing  of  the  uniform.  Looks  like  a  happy 
•olutlon. 

FUBLZC  LAW  lOS 

8.  35.  extends  program  for  repair  and  re- 
habilitation of  public  ahports  damaged  by 
Federal  agencies.  The  pxirpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  was  to  provide  Pederal  funds 
for  the  rehabllltatton  or  repair  of  the  publlo 
airports  damaged  by  the  armed  services  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  Public  Law  106  extends 
to  Bfarch  31,  1954,  this  program  to  public 
airports  damaged  by  military  agencies  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency.  The  aouse 
passed  the  bill  by  consent. 

FUBLSC  LAW  10« 

House  Joint  Resolution  292,  authorizes 
Lyle  O.  Snader  to  serve  concurrently  as  Clerk 
and  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  was  emergency  legislation, 
necessitated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House.    Obviously 


the  poeitlon  had  to  be  flUed  lmn4|ldlately. 
Under  PuMle  Law  108  Mr.  Snader.  an  mi- 
noisan.  took  on  both  Jota  at  the  one  aalary. 

ruBLK  LAW  ler 

8.  604  prohibits  display  of  flags  of  U.  M. 
or  foreign  nations  on  equality  with  that  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes: 

Senate  Report  No.  368  states  that  this 
measure  goes  further  than  any  previous  State 
or  Pederal  legislation  In  [K'otectlon  of  the  dig- 
nity and  honor  of  the  American  flag.  Under 
Public  Law  107  It  becomes  an  offense  against 
the  United  States  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  Nations  or  any  other  national  or  m- 
temational  flag  equal  to,  above,  or  in  a  posi- 
tion of  superior  prominence  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  within  the  United  States  or 
any  Territory  or  possession  therectf. 

Public  Law  107,  however,  exenapts  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  where 
at  the  present  time  the  U.  N.  flag  and  those 
of  member  nations  are  of  approximately  the 
same  size  and  are  displayed  at  the  same 
height. 

The  bill  passed  the  Rouse  by  consent.  The 
flag  of  our  country  means  very  much  to  all 
of  us. 

PXnSUC  LAW  lOS 

8.  106.  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 

Government  Operations: 

ThlB  creates  another  Hoover  Commission, 
the  objective  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
executive  department  of  Government,  powers 
a  bit  broader.  I  supported  it  because  I  be- 
Ueve  in  its  objectives.  I  did  not  like  the 
)oker  slipped  in  by  the  National  Associatloiw 
of  Manufacturers  in  paragraph  5  of  the  dec- 
laration of  policy,  which  reads,  "eliminating 
nonessential  services,  functions,  and  activi- 
ties which  are  competitive  with  private  en- 
terprises." This  opens  the  door  wide  for 
an  attack  In  the  name  of  efficiency  and 
economy  on  TVA  and  other  public  develop- 
ments of  waterpower  upon  which  we  have 
so  substantially  built  our  economy  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  Also  it  could  be 
used  to  promote  the  sale  at  ridiculous  prices 
of  our  vast  synthetic  rubber  plants.  Nor  did 
I  like  the  political  implication  in  leaving  the 
selection  of  the  12  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, without  provision  for  minority  rep- 
resentation, to  the  President,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  (NnoN)  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  "Hie  Hoover  Commission  did  a 
sidendld  work  because  it  was  entirely  non- 
partisan, nonpolitical. 

In  voting  for  the  bill  because  of  my  deep 
belief  In  its  objectives,  I  trusted  President 
Eisenhower  to  assure  by  the  character  of  his 
appointments,  that  the  necessary  work  would 
be  done  without  fear  or  favor  and  certainly 
free  from  partisan  and  selflsh  motivations. 

ruBLic  LAW  too 

S.  1514.  establishes  a  Commission  on  Ihter- 
governmental  Relations: 

This  is  the  last  important  legislative  meas- 
ure drafted  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft.  It  creates  a  commission  of  25  mem- 
bers for  a  review  and  assessment  of  the 
proper  roles  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  as  sxiggested  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  in  his  special  mesage  of  March  30,  1068. 
to  the  Congress. 

I  regard  Public  Law  109  as  one  of  the  most 
constructive  measures  passed  by  the  83d 
Congress.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for  such 
a  study.  Large  cities  like  Chicago,  over- 
burdened with  the  heavy  expense  of  the 
services  that  make  possible  the  living  to- 
gether of  great  populations,  suffer  from,  a 
multiplicity  of  overlapping  local  govern- 
ments that  sap  available  revenues.  Likewise 
there  are  many  revenues,  once  enjoyed  by 
the  city  government  of  Chicago,  that  are  now 
funneled  Into  the  State  treasury. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  to 
be  appointed.  15  by  the  President,  5  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  6  by  the  ^leaker 
of  the  House.  Not  more  than  15  are  to  be 
of  the  same  ];x>lltlcal  party.    The  Commls- 


■km  is  to  report  Its  reonunendatlons  not 
later  than  March  1,  1954,  In  order  that  they 
may  be  acted  vpon  by  the  2d  session  of  the 
8Sd  Congress. 

\  X  am  most  hopeful  that  much  benefit  win 
tesQlt  from  the  study  by  this  OcnnmlsBlon. 
Overlapping  governmental  services  oontelb- 
tite  greatly  to  our  heavy  tax  problems. 

PUBLIC  LAW   lie 

anise  Joint  Resolution  234.  anthcrlses  ap- 
propriation for  expenses  of  ^nrmfti  meeting 
(in  Washington)  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union:  The  Intcsparllamentary  Union  Is  said 
to  be  the  second  (rtdest  peace  organtaation  la 
recorded  history.  Its  membership  inclodee 
the  lawmakers  at  some  40  nations  of  the  free 
world.  Its  Isst  meeting  In  the  United  States 
was  In  1926.  Since  then,  except  when  war 
prevented,  it  has  met  (American  delegates 
always  present)  In  many  capitals  of  the 
world.  The  cost  of  the  1968  meeting  will  be 
$150,000  and  by  Public  Law  110  Uncle  Sam 
picks  up  the  tab.  In  a  Congress  voting  bll'- 
llons  for  war  defense  I  was  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  voting  at  least  $160,000 
for  a  promising  gesture  in  the  directi<m  off 
peaoe.    I  think  you  will  api»ove. 

rVBLIC  LAW    111 

H.  R.  490,  authorizes  the  use  of  Sackets 
Harbor  Military  Oemeteiy  in  New  York  for 
the  burial  of  Korean  and  other  war  veterans: 
Of  course,  the  Hotue  passed  this  bill  by  con- 
sent and  VTlthout  debate.  Sackets  Harbor  is 
a  graveyard  of  long  historic  backgroxmd,  and 
there  with  the  veterans  of  long  past  wars 
will  lie  the  young  men  from  that  New  York 
community  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
In  faraway  Korea. 

PUBLIC  LAW    111 

H.  R.  497S,  repeals  authorization  of  trans- 
fer to  Iowa  of  Fort  Des  Moines:  In  1950  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  for  the  transfer  of  Fort 
Des  Moines  to  the  State  of  Iowa.  But  Iowa 
does  not  want  the  property  while  the  city  of 
Des  Moines  does.  Public  Law  112,  repealing 
the  law  of  1960,  is  a  necessary  step  in  dear- 
Ing  theUtle. 

PDBUc  Law  lis 

8.  1082,  approves  conveyance  of  Army-base 
property  by  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  to 
the  South  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority: 
Merely  a  classification,  made  necessary  be- 
cause Government  lawyers  <in  this  case 
RFC)  are  as  overcautious  as  lawyers  eoun- 
eelllng  private  investors  in  public  bond  is- 
sues. (Example:  The  test  case  in  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  Act.)  Un- 
der the  act  of  1936  conveying  the  Army-base 
property  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  the  city 
was  permitted  to  reconvey  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  but  not  to  any  "person,  firm. 
m  corporation."  Tlie  city  reoonveyed  to  the 
South  Carolina  Ports  Authority,  an  agency 
and  part  of  the  State  government.  Public 
Law  113  estops  any  futxire  question  being 
raised  on  the  strict  and  narrow  interpreta- 
tion that  an  agency  of  the  State  government 
nevertheless  is  in  the  prohibited  cla8sific»- 
tlo^  of  "person,  firm  or  corporation.**  I  think 
yotk  will  find  some  Interest  in  this  as  an 
Illustration  of  the  caution  and  prudence  with 
which  your  Government  functions. 

PT7BLIC  LAW  1 14 

H.  R.  1532,  transfers  some  23  acres  to  the 
Cape  Hatteras  national  seashore  recrea- 
tional project:  "nils  is  the  former  naval  am- 
phibious training  station  on  Ocracoke  Is- 
land in  NcHth  Carolina..  World  War  II 
trainees  there  will  be  glad  to  learn  It  Is  to  be 
•part  of  an  elatxjrate  seashore  playgrounds  oh 
Cape  Hatteras  for  the  use  of  all  the  American 
public 

PITBLIC  LAW  118 

H.  R.  6054,  provides  for  drought  relief  and 
emergency  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen: 

Here  you  will  find  an  Illustration  of  how 
quickly  the  Congress  can  act  In  the  presence 
of  an  emergency.    H.  R.  6064  was  introduced 
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on  July  1,  1953.  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  July  7,  and  passed  on  Jvdy  9  on  roll 
call.  387  to  4.  The  same  day  (Jiily  9)  the 
bill  was  passeO  by  the  Senate  with  some 
fhyngtMi  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  con- 
lerees  report  on  July  13  (Monday)  and  on 
Julv  14  the  President  signed  the  bUl.  Thus 
a  weeks  after  its  Introduction  the  "blU  was 
the  law  of  the  land. 

What  was  the  emergency  requiring  such 
•peedy  processing?  Tou  wUl  be  Interested. 
In  the  last  year  beef  cattle  prices  have 
dropped  89  percent.  This  at  a  time  when 
Amorlcan  consumers  are  eating  mc»'e  beef 
than  at  any  time  In  history.  44  percent  more 
than  In  1962.  The  main  reason  for  the  de- 
cline In  prices  (to  the  stockman)  has  been 
the  extreme  drought  In  the  south-central 
area,  now  In  its  fourth  year,  which  has 
forced  cattle  producers  to  liquidate  their 
foundation  herds  which  supply  calves  going 
Into  northern  pastures  and  feed  lots  from 
which  eventxially  they  reach  the  market  as 
flnishbd  beef  animals.  It  has  been  a  cafe  of 
the  stockmen  having  to  sacrifice  their  herds 
to  meet  pressing  bills  and  loan  repayments. 
With  the  growing  intensity  of  the  drought 
private  bankers  called  demand  paper, 
refrised  to  renew  short-term  loans  as  had 
been  the  custom  and  declined  to  make  new 
loans  on  livestock. 

PubUc  Law  115  makes  available  to  the 
stockmen  Government  loans  where  they  are 
unable  to  get  them  from  private  sources. 
The  money  appropriated  for  that  purpose  is 
$130  million.  Another  $20  million  has  been 
app>roprlated  for  seed  to  farmers  in  the 
drought  area,  to  be  furnished  free  when 
necessary,  otherwise  at  prices  within  the 
means  of  the  farmers  to  pay. 

Under  the  Roosevelt-Truman  administra- 
tions, the  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation, 
starting  in  1932  when  private  lenders  were 
forcing  valuable  farm  properties  to  be  sold 
under  the  hammer  at  ruinotis  prices,  made 
•  total  of  $550  million  in  farm  loans  on 
which  repayments  totaled  $547  million,  or 
99.30  percent.  These  figures  were  cited  in 
the  House  debate  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  the  probable  loss,  if  any,  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  emergency  program  authorized 
by  PubUc  Law  115. 

Tour  vote  (cast  for  you  by  your  represent- 
ative) was  one  of  the  347.  The  four  nays 
were  cast  by  Rkxd  (Republican  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  led  the 
historic  battle  against  the  President's  tax 
program) ;  Mason,  of  Illinois;  Kimo,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Clakdt  (freshman  member  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee) . 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  115  vrlll  help 
stave  off  the  depression  which  no  one  wants, 
but  which  covM  n^idly  spread  from  the  neg- 
lect of  any  part  of  our  economy.  Agricul- 
tural decline  in  the  midst  of  great  industrial 
prosperity  primed  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties.  We  must  guard  against  it  happen- 
ing again. 

Private  lenders  furnish  the  flxumeing  re- 
quired under  normal  conditions.  Their  se- 
ctirity  and  repayment  reqtilrements  render 
them  futile  in  time  of  emergency  such  as 
that  brought  on  by  the  long  drought.  It  Is 
then  that  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  properly  should  be  extended  to  depend- 
able persons  and  companies  who  given  a  little 
tUne  and  easier  terms  wlU  weather  the  storm; 
otherwise  will  be  washed  out,  with  disastrous 
repercussions  on  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Agricultural  Credit  Corporatlcm  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  were 
mighty  agencies  of  recovery  in  lifting  us  out 
of  the  last  depression.  While  the  ACC  was 
bringing  agriculture  back  to  its  feet,  the 
RFC  was  performing  a  like  service  for  indus- 
try and  mtuiidpalities  like  Chicago.  It  is 
Ironical  that  the  same  83d  Congress,  heading 
oir  an  agricultural  crisis  by  going  back  to 
the  principles  of  the  farm-loan  program, 
signed  the  death  warrant  for  the  preooature 
gtf  theBFa 
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Fimuc  LAW  lie 
3411,  corrects  boundaries  of  the  Quin- 

Cemetery  at  Qulncy,  111.:    In 

the  Federal  Government  acquired  land 
Qulncy  Natlon|il  Cemetery  and  en- 
.  it  with  a  fence.  •  Now  It  appears  that 
of  the  Government  land  is  outside  the 
and  some  of  the  enclosed  land  is  the 
of  the  private  cemetery  association. 
Law    116    at    long    last    (54    years) 
itraiihtens  out  the  tangle  by  authorising  the 
y  of  War  to  exchange  584  feet  of  land 
the  fence  for  10,455  feet  of  the  asso- 
ciation's land  within  the  fenced  area.    Looks 
like  q  good  swap. 

PXTBLIC  LAW  IIT 

%.  5451,  wheat-marketing  quotas: 

you  read  in  mid-August  of  the 
of  the  wheat  growers  accepting 
c^otas  for  the  1954  crop.    Public  Law  117 
the  base  on  which  the  quotas 
fixed.    Price  support  of  wheat  on  the 
of  90  percent  of  parity  is  dependent  on 
4cceptance  of  the  quotas  as  proclaimed 
Secretary  of  AgrlcxUture.     Since  1930 
quotas  had  been  based  on  the  then 
55-mllllon-acre  limitation.    Pub- 
117  raises  the  figure  for  the  1954  crop 
million  acres.     This  means  that  each 
farmer  will  have,  according  to  his  acre- 
hls  share   In  the  7  million   addltionsd 
covered  by  the  support  program.    Even 
win  be  left  out  some  10  million  acres 
vi|heatland   which    usually   is  not   easily 
for  other  crops.    Wheat  produc- 
ts now  up  to  around  78  million  acres,  12 
of  which  Is  grown  on  farms  of  less 
15  acres,  not  covered  by  the  program. 

was  advanced  as  emergency  leglsla- 

So  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 

the  quotas  for  1954.     It  fiirnished 

sign  of  an  agricultural  situation  not 

healthy.     The  House  passed  the  bill  by 

I  listened  to  the  debate  with  keen 

having  respect  for  the  members  of 

<^mmlttee  of  both  parties,  who  had  been 

hard  study  to  farm  problems  that  must 

permitted  to  get  out  of  hand. 

Is   expected   that  the   wheat  problem 

■equire  careful  restudy  next  year.    Sng- 

a  large  Importer,  did  not  sign  the  in- 

wheat    agreemei^ts    this    year. 

conditions  affecting  wheat  are  chang- 
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PUBUC  LAW  lis 


R.  5710.  Mutual  Secxirlty  Act  of  1953: 
Tliis  Is  the  foreign -policy  legislation  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  trinuned 
dowi  1  by  congressional  leadership  and  passed 
with  Democratic  votes  making  up  for  Re- 
publican desertions.  Tou  will  want  the 
stor] 

Tt  e  Republican  platform  of  1952  on  which 

General  Elsenhower  was  elected  pledged  en- 

aent  and  aid  to  the  development  of 

collective  security  and  promised  to  extend 

lecurlty  program  of  the  United  States 

Include  the  Far  East  as  well  as  the  West. 

May    5,    1953,    President    Eisenhower 

subi^ltted  bis  recommendations  to  the  Con- 

for  legislation  to  extend  the  mutual 

security  program.     He  said,  in  part: 

present  this  whole  program  to  you  with 
and     conviction.  •  •  •  In     my 
Judgtnent.  it  represents  a  careful  determl- 
nati<in  of  our  essential  needs  in  pursuing 
x)llcy  of  collective  security  in  a  world 
ret  freed  of  the  threat  of  totalitarian 
•  •  •  Were  the  United  States  to 
to  carry  out  these  purposes,  the  free 
could  become  disunited  at  a  moment 
peril  when  peace  and  war  hang  pre- 
carlcjusly  in  balance. 

President's  recommendations,  cut 
to  a  size  not  entirely  to  his  liking,  were 
incorporated  in  H.  R.  6710.  While  not  an 
lation  bill,  its  authorization  of 
money  to  be  appropriated  fixed  limitations 
on  a  1  expenditures  for  foreign-policy  activi- 
ties 

Wlien  the   oill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Hou4e    the    Republican    membership    split 
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wide  open.  Congressman  Baowir,  who  had 
managed  Senator  Taft's  presidential  cam- 
paign, voted  nay.  So  did  pracUcally  all  the 
Republican  delegaticMis  from  the  Taft  pre- 
conventlon  States  in  the  Middle  West. 
Beaker  Maktui  and  Majority  Leader  Halleck 
battled  on  the  side  of  the  President,  but 
despite  all  they  could  do  only  121  Republi- 
can votes  showed  up  in  the  afBrmatlve  col- 
umn of  the  rollcall. 

Democratic  members  voting  for  the  bill. 
157  to  26,  saved  President  Eisenhower  from 
one  of  the  worst  defeats  on  a  vitally  impor- 
tant measure  ever  to  be  suffered  by  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  hands  of 
his  own  party  members.  Had  the  bill  been 
defeated  the  President  would  have  been  re- 
pudiated in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  the  very 
start  of  his  administration  and  at  a  critical 
and  perilous  time. 

Public  Law  118  authorizes  total  expendi- 
tures in  1954  of  $5,157,232,500  for  mutual 
security,  about  $1  bUlion  less  than  the  1963 
figure  and  $671,500,000  leas  than  the  Presi- 
dent had  requested.  Most  of  the  money  will 
go  for  arming  and  training  friendly  nations 
throughout  ttie  world,  some  20  percent  for 
technical  and  other  assistance,  including 
(but  on  diminished  scale)  such  services  as 
CARE  and  Children's  Welfare  (UNICKF) 
which  I  think  are  the  best  approach  to  the 
good  will  of  the  peoples  of  other  nations,  and, 
as  far  as  UMICXF  is  concerned,  of  other  gen- 
erations. 

Public  Law  118  directly  affects  66  nations, 
no  portion  of  the  globe  being  overlooked.  If 
you  are  interested  in  further  details  of  the 
mutiial-seciu-lty  program,  and  of  oxir  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  I  suggest  you  ob- 
tain from  the  Government  Printing  Ofltoa, 
Washington.  D.  C,  copies  of  the  74-page  re- 
port (No.  201)  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  conference  report 
(No.  770). 

I  voted  with  the  President  as  a  matter  of 
patriotic  duty.  There  is  not  much  differ- 
ence between  a  so-called  "cold"  war  (with 
casualties  such  as  we  had  in  Korea)  and  any 
other  war.  It  was  no  time  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  be  handed  what 
would  have  amounted  to  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence. 

Public  Law  118  is  merely  an  interim  meas- 
ure. With  the  armistice  in  Korea,  disorders 
in  Germany  and  apparent  disruption  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  the  international  pic- 
ture seems  to  be  framing  in  brighter  colors. 
When  the  Congress  reconvenes  for  .the  sec- 
ond session  in  January  of  1964  the  entire 
subject  matter  of  Public  Law  118  will  be  re- 
studied,  we  all  hope  in  a  more  heartening 
atmosphere. 

We  build  better  home  communities  by 
neighbors  working  together,  llie  world  ap- 
proach should  be  the  same.  In  today's  world 
no  nation  can  retire  to  the  comer  and  live 
by  itself.  Great  as  is  our  wealth,  our  re- 
Boxu-ces,  and  our  power,  we  are  no  longer  self- 
sufficient.  We  depend  more  and  more  on 
imports  of  vital  materials,  and  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  o\ir  export  trade  hangs  tiie  con- 
tinuance of  our  own  prosperity.  Nor  can  we 
escape  the  responsibilities  of  our  position  of 
world  leadership. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  not  think  we  will  find 
the  road  to  peace  and  continuing  prosperity 
by  going  on  overspending  ovirselves  in  a  race 
of  armaments.  Having  met  with  resolution 
and  with  heavy  sacrifices  the  dangers  to  a 
free  world,  we  may  look  for  our  reward  to 
the  happier  world  ahead. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  me  if  before  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  January  you  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  thinking.  Please  remember, 
as  always.  I  keep  in  my  mind  that  it  is  yo\ir 
vote  that  I  as  your  agent  cast.  Very  much 
do  I  need  your  counsel. 

PUBLIC  LAW  lit 

H.  R.  2582.  rewrites  the  law  regulating  the 
business  of  life  insurance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Insurance  persons  interested  in 
the  subject  are  referred  to  Report  No.  604  of 
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the  House  Onnmlttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
Iiunbia.  Public  Iaw  119  seeks  to  modernize 
the  uniform  standard  provision  law  adopted 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  in  1912  and  later  enacted  in 
the  District. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ISO 

8.  1078.  extends  certain  legislation  simpli- 
tyXng  paper  work  of  armed  services:  Officers 
can  continue  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of 
their  own  pay  vouchers  and  to  the  existence 
of  facts  in  connection  with  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  civilian  and  military  personnel  with- 
out the  existence  of  any  other  supporting 
evidence.  The  old  peacetime  system  was  so 
heavily  laden  with  multitudinous  require- 
ments and  OO  approvals  tliat  the  term  "Army 
red  tape"  became  a  byword. 

PUBLIC  LAW  lai 

8.  1684,  extends  to  Korean  veterans  civil- 
service  benefits  accorded  World  War  n  vet- 
erans : 

Korean  veterans  desiring  reinstatement  on 
eligibility  rolls  or  enjoyment  of  other  rights 
under  Public  Law  121  will  please  take  note 
that  they  must  file  their  applications  within 
90  days  after  honorable  discharge  or  1  year 
after  hospitalization. 

This  measure  was  endorsed  by  the  veterans' 
organizations  and  the  Civil  Service  Conunls- 
sion  as  well  as  the  organized  letter  carriers, 
postal  clerks,  and  Federal  employees.  Of 
course,  it  passed  by  unanlme\is  consent. 

PUBLIC  LAW  Its 

H.  R.  4823.  authorizes  sale  of  land  to  State 
of  Texas  for  park  purposes:  Texas  (bene- 
ficiary of  the  tidelands  oil  land  legislation) 
is  spending  a  million  dollars  on  a  public 
State  park  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Texoma 
(which  attracts  over  3  million  visitors  an- 
nually), and  the  name  selected  is  the  Eisen- 
hower State  Park.  Public  Law  122  author- 
izes the  sale  to  the  State  of  Texas  for  use  as 
part  of  the  park  area  some  160  acres  of  Fed- 
eral lands  acquired  in  connection  with  the 
eonstruction  of  the  Denison  Dam  but  no 
longer  needed.  Mineral  and  oil  rights  are 
reserved.    The  bill  passed  without  objection. 

PUBLIC  LAW  iss 

8.  1544.  repeals  authority  to  pxirchase  dis- 
charge from  the  military  services:  For  half 
a  century  existing  law  (suspended  during 
emergencies)  permitted  enlisted  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  purchase  their  discbarge. 
Discharge  by  purchase,  however,  has  become 
outmoded  by  present-day  concepts  and  is  ex- 
plicitly forbidden  by  section  8  of  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  Act.  PubUc  Law  123 
properly  wipes  it  out  altogether. 

PUBLIC  LAW  194 

8.  719,  pemnts  Canadian  vessels  to  carry 
passengers  and  freight  in  Alaskan  waters: 
Transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 
from  one  port  in  the  United  States  to  an- 
other is  restricted  by  law  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  Public  Law  124  waives  this 
restriction  in  the  case  of  certain  porta  in 
Alaska  where  there  is  no  American  steam- 
ship service  available  and  the  <mly  service 
is  that  of  Canadian  vessels.  On  the  chance 
that  American  vessels  meanwhile  may  enter 
the  trade,  the  exempticm  is  limited  to  June 
30.  1954.  If  the  situation  remains  im- 
changed  at  that  time,  the  Congress  can  pass 
another  law. 

PCBSONAL 

My  next  report  will  commence  with  Publlo 
Law  125,  extending  the  excess-profits  tax. 
I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the  stir- 
ring story  of  the  most  spectacular  battle  in 
the  83d  Congress.  Ist  session. 

And  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  at  1420  New 
House  Office  Building  tac  your  fine  and 
heartening  letters.  They  have  made  serv- 
ing you  a  Joy. 

Cordially  SQd  sincerely, 

Baxbait  O'Raba, 
Member  of  Congreu. 


MemoruliDiif  Taft  by  Caacer  Re$c«rcb 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  KASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Saturday,  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z 
would  like  to  include  a  very  timely  and 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Marquis 
Childs.  appearing  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  commenting  upon  the 
most  regrettable  and  unfortunate  death 
of  Senator  Taft  and  the  advisability  of 
increased  Federal  appropriations  for 
cancer  research. 

This  terrible  disease  strikes  the  low 
and  the  high  with  eqvial  impunity,  and  it 
is  indicative  of  the  great  character  of 
the  beloved  Senator,  as  well  as  an  irony 
of  life,  that  he  never  could  quite  bring 
himself  to  indorse  full  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  search  lor  the  cause  and 
cure  of  cancer. 

Nevertheless,  our  leading  scientists  on 
the  subject  believe  that  major  Federal 
support  is  vitally  necessary  if  we  are  to 
entertain  any  hope  of  quickly  finding  the 
root  cause  of  this  strange  malady,  and 
the  means  by  which  It  can  be  curably 
controlled.  As  Mr.  Childs  so  appro- 
priately suggests,  no  more  fitting  memo- 
rial to  Senator  Taft  could  be  initiated  by 
the  Congress  than  to  approve  greater 
participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  scientific  research  to  elimi- 
nate the  disease  that  brought  him  an  un- 
timely death.   The  article  follows: 

MXMOBIALIZIirG  Tapt  bt  Camceb  Rbskabch 
(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

No  one  can  estimate  the  loss  not  merely  to 
the  party  and  to  the  present  administration 
but  to  the  country  in  the  death  of  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft.  He  was  an  exertional  ex- 
ample of  the  man  of  position  and  means  who 
devotes  himself  to  politics — and  not  by  the 
easy  route  of  appointment  bought  vrith  gen- 
erous party  gifts  but  by  the  hard  road  of 
ward,  precinct,  and  State. 

Whatever  one  may  have  thought  of  his 
views  at  any  given  time,  and  those  views 
were  many  and  diverse,  his  knowledge  of  the 
political  system  in  America  was  rivaled  by 
few.  That  is  one  reason  he  will  be  so  keenly 
missed  here. 

He  was  a  good  soldier,  taking  the  defeat 
of  bis  lifetime  ambition  at  the  Republican 
convention  last  year  v?ith  every  outward  sign 
of  good  sportsmanship.  And  while  he  did 
not  surrender  his  own  views — on  the  con- 
trary he  pressed  them  in  private  as  hard 
as  he  could — be  worked  to  make  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  a  success. 

This  reporter  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
Senator  shortly  before  he  left  for  the  hospi- 
tal in  New  Tork  and  what  was  to  be  liis  last 
illness.  He  talked  of  many  things — the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  Easenhower  legis- 
lative program,  the  taslts  facing  the  Con- 
gress when  it  met  in  January,  the  fortunes 
of  politics  and  war. 

"They  talk  al>out  a  special  session  this 
fall."  he  said.  "They  don't  want  to  come 
back  and  I  dont  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  them  back.  And,  )>esides."  lie  added, 
almost  as  though  it  wore  an  aftertiu>ught. 
"my  doctors  tell  me  I  won't  be  here." 

That  was  all  on  that  subject.  One  did  not 
press  ixlm  since  he  never  dealt  in  personal 
sentiment.  The  report  had  already  circu- 
lated that  he  had  cancer  and  that  the  doc- 
tors had  told  him  he  had  only  a  short  tims 
to  live. 


To  this  observer  it  seems  time, to  talk 
frankly  about  a  disease  surrounded  by  so 
much  hush-hush.  Taft  is  the  fourth  Sen- 
ator in  2  years  to  die  of  cancer.  The  first 
was  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenl>erg,  of  Mich- 
igan, whose  place  as  the  veteran  leader  of 
bipartisan  Ism  in  foreign  policy  has  never 
really  been  flUed.  Then  there  was  Senator 
Brlen  McMahon,  of  Connecticut,  whose  grasp 
of  the  atomic  problem  in  all  its  ramifications 
was  unequaled  in  Congress.  The  other  was 
Senator  Kenneth  Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  who 
shared  Taft's  knowledge  of  the  practicaUties 
of  politics. 

In  view  of  this  loss  to  the  Nation,  which 
only  highlights  the  fearful  toll  in  the  coun- 
try— 250,000  persons  die  of  cancer  each  year — 
the  amount  spent  on  cancer  research  seems 
pitiful.  It  seems  especially  pathetic  when 
put  alongside  the  hundreds  of  mUlions  of 
dollars  for  research  into  new  weapons  such 
as  the  guided  missile  and  the  billions  spent 
on  atomic  development. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute,  one  of  the 
four  Federal  Institutes  of  Health  at  Bethesda. 
Md.,  receives  annual  appropriations  from 
Congress  for  research.  The  amount  for  can- 
cer in  the  Truman  budget  for  the  cxirrent 
year  was  $22  million.  In  the  Elsenhower 
budget  it  was  cut  back  to  $15,780,000. 

But  in  Congress  part  of  the  cut  was  re- 
stored, with  a  final  appropriation  of  $20  mil- 
lion, of  which  $13  mUllon  would  l>e  for  re- 
search. That  happened  when  speaker  after 
speaker  cited  the  testimony  of  leading  scien- 
tists urging  funds  to  push  current  Unes  of 
research. 

Research  is  costly  because  of  the  long  and 
elaborate  series  of  tests  that  mxist  be  run  in 
connection  virlth  each  line  of  exploration. 
First,  the  tests  must  be  run  on  laboratory 
animals.  Then,  in  a  later  stage,  under  care- 
ful controls,  the  same  tests  are  made  on 
patients  sxiffering  from  cancer. 

Taft  in  his  Senate  career  was  never  sym- 
pathetic to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose.  In  1949  he  moved  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  kiU  an  amendment  that  wotild  have 
added  $15  million  for  cancer  studies.  It  took 
a  month  to  get  It  restored,  and  then  finally 
in  conference  between  the  two  Houses  all  but 
$4  miUion  of  the  amount  was  lost.  In  1950 
an  addition  of  $17  mUllon  was  proposed  and 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  48  to  36.  Taft  was  one 
of  those  voting  in  the  negative. 

No  one  can  say,  of  course,  whether  the 
Impetus  which  these  stuns  would  have  given 
to  research  might  liave  contributed  enough 
to  knowledge  in  so  short  a  time  as  to  have 
helped  Taft's  condition.  But  there  are  ex- 
perts who  beUeved  a  concentrated  attack 
with  large  srims  for  unlimited  research  would 
find  the  answer. 

As  it  is,  dedicated  believers  In  medical  re- 
search such  as  Mrs.  Albert  Lasker  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Mahoney  spent  weeks  crusading  on 
Capitol  HiU  to  get  Congress  to  approve  prea- 
ent  appropriations.  If  Taft's  colleagues  want 
to  memorialize  him,  they  could  do  no  better 
than  to  start  the  search  for  the  l^Uer  in  a 
reaUy  big  way. 
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Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
follows  herewith  a  summary  of  the  legis- 
lation considered  by  the  Committee  on 
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p^«M«y  axid  Cuitepcy  daring  llie  1st 
MBslon  of  tbe  t3d  CoogreaB.  For  the 
htsneOt  ot  the  menitenhip  of  tlie  Houn 
each  leglslattye  act  is  preceded  hr  a  cia»- 
tion  reference,  together  with  the  pubUo 
law  number,  the  House  reposiM  relating 
to  the  legislatkMi.  and  the  bin  number  of 
the  kglslatfcm  as  considered  In  the 
House. 


StncicABT  or  tMaamjkttom 
HouBB  CoMMim  OH  BAmcufo  AHD  Cum- 

BSMCT.  8S9  COHCnSB.   IflT  SbHUOIT 

Bouanw 

Housing  amendmenta  of  1953 

{FvOMc  Law  M.  H.  Bepta.  Mas.  66S  and  082) 

H.  R.  6087 

Tbe  HoQslag  amendmenta  of  IMS  contain 
provUlona  Increasing  tlie  FHA  Insaranoe  au- 
UiorlzaUon  by  $1V^  MlUon.  extending  for  1 
year  tbe  so-called  Wherry  Act  providing 
rental  accommodations  for  military 
atotnlc  energy  personnel,  extending  tbe  pio- 
grams  for  community  facilities  and 
saalstaoce  In  critical  defense  housing 
as  well  as  continuing  title  IX  of  tbe  Matlonal 
Housing  Act  vhlch  prorldes  a  liberal  form  of 
FHA  Insxirance  to  assist  the  prorlalon  ot  pri- 
vately constmcted  bmislng  In  critical  de- 
fense areas,  formally  dissolved  tbe  Home 
Owners'  Voma  Oorparatkm.  authorized  tbe 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase  PHA  section 
ai3  housing  cooperative  mortgage  loans 
which  had  FHA  commitments  or  statements 
of  eligibility  dated  prior  to  Septeoiber  1. 
1968. 

This  act  also  provided  for  the  so-called 
FMMA  1-for-l  program  which.  It  Is  hoped. 
wiU  assist  In  patting  tbs  FMMA  port- 
folio on  a  revolving  basis  and  at  tbe  same 
time  provide  a  basis  for  tbe  futvire  commit- 
ment of  new  construction  and  thus  aid  In 
stabilizing  boUi  the  building  and  mortgage 
market.  Tbe  act  also  rescinded  the  VA 
regulation  of  May  18  pertaining  to  allowable 
discounts  on  QI  mortgage  loans  In  order  to 
remove  impediments  to  the  flow  of  mortgage 
capital  Into  the  many  areas  of  tbe  country 
which  must  rely  on  outside  sources  of  cap- 
ital to  ftnance  tbelr  bome-lniUdlng  pro- 
grama.  The  FNMA  Is  also  permitted  to 
use  approximately  gaoo  million  of  funds 
previously  earmarked  for  defense  and  dis- 
aster boiiBlng  programs  for  its  overall  mort- 
gage operations. 

In  addition  to  many  technfcal  amend- 
ments made  to  bring  up  to  date  the  opera- 
tive provisions  of  tbe  National  Housing  Act. 
the  act  also  gives  tbe  President  authortty 
to  lower  downpayments  on  all  VELA  assisted 
new  construction  to  S  percent  and  Increase 
the  mortgage  maturity  to  80  years  In  all 
eases  where  the  mortgage  does  not  exceed 
812.000. 

FHA  title  I  alteration,  repair,  and  Improve' 

ment  insurance  program 

(Public  Law  8,  H.  Rept.  No.  78) 

House  Joint  Resolution  160 

"nils  Joint  resolution  provided  for  an  In- 
crease of  8500  mUllon  In  the  PHA  title  I 
alteration,  repair,  and  Improvement  Insur- 
ance program.  Under  this  program  home- 
owners are  able  to  finance  repairs,  addi- 
tions, and  alterations  to  their  homes  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  The  title  I  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  assisting  a  very  large  volimie  of 
home  repairs  and  improvements  and  has 
played  a  most  Important  part  la  the  main- 
tenance of  our  *>rt«tii%g  home  Inventory. 

XTie  Joint  resolution  also  directed  the  re- 
payment to  the  Tt-easury  of  approximately 
88.33  miUion.  which  amount  had  been  pre- 
viously advanced  by  tbe  Ttaasury  to  tbe 
FHA.  for  this  program. 


PrefereuMS  for  Koremn  veterans 

(Public  Law  as.  F  Bepi.  No.  837) 

a  1378 

This  act  extended  to  all  Korean  veterans 
^  eterans  housing  preferences  with  re- 
to  franham  Act  honslng.  the  Bank- 
Jones  Farm  Tanant  Act  and  the  hous- 
I^vlslons  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
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for  former  ovmers   of  certain 
being  sold  under  Lanhmm  Act 
(H.  Bept.  No.  873) 
H.  R.  6180 
This  bill  would  autborlae  a  preference  to 
forzQi  r  owners  ot  dwellings  acquired  by  the 
Unit!  d  States  for  war  and  defense  bousing 
purpi  ises  In  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
such  property  by  the  United  States  under  the 
provl  dons  of  tbe  Lanham  Act.    In  a  very  few 
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land  acquired  by  tbe  United  States 
dJBfense  bousing  programs  during  World 
contained  some  existing  houses.    The 
Is  now  engaged  in  a  program  ot 
ot   these   properties.     This   bill 
authorize   a  first  preference  to  the 
owners  of  houses  located  on  such  prop- 
No  action  was  taken  on  this  measure 
Senate. 
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H'msing  and  Rent  Act  of  1953 
(Public  Law  23,  H.  Rept.  No.  275) 
H.  R.  4507 
This  act  provided  for  the  termination  ot 
Pede]  al  rent  control  on  July  31,  1953.  except 
th  Me  critical  defense  bousing  areas  which 
]  "resident  determines  continue  to  meet 
c  riterla  for  tbe  designation  of  an  area  as 
a  crli  ical  defense  housing  area  for  rent  ccm- 
trol    pivposes.     The    act    provided   for   tbs 
llquli  tatlon  of  the  Office  of  Rent  Stabilization 
I  squired  the  President  to  designate  some 
agency  <rf  Oovernment  to  admlnlstwr 
xmtrot  in  those  critical  areas  in  which 
ccmtrol  was  continued  beyood  July  81. 
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1953. 

Twfcnty-four  areas  have  been  certified  as 
critic  id  defense  housing  areas  in  which  rent 
oQDtxal  la  needed  beyond  July  31.  1983. 
Bsoe|t  for  these  24  areas  there  no  longer 
exlsti  axitborlty  for  Federal  rent  controls 
wbic%  wer»  originally  provided  for  in  the 
Price  Control  Act  of   1942. 
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Deferkse  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1953 

(Pubjlc  Law  95,  H.  Bepto.  Nos.  616.  571.  and 
«»4) 

8.  loei 

Th<i 


tlte 


Defense  Production  Act  Amendments 
made  extensive  amendments  to  tbs 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
It  continued  for  2  years  the  allocation 
iriorltles   authority,   and   the   defense 
assistance  authority  contained  in 
and  m.  respectively.    It  terminated 
authority  to  impose  Import  controls 
and  oils  In  view  of  the  Presidential 
iinder  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  (2)  the  au- 
to requisition  and  condemn  property 
nitional  defense  piirposes.  (3)   the  au- 
to  Impose  wage,   salary,   and   price 
and  (4)   the  authority  to  impose 
credit  and  real  estate  construction 
controls.    It  also  extended  the  life  of 
Defense  Plants  Administration  for 
pending  legislative  action  upon  the 
to  create  the  Small  Business  AdmLn- 
and  further  provided  that  metals, 
and  materials  acquired  under  the 
Production  Act  which  are  in  excess 
needs  of  defense  programs  shall  be 
to  the  national  stockpile.     The 
and  priorities  authority,  and  the 
for  Increasing  national  production 
are  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
continued  flow  of  the  necessary  ma- 
te the  defense  production  program. 
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TlM   atttboctttas  tenaliMitotf   m 
needed  for  the  defense  eCort. 

8maU  Bustneti  Act  of  1953— BFC  Liquidetion 
Act 

(Public  Law  163.  H.  Repts.  Nos.  404  and  048) 

H.  B.  6141 

This  act  provides  for  the  ercatkm  ot  the 
Small  Bualness  Administration  and  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  RFC.  Tbe  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration headed  by  an  Administrator, 
and  three  deputy  administrators,  appointed 
by  tbe  President  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  was  created  to  serve 
tiM  needs  of  small  business  In  war  as  well  as 
peacetime.  Recognizing  tbe  Important  basic 
role  of  small  business  in  otir  economy,  this 
new  Independent  sgency  'i*  empowered  to 
provide  many  forms  of  assistance  to  small- 
business  concerns.  Including  financial  as- 
sistance, management  aids,  and  Oovwnment 
procurement  contract  help.  Loans  to  any 
one  borrower  are  not  to  exceed  8150.000.  la. 
addition  tbe  agency  Is  autbortzed  to  make 
disaster  loans  to  tbe  victims  of  floods  and 
other  catastrophes  from  an  authorized  re- 
volving fund  of  825  million. 

For  carrying  out  tbe  functions  of  tbe 
Small  Business  Administration,  appropria- 
tions were  authorized  as  follows:  (1)  8180,- 
000,000  for  providing  flnanrlal  asslstsnoe  to 
small -business  concerns  through  direct  loans 
or  participation  in  loans  with  private  lend- 
ing Institutions,  (2)  8100  million  to  permit 
the  agency  to  enter  Into  oontracts  with  Oov- 
ernment procurement  agencies  and  sxibcon- 
tract  such  contracts  to  small -btisiness  con- 
cerns, and  (3)  825  million  for  the  disaster- 
loan  program.  Financial  assistance  granted 
by  the  agency  will  be  carried  out  pursuant 
to  general  policies  established  by  a  Loan 
Policy  Board  consisting  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  M 
chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury 
and  Conunerce  or  their  designees. 

The  new  agency  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  and  managerial  aids  to  small -busi- 
ness concerns,  by  advising  and  ooxinsellng 
on  matters  in  connection  with  Oovernment 
prociirement  and  on  policies,  principles,  and 
practices  of  good  management,  including 
cost  accounting,  methods  of  financing,  busi- 
ness insurance,  accident  control,  wage  m> 
oentlves  and  methods  engineering,  by  eo- 
operating  and  advising  with  voluntary  bust- 
ness.  i>r(rfeeslonal.  educational,  and  oCtaar 
nonprofit  organizations,  associations,  and 
institutions  and  with  other  Federal  and 
SUte  agencies,  by  maintaining  a  dearlng- 
house  for  information  concerning  the  aaan- 
aglng,  financing,  and  operation  of  amallo 
business  enterprises. 

Xeccnstructiou  Finance  Corporation 

Liquidation  Act 

This  act  provides  for  tbe  termination  of 
the  lending  powers  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Reconstnictlon  Finance 
Corporation  under  the  RFC  Act.  and  the 
transfer  of  certain  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  RFC  imder  other  Uws.  The 
RFC's  lending  authority  will  terminate 
September  28.  1953.  and  it  will  have  succes- 
sion for  liquidation  pxirposes  until  June  30. 
1954,  at  which  time  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  will  become  the  l«q\ildatflr  of  tb» 
Corporation's  affairs. 

The  functions  of  the  BFC  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1050  wen 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry. 
and  the  functions  of  the  RFC  under  (1)  tbe 
Rubber  Act  of  1948,  (2)  the  Abaca  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  and  (8)  Public  Law  125. 
80th  Congress  (the  tin  program)  are  to  be 
transferred  by  the  President  to  some  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Oovernment  prior  to 
June  30,  1954.  In  addition  the  functions 
of  the  RFC  with  respect  to  defense  loans 
under  title  m  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  are  to  be  transferred  to  some 
other  agency  or  oOloer  of  tbe  Oovernment  by 
the  President  prior  to  September  20,  1958. 
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The  act  also  provides  autborlty  for  the 
making  of  loans  to  States,  and  municipalities 
for  public  projects  where  financing  Is  not 
otherwise  available  upon  reasonable  terms. 
Appropriations  to  a  revolving  fund  of  825 
million  are  authorized  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  program  is  to  be  administered  by  such 
ofllcer  cv  agency  of  the  Oovernment  as  the 
President  designates.  This  authority  for 
municipal  loans  will  expire  on  June  80,  1955. 

ree^nteol  amendment  to  Small  Business  Act 
of  1963 

(H.  Bept.  No.  1048) 

H.  R.  6648 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  employ  qualified  key 
personnel  at  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
general  schedule  with  the  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  would  also 
permit  consxiltants  employed  by  the  agency 
to  be  exempted  from  the  conflict-of-interest 
statutes.  Both  of  these  authorities  were 
contained  in  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  and  were  applicable  to  the  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Administration,  and  this  meas- 
ure would  simply  make  the  same  provisions 
apidicable  to  the  new  agency.  The  bill  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

BamuMo,  cazmr,  am  rm amo 
Export-Import  Bank  Insuranoe  Authority 
(Public  Law  30,  H.  Rept.  No.  820) 
H.R.4465 
This  act  amended  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1046  to  permit  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  issue  a  limited  form  of  war  risk  and 
expropriation  insxirance  so  as  to  enco\irage 
United  States  lending  institutions  in  the 
temporary  financing  of  goods  exported  from 
the  United  States  and  located  in  a  friendly 
foreign  country.  Tbe  purpoee  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  encourage  the  exportation  of 
American  materials  and  commodities  by  pro- 
viding a  form  of  insurance,  not  available 
from  private  sources,  which  would  make  it 
more  poeslble  for  American  exporters  to  of- 
fw  United  SUtes  goods  in  competition  with 
tboee  from  sources  outside  the  United  States. 
The  need  for  the  Insurance  arises  because  of 
the  Inability  of  American  exporters,  particu- 
larly of  such  commodities  as  cotton,  to  ar- 
range United  States  conunerclal  bank  financ- 
ing for  their  sales  abroad,  without  the  risks 
of  war  and  expropriation  being  covered  by 
insurance. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  issue  war  risk  and  expropriation  In- 
surance on  goods  and  commodities  of  United 
States  origin  and  ownership  which  are  com- 
mercially exported  from  the  United  States 
and  located  in  any  friendly  foreign  nation. 
The  insxirance  woxild  be  written  to  cover  loss 
or  damage  to  such  goods  resxilting  from  so- 
called  war  risks  or  from  official  exproprlatory 
action  by  foreign  governments  occxirring 
while  the  American  exporter  still  owns  the 
goods  or  is  retaining  a  secxirlty  Interest  in 
them  after  their  arrival  abroad.  These  war 
risks  woxild  Include  hostile  or  warlike  ac- 
tion arising  from  civil  war  or  revolutionary 
activity  within  friendly  fcwelgn  nations  as 
well  as  military  hostlUties  between  the  coxm- 
try  In  which  the  goods  are  located  and  an- 
other nation.  This  insxurance  woxild  In  no 
way  shield  bxisinessmen  from  the  normal 
risks  of  bxisinestf  nor  woxild  It  in  any  sense 
Insure  profits  or  prices.  The  risks  insxved 
against  would  only  cover  war  and  expropria- 
tion risks,  and  the  amount  of  the  insxirance 
that  could  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
coiUd  not  exceed  8100  million. 

National  hank  timber  tract  loans 

(Public  Law  285,  H.  Rept.  No.  969) 

H.  R.5608 

This  act  amends  section  24  of  tbe  Federal 

Reserve  Act  to  authorize  national  banks  to 

make  first  mortgage  loans  on  timber  tracts. 

Section  24  which  authorizes  national  banks 

generaUy  to  make  first  mortgage  loans  oa 


improved  real  estate  has  been  interpreted 
to  exclude  mortgage  loans  on  timber  tracts 
becaxise  sxich  were  held  not  to  be  Improved 
real  estate. 

Under  this  act.  such  loans  oould  only  be 
made  if  they  are  secxired  by  first  liens  on 
forest  tracts  which  are  properly  managed  in 
all  respects.  The  bank  would  have  to  take 
the  entire  amount  of  the  loan  Itself,  and  the 
amoxint  of  any  such  loan  could  not  exceed 
40  percent  of  tbe  appraised  value  of  the  eco- 
nomically marketable  timber  offered  as  se- 
cxirlty. The  term  of  the  loan  coxild  not  ex- 
ceed 2  years  unless  the  loan  is  secxired  by 
an  amortized  mortgage,  or  similar  instru- 
ment, xinder  whose  terms  the  Installment 
payments  are  sxifflclent  to  amortize  the  prin- 
cipal at  a  rate  of  at  least  10  percent  per  an- 
niun:  in  which  case  the  loan  term  coxild  be 
10  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  legislation,  which  of 
coxirse  1b  entirely  permissive  as  far  as  the 
banks  are  concerned,  will  result  in  better 
conservation  practices  by  preventing  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  prematxire  cutting  of  timber 
since  the  credit  obtained  would  enable  the 
owner  to  tide  over  in  time  of  stress,  and 
such  credit  will  also  enable  owners  to  con- 
duct the  practice  of  thinning  which  takes 
out  the  trees  that  are  sxiitable  for  removal 
and  leaves  the  others  for  Increased  growth. 

Federal  Reserve  branch  barik  buildings 

(Public  Law  45,  H.  Rept.  No.  850) 

H.  R.  4605 

This  act  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  xise  from  their  own  funds  820  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  branch  bank 
buildings.  Additional  space  is  now  reqxilred 
at  many  branches  to  handle  tbe  Increased 
volxime  of  bxislness  which  the  Reeerve  banks 
handle.  Most  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  bank 
branch  buildings  were  bxiilt  or  acquired  over 
25  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  the  volume 
of  bxislness  has  increased,  partlcxilarly  in  the 
handling  of  currency  and  coins  and  the  col- 
lection of  checks.  Money  in  circulation, 
aroxmd  830  billion,  pu-actically  all  of  which 
flows  throxigh  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches.  Is  more  than  three  times  what  it 
was  before  World  War  IL  Since  1940,  the 
nxunber  of  coins  received  and  counted  by  the 
branches  has  more  than  tripled,  and  the 
number  of  pieces  of  paper  currency  received 
and  counted  also  has  more  than  tripled. 
The  legislation  will  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  6  new  bxiildings  and  major  ad- 
ditions to  10  existing  buildings  so  that  the 
increased  workload  can  be  adeqxiately 
handled. 

National  baiik  shareholders  lists 

(Public  Law  28.  H.  Rept.  No.  250) 

H.  R.  4004 

This  act  changes  tbe  method  of  making 
available  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency the  lists  of  shareholders  of  national 
banks,  and  provides  for  the  termination  of 
double  liabllitiy  on  the  stock  of  the  25  na- 
tional banks  which  still  had  double  liability 
at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  act.  Formerly, 
national  banks  were  reqxilred  to  flle  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cxirrency  on  the  first 
Monday  of  JxUy  of  each  year  a  list  of  their 
shareholders.  In  view  of  the  present  limited 
xisefulness  of  sxKh  lists  and  the  fact  that  the 
information  Is  readily  available  to  national 
bank  examiners  xinder  the  supervision  of  the 
Con^troUer,  and  to  effect  savings  both  to 
the  bfuaks  and  the  Comptroller's  office,  this 
act  reqxilres  such  lists  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Comptroller  within  10  days  of  draoand 
therefor,  rather  than  on  the  former  annual 


In  addition,  tbe  act  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  d  tbe  Cxirrency  shall  caxise  to 
be  published  the  local  notice  of  tbe  pro- 
m)ective  termination  of  double  liability  on 
nfttKtTni.1  bank  stock  with  respect  to  those  25 
national  banks  which  had  not  prior  to  May 
18, 186S.  caused  such  notice  to  be  pxibUsbed. 


Six  months  after  the  date  of  such  publica- 
tion by  the  Comptroller,  the  double  liability 
will  terminate.  Thus,  these  25  national 
banks  would  be  placed  m  the  same  poelUon 
as  the  other  4^91  national  banks  which  do 
not  have  double  liability  on  bank  stock. 
Since  all  national  banks  are  Insxired  by  the 
FDIC,  and  10  percent  of  annual  net  earnings 
must  be  allocated  to  sxirplxis  vmtil  tbe  sur- 
plxis  accoxmt  eqxials  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  account,  depositors  are  amply  pro- 
tected, and  the  double  liability  feature  in 
these  remaining  few  banks  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

oomcoDims 

International  Wheat  Agreement 
(PubUc  Law  180,  H.  Rept.  No.  893) 
Senate  Joint  Resolutlcm  97 
The  United  States  signed  the  agreement 
revising  and  renewing  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  of  1949.  it  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  and  this  act  merely  amends  the 
Implementing  legislation  (the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1940)  under  which 
the  United  States,  acting  throxigh  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  exercises  its 
rights,  obtains  the  benefits,  and  fulfills  Its 
obligations  under  the  agreement.  The  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  ol  1949  which 
expired  July  81,  1953,  and  the  new  agree- 
ment which  expires  July  31,  1056,  is  a  mech- 
anism whereby  the  principal  wheat  export- 
ing countries  agree  to  sell  a  stated  qxiantlty 
of  wheat  at  a  certain  price,  and  the  import- 
ing coxmtrles  agree  to  pxirchase  a  stated 
qxiantlty  "ol  wheat  at  a  certain  price,  thxis 
guaranteeing  to  both  exporting  and  import- 
ing coxintries  a  market  for  wheat.  The  new 
agreement  was  signed  by  45  coxintries,  4  <A 
which  are  exporters,  including  the  United 
BUtes. 

Export  eontrols 

(PubUc  Law  62,  H.  Bept.  No.  886) 
H.R.  4883 

This  act  extended  for  8  years  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  which  authorizes  the 
regulation  of  exports  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  (1)  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  excessive  drain  of  scarce  com- 
modities. (2)  to  safegxiard  the  national 
secxirlty  Insofar  as  it  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  exports  of  strategic  commodities, 
and  (3)  to  fxntber  oxir  foreign  policy.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  n  emphasis  with  respect 
to  export  controls  was  placed  upon  supply 
considerations.  Then,  as  production  over- 
came most  supply  shortages,  emphasis  was 
shifted  from  supply  to  national  secxirlty  con- 
siderations and  in  that  period  it  was  pos- 
sible to  substantially  reduce  the  nximber  of 
items  under  export  control.  The  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Korea,  of  .course,  brought 
secxirlty  considerations  to  the  forefront  as 
well  as  the  supply  of  strategic  materials,  and 
supply  generally.  It  Is  expected  that  for 
some  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  exercise  export  contrcds  on  a  rather  broad 
basis  for  national  secxirlty  reasons. 

ICSKBXSKZOUS 

Louisiana  commemorative  eoltl 

(H.  Rept.  No.  IM) 

H.  R.  1917 

This  bUl  would  authorize  the  eolnage  of 

not  to  exceed  2>^  million  silver  50-cent  pieces 

to  commemorate  the  150th  annlveraary  of  the 

Louisiana  Pxutshase.    Hie  bill  was  not  acted 

upon  by  the  Senate. 

Compensation  to  RFC  Deputy  Administrator 
(PubUc  Law  149.  H.  Rept.  No.  954) 
S.  2104 
This  act  authorized  the  pajrment  of  com- 
pensation to  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Beutel  for  his 
services  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Re- 
construction  Finance    Corporation   for    the 
period  September  10.  1952.  through  Jxine  1. 
1953.    Such  payment  i^peared  to  be  barred 
by  the  provisions  of  section  1761  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  which  prohibits  money  to  be 
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mm  tt«  TteMory  to  any  penon  a^ 
pointed  diirtnf  tlie  reoeaa.  oi  tlie  Senate  to 
nil  a  racancy  in  any  astatine  oADe.  it  Vbm 
vacancy  existed  while  tbe  Senate  waa  In  aaa- 
akxk  and  waa  l>y  law  required  to  be  filled  wttb 
tbe  advice  and  conamt  of  tbe  Senate,  until 
■ueb  penon  la  confirmed  by  tbe  Senate. 
llr.  Beutti  waa  appointed  during  aueb  a  re- 
ceaa.  bla  nomination  waa  aent  to  tbe  Senate 
during  tbe  next  aeeslon  of  tbe  Congraaa,  but 
tbe  Senate  never  acted  upon  It.  altbougb 
it  bad  more  tban  ample  c^portunlty  to  do  ao. 
The  Prealdent  withdrew  tbe  nomination  In 
May  21,  1953,  and  Mr.  Beutel  served  through 
June  1, 1953.  In  view  at  tbeae  circumstances, 
and  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  the  agenclea 
concerned  recommended  enactment  of  this 
act.  it  was  deemed  proper  that  tbe  compensa- 
tion earned  should  be  paid. 
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alls  f or  a  fvll  and  oonqdcte  tanres-    Aianl   Rip«t  <•   MA 
t^ga4on  to  be  Initiated  by  this  OoTem-        Dutrid  of  New  Tofk  by  Hoa.  E4u  F. 

men  >  at  the  earUest  praetieable  date. 


the  Tratk  Abwrt 
Barbarisa  Wil  SoliAfy  0«  Ddnri- 
BBtioa  Ta  Keep  Onrsdyes  and  tbe 
WorM  Free  Frwi  Tbeir  TyraMiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


or 

XM  TBE  BOUSB  OF  BXPRBSEirrAxivXa 
Fridaw,  Jtdy  31, 19S3 

Ifr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  a  great  many  of  the  Members  here, 
no  doubt  all  of  them,  are  as  deeply  dis- 
turbed as  I  am  orer  tbe  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers,  who  were 
listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  in  the  Korean  conflict,  are  so  far 
not  accounted  for  by  the  Communists. 
It  seems  that  the  number  of  our  soldiers 
eoooemed  is  approximately  10.000. 

In  that  respect.  I  earnestly  hope  the 
President  will  instruct  our  reixesenta- 
tlves  at  the  United  Nations  to  urge  a  full 
scale  probe  by  that  body  into  this  fan- 
tastic happening,  and  I  am  also  urging 
him  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  insist  upon  a  full  explanation,  by  the 
Communists,  of  this  terrible  mystery  at 
the  scheduled  final  truce  negotiation 
talks  in  Korea. 

The  parents  and  families  of  these 
*Yorgotten  mep."  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  world,  are  entitled  to 
know  the  truth  about  these  missing 
benen.  The  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
Communist  military  ofiDcials  are  under 
the  highest  moral  obligation  to  fully  re- 
veal the  fate  of  each  individual  soldier 
they  took  prisoner. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  is  just  another 
example  of  perverted  Communist  psy- 
chological pressure,  and  let  us  pray  that 
these  thousands  of  American  soldiers  re- 
main aUve  and  will  yet  be  returned 
home.  If.  by  any  chance.  God  forbid, 
they  have  been  massacreed.  that  awful 
piercing  truth  should  be  held  up.  in  all 
Its  infamy,  before  the  world.  It  Is  only 
by  stem  realization  of  the  truth  of  the 
continuing  Communist  barbarism  and 
deceit  that  we  will  be  inq^red  to  main- 
tain the  eternal  vigilance  necessary  to 
retain  our  own  American  liberty  and 
prevent  Communist  treachery  from  en- 
slaving the  entire  Christian  workL  The 
disappearance  of  these  American  sol- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  laCHMAM 

m  THE  BOCSM  OF  REPRKSEMTAllVES 

Monday.  August  3, 19S3 
Mr.  HOPPMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
^pei  ker,  taxes  are  high,  we  have  an  un- 
balaoced  budget,  a  yearly  deficit  and  a 
nati  >nal  debt  with  an  interest  charge  of 
mor  i  than  $6  billion  a  year.  Why?  The 
ansi  rer  is  clear.    We  spend  too  much. 

R  xnonber  the  Jingle? 
Uttl!  dnqjs  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand. 
Makii  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant 
land. 

N  >t  only  the  big  appropriations  nm- 
nim  Into  bUlions — as  those  for  foreign 
aid  and  those  for  national  defense — 
cauie  us  trouble,  but  the  little  ones, 
thoi  isands  of  them,  added  up,  in  the  end 
'give  the  debt  and  your  taxes  a  boost. 

U  atil  new  faces  arrived  in  Congress  In 
19«  and  51  there  was  UtUe.  if  any,  dis- 
agn  ement  in  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mei  t  Operations,  ot  which  I  am  chair- 
mai  L  and  on  which  I  have  served  for  17 
yea]  s. 

Recently,  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee- -because  I  was  out  of  step  with  24  of 
the  30  members  when  I  requested  that 
committee  investigations  be  curtailed 
dur  ng  the  adjournment  of  Congress- 
mis  akenly  charged  that  the  issue  was 
one  of  personalities. 

Having  gotten  along  all  right  with  a 
fhifMng  group  of  committee  members 
forTlS  years,  I  think  the  trouble  grew 
out  ot  differing  views  on  fundamental 
Issues.    Permit  an  illustration: 

Jiist  recently,  24  of  the  30  members 
of  t  M  committee  gave  me  a  going-over 
when  I  opposed  a  bill  which  they  fa- 
vored. That  bill  gave  the  Comptroller 
Gereral.  who  is  appointed  for  15  years 
and  who  draws  a  salary  of  $17,500.  an 
annual  pension  of  $17,500  for  life  if, 
after  10  years  of  service,  he  retired  be- 
eau  le  of  disability,  even  though  he  had 
not  contributed  1  cent  to  the  fund.  It 
gavii  a  Coou>troller  General  who  had 
sen  ed  even  1  day.  if  he  retired  because 
of  ( isabllity  before  servmg  10  years,  an 
anc  [lal  pension  of  $8,750  for  life. 

li  is  bills  similar  to  that,  for  compara- 
tive y  small  amounts,  which,  in  the  end. 
add  to  the  national  debt  and  the  Interest 
cfaa'ge. 

I  to  not  like  to  disagree  with  my  com- 
mit ee  members,  but  with  the  coimtry  in 
the  situation  it !«,  I  Just  cannot  be  a  good 
f  elk  iw  and  go  along  with  borrowing  and 
spending  the  tax  dollars  for  things  or 
pur  KMes  which  may  be  desirable  but  not 
aba  itntc^  necessary.  The  only  way  w« 
will  ever  get  back  to  a  sound  foundation 
Is  (9  confine  our  spending  within  the 
liml  ts  of  our  income.  We  must  practice 
as  veil  as  talk  economy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 

or  «r«w  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mrs.  b:ELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  close  of  this  1st  session  of 
the  83d  Congress  I  am  submitting  my 
annual  report  to  the  constituents  of  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
which  I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
to  represent.  I  ask  that  eonstituents 
read  this  report  and  form  opinions  on 
the  facts  contained  therein.  Good  gov- 
ernment is  the  responsibility  of  each  in- 
dividual. Today  more  than  ever,  it  is 
important  for  everyone  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  his  government.  Critical  de. 
cisions  are  being  made  which  iMrofoundly 
affect  every  human  being,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  every  nation 
of  the  world. 

Crucial  changes,  both  political  and 
economic,  occur  so  frequently  that  the 
policy  of  today  may  be  obsolete  tomor- 
row, but  change  is  possible  when  we  have 
the  foresight  to  produce  long  range, 
fiexible  pltms.  These  changes  must  be 
incorporated  in  absolute  principles  upon 
which  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
was  founded  and  upon  which  it  lias 
grown  and  flourished.  No  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  the  firm 
foundation  with  which  ours  was  blessed, 
built  as  it  was  on  the  recognition  of  tbe 
dignity  of  man  and  the  respect  for  his 
civil,  social,  and  spiritual  rights.  We 
share  our  faith,  hope,  and  substanee 
with  the  other  free  nations  of  the  worlt) 
and  with  those  who  are  held  in  bondage. 
This  common  bond — this  unity — ^is  the 
target  of  the  enemy's  propaganda.  I( 
must  be  preserved.  We  accept  the  fact 
that  ttiere  are  and  there  will  be  differ- 
ences, but  the  things  we  have  in  common 
are  greater  than  the  things  that  divide 
us.  In  all  decisions,  we  must  consider 
the  overall  good  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  In  common,  we 
have  our  belief  in  God  and  our  respect 
for  the  integrity  of  our  fellowmen. 

In  a  sense,  fate  has  aided  the  common 
enemy.  Political  chahges  in  the  woxid 
have  bad  a  delajrlng  effect  upon  the  fed- 
eration of  Europe  and  upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity. The  political  change  in  the  United 
States  was  the  shift  from  a  Democratle 
to  a  Republican  administration.  In 
previous  Republican  administrations, 
there  had  been  an  underlying  drive 
toward  isolationism,  although  a  trend  in 
the  other  direction  was  noted  during  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Yandenberg. 
Since  his  death,  there  has  been  a  return 
to  the  Republican  Party's  policy  toward 
isolationism  and  we  now  find  renewed 
evidence  of  It  in  the  continual  destruc- 
tive criticism  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
a  renunciation  of  its  bipartisan  accept- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  there  has  not 
been  advanced  any  plan  for  a  better  for- 
eign policy.   It  is  a  fact  that  the  elected 
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candidate  of  the  RepdUlean  Auty  is  th6 
man  who,  during  the  previous  Demo- 
cratic administration,  was  the  executive 
in  charge  of  putting  into  operation  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world  and 
the  unification  of  the  European  Defense 
Community.  Be  gave  this  his  unquali- 
fied approvaL 

The  Republican  Party  used  as  its  slo- 
gan in  the  fall  campaign,  "It  is  time  for 
a  change."  No  one  knew  whov  the 
change  would  come.  Would  there  be  a 
change  in  the  beliefs  of  Candidate  Eisen- 
hower, or  a  change  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
Republican  Party?  Our  allies  became 
confused  and  looked  for  hope  in  new 
alliances.  The  death  of  Stalin  strength- 
ened their  hope.  A  new  regime  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R  might  bring  about  a  change 
in  policy.  It  did  Just  that  Peace  over- 
tures and  disunity  of  the  free  world 
were  the  new  order  with  the  hope  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  free  world's 
collective  cooperation.  Our  allies  are  in- 
•  cllned  to  believe  in  this  new  approach  of 
^  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  As  a  result  of  the  many 
world  problems,  the  free  world  is  zig- 
zagging along  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  I 
stress  the  need  for  continued  unity  with 
each  individual  nation  contributing  to 
the  common  objectives  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  We  must  fortify  against 
the  peace  defensives  of  the  Communists 
or  fall  into  the  abyss  as  captives  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kremlin. 

On  January  3,  1953.  the  83d  Congress, 
under  Republican  leadership,  met  to  de- 
termine the  course  of  action  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  fol- 
low on  domestic  and  international  issues. 
The  action  could  have  been  to  continue 
the  policies  of  the  past  administration. 
to  repeal  those  policies,  or  to  introduce 
new  policies  In  line  with  the  Republican 
pledges  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
transition  from  the  Truman  administra- 
tion to  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  carried  out  with  excellent  teamwork, 
a  full  accounting  of  the  programs,  plans, 
and  recommendations  of  each  agency 
being  ^ven  by  President  Truman  to 
President  Eisenhower  immediately  upon 
his  election.  Upon  orders  from  President 
Truman  every  phase  of  government  was 
discussed  with  the  incoming  Eisenhower 
Cabinet  appointees  and  aides.  It  was  the 
first  awakening  to  the  incoming  admin- 
istration that  much  of  the  alleged  cor- 
ruption and  waste  did  not  exist  True, 
there  had  been  some  prodigality,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  the  accusations  of  the 
campaigns  for  the  Republican  Party. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  then 
adopted  a  new  approach.  This  new  ap- 
profu^h  was  the  extension  of  the  past 
policies  and  laws  which  the  Republicans 
called  stopgap  legislation,  ami  a  return 
to  the  oldtime  device  of  study  groups  and 
commissions  now  called  evaluation 
teams.  One  group  of  Republicans  re- 
fused to  accept  the  fact  that  new  policies 
were  not  in  the  ofBng.  The  other  group 
reluctantly  accepted  the  trend.  All  knew 
that  campaign  pledges  could  not  be 
kept  Now,  we  look  at  the  record— both 
national  and  IntematiimaL 

My  annual  report  to  the  constituents 
of  my  district  will  show  the  record  of  the 
xcix— App.— — ess 


1st  session  of  the  83d  CoDgreae.  The 
congressional  story  is  difficult  to  relate 
at  the  end  of  this  session  because  the 
total  achievement  of  the  Congress  can- 
not be  ascertained  until  the  end  of  the 
final  session  of  the  Congress  which  will 
be  next  year.  However,  the  pattern  has 
been  set  and  my  report  portrays  that 
pattern. 

ZKTBUIATIONSI. 

llie  international  scene  for  the  past  3 
years  has  been  focused  on  Korea.  Here, 
the  United  Nations  met  their  obligation 
to  defend  free,  independent  nations  and 
to  repel  Communist  aggression.  On  July 
26,  1953,  a  truce  was  signed  which  re- 
sulted in  a  cease-fire  agreement.  This 
truce  is  greeted  with  sober  realization 
that  the  armistice  is  only  the  end  of  one 
round  in  this  worldwide  struggle  that 
affects  only  one  battlefront  Despite 
this  truce  in  Korea,  the  threat  of  war  re- 
mains. Our  President,  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  people 
of  our  Nation  must  realize  there  can  be 
no  relaxation  in  mobilization  and  in 
our  maintenance  of  power.  No  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  any  guarantee  of  Com- 
munists. 

The  real  problems  of  establishing  a 
Just  peace  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  po- 
litical conference  which  will  be  held  in 
90  days.  Only  the  success  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  at  this  conference 
can  lead  to  the  hoped-for  peace.  I  am 
skeptical  concerning  the  outcome  of  this 
conference  because  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  have  peace  in  the  world  while  a 
handful  of  evil  men  hold  power  in  the 
Kremlin.  History  has  proven  that  we 
cannot  negotiate  with  representatives  of 
a  Communist  government  This  is  the 
time  for  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  to 
take  their  stand  on  basic  principles  and 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  man.  Until 
all  nations  are  Tree,  there  can  be  no 
peace. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  was  passed 
by  both  Houses,  declaring  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  Red  China  must  not 
be  recognized  as  a  representative  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  other  words,  a  na- 
tion cannot  shoot  its  way  into  a  world 
organization  whose  charter  is  to  main- 
tain peace. 

MUTUAL  SBCUalTI   ACT  OT   ISSS 

lliis  act  which  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  July  19  of  this 
year.  Public  Law  118,  continues  the  ma- 
jor foreign  policies  of  President  Truman. 
The  military  assistance  program  to  the 
free  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  supplements  our  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  for  Palestine  refugee  relief,  as- 
sistance to  Israel,  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Pund,  the  point  4  program, 
and  the  private  enteriMise  provisions  to 
increase  and  make  more  effective  the 
participation  of  American  business  in 
the  mutual  security  program  through 
guaranties  and  other  Incentives.  All 
these  programs  were  inaugiirated  under 
a  Democratic  administration. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  both 
in  my  reports  to  you  folks  back  home 
and  during  debates  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  mutual 
security  program  is  based  on  the  con- 


cept that  all  frlauHy  nattons  most  co- 
operate in  a  comnMm  effort  to  meet  tbe 
threat  of  the  most  ruthless  and  destruc- 
tive force  the  world  has  ever  known-^ 
communism.  The  defense  expenditures 
made  to  aid  these  countries,  while  they 
strengthen  the  security  of  those  coun- 
tries, at  the  same  time  strengthen  the 
whole  security  fabric  of  the  entire  free 
World. 

The  positive  purposes  of  the  program 
are  to  strengthen  the  economic  and  so- 
cial structures  of  nations  friendly  to  the 
United  States  so  that  they  may  continue 
to  be  independent  and  eventually  reach 
th^  stage  of  development  where  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  best  form  of 
assistance  is  that  which  will  enable  na- 
tions to  be  free  and  independent  not  only 
in  a  mlitical  sense,  but  economically. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program.  This  is  the  impulse  be- 
hind the  program  inaugurated  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  implemented  by  the  Con- 
gress during  his  presidency,  and  adopt- 
ed by  President  Eisenhower  and  further 
implemented  by  the  present  Congress. 
■aciraocAi.  teads  Axmaaasna  act 

This  law.  in  its  present  form,  was  ex- 
tended to  June  12.  1954.  The  President 
received  more  help  from  the  Democrats 
than  from  the  Republicans  on  this  issue. 
Included  in  this  legislation  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  17-member  bipartisan 
legislative-executive  study  group  to  ex- 
amine the  foreign-trade  policy.  The 
power  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
its  own  industrial  capacity  is.  of  course, 
relative  to  the  capability  of  other  nations 
to  purchase  our  finished  products. 
TYade  is  a  two-way  street  It  was  for- 
tunate that  the  Congress  defeated  the 
Republican-sponsored  amendment  to 
add  a  seventh  member  to  the  Tsu-iff  Com- 
mission. Had  this  amendment  been 
adopted,  it  would  have  given  to  the  party 
in  power  the  control  of  this  factfinding 
and  advisory  body.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  been  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion since  its  creation  by  a  Democratic 
administration. 

WHEAT    FOB    PAKVTAH 

In  contrast  to  the  long-drawn-out  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  Imown  as  the 
Aid  to  India  Loan  Act  of  2  years  ago, 
the  law  giving  1  million  tons  of  wheat  to 
Pakistan  was  quickly  enacted,  thereby 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  gift  In  the 
82d  Congress,  there  was  considerable  ob- 
jection to  giving  aid  to  India,  and  when 
the  measure  was  finally  passed,  it  was  on 
a  "loan"  rather  than  on  a  "gift"  basis. 
But  many  \i^o  opposed  the  gift  to  India 
reversed  themselves  in  the  83d  Congress 
and  approved  the  bill  to  give  wheat  to 
Pakistan. 

ncBUSKCT  imcnnAnoM  act 

This  act  admitting  214.000  refugees 
and  q?ecial  quota  immigrants,  permits 
asylum  in  this  country  to  the  victims  of 
the  political,  religious,  and  economic  up- 
heavals abroad.  The  program  Is  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  3  years  and  5 
months. 

I  feel  this  l^islation  ts  just  and  it  Is 
necessary  if  only  to  prove  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  the  United  States  is  not 
only  willing  to  help  financially,  but  also 
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to  assist  those  peoples,  persecuted  and 
dislocated  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Ck>m- 
m\inist  world,  to  relocate  In  our  land  re- 
gardless  of  their  origin. 

KZPOKT  COMTIOL 

In  Public  Law  62.  the  President's  au- 
thority to  control  exports  was  extended 
to  June  30.  1954. 

Public  Law  30.  by  amending  the  Ex- 
port-Import Act  of  1945.  provides  $100 
million  insurance  on  certain  goods  ship- 
ped abroad  by  American  nationals.  This 
law  is  administered  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  which  has  achieved  one  of  the 
finest  records  of  operation  since  its  crea- 
tion by  Executive  order  on  February  2. 
1934.  This  insurance  provision  of  Public 
Law  30  will  stimulate  and  facilitate  ex- 
ports of  American  agricultural  and  man- 
ufactured products.  The  premium  on 
this  insurance  is  paid  by  the  exporters. 

CUBTOBCS  snCPLinCATIOM  ACT 

This  law  simplifies  customs  regulations, 
practices,  and  procedures  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  goods  in  international  com- 
merce and  to  cut  down  irritating  delays 
that  have  long  been  the  experience  of 
citizens  returning  from  abroad. 

AOOPnoN  or  roancN-BomN  chtld««w 

Under  this  law.  500  children  adopted 
abroad  by  American  citizens  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States. 

OOP  ffUKPLTTSKS 

This  law  gives  the  President  authority 
(tintil  June  30,  1955)  to  make  crop  sur- 
pluses available  to  friendly  nations 
abroad. 

KATIONAI, 
SXOBGANIZATIOir 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  was 
extended  to  April   1,   1955.  giving  the 
President   administrative    authority    to 
submit  reorganization  plans  to  Confess 
with  the  understanding  that  such  j^ans 
would  become  effective  within  60  d%ys 
after  their  submission  provided  that  they 
had  not  been  rejected  by  a  constitutional 
majority — 218  Members  in  the  House 
and  49  in  the  Senate.    The  Republican 
controlled  committee  in  charge  of  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  submitted  a  proposal  providing  that 
reorganization    plans    could    be    disap- 
proved by  a  simple  majority  of  either 
body  of  Congress.    A  simple  majority 
constitutes    tho   majority   of   Members 
voting.     This  committee  proposal  was 
defeated,  however,  by  the  Democrats  on 
the  committee  who  held  that  President 
Eisenhower  should  have  the  same  powers 
that  Congress  had  given  to  President 
Truman.    The  new  administration  was 
entitled  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
format  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government.    The  Reorganization  Plan 
of  the  83d  Congress  emphasized  a  trans- 
fer of  governmental  functions  and  rear- 
rangements of  the  structure  of  certain 
departments.    In  one  instance,  a  new  de- 
partment— Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— was  created.    An  identical  bill  had 
been  recommended  during  the  Truman 
administration.    Those  who  defeated  its 
passage  under  that  administration  re- 
versed their  stand  this  year  and  voted 
to  create  the  new  department. 

Under  another  reorganization  plan, 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration which  Is  now  under  the  di- 


rec  orship  of  Harold  E.  Stassen.  This 
pla  1  also  created  >  a  new  independent 
Un  ted  States  Information  agency  to 
t^k }  over  the  Voice  of  America  and 
othiT  such  imits  in  the  State  Depart- 
me:  it  as  well  as  the  overseas  information 
offices  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 
None  of  the  other  reorganization  plans 
wai  of  sweeping  scope  or  far-reaching 
sig]  Lificance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
greiter  vision  and  attention  to  many 
pressing  problems  were  not  brought  to 
bea  r.  I  find  it  interesting  again  to  note 
tha  t  without  assistance  from  the  Demo- 
craic  membership,  the  President's  re- 
orginization  program  would  not  have 
bee  a  a  success. 

APPROPUATIONS 

"Ihe  amount  contained  in  our  Federal 
bu<  get  Is  staggering,  but  it  must  be 
bbr  ae  in  mind  that  the  scale  of  Federal 
spe  [idlng  is  based  on  our  secmlty  needs. 
I  s  udied  carefully  every  appropriation 
bill  presented  to  the  House  and  made 
dill  jent  effort  to  reduce  expenses  when- 
eve '  possible.  I  supported  those  amend- 
me:  its  providing  for  reductions  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  not  be  harmful  to 
our  ultimate  objectives.  The  table  be- 
low will  inform  you  of  the  appropria- 
tioi  IS  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mem- 
ber J  of  the  83d  Congress,  were  consistent 
wlt|i  the  best  interests  of  our  country: 

>  $34.  371.  Ml,  000 

6.  652.  422.  390 

•  6.  700.  642. 163 
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Justice,    and    Ck>m- 


2,009,993.261 

718.  395.  398 

3.  832,  250.  000 

*  611.  895.  000 

1,086.045.60 


re  lief *  1,  078.  740,  603 

J  "or  Army,  $12,995,406,000;   for  Navy.  $9,- 
438,  tlO.OOO;  for  Air  Force,  $11,168,000,000. 
] 'or  Atomic  Energy,  $1,067,781,000. 
''fYeasury  appropriation  does  not  Include 
r.000.000  interest  on  the  Federal  debt, 
interest    on    the    debt    was    increased 
.000,000  by  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
1  he  Treasury  in  increasing  the  Interest 

on  Qovemment  bonds, 
(kintained  In  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act  is  $75  million  for  the  Voice  of 
An  unnecessary  item  of  expense, 
at  l^ast  at  this  time,  is  the  transfer  of  the 
International  Broadcasting  Division  of  the 
Volqe  of  America  from  New  York  to  the  Dis- 
of  Ck)Iumbia.  One  committee  membef 
estimated  that  this  transfer  would  cost  be- 
twe<  n  $4  to  $10  million. 


In  summarizing  expenditures,  one 
miut  point  out  that  84  percent  of  our 
appropriations  are  earmarked  for  na- 
tional defense.  Including  expenses  In- 
clined during  past  wars,  and  16  percent 
for  administrative  expenses. 

Ii  i  recent  radio  and  television  appear- 
anc  !s.  Secretary  Humphrey  mentioned 
an  81  billion  "carryover."  He  claimed 
it  V  as  the  I  O  U  of  the  past  adminis- 
trat  on  about  which  he  could  do  nothing. 
But,  something  could  be  done  if  this 
adn  inlstration  so  desired. 

P  esident  Elsenhower  stated: 

Tl  ere  will  be — as  of  June  30th  of  this 
year— $81  billion  of  authorizations  to  spend 
mon  sy  for  which  caah  must  be  found  In  the 
tax  revenues  in  the  next  several  years.  Since 
a  lar  ;e  part  of  this  enormous  sum  is  -already 
und^  contract,  mostly  for  defense  purposes. 


there  Is  little  room  In  which  to  turn  around 
to  make  any  Immediate  economies  In  this 
area. 

Seventy-four  percent,  or  more  than 
$62  blUion  of  this  $81  billion  is  for  tanks, 
guns,  planes,  and  so  forth.  This  carry- 
over is  necessary  because  of  the  1  to  3 
years  of  lead  time  between  the  placing 
of  contracts  and  the  actual  deliveries. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
President  Eisenhower  do  not  approve  of 
this  program,  let  them  so  state  Instead 
of  presenting  this  carryover  as  waste 
and  unnecessary  authorizations  and 
appropriations  by  Congress. 
AOKicuLTxraa 

In  1952  and  again  in  1953. 1  introduced 
resolutions  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  comi>osed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Agriculture  and  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees,  to  study 
the  entire  price  support  program.  In 
my  opinion,  the  present  program  Is  in- 
equitable to  the  consumer.  Farmers, 
however,  are  deeply  interested  in  this 
program  because  under  it,  parity  prices 
measure  the  level  at  which  the  prices 
fanners  receive  for  commodities  will  be 
in  balance  with  the  prices  they  pay  for 
goods  and  services.  But.  as  a  result  of 
the  present  price-support  program,  $3 
billion  is  invested  In  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts— some  of  it  rotting  in  storage  while 
American  children  are  being  deprived  of 
much -needed  nourishment 

In  the  last  presidential  campaign,  the 
Republican  Party  led  the  voters  to  be- 
lieve they  had  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem of  storing  perishables  In  Oovem* 
ment  storage  houses  while  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  public,  particu- 
larly the  city  dweller,  could  not  feed  his 
family  these  foods  because  their  price 
was  prohibitive.  Now  we  find  they  had 
no  solution.  I  have  always  objected  to 
this  storage.  I  am  not  sure  the  Brannan 
plan  was  the  solution  but  I  do  believe 
that  these  surpluses  of  perishables 
should  be  sold  on  the  open  market.  Since 
I  could  not  accomplish  this  disposal  of 
stored  surpluses,  I  urged  in  April  of  this 
year  that  the  huge  surplus  stocks  of 
butter  be  turned  over  to  our«  armed 
services  iiersonnel.  to  the  school  lunch 
program,  to  welfare  agencies,  and  to 
homes  for  the  aged.  Surely,  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  the  Army's  purchasing 
miUions  of  pounds  of  butter  per  month 
at  69  cents  per  pound  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  buying  butter  at 
67  cents  per  pound  to  cram  into  our 
overflowing  storage  caves.  As  a  house- 
wife, this  just  did  not  make  sense  to  me 
and  I  know  it  will  be  incredible  to  every 
housewife  in  my  district,  particularly 
those  whose  budgets  will  not  permit  the 
purchase  of  high-priced  butter.  After 
Congress  adjourned,  the  President  an- 
nounced ^  would  give  50  million  pounds 
of  butter  to  Europe's  needy.  I  do  not 
object  to  this  gift  but  I  recognize  there 
are  needy  families  in  our  own  United 
States  and  I  feel  they,  too.  should  be 
allowed  at  least  a  sample  of  this  com- 
modity for  which  they  have  paid  in 
taxes. 

The  new  administration  boasts  of  Its 
support  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
termination  of  a  controlled  economy. 
With  relatively  minor  exceptions  for  de- 
fense, controls  were  allowed  to  expire.   I 
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do  not  favor  controls  but  I  recognize  that 
the  pressure  of  wartime  Qovemment 
spending  and  forced  mobilization  make 
such  controls  a  necessity.  With  their 
removal,  however,  prices  have  risen  to 
an  all-time  high.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  In 
is  bill,  the  farm  bloc  Increased  the 
rn<n<mi"n  allotment  of  wheat  (1954 
crop)  from  55  to  62  mlUion  acres.  When 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  allotments  are  necessary,  he  must 
call  a  meeting  of  wheat  farmers  who.  by 
referendum,  agree  to  acreage  limitations. 
Or.  the  Qovemment  drops  the  wheat 
supix)rt  to  50  percent  of  parity.  Caught 
In  this  situation,  the  farm  bloc  Increased 
the  minimum  acreage  which  will  force 
the  Qovemment  to  purchase  the  addi- 
tional wheat  crop,  estimated  to  cost  $1 
billion. 

TSTOUKs  AifB  tmtncxaoH 

Public  Law  7  requires  annual  review  of 
military  personnel  requlr^nents  de- 
signed to  limit  number  of  ofQcers  In 
Armed  Forces. 

Public  Law  8  extends  to  July  1,  1955. 
authorization  for  pasrment  of  family  al- 
lowances to  dependents  of  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces. 

PuUle  Law  9  continues  to  June  30. 
1955,  free  postage  on  first-class  mail  for 
members  of  Armed  Forces  in  Korea  and 
extends  It  to  veterans  hospitalized  out- 
side the  United  States  as  a  result  of  duty 
in  KfH-ea. 

Public  Law  16  extends  to  July  1.  1954. 
continuance  of  pay  or  allotments  to  de- 
pendents of  servicemen  or  civilians 
missing  in  war. 

Public  Law  19  extends  for  2  years,  from 
July  1.  1953,  privilege  of  duty-free  im- 
portation of  gifts  from  members  of 
Armed  Forces  serving  abroad. 

Public  Law  86  expedites  naturalization 
of  aliens  who  serve  with  Armed  Forces 
between  June  24.  1950.  and  July  1.  1955. 

Public  Law  98  extends  to  veterans  who 
serve  in  Korea  the  same  preference  In 
occupancy  of  public  housing  units  as 
other  veterans. 

Public  Law  101  extends  for  1  year,  to 
June  30. 1954.  authority  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  make  direct  housing 
IcAns,  increases  funds  for  this  purpose, 
and  permits  higher  Interest  rates. 

Public  Law  121  facilitates  appoint- 
ments of  persons  who  lost  dvll-servlce 
opportunities  due  to  service  in  Armed 
Forces  after  June  30.  1950. 

Public  Law  148  provides  for  auto- 
matic renewal  at  Qovemment  and  na- 
tional service  life  insurance. 

Public  Law  177  extends  time  for  mili- 
tary personnel  or  civilian  onployees  of 
Defense  Department  to  file  claims  for 
loss,  damage,  and  so  forth,  of  personal 
property  incident  to  war  service. 

Public  Law  241  provides  that  all  types 
of  tuberculosis  causing  10  percent  or 
more  disability  within  3  years  of  separa- 
tion from  service  shall  be  presumed 
service  connected. 

Public  Law  213  extends  to  January  1. 
1955,  present  Income  tax  exemption  tor 
members  of  Armed  Forces  who  serve  In 
CMnbat  zone  or  are  haqDltallzed  through 
such  service. 

Public  Law  271  defines  preferential 
status  of  veterans  In  Federal  employ- 
ment. 
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Public  Law  95  amends  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  by  extending  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  fix  alloca- 
tion and  priorities  for  defense  materials, 
grant  defense  loans  and  subsidies. 

Public  Law  97  extends  to  JUly  1,  1954. 
title  n  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act  giv- 
ing the  President  authority  to  expedite 
defense  contracts. 

Public  Law  130  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  stockpile  machine 
tools  and  extends  to  July  1954  its  author- 
ity to  expand  productive  capacity  of  in- 
dustrial facilities  in  emergency. 

Public  Law  209  authorizes  military 
public  works  program  in  the  United 
States  and  at  overseas  bases. 

Public  Law  164  amends  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  fix  number  and  salaries 
of  division  heads,  and  to  tighten  secu- 
rity regulations. 

Public  Law  264  strengthens  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Espionage  Act  permitting 
seizure  of  unlawful  export  of  arms. 

Public  Law  84  extends  to  July  1.  1955. 
authority  to  draft  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  specialists. 

iTATioNAL  Booirosrr 

Public  Law  23  extended  rent  control  to 
July  31,  1953;  In  critical  areas  to  April 
30,  1954. 

Public  Law  163  creates  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  take  over  lend- 
ing functions  of  RFC  in  this  field,  and  to 
consolidate  other  activities  in  behalf  of 
small  business. 

Public  Law  93  continues  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  emergency  the  authority  of 
the  Qovemment  to  inspect  plants,  books, 
and  records  of  defense  contractors. 

Public  Law  28  provides  for  listing  of 
stockholders  of  national  banks  with 
Comptroller  of  Currency  upon  request  in 
lieu  of  annual  filing. 

KzcBBS-Pkoms  rax 

One  of  the  bitterest  conflicts  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  was 
concerned  with  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax.  This  tax  expired  on 
July  1.  Its  yield  to  the  Qovemment  is 
$2.5  billion  annually,  with  Individual  in- 
ccnne  taxes  supplying  $3  billion.  The 
Republican  membership  led  by  Chairman 
RocD  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
tried  to  force  an  end  to  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  thereby  depriving  the  Qov- 
emment of  at  least  $800  million  for  the 
balance  of  this  year,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  individual  income  taxes  by  11 
percent  as  of  December  31.  The  Repub- 
licans claimed  that  the  pledge  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  reduce  taxes  must 
be  kept.  But  the  administration,  which 
had  campaigned  on  a  platform  for  a  re- 
duction in  taxes,  discovered  that  this  in- 
come is  vitally  needed.  Many  amend- 
ments were  offered  as  a  compromise. 
Bypassing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  administration  tried  to  force 
through  a  bill  extending  the  excess- 
profits  tax  to  December  1.  but  exempt- 
ing companies  earning  less  than  $100,000. 
As  a  result  of  much  maneuvering,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  finally 
brought  to  the  floor  the  bill  to  extend  the 
excess-proflts  tax  for  6  mcmths.  This 
bill  was  enacted  with  the  help  of  the 
Democrats,  thus  saving  the  administra- 
tion further  embarrassment. 


The  only  tax  reduction  the  Individual 
taxpayer  can  look  forward  to  is  the  one 
which  will  take  effect  next  January.  It 
was  enacted  by  a  Democratic  controlled 
Congress. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  concluded  its  hearings  on  tax 
revision  preparatory  to  presenting  a  new 
tax  bill  to  Congress  next  year.  On  the 
opening  day  of  the  hearings.  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  urge  adoption  of 
my  bill  which  proposes  an  income-tax 
deduction  for  widows  and  widowers  who 
must  employ  household  or  nursery 
school  care  for  minor  children.  The 
businessman  is  permitted  many  deduc- 
tions including  advertising,  entertain- 
ing, dues,  travel  expenses,  and  so  forUi. 
as  necessary  items  of  expense  incident  to 
his  work.  But.  not  one  of  these  expenses 
is  as  Important  as  that  of  caring  for 
young  children  while  the  widowed  tax- 
payer must  go  out  to  werk  to  support  the 
family.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  in  that 
the  committee  has  included  in  its  recom- 
mendations for  tax  revision,  a  provision 
similar  to  my  proposal.  I  wUl  urge  that 
this  section  be  retained  in  the  tax  bill 
when  it  is  voted  on  in  the  House  next 
session. 

MATDBAL   ■BBOXTaCB* 
TIDSLAKDS   00>    BlUa 

This  Public  Law  31 — known  as  the 
tidelands  oil  bill — gave  to  the  States 
the  sulxnerged  lands  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  boundaries  of  affected 
States— within  the  3-mile  limit  except 
on  the  Texas  and  Florida  gulf  coasts, 
10^  miles.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
previously  ruled  that  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment has  ''paramount  rights  to  the 
land."  It  is  estimated  that  the  resources 
within  these  boundaries  are  valued 
from  eight  to  two  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars. It  will  be  recalled  that  this  issue 
appeared  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign last  fall.  President  Eisenhower  de- 
claring his  belief  Uiat  the  resources  be- 
longed to  the  States,  and  the  DemocraUe 
candidate  claiming  ownership  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment  for  the  benefit  of 
aU  the  States. 

A  coalition  of  Republicans  and  south- 
em  Democrats  redeemed  the  President's 
campcdgn  pledge  on  this  issue.  The  vote 
on  the  passage  of  this  bill  showed  188 
Republicans  and  97  Democrats  for  the 
bin  and  19  Republicans  and  89  Demo- 
crats against  it. 

■TTBMxaOCD   LANM   aUKIMCKirT 

Public  law  212.  the  submerged  lands 
amendment  confirmed  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  natural  resources  of  the 
subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  submerged 
lands  seaward  from  historic  State 
boundaries  In  the  Continental  Shelf  and 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  administer  and  lease  these  submerged 
lands.  Senator  Hill's  amendment  ear- 
marking funds— obtained  through  leas- 
ing of  such  land — for  education  did  not 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 

Public  Law  60  provides  apportionment 
to  local  governments  of  funds  received 
by  the  United  States  for  lands  acquired 
for  flood -control  purposes. 
vmrfmM,  or  aor^aruwan-owvwD  sttimb  PLurni 

Public  Law  205  authorized  the  disposal 
of  the  Qovemment-owned  rubber  pro- 
ducing fadliUes.    Tou  will  reoaU  that 
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during  World  War  n,  the  United  States 
was  cut  oft  from  rubber  producing  coun- 
tries and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  de- 
velop synthetic  rubber  plants.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  these  plants  were 
producing  almost  a  million  tons  of  rubber 
annually.  This  industry  is  still  expand- 
ing. In  1950  President  Truman  recom- 
mended the  sale  or  disposal  of  these 
plants  but  Congress  deemed  it  advisable 
to  continue  them  in  operation.  It  is  odd 
that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  hoiisekeeping  agency  of  the 
Government,  created  with  bipartisan 
support  as  a  result  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations,  has  not  been 
given  the  job  of  disposing  of  these  plants 
despite  its  experience  in  the  orderly  liq- 
uidation of  other  plants.  The  setting 
up  of  new  agencies  to  take  care  of  such 
work  can  only  result  in  a  multiplication 
of  costs.  The  General  Services  is  capable 
of  undertaking  the  work  entailed  in  the 
disposal  of  these  plants  and  it  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
HOTTsnro 

The  83d  Congress  authorized  but 
20,000  new  construction  starts  in  public 
housing  in  fiscal  1954  despite  President 
Eisenhower's  request  for  35,000  imits, 
which  was  the  minimum  number  re- 
quested by  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
effect  of  this  cut  in  low-income  public 
hoiising  is  most  drastic  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  pledge  of  the  President  to  con- 
tinue slimi  clearance  and  low-cost  hous- 
ing. Public  housing  is  the  only  hope  of 
slum  dwellers  and  low-income  families 
for  decent  living  quarters. 

By  limiting  the  construction  of  low- 
rent  public  hoiising  during  this  fiscal 
year  to  only  20,000  imits  and  by  prohibit- 
ing new  construction  in  this  field,  the 
public  housing  program  has  been  al- 
most liquidated.  I  think  it  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  our  Congress  does  not  accord 
the  city  dweller  of  low  income,  the  same 
consideration  for  relief  that  it  gives  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation. 

President  Tnunan,  in  his  final  budget, 
requested  75,000  new  units,  but  President 
Elsenhower  cut  this  figure  to  35,000  in 
his  budget  This  was  further  reduced 
in  the  Congress  to  20,000  units.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  were  frank  and  it  seemed 
to  me  they  were  Jubilant  in  their  state- 
ment that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
meant  that  public  housing  would  be 
killed.  Yet,  those  of  us  who  favor  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  housing  program  were 
forced  to  vote  for  its  passage  or  give  up 
even  the  Inadequate  20,000  imits. 

When  the  public  housing  bill  was 
imder  consideration  in  the  House,  I  em- 
phasized the  need  for  the  continxiance  of 
this  program.  In  my  remarks  on  the 
floor,  I  pointed  out  that  this  reduction  to 
20,000  units  would  destroy  our  own  city's 
efforts  to  clear  slums.  The  public -hous- 
ing program  in  New  York  City  is  a  high- 
ly successful  project.  The  demand  for 
housing  is  almost  beyond  estimation. 
Since  low-rent  public  housing  is  limited 
to  families  residing  on  the  housing  sites 
and  to  veterans,  no  nonveterans  and 
residents  of  other  areas  can  be  accepted 
even  though  they  have  been  evicted  onto 
the  street.  The  committee  recommend- 
ed in  its  report  on  this  bill  that  many 
projects  were  having  difficulty  in  com- 
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pie  ing  occupancy  of  such  facilities.  I 
chillenged  the  committee  to  point  out 
wh  jre,  in  any  public-housing  project  in 
the  New  York  area  they  found  one  va- 
caicy  or  a  lack  of  qualified  applicants 
for  any  project.  I  thought  it  timely, 
too,  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
th«  people  of  New  York  pay  many  times 
ov<  r  for  any  Federal  expenditures  in  our 
cit/.  The  Federal  Government  collect- 
ed rrom  the  city  of  New  York  in  internal 
revenue  alone,  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June 
30,  1952. 

'Tus  public  law  requires  the  Public 
Ho  ising  Administrator  to  make  a  study 
of  the  entire  housing  program  and  to 
sul  mit  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gr«  ss  before  February  1, 1954.  Also,  pro- 
ponents of  public  housing  were  success- 
ful in  having  included  in  the  conference 
rejort  the  statement  that  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  any  other  Congress  on  this 
or  tny  other  housing  program.  It  will 
be  the  task  of  the  84th  Congress  to  re- 
sUre  slum  clearance  and  low -income 
ho  ising  programs. 

While  the  Republican  Party  claims 
cndit  for  President  Eisenhower's  lead- 
en hip,  the  record  shows  that  his  pro- 
grnms  were  supported  and  carried 
thi  ough  only  with  the  assistance  of  the 
mi  jority  of  Democrats  who  are  supposed 
to  be  "opposition."  This  support  saved 
hii  foreign  policy  and  many  of  his  do- 
me Stic  programs.  This  is  hard  to  admit 
bu  i  it  is  true  as  anyone  who  followed 
tho  legislation  in  detail  will  confirm.  I 
an  in  complete  agreement  with  Minority 
Le  ider  Rayburn's  statement  "We  Demo- 
cn  ,t8  are  credited  with  supporting  Presi- 
de it  Eisenhower's  legislative  program. 
Wi !  were  not  voting  for  or  against  Presi- 
de it  Eisenhower.  We  were  voting  for 
na  ;ional  defense  and  American  foreign 
po  icy,  as  we  alwajrs  voted  under  previous 
ad  ninistrations.  We  voted  for  recip- 
rocal trade,  for  strengthened  armed 
foices,  and  for  aid  for  our  friends 
ab  road.  We  consider  this  program  vital 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation." 

:  II  the  Presidential  campaign,  the 
Republican  Party  made  many  pledges 
to  the  voters  of  this  Nation.  You  will 
re<  all  those  pledges  Included  a  balanced 
bu  iget,  end  of  the  war  in  Korea,  end  of 
weste  and  corruption  in  Government 
sp  indlng,  and  a  reduction  in  taxes.  The 
H(use  minority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Raybxtrn,  of  Texas,  has  given  the 
following  sxmimary  of  the  Republican 
ca:  npaign  pledges  and  their  total  accom- 
pli shments: 


PBo: 
Balance  the  budget. 

8U  billze  the  Nation's 
( iconomy. 

Be  luce  tbe  national 
( lebt. 


ACCOaCI>I.ZSR>CXNTS 

More  unbalanced 
than  they  found 
It. 

Coet  of  living  now 
at  an  all-time 
high. 

Asked  Congress  to 
Increase  It  from 
«37S  bUllon  to  $280 
bUllon. 

Reduce  taxes .      Actually,  they  have 

been  Increased  by 
an  extension  of 
taxes. 

Habd  nK>ney .      This    promise    they 

fulfilled.  They 

made  money  hard- 
«r  to  get. 


This  report  is  brief  when  one  con- 
siders the  momentous  issues  before  Con- 
gress. I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  can 
be  reached  at  all  times  through  my  office 
in  Washington.  My  office  is  open  every 
day  year  round  to  assist  my  constituents 
with  any  Federal  problems.  A  note  to 
me  in  Washington  will  always  reach  me 
and  au  appointment  to  see  me  in  Brook- 
lyn can  be  arranged  to  suit  your  con- 
venience. 


Apolofists  For  Hindstflit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIK 

IN  -^ISE  HOU8X  OF  REPRZSENTATTVXS 

Saturday.  August  1, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  an  article  that  appeared 
In  Human  Elvents.  written  by  Mr.  George 
Morgenstem,  who  has  from  time  to  time 
called  attention  to  grievious  errors  made 
by  Roosevelt  and  Truman  in  the  decade. 
of  war  just  passed. 

Mr.  Morgenstem  rightly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  apologists  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  excuses  for  the  "boners" 
made  at  Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam. 
The  writer  states  the  case  against  this 
clique  far  better  than  I  can.  and  th« 
article  follows: 

HnvoaiaBT 
(By  George  Morgenstem) 

On  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  recently,  the  Idolaton 
held  a  double-headed  memorial  service,  one 
group  of  the  faithful  attending  at  Hyde  Park 
and  another  at  Warm  Springs.  Mr.  William 
D.  Hassett..  a  farmer  Presidential  secretary, 
was  charged  with  Intoning  the  requiem  at 
the  Georgia  rite.  Like  a  late  coming  lodge 
brother  stumbling  over  a  familiar  chair,  Mr. 
Hassett  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
embarrassing  obstacles  of  the  wartime  con- 
ferences. He  dealt  with  this  Impediment  In 
a  now  familiar  way.  Referring  to  the  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Truman  for 
their  generoiis  accommodation  of  Stalin,  Mr. 
Hassett  said: 

"Hindsight  gives  the  armchair  ctrateflst 
a  great  advantage.  •  •  •  It  Is  easy  and  ldl« 
to  say  that  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments should  not  have  been  negotiated. 
After  all — to  keep  the  record  straight — It 
must  be  remembered  that  It  Is  the  violation 
of  those  agreements  by  Stalin  and  his  feUow 
barbarians  which  has  brought  the  world  to 
Its  present  misery." 

The  "hindsight"  thesis  merits  ezamlna- 
::lon.  for,  lame  as  It  Is,  It  Is  the  only  Justifi- 
cation that  the  New  Dealers  have  been  able 
to  offer  for  the  sorry  world  mess  which  la 
their  only  enduring  bequest  to  the  Nation. 
The  testimony  of  leaders  of  the  war  party 
at  the  congressional  Investigation  Into  Pearl 
Harbor  la  replete  with  references  to  '^hind- 
sight." Five  New  Deal  Secretaries  of  State — 
Hull,  Stettlnliu,  Byrnes,  Marshall,  and 
Acheson — have  had  frequent  resort  to  the 
V-Tm.  It  la  standard  In  the  lexicon  of  New 
I>a]  Members  of  Congress  and  other  apolo- 
g'"t». 

But  thla  very  refxige  In  the  word  •*hlnd- 
c'gnt"  Is  a  confession  that  something  went 
wrong — that.  Judged  by  the  terminal  restilt, 
decisions  did  not  attain  the  Intended  end. 
"Hindsight"  la  the  admlaalon  that  the  steers- 


men piloted  the  ship  and  themselves  stem 
foremost. 

Of  course,  the  New  Deal  apologists,  like 
old  grade  replaying  a  historic  football  game 
that  was  lost,  want  to  start  at  the  point 
where  disaster  overtook  the  home  club  In 
the  fourth  q\iarter.  They  Ignore  the  fact 
that  disasters  are  not  sudden,  but  cximula- 
tlve.  They  Ignore  the  fact  that  there  would 
have  been  no  'Kheran,  no  Yalta,  no  Potsdam, 
no  cold  war.  no  Korea  If  a  war  decision  had 
not  been  taken  some  time  between  1937  and 
1941.  They  never  discuss  the  fact  that  there 
would  have  been  no  war  decision  If  there 
had  not  been  a  war  psychosis  In  Roosevelt's 
White  House  circle. 

This  psychosis  had  been  appropriately  de- 
scribed— no  doubt  through  "hindsight" — by 
a  distinguished  American  almost  a  century 
earlier.  The  war  with  Mexico  had  been  In 
progress  a  year  and  8  months  when,  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln  discussed 
President  Polk's  course  In  an  address  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech.  Lincoln 
charged  that  Polk  "ordered  General  Taylor 
Into  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  Mexican  settle- 
ment, purposely  to  bring  on  a  war;  that 
originally  having  some  strong  motive — ^what 
I  will  not  stop  now  to  give  my  opinion  con- 
cerning— to  Involve  the  two  countries  In  a 
war,  and  trusting  to  escape  scrunlty  by  fix- 
ing the  public  gaxe  upon  the  exceeding 
brightness  of  military  glory — that  attractive 
rainbow  that  rises  in  showers  of  blood — that 
serpent's  eye  that  charms  to  destroy — ^he 
pliuged  Into  it,  and  has  swept  on  and  on. 
till,  disappointed  In  his  calculation  of  the 
ease  with  which  Mexico  might  be  subdued, 
he  now  finds  himself  he  knows  not  where." 

Those  acquainted  with  the  methods  by 
which  An\erican  Intervention  was  procvired 
In  World  War  n  and  In  the  Korean  war.  and 
with  tbe  results  of  these  professed  crusades 
which  so  sadly  miscarried,  may  take  note  of 
certain  prophetic  terms  in  Lincoln's  utter- 
ance. 

Lincoln  said  that  President  I^Ik  acted 
"piirposely  to  bring  on  a  war;"  vide  Roose- 
velt's undeclared  war  against  Germany  in 
the  Atlantic,  his  economic  strangulation  and 
"tough"  diplomacy  in  reference  to  Japan, 
his  Itch  for  an  "overt  act."  Compare,  also. 
Truman's  resort  to  war  In  Korea  without 
constitutional  decision  by  Congress  and  his 
flagrant  violation  of  Public  Law  364  In  com- 
mitting American  forces  to  a  United  >7stiona 
military  action. 

Again,  Lincoln  referred  to  the  Prrr^'dent 
as  "trusting  to  escape  scrutiny  by  flxU..  the 
public  gaze  elsewhere";  vide  that  swamp  tonlo 
prtxnlses  of  the  "foin*  freedoms,"  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter,  and  the  U.  N.,  as  weU  as  the 
unrestrained  denunciation  of  the  distant 
villain  while  the  Constitution  was  being 
ravished  In  stage  center. 

Lincoln  spoke  also  of  the  delusions  of  "mil- 
itary glory,  a  rainbow  rising  In  blood,  a 
serpent's  eye  charming  to  destroy";  vide  the 
monstrous  American  casualties  of  World  War 
n  and  Korea,  the  military  victory  without 
commensurate  national  advantage  In  the 
one  and  the  failure  even  to  attain  mUitary 
victory  in  the  other,  the  mortgaging  of  the 
national  future,  the  helping  hand  that  raised 
Communist  Rxissla  In  World  War  II  to  mas- 
tery over  850  million  people  and  rendered  the 
Soviet  Union  a  menace  to  the  continuance  of 
civilization,  the  transformation  of  the  United 
States  Into  a  mUltary  managerial  state  In  the 
last  13  years. 

Finally,  Lincoln  said  of  the  President's 
mUltary  adventure  that  "he  now  finds  him- 
self he  knows  not  where."  Where  did  Roose- 
velt find  himself  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
Crimea?  Truman  by  the  time  he  came  to 
Potsdam?  Truman  and  Elsenhower  when 
they  were  confronted  by  the  ugly  fact  of 
Korea? 

Coming  down  to  1940-41.  when  Rooseveltl 
decision  for  war  was  evident  to  even  the 
blindest,  tbwe  was  no  lack  of  warning  that 


this  Intended  adventure  waa  subject  to  has- 
ards  far  greater  than  those  Roosevelt 
dreamed  up  to  Justify  his  determination. 
Thoae  who  want  a  compendlimi  of  sanity  In 
those  Irrational  days  may  refer  to  a  curious 
propaganda  exercise,  entitled  "The  Illiistrlous 
Dunderheads,"  edited  by  Rex  Stout,  onetime 
editor  of  the  Communist  New  Masses,  llliu- 
trated  by  the  Commiinlst  WUUam  Gropper 
(New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1942).  This 
Is  a  digest  of  the  utterances  and  votes  of 
antiwar  Members  of  Congress. 

Elsewhere  it  may  be  discovered  that  dis- 
tinguished churchmen  were  not  wanting  In 
ablUty  to  keep  their  heads  amidst  the 
mounting  roar  of  organized  war  propaganda. 
Among  the  most  sensible  and  outsfraken  were 
the  late  Cardinals  Curley  and  O'ConneU, 
Archbishop  Beckman  of  Dubuque  and  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  then 
editor  of  the  Christian  Centxiry. 

The  late  Clifford  8.  Raymond  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  displayed  a  dlscenunent  im- 
matched  among  his  contemporaries.  In  an 
editorial  of  July  30,  1941,  If  Russia  Wins, 
he  dlscxissed  the  Hltler-Stalln  war  as  a  con- 
test of  two  systems  "created  of  fury  and 
error."  No  one,  the  editorial  warned,  "shoulef 
Indulge  In  any  dreamy  speculation  of  the 
deliverance  of  Europe  under  the  protection 
of  the  great  liberal  powers  If  Stalin  Is  the 
controller  of  new  forces  dominating  the  Con- 
tinent. His  perfidies  equal  Hitler's  and  his 
ruthlessness  Is  not  less.  The  Communist 
recognizes  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  two  enemies,  different  In  type  from 
the  Nasi  foe,  but  fully  as  hostile  and  less 
akin  to  him  In  thought  and  purpose  than 
his  German  neighbor.  •  •  •  The  Red  ally 
of  today  might  be  the  ".ed  terror  of  tomor- 
row." 

By  the  time  lYuman  eniinclated  his  con- 
tainment doctrine  with  reference  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  1947.  this  would  have  been 
considered  an  Inspired  analysis.  In  1941  It 
was  undoubtedly  dismissed  with  the  familiar 
lie  that  it  was  pro-Nazi  propaganda.  Yet 
many  years  later  the  British  military  expert, 
MaJ.  Gen.  J.  F.  C.  FuUer,  would  write: 

"We  Europeans  are  a  truculent  congeries 
of  nations  who  have  been  fighting  each  other 
for  upward  of  2,000  years,  and  we  dislike  out- 
side Interference.  In  1817  •  •  •  bad  you 
not  stepped  in.  we  should  have  been  forced 
to  come  to  terms  between  ourselves  •  •  •  by 
a  negotiated  peace  that  could  not  have  been 
worse  than  the  one  established.  Again  In 
the  last  war  *  •  •  you  got  entangled  In  the 
European  brawl.  •  •  •  But  for  lend-lease 
the  war  could  not  have  continued  for  long. 
Again  there  wotild  have  been  a  negotiated 
peace,  which  could  not  have  been  as  bad  as 
the  present  so-called  one." 

So  we  are  back  to  hindsight  once  more. 
Roosevelt,  bent  on  war.  had  the  weapon  of 
lend-lease.  In  Jtine  1941,  Harry  S.  Truman 
cjmlcally  suggested  that  lend-lease  be  ex- 
tended alternately  to  Germany  and  Russia, 
whichever  side  momentarily  seemed  to  be 
faUing,  In  <x-der  to  keep  them  In  their  war 
until  they  had  clawed  each  other  into  Im- 
potence. But  having,  by  his  lights,  chosen  to 
throw  In  his  lot  with  oonununlsm,  Roosevelt 
could  at  least  have  driven  a  hard  bargain  In 
Stallnls  days  of  desperation,  eliciting  the 
pledge  there  and  then  that  Rviasla,  when 
saved  by  lend-leaae.  woiild  withdraw  within 
her  borders. 

It  Is  the  hindsight  fashion  to  say  nowadays 
that  no  Soviet  undertaking  is  worth  the 
paper  on  which  It  is  written,  but  a  promise 
exacted  In  writing  at  this  early  stage,  when 
America  had  at  least  the  fiction  of  nonbellig- 
erency as  an  earnest  of  her  disinterested 
position,  would  swely  have  been  of  greater 
moral  value  than  the  contention  at  a  much 
later  date  that  Russia  had  violated  the 
acMTy  dispositions  made  at  Yalta.  But  Gen- 
eral Deane.  the  American  military  attach^  in 
Moscow,  was  astonished  at  how  Harry  Hop- 
kins and  Averell  Harrlman  fell  all  over  them- 


selves to  promise  Stalin  unlimited  military 
assistance  with  no  strings  attached. 

There  was  yet  another  chance  to  catch  th« 
bus.  and  that  was  to  have  accepted  the 
struggling  Japanese  In  their  offer  of  peace 
even  before  Roosevelt  went  to  Yalta.  It  la 
reported  on  good  authority  that  Roosevelt. 
2  days  before  he  left  for  the  Crimea,  was  In 
possession  of  a  report  from  General  Mac- 
Arthur  that  Jaf>an  woxild  siirrender  on  virtu- 
ally tbe  Identical  terms  which  ended  the  war 
6  months  later.  Had  that  happened,  a  Na- 
tionalist China,  friendly  and  allied  with  the 
United  States,  would  have  been  left  Intact, 
relieved  of  the  vitiating  sacrifices  squeezed 
from  her  without  her  knowledge  by  Roose- 
velt at  Yalta  in  ret\u-n  for  unnecessary  Soviet 
participation  during  the  last  6  days  of  a  war 
that  lasted  1,347. 

Passing  over  all  of  these  posalbllltlea. 
which  were  muiIed  by  stupidity  or  design,  the 
fact  rem:ilns  that  It  was  never  necessary  tea 
an  American  President  to  have  made  the 
calamitous  series  of  concessions,  beginning 
with  Teheran  which  fused  the  bomb  of  Red 
world  menace. 

No  statesman  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
own  country  voluntarily  gambles  from  a 
position  of  paramount  strength.  Roosevelt 
had  every  predominant  resource  of  power  at 
his  command  then  and  soon  was  to  have  the 
ultimate  weapon  of  that  day — the  atomic 
bomb.  He  cast  aside  every  convlnoer  h« 
possessad  and  dealt  his  adversary  five  aces. 
He  discarded  the  Atlantic  charter  in  principle 
and  in  detaU.  and.  with  it.  any  vestige  of 
moral  purpose  supposed  to  justify  his  war. 
Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make 
mad.  Roosevelt's  legacy  to  his  countrymen 
was  a  desperate  and  Insane  vrorld.  If 
America  goes  under,  it  will  not  take  hind- 
sight to  explain  why  tt  happened. 


Robert  A.  Taft:  A  Mas  Fall  of  Ouraciec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVBB 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  given.  I  desire  to  place 
in  the  Am>endix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  state- 
ment from  the  New  Yorker  magazine. 
It  was  written  by  Richard  H.  Rovere.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  unusually  clear 
expression  of  at  least  one  of  the  facets 
of  the  great  personality  which  was 
Robert  A.  Taft. 

The  statement  follows: 

(By  Richard  H.  Rovere) 

T.  V.  Smith,  tbe  academic  phUoeopher  who 
served  briefly  and  brilliantly  as  a  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Dlinols.  once  deacrlbed 
Robert  A.  Taft  as  "a  man  full  of  character." 
It  was  a  simple  enough  tribute  but  a  great 
one,  and  closer  to  the  essential  truth  about 
Taft  than  aU  the  talk  about  the  Senator's 
Integ^ty  and  com-age  and  rectitude.  It  was 
the  desplar  of  Taft's  political  managers  that 
he  lacked  a  politically  marketable  person- 
ality; he  could  never  develop  mm,  because 
his  character  kept  getting  in  the  way.  Tbe 
words  that  would  have  made  him  seem  a 
good  fellow  always  stuck  in  his  throat. 
Words  that  made  him  seem  a  bad  fellow  kept 
popping  out — as  when,  for  example,  he  gave 
bis  cUkssic  formula  for  meeting  the  challenge 
of  high  food  prices:  "Bat  less."  He  was  an 
odd,  improbable,  fascinating  cc»nblnatl<m  of 
sweet  reasonableness  and  ungovernable  pas- 
sion. Tbe  public  thought  of  him  as  a  dog- 
matist, but  behind  the  tough  and  aelf- 
aasured  rhetoric  was  a  questioning  mind,  and 
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mere  familiar  utOx  doubt  than  vHh 
certitude.  The  chUllneM  the  pobUe  Mosed 
Im  him  was  an  lllualon.  He  Uked  peopie  very 
much  and  was  shy  and  careful  In  aU  his  jre- 
latlonshtpa.  He  ivaa  restrained  becauae  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  great  deal  In  him  that 
needed  restraining.  Sometimes  he  went  out 
at  control  and  the  spectacle  was  unlovely. 
Above  everything  else,  he  was  nnlqiie.  Identl- 
llable,  typical  only  of  hlmaelfi  ¥vw  saw  their 
own  Image  In  him,  or  their  father's,  or  their 
brother's,  and  that  la  probabry  why  he  died 
a  Senator.  It  Is  also  why  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. 


World  Orclert— Old  Modd,  New  H*dcl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  (THARA 

or  nxofois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBFBJSSENTATIVZS 

Thursday,  July  20,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  an  excerpt 
frtKn  William  A.  Stuart's  syndicated 
oolumn.  Heard  and  Seen.  Mr.  Stuart  is 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  political 
analsrsts  of  the  Middle  West.  He  man- 
aged the  preconvention  campaign  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  for  the  Etemo- 
cratic  Presidential  nomination  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century  and  later  was 
close  counselor  to  William  Hale  Thomp- 
son during  the  letter's  turbulent  and 
dramatic  administration  as  mayor  of 
Chicago. 

As  political  editor  of  the  Chicago 
American  he  contributed  a  dally  column. 
Heard  and  Seen,  which  for  years  was 
"must"  reading  on  the  list  of  everyone 
In  the  Middle  West  in.  near  to.  or  yearn- 
ing to  get  into  politics.  On  his  retire- 
ment from  the  American  he  continued 
his  writings  in  a  column  widely  sjmdi- 
cated  and  in  his  own  weekly  Journal, 
fittillgly  named  Heard  and  Seen. 

This  weekly  Journal  Is  in  a  class  by 
Itself.     Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  the  great 
Chicago  divine,  told  me  that  chancing  in 
at  the  executive  mansion  in  Springfield 
he  found  Governor  Stevenson  engrossed 
in  reading  Heard  and  Seen.    It  is  that 
kind  of  a  Journal.    Everything  in  it  is 
written  either  by  Bill  Stiiart  or  by  his 
brilliant   wife,    Mary,   the   only   news- 
woman  in  Chicago  who  regularly  sits  in 
on  Mayor  Kennelly's  press  conferences. 
Much  as  I  admire  BUI.  although  not 
always  leaning  in  the  direction  of  his 
slants.  I  read  Mary's  contributions  first. 
Bill  Stuart  resides  at  Chicago's  Lake 
Shore  Club,  of  which  he  Is  a  director, 
and  here  our  colleague  from  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Petkb  Mack,  dropped  in  to 
see  him  on  the  hitter's  return  from  his 
record-breaking  circling  of  the  globe  in 
a   one-engine   plane.     Pifty-one   years 
earlier — 1901 — Stuart,  traveling  in  com- 
I>any  with  the  late  Charles  C.  Fitzmorris 
(then  a  Chicago  schoolboy) ,  had  circled 
the  globe  in  00  days,  breaking  the  pre- 
vious records  of  72  days  made  by  Nellie 
Bly  In  1889  and  of  67  dajrs  made  by 
George  Francis  Train  in  1890.    However, 
the  amazing  achievement  of  Stuart  and 


editor 


Fttanirrls.  hreatfa-ti^ing  at  the  time, 
set  a  1  ecord  for  only  2  years.  In  1903  a 
young  Spanish  War  veteran  with  Philip- 
pine SI  srvice.  J.  Willis  Sayre,  now  drama 


of  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer, 


cut  tlie  time  to  a  little  over  54  days. 
There  were  no  airplanes  in  those  days  to 
help  out.  Mary,  who  was  present  at 
the  mjeetlng  of  her  husband;  and  our 
colleai  ue,  remarked:  "Globe  drders,  old 
mod^   new  modeL" 

The  excerpt  from  Mr.  Stuart's  column 
follow^: 

TBk  Familt  NBct  Dooa 
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know  the  family  next  door?    Prob- 
do,   and   It   Is  good   that  you   do. 
remember    "The    Little    Girl    Next 
Probably  not. 

know  jova  neighbors  Is  worth  while. 

you'll  find  that  they  are  likeable 

folks.    I've  known  many  thousands  of 

.  and  disliked  only  a  very  few  of  them. 

prompted  to  the  foregoing  by  a  recent 

Judge  Elmer  J.  Scbnackenberg, 

speaker  of  the  Illinois  House,  and 

Nicholas    Bohllng    (Republican) 
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Judge   Schnackenberg   quit   South 

I^lltlcs,  Alderman  Bohllng  came  up  as 

.    They  knew  each  other  only  slightly. 

the  Judge  to  the   alderman:    "You 

live  In  South  Chicago."    The  alder- 

aisented. 

udge  continued:  "I  was  raised  there. 

Street.    Your  family  were  near  nelgh- 

y  Then  1  was  18  Vj  years  old,  jiist  started 

own.  I  remember  my  mother  saying 

one  morning,  The  Bohlings  have  a 

Tou  were  that  baby,  aldemum." 

makes  the   Jiidge,   slated  for  the 

States  Court  of  Appeals,  68  and  Al- 

Bohllng  44  years  of  age. 


TBI   6iaL   NXXT   DOOS 


Little   Girl   Next   Door"— she   dont 
any  more— was   the  name  of   a 
controversial     moving     picture, 
to  the  public  of  that  day.    It  was 
testimony  taken   before  a  State 
conunlttee.  In  the  Governor  Dunne 
investigating  the  wage  and   living 
of  shop   girls    (chiefly   In  State 
i^icago).    It  was  broadened  Into  an 
cnisade  and  the  committee  visited 
I^Iaces  Including  Chicago's  notorious 
district.     Congressman       Babbatt 
then     lieutenant     governor,     and 
Michelson,  Hearst  editor  and  later 
national   publicity  director  ex- 
were  factors  In  the  production 
sensational  movie.    It  made  a  lot  of 
and  pointed  a  pertinent  moral.    The 
of  today  at  least  gets  much  higher 
is  better  now  as  then,  and  we  know 
little  girl  next  door  and  all  the  others  of 
neighborhood.      Closely-knit    families, 
and  cities  reach  the  higher 
That  was  so  In  tribal  days;  It's  so 


PiUic  pteacdon  to  Fiscal  Policies  •£  the 
Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  HOKTB  CABOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BJEPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  riEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  mak- 
ing the  remarks  on  the  House  floor  July 
27.  195^,  on  the  subject  of  the  fiscal 


policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  comments 
from  Members  of  the  House,  from  edi- 
torial pages,  and  from  private  citizens 
giving  their  reaction  to  the  great  public 
concer:  over  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  "Typical  of  the 
letters  which  I  have  received  is  one  from 
a  community  leader  in  a  ootmty-seat 
town  in  the  northern  section  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  gentleman  is  a 
highly  respected  citizen  and  is  serving 
as  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
I  quote  from  his  letter,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  you  told  the  American  people 
the  true  tXarj  on  the  hlgh-lnterest-rate  pro- 
gram. This  story  needs  to  be  told  over  and 
over.  One  time  Is  not  enough.  I  hope  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  assist  you  In  ex- 
posing some  of  the  fallacies  of  the  admlnla- 
tration's  big-business  program. 

Our  farmers  are  in  a  bad  aqueeae  this  year. 
Declining  farm  prices  (tobacco,  milk,  grain. 
cattle,  and  Just  about  everything),  coupled 
with  Increased  cost  of  living  and  farming 
plus  2  or  3  poor  crop  years  in  a  row,  wlU 
throw  our  people  Into  a  tallspln.  In  fact. 
desperation  would  be  upon  us  already  If  It 
had  not  been  for  bank  deposits,  savings 
bonds,  with  little  or  no  debts  or  mortgagee. 
Large  numbers  of  our  farm  population  In 
our  county  are  getting  temporary  relief  with 
employment  In  nearby  Industrial  and  de- 
fense plants.  A  alowup  in  these  factories 
(and  It  Is  bound  to  come)  will  throw  this 
section  for  certain. 

A  second  example  of  tsrplcal  letters 
which  I  have  received  on  this  subject  is 
one  from  a  small-business  man  and  pub- 
he  official  In  Vass,  N.  C.  I  quote  from 
his  letter,  as  follows: 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  address  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  concerning  ths 
Government's  fiscal  policies.  You  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  your  Interest 
In  this  very  important  subject.  We  bade 
home  are  certainly  proud  to  know  that  our 
Congressman  is  analjrzlng  the  monetary  situ- 
ation In  the  United  States  as  carefully  as  you 
are. 

The  press  in  North  Carolina  has  con- 
tained many  recent  references  and  edi- 
torials on  the  "hard  money  policy"  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  some  of  these 
editorial  comments  have  made  particular 
reference  to  my  remarks  on  the  House 
floor  July  27.  I  am  pleased  to  cite  the 
following  tjrpical  editorials  on  my  re- 
marks in  the  House: 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Obserrer 
of  July  27.  1953] 

Up  flS  MnuoN 

Representative  C.  B.  Dbaxs,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Is  trying,  so  far  without  success,  to  find 
compensating  benefits  to  offset  the  enormoxis 
cost  of  the  higher  Interest  rate  policy  insti- 
tuted by  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

The  cost  Is  virtually  incalculable.  It  Is 
estimated  that  when  the  new  policy  becomes 
applicable  to  the  entire  national  debt,  now 
standing  at  a  record  peacetime  high  of  $272 
billion,  the  additional  Interest  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  alone  will  be  around  $2 
billion  a  year.  The  additional  Interest  paid 
by  Individuals  and  corporations  will.  In  th« 
aggregate,  run  to  an  even  larger  amount. 

The  average  citizen  cannot  comprehend 
such  figiu-es.  But.  Mr.  Dbanx  has  dug  up  one 
figure  which,  although  large.  Is  small  enough 
for  most  people  to  understand.  The  eighth 
district  Congressman  estimates  that  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  will  pay  approxi- 
mately 913  million  in  interest  during  the  life 
of  the  $72  million  in  bonds  it  proposes  to 
Issue  this  year  for  school  buildings  and  Im- 
provements at  mental  Institutions  than  ths 
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state  would  have  paid  had  It  lasoed  the  bonds 
before  the  higher  Interest  went  into  effect. 

The  same  proportion  holds  good  for  every 
transaction  involving  borrowing  for  a  long 
period.  The  price  Is  •  high  one  to  pay  for 
the  further  enrichment  of  lenders,  who  were 
getting  along  very  well  under  the  old  rates. 

[From  the  Sandhill  Cltlsen,  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

of  July  80,  1968] 

DsAin  BoDMiis  A  TncxLT  Wuamta 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  our  national  Con- 
gress on  Monday.  Representative  C.  B.  Dkaks 
called  the  attention  ot  our  lawmakers  In 
Washington  to  what  the  Cttlsen  feels  Is  cer- 
tainly a  disturbing  sign — the  Increase  In 
Interest  rates. 

The  Blghth  District  North  Carolina  Con- 
gressman said  that  under  the  present  higher 
interest  rates.  North  Carolinians  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  $18,846,000  more  in  Interest 
payments  over  a  10-year  period  on  the 
$72,600,000  bond  Issue  scheduled  to  be 
launched  next  October  than  had  the  same 
bonds  been  Issued  In  November.  1960. 

The  Sandhill  Cltlxen  has  heretofore  said 
that  the  trend  toward  Increased  Interest 
rates  has  probably  been  the  most  far-reach- 
ing change  to  take  place  in  Washington 
since  Baenhower  assumed  the  Presidency  in 
January  1968. 

Higher  Interest  rates  Is  a  hidden  burden 
on  the  little  man.  He  may  not  think  that 
the  Interest  rates  of  our  coxmtry  wUl  affect 
him  much,  reasoning  that  he  borrows  but  a 
few  hundred  dollars  each  year  and  that  at 
the  most  It  will  cost  him  only  a  few  extra 
dollara. 

This  Is  where  many  people  are  wrong. 
Our  biggest  borrowers  today  are  our  Govern- 
ments, Stats  and  National  as  wen  as  local. 
When  the  interest  rates  go  up  It  means  that 
our  revenue  must  be  Increased  to  take  care 
of  the  Increase  and  that  can  be  dons  only 
through  Increased  taxation. 

It  will  not  only  mean  Increased  taxes  but 
Increased  Interest  rates  will  mean  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  the  overall  cost  of  homes 
where  they  are  purchased  on  time  payment. 
and  we  guess  that  90  percent  of  the  homes 
today  are  purchased  on  the  time  payment 
plan. 

Congressman  Dkaws  Is  rendering  a  fine 
service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation  In  call- 
ing attention  to  this  disturbing  sign  on  the 
horiaon. 

(From^  the  Lexington  (N.  C.)  Dispatch  of 
July  80.  1963] 

Foa  Boms.  RaoAXDLxas 
Congressman  C.  B.  Dbakx  recently  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  Interest  in  North  Carolina 
when  he  gave  out  an  Interview  in  which  he 
estimated  that  the  recent  rise  in  money  rates 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  many  additional 
millions  In  financing  the  proposed  $60  mil- 
lion for  school  building  and  s<»ne  $22  million 
additional  for  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  mental  Institutions. 

In  a  statement  this  week.  Mr.  Deakx  clari- 
fied his  position  on  the  bond  Issues  to  be 
voted  on  October  3,  by  declaring  his  firm 
support  of  them.  He  is  still  disturbed  about 
the  interest  rate  situation  and  is  trying  to 
do  something  about  It.  A  Washington  dis- 
patch said  he  is  conferring  with  ofllclals  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury 
Department  In  the  hope  of  securing  some 
modification  of  the  hard  money  policy.  A 
reporter  quoted  a  Government  official  as  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Dxams  was  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  to  display  such  an  active  Interest 
In  the  situation. 

The  State  Is  expected  soon  to  offer  some 
$14,600,000  in  bonds  to  finance  improvements 
in  the  plants  of  the  State  educational  Insti- 
tutions. The  bidding  on  these  bonds  will 
doubtless  be  watched  with  much  wider  inter- 
est than  \tsual.  because  they  may  Indicate 
what  to  e^>ect  In  the  future. 


No  Stats  In  the  Union  has  a  better  stand- 
ing In  Investment  circles  of  the  Nation  than 
does  North  Carolina.  But  even  this  may  not 
help  the  prospect. 

Not  only  will  the  higher  priced  money  de- 
creed by  Federal  authorities  Increase  the 
debt  service  burden  of  States,  counties,  and 
cities  borrowing  to  make  improvements,  but 
It  raises  the  Federal  tax  biirden  and  at  the 
aame  time  adds  to  difficulty  In  balancing  the 
budget.  Interest  on  borrowings  Is  a  big  Item 
with  the  national  Government  and  when  the 
rate  is  raised  by  Government  action  It  means 
the  taxpayers  must  fork  over  that  much 
more  for  the  benefit  of  Investors. 


Helb  Cuyea  Dea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

UON.  GRAQE  PFOST 

or  mABo 
IN  THE  BOXJEX  OF  RKPRSSENTAT1VXS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Ohio  spokje 
at  length  on  the  ^  oor  of  the  House  the 
other  day  in  acrid  op];>osition  to  the  Fed- 
eral construction  of  a  high  dam  In  Hells 
Canyon,  the  deep  gash  carved  by  the 
Snake  River  dividing  Idaho  from  Oregon, 
and  located  in  the  First  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent. 

It  was  somewhat  surprising  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  should  concern  himself 
so  heatedly  about  a  project  that  is  lo- 
cated over  2,000  miles  from  his  own  con- 
gressional district  and  would  beneflt  an 
area  which,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has 
never  even  visited  and  certainly  does  not 
know  well. 

TTie  gentleman  has.  however,  a  very 
sound  thesis  for  his  speech.  He  main- 
tains that  the  private  versus  Federal 
power  controversy  which  has  catapulted 
the  Hells  Canyon  project  into  the  na- 
tional limelight  is  less  ImiMrtant  than 
finding  out  what  is  best  for  the  people. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly.  And  it  has 
been  my  exi>erience  that  the  people  of 
an  area  prefer  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  is  best  for  them.  and.  what  is 
more.  I  think  they  are  entirely  qualified 
to  do  so.  In  other  words.  Idaho  ];>eople 
usually  know  what  Is  best  for  Idaho,  just 
as  Ohio  ];>eople  know  what  is  best  for 
Ohio. 

During  the  past  2  or  3  years  the  Hells 
Canyon  issue  has  been  rather  exten- 
sively aired  in  Idaho.  The  Power  Trust 
has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  con- 
sumers' dollars  to  tell  their  side  of  the 
story  in  the  slicks,  in  the  puljis.  in  the 
press,  and  over  the  air.  More  recently, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  private  organiza- 
tions who  favor  the  project,  plus  some 
fortunate  breaks  in  national  publicity, 
the  case  for  the  high  dam  has  been 
presented  to  the  ];>eople. 

And  my  mall  has  been  running  stead- 
ily, pugnaciously,  about  9  to  lin  favor  of 
the  high  dam. 

Now,  I  do  not  entirely  blame  my  col- 
league for  not  knowing  how  the  people 
of  Idaho  and  the  Northwest  feel  about 
Hells  Canyon.  He  sat  last  year  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  when  hearings 


were  held  on  the  Hells  Canyon  bilL  He 
heard  testimony  from  a  number  of  peo- 
ple from  the  area  who  had  the  money  to 
spend  to  come  to  Washington — ^includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  experts  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co. 

But  he  did  not  hear  from  the  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  Idaho  and  the  North- 
west who  could  not  afford  to  come  across 
the  country  for  a  congressional  hearing; 
he  did  not  hear  from  the  consumer  whose 
light  bill  would  be  lowered;  from  the 
wage  earner  whose  oppcn-tunities  for 
year-round  employment  would  be 
widened  because  of  the  new  industry 
invited  into  the  area  by  low -cost  power; 
or  from  the  merchant  whose  business 
would  flourish  through  the  added  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  brought  about  by 
the  new  development. 

That  point  of  view  comes  to  Washing- 
ton in  a  letter  with  a  3-cent  stamp. 

My  colleague  says  that  fortunately 
what  is  best  for  the  people  will  be  deter- 
mined tv  the  merits  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
issue  in  the  hearings  now  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  These 
hearings  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Chief  Examiner  of  the  Commission  on 
the  petition  of  the  Idalio  Power  Co.  to 
build  three  single-purpose  power  dams 
on  the  Snake  River,  and  thus  ineempi 
forever  the  site  for  the  high,  multiple- 
purpose  Federal  dam. 

These  hearings,  as  my  colleague  says 
are  devoted  to  "technical  testimony"  and 
the  decision  will  be  based  on  the  evidence 
presented.  Tet,  as  everyone  knows,  lack 
of  funds  to  pay  engineers  and  other  ex- 
perts and  lack  of  time  to  prepare  a  case 
have  plagued  proponents  of  the  high 
dam  since  last  May  when  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay  withdrew 
the  Interior  Department  as  intervenor 
in  the  case. 

The  Washington  Post  commented  edi- 
torially on  July  22  on  what  it  called  the 
squeeze  play  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  the  Hells  Canyon  hearings 
and  "the  extremely  high-handed  treat- 
ment by  the  FPC  of  the  persons  and 
groups  who  are  oppo^bag  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  proposal." 

The  editorial  points  out  that  at  the 
time  Secretary  McKay  withdrew  Federal 
intervention  on  the  Oxbow  Dam.  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  had  been  set  for 
July  7.  and  continues: 

When  the  power  company  thereafter  ap- 
plied to  build  two  additional  dams,  the  n>0 
without  warning  combined  theee  applications 
with  the  Oxbow  request  and  Included  them 
In  the  July  7  hearing.  Tet  the  requests  tar 
a  90-day  postponement  from  the  Northwest 
Public  Power  Association,  and  a  number  of 
Senators  were  denied  by  the  FPC.  •  •  • 
The  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  had  time  to  prepare 
Its  case,  but  the  groups  which  hold  that  pri- 
vate dams  will  make  impossible  any  future 
Federal  development  have  had  to  Intervene 
on  short  notice. 

The  editorial  concludes  that — 

The  n>C  owes  an  explanation  of  why  It  Is 

Indulging  in  such  haste  and  apparent  ahort- 

cutting  of  its  own  rules. 

When  a  nationally  famous,  on-the- 
scene  newspaper  sizes  up  the  situation 
this  way,  I  do  not  see  how  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  or  anyone  else,  can  hope  for 
a  decision  based  on  the  full  merits  of 
the  case. 
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My  ooQeague  is  nev«r  more  misleading, 
however,  than  when  he  refers  to  a  limit 
of  192,000  acres  to  be  irrigated  above  the 
liigh  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  He  must  know 
that  Hells  Canyon  project  studies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  contemplate  that 
by  malring  low-cost  power  irrigation's 
pairing  partner,  water  could  be  brought 
to  more  than  a  million  acres  of  now  arid 
land.  The  192.000  figure  merely  repre- 
sents the  first  stage  of  the  great  irriga- 
tion development  for  which  financial 
support  would  be  provided  by  the  high 
dam.  PuH  figures  are  contained  in  House 
Document  No.  473,  81st  Congress,  and 
they  are  also  indicated  in  the  irrigation 
portions  of  the  very  bill  be  said  he  was 
debating. 

The  Congressman  paints  a  glowing 
picture  of  how  much  irrigation  southern 
Idaho  win  need  and  should  have  in  the 
future.  But  neither  he  nor  any  other 
advocate  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  proposal 
has  offered  any  plan  for  providing  this 
acreage.  They  are  deafeningly  silent  on' 
the  question  as  to  how  high -cost  irriga- 
tion of  the  future  will  be  paid  for. 

He  must  know,  as  the  people  of  Idaho 
know,  that  these  glowing  irrigation  pre- 
dictions cannot  come  true  unless  Federal 
power  revenues  are  i>rovided  to  help  pay 
the  costs — that  is,  without  the  revenues 
from  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

The  gentleman's  professed  fears  that 
the  dam  would  Interfere  with  upstream 
irrigatlan  are  refuted  in  his  own  speech. 
For  in  one  place  be  says: 

Th«  three  (tazna  (of  the  IPC)  will  com- 
inetely  titillae  the  entire  head  of  the  ao-ealled 
Bella  canyon  stretch  at  the  rlv«r. 

This,  in  contradiction  of  his  statement 
only  two  paragraphs  previous  admitting 
that  Hells  Canyon  Dam  would  provide 
more  power.  Now  if.  as  the  gentleman 
says.  "There  simply  is  not  enough  sur- 
plus water  in  the  river  to  operate  the 
high  dam."  then  how  in  thunder  would 
there  be  enough  to  <H>erate  three  low 
dams  which  "completely  utilize"  the 
head?  The  fact  is.  of  course — and  it  is 
a  fact  attested  repeatedly  by  the  finest 
•  engineering  staffs — that  there  is  plenty 
of  water  in  the  river  to  (q)erate  HeDs 
Canyon  Dam  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated in  the  bill. 

Even  if  the  high  dam  reservoir  could 
not  be  filled  every  year,  it  does  not  mean 
the  project  is  unsound.  The  very  mean- 
ing of  stm-age  is  that  you  store  water 
in  good  water  times  for  use  in  poor  water 
times.  To  argue  that  in  a  bad  year  not 
enough  water  would  flow  to  completely 
fill  the  reservoir  is  the  best  kind  of  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  need  of  greater 
storage  capacity,  such  as  only  Hells  Can- 
yon can  provide,  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
the  entire  river  system. 

In  an  attempt  to  further  cloud  the 
Irrigation  is^ue.  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  makes  what  is  patently  a  false  im- 
plication whm  he  says: 

The  constltatlon  of  the  State  spedflcally 
guaranteei  the  priority  at  water  used  for 
Irrigation  over  Its  um  tor  hydroelectrlo 
power  •  •  •  but  when  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  takes  over  the  tise  of  -water.  It  can 
claim  a  paramount  Interest,  sxtpersedlng 
8Ute  law. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  he  should  know  that 
PWeral  law.  too.  gives  irrigation  use  pri- 
ority over  all  other  uses  of  water,  and 


that  his  has  been  a  basic  provision  in 
reclaiiation  law  for  51  years.  In  fact, 
it  is  r  ipeated  and  empha^zed  in  the  very 
bill  hi  is  debating. 

In  1  ay  opinion,  there  are  two,  and  only 
two,  loajor  issues  in  this  Hells  Canyon 
contr(»v«^.  and  neither  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  nor  any  of  the  other  op- 
ponei  ts  of  the  high  dam  is  facing  them 
squar  ily. 

Th<  first  one  is  this:  Which  plan  will 
give  t  ie  people  the  most? 

Th(  second  is  its  natural  corollary: 
Whicl  1  will  cost  them  the  least? 

Th<  re  can  be  no  argument  on  the  first 
issue.  Only  the  Federal  Government 
can  <  evelop  the  precious  natural  re- 
sources that  is  the  Hells  Canyon  dam  site 
for  as  many  purposes  as  it  can  serve  and 
for  tlie  well-being  and  profit  of  all  of 
the  p<  ople.  Expanded  benefits  in  irriga- 
tion, lavigation,  flood  control,  and  rec- 
reatico.  as  well  as  vast  quantities  of 
cheap  power,  are  all  inherent  exclusively 
in  th(  Federal  plan. 

Th<  three-dam  plan  offered  by  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.,  as  I  have  said,  makes 
no  p'etense  at  expanding  irrigation. 
Flood -control  and  navigation  benefits 
would  both  be  fractional  under  the  three - 
dam  plan  as  compared  to  the  Federal 
plan.  The  93-mile  lake  backed  up  be- 
hind )the  high  dam  would  in  itself  be 
navigi  ible,  whlie  the  river  below  it  would 
be  belter  regulated  and  thus  safer  for 
commerce.  The  high  dam.  with  Its 
great*  r  storage  capacity,  would  be  a  more 
effect  ve  brake  on  fioods,  and  would  also 
be  ar  important  unit  in  the  carefully 
plann  !d  Federal  flood-control  system  for 
the  CDlmnbia  Basin.  The  recreational 
benefits  of  a  giant  lake  in  the  mountains 
are  ui  ilimited. 

But  the  decision  as  to  which  plan  would 
give  t  le  people  the  most  can  be  won  on 
the  piwer  issue  alone. 

Thq  Pacific  Northwest  is  already 
ipproximately  600,000  kilowatts  of 
or  the  equivalent  of  one  Bonne- 
im.  Each  winter  its  great  alumi- 
^lants  and  other  defense  and  civil- 
ian industries  struggle  with  cutbacks 
while  jits  cities  and  towns  face  brown- 
Storage  of  the  Snake's  rushing 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  for 
in  the  fall  and  winter  when  the 
ins  low,  would  help  assure  a  con- 
tinuoiis  supply  of  year-round  power  to 
the  w  lole  Northwest  region.  The  high 
dam  B  t  Hells  Canyon  would  provide  just 
about  four  times  as  much  storage  ca- 
pacity as  the  three  low  dams  put  to- 
gether. In  which  plan  Is  there  the  best 
guarai  itee  of  firm  power — ^power  to  keep 
preset  t  plants  humming  and  new  ones 
drown  ng  tiiem  out  with  their  greater 
roar? 

Eve  1  In  its  most  ambitious  statements 
the  Id  eJio  Power  Co.  has  never  claimed 
that  t  le  three  low  dams  would  produce 
more  j  tower  than  the  high  dam.  But  the 
real  key  to  the  controversy  is  the  per 
kilowatt  cost  of  the  power  produced. 
For  cdnsumers  It  means  the  difference 
betwe<  n  cheap,  abundant  power  and  ex- 
pensiv?.  restricted  power;  for  the  area, 
the  di!  Terence  between  stagnation  of  in- 
dustry and  soaring  expansion. 

The  John  S.  Cotton  report — which  was 
prepaied  for  the  Interior  Department 
under  the  last  administration  and  sup- 


pressed by  this  one— Indicates  that  the 
high  dam  can  produce  power  for  $19.09 
per  kilowatt-year  delivered  to  load  cen- 
ters. That  is  about  2.1  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. Mr.  Cotton  further  reports 
that  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  dams  could 
produce  energy  at  $41.07  per  kilowatt- 
year.  This  is  4.6  mills,  more  than  double 
the  rate  of  Hells  Canyon  energy. 

The  battle  of  kilowatt  costs  is  now 
raging  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
hearings,  but  regardless  of  claims  and 
counterclaims,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pri- 
vate-utility flig\ire  will  necessarily  be 
higher  since  the  company  must — and 
this  is  only  fair — be  guaranteed  a  fair 
return  on  its  investment.  Last  year  the 
rate  was  5J  percent,  but  in  previous 
years  it  has  run  as  high  as  9  percent, 
according  to  Washington's  PUD  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Ohio  Congressman  adds  a  confus- 
ing statement  to  the  kilowatt  contro- 
versy. Though  he  never  cites  any  source 
for  his  facts  and  figures,  apparently  he 
charges  bhe  entire  cost  of  the  high  dam 
off  against  the  power  to  be  produced  at 
the  dam  itself,  whereas  the  major  power 
benefits  of  the  big  dam  would  come  at 
plants  downstream — benefits  which 
would  not  be  derived  from  the  IPC  pro- 
posal. This  is  like  diarging  the  cost  of 
a  kitchen  range  off  against  its  value  in 
heating  the  kitchen. 

But  one  of  the  most  misleading  tactics 
in  the  whole  HeUs  Canyon  controversy 
is  to  say  that  the  high  dam  would  cost 
more  than  the  three  small  dams,  which 
nat\irally  it  would,  and  then  imply  that 
while  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  would  pay  for 
its  dams,  every  cent  of  the  money  for  the 
high  dam  would  come  right  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets — and  never  be  put 
back. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
others  who  employ  this  tactic  fail  to  state 
Is  that  90  percent  of  all  of  the  money 
which  would  go  into  the  Federal  project 
would  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
plus  interest.  Money  for  reclamation 
projects  is  loaned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, on  a  long-term  contract,  and  !• 
paid  back  by  the  power  and  water 
users — and  repaid  again  and  again  in 
the  form  of  taxes  on  the  wealth  which 
is  created. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  second  of 
my  two  major  issues  on  Hells  Canyon — 
which  plan  would  cost  the  people  the 
least? 

Indisputably,  the  Federal  project. 

Practically  all  the  costs  of  the  high 
dam  would  be  paid  back  to  the  Federal 
Government,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
people  would  have  the  benefit  of  low- 
priced,  abundant  electric  power.  If  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  is  allowed  to  squander 
the  Hells  Canyon  site  on  its  three  low 
dams,  the  people  of  the  area  will  pay 
the  costs  for  years  and  years  to  come 
through  higher  light  bills— higher  costs 
for  operating  milking  machines  and  elec- 
tric pumps,  for  refrigerators,  stoves, 
electric  irons,  and  r^idios,  and  for  indus- 
try's whirring  machinery  and  electric 
furnaces. 

The  Federal  Government  so  far  hi  8 
Invested  about  $95  million  in  Idaho  ir. 
miUtlple-purpoBe  projects,  much  of 
which  is  being  repaid  directly,  while 
indirectly  these  projects  are  repaying 
the  investment  some  twenty  times  over 
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In  the  form  of  crops,  and  it  is  tanpoesible 
to  estimate  how  many  times  more  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  industrial  development, 
purchasing  power,  homes.  Jobs,  and 
opportunities. 

Go  into  any  Federal  reclamation  are& 
and  ask  the  people  whether  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  revenues  are  higher 
after  construction  of  the  Federal  proj- 
ect, or  lower.  Ask  whether  any  conceiv- 
able private  company  single-purpose  de- 
velopment would  have  created  the  ex- 
pansion of  taxpaying  farms,  towns, 
business,  and  industry  that  has  arisen 
from  the  Federal  multiple -purpose 
undertaking. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  the 
high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  will  give  the 
people  the  most  for  the  least  expenditure 
on  their  part.  It  will  unlock  the  re- 
sources and  Industrial  potential  of  the 
entire  region,  transforming  the  region 
into  a  resource  of  immense  value  to  the 
entire  Nation.  A  smokescreen  of  false 
and  prejudiced  statements  has  been 
thrown  up  around  it.  but  the  people  are 
not  letting  the  smoke  get  into  their  eyes. 
They  want  the  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon 
and  I  am  convinced  that  eventually  they 
will  get  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 


Newspapers  Daily  Perfera  a  Miracle  and 
Render  Great  Service  to  the  Americas 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

mn.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  ICINNCSOrA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  i,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  interesting  adver- 
tisements I  have  ever  read,  appeared 
recently  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  It 
was  written  by  Bob  Considine,  Interna- 
tional News  Service  colvimnist,  known  to 
many  Members  of  Congress  as  a  great 
reporter  and  writer. 

I  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  drama  of 
this  great  ad  by  going  into  detail  about 
it  so  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record  that 
those  today  and  in  the  future  will  realize 
that  they  give  little  thought  to  the  ordi- 
nary things  of  life,  when  sometimes  it  is 
high  drama  to  read  how  they  come  Into 
our  hands. 

The  full-page  ad  is  as  follows: 
Ths  li»^A«^F  AT  Tooa  Pkont  Dooa 

(By  Bob  Oonsldlne.  International  News 
Service  oolumnUt) 

Came  face  to  face  with  a  genuine  miracle 
today.  Opened  the  door  of  my  hoxue  and 
there  at  my  feet  lay  an  object  which,  when 
unfolded,  brought  the  whole  world  before  my 
eyes.  It  was  a  world  of  war  and  peace,  high 
resolve  and  despair,  love  and  hate,  tears  and 
laughter — and  It  was  all  there  before  me. 

This  mlraculoiw  object  was  easy  to  lift. 
Its  leaves  were  easy  to  turn.  Yet  once  it 
had  been  a  massive  part  at  a  tree  in  Canada 
or  Sweden,  a  tree  that  had  needed  years 
to  grow.  The  tree  was  feUed  at  the  proper 
moment,  stripped  of  lU  bark  by  Intricate 
devices,  pulled  through  forests,  transported 
down  rivers,  fed  Into  the  maw  of  a  mill, 
mixed  with  strange  chemicals,  and  made  Into 
papec 


There  were  words  on  these  toidad  sheets 
of  paper  I  found  at  my  door.  And  pictures 
to  explain  the  words.  Here,  to  make  these 
words  and  plctxires  visible  and  enduring,  a 
substance  named  Ink  had  been  Introduced — 
a  substance  made  of  a  varnish  prepared  from 
linseed  oU.  rosin,  and  soap,  to  which  the 
proper  pigment  had  been  added  and  the  lot 
ground  to  a  great  fineness  in  a  special  mUl. 

The  infinite  tragedy  of  war  came  to  me, 
snxig  in  my  home,  through  the  Intercession 
of  a  reporter  who  had  studied  and  worked 
for  years  to  obtain  his  job,  and  who  drank 
in  his  Impression  only  by  living  with  the 
muddied  warriors  and  sharing  their  terror 
and  bravery. 

His  story  had  been  shouted  Into  a  erasing 
field  phone  cm:  tapped  out  in  a  battered  press 
hostel  and  flung  across  the  sea  by  the  con- 
founding miracle  of  radio. 

Once  in  the  United  States,  It  had  been 
further  polished  and  placed  on  a  "printer" 
and  fed  electronically  to  hxindreds  of  out- 
lets at  60  words  a  minute.  Then  it  had  been 
taken  off  the  machine,  edited,  interpreted 
In  headlines  that  contained  the  exact  num- 
ber of  letters  and  spaces,  reduced  to  metal, 
pressed  against  a  yielding,  pulpy  sheet  named 
a  matrix,  which  in  turn  gave  birth  to  Its 
Image  in  metal,  attached  to  a  printing  press 
that  cost  a  million  dollars.  Inked,  and  wedded 
to  an  endless  sheet  of  surging  paper. 

It  had  been  bound,  transported  in  trucks, 
trains,  planes,  earmarked  for  me  for  a  few 
pennies,  and  put  at  my  door  by  a  neighbor- 
hood lad. 

The  world  unfolded.  Prom  Moscow  there 
was  word  that  deeply  affected  me.  an  Intra- 
mob  fight  in  the  Kremlin,  where  previous 
machinations  had  brought  to  mankind  an 
incomparable  scourge,  and  had  caused  us  of 
the  free  world  to  teeter  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy. 

PuBBled  by  the  significance  of  the  strife, 
I  tximed  to  a  story  written  by  a  man  who 
had  lived  in  Rxissla  and  who  knew  the 
piugers  and  the  purged.  And  from  there  to 
stories  of  what  the  great  ones  had  said  of 
all  this  in  London,  Paris,  Washington.  Ot- 
tawa, Mexico  City,  Melbourne.  Manila.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Johannesburg. 

But  there  was  so  much  more.  Tliere  was 
word  of  the  progress  of  the  latest  political 
revolution  In  our  own  country,  of  changes 
in  the  law  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  continuing 
to  be  a  citlssen,  the  cost  oS  a  skyscraper  and 
of  a  pat  of  butter. 

Some  of  my  fut\ire  was  being  shaped  by 
my  representatives  in  Washington  and  some 
of  it  In  Korea,  and  yet  I  knew  It  almost  in- 
stantly— ^Its  scope  and  meaning — and,  being 
a  person  who  employs  these  representatives 
by  my  vote.  I  could  begin  to  decide  then  and 
there  whether  to  dismiss  them  or  retain  them 
In  office. 

There  was  news  of  the  atom,  our  smallest 
weapon,  and  of  the  projected  carrier,  oxir 
largest.  The  miracle  in  my  band  took  me 
throiigh  the  Brandenburg  Gate  In  Berlin  and 
showed  me  the  wrath  of  risen  slaves.  It  let 
me  Into  the  study  of  Marshal  Tito.  I  was 
with  Adlal  Stevenson  in  Vienna  and  Dwight 
Elsenhower  In  drought-stricken  Texas,  and 
with  Cambodian  Premier  Penn  Nouth  in 
Saigon.    And  Marilyn  Monroe  in  Hollywood. 

I  left  London  with  the  Queen  of  Tonga, 
and  helped  lasso  a  Hereford  bull  in  the 
streets  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  I  went  to  a  stylish 
first  night  on  Broadway  and  to  a  couturier's 
opening  in  Paris.  Mr.  Truman  told  me  why 
his  side  had  lost  last  November.  "People  let 
demagogy  get  the  best  at  them."  be  snapped 
at  me. 

My  ball  club  won.  my  comic  hero  was  saved 
In  the  nick  of  time,  my  wife  learned  how  to 
cook  and  make  over  the  entire  house,  my  two 
shares  of  stock  would  stand  the  Impsict  at 
peace,  my  fear  of  polio  dispelled  by  gamma 
globulin,  my  golf  slice  coxild  be  cured  by  a 
change  of  grip. 

All  this  through  the  miracle  I  held  In  my 
hand  (and  had  oome  to  accept  as  routine) — 
my  newspaper. 


GeMral  FederatieB  of  Woms's  Qaht 
Opposes  Ihdted  Natiow  Seat  fer  Red 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  DnoAWA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  re- 
lease of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  quoting  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Oscar  Ahlgren,  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, to  President  Eisenhower. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  moth- 
ers and  wives  of  the  men  fighting  in 
Korea,  who,  through  Mrs.  Ahlgren,  have 
asked  the  President  to  wage  an  unremit- 
ting struggle  against  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.  N. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcoao.  as  follows: 
QmtnauJL    Fedksatiom    or    Wonxir's    Clubs 

OrrosB    Umttxb   NsTioifs   Sbst   worn   Bsd 

Chova 

WASHiirOTOir.  D.  C,  June  1j. — In  •  letter  to 
President  Elsenhower,  written  June  17,  Mrs. 
Oscar  A.  Ahlgren,  president  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  infdrmed  him 
that  the  federation  is  pppoeed  to  the  seating 
of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

She  stated  that  the  organization  does  not 
believe  in  compromise  on  this  Issue. 

The  letter  follows: 

"Deab  Mb.  PxBsmKMT:  As  president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
largest  group  of  organized  womanhood  In  the 
world,  I  large  you  to  stand  firm  and  not  Join 
with  those  nations  that  would  seat  Red 
China  In  the  United  Nations.  Great  pres- 
sure undoubtedly  will  be  brought  upon  you 
in  the  coming  Bermuda  conference. 

"Our  organization  represents  many  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  the  men  fighting  and 
djring  in  Korea.  We  do  not  believe  in  com- 
promise. Our  men  are  fighting  In  Korea  so 
that  peoples  the  world  over  may  also  have 
freedom  and  independence  as  they  and  as 
we  know  It.  To  admit  Red  China  to  a  seat 
in  the  United  Nations  would  be  a  direct  be- 
trayal of  those  who  have  died  in  KcH-ea. 

"We  ask  you  to  back  up  o\ir  men  on  the 
political  front  as  valiantly  as  they  are  per- 
forming on  the  fighting  front. 

"With  all  good  wishes  and  may  God  bless 
your  efforts." 


Flood  G>MtroI  in  Buford-TreatoB  Project, 
North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NOBTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rxc- 
OBB  a  statement  made  by  me  in  connec- 
tioh  with  the  flood  control  and  protective 
work  In  the  Buford-Trenton  project  in 
North  Dakota. 


I 
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There  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  third 
proviso  under  the  heading  "Construction  and 
Rehabilitation"  of  the  reclamation  section  of 
the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act 
tor  1954  (Public  Law  172. 1st  sess..  83d  Cong.) . 
as  follows: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  authorized  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $300,000  for  emergency  flood-protec- 
tive work  and  minor  completion  worlc  on  the 
Irrigation  system  of  the  Buford-Trenton 
project  of  which  the  portion  thereof  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  properly  allocable  to 
Irrigation  pursviant  to  allocatlona  to  be  made 
under  section  7  (b)  of  the  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1939  shall  be  repaid  tmder  terms 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  water 
visers." 

This  proviso  was  inserted  by  agreement  of 
the  conferees  through  the  cooperation  of 
Congressman  Bin  Jknszn,  of  Iowa,  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, who  at  bearings  before  his  com- 
mittee had  instructed  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  proceed  with  any  f\inds  available 
to  provide  adequate  facilities  to  protect  the 
Buford-Trenton  project  in  my  State  of  North 
Dakota  from  floodwaters  and  erosion  which 
are  threatening  the  vital  pumping  plant, 
canals,  and  other  works  of  the  project  if  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  were  unable  to  do  so. 
Information  to  Mr.  Jznszn  and  myself  indi- 
cated that  from  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
$300,000  appropriation  allocated  to  the  Bu- 
ford-Trenton project  would  be  nonreimburs- 
able under  findings  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939.  It  U  my  undersUnding 
that  the  language  inserted  by  the  conferees 
was  necessary  before  any  expenditures  even 
of  an  emergency  character  could  be  made  by 
the  Biireau  of  Reclamation.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  proviso,  the 
Bvu-eau  of  Reclamation  has  proceeded  to  pro- 
tect a  canal  on  the  Buford-Trenton  project 
which  was  ttureatened  with  erosion  from 
floodwaters  of  the  Missouri.  I  hope  the  Bu- 
reau will  proceed  promptly  to  find  out  what 
expenditures  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
congressional  mandate  in  the  proviso.  I  am 
s\ire  the  water  users  on  the  Buford-Trenton 
project  will  cooperate  In  every  way. 


Report  to  My  G>n«titne0ts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  KXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTAITVXS 
Friday,  July  31.  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conclusion  of  the  1st  session  of  the  83d 
Congress  is  a  proper  time  for  taking 
inventory  of  what  has  transpired  iinder 
the  Republican  administration  in  recent 
months.  It  is  also  an  opportime  mo- 
ment for  me,  as  your  Representative  in 
Congress,  to  give  an  account  of  my  efforts 
in  serving  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  believe  every  official  should  keep 
the  public  informed  of  his  record  and 
his  views  on  important  issues. 

The  people  of  my  district  have  always 
been  aware  of  what  I  stood  for.  because  I 
have  always  expressed  my  views  frankly 
and  openly.  In  the  special  election  of 
1949  and  again  in  1950  and  1952  the  peo- 
ple have  shown  their  confidence  in  me 


by  elect  ng 
whelmii  ig 
gratefu], 
to  serve 


and  reelecting  me  with  over- 
majorities.    For  that  I  am 
and  I  shall  continue  my  efforts 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"STANDSmX"  CONQU88 

As  Is  5ommonly  known,  the  legislative 
program  presented  to  the  83d  Congress 
was  prepared  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Reiublican  leadership  in  Congress, 
Conseqi  ently.  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  the  Republican  Party  bear 
the  ful  responsibility  for  all  actions 
taken  ly  the  present  Congress,  or  the 
lack  of  !  uch  action.  Early  in  the  session 
it  becar  le  apparent  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  leac  ership  and  no.  real  harmony 
among  he  Republican  factions  in  Con- 
gress, or  between  the  leaders  of  those 
factions  and  the  White  House.  Presi- 
dent El  lenhower,  instead  of  taking  hold 
of  the  r  »gns  of  leadership  with  firmness 
and  resolution,  sought  to  maintain  har- 
mony in  Republican  ranks  by  presenting 
to  Congress  a  minimum  program  of 
legislatJ  jn. 

It  is  difficult  to  report  any  progress 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people,  unless  we  consider  as  progress 
the  adi  iinistration's  giveaway  program, 
its  favcritism  toward  big  business,  and 
its  effor  ts  to  undo  the  reforms  of  the  last 
20  years  imder  Democratic  administra- 
tions, iuch  as  public  pokier,  bousing, 
social  s<  curity,  and  others. 

Actut  lly.  except  for  appropriating 
funds  or  our  military  and  domestic 
needs  a  ad  for  foreign  aid.  Congress  did 
little  elie.  It  approved  an  Immigration 
bill  to  i,dmlt  214,000  refugees,  extended 
the  exc  ^ss-profits  tax  for  6  months,  and 
renewe<  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  plus  other  legislation  of 
minor  i  oportance.  At  the  same  time,  it 
ellmina  ed  price  control  and  rent  con- 
trol, it  rimmed  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram U  only  20,000  units  for  the  whole 
coimtry ,  it  gave  away  to  four  States  the 
oil  und<  r  the  coastal  waters  and  with  it 
the  bilU  ons  of  dollars  of  national  wealth 
which  r  ghtf  ully  belongs  to  all  the  people. 

No  a  tempt  was  made  to  amend  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  or  revise  the 
McCarrkn-Walter  Immigration  Act,  or 
expand  the  social-security  system. 
Nothing  was  done  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
revisiori  of  the  Federal  tax  system,  the 
nationa  debt  limit,  and  review  of  foreign 
trade  p>licy. 

WOSLl    PKACS    AKO    AIODIICAN    SgCUKITt 

I  h&\e  always  believed  in  a  positive 
prograc  i  of  aiding  our  allies,  encouraging 
interna  lonal  imderstanding  among  the 
nations,  and  spreading  the  ideals  of  true 
freedon  and  democracy  in  the  world. 
But  I  also  favor  building  the  defenses  of 
America  and  the  free  nations  as  the  best 
safegua  d  for  peace  and  security  for  all. 
We  can  lot  permit  any  relaxation  in  our 


defense 


Consequently.  I  have  supported  the 


foreign 


efforts. 


aid  program,  the  point  4  pro- 


gram U  aid  underdeveloped  areas,  and 
our  owr  rearmament  efforts.  I  favored 
support  of  the  U.  N.  which,  despite  its 
weakneises,  still  constitutes  humanity's 
hope  for  world  peace.  I  voted  for  re- 
newal cf  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  to  encourage  international 
trade  a4  a  means  of  improving  our  rela- 


tions with  other  countries.  I  voted  for 
the  bill  to  send  $100  million  worth  of 
surplus  wheat  to  the  hungry  people  of 
Pakistan,  and  I  also  voted  for  famine  re- 
lief whereby  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  give  surplus  food  to  coun- 
tries facing  starvation. 

I  have  been  disturbed  over  President 
Eisenhower's  approval  of  the  $5  billion 
cut  in  the  Air  Force  appropriation  which 
would  reduce  our  Air  Force  to  120  wings 
instead  of  143  wings,  the  minimum  re- 
quired to  give  us  a  reasonable  degree  of 
security.  On  June  18.  1953.  during  the 
discussion  of  the  mutual-security  pro- 
gram in  the  House,  I  said: 

Those  who  advocate  the  discontinuance 
of  this  program  or  seek  to  limit  Its  efforts 
through  crippling  reductions,  must  assume 
full  responsibility  for  their  deeds.  They 
would  place  the  safety  of  our  Nation  in 
peril.  They  would  undermine  our  position 
of  world  leadership,  which  we  have  attained 
in  recent  decades.  They  would  destroy  the 
confidence  which  we  enjoy  in  the  eyes  of  ibm 
whole  free  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  its  representatives  in  Con- 
gress did  not  take  heed  of  this  warning. 

THX  MXMACK  OF  COMM TTIVISIC 

Throughout  the  5  years  that  I  am  ft 
Member  of  Congress  I  have  continually 
warned  against  the  menace  of  commu- 
nism abroad  and  at  home.  In  numer- 
ous statements  and  speeches  I  have 
pointed  out  how  the  obstructionist  tac- 
tics of  the  Communists  were  crippling 
the  U.  N..  how  Soviet  Russia  violated  its 
international  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  and  how  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  human  rights  are  being 
trampled  upon  in  the  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  In  the  wake  of 
recent  events  inside  the  Iron  Curtain. 
the  signs  of  restlessness  and  even  revolt, 
I  referred  to  the  Russian  Utopia  in  these 
words  on  July  14.  1953: 

The  huge  concentration  camp  that  to 
Soviet  Russia  today  is  based  on  the  greatest 
lies  and  falsehoods  in  human  history.  The 
idealism  of  freedom  from  tyranny  lu  1917 
has  given  way  to  a  naked  struggle  for  po««r 
in  1953. 

Communist  China  is  not  different.  I 
have  long  been  of  the  viewpoint  that  Red 
China  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
U.  N.  because  of  its  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. Consider  in  what  condition  our 
American  boys  are  now  returning  from 
the  Communist  POW  camps.  Consider 
the  inhumane  treatment  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  Our  hearts  are 
filled  with  anguish  and  our  souls  with 
profound  sorrow  as  we  read  the  daily 
accounts  of  atrocities  committed  upon 
our  boys  in  the  prison  campe.  We  gasp 
in  horror  at  the  "brain-washing."  the 
torture,  and  the  inhumanities  inflicted 
upon  them;  we  shudder  at  the  murders 
committed  so  cold-bloodedly.  We  ask: 
How  can  human  beings  reach  such 
depths  of  inhumanity  toward  their  fel- 
low men? 

Hence  I  was  happy  to  lend  my  support 
to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  deny  membership  to 
Communist  China  in  the  U.  N..  because 
she  is  not  fit  to  Join  the  family  of  decent 
nations,  and  my  efforts  to  keep  her  out 
will  continue  unabated.  As  long  ago  as 
June  7.  1950— less  than  3  weeks  before 
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the  invasion  of  Kore*  and  about  6 
months  before  Red  China  Joined  in  the 
aggression — I  warned  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  Communist  China's 
bid  for  a  seat  in  the  U.  M.  be  considered. 
I  said  then: 

The  United  States  must  not  permit  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  legalising  the  corrupt 
acts  of  the  Soviet -inspired  Chinese  tMUKlitry. 
The  Chinese  Commtmlsts  have  committed 
crimes  against  humanity  and  human  de- 
cency. It  would  make  a  mockery  of  ths 
Charter  ot  the  United  Nations  and  dash  the 
bopes  of  mankind  for  a  peaceful  world  to 
permit  these  international  criminals  to  sit 
in  respectabUlty  with  the  Uw-abldlng  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Three  years  ago  I  branded  them  as  in- 
ternational criminals.  Today  the  whole 
world  is  able  to  see  the  results  of  their 
inhumanity  and  the  crimes  they  perpe- 
trated upon  thousands  of  Americans, 
South  Koreans,  and  those  of  the  other 
nations  who  fought  In  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations — the  same  United  Na- 
tions to  which  the  Chinese  Communists 
now  seek  to  gain  entrance.  I  feel  even 
more  strongly  in  this  matter  now  than  in 
1950.  because  Red  China  is  responsible 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  Korean  war. 
On  July  29,  1953, 1  said  in  the  House: 

If  not  for  Communist  China's  intervention, 
the  unity  of  Kcwea  would  have  been  achl«v«d 
3^  years  ago  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  on  both  sides  ooold  have  been  spared. 
We  have  a  most  difficult  problem  In  the 
United  NaUons  now  with  RuasU.  •  •  •  Now 
It  Is  suggested  that  we  compound  that  prob- 
lem by  addl"g  another  obstructionist  to  crip- 
ple even  more  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations.  To  yield  to  these  suggestions  would 
be  appeasement  of  the  worst  sort. 

THB  oivsawaT  VaOOBAM 

The  great  crusade  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  deteriorated  into  a 
great  giveaway  of  our  country's  national 
wealth.  The  attitude  of  the  new  admin- 
istration is  that  anything  the  Govern- 
ment can  do.  big  business  can  do  better 
and  at  greater  profit  One  of  the  first — 
and  one  of  the  few— campaign  pledges 
kept  by  the  Republicans  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tidelands  oil  bin,  whereby 
the  oil  and  other  natural  wealth  located 
under  our  coastal  waters  were  given 
away  to  four  States  and  to  the  big  oil 
operators  there. 

These  offshore  oil  and  mineral  deposits 
are  reputed  to  be  worth  between  $100 
billion  to  $300  billion— truly  a  fabulous 
amount,  which  our  country  could  use  for 
educational  purposes,  build  new  and  bet- 
ter schools,  and  give  our  ciilldren  the  best 
education  possible.  Many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress advocated  tliat  Uiis  wealth  be  used 
for  such  purposes,  but  we  were  outvoted 
by  the  proponents  of  the  giveaway  pro- 
gram. When  the  tidelands  bill  was  be- 
ing c<msidered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  30.  1953. 1  warned: 

What  ts  in  the  Interests  and  for  the  benaflt 
o(  the  whols  people,  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  them  and  given  to  a  few  States  where 
only  a  relatively  few  individuals  wUl  benefit 
at  the  expense  ot  the  entire  Nation.  *  *  * 
By  ha"d<"g  9m  this  rich  offshore  oU  prop- 
erty to  a  few  States,  the  present  Congress 
wlU  go  down  In  American  history  as  having 
committed  a  great  disservice  to  the  American 
peoplt  and  setting  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  the  future.  *  *  *  I  am  unalterably  op- 
possd  to  this  bUl  because.  In  my  opinion. 
It  oonsUtutes  a  most  fantastic  conspiracy  to 
deprive  the  American  people  ol  Its  natural 
resources  and  natiiral  wealth. 


The  tidelands  oO  situation  was  not  an 
only  case.  It  was  merely  a  beginning.  A 
big  and  unconscionable  grab  of  our  coun- 
try's natural  wealth  had  begim  and  it  is 
now  developing  to  immense  proportions. 
Big  business  is  reaching  out  to  grab  con- 
trol of  all  reserved  minerals,  all  public 
lands,  the  national  forests,  public  power, 
including  sucL  projects  as  TVA,  the  de- 
velopment of  electric  power  from  atomic 
energy,  and  many  other  resources  which 
are  held  in  trust  for  all  the  people  by 
our  Federal  Government.  In  April. 
President  Eisenhower  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  29  synthetic-rubber 
plants  to  private  interests.  These  plants, 
constructed  during  World  War  n  at  a 
cost  of  $550  million  to  the  taxpayers, 
would  be  given  away  for  about  IS  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

The  administration's  giveaway  pro- 
gram is  a  cause  for  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  The  way  this 
is  developing,  I  predict  that  the  Teapt>t 
Dome  scandal  of  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration will  someday  look  like  a  card 
party  door  prize.  On  April  16.  I  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
imder  the  title  "Who,  Eventually.  Win 
Be  Giving  Whom  the  Business?"  in  which 
I  dealt  with  this  whole  subject  Follow- 
ing are  a  few  extracts  from  ttiat  speech: 

I  am  apprehensive  as  to  the  direction  In 
which  the  XlBenhower  administration  Is 
heading.  Prom  the  evidence  at  hand  thus 
far.  It  appears  that  tt  is  deflnltdy  headed 
in  the  direction  ot  creating  a  privileged  class 
of  businessmen  who  wUl  be  in  spls  and  com- 
plete domination  of  our  aovsm|nent.  •  •  • 
Is  a  big  field  day  being  planned  for  private 
business,  and  will  the  country  be  short- 
changed in  the  long  nm?  Who.  eventuaUy, 
will  be  giving  whom  the  buslnessr  •  •  • 

■ow  soon  before  the  public  at  large  will 
be  getting  the  bustnessf  How  soon  before 
the  great  reforms  of  the  past  20  years  in 
the  Aeld  of  labor,  social  secxirlty.  public 
power,  housing,  development  at  natural  re- 
sources, and  many  other  phases  of  oxir  na- 
tional life  and  activity  will  be  getting  the 
businessmen's  treatment  of  the  high-pow- 
ered executives?  wm  the  material  approach 
dominate  over  the  human  element?  Will 
the  private  profit  motive  become  the  domi- 
nant force  in  preference  to  the  interests  and 
the  general  welfare  ot  the  Nation  as  a  whols? 

I  strongly  urged  that  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  this  Nation  not  be  diverted 
into  private  channels.  To  guard  against 
it  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a 
watchdog  committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
consisting  of  16  members.  8  from  each 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  to  main- 
tain a  careful  watch  over  our  Nation's 
natural  wealth.  Subsequently  the  Hon- 
orable HxTBXRT  H.  Htthphmt,  the  liberal 
Democratic  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in- 
troduced a  companion  measure  in  the 
Senate.  During  the  comtTig  session  both 
Senator  Humphkxt  and  I  win  press  for 
action  on  our  joint  resolution. 

TBS  HIOB  COST  OF  LIVINO 

The  cost  of  Uving.  which  has  such  a 
telling  effect  on  our  pocketbotdLS.  con- 
tinued to  increase  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Prices  of  food,  housing, 
medical  care,  clothes,  and  other  essen- 
tials of  life  have  pushed  the  cost  of  Uv- 
ing to  a  record  high.  The  previous  an- 
time  high  had  been  reached  in  November 
1952,  but  by  the  middle  of  June  1953  the 
consumers'  price  index  was  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  aiwve  the  November  figure. 


With  the  removal  ct  aB  eeooomic  con- 
tnds.  this  was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  I 
have  alwajrs  been  deeply  concerned  with 
this  problem,  and  hence  strongly  fa- 
vored the  continuation  of  economic  con- 
trols as  a  protection  for  the  consumer. 
When  prices  b^an  to  reach  skyward, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea. 
I  urged  the  enactment  of  an  eflecUve 
prioe-control  law.  In  1961  I  repeatedly 
called  for  control  of  the  cost  oi  food  and 
other  essentials  to  assure  the  fullest  pro- 
tection to  the  low-income  groups. 

Then  efforts  were  begun  to  kiU  eco- 
nomic controls  altogether,  but  what 
could  not  have  been  done  under  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  was  finally  accom- 
plished this  year  under  a  R^^uUican 
administration.  Not  only  were  such 
controls  eliminated,  but  atten4>ts  to 
p^aint«.in  standby  controls  in  the  event 
ot  an  emergency  were  defeated  by  the 
Republicans.  In  March  1953.  I  intro- 
duced a  Wl  to  provide  for  standby  con- 
trols by  i^ving  the  Presidmt  authority  to 
f  reese  prices  and  rents  in  case  of  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  or  a  dislocation 
of  our  economy.  On  that  occasion. 
March  3. 1  said: 

PrssUlent  Bsenhower^  vsry  flr*t  Xaseutivs 
order,  shortly  after  he  enta«d  ths  White 
House,  called  for  discontinuation  of  all  wags 
and  salary  controls.  •  •  •  The  President's 
decontrol  actions  have  met  with  apivoral  In 
certain  quarters,  particularly  those  who 
stand  to  profit  directly.  As  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  public,  the  consumers,  the 
wage  earners,  the  people  who  live  on  small 
fixed  incomes,  and  others  whose  Income  is 
limited,  they  are  keeping  their  fingers 
crossed  and  are  Just  hopixkg  for  the  best. 
•  •  •  At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  to 
Btin  at  an  all-time  high,  when  the  tax 
burden  to  a  painful  reality  to  all  of  us.  even 
the  most  trivial  price  increase  to  an  added 
burden  on  ths  Amwlfain  consumer.  By  re- 
moving these  controls  prematurely  and  too 
quickly,  the  new  administration  to  adding 
to  that  burden. 

m  connection  with  the  high  cost  of 
living,  a  group  of  New  York  Congress- 
men met  on  July  22  in  Washington  to 
discuss  tlie  recent  raise  in  wholesale  gas 
rates  which  affect  the  retaU  cost  of  gas 
to  millions  of  consumers  in  New  York. 
We  sought  to  find  ways  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  price  increases  for  the  use 
of  gas.  At  the  same  time,  the  EOnshaw 
bin  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  so  as 
to  nullify  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  regulating  the 
operations  of  the  gas  companies  was 
brought  up  in  Congress.  Several  of  my 
coUeagues  and  I  detected  it  and  we  put 
up  a  stiff  fight  to  defeat  it  Comment- 
ing on  the  battie  in  the  House,  the  news- 
paper. Labor,  wrote  in  its  issue  of  August 
8: 

Ooogreasmen  Caoesot;  Tstsb.  Dsmoerat. 
of  Illln(^:  H—  ^ ",  Democrat,  ot  New  York; 
and  a  few  other  friends  of  gas  consumers 
put  up  a  last-ditch  battle  against  the  bill, 
but  it  passed  without  a  roUcall  vote.  Ths 
lobby's  supporters  did  not  want  to  go  on 
ivoord  as  voting  for  the  ^'steaL" 


BOUBOra  AND  BSHT  CUMIMJC. 

I  have  consistently  supported  legisla- 
tion for  the  construction  of  low-rent 
housing  projects,  -the  elimination  of  fire- 
traps  and  slum  clearance,  to  maintain  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  iHt>per 
standards  of  health,  and  also  the  oon- 
tinuation  of  rent  controL 
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Last  year  I  Introduced  two  bills  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  problems  of  rent 
control  and  adequate  housing.  The  first 
called  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  rent- 
control  law  and  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tive. The  second  advocated  repeal  of 
the  limitations  on  construction  of  fed- 
erally assisted  low-rent  housing  projects, 
and  I  urged  the  construction  of  at  least 
75,000  dwelling  imits  during  the  year. 
But  Congress  was  in  no  mood  for  either 
of  these  proposals.  As  a  result  of  the 
pressure  of  the  real-estate  lobby,  the 
housing  program  was  cut  down  to  only 
35,000  units. 

This  year,  with  the  Republicans  In 
control,  the  situation  was  worse.  The 
real-estate  lobby  fought  for  complete 
elimination  of  the  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram, and  for  a  while  it  looked  that  they 
would  win.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever. Congress  gave  its  approval  for  the 
construction  of  20,000  dwelling  units  in 
1953.  As  for  next  year,  the  prospects  for 
new  and  additional  housing  are  very  dim. 
Nevertheless.  I  shall  continue  my  efforts 
to  fight  for  decent  housing  at  all  times. 
When  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  elimination 
of  the  hoiising  program.  I  stated  on 
April  22: 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  recom- 
mendation which,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, will  completely  put  a  stop  to  the  low- 
rent  public-housing  program.  •  •  •  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  example,  a  total  of 
33,434  housing  imite,  which  already  have 
been  allocated,  will  be  affected  and  the  con- 
struction of  these  unite  will  not  even  begin. 
This  means  that  33,434  families  in  New  York 
who  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
obtein  decent  housing  will  now  be  deprived 
of  that  chance.  •  •  •  We  cannot  sit  here 
and  remain  completely  callous  to  the  misery 
and  the  squalor  in  which  thousands  of  decent 
and  hard-working  citizens  and  their  families 
live,  without  hope  of  ever  obtaining  a  decent 
home  in  which  to  raise  their  children. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  will  not  take 
long  for  the  people,  particularly  in  the 
large  lu-ban  areas,  to  discover  that  Re- 
publican preelection  promises  and  post- 
election deeds  are  not  one  and  the  same 
thiilg. 

The  situation  Is  similar  in  the  case  of 
rent  control  I  had  urged  during  the 
session  Just  ended  that  rent  control  be 
extended  for  another  2  years,  until  Jime 
30. 1955,  because  I  felt  this  was  the  least 
Congress  could  do  for  those  of  meager 
incomes.  I  argued  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  when  it  would  be  safe  to 
eliminate  such  controls,  and  I  warned 
that  if  rent  ceilings  were  lifted  "rents 
in  many  communities  would  rise  sub- 
stantially and  with  it  the  cost  of  living." 
I  stressed  there  were  still  millions  of 
families  who  require  the  protection  of 
imt  control  and  that  abrupt  suspension 
of  this  protection  would  result  in  serious 
hardship  for  low-income  groups. 

As  lor  the  specific  situation  in  New 
York,  I  stated  on  March  3: 

The  citizens  of  New  York  were  recently 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  Dewey  administra- 
tion has  Joined  forces  with  certain  real- 
estate  intereste  in  our  Stete  in  an  effort  to 
push  through  the  Republican -controlled 
Stete  legislature  a  IS-percent  increase  in 
rente.  •  •  •  The  authorization  of  such 
blanket  Increases  in  rente  is  illtimed,  unfair, 
and  constitutes  a  callous  disregard  of  the 


_  conditions  of  untold  numbers  of 

who  are  forced  to  live  in  substand- 

dwe  llings  and  are  unable  to  pay  rent 

•  •  They  deserve  the  economic 

which    rent    control    has    given 

recent  years  against  rent  goiiging 

profiteering. 
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SOCXAI.    SaCDBtTT.    PZMSIONS 

iiterest  in  labor  and  my  support 

labor  legislation  are  widely 

by  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  the  CIO. 

organized   labor    groups.    I 

strongly  opposed  the  Taft- 

law  and  have  urged  its  repeal 

law  was  enacted.    I  am  in 

soimd  labor  relations  which  will 

at  a  minimum,  production 

the  Income  of  wage  earners  as 

possible. 

I    have    supported    a 

1  oinimum  wage,  maximum  unem- 

insurance  payments,  an  old- 

in  addition  to  social-security 

and  a  broadening  of  the  social 

system.    I  also  introduced  a  biU 

equal  pay  for  equal  work  for 

While  no  attempts  were  made 

Republicans  during  the  1953  ses- 

initiate   action   on   the   Taft- 

law,  I  am  hopeful  that  such  ac- 

be  forthcoming  next  year  and 

law  will  be  modified  in  labor's 

No  one  is  optimistic  enough  to 

that  this  law  would  be  repealed 

Republican  administration. 

I  continued  my  efforts  to 
the  lot  of  the  working  peo- 
otther  ways.    On  April  23,  I  intro- 
bill  to  permit  working  mothers 
from  their  income  tax  any 
incurred  in  providing  care  for 
children.    This  bill  received 
attention  and  commendation 
and  the  prospects  that  Con- 
take  action  on  it  during  the 
year  are  very  good.    In  discussing 
of  the  9  million  working 
in  the  coimtry  who  are  com- 
seek  employment  to  help  meet 
expenses,  I  said: 


press, 
will 


to 


majority  of  these  mothers  woiild 
to  remiUn  at  home  and  devote 
to  raising  their  children,  were  it 
economic  circtunstences.  •  •  •     it 
been  a  custom,  recognized  under 
that  business  is  allowed  to  deduct 
income  tax  every  ordinary  and  rea- 
ezpense  Incurred  in  the  production 
Why  can  we  not  apply  the 
principle    In    the    case    of    working 
I  think  that  we  should  extend  to 
same  recognition,  to  the  effect  that 
proman  is  gainfully  employed  outelde 
h^me  she  should  be  entitled  to  deduct 
Income  tax  the  ordinary  and  reason- 
incurred  in  providing  care  for 
children. 


expanses 


I  hav^  also  demanded  prompt  action  to 
clean  out  crime  along  our  waterfronts, 
in  New  York,  and  have  urged 
unions  to  exert  leadership  in 
rid  of  the  gangsters  and  rack- 
are  ruining  our  commerce  and 
in  the  port  areas.    I  have  al- 
of  the  opinion  that  Commu- 
stirring  up  waterfront  trouble 
to  obtain  control  of  a  key  trans- 
system.    Consequently.  I  intro- 
resolution  to  investigate  Com- 
activities  along  our  waterfronts 
recommend  the  necessary  pre- 


bcen 
aie 


As  one  who  is  vitally  Interested  In 
helping  to  provide  economic  security  to 
those  over  65,  I  voted  last  year  to  in- 
crease the  monthly  social-security  pay- 
ments by  at  least  $5  and  to  allow  outside 
income  for  elderly  people  up  to  $75  per 
month,  instead  of  $50  as  before.  This 
year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  social- 
security  benefits  on  a  larger  scale.  Here 
are  some  of  the  highlights  of  my  bill: 

First.  Extend  social-security  coverage 
to  another  10  million  people  who  now 
are  not  entitled  to  these  benefits. 

Second.  Raise  the  minimum  monthly 
payments  from  $25  to  at  least  $40. 

Third.  Use  the  10  best  years  of  a  per- 
son's earnings  as  the  wage  base  to  com- 
pute his  social-security  benefits,  instead 
of  using  average  earnings  of  a  lifetime. 
Under  my  proposal,  benefits  would  be 
higher  and  fairer. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  allowance  for 
outside  monthly  earnings  from  $75  to 
$100. 

Fifth.  Lower  the  age  limit  for  those 
entitled  to  social-security  retirement 
benefits  from  65  to  60  years. 

I  have  also  introduced  an  old-age  pen- 
sion bill  to  provide  a  monthly  pension  of 
$40  to  all  persons  over  70  years  and  to 
all  those  between  65  and  70  who  show  a 
need  for  it.  This  pension  is  to  be  in  ad- 
dition to  social-security  benefits  or  re- 
tirement aid  now  being  received  by  older 
people.  Discussing  my  bill  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  on  July  21, 1  stated: 

To  ignore  the  problem  of  old  age  as  if  It 
did  not  exist  is  a  grave  injustice  to  our 
elderly  citizens,  who  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect that  their  country  will  provide  them 
with  some  degree  of  economic  secxirity  at  a 
time  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  be  pro- 
ductive. *  *  •  We  have  today  social-security 
beneflte.  varioxis  public  and  private  pen- 
sion plans,  old-age  funds,  and  similar  efforte 
to  aid  materially  our  aged  people,  but  all  of 
these  reach  only  a  part  of  our  aged  citizenry 
and  that  aid  la  insufficient.  Of  more  than  12 
million  people  over  65.  about  half  receive  any 
kind  of  beneflte  under  our  major  public  as- 
sistance or  retirement  funds  and  the  average 
old-age  pension  is  only  about  $43  per 
month.  •  •  •  liillions  of  our  elderly  citizens 
today  receive  no  pension  benefits  whatever, 
while  those  receiving  a  pension  find  that 
imder  the  present  high  cost  ol  living  It  la 
inadequate  to  meet  their  most  elementary 
needs. 

I  have  also  supported  legislation  for 
pensions  to  widows,  veterans,  railroad 
workers  and  their  survivors,  and  other 
retired  workers. 

ncmoaATioif 

The  discriminatory  nature  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act,  its 
injustices  against  naturalized  American 
citizens  and  its  restrictions  upon  immi- 
gration, is  generally  recognized.  I  was 
vigorously  opposed  to  that  measure  when 
it  came  up  in  Congress  last  year.  In- 
stead of  restrictions,  I  favored  a  liberal 
immigration  policy  whereby  the  quota 
system  would  be  abolished  or  quota 
numbers  would  be  pooled  for  use  of 
Immigrants  coming  from  countries  with 
small  quotas,  such  as  Italy.  Poland. 
Rumania,  etc. 

I  had  hoped  that  Congress  would  re- 
vise the  McCarran- Walter  Act  this  year. 
My  hope  was  based  on  President  Eisen- 
hower's state  of  the  Union  address  in 
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which  he  stated  that  the  law  contains 
injustices,  and  that  he  was  requesting 
Congress  to  review  the  act.  Unfortu- 
nately, nothing  has  oome  of  it.  No  re- 
view was  undertaken  and  no  effort  was 
made  during  the  1953  session  to  revise 
the  McCarran  Act.  Just  another  Re- 
publican promise  that  fell  flat. 

Several  times  I  urged  action  on  the 
immigration  law  and  Introduced  bills 
calling  for  its  correction  and  for  the 
admission  of  more  immigrants.  As  early 
as  February  2  of  this  year.  I  said: 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Pres- 
ident Bsenhower  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Im- 
migration Act  now  on  our   stetute  books. 

•  •  •  I  trust  that  Congress  wlU  have  the 
opportunity  to  reconsider  the  MeCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  Act  at  an  early  date. 

On  April  1.  I  reminded  Congress  as 

follows: 

It  is  a  wen-known  fact  that  many  at  the 
leading  national  organizations  of  this  coun- 
try, religious  groups,  fraternal  orders,  labor 
unions,  relief  organlaations.  as  weU  as  many 
distinguished  Americans,  are  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  McCarran- Walter  Immi- 
gration Act.  The  list  of  these  organizations 
and  individuals  is  a  long  and  honorable  one. 
and  on  it  Is  also  President  Eisenhower  who 
earUer  thte  year  suggested  that  Congress 
should  review  the  immigration  law. 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  Repub- 
lican leadership  of  Congress  would  not 
hear  of  any  steps  to  revise  the  McCarran 
Act.  In  May  I  introduced  a  bill  to  admit 
100,000  immigrants  from  Italy  outside  of 
quota  restrictions.  The  purpose  was 
to  help  alleviate  Italy's  overpopulation 
problem  and  to  show  the  Italian  people 
our  friendship  on  the  eve  of  a  crucial 
election  there.    On  that  occasion  I  said: 

With  the  coming  of  wHmwai  elections  in 
Italy,  all  of  these  problems — overpopulation, 
unemployment,  high  cost  of  living — wUl  \inr 
questionably  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  ScHue  of  the  dlaoontentment  will 
probably  find  an  outlet  in  the  vote  for  the 
C<»nmuniste   and  other  extreme   elementa. 

*  *  *  Italy  is  one  at  America's  best  friends 
and  allies  in  Europe.  We  have  done  much 
to  help  Italy  during  the  past  few  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  but  the  contribu- 
tion made  toward  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment at  the  United  Stetes  over  the  past  cen- 
tury or  more  by  immigrante  from  Italy  is  no 
less  great.  •  •  •  This  country  can  use  the 
skUls  and  the  producttve  capacity  of  these 
immigrants. 

Then  the  emergency  immigration  biU 
to  admit  240.000  refugees  and  Iron  Cur- 
tain escapees  was  brought  before  Con- 
gress, but  later  reduced  to  214.000  im- 
migrants. I  supported  the  bill  and 
voted  for  It  as  a  worthy  and  deserving 
measure.  On  the  day  the  bill  was  up  for 
consideration  I  pleaded  for  its  passage: 

Our  actions  now,  our  decisions  today,  will 
be  deeds  of  encouragement  to  thoee  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  are  becoming  more 
resUees  and  agiteted  with  each  passing  day. 
We  must  show  them  we  are  their  friends. 
Passage  of  ttiis  immigration  measxire  would 
have  a  terrific  Impact  on  thoee  people  and 
would  redound  to  o\ir  benefit  and  prestige. 
I  urge  my  ooUeaguee  to  support  this  measure. 
It  is  In  the  apWt  of  the  great  American 
tradition  at  offering  asyltmx  to  the  oppressed 
and  the  persecuted. 

I  was  particularly  elated  that  the 
emergency  immigration  bUl  contained  a 
provision  to  admit  60.000  Italian  immi- 
grants, which  to  some  extent  took  Into 


consideration  the  problem  I  raised, 
although  not  in  the  amount  I  bad 
originally  recommended. 

Just  before  the  1953  session  of  Con- 
gress was  adjourned  I  was  one  of  a  group 
of  32  sponsors — 8  Senators  and  24  Con- 
gressmen— ^who  introduced  an  omnibus 
Immigration  bill  to  recodify  otir  immi- 
gration and  natiirallzation  laws  and  re- 
place the  BCcCarran-Walter  Act  It  Is 
the  product  of  8  months  of  intensive 
woric  and  it  is  aimed  to  remove  the  de- 
fects and  inequities  of  the  McCarran  Act 
so  as  to  make  our  Immigration  laws  more 
humane.  The  draft  of  this  bill  was  done 
under  the  leadership  of  New  York's  able 
Senator  HnsnT  H.  Lkhmam  aiMl  Con- 
gressman ExANTm.  CiLLn,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  associated  with  them  in  this 
great  effort. 

I  personally  urged  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  at 
the  White  House,  to  study  this  new  bill 
and  to  consider  giving  it  his  support  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  racist  and  dis- 
criminatory features  and  the  injustices 
of  the  McCarran  Act.  which  be  himself 
publicly  criticized. 

TAZxa  AMD  raCAX.  arVAXu 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  reducing 
taxes  and  balancing  the  national  budget. 
Despite  their  promises  to  do  both,  the 
Republicans  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
their  promises.  Taxes  have  not  been 
cut,  and  there  is  widespread  talk  in  Re- 
publican ranks  about  Imposing  a  general 
sales  tax  for  the  whole  country.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  hiUing  the  con- 
sumer again.  Even  the  repeal  of  the  20- 
percent  tax  on  admissions  to  movie 
theaters,  voted  by  Congress,  was  vetoed 
by  President  Eisenhower, 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  we 
should  grant  tax  exemptions  to  the  low- 
income  groups  and  place  the  greater  bur- 
den of  taxation  on  the  higher-income 
groups  and  big  business.  In  line  with 
these  views,  I  voted  for  extension  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  on  the  big  corporations. 
I  cited  figures  to  show  that  pn^ts  of 
these  corporations  in  1952  were  almost 
twice  the  profits  during  the  war  years 
1942-45.  On  the  floor  of  the  House — 
July  10— I  said: 

Let  vm  not  shed  any  tears  over  big  Industry 
and  the  big  corporations  who  are  compelled 
to  pay  this  ezcess-profite  tax.  •  •  *  Do  you 
stlU  think  we  ought  to  let  these  big  corpora- 
tions continue  to  accumulate  unprecedented 
profite  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic weU-being?  Through  the  medltmi  of 
this  tax  we  are  restraining  the  profiteering 
and  the  greed  of  theee  o(»porations.  and  we 
are  helping  to  stebUize  our  economy.  Abol- 
ish it.  and  jrou  will  permit  a  resumption  of 
profiteering  in  a  big  and  unconscionable 
way.  EUminate  this  tax  on  excess  profite 
and  you  will  make  possible  another  give- 
away from  which  only  the  very  rich  stand 
to  benefit. 

I  introduced  several  tax-relief  meas- 
iires,  including  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
deduction  up  to  $1,000  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent  child  whom  the  taxpayer 
is  maintaining  in  high  school  or  college. 
I  also  urged  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on 
furs,  liquor,  cosmetics,  leather  goods, 
and  so  forth. 

CtVXL  UORTB  AMD  CIVn<  LXBBRnS 

As  an  ardent  supporter  of  dvU  rights 
and  a  believer  in  the  fundamental  free- 


doms which  made  this  country  great,  it 
has  always  been  my  conviction  that  the 
United  States  should  set  an  example  in 
the  treatment  of  minority  groups  and  in 
practicing  tolerance  toward  people  of  all 
faiths  and  races.  Dlaciiminatioa  oa  the 
grounds  of  race,  religion,  or  color  should 
be  eliminated.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  adopt  the  necessary  safeguards 
f orthe  protection  of  the  basic  freedoms, 
rights,  and  dvil  liberties  to  which  all  our 
citizens  are  entitled  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  may  interest  my  constituents  to 
know  that  when  I  served  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  in  1943-44. 1  was  sec- 
retary oi  the  State  temporary  commis- 
sion against  discrimination,  headed  by 
Senator  Ikvinc  M.  Ives,  then  majority 
leader  of  the  State  assembly.  It  was 
this  commission  which  prepared  the 
PEPC  Act  for  New  York,  now  a  model 
act  for  Pederal  legislation.  In  Congress 
I  continued  my  support  for  ^EPC  legis- 
lation for  equality  of  onx>rtunity  in  em- 
plojrment.  abolition  of  discriminatory 
practices  in  housing,  education,  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  elimination  of  the  poll 
tax,  and  other  manifestations  of  preju- 
dices. I  have  tirged  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  a  strengthened 
civil-rights  section  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  deal  with  civil-rights  viola- 
tions. I  consider  all  of  this  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  our  society. 

Again.  I  regret  to  report  that  the  new 
administration  and  the  Republican- 
controlled  83d  Congress  have  done  noth- 
ing in  this  field  during  the  1953  session. 
Not  a  single  civil-rights  measure  was 
considered,  no  FEPC  legislation,  no  anti- 
lynching  or  anti-poll-tax  bill,  no  District 
of  Columbia  h(«ie-rule  bill  came  before 
either  House  of  Congress. 

During  the  session  I  introduced  two 
civil-rights  bills.  One  calls  for  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing in  a  primary  or  regular  election;  the 
other  provides  protection  against  van- 
dalism committed  <m  account  of  racial 
or  religious  prejudices,  such  as  desecra- 
tion of  churches,  synagogues,  and  ceme- 
teries, and  acts  of  terrorism  against 
religious  or  minority  groups.  When  I 
introduced  these  biUs.  I  stated^ 
February  12: 

To  deprive  our  dtlsens  of  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  participate  in  the  poUUcal  life  of  the 
country  is  inconsistent  with  the  American 
heritage  of  human  freedom  and  dignity. 
Last  year  the  platforms  of  both  political 
parties  urged  the  elimination  of  poll  taxes. 
This  is  the  time  to  follow  through  on  theee 
proposals.  •  •  • 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  equal  protec- 
tion of  life,  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness to  all  citizens.  •  •  •  Whenever  these 
righte  are  challenged  by  any  lawless  gangs  or 
groups  who  advocate  mob  violence  and  thrive 
on  acte  of  vandalism  or  racial  tarorism.  they 
must  be  dealt  vrlth  promptly  before  they  ar* 
able  to  cause  serious  injury  to  our  freedom, 
our  security,  and  our  way  of  life. 
ouraicT  imomLMttB 
While  all  matters  discussed  thus  far 
are  of  direct  or  indirect  importance  to 
the  people  of  my  district,  there  are  cer- 
tain problems  of  more  immediate  and 
personal  interest  to  them.  As  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  I  am  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  such  problems  afleeting 
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ny  eoDsUtoents  and  the  weD-laetas  of 
the  area>  and  I  am  at  aU  times  ready  to 
utilize  my  good  offices  to  help  golre  them. 
These  Instances  are  quite  numerous 
during  the  year,  so  I  shall  limit  my  re- 
port to  one  or  two  outstanding  examptes. 

Some  2.300  employees  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  located  in  my  district,  re- 
cently faced  the  loss  of  their  Jobs  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  adopted  a 
policy  to  divert  work  from  the  naval 
shipyards  and  give  it  to  private  ship- 
yards. I  immediately  called  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Democratic  Congressmen 
from  Brooklyn,  who  designated  me  as 
^lairman  to  negotiate  with  the  respoosi- 
Me  officials  in  an  effort  to  avert  this 
catastrophe  for  the  navy  yard  woricers. 
In  this  effort  I  had  the  full  support  of 
the  Brooklyn  Metal  Trades  Council  of 
the  Navy  Yard,  affiliated  with  the  A. 
P.  of  L. 

Negotiations  and  conferences  con- 
^T>i^Art  throughout  May.  June,  and  into 
July  of  this  year.  On  July  6  I  was 
finally  informed  by  the  Navy^  Bureau  of 
Ships  in  Washington  that  the  dismiKwls 
would  not  take  place  for  the  remainder 
of  1953.  and  that  the  Jobs  and  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  2,300  families  had  been 
saved.  The  success  of  this  effort  was  a 
great  personal  satisfaction  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  averting  a  great  calamity  for  all 
these  people,  who  together  with  their 
wives  and  children  probably  znunber  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  pci'sons. 

Of  course,  I  receive  numerous  calls  and 
requests  from^  my  constituents  who  seek 
my  help  or  Intervention  in  problems  of 
a  personal  nature,  such  as  ImmlgTation 
eases,  veterans'  problems,  housing  needs, 
military  allotments,  pensions,  and  vari- 
ous other  matters  and  inquiries.  I  have 
tried  my  utmost  to  be  helpful  in  all  such 
Instances  and  I  derive  great  Joy  when  my 
efforts  are  crowned  with  success.  While 
I  cannot  be  successful  in  all  Instances. 
no  request  fails  to  receive  prompt,  effi- 
cient, and  courteous  attention. 


There  were  other  matters  of  domestic 
and  international  interest  on  which  I 
took  a  stand  during  the  year  in  accord- 
ance with  my  views  on  justice,  fair  play, 
and  hiunanlty.  Briefly.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion the  more  Important  matters: 

I  voted  for  continued  economic  aid  to 
Israel  as  in  the  past,  in  order  to  enable 
the  Jewish  State  attain  its  ecanomic  in- 
dependence. I  have  also  supported  every 
effort  to  develop  a  strong  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Israel,  and  I  have  urged  the  United 
States  to  endeavor  to  obtain  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

As  in  the  past.  I  again  iirged  an  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  postal  workers 
and  Federal  employees.  Their  salaries 
have  never  been  adequately  adjusted  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living.  They  are  a 
hard-working  and  loyvkl  group  and  they 
deserve  due  consideration. 

On  Fohsh  constitution  Day,  Biay  3.  I 
extended  greetings  to  Americans  of  Po- 
lish descent  and  voiced  my  hope  that 
Poland  would  soon  be  liberated  from  its 
Communist  oppressors.  I  voted  for  the 
imi  to  grant  asylum  in  this  country  to 


_it  PoUsh  flier.  Ftanciszek  Jar- 
lo  fled  from  Communist-Poland 
^O  plane.    I  stated  in  the  House 
28: 

■nte  flat  aeeampnabed  by  this  Pollah  air- 
man la  a  great  Ttetory  in  the  fight  for 
freedcHE.  •  •  •  The  people  of  Poland  and 
our  owi  American  citizens  of  Polish  descent 
have  every  reason  to  feel  mighty  proud  of 
their  CO  nctryman,  Mr.  JareckL  This  Is  their 
great  diy  as  much  as  his.  It  emphasizes 
their  lo  ralty  to  democratic  ideals  and  their 
devotloj )  to  the  great  struggle  for  freedom 
In  whlc  li  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
now  en  (aged.  America  Is  glad  to  open  Its 
bear',  ai  id  Its  gates  to  admit  Mr.  Jareckl.  who 
U  tht  s:  rmbol  of  a  free  Poland. 

On  t  le  35th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
indepe:  Kience  in  Feteoiary  I  expressed 
the  ho  )e  that  this  heroic  people  would 
soon  re  ;ain  its  freedom.  I  supported  the 
resolut  on  passed  by  Congress  on  July  27 
to  investigate  the  forced  incorporation 
of  the  three  Baltic  States.  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  hare  supported  every  effort  toward 
unifica  Aon  of  Ireland  and  was  one  of  the 
signers  this  year  of  the  petition  to  bring 
out  th(  Fogarty  resolution  on  the  floor 
of  the  loose  for  a  vote.  I  hope  this  will 
be  post  ible  in  the  coming  session. 

I  supported  legislation  to  provide 
drought  relief  to  stricken  areas  in  this 
countr^  and  famine  relief  for  overseas 
area& 

I  favored  legislation  authorizing  the 
paymei  tt  of  family  allotments  to  depend- 
ents of  servicemen  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
includl  ig  those  reported  missing  in  war. 
This  ict  was  extended  for  another 
2  years ,  until  1955.  I  Joined  in  the  effort 
to  restore  cuts  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  veterans'  hospitalization  program, 
which  s  of  vital  Interest  to  veterans  and 
their  ft  imilies.  Hospitalization  needs  of 
our  vet  srans  must  receive  priority  at  all 
Veterans'  problems  have  always 
to  my  heart,  and  I  shall  give 
fullest  support  all  the  time. 
Idltlon  to  the  bills  mentioned,  I 
trod'x:ed  bills  to  provide  limip- 
lents  to  veterans'  beneficiaries. 
>t  from  income-tax  interest  re- 
ceived from  United  States  defense  bonds 
in  ord4  r  to  stimulate  greater  sales  of 
bonds,  o  create  a  United  States  medical 
and  del  tal  academy,  to  aid  large  cities  in 
establis  liing  efiDclent  ambulance  service, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  private  bills. 

BT   QMOVrS   AMD   ORGANISATIONS 

the  year  many  groups,  organl- 

and  labor  unions  have  lauded 

and  my  voting  record  on  vari- 
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Action,  appraised  my  record 
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/  merlcan  Legion  of  Kings  County, 

listed  me  as  voting  correctly 
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on  issues  of  interest  to  veterans,  such  as 
payment  of  indemnity  to  veterans'  sur- 
vivors, appropriation  of  funds  for  vet- 
erans employment  service,  veterans'  pen- 
sions, and  so  forth. 

The  newspaper  Labor,  published  by 
the  railway  brotherhoods  and  15  asso- 
ciated unions,  wrote  as  follows: 

Congressman  H»i.i.«i  has  voted  100  percent 
light.  In  not  a  single  instance  has  he  wa- 
vered In  his  support  of  leglslaUon  favorable 
to  labor  and  the  public  Interest. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
U.  8.  A.  expressed  its  appreciation  of  my 
fight  for  public  housing  in  these  words: 

Congratulations  on  the  excellent  effort  you 
made  to  save  the  Housing  Act.  •  •  •  You 
have  the  gratitude  of  the  membership  of  our 
organization  for  the  speeches  you  made  on 
the  floor. 

The  Italian-American  organization, 
Chesterfield  Lodge.  Inc..  comprised  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent,  praised  my 
fight  against  the  discriminatory  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Immigration  Act  and  my 
efforts  to  admit  a  substantial  number  at 
Italians  to  this  country. 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  thanked  me  for  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  postal  workers  as  follows: 

We  have  always  found  you  to  he  a  true 
friend  who  has  never  hesitated  to  assist  xi» 
In  any  way  possible.  Thank  you  for  all  thai 
you  have  done  for  us. 

The  Ambassador  of  Israel.  IDs  Excel- 
lency Abba  Eban.  wrote  to  express  his 
government's  appreciation  for  my  efforts 
in  furthering  American-Israeli  friendly 
relations,  sajrlng: 

I  am  sure  you  know  how  greatly  Israel 
draws  strength  and  encoxiragement  from  the 
bonds  of  American -Israel  friendship.  •  •  • 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  the  personal  part  which  you 
have  played  In  furthering  tills  relationship. 

Others  who  have  written  me  during 
the  year  in  praise  of  my  work  and  my 
help  in  their  behalf  are  the  Polish  Immi- 
gration Committee:  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Information  Center:  Seafarers  In- 
ternational Union;  Brooklyn  Metal 
Trades  Council,  A.  F.  of  L.;  Transport 
Workers  Union  of  America;  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees;  New 
York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants; 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People;  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars;  Disabled  American  Veterans; 
American  Zionist  Council;  Vaad  Hftty^^^a 
Rehabilitation  Committee;  Dressmakers 
Union.  Local  22;  Independent  Theater 
Owners  Association;  and  numerous 
others. 

CONCLUnON 

This  is  my  record  of  achievements  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress.  It 
is  an  acounting  of  my  stewardship  of 
of&ce  which  I  am  proud  to  present  to  my 
constituents.  I  urge  them  to  read  it  and 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  my  views  on 
important  issues,  and  my  actions  on  ma- 
jor problems.  It  is  my  earnest  belief 
that  an  informed  citizenry  will  be  better 
able  to  solve  its  problems  and  therefore 
able  to  contribute  more  intelligently  to 
the  general  welfare. 
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OmgrestioBal  lavettif  aliaf  CommStUt$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  xmbcama 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  DNITBD  STAISB 

Monday,  August  3. 19S3 

Mr.  JENNER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
their  63d  annual  congress  on  June  17, 
1953.  The  resolutions  support  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  investigate 
Communist  and  other  subversive  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKD.  as  follows: 

RssoLunoN  Coiucnnimo  CoMOKaBSioMAi. 
UrvKSnoATnro  Commjlvimmm 

Whereas  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  ttie 
American  Revolution,  has  contlnxiaUy  en- 
deavored to  be  a  b\ilwark  against  commu- 
nism and  aU  other  subversive  activities  In 
this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Introduction  of  legislation 
to  curb  these  destructive  subversive  Influ- 
ences, together  with  the  Investigation  and 
public  eiqxwure  of  Communists  and  sub- 
versives has  been  mandated  by  the  National 
Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
for  many  years:  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  National  Society. 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  over  the  vicious 
barrage  of  criticism  directed  against  the 
congressional  ooounlttees  Investigating  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Communist  activity  In  Amer- 
ican life  and  theee  attacks  make  It  deer 
that  there  Is  under  way  a  deUberate  and 
Intensive  campaign  of  smear  and  intimida- 
tion designed  to  hamper  the  work  of  the 
Investigating  committees:   and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  majority 
of  theee  attacfes  ariae  from  sources  which 
serve  the  cause  of  oommunlsm.  Whether 
knowingly  or  not,  some  of  the  most  abusive 
attacks  have  come  from  persons  whose 
tragedy  Is  not  that  they  are  Communists, 
but  that  they  do  not  tmderstand  the  true 
nature  oC  communism.  No  man  or  woman 
can  be  a  Communist  or  a  pro-Communist 
and  a  loyal  American  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  To  support  communism  Is  to  support 
treason,  and  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  do  not  believe  that  traitors 
ahould  be  accorded  deferential  treatment 
under   any   circumstances:  Be   It   therefore 

Reaolved,  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  AnMrtcan  Revolution,  commends  the 
splendid  efforts  of  congressional  commit- 
tees. Investigating  Communist  and  subver- 
sive activities,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  appro- 
priate committees  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  BepresAitatlves  of  the  United 
States. 


CaluMt-Ssff  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RARRATT  OUARA 

or  XLLUf  OX8 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  July  30. 1953 

Ur.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  session  about  to  close  I  have 


on  several  occasions  stressed  to  my  dis- 
tinguished collegues  the  importance  to 
the  Nation  of  the  Calumet-Sag  Water- 
way development.  Despite  the  rigid 
economy  that  has  mailced  appropria- 
tions for  public  works,  the  oommittoe 
included  Calumet-Sag  in  the  very  slen- 
der list  of  projects  for  which  some 
money  was  allotted.  The  conferees  re- 
taining the  Calumet-Sag  appropriation 
In  the  bill  agreed  on,  I  was  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  Chicago — Comibussiohal 
Racoao  of  July  21, 1953,  page  9431.  I  am 
happy,  too,  that  among  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  an 
alertness  to  the  great  possibilities  of  this 
waterway  and  a  friendly  sentiment  for 
the  granting  of  an  appropriation  in  1954 
making  possible  its  immediate  and  rapid 
development. 

In  anticipation  of  the  interest  in  this 
project  among  my  colleagues  when  we 
reconvene  in  January,  I  am  extending 
my  remarlEs  to  include  a  most  interest- 
ing account  in  the  Southeast  Economist 
of  the  present  waterway  and  its  future 
possibilities.    The  article  follows: 

New  Impetus  was  given  last  week  to  the. 
drive  to  make  South  Chicago  the  world's 
greatest  Inland  port. 

Old  aUeglances  were  renewed  and  new  oon- 
verta  were  won  to  the  60-year-old  Calumet- 
Sag  project  last  week  when  more  than  100 
offldals  and  civic  leaders  representing  48 
cltywlde.  Southtown,  Southeast  side,  and 
suburban  organisations  were  guests  of  the 
Bast  Side  Chamber  of  OcMumeroe  on  a  10- 
hour  cruise  from  the  92d  Street  Bridge  to 
Lockport  and  return,  a  Journey  of  about  44 
mUes. 

mW  LOCK  or  CALTnfXT  HABBOa 

It  was  the  chamber's  annual  Inspection 
trip  and  all  those  aboard  the  cruiser  Wen- 
deila  pledged  their  support  to  the  propoeed 
fOO.OOO.OOO  enlargement  and  Imjsovement  of 
the  Calumet-Sag  channel  and  the  long- 
delayed  development  of  a  great  harbor  In 
Lake  Calumet. 

They  expressed  dismay  that  60  of  the  80 
lake  vessels  that  formerly  wintered  In  Lake 
Calumet,  with  their  owners  spending  a  third 
of  a  million  dollars  locally  to  outfit  their 
ships  in  the  spring,  now  berth  In  the  more 
modem  facilities  of  the  Milwaukee  harbor. 

Improvement  of  the  Caliunet-Sag  calls  for 
early  construction  of  a  new  lock  at  Calumet 
harbor,  In  Bumham.  and  eventually  one  on 
the  Qrand  Calumet  River  In  Hammond.     ' 

AWXIOUS  TO  CKT  BTAKnB 

Among  those  aboard  the  Wendella  were 
Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Lahlun.  executive  officer  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Division  of  the  United  States 
Army  engineers;  William  N.  Erlekson.  presi- 
dent of  the  Cook  County  Commissioners; 
Senator  Walker  Butler  2d.  president  pro 
temp<He  of  the  State  senate,  and  long  an 
advocate  of  Inland-waterway  development, 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the  city  oouncU. 

AU  expressed  eagerness  to  push  ahead  the 
development  of  the  Calimiet-Sag  project, 
authorized  by  Congress  In  1946.  on  which  a 
start  has  not  been  made  because  no  Pederal 
funds  are  avallaUe. 

When  the  cruiser  passed  Blue  Island  Sen- 
ator Butler  said  the  contrcA  locks  at  that 
place  which  Umlt  vessels  passing  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  a 
width  of  60  feet  and  a  length  of  360  feet 
constitutes  "Chicago's  crime." 

An  Initial  i^pn^nlatlon  of  $20  million  Is 
to  be  soxight  at  the  1964  session  of  Congress 
for  work  to  be  completed  the  foUowlng  year, 
with  the  hope  that  additional  money  will  be 
forthcoming  at  each  session  to  follow  untu 


the  minola  project  Is  finished  late  In  1960  or 
early  In  1960.  It  was  forecast  by  proponento 
that  the  annual  tonnage  of  S.400.000  in  1953 
wlU  be  Increased  In  the  ensuing  10-year 
period  to  30  mlUion  tons  of  cargo  traflkc  an- 
nuaUy  on  the  Calumet-Sag. 

It  Is  planned  to  widen  the  channel  to  225 
feet,  eliminating  the  60-  and  60-foot  goose- 
neck stretches,  and  to  deepen  it  from  the 
preaent  ip<"'miiTn  of  9  feet  to  the  desired 
IS  feet,  with  aU  bridges  being  *rebuUt  to 
admit  larger  vessels,  assuring  a  clearance 
of  25  feet  above  the  waterllne. 

SAvnra  ur  wmMtaar  batss 

For  every  dollar  of  taxpayers'  money  spent 
<m  the  project  It  Is  estimated  the  return 
on  the  investnoent  wUl  be  several  times  that 
amount  in  savings  on  freight  rates,  espe- 
claUy  on  sand,  gravel,  and  coal  which  the 
railroads  carry  at  very  little  and  often  no 
profit  to  them,  leaving  greater  raU  capacity 
for  fast-freight  materials,  produce  and  prod- 
ucts. At  least  one  railroad  president,  an 
advocate  ot  waterways,  said  this  is  to  be 
desired. 

W.  J.  MCIMllon.  president  of  the  East  Side 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  observed  that  "if  all 
Chlcagoans  realized  the  enlarged  waterway's 
poaslbUltles  they'd  get  out  here  with  shovels." 

Including  the  branch  at  the  Calximet-Sag 
to  be  projected  into  Indiana  through  Ham- 
mond and  East  Chicago  to  Clark  Road,  Oary, 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  project  wlU  be  $134 
million.  This  extension  was  also  authq^iaed 
by  Congreas.  It  calls  for  widening,  straight- 
ening, and  deepening  of  the  Orand  Calumet 
River  from  its  juncture  with  the  present  Sag 
Channel  at  Bumham  and  will  provide  a  linlc 
with  the  United  States  ship  canal  terminus 
at  the  Grand  Calumet  River.  The  ship  canal 
serves  a  score  of  industries,  including  the 
Inland  Steel.  Toungstown  Steel.  Standard 
Oil.  Sinclair  OU.  and  other  companies  in 
Whiting  and  East  Chicago. 

All  bridges  over  the  Grand  Calumet  River 
would  be  rebuUt.  It  is  now  a  currentleae 
cesspo(^  filled  with  sludge  and  \uiflt  for 
navigation. 

TO  HOMO  XNDUantXAX.  BOOK 

Col.  R.  A.  ThcHnpeon,  of  the  United  State* 
Corps  of  &xglneers,  who  has  lived  with  the 
project,  pointed  out  the  fields  of  growing 
com.  the  cattle  gracing  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  great  stretches  of  untlUed  land  be- 
yond the  tree-shaded  banks  of  the  Sag  Canal 
between  Blue  Island  and  Lockp(»t. 

The  Army  engineer  said  four  transconti- 
nental railroads  and  a  nvunber  of  through 
highways  now  serve  the  open  country,  which 
has  such  rich  industrial  potentialities. 

"There  lies  the  great  undeveloped  indus- 
trial area  of  Chicago."  he  said.  "This  proj- 
ect will  without  question  add  \mt(dd  millions 
of  dollars  of  productive  wealth,  giving  em- 
ployment to  tens  of  thousands  of  workers, 
adding  new  comonunltles  to  the  city'B  out- 
sklrta.  and  benefitting  not  only  Chicago  and 
the  State  but  the  entire  Midwest  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  including  the  port  of  New 
Orleans." 

TO   KLnairATB   BOTTUaCBCKa 

One  of  the  worst  bottlenecks  In  the 
Calumet-Sag  Is  the  point  at  the  Acme  Steel 
Co.  plant  where  It  la  so  narrow  that  over 
the  years  scores  of  barges  have  piled  up. 
This  Is  to  be  widened  and  at  some  futtire 
time  land  may  be  acquired  from  the  steel 
company  for  a  new  and  more  direct  channel, 
eliminating  the  bend  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding easio'  navigation. 

City  council  members  who  made  the  trip 
were  Alderman  Kenneth  E.  Campbell  (20th). 
member  of  the  harbors,  wharves,  and 
bridges  committee;  Alderman  David  R.  Mulr 
(6th):  and  Alderman  Brian  J.  Duoey  (40th). 

FBEinCTB   SO.OOO.OOO  TONNAGB 

MarUn  Oettershagen,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Harbors  and  Rivers  for  the  City  at 
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Ctilcago  and  consulting  engineer  of  tbe  re- 
gional port  district,  was  master  at  cere- 
monies. He  said  tlie  Calnmet-Sag  project 
is  a  Tltal  link  in  tlie  largest  system  of  inland 
waterways  In  tbe  United  States,  the  9.000 
miles  of  navigable  streams  connected  wttb 
the  4.000  miles  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  and 
its  main  tributariee.  He  predicted  an  even- 
tusl  annual  tonnage  of  80,000.000  on  tha 
Improved  Sag  channel. 

Howard  R.  Olson  represented  tbe  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association  and  CSarl  L^ 
Gardner  made  the  cruise  for  the  Chicago  City 
Plan  Commission. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Safety 
was  represented  by  Joeeph  P.  Stareerich,  8242 
Iferrin  Avenue.  WilUam  A.  Dlndas,  gen- 
eral superintendent;  William  F.  Pattergon; 
and  Jbhn  O.  Henneberger  represented  the 
sanitary  lUstrlet. 

Otlier  United  States  engineers  on  the  In- 
spection tour  were  Col.  R.  P.  Kline  and  Lt. 
Col.  Jack  NeaL  Tbe  Chicago  Regional  Port 
District  was  represented  by  Gtoorge  P.  Fiedler, 
of  Blue  Island,  and  tiie  Chicago  Regional 
Planning  Association  by  Howard  R.  Olson. 
The  Chicago  Reglmal  Plan  Aasociatlosi  rep- 
resentatlTs  was  Carl  h.  Oardner. 

BuaLHUsmw  atismu 

ZndustrlaUsts  and  bxisinessmen  aboard 
the  V^endeUa  Included  8.  E.  Anderson,  of  the 
Republic  Steel  Co.;  William  V.  McKenale. 
Steel  City  National  Bank.  3030  East  QSd 
Street;  Lloyd  C.  Holmlln,  13104  Western  Ave- 
nue, ^lue  Island;  S.  L.  Simmons,  12600  Tor- 
rence  Avenue;  Ash  "Jack"  Bender.  130tb 
Street  and  Stony  Island  Avenue;  T.  E.  Ur- 
banek.  9203  Commercial  Avenue.  South  Chi- 
cago; and  John  Peterson,  of  the  East  Side 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Hammond  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
campaigned  for  the  waterway  improvement 
for  many  years.  The  secretary  of  that  organ- 
tsatton.  WllUam  Lowrey,  as  usual,  made  the 
annual  tour,  bringing  with  him  Capt.  Larry 
BbAnan.  engineering  officer  and  representa- 
tive of  Ifayor  Vernon  C  Anderson,  and  John 
Mahoney,  a  Hammond  civic  leader. 

Another  Hoosler  waterway  enthtistast  who 
accepted  the  invttatiOD  of  tlw  East  Side 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  om  hand  for 
the  excursion  was  Mayor  Andrew  Kovadk. 
of  Whiting.  In  addition  to  the  world's  larg- 
est complete  refinery  of  Standard  OH  of  In- 
diana, the  great  Carbon  &  Carbide  plant  of 
Whiting  would  benefit  greatly  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Calumet-Sag  Channel  to  a 
union  with  the  United  States  ship  canaL 

As  the  Wendella  began  the  Journey  up  the 
Cal\nnet-4Sag,  after  a  preliminary  trip  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Calumet  River,  Mr.  Oetters- 
bagen.  at  the  microphone  on  the  pilot's  plat- 
form, called  attention  to  foreign  ships  at 
the  dodcs.  He  stated  there  are  140  dockings 
a  year  of  foreign  ships  in  Chicago  harbors. 
as  well  as  many  more  at  Indiana  Harbor. 
Ind.,  and  that  when  ^e  Lockport  locks  are 
widened  and  a  harbor  is  built  ta  Lake  Calu- 
BfMt  tbe  number  will  be  Increased  many 
times. 

OUJTT  njUfTS  BOSDXB  UVEB 

The  giant  plants  which  border  the  river 
Kt  the  beginning  of  tbe  Calumet-Sag  are  an 
Indication  of  ftiture  tndustrtal  growth  on 
Lake  Calumet  and  further  along  the  channel, 
the  nutfter  of  ceremonies  stated.  One  of 
many  is  the  plant  of  tbe  Commonwealth 
Ertlson  Co^  to  which  4  million  tons  of  Illinois 
coal  were  shipped  by  barge  last  year. 

The  largest  grain  elevator  in  the  Midwest. 
Republic  Steel  mills,  and  the  Rird  assembly 
plant  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  great  indus- 
tries on  the  Cahtmet-Sag. 

There  are  14  bridges  in  the  first  7  miles 
of  the  river  and  channel,  and  each  must  be 
rebuUt.  "Ftom  112th  to  114th  StreeU  tbe 
river  bottom  is  solid  rock,  and  to  lower  it 
will  be  an  expensive  operation,  but  it  will 
be  done."  Cettanhagen  said. 

On  tbe  trip  downstream  the  WendeUa 
Circled  the  2.144-acre  Lake  Caliimet  to  give 


the  pa^ngers  a  view  of  the  S80-aer«  Calu- 
met Harbor  terminals  where  vast  improve- 
ments I  xe  planned  to  prepare  for  tremendous 
industrial  growth. 

ressel  then  entered  the  barge  canal 
lome  enlargements  have  been  made, 
place  it  has  already  been  widened  to 
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Passing  under  one  of  the  bridges  that  does 

to  be  raised  or  swung  open  for 

^aft.  tbe  master  of  ceremonies  said 

Chicago    is    known    for    its    movable 
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the  most  dangero\is  bridge  Is  thst 
^chlgan  Central  Railroad,  which  pro- 
clearance.    One  of  the  best  Is  the 
bridge  of  the  Trl-State  Highway. 
Lfckport  the  Wendella  docked  to  give 
8  an  opportunity  to  Inspect 
m(klel  locks  which  provide  a  drop  of 
n  13  minutes  and  a  rise  of  like  dlmen- 
20  minutes.    There  is  a  generating 
i^aterpowered  by  the  spillway. 

point  of  Interest  on  the  channel 
uncture  with  the  main  sanitary  and 
at  the  village  of  Sag. 
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I  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIAKA 

IN  TH^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 


Monday,  August  3, 1953 


JENNER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanli  lous  consent  to  have  reprinted  in 
the  A]»pendix  of  the  Recoeo  an  article 
by  Ful  »n  Lewis,  Jr. 

The]e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
as  follows: 

Ncavooit  Paon  CoNvxirK  To  Comflaih  Aaorrr 
Pbobzs 
(By  Fulton  Lewis,  Jt.) 
WASitofCTOic,    February    19. — The    winter 
Chautauqua  for  American  educators  Is  under 
instead  of  staying  home  attending 
problems,    numeroiis    professors, 
superintendents    and    teachers    are 
In  nervous  knots  around  the  coun- 
about  congressional  investl- 
Into  their  Institutions.     J 
they  propose  to  accomplish  I  can- 
fathom,  since  both  the  HousS  and  Sen- 
alr^ady  have  committees  at  wo/k  r\m- 
the    Communists    on    various 
iitaflS.     The  inquiries  have  been  de- 
"invBstons  of  academic  freedoms." 
of   the   teaching   prafesslon." 
and    an    "invasion    of    a 
innermost  thoughts." 
of  course,   is  pure  slander  against 
lawmakers  of  oiir  Nation,  to  say 
of  its  being  below  tbe  dignity  of  an 
Individilal  charged  with  the  education  at 
youth.    That  Is,  unless  tiie  teacher 
iising  the  slander  happens  to  be 
Party  member  or  some  sort  of 
for  the  Commies.     They  stoop  to 
as  has  been  aptly  demonstrated  in 
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(t  the  most  asinine  arguments  ever 

against    congressional    intentions    to 

teachers  and  their  tertbo<*s  Is  that 

all  right  for  a  Communist  to  be   s 

lo  long  as  he  does  not  advocate  com- 

in  the  classroom. 

I  as  phony  as  a  Kremlin  peace  pro- 

^urthermore",  it  is  the  root  of  most 

iddlebralned  arguments  heard  these 

wl^never  the  subject  of  school  probes 


A  Communist  Is  not  just  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  He  or  she  is  required  to 
work  at  it  24  hours  a  day.  Only  those  who 
do,  remain  members  In  good  standing.  This 
is  especially  true  at  present,  following  revela- 
tions by  tbe  FBI  that  it  has  long  had  secret 
agents  inside  the  party.  Now  only  tiie  most 
trusted  and  ardent  party  members  are  stlU 
carried  on  the  rolls. 

So  if  a  schoolteacher,  as  several  have  re- 
cently, tens  a  conunittee  of  Congress  he  won't 
reply  to  the  question  about  his  Communist 
Party  membership  or  nonmembershlp  for  fear 
of  possible  self-incriminstion.  It's  a  pretty 
good  bet  that  he's  got  a  party  card  tucked 
•way  somewhere  in  a  secret  hideout. 

A  Communist  is  a  Communist  all  tbe  time. 
Just  to  keep  the  Iron  Curtain  intact,  how- 
ever, a  Commy  teacher  may  never  mention 
his  love  for  the  Soviet  Union  openly  when 
talking  to  students.  But  the  minute  ha 
leaves  the  classroom,  he  Is  busy  peddling 
propaganda.  Joining  Commxinlst -sponsored 
fronts  or  cluttering  up  the  air  denouncing 
congressional  investigations.  And  under- 
neath it  all  he  is  busy  picking  up  informa- 
tion of  valiie  to  the  party,  and  may  even  be 
assigned  a  sabotage  Job.  or  at  a  moment's 
notice  ordered  into  the  espionage  under<- 
ground. 

Any  way  the  professors  slice  it  such  a  i>er« 
son  is  a  Communist  in  color  and  thought. 
He  Isnt  afraid  to  express  bis  contempt  for 
Congress,  but  ducks  like  a  frightened  doe 
whenever  Congress  asks  him  about  his  affllla* 
tlons  with  the  Reds. 

Probably  a  lot  of  students  don't  know  It. 
but  when  a  well-known  professor  sits  on  the 
platform  with  Communists  who  are  busy  sell- 
ing tbe  party  line  in  the  United  States  they 
are  likely  to  be  impressed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  evidence  is  that  thotuands  ara 
Judging  by  the  number  of  students  in  left- 
wing  campus  groups.  Somebody  has  con* 
vlnced  them  Moscow  has  a  better  way  of  Ufa 
thxm  America.  And  it  isn't  the  anti-Corn* 
munist  professors  who  have  done  so. 

One  example  that  answers  tbe  Communlst- 
left-wlng-llberal  argument  that  It  Is  all  right 
to  be  a  Soviet  lover  and  still  teach  school,  is 
Dr.  Oscar  H.  Shaftel.  He  Is  assistant  pro. 
fessor  of  English  at  Queens  Oollege  in  New 
York  City. 

Shaftel  had  his  day  in  the  witness  chair 
before  the  Senate  Internal  security  subcom- 
mittee. He  spouted  the  usual  arrogance  and 
declined  to  answer  the  164  question,  averring 
loudly  his  academic  freedom  was  being 
trampled  upon. 

It  turns  out.  however.  Shaftel.  even  if  ho 
never  mentioned  Moscow  in  the  classroom, 
was  faculty  adviser  to  a  group  of  college  stu- 
dents who  loudly  proclaimed  their  belief  that 
Senate  investigations  of  schools  are  wrong. 

Tet.  a  lot  of  otherwise  intelligent  peoplo 
buy  the  idea  a  Cooununist  can  plot  by  night 
and  be  perfectly  harmless  as  a  scboolteacber 
by  day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF     . 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaoow 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  IHE  UNITED  STATES 

liondav.  Ausruat  3, 19S3 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou>  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  Lodge  No.  1276, 
of  Eugene,  Oreg. 
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Tliere  being  no  objeetion.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rbcorb.  as  follows: 

An  action  of  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
emment  Employees.  Lodge  No.  1276.  Xogene, 
Oreg.,  protesting  the  directive  to  compel 
reduction  in  annual  leave  aociunulated  be- 
fore December  20.  1952.  to  a  maximum  of  30 
days. 

We  request  that  the  law  be  amended  and 
employees  with  more  than  90  days  leave  to 
their  eredlt  on  that  date  be  pomitted  to 
retain  it  indefinitely  if  not  used  and  be  paid 
In  full  for  such  accumulated  leave  upon 
termination  o<  service. 

It  is  also  urged  that  tbe  leave  law  be 
changed  to  permit  60  days  maximum  annual 
leave  accumulation. 

Ftutber.  it  is  frit  that  the  present  law 
Imposes  an  injwtioe  on  heirs  of  a  deceased 
employees  by  restricting  payment  for  current 
year  «"niiiti  leave  aoctunulation  In  excess 
of  tbe  December  SO.  1052.  oelling. 

It  is  requested  that  the  leave  law  be 
•mended  to  allow  payment  in  full  to  the 
heirs  for  the  current  year  annual  leave  accu- 
mulation in  excesa  cX  the  employee's  estab- 
lished ceiling. 

WkuxAit  E.  Wauh, 

Fruidetit, 


How  To  Brkf  Abovt  a  Good  Foragn 
Tnift  Prograat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


DV  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMITBD  STATES 
Moudav,  Augugt  3. 1953 

Mr.  ZX>uaLAS.  MI-.  President,  in 
1953  Congress  extended  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  for  only  1  year.  This  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  President  so 
that  the  new  administration  could  have 
time  to  study  the  matter.  What  It  means 
is  that  full-scale  congressional  debate 
will  take  place  on  trade  policies  early 
next  year. 

My  greatest  fear  Is  that  the  issue  win 
bog  down  into  a  battle  between  those 
businesses  which  profit  from  high  tariffs 
and  those  which  want  low  tariffs.  Tet 
our  major  concern  should  be  what  is  best 
for  this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Fortunately,  we  have  in  this  country 
important  groui»  who  are  nonpartisan, 
objective,  and  well-informed  who  can 
exert  a  tremendously, constructive  influ- 
ence on  the  decisions  we  must  make.  I 
have  specific  reference  to  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  YWCA,  the  NaUonal 
Council  of  Catholic  Women,  and  other 
groups  who  have  conducted  impartial 
studies  and  who  have  shown  the  value  of 
liberal  trade  policies.  Indeed  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  has  selected  the  issue 
of  foreign  trade  as  one  of  the  major 
itefns  on  its  agenda.  I  hope  members  of 
all  these  fine  groups  will  pepper  Congress 
with  mail  vigorously  opposing  any  com- 
promise with  the  principles  of  a  liberal 
foreign  trade  program,  and  that  they 
will  urge  their  friends  and  neighbors  to 
do  the  same. 

Through  their  studies,  these  public- 
spirited  citizens  know  that  reasonably 
low  tariffs  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  have 
strong  allies  and  international  good  will. 
XCIX— App.- 


They  also  know  of  how  the  consumer 
benefits  through  lower  tariffs.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  help  of  my  wife.  Emily 
Taf  t  Douglas.  I  devoted  one  of  my  radio 
programs  to  foreign  trade  in  an  effort  to 
present  the  issues  as  simply  as  possible. 
I  hope  it  will  prove  helpful  to  those  li^o 
are  advocating  a  sound  trade  program 
in  their  efforts  to  convince  others  of  its 
necessity.  In  order  to  make  it  available, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  broadcast  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

SsTAToa  AND  Mss.  DoxTCLAS  DtBCusB  Foapoif 

Tmadk 
(Weekly  Illinois  broadcast  No.  16.  by  Senator 

Paul  H.  Dooglas.  Joined  by  his  wife,  former 

Illinois  GongresBwaman.  Knily  Ttaf t  Doug- 
las, lilay  10.  1968) 

Senator  Douslas.  This  la  your  Senate  r. 
Paui.  H.  Douglas,  malring  bis  weekly  report, 
and  here  beside  me  is  my  vrife.  &nily  Taft 
Douglas,  who  picked  our  subject. 

BCrs.  DoTTCiAS.  I  picked  something  the 
President  has  stressed — ^foreign  trade.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  wants  more  foreign  trade 
and  that's  a  new  and  different  stand  for  a 
Republican  President. 

Senator  Doon^Aa.  It  certainly  la.  but  it's 
a  new  and  different  situaticm.  Blany  Bcpub- 
Ilcans  as  weU  as  various  organizations,  such 
as  the  National  Association  of  ICanufac- 
turers.  have  dumged  their  minds  about  for- 
^gn  trade.  Actually,  when  the  Republican 
Par^  ttrst  supported  high  tariffs,  we  were 
still  a  debtor  Nation.  England  and  other 
oountriee  bad  loaned  us  large  sums  to  de- 
velop our  resouroea.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
pay  our  debts  we  needed  to  seU  more  than 
we  bought,  so  we  taxed  all  foreign  goods 
which  raised  the  price  of  importa  and  en- 
ooiiraged  people  to  buy  American.  This  pro- 
tected our  Infant  Induatrlea,  aa  Henry  Clay 
used  to  say. 

Mrs.  DouoLAa.  But  tbe  Infants  grew  Into 
giants  and  we  kept  on  protecting  tbem. 

Senator  DotrcLAa.  Well,  we  fgrgot  to  wean 
them.  And  after  World  War  I.  we  became 
the  creditor  Nation  and  our  farmer  creditors 
were  now  our  debtors.  TlMy  needed  to  seU  to 
us.  but  under  President  Harding,  we  raised 
our  tariffs  stni  higher.  As  the  great  depres- 
sion began,  we  even  raised  tbe  tariff  a  sec- 
ond time  under  President  Hoover. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  I  rememlier  you  drafted  a 
protest  which  was  signed  by  all  the  Nations' 
leading  economists,  about  a  thousand,  wasnt 
It? 

Senator  Dooolab.  Unfortunately  Congress 
was  not  Impressed.  Still,  we  were  right.  As 
we  feared,  the  other  nations  retaliated.  Uiey 
raised  their  tariffs  and  killed  the  last  of  our 
foreign  sales.  So  the  1030  tariff  actually 
deepened  the  depression.  Of  course,  Oordell 
Hull  and  Congress  tried  to  reverse  the  trend 
with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements,  but 
the  forces  of  aggression  were  then  under 
way. 

The  forgotten  pctot  about  foreign  trade 
Is  that  a  high  tariff  protects  some  indus- 
tries but  it  hurts  many  others;  a  high  tariff 
closes  markets  to  the  goods  we  want  to  sell. 
Also,  of  coxirse,  it  raises  prices  for  everyone. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  And  we  who  rxm  the  house- 
holds should  remember  that. 

Senator  Douglas.  Low  tariffs  also  help 
business  by  cqiening  foreign  markets — and 
it  is  trade,  not  aid.  which  most  countries 
want.  Foreign  trade  encourages  prosperity 
and  peace,  and  Is  a  weapon  in  our  cold  war. 
For  communism  thrives  on  misery  and  want. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  This  is  all  very  fine  ^d  gen- 
eral, but  let's  get  down  to  our  Imno^  grass- 
roots. If  we  lower  tbe  duty  on.  say  Swiss 
watches,  won't  we  ruin  tbe  ZOgin  Watcb  Co.? 


Senator  DoeoLto.  WeU.  thafh  what  tbey 
used  to  fear.  But  tbe  president  of  that  com- 
pany now  says  that  they  can  cempete  either 
In  watches  or  in  some  other  line.  Th« 
truth  Is  that  our  American  production  sys- 
tem is  so  efficient  that  in  nooet  ind\istries 
eur  high-paid  workers  pxoduoe  more  articles 
at  a  cheaper  unit  oast  than  tbe  low-paid  for- 
eign workers.  Labor  oasts,  you  see.  are  only 
one  factor  in  tbe  price  of  an  article.  Mean- 
while, we  have  industries  which  will  greatly 
expand  with  lower  tariffs,  for  instance,  the 
Peoria  area  Caterpillar  plant  or  farm  ma- 
chinery ftom  Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and  Mo- 
nne. 

Ifrs.  Dooslas.  Speaking  of  farm  ma>- 
chinwy.  bow  about  the  farmer  himself? 

Senator  Douglas.  The  farmer  has  always 
been  the  chief  victim  of  the  high  tariff.  In 
fact,  be  is  doubly  hurt  because  he  pays 
beavUy  for  his  tariff-protected  purcbaaes, 
but  he,  himseU.  needs  foreign  markets  whicb 
are  closed  because  of  the  tariff. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Are  noany  DUnols  farm 
goods  sold  abroad? 

SMiator  DonajkS.  Well,  as  an  example, 
about  a  tblrd  of  our  soybean  crop  and  from 
a  half  to  a  tblzd  of  our  milk  producta. 

Mrs.  Douobsa.  For  the  buyer,  of  course. 
tha«  is  ev«y  advantage  becanae  abe  can  pidc 
the  article  most  favorably  produced  and 
from  a  wide  variety  get  the  best  quality  for 
the  least  mcxiey. 

S«iator  Douslas.  I  zMJtfce  yon  say  *lBhe" 
for  the  buyer. 

Mrs.  Dodblas.  Of  eonrsa.  "abe"  does  tba 
buying,  perbi^w.  that's  why  the  women's 
organ  luat tone  from  tbe  General  Federation 
of  Wcsnen's  Clubs  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  YWCA.  to  the  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Women,  all  support  a  liberal 
trade  poUcy.  Besides  the  National  Manu- 
facturers Association,  what  other  men's 
groups  favor  it? 

Senator  Douolas.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, tbe  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  CIO,  and  doaens  of  civic  groups,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Business,  labor,  and  farm 
groups.     But  what  about  the  taxpayer? 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  the  taxpayers  have 
the  Mggeet  stake  of  all.  We  are  spending 
bUUons  at  doUars  In  aid  to  our  allies.  But 
if  tbey  eoukl  sell  enoogh  goods  to  us.  they 
wouldn't  need  so  much  aid.  What  tbey 
want,  and  what  could  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars, is  trade — not  aid.  Ilils  is  yoiir  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  And  Smily  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  Saying  goodby  imtll  next 
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or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  CALXrOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  report  on  the 
first  session  of  the  83d  Congress. 

OPT  TO  A  ^OOO  SIABT  ^^"^ 

It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  be  a 
part  of  the  history-making  83d  Congress. 
I  am  sure  there  was  never  assembled  a 
harder  working,  more  earnest  group  of 
men  and  women  with  one  goal  in  mind: 
A  firm  determination  to  keep  our  pledges 
to  tbe  people  and  to  give  our  America 
the  kind  of  Government  every  American 
has  a  right  to  expect  and  demand. 
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Never  before  was  a  new  Congress  and 
a  new  administration  charged  with  such 
a  heavy  res^nsibillty.  The  Nation  has 
Enjoyed  the  wholesome  experience  of  a 
Congress  and  a  Chief  Executive  w(»-klng 
to«ether.  each  in  its  proper  constitu- 
tional role,  in  complete  respect  for  the 
other.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
a  few  short  months,  and  while  there  Is 
much  yet  to  be  done,  we  have  kept  our 
eyes  on  the  ball,  and  real  progress  has 
been  made  toward  canying  out  the  man- 
date of  the  pec^le.  What  was  done  by 
the  83d  Congress  in  its  first  session?  I 
can  report  to  you  some  concrete  accom- 
plishments : 

KOKx* — roaxuai  raucr — Bimoira  ddsnsb 

First,  and  aboVe  all  else,  the  heart's 
desire  of  every  real  American  was  for  an 
end  to  the  useless,  stalemated  war  in 
Korea.  Today  the  guns  are  silent  and 
the  killing  has  been  stopped.  Whatever 
the  future  holds  for  us  in  the  touchy 
International  situation,  our  President, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  and  our  Con- 
gress will  work  together  to  assure  that 
any  action  taken  by  our  Nation  will  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
tteasAe.  Under  our  new  State  Depart- 
ment, American  foreign  policy  is  being 
made  by  Americans,  wholeheartedly  de- 
Toted  to  American  principles. 

We  have  seized  the  initiative  for  peace 
by  the  adoption  of  a  firm,  concrete  for- 
eign policy.  Reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments were  renewed.  This  provides 
America  with  strategic  raw  materials  and 
enables  us  to  participate  in  a  balanced 
system  of  trade,  bolstering  our  allies' 
economy  which  strengthens  our  program 
for  world  peace.  Our  Government  took 
positive  action  to  reduce  future  Com- 
munist aggression,  to  strengthen  free 
nations,  to  sustain  the  hope  of  freedom 
In  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Our  true  defense  needs  have  been  rec- 
ognized. The  waste  and  the  plush  in 
the  hiige  military  budget  were  cut  out 
and  there  is  a  net  gain  in  the  Nation's 
fighting  efllclency  and  security.  Effi- 
ciency, and  be  "ready  for  action"  have 
become  the  key  words  in  our  Defense 
Department.  Our  Army,  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  have  benefited  under  the  new 
leadership  and  soimd  management  of 
our  new  military  forces,  and  the  Air 
Force  wiU  have  more  combat  planes 
through  better  planning  and  coordina- 
tion with  airplane  research  and  produc- 
tion. 

We  have  made  strides  toward  peace — 
we  have  at  the  same  time  made  our  Na- 
tion militarily  and  economically  strong- 
er. We  have  let  the  world  know  that  we 
are  a  friendly  people,  but  that  we  are 
aware  of  our  eneinies  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  being  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  them. 

TAX  BSDUCTIOK   Am)  SAVZHOS  TO  THS  TAZPATSB 

Here  I  can  report  real  progress.  More 
than  $13  billion  was  cut  from  the  1954 
Truman  budget.  With  these  savings 
you.  the  taxpayer,  will  receive  an  11  per- 
cent cut  in  personal  income-tax  rates 
next  January.  Relief  will  be  given  to 
the  small-business  man  when  the  excess- 
profits  tax  also  expires  at  this  date. 

The  postal  deficit  has  been  cut  in  half, 
in  6  short  months — from  a  $716  million 
high  to  $315  million.  The  Bureau  of 
Intemal  Revenue  has  streamlined  itself. 
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reducicig  the  operating  cost  by  $6  mil- 
lion. There  has  been  a  housecleaning. 
Thous  uids  of  misfits  and  excess  person- 
nel ha  ire  been  dropped  from  the  Federal 
payrol.  Government  doors  have  been 
closed  to  "influence  peddlers":  Govern- 
ment awyers  are  no  longer  allowed  the 
luxury  of  private  practice. 

Coo  fress  passed  legislation  putting  in- 
to effect  10  major  reorganization  plans 
for  exficutive  departments: 

Plah  No.  1  created  a  new  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  elim- 
inating a  hodgepodge  of  bureaus. 

Hai  i  No.  2  reorganized  and  simplified 
the  sructure  of  the  Department  of 
Agrici  Iture. 

Flai  No.  3  created  a  new  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  and  abolished  the  old 
Security  Resources  Board. 
No.  4  provided  a  new  order  of 
sion  for  the  Attorney  General  in 
apartment  of  Jtistice  and  made 
iprovements. 

No.  5  has  as  Its  objective  the 
iti  jn  and  strengthening  of  the 
-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Plaii  No.  6  strengthens  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  creates  six 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
centralizes  staff  direction  in  the  Chair- 
man 0 1  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— main- 
tainin  :  strict  civilian  control. 

Plax  No.  7  establishes  a  single  Foreign 
Opera  ions  Administration,  supplanting 
the  Ml  itual  Security  Administration  and 
other  agencies. 

Plai  No.  8  reorganizes  all  our  overseas 
propai  anda  effort  under  single  leader- 
ship— he  United  States  Information 
Agenc  '—apart  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Plaz  No.  9  reinstitutes  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  confer  and  give 
the  Pr  »ident  sound  advice  on  economic 
proble  ns. 

Plai  No.  10  separates  the  payments  for 
transr  Drtation  of  airmail  from  airline 
subsid  es,  as  a  means  of  pointing  up 
postal  deficits. 

The  e  accomplishments  have  come 
about  through  an  administration  which 
coopeiates  with  the  Congress.  Execu- 
tive dipartments  have  not  waited  for 
Congriss  to  force  them  to  economize, 
but  ui  der  President  Eisenhower's  orders 
have  D  lade  substantial  reductions  volun- 
tarily. 

It  ii  a  tremendous  Job,  but  we  are 
movln :  in  the  right  direction — toward 
the  da  7  when  the  taxpayer  will  hold  in 
his  po;ket  substantial  proof  that  Oov- 
emmeit  can  be  run  as  efficiently  and 
econoE  lically  as  a  well-conducted  busi- 
ness. 


ZNorvi  nxAii 


nxKDOMa — locAL  ssur-oovnif  • 

KXNT 


All  'mge,  price,  and  rent  controls— 

except  in  critical  defense  areas have 

been  lemoved.  Regimentation  by  the 
biireai  crats  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
indivicual  initiative  and  enterprise  is 
being « ncouraged  by  this  administration. 
Legislation  was  enacted  which  created 
the  Small  Business  Administration  de- 
signed to  assist  the  small  Independent 
buslnei  sman. 

The  (oclalistlc  dreamers  and  schemers, 
with  heir  plans  for  socializing  the 
farmer,  the  doctor,  and  eventually  all 
of  us,  I  ire  no  longer  on  the  scene.    The 


paternalistic  trend  has  been  stemmed 
and  a  policy  of  minimum,  rather  than 
maximum.  Federal  control  over  local 
governments  has  been  established. 

A  commission  has  been  established  to 
study  Federal-State  relations  with  th« 
goal  of  returning  more  power  and  re- 
sponsibility to  local  governments.  Of 
particular  interest  to  Califomlans  was 
the  return  of  the  tidelands  to  the  States 
after  years  of  fighting  for  recognition  of 
traditional  State  rights. 

We  kept  our  pledge  to  take  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  Congress  voted  to 
sell  the  Government's  synthetlc-nibber 
plants:  the  Federal  barge  line,  which  cost 
us  money,  year  in  and  year  out.  has  been 
sold.  The  Atomic  Eziergy  Commission 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  wider  opportu- 
nity for  private  investment  in  building 
and  operating  its  plants  for  electric 
power  production  and  other  peacetime 
uses. 

Every  step  is  being  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  removing  the  long  tentacles  of 
Federal  control,  of  recognizing  that  the 
American  people  can  use  their  dollars  to 
better  advantage  than  can  a  Washington 
bureau. 

VSTSBAMS — HSALTH,  BCUCATIOIf.   WSLTASa 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  authorized  to  make  direct  housing 
loans  to  veterans  when  bank  loans  are 
xmavallable.  Automatic  renewal  of  Gov- 
ernment and  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance has  been  provided.  Money  was  ap- 
propriated to  provide  the  best  in  h<M- 
pitalization  for  our  veterans.  We  have 
consulted  and  cooperated  with  veterans* 
organizations  and  veterans'  groups  and 
have  been  ever  mindful  of  America's 
great  debt  to  those  who  took  up  arms 
in  omr  defense. 

Federal  assistance  in  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
critical  defense  areas  was  extended. 
New  public  housing  units  nimibering  20,- 
000  were  authorized,  with  an  increase  of 
$500  million  in  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  insiu^  hoiising  loans.  Emergency  re- 
lief was  given  swiftly  to  our  drought- 
stricken  areas. 

Our  entire  social -security  system  Is 
being  gone  over  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  to 
provide  equitable  treatment  for  all 
Americans.  My  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  held  hearings  on  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947-^ 
Taft-Hartley  law— thus  enabling  large 
and  small  imions  and  employers,  plus 
individual  employees,  to  testify  and  give 
their  suggestions.  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  departments  of  the  Cab- 
inet involved,  are  now  working  diligently 
on  reports  and  recommendations  to  be 
brought  before  the  Congress  in  January. 

A  PSUONAL  wow 

Upon  my  insistence.  Congress  appro- 
priated money  to  hasten  completion  of 
the  Los  Angeles  River  fiood-control  proj- 
ect in  our  district.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
city,  county,  and  State  agencies  to  com- 
plete their  various  projects  and  the 
storm  drains  which  carry  floodwaters 
into  the  Los  Angeles  River.  A  special 
congressional  subcommittee  will  visit  our 
Valley  to  learn  firsthand  that  our  dis- 
trict flood-control  project  must  receive 
additimial  funds  irom  Congress  to  In- 
sure completion. 
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Not  every  piece  of  legislation  was 
enacted  that  I  personally  advocated,  but 
the  overall  achievement  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  83d  Congress  has  been  good. 
Congressional  committees  and  the  exec- 
utive departments  are  coordinating  their 
recommendations  on  many  vital  Issues 
that  are  to  be  brought  before  Congress 
in  January.  These  are  the  measures 
that  would  have  been  dangerous  to  legis- 
late hurriedly  without  thorough  delib- 
eration and  counsel  with  all  elements 
concerned. 

Under  study  is  a  complete  revision  of 
oiu*  tax  system  and  tax  rates.  Including 
excise  taxes.  It  is  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  reduce  taxes  and  make  them 
fair  for  the  individual  and  business. 
The  Nation  has  enjoyed  high  prosperity 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1953  and  it 
is  the  earnest  intention  of  your  adminis- 
tration and  your  Congress  that  ovur 
Nation  shall  continue  to  prosper. 

I  shall  meet  with  you  during  recess, 
and  will  take  up  specific  questions,  per- 
haps not  covered  in  this  report.  As  al- 
ways, your  suggestions  wiU  be  welcomed. 


Addresses  bjr  Seaalor  ami  Mrs.  Douflas 
OS  Food  and  Dnif  Safety  and  the 
Ouldrca's  Bureaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxnfoxs 

IN  THE  8BNATS  OP  TH«  UNITKD  8TATBS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recori)  two  radio 
broadcasts  I  made  with  my  wife.  Emily 
Taf  t  Douglas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho, 
as  follows: 
Pood  akd  Dsttg  SArnrr  Ubcid  bt  Skmatob  and 

Mrs.  Vovgulb 
(Weekly  mtnols  broadcast  No.  34.  by  Senator 

Paul   H.   Dooslas,   Democrat,   of   nilnoU. 

Joined  by  bla  wife,  former  lUlnola  Con- 

gresswoman  Emily  Taft  Doiiglas,  July  12, 

1963.) 

Senator  Doticlas.  This  Is  yoiir  Senator. 
Pattl  H.  Douglas,  making  his  weekly  report. 
Beside  me  U  my  wife.  Emily  Taft  Doiiglas. 
who  has  chosen  oxir  subject. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  And  I've  chosen  to  start 
with  a  question.  You're  an  economy-minded 
man,  arent  you?  

Senator  Douglas.  That's  easy.  I  have  been 
trying  to  lop  off  unnecessary  spending.  My 
personal  efforts  to  date  have  already  saved 
some  $250  mllUon  a  year. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  All  right.  TouVe  an  econ- 
omy-minded Senator.  But  do  you  subscribe 
to  the  current  beltef  that  we  Americana 
ahould  each  save  %  cent  a  year  by  eating  un- 
clean food? 

Senator  Douglas.  Nonsense. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  No,  that's  a  fair  question. 
The  half -cent  saving  has  been  worked  out  by 
better  mathematicians  than  I.  It  would  re- 
ault  from  the  proposed  cut  in  the  funds  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Senator  Douglas.  Now  I  see  what  you're 
driving  at.  The  Hoiisc  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wants  to  cut  $600,000  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mrs.  Doucus.  Jobk  Tabes,  the  Republican 
chairman  of  the  committee,  says  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  ridiculous. 


Senator  Dooolas.  Bepresentattve  Tabb 
wants  to  make  an  ecoaomy  record,  and  be- 
sides, there's  no  important  lobby  to  repre- 
sent the  consmners. 

Idm.  DoxTGLAS.  The  emz  of  the  situation. 
The  Congress  will  cheerfully  earmark  bU- 
lloos  for  pork-barrel  projects,  but  $800,000 
more  to  Insure  health  Is  too  much. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  Issues  arent  drama- 
tized for  the  Ccngreas. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  So  I'd  like  to  dramatize 
them  for  one  Senator  and  his  constituents. 

Senator  Docglas.  The  Senator  is  listening, 
but  I  can't  guarantee  about  the  constituents. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Did  you  know  that  every 
day  last  year  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration seized  an  average  of  27Xons  at  filthy 
food  which  was  meant  for  the  market?  May- 
be you  think  they're  too  flhlcky.  So  let's 
take  some  current  cases  of  convictions.  A 
Seattle  grain  company  was  shipping  maca- 
roni enriched  with  the  bodies  of  insects  and 
with  rodent  leavings.  A  canned  pea  com- 
pany loaded  Its  product  with  bugs,  26  per 
serving,  it  was  Judged. 

Senator  Douglas.  Emily,  this  Isnt  very 
appetising 

Mrs.  DOXTGLAS.  If  it's  not  appetizing  to  talk 
about,  think  how  It  would  be  on  the  table. 
The  largest  selzvu-e  of  the  year  was  2  mil- 
lion pounds  of  rodent-deflled  sugar. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  reminds  me  of  the 
large  quantity  of  grain  contaminated  with, 
and  I  quote,  "excessive  rat  leavings."  The 
Government  seized  40  carioads  of  this  grain 
the  first  half  of  the  year;  but  xmder  heavy 
pressing,  the  present  administration  has 
now  decided  to  abandon  Inspection  and 
merely  to  study  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Meanwhile,  we  eat  the 
grain?  But  sometimes  there  are  more  dan- 
gerous substances,  such  as  tacks  and  nails 
carelessly  dropped  in  a  case  of  blueberries, 
or  various  Infections.  But  the  gyp  depart- 
ment Is  also  depressing.  There  are  toma- 
toes, oysters,  and  turkeys  bloated  with  wa- 
ter— a  quart  of  water  injected  with  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  In  each  turkey. 

Senator  Douglas.  I've  heard  of  the  evils 
of  watered  stock,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I've  ever  heard  of  watered  fowl.  But  speak^ 
tng  of  livestock.  I  can  add  the  case  of  the 
company  which  changed  the  labels  on 
canned  horsemeat  and  sold  it  for  beef.  But 
you've  been  stressing  food,  and  I've  been 
thinking  also  of  other  activities. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  You  mean  like  saving  us 
women  from  cosmetics  which  injure  the  skin 
or  eyes. 

Senator  Douglas.  Tm  not  a  specialist  in 
eoemetlcs,  but  I've  done  some  homework  for 
this  program  in  the  matter  of  quack  medi- 
cines. Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  was  the 
Magic  Spike,  which  sold  for  $306.  It  was 
impressively  called  Vrllltma.  the  catalyptlc 
barium  chloride,  as  it  was  said,  but  In  fact 
It  was  merely  a  2-lnch  brass  gadget  neatly 
pinned  to  Its  victim's  underwear.  It  was 
supposed  to  treat  practically  everything.  In- 
cluding cancer.  One  patient,  a  diabetic, 
gave  up  insulin,  pinned  his  hopes  on  pinning 
on  this  Spike,  and  died. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  It's  awful  to  think  ot  sick 
people  giving  their  life  savings  for  these 
quacks. 

Senator  Douglas.  Equally  wicked  Is  the 
Illegal  sale  of  drugs.  A  food  and  drug  in- 
spector recently  bought  without  prescription 
eight  different  drugs  in  one  evening  in  one 
Illinois  store.  I  hasten  to  add  that  such 
sales  are  a  tiny  frac^on  of  the  honest  sales, 
of  course,  but  there  are  enough  to  have 
laimchcd  a  racket  which  is  now  injuring 
many  teen-agers.  In  several  parts  of  the 
country  youngsters  have  been  persuaded  to 
enjoy  a  binge  from  sleeping  pills  and  run- 
ners from  certain  drug  stores  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  daily  doses  to  these  children. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  We  come  back  to  the  need 
lor  funds.  The  proposed  cut  would  greatly 
hamper  Inspection,  which  has  always  been 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  inspectors  and  funds. 


Senator  Douglas.  I  agrss  that  the  cut  is 
false  economy,  but  this  is  only  one  ot  the 
crises  which  the  Pood  and  Drug  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  faces  today.  The  other  Is  due  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  lias  rxiled  against  the 
enforced  inspectlcm  of  factories  and  plants. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  And  it's  in  those  insp>ectlons 
that  most  of  the  fraud  and  filth  have  been 
found.    So  what  Is  the  next  step? 

Senator  Douglas.  Legislation.  And  it's 
noteworthy  that  Senator  Huicfhbxt  has  in- 
troduced legislation  to  make  inspections  en- 
forceable. All  of  the  national  drug  aesocia- 
Uons,  except  the  patent  medicines,  have  en- 
dorsed his  bill. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Ot  course,  reputable  firms 
want  the  assxirance  of  pure  and  trustworthy 
products. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  know,  Emily,  women 
have  always  been  the  best  champions  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
them  once  again  to  come  to  its  defense.  This 
is  Paul  H.  Doucsjls. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  And  Emily  Doxiglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  Saying  goodby  until  next 
week. 

BtatATom  AND  Mas.  Douolas  "OIbb  Surporr  or 

Chiloeen's  Buseau 
(Weekly  IlllnoU  broadcast  No.  26,  by  Senator 

Pattl  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  Ulinols,  Joined 

by  his  wife,  former  Illinois  Congresswoman 

Emily  Taft  Douglas.  August   12.  1953) 

Senator  Douglas.  This  Is  your  Senator. 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  making  hU  weekly  report 
from  Washingtcm.  Beside  me  Is  my  wife. 
Emily  Taft  Douglas,  who  has  chosen  ont  of 
her  favorite  subjects. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  One  of  the  most  Important 
subjects,  although  it  concerns  one  of  the 
tiniest  of  the  Government  agencies. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  mean  the  Child- 
ren's Bureau.  And  I'U  agree  that  it  has 
made  profound  Improvements  in  our  coun- 
try in  the  past.  In  fact.  If  it  succeeds  as 
well  with  its  present  goal  as  it  has  with  past 
ones,  we  shall  have  a  much  better  America. 
Its  present  stress  Is  on  delinquency,  whiclk 
unfortiuiately   is  on  the  increase. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Yes.  delinquency  is  fast  be- 
coming America's  No.  1  social  problem.  Our 
national  tensions  seem  to  be  directly  re- 
flected in  the  conduct  of  our  young  people. 
During  World  War  II,  you  will  recaU.  there 
was  a  sharp  rise  in  delinquency,  but  it  ta- 
pared  off  with  the  return  of  peace  and  normal 
family  life.  However,  after  the  start  of  the 
cold  war  and  then  Korea,  there  came  an 
alarming  new  climb  In  d^inquency. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes.  1  million  yoxingsters 
are  picked  up  each  year  by  the  police,  and 
a  third  ot  these  are  brought  to  courts  One 
foiirth  of  our  auto  thefts  are  committed 
by  youngsters,  one-fifth  of  all  robberies,  and 
3  percent  of  all  murders.  What  is  m(H«.  a 
large  majority  of  ovir  adult  criminals  be^ui 
life  as  delinquents.  In  other  words,  we 
must  expect  many  of  our  present  delinquents 
to  become  hardened  criminals — unless  ws 
improve  our  handling  of  them. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  That  brings  us  to  the  one 
hopeful  side  of  the  picture.  Today  we  have 
knowledge  and  programs  which  can  retrain 
most  of  these  delinquents  into  useful,  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes;  and  where  our  best 
methods  are  allowed  to  operate,  the  results 
are  encouraging.  But  on  the  other  hand. 
there  are  too  many  places  where  no  special 
training  Is  given  either  to  the  police,  who 
have  the  first  contact  with  the  youngsters, 
or  to  the  Judges  before  whom  they  are 
brought.  Of  course,  many  counties  are  too 
tfmaU  to  sui^>ort  a  Juvenile  coxirt  or  a  deten- 
tion home,  but  they  should  pool  their  faclU- 
ties  or  else  find  better  substitutes.  Cer- 
tainly children  should  never  be  kept  In  Jail, 
especially  with  adult  criminals.  Again, 
every  community  needs  some  sort  of  proba- 
tion system  to  help  the  children  get  a  new 
start.  Where  such  facilities  are  lacking, 
delinquency  has  risen  as  much  as  50  percent 
in  the  last  few  years,  as  compared  to  the 
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Ttfif,}nr,Ai  inereaae  of  17  percent,  which  la  had 
cno\igh. 

Mn.  DovoLAS.  And  to  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau has  taken  the  lead  in  the  national 
attack  on  delinquency.  One  of  their  con- 
tributions Is  a  manual  with  concrete  stand- 
ards by  which  cltixens  can  Judge  their  com- 
munity needs  and  set  about  to  improve  their 
services. 

Senator  Douclas.  Of  course.  In  the  long 
run  our  hope  lies  in  action  which  will  pre- 
vent delinquency.  Just  as  preventive  medi- 
cine has  nearly  wiped  out  many  of  the  old 
child  killers,  such  as  diphtheria,  smallpox 
and  whooping  cough. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  When  I  first  became  inter- 
ested In  the  Children's  Bureau,  saving  the 
lives  of  mothers  and  babies  was  one  of  Its 
two  main  concerns. 

Senator  Dottclas.  That  is  true.  The  mor- 
tality rates  for  mothers  and  children  were 
both  shockingly  high  and  unnecessary.  The 
Children's  Bitfeau  sparked  the  campaign  for 
educational  hygiene,  especially  in  the  rural 
areas  where  the  death  rate  was  highest.  The 
results  have  been  amazing,  with  a  drop  in 
the  death  rate  for  mothers  of  nearly  90  per- 
cent, whereas  the  death  rate  now  for  mothers 
Is  only  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  formerly 
was.  The  death  rate  for  babies  has  been 
reduced  over  70  percent  and  is  now  less  than 
a  third  of  what  it  was  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  DOTJOLAs.  Whatever  else  our  faults 
America  has  certainly  been  rsdsing  bigger 
and  physically  better  children. 

Senator  Dougi,as.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  the  othor  main  concern 
was  child  labor.  And  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  20th  century  that  was  perhaps  the 
worst  blot  on  the  American  scene.  Nearly 
2  million  children  were  at  one  time  employed 
In  o\ir  industries  and  worked  9  and  10  hours 
a  day,  usually  6  days  a  week.  But  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  largely  ended 
child  labor,  and  chalked  up  another  victory 
for  the  Children's  Bureau — although  the  re- 
duction in  appropriations  in  recent  years  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  act  has  crippled 
it  very  severely  and  there  are  a  good  many 
violations  at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  DouGuis.  With  so  much  that  Is  grim 
In  the  world  today,  it  is  cheering  to  recall 
where  we  have  made  progress.  And  the 
relatively  small  Children's  Bureau  has  been 
responsible  for  many  of  the  best  changes 
of  our  generation.  For  instance,  through  the 
Bureau's  help  and  guidance,  the  States  have 
helped  many  handicapped  children,  such  as 
the  crippled  and  the  deaf. 

Senator  Doxtglas.  Tes,  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau has  done  good  work  on  small  appropria- 
tions, and  it  would  be  uneconomical  to  cut 
Its  funds.    This  is  Paxtl  H.  Douglas. 

Mrs.  DOTTOLAS.  And  Emily  Douglas. 

Senator  Doxtglas.  Saying  goodby  imtll  next 
week. 
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Letters  ReUtiBf  to  LIstiiif  of  Former 
Uaitcd  States  Mercbant  Skips  Sold  to 
ForeifB  GoTeraments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBBGOM 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
20  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rscord 
certain  charts  listing  former  United 
States  merchant  ships,  sold  to  various 
foreign  governments,  which  were  used  in 
trade  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  on  oc- 
casions between  July  1,  1950,  and  De- 
cember 31.  1952.    These    charts    wero 


based  tjxm  data  which  originated  in  the 
Departeent  of  the  Navy.  Shortly  after 
March  20  I  received  letters  from  ship 
ownen  or  ship  operators  who  contended 
that  certain  statements  contained  in 
these  ( harts  were  incorrect.  In  fairness 
to  the  e  peoi^  I  feel  that  their  asser- 
tions 8  lould  go  into  the  Record,  "niere- 
fore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printer  [  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Orion 
Shipping  ft  Trading  Co..  Inc..  dated 
March  26.  1953,  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  \ii.  Joseph  Cardillo,  Jr.,  dated 
April  t,  1953,  and  a  letter  written  to 
me  by  the  Tidewater  Commercial  Co., 
Inc.,  under  date  of  April  10.  1953. 

Tee  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  o  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ao  folows: 

MaacH  20,  1953. 
Senatoi    Watnx  Moksb, 

Seriate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  Senator  Mobsx:  Our  attention  has 
been  cotifled  to  a  listing  inserted  in  the 
CoNoai  BsioNAi,  Racoao  by  you  in  Marcb  20 
showln;  the  names  of  vessels  which  had 
traded  to  China  and  other  countries  behind 
the  Inm  Ciirtaln.  In  this  listing',  three 
vessels  were  set  forth  as  beneficially  owned  by 
Orion  i  hipping  &  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 

May  we  say  to  you,  unequivocally,  that 
Orion  I  Ihlpping  &  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  has  not 
at  any  time  had  any  ownership  Interest  In 
any  of  these  vessels. 

On  the  vessels  steamship  Chryssi  and 
steamsnip  Anna  L.  Condylia,  Orion  Shipping 
&  Traoing  Co.,  Inc.  has  been  the  American 
agent  oesponslble  only  for  husbanding  these 
vessels  while  they  are  in  American  ports.  On 
the  vefcsel  steamship  Megalohari,  we  have 
not  ev<  r  been  agent  at  any  time. 

We  iilncerely  regret  whatever  error  had 
occurrc  d  which  resulted  in  the  listing  of  our 
compai  ly  name  with  those  whose  actions  are 
to  be  <ondemned  for  having  traded  to  un- 
f rlendl  r  countries.  Our  company  is  at  all 
times  e  adeavorlng  to  cooperate  with  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  the  enforcement  of  its 
pollclM .  We  feel  most  regretful  therefore 
that  oiir  name  should  be  tarred  through 
some  inadvertent  error,  or  mistake,  listing  us 
In  the  nanner  set  forth  in  the  Rxcoao. 

We  :  enow  that  jova  reputation  for  fair 
play  at  d  Integrity  would  have  precluded  this 
InsertKn  if  you  had  been  aware  of  the  true 
facts,  ^e  would  appreciate  anything  which 
can  bo  done  to  rectify  this  error. 
^  ^ery  truly  yoxirs, 

<  >iioir  Sriffimg  &  Traoinq  Co.,  Inc., 
4oaN  D.  QuNos,  Vice  Chairman. 

Nbw  York,  N.  Y..  April  9.  1953. 
Hon.  'Watns  Mobsx, 

Se^te  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

:  >EAR  SxNAToa:    On    Wednesday    and 

Friday  of  last  week  I  called  at  your 

behalf  of  four  of  the  vessels  which 

on  the  chart  to  which  you  referred 

statement  in  the  Senate  as  reported 

CONGSRSSIONAI,   RXCORO   Of   Mafch    20. 

vessels  are  the  Italian  flag  vessels 
and  Italico  and  the  Greek  flag  ves- 
Lehnidas  Michalos  and  Eurymedon.     I 
referred  to  Mr.  Bernstein  of  yoiu'  admin- 
staff  and  explained  in  detail  the  in- 
which  has  been  caused  to  the  owners 
vessels  particularly  and  to  the  Greek 
Italian  shipowners  in  general.    I  was  re- 
to  set  forth  the  information  con- 
your  office  in  letter  form,  and  I 
proceed  to  do  so.    I  was  given  as- 
by  your  ofBce  that  upon  submission 
data,  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  Jus- 
seek  to  right  the  wrongs  which 
done. 
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It  is  exceedingly  regrettable  that  the  ln<- 
accuraciea  set  forth  in  the  report  as  con- 
tained in  the  Congressional  Rxcoao  have 
given  rise  to  an  unwarranted  and  unjustified 
publicity  to  the  end  that  reputations  which 
have  been  not  only  years  but  generations  in 
the  building  are  blasphemed  and  vUlfled. 
Newspapers  have  seized  upon  these  Inac- 
curacies  and  magnified  them.  Well  Inten- 
tioned  but  poorly  informed  politicians  and 
statesmen  have  enhanced  the  infamous  no- 
toriety created  thereby,  and  unscrupulous 
and  in  many  respects  ignorant  coliminists. 
unmindful  of  the  old  adage  that  "a  llttl* 
knowledge  Is  a  dangerous  thing"  have  feasted 
thereon.  The  net  result  of  all  this  has  been 
a  smear  on  a  thoroughly  respectable  group 
or  groups  of  people  which  is  not  cmly  de- 
signed to  engender  class  hatred  and  nation- 
alistic bigotry,  but  which  is  completely  un- 
American  and  contrary  to  the  ideals  for 
which  our  Republic  stands.  I  feel  s\ir« 
that  in  the  InteresU  of  Justice  and  with 
the  further  knowledge  herein  contained,  you 
wiU  wish  to  right  some  of  the  wrong  which 
has  already  been  done. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  press  at  the 
fact  that  the  shipowners  in  question  have 
traded  with  Communist  interests.  I  dare 
say  that  none  of  the  shipowners  in  question 
have  traded  with  any  interests  except  Amer- 
ican ones  or  interests  in  countries  which  are 
purportedly  our  allies  in  the  so-called  cold 
war.  As  indicated,  I  was  specifically  con- 
sulted by  the  proprietary  Interests,  or  In 
their  behalf,  of  the  foiir  vessels  above-men- 
tioned. It  is  interesting  to  study  each  of 
these  cases  in  order. 

The  first  oi  these  is  the  vessel  Grifone. 
Any  inaccxu-acies  as  to  the  vessel  Interests  or 
other  descriptions  of  the  vessels  themselves 
do  not  here  concern  us.  The  data  under 
the  heading  "Voyage  Details."  however,  as 
set  forth  on  page  2168  of  the  CoNoaxanoNAi. 
RxcoRo  of  March  20,  1063,  states  that  this 
vessel  sailed  from  Plraeiu  on  September  20, 
1952,  for  the  Black  Sea.  Prom  this  the  as- 
tounding conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  ves- 
sel has  traded  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
the  aid  of  our  "enemies."  Actually,  the  ves- 
sel Grifone  was  chartered  in  New  York  on 
September  15,  1952,  to  Prank  Samuel  *  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  charter  party 
provided  that  the  vessel  was  to  proceed  to 
varloiu  ports  (Rlze  and  suburbs,  Siirmene, 
EregU,  and  Izmlt,  which  are  situated  In  the 
Sea  of  Marmara  and  the  Black  Sea)  in  Tur« 
key  for  the  purpose  of  loading  manganeM 
ore  to  be  delivered  to  an  east  coast  United 
States  port  between  Hatteras  and  New  York. 
Piirsuant  to  the  charter,  the  vessel  called  at 
the  Turkish  ports  in  question  between  Sep- 
tember 30.  1952.  and  after  completion  of 
loading  at  various  Turkish  ports  proceeded 
to  Baltimore.  Md..  on  charterer's  instruc- 
tions, where  she  commenced  discharging 
cargo  on  December  15  and  completed  on  De- 
cember 18.  1952.  The  free  world  is  thankful 
that  Turkey  is  not  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Yet  it  wo\ild  seem  incredible  that  on  tha 
meagre  information  that  this  vsssel  called  at 
the  Black  Sea,  the  ooncMislon  should  be 
drawn  that  the  vessel's  owners  are  trading 
with  the  Communists  and  the  reputation  of 
a  group  should  warrant  blasphemy. 

The  second  of  these  vessels,  the  Italico,  la 
reported  on  the  same  page  of  the  CoNoaxs- 
BioNAL  RxcoRo  to  have  sailed  from  Middles- 
brough, an  east  coast  of  England  port,  un- 
der date  of  November  2,  1950,  for  Gdynia,  and 
arrived  at  Oxeloeund  In  Sweden  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1950,  from  Gydnia.  The  vessel  called 
at  Gdynia  pursuant  to  a  charter  party  ef- 
fected October  7,  1960,  which.  It  is  to  be 
noted.  Is  some  2^  years  ago.  The  charter 
party  in  question,  effected  with  an  Italian 
coal  company,  called  for  the  carriage  of  coal 
to  Italy  from  Gdynia  and  not  to  the  Polish 
port.  However,  whether  at  the  direction  of 
Communist  Interests  or  not,  the  oo«a  waa 
not  delivered  to  the  vessel  and  the  charter 
party  was  accordingly  canceled  by  the  char- 
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terers;  whereupon,  the  vessel  left  Gdynia 
and  [>r6ceeded  to  Oxeloeund,  Sweden,  where 
■he  loaded  a  full  cargo  of  ore  which  she  dis- 
charged at  MobUe,  Ala.  It  perhaps  would 
have  been  more  desirable  to  the  free  world 
bad  the  cargo  in  question  been  lofuled  rather 
than  the  charter  canceled,  but.  again,  theee 
thoroughly  Innocuous  facts  appear  to  have 
■erved  as  a  basis  for  vlllflcation. 

The  third  vessel  above  named,  to  wit,  the 
Leonidas  Michalos,  apparently  was  omitted 
by  inadvertence,  together  with  eight  other 
Greek  flag  vessels  from  the  CoNoaxaaioNAi. 
RccoRO  report.  However,  it  is  named  in  the 
document  from  which  the  report  waa  taken, 
and  has  been  publicized  in  this  country  and 
abroad  as  one  of  the  vessels  aUeged  to  be  in 
default  under  the  mortgage  to  the  Maritime 
AdminUtratlcm.  The  basU  for  the  default. 
as  conveyed  to  the  undersigned  by  Mari- 
time Administration  officials  and  set  forth 
in  a  declaration  at  default  by  the  Maritime 
AdminUtrator  appears  to  be  the  aUegation 
that  the  owner  fails  to  furnish  a  certificate 
by  a  classification  society  showing  that  the 
vessel  U  classed  in  the  highest  classification 
and  rating  for  vessels  of  the  same  age  and 
type.  The  declaration  of  default  was  clear- 
ly imprope-  and  waa  apparently  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  misunderstanding.  It  is  expected 
that  the  order  declaring  the  default  wiU  be 
rescinded,  since  the  record  shows  that  the 
owner  submitted  the  appropriate  classifica- 
tion certificates  when  requested.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  vessel  is  charged  with  trad- 
ing with  Conununiet  Poland  in  that  it  went 
to  Gdynia  in  the  fall  of  1960.  Again.  thU 
situation  occurred  some  2^  years  ago.  Yet 
the  so-called  Communist  trading  with  which 
this  vessel's  owners  are  charged  consists 
merely  of  a  charter  party  effected  in  New 
York  City  on  August  14.  1980,  with  M.  W. 
Hardy  &  Co.,  Inc.  of  New  York.  Pursuant 
to  that  charter  party  the  vessel  called  at 
Baltimore.  Md..  where  the  United  States 
Ciutoms  cleared  a  cargo  of  superphosphate. 
generally  used  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and 
wliich  was  loaded  on  the  vessel.  It  delivered 
the  same  at  the  port  of  CMansk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Hardy  &  Co..  of  New  York,  the 
charterers,  and  In  turn  had  taken  on  a  cargo 
of  cement,  which  was  carried  to  Buenos  Aires. 
It  is  sV&nge.  Indeed,  that  as  a  result  of  a 
charter  party,  made  with  an  American  con- 
cern, to  carry  to  a  port  a  cargo  cleared  for 
such  shipment  by  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
should  now,  years  later,  be  defamed  and  his 
reputation  despoiled.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
as  a  restUt  of  the  defamatory  publicity  ap- 
pearing not  only  in  American  newspapers, 
but  also  In  European  newspapers,  emanating 
from  other  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government,  that  the  vessels'  owner  should. 
In  face  with  this  confusing  situation,  writs 
from  Greece  to  their  agents: 

"Our  company  dating  from  1889,  Is  the 
oldest  Greek  shipping  company  in  existence 
today  and  has  always  enjoyed  an  excellent 
reputation  not  only  In  Greece  but  in  aU  the 
countries  with  which  our  vessels  have  traded. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  allow  to  pass  unno- 
ticed any  unfoimded  remark  •  •  •  which 
Is  all  the  more  injurious  to  our  reputation 
by  reason  of  having  received  such  wide  pub- 
licity." 

It  should  be  clear  an  any  Impartial  obser- 
ver that  the  trading  conducted  by  the  ship- 
owner in  the  instance  now  decried  waa  con- 
ducted with  the  United  States  or  dtlaens 
thereof. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  specific  vessels 
mentioned  above  Is  the  vessel  Eurymedon, 
which,  on  p«ige  2172  of  the  same  issue  of 
the  CoNQRassioNAL  RaooRo,  Is  alleged  to  have 
sailed  from  Kosseir  on  May  23,  1950  for  Dalren 
and  to  have  arrived  in  London  on  September 
20,  1960  from  Darlen.  It  is  further  stated  to 
have  sailed  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  De- 
cember 15,  1962  for  Novorosslsk.  sailing  from 
Novoroasisk  on  December  29,  1962.  and  arriv- 
ing at  Hull.  England,  on  January  10. 1963. 


Actually.  In  the  first  voyage  referred  to.  the 
vessel,  ptirsuant  to  a  charter  party  effected 
In  London  under  date  of  May  10.  1960.  re- 
quiring the  carriage  of  a  cargo  of  phosphate 
from  the  port  of  Kosseir,  Egypt,  to  "one  or 
two  safe  ports  Japan."  did  take  on  the  cargo 
as  required  at  Kosseir  and  at  the  direction 
of  the  charterer  discharged  the  whole  of  that 
cargo  at  Osaka.  Japan.  While  the  vessel 
was  proceeding  from  Kosseir  to  Osaka,  Japan, 
and  on  June  8  of  1950,  almost  3  years  ago,  a 
charter  covering  this  vessel  was  effected  on 
behalf  of  the  owners  vrlth  Messrs.  Jardlne 
Matheson  &  Co..  Ltd..  of  Hong  Kong  as  char- 
terers for  the  carriage  of  nuUze  in  bulk  form 
Darlen.  China  to  one  safe  port  In  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam.  The 
date  oi  this  charter  party  is  almost  reminis- 
cent of  an  era,  not  many  months  before, 
when  American  ehlpovniers  were  decrying  the 
fact  that  the  State  Department  would  not 
send  American  warships  to  protect  their 
vessels  calling  at  Communist  Chinese  ports, 
and  demanded  that  they  be  afforded  such 
protection  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  date  of  this  charter  party 
was  well  in  advance  of  the  invasion  of  South 
Korean  by  the  North  Korean  forces  on  June 
20,  our  time,  and  months  before  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government  entered  the  war  on 
November  26.  1950.  It  certainly  was  before 
the  date  of  July  1,  1950.  after  which  the  al- 
leged "trading  behind  the  Iron  Curtain"  Is 
reported  to  have  been  conducted. 

The  second  of  these  voyages  actually  was 
conducted  pursuant  to  a  charter  party  nuide 
on  behalf  of  the  vessel's  owners  not  with  a 
Communist  interest,  but  with  the  British 
BClnlstry  of  Food.  Purstumt  to  the  said 
charter  party  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  call  at 
one  or  two  safe  ports  in  the  Black  Sea.  ex- 
cluding Turkey,  to  one  safe  port  In  the 
United  Kingdom.  Including  northern  Ireland. 
Accordingly,  the  vessel  called  at  the  ports  of 
Constantsa  and  Novorosslsk,  where  she 
loaded  oats,  barley,  and  maize  In  bulk,  and 
proceeded  to  Hull,  England,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  January  10.  1968.  and  discharged  the 
said  cargo.  The  trading  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, was  conducted  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  with  any  Commimlst 
country  or  Interest  thereof.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  distinction  is  not  brought 
before  the  public  in  the  numerous  articles 
wherein  this  shipowner  among  others  are 
generally  maligned.  In  effect,  as  traitors. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  Interested  to 
know  what  the  true  feelings  and  loyalties  of 
this  particular  shipowner  are,  not  by  com- 
ment of  mine  In  this  letter  hut  by  actual 
deed  of  the  owner  In  question.  On  June  6 
of  1952  London  t»t>ker8  cabled  the  owner's 
agents  to  the  effect  that  they  could  fix  a  cargo 
for  the  vessel  Eurymedon  at  a  Chlneee  Com- 
munist port,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
enable  the  owner  to  reap  a  substantial  profit 
by  carrying  this  cargo  rather  than  proceed 
In  ballast,  fruitlessly  to  her  next  port  of  caU. 
Ilie  owner  immediately  repUed:  "Absolutely 
decline  any  dealings  with  China."  The  policy 
reflected  by  that  shipowner  Is  one  which  has 
been  shared  generally  by  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  shipowners  of  the  countries  named  In 
the  congressional  report  under  discussion. 
It  certainly  is  not  a  policy  which  warrants 
ths  degrading  aspersions  which  are  ramp- 
ant today  becatiae  oX  the  ptibUcity  occasioned 
by  the  report. 

It  is  a  well  accepted  fact  that  vessels  of 
other  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain  and 
other  of  otu-  stanchest  allies  in  otir  fight 
against  communism  or  totalitarianism,  called 
at  Oommiinlst  ports  in  far  greater  numbers. 
I  believe  it  can  safely  be  said  that  by  and 
large  the  calls  of  those  vessels  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
materials  to  give  the  people  of  those  allied 
nations  sustenance.  It  should  seem  unnec- 
essary to  point  out  that-  such  trading  is  not 
carried  on  In  order  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemies,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  our  allies.    Xt  Is  equally  obvious 


that  the  nationals  of  such  other  foreign 
countries  who  are  shipowners  should  not  be, 
and  are  not,  criticized  therefor.  It  Is  certain- 
ly no  less  obvious  that  the  vessel  owners, 
appearing  In  the  congressional  report.  In 
being  so  criticized,  have  been  treated  un- 
justly to  say  the  least.  Moreover,  the  pub- 
licity which  has  stemmed  from  the  report 
has  been  such  as  to  stigmatize  not^nly  the 
Individual  owners  named  in  the  report  but 
also  other  shipowners  who  are  nationala  of 
the  countries  mentioned,  even  though  their 
vessels  are  not  so  listed.  You  surely  have 
noted  the  various  deprecatory  comments  and 
aspersions  which  have  been  applied  to  Greek 
shipowners  in  general.  A  few  of  these  have 
expressed  to  me  their  concern  and  humilia- 
tion because  of  the  unfair  and  unfounded 
publicity. 

Yet  there  is  little  that  they  can  do  as  a 
group  to  clear  their  names.  I  am  informed 
that  a  committee  of  Greek  ahipowners  in 
New  York  proposes  to  have  published  an  open 
letter  to  the  American  public  attesting  to 
their  good  faith.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  committee  of  Italian  shipowners  or 
French  shipowners  In  New  York.  In  any 
event.  It  is  logical  and  proper  that  the  stig- 
ma which  has  attached  to  the  foxir  vessel 
owners  above  mentioned  and  to  the  other 
shipowners  of  Greek  and  Italian  nationality 
In  general  can  best  be  removed  by  action 
Initiated  at  the  soiirce  where  the  misleading 
Information  was  first  publicized.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  assuraoices  given  me  by  your 
office,  to  the  effect  that  on  presentation  of 
these  facts  appropriate  redress  woxild  be 
made,  and  your  own  reputation  for  fairness 
and  Justice,  will  be  promptly  carried  out  and 
applied  to  the  end  that  the  hard-earned  good 
reputations  will  be  restored,  and  the  care- 
less and  ruthless  character  assassinations  tij 
the  preea  will  terminate. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Joseph  Cabshxo,  Jlr. 

AFsn.  10,  1953. 
Tbe  Honorable  Watnk  Morsk, 
The  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sol:  With  reference  to  the  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  March  20,  1953. 
and  reported  in  the  CoifCRzssioNAL  Record 
of  even  date,  regarding  traffic  of  some  Italian 
vessels  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  as  per 
suggestion  of  yesterday  morning  to  me  by 
Mr.  Bernstein  of  your  office,  I  allow  myselX 
to  Inform  you  as  follows: 

(a)  I  am  the  general  manager  of  the  Tide- 
water Commercial  Co..  Inc..  which  company 
acts  as  general  agent  In  the  United  States 
for  Socleta  Per  Azionl  Industrla  Armamento 
of  Genoa,  Italy,  owners  of  the  Italian  liberty 
ahip  Hum.anitas  (Commendatore  Alberto 
Bavano.  delegate  administrator). 

(b)  The  above  vessel  was  reported  In  ths 
chart  presented  to  the  Senate  as  having  per« 
formed  the  following  voyages: 

"Sailed  London,  Jxuie  28,  1960,  for  Gdansk; 
arrived  Leghorn,  July  21,  1950.  from  Gdansk; 
sailed  Marseilles.  December  39.  1960,  for 
Odessa;  arrived  Blzerta,  January  8, 1961.  from 
Odessa." 

Very  stuiirlsed  by  this  report,  owing  to  ths 
knowledge  I  have  of  Commendatore  Alberto 
Ravano  for  over  30  years,  and  knovrlng  his 
standing  and  opinions  in  such  matters  and 
very  alarmed  for  the  eventual  moral  conse- 
quences which  such  a  report  might  cause  to 
the  Tidewater  Commercial  Co..  Inc..  I  have 
asked  for  Inf cxmation  from  the  shipowner  of 
the  steamship  Humanitas  In  Genoa,  request- 
ing that  they  put  us  up  to  date  <m  ths 
matter. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  before  ths 
arrival  of  my  request  In  Genoa,  Italy,  the 
shipowner  had  already  sent  a  protest  to  tbs 
United  States  general  consul  m  Genofi.  Italy. 
Informing  him  that  the  report  had  no  basis 
whatsoever.  The  United  States  general  con- 
sul in  Genoa  has  acknowledged  receipt  of  ths 
protest  with  a  letter  dated  March  20.  1963, 
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tnformlng   tbe   ahlpownar  that    ha   would     their 
have  reported  immediately  to  Waahington     corrected, 
the  contents  of  such  protest.  I 

Pvirthermore,  the  shipowner  has  provided     pecu* 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  log  book,  checked  and 
pr(^>«-ly    notarlBed    and    legaUaed    by    tha 
United  States  conaiU  In  Italy. 

From  the  log  book  it  can  be  proven,  be^ 
yond  any  doubt,  that: 

1.  The  vessel  left  London  In  water  ballast 
for  Gdynia  where  she  loaded  from  July  2  to 
July  9.  1950,  10.133  tons  of  coal  for  Leghorn. 
Italy.  In  accordance  with  the  ofBcial  trade- 
agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Italy 
and  Poland.  The  unloading  at  this  coal  was 
made  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  on  August  2,  1950. 

a.  On  Augxist  5,  1950,  she  left  Leghorn  in 
water  ballast  for  Casablanca.  Morocco,  where 
she  loaded  on  August  11,  1950,  8,800  tons  of 
iron  ore  for  Glasgow,  United  Kingdom,  where 
she  unloaded  on  August  28,  1950. 

3.  From  Glasgow  the  steamship  Humanitas 
went  in  water  ballast  to  Antwerp.  Belgium, 
where  she  loaded  on  September  12,  1950, 
10337  tons  of  coal  for  Venice,  Italy.  She 
arrived  in  this  prat  on  September  26,  1950, 
and  remained  there  under  October  4,  1950. 

4.  She  left  Venice  in  water  ballast  for 
CoUo  and  DJldJeUl.  French  North  Africa, 
where  she  loaded  from  October  9  to  Oc- 
tober 17,  1950,  in  both  ports,  2,103  tons  of 
cork  for  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  of  Glouces- 
ter, N.  J..  United  States  of  America,  where 
she  arrived  on  November  3,  1960.  In  this 
port  the  Tidewater  Conunerclal  Co.,  Inc., 
acted  as  general  agent.  In  Gloucester,  N.  J., 
ahe  unloaded  the  cork  from  November  3  until 
November  9,  1950. 

5.  The  steamship  Humanitas  sailed  from 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  on  the  9th  of  November 
1960,  in  water  ballast,  for  New  Orleans,  La..  Inqvil^y 
and  arrived  there  on  November  16,  1960.  At 
this  port,  after  preparation  of  the  shifting 
bofu-ds,  she  loaded  9,200  tons  of  gralu  in  time 
charter  with  the  Isbrandtsen  Line  for  Mar- 
seilles. France,  where  she  arrived  on  De- 
cember 37,  1960,  and  where  she  unloaded 
6,000  tons  of  cargo.  She  remained  in  this 
port  \intll  December  29,  1950.  where  she 
sailed  for  Sette.  France,  where  she  im- 
loaded  iwtU  January  6.  1951,  the  balance  of 
the  cargo,  4.200  tons. 

6.  She  left  Sette,  France,  on  January  6, 
1951,  in  water  ballast  for  Blaerta.  Tunisia, 
where  she  arrived  om  January  14,  1951.  and 
lotuled  9,000  tons  of  Iron  ore  for  Tyne  Dock. 
England,  where  she  arrived  on  February  6. 
1951,  and  discharged  the  cargo. 

7.  From  Tyne  Dock  on  February  0,  1951, 
ahe  sailed  in  water  ballast  to  Hampton  Roads, 
United  States  of  America,  where  ahe  arrived 
mi  March  1.  1951,  and  where,  always  under 
my  supervision,  loaded  at  Newpwt  News. 
Va..  United  States  of  America,  9,287  tons  ot 
coal  for  Leghorn.  Italy,  arriving  there  on 
March  22,    1952. 

From  the  above  you  will  note  that  the 
alleged  trip  of  December  29,  1950,  to  January 
8.  1961.  from  Marseilles  for  Odeasa  and 
Xrom  Odessa  to  Blaerta,  never  took  place. 
I  have  at  your  disposal  the  proof  of  the 
schedule  of  the  voyagea,  by  means  of  tha 
log  book  as  well  as  photostat  copy  of  tha 
charter  party  stipulated  with  Ia>n«ndtsen 
Line.  The  time  charter  specifically  provide* 
that  the  trip  should  be  confined  between  the 
United  States  gulf  port  and  a  safe  port  ot 
Xurope,  between  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg, 
both  Inclusive,  or  the  Mediterranean,  not 
east  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy. 

Furthermore,  in  the  protest  of  the  ship- 
owner of  the  steamship  Humanitaa  to  the 
United  States  general  consul  in  Genoa.  Italy, 
t*x"j  have  stated  also  that  not  a  single  one 
ot  the  steamers  which  they  c^>erate  has  ever  Mr 
transported  £(oods  for  any  port  of  Buasla,  Odyni^ 
Communist  China,  or  satellite  coimtrieo.  there 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  would  consider     of  the 
the  position  in  which  the  shipowner  of  the     Ust. 
steamahip   Humanitaa,   and   ourselves,   baa     been 
^  baen  placed  following  the  publication  in  the     durin( ' 
^^oMcitassioMAL  RaoOBo  ot  that  statement,  and     Furtbfr 


uid  our  desire  to  haw  the  situation 


happy  and  ready  at  any  time  to  ap- 
your  offlo*  to  submit  the  above  said 
docui4«ntation. 

Tours  very  truly. 
Tpa  TmcwA-m  ComoBunAL  Co..  Imc« 
S.  SAOLxrrro,  General  Manager. 

Mrl   MORSE.    Mr.    President,    these 

letters  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary 

of  thi  Navy  for  his  comments.   His  reply 

the  same  consideration  as  the 

foregoing  letters  and  I  ask  unani- 

consent  that  there  be  printed  in 

i  appendix  of  the  Rkcoro.  a  letter 

May  18.  1953.  addressed  to  me  by 

^norable  R  B.  Anderscm.  Secretary 

th  !  Nayy. 

Thi  sre  being  no  objection,  the  letter  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  ordered  to 
in  the  RxcoRO.  as  follows: 


Tkb  SacacTAar  of  thx  Navt, 

WaaMngton,  May  18, 1$53. 
WATtn  MoasB. 

VfUted  State*  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^BABScNAToaMoasB:  This  is  in  further 

to  your  letter  of  AprU   16.   1953, 

certain  foreign  merchant  vessels. 

t$eir  owners,  which  are  reported  to  have 

behind  the  Iron  Curtain.    Tour  letter. 

with  enclosures,  has  been  carefully 

studl^  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

basis  of  the  investigation  nuule  in 

with  my  instructions,  has  fur- 

me  with  the  following  reply  to  your 
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HfiovM  be  emphasized  that  the  data  In 

which  originated  in  the  Department 

Navy,  and  most  of  which  was  Inserted 

II   In   the   CoMOBSBSioMAi.  Racoao   for 

20. 1953.  was  a  llat  of  all  former  United 

merchant  vessels  on  which  the  United 

Federal  Maritime  Board  holds  mort- 

and  which  are  known  to  have  sailed 

the  Iron  Curtain   between  July   1, 

md  December  31.  1952.    No  distinction 

as  to  the  origin  and  destination  of 

carried  ^ther  inbound  or  outbound, 

the  charterers  for  the  voyages  might 

teen.    Nor  was  there  an  attempt  made 

from  the  list  any  ship  whose  voy- 

have  been  construed  to  have  been 

overall  interest  of  the  non-Conun\inlst 


infcrmaUoD  was  submitted  in  pre- 

the  form  requested  by  a  Member  of 

Ukilted  States  Senate. 

he  8  vessels  mentioned  In  the  letters 

by  you,  there  are  3  instances  where 

>n  exists  as  to  whether  the  voyages 

to  the  vessels  did,  in  fact  take  place. 

<;  uestlons  raised  in  regard  to  the  voy- 

1  aade  by  the  other  6  vessels  are  con- 

wlth   ownership  of   the   vessels,  or 

the  voyages  in  question  were  iniml- 

the  Interests  of  the  West. 

his  regard,  it  should  be  pc^nted  out 

kny   western   merchant   vessel    which 

a  Soviet  bloc  port  with  the  Intention 

_"   _  or  embarking  cargo,  contrlb- 

the  overall  strength  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

denial  of  such  services  by  western  ships 

of  necessslty,  require  greater  employ- 

I  If  the  Soviet  bloc  merchant  fleet  which. 

standards,  is  handicapped  by  a 

degree  of  obsolescence. 

letter  of  Mr.  P.  S.  SagUetto  of  April  10. 

« (Hicems  the  listing  ot  the  Italian  ship 

"in  the  report  under  discusaion. 

0  admits  that  the  vessel  called  at 

Poland,   in   July   1960.     Therefore. 

ian  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety 

i  ship's  name  having  appeared  on  tha 

Ik  second  voyage  is  reported  to  have 

]  oade  by  this  vessel  to  Odessa,  Russia. 

December   1960   and   January    1951. 

checking  of  the  activities  of  tht^ 


diasharging 


Sagllettoi 


Bl.  oocassioned  by  your  Inquiry,  ivraiaa 
that  despite  the  fact  that  a  reliable  com- 
mercial intelligence  source  for  a  oonsiderabla 
time  reported  th*  vessel  enroute  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Odessa,  th*  voyage  did  not  take 
plao*.  It  U  regretted  that  this  additional 
Voyage  was  reported  for  this  vssssl. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cardllla.  Jr..  of 
April  9,  195S,  concerns  the  listing  of  the 
Italian  vessels  Orifone  and  Italieo,  and  the 
Greek  vessels  Leoi»Uta«  MichtOoe,  and  Mury- 
medon. 

From  the  data  set  forth  In  Mr.  Cardillo^ 
letter,  and  from  a  re-check  of  information  on 
file,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  acknowl- 
edges that  the  Italian  vessel  Orifone  should 
have  been  deleted  prior  to  submission  of  the 
report.  The  Navy  regrets  having  implicated 
this  veesel  and  her  owners  in  this  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  Italieo,  Mr.  Cardlllo  ad- 
mits that  the  voyage  to  Gdynia,  Poland,  la 
November  1950,  took  place  as  stated  in  th* 
report.  However,  he  then  seeks  to  make  a 
point  of  the  fact  that  after  arriving  at 
Gdynia,  the  charter  party  was  cano*U*d  by 
the  charterers,  and  the  vessel  proceeded  to 
Ozelosund,  Sweden. 

The  Leonidaa  Michaloa  did  not  appear  In 
the  list  published  In  the  CowaaiMimtAi. 
Rbcx»s.  but  was  included  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Cardlllo  does  not  deny  the  accxiracy  <tf  th* 
voyage  details  as  set  forth  in  the  report,  but 
instead,  argues  that  since  the  ship  was  under 
charter  to  an  American  company  when  it 
sailed  from  Baltimore  to  Gdansk,  the  owner* 
are  being  wronged  by  Inclusion  of  th*  veasel 
in  the  report. 

In  the  case  of  the  tvTYmedon.  there  is  no 
denial  that  this  vessel  did  visit  Dairen, 
China,  in  June  or  July  1960.  On  the  basis 
of  the  information  presented  by  Mr.  Cardlllo. 
it  appears  that  it  would  have  been  more  ac- 
curate to  have  listed  the  origin  of  the  voy- 
age as  Jiqwn  rather  than  Kosseir,  Sgypt. 
Moreover,  while  it  appears  that  the  charter 
was  fixed  prior  to  the  act  of  aggreasloa  in 
Korea,  imder  the  terms  of  reference  em- 
ployed in  the  compilation  cf  this  list,  th* 
voyage  was  praperlj  included  in  the  report. 
In  the  case  of  the  voyage  made  by  this 
vessel  to  Constantsa.  Rumania,  and  Novo- 
rosslsc,  Russia.  In  December  1952,  thw*  Is  no 
denial  of  the  accuracy  of  the  information, 
but  only  an  argument  that  the  owners  of  th* 
ship  should  not  be  maligned  because  th* 
voyage  was  made  under  charter  to  the  Brltlab 
Ministry  of  Food. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  letter  of  Vtr. 
John  D.  Gllnos  concern  the  ownership  of  the 
Greek  vessels  Chryssi,  Anna  L.  Condylia,  and 
Megalohari.  According  to  a  report  of  an- 
other United  States  Government  agency  of 
August  1951,  the  owners  of  the  Chrytai  ar* 
Marie  J.  Goulandris.  George  P.,  Nicholas  P.. 
Basil  P.,  and  Constantine  F.  Goulandris.  a* 
well  as  other  Greek  nationally  According  to 
the  same  report,  tbe  stockholders  cf  Orion 
Shlpi^ng  *  Trading  Co.^Ii^.,  are  Constan- 
tlne  P.,  Basil  P.,  and  Mfiuie  J.  Goulandris. 
Nicholas  P.  sind  GeorgtT  P.  Goulandris  ar* 
brothers  of  Constantlne  Py  and  Basil  P.  Gou- 
landris. The  Bimllarity^j;fctween  the  list  of 
owners  oi  the  C/iryasHmdthe  stockholders  of 
Orion  Shipping  ^.Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  is  b*- 
lleved  to  constitute  prima  facia  evidence 
that  the  ownership  of  the  veasel  is  almost 
Identical  with  that  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Orion  Shipping  8t  Trading  Co..  Inc.  and 
that  the  agency  which  Orion  exercises  over 
this  vessel  Involves  more  than  husbanding 
functions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Anna  L.  Condylia,  ac- 
cording to  Information  receive  from  a  reli- 
able shipping  intelligence  sotffce,  the  rela- 
tionship of  Orion  Shipping  &  Trading  Co, 
Inc.,  to  the  above  vessel  extends,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purpose*,  to  that  of  beneficial  own- 
ership. 

Finally,  it  is  noted  that  MT.  Glino*  state* 
with  respect  to  the  Megdlohmri,  "we  have  not 
ever  been  agent  at  any  time."    In  this  con- 
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nectlon,  a  reliable  source  of  shipping  in- 
telligence ha*  stated  under  the  date  of 
Jtine  1,  1951  and  without  qualification  that 
"This  vessel  is  now  under  the  management 
of  Orion  Shipping  A  Trading  Co.,  Inc." 

I  trust  that  the  information  supplied 
above,  together  with  the  three  enclosures, 
will  satisfy  your  requirements.  If  it  does 
not,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  and 
I  will  look  into  the  matter  further. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  B.  AifOEBSOir. 

Reference  letter  of  Mr.  P.  8.  SagUetto  of 
AprU  10,  1963: 

1.  The  letter  of  Mr.  P.  8.  SagUetto  <rf  AprU 
10,  1953,  concerns  the  listing  of  the  Italian 
ship  Humanitaa,  in  the  report  under  discus- 
sion. Mr.  SagUetto  admits  that  the  vessel 
called  at  Gdynia,  Poland,  In  July  1950. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  ship's  name  having  appeared 
on  the  Ust.  A  second  voyage  is  reported  to 
have  been  made  by  this  vessel  to  Odessa. 
Russia,  during  December  1950  and  January 
1951.  Further  checking  of  the  activities  of 
this  vessel,  occasioned  by  your  inquiry,  re- 
veals that  despite  the  fact  that  a  reliable 
commercial  intelligence  source  for  a  consid- 
erable time  reported  the  vessel  ei^  route  from 
MarseUIes  to  Odessa,  the  voyage  did  not  take 
place.  It  is  regretted  that  this  additional 
voyage  wss  reported  tor  this  vessel. 

Reference  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph  CardlUo, 
Jr.,  of  April  9,  1953: 

1.  Tbe  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph  CardUlo,  Jr.,  of 
April  9,  1953,  concerns  the  listing  of  the 
Italian  vessels  Grifone  and  Italieo,  and  the 
Greek  ve— sis  Leonidaa  Michaloa  and  Eury- 
medon. 

2.  Ftom  tbe  daU  set  forth  In  Ifir.  CardiUot 
letter,  and  from  a  recbeck  of  information 
on  fUe,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  acknowl- 
edges that  the  Italian  vessel  Orifone  should 
have  been  deleted  prior  to  submiiMion  of  the 
report.  The  Navy  regrets  having  implicated 
this  vessel  and  her  owners  in  this  manner. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  ttalico,  Mr.  Cardlllo 
admits  that  the  voyage  to  Gdynia,  Poland,  In 
November  1960,  took  place  as  stated  in  tbe 
report.  However,  he  then  seeks  to  make  a 
point  of  the  fact  that  after  arriving  at 
Gdynia,  the  charter  party  vras  canceled  by 
the  charterers,  and  the  veasel  proceeded  to 
Oxelosund.  Sweden. 

4.  Tbe  Leonidaa  Michaloa  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  publisbed  in  the  CoNcaKssioNAi. 
Rbcoro,  but  was  included  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Cardlllo  does  not  deny  the  accuracy  of 
the  voyage  details  as  set  forth  in  the  report, 
but  instead,  argues  that  since  the  ship  was 
under  ctiarter  to  an  American  company  when 
it  saUed  from  Baltimore  to  Gdansk,  the  own- 
ers are  being  wronged  by  Inclxision  of  the 
veasel  in  the  report. 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  Kurymedon,  there  is 
no  denial  that  this  vessel  did  visit  Dairen, 
China,  in  June  or  July  1950.  On  the  basis  of 
the  information  presented  by  Mr.  CardlUo, 
it  appears  that  it  wovUd  have  been  more  ac- 
curate to  have  listed  the  origin  of  the  voyage 
as  Japan  rather  than  Kosseir,  Egypt.  More- 
over, whUe  it  appears  that  the  charter  was 
fixed  prior  to  the  act  of  aggression  In  Korea, 
under  the  terms  of  reference  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  this  list,  the  voyage  was 
properly  included  in  the  repeat.  In  the  case 
of  the  voyage  made  by  this  vessel  to  Con- 
stantza.  Rumania,  and  Novorosslsk,  Russia, 
in  December  1952,  there  is  no  denial  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  information,  but  only  an 
argument  that  the  owners  of  the  ship  should 
not  be  maUgned  becaiise  the  voyage  was 
made  under  charter  to  the  British  Ministry 
of  Food. 

Reference  letter  of  Mr.  John  D.  Gllnos  of 
March  26,  1953: 

1.  The  questions  raised  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Gllnos  concern  the  ownership  of  the 
Greek  vessels  Chryaai,  Anna  L.  Condylia,  and 
Megalohari.  According  to  a  report  of  another 
United  States  Government  agency  of  Augtist 


1961.  the  owners  of  the  Chryaat  are  ICarte  J. 
Goulandris,  Cteorge  P.,  Nlchc^as  P.,  BasU  P.. 
and  Oonstantine  P.  Goulandris.  as  weU  as 
other  Greek  nationals.  AcoN'ding  to  the 
same  report,  the  stockholders  of  Orion  Ship- 
ping &  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  are  Oonstantine  P.. 
BasU  P.,  and  Marie  J.  Goulandris.  Nicholas 
P.  and  George  P.  Goulandris  are  brothers  of 
Oonstantine  P.,  and  BasU  P.  Goulandris. 
The  slmUarlty  between  the  list  of  owners  of 
the  Chryssi  and  the  stockholders  of  Orion 
Shipping  &  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  is  beUeved  to 
constitute  {vima  facie  evidence  that  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  ownership  of  the  Orion 
Shipping  &  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  and  that  the 
agency  which  Orion  exercise*  over  this  vessel 
Involves  more  than  husbanding  functions. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  Anna  L.  Condylia,  ac- 
cording to  information  received  from  a  re- 
liable shipping  intelligence  source,  the  re- 
lationship of  Orion  Shipping  ft  Trading  Co., 
Inc..  to  the  above  vessel  extends,  for  aU  in- 
tents and  purposes,  to  that  of  beneficial 
ownership. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANDS  E.  WALTER 

or  PKITKSTLVAMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  to  the  87th  annual 
convention.  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  friends  of  the 
Patriotic  Sons  of  America  want  me  to  ex- 
plain to  tbe  American  public  why  I  opposed 
the  enactment  of  the  new  immigration  law, 
known  now  as  the  Refugee  Belief  Act  at 
1953. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  task.  I  think  that  it  Is 
sufficient  to  say  that  I  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law  because  I  have  been 
elected  to  the  Congress  in  order  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  American  people,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  law  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe  it  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  our  country  and  to  our  people. 

I  beUeve  that  my  friends  would  readUy  see 
this  by  reading  carefully  the  new  law  for 
themselves,  but  since  they  were  so  generous 
as  to  accord  me  a  half  hour  on  the  radio,  I 
wUl  be  happy  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  ex- 
plaining the  great  issues  involved  and  the 
position  which  I  have  taken. 

Tbe  proponents  of  the  new  Immig^tlon 
measure  first  recommended  by  former  Pres- 
ident Truman  back  in  1952  and  now  pushed 
through  the  Congress  under  the  Incessant 
pressxire  of  President  Eisenhower  and  some 
of  his  more  eager  aids — the  proponents  of 
this  measure  argued  for  it  loudly  in  the  press, 
and  on  the  radio,  and  on  television,  trying 
to  seU  this  biU  to  the  American  people  on  a 
humanitarian  basis. 

We  were  told  tliat  a  serious  condition  ex- 
ists in  many  countries  of  Europ>e,  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  expeUees,  refugees,  and 
escapees  are  practically  dying  of  hunger  and 
exposure.  That  they  are  unemployed,  that 
they  are  sorely  in  need  of  a  haven,  of  a  roof 
over  their  heads. 

SlmUar  arguments  were  advanced  in  1945, 
1946,  and  1947  when  we  were  told  that  leg- 
islation should  be  enacted  in  order  to  reUeve 
the  horrible  plight  of  the  displaced  persons 
in  Europe.  The  only  difference  between  the 
argument  advanced  then  and  tb*  argument 


advanced  now  th*  an-fmportant  differ- 
ence—is  the  simple  fact  that  we  were  told 
the  truth  back  in  1945  and  1946.  etc..  but  w* 
•were  not  told  the  truth  now. 

Tlie  displaced  persons,  the  slave  laborers 
conscripted  by  Hitler  in  suiHX>rt  of  the 
Nazi  war  machine,  the  Inmate*  of  Hitler'* 
infamous  concentration  camps  who  escaped 
death  in  gas  chunbers,  they  were  crowded 
in  camps  located  In  the  war  ravaged,  devas- 
tated areas  of  Germany  and  Auatria  and 
Italy.  They  had  no  place  to  go,  nothing  to 
live  on  and  nothing  to  Uve  for.  They  were 
truly  a  festering  sore  on  the  sick  body  of 
the  defeated  countries  of  the  old  Axis. 

I  was  in  Europe  at  that  time  myself.  X 
have  seen  the  half -starved  Inmates  of  the 
concentration  camps  tin'nlng  into  homeless 
di£placed  persons  unwiUlng  to  go  back  into 
slavery  to  their  own  countries  capt\ired  by 
Stalin  right  after  Hitler's  defeat. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  determined 
to  help  them  and  I  stood  in  the  forefront 
of  those  who  fought  for  the  enactment  of 
generous,  equitable  legislation  which,  in 
truly  American  tradition,  granted  haven  and 
shelter  to  the  most  xmfortunate  victims  at 
the  last  war. 

The  situation  is  totaUy  different  now. 
Thanks  to  our  sacrifices  in  blood  and  wealth, 
thanks  to  the  Marshall  plan,  thanks  to  the 
$60  blUion  that  we  have  spent  to  help  the 
outside  word — ^there  Is  no  misery,  in  West- 
ern Europe  today.  There  are  no  people  rot- 
ting in  camps,  there  are  no  hungry  victims 
of  Hitler  or  Stalin  waiting  untU  we  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  them.  We  have  done  that 
already.  Europe's  industries  have  been  re- 
buUt.  Eiu-ope's  agriculture  is  flourlshtng. 
Europe  has  enough  to  eat,  Europe  has  enough 
housing,  Europe's  lads  serve  In  the  army  6 
months  less  than  ours  do,  and  Europe's 
farmer  and  worker  is  paying — on  the  aver- 
age— 30  percent  of  the  taxes  that  you  and 
I  are  paying. 

The  refugee  question  now  Is  basically  the 
question  of  overpopulation  in  certain  coun- 
tries. It  is,  indeed,  a  serious  world  problem 
which  we  aU  recognise  and  feel  concerned 
about. 

It  is  the  problem — briefly  stated— of  find- 
ing the  means  to  syphon  off  from  Europe 
close  to  6  mUllon  people  who  cannot  find 
work  in  European  economy,  although  we 
have  fully  rebuUt  it.  It  is  the  problem  of 
opening  up  new  territories  for  resettlement 
of  those  masses  of  Europeans  who  have 
traditionally,  for  over  five  centuries,  been 
looking  to  other  shores  for  opportunities  to 
start  a  new  life.  It  could  be  that  these 
Europeans  are  the  same  brand  of  people  that 
came  to  our  shores  as  our  forefathers  who 
founded,  for  us,  this  great  coiintry  of  ours. 

Where  should  they  go  now?  ShoxUd  they 
all  come  to  the  United  State*?  Is  that  an 
empty  country,  a  cotmtry  that  needs  new 
settlers?    Let  us  look  at  the  figxires. 

UntU  this  country  had  125  mlUlon  popu- 
lation we  had  no  law  that  restricted  immf- 
gration.  Anybody  could  come  in.  It  was  not 
untU  we  were  getting  a  Uttle  crowded, 
around  1921,  that  we  enacted  laws  restrict- 
ing ovu>  Inunlgration  sconewbat.  In  1940  we 
hul  131  mUllon  population,  and  Just  last 
week  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  announced 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  160  miUion 
mark  in  poptUatlon.  The  Bureau  has  also 
annoimced  that  we  wlU  have  200  million 
people  in  19*70. 

Under  our  present  immigration  law  ap- 
proximately 2  mUUon  people  can  be  ad- 
mitted in  each  decade.  We  shoxUd  not  be 
concerned  with  this  figure.  We  know  that 
we  can  assimilate  that  many  and  we  know 
that  the  new  immigrants  might  contribute 
to  our  development,  and  to  our  material  and 
spiritual  wealth  rather  than  endanger  it. 
However,  when  we  enact  legislation  piUng  up 
inmiigrants  over  and  above  the  Hgvae  estab- 
lished under  the  McCarran -Walter  law.  w* 
ar*  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
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We  hmy  orm  S  mlllkm  peopl*  Mrrlnc 
Tight  now  la  oor  Armed  Pareee,  half  at  Ukem 
distributed  pnctteaUy  aU  over  the  glote. 

A  large  percentage  of  farmen  and  farm 
boy*  are  today  working  elttaer  In  Indoetrlal 
plants  that  are  melrlng  defenae  armaments, 
or  vculdng  as  dTillaas  for  the  Government, 
or  serving  o\ir  country's  Armed  Forces. 

Yet.  with  all  this  temporary  loss  of  farm 
workers,  those  still  on  the  farm  are  respon- 
sible for  such  great  agricultural  surplus  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
wanting  the  Congress  to  vote  him  the  au- 
thority to  give  away  a  stupendous  amount  of 
$3  billion  worth  of  siirplus  agriculture  pro- 
duction. Not  only  that.  The  condition  is 
such  that  the  need  for  lees  agriculture  pro- 
duction Is  so  acute  that  low  quotas  have 
Just  been  established  by  the  Congress  for 
various  crops. 

The  automobile  Industry  has  jvist  an- 
nounced that  the  car  dealers  all  over  the 
country  are  now  faced  with  the  highest  In- 
ventories ever  recorded.  Over  600,000  cars, 
new  cars,  mind  you,  are  sitting  on  the  lots 
and  In  display  rooms.  In  other  branches  of 
the  Industry,  we  are  gradually  noticing 
slackening  of  employment. 

Now,  add  the  rapidly  rising  popxilatlon 
figures  to  the  possible  leveling  off  of  our  high 
production  figures  due  to  the  armistice  in 
Korea  and  the  possible  reduction  of  our 
Armed  Forces — and  nobody  would  deny  that 
we  all  sincerely  hope  for  the  day  to  arrive  In 
which  we  win  greet  our  boys  back  home- 
add  those  facts  and  you  will  arrive  at  a  pic- 
ture which  should  certainly  not  encourage 
this  country  to  issue  an  open  invitation  to 
Europe's  stirplus  population  to  come  and 
live  with  us  and  to  share  our  shrinking 
national  resources  and  to  compete  with  us  on 
the  labor  market. 

However,  as  I  said,  we  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  the  problem  of  overpopulation,  of 
surplus  manpower,  that  has  to  be  taken 
from  E\iropean  economy  and  resettled  where 
additional  manpower  Is  needed.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  that  when.  In  1951,  and 
I  am  too  modest  to  say,  at  my  instigation, 
the  Congress  sponsored  the  convening  of 
an  international  conference  in  Bnissels,  Bel- 
glxim.  where  an  international  organization 
was  set  up,  an  organization  which  has  as 
Its  task  to  help  move  from  Exirope  that  ad- 
ditional manpower.  This  organization  Is 
now  fvm(itionlng  and  this  country  is  con- 
tributing 30  percent  of  its  expenditures.  I 
had  the  great  honor  and  privilege  to  be  one 
of  the  United  States  delegates  to  several  of 
that  organization's  meetings  and  I  expect  to 
attend  another  one  in  about  2  months'  time. 

Where  should  the  surplus  of  Europe's  poi>- 
ulatlon  goT   Let  vu  have  a  look  at  the  figures. 

Brazil  has  3,300,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, 52  million  people — 15  persons  per  squsu^ 
mile. 

Africa  has  11JMX),000  squsre  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, 190  million  people — 14  persons  per 
square  mile. 

Canada  has  3,800.000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, 14  million  people— 3.6  persons  per 
square  mile. 

Australia  has  3  million  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, 8  million  people — 2.5  persons  per 
square  mile. 

And  now  listen — United  States  has  2.800.- 
000  square  miles  of  territ<H7,  100  million  peo- 
ple— 45  persons  per  square  mile.  Three 
times  as  many  as  Brazil,  three  times  as  many 
as  Africa.  Fourteen  times  as  mtuxy  as  Can- 
ada, and  almost  17  times  as  many  as 
Australia. 

In  area  the  United  States  is  the  small- 
est of  these  five  nations.  Together,  the 
others  have  7  Hmes  the  area  of  the  United 
States  but  l^^j^  than  1.6  times  the  popu- 
lation of  Our  country.  Tet,  these  coim- 
trles  apply  restrictive  Immigration  policies 
just  as  we  apply  them  and  I  dont  blame 
tMai.  They  want  to  know  who  Is  coming 
but  fbey  do  not  mind  to  take  able-bodied 


noi^  Communists.    And  pray,  ready  to  eon- 
tntnfm  to  the  welfare  at  their  new  coxmtry. 
bear  la  mind,  please,  that  with  aU 
l^uUtlon  density  that  I  Just  described 
the  United  States  has  received  In 
I  1948  through  1952  one-third  of  all 
Usplaced  persons  left  in  Europe  after 
qectroyed  Hltlerls  empire  of  evil. 

anybody  deny  that  Jobs  and  houses 
by  immigrants  will  be  at  the  expense 
millions  of  our  young  veterans  whom,  we 
will  soon  be  returning  homeward? 
fact  Is  that  a  great  percentage  of  theee 
have  never  had  a  Job.  They  went 
the  service  as  youngsters,  direct  from 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  country, 
have  no  reemployment  rights.  They 
make  a  start  In  the  world  for  them- 
Can  you  Imagine  the  situation  that 
be  created  as  our  boys  come  back  to 
I  hores  by  hundreds  of  tho\uands  after 
havt  ig  protected  countries  of  the  outer- 
worl(  i  from  being  swallowed  by  the  Soviets, 
whlli  at  the  same  time,  hundreds  of  thou- 
of  immigrants  from  those  same  coun- 
would  strive  to  enter  the  United  States 
to  get  away  from  It  all  and  to  start 
life  here,  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
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there  was  a  law  enacted  not  so  long 
designed  to  prevent  that  horrible  sltua- 
Tou  might  have  heard  about  the  law. 
referred  to  as  the  McCarran-Walter  Im- 
on  and  Nationality  Act. 
law  tried  to  prevent  the  pro-Com- 
undemocratlc  inunigrants  from  com- 
ezcessive  numbers  to  swamp  our  econ- 
and  our  labor  market. 
McCarran-Walter  Act  was  not  hastily 
red.    Let  me  recall  to  you  that  hear- 
on  the  law  started  early  in   1948  and 
continued  for  almost  5  years.    Every 
every    Government    official,    every 
national,  and  religious  group,  every 
ed    citizen,    every    Individual    who 
to  be  heard  had  his  say  on  what 
go  Into  our  basic  immigration  and 
"ity  law.     More  than  900  witnesses 
In  the  course  of  the  entire  study, 
of  the  hearings  consumed  thousands 
ed  pages.     Every  interested  depart- 
of  the  United  States  Government  ap- 
~  the  basic  version  of  that  bill.    Six  re- 
of  that  version  were  oaade  and  again 
id  by  the  agencies  of  our  Government, 
agencies?     The  Department  of  State, 
Department   of   Justice,    the   FBI,    the 
al  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Imml- 
>n  and  Naturalization  Service. 

[ttees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 

on  the  Judiciary,  conunittees  of 

only  lawyers  are  members,  approved 

legislation   overwhelmingly.     When   it 

to  a  vote  last  year,  it  received  an  over- 

ttlng  majority  In  both  the  House  and 

Senate,    and    when   President    Truman 

It,   the   Congress  passed  it  over  his 

tie  vote  In  the  House  being  278  to  112. 

:  easonably  can  be  said  that  everyone  in 

country,  if  he  took  any  notice  whatever 

pi^bllc  affairs,  was  fully  and  thoroughly 

1  with  the  controversy  raging  over 

tnmigratlon  question. 

can  also   be  said  that  the  people  of 

approved   not  only  the   action  of 

but  that  it  overwhelmingly   ap- 

It  again  when  this  Immigration  issue 

1  ajected — most  unfortunately — into  last 

election,  when  both  candidates  went 

the  vote  of  the  vociferous,  half-Amerl- 

'hyphenated"    national    minority 
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Th »  verdict  of  the  voto-s  fully  and  com- 
pletely   ratified    the    action    of    Congress, 
of  the  most  noisy  opponents  of  the 
Walter  Imraigration  law  did  not 
to  Washington.     The  overwhelming 
majo^ty  of  its  outspoken  proponents,  how- 
did  return  with  a  renewed  mandate 
the  voters. 

what  I  want  to  stress  with  all  the 
at  my  disposal  la  that  the  new  Refugee 


Relief  Act  (tf  1063  Is  net  wtthln  the  frame, 
work  of  our  present  Immigration  law.  It  la 
not  within  the  framework  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  immigration  law  aa  you  ara  being 
occasionally  told.  Actually,  it  la  completely 
without  Instead  of  within  that  framework, 
because  it  destroys  the  moat  vital  provisions 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  namely,  that 
which  sets  the  nimaber  of  immigrants  to  be 
admitted  annually  and  that  which  predicates 
all  immigration  on  the  principle  of  national 
origin. 

The  new  law  tends  to  destroy  the  ethnie 
composition  of  our  population  by  admitting 
people  regardless  of  the  place  of  their  birth, 
and  It  raises  by  approximately  60  percent  the 
number  of  aliens  that  would  come  to  this 
country  each  year  for  the  next  8  years  under 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  It  does  that,  as 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dulles,  said  "pri- 
marily because  of  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions." And  his  Deputy,  Mr.  Walter  BedeU 
Smith,  testifying  before  our  committee,  called 
the  new  refugee  law  a  gesture.  "*>tMm  bu^ 
a  gesture. 

In  those  two  statements  we  have  the  Im- 
portant admission,  two  admissions.  First, 
Interests  other  than  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  have  prompted  its  enact- 
ment: and,  second.  It  is  not  a  seriously  con- 
ceived and  sincerely  applied  Instrument  de- 
signed to  solve  the  surplus  population  prob- 
lem plaguing  the  economy  of  certain  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  Is  simply  what  Mr.  Smith 
said — a  gesture,  a  gesture  to  please  some- 
body. 

"To  please  whom."  you  would  sskf  To 
please  those  most  vociferous,  selfish  minority 
groups  that  are  acting  solely  for  thslr  own 
benefit. 

But  there  Is  more  than  that.  I  bellers 
that  the  attack  on  the  McCarran-Walter 
law,  coupled  with  the  attacks  on  several 
other  important  pieces  of  legislation  that 
the  Congress  has  enacted  in  the  last  few 
years,  constitutes  but  one  element  in  a  much 
broader  campaign.  A  campaign  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  people's  faith  In  thstr 
Congress. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  po««rful 
forces  are  at  work  to  destroy  the  Integrity 
of  the  Congress.  Powerful  forces,  formidably 
financed  here.  In  this  country,  and  power- 
fully supported  from  abroad  have  set  out  to 
convince  the  American  people.  If  possible, 
that  they  should  not  believe  In.  aci  not 
abide  by,  what  their  elected  representattvss 
do,  or  write  into  our  statutes. 

Foundatlcms.  leagues,  groups,  eommlttess, 
adorning  their  stationery  with  nationally 
known  names,  providing  a  respectable  front, 
have  appointed  themselves  as  vigilantes, 
censors  of  the  Congress,  inteUecttial  Ku 
Klux  Klanners  ready  to  pass  Judgment  of 
what  is  right  and  what  U  wrong.  All  of  that 
strange  and  most  suspicious  conglomeration 
of  ideas,  persons,  personalities  and  groups, 
all  of  that  lunatic  fringe  of  our  leftwing, 
does  not  spare  any  effort  to  vilify  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  first,  basic  aim  is  to  discredit  and  take 
away  from  Congress  the  investigative  powers. 
They  abuse,  and  condenui,  and  smear  every 
congressional  committee  that  Investigates 
anything.  By  name  calling  and  mud  throw- 
ing, they  try  to  scare  us  legislators  away 
from  any  investigations.  What  is  the  pur- 
poee  of  that  campaign?  To  destroy,  to  t*l"» 
away  from  \is  that  most  powerful  weapon  of 
democracy — the  right  of  free  and  open  In- 
quiry. They  want  to  reserve  the  right  of 
Inquiry  for  themselves,  for  the  vigilantes 
xmdercover  private  snooping  In  order  to  tell 
us,  to  tell  the  Congress  by  pressuring  It, 
what  to  do,  what  they  consider  necessitry  or 
what  they  consider  proper. 

Dont  you  see  that  every  congressional  in- 
vestigator is  presented  to  you.  the  people  df 
America,  as  a  Hitler  or  HlUer's  successor? 
Everyone  who  dares  to  raise  his  voice  In 
defense  of  the  investigative  powers  of  Con- 
gress,  a  power   without   which   legislating 
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li  not  possible.  Is  branded  as  m  believer  In 
Gestapo  methods. 

Right  now  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  destroy  the  investigative  power  of 
Congress.  Millions  of  dollars.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  put  up  by  reputable  fotindatlons  ob- 
viously misled  Lato  helping  the  lunatic 
frmge. 

What  comes  next?  When  the  people's 
faith  In  their  own  representatives  and  hi  the 
American  representative  system  Is  destroyed, 
the  only  thing  tliat  would  logically  follow 
U  dictatorship.  Dictatorship  by  powei-h\w- 
gry  people  who  could  not  be  elected  to  even 
the  exalted  Job  of  dog-catcher  m  their  own 
community.  Power-himgry  people  who  could 
never  gain  the  voters'  confidence,  who  could 
never  appeal  to  the  American  voter,  who 
could  never  convince  the  voter  that  he 
tbould  chnnse  them  as  his  representative. 

There  Is  only  one  way  in  which  these 
people  could  satisfy  their  lust  for  power — 
by  capturing  it  through  the  destruction  of 
the  people's  faith  in  Congress,  by  undermin- 
ing the  system  of  elective,  representative 
government,  and  by  convincing  you,  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  that  you  should  trust  them 
and  only  them — their  self-appointed  \>ensars 
of  your  thonghta.  the  censors  of  your  deeds, 
a  true  American  Politburo. 

ehall  we  call  them  Communists?  No,  X 
do  not  believe  so.  They  are  probably  work- 
ing independently  from  the  KremUn.  They 
may  not  be  prompted  by  the  Kominform. 
They  may  not  be  Soviet  agents.  They  may 
not  be  bellevsxs  In  Lenin.  In  Stalin,  or  in 
Malenkov. 

Nevertheless,  they  hate  democracy.  They 
hate  the  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment. They  hate  Congress,  and  they  hate 
what  the  Congress  represents. 

They  are  the  promioters  of  a  new  system 
of  totalitarian  dletatarshlp  independent 
from  the  Kremlin  but.  too  ««»""**'  to  nazism 
and  communism  for  ccxnfort. 

Shall  we  call  them  American  Tttolstst  Are 
they  organising  a  Tltotot  party  of  the  United 
States?  Do  they  believe  In  the  type  of  dlc- 
tatorahtp  that  Tito  practices  In  Tngoalavla? 
Independent  from  the  Kremlin,  but  totali- 
tarian, dictatorial,  hating  the  "average  man," 
contemptuous  of  the  "hick  from  the  stldu** 
as  they  like  to  refer  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  I  am  asking  these 
questions  In  public  I  expect  the  American 
people  to  debate  them  in  public  X  expect 
to  hear  from  you.  the  American  people, 
whether  or  not  I  am  right  m  assuming  that 
a  powerful,  lavlahly  financed  movement  de- 
signed to  destroy  your  faith  in  the  Congress 
^n^  In  the  laws  that  the  Congress  passes  has 
been  set  afoot  and  Is  marching  on  Washing- 
ton. 

I  want  to  hear  from  you.  my  listeners, 
whether  you  beUeve  in  what  I  say — that 
Tf<nvi>tht"g  very  doss  to  native  Tltoism  Is  cm 
the  march.. 

Let  us  stop  It  befors  It  reaches  the  shores 
Of  the  Potomao. 


FederatioB  for  Former  GtmmBBistt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  nmuHA 

IN  TBX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  3, 19  i3 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxoovs  an  excerpt 
from  the  Firing  Line,  the  excellent  anti- 
Communist  publication  of  the  American 
Legion. 

This  excerpt  discusses  the  work  of  the 
Legion  in  helping  ex-Commanlsts  to  rC" 


eetablish  themselres  in  oor  free  aodetj. 
provided  they  have  clearly  dissociated 
themselves  from  Communist  affiliations. 
I  might  add  that  we  must  distinguish 
carefully  between  genuine  separation 
from  the  Communist  apparatus  and 
tacUcal  withdrawal,  by  which  an  impor- 
tant Communist  may  be  ordered  by  his 
superiors  to  dissociate  himself  from  all 
oiJen  connections  with  the  Communists. 
Just  before  he  takes  or  applies  for  a  sen- 
sitive or  otherwise  important  position  in 
our  Oovemment  or  the  Armed  Forces  or 
elsewhere  in  the  public  eye.  The  Legion 
refers  obviously  to  genuine  withdrawals 
by  men  and  women  who  intend  to  re- 
main with  and  work  for  the  free  society 
at  all  costs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  addressed 
the  graduating  class  at  John  Carroll  Uni- 
versity recently.  He  proposed  "the  equiva- 
lent  of  a  moratorium  or  some  sort  of  political 
amnesty"  for  former  Communists.  He  spec- 
ified the  beginning  of  the  Berlin  Airlift,  1948. 
as  a  dividing  line.  He  said.  "Anyone  who 
Joined  a  Communist-front  organization 
thereafter,  must  accept  whatever  conse- 
quences might  befall  him  as  a  result  of  that 
associatloo.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
Joined  such  an  organization  prior  to  that 
date,  should  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
and  automatically  having  a  black  mark  on 
his  record,  provided  he  has  clearly  disso- 
ciated y>*Tnm»\r  from  any  such  group  before 
the  date  set.-  He  went  on  to  say  he  "would 
exempt  from  Uils  ruling  aU  persons  undo: 
consideration  for  particularly  sensitive  po- 
sitions. Just  as  I  would  take  Into  account 
the  question  of  Judgment."  Toward  the  end 
of  his  talk.  Mr.  Sulzberger  said.  "It  would  be 
wonderful  if  the  American  Legion  woiild 
take  up  such  a  program  and  promote  it.** 

We  would  like  Mr.  Sulzberger  to  know 
the  American  Legion  is  doing  exactly  this. 
The  Legion  has  an  outstanding  record  of  co- 
operating with  former  Communists  who  have 
proven  their  break  with  the  past.  And  it  will 
extend  to  July  1953.  too.  U  their  testimony 
under  oath  strikes  a  serious  blow  at  their 
former  associates  in  the  Red  conspiracy.  We 
set  no  date  for  redemption.  We  are  In  ab- 
solute agreement  with  Mr.  Sulzberger  when 
he  says,  we  repeat,  "provided  he  has  clearly 
dissociated  himself  frc»n  any  such  group  be- 
fore the  date  set."  Our  exposures  only  ever 
concern  those  who  have  never  made  such  a 
dissociation. 

We  want  Mr.  Sulzbwger  to  know  thai  In 
the  March  IS,  1952,  Issue  of  the  Firing  Line, 
one  q\iarter  of  Its  space  was  devoted  to 
plugging  the  Federation  of  Former  Com- 
munists, P.  O.  Box  5084,  Friendship  Station. 
Washington.  Dt  C.  In  that  write-up,  we 
quoted  two  paragraphs  from  the  1951  report 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
niittee  which  expressed  Its  great  debt  to 
former  Communists  and  spoke  out  strongly 
for  "a  full  opportunity  for  social,  economic, 
and  political  rebablUtatlon"  for  them.  It 
Is  common  knowledge  that  neither  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  nor  the  House  Ccanmittee  on 
Un-An»erlcan  Activities  has  ever  drawn  any 
praise  for  their  charitable  and  Just  treat- 
ment of  former  Communists.  They  only 
draw  amears  lor  exposing  thoee  who  have 
never  broken  with  the  farces  seeking  our 
destruction. 

The  ^Bderatlon  for  Former  Communists, 
like  all  antl-Communlst  organlxatlona,  has 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  financial  re- 
sources. We  strongly  urge  that  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger follow  up  his  speech  at  John  Carroll 
University    by   interesting  himself   in   the 


Vtalerailoa of  Vuaimt  Ooumonists and  using 
aU  the  innnmwit»  be  can  to  prevail  on  such 
foundations  as  the  Ford  Foundaticm  and 
the  R^^''^^**'***'  Foundation  to  make  sub- 
stentlal  grants  to  it  for  the  tremendously  im- 
portant work  it  has  pro^tuned  and  which 
only  lack  of  funds  prevents  being  done.  An 
outline  of  the  federation.  iU  aims  and  pur- 
poses, was  considered  so  important  by  Con- 
gressman. Cbamlmb  J.  KouTXif  of  Wisconsin, 
that  be  inserted  It  in  the  CoKcaassioNAi. 
RaooBD  of  February  5, 1962.  Despite  the  pau- 
city of  finances,  the  feduutlon  has  mailed 
directly  to  thousands  of  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  aU  over  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii  and  to  the  personnel  at  all  the 
Ctmununlst  wnlMiinrlf^.  Utoatwe  aimed  at 
breaking  down  their  Communist  convictions, 
helping  them  to  make  that  mental  break  so 
important  before  there  can  be  any  physical 
separation  from  the  movement.  Here  is  reed 
psychological  warfare  carried  on  by  men  who 
know  communism  inside  out  from  inside 
and  out.  The  federation  deserves  not  only 
Mr.  Sulzberger^  support  but  that  of  all 
Americans. 


A  (Wat  P«bBc   Scrrart,  Student,   asd 
Grand  GealleBuui  Says  A£cn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  CROSSER 

or  OHIO 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
90,  1953.  the  Honorable  Walter  M.  W. 
Sikawn  retired  from  Oovemment  serv- 
ice, after  having  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction f<»- 19  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Prior  to  his  service  on  the  Commis- 
sion. Dr.  Bidawn  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer as  a  teacher  and  scholar.  He  was 
professor  of  social  sciences  and  dean  of 
Baylor  University  in  Texas.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  economies  at  Texas  University 
and  later  was  president  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  was  also  the  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  chair- 
man ot  the  board  of  arbitration  of  west- 
em  railroads  and  groups  of  employees. 
He  was  special  counsel  for  the  Heuse 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  was  vice  chairman  of  ttie 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Avia- 
tion. 

In  recognition  of  his  splendid  service, 
his  fellow  Commissiohers  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  presented 
Dr.  Splawn  with  the  following  ekxiumt 
testimonial: 

Jam  80, 1963. 
Bon.  WaLxaa  M.  W.  Splawh, 

Wa^ingtorij  D.  C. 

De&x  BaoTHZB  Splawm:  Having  reached 
the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten  and  hav- 
ing decided  not  to  request  Presidential  ex- 
emption from  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
quiring retirement  at  that  age,  you  are  now 
leaving  the  Commission  after  more  than  19 
years  of  able,  devoted,  and  diligent  service. 
Including  two  terms  as  Chairman.  As  your 
colleagues,  we  are  loath  to  record  this  termi- 
nation of  o\ir  ofllcial  relations;  but  as  yoiir 
friends  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  assure  you  of  oiir  continuing  high  regard 
and  to  express  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
future  may  bring  you  the  complete  ftilAU- 
ment  of  your  aspirations. 
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Tour  career  prior  to  your  appc^tment  on 
the  OommlMlon  was  botb  Tarted  and  dls- 
tingnlabed.  A  elaailcal  ■eholar.  you  bad 
■pedaUaed  In  the  law.  In  eoonomlcs.  and  In 
•ockdogy.  Then  flnt  aa  teacher  and  later 
as  administrator  you  achieved  a  national 
reputation  in  the  field  of  education.  It  was 
with  this  backgrotind  that  you  were  called 
upon  to  serve  the  public  In  other  important 
lines  of  endeavor  as  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission  of  Texas,  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  at  Arbitration  of  Western  Rail- 
roads and  Oroups  of  Smployees.  as  a  referee 
tmder  the  flettlement  of  War  Claims  Act.  as 
special  ooimsel  for  the  C<Knmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and. 
finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

In  the  consideration  of  numerous,  intri- 
cate, and  momentous  problems  of  transpor- 
tation regulation  you  have  contributed  ex- 
ceptional  experience,   high   Intellectual   at- 
tainments,  and   untiring  energy.     The  re- 
sults of  3rour  labors  on  the  Commission  for 
almost  a  aeon  at  years  will  be  recorded  and 
treasured  as  a  rich  contribution  to  the  Com- 
mission's resources,  traditions,  and  achieve- 
ments.   We  shall  miss  you.    May  your  years 
ahead  be  many,  hai^iy.  and  f rultfuL 
Cordially. 
J.    Haden    Alldredge,    William    B.    Lee, 
Charles  D.  ICahaffie.  William  J.  Patter- 
son. J.  Monroe  Johnson,  Richard  F. 
Mitchell.   Htigh   W.   Cross,   James   K. 
Knudaon.  Martin  K.  Bllott,  Anthony 
F.  Arpala. 

Dr.  I^lawn  was  a  man  of  unusually 
good  Judgment,  moral  courage,  high 
standard  of  integrity,  and  great  ability. 
I  shall  greatly  miss  my  meetings  and 
conversations  with  him.  He  has  my 
best  wishes  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he 
will  have  many  years  of  happiness  and 
usefulness  during  his  retirement. 


CkAfiBf  Pattera  <rf  Incoaie  Payments 
to  ladividiuls  by  Refions  in  1930  Com- 
pared With  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  RElifARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or 


IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 


Mr. 


Monday,  August  3. 1953 

WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  deeply  impressed  with  a  study  that 
has  been  made  by  Paul  O.  Peters,  editor 
of  News  Bulletin,  published  at  606  Na- 
tional Union  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
that  sets  forth  the  changing  pattern  of 
income  pajrments  to  individuals  by  re- 
gions 1930  compared  with  1952.  It  pre- 
sents facts  and  conditions  that  are  en- 
titled to  careful  consideration. 
CHAifcrNo  Pattkbit  or  Ikcobcx  Paticxnts  to 

lNDivn>i;Ai,s    BT   RaoioMs,    1930    Compabzd 

Wrh  1952 

The  Ofllce  of  Business  Economics  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  announces  that 
total  Income  payments  to  individuals  for  the 
calendar  year  1952  totaled  $255367.000,000 — 
up  4  percent  from  1951  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Baaed  upon  an  average  population  of  156,- 
200,000  for  the  year  the  income  payments 
to  individuals  was  computed  at  $1,639  com- 
pared with  $1,581  In  the  calendar  year  1951. 
Income  payments  to  individuals  are  com- 
puted In  current  dollars  without  regard  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

In  order  to  acqxialnt  our  readers  with 
several  of  the  factors  Involved  In  reaching 
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)er  capita  comparisons  of  average  in- 
payments to  individuals  in  1930  and 
shown  by  the  table  following: 
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3.  There  has  been  •  regional  shift  In  the 
percent  of  Income  generated  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Eastern  SUtes. 

3.  The  Federal  debt  as  of  June  30,  1963, 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  per  capita 
Income  for  1952. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  some  of 
the  hl^hllghU  of  1930  and  1962: 
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able  above  reflects  the  Income  In  cur- 
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table  which  now  fcdlows,  shows  the 
per  capita  Income  before  the  Impact 
Federal  Incomes  taxes,  as  reflected  by  the 
purchailng  power  of  the  dollar  averaged  for 
the  year  1926=100. 
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ing po^  rer  of  $1.1574,  and  the  doUar  of  1952 
had  a   -elative  purchasing  power  of  $0.5123. 
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the  table  above  It  will  be  seen  that 
actually  been  a  loss  in  per  capita 
purchailng    power    in    the    Middle    Eastern 
Df  New  York,   New   Jersey.   Pennsyl- 
West    Virginia,    Delaware,    Maryland, 
District   of    Columbia.     This    per- 
been  due  in  part  to  the  removal 
indi^trles  to  the  southeastern  and  south- 
States. 

Interesting  factor  affecting   any 
conclusion  as   to  the   economic  sltu- 
1952  as  compared  with  that  in  1930 
^latlve  Impact  of  Federal  fiscal  poll- 
taxes. 
7hase  will  be  presented  later. 


StatcsmaB  aad  Friead 


EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  ERTEL  CARLYLE 

or  MOBTH  caaoLDf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATXVB 

Thursday,  July  30, 1953 

Mr.  CARLTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  Friday.  Jime  20, 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  at  Washington, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  Hon.  Willis 
Smith,  passed  away.  Immediately  the 
people  of  our  State  and  of  the  Nation 
realized  that  the  loss  was  irreparable 
because  he  was  truly  a  good  and  great 
American.  He  had  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  but  a  few  years;  however,  his 
strong  character  and  love  for  his  coun- 
try quickly  established  for  him  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  and  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  the  absolute  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Shortly  before  his  passing,  I  talked 
with  him  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  at  the  piimacle  of  his 
greatness.  He  was  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture and  realized  fully  that  there  was 
much  for  him  to  do.  In  fact,  the  Death 
Angel  almost  caught  him  at  his  desk. 

At  this  time,  we  can.  to  some  extent. 
estimate  the  width  and  breadth  of  the 
Senator  because  we  recall  that — 

A  prince  once  said  of  a  king  struck  down, 
"Taller  he  seems  in  death." 
And  the  words  hold  good,  for  now.  as  then. 
It  is  after  death,  that  we  measxire  men. 

No  man  within  my  knowledge  pos- 
sessed greater  political  courage  than  did 
Senator  Smith.  He  was  at  no  time  sub- 
servient to  any  man,  set  of  men,  or  or- 
ganization. He  did  not  hesitate  to  enter 
the  arena  against  any  foe,  however  influ- 
ential, and  however  long  entrenched  in 
power.  He  was  a  loyal  friend  and  an 
open  foe.  He  fought  none  secretly.  He 
battled  always  in  the  open.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  convictions  and  neither 
fear  nor  favor,  nor  dread  of  punishment, 
nor  hope  of  gain  prevented  the  out- 
spoken expression  of  his  views.    He  was 
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alwasrs  strong  In  action,  loyal  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  upright  In  life.  There  were 
blended  in  him  qualities  and  virtues 
seldom  associated  in  the  same  breast. 
He  possessed  the  strength  and  courage 
of  a  gladiator,  the  wisdcxn  and  vision  of 
a  statesman,  and  with  them  all  the  in- 
tuition and  tenderness  of  a  woman. 
Senator  Smith  fully  appreciated  the  fact 
that  a  great  man  must  first  learn  to  rule 
the  empire  of  himself.  He  was  clean  in 
mind  and  body  and  possessed  no  habits 
which  he  could  not  unfetter  with  one 
strong  resolve  and  thus  armed,  he  ap- 
proached the  important  problems. 

With  his  matchless,  undaunted  cour- 
age and  innate  honesty,  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree,  he  soon  stepped 
across  the  tl^reshold  of  greatness  and 
was  a  captain  on  the  towers  which  over- 
looked human  endeavor.  However,  con- 
stant, clean,  clear,  hard  thinking,  even 
with  a  sturdy  conscience  and  swift  and 
accurate  mind  such  as  Senator  Smith 
possessed,  win  sap  and  undermine  and 
finally  destroy  the  most  vigorous  body. 
With  all  his  superb  courage  and  indomi- 
table energy  and  honesty  of  purpose  in 
scaling  the  ramparts  of  evil,  fraud, 
hjrpocrisy,  and  corruption,  the  boundary 
line  of  htmian  limitations  was  reached 
and  physical  endurance  came  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  honored  to 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  Congress 
from  North  Carolina  with  this  great  and 
good  public  servant  because  my  life  has 
been  enriched  by  the  close  contact  which 
I  enjoyed  with  my  friend  whom  I  found 
to  possess  real  character  as  well  as  un- 
usual ability.  His  devotion  to  his  State 
and  country  knew  no  limits.  It  is  ex- 
tremely painful  to  know  that  he  will  be 
with  us  no  more,  but  has  passed  a  little 
ahead  of  us  into  "that  city  which  has 
foundations  whose  maker  and  builder  1^ 
God." 

The  Daily  Record,  published  at  Dunn, 
N.  C.  and  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  covers 
a  wide  area.  The  publisher  and  editor. 
Hoover  Adams,  is  widely  known  and  re*- 
spected  because  he  holds  fast  to  Ameri- 
canism in  its  truest  fon^  and  is  always 
factual,  courageous,  and  forthright.  He 
was  not  only  close  to  the  Senator,  but 
shared  his  confidence  and  loved  him, 
On  the  day  that  Senator  Smith  passed 
away,  this  brilliant  editor  came  forward 
with  the  following  front-page  editorial 
which  should  be  preserved: 

A  OaXAT  llAN  Has  OOMS 

The  tragic  death  of  United  States  Senator 
WlUls  Smith  early  this  morning  brings  the 
forceful  realisation  that  a  truly  great  man 
has  gone. 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss  not  only  to  the 
State  of  North  CaroUna,  but  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  His  influence  for  good  knew 
no  boiuidariea. 

WUlis  Smith  was  bom  a  pocnr  1»oy;  hla 
father  died  when  he  was  a  very  small  child, 
and  he  came  up  the  hard  way  to  make  hla 
mark  In  the  world.  He  was  succeesful  In 
every  fleld  of  endeavor  in  which  he  entered. 
His  success  story  exemplified  America  as  a 
great  land  of  opportunity. 

He  rose  to  great  heights.  His  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  was  Just  one  of 
his  many  accompllshnxents.  He  had  been 
honored  by  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  his  feUow  lawyers  elected  him  to 
the  higheat  legal  post  In  the  land. 


lb  tbe  flaid  at  podtleB.  te  was  m 
Ha  fought  hard  and  ttretesdy  not  for  per- 
sonal gain  but  for  the  American  way  of  life, 
wmeh  he  teld  aaand  and  loved  so  dearly. 

WUlls  Smith  was  more  than  a  great  Demo- 
crat, more  than  a  great  Republican.  He 
was  a  great  statesman  and  a  great  American. 
He  was  not  a  poUtldan.  His  closest  asso- 
ciates frequently  admonished  him  for  his 
forthright,  honest  stands  on  Issues  which 
they  knew  would  not  help  him  politically. 

But  Willis  Smith  never  gave  his  own  po- 
litical welfare  a  second  thought.  He  would 
vote  his  honest  convictions  in  the  face  of 
sure  dtfeat  Itself.  He  never  swerved  from 
the  true  path  of  duty. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Willis  Smith 
was  headed  toward  bigger  and  higher  posi- 
tions In  American  government.  Had  he  Uved, 
he  would  have  brought  still  greater  recogni- 
tion and  honor  to  our  State. 

Above  all  other  things,  Willis  Smith  was  a 
real  Christian  gentleman,  a  man  devoted  to 
his  family  and  friends,  and  Intensely  loyal 
to  all  of  them. 

Unforttmately.  his  political  enemies  fre- 
quently snooeeded  In  painting  a  false  picture 
of  him  to  the  people. 

They  called  him  a  big  corporation  lawyer. 
yet  the  last  court  case  in  which  he  ever  ap- 
peared was  in  behalf  of  a  widowed  mother 
suing  a  big  corporation. 

The  worat  thing  we  ever  heard  him  say 
about  hla  opponent  was.  "He's  my  friend." 
That's  the  kind  of  man  Willis  Smith  waa. 

They  accused  him  of  Injecting  a  racial 
Issue  into  his  campaign.  Actually,  he  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  from  the  campaign  If  he 
caught  his  staff  engaging  in  such. 

WUlls  Smith  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
vision,  keen  insight,  vast  knowledge,  and 
great  personal  kindness. 

When  others  got  upset,  he  had  the  ability 
to  keep  calm  and  think. 

When  his  critics  were  unfair  and  unkind 
he  Ignored  it  and  marked  it  up  to  the  heat 
of  the  campaign. 

The  most  famous  cotirt  case  In  which  this 
great  legal  expert  ever  appeared  was  that 
of  a  poor  Raleigh  Negro  who  had  a  Just  claim 
against   a  prominent  political   figure. 

Other  lawyers  were  afraid  to  take  the  case, 
but  WUlis  Smith  took  it  and  won  it  for  the 
poor  Negro. 

Some  of  his  critics  caUed  Willis  Smith  a 
Republican  because  he  had  the  abUlty  to 
think  and  act  for  hlmaelf. 

Had  Willis  Smith  been  a  member  ot  the 
RepubUcan  Party  It  would  have  found  it 
Just  as  hard  to  keep  him  in  strict  party  lines 
as  the  Democrats.  He  wasn't  that  kind  ot 
man. 

He  was  a  man  who  put  the  welfare  of  bis 
country  ahead  of  all  other  considerations; 
a  man  who  could  clearly  define  the  issues 
and  get  at  the  bottom  of  things. 

It  was  impossible  to  know  Willis  Smith 
without  loving  and  admiring  him.  Those 
in  his  presence  always  had  the  feeling  and 
the  fuU  realization  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  man. 

The  editor  of  this  newspaper  wUl  always 
be  happy  and  proud  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  associated  with  Willis  Smith, 
and  to  know  him  as  a  friend. 

Only  history  will  record  ills  true  greatness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  circle  of  his 
home  Willis  Smith  was  ever  blessed  with 
the  devotion  of  a  noble  wife  and  with 
the  passionate  love  of  his  children.    He 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  surrounded 
by  them  because  they  worshiped  him 
and  certainly  he  has  left  to  them  a  price- 
less heritage.    Ifay  his  rest  be  sweet. 
Tliere  la  no  death;  we  fall  tlmp 
Tb  waken  where  they  never  weep. 
We  close  our  eyes  on  pain  and  sin. 
Our  breath  ebbs  out  but  life  flows  in. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAaaaCHTTSKtTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.    Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  de- 
sire to  include  a  very  timely  editorial 
apearing  in  the  August  8,  1953.  issue  of 
the  Pramingham  (Mass.)  News. 
Sraavmu  linxioNS 

Russia  has  been  put  on  the  spot  by  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  American  food  to 
hungry  East  Germans  In  a  manner  that  nuy 
cause  misery  for  the  Kremlin  in  days  to 
come.  Millions  of  East  Germans  have 
croBsed  the  border  Into  West  Germany  to 
obtain  the  handout,  attesting  to  the  shortage 
of  food  in  that  unhappy  land. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  the  subject 
satellite  peoples  are  being  starred  by  the 
tfarmongers  in  Moscow,  this  is  It.  Althoxigh 
threatened  with  death  if  they  accepted  the 
American  largesse,  the  people  of  East  Ger- 
many were  willing  to  take  any  chances  to 
get  a  little  food. 

That  conditions  in  other  subject  countries 
are  equally  bad  cannot  be  doubted.  Whether 
much  more  food  is  avaUable  to  the  masses 
in  Russia  itself  is  a  question  that  cannot 
be  answered  today. 

Offers  to  supply  food  were  scorned  by 
Moscow's  agents  In  East  Germany  on  one 
pretext  or  another.  Finally  Moscow  an- 
nounced it  woiild  make  food  available  on 
an  exchange  basis,  trading  food  for  materials 
which  were  needed  to  buttress  Russia's  mili- 
tary machine. 

But  not  even  a  token  shipment  of  Rus- 
sian food  has  appeared  in  East  Germany, 
despite  voluble  Russian  promises. 

If  Russia  has  the  food  available,  as  Its 
crfBcials  say.  It  must  be  the  ptn-pose  of  Russia 
to  starve  the  captive  Germans  into  submis- 
sion. No  further  evidence  is  needed  to  con- 
vict the  Communists  of  monumental  cruelty, 
the  Uquldation  of  thousands  of  helpless 
people.  The  United  States  could  not  feed 
all  the  satellite  masses  indefinitely,  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  the  food  to  all  of  them, 
but  by  making  food  available  to  the  East 
Germans  this  country  has  scared  a  great 
victory  In  the  psychological  warfare. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacunaur 

IN  IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  WII£Y.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Inelude  in  the  App&adix  of  the  Rbcoro,  a 
statement  prepared  by  me  on  the  Senate 
Poreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  83d 
Congress,  1st  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacosD.  as  follows: 
Rxooao  or  Sknatx  Fosxign  Rkxjitions  Cox- 

Kxrrcs.  839  Cohoubs.  Ist  Sxssiom 

(Statement   by  Senator   AucxainicB   Wnxr, 

BepubUcan.  Wisconsin,  chairman) 

Mr.  President,  as  the^  lat  session  o(  tb* 
83d  Congress  draws  to  a  doae.  U  offers  a 
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eonvenlent  and  appropriate  oppcartiinlty  to 
review  the  events  and  accomplishments  of 
the  last  7  months  so  far  as  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the.Congreas  are  con- 
cerned in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

We  have  neither  all  the  facts  nor  the  per- 
spective to  make  final  Jiidgments  on  these 
events.  But  the  period  from  January  8 
through  the  end  of  July  19&3  may  very  well 
turn  out  to  be  as  momentous  as  any  other 
7-month  period  In  recent  history.  The  hot 
war  In  Korea  has  been  replaced  by  a  cold 
truce.  The  open  hostility  of  the  Kremlin 
has  given  way  to  peace  overtures  of  various 
kinds.  The  facade  of  the  Iron  Curtain  no 
longer  shows  a  monolithic  society  with  every 
thought  and  action  controlled  by  the  all- 
powerful  state:  It  shows,  on  the  contrary, 
turbulence,  unrest,  and  occasional  fiashes  of 
open  rebellion. 

No  one  can  say  what  consequences  will  flow 
from  these  events.  It  Is  a  time  of  great 
difficulty  and  of  great  challenge.  The  83d 
Congress  has  met  that  challenge,  and  In 
doing  so  we  have.  I  believe,  compiled  an 
Impressive  record  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ment In  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Our  basic  accomplishment  has  been  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  free  world  de- 
fense against  Communist  aggression.  We 
have  not  been  taken  In  by  the  changed  tune 
the  Kremlin  sings;  we  have  continued  to 
build  oxir  strength  but  at  the  same  time  we 
have  reafBrmed  our  support  of  the  principle 
of  disarmament  as  a  basic  tenet  of  American 
policy. 

We  have  continued  'the  mutual  security 
program — although  with  some  reorientation 
to  meet  the  changing  world  situation. 

We  have  approved  treaties  which  strength- 
en the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
which  promote  our  international  trade  and 
commerce,  which  help  regularize  our  eco- 
nonalc  relations  with  Oermany.  and  which 
foster  stabUlty  In  the  International  wheat 
markets. 

We  have  passed  resolutions  relating  to  such 
Important  matters  as  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many, the  treatment  of  minority  groups  In 
Bussla.  and  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

We  have  considered  and  approved  more 
than  80  nominations  to  high  positions  In  the 
State  Department,  the  Foreign  Service,  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  the  United 
Nations. 

Finally,  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  quiet, 
tinspectacular  work  which  does  not  show  up 
In  tabulations  of  bills  passed  and  treaties 
approved.  We  have,  for  example.  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  more 
than  28  policy  consiiltations  with  officials  of 
the  executive  branch.  We  have  held  Infor- 
mal meetings  with  high  officials  of  foreign 
governments — a  new  procedure  which  la  ex- 
tremely valuable.  In  all,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Conunittee  has  met  103  times,  and 
Its  various  subcommittees  76  times.  The 
committee  has  approved  23  treaties,  170 
nominations.  24  bills  and  resolutions,  and 
has  held  hearings  on  22  different  subjects. 

Many  of  these  have  been  highly  complex, 
delicate  matters,  on  which  reasonable  men 
can  and  do  hold  strongly  differing  views. 
But  we  have  conqxMed  our  differences  In  the 
process  of  discussion,  debate,  and  compro- 
mise, and  on  the  major  issues  we  have  pre- 
sented a  united  front.  We  have  continued 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  which  has 
served  America  so  well.  Here  is  the  record 
on  the  more  Important,  controversial  Issxies 
which  have  been  before  us  this  session: 

The  nomination  of  Charles  E.  Bohlen  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  ap- 
proved by  th9  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
15  to  0,  and  waa  confirmed  by  the  Senata 
74  to  13. 

The  mutual  security  bill  waa  reported  by 
the  committee,  11  to  2,  and  paased  by  the 
Senate  on  a  voice  vote. 

The  NATO  status  of  forces  agreement  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  14  to  1  In  committee  and 
waa  afiproved  by  the  Senate  72  to  15. 
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3t.  Lawrence  seaway  waa  approved  by 

ttee  by  a  18  to  a  vote  although 

action  was  not  taken  by  the  Senate. 

German  debt-settlement  agreements 
Imported  by  the  cooimlttee  with  only 
1  opp^ilng  vote  tmd  were  approved  by  the 
46  to  16. 

to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
dcMnmlttee,  each  of  whom  has  made  bis 
'■I  ecial  contribution  to  the  work  and  the 
of  the  committee.     They  have  faith- 
attended  long  and  sometimes  tedious 
and    they    have    approached    our 
proble^  In  a  spirit  of  genuine  nonpartisan- 
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here  with  deepest  regret  that  pass- 
two  of  our  finest  members.  Senator 
Ohio,  and  Senator  Tobey.  of  New 
These  two  outstanding  leaders, 
won  the  admiration  and  affection 
miUions  of  Americans  by  their  splendid 
service,  made  very  valiiable  contribu- 
the  work  of  our  committee.  They 
sorely  missed  In  our  deliberations, 
follows  a  detailed  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee 
during  this  session  of  Congress: 
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Atlantic  Treaty  protocols  (Execu- 

and  U,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.;   Execu- 

83d    Cong.,    1st    sess..    Ex.    Rept.    1, 

July  15.  1953) :  The  three  agreements 

to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 

the  agreement  on  the  status  of  forces 

members,  the  protocol  thereto  re- 

to  the   status   of   the   International 

Headquarters,  and  the  agreement  on 

of    the    North    Atlantic    Treaty 

Important    because   they 

the  organizational  structure  of  the 

alliance   and  simplify  its  operations. 

with  such  housekeeping  problems 

as  movement  across  international 

taxation.  International  cvirrency 

customs  regulations,  the  set- 

of  civil  claims,  certain  diplomatic 

and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over 

of  one  NATO  power  stationed  in 

of  the  other.     On  July  16,  1953. 

gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 

of  the  status  of  forces  agreement 

T)  by  a  vote  of  72  to  15.  and  the 

two  agreements  were   approved   by  a 

At  the  same  time  the  Senate 

a  conunittee  statement  attached  to 

of  ratification  of  the  status 

agreement  which  was  designed  to 

the    rights    of    American    troops 

with  respect  to  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

German  debt  settlements  (Execu- 

B.  F,  and  O.  83d  Cong..  1st  sess.,  S. 

3.  ratified  July  13.  1953) :   These 

a^eements  provide  for  settlement  of 

prewar  public  and  private  debts  and 

obligations.     Three   of   the   agree- 

concem   the   repayment  of  German 

and   private   debts   owed  to   private 

Investors;  the  fourth  concerns  the 

between  the  governments  of  the  ' 

Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United 

of  America  for  aid  given  to  Western 

after  World  War  n.    The  sums  In- 

In  the  settlement  are  estimated  at  ap- 

♦546  million  for  privately  held 

debts  and  $1  billion  for  postwar  eco- 

Eksslstance.    On  July  13  the  Senate  by 

}f  46  to  16  gave  its  advice  and  consent 

of  the  first  agreement,  relating 

prewar  private  debts.    The  other 

were    approved    by    voice    vote. 

lettlements  shovUd  assist  Germany  to 

a  sound  economy  and  to  reestablish 

rating  In  the  international  flnan- 
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T%e    International    Wheat    Agreement 

H.  83d  Cong..  1st  sees..  S.  Ex.  Rept. 

July  13.  1953) :  The  International 

Agreement  renews  and   extends  for 

3  years  the  original  agreement  which 

effective  In  1949.   This  agreement  at- 


tempts to  stabilise  the  world  wheat  market 
by  assuring  supplies  to  wheat  lmp<vtlng 
countries  and  markets  to  the  exporting 
countries.  About  a  third  of  the  world  trade 
In  wheat  is  carried  on  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  The  agreement  also  seta 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  for  the  wheat 
ranging  from  $1.55  to  $3.05  per  buahel.  As 
a  large  wheat  exporting  Nation,  the  United 
SUtes  is.  of  course,  vitally  Interested  In 
foreign  markets.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  yearly  export  quota  is  370  mil- 
lion bushels. 

4.  Commercial  treatlee  (Executive  R,  sad 
Cong.,  1st  sess.;  Executives  F.  H.  I,  and  J. 
82d  Cong.,  ad  sess.;  Executives  C,  N,  and  O. 
83d  Cong..  1st  sess..  8.  Ex.  Rept.  5.  ratified 
July  21,  1953): 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate modern  conunerclal  treaties  with  for- 
eign countries  was  given  Impetus  this  session 
when  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  eight  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation.  These  were  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel.  Ethiopia. 
Greece,  Italy,  Deiunark,  Finland.  Germany, 
and  Japan.  Commercial  treaties  such  as 
these  are  of  great  value  to  Americans  living 
or  doing  business  in  foreign  nations  because 
they  assure  protection  for  American  dtiiens 
and  American  interests  in  foreign  countries, 
and  In  general  advance  American  economic 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  treaties  with  Israel.  Denmark.  Greece, 
Germany,  and  Japan  were  ratified  with  a  rea- 
ervatlon  which  protects  the  right  of  Statea 
of  the  United  Statea  to  make  American  citi- 
zenship a  requirement  for  the  practice  of 
certain  professions.  The  Senate  approved  all 
8  of  the  treaties  en  bloc  by  a  vote  of  86  to  1. 

A  commercial  treaty  with  CMombia  (Ex- 
ecutive M.  82d  Cong..  1st  seas.)  was  with- 
drawn on  June  30,  1963.  at  the  request  of  the 
President. 

5.  Double  t£ji  conventions  (Executive  I. 
81st  Cong.,  iBt  sess.;  Executives  A.  I.  J.  and  K. 
83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.;  S.  Rept.  No.  2.  ratified 
July  9,  1953) :  Of  almllar  benefit  to  United 
States  cltLoens  are  the  6  double  taxatlom 
conventions  approved  by  the  Senate  on  July 
9.  "1963.  The  conventions — 2  with  Belgiiun 
and  3  with  Australia — are  dealgned  to  avoid 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  income,  ea- 
tates,  and  gifts,  either  by  exemption  from 
taxation  in  one  country  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  credit  principle,  or  both.  The 
treaties  also  establish  a  system  of  reciprocal 
administrative  assistance  between  the  tax 
authorities  of  the  signatory  states.  The  ben- 
efit of  such  conventions  to  Americans  with 
foreign  earnings  Is  evident. 

6.  Protocol  to  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  (Executive  L.  83d  Cong..  1st  sees.; 
8.  Ex.  Rept.  No.  6,  ratified  July  27,  1963): 
This  protocol  extends  for  3  years  after  Au- 
gust 31.  1953.  the  International  Agreement 
of  1937  regarding  the  regxilatlon  and  market-  ~ 
Ing  of  sugar  so  as  to  keep  alive  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Council  while  a  new  agree- 
ment is  being  negotiated.  It  was  ratified 
on  July  27  by  a  vote  of  74  to  1. 

7.  Convention  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Halibut  Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea  (Executive  P.  83d 
Cong..  1st  sess..  S.  Ex.  Rept.  No.  7.  ratified 
July  27.  1953) :  The  1937  convention  on  the 
subject  is  revised  by  this  Instrument  to  con- 
tinue the  scientific  investigation  and  regula- 
tion of  the  halibut  fiahery  of  the  Ncrth  Pa- 
cific for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  stocks 
of  halibut  to  levels  which  will  permit  tlie 
maximum  fiahery  yield.  It  was  ratified  on 
July  27,  1953.  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0. 

B.  BOLS 

1.  The  Mutual  Sectirity  Act  of  198S  (H.  R. 
6710.  S.  Rept.  403,  PubUc  Law  118.  approved 
July  16.  1958) : 

The  most  important  foreign-pcdlcy  dael- 
aion  made  by  this  Congress  waa  to  continue 
the  mutual  security  program.  It  meant  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  waa  not 
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turning  Its  back  on  Its  antes  around  the 
world  and  retreating  into  isolationism. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  author- 
ized $5,157,332,500  (compared  to  $5,474,732.- 
500  requested  by  the  administration)  to  car- 
ry out  the  mutual  security  program  In  fiscal 
1054.  These  funds  will  go  to  those  countries 
of  the  free  world  whose  military  strength, 
political  independence,  and  economic  and 
social  stability  is  Important  to  the  United 
States  and  who  need  outaide  assistance  If 
they  are  to  maintain  themselves,  militarily, 
and  economically,  at  a  level  sufficient  for 
their  and  our  security.  Most  of  the  fimds 
authorized,  $3,582,000,000.  will  go  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  our  allies,  since  the  mili- 
tary threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  la  the 
matter  of  primary  concern  to  us.  The  re- 
mainder Is  for  mutual-defense  financing,  for 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  for  spe- 
cial regional  assistance  In  the  Near  East  and 
Africa.  India,  and  Pakistan,  and  for  United 
States  contributions  to  varioxu  multilateral 
agencies.  Inasmuch  as  the  Soviet  threat  Is 
most  immediate  In  Western  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  the  major  proportion  of  the  funds 
is  designated  for  those  two  areaa. 

The  bill  also  provided  that,  In  general,  half 
of  the  military  assistance  for  Europe  coxUd 
be  delivered  only  to  the  European  defense 
community  and  that  between  $100  million 
and  $250  million  should  be  used  for  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

2.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Adminis- 
tration (S.  243.  S.  Rept.  10,  Public  Law  2.  ap- 
proved February  7.  1953) :  Thla  bill  was  of 
considerable  Importance  to  the  Department 
of  State.  It  creates  the  temporary  office 
(until  December  31.  1954)  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  new  official  to  make 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  State  Departmentls 
organlxation  with  a  view  to  eliminating  ex- 
cess personnel  and  improving  the  operations 
of  the  Department.  The  bill  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  February  7.  1953.  and 
Mr.  Donold  Lourle  was  confirmed  in  ttie  poai- 
tlon  on  February  13,  1963. 

8.  Nogales  sanitation  project  (8.  408.  8. 
Bept.  606.  Public  Law  160,  approved  July  27. 
1063 ) :  The  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Oommlaalon,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico. Is  authorlaed  by  this  bill  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  Nogalea  sanitation  project  after 
the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
providing  for  such  operation  and  for  the 
equitable  sharing  of  the  cost. 

4.  St.  Marys  Bridge  (H.  R.  4302,  8.  Bept. 
697,  PubUc  Law  157,  approved  Jxily  28.  1953) : 
This  bill  revives  and  reenacts  the  authority 
of  the  International  Bridge  Commission  of 
Michigan  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  bridge  between  Michigan  and  Canada 
acroaa  the  St.  Marys  River  near  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

6.  Interparliamentary  Union  meeting  in 
Waahlngton  (H.  J.  Res.  234,  PubUc  Law  110. 
approved  July  13.  1953) :  This  is  an  author- 
ization for  the  appropriation  ot  $160,000  to 
defray  the  expenses  incident  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in 
1963  at  Washington. 

6.  Niagara  Falls  Bridge  Commission  (H. 
J.  Res.  263,  S.  Rept.  607.  Public  Law  166, 
approved  July  31.  1963):  Tills  bill  enlarges 
the  authority  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Bridge 
Commission  to  la«ue  bonds  and  use  the 
revenue  from  toll  bridges  owned  and  operated 
by  it  to  redeem  these  bonds. 

7.  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  (8. 
J.  Res.  97,  Ex.  Rept.  4.  Public  Law  180.  ap- 
proved Augiist  1,  1963) :  This  bill  extends  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949 
to  riin  concurrently  with  the  new  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  discussed  above. 
No  other  changes  are  made  in  the  act.  which 
was  passed  in  194i>  to  Implement  the  first 
International  Whent  Agreement,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  pairmeiit  of  subsidiea  on  wheat 
exported  under  thi;  agreement. 

8.  Bataan-Corregldor  Memorial  Commls- 
aion  (H.  B.  4167,  3.  Bept.  606.  PubUc  Law 
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193,  approved  August  8.  1953):  This  bin 
establlahes  a  Bataan-Corregldor  Memorial 
Commission  to  explore  the  possibilities,  sites, 
and  type  of  monument  that  might  be  erected 
to  ccxnmemorate  the  many  brave  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  PhUipplnes  who  lost  their  lives  de- 
fending the  Islands  from  Japtmsese  aggres- 
sion. 

9.  International  Telecommunications 
Commission  (8.  J.  Res.  96.  8.  Rept.  602. 
passed  Senate  July  23,  1953;  H.  Rept.  1049,  no 
final  House  action) :  This  joint  resolution 
creates  a  Commission  on  International  Tele- 
conununlcatlons  to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
regarding  agreements,  policies,  and  measures 
which  will  encourage  the  effective  \ise  of 
this  media  in  fostering  cooperation  and 
mutual  understanding  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

10.  International  Claims  Commission  (H. 
R.  6742.  8.  Rept.  684.  Public  Law  242.  ap- 
proved August  8.  1963) :  This  bill  extends 
from  March  10.  1954,  to  December  31.  1964. 
the  period  for  the  International  Claims  Com- 
mission to  complete  its  work  \uider  the 
Yugoslav  Claims  Agreement  of  1948.  It  also 
increases  from  3  percent  to  6  percent  the 
amount  of  claim  payments  to  be  withheld  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

11.  Ogdensburg  Bridge  Authority  (H.  R. 
307,  Public  Law  266.  approved  August  14. 
1963) :  This  bUl  revives  and  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  Ogdensburg  Bridge  Authority 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  or  near 
Ogdensbxirg,  N.  T. 

12.  Hidalgo  Bridge  Co.  (H.  R.  1219.  Public 
Law  267,  approved  August  14.  1953)  :  This  blU 
extends  the  authority  of  the  Hidalgo  Bridge 
Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
railroad  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at 
or  near  Hidalgo.  Tex. 

13.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  (8.  2150.  8. 
Bept.  441) :  By  a  vote  of  13  to  2.  the  commit- 
tee approved  a  bUl  providing  for  United 
States  participation  with  Canada  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  The 
bUl  would  create  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  a  navigation  channel  on 
the  American  side  of  the  International 
Rapids  section  in  coordination  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of  Canada.  The 
project  would  be  financed  on  a  self -liquidat- 
ing basis  by  the  Issuance  of  bonds  to  the 
Treasvu-y  up  to  $105  mUllon.  The  corpora- 
tion is  also  authCK-ized  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada  on  tolla  and  on  measure- 
ment of  vessels. 

c.  ooNcnaaxMT  and  ssmatb  BxsoLimoNa 

1.  Treatment  of  minority  groups  in  Rus- 
sia: Senate  Resolution  84,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  February  27,  1953.  condemns  Com- 
munist treatment  of  religious  and  racial 
minorities  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
sateUlte  countries.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  79  to  0. 

2.  Unification  of  Germany:  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  36,  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  July  2,  1963,  and  by  the  House,  amended. 
August  1.  1953,  expresses  the  hopes  of  the 
American  p>eople  and  the  Congress  for  the 
early  reunification  of  Germany  by  free  elec- 
tions and  for  the  achievement  by  the  people 
of  East  Oermany  of  their  basic  hiunan  rights 
and  freedoms.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the 
House  amendments  on  August  3,  1953. 

8.  Limitation  of  armaments:  This  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Reeolution  160,  agreed  to  on 
July  29,  1953,  favors  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
armaments  with  adequate  aafeguards 
through  an  international  inspection  system, 
as  proposed  by  President  Elsenhower  in  his 
speech  of  April  16,  1968.  It  was  also  paased 
in  the  form  of  a  concxirrent  re^lution  (8. 
Oon.  Bee.  46). 


4.  Revision  of  the  tJ.  I?.  Charter:  Thla 
resolution.  Senste  Resolution  126,  agreed  to 
July  28,  1953.  authorizes  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  study 
proposals  to  amend,  reriae,  or  otherwise 
modify  and  change  international  peace  and 
security  organizations  and  to  advise  the 
President  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  for  review 
of  the  charter.  The  resolution  fiu^her  au- 
thorizes $36,000  for  this  purpose  and  seta 
the  termination  date  of  the  study  st  January 
31.  1954. 

5.  Sympathy  for  the  Netherlands.  Great 
Britain,  and  Belgium:  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  12.  which  passed  the  Senate 
February  10.  1953,  expresses  the  sympathy  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  for  the 
victims  of  the  disastrous  fioods  during  the 
winter  of  1952-53  in  the  Netherlands.  Great 
Britain,  and  Belglvmx  No  action  was  taken 
on  this  resolution  in  the  House. 

6.  Extension  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Overseas  Information  Programs :  Senate  Ree- 
olution 44,  agreed  to  on  February  20,  1963, 
extends  the  life  of  this  special  subcommit- 
tee, created  by  Senate  Resolution  74  of  the 
82d  Congress,  to  June  30.  1953,  instead  of 
January  31,  1963.  And  authcnlzes  the  use  of 
additional  funds  by  the  committee.  Senate 
Resolution  117,  agreed  to  June  11,  1963.  fur- 
ther extended  the  subconunittee  to  February 
1.  1964. 

D.    MOMIHATIOIfS 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting  the 
committee  during  this  session  was  the  \in- 
usually  large  number  of  top-level  nomina- 
tions resulting  from  the  change  of  admin- 
istration. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  DuUes,  and 
Under  Secretaries  Walter  BedeU  Smith  and 
Donold  B.  Lourle  were  confirmed  early  in 
the  session  as  were  seven  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, the  Counselor,  and  the  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department.  For  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Agency,  the  Director.  Harold  E.  Stassen, 
and  his  three  top  aides  were  confirmed.  The 
permanent  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  NaUona  received  ita  new  leadership 
through  the  confirmation  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Jr.,  and  James  J.  Wadsworth  to  be 
the  representative  and  deputy  representa- 
tive, respectively,  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  Twenty-one  other  appoint- 
ments to  various  organs  and  delegations  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies were  also  confirmed,  among  them  the 
United  States  delegation  of  nine  to  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Forty  ambassadorial  appointments  (in- 
cluding the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner to  Germany)  were  confirmed,  as  were 
86  routine  appolntmenta  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Due  vigilance  and  care  were  exercised  by 
the  comsnl,ttee  on  this  large  number  of  nom- 
inations. At  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
the  committee  adpoted  a  policy  of  requiring 
an  FBI  investigation  and  report  on  each 
nominee  to  a  top  job.  In  addition,  all  avail- 
able nominees  were  interviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee before  it  acted  on  their  appolntmenta. 

x.  coKsm.TAnoir  with  kxecutive  najntca 
This  session  has  aeen  an  even  greater  use 
of  the  system  of  consultative  subcommittees, 
which  are  organized  to  correspond  with  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
which  are  designed  speclficaUy  to  keep  com- 
mittee membera  Informed  of  developments 
in  their  respective  areas  and  to  advise  the  ap- 
propriate poUcy-maklng  officials  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

In  order  to  promote  an  informal  atmos- 
phere in  which  there  can  be  complete  frank- 
ness and  a  free  give  and  take  of  views  and 
information,  the  meetings  of  these  subcom- 
mltteee — usually  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  appropriate  Under  Secretary  or  Assist- 
ant Secretary — are  kept  off  the  record  and 
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BO  tranacrlpt  k  nuuto.  8om«  of  the  meetings 
have  been  at  the  Capitol,  and  aome  have  been 
in  the  State  Department.  In  all.  38  have 
been  noted  in  oommlttee  records,  and  of 
these,  la  have  been  meetings  of  the  con- 
sultative Subcommittee  on  Par  Sastem 
Affairs  mainlj  in  connection  with  problems 
arising  out  of  the  truee  negotiations  In  Korea. 

Tlie  consultative  Subcommittee  on  Near 
Sastem  and  African  Affairs  has  also  been 
particularly  active  this  year,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  Arab  r«f- 
iigees  from  Palestine,  on  which  it  held  a  se- 
ries of  public  hearings  in  May  and  later  is- 
sued a  report. 

The  full  committee  hss  also  had  a  number 
of  consultative  or  Infomtatlonal  meetings 
not  directly  concerned  with  legislation.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  before  the 
previous  administration  left  office.  Secretary 
Acheson  gave  the  committee  a  general  review 
of  the  world  situation  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  December  NATO  Council  meet- 
4ng  in  Paris.  Secretary  Dulles  has  subse- 
quently met  with  the  full  committee  four 
times  to  discuss  important  foreign  policy 
Questions  in  addition  to  his  i4>pearaneee  on 
special  legislation.  Assistant  Secretary  at 
State  Walter  S.  Robertson  reported  to  the 
committee  on  his  mission  to  Korea  in  con- 
nection with  the  truce  negotiations.  Oen. 
Alfred  it.  Qruenther  met  with  the  committee 
on  developments  in  NATO,  and  Oen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley  discussed  the  world  situation  gen- 
erally from  a  military  pcrint  of  view.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jir,  reported  on 
the  XTnited  Nations.  Mutxial  Security  Director 
Harold  E.  Stassen  appeared  twice  (In  addi- 
tion to  his  testimony  on  legislation)  in  con- 
nection with  problems  and  policies  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Walter  Bedell  Smith  TllBriiBimrl  the  Im- 
pUcatlons  of  Stalin's  death. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  proved  to  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial;  the  committee  received  a 
broader  grasp  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  SUtes  and  the  cffi- 
cials  received  the  informal  advice  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  legislative  branch. 

F.  iiiF>>»it«T.  taxTotem  wtth  ronxci*  orrtOALm 

As  a  part  of  the  committee's  special  efforts 
to  keep  Itself  fully  informed  on  current  world 
developments,  there  was  Inaugurated  this 
year  a  new  policy  of  holding  Informal  meet- 
ings with  high  officials  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  committee  avaUed  Itself  of  the 
opportunities  presented  by  the  visits  of  for- 
eign dignitaries  to  Washington  to  invite 
these  officials  to  meet  with  it  and  esdiange 
views  on  an  Informal  basis. 

This  type  of  meeting  was  held  with 
Chanc^or  Konrad  Adenauer,  of  the  ^deral 
Republic  of  Oermany;  M.  Bene  Pleven. 
Ptench  lOnister  of  Defense;  Vice  President 
8.  Radhakrlshnan.  of  India;  M.  Jean  Monnet. 
President  of  the  High  Authority  of  the  Buro- 
pean  Coal  and  StetA  Commxmity:  Mr.  Prana 
Btael.  vice  president  of  the  High  Authority; 
and  Mr.  Dirk  ^lerenburg,  Dutch  member  of 
the  High  Authcnity. 

m  the  case  of  the  visits  of  Dr.  Adenauer 
And  the  oOlclals  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  transcripts  of  the  con- 
versations were  later  printed  and  form  docu- 
ments of  lasting  hlstorle  intereat. 

The  committee's  talks  with  these  distin- 
guished visitors  not  only  gave  the  commit- 
tee a  better  Insight  into  the  problems  of  our 
friends  and  allies,  but  also,  I  beUeve,  gav« 
these  foreign  officials  a  bettor  xmderstanding 
of  our  own  problems  and  points  of  view. 

a.  COMMITTSB  STUUUBS  AMD  IlfVZSTIOATIOirS 

The  committee  has  ma<ltw  or  caused  to  be 
made  iinder  its  direction,  aapvxber  of  studies 
and  investigations  relating  ft'f orelgn  affairs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Ot«kwas  Informa- 
tion Programs  held  eztenaivw  bearings  and 
Issued  8  staff  studies  (8  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  83d  Cong.)  and  3  subcommittee 
reporta  during  thto  saaslou.  Tbat  subcom- 
mittee's work  will  continue  diirlng  the 
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r TENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Msw  JxaacT 
HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSSNTAT1VS3 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

WOLVERTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 

of  the  last  election  there  was  laid 

the  Republican  administration  a 

and  distinct  obligation  to  reduce 

expenditures. 

Republican  representatives  have 

td  fulfilled  this  obligaUon  in  a 

commendable     way.    President 

as  head  of  the  executive  de- 

of  our  Goveminent.  and.  th« 

of  Congress,  both  in  the  House 
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and  Senate,  have  each  wholeheartedly 
participated  in  the  fine  result  that  has 
been  accomplished.  And,  while  this  has 
been  done  imder  Republican  leadership, 
yet  there  has  been  Democratic  support 
to  the  main  objective  that  has  been  most 
encouraging. 

To  obtain  the  results  that  have  been 
accomplished  has  bem  no  easy  task. 
The  situation  that  confronted  the  new 
administration  was  far  worse  than  had 
been  anticipated.  Furthermore,  to  take 
over  the  heavy  task  without  having  had 
the  benefit  of  a  full  study  made  by  the 
friends  of  economy  made  the  task  even 
heavier  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  No  small  amount  of  credit 
should  be  given  to  Congressman  Jomr 
Tabks.  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Aa 
all  appropriation  bills  must  originate  in 
the  House  It  was  necessary  for  him  and 
his  committee  to  originate  and  carry  out 
the  economy  budget  to  the  end  that 
eventually,  and  we  hope  at  no  distant 
day,  a  btdanced  budget  will  be  had  as  a 
step  toward  stopping  the  era  of  infllation 
that  has  brought  to  us  such  great  dis- 
tress. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  savings  that  have  been 
made.  A  general  summary  such  as  I  will 
give  is  sufficient  f or  sJl  to  plainly  see  and 
understand  what  has  been  accomplished. 
The  budget  submitted  by  President 
Truman  was  $68.621JM.638.  As  against 
this  the  total  as  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  was  $64,539,- 
342,481,  or  a  reduction  of  $14,082,557,147. 
The  total  amount  made  available  bj 
the  Congress,  including  permanent  ap- 
propriaUons  of  $10,650,358,270.  Is  $«5.- 
189,700,761.  Last  year  the  total  amount 
made  available  by  appromiation  was 
$75,356,000,000,  and  permanent  appro- 
prlaUons  were  $10,643,000,000.  or  a  total 
amount  of  $85,999,000,000,  so  that  the 
total  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of 
cash  available  for  spending,  as  a  result 
of  the  present  adminlstrEtion'B  *w*wv»"y 
drive,  is  $20,810,000,000  below  last  year. 
A  saving  of  nearly  $21  billion  Is  an  ac- 
complishment in  behalf  of  our  ettiaens 
that  Is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 

Notwithstanding  this  worthwhile 
achievement  there  remains  much  more 
to  be  done  before  a  bcdanced  budget  Is 
attained.  With  the  experience  gaizMd. 
and.  the  additional  time  at  hand  before 
the  next  session  commences  in  January, 
next,  it  is  fully  expected  that  there  will 
be  further  reductions  found  possible, 
and.  thereby  bring  nearer  the  day  of  a 
balanced  budget,  the  reduction  of  taxes 
and  also  the  reduction  of  our  «^ti/>Ti^i 
debt. 
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HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  MZW  TOUC 
IN  IBE  HOUSE  OP  BXPBESZirrAITVBB 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  DOUJNOER.    Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  my  report  to  the  people  I  represent, 
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covering  the  Ist  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress. 

It  has  been  my  custom,  since  coming  to 
Congress,  to  render  a  report  from  time 
to  time  to  my  constituents.  I  have  tried 
to  make  it  factuiil  and  not  political.  It 
has  oeen  my  slnc(;re  aim  to  serve  as  their 
Congressman  all  the  people  I  represent, 
regardless  of  thcdr  political  affiliations. 
However,  this  yetir  I  should  like  permis- 
sion to  comment  as  to  the  promises  made 
during  the  campaign,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  really  liappened  after  the  new 
administration  took  office,  as  well  as  ren- 
der my  report. 

The  political  campaign  In  1952  against 
the  Democrats  wiis  fought  with  such  slo- 
gans as  "It's  time  for  a  change."  Since 
President  Eisenhower  took  office  the 
House  and  Senate  have  had  a  Repub- 
lican majority,  but,  incredibly,  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  have  not 
given  the  Preside  nt  the  support  expected 
by  the  voters  who  put  them  in  office,  and 
the  President  has  encoimtered  great  dif- 
ficulty in  gettinc  Congress  to  act  on  his 
recommendations.  For  my  part,  I  have 
voted  to  sustain  the  President  in  every 
instance  that  the  legislation  proposed 
would  be  helpful  to  the  country  at  large. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  vigorously 
opposed  the  giveaway  legislation  al- 
ready enacted.  Passage  of  the  tldelands 
oil  measure  took  from  the  American  peo- 
ple billions  of  dollars  in  natural  re- 
sources. The  b]il,  passed  by  the  House 
and  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  provid- 
ing for  the  dei'elopment  of  the  addi- 
tional hydroelectric  power  in  the 
Niagara  River  by  private  enterprise  is 
another  "steal" — the  power  of  the  mighty 
Niagara,  another  great  natural  resource, 
becomes  the  property  of  a  few,  whereas 
it,  too,  belongs  to  all  the  people.  This 
Is  only  the  beginning;  other  proposed 
giveawajrs  are  contemplated.  Public 
lands,  in  which  all  dtisens  have  an  in- 
terest, are  also  threatened;  grazing 
rights,  timber  riithts.  as  well  as  water  and 
power  development  rights  could  all  fall 
under  the  control  of  private  ownership 
if  the  present  trend  continues. 

We  now  have  proof  that  the  present 
administration  seeks  to  help  the  big  fel- 
low, the  vested  Interests.  So  far,  noth- 
ing has  been  done  for  the  ordinary  wage 
earner  or  the  little  people  of  the  coimtry. 
Instead,  the  average  citizen  is  being  de- 
prived of  his  ownership  of  his  country's 
resources,  as  the  record  shows. 

The  Republicans  opposed  and  derided 
the  New  Deal  and  Pair  Deal  laws  because 
they  helped  all  the  people — they  called 
such  laws  socialistic.  Now  the  picture  is 
reversed — ^the  people  are  forgotten  and 
big  business,  bankers,  and  real  estate 
operators  are  being  served  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  people  of  the  coimtry.  My 
best  efforts  will  go  toward  stopping  this 
giveaway  practice. 

■OCUI.  SBCtnUTT 

One  of  the  big  campaign  promises  of 
the  RepublicanH  was  to  increase  social- 
security  coverage.  So  far,  this  promise 
has  been  forgotten. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance S3rsteii#  to  provide  permanent  and 
total  disability  Insurance,  rehabilitation 
and  other  benefits. 

Millions  of  persons  not  now  covered  by 
social  security  are  in  desperate  need  of 


its  protection  and  are  entitled  to  it. 
Those  now  receiving  social-security  ben- 
efits cannot  exist  on  the  sum  paid  them, 
due  to  high  Uvlng  costs,  and  an  increase 
in  benefits  should  be  provided.  Neces- 
sary aid  must  be  given  all  those  who  are 
needy;  the  aged,  the  bllxMl,  children,  the 
handicapped.  I  shall  continue  to  urge 
that  these  problems  receive  attention. 

I  also  introducted  a  bill  to  provide  that 
an  individual  who  is  entitled  to  a  month- 
ly insurance  benefit  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  that  benefit  because  of  work  per- 
formed by  him  or  by  the  person  on  whose 
wage  record  that  benefit  is  based.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  persons  receiving  so- 
cial-security benefits  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  provide  shelter,  food,  and 
other  necessities  for  themselves  on  the 
present  scale  of  payments.  Many  have 
sought  to  augment  their  Incomes  by  pro- 
curing work  of  some  kind.  Under  exist- 
ing law  they  are  penalized  for  seeking 
such  additional  income.  Tet,  high  liv- 
ing costs  compel  them  to  find  means  of 
increasing  their  income,  and  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  without  Jeopard- 
izing their  right  to  social-security  bene- 
fits. 

aacPLOTicxNT  or  ouna  wobkiss 

I  have  urged  Congress  to  take  action 
to  end  employers'  deep-rooted  and  na- 
tionwide bias  against  the  hiring  of  quali- 
fied older  workers. 

I  introduced  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  conduct  an  Invesetiga- 
tion  and  study  of  all  phases  of  employ- 
ment of  older  workers  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  the  basic  problems  are  in  the  fields 
of  emplosnnent.  health,  education,  and 
community  service  in  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  our  older  population 
group. 

Present  employment  policies  and 
trends  with  respect  to  older  workers  are 
wasteful  and  appalling.  It  is  imthinka- 
ble  that  in  this  great  country  of  ours, 
able-bodied,  qualified  persons  are  pre- 
vented from  working  solely  because  of 
age;  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the 
humiliation  of  going  on  relief  or  made 
dependent  upon  others  for  support,  when 
they  can  and  want  to  work.  Yet.  the 
Department  of  Labor  reports  that  the 
odds  against  a  person  45  years  or  over 
to  find  a  job  are  6  to  1 ;  that  ceilings  on 
hiring  ages  are  applied  by  the  majority 
of  employers. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  ui- 
ticipates  that  approximately  three  and  a 
half  million  additional  workers  will  be 
needed  by  the  end  of  1953  to  meet  de- 
fense production  requirements  and  civil- 
ian needs.  Our  older  workers  constitute 
the  largest  potential  source  of  needed 
additions  to  the  labor  force,  and  our  de- 
fense needs  demand  that  we  hire  them. 
I  maintain,  however,  that  regardless  of 
the  times,  older  people  must  be  enabled 
to  lead  self-respecting  lives,  to  be  given 
employment  and  be  self-supporting. 
Also,  if  we  do  not  permit  older  persons 
to  work,  the  numbers  of  those  in  our 
population  dependent  upon  others  must 
eventually  lower  the  standard  of  living 
for  all. 

This  complicated  problem  Is  so  grave 
that  many  national  conferences  on  the 
subject  have  been  held,  and  governors  of 
most  States  have  called  State  confer- 


enees  In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution.  AH 
agree  that  there  is  need  for  Intensive 
research  and  study,  that  they  do  not 
possess  all  the  facts,  and  that  a  single- 
coordinated  attack  on  the  problem  is 
required. 

My  resolution  provides  for  a  commis- 
sion to  do  this  important  Job,  for  It  re- 
quires action  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
*rhe  commission  would  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Its  duty  would  be  to  investigate 
the  entire  problem  fully,  make  deter- 
minations, and  fix  responsibilities.  It 
would  then  report  results  of  its  findings 
to  Congress,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations. Based  upon  the  report. 
Congress  would  be  able  to  pass  necessary 
remedial  legislation.  I  am  urging  favor- 
able action  on  my  resolution  and  hope 
that  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  older  work- 
ers will  be  successful. 


Failure  to  reduce  individual  Income 
taxes  is  a  betrayal  of  our  people.  The 
Republicans  gained  millions  of  votes  on 
the  strength  of  their  promise  to  reduce 
such  taxes.  While  the  leadership  re- 
fused to  allow  action  on  a  bill  to  reduce 
Individual  income  taxes,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  help  big  business  by  allowing 
the  excess-profits  tax  to  die.. 

When  I  realized  that  the  individual 
income  tax  reduction  bill  was  to  be 
Ignored,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend 
the  excess-profits  tax  for  1  year.  I  de- 
cided that  if  the  millions  who  feel  the 
burden  of  heavy  taxation  most,  the  mid- 
dle-class and  low-income  groups,  were 
to  be  given  no  relief,  then  neither  should 
those  reaping  high  profits  in  industry  be 
allowed  to  escape  their  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation.  After  a  bitter  fight,  the 
excess-profits  tax  was  extended. 

The  Republicans  have  not  kept  their 
promise  to  reduce  individual  income 
taxes.  «uid  as  matters  stand  now,  the 
American  people  can  count  on  steadily 
increasing  living  costs,  and  no  decrease 
in  income  taxes. 

Now.  a  Federal  sales-tax  drive  is  on. 
and  there  are  strong  indications  that 
such  a  tax  is  to  be  considered  when  the 
House  committee  undertakes  the  con- 
templated revision  of  our  tax  structure. 
Big  business  is  in  favor  of  such  a  tax.  but 
for  obvious  reasons  would  rather  ^label  it 
a  manufacturers'  tax,  which  is  really  a 
gigantic  sales  tax.  Ostensibly  it  would 
be  a  tax  to  be  borne  by  the  manufac- 
turers, but  everyone  knows  that  a  manu- 
facturers' tax  is  a  sales  tax  levied  on 
manufacturers  which  can  be  passed  on. 
The  effect  upon  the  consumer  is  much 
worse  than  a  straight  sales  tax  because 
it  increases  as  it  is  passed  on  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  wholesaler  to  tJie 
retailer  to  the  consumer.  Such  a  tax, 
if  imposed,  would  more  than  offset  and 
cancel  any  benefits  our  people  would  re- 
ceive by  any  Individual  income-tax  cut 
they  may  be  granted,  and  I  shall  actively 
oppose  a  Federal  sales  tax.  or.  as  it  might 
be  called,  a  manufacturers'  tax.  Instead 
of  figiuring  out  how  it  can  Increase  the 
tax  burden.  Congress  should  act  to 
lessen  it. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  tax  burden 
of  the  people.  I  have  also  introduced  the 
following  measures:  H.  R.  2525,  granting 
exemption  from  income  tax  in  the  case 
of  retirement  annuities  and  pensions. 
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Those  f  ofreed  to  odsi  cm  unmB  anniiiUM 
and  pemloos  are  endurtnc  real  hardship 
becaoae  of  greatly  Increased  liTlnc  costs. 
They  should  have  the  necessary  tax 
exemption  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  a 
decent  standard  of  liring.  H.  R.  2703. 
to  proTlde  an  additional  income-tax  ex- 
emption to  certain  plisrsically  handi- 
capped indiyidoals;  H.  R.  3891,  to  grant 
additional  income-tax  exemptions  td 
taxpayers  supporting  dependents  who 
are  permanently  handicapped. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  repeal  of  ex- 
cise taxes.  They  have  been  a  great  bur- 
den to  our  people  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

On  February  3,  1953.  I  introduced  a 
bill  wtiich  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  furs,  jewelry,  cosmetics, 
and  luggage;  the  tax  on  photographic 
apparatus:  the  tax  on  transportation 
of  persons  and  transportation  of  prop- 
erty; the  tax  on  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio  and  cable  facilities;  the  tax  on 
electrical  energy  sold  for  domestic  or 
commercial  consumption;  the  excise  tax 
on  electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes;  the 
excise  tax  on  electric,  gas.  and  oil  appli- 
ances, as  well  as  the  tax  on  admissions. 

We  were  given  the  opportunity  to  vote 
only  for  a  measure  to  exempt  motion 
picture  theaters  from  the  admissions 
tax.  When  the  bill  came  before  us  I 
stated  that  I  was  in  favor  of  it.  but 
pointed  out  Uiat  I  was  equally  interested 
in  the  repeal  of  the  other  excise  taxes  in 
elTect  and  urged  their  elimination  also. 
An  important  consideration  Is  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  movie-tax  exemption 
bill  making  it  mandatory  for  the  thea- 
ters to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the 
tax  re];)eal — ^the  theaters  had  their  choice 
of  lowering  the  admissions  price  or  main- 
taining it  at  the  present  level  and  pock- 
eting the  sum  represented  by  the  ex- 
cise tax.  I  supported  the  measure  with 
the  primary  object  of  helping  the  gep- 
eral  public  and  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  receive  the  benefit. 

▼XTXEAM8 

When  the  bill  providing  for  apprc^nria- 
tions  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
came  before  us.  I  strongly  objected  to 
all  proposed  cuts,  stating  that  any  econ- 
omy measiire  at  the  expense  of  oiu:  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  and  dependents, 
was  unjustified.  I  want  no  part  of  sav- 
ing ddUars  if  it  means  broken  prom- 
ises to  those  who  faithfully  served  their 
Nation  during  its  times  of  stress  and 
danger,  and  do  not  intend  to  break  faith 
with  our  veterans.  Any  curtailment  of 
medical,  hospital  and  domiciliary  serv- 
ices, or  reduction  of  compensation  and 
pension  pasrments  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  would  be  a  stark  betrayal 
of  our  veterans,  and  I  shall  always  op- 
pose such  reductions. 

We  know  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1953. 
some  2.300  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  l>eds  were  closed  and  i>ersonnel 
terminated,  while  at  the  same  time 
thousands  of  veterans  were  being  told 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  them. 
Their  requests  for  hospitalization,  medi- 
cal care,  and  other  assistance,  were 
turned  down.  Many  were  refused  help 
on  the  groimd  ttiat  they  did  not  suffer 
from  a  service-connected  disability, 
lack  of  funds  and  hospital  beds  pre- 
vented their  receiving  aid. 
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my  opinion,  no  veteran  who  needs 
or  dental  care  should  be  refused. 
Veterans  should  receive  adequate  com- 
penj  ation  to  make  up  for  reduced  earn- 
ing wwer  resulting  from  disabilities  in- 
euned  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
Compensation  paid  them  has  not  been 
:ient  to  offset  increasing  living  costs. 
I  law  should  give  adequate  protection 
disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
lents.  The  fullest  possible  asslst- 
we  can  give  our  veterans  has  al- 
been  earned  by  them,  and  I  shall 
lue  to  help  them  in  every  way  open 
^e. 

also  introduced  several  measures 
this  session  of  Congress  to  assist 
veterans.  One  bill  would  provide 
freel  postage  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Foriics  of  the  United  States;  another 
provides  for  income  tax  exemptions  for 
meiibers  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
out!  ide  the  United  States.  An  important 
messure  I  introduced  provided  for  the 
naturalization  of  persons  serving  in  the 
Am  ed  Forces  of  the  United  States  after 
Jim ;  24.  1950.  A  law  was  passed  by  us 
session  simplifs^ing  the  naturaliza- 
proceedings  of  servicemen. 


this 
tioo 


KXirr  CONTIOL   AND   HOUSINO 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  Federal 
reni  control.  I  have  always  fought  for 
stro  og.  effective,  rent  control,  and  maln- 
taiz  ed  that  it  should  continue  so  long 
as  t  lere  is  an  emergency.  The  housing 
shoi  tage  remains  critical  and  those  in 
the  ow-  and  middle-income  groups  have 
a  nal  struggle  to  keep  roofs  over  their 
heals. 

¥hen  it  was  learned  that  a  15-per- 
cen  rent  mcrease  was  being  allowed  in 
Nev  York.  I  stated  that  the  low-wage 
earners,  the  millions  of  families  who 
must  exist  on  meager  Incomes,  widows, 
thoie  receiving  Government  aid  and 
peniions.  the  blind,  veterans,  all  those 
who  barely  manage  to  exist  in  ttiese  days 
of  t  igh  living  costs,  were  suffering  per- 
son! a  tragedy  and  undue  hardship  be- 
cau  «  of  lack  of  Federal  protection,  and 
thai  the  proposed  15-percent  rent  In- 
crei  se  was  unwarranted.  Unfortunate- 
ly, ihe  same  forces  which  obtained  the 
reni  increase  in  New  York  were  at  work 
lobtjring  in  Washington  and  were  suc- 
cesdrul  in  their  efforts  to  end  Federal 
renfl  control  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  save 
tenants  from  profiteering  landlords  and 
from  paying  exorbitant  rents  for  the 
shel^r  they  must  have.  The  present 
adn  inistration  has  now  thrown  tenants 
upoi  I  the  mercy  of  landlords,  but  I  shall 
not  !orget  that  this  grave  problem  exists 
and  will  seize  upon  any  opportimity  to 
help  needy  tenants. 

When  the  appropriation  bill  covering 
the  Federal  public  housing  program 
cam  s  before  us,  I  stated  that  if  the  pro- 
grai  1  were  ended  it  woiild  perpetrate  a 
grai  e  injustice  upon  many  thousands  of 
f  am  lies  now  living  in  deplorable  condi- 
tion) and  substandard  housing.  When 
Con  Tess  passed  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
the  low-wage  earner,  the  underprlvi- 
legel,  the  ill-housed,  were  promised 
housing  at  rentals  they  could  afford  to 
pay.  and  135.000  public  housing  units  per 
year  were  authorized.  That  number 
was  ater  cut  to  35.000  units,  and  during 
the  session  of  Congress  Just  ended,  the 


House  voted  to  halt  the  program  en- 
tirely. 

The  conference  committee  made  tt 
clear  that  no  more  contracts  may  be 
written  for  puUic  housing  without  fur- 
ther action  some  time  in  the  future  by 
another  Congress.  This  means  that 
low -Income  families  get  no  fiirther  help 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase houses  get  the  benefit  of  subsidlee 
and  other  assistance  which  the  Public 
Housing  Act  of  1949  provides.  Builder* 
and  bankers  continue  to  profit  under  the 
law,  but  those  who  need  help  most  are 
deprived  of  Federal  housing  aid.  By 
ending  the  public  housing  program  Con- 
gress wiped  out  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant social  gains  of  the  past  20  jrears. 

I  bitterly  opposed  this  action.  I 
pointed  out  that  half  a  million  families 
in  New  York  City  are  without  housing 
of  their  own  or  are  living  in  overcrowded, 
unsanitary,  deplore  ble  housing  quar- 
ters. Veterans  seeking  to  establish 
homes  of  their  own  are  still  CMnpelled  to 
live  with  relatives  or  in  fiu-nished  rooms. 
Every  American  is  entitled  to  decent 
housing  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  it. 

nociaunoir 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Act  of  1952, 
known  as  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration Act.  I  spoke  against  the  lif  cCar- 
ran  Act  and  voted  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  it.  In  the  short  time  vhich 
has  elapsed  since  this  law  has  been  in 
effect,  its  Inequities,  injustices,  and  im- 
fairness  have  be<»me  more  and  more  ap- 
parent Coupled  with  the  regulations 
adopted  for  administering  the  law,  it  is 
a  glaring  example  of  im-Americanism 
and  is  a  step  backward  and  not  a  step 
forward  in  our  history.  Our  funda- 
mental beliefs  as  well  as  the  demands  of 
our  times  require  that  we  liberalize  our 
immigration  law  and  policies.  The  pres- 
ent law  in  no  way  answers  the  great  hu- 
man needs  of  the  world  today,  and  I  have 
urged  that  necessary  action  be  taken  to 
the  end  that  its  inequities  and  injustices 
be  eliminated.  However,  although  the 
Republicans  promised  an  early  revision 
of  the  law,  they  have  failed  in  this 
promise  too. 

I  Joined  with  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  re- 
vision of  the  McCarran  Immigration  Act, 
and  on  August  3. 1953, 1  introduced  H.  R 
6824.  an  omnibus  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization bill  to  revise  and  replace  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act.  The  proposed 
act  Is  a  comprehensive  revisicm  of  pres- 
ent law  designed  to  reflect  the  true 
American  tradition  of  equal  Justice  un- 
der law  for  alien  and  citizens  alike,  aiul 
of  friendly  welcome  for  immigrants, 
without  discrimination  or  bias,  but  with- 
in a  strengthened  limitation  as  to  total 
numbers. 

The  act  would  aboUsh  the  national 
origins  quota  system  which  fixes  an  in- 
defensible  concept  of  racism  into  our 
laws,  and  substitutes  the  unified  quota 
system  which  adjusts  our  immigration 
policies  to  the  fiexible  re<|Urements  of 
United  States  leadership  in  free  world 
affairs. 

It  increases  the  permissible  flow  of 
quota  immigration  to  261,000  armually. 
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but  makes  all  general  Immigration.  in« 
eluding' that  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, subject  to  the  limitations  of  the 
quota  system. 

The  bill  is  far  reaching  in  scope  and 
represents  a  sh8.rp  departure  from  pres- 
ent law.  We  hope  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  favorable  action  on  this  bill  dvu-ing 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  permit  the 
admission  of  214.000  special-quota  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  within  the 
next  3  years. 

During  the  debate  on  the  measure,  I 
pointed  out  that  we  represent  the  oxily 
hope  of  freedom  and  security  to  many 
of  the  refugee  victims  of  Communist  op- 
pression; that  we  had  been  too  slow  in 
accepting  our  share  of  the  burden  of  car- 
ing for  and  giving  refuge  to  those  who 
gave  their  all  ta  the  name  of  freedom. 
Many  thousands  of  refugees  are  still  liv- 
ing in  refugee  camps  in  Europe.  I 
pointed  out  that  we  should  have  assumed 
the  leadership  in  helping  to  solve  the 
refugee-population  problem,  for  we  have 
grown  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  Nation 
as  a  result  of  opening  our  doors  to  those 
who  looked  to  us  as  a  haven. 

Communism  and  totalitarianism 
thrive  on  unemployment,  lade  of  hous- 
ing, lack  of  food,  aiul  discontent.  The 
menace  of  communism  is  a  real  threat  to 
many  European  nations  now  fighting 
these  im>blems.  By  admitting  luitionals 
of  the  various  countries  specified  in  the 
Mil.  we  take  a  constructive  step  in  abat- 
ing the  Communist  threat  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  serious  factor  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, Italy.  Oermany,  Greece,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Theae  nations,  friendly 
to  us.  must  be  provided  with  Increased 
emigration  opportunities.  We  can  af- 
ford to  help  them  solve  their  population 
problem,  which  in  turn  will  strengthen 
them,  insure  their  ecoxumiic  stability  and 
their  freedom. 

CIVIL  KIIUIIB 

I  have  continued  my  fight  to  end  dis- 
crimination. I  reintroduced  my  Mils  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employment, 
to  withhold  Federal  aid  from  schools 
which  discriminate  between  students  by 
reason  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  an- 
cestry; an  anti-poU-tax  Ull;  an  anU- 
lynching  bill;  a  bill  to  prohibit  race  seg- 
regation in  the  Armed  Forces;  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  Fedoal  funds  shall  not  be 
used  for  housing  where  discrimination 
exists  as  to  occupancy  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion;  a  bill  to  prohibit 
segregation  of  passengers. 

Discrimination  is  un-American  and 
fosters  la^  of  understanding  and  bit- 
terness among  people.  There  is  no  1- lace 
for  it  in  our  country  when  we  are  taking 
the  lead  in  furthering  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world.  We  have 
made  some  strides  toward  ending  dis- 
crimination in  oiu:  coimtry — but  the  sur- 
face has  only  been  scratched,  and  it 
is  only  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  a 
few.  in  the  face  of  unsurmountable  odds, 
that  any  progress  has  been  made  at  alL 

I.  for  one,  shall  not  rest  untU  the 
evils  of  discrimination  are  completely 
wiped  out  so  that  an  can  enjoy  that 
freedom  and  true  liberty  prranised  us  by 
the  founders  of  our  country,  and  as 
guaranteed  by  our  Oonstitutioa 
xcxx— App. 8S0 
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I  urged  Congress  to  extend  direct  price 
controls  because  I  wished  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  country  against  inflation, 
further  high  living  costs  and  increased 
prices.  However.  contix>Is  were  diimi- 
nated  in  sp^te  of  conclusive  evidence  that 
such  action  would  mean  continued  in- 
creases in  prices  of  all  commodities  and 
that  great  hardship  would  result. 

As  this  is  written.  Uving  costs  have 
reached  a  new  an  time  high,  prices  are 
steadily  increasing.  The  RepubUcans, 
when  they  eliminated  controls,  assured 
us  thiat  prices  would  remain  stable.  It 
is  sadly  apparent  now  that  such  assur- 
ance was  worthless. 

Early  this  year,  when  it  became  known 
that  controls  were  to  be  abolished,  I  in- 
troduced a  bin  providing  for  stand-by 
controls.  It  was  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  Republican -controUed  Congress 
should  refuse  to  provide  for  staiMi-by 
controls  as  the  President  requested;  that 
they  did  not  have  the  confidence  in  their 
leader  to  give  him  the  authority  to  freeze 
prices,  wages,  and  rents  for  a  limited 
period  of  90  days  in  the  event  of  a  future, 
grave  emergency.  I  pointed  out  that  if 
we  provided  no  machinery  whate^vr  for 
imposition  of  controls  in  an  emergency 
it  would  be  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  by 
Members  of  Congress;  that  such  legisla- 
tion could  not  be  enacted  in  time  to  pre- 
vent another  period  of  disastrous  infia- 
tion.  AU  my  efforts  proved  in  vain,  and 
not  even  stand-by  controls  were  pro- 
vided. However,  in  an  effort  to  assist 
consumers,  I  rrtntroduced  my  bOl  to  es- 
tablish in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
a  Consumer's  Advisory  Bureau.  The 
piu-pose  is  to  provide  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  more  complete  and 
accurate  information  conoeming  the 
relative  quaUty.  uUUty,  and  abundance 
of  the  various  types  of  consumers'  goods 
on  the  retaU  market,  to  enable  consum- 
ers to  purchase  such  goods  more  InteUi- 
gently.  I  urged  consideration  of  this 
resoluti(m  because  consumers  are  now 
victims  of  the  inflationary  spiral,  ever- 
increasing  prices  and  rising  Uving  costs. 
There  are  nearly  50  milUon  families  with 
incMnes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year,  who 
suffer  a  meager  existence  and  a  low 
standard  of  Uving. 

The  American  public  overpays  milUons 
of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  food  and 
other  commodities  because  it  does  not 
have  complete  and  accurate  information 
concerning  the  items.  The  prevailing 
haUt  and  natural  inclination  is  to  pur- 
chase the  most  widely  advertised  prod- 
uct; yet  the  best  advertised  product  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  buy.  MilUons 
paid  in  advertising  trade  and  brand 
names  are  evaxtiudly  paid  by  the  con- 
aumer. 

In  these  critical  days  of  defense  mo- 
bilization, high  taxes,  tremendous  Uving 
costs,  the  heavy  load  carried  by  our  peo- 
ple should  be  lightened  when  possible. 
If  we  furnish  them  with  accurate  and 
helpful  information  so  they  can  purchase 
food  and  other  commodities  at  a  saving, 
we  win  render  them  a  great  service,  li^ 
xesfdution  would  make  such  aervice  pos- 
sible. 

I  also  submitted  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  37,  creating  a  joint  committee 
of  1  Members  of  the  House  and  7  Mem- 


bers of  the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Consumers.  It  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  conduct 
a  study  and  investigation  of  measures  to 
safeguard  consumer  interests  in  the 
present  national  emergeix7.  the  fair- 
ness to  consmners  of  ixices.  quaUty.  and 
terms  for  sale  of  cost-of -Uving  items; 
methods  and  costs  oi  producing,  process- 
ing, and  distributing  cost-of-Uvins 
items:  the  extent,  character,  aixl  effec- 
tiveness of  omsumer  services  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and 
the  activities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  groups  relating  to  the 
foregoing.  The  committee  would  be  re- 
qiUred  to  make  reports  as  to  the  results 
of  its  work  and  reccmmiendations  as  to 
necessary  l^»gi»f^<tM4>"  This  committee 
would  also  perform  a  valuable  and 
needed  service  and  I  shaU  continue  to 
work  for  adoi^imx  of  the  resolution. 


In  the  past.  I  Introduced  bins  to  re- 
peal the  Taft-HarUey  law.  However, 
this  session  I  deliberately  withheld  in- 
troduction of  such  a  WU  because  this  ad- 
ministration in  its  1952  campaign 
pledged  itself  to  work  with  labor  to  re- 
vise the  objectionable  features  of  the  law 
and  make  it  fair  and  acceptable  to  aU 
concerned.  This  is  one  more  promise 
bndcen.  Up  to  the  present  time  nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  administration  to 
correct  the  law. 

Wage  increases  have  not  kept  up  with 
Increases  in  Uving  costs  and  those  in  the 
low-income  groups  fizul  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  provide  barest  necessities  for 
themselves  and  their  families  and  de- 
pendents. I.  therefore,  introduced  a 
measure  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
now  set  by  law.  In  my  opinion,  this  in- 
crease is  more  than  deserved  by  workers 
and  I  hope  to  procure  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  measure. 

VICB 


AHO  CIVU. 

I  appealed  to  Congress  to  take  action 
before  adjournment  to  increase  postal 
workers'  pay. 

I  pointed  out  that  postal  workers  have 
never  received  adequate  pay  or  increases 
in  salary  in  proportion  to  skyrocketing 
Uving  costs  and  high  taxation. 

Our  postal  workers  perform  valuable 
azul  necessary  services  for  our  people  and 
our  country.  I  submitted  a  report  show- 
ing that  a  high  percentage  of  postal 
workers  must  take  on  a  second  Job  or 
their  wives  must  work  in  order  that  they 
can  miUte  ends  meet.  Nearly  70  percent 
have  had  to  increase  their  indebtedness, 
and  many  are  borrowing  on  their  insur- 
ance. This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
and  it  is  regrettaUe  that  our  faithful 
postal  workers  are  in  such  a  sorry  eco- 
nomic pUght.  The  situation  should  have 
been  corrected  kmg  ago.  and  I  regret 
that  the  Congress  was  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  a  measiu-e  providing 
for  pay  increases  during  the  past  session. 

In  February  of  1953  I  introduced  a  biU 
to  rescind  the  order  of  the  Postmaster 
General  curtailing  postal  services  and 
mail  deUveries. 

From  the  time  this  order  was  first 
Issued.  I  have  done  aU  in  my  power  to 
have  it  rescinded,  as  early  as  1950.  I 
appealed  to  the  Postmaster  General  and 
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the  President,  urging  that  they  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  restore  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  its  former  efBclency.  So  far.  all 
efforts  In  this  regard  have  been  In  vain, 
but  I  shall  not  lessen  my  endeavors  to 
correct  the  situation. 

I  also  Introduced  a  measure  providing 
for  merit  promotions  In  the  Post  Office 
Department.  My  bill  would  assvire  pos- 
tal employees  promotions  according  to 
their  ability  and  preserve  clvil-servlce 
gains  for  their  benefit;  It  would  end  In- 
equities and  favoritism. 

AIB  FOIXirriON 

I  again  submitted  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  select  committee  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  air  pollution  in  the  United  States,  giv- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  causes 
of  air  pollution,  the  relative  seriousness 
of  air  pollution  in  the  various  areas  and 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  effects  of  air  pollution  upon 
the  residents  of  communities  where  it 
constitutes  a  serious  problem,  and  the 
most  effective  methods  which  are  avail- 
able for  eliminating  or  controlling  air 
pollution. 

This  grave  problem  reqxilres  action  on 
a  nationwide  scale:  no  one  community 
or  State  can  handle  it.  Many  deaths, 
much  physical  discomfort,  and  perma- 
nent injury  have  resulted  fnun  air  pol- 
lution, and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  act  to  control  and  eliminate  it. 

The  medical  association  notified  me 
that  my  resolution  has  received  its  ai>- 
proval. 

I  am  hoping  for  favorable  action  so 
that  the  lives  and  health  of  our  people 
may  be  freed  from  the  menace  of  air 
pollution. 

KAZISlf  IS  MOT  OBAO 

Events  In  Germany  have  proved  that 
•neonazism  remains  a  real  threat.  The 
greatest  struggle  of  our  times  is  that  of 
liberal  democracy  and  freedom  against 
totalitarianism  and  slavery.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  fascism 
is  as  dangerous  as  communism  and  that 
It.  too.  Imperils  democracy  and  liberty. 
Any  resurgence  of  nazism  must  be  halt- 
ed, and  I  shall  keep  alert  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  again  submitted  my  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  select  committee  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  regarding  the  reestablishment  of 
cartels,  the  resimiption  of  power  by  for- 
mer Nazis,  and  the  resurgence  of  fascism 
and  anti-Semitism  in  Germany. 

I  also  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Soviet  Union's  race  murder 
of  Jews  and  the  pogrom  against  them. 
I  submitted  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  express  its  abhorrence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  Jews 
and  to  seek  action  through  the  U.  N.  to 
halt  the  extermination  of  Jews  In  prog- 
ress. 

COMCLTTSIOir 

Unfortunately,  space  does  not  permit 
my  giving  details  as  to  all  measures  sup- 
ported by  me  and  all  my  efforts  In  be- 
half of  the  people  I  represent. 

Among  other  measures  I  Introduced 
is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  honorary 
designation  of  St  Ann's  Churchyard  in 
the  city  of  New  York  as  a  national 
shrine;  another  is  my  resolution  favor- 


Inglthe  embracing  within  the  Republic 
of  reland  of  aU  the  territory  of  that 
cou  itry. 

I  have  advocated  all  possible  assist- 
ano  i  under  our  foreign  aid  bills;  Federal 
aid  to  education;  the  supply  of  food  to 
the  starving  peoples  of  the, world  who 

looked  to  us  for  help. 

•  

BSONX  CONGUBSIONAL  OTVICB 

I  malntrftin  a  congressional  office  at 

038  Simpson  Street,  Bronx,  N.  T..  which 

is  o  )en  daUy. 

H^y  constituents  are  most  welcome  to 

there  and  to  discuss  any  matters 

ifiterest  to  them.    I  always  appreciate 

their  views  on  legislation  smd  also 

them  to  write  me  so  that  I  may 

the  benefit  of  their  opinions  and 


call 

of 

having 

lnvi« 

hav ; 

suggestions. 

I 
to 
ice 
sen 
for 
of 


have  tried,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 

faithful  and  conscientious  serv- 

»  all  who  have  chosen  me  to  repre- 

them  in  Congress,  and  am  grateful 

the  opportimlty  to  serve  the  people 

t  le  23d  District  of  New  York. 


On  American  Government:  Wliat  Is  It? 
How  Does   It  Function? — Two  Hon- 

ied   and   Ninety-one   Questions   and 
uwen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TBUM 

ZH  TBE  HOX7SB  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

MoJidav.  August  3, 1953 

lAr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  recently  been  placed  to  the  credit  of 
eacl  I  Member  of  the  House  ^  the  folding 
rooii  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
1,04  >  copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  52, 
83d  [congress,  1st  session,  which  is  the 
edition  of  the  booklet.  Our  Ameri- 


Govemment : 
It  Function? 


and 


What  Is   It?    How 
It  contains  questions 


answers  relative  to  our  American 
Government  and  is  referred  to  as  "a 
comprehensive  story  of  the  history  and 
f un(  tions  of  our  American  Government 
Inte  restingly  and  acciirately  portrayed." 

T  lis  particular  document  was  printed 
as  a  result  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 24.  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Wu  UAU  F.  Knowland,  majority  leader 
of  t  le  United  States  Senate.  As  revised 
by  t  le  House,  it  provides  for  30,000  copies 
for  he  use  of  the  Senate  and  460,900 
copi  js  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent itives.  The  Senate  concurred  in  the 
Hott  se  amendment.  May  18, 1953. 

It  is  a  nonpartisan  publication  and  is  a 
revi  Ion  of  the  document  that  I  have  got- 
ten ip  over  a  period  of  years,  commenc- 
ing nore  than  15  years  ago. 

A<tually,  there  was  no  intention  on 
my  >art  to  prepare  a  book  of  questions 
and  inswers  when  consideration  was  first 
give  1  to  them.  For  more  than  20  years. 
I  hfve  prepared  and  furnished  to  the 
newspapers  in  the  district  I  have  the 
hon<  ir  to  represent  a  weekly  newsletter. 
Morj  than  15  years  ago,  I  adopted  the 
poll<  y  of  inserting  three  questions  each 
wee] :  that  were  asked  in  wr  correspond- 


ence and  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
After  more  than  a  hundred  questions 
and  answers  had  accumulated,  there 
were  requests  for  them,  particularly  from 
school  teachers,  and  they  were  inserted 
in  the  Conmzssiowal  Rbcoro.  reprinted, 
and  distributed.  Since  that  time,  a 
niunber  of  House  documents  have  been 
printed  in  different  Congresses,  but  tills 
Is  the  first  time  the  booklet  has  been  pre- 
pared as  a  result  of  a  resolution  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate.  ' 

This  present  revision  was  prepared  by 
me  with  the  collaboration  of  W.  C.  Gil- 
bert, of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  contains  68  pages  and  is  sold  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25.  D.  C.  for  20  cents  a  copy. 

More  than  a  million  copies  of  one  edi- 
tion of  this  booklet  were  sold.  Consid- 
ering the  number  of  copies  that  were 
printed  by  the  Government  for  publica- 
tion and  known  to  be  privately  printed 
and  distributed,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  5  million  copies  of  this  edition  were 
distributed  to  the  public. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  I  am  inserting 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  index  of  this 
booklet.    It  is  as  follows: 

INDSZ 

(Cltetions  art  to  quMtlon  numbers] 

Quettion 
No. 

"Act."  distinguished  from  "blU" 14S 

Acta.     (See  Laws.) 

Advisory  opinions  by  Supreme  Court.      214 

American's  Creed S71 

Apportionment  of  Repreaentatlves-  23.  40-'ia 
Appropriations   customarUy   originate 

In  the  House 164 

Bar  In  the  Capitol . .        02 

Bill  of  Rights .      8.9 

BUls  (see  also  Laws): 
Committee  control  of.......-...^      US 

Death    of _       138 

Dlspoeitlon  after  signatiire  by  Presi- 
dent  1 —       187 

First  reading  of 114 

House,  how  Introduced 98, 110 

Instance  of  signature  twice  by  Presi- 
dent   -      208 

Largest  number  introduced  in  one 

Congress 148 

Prtvate .-        88 

Procedure  in  passage  at ...        98 

RelaUon  to  "acU" ^       143 

"Rider" _ 141 

Sent  to  President,  courses  of  action 

on 180 

Senate,  how  Introduced 97 

Signature   by   President,    ceremony 

at._ 138 

"Brain   Tr\ist"   advisers   to   President 

Rooeevelt «      201 

Cabinet,  information  concerning 196, 

198. 199, 201 

Calendars,  legislative 116 

Campaign   expenses  of  Members   not 

deductible  for  income-tax  purposes.         60 
Capital  of  the  United  States,   infor- 
mation concerning 217,  218. 228 

Capitol  Building: 

Eating,  smoking,  drinking  in 80-82 

Information    concerning    construc- 
tion, etc ^  219-222 

Origin  of  term  "capitol" 818 

Citizenship  restricted  to  certain  races.      988 
Civil-service    appointments,    congres- 
sional Influence .... .      988 

Clvll-servlce,  classified .      288 

Clark,  Hon.  Champ,  on  seniority  sys- 
tem         107 

"Clean   bill" _.      188 
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Queatiam 

No. 

Cloture  rule,  in  Senate .      128 

Code  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States.  142 
Coins,  extent  to  which  legal  tender.  268, 259 
Commissioner   to   Oongreas.   function 

of 89 

Committee  of  the  Wbole _      117 

Committees : 
Enumeration.  Senate  and  House..  108. 106 
Necessity  for;   selectton;   functions, 

etc .^.. 102.   104.   108-113 

Staffs 63 

Common  law 210 

Concurrent    reeolutions -.^ — ^^..-      144 

Conference  coQunittee.......a.~. — .      129 

Congress: 

Activitiea.  how  controlled... .        80 

Ad)o\imment   by   President 88 

Constitutional  status  as  bteaoMral 

legislature .— ..i  ,..  ■.■.».  27,28 

. 82 


differ- 


68 
87 

230 
40 

262 
28 


DelegaUon  of  duties 

Express  and  Implied  powers, 
ence   between . 

Hours  of  meeting 

Legislates  for  the  Dtstrtct  ot  Colum- 
bia  - - 

Number  of  Members  from  each  State. 

Proceedings,  records  of.........— 

ReguUtlon  of  prlmarlaa. 

Session    of . — ... 

Special  session  of — .. — 

Term  of 

Visitors,  allowed  in  gaUerles. 
Congressional  districts: 

Boundaries  of ... — ......_..        91 

PopulaUon    of 28.26 

Congressional  Beoord: 

MemorUls  Introduced,  notation  of.  85. 278 

Offlcul  record  of  debates,  etc.;  dis- 
tribution  252-254 

Hot  censored:  usual  contents 278 

Congreesman.     designation     includes 

Senstor -        88 

Congressman  "at  large". 22 

Congresswoman __.......-...~...        86 

"Conscience    fund". ...... — ..      281 

Constitution : 

Amendment,     procedure..... .    8. 10 

"Lame  duck"  amendment..........        11 

Most  recent  amendmsnt.......^..        12 

Preamble -  4 

Relation  to  the  Convention  ot  1787.  f 

Constitutional   amendment : 

Necessary,  to  change  date  of  inau- 
guration or  term  of  Congress — .        18 

Validity,  challenge  .by  private  dU- 

sen 912 

Convention  of  1787 . ... 7 

Copyright  deposits  la  Library  at  Oon- 

263 


70 
260 

198 
188 
46.48 
172 
176 


Correspondenoe  with  Congressmen...  70.71 
Courtesy   rule   regarding   correspond- 
ence   . 

Currency,  mutilated,  redemption  of_, 

Dawes,  Charles  O.,  statement  regard 

Ing  attendance  at  Cabinet  meetings. 

"Dead"   bUl 

Death  of  Matnbcr  at 

Death  of  President ... 

Death  of  President-elect 

Declaration  of  war,  by  Congress 148, 288 

Deficiency    bUls- .      166 

Delegates  to  Congress... .......        89 

Democracy  ._.....__ —       1.8 

Democratic  Party,  evolution  of  name.    *    18 

Direct    democracy .............  9 

Discharge  Calendar;   Bouse .....      119 

District  of  Oolxunbia: 
See  also  Capital  at  United  SUtea. 

Area 297 

Oovemment  of ~-.  229.230 

Height  limit  on  bxiildings 231 

Dollar-a-year   service .....      268 

Education,  extent  of  Federal  ald-J...      984 
Election  ot  1944.  voting  by  members 

of  armed  swices .. ..      981 

Election  of  President . -~  14-17 

Election  of  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 

tlves 18-90 

Electoral    college ..        1'^ 

Enabling  act,  for  admission  of  State..      236 
"Executive  Joximal" -.— ■—      889 


Executive   oOlees 

Executive  orders;  claaslftcatlon. 


Queation 
So. 
....       228 
....       158 


71 

188 
122 

93 
84 


Bx-Preeidents,    information    concern- 
ing  179-181 

Federal   Register 157 

Filibusters,  information  concerning.  128-128 

First  Lady 183.18a 

Flag: 

Design,  evtdutlon  of ...........      941 

Flag  Code 245 

HaU  staff 947 

Improper  uses  of .      944 

Over  Capitol  Building 221 

Pledge  to 942,243 

President's 233 

Salute   to 246 

Franking  of  nail  matter  by  Member 

of  Congress . 

Franking  privUege  to  widows  ot  Presi- 
dents  . 

"Oen^al  pair" . 

"Gentleman's  agreement."  explanation 

of 

Gerrymandering . 

Government  agencies,  souroes  of  infor- 
mation about .      282 

Government     documents,     bow     ob- 
tained—  262,264-255 

Government  Printing  Ofllee_..  218,  261-256 

Great  seal,  origin  ot 948 

Hearings  on  bills 111,  118 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  De- 
partment ot .      900 

Hoban,    James,    architect    of    White 

House 924 

Ho>j8e  of  Repreeentatives: 

Legislative  c^endars ..      116 

Procedure,  nQes  of ...        92 

Proceedings,  customary  order  ot 91 

Officers  of 86,  89. 90 

Organization  at  beginning  at  Con- 
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MACHROWICZ,    Mr.    Speaker. 

1st  session  of  the  Republican  83d 

»nd  the  first  8  months  of  the 

Republican    administration  —  the 

In  20  years — are  now  at  an  end.    It 

to  begin  to  appraise  their  per- 


the 

Congress 
new 
first 
is  tiine 
font  ance. 
Ek  spite 


the  emphasis  on  the  great 
teanlwork  wltliln  the  Republican  Party, 
lepublican  Congress  completed  ae- 
on only  a  little  over  half  of  Presl- 
Eisenhower's  requests,  and  most  of 
]  trograms  that  Congress  enacted  are 
continuation  of  Democratic  programs, 
many  cases  we  have  provided  the 
with  considerably  more  sup- 
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dent 

the 

a 

In 
Pres:  dent 


port  than  he  has  received  from  members 
of  hl8  own  party.  This  is  especially  true 
In  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  of  na- 
tional security. 

Many  of  om'  Republican  friends— fully 
aware  of  President  Elsenhower's  tremen- 
dous personal  popularity — have  accused 
us  of  attempting  to  Jump  on  the  Presi- 
dent's  coattails  and  ride  to  victory  on 
them  next  year.  But  I  should  like  to  to 
remind  you  of  what  the  former  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sak 
Ratburn,  of  Texas,  said  on  this  point: 

We  Democrats  were  not  voting  for  or 
against  President  Eisenhower.  We  were  vot- 
ing for  national  defense  and  American  for- 
eign policy  as  we  had  always  voted  under 
previoiis  administrations.  We  voted  for  re- 
ciprocal trade,  for  strengthened  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  aid  for  our  friends  abroad. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  record  to  be 
proud  of  and  we  Democrats  Intend  to 
pursue  this  same  course  on  the  many 
problems  left  unsolved  as  a  result  of  the 
hasty  adjournment  of  the  first  session. 

While  admitting  that  the  problems 
confronting  the  administration  are,  in- 
deed. difDcult,  I  would  also  observe  that 
these  problems  did  not  spring  up  on  the 
day  after  election.  They  existed  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  and  responsible 
members  of  both  parties  were — or  should 
have  been — fully  aware  of  them. 

As  one  Republican  paper  in  Iowa  put 
It:  President  Eisenhower  should  have 
made  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
budget  and  foreseen  the  difficulties  be- 
fore he  promised  a  balanced  budget  and 
tax  cuts. 

I  think  that  there  Is  a  real  danger  to 
our  country's  political  life  in  making  false 
campaign  promises.  This  danger  waa 
pointed  out  most  forcibly  not  by  a  I>emo- 
crat  but  by  a  Republican  who  said: 

I  feel  that  the  failure  to  carry  out  a  pledge 
such  as  cutting  taxes  Is  unfair,  dishonest, 
and  getting  office  under  false  pretenses.  It 
Is  considered  a  crime  for  a  person  to  buy  • 
vote  with  money,  but  what  shaU  we  call  It  If 
a  candidate  for  office  gains  office  by  F>»K'"g 
promises  that  are  not  fulfilled? 

I  returned  to  my  second  term  In  the 
United  States  Congress  under  a  new  Re- 
publican administration  somewhat  skep- 
tical as  to  whether  the  administration 
would  be  able  to  keep  all  of  the  many 
extravagant  promises  it  had  made  dur- 
ing the  campaign  last  year. 

As  the  first  8  months  of  the  new  Re- 
publican-controlled Congress  came  to  an 
end,  I  find  that  my  skepticism  was  more 
than  Justified  by  the  many  campaign 
promises  that  were  conveniently  forgot- 
ten, by  the  obvious  protection  given  to  big 
business  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
an(}  by  the  fact  that  big  business,  in  con- 
trol for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Goveniment,  was  running  our  coun- 
try for  their  own  special  interests. 

The  Republicans  promised  the  Amer- 
ican people  tax  reduction— «nd  they  have 
raised  taxes. 

They  promised  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  they  have  failed. 

They  promised  to  reduce  the  nationed 
debt — and  they  have  had  to  come  to  Con- 
gress in  a  desi}erate  last-minute  request' 
and  ask  for  a  $15  billion  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling. 

One  of  the  campaign  promises  which 
most  American  families  can  recall  very 
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vividly  was  General  rasenhower's  pledge 
that  "the  full  resources  of  his  adminis- 
tration would  be  thrown  into  the  Ught 
against  inflation."  Candidate  Eisen- 
hower told  the  American  people  last 
October: 

Inflation  can  be  stopped  with  foresight, 
intelligence,  and  determination. 

Yet  the  first  order  of  business  for  the 
new  administration  was  to  dismantle  all 
the  inflation  safeguards  then  in  exist- 
ence, while  falling  to  provide  for  an- 
other international  crisis  such  as  Korea. 

The  new  administration  was  warned  of 
the  consequences  of  its  action.  As  early 
as  January,  the  Director  of  Price  Stabi- 
lization warned  that  a  lifting  of  controls 
would  cost  American  consumers  $3  bil- 
lion In  price  rises.  That  prediction  has 
proved  more  than  correct.  Price  in- 
creases In  the  three  basic  metals  alone- 
steel,  copper,  and  aluminum — already 
stand  at  $900  million,  and  will  probably 
cost  the  consumers  twice  that  amoimt — 
$1.8  billion — by  the  time  they  are  put  into 
finished  consumer  goods.  Meanwhile, 
the  cost  of  living  hit  a  record  high  in 
June  of  this  year.  The  increase  was  felt 
mostly  in  food — which  hits  the  working- 
man  and  his  family  the  hardest.  But 
families  are  also  feeling  the  burden  of 
increased  rents,  medical  care,  drugs, 
dental  service,  and  laundry. 

Another  campaign  pledge  which  many 
Americans  were  assured  would  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  new  administration  was 
the  promise  to  broaden  social  security 
coverage  to  Include  groups  not  now  cov- 
ered. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  the  exten- 
sion of  social  security  was  promised  in 
words  IK)  one  could  misunderstand. 

We  must  Improve  It  and  extend  It — 

General  Eisenhower  said  of  social  se- 
curity last  year. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  Is  mxich  on  my  heart. 
I  know  there  are  mUUons  of  our  people  who 
ought  to  be  covered  by  It,  who  are  not  cov- 
ered at  aU.  Our  platform  pledges  they  will 
be  covered.    I  stand  by  that  pledge. 

This  was  a  far  cry  from  his  attitude  on 
social  security  in  1949  when  he  made 
this  statement: 

If  all  that  Americans  want  Is  security,  they 
can  go  to  prison.  Tbeyll  have  enough  to 
eat.  a  bed.  and  a  roof  over  ttieir  heads. 

I  am  sure  that  many  recalled  that  it 
was  the  Republican  80th  Congress  that 
had  removed  thousands  from  the  social - 
security  rolls.  But  the  campaign  pledges 
on  social  security,  repeated  with  monot- 
onous regularity  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, were  very  reassuring. 

It  wasn't  imtil  the  last  week  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  made  any 
recommendations  for  broadening  the  so- 
cial-security program.  Meanwhile,  he 
seemed  to  be  playing  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  Is  pushing  a  plan  that  will 
wreck  the  whole  social-security  system. 
The  chamber  wants  to  take  social  secu- 
rity off  the  sound  Insurance  basis  on 
which  it  is  now  based,  by  crippling  the  in- 
surance fund  and  by  loading  social  se- 
curity with  millions  of  people  who  have 
never  paid  into  the  fund. 

The  only  recommendation  President 
Eisenhower  has  made  to  Congress  diuring 
the  first  session — other  than  his  last- 
minute  proposals  for  expanding  the  sys- 


tem—was a  postponement  <a  a  payroll 
tax  Increase  which  Congress  scheduled 
for  next  January  1.  This  recommended 
postponement  would  weaken  the  social 
security  system  and  endanger  the  future 
retirement  benefits  of  millions  of 
workers. 

With  a  history  of  opposition  to  social 
security  that  dates  back  to  1936.  the  idea 
of  expanding  social  security  is  bound  to 
run  into  roadblocks  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  One  of  these  is  a  social  se- 
curity study  which  the  Congress  has 
called  for,  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
man  who  only  4  years  ago  called  social 
security  "unmoral."  With  this  kind  of 
opposition  and  obstruction,  the  picture  is 
not  hopeful  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
solemn  campaign  pledge  by  the  new  Re- 
publican administration 

I  am  sure  the  working  men  and  wcxnen 
in  my  district  will  remember  Candidate 
Eisenhower's  pledge  last  fall  to  strength- 
en American's  labor  laws  and  eliminate 
what  he  called  imion-busting  provisions 
in  those  laws.  Well,  the  Republican 
Congress  and  the  new  administration 
have  both  labored,  but  they  have  not 
even  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

The  Congress  could  not  act  until  It 
knew  what  the  administration  wanted. 
And  the  administration  did  not  know 
what  it  wanted.  For  months  nothing 
was  forthcoming  on  this  important  mat- 
ter affecting  millions  of  American  wage- 
earners.  Finally,  the  administration 
came  up  with  a  plan  that  seemed  sur- 
prisingly favorable  to  organized  latx)r. 
But  when  news  of  it  leaked  out  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress were  pretty  cool  to  the  plan,  it  was 
killed.  With  Congress  adjourned  until 
next  January,  organized  labor  is  Just  go- 
ing to  have  to  wait  for  the  administra- 
tion's views. 

There  are  strong  Indications  that  these 
views  will  not  be  overly  friendly  to  Amer- 
ican labor.  Although  the  new  adminis- 
tration made  a  big  point  of  naming  a 
labor  union  official  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Labor  Department  is  relegated  to 
the  sidelines.  They  are  sasring  In  Wash- 
ington that  when  Secretary  Durkin 
walks  into  a  Cabinet  meeting,  all  con- 
versation stops.  I  guess  the  millionaires 
do  not  feel  comfortable  with  a  labor  man 
around. 

In  addition,  the  administration  and 
the  Republican  Congress  is  strangling  to 
death  one  of  the  basic  labor  laws — the 
Tpinimiim  wage  law,  enacted  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Although  last  year  there  were 
more  than  24.000  violation  of  that  law — 
indicating  that  a  larger  enforcement 
force  Is  needed  if  the  law  is  to  be  msule 
effective — the  Republican  Congress  cut 
the  funds  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  Labor  Department.  Pew  Re- 
publicans would  ever  admit  that  their 
want  to  repeal  the  minimum  wage  law^ 
Yet  they  are  working  toward  that  end  by' 
choking  it  to  death. 

Typical  of  the  Republican  suroort  of 
big  business  agahist  the  interests  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  is  the  Republican 
attitude  toward  the  St  Lawrence  seaway. 

Pressure  against  enactment  of  this 
measure  comes  from  big  business — ^the 
railroad  Interests,  the  big  coal  interests, 
and  the  private  power  utilities.  While 
one  special  interest  group  argues  that 


the  project  is  Impractical  because  not 
much  freight  would  be  moved  over  it,  the 
railroads  contradict  this  with  their  argu- 
ment that  it  will  take  so  much  business 
away  from  the  railroads. 

Another  argument  used  against  the 
measure  is  that  it  will  cost  too  much,  yet 
all  seaway  bills  in  the  last  4  years  have 
provided  for  enough  income  f nxn  tolls 
and  power  revenues  to  pay  for  them- 
selves. 

The  proposed  St  Lawrence  seaway 
would  provide  cheap  transportation  of 
high  grade  iron  ore  from  Canada.  Un- 
less the  Great  Lakes  States  can  obtain 
entry  of  this  ore.  the  center  of  the  steel 
industry  would  have  to  be  moved  to  east- 
em  seaboard  cities  in  order  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  ports.  Disastrous  and  social 
upheavals  would  resiilt 

Detroit  is  the  largest  producer  of  ex- 
port freight  in  the  coimtry.  One  out  of 
every  seven  sales  made  in  Detroit  is  to  a 
foreign  country.  Completion  of  the 
seaway  will  place  Detroit  on  a  direct 
route  to  the  western  world,  thus  expand- 
ing our  business  an4  increasing  the 
State's  economic  and  Industrial  expan- 
sion. 

This  project  is  vital  not  only  to  De- 
troit, but  also  in  the  contribution  it 
could  make  to  the  national  security  of 
the  Nation  in  producing  an  inland  wa- 
terway, relatively  protected  against  the 
event  of  an  enemy  attack. 

On  BCay  6  of  this  year,  the  Republican- 
controlled  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee revolted  against  holding  hearings  on 
this  measure.  The  Republican  majority 
in  the  committee  finally  agreed  to  hold 
the  hearings  on  one  condition — ^that  the 
measure  would  not  be  brought  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote  until  the  Senate  actually 
passed  the  bilL  Hearings  were  held  on 
June  11  but  there  action  stopped. 

Again,  the  people  of  my  district  and 
t)ie  Nation  lost  out  to  the  protectors  of 
big  interests. 

And  no  wonder.  This  is  a  big  business 
Government  whose  philosophy  was  clear- 
ly expressed  in  the  words  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Charles  Wilson  when  he  said: 

What  Is  good  for  General  Motors  Is  good 
for  the  country. 

We  Democrats  had  alwajrs  believed 
that  what  is  good  for  the  country  is  good 
for  General  Motors — and  for  the  work- 
ers and  farmers  as  well.  I  still  think  we 
are  right. 


Comparisoa  of  latcnul  Revenne  0»lke- 
tioBs  Fiscal  Tears  1950,  19S1,  and 
19S2,  and  Amtmad  RctauBcd  to  the 
Several  States  by  Graats-in-Aid  and 
Otherwise  Other  Than  Loans  and 
Wafes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


aw  aisw 

Df  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPBC3BNTATIVBS 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Bffr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
extremely  interesting  to  note  the  amount 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  as 


> 


i^ 
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Inceme  taxes  In  the  several  States  and 
the  amounts  returned  to  each  State  in 
the  form  of  grants-in-aid  and  otherwise 
other  than  loans  and  wages.    The  fol- 


Cotnpari9on  of  inlemal-retrcnue  coUeclum  t,  fiscal  years  1950,  1951,  1952 


Bute 


Alabama 

Arkanaae.... 

Arisona 

Caliibmla, 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

niinoiL 

Indlaiw_. 
Iowa . 


Kentucky 

Loutfclana    ..... 


Maine. 

Maryland 

Maaaachuaetta 

Michi{»n _ 

Minneaota 

Miaaiaslppi 

Miasouri .......... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico — . 

New  York _. 

North  Carolina.^ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orecon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Soath  Carolina... 

Boath  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Tnnf  . 

Utah 

Vennont 

Ttaidnia. 


Waahinrton  (Alaska). 

West  Virginia 

Wiseoosin 

Wyominc 


Approxliiiate  totals. 


Federal  internal-revenue  collections  for  the 
United  States  reported  for  the  year  1950, 
compared  loith  reported  grants-in-aid  to 
State  andi  local  governmental  units,  and 
Federal-aid  payments  to  individuals  with- 
in  the  respective  States  other  than  grant* 
and  loans  with  percent  of  colUctions 
returned  to  each  State 

Total  internal  revenue  ooUectiont, 
1090" $38,057,131,768.37 

Retnmed  to  States  or  indiTidnals....    $6,618,87^346.00 

Average  percent  ol  eoUectiona  re- 
turned   14.16 


State 

Internal 

revenue 

collections 

Retomad 
to  States  or 
individuals 

Per- 

CM)tr»- 
tamed 

A  labama         .... 

$223,306,454 
74.833.004 

105.  425.  486 
a;  794. 713. 395 
272.  505,  614 
608,874,470 
396,001.157 
390,387,116 
382,518,088 
71,828,836 
3,396,802,658 
973,283.542 
346.223,402 
307,923,729 
867. 689, 175 
350,  57a  822 
106,910,352 

1,13a  706, 682 
1, 127,  541, 137 
%  747. 67a  086 

$141,886,520 

32,398,833 

97,637,829 

37MSa531 

82,946,572 

9a  013, 886 

0,316,234 

11%  046, 308 

152.407,021 

31,427,001 

256,  761,  525 

103,317,563 

00,028,619 

67,802.800 

07.332,362 

182.  703,  471 

27,068,132 

108, 837, 187 
146, 875, 702 
177.4401086 

65.30 

AriaiMia 

Arkansas 

Cainomia 

Colorado .. 

43.21 

92.61 
13.46 

aa44 

Coanecticot 

Delaware ....... 

8.43 
Z61 

rVMida. 

31.43 

Georgia 

Id«iM> 

ininnia 

38.87 

43.75 

7.78 

Indians 

laei 

Iowa 

Kansas 

26.08 
22.02 

K  en  tucky 

Louisiana 

11.36 
62.11 

Maine 

26.33 

Maryland.    Dis- 
trict of  Colom- 
bia  

0.63 

Massachusetts 

Michlfan 

1X03 
6.46 

Virginia 


Wa 


West 
W 


>  As  of  June  3a  lOCa  the  Treaaory  reported  that  with 
held  income  taxes  received  by  Federal  Reserve  banks 
not  cleared  by  coUectora  ol  intemai  rerenne  totaled 
$1,790,401,398.70.  This  amoont  could  not  ha  included 
iathiseompOMtioa. 


comparative  figures  prepared  by 
.  Peters,  editor  of  News  Bulletin, 
n.  D.  C.  cover  the  fiscal  years 
1951.  and  1952: 


lOU 


$233,306,464 

106,425,486 

74,822,004 

a;  704, 713, 305 

272,506,614 

■02,874,470 

36^  901. 167 

S90.3«7,115 

302,618,068 

81, 400, 813 

71.828,836 

3.396. 802. 668 

073,383,642 

345, 723, 492 

a07,«n,9l20 

867  6S0. 175 

390,670,822 

lfl6,9iaS92 

1,13a  796^683 

1, 127, 641. 137 

2, 747,  57a  «5 

680, 73a  416 

88,30a666 

1,102,085,135 

74.864,365 

261,366,873 

35,446,330 

66,766.337 

l,133,97^046 

57.906,231 

7, 21.\  466,  535 

1. 131. 44a  603 

62,064,181 

3, 435,  58a  906 

413, 47a  362 

362,068,480 

3,064,381,617 

183, 706. 663 

17\010.832 

56.717.650 

316,  035,  571 

1,  sea  622. 384 

84.012.613 

37.  liaOT? 

744.  061.  228 

402.  153. 328 

303, 017, 245 

758,371.637 

37,436,830 


38, 967, 131, 766 


J961 


$298,  452.  466 

130.  «M.  457 

106.  437. 924 

3.  558.  227,  339 

353,84«,385 

818,038,816 

966, 957. 101 

467, 624, 200 

497,  447.  796 

98,022,630 

01, 354,  432 

4, 320,  006, 634 

1, 202.  eiti,  546 

438,  2?9.  695 

3S5.  361.  679 

1.056.514.846 

410.  122,  4«? 

127.  370.  416 

1.  417.  285,  966 

1. 486,  671.  308 

4,156,021,742 

786,  76a  261 

113.97^845 

1,302,271.994 

91.601.015 

334.02aH15 

47.  505,  .VM 

87, 177. 119 

1, 46a  314.  212 

8a  607. 390 

0. 243, 924. 053 

1,257.139.936 

57.680,073 

3.29Z928,469 

494,893,021 

361,  61U,  606 

3, 886, 47a  430 

230,708,304 

191.336,842 

64,281.015 

398.  608.  019 

1, 68J,  250.  143 

109. 532. 371 

48, 675,  291 

863.146,260 

602,633,864 

345. 969, 387 

063.172.326 

48,984,110 


9a  446, 686, 316 


10S2 


$386,401,865 

157,262,680 

143,636,046 

4,646,285.401 

67^  131.  587 

i,oee,o7ai9o 

768.058.453 
995.248,793 
637.398,731 
13i90&,730 
117,674,166 

6, 38a  012, 146 

1.368,804,340 
622  :oa820 
404.87^960 

L  101, 984. 908 
494. 046, 7W 
163.  367.  383 

1,764,73^690 

1,838,363,073 

S,00a018.463 
073,841.723 
13a  819, 336 

2;  004,031. 733 

na  003,  770 

3031664,430 

61808.006 

111.762,884 

l,90a  163,814 

102,222.161 

U327,4ia012 

1, 633. 192;  718 
6a  364, 173 

4, 537,  755, 306 
630.576,348 
464,36^308 

6,132,731,104 

303,138,634 

263,641,314 

76,068,806 

494,018.830 

2,134.59^631 

146.667.040 

67.  ISa  678 

1,061.423.666 
79a417.876 
3ia761. 118 

1,286,070.800 
63,643.726 


66k00a986,5eO 


Feii  fral  internal-revenue  eolleetions  for  the 
I  nited  States  reported  for  the  year  1950, 
e:  a. — Continued 


Stote 


Mii^esota 

iasippL„... 

9uri 


Mia  01 
Mca  tana.. 

Neb  -aska 

Nev  Ida 

Ne«  Hampshire.. 

Neti  Jersey 

Noa  Mexico 

Men  York 

Nor  h  Carolina_. 

Nor  h  DakoU 

Ohi( 

Okk  homa -.— 

Ore(  oo 

Pen  isylvania 

Rbale  Island 

Soai  ^  Carolina.... 

Soul  h  Dakota 

Ten  leasee 

Ten  a 

Utali 

Ver  Bont 


shing ton- 
ska 

Virginia. 


Aliska 


isonsiQ. 
Wt(  mlng...... 

Hai  ail 

Pue  to  Rico... 


Intemai 

revenue 

eoUectiona 


$630,736,416 

88,30a665 

1,102,086,135 

74.864.366 

261,366,873 

35,446,339 

68,755,337 

1, 133, 076, 046 

67,  eoa  231 

7, 21^  40a  535 

1. 131,  446,  603 

62, 054, 181 

Z  435,  580,  906 

413, 470, 362 

262,968,4X0 

3,064.381,617 

183,706,603 

17a0ia823 

56,717,650 

316, 035.  571 

1,  290.  622.  384 

84,012,613 

37,110.077 

744,061,238 

462,153,336 

203, 917, 246 

758,371,637 

37,425.839 

81.400,813 


Returned 
to  States  or 
Individ  uala 


$101,919,861 

117.340,304 

188,346,201 

33,683,350 

62,546,996 

la  130, 187 

16,001,100 

113,684.160 

35.350,651 

390. 750. 026 

162;  137. 326 

30, 603, 576 

230.  180, 664 

133.636.478 

61, 537, 650 

364,563,889 

26,033,613 

03,388.334 

37,854.006 

173  40a322 

338. 714. 180 

33,078,681 

16,028.363 

71.  Ua  187 

07.108,303 
56.061,674 
96,048,900 
23,836,013 
23,700,276 
66,666,032 


Per- 
cent re- 
turned 


16.17 
132.88 
17.00 
44.00 
2a  10 
28.60 
33.11 
ia03 
61.06 

5.64 
13.44 
67.04 

0.04 
$3.08 
33.40 
1Z20 
14.10 
62.43 
40.11 
64.89 
3a  34 
30.37 
4a  49 

0.66 

31.01 
27.40 
1Z70 
61.02 
20.13 
20.90 


» 1  tierto  Rico  was  allowed  to  retain  all  customs  and 
totei  nal  revenue  collections  for  the  use  o(  the  insular 
govt  mment.  I  )isbur3ements  in  Puerto  Rico  were  prin- 
eipa  ly:  Readjustment  benefits  and  vocational  rehabilf- 
tatica,  Veterana'  Admini8trati(Hi,  $36,866,233;  uricul- 
tura  oonservatioa  program.  $18,628,142;  National  Quard, 


Federal  internal-revenue  eollectUm*  of  thm 
United  States  reported  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951,  compared  voith  reported  grants-in- 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments,  and 
Federal-aid  payments  to  individuals  with- 
in the  respective  States,  other  than  grants 
and  loans,  with  percent  of  coUectiont 
returned  to  each  SUte  in  fUetU  1951 

Total  intemal-revemM  coUectioas,  fiscal 
1051 $61, 487,  $78, 968 

Returned  to  Ptate  and  local  govern- 
ments and  as  direct  paymenta  to  indi- 
Tidoals K8M. 007.639 

Average  percent  of  total  collectiMia  ra- 
tamed ••41 


State 

Intemai 

revenue 

eoUectiona 

Returned 

to  Sutea  or 
individuals 

Per- 
cent re- 
turned 

Alabama  ......... 

$396,463,406 

106,407.934 

13a  984. 367 

3,  658. 227. 33» 

363.840,4861 

818,098.816 

56a  057. 101 

467.634.380 

407.  447, 706 

01. 364, 432 

4.S30.90a634 

1. 303. 6ia  646 

438.230.606 

38.^861,670 

1.066,614,846 

4iai22.483 

127,37a  "6 

1.417,388,066 

1.48a  571, 30H 

4. 19a  021,  742 

78a  790. 261 

113. 07a  846 

1,383.371,904 

91,001,015 

33<03a81» 

47,90^904 

87.177,110 

1,40a  314. 213 

8a  607,390 

9.343.094.063 

1,357,190,936 

67,080.073 

3,302,038,460 

404,803.031 

361.6ia0O6 

S,  88a  470, 430 

230.7Qa304 

101. 33a  8431 

64.281.016 

398.606,019 

1,683. 250, 143 

100,633,371 

48.676.301 

863,  Ma  300 

603.633,864 

349. 06a  387 

063,172.330 

48.984.110 

0a02%630 

$120,667,671 

33.30a80> 

05,676,662 

346. 480,  044 

77.001,460 

36,068,302 

8. 340.  423 

107. 004.  79* 

141,61^636 

32,106,016 

201.7ia886 

86,093.404 

81.621,886 

6a  214.  766 

00.  586, 61« 

170,171,7661 

24.  58a  171 

140, 17a  342 

14a  443. 6461 

144, 47a  610 

Oa  33a  781 

ioa69a44a 

16a  044. 711 
34. 613. 013 
61. 136.0W 

a67a66^ 

14.6ia301 

86.533,048 

36.81*908 

345.823.642 

130.988.967 

30,665,636. 

16a  133, 171 

117,134.017 

63.9»(.438 

3Naiia616 

21.864.380 

83.661.046 

30.726.621 

140,673,680 

3SO.10a>3> 

34.361.074 

11.833.134 

06.361.383 

8a  131.466 

4a  271, 866 

81.9RM15 

23  517.644 

21  ..  ,673 

4144 

Ariiona 

Arkanaas 

California 

Colorado 

aa44 

72.06 

a73 

tl.76 

Connecticut 

Delaware    .  ...... 

4.76 
1.47 

Florida    

83.00 

Georgia. . 

IdatH) .... 

niinoia    .......... 

3a  47 

S6.14 

4.6S 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kinaaa ...... 

7.06 
18.96 
16.10 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.....^... 

Maine _. 

Maryland' 

Massachusetts 

Michigan _. 

MfauMsoU 

MiasiHtp^rf 

Miasour ....... 

aar 

43.06 
10.39 

aoo 
a.a» 

aL47 
tl.47 
93.06 
11.80 

Montana.......... 

38.33 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CaroHna—. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

19.31 
3a  36 

ia76 

6.86 
44.44 

3.74 
ia43 
98.16 

6.13 

Oklahoma.  ...... . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  IHkota 

Tuniifjwee 

S.66 
14. 9« 
7.36 
a  13 
43.14 
4a  34 
36.39 

Texaa 

rtah 

Vermont...... 

17.  M 
31.30 
33.67 

Virginia 

7.87 

Washington  « 

W«»t  Virginia 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming ..... 

14.39 

ia8i 

8.81 
48.01 

Hawaii 

2101 

•  Maryland  receipts  include  revenues  from  the  Dbtricl 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  For  ftscal  1951  the  DistrM 
received  a  total  of  $34,384,443  in  Federal  aid  and  Puerto 
Rico  received  $M,412,4ia  The  actual  Maryland  figure  16 
$51,378,383. 

'  Figures  on  eollectiane  tor  Washington  tnciode  Alatfkc 
Amounts  have  not  been  shown  separately  by  the  Treas- 
urer'! annual  report.  Federal  aid  reported  for  Alaska  for 
fiscal  1061  totaled  $a78a30a 

In  1033  the  programrvin  eflect  totaled  $360,426,26Z 
During  the  wartime  fiscal  year  1046,  tile  granta-in-aid 
and  ebeeka  to  individoais  totaled  $1,300,107,183.  As 
these  flgum  were  compiled,  tiiere  were  80  programs  and 
activities  under  which  FMeral  revenues  were  shared 
with  or  fonnelrd  back  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, or  as  direct  paymenta  to  Individuals.  (Payments 
to  individuals  were  exclusive  ol  payments  to  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  who  at  this  time 
numbered  more  ttian  2.630.000  with  payroQa  at  an  annual 
rate  of  over  $10  biUion  a  year.) 

Report  on  Federal  granU-in-aid  and  pay* 
ments  to  individuala  within  the  Stata 
other  than  loans  or  wages  for  fiscal  year 
1952 

ToUl  internal  revenoe  coDectlona,  llseal 

„1»52 $65,000,585,560 

Returned  to  Statee  or  Indtvtdaala $4. 341. 19a  203 

Average  percent  of  ooUecUons  returned.  a  88 


Alabama 

Ariiona....^..... 
ArkansM  .....^ 


Intemai 
revenue 
eoUeetions, 
1062 


$8m,401,866 
142.625,046 
167,38(2,600 


Returned 

to  sutea  or 
individuals 


$107,960,969 

33, 623,  540 
77,834,096 


Percent 

re- 
turned 


37.94 
23.50 
4a  40 
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Report  on  Federal  grant$-in-aid  and  pay- 
ments to  iridividuaU  within  the  State 
other  than  loans  or  wages  for  flseal  year 
1 952 — Continued 


8M6 


California 

Colomdo ..... 

Connecticut. 

1  Ma  ware .— 

Florida — — - 

Georgia 

HawaiL • 

Idaho —— 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa .......... 

Kanaas — 

Kentucky......... 

I»uiaiana 

Maine — 

Maryland  ■ 

Maaaaefanacita 

Michigan 

Minnesnts  ._..-.. 

MlasisaippL 

Miaaoml 

Montana.......... 

Nebraaka 

Nevada - 

New  Hampahira.. 

New  Jersey ... 

.Sew  Mexico .. 

New  Yor* 

North  CawiHwa.... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennaylvanki 

Rhode  lalmd...... 

8outh  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Teaneassa 

Texas 

1  tah 

Vermoat .. ...... 

Virgin  la 

Washington  *. 

West  VlrginJa... 

Wiaconstn .. 

HyomlDg......^ 

TMrt 


Intemai 

reTCOlM 

ooOeetions, 
fiscal  1068 


Ii«4a366,491 
676,131,967 

LogaoTaiBo 

7M,966,4i> 

89^346,798 

007.88a  731 

134. 99a  730 

117,674,166 

«,a8a9lll48 

1.368, 804, 349 

98X70a630 

464,676,900 

1,191,964.968 

491046, 790 

1«$,lt7,8U 

1.784, 783;  690 

I.na3l8,073 

aa9aoia46s 

073.841.783 

139.8ia3M 

1004,981,733 

iiaooaTTo 

8916*4,480 

63,806.996 

111,  7B,  884 

i,90a  163,814 

102,383,161 

13,337,4iaVI3 

I.astl«8i7t8 

«9,9M.m 

4,637.766.396 

639,575.348 

4n4,  ^HC  9IVI 

1,183.781.104 

388.139.634 

asaoti.su 

7a  06a  606 

494.  OU.  980 

X184.66a6il 

14a  667. 940 

67,  naoTs 

1,061.433.686 
799.417.876 
316,761.118 

I.3Ba(l7a909 
6a«t>.730 


Returned 
tobtatcaor 
individuate 


$806,717,066 

0a60a983 

83.662,967 

7.903,004 

I0a064.248 

I3a077,736 

33.482,888 

37,853,451 

17a  07a  »4, 
7%  88a  827 
77,887,076 
ea  18a  TOO 
8a  482;  906 

16a  707. 874 
3a  96a  080 

ua68a^ 

107, 631.  434 

12aO0a69O 

7a  37a  060 

(>3.00a8M 

183. 86a  808 

aa  094. 183 

4aoeao74 

a  161,964 

i8.aoa4i6 

6a  901,  oil 

3a  521, 008 

398,  SOa  646 

113.981897 

81, 731  Ml 

162,aoa038 

I0a382,751 

&a  667.  386 

211  908.  004 

3ai6a402 

71, 69a  774 

8a  081 818 

lOa  701. 730 

374.643.735 

S12Sa608 

la  479. 643 

6a  44a  066 

9a46i85l 

4a  74a  386 

74.387.083 

31,231333 


Percent 

re- 
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I  Maryland  total  inrlodes  collectlans  tor  District  of 
Cohimhla  and  Puerto  Rico. 
I  WiLihJngton  total  includes  ooXkttUaaM  for  Alastau 
'Average. 

It  Will  be  particularly  interesUng  to 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  to  note  the  con- 
tinuing increase  in  the  amount  collected 
for  Federal  purposes  in  that  State  and 
the  continually  decreasing  amount  re- 
turned to  that  State  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  In  1950  New  Jersey  received 
approximately  10  cents  in  return  out  of 
each  dollar  paid;  in  1951  it  dropped  to 
less  than  6  cents:  and,  in  1952  it  had 
dropped  to  about  SVi  cents.  It  would 
not  take  long  at  this  rate  to  pracUcally 
eliminate  New  Jersey  from  any  appre- 
ciable return.  By  way  of  contrast  the 
State  of  Mississippi  received  approxi- 
mately 133  percent  in  1950.  At  the  same 
time  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  very  low- 
est of  all  the  States  in  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral funds  returned. 


Eigktli  Report  ob  LefislatioB  of  tlM  83d 
CoBgross 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiMois 

m  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRBSEMTAT1VE8 

Monday,  Atioutt  3. 18S3 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speidcer, 
by  unazilmous  consent,  I  am  extending 


my  remarks  to  Include  my  eifi^th  report 
on  the  legislation  of  the  83d  Congress 
made  to  my  constituents  in  the  Second 
District  of  Illinois.  BCy  seventh  report 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  Comcrkssional 
Rbc(nid  of  this  date,  and  previous  re- 
ports in  the  Rkx)ko  of  July  13.  pages 
A4313-A4314:  July  16,  pages  A4417- 
A4419:  July  29.  pages  A4779-A4780;  and 
July  30.  pages  A4795-A4798.  In  the  eight 
reports  are  covered  all  of  the  public  bills 
paussed  by  Senate  and  House  and  signed 
by  the  President  up  to  the  time  set  for 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  While 
not  necessarily  agreeing  in  my  views  my 
colleagues  nevertheless  may  find  con- 
venient for  reference  this  compendium 
of  the  legislation  we  have  enacted. 

The  eighth  report  follows: 

Dkab  FkiKiro:  With  tbls  report  to  you  Z 
wlU  hare  covered  all  the  ISO  bills  panied  by 
Senate  and  Houae  and  signed  by  President 
Bsenbower  up  to  the  hour  of  adjournment 
oX  the  1st  session  of  the  B8d  Congress. 

Other  measures  passed  by  both  bodies  In 
"  the  final  days  of  the  session  awaited  execu- 
tive action.  Many  of  these  are  of  minor  in- 
terest, some  are  important.  The  ones  of  in- 
terest I  will  ttJte  up.  together  with  the  ap- 
propriation laws,  in  a  later  report  to  reach 
you  some  time  In  the  fall. 

Here  are  the  new  laws  of  the  land,  begin- 
ning where  1  left  off  in  the  last  report: 

rOBUC  LAW  iss 
H.  B.  6898.  extends  ezoess-proflts  tax  6 
months:  By  far  the  most  stubborn  and 
dramatic  fight  of  the  session  was  that  of  the 
veteran  Republican  Congressman  Bxkd. 
entrenched  In  the  powerful  position  of  ctiair- 
man  at  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, to  eflect  immediate  tax  reductions  in 
keeping  with  the  1962  campaign  pledge  of 
his  party.  With  the  Government  running 
heavUy  in  the  red  (appropriated  expendi- 
ttires  much  over  80  billion  above  revenues), 
the  administration  placed  realities  in  pri- 
ority to  pledges.  The  resvilt  was  a  6-month 
war  between  Republican  Rkxd  ('/8  years  old, 
18  terms  in  the  Congress,  always  colorful) 
and  the  President.  By  virtue  of  his  chair- 
manslilp.  Rbd  held  the  whip  hand  \mtll  the 
leadership  broke  his  hold  by  an  xmusual 
use  of  the  more  powerful  Rules  Committee. 
The  Democratic  position  from  the  first  had 
been  for  the  extension  of  the  excess-profits 
tax,  since  obviously  it  would  be  unfair  to 
give  tax  relief  to  some  50,000  large  corpora- 
tions while  Individuals  with  small  earnings 
would  continue  to  carry  relatively  heavy  in- 
come-tax burdens  without  any  relief  until 
1954.  (Out  of  424,000  corporations  in  the 
United  States  reporting  net  income  in  1950. 
the  latest  available  figures,  only  50,000  cor- 
porations paid  an  excess-profits  tax.)  More- 
over, the  loss  during  the  last  of  1953  of  the 
excess-proflts-tax  revenue  would  further 
Increase  the  already  appalling  deficit  and 
thus  add  another  $800  miUlon  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Every  influence  of  the  White  House  and  of 
the  congressional  leadership  was  required  to 
line  up  the  Republican  vote.  Big-business 
appointees  at  Cabinet  level  did  yeoman  serv- 
ices in  mollifying  powerful  pressure  groups 
usually  active  in  opposition  to  the  tax.  The 
final  clincher  was  the  promise  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (re- 
cited on  p.  2  of  H.  Rept.  743)  tiiat  they 
would  not  ask  a  further  extension. 

It  all  added  up  to  4  hours  of  debate  (for 
the  record)  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  one-sided  vote  of  326  to  T7. 

I  cast  your  vote  for  the  extension  ot  the 
tax  until  the  first  of  the  year  when  some  re- 
lief to  income-tax  payers  is  scheduled. 
There  are  some  valid  objections  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  excess-profits  tax.  but  this  was 
no  tints  to  fKft'"*"^  into  them.    In  the  suc- 


oessful  functioning  of  otu"  democracy  ther* 
must  be  no  semUanoe  of  playing  favorltea. 

PUBUC  LAW  iss 
8.  aOOO.  authoriaes  retirement  of  non- 
Regular  Army  and  Air  Force  oOieers:  At 
present  there  are  approximately  246  Army 
Reserve  oflicers.  4  Air  Force,  on  active  duty 
wtio  liave  lutd  more  than  30  years  active 
service.  Public  Law  126  places  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  Regular  oflicers  in  the  matter 
.of  voluntary  retirement.  A  good  law.  In 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Regular  and  non- 
Regular  oOcers  have  always  enjoyed  the  saoM 
retirement  privileges  after  30  years  service. 

PUBLIC  LAW   1ST 

House  Joint  Resolution  304.  appropriation 
for  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration  for 
July  1088:  Public  Law  OS  having  extended 
the  life  at  this  agency  (SmaU  Defense  Plants 
Administration)  for  another  month  after 
June  80,  1963,  Public  Law  127  furnishes  th« 
money  for  its  functioning. 

wvwuc  LAW  laa 
S.  1423.  d^XMtt  of  savings  for  mamben  ot 
Army  and  Air  Force:  This  continues  war- 
time legislation  permitting  enlisted  per- 
sonnel  to  make  withdrawals  from  their  de- 
posited savings  prior  to  Um  ttms  of  their 
final  diseliarge. 

ptTBUC  LAW  m 
8.  1530.  posthumous  appointments  and 
commissions  in  the  armed  services :  The  sole 
purpose  of  this  good  law  is  to  protect  fam- 
ilies of  deceased  service  persons  from  un- 
necessary grief.  Heret<tfore  families  were 
notified  when  an  individual  was  missing  in 
action.  Subsequently  they  were  notified  of 
his  promotion  (if  under  consideration  at  the 
time  and  the  prssumption  being  that  he  was 
alive  until  proved  otherwise),  only  to  be 
Informed  at  a  still  later  date  of  the  indi- 
vidual's death  and  that  his  promotion  must 
be  revoked.  Tills  lu^qwned  in  some  eases, 
and  it  was  cruel.  Public  Law  130  prevents 
recinrenoe  by  providing  that  in  the  case  of 
those  m*«**"g  In  action  tlie  death  date  in 
the  miUtary  record  shall  be  the  date  on 
wliich  information  of  death  is  received,  not 
the  actual  date  of  death. 

FUBUC  LAW   ISO 

8. '  1906.  defense  production  and  stock- 
piling: Authoriaes  the  expenditure  of  $400 
milUon  tar  stockpiling  of  machine  tools  and 
8100  million  for  acquisition  of  war  plants  or 
installations.  Public  Law  130  makes  legaJ' 
the  expenditures  for  that  purpose  Included 
in  the  Defense  Department  appropriation 
measure.  Another  illustration  erf  the  cost  at 
arming  for  war  to  safeguard  peace. 

FT7BLIC  LAW  131 

8.  3070.  Bed  Cross:  Heretofore  the  Presi- 
dent could  accept  the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross 
only  dxiring  time  of  war  or  when  war  is  Im- 
minent. Public  Law  131  extends  that  au- 
thority to  times  of  peace  on  the  expectation 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  large  numbers 
in  the  Armed  Forces  needing  the  morale  and 
welfare  services  of  the  Red  Cross.  Pood  and 
quarters,  however,  wiU  not  be  furnished 
Red  Cross  personnel,  who  hereafter  will  be 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  clvUians.  In 
November  1952,  there  were  2.267  American 
Bed  Cross  workers  so^ng  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  666  overseas,  including  Korea. 

rUBLIC  LAW  IS* 

H.  R.  444.  more  money  f<x'  Shoshone  and 
Arapaho  Indian  tribes:  In  the  Wind  River 
(Wyoming)  Reservation  reside  the  Shoshone 
and  Arapaho  tribes,  each  of  which  lias  an- 
nual income  of  8700,000  from  oil  and  cattle. 
Deq>ite  their  wealth  the  Indians  lived  in 
huts  and  there  was  much  sickness  and  mis- 
ery. Then  in  1947  the  Government  dropped 
the  paternal  attitude  and  started  distribut- 
ing two-thirds  of  their  own  income  to  the 
individual  Indians  in  pa  capite  paymenU, 
dqraaiting  to  their  credit  in  the  Federal 
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Tt—aurf  tha  raxmlnlag  oaf- third.  Han- 
dling tbalr  own  money  tlie  Indians  have  Im- 
proTed  their  llTlng  eomUttons.  Installing 
electricity  and  other  modem  conveniences, 
and  have  eliminated  disease.  Result:  PubUe 
Law  isa  Increases  the  per  capita  dlstrlbuUon 
to  80  percent.  CMven  a  chance,  the  oldest 
native  American  minority  Is  proving  vp. 

rUBUC  Z.AW  133 

H.  B.  4779.  drainage  damage  on  Illinois 
River:  Authorizes  reimbursement  to  Nut- 
wood Drainage  and  Levee  District,  Illinois, 
for  seeptkge  and  drainage  damage  in  a  9-year 
period  caused  by  operation  of  Federal  navi- 
gation project  for  the  Mississippi  River. 
Total  reimbursement  now  $107,683.  Con- 
gressman 8iD  GaaaoM,  known  as  the  mayor 
of  Washington  becaxue  of  his  chairmanship 
of  the  House  District  Ck>mmlttee,  represents 
Oreene  and  Jersey  Counties,  where  the 
drainage  and  levee  district  Is  located.  A 
tdaiMl  at  court. 

rvmjc  uiw  i34 

S.  2199,  donation  and  loan  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral supplies  to  States  in  times  of  major  dis- 
aster: In  time  of  major  disasters  (Chicago 
Are  of  1871  an  example)  all  resources  of  Fed- 
tnl  a(nd  local  governments  as  well  as  relief 
agen«lea  most  be  utilized  to  provide  direct 
emergency  aid  and  in  rehabilitation.  The 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  is  the 
agency  designated  by  the  President  to  act  in 
such  Instances.  Public  Law  134,  recom- 
mended by  the  CDA,  makes  It  legal  to  donate 
or  lean  to  the  States  surplus  equipment  and 
supplies  (secondhand  cots,  hardware,  hotise- 
hold  furnishings)  for  distribution  among 
disaster  victims. 

PXJBUC  LAW   13S 

S.  1644.  promotions  for  leaders  of  the  Navy 
and  Army  Academy  Bands:  Although  the 
Oinetot  of  music  and  leader  of  the  band  at 
ttM  Military  Academy  has  occupied  that  posl- 
tloD  since  1940.  his  rank  by  law  was  limited 
to  that  of  captain.  At  the  Naval  Academy 
the  rank  of  the  Academy  band  leader  was 
limited  to  that  of  lieutenant,  senior  grade. 
Public  Law  135  removes  the  limitation.  It 
also  authorizes  the  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  commander  for  the  leader  of 
the  United  States  Navy  Band  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
Band) .  I  was  happy  to  give  this  legislation 
my  support.  There  should  be  no  limits  on 
the  possible  rewards  on  a  merit  basis  for  long 
and  faithful  service. 

FUBUC  LAW  136 

H.  B.  1538,  Appomattox  Court  House  Nfr* 
tlonal  Historical  Monument:  I  found  the  ex- 
planation of  this  measure,  authorizing  the 
exchange  of  some  100  acres  of  federally  owned 
land  for  other  land,  most  Interesting.  Since 
1936  the  Government  has  been  developing 
the  monument  at  the  historic  Appomattox 
Court  House  site  appropriately  to  com- 
memorate the  major  events  that  transpired 
tai  that  area.  The  famous  McLean  House, 
where  the  surrender  took  place,  now  has  been 
^restored,  and  under  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  136  there  will  be  acquired  as  part  of 
the  monument  ( 1 )  the  site  of  Oen.  Robert  K. 
Lee's  last  attack  against  the  northern  Army, 
and  (2)  the  site  of  the  meeting  on  April  10. 
1865.  between  General  Grant  and  General 
Lee.  Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  keep  it  in 
mind  in  planning  your  next  auto  trip  in  the 
history  land  of  the  Civil  Wat. 

PITBLBC  LAW  1ST 

H.  R.  4805,  electric  power  for  atomic  energy 
^ants:  New  gaseous  diffusion  plants  ($2  bil- 
lion in  cost)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  Paducah,  Ky..  and 
Portsmouth.  Ohio,  require  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  additional  electric  power. 

The  three  plants  when  in  full  operation 
will  consume  as  much  energy  in  a  year  as 
New  York  City  would  consume  in  3  years. 
three-quarters  as  much  energy  as  the  entire 
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Ironl  and  steel  industry  uses,  or  about  one- 
quai  ter  of  aU  the  energy  used  for  home  and 
fam  1  purposes  by  all  the  Nation. 

Tlte  cost  to  the  Govornment  of  building 
rwn  powerplants  would  mean  another 
t  UUon  Impropriation.  To  avoid  that  ex- 
Public  Law  137  authorizes  the 
to  enter  into  contracts  with 
and  2  private  companies. 
3  contractors  will  build  the  new  power- 
plaxits  (at  an  Investment  on  their  part  of  $1 
bllllan)  and  furnish  the  reqiiired  electricity 
at  a  price  of  about  4  mills  per  kUowatt-hour, 
whl(;h  the  committee  states  is  an  extremely 
low  price  for  electric  power  generated  from 
coal, 

B|it  suppose  the  world  should  come  to  its 
and  suddenly  outlaw  the  biislness  of 
atoihlc  weapons? 
Ojviously  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission 
unwilling  to  make  a  contract  extend- 
over  a  sulBcient  period  for  the  contrac- 
completely  to  amortize  the  81  bllUon 
the  usual  business  manner.    Obvious- 
ly tiie  companies  felt  imwllllng  to  be  left 
hok  ing  an  empty  billlon-dcdlar  bag  if  the 
atoi  lie  plants  suddenly  folded  up. 

P|iblic  Law   137  authorizes  contracts  for 

not   exceeding   26   years   and   with 

„,  cancellation  clauses.    The  maximum 

cancellation  charges  can  total  Is  8340 
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bill  passed  the  Hotise  by  consent.    It 
merely  a  matter  of  accepting  the  Judg- 
of  the  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conimlssion  who  had  made  a  long  and  care- 
study  of  the  subject,  aided  by  an  ex- 
haustive survey  made  by  the  Chicago  engi- 
flrm  of  Sargent  &  Lundy.     On  the 
side  Senator  Moass,  after  asking  a 
questions,  s(dd  that  be  was  satisfied  that 
motivation  was  perfectly  proper  although 
1  kad  some  reservations  as  to  the  price. 

had   some   experience   with   large 
in  subway  and  superhighway  con- 
by  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  thought 
charge  cancellation  provision  was  the 
way  of  meeting  the  situation   if  the 
GovJBmment  should  discontinue  the  opera- 
ttoq  of  the  atomic  instaUations. 

FCTLIC  LAW  13S 

R.  4072.  land  for  a  Virginia  school  site: 
Tlili  is  how  a  fire  destroying  a  scboolhouse 
cauj  ed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
ena  ;t  a  law.  The  school  was  in  Mecklenburg 
Coifity,  Va.    Since  its  destruction  there  has 

no  high  school  available  for  children  In 
area.     The  ideal  site  for  a  new  school 

acreage  conveyed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 

to  Virginia  for   exclusive   use   for 

recreational,    and    conservation    pur- 

poe^.    As  Mecklenburg  needs  a  school  more 

a  park  or  playground,  the  Congress  ac- 
commodatingly passed  a  law  authorizing  Vlr- 

to  convey  40  acres  to  the  school  board. 
Similar  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  82d 
Congress  to  help  out  Jackson,  Mich. 

PUBLIC  LAW   18S 

S.  2394,  amendment  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia 'cdice  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  ot  1953: 
Mln  }r  correction  of  an  inadvertence  in  a  law 
pre'i  iously  passed.  It  was  discovered  in  time, 
but  it  meant  another  law. 

FUBUC  LAW   140 

R.  6302,  creates  a  new  Assistant  Post- 
master General :  The  new  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter ( teneral.  to  be  assigned  to  personnel,  is  to 
be  p  aid  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year.  It  means 
anoj  her  echelon  of  secretaries  and  the  like, 
runj  Ling  up  an  additional  expense  of  some 
$63,1  00  a  year.  I  saw  no  good  reason  why  the 
pers  }nnel  work  could  not  be  assigned  to  one 
of  tie  many  existing  Assistant  Postmasters 
Genpal.  I  voted  against  the  measure  for 
the  isame  reason  that,  as  one  of  a  handful, 
I  haki  voted  in  the  e.nrly  weeks  of  the  session 
agai  ast  the  bill  creating  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
rets -y  of  State  at  a  $17,500  salary.  (See  my 
comments  on  Public  Law  2.)     It  seemed  to 
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me  to  be  setting  a  ruinous  precedent:  to 
achieve  economy  in  Government  or  anywhere 
else  one  cannot  begin  unnecessary  fresh 
spending. 

The  1st  ssssldn  of  the  83d  Congress  ended 
up  by  creating  16  new  assistant  secretaries 
at  top-level  salaries  (  1  or  more  each  in  State, 
Defense.  Justice.  Agriculture,  Public  Welfare, 
Post  Offlce).  The  coet  to  the  Government, 
including  salaries  of  additional  offlce  person- 
nel, will  reach  close  to  $1  million  a  year.  It 
all  started  with  the  precedent  In  the  matter 
of  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Then  other  Cabinet  members  wanted  the 
bestowal  of  like  generosity. 

It  was  significant  that  in  a  recent  month. 
after  the  number  of  Federal  workers  had 
been  decreased  by  20,000.  total  Federal  sal- 
aries increased  that  month  $60  million — 
despite  the  firing  of  20,000  ordinary  wag* 
workers. 

Moreover,  I  thought  it  unwise  public  pol- 
icy to  make  a  new  $16,000  Job  In  the  post 
office  In  a  year  when  low-paid  postal  workers 
were  stopped  by  the  economy  program  from 
pressing  their  case  for  a  long-orerdXM  raise. 
Also  at  a  time  when  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  pushing  its  proposal  lor  a  boost 
in  the  letter-postage  rate. 

PUBLIC  LAW  141 

8.  971.  educational  films:  This  takes  cogni- 
zance of  tremendous  increase  in  use  ot  edu- 
cational films  by  schools,  colleges,  and  libra- 
ries. Public  Law  141  authorizes  transmittal 
through  the  malls,  at  special  postage  rates 
on  books. 

PUBLIC  LAW  14S 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  82.  Smithsonian 
Institution:  The  Boctfd  of  Regents  of  tha 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  composed  of  six 
civilians  In  addition  to  the  Vice  President, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Members  of  Congress.  Public  Law  142  re- 
appoints Citizen  Regent  Robert  V.  Fleming. 
Washington  banker,  for  another  6-year  term. 

PUBLIC  LAW  14S 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  83.  Smithsonian 
Institution :  Appoints  Justice  Owen  Josephus 
Roberts  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  citizen  regent  to  fill  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  death  of  Robert  8.  Morris. 

PUBLIC   LAW    144 

H.  R.  3380,  Prince  William  Forest  Park,  Va.: 
In  1940.  as  part  of  a  work-relief  program,  tha 
Government  acquired  and  partially  devel- 
oped the  park  (14300  acres)  for  recreational 
purposes.  Public  Law  144  permits  the  ex- 
change of  800  acres  of  Federal  land,  lying 
outside  the  park  boundaries,  for  1.600  acres 
of  private  land  now  in  the  park  area. 

PUBLIC  LAW  14S 
H.  R  163.  White  River  National  WUdllfs 
Refuge:  In  1937  Arkansas  gave  to  the  United 
States  land  for  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 
Some  7  acres  of  the  gift  land,  outside  of  tb« 
area  now  administered  as  a  refuge,  was 
acquired  by  the  State  through  tax  sales. 
To  avoid  the  effort  of  clearing  a  questionable 
title  to  land  of  no  possible  use  or  value  to 
the  United  States,  Public  Law  146  gives  the 
7  acres — and  the  lawsuit  over  title— back  to 
Arkansas.    Wise  Uncle  Sam. 

PUBLIC  LAW    14S 

H.  R.  1571.  Alaska:  Under  existing  law 
Federal  and  territorial  employees  were  not 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  Alaska  Game 
Commission,  members  of  which  receive  no 
salary.  Public  Law  146  permits  1  of  the  4 
members  of  the  Commission  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment employee.  Reason:  In  some  areas 
most  of  the  residents  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, difficult  to  find  someone  not  on  the 
Government  payroll  to  save  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

PUBLIC  LAW    14T 

H.  R.  4091.  employees  of  the  Congress: 
Extends  to  temporary  employees  of  Congress, 
provided  they  are  appointed  at  an  ■"'"^« 
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rate  of  salary,  ths  sams  bttnellts  and  rights 
of  retirement  as  permanent  employees  of  tha 
Congress. 

PUSUC  LAW  14S 

H.  R.  5705.  automatic  renewal  of  term  to- 
ffurance  (World  Wars  I  and  n  and  Korea) : 
This  is  one  of  the  tMtter  laws  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, will  save  80OOX)OO  a  year  in  eliminated 
VA  paperwork:  best  of  all,  it  wUl  afford  the 
yeteran  greater  protection  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  term  policy. 

Old  system:  60-d8y  notice  prior  to  expira- 
tion date,  then  30-day  notice,  and  on  failure 
to  comply  by  making  application  and  ten- 
dering new  premium,  insurance  lapses  and 
thereafter  cannot  be  reinstated. 

New  system  provided  by  Public  Law  148: 
automatic  renewal  to  be  a  standard  provi- 
sion for  all  types  of  national  service  life 
insurance  on  the  term  plan,  including  the 
eection  621  poetservlce  Insurance.  A  6-year 
level  premium  term  jjolicy,  when  the  term 
expires,  will  be  automatically  renewed  and 
the  veteran  billed  for  the  higher  premium 
based  on  the  then  attained  age. 

PUBLIC  LAW  14S 

H.  R.  5690.  second  independent  ofllces  ap- 
propriation bUl  for  1954:  Appropriation 
measures  will  be  eovsred  In  a  later  and  sep- 
arate report. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ISO 

8.  496,  Joint  operation  of  Nogales  sanita- 
tion project  by  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico: No^es,  Arts.,  and  Nogales.  Sonora  in 
Mexico,  are  physically  one  community,  sep- 
arated only  by  a  fence  on  the  international 
boundary  line.  Ho  sewerage  system  existed 
in  the  Mexican  city,  and  the  slope  of  topog- 
raphy is  from  Mexieo  to  the  United  States. 
To  meet  a  dire  sanitation  hazard  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission  Is 
completing  a  sewer  system  with  disposal 
plant,  Mexieo  standing  $240,000  of  the  ap- 
proximate $476,000  cost.  Public  Law  160  au- 
thorizes an  agreement  between  the  United 
Statee  and  Mexioo  for  Joint  operation  and 
malntenanoe.  Tlie  oost  will  be  $1375  an- 
nually for  10  years. 

PDHJC  LAW  181 

8.  967.  PubUe  Hsalth  Servloe:  This  extends 
the  duratloo  of  tbs  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act  to  June  30.  1967.  to  give 
State  and  local  governmenU  participating  in 
the  program  suSdent  time  to  plan  ahead. 
Under  this  provrxm  (known  as  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton) 96.500  bads  will  have  been  added  to  the 
hospital  aassta  of  the  Nation  on  completion 
of  projecta  so  far  approved.  There  U  stiU 
an  esUmated  shortage  of  733.000  hospital 
beds.  Moat  at  tbe  Hill-Burton  projecta  are 
in  araas  wlisrs  prsvlously  ttosrs  bad  been  no 
hospltala. 

PUHJO  &aw  lis 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  87,  memorial  to 
Sara  Louisa  Rittenhouse:  In  1911  Sara  Louisa 
Rtttenhouse  (1846-1049)  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  Montrose 
Park  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Public 
Law  152  granta  permission  to  Georgetown 
Garden  Club  to  erect  at  ita  expense  a  land- 
scaped memorial  (sun  dial)  in  the  16-acrs 
park  that  resulted  from  her  efforts. 

PUaUC  LAW   ISS 

H.  R.  6874,  appropriations  for  eivQ  fnne- 
Uons.  Dspartment  of  the  Army:  Appropri- 
aUon  measures  will  be  covered  in  a  later 
and  separata  reports 

PUBLIC  LAW   184 

8.  3842,  toll  collections  for  bridge  crossings, 
bay  of  8an  Franelseo:  CalifomU  Is  financing 
new  bridges  across  the  bay  of  San  n«nclaoo, 
looking  to  tolls  collections  for  reimburse- 
ment. Pubhc  Law  154  removea  the  last 
barrier  by  extending  tbs  oollection  of  tcrils 
on  the  existing  bridge,  opsnsd  in  1886  undsr 
■tk  Federal  grant.    TbUs  hava  now  paid  off 


the  cost  of  ths  old  bridge,  but  their  dis- 
continuance would  render  It  impoesible  for 
California  to  finance  ita  program  for  addi- 
tional and  badly  needed  crossings. 

PUBLIC  LAW  iss 

8.  122.  Lanham  Act  Housing  in  Rupert, 
Idaho:  Authorizes  conveyance  to  Rupert. 
Idaho,  of  land  now  being  utiliaed  by  the 
city  for  a  veterans  housing  project. 

PUBLIC  LAW  IBS  . 

H.  R.  6227,  appropriations  fO(.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1954:  Appropriation 
measures  will  be  covered  in  a  latar  and  sepa- 
rata report. 

PUBLIC  LAW  IIT 

H.  R.  4809,  Intamatlonal  Bridge  aeroas  St. 
Marys  River:  In  1940  Michigan  was  author- 
iaed  to  construct  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  St.  Marys  River  near  Sault  8te. 
Marie.  Public  Law  167  revives  the  author- 
ity. Michigan  now  has  S  years  In  which  to 
begin  construction.  6  years  for  ita  comple- 
tion. 

'  PUBLIC  LAW   IBS 

H.  R.  1070,  United  States  Court  of  Claims: 
Purpose  of  this  enactment  is  to  make  the 
Court  of  Claims  an  article  HI  constitutional 
court.  Bill  passed  the  House  by  consent 
and  without  debata.  Lawyers  Interested  will 
find  the  Senate  debate  on  pages  8943-8944  of 
the  CoMcaxssioHAL  Rboobd  of  July  16. 1953. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ISS 

H.  R.  1308,  UberaUaes  OtAor  ot  Title  Act: 
Public  Law  159  is  expected  to  relieve  the 
workload  of  Congress  in  the  annual  consid- 
eration of  many  private  claim  bills  stemming 
from  long  occupancy  of  land  acquired  from 
the  United  States  on  which  no  Government 
patent  has  been  issued.  Heraaftar  it  is 
mandatory  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  a  patent  when  the  land  has  been 
held  in  good  faith  and  in  peaceful,  adverse 
possession  by  the  claimant,  or  his  ancestors, 
under  claim  or  color  of  title  for  more  than 
20  years. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ISO 

H.  R.  3581.  public  participation  In  preeer- 
▼atlon  of  historic  sites  and  objecte:  The  Na- 
tlotial  Trust  for  Historic  Preaervation.  chart- 
ered by  the  Congress,  is  an  organiBaUon 
(supported  by  donations)  to  preserve  his- 
torical monuxnenta,  buUdlngs.  and  so  forth. 
At  the  present  time  only  one  property,  the 
Woodlawn  Plantation  at  Mount  Vernon,  is 
administered  by  the  National  Trust.  Public 
Law  160  amends  the  act  establlshtng  the  Na- 
tional Tkust  to  permit  the  membership  to 
select  ita  own  general  trustees. 

PUBLIC  LAW  isi 

H.  B.  5128.  annnltlea  for  retired  OOmp- 
troUer  General:  Federal  Judges  with  a  mini- 
mum at  10  years'  servloe  may  retire  on  full 
salary  at  ags  70.  They  also  may  retire  for 
disability  with  half  pay  with  less  than  10 
yean'  service,  and  with  full  pay  after  10 
years  at  service.  PuMie  Law  161  extenda  the 
same  retirement  beneflta  to  tha  OomptroUer 
OeneraL  The  oOiee  oC  Comptroller  General 
ts  a  part  at  the  teglslatlve  branch  of  tha 
Government  and  is  of  a  semijudlcial  nature. 
PUBLIC  LAW  isa 

House  Joint  Resolution  228.  permlta  entry 
at  500  adopted  children  under  10  years  at 
•ge :  Members  of  tlw  srmed  sarvlees  statiaiad 
uiieisass  and  dvlUan  employees  at  the  united 
States  frequantly  bava  adopted  orphaned 
children.  On  return  to  this  country  tliey 
have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  getting 
visas  for  the  children.  At  the  present  session 
of  Congrees  over  200  prtvata  immigration 
bins  were  introduced  to  bring  relief  in  indi- 
vidual casss.  Tbis  Impnsod  an  Impoaslhls 
workload  on  tha  Judletary  Oommlttea. 

PuUie  Law  182  providaa.  with  cautious 
issUlutloos,   for    tha    admlasina.   Into    tha 


United  States  of  not  man  than  800  allglbls 
orphans  under  10  years  of  age.  adopted  abroad 
or  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States  by 
United  States  citlBens  serving  abroa'1  in  ths 
United  States  armed  services  or  employed 
abroad  by  the  United  States  Government. 
One  of  the  precautkmary  provisions  is  that 
the  entry  of  the  child  confers  no  rlghta 
under  the  Immigration  laws  on  tha  natural 
parenta. 

PCBLK  LAW  res 

H.  R.  5141.  Utle  L  Reconstructi<m,Flnanc« 
Corporation  liquidation:  title  n.  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1953 :  Here  is  the  story  of  how  the 
liquidation  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  was  accomplished  In  the  closing 
days  ot  the  sesskm  and.  figuratively  qpeaking. 
at  the  pc^nt  of  the  gun. 

H.  R.  5141  originally  came  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  as  a  measure  setting  up 
a  BauHl  Business  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Government.  It  fur- 
nished a  substitute,  but  on  a  permanent 
basia.  for  provisions  in  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  creating  the  Small  Defense  Planta 
Administration.  It  recognized  the  necessity 
for  small  busineas  to  be  encouraged  and 
aided  in  taking  ita  rightful  place  among  the 
approximately  4  million  producing  ccmoema 
in  the  country  In  the  production  effort.  It 
provided,  among  othn  things,  for  loans  to 
small  business. 

•It  was  a  good  bill  and  was  reported  out 
by  our  committee  by  unanimous  vote.  On 
June  5. 1963,  it  reached  the  fkKX-  of  the  House. 
After  a  debate  of  2  houra,  in  which  I  aa  a 
member  of  the  committee  Joined,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  voice.  I  did  not  bear  any 
votea  cast  in  opposition. 

Thia.  as  I  have  stated,  was  in  the  first  weA 
in  June.  On  July  27 — 1  weeks  later  and 
when  the  House  was  in  the  turmoil  ot  ths 
preadjoumment  days — it  returned  in  the 
form  of  a  conference  report  whldi,  on  tha 
inaistenos  ot  tha  Senate  conf  ersss.  includad 
tiUe  L 

ntle  I  provided  for  tbe  termlnatkm  ot  tha 
loan  program  of  RFC  80  days  after  the  enact- 
ment at  tbe  act.  Thia  in  effect  accosnpliahed 
the  liquidation  som*  9  months  prior  to  June 
30,  1954,  lehen  RFC  would  have  gosia  oat  of 
business  under  existing  law.  RFC  had  balled 
the  country  out  of  one  depression.  While 
we  all  h(q>e  to  avert  the  development  of 
another  depression,  it  seemed  to  me  prudent 
and  helpful  to  have  the  RFC  organization 
available  at  least  until  the  end  of  next  June; 
when  ire  win  know  better  the  effect  of  our 
readjustment  from  a  defense  producttoa 
basis. 

Of  RFC.  Chairman  Wolcoit  (RepubHean) 
said :  "Up  through  1948  they  had  done  almost 
818  binion  of  business  without  any  losses 
except  those  losses  which  vre  here  in  tha 
Congress  compelled  them  to  take  in  connec- 
tion with  raising  money  for  granta  for  very 
desirable  purposes  incident  to  the  wax.  On 
their  loan  program  they  made  money.  Wa 
should  bs  very  proud  of  the  record  that  tha 
RFC  has  nuMte.** 

Chairman  Woiaami,  however,  ie<'4iiiinwinrted 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  oooipromlse. 
OthMS,  Indifdlng  your  repreaentetiva. 
thought  that  it  waa  taking  advantage  of  a 
time  element  to  force  the  premature  death 
(rf  RFC  against  the  wish  and  Judgment  of 
ths  Ihwiaci  If  you  are  intereated  you  will 
find  my  remarks  ^i  pages  10011-10012  of  the 
CofMsmnaioKAL  Rboobb  of  July  27,  1068. 

A  motion  to  reocmmit  with  instructtons 
to  ths  Bouse  managers  to  disagree  to  title 
I  was  defeated.  101  to  226.  Your  vote  I  cai* 
for  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  conference  report  was  then  agreed  to 
by  a  voice  vote  in  whldi  I  Joined.  It  was  a 
eass  of  tha  good  in  title  XX  outweighing  my 
misgivings  aboot  title  I. 
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Tttl*  n  makes  (350  million  available  for 
loans  to  imall  buslneeeee,  anotlMr  $25  mil- 
lion for  dlMwter  loans.  Municipal  loans  for 
facilities  such  as  highways  and  bridges  to 
the  extent  of  $36  million,  previously  made  by 
RFC,  In  future  will  be  made  by  tbe  agency 
designated  by  the  President. 

PUBLIC  LAW  1S4 

8.  2399.  amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  194$:  Activities  of  the  Atomic  aiergy  Com- 
mission have  grown  \intll  It  has  a  capital  In- 
vestment of  nearly  $10  billion.  Public  Law 
164  authorlsses  7  divisions  (additional  to  the 
original  4)  with  salaries  of  division  directors 
not  to  exceed  $16,000  a  year.  The  old  limita- 
tion was  $14,000. 

Of  the  new  divisions  you  will  be  Interested 
especially  In  that  of  reactor  development, 
for  which  $110,300,000  Is  provided  In  the  1954 
appropriations.  While  the  primary  object  of 
the  atomic  energy  program  Is  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  the  Division  of  Reactor 
Development  will  give  a  high  priority  to  the 
study  of  atomic  power  for  civil  uses.  The 
Commission  Is  not  presently  In  the  business 
of  building  atomic  piles  for  ship  propulsion 
and  Industrial  use.  but  I  was  glad  to  learn 
from  the  statements  In  debate  of  members  of 
the  Joint  committee  that  real  progress  Is 
being  made  In  that  field. 

I  was  pleased,  too.  to  hear  well-deserved 
recognition  given  In  the  debate  to  the  atomic 
scientists  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
University  of  Chicago  (with  the  Associated 
Laboratories  at  Brookhaven.  MIT  and  var- 
ious colleges  and  research  foundations) 
operate  as  contractors  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  was  stated  that  be- 
cause of  their  personnel  they  do  a  better 
Job  than  could  be  done  by  the  Conunlsslon 
operating  directly.  Having  met  with  the 
atomic  science  group  at  the  Unlveislty  of 
Chicago  I  could  well  vmderstand. 

Recognition,  too.  was  given  to  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation,  which  works  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Public  Law  164  permits  employees  (In- 
cluding couriers,  who  sometimes  bear  top  se- 
crets) to  carry  firearms.  Some  States  had 
Insists  that  tbey  should  have  local  permits, 
otherwise  were  subject  to  arrest. 

PUBLIC  LAW  iss 

R.  R.  1991,  Sun  River  Irrigation  projects  in 
Montana:  I  think  you  will  find  this  a  bit 
Interesting.  Twenty  years  ago  the  settlers  in 
Montana  objected  to  the  location  of  a  canal 
6  miles  long.  They  said  soil  conditions  were 
•uch  that  the  canal  would  be  useless  If  con- 
structed. Nevertheless,  the  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  proceeded  to  con- 
struct the  canaL  The  settlers  were  right. 
Tliey  knew  their  Montana  soil  better  than 
the  engineers.  The  canal  when  completed 
would  not  bold  water.  The  water  not  only 
seeped  through  the  canal,  but  also  destroyed 
Irrigable  lands  en  the  project.  As  a  eon- 
sequepce  the  canal  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
a  new  canal  built  at  a  higher  level  as  the 
farmers  had  maintained  all  the  time. 

Public  Law  165  relieves  the  settlers  from 
relmbiirslng  the  Oovernment  for  the  $297,752 
cost  of  the  engineers'  error  of  20  years  ago 
In  building  a  useless  canaL  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  admitting  the  engineering  mis- 
take, recommended  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
un  as  the  fair  thing  to  do. 

PDBUC  LAW  ise 
House  Joint  Resolution  253,  Niagara  Palls 
Bridge  Commission:  Changes  existing  law  to 
permit  Niagara  Falls  Kidge  Commission  (1) 
to  replace  existing  bridges  with  new  bridges, 
and  (2)  to  Issue  bonds  payable  from  the  tolls 
revenue  from  all  bridges  operated  by  the 
Commission  Instead  of  bonds  payable  from 
revenues  of  particular  bridges. 

PUBLIC   LAW    tST 

8.  630,  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park: 
In  order  to  acquire  and  add  to  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park  some  Important  hls- 


torlcst 
23  aces 


properties  it  Is  proposed  to  trade  some 
s  of  the  present  park  area  for  other 
Public  Law  167  grants  the  authority. 

PUnJC  LAW  iss 
433.  Tucumcarl,  N.  Mex..  reclamation 
Irrigable  acreage  Is  42.200.     World 
n    delayed    agricultural    development. 
Law  168  permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
further  to  extend  benefits  of  Recla- 
Project  Act  of  1939,  which  permits  a 
development  period  of  10  years  prior  to  the 
begin  [ling  of  repayments  on  project  costs. 
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PUBLIC  LAW    !«• 

;  981,  continuance  of  emergency  powers 

to  military  travel:  You  will  find  In- 

I  think,  the  reason  for  the  enact- 

of  this  law.     Basic  authority  In  the 

of  military  travel  lodged  with  the 

only  in  time  of  war  or  threatened 

Public  Law  169  provides  such  authority 

period  of  the  present  emergency,  and 

.  Jis  thereafter,  without  the  President's 

required  to  make  a  determination  that 

of  war  or  threatened  war  might  exist, 

embarrassed  by  the  compulsion  to 

himself  on  that  question.     Public 

169  covers  transportation  of  both  men 

materials    by  rail,   motor,   water,   and 

forwarders. 
Cordially  and  sincerely. 

Basbatt  CHaba, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  aocHiaAic 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  3, 1953 
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MEADER.     Bfr.    Speaker.    Hon. 
M.  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the 
Is  the  13th  Cabinet  member 
.  received  his  educational  train- 
tiie  University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
in  the  Second  District  of  Michl- 
has  consistently  recognized  the  re- 
qx>z]|(ibillty  of  college-trained  citizens  to 
partfslpate  actively  in  public  affairs.   Its 
and  its  faculty  have  shaped 
courses  of  instruction  and  con- 
duct^ their  relationships  with  the  stu- 
body  in  the  light  of  this  recogni- 
and  the  collateral  responsibility  of 
luilversity  to  prepare  its  graduates 
ijubllc  service. 

article  of  interest  to  educational 
X>Utical  circles  Is  contained  in  the 
Mlcl  igan  Alumnus  of  December  13, 1952. 
in(}lude  the  text  of  the  article  at  this 
in  my  remarks: 
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irlll  accept  the  appointment  with  deep 

y  and  In  the  hope  that  I  may  be  help- 

hlm  In   carrying  forward  his  great 

to  keep  America  strong  and  free  and 

assist  In  bringing  lasting  peace  to 

world."— George    M.  Humphrey,    '121, 

1962. 

Is  not  an  unlucky  number  for 

the  University  of  Michigan  nor  for 

M.  Hvuiphrey,  '121.    Por  the  unlver- 

means  another  son  of  alma  mater  has 

selected  for  a  post  of  high  honor  and 

In  the  Pederal  Government,  and 

son  It  means  he  follows  12  of  his 

alumni  into  the  President's  Cabinet — 

office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Dwlght  Eisenhower — brother 
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of  Michigan's  Sdgar  H.  Elsenhower,  tfi— 
has  designated  ths  aeveland  alumnus  as  hla 
choice  for  this  office. 

In  this  Issue  Is  presented  In  brief  the  In- 
triguing chapter  In  the  university's  history 
which  might  be  entitled  "The  University  of 
Michigan's  Contributions  to  President's  Cabi- 
nets." Over  the  years  men  of  Michigan 
have  occupied  every  Cabinet  post  save  the 
portfolios  of  Defense  and  Labor — both  com- 
paratively new  to  that  body.  It  was  In  1887 
that  the  first  Michigan  aliunnus  took  a  seat 
at  the  President's  council  table.  George 
Humphrey  Is  scheduled  to  assume  his  new 
duties  following  Senate  approval. 

Claiming  its  own  share  of  pride  In  the 
future  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  city 
of  Saginaw.  "Watts"  Humphrey — so  nick- 
named by  bis  schoolmates  from  his  father's 
name — grew  up  In  that  city  and  It  was  the 
Saginaw  High  S..hool  which  sent  him  on  to 
the  university  and  his  high  scholastic  at- 
tainments In  the  law  school  (he  won  mem- 
bership in  the  Order  of  Coif,  to  which  only 
top-ranking  seniors  are  eligible). 

Back  in  1937  this  msgazlne  told  briefly  ^ 
the  story  of  an  uniisual  banquet  up  in  Sag-  ' 
Inaw,  when  the  members  of  the  State  cham- 
pionship football  team  of  1907  were  the 
guesU  of  honor.  George  Humphrey  was 
there  for  he  was  a  guard  on  the  Saginaw 
High  School  team  which  drubbed  all  Its  op- 
ponents during  that  season. 

"Watts"  Humphrey  was  not  a  hefty  lad 
in  those  days.  In  fact  his  slight  stature 
made  him  a  mark  for  charging  opponents, 
with  the  result  be  all  too  often  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  contest  to  prevent  serious 
injury.  His  fast,  aggressive  play  made  him 
s  valuable  part  of  the  machine,  and  his 
cheerful  and  happy  comradeship  with  hts 
mates  made  him  a  popular  squad  member. 
And  his  wonderful  personality  was  the  cause 
of  considerable  cheering  from  the  co-ed 
rooter  sections. 

Some  years  ago  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
dty  of  his  youth  and  designated  a  "distin- 
guished alumnus"  by  his  high  school.  To  a 
loyal  son  of  that  city  this  honor  Is  mean- 
ingful and  the  sincere  George  Humphrey  was 
completely  honest  when  he  stated  "this  la 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  ever  given  me." 

This  spirit  Is  reflected  In  the  statement  re- 
produced In  the  adjacent  column.  The  pre- 
ceding paragraph  of  that  statement  Is  even 
more  revealing:  "The  General  said  many 
times  during  his  campaign  that  if  elected  be 
would  make  his  own  appointments  and  that 
he  had  no  previous  promises  or  political  com- 
mitments. I  have  never  held  or  sought  a 
political  office  of  any  kind  and  never  have 
had  any  personal  relations  with  the  General 
until  this  Invitation  was  extended  to  me 
a  few  days  ago." 

Don  M.  Dickinson,  "eTl,  Postmaster  Gen« 
•ral.  1887-89. 

J.  SterUng  Morton,  '54,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, 1893-97. 

William  Rufus  Day,  '70,  LX<.  D.  (honorary) 
'98.  Secretary  of  State,  1898. 

Harry  M.  Daugherty,  "811,  Attorney  General, 
1920-23. 

Edwin  Denby.  "961,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
1921-24. 

Hubert  Work.  m'82-'84.  Secretary  of  tbo 
Interior.  1923-28. 

Robert  P.  Lamont,  "gie,  A.  M.  (honorary) 
12.  LL.  D.  (honorary)  '29,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, 1929-32. 

James  W.  Good,  "931,  llj.  D.  (honorary)  '20, 
Secretary  of  War,  1929. 

Arthur  M.  Hyde,  '99,  U^  D.  (honorary)  '39. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1929. 

Roy  D.  Chapin.  '99-01.  A.  M.  (honorary) 
*22.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  1932. 

Frank  Murphy,  141,  LL.  D.  (honorary)  "SO, 
Attorney  General,  1939. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  '15- '10.  LL.  D.  (honor- 
ary) '46.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1945-48. 

George  M.  Humphrey,  '121,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  1953. 
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George  If.  BUmpfarey,  191.  played  foot- 
ball while  a  student  at  Saginaw  High  School, 
but  be  left  the  gridiron  sport  alone  when  be 
got  to  the  Ann  Arbor  campus.  He  had  been  a 
strong  student  In  high  school  and  this  dase- 
room  ability  was  duplicated  in  the  law 
school,  where  he  won  a  place  on  the  MlcU- 
gsn  Law  Review  staff,  an  honor  which 
went  only  to  top-ranking  students.  He  also 
won  election  to  the  Order  of  Coif,  the  high- 
est scholastic  honor  society  of  the  school. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  Toastmastera, 
currently  the  oldest  extracurricular  honor- 
ary society  for  Michigan  students,  and  of 
Woolsack  and  Barristers.  Bis  social  frater- 
nUy  was  PsI  Upeilon  and  his  prafessional  fra- 
ternity Ril  Delta  PhL  His  class  historian 
lists  him  as  a  participant  In  Michigan  Union 
operas.  His  senior  class  president  Is  now  a 
regent  of  the  imlverslty,  Roscoe  O.  BonlsteeL 

This  1907  tltle-wlnnlng  football  team  of 
Humphrey's  fnmli^ies  some  interesting 
Michigan  skMigbts.  As  stated  elsewhere, 
6  members  ot  that  team  came  on  to  the 
university  and  4  of  them  played  varsity 
football.  Georg*  Ttoomaon.  now  head  ol  a 
big  banking  firm  in  Grand  Rapids,  becams 
captain  of  the  team  in  his  final  season, 
prank  Plcard  Is  now  a  Pederal  Judge  In  De- 
troit and  A.  C.  Purstenberg  Is  dean  of  the 
medical  scho<d.  Titles  and  distinction  in 
unusual  quantities  Sot  a  single  high  echool 
gridiron  squad. 


Hew  Jaracj  aad  Its  Veterans 

EZTBN8ION  OP  RKMARKfl 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R^PRBBBIfTATlVES 
Monday.  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Bir.  Speaker,  In 
reviewing  New  Jersey's  program  for  the 
welfare  of  its  800,000  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  it  will  be  helpful  to  bear  in 
mind  the  simple  but  wholly  sound  philos- 
ophy with  which  Governor  Edge  and 
the  legislature  of  1944  approached 
the  %mA  of  meeting  the  State's  obligation 
to  its  citizens  and  their  dependents  who 
have  been,  are,  or  will  be  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  Nation  during  periods  of 
actual  belligerency. 

Including  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  ever  since,  it  has  been  an  established 
public  policy  in  State  and  Nation  to  treat 
veterans  as  a  class  and  deal  with  their 
problems  arising  out  of  circumstances 
peculiar  to  them  as  a  class. 

With  this  background  of  successful 
general-welfare  experience  in  the  State, 
Oovemor  Edge  and  the  legislature  early 
in  1044  approached  the  t»tk.  of  organiz- 
ing an  instrumentality  within  the  gov- 
ernment that  would  administer  the 
State's  responsibility  to  her  veterans. 

While  it  was  recoipilzed  that  the  prime 
and  major  remwnsibility  for  material 
veteran  welfare  rests  with  the  Pederal 
Gkivemment,  there  also  existed  a  very 
distinct  and  definite  responslMllty  of  the 
State  for  its  veteran  population— social, 
political,  and  economic.  No  matter  what 
benefits  may  become  the  veteran's  en- 
titlement under  Federal  laws  he  still 
must  be  assimilated  into  the  dviUan  life 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

With  this  reasoning,  the  division  of 
veterans'  services  was  created  and  or- 


ganiaed.  It  is  peculiarly  a  New  Jersey 
institution  with  a  program  sound,  far- 
sighted,  humane,  and  eoonomicaL  Its 
humaneness  provides  substantial  aid  to 
those  incapable  of  caring  for  thonselves. 
Its  economic  objective  is  to  restore  wh«-- 
ever  possible  to  individual  initiative 
those  whose  civilian  pursuits  were  dis- 
rupted by  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  their  coimtry. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1052-63 — 
June  30.  1053 — the  division  had  been 
operating  for  9  years. 

At  the  time-^uly  1. 1044— the  division 
began  (H>eration,  Governor  Edge  stated: 

TlM  Pederal  Government  is  preparing  to 
assist  veterans  with  mustering-out  pay  to 
tide  them  over  a  brief  period  of  personal  re- 
conversion. It  has  placed  at  their  disposal 
certain  opportunities  in  the  field  of  physical 
rehabilitation,  vocational,  and  educational 
training.  It  remains,  however,  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  be  re^ptmsible  for  their  o(Mi- 
ttnuous  and  permanent  rehabilitation  to 
civilian  life  wherever  possible  and  we  are 
now.  with  an  instrumentality  of  the  State 
Government  dedicated  to  their  welfare,  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

In  Governor  Drisooll's  first  inaugural 
address  he  stated: 

We  will  continue  to  develop  and  whrnn 
neosesary  expand  our  State  program  at  vet- 
erans' aervices. 

little  did  he  or  anyone  know  at  t^iat 
time  that  we  were  approaching  another 
general  emergency — Korea.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  our  veteran  pop- 
ulation will  be  augmented  by  a  minimum 
of  100,000  from  this  present  situation. 

Recently  Oovemor  Driscoll  personally 
led  the  successful  effort  to  amend  the 
State's  provisions  for  veterans'  welfare 
to  include  those  who  have  served,  are 
serving,  or  will  serve  during  the  present 
emergency. 

The  director's  report  for  the  closing  of 
the  year  1952-53  shows  some  Interesting 
figures  of  accomplishment: 

AOCUICTTLATIVK  JULT  1.  1944  TO  JUMS  SO,  196S 
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Thirty-one  ofllces  located  In  the  popula- 
tion centers  throughout  the  State. 

Plve  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thovisand 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  Interviews  con- 
d\ieted;  184310  claims  filed  resulting  from 


Plve  hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  dollars  and  forty-six  cents  has 
been  paid  so  far  for  pension  claims  and  war 
orphans'  assistance  by  the  State. 

Twelve  million  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  four  himdred  and  ninety- 
three  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents  has  been 
paid  to  New  Jersey  veterans  in  cash  awards 
by  the  Pederal  Government  as  a  result  of 
claims  filed  with  the  New  Jersey  Divlskm  at 
Veterans'  Services  on  powers  of  attorney. 

Survey  being  conducted  by  the  division. 
T7  percent;  completed.  July  1.  1944,  to  date. 

vamuun'  ioamu 

Forty-five  million  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
six  dollars  and  forty-seven  oents  on  27,551 
loans  to  veterans  of  World  War  IL 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars  on  231  loans  to  vet- 
erans of  present  emergency. 

pywty-five  mllUcm  seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-elx 
donats  and  forty-aeven  oents  on  ST.TSa  loans 
made  to  date. 

Three  million,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
lara  and  eleven  cents  on  8.610  loanc  made  to 


date  are  delln<{u>«&t  and ! 

by  the  State  from  the  banks. 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and 
fifty-seven  oents  has  been  recovered  on  delin- 
quent loans  (mostly  small  monthly  pay- 
ments). These  recoveries  sx«  averaging  ap- 
proximately •360.000  yearly  and  it  la  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  delinquency  total 
will  continue  to  be  reduced  during  the  next 
a  or  8  years. 

mMPuyntMKt  ams  brjcstiov 

After  8  full  years  of  <q;>eration.  the  Mew 
Jersey  veterans'  employment  plan  has  pro- 
duced the  following  results: 

Fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  disabled  veterans  hired  between  Sep- 
tember a.  1946,  and  February  38.  1958. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thouaand 
nine  hundred  and  fif  ty-tv*o  able-bodied  vet- 
erans litoed  between  September  2.  1945.  and 
PebruA^as.  1953. 

Thes^Hmvs,  smounttng  to  a  total  of  398,- 
105,  are  new  Jobs,  original  hires,  and  not 
reemployment. 


Thlrty-sIx  million  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  and  thirty-nine  declare  was 
Invested  by  New  Jersey  In  7,888  family  unite. 

Three  million  thirteen  thousand  and  twen- 
flve  dollars  and  thirty  cents  Is  collected  year- 
ly ''-.  gross  rentals. 

One  million  fifty -six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-four  dollars  and  87  cents  net  was 
returned  to  the  State  treasurer  tor  the  year 
l»5»-68. 

Practical  welfare  helpful  and  ocmatrucUva^ 
yea. 

Boclaltstir  governmental  patemaUsm.  no. 

These  results  are  highly  gratifsring  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  administration 
of  Ckd.  Warren  S.  Hood,  ii^k>  has  worked 
zealously  and  with  great  ability  in  behalf 
of  our  veterans. 


To«r  CtmgtttamMM  Rtipits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEOL  R.  KING 


IN  THE  H0178B  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVK 
Mondag.  Aufftut  3, 1953 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  I^;>eak- 
er,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  83d  Congress,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 6. 1954.  we  will  begin  the  final  ses- 
sion. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  new 
session.  I  wish  to  submit  this  npart  to 
the  people  of  my  district  in  order  that 
they  may  be  better  informed.  I  believe 
the  peoide  are  entitled  to  maximum  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  their  judg- 
ment in  these  days  of  turmoil  and  uncer- 
tainty. With  the  aid  of  many  fine  news- 
ptupen  in  our  17th  District.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  people  Informed  of 
the  activities  of  their  congressional  of- 
fice in  Washington,  and  I  am  sure  this 
public  qpirit  by  our  newspapers  is  a  serv- 
ice of  which  we  can  well  be  proud. 

Our  17th  Congressional  District  is  the 
largest  in  population  of  Calif(»iiia's  30 
congressional  districts  with  over  one- 
half  million  residents  in  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  areas  in  California. 

FOr  the  past  11  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  this  district  as  its 
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Repreflentatlre  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Ify  office  staff  and  I  have 
tried  sincerely  to  serve  our  constituents 
to  the  very  best  of  our  ability,  and  take 
pride  In  the  reputation  our  office  has 
Rained  for  promptness  aiul  efficiency  in 
handling  congressional  services. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  render  competent 
and  efBcient  service.  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
every  type  of  legislation.  My  record  of 
attendance  Is  one  of  the  best  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  have  never  dodged  a  vote 
or  evaded  an  Issue.  I  believe  It  Is  my 
duty  to  Inform  my  constituents  as  to  the 
position  I  have  taken  In  this  first  session 
of  the  83d  Congress  and  of  the  legislation 
I  have  Introduced.  Therefore,  I  have 
caused  to  be  printed  this  report  to  you. 
at  my  personal  expense,  so  that  you  may 
be  better  apprised  of  my  activities  as 
your  Representative  in  Washington. 
SOCIAL  SHnmxrr 

I  have  been.  axKl  will  continue  to  be,  a 
strong  advocate  for  unproved  social 
security  as  long  hs  I  am  privileged  to  be 
your  Representative.  Prom  the  time  the 
first  social  security  act  was  passed.  I  have 
sought  to  provide  more  adeqviate  assist- 
ance. The  need  for  Increased  benefits 
has  become  more  and  more  necessary  as 
the  cost  of  living  has  continued  to  climb 
higher  and  higher. 

One  Injustice  imder  the  social-security 
program  is  the  limiting  of  the  amoimt  of 
earnings  to  $75  a  month  that  anyone  re- 
ceiving annuity  benefits  under  social 
security  could  receive  for  outside  em- 
ployment. I  believe  there  should  be  :u> 
limitation  whatever,  for  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  retired  workers  were  paid 
for  by  monthly  contributions  while  the 
individual  was  employed,  and  he  has 
earned  and  paid  for  the  benefits  received. 
Consequently,  he  should  receive  such 
benefits  without  any  limitation  as  to 
what  he  can  earn  in  his  old  age.  In  view 
of  my  stand.  I  have  Introduced  H.  R. 
2111,  to  remove  this  limitation.  I  have 
also  advocated  a  lowering  of  the  age 
limit  to  60  years  instead  of  65,  at  which 
time  a  retired  person  may  receive  the 
annuity  benefits  under  social  security. 

Efforts  to  Improve  our  social-secxirity 
laws  always  bring  up  the  same  old  cry 
of  "creeping  socialism"  from  its  critics. 
I  cannot  agree.  Since  when  has!  every- 
day thrift  become  socialistic?  Thrifty 
individuals  have  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  a  great  America.  Thrift  and 
saving  plans  embodied  in  our  social- 
security  system  will  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy.  will  combat  inflation,  and  will  op- 
erate to  give  security  through  a  substan- 
tial retirement  pension  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
American  Citizen  when  they  reach  re- 
tirement age. 

HAaooncs  LcoisLATioir 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  over  the 
serious  threat  that  overhangs  otu*  Nation 
in  the  form  of  the  vicious  narcotic  traffic. 
After  considM^le  study  of  the  problem, 
I  introdiic«^|^ee  bills,  which,  when 
enacted,  w^l^Sforce  the  hand  of  the 
narcotic  agent^tP  their  work  against  the 
underworld,  imposing  heavy  sentences  on 
the  peddler,  so  that  a  conviction  for  the 
first  offense  of  selling  narcotics  will  re- 


sult li^  a  mandatory  Jail  sentence  of  6 
years 

H.  ^.  5220  would  amend  the  penalty 
provisi  on  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import 
and  E:  :port  Act  to  provide  a  sentence  of 
5  yeAr  i  without  probation  for  a  first  of- 
fense )f  selling  narcotic  drugs,  as  dls- 
tlngul!hed  from  possession.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  one  effective  way  to  deter 
narcot  c  peddlers  is  to  provide  heavy 
mands  tory  sentences  for  such  violators. 

In  tne  Federal  sphere  there  has  been 
no  dlsmnctlon  between  the  penalties  pro- 
vided lor  unlawful  possession  and  the 
unlaw  ul  selling  of  narcotics.  I  intend 
to  see  that  dope  peddlers,  who  spread 
their  t  oisonous  tentacles  over  the  youth 
of  our  land,  are  summarily  dealt  with. 
I  was  1  articularly  disturbed  at  recent  re- 
ports hat  younger  boys  and  girls  com- 
mitted to  the  California  youth  authority, 
admit  using  dope  in  Increasing  numbers. 
The  s<  illing  of  narcotics  is  a  lucrative 
traffic  to  the  underworld,  but  with  an 
imposKlon  of  a  5-year  mandatory  sen- 
tence sor  the  first  conviction  and  10 
years  for  the  second,  I  believe  we  will 
soon  !«  making  great  strides  toward 
ellminitlng  drug  addiction  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  peddler. 

H.  1 .  5221,  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mlssio  ler  of  Narcotics  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty  to  enforce  the  narcotic  laws, 
to  summon  persons  to  produce  books; 
papers,  and  records.  In  view  of  the 
nation  il  and  international  scope  of  the 
narcot  c  traffic.  I  know  it  would  be  ex- 
tremel  r  helpful  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics to  lave  the  right  to  check  long-dis- 
tance telephone  records.  A  long-dis- 
tance )hone  call  made  by  a  known  nar- 
cotic leddler  would  give  valuable  leads 
to  the  narcotic  agents,  if  they  could  de- 
termire  when  and  to  whom  the  calls 
were  ziade.  In  my  own  experience  as 
chalman  of  the  King  committee  In- 
vestlgsting  the  internal  revenue  laws, 
my  In^  estigators  secured  valuable  leads 
throug  1  such  records. 

H.  I,.  5222,  would  provide  authority 
for  Federal  narcotic  agents  to  carry 
flream  is.  execute  and  serve  search-and- 
arrest  warrants,  serve  subpenas  and 
summcnses  issued  imder  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  make  arrests 
without  warrant  for  violations  of  any 
law  o]  the  United  States  relating  to 
narcot  c  drugs  or  marihuana,  where  the 
violatiin  is  committed  in  the  presence 
of  the  person  awaking  the  arrest,  or 
where  such  person  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  ar- 
rested has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  vi  jlation.  I  failed  to  find  any  stat- 
utory authority  for  narcotic  agents  to 
make  urests  such  as  the  FBI  agents 
have,  tnd  although  narcotic  agents  are 
forced  to  deal  with  the  most  unscrupu- 
•lous  cliaracters.  they  have  been  limited 
in  thei  ■  authority. 

In  m  jr  study  of  the  narcotics  problem, 
I  have  vorked  closely  with  Harry  J.  Ans- 
linger.  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau o:  Narcotics,  who  is  recognized  as 
the  gisatest  living  authority  on  the 
world  larcotic  traffic  problem.  He  Is 
Chief  0 :  the  United  States  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau a]  id,  as  such,  has  represented  the 
United  States  at  all  international  nar- 
cotic w  nferences  since  1930.  While  my 
legislat  on  is  necessarily  directed  at  in- 


ternal law  within  the  confines  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  narcotic  traffic  Ig 
international  in  scope.   • 

At  the  recent  United  Nations  meeting 
in  New  York,  a  historic  protocol  was 
signed  by  19  nations,  which  will  reduce 
the  worldwide  production  of  opium 
from  2,000  tons  to  500  tons  per  year, 
approximating  the  medical  needs  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  beneficiaries  from  this  agree- 
ment, because  it  has  been  the  tremen- 
dous overproduction  of  opium,  and  the 
narcotics  derived  from  it  abroad,  which 
feeds  our  illicit  narcotic  smuggling  traf- 
fic. One  notable  exception  to  the  signa- 
tories to  this  cooperative  movement  was 
Communist-controlled  China.  We  know 
that  the  chief  opium  and  heroin  export 
centers  are  Tientsin  and  Canton.  China. 
Therefore,  we  on  the  west  coast  are  most 
vulnerable  to  the  smugglers  and  must 
be  constantly  vigilant  in  tracking  down 
and  exposing  those  associated  with  the 
narcotic  traffic.  In  cooperation  with 
Commissioner  Anslinger.  it  is  my  firm 
determination  to  see  that  this  vicious 
traffic  is  eliminated. 

coMMinnsac 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  communism  and  other  subversive 
organizations  within  these  United  States, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  now  act  and  label 
Communists  and  other  subversives  as 
criminals  who  would  seek  to  destroy  our 
Government  by  force  and  violence. 

I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  5941.  a  bin  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party  and  similar 
subversive  organizations.  My  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  CongrcM 
hereby  endorses  and  reafflrms  the  findings 
made  In  section  3  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  and  ftirther  finds  and  declares 
that  any  person  who  knowingly  and  wlU- 
fully  becomes  or  remains  a  member  of  th« 
Communist  Party,  or  any  other  subverslv* 
organization  of  similar  nature,  may  be  rea- 
sonably presumed  to  have  adopted  and 
undertaken  to  support  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses of  such  organization.  It  Is  therefore 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  un-American  activ- 
ities, organizations,  and  persons,  by  Imposing 
penalties  upon  those  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  acquire  or  retain  membership  In 
any  such  organization. 

Sbc.  a.  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
becomes  or  remains  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  or  of  any  other  organization 
having  for  one  of  its  purposes  or  alms  the 
control,  conduct,  seizure,  or  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
government  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  by  the  use  of  force  or  vio- 
lence, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  forfeit 
all  rights  of  citizenship  and  any  right  to 
become  a  citizen,  and  shall  be  ineligible  to 
hold  any  oUce  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States.  For  the  purixwes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "Communist  Party"  means 
the  political  organization  now  known  as  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America  whether  or  not  any  change  is  here- 
after made  In  such  name. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature in  1939,  I  voted  at  that  time  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party,  but  in  a 
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subsequent  court  ease,  namely— Com- 
munist Party  against  Peck— in  1942, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California  said: 

The  legislature  oould  deny  •  pUoe  on  the 
ballot  to  any  party  which  advocated  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force,  but 
that  it  was  without  power  to  determine  that 
the  Oommimlst  Party  advocated  such  a 
policy. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  im- 
portant court  decisions  which  have 
proved  that  the  Communist  Party  does 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. In  1950,  in  the  case  of  American 
Communications  Association  against 
Douds.  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  statute  which  referred  to  the 
Communist  Party  by  name,  and  denied 
the  benefits  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  labor 
organizations  whose  officers  failed  to  file 
non-CoDununlst  affidavits.  In  1951.  In 
the  case  of  Dennis  against  United  States, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  stated: 

The  Communist  Party  advocated  and  the 
general  goal  of  the  party  was  to  achieve  a 
successful  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  by 
force  and  violence. 

in  this  same  case,  the  Court  further 
affirmed  the  general  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  against  activities  looking  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  deriving  Its  power  by  the 
inherent  power  of  self-preservation. 

In  view  of  these  Court  decisions.  It  Is 
my  firm  belief  that  so  long  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  adhere  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  two  cited  cases,  the 
Congress  has  constitutional  power  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  remain  or  become  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  or  any 
similar  subversive  organisation.  With 
the  convening  of  the  second  session  of 
the  83d  Congress.  I  Intend  to  press  for 
enactment  and  make  my  bill.  H.  R.  5941, 
the  law  of  these  United  SUtes. 
■vtfriw  taatMLAVton 
To  protect  the  well-being  and  future 
of  the  varied  business  interests  in  our 
17th  District,  it  has  been  necessary,  at 
times,  to  eflecttvely  Intercede  in  their 
behalf  where  an  InJusUce  has  been  done, 
and  often  protect  their  interests  from 
overaealous  bureaucrats.  Many  business 
organizations  in  our  district  are  doing  a 
major  part  of  their  business  with  the 
Government  as  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors for  the  thousands  of  essential 
items  that  are  needed  In  our  defense 
effort 

As  your  representative  in  the  17th  Dis- 
trict my  office  in  Washington  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  where  all  businesses  or 
individuals  may  seek  help,  and  where  an 
injustice  has  been  done,  receive  the  nec- 
essary assistance  through  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  I  have  gained  over  the 
years.  This  Is  democracy  in  action 
where  a  cltisen  may  petition  his  Govern- 
ment to  redress  a  wrong,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  representative,  see  that  his 
petition  is  not  lost  in  the  maze  3f  gov- 
ernmental departments. 

This  session  of  Congress  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation.  H.  R.  3054.  which  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  for  the  Improvement 
and  dredgtaig  of  the  San  Pedro-Wil- 
mington Harbor  area  to  a  full  width 
channel  In  the  east  basin,  which  would 
enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  new  $8 


million  terminal  constructed  by  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles. 

H.  R.  3080,  which  I  introduced,  and 
which  has  been  enacted  into  law  this  ses- 
sion, provides  relief  for  the  shipping 
Industry  so  that  materials  purchased  in 
foreign  ports  to  protect  cargo  from  dam- 
age, would  not  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  50 
percent.  This  legislation  was  Introduced 
keeping  in  mind  the  highly  competitive 
conditions  American  shipping  meets 
from  foreign  lines,  and  is  not  now  in  a 
position  to  bear  inequitable  burdens. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  6512.  would  aid  our  great 
fishing  Industry  by  Increasing  the  tariff 
on  various  tuna  products  so  that  all 
forms  of  imported  processed  tuna  will 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty.  This  indus- 
try, which  is  California's  fourth  largest, 
taust  be  protected  from  the  dumping  of 
tuna  by  foreign  countries  to  the  detri- 
ment of  this  industry,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  thousands  of  persons 
in  the  fishing  fieets,  the  canneries,  the 
processing  plants,  along  with  many  re- 
pair and  service  industries  directly  and 
indirectly  related  to  the  industry. 

Purther  legislation  that  I  was  success- 
ful in  having  enacted  into  law  this  first 
session  gave  relief  to  the  zinc-smelting 
industry,  and  my  proposal  gave  needed 
protection  to  one  of  the  largest  zinc- 
smelting  enterprises  located  in  Torrance. 

PBMOKAL-TAX  LSCISLStlOW 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  having  jurisdiction  over  leg- 
islation dealing  with  revenue  matters,  I 
have  been  particularly  concerned  over 
the  heavy  tax  burden  that  is  being  car- 
ried by  the  American  people.  I  have 
maintained  that  continued  high  Individ- 
ual Income  tax  rates  are  preventing  all 
segments  of  om*  people  from  realizing  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  and  are  chok- 
ing individual  incentive  and  IzUtiative 
and  thus  undermining  the  driving  force 
of  our  competitive  econonxy.  Although 
the  economic  indicators  are  holding 
steady  at  this  time  to  a  continued  course  , 
of  high  national  Income  and  vigoroiis 
business  activity  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, the  possibiUty  that  a  letdown  in 
industrial  production  may  occur  should 
not  be  Ignored. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation.  H.  R.  5851.  which 
would  increase  personal  inc<Mne-tax 
exemptions  from  $600  to  $1,000  for  each 
taxpayer  with  the  same  additional 
exemption  for  the  spouse.  The  bill  also 
provides  additional  exemptions  for  those 
over  65  as  well  as  for  the  bliiul.  and 
would  Increase  the  allowance  for  de- 
pendents from  $600  to  $700. 

Other  legislation  that  I  have  authored, 
H.  R.  3079,  would  permit  the  taxpayer  to 
take  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  providing 
care  for  children  imder  14  years  of  age, 
if  such  care  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

H.  R  2958,  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  individuals 
may  deduct  from  gross  income,  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work. 

H.  R.  4161,  provides  that  the  gain  from 
the  sale  of  a  residence  by  a  taxpayer  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income. 

Recognizing  that  fishermen  are  In  the 
B^mp  position  as  fanners,  I  have  intro- 


duced legislation,  H.  R.  6721,  which 
would  put  them  in  the  same  position  as 
farmers  with  respect  to  declarations  of 
estimated  income  tax.  The  fact  that 
farmers  are  susceptible  to  severe  finan- 
cial uncertainties  because  of  unpredict- 
able crop  fiuctuations  or  failures  is  like- 
wise applicable  to  fishermen  who  experi- 
ence wide  variations  in  Income  because 
of  crop  fluctuations  and  failures.  Fish- 
ermen stand  in  the  same  position  as 
farmers  and  for  that  reason  should  re- 
ceive the  same  consideration  from  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  also  recognized  the  fact  that 
to  be  able  to  enact  legislation  to  reduce 
taxes,  we  must  close  all  possible  loop- 
holes In  our  tax  structure  so  that  every- 
one shoulders  his  rightful  share.  Under 
our  Internal  Revenue  Code,  persons 
working  outside  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  17  out  of  18  consecutive  months 
are  exempt  from  American  income  taxes 
on  income  earned  during  this  time.  It 
was  foimd  that  certain  moving  picture 
people  and  other  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  technicality  in  the  law  and 
were  remaining  outside  the  United  States 
on  Mexican  and  European  sojourns  to 
avoid  payment  of  taxes.  To  stop  this  in- 
equitable situation  which  would  deprive 
our  Government  of  substantial  revenue* 
I  Introduced,  H.  R.  4544,  and  am  pleased 
to  report  that  this  legislation  was  passed 
and  made  law  this  first  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

coNCLTnnoir 

In  addition  to  the  measures  briefly 
summarized  above,  I  have  supported  leg- 
islation providing  for  improved  hospitali- 
zation and  increased  benefits  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  I  was  especially  active 
in  pressing  for  adequate  hospital  beds 
for  veterans  in  need  of  hospitalization 
and  medical  care. 

Along  with  my  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  also 
served  as-tiie  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  investigating  the 
internal  revenue  laws. 

Although  I  was  successful  In  having 
legislation  passed  in  the  81st  Congress 
approving  the  building  of  a  small  boat 
harbor  at  Redondo  Beach,  the  Korean 
war  and  the  necessary  defense  buildup 
has  precluded  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  this  project.  I  am  continuing  to 
press  for  the  appropriation  with  the 
hope  that  world  conditions  may  have  set- 
tied  down  to  where  the  administration 
will  look  approvingly  on  such  projects. 
The  harbor  will  not  only  be  a  great  asset 
to  the  surrounding  area,  but  its  construc- 
tion will  be  the  answer  to  Redondo 
Beach's  annual  battle  with  the  ocean 
which  causes  great  property  damage 
and  beach  erosion. 

As  your  representative  In  the  Congress 
these  past  11  years,  I  have  introduced 
l^islation  which  I  believed  would  prove 
a  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  17th 
District  and  the  Nation.  I  have  con- 
scientiously endeavored  to  serve  you  as 
your  Representative  in  Washington  to 
bring  credit  and  distinction  to  our  dis- 
trict. If  I  have  achieved  some  measure 
of  success,  it  has  been  with  your  g\iid- 
ance  that  I  have  welcomed  on  all  impor- 
tant congressional  matters.  This  has 
been  a  gratifying  partnership  in  public 
affairs. 
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UMTtnily  of  MidugM  AloMi  k 
CoBgrcM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or  mcmoAK 

m  THE  HOT7SB  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Mondav,  Auffwt  3, 19S3 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  Rep- 
resentatiyes  and  S  Senators  in  the  83d 
Congress  are  alumni  or  former  students 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  located  at 
my  home  town  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Of  interest  to  Michigan  men  serving  in 
Congress  and  University  of  Michigan 
alumni  everywhere  is  an  article  in  the 
Michigan  Alumnus  of  November  22, 1952, 
which  seeks  briefly  to  review  the  contri- 
bution of  a  great  educational  institution 
to  the  irablic  life  of  the  Nation. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  article  at  this 

point  in  my  remarks: 

To  THK  Rahks  ar  Elwctwd  Ai.tnon — ICkbsqah 
StacrtB  THK  Stats  ams  MATioif 

From  Ita  earliest  days  the  -anirenttys 
altimnl  body  has  produced  many  men  and 
women  who  have  ccmtrlbuted  dUttngulshed 
public  service  to  tbelr  communities  and 
thetr  Nation. 

At  one  time  there  were  more  Michigan  men 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  than 
from  any  other  educational  institution. 
Back  In  the  Cleveland  era  the  roster  of  uni- 
versity aliunni  serving  in  Congress  consti- 
tuted 5  percent  of  the  entire  legislative  mem- 
berahtp. 

Although  the  percentage  has  fallen  a  bit 
u  the  Nation  has  grown  in  size,  Michigan 
alunml  are  still  contributing  In  meaningful 
measure  to  public  service  at  all  levels,  from, 
local  to  nationaL 

Next  January  a  full  score  of  Michigan  men 
will  pack  their  luggage  and  head  for  Wash- 
ington to  tmdertake  their  heavy  responslbUi- 
tles  as  Memben  of  the  83d  Congress.  Two  of 
the  Nation "i  gubernatorial  mansions  will 
again  be  occupied  by  university  graduates, 
^nthln  the  hc»ne  State  of  Michigan  every 
top-level  poet  on  the  State  administrative 
board  and  a  sizable  portion  of  the  next 
Michigan  Legislature  will  be  manned  by  for- 
mer university  students. 

Most  of  these  high  offloahoklers  were 
named  to  their  posts  In  the  eventful  elec- 
tions early  this  month,  although  some  are 
Qontlnulng  terms  of  service  granted  tbam  by 
voters  In  previoiu  campaigns. 

In  the  new  United  States  Senate  the  roster 
of  Michigan  alunuil  stands  at  five  men.  none 
of  whom  were  up  for  reelection  this  fall. 
Senator  Alkzasidib  Wn^r.  IXM-oe.  of  Chip- 
pewa puis.  Wis.,  and  Senator  J.  Willzam 
Fui.waoRT.  LL.  D.  (Hon.)  *48,  of  Arkansas, 
are  continuing  their  third  terms.  wliUe  Sen- 
ator Lism  Hn.f..  ss'14.  of  Montgomery.  Ala., 
who  has  been  In  Congress  since  1923,  Is  serv- 
ing in  his  second  full  term.  Senators  Homcb 
Fkbgusom.  '131.  of  Detroit,  and  Cukton  P. 
Aim—Bow,  '16-'16.  LL.  D.  (Hon.)  HO.  of  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mes.,  are  continuing  their  first 
terms. 

Senator  WIlst  has  been  a  member  of  both 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees  and  he  is  regarded  as  the 
probable  new  chairman  of  the  Important 
Foreign  Relations  Committes.  Senator  Hnx 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Senator  PBocson  has 
served  oil  the  AMnt^vlatlons  and  the  Senats 
Judiciary  Oom^alttees.  while  Senator  Andbi- 
BON  has  been  6a  the  Committee  on  Interior 
tfHa  Insular  Affairs. 


Pc  ur  of  tbe  15  Michigan  alumni  who 
eled  ed  this  month  to  the  Nation's  House  of 
Bepi  esentatives  will  be  serving  in  Congren 
first  time. 
Tduthftil  AI.VIH  M.  Bbmtlst,  '40,  of  Owosso, 
,  defeated  another  Michigan  alumnxis, 
L.  Crawford,  of  Saginaw.  In  the  Be- 
prlmary  and  easily  won  his  new 
,t  in  this  month's  general 
He  wUl  take  to  his  post  a  back- 
of  8  years'  experience  with  the 
Service. 
Michigan's  newly  created  17th  District 
.IS  O.  Oakwan,  "Oe,  of  Detroit,  defeated 
Martha  Wright  Orifllths,  '401.     A  mem- 
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the  Republican  Club  and  the  Stixlent 
while   an  undergraduate,   Oakman 
his  public  service  career  in  1940  when 
appointed  executive  secretary  to  the 
of  Detroit  and  later  became  city  con- 
Slnce  194S  he  has  served  as  a  mem- 
Detroit's  city  council. 

attorney  Krr  Clakdt,  "asi,  'Jl-'M. 

named  to  his  first  congressional  term 

electorate  of  Michigan's  Sixth  Dis- 

Active  in  campus  affairs,  be  was  a 

of  the  university  team  in  the  Michl- 

debate,    the   first   international 

contest  held  at  the  university.    The 

newly    elected    alumnus    Is    Ceaio 

ITt-^B.  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  who 

on  to  take  his  law  degree  from  the 

of  California. 

the   11   Incumbent  Congressmen  who 

reelection  this  month.  4  are  Michigan 

and  7  represent  constituencies  in 

States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Indiana,  nil- 

lowa,  and  California. 

Michigan's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 

whlch   Includes    Ann    Arbor.    OcoaGS 

'37.  J.  D.    '31,  again  defeated  de- 

his  opponent  of  2  years  ago,  profes- 

law  John  P.  Dawson,  under  whom  he 

studied.     OxBAilb  R.  Fo*d,  Jr.,   *3S.  of 

Rapids,  the  fqrmer   varsity  footbidl 

who  has  been  serving  on  the  House 

Commfttee.    won    a    2-to-l 

in  the  Fifth  District.    Tbe  other  two 

Congressmen  to  win  reelection  are 

M.  Machkowicz,  Detroit,  and  Paul 

S^atkb,  Battle  Cre«k,  both  of  whom  have 

with  the  extension  service  of  the 
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B.  AiXKM.  'l»-'ai.  I'21-'2a,  of  Galena. 

1  ras  reelected  to  his  tenth  term  and  may 

to  head  the  House  Rules  Commit- 

Cabl  HnrsHAW,  g16-'17,  of  Pasadena, 

who  has  served  on  the  Interstate  and 

Commerce  Committee,  was  voted  to 

eighth  straight  congressional  term. 

ahnnnl  In  Indiana,  who  served  for 

ilrst  time  in  the  82d  Congress,  were  re- 

to    ofllce    by    their    constituencies. 

J.  CaTTMPACKxa,  '411,  of  South  Bend. 

been   serving  on  the  House   Judiciary 

and  Chaslxs  B.  Bbownson,  '31- 

Indlanapolls.  has  been  a  member  of 

Skpenditures  In  the  Sxecutive  Depart- 

Committee. 

other  three  altminl  returning  to  the 

of  Representatives  are  lawyers:  Paxtl 

,  '14,  'ISl,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

seventh  term;  Jamu  S.  GoLoxir,  'lei. 

Plbeville,  Ky.:  and  Alvik  P.  Wocbxl.  "22, 

of  Sandvisky,  Ohio,  who  may  be  named 

n  of  the  Administration  Committee. 

the  State  level  two  university  alumni 

sontlnue  as  Governors  of  New  York  and 

Thomas    E.   Dewey.    "23,    LL.    M. 

"37,  is  midway  through  the  4-year 

to  which  he  was  elected  In  1950,  while 

Williams,  J.  IX  '36,  (4>parently  has 

reelection  as  Governor  of  Michigan  by  a 

margin.    If   a  subsequent   recount 

x>t  reverse  his  present  lead  in  the  voting 

Williams  will  become  the  first 

In  the  history  of  Michigan  to  win 

tarns,    fie  is  the  ISth  university  alum- 

hcdd  the  office, 
of  Governor  Williams'  fellow  aliunnl  on 
^tate  Administrative  Board  will  be  Be- 
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publicans.  The  new  Lieutenant  Oovemor  Is 
Clarance  A.  Held,  13-16,  1'16-17.  '18- "20,  of 
Detroit,  and  the  new  secretary  of  sUte  is 
Owen  J.  Cleary,  •26,  of  YpsUantl.  both  of 
whom  were  elected  to  their  poeU  for  the  first 
time.  The  other  three  top  Michigan  admin- 
Utrators  are  incumbenU  Prank  O.  Millard. 
14,  '161,  of  Flint,  attorney  general;  John  B. 
Martin.  Jr,  J.  D.  '86.  of  Grand  Baplds.  auditor 
general:  and  D.  Hale  Brake,  J.  D.  '22,  who  won 
his  sixth  term  as  State  treasxirer. 

The  law  school  class  of  1937  gained  Its  see- 
and  representative  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  when  Clark  J.  Adams,  "36,  J.  D.  '27, 
of  Pontiac  was  named  to  a  full  8-ysar  term. 
His  classmate  Is  John  R.  Dethmers.  '271.  of 
Holland,  while  other  fellow  alumni  Include 
Henry  W.  Butzel.  "SI,  "Wl,  LL.  D.  (honorary 
'42) .  of  Detroit,  one  of  the  founding  members 
of  The  Michigan  DaUy;  Lsland  W.  Carr,  '061. 
Ionia;  Edward  MacOlen  Sharps.  '141,  Bay 
City:  and  Emerson  R.  Boyles,  '031.  Charlotte. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  67th 
Michigan  Legislature  will  include  In  their 
memberships  many  former  students  of  tbe 
university. 

Lawyers  predominate  among  the  altmini 
elected  to  the  33-man  Michigan  Senate. 
Don  VanderWerp,  '10.  'Ill,  Fremont;  Haskell 
L.  Nichols.  '231,  Jackson:  Crslghton  R.  Cols- 
man.  '33ed.  l'3S-'37,  Marshall;  Edward  Hut- 
chinson. "90,  "381.  Fennville:  James  M.  Tea- 
hen,  Jr.,  "38,  '411,  Owosso:  and  Carleton  H. 
Morris,  '411,  Kalamazoo,  all  studied  in  Mich- 
igan's law  school.  The  other  four  senators 
are  ayde  H.  Overlings.  g'27-'28.  Holland; 
Donald  W.  Gilbert.  '2ft,  Saginaw;  and  Prank 
D.  Beadle,  St.  Clair,  and  Robert  A.  Haggerty. 
Detroit,  both  of  whom  studied  through  the 
university's  extension  service. 

Michigan  alumni  elected  as  State  repre- 
sentatives are:  Richard  O.  Smith,  '601,  Bay 
City;  Wlllard  I.  Bowerman,  '471.  Lansing: 
Louis  C.  Cram  ton.  "VOl.  Lapeer;  Thomas  J. 
Whlnsry.  '21.  J.  D.  '23.  Grand  Rapids;  W. 
Reed  Orr,  '31.  "331.  BatUe  Creek;  Wilfred 
G.  Bassett.  '33,  '371.  Jackson;  Lewis  G.  Christ- 
man,  '151.  Ann  Arbor  Wade  Van  Valken- 
burg,  '22.  A.  M.  '26.  Kalamasoo;  Adrian  de 
Boom,  ss'47,  Owosso;  Donald  R.  Pears.  '30- 
'21,  Buchanan:  Richard  L.  Thomson.  '21-'24. 
Highland  Park;  Howard  R.  Carroll,  ext'87, 
Mt.  Clemens;  Andrew  S.  Bolt,  ezt'43-44. 
Grand  Rapids;  and  Gerald  W.  Graves,  ext'4i« 
'45,  Alpena. 


Tbe  83d  CoBcress  tmi  the  Work  of  tht 
CoBHuttcc  OB  Africahvo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  OOLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well 
know  this  session  of  Congress  has  con- 
sidered many  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation coixeming  agriculture  problems. 
In  fact,  the  8-month  period  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  has  been  one  of  per- 
petual turmoil  in  the  agriculture  and 
livestock  industry  throughout  our  coun- 
try. You  will  remember  that  your  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Its  chairman,  CLirroRO  R. 
Hon.  of  Kansas,  realized  the  chaotic 
condition  existing  In  the  cattle  market 
before  the  83d  Congress  had  officially 
organized  its  committees,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Hopx's  first  acts  in  the  current  session 
was  to  select  a  special  subcommittee  to 
investigate  the  conditions  causing  the 
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rapid  decline  In  eaUle  Driees  and  ex- 
plore in  detail  what  immediate  action 
we  might  suggest  to  aof  ten  the  economic 
Impact  of  this  drastie  drop  in  prices. 

Congreoman  Hon  in  his  suggestions 
to  us  on  the  subcommittee  requested  that 
we  check  carefully  and  examine  thor- 
oughly the  reasons  why  while  a  drop  of 
near^  $10  per  100  pounds  was  felt  in  the 
cattle  maiicet,  no  appreciable  or  notice- 
able drop  is  seen  in  retail  prices  at  the 
local  levels  or  the  butcher's  counter. 

We  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
decline  in  cattle  prices  was  not  by  any 
means  sudden.  For  several  months  pre- 
ceding the  new  year  cattle  prices  de- 
clined— in  fact  for  almost  2  years.  Every 
feeder  knew  when  he  purchased  his  cat- 
tle last  fall  that  a  leveling  process  was 
long  past  due. 

This  special  subcommittee  made  spe- 
cific rfc^»"»"*^<<^tinn«  for  relief  to  the 
cattle  Indus^.  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  these  recommendations  proved  their 
merit  in  tbe  ensuing  months  and  cattle 
prices  took  a  turn  for  the  better. 

On  the  heels  of  this  price  decUne  an- 
other situation  presented  itself.  The 
drought  was  parching  our  southwestern 
grazing  lands  and  forcing  many  him- 
dreds  of  stockmen  throughout  that  part 
of  our  country  to  dispose  of  their  stock 
before  It  was  fuUy  developed  or  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices  to  have  feed  shipped 
in  to  save  their  animals.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
took  an  extensive  trip  throughout  the 
stricken  area  eovering  more  than  500 
miles  by  air  and  100  miles  by  automobile 
inspecting  first-hand  the  dried-up  land 
of  the  western  part  of  Texas.  The 
parched  ooodltion  and  scorched  earth 
of  the  farming  section  we  visited  is  be- 
yond words  to  describe.  Most  of  the 
fields  were  as  bare  as  if  it  were  mid- 
winter. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture acted  immediately  and  emer- 
gency relief  legislation  for  this  crisis  and 
for  any  crisis  of  a  like  nature  which  may 
prevail  in  the  future  was  considered  by 
the  Congress  and  immediately  passed. 
This  legislation  which  is  now  Public 
Law  115  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  any 
major  disaster  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment,  to  make  loans  to  estab- 
lished farmers  and  stockmen  for  any 
agricultural  credit  that  cannot  be  met 
for  a  temporary  period  from  commercial 
banks,  cooperative  lending  agencies,  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  under 
its  regular  loan  programs,  or  other  re- 
sponsible sources.  For  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  law. 
loans  for  $2,500  or  more  may  be  made  to 
established  producers  and  feeders  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  which  have  a 
good  record  of  operations  but  are  unable 
temporarily  to  get  the  credit  they  need 
from  recognised  lenders  and  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  working  out  their 
difflculUes  with  this  supplementary 
financing. 

I  mention  all  of  the  above  actions  of 
your  Committee  on  Agriculture  only  as 
a  reminder  to  you  that  Congress  has  been 
cognizant  of  the  severity  of  the  situation 
which  presented  itself  to  our  agricul- 
tural industry  and  that  we  in  Congress 


have  taken  what  we  consider  to  be  appro- 
priate action  to  relieve  a  critical  sit- 
uation. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  concern- 
ing agriculture  which  has  played  a  ma- 
jor part  In  our  economy  was  an  act  to 
amend  the  wheat  mai^eting  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  As  you  know,  this  Congress 
inherited  from  the  past  administration 
a  surplus  so  large  that  our  vast  storage 
VMice  has  become  inadequate.  The 
wheat  surplus  now  amounts  to  more 
than  500  million  bushels.  This  surplus 
presents  not  only  storage  problems  but 
also  the  problem  of  how  much  money  we 
can  afford  to  tie  up.  Under  the  Wheat 
Marketing  Act  of  1938.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  required  to  put  into  effect 
marketing  quotas  when  the  total  sappiy 
of  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  approaching 
marketing  year  is  120  percent  of  the 
"normal"  supply.  It  looks  like  the  sup- 
ply at  the  end  of  the  1953  marketing 
ye(  X  will  be  153  percent  of  the  "normal" 
supply,  so  the  Secretary  will  be  forced 
to  declare  marketing  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  the  Na- 
tion's wheat  farmers  do  not  like  a  wheat 
acreage  quota.  Members  of  this  body 
do  not  like  to  legislate  one  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  does  not  like  to  es- 
tablish one.  But  we  have  no  other 
choice;  the  previous  reiusal  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  wheat  surplus  and  the 
failure  within  past  years  to  provide  a 
woricable  wheat  marketing  scheme  make 
it  Imperative  that  we  control  any  further 
growtti  of  the  surplus  before  it  bursts 
our  bin  storage  at  the  seams.  So,  your 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Con- 
gress have  faced  the  problem  and  come 
up  with  what  I  think  is  a  partial  solu- 
tion which  will  keep  the  surplus  within 
control  and  at  the  same  time  prove  satis- 
factory to  our  wheat  producers.  Under 
the  old  provisions  of  the  1938  mariceting 
law,  the  national  mlnlmiim  aci*eage  the 
Secretary  could  allot  would  be  55  million 
acres.  We  objected  to  that  low  a  mini- 
mum because  it  would  mean  a  30  percent 
cutback  in  wheat  acreage  from  last  year 
and  would  result  in  a  severe  economic 
pinch  in  the  wheat  industry.  The  Com- 
mittee op  Agriculture  rewrote  that  pro- 
vision and  recommended  that  the  mini- 
mum be  set  at  66  million  acres.  The 
Senate  subsequently  knocked  that  figure 
down  to  61  million,  and  finally  in  a  con- 
ference, of  which  I  was  a  member,  we 
established  the  mininmm  at  62  million 
acres.  Personally  I  supported  the  higher 
acreage. 

This  Congress  has  been  particularly 
concerned  with  providing  credit  for  the 
farmer.  I  spoke  earlier  of  the  new  emer- 
gency credit  legislation  we  passed.  A  bill 
we  should  not  forget  Is  the  Farm  Credit 
Ac^.  of  1953  which  was  written  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  increased  bor- 
rower participation  in  the  management, 
control,  and  ultimate  ownership  of  the 
permanent  ssrstem  of  agricultural  credit 
under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
This  bill  creates  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  which  will  control  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  next  year  will  make 
recommendations  to  this  body  on  how 
best  to  increase  borrower  participation 
and  to  retire  the  Qovemment  investment 
In    the    Federal    Intermediate    Credit 


Banks,  Production  Cndit  Oorporattcms. 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  Re- 
gional Banks  for  Cooperatives.  We  did  a 
lot  of  administrative  cleaning  up  with 
this  bill,  bringing  credit  functions  to- 
gether and  abolishing  these  agencies: 
the  offices  of  the  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner. Production  Credit  Commissioner, 
Cooperative  Bank  Commissioner  and  In- 
termediate Credit  Commissioner. 

The  83d  Congress  passed  two  other 
pieces  of  legislation  making  loans  avail- 
able to  farmers.  We  extended  for  5 
years  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  loans  in  any  area 
where  credit  was  formerly  made  avail- 
able by  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation.  These  loans  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  to  any  one  borrower  at  one 
time.  The  other  extension,  provided  for 
by  H.  R.  0013  which  I  introduced,  makes 
loans  available  to  fur  farmers  for  an- 
other 5  years.  After  World  War  U  the 
fur  industry  went  through  a  period  of 
readjustment  which  left  many  fur  farm- 
ers in  economic  straits.  In  1949  Congress 
passed  a  law  to  make  credit  available  to 
these  farmers.  This  has  proven  a  suc- 
cessful loan  program.  Most  of  the  loans 
have  been  r^?aid.  but  some  are  still  out- 
standing and  an  extension  of  this  special 
type  of  credit  is  necessary  to  permit  these 
borrowers  to  pay  off  the  loans,  since  most 
of  them  have  virtually  their  entire  as- 
sets pledged  as  collateral  and  therefore 
cannot  obtain  additional  loans  from  any 
other  source. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  passed  by 
this  Congress  beneficial  to  the  Nation's 
farmers  is  the  extension  of  the  crop  in- 
surance [vogram  into  additional  coun- 
ties. The  Federal  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram is  an  expeilmental  program  and 
must  be  continued  if  we  are  to  receive 
any  benefits  from  its  past  activities.  TbSa 
program,  Mr.  Speaker,  dates  back  to  1947 
and  our  Republican  80th  Congress.  The 
insurance  was  limited  to  a  specified  num- 
ber of  counties  in  1948 :  200  counties  for 
wheat.  56  for  cotton,  50  each  for  fiax  and 
com.  35  for  tobacco  and  50  for  multiple 
crop  insurance.  The  act  was  amended 
in  1949  authorizing  an  expansion  of  this 
crop  insurance  program  for  the  1950, 
1951,  1952.  and  19S3  crops.  This  legis- 
lation authorized  an  overall  increase  of 
approximately  220  coimties  each  year. 
At  the  present  time  this  insurance  pro- 
gram is  being  offered  to  farmers  in  922 
counties,  and  the  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced and  which  we  passed  this  ses- 
sion will  expand  it  to  add  100  new  coun- 
ties per  year  for  the  next  2  years. 

The  83d  Congress  revised  and  renewed 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  for 
a  period  ending  July  31,  1956.  And  one 
smaller  piece  of  legislation  we  passed 
which  should  be  mentioned  is  the  scrapie 
and  blue  tongue  bilL  This  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  provides  for  the  control  and 
eradication  of  scrapie  and  blue  tongue 
in  sheep  in  cooperation  with  States, 
farmers'  associations,  similar  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  The  bill  provides 
for  purchase  and  destruction  of  diseased 
or  exposed  animals. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  part  of  the  record 
of  the  first  session  of  the  83d  Congress  on 
farm  problems.  I  think  it  is  a  good  rec- 
ord. We  have  tackled  the  problems  of 
the  drought,  the  slump  in  cattle  prices. 
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and  the  wheat  8uri)Ius.  We  have  ex- 
tended and  Teriaed  the  whfde  field  of 
farm  credit  We  have  eontlntied  crop 
Insurance  and  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  Many  more  adjustments 
must  be  made  and  our  agricultural  pro- 
gnm  kept  abreast  of  present  changing 
economic  situations. 

In  summarizing,  I  should  hke  to  In- 
sert the  following  brief  legislative  r6sum6 
showing  action  taken  on  agricultural  leg- 
lalation: 

AeaicuirutM  l^aatAvaaw  RtamtiL  C8d  Oom- 
«■■■•.  lar  Sxsaioar 

Bnxs  xKucTBt  nno  tvwlxc  liAW 

Crop  Insimnce.  S.  1307  (H.  R.  4211): 
Authorlaes  tbfl  extension  of  the  federal  crop 
Insurance  program  Into  additional  oounttas 
as  tlie  experience  of  tbe  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  deslree  of  farmers  for 
such  Insurance  Indicate  It  should  be  extend-, 
ed.  Authorizes  the  writing  of  Insurance  In 
not  to  exceed  100  additional  counties  each 
y«ar  on  the  basis  of  standards  set  forth  In 
the  act. 

Drought  assistance,  H.  R  6054  (&  2307). 
approved  July  14,  1953.  Public  Law  115:  As- 
sists farmers,  ranchers,  and  stockmen  to 
meet  emergency  resulting  from  tbe  drought 
situation  now  prevalent  In  the  south-central 
area  of  the  United  States.  Permits  loans  to 
farmers  anrt  stockmen  "for  any  agrlcultviral 
pxirpoees"  within  the  "disaster  area"  if  sxjch 
disaster  has  caused  a  need  for  emergency 
credit  th»X  cannot  be  met  by  normal  credit 
■onrcas.  Authortns,  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
loans  to  established  ranchers  and  Uveetock 
producers  anywhere  in  the  Dnltad  States, 
whose  (HMraOoaa  are  Jeopardized  by  eco- 
nomic conditions  resulting  from  drought. 
Provides  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
furnish  feed  and  seed  to  distressed  farmera, 
ranchers,  or  stockmen,  within  the  disaster 
areas  and  to  use  mcsiey  from  the  dlsastfr 
loan  revolving  fund  for  this  purpose. 

Kztenslon  aeivtce  oonaolldatlon.  8.  1679 
(H.  R.  4677).  approved  June  26.  1953.  Public 
Law  83:  Slnxpllfles  and  facilitates  the  work 
Off  the  extension  Service  by  consolidating 
and  codifying  10  separate  laws  relating  to 
the  service.  Incorporates  the  substance  of 
tbe  varlouB  later  acta  Into  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  the  basic  law  authorizing  extension 
work.  Authorizes  appropriation  at  such 
■urns  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  operation 
or  the  overall  program.  Freezes  Federal  al- 
location of  funds  to  tbe  States  at  the 
amounts  received  by  each  State  dtirlng  fiscal 
year  1953,  vrlth  exceptions.  Provides  a 
formula  for  allotment  ot  new  appropriations. 

Famine  relief.  8.  2249  (H.  R.  6016),  ap- 
proved Aiiguat  7.  19SS.  Publto  Law  216: 
Authorlaes  the  President  to  use  stocks  of 
•grtcnltural  oommodltleB  aequired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through 
price-support  operations  to  relieve  famine  or 
other  tirgent  relief  requirements  abroad. 
Authority  conferred  In  the  act  terminates  on 
Ifarch  15,  1954.  and  Is  limited  to  a  total  as- 
sistance of  not  mare  than  $100  million. 

Farm  Credit  Administration,  H.  R.  4SS3 
(8.  1606).  approved  August  6.  1953.  Public 
Law  202 :  Includes  details  for  greater  farmer 
ownership  and  control  of  credit  agencies  and 
lays  groundwork  for  retiring  Government 
capital.  Decentralizes  power,  by  directing 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  dele- 
gate to  the  varloos  Federal  land  banks  and 
ether  district  credit  agencies  more  duties 
and  authority.  EBtablishes  a  13-member 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  with  full  re- 
sponsibility for  policies  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Eliminates  the  offices  of 
the  Land  Bank  Commlasloner,  Production 
Credit  Commissioner.  Cooperative  Bank 
Commissioner,  and  Intermediate  (^«dU 
Commissioner,  whose  fimctlons  will  be  car- 
ried out  under  direction  of  a  goverxMr  to 
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by  the  IS-BMraber  BoanL    B«- 

farm  credit  district  board  In  each 
composed  of  seven  members.  Trans- 
i  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing 
direct  control   of   the   Secretary  of 


labor.  H.  B.  3480  (8.  1207).  ap|Mroved 

8.  1963.  Public  Law  237 :  Amends  the 

Act  of  1949.  section  609  of  t!tl« 

is  to  extend  for  2  years  (to  December 

)    the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 

authorized  In  title  V  of  tbe  act. 

resources  survey,  8.  725  (H.  R.  1977) . 

August  8.   1963,   Public  Law  224: 

the  act  of  Uay  22,  1928,  so  as  to  in- 

Territories  and  possessions  in  the  pro- 

whlch  provide  for  a  national  survey 

resoiirces. 

farmer   loans.  8.  1152    (H.   R.  6013): 

Amen^  the  Government  Corporations  Ap- 

Act  (title  n)  so  as  to  extend  for 

(ending  June  30,  1958)  the  authority 

loans  to  fur  farmers,  for  the  pur- 

dnly  of  making  necessary  supplemental 

to  fur  farmers  now  Indebted  for 

made  under  the  foregoing  authority. 

transfers: 

Point  N.  C.  H.  R.  2458   (8.  731). 

August   8,    1953,   Public   Law  234: 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 

to  the  control  of  the  Department  of 

a  parcel  of  land  consisting  of  37.6 

at  Cherry  Point.  N.  C.     Ttut  act  con- 

a  detailed  description  at  the  land. 

Cole   H.   R.   3107    (8.   894).   ap- 

August  8.  1953.  Public  Law  233:  Au- 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell 

highest  bidder  and  at  a  fair  market 

lots  26  and  27  of  block  B  in  the  town 

Bagle  County,  Colo. 

N.  C.  8.  2163  (H.  R.  5888) :  Au- 

the    Secretary    ot    Agriculture    to 

to  the  State  of  Scxth  Carolina,  with- 

sfonctary  consideration,  the  property  of 

qnited  States  comprising  133  acres,  to- 

wlth    Improvements    and    buildings. 

a  United  States  eottonflelL?  sta- 

I  [)cated  near  Statesville.  IredeU  County, 

Tlie  State  of  North  Carolina  Is  to  agree 

the  United  States  Department  of 

without    cost,    with    land   and 

faculties  for  carrying  out  plant,  soil, 

tgrlcultural    engineering    research    for 

period  as  to  make  up  the  total  rental 

Nof  such  land.  etc. 

and  blue  tongue  of  sheep.  8.  2055 
[ouse  companion ) :  Amends  the  act  of 
1884.  which  estabHdied  the  Bureau 
Industry,  so  as  to  provide  tar  co- 
with  States  and  political  subdlvi- 
in    the    eradication    and    control    of 
and  blue  tongue  of  sheep, 
for  Pakistan.  8.  2112  (H.  R.  5659). 
approfred    June    25.    1953,    Public    Law    77: 
for  the  Cknnmodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
make  available  to  the  President  1  mll- 
long  tons  of  wheat  acquired  through 
operations,  during  the  period 
June  80.    1953,   for   transfer   to  the 
of    Pakistan.    700,000    tons    of 
may  be  made  available  in  order  to 
starvation     and     mass     suffering 
by    famine    conditions    in    that 
Not  to  exceed  300.000  tons  of  such 
to  make  up  a  reserve  supply  as  the 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
supplement  such  emergency  assistance.    At 
50  percent  of  such  tonnage  is  to  be 
by  United  States  flag  vessels. 
Wh^at  marketing  quotas,  H.  R.  5451    (8. 
approved  July  14,   1953,  Public  Law 
Amends  the  Agricultural   Adjustment 
1938,  as  amended.    Provides  a  reserve 
to  exceed  1  percent  of  the  national 
allotment  for  allotment  to  States 
counties  based  on  their  previous  10-year 
acreage.    Places    reserves    for    new 
on  a  State  basis  instead  of  on  a  county 
Gives   statutory  recognition    to   the 
past  acreage  of  wheat  as  a  factor  in 
maklT^g  farm  allotments.    Brings  up  to  date 
336  (d)  relating  to  laims  acquired 
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for  national  defense  purposes  by  making  It 
applicable  only  to  farms  acquired  In  1960 
and  thereafter.  Provides  for  a  muketlng 
quota  penalty  for  wheat  equal  to  45  percent 
of  the  parity  price.  Provides  for  an  In- 
creased minimum  acreage  of  62  million 
acres  for  the  1954  crop.  Permits  the  pro- 
ducer referendum  for  the  1964  crop  to  be  de- 
layed untU  as  late  as  August  15.  1953.  Kx- 
dudes  stock  acquired  under  the  Strategic 
and  CriUcal  MaUrlals  Stockpiling  Act  from 
the  computation  of  carryover  for  any  agri- 
cultural commodity. 


Gea.  J.  Lawtm  CoOia. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  wnastntnm 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  i.  lB5i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rboord  a  statement 
by  me  on  Oen.  J.  Lawton  Collins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

CXir  Nation  has  been  fortunate  when 
choosing  its  military  leaders.  In  recent  years 
it  has  been  especially  important  that  w* 
have  the  right  man  as  the  uniformed  head 
of  our  Army.  Fortunately  we  have  had  such 
a  man  in  Oen.  J.  Lawton  Colllna.  I  take  par- 
ticular pride  In  General  CoUins  not  only  aa 
an  outstanding  American  but  as  a  great 
southerner  and  as  a  splendid  native  son  of 
the  great  State  of  Louisiana.  On  the  16th 
of  August  he  comfrietes  his  toxir  as  the  Army's 
18th  Chief  of  Statf.  and  I  think  it  fitting 
that  we  record  some  of  his  aooompUahmenta. 
He  was  equally  respected  by  our  own  forces 
and  by  our  allies  for  his  daring  exploits  on 
the  grim  battleflelds  of  Guadalcanal.  New 
Georgia.  Normandy.  Cherbourg.  8t.  Lo.  and 
the  plains  of  Germany.  Throtighout  World 
War  n  he  was  generally  known  as  "Xlght* 
nlng  Joe"  because  of  his  courage  and  In- 
domitable wiU  and  because  of  the  speed  with 
which  he  moved  his  forces.  He  had  a  repu- 
tation for  always  getting  tough  assign menta 
and  alwaj^B  doing  the  job  with  greater  speed 
and  fewer  casualties  than  the  planners  ex- 
pected. He  was  careful  of  his  men,  but  h« 
was  not  careful  of  his  own  safety.  His  mili- 
tary superiors  In  Europe  used  to  worry  about 
him  becaiise,  as  they  said.  "Joe  crowds  tbe 
front  too  much." 

This  Is  the  way  the  amlnent  historian. 
Chester  Wllmot  described  the  qiuOlUes  of 
General  Collins: 

"There  was  no  hesitancy  or  hiunbug  about 
Joe  Collins.  Enthusiastic,  handsome,  and 
kxridng  far  younger  than  his  48  years,  he  was 
known  as  the  GI's  general.  He  drove  his 
commanders  and  his  men  hard  and  he  had  no 
compunction  about  removing  those  who 
failed  him.  His  policy  was  to  hit  hard  and 
keep  the  enemy  on  the  run,  but  he  was  no 
'smash-and-grab'  commander,  lliorough  in 
planning  and  flexible  in  direction,  he  was 
most  adept  at  subtlety  and  surprise,  quick  to 
shange  his  plan  and  seise  a  new  opportunity, 
always  ready  to  adapt  his  policy  to  the  spedal 
needs  of  the  terrain  or  the  occasion." 

Despite  the  great  dlfllcultles  of  the  past 
8  years  much  headway  has  been  made  and  I 
think  the  American  people  have  good  reason 
to  take  great  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
of  our  Army  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
J.  Lawton  Collins.  I  would  like  to  cite  Just  a 
few  of  the  Army's  achievements. 

In  June  1950,  we  had  598,000  men;  we  now 
hava   l.500/)00u     W  tbrna  had  10  oombat 
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divisions.  9  of  whkA  war*  understre&gth;  we 

now  have  20  combat  divisions,  18  regiments 
or  ROT'S,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  anti. 
aircraft  battalions  as  we  had  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war. 

In  1960  we  had  only  S  training  divisions 
to  turn  out  replacements;  we  now  have  10 
training  divisions  and.  In  addition.  14  re- 
placement training  centers.  We  have  pro- 
duced over  a  mllUon  basically-trained  men 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war. 

We  ara  now  graduating  4  times  as  many 
company-grade  officers  In  our  schools  aa  we 
were  3  years  age. 

We  have  trained  and  equipped  a  Republic 
of  Korea  Army  of  some  460,000,  starting  from 
a  nucleus  of  only  25,000. 

We  have  greatly  Increased  our  productive 
capacity,  moving  to  within  50  percent  of  our 
goals  for  expansion  In  both  Army  and  private 
industrial  faculties. 

We  have  also  made  strides  in  our  program 
to  he^p  defend  the  United  States  by  helping 
o\u'  friends  and  neighbors  to  defend  them- 
selves. !%•  Army  has  flipped  approximately 
5  million  measurement  tons — about  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  Mutual  Security  ship- 
ments mad*  by  all  Services — since  March 
1950.  The  ^umy  MSA  shipments  have  in- 
cluded more  than  26,(KX)  tanks  and  combat 
vehldas.  mora  than  lijOOO  radios  and  radar 
items,  alinost  25.000  pieces  of  artillery,  more 
than  135,000  motw  transport  vehicles,  almost 
1  ^  mlllkm  small  arms  and  machine  guns. 

AU  of  this  1*  in  addition  to  the  25  mllUon 
tons  of  supplies  shipped  to  Korea. 

Together  with  other  U.  N.  forces  In  Korea, 
we  destroyed  one  set  of  Communist  armies 
and  badly  mauled  another.  And  at  the  same 
time  we  were  fighting  this  war  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  him*,  we  were  mobUiz- 
ing  and  demoblllalng  at  the  same  time.  We 
rotated  personnel  of  a  field  army  In  combat 
and  rebuUt  It  In  the  face  at  the  enemy.  aU  the 
while  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  combat 
effectiveness.  The  fact  is  In  Korea  the  Eighth 
Army  was  rebuilt  three  times  while  engaged 
In  mortal  oombat  with  •  numerically  su- 
perior, ruthless  enemy. 

W*  American  parents  have  special  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  leadership  of  Joe  Col- 
lins, for  his  primary  concern  haa  been  our 
sons  who  have  been  entrusted  to  his  care. 
That  is  a  responsibility  which  bears  heavUy 
on  his  shoulders.  When  he  was  made  Chief 
of  Staff  he  resolved  to  continue  his  unfailing 
habit  of  spending  as  much  time  as  possible 
with  his  men  In  the  field.  He  made  a  point 
of  visiting  evary  active  division  both  at  home 
and  overseas.  He  was  In  Korea  eight  tlmea 
to  see  firsthand  how  his  men  were  faring. 
That  Is  a  quality  of  his — ^he  has  always 
wanted  to  see  firsthand  and  he  has  always 
wanted  to  be  with  his  troops. 

Because  of  his  concern  for  the  Individual 
•oldier  he  has  tried  to  do  everything  posaibl* 
to  substitute  American  productivity  for 
American  manpower.  He  has  waged  an  un- 
ceasing and  successful  effort  to  carry  out  the 
doctrine  of  maximum  firepower  to  save  man- 
power. He  has  pushed  for  tbe  devtiopment 
of  a  whole  aerlee  of  new  weapona  In  order  to 
InersMi  tbe  effectlvaneaa  at  the  frontline 
soldier. 

Our  Nation  L'  indeed  fortunate  that  Gen- 
eral Colllna  has  been  asked  to  continue  in 
the  service  of  our  Government  and  there 
could  have  been  no  better  appointee  than  he 
to  be  our  senior  military  representative  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  I 
know  of  no  one  better  suited  for  the  )ob  and 
I  can  think  of  no  one  who  wUI  better  unify 
the  efforts  of  ub  and  o\ir  alllea.  If  there  Is 
anyone  who  knows  how  Biurope  can  be  de- 
fended and  what  it  wlU  take  to  defend  It.  it 
is  Joe  Cbllins.  Be  has  not  only  proved  that 
he  Is  a  fine  military  leader,  but  also  that  he 
is  a  statesman  and  diplomat  as  well. 

I  feel  that  I  speak  for  all  when  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  Gen.  J.  lAWton  Collins— «  great  pa- 
triot •  great  soldier,  and  a  great  Amrrtnan. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  oou>aAi>o 

m  TBS  House  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3. 19Si 

A   LAW    THAT    DOCS    MORK   rOR    SlCAli.    BTTSimSS 
THAN    HAS    KVZR    BEXIf    DOIVS   BETORS 

Mr.  HHiL.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

greatest  achievements  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  83d  Ck)ngress  was  passage  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  a  bill  that  does  more 
for  small  business  than  has  ever  been 
done  before. 

This  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
and  signed  by  President  Elsenhower,  is 
designed  to  help  the  typical  small-busi- 
ness man  in  many  different  ways  so  that 
he  may  prosper,  expand,  and  enjoy  his 
rightful  position  as  a  key  member  of  the 
economic  community. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
which  gave  first  approval  to  the  bill. 

cMAix  Busmsss:  thx  roxTHSATioif  or  oua 

BCOnOMT 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  bill  is  that 
lemaii  buslness  is  the  foimdation  of  our 
economy.  This  means  that  the  health 
and  vigor  of  our  system  of  small  busi- 
ness are  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  all  of  oa 

Because  of  their  relatively  limited  size, 
small  businesses  frequently  are  handi- 
capped in  getting  started  and  in  growing 
in  tbe  face  cf  special  iM-oblems  and  com- 
petition from  larger  and  older  competi- 
tors with  ample  capital,  expert  staffs, 
and  extensive  experience.  The  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  83d  Congress 
is  designed  to  help  put  the  small-busi- 
ness man  on  an  even  footing  by  pro- 
viding aff"'"*""^  in  solving  many  of  his 
particular  problems. 

One  of  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  new 
law  expresses  this  goal,  as  follows: 

It  la  the  declared  policy  ctf  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  should  aid.  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect  Insofar  as  Is  possible  the 
interests  of  small-business  concerns. 

WnfO  8MAU.  BUS1MB8S  ITS  BBSZKVB) 

BBOoamnoN 

To  carry  out  this  policy,  the  new  law 
creates  an  agency  named  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  new 
agency  Is  not  an  addition  to  the  Federal 
Government  but  rather  represents  a 
ccmsolidation  of  various  small  business 
programs  which  formerly  were  scattered 
over  more  than  15  different  agencies. 

Some  of  the  old  small  business  pro- 
grams overlapped  while  others  worked 
at  «ro88  purposes.  All  in  all.  they  cost 
approximately  $25  million  a  year  merely 
for  administration,  and  they  just  did 
not  do  the  Job  ttiat  should  be  done  for 
small  business. 

Ilie  new  law  authorizes  President 
Eisenhower  to  eliminate  this  senseless 
duplication  and  waste  by  transferring  all 
ctf  the  small  business  activities  to  the 
new  Small  Business  Administration 
where  ihey  rightfully  belong  and  where 


no  conflict  of  ideas  or  interests  will  ob- 
struct their  zealous  execution. 

The  new  law  places  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  "under  the  general 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent" and  states  the  agency  must  not 
be  made  a  part  of  any  other  department 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  This 
means  tiiat  small  business  is  no  longer 
to  be  treated  as  a  stepchild  but  rather 
as  a  most  important  part  of  our  econ- 
«ny.  with  all  the  prestige  and  influence 
that  go  with  having  its  own  agency  un- 
der the  direct  eye  of  the  President. 

The  next  important  provision  is  that 
the  new  small  business  program  is  in- 
tended to  be  permanent  legislation,  in 
peacetime  as  well  as  wartime.  In  the 
past  there  have  been  such  specialized 
agencies  as  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration  but  they  were  of  a  strict- 
ly temporary  emergency  nature.  Often 
in  the  past  these  agencies  went  into  op- 
eration on  too  small  a  scale  and  too  late 
to  save  many  of  the  small  businessmen 
who  were  caught  in  periods  of  economic 
upheaval.  The  new  agency,  as  a  con- 
tinuing and  integral  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  will  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  such  discrimination  and  will  assure 
small  business  of  top-level  recognition 
at  all  times. 

Here  Is  what  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  do: 

mrAHCIAI.    ASSISTAMCB 

First.  It  will  provide  loans  up  to  $150,- 
000  each  to  help  finance  plant  construc- 
tion, conversion,  or  expansion ;  purchase 
of  land ;  purchase  of  equipment,  machin- 
ery, supplies,  and  materials;  and  to  fur- 
nish working  capitaL  These  loans, 
which  may  nm  for  as  long  as  10  years, 
will  be  made  directly  by  the  agency  or  in 
cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions.  The  borrower  must  be  able 
to  show  that  the  financial  assistance  la 
not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
also  empowered  to  make  loans  to  help 
small  businesses  recover  from  floods  and 
other  disasters. 

A  total  of  $150  million  is  provided  for 
small  business  loans  and  $25  million  tia 
disaster  loans. 

OOMIKACT  ABSXBTAKCB 

Second.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration will  help  bring  business  to  small 
firms.  For  example,  it  is  directed  to 
place  subcontracts  with  small  concerns 
for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  goods 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  placing  subcontracts 
itself,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
is  directed  to  take  all  other  steps  to  make 
sure  that  small  firms  receive  their  fair 
share  of  Government  orders.  The  Small 
Business  Committee  at  the  House  of 
Representatives  found  that  small  busi- 
ness should  be  getting  about  35  percent 
of  tbe  total  Government  business  but 
actually  small  firms  in  the  past  were  get- 
ting only  about  14  percent.  To  help 
raise  this  figure,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  work  closely  with  both 
Government  procurement  officers  and 
private  prime  contractons  in  order  to 
channel  orders  to  small  business. 
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The  purpose  of  these  proviskmB  is  to 
correct  the  Inequities  and  maladjust- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  the  past  and 
to  make  certain  that  small  firms  receive 
a  Jxist  proportion  of  Government  busi- 
ness not  only  during  wartime  emergen- 
cies but  in  peacetime  as  welL 

One  of  the  long-rai^e  provisions  in 
the  new  law  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  make  a  complete  inventory  of 
productive  facilities  of  small  business 
concerns  which  can  be  used  for  war  or 
defense  production.  The  resulting  in- 
formation will  be  used  to  spread  prime 
contracting  over  a  larger  number  of 
small  firms,  increase  the  volume  of  sub- 
contracting, and  help  in  putting  idle 
production  facilities  to  use. 

MAMAOfMnrr  ASSISTAIfCB 

Third.  The  new  law  provides  for  many 
kinds  of  technical  and  managerial  as- 
sistance to  small  business.  Statistical 
surveys  have  shown  that  Inexperience 
and  inadequate  managerial  policies  were 
the  cause  of  88  percent  of  all  small  biisl- 
ness  failures.  The  new  law  aims  to  cor- 
rect this  condition  by  providing  advice 
and  counsel  on  Government  procure- 
ment, accoimting.  financing.  Insurance, 
accident  control,  wage  incentives,  and 
many  other  business  problems.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  will 
maintain  a  clearinghouse  for  such  in- 
formation and  will  provide  for  its  wide- 
spread distribution. 

■arm  sBtvm  at  ubs  cqr 

The  director  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  must  be.  according  to  the 
law,  "a  person  of  outstanding  qiialiflca- 
tions  known  to  be  familiar  aiul  sympa- 
thetic with  small-business  needs  and 
problems."  President  Eisenhower  has 
already  appointed  to  this  position  Wil- 
liam D.  Mitchell,  of  Lakewood.  Colo., 
who  has  long  been  associated  with  a 
typical  American  small-business  firm  in 
Denver. 

Mr.  Bfitchell  has  announced  that  one 
of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  be  to  encoiu-age  cre- 
ation of  pools  of  capital  from  which 
small-business  enterprises  can  borrow. 
He  annoimced  a  series  of  meetings  with 
bankers,  insxirance  companies,  and  pri- 
vate investors  throiighout  the  country 
to  interest  them  in  providing  capital  for 
such  credit  pools. 

It  is  expected  that  20  or  more  regional 
ofllces  throughout  the  country  will  be 
established  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. This  will  save  the  small 
businessman  the  time,  expense,  and 
trouble  of  a  trip  to  Washington  where 
the  former  practice  was  to  shunt  him 
aimlessly  from  one  agency  to  another. 
Instead,  under  the  new  setup,  he  will  go 
to  a  single  regional  office  near  his  home 
and  transact  all  his  business  at  one  stop. 
The  result  is  far  better  service  to  the 
small-business  man  at  far  less  cost  to 
the  Government. 

No  greater  contribution  can  be  made 
to  the  strength  and  security  of  our 
country  than  to  aid.  encourage  and 
stimulate  small  business.  By  approving 
the  Small  Business  Act.  the  B3d  Congress 
and  President  Eisenhower  have  done  a 
real  service  for  the  small-business  man 
and  for  America. 
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TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

or  LOXTXBIAMA 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

MrJ  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  an 
intere  sting  simmiary  of  the  operations  of 
Feder  U  sugar  legislation  I  would  like  to 
refer  iiy  colleagues  to  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Ag  -iculture  entitled  "Sugar  Statistics. 
Volume  1."  It  discloses,  for  example, 
that  i  ince  the  fiscal  year  19^8  the  profit 
to  th<  United  States  Treasury  from  the 
contri>l  program  has  been  nearly  $300 
mlllioa. 

Thi  s  profit,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all  th ;  people,  came  through  excise-tax 
collec  ions  of  $1,135,162,686  on  the  proc- 
essing of  sugar.  This  provided  for  the 
finandng  of  compliance  payments  to 
sugar  growers  dining  this  16-year  period 
totall  ig  $840,778,152.  or  an  excess  of  tax 
over  1  layments  of  $294,384,934. 

Cui  rently  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
progrun  run  about  $64  million  a  year, 
while  the  average  tax  collections  have 
been  i  ibout  $80  million  annually.  In  ad- 
ditioE .  the  Government  has  been  receiv- 
ing n  any  millions  of  dollars  more  from 
impoi  t  taxes  paid  by  foreign  sugar  pro- 
ducer i.  Still  some  of  oiu-  friends  in  the 
large  sugar-using  industries  have  been 
sayin  f  that  the  siigar  program  has  been 
a  ch  irge  on  the  taxpayers.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  1  he  meantime,  sugar  prices  to  con- 
sume s  have  been  kept  very  low.  Raw 
sugar  prices  are  presently  $6.40  cents 
per  hindred  pounds.  This  is  the  same 
as  thi  y  were  last  November.  Six  years 
ago  tie  price  was  $6.32  when  Govern- 
ment controls  were  in  effect.  Refined 
prices  have  followed  the  same  pattern. 

Th<  se  prices  are  really  too  low  to  give 
the  su  gar  producers  of  Louisiana  and  the 
other  domestic  areas  a  fair  return,  or  in 
the  Linguage  of  the  sugar  act,  prices 
"whlMi  will  fairly  and  equitably  protect 
and  sialntain  the  welfare  of  the  domes- 
tic su?ar  industry."  All  farmers  know 
how  heir  costs  have  risen  for  labor, 
fertiliser,  machinery,  fuel  and  all  other 
Items  that  enter  into  sugar  production, 
while  their  return  for  their  sugar  crops 
have  1  emained  about  stationary. 

On  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living  in- 
dex aid  other  factors  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  should  be  $7.50  i>er  hundred 
pounc  s.  This  would  maintain  the  prop- 
er Tel  ktionship  between  the  general  cost 
of  liv  Qg  and  the  price  of  sugar. 

Ancther  extremely  interesting  set  of 
statistics  is  contained  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  of  the  United  States  De- 
partm  ent  of  Labor  for  July  1953.  to  show 
how  ittle  earning  time  of  American 
workers  is  required  to  purchase  sugar, 
as  coiapared  with  other  leading  com- 
modltes. 

For  example.  In  1914  it  reqxiired  15.9 
mlnut »  of  time  of  the  average  American 
wage  »amer  to  earn  1  pound  of  sugar, 
while  In  1952  it  required  3.7  minutes  to 


earn  this  same  pound.  For  a  dozen  eggs 
It  required  the  labor  of  the  average  work- 
man  for  26  minutes,  while  in  1952  it 
still  required  23  minutes. 

A  pound  of  round  steak  in  1914  re- 
quired the  labor  of  1  hour  and  2  minutes, 
and  in  1952  it  required  43  minutes.  In 
fact  of  a  list  of  major  commodities  only 
rayon  clothing  showed  a  decline  in  work- 
ing time  needed  to  purchase  it  as  great 
as  sugar,  and  rayon  in  1914  was  a  new 
commodity  high  in  price. 

By  every  standard  sugar  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  commodities  for  the  American 
coasiuner. 


Propaf aada  Drive  of  AdainislratiM  T« 
Def  ead  Hard-Mancy  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSSNTATZVM 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
administration  has  made  such  a  serious 
mistake  in  its  high-interest,  hard-money 
policy,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  propa- 
ganda drive  will  be  put  on  to  sell  the 
hard-money  policy  to  the  country. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  pladng 
the  blame  for  the  hard-money,  high- 
interest  policy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  The 
monkey  is  going  to  be  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  Federsd  Reserve  Board.  Evidently 
this  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
He  Is  a  Democrat — ^Mr.  Martin  and  he 
is  allowed  to  serve  under  the  Repub- 
licans. So.  in  addition  to  blaming  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  they  will  nat- 
urally permit  a  part  of  the  blame  to  be 
shifted  over  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
Democrats. 

DB.  BUBOKSB  AaCRmCT  OF  BASO-MONST  VOUCT 

The  truth  is  that  Dr.  W.  Randolph 
Burgess,  of  National  City  Bank  fame,  is 
the  real  architect  of  the  administration's 
hard-money  policy.  Dr.  Burgess  has 
made  a  lot  of  tallcs  over  the  country  and 
delivered  a  lot  of  lectures  during  the 
past  25  years.  His  views  are  certainly 
not  progressive,  and  the  hard-money 
policy  has  all  the  earmarks  of  Dr.  Bur- 
gess' dreams  over  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  During  this  time  Dr.  Burgess 
has  often  discussed  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  as  the  bank  of  issue  for  the 
United  States.  At  one  time  and  in  the 
recent  past  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
about  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  sys- 
tem, the  bank  of  issue,  as  follows: 

The  luef  iilneM  of  the  btmk  of  lasue  U  es- 
sentially In  doing  unpopular  things  at  the 
right  time.  The  wise  goyemment  knows 
this  and  leaves  these  \inpopular  Jobs  to  the 
bank  of  Issue. 

TSIUfO  TO  8HI^  IP-^ifj 

Now,  let  us  see  how  this  statement  of 
Dr.  Burgess  fits  into  the  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  responsible 
for  the  hard  money  policy.  It  is  evident 
that  the  administration  realizes  that  the 
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hard  money  policy  Is  impopular  becauss 
it  should  be  impopular.  It  is  also  real- 
ized by  the  administration  that  the  buck 
should  be  passed,  if  possible,  to  some 
agency  not  responsible  to  the  adminis- 
tration, and  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
blame  can  be  placed  on  the  Democrats. 
I  am  sure  it  wDfidd  not  meet  with  ttie 
disapproval  of  the  administration  lead- 
ers. So  Dr.  Burgess  had  a  tailor-made 
excuse  of  not  only  fixing  the  blame  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  but  also  on 
the  Democratic  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Now  about  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  a 
Government  agency.  Let  us  examine 
that  question. 

CTATXTS  or  ROnUI,  KESUVB  BTSTDC  WIXB 

xjntm  wrtraa  ooTsuncDrT 

April  14. 1952.  the  Board  of  Governors 
addrened  a  letter  to  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  General  Credit 
Control  and  Debt  Management  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port. In  reply  to  my  letter  requesting  in- 
formation, in  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  stated  that  he  was  enclosing  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  counsel  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  concerning 
the  legal  status  of  the  Board  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banki.  Of  course,  this 
opinion  was  also  the  oi^nion  of  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

Excerpts  tnm  the  statement  are  as 
follows: 
SrATua  or  nn  Boabd  or  Oovauioss  or 

UBBVK  STVrKM  ANO,^  TBS 

BaasBTB  Baxkb 


Tlie  Board  of  Oovemors  was  created  by 
Congress  and  Is  a  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Its  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  it  has  been 
held  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernment establishment  (80  Op.  Atty.  Oen., 
308  (1914)). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Tlie  13  Fsderal  Reserve  banks  are  eorpora- 

tlons  set  up  by  Federal  law  to  operate  for 
pubtle  purpoees  under  Oovemment  super- 
vision. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  derive   their 

existence  and  powers  from  statutes  passed 
by  Congress,  and  in  this  practical  sense  may 
be  looked  upon  as  agencies  of  Congress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  view  of  the  public  nature  of  their  func- 
tions, the  courts  have  held  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to.be  agencies  or  instrximental- 
Itles  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  Is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  informed  leaders  in  Government, 
business,  or  Industry,  particularly  bank- 
ing circles,  about  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  oi  the  counsel  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  herein  stated.  There- 
fore, the  premise  upon  which  Dr.  Bur- 
gess is  operating,  that  the  people  can  be 
led  to  believe  and  convinced  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  is  so  fallacious  and  xm- 
true  that  wise  men  with  straight  faces 
cannot  insist  upon  its  accuracy  or  near 
accuracy. 

MO   rmXB   UAMMMt 

The  next  question  involved  is  the  one 
raised  in  a  statement  about  a  free  mar- 
ket fixing  interest  rates  on  Government 
bonds.  That  argument  is  absurd.  There 
Is  no  free  market  that  can  cope  with  a 


naUofial  debt  of  $273  billion,  with  105 
billion  of  it  to  be  refunded  within  1  year. 
Free  market  means  private  manipulation 
of  credit.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
to  my  mind,  is  gtiilty  of  the  grossest  kind 
of  misconduct  in  failing  to  support  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  at  a 
time  of  its  greatest  economic  peril  in 
Government  securities.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Government,  it  is  itself  fail- 
ing and  refusing  during  a  time  of  need 
to  come  to  the  aid  and  rescue  of  the 
Govenunent  and  the  people. 

TBB  ISAL  FOWaa  BBHXWD  TBB  TfWnW 

The  Open  Market  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  composed  of 
the  7  members  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors and  5  members  who  are  presidents  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  who  were 
selected  by  private  commercial  hanking 
interests.  The  Open  Market  Committee 
has  the  power  to  obtain,  and  does  obtain, 
the  printed  money  of  the  United  States — 
Federal  Reserve  notes — ^f  rom  the  Bureau 
at  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  ex- 
changes these  printed  notes,  which  of 
course  are  not  interest  bearing,  for 
United  States  Government  obligations 
that  are  interest  bearing.  After  mak- 
ing the  exchange,  the  interest  bearing 
obligations  are  retained  by  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  the  interest  col- 
lected annually  on  these  Government 
obligations  goes  Into  the  funds  of  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  These  funds  are 
expended  by  the  s3'stem  without  an  ade- 
quate accounting  to  Congress.  In  fact, 
there  has  never  been  an  independent 
audit 'of  either  of  the  12  banks  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  has  been 
filed  with  the  Congress  where  a  Member 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  it. 
The  General  Accoimting  Office  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. For  40  years  the  system,  while 
freely  using  money  of  the  Government, 
has  not  made  a  proper  accoimting. 

The  Open  Market  Committee  opera- 
tion is  the  most  important  function  of 
the  entire  Federal  Reserve  System.  It 
provides  either  hard  money  or  easy 
money.  It  makes  conditions  good  or 
bad.  It  determines  whether  or  not  we 
will  have  a  depression  in  this  country  or 
whether  or  not  our  country  will  remain 
prosperous. 

Ordinarily  anyone  would  think  that 
such  a  great  and  powerful  committee 
should  be  composed  only  of  members 
who  are  charged  with  performing  a  pub- 
lic interest  and  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  private  banking  interests  or  any 
other  interests.  When  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Pftniring  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
created  the  present  CH>en  Market  Com- 
mittee in  1935,  it  was  so  written  and 
passed  the  House  that  the  Open  Maricet 
Committee  would  be  composed  only  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 


COmOCNTS  ABOUT  OTCM 

From  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  of  1913  until  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933,  there  was  no  statutory  pro- 
visirai  for  an  open  market  committee. 
During  this  period  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  itself  only  had  limited  atthoritgr 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  open  market  operation  of 


Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  anthority 
which  the  Board  had  In  this  respect  was 
limited  to  prescribing  regulations  gov- 
erning the  manner  in  which  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  could  transact  certain  open 
market  operations,  but  there  was  no  au- 
thority to  compel  the  banks  to  either 
parttelpate  in  or  refrain  from  participat- 
ing in  the  open  maxicet  transactions 
which  the  Board  could  regulate.  In 
practice,  the  several  Federal  Reserve 
banks  regulated  the  bulk  of  their  open 
market  txansacticHis.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  open  market  (H>crations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  would  often  con- 
flict with  one  another  and  had  the  tend- 
ency to  create  confusion  and  an  unstable 
money  market.  As  a  consequence,  the 
governors  of  the  various  Federal  Reserve 
banks  formed  a  committee  to  coordinate 
open  market  operations  with  the  several 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  This  committee 
functioned  fn»n  1923  until  about  1930. 
when  the  committee  membership  in- 
creased from  about  5  to  include  all  the 
governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
This  Open  Market  Committee  was  in 
effect  made  a  statutory  committee  by 
the  BanUng  Act  of  1933,  under  the  name 
"Federal  Open  Market  Ccxnmittee." 
The  Banking  Act  of  1933  did  not  require 
the  mraibers  of  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee to  be  governors  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
the  governors  were  the  members  selected. 
The  Federal  Open  BAarket  Committee's 
functions,  powers,  and  duUes  were  mate- 
rially increased  in  the  Banking  Act  of 
1935.  which  act  provided  for  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  7  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  5  members  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
H.  R.  5357 — 74th  Congress,  1st  session- 
was  introduced,  which  was  the  bill  upon 
which  hearings  were  held  and  which 
later  became  the  Banking  Act  of  1935,  it 
provided  for  a  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  consisting  of  5  members,  3 
m^nbers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  2  governors  of  ttie  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Marriner  C.  Eccles,  Governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  an  Banking 
and  Currency — page  182  of  the  hearings 
on  the  Banking  Act  of  1935.  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— said  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  is  ap- 
pcdnted  by  the  President  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  for  the  pttrpose  of  having  general 
responslUllty  for  the  formulation  of  mone- 
tary policies,  would  under  this  proposal  have 
to  delegate  its  appointment  function  to  a 
committee  on  which  members  of  the  Board 
would  have  a  bare  majority,  whUe  governors 
'  of  the  banks  would  have  3  out  of  5  members. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Board  the 
disadvantages  ot  this  arrangement  are  that 
a  minority  of  the  Board  would  adopt  the 
policy  that  would  be  opposed  to  one  favored 
by  the  majority.  It  would  even  be  possible 
for  1  member  of  the  Board,  by  Joining  with 
the  2  governors  to  adopt  the  policy  that 
would  be  objectionable  to  the  other  7  mem- 
ber* of  the  Board. 

Governor  Eccles  testified  In  favor  of 
an  amendment  which  would  vest  in  the 
liberal  Reserve  Board  authority  over 
open  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  banks  and  provide  for  a  com- 
mittee of  five  representatives  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  constitute  an 
Open  Bflarket  Advisory  Committee  whose 
duty  It  would  be  to  consult  and  advise 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  regard  to 
the  open  market  policy  of  the  Federal 
system.  The  Board  would  have  been  re- 
gxilred  to  consult  with  the  committee  be- 
fore making  any  changes  In  the  open 
market  policy.  In  the  rates  of  Interest  or 
discounts  to  be  charged  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  or  In  the  reserve  require- 
ments to  be  maintained  In  the  member 
banks.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  itself  would  have  been  given 
complete  authority  over  the  open  market 
operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Section  205  of  H.  R  7617,  which  super- 
seded H.  R.  7357.  contained  provisions 
carrying  out  the  above.  The  Senate 
amended  section  204  to  provide  for  a  12 
member  Open  Msu-ket  Committee,  com- 
posed Ox"  the  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  5  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  it  placed  the 
authority  to  decide  open  market  opera- 
tions in  the  Open  Market  Committee 
rather  than  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  provision,  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
and  which  became  section  12A  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  was  substantially 
the  Senate  provision. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
must  be  appointed  from  different  Federal 
Reserve  districts,  it  Is  not  a  statutory  re- 
quirement that  the  other  five  members 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee  must  be 
selected  from  different  Federal  Reserve 
districts.  It  la  true  that  the  manner  of 
selection  provided  by  law  of  these  5 
members  would  appear  to  prevent  more 
than  1  of  the  5  coming  from  any  1  Fed- 
eral Reserve  district.  Actually  the  law 
would  permit  2  of  the  5  to  be  selected 
from  1  Federal  Reserve  district.  The 
law  only  requires  that  the  members  so 
selected  shall  be  a  president  or  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

The  special  committee  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  on  the  proposed 
Banking  Act  of  1935.  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  Hoiise  of  Represent- 
atives dated  March  22. 1935,  recommend- 
ed that  the  Open  Market  Committee 
consist  of  the  entire  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  be  reduced  to  5  mem- 
bers and  4  governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  constitute  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee,  with  each  member  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee  having  a  vote 
on  the  3  subjects  entrusted  ta  it — 
namely,  open-market  policy,  change  in 
dlscoimt  rates,  or  change  In  member- 
bank  reserve  requirements.  T?ie  special 
committee  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  proposed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  from  8  to  5  by  excluding 
from  the  Board  the  ex  officio  members — 
namely,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency — 
and  by  reducing  the  appointed  members 
from  6  to  5. 

As  8ta%Hl  previously,  in  the  original 
Federal  Rwerve  Act.  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board  had  only  limited  authority  over 
the  oi  en  market  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral I  eserve  banks.  During  the  1920's, 
the  reed  for  control  and  coordinated 
policy  and  action  was  apparent,  and  a 
volun  ary  open  market  committee  did 
opera  e  in  this  field.  The  voluntary 
comm  ttee  was  made  a  statutory  com- 
mitte<  by  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  but 
did  ni  it  receive  any  substantive  powers. 
Althoi  igh  that  act  statutorily  creates  the 
Feder  il  Open  Market  Committee,  it  gave 
the  F(  ideral  Reserve  Board  itself  greater 
authority  over  the  open  market  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The  I  oard  was  authorized  to  issue  regu- 
lation s  governing  the  manner  in  which 
the  P  tderal  Reserve  banks  could  engage 
in  op<  n  market  operations  under  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Pre- 
vious: y  the  Board's  authority  in  this 
respeit  was  limited  to  certain  types  of 
open  1  narket  operations  under  section  14* 
Howe  rer.  the  Board  did  not  have  the  au- 
thorlt  y  to  compel  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  ac1  in  line  with  its  recommendations. 
Nevertheless,  the  Board's  authority  was 
incret  sed,  which  was  further  evidence  of 
the  Laportance  of  open  market  opera- 
tions in  our  economy.  However,  in  the 
Bankng  Act  of  1935,  when  the  Open 
Mark  ;t  Committee  was  given  the  author- 
ity it  exercises  today,  the  Board  became, 
at  mmt,  a  bare  7  to  5  majority  in  the 
funds  mental  policymaking  field.  And 
at  th;  same  time,  the  fiscal  operations 
of  th«  Government  were  divorced  by  law 
from  Jie  statutory  representation  it  pre- 
vious y  had  on  the  Federal  Rwerve 
Boan  by  the  removal  from  the  Board 
of  th<  Secretary  of  the  Treasvur  and  the 
Comi  troller  of  the  Ciurency.  Moreover, 
it  bee  ame  poesible  for  the  Open  Market 
Comiiittee  to  adopt  and  carry  out 
policies  which  were  not  in  accord  with 
the  ^lews  of  a  majority  of  the  Board 
Itself. 

<01crAB>   WITH    KMSKWT    STTUATIOIf 

Pleise  keep  In  mind  the  dangers 
point  id  out  by  Mr.  Eccles  In  any  Open 
Market  C(«miittee's  being  composed  of 
a  bars  majority  of  public  members  and 
consl<  er  the  present  situation  as  it  affects 
the  <  >pen  Market  Committee  and  its 
meml  «rshlp.  At  this  time,  the  Open 
Market  Committee  is  composed  of  5  pres- 
ident \  of  Federal  Reserve  banks,  who  are 
select  ed  by  the  bankers,  and  6  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  One  member 
of  th<  Board  of  Governors,  at  his  request, 
over  i  year  ago  seciu-ed  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  in  Congress  which  permits 
him  1 3  accept  a  position  in  private  bank- 
ing li  imediately  after  retiring  from  the 
Boan  .  notwithstanding  the  law  that 
prohi}its  such  a  connection  within  2 
years  after  his  severance  from  his  mem- 
bership  on  the  Board  of  Governors. 
After  the  resolution  was  passed,  he  did 
not  sccept  such  a  position  and  resign. 
The  ]  esolutlon  Is  still  effective.  There- 
fore, le  has  a  himting  license  for  a  job. 
probt  bly  the  most  valuable  hunting  li- 
cense in  all  history  in  view  of  his  im- 
portaat  position.  So  the  Open  Market 
Comz  dttee  can  more  properly  be  referred 
to  as  peihg  composed  of  5  members  of  the 
of  Governors,  1  member  of  the 
of  Governors  with  a  Job-hunting 


license,  and  5  members  who  are  presi- 
dents of  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The 
balance  of  power  in  case  of  contest  Is 
obvious. 

WHT  VACAKCT  OK  BOABO  HOT  TTLLBt 

There  has  been  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  some  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plain  letter  of  the  law.  this 
vacancy  should  be  filled  by  the  Executive 
as  soon  as  it  exists.  Why  has  the  va- 
cancy not  been  filled?  Mr.  William 
Martin  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. He  was  selected  by  President 
Truman  in  March  1951.  The  President 
has  the  power  to  select  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Presi- 
dent has  elected  to  k^ep  Mr.  Martin  as 
his  choice  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Martin  is  holding 
this  office  at  the  will  of  the  President  and 
by  the  tolerance  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Martin  can  be  removed  anjrtlme  by  the 
President  and  the  President  can  appoint 
another  person  to  fill  the  place  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  whenever 
he  desires.  Since  there  Is  a  convenient 
vacancy  on  the  Board,  the  President  Is 
not  confined  to  his  selection  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  to  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors.  He  cau 
fill  the  vacancy  with  any  person  he  de- 
sires and  immediately  appoint  that  per- 
son Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

It  appears  for  all  practical  purposes 
that  Mr.  Martin,  the  present  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  is  a  captive  of 
the  administration  in  power.  He  is  a 
convenient  captive  because  the  admin- 
istration cannot  only  blame  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  but  can  also  place  a  major 
share  of  the  blame  on  a  Democrat  who 
happens  to  be  Chairman.  It  can  prop- 
erly be  presmned  that  Mr.  Martin  has 
agreed  to  carry  out  the  hard  money, 
high  interest  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration or  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  It  can  also  prop- 
erly be  presvuned  that  Mr.  Martin  knows 
that  if  he  does  not  carry  out  the  hard 
money,  high  interest  policy  of  the  admln« 
istration  that  the  President  will  very 
quickly  remove  him  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  as  he  has  the  power 
to  do,  and  select  instead  someone  who 
will  carry  out  the  hard  money,  high  In- 
terest policy  of  the  administration. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board  of  Governors,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  to  presume  that  the  vacancy  la 
allowed  to  continue  to  exist  so  that  In  the 
event  Mr.  Martin  should  change  his  mind 
and  be  for  the  people  Instead  of  the  big 
banks  and  turn  his  back  on  the  hard 
money,  high  interest  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  administration  could 
conveniently  adjust  the  luifavorable  situ- 
ation by  filling  the  vacancy  and  selecUns 
a  new  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

OOVBSMICSMT  BOMD8  SBOOLD  BS  SUffoaUD 
AT  PAB 

Practically  all  of  our  troubles  over 
high  Interest  have  been  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
support  United  States  Government  bonds 
at  par.  Ordinarily  the  commercial 
bankers  of  the  country  would  scream 
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their  heads  off.  protesting  against  any      Innediate  Ootiook  fer  Newtprint  Svp-  ^f!""*"^  domertic  «P^i*2n7"  •^»y»*»i^ 

acUon  that  would  permit  Government               i-      a             m       o-iT  •  »;-  Although  approximately  35.000  ton.  of  new 

h«r.H«  to  iro  below  Mr   but  In  this  ca«e                P"»*  Appears  More  OptUUSbc  newsprint  capacity  was  In  operation  In  1963, 

bonds  to  go  oeiow  par.  ow  m  laia  case,             •-          •'■'    ■-  ^  ^    ^^  ^  ^^^y  ^^^^  producing  newsprint 

they  have  been  taken  care  of  in  a  very             mmwRTOM  nv  pttmahkr  ^  i»"  discontinued  newsprint  manufacture 

satisfactory  way  and  they  have  no  desire             extension  OF  remarks  j^^  jg^j  ^^  ^j^^  extent  of  ao.ooo  tons.    We 

to  scream  out  against  a  policy  that  is                                          *"  imderstand  that  in  view  of  the  growing  com- 

crushing  the  people  in  such  an  uncalled         HCM    m ARI  FC  A    Wfll  VFRTON  petltlve  situation  in  the  newsprint  market 

for  manner                                                                   nun.  IJIAJVLXO  a.  irULTEAlvn  particularly  for  "spot"  tonnages,  some  do- 

Por  instance,  all  examiners  of  banks                           °'  ''■^  •'■■«"           °^««^c  producers  have  allowed  »  c«rtf»n 

are  required  to  accept  at  par  or  maturity        »  raB  house  of  rkprbbbntativbs  amount  of  that  business  to  go  to  Canadian 

are  ""*"**^ '*' "*7~»''' "''  *~*  "*  iiMn.*iiivj                                                                ^  northern  Eiiropean  suppliers,  and  instead 

value  United  States  Government  secu-                   Monday.  Augnst  3. 19S3  ^ave  produced  other  grades  of  paper  simuar 

rities  that  are  held  by  banks,  although         «,     "wtyr  VERTON     Mr  Sneaker  the  ^  newsprint  which  have  been  sold  for  other 

the  bonds  have  been  reduced  several  w^l  ««™u*Il  «„  *t«*I^  uses. 

^^T^r^^.S^''Z':.zi  '^^^"^^^^.  .nr„'s^%"^si"?ru:r."'r^nr^: 

~S'£i;risrfJhrt?J£^  JS^.^^riS^hll's^^'S^i  ?r-,s.-«^r»r»r»'S^r:nis: 

are  in  no  way  connected  with  United  j^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^j^  ^^  newsprint  sltua-  by  thu  Division  for  the  year  1963.  We  have 
States  Government  bonds^  It  will  be  ^q^  ^^^j  ^j,^  availabiUty  of  suppUes  to  assumed  an  inventory  level  at  the  end  of 
recaUed  that  miinlcipal  bonds  took  a  ^^^^  ^^  demands  of  our  publishers.  ism  of  660.000  tons,  or  about  a  40-day 
nosedive  inthe  ear^  part  of  March  1951.  ^  ^^  ^^^^j.  ^j.^  ^^^^^  ^iod.  It  seems  '"PPiy-  ,  _  ^  *,  ._,,  .„.  „.*, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with-  ^  me  proper  to  present  a  brief  resume  ^  J^^™" ^rflS^t^n^i  J^S^^JSiS 
drew  Ite  support  from  Government  bonds,  of  the  immediate  situation  as  it  now  gS^ti*TxS).S  ^d^  tSi^ST  c^  ^  5S2 
This  reduction  to  the  price  of  mun^^^^^^  ^pp^^  This  I  am  doing  by  inserting  SSliTor  th"?^^  S?3  S.  S?^e  w^ 
was  neces^ry  m  oraer  to  increase  ine  ^^  following  summary  which  has  been  demand,  as  well  as  foreign  prices  on  news- 
rate  of  return  on  municipals,  but  the  prepared  for  me  by  the  Forest  Products  print,  were  down  in  1953.  as  compared  with 
banks  are  permitted  to  continue  to  carry  iji^jgion  of  the  National  Production  Au-  1952  and  1951.  Also,  in  view  of  the  current 
them  on  their  IXX^  at  100  cents  on  the  thority  relatively  easier  newsprint -supply  situation. 

dollar  altiiough  many  of  them  are  selling        ^^^  noted  that  as  of  this  time  "J'S'^^if  j'iS'  SSl^tJ^^^rfow'SS 

for  around  90.    The  same  thing  applies  .j,.  _h__^  ,.___   nroRTwt  for  adeauate  '"  ^  \?^.             w  *  ,       *w  ^  . '    .;^ 

♦«  ct,H/.tit/  nHvofA  nr,r^>r^ratt^  hnnH«  HaM  "*®   Sttort   term   prospccc   lor   aocquaie  tona  which  Is  somewhat  less  than  in  either 

to  Strictly  PJ^^a^corpwrate  bonds  held  .uppues  of  newsprint  seems  favorable.  1952  and  1951.    As  a  consequence,  the  ex- 

by  tne  oanxs.     me  oanxs  are  auowea  q^  ^g  other  hand,  it  is  all  too  apparent  pected  increased  consxmiption  in  1963  over 

to  carry  them  at  par  on  their  books  al-  ^^^^  consumption  this  year  by  American  1952.  amounting  to  approximately  iso.ooo 

though   they  have  declined  in  market  publishers  Is  above  that  of  last  year  and  ton».  wui  be  made  up  largely  from  the  drop 

value   several    points    below    par   aftor  ^^  ^g  United  States  requirements  for  1°  exports  of  United  states  production  and 

being  purchased  by  the  banks.  newspr5itar?1oLtanUy  ^growing.    The  ^2f^Sit'Ti?67°^°?"952  Vub^SSe^ 

th^'.iSr;/^oro°.Sv  ^%?ubtWW  eT  ^'^'^'  <>'  <^°^'  ^^^^  ^^V^^^*  ^  2?SiSai^"'a'fu.!^tSwn;entj;j*'^?Tr 
their  s^de  vigorously  and  doubtlessly  ef-  .^rvey  and  report  upon  tiie  outlook.  new  supplies  received  from  domestic  pro- 
fectively  protesting  against  such  a  poUcy  „^^„„^art  Otttlooh:  fo.  1963  akd  1964  ducers  ot  f rom  foreign  sources, 
were  tiie  ban^  in  the  same  position  as  statistics  on  it  U  impossible  to  estimate,  with  any  de- 
the  people.  But  since  Uie  banks  have  newstilnt  are  avaUable  for  the  first  8  Rr««  of  accuracy,  the  newsprint  situation 
been  taken  care  of  and  silenced,  the  peo-  xooatba  of  1968.  The  attached  tabulation  'or  1964.  There  is  a  general  expectation, 
pie  do  not  have  their  support  in  opposi-  shows  production,  imports.  exporU,  Inven-  among  private  as  well  as  Government  econo- 
tlon  to  this  hard-money,  high-interest,  torles.  and  apparent  consumption  for  the  mlstf.  t^t  _^t^  a  curtailment  of  Oovern- 
hard-time  policy.  The  Investors  who  first  8  months  of  1951. 1982.  and  1953.  Com-  "*°*t^°'l*;iI"/°'  ?^^*^,5^^^^^^ 
bought  theseUnlted  SUtes  Government  Paring  the  1983  period  with  the  same  pe-  »*^*»**f«  '^^  ^  *,/*''*^  °"  ^  industrial 
DQUgnt  uiese  umi«a  oi«i<e8  <jovcriuiiciiw  k~  b  h»«/.i™m«  that  Tinttivi  Rtat*«  nro-  productlcm.  as  well  as  the  gross  national 
bonds  tiiat  are  now  selling  at  93  were  led  '\°i,°f„*®"  "^i?^  ^J^l^l,,^  product  and  consumer  expenditures,  we 
to  beueve  all  during  World  War  U  and  ^^^^Z!^^^'^ ^A^^,oSZ^'Z  ^f.  ^ve.  theref<»*.  it  ^uid  be  a  f a|j^«uxnat^ 
for  more  tiian  5  years  after  tiie  war  was  ^^^^  ^  ^x^orts  are  dWn  43,000  tons  («.4  ^  assume  that  in  the  year  1964  United 
over  that  they  would  be  supported  at  par.  percent)  Prom  January  to  the  end  of  May  states  newsprint  consumption  wUl  probably 
SUtements,  including  tiiose  by  Chair-  thUyear.  publishers  have  drawn  upon  do-  *?^«*'„^^^J^^"°'^^*  '^^'^  ^°"  ^^^^  "^  *  ^^ 
men  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  mesUc  inventories  to  the  extent  of  62.000  '"t^;"";" TL*  ««r  loiu  if  1.  ..»r>^f^  th«t 
Federal  R«»rve  Svst^m  Eccles  McCabe  tons.  United  States  apparent  consumption  ^*^,^  the  yefrl95*.  it  Is  expected  that 
r^eaerai  Keserve  tsysiem  iiiccies.  Mcv^aoe.  '*:"~  "v.„..  „..  ,,„  — , Jj^  t__,  ,«  «  n»rt^nt\  an  additional  2SO,ooo  tons  of  domestic  news- 
Martin,  bore  out  tills  bcUef .  as  weU  as  oli'/JS^*  1  montSTl9M^  percent)  p^^  capacity  wUl  come  Into  operation. 
statements  made  by  ttie  Secretaries  of  The  withdrawal  of  inventories  so  far  this  ^  "^J^.  tonnage  is  expected  to  come 
tiie  Treasury.  year  U  particularly  noteworthy.    During  1981  Jf^  product  on.ln  the  "Prlng  and  the  other 

in  answer  to  ttie  charge  that  such  a  ^us^^l -^in^lTe"  s^nt^^  SSe-  ^'  ^2^0^^"^%^  S^yS.  ^-^ 

move  would  be  inflationary-                 .  Jj- ^  adrui^tamTX^tSJ^' w^sJ"h^  "''" '^rr^f.T^^^^^  ? '."J? 

First.  Such  support  was  given  during  [J^     ^  .  consequent,  in  the  year  1961  competitive  with  Imported  suppUes.     In  fact, 

the  10  years  of  the  most  dangerous  in-  they  increased  stocks   97.000   tons,   and   in  "  ^^  ^^^  intention  of  Bowaters  southern 

flatlonary  period  in  tiie  history  of  tiie  S3  they  further  increa^-tocks  by  94.000  S»SL^toSe^'SSy^p'SV  tL^ 

United  states,  and  tills  question  was  not  tons  to  a  total  of  612^  toM^  ^^V«.^^^  Canadian  mUls.     It  may  be  ertlmatei  that 

seriously  urged.  °'  •',i^^i''"i'"**'f?  l„H^f^o??^»,,^ffi  United  states  newsprint  production  In  1954 

SecoS;i."Siere  are  Plenty  Of  ways  Of  l^XSiSys'''^y'''Lr^.'^^r?e^^^^  :Z^'^L''^l'^^^'Zr^^<i^^:Ll^ 

preventing   inflation   at   tiie   same   time  inventories  ie  un^n^sary  when  publishers  r?^vSfu^e''TuStirSSl«;SSrS 

the  bonds  are  supported.     Among  them  are  confident  they  can  depend  upon  meeting  ^^^  statistical  picture  wovUd  be  about 

are  ttie  foUowlng:  ^"^""t"^  'r""  *'"^°  .wi.Jl   ?  w"^m  "  ^°^°^- 

,    ,    _,  V^     .  L  1     J   w  Over  a  period  of  more  normal  years.  It  would 

(a)  Discount  rates  can  be  raised  by  |^,pear    that    publishers    consider    year-end  Estimated  1954  nevsprint  situation 
Federal  Reserve  banks;  stocks  of  approximately  40  days*  supply  to  iln  1.000 short tonsj 

(b)  Reserve  requirements  could  be  in-  be  a  satisfactory  level.  ProducUon.        '      —                —      1  170 
creased-                                                                           Another  significant  change  has  been  the  Tninnrta  _                        '"  4.' 990 

(c)  uiilted  States  bonds  could  be  froz-  ""^f^it!  t*!f!f^J^t°K  ^^^,  S  itS  *^I  

1     .-      .-          .           .-..•     J  pared  with  the  first  5  months  of  1852.    The  »r.,*«i    «>_   «.>^niv                          «  i«n 

en  in  banks  or  immobilised;  ^o^  observations  explain  why  consumption    -,^^J°***  ""^  ~PP^^ ••  ^2 

(d)  Lending  power  of  banks  could  be  the  first  8  months  of  this  year  has  increased     *»PorM w 

restricted  under  section  V  of  the  Trading      77,000  tons  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  „  suDDiv                               6  120 

Witil  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917;  although    united    SUtes    production    was     ^^  inventSyllZI..:::" I    '     0 

(e)  special  reserve  requirements  could  "^^^m^/JLi^l^^V^^'^S^  «°°to  w^^^^^^  

be  imposed:  and  pJS"  ^TZTJ  T,^Tnr^n'°^Z!S;    Apparent  consumption C,  120 

(f )  Margin  requirements  on  brokers'     steady  as  compared  to  those  a  year  ago.  whUe  It  will  be  noted  that  estimated  Import  sup- 
loans  could  be  increased.                                 domeatlc  production  declined  even  though  pUes  for  1964  would  be  60.000  tons  less  than 
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In  1989.  and  that  CaxuKUan  and 
patten  would  taav*  to  seek  addtUoiua  mar- 
k0U  for  that  amount  In  oCticr  oountrl— ■  Un« 
1MB  world  demand,  otber  than  In  tha  Unltad 
Statea.  Inereaaea,  the  mUIa  produelng  for 
•zport  in  Canada  and  Nortbam  Suropa  would 
be  faced  with  einrtaitod  oparattona  whleli 
eottld  result  in  more  price  competition.  Al- 
ready In  1963.  Canadian  mills  are  operating 
at  a  lower  lerel  tban  in  1952  and  Canadian 
production  In  tbe  first  5  monttas  is  leas  tban 
a  year  ago,  even  tbough  tbere  bas  bean  sonoe 
Increase  in  capiKlty  to  produce. 


Tia  Faast  Products  IMTlsion  views  this 
perl  )d  of  comparative  balance  in  tbe  news- 
dsmand-snpply  situation  with  great 
From  long  aKi>erience,  however. 
fcware  of  the  constantly  growing  appetite 
Ifnlted  States  newapapen  for  newsprint, 
likewise  aware  of  tbe  long  lead  time  in- 
volved In  tbe  planning,  financing,  and  eon- 
struptlon  of  newsprint  mills,  and  wishes  to 
tbe  possibility  that  newsprint  demand 
In  t^e  decade  ahead  may  again  overtake  pro- 
ducllve  capacity  before  mills  not  yet  con- 
tem  >lated  can  come  into  production. 


prini 

satisfaction. 

itU 

of 

It  Isl 


Annual   United  States  newsprint  prodvetion,  im 
apparent  contumption  1949-52 


jilprts,  export*,  change  in  inwentory,  and 
and  ettimaied  196S 


[In  l.M»  sbert  k  n4 


It«n 


Production... 
Phis  imparts. 


ToUl  new  lopplx.... 
Minus  exports 

Net  new  sapvUf.-^.. 
Inventory  ebanse  > 


Apparent  United  States  consumption......... 


*  United  3Utci  mills'  snd  pablisben'  ttoeks. 

Source:  Production,  Imports,  and  exports  from  Bureau  of  ^ 
Bureau;  publishers'  stocks  trom  American  Newspaper  Publlshei  i 


he  Census;  miU  stodu  from  Newq;>rtat  Serviss 
Association. 


First  6  month*  1961,  1969,  196S,  United  Stale* 

change  in  inventory,  and 


ItSBS 


Prodnetloa 

Phis  imports 

Total  new  supply. 
Minns  exports 


Net  new  supply. ...„...„..._.„._..._...... 

Inventory  change  ' .. . «... 

Apparent  United  States  oonsamptlon . 


i  United  States  mills'  sod  pabilsbers'  stocks. 

Source:  Production,  Imports  and  exports  from  Bureau  of  the 
publishers'  stocks  from  Amerloui  Newspaper  Publishers 


Aasoclatlan 


United  State*  neweprint  import*  by  soitree 
of  origin  1951  anA  1952.  and  estimated 
1953  and  1954 

[In  1,000  short  tons] 


Bourse 

1961 

1963 

1963 
(esti- 
mated) 

1964 

(eeti- 
mated) 

Canada 

Europe               

i7M 
307 

4.880 

m 

4.  MO 
190 

4.7W 

aoo 

TotaL.... 

4,968 

fi»033 

^o^o 

4,000 

to 
pe 
say 

POD 

tha 

an 

an 

in 

to 


Source;  Dau  for  1961  and  1063  from  Bureau  of  the 

Census. 


The  Benefit  to  Small-Basiness  Men  of  the 
Right,  ia  Good  Faith,  To  Meet  the  Lower 
Price  of  a 


19«» 


918 
4.639 


^567 
44 


^9l3 

-10 


0^633 


19S0 


1,013 
4.869 


^«T6 
44 


6,833 
-34 


^856 


loa 


1,196 
4.963 


^071 
71 


6,000 
+97 


5,003 


1063 


1,106 
6^083 


6,139 
lOS 


^034 
+94 


^»10 


19S3  (estl- 
maled) 


1,090 
^060 


MOO 
40 


6^000 

+60 


6,130 


nncsprint  production,  import*,  exports, 
appfurent  consumption 


lirst  5  months  (In  1,000 
short  tons) 


1961 


4M 

3,017 


3^473 
10 


%464 
-4 


%4» 


1963 


2,030 


3;499 
63 


%437 


%437 


1953 


437 
%034 


19 


X*B2 
-«2 


i;6i4 


19.S3  percent 
change — 


Versos 
1062 


>6.8 

+.3 


-1.1 
-69.4 


+.6 


+3.3 


Verans 
1061 


-4.3 

+.8 


-.1 


-.1 


+13 


C  nsos;  mlD  stocks  tnm  Newsprint  Service  Bureau: 


sma  Q-buslness  men  of  sellers  having  the 
rigl:  t  to  reduce  their  prices  in  good  faith 
qieet  the  equally  low  price  of  a  com- 
Proponents  of  such  legislation 
that  it  will  aid  small  business.    Op- 
ponents of  the  legislation  vigorously  urge 
it  will  harm  small  business.    An 
of  the  proposed  legislation  and 
bnemotional  economic  review  of  its 
impftct  on  small  business  therefore  seems 
in  order. 


peti  or. 


anaysis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  OOUKADO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSKNTATZVU 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  eon- 
slderable  confusion  as  to  tbe  effect  on 


fce 

.  THB  SCOPS  or  PENStMO  T  WTBT  iTTOlf 

T  le  Supreme  Court,  on  January  2, 
195: ,  In  the  Standard  Oil  case,  held  that 
It  w  as  a  full  defense,  under  the  Robin- 
son- Patman  Act,  for  a  seller  to  show  that 
he  n  good  faith  met  the  equally  low 
prio  5  of  a  competitor.  Tlie  Walter  bill, 
H.  M.  4170,  now  pending  In  the  House 
of  ]  lepresentatives.  and  the  identical 
Capthart  bill,  S.  1377,  now  pending  in 
the  3enate.  would  clarify  the  statute  in 
the  1  nanner  that  the  existing  statute  has 
beer  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In  a 
letUr  to  Sen>>tor  Laitckb  dated  June  16. 
1953  has  advised  the  Congress  that  this 
bill  I  k>e8  not  go  beyond  Its  Interpretation 
of  t  le  present  law. 


This  bill  permits  a  seller  to  abioit 
part  or  all  of  the  transportation  costo 
on  the  goods  he  sells  in  order  to  oompeto 
In  a  distant  market  with  a  oompetttor 
who  is  closer  to  the  customer  and  there- 
fore has  a  lower  transportation  cost. 
The  bill  would  permit  a  seller  to  redueo 
his  price  to  a  customer  in  order  to  meet 
a  lower  price  which  his  competitor  is 
offering  to  his  customer.  There  are» 
however,  many  limitations  on  the  seUeft 
right  to  engage  in  these  practices,  the 
most  important  of  which  are : 

First  The  seller  must  affirmatively 
prove  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  he  acted  in  good  faith.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  to  prove  that  bo 
acted  in  bad  faith.  Good  faltb  Is  not  a 
meaningless  term.  Since  tbe  statute  re« 
lates  to  competition.  It  must  be  good- 
faith  competition.  A  seller  who  is  trying 
to  put  someone  out  of  business,  seeking 
to  create  a  mocopoly.  or  engaging  in  any 
other  bad  practice  is  certainly  not  in 
good  faith.  A  seller  who  is  not  required 
by  bona  fide  competition  to  meet  tbe 
competitor's  price  would  not  be  in  good 
faith.  He  must  make  tbe  price  reduc- 
tion defensively  because  competition  re- 
quires it,  and  not  offensively  to  gaiz)  ao 
improper  competitive  advantage. 

Second.  Sellers  are  permitted  only  to 
meet  the  lower  price  which  a  comi)etitor 
is  offering.  They  cannot  undercut  it. 
There  Is  but  one  exception  to  this  rule 
which  appears  to  be  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  small  business.  When  a  seller's  prod- 
uct always  normally  sells  at  a  differential 
below  the  price  of  his  competitor  that 
seller  may  in  reducing  his  price  main- 
tain that  customary  differential,  but  b9 
cannot  undercut  below  the  differendaL 
It  is  generally  the  widely  advertised 
product  with  a  high  degree  of  consumer 
acceptance  that  commands  the  higher 
price.  It  is  generally  the  small  fellow 
who  cannot  afford  huge  expenditures  for 
advertising,  whose  product  is  not  widely 
accepted  by  the  consuming  public,  and 
therefore  must  have  the  lower  price: 
But  in  any  event  the  bill  does  not  permit 
going  below  the  competitor's  price  Just  to 
undercut  him,  the  seller  may  do  so  only 
to  preserve  a  differential  which  he  nor- 
mally maintains.  It  is  the  little  fellow 
who  must  maintain  such  a  differential  if 
he  is  to  stay  in  the  competitive  contest. 

Third.  Since  this  competitive  rlffht 
applies  only  to  cases  in  which  the  seller 
must  meet  the  competitor's  lower  price 
to  compete  in  good  faith,  it  has  no  apidl- 
cation  to  the  countless  consumer  items, 
such  as  drugs,  in  which  it  is  not  competi- 
tively necessary  or  customary  for  a  seller 
to  meet  the  lower  price  of  a  competitor. 
The  right  applies  largely  to  the  sale  of  ^ 
such  basic  homogeneous  items  as  steel, 
cement,  sugar,  salt,  rubber,  lumber, 
paper,  gasoline,  and  chemical^  where 
buyers  will  not  pay  more  to  one  seller 
than  to  another  for  a  like  product.  This 
is  more  fully  discussed  later. 

Fourth.  By  its  express  terms  the  bills 
are  not  applicable — and  give  no  protec- 
tion— to  any  seller  who  is  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  fix  prices,  attempting  to 
monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or 
commerce,  or  otherwise  seeking  to  re- 
strain trade. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commissicxi  had 
argued  in  the  Standard  Oil  case — and 
opponents  of  the  legislation  seeking  to 
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reverse  the  Supreme  Court  now  con- 
tend— that  the  right  to  meet  the  lower 
price  of  a  competitor  should  be  denied 
whenever  the  effect  may  be  to  injure 
competition.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected that  construction  of  the  existing 
law  because  it  found  that  whenever  one 
buyer  gets  a  lower  price  than  another 
there  may  always  be  an  injury  to  com- 
petition. It  is  not  possible  to  have  com- 
petition without  the  risk  that  someone 
will  be  hurt,  and  to  avoid  risking  such  an 
Injury  means  we  must  problUt  compe- 
tition. 

s   sBcaLx-auauirM  kbh  as  ■rtiw 

Most  small-business  men  have  but  a 
single  plant  and  must  ship  their  goods 
into  as  many  markets  as  are  necessary  to 
consume  their  plant's  production.  Par- 
ticularly in  basic  items,  freight  is  a  sub- 
stantial factor  in  the  delivered  cost  and 
buyers  are  concerned  with  tbe  delivered 
cost  not  tbe  f .  o.  b.  mill  price.  A  man- 
ufacturer or  fabricator  can  market  bis 
goods  at  the  full  plant  price  plus  the 
full  freight  only  in  the  area  around  his 
plant  in  which  the  delivered  cost  of  his 
goods  is  lower  than  that  of  his  more  dis- 
tant competitor.  When,  however,  he  at- 
tempts to  expand  tbe  area  of  his  sales  by 
going  into  a  distant  market,  he  must  re- 
duce his  price  to  absorb  part  or  all  of  the 
freight  so  as  to  meet  the  lower  price  of 
the  more  favorably  located  competitor. 

The  big  businesses  can  and  do  erect 
multiple  iriants  across  tbe  country. 
They  can  build  warehouses  at  important 
distribution  centers,  and  even  put  their 
factories  dose  to  the  big  consuming 
markets.  Tbe  small-business  man  gen- 
erally does  not  have  the  capital  to  do 
those  things.  He  must  find  a  market 
for  tbe  things  he  produces  in  the  plant 
be  now  owns. 

Frequently,  even  In  such  basic  com- 
modities as  salt,  sugar,  and  paper, 
wealthy  concerns  can  create  a  market 
for  their  product,  by  huge  advertising 
campaigns,  without  meeting  the  lower 
price  of  their  competitor. 

The  little  fellow  can  compete  only  If 
be  is  free  to  go  into  each  market  and  sell 
his  goods  at  tbe  prevailing  local  price 
for  like  goods,  whenever  it  is  profitable 
for  him  to  do  so.  In  doing  so  be  is  doing 
no  more  tLan  giving  tbe  customer  a  price 
which  is  already  available  to  him — and 
at  which  price  the  customer  is  going  to 
buy  in  any  event. 

t.  sMAXX-ausimaa  umx  as  butsm 

We  have  seen  that  permitting  sellers 
to  meet  tbe  lower  price  that  a  competitor 
is  offering  to  tbe  customer  increases  tbe 
area  in  which  a  seller  can  market  bis 
goods.  This  means  an  increased  number 
of  sellers  competing  for  tbe  business  of 
every  buyer.  It  is  always  in  the  interest 
of  the  buyer  to  have  an  increased  number 
of  sellers  competing  for  his  patronage. 

If  sellers  are  not  permitted  to  meet  the 
prevailing  local  price  for  basic  homo- 
geneous commodities,  each  buyer  must 
purchase  from  the  closest  supplier  or  else 
pay  a  higher  price  for  the  privilege  of 
dealing  with  another  seller.  Since  most 
buyers  cannot  afford  this  privilege,  the 
local  seller  is  given  a  monopoly.  Tbe 
small-business  man  always  suffers  most 
from  any  monopoly.  Big  concerns  can. 
If  necessary,  construct  or  create  their 
own  sources  of  supply.    Frequently  the 


mere  threat  to  do  so  is  enough  to  get  fair 
treatment  from  the  supplier. 

The  little  concern,  and  most  buyers  arc 
small  in  comparison  with  their  supplier, 
must  depend  upon  competition  among 
his  suppliers  to  get  him  fair  treatment. 
It  is  always  in  tbe  Interest  of  small  busi- 
ness to  increase  the  number  of  sellers 
competing  for  the  buyer's  business  on  tbe 
most  favorable  lawful  terms. 

4.    SBTAn.  DBOOGlarS 

While  the  legislation  bas  but  UtUe  ef- 
fect on  retailers.  It  bas  no  application 
whatever  to  retail  druggists.  This  is  so 
for  two  reasons  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  most  retail  drug  items  are  protected 
by  the  fair  trade  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  45  of  the  States. 

First,  competition  does  not  require 
meeting  the  lower  price  of  a  competitor 
for  drug  items  and  therefore  it  would 
not  be  good  faith  to  do  so.  The  count- 
less brands  of  cosmetics  and  toilet  arti- 
cles in  drug  stores  sell  at  many  different 
prices.  Each  seUs  on  its  own  brand 
name.  No  effort  is  made  in  drugs  to 
meet  the  lower  price  of  a  competitor  be- 
cause tbe  public  will,  and  do,  pay  more 
for  a  toot*-  paste,  a  brand  of  face  powder, 
or  a  make  of  vitamins  which  is  to  their 
liking  because  of  any  one  of  covmtless 
personal  factors. 

This  competitive  situation  is  unlike 
that  in  the  sale  of  cement,  where  a  build- 
er will  not  pay  more  for  one  brand  than 
for  another.  Or  sugar,  where  a  house- 
wife will  not  pay  more  for  one  brand 
tban  for  another.  Or  steel,  where  a 
fabricator  will  not  pay  more  for  one 
brand  than  for  another.    And  so  on. 

Since  competition  does  not  require 
meeting  the  lower  price  of  a  competitor 
in  drug  items,  it  would  not  be  good  faith 
to  do  so.  more  Important,  It  is  not  tbe 
practice  in  the  drug  industry. 

Secondly,  this  competitive  right  bas  no 
application  when  tbe  seller  knows,  or 
should  know,  that  his  competitor's  price 
is  unlawful.  Most  drugs  are  brand- 
name  products;  they  are  highly  adver- 
tised by  their  manufacturers  and  adver- 
tised drug  products  are  sold  in  both  the 
big  chain  stores  and  tbe  small  independ- 
ent stores.  It  would  be  illegal  for  one 
seller  to  give  a  discoimt  to  a  big  chain 
that  he  did  not  give  to  a  small  buyer, 
and  therefore  it  would  also  be  illegal  for 
any  other  seller  to  attempt  to  meet  such 
a  lower  price  given  to  a  big  buyer. 

It  is  true  that  tbe  chain  drug  stores 
generally  sell  private  label  goods  at  re- 
duced prices,  but  the  independent  drug- 
gist generally  does  not  deal  in  private 
label  goods  at  all  and  there  is  therefore 
no  discrimination  and  would  be  no  viola- 
tion on  any  theory.  Sometimes  a  big 
chain  gets  a  discount  Justified  by  cost 
savings,  but  if  one  seller  bas  tbe  cost 
Justification  tbe  chances  are  his  com- 
petitor also  does  or  at  least  close  to  it. 

So  long  as  the  drug  suppliers  sell 
throught  both  big  chains  and  small  in- 
dependents, there  is  no  chance  that  one 
such  seller  can  lawfully  start  a  price  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  big  buyer, 
and  it  therefore  is  not  possible  that  this 
legislation  would  permit  anyone  to  law- 
fully meet  any  such  lower  price. 


i  AHO  OTHSB  WtXtAILMaM 

In  common  with  the  druggists,  grocers 
are  not  affected  by  this  legislation  as  to 


advertised  brand  name  merchandise  sold 
in  both  the  big  chains  and  the  independ- 
ent stores.  This  is  so  for  tbe  same  rea- 
sons applicable  to  the  drug  trade.  As  to 
homogeneous  products,  or  unbranded 
goods  all  of  tbe  same  general  character, 
where  the  consumer  will  not  pay  more 
for  the  goods  of  one  processor  than  for 
those  of  another  the  legislation  would  af- 
fect retailers  but  would  not  hurt  them. 
The  important  thing  here,  however,  is 
that  the  buyer  who  gets  the  low  price  is 
not  being  given  anything  that  was  not 
already  available  to  him  lawfully  from 
another  seller. 

A  retailer  is  never  Injured  when  a 
seller  reduces  his  price  to  a  competitor 
of  that  retailer  to  meet  the  equally  low 
price  of  tbe  seller's  competitor.  The 
lower  price  was  already  available  to  that 
buyer  and,  assuming  good  faith,  the 
buyer  would  have  bought  at  tbe  lower 
price  in  any  event.  It  may  be,  and  some- 
times is,  that  a  retailer  is  injured  when 
his  competitor  gets  a  lower  price.  What 
injures  the  retailer,  however,  is  that  his 
comptitor  is  lawfully  able  to  buy  at  a 
lower  price  from  a  seller  who  can  law- 
fully sell  at  that  price.  The  fact  that  a 
second  seller  in  good  faith  meets  the 
equally  low  price  of  the  first  seller  does 
not  inflict  any  additional  injury  on  tbe 
retailer. 

«.  TBS  rOOD  BBOKBtS 

Because  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  bas  been  in  tbe  forefront  of 
the  fight  against  this  legislation,  a  word 
as  to  their  interest  Is  in  order.  They  are 
not  personally  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
legislation.  They  merely  act  for  prin- 
cipals who  pay  them  a  fee  for  moving 
their  products.  Their  principals  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  legislation. 
Food  brokers  sell  tbe  pack  of  most  inde- 
pendent canners  whose  product  is  gen- 
erally not  highly  advertised.  These 
canned  goods  must  be  sold  over  wide 
areas,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  crop 
in  tbe  area  adjacent  to  tbe  cannery, 
and  must  always  be  sold  at  prices  that 
are  competitive  in  tbe  local  market.  Tbe 
principals  of  these  food  brokers  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  lower  price  of  the  local 
competitor  in  the  market  place  if  they 
are  to  stay  in  business. 

The  interest  of  these  brokers  seems  to 
be  only  in  a  united  front  against  any 
amendment  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
In  order  to  protect  section  2  (c).  This 
section  gives  the  food  brokers  a  monop- 
oly over  brokerage  fees,  even  though  co- 
operative groups  do  the  work  of  the 
brokers.  In  the  Carpel,  IGA.  and  otber 
cases  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
prohibited  the  payment  of  brokerage  to 
cooperative  buying  organizations  of 
groups  of  small  grocers.  This  appears 
to  be  the  point  of  interest  for  the 
brokov. 

Small-business  men  are  always  inter- 
ested, as  buyers,  in  having  the  greatest 
number  of  sellers  competing  for  their 
business.  As  sellers,  small-business  men 
must  always  have  competitive  prices  in 
order  to  market  their  goods  because  they 
cannot  usually  afford  to  create  a  market 
by  advertisi^ig  expenditures.  Tbe  re- 
tailers are  protected  against  predatory 
practices  by  tbe  fact  that  one  seller  is 
prohibited  from  meeting  the  illegal  price 
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of  his  competitor.  The  right  to  in  good 
faith  meet  the  lower  i>rlce  which  a  com- 
petitor Is  offering  to  the  customer  Is 
clearly  In  the  Interest  of  small  business. 


Better  Bewits  Ua^er  tke  RMjktd 
Rctireme»l  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiARBB 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxovou 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Monday.  Auffust  3, 1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Railroad  Retirement  I  believe  that  the 
railroad  workers  of  this  Nation  deserve 
to  know  the  possibilities  of  Improve- 
ments in  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
I  am  convinced  that  better  benefits  can 
be  achieved  and  that  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  to  Improve  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  will  be  able  to  persuade 
Congress  to  enact  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion next  year.  What  railroad  workers 
have  a  right  to  know,  however,  are  the 
various  tjrpes  of  changes  under  con- 
sideration. 

One  of  my  proudest  moments  came 
when  Congress  passed  the  Douglas 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  in  1951.  By  these  amendments  we 
Increased  annuities  and  pensions  by  15 
percent,  and  in  addition,  provided  a 
wife's  benefit  equal  to  one-half  the  an- 
nuitant's benefit  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$40  a  month.  We  also  increased  survi- 
vor's benefits  by  33  percent  and  made 
other  improvements  without  increasing 
tax  rates. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Railroad  Retirement  com- 
pleted the  most  thorough  study  ever 
made  of  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
We  found  that  at  the  present  time  the 
costs  of  benefits  paid  by  the  system  are 
somewhat  greater  than  its  income  on  a 
level  cost  basis.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
substantially  better  benefits  are  possible 
by  means  of  more  profitable  investment 
of  the  railroad  retirement  reserve  and 
by  other  methods.  Increasing  tax  rates 
will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  to  Inform  all 
railroad  workers  and  railroad  retirement 
beneficiaries  of  the  improvements  imder 
consideration  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  list  of  such  possibilities.  Congress  can- 
not make  all  of  the  changes  Included  In 
the  list.  Nevertheless,  after  consultation 
with  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
standard  railroad  unions  and  other  in- 
terested parties.  I  feel  certain  that  a 
soxmd  program  can  be  worked  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  re- 
ferred to  was  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 

iMpmovtaaanm  tm  rwa  RaiiJ«Mi)  Urtxtaatwm 
Act  UmnB  CoMaiDSBATXoir  bt  CowoBxas 

1.  An  acroM-tba-board  Increaae  In  all 
beneflta. 

a.  A  wniwiiwOTTw  monthly  annuity  of  $100. 

3.  Blmlnatlon  at  tba  dual  benefits  reetrlo- 
tlon. 

At  the  present  time  nllroad  retirement 
M«  usually  reduced  when  the  an- 


null  &nt  la  also  receiving  aodal  security  bene- 
fits. Proposals  have  been  made  to  eliminate 
this  reduction. 

4.  Calculation  of  benefits  on  a  more  favor- 
able basis. 

B(  nefits  are  preeently  figured  on  the  basis 
of  oreraU  average  wages.  Sxiggestlons  have 
beei  made  for  figuring  payments.  Instead, 
fron  .  the  employee's  average  earnings  during 
his   i  highest  years. 

6.  Lower  age  requirement  for  retirement 
on  t  all  annuity. 

Ri  itlrement  before  age  88  on  a  reduced  an- 
nulljr  Is  alrecMly  possible.  However,  some 
hav<!  suggested  provision  for  retirement  on 
tull  annuities  at  age  SO  after  30  years  of 
serv  ce. 

8.  Lower  age  requirement  of  wife  for  wife's 
beni  [fit  from  age  65  to  age  60. 

7.  Lower  age  requirement  for  widow's  bene- 
fits rrom  age  65  to  age  60.  (Complete  elim- 
ination of  age  requirement  has  also  been 
urg4  d  for  widows.) 

8.  Increaae  all  sturvlvor  benefits  substan- 
tial] f. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nrw  JSSSKT 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVBS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

llr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day ends  the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
gres. 

A  s  a  result  of  the  geneitil  election  held 
last  year  there  came  a  change  of  admln- 
Istr  ition  in  our  Federal  Government  that 
broight  heavy  responsibilities  to  the 
Reiublican  Party. 

Euring  the  time  that  has  intervened 
sin(  e  January  last,  when  the  Republican 
Par  y  took  over  the  conduct  of  our  Fed- 
era:  affairs  much  has  been  accomplished. 
Not  idthstanding  this,  there  has  been  a 
ten<lency  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
clti:  ens  to  be  Impatient  because  more  has 
not  been  acc(»npllshed. 

1 1  this  connection  it  should  be  real- 
Izec ,  first,  that  the  conditions  found  to 
exli  t  were  far  worse  than  had  been  ex- 
pee  «d;  and,  second,  that  conditions 
tha ;  have  been  building  up  for  over  20 
yea  9  cannot  be  changed  overnight.  It 
tak  »  time  to  gather  together  the  facts, 
dettrmine  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
renedying  the  conditions,  and  to  bring 
int4  being  an  organization  capable  and 
to  rectify  existing  conditions, 
lect  and  bring  together  into  an  ef- 
ive  working  unit  the  necessary  group 
>mpetent  policymakers  in  each  de- 
lent  of  government  is  no  easy  task. 
ias  taken  time  to  do  so  but  now  that 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  accom- 
led  we  can  hope  that  the  rate  of 
proirress  will  definitely  increase  and  be- 
con  e  more  rapid. 

T  le  changes  made  necessary  by  a 
eha  ige  of  administration,  and  the  incl- 
den  ;  delay,  applied  not  only  to  the  exec- 
utlie  branch  under  the  President,  but 
alsc  to  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Ckremment.  In  connection  with  the 
lattir  it  was  necessary  to  organize  and 
chaiige  over  the  committees  of  both 
Beoftte  and  House  from  Democratic  to 


Republican  controL  This  requires  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  patience.  All  of  this 
had  to  be  done  before  the  committees  of 
Congress  could  begin  to  function. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  much  has  been 
done  both  by  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  that  the  new 
administration  has  been  in  power. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  tha 
present  Congress  so  that  there  may  be  a 
better  understanding  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  done. 

ficHTHfo  n*  KoasA  bmbbi 

After  3  years  of  bloodshed  in  Korea 
that  caused  approximately  142,000  cas- 
ualties to  our  American  forces  and  the 
expenditure  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  has  been 
brought  to  an  end.  Our  sick  and 
wounded  together  with  prisoners  of  war 
are  being  exchanged.  While  all  the 
gains  we  had  fought  for  were  not  at- 
tained, yet  we  do  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  Uiat  the  flag  of  free  govern- 
ment  still  flies  over  Korea. 

WOaUl  FBACB 

In  the  face  of  continued  opposition  of 
communistic-controlled  nations  we  have 
encouraged  and  supported  the  people  of 
free  nations  to  stand  firm  against  the 
onslaught  of  communinn.  We  have 
given  of  our  abundance  to  feed  hungry 
people.  We  have  opened  our  doors  to 
refugees,  including  orphaned  children. 
who  have  fled  from  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  In  our  effort  to  maintain 
world  peace,  we  have  continued  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid  on  a  less 
costly  but  more  effective  basis,  and  laid 
plans  for  their  termination  so  that  the 
drain  upon  our  taxpayers  will  be  brought 
to  an  end  in  the  near  future.  And,  to 
accomplish  this  at  a  minimum  of  delay 
requirements  were  laid  down  that  re- 
quire the  European  nations  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  their  own  defense. 

As  part  of  our  plan  to  promote  world 
peace  Congress  has  by  resolutlMi  given 
its  support  to  a  united  Germany,  dls- 
aj^roved  the  admission  of  Red  China 
as  a  member  ot  the  United  Nations,  re- 
newed the  trade-agreements  program 
with  certain  reasonable  restrictions,  and 
improved  our  custom  laws  to  increase 
foreign  trade. 

oovmncnvT  BXPSMomnon  aauocia 

Recognizing  that  our  Federal  expend- 
itures had  gotten  out  of  hand,  and 
threatened  our  stability  If  continued  at 
the  high  and  even  higher  and  higher 
rate  at  which  they  were  going,  the  Con- 
gress set  itself  to  the  task  of  reducing 
expenditures  of  Government.  The  re- 
sult is  highly  commendable.  The  re- 
duction in  the  total  amount  of  cash  tor 
spending  is  $20,810,000,000  below  last 
year.  The  budget  proposed  by  the  Tru- 
man budget  submitted  to  Congress  in 
January,  last,  was  $68,621,899,638.  The 
total  of  appropriation  bills  pasised  by  the 
new  Republican  administration  is  $54.- 
539.342,491,  or  a  reduction  of  $14,063.- 
657.147. 

While  these  reductions  came  as  a  r»> 
suit  of  Republican  leadership,  yet  It  Is 
pleasing  to  note  that  we  had  the  help 
of  some  members  of  the  Democratle 
Party  who  were  Interested  In  stabillzinff 
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our  fiscal  affairs  on  a  more  siiUsfactory 
basis. 

There  Is  still  much  that  can  and  shall 
be  done.  It  takes  time  to  undo  what  has 
grown  up  during  20  years  of  extrava- 
gant administrations.  But.  the  budget 
can  be  balanced  and  It  will  be.  This  is 
the  promise  t^iat  the  Republican  Party 
has  made  and  it  wlU  be  kept.  And,  with 
the  balancing  of  the  budiget  will  come 
reduction  of  taxes  and  decrease  in  the 
national  debt.  It  Is  no  easy  task  but  It 
can  and  wlU  be  accomplished. 

WATIOMAX.  BKr«KSa 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Elsenhower  it  has  been  possible  for  Con- 
gress to  make  substantial  savings  in  the 
cost  of  mft<"^'^"g  our  national  defense. 
The  cost  of  supporting  our  military 
toTcm  has  grown  to  such  an  amount 
that  the  burden  on  our  taxpayers  was 
reaching  a  point  that  something  had  to 
be  done  to  le$sen  the  load.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  the  help  of  one  so  quali- 
fied by  experience  as  President  Elsen- 
hower. No  one  knows  the  need  better 
than  he  does.  No  one  knows  better  than 
he  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate mllltery  force.  No  one  would  be 
more  imwUling  to  reduce  our  military 
strength  unneoenarily,  or.  in  a  manner 
that  might  bring  to  us  weakness  or  in- 
ability to  properly  protect  our  national 
security.  Hence  It  can  be  properly  as- 
sumed that  the  reduction  which  has  been 
made  does  not  mean  less  protection.  It 
means  that  by  the  methods  and  plans 
the  President  lias  devised  we  will  be  able 
to  have  more  protection  for  less  money. 
Thus,  the  $34.6  billion  budget  approved 
by  Congress  for  military  purposes  was 
$6.8  billion  below  the  amount  proposed 
by  President  TTuman  In  his  budget. 

Much  agitation  was  heard  with  re- 
spect to  the  cut  of  $5  billion  in  Air  Force 
funds.  We  can  rest  assured  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  with  the  knowledge  he 
has  would  not  permit  any  cut  that  would 
even  tend  to  jeopardize  our  security.  As 
he  pointed  out  '"Through  better  pro- 
graming and  organisation,  we  will  at- 
tain more  combat  alrpower  mom  swiftly 
than  would  otherwise  be  likely  of 
achievement"  The  President  added 
that  Air  Force  partisans  sought  to  "pUe 
dollars  upon  expended  dollars  in  appro- 
priations." 

In  this  connection  it  Is  wen  to  realize, 
that  Including  carryover  funds  of  $28.5 
billion,  the  Air  Force  will  have  approxi- 
mately $40  trillion  available  for  fiscal 
1954.  The  Army  and  Navy  jointly  will 
have  availaUe  $57  billion,  including 
$34.5  billion  in  carryover  funds.  Thus, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  Air  Force  has  not 
been  treated  unfairly  nor  without  proper 
regard  for  our  security. 

And.  as  further  assurance  It  should 
be  realized  that  President  Eisenhower 
determined  our  needs  and  fixed  the 
amount  that  was  necessary  upon  the 
basis  of  his  plans  for  a  long-term  effort 
based  upon  a  steady  flow  rather  than 
a  spasmodic  or  emotional  short-range 
approach  as  followed  by  the  previous 
administration.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
grateful  that  our  Nation  has  at  this  time 
one  so  qualified  to  assist  in  maintaining 
an  adequate  defense  program  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 


IWTfllttL  nCOWTTT 

We  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  danger  from  within.  The  extent 
tQ  which  subversive  activities  had  grown 
In  our  Nation,  and,  the  extent  to  which 
followers  of  communism  became  en- 
trenched in  official  positions  in  our  Gov- 
ernment service  became  a  source  of  deep 
concern  to  our  citizens.  As  a  result 
there  was  an  insistent  demand  that  all 
such  individuals  should  be  uprooted  and 
brought  to  the  l>ar  of  justice. 

The  present  administration  has  made 
plain  its  intention  to  drive  all  subversives 
of  whatsoever  kind  and  character  from 
our  Government.  Congress  has  acted 
quickly  and  flrmly.  Investigations  have 
been  carried  on  in  a  vigorous  manner. 
Hundreds  of  Communist  aliens  have 
been  deported  to  whence  they  came. 
The  State  Department  Is  being  cleansed 
as  quickly  as  the  identity  of  these  ene- 
mies of  our  country  can  be  learned.  It 
is  already  a  much  different  Department 
in  this  respect  than  heretofore.  Con- 
gress is  determined  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  that  has  been  begun  and  thereby 
eliminate  this  poisonous  element  from 
the  bloodstream  of  our  Nation. 

To  carry  out  this  objective  Congress 
has  tiglitened  the  laws  against  Commu- 
nists, more  effective  security  programs 
have  been  adopted  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  Government,  closer  scrutiny  of 
new  employees  in  Government  service  is 
now  in  force,  dismissal  of  employees  pre- 
viously suspected,  and  yet  permitted  to 
remain,  is  t>eing  carried  out.  For  In- 
stance 117  employees  were  dismissed 
after  a  check  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration's flies  revealed  damaging  evi- 
dence upon  which  no  action  ever  had 
been  taken.  Furthermore.  m(x«  than  a 
score  of  United  StiU^es  employees  in  the 
United  Nations  who  refused  to  testify 
if  they  were  or  had  been  Commimlsto 
have  been  dismissed  or  left  the  service 
under  fire,  and  the  FBI  has  been  ordered 
to  check  the  loyalty  of  every  American 
employed  in  the  United  Nations  organ- 
ization. In  addition  to  all  of  this  in- 
vestigation of  the  expenditures  of  foreign 
agents  in  this  countir  is  tieing  conducted, 
and  likewise  the  use  of  foreign  ship- 
owners of  American  tankers  in  doing 
business  with  Iron  Curtain  countries  in 
violation  of  terms  of  sale.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  many  ships  being  seized  by  the 
United  States.  The  Toice  of  America 
has  likewise  been  given  a  good  going 
over  to  eliminate  employees  whose  loy- 
alty has  been  questioned. 

All  of  this  Is  necessary  to  be  done,  and 
the  Republican  ac^nlnistration  both  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
Is  vigorously  proceeding  to  rid  us  of  all 
enemies  within  the  Government  service 
as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  nefarious 
trade  of  spying  upon  us.  This  work  can 
and  will  be  kept  up  \mtil  we  are  cleansed 
of  subversive  activities. 

The  Republican  Party  plans  to  reduce 
taxes.  To  accomplish  this  It  is  first  nec- 
essary to  balance  the  budget,  or,  at 
least  to  have  it  in  sight  of  accomplish- 
ment. There  are  some  who  seem  to 
think  that  this  could  be  done  immedi- 
ately. Such  individuals  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  financial  mess  left  by  the 


last  administration  was  much  worse 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  anyone. 
There  was  a  tremendous  d^clt  of  $9.4 
billion,  unpaid  bills  totaling  $81  bilUon. 
a  public  debt  of  more  than  $272  billion, 
and  a  53 -cent  dollar.  Thus,  it  was  im- 
pcffisible  to  reduce  taxes,  if  a  soimd  fi- 
nancial status  was  to  be  maintained, 
until  we  had  at  least  approached  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  outstanding  and  unpaid  bills. 
To  accomplish  this  It  was  necessary  to 
retain  present  revenue  and  cut  down  ex- 
penses. The  Republican  Congress  ac- 
cordingly cut  approximately  $14  billion 
from  the  oversized  Truman  budget,  and. 
reduced  the  amount  of  cash  to  be  ex- 
panded by  upward  of  $21  billion.  This 
is  fair  start  toward  the  goal  of  flnan-, 
<Hal  stability.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  if  we  have  no  imforeseen  emer- 
gency, that  the  balanced  budget  can  he 
attained,  with  resultant  tax  reduction, 
this  coming  year.  It  is  encouraging  to 
realize  that  the  Republican  Party.  In 
keeping  the  promises  made  last  year,  has 
already  achieved  Ita  first  objective, 
namely,  reduced  Government  ^Dendlng. 
The  rest  will  follow  in  due  order. 


Tlie  Republican  administration  recog- 
nizes an  obligation  to  promote  industrial 
peace.  An  intensive  study  is  already  be- 
ing made  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  to  restore  the  right  of  labor 
and  management  to  decide  their  own 
affairs  free  from  Government  pressure. 
Wage  controls  were  ended  in  the  early 
days  of  the  administration  in  order  to 
strengthen  collective  bargaining.  Aid 
and  assistance  can  and  will  be  tendered 
under  appropriate  circumstances  to  en- 
courage setUement  of  labor  disputes 
without  the  President  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment official  becoming  a  partisan  of 
either  side  to  the  detriment  of  the  other. 
The  Republican  Party  is  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  industrial  peace  Is  attain- 
able without  holding  the  club  of  an  army 
draft  over  the  heads  of  workers,  as  was 
lecommcDded  on  one  occasion  by  the  last 
administration.  Already  the  Republican 
policies  have  been  evidenced  by  good  re- 
sults; idleness  from  strikes  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  administration  have 
been  reduced  to  neaiiy  one- third  of  what 
they  were  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Congress  and  the  executive  tiranch  are 
seeking  by  cooperation  with  latKxr  and 
management  to  write  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  that  will  improve  col- 
lective laargalning  and  safeguard  the 
rights  of  workers.  Other  studies  are  be- 
ing carried  on  to  improve  migratory 
labor,  railroad  retirement,  and  minimum 
wages.  Labor  unicms  have  also  had  the 
full  support  of  the  Government  in  rid- 
ding themselves  of  communistic  infiu- 
ences.  Altogether  with  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Durkin  from  the 
ranks  of  labor  there  has  come  a  better 
understanding  of  the  respective  righta  of 
employer  and  worker. 

ncFEOVKD  cnmui.  wslvau 
Congress  has  adopted  much  legislation 
to  improve  in  many  ways  the  general 
welfare.  As  its  first  step  in  this  regard. 
It  reorganized  the  Department  of  Social 
Secvirity  by  enlarging  ite  scope  and  desig- 
nating it  as  the  Department  of  Health. 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  and  giving  it 
Cabinet  status.  Adetiuate  grants  have 
been  continued  to  aid  education  in  de- 
fense areas,  to  support  vocational  train- 
ing; medical  research,  hospital  construc- 
tion, public-health  centers;  to  provide 
public  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  dependent  widows  and  children  and 
to  aid  otherwise  disabled  persons;  to  en- 
courage housing,  home  reimir.  and  sliun 
clearance.  Purthennore.  careful  studies 
are  being  made  to  strengthen  the  social- 
secxulty  system  and  extend  its  benefits  to 
persons  not  now  covered. 

BCTTBk  OOVBUnCSMT 

Recognizing  that  morals  in  govern- 
ment had  sunk  to  a  low  level,  the  admin- 
istration immediately  sought  to  raise  the 
tone  by  demanding  the  strictest  observ- 
ance of  the  principles  of  right  and  Jus- 
tice. The  infliieooe  peddler  has  been 
dispersed  and  his  activities  brought  to 
an  end.  Business  with  the  Oovenunent 
depends  upon  merit  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  To  improve  Govern- 
ment service  the  Congress  has  extended 
the  Reorganization  Act  and  approved  10 
Government  reorganization  plans,  and 
established  2  eminent  study  commis- 
sions. Former  President  Hoover  con- 
senting to  serve  as  head  of  the  one 
that  will  continue  and  enlarge  the  woiic 
already  done  by  the  former  Hoover  Com- 
mission. Since  January  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  departments,  biuraus,  commis- 
sions and  agencies  has  progressed  with 
gratifying  results.  Already  some  81.516 
unnecessary  Government  positions  were 
abolished.  Tax  loopholes  have  been 
closed;  law  enforcement  Improved.  The 
accomplishments  so  far  are  but  an  Indi- 
cation of  what  can  be  expected  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Wltkr  an  increasing  firmness  in  our 
dealing  with  unfriendly  nations  our 
position  has  been  strmgthened.  This 
attitude  was  undoubtedly  helpfxil  in 
bringing  an  armistice  in  the  Korean  war. 
As  enemy  nations  recognize  this  change 
upon  our  part  it  is  expected  that  more 
respect  will  be  shown  toward  our  Nation 
and  its  objectlveu.  Our  disposition  to  be 
helpful  in  suptilying  food  to  the  starving 
people  of  East  Germany  and  Pakistan 
have  been  most  helpful  in  strengthening 
the  view  that  America  has  no  ulterior 
motive  or  design,  but.  only  a  desire  to 
be  helpful  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  our  peaceful  desires  are  not  more 
generally  recognized  by  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  past  history  of  this  Na- 
tion in  its  treatment  of  weaker  nations, 
together  with  our  recent  appropriaticm 
of  $200  million  to  rehabilitate  stricken 
Korea,  is  the  kind  of  policy  that  must  be 
convincing  in  the  long  run  even  to  the 
most  doubtfuL 

AMUCULTUSB 

In  the  agrlcultiural  field  the  Republican 
Congress  and  administration  recognized 
that  the  conditions  fiyiirting  in  the  States 
where  agriciilture  constitutes  the  basic 
industry  were  in  need  of  immediate  con- 
sideration.  Attention  was  directed  to 
two  major  problons:  First,  the  general 
decline  in  farm  prices  which  had  been 
under  way  during  the  last  2  years  of 
the  Democratic  administration;  and, 
second,  the  droiight  in  the  Southwest 


Du  ring  1951  and  1952  there  had  been 
a  dro  3  in  farm  prices  of  15  percent.  Un- 
der t  le  policies  adopted  by  the  present 
adml  listration  this  downward  trend  was 
slowe  d  up.  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  >nly  a  2-percent  decline  took  place 
and  there  are  indications  that  farm 
price  I  have  become  more  stabilized.  The 
Gove  "nment's  support  program  of  basic 
como  lodities,  and.  the  discretion  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  the 
supp<  irt  level  for  wool  and  dairy  products, 
has  1 11  proven  helpful.  But,  the  situa- 
tion s  such  as  to  require  close  and  con- 
tlnuo  us  study.  ^  nationwide  poll  is  being 
held  among  farmers  to  ascertain  their 
wishi  8  with  respect  to  future  farm  pro- 
grazn  i.  It  is  likewise  having  the  study  of 
a  naional  bipartisan  National  Agrictil- 
tiiral  Advisory  Commission  that  has  been 
set  U] )  in  fulfillment  of  a  1952  Republican 
platf  trm  pledge.  New  farm  legislation 
will  1  ave  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress after  it  convenes  in  January  next 
as  the  present  law  expires  in  December 
1954. 

Co  igress  has  already  adopted  a  variety 
of  lei  Islation  to  aid  agriculture.  It  in- 
clude i  increased  farmer  participation  in 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  farm 
credit  system;  amendments  to  the  mar- 
;-quota  legislation;  a  reorganiza- 
to  improve  Department  of  Agri- 
!;  extension  of  crop  insurance;  and 
led  the  Mexican  farm-labor  pro- 
I  to  help  western  farmers  with  crop 
sting.  These  are  but  an  indication 
widespread  type  of  legislation  al- 
passed. 

DSOTTCBT  BXLI^ 

Congress  and  the  administration  acted 
quiel^  and  effectively  to  relieve  distress 
condJDons  caused  by  the  drought  in 
soutfc  western  States.  To  get  the  pro- 
gram started  President  Eisenhower  au- 
thorl  ed  the  use  of  $8  million  from  his 
emer  ;ency  fimd.  Later  Congress  passed 
emergency  legislation  providing  $150 
millimi  for  drought  relief .  Provision  was 
also  made  for  special  railroad  rates  to 
have  feed  sent  to  the  drought  areas  and 
to  tiMisport  cattle  to  other  sections 
when  I  there  existed  drought-free  grazing 
lands 


Wl  h  the  care  that  has  always  been 
chars  cteristic  tstf^t^e  Republican  Party 
toward  our  veterans,  the  Congress 
passe  1  numerous  and  varied  bills  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  veterans.  Appropri- 
ation I  for  veterans'  pensions  and  ben- 
efits lave  been  continued  without  ciu:- 
tailm  snt;  free  mail  privilege  for  service- 
men )n  active  duty  in  Korea  and  else- 
where;  continued  the  act  imder  which 
the  Federal  Government  adds  funds  to 
suppl  tment  the  allotment  for  dependents 
of  eh  Isted  men;  provided  for  automatic 
renewal  of  expiring  5-year  level- 
premJum-lien  policies  of  the  United 
Statei  Government  and  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance.  The  Republican 
Congijess  also  provided  for  a  high  level 
of  meAlcal  services  for  veterans,  and  con- 
tinued all  the  benefits  previously  pro- 
vided by  law. 


BOUSiNS 


continue  the  program  for  Im- 
prove 1  housing  to  benefit  those  of  low 
incon  e  the  Congress  provided  for  the 


construction  of  20.000  publie-housins 
units,  an  omnibtis  housing  measure  to 
ennoxxnge  construction  of  lower-priced 
sale  and  rental  housing.  It  provides  for 
lower  downpayments  and  longer  ma- 
turities on  FHA  loans  on  houses.  In  ad- 
dition, this  Congress  increased  FHA  loan 
insxutmce  authorization  by  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  home  repair  and  Im- 
provements; authorized  another  $100 
million  for  direct  home  and  farmhouse 
loans  to  veterans;  granted  Korean  vet- 
erans preference  along  with  World  War 
n  veterans  in  admission  to  Government 
housing;  and  continued  Federal  rent 
controls  in  critical  defense  areas. 

BDUCATIOM 

The  Congress  recognized  the  great 
stress  laid  upon  some  communities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  education  resulting 
from  Federal  defense  activities.  Con- 
gress accordingly  voted  Federal  funds  to 
meet  the  increased  operatinf  expenses  of 
an  estimated  2,400  school  districts. 
Authorization  for  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction  in  critical  defense  areas  was 
provided,  and  also  grants  to  States  for 
vocational  education  programs. 

BBALTH 

The  hospital  construction  program  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  assists 
States  and  municipalities,  and  nonprofit 
organizations,  in  constructing  hospitals 
and  health  centers  was  extended  until 
1957.  and  appropriations  were  made  to 
make  it  effective.  Increased  appropria- 
tions were  also  made  to  carry  on  research 
in  such  diseases  as  cancer,  heart,  mental 
health,  and  arthritis.  Funds  were  also 
provided  to  enable  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  States  for  rehabilitation,  training, 
and  Job  placement  for  disabled  persons, 
to  be  carried  on.  And.  as  a  protection  to 
the  life  and  health  of  our  people,  the 
Congress  adopted  a  law  giving  the  neces- 
sary power  and  authority  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  inspect 
factories  where  food  and  drug  products 
are  manufactured. 

Notwithstanding  the  need  for  economy 
in  our  fiscal  affairs  it  was  not  deemed 
right  or  just  to  curtail  Federal  assistance 
t»ttose  in  need.  Consequently,  Congress 
prMidtfil  funds  for  old-age  assistance,  r 
dependent  widows  and  children,  the  ." 
bUnd,  and  the  permanently  and  totaUr 
disabled. 

80C3AI.  — CUMlTt 

In  an  effort  to  improve  social  security 
a  searching  study  and  Investigation  is 
now  under  way  to  ascertain  how  this  can 
best  be  done,  with  particular  reference 
to  increasing  benefits  and  expanding  the 
number  and  classes  of  citizens  to  be 
brought  imder  its  provisions.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  studies  will  be  suffi- 
ciently cc«npleted  to  enable  Congress  to 
make  some  improvements  in  the  existing 
law  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
rsB^UL  AOMnnsnunoN 

The  present  admlnistraUon  has  Im- 
proved the  Government  service  by  the 
appcrintment  of  men  and  women  to  high 
executive  and  policy  forming  positions 
who  have  the  ability,  sincerity,  and  pur- 
pose to  render  real  service  to  our  people. 
They  have  not  been  what  is  usually 
termed    political    appointments.    The 
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President  notwlthstsndtDff  the  appeals 
that  have  been  made  to  him  to  make 
political  appctotments  has  Insisted  that 
there  is  a  big  Job  to  be  done  in  putting 
this  Nation  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  services 
that  are  necessary  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people.  CoBseqiiently,  he 
has  selected  individuals  who  have  the 
qualifications  to  produce  such  results 
rather  than  a  selection  based  solely  on 
the  theory  of  political  i>atronage.  In 
any  event  we  must  recognize  and  com- 
mend the  high  puri)ose  that  has  actu- 
ated the  President  in  the  course  he  has 
pursued. 

OONCLDSXOIf 

This  statement  by  no  means  fully  sets 
forth  all  that  has  been  accomplished  as 
a  result  of  Republican  administration  of 
Government  affairs.  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  at  least  indicate  the  wide  variety  of 
legislation  that  has  been  passed  and  the 
worthwhile  resrdts  attained  by  reason 
of  such  and  the  forward-looking  pro- 
gram of  the  President.  During  the  last 
7  months  an  excellent  start  has  been 
made  and  the  results  attained  in  the 
future  will  in  my  opinion  Justify  the 
fondest  hopes  of  our  people. 


Shedd  Hie  Federal  GevcmMrt  Carry 
Hige  Idle  BakDces  With  the  Com- 
trckl  Basks? 


XZTBNBIC»I  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


Hr  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RXPHSBSNTATIVES 

Monday.  August  i.  If  S3 

Ifr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
question  of  raising  the  limit  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  before  Congress  near  the 
end  of  the  session,  it  was  disclosed  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  its  credit 
more  than  $6^  billion  in  commercial 
bank  &ccoimts  which  is  not  being  used 
by  the  Government  and  will  not  be  used 
until  the  banks  are  given  notice  to  de- 
posit it  in  their  Federal  Reserve  bank. 
About  one-third  of  this  large  amount  is 
in  21  banks  in  1  city.  There  are  11.097 
banks  authorized  to  receive  taxes  and 
•proceeds  of  borrowing  operations  and 
keep  the  money  on  deposit  until  called 
for.  There  are  10.572  banks  actually 
holding  balances  as  of  the  end  of  July 
1953.  The  question  raised  is.  Should 
these  large  balances  remain  idle  in  the 
conunercial  banks  when  they  do  not 
serve  any  purpose  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  is 
paying  up  to  3  V^  percent  interest  for  its 
money?  At  a  2-percent  rate,  the  $6^ 
billion  now  on  deposit  is  costing  the  tax- 
payers $130  million  a  year.  At  a  314- 
percent  rate,  it  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
$211,260,000  a  year. 
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In  years  gone  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment profited  substantlfiJly  from  interest 
received  from  banks  on  dally  balances 


of  the  Qovemmmt's  deposits  in  these 
banks.  For  Instance,  from  19IS  to  1990, 
the  Federal  Government  received  2  per- 
cent teterest  on  Its  daily  balances  with 
commercial  banks.  During  the  year 
1929.  the  Federal  Government  collected 
on  daily  balances  from  the  banks  $S.- 
4004)00:  for  1928.  the  sum  of  $4,800,000; 
and.  for  1932,  the  sum  of  $2,255,000. 
Balances  were  low  then  compared  to 
now. 

During  the  depression  year.  1933,  the 
Cmgress  agreed  to  a  conference  report 
on  a  bill  which  abolished  the  pasrment  of 
interest  by  banks  on  demand  deposits. 
It  was  my  understanding  at  the  time  that 
this  was  not  to  be  permanent,  but  was 
to  extend  only  until  the  Federal  deposit- 
insurance  law  was  working  satisfactorily, 
which  would  protect  the  depositors  of 
banks.  However,  the  law  has  never  been 
changed  and  from  that  time  until  now 
banks  do  not  pay  interest  on  demand 
deposits.  In  fact,  they  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  making  such  payments  and 
they  can  only  pay  such  rat^  of  interest 
on  time  deposits  as  are  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Every  believer  in  the  free,  competitive 
enterprise  system  should  certainly  advo- 
cate the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting 
baDdcs  from  paying  interest  on  demand 
deposits.  This  is  not  only  regimentation 
against  the  banks,  but  it  is  a  body  blow 
to  a  free,  competitive  system. 

Prior  to  1913.  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  became  a  law.  there  were  sub- 
treasuries  in  different  convenient  "pa^^ 
of  the  United  States  that  were  used  to" 
hold  and  disburse  Federal  funds.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Act  abolished  the  sub- 
treasuries  and  made  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  their  branches  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  this  act,  the  Federal  Government 
does  xx)t  give  checks  on  a  commercial 
bank  that  holds  a  deposit  belonging  to 
the  Government,  but  instead  it  orders 
the  commercial  bank  to  turn  the  money 
in  to  its  Federal  Reserve  bcuik  and  then 
the  FMeral  Government  issues  a  check 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  balance  in  com- 
mercial banks  on  deposit  for  the  Gov- 
ernment The  Federal  Reserve  banks 
represent  the  Government  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  under  the  law.  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  overdraw,  it  can 
be  covered  easily  by  direct  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  to  Federal  Reserve 
banks  by  the  Treasury  up  to  $5  billion 
as  authorized  by  existing  law. 

The  American  Banker.  In  Its  July  22. 
1953.  issue,  had  the  following  to  say  in 
an  editorial  concerning  this  matter: 

AonsABLS  Now:  Spkhdiho  tbb  Tbasust's 
Cash  Balance  Rathzk  Tbah  Ifoax  Dbbt 
With  tb«  Federal  debt  within  $3  billion  of 
Its  statutory  limit  of  #275  billion,  there  has 
been  discussion  at  Washington  and  In  the 
press  as  to  need  and  advisability  of  raising 
the  debt  celling. 

We  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  tbe  opinion 
which  sajB  that  this  step  Is  neither  needed 
ncv  advisable. 

R  would  certainly  seem  inadvisable  for  tbe 
Bbenhower  administration,  after  Its  strong 
talk  about  balancing  the  budget  and  getting 
Federal   expenses   under   control,   to   enter 


CiongresB  with  aa  appttl  lot  a  higb«r  debt 
<>«>tiine,  If  this  can  in  any  way  be  avoided. 

And  it  seems  it  can  be  avoided  by  being  a 
little  man  realistie  about  the  slae  of  cash 
balanoe  which  the  United  States  Treaswr 
actoally  needs. 

Vtankly.  we  see  no  need  for  $5  billion  or 
$0  billion  United  States  Treasury  working 
o^aitaL  AetuaUy.  the  Ti  s—ury  %  cash  should 
be  as  smaU  a  sum  as  is  practioaUy  possible. 
It  would  save  both  bank  credit  and  money. 

Cutting  the  Treasury's  cash  balance  to  tbe 
bone  might  save  as  much  as  $80  to  $100  mU- 
Uon  annually  in  interest  charges  alone.  It 
costs  about  $20  to  $26  mlUion  a  year  In  in- 
terest to  borrow  each  billion  of  cash  that 
the  Treasury  keeps  in  its  depositories  today. 

If.  therefore,  the  Federal  Treasury  during 
the  next  months  should  let  its  cash  balance 
run  down,  we  will  be  gratified  rather  than 
otherwise.  It  will  be  a  good  step,  and  one 
in  the  direction  of  better  Federal  economy — 
economy  in  the  good  ancient  Greek  sense  of 
housekeeping. 


Address  of  Jotepk  Lcins  at  Uavdlmf  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 
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ZN  TUX  HOUSE  OF  RS'RESSHTATTVKS 
Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House.  I  present 
for  insertion  in  the  Concmssional  Jtec- 
OBO  the  following  address  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Lewis,  of  Purdy  Station,  N.  Y.,  delivered 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  plaque  marking  the 
site  where  TlKonas  Paine  was  buried  in 
New  Rochelle,  N.  T.: 


BT  JoBCPH  Lcwn,  DELivntED  Jum  8. 
19S3,  XM  THB  177th  Ykab  or  thk  AmncAif 

RSFTTBLIC  AT  THK  UirvDUM O  OV  TBB  TABLBT 

Mabxhvo  tbb  Sns  Whibk  Thomas  Paotx 
Was  BuaXED  oar  Bn   Fasic   at   New   Ro- 

CRBXK,  N.  T..  OOMXnCOaATXHO  TBS    144TB 

AmnwsAKT  or  Hn  Death 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  at  least  fbr  this  occa- 
sion, turn  back  the  pages  of  history  to  April 
19,  1783.  This  la  the  day  when  tbe  American 
Revolution  ean^e  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
On  that  day,  when  "tbe  times  that  tried 
men's  souls"  was  over,  Thomas  Paine  stood, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people,  as 
the  foremost  patriot  of  his  time. 

He  was  acclaimed  tbe  world  over  as  the 
.^KMtle  of  Litierty.  He  was  held  in  greater 
esteon  than  any  other  leader  of  that  mo- 
mentous and  historic  struggle. 

What  had  Thomas  Paine  done  to  deserve 
this  great  honor? 

I  will  teU  you. 

He  saved  the  American  Bevolution  from 
defeat  and  disaster. 

I  need  not  teU  you  here  that  it  was  his 
pamphlet,  Oonunon  Sense,  which  provoked 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  and  caused  the 
Colonies  to  publish  and  declare  to  the  world 
a  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  aroused 
tbe  American  people  to  achieve  liberty. 

But  when  the  war  started  and  defeat  after 
defeat  had  been  suffered  by  the  Continental 
Army,  It  became  a  grave  question  as  to 
whether  we  would  be  successful  in  the  strug- 
gle. This  concern  was  eziuressed  time  and 
again  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army.  On  more  than  one  occasion  General 
Washington  sent  up  moans  of  despair,  which 
culminated  1^  his  final  gasp  of  desperation, 
when  he  cried.  T  think  the  game  pretty  well 

up." 

And  now  there  has  Jxist  c<»ne  to  public 
light   aa   Utherto   tmknown   letter    which 
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makw  ua  realise  the  deeperfttlon  of  Waeh- 
Ington's  plight.  Thte  letter  wee  written  to 
George  Ilaeon.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Washlngfton  wrote:  "We  are  with- 
out money  •  •  •  without  proTlelons  •  •  • 
the  history  of  thla  war  la  a  history  ot  false 
hopes  •  •  •  our  efforts  are  In  vain."  If  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  thought 
our  struggle  for  Independence  was  a  "false 
hope,"  and  that  our  efforts  to  achieve  free- 
dom "are  In  vain,"  what  must  have  been  the 
temper  of  the  peofrie  In  such  a  hopeless  situ- 
ation. They.  too.  had  become  discouraged: 
enthusiasm  began  to  wane,  many  desoted 
the  great  catise.  and  mutiny  had  already 
taken  place  In  the  Army. 

It  was  during  this  time.  In  the  very  depths 
of  despair,  that  OeneraL  Von  Steuben  said 
that  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Paine 
"would  produce  a  better  effect  than  all  the 
recommendations  of  Congress.  In  prose  and 
verse." 

He  was  right.  It  did.  It  began  with  theee 
Immortal  words:  "These  are  the  times  that 
try  men's  souls  *  *  *."  It  was  called  The 
Crisis.  Washington  had  It  read  to  his  sol- 
diers, and  I  need  not  tell  you  what  effect  It 
produced.  It  was  on  the  lips  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  revolution  In  sentiment  and  de- 
termination came  over  the  American  Colo- 
nies. They  were  once  more  determined  that 
the  War  tat  Independence  must  be  won. 
Whenever  the  situation  became  desperate, 
whenever  another  defeat  was  suffered,  these 
words  of  Paine  reverberated  throughout  the 
camps: 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
He  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love  and 
thanks  erf  man  and  wamaja." 

Whenever  there  was  a  shortage  of  food, 
whenever  there  was  InsiilBclent  clothing, 
whenever  there  were  mumblings  of  discon- 
tent, these  words  suddenly  became  audible: 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
Tyranny,  like  hell.  Is  not  easily  conquered." 

Whenever  {dagued  by  anxious  thoughts  of 
home  and  farm,  the  soldier  heard  these 
words: 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  harder  the  strug^e  the  more  glorious 
the  trliunph." 

Whenever  In  moments  of  loneliness, 
thinking  of  wife  and  child,  wondering 
whether  his  patriotic  devotion  to  enlist  In 
the  cause  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  he 
was  answered  by  the  gem: 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too 
lightly:  It  i»  deamess  only  that  gives  every- 
thing Its  value." 

When  fighting  seemed  never  to  cease,  these 
words  rang  out.  drowning  all  despairing 
thoughts : 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  price  upon  Its 
goods;  and  it  woxild  be  strange  Indeed.  If  so 
celestial  an  article  as  freedom  should  not  be 
highly  rated." 

In  theee  Crisis  papers.  13  In  all.  are  to  be 
found  not  only  messages  of  inspiration,  com- 
forting and  reasstiring  words,  but  sound  mil- 
itary advice,  valuable  suggestions  of  admin- 
istration, and  equally  as  important,  precious 
knowledge  that  was  so  essential  for  the 
proper  guidance  of  the  people  during  so  seri- 
ous a  time.  They  also  cemented  the  diverse 
forces  when  'the  country  was  so  dangerously 
divided.  While  words  can  cheer,  while  words 
can  inspire,  while  words  can  dry  eyes  wet 
with  sorrow  and  soothe  the  heart  gripped 
with  fear,  words  cannot  feed  you,  they  can- 
not clothe  you,  they  cannot  protect  you  from 
the  chills  of  night,  the  winter's  blast,  the 
cold  of  snow,  nor  can  they  stay  the  pangs 
of  himger.  While  words  can  fortify  the 
mind  and  make  the  timid  oourageoiis,  some- 
thing more  practical  Is  needed  to  plant  the 
food,  fell  the  forests,  turn  the  wheels  of 
machinery,  provide  transportation  for  an 
army,  sustain  the  soldiers  In  battle,  and  to 
achieve  victory  In  the  struggi*. 
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a  genius  has  been  lost  because  he 
first  the  wherewithal  to  feed  and 
his  body. 

a  causs  had  failed  because  of  the 
the  means  of  achieving  it. 

Paine  combined  inspiration  with 
and   deeds.     And  so   at   the  crucial 
when  the  Army  was  without  food 
:lothlng     and     anununition,     Thomas 
went  to  Prance  to  secure  these  things 
we  lacked,  and  which  were  so  essen- 
hold  our  Army  together, 
plea  to  the  Prench  Qovemment  re- 
in a  shipload  of  ammvmitlon,  cloth- 
money, 
help  In  such  a  crisis  is  beyond  the 
of   words  to  tell.     Only  let  it  be 
that  it  was  Thomas  Paine's  efforts 
accomplished  these  results. 
gronder  John  Adams  said  "That  history 
ascribe  the  American  Revolution  to 
Paine." 

7  long  years  of  this  struggle  Paine 

his  labors,  both  as  a  soldier  and 

,  until  the  publication  of  the  13th  and 
<^l8ls.  beginning  with  these  cherished 
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times   that   tried   men's  souls   are 
md  the  greatest  and  completest  revolu- 
the  world  has  ever  known,  gloriously 
lapplly  accomplished." 
entire  Crisis  papers  cannot  properly 
,  nor  understood,  unless  it  is  done  in 
with  the  events  tor  which  they 
written.     Sach  having  been  designed 
particular  purpoee,  or  to  solve  a  press- 
p  'oblem,  or  to  meet  an  unexpected  sltua- 
Only  then  can  one  get  an  idea  of  their 
and   the   tremendous   infiuence   they 
upon  the  people  during  the  critical 
of  this  momentous  event. 
American  Revolution  cannot  properly 
without  the  reading  of  Paine's 
and    the    Crisis    cannot    properly    be 
without  understanding  the  critical 
and  situations  for  which  they  were 
.    Only  then  will  one  be  able  to  get  a 
understanding  of  the  vitally  Impor- 
part  that  Thomas  Paine  played  in  not 
preventing    defeat,    but   in    achieving 
It  is  only  then  that  one  will  be  able 
appreciate  the  value  and  lmi>ortance  of 
Crisis   as   it   was   published.     The   13 
comprise  a  book  of  over  300  pages 
more   than   80,000   words;    each 
worth   its  weight  in   gold  and  more 
than  diamonds  and  pearls.    Wash- 
knew  what  Paine  had  achieved,  not 
for  him,  but  for  vlct<x7  and  freedom, 
as  well  as  Adams  that  without  the 
yt  Paine,  his  sword  would  have  been 
in  vain. 

knew  only  too  well  that  there 

have  been  no  United  States  of  America 

here  been  no  Thomas  Paine,  and  he — 

Washington — wotild  never  have  been 

President  of  the  American  Republic. 

the  war  was  over,  and  each  and  every 

ijetximed  to  his  peaceful  pmvults,  it  was 

Thomas  Paine  who  had  no  gainful  oc- 

to  resimie,  nor  did  he  possess  an 

Income  to  sustain  him  for  his 

He  did  not  profit  from  the  war  like 

Adams  and  others,  nor  did  he  come 

iny  of  the  confiscated  property. 

Washington    was    made    aware    at 
's  financial  distress,  he  wrote: 

nothing  be  done  in  our  Assembly  for 

Paine?     Must  the  merits  and  services 

Cbmmon  Sense  continue  to  glide  down 

itreams    of   time    unrewarded   by   this 

His  writings  certainly  had  a  pow- 

effect  on  the  public  mind — ought  they 

meet  an  adequate  return?    He  is  poor. 

chagrined   and   almost.  If  not   alto- 

,  in  despair  of  relief." 

another  occasion,  after  inriting  him 

executive  mansion,  Washington  wrote : 

presence  here  may  remind  Congress 

past  services  to  this  country,  and 

Is  In  my  power  to  Impress  them,  com- 
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mand  my  best  services  with  freedom,  as  they  ' 
will    be    rendered    cheerfully    by    one    wh» 
entertains  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance 
of  your  wOTks. 

And  so,  on  August  26.  1783,  Congress  voted 
unanimously  this  resolution: 

"That  the  early,  unsolicited,  and  continued 
labors  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  In  explaining 
and  enforcing  the  principles  of  the  late  Rev- 
olution by  Ingenuous  and  timely  publica- 
tions upon  the  nature  of  liberty  and  dvU 
government  have  been  well  received  by  the 
people  and  citizens  of  these  States,  and 
merit  the  approbation  of  Congress;  and  the 
benefita  produced  thereby.  Mr.  Paine  is  en- 
titled to  a  liberal  gratification  from  the 
United  States." 

With  these  sentiments  of  appreciation 
went  the  sxmi  of  •3.000.  The  SUte  at  New 
York  gave  him  his  farm  of  276  acres; 
the  SUte  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Stote  of 
New  Jersey  expressed  their  thanks  with 
monetary  gifts.  To  what  other  patriot  of 
that  time  did  the  people  express  so  eloquently 
and  generously  that  sentiment  at  appre- 
elation? 

Messages  of  gratitude  by  the  thousands 
came  from  those  wbo  had  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  confilct  as  well  as  from  the  people. 
Here  are  but  a  few: 

Oen.  Nathanael  Greene  said: 

"America  is  Indebted  to  few  character* 
more  than  to  you." 

Joel  Barlow  said: 

"The  great  American  catise  owes  as  much 
to  the  pen  of  Paine  as  to  the  sword  of 
Washington." 

General  Lafayette  said: 

"A  free  America  without  her  Thomas 
Paine  is  xmthinkable." 

I  need  not  tell  you  for  the  crueleet  con- 
spiracy  in  the  history  of  man  that  has  been 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  American 
people  to  properly  honor  Thomas  Paine. 
But  those  days  are  passing.  He  is  rapidly 
assuming  his  rightful  place  not  only  in  the 
pages  of  American  history,  but  also  In  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  And  thla 
tablet,  for  which  we  are  so  grateful  to  Ifxa. 
Rowena  Stillman.  marking  bis  violated  grav« 
Is  another  step  in  that  growing  recognition. 

Significantly  did  Andrew  Jackson  expresa 
this  truth  when  be  said: 

"Thomas  Paine  needs  no  monument  mad* 
by  hands.  He  has  erected  a  monument  in 
the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  liberty." 

While  it  Is  true  that  Thomas  Paine  needs 
no  moniunent,  it  is  only  too  tr\ie  that  the 
American  people,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  do  need  a  monument  to  lluunas 
Paine. 

The  recognition  of  Thomas  Paine's  services 
to  the  cause  of  American  freedom  will  not  be 
complete  until  there  stands  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  memorial  giving  full  expression  to 
both  our  debt  and  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  Common  Sense  and  the  American  Crisis. 

And  there  shoxild  be  carved  upon  Its  im- 
perishable marble  these  eloquent  words  of 
Thomas  Paine  as  a  reminder  that  such  a 
calamity  should  never  befall  the  people  of 
the  earth.    Paine  wrote: 

"When  we  contemplate  the  fall  of  empires 
and  the  extinction  of  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  we  see  but  little  to  excite  our  regrets 
than  the  molderlng  ntlns  of  pompous  pal« 
aces,  magnificent  museums,  lofty  pyramids, 
and  walls  and  towers  of  the  most  costly  work- 
manship; but  Vhen  the  empire  of  America 
shall  fall,  the  subject  for  contemplative  sor- 
row will  be  Infinitely  greater  than  crumbling 
brass  and  marble  can  inspire.  It  will  not 
then  be  said,  'Here  stood  a  temple  of  vast 
antiqiilty:  here  roee  a  Babel  of  invisible 
height;  in  there  a  palace  cf  sumptuous  ex- 
travagance; but  here,  ah.  painful  thought, 
the  noblest  of  work  of  human  wisdom,  the 
grandest  scene  of  human  glory,  the  fair  cause 
of  freedom  rose  and  fell.'" 

And  if  this  memorial  Is  commenstirate  with 
Thomas  Paine's  services  to  the  establishment 
of   the  RepubUc   of   the   United   SUtes  of 
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America,  tt  staoold  be  more  Imposing  than 
the  monument  to  Washington  and  more  clas- 
sical than  the  one  to  Jefferson..  It  should 
possess  the  stately  grandexu-  that  belongs  to 
the  real  founder  of  our  Republic. 

When  this  memorial  rises  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  the  admirers  of  Thomas  Paine  might 
well  eaU  it  his  res\irrectlon. 


Bills  Provide  That  Buremacrats  Fix  Postal 
iUtts— TaloBf  Power  Awaj  From 
CoBfrcss 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  mirmsoTA 
m  THS  BOX7SS  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVJES 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the 
Poet  Office  Department  talu  over  the 
power  ot  Congress  to  fix  postal  rates, 
which  has  been  the  fiinctlon  of  Ameri- 
can lawmalcers  ever  since  there  was  a 
Postal  Department.  New  legislative 
measiires  would  provide  that  a  board  of 
three  bureaucrats  appointed  by  the 
Postmaster  General  handle  postal  rate- 
making  and  policy. 

Three  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  carry  out  this  plan  and  all 
of  them  may  come  up  for  consideration 
when  Congress  reconvenes  next  Janu- 
ary. This  is  the  most  dangerous  legis- 
lation offered  to  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
'  lean  people  in  many  years.  I  am  sure 
the  authors  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  Involved. 

These  bills  are  H.  R.  6425,  by  Mrs. 
St.  Giotox.  of  New  York;  H.  R.  6515.  by 
Representative  Allen,  of  California;  and 
S.  2476.  by  Senator  DntKszN.  of  Illinois. 

The  bills  are  almost  identical  so  in 
discussing  1  of  them  I  take  in  the  main 
features  of  all  3. 

Postal  rates  affect  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Nation.  They  can  dis- 
rupt tens  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses; they  can  bankrupt  other  thou, 
sands.  Postal  rates  affect  the  education 
and  reading  of  every  person  able  to  read 
in  America.  They  are  so  vital  to  the 
economy  that  our  forefathers  made  the 
Postal  Department  a  service  department 
and  not  a  revenue- producing  depart- 
ment, and  in  more  than  100  years  the 
Post  Office  has  operated  at  a  fiscal  profit 
only  a  few  of  the  hundred  years. 

In  substance,  these  biUs  provide  that 
an  agency  shall  be  created  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  known  as  the  Board 
of  Postal  Rates  and  Fees.  This  Board 
shall  have  three  members,  under  the  St. 
George  bill,  appointed  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  without  regard  to  civil-service 
list,  and  each  member  shall  draw  $12,000 
per  year  and  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  name  the  Chairman  of  that  Board. 

Under  the  St.  George  bill^  and  it  is  al- 
most word  for  word  like  the  other  two 
bills,  the  Board  shall  conduct  investiga- 
tions from  time  to  time  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  changes,  adjustments,  or 
modifications  In  the  postal-rate  struc- 
ture are  necessary  or  advisable  and  in 
the  public  interest. 


The  bills  further  provide  that  a  Board 
then  shall  sutoilt  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, reports  of  any  hearings,  investiga- 
tions, and  studies  held  and  conducted  by 
it.  together  with  such  rec<Mnmendations 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 
.Under  this  propped  law  the  Board 
could  recommend  that  all  nonprofit  edu- 
cational and  labor  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, the  religious  papers,  the  veterans' 
papers,  the  scientific  Journals,  and  others 
which  now  have  a  preferred  rate  of  post- 
age, should  have  their  rates  doubled, 
tripled,  or  quadrupled. 

This  Board  could  recommend  that  the 
rate  on  books,  which  already  has  been 
increased  up  to  300  percent  in  11  years, 
could  be  again  doubled  or  tripled.  This 
Board  could  recommend  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General  that  the  second-class  postal 
rates  on  magazines  and  newspapers 
which  already  have  been  raised  30  per- 
cent imder  the  1951  law  could  be  raised 
another  100  percent  or  more. 

These  three  bureaucrats,  not  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  could  tell  the 
Postmaster  General  that  under  the  find- 
ings they  have  made  that  the  third-class 
postage  rate  which  is  used  largely  by 
small-business  firms  should  be  raised  an- 
other 100  percent,  thus  driving  out  of 
business  tens  of  thousands  of  small  firms 
and  leaving  the  Nation  to  the  mercy  of 
the  huge  corporations  and  trusts,  a  tend- 
ency which  many  now  believe  already 
has  gone  too  far. 

At  some  distant  date  in  the  future,  if 
2  of  the  3  members  of  the  Board  hap- 
pened to  be  unfriendly  to  the  religious 
press  of  the  country,  they  might  recom- 
mend that  the  8i>eclal  rate  given  to  reli- 
gious publications.  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Protestant — should  be  tripled  or  quad- 
rupled. 

In  other  words,  this  Board  of  three,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
who  naturally  would  be  sjrmpathetic  with 
the  man  who  gave  them  $12,000  Jobs, 
would  have  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  himdreds  of  important  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

I  will  be  amazed  If  these  measures  are 
seriously  considered.  But  they  might  be 
and  strong  pressure  might  be  directed  in 
support  of  this  measure  which  would  do 
the  very  thing  our  Republican  Party 
cami>aigned  against — ^that  is  centraliz- 
ing more  power  in  a  few  bureaucrats  sit- 
ting at  Washington  desks  and  by  their 
decisions  being  able  to  bankrupt  and  de- 
stroy tens  of  thousands  of  American 
small-business  men.  It  would  be  much 
too  great  a  power  to  delegate  to  any 
three  men  or  women.  Good  men  do  not 
want  such  authority  and  power. 

Certainly,  it  goes  against  every  promise 
and  every  campaign  pledge  and  the 
entire  philosoplyr  of  President  Eisen- 
hower who  has  made  valiant  efforts  to 
stem  the  tide  of  concentrating  vast 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  here  in  the 
National  Capital. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  provision  In  these 
bills,  which  the  proponents  will  argue 
forcefully,  that  Congress  can  disapprove 
of  these  recommendations  and  can  favor 
or  reject  these  rates  proposed  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  But,  if  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  a  congressional  session,  a 
resolution  regarding  the  intricate  subject 


of  postal  rates  is  thrown  into  the  legisla. 
tive  hoiHier.  there  would  not  be  the  time 
or  the  necessary  study  on  the  part  of  the 
531  Members  of  Congress  to  know 
whether  these  proposed  new  rates  were 
Justified  or  not. 

The  biUs  provide  that  a  resoluticm  re- 
garding these  proposed  rate  changes 
shall  be  proposed  to  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  Un- 
less acted  upon  adversely  within  60  dajrs, 
the  findings  and  report  of  the  Board 
would  become  law. 

Then  the  bill  provides,  when  such  a 
resolution  has  been  reported,  if  it  is — 

It  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be  in  order 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  >lgbly 
privUeged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 

No  amendment  to  such  motion  shall  be  In 
order,  and  it  shaU  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

The  bills  further  provide  that,  "debate 
on  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  4  hours,  which  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposed  to  the  resolution  *  *  *  no 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit 
the  resolution,  shall  be  in  order." 

Now  here  we  have  a  proposed  law  deal, 
ing  with  postal  rates  which  affects  every- 
body where  a  debate  is  limited  to  only  4 
hours.  2  for  each  side.  Those  of  us  who 
have  served  <m  the  Post  Office  Commit- 
tees in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
realize  the  hundreds  of  intricacies  which 
come  up  in  dealing  with  postal  rates.  To 
say  that  the  matter  of  doubling  or  trip- 
ling a  second-class  mailing  rate,  or  third- 
class  mailing  rate,  or  any  other  service  of 
the  Postal  Department,  should  be  limited 
to  2  hours  on  each  side,  is  simply 
ridiculous. 

A  4-hour  debate  oouldnt  touch  the 
outer  edges  of  how  a  sharp  change  in 
postal  rates  would  affect  even  one  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  let  alone  the 
broad  question  of  its  effect  on  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  bills  that  I  have  seen  in  my 
11 V^  years  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Arthur  Summerfield,  and  a  good 
man  he  is,  is  not  going  to  be  Postmaster 
General  forever.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us. 
he  may  pass  away  tomorrow  or  he  may 
be  in  the  Job  for  the  next  8  years. 

These  bills  in  substance  really  make 
the  Postmaster  General  Just  one  indivi- 
dual, the  czar  and  dictator  over  every 
phase  of  our  American  life.  He  can 
make  or  break  the  union  labor  news- 
papers and  magazines;  he  can  make  or 
break  the  farm  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals so  vital  to  our  agriculture;  he 
can  make  or  break  the  thousands  of 
small-business  firms  which  use  third- 
class  mail  and  he  can  disrupt  the  entire 
educational  advantages  we  have  enjoyed 
since  becoming  a  Nation,  by  an  imdue 
raise  in  second-class  rates  which  affect 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  farm  papers. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
get  copies  of  H.  R.  6425.  H.  R.  6515.  and 
S.  2476.  and  give  them  serious  study  be- 
fore Congress  convenes  in  January. 

I  simply  cannot  go  along  with  the  idea 
that  three  bureaucrats  should  have  the 
I>ower  to  fix  the  postal  rates  for  America 
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nor  do  I  think  ttiat  any  of  us  on  the  Post 
OOoe  Oommittees  who  know  ramiflea- 
tkms  of  thU  tremendous  proUem  would 
want  to  haye  one  man.  through  the 
board  he  apfMJints,  say  what  American 
postal  rates  shall  be. 

For  the  third  t&ne,  I  say  this  is  a 
vicious  proposal  and  should  be  slamied 
down  hard  if  and  when  it  ocmes  before 
either  the  House  or  Senate  in  our  next 
session  of  Congress. 
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EqtStf  for  FishcnMB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 

or  CMlAWtMSIlA 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OF  BEPRESJENTATIVB 

Monday,  August  J,  1953  . 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  purpose  of  H.  R.  6721,  wliieh  I 
have  introduced,  is  to  place  fishermen  in 
the  same  position  as  farmers  with  req;iect 
to  the  filing  of  their  declarations  of  esti- 
mated income  tax.  For  many  years  the 
American  farmer  has  enjoyed  certain 
governmental  privileges  not  accorded  to 
other  individuals.  Farmers  are  suscep- 
tible to  severe  financial  uncertainties  be- 
cause of  uniH«dictable  crop  fluctuations 
or  failures.  It  was  principally  ttiis  rea. 
son  that  prompted  Congress  to  legl^te 
certain  benefits  for  farmers  with  respect 
to  declarations  of  estimated  income  tax. 
Under  our  present  laws  farmers,  unlike 
other  self-employed  citizens,  are  not  re- 
quired to  file  declarations  of  estimated 
tax  on  March  15  for  the  current  year, 
but  may  wait  until  January  15  of  the  next 
year  and  file  their  declaration  at  that 
time.  If  they  do  not  desire  to  file  a 
declaration  on  January  15.  they  may  file 
a  final  return  on  January  31  in  lieu  of 
such  a  declaration. 

Like  farmers,  fishermen  experience 
wide  variations  in  income  because  of 
crop  fluctuations  and  failures.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  income  of  a  fisherman.  These  cir- 
cumstances  face  almost  all  fishermen  in 
the  United  States,  whether  they  are  on 
the  Pacific,  the  Gulf,  the  Atlantic,  or 
the  Great  Lakes.  Almost  all  of  our  fish- 
ery resources  have  been  the  subject  of 
wide  fluctuations  in  abundance  «tn<i 
availability.  In  California,  for  instance, 
fishermen  harvested  355,000  tons  of  sar- 
dines in  1950,  126.000  tons  in  1951,  and 
only  3,600  tons  in  1952.  This  type  of 
fluctuation  is  present  in  almost  aU 
United  States  flsheries  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  Since  the  amount  of  a 
fisherman's  income  is  directly  related  to 
the  amount  of  fish  he  catches,  predic- 
tions of  income  are  almost  impossible 
in  situations  where  catches  are  unpre- 
dictable. 

With  respect  to  this  question,  fisher- 
men stand  in  the  same  position  as  farm- 
ers and,  for  that  reason.  I  believe  they 
should  receive  the  same  consideration 
from  the  Congress. 


Pm  pcdm  Revocatioi  of  Pdrolcui  Ad- 
mfaratioB  for  Dcfcsse  Order  No.  4 
rfarsmiif  Lead  aad  Aviatkm  Gaso- 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Hi  IN.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


T» 


or  mew 
TBM  HOX7SB  OF  RSPRBSSNTATIVES 


Monday.  August  3. 1953 


WC»^VERTON.  BCr.  Speaker, 
durlbg  the  course  of  the  past  year  or  so, 
the  louse  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Formgn  Commerce  has  had  occasion  to 
inqu  Ire  Into  the  reasons  which  may  have 
war  anted  the  issuance  by  the  Petroleimi 
Adn  Inistration  for  Defense  of  its  order 
No.  t  requiring  an  increased  tetraethyl 
lead  c(»itent  in  aviation  gasoline  and  the 
effe<t  of  this  changed  specification  in 
avla  Ion  gasoline  upon  aircraft  perf orm- 
anc<. 

Vi  tille  there  still  may  be  some  doubt 
whe  her  the  order  was  required  at  the 
tlm(  it  initially  was  issued  for  the  stated 
puri  ose  of  increasing  the  supplies  of 
avia  Ion  gasoline,  this  question  was  ren- 
dere  i  moot  through  the  loss  of  supplies 
folk  wing  the  closedown  of  the  Abadan 
reflxery  resulting  from  the  troxibles  of 
the  ixiiBrlo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  in  Iran. 

With  the  increased  supplies  of  avia- 
tion gasoline  which  have  been  forth - 
com  ng  and  the  changing  demands  for 
gasoUne  which  now  may  be  arising.  I 
wroie  to  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  pef mse,  requesting  its  renewed  con- 
ition  of  the  revocation  of  this  or- 
In  reply,  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
)h  A.  LaFortune.  Deputy  Adminls- 
tratlir,  that  his  agency  feels  that  it  is 
now  in  a  position  to  revoke  this  order 
imle  is  some  unforeseen  problem  should 
be  ( isclosed  in  answer  to  a  question- 
nair  3  which  his  agency  will  send  to  all 
refix  ers  of  aviation  gasoline. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  refiners' 
replies  will  bear  out  the  opinion  of  the 
agency,  and  thus  enable  a  return  to  the 
lowe  r  tetraethyl  lead  content  in  aviation 
gasoplne  which  our  commercial  airlines 
felt  was  more  conducive  to  de- 
crea^  maintenance  costs  and  greater 
safe  y. 


IN  T  IK 


We  Need  To  Be  More  Spartaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


or  MSW  HAXPSHISX 

SENATE  OF  THE  UKTTKD  STATES 


Monday,  August  3, 1953 

M^.  ERIDOES.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  i  Lppendix  of  the  Recobd  an  editorial 
whici  appeared  recently  in  my  home- 
town pai)er,  the  Concord  Daily  Monitor. 
Tte  editorial,  written  by  Editor  Jim 
Lanf  ley,  is  worth  reading  by  all  of  us  as 
it  se«  ms  to  me  to  put  in  proper  perspec- 
tive the  announcement  that  Russia  has 
deve  oiped  the  hydrogen  bomb.    In  this 


connection.  Bdtttor  Langtey  properly 
points  out  that  this  annoonoemenA 
should  not  be  evaluated  in  an  atmos. 
phere  of  hysteria,  but  that  this  country's 
main  strength  lies  in  our  ability  to  mobil- 
ize our  strength  for  war  very  rapidly  and 
with  a  minlnmm  of  internal  disruptiox^— 
all  of  which  would  be  lost  should  we  be- 
come hysterically  preoccupied  with  the 
military  potential  of  communism.  In 
submitting  these  thoughts  for  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  hope  all  will  consider  the  sound 
thinking  which  is  evident  in  this 
edltoriaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacotB, 
as  follows: 

Ws  ItaB  To  Bi  If oa>  Spascuv 

The  Russian  Premier  anym  his  ootintry  ha* 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  That  statement  causes 
a  reassessment  of  the  whole  world  political 
situation,  as  It  was  Intended  to  do.  and  It 
puts  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  peace  offensive 
which  has  been  in  progress  since  Stalin's 
death  was  made  known  to  the  workL 

For  one  thing,  the  United  States  had  begua 
to  stop  wasting  money  on  military  matters 
and  In  other  directions  It  was  trying  to  bal- 
ance Its  budget  and  get  strong  again  flacaUy. 
That  was  a  blow  to  Communist  hopes  that 
this  Nation  would  destroy  Itself  by  Its  own 
foolishness.  AnnotincAment  that  the  Com- 
munists bare  the  hydiogen  bomb  might  get 
•as  back  onto  the  exoeeslve  spending  trend 
which  could  bankrupt  the  United  Statea. 

For  another  thing.  Communists  were  doing 
pretty  well  In  dividing  France  and  Italy,  and 
news  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  might  enoouraga 
the  Communist  fronts  In  those  countries  to 
even  greater  effort  pcflltlcally.  Thus  the 
European  alliance  against  communism 
being  badly  bent. 

Finally,  the  clique  which  rules 
needed  some  kind  at  a  shot  In  tha  arm  to 
maintain  their  position  ot  power,  and  tba 
hydrogen  bomb  news  could  help. 

But  has  Russia  the  hydrogen  bombf 
There  Is  no  scientific  evidence  that  ahe  haa. 

Whether  she  has  or  not  peoi^e  are  heard 
saying  that  we  must  proceed  as  though  sba 
has.  If  we  are  wise.  What  they  mean  Is  that 
we  must  arm  to  the  teeth,  etc.,  that  la.  do 
Just  what  the  Communists  want  tis  to  do^ 
waste  our  might  In  fear. 

What  Is  the  hydrogen  bomb?  It  la  a  moat 
effective  weapon  against  civilian  population^ 
more  so  than  the  atom  bomb.  If  used  singly, 
but  no  more  so  than  multiple  bombing 
achieved  before  there  was  an  atom  or  a  hy- 
drogen bomb.  The  fact  Is  that  big  dtlaa 
were  vulnerable  to  destruction  once  the  air- 
plane was  Invented.  They  are  still  vulner- 
able, and  nothing  we  can  do  now  can  '»J»»"gf 
that  fact.  The  best  we  could  do  would  be  to 
slow  up  the  process  of  their  destruction. 

If  there  Is  war,  people  are  going  to  get 
hurt,  In  vast  numbers,  as  they  have  In  Korea, 
and  as  they  did  In  the  areas  of  fighting  ia 
World  War  n,  whether  there  Is  a  hydrogen 
or  atom  bomb  or  not.  They  are  going  to  ba 
driven  from  big  dtles,  and  It  Is  possible  that 
next  time  that  will  mean  big  cltlea  la  tb# 
United  States  as  well  as  elsewhere.  -^ 

Our  best  protection  and  defense  Is  disper- 
sion of  people  and  Industry.  It  Is  also  our 
best  defense  against  our  Internal  woes,  tha 
socialism  which  big  cities  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  forcing  upon  us. 

Our  ability  to  sUlke  batA  at  an  enemy  Ilea 
partly  In  such  dispersion,  partly  In  a  reason- 
aUe  armed  force  with  sufficient  military 
equipment,  but  mainly  in  the  abUlty  wa 
have  to  mobilize  for  war  very  ri^ildly  ^pd 
with  Blight  Internal  resistance. 

Annoimoement  that  Busal*  maybe  has 
the  hydrogen  bomb  doesnt  change  all  this. 
All  the  way,  our  military  planning  must  have 
been  done  on  that  assumption,  for  In  fighting 
wan  you  always  have  to  flgura  on  tha  worst. 
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We  ean  fight  again,  tf  wa  have  to,  but  wa 
will  better  be  able  to  fight  if  we  keep  our 
bouse  In  order.  If  we  make  a  few  sacrifices 
now  we  won't  have  to  make  so  many  later, 
our  actual  strength  will  be  greater,  our  cour- 
age more,  our  sacrifices  seemingly  less.  A 
little  more  Spartan  attitude  today  ean  help 
to  keep  \u  mentally  prepared  for  anything, 
and  we  certainly  arc  not  so  prepared  at  this 
time. 


An  Alaska!  PipeBae,  Loaf  Advocated,  at 
Last  May  Be  a  Reality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

or  nw  Ji 


IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RKPRSSKNTATXVSS 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

•Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  leam  that  the  Government  at 
last  has  announced  its  Intention  to  build 
a  petroleum  products  pipeline  from  the 
coast  to  the  interior  of  Alaska.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Oovemment  finally  has 
undertaken  this  meritorious  project, 
though  surprised  that  it  has  taken  so  long 
for  the  proper  authorities  to  adopt  this 
program  which  was  so  strongly  lu-ged  6 
years  ago  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

I  am  Informed  that  this  new  8-inch 
line  will  be  built  by  the  United  States 
Anhy  engineers  at  a  projected  cost  of 
some  $40  million  and  will  run  from 
Haines,  an  ice-free  port  on  the  inland 
passage  some  610  miles  through  British 
Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Territory  to 
Fairbanks.  Alaska.  The  line  will  parallel 
the  Haines  cutoff  highway  connection  to 
the  Alcan  Highwio^.  and  thence  along  the 
Alcan  route.  It  has  the  approval  of  the 
Canadian  Government  as  it  will  be 
utilized  for  Canadian  as  well  as  United 
States  military  requirements,  and  avail- 
able for  civilian  needs. 

Inasmuch  as  the  project  follows  so 
closely  the  recommendation  made  by  our 
committee  after  its  thorough  considera- 
tion in  1947  of  the  entire  transportation 
picture  in  Alaska,  including  air,  water, 
rail,  highway,  and  pipeline,  I  should  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  that  section  of  our 
report— House  Report  No.  1272.  80th 
Congress — which  has  to  do  with  this  sub- 
ject: 

■nuHaroaranoir  m  Alaska 


rtjanroKiAnon 
During  tha  war  the  War  Department  de- 
veloped the  oil  field  at  Norman  Wells.  North- 
west Territories,  and  also  erected  a  refinery 
at  Whltehorse  to  which  the  crude  oU  was 
piped.  Product  pipelines  were  laid  along 
the  Alaska  Highway  as  far  as  Fairbanks  on 
the  north  and  Watson  Lake  on  the  south. 
A  4-inch  line  was  Installed  along  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  right-of-way  from  White- 
horse  to  Bkagway,  and  used  to  bring  petro- 
leum products  from  Bkagway  into  the  White- 
horse  area  before  the  refinery  was  producing, 
and  later  to  carry  refined  products  in  tha 
opposite  direction. 

The  refinery  was  in  operation  from  about 
AprU  1944  to  April  1945,  but  now,  with  the 
Whltehorse-Norman  Wells  crude  line,  haa 
been  declared  surplus  and  sold  for  salvage. 
The  line  from  Whltehorse  to  Bkagway  has 
been  leased  by  the  Army  to  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  RaUway  and  haa  been  In  casual 


operation  for  transport  of  tfleael  oIL  The 
line  from  Whlteborae  to  Fairbanks  Is  In 
fairly  good  shape  for  tha  total  distance. 
The  northern  section  from  Fairbanks  to 
Twenty-Biz  Mile  and  Big  Dalto  haa  been 
operated  for  the  supply  of  military  and 
air  installations,  with  occasional  runs  aa  far 
south  as  Tanacross  and  Northway. 

The  recently  greatly  expanded  installations 
at  Big  Delta,  Twenty-Biz  MUe,  Ladd,  and 
others,  reraise  the  question  of  desirability  of 
rehabilitating  the  Canol  p^Mline  fran 
Whltehorse  to  Bkagway,  or  by  cutoff  from 
Haines,  In  order  to  provide  a  northwest  flow 
of  petroleum  products.  As  Indicated,  tha 
Haines  route  is  only  some  550  miles  and  the 
Bkagway-Whitehorse  route  only  593  miles,  to 
Big  Delta,  as  against  the  Anchorage-Falr- 
banks-Blg  Delta  combined  raU-pipe  route  of 
460  miles  or  620  miles  from  Portage.  De- 
mand for  products,  however,  continues  at 
such  rate  that  the  Canol  line  coxild  not 
approach  handling  the  total.  Larger  pipe 
on  this  route,  or  new  construction  along  the 
ahorter  leg  from  Valdes  to  Big  Delta,  270 
miles,  and  on  to  Fairbanks,  is  needed  If 
petroletun  requirements  are  to  be  met  largely 
by  pipeline.  One  or  both  routes  seem  prac- 
ticable. (ParenthetlcaUy,  whUe  the  need 
for  larger  capacity  line  apparently  precludes 
consideration  of  any  attempt  to  reclaim  for 
these  routes  the  pipe  of  the  Norman  Wells 
line  now  disposed  of,  this  sale  should  be 
restudled  in  the  light  of  current  needs.) 

While  it  appears  such  pipeline  connec- 
tions for  products  are  not  only  feasible,  but 
desirable  as  economical  and  alternate  to  the 
present  one  source  of  supply,  it  should  be 
noted  that  they  are  definitely  competitlva 
with  the  railroad,  and  would  undoubtedly 
deprive  the  railroad  of  most  of  what  is  now 
and  probably  would  be  its  largest  source  of 
profitable  revenue.  Tank-car  revenues,  es- 
pecially on  high  octane  gasoline,  have  been 
high,  and  the  War  Department  has  paid  a 
rate  of  some  $080  per  ear  from  Anchorage 
to  Fairbanks  even  though  the  Department 
furnished  lU  own  cars  for  the  haul.  Indeed, 
the  effect  of  the  petroleum  tratDc  Is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  despite  the  relatively  low 
raU  on  coal,  the  railroad  average  revenue  pe* 
ton-mile  has  inoretaed  from  a  pi-ewar  80  to 
eo  mills  to  some  78  to  88  mills. 

Nevertheless,  the  continuing  petroleum 
movement  contemplated  into  the  interior 
area  seems  to  warrant  early  rehabilitation 
or  construction  of  pipeline  transport,  with 
the  railroad  situation  being  resurveyed  in 
the  light  of  the  effect  of  the  probable  with- 
drawal of  a  large  share  of  this  tonnage  now 
accruing  to  the  railrotui. 

It  Should  be  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  pipeline  at  this  date, 
after  tremendous  sums  have  been  spent 
on  the  reliabilitatlon  of  the  raUroad. 
sharpens  up  again  what  the  committee 
then  had  to  say  about  the  lack  of  co- 
ordinated planning  by  Xhe  authorities 
charged  with  the  handling  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  in  that  Territory.  It 
has  been  all  too  apparent  that  in  such 
administration,  the  various  Federal  de- 
partments and  eigencies  have  been  com- 
peting among  themselves,  partially  un- 
knowingly, and  partially  willfully. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  railroad- 
first  estimated  to  be  $34  million,  and 
actually  being  many  millions  more  than 
that  the  last  time  I  noted,  with  the  proj- 
ect still  not  completed — ^was  urged  to 
meet  highway  competition,  provide  a 
high-speed  passenger  service  to  meet  air 
line  competition,  and  to  handle  the  in- 
creased tra£Bc  to  the  interior,  much  of 
which  was  in  petroleum  products.  A 
highway  into  the  interior  was  con- 
structed, and  then  a  substuitial  toll 


charge  placed  on  trafBc  to  drive  it  back 
to  the  railroad.  Similar  competition  ex- 
ists between  air,  and  rail,  and  highway, 
with  numerous  illustrations  given  in  our 
report.  The  railroad  officials  have  con- 
tinually opposed  any  pipeline  construc- 
tion as  diverting  traffic  away  from  it. 

It  would  appear  that  it  would  be  most 
appropriate,  though  perhaps  not  as 
timely  as  before  all  of  this  money  was 
spent,  were  these  agencies  now  to  heed 
the  recommendati(m  made  by  our  com- 
mittee that  there  be  some  sort  of  cen- 
tralized and  correlated  ccmtrol  over  these 
various  transportation  facilities  prac- 
ticably all  of  which  are  financed  by 
the  Federal  Treasury.  In  this  way,  the 
defense  needs  of  the  Government  may 
most  efficiently  and  fully  be  met,  and. 
at  the  same  time  the  people  ot  this 
growing  Territory  be  provided  with  es- 
sential transportation  facilities  which 
will  meet  their  requirements  but  will  not 
involve  their  continual  payment  of  ex- 
orbitant rates  based  upon  these  tineoo- 
nomic  and  duplicate  expenditures. 


GoreruMBt  Departmenb  Woric  at  CrM- 
Poipotes 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  KoimaoxA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BXPRESENTATTVX8 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

vtr  HAGEN  Of  Minnesota,  htr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Daily  News,  in 
its  editorial  columns  for  July  18,  1953, 
showed  our  Government  departments 
sometimes  pull  against  each  other,  even 
the  postal  department.  The  article  Is 
revealing  in  that  it  shows  lack  of  syn- 
chronization between  two  great  de];>art- 
ments  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Given  more  time  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
see  much  better  service  and  also  better 
cooperation  between  all  agencies  and 
branches  in  the  executive  department. 

This  is  the  editorial  from  the  Daily 
News  which  I  beUeve  has  the  lugest  cir- 
culation of  any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States: 

Pasccl  Post  PmsA 
Yesterday's  papers  were  decorated  with 
photographs  of  food  supplies  for  Sast  Ger- 
many being  loaded  aboard  a  freighter  at  one 
of  the  North  River  piers.  The  food  is  being 
shipped  according  to  the  Elsenhower  plan  to 
send  »16.000.000  worth  altogether,  hoping  the 
Bed  tyrants  wiU  let  the  East  Germans  have 

It. 

That's  well  and  good.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  on  the  point  of  doing  something 
which  puzEles  us  considerably. 

Effective  Augrist  1,  basic  parcel-post  rates 
to  foreign  countries  are  scheduled  to  be  In- 
creased from  the  present  14  cents  per  pound 
flat  to  46  cents  for  the  first  and  22  cents  for 
each  additional  pound. 

One  big  item  in  overseas  parcel-post  busi- 
ness has  been,  for  years  past,  shipment  of 
food  packages  by  individual  Americans  to 
relatives  or  friends  In  hungry  European  areas. 
The  latest  figures  available  from  Postmaster 
Harold  Rlegelman's  office  showed  the  Rtis- 
sian  aone  of  Germany  receiving  by  far  the 
largest  total  of  such  packages  per  week. 
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So  ber*  iMlukW  tb»  GovannBaiit  dklpiiliic 
fTM  food  for  Xm*  Gtamutny  with  ckm  band, 
and  with  the  otbar  making  It  far  mora  flspan^ 
•ive  for  prlTate  dtlams  to  do  the  aama  thing, 
the  parcel-poet  Increaee  In  tba  oooaldered 
opinion  of  one  large  Hew  Toric  departaMiit 
■tare,  will  mean  a  80  percent  drop  tn  i 
aeas  »»»«""£  at  theae  Indlvldaal  food  paidt* 


Granted  that  the  Poet  CMBoe  deOett  Is  huge. 
Is  this  a  wise  or  humane  way  to  slash  at  the 
deficit?  Hadnt  theee  two  bands  of  the  Oot- 
emment  better  get  together,  at  least,  and 
let  each  other  know  what  they  are  dolngt 


GMTgc  WMkkftM,  Builder  of  lk« 
RcpdkOe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BTRD 

car  vxaatHiA 
m  THE  8BNATS  OP  THB  UMl'IVU  STATIB 

Mondap,  August  3. 1953 

ICr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Racoao  an  excerpt  from  a 
speech,  George  Washington.  Builder  of 
the  Republic,  delivered  by  Colgate  W. 
X3arden.  Jr..  president  of  the  University 
of  Virgbiia,  in  Washingtcm  tm  February 
23. 1953,  at  the  occasion  of  the  award  of 
testimonials  to  Senator  H4Ut  F.  Btks, 
of  THrginia.  and  the  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  by  the  American  Good 
Qoremment  Socie^. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioobd^ 
as  follows: 

X  wish  X  were  capable  of  Identifying  with 
eertalnty  Washington's  greatest  accomplish- 
ment In  his  long  and  usefxil  life.  I  am  un- 
able to  do  so.  However,  I  do  bellere  I  can 
say  with  reasonable  certainty  what  bis  great- 
est contrlbutloa  to  us  has  been.  It  Is 
■trengtti  at  character.  For  without  this  his 
great  aeblerunents  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Ibe  force  of  his  unimpeachable  In- 
tegrity Is  seen  time  and  time  again.  In  ad- 
versity particularly  it  stands  out.  It  iqjpears 
through  the  obscuring  quarrels  and  plottlngs 
of  bis  day  like  a  granite  headland  looming 
out  of  the  fog  to  mark  for  the  c<xif  used  and 
the  imcertaln  a  refuge  and  an  anchorage 
aerene  and  secure.  Stephenson  and  Dunn. 
In  their  recent  study  at  Washington,  give 
support  to  this  view  In  what  they  have  to 
say  about  the  Jay  Tteaty  dlfflcultles.  This 
Is  their  appraisal  of  blm :  "In  the  background 
of  all  that  goes  on.  whether  In  Prance,  Bri- 
tain or  America,  there  looms  the  preeenca  of 
a  great  spiritual  power,  the  virtue  which  was 
the  essence  of  Washington. " 

Virtue — this  Is  In  truth  hJs  great  legacy 
to  us.  Par  It  was.  Indeed,  great  spiritual 
strength  which  sustained  and  nourished 
Waahlngton.  And  it  Is  this  heritage  of 
sturdy,  unblemished  character  which  we 
must  strive  most  to  ebolsh  and  preserve. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  American  Good 
Oovemment  Society,  at  this  celebration  com- 
memorating Washington,  should  elect  to 
beetow  upon  two  members  at  the  United 
States  Senate  testimonials  of  Its  high  regard 
for  them  as  public  servants.  Senatcv  Btbo, 
at  Virginia,  and  Senator  Taft,  at  Ohio,  have 
been  chosen.  They  are  worthy  members  of 
our  two  great  poUtleal  parties,  and  they  add 
histre  and  ttrllllanee  to  the  august  body  in 
which  they  sit. 

I  have  served  with  them  both.  If  a  Member 
of  the  House  at  Bepieeentatives  can  be  said 
to  serva  with  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  U 
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me  mo^  laore  than  ordinary  pleasure 
to  thetr  capacity  and  their  stubborn 
Both   are   of   famlUes   that   have 
substantial  contributions  to  the  poUtl- 
]  If  e  ot  oar  Matkn  in  other  years. 

Braa  was  sleeted  In  1916  to  the 
at  Virginia  In  which  he  served  untU 
at  which  time  be  was  elected  Oovemor 
This  oflloe  be  fflled  with  dlstlnc- 
from  1090  to  1930.  at  wb^cb  time  be  re- 
But  for  a  constitutional  provision  In 
ivohlbltlng  succession,    he   would 
been    overwhelmingly    reelected.     In 
be  was  apptrtnted  to  the  United  States 
by  Oovemcv  Pollard  to  succeed  Sen- 
Claude  Swanson,  who  became  Secretary 
Mavy.    It  is  there  that  he  has  served 
the  present  time.     In  July  of  last  year 
reelected  by  the  largest  majority  ever 
him. 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  bis  leglsla- 
servlce  has  been  In  the  upper  House  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation.    He  eecaped 
turbulent  bodies,  the  House  of  Dele- 
In  Virginia  and  the  House  of  Bepre- 
here.  and  to  that  extent  he  has 
both   a  loser   and   a   gainer.     He   has 
the  rough  and  tumble  that  Is  ezperl- 
only  In  thoss  bodies.    It  Is  Uke  no 
eq>erlence  In  the  world.    He  has  also 
happily  I  am  sure,  the  never-ending 
Tou  are  never  done  with  running 
<  Oce  In  thsss  bodlss.    Tou  are  no  sooner 
with  o:  9  election  than  the  next 
Is  squaraly  in  front  of  you.    In  fact.  I 
heard  It  said  that  going  to  the  Senate 
the  House  Is  quite  like  entering  iq>on  a 
and  restful  vacation. 

Btid  has  stood  unabashed  and 
y  throughout  bis  service  In  the 
,   as   Indeed  be  did   throughout   bis 
In  Virginia,  for  eocmomy  In  govem- 
and  efficiency  In  administration.    Hs 
known  from  the  outset  that  there  can 
security,  mUltary  or  civil,  unless  the 
rests  upon  a  solid  foundation 
He    has    known    that    social 
Is   no  security   at  aU  unless   the 
of  the  Government  are  redeemed 
sound  and  stable  currency.    And  he 
known  that  deficit  financing  Is  at  once 
rarest  and  easiest  way  to  destruction. 
Robert  Taft.  al  Ohio,  entered  the 
House    of    Representatives    In     1921 
he  served  untU  1926.  and  In  that  year 
lerved   as   q>eaker.    He  served   In    the 
of  Ohio  In  1931-83  and  In  1938  he 
elected   to  the   United   States   Senate 
be  continues  to  serve.    No  man  In 
history  of  the  Senate  In  a  like  period 
has  made  a  greator  Imprint  upon 
body.    He  rose  within  a  few  years  to 
dominant  position  in  the  Republican 
He   became   in   1948 — 8   years   after 
the  Senate— chairman  of  the  Re- 
pollcy   committee.    His    name    Is 
throughout  our  country  In  connec- 
isglslatlon  having  to  do  with  labor 
The  act  which  bears  his  name 
at   Mr.   Hartley   has   had   a   profound 
upon   the   relations   between    capital 
labor  In  our  country.    And  If  election 
mean   anything,   and   they   appear 
considerable,  the  effect  has  been 
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of  you  remember  the  election  of  1950. 
1  an  off-year  election,  and  notice  was 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  those 
appeared  to  have  the  power  to  make 
Ive  their  threats  that  Mr.  Taft  would 
<lrlven  from  public   life.    The  country. 
by  impending  doom  as  certain 
as  Inexorable  as  ever  it  was  In  a  Greek 
'.  XodttCi  on  as  the  Federal  machine 
the  control  of  the  Democrats  com- 
wtth  the  leaders  of  the  great  labor 
o/  the  country  for  the  assaxilt. 
hattle  was  Joined  in  Ohio,  but  It  raged 
md  wide.    Mr.  TWt  neither  gave  nor 
any  quarter.    He  countered  the  eriHh- 
ilowi  struck  by  his  mnmm\fq  gj^i  gtruok 
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back.  And  wtea  the  nutHu  beared  away 
and  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  fo\md  to 
the  surprise  of  many  and  to  the  great  grati- 
fication at  millions  of  bis  friends  throughout 
the  country  that  be  bad  won  by  ctoae  to 
000,000  majority,  one  of  the  largest  majori- 
ties ever  smsBfrtl  in  an  election  in  Ohio. 

He  demonstrated  that  the  members  of  or- 
ganized labor  could  not  be  voted  by  their 
leaders  and  that,  by  and  large,  they  did  their 
own  thinking  and  their  own  voting.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  he  who  had  been  marked 
for  destruction  emerged  not  only  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  CXilo,  but  also  as  the  sure  posseesor 
of  the  title,  Mr.  Republican.  He  also  dem- 
onstrated another  thing  that  Americana 
know  but  sometimes  forget — that  there  la 
no  substitute  for  simple  courage. 

It  is  independence  of  mind,  courage  of 
conviction  and  fidelity  to  public  duty  which 
theae  two  gentlemen,  whom  we  gather  to 
honor  tonight,  share  so  abundantly.  Sep- 
arated by  party,  they  may  be  at  odds  from 
time  to  time  in  their  political  thinking,  but 
they  are  indistinguishable  in  their  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country.  Those  of  us 
who  here  pay  tribute  to  them  are  In  their 
debt  for  the  service  which  they  have  ren- 
dered over  the  years  in  the  4Ttnwt^  at  the 
United  States. 


CoMfreMioMl  aad  JaAdal  Sakiias 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


or 

ZN  TBK  SENATI  OF  TBM  UIU'IXU  STATES 
Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  President,  I  bA 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  was  addressed  to  me  by 
the  president  of  the  Multnomah  Bar  As- 
sociation, Portland,  Oreg.,  on  the  subject 
of  congressional  and  Judicial  fftlarlw 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxoobb, 
as  follows: 

MwrwoiuM  Bab  AsaocuTioir, 

Portland.  Oref . 
Re  congressional  aad  Judicial  salarlss,  San* 

ate  bi'l  1863. 
Hon.  Gut  Coeooh. 

Senate  Ogtce  Buildinff, 

WathinffUm,  D.  O. 
Hon.  Watws  MoasB, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

WaahingtOH,  D.  C. 
Hon.  HoMXB  D.  Amokxx, 
House  Office  Building, 

WoMhington,  D.  O. 
Hon.  Waltbe  Nobblad. 

Bouse  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Hon.  Habxjs  Bixswobth. 
ITouse  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Hon.  Sam  Coow. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
GBNTuncKir:  At  a  regular  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Miiltnomah  Bar  Association  on 
August  3.  1953.  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  the  cur- 
rent session  of  ths  83d  Ckuigress  Senate  blU 
1693,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  810,000  increase  in  the  «»«""«< 
salary  of  each  Member  of  Congress  and  to 
also  provide  for  a  810.000  Increase  In  the 
annual  salary  at  aU  United  States  Jxidgas; 
and 
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"WbersM  the  MultBomah  Bar  AMoelatlon 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  at  a  regulv  meet- 
ing on  Monday.  August  8.  1958.  has  con- 
sidered the  desirability  of  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  passage  o'  denate  bill 
1668:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Multnomah  Bar  As- 
sociation favors  the  pssssgs  by  Coogrees  of 
Senate  bill  1668  or  any  other  bUl.  the  affect 
of  which  Is  to  aoeomplish  the  purposes  at 
Senate  biU  1668:  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  officers  of  the  Multno- 
mah Bar  Association  be  and  tney  hereby 
are  sutborlaed  and  directed  to  Inform  the 
members  of  the  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation of  the  pssssgr  of  these  resolutions." 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  that  the  Mult- 
nomah Bar  Aasoelatlon  has  a  membership 
of  more  than  800  lawyers;  it  is  the  largest 
local  bar  association  in  Oregon,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  30  largest  local  bar  associations  In 
the  United  States. 

WnxiAM  J.  CBAwroes, 

President. 


CoUr  TelcTisiM  Smm  a  lUdiiy— Fed- 
eral CoBUBukatioos  Cemmissioa  Ex- 
pedites lb  Procedwes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  informed  that  following  the  request 
made  of  it  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
now  is  In  the  process  of  expediting  its 
prt)cedures  for  the  consideration  of  the 
applications  which  have  been  filed  with 
it  for  the  adoption  of  broadcasting 
standards  for  color  television. 

Inasmuch  as  all  of  the  industry  now 
seems  to  be  unanimous  in  its  opinion 
that  the  standards  for  broadcasting  color 
television  which  have  been  worked  out 
by  the  technical  committee  of  the  indus- 
try are  feasible  and  shoukl  be  adopted, 
there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why 
the  Commission  cannot  telescope  some 
of  its  usual  procedural  requirements, 
and  soon  be  in  position  where  it  can  pass 
upon  the  matter.  This,  I  understand, 
the  Commission  Is  undertaking  to  do. 

Since  our  committee  has  been  most  ac- 
tive these  past  few  months  in  an  en- 
deavor to  speed  up  the  time  when  color 
television  will  be  a  reaUty  In  the  Ameri- 
can home,  I  cannot  but  be  most  gratified 
with  the  action  which  the  Commission  is 
taking  in  speeding  up  the  arrival  of  this 
long  awaited  date.  I  have  been  assured, 
in  response  to  the  resolution  adopted  by 
our  committee  and  transmitted  to  the 
Commission  under  date  of  July  30.  that 
the  Commission  will  earnestly  cooperate 
within  the  framework  of  the  statutes  it 
administers,  in  quickly  bringing  this  to 
pass. 

I  append  herewith  my  communication, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  urging  its  pnHnpt  consider- 
ation: 
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JOLT  80,  198S. 
Bon.  BosBL  S.  Broa, 

Chmirman.  Federtt  OommuntoationM 
Commission,  Wshington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  CBAnnAK  Htob:  The  Oommlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conuneroe  has  adopt- 
ed unanimously  a  resolution  authorising 
and  directing  me  as  chairman  at  the  com- 
mittee to  request  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tions  Commission  to  take  prompt  action 
with  regard  to  the  petition  filed  by  the  Na- 
tional Television  Systems  Committee  con- 
cerning the  adoption  of  the  NTBC  color  sys- 
tem and  standards. 

As  you  wUl  recall,  the  Committee  <m  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  held  hear- 
ings on  the  status  of  color  television  on 
March  24.  25.  26.  and  27,  azul  attended 
demonstrations  of  different  color  television 
systems  and  equipment  used  in  connection 
with  such  systems.  The  committee  feels 
that  its  interest  in  the  advancement  and 
early  adoption  of  effective  color  television 
standards  has  played  a  matolal  part  In  en- 
couraging the  communications  Industry  to 
speed  up  the  work  that  remained  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  a  compa- 
tible color  television  system. 

Tbe  oommlttee  appreciates  that  the  Com- 
mission has  been  reluctant  to  rush  into  new 
color  television  proceedings  after  having 
spent  many  years  of  hard  work  in  previous 
color  ttievlslon  proceedings  which  led  up 
to  the  adoption  of  an  incompatible  system  of 
color  television.  Now,  however,  that  a  uni- 
fied approach  has  been  made  by  the  com- 
munications Industry  in  which  the  leading 
technicians  of  that  Industry  have  partici- 
pated and  which  has  resulted  in  general 
agreement,  the  committee  can  conceive  of  no 
reason  why  the  Commiasion  should  not 
proceed  with  utmost  promptness  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  new  standards 
with  a  view  to  ^^""g  color  television  a 
reality  In  the  homes  of  the  American  people 
at  the  earliest  possiUe  date.  - 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cbablbs  A.  Wotvcrroir. 

(Jhairman, 


Mukted  TraO  7S0  Miles  Loaf  To  Hoaor 
Rochassbcan,  Freack  Hero  af  Rerola- 
tioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIBCXMXA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STAINS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
^ous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcoko  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Wilcove  entitled  "Marked 
Trail  750  Miles  Long  To  Honor  Rocham- 
beau,  French  Hero  of  Revolution"  and 
published  in  the  Alexandria  Gazette  on 
Saturday,  July  4,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbomu). 
as  follows: 
14A»»«n  TkAS.  750  MOBS  Long  To  Howob 

ROCBAICBBAV,  FlXlfCB  HBBO  OV  BBVOLUTIOH 

(By  Raymond  Wilcove) 
Washikotok. — A     memorial      that     wUl 
stretch  for  750  mUes  wUl  be  erected  to  honor 
the  achievements  of  the  forgotten  man  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

He  is  Cotint  de  Bochambeau  of  ftrance. 
With  4,000  picked  troops  of  King  Louis  XVI, 
be  made  it  possible  for  George  Washington 


to  give  Lord  ComwalllBMad  his  BrltUh  f  oroea 
the  coup  d'grace  at  Torktown. 

Representatives  of  eight  States  througli 
which  Rochambeau  and  bis  troops  marched 
met  recently  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  memo- 
rial. States  participating  In  the  memorial 
Include  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Tork.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  DeUware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

The  memorial  win  consist  of  a  marked 
route  which  wUl  serve  as  a  lasting  reminder 
of  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  In 
American  hlst<H7  when  a  friendly  foreign 
army  tramped  for  3^  mcmths  down  ttoe  At- 
lantic coast  with  fiagB  flying  and  bands  play- 
ing. 

Rocbambeau's  impact  upon  American 
history  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  name  of  another  French- 
man, the  Marquis  de  LaFsyette,  is  a  byword. 
Yet  Rocbambeau's  contribution  to  the 
American  cause  was  much  more  than  that  of 
LaFayetta.  for  without  Rochambeau  and  bis 
men  there  probably  would  have  been  no 
victory. 

Few  Americans  realize  that  when  Washing- 
ton besieged  the  British  at  Torktown  in  the 
final  campaign  of  the  war,  be  bad  serving 
under  him  more  French  troops  than  Ameri- 
can. 

Rochambeau  landed  at  Harragansett  Bay 
In  Rhode  Island  July  11.  1780,  and  remained 
there  until  the  following  spring  awaiting 
Washington'*  orders. 

On  May  19,  1781,  Washington  met  with 
Rochambeau  at  CoUy«r's  tavon  in  Weathers- 
field,  Conn.,  to  plan  the  final  blow  against 
the  British. 

When  the  ftench  troops  left  Newport.  R.  L, 
the  citisens  saw  them  go  with  regret.  The 
French  were  well  equipped,  both  In  arms 
and  food,  and  did  not  forage  off  the  country. 
Ab  they  marched  south,  they  camped 
largely  near  taverns.  Some  of  them  included 
Watennan's  tavern,  near  Providence;  Hounds 
tavern.  In  New  York;  Bullion's  tavern.  In 
New  Jersey;  Red  Uon  tavern,  near  Philadel- 
phia; Scott's  plantation  and  Spurrier's  tav- 
ern, near  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  from  there  to 
WUllamsburg,  Va..  and  the  final  march  on 
Torktown. 

The  Continental  forces  preceded  them  by 
a  few  days  into  Philadelphia,  where  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  was  sitting. 

In  bis  diary.  Dr.  James  Thatcher,  a  snr- 
ge<MX  in  the  American  forces,  related  bow  the 
Continental  Army's  weary  foot  soldiers 
"raised  great  clouds  of  dust  when  they 
tramped  Into  Philadelphia.'* 

Two  days  behind  them  the  French  marched 
also  for  the  American  capital.  Chevalier 
Francois-Jean  Cbastellux.  Rocbambeau's  in- 
terpreter, tells  In  bis  memoirs  bow  the 
French  baited  a  mile  from  Philadelphia  to 
get  ready  for  a  grand  entrance. 

From  their  knapsacks  they  took  frill-dress 
tmlforms,  which  they  bad  brought  for  gala 
occasions.  Then,  related  ChasteUux.  "they 
marched  through  town  with  military  mxisio 
playing  and  Philadelphia  was  astonished  to 
see  people  who  bad  endured  such  a  long 
JOTimey  so  ruddy  and  handsome." 

The  dtieens  were  Impressed  by  the  pick  of 
Louis  XVI's  troops,  and  so  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Congress,  who  also 
came  out  to  watch.  At  their  request,  the 
French  renuilned  in  Philadelphia  for  several 
days  and  delighted  a  throng  of  20,000  by  put- 
Ing  on  a  dose-order  drilL 

Rochambeau.  taking  pity  on  the  poorly 
clothed  Continentals,  many  of  whom  were 
In  rags  and  tatters,  losjMd  Washington  a 
month's  pay  for  his  men  so  they  could  join 
the  French  in  a  last  gay  fUng  before  the 
gruelling  campaign  ahead. 

At  Chester,  Pa.,  Rochambeau  met  an  en- 
thusiastic Washington.  He  tails  about  It  in 
bis  memoirs. 

"When  1  reached  Chester."  be  wrote.  "I  saw 
General  Washington  waving  bis  hat  at  me 
with  great  Joy.    When  I  rode  up  to  him  he 
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told  me  he  had  Just  reoelTed  vord  from  Baltl- 
mcre.  Miying  that  Comte  de  OrMse  had  ar- 
rived In  the  Chesapeake  with  28  ahlpa  of 
the  line." 

It  waa  all  Washington  needed  to  assure 
success  of  his  plans.  De  Oraase  bottled  up 
the  British  at  Ycrktown  from  the  sea.  while 
Washln^Zbn  with  his  Ftench  and  Americans 
laid  seige  on  land. 

There  are  only  a  few  Rochambeau  docu- 
ments In  the  country,  most  of  them  In  the 
Library  of  Congress.  However.  France  In  Its 
archives  has  many  mementos  of  the  French 
expedition,  for  the  soldiers  of  Rochambeau 
wrote  thousands  of  letters  to  their  friends 
and  klnf  oik  telling  of  their  adventures. 
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Vbitllome 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


JM  TBS  HOnSB  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVXB 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  September  and  October 
I  plan  to  visit  all  of  the  38  counties  In 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ne- 
braska. This  comprises  the  northwest 
two-thirds  of  the  State. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance for  every  elected  representative  to 
keep  In  close  contact  with  the  people  he 
represents.  This  Is  especially  true  now 
sbkce  we  are  forming  new  policy. 

No  person  can  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  his  constituents  without  hearing  their 
views  and  discussing  their  problems  with 
them.  It  Is  for  this  reason  I  expect  to 
hold  nonpolltical  Government  clinics  in 
the  county  seat  towns  of  my  district. 
Tliere  will  be  no  speeches — ^Just  open, 
free  discussions  to  an&-wer  questions  and 
give  an  accounting  of  my  stewardship  In 
Congress. 

The  clinics  will  be  held  from  2  to  4 
In  the  afternoon  and  from  7  to  9  in  the 
evening.  The  first  hour  of  each  program 
will  be  dedicated  to  a  "youth  wants  to 
know"  discussion,  at  which  time  oiur 
younger  citizens,  who  will  soon  be  at  the 
helm  of  Government,  will  be  given  the 
(4>portunlty  to  ask  the  questions.  Two 
films  on  Government  may  be  shown. 

My  schedule  Is  as  follows: 


Date 

Evening 

Sept.  20 

to 

SeottsMaJT  (Lincoln  Hotel) 

Sidney 

KimbaO. 

Oct     1 

ChsMjell „ 

Arthur. 

2 

OthbMb 

3 

Tryon .... 

Stapleton. 
Mullen. 
Brewster. 
Borwell. 

6 
6 

7 

Broken  Bow... . .... 

Thedlord 

Taylor 

S-9 
12 

Irrigation    toor    (Sartent-St. 

Panl-Ainswortta). 
Valentine 

RushyiOe. 

13 
14 

Harriaon 

Cbadron. 

20 

Kearney  (hotel) 

Lexington. 

21 
22 

North  Platte  (215 East  Mh  St.). 
Onnt 

HyanniSi 

2> 
34 

Loup  City 

Oreeley 

Ord. 
O'Neill. 

X 

Bntte ., 

BprinKview. 

37 
38 

Alnsworth.... . 

Bartlett . 

Basset  t. 
St.  Paul 

39 

Grand  Island 

Non. — All  meetings  will  be  held  In  the 
eourthouse  except  for  schedule  conflicts. 
Any  changes  In  the  above  schedules  will  be 
announced  In  the  newspapers  and  on  the 
ndiow 


Uwoii  LaW  PdbBcatiMU  Skodd  WatcK 
f  angerMM  New  Postal  Rate  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


IN 


or  KZMNS80TA 

rHK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSKNTA'IIVBS 


Mr 


Monday,  August  3. 1953 


HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Blr. 
Speaker,  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  th  e  railroad  brotherhoods,  AFL.  CIO. 
and  Independent  labor  organizations, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  nonprofit 
publl  »tlons.  many  of  them  carry  or  sell 
no  a<  Ivertislng.  for  the  reason  that  they 
do  nc  t  want  to  be  obligated  to  any  adver- 
tiser to  vary  in  their  editorial  news  poli- 
cies which  are  slanted,  naturally,  to 
organized  labor's  problems. 

Ho  soever,  a  postal  rate  Increase  bill 
passed  by  the  82d  Congress  in  1951  had 
within  it  a  "Joker"  which  seriously  af- 
fected the  nonprofit  publications  of  or- 
ganic ed  labor  in  all  parts  of  America. 

Th;  bill  Congress  passed  in  1951  ap- 
pearf  d  to  exempt  nonprofit  publications 
such  Eis  all  those  owned  by  labor  groups, 
and  1  he  Post  OfSce  Department  at  first 
belles  ed  that  It  did. 

Laier.  and  prior  to  January  1,  1953. 
howeirer.  the  Department  niled  that 
these  nonprofit  publications  should  pay 
not  l^ss  than  one-eighth  of  1  cent  on 
each  copy. 

Th  i  effect  was  to  Increase  the  expense 
of  thi  i  mailing  of  union  newspapers  and 
magaslnes  by  one-third. 

Th(i  Summerfield  bill,  which  we  have 
Just  <  onsidered  In  House  hearings,  pro- 
vides In  subsection  C  of  section  2  : 

Thelrates  prescribed  In  subeectlon  2  of  this 

shall  be  subject  to  a  minimum  poet- 

one-half  of  one  cent,  computed  on 

IhdlYldually  addressed  copy,  or  package 

unredressed  copies. 

Thi !  House  Post  Ofllce  Committee  Is  ln« 
debte  1  to  the  national  weekly  newspaper 
Laboo,  owned  and  published  by  15  stand- 
ard railroad  la^  arganlzations,  for  call- 
ing attention  v  this  ambiguous  para- 
graph In  this  bin  which  was  attempted  to 
be  ruthed  through  in  the  closing  hours 
of  oui  present  session. 

On  July  24. 1953,  Mr.  Rubin  Levin,  ad- 
mlnls  rator  and  manager  of  Labor  said 
that  t  be  Joker  in  the  1951  law  did  this: 

The  effect  of  that  waa  to  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  mailing  the  newspaper  Lalx>r  by 
S3V^  jercent — ^which  amounted  to  numy 
thotist  nda  of  dollars  a  year.  That  was  a  very 
hard  Mow  to  Labor. 

Th(  n  Mr.  Levin  said  this,  and  I  quote : 

The  proposed  new  one-haU  cent  a  copy 

mlnln  um.  If  applied  to  a  nonprofit  pubUca- 

tlon  SI  ich  as  Labor,  wotild  be  ruinous  and  put 

this  niwspaper  out  of  business. 

Th<  se  statements  from  the  editor  and 
mana  ler  of  the  publication  Labor  may 
apply  equally  to  every  organized  union 
magazine  and  newspaper  In  the  United 
States. 

It  s  lows  that  the  proposition  of  postal 
rates  s  something  that  never  should  be 
rushe<l  or  gone  into  without  a  complete 
and  tl  lorough  study.  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress has  been  and  la  to  give  labor,  edu- 
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eatlonal.  religious,  philanthropic.  8clen« 
tlfic.  agricultural,  fraternal,  charitable, 
and  veterans'  publications  a  preferred 
rate,  since  they  are  operated  not  for 
profit,  but  for  selrice  to  the  American 
people. 

It  is  well  that  we  have  deferred  until 
next  January  such  a  comprehensive  and 
Involved  bill  as  H.  R.  6052  because  there 
are  scores  of  problems  similar  to  those 
Involved.  No  person  or  persons  are  wise 
enough  and  Informed  enough  on  the 
many  ramifications  of  postal  rates  to 
crash  through  any  postal  bill  without 
weeks  and  months  of  study  and  evalua- 
tion from  all  segments  of  American 
economy. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  the  question 
produced  by  the  15  standard  railroad 
lab<X'  organizations'  newspaper  so  that 
you  may  closely  inspect,  in  the  future, 
while  you  are  Members  of  Congress,  any 
proposals  for  postal-rate  Increases  which 
have  not  had  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive study. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  railroad 
organization  newspaper  caught  this 
Joker  and  I  trust  that  officials  of  publi- 
cations of  every  labor  organization  in 
America  will  closely  scan  early  next  year 
any  proposals  to  raise  second-class  mail 
rates  or  first-class  or  third-class  postal 
rates. 

If  they  do  not.  they  may  find  them- 
selves out  of  business,  since  many  of 
them  operate  solely  without  advel-tising 
revenue. 


Hnmoroas  Wriliaf  Abo«t  a  Scriost 
Subject:  Tke  Post  Ofice 
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or 
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I^  TBX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRX5XNTATIVX8 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Mlzmesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  friends.  Jack  Wilson, 
who  writes  for  Look  magazine,  is  known 
In  the  upper  Midwest  as  an  outstanding 
reporter  who  puts  his  facts  into  humor- 
ous prose.  Recently  Wilson  wrote  an 
article  for  Look  magazine  entitled  "Our 
Post  Office  Is  Still  Faithful  to  Ben 
Pranklin." 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress  will  ^ 
enjoy  his  style  of  writing  and  at  the  same 
time  be  a  little  bit  depressed  at  some  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  postal  system 
which  he  emphasizes  in  his  inimitable 
way.  Some  of  these  have  been  corrected 
and  others  will  be  under  this  new  and 
able  Post  Office  Department  adminis- 
tration. 

Here  is  the  article: 

Washihoton — Benjamin  Franklin  was  a 
sloppy  dresser  but  quite  bright.  When  he 
was  Postmaster  General  in  1776,  his  pay  was 
$1,000  a  year  and  he  earned  it.  He  built  a 
post-office  system  that  has  lasted  ever  since 
and  that  Is  almost  as  good  today  as  when  he 
started  It. 

They  don't  tise  qtiill  pens  In  the  post  offices 
any  more  and  most  of  the  horses  are  gone. 
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nceept  In  Phllrjdelphla.  tnit  ottwnrlse  things 
are  Jtist  about  the  way  Benjamin  left  them. 
And  moat  of  the  old  hands  azpaet  them  to 
go  on  as  Is.  in  spite  at  the  new  management 
and  Its  Ug  Ideas  about  putting  ttw  maUs  oa 
a  business  basis. 

Congress  has  bad  some  investigators  poking 
around  in  the  post  oOees  tHe  last  few 
months,  asking  qosstlons  and  acting  as 
though  the  Department  were  wasting  money. 
But  they  havent  been  getting  a  lot  a( 
answers. 

rot  Instance,  thoee  qjedal  hlgh-pock^ui 
bodies  on  maU  trucks  are  custom-buUt  Jobs 
that  cost  HOO  apteee  oaote  than  ordinary 
truck  bodies.  They  also  knock  about  $400 
off  the  resale  value  when  the  tnieks  are  trad- 
ed In.  One  investigator  figured  this  meant 
that  each  truck,  of  which  the  Department 
has  18.000,  cost  $$00  man  than  an  ordinary 
truck  of  the  same  eaUber.  Be  asked  the 
post-office  people  why  they  bought  custom 
bodies.  Tlie  aiMWv:  If*  (kmt  know.  Al- 
ways had  them." 


The  Sale*  Tax  Fnai 


KWnW  WHAT  BRB  WAS  D01lf« 

One  of  the  busybodles  went  Into  the  city 
poet  office  here  and  qwttad  a  clerk  picking 
up  pleoae  ot  ps.per  and  putting  them  down. 
Be  aaked  ber  what  she  was  doing.  She  said, 
-I  <ioat  know.    Aak  the  •aperrlsar.'' 

If  you  want  ii  Job  In  a  post  office,  you  start 
as  a  subetltuto  clerk  or  carrier  and  try  to 
stay  alive  until  seniority  hoists  you  Into  a 
better  Job.  or  evwi  a  poattkm.  This  Is  to 
make  sure  yoa  learn  to  do  things  the  way 
Ben  said.  If  a  poetmastar  needs  a  stenogra- 
pher, be  sends  word  down  and  sbortly  some 
clerk  with  encugh  seniority  shows  up  and 
takee  over.  If  the  new  stenogn4}her  knows 
how  to  run  a  lypewrlter.  the  boas  figures  It 
Is  Just  one  of  tfcioae  lueky  breaks.  If  be  needs 
an  aeeountani.  be  gets  one  the  same  way. 
Artbur  B.  SumiMrflald.  the  Incumbent  Post- 
master General,  was  very  Interested  when  be 
learned  after  takli«  on  the  Job  that  there 
WM  not  a  sini^  esrtUled  public  aeeountant 
on  the  DepartBMOt  payrolL 

The  big  pos*  tiffioee  have  infirmaries  to  take 
care  at  any  ot  the  help  imo  get  banged  up 
during  working  boura.  But  the  doetors  are 
not  listed  as  doctors:  tbey  are  eaUed  assist- 
ant superlntemlents  of  malL  Nothing  In  tbe 
rulss  says  to  hire  a  doctor. 

A  lot  of  tbe  rural  mall  routes  were  aet  up 
In  the  days  when  a  country  carrier  bad  to  go 
about  tbe  swlf -;  completion  of  his  awiolnted 
rotmds  on  a  mule.  Once  in  a  while,  now  tbat 
the  roads  are  better,  aomebody  In  Uie  poet 
office  gets  tbe  Mlea  at  consolidating  a  couple 
of  tbe  old  routes  to  mm  eome  money.  Be 
doesn't  do  much  about  It.  thmigh;  the  law 
says  you  can't  consoUdato  a  rural  route  as 
long  as  the  cartlar  Is  aUvs  and  qoallfiad  to 
draw  his  pay. 

Some  at  tbe  business  operattons  In  tbe 
poet  office  are  Just  sU^tly  this  side  of  f  aecl- 
nating.  8uppc«e  you're  a  large,  rich  concern 
that  malls  out  a  whole  mees  of  calendars,  or 
some  such,  to  your  customers,  but  you  dont 
put  enotigh  postage  on  them.  Bfaybe  the 
postage  comes  to  $50  more  than  you  thought. 
The  poet  ofllce  will  shoot  them  along  for  you 
aU  right.  arM^  t>lU  you  for  the  extra  $60.  Tou 
pay  and  aak  for  a  rece^yt.  The  post  ofllce 
doeant  give  you  an  ordinary  recent,  written 
out  on  a  UtUa  old  piece  of  paper,  like  an 
ordinary  bustrisss.  No.  The  post  office  runs 
$60  worth  of  stamps  through  a  canceling 
machine  and  gives  you  those. 

A  whUe  back  the  Mew  Toric  poet  office 
needed  two  baflte  pUtas.  whatever  baflU 
plates  are.  worth  $3.07.  The  purchaae  order 
had  to  be  backed  up  by  nine  documents, 
witto  34  signatures  on  them,  and  30  datlngs. 
The  rulee  said  so.  It  took  4  months  to  wind 
up  the  deal. 

It  would  be  sort  of  too  bad  if  Summerfield 
changed  all  this  and  made  the  post  office 
make  sense.  The  poet  ofllce  and  the  United 
States  Senate  are  about  the  only  real  an- 
tiques left  around  here. 
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Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
unless  the  people  of  the  United  States  get 
their  backs  up  and  begin  now  to  doaome- 
thing  about  it,  we  are  going  to  be  sad- 
dled with  a  general  Federal  sales  tax- 
one  of  the  most  unfair  and  Immoral  types 
of  taxation  ever  devised. 

As  of  right  now,  it  Is  almost  a  sure 
thing  that  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion will  propose  a  sales  tax— perhaps 
not  by  that  name  and  that  the  Otm- 
gress  will  be  pushed  mocUessly  to  put 
it  Into  effect. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  beoominf 
clearer  every  day.  paitlcularly  to  those 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  In  which  all  tax 
legislation  must  originate. 

Agitation  for  a  sales  tax  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  of  course,  particularly 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
f actiirers  and  other  q^kesmen  for  giant 
business;  but  Democratic  administra- 
tions and  Democratic  Congresses  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  pressure. 

Things  are  different  now.  We  have 
an  administration  admittedly  and  even 
prldefulty  attuned  to  the  voice  of  busi- 
ness and.  in  addition,  we  have  in  power 
in  the  Congress  a  party  which  has  tra- 
ditionally fought  the  prlndpie  of  fair 
distribution  of  the  tax  burdens  and  has 
always  stood  for  redistribution  of  those 
burdens  so  that  they  fall  less  heavily 
on  the  well-to-do  and  more  heavily  on 
the  lower  income  groups. 

And  now  the  heat  Is  on  to  carry  oat 
this  immoral  scheme  of  foisting  a  sales 
tax  on  the  country. 

True,  we  have  a  budget  defldt— a  bad 
fiscal  situatiim  reflecting  the  tremendous 
and  almost  inciHnprehensible  financial 
demands  of  our  defense  effort.  Last  fall, 
in  the  election  campaign,  the  Republican 
Party  promised  it  woidd  wave  a  few 
wands  in  the  air  and  make  tiie  deficit 
disappear,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding more  defense  and  reducing  taxes 
all  over  the  place. 

As  recentiy  as  April,  the  administra- 
tion was  still  promising  tax  reductions 
for  everybody  right  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

But  the  picture  we  see  developing  be- 
fore us  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee as  we  stt^  this  complex  and  difficult 
problem  of  Government  revenues  and 
taxation  does  not  parsuade  any  of  us  to 
count  on  any  of  those  tax  savings  imtil 
we  actually  see  them  show  up  In  our 
bank  accounts. 

Instead,  we  see  the  spect^  of  the  sales 
tax.  We  see  a  schone  in  the  works  to 
reduce  tax  rates  for  the  very  rich  at  the 
expense  of  higher,  even  though  hidden  or 
half  hidden,  taxes  on  the  workingman, 
the  widow,  the  pensioner,  the  service- 
man's family,  the  sick,  and  the  poor.  It 
Is  a  shameful  thing— a  disgraceful  thing. 
The  peoirte  behind  this  sales-tax 
scheme — ^the  economic  Interests  trying 


to  saddle  It  on  the  country— do  not  re- 
gard their  proposal  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  raise  funds  for  emergency 
purposes  of  defense.  If  that  were  the 
case  if  our  Ooverxment  were  In  such 
terrlUe  «T^nnHai  trouble  as  a  result  of 
defense  needs  that  we  had  to  tax  tbe 
last  possilde  penny  out  of  every  single 
American.  reganUeas  of  consequence— 
there  might  be  some  moral  ground  for 
Imposing  a  very  modest  sales  tax  to  bring 
in  additional  revenne. 

If  the  country  were  threatened  with 
disaster,  there  are  few  Americanw  who 
would  not  be  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing they  own  or  hope  to  own  in  order 
to  assure  our  freedom  from  canqoest  and 
tyranny. 

Ood  grant  we  may  never  have  to  face 
thatprospect  But  if  we  did.  I  am  sure 
that  as  a  country  and  as  a  people  we 
would  respond  wbcdebeartedly  to  the 
challenge. 

That  Is  not  the  issue  here.  TIm  Issue 
Is  whether  taxes— admittedly  high 
taxes— 4)ear  too  heavily  on  business  and 
industry  and  tbe  very  rich  uid  not  heav- 
ily enough  on  the  rest  of  tbe  people.  In- 
cluding thoee  on  relief ,  those  on  veterans' 
dlsabiU^  pensions,  those  in  sk^ness  and 
pain,  those  who  are  Just  barely  manag- 
ing to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  while 
rents  and  food  aixl  other  costs  of  living 
continue  every  day  to  go  higher  and 
higher. 

FV}r  let  us  tx)t  be  fooled  by  the  propa- 
ganda from  the  sales-tax  crowd.  They 
have  pretty  definite  ideas  of  what  they 
want  to  accomplish  now  that  they  have 
in  power  what  they  regard,  and  irbi^i 
they  seem  to  have  every  reason  to  re- 
gard, as  an  administration  completely 
subservient  to  the  widies  and  demands 
of  giant  business. 

In  preaenting  its  case  for  a  sales  tax 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers called  it  by  a  different  name— a  man- 
ufacturers' excise  tax.  Pert»ps  that 
sounds  Iflce  they  are  proposing  a  tax  on 
manufacturers — on  thems^ves.  Far 
from  it.  The  plan  provides  that  every- 
thing made  and  atM  in  this  country  ex- 
cept food  would  be  taxed  at  4^  percent 
at  the  manufacturing  leveL 

Of  course,  the  manufacturer  would 
add  that  tax  to  the  cost  of  his  product 
when  he  scrfd  it  to  his  distributors.  The 
distributors  could  then  take  tiieir  usual 
percentage  markup  on  the  item — in- 
cluding a  markup  on  the  tax,  a  profit  on 
itxt  tax — in  billing  the  wholesaler.  The 
wholesaler  could  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  selling  to  the  retafier.  and  the 
retailer  could  do  the  same  thing  in  sell- 
ing it  to  the  public. 

The  NAM  denies  Uris  would  happen. 
It  says  competition  would  not  allow  for 
it  But  the  caiamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  whi<di  also  favors  a 
sales  tax,  acknowledges  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  would  happen  if  the  tax  were 
imposed  at  the  manufacturing  leveL 
The  chamber  of  commerce  has  not  made 
up  its  mind  yet  how  it  thinks  the  sales 
tax  should  be  imposed— whether  at  the 
manufacturer,  distributor,  wholesaler,  or 
retailer  level— but  it  has  pointed  out 
clearly  just  how  a  tax  at  the  mantifac- 
turers*  level  not  only  could  be  but,  under 
customary  business  practices,  would  be 
pyramided  all  down  the  line  until  the 
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constuner  finally  paid  It  several  times 
over  in  his  purchase  price. 

I  am  sure  the  average  retailer  does  not 
want  any  such  tax  imposed.  He  has 
problems  enough  as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
rent high  prices  he  has  to  charge  in 
order  to  stay  in  business.  Now.  in  my 
own  State — ^Pennsylvania — ^with  its  new. 
ly  enacted  State  sales  tax.  the  retailer 
has  one  more  worry  added  to  his  many 
others.    How  much  more  can  he  stand? 

But  the  powers  that  be  in  the  big  b\isi- 
ness  organizations  are  not  thinking  of 
this  from  the  retailers'  standpoint,  and 
particularly  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
small  business.  Instead,  they  are  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
own  take-home  pay  after  income  taxes. 

They  feel — and  they  have  told  us  so 
in  their  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — that  ttiey  are  pajring 
too  much  in  taxes  and  that  the  people 
earning  $10,000  a  year  or  less  are  paying 
too  little.  They  say:  "Cut  income  taxes 
and  make  it  up  with  sales  taxes." 

I  want  to  emphasize  that.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  idea  here  is  not  to  raise  more  rev- 
enue for  the  Federal  Government,  but 
to  raise  more  of  it  from  the  lower  income 
groups  and  less  of  it  from  the  wealUiy. 
They  want  to  redistribute  the  burden — 
take  it  off  their  own  shoulders  and  put 
It  on  others. 

So,  let  us  not  be  confused  by  any  mis- 
taken idea  that  there  is  some  patriotic 
motive  here  to  raise  more  revenues.  No. 
Indeed.  The  motive  of  those  behind  the 
sales  tax  campaign  is  purely  a  selfish 
one — to  reduce  their  own  taxes  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  generally. 

A  Federal  sales  tax  would  violate  the 
fundamental  American  theory  of  taxa- 
tion based  on  ability  to  pay.  It  would 
mean  a  further  assessment  against  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  average  wage- 
earner,  salaried  or  otherwise. 

Under  a  Federal  sales  tax.  the  pen- 
sioner, the  person  on  relief,  the  invalid. 
the  pitifully  poor,  all  would  be  daily 
mulcted  of  their  pennies,  their  nickels, 
their  dimes. 

A  man  with  six  children,  who  now  gets 
some  consideration  for  that  fact  in  his 
Income  tax,  would  get  none  in  the  case 
of  a  sales  tax.  Making  the  same  income 
as  a  bachelor  or  a  married  man  with  no 
children,  he  would  be  pairing  out  in  sales 
taxes  much  more  than  they,  because  he 
would  be  paying  it  on  more  shoes,  more 
coats,  more  of  the  day-to-day  purchases 
necessary  to  support  a  family.  This  is 
contrary  to  all  of  the  principles  of  tax 
fairness  and  morality. 

Tet  that  is  the  scheme  now  uppermost 
In  the  proposals  of  those  groups  close 
to  the  new  administration,  and  whose 
voices  seoningly  will  be  most  listened  to 
on  tax  matters. 

In  1948.  after  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  had  flirted  dangerously  with 
the  sales  tax  idea  and  Republican  leaders 
of  that  Congress  had  privately  talked  of 
putting  it  into  effect  as  soon  as  Dewey 
was  elected  President,  the  Democratic 
Pafty.  in  its  1948  platform,  took  a  firm 
and  unequivocal  stand  on  this  issue.  We 
said:  "We  are  opposed  to  the  imposition 
of  a  gUMral  Federal  sales  tax." 

That'll  a  clear,  concise,  unequivocal 
statement!'  The  Republican  Party,  of 
course,  has  mMte  no  such  pledge  for  the 
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i  atends  to  put  into  effect. 
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In  turn  means  a  eut  in  sales  at  the  eomer 
grocery  store,  which  In  turn  means  a  reduc- 
tion In  purchases  from  the  wholesaler  and 
ultimately  a  cut  In  production  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer.  So  the  chain  reaction 
progresses — so  the  "stuff"  for  depression  Is 
created. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  reflect  on 
these  facts  and  will  exert  the  positive  leader- 
ship the  situation  demands.  The  time  to 
act  Is  before,  not  after,  the  newspapers  of 
the  Nation  are  Oiled  with  headUnes:  "Trac- 
tor Production  Cut  by  Farm  Income  Slump." 
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Mrj  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
farm  prosperity  is  a  bellwether  for  na- 
tiona  prosperity.  When  farm  income 
drop£  tremors  are  felt  at  distant  points 
in  the  economy.  A  slowdown  in  farm 
purcl  asing  produces  layoffs.  Jeopardizes 
Jobs  n  factories  and  stores,  ani  sets  off 
a  ct  ain  reaction  which  affects  the 
butcter.  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick 
maker. 

On  Friday.  July  24.  the  Washington 
Even  ng  Star  printed  a  f  nmt-page  article 
whic]  I  tells  this  story  in  80  words.  The 
headjne  reads  "Tractor  Production  Cut 
Income  Slump." 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
together  with  some  brief  obser- 
vatlohs  I  have  made  on  its  significance. 

Th>re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  observations  were  ordered  to  be 
print  id  in  the  Rxcoko.  as  follows : 

TBACxpa  PBODUcnoN  Cut  bt  Fsaic  Incoks 

Slump 

TtoAc  IsLAMD,  III..  July  34. — ^Production  of 
tractc  rs     at    the     International     Harvester 
Fanbill  plant  here  will  be  cut  In  half  August 
of  a  "slump  In  demand,"  L.  M. 
plant  manager,  said  yesterday. 
Olldea  said  the  plant's  dally  produc- 
iHli  be  cut  from  317  tractors  to  150. 
farm  prices  have  dropped,"  he  said, 
of  tractors  also  have  declined."  leav- 
d^alers  with  large  inventories, 
did   not   estimate  how  many  of  the 
5,200  workers  might  be  laid  off. 


The  Republican  administration,  particu- 
larly Secretary  Benson,  have  fumbled  and 
bumb  ed  while  farm  prices  skidded.  Timid- 
ity, St  idles,  conferences,  and  conflicting  pro- 
noiuuements  have  supplanted  positive  ac- 
tion. To  date  the  fanners  of  the  Nation 
and  ttiose  who  buy  their  products  In  the 
markt  t  place  do  not  know  what  the  policies 
of  thii  administration  are  or  will  be. 
Coifmodlty  prices  are  sensitive  to  unoer- 
Since  January  20  buyers  and  sellers 
seen  uncertain  whether,  or  how,  the 
itration  would  use  the  tools  Con- 
Eias  provided  for  stabillEing  farm  in- 
The  consequences  can  be  read  in  the 
"Tractor  Production  Cut  by  Farm 
Slump." 
's  the  same  story  In  another  ast  of 


10  percent  drop  In  farm  income  has 
f4rmers'  equipment  buying  by  16  per- 
The  potential  cut  in  farm  buying  Is 
4u]re  drastic  if  expenditures  for  build- 
added.     The  Department  of  Com- 
estlmates  that  a  SI  billion  cut  In  farm 
results  In  a  $340  million  drop  in 
(pending  for  building  and  machinery. 
The  le  figures  spell  loss  of  Jobs  to  factory 
workea.  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  which 


The  Wetback  Problea 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

opcauFoaicxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California,  lir. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  wide  amount  of 
Interest  which  has  developed  in  current 
studies  of  the  problem  of  the  illegal 
mass  entry  into  this  coimtry  of  Mexican 
nationals,  known  as  wetbacks.  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Rzcoio  editorials  per- 
taining thereto  from  two  newspapers  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Here  is  what  the  Hanford  Sentinel- 
Journal  had  to  say: 

THX    ICmCAN    WCTBACK    PlOBIXM 

Of  all  the  problems  plaguing  the  western 
United  States  one  Is  of  particularly  grave 
Importance  now. 

It  is  the  so-called  wetback  problem  and 
It  has  worried  Washington.  D.  C,  so  much 
that  Herbert  Brownell,  Attorney  Oeneral.  la 
coming  out  this  week  to  Investigate  it. 

The  official  concern  is  what  pcriicy  to  pur- 
sue in  rounding  up  Mexican  nationals  who 
cross  the  Mexican-United  States  border  and 
enter  this  country  Illegally. 

Brownell  plans  to  arrive  in  the  southern 
part  of  California  Wednesday  with  an  assist* 
ant,  J.  Lee  Rankin,  and  the  two  officials  then 
will  go  into  all  phases  of  the  wetback  prob- 
lem. 

The  Jiistlce  Department  for  some  time  has 
been  studying  the  question  of  the  wetbacks 
who  enter  into  California.  The  worry  is 
based  upon  ever-increasing  numbers  of  ths 
Mexicans  who  are  crossing  the  border  and 
being  hunted  like  fxigitives. 

A  report  from  Colton  affirms  that  4,000 
Mexican  nationals  were  picked  up  and  re- 
tximed  to  Mexico  last  month,  according  to 
Willis  Smlthson,  border  patrol  inspector. 

This  4.000  figure  was  but  a  fraction  of  the 
21,000  Mexicans  arrested  between  Colton  and 
Beaumont  In  the  first  7  months  of  1853. 
This  large  number  is.  in  fact,  7,000  mors 
wetbacks  than  were  captured  during  the 
entire  year  in  1062. 

The  border  patrol  Is  estimated  to  captvire 
between  65  to  75  percent  of  all  the  wetbacks 
crossing  the  border.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
there  are  at  least  36.000  Mexicans  who  will 
be  apprehended  for  the  entire  year. 

Carrying  out  these  figures.  It  means  fur- 
ther that  3.000  Mexican  nationals  each 
month  are  being  turned  beck — but  if  this  is 
only  65  to  75  percent  of  the  total  who  try 
to  get  into  the  United  States,  it  means  ther* 
are  between  4.000  to  4,000  who  make  the 
attempt  each  month— or  between  48,000  and 
65,000  a  year  who  try  a  sneak  play  out  of 
Mexico. 

What  about  the  remaining  26  to  36  percent 
who  are  successful?  A  pretty  large  number 
of  those  wetbacks  are  in  the  United  States — 
principally  in  Arizona  and  California  and  a 
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few  other  States  with  borders  adjacent  to 
Mexico,  such  as  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

If  12.000  to  20,000  nationals  successfully 
are  evading  the  border  patrol  this  ecmstitutes 
a  large  scale  problem.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Brownell 
will  discover. 

What  is  wome  Is  the  fact  that  there  are 
large  economic,  social,  and  moral  problems 
posed  by  this  constant  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  peon  class  ai  Mexlcazu  to  get  across  the 
border.  The  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
going  after  the  wetbacks  Is  huge—but  this  Is 
only  ons  fact. 

Another  Is  the  dliplaoemsnt  of  domastle 
labor  by  tba  wetbacks.  Still  another  Is  ths 
unscrupulous  use  of  some  of  these  nationals 
by  farm  labor  contractors. 

When  Mr.  Brownell  starts  Invsstlgating  the 
wetback  problem,  ther*  are  a  few  things  he 
can  well  remember.  One  Is— the  nationals 
are  liable  to  bs  back  across  to  the  United 
SUtes  side  of  the  border  as  soon  as  tlisyrs 
rounded  up.  taid  transported  to  MskIoo 
unless  the  Oovemment  works  out  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Mexican  Government  to 
place  a  hold  on  them  for  at  least  SO  days  or 
take  thsm  to  ecuns  point  much  further  south. 

Second — there  Is  on*  sffectlve  way,  at  least, 
to  help  solvs  ths  problem.  And  that  is  to 
levy  a  substantial  fin*  on  thoss  farmers 
who  employ  wetbacks.  If  they  dldnt  want 
them  and  hlis  them  they  would  not  bs 
swarming  seross  the  border  in  such  tremen- 
dous numbers. ' 

The  following  editorial  Is  from  the 
Bakersfleld  Calif omian: 

Wiisx  ■  PtoauBC  Is  a  If  anoiiaL  Issub 

The  Ingrsdlonts  of  the  wetback  problem 
seems  to  be  oc«leseing  Into  a  very  unsavory 
stew  in  Justification  of  the  assertion  of 
Attorney  General  Herbert  BrowneU's  opinion 
that  the  Infliiz  of  labor  immigrants  from 
across  our  southern  border  Is  fast  becoming 
a  No.  1  law  enforcement  problem. 

Fresno  repoits  that  two  Mexican  nationals 
described  as  wetbacks  died  violently  over  ths 
weekend  in  tho  San  Joaqtiln  Valley. 

In  a  cafe  a*  Huron  there  was  mob  vlolencs 
resulting  In  the  shooting  and  an  attempt  to 
manhandle  a  peace  odlcer.  The  Cantua 
Creek  area  of  ftesno  saw  other  rioting  and 
fiaring  tempers. 

The  south  end  of  the  valley  rounds  up  wet- 
backs as  a  regular  part  of  law-enf(»t:ement 
work  and  so  many  ars  taken  into  custody 
here  that  a  liirge  compound  has  been  con- 
structed for  ancillary  use  at  our  own  county 
JaU. 

Ths  problem  has  transposed  itself,  seem- 
ingly from  the  regional  to  the  natlonaL 
This  transposition  must  of  necessity  bs  na- 
tional for  this  State  and  particularly  the 
oflloers  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  cannot  con- 
tinue with  good  efllclency  to  enforce  our  own 
Commonwealth  laws  and  spend  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  time  in  running  wetbacks  into 
Jail  to  grset  them  again  later  under  similar 
and  futUe  dreumstanoes. 


Actmtiet  of  tke  Keatacky  Kami  F 
Advisery  Ceawittee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  COOPER 


IN  THB  SBRATP  OP  THE  UMITKL)  STATSB 

Mondag,  August  3, 1953 

Ifr.  COOPEEL  Mr.  President,  the 
S:entaeky  Armed  Porces  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  been  active  for  some  time  in 
suppOTtlng  the  national  defense  effort 
and  in  cooperating  with  the  military  au- 


thorittes  in  the  Stote  of  Kentucky.  X' 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcxms  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Porces  Advisory  Committee.  Mr. 
Dudley  Taylor,  of  Hopkinsville.  Ky..  on 
the  outstanding  work  which  this  organi- 
sation is  performing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows: 

The  Kentucky  Armed  Porces  Advisory 
Committee  hss  been  more  active  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  in  October  in  an  effort  to 
help  build  up  a  firm  American  defense  and 
to  prevent  AWOL's  and  desertions  from  the 
Armed  Porces  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization. 

The  State  group  voted  last  October  II  at 
the  State  meeting  at  Kenlake  to  support  ths 
military  reserve  program  throughout  ths 
area  Included  In  our  organisation.  Two 
years  sgo  we  voted  100  percent  at  XxmisviUe 
to  support  and  promote  UMT  and  other 
phases  of  the  Armed  Porces  progrsms. 

The  Kentucky  committees  have  co(^>erated 
with  the  Kentucky  Military  District,  Louls- 
vUle,  headed  by  ^Col.  H.  T.  Lyon  untU  his 
recent  retirement,  and  mUitary  installations 
throughout  the  State  in  bidding  town-hall 
meetings  where  the  Reserve  program  was 
outlined  by  well  Informed  speakers.  Ttas 
purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  InfOTm 
veterans  leaving  the  armed  services  and 
other  young  men  how  they  could  serve  their 
country,  prepare  themselves  for  better  serv- 
ice In  case  of  a  sudden  war  and  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  country. 

The  general  opinion  now  Is  that  a  change 
In  the  fundamental  military  law  wUl  be  nec- 
essary if  the  Reserve  program  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive. Many  of  the  discharged  veterans  are 
not  Interested  In  joining  one  of  the  Active 
Reeerve  unite,  and  some  of  the  Reserve 
groups  sre  weakened  as  a  result. 

The  State  chairman.  Dudley  H.  Taylor  of 
Hopkinsville,  contacted  chairmen  of  all  the 
committees  in  Kentucky  and  Clarksvme, 
Term.,  and  succeeded  in  most  cases  in  get- 
ting the  local  chairman  of  the  various  com- 
mittees to  arrange  a  meeting  place,  advertise 
the  meetings — di^lg"y***<  ss  "town  hall  ses- 
sions." 

The  Kentucky  IfiUtary  District,  with  WU- 
11am  Kerberg  as  FIO,  arranged  to  have  Dean 
Bvls  J.  Stahr.  University  of  Kentucky  Law 
School  and  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Reserve  matters  uad  CoL 
Martin  B.  Glenn,  a  Reeerve  colonel  of  Louis- 
ville, explain  to  young  men  and  their  par- 
enta  the  valuable  training  young  men  could 
get  tn  the  Reserve  program.  The  attendance 
ranged  from  300  to  000  at  meetings  in  Owens- 
boro,  Paducah.  Murray,  Middlesbaro.  Boiii- 
ing  Green.  Mewport  and  other  places.  TIM 
Lexington  committee  carried  out  a  very  ef- 
fective program  along  this  line. 

X/arge  numbers  of  young  men  entered  the 
Reserve  unite  throughout  the  State  as  a  re- 
s\ilt  of  the  meetings,  news  stories  and  radio 
r«porte  but  the  veterans  have  not  rallied  as 
was  desired. 

Some  ot  the  Kratudcy  committees  set  up 
their  own  speakers'  bureaus  and  continued 
repeating  the  information  about  the  Reserve 
program.  Veterans  with  the  regular  2  years 
of  ssrvlce  comidetad  In  the  Army  or  the  4 
years  In  the  Navy  or  Air  Corps  were  Informed 
that  if  they  Joined  an  Active  nessrve  unit. 
they  oould  cut  down  the  number  at  years 
thsy  were  subject  to  military  obllgaUons 
under  the  reserve  act  and  would  be  better 
prepared  to  defend  their  country  In  case  of 


tkm  was  prepared  and  sent  out  from  the  of- 
Aee  at  ttk»  State  dialman. 

Dstirtltms  and  AWOL'S  became  so  serious 
Ib  parte  of  Kentucky,  the  committees  took 
up  this  question  with  their  local  peopls. 
The  question  was  pressea  at  some  at  the 
town  hsn  meetings.  The  press  and  radio 
continued  week  after  week  to  remind  parenta 
that  the  boys  going  AWOL  and  deserting  the 
Armed  Faroes  not  only  endangered  their 
country  but  the  young  men  were  ruining 
th^r  own  futures.  Paraaits  wsrs  warned 
that  supporting  a  youth  dusiilliig  from  ths 
Armed  Porces  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
actions  that  a  parent  could  take.  MaJ.  Gen. 
J.  H.  Comar.  commander  of  Port  Knoa.  of- 
fioeis  at  Port  Mtods  and  other  mmtsry  au- 
thorttlea  said  tbla  campaign  h^psd  In  cut- 
ting down  ilssiiillimi  and  AWOL^ 

Tbers  has  bean  soms  Indleatlon  ttom  mili- 
tary Umtk*M  In  Washington  that  the  question 
at  UMT  wUl  be  pushed  again.  A  Senate 
committee  a  few  years  ago  stressed  the  fact 
that  billions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  the  tax- 
payers through  the  adoption  of  UMT.  Tba 
Matloo  can  continue  to  maintain  a  regular 
Armed  Forces  around  3,500.000  and  stm  han- 
die  hundreds  of  thousands  at  young  Ameri- 
cans in  UMT  and  a  reorganised  Reserve  pro- 
gram. Bach  reservist  costa  the  taxpayer 
around  $800  per  year  while  a  man  In  the 
Regular  Armed  Foreas  costs  ths  taxpayer 
from  $3,500  up.  If  America  dunild  cut  down 
the  number  of  men  in  the  Regular  Armed 
Pbroes  to  a  million  or  possiUy  1,900,000. 
tbers  would  be  a  saving  running  into  billions 
of  dollars.  It  is  ss  necessary  In  times  like 
this  for  a  nation  to  be  strong  eoonomicaUy 
as  to  bs  strong  from  a  nUlitary  viewpoint. 

The  Uirr  and  an  effective  Ptsei  le  pro- 
gram—whkdi  would  require  veterans  to  Join 
a  newii  m  unit  to  meet  tbslr  obligations 
when  discharged — would  fumlsli  a  power- 
ful manpower  pool  to  be  added  to  the  Reg- 
ular Armed  Forces  ranging  around  3.500,000 
that  ssems  to  be  the  minimum  of  Regulars 
In  all  the  Armed  Porces  that  America  should 
mit*"frf"  for  the  next  several  years. 

The  committees  work  on  a  local  basic  pro- 
gram of  aiding  in  keerjig  good  relations 
between  the  military  and  civilians  at  forts, 
camps,  and  other  military  Installations. 

The  main  goal  of  the  ICentu^y  Armed 
Forces  Advisory  Committee  Is  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong  and  ready  to  defend  herself  against 
any  enemy — eepedaliy  the  Communist  n»« 
tkma. 

DoBurr  H.  Tatumi, 

State  Chairman, 


Has  variom 
Ptsss.  United  Press,  ths  metropolitan  news- 
papers and  newsp^MTS  in  all  the  communl- 
tlss  having  the  Armed  Faroes  advisory  com- 
"fttBCs  eaiTlsd  information  throughout  tb» 
year  on  the  pr*y*""     Part  of  the  Inf  orma- 


Rale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Or 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or  Moarraara 

IN  TBB  8BNATB  OF  TBM  Ulil'lVU  STAISB 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  editorial 
and  a  letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared 
in  the  Wa^iington  Post  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  telegram  which  I  sent  to  President 
Eisenhower  in  opposition  to  H.  R  1063. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokb 
as  follows: 

TaooKX  van  vw*  ZMaiAm 

Among  the  bills  that  slipped  through  la 
ths  last  hours  of  ths  congrssslonal  sssslon 
that  ended  last  week  was  a  Uttla-knowa 
msasurs  which  sseks  to  wash  out  Pidsral 
responslblUty  for  Uw  anforoemsnt  on  Indian 
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KtlooK.  It  vonld  pvmlt  say  Steta  at 
any  tlxn*  In  ita  dlaeretlon  and  In  any  mannar 
mpproya  by  tta  Iwgltlatara  to  aaaart  "Jorla- 
(Uetlon  wtth  laapact  to  erlanlnal  Qftanaaa  or 
cItU  eauMa  of  aeUon'*  amosag  fbe  Indiana 
Urine  la  Ita  tcRltory.  Wttb  tlia  gananl  ob- 
jactiTe,  thera  can  ba  no  qvatraL  Aa  tha  In- 
diana on  raaerratlona  ara  gradually  inta- 
gratad  wttb  the  eonununltlaa  anntmndtng 
tbam.  It  la  propar  that  they  ba  aubjeetad  to 
the  aaaae  lava  that  other  pcraona  muat  obey. 
But  we  think  there  la  aertoOB  objection  to 
letting  the  Stataa  make  tbia  tranattlon  at 
their  own  dlaeretlon  without  the  oonaant  of 
the  Indian  trfbaa. 

When  thla  bill  waa  orlglnaUy  Inteodoced.  It 
applied  only  to  the  Indiana  IMng  on  ii—ia- 
ttona  In  CSallXomla.  In  that  form  It  created 
no  problem.  Later  It  waa  amwnrtwd  to  ln« 
dude  Indiana  living  In  Mlnnaaota,  Mabraaka, 
Oregon,  and  Wlaconaln.  But  In  theae  Statea 
the  wlahaa  of  the  trlbca  were  aaoertalned.  and 
aaTerml  reaanratlona  were  apedfleally  ex- 
empted from  ttt»  tarma  of  the  bill  at  thetr 
own  requeat.  When  a  Houae  eommlttee 
wrote  In  new  aeetlona  leaving  the  tranaf  er  of 
jurledlctlan  orar  aU  Indian  reaervatiooa  up 
to  the  Stataa,  thoe  waa  no  «ffort  to  eonault 
the  trlbea  and  many  of  them  have  entered 
emph«tlc  proteata. 

Aa  pointed  out  by  John  OoUler.  fOnnar 
Commlaaloner  of  Indian  Affalia,  In  a  letter 
on  thla  page,  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be 
to  vqiaet  tribal  euatomary  law  and  subject 
the  Indiana  on  reaervatlona  to  the  white 
man^  code  with  whl^  they  are  not  familiar. 
In  our  opinion,  thla  should  be  done  only 
when  the  Indians  are  ready  for  It  and  only 
with  their  consent.  The  Preeldent  would  do 
well  to  veto  thla  abdication  of  Federal  re- 
sponalblllty  and  to  tvge  a  mora  thoughtful 
aKvoaeh  to  the  problem  at  the  next  aeaalon 
of  Oongreaa. 

TrnnUM  ftuut 

R.  B.  1003.  a  bill  subjecting  TTi>Han«  re. 
aiding  on  Indian  reserrations  to  State  civil 
and  criminal  law  without  Indian  consent, 
and  subjecting  tribal  gOTemments  and 
bodies  politic  to  the  insecurity  of  having 
State  law  supersede  Indian  tribal  ordlnancea 
and  customs,  has  arouaed  the  c^poaltion  of 
many  Indian  groups. 

Hie  almoat  deaperate  haste  with  which 
the  bill  waa  summarily  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress stifled  the  voice  of  the  Tw«it^n  pe<q;>lea 
and  of  the  public  at  large. 

In  the  peat  frequent  attempts  to  repudi- 
ate the  trusteeship  obligations  of  the  United 
Statea,  embodied  in  treaties,  agreements,  and 
Federal  statutea.  have  been  thwarted  by  an 
aroused  public.  Indians  and  non-Indians 
alike.  Just  4  years  ago,  a  almllar  atten^t  to 
compel  the  Mavaho  and  Hopi  Indians  to  ac- 
cept State  dvll  and  criminal  Jurladletlon  was 
defeated. 

The  same  considerations  underlying  the 
oppoeitloD  to  the  Navaho-HOpl  Jurisdictional 
transfer  are  contained  in  H.  R.  1063.  Briefly, 
theae  Include:  Impairing,  if  not  completely 
wrecking,  tribal  custonuu?  law.  heretofore 
upheld  by  Congress  and  the  Federal  coiuts 
(tribal  custtHnary  law  with  which  the  family 
Institutions,  morality  and  Integrity  of  the 
tribes  are  inseparably  intertwined):  the  Im- 
poeltlon  of  white-man  law  as  a  substitute 
for  the  voluntary  but  Intimately  controlling 
code  of  conduct,  ezeD^>llftod  in  the  Indian 
law-and-order  systems  developed  through 
ages  and  in  full  force  among  many  Tivlt<tn 
trlbea,  who  are  extremely  law  abiding;  and. 
finally,  the  sudden  subjection  of  tribal  In- 
dians to  State  civil  laws  and  codea  which 
wne  enacted  with  no  reference  to  the  In- 
dians or  their  ways. 

H.  R.  1063  iqypllea  a  unilateral  formula  to 
all  tribe:  regardleas  of  their  needs  and  qpedal 
drcumstancea.  Including  ai»wi\g  others:  un- 
familiarity  of  the  Indiana  with  the  Sngllah 
tongue  or  the  Inability  of  a  State  to  *— 'i-it^ 
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^l*pi^l  madklnery  for  the  Indiana. 

In  I  ddltloa.  thla  bill  la  at  variance  with  tha 
prlnd  >lea  enunciated  by  Indian  Commla- 
glooa  Qlenn  L.  IDnmons  shortly  after  hla 
nomh  atlon.  when  he  amphaalned  that  wlth- 


drawak  of  Federal  protection  and  services 
must  be  undertaken  only  after  adequate 
prepafatlon  for  Indian  aatf-rellance. 

JOKIf  OOUJH^ 

PreaUent,  Itutiiute  of  Ethnie  Ah 
fairs    {former    CommiasUmer    of 
Indian  Affairs). 
Vmt  ToKX. 


Tbe 


Tie 


The 
unanlDoous 


qonorable  Dwiqbt  D.  EnaafBowxa. 
President  of  the  UntUd  States. 
Temporary  White  House,  Lotsry  Air 
Force  Base.  Denver,  Colo.: 
Indians  of  tbe  State  of  Montana  are 
In  their  oppoaltion  to  H.  R.  1003. 
now  awaiting  your  signature.   The 
Oovemment  will  be  remiss  In  per- 
Its  trustee  obllgatlona  over  our  In- 
ritlzena  if  it  permits  the  transfer  to 
of  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction 
Indian  reaervatlons  without  the  con- 
the  Indian  trlbea  affected.    While  I 
sympathy  with  the  general  principle 
R.  1063.  I  m\xst  voice  my  objection  to 
in  its  present  torm.  and  earnestly 
that  you  will  veto  this  bUl  which  de- 
our  Indians  of  a  voice  in  determining 
they  win  look  for  the  admlnlstra- 
Justlce. 

jAMxa  S.  ICinnuT, 
United  States  Senator, 
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unaomousi 


BEAMER.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
consent.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing l^ter  received  from  a  building  con- 
tractor: 

MaxiOM.  1MB..  June  30, 1953. 
JloHir  V.  BxaMxx. 
Mpuse  Ogloe  BuiUUnff, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
8xm:  We  are  writing  for  clarification 
and  possible  Justification,  if  any,  of  the 
stand  taken  by  our  Government  in  its  deny- 
ing United  Statea  contractors  the  right  to 
bid  oi  the  construction  of  American  defense 
bases  In  Oermany.  Ranee,  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands. 


of  the  construction  Industry  here  In 

States  are  led  to  believe  Amer- 

ire  paying  for  only  40  percent  of  the 

defenae  base  construction;  is  not  the 

Ing  00  percent  the  same  money  given 

same  foreign  coxintrles  by  Amerl- 

or  economic  aaslstance?     Are  we  to 

support  their  lack  of  initiative  and 

how  in  the  field  of  present-day  con- 


would  appreciate  your  clarification  of 

deral  Buy  American  Act,  since  many 

recent  actions  by  o\u  defense  chiefs 

us  to  feel  tbe  act  has  been  twisted 

and    ahould    be    labeled    Federal 

Pays  Act. 

conalder  our  Interests  In  any  fu- 
nctions, and  if  there  is  some  justiflca- 
r  any  of  the  above  mentioned  Items, 
advlae. 
Beapectfnlly  youra, 

Hsw,B  Baos.,  Inc., 

HtariJt,  PresidaLt. 

\ 
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Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricou,  I  herewith  include  an  editorial 
entitled  'Pleader's  Digest  Strikes  a  Low 
Blow,"  dealing  with  that  magazine's  at- 
tack on  public  power  developments  in  tho 
Columbia  River  Basin  of  tbe  Pacifle 
Hiurthwest  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  published  in  the  Lewlstoo, 
Idaho  Morning  Tribune  on^  Thursday, 
June  25,  1953. 

The  editorial  follows: 


I'm  Dbobst  Srancaa  a  Low  Blow 

One  of  the  most  damaging  of  the  recent 
attacks  upon  the  Columbia  Blver  devtiop« 
ment  program  la  an  article  In  the  ourreot 
Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  entitled.  'HYuat 
Uncle  Bam  To  Get  Ton  a  Power  Shortage." 

Written  by  WUllam  Hard  and  Charlee  Stev- 
enson  of  the  Digest  staff,  tift  article  will  be 
^l»»«»gtm,  not  because  its  thesis  Is  sound  or 
dllTcult  to  answer,  but  because  the  magailne 
has  a  wide  circulation  among  readers  who 
probably  will  never  take  the  time  to  check 
the  facts. 

"There  are  two  areaa  In  tbe  United  Stataa 
that  moat  particularly  are  always  having 
power  shortagea."  the  article  baglna.  "One 
Is  the  area  in  the  Southeast  dominated  by  the 
electric  i;yBtem  of  the  Federal  Government's 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  other  la 
that  part  c^  the  Columbia  River  Basin  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  dominated  by  the  Mderal 
Oovemment 's  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion." 

The  authors  go  on  to  rehaah  In  detail  the 
old  and  unconvincing  argument  that  the 
BPA  deliberately  created  a  power  ahortage 
in  tbe  Northwest  to  expand  ita  "empire"  by 
selling  too  much  power  for  aluminum  pro- 
duction. 

"Tou  (BPA)  dont  have  to  be  much  of  a 
salesman  to  get  customers,"  the  writers  con- 
fide to  the  public.  "You  are  selling  below- 
cost  power.  In  the  caae  of  a  privately  owned 
electric  company  taxes  are  a  necessary — and 
a  considerable — part  of  the  cost.  But  you 
pay  no  taxea  whataover,  either  Federal  or 
local. - 

Clearly  this  Is  the  private-utilities  propa- 
ganda answer  to  the  phrase,  "low-cost 
power."  Now  It's  "below-cost  power."  And 
why  is  Federal  power  "below-coat?"  Becauaa 
the  ywieral  Oovemment  doean't  pay  taxea. 
Simple,  Isnt  it.    Too  simple. 

TV  A.  for  example,  paid  States  and  coxmties 
$3,036,207  In  lieu  of  taxes  in  1953  and  distrib- 
utors of  TVA  power  paid  taxes  of  $4333,340 
that  same  year.  The  total  of  $7,300,447  com- 
pares with  $3,233,703  which  was  the  total  of 
all  former  prc^>erty  taxea  paid  on  private 
power  property  prior  to  acquisition  by  TVA 
or  distributors  and  on  all  reservoir  land  ac- 
quired by  TVA.  The  figurea  cannot  be  cited 
so  concisely  for  Columbia  Basin  develop- 
ments simply  because  the  Northwest  system 
Is  not  Integrated  as  thoroughly  as  Is  TVA. 
But  the  Northwest  projects  also  have  made 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes,  althovigh  on  a 
smaller  scale,  an^  are  ahead  of  schedule  in 
repaying  their  costs  to  the  United  States  tax- 
payers. They  have  created  tremendous  res- 
ervoirs of  new  taxable  wealth  which  would 
dwarf  the  former  tax  payments  of  private 
utilities.  They  have  provided  power  to  utili- 
ties for  resale  which  Increased  utility  taxes. 
And  they  are  economically  so\md  enough. 
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provided  only  that  a  Joint  account  ayatem  bo 
eatabllabed  for  their  financing,  ao  that  they 
could  make  larger  payments  in  lieu  of 
and  still  provide  low-coat  power. 

The  real  reaaona  why  there  Is' 
shortage  In  the  Northwest  are  overlooked  In 
the  Reader's  Digest  article. 

One  Is  that  low-coat  power  ereataa  an  In- 
satiable thirst  for  mora  power.  Power  short- 
ages in  high-cost  power  areas  are  rare  for  the 
simple  reason  that  large  industrial  users  of 
power  do  not  aettle  In  those  araaa.  Alumi- 
num la  one  of  thoee  industries.  It  is  an  In- 
dustry which  la  vital  to  national  defense  and 
peacetime  ptograaa.  It  is  an  Induatry  which 
not  only  craatea  wealth  Itself  but  attracta 
more  wealth  to  a  region  in  the  form  oC  proc- 
essing Induatrlaa.  Tbe  Morthweet  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  attracted  thla  baale  industry 
and  it  Is  a  ahama  that  ita  operations  ahould 
be  curtailed  beoauae  too  much  of  the  region's 
tremendous  supply  of  running  watOL  la  flow- 
ing waated  to  the  aaa  tastead  of  dfaatlng 
low-coat  kllowatta. 

The  other  baste  xeaaon  for  the  Nc 
powff  ihortage  Is  that  Congreas  iuk  failed 
to  provide  approprtationa  fast  enough  to 
buUd  dama  that  will  meet  even  vli9  nilnl< 
mum.  aaeentlal  power  needs  of  this 
region.  Oongreaa  baa  been  aubjected 
conceivable  argument  and  preaaure  tactic 
turn  back  the  dock  oo  thla  tremendoua, 
power  developnMit.  flome^  private  utUitii 
not  content  wtth  buUdlng  the  kind  of 
ecte  they  can  and  ahould  operate  themeelvea 
(such  aa  the  Waahlngton  Water  Power  Co.'a 
fine  new  Oabtnet  Oorge  project)  are  fighting 
with  every  weapon  at  their  command  to 
bkMk  tbe  big.  key.  multlptupoae  projecto 
which  private  Induatry  cannot  build  and 
cannot  substitute  for  (aa  In  the  case  oi 
Idaho  Power  Oow'a  oppoaltion  to  Bella  Canyon 
Dam.) 

Volunteer  aaatatants  In  the  campaign  to 
prevent  the  Northwest  from  achieving  fuU 
developoaent  of  tte  river  reeoureea  Include 
scores  of  newspapers  and  laagaalnea  pouring 
out  argumente  like  that  of  Beedar's  Dlgeat 
and  thcwisanrts  of  sincere  but  lU-lnformed 
private  dtlaens  who  oppoae  mavlmum  de- 
velopsaent  out  of  loyalty  to  "private  enter- 
priss."  even  when  the  wlaole  future  of  pri- 
vate enterprlea  In  thla  rsglon  depends  upon 
the  f  uU  utUlaation  of  water  reeoureea. 

The  BPA  will  continue  to  be  attacked  for 
"creating"  a  power  ahortage  In  the  North- 
west, even  though  It  haa  been  wamliig  the 
public  almoat  dally  for  yeara  that  ahortagea 
would  oocur  unlsas  more  generators  were 
put  on  the  line.  It  may  be  soms  slight  con- 
solation to  the  BPA.  however,  to  contempUte 
how  fleree  the  attack  from  Beedar's  Digest 
would  have  been  if  thare  ware  too  much 
electric  power  In  tlie  region.  The  prophete 
of  doom  of  M  yeara  ago,  who  pradleted  that 
Orand  Coulee  power  "can  be  used  only  by 
the  Jackrabbtte."  at  least  have  to  turn  now 
to  pretty  shabby  argumente  to  dleeredlt  a 
program  which  haa  confounded  them  by  be- 
ing almoat  too  suoeaaaf  uL— B.  J. 


No  Aaii-Scwlim  b  Spak 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent events  Involving  the  Pinaly  orphans 
have  caused  many  inquiries  to  come  to 
me  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
anti-Semitism  in  8i>ain. 


I  bad  previously  read  statements  by 
various  pnxDinent  persons  and  by  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  indicating  that 
there  was  no  anti-Semitism  in  Spain. 
Tills  fact  is  now  sidsstantiated  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  as  indicated 
by  two  letters,  coirfes  of  which  have  been 
supplied  to  me. 

I  believe  the  matter  Is  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  set  forth  excerpts  from  those 
letters. 

The  f  ollowini  is  f  nnn  the  letter  writ- 
ten to  Charles  Patrick  Clark  by  John 
Slawson,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee: 

Uy  attention  haa  been  called  to  the  sym- 
pathetic and  active  Intereat  dlaplayed  toward 
the  caae  of  the  two  Finely  orphans  by  His 
BsoeUency  Joee  FsUx  de  Lequerica.  the  dis- 
tinguished Ambessador  Sxtraordlnary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  ^>ain  to  Waahlngton. 

On  July  1.  1063.  the  Hcmorable  Bepresent- 
ative  A— 'P*"  J.  Ifox-TBt.  of  New  York, 
stated  in  tiie  House  of  Bepresentatives.  and 
waa  given  permission  to  extend  his  remarka 
in  the  CoHoasaaioitAi.  Bacoeo.  that  His  Xx- 
oeUeney.  the  Ambessartnr  from  Spain,  had 
reiponded  ImmedUtely  and  In  the  most  oo- 
C4;>erative  spirit  to  Ifr.  IfULXaa'a  suggestions 
with  regard  to  this  caae.  by  placing  the 
matter  involving  theee  orphans  before  the 
Government  of  Spain.  auA  by  obtaining  from 
them  moat  pramptiy  the  commitment  that 
If  and  when  the  children  were  located  In 
Spain,  they  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
French  auUiaritiea  for  return  to  France. 

Slnoe  in  the  n**"*«"**  the  Oovemment  of 
Spain  haa  fully  lived  up  to  thla  hiunane 
commitment  and  the  children  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  custody  of  their  family,  we.  of 
tha  American  Jewish  Committee,  feel  that 
the  time  is  appropriate  for  the  expression  of 
our  sincere  recognition  of  His  Bxcellency's 
positive  and  heli^til  aaslstance  to  this  im- 
portant cause.  We  would  api»«clate  your 
kindness  in  conveying  these  sentimente  to 
His  Bxoellency  In  person. 

I  vrlsh  to  recall  on  thla  occasion  that  a 
few  years  ago  certain  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
occurrences  of  an  anti-Semitic  character  in 
^aln.  and  also  with  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Oovemment  of  ^Mdn  to  them.  The 
fact  that  some  of  these  fiagrantiy  anti- 
Semitic  outbxirsU  appeared  in  the  Oovem- 
ment preas.  created  the  mlataken  impreaston 
here  that  they  could  not  have  been  pub- 
lished In  Spain  without  at  leaat  tacit  ac- 
quleecence  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment. 
When  in  May  1060.  we  called  the  attention 
of  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Spain  then 
In  Waahlngton  to  certain  fiagrantiy  anti- 
Semitic  statementa  by  the  bishop  of  Teruel 
In  the  Oovemment  daily  Arriba,  the  Minis- 
ter. Don  Bduardo  Pn^per  de  Callejon.  fully 
and  oAelaUy  disavowed  the  bishop's  re- 
marka. 

I  thought  you  would  be  intereated  In  our 
reaction  to  this  dlsavovral.  as  reflected  in  a 
letter  addressed  on  J\me  6.  1080.  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Blausteln.  president  of  our  organiza- 
tion, to  Don  Bduardo  de  Callejon.  copy  of 
which  Is  attached. 

The  letter  referred  to  in  Mr.  Slawson's 
letter,  written  by  Jacob  Blausteln.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
to  Senor  Don  Eduardo  Propper  de  Cal- 
lejon. Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Spanish 
Embassy.  Washington.  D.  C.  states: 

numk  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
May  28.  1060.  In  which  you  clarify  the  pub- 
lication of  anti-Semitic  aentlmenta  In 
Arriba,  undw  the  name  of  the  blahop  of 
TtorueL 

I  am  very  i^eaaed  to  note  that  you  of  • 
fieiaUy  dlaavow  aueb  anti-Semitic  remarka 


"aa  contrary  to  the  brotiierbood  ctf  man 
and  aa  a  travesty  of  rellgloua  prindplea.'* 
It  is  reaaaurlng.  with  reepect  to  the  poel- 
tkm  of  your  Oovemment,  to  team  from  you 
that  the  blahop-a  statement,  contrary  to  the 
Impression  given  In  the  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  waa  not  an  article  in  Arriba 
but  a  paatoral  letter  in  no  way  reflecting 
Spanlah  governmental  policy. 

The  American  Jewlah  Committee  la  weU 
aware  of  the  facta  you  mention  to  indicate 
the  favorable  status  of  the  Jews  in  Spain. 
For  this  reason,  in  fact,  the  pubUcation  of 
the  blahop's  opinions  was  all  the  more  allock- 
ing to  us.  in  view  of  his  high  position  In 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  v^oee  moral  doe- 
trlnee.  as  you  say  in  your  letter,  the  *n^>an- 
lah  state  has  shown  itself  to  be  in  accord." 

We  are  lU4;>py  to  acknowledge  your  Oo7- 
emment's  imequivocal  repudiation  of  theae 
anti-Semitic  statements,  but  we  remain 
deeply  concerned  that  such  anti-Cauistlan 
doctrine  should  be  expressed  in  a  pastoral 
letter.  Once  again,  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  forthright  letter,  which  I  ahall  certainly 
communicate  to  my  organlBation. 


How  tbe  Conues  Take  Over  a  Uafoa 
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Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  c<»eent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao 
a  very  cogent  and  enlightening  article 
from  the  August  1. 1953.  issue  of  America 
magazine,  dealing  with  the  tactics  which 
are  used  by  Communists  In  gaining  con- 
trol of  a  labor  uni<m.  This  excellent 
report  was  written  by  Robert  H.  Johnson, 
a  Jesuit  —miti^rtMi  who  is  a  student 
of  Communist  techniques  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  article 
was  ordervd  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

How  Tta  Ooucm  Taxb  Ovib  a  Umasr 
(By  Robert  H.  Jobnaon) 

"Tbe  entire  state  was  selected  at  the  Com- 
munist Party  meeting  on  December  16.  waa 
n^yfntp****^  at  the  imion  meeting  on  Decem- 
bo-  18.  and  subsequentiy  elected  without 
exceptitm."  (Testimony  of  Lee  Lundgren. 
farmer  Communist.) 

On  September  2,  1052,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Dn-American  Activitlea.  in  the  course 
of  hearings  conducted  in  Chicago,  turned  up 
another  case  in  the  dismal  history  of  Com- 
miinist  infiltration  into  the  labor  movement 
In  this  country. 


The  Chicago  electricians  and  machine 
workers  who  strolled  from  the  United  Sec- 
trlcal  Workers'  Union  hall  at  87  South  Ash- 
land the  night  of  December  18,  1040,  nevw 
suspected  that  they  had  Just  been  tricked 
\iy  the  Oranmunist  Party.  These  hundred  or 
so  loyal  Americans  had  sacrificed  their  eve- 
ning at  home  to  come  to  this  meeting  and 
help  elect  their  luiion  ofllcers.  Everything 
had  gone  smoothly.  The  ofllcers  were  elected 
and  everyone  was  aatiefied.  But  the  com- 
placency of  theee  men  was  founded  on 
Ignoranoe.  They  did  not  know  that  the  real 
election  had  taken  place  1  nif^ta  before 
at  a  Oommxinlst  Party  meeting. 

aTt<i  the  Oommunisto  smiled.  Mingling 
with  thsee  loyal  Amerlrans.  lighting  their 
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dgwwttM,  tanterlzig  with  them.  drlTlng 
ttoam  bam*.  flM  ODmmvnlati.  too,  sluurMl  tha 
gananl  fesUof  of  •atlafactlcm  In  »  food 
BlgUi**  woik  done.  But  for  a  different  re»> 
■on.  Ttytin  mm  tbe  feeling  at  trlumi»ti  tta«t 
vmvm  with  "potting  one  orer"  aa  eomeone. 
Tlkey  bad  planned  welL  Only  85  in  number, 
tbef  had  ewiiiig.  a  meeting  at  160,  and  re- 
tained control  at  a  union  repreaentlng  7,000 


tmtnoMKm 

One  of  the  Oommunlata,  however,  waa  not 
feeling  the  fluah  of  victory.  He  did  not 
laugh  up  his  sleeve  at  these  poor  Innocents 
as  his  comrades  did.  Tnatfrad,  he  bit  his 
Up  and  wondered.  His  name  was  Lee  lAind- 
gren. 

Lee  Lundgren  bad  been  active  In  union 
affairs  for  over  10  years.  Shortly  after  going 
to  work  for  the  Goodman  Manufacturing 
Co.  In  1989.  Lundgren  was  made  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  United  Electrical  Workers' 
Union  In  that  plant.  By  1945,  he  had  risen 
to  chief  shop  stewaid.  the  highest  position 
(me  could  bold  at  Goodman.  That  same 
year  he  was  i4>proaehed  by  Pat  Amato  and 
Irving  Erane,  top  t-*"^*'*  in  the  DE.  They 
offered  Lundgren  a  f lUl-tlme  Job  as  field  rep- 
leeentattve  for  the  UX.    Be  accepted. 

Shortly  afterward.  Amato  began  a  patient 
propaganda  campaign  on  Lundgren.  He 
prnmlsed  that  the  Oammnnlst  Party  would 
teach  Lundgren  many  helpful  things  about 
*.yt^  trarte-unlftn  movement.  It  wotild  also 
•end  htan  to  a  party  echoed  to  teach  him 
parliamentary  procediire,  group  discussion 
technlquee.  and  so  forth.  Lundgren  owed 
tt  to  the  union,  Amato  argued,  to  leem  aa 
much  about  these  technlquee  as  possible. 
Finally  convinced.  Limdgren  signed  an  ap- 
plleatlott  for  membership  In  the  Oommunist 
Party,  believing  that  the  party  would  make 
^l^n  a  better  representative  of  his  union. 

FABTT  CAT7CUS 

As  he  left  the  hall  the  night  of  the  union 
election  Lundgren  was  no  longer  convinced. 
Be  had  tried  the  party  and  found  Its  prom- 
ises empty.  Two  days  before  the  union 
meeting  Lundgren  had  attended  an  under- 
eover  meeting  of  the  Parsona  branch  of  tbe 
pmrtj.  The  communists  gathered  in  WUhe 
BCae  Smith's  South  Side  Chicago  home.  333 
Bsst  60th  Street.  While  himdreds  of  loyal 
South  Side  Chicagoans  relaxed  over  their 
evening  papers  they  conspired  to  maintain 
their  contrc^  over  7,000  honest  American 
workars. 

Present  with  Lundgren  at  this  secret  meet- 
tog  were  the  major  officials  of  Local  Union 
1150.  UX:  Irving  Krane.  business  manager 
(since  resigned  from  the  party,  and  with 
Lundgren.  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  at  the 
committee  hearings) ;  Willie  Mae  Smith,  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  local;  Florence 
Crlley.  trustee  (whose  North  Side  home,  4107 
West  Arthington  Street,  was  also  a  Commu- 
nist meeting  place;  Ruth  Levltova.  field  rep- 
resentative; and  others.  Lundgren  himself 
testified  to  the  pmpose  of  this  meeting: 

"The  purpoee  of  the  meeting  was  to  draw 
up  a  slate  of  candidates  which  would  be 
nominated  at  otir  regular  union  meeting  on 
December  18.  2  days  later  •  *  •  [it  was 
there]  agreed  as  to  who  would  nominate  cer- 
tain people  and  who  would  second  the  nomi- 
nations." 

The  Communists  planned  earefxilly.  The 
slate  of  oOcers  was  selected.  Men  were  ap- 
pointed tanomlnate  the  candidates;  others 
to  seoon^nhe  nominations.  Still  others  were 
given  favorable  speeches  to  prepare.  All  were 
Instructed  to  scatter  themselves  throughout 
the  hall  and  to  show  their  approval  of  the 
proposedMandldates  by  lusty  shouting  and 
wild  AP!^Hh«> 

Thus  dTCM^f  organised,  this  small  Oom- 
munlst  minortty  group  brovight  the  nomina- 
tions off  without  a  hitch.  "The  entire  slate 
selected  at  the  Communist  party  meeting 
on  December  16,"  testified  Lundgren  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  ActlTlties, 
"was     nonUnated  •  •  •  and     subsequently 
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wttbout  sKceptlan.*  Thbrty-flve 
careful  preparation,  pulled  tbe  wool 
eyes  of  7,000. 


Showed  at  tbe  union  meeting — 
one  man  In  a  hiindred.     But  there 
loyal  Communists;  85  showed  up  at 
And  the  35  swiuig  the  elec- 
If  only  one  out   of   every   hundred 
thinks  it  worth  his  whUe  to  fight 
tgalnst  communism,  then  Americans 
for  Communist  domination, 
the  union  members  who  sat  at 
the  night  the  Communists  put  over 
slate    excused    themselves    on    the 
Is   that   the   leftwtngers   were   doing 
tr  ide-unlon  ]ob  as  well  as  anyone  else. 
^  rere  fighting  for  the  workers'  Interests. 
Is  sll  the  union  is  for.    Besides  the 
Wouldn't  do  any  harm;  not  here. 
Lee  Lundgren  knew  better.    At  first 
these  same  arguments  on  himself. 
Ctammunlsts  were  out  for  the  workers; 
why  he  Joined  the  party.    But  Lond- 
tn   a   better  position   than   the 
worker  to  see  Just  how  the  Com- 
party  was  *'g*'*<"g  for  the  Interests 
workers.    As  an  ofllclal  In  the  union 
member  of  the  party,  he  knew  what 
in  both  and  between  both.    He  saw 
between  management  and  labor  de- 
fostered.    He  watched  production 
and   costs   begin   to   climb.    Morale 
Union  funds  were  secretly  drained 
Into  Communist-front  activities  which 
the  sllghest  connection  with  the 
The  party  line,  with  an  its  treacher- 
-faces,  was  foisted  on  imsuspccting 
members  in  meetings  and  In  tmlon 


tot 


atout- 


jounuis. 
Lunpgren  watched  the  party  play  the  big 
to  the  union,  full  of  promises  and 
:,  but  all  the  while  stealing  the  candy 
the  members'  backs.    More  and  more 
realised  that,  far  from  promoting 
of  the  workers,  the  Communists 
losing  the  imlon  as  a  tooL    That  night 
union  election,  Lundgren  finally  saw 
through  the  party's  empty  promises 
refcogniaed  it  for  what  it  is:  not  a  radical 
politic  kl    movement,    tnrt   a   secret   sinister 
of    a   foreign    power   striving    to 
every  phase  of  American  life  and 
Its  policies  are  made  in  Moscow 
from  Moscow:  It  is  utterly  ruth- 
wiU  stop  at  nothing. 
weeks  later  Lundgren  handed  in  his 
resignation  to  the   Communist  Party.    His 
to  the  press,  which  I  quote  below 
might  have  been  directed  to  the 
members  who  by  their  selfish  lack  of 
put  the  Communists  in  charge  of 


directed 
aid 


1160: 


of  this  date  I  have  handed  In  my 
resignitions  both  as  a  field  representative  of 
local  1150,  UX,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Commjinlst  Party.    As  a  trade  unionist,  I 


have  fbund  that  I  coiild  not  serve  two  mas- 
ters, lify  participation  in  the  Communist 
Party  nade  it  Impossible  for  me  to  properly 
serve  1he  interests  of  the  workers  in  btiild- 
ing  a  democratic  union,  controlled  by  the 
memb(!rship  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
welfar^  of  the  rank  and  file.  I  am  now  corn- 
convinced  that  the  Comnninlsts  are 
tbe  UE  workers  down  tbe  drain.  In 
meetings  it  was  made  very  clear 
interests  of  the  Communist  Party 
primary  and  come  ahead  of  the  welfare 
union." 

the  apathetic  union  member  cannot 
lUpnself  that  the  Communist  Party  la 


doing  the  Job.  If  ha  tries  he  may  be  klddlnc 
^iTwif  rl^t  oat  at  the  honas  whose  com- 
fort he  WM  so  loath  to  sacrlftoe  for  aa 
evening. 


Edbocf  of  Sitffriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 


HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or  BtoMTAira 
Df  TBX  SXlf  ATX  OF  TBM  UMXTCD  8TA' 

Monday.  August  3. 18S3 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na 
42  issue  of  Prevent  World  War  in  re- 
printed an  article  by  the  well-known 
newpaper  columnist  Robert  C.  Ruark  en- 
titled •TSchoes  of  Siegfried."  This  pun- 
gent commentary  by  Mr.  Ruark  dealing 
with  the  freeing  of  the  war  eriminal 
General  Kesselring  speaks  for  Its^  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artida 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Raoou. 
as  toUorn: 

■caOCS  or  SlBUTBlXB 

(by  Bobert  C.  Buark) 

I  see  some  stuff  about  smiling  Albert  Kes. 
seinng.  the  former  G«rman  field  marshal  who 
wasnt  so  able  at  his  task  tan  defending  Italy 
against  the  Inroads  of  democracy,  and  soma 
more  about  ex-Fleld  Marshal  KHch  vtm  Man- 
stein,  who  Just  got  himself  a  permaaant 
parole. 

Interesting  thtaig  Is  that  both  gantlemea 
were  sprung  ss  war  criminals  and  already 
they're  beginning  to  be  heroes  with  Wag- 
nerian overtones  and  Stegtrlad  hitnasif  all 
ready  to  work  for  them. 

Von  Mansteln.  sentenced  to  18  years  for  tha 
mass  killing  of  Jews.  Bnsslans.  and  hostages, 
has  just  been  greeted  Joyously  by  3,000 
villsgers.    He  Is  s  hero  in  his  own  home  town. 

Smiling  Albert,  that  searfaced  old  fraud, 
has  Just  been  made  chief  of  Germany's  big- 
gest veterans  association.  Hs  said,  "^se- 
dom  Is  still  thrsatenad.  Tb  ward  off  this 
danger  the  Westn-n  World  must  become 
united."  He  also  added  that  to  insure  Ger- 
man cooperation  the  Weet  should  release  tha 
remaining  German  war  criminals. 

Mr.  Keeselrlng  has  been  out  of  Jail  as  a  war 
criminal  Just  7  months. 

I  don't  know  how  this  noble  operatic  hero- 
Ism  sounds  to  you,  but  it  sounds  sour  to  me. 

I  know  we  need  to  stand  off  the  Russians, 
but  I  still  remember  Germans,  and  I  wouldn't 
trust  one  as  far  as  I  could  throw  him  If  ha 
had  a  little  defeated  weltschmerts  going  for 
him.  There  was  World  Wsr  I  and  out  of  It 
came  some  forgiven  oflleers  and  generals. 
The  names  are  hard  to  remember,  but  from 
the  same  standing  start  ss  Keeselrlng  and 
Von  Mansteln,  a  bloke  name  of  Hitler  and 
another  called  Goering  came  up  swift  like 
the  daisies.  Or  the  popples  In  the  fields  at 
Flanders. 

And  ths  approach  Is  always  the  same.  A 
hero  released  from  prison,  comes  home  to  be 
decked  with  roses  and  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  yoimg  embittered  at  the  nearest  bier- 
stube.  They  start  out  yelling  "hoch."  And 
conclude  with  "sleg  heU."  HlUer  was  only  a 
corporal  with  a  fanatic  hnaglnatlon  and 
Goertng  was  a  fugitive  from  Rlchtofen's 
famed  flying  clrciis,  but  man  what  a  mess 
they  handed  the  worlds  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  smiling  Albert's  statement  that  tha 
Western  World  must  be  united  but  the  way 
smiling  A.  and  his  friends  have  gone  about 
uniting  it  in  recent  years  leaves  me  Just  a 
touch  cold. 
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Tastll  pardoB  my  akeptlclsa.  I  bopa.  bat 
I  do  not  cotton  to  ex-Gcrouut  ottosca  who 
■tiddanly  crawl  out  of  holes  and  begin  to 
make  noble  noises.  It  la  a  sahsr-rattllng 
race,  and  one  which  rebuilds  Itself  from  ad- 
versity with  fine  ssntlment.  To  me  a  Oar- 
man  is  sttn  a  German  and  If  you  win 
this  senttmsnt  la  Bngland.  France. 
Alsaee-Lorraine.  yoa  wiU  find  It  adKMd. 

I  cant  fault  a  mUltary  man  for  working 
for  his  ooontry  uiilsss  hs  Is  too  tree  with 
the  baking  ovens  and  ths  f at-rcndering  ftofO- 
torles.  But  I  sot  certain  sure  I  wOl  not  re- 
vere him  aa  a  haro  wlien  thay  tot  htan  out  of 
jslls.  nor  as  a  morallat  on  what  ws  must  do 
to  runakatha  world. 


Opmmg    Strtfit    of 


lacreased  Tol 
CkargM  m  Cni»m  PKh^e^ya 
Briifc  at  the  Hniiiv  CnimtUi  ■•- 
f ore  Otb  L  MdMPi^  ExwBiMr  Desif 
MteJ  by  Secniary  «f  tke  Amy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


Momdav,  August  5, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Issue  that  has  been  raised  as  a  result 
of  the  protests  of  interested  citlxens 
against  the  increased  toll  charges  for 
the  Camden-Philadelphia  Bridge  is  of 
a  fundammtal  character.  Since  the 
issue  was  raised,  during  the  early  part 
of  May  of  this  year.  I  have  kept  the 
Congress  hifonned  of  the  steps  taken 
to  procure  a  hearing  of  the  matter  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  Con- 
gress has  placed  in  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  the 
rates  are  reaaonaUe  and  Just. 

In  order  that  the  Oongicas  may  haTe 
a  full  statement  Ot  the  underlying  issues 
InvolTed.  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  my  opening  statement  in  which 
these  issues  are  set  forth  in  detaO.  It 
is  as  follows: 


rma.  Pa..  AMO 
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On  behalf  at  parties  protesting  tbe  ton 
charges  of  tha  Delaware  Blver  Port  Authority 
for  brldga  batwasn  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and 
Oamdan.  N.  J.,  the  foUowtng  statement  la 
submitted,  setting  forth  (1)  historical  baA- 
ground  of  this  proceeding,  (1)  legal  prlncl- 
plee  Involved,  fixing  the  Issue  within  clearly 
defined  limits.  (S)  factual  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  objection  to  the  toUs  as  not  being 
reasonable  and  Just  as  rsqulrsd  by  law. 

aassoncaz.  aaaxuaotTW) 
TtM  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  was 
created  in  1931  under  the  name  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Joint  Commission,  by  a  compact 
between  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  con- 
sented to  by  the  Congress  of  tha  United 
States  (Public  Resolution  No.  38.  Tad  Oong.. 
approved  June  14.  1932).  Supplements  and 
amendments  were  made  in  1951.  Consent 
to  such  was  given  by  Congress  (Public  Law 
573,  ch.  9ai,  and  PubUc  Law  574.  ch.  922,  82d 
Cong.,  Sd  sees.,  approved  July  17.  19S3). 

The  present  Philadelphia-Camden  Bridge, 
begun  In  1921.  was  coniileted  and  |4aoed  la 
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June  7.  1996. 
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Ttalns 

tba  atx- 
Locost  Sobway  TasKteal  la 
port  anthottty 
"thsra  baa  bean  an  Ineraaae  oC  • 
tba  number  at 
blgb-apeed  Use  dnrtac  tbs  U 
April  90.  196S.  as  eonpared  wttb  tbm 
respondti^  period  ended  April  90. 19a.  This 
line  bM  been  leaaed  to  the 
TtaaqxirtatkNt  Co.  wbleb  pays  all 
of  operation  and  malntwiance.  aa 
rental  payment  to  the  authority  at  2^  eeata 
per  pssssngir.  Tha  oompany.  bowavar.  Is 
ralmburaed  from  tbe  rmtal  oMxiey  for  any 
actual  loas  Incurred  In  Its  opsrattooa.  Sueb 
bavs  uucuiied  only  wttb 
to  2  ysais  atnca  tba  high  speed 
operation,  nksas  wcta  tbs  flacal 
of  1941-^  Jmd  1949-42.  at  which  time  tbs 
authority  paid  to  tbe  operating  oompany  tba 
sums  of  #48.500  and  920.501  rs^Metlvdy." 

Tha  anwwint  at  tba  preeent  indebtedaeas 
and  provlalon  for  tba  rstlrsoiant  tberecC  ap- 
plication at  proceeds  at  tbe  (naw)  first  asriaa 
revenue  bcmds  sm<wnitlng  to  9100  million, 
and  other  ftmda;  summary  of  opsrattom  at 
preeent  facllltlea;  summary  of  sstlmsted 
traflc  and  revenuea  at  preeent  and  propoaed 
facllltlea;  table  at  eatbnatad  bond  servlea 
oovatage;  tabls  at  estlmatart  bond  retlra- 
ment;  balance  sbest;  summary  of  englneesa 
reporta.  together  with  many  other  factual 
details,  bars  been  made  a  part  at  an  oAdal 
statement,  dated  May  20.  19SS.  Issued  by  tbs 
port  authority  aa  containing  basic  and  psr- 
tlnent  Information  ooneeming  Its  past  opera- 
tion <a  the  Phlladriphla-Camden  Bridge  and 
a  projection  of  Us  operation  In  the  future 
Including  the  Phlladelpbla-Oloucester  Bridge 
to  be  constructed,  llkls  statement  wUl  be 
utillaed  as  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  applicable, 
and.  In  addition  thereto  other  pertinant  evi- 
dence wOl  be  offered  to  supplement  It  or. 
when  neceesary  to  repudiate  It,  and  to  sob- 
stantUto  tbe  fact  that  the  toUs  as  fixed  are 
not  reasonabto  and  Just. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  dreumstanoee  leading  up  to  the 
preeent  hearings.  This  can  beat  be  done  by 
a  readlr^  of  tha  cotiaspondenca  between 
Congreesman  Chablbs  A.  WoLvflaov.  repre- 
senting the  First  Congressional  District  at 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Bobert  T.  Stevana.  All  of  sudi  correqwnd- 
enoe  Is  offsrad  as  part  of  this  statement  and 
as  evidence  to  be  oonelderad  In  this  case. 

Such  correspoikdenoe  Is  Important  for  tbe 
rsason  that  this  Is  tbe  first  tims  a  bearing  of 
this  charaetsr  has  been  conducted,  and. 
therefore  can  be  of  assists  nra  in  determining 
the  Issuee  and  proceduree  thereof;  and.  in 
addition  to  such  contains  material  facto  and 
figures  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  this  hearing. 

The  salient  features  as  set  forth  In  said 
correspondence  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  statutory  law  that 
creates  an  obligation  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  determine  whether  the  tolls  are 
rcMonable  and  Just  and  the  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  aaoertain  such  fact. 

2.  Acknowledgment  by  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Army  that  all  tolls  are  subject  to  his  determi- 
nation and  that  they  are  not  chargeable  ex- 
cept as  he  may  find  them  reasonable  and  Just. 

S.  NoUce  of  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  propoaed  toUs  fixed  by  the  port 
authority  were  not  reasoxtable  and  Just,  was 
made  prior  to  tha  effective  date,  and,  bearing 
in  <ypoeitlon  thereto  was  requested. 

4.  Facto  and  figurea  that  are  material  in 
determining  the  Issue  of  whether  the  pro- 
poaed tcrtls  were  or  are  reasonable  and  Just. 


movnoom  or  xjnr  aim  laosx. 

nrroLVB  nr  ugiaannnwo  xssus 

The  Issue  in  this  case  Is  very  simple, 
namely,  whether  the  toUs  charged  are  rea- 
sonable and  just. 


Tbe  port  antbority^ 
to  toUs  Is  UsBttad  by  a 
PubUe  Law  C7S  wbfcdk  l 
o<  snob  toils  (for  any  bridge)  abaU  ba 
jeet  to  ttM  psovlstons  at  sectton  SOS  at 
Bridge  Act  at  1946. 
SOS.  to  which  referaDoa  la  ; 
that  tbe  rsecratary  at  tba  Army, 
at  any  time,  and  from  tbaa  to  ttma. 
acrlbe  the  reasostahia  ratss  of  toU  for  suA 
tranalt  over  sotdi  bridge,  and  tbs  ml 
prsacrlbed  sbaU  be  tbe  legal  rataa  and 
ba  tbe  rataa  dsmanded  and  lacelted  for 
such  tranalt.'' 

ni unless  gava  tba  power  to  tbe  Secretary 
at  the  Army  to  flK  reaaonable  toUa  for  tba 
bridges  undsr  tbe  control  at  tba  port  ssi- 
tbortty  bscaiMci  niii^isss  wsatsd  to  limit 
and  ctrcaBsertba  tbs  airtborl^  at  tba  port 
antbority  wtUk  regard  to 
grsss  has  always  saarrlsed  oontrol 
tolto  which  are  charged  for  toaaalt  over 
brldgea  which  crass  navlgaUa  stoaams.  In 
tbe  General  Bridge  Act.  Oongreas  dslsgstsd 
that  power  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Army, 
who  must  also  give  bis  i^iproval  to  tha  con- 
struction of  any  bridge  over  a  navlgabla 
stream.  In  thla  way.  Congress  baa  aougbt 
to  protect  navigation  on  navigable  streams 
from  undue  encroachment  by  poorly  kwated 
and  pooriy  oonstruetad  bridigas  and  baa 
sought  to  protect  nommasbe  over  sucb 
bridges  from  tha  adverae  effect  at  unrea- 
sonably hlgti  brldga  tolls. 

The  Ooaunlttae  on  PuUks  Works  at  tba 
Houas  of  Bepreeentatlvea.  which  bald  bear- 
ings on  tba  legislation  cooaentlng  to  tba 
oompact,  had  tbia  to  say  about  the  clausa 
which  limito  the  power  of  the  port  authortty 
with  regard  to  bridge  toUs  by  giving  to  tba 
Secretary  of  tha  Army  the  authority  to  fix 
reaaonable  bridge  toUs.  and  I  quote: 

"The  proviso  further  requlree  that  tha 
rate  of  such  toils  shaU  be  subject  to  tha 
provlalons  of  sectton  503  of  the  Oenaral 
Bridge  Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  Tberefore. 
since  any  possible  watered  capital  valuee 
would  be  reflected  in  toll  rates,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  would  have  the  power  to 
prevent  the  passing  on  of  such  watered 
c^tal  valuee  to  the  public  by  oontroUing 
the  toll  rates  to  be  charged,  and  assuring 
that  they  will  be  reasonable  and  Just." 

In  fixing  such  tolls,  the  Secretary  at  tha 
Army  can  only  take  into  consideration  thoea 
eqiendltures  which  tbe  port  authortty.  un- 
der the  provisions  qt  the  compact  and  tha 
act  of  Congress  which  granto  congreeskmal 
consmt  to  the  ooaopact.  is  authorized  to 
make  in  connection  with  the  construction. 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  taro 
bridges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  cazmot  include,  in  making  his 
determination,  any  expenditures  or  antici- 
pated expenditiiree  for  projecta  which  tha 
port  authority  is  not  authoriaed  to  under- 
take at  this  time. 

The  port  authority  Is  not  authorised,  at 
this  time,  to  undertake  any  new  project  con- 
cerned with  transportation  across  the  Dela- 
ware River  or  any  new  project  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  the  Delaware  River 
port  facillUea.  AU  such  projecta  require  tba 
prior  approval  of  the  leglsUturss  of  both 
Statee.  Furthermore,  the  port  authority  Is 
not  now  authoriaed  to  construct  or  aoquira 
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any  new  faeiuty  or  project  eonnected  with 
the  rapid  transit  ayatam  ^urtilch  la  now  In 
ezlatenee  on  botb  sldea  of  the  river.  Any 
auch  conatmctlon  or  acquisition  la  subject 
to  tlie  approval  of  the  CSovemora  of  both 
Statea. 

The  compact  and  the  act  of  Oongreaa 
granting  congreaelonal  consent  to  the  com- 
pact does  not  atitborlzs  the  establishment, 
prior  to  appiwval  as  above  stated,  of  any  re- 
serves out  of  bridge  revenues  for  any  of  these 
purpoaes.  Therefore,  In  establishing  Just 
.and  reasonable  toUs,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  caxmot  take  Into  accotmt  any  future 
plans  that  might  be  prepared  by  the  port 
authority  calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
fxinds  or  the  conunltment  of  funds  In  con- 
nection with  any  project  falling  Into  any  of 
the  aforementioned  unauthorized  categorlee. 
Such  plans.  If  prepared,  may  never  get  the 
requlalte  approval  of  the  two  State  leglsla- 
txxres  or  the  two  State  Governors,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  consequently  would  never  be  a 
claim  on  the  tolls  of  either  or  both  bridges. 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  and  definite 
limitation  of  authority,  the  port  authority 
by  its  public  notice  to  Delaware  River  Bridge 
patrons  In  calling  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  increased  tolls  effective  12:01  a.  m.  Sat- 
urday, June  20,  1953,  In  order  to  build  a  sec- 
ond bridge,  statea  an  Intention  to  also  de- 
velop the  Delaware  River  Valley  projects  to 
be  imdertaken  In  the  future. 

Ihe  aforesaid  notice,  because  of  the  dec- 
larations therein  contained  expressing  the 
reason  and  purposes  of  the  port  authority  In 
Increasing  the  tolls  on  the  existing  bridge, 
aa  well  aa  »«»fct"g  them  applicable  to  the  new 
bridge  to  be  constructed,  creates  a  situation 
that  cannot  be  overlooked  as  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed tolls  are  reasonable  and  J\ist.  For  this 
reason  this  entire  public  notice  Is  made  a 
part  of  this  statement  and  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  the  claims  herein  contained. 

Significant  parts  of  said. public  notice  are 
as  follows: 

"The  decision  to  increase  tolls  was  reached 
by  the  port  av&orlty  only  after  lengthy  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factcHTs  Involved  In  Its 
responsibility  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Peiwsylvanla  and  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
assume  responsibility  for  a  number  of  needed 
Improvements  In  this  area." 

It  is  further  stated: 

"The  port  authority  has  arranged  its  fi- 
nancial program  *  *  *  to  furnish  a  modest 
reserve  to  permit  the  authority  to  carry  out 
within  the  llmlta  of  Its  financial  abUlty.  at 
least  some  of  the  purposes  with  which  It  Is 
charged  by  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey." 

And  In  conclusion: 

"In  view  of  the  financial  responsibility  Im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  two  States  and  in  the 
Interest  of  the  development  of  the  Delaware 
Blver  Valley  as  a  whcde.  It  sincerely  requests 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  who,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, will  benefit  from  the'  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  this  body." 

The  above  quotations  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  port  authority  Increased  the  tolls  not 
mCTely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  new 
bridge  but  for  the  pxnpose  of  developing  the 
Delaware  River  Valley  by  projects  to  be  tm- 
dertaken  In  the  future. 

This  is  an  absolute  usurpation  of  an  au- 
th<»lty  that  does  not  exist.  A  reading  of  the 
c(»npact  between  the  two  States  shows  limi- 
tations that  preclude  any  such  program  of 
development  without  the  consent  of  the  two 
States  first  having  been  obtained. 

Before  the  port  authority  can  tmdertake 
any  port  Improvement  projects  it  must  deter- 
mine the  necessity  and  submit  full  reports  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  two  Statea.  which  In 
turn  must  approverthese  projects. 

The  compact  jdMUSy  states :  "It  Is  the  policy 
•nd  the  IntH^gf  t^UbOglsIature  of  the  Ck>m- 
inDnw<lkttliJ»^eM^aIv>nla  and  the  State 
«( *^i^H||^  .l^t  the  powers  granted  by 
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system  of  free  competitive  jnivate 

Is  given  full  consideration  and  is 
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it  can  be  readily  seen  that  there  Is 
right  existing  that  permits  the  port 
authority  to  provide  new  facilities  or  other- 
wise d<  velop  the  Delaware  River  Valley,  xmtll 
and  un  less  approved  by  the  two  States.  Con- 
sequen  tly,  there  is  no  right  to  issue  bonds  or 
use  th»  proceeds,  or  any  part  thereof,  for 
project  B  not  already  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
States.  And,  for  the  same  reason  it  haa 
neltha  right,  power,  nor  authority  to  In- 
crease »lls  for  such  purpose,  or  use  any  part 
thereoi   for  such  purpose. 

Thei  B  is  no  power  or  authority  given  to  the 
Secret!  ry  of  the  Army  to  consider  anything 
other  ihan  the  cost  incident  to  the  opera- 
tion, E  lalntenance  and  amortization  of  the 
bridge  or  bridges,  in  determining  what  is  a 
reasoni  ible  and  Just  toU.  To  include  any  ex. 
)r  create  revenue  for  any  other  facll- 
or  future,  is  beyond  his  Jurls- 
The  claim  may  be  advanced  that 
gives  authority  to  the  port  au- 
to mingle  bridge  receipts  and  receipts 
from  other  facilities  so  that  it  may 
for  all  or  all  for  one  with  respect  to 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  area, 
no  time  is  the  authority  given  to  the 
of  the  Army  to  fix  tolls  on  any 
to  accomplish  such  purpose.  This  Is 
foreign  to  the  whole  ptirpose  and 
of  section  503.  The  duty  of  the  Secre- 
the  Army  under  the  consent^  given 
compact  relates  to  bridges  and  the 
tolls  thereon  and  for  the  use  there- 
fire  reasonable  and  Just. 

even  if  it  should  be  held  for 

of   arg\iment   that  the   above 

was  incorrect,  yet,  it  would 

beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 

the  Army  to  consider  any  Item  of 

Incident  to  any  other  port  develop- 

1  acility,  as  the  port  authority  for  the 

already  given  does  not  have  power 

for  such  until  appropriate  action 

been  taken  either  by  the  leglsla- 

the  Oovernors  of  the  two  States. 

no  stich  action  has  been  taken,  there 

reason  or  right  to  consider  such 

way  as  an  element  to  be  considered 

a  reasonable  and  Just  toll  for  the 

Philadelphia-Camden  Bridge. 

fisher  element  that  must  also  be  given 

consideration,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

a  reasonable  and  Just  rate, 

there  is  an  economical  and  effl- 

tdmlnistration    In    the    operation    of 

by  the  port  authority, 
port  authority  is  no  different  than  any 
public   facility   with   respect    to   the 
ation  of  a  reasonable  and  Just  rate 
It  is  obligated  to  conduct  Its  affairs 
Economical  and  efficient  manner  in  the 
Interest.     Notwithstanding  this,  the 
thority  it  is  alleged,  has  in  many  ways, 
]  kereaf ter  set  forth,  violated  this  plain 
been  careless  In  Its  exercise  of  good 
Judgment,  and,  thereby  luireason- 
unnecessarlly  added  to  the  expense 
of  the  bridge  and  the  conduct 
1  Lscal  affairs  to  the  great  detriment  of 
In  conformity  with  this  prln- 
is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
In  fixing  tolla  to  determine  what  Is 
to   provide   reasonable   and   Just 
the  baals  of  a  wise  and  Judicious 
And,  In  no  event  should  the 
public   be  reqxilred   to   pay   for   inefficient 
manaejement.  If  such  Is  found  to  exist,  by  m 
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larger  rate  of  toll   than  otbarwlae  would 
have  been  neceasary. 

DATA  BHOWINO  nf  CSXABSB  TOLL  WOT  IXAaOMABUt. 
JXm.  OB  MSCB88AKT 

The  principal  source  of  Information  that 
Justifies  the  protest  that  U  made  against  the 
brtdge  tolls  fixed  by  the  port  authority,  are 
the  facts,  figures,  and  statemenU  Issued  by 
the  port  authority  Itself.  In  addition  there- 
to are  other  facts  and  flg\ires.  and.  the  con- 
clusions that  can  rightfvilly  be  drawn  from 
all  the  Information  now  In  hand. 

All  of  this  shows  that  there  is  no  present 
reason  of  a  financial  character  or  otherwise 
that  requires  the  increasing  of  tolls  by  25 
percent  to  carry  the  outstanding  bonds,  and 
the  incidental  expenses  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  present  bridge  and  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  new  bridge. 

In  this  connection  attention  Is  directed 
to  the  facts  and  figures  appearing  In  the 
prospectus  Issued  by  the  port  authority, 
dated  May  20,  1953,  relating  to  the  propoeed 
bond  issue,  all  of  which  are  made  a  part  of 
this  statement  and  offered  in  evidence. 
Prom  such  and  other  reports  issued  by  the 
port  authority  it  appears  that  with  an  aver- 
age of  28.9  cents  (based  on  25  cents  for  pas- 
senger vehicle,  50  cents  for  bus,  and  varying 
charges  for  other  vehicles,  making  an  aver- 
age of  28.9  cents),  and.  baaed  on  the  esti- 
mated use  of  both  bridges,  there  would  be 
a  siu-pl\u  of  9218.794.000  In  80  years,  after 
deducting  all  operating  costs,  bond,  and  in- 
terest charges.  And.  even  If  only  a  20-cent 
toll  is  charged  there  would  be  a  sxirplus  of 
•136,403.202  after  all  deductions  as  afore- 
said are  made.  These  figures  in  themselves 
make  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the 
necessity  for  any  Increase  above  the  20  cents 
toll  for  passenger  cars,  and,  set  at  naught 
all  the  claims  and  arguments  advanced  by 
the  port  authority. 

The  above  etftlmates  are  baaed  on  figures 
submitted  by  Coverdale  &  Colpltts.  engineers 
for  the  port  authority.  The  figures  are  ex- 
tremely conservative  if  we  are  to  Judge  by 
the  resiilt  in  other  cases  where  they  have 
previously  submitted  estimates  of  possible 
traffic  and  revenue.  Por  izstance,  when  the 
Burlington  County  Bridge  Commission  ac- 
quired the  Palmyra  and  Burlington  Bridges. 
about  6  and  10  miles,  respectively,  above  tha 
Philadelphia-Camden  Bridge,  the  same  firm 
of  engineers  estimated  that  for  the  first  5S 
months  following  the  acquisition,  the  total 
traffic  co\int  over  the  two  bridges  would  be 
30,195.969  vehicles.  Revenue  from  the  two 
spans,  the  engineers  predicted.  vouM  total 
$6,971,655  for  the  same  period. 

During  these  55  months,  howevw.  the 
actual  traffic  on  the  bridges  has  been  S7.2S7.- 
003  vehicles,  a  figure  42.15  percent  higher 
than  the  engineers  estimated.  During  the 
same  time,  the  earnings  of  the  two  bridges 
have  amounted  to  110.101,650,  which  U  4*M^ 
percent  higher  than  estimated.  Between 
January  1  and  May  30  of  this  year  traflio 
over  the  two  bridges  was  89.06  percent  higher 
than  the  engineers  had  figured.  Kaminga 
were  running  95.22  percent  higher. 

The  above-mentioned  figures  were  given 
out  by  Pred  C.  Norcross.  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Burlington  County  Bridge  Ccnnmis- 
slon.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mission lowered  the  former  tolls  of  35  and 
30  cents  on  the  2  bridges  to  25  cents  as 
its  first  action  after  taking  them  over.  Thla 
is  considered  the  principal  reason  for  the 
extraordinary  traffic  and  revenue  increaae. 
And,  further  reductions  are  only  prevented 
because  of  pending  litigation  over  the  title 
to  the  bridges. 

Other  illustrations  exist  of  groas  under- 
estimatea  by  the  same  firm  of  engineers,  such 
as  the  estimatea  made  by  them  with  ref- 
erence to  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  else- 
where. Already  they  have  revised  their  fig- 
xires  upward  for  the  new  PhlladelphU- 
Oloucester  Bridge.  It  is  the  figures  of  this 
firm  upon  which  the  port  authority  reliea. 
and  claims  the  necessity,  partially  at  least,  of 
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fncreaataif  tba  toili  over  tbom  prertoiialj 
clMcvad  by  M  psroamt. 

aecauw  c€  the  TarlaBoe  between  estimatea 
and  actual  flgnrsa.  it  la  Intereating  to  note 
the  Increaae  of  tncwtH  over  tli*  FbUadaipbla- 
Oamden  BhOgb  thtt  yaar  durlnc  tha  17-daf 
period  foUofwiag  Jna»  ao.  whan  tha  higher 
tolls  w«nt  Into  asaot,  and  the  aama  period  la 
1903.  Altboagh  thla  la  a  brief  period,  yet.  tt 
la  auflk^ant  to  Indlfrata  that  tha  trend  at 
tnJAo  and  ravaoua  la  tqmard  at  an  aaUm- 
tahlng  rata.  Hie  foUowlnc  figures  and  the 
condoalona  thanfttm  ahould  be  given  great 
weight  in  •"rftwg  that  the  inoreaaed  rataa  of 
toU  are  not  reaaomaMa  and  Just. 

Prom  June  90  at  13:01  a.  m.,  when  tha 
toU  increase  want  into  eflaot,  until  July  0 
at  midnight,  a  total  at  IMtMB  veliielea 
crossed  the  bridge,  according  to  tha  port 
authority  repcrts.  Thoae  vehlelos  produced 
a  total  raveBiaa  at  »tfB;»38  at  tha  average 
of  30.8  eents  for  each.  This  was  a  gain  of 
070.480  or  surplus  abova  and  beyond  irtiat 
It  would  have  been  under  the  old  rate  that 
avenged  38.8  eanta.  During  tlie  aame  17- 
day  period  txx  lOOa  tha  Camden  Bridge 
ned  by  IMlfiVt  vahiclaa.  In  1803.  it 
IjMAiZ.  aa  iacraaaa  at  1M380. 

Tha  flffures.  submitted  toy  the  port  au- 
thority la  Ita  statement  at  May  30.  1908. 
together  with  flgvrea  contained  in  ita  more 
recent  reporta  leave  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
vloua  toll  rata  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  carry  the  preeeat  bonded  Indetotednees. 
and  otiiar  eixpenaes  Incident  to  the  opera- 
tion and  mafantenanoa  at  tha  present  bridge 
and  oooatroctkn  at  tha  new  bridge,  without 
an  UiuKaaefl  snrphis  T*^""fc*"ff  to  aa  aver- 
age of  04.000  par  day,  as  the  ahova  figures 
IndicaU. 

Aa  further  proof  of  the  Juetifleatlon  of 
tha  abova  atatonent.  attention  la  now  di- 
rected to  the  flgnrea  relattng  to  traffic  and 
revenue  racolvad  during  the  first  month  of 
the  lacreaaed  ttOl*. 

Between  June  30.  1858.  when  the  Increasa 
toU  rate  went  into  effect,  and  July  30.  of 
the  aama  year,  a  study  of  a  port  authority 
report  on  traflc  and  reoelpta  ahows  that 
SJ44.3S9  vebldea  croased  the  bridge  with 
total  reeelpts  of  8000.184  baaed  on  the  In- 
creaasd  toll  averaglBg  30.0  eenta.  and  that 
thla  rsprsesnts  an  addltlODal  8131.444  over 
and  abova  wHat  would  have  been  produced 
by  tha  former  rate  avenging  33J  cents  per 
vehicle. 

Therefore,  tnaamueh  aa  recelpta  from 
Camden  Bridge  traffic  before  June  30  were 
sufficient  for  the  port  authority  to  meet  all 
obligatkma.  such  aa  operation  and  mainte- 
nance coat  and  debt  chargea.  opponents  who 
object  to  the  increased  tolls  are  Juatifled 
in  their  protest.  The  above  additional  re- 
eelpCe  oootlnus  to  average  at  least  84.000  per 
day.  Thla  surptua.  Which  Is  beyond  even  tha 
surplus  produced  by  the  former  rate,  is 
unneceesary  and  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest. The  Increaaed  toll  that  produces 
thla  result  la  therefore  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  It  should  therefore  be  set  aalde. 
In  conclusion,  and  by  way  of  a  sununary. 
the  f  ollowiBg  constitutes  brief  statements  of 
what  are  cimaidered  the  Important  reasona 
that  Justify  a  finding  that  the  rate  of  toll 
fixed  by  thii  Delaware  River  Port  Authority 
for  the  Philadelphla-Camden  Bridge  la  not 
reaaonable  laid  Just  aa  required  by  law.  and 
eonaequently  ahould  be  set  aside,  and  the 
previous  tcMl  ratea  set  up  as  the  toll  to  ba 
charged: 

1.  The  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  Is 
a  statutory  body  created  by  compact  between 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  New  Jeraey  by  consent  of  the  Oon- 


a.  As  sudi  authority  it  has  no  powers  or 
authority  except  thoee  expreealy  given  to  it. 
and  subject  to  «U  limitations  and  restric- 
tions either  In  the  compact  or  tha  act  of 
Oongreas  giving  Its  oonsent. 

8.  That  as  such  authority  It  has  no  power, 
right,  or  au''JCkorlty  to  engage  in  any  activi- 


ties other  than  a  ooottonatlea  of  thoae 
In  edatenee  and  tha  eotistmctlan  of  a  1 
erosBlag  of  tha  DaUware  Blvar  batwaen  Phil- 
adelphia aad  Cnoueeater  City. 

4.  That  the  flaeretary  of  tha  Anny  has  tlia 
aole  right,  power,  and  airthorlty  to  deter- 
mine tOIlB,  that  ahall  ba  reaaonaMe  and  Just, 
for  tlie  use  of  the  aslstlng  Phllade^ihla- 
Oaawlan  Bridge  aad  tha  bridge  to  toe  oon- 
structad  as  af oreaald. 

0.  That  tha  port  authority  does  not  have 
the  right,  power,  or  authority  to  engage  la 
any  other  acttvtttas  or  pro^da  any  otibsr 
f  acilltlss  la  tha  developmant  of  the  port 
area,  other  tliaa  above  anumarated.  without 
apeeial  authority  granted  either  by  tha  Jolat 
action  of  tha  leglslatarea  of  their  xe^wettva 
States  or  thair  Oovemors. 

0.  That  in  the  determination  of  reason- 
able and  Just  ratee  of  toU  for  the  existing 
bridge  no  expense,  coet.  or  charge  can  be 
eonaldered  aa  a  proper  element  to  be  oon- 
aidered  in  connection  therewith  other  than 
the  cost  or  expense  of  opcratlan,  malnte- 
aaaoe.  aad  amortlaatloa  of  foaded  debt,  aa 
related  to  tha  existing  bridge  aad  tha  new 
ooe  anthoriaed  to  be  emiatiueted.  And  that 
particularly  no  expense,  east,  or  charge  with 
reference  to.  or  growing  oat  of,  ao-eallad 
port  development,  and  not  laetloualy  anthor- 
iaed as  aforeeaid.  caa  be  eonaldsred  la  eoo- 
neetkm  with  datermlalng  tha  rate  of  toQ  at 

this  tlBM. 

7.  That  tha  right,  power  aad  anthorlty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Anoy  to  fix  toUa  rdatea 
solely  and  entirely  to  bridgea.  Xt  does  not 
extend  to.  nor  can  it  be  construed  to.  fnctude 
port  f  adlltiea.  Gongrass  in  granting  its  con. 
sent  to  the  compact  clearly  and  definitely 
t«Tn**i»d  both  the  port  authority  aad  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  tha  provtakma  of 
aectton  600  of  the  Brtdge  Act.  Thus,  eltml- 
aattag  aay  aad  all  other  factors  relating  to 
port  development  or  otherwise  as  part  of  tha 
rate  structure  for  tolls. 

8.  That  a  atudy  of  the  facts  and  flgurea 
eontainad  la  statements  and  reports  iasoed 
by  the  port  authority  daaioaatrates  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  lacreaeed  tolls  oa 
the  PhlladelphU-OaoMlea  Brtdge  at  thla 
time,  and  that  pievlous  toUs  would  be  fully 
adequate  and  snflcient  to  enable  the  port 
authority  to  carry  on  Its  aAOrs  la  a  aowmd 
financial  manner. 

8:  That  luBreaasd  tons  win  provide  a  sur- 
plus beyond  the  neceesltles  of  the  present  or 
foreeeeable  future,  and  thereby  wotUd  create 
aa  tnjustloe  to  the  public  uelng  said  bridge. 

10.  That  there  Is  an  obligation  upcm  tha 
port  authority  to  conduct  all  Its  affairs  la  an 
economical  and  eflldant  manner  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  avoid  waats.  extravagance, 
aad  the  exercise  af  powers  or  authority  not 
grantsd  to  It  at  thla  time. 

Beqpeetfuily  submitted. 

A.  WoLi 


Gcrauy  Plots  Wlk  Ike  tnmJm 

EXTENSION  OP  REICAREB 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  xoirnuia 
IN  THK  BMHATE  OV  TBB  UNFRD  8TATB 

Monday,  Angust  3, 19S3 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  ConaxagiORAi. 
Rkcou)  a  review  of  an  outstanding  X)oak. 
entitled  "Germany  Plots  With  the 
Kremlin."  by  T.  HL  Tetens.  Thl»  review 
appeared  In  the  No.  42  issue  of  Prevent 
World  War  HL  In  my  oiHnion  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  books  to  have 
been  published  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  facts  contained  in  this  book  are 


alarming  but  at  the  same  time  they  can 
arm  the  American  people  with  the 
knowledge  so  necessary  to  evaluate  our 
present  policies  in  Germany.  On  the 
basis  of  a  wealth  of  evidence,  including 
documents  issued  by  Germany's  leading 
geopollticians  in  Madrid.  Mr.  Tetens 
ahows  how  the  Germans  Intend  to  build 
up  a  third  force  in  Western  Europe  un- 
der their  domlnatian.  which  at  the  ap- 
jaopriBite  moment  could  make  common 
cause  with  Moscow  and  ther^yy  isolate 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Dr.  Shnard,  who  Is  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
m,  Inc  a  nonprofit  educatlooal  organ- 
isatttm  located  at  615  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  has  written  a  briOiant 
review  of  this  significant  book.  Ger- 
many Plots  With  the  Kremlin  deserves 
to  be  read  by  every  security-minded 
American. 

There  being  no  objectimi,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscon^ 
as  follows: 

aamauwx  Pum  Warn  rma  Kaaaajm 
<Sy  T.  H.  Teteaa.  reviewed  by  Albert  SImard) 

To  recognise  a  deadly  disease  is  an  impor- 
tant adiievement.  but  stUl  greater  la  the 
triumph  when  the  diaease  la  Checked  and 
eliminated. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  XI  we  ree- 
ognlaed  in  good  time  the  malignancy  of  So- 
viet totalitulanism.  but  have  we  been  ahla 
to  devise  a  cureT  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  having  evaluated  correctly  Russia's 
expansionist  alms,  we  proceeded  to  set  up 
the  "German  lralwaric~  against  oommxmlam 
and  then  proudly  proclaimad  It  aa  tha  cura- 
aU. 

Our  experts  on  OcnnaBy  were  rare  of  their 
ground— eo  sure  that  this  fundamental  re- 
vlaion  in  our  Cknaan  -ptiUcj  was  treated  aa 
though  it  were  of  no  affair  of  the  American 
people  or  their  zepreaentatlvea  in  Oongreaa. 
It  was  preeentcd  as  a  fait  accompli— a  sacred 
oow  that  was  above  pubUe  and  CAiugieeaional 
debate  or  investigation. 

Thus,  for  7  years  or  so,  the  Amerteaa  peo- 
ple have  found  thf.nwielree  In  'Oxe  poeition  of 
bystanders  who  are  expected  to  alt  It  out 
untU  the  final  act  of  this  tragedy  tinf  olds  to 
eompletlon.  Perhaps  this  will  suit  some  of 
us.  but  the  onruahlng  crista  in  our  Gtarman 
ptrtides  will  not  permit  day  of  us  to  sit  on 
the  slddlne.    We  are  all  involved. 

We  can  meet  the  crisis — yes.  and  soUve  It^ 
provided  that  vre  recognise  the  cure-an  for 
what  it  is — a  drug  which  haa  dulled  our 
aenee  of  reaUsm  and  moral  responsibaity. 
*niie  bulwartc  against  aggressive  communism 
must  be  the  TTnlted  States  (and  her  proven 
friends) — and  not  a  people  who — at  the  de- 
cisive moment — will  make  common  causa 
with  our  enemies." 

These  are  the  concluding  words  of  the  re- 
cently published  book.  Germany  Plots  With 
the  Kranlin.  by  T.  H.  Tetens.  We  should  ha 
thankful  that  in  this  period  when  wishful 
^iTiMfig  determlnee  our  policies  toward 
Germany,  this  book  has  appeared.  Germany 
Plots  With  the  Kremlin,  if  carefully  studied, 
can  equip  the  people  and  th^  pOUcy  nukers 
with  the  kind  of  realiam  vrtiich  is  so  necea- 
sary If  we  are  to  avoid  a  catastcophe  In  Su- 
rope  on  a  scale  that  would  resemble  tha 
emergence  of  Conuntinist  jmwer  in  China. 
In  this  connection,  the  author  quotes  Sezut- 
tor  OvT  11.  GnxBRS  who.  on  AfvU.  19.  1050. 
In  a  speech  at  Town  BaU  In  Maw  York, 
dedared: 

"A  day  of  reckoning  win  come  over  Ger- 
many Just  as  it  came  over  China.  I  suspect 
that  the  resulting  exploeion  In  the  United 
Statea  win  make  the  outcry  on  China  aeem 
like  a  pleasant  afternoon  tea. 

"For  in  Germany  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  not  only  loet  the  Second  World  War—; 
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•nd  that  the  NeeIs.  ratber  than  w«.  were  the 
Tlcton — but  that  we  have,  iinconactouily. 
prepared  the  way  tot  ua  to  loae  a  third  world 
war  If  It  comea." 

Mr.  Tetens  la  not  a  noylce  In  German  af- 
fairs. He  Is  German  bom  and  lived  a  good 
part  of  hla  adiilt  life  In  Germany.  Tfhe 
author  has  written  numerous  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, pamphlets  and  books  ^dealing  with 
the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  the  Ger- 
man problem.  Because  of  his  extensive 
knowledge  In  this  neld,  he  was  employed  for 
highly  confidential  assignments  by  the 
United  States  Government.  In  all  of  his 
works  one  can  detect  not  only  the  talent 
and  ability  of  a  student  of  German  geo- 
politics, but  a  courageous  fighter  for  truth. 

Germany  Plots  With  the  Kremlin  Is  no 
ordinary  book.  On  the  contrary,  It  has  the 
quality  and  Indeed  historic  significance  of 
the  famous  ride  of  Paul  Revere.  One  of  the 
unique  aspects  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  author  has  devoted  page  after 
page  to  comments  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves as  to  their  real  feelings  towards  the 
East  and  West.  Mr.  Tetens  has  Indicted  the 
German  plotters  through  their  own  mouths. 
He  has  done  so  by  the  utilization  of  an  tm- 
precedented  wealth  of  doctmientation  rang- 
ing from  statements  made  by  Germany's  key 
leaders.  Including  Chancellor  Adenauer,  to 
the  most  authoritative  newspapers  and  pub- 
lications In  Germany, 

For  the  first  time  the  American  people  are 
given  an  Intimate  glimpse  of  the  workings 
of  the  German  geopollticlans  who  were  the 
Insplrers  and  guides  for  the  Nazis  In  their 
drive  toward  world  conquest.  One  of  their 
secret  directives  Issued  from  Kadrld  Is  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  and  this  SO  page 
doctunent  (translated  from  the  German) 
provides  a  clear  and  concise  blueprint  for 
Gomany's  future  plans  to  reemerge  as  a 
dominating  world  power  despite  military 
defeat  In  World  War  n. 

The  sensational  aspect  of  this  document  Is 
the  fact  that,  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
statements  of  Germany's  leading  politicians 
and  newspapers,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
geopolitical  masters  who  blueprinted  Hitler's 
drive  for  conquest,  are  once  again  secretly 
guiding  the  destinies  of  Adenaiier's  Ger- 
many. 

The  appendix  of  the  book  contains  other 
authoritative  doc\imentatlon  all  attesting  to 
the  fact  that  German  policy,  past  and  pres- 
ent, has  never  veered  from  the  age-old  Pan- 
German  dream  of  "Deutschland  fiber  alles." 

Mr.  Tetens  shows  how  our  policymakers  in 
their  haste  to  combat  Soviet  totalitarianism, 
adopted  policies  in  Gemumy  which  Ignored 
the  basic  farces  that  had  molded  Germany 
In  the  past  and  will  determine  Germany's 
actions  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  0\ir 
policymakers,  according  to  Mr.  Tetens,  while 
grabbing  the  few  straws  which  point  toward 
a  vrestem  orientation  in  Germany,  have  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  Germany,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  major  power  in  Europe,  has 
had  close  and  intimate  ties  with  the  Russians 
for  decades.  By  accepting  the  superficial  evi- 
dence rather  than  the  substance,  we  have 
bxillt  a  policy  in  Germany  based  on  the  un- 
fotinded  assumption  that  Germany  would 
cooperate  with  the  West  as  a  trustworthy 
ally  and  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Com- 
munist East. 

Mr.  Tetens  shows  how  this  optimism  is  di- 
vorced from  reality  and  that  the  Germans 
are  once  again  carefully  building  up  their 
bridges  in  the  Bast. 

During  the  period  when  Hitler  ruled  the 
Reich,  it  was  generally  assumed  by  Western 
statesmen  that  a  Nasi  tie-up  with  the  Soviets 
was  imthlnkabls.  This  illusion,  however, 
was  shattered  in  1939  only  to  be  reb<xn  after 
World  War  n.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
regardlsaa -of  our  <freams.  the  Germans  are 
steadily  vferklng  toward  a  new  tie-up  i^h 
the  Ruaians  in  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo  %hlch  confronted  the  world  in  the 
19aO'*.wlttl  the  memaclny  specter  of  a  Buaeo- 


Oerma  n  alliance.  The  spirit  of  Rapallo  has 
risen  a  gain  and  Mr.  Tetens  has  amassed  ex- 
tenaiv4  documentation  to  prove  it.  Thus,  for 
examp  e.  one  of  Germany's  leading  news- 
papers and  mouthpiece  of  the  German  For- 
eign once  writes: 

"Whit  can  Russia  win  If  she  plays  her 
trump  card?  •  •  •  In  order  to  Jump  out 
from  b  er  present  isolation  she  can,  exactly  as 
the  Ripallo  Treaty  did  30  years  ago,  place 
Germa  ay  as  a  protecting  buffer  between  the 
East  aid  the  West.  From  the  politico-eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  she  could  repeat  the 
old  ga  ne  for  world  power  position  by  con- 
clttdin  ',  long-term  agreements  with  German 
Indust  y  and  by  renewing  her  trade  with 
Germany.  Thus,  Russia  might  reopen  the 
door  U  the  world  market."  (Editorial  in  the 
FtanUurter  AUgemelne  Zeitung,  March  15, 
1952.) 

A  sinilar  allusion  to  Rapallo  was  carried 
in  an  <  ditorial  of  another  Important  German 
publie  ition : 

"Ne^  er  before  has  the  wocid  political  situa- 
tion b<«n  so  favorable  for  Germany  as  it  is 
today.  •  •  •  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  both 
power  blocs  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
Germany  in  order  to  dominate  it  politically 
and  e<onomlcaUy.  llierein  lies  our  chance 
and  o\  r  obligation.  Our  economy  has  to  be 
kept  1  adependent  frcmx  both  sides.  •  *  • 
This  is  the  way  that  leads  toward  sovereignty 
and  ec  uality  which  finally  will  eliminate  all 
those  <  lauses  which  were  imposed  upon  \is  as 
a  resu  t  of  the  last  war.  •  •  •  While  inte- 
gratio] ,  with  the  West  restricts  our  Industry 
to  mai  kets  where  we  are  subjected  to  a  cut- 
throat competition,  the  eastern  bloc  offers 
us  nurkets  where  countless  millions  are 
hungr; '  for  our  industrial  goods.  Here  (in 
the  1  ast )  is  Germany's  market.  •  •  • 
Thirty  yeiUTB  ago,  on  April  16, 1932,  there  were 
couragBOtis  men  who,  in  Rapallo,  through 
direct  Busso-German  negotiations,  brought 
a  grea  .  turning  point  in  Germany's  postwar 
policy.  •  •  •  The  situation  in  ivesent-day 
Germany  shovild  exhort  our  leading  states- 
men Vt  show  coxirage  •  •  •  courage  toward 
a  Raiallo  policy."  (From  the  editorial 
Ooura^  e  Toward  a  Rapallo  of  the  weekly  Der 
FOrtsc  urltt.  Essen.  May  16.  1952.) 

On  ranxiary  18.  1962,  Der  Fortschritt  in- 
sisted that  the  strategy  ot  the  German 
Foreig  \  OtDct  must  be : 

"Neier  bum  the  bridges  toward  the  Bast; 
gain  tl  me  and  keep  on  with  diplomatic  nego- 
tiator B." 

Red  nt  events  show  how  some  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  in  Germany  are  working  to- 
ward that  end.  For  example,  Germany's 
leadlni ;  industrialists  and  Hitler  supporters 
are  opsratlng  behind  the  scenes  to  prepare 
the  gr>imdwork  for  new  economic  ties  with 
the  Riissians.  History  tells  us  that  an  eco- 
nomic entente  of  such  a  character  usually 
foreahi  idows  political  alliances.  Thus  the 
indust  ilal  captains  of  the  Ruhr,  according 
to  the  Swiss  Journal,  Wochenaeltvmg  (March 
6.  19&  ),  have  admitted  that  they  "under- 
estima  ted  Russian  strength  when  they  looked 
at  the  East  through  the  ideological  glasses 
of  Naiism."  Now  these  Industrialists  will 
follow  their  real  Interests  by  collaboration 
with  t  >e  East.  Mr.  Tetens  quotes  the  news- 
paper as  stating  that  while  Chancellor 
Adenauer  "has  still  to  function  as  an  ice- 
breake  r  in  order  to  remove  the  barrier  that  is 
blockiJig  the  road  to  full  independence 
*  *  *  the  geopollticlans  in  the  meantime 
have  t>  study  the  problems  and  prepare  the 
terrain    for  f\u>ther  diplomatic  actions." 

One  of  the  leading  magnates  of  the  Ruhr 
told  tl  is  Swiss  newspaper: 

"taC  Md.  Germany's  prospects  in  the  Bast 
are  far  more  attractive  than  those  which  are 
offere<]  us  in  the  West." 

Thli  thought  finds  its  echo  in  the  leading 
newspitper  of  western  Germany,  the  Frank- 
furter Allgemeine  Zeitung: 

•Th4  Chancellor  is  stubborn  but  he  is  a 
*  *  *  It  is  obvious  that  he  foUows 


realist 


the  c(  rrect  thesis  to  do  at  the  same  time 


one  thing,  namely  to  increase  our  strength 
by  cooperating  with  the  West — and  not  to 
neglect  the  other,  namely  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  East"  (June  23,  1962). 

"Germany  knows  for  sure  that  in  a  new 
war  between  the  great  power  blocs  it  will 
suffer  far  more  than  all  the  others.  •  •  • 
Our  foreign  policy  should  assure  the  Rus- 
sians that  the  West  European  potential  will 
not  be  employed  against  the  East,  a  sug- 
gestion that  can  be  used  as  a  trade-in  for 
territorial  concessions  in  the  Bast.  •  •  • 
When  Stresemann  concluded  his  Locarno 
Treaty,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  no  for- 
eign troops  should  be  allowed  to  march 
through  Germany.  Thus  Russia  must  feel 
sure  that  during  peacetime  only  German 
troops  will  be  stationed  in  Germany"  (Jxily 
10,  1962). 

In  the  sharp  conflict  between  the  oppos- 
ing ideologies  of  democracy  and  Commimlst 
totalitarianism,  our  policy-makers  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  that  nations  are  not  per* 
manently  wedded  to  one  another  on  ideo- 
logical or  sentimental  grounds  alone.  Above 
all,  this  holds  true  for  the  Germans,  the  mas- 
ters of  Realpolitik.  Yet.  we  have  ignored 
this  simple  truism  and  have  been  content 
to  build  the  edifice  of  our  German  policy 
on  supposedly  comsnon  ideological  grounds 
with  the  Germans.  Mr.  Tetens  shows  that 
the  Russian  Conununlsts  were  never  swayed 
by  ideological  differences  in  their  eetlmation 
of  Germany's  intentions. 

How  do  the  Germans  hope  to  regain  their 
former  position  and  from  there  launch  a 
third  try  at  world  domination?  They  be- 
lieve that  this  can  be  done  by  agreement 
with  the  Russians  but  only  when  they  can 
prove  to  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  that  they 
are  powerful  in  their  own  right  and  have 
the  resources  of  Western  Europe  behind 
them.  Mr.  Tetens  shows  that  this  is  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer's  concept  of  the  Third  Power 
Bloc.  Writing  in  his  newspaper,  the  Rheln- 
Ische  Merkur  on  May  20.  1960.  the  Chancellor 
■aid: 

"A  federated  Europe  will  become  a  third 
force  in  the  world,  not  as  strong  as  Riisala 
or  the  United  States,  but  powerfiil  enough 
to  intervene  successfully — in  a  decisive  mo- 
ment— to  safeguard  the  peace.  •  •  •  Ger- 
many has  again  become  a  factor  with  whom 
others  will  have  to  reckon  in  international 
affairs.  •  •  •  There  is  also  a  long-range  eeo- 
nomlc  goal :  the  colonization  of  Africa.  •  •  • 
If  we  Europeans  colonize  Africa,  we  create 
at  the  same  time  a  supplier  of  raw  materials 
for  Euroiw  which  wUl  be  of  the  greatest 
importance."  In  his  speech  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  during  his  visit  to  the  United  State*, 
the  Chancellor  returned  to  this  theme  of 
the  third  power  bloc.  This  concept  has  been 
repeated  time  and  again  in  leading  period- 
icals and  newspapers  and  by  the  geopollti- 
clans. This  bloc  must  be  strategically  lo- 
cated and  relatively  safe  from  Soviet  Russia 
and  America.  Thus,  the  German  geopoUti- 
clan  Anton  Zischka  writes  in  his  book  Africa: 

"Our  present  position  might  be  unpleasant 
but  it  has  one  advantage:  The  Bast  la 
blocked  to  us  and  the  process  of  AnMrlcani- 
zation  has  reached  its  dead  end.  Thus,  the 
only  way  open  is  to  the  south,  to  Africa." 

The  leading  geopolitical  newspaper  of 
Westem  Germany.  Christ  und  Welt,  which 
is  also  close  to  Chancellor  Adenauer,  carried 
an  editorial  which  said  that  a  strong  Oar- 
many  dominating  Westem  Europe  will  be 
able  to  make  the  following  offer  to  tha 
Kremlin: 

"Continental  Europe  would  break  awar 
from  the  Atlantic  Pact  if  the  Soviets  agree 
to  withdraw  their  forces  behind  the  Prlpet- 
Marshes  and  release  not  only  the  Eastern 
Zone  of  Germany,  but  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Europe  Into  the  European  Union.  A  West- 
ern Europe  standing  on  its  own  feet  and 
poeseaslng  its  own  powerful  army  •  •  • 
could  afford  to  carry  out  such  an  independ- 
ent policy  becaiise  it  wiU  have  the  strength 
ot  a  third  power"  (December  27.  1061). 
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-*  Tb»  Fnnkfurtar  Allgemeine  Zeitung  taaa 
•lac  dealt  with  tbe  acUing  up  of  ttie  third 
power  bloc: 

"We  do  not.  need  to  can  the  attention  of 
the  experienced  men  in  the  Kremlin  to  the 
fact  that  a  strong  and  unified  Western 
Europe  can  defend  Its  independence  against 
every  aide.  Why  should  the  Kremlin  not  be 
Interested  In  such  an  independenoef  •  •  • 
If  tbe  woHd.  wbleb  la  spUt  today  In  two 
parts,  could  be  reabxiffled  into  a  number  of 
Independent  paw<sr  groupa.  It  may  prevent 
this  horrible  oonflacraOon  for  mankind.  A 
flexible  and  pnident  Busalan  policy  oould, 
for  instance,  grant  German  unification  in 
exchange  for  the  independence  of  Europe 
which  could  be  defended  against  every  side. 
In  such  a  cai«  the  reunificatton  of  Germany 
would  beooBM  a  guaranty  for  peaoe.  Tbe 
treaties  which  are  presently  signed  will  not 
prove  to  be  a  curb  toward  reunification  if  tbe 
Russians  reaoain  interested  in  sxich  a  solu- 
tion" (May  80.  1B82). 

Hie  above  are  merely  samples  of  tbe  nu- 
merous qootatloBs  from  tbe  German  press 
which  clear!]'  indicate  that  the  third  power 
bloc  la  Germany's  trump  card  by  wliict  she 
hopes  to  r«c*in  bsr  mastary  over  Burop*. 
When  this  la  aehlsved.  and  at  tbe  approprl- 
au  ttms.  this  power  bloc  wlU  then  break 
away  from  tbe  United  Statea  and  make  eom- 
mon  cause  with  tbe  Soviets. 

Tbe  creatkm  of  a  third  power  bloc  under 
German  demlnatton  would  in  Itaelf  be  a  dis- 
aster to  the  Aaaerleaa  policy  of  trying  to  con- 
struct a  United  Europe  aa  a  defense  against 
eommunlsm.  Tbs  fact  that  such  a  bloe 
would  have  a  prob^ile  ortontatloo  toward  tbe 
Bast  would  t«  an  additional  dlssster.  That 
tbe  Oermant  hope  to  dominate  Westsm 
Burop*  with  the  new  power  granted  to  them 
by  tbs  graes  of  tbe  Allies  Is  understood  by 
all  tbs  peoples  of  Wsstem  Europe.  Mr. 
Tetens  reported  a  statemant  by  Senator 
HKXBWLOona  during  a  bearing  in  the  Senate 
rorelgn  AfhUrs  Committee  In  March  1062: 

"I  was  told  •  •  •  that  Europeans  were  not 
so  fearful  of  German  military  resurgence,  but 
that  basically  tbsrs  was  running  through  tbs 
nUnds  of  each  of  tboee  countries,  tbe  French, 
tbe  Brltlsik.  the  Italians,  and  so  on.  tbe 
thought  that  If  tbsy  took  Germany  into  a 
comparatively  Integrated  Europe,  in  10  years' 
time  Germany  would  own  all  of  Europe,  that 
lE,  the  German  Industry,  tbe  German  organ- 
ising ability  •  •  •  would  completely  domi- 
nate tbe  eeoao«»y  of  Europe,  and  the  reet  of 
them  would  be  more  or  lees  economic  eatd- 
lltes  of  Germany  within  about  10  years' 
time.  •  •  •  Witbln  10  years  they  will  have 
obtained  by  peaoe  what  they  oould  not  ob- 
tain by  two  wars.** 

The  Gemans  tbemsslvas  make  no  bones 
about  It.  Jscob  Kalssr.  tbe  Minister  for  Uni- 
fication In  tbe  Adena«ier  government,  de- 
clared: 

"No  real  Kurope  can  be  formed  until  tbe 
German  bloc  Is  reconstituted.  I  remind  jmx 
that  this  bk«  Includss.  in  addition  to  Ger- 
many. Austria,  a  part  of  Swltaerland.  tbs 
Saar  of  course,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  When 
I  think  of  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  my 
heart  hurts." 

In  a  aimllnr  vein.  Dr.  Bfens  Christian  Sse- 
bohm.  MlnlFter  of  Oommeroe.  addreeeed  a 
mass  meeting  of  Sudeten  Germans  on 
September  16,  1061,  v^ere  he  denounced  "the 
monstrous  crime  the  victors  had  committed 
against  Germany.  Borope.  and  the  whole 
world."  As  to  tbe  question  whether  Ger- 
many nnst  Join  the  West  or  the  West  be 
dependent  on  Germany.  Herr  Seebohm  said: 

"Doea  free  Europe  want  to  Join  Germanyf 
Germany  is  the  heart  of  Biuope.  and  the 
limbe  must  adjust  thsmselves  to  tbe  heart, 
not  the  heart  to  the  llmba." 

The  idea  of  a  German-dominated  Burop* 
Is  not  somsfthlng  new.  It  is  as  cdd  as  Pan- 
Germanism  itself.  One  of  Dr.  Adenauer's 
friends,  the  I.  G.  Farben  tycoon  Dr.  Dulsberg 
wrote  the  following  In  a  book  by  tbe  father 
of  German  geopolltlcii.  Oensral  Bauataofcr: 


"Only  an  tatagrated  trading  bloe. 
Ing  out  from  Bordeaux  to  SoOa.  wtU  en- 
aUe  Bm«p*  to  gain  that  Innermost  sconooalc 
strength  which  Is  neeessary  to  vqibold  ber 
leading  poaitlon  In  tbe  world  •  •  *  tbe  long- 
ing for  a  tbousand-year  Belch  crlss  f«r  a  d«w 
approach.  For  sneb  a  purposs  w*  can  us* 
the  mirage  of  a  Pan-Burupe." 

Thus,  under  tbe  guise  of  poaliig  as  th* 
crusaders  for  European  imity.  the  Germans 
are  rmpUlj  marshaJIng  their  forcee  to  sink 
their  daws  into  Europe  as  th*  "prduds  for 
their  'big  day  with  the  Russians." 

After  World  War  n  It  was  generally  ae- 
eepted  by  our  policy  makers  that  a  weak 
Germany  would  be  dominated  by  Russia  a* 
the  first  step  toward  her  commimliaatten. 
On  that  assumption  our  experts  on  Germany 
devised  the  policy  of  "rehabilitating  Ger- 
many" which  meant  In  eeeenee  a  policy  of 
enabling  Germany  to  regain  her  former  eco- 
nomic power.  The  line  that  Russia  wanted 
a  weak  Germany  was  never  supported  by 
tbe  facts.  On  the  contrary,  both  Stalin  and 
Molotov  repeatedly  empbaslaed  tbe  perma- 
nence of  the  German  state  and  tbe  necessity 
of  allowing  fuU  freedom  for  tbe  development 
of  Germany's  economic  potentlaL  Tbe  So- 
viet im>posals  of  last  year  tmdertine  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  were  never  wedded  to  a 
policy  of  whittling  down  Germany's  indus- 
trial war  potentlaL  Tbe  Kremlin  has  now 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  they  will  sup- 
port s  strong  powerful  Germany  based  on 
an  unlimited  industrial  war  potential  which 
could  support  a  natkmal  German  Army. 

Under  theee  circumstsnces  one  can  rightly 
ask  the  question  whether  our  present  poUclea 
towards  Germany  are  actually  playing  Into 
tbe  hands  of  Russian  calculations.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  the  Russians  would 
like  to  foist  Communism  upon  the  Germans 
but  they  may  not  be  tn  a  hurry  to  do  that 
Job.  What  they  are  more  interested  in  at 
the  preeent  time  is  to  create  such  a  Germany 
that  would  possees  the  material  wherewithall 
to  launch  its  own  independent  actions  and 
to  be  able  to  pursue  an  Independent  policy 
in  all  directicNis.  This  would  (^>en  up  great 
poasibllitles  for  the  Russian  bloc  because 
It  would  offer  the  Germans  the  great  oppor- 
tunities of  the  vast  markets  in  the  But  and 
consequently,  it  would  offer  military  and 
political  gxutfantees  of  a  nature  which  would 
enable  the  Germans  to  wield  their  power 
against  the  Weet.  As  Mr.  Tetens  points  out, 
this  thou^t  was  expressed  in  tbe  Frank- 
furter AUgemelne  Zeitung  on  September  4, 
1962: 

"Western  Germany  should  f6Uow  a  poUej 
of  cooperation  with  the  Weetem  Powera. 
But  this  must  never  lead  to  a  situation  in 
which  Germany  becomes  the  battlefield  and 
the  Germans  the  cannon  fodder.  •  •  • 
When,  however,  against  all  expectations  and 
reasons,  the  Americans  should  start  an  ag- 
gression agaiitst  the  Bast.  dlsregaktUng  our 
determination  and  probably  thoee  of  other 
Europeans  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  then  we 
should  not  be  forced  into  participation  in  a 
war  Just  for  the  reaaon  the  Americans  had 
helped  us  in  our  rearmament.  In  such  a 
ease,  the  superior  strength  of  Europe  should 
then  be  automatically  directed  against  any 
disturbance  of  tbe  jieaoe  that  comes  from  the 
West." 

Can  it  therefore  be  that  the  Russians  have 
In  a  subtle  way  egged  iis  on  to  increase  Ger- 
many's war  potential,  hoping  that  its  iiltl- 
mate  use  would  be  against  tbe  WestT 

The  imposing  evidence  of  the  plot  which 
Germany  la  hat<?hlng  must  not  be  Ignored. 
We  would  repeat  the  statement  of  the  Los 
Angeles  News  in  its  review  of  Germany  Plots 
With  tbs  Kremlin: 

"In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  to  us 
In  connection  with  Germany  we  believe  we 
ahould  be  well  advlaed  to  heed  Mr.  Teten's 
warning.  At  least  we  should  read  his  book. 
We  hope  the  Preeldent  reads  it.  We  hope 
Secretary  of  Stete  John  Foster  Dollss  reads 


It,  too,  for  that  matter.  It%  something  tha» 
mo(fc  tsOlng  and  tbs  Isss*  we  oan  do  •■ 
Usten." 
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HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 


DITBB  BGUBBOr 

Mondan,  Avffust  S.  1$S3 

Mr.  WOLVBBTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
oooneetlon  wllb  tbe  study  which  the 
House  Oommittee  on  InterstRte  and  Bor- 
eign  ComiiMjree  has  been  malriTig  of  the 
newsprint  situation,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  IM.  we  have  given  extensive 
consideration  to  the  uses  of  matfrtalt  in 
newqmlnt  manufacture  other  than  wood 
pulp. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  occasion  to  com- 
moit  upon  the  use  of  bagasse,  the  staQc 
of  the  sugar  cane.  More  recently  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  newspaper 
r^>"m^»tg  relative  to  a  revival  of  the 
proposal  to  manufacture  newq^Hlnt  from 
sawgrass,  whi^  grows  in  abundant  sup* 
ply,  particulaiiy  in  Florida. 

In  this  regard  it  seems  to  me  worth- 
while to  bring  to  attention  to  a  report 
which  has  been  prepared  for  us  on  the 
potoitial  and  practical  use  of  sawgrass 
as  a  f  lunish  in  newqarint  production.  1^ 
the  Forest  Products  Division  ot  the  Na- 
tiooal  Production  Authority.  Aooordlns 
to  this  report,  irtiich  I  am  including  in 
my  remailcs.  it  would  an^ear  that  the 
immediate  prospect  for  increasing  news- 
print supplies  from  this  source  is  not 
^  very  optimistic,  although  such  material 
may  well  lend  itself  to  the  production  of 
other  types  of  p^ier. 

The  report  submitted  by  Leonard  E. 
Pasdc  Assistant  Director.  Pulp,  Paper 
and  Paperboard  Forest  Products  Divi- 
sion, reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

Tou  request  our  observation  on  sawgrass 
tm  newsprint  with  regard  to  oonslderation 
which  may  tuve  been  given  it  in  the  past, 
and  our  opinion  of  sawgrass  as  islatad  to 


It  should  be  noted  at  tb*  onset  that  this 
Division  does  not  mftn***"  technical  labo- 
ratory facilities  and  as  a  consequence  must 
depend  upon  research  results  from  other 
sources. 

OonsKltrattcai  of  sawgrass  for  ptdp  and 
paper  is  far  from  new.  As  early  as  1912 
eaperiments  were  conducted  In  the  {vepara- 
tlon  of  paper  pulp  from  sawgrass  with  a 
caustic  soda  process.  This  is  described 
briefly  in  the  attached  photostat,  from  page 
682  from  the  Journal  of  tbe  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry.  June  39.  1912.  Also  endoeed 
Is  a  photostat  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
page  818.  dated  February  ao,  1918,  which 
dltimssfin  the  passible  utlllsatton  of  varloua 
types  of  tjsssris.  including  Florida  sawgrass. 

The  above  two  reports  on  grass  fibers  for 
pulp  clearly  indicate  that,  as  early  as  lOia 
and  1913.  it  was  recogniaed  that  these  fibers 
offered  a  posslbls  raw  material  source  of 
fibers  for  pulp.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
In  aome  instanoea.  most  notaUy  in  the  caae 
of  esparto  grass  produced  in  northern  Africa, 
that  oommerdal  utillsatkm  hdi  been  devel- 
oped over  tbe  past  40  or  60  years,  m  faet. 
asparto  grass  harvested  by  tbe  natives  of 
northern  Africa  at  low -oast,  has  b*sn  sblppsd 
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to&mland  and  •  taw  oilMT  eoustrlM  fori 
in  earteln  lilfl^-^Mte  papers.  But  ••  tba 
1913  article  points  out.  Kngland  baa  no  es- 
tanslT*  timber  raaourcea  to  draw  iipon  for 
raw  Tnftt*'^*^  and  as  a  conaeqaence  eaparto 
fibers  *»*'^"«*  economically  feasible  to  meet 
s  pwlkm  ctf  ttMlr  fiber  needa  for  the  better 
gradea  of  paper.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
■Kngiitntt  was  SB  Important  Importer  of  wood- 
pulp  from  Koropean  sources  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  woodpulp  alao  eonstttntea  Its  prin- 
cipal raw  material  in  papermaklng  even 
tboiigh  most  a<  It  la  purchased  from  over- 


ezpeDSiTe 


In  1930.  there  was  renewed  Interest  In 
Florida  sawgraas  as  evidenced  from  the  en- 
closed pbotostat  at  the  Paper  Ttade  Journal, 
page  50.  Augvat  19.  183a  This  trMle  Journal 
article.  Manufacturing  Paper  Ttxrm  Sawgraas. 
points  oat  that  a  mill  waa  being  buUt  to 
produos  newsprint  pulp  with  the  predlettoa 
that  a  new  industry  with  far-readilng  Im- 
portance would  probably  evolve.  A 
cogoiplete  deaulptlon  of  thla  operation  m>- 
pean  In  the  endoeed  photoatat  from  the 
Paper  Itade  Joomal,  page  IIS  of  April  13, 
]93i,  If  airing  Pulp  From  Florida  Sawgraas. 
This  aitiele  describes  in  detaU  the  method  of 
harvesting  the  sawgraas,  storage,  digesting, 
pulping,  and  bieachhig.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  obaervatlon  In  thla  article  from 
the  '**'ttinftt  In  the  company  that  "every  day 
tinfolrta  a  new  use  for  the  fiber,  or  a  new 
proeesa  makea  the  fiber  suitable  for  usee 
which  the  general  puUlc  has  as  yet  never 
dreamed  of." 

We  have  not  found  any  spedfie  reference 
to  the  exact  time  when  this  mill  known  aa 
the  Oraaa  Pulp  and  Fiber  Corp.,  ceased  to 
iterate  but  It  apparently  did  not  continue 
In  business  very  long. 

With  reload  to  the  current  prevailing  In- 
tarest  In  sawgraas.  there  are  attached  typed 
eoples  of  artlclea  which  appeared  In  the  trade 
recently  as  follows:  Southern  Pulp 
'  Manufacturers  dated  May  11.  1963. 
In  the  Florida  Evergls<dea  as  a 
8oaroe  for  Newsprint,  and  the  Paper  Indus- 
try. May  19S3.  Newsprint  Ftxtm  Sawgrasa 
Flannad  In  $600,000  Bverglades  Project. 

Both  of  these  current  trade  Jo\imaI  articles 
Indicate  that  the  Intent  of  this  project  Is 
the  produetkm  of  newsprint  paper.  This 
division  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  report 
tnm  the  Herty  Foundation  on  the  proeeas  of 
producing  palp  or  newsprint  frcxn  sawgraaa. 
Apparently  your  oOoe  does  have  such  a  re- 
port as  Indicated  In  your  letter  of  May  8. 
It  Is  our  understanding,  however,  that  Inso- 
far as  the  Herty  Laboratory  Itself  Is  con- 
cerned, tn  the  technical  tests  the  proc- 
ess under  consideration  was  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pnlp  only  and  did  not  Incorporate 
research  In  the  use  of  this  pulp  in  newsprint 
paper. 

We  have  been  In  telephone  contact  with 
Dr.  Reavla  C.  Sprotill.  of  the  Herty  Labora- 
tory, of  Savannah.  Oa.,  and  have  been  ad- 
vised that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  technical 
reports  of  Herty  Laboratory  tests  we  would 
have  to  get  such  Information  from  their 
clients,  who  apJMurently  paid  for  this  work. 
The  clients,  we  understand,  are  MaJ.  Carl  L. 
Sackett  and  Joeeph  Glenn  Welmer.  We  have 
made  several  attempts  to  contact  these  men 
but  have  not  even  been  successful  In  deter- 
mining their  actual  residences  or  place  ct 
boslness  In  order  to  request  that  they  make 
available  to  us  the  technical  tests  In  pulping 
of  sawgraas  and  Its  possible  use  In  news- 
print. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Division,  annual 
vegetable-crop  fibers  such  as  sawgraas  are 
very  xinllkely  to  compete  economically  In  the 
manufactiire  of  newsprint  paper  for  many 
years.  If  ever.  It  la  unlikely  that  any  fibers 
produced  by  chfmlcal  processes  al<»e  will 
dlq>lace  grot^d  woodpulp  aa  the  principal 
fiber  content  of  newsprint  paper.  When 
chemical  pu^  alone  la  used,  especially  short- 
fibered  pulpb    there  Invariably   arises   th« 
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of  adding  oonaMsrable  filler  and/or 
chemicals  to  give  nscsesary  opao- 
otMervatkm  must  not  be  construed 
that  p^Mr  on  which  newq>aper8 
De  printed  could  not  be  nta&e  from 
palps,  but  that  on  a  oommercial. 
eoonoi^  basis  they  will  not  be  able  to  oom^ 
pete 

In  aiklltkm  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
ch«ml4  al  pulpe  produced  from  greases,  most 
of  whli  ih  are  abort  fibered.  la  the  tremendous 
proble  DS  ot  harveatlng.  storage,  and  clean- 
di  rt  and  aoU  removed)  from  these  prod- 
bi  ifore  they  can  be  pulped.  In  thla  re- 
:  ou  requeated  our  opinion  comparing 
with  bagasse.  An  Important  aspect 
r^ard  to  sugarcane  bagasse  is  that  It 
harvested  for  the  production  of 
ram  the  augarcane,  and  during  thla 
the  dirt  Is  removed.  Thiis  a  fairly 
liyprodxict,  bagasse,  is  available  for  fur- 
u4lUaatlon.  In  other  worda.  the  coat  of 
and  cleaning  is  heme  through  the 
of  sugar,  leaving  a  byproduct 
would  be  largely  worthleas  were  it  not 
to  vise  It  as  fuel  or  in  some  fiber 
bparto  is  an  exception  in  the  gen- 
of  grass es  Inasmuch  as  It  has 
long  fiber. 

the  grasses  such  aa  sugarcane  or  saw- 

1  here  la  a  relatively  low  percentage  of 

a  onpared  to  the  total  volume,  the  bal- 

of  gelatinous  material  such  as  the 

injsugarcane  which  la  ordinarily  dUBcult 

and  remove  from  the  fiber, 
s^nunary  of  the  above,  but  qualified  of 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  in  pos- 
of  the  latest  laboratory  tests,  it  is  the 
of  this  Division  that  it  is  most  un- 
hat  sawgraas  fiber  converted  to  pulp 
cal  means  will  be  able  to  compete 
oflcally  with  standard  newsprint  paper 
aroimd  90  percent  of  ground 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pulp  pro- 
rrom  certain  grass  fibers,  possibly  In- 
sawgraas.  may  have  certain  charac- 
whlch  would  lend  themselves  to  the 
of  some  grades  of  piH;>er,  or  per- 
s4ch  pulp  blended  with  other  grades  of 
w  mid  give  desirable  results  for  certain 
rhis  determination  will  depend  upon 
much  1  urther  research  and  more  particularly 
commc  rdal  feasibility  to  be  determined  cost- 
wise  tl  rough  actual  mill  runs, 
'ours  very  truly. 

LaoNAiD  E.  Pasik. 
Asktstant  Director,  Pulp.  Paper,  and 
1  'aperbOttrd  Forest  Products  Division. 


Taft-McMdboa  Project 


BZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  albert  p.  morano 

or  coMmcncDT 

XN  T^  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATTVEI 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxconi,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald 
which  proposes  a  Federal  cancer  re- 
search project  as  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Robert   A.   Taft   and   Brien 


Senate  rs 
McMalion 


TAVT-McMABOIV  FkDIBAL   Camcsb 

Paojxcr 

Hie  death  of  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  haa  a 
special  Mignancy  for  Connecticut  because  it 
recalls  1  he  passing  of  Senator  Brlen  McMahon 
Just  a  }  ear  ago  this  week. 

Both  men,  valued  lawmakers  and  dlstln- 
gulahed  patrtota,  died  of  the  same  dreaded 
cancer.  Tliere  waa  a  flurry  of  Interest  follow- 
ing Sen  ktor  McMahon'a  death  In  a  new  me- 


morial research  project  to  combat  the  dis- 
ease. Nothing  much  has  been  reported  about 
It  since. 

It  may  be  that  the  namea  of  these  two  great 
leadera  eould  be  Joined  in  a  speclallaed 
memorial  project  to  give  medicine  new 
methods  and  tools  to  sUy,  If  not  negate,  can- 
cer'a  ravagea.  Frlenda  of  the  late  Senators, 
who  were  on  of^Mslte  aldea  of  the  poUtlcal 
fence,  should  give  consideration  to  this  sug- 
gestion. 

There  were  grief,  sincerity,  and  hypocrisy 
in  the  flood  of  Taft  eulogies  that  swept 
across  the  press.  Among  the  most  condss 
and  penetrating  waa  that  of  ex-President 
Harry  8.  TTuman.  Be  said:  'We  need  in- 
tellectually honeat  men  Uks  Senator  Taft 
In  public  service. 

"He  and  I  fUd  not  agree  <m  pubUc  policy, 
but  be  knew  where  I  stood  and  I  knew  where 
he  stood."  declared  Trrunan.  "His  death  la  a 
great  loaa  to  the  country." 

The  political  miracle  that  la  revealed  by 
Senator  Taft's  tragic  death  Is  of  a  nation 
sharply  divided  and  doaely  united.  The 
New  Dealers  and  Fair  Dealera,  as  personified 
by  ex-Presldent  Ttuman.  understand  the 
aeceeslty  of  a  conasrvatlve  viewpoint  and 
drive,  so  vividly  exempllfled  by  Senatw  Taft. 
Many  In  tlie  ranks  behind  Taft  and  hla 
trusted  lieutenants  accepted  the  vitality  of 
the  policies  of  their  unswerving  adversarlesi 

There  is  another  miracle,  that  of  person- 
ality and  principle,  by  which  Senator  Tkft 
may  be  best  remembered.  Perhapa  never, 
certainly  seldom,  did  3  men  contest  more 
vehemently  for  the  Republican  Prealdentlal 
nomination  than  did  General  Bsenhower  and 
Senator  Taft  In  1953. 

And  yet  the  breach  waa  ao  eomfdetely 
healed  it  is  reported  Senator  Taft  remarked 
when  he  learned  of  the  aerlousnesa  of  hla 
ailment  that  he  moat  persist  in  hla  party 
leadwshlp  becatiae  Ike  needed  him. 

Senator  McMahqn's  death  gave  the  Repub- 
licans technical  ccmtrol  of  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Taft's  death  may  give  the  Democrata 
sifatlar  control.  But  that  is  an  academic 
consideration  not  to  be  faced  until  the  nest 
regular  saeslon. 

Xurope'a  view  of  the  late  Senator  la  ondar* 
standably  limited.  To  Korope  he  was  an  Iso- 
lationist. He  was,  but  in  Taft's  characterlstle 
manner  to  be  interpreted  only  in  the  context 
of  the  American  scene. 

Ironically,  he  knew  the  sting  of  being 
called  socialistic  by  those  who  fought  him 
tai  public  bousing  and  slmUar  humanitarian 
measures.  Labor  often  called  him  ante- 
diluvian but  respected  his  Integrity  and 
alncerlty. 

After  the  foregoing  was  written  a  reader 
phoned  to  suggest  the  United  Statea  Oovem- 
ment  could  pay  no  greater  tribute  to  Senators 
Taft  and  McMahon  than  to  establish  a  cancer 
research  project,  financed  if  need  be  on  the 
scale  of  the  Manhattan  atomic  energy 
project. 

Private  research  and  such  other  under- 
taklngs  as  that  founded  by  friends  of  Damon 
Bunyon  are  doing  invaluable  work  In  the 
field.  But  the  national  determination  to 
allay  the  scourge  could  in  no  other  way  be  so 
dramatized  and  its  success  speeded  as  by  a 
federally  sponsored  Taft-McMahon  cancer 
project. 


Oa  Horal  PrindpUs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOf^.XAMA 
IN  THZ  SXNATI  OF  TBM  UMITEU  STATSS 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.    MURRAY.    Mr.    President,    the 
Krui9  case  was  brilliantly  discussed  in 


r 


tbe  No.  41  issue  of  Prermt  Wbrld  War  m 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  W(Hrkl  War  m.  516  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York  22.  N.  Y..  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organisation.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "On  Moral  Prlnclitles''  and  was  an 
open  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles.  The  contents  of  this  let- 
ter  deserre  to  be  pondered  by  all  decent- 
minded  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Comous- 
auwAL  Rsoou. 

There  belnc  no  objeeticm.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raoon, 
as  follows: 

Ow  Moaat 


(Original  sent  to  Mr.  Dallas  on  Novsmber  U, 
1982) 

In  addressing  the  Mlasoiarl  Bsr  Association 
some  time  ago,  you  declared  that  United 
BUtee  foreign  poUey  must  bs  guided  by  high 
moral  prlneli>le  If  It  Is  to  be  effective  In  the 
long  run.  "Ibday,"  you  noted,  "the  United 
States  has  an  Inescapable  rssponslbUlty  for 
leaderah^.  •  •  •  Ttie  only  tie  wbkai  de- 
pendably unites  frse  peoplee  Is  awareneae  of 
I**""****  dedication  to  moral  prlndplee." 

Unquestionably,  the  leadeii  of  our  great 
political  parties  would  subscribe  to  your  view. 
Tet  pubUo  professinn  on  behalf  of  virtuous 
principles  become  mere  platltudea  unices 
they  are  concretely  applied.  A  glaring  case 
of  contrast  between  prlndplea  and  practice 
la  the  resent  dedelon  of  the  oecupatton  au- 
tborltlas  la  Osrmsay  to  return  a  sttbstantlal 
portkm  of  ths  Klrapp  propsrtiss  to  Alfred 
Krupp  and  to  compensate  him  with  tens  of 
millions  of  doOara  for  soeh  other  properties 
whieh  ars  auppossd  to  bs  reorganlsBd  under 
the  Allied  deeartellBatlon  laws. 

Ftom  ttaM  vary  beginning  of  the  oeeupatloa 
In  Oermaay,  the  Amxineaa  peofrie  were  totd 
that  United  Statee  foreign  policy  was  dedi- 
cated toward  upholding  International  moral 
prtadples  and  Justice  in  a  country  whose 
leadera  had  beanUrehed  thoee  elementary 
norma  of  deoenoy  which  are  the  very  fabric 
of  oar  dvlllastlon.  Tbte  pledge  to  root  out 
the  evU  forcee  of  HaH  totalltar«anlam  had 
gained  for  oar  ooontry  at  the  end  of  the 
war  a  preetlfle  aoaeng  the  peoples  of  the  world 
which  one  can  aay  without  exaggeration  waa 
our  greatest  asset. 

However,  when  It  came  to  the  practical 
Implementation  of  theee  prlndplea.  we  be- 
gan to  falter  and  now  wo  have  reached  the 
point.  In  the  Kkupp  eass,  where  we  have  sac- 
rlfioed  moral  principles  for  dubious  political 
sspsdleney. 

Bven  a  casnal  perusal  of  the  European 
preas  as  a  reflector  of  public  ct>lnlon  on  the 
Continent  glvee  a  clear  Indication  that  our 
moral  prestige  has  bsen  severely  shaken 
by  the  Krupp  decision.  Commenting  on  this 
matter,  tbe  Financial  TImea  of  London  said: 

*7\ibllo  espeetatlon  haa,  however,  been 
baffled  again.  The  property  la  to  be  reetored. 
aubject  to  futile  and  Inadequate  safeguarda. 

"By  lU  ^xdoglsts  this  policy  Is  said  to  l9e 
expedient.  Thla  Justification  Is  as  cynical  as 
It  la  untrus.  There  Is  nothing  expedient  la| 
outright  public  opinion,  even  though  It  has 
been  outraged  suooeesfully  before." 

In  the  eyee  of  many  pecqplee  abroad,  our 
poUcy  toward  Krupp  was  a  crucial  test  case 
of  our  Intentlona  to  uphold  the  principles  so 
eloquently  advocated  by  you.  Nor  can  It  be 
aald  that  the  American  people  are  happy  over 
this  turn  of  events.  Aa  Congressman  Jacob 
Javrrs  reeently  stated: 

"It  has  been  a  shook  to  the  sensibilities 
of  many  Americana  In  whoss  minds  recent 
history  is  still  fresh,  that  the  Krupp  f amUy. 
which  waa  directly  tied  Into  so  much  of  Hit- 
ler's capability  for  almost  deetroylng  Xun^M 
and  the  world,  should  be  restored  to  a  for- 
tune which  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  es- 


timated at  between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
million  doUars." 

A  GI  veteran  of  World  War  XI  receives  ap- 
prcnimately  (48  per  week  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  If  he  is  100-pereent  disabled.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  notorious  war  criminal  Al- 
frsd  Knqv  receives  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lara  aa  eompenaatlon.  Aocordlng  to  the 
Beutera  Mews  Affsncy,  the  Allied  rehablUta- 
tlon  plan  for  Krupp  will  reinstate  him  as 
one  of  the  world's  rlcbest  men. 

There  Is  no  logic  nor  la  there  a  shred  of 
morality  In  this  painful  contrast.  Krapp's 
wealth  haa  not  only  been  restored,  bat  the 
plan  whl^  made  this  posslhle  waa  worked 
out  In  detaU  by  Berr  Krupp,  his  aldee,  and 
AUled  offldala.  aa  reported  by  the  Mew 
York  Ttmee,  Auguat  18.  19S3. 

Where  In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  which  was  In- 
voksd  by  the  farmer  United  States  High 
CommlsBtoner  McOloy  to  Justify  his  mag- 
nanlmcua  treatment  of  Krupp,  can  one  find 
provision  for  seeking  the  advloe  of  a  no- 
torious criminal  on  how  to  dlnxise  of  his 
loot?  If  this  prooeduie  had  been  foUowed 
In  the  cass  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  ths  Justi- 
fied wrath  of  public  opinion  would  be  ac- 
cepted aa  a  matter  of  eourse,  tmt  In  the  ease 
of  Alfred  Krupp.  public  ofrtnlon  Is  expected 
to  tolerate  thla  aoafidal  aa  though  It  was  a 
matter  of  high  diplomatic  stratsgy. 

The  Krupp  Interests  wars  largely  Inatra- 
mental  in  creating  the  war  machlnea  that 
Oarmany  employed  to  cruah  the  Independ- 
enoe  and  dignity  of  other  nations.  The  name 
Krupp  waa  synonymous  with  war.  The 
Kmppa  were  among  the  main  benefldarleis  of 
Hitler^  armament  program.  Thua  by  1989, 
tbe  Kroppe  w«e  doing  a  groas  business  of 
$800  million  m  the  manufacture  of  gtuis  and 
other  weapons  that  were  deelgned  to  help 
level  the  towna  of  Weatem  Burope.  The 
Kruppe  did  not  stay  at  home  when  the  Oer- 
mana  Invaded  the  Weet.  Like  vultures  they 
followed  mtler's  armlee,  ready  to  sink  their 
daws  Into  the  prostrated  prey. 

Alfkod  Krupp  pereonaUy  algned  the  reoo^ 
lutkm  to  establlah  a  branch  factory  at  tha 
concentration  camp  of  Ausehwtta  where  tiae 
most  economical  uss  could  be  made  of  labor 
power.  At  Fssin.  Krupp  persimaUy  super- 
vised the  employment  of  slave  labor  In  hla 
plants.  Thousands  of  theee  alave  laborers 
died  undw^  horrible  condttloos  of  exploita- 
tion. There  waa  not  enough  whitewaah  In 
Oermany  to  oover  up  hla  crlmea  and  he  was 
ssntenoed  at  MurendMrg  to  13  yean  In  Jail 
plua  the  confieeatkm  of  hla  propsrtlee.  In 
view  of  the  crlmea  he  eommltted.  this  waa  by 
no  means  drastic  punishment.  Kven  so,  Herr 
Krupp  received  the  utmost  consideration 
from  thoae  who  were  suppoeed  to  represent 
the  oonsdenos  of  an  outnged  humanity. 

According  to  the  Beutera  news  oorreepond- 
ent  (Ian  Ftaser.  Ai«iist  27,  1988).  "Krupp 
never  has  taken  hla  finger  from  the  Indua- 
trlal  pulae  even  whUr  ha  waa  serving  his  12- 
year  aentence  (Uter  reduced  to  2^  years) 
for  exploiting  slave  labor,  looting  planta  In 
occupied  countrlee  and  Illegal  apollatlon. 

"He  and  six  of  his  directors — who  were 
right  with  him  In  Landesburg's  Allied  mili- 
tary prison — held  board  meetlnga  regularly, 
complete  with  big  elgars  and  e^Mnslve 
fruits." 

Yet  even  this  "punishment"  appeared  too 
severe.  Thua  when  It  came  to  oonfiacatlng 
his  properties,  as  dictated  by  an  American 
military  court,  the  United  Statee  Military 
Governor  for  Germany,  General  Clay,  modi- 
fied the  order  so  that  it  waa  no  longer  man- 
datory. 

Hla  successor.  United  State  High  Oommla- 
aloner  MoCloy,  went  further.  Under  McCloya 
direction,  Krupp  waa  not  only  freed  prema- 
turely, but  the  confiecatlon  decree  waa  re- 
scinded in  toto.  Mr.  McCloy  then  assured 
the  public  that  though  the  confiscation  pro- 
vision had  been  eliminated  "It  did  not.  how- 
ever, restore  any  interest  In  any  property 
which  the  defendant  or  the  Krupp  family 
may  have  loet  by  the  operations  of  the 
occupation  law  or  of  German  law.    Mor  did 


It  purport  to  pass  on  whether  the  defendant 
or  the  Krv^p  faaally  had  any  current  interest 
In  such  property." 

Mr.  McCloy,  however,  did  not  tell  the 
publle  that  even  while  Krupp  waa  ImprU- 
oned.  he  was  allowed  to  oontlnus  functioning 
sa  a  trustse  of  the  Knqpp  properties.  More- 
over. Mr.  MoCloy  concealed  the  fact  that 
Krupp  had  a^ively  participated  in  the  reor- 
ganfftfA"  plan.  That  Kxupp  was  consulted 
with  regard  to  tbe  disposition  of  thess  prop- 
erties In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hla  rlg^tt  to 
them  waa  undecided  la  a  igieelss  of  legal 
logle  which  haa  yet  to  be  explalnod.  Ap- 
parently, thoee  who  are  responsible  for  this 
situation  were  not  at  all  troubled  by  what 
th«y  gave  the  public  to  understand  aa  the 
facts.  According  to  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian. September  18.  1982,  Mr.  IfoCloy  took 
this  action  "without — as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained—ooosultiag  or  nottfylng  the  British 
and  French  High  Commlaslonera." 

The  prseent  plan  to  reorganiM  the  KTupp 
properties  Ignoree  the  uwiwltelmlng  avl- 
denoe  attesting  to  the  criminal  eharactsr  of 
Alfred  Kmpp  and  hla  activttlea.  OOdally. 
part  of  Kktqip^  propcrttae  will  be  reorganlaed 
tmder  the  allied  deeartdlaatfcm  and  deoon- 
oentratlon  law.  Berr  Knqyp  wlU  rsoslTS 
mlUlona  of  doUars  consisting  of  nonvoting 
bonds  of  tbe  same  value  aa  the  aharae  In 
the  new  companlea  i^ileh  wQl  be  created 
from  the  original  propertlea.  However,  theee 
boada  can  be-oold-for  eaah  by  Kmp^  and 
become  folly  honored  voting  aharea.  All 
Hsrr  Krupp  has  to  dh  in  order  to  regain 
eootrol  of  these  propertlea,  la  to  aell  the 
bonds  to  some  etoogee  who  will  do  hla  Md- 
dlng  while  he  keepa  his  hands  elean.  An- 
other aspect  to  be  ooosldered  is  the  fact  that 
the  eale  of  thess  reorganlaed  propsrttes  un- 
dar  the  preeent  dreumstanoee,  will  be  moet 
dlffleult.  The  WaU  Street  Journal  (Septem- 
ber 26.  1982)  noted  "Thoogh  Krapp^  three- 
man  board  of  trustaee  Is  now  legal  owner* 
of  the  coal  and  steel  propertlea,  Alfred  Krupp 
la  still  the  tienefldal  owner.'  aocordlng  to 
an  American  decartel  laatlon  expert.  In 
other  worda.'  he  adds.  "Krupp  gsta  the  proHU 
from  ths  properties  and  the  money  frmn  the 
aalee  of  any  of  these  firms  whan  theyYe  eold, 
but  he  cant  ran  them.'  ** 

"If  a  buyer  or  buyers  cannot  be  foond  who 
will  oCer  a  fair  and  raaeonable  prtoe,'  the  5- 
year  dlqxwal  limit  for  these  Krupp  holdings 
can  be  extended  by  a  mixed  Allied-German 
commission.  No  limit  la  set  on  the  number 
of  1-year  extenalons  that  can  be  granted. 
Tlius  thsre  la  the  poaslbUlty  that  Alfred 
Krumi  might  hold  on  to  hla  atael  and  ooal 
properties  deq>lte  tha  best-laid  plans  cf 
allied  deeartellaers.'* 

"The  pressnt  Krupp  tnisteee  were  Ohoeen 
from  a  list  of  nomineea  offered  by  Hair 
Krupp  and  ^qiroved  by  the  alllea.  There- 
fore, nobody  expecta  the  Intereets  of  the 
House  of  Knipp  to  be  unduly  Jeopardised 
during  the  sale  efforts.**  In  other  words,  in 
q>lte  of  the  fanfare  attached  to  the  roOTgan- 
laatlon  plan,  the  chanoes  are  that  ECnxpp 
will  be  able  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

If  the  allies  had  been  sincerely  determined 
to  smaah  the  power  of  Krupp,  the  dUBeultles 
would  not  have  been  Insurmotintahle.  In 
the  first  place,  KTupp  holds  the  prcqpertles  by 
virtue  of  a  q>eclal  Nasi  law.  Lex  Kruj^. 
The  Alllee  could  have  voided  the  legality  of 
this  law  but  this  waa  not  dcme.  In  addition, 
the  Alllea  could  have  applied  the  "Law  for 
liberation  from  National  Socialism  and  MIU- 
tarlsm"  which  Is  accepted  by  the  German 
Government  as  valid  and  stlU  In  force.  The 
law  expreesly  provides  for  the  confiscation 
of  propertlea  belonging  to  Nad  war  crlm- 
Inala.  'T^^^^^^l  many  peraons  who  committed 
leeser  crlmee  than  those  perpetrated  by 
Krupp  had  their  propertlea  oonflacated  un- 
der this  law.  However,  In  the  case  of  Kn4>p 
this  law  has  been  completely  ignored. 

Krupp  could  have  been  prevented  from 
regaining  thess  properties  if  ths  Allies  had 
aindlsd  ths  letter  of  the  Allied  decartellaa- 
tlon  law  Mo.  27  which  prohibits  "the  return 
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of  wiueiiMp  and  ooatrol 
found  or  may 
hay*  bMn  found  to  tunre  favond  ttia  aggna- 
atta  dMlgna  of  tHa  Hattonal  aociallat  Party." 
If  tiMra  la  any  ilngla  paraon  In  Gannaa^ 
Vbo  falla  wltUn  Uda  pioyialoa.  It  ta  Kkupp. 
To  oar  aaoat  rallabla  frlenda  ta  Watop*, 
tlkla  act  ai  aoUcltada  for  tba  war  crimtnal 

ttuda  In  ibarp  ivintfaBi  to  our  pro- 
of BoraUty  in  the  ooodoet  of  oar 
fbralgn  ntaStooa.  l^ay  baTa  lookad  to  Ui 
for  ffuldMioa  m  tha  tanaa  stroggla  agalnat 
Botia*  comainnfn.  Can  it  ba  azpaetad  tlwt 
tbalr  own  datenninatUn  to  rMtat  tba  oo- 
aUuicbta  or  eynleal  nndamoentle  Idadotlaa 
win  ba  strangthanad  by  a  poOey  wbleb  goaa 
out  of  Ita  way  to  btfp  reaoadtata  tbosa 
foreaa  wbldk  bava  bean  a  friacoa  on  tba 
aodal  wac-toaing  cTow  AUtoa  for 

Wltb  tb0  aaesptlon  of  a  f aw 

Qloaa,  our  laadcra  raganOaai  of  party 
afllUatlon.  bavs  baan  allent  on  tba  Kmpp 

Tbla  la  not  anly  dlaapetnttaiff  but 
Do  oar  laaders  iMUeva  tbat  our 
aaeorlty  and  prtlgi  will  ba 
atranctttanad  by  tbla  attanaa? 
;  B  would  ba  a  graat  balp  to  13m  eauae 
^dt  loatlea  If  tba  prlnetplea  of  morality  m> 
elavly  anonetatad  by  you  woold  ba  api^led 
inttilaeaaa.  Tba  laaat  tbat  aboukl  ba  dona 
la  to  aetlTaty  aapport  OnngTi— inn  Javrs' 


*^bat  a  flaa  abould  ba  lavled  on  tba  B^uiHl> 
famHy  of  praetleally  tba  wbcM  fortuna  of 
batwaau  nlnaty  and  ona  bundrad  mlllkn 
dollara  Inwitvad.  for  tba  mlartaarta  agatnat 
kumaatty  for  wbleb  tbey  atand  convletod  In 
•ldli«  BlOar  and  tba  Kaato." 

AdmtttMUy.  tbla  punlabmeat  would  not 
brtnc  back  to  Ufa  tba  tboaaandi  of  pctamia 
TlettnlaBd  by  tba  alaTa-labor  poUdaa  of  tbe 
Knqjpa.  On  tba  otbar  band,  aapport  of 
tbla  propoaal  would  balp  lauauiu  our  moral 
laartgMhlp  and  atraagtban  tba  foreea  of  In- 
tamatlowal  law  and  Juatlea  agalnat  tboae 
wbo  ara  prona  to  taaort  to  erlmlnal  ptdlclea 
to  tetamatlnnal  ralatlona. 


?nt,  Z.  W.  Dam  HoMred 


EXVENtilCSIf  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 


nf  ras  BOVSB  or  BXPBSiurM.Tiw 
Mondav.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  BLATHJK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarics  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RsooMi,  I  inchide  a  reso- 
lution adopted  recently  by  the  Reserve 
Mining  Co..  naming  its  new  taconite 
plant  at  Beaver  Bay,  Minn.,  the  K  W. 
Davis  Works,  in  hozx>r  of  my  good  friend. 
Prof.  El  W.  Davis  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

I  first  met  Professor  Davis  early  in 
IMO  when  for  the  first  time  he  explained 
to  our  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Northeastern  Minnesota  Resources  and 
Rehabilitation  Ccmunittee  the  great  po- 
tentialitiest  even  though  it  seemed  at 
that  time  to  most  likely  be  in  the  far 
distant  future,  of  the  little  known  and 
little  understood  iron  ore-bearing  rock 
called  taconite.  Professor  Davis  had  al- 
ready worked  out  a  scale  model  process 
in  his  mines  experiment  station,  which 
produced  very  high  grade  ore  from  ta- 
conite rock.  He  patiently  explained  how 
this  ne^  concept  of  obtaining  iron  ore 
would  ^wquire  a  new  State  tax  p(dicy, 
entirely  different  from  the  prevailing 
iron-ore  tax  laws  which  then  appUed 


prims  rily  to  his^  grade  open-pit,  easily 
accessible  ores.  Obtaining  high  grade 
iron  0  re  concentrates  from  taconite  rock 
was  e  tsentially  a  manufacturing  process 
and  r  tquired  many  more  times  the  ex- 
pendl  van  and  investment  in  plant,  labor, 
and  I  3wer  than  did  ordinary  miiUngt. 

niB  lesson  was  exidalned  over  and 
over  i  gahi  to  a  few  of  us  State  legislators 
from  the  great  Mesabi  Iron  range,  the 
great  et  ircm-ore  producer  in  tbe  world. 
ftanlly.  our  initial  understanding  of 
thia  iiew  concept  did  not  make  much 
sense,  In  fact^  it  was  almost  heresy,  for 
the  k  Kislators  and  municipal  and  school 
ofBcis  Is  had  for  years  been  engaged  in 
fierce  poUUcal  battles' with  the  mining 
oomptnies.  particularly  the  Oliver  Iron 
Mlnii  g  Co..  subsidiary  of  United  States 
Steei  which  owned  and  controlled  by  far 
the  m  sjor  share  of  the  remaining  sources 
of  op  n-pit  high-grade  ores.  Now,  here 
was  t  lis  mild-mannered,  modest,  sincere 
prof e  isor  suggesting  that  we  legislators 
from  the  Mesabi  range  actually  intro- 
duce legiBlatlon  which  would  in  effect 
cut  d(  iwn  taxes  of  the  mining  companies. 
Itwai  impossible.  Preposterous  was  our 
first  X  eaction.  But  the  professor  did  not 
give  lip.  He  described  what  a  taconite 
plant  of  the  future  would  be  like — enor- 
mous structures  with  gigantic  machinery 
and  crushers  of  siae  and  performance 
then  ret  not  realised;  skiUed  and  semi- 
skillei  I  labor  wwking  year  round,  requir- 
ing fl  re  and  six  times  as  nra^  labor  per 
ton  01  concentrate  inroduced  than  mining 
requt  ed.  He  talked  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  payroll  dollar  instead  of  the 
tax  i  Dllar.  Only  by  amdying  this  new 
eoncc  H  of  iron-ore  taxatimi  to  an  en- 
tirely new  concept  of  "manufacturing" 
of  hn  n-ore  concentrate  could  we  even 
begin  to  oMourage  the  large  amounts  of 
rentti  re  capitM  which  would  be  required 
to  ma  ke  the  word  pictures  which  he  had 
been  painting  materialize  into  reality. 

Flo  Uly.  with  more  faith  in  this  able, 
earns  st  man  of  integrity  and  vision  than 
we  hid  in  the  understanding  of  this 
whok  complex  business  of  taconite. 
whict  was  then  only  In  the  laboratory 
worki  ag  model  stage,  during  the  Minne- 
sota State  legislative  session  of  early 
1941]  introduced  the  taconite  tax  bill  in 
the  a  mate,  and  my  good  friend  State 
Representative  Thomas  D.  Vukelich,  of 
Ollbe  t — DOW  State  senator  from  that 
distrit  t — and  State  Representative  Wil- 
liam . '.  Huhtala,  of  Virginia.  Minn.,  In- 
troduced the  bill  in  the  house.  The  blU 
and  became  Minnesota's  first 
taconite  tax  law. 

was  only  one  of  the  many  ob- 
which  Professor  Davis  overcame 
many  years  of  blazing  the  trail 
has  now  opened  up  a  great  new 
for  northern  Minnesota;  and  to 
U^ted  States  has  insured  that  in  the 
a  major  share  of  our  high-grade 
come  from  within  our  eonti- 
borders,  so  that  we  shall  not  be 
entirely  on  foreign  sources 
iommodity  so  basic  and  Important 
entire  economy  in  both  time  of 
and  for  our  defense. 
Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  Pro- 
Davis  for  his  contributions  and  I 
It  especially  appropriate  that 
Irst    commercial    taconite    plant 
be  named  in  his  honor.   This  is  a 
tribute  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 
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The  resolution  follows: 

P^rn.ll'i'inii  If AinKa  TRX  L*R  CHIPS  PBOJSCT 

■.  W.  Davu  WoRKa 

Whereas  the  XTblTenlty  of  Mbineaota  many 
yean  ago  reeognlaed  that  tbe  known  aupply 
ta  iron  ore.  of  tba  direct  eblpplng  type, 
would  avantually  ba  axbauatad.  T»fx)irtng 
far  Into  tbe  future,  tba  itaff  of  tbe  unlvar- 
■Ity  reallaed  that  the  gradual  depletion  of 
direct  shipping  ores  would  eerloualy  en- 
danger lilnneaota'i  chief  industry.  Tha 
State  of  iCnneaota  would  loae  a  large  part 
of  Its  tax  revenue.  And  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota who  depend  upon  tbe  mining,  proe- 
easlng.  or  shipping  of  Iron  ore,  would  suffer 
the  blight  of  unamployma&t.  T»  prevent 
such  an  economic  tragedy,  the  university 
staff  began  to  study  how  the  tremendoua 
depoalts  of  taoonlte  rock  on  the  liesabl  could 
ba  eonverted  Into  uaeful  ore;  and 

Whereas  Prof.  B.  W.  Davis  has  long  been 
the  dlreetar  of  tbe  mlaw  axperbnant  sta- 
tion of  the  UnlTeratty  of  Iflnneeota.  Ba 
was  ona  of  tba  flrat  to  have  tba  vtalon  to 
foresee  the  Importance  which  tba  davalop* 
ment  of  taconite  bad  to  tba  economy  qi  tba 
StaU  and  the  welfare  of  tha  Matlon.  For 
almoat  40  yeara.  be  has  worked  unaaaalngly 
to  develop  an  elBelant  commercial  prooesa 
which  could  be  used  to  bmedotote  taeoaita. 
He  lad  the  little  group  of  taconite 
wbo  traveled  a  long,  bard,  upbiU  road, 
many  years,  tbay  eiqMrlenoed  mora  falloraa 
than  Buoceesea.  But  tbay  never  loet  algbt  «f 
tbe  objeetlvaa.  Their  task  waa  made  mora 
difficult  because  they  bad  to  do  more  than 
pioneer  a  new  process — tbay  bad  to  oonvlnea 
many  wbo  ware  akeptlcal  tbat  tbalr  objae- 
tlvea  were  basically  sound.  Pcrbapa  tba  asoafe 
appropriate  tribute  to  tba  laadarablp  of  Pro- 
feeeor  Davla.  In  the  taoonlte  davelopmant. 
came  from  Dr.  J.  L.  liorrlU.  prealdant  of  tba 
Unlversl^  of  Mlnneaota.  Or.  IforrUl  aald. 
concerning  Profeeeor  Davla:  "Ha  baa  bad  the 
energy  to  carry  forward.  aoBBattmaa  In  tba 
faee  of  croablng  dlaoouragement.  tbe  patient 
and  paralatant  endeafor  that  all  funrtaman- 
tal  reaaareb  Involvea.  Ba  hm  bad  tbe  par- 
aaveranoa  of  a  cruaader":  and 

Whereas  Profeeeor  Davie  baa  developed 
numeroua  Improvements  related  to  the  ben- 
efldatlon  of  taoonlte  oree.  He  has  made 
his  technical  knowledge  and  siUlls  available 
to  aU  Intareated  eompanles.  Today,  ha  la 
recogniaed  sa  tha  f  oremoat  leader  of  tboaa 
who  have  developed  tbe  taoonlta  Induatry: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  his  many  contributions  to 
the  taoonlte  Industry,  and  his  outstanding 
leadership,  be  recogi^laed  by  Beeerfe  M*««»ig 
Co.  In  grateful  appreciation,  our  facllltlea 
for  benefldating  taconite  at  Best  Beaver 
Bay,  Minn.,  on  and  after  this  data  shaU  be 
named  the  E.  W.  Davis  Works;  and  be  it 
further 

Jtetolved.  That  a  separata  page  of  tba 
record  book  of  our  company  be  set  aalde  for 
approprUtely  recording  this  resolution.  We 
also  direct  that  suitable  copies  of  tt»<^  reeo- 
luUon  be  jMresented  to  Prof.  M.  W.  Davis,  and 
to  the  preaident  of  tha  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 


A  HiuuB  htercst  Story  Growiaf  Oat  af 
the  Experieaces  of  **Joey^  Gocrrcro,  a 
PUippiM  HcroiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  nw  JsasBT 
IN  THB  HOT7BB  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Mondav,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
&ory  of  unusual  human  interest  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  Rev. 
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John  P.  Waldi.  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Denis,  BOmaaquBn.  N.  J. 

The  story  concerns  Joseflna— " Joey"— 
Guerrero,  a  native  of  the  Philippines. 
Her  service  in  the  underground  forces 
that  combated  the  Japanese  alter  their 
invasion  of  the  islands  brought  to  her 
recognition  as  a  real  hercrine.  After  tbe 
war  a  grateful  United  States  War  De- 
partment decorated  her  with  the  Medal 
of  Freedom  with  silver  palm.  Later  it 
was  found  she  was  a  victim  of  leprosy. 
Tbe  Department  of  Justice  therefore 
waived  immigration  restrictions  and 
gave  her  a  temporary  visa  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  treatment  at  the  Car- 
ville.  La.,  leprosarium.  This  was  in 
1948.  Durtog  the  time  that  has  In- 
tervened she  has  been  cxired  and.  wbUe 
a  patient  at  the  institution,  she  applied 
her  time  and  energy  to  a  course  of  study 
thai  enabled  her  to  obtain  a  full  high 
school  diploma. 

And  now  at  this  late  date,  it  seems 
her  service  to  our  military  forces  operat- 
ing in  the  Philippines  has  all  been  for- 
gotten and  she  is  ordered  after  a  hear- 
ing by  special  officers  of  the  United 
States  Imaklgcatioa  Service  to  leave  the 
country  either  at  her  own  expense  or  by 
deportatlan.  What  a  strange  reward  to 
a  girl  only  a  few  years  ago  recognised 
as  a  heroine  and  decorated  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. Better  treatment  Is  accorded 
Barry  Bridges  and  others  who  have  been 
ordered  out  of  this  country  for  subver- 
sive deeds.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  re- 
main in  this  country  regardless  of  their 
•ertoos  offenses  by  using  legal  te(dmlcali- 
tles.  Surely,  somettiing  can  and  must 
be  done  for  "Joey"  Guerrero.  Congress- 
man Moaaisoir  of  Louisiana  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  in  her  behalf. 
It  should  have  the  acttve  support  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  Include  news 
accounts  relating  in  more  detail  the  ex- 
periences of  this  unfortunate  girl. 
They  cannot  help  but  awaken  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  a  desire  to  help.  Tbey 
are  as  follows: 

fFtom  Time  mtgaatne] 


PUBUBHSS 

DBAS  TncB  RsABa:  By  now  most  people 
have  probably  forgotten  the  story  of  a  fraU 
heroine  from  tbe  Philippines  named  Joseflna 
<"Joey")  Ouerraro.  After  the  J^paneee  In- 
vaded the  Phlllpplnea.  Joey  became  a  guer- 
rilla; when  the  Americans  landed  on  Lejrta 
In  World  War  n.  Joey  continued  to  be  a 
United  Btafeea  mpf,  fUtttng  back  and  forth 
acrosa  tha  Japaneaa  Unaa.  carrying  massagca. 
mapa.  fixxl.  clotbea.  Bha  had  a  stire  Im- 
munity from  capture:  her  face  and  body  were 
blotcbed  with  the  aorea  of  leproay,  of  which 
the  Japaneaa  aoldlara  were  morbidly  fearfuL 

After  tbe  war,  a  grateful  United  States  War 
Department  decorated  Joey  with  the  Medal 
of  Freedom  with  aUver  palm,  the  third  high- 
cat  award  that  can  ba  given  to  a  foreign 
civilian.  Later  tba  Juatlce  Department 
waived  Immigration  reetrlctlons,  gave  her  a 
temporary  visa  to  enter  the  UnitedBtatea for 
treatment  at  the  Carville.  La.,  leproearlum. 
After  Time  reported  the  story  of  her  wartime 
exploit  and  her  arrival  at  Carville  (Time, 
July  19. 1048) .  more  than  4/)00  readers  wrote 
letters  eapresslng  tbelr  sympathy  and  Inter- 
est in  Joey's  future. 

Last  month  I  received  a  note  from  Joey 
herself.  It  was  a  simple  note  of  personal 
trliunph.  It  read:  "Dear  Mr.  Linen.  This  Is 
It.  1  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that 
I  made  It.    I  wanted  you  to  reloloe  with  ma." 

XCIX— App.F— -333 


With  the  noU  was  tbe  aimaoneement  that 
Joey  waa  graduating  from  the  high  sdiool 
elMs  condiacted  for  patlanU  of  the  Carvilla 
hoairttaL  I  asked  Time's  local  correapondent 
Bd  Clinton  to  sand  ua  a  report  oo  Joey'a 
school  career  and  her  graduation. 

On  her  graduation  day,  r^^ortad  Clinton, 
Joey  was  no  longer  wan  and  nervous.  TYeat- 
mant  had  brought  bar  disease  almoat  to  tha 
arreatad  point,  and  only  a  few  pockad  scare 
remained.  Dressed  In  a  white  cap  and  gown, 
aba  mounted  the  rtepa  to  tbe  stage  of  ttia 
boapital  auditorlxun  to  aoaka  tha  valadictory 
address  to  some  400  fellow  patlants  and 
trlends.  ^T»«»^u'<*"g  tha  Philim>ine  conaul  from 
New  Orleans. 

Joey  told  her  story  with  simple  feeling. 
Tbe  last  5  years  bad  not  been  easy  onaa. 
Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Carville.  her  111- 
neas  waa  complicated  by  an  attack  of  double 
pnoiim/tnt^  Said  shs:  "1  was  sick.  I  was 
tired.  I  waa  disgusted,  and  there  would  be 
moments  when  everything  seemed  wrong 
and  without  purpoee.  And  then,  the  thought 
would  come :  I  have  to  give  an  accounting  of 
my  time.  What  have  I  invested?  What  have 
I  saved?  What  tntareat  have  I  earned? 
Where  are  my  profits?  No.  I  simply  could  not 
stop.  I  must  go  on.  What  would  I  do  If  Z 
were  suddenly  to  leave  the  hospital?  I  cai^- 
not  live  f cnevcr  on  the  charity  of  my  frlendsL 
I  mutt  stand  on  my  own  2  faat.  But  on 
what?  With  stUto?  With  crutebea?  Wltb 
leaners?  No.  while  I  am  here.  I  muat  do 
tr.|ir>;yth*"g  tangible  with  my  time.  I  de- 
cided to  inveat  at  leaat  4  or  S  hours  a  day 
to  study." 

So.  along  with  bar  regular  treatment.  Joey 
began  her  investment.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  her  student  days  in  a  lianUa  con- 
vent. The  retixm  to  books  was  not  easy.  She 
plunged  into  a  sched\ile  of  classes  that  lasted 
from  8:30  in  the  morning  until  mid-after- 
noon. 5  days  a  week,  with  every  aavanth  week 
off  for  a  rest. 

Aftei-  4  yeara  of  sucb  Inveatlng,  Joey  col- 
lected ber  due  interest:  an  accredited  high- 
school  dlploBfUL  She  alao  landed  a  job  aa  ona 
of  tbe  paid,  part-time  staff  members  of  tba 
Star,  the  community  news  magaalne.  Now, 
Joey  hopes  to  study  shorthand,  bookkeeping 
and  Joumallsan.  She  alao  hopea  to  achieve 
her  greateat  ambition:  permanent  rsaldenca 
In  the  United  Statea  and  United  Statea 
cittaanahlp. 

In  recent  weeks  tbat  bope  baa  been 
shadowed  by  tbe  posaibUity  of  deportation, 
since  her  temporary  vlaa  has  expired.  Laat 
year  2  special  billa  to  grant  ber  eltizenahlp 
died  in  committee  when  tbe  SSd  Congreaa 
adjourned.  And  a  fortnight  ago^  an  Im- 
migration Bervioe  oSclal  ordered  Joey  to 
iMtve  the  country,  but  gave  her  the  prlvUege 
of  voluntary  departure.  Laat  week,  however, 
Joey's  future  was  brightened  again.  Im- 
migration ''IV'*'-  In  Waablngton  promised 
that  no  action  toward  bar  deportation  would 
be  taken  for  several  montha.  That  will  give 
Congress  time  to  oonalder  another  private 
blU  granting  her  permanent  United  Statea 
residence. 

Cordially  yours. 

JaaoBA-Lanar. 


[Fran  a  Louisiana  newspaperl 
or    Wab    Facss    Dspoanwo 

Ituarr  Qoir  UHXTzn  Biaisa, 
ArvBUJora 


F.  P.  McCleskey.  special  inquiry  olBoer  for 
the  XTnlted  States  Immigration  Bervioe,  said 
Tuesday  that  ICrs.  Joaephtne  GuRrero,  Pliil- 
Ippine  war  heroine,  must  leave  the  country 
elthm  at  her  own  expense  <x  by  deportation. 

Mrs.  Guerrero.  86.  a  patient  at  the  United 
Statea  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  at 
Carville  for  victims  of  Hansen's  dlseaae.  is  a 
citizen  of  the  Philippine  Isiands  and  was 
admitted  to  this  country  on  a  visltar's  permit 
which  has  expired. 

A  hearing  on  her  deportation  was  held 
2  weeks  ago  by  MCCleakey.     Ss  decision 


graatlng  Un.  OweiTaro  tba  prlvllega  of  voU 
imtary  dapartnra  followa: 

'*Ibat  tbe  alien  be  granted  voluntary  de- 
parture at  bar  own  eoq^anaa  In  lieu  of  depor- 
tatlon  within  sucb  period  at  time  or  author- 
laad  extanaiona  tbcraof,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  district  director  or  ofBcer-in- 
ebaiga  having  adaalnlatrative  Jurladictlon  of 
the  oAoe  la  which  tba  case  la  pending  aball 
direct. 

"It  la  further  ordsrad  tbat  if  the  alien  falla 
to  depart  when  and  aa  required,  the  prlv- 
Uege at  voluntary  departure  ahaU  be  with- 
drawn without  further  notice  or  proceedlnci, 
and  the  alien  dqimrtad  fnan  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  ptovlded  by  law  on  tba 
charge  contained  in  tbe  warrant  of  arrest.'* 

Bobert  L.  Klelnpatar,  Baton  Bo\ige  attor- 
ney for  Mra.  Guerrero,  aald  b»  planned  to 
ainpeal  tba  diwlr*^Hi  before  the  Immigration 
Board  of  Appeal  la  Washington  within 
lOdaya. 

A  bUl  la  now  pending  in  Congraes  to  ad- 
mit Mn.  Guoraro  to  thia  country  on  a  per- 
manent residency  and  dear  tba  way  for 
eventual  dtlaenshlp. 

United  Statea  Beprescntatlva  Jaacxa  B. 
lioaaasoM.  of  w«"M~«wf  introduced  tbla  bill. 

Kleinpater  aald  that  Kra.  Ouerrwo  Intends 
to  atay  In  thia  country  aa  long  aa  the  bill  la 
p<»nd*"g  in  Congreea. 

He  added  that  while  Congress  baa  ad- 
journed, this  bUI  la  still  on  tha  calendar  and 
pending  before  the  joint  Senate  and  House 
Jtidlclary  Subcommittee.  He  said  he  expect- 
ed it  to  come  up  for  action  when  Con  yeas 
convenca  again  in  January. 

Bdward  P.  Abrcns.  ofloer  In  charge  of  tba 
New  Orleans  odlce  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturaltwitlon  Service,  aaid  be  wiU  not  aet 
a  daadlinn  for  ICrs.  Guerrerro'a  departure  un- 
tU  the  ftpetHm  of  McCleskey's  declaion  ara 
dispoeed  of. 

Mra.  Guarraro  waa  awarded  tbe  United 
Btataa  Medal  of  Fkeedom  with  aUver  pala 
for  bar  work  la  saying  American  lives  while 
a  Dkember  of  tha  Philippine  underground  la 
World  War  n. 

At  her  hearing  die  tastlfied  tbat  she  bad 
come  to  thia  country  pcbnarUy  for  treat- 
aaent  and  that  sbe  now  wanted  to  become  a 
dtlaan.  She  waa  admitted  aa  a  visitor  for 
treatment  of  Hanaan's  diswise  July  10,  1M8. 

She  teetlfled  alao  tbat  abe  had  never 
<n>n?vtrt^  with  a  sobvecalva  organlsatton. 


A  fl2  HflBoB  iBvestmeat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK8 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L IRJRRAT 

or  mOKTJMA 

nr  TBX  8BRATB  OT  THB  UNITBD  BTA' 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  adt 
unanimous  consent  to  have  iwlnted  ia 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoN(atissxoiTAi.  Rsc- 
ORO  an  article  entitled  "A  $12  Million 
Investment"  which  appeared  in  the  No. 
42  issue  of  the  mfe^**^^  Prevent  World 
War  m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

A   $12   M"^^^'*   iHVantXHT   ok   CBAUCBLUja 

AoBHAUia'a  Visxr 
It  la  not  the  Intention  of  this  piece  to 
analyse  all  of  the  ramifications  arlalng  out 
of  Cbanoallor  Adenauer's  recent  visit  to  the 
United  Statea.  We  know  this  much,  how- 
ever  the  visit  was  prepared  with  meticuloua 

care.  Money  was  no  object.  The  Bonn  Oov- 
emment  left  nothing  to  chance  In  their  effort 
to  build  up  BeiT  Adenauer  as  the  great 
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kBl^t  of  ftMdom  irboM  aole  tfealr*  wm  to 
defend  Weatern  IdeAls.  In  this  eonneetlan 
It  baa  been  reported  tliat  tbe  puMle  relatione 
Job  for  tbte  vaat  e&terprlM  wbieb  consumed 
montba  at  preparatton.  aaoonted  to  no  leaa 
tban  $13  million  (Neue  Woehe.  Baartmicken, 
AprU  10,  1963). 

Since  Adenauer  remained  In  the  United 
Btatea  for  about  a  weeks,  the  cost  for  win- 
ning over  the  affections  of  the  American  peo- 
ple amounted  to  i4>praadmatd7  91  million 
dally.  How  the  Bonn  OoTemment  was  able 
to  scrape  together  theee  funds  Is  a  question 
whl^  should  interest  every  United  States 
taiqMiyer.  Be  It  as  it  may.  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Berr  Adenauer  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  his  trip.  In- 
deed, upon  his  return  he  boasted  to  German 
politicians  that  the  United  States  had  been 
most  i^mpathetlc  to  his  cause.  He  did  not 
•pacify  what  promises  had  been  made  to  him 
but  be  hinted  that  great  things  were  In  the 
make.  If  such  Is  the  case,  one  could  hardly 
tell  frmn  the  formal  communique  which 
were  Issued  after  his  talks  with  Washington 
oOclals.  Indeed.  Chancellor  Adenauer  told 
his  political  colleagues,  "only  a  few  partlcU 
IMted  In  the  Washington  talks  so  that  even 
members  of  the  American  Cabinet  have  no 
knowledge.'*  How  long  this  veil  of  secrecy 
will  last  we  do  not  know,  although  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  the  American  people  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  know  what  commitments 
have  been  made  to  the  Germans. 

This  much  we  do  know — ^that  from  the 
first  day  he  set  foot  on  theee  shoresr  the 
Chancellor  made  sure  that  every  statement 
he  made  would  be  of  the  kind  which  Ameri- 
cans would  want  to  hear.  He  poeed  as  the 
gre»t  champion  of  European  unity  and  pro- 
claimed to  his  audiences  that  his  fellow 
countrymen  would  saerlflee  to  the  limit  In 
order  to  act  as  the  effective  bulwark  against 
the  Russians.  These  were  things  Americans 
were  happy  to  hear.  That  Adenauer  knew 
how  to  make  friends  and  Influence  peofde  In 
the  United  States  Is  unquestionably  true. 
We  recall  his  statement  to  the  Bonn  Parlia- 
ment of  May  36.  1B60.  when  he  admonished 
his  fellow  poUUclaoa  to  behave.  ''Let  us  be 
quite  clear  about  It,"  the  Chancellor  said. 
**lf  In  such  6n  Important  matter  we  were  to 
oppoee  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  a  united  Europe,  the  United 
States  would  not  maintain  In  the  future  her 
pro-Oerman  policy." 

This  was  the  theme  of  Adenauer's  speeches 
during  his  visit  and  by  the  time  he  was 
through  he  was  even  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  United  States  would  continue 
"her  pro-Oermany  policy." 
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There  are.  however,  certain  aspects  of  the 
Adenauer  visit  which  deserve  comment. 
For  example.  In  his  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  he  told  his  audience  that 
the  German  people  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  have  declared  themselves  for  dem- 
ocratic principles.  We  are  especially  Intent 
on  maintaining  Internal  stability  and 
strengthening  our  democratic  Institutions." 

Apparently  Adenauer  was  confident  that 
none  of  his  listeners  would  recall  the  fact 
that  when  the  British  seised  a  group  of  lead- 
ing Nasls  who  were  planning  to  restore  Nasi 
power  In  Germany,  *nrhe  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Immediate  reaction  has  been  sinr- 
prlse.  chagrin,  and  a  liikewarm  attempt  to 
associate  Itself  with  the  British  action." 
(New  York  Times,  January  16,  1953.)  The 
Mew  York  Times  (January  23,  1953)  reported 
"the  reaction  of  the  West  German  press  and 
politicians  to  the  seven  arrests  has  been  a 
mixture  of  mockery  and  anger."  Only  when 
the  British  proved  that  they  had  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  dealing  with  the  conspiracy, 
did  Chancellor  Adenauer  come  forward  and 
endorse  the  British  action.  Does  this  epi- 
sode support  the  Chancellor's  allegation  that 
the  majority  of  the  Germans  are  dedicated 
completely  to  the  strengthening  at  demo- 
Irucratle  instltutlonsY 


WABOS2MIKAU 

wklle  we  are  on  the  subject  of  democracy 
In  C  ermany  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the 
Cha  leellor's  first  demands  upon  his  arrival 
In  t  M  United  SUtes  was  to  call  for  a  reex- 
^mi  latlon  of  the  smtences  of  800  leading 
war  criminals  with  the  view  toward  their  re- 
leasi  I  from  prison.  The  United  Press  (April 
9.  1)53)  reported,  "the  German  leader  em- 
pha  laed  the  importance  of  such  a  review  be- 
caui  e  of  strong  pressure  at  home." 

Is  it  not  stnuoge  that  a  people  Who  are 
allei  edly  Infused  with  the  spirit  of  democ- 
raej ,  should  Insist  upon  the  pardon  and  re- 
leaa  i  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  d  imoeracy?  Herr  Admauer  was  not  at  all 
trot  bled  by  this  contradiction.  As  a  matter 
of  Ikct.  he  went  still  fiirther  at  his  press 
com  erence  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  where 
he  ( edared  that  the  German  people  were  of 
the  }plnlon  that  If  the  war  crimes  trials  had 
beeii  held  3  or  3  years  later,  "the  results 
won  id  have  been  dlffwent." 

H  !re  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  principles 
whli  ih  motivated  the  Allies  to  prosecute  and 
pun  ish  those  who  had  violated  elementary 
nor  9s  of  hiunan  decency  and  who  had  com- 
mit ed  grave  crimes  against  humanity.  Does 
Dr.  Adenauer  Imply  that  the  German  peo- 
ple ( lo  not  believe  that  the  then  who  were  re- 
spoi  islble  for  cremating  millions  of  people, 
are  lot  under  all  circumstances  criminals  re- 
garc  less  of  time  or  place?  Do  the  Germans 
belli  >ve  that  because  the  United  States  today 
is  Ji  tstly  strengthening  her  security  against 
the  threats  of  Soviet  totalitarian  Ism ,  that  It 
can  by  the  same  token  lorgiYt  and  forget  the 
dee*  s  perpetrated  by  criminal  Germans? 

Ix  the  same  interview  Herr  Adenauer 
streieed  that  it  was  Important  for  the  Oer- 
mai  s  psychologically  to  have  these  criminals 
rele  ised.  "especially  as  regards  the  former 
sold  lers."  But  should  we  not  consider  the 
effe<  t  of  such  action  on  the  psychology  of  our 
Alli(s7 

SibstantlaUy  speaking,  we  doubt  that 
thae  Is  any  real  difference  between  Aden- 
auei  's  demands  for  the  freeing  of  these  crlml- 
nali  and  those  made  by  S.  S.  General  Ram- 
cke  who  led  a  German  demonstration  de- 
novacing  President  Elsenhower  as  a  "pig- 
dog'  '  and  charged  that  the  real  war  criminals 
wer  I  the  AlUes. 

Ii  our  opinion  It  would  be  the  height  of 
nali  ete  to  beUeve  thst  the  majority  of  "dem- 
ocn  tic"  Germans  do  not  stand  squarely  be- 
hind the  campaign  to  whitewash  these 
criminals.  As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  the  Chan- 
cell  ir  himself  has  encouraged  this  crusade 
by  f  olng  so  far  as  to  deny  the  validity  of  the 
war  crimes  trials.  The  real  aUltude  of 
Adeiauer  was  very  neatly  expressed  when 
he  ippeared  on  the  radio  program.  Youth 
WaiiU  to  Know,  AprU  13,  1953.  When  one 
you  igster  asked  the  Chancellor  for  the  rea- 
son why  there  was  Increased  activity  of  neo- 
Naz  groups  in  Germany  today,  he  replied. 
**W«U,  they  want  to  be  active,  too."  Does 
need  any  further  comment? 

TRX  DXMOCSATIC  cxaacAMS 

there  are  people  who  still  defend  Ade- 
naukr  as  a  sincere  exponent  of  democracy, 
we  ;efer  them  to  a  ftill-page  article  in  the 
Iferkur.    No.    14.    Easter    1953, 
is  regarded  as  the  Chancellor's  own 
The  writw  of  this  article,  a 
von  Heldte.  begins  his  piece  with  the 
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statement: 

1  'oday  it  Is  fashionable  in  Germany  to  be 
d4mocrat.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
German  Is  a  good  democrat — if  you 
to  belong  you  have  to  be.  But  basically 
Germans  do  not  cherish  democracy, 
submit  to  it  as  perhaps  F)eopIe  submit 
fashion  although  deep  inyj^tf  resenting 
uncomfortable  plight. 
'•*srice  when  the  Germans  tried  to  rebuild 
thel>  poUUcal  life  and  social  life  (1918  and 
194fi )  on  a  democratic  basis,  the  idea  of  de- 
mocacy  was  brought  to  them  by  the  vic- 
torious anemy  together  with  the  army  of 


oceupatloB.  Therefore  tits  Gflrmaas  link  da- 
mocracy  with  ooUapse.  defeat,  and  foreign 
tmiforms  stalking  German  soil.  Xqiecially 
during  the  first  few  years  the  western  occu- 
pational foroes.  though  they  showed  good 
will,  were  lacking  in  understanding,  and  la 
the  name  of  democracy  coounltted  acta 
which  in  the  eyes  of  OermaiM  looked  so  much 
like  Hitler's  authoritarianism  that  one  could 
not  dlffnrentlate  the  one  egg  from  the  other." 
So  much  for  the  great  wave  of  democracy 
which  according  to  Adenauer  Is  swaeplnc 
Germany. 

sooBixTAiJC  sa  nVDAX. 

Speaking  In  San  Francisco.  Chancellor 
Aflenauer  returned  to  the  theme  which  be 
knew  Americans  would  love  to  hear.  "Ger- 
many." he  said,  "would  not  igive  up  its  role 
in  the  European  Defense  Community  In  the 
event  of  reunification  of  our  country  •  •  •." 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  former 
United  States  High  Commissioner  llcClojr 
had  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  June  1953.  that  the  Germans 
"agree  that  a  unified  Germany  should  enjoy 
the  rights  and  be  bound  by  the  obligattons 
conferred  and  Impoeed  upon  the  Federal  Re- 
public by  the  new  sgreemenU  and  treaties 
contributing  to  the  creation  of  an  integrated 
European  commtinlty."  One  can  easily  gain 
the  impression  both  from  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer's sssurance  and  thoee  by  Mr.  MoCloy 
that  a  unified  Germany  was  duty  bound  to 
ptxtlclpate  as  a  member  of  BDC.  Howerar. 
the  facu  show  that  there  was  no  JusiUled 
basis  for  the  statements  of  Adenauer  and 
McCloy. 

A  reading  of  article  7  of  the  contractual 
agreement  clearly  stipulates  that  a  unified 
Germany  te  not  bound  to  the  obligations  as- 
sumed by  the  Bonn  Republic.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Chancellor  Adenauer  himself  confirmed 
this  fact.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Germans  have  always  wanted  to 
keep  their  hands  free  from  any  rigid  obliga- 
tions to  the  Allies,  the  Chancellor  tried  to 
prove  to  the  Germans  that  the  contractual 
agreement  would  not  be  binding  on  a  unified 
Germany.  Thus,  In  a  radio  interview.  May 
38.  1953,  the  Chancellor  stated.  "The  final 
text  of  article  7  says  that  a  reunited  Ger- 
many can  claim  the  rights  under  the  con- 
vention If  shs  agrees  to  submit  to  the 
duties."  Subsequently.  Chancellor  Ada- 
nauer's  coalition  government  presented  m 
resolution  to  be  approved  by  the  parliament 
to  the  effect  that  "the  treaties  sre  prorislonal 
and  enforced  only  until  Germany  has  been 
reunited."  (New  York  Times.  December  5, 
1953.)  llierefore.  all  of  the  neatly  phrased 
statements  by  the  Chancellor,  specially  oon- 
structed  for  American  ears,  that  a  unified 
Germany  would  stand  firmly  within  the 
European  Defense  Community,  are  meaning- 
less and  the  Chancellor  knows  this  very  well. 
Just  as  J.  J.  McCloy  knew  it. 

GKBMAJf-SUaSUM  TOUTm 

The  final  point  which  deeerves  eoBUMnt 
at  this  time,  pertains  to  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer's references  with  regard  to  German- 
Soviet  relations.  The  sensatiaoal  book, 
Germany  Plots  With  the  Kremlin  appeari 
to  have  had  a  profound  Impression  upon 
the  plotters  In  Bonn.  Ever  since  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book  they  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  cover  up  thetr  tcbi»nM>t  by 
mountains  of  promisee  that  the  Germans 
were  completely  dedicated  to  western  Ideals. 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  too.  tried  to  dispel 
these  suspicions  diulng  his  sojourn  in  this 
cotuitry. 

Addressing  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  the  Chancellor  declared  that 
the  possibility  of  a  German  arrangement 
with  Soviet  Russia  should  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  Germany  today 
is  relatively  free  of  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers.  "Vo  other  people  in  Western 
Europe."  he  boasted,  "are  as  ttytmiiTi^  to 
communism  as  the  Germans."  A4tnausr 
forgot  to  tell  his  audience  that  the  Ger- 
mans under  Hitler  seemed  also  tmmni^f  to 
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eommunlsm  but  that  did  not  prevent  the 
Mads  from  making  a  dsal  with  the  Buselam 
when  it  suited  their  purposes. 

Adenauer  went  further  and  said  that  to 
Germany,  "weakened  as  she  is.  a  pact  with 
Sovlst  Russia  on  the  basis  of  partisanship 
and  equality  is  an  Impossibility."  Has  the 
Chancellor  really  answered  the  question  or 
bas  he  merely  Implied  that  an  srrangement 
with  Russia  Is  excluded — for  the  time  be- 
ing— at  least  untU  the  moment  when  the 
Germans  have  sufficient  power  to  treat  with 
the  Russians  on  a  basis  of  equality? 

Just  bef ors  he  left  Germany  for  the  United 
States,  Adenauer  diaciissed  German-Soviet 
relatkms  in  a  press  eoafsrenoe.  On  that 
oooaaton  he  aald  that  It  was  ridiculous  to 
think  of  tbs  Federal  Republic  as  being  able 
to  play  a  declalve  role  alone.  "How  coxild 
this  be  without  an  alliance  with  Russia?"  he 
asked.  (New  York  Times.  AprU  6,  1953.) 
Here  again  the  Chancellor  provides  us  vrlth 
some  tempting  speculations.  For  example. 
tf  it  ware  true,  as  the  caiane^or  states,  that 
West  Germany  oould  play  a  decisive  role  if 
It  were  aUied  with  Russia,  then  what  could 
prevent  the  Germans  to  grab  this  opportu- 
nity at  the  appropriate  moment?  What  the 
Chaaoellor  is  tmying  as  regards  German- 
Soviet  relations  oould  easUy  be  understood 
as  follows:  GemMmy  must  become  stiU 
stronger  with  ths.-ltelp  of  Anterican  dollars 
before  she  can  malls  a  deal  with  the  Kremlin. 
That  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the 
Russians  but  would  enable  Germany  to  play 
a  dedslvs  role  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and 
ultlmataly  la  the  world. 

TKB    JHOU'CMDBtT    THIKO-POWU    OONC3EPT 

As  shown  in  Germany  Plots  With  the 
Kremlin,  Adenaxier  has  been  working  on  the 
establishment  of  a  third  power  bloc  In  Europe 
which  would  be  subordinate  to  Germany's 
long-range  plans.  "A  federated  Europe  wiU 
become  a  third  force  in  the  world,  not  as 
stroi^  as  Riissla  or  the  United  States,  but 
powerful  enough  to  Intervene  successfuUy— 
In  a  declslvs  moment — to  safsguard  the 
peace  •  •  •  Germany  has  again  become  a 
factor  with  whom  others  wUl  have  to  reckon 
In  international  affairs."  (Article  by  Kon- 
rad  Ad<'n»"«»T  In  the  Bheinlsche  Merkur, 
May  30. 1950.)  The  concept  of  a  third  power 
bloc  was  mentioned  hy  the  ChanceUor  In  his 
speech  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  "Only 
through  union  can  Europe  achieve  a  political 
weight  of  its  own." 

The  third-power  concept  which  would 
exercise  Independent  authority  in  interna- 
tional affairs  has  been  expressed  in  the  most 
important  sections  of  the  German  press. 
For  example,  the  Frankfurter  Allgemeiiu 
Zeitung.  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Oe-man  For- 
eign Office  and  of  leading  industrial  circles, 
ran  an  editorial  (June  6,  1953)  which  saldx 

"If  we  Germans  would  come  to  feel  that 
the  other  powers,  openly  or  tacitly,  try  to 
hinder  German  equality  and  reunification, 
the  (Western)  treaties  would  quickly  t\im 
out  to  have  been  built  on  quicksand  •  •  • 
The  fact  that  we  are  tied  up  with  the  NATO 
pact  does  not  make  It  Unposslble  for  Europe. 
as  soon  as  It  is  strong  enough  and  the  inter- 
national aituation  has  changed,  to  become 
one  day  Independent  from  every  side  ('nach 
alien  Selten  unabhaenglg*)." 

With  reference  to  the  third  power  bloo 
and  Adensusr's  plans  the  Frankfurter  AU- 
gemelne  Zeitung  on  AprU  3.  1952.  stated  In 
a  front  page  editorial: 

"The  ChanceUor  foUows  a  tremendous 
bold  plan:  First  rearmament,  followed  later 
on  by  talks  with  the  Runslans  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  remove  their  armies  be- 
hind the  Bug  River.  For  this  goal  the  Chan- 
cellor has  been  working  tenaciously  for  some 
time.  And  becatise  he  sticks  to  his  time- 
taUe,  he  is  presently  opposed  to  the  Rus- 
sian Note." 

It  to  In  this  connection  that  one  can 
understand  the  report  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald IVibune  eorrespondent  (AprU  5,  1953) 
which  obeerred  that  the  chief  aim  of  Dr. 


r%  visit  was  to  snask  any  a»ove  that 
would  bring  Bast  and  West  together  for 
purposes  of  negotiating  over  the  fate  of 
Germany.  According  to  this  r^jKirt.  the  vi- 
sion of  such  negotiations  la  "a  constant 
nightmare"  for  Dr.  Adenauer. 

We  submit  that  the  real  reason  why  Dr. 
Adenauer  oppoees  such  negotiations.  Is  not 
because  he  is  antl-Camnuinlst  which  every- 
one knows,  nor  Is  It  because  he  Is  <yposed 
to  negotiations  with  the  Russians  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  or  of  distrust.  We  contend 
that  he  Is  opposed  to  such  negotiations 
which  woiUd  be  undertaken  between  the 
Allies  and  Russia  rather  than  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  aiul  thla  Is  the  real  key 
to  his  diplomacy. 

Thus,  when  one  examines  the  substance 
of  Adenauer's  talks  in  the  United  States  it 
becomes  clear  that  behind  aU  of  the  diplo- 
matic phraseology  the  ChanceUor  has  not 
made  any  commitments  whatsoever  that  are 
binding  on  the  Germans.  On  the  other 
hand,  ha  appears  to  have  obtained  commit- 
ments from  Uncle  Sam  which,  as  we  men- 
tioned above,  should  be  made  known  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  Though  he  hopes  to 
dlecredlt  the  poeslbUtty  of  Allied  negoUa- 
tlons  with  Russians  over  Germany.  It  would 
not  in  any  way  prevent  Germans  from  mak- 
ing their  own  secret  deals  with  the  KrenUln. 

To  sum  it  up.  It  appears  to  us  that,  whUs 
the  Chancellor  talked  and  talked.  Uncle  Sam 
wlU  continue  to  pay  and  pay. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.BEAMER 

or  UfDIAMA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Anffust  3, 1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  Indiana 
and  the  great  Middle  West  is  interested 
in  farming  and  in  agricultaral  prob- 
lems. This  industry  has  grown  large 
and  important  and  its  progress  is  re- 
flected in  many  of  the  farmers  who  have 
added  their  courage  and  their  inspira- 
tion to  this  great  industry. 

Collier's  magazine  of  March  28,  1953. 
carried  the  story  of  one  of  these  farm- 
ers. I  personally  have  watched  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  farm 
manager  and.  therefore,  imder  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  this  article. 
Superfarmer.  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
COROUSSIONAL  Rkcchu): 

SuPxxrAaicn 
(By  Henry  La  Cossitt) 

If  you've  always  thought  of  a  fsrmer  as 
a  man  who  personally  sweats  a  Uvlng  from 
the  sou.  bring  yourself  up  to  date  with  a 
look  at  Howard  Henry  Halderman,  of  Wa- 
bash, Ind.  Haldemum  can  lay  good  dahn 
to  being  the  busiest  farmer  in  the  United 
States  today:  he  boeses  no  fewer  than  431 
fanns  and  rural  enterprises  covering  110,000 
acres  In  7  States.  Yet  he  owns  not  a  single 
one  of  these  acres  and,  furthermore,  sees 
them  only  occaslonaUy. 

Not  for  Halderman  the  traditional  chores 
of  planting,  plowing,  tilling,  and  sitting  up 
with  sick  cattle.  His  farming  Is  strictly  re- 
mote control,  a  streamline  apentioa  of 
which  any  military  strategist  would  be 
proud.  Its  nerve  center  Is  not  a  bam,  but 
the  Uvlzkg  room  of  a  bouse  In  Wabash  flUed 
with  bualnersllke  desks  and  filing  cabinets. 
There,  like  any  chief  of  staff,  Halderman  tele- 
phones his  Usutenants  in  the  seven  Statea— ' 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  lUinois,  Mississippi. 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — ^what  to  do  about 


seed,  f  ertUiaer,  the  laying  bablta  at  bans,  and 
other  agricultural  matters. 

Halderman.  a  towhcaded.  blua-eyed  210- 
poiuMl  0-foot«r  of  66^  whose  weatherbeaten 
featurss  testify  that  he  once  did  farm  the 
old-f aahloned  way.  is  a  noteworthy  member 
of  the  growing  breed  of  farm  managers  who 
run  other  people's  properties  on  a  near-as- 
seaably-llne  basis.  He  Is  a  farmer  in  a  sack 
suit.  He  Is  neither  the  first  nor  biggest  farm 
manager  In  the  field;  there  are  enonnous 
eomblnatlona  which  numage  great  ranch 
properties  and  vast  individual  farms.  But 
few  wlU  argue  abont  the  unusual,  tmaglna*- 
tlve.  and  extensive  services  Halderman  ren- 
ders his  cllenta.  "Bowie."  says  hla  admiring 
Hoosler  neighbors,  "never  holds  stUl"— a 
rank  understatement. 

The  Halderman  Wm.  Management  Servtoe. 
Inc..  of  vrtileh  he  is  president  (and  with  his 
wife,  owner),  managea  mldwestcm  farm 
propertlea  for  people  Uvlng  in  Just  about  ev- 
ery State  of  the  Union,  aa  w«U  as  In  C^eeee, 
Algeria.  India,  and  other  foreign  lands.  From 
this  fact  alone  It  may  be  seen  that  Haider- 
man's  chcves  are  not  oncampUeated.  Over 
the  years  he  has  operated  thousands  of  farms, 
and,  as  you  might  expect,  has  had  to  cope 
with  thousands  of  amdoas,  clamnrlng  owners. 

They  include  Industrialists,  doctors,  bank- 
ers, preachers,  lawyers.  Judges,  newspaper- 
men, architects.  coUege  professors.  Ocxigress- 
men,  Intericnr  decorators,  religious  organiza- 
tions, banks,  and  Insuranee  companies. 
There  are  even  some  f snners  who  find  Hal- 
derman's  management  more  economical  than 
their  own;  they  work  their  farms  under  his 
direction  like  tenants.  There  are  three  ex- 
convlcts.  niere  are  shrewd  widows  and  help- 
Less  widows.  There  are  some  who  depend 
on  Haldemoan  to  keep  track  of  their  funds 
and  actuaUy  have  to  ask  Iilm  for  spending 
money. 

Halderman's  clients  have  come  to  him  for 
various  reasons.  There  are  two  sisters  who 
never  speak  to  each  other,  but  get  thetr  only 
InctMne  from  a  Jointly  owi^ed  farm.  Haider*- 
man  manages  the  farm  for  the  reluctant 
partners  and  acts  as  liaison  between  them. 
There  Is  a  widow  with  two  quarreling  sons, 
each  of  whom  was  scheming  to  get  control 
of  the  famUy's  farm  properties.  Halderman 
not  only  manages  the  widow's  properties,  but 
keeps  the  boys  from  each  other's  throats. 
And  there  is  a  Midwest  utlUties  executive 
who  bought  his  farm  so  as  to  have  a  refuge 
against  atom  bombs.  Haldoman  keeps  the 
place  in  good  oondltl<m  for  him. 

Some  peof^  inherit  farms;  others  hava 
taken  over  on  foreclosure.  They  find  them- 
selves with  a  piece  of  property  they  know 
nothing  about  and  have  no  Interest  in.  Hal- 
derman bids  than  not  worry;  he'U  take  care 
of  it  for  them.  Most  of  Halderman's  dl- 
ents-r-about  80  percent — buy  farms  as  an  in- 
vestment. This  type  of  client  he  likes.  But 
he  doesn't  like  the  occasional  cUent  who 
buys  a  farm  Just  for  ftm.  "They  Just  want 
a  place  for  the  weekend."  he  booma.  "Dont 
know  no  more  about  a  farm  than  a  hog  does 
about  algebra." 

Halderman  is  frequently  ungrammatlcal— 
doubtless  an  affectation,  since  he  once  taught 
English  at  Urbana  High  School  in  Urbana, 
Ind.  But  at  least  you're  not  likely  to  mis- 
take his  meaning.  Nor  do  you  have  any  diffi- 
culty hearing  htm.  He  speaks  his  unequivo- 
cal mind  in  a  voice  audible  at  the  other  end 
of  the  south  forty.  It  Is  a  voice  partlc\ilarly 
suited  to  a  man  with  the  strength  of  a  draft 
horse,  and  more  energy. 

His  strong  opinions  and  his  readiness  to 
express  them  naturaUy  have  led  to  occasional 
unpleasantness  in  his  dealings  with  dlents 
or  propective  dlants.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
few  persons  who  have  had  contact  with  Hal- 
derman are  neutral.  Tliey  like  him  or  not. 
But  they  always  trust  him. 

HAmn.ES  CUEWTS'  If  OHXT  WITHOtJT  BOND 

This  trust  ntvet  has  ceased  to  astonish 
Halderman.  When  he  takes  over  a  farm  he 
asks  the  owner  for  anywhere  from  $100  to 
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•3.000  ha  acre  as  working  eapttal  to  begin 
opentlODs.  The  owner  tliereupon  opena  « 
ebecklnf  aeoount  in  Halderman'a  name.  At 
the  moment  there  are  388  such  aooounta 
totaling  $1,500,000  of  other  people's  money  at 
bis  rtlapciaal — but  Halderman  lant  even 
bonded. 

True,  he  send*  what  he  ealls  aettle- 
ments — aoooontlnga  of  his  operatlona  each 
month  to  the  farm  owners.  But  since  the  fig- 
ures are  Halderman'a,  the  clients  have  to  ac- 
cept them  on  faith.  Moreover.  Halderman 
has  their  power  of  attm-ney  and  sometimes  Is 
empowered  even  to  sell  their  farms  without 
letting  them  know.  There  is  a  cUent  on  his 
rolls  right  now  who  Is  aware  that  Halderman 
has  sold  his  farm  and  bought  another  with 
the  proceeds.  But  the  client's  trust  in  Hal- 
derman and  satisfaction  with  his  methods 
are  so  great  that  the  client  hasn't  even  both* 
ered  to  ask  the  location  of  his  new  farm. 

Some  of  the  items  in  Halderman's  settle- 
ments are  unusual.  One  farm  tenant 
claimed  $400  trotn  the  farm's  owner  for  a 
"kiss  and  a  bug."  The  Item  seemed  remote 
from  agriculture,  so  Halderman  demanded 
details.  The  tenant  replied  that  the  owner, 
an  elderly  gentleman,  had  been  making  free 
with  the  tenant's  daughter — a  privilege  not 
Included  in  the  original  contract.  Halder- 
man allowed  as  how  $400  seemed  a  mite  high, 
but  said  he'd  take  the  matter  up.  The  own- 
er paid  without  murmur. 

Appearing  each  month  In  the  settlement 
forwarded  another  client  is  an  item  marked 
simply.  "Receipts  from  Lover's  Lane."  The 
receipts  have  been  rather  heavy  because  this 
particular  Lover's  Lane  la  so  muddy  after  a 
rain  that  cars  parked  In  it  are  likely  to  be- 
come mired.  The  tenant  at  first  made  no 
charge  for  hauling  the  cars  out.  but  as 
neither  tenant  nor  owner  was  prosperotis. 
Halderman  decided  they  might  as  well  get 
paid  for  the  tow  service.  Now  a  fee  0(f  $8  Is 
charged  for  each  rescue. 

But  most  of  Halderman's  settlements  and 
contracts  are  more  routine.  When  he  agrees 
to  take  over  management  of  a  farm,  his  first 
step  Is  to  take  Inventory.  He  checks  the  in- 
surance arrangen'.ents  and  looks  over  the 
buildings,  the  machinery,  and  the  condition 
of  the  SOIL  He  decides  how  many  men  will 
be  needed  to  operate  the  farm  economically: 
he  contends  most  farm  owners,  even  farm- 
ers themselves,  are  apt  to  hire  too  much 
help. 

If  there  are  hones  on  the  farm,  he  dlspoees 
of  them.  He  regards  them  as  expensive  and 
inefficient,  unwtwthy  of  a  place  in  modem 
farming.  This  policy  led  to  one  of  Halder- 
man's liveliest  experiences — a  "dewzle,"  he 
would  call  it. 

The  Incident  Involved  the  2.000  acres  Hal- 
derman manages  for  the  Starr  Common- 
wealth for  Boys,  near  Albion,  Mich. '  The 
conunonwealth,  a  corrective  institution,  was 
founded  and  is  operated  by  Floyd  Starr,  who 
boxight  the  farmlands  over  the  years  with 
the  idea  of  using  them  to  make  the  Common- 
wealth self-supporting.  Since  he  wasnt  do- 
ing too  well  on  his  own.  Starr  hired  Haider- 


The  flinty  Halderman  eye  appraised  the 
property  and  was  not  pleased  by  the  presence 
of  a  $30,000  herd  of  blooded  horses,  including 
a  stallion  which  Starr  valued  at  $6,000.  Al- 
though the  horses  had  been  donated  to  the 
farm,  Halderman  as  a  practical  farmer  rea- 
soned tha«4|bey  were  only  show  pieces  which 
contrlbutecrhothing  to  the  farming  open- 
tion  and  werat«  steady  drain  on  the  Com- 
monwealth'a  MUMt  accotint.  So  he  Informed 
the  startled  Starr  that  he  was  getting  rid  of 
the  horses  "by  sale  or  slaughter,"  he  dldnt 
care  which.  Before  Starr  quite  grasped  what 
was  happening,  the  herd  went  up  for  sale 
in  La  Fontaine.  Ind. 

The  horses  were  sold  for  only  a  fraction  of 
their  real  worth;  even  the  $5,000  stud 
brought  only  $17.  "Our  relations  were  a  mite 
marginal  jxmt  then."  Halderman  recalls. 
"Mr.  Stanr  was  sort  of  fidgety.    X  had  to  talk 
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hard  and  rl|^t  fast — but  I  stuck.    Z 
it  was  my  best  seUin'  Job." 

Starr  concedes  that  Haldmnan  did 
in  disposing  of  thp  horses.  The  proof: 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  herd 
otherwise  Improved  by  Halderman's 
;.  the  Commonwealth  farms  are  pros- 


rsorrrs  chixtlt  noM  uvsstocx 

Trie  chief  sources  of  profits  on  the  mid- 
west irn  farms  which  Halderman  runs  are 
livestock  and  livestock  products.    The  stock 
accoxmts  for  75  percent  of  the  profits. 
Sialf  the  stock's  contribution  Is  In  milk. 
Halderman  is  not  particular  when  it 
to  the  output  of  the  properties  he 
Aside  from  the  usual  farm  prod- 
tbe  acres  he  runs  have  yielded  such 
oddities  as  quail  eggs  and  chukar  partridges, 
eggs  are  used  to  stock  game  pre- 
;  chukar  partridges,  an  Asiatic  breed. 
I  old  dressed  to  the  elegant  reetam-ants 
Nation.    Both  products.  Incidentally, 
from  the  4,300-acre  Indiana  farm  of 
Crosley.  Jr.,  Cincinnati   industrialist 
>wner  of  the  Reds'  baseball  team. 

has  taken  on  other  odd  Jobs  In 

the  Une  of  duty.    The  first  Job  he  ever  did  for 

for  example,  was  certainly  one  of  the 

luusual .  agricultural  undertakings  on 

Crosley *8  private  airport  of  193  acres 

Ctnclnnati'B  outskirts  lies  In  an  industrial 

;hat  includes  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Rail- 

ihops.    It  was.  of  course,  a  dead  expense. 

hit  upon  the  idea  of  planting  the 

between  the  airstrips  and  surrounding 

ield  with  cc»'n,  beans,  and  other  crops. 

lirport  made  $7,000  Its  first  year  luder 

arrangement  and  is  now  nearly  sup- 

~  by  its  farm  products. 

of  Halderman's  operations  are  more 

eonv4ntlonaI,   although   Just   as  succeflsfoA. 

erory  160  acres  of  good  land  he  manages, 

~:es  an  average  Income  for  the  owners 

$3,000  and  $4,000  a   year.     He 

the  owners  only  $1.50  an  acre  if  the 

has  a  tenant;  $3  an  acre  if  he  has  to 

tenant  or  additional  labor. 

that  the  Halderman  touch  Is  always 

He   has   been   fired    frequently    by 

never,  however,  because  he  has  failed 

Some  clients,  for  example,  fire 

( >nce  their  properties  are  in  shape — and 

him  when  they  get  Into  trouble  again. 

one  occasion.  Halderman  was  fired  be- 

of  his  love  for  hunting.    He  has  shot 

big  and  little,  in  most  of  the  United 

and  Canada,  and  visits  many  of  the 

he  manages  simply  because  they're 

hunting  country.    If  be  himself  cant 

to  hunt  on  the  land,  he  likes  to 

tils  hired  hands  enjoy  the  sport  occa- 
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On4  fine  winter's  afternoon  while  In  tele- 

conversation  with  the  men  he  had 

to  operate  a  farm  in  htmtlng  country, 

'Rested  that  they  take  time  off  and  go 

himtlng.    He  only  wished  he  could  go 

t  bem.  he  said.    Unexpectedly,  the  farm's 

picked   that   afternoon   to   visit  the 

y.    He  found  the  hired  hands  banging 

farmwork  forgotten  temporarily. 

owner  of  the  farm  was  a  driving  t3rpe 

iness  executive.    He  had  told  Halder- 

vhen  he  hired  him  that  he  thought 

-  wasted  too  much  time,  anyway,  and 

his  farm  worked  on  a  clocklike 

So  the  owner  straightaway  put  In 

te  call  to  Halderman.     "He  really 

burr  imder  his  saddle,"  Halderman 
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"Did  you  know,"  the  executive  shouted 
Into  the  telephone,  "that  all  your  hands  ar* 
hunting?" 

"Know?  Nuts!"  Halderman  ahonted  back. 
"I  told  'em  to." 

The  executive  fired  Halderman  at  one*. 

Halderman  got  the  idea  for  his  farm* 
management  serTlee  in  19S0  when  he  was 
broke  and  out  of  a  Job.  A  former  county 
agrlcxiltural  agent  In  Wabash,  he  took  his 
idea  to  10  different  banks  which  he  knew 
had  taken  over  farm  properties  on  fore- 
closure and  were  finding  them  dllBcvlt  ta 
manage.  All  10  banks  turned  over  the  man- 
agement of  their  farms  to  him,  and  sinca 
then  the  business  has  grown  steadily.  At 
first,  though.  It  was  touch  and  go.  Halder- 
man and  his  wife,  Marie,  had  to  scrimp 
aplenty.  "Where  money  was  concerned,"  ha 
admiu,  "we  was  tighter'n  bark  on  a  beech 
tree,  but  we  made  out." 

A  caoaaiMO  acAHaosaiu.  job 
Marie  for  a  time  did  secretarial  work  and 
later — as  now — acted  as  accountant  and  tax 
expert.  Howard  ran  the  farma.  At  one  time 
he  managed  70  farma  all  by  hlmaelf— a  cniah- 
ing  load.  Now  he  employs  a  force  of  about 
100,  including  fleldmen  who  are  actually 
superlntendenU  strategically  placed  around 
the  coimtry.  They  manage  the  farms  ht 
their  vicinities  and  report  back  to  Hald«r« 
man. 

The  fleldmen  are  all  trained  agricultural- 
school  graduatea.  Halderman  la  proud  of 
them,  although  privately  he  feela  that  a  little 
dirt  between  his  own  fingers  will  give  t»«»if| 
as  much  information  as  any  of  their  labora* 
tory  tests.  But  whether  by  scientific  meth- 
ods or  Halderman's  empirical  onea.  the 
farms  he  manages  are  expertly  run.  Both 
he  and  his  fleldmen  can  look  at  a  field  and 
tell  you  from  the  appearance  of  its  soil  and 
plant  growth  Just  what  kind  of  crops  it  will 
yield. 

The  fleldmen  receive  70  perecent  of  the 
gross  proflts  of  the  farms  they  supervise. 
They  make  up  to  $15,000  a  year;  one  has 
made  more  than  $30,000  in  a  la-montli 
period. 

Halderman  and  his  wife  draw  $8,000  a  year 
between  them  as  salary  and  put  every  cent 
of   their  ao-ptercent   share  of   the   service's 
gross  proflts  back  Into  the  corporatton.    If, 
as  Halderman   puts   It,   he   was   "bom   low 
on  the  hog."  he's  high  on  the  beast  now,  with 
an    impressive    Dun    St    Bradstreet    rating 
achieved   by   such   collateral   enterprises  as 
farms  he  operates  personally,  spec\iIatlon  in 
farm  properties,  buying  and  selling  farms  for 
clients,  and  trusteeship  of  farms.    All  these 
activities  stem  directly  from  the   manage- 
ment service  in  that  its  operation  provides 
him  with  Intimate  knowledge  of  farm  prop* 
erties  over  many  thousands  of  square  mii»^ 
He   still    personally   buys    all    the    cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  for  the  farms  he  manages. 
His  knowledge  of  livestock  goes  back  to  his 
youth  on  a  Wabash  County  farm;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  flnanced  2  yean  of  agricultural 
study  in  Purdife  University  by  trading  in 
cattle  and  had  money  in  the  bank  when  he 
quit.    It  was  after  his  Purdue  stint  that  he 
tried  schoolteachlng  in  Urbana,  where  he  met 
and  married  the  former  Marie  Zahm.     (The 
Haldermans  have  two  children.  Jean  Anne, 
J  33,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tn^n^nn 
now  studying  fashion  design  in  New  York. 
and  Robert.  IS.  a  student  at  Culver  Military 
Academy.) 

The  Halderman  personality  is  plainly  that 
of  an  extrovert,  but  he  occasionally  indiilges 
in  soul  searching.  Palm  readers  and  hand- 
writing experts  flnd  him  an  easy  mark,  and 
he  keepa  a  flle  of  their  conoliislons  in  his 
desk.  The  moet  recent  of  these  Is  formidable: 

"Dynamic,  forceful,  combative,  kindly, 
strongwilled.  skeptical,  sensitive.  Jolly,  open- 
hearted,  stubborn,  romantic,  well  balanced, 
sarcastic,  hopeful,  methodical,  and  possessed 
of  a  sense  of  hiunor." 

That  would  seem  to  be  adeqiiate  for  a 
regiment  of  men,  but  Halderman  remains 
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unsatisfied:  samples  of  his  writing  eontlnue 
to  go  forth  to  be  analyzed.  Perhaps  one  day 
somebody  will  discern  the  outstanding  Hal- 
derman trait:  A  love  of  the  soil  and  of  all 
outdoors.  That  trait  really  explains  why 
Halderman  is  a  superfanner.  He  knows  land 
and  understands  It,  and  his  first  pride  is  in 
the  fact  that  be  Is  a  farmer. 

His  insistence  on  bel  s  known  as  a  farmer 
was  forcefully  demonstrated  not  long  ago 
when  he  took  over  a  farm  whose  owner 
warned  him  that  the  tenant  had  vowed,  never 
to  let  him  set  foot  on  the  property.  The 
owner  was  frightened.  But  Halderman  waa 
calm.  "Stand  hitched."  he  said.  "I'U  get 
along." 

He  drove  up  to  the  farm  prepared  to  be 
friendly.  He  was  all  smiles  when  he  stopped 
at  the  gate  wliere  the  tenant  stood,  moody 
and  glowering. 

"Howdy."  ssid  Howie  pleasantly.  "Any- 
thing new  and  different?" 

But  the  tens.nt  was  eyeing  the  Halderman 
car  narrowly.  It  was  a  very  smart  yellow 
convertible  and  the  tenant  Jiunped  to  con- 
clusions. 

"No."  he  snarled,  "and  no  clty-slicAln' 
sumpltytink  is  takin'  over  here." 

Thoee  were  flghting  words  to  Halderman. 
He  leaped  from  the  convertible  and  bore 
down  on  the  tenant. 

"Dont  you  call  me  no  city  slicker,"  Hal- 
derman shouted. 

Confronted  by  310  pounds  of  angry  Halder- 
man and  a  verbal  bombardment  of  colorful 
Halderman  language,  the  tenant  farmer 
quickly  changed  his  mind.  No  city  slicker 
spoke  that  kind  of  farm-bred  lingo. 

"And  do  you  know."  Halderman  says,  **We 
set  on  fine  today." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TBUS 

or  THZ  8XNATS  OF  TBS  UNITSD  STATXS 
Monday.  August  3, 19i3 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 
a  legislative  review  of  the  first  session  of 
the  83d  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmcokd, 
as  follows: 


iMnmATnm  Rxvisw  or  trx  Taan  Sbmion, 
83o  CoMoaxsa 

(By   the   Honorable    Lthdom    B.    Johnsow, 
Democratic  leader.  United  States  Senate) 

The  first  session  of  the  83d  Congress  can 
best  be  described  as  a  shakedown  cruise. 

There  were  a  few  accomplishments — by 
and  otfge  extension  of  legislation  which  had 
been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  in  pre- 
vious administrations.  Tben  were  a  few 
retreats  which  could  be  ascribed  to  some 
extent  to  the  confusl<m  and  lack  of  experi- 
ence which  Inevitably  accompany  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  administration. 

Some  problems  were  met;  s(»ne  were 
avoided  altogether;  but  a  majority  of  the 
basic  Issues  were  put  off — by  agreement  with 
the  President — to  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  were  the 
following  accomplishments: 

1.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act— 
the  monvunent  to  the  great  Democratic 
suteeman,  cordell  Bull— was  extended  for 
an  additional  year. 


3.  The  President  was  granted  authority  to 
reorgafllze  executive  agencies — ^the  same  au- 
thority that  has  been  granted  to  predecessor 
Presidents. 

3.  BUls  were  enacted  clarifying  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  and  SUte  Govern- 
ments with  respect  to  submerged  lands  in 
the  Continental  Shelf. 

4.  Legislation  to  supply  stirplus  wheat  to 
Pakistan  was  approved  at  the  President's 
request  and  with  Democratic  support. 

6.  Appropriations  were  cut  some  $3  billion 
below  President  Elsenhower's  request — still 
not  enough  to  balance  the  budget. 

6.  Legislation  was  enacted  to  authorize  the 
use  of  surplus  commodities  to  relieve  famine 
ttut)ughout  the  world. 

7.  The  mutual  sectirity  program  was  ex- 
tended. 

8.  Legislation  to  dispose  of  the  Govern- 
ment's rubber  plants  was  approved. 

9.  At  President  Elsenhower's  \u^ent  re- 
quest, the  excess-profits  tax  was  extended 
for  an  additional  6  months. 

On  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger: 

1.  President  Elsenhower's  request  that 
Congress  Join  him  In  a  condemnation  of 
Soviet  bad  faith  was  burled  in  committee 
because  the  Republican  members  could  not 
accept  the  langiiage  that  he  propoeed. 

3.  The  projected  increases  in  alrpower  nec- 
essary to  defend  our  country  against  Com- 
munist aggression  were  cut  back. 

8.  The  budget  was  not  Iwlanoed. 

In  addition  to  the  Items  outlined  above, 
the  President,  toward  the  closing  days  of  the 
session,  requested  Congrees  to  increase  post- 
al rates  and  raise  the  debt  limit.  Both  re- 
quests were  refused  by  the  Congress.  They 
were  of  such  a  controversial  nature  that  no 
two  men  could  agree  as  to  whether  the  con- 
gressional action  Lhould  be  placed  upon  the 
debit  or  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  President  and  his  congressional  lead- 
ers agreed  to  postpone  a  number  of  highly 
controversial  mewnxns  until  the  nest  ses- 
sion.   These  Included: 

1.  A  long-term  foreign-trade  poUey. 

3.  An  expanded  social-security  program. 
8.  Basic  legislation  for  the  farmers  of  our 

Nation. 

4.  Revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

5.  The  fcmnulation  of  a  "bold,  new**  for- 
eign policy. 

6.  A  long-range  tax  program  to  correct  In- 
equities and  place  the  Nation's  revenues  on 
a  stable  basis. 

7.  A  balanced  budget. 

8.  Statehood  for  HawaU  and  Alaska. 

It  may  be  predicted  with  certainty  that 
the  next  session  of  Congrees.  which  will  have 
to  face  most,  if  not  all.  of  these  Issues,  will 
be  a  much  more  controversial  session. 

Probably  the  outstanding  featvu«  of  the 
first  session  of  the  83d  Congress  was  the  re- 
sponslbUity  displayed  by  the  minority  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  minority  party  in  the  past  history  of  our 
Nation  has  worked  so  hard  and  so  diligently 
and  has  rejected  to  such  a  great  extent  petty 
and  obstructive  partisanship.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  President's  program  was  put 
through  only  becaxise  of  Democratic  support. 
Most  of  the  opposition  which  he  enoo\intered 
was  opposition  from  within  the  ranks  of  his 
own  party.  Many  of  his  programs  could  not 
even  have  been  brotight  to  the  floor  of  either 
House  without  Democratic  aid. 

This  was  a  narrowly  divided  Congrees. 
The  margin  enjoyed  by  the  majority  party 
was  very  slim — at  times  nonexistent.  Tba 
Democrats  had  it  within  their  power  to  ob- 
struct the  administration  at  every  turn. 

No  one  can  say  that  they  took  any  vmdue 
advantage  of  this  ability  which  had  been 
placed  in  their  hands  by  the'  fortunes  of 
politics.  To  the  contrary,  they  acted  upon 
the  conviction  that  the  f  utiuv  of  the  Nation 
was  far  too  Important  to  be  Jeopardised  for 
the  sake  of  a  narrow  partisan  gain. 

The  Democrats  retained  their  identity  as 
a  principled  poUUcal  party.    Thej  opposed 


the  administration  when  they  disagreed  with 
its  policies.  This  opposition  included  resist- 
ance to  the  cuts  in  America's  airpower  and 
to  the  unlimited  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
to  reorganize  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  every  Instance,  however,  this  opposition 
waj  based  upon  principle  and  no  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  issues  from  coming  to 
final  determination.  The  Democrats  need  not 
apologize  for  their  conduct  at  any  point  dur- 
ing this  session. 

Throvigh  a  strict  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  responslbiUty,  the  Democrats 
achieved,  almost  unprecedented  heights  of 
unity  dtuing  this  session.  That  unity,  which 
is  based  upon  conviction,  is  a  lasting  type 
yhich  can  carry  into  the  future. 

Although  this  was  not  a  session  of  great 
achievement,  it  may  well  be  that  some  will 
argue  that  this  was  not  a  time  for  new  legis- 
lation.   It  is. possible  that  they  are  correct. 

The  new  Republican  administration  de- 
voted a  considerable  amount  of  its  tUaofi  to' 
studying  problems  and  to  changing  mettiods 
of  administration.    Congress  was  not  active. . 
but  important  events  took  {dace  in  the  ex- 
ecutive agenciea. 

First,  a  truce  was  achieved  In  Korea  follow- 
ing lengthy  negotiations  which  were  Initiated 
in  the  last  administration.  It  may  not  be  • 
lasting  truce,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  durable  peace.  Nevertheless,  the 
shooting  has  stopped  for  the  time  being  and. 
if  the  negotiations  are  handled  wisely,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  truc^may 
develop  into  a  peace.  It  is  far  too  early  to  be 
Joyous  over  the  Korean  developmMits  but  we 
can  be  thankful  that  our  men  are  no  longer 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Second,  far-reaching  changes  have  been 
nuule  in  the  Nation's  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  Many  of  these  changes  are  contro- 
versial and  have  given  rise  to  uneasiness. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  la  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  hard-money  policy  which  has  raised 
Interest  rates  all  aicmg  the  line  and  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  servicing  the  public  debt 
toy  an  amoimt  estimated  in  some  quarters 
at  $300  million. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  a  ninn« 
ber  of  distxu'bing  signs  in  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Fum  prices  have  been  falling  at  a  rate 
far  exceeding  the  drop  in  constmier  prices. 
Inventories  are  piling  up  and  some  com- 
modities—especially used  automobiles — ars 
caught  in  a  rapidly  declining  market. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  these  ars 
merely  minor  cracks  in  an  otherwise  solid 
economy  or  whether  they  represent  the  be- 
ginnings of  trends  which  could  be  deleterious 
to  our  people.  However,  they  must  bs 
watched  cloeely  by  all  those  who  have  ths 
welfare  of  aui  Nation  at  heart. 

To  sum  up,  this  is  a  Congress  of  a  few 
aehievements  and  a  few  retreats.  It  Is  a  ses- 
sion in  which  a  new  administration  and  a 
new  congressional  leadership  tried  its  wings 
in  a  previously  untested  atmosphere.  The 
"payolT'  session — the  session  which  will  really 
give  Americans  an  opportunity  to  Judge  this 
Congress — comes  in  1954. 


Soda!  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MoMTAsra 

IN  THX  SENATB  OF  THX  DNTrKD  STATCS 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reoors  a  statement 
by  me  relating  to  social  security. 
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Then  beteff  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBD,  as  follows: 

Befor*  thla  OmgreM  MUourns.  I  want  to 
expraaa  my  gnat  plaaaur*  In  loamtng  at 
Prealcleiit  Etaenbowor^  racomnianciatton  for 
a  broadening  of  aodal-aeeurlty  covwaga.  I 
note  with  Intareat  tliat  the  groupa  to  which 
the  Prealdent  woald  now  actand  the  bene- 
fltB  of  our  aodal  aecnrlty  law  are  thoae  same 
groups  whoae  Inclusion  I  adToeated  In  bllla 
sponsored  by  myself  and  the  late  great  Sena- 
tor Wagner  at  New  York  In  the  78th  Con- 
gress. In  the  79th  Congress  and  In  recent 
years.  X  am  pleased  to  note  that  In  some 
fields,  at  least,  when  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration took  oOoe  and  acquainted  ItartX  with 
the  actiial  facts  InvolTed  It  arrived  at  the 
aame  conclustans  which  Senator  Wagner  and 
X  thought  were  obvious  way  back  In  IMS. 

Since  this  Republican  administration  now 
agrees  with  us.  I  hope  that  we  will  no  longer 
hear  charges  of  socialism  hurled  at  propo- 
nents of  sodal-securlty  expansion.  I  hope 
the  whole  Nation  will  now  realise  that  these 
ixoposals  are  thoroughly  American,  are  in 
the  Interest  not  only  of  the  groupa  im- 
mediately concerned  but  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  more 
to  support  the  President's  recommendations 
|ust  aa  soon  as  possible. 


So  tte  Tom  for  a  Quoffe  Arrire^ 
and  Dcopiaf  Socialism  Becaow  the  Bif 
Giveaway  Wkile  tke  Little  Fellow  Lost 
His  Shirt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


ZK  THK  HOT7SV  OF  RXPRESENTATXVS8 

Mondav.  August  3, 19S3 

Sir.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  true  story — I  wish  it  were  a  faiiy 
tale— of  an  America  grown  up — but  not 
wiser. 

If  what  follows  sounds  political,  believo 
me  it  is  intentionally  so.  After  aU.  poli- 
tics, according  to  all  lexicographov.  Is 
the  science  of  government  and  this  saga 
deals  only  with  government — your  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  it  sounds  partisan  it  is  so  only 
because  the  members  of  the  opposite 
political  faith  have  slanted  the  record 
that  way  by  their  actions. 

If  what  I  say  hurts,  it  is  only  because 
the  sponsors  of  inimical  ix)llcies  have 
failed  to  provide  any  armor  against  the 
cruelties  inherent  therein. 

With  such  brief  apologia,  let  me  pro- 
ceed to  tell  this  tale  of  woe. 

For  20  years  almost  every  attempt  by 
Democratic  leaders  and  legislators  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  our  coimtry 
and  to  establish  world  peace  and  to  ex- 
pand man's  divine  right  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  livelihood  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  has  been  ridiculed, 
derided  and  opposed  by  members  of  the 
Republican  Party.  In  all  those  years 
there  was  little  or  no  constructive  criti- 
cism. There  was  much  carping  and  bit- 
terness as  plKHiy  labels  were  sought  to 
be^itttactiod  to  every  progressive  step 
that  was  IUrd  to  benefit  the  citiwnry  of 
our  countrjr. 


Hi  one  loans,  farm  loans,  small  business 
asst  tance.  housing  and  power.  *rural 
elec  riflcation  and  telephones,  soil  con- 
servttion  and  flood  control,  farm  sub- 
sidk  B  and  fuel  regulation,  savings  pro- 
graiis  and  bank  d^wsit  insurance,  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  social  security  and  unem- 
ployment insurance,  protection  of  the 
righ ;  to  work,  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  tl  e  civil  servant,  protection  of  the  vet- 
erar.  particularly  the  maimed  and  dis- 
aUei.  assistance  to  the  orphan,  the 
widfw  and  the  helpless,  aids  to  health, 
education,  and  the  public  welfare  were 
all  I  ibeled  creeping  socialism  and  worse. 

O:  kly  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  was 
thers  any  semblance  of  bipartisan  co- 
<^;)eifttion  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
com  try.  Even  there  it  was  only  agree- 
men  ;  on  principle.  Despite  the  fact  that 
a  D(  mocratlc  administration  sought  and 
obta  ned  only  the  btfst  available  men. 
rega  rdless  of  political  affiliation,  thvis 
putt  ng  as  many  Republicans  as  Demo- 
crat; in  charge  of  administration,  the 
snip  ng  never  abated. 

WJe  were  told: 

le  for  a  change — stop  the  monster 
creeping  further  into  the  Nation's 
Ive  it  out — return  the  country 
enterprise — stop  inflation — bring 
down — produce  more—pay  less — 
lore — balance  the  budget — cut  ex- 
penditures— reduce  taxes. 

lU  petition  had  its  effect.  Even  those 
who  knew  better,  begem  to  succumb  to 
the  lever-ending  stream  of  propaganda. 

A  the  psychologically  correct  mo- 
men  ;  the  knight  in  shining  armor  ap- 
peal :d  on  the  scene,  a  truly  great  sol- 
dier, deservedly  honcnred  as  a  world  hero. 
Whe  D  he,  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of 
polittcs,  but  in  the  best  of  faith  and  in- 
tentions, began  to  sing  the  same  song, 
the  melody  was  indeed  sweet  and  the 
won  s  most  beguiling. 

Lc  gic  and  reason  took  flight.  Fantasy 
and  MTishful  thinking  wafted  many  into 
the  and  of  make-believe.  What  could 
we  1(  ise?  Is  a  Republican  mink  coat— or 
is  it  I  able— different  from  the  Democratic 
one?  IS  it  not  time  for  a  change?  Few 
aske^:  A  change  to  what  or  why  or  for 
After  all — we  can  always  change 
Nor  did  they  stop  long  enough  to 
If  the  change  should  be  for  the 
can  we  regain  our  losses? 
ion  Day.  1952,  came  and  with  it 
change  as  the  people  willed  it 
A  Republican  President  and  a  Republi- 
can [Congress. 

Eu  reka  but  not  yet  Utopia. 

Democrats,  who  fw  20  years  winced 
und<  r  the  tongiie  lashing  of  the  Re- 
publ  cans  remembered  the  Biblical  in- 
junction to  do  imto  others  as  you  would 
have]  them  do  unto  you. 

Li];e  good  American  citizens,  they 
bowe  d  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Tb  ey  pnMnised  cooperation.  They  an- 
nouc  ced  there  would  be  only  constructive 
critic  ism.  no  sniping,  no  back-Uting,  no 
invectives. 

Cane  January  3,  1953,  and  the  new 

Congress  was  sworn  in  and  organized. 

listened  politely  but  impatiently 

and  Indifferent^  to  the  outgoing  Presi- 


dent. 
Day. 


They  waited  for  Inauguration 


Came  inauguration  Day.  January  SO. 
1953.  and  they  listened  fearfully  but 
enthusiastically  to  the  incoming  Preoi. 
dent.    And  again  they  waited. 

Be  not  impatient.  CHve  them  time. 
Qive  them  a  diance. 

Time  passed.  And  they  acted — both 
the  new  President  and  the  new  Congress. 
Things  happened.  Not  too  much  and 
certainly,  not  too  good.. 

Now  as  the  flrst  session  of  the  83d 
Congress  comes  to  a  close  this  fine  sum- 
mer day.  August  3,  1953.  would  it  be  un- 
fair if  I  stated  the  account,  totaled  the 
"do's"  and  the  "don'ts."  the  "gives"  and 
the  "takes"  and  tried  to  get  a  balane^— 
knowing  full  weU  that  there  will  be  Uttlo 
balance  left  for  our  fellow  citiaens. 

Here  goes: 

Promise:  A  balanced  budgeL 

Performance:  More  imbalanced  than 
when  the  Republicans  took  over. 

Promise:  Spend  less. 

Performance:  l^;>ent  more  with  an  in- 
crease in  future  fixed  charges  of  govern- 
ment. 

Promise:  Reduce  taxes. 

Performance:  Increased  by  extending 
taxes  due  to  expire. 

Promise:  A  staMlised  economy  by  ro- 
duction  of  prices  and  cost  of  living. 

Performance:  Higher  prices  to  the 
consumer,  higher  costs  to  the  home  buy- 
er, higher  rents  to  the  tenant  and  lower 
prices  to  the  farmer. 

Promise:  Reduce  the  national  debt. 

Performance:  An  attempt  to  increase 
it.  prevented  by  an  almost  solid  Demo- 
cratic oppositifm  in  the  Senate.  It 
passed  the  House  with  84  percent  of  the 
Republicans  voting  for  it  and  61  percent 
of  the  Democrats  opposed. 

Promise:  A  new  foreign  policy.  Pre- 
cisely what  changes  we  were  to  expect 
we  were  never  told. 

Performance:  Absolutely  no  change  in 
policy.  The  change  in  administration, 
however.  Is  driving  our  friends  and  aUieo 
further  and  further  away  from  us. 

Promise:  A  new  farm  policy. 

Performance:  No  change  in  policy.  A 
change  in  administration  that  has  an- 
tagonized the  farmer  who  has  voted  10 
to  1  6o  continue  the  old  policy. 

Promise:  A  new  tax  program. 

Performance:  None  presented.  The 
only  change  is  the  reduction  in  individ- 
ual income  taxes  effective  January  1954. 
pursuant  to  a  law  enacted  by  the  last 
Democratic  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
last  Democratic  President.  However. 
Mr.  Taxi>ayer.  do  not  spend  that  saving. 
The  next  session  of  this  Republican  Con- 
gress may  take  it  away  from  you.  They 
are  even  now  threatening  us  with  a  Fed- 
eral sales  tax. 

Promise :  The  Republican  Party  prom* 
Ised  to  keep  the  Taft-Hartiey  labor 
law  intact.  The  Republican  candidate 
for  President  said  he  recognised  its  in- 
equities and  promised  amendment. 

Performance:  No  change  in  that  law. 

Promise:  Statehood  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

Performance:  Nothing. 

Promise:  A  change  in  our  permanent 
immigration  laws  to  liberalize  them  and 
remove  the  inequities  and  unfaimea 
thereof. 
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Performance:  No  change.  The  tem- 
porary Refugee  Immigration  Act  to  ad- 
mit 217.000  immigrants  over  a  3-year 
period  was  part  of  the  I>emocratlc  pro- 
gram and  was  enacted  only  because  of 
Democratic  support. 

Promise:  To  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Nation. 

Performance:  Submerged  oil  lands 
given  away.  This  was  promised  by  the 
Republican  candidate  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  southern  Democrats  who  cam- 
paigned for  reelection  on  that  pledge. 
Public  power.  TVA.  AEC.  and  soil  con- 
servation programs  gutted.  Rubber 
plants  ordered  sold.  RFC  assets,  includ- 
ing defense  plants,  ordered  disposed  of. 

Promise:  Encouragement  and  im- 
provement of  health  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

Performance:  Cutting  the  budgets  for 
these  programs. 

Promise:  A  comprehensive  civil-rights 
program. 

Performance:  Nothing. 

Changes  that  we  got  even  though  not 
promised: 

First.  Hard  money,  that  is.  money  that 
is  harder  to  get. 

Second.  Higher  interest  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  thus  Increasing  the  cost 
of  Oovemment  and  the  burden  of  the 
taxpayer;  higber  rates  on  mortgages: 
higher  rates  on  consumer's  financing; 
higher  rates  on  veteran's  loans;  higher 
rates  on  business  loans;  higher  rates  on 
State  and  municipal  loans;  higher  rates 
on  farmer's  loans;  higher  rates  on  auto 
loans. 

Third.  Depreciation  of  Oovemment 
bonds,  some  are  selling  as  low  as  92  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Fourth.  Destruction  of  the  public- 
bousing  program. 

Fifth.  Impairment  of  the  morale  of 
civil-service  employees  by  executive  or- 
ders emasculating  the  merit  system. 

Sixth.  Decrease  in  veterans'  benefits. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  all  of  the  forego- 
ing is  the  conduct  of  the  responsible 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Congress. 

They  offered  bills  to  implement  their 
party  platform.  They  could  get  no  hear- 
ings from  committees  controlled  by  the 
majority  party. 

They  offered  biUs  and  amendments  to 
bills  to  effectuate  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  that  it  coincided  with 
the  Democratic  inrogram. 

The  press,  time  after  time,  referred  to 
the  passage  of  such  bills  as  "Eisenhower 
victories."  Actually  they  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Democratic  platform. 
They  could  never  have  been  enacted 
without  Democratic  votes.  In  most  in- 
stances there  were  more  Democrats 
than  Republicans  voting  for  those  meas- 
ures. 

Notable  among  these  measures  were, 
first,  extension  of  the  President's  power 
to  reorganize  the  executive  depart- 
ments— if  he  does  not  economize  in  that 
field,  the  responsibility  Is  solely  his; 
second,  establishment  of  the  Cabinet 
post  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
third,  rejection  of  the  cut  in  funds  for 
REA;  fourth,  prevention  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  civil  service;  fifth,  rejection  of  cut 
in  funds  for  soil  conservation ;  sixth,  res- 
toration of  funds  for  aid  to  schools: 
seventh,  continuance  of  a  nonpolitical 


tariff  commission;  eighth,  extension  of 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Authority; 
ninth,  prohibiting  arbitrary  denial  of 
medical  care  to  veterans;  tenth,  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  of  numeys  for 
foreign  aid;  eleventh,  extension  of  the 
mutual-security  program;  twelfth,  gift 
of  wheat  to  starving  Pakistanians;  thir- 
teenth, admission  of  217.000  immigrants 
over  3-year  period. 

That  is  the  record  to  date. 

Even  if  President  Elsenhower  should 
not  acknowledge  that  his  program  could 
never  have  been  enacted  without  Demo- 
cratic votes,  we  in  the  Democratic  Party 
will  continue  to  vote  for  what  we  believe 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future,  the  elec- 
torate will  have  an  opportunity  to  voice 
its  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
changes  it  got  and  of  the  clianges  it  did 
not  get. 

Until  then,  we  will  do  our  duty  as  we 
see  it — let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 


Letter  Froa  Henry  A.  Paf  e,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

"^      or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVB3 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Page.  Jr.,  a 
young  business  executive  in  my  city. 
Toledo,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  letter  contains,  in 
my  opinion,  the  kind  of  straight  think- 
ing on  international  affairs  of  which  we 
need  more.  I  believe  that  the  President 
appreciates  receiving  this  kind  of  con- 
structive help. 

The  letter  follows: 
President  Dwzgbt  D.  EtSENHown, 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Pkkszdkmt  EtssHBOwm:  In  writing 
this  letter  I  am  fully  aware  tbat  It  will  In 
all  probability  never  reach  your  desk;  yet  my 
mind  Is  troubled  with  the  course  of  our 
foreign  policy  as  reported  In  the  daUy  press, 
and  I  simply  wish  to  set  forth  my  opinions 
for  whatever  they  may  be  worth. 

We  have  at  our  command  the  three  prin- 
cipal weapons  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
dictatorship  In  the  world.  You  wlU  note  I 
use  the  term  "dictatorship"  which  has  be- 
come an  almost  forgotten  word  in  the  years 
since  World  War  11;  yet  In  my  opinion  our 
war  against  dictatorship  has  never  ended. 
In  fact,  we  started  a  war  against  dictatorship 
in  1776,  and  every  war  In  which  we  have 
become  engaged  since  that  time  has  in  one 
fona  or  another  been  the  restilt  of  one  man, 
or  group  of  men,  trying  to  impose  their  iron 
wlU  upon  people  who  wish  to  be  free. 

economically  we  are  the  strongest  Nation 
in  the  world.  Tbat  Is  weapcm  nimiber  1. 
Our  productive  capacity  has  never  been 
equaled  because  we  are  a  free  people.  We 
have  no  magic  formulae-other  nations  oould 
do  as  well  if  their  people  were  free. 

MilitarUy  we  are  the  strongest  nation  In 
the  world.  Perhaps  not  in  men  or  guns  on 
hand,  but  in  our  ablUty  to  produce  these 
guns  for  sustained  conflict,  and  in  our  people 
who  will  rise  to  the  defense  at  their  country 


because  they  truly  have  something  worth 
lighting  for.    That  is  weapon  number  two. 

However,  our  third  weapon  Is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  pitifully  weak  one;  yet  U.  could  be  our 
strongest.  It  would  cost  us  nothing.  It  can 
be  summed  up  in  two  words:  ICoral  force. 
Whether  It  be  against  fascism,  nadsm.  com- 
munism—or to  hark  back  through  the  pages 
of  history  to  the  "divine  right  of  kings'*  they 
are  each  only  words  dressed  to  mean  that 
some  men  must  be  slaves  to  fellow  men. 

Therefore,  I  ask  why  cannot  we  thrust  aside 
our  pretty  diplomatic  phrases  so  carefuUy 
worded  lest  they  disturb  the  leaders  of  other 
countries — be  they  friend  or  foe.  Why  can- 
not we  H>eak  forthrlghtly  and  teU  the  world 
that  we  believe  In  the  right  of  man  to  be 
free  to  plan  bis  own  destiny. 

Russia  has  not  a  communlBtlc  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Russia  is  under  the  Iron  rule  of  a 
dictator.  Just  as  was  Germany  under  Hitler. 
Communism  is  simply  Russia's  "sales  talk." 
True  communism,  as  such,  exists  nowhere 
In  the  world.  Tet  we  speak  of  "stopping  Ahe 
spread  of  commimlsm."  What  we  actually 
mean  Is  the  spread  of  totalitarianism,  of  dic- 
tatorship, of  slavery. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  speak  out  Just  as 
strongly  against  the  remnants  of  colonialism. 
In  1770  we  told  the  world  what  we  thought 
of  colonialism.  Let  us  not  compromise  the 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  Let  us  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
in  words  and  deeds  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  be  free.  Let  us  give  comfort  and  aid. 
short  of  armed  intervention,  to  thoee  peoples 
who  are  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
dictatorship  or  exploitation  through  colonial- 
ism. Let  us  establish  a  set  of  moral  stand- 
ards based  upon  man's  right  to  be  free  and 
stand  by  them.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  of- 
fending either  friend  or  enemy.  Let  vu  stand 
like  a  beacon  to  men  and  women  everywhere 
in  the  world  wanting  to  break  the  shackles 
of  slavery — whether  it  be  a  Russian  satellite, 
a  British,  a  French,  or  a  Dutch  colony. 

Briefly  then,  let  us  play  power  poUtles  with 
all  the  strength  at  oui  command,  but  do  so 
with  a  display  of  moral  power  and  moral 
courage  based  upon  a  set  of  Ideals  for  which 
men  and  women  everywhere  will  aspire 
rather  than  our  wavering  policy  of  expediency 
of  the  moment  revc^ving  forever  around  the 
mighty  dollar. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Hkmbt  a.  Paob,  jr. 


Depressions  Doa't  Jast  Happei;   Tkey 
Are  Caaseil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FMiw8n.VAma 

IN  THE  HODSS  OF  REPRBSBNTA'IIVBB 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Eisenhower  administration  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  recently  to  assure  us  and 
the  people  generally  that  our  economy 
is  in  tip-top  shape.  We  have  been  told 
that  1953  is  showing  up  as  a  banner  year 
in  national  Income,  in  sales,  in  profits, 
in  wages  and  so  on. 

Reassuring  as  this  is  intended  to  be. 
the  fact  remains  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  lately  seen  many  evidences  of  busi- 
ness being  off  and  of  small  business,  par- 
ticularly, being  hurt.  For  instance,  in 
my  h<Hne  county  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  while 
retail  sales  generally  for  the  flrst  half  of 
1053  were  up  a  little  over  1952,  the  spread 
was  very  uneven — automobile  sales  were 
way  up.  while  grocery  store  sales  were 
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down  about  8  pereent;  restaurant  re- 
ceipts were  down  3  percent;  ^y^tMng 
sales  were  down  2  percent;  gasoline  serv- 
ice station  receipts  were  down  5  percent^ 
and  so  on. 

This  dxywlng  at  a  time  when  Innomea, 
wages,  production  and  other  indexes 
were  going  up.  is  surprising.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmer,  as  we  an  know, 
has  been  in  a  squeeze  between  lower 
prices  at  the  farm  level— while  food 
prices  to  the  consumer  continue  to  go 
up— and  higher  farm  operating  costs. 
These  are  all  danger  signs  which  the 
Government  should  be  taking  seriously, 
for  as  the  Congress  decreed  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  194«,  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy,  strong,  full  employment 
economy  must  not  be  left  to  chance  and 
accident  It  must  be  actively  promoted 
and  worked  for.  and  Oovemment  cer- 
tainly has  an  important  role  in  that  re- 
spect 

Unfortunately,  since  the  Elsenhower 
administration  took  office  ia  January  of 
this  year,  it  appears  to  have  been  intent 
on  doing  as  little  as  possible  in  actively 
promoting  the  maintenance  of  full  em- 
ployment and  general  prosperity,  while 
at  the  same  time  doing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  the  policies  and  the 
programs  which  in  the  past  have  been 
instrumental  in  achieving  economic 
progress. 

One  of  the  first  things  it  did  was  to 
abolish  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  agency  set  up  under  the  Em- 
ployment Act  to  advise  the  President  on 
means  to  prevent  recession  and  depres- 
sion and  on  programs  to  advance  our 
high-level  pTX)sperity.  In  another  of 
those  on-again,  off-again  switches  of  pol- 
icy and  program  which  have  character, 
ized  the  new  administration's  activities 
tn  almost  every  field,  the  Council  has 
now  been  reestablished.  Perhaps  by  next 
year  it  might  again  be  organised  to  func- 
tion effectively.  Up  to  now.  tt  1111111  to 
have  been  completely  dormant. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report — a  congressional  committee  also 
created  under  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  advise  Congress  on  economic 
trends — has  not  issued  a  single  report 
this  entire  year,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  done  anything. 

6pot  unemployment,  which  we  know 
has  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  coim- 
try,  despite  statistics  of  booming  pro- 
duction, appears  to  have  been  completely 
ignored  by  the  Eisenhower  econcunic  ad- 
visers, probably  in  the  h(q?e  that  if  they 
shut  their  ejres  it  might  go  away. 

There  have  been  heavy  cutbacks  in 
production  in  many  of  the  automobile 
plants — a  bad  sign  in  a  period  of  sup- 
posedly record  national  income — and  the 
iised-car  mailtet.  as  everyone  knows,  has 
fared  badly.  Why?  It  is  important 
that  we  know  why  these  things  are  hap- 
pening in  case  the  Oovemment  should 
or  could  do  something  affirmative  about 
it  But  this  administration  has  so  far 
Indicated  no  concern  and  no  interest  in 
these  matters. 

Theautomobile  fai^ustry  is  the  biggest 
custooier  in  the  woo^iL  for  many  types 
of  steel,  glass,  electric^motors.  and  many 
oth^  items  maniifafififi&  in  the  Pitts- 
area.  A  dom^^ffin  Detroit  is  a 
tter  to  nU8lB&. 


;  do  not  want  to  Imply.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thtt  we  w«  on  the  verge  of  economic 
dli  aster.  Business  is  good,  production  Is 
hi  ;h.  payrolls  are  gratifylngly  large, 
CO  amerce  Is  brisk  and  on  the  whole  the 
CO  mtry  an)ears  to  be  in  good  shape.  It 
wc  old  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  predict 
de  >ression  or  recession,  and  I  have  no 
tn  ention  of  doing  so. 

)ut  I  do  insist  that  there  are  danger 
signs  cm  the  horizon  which  must  be 
fa^ed— and  dealt  with— before  these 
signs  multiply — these  kinds  of  signs 
wt  ich  instill  a  fear  into  the  people;  and 
wt;  Ich  can  lead  to  retrenchment  and  re- 
ce:  sion.  and  perhaps  depression. 

:  )epressions  do  not  Just  happen;  they 
ar<  caused.  We  have  learned  much  In 
th<  past  20  years  about  combating  eco- 
naoic  downturns  and  the  most  impor- 
tai  t  thing  we  have  learned  Is  not  to  wait 
unll  disaster  strikes  before  taking  the 
fint  steps  to  avert  trouble.  We  must 
be  alert  to  the  danger  of  a  downturn 
when  business  is  good,  so  that  It  stays 
go<  d.  To  ignore  the  problem  until  busl- 
nes  8  goes  bad,  imtil  inventories  back  up 
an^  people  lose  their  Jobs  and  sales  fall 
off  knd  bankruptcies  spread,  is  to  run  the 
of  a  real  crash. 

«  Eisenhower  administration  talks 
iood  fight  against  recession,  but.  so 
has  not  shown  the  least  little  bit  of 
ding  of  what  the  problem  is. 
not  made  a  single  proposal  to  the 
so  far  to  further  the  principles 
of   he  Full  Emplojonent  Act — ^not  one. 
Instead,  it  has  concentrated  on  the 
eco  Qomic  policies  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrations    of     the     1920's— "hard 
mo  ley"— meaning,  as  former  Speaker 
Rai  wjMf  put  it  "harder  to  get";  higher 
interest  rate^;  giving  away  to  favored 
ind  istries  natural  resources  belonging  to 
all  he  people ;  dlscoiutiging  the  advance 
plaiming  of  needed  public  works;  and 
kov  towing  to  the  organized  big-business 
groi  ips.  pculicularly  on  defense  policies. 
Litt  e  business  is  being  squeezed  out. 
T  'e  are  rapidly  restoring  some  of  the 

dan  serous  conditions  we  had  in  1928 

fall  ng  farm  income,  rising  consumer 
pric  Bs.  tighter  credit,  discouragement  of 
international  trade — and  there  is  being 
shona  much  the  same  kind  of  govem- 
mei  tal  unconcern  that  was  then  shown 
over  the  consequences  of  these  risky 
poll  :ies. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
todi  y  a  whole  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
canji  who  remonber  nothing  of  those 
dayi  and  of  their  frightful  consequences. 
The  newest  class  of  voter— those  Just  21 
and  now  eligible  to  vote  for  the  first 
tim<^ — can  have  no  conception  of  what 
this  country  went  throxigh.  and  was  still 
goin  gr  through,  at  the  tkne  of  their  birth. 
lE  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  these  21- 
year-olds  can  conceive  of  clean,  pure  air 
over  our  city  only  as  the  result  of  rigor- 
ous i  moke  control — ^they  cannot  Imagine 
thati  Pittsburgh's  air  could  have  been 
clean  21  years  ago  because  our  giant  mills 
and  factories  were  virtually  all  shut- 
down l 

If  they  drive  down  through  nearby 
Payc  tte  County  of  a  summer  evening  and 
see  Ihe  brilliant  night  display  from  the 
of  flickering  bonfires  which  repre- 
sent beehive  coke  ovens,  they  just  cannot 
imagine   that  21  years  ago  the  only 


flames  which  came  from  most  of  those 
ovens  were  from  the  eooikins  fires  of 
folks  who  lived  In  those  eaves— who 
made  homes  out  of  abandoned  coke 
ovens. 

They  cannot  imagine  the  distress  in 
the  coal-mining  towns  in  that  area- 
mines  that  had  been  shut  tight  so  long 
that  they  fllled  up  with  water. 

In  contrast  to  the  younger  generation 
who  know  of  these  things  only  as  what 
must  seem  to  them  ancient  history,  how- 
ever, most  of  us  who  lived  through  those 
days  remember  them  acutely  and  want 
no  repetition  of  them.  ever,  in  the  United 
States. 

Democratio  national  administrations 
have  tended  to  ease  our  minds  of  this 
specter  of  economic  disaster.  We  could 
always  be  certain  our  Oovemment  was 
alert  to  economic  dangers  when  they  first 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  we  could 
be  certain  those  administrations  would 
move  boldly  and  effectively  to  avert  the 
dangers  before  they  assumed  serious  pro- 
portions. ETven  the  stock  maiicet — that 
citadel  of  conservatism — usually  re- 
flected confidence  in  the  essential  sound- 
ness of  the  American  economy  under 
Democratic  administrations. 

It  is  strange,  and — s^es— disquieting.  I 
think,  that  in  these  months  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  the  stock  market 
has  been  cautious,  worried,  uncertain. 
It  is  almost  as  if  business  is  afraid  of  it- 
self— afraid  that  the  businessmen  who 
now  hold  the  key  positions  in  Oovem- 
ment Just  do  iM>t  know  how  to  manage 
the  Nation's  economic  affairs  well  enough 
to  assure  prosperity,  full  employment^ 
and  continuing  high  profits. 

A  sharp  economic  downturn  flowing 
from  the  failure  of  this  administration 
to  use  the  vast  power  it  possesses  to 
maintain  prosperity  would  spell  the 
death  knell  (tf  the  party  now  in  o<mtroL 
No  political  party  could  hope  to  survive 
as  a  force  in  this  country  if  it  held  the 
responsibility  tor  two  depressions  in  lit- 
tle more  than  a  generation. 

As  an  American  rather  than  as  a  par* 
tisan,  I  would  hate  to  see  my  party  re- 
stored to  power  on  that  basis.  But  until 
tills  administration  shows  some  signs  of 
coming  alive  to  the  economic  challenge 
which  faces  us,  more  and  more  Amerl* 
cans  are  wondering  each  day  how  long 
our  prosperity  and  well-being  can  last  in 
the  face  of  such  monumental  Oovem* 
ment  apathy  and  unconcern. 


Sperls  Car  Races  Prograa  at  VtuUi 
States  Am  Force  Bases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBXNTATIVB 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  durlnf 
the  course  of  1953  a  series  of  sports  ear 
races  have  been  held  at  vr.ious  United 
States  Air  Force  bases  under  the  Joint 
auspices  of  the  Sports  Car  Club  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Air- 
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men's  living  Improvemex^  Fond.  These 
were  fund-raising  events  on  a  no  pn^t 
basis,  proceeds  going  to  stated  activities. 

The  first  five  of  these  races  resulted  in 
distribution  of  receipts  as  follows: 

Airmen's   living   improvement   fund, 
.  $184,300;  Air  Force  Aid  Society.  $20,700: 
various  local  eharltlea.  $0,500;  and  be- 
tween $30,000  and  $40,000  in  taxes  to 
Federal  and  State  Oovemments. 

Races  are  held  under  ccmditions  which 
assured  no  interference  with  the  air 
bases'  xKnmal  (9erati<ms  and  with  help 
of  voltmteers  on  free  time  to  assist  with 
the  program.  The  Air  Force  and  the 
United  States  Government  are  held 
harmless  ain^nst  all  contingencies  and 
strict  safety  measures  are  taken  at  all 
times. 

Questloo  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  fund-raising  events. 
It  has  been  said  that  ecmgressionai  ap- 
propriations are  made  for  the  care  and 
welfare  of  our  servicemen  and  hence, 
that  Uvlng  Improvement  and  aid  funds 
need  not  be  raised  In  this  fashion. 

nraiddy  Mr!  Speaker.  It  strikes  me  that 
!t  would  be  just  as  plausible  to  argue 
that  taxpayers*  funds  are  made  available 
for  aaslstanoe  and  relief  of  IzkUgent  per- 
sons and  hence,  that  all  communis 
chests,  tbelr  agokcles,  and  similar  char- 
itable and  social  organisations  are  super- 
fluous and  unnecessary. 

At  my  request,  the  following  state- 
ment has  been  prepared  In  regard  to  this 
sports  ear  race  program,  which  I  In- 
serted tn  the  CowoKSssioNAL  Rscou  pur- 
suant to  leave  previously  granted,  llils 
is  a  meritorious  program.  It  Is  wen  and 
creditaldy  managed.  It  is  accepted  and 
supported  by  the  public  with  enthusiasm 
It  Is  earnestly  hoped  that  It  will  continue. 

Tte  statement  Is  as  follows: 

ackTSMorr  OW  aKMCIS  0*B 

FUPABBB   BT   TKB  OCAFV  O 

Am  OoatMAan 

Tb*  DUslsgici  Air  OommaxMl  to  the  United 
8t«tM  Air  ForMt  Kmg-nnfl*  air  striking  wm. 
Ita  mlatl't''  la  to  to  proparad  to  conduct  stra- 
tegic air  operations  on  a  glotol  tosls  at  any 
time.  This  force  in  being  wltb  Its  global 
atomic  capabmty  to  dMUcated  to  Uw  preeer- 
vatlon  of  peace.  lU  strength  lias  In  tlie 
power  of  iU  weapons  and  tlM  ability,  spirit, 
and  readineas  of  Its  men. 

In  SAO.  oombaS  craws  train  together  for 
years  in  oirder  to  achieve  and  malntjan  in 
iiiaillnnas  the  flne-hooed  edge  of  efflelency 
^114  teaatwork  neceaaary  to  mount  an  imme- 
diate fetallatory  action  in  event  of  audden 
sflgisaslnin  Mo  lass  important  is  the  effec- 
tiveness, basnil  on  kmg  parlods  of  training 
and  experience,  of  the  radio  men,  the  me- 
chanics, thrf  cryptograph  clerks,  and  the 
many  othen  who  make  up  the  SAC  organi- 
■ation. 

Valuable  nonproductive  time  Is  spent 
while  the  Individual  learns  to  do  his  job  and 
once  he  is  trained  and  integrated  into  the 
•  SAO  team  his  worth  cannot  be  calculated  tn 
doners.  In  order  to  maintain  the  utmost 
efBdency  tn  such  an  organisation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  tumorer  ot  peraonnel  to 
fm  absolute  minimum.  Far  this  reascm  SAC 
must  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  en- 
couraging reenllstment  of  Its  airmen. 

Loss  of  trained  personnel  la  a  problem  not 
only  in  SAO  but  In  the  Air  Force  as  a  whole. 
In  fact,  at  the  present  rate  of  loae  the  U8AF 
Director  of  Personnel  estimates  that  204,000 
airmen  will  not  reenllat  in  the  aerrioe  during 
the  flacal  year  1054-M.  Theae  men  repre- 
aent  a  training  Inveatmant  of  more  than  $300 
million.   In  addition  to  this  cost,  they  oon- 


atituta  an  important  "la  being"  oomhat  po- 
tentiaL  Obviously,  if  aome  of  these  men 
could  to  Indtieed  to  remain  in  asrvloe.  it  will 
save  the  taxpayer  money  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  more  defense  for  the  OtOlan 
expended. 

Surveys  In  connection  with  item  project, 
a  large-acale  O/UD  empU>yee  relatlona  pro- 
gram, have  fHarlnaert  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  airmen  are  reliictant  to  reenllat 
la  the  unattractive  living  conditions  at  the 
average  base.  With  their  Air  Fwce  training 
it  Is  relatively  easy  for  the  more  highly 
skilled  technicians  to  get  a  Job  in  industry 
at  a  salary  which  would  permit  them  to  live 
In  comfortable  accommodations  mia^  su- 
perior to  those  at  the  average  military  base. 
Since  funds  for  the  purchaae  of  Items  to  im- 
prove airman  living  conditions  and  thus  In- 
fluence the  airman  to  mnaln  In  service 
would  not  otherwise  to  available,  a  limited 
and  cloeely  controlled  fund-raising  acttvtty 
was  considered. 

The  poaalbmtles  of  a  sports-car  race  were 
studied  and  seemed  feasible  due  to  the  tre- 
mendoua  drawing  power  at  such  eventa  and 
Um  suitability  of  the  broad  runways  of  an 
alrbase  for  safe  racing.  Because  of  a  lack 
of  safe  race  courses,  such  as  runways,  the 
popular  sport  events  were  held  only  tnfre- 
qnestly  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  axmuner  of  1953  an  amateur  sporta- 
manl  organization,  ttie  Sports  Oar  Club  of 
America,  was  approadied  with  a  tentative 
propoaaL  SubJelBt  to  Air  Force  headquartera 
approval,  SAC  would  make  the  runways  of  ita 
airbaae  at  Tomer  Air  Force  Base  available 
for  a  sports  car  race.  AU  profits  from  the 
race  above  actual  operating  expenaea  of  the 
8CCA  would  go  to  an  alrmen'a  living  im- 
provement fund  which  would  to  eatabUSbed 
at  tto  baae,  except  for  a  email  percentage  to 
the  Air  Force  Aid  Society,  and  in  aome  caaea 
to  a  local  tharUj. 

The  ^xirta  Car  CInb  of  America  readily 
agreed  to  tbla  propoaal  and  it  waa  submitted 
to  Headquartara  U8AF  for  oopatderatton. 
USAF  Headquartsca  approved  and  on 
November  30.  10&2.  laaued  a  letter,  aubjact: 
Automotive  Oonteata.  which  authorised  a 
major  <*»«««*"««  headquarters  to  grant  baae 
commanders  perm  lesion  to  sponsor  auto- 
motive conteets. 

Subsequent  to  a  final  agreement  with  the 
Sports  Car  Club  of  Amertoa.  oertaln  basle 
rulus  for  the  conduct  at  the  race  were  eatab- 
llahed. 

1.  It  would  to  held  on  a  weekend  or  hoU- 
day  ao  there  would  to  no  Interference  with 
the  baae's  normal  (4)eratl(xia.  and  airmen 
would  to  available  as  Tcdunteers  oa.  free  time 
to  assist  with  the  race  program. 

2.  Stringent  rules  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
both  partlcipauts  and  spectators  would  to 
enforced. 

3.  Ample  Insurance  would  to  provided  to 
cover  tto  United  States  Oovemment  against 
any  contingency. 

4.  No  expense  to  tto  Government  would  to 
Involved — imy  money  needed  prior  to  the 
race  for  the  purpoee  of  publicity  or  advertis- 
ing would  to  provided  from  special  enter- 
tainments sponsored  by  tto  alrmm  or  from 
the  advance  sale  of  tickets. 

6.  The  atrbase  would  make  Ita  runwaya 
•mailable  and  oertaln  volunteer  pcraosmel 
would  to  provided  for  crowd  eontrol  and 
safety  measures.  The  Sports  Car  Club  of 
America,  on  tto  other  hand,  would  assume  all 
reaponsiblUty  for  the  conduct  of  the  race. 

The  race  at  Turner  AFB.  Albany.  Oa., 
waa  told  on  October  SS.  ISSa.  kfr.  Ned 
Dearborn,  president  of  tto  Itetlonal  Safety 
Council,  acted  aa  honorary  director  of  aafety. 
After  tto  event.  Mr.  Dearborn  wrote  aeveral 
editorlala  and  a  story  endorsing  tto  rigid 
safety  measures  that  were  enforced. 

The  succees  of  the  Turner  race,  both  opera- 
tlmiaUy  and  flnandaUy.  led  to  an  agreement 
totween  the  i^xrts  Oar  ClUb  Ot  America  and 
SAC  for  a  aeries  of  7  raoea  to  to  conducted  at 
fiAC  bases  In  various  parts  of  the  country  in 


105a.  To  date,  a  total  of  five  races  have  been 
htfd.  Results  have  been  uniformly  satisfac- 
tory— In  addition  to  providing  funds  at  no 
expense  to  tto  Oovemment  for  Improvement 
of  airmen's  Uvlng  conditions,  tto  airmen  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  tto  races.  Beyond  this, 
tto  race  program  han  provided  an  exceUent 
(^>portunlty  to  promote  ground  aafety,  a  field 
in  which  tto  Strategic  Air  Command  has  won 
the  National  Satety  OouncU  award  for  2 
consecutive  yeara. 

TBS  BCCCBBS  OT  BACK  TO  OATS 


Tto  five  800A-SA0  raeee  to  date  have  pro- 
Tided  approslmatdly  $184.g00  for  alrmen'a 
Uvlng  Improvement.  $30,700  for  tto  Air  Force 
Aid  Society,  16,600  for  eharttlea,  and  between 
$80,000  and  $40,000  tn  taaaa  to  tto  Federal 
end  State  governments.  Federal  taxes  were 
paid  under  protest  and  the  Ooaunlaaloner 
of  mtamal  Revenue  la  now  determining 
wbethcr  tto  activity  la  properly  taxable.  A 
breakdown  c€  tto  five  races  foUows: 

Tto  SOCAr-SAC  air  iMMe  races  started  at 
Turner  Air  Force  Baae.  Albany.  Oa..  In  Octo- 
ber 10S2.  and  that  initial  race  ralaed  $S5.000 
for  tto  Alrmenii  Living  Improvement  TaoA. 
$10,000  of  thla  aaoaey  la  being  spmt  to  bxilld 
sn  airmen's  picnic  pavflfcm  near  tto  nint 
River.  Other  projeeta  are  under  eonaldera- 
tion  on  tto  baae  which  will  to  financed  by 
the  remaining  money,  and  inelude  purchase 
ct  barracks  and  dayroom  furnishings. 

17»e  Turner  airmen  gave  10  percent  of  the 
net  money  they  ralaed  from  tto  race  program 
to  tto  Air  Force  Aid  Sodety.  and  an  addi- 
tional 10  perent  to  tto  Dougherty  County 
(Albany)  Bed  ftother  agency. 

Turner  AVB  la  withholding  aufBdent  fnnda 
to  pay  Federal  and  State  tasea  on  tto  money 
made  from  ita  race  event. 

First  of  tto  aeven  racea  on  tto  IBSS  pro- 
gram waa  held  at  MacDUl  Air  Force  Baae. 
Tampa.  FUl.  In  February.  Thla  raee  earned 
$80,000  for  tto  Atrmenia  Uvlng  Improve- 
ansnt  Fund.  TWenty-eeven  tbooMnd  dol- 
lar* of  thla  amount  already  has  been  obU- 
^ted  by  MaeDUl  AFB  In  contracting  for  me- 
chanical ventilation  of  airmen's  barracks. 
Tto  addltkmal  $3,000  wUl  to  spent  for  venti- 
lation of  airmen's  barracks. 

MacDUl  AFB  paid  $8,083.01  FMeral  tax,  but 
was  exempted  from  norlda  tax  by  the  State 
tax  cirfleetar.  MadXU  AFB  also  ocmtrttrntsd 
$S,a67j05  to  tto  Air  Foree  Aid  Society. 

Second  race  of  the  105S  iirogram  was  held 
at  Dergstrom  AFB,  Auetln.  Tax..  In  April  and 
despite  a  small  cloudburst  which  hurt  race- 
day  attendance,  tto  event  made  $19,743  JS6 
for  the  Alrmen'a  Living  Improvement  Fund. 
The  groea  profit  at  BeigsUom  enabled  tto 
airmen  to  give  $44>SS  to  Air  Foree  Aid  Society 
and  Auatin  charltftaa.  The  baee  paid 
$0,401.68  Federal  taxea  and  $4,863.48  State  of 
Texas  taxee.  After  paying  out  this  amount, 
tto  Airmen's  Living  Improvement  Fund 
netted  a  total  of  $10,743.66. 

Bergstrom  AFB  spent  $8,500  to  decorate 
three  new  airmen's  mess  halls  and  tto  base 
hospital  mess  halL  Tto  remaining  mtmey 
will  to  spent  to  buy  fumltmre  and  fixtures 
for  tto  airmen's  dayrooms  on  tto  baae. 

The  third  race  was  held  at  Offutt  AFB, 
Oinfi*»«^j  Nebr..  in  July.  This  race  earned 
approximately  $51,800  for  tto  Airmen's  Liv- 
ing Improvement  Fund  and  $5,700  for  the 
Air  Fwce  Aid  Society. 

Tto  $61,300  will  to  used  to  buy  new  fur- 
nishings for  tto  new  SAC-type  barracks  and 
to  improve  Uvlng  conditions  In  the  old  bar- 
racks built  70  years  ago  when  the  pntenX 
site  of  tto  air  baae  waa  the  Army's  Fort 
Crook. 

pyjurth  race  on  tto  achedule  was  held  at 
loekboume  AFB,  Columbus,  Ohio,  In  August, 
and  on  the  basis  of  flguree  available  at  this 
time,  earned  approximately  $53,000  for  tto 
Airmen's  Uvlng  Improvement  Fund.  Hie 
money  wUl  to  uaed  to  buy  new  airmen's  day- 
room  fumlahlnga  and  to  Improve  Uvlng  con- 
ditions in  tto  barracks  by  buying  new 
fumlahlnga. 
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Loekboon*  APB  gM*  |9JB60  to  Mr  Wmpm 
Aid  aotl0tj  and  win  pay  mppnaixuMlj 
tCBOO  ta 


gJL'l'ENBlON  CV  RUCARXB 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  TORTT 

IS  TBI  BOUBB  or  BBSBDrrATlVB 
JVoiufay,  ilKffMt  3,  i^SJ 

Ifr.TORTY.  Mr.  SpMkar.  tbe  Aimed 
VcncM  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
supported  by  tax  moaaey:  bat  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  taken  orer  the  Air 
Force.  It  would  be  oyerly  pessimistic  to 
predict  that  the  winged  elephant  win  not 
fly.  but  any  thinking  man  will  Question 
the  combat  potential  of  an  Air  Force 
phimnf»^  for  econcmy  instead  of  security. 

The  recent  cut  in  our  Air  Force 
ordered  by  the  present  administration 
has  been  widely  questioned,  and  Tery  re- 
cently by  the  editor  of  the  Auburn.  N.  T.. 
Citisen-Advertiser.  Auburn  is  the  center 
of  a  strongly  Repid>llcan  district.  If  edi- 
torial comment  is  a  reflection  of  local 
sentiment,  it  is  also  a  community  of 
people  who  fed  politics  has  no  part  in 
national  defense. 

With  consent  of  my  colleagues.  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  R»oou>  an  editorial  from 
the  Auburn  Citlaen-AdTertiser  which 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  have  missed. 
The  editorial  is  <m  the  subject  of  the  Re- 
publican Party's  plan  to  put  on  a  TV  pro- 
gram to  explain  the  administration's 
budget  cuts.  This  program,  prepared  by 
a  professional  advertising  agency,  is  de- 
signed to  sell  the  American  people  on 
the  idea  that  a  cut-rate  Republican  Air 
Force  is  Just  what  this  country  needs  for 
securivy.  The  editor  of  the  Auburn  Ctti- 
sen-Advertlser  calls  the  cut  In  the  Air 
Force  program  irresponsible. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  extend 
my  remarks  and  Insert  In  the  RaooKs  the 
f oUowing  editorial  from  the  Auburn  Citi- 
zen-Adyertiser  of  August  3,  1953.  which 
follows: 

As  AoBMcr  Pounca 

We  are  Indebted  to  R^veaentattra  Sam- 
tncL  W.  ToKTT,  a  CaUfomla  Democrat,  for  ad- 
Tance  information  about  a  TV  program  tba 
Bepubllcan  Party  la  planning. 

The  program  haa  but  one  porpoae:  To  sell 
to  the  American  people  the  $5  billion  cut 
which  Repubtleana  have  Just  succeeded  In 
making  In  our  Air  l^vee. 

It  is  to  be  a  eompletely  profeaslonal  ad 
agency  production,  employing  all  the  lateat 
devloea  to  rationallaa  tbe  cut.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented as  a  Donpartlaaa  public  serfloe  when 
actually  it  is  a  complataty  partisan  oollectltm 
of  e«niaei  for  cutting  the  Air  Force's  Interim 
gofd  from  143  wings  to  130. 

As  Mr.  ToBTT  says.  "It  la  an  mtensely  one- 
sided preaentation  of  Republloaa  reasons,  or 
In  reality,  eseuaes.  for  raahly  abandoning  a 
carefully  conaklered  air  program.**  He  haa 
asked  the  TT  statlou  for  equal  ttana  to  pre- 
sent the  o4tier  aide. 

Mr.  Yomrr.  who  bas  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  TV  to  eal^hten  the  people,  aays  ba  found 
out  about  tSa  forthoomlng  program  from  a 
disgusted  Ref^Millcan. 

The  program  Me.  Toarr  warns  ng  agslnst  is 
bad  enough:  atirely  our  national  safa^  d*> 


paw  a  on  aehlaiflng  the  beat  Air  Force  we  eaa 
pcaa  biy  recruit  and  train.  If  the  American 
peo|  le  can  be  scdd  a  bill  of  goods  to  the  effect 
this  beat-we-know-how-to-get  Air  Force 
■dbordlnata  to  tbm  need  for  a  cut  in  taxes. 
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la  no  telling  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

our  own  part,  we  believe  there  are 

Americans  with  foresight  so  that  the 

Air  Force  cut  will  have  ita  ef- 

at  the  next  national  election.    At  least 

lope  so.     Bfbst  thinking  people  realise 

we  are  all  llTlng  pretty  weU  right  now 

can  afford  to  wait  for  a  tax  cut  until  the 

defense  is  secure.    They  recogniae 

tax  cut  as  a  political  moTe  not  tn  the 

beat  Interests. 

telerlslon  program  la  being  planned 

that  realisation.   The  very  RepubU- 

leaders  who  put  over  the  Air  Force  cut 

full  well  that  perceiving  voters  are 

extremely  suspicious  of  the  Air  Force 

or  In  downright  disapproval  of  It.    The 

program  la  being  prepared  as  a  public 

drug  potion  to  calm  those  doubts. 

and  dlsapprovala. 

we  say.  this  particular  program  Is  bad 
but  a  still  greater  questions  arises. 
Wh4t  it  TVs  overall  role  In  politics  to  be? 
may  even  be  necessary  to  legislate  riiles 
for  equ*l  *^  time;  Federal  Com- 
Oommlaslon  control  may  tiim 
not  a  sufBdent  safeguard,  for  the  FCX^'s 
mat  kbership  is  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
par^  In  power. 

Toarr  has  an  Important  national  prob- 
lem [by  the  talL   We  hope  be  doean't  let  go. 
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CJeagressaoBal  utd  JvAdal  Salaries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

oruauHA 
TBX  BOUSS  OF  BXPRB98NTATTVBB 
Monday,  Amoutt  3, 1953 

1^.  BEAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  my 
r  I.  I  feel  that  the  Congress  should 
baljnce  the  budget  and  begin  tax  re- 
B  before  increasing  the  salaries 
of  lis  Members. 


Sb(»  177S  CwMfress  Has  Dcdtre^  the 
Festal  Dcparteeat  a  PaUk  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


her 
ber 


or  amnraaora 
Of  THK  BODSB  OfF  BXPRBBENTATrVSI 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

llr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Spe  Lker.  more  than  20  years  ago.  Rep- 
ress Qtative  Cljrde  Kelly,  who  was  a  Mem- 
)f  this  House  and  a  very  active  mem- 
of  the  Post  Ofllce  Committee,  wrote 
a  d(  cidedly  important  book  called  "U.  S. 
Pos^  Policy."  published  by  D.  Appleton 
in  1932. 

1^.  Kdly  must  have  made  a  very  ex- 
haustive study  ot  the  history  of  the 
Depkrtment,  since  his  research  takes  him 
bad :  to  1753  when  the  postal  service  was 
run,  under  British  rule,  for  a  in-oflt.  and 
evei  f  surplus  ddOar  was  sent  to  the  King. 
Thli  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Colonists. 


In  1775  the  Oontlntntal  Ooogress  es- 
tablished the  postal  servloe  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  at  its  head.  Stnee  that 
time,  says  Mr.  Kelly^  book- 
American  pobUo  aenttment  had  etaad- 
fastly  rejected  any  sxiggeatlon  that  the  poat 
ofllce  ahotild  be  a  source  at  revenue  to  tha 
Government  through  proAta  from  Ita  oper- 
ations. 

The  Continental  Ooogreaa  eat  poatal  ratea 
ao  percent  leas  than  Utoae  charged  under 
the  Ktng  and  also  declared  that  "If  the 
necessary  expense  shall  exceed  the  produce. 
the  d^dency  shall  be  made  good  by  tba* 
United  Oolonlea.** 

In  those  days,  the  only  way  mall  could 
be  transported  was  by  stagec<>aeh.  on 
horseback,  or  by  sailboat.    . 

Mr.  Kelly  recites  that  the  authors  of 
our  American  Constitution  decided  that 
the  postal  power  is  exclusively  given  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
provision  in  our  Constitution  which  says. 
"Congress  .should  have  power  to  estab- 
lish post  offices." 

Any  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Pinckney 
that  the  post  offices  should  be  revenue- 
producing  received  no  serious  considera- 
tion in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
In  1841,  public  pressure  led  Congress  to 
decree  that  "all  post  roads  necessary  to 
furnish  mail  communication  to  country 
towns  which  have  no  mall."  should  be 
excepted  from  revenue  requirements. 

As  far  back  as  May  4.  1822.  President 
Monroe  in  a  message  to  Congress,  de- 
clared that  the  postal  provision  in  tbe 
Constitution  gave  authority  to  take  all 
action  necessary  "so  as  to  diffuse  Intel- 
ligence as  extensively  and  to  make  the 
ConsUtutiqn  as  useful  as  possible.  Post 
offices  were  made  for  the  country  and 
not  the  country  for  them.  They  are  thA 
offspring  of  improvement." 

In  1844  Congress  appointed  a  Dtaited 
States  Postal  Commission  and  ordered  it 
to  report  findings  as  to  the  real  purpose 
and  value  of  the  postal  service.  Many 
witnesses  were  heard.  Just  as  by  our  com- 
mittees today,  scores  of  them.  The  flzMl 
report  bears  out  what  I  am  advocating 
today. 

THe    ITnltad    Stataa    postal    awvi 
created-:- 

Reported  this  Commission— 

to  render  the  dttaen  worthy,  by 
knowledge  and  enllghtemnent,  of  bla  liiqior- 
tant  privUegea  aa  a  sovereign  eoastttoast  at 
his  Oovemment;  to  dlffuee  enlightenment 
and  social  Improvement  and  national  fellow- 
ahip;  elevating  our  people  In  the  ecale  of 
civillaatu>n  and  brining  them  Into  patrloUs 
affection. 

Although  the  language  used  In  this  re- 
port is  that  of  1844  how  could  one  say 
that  the  post  office  is  a  service  to  all  the 
people  any  more  emphatlcal^?  Mr. 
Kelly  in  his  book  said  that— 

Such  a  conception  of  poatal  aervlce  meant 
the  doom  of  a  money  measurement  poUey. 
With  such  objects  in  view,  the  queetlon  ot  a 
dollar  in  receipts  for  every  dollar  of  ezpenttt- 
ttirea.  was  untenable  and  xmworthy. 

Mr.  Kelly  tells  us  that  there  were  the 
postal  reductions  in  1845  due  to  this  re- 
port, and  another  postal  reduction  in 
1851: 


Congress  definitely  rejected  the  aelf- 
taining  policy  and  embarked  upon  the 
ice  poUcy,  which  has  made  poa^la  the  post 
office  as  we  know  It  today. 
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The  act  of  March  S.  1851,  decreed  tbaft 
letter  rates  should  be  Idwered  to  3  cents 
for  distances  up  to  3.000  miles,  and  pro- 
vided a  direct  appropriation  of  $500XNM 
to  supply  any  deficiency  that  may  arise 
In  the  postal  service. 

The  1851  law  further  provided  that— 

Ho  poet  oAoe  ahould  be  dlaeontlnued  nor 
the  mall  aeiiloa  on  any  mall  route  to  be 
dlseootlnuad.  In  eonaaquenoe  of  any  denomi- 
nation of  any  revaotiae  that  may  result  from 
this  act.  and  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Poatmaatar  Oanaral  to  eatabllsh  new  oOloea 
and  place  the  mall  aarvloe  on  any  new  mall 
routaa  that  bareaftar  may  be  eatabllahed  In 
the  eame  manner  as  ttougfa  this  act  had  not 
been  paaaed. 

That  means.  In  spilt  of  the  cuts  in 
rates,  the  Postmaster  General  could  not 
cut  servloe  but  should  extend  it. 
Mr.  Kelly  adds  that- 
Through  this  lagtalatlon  Oongraaa  brought 
the  poatal  earvloe  directly  in  line  with  the 
pteambto  to  the  Oonakitatlon  at  the  United 
Statea.  lite  post  oflica  was  declared  to  be 
a  aanrloe  Inatltutlon  for  the  promotion  ot 
the  general  welfare— It  was  no  longer  to  be 
a  question  of  arithmetic  bttt  of  public  good. 

About  1874  tbe  United  SUtes  had  a 
Postmaster  Oeneral  who  brought  into 
the  Department  the  private  business 
view,  Ju^  as  is  being  attempted  today  to 
some  degree. 

mis  Postmaster  General  said  to  0(m- 
gress: 

The  axpeoditureB  cxoead  the  reoelpta.  a 
state  of  affairs  which  strlkaa  with  peculiar 
force  of  mind,  more  or  leaa  dlaelplined  by 
the  doae  Inapaetlon  of  aecounta  enforced  In 
mercantile  pUraulta.  In  buslneas  affairs 
there  Is  but  one  end  to  this  condition — 
bankruptcy. 

However,  continues  the  Kelly  book: 

Oongraaa  traveled  steadfastly  along  the 
aarvlee  higliway.  heeding  tbe  worda  of  Sen- 
ator Sumner.  In  1870,  who  aald  that — 

**Wlthout  the  poet  oOoe  there  would  not 
be  that  national  unity,  with  Irrealstlble  guar  - 
aaty  of  equal  rlghta  to  all,  which  la  tb»  glory 
oC  the  BepubUc" 

A«ain,  in  1885,  postage  rates  were 
gradually  reduced.  The  3-cent  letter 
rate  was  made  2  cents  and  the  weight 
was  increased  from  one-half  ounce  to  a 
fun  ounce.  New^aper  rates  were  re- 
duced frtmi  2  cents  a  pound  to  1  cent  a 
pound.  In  this  action  Congress  and  the 
Department  were  in  complete  agreement 
There  was  a  deficit  in  1885  of  $8,380,000. 
or  about  30  percent  of  the  revenues.  Yet 
Congress  believed  that  lower  rates  wotdd 
increase  r^-^enues  and  that,  in  any  case, 
the  wldeued  service  would  return  divi- 
dends more  valui^ale  than  numey. 

Enthusiastic  in  his  agreement  with 
that  position  was  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. WlUiam  P.  Vilas,  who  was  not  in  the 
least  freighteoed  by  the  figures  In  red  in 
the  postal  balance.  In  his  report  for 
1885  he  gave  his  philosophy  at  some 
length: 

The  notion  that  the  postal  servloe  la  a 
buslneas  carried  on  by  the  Oovemment. 
which  should  be  at  least  self -sustaining,  la 
not  a  Just  or  wlae  one,  and  to  ao  regard  It 
tends  V)  empower  ita  efBdeney  and  retard 
Ita  in^irovement.  It  la  obvknia  that  the 
poatal  aervloe  la  of  a  general  public  value, 
of  vast  Importanoe,  quite  dlatlnct  from  that 
value  which  la  only  the  combined  sum  of  Its 
uaefulneaa  to  particular  persona  whoae  er- 
rands It  p^forma. 


Tbs  drtef  fasCnra  of  ttda  genaral  Uad  Is 
the  common  good  whleh  arlaea  from  a  <Ua- 
aemlnatlon  of  Intelllgenee.  the  ^iread  of 
Intercourse,  and  the  Increaae  of  facUltlea  for 
procuring  the  amen  things  which  beatow  the 
comforts  of  life  resulting  In  the  diffusion  of 
a  greater  ta^plnaaa  among  all  the  people. 

In  1930  Postmaster  Generall^mi  Hayes 
announced  the  post  office  is  "not  for 
profit,  for  politics,  but  for  servloe,"  and 
he  proceeded  to  humanise  tbe  service 
and  Postmaster  General  Hubert  Work, 
who  followed  Hayes  continued  tbe  postal 
service  "as  a  motion  of  friendly  htip- 
f ulness  for  every  American." 

In  1870  Postmaster  General  Jchn  A.  J. 
Cresswell  approved  free  and  county  mail- 
ing privileges  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
sincs  printed  in  the  county: 

It  la  the  duty  of  Oovemment.  he  said,  aa 
part  of  Its  work  of  benefloence.  to  aid  in  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  people  by 
carrying  newmwpers  as  cheaply  as  poesflale. 

In  1882  Postmaster  General  llmothy 
O.  Howe  was  willing  to  go  the  entire 
distance  and  eliminate  all  man  charges 
on  newspapers. 
Mr.  KeUy's  book  says  that—  ^ 
Congress  has  never  waivered  In  Its  deter- 
mination to  expand  this  service  to  the  fuU 
extent.  It  enacted  "rural  maU  d^very 
ahall  be  extended  ao  aa  to  aerve  as  near  aa 
practicable  the  entire  rural  population  of 
the  United  Statea." 

Today  there  are  more  than  32.000 
rural  route  carriers  covering  their  routes 
every  day  and  serving  more  than  33  mU- 
Uon  Americans,  nrhe  human  contacts 
of  the  service  make  many  demands  and 
there  are  the  countless  errands  and  con- 
fidences, the  thousand  and  <me  things, 
which  are  part  and  pared  of  the  work  ot 
this  procedure  of  Uncle  Sam.  That  he 
has  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  be  has 
served  unfalllng:ly  m  the  cold  and  mud 
and  hot  and  storm,  is  proved  by  the  siq>- 
port  givm  the  rural  free  deUvery  serv- 
ice. No  pleas  for  a  self-sustaining  post 
office  have  ever  made  headway  against 
this  postal  faculty,  which  has  been  of 
greater  value  than  money  could  express." 

Then  Mr.  Kelly  goes  on  to  say; 

A  private  business  entari»lse.  bent  on 
moneymaklng.  wo\ild  Instantly  abolish  this 
free  delivery  of  maU  In  rural  sections,  and 
require  the  rural  dweller  to  come  to  town 
for  his  malL  That  method  is  used  by  ex- 
press oompanlea  and  they  eave  money 
through  It.  Oongreas  has  acted  from  the 
t>t^n"«"g  on  a  different  pOUcy.  Under  the 
most  generous  i^portlonment  of  costs,  there 
is  a  deficit  each  year  of  $60  million  In  the 
rural  free  dMlvery  eervloe.  It  U  unfair  to 
contend  that  thla  la  a  poatal  deficit  to  be 
made  up  from  exactions  on  users  of  t2ie 
malls.  It  Is  the  sum  paid  by  the  Oovem- 
ment In  the  acoompllahment  of  a  wise  pur- 
pcee  and  the  money  tt  haa  coat  haa  been 
•moog  the  beet  expenditorea  of  the  BapubUo. 

Th«i  Mr.  Keny  goes  on  to  show  where 
In  1912  Congress  took  steps  to  coim>lete 
the  chain  of  deUvery  to  the  homes  of 
^Tni»rirftTMi  thTough  thc  link  whi^  would 
take  care  of  viUiages  and  the  smaller 
towns,  by  giving  them  maU  deUvery  and 
also  giving  It  to  "coouiunities  adjacent 
to  cities  having  dty  deUvery." 

Mr.  Kelly  says  that  "the  principle  back 
ot  the  action  was  that  every  American, 
no  matter  where  he  resides  in  city,  vil- 


lage, or  country,  is  entitled  to  at  least 
one  deUvery  of  his  maU  each  day." 

Ex-President  Hadley,  of  Tale  Univer- 
sity, is  quoted  In  tbe  Kdly  book  as  saying 
that— 

Our  whole  economic,  aocial,  and  pcdttleal 
system  haa  become  so  dependent  ttpcm  free 
and  secure  postal  communication  that  the 
attempt  to  measure  Ka  specific  effects  can 
be  a  little  leas  than  a  waste  of 


Mr.  Kelly  says  that  that  situation  pre- 
vails because  the  lawmaking  power, 
charged  with  req;xmsibiUty  for  your 
postal  policy,  has  enacted  more  than 
100  laws  based  on  tbe  steadfast  belief 
that  public  service  is  the  primary  object 
and  that  aU  other  considerations  are 
secondary. 

Tbus  Mr.  Kelly  goes  on: 

It  Is  true  that  there  have  always  been  thoee 
who  have  liMlated  that  the  proper  objeeave 
In  tbe  post  oAoe  estabUahment  ahould  be  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  Tltey  have  urged 
America  to  try  another  road  than  the  service 
highway,  but  tbey  have  never  sucoec^ded  in 
transforming  the  poet  cOoe  into  a  flaeal  de- 
vloe,  or  even  an  Indivldaal  enterprlae.  Tlie 
poatal  service  baa  been  eonttnuoualy  main- 
tained as  a  aodal  welfare  force  of  greataat 
magnitude. 

First  of  sll.  thMi.lt  must  be  noted  that  the 
proposal  to  make  the  Foat  OOce  pay  Ita  way. 
la  not  new.  It  haa  been  tested  and  rejected. 
It  Is  a  reversal  of  the  daylight  saving  process, 
for  tt  turns  the  handa  of  the  dodc  backward 
Inatead  of  f  orwvd. 

"nm  money  from  tbe  neaanry  whl^  la 
aomettanea  needed  to  aupplement  poetal  re- 
ceipts In  furnishing  coofilete  and  compre- 
hensive service.  Is  not  a  liability  but  an  in- 
vestment, the  dividends  being  Just  as  sub- 
stantial aa  thoogh  they  were  paid  In  cadu 
There  la  not  a  bualncaa  In  Amerlo  Whoam  In- 
come Is  not  doe  tn  conaUlwahte  measure  to 
the  poetal  aervloe. 

In  any  ease,  postage  ratea  ahould  be  aaade 
with  extreme  care  for  they  affect  every 
American. 

This  book  written  by  one  of  the  great- 
est authorities  who  ever  sat  in  Congress 
on  poetal  matters,  bears  out  my  oonten- 
tkm,  based  on  my  11  years'  experience  on 
the  Post  Offlee  Committee  in  this  House, 
that  the  Post  Ofllee  ts  primarily  for  serv- 
ice  to  an  Americans  and  is  not  to  be  run 
as  an  ordinary  business  institution.  If 
we  are  going  to  run  it  as  a  paying  busi- 
ness out  of  the  41.M4  post  offices  in  the 
Nation,  we  would  have  to  abbUsh  90  per- 
cent of  them  because  peiiiaps  <mly  a 
smaU  percent  of  the  post  oflBces  can  show 
a  money  profit  on  their  Ixxdcs. 

So.  my  coUeagues.  I  beg  of  you  to  heed 
the  words  of  Congress  as  expressed  sines 
1775  and  to  realise  that  this  great  gov- 
ernmental department  is  set  up  and  ex- 
ists primarily  for  service;  that  any  ctj 
from  any  source  whatsoever  concerning 
an  alleged  deficit  for  many  reasons  is  to 
be  taken  with  consideration  to  the  serv- 
ice the  post  oflloe  does  in  welding  our 
America  together  and  helping  48  States 
and  our  Territories  to  be  one  people  In 
tboiigfat,  word,  and  deed. 

It  win  be  a  aorry  day  for  160  milUon 
Americans  i^mi  we  change  that  wise 
p<^cy  and  try  to  make  our  Postal  De- 
partment a  so-ealled  business  depart- 
ment when  tor  178  years  imder  a  serv. 
ice  policy  it  has  done  more  to  mate 
America  one.  and  to  make  America  great, 
than  an  other  governmental  factors  and 
agoicies  combined. 
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OF 

JH  THB  BOUaS  or  BKPBBSKNTATTVSB 
Mondaif,  August  3. 19S3 

Mr.  OENTRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try Is  at  a  croflsroad.  It  must  make  a 
decision,  a  dedsim  which  will  chart  the 
destiny  and  determine  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  America.  This  decision 
may  take  us  along  either  of  three  paths. 

Shall  it  be  war,  with  its  at(«n  bcnnb 
destruction  of  human  lives  and  material 
resources,  a  destruction  so  great  that 
primtion.  want  and  suffering  will  be- 
come the  common  lot  of  all  the  world's 
peoples? 

Shall  it  be  continued  cpld  war,  with 
otu:  country  and  the  world  spending  it- 
self into  certain  armament  bankruptcy, 
a  situati<m  that  also  would  finally  end 
in  war? 

Shall  it  be  peace? 

The  time  for  decision  is  now.  It  can- 
not be  long  delayed,  else  the  opportunity 
for  peace  will  pass  us  by.  There  cmnes 
a  time  in  the  quarrels  and  conflicts  of 
nations  when  balance  has  been  tested,  a 
time  when  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  fighting.  If  cool 
heads  prevail  at  that  moment,  peace  can 
be  established.  Both  World  Wars  are  ex- 
amples of  golden  opportunities  that  were 
lost.  In  each  of  them  there  was  the  de- 
termination to  win  a  victory  that  would 
be  total  but  which  proved  to  be  totally 
barren.  Will  another  golden  opportuni- 
ty be  missed  today  to  the  tragec^  of  the 
world's  pe<H>les.  including  our  own?  We 
shall  soon  see. 

In  applying  the  rule  of  logic  in  any  war 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States — 
If  the  word  logic  can  ever  be  apidied  to 
war—there  is  one  fact  that  must  be 
present  to  make  such  a  war  possible  for 
us.  It  is  that  we  must  have  major  allies 
on  and  near  the  continent  of  Europe. 
allies  who  not  only  will  be  fighting  with 
us  but  from  whose  bases  we  can  wage  the 
war.  Without  such  bases  reasonably 
near  to  Russia  we  cannot  prosecute  a 
war  against  Russia  without  incurring  the 
possibilities  of  suffering  great  destruction 
and  loss  of  life  in  our  own  country.  All 
our  actions  in  recent  years  have  been 
predicated  on  our  supposition  that  we 
could,  if  it  became  a  vital  necessity,  rely 
on  fighting  Russia  from  bases  in  Britain. 
Frajoee.  and  Western  Germany:  that  we 
would  have  the  active  participation  of 
Britain  and  France  and  the  probable 
help  of  Western  Germany. 

It  now  appears  that  there  is  some 
doubt,  if  not  great  doubt,  on  each  of 
these  points.  Both  Great  Britain  and 
France  show  every  indication  of  com- 
plete independence  on  these  matters,  and 
in  some  instances,  outright  opposition  to 
the  thinking  and  purposes  of  America. 
Therejs  also  doubt  that  Germany  would 
actuaJr  fight  with  us  should  war  come. 
Sinoe  the  welfare  ot  all  our  citizens  and 
thettves  of  many  millions  of  them  are  at 
stake  in  this  issue,  it  behooves  each  of  us 


\ 


to  ( (msider  the  positian  today  of  Great 
Brli  ain.  Ftance.  and  West»n  Germany. 
We  need  to  understand  that  position  in 
ord(  !r  that  we  may  intelligently  pass  on 
the  greater  issue  of  what  course  our 
couitry  should  take  in  the  present 
em<  rgency. 

\  liat  about  Great  Britain?  It  is  an 
Isla  Id  country,  lying  hard  alongside  con- 
tintntal  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of 
Wo  Id  War  I  Great  Britain  was  an  em- 
pire on  whose  broad  domain  the  sun 
nevsr  set  It  was  the  world's  leading 
nat  on;  its  fleets  ruled  the  oceans.  Its 
moi  key  was  the  standard  by  which  all 
othfn  were  gaged,  its  living  standard 
the  world's  highest  Today  It  is  a  Uvlng 
exanple  of  what  war  can  do  to  a  once 
grekt  country.  An  all-out  heroic  par- 
tici  MUon  in  two  World  Wars  has  de- 
plet  Bd  its  treasury,  sapped  the  strength 
of  1 8  people,  and  stripped  it  of  its  great 
em]  tire.  It  has  brought  it  food  rationing, 
soe  sllsm.  a  loss  of  world  markets,  and 
the  most  humiliating  of  all,  a  reliance 
for  its  dally  keep  on  the  United  States, 
ones  its  own  possession.  It  is  a  far  cry 
fro]  a  the  days  of  Imperial  glory  when 
eve  7  British  heart  beat  a  little  faster  in 
the  knowledge  that  Britannia  ruled  the 
wa^  es. 

y  lien  the  Englishman  of  today  looks 
at  1  tie  rubble  of  a  still  war-torn  London, 
a  g)  im  reminder  of  days  he  would  like  to 
fon  et;  when  he  reflects  that  world  lead- 
ers] ip  has  passed  from  his  once  proud 
cap  tal  to  far-away  Washington,  he  has 
eve  7  right  to  ponder  seriously  the  causes 
whl:h  brought  such  blight  to  his  once 
fail  land.  When  Mr.  Churchill,  the  last 
living  link  with  Britain's  days  of  great 
sphndor  and  glory,  tells  him  that  the 
situ  Ation  is  ripe  for  peace;  when  he  sees 
eve  7  evidence  that  Mr.  Chiuxhill  feels 
an  Impatience  with-  the  American  atti- 
tud  I  toward  peace,  is  It  any  wonder  that 
he  akes  the  position  that  greater  effort 
sho  lid  be  made  to  compose  the  differ- 
encis  which  would  lead  to  war  between 
Rui  sia  and  our  country  and  Involve  his 

OWIi? 

\  rhat  about  France?  No  nation  ever 
fouEht  more  heroically  than  did  France 
in  1  ae  First  World  War.  l^e  poured  out 
her  treasure  in  men  and  money  in  full 
me  «ure  in  a  valiant  effort  to  stop  a 
hat  sd  enemy.  When  that  conflict  ended, 
she  was  broken  financially  and  the  flower 
of  :  ler  manhood  lay  in  the  himdreds  of 
mil  tary  cemeteries  that  dot  her  land- 
scape. >  Her  resistance  bad  been  so  des- 
perate and  her  losses  so  great,  it  was  gen- 
erally said  at  war's  conclusion  that  no 
you  Dg  man  was  left  in  all  of  France  who 
hac  not  received  serious  wounds  in  his 
country's  defense.  France  suffered  too 
grettly  to  make  full  recovery  before 
Wo  rid  War  n.  a  condition  aggravated  by 
larce  defense  budgets  when  the  image  of 
Hit  er  appeared  on  the  horizon. 

Ihe  memories  of  the  Second  World 
Wa  r  are  ones  France,  too,  would  Uke  to 
forget  She  suffered  complete  defeat, 
nee  sssitating  her  unconditional  sur- 
renler.  She  lived  under  the  heel  of  a 
con  Queror  for  years,  the  German  flag  fly- 
ing over  her  once  proud  country.  She 
los^her  food,  her  goods,  her  wealth  of 
all  kinds.  Somewhere  along  the  way.  she 
losi  her  once  flaming  spirit.  Today,  she 
reli  :s  on  America  for  the  bread  she  eats. 


She  Is  sick  and  tired  of  war.  wants  no 
part  of  it  She  knows,  too,  that  Amer- 
ica's program  calls  for  a  revived  Ger- 
many, a  vivid  reminder  of  her  unhappy 
I>ast  with  that  country.  Two  uncondi- 
tional surrenders  to  Germany  within  80 
years  and  a  third  German  war  in  which 
she  won  on  the  fleld  but  actually  lost 
everything,  are  a  little  too  recent  in  her 
memory  to  cause  her  to  view  German 
military  resurgence  with  unconcern. 

England  and  France  are  heavily  in 
debt  They  are  unable  to  meet  their  an- 
nual budgets  while  collecting  taxes  so 
high  they  cannot  be  increased.  They 
cannot  find  the  capital  to  build  new 
homes.  Their  emplosrment  is  low.  as  are 
wages  and  standards  of  living.  It  is  a 
sitxiation  for  which  they  have  found  no 
answer. 

Although  we  participated  In  both 
World  Wars,  our  losses  compared  to 
those  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia  were  small.  We  had  no  American 
battlegrounds.  They  were  across  the 
oceans.  While  Europe's  cities  were  de- 
stroyed over  and  over  again,  not  one 
bomb  fell  on  America.  When  the  wars 
were  concluded.  American  boys  came 
home  to  a  country  untouched  by  its 
ravages.  The  European  soldier,  if  he 
lived  at  aU.  often-tlmes  found  on  his 
return  that  he  no  longer  had  either  home 
or  family.  It  can  truthfully  be  said  of 
the  European  that  war  has  blighted  his 
past,  depresses  his  present,  and  clouds 
his  future  with  great  doubt 

Should  there  be  any  wonder  then  that 
France  and/  England  take  an  entirely 
different  view  of  the  present  situation 
than  we  do?  They  have  lived  with  war 
and  its  horrors.  There  have  been 
stretches  of  years  when  their  people 
knew  that  each  night  would  bring  a  new 
fleet  of  bombers  with  their  lethal  loads 
of  destruction.  The  losses  of  their  busi- 
nesses, their  homes,  even  their  lives, 
might  come  at  any  time.  Both  Ftmnoe 
and  England  know  that  if  they  are  par- 
ticipants in  any  Russian-American  war 
their  countries  will  be  atomic  battle- 
groiinds  and  their  cities  will  become  litUe 
more  than  heaps  of  melted  metal  and 
burned  bodies,  a  result  of  being  the  tar- 
get of  both  friend  and  foe. 

Every  day  the  thinking  of  our  allies 
seems  to  diverge  further  fnmi  our  own. 
They  feel  they  are  unable  to  finance  rea- 
sonable defense  costs,  that  war  is  flnan- 
clally  out  of  the  question.  They  feel 
that  if  they  go  on  spending,  even  at  the 
present  rate,  it  can  result  only  in  their 
flinal  bankruptcy. 

The  widest  gull,  however,  in  the  think- 
ing of  our  European  allies  and  ourselves, 
concerns  our  views  regarding  Russia.  In 
their  appraisal  of  Russia,  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  history.  Russia  did  not  start 
the  First  World  War  although  she  was  a 
participant  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  from 
that  war's  first  days  until  her  total  de- 
feat In  her  effort  she  suffered  tremen- 
dous losses  of  men.  At  war's  end,  she 
underwent  a  revolution  which  rocked  her 
country,  causing  additional  losses  of  hu- 
man life,  and  ending  with  the  Commu- 
nists in  power.  Purges  followed  the  rev- 
olution and  again  Russia's  manpower 
was  depleted.  Our  allies  know  that 
Russia  desperately  tried  to  stay  out  of 
the  Second  World  War.     In  her  efloxt 
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she  signed  a  nonaggression  pact  with 
Germany,  became  a  participant  in  the 
war  only  because  Hitler  violated  this  pact 
and  attacked  her.  The  annals  of  mod- 
em warfare  reveal  no  other  nation  that 
has  suffered  so  much  as  Russia  did  in 
manpower  in  that  war.  Her  castialties 
were  21  million,  her  actual  killed  more 
than  10  million  men.  32  times  as  many 
deaths  as  America  suffered  in  the  same 
war.  The  most  productive  parts  of  her 
country  were  devastated  by  repeated  in- 
vasion and  occupancy.  Her  cities,  far 
into  her  interior,  were  destroyed  by  aerial 
bombings.  Our  allies  know  that  today 
the  Russian  standard  of  living  is  low,  a 
standard  she  can  raise  only  by  expending 
less  for  armament  production. 

There  are  other  situations  respecting 
Russia  on  which  our  allies  have  strong 
beliefs  which  differ  from  our  own.  They 
think  that  Russia's  leaders  of  today  are 
anything  but  stupid,  that  they  know  they 
can  do  more  for  their  country' without 
war  than  with  It  They  think,  too,  that 
Russia's  position  respecting  intemation- 
al  relationships  changed  measurably 
after  Stalin's  death  and  Malenkov's  rise 
to  power.  Actually,  they  believe  that 
Russia  will  not  fight  unless  she  Is  at- 
tacked. Knowing  that  nobody  will  at- 
tack Russia,  our  allies  long  ago  reached 
the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  no 
war.  For  that  reason,  they  cannot  quite 
understand  America's  great  urgency  to 
get  all  European  countries  on  a  war 
basis,  which,  because  of  bitter  experi- 
ence, causes  them  to  recoil  in  horror. 

Believing  that  the  danger  of  war  Is 
absent,  our  allies  take  the  position  that 
the  time  to  try  for  peace  is  now.  It  is 
only  fair  to  relate  that  Europe,  and 
especially  England,  has  felt  for  several 
years  that  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to 
peace  is  the  eagerness  and  Immaturity 
of  America  in  the  diplomatic  field.  This 
view  may  have  been  infiuenced  some- 
what by  natural  resentment  at  world 
leadership  moving  to  Washington.  Re- 
gardless, they  hold  such  a  view  and  it 
affects  their  action  and  thinking.  Be- 
lieving that  Russia  is  ready  to  compro- 
mise, knowing  that  they,  themselves,  are 
willing  to  make  concessions,  although 
not  to  the  point  of  appeasement,  our 
allies  are  demanding  that  we  sit  down 
with  Russia  and  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion do  everything  possible  to  compose 
our  differences. 

Will  we  do  what  our  allies  want  us  so 
desperately  to  do?  It  would  seem  that 
we  will.  Everyone  knows  that  our  coim- 
try  is  not  happy  about  our  fiasco  in 
Korea.  We  did  not  win  there  only  be- 
cause our  allies  and  brother  U.  N.  mem- 
bers did  not  fully  help  us.  Why  did  not 
they  really  help  us?  Because  they  were 
afraid  it  would  involve  Russia  and.  if 
so.  they  knew  their  countries  and  cities 
would  be  battlegrounds  and  again  suffer 
war's  destruction.  They  c6uld  not  make 
themselves  believe  that  anything  could 
compensate  for  that  awful  happening. 
It  was  not  the  decision  we  thought  they 
should  make  after  Joining  us  in  the 
Korean  venture  for  better  or  for  worse. 
We  have  to  recognize,  however,  that 
any  other  decision  cm  their  part  was 
difficult  in  the  light  of  the  horrible  pos- 
sibilities that  full  participation  held  for 
their  coimtries. 


It  wou^  seem  that  we  will  reach  an 
agreement  with  Russia  because  the  de- 
cision of  our  allies  leaves  us  little  or 
no  alternative.  What  our  allies  say  to 
us  in  effect  is:  If  you  don't  settle  your 
differences  with  Russia  and  war  results, 
we  will  not  be  a  party  to  it."  What  that 
actually  means  is  that  we  would  be  de- 
nied the  many  Army  and  Air  Bases  we 
now  occupy  in  Europe.  Without  them, 
we  simply  cannot  be  so  foolish  as  to  fight 
a  war  alone  against  Russia  and  China. 
AlUiough  we  would  win  it.  the  cost  in 
human  life  in  this  atom-bomb  age  would 
be  too  great  and  would  cause  a  revulsion 
of  all  mankind. 

There  are  some  people  in  our  country 
who  seem  to  be  afraid  of  peace;  who  feel 
that  the  elimination  of  armament  pro- 
duction will  cause  economic  recession  or 
even  depression.  The  cessation  of  large 
armament  spending  will  caxise  lessening 
of  production  in  our  country  and  might 
cause  a  recession  or  even  a  depression. 
No  permanent  progress,  however,  is  built 
on  waste  and  war  production  is  com- 
plete waste.  War  is  destructive  of  every 
human  and  material  resource.  Too.  we 
know  that  all  great  advances  in  human 
history  have  come  in  periods  of  peace. 
The  fact  that  the  present  overpowering 
cost  of  government,  with  its  unbalanced 
budgets  and  incr^islng  public  debt,  is 
almost  wholly  due  td  war  armaments, 
shmild.  in  Itself,  be  an  answer  to  any  fear 
of  the  establishment  of  peace  because  of 
economic  reasons. 

Since  peace,  rather  than  war.  means 
so  much  to  us.  what  should  we  do  in  an 
effort  to  attain  it?  Today,  our  country 
has  a  mentality  of  conflict.  It  should 
be  changed  to  one  of  ccmciliation,  with- 
out which  negotiations  with  Russia  will 
get  nowhere.  Basically,  we  need  to  look 
tar  things  on  which  we  can  agree  instead 
of  searching  for  things  on  which  we  will 
disagree. 

If  we  really  want  to  attain  peace,  we 
should  go  into  a  meeting  with  Russia 
without  exacting  advance  commitments 
from  Russia  as  a  price  for  a  meeting  with 
us.  Above  all,  we  must  enter  such  a 
meeting  with  an  open  mind,  ready  to 
negotiate  on  a  fair  and  honorable,  give 
and  take  basis.  No  other  basis  would 
give  hope  for  success.  We  should  not 
expect  to  secure  a  change  in  the  status 
of  the  satellite  countries  as  a  condition 
of  peace.  Such  a  demand  would  be 
doomed  to  failure.  It  is  easily  possible, 
however,  that  a  period  of  peace  might 
relax  Russia's  hold  on  these  countries. 

There  are  other  things  both  Russia 
and  America  can  do  to  pnmiote  an  un- 
derstanding toward  peace.  There  have 
been  few  speeches  by  Russia's  rulers  in 
the  last  several  years,  possibly  Just  as 
few  by  our  Presidents,  which  have  not 
thundered  denunciations  of  the  other  in 
scathing  language.  The  same  has  been 
true  of  Government  ofllcials  of  lesser 
rank  in  both  countries.  Practically  all 
public  speakers  in  America  for  many 
years  have  used  Russia  and  her  form  of 
government  as  subjects  in  public  dis- 
cussions. The  pronouncements  of  high 
officials  of  the  two  coimtries  could  not 
help  but  inflame  the  minds  of  their  peo- 
ple, as  actually  they  were  Intended  to 
do.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  say  that  these 
highly  inflammatory  statements  have 


now  served  their  usefulness  and  should 
stop,  provided  we  want  peace?  It  would 
seem  not  Indeed,  a  climate  for  peace 
cannot  be  cultivated  unless  this  is  done. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  logic  In  the 
position  of  those  among  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  aniy  atteiiu)t  to  negotiate  with 
Russia.  They  ^y  that  Russia  cannot  be 
trusted,  that  she  will  outsmart  us,  and 
that  any  agreement  that  Rjissia  would 
make  could  not  be  acceptable  to  us. 
There  is  nothing  constructive  about  this 
kind  of  thinking  because  it  would  lead 
only  to  certain  disaster.  It  would  con- 
sign America  and  Europe  permanently 
to  spending  great  sums  of  money  yearly 
on  armaments — a  situation  that  would 
exhaust  us  all  by  bankruptcy.  Its  final 
result  would  most  certainly  be  war  be- 
cause two  sets  of  nations  cannot  go  on, 
year  after  year,  armed  to  the  hilt  against 
each  other,  without  something  finally 
happening  to  provoke  the  inevitaUe 
conflict. 

It  is  true  that  a  peace  settlement  wHl 
not  remove  the  ideological  differences 
between  the  East  and  West.  But  neither 
win  war.  In  addition  to  the  other  ter- 
rible consequences  of  a  war,  one  result 
of  its  great  destruction  woxild  be  more 
and  more  communism  throughout  the 
world. 

It  seems  that  our  highest  officials 
have  hopes  that  Germany  and  Japan 
will  be  our  fighting  allies  in  the  event 
that  war  results  with  Russia  and  China. 
That  hope  is  partly  based  on  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Germany  is  the  tradi- 
tional enemy  of  Russia  and  that  Japan 
is  the  traditional  enemy  of  both  Russia 
sad  China.  An  added  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Western  Germany  might  be  our 
fighting  ally  is  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion they  might  have  that  a  military  vic- 
tory over  Russia  in  which  they  partici- 
pated would  lead  to  a  reuniting  of  Ger- 
many into  one  country — a  recovery  not 
only  of  East  Germany  but  of  that  part 
of  former  Germany  which  is  now  a  part 
of  Poland. 

By  Joining  with  us,  Japan  might 
reasonably  hope  for  a  return  of  more  of 
the  Islands  she  formerly  owned  which  are 
now  held  by  us.  She  might  entertain  the 
faint  hope  that  a  successful  partnership 
with  us  would  restore  her  to  a  place  of 
influence  in  Manchuria.  While  our 
present  occupancy  of  West  Germany  and 
Japan  guarantees  some  cooperation  by 
these  recent  enemies,  are  we  not  being 
optimistic  in  tJi Inking  that  they  would 
actually  flght  as  our  allies?  Germany 
and  Japan  have  Just  been  beaten  by 
the  force  of  American  arms.  Their  hopes 
of  empire  are  crushed,  their  cities  are 
destroyed.  Each  of  them  suffered  mil- 
lions of  casualties  and  the  many  perma- 
nently war-maimed  now  walking  their 
streets  are  constant  reminders  of  their 
defeat  Their  civilian  population  suf- 
fered constant  bombings  with  a  result- 
ant great  loss  of  Ufe.  Japan  was  the  first 
victim  of  the  atom  bomb,  from  which 
it  suffered  301,000  casualties,  most  of 
them  old  people,  women,  and  children. 

Our  armies  have  continuously  occu- 
pied both  Japan  and  Germany  since  their 
defeat  in  the  Second  World  War.  There 
are  numerous  daily  hc^ipenings  incident 
to  the  occupation  of  a  coimtry  by  con- 
quering armies,  instances  that  wound  the 
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dnuXMlMta  And  aroose  the  enmities  ot 
the  recently  defeated.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  warning  sign  to  those  who  now 
rely  too  greatly  on  these  recent  enemy 
countries.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
their  price  of  co(H;>eratlon  would  be  too 
high.  So  high,  in  fact,  that  it  would 
defeat  the  very  piupose  that  caused  us 
to  become  a  parttcipant  against  them  in 
the  recent  war. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be 
misaf  e  in  our  negotiations  with  Russia 
to  rely  on  Germany  and  Japan  in  the 
erent  the  negotiations  failed.  Too  little 
time  has  passed  for  healing  a  great  war's 
many  wounds  to  make  such  reliance  a 
safe  one. 

Modem  wars  seem  nerer  to  attain 
their  purpose.  They  usually  leaTe  us 
with  more  vezing  protdems  than  they 
solve.  Even  the  victors  are  losers,  some- 
times actually  losing  everything  in  fight- 
ing to  comidete  exhaustion.  In  the  last 
35  years  America  has  gone  through  two 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  war.  a  long  cold 
war.  recession,  depression,  and  many  de- 
clared national  emergencies.  On  three 
different  occasions  Congress  has  passed 
laws  to  draft  our  young  men.  laws  that 
were  in  effect  for  considerable  periods 
of  time.  More  than  37  millkm  boys 
have  been  taken  by  our  country  into  the 
armed  services,  have  had  their  normal 
way  of  life  completely  disrupted  and 
1,600.000  of  them  have  become  casual- 
ties of  war.  These  wars  have  dianged 
our  moral  values  and  habits,  disrupted 
our  fiscal  affairs,  given  us  unbalanced 
budgets,  depleted  our  natural  resources, 
and  Incurred  obligations  for  us  that  can 
be  paid  only  by  the  toil  of  future  gener- 
ations of  our  ptostie. 

Today,  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
more  precarious  than  ever.  There  was 
never  a  time  when  so  many  nations  were 
^MUTlng  with  other  nations,  ready  to 
erupt  into  war  against  each  other  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  Second  Worid 
War  created  many  injustices  in  the 
boundaries  of  European  nations.  It  is 
the  cause  of  difficulty  now.  ia  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  the  cause  of  wars  in  the  future. 
Then,  there  is  the  proposed  Ug  war,  that 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
each  of  which  is  now  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  bring  every  other  nation 
of  the  world  into  its  own  military  group. 
It  seems  strange  that,  in  this  age  of 
Inhuman  implements  of  destruction  and 
supposed  civilisation,  leaders  of  nations 
will  not  compose  their  differences  ex- 
cept by  mass  destruction  of  their  young 
men.  But,  is  it  strange?  Are  people 
everywhere,  by  reason  of  attitudes  and 
beliefs  they  have  long  held,  themselves 
actually  responsible  for  the  senseless 
wars  that  cause  so  much  privation  and 
suffering  in  a  disordered  world?  Do  not 
we  acclaim  as  heros  our  statesmen  and 
leaders  who  carry  us  into  war?  The  an- 
swer is.  we  da  It  is  because  we  glorify 
war.  Can  it  be  possible  that  our  lead- 
ers, consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  af- 
fected by  the  inevitability  of  the  great 
acclaim  that  will  come  to  them  provided 
our  country's  controversies  with  others 
are  settled  by  a  resort  to  war?  They 
are  only  human.  Do  not  many  about  us 
speak  of  war  as  if  it  is  more  good  than 
evil?  Is  not  war  service  held  out  to 
the  youth  of  our  country  as  a  thrtinwy 
adventure,  an  opportxinity  for  education. 
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ase  Delations,  and  travel  In  the  world's 
far  away  places? 

I ;  is  easier  to  build  great  armaments 
and  drift  into  wars  than  to  do  hum- 
drum labor  in  the  cause  of  world  under- 
standing. There  is  glory  in  war;  there 
is  I  kone  for  those  who  labor  in  the  vine- 
yaicl  of  peace. 

1  here  are  those,  too.  who  efwstantly 
9c  Ak  of  the  inevitability  of  war.  They 
ho]  1  out  no  hope  to  avoid  it  They  say 
we  are  going  to  have  war  because  we 
alv  ays  have  had  war.  Such  statements 
are  not  necessarily  true  and  they  do  ill 
seryice  to  the  cause  of  peace.  They  pro- 
war.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the 
of  America  would  never  give  voice 

sentiments, 
about  va  we  have  been  witnessing 
mass  savagery  made  attractive 
and  glamorous  by  the  use  of  martial 
music,  citations,  decorations  and  wav- 
ing flags  all  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
Th(  great  deeds  of  heroism  and  valor 
per  'ormed  by  our  servicemen  in  fighting 
their  country  will  live  forever.  They 
deserving  of  all  the  recognition  that 
will  ever  be  accorded  them  by  reason 
of  iheir  full  lojralty  and  devotion.  But, 
thq  result  of  ill-considered  action  by 
lea^  iers  who  carry  their  coimtries  into 
wai  with  great  show  of  patriotic  fervor  is 
alw  ftjrs  the  same.  MilUons  of  yoimg  men 
muit  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice,  their 
des  ths  on  war's  far-flimg  battlefields  a 
shameful  t.est1monlal  to  human  greed, 
hui  urn  selfishness,  and  himian  stupidity. 

1  he  situation  that  faces  America  and 
the  world  today  is  more  lu^ent  and  of 
moi  -e  gravity  than  any  of  the  past.  We 
haie  brought  Inhuman  means  of  de- 
struction into  the  world  and  we  have 
usel  than.  Now  others  have  them. 
Thise  weapons  of  horror  can  be  used 
to  strike  mortal  blows  at  our  own 
oouitry,  blows  that  could  destroy  the 
gool  life  which  we  have  come  to 
prise  as  our  own.  It  is  Uttle  comfort 
tha;  we  are  fully  prepared  to  strike 
moi  tal  blows  in  return  We  know  that 
the  e  is  no  effective  defense  to  this  im- 
speikable  terror  except  in  the  hearts 
anq  minds  of  the  few  men  who  would 
in  an  effort  to  establish  peace  on 
We  know  there  is  no  way  to  save 
civilization  imless  the  people  of  the  world 
win  come  to  their  senses  and  save  them- 
sehf  es  by  working  to  eliminate  the  blood- 
bat  IS  of  constant  warfare. 

T  le  answer  to  all  this  is  that  we  must 
hav;  peace.  If  the  invention  of  these 
fien  lish  weapons  of  destruction  enlarges 
und  grstandlng  and  human  sympathy  in 
thejhearts  and  minds  of  those  charged 
with  our  protection  and  welfare,  then 
th^  will  be  worth  all  the  billions  they 
hav  i  cost  us.  It  would  seem  that  Chris- 
tiai  charity  should  cause  those  who  have 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  us  to 
exeicise  a  discretion  and  restraint  that 
wou  d  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dif- 
fere  aces  that  constantly  beset  mankind. 

It  is  plain  for  all  to  see  that  possible 
war  clouds  are  now  almost  everywhere. 
Whi  t  can  we  lose  by  trying  earnestly  to 
esta  >lish  peace?  The  answer  is  that  we 
canAot  lose  anything.  But  the  great 
quenl<m  is.  What  can  we  lose  by  not 
i^riving  to  establish  peace?  The  answer 
is  tliat  we  can  lose  everytliing.  There- 
fore, we  must  try  for  peace — ^we  must 
take  the  path  that  leads  to  peace.    We 


must  work  for  peace,  industriously,  at  an 
times.  We  must  not  weary  of  the  strug- 
gle, even  though  progress  is  slow  and 
success  seems  doubtful  The  rewards  ot 
victory  are  too  great,  the  consequeocea 
of  failure  too  ooetly  tn  human  life  and 
human  suffering.  By  our  labors  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  let  us  make  certain  that 
the'  sons  of  America  are  not  again  made 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  on  foreign  battle- 
fields, far  from  hmne  and  country  and 
loved  ones.  For  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  America,  for  our  young  men  who  must 
make  the  sacrifice  if  oonfUet  comes,  for 
all  the  people  of  this  great  land  of  ours, 
let's  sive  war  a  holiday. 


Tke  LMie  Mas  Wka  IsbI  TImn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  ifsw  Touc 
Dl  THS  HOOBB  OF  RJEPRBSODfTATIW 

Monday,  AuguMt  3. 195i 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  place  before  the  Congress  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  accomplishments  of  ths 
new  administration  in  Washington.  It 
was  written  by  William  E.  Bohn.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Leader  of  May  38, 
1953: 

Ths  Lmu  Ifu*  Wbo  Xaw*r 


(By  WUllam  B.  Bohn) 

AU  those  artlclM  About  tha  flrgt  hundred 
days  gave  m»  tta«  hint.  Most  of  th«  profM- 
■lonal  JoumallsU  bad  been  against  the  Dem- 
ocrats. They  would  hare  supported  any  B«- 
publlcan.  but  Dwlght  D.  Bsenhowar  snltAd 
them  down  to  the  pDiuul.  In  aU  my  long 
experience,  there  has  never  been  another 
presidential  candidate  who  had  such  wide 
and  enthusiastic  newspaper  support. 

With  all  this  tn  mind,  I  read  the  sum- 
maries which  marked  the  end  of  the  first 
hundred  days.  Not  one  of  them  was  written 
with  conTlctlon.  Practically  all  were  in  tha 
nature  of  apologies.  The  President  was  a 
slow  starter.  He  wanted  to  get  his  team  la 
shape.  Xren  though  the  Republican  cam- 
paigners had  made  so  much  of  the  "mess  In 
Washington."  there  was  no  need  for  such 
quick  and  determined  action  as  thai  with 
which  Booserelt  started  out  In  1933. 

The  other  day  I  h^pened  to  look  through 
a  sheaf  of  newspapers  from  ▼artous  cltlaa. 
Suddenly  It  struck  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing queer  about  the  attitudes  of  editors 
and  columnists.  They  mentioned  the  Presi- 
dent often,  but  they  seldom  said  anything 
definite  about  him.  There  was  no  talk  about 
a  fight  between  the  BepubUcans  and  Dem- 
ocrats. There  was  onl^one  fight  worth  men- 
tlonlng^one  carried  on^y  two  factions  at 
Republicans.  Senator  HpCAaxBT  leads  on* 
crowd,  and  It  is  hoped  that  the  other  will  be 
led  by  the  President.  Because  McCAarHT  la 
In  there  making  headlines  every  day  he  Is 
recognized  as  an  active  and  successful  leader. 
Because  the  President  Is  mild  and  gentle,  ha 
iisually  receives  only  the  absolutely  nscss 
sary  attention.' 

It  Is  strangely  taken  for  granted  that  when 
the  real  ruckus  starts  the  Democrats  will 
support  the  President.  On  such  matters  aa 
the  defense  budget,  foreign  aid,  and  foreign 
trade,  they  are  already  lining  up  behind  him. 
The  only  central  Issue  on  which  they  are  op- 
posing him  and  his  appointees  Is  that  at 
farm  price  supports.  On  this  point  papers 
like  the  Atlanta  Constltutton  are  ready  to 
stand  up  and  tight.  The  westam  papers  ara 
divided,  but  many  smaa-town  Journals  ara 
obviously  worried  about  the  promises  whlc& 
the  President  made  during  his  <^annp«tgT^, 
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Joumaltstleally  ii»  McCarthy  group  is 
represented  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  col- 
umnists Westbook  Pegler.  Raymond  Moley. 
and  GecHTge  Sokolsky.  Last  week  Colonel 
McCormlck's  Journal  brightened  Its  front 
page  with  a  cartoon  entlUed  "The  Hand-ftfe- 
/  Downs."  A  grinning  Acheaon,  clad  In  bath- 
robe, was  reprsaented  fitting  out  a  beaming 
Secretary  Dulles  with  a  complete  suit  of 
clothes  labeled  "Acheson's  Policies  of  Fpr- 
elgn  Subservience.'*  The  colonel  knows 
where  he  stands. 

The  columnists,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  be  postponing  their  decisions.  They  write 
about  everything  \mder  the  sun  except  the 
main  point  in  American  affairs.  In  general, 
theee  gentlemen  are  disi4>polnted.  They 
think  nuwe  money  should  be  saved,  defense 
should  be  cut  down,  foreign  aid  should  be 
practically  abolished.  Because  some  CXm- 
gressmen  agree  with  them,  they  are  inclined 
to  praise  Oongrees  and  speak  with  restraint 
of  Dwlght  D.  Baenhower. 

Tou  can  read  the  pi4>ers  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco  without  encountering  one 
paragraph  of  honest  praise  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  other  day,  I  at- 
tended a  repreeentative  meeting  of  Philadel- 
phlans  called  by  the  World  Affairs  Co\incil. 
The  name  of  the  man  who  was  elected  Presi- 
dent by  such  a  great  majority  a  few  numttis 
ago  drew  not  even  a  ripple  of  applause.  Later 
on.  in  a  panel  discussion.  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  serious  questions  on  all  of  our 
minds  were  not  being  dlscxassed.  liy  remark 
was  greeted  with  laughter — as  though  every- 
one acknowladgad  that  what  I  said  was  aa 
open  secret. 

The  explanation  for  the  President's  gen- 
tle and  conciliatory  attitude  Is  not  to  be  dis- 
cerned from  this  distance.  The  simplest  and 
least  satlafactory  theory  is  that  he  U  a  charm, 
ing  man  who  wants  to  be  loved  by  everyone. 
A  more  creditable  theory  la  one  which  attrib- 
utes his  attitude  to  his  notion  of  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  iidaced  on  the  Presi- 
dential powers.  He  may  really  think  that  It 
Is  his  business  to  state  his  views  and  then 
leave  decisions  to  Congress.  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington. Andrew  Jaeka3C  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln never  held  such  a  theory.  If  it  actuaUy 
represents  the  views  of  oxu-  President,  then 
he  is  bound  for  assignment  to  the  amiable 
but  ineffective  group  of  Chief  Executives 
who  sat  In  the  White  House  and  watched  the 
world  go  by. 

Perhape  the  President  and  his  personal 
advisers  have  figured  out  that  avoidance  of 
a  fight  Is  good  poUtloa.  His  margin  in  Sen- 
ate and  Bouse  Is  paper-thin;  after  the  elec- 
tions of  19M.  It  may  be  more  substantial. 
This  hardly  looks  like  good  strategy  to  me. 
I  can  think  of  few  elections  that  have  been 
won  by  keeping  out  of  a  fight. 


Orpkaa  af  Coagrets     < 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 

OF  TXXAa 

IK  TBK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues have  often  helped  me  by  sharing 
their  experience,  research,  and  knowl- 
edge. In  this  statement  I  hope  to  do 
the  same  for  them.  Many  basic  and 
fundamental  issues,  Tital  to  America's 
welfare,  too  often  are  obscured  by  the 
drama,  glamor,  and  urgency  of  what  are 
popularly  called  emergency  measures. 
The  result  is  not  good.  Legislation  is 
enacted  which  Is  but  a  momentary  an- 
swer to  the  current  urgency.  One  of  the 
orphans  of  such  pressurized  Congresses 


is  the  Post  OfBce  Department — its  senr- 
ices,  its  methods  of  operation,  its  ac- 
counting system,  and  its  rate  system. 
During  recent  years  certainly,  and  per- 
haps alwasrs.  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  undiUy  badgered  about  the  cost  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Most  of  my 
colleagues,  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
must  gather  their  information  from  con- 
flicting claims  and  statements,  best  char- 
acterized by  their  fabulous  divergence. 
I  spent  four  enjoyable,  and  I  think  profit, 
able  years  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  snve  on  that  com- 
mittee with  the  present  distinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  Ribs  of  Kansas;  the  for- 
mer distinguished  chairman.  Mr.  Mxnr- 
■AT  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Haow  of  Minne- 
sota; Mr.  CoRBrrr  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
other  able  men.  We  sat  together 
through  hundreds  of  hours  of  hearings. 
Throughout  the  years  these  fine  men  and 
others  have  made  imbelievable  efforts  to 
inform  themselves  that  they  might  prop- 
erly recommend  measures  to  improve  the 
postal  service.  These  men  are  devoted 
to  their  task  and  without  regard  to  party 
lines  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
all  of  the  problems  arising  1^  the  Post 
Office  Department  Tou  and  I  owe  them 
a  very  great  debt  for  their  untiring 
efforts  to  bring  order  to  our  multibillion- 
dollar  monopoly. 

Perennially  a  new  crop  of  adminis- 
trators pop  up  in  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment. After  a  few  months  of  study  they 
blossom  out  with  easy  solutions  to  these 
problems  that  your  fellow  members  have 
struggled  over  so  studiously  for  years. 
Unfortunately,  their  easy  solutions  are 
in  arithmetic  and  are  not  always  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  problems 
to  be  answered.  As  I  outline  my  own 
reflections  on  the  issues  raised  by  recent 
proposals  of  the  Postmaster  General,  I 
sincerely  hope  they  stimulate  your  in- 
terest so  that  you  may  more  readily  and 
more  easily  contribute  to  legislation  af- 
fecting the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  big  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  monopoly.  It  is  also  a 
service.  It  faces  many  difficulties.  Su- 
perior service  and  efficient  and  economi- 
cal administration  are  always  hard  prob- 
lems. I  am  sure  that  is  even  more  true 
in  a  Government  monopoly.  Only  the 
most  foolish  would  claim  to  know  the 
answers  to  all  of  these  problems.  This 
I  do  know :  that  the  only  chance  we  have 
at  all  of  getting  the  right  answers  is  to 
start  from  a  sound  premise.  The  an- 
nual confusion  arises,  in  my  judgment, 
not  alone  because  interested,  intelligent 
groups  are  alined  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  issue,  but  because  the  issue  itself  is 
not  clearly  understood.  Good  faith  is 
assumed  on  all  sides  of  legislative  pro- 
posals. It  therefore  must  be  concluded 
that  the  wide  divergency  in  points  of 
view  is  because  the  various  sides  are 
actually  not  talking  about  the  same 
thing.  The  underlying  issues  remain 
obscure  to  many,  if  not  most  of  us,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  That  I  am  sure 
accounts  for  the  many  bills  for  postal- 
rate  adjustments  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  House  in  the  past  10  years. 

The  resulting  confusion  has  not  been 
helpful.  Individuals  and  groups.  In  and 
out  of  Government,  have  charged  and 


eotmtercharged.  The  records  are  filled 
with  hearings ;  and  as  Congress  prepares 
to  take  its  last  breath  of  the  session,  the 
present  Postmaster  General,  mi  able  and 
sincere  man  I  am  sure,  is  screaming  to 
high  heaven  about  a  mythical  half -bil- 
lion-dollar deficit  which  he  was  satisfied 
could  be  erased  by  the  simple  process  of 
upping  postal  rates. 

The  confusion  is  Just  about  complete. 
There  is  confusion  today  as  to  what  the 
Poet  Office  Department  would  save,  if 
ansrthing.  if  it  handled  only  first-class 
mail.  There  is  confusion  as  to  how  costs 
should  be  divided  amaag  the  various 
classes  of  mail.  And  there  is  utter  con- 
fusion as  to  the  percentage  of  costs  of 
the  entire  post-ofllce  (veration  which 
should  be  considered  a  public  service,  not 
returnable  out  of  stamps. 

While  this  uncertainty  exists,  how 
can  anyone  be  ^tisfled  with  any  rate 
that  is  set  for  any  class  of  mail?  Ohe 
Postmaster  General  has  already  Indi- 
cated that  he  will  not  be  satisfied,  even 
if  H.  R.  6052  is  passed;  it  is  afirst  install- 
ment on  what  he  thinks  secondary 
classes  of  midl  should  eventually  pay. 
But  he  is  arguing  from  premises  that 
this  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  not  yet  accepted;  and  until  we  can 
agree  on  our  premises  every  session  of 
every  Congress  can  look  forward  to  fac- 
ing this  same  hoary  dispute. 

The  Post  Office  Department  presents 
a  crucial  problem  to  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  That  is  because  the 
Post  Office  is  in  some  ways  a  microcosm 
of  the  whole  structure  ci  government. 
Its  activities  affect  every  one  of  us  more 
unremittingly  than  thoee  of  any  other 
department.  Even  the  tax  collector, 
though  we  may  have  him  on  our  mind 
most  of  the  year,  puts  in  an  appearance 
only  on  March  15.  But  the  Post  Office 
is  collecting  money  every  day  from  al- 
most every  one  of  us — ^yes.  and  from  our 
children  or  grandchildren,  too,  if  they 
are  old  enough  to  write  to  their  class- 
mates or  to  send  in  for  television. pre- 
miums. For  millions  of  people  the  post 
office  is  the  only  direct  contact  they  have 
with  their  Government  In  fact,  if  not 
in  law.  any  Government  chstfge  which 
hits  every  American  old  enough  to  read  is 
a  tax,  and  should  be  thought  of  as  a  tax. 

Have  you  forgotten?  During  the 
campaign  last  year  the  American  people 
were  told,  "We  Republicans  will  increase 
efficiency  instead  of  taxes."  And  that 
is  one  big  reason  why  a  lot  of  Americans, 
including  a  good  many  Democrats — 
perhaps  too  many — ^voted  General  Bsen. 
hower  into  the  White  House. 

But  the  new  Postmaster  General — who 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  surely  must  be 
aware  of  the  need  for  increasing  eflU 
ciency  instead  of  taxes — ^was  quick  to 
disr^rard  this  principle  for  the  sake  of 
expediency  in  operating  his  own  Depart- 
ment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  imkind  to  Post- 
master General  Summerfield.  I  realize 
that  he  was  asked  to  master  almost  over- 
night the  ins  and  outs  of  a  $3  billion 
business— one  of  the  Uggest  most  com- 
plex, and  tradition-encrusted  in  the 
world.  But  the  record  Is  there  for  all  to 
see.  After  studying  the  problem  3  or 
4  months.  Mr.  Summerfield  drew  up  a 
new  postal-rate  proposaL    The  number 
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to  new.  but  ttie  faee  of  tlw  bffl  to  tlM 
aame  face  that  seat  yesterdayii  Rcirabll- 
eans  out  in«dieting  defeat  and  dtoaster 
for  the  Demoenta^  I  am  so  ten^ted,  I 
cannot  resist  sasrtns  the  voiee  was  the 
▼oiee  of  Summerfleld.  Irat  ttie.hand  was 
the  hand  of  Donaldson,  and  the  grab  was 
for  the  same  old  iriaoe — the  tazp«7er^ 
podEetbook.  This  proposal,  by  whatever 
number  or  whatever  name,  to  nothing 
short  of  a  tax  increase.  Indirect,  but  a 
tax  increase  nevertheless.  Smoke 
screens  will  not  hide  the  truth.  Postal- 
rate  Increases  are  not  bad  per  se.  They 
are  not  justified,  however,  when  no  one 
knows  whether  or  not  such  increases 
are  needed.  Nor  are  such  increases  Jus- 
tified by  attacks  oa  the  users  of  the 
mails. 

In  this  new  green  administration  there 
have  been  times  when  words  appeared 
to  substitute  for  deeds.  To  talk  aboot 
cutting  costs  through  Increased  efficiency 
to  all  very  wen.  but  when  the  efll- 
ciency  to  only  a  campaign  prMutoe  and 
the  proposato  for  postal-rate  Increases 
are  a  present  fact.  I  thtek  we  have  a 
right  to  say,  "Walt  a  minute.  Let's  look 
twice  before  we  buy.**  FVur  the  Gmeral's 
general  could  be  wrong. 

A  price  increase  to  the  very  easiest  way 
In  the  world  to  cover  up  Inefllclency.  in 
the  short  term,  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
monopoly  and  the  public  has  to  buy 
your  mxduct  Wen.  if  there  to  a  more 
comidete  monoply  in  American  Uf  e  than 
the  United  States  Post  Oflice  Depart- 
ment, I  would  like  to  know  what  it  to. 

Bat  you  can  be  sure  that  if  there  to 
Inefllclency  in  the  post  office,  rate  in- 
creases wont  cure  it  Raising  rates 
when  the  real  problem  to  Inefllclency  to 
a  mtle  bit  like  trying  to  cure  a  high 
fever  by  plunging  the  patient  into  a  cold 
shower.  You  may  bring  the  fever  down 
for  a  few  minutes,  all  right,  but  also  you 
may  kill  the  patioit 

Permit  me  to  list  the  questions  I  be- 
lieve must  be  answered  before  we  can 
write  postal  rate  legislation  that  wffl 
make  sense  in  the  long  term: 

First  Just  to  get  our  facts  strat^t. 
what  to  the  true  figure  of  the  post  olBce 
deficit? 

Second.  TO  what  extent  can  planned 

Increases  in  eflldency  reduce  thto  deficit? 

Third.  What  to  the  pnver  division  of 

post   office   costs   among   the   various 

classes  of  maUf 

Fourth.  What  proportion  of  post  oflice 
costs  should  property  be  covered  from 
general  tax  revenue  as  a  public  service 
operation?  In  other  words,  what  really 
to  the  basic  purpose  of  the  post  oflice? 
Fifth.  Do  newspapers  and  magazines — 
the  chief  users  of  second-class  mail^ 
actually  contribute  measurably  to  an 
Jziformed  American  public,  and  if  so.  to 
there  any  way  to  attach  a  money  value 
to  that  servloe  when  establishing  second- 
class  rates? 

Sixth.  How  high  can  rates  for  busi- 
ness mail  be  raised  without  drivtaig  cus- 
tomers out  of  the  poet  oflice— or,  in  view 
of  the  mmwpollstic  nattov  of  much  of 
the  vost-cmm-npentioD,  actually  drtv- 


1 1^  sore  that  each  of  the  questions  can 
be  answered,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that 
wt  en  they  have  been  p](c4;)erly  answered 
th(  Post  Oflice  moblem  wlU  at  least  be 
ret  need  to  manageabte  proportions. 

I  diould  Uke  to  take  them  up  one  at  a 
time. 

first,  what  to  the  true  figure  of  the 
Po  t  Oflice  deficit? 

'  liat  to  a  question  that  on  the  surface 
wo  Jld  seem  very  easy  to  answer.  A  year 
agi».  the  Post  Oflice  Department  esti- 
ms  ted  the  1954  deficit  at  $746  mUUon. 
In  July  of  thto  year  the  new  Postmaster 
Ge  leral  said  he  proposed  by  cutting  ex- 
pel ises  to  reduce  that  figure  to  $594 
mi  Hon. 

1  lut  to  $594  minion  the  true  deficit? 
Ap  Mtrently  not.  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
era I  cut  frmn  the  new  figure  air-mail 
sul  sidles  amounting  to  $79  million.  He 
sal  I  he  expected  an  additional  $160  mil- 
IkMt  reduction  as  a  result  of  recent  In- 
cre  ises  in  fourth-class  mail  rates.  And 
the  re  was  to  be  a  stiU  f  iirther  reduction 
of  W  mlllkm  through  other  increases 
Wit  iln  the  authOTlty  of  the  Postmaster 
Ge  leral  to  make. 

"Ihto  leaves  the  deficit  at  $315  million. 
Bui  apparently  that  to  stm  not  the  cor- 
rec  I  figure.  The  Kelly  law  separates 
fro  n  the  expenses  of  the  Post  OfBce  cer- 
tain free  services,  mostly  to  other 
bra  aches  oi  the  Government.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Postmaster  General's  annual 
rep>rt.  these  KeUy  reductions  wlU 
am  nmt  to  an  estimated  $81  million.  So 
we  sow  have  a  true  postal  deficit  of  $234 
mfl  ion.  That  to  12  percent  of  postal 
revi  inue.  which  to  Just  about  average  for 
the  past  38  years. 

1  le  second  question  is.  To  what  extent 
can  increases  In  efficiency  reduce  thto 
deflsit? 

A  quick  calculation  of  the  total  Post 
Offl«  expense— f2.926.000,00fr— in  rela- 
tiot  to  a  $234  million  deficit  shows  that 
the  deficit  would  be  completely  eliml- 
natd.  even  with  no  further  rate  in- 
crei  ses,  by  a  further  reduction  of  8  per- 
cen   in  expenses. 

L  that  further  8-percent  reduction  In 
pos^  expenses  possible? 


ing  many^ta|it>ut  of  business? 

I  have^R  niSisarOy  Usted  thoee  sfz 
questions  in  the  order  of  their  lmpor« 
tance.  and  I  repei^i^hat  I  make  no  r^^n*m 
myself  to  knowing  sa  the  answen.    But 


li  t  me  dte  a  statement  made  at  Mfi- 
waifcee  last  May  by  Mr.  Maurice  Stans. 
.  able  CPA  who  recently  has  been 
lending  hto  services  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
>t.    Mr.  Stans  said — and  I  quote 
-that  the  Post  Oflice  to  "the  most 
luated,  antedeluvian.  obsolete,  tra- 
rlddled  structure  in  the  Govem- 
He    recommended    "complete 
htion  of  thto  whole  sloppy,  anti- 
outfit."    He  said  that  Post  Office 
are  made  by  inspectors  who  have 
only  an  eighth-grade  arithmetic 
He  said  the  Milwaukee  post  office 
>ys  70  percent  more  personnel  than 
It  Oflice  at  Atlanta,  while  it  takes 
the  same  amount  of  money — ^yet 
can  say  for  sure  whether  Mll- 
wau]  3ee  or  Atlanta  has  the  more  eflicient 
oper  itlon.    And  speeches  aU  over  the 
eouB  7y,  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Depity  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  I  oetal  oflldato  have  agreed  with  Mr. 
Stan  I,  and  condemned  the  inefficiency, 
wast».     and     Impractical     accounting 
methods  they  found  in  the  Post  Oflice 
Department 


Moreover,  they  can  do  eomethlng 
about  It  The  Wiftes  County  plan 
launched  by  the  Poet  Oflice  in  Iforth 
Carolina  last  April  has  shown  that  it  to 
perfectly  possible  to  give  servloe  with 
far  fewer  than  41,000  post  (tfSces.  The 
Post  Office  Department  wlU  save  $254MW 
a  year  in  Wilkes  County — and  that  to 
only  1  of  3,070  counties  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  tnm  thinly 
settled  Wilkes  County,  reforms  are  under 
way  in  New  York  City  which  the  New 
York  postmaster  says  wlU  save  about  $1A 
milUon  a  year.  New  York  represents 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  Post 
C^ce  cost. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Post  Office 
can  cut  its  expenses  8  percent  below 
present  estimates  and  so  bring  its  budget 
into  balance.  But  in  view  of  the  figures 
I  have  Just  quoted,  and  in  view  of  aU  thto 
talk  about  waste  under  the  Democrats,  I 
suggest  that  the  experiment  might  be 
worth  trying.  So  far,  the  RepubUcans 
stm  talk  like  candidates  and  act  like 
their  own  Republican  conc^tion  of 
Democrats. 

My  third  question  to.  What  to  the 
proper  division  of  Post  CMSce  costs  among 
various  classes  of  maU? 

I  think  the  reason  thto  question  has 
seemed  so  hard  to  answer  to  that  we 
have  tended  to  think  of  it  simply  as  a 
matter  of  accounting— accounting  in  a 
vacuum.  But  accounting  does  not  take 
place  in  a  vacuum.  Accountants  and 
admintotratOTs  cannot  possibly  deter- 
mine the  policy  behhid  aUocations  of 
costs:;  that  policy  has  to  be  laid  down  by 
Congress. 

Some  sizable  costo  In  the  Post  Oflice 
Department,  for  instance,  are  incurred 
primarily  for  the  prompt  deUvery  of 
first-class  malL 

Indeed,  there  to  much  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  originaHy  established  primarily  to 
handle  whAt  to  now  caUed  first-class 
maiL  Poblmaster  General  Walter  P. 
Brown  told  the  Congress  in  1980: 

From  the  beginning  up  to  the  preeent  day 
the  requlremente  of  flnt-elass  maU  have  de- 
termined not  only  the  means  of  tnuuporta- 
tlon  to  be  iiaed  but  the  frequency  of  eerrlee, 
whether  by  foot  carrier,  poet  rider,  etar 
route,  railroad,  motor  vehicle,  or  aireraft. 
The  requirement!  of  flrat-daee  m^n  hav* 
determined  the  location  of  poet  oflloea  and 
poet  office  atatlon*  and  braadiea.  Plivt- 
claas  mall  le  given  preferential  traatmant 
throughout  the  entire  poetal  eatablWunent. 
At  every  stage  It  la  handled  with  wi*»ti»«^«< 
■peed  and  security.  All  other  mall  mattar 
must  give  way  to  mall  at  the  flz«t  olaM,  and 
aU  other  mall  matter  reodvea  incidental  and 
deferred  treatment. 

On  the  basto  of  evidence  like  Postmas- 
ter General  Brown's,  I  regard  with  some 
suspicion  the  present  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's statement  that  only  first-class  mail 
pays  its  way.  and  I  find  my  mind  re- 
turning to  the  fact  that  only  fizst-class 
mail  has  gone  20  years  without  a  rate 
Increase.  I  am  reminded  that  the  whcrie 
Post  Office  structure— aU  the  41.000  poet 
ofllces.  most  of  the  trucks,  and  certainly 
most  of  the  employees — would  stlU  exist 
if  first  class  was  the  only  kind  of  tw^q  ^ 
handled  by  the  Post  Office. 

Is  aUowance  made  for  an  these  far' 
In  aUocating  costs  to  the  various  - 
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of  ftiaU?  lt(*  ftceordlng  td  Pogtstaeter 
General  Brown.  In  cost  ascertainment, 
he  says: 

No  account  to  taken  of  priorltiM  of  treat- 
ment, and  tto  valnatlon  Is  placed  on  It. 

I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  arithmetical  accuracy  of  the 
Post  Office  cost  ascertainment  report. 
But  no  allocation  of  coats  can  be  sounder 
than  the  pivmiaes  on  which  it  to  based. 
As  far  as  I  know.  Congress  has  not  in 
thto  case  laid  down  any  specific  premises 
ataU. 

So  to  use  the  cost  ascCTtainment  report 
as  a  guide  for  ratemaklng  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  sound  operation.  As  one  wit- 
ness pednted  out  at  the  hearings  on  H.  R. 
60S2,  if  we  were  to  apply  cost  allocation 
Uterally  the  Post  Oflioe  would  have  to 
charge  for  a  letter  going  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla..  a 
different  rate  from  the  rate  It  would 
charge  for  a  letter  going  to  a  rural  box- 
holder  than  for  a  letter  going  to  some- 
one in  another  dty. 

As  the  Postmaster  General's  expert 
wltnew.  Mr.  Stan^  has  eonmented: 


Coat  flgoras  are  praperty  subject  to  modi* 
floatloB  in  rata  fbdag. 

For  the  Postauster  General  to  agree 
with  VtmX  statemsnt>  as  he  wppaxvaOj 
does,  and  stm  cite  the  eost  aseertatnmeot 
report  to  support  hto  propoeed  rate  in- 
creases for  second-  and  third-class  mail, 
subjects  him  to  the  charge  that  he  to 
wlllf idly  disregarding  the  facts. 

Perhaps  the  only  practical  way  to 
charge  ■ihrtrttoiy  classes  of  maU  to  for 
the  extra  czpenai  which  they  add  to  the 
Poet  OOee  totaL  On  that  basto.  we  may 
find  that  these  daases  would  pay  thetar 
way  at  rates  weU  below  those  now  re- 
quested by  the  Poet  Oflice  Department 

When  some  aooeptahle  formida  has 
been  laid  down  for  evaluating  these  eost 
f  acton,  we  ahaU  be  half  way  ak>ng  the 
road  to  eenrifale  postage  rates.  But  we 
Shan  be  do  more  than  half  way.  We 
Shan  stm  have  to  decide  whether  It  to 
the  policy  of  thto  Congress  that  postal 
revenue  should  cover  aU  postal  expenses, 
however  toourrad— or  whether  some  pro- 
portion of  the  costs  are  pr^^erly  charge- 
able as  a  vital  servlee  to  the  public  pay- 
aUe  out  of  general  taxes. 

And  thto  brings  me  to  my  fourth  ques- 
tion. 

What  proportion  of  postal  costo  should 
not  be  offset  by  postal  revenue  bat j^akl 
out  of  general  taxeat 

The  rural  free  deUvery.  for  instenoe. 
was  voted  by  the  Congress  purely  as  a 
servloe.  There  was  no  idea  that  it  might 
ever  pay  ite  way.  Yet  rural  free  deUv- 
eiy  costB-«x>d  for  1951.  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  which  I  have  figures,  those  costs 
amounted  to  $169  mimon— are  regularly 
charged  against  the  various  classes  of 
malL  Is  that  a  reasonalde  diarge  when 
we  are  considering  postal  rates,  or  should 
some  or  an  of  the  rural  free  deUvery 
losses  be  covered  out  of  tax  revenue? 

My  coneague.  the  dlsUngutohed  gentle- 
man from  Qeorgtoi.  \Ut.  Davb]  has 
pointed  out  that  nebody  expeeto  users  of 
the  avU  Aeronautics  Board  or  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  pay  the  costs  of  those 
services.  They  are  services  for  some  ol 
the  peoide,  hut  they  are  paid  f  or  by  aU 
the  peofde.    Hie  post  office  to  a  service 


fbr  an  ite  people.  "11»  other  depiM^ 
mento  of  the  Govenmientare  paid  for  by 
taxes:  to  the  pest  oflioe  completely  ex- 
cepted fvom  thto  rule?  Onhr  you  can 
answer  that  qgestlon.  for  tt  to  a  poUey 
matter;  and  until  Congress  has  made  tto 
determination,  every  postal  rate  stnio- 
turs  wm  be  built  on  sand. 

In  addition  to  the  pntalie  serrloe  ae- 
peete  of  the  post-offloe  operation,  a 
prcver  conskteratton  In  the  determina- 
tion of  second-class  rates  to  the  extent 
to  which  magaatnes  and  newspapers  per- 
form an  indisi>ensable  serviee  In  inform- 
ing and  educating  the  American  people. 
So  my  fifth  question  to.  Do  newmapers 
and  magsirines  contribute  imlqn^  to  a 
more  enlight^ied  pabUc?  Is  the  con- 
tribution one  that  can  be  measured  when 
the  Congress  to  AHjiMtiiny  Bff  and  rlsii 
postal  rates? 

Thto  question  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  bettefs  that  have  shaped  Amertra 
andAmerteam. 

I  need  not  remind  jKm  that  thto  eoun- 
try.  Uke  aU  others,  to  beset  today  by  evffl 
and  implafaMe  fareea.  There  to  a 
miasma  that  eddies  aboirt  the  world,  and 
it  can  be  sniffed  at  times  even  here  In 
these  free  United  States  even  here  In 
the  capital  of  these  free  United  States. 
We  are  threatened  from  wittioat  by  tank 
and  ship  and  plane  and  hydrogen  bomb. 
Within  our  country  the  n 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
the  fearful,  the  viaiopary.  the  half  in- 
formed. It  werks  tot  waK\ 
and  leas  freedom.  It  labors  to 
bate  our  divisions,  to  show  distniBt  of  ear 
leaders.  It  undennlnes  and  conriwns 
our  most  basic  bdiefk.  not  stopping  shor« 
even  at  the  throne  of  almigh^  CkxL 

Our  answer  must  be  vigihmoe,  vigi- 
lance,  and  more  vigUanee.  Yci  while 
remainliig  vlfilant.  we  most  also  remain 
masters  of  ourselves.  We  most  act  out 
of  faith  to  omselvea  and  onr  Instlta- 
ttons.  not  out  of  weakneas  and  self -doubt. 

Recently  I  read  that  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Opinion  Paad  had  polled  hliSft- 
sebool  stndenta  to  dtooover  what  they 
think  of  freedom.  I  was  shocked  toy 
the  results.  Ftfty-elsht  percent  of  tboss 
polled  approved  of  the  Uilrd 
lUrty-three  percent  said  that 
who  refuae  to  testify  against 
ffh^i^^iH  be  .aevcreiy  punished, 
five  pereeat  would  prohibit  the  right  to 
assemUe  peaceably.  Twenly-Blxpaoent 
believed  that  polioe  should  be  allowed  to 
seardk  a  person  or  hto  heme  wtthoot  a 
warrant— and  IS  peroent  wonkl  deny  to 
a  crlaainal  the  rltfxt  to  have  a  lawyer. 

Theae  young  people  lacked  the  kaoarl- 
edge  and  background  necessary  to  render 
a  competent  Juctoment.  I  am  oonfldent 
that  with  adequate  information  they 
would  have  answered  differently.  They 
would  not  knowingly  cast  otU  our  entire 
Bm  of  Rights.  But  their  repUes  reflect 
the  Insidious,  sapptog  offensive  of  totaU- 
tarla"**"!  That  poU  diows  why  today 
more  than  ever  in  our  national  htetory 
we  must  encourage  evexy  honest  method 
of  driving  home  to  our  dtlaenry  the 
wonder  and  the  glory  of  a  free  Ameriea. 

Apart  from  the  borne,  ehnr^  and 
school,  no  aganey  to  more  Important  In 
thto  great  task  than  iMwmaiwiiii  and 
magvi'^~—  Hmot  have  oonti^ttated 
uniquely  toward  making  us  tfae  best-ltt- 
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Slid  best-tadaneed  nation  In  the 
rid.  Tliey  now  have  the  no  less  nzgent 
of  iw*<"*«^N«iny  our  understanding 
and  onr  perspective  against  the  greatest 
threat  in  world  hirtory. 

Magaslnfs  and  newspapefs  carry  out 
that  task  in  evoy  imaglnahie  field. 
Through  medical  pubtleatians,  doetors 
in  the  United  States  keep  In  touch  with 
linmediclne.  inglneers.  teach- 


ers, lawyers—yes.  even  atom  scientists^ 
aU  read  »"«f ««~«  devoted  to  their  own 
speetelttoe.  Bosliiess  pobUeatlons  in- 
form retailers,  wholesalers,  and  bmohi- 
facturexs  of  devdopments  affecting 
them.  Through  farm  publicatians. 
faimem  keep  up  with  new  sKXieuttoral 
processes  and  their  wives  hssp  up  with 
labmr-aavlng  devloes  and  other  helps  to 
good  living.  Religious  pnfalleatlons  stim- 
ulate interest  in  every  faitb.  Labor  p«ri>* 
Ikeatlons  inform  unian  mSmbers  of  de- 
velopments in  the  labcn*  fidd.  Today 
we  Oemocrate  even  have  a 

And  the  general  puMIe 
of  local,  nattanal,  and 
wide  devekHSUSPts  through  newqwpers 
and  a  varied  group  of  general  Interest 
magaslnes. 

Both  to  tte  soofh  of  us,  in  Mexloo,  and 
to  the  north  of  us.  in  Canada,  the  pob- 
Ue-aervice  value  of  magaslnes  and  news- 
papers to  aM)re  fully  reflected  In  low  poet- 
age  rates  than  it  to  here.  IhMesice.  In- 
deed, any  magaiine  that'has  been  pub- 
Usbed  tor  more  than  a  year  goes  through 
the  malto  free.  And  In  Osnada  the 
highest  rate  chaiged  any  magaslnf.  re- 
of  tto  ndverttotaig  eontent.  to 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  In 
the  Utaitsd  States,  msgarttiee  pay  an 
average  of  several  cento  a  pound.  Tet 
Canada  manages  to  nm  her  poet-eOee 
after  year  without  lostaig 


The  eontrilmtion  made  by  new^epen 
and  magaiilnee  to  an  informed  America 
of  coarse  goes  far  beyond  anything  that 
can  be  measured  in  doners  and  cents.  lb 
the  interest  of  thto  country's  future,  we 
should  reftaln  from  any  stq>  whldi 
ndteht  ii^btt  and  in  some  Ifintanrew  evm 
halt  thto  flow  of  inf oimatlon  on  aU  sides 
of  an  questions  to  an  our  people.  I 
dioald  Uke  to  see  a  vatae,  even  tf  it  to 
of  necessity  an  arbitrary  one,  set  on  thto 
contrfbotion:  and  I  shoifid  like  to  se*  al- 
kmanee  ssade  for  that  value  In  any  re- 
virion  of  second-class  postal  rates.  Some 
people  might  can  that  a  subsidy:  bat  If 
so  it  would  not  be  a  subsidy  to  mavaslnee 
or  newspapos.  It  would  be  a  sabsidy 
to  the  American  people. 

And  the  actual  f  aet  to  that  It  wooM 
not  be  a  subsidy  at  an.  Amerieanpub- 
Ueatioosare  using  a  servloe  already  In 
existence,  and  the  rates  tiiargeabte  to 
theas— quite  apart  ttcm  their  value  to  aa 
inf  ozmed  America  should  simply  reflect 
the  added  oosto  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible—eosto  ii^deh  tte  Post  OOloe 
would  not  have  to  pay  if  piddications 
were  entire  out  of  the  mans. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  any  ftomer  te 
my  district  In  soutti  Texas  ean  read  any 
fam  ptttaiicatlOB  In  the  Utaited  States, 
and  so  team  to  be  an  even  better  farmM*. 
to  that  fsnn  pubUcattana.  like  an  etbeis, 
have  built  their  flnanfftei  struefeares 
around  the  iMsaranoe  that  they  can  nee 
the  post  oOoe  at  reaaooaUe  xates.    If 
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that  i>rliiclide  wore  suddenly  to  diAoge. 
pubUahen  woold  have  to  ebaoM  tbe 
entire  base  of  their  opemttona.  A  few 
of  the  nwatthier  fanners  might  be  able 
to  pay  $50  or  $75  apiece  for  subacrip- 
tions,  but  the  thcusands  upon  thmiwanilB 
who  now  pay  perhaps  $3  or  $5  would 
have  to  do  without. 

Bren  forgetting  tbe  effect  of  such  re- 
stricted cireulatiOQ  on  the  pubUe  inter- 
est, what  would  it  do  to  tbe  publishers? 
How  high  can  rates  f <»  badness  mail 
go— and  this  is  my  sixth  and  last  ques- 
tion—without  driving  customers  out  of 
the  post  office,  if  not  out  of  business? 

I  use  the  phrase  *n3usines8  mall"  de- 
liberately, because  it  applieeto  all  danea. 
Indeed  one  of  the  great  unredeemed  fac- 
tors in  this  whole  confusing  picture  is  the 
interdependence    among    the    various 
rlswra  of  mail.    First  class  is  generally 
thought  of  ak  personal  maiL    But  the 
fact  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  ffarst  class 
is  actually  business  mail    Think  for  a 
moment  of   the  flrst-daas   mftll   that 
comes  to  your  home — I  will  not  say  your 
ofDce.  because  presumably   almost  all 
your  office  maU  has  to  do  with  business. 
But  if  you  cotmt  the  letters  that  come 
to  your  home,  as  I  have  done,  I  think  I 
can  predict  that  you  wiU  find  at  least 
75  percent  of  them  are  business  letters— 
too  many  of  these,  unfortunately,  bills, 
and  I  do  not  mean  the  kind  we  deal  with 
here  In  the  Bouse.    And  the  flgxire  Is  at 
least  as  high  for  the  letters  you  send  out 
If  a  farmer  receives  a  mail  order  offlr 
of  seeds,  it  probably  reaches  him  fer 
third-class  malL    If  he  orders  seeds  as 
a  result  of  that  offer,  his  letter  goes  by 
first-class  mail.    If  he  subscribes  to  a 
magazine,  it  comes  to  him  by  second- 
class  mall  and  if  he  buys  a  book,  that 
comes  to  him  by  fourth-class  malL    So 
any  change  Congress  makes  in  the  serv- 
ice or  the  charges  on  any  class  of  mall 
affects  all  of  the  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  further  in- 
creases in  third-class  rates  will  cut  down 
the  use  of  that  class.  Third-class  man 
is  generally  used  to  solicit  orders.  azMi  if 
the  expose  of  the  solicitation  outweighs 
the  Inooaa  from  it.  the  businessman  will 
find  aomg*»(her  way  to  solicit.  He  will 
not  like  that  any  more  than  the  post 
office  will  like  the  loss  In  revenue,  but  he 
will  do  it  The  additional  100-percent 
Increase  proposed  for  third-class  rates 
under  H.  R.  6052  would  lessen  the 
amount  of  third-class  mall  very  con- 
siderably. 

The  users  of  second-class  mail  appear 
even  more   vulnerable.     Recent   testi- 
mony shows  that  the  percentage  of  profit 
in  the  publishing  industry  has  been  go- 
ing down  even  since  the  war.    Last  year 
it  was  reported  to  be  2.9  percent  of  turn- 
over.   That  is  tbe  smallest  profit  since 
publishers  started  collecting  these  fig- 
ures in  1935.    Incidentally  the  profit  is 
considerably  smaller  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars than  the  amount  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  asking  the  publisher  to  pay  In 
increased  postal  rates.    Turn  this  fact 
any  way  you  will,  and  I  think  you  wiU 
find  that  thwwands  of  smaller  publish- 
ers, the  backbone  of  the  business,  will 
have  to  get  out  of  the  malls.   And  if  they 
cannotflnd  a  practical  substitute  for  the 
maU^fH^  wl|l  have  to  stop  publlcaUon. 
l^B^Rh  the  benefit  of  low  second- 
class^Rierential  rates,  magazine  pub- 
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has  always  been  a  precarious 

Few  of  the  great  magairtne 

les  of  30  years  ago  remain  today. 

is  not  surprising.    Obviously  it  is 

[t  to  build  reserves  to  offset  any 

all  mp  in  circulation  or  advertising  on  a 

2J  -percent  profit  margin. 

rhe  Post  Office  Department  says  it 
m  Kht  get  $20  million  by  its  proposed  new 
in  ireases  in  second-class  rates.  That  Is 
sn  all  pay  for  a  step  which  would  serl- 
oudy  hurt  even  the  largest  publishers. 
an  d  could  ruin  many  of  the  smaller  ones. 
Aid  I  take  the  liberty  of  doubting 
wl  ether  post  office  revenue  would  be 
m  klly  Increased  $20  million,  or  anything 
apbroachlng  that  amount.  On  the  con- 
tn  ry.  costs  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
WG  uld  remain  virtually  the  same,  while 
re\  enue.  both  to  the  post  ofllce  for  mail 
an]  to  the  Treasury  for  income  taxes, 
wo  old  go  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  postal  rates  cannot  be 
ca  cxHtS^  alone  by  an  adding  machine. 
Fa  ■  to0  many  of  the  necessary  ingredl- 
ens  are  Incapable  of  transmission 
thiough  any  mechanical  device.  How 
cai  t  you  possibly  put  in  a  table  of  figures 
th<  Joy  of  a  mother  reading  a  letter  from 
hei '  child— the  Inspiration  of  a  soul  from 
res  ding  a  line,  a  word,  or  a  promise;  the 
km  twledge  of  information,  news,  or  ad- 
vlc  i  received  through  the  printed  word. 
It  cannot  be  done.  These  things  can 
on  ^  be  felt,  known,  and  appreciated— 
an4 1  remembered  when  legislation  is  writ- 
tn,  A  wise,  steady,  studious  legislator 
is  f  better  calculator  than  any  admlnis- 
tra  or's  adding  machine. 

1  rhen  you  and  Ihave  agreed  upon  an- 
8W«  rs  to  the  questions  I  have  presented, 
we  WiU  have  made  considerable  prog- 
resi  1  in  answering  many  of  the  problems 
preiented  by  the  Government's  (^era- 
tioi  i  of  the  Post  Office  Department.   Too, 
we  ^111  have  made  a  substantial  contri- 
but  on  to  our  people.     The  problems  are 
by  :  JO  means  insurmoimtable.    The  an- 
swe  •  is  available — not  by  magic— not  by 
pohical   demagogery— not   by   speed- 
but  by  intelligent  application  of  good 
Jud  ment.  starting  from  a  sound  and 
agr^  premise.    The  able  and  distln- 
ed  Senator  from  Kansas.  Senator 
IN,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post 
Committee,  has  appointed  an  Ad- 
CouncU  to  help  his  committee 
postal   problems   from   stem   to 
and  to  furnish  both  facts  and  rec- 
lendatlons  for  the  guidance  of  Con- 
The  council  Includes  experts  on 
phase  of  post-office  activities,    it 
report  next  January.    Its  findings 
coul  1  weU  permit  this  Congress  to  speU 
out  Mice  and  for  aU  the  purpose,  func- 
tionj .  and  economics  of  the  Post  Office 
Dept  rtment    That  will  be  good  for  the 
post  ofllce.    It  win  be  good  for  the  coun- 
try.   And  not  of  little  importance,  the 
Com  ress  can  be  relieved  of  a  postal  rate 
stnu  gle  which  at  times  appears  to  have 
beco  ne  as  permanent  a  part  of  our  leg- 
Islat  ve  lives  as  approprlaUons  and  taxes. 
Le  .  us  never  forget,  we  cannot  faith- 
fully serve  our  purpose  as  United  States 
RepresentaUves  if  we  substitute  expedi- 
ency for  reason  and  right— if  we  mate- 
rlallj   injure  the  American  way  of  life 
to  mi  Jce  a  Government  agency  or  a  Gov- 
emnent  administrator  look   good  on 
Pape;  •. 


Retolilioa  Sapportniff  Raisaiff  of 
fressjoaal  aad  Judicial  Salaries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTB  DAKOTA 

IN  TBI  8SNATB  OP  THS  UMTTK)  STATBi 
Monday,  Auguit  3, 1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  Che- 
nango  County  Bar  Association  regarding 
congressional  and  Judicial  salaries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tho 
Racoto.  as  foUows: 

Wta«r«as  the  Hoover  OommlaBlon  noon- 
mexMled  4  j—n  ago  that  Mlartea  in  aU  thrM 
<lep«rtin«nta  of  Um  yM«ral  <9oT«nunent 
be  IneraaMd: 

Wber«aa  the  Congreas  enaeted  leglflUtloa 
proTldlng  salary  increaaea  for  key  oOeials  In 
the  executlTe  branch,  but  enacted  no  lagla- 
latlon  proTlding  inoreaeea  in  the  eompenaa- 
tlon  of  meaabera  of  Oongraaa  or  ~ 
judges  or  United  SUtes  attorneys; 

Whereas  the  compenaation  of 
Judges,  Members  of  Oongreaa  and  United 
States  attorneys  Is  inordinately  InsulBdent 
to  continue  to  attract  strong,  able,  and  con» 
adentloua  men  to  the  Judiciary  or  the  legla- 
lature  or  tbe  Department  ot  Justice  or.  In 
some  Instances,  to  retain  thoae  now  t>ni«f«wg 
ofllce: 

Whereas  this  la  a  wholly  nonpartlaan  mat- 
ter: 

Whereas  there  is  pending  tn  the  Obngraaa 
of  tbe  United  SUtes  8.  1688  which,  U  enacted 
will  provide  for  proper  Increaaes  In  the  com- 
pensation of  Members  of  Oongrsas  and  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  and  of  United  8tatea 
attorneys  and  assistants  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  we  have  considered  aad  approve 
and  desire  to  support  S.  ISSS  and  desire  to 
memorialise  and  make  known  our  approval 
and  support  to  the  Members  of  the  Oongrasa 
of  the  United  SUtea  and  the  public:  Tbare- 
fore,  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  the  Chenango  County  Bar 
Aaaoclatlon  doea  hereby  declare  Its  approval 
and  support  of  8.  1883  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes,  and  does  hereby 
urge  the  Members  of  Cony^es  to  enact  said 
legislation:  be  It  further 

Jie»olved.  That  coplee  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
transmitted  by  the  president  of  thi*  aseocU- 
tlon  to  each  of  the  Senators  in  Congress 
elected  from  this  SUte  and  to  the  Repre- 
sentatlve  elected  from  the  S8th  DUtrlet  and 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  House  and  SenaU  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  la  each  House  ti 
Congress.  »—    «• 
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Is  tke  Atoaic  ladieratioa  of  MaikM 
Uie  Best  We  Caa  Loek  Forward  To7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  PKHKaTLVAIfXA 

Df  THK  HOUSX  OF  BKPRBBXNTA'nyB 

Monday,  AuguMt  3, 1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  B4r.  Speaker.  It 
was  recently  my  duty  as  a  Member  of 
Congress—as  one  who  must  vote  on  the 
Krave  Issues  of  defense  appropriations 
and  other  matters  of  national  policy— 
to  witness  the  explosion  of  one  of  our 


newest  and  raoet  frightening  devices  for 
the  waging  of  atomic  warfare. 

It  was  early  in  a  summer  morning, 
shortly  after  dawn— at  a  time  of  day 
when  all  the  wonders  of  God's  nature 
seem  to  merge  in  the  remarkable  crea- 
tion of  daylight  over  the  earth.  And 
then  suddenly,  this  fantastic  maa-made 
brilliance  of  an  atomic  explosion  over- 
shadowed the  sun  in  a  flash  so  blinding 
we  momentarily  had  to  hide  our  eyes  to 
save  our  sight. 

As  we  looked  up  at  this  InerediUe 
thing  which  roae  above  the  barren  Ne- 
vada landscape— the  great  cloud  of  va- 
porized elements  which  could  represent 
the  instantaneous  death  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  had  they  been 
near  enough  to  the  center  of  that  explo- 
sion—I  ooukl  hot  help  but  think  that  we 
had  seen  a  preview  of  the  end  of  dvlliaa- 
tion.  the  end  of  mankind,  tbe  end  of  the 
earth. 

Truly  man  had  mastered  the  science  of 
his  envlroxunent  suffldently  well  to  de- 
troy  all  men.  Truly  here  we  have  tbe 
power— we  peoples  of  tbe  earth— to 
achieve  the  solcide  of  the  entire  htmian 
race. 

Mr.  I^»eaker.  do  we  have  the  brains  and 
the  reaoureefttlneaa  in  the  political  sd- 
enoes  to  prevent  that  from  happoiing? 
Somettmea  it  appears  we  do  not. 

We  have  bombs  and  the  Russians  have 
bombs — ^bombs  of  fantastic  destructive 
power,  able  to  wipe  out  whole  cities.  We 
sit  with  our  atomic  bombs  and  the  Rus- 
sians sit  with  their  atomic  bombs— and 
we  warn  each  other  zx>t  to  start  any- 
thing with  ttaoae  terrible  playthings. 

Is  that  tbe  best  and  only  way  that  the 
resourceful.  Qod-given  brains  of  men 
can  approach  ao  horrible  a  problem— by 
daring  and  taunting  each  other  not  to 
burl  the  first  bomb? 

Of  couitB.  we  all  know  that  the  pledgea 
of  the  Communists  are  worth  nothing — 
or  less  than  nothing— because  they  have 
never  had  any  hesttaUon  about  going 
back  on  any  agreement  if  it  suited  their 
purpose  to  do  so.  Of  course  we  all  know 
ttiat  the  Cmnmunists  would  not  hesitate 
to  conquer  the  whole  free  wortd  if  they 
thought  they  eoold  get  away  with  It  Of 
course  we  all  know  that  the  problems  and . 
issues  of  atomic  war  danger  cazmot  be 
wished  away  or  settled  la  any  eaqr 
fashion. 

But  are  we  doing  enough,  trying  hard 
enough  to  restore  aanity  and  peace — 
real  peace— to  the  world?  Have  we  tried 
every  possible  avenue  of  approach? 
Have  we  left  anything  undone  which 
could  possibly— «ven  as  a  long  chanoa— 
mean  enduring  peace  and  the  end  of  the 
constant  danger  of  atonUe  incineration 
of  mankind? 

These  are  questions  which  every  offi- 
cial of  Government  must  face  up  to. 
They  are  questions  which  should  demand 
the  attention  every  waking  moment  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Cabhiet.  and  of  tho 
best,  brains  among  us  and  among  all 
people  of  good  wilL  They  are  questkma 
which  are  also  Important  to  every  cit- 
izen, to  every  church,  to  every  women's 
club,  fraternal  organization,  service  dub. 
and  dvic  organiyttion. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  allow  man- 
kind to  drift  into  suicide  of  the  human 
race  jurt  becauae  our  Government  offi- 


cials have  not  fduDd  a  ready,  easy  answer 
to  the  threat  of  atomic  war. 

Given  our  knowledge  of  atomic  en- 
ergy—directed so  far  mainly  to  destruc- 
tive uses  what  wondecs  we  eoiHd  not 
achieve  for  all  men  everywhere  in  the 
raising  of  living  standards,  in  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  man  and  of  dviUsation. 
and  in  tbe  progress  of  the  world  toward  a 
better  tomorrow. 

Unfortunately,  while  our  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences  improves  each  day. 
and  we  learn  more  and  more  about  the 
uses  of  this  vast  and  miraculous  force, 
our  skill  to  the  political  sciences — in  tbe 
relationships  of  peofries  and  of  nationa— 
has  not  k^t  pace. 

We  often  look  upon  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  other  people  throughout  the 
world  only  in  terms  of  the  question 
whether  they  would  fight  on  our  side  or 
not  in  an  atomic  showdown  with  the 
Communist  aggressors.  We  have  not 
raally  tackled  the  problem  oi  enlisting 
the  mmal  and  spiritual  strength  of  these 
peoides  in  the  greater  tMsk  of  preventing 
that  showdown  from  coming. 

We  an  hate  communism— the  fanati- 
cal atheistic,  beastlike  ^orce  which  would 
enslave  mankind — but  we  have  not  done 
nearly  enough  to  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  the  appeal  communism  still  seems 
to  have  to  many  underprivileged  peoples. 

If  we  do  not  talK  a  more  impressive 
lead  in  this  direction,  if  we— who  have 
the  means  to  destroy  cannot  prove  to  the 
world  what  we  are  more  intent  on  build- 
ing and  Improving  man's  lot  than  th^ 
Communists  ever  were,  we  run  a  terrible 
risk  of  seeing  not  only  our  worid  of  free- 
dom but  tbe  whole  world  of  mankind 
gasp  its  last  breath  in  a  holocaust  of  fire 
consuming  and  Incinerating  everything 
and  every  bdng  that  Uvea. 
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Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
G^iwaker.  most  people  who  do  not  farm 
cannot  realize  the  Importance  of  tbe 
farm  and  agricultural  puUications  that 
go  to  our  30  minion  food-producing  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States. 

Virtually  aU  of  the  Ug  farm  puUica- 
tions in  America  beloi«  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Publishers  Association.  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 

In  this  association  there  are  25  State 
farm  iwters.  5  regional  or  naticmal  farm 
magazines,  and  3  spedalit*  farm  pubU- 
cations.  dairying,  livestodc,  and  poultry. 
The  CTnifiMni><i  paid  drculatton  of  these 
33  publications  is  12.M7.480. 

In  addition  to  the  lazger  farm  papers 
and  mi^gy^**"*^  there  are  more  than  200 
smalh  farm  puUications.  which  are  not 
membera  o<  that  asBodatkm. 


Now  most  of  ttie  big  metropolitan 
dallies  of  the  Nation  have  less  than  i 
percent  of  their  circulation  handled  by 
the  Postal  Department  and  very  few  of 
them  have  over  3  percent  of  their  drco- 
lation  handled  tbrongfa  the  United  States 
mails.  But  the  proUem  of  tbe  farming 
puUieations  is  entirely  different,  as  vir* 
taaUy  100  percent  of  their  subscribers 
reedve  these  pabUcattoaa  through  Hue 
Untted  States  malL  They  cannot  resort 
to  carrier  boys,  street  sales,  or  newsstand 
sales,  since  the  30  irUIlon  farmers  are  so 
widely  scattered  that  that  is  impossible. 
Most  of  the  State  farm  papers  are  put>- 
lished  twice  a  month  and  some  nattonal 
farm  puUications  are  xnlnted  monthly. 

Like  all  otho-  puUieations  using  sec« 
oed-class  maU.  the  farm  pi^wrs  had 
their  postal  rates  raised  10  percent  in 
1952.  10  percent  to  19S3.  and  have  an- 
other lO-peroent  raise  scbeduled  on 
April  1.  1954.  The  House  PostolBce 
Oommittee  hearings  and  testimony  show 
that  that  is  Just  about  all  that  they  can 
absorb  in  hiidier  poat^  rates,  since  they 
operate  on  such  a  very  small  margto  of 
profit. 

Anotber  fact  peculiar  to  farm  publi- 
cattona  is  ibat  they  send  men  into  tbe 
field  and  get  their  subscribers  for  from 
3  to  5  years  in  advance.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  14 
million  subscribers  to  the  33  large  farm 
puUicatioas  are  paid  up  for  from  2  to 
5  years  in  advance,  and  the  percentage 
may  be  much  largo:.  When  the  30-per- 
cent increase  was  voted  in  1061  on  seoond- 
class  maU.  these  publications^  as  well  as 
virtually  all  newspapers  and  magaalnps, 
were  entitled  to  think  that  that  30-per- 
cent increase,  which  is  to  be  completed 
next  April,  would  be  all  that  Congreaa 
would  burdoi  them  with  for  years  to 
come.  So  they  gaged  their  advntislng 
rates  and  their  subscriptloa  rates  on 
this  Increase. 

Tbie  recent  proposal  of  tbe  Postal  De- 
pastment  to  raise  thdr  seoond-daaa 
postal  rates  25  percent  this  year  and  2§ 
peromt  next  year,  or  an  increase  of  more 
than  40  percent  over  tbe  19S1  law.  simiriy 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  publications  which 
have  guaranteed  ddivor  of  their  ps^m: 
or  twffMdiMi  to  subscribers  for  the  next 
2  to  5  years  at  a  subscriptiixi  jftiee  that 
was  fixed  on  a  30-peroait  postal  tocrease. 

Charles  E  Sweet,  who  is  employed  by 
tiie  Cappor  PuUicaticMis.  ct  Top^m, 
Kans..  which  were  founded  Iqr  tbe  lato 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  the  Sunflower 
State,  appeared  before  tbe  House  Post 
Office  Committee  on  July  20.  1953,  and 
said  that  the  pn^Msed  rates  in  H.  R. 
6052.  the  Summerfield  rate  bill,  would 
result  to  an  increase  to  farm  publications 
of  about  67  percent  to  the  pcwt  27 
montivB.  Some  of  these  farm  puUica- 
tions have  had  auditors  and  certified 
public  accountants  who  estimate  that 
their  postal  tocreaae  would  be  75  per- 
cent  to  27  montiis  if  the  Poetmast«  Gen- 
eral's bill  were  enacted  toto  law. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Sweet  said: 

ywj»Mf«»^*nriM  luiiueef  la  postal  rmtes  can 
lie  «  very  eerftous  mettsr.  not  only  tot  our 
IZMlustry  bat  tar  aU  business.  Publishing  Is 
unique  In  that  It  is  not  merely  tbe  selling 
of  •  mannfeetured  arUele,  but  Is  tied  wttb 
the  selling  of  nearly  aD  articlas.  tbe  bustnese 
ot  fsrmlxc  ttia  buatoMi  ot  waaaMtmcsburtag, 


If 
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'  at  manflnf  bom—,  ot  ill— mlnattng  n«ws 
at  all  klndi,  aad  vtth  tta*  gofwiuBrat  of  tli« 
oommuntty.  8t«t«.  and  Nation. 

There  were  several  persons  who  ap- 
peared before  the  eommlttee  represent- 
hig  farm  paWtcattans.  inclnillng  LesUo 
A.  Watt,  of  Mount  Morris.  HL.  perhaps 
one  of  the  moet  successful  farm  puUlsh- 
ers  of  six  national  specialised  farm 
magaslnes.  These  publications  are  the 
Poultry  Tribune.  Turkey  World.  Broiler 
Orowlng.  Hatchery  and  Feed,  Poultry 
and  Processinff  and  Marketing,  and  Bet- 
ter Farming  Methods,  which  goes  to 
24.000  conservationists  and  other  agri- 
cultural leaders. 

He  testified  that  on  his  4  second-class 
mall  magaslnes  the  postage  in  BiarCh 
1952  was  approximately  $40,000  and  at 
the  rates  proposed  in  the  Summerfleld 
bill  would  be  $08,000. 

In  27  months,  the  increase  would  be 
70  percent. 

Like  all  farm  publishers  his  subscrip- 
tions were  paid  up  for  fnnn  2  to  5  years 
ahead,  ms  advertising  rates  were  as 
high  as  the  traflic  would  bear  and  so  were 
his  subscription  rates.  It  must  be 
realised  tb&t  for  2  years  farm  prices  have 
fallen,  the  farmer  is  tightening  up  his 
spending  and  farm  publicatlmu  have  a 
real  problem  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  Watt's  magazines  are  specialized 
farm  publications  dealing  with  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  chickens,  eggs, 
broilers,  and  turkeys.  They  rely  heavily 
on  third-class  mail  and  direct-mail  sell- 
ing, and  he  cites  the  huge  looes  in  pro- 
portion to  revenues  for  his  publications 
on  third-class  maiL 

I  believe  that  every  BOmber  of  Con- 
gress should  be  interested  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  agricultural  publishers 
as8ociati<m  which  was  represented  by 
Charles  E.  Sweet  before  the  committee. 
Every  Senator  and  Representative  will 
recognize  that  some  of  this  list  of  great 
farm  papers  circulates  in  his  or  her  State 
so  I  am  attaching  the  list  of  agricultural 
publications  herewith  so  that  you  may 
know  that  some  of  the  greatest  farm 
papers  and  magazines  in  America  are  in 
serious  danger. 

Because   of   the    proposals   to   raise 
second-class-mail  rates  on  an  average 
of  42  percent  here  are  the  farm  publica- 
tions who  unanimously,  and  with  Just 
cause,  feel  that  the  proposed  second- 
class  raise  will  seriously  interfere  with 
their  agricultural  activities  and  force 
s<»ne  of  them  out  of  business:  American 
Agriculturist,  the  Arizona  Farmer,  the 
Arkansas   Farmer,    California   Farmer. 
Capper's  Farmer.  Colorado  Rancher  and 
Farmer,  the  Dakota  Farmer,  the  Farmer, 
Farm  Journal.  Farm  and  Ranch,  South- 
em  Agriculturist,  the  Farmer-Stockman. 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  the  Idaho  Farmer. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Michigan  Farmer,  Mis- 
souri Rurahst,  Montana  Farmer-Sto(A- 
man.  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  the 
Nebraska  Farmer,  New  Kng^^nd  Home- 
stead, the  Ohio  Farmer,  the  Oregon 
Farmer,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  Poultry 
Tribune,  Prairie  Farmer,  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  the  Southern  Planter,  Success- 
ful Farming,  the  Utah  Farmer,  Wallace's 
Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead,  the  Wash- 
ington Farmer,  the  Western  Rum  Life, 
Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer. 
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Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
ms  remains  to  include  an  article  pre- 
pa:ed  by  me  for  publication  in  the 
Fe(  eration  News  in  response  to  a  request 
f  re  n  the  editor  of  that  publication,  Irwin 
B.  Qass.  The  article  follows: 
Kb  Mcut  Stobt  of  Chkaoo  in  thx  Toon  Halt 

or  TBX  aOTH  CKMTUBT 

(B]  Hon.  Bammati  O'Hasa.  Oongreaiman.  Sec- 
ond DUtrlet  Of  minols) 

I '  Z  were  asked  to  name.  In  unbiased  and 
wti  i-consldered  appraisal,  the  men  who  bad 
oox  trtbuted  most  to  the  miracle  story  of 
Chi  ngo  In  the  first  decades  of  the  century.  I 
should  have  to  place  John  Fltspatrlck.  MA 
No(  kels.  and  Victor  Olander  at  the  top. 

Ihls  wotild  be  no  reflection  upon  others. 
Chj  »go  has  been  built  from  the  planning 
aant  the  sweat,  the  hard  work  and  the  sac- 
rlfl(  e  of  many  men  and  women. 

V  'e  have  had  great  rellglotis  leaders  whose 
inflience  has  been  profound  and  lasting. 
We  have  had  merchants  who  have  set  the 
pat  «m  for  the  Nation,  great  leaders  In  In- 
dus cry  and  in  the  professions.  We  have  had 
moie  than  our  proportionate  share  of  edi- 
tor!, writers,  sculptors,  artists,  and  musl- 
clai  s  whose  reputations  circled  the  globe. 

TIM  recognition  of  Nobel  prises  has 
era\  rned  the  preeminent  achievements  of  . 
Chl<»go  scientists  and  educators.  Great 
civi :  and  social  workers  we  have  had,  among 
whl  :h  Jane  Addams  of  imperishable  memory 
was  nimibered.  In  the  field  of  statesman- 
shli  and  of  public  service  there  is  a  long 
roll  of  names  framed  in  the  affection  of  the 
peo  >le  of  Cliicago. 
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AM  mmjkmamiuan  or  statubb 
Is  no  diminution,  but  rather  an  enlarge- 
;,  of  the  stature  of  these  men  and  women 
y  that  the  greatest  contribution  in  an 
of  dynamic  drive  and  development  was 
"  ^  by  a  trio  of  remarkable  men  who 
_jed  the  fight  of  organized  labor  to 
in  a  position  of  dignity  and  economic 
ndence  the  tolling  masses, 
of  different  personalities  and  abilities, 
and  Nockels  and  Olander  con- 
stituted a  perfect  team. 

at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  still 

woperty  of  the  employer.    The  decision 

Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  the  first 

case   (155  CI.  98)    had  declared  un- 

cons^tutional  the  State  law  limiting  female 

to  8  hours  a  day.     The  court 

It  could  not  be  d<me  because  labor  was 

,  and  if  a  woman  to  get  a  Job  she 

agreed  to  work  any  number  of  hoxirs 

must  be  held  to  her  task. 

said   the  court:    "Then  is  no 

ground  for  fixing  upon  8  hours 

Hay  as  the  limit  within  which  a  woman 

work  without  Injiuy  to  her  physique." 

iras  not  uncommon  for  men  to  be  kept 

)  Job  12  and  14  hoxu^  a  day.    In  the 

of  the  Constitution   (with  emphasis 

p-operty  and  public  welfare  rubbed  out) 

(    courts    negatived    every    effort    of    the 

legls:  atlve  branch  of  the  Government  to  give 

protection  in  the  matter  of  hoxirs  and  con- 

ditloiis  even  to  woman  labor. 
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percent  and  a  cost  of  living  Increase  ot  50 
peroant,  the  average  annxial  wage  was  $618.76. 
The  best  paid  mill  bands  were  the  steel 
workers.  SOBl  a  year,  and  the  second  best 
were  steam  railway  employees,  $060  being 
the  average. 

As  late  as  1018,  when  I  beaded  a  commit- 
tee  from  the  Illinois  State  Senate  inveatlgat- 
ing  conditions  of  women  workers,  girls  and 
women  employed  by  the  large  stores  were 
getting  as  Uttle  as  $1M  and  02  a  week,  the 
majority  not  over  OS  and  06  a  week.  The 
president  of  a  mail-order  house  testified  that 
the  average  wage  was  around  07  a  week  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  net  profits  of  the 
business  were  over  08  million  a  year. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  workers  of  today. 
grown  up  under  the  conditions  of  a  changed 
order,  to  envision  labor's  estate  at  the  period 
when  John  Fitqiatrlck.  Bd  Nockels.  and  Vic- 
tor Olander  threw  their  youth  and  their 
hearts  into  a  devoted  labor.  Here  they  re- 
mained year  after  year  while  Presidents  and 
Governors  and  mayors  eaoae  and  left  and 
Indxistries  that  had  sworn  never  to  be  organ- 
ised responded  to  changed  policies  under  new 
laws  and  friendlier  courts. 
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TBAW  $400   A   TKAB 

average  wage  of  men  workers  In  the 
XTnitd  States  was  less  than  $400.  In  1010, 
with  a  wage  increase  in  the  decade  of  20 


Dtuing  the  first  half  of  the  century  Chi- 
cago outstripped  all  the  cities  of  the  world. 
In  industrial  expansion,  in  cultural  and  In. 
social  broadening  of  the  horizons  of  life, 
in  the  building  of  a  great  metropoUtan  com- 
munity on  the  foundations  ot  real  democracy, 
Chicago  was  the  inspiration  of  the  Nation. 
While  New  Tork  was  slipping  from  her  tradi- 
tional position  of  prestige.  Chicago  became 
the  pattern  for  other  cities  as  Los  Angelss. 
Cleveland,  and  Detroit  that  were  forging 
ahead. 

All  this  that  makes  up  the  miracle  story 
of  Chicago  In  the  aoth  century  could  not  have 
come  to  pass  in  the  labor  atmosphere  that 
prevailed  when  John  ntm>atrick.  Bd  NockeU. 
and  Victor  Olander  entwed  Into  their  life 
work  near  the  twn  of  the  oentxiry.  They 
worked  not  unaided.  There  were  a  host  of 
great  labor  leaders,  always  a  rank  and  file 
of  labor  loyal  to  the  cause,  MU*eaerlflclxig  in 
their  efforts. 

John  Pi  tzpa  trick  always  stuck  to  his  pipe. 
He  never  grew  away  from  the  simple  things. 
The  dignity  of  president  of  the  Chicago  PM- 
eration  of  Labor,  wielding  an  Influence 
second  to  that  of  none,  was  no  greater  than 
the  dignity  of  the  blacksmith  doing  a  good 
Job.  That  was  John  Pitqpatrlck's  phUos- 
ophy.    The  pipe  was  a  naturaL 

SU»I  LA  FOUCXtB'S  APFaAlBAL 

I  saw  him  on  many  occasions.  Whenever 
doubt  and  perplexity  stabbed  at  me  X  went 
to  him  for  coimsel.  I  went.  too.  to  Bd 
Nockels  and  to  Victor  Olander.  They  never 
faUed  me.  I  have  thoxight  often  of  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  elder  Ia  POUette  in  the 
prime  of  his  brilliant  career  to  young  Bob. 
wboee  training  for  pubUc  service  the  father 
had  undertaken. 

"Remember,"  said  he,  "that  any  trip  to 
Chicago,  whatever  yo\u  mission,  is  a  failure 
if  you  do  not  see  John  Pltzijatrlck  and  Bd 
Nockels.  Tou  will  learn  more  from  them  in 
16  minutes  than  from  others  in  a  day." 

The  Influence  on  me.  and  doubtless  on  the 
younger  La  PoUette.  of  the  clear  thinking 
and  lofty  philosophy  of  these  devoted  cham- 
pions of  labor's  cause  was  spread  in  equal 
measure  on  many  others. 

Fosrnoir  or  coukt  cRAiraai 
In  June  of  1909  the  General  Assembly  of 
Illinois  enacted  a  law  that  no  female  should 
be  employed  In  any  mechanical  establish- 
ment or  factory  or  laundry  more  than  10 
hours  a  day.  This  resxilted  in  another  bat- 
tle in  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  nilnols.  This 
was  the  seccmd  Ritchie  case  (244  m.  600)  in 
which  the  court  reversed  its  earlier  finding 
In  the  flrst  Ritchie  case.  tAt  long  last  the 
workers  were  finding  in  the  Judicial  inter- 
pretations of  courts  of  review  a  more  sym- 
pathetic grasp  ot  the  great  truth  that  the 
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protection  of  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the  United 
Ststes  extends  to  people  as  well  as  to  prop- 
erty. The  team  of  Fttepatrick  and  Nockels 
and  Olander  was  on  Its  way.  Labor  was  on 
the  march  to  a  hapi^er  order. 

It  was  In  the  second  Ritohie  decision  that 
the  court  used  the  words:  "What  we  know 
as  men  we  cannot  profees  to  be  ignorant  ot 
as  Judges."  For  this  new  approach  in  the 
determination  ot  legal  questions — an  ap- 
proach consistent  with  the  common-sense 
ressoning  of  ordinary  people — the  American 
Pederatlon  of  Labor  was  entitled  to  much 
credit  since  it  was  largsly  through  its  insti- 
gation that  Louis  D.  Brandels  (later  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  TJnlted  States)  was 
brought  into  the  litigation. 

COKM oMSBfSB  VBSus  imacutMJnu 

No  such  briefs  ever  before  were  submitted 
to  a  court  as  those  that  Mr.  Brandels  pre- 
sented in  the  second  Ritehie  case.  But  little 
attention  was  paid  to  court  decisicms.  The 
old  nile  of  deciding  the  fate  of  people  now 
living  by  long  dead  and  dxist-clothed  prec- 
edents was  bypassed.  The  briefs  prepared 
by  Mr.  Brandels  and  the  brUllant  Josephine 
Goldmark  were  entitled  "The  World's  Ex- 
perience Upon  Which  the  Legislation  Limit- 
ing the  Hours  of  Labor  for  Women  is 
Based."  They  contained  the  essence  of  re- 
ports of  commissions  and  of  Inspectors  the 
world  over,  of  debates  in  legislatures,  of 
opinions  of  eminent  medical  men  and  econ- 
omists, and  all  pertaining  to  the  "tangible 
human  elements  Involved — health,  welfare, 
and  economic  efltciency."  It  was  the  pre- 
sentment, as  Miss  Goldmark  stated,  of  "a 
new  kind  of  testimony — mankind's  experi- 
ence, physical  and  moral,  with  reapect  to 
women  in  Industry  and  the  duration  of 
their  physical  hours." 

This  great  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Brandels 
and  Miss  Goldmark  without  pay  other  than 
the  good  wUl  of  thoee  for  whom  they  worked 
and  the  lasting  benefit  to  working  mankind. 

John  Pltapatrlck.  Bd  Nockels.  and  Victor 
Olander  contributed  their  part  to  bringing 
Mr.  Brandels  Into  this  historic  case,  the  re- 
sult of  which  opened  new  borlsoas. 

John  PltqMitrlck  and  his  associates  in  those 
Oarly  days  when  labor  was  battling  for  free- 
dom from  ptt>perty  In  priority  to  people  Ju- 
dicial Interpretations  never  overlooked  the 
Importanoe  of  having  on  the  bench  Jurists 
who  were  entirely  divorced  from  corporato 
Interests.  They  asked  no  favoritism  .  for 
labor:  they  insisted  that  none  should  be 
shown  those  who  were  fighting  organized  la- 
bor. That  the  people  always  should  have 
check  on  the  deportment  of  their  Judges, 
through  ths  exerdse  of  their  ballots  ^t  timea 
of  reelection,  they  regarded  as  one  of  the 
musts  in  labor's  program. 


ira  DAsasMS 

The  evening  word  came  that  Bd  Nockela 
was  dead — big.  fearless,  lovable,  fighting  Bd 
Nockels,  as  unmovable  as  a  mountain  in  his 
stand  for  the  rlghta  of  the  toilers — one  could 
feel  in  the  very  air  a  heavlne*.  Chicago  had 
lost  one  of  her  greatest  sons,  labor's  loss  was 
Irreparable.  Bd  had  returned  from  one  of 
his  frequent  tripe  to  Washington,  fighting 
for  his  beloved  WCn<  and  cheered  by  the 
prospect  of  the  realization  of  his  long  cher- 
ished dream  of  a  larger  channel.  He  had 
stopped  for  a  meal  at  his  favorite  health- 
food  restaurant  when  suddenly  stricken. 

Somehow  I  got  that  evening  to  WCFL  for 
my  nightly  broadcast.  For  several  years  dur- 
ing the  depreeslon  I  had  been  taUdng  over 
that  sUtlon.  Bvery  night  Bd  NockeU.  with 
John  Pltapatrlck,  had  been  listening  in.  It 
wss  thehr  oommenU  the  following  day  that 
was  my  reward  for  a  eervice  that  carried 
no  other  remuneration.  We  had  gone 
through  the  depreeslon  together.  The  treas- 
ury was  empty,  the  rent  was  tmpald,  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  WCPL  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  as  was  everyone 
else.  It  was  only  the  courage  and  the  f  altto— 
plus  when  aeoessary  plenty  ot  red-blooded 


scrapping— of  Ed  Nbefcels  that  kept  on  the 
air  the  Voice  of  Labor.  He  had  lived  to  see 
WCPL  through  the  storm.  The  way  ahead 
was  cleared  of  clouds.  I  found  consolation 
In  the  thought  that  his  great  work  would 
go  on  in  the  xininterrupted  service  of  WCRj 
In  bringing  the  voice  of  labor  into  the  homes 
of  America. 

ant  OF  A  cLoaious  cBAFna 

John  PHaqiatrlck  and  Victor  Olander,  hla 
blindnees  beccunlng  all  but  total,  continued 
In  the  same  devotion  to  the  purpoee  of  their 
existence.  When  In  turn  they  passed  on, 
John  in  death  being  borne  from  the  unpre- 
tentious home  of  a  blacksmith  from  which 
he  hsd  never  moved,  the  chapter  closed.  It 
was  the  chapter  of  the  book  of  Chicago  on 
which  was  written  the  record  of  a  trio  of 
great  labor  leaders  who  contributed  more 
than  anyone  else  to  the  miracle  story  of  our 
Chicago  in  the  first  part  of  the  20th  century. 

Today  other  labor  leaders  of  stature,  of 
devotion  and  of  character  are  carrying  on 
where  John  Pltapatrlck.  Bd  Nockels  and  Vic- 
tor Olander  left  off.  Organized  labor  oon- 
tlniies  to  be  a  potent  force  in  Chicago's  up- 
ward drive.  And  when  the  time  comes  to 
review  the  last  half  of  the  century  the  namea 
to  top  the  list  of  thoee  who  have  contributed 
moet  I  am  sure  will  come  from  the  labor 
leaders  of  the  present. 


The  SdMd  HMNiBf  Shortafo 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiARBB 

HON.  JOHN  S.  COOPER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBB  UNTTED  8TATBS 
JfoTtday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  on  the  school  housing 
shortage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou,  as  follows: 

TBS  School  Hormoro  SHOBTAea 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  make  the  follow- 
ing statement  upon  the  shortage  of  school 
houaing  in  connection  with  S.  8294.  known 
as  the  school  construction  assistance  Mil, 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate: 

The  echoed  housing  shortage  and  the 
teacher  shortage  are  equally  serious  and 
ekmAj  related.  It  Is  not  a  qusstlon  o< 
which  problem  has  priority  over  ths  other, 
but  rather  which  one  can  now  be  dealt  with 
aaost  effectively  by  sharing  the  responsibility 
between  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies.  In  this  statemmt,  I  would 
like  to  summarise  the  chief  facts  about  the 
school  h"^^»*"g  shortage  since  It  appears  at 
preeent  that  the  Ccmgreas  wlU  be  more  willing 
to  consider  PMeral  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion rather  than  other  forms  of  aid  to  educa- 
Uon. 


Todays  Increasing  school  enrollments  re- 
flect the  60  percent  Increase  in  the  national 
birthrate  between  1040  and  1947  from  2.4 
million  live  births  to  8.7  million.  Tlie  public 
elementary  school  enrollment  for  Septonber 
1063  ta  28380,000.  This  rsptesents  for  ths 
most  part  the  dilldren  who  were  bom  In 
1047.  The  notable  Increase  In  puMlc  school 
enrollments  dates  from  the  scho<d  year  1945- 
46  when  the  total  for  all  gradee  was  28.8  mil- 
lion. Since  then  the  number  has  increased 
steadily  untU  it  ia  now  estimated  that  we 
ahall  have  between  34  and  86  million  children 
and  youths  In  our  elementary  and  sseondary 
schools  by  1080-00.    Ths  yarlanoe  of  8  mll- 


Iton  in  this  estimate  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  young  people  of  high  school  age  stay 
In  school. 

In  addition  to  the  Inereased  enroUments 
brought  on  by  the  rising  birthrate,  maay 
sdiocA  districts  have  had  their  echool  hous- 
ing problem  complicated  by  pa^alaiOoa 
movements  The  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  more  on  the  move  than  ever  be- 
fore; the  larger  percentage  of  o\ir  moving 
population  Is  comprised  of  yotmg  parents 
with  elementary  school-sge  children. 

BOW   Dm   THS   BCBOOL  BODBOfO   SBOBTAOa 


The  school  Lousing  problem  did  not  de- 
velop overnight.  It  has  been  In  the  making 
for  more  than  20  years.  Few  new  schools 
were  erected  during  the  depreeslon  years  be- 
cause of  financial  stringencies  and  the  then 
declining  birthrate.  Expendlturea  for  school 
constructicm  which.  In  terms  of  1951  doUars, 
apintxKlmately  01.134.000.000  in  1036,  dropped 
to  leas  than  0200  minion  In  1084. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  d^veaslon 
came  defense  preparations  and  World  War  TL 
School  construction  and  maintenance  came 
to  a  virtual  standstUl  because  of  the  shortage 
and  high  costs  of  materials  and  labor.  By 
1044.  outlay  for  new  school  coostructton  had 
faUen  to  lees  than  0100  mllUon  In  1061  dol- 
lars. 

During  the  postwar  years,  many  commu- 
nities postponed  school  oonstructkxi  because 
of  a  continued  InabiUty  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary materials  and  labor  at  a  price  they  were 
able  to  pay.  As  a  reault  of  theee  years  of 
poe^xmed  construction,  and.  In  many  in- 
stances, unchecked  deterioration  of  existing 
structures,  the  Nation  Is  now  fsoed  with  a 
tremendous  shortage  of  school  housing  in 
addition  to  those  arising  from  Increased  en- 
rollments. One  out  of  every  five  school- 
houses  In  use  throughout  the  Nation  has 
becetne  outmoded,  unsafe  or  obsolete. 

Thass  facte  make  It  clear  that  enrollment 
Increases  are  not  the  only  factor  Involved 
In  the  school  housing  problem.  In  1062,  It 
was  estttnatad  that  the  harking  of  construc- 
tion needed  to  replace  obeoleto  daasroome 
amounted  to  nearly  04  blUlon  worth  cm  a 
national  basis.  That  Is  the  amotint  vrs 
would  have  had  to  spend  at  that  time  regard- 
lees  of  whether  or  not  there  was  to  Its  aa 
enrollment  Increase. 


HAHOMAX. 


FAdumBB  Buavxr 


In  1060.  Congress  authorlaed  a  08  million 
survey  of  school  hwising  In  the  United  Stetas 
to  be  made  by  the  State  departmente  of 
edueatloQ  imder  the  general  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Ofllos  of  BducaUon.  To- 
day 46  States  srs  taking  part  in  this  survey. 
Two  progress  reporte  have  been  Issued  on  the 
condltUm  of  school  buildings  in  the  Nation. 
In  December  1962  the  second  progress  report 
of  the  school  facilities  survey  preeented  data 
for  87  Statea  which  enrolled  06.4  percent  of 
all  public  school  children.  Intimates  to 
project  theae  data  for  all  68  Statea  and  Ter- 
ritories showed  that  In  Sei>tember  1962  the 
national  need  for  school  housing  was  as 
follows: 

1.  During  the  school  year  196^-68  It  was 
necessary  to  house  9.8  million  chUdrea  who 
were  in  obeolete  classrooms,  or  la  over- 
cfowdsd  classrooms. 

a.  At  an  average  of  80  pupils  to  a  room 
826,280  additional  instruction  rooms  such  as 
clsssrnoms.  laboratorlea,  and  ahopa  were 
needed  to  house  theee  0.3  mUlion  children. 

3.  The  cost  of  building  thsse  836.280  In- 
struction rooms  waa  sstlmated  to  be  010.7 
billion  which  incltided  the  cost  of  the  land 
and  of  necessary  related  faculties  and  equip- 
ment. This  cost  was  baaed  on  1051  price 
levtfe  and  amounted  to  approacimately  088,- 
000  per  daasrocxn  unit. 

4.  The  87  Statss  whl^  submitted  reporte 
In  the  school-fadlltles  survey  estimated  that 
imder  existing  legal  and  reasonable  bonding 
and  taxing  limitations  their  echool  dlstricte 
would  be  able  to  raise  apidlcable  funds  to 
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ftj  M  paretaft  of  Um  eo«t  at  adiool  eonctrue- 
tkMi  Bttdad  la  ia&»-6S.  On  a  "■♦<^»««'  baaU 
thla  meant  that  only  $SA  bflUon  eould  b* 
IwoTldMl  to  meet  a  tlO.?  bUllon  need,  leav- 
liW  a  deficit  at  9*J»  taUUon. 


Bebocd  eonatruetkm  Is  generally  •w^im^^ 
toeallx  by  the  eale  of  bocMk  wlMee  Talne  bean 
a  direct  rdatkndilp  to  the  taxable  valtie 
of  real  property  In  the  aehool  dlcMct.  To  aa« 
■tot  local  eflOrta  approximately  ae  States  are 
mafclng  some  aid  aTallaUe  to  echoed  districts 
for  capital  outlay  such  as  scbocd  eoostruc- 
tlon.  A  study  by  the  United  States  OOlce  of 
■dueatlon  In  1961  found  that  these  State 
aid  plans  vary  considerably  and  are  not 
equally  effective  in  operation. 

I  have  onne  to  the  condiislon  that  there 
must  be  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for  school 
construcUon.  In  my  bin,  S.  2294.  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  Ccmgress  approfnlate  tlOO 
minion  annually  for  4  years,  beginning  in 
19S3-M.  By  requiring  State  matching  in 
varying  amounts  according  to  the  formula  of 
my  bill,  at  least  (300  million  annually  of 
construction  could  be  achieved  If  the  States 
In  turn  work  out  their  own  plans  for  local 
matrblng  of  FMeral-State  fimds. 

In  general,  the  following  principles  should 
an>ly  to  any  sound  Tprxspcmtd  for  Federal  aid 
for  school  construction: 

1.  Federal  funds  shoxild  be  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  an  objective  formula. 
No  matter  what  ratio  base  is  employed — 
enrollment,  average  daily  attendance,  or 
school-age  population — ^tbe  formula  devel- 
oped should  permit  of  an  eqtiltable  and  just 
dlstribntion  of  the  Federal  moneys  among 
the  several  States. 

2.  A  school  construction  aid  program 
iftiould  be  administered  on  the  Federal  level 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and 
within  the  States  by  the  respective  State 
educational  authorities.  The  fimds  should 
be  distributed  by  the  States  to  the  local 
school  districts  in  accordance  with  existing 
State  programs  for  aid  to  education  and  in 
sudi  manner  as  to  carry  out  the  inteut  and 
purpose  of  a  statewide  school  construction 
program. 

8.  The  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for 
a  sdiool  construction  program  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  SUtes  and  localities  to  participate 
financially  in  the  program.  Federal  aid  for 
this  purpose  should  be  in  addition  to  SUte 
and  local  ninds.  not  a  substitute. 

4.  Tbe  formula  by  which  Federal  funds 
«hould  be  allocated  to  the  States  should 
adhere  to  a  limited  degree  of  equalization  In 
such  manner  as  to  enable  the  less  wealthy 
States  to  be  allotted  relatively  larger 
amounts  of  Federal  aid  than  the  richer 
States.  It  diould  be  noted,  howevnr.  that 
there  Is  evident  a  certain  degree  of  inherent 
equalization  when  variations  in  labor  and 
construction  eosts.  building  codes,  *iwl  cli- 
mate are  accounted  for. 

5.  The  State  educational  agency  Aould  be 
responsible  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
the  proper  accounting  of  Federal  funds. 

8.  Although  Federal  aid  for  b<^oo1  con- 
struction purposes  should  encourage  equall- 
aatlon  within  the  States,  each  State  should 
be  free  to  determine  its  program  of  equali- 
xatlon  la  the  State. 

8.  2294  Is  thoroughly  consonant  with  these 
principles.  It  autborloes  variable  matching 
grants  proportioned  to  State  per  capita  in- 
come payments  with  the  wealthiest  States 
receiving  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
f  edM-ally  aided  oonatmctlon  program  and  the 
least  wealthy  States  receiving  as  high  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  eost. 

TlM  83d  Oongress  h«ld  no  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral aid  for  school  eoostnietlon  in  its  first 
session.  In  IWl  a  Bouse  subcommittee 
headed  by  Bepreseatattve  CtmnLAtm  ML 
Buur.  of  West  VUglala.  held  hearings  pur- 
suant to  House  RasotuUon  78  of  ttie  82d 
Congress.  The  subcommittee  produced  a 
bill,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  It  by  the 
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With  the  States  la  tlM  final  t 
lubmittlag  th^r  reports  for  the  aattonsl 
fscllttlee  survey  we  shall  sooa  have 
t  liable  data  on  the  ineeent  need  for  sohool 
lucttoa  and  a  reasonably  accurate  estl- 
of  what  Is  ahead  for  the  next  several 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  in  Its  next  see- 
the Congress  will  take  action  to  allow 
Federal  CtovemBtent  to  sesume  its  share 
the  financial  responsibility  for  providing 
'  bufldlngs  for  American  children, 
have  always  believed  that  educational 
for  all  of  our  people  wherever 
may  live  In  our  coimtry,  whatever  their 
condition  may  be.  or  their  race. 
.  or  color,  must  be  equallaed  and  Im- 
if  their  Is  to  be  a  fair  and  equal  start 
^ance  In  life,  and  If  the  promise  of  our 
of  govenunent  and  Its  freedom  Is  to  be 
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With  this  in  mind.  X  introduced,  to  1947. 
wllb  Senator  Taft  and  others  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  Mil.  At  this  session.  I  have 
tot  -oduced  the  following  bills:  S.  1738.  a  bill 
to  <  attend  sodal-aecurlty  coverage  to  publlc- 
seli  901  teachers,  and  8.  2294.  a  blU  to  provide 
Fet  leral  financial  ssslstance  for  the  con- 
strictlon  of  schools.  I  Intend  to  press  for 
the  Ir  consideration  at  the  ad  seeslon  of  the 
8ScJ  Congress  and  earnestly  hope  that  the 
On  igress  will  adopt  these  ot  similar  bills  to 
glv »  fair  treatment  to  our  teachers  and  pro- 
vld  s  equality  of  educational  opportxmlty  for 
thej  children  of  our  country. 
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KETJiKY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
:er.  one  of  the  most  fantastic  epi- 
to  occur  in  Washington  in  a  long, 
time — and  that  is  covering  a  lot  of 
1 — ^was  the  action  of  the  Elsen- 
er  administration  earlier  this  year 
ippointing  as  Director  of  the  United 
tea  Bureau  of  Mines  a  man  who 
thiiks  the  mine  safety  law  should  be 
repMled. 

1  his  Is  the  law  so  many  of  us  woi^ed 
so  ]  lard  and  so  long,  against  such  heavy 
ode  s,  to  get  on  the  books  Just  a  few  short 
years  ago.    At  first,  it  was  inadequate. 
It  t  ook.  one  of  the  worst  mine  disasters 
in  1  istory,  at  Centralia,  m..  to  enable  us 
fins  Ily  to  overcome  the  powerful  opposl- 
tior  of  the  interests  flgrhting  necessary 
Imp  rorements  in  that  bill  and  give  it  the 
teet  I  It  needed  to  be  effective.    In  the 
Rei;ublican  80th  Ck>ngress  we  couldn't 
mal  e  a  dent — the  Republicans  fought  it 
and  nail.    The  original  bill  and 
improved  1^  were  both  passed,  of 
i.  by  Democratic  Congresses, 
e  law  places  on  the  Federal  Qov- 
Lt.  and  on  the  career  experts  In 
thejBureau  of  Mines,  responsibility  tor 
preifenting  the  repetitious  massacres  of 
coaBmlners  in  explosions  and  other  un- 
derground disasters  by  authorizing  the 
Govpmment  to  close  down  unsafe  mines 
befote  they  claim  their  heavy  toll  of 
dear- 

xnxiKa 
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I  aid  the  RepuUicans  fought  the  bill 
killed  tt  in  the  80tb  Ctongress  which 


taws  TRBOTTOB 
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they  controUed.  and  that  Is  correct. 
Now  we  find  that  the  Republicans  nm- 
ning  things  in  the  Biaenhower  adminis- 
tration want  to  kill  the  law  by  the  most 
dishonest  method  of  all;  that  is.  not  by 
outright  repeal  but  by  hostile  and  un- 
sympathetic administration  of  it 

Proof  of  that  was  the  fact  that  a  man 
named  L^ons  who  has  no  use  for  the 
Federal  mine  safety  law  and  thinks  it 
should  be  abolished  was  appointed  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration  to  head  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Tou  can  im^tgjnf  how 
many  unsafe  mines  would  be  closed  down 
for  necessary  safety  improvements  if  the 
power  to  cloee  them  down  rested  with  a 
man  who  didnt  believe  in  using  it. 

True.  Icon's  name  was  finally  with- 
drawn as  nominee  for  the  Mines  Bureau 
directorship,  but  only  after  the  uproar 
which  followed  the  amaring-  revelation 
of  his  amazing  position  on  this  law  he 
was  named  to  administer.  8incethen.no 
one  has  been  appointed  to  the  top  Job  in 
the  Mines  Bureau. 

CAXxia  sjLFtBJus  Of  amras  wautAV  uBma  rtumm 
TO  raovms  raTBOMAOX  josa 

That  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  the  career 
men  who  have  been  In  charge  of  Mlnea 
Bureau  affairs  over  the  years — ^non- 
political  experts  who  have  done  a  wty^ 
Job — were  permitted  to  continue  to 
operate  as  they  have  in  the  past,  doiiiff 
what  is  best  for  the  mining  Industry  and 
those  who  work  in  It. 

But  now  we  find  that  the  career  men 
in  the  second  level  of  «>^mmnTw^  iq  q^^ 
Bureau  are  to  be  fired  to  make  room  for 
Republican  political  appointees  llk« 
I^ona. 

This  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  happen 
to  the  agency  of  Oovemment  which  is 
supposed  to  work  for  the  advance  of  the 
mining  industry.  When  you  mix  politics 
with  the  regulation  of  the  mining  indus- 
try, you  are  taking  dangerous  chances 
with  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miners  engaged  in  hazardous  work. 


pouncs  Am  umm  i 

We  had  an  illustration  of  that  veiy 
thing  in  the  political  scandal  some  years 
back  in  Republican^  Olinoia.  where  polit- 
leal  hacks  were  made  mine  inqiectors 
and  allowed  to  go  around  shaking  down 
coal  compcuiies  for  Republican  cam- 
paign contributions.  The  payoff  of  that 
disgraceful  p(^cy  was  the  Centralia 
disaster. 

Coal  mhitag.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  an 
easy  occupation.  It  is  difficult.  It  la 
dangerous.  It  takes  oreat  skill  to  be  a 
coal  miner  and  succeed  at  it  and  stay 
alive.  A  lot  of  people  dont  understand 
that.  They  think  mining  is  Just  another 
plck-and-shovel  Job,  only  done  under- 
ground Instead  of  on  the  surface.  What 
they  don't  know  is  that  a  man  spends 
years  learning  the  skills  of  underground 
coal  mining  so  that  he  can  handle  him- 
self all  right. 

But  with  an  his  skUl,  the  coal  miner 
cannot  protect  himself  against  unsafe 
(derating  practices  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  No  matter  how  carefully  a 
miner  might  work  on  the  coal  face  where 
he  is  assigned,  he  can  be  killed  instantly 
by  a  rooff all  or  by  an  eiq;>lo6lon  originat- 
ing far  away  in  another  part  of  the 
operation. 
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Bo  it  takes  more  than  personal  skin 
for  the  miner  to  stay  alive.  It  takes  rig- 
orous safety  practloes  throughout  the 
entire  mine.  And  that  is  what  the  Fed- 
eral Oovertunent  Is  expected  to  help  pro- 
vide and  guarantee,  through  the  inqwc- 
tion  services  on  the  mine  safety  program. 

This  is  no  place  for  politics.  It  is  no 
place  for  political  hacks  who  are  con- 
cerned more  for  their  patronage  pay- 
checks than  for  the  safety  of  the  coal 
miners, 
wa  CAjmoT  SET  BT  am  sn  acnni  »»wm  laws 


I  realize  I  run  a  risk,  a  personal  risk. 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  making  this  statement 
to  the  House.  I  hanien  to  be  in  the  coal 
business.  I  have  operated  coal  mii3«s 
subject  to  the  inq;)eetions  of  the  Federal 
mine  safety  men.  If  the  service  is,  in 
fact,  degraded  as  the  State  service  was 
in  Republican  Illinois  some  years  back 
into  a  political  cveration.  I  know  that 
any  mine  I  was  associated  with  could  be 
subject  to  every  possible  ofBeial  harass- 
ment 

In  that  ease,  it  would  probably  be 
smarter  for  me,  personally,  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  about  this  scandal  now  de- 
vek^jlng  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's mine  program. 

But  I  cannot  be  silent  when  I  see  the 
terrible  risks  to  men's  lives  growing  out 
of  this  admlnistraticHi's  official  uncon- 
cern about  mine  safety  and  its  attempt 
to  appoint  to  the  top  Job  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  a  man  who  suggests  killing  the 
mine-safety  law. 

In  my  district,  we  are  too  familiar  with 
the  tragedy  of  mine  disasters  to  keep  our 
mouths  shut  over  a  threat  of  this  kind. 
The  lives  oi  oar  friends  and  neighbors 
who  woric  in  the  mines  are  too  precious 
to  be  sacrificed  to  political  patronage 
and  political  boodling. 


wo  PLsca  or 
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I  call  upon  the  administration  to  do 
more  than  Just  admit  a  mistake  in  the 
I^ons  appointment.  I  call  upon  it  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  Mines  Bureau 
by  appointing  to  the  direct<uihip  a  man 
of  stature  in  the  industry,  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  such  as  the  man 
the  Republicans  are  replacing,  a  man 
who  has  compassion  in  his  soul  for  the 
safety  of  the  miners,  and  who  will  not 
only  promise  to  enforce  the  law  impar- 
tially and  effectively  but — more  impor- 
tant— ^who  believes  the  law  is  a  good  law. 

I  further  donand.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Civil 
Service  C(Hnml8Sion  rescind  their  recent 
action  in  making  political  patronage  Jobs 
out  of  other  top  positions — ^technical  po- 
sitions— in  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

This  Bureau,  above  all  others  in  Oov- 
emment.  must  be  entirely  free  from  po- 
litical taint.  Too  many  coal  miners- 
Republican  and  Democratic  alike — have 
died  in  the  smouldering  wreckage  of 
underground  explosions  and  roof  taMs 
to  write  off  mine  safety  as  something  of 
small  importance.  I1|  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, for  men's  lives  depend  upon 
how  well  the  Job  is  done. 

A  nUOXDT  THAT  COTTLO  HAVS  BSKir  AVXXTSD 

As  an  illustration  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  recall  a  tragic  event  in 


my  district  a  year  or  so  ago  before  the 
Fed««l  mine  Inspectors  had  tbeir  pres- 
ent power  to  shut  down  unsafe  mines  or 
to  require  necessary  changes  in  operat- 
ing practlcea.  At  that  time,  the  Federal 
tDspeeton  had  oDij  advisory  power^- 
they  could  recommend  changes  but  not 
enforce  them. 

The  State  mine  Inspection  service  In 
Pennsylvania  Is  consiClered  very  good  in 
relation  to  most  of  the  States.  Prior  to 
to  passage  of  the  present  law.  the  State 
inspectors  had  the  final  say— they  alcme 
could  enforce  recommendations  for 
changes  or  improvements.  The  State 
service  found  that  a  particular  mine  was 
not  gaseous  and  permitted  it  to  continue 
to  operate  as  a  nongaseous  operation. 
The  Federal  inspectors  said  it  was  gase- 
ous and  shouM  be  operated  as  such.  The 
Federal  recommendations  were  not  fol- 
lowed. 

Subsequently,  an  explosion  In  th^ 
mine  snuffed  out  the  lives  ofjdxJlTesf^ 
moreland  County  coal  mlneiwr''ltwas  )^ 
tragedy  that  I  believe  could  have  bee^ 
prevented  had  the  present  mine  ' 
tion  law  been  in  effect    A  very 
and  very  expensive  lesson  was  leam/^  in 
that  tragedy. 


BOW  MOT  TO  nCX  A 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
like  to  suggest  that  in  picking  thel  next 
Director  of  the  United  States  Burei^u  of 
Mines,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
not  go  to  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  and 
ask  them  who  the  man  should  be,  as 
happened  in  the  Lsrons  case.  Anaconda, 
as  srou  recall,  recommended  for  the  Job 
a  man  beholden  to  Anaconda  for  a  pen- 
sion the  company  could  cancel  any  time 
it  wanted  to. 

That  might  be  a  good  way  to  pay  off 
political  debts  to  big  business,  but  It  is 
no  way  to  get  impartial  administration 
of  the  mine  safety  laws. 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  program 
has  made  its  greatest  gains  under  Re- 
publicans. The  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress, for  example,  appropriated  moro 
for  REA  loans  than  the  combined  total 
appropriated  in  the  preceding  12  years 
by  Democrat  Congresses. 

Moei  KOMXT  yoa  bxa's 

This  year,  in  contrast  with  overall 
budget  cuts  of  nearly  22  percent,  the 
Republican  Congress  appropriated  more 
than  was  requested  in  the  Truman 
budget  for  rural  electriflcation  and  tele- 
phone loans.  Ccmgress  made  available 
$205  million  for  rural  electrification  loans 
this  srear.  That  is  an  increase  of  $70 
million  over  the  $135  million  program 
contonplated  in  the  Truman  budget 
For  rural  telephone  loans,  the  Truman 
budget  contemplated  $65  million  for  the 


program  this  year:  The  RepubUcan 
Congress  boosted  this  to  $74,500,000.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  made 
to  rural  deetriflcation  thus  far  was  the 
action  of  this  Republlean  Congrees  to 
protect  local  REA's  from  Federal  efforts 
to  grab  ownership  of  their  pnqperty, 
lo^  stock.  andbaireL 
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For  a  number  of  yean  under  the 
Democrat  administration,  the  Depart- 
mmt  of  the  Interior  has  sought  to  get 
control  of  certain  REA  transmission 
lines  uid  facilities  which  Congress  In- 
tended to  be  owned  and  managed  by 
farmers  themselves  through  their  local 
RBA  oo-ops.  The  pattern  by  which 
these  schemers  planned  to  get  control 
oi  transmission  lines  and  all  related 
facilities  now  owned  by  local  REA'S 
is  contained  in  contracts  which,  during 
the  past  several  years,  have  been  impoeed 
upcm  REA's  by  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administratimi.  If  SPA  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  its  plan  to  grab  control  of 
REA's  from  farmers  in  the  Southwest 
similar  efforts  would  certainly  have  been 
made  to  impose  Oovemment  control  over 
REA's  in  other  parU  of  the  Uhited 
SUtes. 

ooHoans  WAJtrs  ymfw-owwap  isa^ 

In  establishing  the  REA,  Congress  in- 
tended that  it  should  provide  cheap  elec- 
tricity to  farmers  and  that  farmers 
themselves  should  own  and  (operate  the 
facilities  after  their  loans  had  been  re- 
paid to  the  Oovemment  but  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  had  dlf  • 
f oent  ideas.  It  thought  that  the  Gov- 
enunent should  own  the  facilities  after 
the  loan  was  repaid.  In  an  attempt  to 
put  its  plan  into  effect  the  Southwertem 
Power  Administration  arranged  to  lease 
transmission  facilities  from  the  local 
farmers'  co(H7eratives.  In  many  cases, 
the  REA's  in  the  Southwest  had  to  enter 
into  these  agreements  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  projects.  However,  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  in- 
sisted upon  a  clause  in  the  contract 
which  would  ultimately  transfer  owner- 
ship of  the  transmission  lines  and  all 
related  facilities  to  the  Government. 
The  REA's  objected  to  this  clause,  but 
they  were  forced  to  accept  it  tn  order  to 
get  hydropower  from  SPA.  That  clause 
is  the  option-to-purcbase  agreement 
which  reads: 

Tha  cooperative  hereby  grants  to  the  Oov- 
emment the  exclusive  rights,  at  the  option 
of  the  Oovemment.  to  purchase  the  trans- 
mission system  (a)  at  any  time  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement  and  leass  for  a  sum 
equal  to  the  principal  of  the  oooperatlvels 
BBA  loan  attributable  to  the  transmission 
system,  less  the  actual  amount  of  the  rental 
payments  theretofore  made  by  the  Oovem- 
ment on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  co- 
operative's BEA  loan  attributable  to  tha 
transmission  system;  and  <^)  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  t«m  of  this  agresmant  and 
for  tha  sum  of  $10. 


ooimucT 
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Under  this  clause  in  the  agreement 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
would  acquire  not  only  the  transmission 
Unes  which  Congress  intended  to  be 
owned  and  managed  by  farmers  through 
their  electrical  cooperatives  but  also  it 
would  obtain  ownership  of  the  steam 
generating  plants  which  produce  the 
electricity  and  it  would  do  this  in  direct 
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tlolAtlon  ct  tfae  wm  of  Congreas  whkh 
has  refused  to  gtfe  Southwestern  Power 
SKjney  for  this  purpose.  This  RepobU- 
can  CongreBs  put  «  stop  to  SPA's  at- 
tempts to  set  eontrol  of  BBA's  trmns- 
mission  lines  by  Hialting  SPA's  continu- 
ing fund.  Congress  Intoided  the  con- 
tinuing fund  to  be  antUable  to  SPA  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  electric  power 
and  energy  so  as  to  permit  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Fedeal  power  system  with 
other  systems  in  the  area  by  means  at 
power  and  energy  ex^ianges  between  the 
systems.  This  Und  of  arrangement  In- 
creases the  total  amount  of  firm  power 
avaHahle  all  orer  the  area,  allows  more 
flexibility  in  meeting  duuiging  load  con- 
ditions in  any  locality,  and  In  general 
helps  to  supply  more  electricity  at  lower 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

OOMOUBB  BLOCXIS  llf!HKlf» 

Another  use  ol  the  ccmtlnuing  fund  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  privately 
owned  public  utihty  companies  to  wheel 
Oorenunetit  power  oyer  their  lines  to 
privileged  customers  of  the  Oovemmei^ 
such  as  REA  co-ops.  In  many  insCanees. 
such  aa  arrangement  eliminates  the  need 
for  construction  of  Federal  powerhnes 
paralleling  already  existing  lines  of  other 
private  or  public  utilities.  It  was  out  of 
this  continuing  fund  that  SPA  exi>ected 
to  get  control  of  transmission  lines 
owned  by  the  REA's.  That  is  where 
Congress  acted  to  stymie  SPA's  plans. 
It  inserted  in  the  Interior  Departmoit 
appropriations  taUl  a  provision  that  none 
of  SPA'S  funds  could  be  used  to  purchase 
REA'S  transmission  lines  but  it  allowed 
sufllelent  money  for  SPA  to  pay  the 
REA's  regidar  charges  for  transmitting 
electricity.  In  other  words,  farmers  get 
the  benefits  of  Oovemment  payments  for 
use  of  their  transmission  lines  without 
having  to  turn  the  lines  over  to  ttie 
Ooyerument  at  the  end  of  the  40-year 
coutractw 

The  provision  of  the  new  law  to  pre- 
serve local  control  of  REA's  reads: 

Nan*  of  th«  funds  aUowed  uw  to  Im  mad 
for  the  purpoae  ot  implcmentlsg  o«««M«g 
contract!  with  REA  cooperatives  which  ivo- 
vMe  for  the  leaae  ptathaae  of  transmlaakyn 
or  genermtlng  faeUlttoe.  The  funds  may  be 
used  only  for  the  purchase  of  electric  power 
and  energy  and  the  payment  of  wheeling 
servloe  charges  at  rates  and  tn  amounts 
cop»pa»ble  to  those  paid  In  the  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration  area  under  exist- 
ing contracts  based  only  on  use  value  re- 
oet-ved  with  no  additional  allowanee  for 
purchase  or  lease  at  facilities. 


BssTn.iB  or  mw  psoviszoif 

The  efforts  of  the  Republican  Congress 
to  block  SPA'S  attempt  to  gobble  up  the 
property  rights  of  REA  cooperatives  has 
already  produced  good  results.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  now  negoti- 
ating to  take  out  the  (H>tiMi-to-buy  pro- 
vision. This  means  that  SPA  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  REA's  for  use  of  their 
transmission  lines  but  farmers,  and  not 
the  Government,  will  own  the  facilities 
when  the  REA  loan  is  reiwld.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  language  of  the  new  law, 
SPA  is  also  negotiating  with  REA  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  electeical  power  over 
%nd  above  fanners'  needs.  In  ft^dltlon 
to  that,  SPA  has  begun  to  make  proper 
arrangements  to  see  that  hydropower  is 
made  available  to  the  turmen^ 


coHnai.  Aaauamo 

klEA  cooperatives  all  over  the  United 
States  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
sopcient  unto  themselves  and  that  they 
ca  a  (^Derate  their  business  on  an  endur- 
ki :  basis.  Co(^>eratives  of  America 
sh  juld  aealously  and  carefully  guard 
th  sir  Identity  so  that  they  do  not  become 
th  i  pawns  of  big  business  or  of  big  gov- 
cr  iment.  The  control  of  the  REA's  is 
nc  w  exercised  by  local  people  and  that  is 
th»  way  it  should  remain.  Ownership 
an  d  eontrcd  should  never  be  transferred 
to  Washington  or  to  a  satellite  agency  of 
tb  9  Federal  Oovemment.  It  shouU  re- 
m  tin  always  in  the  local  communities  as 
w4s  intended  under  the  REA  statutes. 

Republican  Congress  has  performed 

it  service  to  farmers  by  effectively 
Federal  attempts  to  get  owner- 

and  control  ot  electrical  facilities 
ich  rightfully  belong  to  farmer-owned 

cooperatives. 


A  Geai  Haa"— Edecy  •■  Mawice  J. 
Tebim  by  His  ExceOeKj,  tk«  Most 
Reverend  Rickard  J.  Cosliaf ,  D.  D^ 
AicUbisUp  •£  BMtoB 
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Mx.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  when 
ou  •  friend  and  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
servants,  Maurice  Tobin,  died  so  unex- 
pectedly, I  and  many  of  our  colleagues 
he  -e  in  the  Senate  took  the  fioor  to  ex- 
pr  ss  our  grief  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
mt  n  we  mourned.  At  the  time  I  listened 
to  several  eul<«les  which  I  thought,  and 
wtich  I  still  think,  were  eloquent  and 
mcving  addresses — fitting  tributes  to  a 
stfl  tesman  by  statesmen. 

i  lubsequenUy,  however,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  22.  I  attended  the  solemn 
obiequies  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cr<  IBS  whereat  his  church  and  his  many 
frii  inds  commended  the  soul  of  Maurice 
Tobin  to  Almighty  CkxL  In  the  course 
of  fchose  solemn  rites.  ArchMshop  Cush- 
ini  of  Boston  preached  a  eulogy  which 
I  k  Qow  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  every  devout,  Ood-lovtng  Member  of 
thlt  body. 

]  a  that  eulogy.  Archbishop  Cushlng  set 
for  ti  In  few  but  clear  and  moving  words 
the  explanation  of  that  apparent  con- 
tra liction  in  our  lives  which,  so  long  as 
It  ^oes  unreserved  In  men's  minds,  re- 
a  source  of  that  confusion  which 
men  to  stray  from  paths  of 
iteousness. 

^e  spoke  of  the  apparent  paradox  in 
two  constants  which  confront  "the 
man" — the  constancy  of  change 
le  Mirroundings,  in  the  occupational 
ittes.  In  the  outward  trappings  of 
I's  life,  and  the  c<mstancy  of  the 
itaUe  values  and  the  Immutable 
which  should  pervade  such  a  life. 
Th^  constancy  of  change  and  the  con- 
sta^icy  of  our  unchanging  Lord. 


Taking  Maurice  Tobln's  life  as  hla 
theme.  His  Excellency  showed  that  Ood 
in  His  wisdom,  has  set  in  motion  certain 
forces  which  mean  that  to  every  human 
being  the  tomorrow  he  may  live  to  see 
will  never  in  appearance  be  the  same  as 
his  today  or  any  of  his  yesterdays.  Tet 
that  same  God  has  created  for  us  spir- 
itual values  that  remain  immutable 
throughout  eternity — through  all  the 
yesterdays  and  all  the  morrows  of  the 
human  race. 

To  the  rationalistic  man.  the  petty 
human  who  believes  that  all  answers  to 
all  questions  must  be  encompassed  with- 
in his  own  finite  mind  to  be  acceptable^ 
the  self-apparent  fact  of  change  be- 
comes dominant.  Since  he  sees  change, 
he  rejects  the  concept  of  permanence, 
grasping  at  the  whirling  prisms  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  he  lets  loose  of  the  eternal 
verities. 

But  "the  good  man,"  the  man  Maurice 
Tobin  was.  the  sort  of  man  each  of  us 
would  be.  is  the  man  for  whom  both 
facets  of  life,  the  changing  and  Xht  un- 
changing are  resolved  into  one  glorious, 
llfe-givhig  whole  through  the  operation 
of  God's  most  meaningftil  gift  to  man. 
The  role  which  that  gift— the  gift  of 
faith— played  in  the  Ufe  of  Maurice  To- 
bin and  should  play  hi  the  lives  of  all  of 
tis  is  to  me  the  great  and  heart-lifting 
lesson  which  was  set  forth  with  unparal- 
lelled  clarity  by  Archbishop  Cushlng  In 
his  eulogy.  In  order  that  we  may  all 
share  in  that  wisdom  and  that  grace  and  > 
so  that  we  too  may  perhaps  learn  how  to 
earn  for  ourselves  the  noble  epitaph  of 
"a  good  man."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  eulogy  be  set  forth  at  this  point 
in  the  CoHoaxanoxAL  Rxcoa». 

There  being  no  ofatjeetion,  the  txUkogj 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racon, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  not  usual  to  pronounee  eologles  at  the 
funerals  of  our  people.  Ttom  tradition  in  our 
part  of  the  world  favors  the  practice  a<  com- 
mending to  Almighty  Ood  with  many  prayen 
but  without  futile  word  of  any  kind,  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  departed.  It  seems  Idle 
to  our  peoirie  to  comment  on  the  merits  of 
the  dead  at  a  time  whan  their  souls  are  sub- 
ject to  that  Judgment  ot  Ood  before  which 
the  opinions  at  men,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  are  ultimately  without  mean- 
ing or  importance. 

McM-eover,  the  truly  devout  among  our 
people  understand  and  wticome  this  practice 
of  abstaining  from  etdogies  when  finally  they 
put  aside  their  several  tasks  and  piMS.  as 
they  hope,  into  the  anonymous.  ooUecttv* 
glory  of  the  Ck)mmunlon  of  flaints. 

Any  one  of  us  woiild  rather  be  numbered 
unknown  among  the  saints  than  be  pro* 
claimed  for  our  individual  Importancs. 

The  devout  Catholic  Christian.  I  repeat, 
understands  this — and  Maurice  ToWn  was 
such  a  man.  He  would  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  personal  prsles  from  this  sanctu- 
ary. In  life  he  came  here  seeking  prayers, 
not  compliments,  and  in  death  he  would 
have  us  give  him  the  same  accord. 

However,  lfa\irice  Tobin  became  In  the 
course  of  his  remarkable  career  a  public  per- 
eonallty.  though  he  succeeded  In  keeping  a 
wholesoms  and  truly  holy  protection  aiound 
his  personal  and  famUy  life.  As  a  public 
personality  he  acquired  the  respect  and  the 
affection  of  a  wider  group  than  that  of  his 
own  immediate  friends  and  iriTnmrv^>n.  and  so 
his  death  is  a  public  loss  and  has  caUed 
forth  a  communitywlde  expression  of  sym- 
pathy which  requires  of  us  at  least  a  brief 
public  word  on  this  occasion. 
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Our  ftrst  word  k  naturaUy  one  of  sym- 
pathy to  hli  loved  ones,  foremost  ainong 
ttosm  his  gentls,  dsvoUd  wife  and  the  chil- 
dren whom  he  loved  with  such  tender  pater- 
nal affection.  TV)  ttiem  and  to  all  hte  family, 
our  hsarts  go  out  with  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  with  affactlonate  prayers.  May  Ood 
grant  them  «v«ry  oonaolatloii  ot  His  grace 
to  sustslg  thsm  la  the  tragic  loss  that  la 
thel^w. 

Our  nest  word  Is  one  at  admiration  and 
of  loving  remMBbraiies.  The  beloved  former 
President  at  the  United  States.  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man, under  whom  Maurloe  Totaln  ssrved  so 
loyally  as  Secretary  ot  Labor,  on  hearing  at 
Mr.  Tobln's  death,  called  him  "a  good  man" 
who  had  served  as  a  greft  public  servant  and 
with  great  distinction. 

This  Judgment  of  him  espiMSM  the  esti- 
mation of  Maurloe  Tobin  shared  by  the  rank 
and  flte  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  dtlaens. 
It  represents  the  fulflllment  of  the  best  hopes 
that  his  lovMl  ones,  particularly  his  devout 
parents,  his  wife,  and  his  lifelong  friends,  al- 
ways have  had  In  his  regard.  To  be  haUed 
as  "a  good  man"  Is  a  wondarful  aooompllsh- 
ment  when  one  has  had  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life  in  arenas  so  full  of  temptation  and 
dlAoalty  ••  wwa  ttiose  in  whloh  Maurice 
Tobin  won  his  title  at  "a  good  man." 

He  was  brought  up  among  people  who 
would  have  bean  proud — vary  proud — to  hear 
•  and  nsighhnt  oallsd  a  great  publle 
It  and  to  haar  two  PrasldenU  of  the 
United  Stetas  aad  other  aaalted  parsonaUtlss 
daserlbs  him  as  one  who  had  served  In  so 
many  pubUe  ottees  with  such  great  dlstlnc-' 
tlon.  But  though  theee  tributes  would  have 
marts  his  peopls  prwl,  tboas  from  whom 
Maurlos  ToMn  cams  wooM  have  been  quite 
eontent  to  know  that  theas  same  people 
proncxinced  him  "a  good  man**  when  finally 
he  cam*  to  die. 

We  have  a  phiast  which  Is  sometimes  used 
to  deeerlba  men  who  attain  great  promlncnoe 
In  the  world  of  aOalrs  without  the  baaeflt 
of  extended  formal  edoeatkm.  We  eaU  them 
"self -made  BMn."  Htm  phrsas  Itaa  become  a 
Uttle  trite  aad  It  Is  never  antb^y  true. 
However.  In  the  sense  that  he  owed  his  won- 
derful career  to  his  own  hard  wort,  his  own 
determlnatton.  and  to  adueatlon  aad  oppor- 
tunity secuied  at  great  personal  InltiaUva 
and  Intense  sslf  Hiedleatlon.  Ma«itloe  TbMn 
a  self-made  num. 

He  made  so  great  a  success  of  his  life,  how- 
and  partleolarty  his  reputation  as 
"a  good  man."  beoauae  he  did  not  work  atone 
in  his  efforts  to  Imptovs  and  to  advance 
himaslf .  Hs  was  "a  good  man"  beeaose  be 
waa  a  devout  man.  and  he  always  strove  to 
Qoopeimte  with  the  grace  of  Ood  tn  the  ardu- 
ous hwlnsss  of  maMng  his  way  In  the  world. 

Maurice  Tobin  dioae  as  the  field  of  his 
career  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  It  Is  a 
realm  lif  which  oompromlse  is  necessary  and 
Inevttahle.  Ttiars  were  certain  things,  how- 
ever, whl^  Maurloe  Tobin  never  compro- 
mised and  It  Is  In  these  that  he  proved 
himself  "the  good  man"  whoae  greatness 
President  Tiuinaw  appreciated  and  praised. 

One  of  the  things  that  he  never  compro- 
mised waa  his  Catholicism.  Durbig  the 
eourss  of  his  busy,  eventful,  and  suecessftil 
Ufe  many  things  about  him  changed:  his 
faith  did  not.  PubUc  ofllos  gave  him  an  In- 
crease of  opportunity,  a  change  of  environ- 
ment, new  friends,  many  and  tUfferent  inter- 
ests. All  thsas  Involved  Inevitable  changes 
•cross  ths  years.  But  the  day  hs  died  hewas 
iHannlng  to  go  to  Haas  Just  as  he  did  as  a 
■man  boy.  He  had  been  to  confession  the 
night  before  Just  as  he  had  the  day  before 
his  first  communion,  bis  gradtiatlon  from 
school,  his  marriage,  or  any  other  moment  of 
Iraportanee  all  along  the  way  of  his  life. 

His  Dstghbors  and  his  fellow  dtlaens  fol- 
lowed his  snpsrt)  career  and  measured  the 
ehangea  which  oame  with  it  tn  the  news  ae- 
eounla  of  his  aetlvltlss  and  successes.  We 
read  of  htm  when  hs  went  to  the  sUiool 
eommlttee  and  to  the  major's  oOoa.  We  saw 


pleturss  of  him  la  ths  Oovsmorls  chair  and 
at  ths  eounoUs  of  the  mighfey  In  the  Mattan's 
OigittA.  We  saw  him  adrtreaiing  gr^at  oon- 
vsntlons  aad  boarding  trains  or  ateplanee  to 
bring  him  to  ths  plaoes  whsvs  motaantous 
qussttons  are  solved  and  the  mighty  prob- 
lems of  our  changing  dvUlaatlon  ars  faced. 
AU  thess  news  socounts  and  pictures  were 
evidenoes  of  his  changing  fortune.  Inlhience, 
and  Importance  In  the  oommuntty — and  w* 
applauded. 

But  we  saw  othsr  picturss  throufi^  all 
thess  same  years  which  revealed  the  baslo 
things  In  which  he  had  not  changed  and 
these  we  api^auded  even  more.  For  theee 
are  what  proved  him  to  be  a  good  man.  They 
are  what  made  him  a  good  man. 

We  saw  pictures  of  him  at  prayer  In  the 
Mission  Cbureh  la  Boabory  nsar  whars  he 
grew  up  and  from  the  splrltiial  cllmato  of 
which  he  never  moved  away. 

We  saw  him  at  communion  with  his  diU- 
dren.  st  the  altar  ralla  to  which  he  was  never 
a  stemnger. 

We  saw  i^eturss  takaa  at  tha  heat  of  cam- 
paigns and  showing  him  hearing  Sunday 
mass  In  bstwssn  tralna  on  the  way  to  and 
from  eonventlons,  all  bsaring  wHiiaas  to  tha 
fact  that  he  never  allowed  hla  suoeaas  to 
give  him  the  fodlsh  Idsa  that  any  of  the 
buslnsss  of  this  world  was  mora  Important 
than  the  business,  of  eternity. 

We  ssw  picturss  of  him  bringing  his  diU- 
dren  to  receive  tha  bleestng  of  ths  Holy 
Father  and  we  were  always  proud  of  him 
when  hs  knelt  with  slmpUctty  to  xwoetvs  ths 
benedletion  of  the  sptrltual  Isadsrs  of  hla 
whan  ha  had  achieved  his  own 
thsir  pfflMral  ehteftalns. 

AU  thsss  things  warmed  ocw  hearts  and 
Biads  us  understand  why  people  found  htan 
"a  good  man."  He  went  very  far  toward 
soeosss,  as  ths  world  undsrstaads  suoosss, 
but  whsn  the  end  casae  It  found  him  waiting 
to  go  to  mass  and  to  hdy  oommunton  to- 
gether  with  ths  wUs  he  married  before  his 
sueeem  began  aad  lovad  to  the  end.  and  the 
diUdren  whom  be  eonsktarsd  tha  principal 
rewarda  of  his  life  here  below. 

He  cam*  from  hard-working  people  and 
waa  destined  to  mlngls  with  those  whom  the 
world  ssdwiiiii  great — but  It  Is  a  symbol  of 
what  ws  loved  about  him  that  when  ha 
wound  up  his  carser  he  was  the  ehamploa 
of  the  wortlng  classee  and  the  Beeretary  of 
Labor,  ths  spokesman  In  the  national  life  of 
thoee  who  work  with  their  handa  m  did  the 
people  who  prodooed  him.  He  never  outgrew 
hla  own.  That  Is  why  good  people  fooad 
him  "a  good  man." 

It  was  typfteal  of  htan  that  he  never  made 
a  hone  In  Waahlngton  even  when  hie  career 
brought  htan  there.  His  wife  snd  children 
staysd  hsra  in  tha  part  of  the  oountry  Which 
at  reality  aad  goodness  to  them,  and  to 
he  returned  regularly  and  falthftOIy  as 
to  hla  Ittsptratlaa  and  to  the  things  which 
made  and  kept  him  **a  good  man." 

There  are  thoee  who  wlU  say  that  his  death 
was  nntlroely  because  he  waa  so  young  and 
had  ao  many  opfMrtonltlea  before  htan.  Wa 
must  be  careftil  about  using  that  word  "un- 
timely." Bach  of  us  diss  In  God's  own  good 
time  and  we  must  aot  prssumo  to  Judge 
Ood's  time. 

Pium  another  and  more  profound  point  of 
view,  hie  death  could  not  have  been  mere 
ttanely.  He  who  made  ao  many  Joumeya, 
died  at  home.  Hs  who  worked  so  hard  all 
through  the  week.  dMl  on  a  Sunday.  Hie 
died  ahaost  on  Ms  %ay  to  Mass.  Be  was 
ready  to  rapetve  his  MalCBr.  as  his  loved  ones 
reeetvsd  Him  a  few  mooMnts  latsr.  and  had. 
following  his  regular  pattern,  made  his  peaea 
with  Ood  ttM  night  btf  ore.   Ood  grant  ia  an 


Onee  at  tha  bnglnnlng  of  his  pnfaUe 
Maurloe  TVibln  was  praised  In  this 
church.  It  waa  said  of  htan  that  he  gave 
great  promise.  Today  he  oomas  back  here  so 
that  his  loved  onss  nu^  hssr  us  say  that  ha 
tullUled  that  promisa.    Than  ha  waa  rala- 


tlveiy  unknown.  Today  the  Matkm's  grsat 
are  preeent  in  pereon  or  la  eplitt  to  pay  him 
trlbttto.  He  was  great  then  beei 
good.   He  is  mouraed  now  for  tha 

Btemal  rsst  grant  unto  him.  O  Lord. 
1st  parpetual  light  ahlne  upon  him. 
Ood  Mess  this  "good  SMa"  and  aU  hte  lovwi 


GiBfress  Moves  is  mi  die  Chif^ts 
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Mondag.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  eannoC 
resist  caning  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  August  3,  1A53,  Issue  of  New  R^ub- 
lie.  It  was  written  by  one  ol  America's 
most  disUnguidied  clergymen.  Rev.  A<' 
Powdl  Davles,  pastor  of  AD  Souls'  Uni- 
tarian Church  In  Washington,  D.  C 

The  editorial  foUowa: 
Oowvam  Movas  nc  oar  ths  Chobcbm 

On  the  basis  of  Thoreaul  principle  that 
when  the  agendea  of  government  act  tm- 
Justly.  *tha  place  for  a  Just  man  is  a  prison." 
ft  may  have  been  appropriate  for  rashop 
Bromley  Oxnam  to  appear  before  the  Un- 
Amerlean  AetlvltleB  Ocnnoilttee.  His  high 
standing  as  a  churchman,  combined  with  his 
formidable  gift  of  self -expi  ssslra  and  his 
simple  but  Imprssslve  personal  dignity,  gave 
htan  advantagea  which  are  not  poasessed  by 
VbB  committee^  more  usual  vietlma.  and  tt 
was  ouuiageous  and  patriotic  to  employ  theaa 
advantages  In  exposing  the  committee^ 
Shabby  methods  and  low  ettileal  standards 
for  what  they  are. 

Although  the  hearing  was  prdonged  aad 
must  have  been  fatiguing,  the  blshc^  was  at 
an  tlmea  In  nnmmanrt  of  the  situation.  His 
answers  were  unhesitating,  his  manner 
courteous,  his  composure  onbnAen.  He  was 
obviously  and  traaq>arently  truthfuL  At 
times  the  committee  wss  reduced  to  alienee— 
but  was  not  able  to  Impoae  sllenoe  on  tha 
audience.  Repeatedly,  the  Mshop  was  ap- 
plauded and  it  was  deddedly  his  occasion. 

Yet.  he  should  never  have  been  there  at 
all.  In  congratulating  him  upon  his  able 
and  successful  defense  of  his  own  rights  and 
his  chamidonshlp  of  the  similar  rights  of 
others,  we  must  not  Icee  sight  of  ths  om- 
inous fact  that  a  hlg^y  placed  ^rurchman. 
fortfarl^t  in  his  condemnation  of  evil  and 
notable  for  a  lifetime  of  service  to  righteous 
causes,  felt  obliged  to  explain  his  actions  to 
a  coiigi  ess  Ion  si  committee,  a  member  of 
which  had  made  flagrantly  f  alss  charges 
against  him  In  the  House  of  Pepreeentattroa. 
He  was  not  accountable  to  the  committee  for 
any  of  theee  aetlona:  nor  would  he  have  been 
accountable  for  other  alleged  actions  If  tha 
allegations  had  been  true.  He  was  account- 
i^>le  as  to  all  theae  matters  only  to  his  own 
conscience  and  to  his  ^ureh. 

Bseept  for  the  wild  aceuaatton  made  by 
Repreeentatlve  Jackboit.  of  California,  that 
he  "served  Ood  on,  Sunday  and  the  Com- 
munist front  for  the  balance  of  the  wedc'* 
the  bishop  was  in  no  respect  a  person  in 
whom  the  Oovemment  was  entitled  to  be 
later  ested  on  fpoimds  of  possible  disloyalty. 

Ths  production  of  the  conunittee^i  fltok 
together  with  tha  bfahop's 
proved  that  jecBBow^  I 
baaaleea,  aa  everyone  who  knew  anything  at 
aU  about  the  bishop  was  osrtaln  that  It  waa 
whan  j4cweow  made  it.  There  waa  ao  at- 
tsmptat  tha  hearing  to  go  late  questloas  qg 
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loyalty;  tt  mm  qnlte  obrlooi  tMf (wthand  that 
xu>  meh  question  wm  Involved. 

But  th«  power  of  oongreMlonal  eommitteee 
to  ImpoM  coDiormltj  to  their  own  views  has 
reached  the  point  where  church  leaders,  to 
preserve  their  reputattons,  must  prove  not 
only  their  antagonlan  to  communism  but 
also  that  they  were  never  at  any  time  hope- 
ful In  their  eetlmatlon  of  It  and  that  they 
IdenUfled  It  Instantly  If  It  happened  to  In- 
,  vade  any  organlsatUm  In  which  they  were 
*  Interested. 

It  Is  not  remembered  by  congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  Congress  Itself  was  once 
hopeful  ta  communism;  so  recUeesly  hope- 
ful that  It  demobilised  ovtr  armlee  at  a 
breakneck  pace,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  the  dominant 
power  In  Kurope— and  this  before  peace  had 
begun  to  be  negotiated.  If  such  an  action 
was  not  based  upon  the  confidence  of  Con- 
gress that  Communists  were  to  be  trusted  in 
making  and  maintaining  peace,  the  members 
who  voted  for  quick  demobilisation  should 
be  tried  for  treason.  It  was  this  heedless 
liquidation  at  our  armed  fbrce  In  Xurt^M 
that.  uMce  than  any  othw  one  thing,  opened 
the  way  for  Communist  aggression,  and  Con- 
gress must  accept  responsibility  for  It.  The 
truth  Is,  of  coiirse,  that  Congressmen  as  much 
as  all  others — Indeed,  more  than  many 
others— were  slow  to  recognize  the  threat  of 
communism.  It  was  a  mistake  of  Judgment 
so  egregious,  and  so  grave  in  Its  consequences, 
that  one  would  think  that  a  committeeman 
would  be  ashamed  to  mention  the  trivial 
errors  made  by  men  like  Bishop  Oxnam. 

However,  even  If  Congress  had  been  pru- 
dent and  sagadoxis  Instead  of  rash  and  im- 
percelvlng,  no  right  would  exist  to  substi- 
tute the  pecxillar  standards  of  antlcommu- 
nlsm  of  a  congressional  committee  for  the 
entire  faith  and  purpose  of  a  church.  Tet. 
this  Is  what  Is  being  done.  Bishop  Oxnam, 
outstandingly  loyal  to  the  faith  and  purpoae 
of  his  church,  mtist  ]\istlfy  his  reputation, 
not  by  showing  that  he  Is  a  good  man  who  has 
engaged  In  good  works  and  la  worthy  of  his 

vocation,  but  by  satisfying  this  committee 

which  Is  probably  Impossible — that  he  has 
ocmf  ormed  or  wishes  that  he  had  conformed 
to  Its  own  particular  brand  of  antlcommu- 
nlsm.  rallure  to  provide  this  satlsfactlcm — 
and  some  members  of  the  committee,  despite 
the  conclusive  nature  of  his  testimony,  refuse 
to  admit  that  Bishop  Oxnam  has  satisfied 
them — la  Intended  to  discredit  the  witness, 
no  matter  how  loyal  a  dtlaen  he  Is  or  how 
good  and  iiseful  a  life  he  has  Uved  In  the 
service  of  his  church  and  In  dedication  to 
humanity. 

Since  the  committeemen  know  this.  It  Is 
necessary  to  draw  certain  Inferences.     The 
truth  Is — and  It  Is  Important  to  grasp  lt~^ 
that  the  committees  of  both  Houses  which 
are  engaged  in  the  current  inquisition  are 
quite  definitely  oppoaed  to  the  churchee  and 
to  the  ethical  principles  which  chTurcbes  up- 
hold.   They  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  It  and 
probably   do  not  at  the  present   time  de- 
liberately Intend  It,  but  what  the  commit- 
teemen seek  Is  the  removal  of  the  restraints 
of  religion  and  the  elimination  of  Its  ethical 
Ideals  In  social  application.    The  Kingdom 
of  God  must  be  a  prayer,  not  a  program;  Jxis- 
tlce  must  be  an  aspiration,  not  an  Intention; 
benevolence  must  be  a  mood  and  not  on 
any  account  a  motivation.    When,  therefcm. 
a  minister  applies  his  religion  to  the  factors 
which   are   shaping   h*story,   rebiiklng   un- 
righteousness In  high  places,  where  It  Is  most 
damaging,  he  Is  resented.     He  should  con- 
tent himself  with  saving  the  souls  of  the 
meek  and  leave  the  powerful  to  their  own 
devices. 

It  Is  a  welcome  fact  to  the  committee  In- 
quisitors that  a  nxmiber  of  ministers  and 
other  ^m^flevotea  to  human  welfare  were 
mcH^  ^p^^,  )h«"  events  have  proved  wise. 
They  thougKUlf^  commxmlsm.  If  It  was  not 
too  sharply  repelled,  might  change  for  the 
better.    They  hoped  that  Russia,  when  .the 
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revo^Uooary  phase  was  over,  would  beeome 
democracy.     They  believed  that 
If  he  oomd  be  assured  that  we  had 
a^greestve  Intention  toward  Rxusla,  woxild 
in  bxilldlng  world  peace.     Theee 
vain  hopes  as  it  turned  out,  but  not  \m- 
ones.    It  would  have  been  far  better 
world  If  they  had  proved  sound.    Is 
anyone  so  foolish  or  so  vricked  as  to 
that  Russia  will  always  be  an  enemy 
that  peace  will  never  be  possible? 
Is  neither  a  crime  against  the  state  nor 
against  Ood  to  have  faith  In  hxwian 
and  it  was  out  of  this  faith  that  the 
with  a  very  few  deplorable  ex- 
felt  moved  to  take  an  optimistic 
of  Communists.    Those  of  us  who  were 
skeptical   were   not   for   that   reason 
superior.  When  we   became   allied 
Riissla  In  the  war  against  Hitler  It  was 
for  us  all,  because  without  Russia 
have  been  defeated.    We  must  not 
It   must   never   be   forgot- 
Hltler  was  not  only  an  aggressive 
he  was  an  utter  barbarian.    It  was 
his  own  order,  who  put  to  death  mll- 
In  gas  chambers  because  of  their  race 
nonconformity.    His  victory  was  un- 
thinkable and  the  fear  of  it  was  a  powerf  \il 
In  making  loyal  Americans  feel  more 
toward  Russia  and  therefore 
hopeful  of  Communists. 

len  who  Joined  organizations  which 
Communists  did  so  not  to  help 
which  they  were  bound  to  re- 
but to  help  humanity,  as  promised  In 
ordination  vows.    Their  mistakes  were 
motive  but  of  Judgment,  though  In 
>lshop's  ease  It  should  be  mentioned 
they  were  remarkably  few  and  swiftly 
Anyone  who  takes  action  makee 
mistakes,  and  this  Is  Just  &s  true  of 
who  are  working  for  human  welfare 
anyone  else.     But  the  persecutors  of 
churchmen  were  not  devoted  to  hu- 
welfare  as  much  as  they  were  to  nar- 
alms.  and  so  they  never  ventured  into 
In  which  they  could  have  made  this 
of  mistake.    This  Is  not.  however,  be- 
they  understood  the  threat  of  com- 
It  is  because  they  were  against 
.  and  still  are,  that  (H-omlses  a  wider 
Justide  and  a  better  life  for  the  common 
peopl^, 
It 


because  they  still  half  beUeve  that 
holds  this  sort  of  promise  that 
ire  antagonistic  to  it  but  are  not  dls- 
by  Franco's  Spain — and.  In  the  past, 
I  low  to  see  the  danger  in  ICussollnl  and 
in  Hitler.    What  they  are  after  In 
^urches  is  not  the  exposure  of  the  very 
O  >mmimlsts  who  are  posing  as  ministers, 
were  their  object,  they  could  have 
'  it  long  since,  simply  by  having  the 
furnish  the  churches  with  the 
What  they  want  is  to  discredit 
,  liberal  chtjrchmen  who  have  a 
for  social  progress:  and  they  beUeve 
the   presence    of   a   few   Communists, 
now  or  In  the  past,  in  churches  and 
movements  will  enable  them  to  do  It. 
^dltlon.  the  Protestant  chiirches  pre- 
with  a  further  problem:  resistance 
tlty.    The  leaders  of  such  churches 
I  Jways  be  an  obstacle  to  power-hungry 
—  they  are  not  only  free  to  reject  the 
of  the  inquisitors:   they  are  free 
the   Inquisition   Itself.    This   is 
Sishop  Oxnam  did,  and  that  is  why 
tteemen  tried  to  undermine  his 
They  knew  that  he  was  neither 
nor  a  friend  of  coo^imunlsm— 
«klng  a  little  trouble,  they  co\ild  very 
have  found  out.    But  they  did  not 
know.    They  sensed  that  he  was  a 
who  was  eager  that  righteousness 
o\u-  national  life  and  that  Justice  and 
prevail   In  our  social   Instltu- 
Thls  made  him  a  "liberal,-  a  man 
bound  to  have  had  some  contact 
organizations  that  Communists  had  ex- 
Thls.   In   the   climate   of   opinion 
by  the  committees.  coxUd  be  used  to 
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damage  him  and  to  Impede  the  causes  that 
he  represented. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  need  to  grasp  about 
the  Oxnam  hearing;  it  Is  a  new  encroach- 
ment; the  congreeslonal  committees  are 
moving  In  upon  the  churchee.'^  It  Is  not 
fortuitous,  something  that  has  taken  that 
direction  almost  by  chance;  It  is  required  by 
what  the  oonunlttees  are  groping  toward; 
the  substitution  of  enforced  conformity  for 
Independent  Judgment,  and  of  antloommu- 
nism  for  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic,  and  at 
authoritarianism  for  the  American  founding 
prlndplee.  It  is  part  of  the  social  oonfllet  of 
our  time,  and  a  part  that  may  vary  well  be 
decisive. 


Happeuut  ■  tke  Nation'i  Capital 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 

HON.  HUGH  RUTLER 

or  HWtMABKA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'l'ED  8TAm 

Monday.  Augtut  3,  IfSS 

Mr.  BUTLEU  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi. 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consmt  to  hare 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Riookd 
the  text  of  a  radio  broadcast  made  bjr 
me  over  a  Nelvaska  radio  station.  July 
12,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  radk> 
broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rxcou.  as  follows: 

Fellow  Nebraskans.  this  is  your  Senator. 
Hugh  Btm.BB,  speaking  to  you  again  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  bringing  you  another  one 
of  my  regular  monthly  reports  on  ***rr*"'"I^ 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Tbday  I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  Incident 
which  illustrates  the  financial  problem  the 
Federal  Government  faces.  It  relates  to  a 
66-oent  restaurant  meal  which  was  served 
to  a  soldier  named  Joeeph  W.  Showaltar,  on 
September  7,  IMl.  by  a  restaurant  in  Win- 
chester. Vs..  run  by  a  man  named  Gus  Kak- 
nls.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
the  meal  or  about  the  price  that  was  charged 
for  it.  The  unusual  fact  Is  that  the  bill  for 
this  particular  restaurant  meal  was  never 
paid  by  the  United  States  Oovemmeat  until 
May  of  this  year. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  that  little 
bill  for  66  cents  was  never  processed  through 
all  the  Government's  redtape  until  11  years 
and  8  months  after  the  meal  was  served. 
That  meal  represented  an  item  of  expense 
to  the  Federal  Government  Incurred  before 
we  entered  the  war — before  the  Japaneee  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor— yet  It  was  neva*  paid 
for  until  after  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion took  offlce. 

This  single  item  of  6S  oents  is  not  very 
important,  taken  by  Itself.  But  it  Illustrates 
the  major  financial  problem  that  the  new 
administration  has  run  up  against  in  trying 
to  bring  the  finances  of  your  Government 
back  into  some  kind  of  order.  In  fact,  tb<s 
administration,  which  took  offlce  less  than 
6  months  ago,  has  discovered  that  most  of 
its  money  problems  are  based  on  the  old 
commltmente  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment last  year  or  the  year  before  or  the  year 
before  that.  Very  few  of  these  obligations 
run  back  11  years,  but  many  ot  them  run 
back  a.  3.  4.  or  5  years. 

In  other  words,  this  biU  for  a  restaurant 
meal  is  duplicated  tens  of  thousands  of  »-<mt^ 
in  one  form  or  another.  Goods  are  being 
deUvered  aU  the  time  on  old  contracts  and 
the  bills  for  them  are  being  preeented.  Al- 
together the  administration  found,  when  It 
took  offlce.  that  there  were  about  $80  blllioa 
of  outstanding  commitments  to  be  paid  for. 
As  a  result  most  of  the  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  lYeasury  even  today  are  simply  pay- 
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meats  oa  tl»«e  oM  «aotraots  «r 
menta. 

I  chose  this  Incident  of  the  11-year-oid 
restaurant  meal  as  an  Introduction  for  my 
talk  today  because  the  Mderal  Oovemmeut 
has  )uet  eoosptoted  its  flseal  year,  and  this 
like  a  good  time  to  talk  about  the 
ananrial  pictura.  As  many  of  you 
know,  the  Federal  Oovemment  keepa  Its  ao- 
counts  oo  a  flaoal-year  basis — that  Is,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  track  of  our  «in»n«^«]  sit- 
uation, we  figure  on  the  basis  at  a  period 
running  from  July  1  to  June  30  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.    That  Is  called   a  flaeal  year. 

Tou  may  recall  that  the  present  »Ht«»ify- 
tratlon  came  into  olBoe  with  a  promise  to 
cut  down  Oovemaent  qwnding  sharply  and 
to  balance  the  budget.  How  good  a  Job  has 
President  Elsenhower  done  to  date  in  mak- 
ing good  on  that  promise? 

The  picture  has  both  good  and  bad  sides. 
During  this  flaoal  year  Just  completed,  the 
Government  ran  heavily  in  the  red — by  over 
go  billion.  Frankly,  that  Is  not  a  healthy 
situation  at  alL  That  deficit  ot  90  billloa 
means  that  the  Government  has  to  borrow 
an  additional  tO  billion  by  «~"«Tg  bonds. 
It  means  an  addition  of  (9  billion  on  the 
national  debt,  whidi  Is  already  too  high. 

As  I  eaplalned  a  moment  ago,  that  deficit 
has  been  largely  caused  by  all  these  old  bills 
and  by  dfsllvertes  at  goods  under  old  con- 
tracts entered  Into  in  previous  years. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  made  real 
progrees  toward  cutting  out  nonessential 
programs  and  cutting  back  on  proposals  for 
future  qiendlng.  Just  before  President  TVu- 
man  left  ofiloe.  he  suboiltted  to  Congress  his 
proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  which  we 
have  Just  started  and  which  ends  next  Jiue 
SO,  19M.  In  his  budget,  he  ssked  Congress 
to  appropriate  a  total  of  fTS  billion  to  run 
the  Oovemment  for  the  year.  That  was  the 
total  budget  request  of  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent. 

Just  •■  soon  as  tbe  new  President  and  the 
new  Ooogress  took  oOos.  we  set  to  work  to 
scale  thoee  requests  down  to  a  more  reason- 
able size.  Each  of  President  Elsenhower's 
new  Cabinet  membera  went  to  work  to  ana- 
fyae  tlw  operation  of  his  own  Department. 
The  conunltteea  of  Oongrees  did  the  same 
thing  la  passing  oa  ths  various  approprla- 
tlon  bills.  As  a  result.  I  believe  we  are  be- 
ginning to  ahow  results. 

As  I  speak  to  you  today,  Congress  has  not 
yet  finished  Its  action  on  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  tmt  it  Is  already  apparent  that  we 
are  malting  tremendous  reductions  In  the 
budget  request  of  the  former  Preeldent. 
The  Houss  ot  Representatives,  vrtilch  must 
pass  on  all  appropriations  first,  has  acted 
upon  all  cxoept  one  of  the  big  appropriation 
bUls.  On  the  basis  of  their  actions  to  date, 
it  now  appears  that  the  cutiMMks  will  amount 
to  approximately  111  billion.  I  expect  the 
Senate  will  go  along  with  those  House  de- 
cisions, goMrally  speaking.  In  other  words. 
it  appears  that  Congress  is  reducing  the 
Truman  budget  requests  by  aomethlng  IHm 
one-eeventh. 

Cutbacks  In  requested  appropriations  on 
such  a  large  scale  probably  set  an  all-time 
record  for  congressional  reduction  of  •pjptO' 
prlatton  requests.  In  my  own  experience  In 
Congress,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
such  sharp  reductions  from  the  budget  have 
been  made  by  Congress.  I  realise  there  are 
•ooM  taxpayers  who  probably  feel  that  the 
reduction  should  have  been  even  sharper. 
I  have  had  letters  from  constituents  who 
have  aaked  me  why  Congrees  doesnt  Just  cut 
all  ^Mtndtng  programa  In  half,  for  example. 
Well,  it  Just  Isn't  practical  to  do  that  In  most 
cases.  We  cannot  reduce  the  pensions  that 
we  have  promised  to  veterans  or  the  old-sge 
assistance  payments  we  have  promised,  for 
example.  We  cannot  reduce  the  cost  of  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  since  our  natlcmal 
credit  la  at  stake.  We  are  making  a  su1>- 
■tantlal  out  in  military  appropriations,  but 


we  eanaot  out  that  dgurs  too  sharply  wltb- 
out  sUnply  bringing  tike  wlu>le  defense  effort 
toahalt. 

Altogether  I  feel  that  these  congressional 
economies  of  910  or  $11  billion  repteeent  a 
tremendous  aetUeremeBt.  Tliey  represent  a 
major  step  toward  brtoging  our  Mderal 
flnanees  back  into  ordsr. 

Unfortunately,  aaaay  of  these  rsduetkma 
cannot  take  aCect  Immediately  for  the  rea- 
sons  I  l»ave  already  given.  A  substantial  part 
of  wlwt  we  must  spend  tills  year  will  repre- 
sent payments  on  contracts  made  last  year 
or  the  jrear  before.  There  is  no  way  that 
most  ot  thess  contracts  can  be  canneled 
without  financial  loss  to  tbe  Government. 
As  the  goods  are  delivered  to  the  Government 
they  must  be  paid  for.  just  as  the  Treasury 
had  to  pay  that  66-cent  restaurant  bill  for  a 
meal  that  was  served  in  1941. 

For  all  these  reasons  a  reduction  in  apfiro- 
prlatlons  ot  $10  bUllon  does  not  mean  a  re- 
duction in  spending  during  this  «<«^»»*«*»c  year 
of  $10  billion.  A  good  part  at  the  reductlan 
will  not  reaUy  take  effect  for  another  year  or 
two.  For  that  reason  it  may  st^ll  bs  hard  to 
reach  a  balanced  budget  during  this  new 
fiscal  year  which  ends  next  June  90.  1954. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  still  supremely  confi- 
dent that  we  shall  be  al>le  to  get  our  finan- 
cial house  back  in  order.  I  know  UuU  every 
one  <a  the  Department  heads  ful^  intends 
to  tales  whatever  action  Is  neoeesary  to  ae- 
compUsh  that  purpose.  In  some  rases  that 
may  mean  revising  existing  programs  wlitere 
they  have  proved  to  be  unnecessarily  costly 
to  ths  Federal  Government. 

To  give  just  one  examine,  the  deOett  oC  tlie 
Post  Olfkse  Department  amounts  to  over  $000 
XBllllon  a  year.  That  Is  quite  a  large  Item  of 
ooet.  It  Is  about  tliree  times  as  lilgh  ss  total 
expenditures  by  ths  Bureau  of  Bf»c.lamatton, 
for  example.  ActuaUy  this  postal  deficit  is 
nothing  more  nor  lees  than  a  subsidy  to  the 
postal  service  by  all  the  taxpayers. 

It  may  be  that  there  U  justification  for  a 
subsidy  for  certain  types  ot  poetal  aervioe, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  cost  should  lie  so  ex- 
oeeslvs.  Postmaster  General  SnmmerfMd  is 
planning  a  considerable  reorganlaatlon  of  tlie 
postal  services,  and  he  has  also  suggested 
eome  changea  in  postal  rates.  I  am  not  en- 
tirely sure  yet  just  what  measures  will  be 
taken,  but  I  can  promlss  that  a  rsal  effort  Is 
going  to  be  made  to  cut  tills  cost  down 
sharply. 

Before  I  finish  I  want  to  touch  on  one 
other  Item  in  the  budget.  That  is  the  oast 
of  financial  aid  to  foreign  countries.  These 
programs  of  foreign  assistance  have  been  go- 
ing on  year  after  year.  Bach  time  a  new  for- 
eign aid  program  is  started  we  are  tolu  that 
it  Is  merely  temporary  and  will  cure  the  sit- 
uation overseas.  Then  «^ien  one  tanAgn 
program  is  brought  to  an  end  a  new  one  Is 
started  up.    Tiie  process  seems  to  be  endlees. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been  critical 
of  all  theee  foreign  assistance  programs  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  have  voted  against 
most  of  them.  I  do  not  feel  tliat  we  can  buy 
friends  with  money. 

Instead,  we  have  found  that  our  generosity 
has  merely  caiised  hatred  and  criticism  from 
foreign  countries.  Some  of  them  complain 
that  we  do  not  give  enoi^gh.  Others  don't 
like  It  because  we  want  them  to  live  up  to 
their  part  of  tlie  program. 

When  the  real  showdown  comes,  as  In 
Korea,  we  sometlmee  fiat"  our  friends  are  only 
fair-weather  friends.  Our  various  alUee  are 
perfectly  willing  to  take  our  money,  but 
don't  want  to  contribute  their  own  young 
men  to  fight  on  the  battletront.  A  few  ot 
them  have  sent  token  forces  to  Korea,  but 
the  United  Statee  is  still  carr]rlng  90  i>ercent 
of  the  burd«a  in  Korea,  aside  from  the  troops 
BU|q>Ued  by  the  Bepublio  at  Korea  Itaelf . 

In  Europe,  the  picture  is  not  much  differ- 
ent. We  liave  given  tlie  Weatera  Eoropeaa 
countrlee  large  eums  of  money  to  build  up 
their  military  f  oroea.  but  they  still  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  upon  imlfylng  their  de- 
fense efforts  among  themselves.    The  treaty 


which  was  Rtppcaed  to  create  a  united  am^ 

of  Western  Bundle  has  still  not  besa  ratified 
by  tlie  leading  European  counUles,  and  it 
isnt  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future. 

Altogether,  X  feel  that  our  flnanctai  aastet- 
anos  to  foreign  eomtrlas  has  been  largely 
wasted,  and  I  beli«ve  tt  is  tlau  we  tried  some 
oUier  mettiod  at  eonduetlng  oar  (orelga 
relations. 

As  I  speak,  today.  Oongrees  and  tlie  Fteai- 
dent  have  already  reduced  the  Truman  re- 
quest for  foreign  aid  for  this  year  by  about 
$a  bUlkm.  We  tiave  not  yet  acted  on  tbe 
approprlatton  liin  for  ttiat  purpoae.  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  make  further  sharp 
reductions  la  theee  programs.  Maay  ICem- 
hm  of  Oongrsss  now  adnUt  that  thegr  are 
disillusioned  about  the  results  that  hava 
been  achieved. 

I  hope  this  discussion  of  the  Oovemment's 
financial  problems  has  been  tielpful  to  you 
in  tmdarstandtng  tbe  problems  that  we  face. 
The  finanrtal  mess  in  Washington  liaa  not 
yet  been  cleaned  up.  but  a  good  start  baa 
been  made.  I  intend  to  continue  to  guppart 
all  the  measures  necessary  to  get  our  Gov- 
ernment operating  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
again.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  doing  that, 
I  am  afraid  we  are  headed  for  disaster. 


A  SlitoMrt  af  Fad  m  Ike  Dcawntk 
Eladi—  al  Dehgatas 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

»  IBE  HODBB  OP  B^VESENTATIVBS 
ifondaif,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  an  insertion  was  entered  in 
tbe  CONGRkssiOMAi.  RacoBii  which  should 
be  corrected  in  Justioe  to  the  people  of 
my  State.  My  purpoae  today  is  to  make 
this  correction. 

In  doing  so,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  House  that  one  of  the  most  <xni- 
nous  dangers  to  our  democracy  in  these 
dangerous  times  is  the  manner  in  which 
men  holding  positions  ot  responsibility 
in  public  life  have  not  hesitated  to  resort 
to  any  means  to  deceive  the  pe(vle.  It 
seems  that  they  believe  any  character  is 
fair  game  to  be  assassinated,  any  mis- 
representation is  ethical,  if  only  it  serves 
to  advance  their  own  ptnooal  or  paiti« 
san  interests. 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority 
of  my  coUeagues  in  the  House,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  agree  with  me  that 
such  tactics  are  not  only  deplorable  but 
strike  at  the  heart  of  our  donocratic 
system.  Demogoguery  should  be  struck 
down  wherever  it  appears.  I  regret  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  and  unscrupulous 
examplfis  of  deliberate  distortion  of  the 
facts  I  have  ever  seen  took  place  here  in 
this  House.  Since  this  rdates  to  my 
State  of  Michigan,  and  in  part  to  my 
district.  I  submit  herewith,  as  a  refu- 
tation of  those  statements  tendLing  to 
misrepresent  tbe  political  situation  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  delegates  in 
Wayne  County,  some  information  given 
me  by  the  Democratio  State  CSiainnan 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Neil  Staebler. 

Mr.  Staebler  advises  that  in  the  1950 
congressional  district  conventions  in 
Wajme  County,  Mich.,  honest  Demo- 
crats concerned  with  the  welfare  of  tbfeir 
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party,  prevented  a  minority  clique  from 
'taktns  over  control  of  party  leadership 
by  fraud. 

These  honest  Democrats,  eommislng  In 
their  numbers  members  of  both  Houses. 
<tf  labor,  small-business  men.  teachers, 
housewives — Indeed  representatives  of 
every  group  that  gives  the  Democratic 
Party  its  honored  description  of  the  party 
of  the  people — ^were  grossly  smeared  in 
biased  press  reports  and  in  wholly  false 
and  misleading  charges  inserted  into  the 
CoMCRKSsiONAi.  Bmcokd  by  a  Michigan 
Republican  whose  conduct  has  been  such 
that  he  has  recently  been  repudiated  by 
Ills  committee  and  stripped  by  the  House 
Itself  of  Important  prerogatives  as  com- 
mittee chairman. 

It  Is  further  stated  that  the  character 
of  those  who  sought  to  usurp  control  of 
the  Democratic  Party  by  fraud  is  well 
indicated  by  the  spokesmen  they  chose 
to  represent  their  case  in  the  Rkcoro 
of  the  Congress.  Their  first  choice  was 
Congressman  Clau  HomcAK,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  a  one-party  Michigan  dis- 
trict where  the  Republicans  have  a  stran- 
gle hold  on  the  election  machinery  and 
repeatedly  have  refused  to  abide  by  the 
State  law  requiring  bipartisan  election 
boards.  HomcAif's  actions  led  the  House 
to  forfeit  his  right  to  direct  the  use  of 
funds  by  the  committee  he  heads.  I 
dislike  to  make  these  personal  references, 
but  they  are  as  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Commltttee  of 
Michigan.  As  a  faint  echo  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man they  chose  Congressman  Cbaxlxs  O. 
Oakxan. 

The  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Michigan  has  prepared  a  fac- 
tual statement  of  the  sequence  of  events 
in  the  1950  district  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  Wayne  County,  and  copies  of  this 
report  have  been  submitted  to  me.  This 
statement,  most  of  it  a  matter  of  court 
record,  is  included  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  at  their  concl\ision. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  dis- 
sident clique  was  thwarted  in  its  at- 
tempt to  gain  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party  by  fraud.  Some  of  its  leaders  im- 
mediately after  the  1950  district  con- 
vention publicly  assisted,  endorsed  and 
promoted  the  candidacy  of  a  Republican 
for  governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
It  is  further  said  that  now,  almost  3  years 
later,  unable  in  the  meantime  to  find  a 
true  Democrat  to  speak  for  them,  they 
contrived  to  have  two  Republican  Con- 
gressmen insert  their  grossly  vicious 
charges  in  the  Rbcord  of  this  body. 

It  is  claimed  that  these  unscrupulous 
schemers,  masquerading  as  Democrats, 
have  conspired  with  Republicans  to  de- 
stroy the  party  leadership  in  Michigan. 
This  leadership  has  helpJed  to  elect  O. 
Mennen  Williams  to  an  unprecedented 
three  consecutive  terms  as  GJovemor  of 
Michigan.  It  also  has  maintained  for 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  solid  Democratic 
counties  in  the  United  States.  In  the  last 
presidential  election,  when  many  tradi- 
tionally Democratic  counties  across  this 
Nation  went  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate,  the  Wayne  County 
Democrats  who  over  the  years  rose  to  and 
held  leadership  in  the  party,  firmly  held 
the  line. 

It  Is  fiulher  cited  that  Congressmen 
BoFFMAN  and  Oakican  seek  to  use  the 


f  ala  charges  of  these  dissident  Demo- 
crat to  strengthen  the  Republican  Party 
in  M  chigan  by  the  well-known  scheme  of 
"div  de  and  conquer"  the  opposition. 

It  is  reported  that  unable  to  produce 
any  proof  whatsoever  that  the  Wayne 
Couj  tty  district  conventions  of  the  Dem- 
ocra  Ae  Party  in  1950  were  taken  over  by 
the  present  leadership  by — as  they 
chaige — "force  and  violence."  Repre- 
sentatives Hoffman  and  Oakman  have 
fallen  back  on  the  big  lie  technique,  a 
devl « invented  and  perfected  by  the  to- 
talitirian  regimes  which  in  recent  his- 
tory have  enslaved  millions  of  people 
thro  iighout  the  world.  To  cover  the  ab- 
senc;  of  their  evidence  these  Congress- 
men Infer  that  the  democratic  method 
used  by  the  true  and  honest  Democrats 
to  drevent  fraudulent  seizure  of  their 
parw  in  Wasme  Coimty  in  1950  is  Itself 
the  1  nethod  of  Communist  seizure. 

Tl  is  sort  of  deliberate  attempt  to  de- 
ceiv(  the  people  must  be  exposed.  Thus 
Cohj  ressman  Hoffman's  attempt  to  trace 
a  de  irious  pattern  of  Communists  in  the 
CIO  over  a  period  of  time  infiltrating  the 
PAC ,  and  through  that  group  infiltrating 
and  pnally  controlling  by  force  and  vio- 
lence the  Democratic  Party  in  Wayne 
Couity  in  1950. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Staebler  that 
too  Mten,  in  our  time,  the  HiUers.  the 
Goelibels.  the  Stalins.  aiKl  the  Vyshin- 
skis  use  falsehood  as  a  political  weapoa 
In  tl  Lis  case  the  weapon  was  used  in  the 
American  Congress.     The  truth  is  the 
lead  rship  of  the  CIO  that  parUdpated 
as  D  imocrats  in  the  Wayne  County  dls- 
stric  ;  conventions  in  1950  ia  known  and 
hone  red  for  some  of  the  most  effective 
anti- Commimist  work  this  country  has 
yet  jeen.    Where  many  men  including, 
unf 0  i;unately.   some    members   of   the 
Hotue,  use  anticommimism  as  a  means 
of  s<  If-glorification  through  newspaper 
head  lines,  these  labor  leaders  fought  the 
good  fight  in  their  locals,  in  their  plants, 
in  th  elr  State  and  national  conventions 
and  routed  the  enemy  with   no  help 
from  Congressmen  like  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
Mr.  ( >AKMAN.   Long  before  these  two  men 
discovered  that  being  anti-Communist 
was   rood  publicity  on  their  part.  CIO 
leade  rs  in  Michigan  were  in  the  forefront 
in  th  i  battle  against  this  sinister  enemy. 
Mr  Staebler  advises  that  the  PAC  does 
not    ;ontrol  the  Democratic   Party  in 
Mich  gan;  nor  does  It  seek  such  control. 
The   Democratic   Party   is   proud   that 
amor  g  its  monbers  are  those  who  fought 
for  letter  wages,   better  hours,   better 
work  ng  conditions  for  the  average  man 
and  1  roman.  through  membership  In  the 
CIO  1  md  the  A.  P.  of  L.    The  Democratic 
Parts  is  equally  proud  to  number  among 
Its  members  businessmen  of  every  cate- 
gory, farmers,  professional  men,  house- 
wivea,  educators,  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives- -all  Joined  in  the  common  bond  of 
seeklj  \g  a  better  government  through  the 
Demccratic  Party. 

In  iddiUon  it  Is  reported  that  the  Re- 
publlian  Party,  through  its  enlisted 
spoke  smen  in  Congress,  by  wholly  false 
charg  es  of  unsavory  conduct  by  the  Dem- 
ocrat c  leadership  in  the  1950  Wayne 
Counry  district  conventions,  insulted 
not  01  dy  members  of  labor  unions  in  that 
Indus  ;rlal  county,  but  also  Catholics  Ne- 
groes, Jews,  and  diverse  nationality 
group  s  who  have  found  the  Democratic 


Pwrty  In  Wayne  County,  truly  represent- 
ative of  their  best  Interests.  The  results 
mirror  the  Republican  ptiilosophy  of  gov- 
ernment to  favor  the  few  over  the  many, 
the  rich  over  the  poor,  the  strong  over 
the  weak. 

It  is  felt  that  the  two  Congressmen 
from  Michigan  may  possibly  be  excused 
on  the  grounds  of  ignorance  of  facts. 
They  might  not  have  known  that  tho 
information  given  them  by  8o-«klled 
Democrats  was  wholly  false.  But  they 
cannot  be  excused  when  in  exploiting 
this  misinformation  they  range  the 
whole  field  of  vlllflcation  and  by  bring- 
ing together  historical  half-truths  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  reputaticm  of  good 
men  and  women  of  the  opposite  party. 
One  example  will  suffice:  A  part  of  their 
remarks  seeks  to  connect  the  name  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  and  OovenuM*  of 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Frank  Murphy, 
to  the  Communist  cause.  The  greatness 
of  these  men  in  their  patriotic  service  to 
America  is  ample  refutation  of  this 
vicious  libel. 

The  facts  a.*  .^ibmltted  to  me  regard- 
ing the  1950  Wajrrie  County  district  con- 
ventions are  these: 

ORGAKIZATION  OF  TBS  SIX  WATNX  COUNT' I 
COMOSBaSIOMAI.   MVimiCIS 

Six  congressional  districts  are  con- 
tained within  Wayne  County.  Mich.— • 
the  1st,  the  13th,  the  14th,  the  15th.  the 
16th.  and  the  17th. 

The  chairmen  of  the  district  party 
organizations,  the  officers  of  the  district, 
and  the  executive  boards  of  the  district 
party  organizations  are  elected  every  2 
years  at  the  biannual  fall  district  party 
convention  by  the  delegates  to  that  con. 
vention.  These  delegates  are  elected 
from  the  precincts  in  which  they  reside 
at  the  biannual  fall  primary  election 
held  in  even-numbered  years. 

To  qualify  as  a  candidate  for  precinct 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  district  con- 
vention, a  person  must  circulate  within 
his  own  precinct  a  nominating  petition 
obtaining  thereon  a  specified  number  of 
signatures  of  registered  voters  residing 
within  his  own  precinct.  This  petition 
is  filed  with  the  Wayne  Coimty  clerk 
prior  to  the  deadline  of  filing  of  nomi- 
nating petitions  for  primary  elections. 
All  candidates'  names  are  placed  upon 
the  primary  election  ballot  and  the  can- 
didate of  each  party  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion Is  declared  the  duly  elected  precinct 
delegate  from  his  precinct  to  the  Wayne 
County  congressional  district  conven- 
tlon.  It  is  these  delegates  who  <^oose 
the  officers,  chairmen,  and  executive 
boards  of  the  official  district  party  or- 
ganization. 

BACKOROUW)    or    AND    ACTIOIf    TAXXIV    nUOK    TO 
1950  fALL  DEMOCSATIC  DISTSICT  CONTUmONS 

First.  Subsequent  to  primary  election 
filing  date  in  1950,  discovery  was  made 
that  there  were  approximately  1,000 
fraudulent  petitions  fUed  in  delegate 
contests  for  Democratic  Party  primary. 
As  Democratic  Party  State  chairman, 
after  full  Investigation,  I  petitioned  the 
Wayne  County  Board  of  Canvassers  to 
Investigate  charges  that,  first,  many 
candidates  were  not  registered  voters  In 
the  precinct  concerned,  as  required  by 
law;  second,  that  many  petitions  were 
signed  by  persons  not  registered  voters 
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in  the  precinct  concerned;  and,  third, 
that  many  petitions  consisted  entirely  of 
forged  signatures — including  the  signa- 
tures of  some  dead  persons. 

Second.  The  Wayne  Cotmty  Board  of 
Canvassers  refused  to  investigate,  claim- 
ing It  WM  beyond  its  legal  authority  to 
do  so. 

Third.  As  Democratic  Party  chairman, 
I  then  filed  suit  in  Wayne  County  cinniit 
court  to  mandamus  the  Wayne  County 
Board  of  Canvassers  to  mvestigate  the 
charges  referred; to  above,  filing  there- 
with sworn  affidavits  in  support  of  all  of 
them.  This  petition  was  denied  by  Judge 
Frank  Fltsgerald  who  held  that  the  stat- 
ute did  not  give  the  Wasme  County  Board 
of  Canvassers  the  authority  to  look  be- 
hind the  face  of  the  petition. 

Fourth.  The  fight  against  the  fraudu- 
lent petitions  was  there  taken  up  by 
variotis  Wayne  County  district  leaders, 
and  in  Donald  Prazier  against  Edgar 
Branigln  et  al.,  filed  in  Wayne  County 
circuit  court,  the  court  was  asked  to  try 
the  fraud  allegation  contained  therein. 
After  hearing  witness  after  witness  get 
on  the  stand  and  swear  that  he  was  the 
perscm  whose  name  appeared  on  the 
petition  concerned,  and  resided  at  the 
address  given,  but  that  he  had  not  seen 
nor  signed  the  petition,  and  that  the 
signature  thereon  was  not  his.  Judge 
Carl  Weideman  tssued  an  injunction 
barring  from  the  ballot  the  name  of  one 
Harold  Healy.  whose  petition  bore  these 
forged  names. 

Fifth.  Criminal  charges  Involved  in 
the  violation  of  the  election  laws  were 
called  spedflcally  to  the  attention  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  office  in  Wayne 
County  and  sworn  afBdavits  and  photo- 
stats were  submitted  requesting  that  an 
investigation  of  such  criminal  charges 
be  made.  No  action  was  taken  prior  to 
the  primary  election.  The  prosecuting 
attorney's  office  indicated  it  could  not 
identify  any  of  the  persons  against  whom 
the  charges  were  made. 

Shcth.  Various  other  district  leaders 
filed  suits  in  Wayne  County  Circuit  Court 
seeking  court  determination  of  fraud 
charges  concerning  groups  of  petitions 
where  the  facts  were  the  same.  This  was 
necessary  since  the  time  between  the  fil- 
ing date  and  the  primary  election  was 
fast  running  and  it  was  manifestly  im- 
possible to  try  in  court  1.000  individual 
suits  involving  fraudtilent  petitions. 

In  Helen  Berthelot  against  Edgar 
Branigln  et  aL.  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  17th  congressional  district  Demo- 
cratic Organization  attacked  as  fraudu- 
lent 35  petitions  filed  in  precincts  in  her 
district. 

In  Edgar  Currie  et  aL  against  Edgar 
Branigln  et  al..  the  majority  of  the 
membm  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
13th  Ctmgresslonal  District  Democratic 
organization  attacked  as  fraudulent  56 
petitions  filed  concerning  precincts  in 
the  13th  district. 

In  Nicholas  J.  Rothe  against  Edgar 
Branigln  et  aL,  the  elected  chairman  of 
the  14th  Congressional  District  Demo- 
cratic organization  attacked  as  fraudu- 
lent 26  petitions  filed  hi  precincts  in  his 
district 

In  the  15th  Congressional  District 
Democratic  organization,  a  bill  of  com- 
plaint was  prepared  with  Ernest  J.  La- 
cey.  as  plaintUT,  attacking  39  petitions 


as  fraudulent  in  the  15th  district  pre- 
cincts.   This  suit  was  never  filed. 

All  of  these  suits  alleged  violation  of 
the  State  election  laws  in  the  petitions 
attacked  on  at  least  one  of  the  three 
counts  listed  below : 

First.  The  candidate  concerned  was 
not,  at  the  time  of  filing,  a  registered 
voter  in  the  precinct  concerned. 

Second.  The  signatures  on  the  peti- 
tion did  not  constitute  25  valid  signa- 
tures of  registered  voters  residing  in  the 
precinct  concerned. 

Third.  The  signatures  on  the  petition 
were  forged. 

In  each  instance  the  applicable  charges 
were  supported  by  sworn  affidavits  filed 
with  the  bill  of  complaint. 

Seventh.  In  one  of  those  group  cases. 
Nicholas  J.  Rothe  against  Edgar  Brani- 
gln et  al. — Wayne  Circuit  Court  No. 
464680.  in  chancery — Presiding  Judge 
Weideman  Issued  a  show  cause  and  tem- 
porary restraining  order  ordering  the  de- 
fendants to  appear  and  show  cause  why 
their  names  should  not  be  barred  from 
the  ballot  This  matter  was  heard  before 
Judge  Frank  Ferguson  on  August  26. 
1950.  and  the  bill  of  complaint  was  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  that  the  court  It- 
self could  not  go  behind  the  face  of  the 
nominating  petitions. 

This  order  went  on  to  say:  "it  fiuiher 
appearing  to  the  court  that  the  eligi- 
bility of  these  persons  to  act  as  delegates 
may  properly  be  determined  by  the 
coimty  conventions  m  their  respective 
districts  in  the  event  they  are  elected 
to  that  office." 

Eighth.  Since  tlie  primary  election 
was  ta  be  held  on  September  12.  1950. 
the  county  clerk  proceeded  with  the 
printing  of  the  ballots  as  a  result  of 
Judge  Ferguson's  decision;  and  no  fur- 
ther appeal  was  possible  prior  to  the 
election.  The  Wayne  County  district 
leaders  concerned  therefore  accepted  the 
Ferguson  decision  and  <ietermlned  to  set 
up  credentials  committees  in  each  dis- 
trict where  this  was  possible,  and  where 
the  fraudulent  petitions  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

In  the  15th  District.  17th  District,  and 
14th  District  such  credentials  committees 
were  established  to  give  notice  of  the 
fraud  charges  to  the  delegates  concerned, 
to  conduct  hearings  and  to  make  reports 
thereon  to  the  conventions.  The  chair- 
man of  the  13th  District  refused  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  to  set 
up  such  a  credentials  committee,  and  In 
that  district  all  persons  with  credentials 
from  the  county  clerk  were  admitted  and 
voted  at  the  district  convention. 

LXOI8LATITS  ACTION  TAKXN  AS  THX  EBSULT  OF 
THX  1»60  DXMOdATIC  OIRKICT  CONVBM- 
TIONS 

Subsequent  to  the  district  conventions, 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  urged 
the  passage  of  amendments  to  the  State 
electiMi  laws  which  would  clearly  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  County  Boards  of  Can- 
vassers to  check  any  fraud  in  delegate 
petitions;  and  the  legislature  did  pass 
such  amendments  so  that  the  legal  rem- 
edy previously  denied  is  now  available. 

ALLSOATXOMB  OF  FOICB  AMB  VXOIXNCS  IN  TRB 
lATN  ANO  ITTB  COMgaBSSIONAI.  DISTBICT 
OBMOCBATIC  PABTT  CONVSNTIOM8 

Fourteenth  District  Democratic  Con- 
vention: No  force  or  violence  was  used 


in  the  14th  District  Democratic  conven- 
tion. It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  in 
the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  that  the 
chairman  of  this  convention  Mr.  Nicho- 
las J.  Rothe  used  a  baseball  bat  to  main- 
tain order  throughout  the  convention 
and  to  threaten  and  intimidate  delegates. 

This  is  an  outright  and  complete  false- 
hood. Mr.  Rothe  used  no  baseball  bat 
but  only  a  gavel  which  was  the  handle 
of  a  small  household  kitchen  potato 
masher  approximately  1  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  approximately  9  inches  long. 

There  is  no  police  record  of  any  vio- 
lence at  the  district  convention  of  the 
14th  Congressional  District,  and  no  cam- 
plaints  of  any  violence  were  ever  made 
to  any  officials  of  the  police  force  or  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  staff. 

Seventeenth  District  Donocratic  Con- 
vention: There  was  no  force  or  violence 
used  m  the  17th  CongrraskHial  District 
Democratic  convention. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Mr.  Charles 
Nugent  was  not  allowed  to  attend  the 
convention  and  that  he  was  forced  out 
of  the  convention  when  he  was  a  duly- 
elected  delegate.  The  actual  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Mr.  Nugent  was  allowed 
to  attend  the  17th  District  convention 
and  did  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention  up  to  and  including  the 
election  of  a  district  chairman. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  one  William 
Munger  was  a  delegate,  certified  to  the 
convention,  and  that  he  was  thrown  out 
of  the  convention  in  company  with  many 
other  legitimate  dtiegates  and  was 
"roughed  up"  at  the  convention.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Munger 
was  not  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
district  convention  for  he  was  defeated 
in  his  race  for  delegate  and  was  never 
certified  by  the  coimty  deilL  Fiuiher. 
he  was  not  in  any  way  "roughed 
up"  at  the  convention.  Mr.  Mun- 
ger was  involved  in  a  minor  alter- 
cation outside  of  the  convention  hall 
with  another  person  who  was  not  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention.  This  did  not 
occur  in  the  convention  halL 

AIXBOATIOMB  OF  BCCLUBION  €»  Ca«llFUJ» 


The  reader  Is  referred  to  the  statement 
contained  earlier  in  this  mdnorandum 
concerning  the  establishment  in  the 
15th.  17th.  and  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts of  credentials  committees  to  give 
notice  of  fraud  charges  to  delegates  con- 
cerned, to  conduct  hearings  thereon  and 
to  make  reports  thereon  to  the  conven- 
tions. 

Because  of  the  great  number  of  fraudu- 
lent petitions  filed  for  the  19S0  district 
conventions  and  because  of  the  Wayne 
County  circuit  court's  mandate  that  the 
seating  of  delegates  was  a  matter  solely 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district 
convention,  credentiids  committees  were 
established  in  the  various  districts  to 
screen  fraudulent  petitions  and  to  pre- 
vent the  seating  of  those  delegates  whose 
petitions  were  proved  to  be  fraudulent 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Definite  procedures  for  hearing  com- 
plaints of  all  delegates  whose  creden- 
tials were  challenged  because  of  fraudu- 
lent petitions  were  established  and  any 
alleged  del^;ate  was  given  a  full  and 
complete  opportunity  to  argue  his  case 
before  the  credentials  committees  of  the 
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vmrtoos  dSatriet  oonraitkms.  All  ere- 
denUals  oonunittees  were  didy  and  itrop- 
erly  oivanlsed  In  aeeordanoe  with  or- 
derly canventian  procedure  and  all  par- 
Uamentaiy  safeguards  and  procedures 
were  observed  In  the  screening  of  fraud- 
ulent petitions  and  in  saving  to  those 
peraoos  desiring  a  hearing  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  case  and  rebut  any 
allegations  of  fraud  in  their  petitions. 

In  a  parliamentary  dispute  delegates 
in  the  I4th  Congressional  District, 
headed  by  Oeorge  Fitzgerald,  formerly 
national  committeeman  for  Michigan, 
voluntarily  walked  out  and  refused  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention.  Some  of  these  ddegates 
later  claimed  that  they  had  been  ejected 
from  the  convention  or  refused  seats  in 
the  convention.  The  actual  fact  is  Uiat 
these  delegates,  led  by  Fitagerald,  volun- 
tarily walked  out  ot  the  convention. 

Recently  Fitzgerald,  when  asked  about 
what  haivened  in  the  1950  conventions 
stated  that  the  whole  matter  was  a 
family  quarrel  within  the  Democratie 
Party. 

CHunuur  mLmatwa  nt  i*so  axb  ims 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  CIO. 
through  the  1950  district  c(Hiventlons. 
has  taken  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

To  refute  this  statement  we  list  below 
the  congressional  district  chairmen 
elected  at  the  1950  district  conventions 
and  the  1952  district  conventions. 

Those  elected  at  the  1950  district  con- 
ventions are  as  follows: 

First  District :  Stanley  Rozyckl,  owner 
of  the  Fireside  Press;  not  a  member  of 
thedO. 

Thirteenth  District:  George  Edwards, 
attorney,  presently  probate  Judge  for 
Wajme  County;  not  a  member  of  the  CIO, 

FDurteenth  District:  Nicholas  J. 
Rothe.  attorney,  retained  by  the  CIO; 
not  a  member  of  the  CIO. 

Fifteenth  District:  Ernest  J.  Lacey, 
Wayne  County  deputy  clerk;  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CIO. 

Sixteenth  IXstrict:  John  J.  Plas.  audi- 
tor. Wayne  Coun^;  not  a  member  of 
the  CIO. 

Seventeenth  District:  Alfred  V.  Mey- 
ers, school  teacher,  member  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFLi 
not  a  member  of  the  CIO. 

The  district  chairmen  elected  at  the 
1952  District  Democratic  Party  ccmven- 
tlons  are  as  f(dk>ws: 

First  District:  Henry  Kozak,  CouncO- 
man.  City  of  Hamtramck;  not  a  member 
of  the  CIO. 

Thirteenth  District:  Edgar  Currie. 
member  of  the  State  legislature;  mem- 
ber. Amalgamated  Clothing  W<M-kers. 
CIO. 

Fourteenth  District:  Bert  DonHn. 
shop  steward.  UAW-CIO. 

Fifteenth  District:  Nathan  Kaufman, 
attorney,  and  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Wayne  County;  not  an  active 
member  of  the  CIO. 

Sixteenth  District:  Henry  Herrick, 
realtor,  member  of  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Wayne  County;  not  a  member  of 
the  CIO. 

Seventeenth  District:  Alfred  V.  Mey- 
ers, school  teacher,  member  of  the  Amer- 
lean  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL;  not  a 
member  of  the  CIO. 
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COWSMTIONS 

l^nce  the  1950  Democratic  distrkt  con- 
ven  ions,  four  district  conventions  have 
beei  i  heU  m  the  districts.  One  of  these 
con  rentions  was  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
iDg  Dfllcers  in  1952.  At  not  one  of  these 
eon  mentions  has  there  been  the  slightest 
dlstirbance  or  the  slightest  trouble  of 
any  kind.  Everything  has  gone  smoothly 
and  fuU  and  cc»nplete  democratie  pro- 
cedi  tres  have  been  in  operation  and  have 
opei  ated.  The  CIO  has  not  taken  over 
the  Democratic  Party. 


■UICICABT 

It  the  1950  district  conventions,  Dem- 
ocrs  ts.  Including  Democrats  who  are  and 
weri  ( monbers  of  the  CIO,  prevented  the 
takl  ig  over  of  the  party  by  fraud  by  a 
diss  dent  minority  of  the  Democratic 
Pan  T  which  sought  to  control  the  party 
for  ts  own  perscnal  gain.  Included  in 
this  dissident  grpup  were  many  Demo- 
crat (  who  later  became  Republicans  and 
supi  orted  the  1950  Republican  nominee 
lor  i  rovemor.  Harry  Kelly.  Two  of  the 
leadfers  of  this  group  In  1950.  Mi.  Oeorge 
Fitzgerald  in  the  14th  District,  and  Mr. 
Cha;  les  P.  Nugent  in  the  17th  District^ 
wen  leaders  In  the  Democrats-for-Kelly 
mov  nnent  In  1950. 

Tl  is  dissident  minority  of  Democrats 
was  jrevented  in  the  1950  district  Demo 


Bat,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  this 
$315  millkm  figure  is  drastically  cut.  it 
is  my  contention  that  the  Postal  Depsxt. 
ment  Is  now  practically  self-sustaining 
and  that  no  postal  rate  Increases  should 
be  necessary  unless  the  situation  be- 
comes worse.  ITiat  may  seem  like  a 
loose  statement,  but  if  you  take  into  oon- 
sideration  the  invaluable  pubUc  services 
the  post  office  performs  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America,  and  when 
you  consider  the  subsidies  paid  out,  you 
will  learn  that  my  statement  that  no 
postage  increases  now  are  necessary  is 
based  (m  facts  and  accurate  figures,  not 
guesswork  and  rough  estimates. 
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conventions  from  seizing  control 

Democratic  Party  by  fraudulent 

Since  that  time  the  Democratic 

has  been  a  harmonious  democratic 

itlon  made  up  of  many  diverse 

working  together  for  the  further- 

of  Democratic  Party  principles  in 

Itate  of  Mtehigitn. 


Addi  ional  Postal  Rale  lacreascs  Not 
fkcessary;  Post  Ofice  Dcpartmeot 
ViflaaHy   Self-Sastankf 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  xnnfxsoTA 
'  :BE  HOT7SS  07  RKPBBSENTATIVXS 

Mandav,  August  3, 1953 

Mr     HAGEN    of    Minnesota.      Mr. 
i^;>ea^er,  on  July  28,  1953,  Postouister 
~  Summerfleld  issued  this  state- 
a  news  release: 

first  8  montlu  at  the  Elaenbower 
admlE  Utntlon  we  have  been  able  to  cut  the 
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Post  XBce  Department  deficit  more  than 
half,  f  -om  an  estimated  I74S  million  to  about 
•815  Billllon.  This  reduction  Is  due  to  effl- 
clencl  »  we  have  made  and  are  Introducing 
Into  t  te  Department,  together  with  rate  In- 
nnder  cnu  Jurladlctloa. 
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has  been  a  remarkable  achieve- 

knd  shows  that  having  experienced 

busin  ssmen  run  some  ot  the  huge  gov- 

emoM  ntal  departments  is  paying  off  for 

Anerican  taxpayer.    The  Postmas- 

Of  neral  deserves  the  commendation 

Nation  for  this  great  saving,  and, 

I  iure.  that  when  he  has  served  an- 

year  or  two  or  has  extended  his 

a  nd  practical  business  methods  that 

(if  ^e  $315  million  deficit  figure  will 

"  out. 


Let  us  examine  most  of  the  public 
services,  large  and  smaD.  performed  by 
the  Post  Office  Departmuent.  their  bene- 
fits to  the  people  and  the  deficits  they 
create. 

Remember,  in  all  these  categories  of 
public  service,  the  personnel  involved  is 
paid  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Post  offices  sell  migratory  bird  stamps 
to  duck  hunters,  and  so  forth.  The  time 
of  postal  employees  is  used  in  procuring 
and  selling  these  gtampif  uid  tnokitiy  up 
reports  on  them. 

Post  offices  register  aliens,  or  non- 
citizens,  in  towns  and  communities 
where  there  is  no  United  States  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  (rfBce. 

In  1896  the  rural  free  delivery  system 
to  give  postal  service  to  f  sumers  was  be- 
gun. Farmers  now  find  it  unnecessary 
to  leave  their  work  and  go  to  town  to 
mall  parcel  post,  buy  stamps,  register  let- 
ters, and  get  other  postal  service.  Thi^ 
can  do  those  things  at  their  m^inwg 
with  the  R.  F.  D,  carrier.  This  service 
ecets  $90  million  a  year  in  postal  deficits. 
Yet  who  would  want  to  take  the  service 
away  from  those  who  feed  the  world? 
The  Nation  will  pay  about  $79  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JiOy  l,  1954, 
in  subsidies  to  airplane  companies  for 
carrying  airmail.  Many  believe  this  sub- 
sidy should  be  discontinued.  In  any  case 
it  should  be  paid  for.  and  it  soon  will  be, 
and  not  charged  to  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment. 

Post  offices  permit  people  to  deposit 
money  in  postal  savings  accounts — that 
takes  the  time  of  hundreds  of  post-office 
employees. 

There  are  hundreds  of  mOUons  of 
pieces  of  mall  sent  by  Oovenunent  de- 
partments.   For  example,  the  Selective 
Service  System  malls  draft  notices,  the 
Agricultural  Department  sends  a  lot  of 
mail  to  farmers ;  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  business  people;  the  Veterans 
Bureau  sends  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pieces  of  mall  Including  pensions  to  vet- 
erans of  an  wars;  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Labor  Department.  Department 
of  State,  and  the  countless  commissions, 
boards,  and  bureaus  in  Government  use 
the  malls.    This  Is  called  penalty  maU 
and  now  costs  Uncle  Sam  $32,763,000  a 
year.    Yet  business  of  the  Government 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  this 
■ervlce,    although    some    dei^utments 
overdo  or  abuse  their  malUng  privileges. 
If  each  department  was  charged  for  its 
mailing   «ie   postal   department   could 
cut  Its  account-bo<*  deficit  accordingly. 
A  new  law.  Just  passed  by  Congress  will 
bring  this  about  and  thus  reduce  the  Post 
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Office  Department  defldt  about  $38  mfl- 
licmayear. 


In  1879  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress 
that  newquapers  be  mailed  free  in  cotmty 
of  publication,  but  pay  postage  outside 
the  county.  That  law  permits  the  people 
of  a  county  to  get  the  legal  notices,  local 
and  Government  Issued  news  from  their 
county  paper  at  a  lower  subscrij^ion 
rate.  That  service  is  charged  as  a  $13,- 
600,000  loss  per  year. 

Then  there  is  a  list  of  preferred  sec- 
ond-class mail  entry  publications  which 
get  a  preferred  rate,  which  cost  $50,- 
700,000  a  year.  Those  pi^iers  and  maga- 
sines  are  philanthropic,  scientific,  reli- 
gious, agrlmiltural,  labm-,  veterans,  edu- 
caticmal.  fraternal  and  charitable.  They 
are  publieattom  of  groups  not  run  for 
private  pnrfK.  They  include  publications 
In  the  religious  field  of  Catholic,  Jewi^ 
QDlscopal.  Congregational.  Lutheran, 
Bi4>tistk  Methodist,  and  other  churches, 
their  lodges  and  organisations. 

This  list  includes -labor  papers  and 
magailnes  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
various  CIO  and  An,  and  Independent 
labor  unions. 

It  also  takes  in  the  many  valuable 
farm  papers  of  the  Nation  which  dissem- 
inate informaUon  to  our  30-million  fam- 
ilies who  produce  food  and  fiber.  All  the 
publications  of  the  American  Legion. 
Veterans  of  Fcnneign  Wars.  Amvets  and 
Disabled  American  Veterans  come  in  this 
category.  Then  there  are  the  pricdess 
scientific  papers  which  have  helped  the 
research  which  has  placed  Amoica  in 
front  rank  in  industrial  and  scientific 
progress.  Medical  and  educational  pub- 
licatioDS  are  also  included. 

These  organisations  and  others,  all  of 
a  nonpn^t  nature,  .also  use  third-class 
mail  for  their  bulletins,  and  so  forth,  at 
a  cost  of  $12,600,000  which  Is  In  the  de- 
ficit 

Now  these  two  Items  alone  account  for 
$6SJ00,000  of  the  postal  deficit  of  $315 
million.  Tet  what  would  America  be  like 
without  the  uDkm  labor  periodicals,  the 
farm  papers,  the  news  of  veterans  going 
to  the  19  million  veterans  of  the  United 
States;  without  the  medical  knowledge, 
the  scientific  publications  and  others  in 
this  class  of  publications  given  prefer- 
ential mail  cost  treatment.  Who  would 
change  that  treatment?  Certainly  I 
would  not  and  I  do  not  think  many 
Members  of  Congress  would  want  to. 

The  Postmaster  General  testified  that 
there  were  from  3.000  to  4,000  of  these 
periodicals,  newspi4>ers,  and  magazines 
getting  this  preferred  rate. 

I  might  also  add  right  here  that  re- 
duced maU  costs,  mostly  third  class,  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Easter  Seals.  Christmas 
Seals,  the  Sister  Kenny  fund,  the  March 
of  Dimes  and  other  humanitarian  en- 
terprises run  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pieces  each  year— all  charged  into  this 
postal  deficit.  Yet  who  would  deny  them 
a  penny  of  this  cost?  The  question  an- 
swers itself. 

Additional  public  services,  eattended  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  con- 
tribute to  the  so-called  deficit  are: 

Post  offices  sell  revenue  and  documen- 
tary stamps. 


Post  olBoes  8«n  defense  bonds.  Bfl- 
Uons  of  d(dlars  worth  have  been  handled 
by  postal  clerks.  We  hope  bilUons  more 
will  be  handled  by  them  tor  they  repre- 
sent savings  of  the  people  and  money  to 
protect  our  Nation.  Yet  it  costs  $850,- 
000  a  year  in  post  oOee  anpkyee's  time 
to  do  this.  That  alw  is  in  the  post- 
offlce  deficit 

Post  offices  sell  maps,  though  that  ii 
a  small  activity  and  the  loss,  if  any, 
would  only  be  in  hundreds  of  dealers. 

All  diplomatic  mail  is  handled  free 
within  the  United  SUtss  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50,000—1  think  it  is  much  more. 
But  we  get  the  same  service  in  fortign 
natitms,  so  that  is  cdlset.  However,  it 
should  be  charged  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment not  to  the  Post  Office  Department 

Most  ot  you  know  that  civil-service> 
exmainations  are  hdd  in  hundreds  of 
post  offices  throughout  the  Mktion. 
Postal  employees  At  in  for  hours  con- 
ducting these  examinations,  which 
properly  are  chargeable  to  the  CivQ 
Service  Commission.  This  costs  $2,200,- 
000  or  more  a  year  of  postal  persmmel 
time. 

During  World  War  n  then  were  IS 
million  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  All  of  them  had  free  postage. 
They  could  write  all  the  letters  they 
had  the  chance  to  write  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  carried  them  free. 
MAIL  laoM  sannoatBir 

Bfisny  military  and  naval  persomud 
enjoy  that  same  privilege  today.  lYom 
our  fighters  in  Korea,  and  from  hospi- 
talised veterans  in  Japan,  West  Germany 
and  all  over  the  world  omnes  postage 
free  maiL  Who  would  have  it  other- 
wise? Certainly  not  I— certainly  not 
yoo.  It  is  little  enough  privilege  for 
those  who  are  gambling  their  lives  that 
America  remain  free.  But  even  though 
our  forces  have  been  greatly  reduced  the 
Post  Office  Department  spends  $3,800,000 
a  year  to  carry  the  soldier-sailor  mail 
That  also  is  in  the  deficit 

In  every  post  office  are  FBI  posters 
and  also  those  from  the  postal  inspectors 
and  law-enforcing  agencies,  giving  pho- 
tos and  de8cripti(ms  of  wanted  criminals. 
It  takes  postal  employee'  time  to  post 
these  up  and  take  them  down  and  keep 
the  bulletin  board  up  to  date.  I  could 
not  get  a  breakdown  of  the  cost  of  this 
valualde  service,  but  it  is  in  the  deficit. 

There  are  435  Members  of  this  House 
and  96  Senators.  At  times  all  of  us  are 
almost  inundated  with  malL  The  people 
have  a  right  to  want  information  and 
service  from  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
We  are  their  servants.  Like  many  of 
you,  my  staff  and  I  attempt  to  answer 
letters  the  day  they  arrive,  or  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment 


TBotnaMD 


ATBAB 


The  mail  to  and  from  my  oiSce  must 
run  more  than  30.000  letters  a  year. 
And.  since  Senators  represent  an  entire 
State,  they  sometimes  have  a  thousand 
letters  a  day  and  I  know  of  instances 
where  one  Senator's  mail  ran  3.000  let- 
ters a  day  for  a  while.  Yet,  the  cost  of 
postage  for  the  436  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staff  mall  is  only  $1,647,000  per 
year.  The  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  function  without 
maU.  Yet  that  too.  is  in  the  Postal  De- 
partment deficit    However. 'hereafter 


congress  will  pay  tUs  expeoae  to  tb» 
Post  OOfee  Department  and  cut  the  dell- 
cit 

Today  the  Department  Is  experiment-! 
Ing  with  helicopter  aerriet  in  several 
large  cities  to  expedite  the  bringing  of 
mail  from  airports  to  post  ofBees  and 
Vice  verscu  So  far  It  has  proved  to  be 
eostly,  but  the  new  practice  will  expand 
for  it  expedites  the  mail  of  America. 
That  sOTvice,  too.  Is  included  in  this  d^- 
cit  of  $815  million  though  the  cost  is 
not  as  yet  determined  or  availaUe  to 
me. 

Servicemen  and  women  ean  vote  by 
malL  In  World  War  n  millions  of  bal- 
lots were  sent  back  and  forth.  Not  so 
many  wwe  sent  to  Kmea  last  year,  since 
there  were  fewer  personnel  there.  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  on  the  cost  <rf  vot- 
ing by  mail,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  Is  in 
the  deficit 

The  blind  of  the  United  Stotes  have 
free  postage.  There  are  a  surprising 
number  of  blind  due  to  three  wars  and 
othn:  causes.  That  costs  $600,000  a  year, 
and  is  in  the  Post  Office  Department  def- 
icit 

The  two  ex-Presidents.  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Harry  Truman,  have  free  tw^LfUng 
privileges  and  so  do  some  others.  No 
doubt  they  use  the  privilege,  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  only  a  very  few  hun- 
dred dollars  a  s^ear.  However,  the  Post 
Office  Department  reports  it  amounted 
to  $54,000  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1952.  and 
this,  of  course,  added  to  the  deficit 
aoOKS  ov  ufw  aaiB 

The  law  gives  a  very  low  rate  of  post- 
age on  books  on  the  correct  theory  that 
wideflpread  reading  and  the  building  of 
libraries  is  braeflcial  to  education  of  the 
people.  That  low  rate  causes  a  $11  mil- 
lion deflcit  a  year.  There  also  is  a  spe- 
cial low  rate  to  libraries  and  this  brings 
an  added  deficit  of  $300,000.  A  deposi- 
tary library  in  each  of  the  435  congres- 
sional districts  gets  free  from  the  Gov- 
ernment many  printed  volimes.  circu- 
lars, pami^ets,  and  so  forth  available 
to  the  people  of  that  district  The  mail- 
ing cost  of  these  publications  contributes 
to  the  deficit. 

We  now  grant  a  special  low  rate  for 
mailing  educational  films.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  the  films  for  schools,  and  so 
forth.  This  q^edal  low  preferred  rate  is 
another  part  of  the  deficit  Congress 
passed  this  low  rate  only  recently  and 
without  expressed  opposition. 

There  have  been  proposals  made  to  the 
effect  that  our  fourth-class  post  offices, 
the  small  ones  we  have,  be  dosed.  There 
are  19,293  fourth-class  post  offices  in  the 
United  States.  The  rec^ts  in  the  last 
audited  fiscal  year  were  $13,914,367. 
•CAWT  coxnji  as  ciioaBD 

First  of  all  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  a  few  himdred  of  these  post  offices 
might  well  be  closed.  However,  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  an  asset  to  the  com- 
inunlty  and  they  ^ould  not  be  closed. 
These  little  communities  are  a  strong 
part  of  the  Nation  and  the  post  office  is 
their  main  foundation  and  center. 

The  Postal  Department  also  sells  en- 
velopes to  patrons  with  their  name  and 
address  printed  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comer.  Estimates  of  the  loss  on  this  is 
$1  to  $3  million  per  year.  We  hope  to 
have  a  breakdown  on  that  available  at 
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our  next  sesaton  of  Congress.  In  weUing 
printed  envelopes  the  D^xurtmeot  com- 
petes with  the  thousands  of  small  news* 
p*per  abopo.  printers.  coMponitofg,  and 
pressmen  who  work  in  larintsbops  over 
the  Nation. 

In  1953  the  Post  Offlee  Department 
•old  3.560.000.000  postal  cards,  millions 
to  big  corporations.  All  the  buyer  paid 
was  the  postage  of  2  centa  per  card;  it 
formerly  was  1  cent  But  the  Poet  Office 
Departmoit  paid  for  the  tremezMlous 
amount  of  paper  in  those  cards.  There 
was  a  deficit  there  on  the  cost  of  the 
paper  of  $2,804,227.  That.  too.  is  in  this 
$315  milUon  deficit.  Tlie  paper  cost  73.1 
cents  per  thousand  postal  cards.  When 
you  buy  stamped  envelopes  at  the  post- 
offlce  window  you  pay  extra  for  the  en- 
velope and  the  paper,  but  you  get  the 
postal  card  free. 

LtrrDBT  VUBSTATIOHS 

Then  we  have  luxury  substations  to 
five  service  to  people  in  our  big  cities. 
Our  bearings  show  that  right  here  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  there  are  two  postal 
stations  within  five  blocks  of  each  other. 
We  can  rely  on  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfleld  to  correct  this  super  luxury  type 
of  service  situation  and  the  many  in- 
stances of  overlapping  substations  over 
the  Nation.  Tet  this  cost.  too.  is  in  the 
deficit. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  greatest  and 
most  important  function  of  the  Postal 
Department,  ooe  that  cannot  be  figured 
In  dollars  and  cents. 

In  my  11  years  on  the  Post  Ofke  Com- 
mittee I  have  oome  to  the  concluuon 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  a  de- 
partment of  service  to  every  person  in 
America.  Unless  we  had  maga^T^^ 
newspapers,  letters,  circulars,  brochures, 
postal  cards,  post  cards,  and  other  types 
of  mall  going  Into  every  home,  Ameri- 
cans would  not  be  so  well  informed,  so 
educated,  so  literate. 

^Brthermore.  thsre  are  tens  of  thou- 

^°*  ^SSWAUte"*^  dependent  on 
the  maniiai  WWIr  atp^paper  and 
magazine  ads  that  go  through  the  BMlla 
for  their  very  Ufeblood,  their  very  exist- 
ence. The  Post  Office  Department  serves 
160  million  of  our  people.  It  performs 
the  dosen  or  more  services  listed  herein, 
virtually  everyone  of  them  at  a  loss.  Yet 
if  a  bill  were  to  be  presented  to  us  to 
repeal  these  services  it  could  not  get  a 
handful  of  votes,  as  all  of  us  realize  that 
It  is  these  services  which  have  conirib- 
uted  to  the  greatness  of  America, 
jvo  MMAL  osncir  asDr 

Now  I  ask  each  and  every  one  of  you 
to  add  up  the  cost  of  these  special  serv- 
ices and  subsidies,  where  the  costs  are 
known  or  can  be  estimated. 

You  will  find  that  these  deficits  for 
these  services  and  subsidies  amount  to 
over  )300  million.  And  that  amount 
does  not  take  in  some  subsidies  and  serv- 
ices for  which  I  have  no  d^nite  break- 
down in  money  costs  from  the  depart- 
ments who  furnish  most  of  these  figures, 
however,  at  the  recent  hearings. 

If  all  of  ^  items  were  added  up  you 
would  find.  I|un  sure,  that  the  $315  mil- 
lion deficit  Jl^rtel^  on  August  28  is  en- 
tireUr^^Mmt  Most  of  these  services 
and  sttuKies  mentioned  herein  are  vital 
to  the  wixde  Nation's  welfare  and  there 


noi '  secns  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  all 
the  people  should  not  bear  the  cost.  It 
woi  Id  be  unfair  to  increase  postal  rates 
aac  place  an  added  burden  on  the  mail 
ose-s  of  America. 

I  will  have  further  remarks  on  these 
pro  Msed  raises.  But  I  want  to  leave  this 
tbo  ight  with  you: 

\  'e  have  sent  billions  of  our  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  foreign  lands  for  military 
and  economic  aid.  I  am  reliably  advised 
tha  r  London  has  4  or  5  mail  deliveries  a 
day  and  other  nations  we  have  helped, 
get  excellent  mail  service  indirectly  on 
Am  trican  money  which  is  keeping  up 
the  r  economy.  Meantime  we  are  brtng 
ask  d  to  increase  our  postal  rates. 

I  maintain,  on  the  evidence  now  avail- 
abk .  that  the  Post  Office  is  about  break- 
.^ig  even  when  you  consider  the  cost  of 
the  public  service  and  the  subsidies. 
To«  caimot  discount  the  valuable  service 
it  p  rforms.  and  if  we  can  give  away  bil- 
lion i  to  foreign  lands  we  can  afford  to 
ke^  I  our  postal  rates  where  they  are. 
unt  [  a  much  stronger  case  is  made  for 
raisng  them. 


Ha^anui   StatelMod   aaj    Commimistk 

■s 


EZTKNAON  C^  REMARKS 


or 

HOH.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  uJsaovMi 

ZM  TBB  BOUSE  OP  BEPRSSEMTATTVZS 

Monday,  August  3, 19SS 

M  :  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
readjand  heard  many  statements  and 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  concerning  the 
admission  of  the  Territories  of  Hawaii 


and  Alaska  to  statehood,  and  there  may 
be  s  iveral  sound  reasons  for  opposing 
admssion    of   Hawaii   and   Alaska    as 
Stats,  but  to  use  the  smear  and  scare 
argument    that    communism    controls 
Haw  ill  as  a  reason  for  opposing  admis- 
sl<m  Is  absurdly  false  and  insultingly  un- 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  of 
and  Alaska, 
the  year  of  194»  and  1950  the 
Ittee  on  Un-American  Activities 
icted  extensive  and  thorough  In- 
itions  by  its  staff  of  investigators 
miunlstic  activities  in  the  Terrl- 
Hawaii.  and  during  the  month  of 
1950,  the  committee  convened  for 
n   in  Honolulu,   beginning   9:30 
a.  m  April  10,  and  continued  each  day 
then  after  until  the  19th  day  of  April. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  heard 
an  tl  e  testbnony  on  communistic  activ- 
ities kn  Hawaii,  also  made  personal  in- 
quiries and  studies  on  the  subject  and  In- 
vestigation, hence  I  am  assuming  that  I 
am  fuaUfied  with  sufficient  knowledge 
and  i  uthority  to  briefly  discuss  and  ex- 
press  my  opinion  on  the  remarks  and 
eharfes  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PiuionJ.  as  appears  on 
page  A4414  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Coh- 

6USS  [QNAL  RaCORO. 

We  are  all  unalterably  and  bitterly 
oiHXw  sd  to  the  Russian  world-dominatian 
progT  un  and  its  godless  slavery  of  com- 
munion;  but  frequently  we  hear  and 
read  unsunported  charges  of  "He  Is  a 


Communist,"    '*a    fellow    traveler."    *% 

pink."  or  some  other  term  to  smear  and 
discredit  propositions  and  innocent 
American  citizens  who  have  different 
opinions  on  various  subjects  and  prin- 
ciples. Such  demagogic  tactics  are  cre- 
ating confusion,  dissension,  and  distrust 
among  the  people  of  America,  and  it  is 
doing  great  damage  and  harm  to  our 
sensible  and  effective  fight  against  com- 
munism, as  well  as  injury  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

As  an  example.  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  as  follows: 

Oentlemen.  by  ttatehood  for  Hawaii  w« 
not  only  open  the  door  for  two  Communist- . 
eontrolled  Senator*  but  we  actually  Inrlt* 
two  SoTtet  agenta  to  take  aeata  In  our  Unlta4 
Stotes  Senate.  I  woold  like  to  refer  the 
member*  of  thla  committee  to  e^Mdule  e. 
This  schedule  shows  the  Democratic  Party 
positions  held  by  Communists  or  persons  re- 
lated to  communism.  The  prospect  of  two 
Senators  representing  HawmU  who  will  be 
Communists  or  coaununlstlcally  Influenced 
is  not  a  mere  poeelblUty.  nor  a  probability: 
It  Is  a  certainty.  No  candidate  will  be  elected 
or  reelected  If  this  group  actively  and  awl- 
ously  opposes  him. 

This  is  a  glaring  example  of.  If  yoa  are 
against  it.  call  it  communistic.  As  I  have 
stated,  there  may  be  sound  reasons  for  a 
Member  of  Ccmgress  or  any  other  person 
to  oppose  statehood  for  Hawaii  or  Alaska, 
but  to  advance  the  argument  that  if 
Hawaii  is  admitted  as  a  State  it  will  elect 
and  be  represented  by  two  Communist- 
eontrolled  Senators  is  an  outrageous  in- 
sult to  the  Int^lUgence  of  all  Americans. 
wg>eciaUy  the  overwhelmingly  loyal  and 
patriotic  dtiaens  of  HawaU. 

The  voters  of  HawaU  have  elected  and 
reelected  the  distttiguished  and  highly 
respected  gentleman.  Joscfh  R  Farumg- 
TON,  a  Republican.  6  terms  as  Delegate 
in  Congress  from  Hawaii,  from  1942  to 
his  present  term.  No  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  more  highly  respected  or  influ- 
ential as  a  Delegate  than  Joi  Fakumctow, 
He  is  a  conscientious  man.  a  Republican; 
I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I  have  every  re- 
spect and  the  highest  regard  for  Mm 
his  char&cter  and  ability.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  charge  that  the 
voters  of  HawaU  have  elected  Oommu- 
nist-controlled  Delegates  to  Congress  as 
to  charge  that  if  admitted  as  a  State 
they  would,  as  a  certainty,  elect  Com- 
munist or  Communist-controdled  Sena- 
tors. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  says  that  the  Repukdican  pluraUty 
in  HawaU  has  droiH>ed  from  50,000  to 
30.000  within  the  past  4  years,  and  that 
the  Republican  Party  leaders  are  making 
a  grave  and  ghastly  mistake  to  assume 
that  they  wUl  elect  RepubUcan  Senators 
from  HawalL  In  other  words,  HawaU 
is  being  required  to  guarantee  the  elec- 
tion of  two  RepubUcan  Senators  or  be 
disqualified  for  admission  as  a  State. 

The  people  of  HawaU  are  American 
citizens  and  they  are  Intensely  loyal,  pa- 
triotic, and  proud  of  their  American  dt- 
isenship.  The  tovestigaUons  and  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  HawaU  re- 
vealed approximately  130  Oommunists  of 
the  total  population  of  aiiproximately 
500.000.  which  is  far  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  Communists  in  proportion  to  pop- 
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ulation  In  the  borne  State  of  the  gentle- 
man from  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
and.  if  his  reasoning  and  logic  is  appUed, 
New  York  would  be  disqualified  state- 
hood; such  reasoning  is  absurd. 

As  stated,  there  may  be  reasonable  ap- 
position to  statehood  for  HawaU.  but  our 
hatred  for  the  Communist  regime  should 
not  be  misdirected  against  our  own 
HawaU.  The  people  of  HawaU  are  loyal 
and  patriotic  American  dtlaens.  with  a 
minute  few  who  are  not  so  good — Just  as 
we  have  in  every  one  of  the  48  States  of 
our  great  Amoican  country. 


Fam  Prablsms  tmi  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  nwuiAxtra        \ 

HON.  JOHN  S.  COOPER 

or  KorrocKT 

IN  1SB  SSRAIV  OP  THE  XJKTTED  BTATtB 

Mondaw,  Augiut  3, 19S3 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  place  in  the  Comcuessiohal  Rboobo 
a  short  statement  upon  farm  problems 
and  policies.  I  desire  also  to  outline  the 
farm  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
In  this  session  of  the  Congress  and  the 
action  tak^  by  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  farm 
matters.  « 

The  wen-being  and  security  of  our 
people  depend  upon  a  full  supply  of  food 
and  fiber.  Rx>d  is  a  decisive  f actw  sup- 
porting the  fweign  poUcy  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  being  demopstrated  in 
East  Berlin  and  Germany  where  Ameri- 
can food  is  being  used  to  meet  Russian 
tyranny.  Here  at  home  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  depends  to  a  great  degree 
upon  the  proq)erity  of  the  farmer  and 
bis  ability  to  buy  the  products  of  labor 
and  industry.  If  fanners  are  to  main- 
tain a  stable  production  of  food,  they 
must  be  able  Co  improve  soU  and  their 
equipment  Tbey  cannot  do  this  unless 
fair  and  good  prices  for  their  croi»  are 
assured,  lliis  is  the  meaning  of  parity— 
that  the  farmer  must  receive  prices  for 
bis  crop  at  least  equal  to  the  prices  of 
the  things  be  must  buy,  plus  interest^ 
taxes,  and  labor  costs  he  must  pay. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  decline  in  farm  prices  and  I  would 
like  to  present  some  facts  upon  thiii 
Issue.  Agricultural  and  fum  prices 
have  been  affected  by  the  great  events 
and  forces  which  have  been  moving  at 
home  and  abroad.  Since  1940  farm 
prices  have  been  affected  by  war  and  Uie 
inflation  that  war  always  brii«s.  In- 
creased d<ynands  at  home  and  for  export, 
better  fanning  methods,  and  the  hard 
work  of  fanaecs  have  increased  farm 
production  40  percent  above  prewar 
levels.  Because  of  these  f  actcM^  average 
farm  prices  rose  to  their  highest  peak 
in  February  1951.  The  highest  net  farm 
income  occurring  to  farmers  for  any 
2.year  period  was  in  1947  and  In  1948. 
Since  February  1951.  farm  prices  have 
declined  from  a  price  index  of  313  k>  367 
in  January  1953.  Some  have  obaiged  the 
admmiwtration  of  Presideiit  Eisenhower 
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wtth  this  decline.  But  the  reoords  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
the  major  part  oi  this  decline  took  place 
before  President  Eisenhower  took  oflkce. 
For  aU  farm  prices.  84  percent  of  the 
decline  from  the  high  of  Febonary  1951 
was  before  January  1953.  The  decline 
since  January  1953  has  been  only  16 
percent. 

With  respect  to  beef  prices,  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  their  cattle 
reached  an  aUtime  high  of  30.39  in  April 
1951.  On  January  29.  1953,  when  the 
new  administration  to(^  office,  the  price 
had  already  dropped  to  an  average  of 
19.70.  A  further  decline  broueht  the 
ava-age  to  a  low  of  16.00.  but  the  price 
has  risen  some  since  that  time. 

Likewise,  the  unfavorable  change  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  products 
farmers  sell,  related  to  the  products  they 
buy  had  occurred,  in  great  part  prior  to 
January  1953.  For  example,  it  has  been 
calculated  tiiat  in  1947.  800  bushels  of 
com  would  buy  a  tractor  while  today 
1.800  bushels  are  required.  These  de- 
clines in  prices  and  buying  power  oc- 
curred in  great  part  before  January  1. 
1953.  Nevertheless,  the  new  administra- 
tion must  accept  reqxmsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  than  and  trsring  to  improve  the 
situation,  and  I  beUeve  that  it  has  made 
progress. 

It  is  important  that  we  consider  the 
real  forces  that  affec^  farm  prices.   Some 
are  favorable  today  and  some  are  un- 
favorable.   Upon  the  unfavorable  side, 
our  exports  to  foreign  countries  win  be 
lower  this  year  by  over  $1.2  blUion  from 
a  total  of  last  year,  a  decline  of  30  per- 
cent in  1  year.  During  the  postwar  years, 
the  great  demand  abroad  for  food  and 
exports,  financed  in  great  part  by  our  aid 
programs,  helped  sustain  prices  for  the 
American  farmn*.   Today,  because  these 
countries  have  increased  their  produc- 
tion, and  because  they  do  not  have  the 
dollars  to  buy  our  products,  exports  are 
decreasing  and  wiU  be  more  than  a  bU- 
lion  dollars  less  this  year  than  in  1952. 
nils  is  a  serious  matter  because  over  19 
percent  of  the  agricultural  products  were 
exported  last  year.    It  is  particularly 
serious  for  tobacco,  as  about  25  percent 
of  total  tobacco  productiop  has  been  sent 
abroad  since  the  close  of  World  War  IL 
Another  unfavorable  factor  is  found 
in  the  overproduction  of  certain  crops. 
Wheat  is  an  example.    The  total  supply 
now  being  estimated  is  48  percent  over 
the  normal  supply  needed  in  this  ooim- 
try  and  for  export.     The  cattle  popula- 
tion is  also  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
this  country.    Overproduction  is  reflect- 
ed Ui  the  fact  that  abou|;  $3  billion  of 
farm  commodities  have  be^  purchased 
or  are  under  loan  through  the  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Gorporati<xi. 

Upon  the  favorable  side  of  maintain- 
ing good  and  stable  prices,  we  fiiMl  the 
baying  power  of  our  own  petqile  has  been 
maintained.  As  of  Ji^  1. 1953,  the  rec- 
ords show  that  tliere  are  more  people 
employed,  average  wages  are  higher,  and 
savings  are  higher  than  at  any  time  in 
omr  history.  Undoubtedly,  this  strong 
purchasing  power  holds  tip  the  price  of 
any  comnxxfities  and  particularly  those 
which  aire  not  under  price  supports. 
Tliere  is  no  reason  why  this  purchasing 


power  Blioitfd  not  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  Matlon  and  the  farmer. 
Another  factor  which  has  austained 
farm  prices  has  been  our  priee-«upport 
system.  It  should  be  deaiiy  understood 
that  the  administratk»  of  i^esident 
Eisenhower  has  faithfully  used  mice 
supports  for  six  basic  commodities- 
corn,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  cotton,  and 
tobacco— and  further  ordered  mice  sup- 
ports for  dairy  products  for  this  year,  all 
at  the  rate  of  90  percent  of  parity.  As 
the  inflation  of  war  declines,  we  do  find 
ourselves  in  a  period  of  adjustment.  It 
is  a  time  which  requires  a  firm,  strong 
poUcy  in  agriculture  as  far  as  Govern- 
ment is  concerned.  President  Eism- 
hower,  the  administration,  and  the  Con- 
gress have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
develf^Tinent  and  maintenance  of  such  a 
policy  and  I  beUeve  that  the  record  thus 
far  is  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  thtir 
purpose. 

•  Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  to  correct  the 
causes  of  mice  declines: 

First  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  established  a  separate  agency,  the 
Foreign  AgriciUtural  Service,  to  find  new 
foreign  marlcets  for  farm  products  so 
that  expcois  can  be  bicreased. 

Second.  The  President  has  asked  the 
Congress  for  a  freer  trade  policy  to  en- 
able foreign  countries  to  buy  American 
products  and  has  establii^ied  a  foreign 
economic  policy  committee  to  work  on 
this  probleoL 

Third.  To  reduce  overproduction,  the 
Secretary  of  AgriciUture  caUed  a  refer- 
endum on  wheat  quotas  and  fanners 
voted  to  reduce  ttieir  acreage  to  62  mil- 
lion acres.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have 
a  referendum  later  on  cotton. 

Fourth.  The  President  asked  and  the 
Congress  has  voted  a  grant  of  one  milUoa 
tons  of  wheat  to  Pakistan. 

Fifth.  The  President  asked  and  the 
Congress  has  authorized  him  to  use  $100 
mllUon  of  surplus  foods  to  reUeve  famine 
and  despair. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  the  mutual  security 
biU  providing  that  $100  milUon  to  $250 
milUon  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
biU  could  be  used  for  surplus  food  for 
foreign  countries  aided. 

Sevmth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
arranged  a  program  of  beef  purchases 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  school 
lunch  programs,  amoimting  to  two  mU- 
Uon  pounds  of  beef  wieekly. 

In  addition,  this  Congress,  upon  the 
request  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  oomiri«ted  the  fol- 
lowing legislative  program: 

Rrst.  Reorganized  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  greater  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

Second.  Re(»rganlzed  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  secure  greater  farmer 
direction  and  control. 

Third.  Enlarged  we  crop  insurance 
program. 

Fourth.  Approved  without  change  the 
total  farm  appropriations  requested  by 
tiie  administi^tion  and  the  Bureau  of  tiie 
Budget.  The  appropriations  are  approx- 
imately the  same  as  for  the  previous  srear 
with  the  exception  of  the  item  for  pay- 
ments for  sou  conservation  which  was 
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reduced  to  $195  million.  The  $135  mil- 
lion requested  by  RBA  was  appropri- 
ated, and  the  largest  amount  In  history— 
$67.500.000 — was  appropriated  for  tele- 
phone loan  authorizations. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  price-support  program 
and  the  merits  <rf  the  so-called  flexible 
or  sliding-scale  support  program,  as 
compared  to  the  fixed  price  suppwt  of 
90  percent  of  parity. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  from  1938 
until  the  present  date  there  has  never 
been  a  permanent  fixed  90-percent  sup- 
port price  for  any  basic  crop  except  to- 
bacco. The  basic  price-suppMt  loan 
called  for  flexible  supports  ranging  from 
52  percent  to  75  percent.  The  Hope- 
Alken  Act  of  1948  passed  by  a  Republican 
Ckmgress,  and  the  Anderson  Act  of  1950. 
passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  pro- 
vide a  flexible  piice-suppm^  program. 
In  each  of  these  bills.  90  percent  tem- 
porary support  prices  were  provided  f or* 
2-year  period  for  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts, 
rice,  and  com.  The  90-percent  support 
will  expire  on  January  1.  1955,  unless  it 
is  extended.  Tlie  one  exception  is  to- 
bacco, which  has  a  fixed  90-percent  sup- 
port price  by  law,  because  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  introduced  and  in  which 
the  then  Senator  Barlctey  Joined.  This 
amendment  was  passed  ^  the  Congress 
in  1948. 

As  I  have  *sald  before,  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  faithfully  observed  the 
support  law  and.  in  addition,  has  given 
dairy  products  full  90  percent  of  parity 
«unx>rt. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  tobacco  is  a 
relatively  small  cn^),  produced  in  a  few 
States,  it  is  easily  controlled.  It  has  not 
cost  the  United  States  any  money,  and 
because  of  the  small  number  of  pur- 
chases of  tobacco,  it  should,  without 
question,  be  given  full  90  percent  of  par- 
ity support.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
policy  will  be  maintained  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  would  like  to  report  briefly  upon  my 
work  for  Kentucky  farmers  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  past  7  months: 

.First.  I  was  glad  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posed graduated  excise  tax  on  tobacco, 
because  I  believed  that  it  would  result  in 
lower  prices  for  Kentucky  tobacco.  I 
testified  before  the  House  Wajrs  and 
Means  Committee  against  the  bill  and 
presented  arguments  to  the  Departments 
of  the  Treasury  and  Agriculture.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  these  Departments 
vaideT  the  new  administration  have 
finally  opposed  the  graduated  tobacco 
tax  bilL  This  is  the  first  time  that  these 
Government  agencies  have  come  out 
against  such  legislaticm. 

Second.  Introduced  a  bill  to  extend  for 
the  years  1955  and  1956  full  90  percent 
of  parity  fixed  support  for  all  basic  farm 
commodities.  This  does  not  affect  to- 
bacco as  it  already  enjoys  a  fixed  90  per- 
cent by  reason  o^the  Cooper-Barkley 
amendment  of  1948. 

Third.  Introduced,  with  Senator  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia,  and  others,  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  soil  conservation  pay- 
ments frcAn  $195  million  to  $225  million, 
and  spoke  in  favor  of  it  As  the  vote  was 
tied  38  to  38.  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated. 


Fourth.  Presented  an  amendment  to 
tl:  e  TVA  apivopriation  bill  for  additional 
ft  nds  for  agriculture  and  development 
w  Uch  would  affect  favorably  several 
cc  unties  in  southwestern  Kentucky.  The 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Fifth.  Introduced,  with  other  Sena- 
tors, an  amendment  which  would  pre- 
se  rve  the  exemptions  enjoyed  by  farmers 
aid  haulers  of  farm  products  by  truck 
ui  der  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
T  lis  was  followed  by  a  request  directly 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Xt  at  the  order  setting  aside  these  exemp- 
tiiois  should  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
tte  Senate  had  time  to  act  on  the  so- 
called  trip  lease  bill,  which  had  pre- 
vi  }usly  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti'es.  As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the 
IC  C  did  postpone  the  effective  date  of  its 
tr  p  lease  order  until  next  year,  thtjs 
gi  ring  Congress  time  to  complete  action 
or  the  bill  itself. 

Sixth.  Worked  with  the  Eastern  Ken- 
tu  sky  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corpo- 
ra ion  in  helping  secure  approval  for 
fuids  needed  to  carry  on  their  project 
wlich  involves  60  counties  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  On  August  14.  REA  ap- 
prived  the  release  of  $1,600,000  which  I 
had  recommended  to  complete  sections 
A  and  B  of  the  generation  and  trans- 
m  ssion  facilities  serving  in  34  coimties 
in  eastern  and  centi-al  Kentucky. 

Seventh.  Supported  all  farm  appro- 
pr  ations  including  those  for  REA. 

Eighth.  Introduced  bills  to  improve 
educational  facilities,  particularly  af- 
fecting rural  commimitles.  One  of  these 
bills  would  provide  Federal  assistance 
fo  the  constructtcm  of  schools.  This  is 
in  ended  to  help  equalize  educational  op- 
po  -tunlties  in  rural  areas  and  other  areas 
wtlch  have  smaller  f^n»i>cifti  resources 
f  01  school  construction. 

'.  AMking  to  the  future,  the  President 
of  I  the  United  States  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  14  outstanding  farmers  of 


th<  country,  equally  divided  between  the 
paj  ties,  to  make  recommendations  upon 
th<  way  in  which  our  farm  program  can 
be  mproved.  The  Committees  on  Agrl- 
cul  we  of  botti  the  House  and  the  Senate 
wil  continue  their  extensive  hearings 
in  <  very  field  of  agriciiltiuw.  Inthispro- 
gra  m,  the  opinions  of  farmers,  of  farmer 
org Etnizations.  and  offthose  with  great 
kn(wledge  of  farm  programs  w^dl  be 
sou  iht. 

finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
whj  btever  program  is  recommended,  it  is 
the  Congress  which  will  finally  make  the 
decsion. 

/  B  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sta  ement,  there  are  many  forces,  eco- 
noi  lie  and  otherwise,  which  are  working 
in  1  he  world  and  in  our  country  which 
can  [lot  be  contarolled  entirely  by  legis- 
laU(«n  and  which  affect  all  prices.  But  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  legislation  to 
assire  to  our  farmers  their  full  share 
in  t  le  national  income  and  an  improve- 
mei  t  of  farm  communities,  I  feel  sure 
tha  this  administration  and  the  Con- 
gr«B  will  have  their  deep  interest  at 
hea  t.  As  for  myself.  I  will  continue  to 
wor  :  for  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  and 
the  teUon. 


Tbt  Deatk  Ksdl  for  Pablic  Houiif 

EXTENSION  OF  RESiARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PKMHSILTAin* 

IN  THX  BOUSX  OF  RKPRESEin'ATXVXB 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

1ST.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
no  field  of  Government  operations  has 
this  administration  made  more  of  a 
mockery  of  Its  liberal-sounding  cam- 
paign promises  than  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic housing — in  the  program  which  has 
had  such  remarkable  success  in  remov- 
ing slmns  from  our  cities  and  getting  the 
lower-income  groups  into  decent  living 
accommodations. 

This  administration  has  sounded  the 
death  Icnell  for  public  housing.  It  has 
done  it  in  several  ways. 

First,  it  used  a  meat  ax  on  public  hoxis- 
Ing  in  the  budget  proposals  made  to 
Congress,  cutting  from  75,000  units  a 
year  (the  Qgure  proposed  by  President 
Truman  in  his  final  budget)  to  35,000. 
the  niunber  of  vaaiXa  Congress  would  be 
asked  to  provide  funds  to  Imild. 

Next,  it  appointed  as  head  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency — the 
Government  agency  which  nms  the  pub- 
lic housing  as  well  as  all  other  Govern- 
ment housing  programs — a  former  Con- 
gressman who  had  been  outstanding 
throughout  his  political  career  as  one 
of  the  bitterest  foes  of  public  housing, 
one  of  the  diehard,  never-give-in  Re- 
publican leaders  against  this  whole  pro- 
gram. 

And  third,  in  the  fight  in  Congress  over 
the  funds  actually  to  be  appropriated  for 
pubUc  housing,  the  administration  made 
a  backstage  deal  with  the  Republican 
oppoients  of  public  housing  in  Ute  Con- 
gress to  settle  for  only  30,000  units  in  the 
present  fiscal  year— July  1. 1953.  to  Jun« 
30. 1954. 

And  that  is  not  an.  For  in  enacting  the 
appropriation  bill  for  public  housing.  th« 
Republican  leadership  in  this  rnngrfiw 
with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  did  nothing  to  block  iU- 
put  in  a  Joker  providing  that  no  new 
projects  could  be  started  this  year.  Tba 
law  says  the  fimds  can  only  be  spent  on 
work  already  in  progress. 

The  fact  is  that  the  money  appropri- 
ated is  not  even  enough  to  complete  units 
already  in  progress.  Consequently,  ther« 
must  be  wholesale  cancellations  in  tha 
construction  programs  of  housing  au- 
thoritles  all  over  the  country — ^including 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County. 

When  the  bill  to  provide  funds  was  up 
in  the  House,  the  Republicans  in  charge 
of  the  legislation  were  asked  point-blank 
1^  the  language  meant  merely  a  delay  in 
public  housing  or  its  complete  death. 
The  answer  was— and  it  is  in  the  record-* 
that  the  present  legislation  passed  by  the 
Republicans. in  this  Congress  with  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  White  House- 
means  the  death  of  public  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  us  in  the  Pittsburgh      i* 
area  this  Is  a  gravely  serious  matter. 
The  public-housing  program  has  been 
one  of  the  major  factors— one  of  the 
most   important   Instruments— for   re- 
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juvenatioff  Plttabargh  Inta  the  crcatest 
wonder  d^  of  America,  into  a  dty  at 
laugiees  and  modernisation  and  physl. 
cad  tanprorement.  unmatched  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

We  are  proud  of  what  the  citizens  of 
our  area  and  their  local  officials— Mayor 
Lawzeaoe,  County  Onamisstoner  Kane, 
as  well  as  business,  labor,  and  dvle  lead- 
ers— nhave  together  accomplished  in  this 
great  rejuvenation  of  what  was  once  re- 
garded as  a  dying  community. 

More  than  that,  however,  we  are  con- 
scious of  what  these  improvements  have 
meant  in  the  lives  of  people. 

I  remember  the  first  housing  projects 
biiilt  in  the  Pittsburgh  area— Bedford 
Dwellings,  and  later.  Terrace  Yillag^' 
replacing  some  ot  the  worst  slums  In 
America  with  fine,  decent,  but  low-cost 
housing  that  has  meant  the  difference 
between  filth  and  beauty  in  the  living 
conditions  of  many  of  the  tenamts. 
Other  projects  followed,  in  Pittsburgh 
amd  in  the  mrroonding  ^vMwtni^Tii^fff 
and  they  are  outstanding  cootributioi» 
to  a  better  community  life.  They  have 
been  instrumental  in  cutthig  crime.  In 
saying  marriages,  tai  giving  children  a 
new  chance  and  a  new  faith  In  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Now  who  fought  this  Idea  of  puUlc 
housing?  The  real-estate  lobby,  at 
coxirse  and  for  the  simple  reascm  that  it 
did  not  want  decent  housing  to  be  availa- 
ble  at  low  rents  when  so  much  slum  prop- 
erty in  the  surrounding  neighborhoods 
could  otherwise  be  rented  at  excessively 
high  rents.  And  who  were  the  allies  of 
the  real-estate  lobby  in  this  long  crusade 
against  public  boosing?  Why,  of  course. 
It  was  the  leadership  of  the  RepubUean 
Party  and  nearly  all  of  the  Republicans 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Bomblican  80th  Congress  in 
1947  and  1948.  they  virtually  killed^pub- 
lie  housing.  The  Democrats  came  back 
and  mtLond  the  program  to  full  vigor. 
Mbw  the  Republicans  are  busUy  engaged 
agahi  with  tbelr  friends  hi  the  lobby  out- 
fits to  give  pnUic  housing  a  final  and 
complete  bnrlaL  And  they  have  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  that  about. 
This  year  it  meant  a  cut  to  30,000  units 
nationally— which  wlU  Jot  about  rule 
out  anything  at  aU  for  Qie  Pittsburgh 
area,  and  next  year  they  p|am  to  make  it 
complete  by  voting  no  funds  at  aU. 

So.  it  would  be  silly  to  count  on  the 
present  Cbngress  doing  anything  oon- 
stmetlve  next  year  about  this  situation. 
It  has  already  announced  Its  decision — 
public  housing  most  die. 

What  about  the  people  who  live  in 
public  housing  units?  The  Republicans 
in  the  Congress  have  said  repeatedly  that 
these  people  should  be  thrown  out  and 
the  projects  sold  to  private  enterprise 
for  rental  purposes  at  whatever  rmt  the 
market  will  bring.  Of  course,  now  ttuit 
the  Republican  Congress  with  the  fuU 
approval  and  support  of  the  administra- 
tion has  killed  rent  control,  the  aky  is 
the  limit  on  what  a  bmdlord  can  charge. 

So.  if  Congress  succeeds  in  killing  pub- 
Uc housing  and  forcing  the  sale  of  the 
housing  units  to  private  landlords,  the 
people  who  live  In  those  projects  would 
really  get  it  coming  and  going. 

We  Democrats  in  Congress  will  not  sit 
idly  by.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  greedy 


however,  the  people  saw  At  last 

ber  to  pot  the  DOBOontle  Futgr  In  tbe 

u^noritj.  But  we  will  eontlnoe  to  fight 
with  all  oar  strength  and  resources  to 
prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Roosevelt-Tru- 
man p<dicies  n^iich  have  helped  all  the 
people  in  so  many  different  ways. 

I  remember  when  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  came  to  Pittsburgh  to  dedi- 
cate Terrace  Village.  That  great  leader 
saw  hi  pubttc  housing  no  threat  of 
"creeping  socialism"  or  of  "Government 
waste."  but  an  illustration  of  how  gov- 
ernment working  doaely  with  local  com- 
munities, can  help  make  our  cities  bloom 
in  pleasant  surroundings  for  the  people; 
can  cut  down  on  the  misery  and  the  dis- 
ease and  the  despair  which  breed  and 
flourish  in  sliuns.  and  can  make  good 
housing  not  merely  a  dream  but  an  actu- 
ality for  thousands  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  live  in  the  most  wretched  con- 
ditions imaginaUe. 

This  administration's  performance  on 
puUic  housing,  while  not  squaring  with 
its  campaign  promises  not  to  repecJ  the 
social  progress  of  the  past  20  years,  cer- 
tainly squares  with  the  past  record  of  its 
party  in  flghting  every  single  New  Deal 
and  Fair  Deal  proposal  for  the  benefit  of 
an  the  people. 

I  do  not  think  the  peoide  win  soon 
again  make  the  mistake  so  many  made 
last  November  when  they  put  Republican 
Idiiloaophy  in  cmtroL  It  is  a  irfiUoeophy 
which  went  out  of  date  25  years  ago  in 
the  greatest  depression  we  ever  had. 


Souaary  of  tbe  LegblalioB  Reported  by 
the  ScMle  Leber  e^  PdiBc  Welfwe 
Committee  Dviec  tbe  1st  5ctsioB  ef 


JULTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

m  TBS  SBlf  ATB  OP  ISS  XJHmD  8TAIXB 
JTonday.  Antnut  S,  2953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  Uie 
Recote  a  summary  of  the  legialatian  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  lAbor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  83d  Coogress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcdid 
as  follows: 

BoMMAKw  or  toowLtnow  Bucaiiu  ar  «■ 
SswAxa  Labob  amb  Pmuc  Warjom  Oom- 

!.  lar 


ncnr 

DmtDg  fti9  lat  wndon  of  the  83d  Congren, 
SO  Mll8  dealing  with  problems  of  education. 
excluslTe  of  bina  eoocerned  with  veterans' 
education  and  federal  aid  for  education  In 
the  healtti  profwwdmm.  -were  Introduced  and 
referred  to  this  committee,  nteae  hills  were 
•uheequently  assigned  to  the  Buhooinmittee 
on  Bducatton  for  |»ellmlnary  oonalderatlaa 
and  report.  Among  thtoee  hUIs,  Whl<!h  covered 
a  wtds  range  at  ednnattnnal  nattcn,  were 
the  fcdUmhag  measuw  vpoii  which  action 
was  completed  by  the  eoaamlttee. 


fat  srtsel  tontiructtom  to 
mMteted  ¥f  fMcrsI  mctivlUe* 

On  July  8.  1068.  the  Boose  pswd  H.  B. 
I.  wbtala  ■■••  zUaned  to  this  eonmlttee. 
<nw  lateiary  pnrpoaa  oT  that  bin  was  to 
1  and  extend  Pobllo  Law  816.  iriilch  waa 
ta  1060  prtaasvlly  pi  deal  wtth  the 
TtAmnl  Ooveoisaent^  xespooslbmtf  for  aid- 
ing aeiiool  oonatruetton  in  eonrniimltles  that 
2uMl  been  hordamed  ivith  sntastanttal  1 
In  school  attendanoa,  as  a  result  of  def  c 
and  related  Pederal  actlTitles.  H.  R.  0040 
was  stanllar  In  purpuae  to  a.  1606.  which  had 
been  Introduced  by  Senator  8hitb  of  Mew 
Jersey  on  AprU  0.  1063.  and  referred  to  this 
oommittee.  This  bUl  was  ««— «g»*Ml  to  carrir 
out  the  President's  recommendation  made  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  that  PubUe 
liKW  S16  be  extended  to  provide  addlttonal 
Federal  aid  for  the  constructton  of  sc^iooJs 
In  these  situations  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  clearcut  and  direct  responsi- 
bility. Senate  bills  relating  to  the  extension 
of  Federal  aid  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities  also  had  been  tntrodoced  by  Oen- 
ator  Hot.,  for  himself  and  Senator  M maur 
(8.  444  on  Janimry  IS.  1063)  and  by  Swnator 
BdCPHBrr  (8.  687  on  January  IS,  1063). 

Actkm  OB  H.  R.  6040  was  completed  by  Om 
Subcommittee  on  BducatloB  on  July  S3. 1053. 
when  the  bill  was  approved  with  an  amend- 
ment In  tbe  nature  oC  a  cubetltute.  Tbe 
amended  bm  was  favorably  reported  by  tbe 
fiill  cx>mmlttee  on  X«bor  and  PuMlc  Welfare 
on  July  20.  1063,  and  placed  on  tbe  Senate 
Calendar.  The  bill  as  amended  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  en  August  1,  1063.  Conferees 
were  appointed  to  reooncUe  tbe  dlgeieucee 
between  the  two  yerslopa  ot  tha  bilL  The 
eoof  erenoe  report  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses  on  Ax«ust  3.  1^3.  and  the  bill  be- 
came pubUc  law. 

Tlxls  act  authortaes  farther  Federal  asslst- 
aaoe  in  meeting  school  oonatnictlon  needs  In 
localities  overburdened  by  school  monbar- 
ahlp  increases  stnoe  June  30. 1062.  and  up  to 
June  SO.  1064,  which  are  attributable  to  new 
or  Increased  defense  and  related  Federal  ao- 
tlvttiea.  It  alao  autborlaes  school  .eanstrae- 
tlon  assists  nee  in  other  federally  aOeeted 
areas,  prlndpaUy  those  with  large  tw<«i«« 
populations,  which  have  a  serious  federally 
caused  mtbool  eonstruetlon  problem  but 
which  have  had  no  subatantlal  laoreasas  In 
school  population  la  recent  yeara.  FhMOly 
the  act  authorlaes  the  mating  at  appropria- 
tions during  the  canwat  flecal  year  to  paf 
certain  entitlements  oi  local  school  districts 
undsr  title  n  oi  the  law  which  have  not  \ 
paid  because  at  Insufltdent  funds. 


r^deni  wMHaUatee  lor  mutmtenmnoe  mnd  op- 
erstioa  of  tehooU  in  areas  a09ctea  by 
Federal  activities 

On  July  14,  1063,  the  Ronse  passed  H.  R. 
0078,  whl^  was  refSired  to  this  committee. 
T%e  purpose  of  that  bfU  was  to  amend  and 
extend  the  duration  of  PubUc  Lew  874.  which 
was  enacted  In  1060  as  a  companion  measure 
to  PuUlc  I<aw  816. 1'sfeiied  to  above.  In  order 
to  provide  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  for  tbe 
malntenanee  and  operatloa  of  spools  In, 
areas  afleeted  by  Federal  activities.  The  bill 
was  derigned  to  extend  Public  Law  874  for  an 
artdlMonal  2  yeaa  <untU  June  SO.  1066)  and 
to  make  various  amendments  which  were  In- 
dicated as  a  result  of  3  years'  experience  with 
the  law's  administration.  H.  R.  6078  was 
similar  In  purpose  to  S.  1607.  which  had  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Sierra  of  New  Jersey 
on  April  8,  1053,  and  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Action  on  H.  R.  OOTB  was  completed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  on  July  23. 1053, 
when  the  bill  was  approved  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
amended  bin  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
tail  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
on  July  SO,  1083,  amd  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  The  bin  as  amended  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  August  1,  1063.  Confereee 
were  appointed  to  reeoncUe  the  digeiences 
between  the  two  versions  of  the  blU.    Tbe 
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ooof OTWM6  ivpoi'l  WMM  sdoptod  by  tartk 
Houaw  on  Augmt  S.  1B6S,  and  tba  bill  be« 
CUM  pQbUe  law. 

WUto  Um  apeelal  VManl  iwpoiwtblU^  to 
th«w  f  wtBrmlly  affected  acliool  dletclete  will 
oontliixie  for  aome  time  In  the  Zoneeeabla 
future,  tbte  act  prorldee  only  a  a-yaar  ezteu' 
8km  of  the  law  at  tbU  time  because  of  tbe 
cetabUabment  of  a  Oommlaalon  to  make  a 
tborougb  study  of  tbe  proper  relattonablp 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  programs  In 
educational  and  otber  fields.  Tbls  Commls- 
eion  will  concern  Iteelf  wttb  tbe  Impact  of 
Federal  property  ownenblp  and  otber  Fed- 
eral activity  on  State  and  local  oommunltlee 
and  tbe  resultant  e<nmm»nttAt.u^g  sbould  be 
of  material  Talue  to  tbe  President  and  tbe 
Congrees  In  reacblng  a  decision  as  to  bow 
best  to  discharge  on  a  long-range  basis  the 
type  at  Federal  responsibility  to  irtilch  Pub- 
lic Zaw  874.  as  amended.  Is       ~ 


Western  Interttate  CommUHon  for  Higher 
EdueatiOH 

8.  1815  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Buinr, 
for  blmself  and  numerous  otber  Senators,  on 
April  1,  195S.  and  referred  to  tbls  committee. 
Tbe  purpoee  of  tbe  bill  was  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congrees  to  11  Western  States  and 
tbe  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  enter 
Into  a  compact  relating  to  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  establlab  a  Western  Interstate 
Commission  for  Blgber  Bducatloo.  Tbe  con- 
sent of  Congress  for  such  a  compact  la  ez- 
preesly  required  under  section  10  of  article  I 
at  tbe  Constitution. 

Action  on  S.  1515  was  completed  by  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Kducatloo  on  June  a.  1968. 
and  tbe  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  tbe 
fUU  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wd- 
fare  on  June  11.  1953.  Tbe  measure  was 
passed  by  tbe  Senate  on  June  18.  1958,  and 
by  tbe  House  on  July  ao.  1958.  Tbe  act 
was  signed  by  tbe  President,  ^'•""iiiiiig  public 
law. 

Under  tbe  provlirions  of  tbe  act  any  five  or 
more  at  tbe  Statee  of  Arlaona.  California. 
Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico.  Oregon.  XTtab.  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming, attd  tbe  Ttorttorles  of  Alaska  and 
HawaU  are  granted  tbe  consent  of  Congrees 
to  enter  Into  tbe  compact.  It  Is  tbe  primary 
aim  of  tbe  compacting  States  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  malntaaanoe  and  opwatlon  of  adequate 
educational  facUltlee  In  tbe  eeeentlal  fields 

I  of  professional,  technical,  and  graduate  train- 
ing. Specifically,  the  compacting  Statee  are 
Immediately  ecmcemed  about  tbe  provision 

l  of  adequate  faculties  and  services  In  tbe 
respective  health  professions  of  dentistry, 
medldne,  public  health,  and  veterinary 
medicine.  The  compact  Is  not.  bowever, 
restricted  to  tbeee  profeeslons  and  tbe  com- 
pacting Statee  may  undertake  similar  activ- 
ities In  otber  professional  and  gradxiate 
fields. 

Knactment  of  tbls  legislation  Is  predicated 
on  tbe  belief  that  tbe  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  cooperation  among  tbe 
,  States  to  meet  common  proMems  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions.  Tbls  act  will 
enable  tbe  Western  Statee  to  cooperate  for 
tbe  desirable  purpoee  of  Improving  their  edu- 
cational programs. 

National  Setenee  FoundtMon 
8.  977  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Smith 
of  Hew  Jersey,  for  blmeelf  and  Senator  Axxsm. 
on  Ptobruary  18.  1953.  and  referred  to  tbls 
conunlttee. 

Tbe  main  purpoee  at  tbe  bill  was  to  re- 
move from  tbe  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  507,  81«t  Cong.)  the 
815  mlllloa  limitation  on  tbe  amount  of  an- 
nual appropriations  which  could  be  wm^^ 
for  the  purposee  of  tbe  act.  Bemoval  of  the 
appropriation  limitation  was  neoeesary  In 
ordCT  to  permit  further  centrallaatlon  o< 
basic  sdentlflc  reseaxeh  In  tbe  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Such  oentrallastlon  Is  in 
acctwd  with  tbe  fundamental  purpoeee  for 
Which    tbe    Foundation    was    created    and 
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Hboold  lead  to  more  efltelent  administration 
at  FMlscal  programs  aimed  at  tbe  encourage- 
ment at  baste  research  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Although  the  Foundation  U  now  a  going 
concern  having  been  actively  In  operaticm  for 
approximately  a  years,  tbe  centralisation  of 
basic  research  envisaged  by  the  act  largely 
failed  to  materialise.  While  the  act  specifi- 
cally aiitborlaee  tbe  transfer  to  the  Founda- 
tion at  funds  available  for  basic  reeearch  to 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  the 
aM>roprlatlon  limitation,  nevertheless,  served 
as  an  effective  barrier  to  any  sizable  transfer 
of  such  funds  for  the  reason  that  tbe  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  could  not  legally 
request  adequate  appropriations  for  tbe  con- 
tinuance of  such  programs  In  subsequent 
fears.  Such  an  arrangement,  leading  to  dlf- 
ruslon  of  responsibility  among  Federal  agm- 
:les.  is  adnUnistratlvely  inefficient  and  it 
tiampers  and  defeats  tbe  fundamental  pur- 
iXMes  of  the  act. 

Action  on  S.  977  was  completed  by  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Education  on  June  2.  1953, 
when  the  bill  was  approved  with  an  amend- 
ment. The  measure,  as  amended,  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  tbe  fxill  Ccnnmlttee  on 
L<abor  and  Public  Welfare  on  June  11,  1953. 
md  it  was  passed  by  tbe  Senate  on  Jime  18. 
1953.  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  August  3,  1853,  and  It  became 
;>ublle  law. 

HXALTB  LXGISLATIOH 

During  tbe  1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress. 
36  bills  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  tbe 
Nation's  health  problems,  excliisive  of  meas- 
uree  relating  to  health  problems  of  veterans. 
were  introduced  and  referred  to  tbls  com- 
mittee. Tbeee  bills  were  subsequently  as- 
ilgned  to  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Health  for 
preliminary  consideration  and  report. 
Among  tbeee  bills,  which  covered  a  oonsld- 
srable  number  of  health  subjecte.  were  the 
Following  measures  upon  whl^  s<'tion  was 
Dompleted  by  the  committee. 

Mxtention  of  Botpltal  Conttruetion  Act 
8. 987  was  introduced  on  February  18.  1953, 
l>y  Senator  Taft.  for  blmeelf  and  Senator 
Inx.  and  referred  to  tbls  committee.  Tbe 
>urpose  of  this  bUl  was  to  extend  the  duru- 
lon  of  tbe  Hoepital  Survey  and  Construction 
let.  a  measure  which  has  been  instrumental 
n  encouraging  tbe  Statea  and  local  commu- 
iltles  to  add  substantially  to  tbe  Nation's 
available  health  faculties. 

Aotton  OD  8.  967  was  cmnpleted  by  tbe 
i  luboommlttee  on  Health  on  May  a7.  1953. 
'  rhen  tbe  bill  was  approved  with  an  amend- 
i  oent.  Tbe  measure  as  amended  was  favor- 
I  ibly  reported  by  tbe  fuU  Committee  on  Labor 
iind  Public  Welfare  on  June  11,  1953.  and 
It  was  passed  by  tbe  Senate  on  June  18. 
:  953.  Tbe  bUl  as  amended  was  passed  by 
pe  Hbuse  on  July  30  1968.  and  It  became 
J  tibUc  Law  151  on  July  37.  1953. 

Tills  act  extends  for  2  additional  years 
1  tie  duration  of  the  Hoq>ltal  Survey  and 
( instruction  Act.  Tbe  original  act  (PubUc 
law  735.  79th  Cong.)  authorized  a  5-year 
irogram.  wbUe  in  1940.  3  years  before  the 
crlglnal  expiration  date,  the  act  was 
■  mended  so  as  to  extend  the  program  to 
June  30.  1955  (PubUc  Law  380,  Blst  Cong.). 
Experience  has  demonstrated  tbe  value 
e  r  tbls  program  and  tbe  soundness  of  its 
basic  admlnlstrattve  provtslons.  its  survey 
and  planning  provlalons  have  promoted 
o  rderly  planning  for  hoepital  services  In  aU 
or  tbe  States.  A  total  of  96.500  beds  wUl 
li  ave  been  added  to  tbe  hoepital  assets  of  the 
»  atlon  upon  tbe  completion  of  projects  ap- 
p  roved  up  to  January  of  tbls  year.  Furtber- 
Biore,  since  moet  of  the  hospitals  financed 
V  Oder  tbls  program  are  in  areas  which  had 
f(  w.  if  any.  faclUtles  heretofore.  It  has  aided 
g  -eatly  In  meeting  the  problem  of  maldls- 
« Ibutlon  of  facUltlee. 

A  Uhoritp  for  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  make  factory  inapectUma 
On  July  18.  1953.  tbe  House  passed  H   R 
6  '40,  which  was  referred  to  this  committee. 


Tbe  primary  purpoaa  of  that  bin  was  to  ^..r- 
vlde  clear  and  enfordUa  statutory  authority 
for  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  inspect  factorlee  and  other  eetabliah- 
ments  in  which  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cqo« 
metlcs  are  manufactured,  processed,  packed. 
or  held.  In  order  to  safeguard  tbe  public 
health  and  safety. 

It  had  become  urgently  neoeesary  In  the 
Interest  of  public  health  and  eafety  clearly 
to  establish  inspection  authority,  bsnai— 
tbe  Supreme  Court.  In  V.  3.  v.  Cardiff,  da- 
elded  on  December  8.  1963,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  tbe  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Ooa- 
metlcs  Act  did  not  clearly  provide  that  tba 
refusal  to  admit  a  food  and  drug  Inspector 
constituted  a  violation  of  that  act.  Tbe 
Court  held  that  tbe  existing  law  was  fatally 
Inconsistent  because  Congress  in  on*  provi- 
sion (sec.  704)  authorized  inspectloiis  "aftar 
first  making  requeet  and  obtaining  irenati 
slon  of  the  owner,  operator,  or  custodian"  ef 
the  factory,  but  In  another  provision  (see. 
301  (f))  prohibited  the  "refusal  to  pannlk 
entry  or  Inspection." 

Dntll  tbls  case  was  decided,  tbe  act  was 
Interpreted  and  administered  by  tbe  rood 
and  Drug  Administration,  with  tbe  ooneur- 
rence  of  tbe  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
responsible  trade  organizations  and  mambeta 
of  the  food,  dnig,  and  cosmetic  Industrlsa,  as 
granting  tbe  Administration  the  right  to  In- 
sist that  its  Inspectors  be  permitted  to  antw 
and  Inspect. 

In  view  of  tbe  serious  baaard  to  tbe  paMIe 
health  and  safety  which  might  weU  have  ra- 
sxilted  from  tbe  denial  of  this  power,  tba 
President.  In  his  meaaage  on  tbe  state  of  tte 
Union,  urged  the  Oonffrees  to  reetoce  tbe 
power  of  tbe  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlatratloc 
to  make  factory  inapectlona.  In  the  course 
of  a  nationwide  televlalon  broadcast  i«^«|^ 
on  June  3,  1953.  tbe  new  administration  iw- 
peated  this  urgent  request. 

H.  R.  5740  was  similar  in  purpose  to  8.  801. 
which  had  been  Introdiioed  by  Senatcr 
HuKFHasT  on  January  38.  1958,  and  to  8. 
835.  which  was  Introduced  by  Senator  a»am 
at  New  Jeraey  on  February  6.  1968.  Aetton 
(m  H.  R.  5740  was  completed  by  the  Subooa- 
mlttee  on  Health  when  the  bill  was  approvad 
with  an  amendment  on  July  ai,  1968.  Um 
amended  blU  was  favorably  reported  by  tbe 
fuU  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publle  Wel- 
fare on  JvUy  39.  1963.  and  ptoced  on  tbe 
Senate  Calendar.  After  debate,  tbe  bUl  as 
amended  was  passed  by  tbe  ^enate  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1953.  On  the  same  date,  the  HotM* 
disagreed  with  the  Senate  amendment;  tbe 
Senate  subeequently  receded  from  Its 
amendment;  and  the  bUI  was  paMSd  by  tbe 
Senate  without  amendment.  Tbe  Piesldmt 
approved  tbe  blU  as  public  law. 

In  addition  to  "•"ng  tbe  ebangaa  In 
present  law  necessary  to  make  sure  th^^  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  wUl  have 
adeqtiate  inspection  authority,  tbe  act  con- 
tains certain  otber  propoeed  changes  in  ex- 
isting law  intended  to  meet  various  suggea- 
tlons.  These  provisions  Include  the  foUow- 
Ing  stipulations  governing  Inspections: 

1.  That  upon  completion  of  an  Inspection 
the  InqMctor  shall  give  to  tbe  factory  owner 
a  report  In  writing  with  reepect  to  tbe  omdl- 
tlons  observed  which  bear  on  sanitation  or 
other  conditions  of  a  similar  nature.  This 
report  must  be  given  before  tbe  Inspector 
leaves  the  premises. 

3.  That  when  any  sample  Is  obtained  In 
tbe  course  of  an  inspection,  the  inspector 
must  give  a  receipt  therefor  to  the  factory 
owner,  describing  the  samplea  obtained. 

3.  That  whenever  In  tbe  oouree  of  an  in- 
spection of  a  factory  where  food  Is  manu- 
factiuwl.  proceesed.  or  packed,  the  iMpeotor 
obtains  a  sample  of  any  food,  and  an  analy- 
sis is  made  of  such  food  to  determine 
whether  It  contains  filth,  decomposltton.  or 
other  similar  contamination,  a  copy  of  tha 
results  of  tbe  analysis  must  be  furnished  to 
the  factory  owner. 


Amendment  of  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetie 
Aet  in  order  to  identify  tKe  drug  aureo- 
mycin  by  its  chemical  name 

Senator  Ivxa  introduced  S.  1866  on  May  la. 
1963,  and  tbe  bUl  waa  referred  to  thla  com- 
mittee. The  purpoee  of  thla  bUl  waa  to  sub- 
stitute the  generic  term  "cblortetracycline" 
for  tbe  name  "aureomycln"  in  sections  503 
(1)  and  507  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Coemetlc  Act.  <^ 

Aureomycln  Is  one  of  the  antibiotic  drugs 
which  have  i»x)ved  highly  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  When  aureomycln  waa 
discovered  In  1947.  Uttle  waa  known  of  ita 
chemical  structure.  Tbe  drug  firm  which 
produced  the  new  drug  selected  tbe  name 
"aureomycln"  because  of  tbe  golden  or  yel- 
lowish color  of  tbe  drug  and  its  derivation 
from  streptomycee.  Since  that  time  addi- 
tional studies  have  been  made,  and  it  is 
now  known  that  the  proper  name  of  tbe 
drug.  accTirately  deecrlbing  the  same,  is 
"cblortetracycline." 

The  change  in  name  was  deelrable  because 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  should  des- 
ignate drugs  by  terms  that  are  descriptive 
of  their  chemical  structure  rather  than  by 
f  ancif iU  or  nondeacriptlve  trade  names.  Fur- 
thermore, the  use  of  the  manufacturer's 
trade  name  as  a  general  descriptive  term  de- 
prives tbe  manufacturer  of  an  opportunity 
to  have  "aweomydn"  registered  as  a  trade- 
mark. 

The  bUl  waa  approved  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  on  July  9.  1953  and  it  was 
favorably  reported  by  tbe  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  July  14,  1953. 
MeanwhUe  a  companion  biU.  H.  R.  5016.  waa 
reported  In  the  Houae  on  July  6,  1953.  Thla 
bill  waa  paaaed  by  the  Houae  on  July  30, 
1953  and  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
H.  R.  5016  waa  passed  by  the  Senate  on  JiUy 
38.  1953  in  Ueu  of  S.  1868  and  became  Pub- 
lic Law  301. 

Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 

6.  1456  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hn.L  on 
March  25.  1953.  and  refored  to  this  commit- 
tee. The  pvirpoee  of  the  blU  was  to  provide 
that  donations  for  maintenance  of  tbe  Oor- 
gas Memorial  Laboratory  may  be  accepted 
from  Latin  American  countries  and  from 
other  sourcee.  This  would  change  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  act  which  require  that 
such  countries  be  Invited  to  contribute.  Tbls 
legislation  wotUd  also  amend  the  basic  act  by 
eliminating  provisions  that  these  countries 
be  repreeented  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  laboratory  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  contributions. 

The  bUl  was  approved  by  tbe  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  on  July  9.  1953  and  it  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  fuU  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  July  14. 
1953.  and  placed  on  tbe  Senate  Calendar.  S. 
1456  was  passed  by  tbe  Senate  on  July  18, 
1953.  and  was  pending  In  tbe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  when  the  Congress 
adjourned  on  Augtist  3,  1953. 


Inflmtion  Rus  Rannwirf  Afua 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FxwweTLVAWia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Elsenhower  administration  cam- 
paigned for  office  on  a  pledge  to  do  some- 
thing about  high  prices.  It  ridiculed 
price  and  rent  controls  as  ineffective, 
and  said  it  had  some  secret  formulas  for 


bringing  down  the  cost  of  liYing  without 
the  use  of  these  controls. 

Well,  this  administration  killed  price 
controls  aiid  it  killed  rent  controls,  and 
now  we  are  seeing  the  consequences  in 
a  steady  upward  climb  of  the  prices  of 
the  ttiingB  the  people  buy  and  need — 
housing,  gasoline,  milk,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts of  all  kinds,  food. 

Price  controls  and  rent  controls  are 
not  the  complete  answer  to  inflation,  and 
never  were.  But  the  facts  prove  that 
these  controls  did  help — and  help  sub- 
stantially— in  curbing  the  inflation  set 
off  by  the  Korean  war  and  the  start  of 
tbe  huge  defense  production  program. 

As  the  situation  eased,  many  of  the 
controls  were  suspended.  But  they  were 
kept  on  the  statute  books,  ready  for  re- 
use if  circumstances  changed  again,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  warrant  their  reestab- 
lishment. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration 
came  in.  it  Junked  the  controls.  Every- 
body knows  what  happened  right  after 
that — ^prices  started  to  Jump.  Ciga- 
rettes went  up  a  cent  a  pack  or  more  right 
away.  Gasoline  shot  up.  Milk  went  up. 
Canned  foods  of  all  kinds  went  up. 
These  prices  went  up  for  only  one  rea- 
son— the  consiuners  were  willing  to  pay 
in  order  to  get  these  things.  The  prices 
do  not  go  up  in  ottler  to  give  the  pro- 
ducers a  fair  return,  or  to  cover  higher 
costs,  because  under  price  control  they 
had  obtained  every  conceivable  price 
increase  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
Controls  were  liberal  enough  to  allow  4 
handsome  margin  of  profit. 

So  that  any  manufacturer  or  producer 
who  exacted  a  big  price  increase  after 
controls  went  off  was  just  cashing  in  on 
a  greedy  grab  for  more  of  the  consumers' 
dollars. 

Not  only  did  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration terminate  the  controls  then  in 
existence,  but  it  fought  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  writing  into  law  the  power 
of  standby  controls. 

If  anjrthing  should  happen  now  to  set 
off  a  wave  of  scare-buying  or  inflation, 
or  if  we  shoiild  be  suddenly  attacked  and 
have  to  live  under  combat  conditions, 
there  is  at  present  no  power  ansrwhere 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  prevent 
chiselers  from  gouging  the  public  on 
items  which  might  suddenly  become 
scarce. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  look  for  this  to 
happen.  We  all  hope  and  pray  it  will 
never  happen.  But  in  these  uneasy  and 
nervous  days  of  international  tension, 
the  chance  of  danger  is  always  present. 
And  the  Government  should  be  pre- 
pared to^meet  whatever  danger  should 
come. 

We  are  not  prepared  today,  certainly 
not  in  the  econtnnic  area. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  failure 
of  this  Republican  administration  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  Government.  Its 
feeling  seems  to  be:  Give  business  what- 
ever it  wants,  even  if  that  means  strip- 
ping the  people  of  protection  against 
Inflation,  or  what  have  you,  and  let  us 
hope  nothing  happens  to  upset  the  apple- 
cart. 

Well,  we  all  hope  nothing  serious  hap- 
pens, for  certainly  this  administration 
would  not  know  how  to  cope  with  it,  IT 
it  did  hap£>eii. 


Win  SeeM^-Oass  Mail  Rates  Be  Raised 
From  42  PerccBt  to  300  PcrccBt  and 

Man? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


cv  MimrcsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Miimesota.  Mr. 
£b>eaker,  the  proposed  drastic  increases 
in  second-class  mail  rates  affects  every 
magazine,  periodical,  and  newspaper 
published  in  the  United  States. 

Ayers  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Di- 
rectory for  1950  informs  us  that  there 
are  12,115  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  Nation.  It  further  gives  the  fig- 
ures on  periodicals  and  magazines :  there 
are  6,960  of  them  in  the  48  States  and 
Territories.  There  are  many  others  pub- 
lished which  are  not  listed  but  which 
have  second-class  mail  permits. 

When  one  mentions  magazines  the 
first  thought  in  most  peoples'  minds  are 
magazines  like  Life,  Time,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Collier's,  Newsweek,  Cos- 
mopolitan, Ladies'  Katat  Journal,  Look 
and  others  with  huge  circulations.  But 
the  figures  show  that  there  are  some 
1,800  magazines  in  America  of  general 
circulation  and  less  than  100  of  them 
have  more  than  250,000  circulation. 
•UBonr  o«  aicAU,  n 


That  thought  can  also  be  carried  Into 
the  newspaper  field.  When  oim  men- 
tions big  newspapers  we  think  of  the 
New  Yoric  Times,  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  Chicago  Tribune,  or  the  big  daily 
nearest  one's  home  and  his  own  small 
city  daily.  Yet  there  are  12,115  news- 
papers in  the  Nation  and  the  biggest  of 
them  will  be  least  hit  by  these  prop(Med 
sharp  and  confiscatory  second-class  rate 
increases  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  6052. 

Before  di-scussing  these  proposed  rates 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
s(xne  of  the  largest  dailies  are  backing 
the  Summerfield  proposals.  I  checked 
into  Just  how  much  these  papers  use  the 
United  States  mails  for  their  newspaper 
circulation.  The  Washington  News  wrote 
me  that  their  circulation  is  136,098  and 
only  809  copies  went  by  mail  or  only 
0.594  percent.  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
it  writes,  sends  1.475  percent  via  mail. 
New  York  World-Telegram  one-half  of 
1  percent;  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
6.2,  and  the  V/ashington  Star  only  0.84 
of  1  percent  C^ily  a  handful  of  our 
great  dallies  send  as  much  as  5  percent 
of  their  circulation  through  the  mail 
and  they  care  little  what  the  postal  rates 
are  since  they  can  comfortably  absorb 
any  kind  of  increase. 

HtMmrr-wm  nacarc  not  ani  auamias 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  multi-million- 
dollar  newspaper  or  magazine  in  this  rate 
fight.  But  I  am  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  95  percent  of  weekly,  and 
daily  newspapers  and  magazine  that  are 
not  in  the  class  of  big  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  likely  that 
these  drastic  rate  raises  would  benefit 
the  big  fellows  in  the  publishing  indus- 
try. Already  over  the  Nation  there  have 
been  scores  of  consolidations  placing  in 
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muxj  dttes  and  States  just  one  bis 
newspaper,  wtiich  dominates  its  field, 
rniat  trend  of  the  power  at  the  press 
falling  into  a  few  hands  has  alarmed 
labor,  educational,  political,  agricultural, 
and  other  leaders.  Most  of  the  people 
believe  that  the  amalgamation  of  these 
great  papers  may  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  community  or  State. 

Raising  second-elass  rates  from  year 
to  ]rear  will  only  break  and  destroy  hun- 
dreds of  the  smaller  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  rich  ones  can  afford  it, 
much  of  their  competition  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  we  will  see  a  further  ctmcen- 
tration  of  publicity  power  in  the  hands  oi 
a  few  giant  publishing  concerns  both  in 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  field. 

MONOFOLT  IB  THKKATDnO 

You  men  and  women  in  Congress  who 
may  represent  labor  areas,  beware  of  this 
threatened  monopoly  via  higher  second- 
class  rates,  you  men  and  women  from 
farming  districts  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  your  :!arm  publications,  which  have 
been  coming  to  your  farm  constitutents 
for  years,  are  in  danger.  If  you  think 
this  is  an  exaggeration,  while  you  are 
home  for  this  recess,  go  in  smd  talk  to 
publishers  about  these  proposed  postal 
rates.  They  will  show  you  their  books. 
And  to  every  Member  of  Congress,  House 
and  Senate,  I  urge  you  to  interview  yoiur 
home  newspapers,  periodicals  and  maga- 
zines and  talk  over  the  postal  rates  and 
mail-service  problems.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  the  facts  and  flgiu-es  they 
show  you  and  how  close  to  closing  up 
shop  some  of  them  are  and  how  many 
Just  cannot  absorb  another  raise  of 
from  42  percent  to  300  percent,  or  more. 

Because  the  United  Press.  Associated 
Press  and  correspondents  in  Washington 
sent  out  a  story  over  the  Nation  about  my 
clash  with  Postmaster  General  Summer, 
field  and  others  over  an  attempt  to  crash 
this  bill.  H.  R.  6052,  through  Congress 
without  adeqiiate  and  extended  hearings, 
I  have  received  many  hundreds — and  I 
mean  hundreds — of  letters  and  tele- 
grams about  each  and  all  of  these  pro- 
posed rate  increases.  Less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  agree  that  the  raises 
are  necessary  now  or  until  the  waste,  in- 
efficiency and  downright  ineptitude  of 
the  postal  service  is  corrected  and  the 
service  modernized  and  streamlined,  and 
the  employee  morale  and  spirit  regained. 

These  letters  came  from  every  segment 
of  labor,  business,  agriculture,  industry, 
and  just  plain  John  Doe  and  Mary  Roe 
citizens.  Bfany  of  them  told  of  having 
supported  the  present  administration 
last  November  on  the  premise  that  costs 
in  Government  would  go  down  and  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  be  established.  Most 
of  these  communications  decried  the  at- 
tempt to  force  through,  in  haste,  postal 
rate  raises  that  affect  every  segment  of 
American  economy  without  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation  and  thorough  study 
and  full  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
MAtrr  MAuaa  caAmrxD 

I  wonder  if  the  public  realizes — and  I 
wonder  if  each  Member  of  Congress  real- 
izes— the  many  postal  rate  raises  there 
have  been  in  recent  years. 

Parciel-post  rates  have  been  raised  105 
percent  in  5  years. 

Mailing  rates  on  books  have  gone  up 
300  percent  In  11  years,  most  of  this  cost 


bein^  assessed  against  school  and  college 
child  ren,  for  the  buyer  pays  the  postage. 
Libraries,  too,  have  suffered. 

Tb  e  rate  on  third-class  mail  was  raised 
50  PC  reent  in  1951  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  ac  d  33  V^  percent  more  b^ore  third- 
class  mailers  hardly  have  had  time  to 
adjui  i  their  business  te  that  drastic  in- 
creaEcd  rate. 

Juit  a  little  over  2  years  ago,  in  the 
1951  bill.  Congress  raised  the  second- 
class  i-ate  on  magazines,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers  30  percent.  The  first  10- 
percent  raise  went  into  effect  April  1. 
1952,|  another  10  percent  April  1,  1953, 
and  he  third  10  percent  to  take  effect 
April  1.  1954. 

The  above  raises  in  all  classifications 
were  all  hard  jolts  on  millions  of  our 
citizens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
busii  esses.  However,  hardly  has  the 
dust  settled  on  these  raises  when  we  get 
anot  ler  bill  which  would  ruin  important 
segments  of  our  economy,  drive  out  of 
busixess  tens  of  thousands  of  small- 
busii  ess  men  and  enterprises,  and  leave 
the  :  Nation  drift  toward  monopoly  and 
rule  )y  the  already  rich. 

Tl  at  is  what  will  weaken  the  America 
as  WB  know  it.  When  you  weaken  or 
destioy  the  middle  class  of  business  in 
an  economy  you  have  a  dictatorship, 
just  as  surely  as  they  have  it  in  other 
natic  ns  where  the  middle  class  has  been 
obliterated  either  through  physical 
purg  >s  or  by  the  wealth  getting  into  the 
hands  of  a  few. 

SaCONB    CLASS    MVUtWKO 

Lei  us  examine  the  proposed  second- 
class  raise. 

Ox  October  1,  1953.  the  pound  rates 
were  to  be  raised  25  percent. 

Oc  July  1,  1954.  just  9  months  later, 
the  I  ound  rate  to  go  up  another  25  per- 
cent--this  on  top  of  the  20  percent  al- 
read:  r  raised  since  1951.  But  in  a  sense 
that  Is  the  smallest  part  of  the  blow  that 
it  many  publications  with  large 
lall  circulations. 

only  is  the  pound  rate  to  go  up 

brcent  by  July  1.  1954,  with  these 

^5  percent  raises: 

the  Department  wants  the  mini- 

charge  per  copy  raised  from  one- 

of  a  cent  to  one-half  cent  per 


will 
and 

Nc 
50 
two 

Bi 
mi 
eight 
copyJ 

Tbis  is  a  300-percent  raise  to  hun- 
dredi  of  small  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  second-class  mail  entry 
publi  sations. 

Some  reputable  publishers  say  that 
this,  in  many  cases,  raises  their  postal 
bill  r  ot  50  percent,  not  300  percent,  but 
500  lercent,  and  more.  They  definitely 
said  I  lo  in  the  hearings. 

Here  again  the  small  newspapers  and 
mage  zines  are  hit  much  harder  than  the 
big  cues.  Large  magazines,  with  mil- 
lions in  circulation,  truck  much  of  their 
newsitand  sale  magazines  to  their  dis- 
tribu  ors,  finding  it  more  economical 
than  the  mails,  even  with  present  rates. 
Or  s<me  of  them  send  by  fast  freight, 
boxcirloads  to  the  cities,  and  the  dis- 
tribu  ors  handle  them  from  there,  skip- 
ping the  United  States  mail  entirely. 
Or  seme  are  sent  in  baggage  cars  at  a 
mucl:  cheaper  rate  than  by  mail.  Or 
they  Tuck  the  magazines  to  one  of  sev- 
eral X)et  offices,  where  they  have  so- 
callec  reentry  second-class  permits  and 
save  fhe  zone  rates.    That  also  is  true 


of  the  big  newBpapen.    Many  of  Iheas. 

have  no  mailing  problem  with  only  3 
percent  or  less  of  their  circulation  gobig 
through  the  mall.  Virtually  all  of  their 
Circulation  is  newsstands  sales  or  Is  de- 
livered by  carrier  boys,  who  are  fed  the 
papers  by  district  managers  after  they 
are  trucked,  escaping  all  mail  charges. 

DISSntVICB  TO  TAMUMMa 

Again,  city  people  can  buy  magazines 
at  newsstands  for  the  cheaper  price.. 
The  farmers  and  villagers  in  farflimg 
areas  will  have  to  pay  that  extra  postage. 
Their  subscription  rates  will  be  much 
higher  than  the  price  to  the  newsstand 
buyer.  So  we  must  realize  that  It  is  the 
smaller  newspaper,  the  country  daily, 
and  the  weeklies,  in  the  newspaper  field 
that  will  be  fatally  hit,  in  most  cases. 

The  little  magazine,  with  less  than 
250,000  circulation,  which  has  accepted 
subscriptions  from  2  to  5  years  ahead, 
cannot  survive  a  42-percent  or  a  300* 
percent  mail  increase.  And  it  is  the 
smaller  newspapers  and  magazines  which 
use  the  mails  most.  They  cannot  afford 
the  trucking,  the  boxcar  freight  rates, 
and  other  means  of  escaping  the  present 
mail  rates  and  poorer  service  of  recent 
years.  They  must  send  from  50  percent 
to  99  percent  of  their  magazines  and 
newspapers  by  mail  to  the  subscriber— 
and  it  is  the  little  fellows — the  many 
thousands  who  are  so  important  in  the 
fields  of  commerce,  agriculture,  business, 
industry,  and  so  forth,  that  are  to  get 
this  body  blow  if  we  raise  these  rates 
even  a  fraction  of  what  is  proposed  now 
in  H.  R.  6052. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  absolutely 
no  real  deficit  in  the  Postal  Depart* 
ment — not  one  penny.  Postmaster  Gen* 
eral  Summerfield  announced  on  July  28 
that  the  alleged  deficit  had  been  cut 
from  over  $700  million  to  $315  million. 
We  can  expect  further  heavy  cuts  in  this 
so-called  deficit  for  Mr.  Summerfield  is 
a  businessman  and.  when  he  has  been 
there  a  year  or  two,  there  will  be  many 
improvements,  economies,  and  modem 
business  advances.  But.  even  if  he  was 
unable  to  cut  further,  the  public -service 
operations  of  the  Postal  Department  and 
subsidies,  good  anu  bad.  more  than  make 
up  for  this  $315  million  "deficit." 
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Rurit!  ffee  delivery  operates  at  a  $90 
million  per  year  deficit,  but  who  would 
deprive  the  more  than  30  million  farm 
families  of  this  service? 

The  post  offices  sell  migrating  duck 
stamps,  register  aliens,  subsidize  air- 
lines to  the  tune  of  $79  million:  it  runs 
a  postal  savings  bank;  the  Government 
departments  send  out  billlona  of  pieces 
of  mail  with  the  War  Department.  Ag- 
riculture. Social  Security,  and  Veterans' 
Administration  probably  having  the 
heaviest  mailings;  newspapers  are 
mailed  free  in  county;  congressional  mail 
is  parried  free;  then  there  are  veteran, 
charitoble,  educational,  agricultural,  la- 
bor, religious,  scientific,  fraternal,  non- 
profit, philanthropic,  and  other  publica* 
tions  which  get  preferred  rates  both  in 
second  and  third  class.  Red  Cross, 
Easter  Seal.  Sister  Kenny.  March  of 
Dimes,  and  other  worthy  causes  get  a 
special  rate. 

The  offices  sell  documentary  and  rev- 
enue stamps;  they  sell  defense  bonds; 


they  sell  maps;  diplomatic  mall  of  for- 
eign nations  is  carried  free  within  our 
coimtry;  civil-service  exams  are  held  in 
many  post  offices  with  post-office  per- 
sonel  supervising  and  monitoring  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  more  than  15 
million  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  n  had  free  mail;  a 
part  of  the  personnel,  3,500,000,  in  the 
Armed  Forces  today  enjoy  free-mail 
privileges  to  the  home  folks,  and  they 
should;  post-office  employees  keep  up  a 
bulletin  board  for  the  FBI,  a  Federal 
law-enforcement  agency,  to  announce 
wanted  criminals  and  also  to  announce 
civil-service  examinations.  Blind  per- 
sons send  their  mail  free. 

The  Constitution  granted  the  power  to 
Congress  to  establish  the  post  offices. 
We  have  had  one  or  two  Postmaster 
Generals  in  former  days  who  wanted  to 
make  of  the  post  offices  a  paying  business 
enterprise.  It  just  cannot  be  done. 
There  are  more  than  41,000  post  offices 
in  the  United  States  aiKl  90  percent  of 
them  do  not  pay  their  way.  They  lose 
money.  Congress  always  expected  they 
would.  Who  would  deny  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  served  by  the  post 
offices  that  lose  money  their  mailing 
privileges  and  the  many  services  of  these 
offices?    None  of  us  would,  of  course. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  extracts  from 
the  book  by  former  Representetive  Clyde 
Kelly,  who  traced  the  history  of  the  post 
ofllce  from  1753.  He  shows  where  the 
very  fight  we  now  are  having  over  postal 
rates  has  often  been  waged  in  these 
HaUs.  and  in  every  case  the  Congress 
has  stood  firmly  against  any  idea  of 
penalizing  users  of  the  mail  for  services 
that  benefit  every  person  in  the  Nation. 
Today  tills  is  one  of  my  points  in  my 
postal  rate  fight. 


TALT7K8   SHOtTLD  BC  Dl 

I  trust  the  83d  Congress  will  take  the 
same  stand  when  these  rates  come  be- 
fore us  early  next  spring.  Possibly  the 
time  has  come  when  Congress  should 
clearly  define  the  value  of  all  of  these 
services  to  all  of  the  people  and  all  the 
subsidies.    Should  they  be  continued? 

Last  year  the  revenue  received  by  the 
Postal  Department  was  73  percent  of  the 
total  expenses,  including  all  the  special 
services. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  establish  as  a 
eongresslonal  poHcy  that  25  percent  of 
Postal  Department  expenses  shall  be 
charged  to  the  Nation  and  not  to  the 
postal  users?  Instead  of  having  these 
lengthy  hearings  and  argximents  every  2 
years  about  postal  rates,  why  not  con- 
sider the  policy  of  paying  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  postal  department  expense 
as  chargeable  to  Uncle  Sam? 

Let  us  encourage  Mr.  Summerfield  to 
continue  with  his  fine  program  of  mod- 
ernization of  the  machinery  of  postal 
senhce;  let  us  support  his  efforts  to  elim- 
inate waste  and  inefficiency.  Let  us  con- 
sider and  charge  off  25  percent  of  ex- 
penses as  public  service. 

If  those  things  are  done  I  venture  to 
say  that  in  2  or  3  years  we  can  consider 
cutting  postal  rates  instead  of  raising 
them.  There  is  a  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns on  high  rates.  If  we  had  passed 
this  bill  H.  R.  6052  this  simuner  I  am 
sure  the  ];x>stal  revenues  would  have  been 
less  than  they  are  imder  present  rates. 


If  we  can  cut  some  mall  rates  we  may  get 
much  more  revenue  than  if  we  raise 
them.  The  law  of  diminishing  returns 
has  been  proven  in  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor and  I  believe  it  would  work  that 
way  with  postal  rates. 

PLBA  TO  ■DITOIS 

Now.  a  word  to  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  fight  to 
save  thousands  of  small  publishers  from 
extinction  is  the  fight  of  all  editors  and 
publishers.  A  handful  of  us  in  Congress 
and  just  some  of  the  officers  of  yom-  va- 
rious organizations  will  have  a  difficult 
time  resisting  the  pressures  to  force  these 
postal  rate  raises  through  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  reconvening  in  January. 
Here  is  how  each  and  every  publisher 
and  editor  can  help:  Your  United  States 
Representatives  and  your  two  United 
States  Senators  are  now  in  recess.  They 
either  are  home  now  or  will  be  by  Christ- 
mas holiday  time.  It  was  suggested  by 
one  small  publisher  that  every  publisher 
get  his  or  her  accountants  to  prepare  the 
figures,  the  true  figures,  on  how  these 
proposed  raises  in  second-class  rates  wUl 
affect  their  business,  and  what  a  42- 
percent  or  more  increase  will  do  to  them. 
A  42 -percent  increase  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  one-eighth  to  one-half  cent 
minimum  raise  per  copy. 

Senators  and  Representatives  like 
facts,  not  propaganda.  Give  them  facts 
and  more  facts.  Show  the  man  or 
woman  in  Congress  how  the  small  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  will  suffer  if  sec- 
ond-class rates  are  increased  even  one- 
half  of  what  is  proposed  in  H.  R.  6052. 

And  that  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for 
third-class  users  of  the  mail  to  do.  That 
vital  and  important  part  of  our  economy, 
which  services  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
businesses,  should  give  their  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  the  cold,  statistical 
facts  if  the  new  33  Vs  percent  increase 
were  to  be  assessed  against  them,  as  pro- 
vided in  H.  R.  6052. 

I  dose  with  the  thought  again— the 
Postal  Department  and  our  post  offices 
are  services  for  the  entire  Nation.  All  of 
the  people  should  stand  part  of  the  De- 
partment's service  and  subsidy  expense. 

And  finally,  there  is  no  real  deficit  at 
all.  when  we  consider  the  special  public 
services  and  accepted  mail  subsidies  of 
varioiis  kinds.  So  why  raise  mail  rates 
now?  Get  the  Department  operating 
efficiently  and  we  may  be  able  to  lower 
some  rates  instead  of  talking  each  2 
years  about  drastic  higher  mail  and 
postage  rates. 
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Monday.  August  3, 1953 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.   Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  House  mem- 


bership, I  am  submitting  a  summary  of 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  during  the  first  session  of  the 
83d  Congress.  In  the  past  7  months  we 
have  been  an  extremely  hardworking 
committee.  We  have  presented  to  the 
Congress  much  outstanding  legislation. 
In  addition  to  that  work,  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  preparing  major 
legislation  for  consideration  by  Congress 
next  session.  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  following 
record: 

During  the  1st  sewlon  of  the  SSd  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reported  a  total  of  36  bills.  The  status  ot 
those  bills  Is  as  follows: 

Enacted  Into  law .—  18 

Passed  by  the  House  (see  note) ..  13 

Recommitted  by  the  House ..    2 

Rule  refused  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 1 

Passed  Ho\ue  and  Senate  but  Presidential 
approval  withheld . . .     1 

(Non. — Of  these  13  bills.  2  were  rejected 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  1  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Finance  Committee  but  not 
acted  uivn  by  the  Senate,  and  10  are  stUl 
pending  in  the  Finance  Committee  for  action 
next  session.) 

During  the  course  of  the  session,  the  com- 
mittee held  63  days  of  public  hearings  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  heard  the  testimony 
of  approximately  1,000  witnesses.  Data  con- 
cerning these  hearings  foUow: 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  con* 
ducting  an  intensive  study  of  our  tax  laws 
designed  to  develop  a  more  equitable  and 
more  precise  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  be 
Incorporated  in  a  bill  to  be  Introduced  at 
the  start  of  the  next  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress. This  project  was  initiated  piu^uant 
to  a  motion  made  by  Congressman  Dahibx. 
A.  Rkbd  of  New  York,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Conmiittee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion on  August  16,  1061.  In  response  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  general  public, 
over  16,000  taxpayer  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  have 
been  received.  Groups  of  leading  tax  ex- 
perts throughout  the  country  have  been  or- 
ganised to  study  such  specific  problems  as 
estates  and  trtists.  foreign  taxes,  deprecia- 
tion, double  taxation  of  dividends,  pension 
trusts  and  profit-sharing  plans,  corporate 
distributions.  consoUdated  returns  fmd  the 
definition  of  income.  These  groups  are  fur- 
nishing reports  to  the  committee.  Many  or- 
ganizations have  requested  conferences  with 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Tsutatlon.  Among  the  groups  *\ 
which  have  participated  In  such  conferences 
have  been:  American  Law  Institute,  Con- 
trollers Institute,  American  Bar  Association, 
United  States  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Accountants,  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute.  American  Bankers  Association. 
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TTitV*"*?  Poreiffn  Tnuto  OounoU.  Mmailnwy 
and  Allied  ProducU  Institute.  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, National  Association  of  Ifenufaeturers, 
Association  of  American  Railroads.  Hew 
Tork  Stock  Bcbange.  American  Drug  Manu- 
facturers Aaaoclatlon.  Mutual  Insurance 
Committee  on  Federal  Taxation,  tbe  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Ore  Association.  National  Ma- 
chine Tool  Builders'  Association,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  American  Oas 
Association,  Conunlttee  of  Banking  Institu- 
tions on  Taxation,  the  Federal  Tax  Forum, 
and  the  New  Tork  State  Bar  Association.  In 
addition,  many  other  groups  have  filed  briefs 
with  the  staff. 

The  staff  ot  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation,  the  committee  staff, 
and  the  staffs  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  con- 
ducting Joint  studies  covering  the  entire 
Code.  This  work  will  continue  Intensively 
while  Congress  is  in  adjournment. 

The  committee  conducted  public  hearings 
on  40  different  topics  of  major  importance 
in  connection  with  general  tax  revision.  (A 
list  of  the  40  topics  is  appended  to  this  re- 
port.) In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the 
committee  heard  testimony  from  over  600 
witnesses.  It  conducted  hearings  on  26  days 
and  10  nights.  The  committee  remained 
after  adjournment  for  2  weeks  to*  conclude 
this  program  of  hearings. 

XX.   LXeiSLATXVS  WOBK  DURINQ  THX  mST  SXBSIOIV 

The  committee  reported  out  the  following 
bills  during  the  first  session: 

A.  Tax  legi  Ittion 

H.  B.  1:  This  bill  provided  for  an  Indlvldxial 
Income-tax  reduction  for  the  calendar  year 
1963  by  moving  back  by  6  months  the  ter- 
mination date  of  the  individual  income-tax 
Increase  Imposed  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1951.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1951  provided 
an  Increase  in  Individual  Income-tax  lia- 
bility of  about  11  percent  of  the  then  exist- 
ing tax.  or  9  percent  of  the  income  after 
tax.  whichever  was  smaller.  Under  present 
law  this  increase  will  terminate  as  of  De- 
cember 81,  1963.  Under  H.  R.  1  the  termi- 
xuition  date  would  have  been  June  SO,  1963. 

The  Committee  on  Riiles  has  refxised  to 
grant  a  rule  which  would  permit  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  by  the  House. 

H.  R.  62:  This  bill  amends  section  871  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  permit 
distilled  spirits  and  wines  rectified  In  bonded 
manufacturing  warehovisea.  class  6,  and  dis- 
tilled spirits  produced  in  proof  and  bottled 
In  such  wareho\ise8,  to  be  withdrawn  there- 
from without  payment  of  duty  or  tax  for 
shipment  to  Guam,  American  Saoaoa,  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone,  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  Testl- 
nwny  of  the  interested  Government  agencies 
was  received  in  executive  session. 

■nils  bill  pn— nfl  the  House  but  baa  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

H.R.  157:  This  bUl  provided  for  the  r*. 
moval  at  the  ao-pereent  exdae  tax  on  adml»« 
sions  to  motion  pictures  if  the  principal 
amusement  offered  in  connection  with  such 
admission  is  the  showing  of  motion  pletures. 
Under  the  bill  the  exemption  from  the  tax 
would  have  applied  regardless  of  whether 
the  motion  picture  Is  shown  in  a  motion- 
picture  theatw  or  elsewhere.  Thus,  admis- 
sions to  motion  p4ct\u'es  conducted  for  char- 
ity and  other  nonprofit  organisations  were 
also  exempted  from  the  tax  under  this  biU. 
The  conxnlttec  held  1  day  of  public  bearinffB 
on  this  bUl  and  heard  66  witnesses. 

H.  R-3370:  This  bill  eliminates  a  ^anlsbtp 
on  taxpayers  who  served  in  the  Armid  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  acquired  children 
In  the  Philippines  by  providing  that  such 
children,  bom  or  adopted  prior  to  January  1, 
1953,  may  be  claimed  as  dependents  by  tax- 
payers who  were  members  of  the  Armed 
Mcoes  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the 
eblMnsi  were  bom  or  legally  adopted.  The 
▼iefws  of  tbe  interested  executive  agencies 
were  reeelvetf  in  executive  session. 


Tl »   bill   has    passed    the   House    and   is 
action  in  the  Senate. 
R.415a:  This  bill  extended  for  1  year 
sxlstlng  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
Code  which   exclude   from   taxable   in- 
the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
i  Forces  of  the  United  States  received 
\  he  restilt  of  active  service  in   combat 
such  as  Korea,  or  hospitalized  as  the 
of  wounds,  disease,  or  injury  incurred 
serving  in  a  combat  aone.    The  exclu- 
covers  all  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  and 
officers.     The    views   of    Interested 
agencies     were     received     in 
session. 
..  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 
R.  4927:   This  bill  amends  section  386« 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as 
)ermit    the    acceptance    of    uncertified 
in  payment  for  stamp  taxes.    The 
of  the  bill  is  that  uncertified  checks 
be  used   in   payment   of   all   types  of 
internal    revenue   taxes   without   regard    to 
they  are  collectible  by  the  use  of 
The   views    of    interested    Govern- 
ment  agencies   were  received   in   executive 
sess  on 
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bUl  has  passed  the  Hotise  and  Is  pend- 

aefore  the  Senate.  & 

R.4080:  ThU  blU  provided  that  a  per^ 

entitled  to  the  drawback  of  taxes  paid 

distilled  spirits  used  for  designated  non- 

purpoees  can  elect  in  writing  to 

monthly  claims  and  receive  the  refund 

I  monthly  basis  up>on  tbe  filing  of  an 

bond.    The  views  of  the  Inter- 

Govemment  agencies  were  received  in 

session, 
bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 
R.  5257:  This  bill  made  applicable  to 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pflfic  Islands 
sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
are  derived  'rom  the  Harrison  Anti- 
Act  enacted  in  1914.    The  legUla- 
In  question  is  designed  to  provide  for 
orderly,  supply   of    narcotic    drugs    for 
purposes    in    the    trust   territories, 
views    of   the    Interested    Government 
were  received  in  executive  session, 
bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 
R.  6407:  This  bill  extends  from  8  to  12 
the  period  during  which  certain  dis- 
tilled spirits  may  be  retained  in   internal 
bonded  warehouses  btf  ere  the  pay- 
of  tax.     The  committee   held   public 
headings  for  2  days  on  H.  R.  1215,  this  bill's 
ir,  and  received  the  testimony  of 
rltneases.    Testimony  of  the  interested 
agencies  was  received  in  execu- 
sesskm. 

bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and 

by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 

voted  not  to  report  it  to  the  Senate. 

R.  6898:    This   blU   provided    for  a  6- 

extension  of  the  excess-profits  tax  as 

by  the  President  so  as  to  extend 

until  December  81.  1963,  the  period  with  re- 

to  «^Ueb  tbe  excess  profits  shall  be 

at  the  full  rate.     The  committee 

hearings  on  the  President's  request  for 

an  extension  for  11  days  and  received 

teettaiony  of  118  witnesses.     The  oom- 

also  received  testimony  on  this  bill 

^ecutlve  session. 

bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 
R.   6413:   This  bill  provides   that   em- 
of  the  Federal  Government  subject 
to  4n  Income  tax  imposed  by  cities  with  a 
ot  600,000  or  more  persons  shall 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  proper  State 
autl^orities  have  such  city  Income  taxes  wlth- 
from    their   pay.     The    views    of    the 
Government    agencies   were   re- 
ceive in  executive  session. 

bill  was  reoommltted  by  the  House. 
R.  6426:  lliis  bill,  known  as  the  Tech- 
Changes  Act  of  1953,  contained  17 
sections  amending  various  provisions  at  the 
Inte  mal  Revenue  Code.  Six  of  the  sections 
exte  nd  the  period  during  which  certain  pro- 
Tlslc  ns  of  the  code  will  i4>ply.  Tbe  other  11 
t  one  relate  to  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
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nal  Revenue  Code  providing  for  the  removal 
of  inequities  In  Income  and  estate  tax  cases. 
Among  the  most- Important  of  the  latter  is  a 
section  eliminating  the  provision  of  the  cod* 
which  at  present  permits  citizens  at  the 
United  States  to  avoid  United  SUtes  income 
taxes  upon  amounts  earned  abroad  U  they 
remain  absent  from  the  United  States  for 
17  out  of  18  consecutive  months,  even  though 
they  do  not  acquire  a  foreign  residence. 
Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  permit 
the  amortization  of  farm  grain  storage  facll* 
Ities  over  a  6-year  period.  In  determining 
what  provisions  should  be  in  the  Technical 
Changes  Act  of  1053,  the  committee  gave 
consideration  to  some  40  bills  Introduced  by 
members  of  the  committee  or  which  the 
members  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  The  views  of  the  interested 
Government  agencies  were  received  in  execu- 
tive session. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  so  that  citl- 
eens  who  remain  abroad  17  out  of  18  months 
may  retain  as  exempt  income  the  first  120.000 
earned  abroad. 

The  President  has  signed  the  bill. 

H.  R.  6440:  This  bill  provides  that  th« 
benefits  of  section  346  of  tbe  Internal  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1951  which  abates  the  inoome 
tax  on  the  income  of  trusts  accumulated  for 
the  benefit  of  servicemen  who  were  sub- 
sequenUy  kUled  on  acUve  duty  between 
December  7,  1941.  and  January  1,  1948.  to 
cases  which,  pr\ot  to  the  1961  legislation, 
had  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts.  The 
committee  received  testimony  on  this  bill 
in  executive  session  from  the  interested  Ok>v« 
emment  departments. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  la 
awaiting  action  by  the  Senate. 

a.  Tarig  and  cMttovu  UgittatUm 

H.  R.  222:  This  bill  suspends  for  2  years  tte 
import  duty  Imposed  under  paragraph  807  or 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  on  eruda 
bauxite.  The  committee  received  testimony 
from  the  Interested  Government  agencies  in 
executive  session. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  Is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  398:  This  joint  res- 
olution would  permit  articles  imparted  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Washington  State  Third  Interna- 
tional SUte  Fair,  Seattle.  Wash.,  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  payment  of  tariff  or  duttea. 

The  legislation  proposed  in  this  Joint  reao- 
lutlon  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

H.  R.  668:  This  bUl  extended  until  June  80. 
1964.  the  suspension  of  the  2-cente  per  pound 
impart  tax  on  copper  imposed  under  section 
3425  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
testimony  of  the  interested  GovemmMU 
agencies  was  received  in  executive  session. 

The  bUl  has  been  signed  by  the  Freatdent. 

H.  R.  2763 :  This  bill  amends  tbe  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  provide  for  the  assessment  of 
duty  and  import  tax  on  dowfels  of  certain 
species  Of  wood  at  the  same  rate  applicable 
to  lumber  of  the  same  speciee  of  wood  and  to 
..provide  for  the  entry  free  of  duty  of  dowels 
not  of  certain  specific  types  of  wood.  Tbe 
testimony  of  the  interested  Government 
agencies  was  received  in  executive  session. 

The  bin  passed  the  House  and  is  awaiting 
action  by  the  Senate. 

H.  R.  3668:  This  bill  continued  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  the  existing  law  which  per- 
mits the  entry  of  bona  fide  gifts  that  do  not 
exceed  860  in  value  without  tbe  payment  of 
customs,  duties,  charges,  or  exaction  ot  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes,  when  such  gifts  are 
sent  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
abroad.  The  testimony  of  the  interested 
Government  agendas  was  received  In  exacu- 
tlve  seaalon. 

Tbe  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

H.R.  3669.  This  biU  continued  until  July 
1,  1956.  the  existing  law  which  allows  tbe 
exemption  from  duty  of  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  brought  Into  the  United  States 
under  Government  orders.  The  testimony  of 
the  Interested  Government  agencies  was  re- 
ceived In  executive  session. 
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The  bUl  has  been  signed  by  tbe  President. 

H.R.  6148:  This  bUl  continued  the  exist- 
ing exemption  of  metal  scrap  from-  import 
duties  and  taxes  for  another  year,  until  June 
30.  1954,  but  excluding  the  zinc  ecrap  from 
the  suEpension  unless  such  sine  scrap  is  im- 
ported under  the  terms  of  a  written  con- 
tract entered  Into  prior  to  July  1.  1953. 
The  testimony  of  the  interested  Government 
agencies  was  received  in  executive  session. 

The  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

H.  R.  6634:  This  bill  as  reported  would 
suspend  for  1  year  the  duty  upon  silicon 
aluminum,  or  certain  aluminum  silicon, 
alvtminum,  almninum  scrap,  or  aliuninum  al- 
loy. The  testinMiny  of  the  Interested  Gov- 
ernment agencies  was  received  in  executive 
session. 

The  bai  is  pending  in  the  Hoxue. 

H.  R.  6495 :  TbU  bUl.  known  as  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1963,  extended 
until  June  12.  1064,  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements, 
as  requested  by  the  President,  reduced  from 
1  year  to  9  months  the  period  within  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  must  make  its  In- 
vestigation and  report  on  applications  for 
relief  under  the  escape  clause,  increased  tbe 
membership  of  tbe  Tariff  Commission  from 
6  to  7  (a  provision  which  was  stricken  out  as 
a  result  of  a  conference  with  tbe  Senate )  and 
estabUabed  a  temporary  btpartlaan  commls- 
sicxi  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  For- 
eign Bbonomlc  Policy,  as  requested  by  the 
President.  The  Committee  held  public  hear- 
ings for  16  days,  receiving  the  testimony  of 
305  wltneasea.  on  tbe  advisability  of  extend- 
ing the  Trarle  Agreements  Act  and  on  sug- 
gested amendments  thereto. 

This  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

H.  K.  6661 :  This  biU  was  designed  to  make 
it  clear  that  chemically  sjrntheslzed  cocaine 
and  other  narcotic  drugs  are  covered  by  exist- 
ing provisions  of  Isw.  and  to  the  same  extent, 
aa  are  those  narcotic  drugs  which  are  pro- 
duced from  natural  sources.  Tbe  testimony 
of  the  interested  Government  agencies  was 
received  by  the  committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Tbe  bin  has  been  algned  by  tbe  President. 

H.  R.  5877 :  This  bill,  known  as  the  Customs 
Bimpllflcation  Act  of  1958,  represented  a 
major  overhaul  and  modemlzstton  of  the 
administrative  and  procedural  provisioQs  of 
tbe  customs  laws.  It  oontamed  24  sections 
dselgnart  to  slnkpllfy  eastooss  operations,  re- 
duce both  to  the  Oovemment  and  to  tbe 
puMlc  the  expense  and  delay  incident  to  cus- 
toms administration,  eliminate  certain  In- 
cquittee  whMt  annoy  the  public  and  add  to 
tbe  dilBculty  of  customs  enforoement.  The 
committee  held  puUle  hearings  on  this  bill 
for  8  days  and  received  tbe  teatlmony  of  36 
witnesses.  Tbe  oommittee  also  received  tbe 
testimcmy  of  the  interested  Government 
sgencles  in  executive  session. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  with  amend- 
ments, and  the  Senate,  and  has  been  signed 
by  the  PrsBident. 

H.B.  5804:  This  bUl  amends  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1061  and  certain 
other  provisions  ot  law  in  order  to  provide 
protection  for  American  workers,  miners, 
farmers,  and  producers.  The  substance  of 
this  bill  formed  the  subject  of  hearings  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  H.  R.  549  above, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  interested  Govern- 
ment agencies  was  received  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

The  bill  was  recommitted  by  tbe  vote  of 
the  House. 

H.  R.  6466:  This  biU  Is  designed  to  dose 
the  loopholes  in  the  tariff  laws  by  which  for- 
eign producers  have,  by  artful  manipulation 
of  the  product,  avoided  the  import  duty  Im- 
posed speciflcally  for  the  protection  of  the 
domestic  rubber-soled  footwear  indvistry. 
The  testimony  of  the  Interested  Government 
agencies  was  received  In  executive  session. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  and  is  awaiting 
action  by  the  Senate. 

H.  R.  6684:  This  bill  amends  certain  ad- 
ministrative jvovlslons  of  tbe  Tariff  Act,  as 


amended,  wttb  respect  to  the  determination 
of  value,  the  conversion  of  cinrrency.  and 
certain  American  metal  products  returned. 
The  substance  of  this  bill  are  thoee  provi- 
sions of  H.  R.  6677  which  were  eliminated  by 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  Is 
awaiting  action  by  tbe  Senate. 

C.  Social  security  and  related  leffislation 

H.  R.  2062 :  This  bill  permitted  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  Wisconsin  retirement  fiind 
with  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
sxu'anoe  S3rstem  by  permitting  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  retirement  fund,  while  re- 
taining the  protection  of  that  fund,  to  be 
covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
if  the  State  so  desires.  The  testimony  of 
the  interested  executive  agencies  was  re- 
ceived in  executive  session. 

The  bill  has  been  algned  by  the  President. 

H.  R.  4151 :  This  biU  provided  for  the  ex- 
tension until  July  1.  1955,  of  the  existing 
wage  credits  with  respect  to  the  old-age  and 
stirvivors  insurance  system  of  individuals 
who  have  served  in  the  active  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  since  Sep- 
tember 14.  1940.  The  testimony  of  the  in- 
terested Government  agencies  was  received 
In  executive  session. 

Tbe  biU  Itas  been  signed  by  tbe  President. 

H.  R.  5173 :  This  bill  provides  that  tbe  ex- 
cess of  colIectlaDS  from  the  Federal  unem- 
plo3rment  tax  over  xinemployment  compen- 
sation administrative  expensea  shall  be  used 
to  establish  and  maintain  8300  million  re- 
serve in  the  Federal  unemployment  account. 
Under  tbe  bill  this  reserve  will  be  available 
for  advances  to  the  States.  Tbe  bUI  also 
provides  that  tbe  remainder  of  such  excess 
shall  be  returned  to  the  States.  Public 
hearings  on  H.  R.  2261,  H.  R.  3530,  and  H.  R. 
3531.  the  predecessors  of  this  blU.  were  held 
for  2  days.  Thirt^n  witnesses  were  heard. 
The  testimony  of  the  interested  Ooverontent 
agencies  was  received  in  executive  session. 

The  bin  has  passed  tbe  House  and  Is  await- 
ing action  by  the  Senate. 

H.  R.  6803 :  This  bill  amended  sections  1606 
and  1607  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
order  to  permit  unemplo3rment  Insurance 
coverage  under  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  for  seamen  employed  on  cer- 
tain vessels  operated  for  the  account  of  the 
United  States.  The  testimony  of  tbe  inter- 
ested Oovemment  agencies  was  received  in 
executive  session. 

This  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

D.  Other  leffislation 

H.  R.  5256:  This  bill  provided  for  a  system 
of  Judicial  retirement  for  the  Judges  of  the 
Thx  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  provided 
that  a  Judge  of  tbe  Tax  Court  may  elect  to 
Mtire  with  pay  after  serving  for  a  polod  of 
10  years  and  reaching  the  age  of  70.  or  after 
serving  an  aggregate  of  18  years,  or  more. 
His  retirement  pay  under  the  bill  varies  in 
proportion  to  his  length  of  service.  Judges 
who  elect  to  retire  tmder  the  plan  may  be 
recalled  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  chief  Judge 
up  to  90  days  of  service  annually.  Tbe  teatl- 
mony of  the  interested  Government  agendas 
waA  received  in  executive  session. 

This  bill  has  been  signed  by  tbe  President. 

H.  R.  6367:  This  blU  amends  tbe  BlOMgoti- 
ation  Act  to  extend  the  renegotiation  au- 
thority to  December  81.  1864.  The  present 
expiration  date  is  December  81.  1953.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  provides  three  amendments 
dealing  respectively  with  synthetic  rubber, 
prime  contracts  for  machine  tools,  and 
standard  commercial  articles.  Tbe  testimony 
of  tiw  Interested  Oovemment  agendes  was 
received  in  executive  session. 

The  bill  passed  tbe  House  and  to  pending 
before  tbe  Senate. 

H.R.6673:  This  bill  provides  for  an  In- 
crease In  tbe  limit  of  the  national  debt  from 
$275  billion  to  $290  bUllon.  Tbe  testimony 
ef  tbe  interested  Oovemment  agencies  was 
recdved  In  executive  session. 


Tbe  bill  pMsed  tbe  Hoase.  but  the  Senste 
Finance  Cconmlttee  voted  not  to  report  tt 
to  the  Senate  during  the  first  session. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  tbe  conunlt- 
tee held  3  days  of  public  hearings  and  heard 
82  witnesses  on  H.  R.  1417,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  graduated  excise  tax  rate  on  cigarettes 
in  lieu  of  the  present  flat  rate.  HowevM',  tbs 
eommlttee  tode  no  action  on  this  bilL 


The  Committee  on  Ws^s  and  Means  has 
three  subcommittees. 

1.  Subconunlttee  an  Administration  of  tba 
Internal  Revenue  Liavrs:  This  subcommittee 
to  composed  of  Congressmen  Robbbt  W.  Kbam, 
Republican.  New  Jersey,  chairman;  Tbomas 
B.  Mssnw,  Republican,  Iowa;  Jokx  W. 
Bniras,  RepuUiean.  Wlsoonsln;  Ahtomi  N. 
SsiBJiK.  Reptibliean.  Connecticut:  Caen.  R. 
Kmc.  Democrat.  California:  Thomas  J. 
O'Bkxsm,  Democrat  mtnoto;  and  Hax.K  Booaa, 
Democrat.  Ijonlslana. 

Since  January  IS.  196S.  tbto  siibeommlttes 
has  held  public  hearings  concerning  revenue 
administration  on  89  days,  at  which  71  wit- 
nessee  testified.  In  preparation  for  tbsss 
bearings  and  in  the  ooufse  of  related  studies, 
the  subcommittee  staff  baa  Interrogated  182 
witneeses  in  Washington  and  7  other  cities. 

The  subcommittee^  public  bearings  have 
dsaK  with  three  subjects:  (1)  impn^Mr  po- 
litical infliienoe  in  selection  and  promotion 
of  Bureau  of  Intonal  Revenue  personnel, 
in  particular  In  tbe  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
IXviaion;  (2)  interference  by  former  high 
Treasury  olBrlals  in  dtoposltioB  ot  tax  casss 
for  personal  or  political  reasons;  and  (3)  ef- 
forts by  several  tajqwyers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  "fix"  tax  cases  and  prevent  tax 
fraud  prosecutions  through  the  exertion  of 
Infiuence  on  Bureau.  Treasury,  and  Depart- 
nkent  of  Justice  olBciala. 

Collateral  studies  by  the  snboommlttes 
staff  concerned  tbe  recent  reorganlaatlon 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  tbs 
relation  between  the  Chief  Ooiinsel's  OfBce  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  Tax  Division  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Ibeae  studies,  as  well 
as  analyses  of  many  oases  involving  tbe  prob- 
lems dealt  with  in  public  hearings,  will  fur- 
nish material  for  the  subconunittee's  con- 
cluding report. 

(2)  Suboommittee  on  Social  Security:  This 
subcommittee  is  compoeed  of  Congressmen 
Casl  T.  Ccans,  Republican.  MebrMka.  chair- 
man; ANCiza  L.  OooDwiK,  Republican.  Massa- 
chusetts;  Howaxo  H.  Bswsa,  Republican, 
Tennessee;  Tbomas  B.  Ctrans.  Republican, 
Missouri;  Jsas  Coopss,  DMnocrat.  Tennessee; 
John  D.  Dimobli.,  Dnnoerat,  Michigan;  and 
Wn.BTni  D.  Mnxa,  Democrat.  Arkansas. 

Tbe  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  to 
carrying  on  a  factual  study  of  Federal  sociskl- 
seciu-ity  programs.  On  July  24  and  26,  1963. 
the  first  two  hearings  were  held.  Tbe  first 
hearing  focused  attention  on  population 
problems.  Tbe  second  hearing  was  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  accorded  various  Individuals 
in  providing,  through  their  own  efforts  dur- 
ing their  working  years,  for  old  age,  and  also 
ttbe  treatment  given  certain  kinds  of  income 
of  the  aged. 

Tbe  subeommittee  staff  to  now  engaged  tn 
preparing  for  extensive  bearings  on  three 
Federal  programs— old-age  and  survivors  In- 
snrance,  old-age  assistance,  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  The  present  plans  call 
for  these  hearings  to  be  1nlt.lt. ted  early  in 
November. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  In- 
Buranoe:  Tbto  suboommittee  to  composed  of 
Congressmen  Thomas  A.  Jknkjxs,  Repub- 
lican, Ohio,  chairman;  Noah  M.  Mason,  Re- 
publican, niinoto;  VicToa  A.  Kmox.  Repub- 
lican. Mt'^^'tg^":  Jamsb  B.  Utt.  RepubUcan. 
California;  Moblk  J.  OassoBT,  Democrat. 
Kentucky;  Ancx  J.  Fokamd,  Democrat,  Rhode 
Island:  and  Hmmam  P.  Sbxbhabtxb.  Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania. 
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In  connection  with  uaMnpIoyiiMnt  bunr- 
ance.  raferance  1«  made  to  th«  aetiTitta*  of 
tbe  full  coounlttM  In  canneetlon  with  H.  B. 
B173  and  H.  B.  630S. 

oTBoi  AcnvrmcB 

At  pfrarlously  pointed  out.  B.  B.  M85. 
which  haa  been  enacted  Into  law.  prorldea 
for  the  creation  of  a  temporary  bipartisan 
Commlaelon  on  Fcvelgn  Economic  Policy. 
The  Commlaslon  la  directed  to  examine, 
•tudy,  and  report  on  the  subjects  of  inter- 
national trade  and  Its  enlargement  consist- 
ent  with  a  sound  domestic  economy,  our  for- 
eign economic  poUcy.  and  the  trade  aspects 
of  our  national  security  and  total  foreign 
policy.  The  Commission  Is  to  furnish  Its  re- 
port within  00  days  afto-  Ckmgreas  ocmvenes. 
Three  members  of  the  Cknnmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  have  been  named  as  members 
of  Che  Commission.  These  are  Chairman 
Hakiml  a.  BiSD.  Bepubllcan.  Kew  Y<a*k; 
BiCHAao  If.  SncPBON.  Republican,  Pennsyl- 
vania;   and   Jm   Coons,   Democrat.   Ten- 


iae following  is  the  list  of  subjects  upon 

^     which   the   committee   received   testimony 

during  Its  general  revenue  revision  hearings: 

1.  Qualifications  for  the  dependency 
credit  (Including  such  proldems  as  to 
whether  dependency  exemptions  should  be 
granted  for  foster  children,  whether  a  de- 
pendency exemption  should  be  apportioned 
where  two  or  more  taxpayers  are  providing 
the  support,  and  the  problem  arising  where 
an  Individual  who  otherwise  would  be  a 
dependent  earns  over  9600  of  income) . 

a.  The  expenses  of  child  or  dependency 
eare  for  working  wives,  widows,  etc. 

3.  The  deduction  of  medical  and  dental 
expenses  (such  as  problems  relating  to  the 
5-percent  minimum,  the  tw«»iiniitTi  dollar 
limits,  and  the  coverage  of  the  deduction). 

4.  Deduction  of  charitable  contributions. 
Interest,  taxes,  and  casualty  losses. 

5.  College  and  educational  expenses  (In- 
cluding the  school  expenses  of  dependents 
and  also  the  profeeslonal  educational  ex- 
penses  of  the   taxpayers  themselves). 

6.  Business  expense  deductions  from  ad- 
lusted  gross  income  (such  as  traveling  ex- 
penses, entertainment  expenses,  work  clothes, 
and  the  relationship  of  theee  deductions  to 
the  standard  deduction). 

7.  Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  and 
support  payments. 

8.  Income-spUttlng  and  head-of-house- 
hold  provisions. 

9.  Averaging  of  income  (such  as  modlflea- 
tlon  of  section  107  to  provide  a  different 
type  of  averaging  and  coverage  of  types  of 
Income  not  now  provided  for  by  that  sec- 
tion). 

10.  Bamed-lncome  credit. 

11.  The  time  and  manner  of  filing  re- 
turns, and  declarations  for  Individuals. 

12.  Withholding. 

13.  Employee  death  and  disability  bene- 
fits. 

14.  Tbe  S-pereent  annuity  rule. 

15.  Stock  options  and  deferred-compensa* 
tlon  plans. 

16.  Pension  and  profit-sharing  treatment 
provided  by  sections  166  and  23  (p). 

17.  Techniques  for  alleviating  double  taxa- 
tion of  dividends. 

18.  Accounting  principles  (such  as  those 
relating  to  timing  and  correlation  In  report- 
ing income  and  expenses). 

19.  LIFO  inventory  accoxintlng. 

20.  Depreciation  and  amortisation. 

21.  Research  and  development  expendi- 
tures. 

23.  Capital    gains    and    looses    Including 
problems  relating  to  basis. 
23.  Income  taxes  of  lessor  paid  by  leasee. 
34.  The  net-operating  loss. 
85.  Cancellation  of  indebtedness. 

36.  Consolidated  retxims  and  intercorpo- 
rate dividends. 

37.  Corporate  reorganisations  and  dls- 
tnbutiona. 


38. 

eolle<4tlcm 

39. 

80. 
come 

31 
trusty 

32.  Treatment  of  bad  debts  (bad-debt  re- 
cover es.  bad-debt  reeerves,  and  deduction  of 
nonb  islness  bad  debts). 

33.  The  determination  of  taxable  Income 
Incluj  lions  and  exclusions. 

34.  Gift-  and  estate-tax  problems. 

35.  Xxdse-tax  problems  (exclusive  of  those 
relatfig  to  rates,  to  new  taxes,  or  to  re- 

of  existing  taxes) . 

Retirement    funds    for    self-employed 

dthers  not  covered  by  existing  pension 


mova 

86 
and 
plans. 

87 
Incox^ie 

38 
tures. 

89. 
(sec. 

40 


Xxduslon  of  pension  and  retirement 

for  specific  types  of  employees. 
Depletion    and    exploration    expendl- 

Improper     accumulation     of     surplus 

103). 

Excise-tax  rates. 


Win 


IN 


cent 


gets 


class 


statute  of  llmltatlona.  assessment,  and 

of  taxes,  and  penalties. 
Partnerships. 

The  various  provisions  relating  to  In- 
derived  from  foreign  sources. 
Income-tax  treatment  of  estates  and 


nurd-Qass  MaHinf  Rates  Be  Raised 
331/3  to  100  Percent? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  imrMSSOTA 
FEE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSEMTATTVES 
Monday,  August  3. 1953 


M: .  HAOEN  of  Biinnesota.  Mr. 
Spea  Cer,  drastic  increases  in  mail  rates 
for  hlrd-class  mail,  raises  which  will 
affec ;  millions  of  persona  and  do  the 
American  economy  irreparable  harm, 
have  been  proposed  in  a  bill  known  as 
H.  R  0052. 

Tt  ird-class  mall  rates  were  raised  50 
perc<  nt  in  the  1951  law.  For  more  than 
50  y(  ars  circulars,  handbills,  even  four- 
page  newspaper  circulars  were  sent  at  1 
cent  each.  Then  the  1951  law  raised 
this  bulk  maillnf:  to  IV^  cents.  The 
Postil  Department  wants  to  make  this 
2  ceits  on  most  third-class  mail  and  3 
centi  on  other  types  of  that  mailing. 

Tb  e  proposals  of  the  Department  pro- 
vide that  If  identical  circulars  are 
wrap  )ed  in  packages  of  200  or  more  or 
weig]  1  not  less  than  20  pounds  then  the 
mini  aum  charge  shall  be  2  cents  for 
each  piece  or  a  raise  of  100  percent  in 
less  t  lan  2  years  and  a  raise  of  33  Va  per- 


Dver  the  1951  raise. 


He  re,  again,  the  little  fellow  or  mailer 


lurt.  If  less  than  200  are  mailed 
the  I  ite  shall  be  3  cents  for  the  first  2 
ounciis  or  fraction  thereof. 
Thire  are  billions  of  pieces  of  third- 
mail  sent  out  each  year  and  only 
a  snail  portion  of  it  is  sent  by  big 
busin  esses.  This  class  of  mail  is  the  one 
whicl.  really  makes  America  go.  It  is 
)y  tens  of  thousands  of  little-busi- 
1  aen,  emplojring  millions  of  persons 
loing  an  aggregate  of  billions  in 
business. 
:e  a  grocery,  meat  market,  dry 
;r,  drugstore,  or  other  small  estab- 
;nt  in  a  pretty  good  neighborhood 
of  a  (Aty  where  he  has  1,000  families  in  a 
half-ioile  circle. 

ThM  big  national  or  sectional  stores 
use  tfie  daily  papers.    They  can  afford 


full-page  ads  to  reach  an  the  people  of 
a  community  for  they  have  many  out- 
lets and  the  cost  of  that  ad  is  only  $20  to 
$30  for  each  unit  store. 

IlfDBPXNDXMT    SSHVmS 

the  independent  in  your  neighbor* 
.,^with  a  thousand  potential  cub- 
cannot  pay  a  newspaper  which 
reaones  100,000  families  the  necessarily 
highVadvertising  rate.  80  he  resorts  to 
thircl-class  mail.  Each  week  he  will 
send  out  to  a  selected  list  of  names  his 
message  of  goods,  services,  and  prices. 
He  formerly  did  that  for  a  cent.  Then 
it  was  IV^  cents.  The  Poet  OfBce  De- 
partment now  wants  to  make  that  2 
cents  to  the  larger  user  and  3  cents  a 
unit  for  the  little  fellow  or  mailer. 

If  ever  there  was  a  proposal  of  the 
Postal  Department  which  will  tiring 
them  in  less  money  than  it  does  now,  it 
is  this  one  to  up  the  third-class  rate  that 
sharply.  It  simply  will  not  work.  I 
have  received  several  himdred  letters 
on  this  third-class  rate  and  they  are 
unanimous  that  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  will  apply  here. 

Third  class  should  have  the  old  special 
low  rate.  The  mailer  almost  always 
precancels  the  postage ;  he  faces  and  ar- 
ranges the  niail,  ties  it  in  bundles  after' 
counting  them,  labels,  sacks,  and  then 
hauls  his  missives  to  the  post  office.  He 
does  all  this  work,  the  post  office  none 
of  it 

After  third-class  mail  reaches  post  of- 
fices it  literally  must  "sit  in  the  comer" 
and  wait  for  action.  After  all,  first-,  sec- 
ond-, and  fourth-class  mall  is  out  of  the 
way  then,  in  slack  hours,  the  clerks  and 
carriers  get  at  it.  Usually  this  is  in  the 
night  when  all  the  other  classes  of  mall 
are  out  of  the  way.  Sometimes,  in  a 
busy  period,  this  third-class  mail  will  lie 
in  the  comer  for  a  week,  and  there  have 
been  instances  when  it  was  stuck  for  2 
weeks  or  more  in  the  post  office  where 
mailed. 

In  evening  and  night  hours  telephone 
companies  permit  a  lower  rate  to  8ul>- 
scribers  for  long-distance  calls.  Tele- 
graph companies  allow  more  words  at 
less  money  if  sent  in  a  night  letter.  Thir^ 
is  the  incentive  to  use  the  services  after 
the  rush  periods.  Third-class  mail 
should  come  in  the  same  category. 
When  the  help  is  used  to  work  this  mail, 
only  when  everything  else  is  out  of  the 
way,  there  should  be  a  discount. 

My  mail  informs  me  that  there  are 
8.500  firms  in  the  United  States  which 
sell  k>aby  chicks,  turkejrs,  and  ducks, 
and  are  the  backbone  of  the  poultry 
industry.  Almost  99  percent  of  them 
sell  by  maa  Their  margin  of  profit  is 
very  smaU.  They  canzM>t  stand  a  fur- 
ther postage  raise. 

HXLPS  SALE  or  CHSXSS 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  cheese 
farmers  found  an  outlet  for  their  product 
by  using  third-class  mail.  Millions  of 
gift  packages  are  sent  over  the  Nation, 
other  products  I  note  from  a  cross- 
section  of  letters  to  me  that  are  sold 
this  way  include  gasoline  station  prod- 
ucts, laboratory  products  and  chemicals, 
appliances  such  as  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines,  radios,  and  TV  sets;  pot- 
tery, tires,  fisherman's  supplies,  maga- 
zines, books,  greeting  cards,  stationery. 
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neckties,  light  aawinllls,  woodworking 
■wehinery.  hoeiery.  insurance,  and  a 
host  of  other  products  and  services. 

Among  those  who  protested  against 
higher  third-class  rates  before  our  com- 
mittee were  the  skilled  woiicers  in  the 
printing  industry.  The  printers,  press- 
men, lithographers,  linotype  opera- 
tors, and  others  know  that  if  these  pro- 
posed raises  become  effective  that  thou- 
sands o<  their  members  will  be  out  of 
a  Job. 

Firms  making  2  or  3  percent  on  their 
volume  simply  cannot  absorb  these  dras- 
tic new  rates.  Paper  manufacturers 
also  are  concerned,  for  they  sell  third- 
class  mailers  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  their  product  each  year  to  print 
the  billions  of  pieces.  If  you  want  an 
illustration  of  how  raising  rates  affects 
the  Postal  Department,  remember  Con- 
gress raised  the  penny  postal  and  post-, 
card  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  in  1951.  What 
happened?  Well,  the  sale  of  postal 
cards  and  postcards  fell  off  50  percent 
or  more. 

If  we  raise  third-class  almost  to  the 
first-class  rate,  mailers  will  switch  what 
they  can  afford  to  first  class  and  get 
preferred  handling  at  the  post  office  and 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  do  all  the  work 
on  the  mail  that  third  class  do^s  on  their 
pieces  now.  That  would  take  more  clerks 
and  carriers  for  first  class  must  go  out 
just  after  airmail  and  cannot  wait  for 
the  slack  night  hours  to  be  handled. 

When  you  drive  thousands  of  mar- 
ginal businesses  to  the  wall,  the  United 
States  loses  not  only  the  postage  but 
the  Income  and  other  taxes.  That  Is  no 
inconsiderable  loss.  Figures  show  that 
taxpayers  with  less  than  $5,000  per-year 
income  pay  more  than  90  percent  of  in- 
come taxes.  It  is  not  the  super-rich 
who  do.  There  are  too  few  of  them. 
wouLB  au«r  bmplotxeb 

I  Just  cannot  believe  that  the  many 
hundreds  of  reputable  men  and  women 
who  wrote  to  me.  protesting  this  third- 
class  rise,  can  all  be  wrong.  Almost 
every  one  of  them  say  that  when  the 
50  perceni;  raise  was  put  into  effect  under 
tbe  1051  law  that  they  had  to  curtail 
activities,  lay  off  help,  buyriess  supplies, 
and  start  a  circle  which  affects  whole 
communities.  Some  of  the^  mailers  are 
in  small  cities  and  towns  with  25  to  50 
employees  and  their  collapse  would  hurt 
the  whole  community. 

William  H.  Toungerman,  president  ot 
Rapid  Mailing  It  Advertising  Service, 
wired  me  this: 

My  post  office  would  suffer  a  severe  loa  in 
irkcome.  rather  than  an  Increase.  U  the  2- 
eent  third-class  rate  goes  Into  effect  I  wlU 
be  forced  to  raorganlae  my  huslness  thereby 
laying  off  numy  people.  As  proof  of  the 
above  when  thlrd-elaas  rate  was  Increased  to 
«  IVi  cents  Guarantee  Reeerve  Life  Insurance 
Co..  of  Hammond.  Ind..  one  ct  our  accounts, 
dropped  their  mailings  1.418.860  pieces  for 
the  first  8  months  of  1958  compared  with  the 
same  period  In  1962  when  the  rate  was  1  cent. 
At  the  proposed  rate  our  mailings  for  the  year 
with  this  aeooont  will  drop  approathnately 
6  million  pieces  for  1968. 

This  mnans  6  million  less  outside  envelopes. 
B  miUlon  Isss  return  envelopes,  triplications, 
coin  envelopes.  11x7  Inch  4-color  circulars. 
This  affects  employment  In  aU  these  Indus- 
tries, Including  the  paper  industry.  PeoplS 
wlU  be  laid  off  aU  along  the  line. 


There  was  much  more  In  this  tele- 
gram but  that  wUl  give  yoa  an  idea  as 
regards  Just  one  big  mailer.  There  are 
thousands  of  trig  ones  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smaller  ones  who  will  be  affected 
proportionately. 

Henry  Phillips,  of  Barryton,  Mich., 
writes: 

In  the  first  3  months  of  195S.  I  mailed 
808,000  pieces  of  third-class  mall.  Tlien  the 
postage  rate  was  Increased,  so  I  dropped 
my  mailing  in  the  first  2  months  of  1958  to 
197.600.  Tbe  increase  would  have  cost  $8,500 
additional  postage,  which  was  too  much  for 
my  retiuns.  How,  If  further  Increase  wiU 
be  In  effect,  I  will  drop  from  197.600  to  prac- 
tically no  mailing  of  third  class.  My  mail- 
ings will  not  exceed  10,000  pieces  for  the  next 
aelUng  season. 


OTBBX 
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It  must  be  remembered  on  third-class 
mailings  that  the  response  is  about  1  per- 
cent, on  the  average.  In  some  items  it 
is  larger.  When  inquiries  are  sent  in, 
answering  these  billions  of  piece»  of  mail, 
usually  it  is  by  first-class  maiL  When 
goods  are  ordered  parcel  post  usually 
is  used  to  deliver  the  goods.  So,  when 
the  third-class  mail  users  stop,  then  first- 
class  and  parcel  post  lose  much  reve- 
nue— ^the  two  classes  of  mail  which  are 
known  to  pay  their  way.  It  is  reported, 
in  fact,  that  first  class  made  $100  million 
last  year,  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
that  rate  from  3  to  4  cents.  How  ill- 
advised  can  these  proposals  from  the 
Department  be? 

Most  third-class  users  rent  post-office 
boxes  for  their  replies.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Ray  Scrimshaw,  of  Minneapolis, 
who  advises  me  that  he  is  dn^qiing  one 
of  two  mail  boxes.  The  rent  had  in- 
creased from  $32  to  $60  for  them.  If 
this  condition  prevails  millions  of  pieces 
of  mail,  thrown  into  post-office  txixes, 
will  ^ave  to  be  delivered  and  handled  by 
clerks  and  carriers.  Also  the  box  reve- 
nue Will  be  lost.  So,  again,  we  run  into 
the  cbst  pricing  the  product  out  ot  the 
market. 

Stephen  Shadegg.  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
contributes  this  thought: 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  direct 
mall  operators  invariably  deliver  all  their 
parcels,  all  their  first-class  and  all  their 
third-class  maU  to  the  back  door  of  the 
poet  ofllce.  prepared  and  ready  for  mailing, 
eliminating  at  least  one.  handling  by  postal 
clerks. 

Smith  Chickeries,  at  Mexico,  Mo.,  says: 
Last  year  we  went  in  the  red  and  present 

Indications  are  that  we  are  going   In  the 

red  again  this  year. 

Many  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
farm  prices  have  declined  in  the  past  2 
years,  sometimes  drastically.  As  a  re- 
sult many  third-class  mailers,  as  well  as 
all  sellers  to  farmers,  are  flndi^  that 
market  tough  to  break  inta  feiising 
third-class  costs,  where  favorable  re- 
plies will  not  average  out,  will  break 
many  of  them. 

There  are  many  other  Interesting 
points  raised  in  these  letters  but  space 
forbids  their  use  today. 

Based  on  testimony  before  our  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
post  office  pa3rs  out  for  subsidies  azMl 
special  public  services  alxMtt  $313  miUkm 
a  year.  This  includes  sellinc  documen- 
tary and  also  duck  stamps,  registering 


aliens,  posting  ¥Bl  btdletins,  govern- 
mental d^Tartment  penalty  mail,  con- 
gressional frank  mail,  free-in-coimty  to 
newspapers  and  magarines.  $79  million 
subsidy  to  airlines,  rural  free  delivery 
costs,  free  mail  from  some  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  free  mail  to 
the  blind,  free  Janitor  service,  Ught,  gas, 
and  heat  to  other  departments  with 
ofSces  in  most  post-office  buildings  and 
other  services,  such  as  selling  United 
States  bonds.  Postal  Savings  System,  and 
others.  There  are  about  25  of  these  cate-* 
gories.  There  also  are  thousands  of  re- 
ligious, labor,  retenn,  scientific,  and 
other  publications  not  operated  for 
profit,  which  are  given  much  lower  in-e- 
ferred  or  sul>sidized  mail  rates. 

It  is  my  contention,  several  times  ex- 
pressed, that  there  is  no  real  deficit  in 
the  post  offices.  Postmaster  General  Ar- 
thur Summerfield  reports  he  has  cut  the 
deficit  in  6  months  from  $700  million  to 
$315  million.  Further  economies  will 
shave  further  when  some  of  the  oxcart 
wajra  of  handling  the  postal  business  are 
abolished  and  the  service  is  modernised. 
Congress,  since  1775.  has  decreed  that 
the  post  office  is  a  service  organization, 
serving  every  person  in  the  Nation.  I 
would  say  that  25  percent  of  the  gross 
expense  of  the  Department  should  be 
charged  to  or  credited  to  public  service. 
If  we  do  that  by  law  and  the  Postmaster 
keeps  up  his  good  work  we  can  talk,  in 
2  years,  about  cutting  8«ne  postal  rates 
instead  of  raising  them.  Then  you  would 
see  a  boom  in  small  business  that  would 
amase  the  Nation. 


fmtrgtmrj  huufratiea  Pregram 


EXTENSION  OF  REB£ARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

cfT  Kzmrcsora 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTBD  STATES 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Resettlement  Coxmcil 
and  the  American  Committee  on  Special 
lOcration  be  printed  in  the  Appexklix  of 
the  RxcoRD.  The  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  37  organizations 
represented  in  both  of  these  groups.  The 
list  of  these  organizations  Is  as  follows: 
American  Aid  Society;  American  Com- 
mittee on  Italian  Migration;  American 
Federation  of  International  Institutes; 
American  Hellmic  Educations  Progres- 
sive Association:  American  Relief  for 
Poland;  American  Sudeten  Association; 
Bishop's  Resettlement  Committee  of 
Chicago;  Diocesan  Resettlement  Bureau 
of  Albany;  Diocesan  Resettlement  Coim- 
cil  of  Brook^;  Diocesan  Resettlement 
Office. of  Trenton;  Catholic  Committee 
for  Refugees;  Croatian  Refugee  Com- 
mittee; Estonian  Aid,  Inc.;  Evangelical 
R^orm  Church — ^HtEigarian  Synod; 
German  American  Committee;  Gott- 
scheer  Relief  Association;  Hungarian 
Catholic  League  of  America;  Hungarian 
National  Council;  Italo- American  Com- 
mission on  Immigration;  Latvian  Relief, 
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Inc. ;  League  at  CatboUc  Skyrenian  Amer. 
leans;  Missionaries  of  St.  Charles  for  the 
Italian  Immigrants;  National  Alliance  of 
Czech  Catholics;  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference;  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities;  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men;  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women;  New  York  Dio- 
cesan Resettlement  Committee;  Polish 
Immigration  Committee;  Slovak  Cath- 
olic Federation  of  America;  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Committee;  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee:  United  Friends  of 
Needy  and  Displaced  People  of  Yugo- 
slavia; United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund 
of  America;  United  Ukrainian  American 
Relief  Committee:  White  Ruthenian — 
Byelorussian — Congress  Committee; 
War  Relief  Services — ^National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRs.  as  follows: 

The  memben  of  tbe  National  Catholic  Re- 
settlement OouncU  and  the  Am^can  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Migration  at  a  Joint  meet- 
ing unantmmialy  passed  the  loUowlng  reaolu- 
tlon: 

"Whereas  the  83d  Congrew.  1st  sewlon. 
has  enacted  H.  R.  6481  In  response  to  recom- 
mendations made  by  President  Bsenhower; 

"Whereas  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
serves  the  highest  Interest  of  our  beloved 
America  while,  at  the  same  time.  It  will  as- 
sist sonw  of  our  ixKMt  Important  allies  In 
solving  problems  created  by  tyranny,  war, 
and  Its  aftermath; 

"Whereas  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  made  possible  by  the  firm  support 
and  determined  leadership  of  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress :  Therefore,  be  It 

"Beaolved,  That  the  National  Catholic  Re- 
settlement Council  and  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Migration,  representing  as 
they  do  millions  of  Americans  whose  hopes 
and  prayers  beseech  peace  with  freedom  for 
all  mankind,  express  their  grateful  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  who  assisted  In  bringing 
about  the  enactment  of  emergency  legisla- 
tion; be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolutlcm 
be  transmitted  to  those  Members  of  Congress 
whose  servlees  in  this  worthy  cause  were 
outstanding." 


A  Report  to  the  SeMte  laterstate  Cea- 
Bcrce  Committee  ea  the  Need  for  !•- 
▼estif atioa  of  Cascer  Research  Orfaa- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTB  DAKOTA 

IN  TBK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATSB 
Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  LANQER  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest permission  to  have  inserted  In  the 
CoNGKKssioNAL  Ricoso  undcr  date  of 
August  3,  1953,  the  letter  from  Charles 
W.  Tobey,  Jr..  son  of  the  late  Senator 
Charles  iXobey.  together  with  his  en- 
dosiire. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  eBtfieure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  thiWfecoKo,  as  follows: 


Con  laassiONAi. 
tlm^y 
It 


to 

the 

patletits 


COKOOBD,  N.  B. 

Tlie  taonorable  Wzllzam  Lanobs, 
tenate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
D^AB  SuTATOK  Langzx  :  My  father  had  In- 
ten4Bd  to  put  the  enclosed  report  In  the 
Rkcoro  but,  due  to  his  un- 
death.  this  was  impossible, 
would   be   greatly   appreciated   If   yott 
would  have  this  report  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
oMAi,  RacoRO  Appendix  undo'  the  sug- 
gested heading  of  "A  Report  to  the  Senate 
Inte  state    Commerce    Committee    on    the 
^Nee<    for  Investigation  of  Cancer  Research 
Orgi  nizations." 

W  th  personal  regards,  I  am.  , 
Sincerely  yours. 

CHAai.x8  W.  ToBKT,  Jr. 

Vtotk:  Benedict  P.  Pltsgerald,  Jr.,  special 
»unael  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ind  Foreign  Conunerce. 

To:  Son.  Johm  W.  Bkicxxb  and  members  of 
Jie  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Sub.  ect :  Progress  report  on  study  requested 
}y  the  late  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey, 
;halnnan.  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CXKnmerce  Committee. 

PSOJBCT 

Tile  undersigned,  as  special  counsel  to  the 
Senate    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 
,  was  directed  to  supervise  a  study 
of  tiie  following: 

All    those    Individuals,    organisations, 
f  oiu  datlons,  hospitals  and  clinics,  through- 
•he  United  States,  which  have  an  effect 
Interstate  commerce  and  which  have 
conducting  researches,   investigations. 
and  demonstrations  relating  to 
:ause,  prevention,  and  methods  of  diag- 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  cancer, 
determine  the  interstate  ramifications  of 
operations,  their  financial  structures. 
Including   their  fund-raising  methods,  and 
unounts  expended  for  clinical  research 
d^tlngulshed  from  administrative  expend- 
and  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
value  claimed  by  each  in  the  use 
particular  therapy. 
Tlie  facts  Involving  the  discovery  of,  the 
from  a  foreign  country  of,  the  re- 
upon.   and   the   Interstate   exfwri- 
,  demonstrations,  and  use  of  the  vari- 
Irugs.  preparations,  and  remedies  for  the 
of  the  disease  cancer,  such  drugs 
Idclude  the  so-called  wonder  drug  kreblo- 
gloxylide,  mucorhicin.  and  others. 
The  facts  involving  the  Interstate  con- 
.  If  any.  engaged  In  by  any  Individ- 
organizations,    corporations,    assocla- 
and  combines  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
suppress,  or  restrict  the  free  flow 
t4ansmisslon  of  krebiozen,  gloxyllde,  and 
and  other  drugs,   preparations 
remedies,  and  information,  researches. 
Investigations,  experiments  and  demonstra- 
relatlng  to  the  cause,  prevention  and 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
cancer, 
rhe  facts   involving   the   operation  of 
cooperative  prepaid  medical  plans 
he  organizations  sponscx'ing  said  plans 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
1  rhlch  Include  in  their  programs  medical 
for  the  disease  cancer,  to  deter- 
the  extent  of  their  Interstate  insxir- 
operations,  the  Identity  of  their  origi- 
and  sponsors,  and  the  resistance,  if 
that  each  Instirer  has  experienced  from 
ndlvlduals,  organizations,  corporations, 
.or  combines.  In  their  attempts 
protection  to  those  who  are  afflicted 
the  disease  cancer. 

rhe  facts  involving  the  Ineqtiallty  of 

'     .  If  any.  that  exists  with  regard 

.  creed,  or  color.  In  connection  with 

^dmiasion  of  students,  researchers,  and 

to    lnatituti<His    throughout    the 

U&itid  States  engaged  in  cancer  therapy. 
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ActioUt  report 
Pursuant  to  the  above,  tlie  underslgnat 
commenced  a  collection  and  study  ol  ma- 
terial covering  the  operations  of  foundations, 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  Oovernment -sponsored 
organisations  specializing  in  cancer  problems, 
including  the  following: 

American  Cancer  Society. 

American  Medical  Association. 

Anne  Fuller  Fund,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Babe  Ruth  Foundation. 

Black.  Stevenson  Cancer  Foundation,  Hat- 
tlesburg.  Miss. 

Bondy  Fund,  New  York. 

Johns  than  B6wman  Fund,  Madlaon,  Wis. 

Crocker  Cancer  Research  Fund,  New  York. 

Damon  Rimyon  Cancer  Fund. 

Philip  L.  Drosnes  and  the  Drosnes  Lasen- 
bey  Clinic.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Eugene,  Blaas  Clinic.  Long  VaUey. 
N.  J. 

Government  organizations:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  (a) 
Food  and  Drug  Administration;  (b)  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Dr.  Gregory  Clinic,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Hoxsey  Cancer  Clinic,  4607  Gaston  Avenue. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

C.  P.  Huntington  Fund.  New  York. 

International  Cancer  Research  Founda- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Waldo  Jones.  Myrtle  Beach.  S.  C. 

Dr.  William  F.  Koch  and  Rev.  Sam  Swaia 
Clinic,  also  known  as  the  Christian  Medical 
Research  League,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  BrmsU, 
South  America. 

Lakeland  Foundation,  Chicago,  HL 

Lincoln  Foundation,  Medford.  MaM. 

Memorial  Hosplal,  New  York. 

Dr.  K.  F.  Murphy  and  Dr.  Charles  Lyman 
Lc^er  CUnlc,  36  Bast  Washington  Street. 
Chicago,  m. 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  New 
York. 

Radium  Institute  of  New  York. 

Henry  Rutherford  Fund,  New  York. 

Cliarles  F.  Spang  Foundation.  Plttobnrgli. 
Pa. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HL 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Thereafter,  the  imdersigned  traveled  to 
Illinois  to  Investigate  the  so-called  krebioeen 
controversy,  and  on  July  a,  1958,  wrote  a  re- 
I>ort  on  his  findings  which  is  attached  hereto 
and  marked  "Exhibit  A."  Included  in  this 
report  was  the  evaluation: 

"The  controversy  Is  Involved  and  requires 
further  research  and  development.  There  Is 
reason  to  believe  thst  the  AMA  baa  been 
hasty,  capricious,  arbitrary,  and  outright 
dishonest,  and  of  course  if  tlie  doctrine  of 
"respondeat  superior'  Is  to  be  observed,  the 
alleged  machinations  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Moore  (for 
the  past  10  years  the  treasturer  of  the  AMA) 
could  involve  the  AMA  and  others  in  aa 
interstate  conspiracy  ot  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

"The  principal  witnesses  who  tell  ot  Dr. 
Moore's  rascality  are  Alberto  Barrelra,  Argen- 
tine cabinet  member,  and  his  secretary,  Anna 
D.  Schmidt." 

Thereafter,  the  undersigned  visited  other 
areas,  interrogating  medical  men.  and  on 
July  14.  1868,  wrote  a  further  report.  In- 
cluded in  this  was  the  evaluation: 

"Being  vitally  Interested  and  Itavlng  tried 
to  listen  and  obaerve  closely,  It  Is  my  pro- 
found conviction  that  this  substance  kre- 
biozen Is  one  of  the  most  promising  matertaU 
yet  Isolated  for  the  management  of  cancer. 
It  Is  biologically  active.  I  have  gone  over 
the  records  of  630  cases,  most  of  them  con-  / 
ducted  at  a  distance  from  Chicago,  by  lui*/ 
biased  cancer  experts  and  dlnica.  In  reaeh« 
ing  my  conclusions  I  have  of  course  dla- 
counted  my  own  lay  observations  and  relied 
mostly  on  the  (pinions  of  qualified  cancer 
research  workers  and  ordinary  experienced 
physicians. 
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*T  have  concluded  that  in  the  value  of 
preeent  cancer  research,  tills  substance  and 
the  theory  behind  it  deserves  the  most  full 
and  comi^ete  and  sdentlflc  study.  Its  value 
In  the  management  of  the  cancer  patient  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a  sufflcient  number 

'  and  percentage  of  cases  to  demand  further 
work. 

"Behind  and  over  all  this  Is  the  weirdest 
conglomeration  of  corrupt  motives,  Intrigue, 
selfishness,  jealousy,  obstruction,  and  con- 
spiracy that  I  Iiave  ever  seen. 

"Dr.  Andrew  O.  Ivy.  who  has  been  con- 
ducting reeearch  upon  tills  drug.  Is  absoi 
lutely    honest    Intellectually,    scientifically. 

■  and  in  every  other  way.  Moreover,  be  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
unbiased  cancer  experts  that  I  have  ever 
come  in  contact  with,  having  served  on  the 
board  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  in 
that  capacity  having  lieen  called  upon  to 
evaluate  variovu  types  of  cancer  therapy. 
Dr.  George  O.  Stoddard,  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  In  assisting  in  the 
cessation  of  Dr.  Ivy's  research  on  cancer  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  in  recom- 
mending the  abolishment  of  the  letter's  post 
as  vice  president  of  that  institution,  has.  In 
my  opinion,  shown  attributes  of  Intolerance 
for  scientific  research  in  geiieraL" 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  Icnowledge  that 
the  entire  subject  matter  Is  highly  contro- 
Tsrslal  and  thus  further  and  additional  re- 
search and  development  woiild  entail  more 
time.  A  controversy  among  renowned  sur- 
geons, pathologists,  cancerologlsts,  and  radi- 
ologists should  not  deter  or  silence  this  com- 
mittee from  carrying  out  the  mandate  con- 
templated and  expressly  directed  by  the  late 
chairman  of  your  committee.  Senator  Cliarles 
W.  Tobey,  by  virtue  of  the  resolution  passed 
Iry  the  Senate. 

Now,  passing  on  to  another  ^istltution.  I 
have  very  carefully  studied  the  court  records 
of  three  cases  tried  in  the  Federal  and  State 
courts  of  Dallas,  Tex.  A  running  fight  has 
been  going  on  lietween  officials,  especially  Dr. 
Morris  Flshbeln.  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  tlirough  the  Journal  of  tbat  or- 
ganization, and  the  Hoxsey  Cancer  Clinic. 
Dr.  Flshbeln  contended  that  the  medicines 
employed  by  the  Hoxsey  Cancer  Clinic  liad 
no  therapeutic  value;  that  it  was  run  by  a 
quack  and  a  charlatan.  (This  clinic  Is 
manned  by  a  staff  of  over  30  employees.  In- 
cluding nurses  and  physicians.)  Reprints 
and  circulation  of  several  million  copies  of 
articles  so  prepared  resulted  in  litigation. 
The  Government  thereafter  intervened  and 
sought  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission in  Interstate  commerce  of  certain 
medicinea.  It  la  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  trial  eotirt.  iMfore  Judge  AtweU.  who 
7  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  witnesses  In 
two  different  trials,  it  was  held  that  the  so- 
called  Hoxsey  method  of  treating  cancer  was 
in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of  X-ray, 
radliun,  and  surgery  and  did  have  thera- 
peutic value.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  decided  otherwise.  This 
decision  was  handed  down  during  the  trial  of 
a  libel  suit  In  the  DUtrict  Court  of  DaUas. 
Tex.,  by  Hoxsey  against  Morris  Flshbeln.  who 
admitted  that  he  had  never  practiced  medi- 
cine one  day  in  his  life  and  had  never  liad  a 
private  patient,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict 
for  Hoxsey  and  against  Morris  Flshbeln.  The 
defense  admitted  tliat  Hoxsey  covUd  cure  ex- 
ternal cancer  but  contended  that  his  medi- 
cines for  internal  cancer  had  no  therapeutic 
value.  The  Jury,  after  listening  to  leading 
pathoIogUts,  radiologisto,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  scores  of  witnesses,  a  great  num- 
ber of  whom  had  never  been  treated  by  any 
physician  or  surgeon  except  the  treatment 
received  at  the  Hoxsey  Cancer  Clinic,  con- 
cluded that  Dr.  Flshbeln  was  wrong:  that  his 
published  statements  were  false,  and  tliat 
the  Hoxsey  method  of  treating  cancer  did 
have  thwapeutlc  value. 


In  this  litigation  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Dr.  Fisliliein,  brought 
to  the  oovart  the  leading  medical  scientists, 
including  pathologists  and  others  skilled  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer.  They  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  Is  significant  to 
note  that  a  great  number  of  these  doctors 
admitted  that  X-ray  therapy  could  cause 
cancer.  This  view  is  supported  by  medical 
publications,  Including  the  magasine  en- 
titled "Cancer,"  puMlshed  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  May  Issue  of  1048. 

I  am  herewith  including  the  names  and 
addresses  of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied in  the  State  and  Federal  court.  It  has 
been  determined  by  pattiology,  in  a  great 
many  Instances  by  laboratories  wholly  dis- 
connected from  the  Hoxsey  Cancer  Clinic, 
that  they  were  suffering  from  different  types 
of  cancer,  both  internal  and  external,  and 
following  treatment  tiiey  testified  they  were 
cured. 

Name,  address,  and  type 

J.  A.  Johnson,  Rang^.  Tex.,  squamous  cell 
No.  2. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Hickman.  1325  Bast  Allen  Street, 
Fort  Worth,  melanocarclnoma. 

Robert  Thane,  Avoca,  Tex.,  myxolipoear- 
coma. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Denton,  Tex.,  adeno- 
carcinoma. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Smith,  Wellington,  Tex.,  malig- 
nant melanoma. 

Mildred  Hager.  2101  Stovall  Street.  DaUas, 
Tex.,  melonoma. 

A.  G.  Burgess,  2416  Wymann  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  liasal  cell  carcinoma. 

Ira  Poston,  5322  Victor  Street,  Dallas,  Tex., 
basal  cell  carcinoma. 

W.  E.  Harmon,  Grapevine,  Tex.,  prickle  cell 
carcinoma. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Robb,  Weatherford,  Tex.,  basal 
cell  carcinoma. 

Mrs.  Lessle  Hester,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  adeno- 
carcinoma of  uterus. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hockett,  Farmersvllle,  Tex..  B.  P. 
D.,  prickle  cell  carcinoma. 

Mrs.  Lora  Bamett,  Penlel,  Tex.,  adenocar- 
cinoma of  utenu. 

T.  E.  Truman,  Waco.  Tex.,  epidermoid  car- 
cinoma. 

Fritz  Itojan.  Waco,  Tex.,  squamous  cell 
type. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Malone.  Brownwood.  Tex.,  basal 
cell  t3rpe. 

Val  Seiirer,  Hinton,  Olda.,  malignant  car- 
cinoma. 

Jo  Parelll,  sportotorlum,  Dallas,  Tex.,  ma- 
lignant carcinoma. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Hoffman,  care  J.  B.  Balrd  Co., 
Shreveport,  La.,  spindle  cell  carcinoma. 

Tom  Coates,  Merkel,  Tex.,  basal  ceU  car- 
cinoma. 

J.  L.  Renfro,  Merkel,  Tex.,  malignant  car- 
cinoma. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Douglas,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  duct- 
cell  carcinoma. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Turner,  sqiuunous  cell  carci- 
noma, grade  3. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Mallory,  squamous  cell  car- 
cinoma. 

Mrs.  Herman  Thomas.  5222  Merrlmao 
Street.  Dallas.  Tex.,  melanocarclnoma. 

Clifton  H.  smith,  6637  Hiram  Street.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  malignant  carcinoma. 

Rev.  Horace  W.  Irwin.  West  Warwick,  R.  I^ 
malignant  carcinoma. 

I  have  had  access  to  literature  by  leading 
scientists  in  the  field  of  medicine.  The  at- 
tention of  the  committee  is  invited  to  the 
hearings  held  during  the  79th  Congress,  in 
July  1846;  Senate  bill  1876  being  under  con- 
sideration, wherein  it  appears,  as  follows: 

"Dr.  George  Mlley  was  bcHU  In  Clilcago, 
1907,  graduated  from  Chicago  Latin  School, 
1923,  graduated  with  bachelor  of  arts  from 
Yale  University  in  1927,  from  Northwestern 
Medical  School.  1932,  Interned  at  Chicago 
Memorial  Hospital  in  1032  and  1933.  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  Postgraduate  Medical 
School.  1933, 1034.  following  which  he  visited 


the  hospitals  In  India.  China  and  Japan. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  holds 
a  national  board  certificate  and  since  1945 
'  he  has  l>een  medical  director  of  the  Gotham 
Hospital,  New  Ycwk. 

"Report  of  Dr.  Miley  of  a  survey  made  by 
Dr.  Stanley  Relmann  (in  charge  of  tumor  re- 
search and  pathology,  Gotham  Hospital)  be- 
fore Senator  Paper's  committee  on  Senate 
bill  1876,  a  bill  to  authorise  expenditure  of 
1100  million  in  cancer  researcli. 

"Dr.  Relmann)!  report  on  cancer  cases  In 
Pennsylvania  over  a  long  period  of  time 
ahowed  tliat  thoee  who  received  no  treat- 
ment lived  a  longer  period  than  those  that 
received  surgery,  raditim.  or  X-ray.  The  ex- 
ceptions were  those  patients  who  liad  re- 
ceived electroeurgery.  The  survey  also 
showed  that  following  the  use  of  radiiim  and 
X-ray  much  more  harm  tlian  good  was  done 
to  the  average  cancer  patient. 

"Dr.  WlUlam  Seaman  Bainliridge,  A.  M.. 
Sc.  D..  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  F.  I.  C.  S.  (honorary), 
was  the  recipient  of  six  honorary  degrees 
from  various  institutions,  the  most  recent 
being  the  degree  of  doctor  h<»iorls  caiise  from 
the  University  of  San  Marcos.  Peru.  He  has 
l>een  siugeon  at  the  New  Ycvk  Skin  and  Can- 
cer Hospital,  surgical  director  of  New  York 
City  Children's  Hospital,  and  of  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  Ward's  Island,  and  consult- 
ing surgeon  and  gynecologist  to  various  hos- 
pitals In  the  New  York  metropolitan  and 
suburban  areas. 

"While  there  are  some  who  still  believe  In 
the  efficacy  of  radiation  as  a  cure,  my  skepti- 
cism with  regard  to  Its  value  is  being  in- 
creasingly substantiated.  But  even  with  the 
best  technlc  of  today.  Its  curative  effect  in 
real  cancer  is  questionable.  In  1930  the 
great  British  physiologist,  Sir  Leonard  Hill, 
wrote:  'Large  doses  (of  gamma  and  hard 
X-rays)  produce  destruction  of  normal  tls- 
eues  such  as  marrow  and  lymphoid  tissue, 
leucocytes  and  epithelial  linings,  and  death 
ensues.  •  •  •  The  nation  would,  I  think,  be 
little  the  wcM-se  off  if  all  the  radium  In  the 
country  now  burled  for  secxirlty  from  bomb- 
ing in  deep  holes,  remains  therein.' 

"A  neoplasm  should  never  be  incised  tor 
diagnostic  purposes,  for  one  cannot  tell  at 
wliat  split  moment  the  cancer  cells  may  be 
disseminated  and  the  patient  doomed.  As- 
pirating the  neoplasm  to  draw  out  the  cells 
by  suction.  This,  too,  is  a  very  questionable 
procediue,  for  what  at  the  cancer  cells  that 
may  be  present  below  the  punctwe  point 
and  around  the  needle  which  have  been  set 
free?  It  must  be  realized  that  while  cancer 
cannot  be  transplanted  from  man  to  man.  It 
can  be  transplanted  in  the  same  host." 

"There  is  a  report  from  another  source 
in  which  Dr.  Felnblatt,  for  6  years  pathologist 
of  the  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York,  reported 
that  the  Memorial  Hospital  had  originally 
given  X-ray  and  radium  treatment  before 
and  after  radical  operations  for  breast  ma- 
lignancy. These  patients  did  not  long  stir- 
vlve,  so  X-ray  and  radium  were  given  after 
surgery  only.  These  patients  lived  a  brief 
time  only,  and  after  omitting  all  radiation 
patients  lived  the  longest  of  all. 

"DOCTOBS  WABmCO  TO  BS  WABT  IN  TTSC  <»  X-BAT8 
or  DISXA8X  nUUTlOCKT 

"(By  Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  Associated  Press 
science  editor) 

"New  Youc;  July  6, 1048. — X-rays  and  gam- 
ma rajrs  can  cause  bone  cancer  is  warning 
issued  in  Cancer,  a  new  medical  Journal 
started  by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
The  bone  cancer  warning,  covering  more  than 
ao  pages,  is  by  Drs.  William  G.  Galian,  Helen 
Q.  Woodward,  Norman  L.  Hlgglnbotham,  Fred 
W.  Steward,  and  Bradley  I.  Coley.  all  of  New 
York  City. 

"One  of  the  most  dangerous  things  alxnxt 
this  kind  of  1>one  cancer,  the  report  states. 
Is  the  very  long  delay  between  the  use  of 
the  rays  and  the  appearance  of  the  cancer. 
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Hm  atlay  tlBM  In  th*  11 
•  tosa 
"Dr. 
wlniMr. 

tiUMA  tbs  oMtfteal  pnUmiaa  !• 
't""«g'"g  the  American  life 
the  onwlM  uw  of  ZHragw.   Then  to  no 
of  Z-nty  ao  lov  ••  to  be  without  rtok  ot 
predudnc  hantfvl  mutatloae.'* 

TlM  attention  of  the  eonmittee  to  In- 
Tltetf  to  the  reqaeat  made  bj  Senator  Bmer 
Thomas  following  an  Invectlgatlan  made  by 
the  Senator  of  the  Hoaaey  Caaoer  CUnle 
under  date  of  Pebruary  aS,  1M7.  and  ad- 
dreaMd  to  the  Suifeon  Oencral,  PubUo 
Health  Department.  Washington.  D.  C, 
wherein  he  aoug^t  to  enltot  the  support  at 
the  Federal  Oowrnment  to  make  an  Investi- 
gation and  r^iort.  No  such  Investigation 
was  nMde.  In  fact,  every  effort 
to  avoid  aiMl  evade  the  Investigation  by  the 
Surgeon  General's  oflloe.  The  record  win 
reveal  that  thto  dlnle  did  tumlsh  03  com- 
plete case  hlstorlee.  Including  piOhology. 
names  ot  hoqUtals.  physldana,  etc^  In  IMS. 
Again.  In  June  1960.  77  caee  histories,  which 
Included  the  names  of  the  patients.  patho« 
logical  repcrte  In  many  Instances,  and  In 
the  abeenoe  thereof,  the  names  of  the  pathol- 
ogists, hoepltals.  and  physicians  who  had 
treated  these  pattonts  before  being  treated 
at  the  Hozsey  Cancer  CUnlc.  The  OouncU 
of  National  Cancer  Institute,  without  investi- 
gation. In  October  1060.  refused  to  order  an 
inveetigatlon.  The  record  in  the  Feda«l 
eotirt  rtlirlnses  that  this  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  took  sides  and  sought  in 
every  way  to  hinder,  suppress,  and  restrict 
thto  Institution  in  their  treatment  of  cancer. 
(See  testimony  of  Dr.  Qllcln  Meadors.  pp. 
liaS-1139.  transcript  of  record.  Case  No. 
13840.  U.  8.  C.  A.) 

Among  the  numerous  foundations  and 
eiinlcs  which  profsss  to  possees  a  ranady  for 
the  treatment  of  cancer  to  the  Lincoln  Foun- 
dation of  Medford.  l£ass..  which  has  lieen 
the  particular  target  of  the  AMA.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  suffldsntly  eaqdore 
the  particular  type  of  therapy  employed  by 
thto  institution.  However,  I  understand  It 
Involves  a  unique  theory  of  Inhalant  therapy 
and  the  transmlasion  of  bacterla-phage.  In 
passing  it  to  important  to  note  that  thto 
technique  was  the  subject  of  a  particular 
Interest  to  the  late  chairman  who  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Lincoln  Foundation  following 
a  successful  treatment  of  hto  son.  Charles 
W.  Tobey,  Jr.  Thto  remedy  has  been  tried 
by  hundreds  of  patients  and  It  to  alleged  that 
these  treatments  have  been  proven  beneficial. 
Another  institution  which  claims  to  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer to  the  Drosnes-Lazenbey  Cancer  Clinic,  of 
Plttsburs^,  Pa.  The  reports  would  indicate 
that  thto  institution  to  likewise  entitled  to 
a  hearing  before  thto  committee.  The  heavy 
toll  of  life  being  taken  by  cancer  requires  a 
searching  investigation.  The  methods  em- 
ployed, as  I  imderstand  it,  to  a  substance 
known  as  Mucorhlcin.  which  to  reported  to  be 
of  therapeutic  value. 

Under  the  fotirth  assignment  concerning 
voluntary  cooperative  prepaid  medical  plans 
and  any  resistance  encountered  from  organ- 
isations, associations,  or  combines.  It  to  a 
matter  of  public  record  in  the  Federal  and 
State  co\ut  that  medical  associations  have 
put  up  a  roadblock  whenever  or  wherever 
thto  to  attempted. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, through  its  Subcommittee  on  w«»«it>«. 
submitted  the  results  of  a  study  of  health 
Insurance  plans  In  the  United  Statea.  in  a 
report  issued  in  May  1951.  83d  Congress. 
Thto  was  acoompUahed  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Dean  H.  Clark,  now  the  director  of  the 
Massachiisetts  General  Hospital.  Thto  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  ob)ecUve  and  Impartial 
study  of  the  scope,  benefits.  vaA  tf  ectlve- 
nees  of  voluntary  health  insurance  plans. 
It  shows  ttiat  one-half  of  the  pc^ralatkm  at 
that   time   had   some   form   of   protection 
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the  cost  of  hcQiltal  eare;  but  only 
liad  what  can  be  called  eompre- 
ive  proteetlon  agalnet  the  cost  of  hoe- 
aad  medical  care.  Spedfically  with 
to  oanoer.  It  would  ai^tear  that  an 
would  be  afforded  members  of 
of  a  hsalth  program  to  periodic 
to  determine  whether  they  had 
Thto  subject  was  dlaouseed  at  length 
Kenneth  Ifelklejohn.  staff  director 
of  ttfe  Subcommittee  on  Health,  and  Senator 
ToU  y,  a  years  ago.  Correqiondence  between 
the  1  wo  to  available.  The  reports,  of  course, 
are  t  tvallaUe  to  the  members  of  thto  com- 
mlttie 

Ft  >m  a  strictly  legal  as  well  as  ethical  ap- 
proa^.  If  one  individual  has  the  right  to 
hto  f>wn  physician  or  hospital,  why 
lOXtOO  Indlvlduato  and  their  famlUes 
that  they  Intend  to  Inv^t  directly. 
li^lrectly.  In  the  construction  and  main- 
of  a  hospital,  employ  a  staff  of  com- 
pbysiclsins,  siirgeons,  technicians, 
laboratory  experts,  nurses,  interns,  et  cetera, 
after  their  health  problems?  Thto 
so-called  socialized  medicine.  It  to 
pur^y  voluntary.  Here,  aa  elsewhere  stated 
in  t4to  report,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
may  be  limited.  It  may  properly 
belo^  to  the  States  and  their  legislators 
( ourts  to  determine  thto  problem.  How- 
the  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Con- 
may  be  the  answer.  If  the  oom- 
sho\Ud  determine  that  It  has  Jurls- 
,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  competent 
legall  evidence  can  be  presented  which  will 
aid  tnd  assist  the  committee  In  its  final 
Judg  nent. 
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reference  to  the  fifth  assignment,  you 

I  dvlsed  that  time  did  not  permit  me  to 

the   number  of  students   or   the 

thereof    in    the    various    medical 

throughout  the  country.    It  has  been 

that   a   studied   effort   has   been 

by  certain  gronpa  to  keep  the  number 

dents  enrcdllng  fn  medical  schooto  at 

figure.    I  do  not  assert  thto  to  be  the 

and  I  doubt  if  the  committee  would 

Jurisdiction  to  go  into  that  question. 

would  proi>erly  belong  to  the  Statea. 

to  a  fact,  then  the  various  State  legto- 

of  the  country  shoiild,  of  course,  take 

steps,  consistent  with  the  public 

to  see   that   every   opportunity   to 

to  any  boy  or  girl  who  possesses  the 

^ry  qualifications  to  be  permitted  to 

medical   schooto.    If,    on    the   other 

thto  committee  believes  that  it  has 

under  the  general  welfare  clause 

Constitution  to  go  forward,  then  cer- 

It  would  be  a  proper  and  timely  matter 

In  any  event,  you  do  have  Jxirto- 

and  should  complete  the  investlga- 

nsofar  as  cancer  to  concerned  by  those 

ed  in  the  research  field. 

<  areful  study  of  the  subject  matter  em- 
t  i  in  the  direction  of  the  late  chairman 
I  llsclose  the  tremendous  Importance  of 
1  iveetigatlon  undertaken  and  the  con- 

of  the  results  by  the  members  of 

<  iommlttee. 
have  long  since  passed  the  age  of  witch 

ig.    We  are.  notwithstanding,  living  in 

of  hysteria.    Investigation  seems  to  be 

of  the  day.    Crude  thinking  results 

action.     Perhaps  the  converse 

The  beginning  of  hysteria  to  the 

sound  thinking.    Proceeding,  there- 

'  o  the  end  result  sought  by  all.  we  rec- 

the  value  of  our  goal  in  striving  for  a 

vigorous,    and   healthful   Nation   at 

um  costs.     Money,  however,  lavishly 

to  stamp  out  a  dreadfiU  scourge  to 

public  economy. 

approached  thto  problem  with  an 

Dolnd.    Recognising  the  importance  of 

I  killed  in  the  science  of  medicine,  who 

Informed,  if  not  qualified,  on  the 

ot  cuneer,  its  causes  and  treatment, 

my  attention  to  the  propaganda 

American  Medical  Association  and  the 

Cancer    Society    to    the    effect. 
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namely,  "that  radiun.  X-ray  ther^y.  asid 
surgery  are  the  only  reoogaiaed  treatments 
for  canoar." 

Is  there  any  dtoputo  among  reoognlaed 
medical  edenttots  in  America  and  elsewhere 
In  the  world  on  the  use  of  radium  and  X-ray 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  oanosrf  The 
answer  to  definitely  "Yes."  There  to  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  use  of  radium  and 
X-imy.  Both  agencies  are  destruotlve.  not 
constructive.  In  the  altoged  deetructian  of 
the  abnormal,  outlaw,  or  cancer  oelto  both 
X-ray  therapy  aiul  radium  deetroy  nonnal 
tissue  and  normal  cells.  Beoognlaed  "»*^«5«al 
authorities  in  America  and  elsewhere  state 
positively  that  X-ray  therapy  can  cause  can- 
cer in  and  of  itself.  Documented  cases  are 
avallabto. 

The  Increased  number  of  cancer  patients 
in  America  of  all  agea  and  the  amiarent  fall- 
\ire  to  presently  cope  with  thto  dread  flltssss 
indicates  the  necessity  of  a  sustained  effort 
of  private  and  Federal  agencies  to  oontlnua 
research  in  the  field  of  cancer.  Its  causes 
and  treatment. 

If  radium.  X-ray,  or  surgery  or  either  of 
them  to  the  complete  answer,  then  the  great- 
est hoax  of  the  age  to  being  perpetrated  upon 
the  peopto  by  the  continued  ai^Mal  for  funds 
for  further  research.  If  neither  X-ray, 
radlimi.  or  surgery  to  the  complete  answer 
to  thto  dreaded  disease,  and  I  submit  that 
it  to  not.  then  what  to  the  plain  duty  of 
society?  Should  we  stand  still?  Should  we 
sit  idly  by  and  count  the  number  of  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  cancerologtots  who  are 
not  only  divided  but  who,  becauee  cf  fear 
or  favor,  are  forced  to  line  up  with  the  so- 
called  accepted  view  of  the  Ann«ri«»>«  Medical 
Association,  or  should  thto  oommlttee  maks 
a  full-scale  inveetigatlon  of  the  organised 
effort  to  hinder,  suppress,  and  restrict  the 
free  flow  of  drugs  which  allegedly  have  proven 
successful  in  cases  where  clinical  reoords, 
case  htotory,  pathological  reports,  and  X-ray 
•  photographic  jn^wf ,  together  with  the  alleged 
cured  patients,  are  available? 

Accordingly,  we  should  determine  whether 
existing  agendee,  both  public  and  private, 
are  engaged  and  have  pursued  a  policy  of 
harassment,  ridicule,  slander,  and  libelous 
attacks  on  others  sincerely  engaged  In  stamp- 
ing out  thto  ciirse  of  mankind.  Have  medi* 
cal  associations,  through  their  olBosrs.  t 
servants  and  employees  engaged  in  thto  i 
tice?  My  investigation  to  date  should  con- 
vince thto  committee  that  a  conspiracy  does 
exist  to  stop  the  free  flow  and  uae  of  drugs 
in  interstate  commoos  which  allegedly  has 
solid  therapeutic  value.  Public  and  private 
funds  have  been  thrown  around  like  oon- 
f etti  at  a  country  fair  to  cloee  up  and  deetroy 
clinics,  bospitato,  and  adentlflc  research  lab- 
oratories which  do  not  conform  to  the  view- 
point of  medical  aaeodatlona. 

How  long  wlU  the  American  people  take 
thto?  To  iUustrato  the  stranglehold  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  legtolatlon 
which  in  t\im  affects  every  household  in 
America.  let  vm  look  at  a  small  SB-eent  tube 
of  penicillin  ointment.  Is  It  dangerous  to 
have  around  the  house  for  a  cut  or  small 
bruise  on  your  body?  Rat  poison  can  be 
bought  without  a  doctor's  prescription. 
Arsenic  can  be  bought  without  a  doctor's 
prescription.  The  sale  of  arsenic  and  rat 
poisons  to  small  but  not  penicillin.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  have  a  doctor's  preecrlption 
in  America  to  buy  a  35-cent  tube  of  oint- 
ment. Ih  Canada,  however.-  the  medical 
association  has  not  yet  discovered  the  great 
danger  of  a  small  tube  of  penicillin  ointment 
and.  accordingly,  the  people  are  able  to  buy 
it  without  paying  a  doctor  for  a  preecrlption. 
To  say  that  it  to  dangeroua,  to  silly.  To 
assert,  rather,  that  it  to  but  another  nuuU- 
festatlon  of  power  and  privilege  of  a  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many  would  be  more  oon- 
stotent  with  truth  and  wholly  accurate. 

What  to  the  duty  of  thto  committee  and 
the  members  thereof?  Tour  first  duty,  of 
course,  to  to  do  right.  Properly  considered, 
that  to  your  only  duty.    In  doing  right,  how- 
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ever,  you  owe  a  duty  to  the  American  people. 
In  upholding  the  law  and  enacting  legto- 
latlon for  the  people  of  America,  we  look 
first  to  the  instrument  of  owe  creation  as 
s  representative  form  of  government.  Thoee 
powerF  not  specifically  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  denied  to  the  States 
are  reserved  either  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people.  Thus,  the  founding  fathers  very 
wisely  created  an  area  of  freedom  in  which 
freemen  shall  function.  It  to  in  thto  area 
set  aside  by  the  fathers  of  our  Republic  that 
people  have  the  right  to  own  property,  trans- 
act bvislness.  build  up  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise without  hindrance,  harassment,  or 
abuse  of  either  the  Government.  Stato  or 
Federal,  or  of  other  citlaens.  however  pow- 
erful, so  long  as  the  people  so  engaged  do 
not  treepass  upon  th^i  rights  of  others.  Thto 
lb  the  basic  concept  of  liberty  fimctlonlng 
in  America.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  reser- 
voir of  freedom.  In  thto  area  we  have  min- 
gled o\ir  money  and  blood  with  the  races  of 
mankind.  We  have  demonstrated  our  abil- 
ity to  live  together  peacefully  and  happilly. 
although  we  represent  most  of  the  races, 
most  of  the  colors,  and  most  of  the  creeds. 
Thto  was  an  innovation  and  a  new  experi- 
ment to  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World.  Out 
of  and  from  thto  area  has  sprung  the  noblest 
dreams  and  salntllest  piuixises  of  mankind — 
purposes  so  strong  and  vital  that  it  has  be- 
come the  envy  and  admlratlor.  of  a  waiting 
world.  People  look  longingly  to  the  shores 
of  America  and  desire  to  make  thto  their 
asylum  of  eecape  and  hope  for  the  future. 
It  to  more  than  a  dream.  It  to  a  reality. 
While  we  have  not  solved  sll  the  problems 
of  mankind,  we  have  at  least  provided  a  sanc- 
tuary and  the  Instnmtents  of  government, 
if  properly  guarded  against  the  abuse  of 
selfish  men  and  organisations  who  would 
bend  it  to  suit  their  ptui>oeee,  which  could 
live  for  centuries  to  come.  In  thto  coimec- 
tion  thto  committee  should  investigato  the 
adverttolng  agency  which  controto  all  adver- 
tising in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  as  well  as  the  various  Stato 
Journato.  Why  to  the  stamp  of  approval, 
by  the  so-called  nutrition  experts  and  their 
council  on  foods,  placed  on  certain  foodstuffs, 
denied  to  others,  and  others  condemned 
without  a  reasonable  investigation?  Is  there 
any  relationship  between  approval  by  these 
experts  and  the  operation  of  the  adverttolng 
agency  in  the  ofllces  of  the  American  Medical 
Assoc  totiont 

May  I,  with  propriety,  call  jovar  attention 
to  the  tragedy  which  baa  invaded  the  United 
Statea  Senate.  Four  great  Americans,  all  of 
them— Senator  McMahon,  Senator  Wherry. 
Senator  Vandenberg.  and  Senator  Bob  Taf  t — 
were  all  stricken  down  with  thto  dreaded 
disease.  We  are  under  a  compelling  moral 
obligation  to  the  memory  of  these  great 
public  servants  and  to  the  untold  millions 
of  cancer  sufferers  throughout  the  world  to 
carry  on  thto  investigation.  We  cannot  do 
otherwise. 

Respectfully  submitted.^ 

BXMXDICT  F.  FtTZOOUlLO. 

gpeciai  CounseL 


We  Need  InproTed  Railroad  Retirement 
BeMito 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  acnvNSsoTA 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATXB 

Monday.  August  3,  t953 

M.-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
1951  the  Congress  passed  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  which  substantially  increased  rail- 


road retirement  benefits.  I  was  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  formulation  of  those  benefits 
in  the  Senate.  We  increased  annuities 
and  benefits  by  15  percent.  We  provided 
a  wife's  benefit  to  be  equal  to  one-half 
the  annuitant's  benefit,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40  a  month.  We  increased  sur- 
vivor's benefits  by  33  percent  and  made 
other  essential  improvements  without 
increasing  tax  rates.  We  also  provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Railroad  Retirement  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  further.  That  Joint  com- 
mittee has  reported  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Congress  act 
quickly  to  improve  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system.  The  railroad  workers  of 
the  United  States  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  a  retirement  system 
which  is  today  not  adequately  meeting 
their  needs  in  view  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  New  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits can  be  achieved  if  the  Congress  will 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  next 
year. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Railroad  Retirement,  Senator  PAm.  H. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  has  presented  to  the 
Congress  the  result  of  that  Joint  com- 
mittee study.  This  was  the  most 
thorough  study  ever  made  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  and  was  made 
imder  the  personal  direction  of  Senator 
DoocLAS,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the 
railroad  workers.  The  study  demon- 
strates that  substantially  better  benefits 
are  possible  by  means  of  more  profitable 
investments  of  the  railroad  retirement 
reserve,  and  by  other  methods,  without 
increai^ng  the  tax  rate.  This  is  good 
news.  There  should,  therefore,  be  no 
reason  for  any  delay  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  inform  all 
railroad  workers  and  railroad  retirement 
beneficiaries  of  the  improvements  imder 
consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  list  of  such  possibilities.  Congress  may 
not  be  able  to  make  all  of  the  changes 
included  in  Uie  list.  Nevertheless,  after 
consultation  with  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  standard  railroad  unions 
and  other  interested  parties,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  a  sound,  effective,  and  im- 
proved program  can  be  worked  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  re- 
ferred to  was  ordered  printed  in  the 
Rscoao  as  follows: 

iMTsovxicxim  or  ths  Raxxjk>ao  RBmncBirr 
Act  Uifssa  CoNsmxsATioK  bt  OoNoassB 

1.  An  across-the-board  increase  in  all 
benefits. 

3.  A  twtnimiim  monthly  annuity  of  $1001 

5.  TSllminatlon  of  the  dual  tienefits  restric- 
tion. At  the  preeent  time  railroad  retire- 
ment payments  are  usuaUy  reduced  when 
the  annuitant  to  also  receiving  social  security 
benefits.  Proposato  have  been  made  to  elim- 
inate thto  reduction. 

4.  Calculation  of  benefits  on  a  more  favor- 
able basto.  Benefits  are  presently  flgtned  on 
the  basto  of  overaU  average  wages.  Stigges- 
tlons  have  been  made  for  figxulng  payments. 
Instead,  from  the  employee's  average  earn- 
ings during  hto  6  highest  years. 

6.  Lower  age  requirement  for  retirement 
on  full  annitlty.    Betlrement  before  age  65 


on  a  reduced  anntilty  to  already  possible. 
However,  some  have  suggested  provision  for 
retirement  on  full  annuities  at  age  60  after 
80  years  of  service. 

6.  Lower  age  requirement  of  wife  for  wife's 
benefit  from  age  65  to  age  60. 

7.  Lower  age  requirement  for  widow's  bene- 
fits from  age  65  to  age  60  (complete  elimina- 
tion of  age  requirement  has  also  been  urged 
for  widows). 

8.  Increase  all  survlvcn-  benefits  subetan- 
tlaUy. 


ResoIatioB  of  Dam^erfield  (Tex.) 
Chamber  of  Coi 


lerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAT 

or  TSXAS 

XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTAITVES 

Monday,  August  3.  i9S3 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in« 
eluding  the  following  resolution,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
£>aingerfield,  Tex.,  and  addressed  to 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  of  Texas: 

DAiNaiBmD.0  Chakbbi  or  CoMtamcm, 

Daingerfleld,  Tex.,  July  19. 19S3. 
Senator  Ltndon  Johnson, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Most  Honorable  Senator — 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Daingerfleld 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Texas  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  that  were  put  forth  in 
helping  our  friends  in  the  cattle  Industry 
of  west  Texas  survive  the  moet  severe 
drought  of  thto  generation. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  throiigh  you  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  cities  and  the  peoples  of 
the  Southwest  once  again  to  prepare  to  build 
an  empire  that  will  not  be  outolaased  by 
any.  Thto  will  be  accomplished  by  the  fact 
that  your  time  was  spent  In  behalf  of  .the 
constituents  of  thto  great  State. 

"Further  we  would  like  to  state  that  thto 
area  has  been  fortunate  through  the  gp-ace  of 
God  to  have  received  an  ample  water  fall 
that  will  permit  lis  to  be  a  part  of  the  help- 
ers for  the  needy." 

Thto  resolution  being  duly  adopted  and  the 
moticm  made  by  George  (Buddy)  Bass,  sec- 
onded by  Jack  Ponder,  on  thto  the  16th  day 
of  July  1953. 

Sincerely, 

W.  M.  Watbow. 
Manager,  Chamber  of  Commerctm 


Why  Ow  GI's  Foof  kt  So  Hard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  icXNNSsoTa 

nV  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
broadcast  by  Mr.  Eric  Sevareid.  the  dis- 
tinguished radio  commentator  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Syston  on  July 
27  be  printed  in  Uie  Appendix  of  the 
CoNCBJBSSiONAL  RECORD.  Evcry  servlce- 
man's  family  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  brilliant  and  poetic  product 
of  Mr.  Sevareld's  keen  mind  and  compas- 
sionate heart. 
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There  belnff  no  objectkm,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

War  OoB  ora  Fowor  So 
■  Was  Omt  or  tks  Mi 
Wab 

(By  IbrUs  8*y«r«ld) 

Tbe  BchleTementa  of  the  Korcftn  war  may 
be  very  great,  but  they  lie  In  the  realm  of 
what  might  have  been  had  not  we  fought. 

There  were  many  mysteries  In  this  war. 
To  me  the  greatest  mystery  Is  the  hxunan 
puzzle  of  what  made  American  youngsters 
fight  so  hard,  so  long,  and  so  well.  There 
have  been  armies  that  fought  well  only  for 
loot,  but  there  was  none  of  that  In  Korea — 
armies  that  fought  wen  only  for  glory  and 
Tlctory,  but  thare  was  little  at  that  In  Korea — 
armies  that  fought  well  only  when  their 
homeland  was  invaded,  but  this  was  not  true 
of  the  Kwaan  war — armlea  that  fought  well 
when  the  national  passion  was  aroused,  but 
this  was  not  the  case  this  time— armies  that 
fought  as  crusaders  out  of  burning  moral  or 
religious  seal,  but  thousands  who  fought  so 
well  In  Korea  had  only  the  dimmest  concep- 
tion of  what  United  Nations  and  collective 
security  are  aU  about,  and  had  therefore  no 
compelling  belief. 

8tUl  they  fought,  they  endured,  they  stayed 
to  the  bitter  end:  they  fought  a  war  they  did 
not  partictilarlyy  believe  in.  to  the  armistice 
they  have  Uttle  faith  In;  and  they  will  fight 
again  if  the  armistice  should  fall. 

They  have  dcHie  all  this  without  requiring 
the  moral  exhortations  and  whippings  of 
political  commissars:  they  have  bled  and  died 
In  the  mud  and  the  stones  of  that  bleak  and 
tncomprehensible  land  in  full  knowledge  that 
half  their  countrymen  at  home  were  too 
bored  with  tt  all  to  give  the  dally  casualty 
lists  a  second  glance — in  full  knowledge  that 
while  they  were  living  the  worst  life  they 
had  ever  known,  millions  of  their  country- 
men, and  from  the  same  cause,  were  living 
the  best,  moat  prosperous  life  they  had  ever 
known. 

They  saw  the  emarlatwl  Korean  children 
around  them  and  knowing  their  countrymen 
showed  little  interest  In  contributing,  they 
gave  millions  from  their  own  paltry  pay- 
checks. 

They  knew  tt  was  too  much  effort  for  many 
of  their  countrymen  to  walk  to  the  nearest 
blood  donation  oentar.  so  they  gave  their  own 
blood  to  their  wounded  comrades. 

And  they  fought  on  in  no  particular  blt« 
temess  that  all  this  was  so. 

They  fought  right  ahead  while  military 
asan  of  great  authority  were  publicly  argu- 
ing that  they  were  being  handled  tragically 
wrong.  They  fought  right  ahead  while  poli- 
ticians divided  their  countrymen  about  the 
▼ery  purpose  of  their  fight,  telling  them  that 
their  wounds  and  aches  were  all  In  vain. 

They  fought  ahead  knowing  that  while 
Alllad  nations  were  cheering  them  on.  Allied 
soldiers  wwe  not  coming  to  help  them  In  any 
numbers. 

Why  have  these  youths  behaved  so  mag- 
BlficentlyT 

It  was  said  that  rotation  was  a  substitute 
for  victory  in  this  war.    But  that  was  not  all ' 
the  answer. 

The  rest  of  it  lies  vary  deep  in  the  heart 
and  '^lasues  of  American  life,  and  none  among 
us  can  unravel  all  the  threads  of  it.  It  has 
to  do  with  their  parents  and  their  teachers 
and  their  ministers,  with  their  4-H  Clubs, 
their  scout  troops,  their  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, with  the  sense  of  belox^glnc  to  a  team, 
with  tbe  honor  of  upholding  tt.  the  same  of 
letting  it  down  *  *  *  It  has  to  do  with  their 
Implicit,  unreasoned  belief  in  their  country, 
and  their  natural  belief  in  themsdves  as  In- 
dividiuU  men  vpon  the  earth. 

Whatever  is  rssponsible,  their  behavior  In 
^  this  iimtHlne***^  and  unrewarded  war  out- 
matches, tt  senms  to  me.  the  behavior  of 
those  Americans  who  fought  the  definable 
wars  of  certainty  and  victory.  This  Is  a  new 
thing  In  the  American  story. 
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BcHe  Pottafe  Rate*  Raised  3M  Peiteirt 
Past  11  Tears;  Isa't  That  Eaovfh? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNXSOTA 

]^  THE  BOUSS  OP  RKFRBSKNTATXVXS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Si.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Steaker,  the  United  States  Post  OfBce 
D*  partment.  through  H.  R.  6052.  wants 
to  raise  the  postage  rates  on  books  25 
percent.  I  doubt  If  it  is  fully  realized 
thit  postage  rates  on  books  have  been 
increased  300  percent  in  the  past  11 
yeirs. 

k  am  not  concerned  about  some  books 
wlich  hardly  contribute  educational 
beckefits  to  children  and  adults.  But  I 
ce'tainly  am  concerned  about  millions 
of  good  fiction,  self-educating,  instruc- 
tUn  books,  and  textbooks  for  primary 
sc  lools.  colleges,  universities,  and  about 
m  raries.  nm  without  profit,  which  are 
ai  long  America's  most  beneficial  institu- 
ti<ns  and  serve  tlie  Nation  as  no  other 
aoencies  can.  In  addition  to  textbooks 
f  o  r  children  and  adults,  there  is  the  mat. 
te  -  of  religious  books,  such  as  the  Bible, 
aiid  other  books  intended  to  develop 
^ristianlty  in  our  land.  And,  I  may 
add.  if  ever  there  has  been  a  time  in  his- 
to  ry  when  the  Word  of  God  is  necessary, 
it  is  now  with  international  tensions  as 
they  are  and  world  morality  at  a  low 
e^. 

before  I  get  into  the  practical  evils 
of  this  proposed  raise  on  books,  permit 
m  i  to  quote  from  one  of  hundreds  of 
le  ters  in  my  office  protesting  this  book 
ra  se.  It  is  from  Henry  A.  Hallan  of 
Si  ring  Grove,  Minn.,  near  the  Iowa  line. 
Hi » writes: 

3ur  beloved  President.  Ifr.  Bsenhower, 
ur  ^  the  people  to  turn  to  Ood  as  our  only 
he  pe  for  peace  and  security,  and  the  meth- 
od most  effective  for  bringing  that  about  is 
thi  distributing  cf  the  Bible  and  aOux 
re  iglous  works. 

Mr.  Hallan  then  offers  this  quotation 
fr  >m  Daniel  Webster: 

1  religious  txxdu  are  not  widely  circu- 
lar ed  among  the  masses  in  this  coiintry,  and 
tb »  people  do  not  t)eoQme  religious.  I  do  not 
kiow  what  is  to  become  of  us  as  a  nation. 
Ai  d  the  thought  Is  one  to  cause  solemn  re- 
fiCEtion  on  the  part  of  every  patriot  and 
Clristlaa.  If  truth  be  not  diffused,  error 
wl  J  her.  If  CkMl  and  His  work  are  not  known 
aail  received,  the  Devil  and  his  works  wlU 
rei  :aln  the  ascendancy:  If  the  evangeUcal 
vo  imM  does  not  reach  every  hamlet,  the 
'ps  {ss  of  a  cocnipt  and  licentious  literature 
wl  1;  If  the  power  of  the  gospel  is  not  felt 
th  rough  the  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  land, 
an  krchy  and  misrule,  degradation  and  mis- 
er ',  corruption,  and  darkness  will  reign 
wl  thout  mitigation  or  end. 

Only  a  man  who  is  known  in  our  his- 
to  rles  as  one  of  America's  greatest  ora- 
to  rs  could  plead  my  cause  today  so  elo- 
qiently.  Would  that  every  Member  of 
C<  ogress  would  clip  Webster's  words  and 
ta  te  them  to  heart. 

si-'ALX.  mxomt  rr 


Without  design,  these  proposed  postal 
nAes  hit  tbe  Uttle  fellow  the  hardest  in 
al  categOTies.  In  the  case  of  books  this 
al  D  Is  true.  The  Wg-eity  bookstores  and 


city  schools  quite  often  can  order  ahead 
and  by  freight  in  large  quanUtles.  But 
the  smalltown  store  and  the  little  rural 
schools  in  all  States  of  the  Union,  far 
from  express  and  freight  offices,  must 
use  the  mails  for  their  deliveries. 

I  live  in  the  northwestern  comer  of 
Minnesota,  and  my  district  abuts  Can- 
ada. There  are  scores  of  rural  schools 
up  there  some  distance  from  railroads 
and  far  from  big  cities.  The  mail  is 
thehr  life.  Por  the  schools  the  rural  car- 
rier Is  their  only  source  of  delivery.  In 
the  western  mountains  and  the  desert 
areas  of  the  Southwest  this  is  even  more 
true. 

In  every  case  the  bpok  publisher  does 
not  pay  the  postage.  That  is  paid  by  the 
schoolchild  or  his  parents,  or  it  is  paid 
by  the  minister,  priests,  and  rabbis  on 
religious  books,  and  99  percent  of  them 
have  UtUe  enough  as  it  is.  There  are 
ministers  and  priests  to  whom  an  extra 
few  dollars  each  year  in  postage  mean 
actually  less  to  eat  and  wear.  That  may 
be  hard  for  some  who  live  comfortably 
to  realize,  but  it  often  is  true. 

Further,  the  educational  crisis  in  this 
Nation  is  something  that  should  not  be 
further  handicapped.  Our  schools  are 
bursting  at  their  seams.  We  are  facing 
the  fact  of  so  many  schoolchildren  that 
In  many  localities  they  must  attend  in 
shifts  and  get  only  a  sketchy  education. 

This  postage  raise  hurts  the  schools, 
the  children,  the  teachers,  not  the  book 
publishers.  Furthermore,  this  postage 
Increase,  if  adopted,  would  bring  in  only 
$3,500,000  of  an  alleged  $315  million 
deficit— a  drop  bi  the  bucket  compared 
to  the  harm  it  does. 

Education  and  religion  are  necessary 
to  maintaining  America  in  its  great  tra- 
ditions. If  we  can  send  billions  to  other 
nations,  spend  hundreds  of  noillions  in 
our  State  Department,  on  our  Justlee 
Department,  on  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
other  Departments :  if  we  can  spend  $50 
million  overseas  to  strengthen  their 
economies,  certainly  we  cannot  further 
cripple  education  and  religion  by  voting 
for  an  increase  in  book-postage  ratesL 

One  hbrarian  in  Ohio  advises  me  that 
this  increase  will  cost  that  library  100 
new  books  a  year.  libraries  that  lend 
books  in  their  communities— libraries 
run  as  service  and  not  for  profit — ^wiU 
have  to  curtail  their  operations  accord- 
ingly. 

wax,  MtM  joans  n*  b 

This  H.  R.  6052  also  had  an  miwitting 
Joker  in  it  that  the  experts  in  the  Depart- 
ment overlooked,  showing  the  need  of 
carefully  scanning  any  bill  dealing  with 
complicated  postage  rates.  Just  a  few 
months  ago  Congress  passed  S.  971.  and 
it  is  law,  to  authorise  educational  films  to 
be  mailed  at  IxxA  rate. 

Here  the  Department  asked  Congress 
to  veto  a  law  before  it  hardly  has  been 
used.  In  the  past  15  years  educational 
films  have  become  an  Important  asset  to 
teaching  In  all  types  of  schools  and  for 
adult  education.  Their  use  should  be  en- 
couraged and  Congress  meant  to  do  Just 
that  with  S.  971.  Many  important  organ- 
izations, protesting  this  book  increase, 
also  feel  that  section  8  (a)  of  H.  R.  0052 
not  only  would  increase  basic  postal  rates 
but  would  permit  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  Postmaster  Oen- 
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eral  to  fix  future  rates.  They  state  that 
book  rates  would  be  almost  doubled  again 
under  this  arrangement  and  plead  that 
Congress  keep  Jurisdiction  over  Xxxlks 
and  not  have  them  put  on  a  business 
basis,  as  is  contemplated. 

Most  people  in  the  educational  and  re- 
ligious fields  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  discouragement  new 
special  high  postal  rates  on  books  and 
films  would  give  them.  Trustee  Lyle 
Ooss  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
Seattle,  said: 

X  just  dont  know  what  w«  folks  on  the 
west  coast  would  do  If  we  did  not  have  the 
book  post. 

This  is  because  most  textbooks  are 
printed  in  the  East  and  Midwest  and 
Mountain.  Pacific  and  Southwest  States 
are  particularly  concerned  with  hoclk  and 
film  rates. 

Parochial  schools.  Lutheran.  CSthoIic, 
Jewish,  and  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions bring  religion  to  the  Nation.  All 
have  a  worthy  and  vital  purpose. 

Bach  Member  of  Congress  knows  his 
or  her  local  proUem  in  this  respect.  So 
I  urge  them  all  to  talk  to  the  educators, 
pastors,  priests,  rabbis,  and  others  who 
dedicate  their  lives  to  a  better  America 
and  world.  Then  I  am  sure  you  will  vote 
against  this  postage  raise  on  books.  I 
am  sure  of  that  and  so  leave  the  decision 
for  1954  in  yoi^-  bands. 


TaaaPetilisa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREJ9 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


or  anseouBi 
IN  THB  BOUSK  OP  RXPREBENTATIVBS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing petition  from  the  Legislative 
Yuan  of  China,  the  Congress  of  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalists,  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  submitted  by  the  Chi- 
nese Ambassador.  His  Excellency.  V.  K. 
Wellington  Koo: 
PrriTiow    FsoM   trs   Lboislativc   Tuur   or 

Chzr*  to  ths  Bkmats  awd  Boxjsb  of  Rspss- 

•KMTATtvas   or  nn   Umm   Btatcs,   8ub- 

MrrrsD  Trsoxmib  AMSASSASoa  V.  K.  Wbl- 

Loraidf  Koo 

During  the  past  2  weeks  the  Korean  truce 
talks  have  reached  a  critical  stage,  as  dis- 
sensions and  differences  of  opinion  prevalL 

The  i>eople  of  free  China  are  much  con- 
cerned over  the  situation.  We  are  relying  on 
the  guidance  of  your  great  country  in  achiev- 
ing solidarity  among  the  free  nations  and  In 
securing  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  In 
Korea. 

Tour  determination  to  uphold  the  principle 
of  voluntary  repatriation  of  war  prisoners 
In  Korea  has  won  the  wholehearted  support 
of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

As  the  Chinese  people  have  gained  bitter 
experience  from  the  aggressive  designs  and 
treacherous  methods  of  tbe  Communists,  we 
would  like  to  submit  our  views  on  the  Ko- 
rean problem  as  follows: 

First.  Commimist  aggression  knows  no 
bounds.    Xf  the  United  Nations  are  unable  to 
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■top  ttds  sggresskjn  sflMttvity. 
greasftve  wars  wUl  be  repeated  slsewtkere;. 

8eoond.  Hm  United  Nations  objective  In 
Korea  Is  to  estabUsb  a  onllled.  demoeratta. 
and  Indepoulent  Korea.  Tills  objective  most 
be  fully  realised. 

Third.  Since  tbe  United  Nations  have 
branded  the  Chinees  Oommualsts  as  aggres- 
sors, they  should  not  be  granted  tbe  right  to 
participate  In  negotiations  on  settlement  of 
the  Korean  problem  when  an  armistice  Is 
reached.  ^ 

.  Foiuth.  The  problem  of  war  ivlsoners  de- 
rives from  the  unbearable  oppression  Im- 
posed upon  Communist  soldiers  by  their  own 
rulers.  Therefore  whenever  the  opportunity 
preeents  Itself.  Communist  soldiers  do  not 
hesitate  to  run  for  freedom.  As  the  objec- 
tive ot  the  United  Nations  is  to  promote 
human  freedom,  it  should  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  voluntary  repatriation  of  war 
prisoners. 

Fifth.  The  el^t-polnt  proposal  for  the  re- 
patriation of  war  prisoners  submitted  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  actuaUy  aim  at  the  for- 
cible repatriation  of  war  prlaoners  who  re- 
fuse to  return  to  Communist  rule.  The  peo- 
ples of  the  free  world  would  lose  faith  and 
confidence  In  the  United  Nations  if  the  latter 
should  either  make  such  concessions  or  make 
such  compromises  as  to  i^jpease  the  Com- 
mimlsts,  the  consequences  would  be  unim- 
aginable. 

Sixth.  Among  the  members  ot  the  flve-na- 
tlon  neutral  commission,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  Soviet  satamtes.  India  is  pro- 
Chinese  Commxmlst,  vrhUe  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  have  also  recognised  the  puppet 
Chinese  regime.  The  composition  of  such  a 
commission  therefore  hardly  can  be  regarded 
as  neutral.  Such  a  commission  would  not 
hesitate  to  employ  means  of  pressure  to 
force  the  war  prisoners  to  return  to  Com- 
munist rule.  Untruthful  propaganda  by 
Communists  In  an  attempt  to  deceive  the 
war  prisoners  miist  also  be  prevented. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take  our 
views  Into  consideration  and  see  that  yoxir 
Oovemment  exerts  its  utmost  in  the  chew- 
ing of  aggression,  upholding  of  Justice,  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace. 

(The  above  petition  was  signed  by  1S5 
members  of  tbe  Chinese  Legislative  Yuan.) 
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Everybody 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAMSAS 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RBPRJESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  HOPK  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarlcs  in  the  Rscoso, 
I  include  herewith  a  speech  which  I  de- 
livered at  ChautauquA  InstttuUon.  Chau- 
tatiflua.  N.  T.: 

FaBSC  PaOOBAlfS  ABS  IlCFOaTAMT  TO  BVCBISOOT 

*rbia  Is  my  first  visit  to  Chautauqua  InsU- 
tutloo.  Of  course,  like  everyone  else,  I  have 
known  of  it  and  its  educational  and  culttiral 
achievements  for  many  years.  Its  Influence 
on  American  life  for  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  cannot  be  overestimated. 
When  one>:eonsiders  the  tremendous  changes 
which  haviB  taken  place  in  America  and  the 
world  since  1874  he  cannot  but  realise  that 
Chautauqua  Institution  must  have  met  a 
real  need  to  have  made  for  itself  so  secure  a 
place  In  American  life. 

It  is  an  honor  also  which  I  appreciate  as 
a  Oranger  to  speak  in  Chautauqua  County, 


ot  the  great— tf  not  tbe 
Grants  ooontles  m  the  United  Statee.  I 
recognise  it  also  as  the  hams  of  FredonU 
Orange  ocganlsBd  by  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley 
and  having  tbe  dlsttnetion  ot  being  the  first 
actual  working  subordlnats  branch  ot  tbe 
Order  ot  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Today  as  always  tbe  Orange  represents  the 
best  In  Amiriwti  rural  fife.  I  am  a  member 
of  many  organisations  but  I  prise  my  mem- 
bership In  none  more  highly  than  that  ot 
the  Orange.  Unfortunatdy.  because  I  must 
spend  most  of  my  time  in  Waablngton.  my 
record  of  attendance  at  Pioneer  Orange  near 
tslLin,  Kans..  Is  not  very  good  but  I  do  at- 
tend when  I  can.  During  my  service  In 
Washington  I  have  enjoyed  my  association 
with  representatives  of  the  National  Orange. 
During  that  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  all  of  out  great  Grange  leeders 
including  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber. 
National  Master  Albert  Ooas.  who  was  my 
dear  friend  for  mcny  years,  and  now  with 
our  present  f1^st<T^i*'>**^  and  able  National 
Master  Herschel  Newsom  and  his  associates 
In  the  ofllce  in  Washington. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
iH^iiM  the  subject  Farm  Programs  Are  Im- 
portant to  Everybody.  I  am  espedaUy  hi^ypy 
to  discuss  it  before  this  audience.  While  I 
assume  that  many  of  you  are  members  at  the 
Orange  and  I  want  to  speak  to  you  as  farm- 
era,  I  also  want  to  speak  over  your  shoulders 
to  the  nonf  armers  who  may  be  preeent.  For 
some  time  J  have  been  looking  for  a  good 
Intelligent  audience  of  consumers  with  whom 
I  might '««-«"—  some  of  the  problems  which 
oonfnnit  American  agriculture  today.  I 
want  to  talk  to  nonf  armera  In  order  to  point 
out  how  every  dtisen  and  every  consumer  Is 
directly  Interested  In  the  weU  being  and 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  producers  of 
this  country. 

The  farm  problem.  If  we  want  to  caU  It 
that  for  want  ot  a  better  word,  with  aU  of  Its 
ramifications  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
issues  confronting  the  country  today  and  X 
fear  one  of  tbe  least  understood.  That  has 
not  always  been  true.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  were  largely  an  agricultural  Nation. 
One  hundred  fifty  yean  ago  85  percent  of  our 
people  lived  on  the  farm.  One  hundred 
yean  ago  almost  70  percent  were  farmers  and 
even  as  late  as  1910  a  third  of  our  people  were 
directly  engaged  in  agriculture.  During 
thoee  periods  our  national  policies  were  In 
the  main  thoee  which  were  appropriate  for 
a  rural  people  and  we  heard  little  about  the 
intereeU  of  the  farmers  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  pc^nilatlon. 
But  today  only  16  percent  of  our  pec^le  are 
engaged  In  agrlcultxire. 

Back  In  the  days  when  a  large  proportion 
of  our  people  lived  on  the  farm  or  In  rural 
areas,  such  problems  as  the  farmer  had  were 
matten  of  general  knowledge.  Of  thoee  who 
lived  In  our  cities  many  had  been  born  and 
reared  on  farms  and  were  familiar  with, 
farm  matters. 

Now  with  our  farm  population  so  small  a 
part  of  the  whole.  It  is  probable  that  more 
than  a  half  of  our  people  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  for  contact  with  rural  life. 
Furthermore,  so  rapid  have  been  the  changes 
In  agriculture  that  many  who  left  the  farm 
30.  or  80.  or  40  yean  ago  have  an  utterly 
erroneous  Idea  of  farm  life  and  Its  problems 
today.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  In 
America  now  have  no  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture and  its  problems  or  are  misinformed  on 
those  problems  in  many  partlcttlan. 

I  think  this  Is  a  good  place  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  erroneous  Ideas  which  the  pitb- 
llc  has  vrlth  respect  to  farmen  and  some  of 
the  economic  aspects  of  fanning.  One  of 
these  ideas  is  that  farmen  as  a  class  are 
aU  getting  rich.  Allied  with  that  is  the  idea 
that  for  some  reason  It  Is  wicked  for  a  farmer 
to  make  money.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  opportunities  which  other  Americans 
have  to  adileve  material  prosperity  should 
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not  tlio  apply  to  f  anncn.  In  the  past.  Mm* 
ft  tittm  itutngh  frugality  and  good  maaage- 
mant  have  aclilavad  a  eompatenoe.  But  tli« 
to  tboae  who  think  that  f  annan  aa  a 
are  unusually  pirocparous  la  given  by 
the  odd  figures  eompiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Beonomies.  Those  figures  show 
that  Tor  19Sa  the  average  per  capita  Income 
of  persons  living  <»  farms  from  both  agri- 
cultural and  nonagrleultural  sources  was 
•934.  This  Included  cash  from  marketings. 
Oovemment  payments,  value  of  home  con- 
sumption and  rental  value  of  dwellings.  For 
the  same  period  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  nonfarm  pcqiulatlon  was  tUBST  from  all 
aouroes  or  practically  twice  as  much. 

Another  prevalent  fallacy  is  that  farm 
prices  and  food  prices  are  high  with  respect 
to  other  prices.  Let's  divide  that  into  two 
parts  because  there  Is  a  difference. 

Farm  prices  are  now  93  percent  of  parity 
which  means  93  percent  of  a  fair  price.  Ill 
let  that  one  stand  that  way — If  93  percent 
of  a  fair  prloe  Is  extortlcmate  then  the  farmer 
Is  guilty. 

But  as  consumers,  the  thing  you  are  In- 
terested In  Is  food  prices.  Ill  discuss  that 
In  a  moment.  Now  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  that  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
food  dollar  Is  steadily  going  down.  In  1940 
tt  was  63  cents — today  it  Is  44  cents. 

But  although  the  farmer  Is  getting  lees  and 
less  and  the  middlemen  more  and  more  of 
the  consumer's  food  dollar,  the  fact  remains 
that  considering  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  food  consumed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple today  they  are  paying  no  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  Income  for  food  than  they 
have  on  an  average  during  the  last  35  yf>ars. 
and  when  quantity  and  quality  Is  considered 
they  are  paying  a  leas  proportion  than  the 
average  diulng  that  time. 

There  is  another  way  to  check  on  the  ques- 
tion of  food  costs  and  that  is  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  various  Items  of  food  which  can 
be  purchased  with  one  hour  of  factory  labor. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  typical  eiamplea. 

In  1914,  which  was  supposed  to  back  In 
"the  good  old  days,"  one  hour's  factory  labor 
would  purchase  3V^  pounds  of  bread.  Today 
an  hour's  factory  labor  will  purchase  10.7 
poTinds  or  3  times  as  much. 

You  may  think  butter  Is  high  but  today  an 
hoiv's  factory  labor  will  buy  2.2  pounds  of 
butter.  In  1914  It  would  have  bought  slz- 
tenths  of  1  pound. 

Let's  go  along  a  little  further  with  the 
statisticians.  In  1914  1  hour  of  factory  labor 
would  buy  1  pound  of  pork  chops.  Today  It 
will  buy  a  pounds. 

In  1914  it  would  have  bought  slz-tenths  of 
a  dooen  of  eggs.  Mow  it  will  buy  a.7  doaens 
of  eggs. 

It  would  have  bought  12%  pounds  of  pota- 
toea  In  1914.  Now  it  buys  31.8  pounds — If 
anybody  can  eat  that  many. 

It  would  have  bought  nine-tenths  of  a 
pound  of  round  steak  in  1914.  Now  It  will 
buy  a  poimds  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about 
high  meat  prices. 

And  you  can  take  the  figures  for  every 
year  from  1914  to  date  and  you  will  find 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  pros- 
perity or  depression  that  an  hoiir's  factory 
labor  would  have  bought  as  much  food  as 
today.  The  fact  is  by  every  standard  of 
value,  agricultural  prices  and  food  prices. 
In  comparison  with  other  prices  in  this  coun- 
try are  low. 

You've  been  told  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
increasing.  Let's  nail  that  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
is  the  only  important  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  whose  appropriations  and  per- 
sonnel have  decreased  since  1940.  The  reg- 
ular appropriations  for  that  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  19S3  are  33  percent  below  those 
of  the  fiscal  year  1940.  That  compares  with 
Increases  in  appropriations  for  other  Federal 
departments  rani^ng  ail  the  way  from  54 
percent  for  the  agencies  covered  by  the  In- 


dep  mdent  ofllees  apprcqiriatkm  Mil  to  1370 
per  sent  In  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Ai  far  aa  personnel  la  oonoemed.  the  de- 
cre4ae  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
has  been  88.7  percent.  Bvery  other  im- 
por^nt  agency  excepting  Agriculture  has 
an  increase  between  flscaLyear  1940  and 
flsckl  3rear  1953  ranging  all  the  way  from  30 
per  lent  in  the  Interior  Depiutment  to  390 
per  «nt  in  the  State  Department. 
Ipen  you  are  told  that  agriculture  is  be- 
aubsidlaed  in  vast  amounts  by  the  Fed- 
Oovemment.  The  definition  of  a  sub- 
Is  often  a  matter  of  dispute  and  for 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  cite  figures.  The 
and  latest  figures  on  that  subject  are 
fouhd  in  the  Federal  budget  and  I  would  like 
Mint  out  that  the  1963  Federal  budget 
Bpecial  analyses  and  tablee — Invest- 
and  operating  and  other  budget  ez- 
"  lists  actual  expenses  for  1952 
"Aids  and  special  services"  as  follows: 
TotU    agricviltural    aids    and 

s  >ecial   services 8403,  000, 000 

TotU  'business  aids  and  spe- 
cial services 1,041.000,000 

Tot  A  labor  aids  and  special 

lervices 200,000,000 
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whatever  may  be  said  about  subsidies 

1  he  Federal  budget.  It  must  be  admitted 

agriculture  is  not  alone  in  this  respect. 

have   mentioned   these   misconceptions 

there  has  never  been  a  time  in  our 

when  it  was  important  for  the  aver- 

citlzen — the  consvuner — to  be  informed 

igric\iltural  policies  as  today.    It  is  most 

that  city  people  understand  that 

farm  problem  is  their  problem  too. 

in  the  da)'  when  most  of  us  were 

people  looked  after  their  own  food 

The  housewife,  whether  she  lived 

1  he  dty  or  country,  had  a  cellar  full  of 

preserved,  smoked  or  salted. 

dldnt  have  the  problem  of  financing  and 

our   farm   production    because    In- 

dlv^luals  took  care  of  that  themselves. 

it  is  entirely  different.     It  is  said 
in  New  York  City  there  is  never  enough 
to  last  its  people  a  week  if  incoming  sup- 
were  entirely  cut  off.    The  same  thing 
of  every  other  large  city.    I  say  this 
loint  out  that  it  is  necessary  in  these 
that  we  have  large  reserves  of  food, 
these  reserves  so  essential  to  our  safety 
frequently  called  "surpluses"  and  under 
marketing  system  unmanaged  svirpluses, 
matter  how  badly  needed,  mean  low  and 
many  cases  ruinous  prices  for  farmers, 
so  closely  is  our  economy  tied  together 
the    existence   of   surplus  'agricultural 
resiiltlng  in  low  prices  to  farmers 
contribute  to  bring  on  a  general  de- 
ion.    It  isnt  Jiist  a  figure  of  speech  to 
that  we  have  our  longest  breadlines  in 
cities  when  ova  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
country  is  the  greatest.     Most  of  us  have 
that  thing  happen  in  our  lifetime. 

kernel  of  our  farm  problem   is  how 
we    assure    the    American    people    the 
abuhdant   food    supplies    which    they    need 
lafety  without  bringing  economic  ruin 
producers  of  this  abundance.     One 
singular  dlflkniltles  in  this  regard  is 
frequently  Just  a  small  surpltis — ^not 
than    5    or    10   percent — ^wlll   depress 
to  ruinous  levels, 
illustrations  of  this  might  be  dted 
in  normal  times.    For  instance,  in  1966 
produced  324  million  bushels  of  pota- 
whlch  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $1.13 
>ushel,  or  a  return  of  $363  million  for  the 
The   next   year   production   was   376 
million  bushels  and  the  average  price  was 
and  farmers  received  a  total  of  only 
million.    The  significant  thing  is  that  at 
period  our  normal  consumption  of  po- 
was  approximately  350  million  bush- 
Production  of  25  million  bushels  less 
the  ncnmal  supply  in  1936  resulted  in  a 
of  35  cents  above  parity  at  that  time. 
While  in  1937  the  production  of  25  million 
busl  els  mora  than  the  normal  supply  drove 
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tha  prloe  down  to  leas  than  half  tha  prevloua 
year.  In  other  words,  a  production  8  per- 
cent below  normal  in  1936  resulted  in  a 
price  of  about  36  cents  above  parity,  while 
a  production  of  about  8  percent  above  nor- 
mal in  1937  drove  the  price  down  to  less  than 
half  the  previous  year's  average.  Very  much 
the  same  situation  may  be  observed  in  the 
1951  and  1953  potato  crop  although  In  this 
Instance  the  monthly  farm  price,  tell  the 
story  rather  than  the  season  average  prices 
which  were  affected  by  other  factors. 

Now  we  have  what  some  people  call  sur- 
pluses. We  have  more  wheat,  cotton,  and 
corn  than  we  actually  need  for  inunediata 
requirements.  If  I  may  say  so.  In  this  great 
dairy  State,  we  have  more  butter  than  w* 
can  consume  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade.  Yet  we  have  seen  ]\ist  as  great  sur- 
pliise^  melt  away  rapidly  in  the  past  aa 
conditions  changed.  ' 

What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  these 
are  temporary  surpluses.  As  far  as  butter 
is  concerned,  if  every  person  in  this  country 
would  consume  an  additional  ounce  per 
day  the  entire  surplus  would  be  gone  la 
less  than  a  month.  That  Is  true  also  of 
other  commoditiea  of  which  we  have  large 
supplies. 

I  know  that  It  la  tha  policy  of  Prealdent 
Eisenhower  and  his  administration  that 
not  one  pound  of  this  surplus  food  ts  going 
to  be  wasted  or  destroyed  if  there  is  any 
way  to  move  it  into  consumption  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  There  are  some  problems 
in  this  connection — ^problems  which  I  do 
not  have  the  time  to  discuss  now. 

Our  real  problem  for  the  futwe  Is  not 
surpluses.  It  is  the  matter  of  having  enough 
for  our  rapidly  increasing  population.  Just 
the  other  day  the  Census  Bureau  announced 
our  p<4>ulation  had  passed  the  160  million 
mark.  It  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  3.6 
million  per  year  or  IV^  percent.  That  maana 
almost  7.000  more  breakfasts  tomorrow 
morning  than  were  sorved  today  and  the 
next  morning  tbara  will  ba  7,000  mora  naw 
stomachs  to  fill. 

Not  only  has  our  population  Increased  but 
our  per  capita  oonstutiptlon  of  agricultival 
commodities  has  gone  up  as  well.  Dturing 
Wohd  War  II  it  increased  13  percent — per- 
haps the  first  instance  in  history  where  a 
nation  fought  a  great  war  and  increased  its 
standard  of  food  consiimption  at  tha  aame 
time. 

Significant  also  Is  the  fact  that  this  In- 
crease in  consumption  is  In  the  protein  foods 
such  as  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. These  are  the  costly  foods  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  production  and  the  effect 
on  the  consumer's  pocketbook.  Nutrition- 
ists and  physicians  say  that  our  Increased 
use  of  these  foods  has  not  only  Improved 
our  health  but  has  increased  our  longevity. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  want 
to  reduce  their  food  consumption  or  lower 
the  nutrition  standards  to  which  they  have 
become  accustomed.  I  thmk  they  want  our 
farmers  to  continue  to  supply  them  in  the 
abundant  way  they  have  come  to  expect  in 
recent  years. 

I  have  been  speaking  about  our  abundance 
in  this  country  but  in  most  places  of  the 
world  people  are  hungry  and  as  a  nation 
we  have  been  sharing  oxur  abundance  with 
the  world's  hungry  people.  We've  done  this 
primarily  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint. 
But  it  has  also  been  possible  for  us  to  use 
these  food  supplies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strengthen  ourselves  and  our  allies  in  the- 
free  world. 

A  recent  illustration  of  thla  Is  the  gift  of 
1  million'  tons  of  wheat  which  the  people  of 
this  country  made  to  Pakistan.  This  wheat 
is  going  to  Pakistan  as  a  gift  without  any 
strings  on  It  and  for  humanitarian  reasons, 
but  In  sending  this  food  to  Pakistan  we  are 
helping  an  ally  and  a  friend  to  remain 
strong. 

But  weiiave  gone  further  than  this.  Right 
now.  pursuant  to  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
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greaa.  some  of  oar  mrplua  food  aappUea  an 
being  made  available  to  the  people  of  Bast 
Germany.  Tbeaa  paella  are  our  frlanda, 
although  unfortunataiy  they  are  temporarily 
eontrollad  by  an  unfriendly  govemmant. 
No  mora  striking  lUuatratkm  of  tha  situation 
in  tha  aatailita  oountrlea  of  Burope  has  oc- 
curred than  has  bean  tha  reaponae  of  tha 
people  of  Beat  Oarmany  to  thla  gift  of  food 
from  the  American  people.  In  theaa  fluid 
tlmaa  no  one  can  say  what  infiuenca  glfta 
of  thla  kind  may  have  In  determining  tha 
future  history  of  mankind. 

X  have  rafarrad  to  Uie  fact  that  the  farm- 
er's situation  today  la  quite  different  from 
what  it  waa  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 
Tha  dlffaranea  la  that  until  comparatively 
recently,  farming  was  practically  a  self-con- 
tained induatry.  The  farm  itseU  produced 
oiost  of  tha  fsimily  food;  woodlots  and  for- 
aata  moat  of  tba  fuaL  Horses  or  oxen  pro- 
duced on  tha  farm  fumlahad  the  sowar, 
niey  ware  fueled  by  hay  and  grain  grown  on 
the  farm.  The  farm  produced  its  own  fer- 
tllisar.  It  prodneed  moat  of  the  rfnrthing 
worn  by  tha  family.  TTiere  was  little  ex- 
pense for  hired  labor  because  families  were 
large  and  work  waa  intarehanged  with  neigh- 
bors. Taxea  were  negligible.  Capital  Invest- 
ment waa  low.  Interest  charges  were  unim- 
portant. In  other  words,  until '  oon^para- 
tlvaly  raoent  tlmaa.  tha  farmar  bad  llttla 
need  for  cash  income. 

Contrast  that  altuatUm  with  that  of  the 
farmer  today.  Mot  only  the  big  farmer  or  tha 
medium-alaad  farmar.  but  tba  little  farmer 
as  well  requires  a  heavy  caah  outlay.  Ha 
must  purchase  his  power  in  the  form  of  trac- 
tors and  other  farm  equipment.  He  mxist 
buy  gascrilne  or  dlatUlata  aa  fuel.  He  muat 
buy  f  artlllaer.  Hired  labor  Is  ooatly  if  ha  can 
get  it.  Often  ha  cannot  get  satlafactory  labor 
which  in  moat  cases  must  be  skilled  labor 
familiar  with  Intricate  modem  machinery. 
He  has  a  large  Inveatment  in  plant  and 
equipment  and  requires  much  working  capi- 
tal upon  which  Interest  must  be  paid.  Ha 
has  large  sums  tied  up  In  transportation 
facilitlaa.  Ha  haa  a  heavy  outlay  for  insur- 
ance and  for  taxea.  The  annua]  depreciation 
on  his  machinery  and  equipment  often 
amounta  to  more  than  his  entire  cash  ex- 
penditnraa  a  few  years  ago. 

In  other  words,  the  farmar  today  is  in  the 
same  poaition  as  any  other  businesamaik 
He  must  have  substantial  cash  receipts  to 
meet  his  current  operating  expenses  and  his 
prleea  must  be  high  enough  to  pay  these 
ohargea  and  lay  aside  a  reeerve  for  depre- 
ciation to  say  nothing  of  the  reaaonable 
profit  to  which  he  should  be  entitled  as 
legitimately  as  any  other  businessman. 

So  while  the  market  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucta  might  have  been  an  xinlmportant  fac- 
tor in  the  past,  today  It  Is  everything  and 
It  determlnas  whether  or  not  a  farmer  is 
going  to  be  able  to  stay  in  business. 

The  farmerli  greatest  problem  Is  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  price  of  tha 
things  he  buys  and  the  things  he  sells.  With 
few  exceptions  his  coats  are  determined  by 
someone  else.  He  haa  no  bargaining  power 
to  enable  him  to  reduce  them.  If  he  con- 
sumes electric  power,  the  price  of  that  is 
fixed  by  a  public  commission.  The  wages  of 
his  hired  labor  are  fixed  by  competition  with 
Industrial  enterprises  where  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  are  determined 
by  collective  bargaining  between  well  en- 
trenched labor  unions  and  Indtistrles  which 
can  pass  high  labor  costs  on  to  consiuners. 

His  taxes,  his  transportation  rates  in  get- 
ting his  products  to  market  center,  his  insur- 
ance rates,  are  all  fixed  by  law  or  by  the 
action  of  State  of  Federal  agencies.  The 
price  of  his  fuel,  his  fertilizer,  and  Us  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  Is  not  the  subject 
of  bargaining  as  far  aa  ha  la  concarnad. 
He  pays  what  the  seller  demanda. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  certain  unimpor- 
tant exceptions,  the  farmer  has  nothing  to 


a«y  about  tha  prlea  iof  Bis  pradOfBii.  XT  118 
ahlps  his  cattle  and  hogs  to  Omaha  or  Chi- 
eago,  be  takea  what  tha  toufNs  oCar  Idm  and 

they  all  offer  him  substantially  tha  aama. 
His  altamaUve  Is  to  ship  his  liveato<A  back 
home  again. 

When  he  takes  hla  grain  to  maiket  ba  does 
not  say  how  much  ha  will  take  for  it.  Ha 
says.  "HOW  much  will  you  give  me?" 

Thus,  generally  speaking,  tha  farmar  in  tba 
ncMinal  course  of  events  haa  nothing  to  say 
about  the  price  of  the  things  he  buys  or  the 
price  at  the  things  he  sella.  Bomeona  elaa 
determlnea  both  flguraa.  Fnrthermora.  his 
unit  cost  of  production  in  the  case  of  crops 
depends  very  largely  on  tha  yield.  The 
weather,  insect  pests,  and  plant  dlseaaea  have 
much  to  do  with  this,  no  matter  how  good  a 
Job  of  farming  a  man  doea.  His  com  may 
make  75  buahela  an  acre  one  jeax  and  35 
bushels  the  next.  In  the  latter  'i*at.  assum- 
ing that  his  ntpenses  are  exactly  the  same, 
the  cost  per  bushel  is  three  times  aa  much  aa 
It  was  in  the  previous  year. 

That  Is  not  to  say  |hat  good  farming 
doeant  pay  or  that  eflldency  doeant  raduoa 
costs.  The  point  is  that  no  farmer  can  tell 
in  advance  what  his  costs  are  going  to  be. 
What  other  busineasman  could  stay  in  btiai- 
neas  if  his  costs  and  selling  prices  were  de- 
tomined  by  someone  else  and  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  product  was  determined 
in  most  cases  by  weather  and  other  factors 
beyond  his  control? 

Thus  tt  can  be  seen  that  the  fanner's 
greatest  problem  Is  to  devise  some  way  that 
he  can  have  something  to  say  about  tha 
price  of  his  products  like  all  other  business- 
men. Bssentlally  this  means  that  the  farm- 
er must  have  some  way  to  Tn*i«t^tT^  a  t»ix 
balance  between  supply  and  demand.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  a  steel  manufacturer  to  do 
this  or  for  all  the  steel  manufacturers  in  the 
Nation  to  do  it  without  collusion.  They 
know  about  irtut  the  market  will  absco-b  and 
no  manuf actiuvr  of  steel  is  going  to  be  so 
foolish  as  to  place  on  tha  maiket  such  quan- 
tities of  his  product  as  will  force  prices  down 
below  the  cost  of  production.  If  he  produces 
more  than  the  market  will  absorb,  he  will 
simply  hold  it  off  the  market  until  the  mar- 
ket can  ahaorb  the  product  at  a  pntftable 
price.       • 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  a  manufacturer 
of  breakfast  food,  of  fertiliaer.  of  clothing, 
etc.  He  can  control  what  moves  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  may  be  true  that  he  will  In  some 
cases  overestimate  the  market  need  and  he 
may  offer  some  of  the  products  for  sale  at 
reduced  prices  but  in  doing  so  he  can  segre- 
gate it  from  the  remainder  of  the  product  so 
that  tt  does  not  affect  the  price  of  that 
which  moves  into  normal  otmsumptive  chan- 
nela.  Unfortunately,  the  farmer  cannot  do 
this  and  if  supplies  are  more  than  the  mar- 
ket demand^  the  price  which  the  surplus 
must  be  sold  at  becomes  the  prices  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  product. 

Farmers  have  recognised  this  situation 
for  years  and  fundamentally  most  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  slnoe  the  early 
1920's  in  the  way  of  farm  programs  have 
been  based  upon  the  idea  of  devising  eome 
method  by  which  desirable  and  needed  re- 
serves of  an  agricultiu-al  commodity  would 
not  bring  down  the  price  of  all  of  the  com- 
modity to  a  ruinoua  level. 

This  has  been  the  fundamental  principle 
of  practically  all  legislation  dealing  with 
farm  prices  from  the  McMary-Haugen  idaa 
down  to  tlie  present.  The  objective  waa  to 
remove  or  segregate  the  reeerve  or  surplus 
in  such  a  way  that  the  part  needed  for  cur- 
rent consumption  could  be  marketed  la  a 
normal  manner. 

The  McMary-Haugen  plan  proposed  to  seg- 
regate the  exportaUa  suridua.  Tbe  export- 
debenture  plan  favored  by  the  Orange  pro* 
poaad  the  same  thing  but  in  a  different  man* 
ner.  The  Agrictiltural  liarkatlng  Act  passed 
in  the  Hoover  administration  was  based  on 
the  idea  that  f  armars  ttirough  their  cocq;Mr- 


sttva  arganlBatloD  eould  taka  tmr  the  mar- 
katlag  of  a  commodity,  and  handle  it  in  sucb 
a  way  that  the  aurplus  would  be  out  of  tha 
market  and  not  daprsas  going  prloes.  This 
waa  to  be  aupplamentad  by  atablllnatton 
eorporationa  to  take  tba  surplus  off  tha  mar* 
ket  in  emergency  or  deprasalon  periods. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19>t 
proposed  to  prevent  or  reduce  surpluaea  by 
pajrlng  farmers  to  limit  production.  Tba 
payments  were  to  be  derived  toy  a  tax  upoo 
tbe  proceealng  of  the  oomnkodlty. 

There  la  the  Sugar  Act  of  1986  im  amended 
and  reenacted  which  glvea  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  poww  to  control  surpluaes 
by  production  qtiotas  ami  controlUng  im* 
porta. 

There  Is  the  liarkatlng  Agreement  Act  with 
which  New  York  farmers  are  so  familiar  be- 
cause tt  Is  used  so  frequently  in  the  market* 
Ing  of  milk.  It  dealB  with  surpluses  by  lim* 
tting  the  sales  of  fluid  milk  to  oonsumptlva 
demand  at  a  fair  price  and  by  taking  Um  ra* 
malnder  off  the  fluid  milk  market  at  a  lower 
price  for  secondary  uses  such  aa  tbe  manu* 
facture  of  butter,  cheeae.  and  other  producta. 

Bventually  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1988  waa  enacted.  Thla  law,  although 
often  amended,  la  the  basis  for  many  of  our 
agricultural  programs  today.  It  is  based  oa 
the  idea  of  supporting  farm  prices  by  maana 
of  Oovemment  loana  or  purchases  with  • 
I»t>vlslon  that  farmers  will,  when  supply  be- 
gins to  get  out  of  hand,  put  restrictions  upon 
the  production  and  marketing  of  oommod- 
Itles  to  whl<di  it  U  applicable. 

Under  certain  oondltlons  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  authority  to  carry  out  price 
support  programa  on  practically  all  agrl* 
cultural  commodittaa.  Zn  the  caae  of  certain 
minor  producta.  the  program  operatea 
through  purchaaea  of  surplus  commodities 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  prod- 
ucts so  taken  off  the  market  are  uaed  for 
achool  lunch  programs,  go  into  the  export 
market,  or  are  donated  to  charitable  Instltu- 
tlona. 

The  thing  I  want  to  empbaslae  and  I  am 
repeating  it  for  emphasis.  Is  that  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  all  otir  agricultural  pro- 
grams is  to  give  fanners  an  opportunity  to 
do  the  same  thing  that  every  bustnessmaa 
does  in  one  way  or  another  namely,  adjust 
supply  to  demand  to  bring  about  orderly 
marketing  and  to  prevent  ruinoua  prioea 
caused  by  an  over-supply  In  the  market- 
place. Theee  methods  of  adjusting  supfdy 
and  demand  except  in  the  caae  of  minor  com- 
modities purchased  Impoee  restrictions  upon 
the  activitiea  of  farmers  in  the  inxKluction  or 
marketing  of  their  products.  It  amounts  to 
.forced  cooperation  on  the  part  of  farmers  If 
they  want  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
Farmers  in  New  York  State  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  because  of  the  milk  mar- 
keting agreements.  Such  programs,  how- 
ever, are  not  put  into  effect  without  erlvlng 
farmers  affected  an  of^iortunlty  to  vote 
whether  they  will  accept  or  reject  the  plan 
and  two-thirds  of  those  voting  must  accept 
the  plan  before  it  goes  into  effect. 

Programs  of  this  kind  have  been  critidaed 
on  the  groimd  that  they  are  restrictive  of 
production.  That  is  triie  to  the  extent  that 
they  prevent  wasteful  overproduction.  It  is 
not  true  in  the  larger  sense  as  shown  by  the 
fsict  that  there  has  been  a  40  percent  In- 
crease in  agriculture  production  during  the 
time  these  programs  have  been  in  effect. 

The  American  farmer  in  these  recent  jrears 
has  been  faced  with  a  great  challenge.  Z 
think  he  has  responded  to  it  magnificently. 
The  fact  that  16  percent  of  our  people  can 
produce  enough  food  and  fiber  for  them- 
aelves  and  all  the  rest  of  us  permits  the 
other  84  percent  to  carry  on  industry,  edu- 
cation, the  arts  and  sciences,  the  professions 
and  all  other  activities  of  a  dvlUBed  nation 
thua  »«*v*»*g  possible  all  thoee  things  which 
give  us  a  richer  and  better  life  In  every  way. 
m  no  other  nation  does  this  occur  to  the 
extent  that  it  doea  in  America. 
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Fanners  like  to  make  money  Just  m  much 
•s  anyone  else.  But  I  think  It  Is  obTl*'  '« 
that  money  is  not  ererjrthing  with  them,  c^ 
we  would  have  no  farmen  left.  Why  should 
they  stay  on  the  farm  when  the  per  caplt* 
Income  of  nonfarmers  Is  twice  that  of 
farmers?  Practically  any  farmw  or  farm 
werker  can  leare  the  farm  and  make  more 
mooey  In  industry  with  less  work  and  with 
better  living  ccmditions.  Why  don't  they 
do  it?  Primarily,  because  they  lore  the  land 
and  the  way  of  Ufe  that  goes  with  farming. 
Tliey  are  willing  to  accept  less  remuneration 
than  they  can  earn  elsewhere. 

But  that  lant  the  whole  question.  Item- 
ing takes  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of 
capital.  Our  land  Is  wearing  out.  It  can 
be  restored  but  that  takes  capital  too.  If 
the  farmer  is  to  do  his  Job,  he  must  have 
some  stability  of  income — some  assiirance 
that  if  he  produces  all  that  we  need  and 
a  reasonaUe  reserve  fear  safety  he  will  not 
be  wiped  out  by  sharp  and  sudden  drops  in 
prices  due  to  the  fact  that  a  bountiful  season 
has  caused  farmers  as  a  whole  to  produce 
Tocae — perhaps  only  a  little  more  than  the 
current  market  can  abs<»'b. 

Agricultural  economists  tell  us  that  where- 
as  a  generation  or  so  ago  a  farmer  could  oper- 
ate at  a  loss  for  9  or  10  years  before  finally 
being  forced  out  of  business,  under  present 
conditions  he  can't  last  through  more  than 
2  bad  seasons  at  the  most. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  say  that  with 
only  10  percent  of  our  people  on  our  farms 
no  farm  plan  can  succeed  if  it  Isn't  fair  to 
consumers  and  doesn't  have  the  approval  of 
the  consumers.  That  has  been  recognized 
In  the  writing  of  farm  legislation  and  all  of 
It  contains  consumer  saf  egiuurds. 

Keeping  all  of  these  things  in  mind,  dont 
you  agree  with  me  that  consiuners  have  just 
as  big  and  as  definite  a  stake  in  agricultural 
prosperity  as  do  farmers?  Don't  you  think 
that  It  Is  of  the  utnuwt  imp<vtance  to  con- 
sumers that  the  financial  rewards  of  farming 
be  such  as  to  retain  on  the  land  efficient, 
practical,  and  prodtictlve  farmers  so  that  the 
American  people  may  m&lntaln  their  present 
standard  of  living  and  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  soil  may  be  increased  so  as 
to  produce  enough  for  the  2^  million  new 
people  whom  we  are  adding  to  our  population 
each  year? 

Our  present  farm  programs  have  been 
worked  out  through  trial  and  error.  They 
lack  much  of  being  perfect.  That  Is  admit- 
ted by  everyone.  That  Is  why  Secretary  Ben- 
eon  and  his  associates  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  making  the  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  farm  plans  and  programs 
that  has  ever  been  made.  That  Is  why  Con- 
gress Is  devoting  so  much  time  to  the  sub- 
ject and  why  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  devote  several  weeks  this  fall 
making  a  "grass  roots"  survey  of  agriculture 
and  its  problems. 

We  wUl.  of  course,  have  the  benefit  of 
the  counsel  of  the  fine  leadership  of  the 
National  Orange  and  other  farm  organiza- 
tions. Secretary  Benson  wants  that  too,  and. 
as  you  ksow.  he  has  asked  all  general  farm 
organisations  to  survey  their  membership 
and  come  up  with  their  suggestions  and 
reconunendations. 

But.  as  Important  as  anjrthing  91m».  it 
seems  to  me.  Is  the  matter  of  getting  the 
nonfarmers  of  this  coimtry  to  xinderstand 
Jtist  what  the  farm  problem  is— that  It  is 
everybody's  problem — and  that  is  where  the 
Orange  can  help  tremendously.  With  Its 
background  of  almost  a  hundred  years  as 
•  great  farm  organization.  Its  record  of 
standing  for  the  solid  traditional  Ainerlcan 
virtues,  with  the  prestige  that  comes  from 
generations  of  wlge  leadership  and  with  the 
respect  In  whlemt  Is  held  by  farmers  and 
nonfarmers  aUkifTtte  Orange  and  its  aOcen 
and  membCfll^can  do  much  to  bring  about 
that  sympathetio^  understanding  by  every, 
one  of  the  problems  of  the  people  who  live 
on  the  land.  To  me,  that  is  one  of  the  big 
Jobs  ahead  of  us  In  America  today. 
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Becoutradm  of  the  DeTatUtiM  is 


KZTEN8ION  OF  RE&iARKS 

ION.  HUBERT  H.  HUHPHREY 

Uor  MnnnsoTA 
SOI  ATS  OP  THE  UN1'1'J8D  STAIVS 
Monday.  Augtut  3, 1953 

Itr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmoxis  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Central  Labor  Union,  CloQuet,  Minn., 
put  ing  them  on  record  as  opposed  to 
for<  ed  labor  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  devastation  in  Ko- 
be printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORD. 

being  no  objection,  the  letter 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoaa, 

:  ollows: 

Cemtial  Laboe  TJniow. 

Cloquet,  Minn. 
BuAatT  HtncpmrT, 

Senate  Office  Buildinff. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
D^AX  Senatok:  After  considerable  dlscus- 
the  Central  Labor  Union  went  on  record 
dppose  forced  labor  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Ihe  reconstruction  of  the  devastation  In 
Kor  Mu 
It 


XN 


rea 


COI  ChESSIONAL 


There 


waq 
as 


sloe 

to 

in 


the 

to 

honie 


Is  our  opinion  that  construction  work 

sho^dd  be  done  by  hired  civilian  help  and 

boys  that  so  valiantly  fought  the  war 

ts  climax  should  be  allowed  to  come 


Respectfully  yours. 

Swo  O.  KAmnmr, . 

Secretary. 


Bribaff  the  Rcdf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 


or 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OP  KUSOUBX 

THE  HOnSX  OP  BSPRESEMTAUVCS 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 


SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
low]^ recent  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
Ingl  on  Daily  News  is  enough  to  give  us 
an  i  pain  In  the  mind.  It  hits  the  bull's 
eye-  -and  we  had  better  keep  our  eye  on 
the  target: 

BaxBDf  a  THs  Rbm 

New  that  ttiere  is  an  armistice  In  Korea, 
the  1  lezt  issue  to  be  decided  is  the  fate  of  the 
Unit  Bd  Nations. 

Tl  at  question  will  be  answered  by  the  or- 
gan! satlon  itself  when  Its  General  Assembly 
convenes  August  17. 

It  wUl  be  made  in  response  to  the  demand 
to  se  It  Red  China  in  the  U.  N.  Security  Coim- 
ell.  1 8  a  bribe  to  keep  tlie  peace. 

Bv  »n  before  the  final  casualties  of  the  war 
had  leen  buried  on  the  battlefield,  the  Issue 
was  raised  in  the  British  Hoiise  of  Com- 
mon; by  Anthony  Oreenwood,  a  Socialist 
member  of  Parliament. 

He  asked  if  the  British  Government  would 
now  press  for  the  admission  of  Communist 
Chin  I  to  the  U.  N.  as  soon  as  possible. 
The   government's  answer  was  "Yes." 

Th  i  Onited  States  Oovemment  should  de- 
clare without  further  ado  that  the  moment 
Red  ( aUna  walks  Into  the  U.  N.,  we  wlU  walk 
out. 

Tfa  i  25.000  and  more  Americans  who  died 
on  tt  e  battleflelda  of  Korea  did  not  give  their 


llfeblood  for  Hong  Kong  trade  or  to  build 
a  political  bridge  between  the  British  So- 
cialists  and   the   Russian   Communists. 

The  United  Nations  will  destroy  Itself  If  it 
votes  to  reward  agression  by  seating  Red 
China  in  the  Seciulty  Council.  Worse  than 
that,  an  abject  surrender  to  Moscow  and 
Pelping  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  rest  of 
Asia  to  the  Reds.  There  would  be  no  inoen- 
tlve  for  further  resistance. 

We  should  have  no  part  in  such  a  fiasco. 

The  U.  N.  could  not  long  survive  without 
American  support,  and  our  support  should 
be  withdrawn  before  the  appeasers  crown  the 
Korean  stalemate  with  Infamy. 


Sammary  of  ActiTities  of  the  Scaatt  Ghb- 
mittee  oa  Baskmf  aad  Girreacy,  83d 

CoBfrcss,  Itt  SetsioD 

» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  XNIOAWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAm 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  at  my 
direction  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency  prepared  a  summary  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  during  the  1st  sea- 
slon  of  the  83d  Congress. 

This  nontechnical  compilation  is  in« 
tended  to  serve  as  a  ready  reference  to 
the  legislation  and  the  nominations 
acted  upon  by  the  committee.  For  con- 
venience, the  short  title  of  each  bill  ig 
set  forth,  as  is  the  bill  number.  If  tbo 
bill  became  a  public  law,  the  public  law 
number  is  also  set  forth.  The  body  of 
the  summary  of  each  bill  Includes  a  brief 
history  of  the  legislation,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  its  salient  features. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  stmi- 
mary  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hmcoud.  as  follows: 

STATncnrr  or  thb  CBAOucAir 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee was  unusually  active  during  the  !•( 
session  of  the  83d  Congress. 

A  number  of  bills,  resolutions,  and  noml- 
tuitions  were  referred  to  the  committee  for 
action.  In  order  to  dispose  of  these  matters 
promptly  and  efficiently,  full  cooperation  was 
required  from  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  every  instance  that  cooperation  was 
forthcoming. 

I  am  especlslly  appreciative  of  the  fine  co- 
operation from  my  good  friend.  Senator  IIat- 
BAjnc,  ranking  minority  member.  Moreover, 
exceptional  demands  were  made  on  the  staS 
of  the  committee  and  I  am  proud  of  their 
performance. 

Not  only  was  the  workload  heavy,  but  each 
of  the  problems  iisiially  was  of  a  controver- 
sial nature.  Figures  alone  do  not  disclose 
the  heavy  responsibilities  borne  throughout 
the  session  by  the  members  of  this  ^mmlt- 
tee.  However,  they  will  give  some  insight 
Into  the  committee  activities. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress, 
the  following  matters  were  referred  to  this 
committee :  68  8f nate  bUls,  10  House  bills.  7 
Senate  Joint  resolutions,  S  Senate  resolutions, 
1  Senate  concurrent  reeoluUon,  20  nomina- 
tions. 

The  committee  held  61  days  of  hearings 
on  legislation  and  about  18  days  of  hear- 
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Ings  on  nominations  of  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  executive  sessions  were  held  by 
the  oonmilttee  on  14  days. 

A  total  of  35  bills  and  resolutions  were  re- 
ported favorably  by  this  committee  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress.  Writ- 
ten reports  accompanied  these  measures. 

Of  the  29  nominations  referred  to  your 
committee,  23  were  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  remaining  6  submitted  by  the 
previous  administration  were  withdrawn. 

Of  the  bills  and  joint  resolutions  referred 
to  your  committee,  16  were  enacted  into  law. 
Moreover,  three  Senate  resohitiona  received 
final  approval  by  the  Senate. 

During  the  adjournment,  the  committee 
and  Its  staff  are  embarking  on  an  Intensive 
study  of  means  of  sxistalning  and  increasing 
the  high  level  of  the  domestic  economy  by 
encouraging  American  Investment  Btorowi 
and  by  increasing  our  foreign  trade. 

We  can  all  be  justly  proud  of  the  foregoing 
record. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress  because  I  am  tun  the  com- 
mittee wiU  continue  to  handle  legislative 
matters  with  efficiency  and  expedition  equal 
to  that  shown  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
83d  Congress. 

HoMii  S.  Catbhaxt. 


SviafAKT  or  ACTxnraa 

COMMXaCOaATIVB   CODVAOB    Bzixa 

Tour  committee  untu  this  session  has 
not  authorized  any  oonomemorative  coins, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's objections  to  their  issiiance. 
While  recognizing  that  there  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  objections  which  are  raised  to 
the  policy  of  authorising  commemorative 
coins.  It  Is  now  your  committee's  considered 
judgment  that  exceptions  should  be  made 
to  the  general  policy  when  the  event  to  be 
celebrated  is.  in  the  Congress'  opinion,  of 
such  magnitude  and  of  such  historical  im- 
portance In  the  life  of  our  country  and  Its 
institutions  that  it  deems  the  event  should 
be  commemorated. 

The  possible  small  additional  cost  to.  the 
United  St^t^  in  the  Issuance  of  the  com- 
memwative  coin  which  these  bills  authorize 
and  wmch  ftom  time  to  time  the  Congress 
may  authorize  Is.  in  your  committee's  opin- 
ion, far  outweighed  by  the  benefits  that 
redoYind  to  us  as  a  people  and  a  Nation. 
Consider  our  history,  our  traditions,  our  In- 
stitutions. thas«  historic  benchmarks  In  the 
development  of  this  Nation — ^their  commem- 
oration is  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  and  po- 
litical developoMnt  of  our  Nation.  They 
serve,  as  does  our  flag,  to  instill  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  that  patriotic  and  spirit- 
ual fervor  without  which  we,  as  a  nation, 
could  not  survive.  We  miist  be  just  as 
vigilant,  in  fact  more  vigilant,  about  main- 
taining and  encouraging  the  splrttvial  re- 
sources of  oitf  Nation  as  we  are  about  the 
preservation  and  development  of  our  physical 
and  economic  resources.  Hie  material  re- 
sources of  a  nation  can  be  dissipated  or 
destroyed:  the  spirit,  tradition,  and  sacred 
history  of  our  Nation.  If  reasonably  protected 
and  developed.  wUl  not  only  never  die  but 
WiU  aleo  serve  to  make  us  strong  physically 
and  economlcaUy. 

With  this  in  mind  your  committee  reported 
the  following  three  oommemcrattve  coinage 
bUls. 

Louisiana  Purchase  setquieentennial  com' 

vtemorative  coin 
(H.  R.  1917.  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  60- 
oent  places  to  commemorate  the  aeequloen- 
.  tennlal  of  the  Louisiana  Purchas*) 

^  History  of  Legislation 

R.  B.  1817  waa  reported  by  Senator  Bbau« 
without  amendment,  on  July  80  (S.  Bept^ 
793).  A  subetantlaliy  similar  bUl,  S.  1378. 
Introduced  by  Seaaton  Lowa  and 


was  under  consideration  by  the  committee 
previotis  to  the  passage  by  the  House  of 
H.  B.  1917.  The  biU  waa  objected  to  on  a 
caU  of  the  calendar  on  August  I.  1968. 

Digest  of  Bill 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  coinage  of 
2%  milUon  60'-cent  pieces  to  commemorate 
the  seeqiiloentennlal  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. However,  the  initial  number  of  such 
pieces  to  be  coined  would  not  be  less  than 
200.000,  which  Is  slightly  lees  than  I  week's 
production  of  coins  on  one  press  and  Is 
sufficiently  large  that  it  precludes  the  issue 
from  acquiring  an  artificial  acardty  value. 
It  provides  that  the  memorial  coin  BbMll  be 
coined  only  at  the  PhUadelphla  mint  so 
that  there  will  be  only  one  mint  of  Issue. 
Also  the  blU  provides  that  these  coins  are 
authorized  only  for  the  calendar  year  1963 
so  that  there  will  be  only  one  date  of  issue. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  hill  that  the  ex- 
pense of  making  the  models  for  master  dies 
or  other  preparation  for  this  coinage  ahaU 
not  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

The  Treasivy  Department  is  authorised  to 
Issue  fj  the  Louisiana  Purchase  160th  Ah- 
niversary  Association  the  commemorative 
.coins  upon  payment  of  the  face  value  of 
such  coins.  It  is  also  authorised  to  issue 
the  coin  to  the  Missouri  Historical  Society, 
as  It  Is  also  participating  in  the  celebration 
commemorating  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Both  of  these  organizations  are,  of  course, 
nonprofit  or:;anlzatlons  and  any  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  above  par  value 
shall  be  used  only  tor  the  purpose  of  partici- 
pating in  the  sesqulcentennlal  celebration 
of  the  Louisiana  P\irchaae. 

In  order  that  certain  other  nonprofit  his- 
torical societies  in  other  Statea.  the  territory 
of  which  w»s  derived  in  rrhole  or  in  part 
from  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  might  partici- 
pate in  the  distribution  of  th5  coins,  provi- 
sion has  also  been  made  for  such  organiza- 
tions to  draw  down  commemorative  coins 
at  par  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  160th 
Anniversary  Aseoclatl<m  or  the  Mlasouzl  His- 
torical Society. 

Th€  etty  of  New  York  tercentennial  com- 
memorative  eotn 

<S.  3474  to  auth<»lze  the  coinage  of  50-cent 
pieces  to  commemorate  the  tercentennial 
of  the  foxmdation  of  the  city  of  New  York) 

History  of  Legislatloa 

B.  3474  introduced  by  Senators  Ivn  and 
LxBMAN  was  reported,  without  amendment, 
on  /uly  30,  1968,  by  Senator  Ivxs  (S.  Bept. 
724).  The  bill  was  objected  to  on  the  call 
of  the  calendar  on  Augtist  1,  1963. 

Digest  o<  BIU 

The  bni  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  in  commemoration  of  the  tercenten- 
nial of  the  foundaUon  of  the  dty  of  New 
York,  to  coin  not  to  exceed  6  million  silver 
60-cent  pieces.  However,  the  initial  number 
of  such  pieces  to  be  coined  would  not  be  less 
than  200,000.  which  U  sllghUy  lees  than  1 
^week's  production  of  c<dns  on  one  preas  and 
is  sufficiently  large  th:;t  It  precludes  the 
issue  from  aeqiOring  an  artificial  scarcity 
value. 

Provision  Is  made  In  the  bill  that  the  ex- 
pense at  making  the  models  for  nuuster  diee 
or  other  preparation  for  their  coinage  shall 
not  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  authorized  to 
issue  to  the  Committee  for  New  York  City's 
300th  anniversary  celebration  the  commem- 
orative oolns  upon  payment  of  the  face 
value  of  such  ooina.  The  coitu  are  to  be 
issued  in  such  numbers  and  at  such  times  as 
shall  be  requested  by  the  above-mentioned 
committee.  The  committee  is.  of  coxuae.  • 
nonprofit  organization,  and  any  proceeds 
ttaca.  the  sale  of  the  coin  above  par  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purpoaes  of  participating 
in  the  tercentennial  celebration  of  the  f  oim- 
datton  of  th*  olty  of  Maw  York. 


The  city  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  tereentenm 
nial  eommemorative  coin 

(8.  987,  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  60-cent 
pieces  In  commemoration  of  the  tercen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
dty  of  Northampton,  Maes.) 

History  at  Legislation 

8.  987,  Introduced  by  Senator  Saltonstaix, 
was  reported  by  Senator  Bxau.,  with  amend- 
ments, on  July  80.  1963,  (S.  Bept.  791).  The 
biU  was  objected  to  on  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar on  August  1.  1958. 

Digest  of  BIU 

The  biU  authorlaes  in  commemoration  of 
the  sooth  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Northampton,  Maes., 
to  be  held  In  Jime  1964,  the  coinage  at  not 
to  exceed  1  mlUion  silver  60-oent  piece* 
of  standard  size,  weight,  and  composition, 
and  ctf  api»x>priate  design.  However,  the 
initial  number  of  such  pieces  to  be  coined 
would  not  be  less  than  100.000,  which  Is 
about  one-half  a  week's  production  of  coins 
on  one  press  and  Is  sufficiently  large  that  it 
precludes  the  issue  from  acquiring  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity  value. 

The  blU  iffovides  that  the  expense  of  mak- 
ing the  modtis  for  master  dies  or  other  prep- 
aration tar  thelr'bolnage  should  not  be  borne 
by  the  United  SUtee. 

The  Treasvtry  Department  Is  authorized  to 
issue  to'  the  city  of  Northampton,  Mass..  or 
its  duly  authorized  agent,  the  conunemora- 
tlve  coins  upon  its  request  and  upon  pay- 
m«it  of  the  face  value  of  such  coins.  The 
coins  may  be  disposed  of  at  par  or  at  a 
premium.  The  net  proceeds  from  their  dis- 
position shaU  be  iised  only  for  purposes 
relating  to  the  observance  of  the  tercenten- 
nial celebration,  as  the  dty  of  Northampton, 
Mam.,  shall  direct. 

DcrxMsx  PBOOTTcnoir  act 

(8.  1081,  Public  Law  96.  Defense  Production 
Act  amendments  of  1963) 

History  of  Legislation 
8.  1081  Introduced  Febrtiary  28,  1953.  by  . 
Senator  Capkhaxt  for  himself  and  Senators 
Matbamx.  Bkatj,.  Bush,  Douglas,  FSzAa.  Fui.- 

BSIOHT.     Ivxs,     LCHMAN,     PaTNX.     ROBBKTSOH. 

and  Spabkman;  reported  to  the  Senate  April 
10.  1953,  by  Senator  Capkhaxt  with  an 
amendment  (S.  Bept.  138);  passed  Senate, 
May  19,  1953:  passed  House,  June  9.  1953 
(Hoxiae  acted  on  Senate  bUl). 

Submitted  to  conference.  First  confer- 
ence report  (H.  Bept.  571)  dated  June  16. 
1953.  was  passed  by  Ho\ise  on  Jtine  17.  1953. 
but  was  rejected  by  Senate  on  June  22,  1953. 
Second  conference  report  (H.  Bept.  694) 
dated  J\me  30.  1963,  was  passed  by  both 
House  and  Senate  on  June  30.  1963. 

Digest  of  Statute 

Cteneral  description: 

As  flnaUy  enacted  the  statute  extends,  with 
some  modlflcattons,  the  foUowlng  titles  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended:  Title  I  (allocations  and  priorities), 
title  m  (V-Ioaas,  defense  loans,  and  long- 
term  contracts) ,  and  title  Vn  (housekeeping 
provisions,  voluntary  agreements  and  SmaU 
Defense  Plants  Administration ) .  AU  of  these 
except  the  S^A  provisions  were  extended 
to  June  SO.  1066.  SDPA  was  extended  only 
to  July  81,  1968. 

The  following  provisions  of  the  Defense 
ProductloQ  Act  were  aUowed  to  expire:  Title 
n  (requisition  and  condemnation),  title  VI 
(consumer  and  real  estate  construction 
credit)  and  section  104  of  title  Z  (import  c(»- 
trols)  on  June  80.  1963;  title  IV  (price  and 
wage  controls)  and  title  V  (labor  dispute 
settlement  macUnery)  on  April  80.  1968. 

Th*  proposed  irew  title  vm  which  would 
have  been  added  by  S.  1081.  as  reported  to 
th*  Senate  and  passed  with  amendments  by 
that  body.  Is  not  contained  In  the  statute 
as  passed.  This  proposed  title  VZIZ  would 
have  given  the  nvsldent  90-day  prto*.  wage, 
and  reddentlal  rent  freeae  authority. 
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DMtanllMi  at  poUey:  Tli*  tfeclanUott  of 
pcAlcy  at  tta»  Detmom  VraducUon  Act  m  eon- 
talned  In  section  2  wu  atmidlfled.  As  con- 
tained In  the  statute.  It  notea  aaereiy  that 
the  present  tntaraatlonal  sttuatloa 

from  clvUUn  t*  mflHarr  iJUipasss. 
requires  ezpanalen  d  pvodMcttv*  facUltlea 
beyond  lerela  needed  to  meet  clTillan  da- 

Anocstlan  and  prtorfttea:       ^  ^ 

Tender  section  tOl  (a)  of  the  Xtafense  Fro- 

ductton   Act,   as   amended,   the  Pi  esf dent's 

broad  authority  to  allocate 

award  priority  for 

f  or  dafaaaa  MWPQsaa  la 

stM««« 

slaiashteslBg 

United  auuea 

tlonal  Materlala  Oonfarei 

OtodK-  ssetton  Ml  (ta)  aC  the  Dtii— si  Pto- 
dwtlon  Aet.  aa  smawrtail  by  this  statute,  the 
itfa  aBocsMon  and  prtortty  pomes 
to*  UMd  to  oaatrrt  ganeral  dlstrlbu- 
tf  any  win  1  si  m  ibm  dvUlan  market 
UBlew  ha  ftada  that  the  material  is  scarce. 
fT^tlt^'q  and  ■Biinllsl  to  nattowal  dsCenae, 
and  that  the  defense  reqtilrements  for  that 
matarlai  ir-n-*  olhsvwlse  be  met  without 
frrfit*"B  a  slgfnlflCMtt  dlsl^i^^^*^'^  of  It*  aos- 
mMi  distribtttioa  la  the  civlUan  market  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  areata  mfipnGi»hl»  hasd- 

shlp» 

The  Pvsaldsnt'a  power  to  prevent  hoarding 
«<  seasoa  m^t'^*^*  and  the  criminal  penalty 
for  willful  Tlolatlon  of  title  I  are  continued 
by  the  statute. 

In^oct  ooiUral  powers  over  fats  and  oils, 
rice,  and  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy 
prtydm^  sa  contained  in  section  104  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  were  allowed  to  ea- 
plre  on  June  80,  1863. 

V-loans.  defense  loans,  and  kmg-tenn  con- 
tracts: 

As  a  means  of  financing  defense  needs,  the 
pawata  granted  the  Prssldsiit  by  title  nx  of 
the  Defense  Prodnctlop  Aet  were  estended 
with  the  foUowtag  mndlfl cations: 

1.  darlfylng  language  was  included  to 
make  certain  that  V-loans  (private  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Oovemment)  may  be 
made  in  connection  with  termination  of 
GDvemment  contracts.  An  accompanying 
clarifying  change  was  made  In  section  717 
(c)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

3.  Ko  small-buatness  concern  is  to  be  de- 
nied a  T-Ioan  merely  because  an  alternative 
source  of  sun>ly  exists  for  the  Item  to  be 
procured  on  Oavemment  contract. 

8.  The  *nft«<»"^'™  term  for  long-term  Got- 
•mment  contracts  for  scarce  materials  Is  ez- 
tendsd*  by  X  year  tnxa.  Jline  30. 19Q2,  to  Jane 
SO.  1963. 

4.  Section  303  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  is  amended  to  provide  that  materials 
acqtilred  by  the  Oovemment  under  long-term 
contracts  which  prove  to  be  caoasa  to  pro- 
grams under  the  act  ahaU  be  trauaftiiad 
to  the  national  stoApUeL.  The  borxowteg 
power  from  tha  Treasury  undsr  section  904 
of  the  Difanas  Productton  Act  la  correapopd- 
Ingly  redneed  by  an  aaaoont  ai|nal  to  the  coat 
of    aequlrlBg    materials   so    tranafarrad   to 

stocMl*- 

Baala  for  aUocattona  la  the  dvihaa  maskai: 
Seetloa  701  (c>  of  tha  Deftonas  Produettoa 
Aet  required  the  Prestdant  to  ennsldar  tha 
historical  pattern  in  Industry  In  malting  aUo- 
cattona of  matsriala  la  the  dvUlaa  market. 
The  present  statute  mnrtlfUia  this  power  ss 
follows:  Slooo  moat  ms»arlsls  ware  bstng  re- 
moved from  clvlUan  allocatlaa  at  ttoe  time 
this  statute  was  uodar  miaklefaHcw  tn  con- 
mlttee.  tha  feasa  dBte  for  eumyuUng  a  hla- 
torlcal  pattMP  waa  changsrt  to  a  data  repre- 
senting normai  oondttiotis  followtng  June  SO, 
lS8g.  —never.  Sor  ttsma  vrhleh  contlnne 
under  operative  aUocatfcm  eantrola  after 
June  80.  1068.  tha  baaa  data  for  oompatlng 
the  historical  pattana  raasalas  aa  provldBd  In. 
the  original  Daf  ansa  Predwetlatt  Act— Bansriy. 
a  repreasatatlva  period  pi  seeding  June  84. 
1860. 


tlon 
of 


I  mtmnTt*«'g  thehistorleal  pattttn  in  any 
yithe  new  statute  req:ulres  oonaldera- 
be  given  to  newly  acquired  operations 
oonoscaa.  and  makea  clear  that  the 
is  to  he  made  on  the  basis  of 
changes   In    competitive    position 


ff«ii  [tlng< 
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trealBMnt 
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to  ai 

that 

lie  pHor 

requiist 

fidenUal 
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statt  te, 

beUrted 

purppse 

the 

and  to 

Its 
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quirM 


plants 
sour  sea. 
that  this 


Ue 

tie 


In 
by 
Def( 
sUt4te. 


the 


thatj 

the 

hea^ngs 


Senitor 

ity  ^or 

by 

Defease 

it 

wltli 

created 


tigntatwril  in  section  TO3   (d>   of  the 

Dafenae  Production  Act.  the  term 

dsfense"  waa  defined  to  mean  "the 

sad  aetlvltlaa  of  the  Armed  Ptnces, 

i^toBilo  Boergy  Coaamlsslon,  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  directly 
t:^dlreetly  and  substantially   concerned 
the  nat*i'"**  defanse,  or  operattons  or 
liv  eonnectlon  with  the  Mutual  De- 
Act  of  1040.  as  amended." 
t  statute  assigns  a  mors  restricted 
to  •'national  defense"  by  deflning  it 
for  military  and  atemle  energy 
or    eonstructlon,    military    as- 
to  any  foreign  nation,  stockplttng. 
ttreetly  related  activity.'* 
information:  Under  ssctlon  705  (a)  of 
e  Pfoductldn  Aet  information  ob- 
toy  OPS  vraa  sntitled  to  oooOdentlal 
upon  request  by  the  person  sup- 
such  Informatioi.    The  preeent  stat- 
appUes  such  ooaddentlal  treatment 
Information  obtained  by  OPS  und«r 
■action  which  had  not  been  made  pub- 
to  AprU  30,  1868,  whether  or  not  a 
for  treating  such  information  as  con- 
had  been  made  by  the  person  sup- 
the  information  to  OPS.    Under  this 
the  "confldentiar'  classlflcatlon  may 
from  any  such  information  for  the 
of  supplying  It  to  the  Congress;  to 
department  of  Justice  for  oOcial  use; 
the  pubUc  If  the  President  determines 
rlthholdmg    is    contrary   to    national 
interests. 

:  Section  714  (a)  (4)  is  amended  by 
itatute  to  extend  the  life  of  Small  De- 
Plants  Administration  to  July  31.  1063. 
;  8PDA  can  sxlst  only  for  purposes 
liiuldatlon. 
Allocations  to  small  business:  Section  714 
8)   of  the  Defense  Production  Act  ta- 
that  whan  materials  were  allocated,  a 
percentage  shoiUd  be  allocated  to  small 
unable  to  obtain  them  from  usual 
Tlie  present  statute  makes  It  clear 
provision  relates  only  to  allocations 
civilian  market,  a  elarlikcatlon  required 
emendment  to  section  101  (b>  of  the 
Production  Act  made  by  the  preeent 
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Ti  rihnical  changes:    Because  the  matter 


Proquction 

ent 

Pre 

U) 


Rroi  uotl< 


covered  by  section  714  (f )  (4)  of  the  Defense 
Act  is  incorporated  by  the  pres- 

(tatiite  in  section  701  (c)  of  the  Defense 
Aet,  the  provlelons  of  section  714 

(4)  are  repealed. 

Cbmment  on  Cbmmfttee  Work 

Bifvire  the  Ist  session  of  the  83d  Cbngress 
con^  med.  Senator  Cspikabt  held  several  con- 
ferences with  the  staff  to  frame  legislation 
suitable  for  ^le  protection  of  the  national 
eoor  amy.  As  m  result  of  these  conferences. 
/.^.f«Tiin«T>  introduced  two  bills  on  the 
subject  of  defense  production  in  order 
Impropriate  legislation  would  be  bef  era 
eommlttee  Sor  the  purpose  a(  holding 


S.  768,  Introduoad  on  Pabruary  2.  1058.  by 
CufBaaa,  contained  broad  author- 
the  President  to  continue  on  a  stand- 
>asl8  the  powers  granted  him   by   the 
Production  Act  of  1050.    In  general. 
Inquired  consultation   by  the  President 
national    advisory    council    to    be 
by  the  bin.  except  tn  the  event  of 
AU  powers  under  the  act  would  have 
oa  days  after  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
Korie. 

1081^  which  was  hxtvodnced  by  Seastcr 
'  for  himself  and  sevsrid  other  mem- 
of  your  ccsnmittee  on  Psbruary  28.  1868. 
i  broad  in  soope  than  8.  753.    It  mere- 
ly added  a  new  title  THI  to  the  nefenss  Fn^ 


duotlon  Act  allowing  the  President  to  fteeas 
prices,  wages,  and  residential  rents  for  90 
days  in  the  interest  of  national  secwrlty  and 
economic  stabiUty,  after  eonsuUlng  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  to  be  created  (ex- 
cei>t  that  such  consultation  would  not  be  re- 
quired if  a  state  of  war  exists).  Under  tha 
bin  the  new  title  vm  would  end  80  days  after 
hostilities  ceased  in  Korea. 
Hearings: 

Your  committee  held  hearings  on  theaa  two 
bills  on  March  a  to  S.  9  to  13.  17  to  19.  38  to 
37.  30  and  81.  and  AprU  1.  1868.  As  a  result 
of  the  hearings  tha  committee  decided  to 
report  S.  1081  with  amendments.  As  re- 
ported the  bill  was  sxibstantially  similar  to 
the  new  statute  as  far  as  Uties  I.  m.  and  VII 
are  concerned.  The  bill  ss  reported  also 
authorised  the  President  to  exercise  his  90- 
day  freeae  authority  only  in  the  event  agrave 
national  emergency  exists,  and  title  vm  waa 
Tn*^^  to  terminate  on  June  30.  1966,  or  90 
days  thereafter  if  neoessary  to  let  a  freeae 
order  run  ite  course.  The  bill  as  reported 
would  also  have  restored  the  President's 
power  to  invoke  consumer  credit  controls 
and  real  eatate  construction  credit  con« 
troU. 

On  the  Senate  floor  the  provislona  of  8. 1081 
extending  title  VI  (consumer  and  real-estate 
credit)  were  deleted  and  title  Vin  was  made 
applicable  only  In  the  event  of  a  state  of 
war  or  upon  adoption  of  a  concurrent  reao- 
lution  by  the  Congress. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee held  bearings  oa  B.  1081  on  May  31, 
22.  25  to  28.  and  June  1  and  2.  1953.  As 
passed  by  the  House  the  proposed  title  vm 
was  deleted  from  the  bin  entirely.  The 
House  added  a  new  title  n  to  8.  1081  and 
gave  it  the  short  title  "Small  Business  Act 
of  1963."  In  passing.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  title  had  previously  tieen  approved  by 
the  House  as  a  separate  bill  H.  B.  6141.  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Hill  of  Colorado. 
With  minor  modlflcaUons  this  title  became 
Uw  as  Utle  n  of  PubUc  Law  183. 

Plrst  conference:  In  the  first  conference 
between  the  two  Houses,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees accepted  the  Ho\ise  title  II  to  S. 
loei  creating  a  new  small-business  admin- 
istration. Only  comparatively  minor  chang- 
es were  made  In  that  portion  of  S.  1081  whidk 
amended  the  Defense  Production  Act.  The 
Democrat  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate declined  to  sign  the  first  conference  re- 
port primarily  because  the  Senate  had  not 
had  an  opportimlty  to  debte  the  merits  of 
title  n  added  to  S.  1081  by  the  House.  Al- 
though passed  by  the  House,  the  first  eoo- 
ference  report  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Second  conference:  In  the  second  confer- 
ence title  II  was  stricken  from  S.  1081  and 
in  its  place  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin- 
istration was  continued  through  July  81, 
1053.  This  report  was  accepted  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

■xpoBT-iicp^rr  asmc  tan  axvoer  oowimob 
Expansion  of  foreign  trade  and  inveatmentt 
(S.  Res.  25  authorizes  an  investigation  of  the 
means     of     expanding     foreign     invest- 
ments) 

History  of  Legislation 

Senate  Beeolutlon  85  was  Introduced  by 
Senators  CamAir  and  MsTSfUVK  on  January 
7.  1068.  It  was  reported  favorably  with  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Capawarr  on  April 
30.  1988  (8.  Rape.  308).  The  ODmnOttee  en 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  it  favor- 
ably with  amendments  on  May  20,  1963  (B. 
Rept.  310) .  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
June  8,  I90S. 


Digeat  aad  Purpose  of  the  Beeelutioa 

The  resolnttna  aatliorlna  887,000  for  aa 
Investigatloa  aord  study  through  Janoary  a&. 
1954,  of  the  Bxport-Import  Bank  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  their  relationship  to  the 
eapanBloB  of  International  trade. 

The  purpoee  of  tlae  i^udy  and  toWstigao 
le.  not  only  t»  make  »  ttiorougb  stu^ 
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of  the  operations  of  the  two  tntematUmal 
lending  institutions  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
also  to  explore  slmllsr  devloes  and  methods 
that  could  effectuate  tha  administration's 
policy  of  maintaining  and  expanding  our 
international  trade  by  encouraging  Invest- 
ntent  abroad  Instead  of  rslying  primarily  on 
programs  of  aid. 

Your  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  establish  a  sound  and  enduring 
economic  base  for  international  peace  is  to 
make  possible  in  the  economies  of  friendly 
nations  what  we  have  demonstrated  works 
BO  well  in  oiir  own  economy — free  and  suf- 
ficient capital  to  utilise  more  fully  the  most 
efficient  and  modem  agrlcultwal  and  indus- 
trial techniquea.  And  free  capital,  your 
committee  understands,  is  capital  which  is 
free  to  move  to  those  areas  and  those  indus- 
tries where  the  chances  appear  best  for  an 
adequate  return  on  the  money  invested. 

To  become  economically  strong  and  achieve 
a  sound  basis  for  Increasing  proeperlty.  self- 
respecting  and  sovereign  nations  recognize, 
as  does  your  committee,  that  programs  of 
charity  do  not  suffice.  Bualnessmen  and 
other  Intelligent  cltiaens  of  these  nations 
are  anxious  to  make  use  of  the  tested  tools 
of  capitalistic  enterprise.  American  entre- 
prenetirs  with  all  their  know-how  are  ready 
and  willing  to  cooperate  in  multiplying  the 
productivity  and  purchasing  power  of  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  in  much  the  same 
way  and  by  similar  means  as  it  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  country. 

In  working  out  a  constructive  foreign  in- 
vestment program,  the  "sine  qua  non"  is. 
of  course,  fair  treatment  for  the  American 
Inve^qr  abroad.  There  have  been  broad  dis- 
cussions and  some  specific  siiggestlons  re- 
garding Insurance  programs,  investment 
treaties,  and  other  devices  designed  to  act 
as  incentives  for  foreign  investment  by 
American  capital.  Other  proposals  have  been 
made  to  expand  the  authority  and  extend 
the  operations  of  the  Ekport-Impcvt  Bank 
and  the  International  Bank  and  for  the  cre- 
ation of  other '  machinery  to  facilitate  and 
expand  International  loans  and  credit. 

Your  committee  believes  that  in  each  of 
these  various  firoposals  there  is,  undoubtedly, 
m\ich  that  is  meritorious.  But  only  by 
studjrlng  each  of  theee  proposals  in  the  light 
of  all  other  proposals,  by  projecting  and  ex- 
amining carefully  the  various  altemativea 
and  reflnementa,  and  by  considering  them 
in  their  totality  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
economic  and  political  life,  can  It  be  expected 
that  a  truly  sound  and  feasible  program  of 
"trade,  not  aid"  will  be  devised. 

In  addition  to  the  staff,  yoxir  eommlttee 
Intends  to  utlllae  the  expert  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  American  businessmen, 
bankers,  investors,  labor,  and  agricultiuv  by 
establishing  an  Advisory  Council  on  Poreign 
Investment  Kxpanslon  to  the  Committer  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  The  memben  of 
such  a  council  vrlll  serve  on  a  vcduntary 
basis  without  pay. 

War-risk  iruurance  on  property  located  in 

foreign  countries 

(H.  R.  4465.  Public  Law  30.  to  amend  the 

Export-import  Bank  Act  of  1946) 

History  of  Legislation 

8. 1413,  Introduced  March  23.  1953,  by  Sen- 
ator Matbahx  for  himself  and  Senator  Cafb- 
mjun;  reported  to  the  Senate  April  27,  1963. 
by  Senator  Bubh  (S.  Rapt.  108) ;  May  7.  1968, 
H.  R.  4406  substituted  for  and  passed  in  Ueu 
of  S.  1418.  further  consideraUon  of  S.  1418 
being  indefinitely  postponed. 

H.  R.  4406  was  introduced  by  Congress 
man  Woloott  on   April   2,   1963,   and   was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  7,  1953.     On 
May  11,  1963.  the  Bouse  concurred  in  Senate 
amendment. 

Digest  of  Statute 

Authorlass  the  Bqxwt-Import  Bank  to  tn- 

cure  against  certain  specified  risks,  tangible 

personal  property  of  United  States  origin 

which  la  exported  from  the  United  States  in 


oommerdal  interoonrae  and  is  lo-sated  in  any 
friendly  foreign  coiintry,  to  the  extent  that 
such  property  is  owned  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  cltlsens  of  the  United  Stataa.  or  ooo- 
stltutes  security  for  financial  obllgatlona 
owed  to  dtlaezu  of  the  United  States.  Cov- 
erage Is  limited  to  loss  or  damage  resulting 
from  hostile  or  warlike  action  in  time  of 
peace  or  war,  or  from  an  order  of  any  govern- 
ment or  public  authority  confiscating,  ex- 
propriating, or  requisitioning  such  property. 
The  total  amount  of  insurance  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  cannot  exceed  8100  mllllnn. 
Insurance  by  the  bank  may  be  provided  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  from  com- 
mercial Insurance  firms  or  from  any  United 
States  Government  agency  providing  marine 
or  air-risk  Insurance.  The  term  of  coverage 
is  limited  to  1  year  subject  to  renewals  and 
extensions  from  time  to  time  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  1  year. 

Coverage  not  available:  Insurance  against 
war  risk  on  goods  owned  by  American  cltl- 
sens and  located  in  foreign  ports  cannot  be 
obtained  from  i»ivate  Insurance  companies. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  war-risk  coverage 
from  private  insurance  companies  for  car- 
goes shipped  abroad  while  the  cargoes 
are  en  route  to  foreign  countries  but  not 
after  the  goods  have  been  discharged  at  the 
f<n«lgn  port  of  destination^ 

Stimulant  to  export:  %6th  agricultural 
and  nonagrlcultural  products  are  included 
in  the  coverage  of  the  bill.  Protection  is 
provided  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  tor 
the  benefit  of  businessmen  of  our  country 
exporting  manufactured  items  as  well  as 
those  distributing  agricultural  products 
abroad.  Often  exporters  from  this  country 
desire  to  ship  goods  abroad  and  store  them 
until  sold  or  iised  in  foreign  trade.  The 
banks  Insist  that  they  protect  them  in  every 
possible  way — adequate  Insurance  being  a 
requisite.  With  insurance  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  statute,  banks  are  more  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  making  loans  against 
foreign  shipments. 

This  legislation  poses  no  threat  to  private 
insurance  companies  as  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  act  that  this  insurance  may  not  be 
extended  if  such  Insivance  is  offered  by  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

Amendment:  The  bill,  as  Introduced,  was 
amended  by  the  Senate  to  exclude  the  words 
"in  transit  to  or^'  from  the  bill.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  was  to  remove  any  possi- 
bility that  this  insurance  could  be  extended 
to  cover  cargoes  while  en  route  to  foreign 
ports.  There  is  a  section  in  the  statute  that 
prohibits  su(*.h  coverage  but  the  Senate  was 
ta  the  opinion  that  the  elimination  of  these 
words  would  remove  any  possible  conflict  of 
meaning.  The  House  concurred  in  this  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  were  held  on  April  18 
and  14.  1953. 

axTMiaioic  OP  waa  rowsaa 
Banking  transactions  of  United  States  dis- 

Imrsing  officers 
(S.  1307.  Public  Law  61.  to  amend  the  aet  of 

December    23,    1944,    authorizing    certain 

transactions  by  dlsbvirsing  officers  of  the 

United  SUtes 

History  of  Legislation 

8.  1307,  Introduced  March  13,  1958,  by  Sen- 
ator Capkhabt;  reported  to  the  Senate  Ai»il 
30,  1953.  by  Senator  <}ou>wATca  with  an 
amendment  (S.  Rept.  No.  210).  Passed  Sen- 
ate May  0.  1953,  on  calendar  call.  Passed 
House  Jime  4.  1963  (in  lieu  of  similar  bill 
H.  R.  3770  introduced  by  Congressman  Hoer- 
wux  on  March  9,  1963) . 

Digest  of  Statute 

General  description:  The  statute  extends 
with  some  UberaUaation  an  act  of  December 
S3.  1944  (68  SUt.  031).  Which  authorized 
United  States  disbursing  <^ncers  to  perform 
certain  banking  services. 


Pimctions  performed:  Under  the  statute, 
such  dlsbiusing  oflloers  may  cash  and  nego- 
tiate checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
other  Instruments  i>ayable  in  United  States 
and  foreign  currencies,  and  ccmduct  exchange 
transactions 

Beneficiaries :  They  may  jmrf  orm  such  serv- 
ices for  oflldal  purposes  and  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  United  States  civilian 
Oovemment  personnel.  United  States  veter-^ 
ans  in  hospitals  or  institutions  operated  by 
United  States  agencies.  United  States  Gov- 
ernment contractors,  their  employees,  and 
personnel  of  suthorized  nongovernmental 
agencies  operating  with  United  States  agen- 
cies. They  may  also  cash  United  Statea 
Treasury  cheeks  for  United  States  citlsen- 
payees  when  satisfactary  banking  facilities 
are  not  available. 

Accounting :  The  statute  allows  each  agen- 
cy head  to  offset  on  a  flscal-jrear  basis  gains 
and  deficiencies  in  accounts  of  dlsbtirslng 
officers  under  his  controL  Under  the  1044 
act,  each  gain  had  to  be  paid  into  the  TYeaa- 
yaj  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt  and  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation  had  to  be  obtained  for 
each  loss. 

Delegation  of  authority:  TTie  stattzte  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  agencies  au- 
thority to  issue  regulations  governing  dis- 
bursing officers,  in  cases  where  dislmrslng 
ofllcers  operating  under  a  delegation  of  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
are  employees  of  such  other  agencies. 

Termination:  As  introduced,  the  bill.  8. 
1807,  would  have  made  permanent  the  au- 
thority granted  by  It.  By  Senate  committee 
amendment,  however,  the  statute  terminates 
June  30.  1964. 

Comment  on  eommlttee  wmk: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  on  behalf  of  the  Defense 
Department  reconunended  passage  of  8.  1307 
as  Introduced.  It  was  stated  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  had  no  objection  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  particular  statute  covered  one  of  a 
series  of  war  powers  which  had  been  tempo- 
rarily extended  to  July  1.  1953,  by  Public 
Law  12,  8Sd  Congress,  approved  March  81. 
1953  (which  extended  from  AprU  1.  1958,  to 
July  1,  1953,  the  Emergency  Powera  Continu- 
ation Act  (M  Stat.  330) ).  It  wUl  be  noted 
that  this  public  law  was  enacted  after  S. 
1307  had  been  Introduced  on  March  18  by 
Senator  Cafkhabx.  When  S.  1307  was  intro- 
duced the  act  of  December  23,  1944,  was  due 
to  expire  AprU  1.  1963.  Your  conunlttee  ataff 
made  inquiry  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  whether  any  private  institutions  had 
expressed  objection  to  the  legislation.  The 
staff  was  informed  by  telephone  tliat  no  in- 
quiry had  been  received  on  this  proposed 
legislation  from  any  private  groups.  In  view 
of  the  imminent  expiratioa  of  the  authority 
and  the  approval  of  the  proposed  legislation 
by  interested  agencies  in  the  executive  de- 
partment, your  committee  held  no  public 
hearings  on  this  bllL  However,  in  executive 
aeaslon  it  decided  to  limit  tiie  extoislon  oi 
the  blU  to  Jxme  80.  1964.  in  order  that  ttie 
Congress  may  determine  how  it  operates  in 
the  meantime. 

Extension  of  Export  Control  Aet 

(S.  1730.  PubUc  Law  62.  to  amend  section  12 

of  the  Bi^ort  Contrtd  Act  of  1949) 

History  of  Legiriation 

8.  1739,  Introduced  i^rU  23,  1958.  by  Sen- 
ator Cafkhast.  provided  for  extension  of  the 
act  for  5  years;  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
AprU  30. 1953.  by  Senator  Cafbhaxt  (S.  Rept. 
No.  207)  with  an  amendment  reducing  the 
extension  time  to  3  years;  and  passed  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  reducing  f  \irther 
the  time  ctf  the  extension  to  1  year  on  May 
6.  1953.  Chi  May  7,  1953,  &  1789  passed  the 
House  with  an  amendmmt  Increasing  the 
period  of  time  to  2  years.  The  Senate  con- 
curred Ux  the  House  amendment  on  Juno 
4.  1968. 
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DlgMt  of  SUtuta 

Extends  for  2  year*  tbe  Export  Control 
Act  at  1946,  proTldlng  for  continuation  of 
authority  to  regulate  exports  from  June  80, 
1953,  to  June  30.  1066. 

Purpose  of  Export  Control  Act:  This  act 
authorises  the  President  (who.  In  ttirn.  haa 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Commerce)  to 
control  exports  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
protect  the  domestic  economy  from  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  commodities,  to  safeguard 
the  national  security  Insofar  as  It  might  be 
affected  by  exports  of  strategic  commodities, 
and  to  ftuther  our  foreign  poUcy.  It  leaves 
to  executive  discretion  the  determlnatton  of 
which  commodities  should  be  controlled.  In 
what  amounts,  and  to  which  destinations. 

Continuation  of  export  controls  necessary: 
Yoxir  committee  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  continuation  of  export  controls  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  or  transshipment  of  stra- 
tegic materials  from  the  United  States  to 
potential  enemies.  The  broad  and  flexible 
authority  granted  by  the  act  to  the  executive 
branch  enables  that  branch  to  meet  quickly 
changing  situations.  Such  authority  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  effective  weapon,  both  In 
the  furtherance  of  our  foreign  policy  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  to  prevent  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  in- 
flationary impact  of  any  abnormal  foreign 
demand  for  scarce  materials. 

Comment  on  committee  work:  Request  for 
the  legislation  came  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  Secretary  of  State  strongly 
supported  the  request.  No  objection  to  the 
legislation  was  made  known  to  the  com- 
mittee. Under  the  circumstances,  your 
committee  did  not  feel  that  hearings  on  the 
proposed  extension  of  this  act  were  necessary. 

Extension  o/  war-risk  hazard  and  detention 

benefits 
(H.  B.  4128.  Public  Law  100,  to  continue  the 

effectiveness  of  the  act  of  December  2,  1942, 

as  amended,  and  the  act  of  July  28,  1945. 

relating  to  war-risk  hazard  and  detention 

benefits  until  July  1,  1954) 

BistoTj  of  Legislation 

8.  1468.  introduced  May  26.  1963.  by  Sen- 
ator Cap«ha«t;  reported  by  Senator  Gou>- 
WATxa,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  449), 
JvUy  18,  1963:  H.  B.  4126.  amended  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  lieu  of  S.  1468 
Jvme  20,  1963;  June  24, 1963.  House  concurred 
In  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  4126. 

H.  R.  4126  was  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Rbxs  on  March  19,  1963.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  27,  1963,  and 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
Senate.  On  June  22,  1953.  the  Con\pilttee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.  R.  4126  and  it  was  called 
tip  in  the  place  of  S.  1458,  amended  and 
passed.  Further  consideration  of  S.  1468  was 
Indefinitely  postponed. 

Digest  of  Statute 

The  statute  extends  until  July  1.  1964.  two 
temporary  statutes.  The  first  is  Public  Law 
784  of  the  77th  Congress,  originally  passed 
In  1942,  which  provides  for  compensation  for 
Injury  or  death  restating  from  Injury  proxi- 
mately rising  from  a  war-risk  hazard  to  cer- 
tain persons  employed  by  contractors  with 
the  United  States  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  and  to  persons  engaged  by  the 
United  States  tinder  a  contract  for  personal 
services  outside  the  continental  United 
States,  and  to  civilian  employees  of  a  post 
exchange  or  a  ship's  service  store  outside  the 
United  States.  The  second  (sec.  5  (b)  of 
Public  Law  161.  79th  Cong.)  passed  in  1945 
provides  for  disability  and  death  benefits  for 
direct-hire  onployees.  but  only  as  a  result 
of  capture  or  detention  by  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States. 

Both  of  tlMacutyytytes  would  have  expired 
upon  tennlnatluE^|be  state  of  war  with 
Germany  and  jl^S  last  year,  but  were  ex- 
tended by  the  Emergency  Powers  Contlntia- 
tton  Act  (Public  Law  460.  82d  Cong.)  until 
AprU  16.  1953.   Ptibllc  Law  12  of  the  present 
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Congi^ss  ftirther  extended  these  laws  until 

July  I.  1963. 

endments  to  the  blU,   as  Introduced, 
approved  by  the  committee  and  by  Con- 
that  amend  both  the  act  of  December  2, 
and  the  act  of  July  28.  1945,  in  like 
.er.    These  amendments  add  to  the  cat- 
of  persons  excluded  from  the  provisions 
act  any  persons  who  are  not  cltlaena 
United  States. 

tor  extension: 

was  tirgent  need  to  continue  the 
__  of  the  act  of  December  2,  1942, 
_  „  for  compensation  for  Injury  and 
artsing  from  war-risk  hazard  to  con- 
1*  employees.    The  necessity  for  this 
Jon  in  World  War  n  was  caused  by  the 
cases  of  personal  injury  and  death  of 
t  of  Government  contractors,  par- 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Wake  Is- 
and  the  Philippines. 
Government  is  now  engaged  In  large 
programs  in  overseas  areas  tin- 
contract  with   contractors.     This  con- 
program  Includes  construction  in 
J,  Saudi  Arabia,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  the 
1,   Iceland,   Greenland.   Newfoundland, 
.,.,  and  offshore  Korea.    A  major  fac- 
recrultment  of  employees  for  overseas 
Is  the  protection  offered  for  untisual 
of  life  and  limb. 

Innirance    companies    have    de- 

_  to  Insure  risk  arising  out  of  hostile 

in  areas  exxMsed  to  war  hazard  as  there 

basis  to  establish  a  reasonable  premium 

.    luch  undertakings. 

Ri  tqulrement  also  for  continuation  of  Pub- 

161: 

is  similar  need  to  continue  the  effec- 
of  the  act  of  July  28,  1945,  which  act 
only  for  detention  and  disability 
occurring  after  capture  or  detention 
enemy  of  the  United  States, 
effect  of  this  provision  Is  to  make  em- 
.  J  of  the  Government  who  are  injured 
illled  during  a  period  of  Internment  or 
by  enemy  forces  eligible  for  com- 
under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Act.  Prior  to  the  enactment 
Ihls  statute  in  1945,  United  States  em- 
plo)  ees  who  were  capttired  by  the  enemy  and 
subiequently  stiffered  Injtiry  or  death  were 
not  afforded  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  as  their  injuries 
wer»  not  considered  directly  related  to  the 
cou  "se  of  their  employment,  within  the  ordl- 
nar  r  meaning  of  the  workman's  compensa- 
tloi   statutes. 

Farther  legislation  planned:  There  are  at 
prei  ent  seven  different  statutes  relating  to 
war  -risk  hazard  and  detention  benefits.  The 
Department  of  Defense  at  the  present  time. 
In  (onjunction  with  other  departments  and 
i:  icles  in  the  executive  branch  which  have 
nterest  in  the  subject  matter,  is  engaged 
comprehensive  study  for  the  ptirpose  of 
a  simplified  approach  to  this 
This  statute  is  an  Interim  exten- 
of  existing  legislation  awaltng  final  ac- 
and  slmpllflcatlMi  of  the  problem. 
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I^  estrlction  to  United  States  cltlaens 
I^nety-flve  percent  of  the  pa]rments  made 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1942  and 
act  of  1946  have  been  made  to  citizens  of 
United  States. 

committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
States  owes  a  responsibility  to  its 
overseas  but  this  responsibility 
not  extend  to  ,nonnatlonals.  The  bill 
Introduced  was  therefore  amended  to  re 
strlzt  benefits  to  nationals  of  the  United 
Sta  ;es  and  the  bill  was  so  passed  by  the 
Set  ate.  The  House  concurred  In  this 
am  indment. 
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■SSnVK  AND   BANKINa   LMISLATIOW 

ProkxMed  bank  holding  company  legislation 

(3.  76,  8.  1118,  and  committee  print  of 
proposed  bill) 

dn  January  7, 1963,  Senator  Robzstbon  In- 
troduced S.  76,  title  of  whlfCh  la  **to  defkne 


iHipv  holding  companlea.  eontrol  their  future 
expcmslon,  and  to  reqvJra  the  divestment 
of  nonbanking  assets." 

On  Ptebruary  27, 1963,  Senator  Cakhast  In- 
troduced, by  request.  S.  1118  which  bears 
the  title  "to  provide  for  the  control  and 
regtilation  of  bank  holding  companies,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  committee  conducted  hearings  on 
these  two  bills  on  Jtme  10.  11,  and  12,  1963. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee had  printed  as  a  committee  print  a 
proposed  draft  of  a  bill  which  likewise  would 
define  bank  holding  companies,  control  their 
future  expansion,  and  require  divestment  of 
their  nonbanking  assets. 

The  hearings  were  recessed  on  June  12. 
1953.  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
who  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  re- 
commence the  hearings  during  the  month  of 
July.  Hearings  were  scheduled  for  the  14th, 
15th,  16th,  and  pKwsibly  the  17th  Of  July  1963 
and  the  hearing  on  the  14th  of  July  was  held. 
The  committee  was  forced  to  cancel  the 
additional  hearings  because  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  the  Senate  when  ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  committee's  sitting 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session.  At  that 
time  the  Senate  was  convening  frequently 
at  the  hour  of  10  a.  m.  Therefore,  hearings 
could  not  be  scheduled  with  any  asstirance. 
Accordingly,  further  hearings  were  postponed. 

Elimination   of  reports   to   Comptroller 
(H.  R.  4004,  Public  Law  38,  to  amend  seo. 
6210  of  the  Revised  Statutes) 
History  of  Legislation    ^ 

8.  1376,  introduced  AprU  16,  1963.  by  Sen- 
ator Capiha«t;  reported  to  the  Senate,  AprU 
30,  1963,  by  Senator  GotDWATxa  (S.  Rept. 
209);  and  on  May  6.  1953,  the  Senate  sub- 
stituted and  p>assed  H.  R.  4004.  an  Identical 
bill  to  S.  1375.  and  8.  1376  was  Indefinltelj 
postponed. 

Digest  of  Statute 

Eliminates  the  requirement  that  each  na^ 
tlonal  banking  association  furnish  annual 
verified  list  of  lU  shareholders  to  the  Comp« 
troller  of  the  Currency.  Upon  demand  of  th« 
Comptroller  any  national  banking  assocla« 
tion  must  furnish  within  10  days  a  copy  of 
lU  shareholder  list.  Statute  furth|^  elimi- 
nates any  double  liability  on  shareholders  of 
25  national  banking  associations  which  had 
failed  to  take  the  affirmative  action  necea- 
sary  to  eliminate  such  liability. 

Former  use  of  shareholder  list:  The  share- 
holder list  to  be  furnished  by  each  national 
banking  association  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  as  of  the  first  Monday  of  July 
of  each  year  was  required  by  the  National 
Banking  Act  of  June  3,  1864.  These  lista 
were  used  by  the  Comptroller  in  connection 
with  collecting  assessments  of  shareholders 
of  Insolvent  national  banking  asaociationa 
under  the  double  liability  provisions  imposed 
upon  them  until  the  passage  of  the  Wanking 
Act  of  1933;  and,  second,  the  lists  were  used 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  hia 
staff  to  determine  if  the  ownership  of  a  na- 
tional bank  was  closely  or  widely  held;  also 
to  detera&ine  whether  the  ownership  was  pri- 
marily local  or  absentee. 

Usefulness  superseded: 

Section  22  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1033,  aa 
amended  by  section  304  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1936  (12  U.  8.  C.  e4a).  eliminated  th*- 
double  liability  imposed  upon  the  share- 
holders of  national  banking  associations  witb 
respect  to  all  shares  Issued  after  July  16, 
1933,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  double  liability  on  shares  issued 
prior  to  that  date  upon  compliance  with  cer- 
tain publication  requirements. 

The  second  tise  for  which  the  list  was  re- 
ciulred  Is  now  covered  by  present  examina- 
tion techniques.  This  Information  Is  se- 
cured by  examiners  during  their  regtilar 
■emiannual  examinations  of  national  banks. 

Burden  on  Comptroller:  There  are  now 
6,000  national  banking  associations  and  som* 
of  them  h*ve  ••  many  as  8.000  sbareboldan. 
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It  la  a  arrera  burden  on  the  banks  to  furnish 
such  lists  to  the  Comptroller  and  the  check- 
ing and  verifying  of  such  lists  requires  much 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Comptroller. 
-  Elimination  of  douMe  liability:  Because  of 
'  t|ie  advent  of  the  Fsdsral  Deposit  Insuranca 
Corporation  and  section  22  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933,  making  It  poaalble  to  eliminate 
double  liability  on  the  part  of  sharehcddera, 
the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
double  liability  on  the  26  banks  in  the  United 
States  which  had  failed  to  take  the  affirma- 
tive action  necessary  to  remove  the  double- 
liability  feature  from  their  stock. 

Expenditures  by  federal  Reserve  batiks  for 

branch  banlc  buildings 

(H.  R.  4606.  Public  Law  46.  to  amend  sec.  10 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act) 

History  of  Legislation 
8. 1631.  Introduced  AprU  14. 1953,  by  Sena- 
tor Bksckb;  reported  to  Senate  without 
amendment  on  May  6,  1963,  by  Senator 
Baicsn  (S.  Rept.  No.  226):  and  on  May  21, 
1963.  the  Senate  subaUtuted  H.  R.  4606  (H. 
Rept.  No.  350).  an  IdenUcal  blU  to  8.  1631. 
postponing  indefinitely  further  consideration 
of  &  1631  and  passing  H.  R.  4606. 

Digest  of  SUtute 

Xnereasea  from  $10  milUon  to  830  mUUon 
the  aggregate  caste  which  may  be  Inctirred 
by  aU  Federal  Reserve  banks  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Governors,  for  con- 
struction of  new  branch -bank  buildings  or 
for  Improvemente  to  existing  structures. 

Estebllshment  of  branch  banks:  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  atithorlzes  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
permit  or  require  any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
to  estebllsh  branch  banks  within  the  Federal 
Beserve  district  In  which  It  Is  located. 

Cost  of  construction :  By  the  act  of  June  3, 
1022,  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  enter  Into  eontracte  for  the  erection  of 
braneh-bank  buUdlngs  was  limited  to  struc- 
ttires  costing  not  more  than  8260,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  vaults,  permanent 
eqtiipment.  furniture,  and  fixtures.  Public 
Law  262.  80th  Congress,  provided  that  this 
limitation  should  not  apply  as  long  as  the 
aggregate  of  such  coste  thereafter  Incurred 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
was  not  in  excess  of  810  million.  Such 
amount  was  utUiaed  or  allocated  In  the 
purchase  of  the  buUdlng  for  the  Cincinnati 
branch,  tha  construction  of  new  buUdlngs  at 
JacksonvUle.  Portland,  and  Seattle,  and  in 
m^lftwg  major  additions  to  the  btiUdlnga  at 
the  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  branches. 

Additional  space  required  by  other 
branches:  In  pikrtictUar.  new  buUdlngs  or 
substantial  Improvemente  are  needed  for  the 
branch  Federal  Peaerve  banks  located  at  Buf- 
falo. Plttebtugh.  Baltimore.  Charlotte.  Blr- 
pni»e^«m  NashvUle,  New  Orleans.  Louisville. 
Denver.  Oklahoma  City,  Omaha,  El  Paso. 
Houston.  San  Antonio,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
Such  need  is  urgent  and  at  some  branches 
constitutes  emergency  situations. 

Reason  additional  space  required: 

Since  1038.  when  most  of  the  branch-bank 
buUdlngs  were  btiUt  or  acquired,  the  opera- 
tions at  each  branch  have  greatly  expanded 
because  of  the  ever-increasing  volume  of 
business  handled.  The  space  required  for 
afllclent  operation  has  Increased  correspond- 
ingly. 

The  greatest  Increase  In  volume  of  work 
has  resulted  from  the  handling  of  currency 
and  coin  and  the  collection  of  checks. 
Money  In  clrctUation.  around  830  bllUon, 
practlcaUy  all  fiows  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  branches.  This  is  three 
r  times  the  amount  that  circulated  before 
World  War  n.  In  the  past  12  years  the 
number  of  coins  received  and  counted  by  the 
branches  has  more  than  tripled,  as  has  the 
number  of  pieces  of  paper  currency  and 
checks. 

Bstlmated  cost  of  buUdlngs  and  improve- 
ments: After  aUowance  for  a  10-percent 
inargln,  the  total  estimated  cost,  exclusive 


of  rautts,  permanent  etinlpinent,  fumldi- 
ings,  fixtures,  and  land,  is  approadmately 
818.500,00. 

Appropriated  funds  not  Invtdved:  Funds 
of  tha  Federal  Peaerve  banks  are  tised  In 
the  construction  or  Improvement  of  their 
buildings.  No  appropriated  funds  are  In- 
volved. Coste  aie  capitalized  and  carried 
aa  asaete  of  the  bank.  AU  construction  proj- 
eete  must  be  first  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  for  approval.  The  Board  oon- 
alders  the  proposal  in  the  light  of  the  needs 
of  the  branch,  the  type  of  btiUdlng  to  be 
eonstructed,  the  reasonableness  of  the  cost, 
the  avallabUlty  of  materials,  and  whether  the 
construction  is  generaUy  in  keeping  with  tha 
prevailing  economic  situation. 

Comment  on  committee  work:  No  hearings 
were  deemed  required  by  your  committee. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Goremors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  requested  the 
legislation.  No  objection  to  the  legislation 
was  made  known  to  the  committee.  More- 
over, in  1950,  your  committee  had  considered, 
and  reported  favorably  a  bUl  on  the  same 
subject,  which  passed  the  Senate,  but  before 
action  oould  be  taken  by  the  House,  the 
Korean  conflict  developed  and  scarcity  of 
materials  and  Inflationary  pressures  made 
further  action  Inadvisable  at  that  time. 

Federal  Credit  Union  Act  amendment 

(8.  1666,  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act) 

History  of  Legislation 

8.  1665.  Introduced  AprU  17.  1953,  by  Sena- 
tor BsAix  (by  request) ;  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate JtUy  11,  1953.  by  Mr.  BvsH,  with  amend- 
mente  (8.  Rept.  304) ;  passed  Senate  July  18, 
19f>3. 

XMgest  of  Bin 

Section  1  of  this  bUl  amends  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  provide  that  directors 
of  Federal  credit  unions  may  miike  an  inter- 
est refund  to  hotrowen  if  earnings  of  the 
credit  union  for  the  year  are  sufficient  to 
Jtistlfy  such  a  refund. 

Section  2  amends  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion empowering  any  oOcer  with  the  Btireau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  when  designated 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations,  and  to  take 
aflldavite  and  depositions  touching  on  any 
matter  within  the  Jtirisdictlon  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unlona. 

Permissive  legislation:  The  avttbortty  of 
the  Directors  of  a  Federal  credit  union  to 
make  an  Interest  refund  to  borrowers,  if 
earnings  of  the  credit  union  for  the  year 
are  sufficient  to  Justify  such  a  refund,  is 
permissive  merely  and  the  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  refund  Is  to  be  made 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, subject  to  reserve  requiremente  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  and  regular 
tlons  to  be  issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Federal  Credit  Unlona. 

Reserve  requiremente: 

Section  12  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  provides  that  entrance  fees  and  fines 
provided  by  the  bylaws  and  30  percent  of 
the  net  etunlngs  of  each  year  shall  be  eet 
aside  as  a  reserve  before  the  declaration  of 
any  dividends.  The  section  further  pro- 
vides that  when  the  reserve  reaches  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  members'  share- 
holdings no  ftirther  transfer  of  the  net 
earnings  to  the  reserve  shau  be  required. 

A  ref  tmd  by  a  credit  tinlcm  of  Interest  to 
borrowers  cannot  be  made  except  after  re- 
serve requiremente  have  been  met  and  there 
should  be  no  refund  tmtU  after  the  regular 
dividend  has  been  paid  to  aU  members. 
When  these  conditions  have  been  met  and 
net  earnings  are  sufficient,  then  this  blU 
authorizes  a  refund  to  borrowers  whose 
paymente  of  Interest  made  possible  tbe 
earnings. 

Authority  to  administer  oatba,  afflrma- 
tlons,  etc; 


The  grant  of  authority  empowering  any 
olBoer  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unlona,  when  dffslgnfit^  for  the  purpose, 
to  »HiiiinutT  oaths  and  affirmations,  and 
to  ^*M  aflblavite  and  depositions  touching 
on  any  matt«  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  wUl 
facUltete  tbe  work  of  field  examiners  of  tbe 
Bureau  in  connectlmi  with  Investigations  of 
defalcation.  vJolattoba  of  Federal  laws  by 
Mderal  credit  unky  officials  or  employees, 
and  execution  oCf^rganiaatlon  certlflcatea 
for  new  Federal  credit  unlona. 

Hearings  on  S.  1666  were  held  by  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Sectxrttles.  Insurance,  and 
p^nung  on  May  19.  1963.  No  action  on  the 
part  of  the  House  on  this  biU  has  been  re- 
ported as  of  the  end  of  tbe  first  session  of 
tbe  83d  Ocmgress. 

Forest  tract  loans  bf  national  banking 
associations 

(H.  H.  6608.  Public  Law  286.  to  amend  the 
Federal  Beserve  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
national  banking  assodationa  to  make 
loans  on  forest  tracte) 

History  of  Legislation 
a  3069,  Introduced  June  8,  1953,  by  Sena- 
tor OOBDOM,  reported  to  the  Senate  July  80, 
1983.  by  Senator  Bsickb  (8.  Rept.  731) ;  Au- 
gust 1.  1963.  House  bUl  6603  substituted  and 
passed  in  Ueu  of  8.  2069.  further  considera- 
tion of  S.  2069  being  indefinitely  postponed. 
H.  R.  5603  vras  introduced  by  Oongreesman 
Ellswoktb  on  June  8,  1983.  and  waa  passed 
by  the  Hotise  on  July  27.  1053. 

Digest  of  Stetute 

Amends  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  so  aa  to  permit  national  banking  aasoet- 
ations  to  make  real-estete  loans  secured  by 
first  Uens  upon  forest  tracte  which  are  i»op- 
erly  managed.  Loans  would  be  limited  to  40 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  tbe  eoo- 
nomlcaUy  marketable  timber  offered  as  se- 
curity and  the  loans  should  be  made  upon 
terms  and  conditions  to  assure  that  at  no 
time  would  the  loan  balance  exceed  40  per- 
cent of  the  original  appraised  value  of  tbe 
eoonomlcaUy  marketeble  timber  then  re- 
maining. Mettirtty  of  these  loans  would  be 
llmtted  to  3  years  except  that  loans  for  a 
term  of  10  years  might  be  made  If  the  se- 
curity instrument  provides  Installment  pay- 
mente sufllclent  to  amortise  tbe  principal  of 
the  loan  within  a  period  of  10  years  and  at  a 
rate  of  at  least  10  percent  per  annum.  A 
national  banking  association  would  be  lim- 
ited In  making  such  loans  to  an  aggregate 
stim  not  in  excess  of  60  percent  of  Ita  capital 
stock  paid  in  and  unimpaired  pltis  60  percent 
of  tte  unimpaired  surpltis. 

Lending  llmttetloDs  on  real  esteto  by  na- 
tional ban»«"g  associations:  Prior  to  tbe  en- 
actment ot  this  stetute  sectkm  34  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  permitted  national  bank- 
ing sMoclatlons  to  make  real-estete  loana 
on  Improved  residential,  ooaunerdal.  and 
farm  properties.  The  aggregate  amount  at 
such  loans  which  a  bank  may  have  outstand- 
ing is  llmtted  to  the  amount  of  ite  capital 
stock  paid  In  and  unimpaired  plus  the 
amount  of  Ite  unimpaired  surplus  fund  or 
00  percent  of  Ite  time  and  savings  deposlta, 
whichever  is  greater. 

Locms  on  timber  tracte  were  prohibited: 
Hie  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  interpreted 
eectlon  24  not  to  permit  loans  on  timber 
tracte.  The  amendmente  of  this  stetute 
would  spedflcaUy  change  section  34  so  aa 
to  make  possible  loans  on  properly  managed 
timber  tracte  by  national  banking  associa- 
tions. The  national  bank  making  the  loan 
would  have  to  take  tbe  entire  amount  of  the 
obligaticm  Itself.  Any  stKh  first-mortgage 
loans  on  forest  tracte  would  be  Included  In 
the  permissible  aggregate  of  aU  real-estete 
loans  which  a  nations^  bank  may  hold,  but 
a  special  limltetion  would  be  added  that  in 
the  case  of  such  timber  loans  the  national 
bank  would  be  limited  to  an  aggregate 
amount  not  In  excess  of  60  percent  of  ita 
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capital  itoek  paid  In  and  unimpaired  pliu 
60  percent  of  Its  \mimpalred  aurplus  fund. 

Standing  timber  sound  collateral  for  loana: 

A  new  concept  of  timber  growing  and  cut- 
ting has  developed  In  the  United  Statea. 
Large  areas  of  forest  lands  are  now  managed 
and  the  forests  are  considered  to  be  a  per- 
manent and  perpetual  crop.  The  old  "cut 
and  get  out"  Idea  where  the  forests  were 
thought  to  be  a  one-crop,  single-term  aaset 
has  been  replaced.  Plre  prevention,  pest  con- 
trol, selective  cutting,  and  reseedlng  after 
cutting,  are  the  major  factors  responsible  for 
this  change  In  concept  concerning  forests. 

The  bill  provides  that  loans  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 40  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
economically  marketable  timber.  The  col- 
lateral, standing  timber.  Is  subject  to  the 
hazards  of  fire  and  pests.  Experience  haa 
shown,  however,  that  the  loss  from  lire.  In- 
sects, pests,  and  disease  has  steadily  de- 
creased. More  than  85  percent  of  all  forest 
lands  are  now  under  organized  protection 
from  Are  and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  pro- 
tected area  is  now  bximed  annually.  For  the 
eovmtry  as  a  whole,  the  annual  loss  from 
these  natural  causes  is  estimated  at  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
standing  timber. 

The  limitation  of  the  amovmt  that  may 
be  loaned  in  proportion  to  the  estimated 
value  of  the  standing  timber,  together  with 
the  tightening  supply  situation  for  market- 
able timber  and  the  prospective  long-term 
expansion  in  the  use  of  timber  products 
should  adequately  protect  the  lending  agen- 
cies. In  managed  forests  the  volume  growth 
may  be  expected  to  average  from  3  to  6 
percent  annually  and  value  Increment  may 
be  at  a  substantially  higher  rate. 

Necessity  for  credit: 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  all  owners  of  forest 
tracts  are  In  the  little- forest  class.  The  av- 
erage ownership,  nationwide,  is  82  acres  for 
all  ownership  of  private  commercial  forest 
tracts.  Tree  farming,  like  every  other  con- 
Btruotlve  farm  enterprise,  must  often  have 
financing.  If  credit  facilities  are  available 
trees  can  be  grown  a  few  years  longer,  ac- 
cruing more  value  per  tree  per  acre.  One 
of  the  greatest  forestry  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  la  premature  harvesting,  may  be 
overcome. 

Improved  forestry  methods,  enlightened 
concept  of  timber  cutting,  and  strong  po- 
tential demand  for  timber  products  combine 
to  make  standing  timber  sound  collateral  for 
bank  loans. 

Hearings  were  held  on  8.  2069  on  July 
30,  1953. 

HUUSIMO  IMaitn.tTlOM 

Your  conmilttee's  work  and  recommenda- 
tions In  the  development  of  the  Federal 
housing  programs  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  have  contributed  much  to  the  prog- 
ress thus  far  achieved  toward  the  goal  of 
I»xivldlng  an  opportunity  for  every  American 
to  enjoy  a  decent  home.  It  is  essential  that 
this  progress  not  be  Interrupted  but  acceler- 
ated. Better  housing,  in  your  committee's 
Judgment.  Is  not  only  a  requisite  for  an 
improved  standard  of  living  but  Is  a  basic 
ttcxat  in  our  ability  to  maintain  a  healthy 
and  expanding  eeontany. 

Accordingly,  your  committee  acted  upon 
several  housing  bills  with  the  above  objective 
In  mind.  Since  the  new  Housing  Adminis- 
trator has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  all  the  Federal  hoiislng  laws  and  pro- 
grams and  will  present  to  Congress  during 
the  second  seasion  his  recommendations  with 
respect  to  Improving  and  making  them  more 
effective.  y<^ur  conunlttee  confined  its  con- 
sideration and  recommendations  largely  to 
legialatlon  extending  and  perfecting  the  ex- 
isting prograi^s. 

The  action  irblch  your  committee  has 
taken  will  inc{«aie  the  already  high  level  of 
modemmtkm  snd  repair  of  existing  housing. 
It  should  encoiirage  the  construction  of 
lower  priced  sale  housing  and  a  greater 
volume  of  lower  and  moderate  rental  hous- 
ing, where  the  need  la  ao  great.    Zt  should 
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offer  suffleient  Inducement  for  the  builders 
of  A  nerlca  to  buUd  a  much  greater  amount 
of  sile.  rental,  and  cooperative  housing  for 
the  1  alnority  groups  in  our  county,  the  need 
for  ifhlch  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly, 
committee's  action  should  have  the 
of  loosening  the  tight  market  situa- 
with  which  the  home-building  industry 
jeen  plagued  during  the  past  year.  It 
facilitate  the  flow  of  Investment  funds 
the  home-bulldlng  Industry  and  serve 
n^lntaln  a  reasonably  high  level  of  con- 
throughout  the  next  year.  It 
dissipate  the  fears  of  all  those  who  are 
ently  pointing  to  an  impending  re- 
It  should  maintain  and  increase 
employment,  the  manufacture 
sale  of  building  materials,  plumbing, 
hardware  supplies,  and  induce  an  ex- 
la  household  f  \irni8hlngs  and  eqxiip- 
.  and  provide  more  traffic  for  our  truck- 
and  railroad  industries.  In  summary, 
slould  maintain  and  improve  the  health 
very  Important  segment  of  our  economy. 

i  ncrease  in  FHA  insurance  authorization 
/o '  home  modernization  and  repair  loans 
(8.    r.  Res.  27,  Public  Law  6,  to  amend  see. 
(a)    of  the   National  Bousing  Act,  as 
ai^iended) 

History  of  Legislation 

resolution   was  Introduced   by  8en- 

Capkbakt  on  January  23,  1953.  and  re- 

by  Senator  Ivxs,  without  amendment 

:iept.  34).    It  passed  the  Senate  with  an 

on  February  25,  1953,  and  on  the 

day,  piMsed  the  House.     The  bill  was 

by  the  President  on  March  10, 1953. 

Digest  of  Resolution 

act  Increases  the  title  I  loan  Insurance 

of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 

from  •1,250  million  to  $1,750  mll- 

Thls  authorization  covers  insiirance 

FHA  of  lofms.  which  are  generally  not 

by  mortgages,  for  the  repair,  alter- 

,  or  Improvement  of  existing  structures. 

in  the  case  of  certain  small  loans,  for 

types  of  new  construction. 

act  also  modifies  section  2  (a)  of  the 

Housing  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 

aew  dollar  limitation  governing  the  title 

authorization  refers  to  the  ag- 

of  loan  amounta  advanced  to  bor- 

.  exclusive  of  financing  charges.    Thus, 

the  face  amount-  of  the  loan  note  is 

covering  $190  advanced  to  the  borrower 

a  $10  financing  charge  retained  by  the 

the  sum  of  $190,  rather  than  $200, 

be  charged  against  the  total  Insurance 

This  method  of  arriving  at 

available  title  I  authorization  would  be 

with  all  the  FHA  authorization 

tlons  contained  in  other  titles  of  the 

Hotising  Act. 

2  provides  that  prior  to  June  30. 

the  FHA  Commissioner  shall  pay  out 

capital  acooimt  of  title  I  insxirance 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 

of    $8333,313.65    which   constitutes 

Oovemment  investment  in  the  capital 

of  the  title  I  insurance  fund. 
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which  clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  give,  after 
July  1,  1963,  to  any  Korean  war  veteran 
whose  service  commences  after  that  date, 
the  same  preference  for  admission  to  hous- 
ing provided  under  title  V  of  that  act.  as 
is  given  to  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
to  Korean  war  veterans  whose  services  com- 
menced before  that  date.  The  necessity  for 
this  clarifying  legislation  arose  from  the 
fact  that  certain  powers  expired  on  July  1 
of  this  year  under  the  Emergency  Powers 
Continuation  Act  (Public  Law  45,  82d  Cong.), 
as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  12.  83d  Congress. 
It  also  clarifies  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  and  section  6  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Korean  war  vetarans  are  eligible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  those  acta. 

Housing  Act  amendments  of  1953 

(8. 2103,  Public  Law  94.  Housing  amendments 
of  1963) 

History  of  Legislation 
8.  2103  was  introduced  by  Senator  Cai>xha«t 
on  June  10,  1953,  and  reported  with  an 
amendment  on  June  28,  1953  (S.  Rept.  456). 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  June  25,  1953,  with 
amendmenU  and  the  House  on  June  27,  1953, 
with  an  amendment.  A  conference  was  held 
and  Ita  report  was  agreed  upon  In  the  House 
and  Senate  on  June  30.  1953,  and  the  Presi« 
dent  signed  the  bill  into  law  that  same  night. 

Digest  of  Statute 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance 

Section  7.  Increase  in  mortgage  lns\iranc« 
authorization:  The  general  FHA  mortgage 
insiu'ance  authorization  is  Increased  by  sec- 
Uon  7  from  $1,900  mlUlon  to  $3,400  million — 
an  Increase  of  $1V^  billion.  This  increase 
allows  the  President  to  make  allocations 
from  that  amount  of  additional  authorisa- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  to  the  various  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  programs  as  needed. 

Clianges  in  mortgage  terms: 

Section  3.  Discretionary  Presidential  au- 
thority— section  203  low-cost  homes:  A  new 
subsection  (g)  is  added  to  section  203  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  allow  more  liberal  locm-to-valu« 
ratios  and  longer  maturities  for  mortgages 
insured  by  the  FHA  to  finance  single-family 
new  homes  where  the  mortgagor  la  the 
owner-occ\xpant.  The  time  and  extent  of 
any  liberalization  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  President  as  being  in  the  public  Interest, 
taking  Into  account  the  general  effect  of  the 
action  upon  conditions  in  the  building  in« 
dustry  and  upon  the  national  economy. 
However,  the  more  liberal  terms  permitted 
by  the  President  imder  this  authority  may 
not  provide  for  a  mortgage  In  excess  of  $12,- 
000  or  a  maturity  exceeding  30  years.  A 
down  payment  of  at  least  6  percent  is  re- 
quired. 

Section  2.  Maximum  mortgage  amounta— > 
section  8  low-cost  homes:  Section  2  in* 
creases  the  mortgage  ceilings  permitted  by 
section  8  for  mortgages  Insured  under  that 
section.  This  Increase  in  maximimi  mortgage 
amoxmta  is  Intended  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  sound  and  satisfactory  hoiising 
at  moderate  prices  in  outlying  and  suburban 


(8.  f  376.  Public  Law  98,  to  amend  section  503 

the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  expedite  the 

provisions  of  housing  In  connection  with 

nitioiuU  defense,  and  for  other  piirposes") 

History  of  Legislation 

1376  was  introduced  by  Senator  Capk- 

on  March  18.  1963.  and  reported  wlth- 

amendment  by  Senator  QourwuTwa,  on 

1,  1953  (S.  Rept.  213).     It  passed  the 

on  May  6,  1953,  and  passed  the  Houae, 

an  amendment,  on  June  27,  1953.    The 

te  concurred  in  the  House  amendment 

une  29,  1953,  and  it  became  Public  Law 

JiUM  30,  1953. 


.1 


Digest  of  Statute 

T^e  act  provides  a  technical  amendment  to 
the  tlisnham  Act  (42  U.  8.  C.  1621  et  seq.) 


The  following  changes  in  section  8  ar* 
provided : 

1.  The  basic  maximum  mortgage  amount 
(where  the  mortgagor  is  the  owner-occu- 
pant) is  changed  from  $4,750,  not  exceed- 
ing 95  percent  of  value,  to  $5,700,  not  ex- 
ceeding 95  percent  of  value.  The  maxlmiim 
previously  permitted  in  the  law  for  high- 
cost  areas  ($5,600  or  $8,000  where  also  a  dis- 
aster area)   in  depleted. 

2.  The  maximum  mortgage  amount  where 
the  builder  Is  the  mortgagor  is  clianged  from 
$4,250,  not  exceeding  86  percent  of  valiie,  to 
$5,100.  not  exceeding  86  percent  of  value. 

3.  Section  8  of  the  act  provided  that.  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  amounta  per- 
mitted for  an  owner -occupant  mortgage,  tho 
mortgagor  must  have  paid  on  account  of  the 
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property  at  least  5  percent  of  its  value  in  cash 
or  its  equivalent.  Section  a  changee  this 
percentage  to  5  percent  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  the  property.  This  amend- 
ment Is  not  meant  to  result  in  costs  being 
used  as  a  factor  in  determining  maximum 
mortgage  amounts.  The  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  inequities  in  certain 
cases  where  hi^^er  valuation  on  one  of  sev- 
eral properties  with  the  same  sales  prices 
causes  a  higher  cash  payment  and  tlierefore 
a  lower  mortgage  amount  than  on  the  other 
parcels  of  less  value. 

Section  6  (a).  Maximum  mortgage 
amounts — section  207  rental  hotising:  Sub- 
section 5  (a)  amends  section  307  (c)  of  the 
National  Hotislng  Act  to  provide  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  mortgage  instired  by 
the  FHA  under  section  207  (the  rental  hoxis- 
Ing  provision)  shall  be  $2,000  per  room  (up 
to  $10,000)  not  exceeding  80  percent  of  value. 
The  dollar  limit  U  $7,300  per  famUy  unit, 
not  exceeding  80  percent  of  value,  if  the 
number  of  rooms  in  the  project  does  not 
equal  or  exceed  4  per  family  imlt.  However, 
if  the  nxmiber  of  bedrooms  In  the  project  Is 
equal  to  or  exceeds  2  per  family  unit  and  the 
mortgage  does  not  exceed  $7,300  per  famUy 
unit,  the  mortgage  may  be  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  90  percent  of  value. 

This  new  formula  is  in  place  of  the  pre- 
vloiis  limitation  of  $8,100  per  family  unit 
(or  $7,300  if  the  number  of  rooms  is  less  than 
4  per  family  unit)  and  90  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  property  up  to  $7,000  and  60  percent 
of  the  value  over  $7,000  up  to  $10,000. 

Section  35  (a).  Increase  in  FHA  mortgage 
maximums  In  Hawaii:  It  allows  the  FHA 
Commissioner  to  permit  the  maxlmtua 
amounta  of  mortgages  financing  homes  in 
Hawaii  to  be  Increased  up  to,  but  not  exceed- 
ing. 50  percent,  if  he  finds  that,  by  reason  of 
higher  coata  prevailing  in  the  Territory,  It  is 
not  feasible  to  construct  dwellings  In  Hawaii 
without  sacrifice  oi  sound  standards  of  con- 
struction, design,  or  liability.  The  increases 
allowed  in  such  mortgage  amounta  are  re- 
quired to  be  no  higher  than  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  necessary  to  compensate  for  the 
higher  costa. 

SecUon  36  (c).  FHA  loans  in  Alaska  - 
same  terms  for  private  lenders  as  for  Aiaaka 
Housing  Authority:  Section  214  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  anwnded  to  permit 
prtvate  lenders  in  Alaska  to  make  certain 
FHA-lnsured  housing  loans  on  terms  equal 
to  those  made  by  the  Alaska  Housing  Author- 
ity. By  this  amendment  the  FHA  CommU- 
Bloner  la  authorlaed  to  \atm^o  other  i4>- 
proved  mortgageee  the  Mmpbommltmenta 
which  are  Issued  to  the  Alaska  Housing  Au- 
thority in  any  case  where  the  mortgagor  la 
regulatisl  or  restricted  by  the  FHA  as  to 
rente,  salee.  and  capital  structure.  (8.  J.  Bes. 
71.  discussed  below,  included  tliU.) 

Sections  6  and  10  (c).  Interest  ratee— In- 
ciBSSOs  in  FHA  statutory  maximums:  Sec- 
tions 218.  803,  and  908  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  formerly  provided  that  the  Interest 
rate  on  mortgages  Insured  by  the  FHA  imder 
those  sections  might  not  exceed  4  percent. 
Provisions  in  the  act  limiting  the  maximum 
Interest  rate  on  other  FHA-lnsured  mort- 
gages permit  FHA  to  establish  Interest  rates 
up  to  414  percent  for  rental  housing  and  up 
to  5  percent  for  sales  housing  (6  percent  un- 
der certain  special  drciunstances) .  Because 
of  this  statutory  4-peroent  limit  in  sections 
213.  803,  and  908.  FHA  could  not  increase  by 
regulation  the  interest  rate  on  cooperative 
housing  and  military  and  defense  rental 
housing  mortgagee  governed  by  these  sec- 
tions when  the  Interest  rates  on  mortgages 
under  other  FHA  programs  were  increased 
early  in  May  1968.  TO  avoid  any  market 
discrimination  as  to  these  8  types  of 
housing  because  of  different  interest 
ratea,  sections  218,  803,  and  008  were 
■mended  to  provide  higher  maximum  statu- 
tory rates  for  the  8  types.  In  the  ease  of 
•action  218  ooopecmtlf*  liouslng  mortgages 


the  previous  statuttxy  maximum  interest 
rates  are  increased  from  4  percent  to  414  per- 
cent, except  that  the  statutory  maximum  for 
mortgages  covering  Individual  housing  in 
FHA  co<^)eratlve  projecto  is  5  percent.  Stmi- 
larly;  the  statutory  maximums  In  sections 
808  and  906  (miUtary  and  defense  rental 
housing)  are  raised  from  4  percent  to  4^ 
percent,  so  that  the  statutory  maximum  in- 
terest rate  f  (7  theee  two  types  of  rental  IxHia- 
Ing  mortgages  i»  the  same  as  the  section 
307  rental  housing  interest  rate  maximum. 
(Theee  provisions  were  included  in  8.  1998 
discussed  below.) 
FHA  military  and  defense  housing: 
Section  10  (a) .  Brten^on  of  title  vm  au- 
thorlaatlon :  It  extends  for  1  year.  untU  June 
SO.  1964,  the  special  title  vni  authority  of 
the  FHA  to  insure  mortgages  cm  privately 
financed  rental  liouaing  for  mUitary  and 
civilian  peracmnel  assigned  to  duty  at  miU- 
tary and  AEC  instollatlona. 

Section  10  (b).  PrevenUon  of  "mortgaging 
out,"  tlUe  vm  miUtary  housing:  Adds  a 
new  paragraph  to  subeectiob  803  (b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  requiring 
the  mortgagor  undir  a  title  vm  FHA-in- 
sured  mortgage  to  agree  to  certify  either 
(a)  that  the  amo\int  of  the  actual  cost  to 
him  of  the  physical  improvemente  on  the 
property  equaled  or  exceeded  the  jwoceeda 
of  the  mortgage,  or  (b)  the  amount  by 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage  loan 
exceeded  the  aetual  cost  of  the  physical  im- 
provemente. In  the  latter  case,  tlie  mort- 
gagor would  be  reqiiired  to  agree  to  pay, 
within  60  days  aftw  the  certification,  any 
excess  of  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  loan 
over  the  actual  cost  of  the  improvementa. 
TtM  excess  would  be  paid  to  the  mortgagee 
for  application  to  the  reduction  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  mortgage,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  contingent  mortgage  insurance 
liability  of  the  FHA.  Costa  of  off-aite  public 
utilities  and  s^reeto  and  of  organisation  and 
legal  expensee  are  not  considered  peat  of  the 
cost  of  the  physical  improvementa.  Also,  the 
costa  borne  by  the  Defense  Department  for 
preparing  plans  and  speclfleaUons  and  for 
improving  the  aite  are,  of  course,  not  con- 
sidored  as  the  mortgagor's  cost  if  they  are 
not  passed  on  to  him.  This  amendment 
is  designed  to  assure  that  the  mortgagor- 
sponsors  or  builders  of  FHA  title  vm  miU- 
tary rental  housing  have  an  actual  invest- 
ment in  the  housing  over  and  above  funds 
borrowed  on  mortgage  seciutty. 

Section  16.  Extension  of  title  DC  authorl- 
aation :  Extends  the  FHA  authority  to  Insure 
mortgages  under  title  tX  (liberal  mortgage 
insurance  in  critical  defense  areas)  for  1 
year — until  June  80,  1964. 

Section  11.  Termination  of  certain  title 
IX  commltmente:  There  are  a  few  cases 
where  FHA  has  made  a  commitment  to  in- 
sure a  mortgage  under  title  IX  but  subse- 
quently, because  of  changes  in  defense  re- 
quirementa  or  other  clrcumstancea,  there  is 
no  longer  a  siifflclent  prospective  market  for 
the  dwelling  unite  in  the  property  covered  by 
such  conunltment  to  avoid  a  default  if  the 
imito  are  completed  and  the  mortgage  in- 
aured.  To  avoid  larger  eventual  losses  to 
the  FHA.  if  such  unite  were  to  be  placed 
xinder  construction  and  completed,  section 
11  authorises  the  Commissioner,  in  the  in- 
terest of  conserving  the  national  defense 
housing  Insurance  fund,  to  make  such  cash 
payment  from  that  fund  to  the  mortgagor 
or  the  mortgagee,  or  both,  in  any  such  cases 
in  exchange  for  a  release  at  the  commitment, 
as  the  Commlaslonmr  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  the  mortgagor  or  the  mort- 
gagee, or  both,  for  monetary  loss  resulting 
from  previous  expenditures  made  or  obliga- 
tions incurred  in  reliance  on  such  commit- 
ment. 

Mortgage  insurance  funds: 

Section  9.  Repaymente  to  Tteasury:  Pur- 
BXiant  to  the  provisions  ot  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  special  funds  have  been  created  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  various 
FHA  insurance  programs.  The  initial  capital 


i«qutred  to  esUbUsb  eome  of  the  FHA  funds 
was  furnished  by  the  Treasury,  as  also  were 
some  of  the  moneys  required  during  thm 
early  years,  for  administrative  expenses. 
Section  9  provides  that  all  of  these  funds 
furnished  by  the  Treasury  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  indebtedneee  to  the  United  States 
of  the  particular  insurance  fiuid  involved. 
The  indebtedneee  U  to  be  repaid  to  the  Treas- 
ury, with  simple  Interest  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
rapidly  as  possible  without  impairing  the 
solvency  of  the  several  insurance  fimds  in- 
volved. The  amount  of  repaymente  to  the 
Treasury,  exclualve  of  the  interest  to  be 
paid.  U  estimated  to  be  about  $57  million. 

Section  0.  Flexibility  in  xise  of  FHA  in- 
surance funds:  Authorises  the  Federal  Hoiu- 
ing  OommiBBi<Mier  to  transfer  moneys  among 
the  various  FHA  insxxrance  funda,  except  the 
title  X  fund  which  serves  the  repair  and 
improvement  loan  insuraooe  {xogram  and 
the  title  n  mutual  mortgage  insurance  fund. 
This  authority  will  expedite  the  repayment 
to  the  Treasury  of  moneys  held  by  some  of 
the  insurance  funds  (aa  provided  in  sec.  7). 
It  will  also  permit  temporary  transfers  from 
one  fund  Fith  a  strong  cash  poaitlon  to  pro- 
vide moneys  to  pay  maturing  debentures 
payable  from  another  f vmd  temporarily  short 
of  cash. 

Section  5  (b) .  Maturity  of  FHA  section  307 
debentures:  Where  there  is  a  default  on  a 
roital  hoiuing  mortgage  ins\u«d  by  the  FHA 
under  section  307  of  the  National  Hoialng 
Act — the  regular  FHA  insurance  program  for 
rental  housing — the  insurance  claim  la  paid 
by  the  issuance  to  the  mortgagee  of  FHA'a 
debentures,  which  are  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  Statea. 
These  debenturee  bear  an  Interest  rate  which 
is  determined  when  the  mortgage  is  insured, 
but  which  cannot  exceed  8  percent  annually, 
under  the  farmer  provisions  of  the  law, 
these  debentures  mature  30  years  from  ths 
date  of  their  Issuance.  Subsection  8  (b) 
amends  eection  307  (1)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  reduce  the  term  of  future  PHA 
debentures  issued  under  that  section  from 
30  years  to  10  years. 

Beetlon4.  FHA  mutual  mortgage  tnsuranes 
fund:  This  section  makes  changes  in  ths 
operatl<m  of  the  mxitual  fund  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  tvand.  It  provldee  statutory 
authority  for  increasing  the  reeovurcee  ait  ths 
general  relnsuraaos  seoount.  The  Ouatgem 
are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Federal  Housing  Oommlwslonsr 
is  required  to  establish  a  rate  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  general  reinsurance  acoount  of  not 
less  than  10  percent  nor  more  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  premiums  collected  hereafter  in 
connection  with  an  individual  group  ac- 
count, instead  of  the  previous  provision  for 
transferring  only  10  percent  at  the  mat\irity 
at  the  group  account.  However,  in  order  to 
aaaure  adequate  protection  to  the  Cksvou- 
ment  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  ths 
Commisaloner  is  further  directed  to  trans- 
fer to  the  general  reinsurance  acoount  100 
pwoant  of  all  such  future  premiiun  charges 
until  such  time  as  he  detsrminea  that  ths 
reeerves  in  the  general  reinsiuance  acoount 
axe  sxittcient  to  pay  all  estimated  futurs 
deficite  among  Individual  group  accovmta. 

Second.  The  Oommiasioner  la  required  to 
transfer  that  portion  of  future  premiums 
which  is  earmarked  for  ths  genmral  reinsur- 
ance account  semiannually  after  their  re- 
ceipt. With  reepect  to  past  premiums,  ths 
amendment  provldee  for  a  transfer,  as  of 
July  1,  1958.  of  10  percent  of  the  premiums 
heretofore  credited  to  the  group  accounts. 
The  law  formerly  provided  for  the  transfer 
to  take  place  at  the  maturity  of  the  group 
account.  The  proposed  sarller  psrlodlo 
transfers  04  premiums  will  serve  to  inereass 
ths  resouross  at  ths  general  reinsurance  ac- 
count not  only  by  making  theee  premltmas 
available  sooner,  but  also  by  crediting  to  ths 
zeliisurance  account,  rather  than  to  ths 
group  accounts,  ths  inooms  from  th^  in;- 
vestment. 
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TJila 
wlttk  fft*  fact  tusk  all  tneo 
nw9d  Tram  tti«  tDWiiawl  at  fleas  a 
xBtuBM  wiM  u*dite<  to  tb*  group 
«aa  1M8«I7  iwiiriinllHi  f ct  th*  pfthrlpaHng 

%«fBg  ci#t«»  sirib«CMit>al*r  In 
or  «i*  tottf  liMwo  pi  11111—  iHdtt  My 
ttwm.    Br  *aiMtarfa«  aU 

CXUtf^BB  vO  XB9'  „ 

■Qeh  "wtadfiklV*  wfB  If  Ifwilnafrf  Ttw 
tnmafer  of  the  prcpaifaieiit  faea  to  tfto  f«n- 
eral  rafBaimaco  accmmt  wfll  uako  tbmnk. 
tvsflaMe  for  tHa  lieneflt  at  tma  aoCli* 
mcrtcaco  tasannee  aystam  uBder 
at  tb9  IVaeiona)  Hoaeta^  Aat. 

Fourtli.  The  CommlMloner  la  requlvad  un-- 
der  the  ptvrMoam  at  tbls  act  to  ttntt  ft« 
ifa«rea<Hatrtbuto<f  tOBBertcacoaasotfeat"' 
win  nerar,  ua«er  aay  ctrcuawtaaeaa, 
tbe  Bom  cf  tha  pvamluna  paid  by 
Any  MBOonta  fn  eteea  at  tlila  atatataay  HnriC 
wtn  be  tnmtf  arred  t»  tka  genani  la 
■nee  aceeunt  at  tba  matwrl^  af  the  Indl- 
Tltfoal  group  aceouatk 

and  ehargaa  ralatlag  to  VA  and  FBJL 
mortgagea 
iSS:  8aetlonW4af  the Bonalac  Art 
at  1080  veqnlraa  the  Pederat  Hewatoig  Oeea- 
yi^i«i.»«r  and  tha  Vaterana'  AdmHUataator 
t*  iaan*  xacntetlans  Umitteg  ahavgaa  and 
tba  maomr  ar  othes  a^lar. 
:.or  other  purcbaaar.  In  ooonac- 

I  thePaA-laanrad  aa  VA-g|iiaraiitaart 

mortgagee  financing  tbe  oanatfuctkax  or  aate 
ai  hamib^.  Seetlen  aos  adda  a  paovlsion  to 
aaetloa  6M  to  tiw  cOeot  that  tbe  zegulaUoo* 
Urnltli^  I iMngaa  and  f aea  shaU  not  be  ooo- 
atimd  t»  iThUkr  aay  loaa  millfrad  by  an. 
•rlgfaatli^  lendex  in  tbe  bona  Ada  aale  ok 
fl<  flr  an  amfotmrnab  to  aall  tbe  morb- 


la 

SUt) 

autt  ortaatbm 


oooiiusttve 


■aor  gagea. 

pttMlao 


at 

tbat 

not 


ike 


ttie- 
i300 
ooaa  nlttBent  I 


8i  ctten ! 


r>     OB 


eieai 


gage. 


rkBt  for  bowlDg 


clpa 

pmiA, 


Seetioii  IS.  fa)  Adrance  eonunltment  atK 
thortty:  Tbe  nitenl  IVattonst  Mortgage  Ae* 
■odatfon**  sotborlty-  to  make  adrance  com-' 
mlbnenta  to  porebur  nrtTltary,  defenae,  amf 
dlaaater  bonalng  mortgages  la  extended  b^ 
■ectton  W  C«)  for  1  lear— to  July  1,  W84. 

Sectlan  14 :  Makea  addttlonaf  VHA  aeetloft 
SIS  cooperative  boosing  mortgagea  eRgtMe 
ftp  adrsnee  cuuuultinei  ita  to  prurbaae  by  tbe 
J^dand  MbtloBid  10ji  tgage  Aaaodatlon.  Ps^' 
He  Law-  MS.  8M  Oongreaa,  awtbariaed  tbe 
WfOtA  to  enter  faato  adranee  eonunltmenlB  to 
porcbaae  FSA  aectloa  913  mortgagee  flnme- 
Ing"  cooperaitl^e  bouatng  wnb  reapec^  to  w^aeBf 
^be  ^Mlend  Booatng  C^mnxlflaloner  bad  to^ 
aued.  prler  to  June  39, 1961,  a  eaBBnytment  to* 
tsaive  ea  •  aUftiMent  eg  eBglbnt^  *or  la- 
■oraace.  fleetton  14  amenda  PUMSe  Law  9t9 
to  ^Muge  the  deajitiie  date  wbiei 
aeetloB  91S  BMrtgagaa  eUgfMe  ft>r 

June  90,  S961,  to 
S.  XWS.    1bb»  mataa  FHA.  aacttan  ai» 

arttb 


aeer  led 
thl»l 


ellgi^ie 

two 
vtouUy 


to  wbleb  tbeVBA 
ta  laaure 

pKlerto 
for  advance 


amnilMlf  toa 
1, 
irona  the 


amt 
to  d 


pnnelpal  amount. 


Tbla  esacnptloa 


III: 


er  ■Mftgacaaeerer- 

taft  wtaMkr  the  n«nabar  at  looaaa 

e  for  mOi  CaoiUy  unit,  an* 

at  badrocMiiB  equalaor 

flaoUy  unit. 

ct  advance  purebaaa  oommlt- 

tbe  Faderat  national  lOortgaee 

laa  auttaotlaad  te  aaake  under 

PA^  Law  9*3  lor  aaetlon  2ia  mortgagaa  la 

to  gao  oOmao  outatanding  at  any  one 

Tbe  law  tnrtber  psovlrdea  that  not 

ttamn  $aH  mmton  of  thla  autborlaaAloa 

fiar  Kueb  commltinanta  tn  any  an« 

Approximately  917 14  aalllioift  of  tbe 

Under  PnUle  Law  943  is  un- 

and  la  now  avaUaUa  for  tba  additional 

boosing  aacatgagea  made  eligible 

aaetlon  o£  tbe  act. 

n    (b).    Orer-tbe-cuontcr    pwt" 
autbortty*.  Tbe  Bpnalng  Act  of  UMtt  In- 
tbe  toUL  Fia4A  astbortaaitloix  by 
million  and  Umlwt  that  additirmal  au- 
to ilitfawa  jaillliMf.  and  d*aaa«ar 
Tbe  MiBWaltiT  appeara  in  tbe 
to  tbe  flrat  saotanee  at  aaettan  Ktt 
Mattonal  Hmlng  Act.    A  porttan  of 
addlUoaal  aotncrlxatlon  waa  aatliiaitnd 
»^be  needed  for  detenea,  udlttary,  or  dla- 
mortgagas.    8\]lMectlon  13  (b)  v^eala 
provlao,  tbeaeby  fraelng  approalnntaly 
million  of  tblB  tSOO  million  advance 
autborloed  tor  over-tbe-counter 
of  otber  VA  and  FBA 
total  praiA  autboriaatlon  I 
by  tbto  change, 
95(b).  Purebaae Of  IHA 

In  euaaa  and  Bawalt:  Adda  m 

proTlalon  to  Public  Law  St,  tist  Oon> 

to  tbe  clBect  that  any  PHA-lnaured 

secured   by  dwelttaga   ta 

Hawaii  aaay  be  offered  to  tbe 

Aseoelatlon  tor 

iddltlott.   tlkia  proelalon   aaemqpaa   aoeb 

gl«,OQO  per  family  dwett- 

wlt  Bmtt.  wblcb  appUea  tg  tbe  principal 

at  other  mortgagaa  purcbaaed  by 

Watloaal  Mortgage  Asaoclatlon. 

for  Ouaan  was  Included  tn  r.  J. 

71,  daacrfbed  below.) 

13.  PmiA  l-for-1  sale  and  purchase 

Seetloa  19  mahaa  three  cbaa«ae 

s^etloB  901  (a)    (l>  (S>  of  tbe  Mbttoaal 

Act.    Tbe  Irst  two  anwndmants  are 

tacfaBleal  and  art  dsalgned  ta  aaahe  It 

that  tbe  eouapatatlan  at  tbe  10  percent 

reetrlettoa  la  baaed  upon  tbe  pttn- 

amotint  of  tbe  mortgage  paid,  by  tbe 

wblcb  eactadea  any  minor  adJuaC- 

in  tbe  purebaae  prlee  reautttaag 

tntereat  and  senrlce  cbargea. 

proTldea  axprsas  statolory 
to  tbe  PNMA  to-  natar  tato 
in  connection  wttb  tbe  sale  at  tts 
te  pureluwe  morlgagw 
exseedlwg    tbe    aanounto    being 

lendera  u4n  tbna  be  encouraged  to 

mortgagea    froaa    FVMA   if   Omj 

that  they  w«  later  be  able  to  sen  It 

The   leglstataon   msfc-aa 

beale  cbangae  In  tlie  I-for-I  plan  pra> 

adoptcd  by  the  noCA  wltbuut  es- 

atatutery  paovlalenn,    Under  tbe  non- 

the  PMMA  undsrtakteg  top«v> 

mortgagee  ta  tbe  fUOttie  was  not  a  Mnd- 

legal  eoDtraet,  aaid  atoo,  tbe  puwrbaaw 

neceasarlly  auhjaet  to  9xa  iO-peveent- 

Uadtatfoo.    nBdartteslat«taryl> 

plan,  ttie 

legally  binding,  and  tbe  5<H^»cent 

can  be  ^Utnd  by  the  WKMA.    Tbe 

of  tbelNMA  totaaue  pu>cbasecoD» 

tbla  section  «q>bw  JMy  1.  1064, 

the  amount  at  sueb  euutiacta  ie  ibnlted 

total  at  gaoo  mtlBnn.    Tbe 

ntll 


ing 

(Prdnaton 
■ea.  71,  d 
Sartlon 
promkfen: 


Yfgj    defa^M    houatag    In   critloal    defensd. 
boualng  ateaa  ia  extended  by  section  18  for, 
L  year  Cto  June  90.  19M>.    Hoererer.  almOar. 
autborUy  with  respect  to  permanent  defense 
boualng  is  not  extended 

It  also  amende  the  Deftnse  Housing,  Act  tOv 
provide  that  aXter  June  80.  ISM.  no  pre- 
fabricated h/nw'pg  loM»  can  be  made  by  tbe 
w/^^t«g  uid  Home  Finance  Admlnls^ator 
tinder  section  103e  of  the  Hmialng  Act  of 
1M8,  aa  anifMltil,  except  where  %.  commit- 
ment to  make  such  a.  loan  waa  issued  by 
the  Administrator  on  or  before  June  30.  1988^ 
or  where  an  existing  loan  held  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator on  June.  80.  19S8,  ia  belng^ 
refinanced. 

SeeUona  IT.  15.  and  U:  Section  17  is  a 
technical  amendment  made  neceaaary  bj  a 
provision  in  section  IS. 

Title  IV  of  tba  Defense  Housing  and  Com- 
munity  FacUitlee  and  Services  Act  of  1961.. 
which  deals  vrith  tbe  provision  of  sites  for' 
housing  and  ooramimt^  ftcUltca  needed  to. 
serve  new  defense  Inatallatlons  In  tsoleted 
areas.  Is  repealed  by  section  19.  Section  18 
Is  a  technical  amendment  of  the  Defenae 
Housing  Act  made  neceaaary  by  section  19. 
Defense  community  facUItlea  and  aarvlcea 

Seettona  16  and  Mr  Seetlott  M  extends  for 
1  year.  mxtU  Jmnt  M.  M64^  the  Federal  aML 
for  community  aervleea  and  taelltttaa  In  crtW 
leal  defence  he«adng  M«aa  peeelded  by  title 
m  at  tbe  Defense  Houelng  and  OoaamuaUt^ 
Faeilltlea  and  Ossiteaa  Act  of  1961.  In 
tlon.  seetlea  M  adds  a  peovMon  to 
316  (e>  of  tbe  1961  act  which  makca  it 
slble  for  tbe  Houainc  and  Home  Fli 
Adaalnletrator  te  make  a  loan  or  grant  to  a 
reloeated  oommunlty  when  its  former  eltn 
has  been  requleltloned  by  tbe  Atomic  Tnetgy 
Commission.  Maw  Mlenton.  &  C.  waa  eUed 
aa  an  sranK>U  of  a  community  allglble  for 
sucb  sasistsnee  (New  Uenten  proelclon  was 
;>roelded  lor  in  8.  789  diecuaaad  below). 

CapMal  granta  fbr  alum  dearanee  ai 

It 


autl  orlsatlon 
eoni  racta. 


SeetloB  99:  ■ubacmtun  166  (c>  at 
Rousing  Act  etf  1946  eontalnc  a  pioTtsKm 
tbat  not  more  liMm  16  percent  of  tbe  Federal 
^ante  lor  sKan  Maaranoe  and  urban  fedcfei* 
(^tment  autborlaad  under  title  I  ef  tbe  Hous- 
lag  Act  of  1940  ahaQ  be  eapended  in  any  one 
State.  Tbe  total  capital  grant 
under  that  title  h  $800  minion  so  tbat 
tracts  fcr  capital  ^aaCa  catered  M' 
local  eonnanatttsa  la  any  ene  State  >  ./ 
aggrcgsu  over  806  aiMllon. 

Section   93   aaakee   available   888   milUoM 
foot  of  tbe  preaeaOy  aut 
Uoa)  far  contracts  fa 

be  entwed  Into  wttheot  lagard  to 
UniAtatlon.  However,  tbe 
tbat  ao  Stat 
ly  abase  of  thia  888  mlSloa 
base  been  entered  Into  wtth 
pubUc  agendas  tn  that  State  wblclt  caB  for 
ttw^ttA  graata  ranrirrHag  two-ttihdB  at  the 
cjomint  wbleh  the  law  pnaently 
tiMt  state. 


statftoryplea  ^ 
cha 

tog 


stati  itory  i 


i/tatliTtv  can 
aatlarltyt 


Oov(  mment-constructed     defense    houato^, 
pr  (fabricated  hooilng',  and  sftaa  In  Iboiated 
dfl  Cense  Bfuaa 
8e|rtIon  M:  The  aothwHy  to  4m 

ad  Onaxaaaaty  FbcUltlea  and  1 
{Act  at  M88  |Fabllc  Lew  199.  80d  Geng.) 


late  determtoatlons    Federal 

Section  94:  TRTe  I  of  tbe  Rousing  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  provides  for  FMeral  tJA 
tn  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  to  local  oom« 
mtmltles  for  slim  clearance  and  urban  re* 
development.  Title  IV  at  tbe  Housing  Act 
of  1980.  as  amended,  provides  for  FederaL 
loans  to  colleges  for  the  construction  of  coI« 
lege  housing,  Tbe  TThlted  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  provides  for  Federal 
ldd  in  the  form  of  loans  and  annual  contri- 
butions to  local  oommtmitics  for  low-ient 
public  bouclag.  In  the  slum  clearance  wad 
urban  scdevalopaaant  program  and  in  tbe 
low-rent  hetialnc  program,  under  tbe  law 
prior  to  the  enactawat  of  tbla  act.  the  intn- 
eat  rate  on  the  Fader  at  loans  eould  not  bd 
lower  than  tbe  awmiaT  late  at  Interest  apeo- 
lAed  in.  the  aaast  taeenHy  issued  bends  at. 
the  Federal  Oovamnient  having  a  matutttr 
of  10  yeasa  or  more.  Ai  tba  coUsge  lamstny 
tba  ia8a  was  fiaad  taf  tad  ai  tbn 
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annual  rate  of  tntereat  tpeclfled  txx  tbe  meet 
recenUy  issued  bonds  at  tbe  Federal  O01 
ment  bavlng  a  maturity  of  10  yeaia  or 
plus  one-fourth  of  I  percent.  • 

Section  94  ties  tbe  intereet  rate  In  eacb  oC 
tbe  three  Hooatng  Agency  programs  to  a 
in<"«"—«»«  base  rate  wblcb  will — 

1.  reflect  market  yMda.  instead  of  Interest 
ratea  qpedfled  tn  tbe  bands  when  issued; 

3.  reflect  tbe  yteld  on  ebilgatleiM  at  tlte 
Vnlted  Statea  bavlng  15  years  or  more  to 
run  to  their  Bmtnrtty.  instead  of  tbe  rate 
on  a  bond  wbtcb  eoold  bsva  a  maturl^  aa 
low  aa  10  yeaia; 

3.  zeOeet  tbe  average  yield  during  a  full 
l-montb  ptrUM  on  aB  outatending  obliga- 
tions of  tbe  nutted  States  having  15  years 
■r  mors  to  rua  to  tbetr  laaturlty  Instaad  of 
the  rate  on  a  stngle  recent  Issue  at  bonds; 

4.  retain  tbe  base  rate,  enoe  It  Is  specified 
by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Tteaaury,  fcr  a  6- 
month  period,  instead  at  varying  from 
month  to  month  as  new  bonds  arc  >sBni)i.t 
(tbua  avoiding  fkaquent  dianges  tn  the  ap- 
plicable intereet  rate  between  tbe  time  bous- 
ing or  Bbax>-dearanoe  loaa  eontracte  are  first 
negattated  and  the  tluM  they  are  approved) ; 
and 

8.  adjust  to  tbe  nearest  ane>eigbtb  at  1 


Under  the  new  provtdoas,  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  will  detennme  the  mtntmum 
toaee  rate  for  tbeee  lendbig  programs  by  esti- 
mating tbe  average  yield  to  maturity  based 
on  dally  eloaing  marhst  bid  quotetlone  dar- 
ing tbe  month  of  May  on  all  outatanding 
marketable  oUlgationa  of  tbe  United  States 
hw^t^g  a  maturity  date  of  18  or  more  years 
from  May  1,  and  by  adjusting  the  average 
annual  yield  to  tbe  nearest  one-etghtb  of  1 
percent.  This  determination  vrlll  be  made 
early  in  June  and  wtO  bemius  the  minimum 
rate  for  ttaeae  pragrama  on  all  loan  eontracte 
approved  dnrtag  tbe  foUowlag  half-year  pe- 
riod, from  July  1  through  December  81.  A 
almllas  determination  will  be  made  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  early  each  Decem- 
ber, Isased  on  market  quotations  during  No- 
vemljer.  Tbe  base  rate  so  determlaed  will 
become  the  minhnum  rate  for  the  three  pro- 
grama  on  aH  loan  oontracte  approved  dtirtng 
the  foUowing  taalf-year  period,  from  Jan- 
uary 1  ttarougb  June  80.  Bxoept  for  loan  eon- 
tracte approved  l>efore  the  first  minimum 
rate  is  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, tbe  new  provisions  will  first  be  effective 
during  the  period  July  1  to  December  31. 
1968. 

Savlavi  provlaloii — Obligations  of  builders  of 
private  defenae  hoiotng 

Section  90:  A  teebnlcal  pi u vision  is  added 
by  section  90  to  tbe  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  to  continue  obligations  of  Imllders  of 
programed  defense  bousing  which  they  en- 
tered Into  when  tbey  were  given  special  as- 
■istance,  incUuling  the  waiver  of  real  estate 
credit  controU.  in  the  flnanrlng  and  sale  of 
the  hovising.  These  builders  agreed  to  hold 
the  defense  bousing  for  In -migrant  defense 
workers  and  military  personnd  for  steted 
periods  (varying  ftom  9  to  4  years)  at  qiecl- 
fled  rentals  or  sales  prices. 

Dissolution  of  tbe  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation 

Sectlan91:  Pi  cm  Mm  for  the  termlnatAon 
ef  the  corporate  eatstenaa  of  the  Home  Own» 
ers'  Lean  Oorperation  186  days  after  tbe 
Home  Loan  Bonk  Board  pubHsbes  a  notice 
to  tbat  effect  in  tbe  Inderal  Register.  Pro- 
vislon  is  aaade  for  tbe  filing  of  claims  against 
the  Corporation  and  for  tbe  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  handle  any  remaining  activities  of 
the  Corporation  wftb  respect  to  the  execution 
of  tnstrumente  or  documents  afCecting  title 
to  real  ertate.  satisfactions  of  Ilena  or  Judg- 
ments tn  fkvor  of  tbe  Corporation,  or  simllai 
matters.  The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
delegate  tte  functions  with  respect  to  tha 
Oorporatton  to  any  otber  Federal  agency  If 
tbe  Bnfeau  of  tbe  IB^dget  approvea. 


tefercet  rcfM  and 

/br  veteran* 

(&  Jlfjll,  Pnblle  Law  101.  to  amend  the  Na- 
tiohal  Hotislng  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
Scrvioemen's  Beadjustatent  Act  of  1944. 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  maximum 
Interest  rates,  and  for  otber  purposes) 

History  of  Legislation 
8.  1008  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Cara- 
wua  on  May  36,  1963,  and  U  waa  reported, 
with  amendmenta,  aX ter  bearlnga,  by  Senator 
BsMirxTT  on  June  10,  19S3  (&  Bept.  886). 
It  passed  thp  Senate  on  June  36.  1963.  with- 
out amendment.  It  passed  the  Ho\ise,  with 
amendment,  on  June  37,  1963,  and  on  June 
80,  IMS,  tbe  Senate  concurred  m  the  Boase 
amendments.  It  was  approved  by  the  Prea- 
idcnt  on  July  1, 1988. 

Digest  of  Statute 

The  act  revises  the  maximum  interest 
rates  on  direct  veterans'  home  loans  under 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 
as  axnencled,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
nATtmwm  interest  rate  on  guaranteed  home 
loans  under  tbat  act,  or  4%  percent.  It 
darlOed  the  veterans'  ailniliilaUiator'a  au- 
thority, with  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Oecretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  vary  tha  rates  below  tbe 
maximum  aa  well  as  up  to  tbe  maxlamm. 
It  extends  for  1  year  the  direct  bonM  loan 
program  with  an  additional  8100  minion  to 
be  made  available  at  tbe  maximum  rate  of 
836  million  per  calendar  qtatrter. 

8.  1993  aa  it  was  reperted  to  tbe  Senate 
also  made  j-'OTiaion  for  an  increase  to  the 
pri»^»«i»*iyr»  interest  rates  on  certain  FHA- 
Insured  loana  where  tbey  were  fixed  by  stet- 
nte.  Tbese  provlaions  were  meorporated 
in  8.  3108  (Public  Law  94.  83d  Cong.)  la  sec- 
tions 6  and  10c  disnissed  above. 

Making  FN  MA  available  for  Guam  and  Akaka 
Houting 

(B.  J.  Res.  71,  to  extend  oerteln  autborfty  of 
tbe  Federal  Rational  Mortgage  Aseoelatlon 
to  Guam  and  amending  tbe  Rational 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  bousing  in 
Alaska) 

mstcry  of  LegUlatlon 
Tbe  rcsolotian  was  reported  aa  an  original 
committee  reaolathm  by  Senator  Ivas  on 
AprU  31.  1983  (&  Bapt.  186),  after  beartngs 
and  committee  conalderatlon  on  a  atarllar 
reeolution.  Senate  Joint  Beaolutlon  36.  which 
was  Introduced  by  Senator  CAnaustr  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  1B53.  It  passed  the  Senate,  without 
amendment,  on  a  calli  of  the  calendar  on 
May  6.  1953.  Tbe  provision  as  amended  was 
tncorporated  tn  the  housing  amendmetrts  of 
1953,  r.  9106,  as  reported  by  the  House  and 
was  accepted  by  tlia  Senate  to  conference. 
(See  sec.  36  of  s.  3M)8,  Public  Law  94.  88d 
Cong.) 

Digeat  of  Besohztlon 

Seetloa  I  c<  tbe  resolntion  extends  to  the 
Territory  of  Ctaam  tbe  special  Federal  R»« 
ttonal  Mortage  Asseelatlon  auCborlty  con- 
tained tn  the  Alaska  HoMrtng  Aet,  as  amend- 
ed. It  would  permit  tbe  nniA  to  auike  prior 
eommltmente  and  purebaee  FHA  mortgages 
exceeding  810,000  In  anKrant  for  faatfly  er 
dwemng  anite  located  la  Guam. 

Section  3  of  the  reeolution  would  permN 
private  lenders  m  Alaa9a  to  maiee  oertain 
FHA-tnam-ed  loana  cm  terme  equal  to  thoee 
of  aladlar  loana  mads  by  ttie  Alaaka  Bouslnf 
Authority  parsaaat  to  the  Alatfm  Bourns 
Act  (Pubile  Law  83.  aist  Ooog.). 
rtu  Dafaua  Botming  aad  CowuiuiaWy  Meff> 
Hie*  aad  Sendees  Act  awundmgmta 


Banking  and  Curreney  OomskltlBe  and  la 
BOW  mcluded  In  Public  Law  94.  88d  Con- 
as  aaetlon  18. 


(8.  106  to  amend  tbe  Oefenee  Hooslng  and 
Oonnauntty  FadUtlaa  and  Servlees  Act  ef 
1961.  aa  amended) 

Hlstary  of  Legislation 
8.  799  was  Introduced  by  Senator  ICatbank 
on  February  6,  196St  and  rq»orted  without 
aBMndaasnt  by  Baaator  MsTBaim  on  Febru- 
«7  16  (8.  Bept.  Mo.  46>.  It  paaaed  tbe  Sen- 
ate on  February  35,  on  a  call  of  the  calendar. 
It  was  insluded  tn  S.  2108  by  tba  House 


Digest  of  Bin 
It  adds  a  provision  to  section  SIS  (e)  of 
the  1951  act  which  makes  It  poeallde  for  the 
RHFA  to  make  a  loan  or  grant  to  a  relocated 
euuiui  unity  wben  tts  former  site  has  been 
requisitioned  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. New  EUenton,  8.  C,  was  cited  as  an 
examine  of  a  oonununtty  eligible  tar  sudi  as- 
slstanee. 

axoosfsia iwa'ioK  woumcm  coBPoaAzioM 
LiquUUttion  Aet 

(H.  B.  6141,  PubUc  Law  163,  Reetmetractlon 
Finance  Corporation  Liquidation  Act  (title 
I  ef  H.  R.  6141)) 

History  of  Legislation 

S.  1533,  introdiwed  April  1.  1968.  by  Sen- 
ator Tnrrx.  provided  for  tbe  crcatioa  of  a 
perasaneat,  independent  Small  Buajaeas  Ad- 
ministration; reported  to  the  Senate  on  July 
M.  1953.  by  Senator  CAPEHAar,  with  amcnd- 
mento,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  new  title  1 
providing  for  tlie  liquidation  of  tbe  Beeon- 
struction  Finance  Corporation  (S.  Bept.  MOb 
804). 

H.  B.  6141,  to  exeate  a  permaneni 
pendent  Small  BuMneaa  Administration, 
tntrodueed  by  Oongxeasman  Hnx  on  May  19. 
1968;  reported  by  Congreaaman  Woscdit  on 
May  98,  1958  (H.  Bept.  Bo.  494);  paased  tba 
Bouse  on  June  5.  1858,  and  on  June  8,  1988^ 
referred  to  your  committee. 

On  July  30,  1068.  further  consideration  of 
8.  1533  was  IndeflxUtdy  poe^xmed;  tbe  S«w 
ate  substituted  the  House  number,  H.  B. 
6141,  for  tbe  Senate  nuiaber,  xwlng  tbe  Sen- 
ate language,  and  passed  the  bffl  wltb 
amendments. 

On  Jiriy  91,  1958,  the  House  aatked  and  tba 
Senate  agreed  on  the  same  date  to  a  eon- 
rerenee* 

Ttw  confeiees  reached  an  agreement  on 
July  34,  1959,  and  filed  tbetr  conferenoe  re- 
port (H.  Rept.  Ro.  943).  On  July  37.  I95S; 
the  House  approved  the  conference  report 
and  on  July  39. 1953,  the  Senate  did  llkevrlaa. 

Digest  of  Title  I 

Tiarmination  of  sueeesaton:  This  title  ends 
tbe  succession  of  the  Beoonstruetlon  nnanea 
Corporatloa  on  June  80.  1964.  After  tbat 
data  saeh  liquidation  aetivKlee  as  remain 
are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  lYeaa- 
ury,  tba  residual  ■tatuto.'y  ll(pildatar  of  tbe 
Reeonstructlon  Fteanee  Corporation  under 
the  Beconstructimi  Flnaaoe  Corporation  Act. 

Termination  <rf  opefating  functions:  All  of 
tike  epcrating  functions,  aa  dlstlngul^ed 
from  lending  ftmctione.  peifo«med  by  the 
Oerpcffation  as  a  reeuH  of  dealgBatlon  by 
either  the  Congrees  or  the  President  under 
tbe  provisions  at  other  laws,  must  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  President  not  later  than  Jund 
SO,  1964,  te  sueb  other  department  or  egeney 
ef  the  Ooeemnwat  m  the  Pi  eaident  deems 
appropriate.  Tbeee  Include  ttie  operatlMi  of 
the  Oovemment  synthetic-rubber  program, 
delegated  to  tbe  BIFO  by  tbe  Preaident, 
pursuant  to  tbe  Rubber  Aet  of  1940,  aa 
aaaended;  tbe  operation  of  the  Oovemment 
tin  program,  pursuant  to  tbe  Joint  reacdntlott 
entitled  r  "Joint  leaubitlott  to  strengtben  the 
common  defense  and  to  meet  tndustflal 
needs  fer  tta  by  providing  for  tt»  maln- 
tenanee  of  a  domestle  llu  smeltinf^  Indus- 
try," approved  June  3S,  1947;  and  tbe  opera- 
ttott  of  ttie  Ooremmeirt  abaca  yiugiam.  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  tbe  Abaca  Production 
Aet  of  1980. 

Termination  of  lending  atittaarltjr:  All 
l^wiiing  authority  of  Qie  Corporation  tar- 
tn^wat—  OQ.  the  60th  day  aftw  paaaage, 
which  la  September  38k  1968.  Included  under 
tlM  lending  Mithority,  In  addition  to  regu- 
lar UiBlanas  loana  under  section  4  of  tba 
Beeonstruetion  FInanae  Corporation  Act,  era 
drfsnet  leana  made  pursuant  to  title  m 
of  tbe  Defense  Frodaction  Act  of  I960,  a* 
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•mended:  tiM  OMking  of  mUI-lmsbieM  Iomu 
r«comiiMnd«l  by  the  Small  Defenae  Plants 
Administration  pursuant  to  sseUon  714  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1050.  as 
amended;  and  tlM  purchasing  of  securities 
or  making  of  loans  Tor  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing and  financing  projects  for  cItH  defenae 
pursuant  to  section  409  at  the  Federal  CMX 
Defense  Act  of  1960. 

Transfer  of  dvll  defense  loans:  Spedfle 
provision  Is  contained  In  the  act  for  the 
transfer  on  the  60th  day  after  passage  to 
tiae  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  duties 
performed  hy  the  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 409  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act. 

Small -business  locms:  Upon  the  expira- 
Uon  of  the  eoth  day  after  passage,  provision 
Is  made  under  title  n  of  the  act  for  all 
smaU-business  loans  to  be  handled  exclu- 
sively by  the  newly  created  Small  Bvislneas 
Administration. 

Transfer  of  defense  loans:  Hot  later  than 
the  60th  day  after  enactment,  the  President 
must  transfer  defense  loans  under  section 
303  of  the  Defense  Prod\ictlon  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended,  to  such  other  department  ot 
agency  of  the  Ck>vemment  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

Public  agency  loans:  Authority  for  public 
agency  loans  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  terminates  on  the  60th  day  after 
enactment.  Thereafter  a  new  public  agency 
lending  authority  Is  established.  Such  lend- 
ing functions  are  to  be  performed  by  the  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Qovemment  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate. 

Liquidation  of  remaining  functions:  All 
remaining  functions  of  the  Corporation  are 
to  be  liquidated.  BesponslbUity  for  the  liq- 
uidation Is  in  the  Ccnporatlon  to  the  close 
of  business  on  June  80,  1964,  and  thereafter 
Is  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Reasons  tot  liquidating  RFC:  With  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion under  title  n  of  the  act,  to  render 
flxianclal  assistance  to  small-business  enter- 
prises, it  Is  the  conclTision  of  your  committee 
that  the  principal  need  for  the  continiiation 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
no  longer  exists.  It  should  be  placed  in  liq- 
uidation. To  continue  that  Corporation 
would  entail  imnecessary  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  expense.  Those  functions  performed 
by  the  Corporation  which  are  considered 
necessary  still  can  be  transferred  readily  to 
existing  Government  agencies  with  great 
savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

Comment  on  committee  work:  The  Bouse 
passed  H.  R.  5141  in  the  first  Instance  with- 
out including  title  I,  which  provides  for  the 
liquidation  of  RFC.  The  Hovise  version  of 
H.  R.  6141  contained  a  provision  only  to  es« 
tabllah  the  Small  Business  Administration 
as  a  separate.  Independent,  and  permanent 
agency. 

Tour  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  eight  different  bills.  Seven  of  these  bills 
had  as  their  purpoee  the  rendering  of  appro- 
priate assistance  to  small  business,  One  bill 
provided  spedflcally  tat  the  dissolution  of 
RFC.  Hearlngi  were  held  on  liiay  30.  21.  22, 
26.  20.  and  37.  and  on  July  13  and  14,  1963. 

Tour  conunittee  received  the  benefit  of  the 
views  of  many  witnesses,  both  governmental 
and  nmgovemmentaL  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  statements  and  other  expressions  were 
received  and  Included  in  the  record  of  the 
proceedings.  Among  the  Oovemment  wit- 
nesses, in  particular,  and  among  most  other 
witnesses,  in  general,  the  consenstis  of  opin- 
ion was  to  the  effect  that  the  RFC  properly 
could  and  should  be  liquidated,  provided 
that  an  Independent  agency  was  established 
to  aid  and  to  lend  flnan<»i»i  assistance  to 
small  bxislness  in  appropriate  cases. 

When  the  sentiment  of  your  conuxilttee 
erystallieed  in  favor  of  the  approach  in- 
cluded \inder  title  II  of  the  act  as  best  meet- 
ing the  current  needs  of  small  business.  It 
concluded  that  a  new  Utle  should  be  added 
to  i»x)vlde  for  the  Uquldatlon  of  RFC  at  the 
time  the  new.  Independent  SmaU  Buslnees 
Administration  was  created. 


Favi>enf 


(8 


Of  eompentatUm   to   CUtrenee   A. 
Bhitel  as  Deputy  AdminUtrator  of  RFC 
1 1104,  Private  Law  149— to  authorise  i>ay- 
of    compensation    to    Clarence    A. 
B4ufeel  as  Deputy  Administrator,  RFC) 
History  of  Legislation 
3104,  Introduced  June  10.  1963.  by  Sen- 
Cafxhaxt    for    himself    and    Senator 
(No  corresponding  House  bill  in- 

)     Reported  to  the  Senate  July  10. 

by  Senator  CAPSBArr  (Rept.  No.  818). 
Senate  July  16,  1953.  on  calendar  call. 
House  July  30,  1953. 
Digest  of  Statute 
Aiithorlzes  payment  of  salary  at  rate  of 
)00  per  annum  and  lump-s\im  payment 
uinual  leave  of  56  hours  to  Clarence  A. 
_  for  service  as  Deputy  Administrator, 
from  September  10.  1952.  through  June 
i3.     The  actual  amount  authorized  to 
•aid  Is  »11,611.30  salary  plus  9430.64  for 
annual  leave,  a  total  of  $13.041M. 
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Comment  on  Connnittee  Work 
The  statute  was  required  because  payment 
I  uch  compensation  seemed  to  be  barred 
lectlon  1761,  Revised  Statutes  (6  V.  S.  C. 
56).  This  section  prohibits  payment  of 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
person  appointed  to  ofllce  during  a  re- 
of  the  Senate,  If  the  vacancy  existed 
the  Senate  was  in  session  and  If  filling 
vacancy  required  Senate  confirmation, 
until  the  appointee  has  received  confirma- 
by  the  Senate.  Certain  saving  excep- 
llsted  m  that  section  did  not  spply  to 
Beutel's  appointment.  Submitted  to  the 
by  President  Truman  and  withdrawn 
President  Elsenhower.  Mr.  Beutel's  ap- 
poli  itment  was  therefore  never  confirmed  by 
Senate. 
Ilour  committee  checked  with  the  RFC. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comp- 
Oeneral,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
records  showed  that  Mr.  Beutel  had 
falttifully  performed  the  duties  of  Deputy 
Administrator  for  the  period  mentioned  in 
Bcatute.  The  Treasxiry  Department  fa- 
vor^ payment  to  Mr.  Beutel.  The  Comp- 
Oeneral  said  it  was  a  policy  matter 
for  the  Congress  to  decide  whether  to  au- 
thc  rise  pajrment  of  the  salary.  The  Attorney 
Oei  letal  made  no  comment. 

Vider  the  circumstances,  no  public  bear- 
were  required  to  be  held. 
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R.  4607.  Public  Law  33,  to  amend  and 
e^ctend  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947, 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes) 

History  of  Legislation 

1081,  Introduced  by  Senator  Capxraxt 

P^bruary  35,  1963.  and  reported  favorably 

the  conunittee,  with  an  amendment,  on 

)0.  1953  (S.  Rept.  138).  in  addition  to 

and  extending  the  Defense  Pro- 

du<4tlon   Act,   contained   sections   extending 

amending  the  Housing  and   Rent  Act 

L947.  as  amended.     The  minority  views 

opposition,   among   other   things. 

t  he  rent-control  amendments  ss  reported, 

lid  an  Individual  view  by  Senator  Cafx- 
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.  R.  4607,  which  was  limited  to  the  exten- 
of  rent  controls,  passed  the  House  on 
28,   1963.    Since  rent  controls  would 
expired  on  April  30,  1963,  and  time  did 
permit  the  Senate  to  act  upon  8.  1061  in 
entirety,  H.  R.  4607  as  passed   by  the 
s  moved  for  Senate  consideration 
agreed  to  without  amendment  on  April 
1963.    It  was  approved  by  the  President 
April  30,  I4>63.    The  section  on  rent  con- 
in  S.   1081   was  subsequently  sUicken 
the  bUl. 


Digest  of  Statute 

.  R.  4607  extends  veterans'  preference  on 

sal4  and  rental  housing  through  April  80, 

1961,  and  Includes  Korean  war  veterans  in 

thcj  definitlcm  of  "Veterans  of  World  War  n." 


It  extends  Federal  rent-control  authorltj 
In  all  areas  then  subject  to  it  untU  July  SI, 
1963.  The  crlterU  of  a  "critical  defenae 
area"  are  redefined.  One  criterion  Umlta 
designation  of  such  an  area  to  areas  where 
a  new  plant  or  installation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  been  or  to  provided,  or  where  such 
a  plant  or  instaUaUon  has  been  or  is  being 
reactivated  or  its  operation  subetantlally  ex- 
panded. Another  criterion  requires  that  m 
substantial  immigration  of  defenae  workers 
or  miliary  personnel  must  be  required  to 
carry  out  activities  at  such  a  pUnt  or  In- 
stallation. Still  another  provides  that  a 
condition  of  substantial  shortage  of  hous- 
ing m\ut  exist  for  such  defense  workers  or 
mlUtary  personnel,  which  has  resulted  or 
threatens  to  result  in  excessive  rent  increaaea 
and  which  Impedes  or  threatens  to  impede 
activities  of  such  plant  cr-  Installation. 

For  "critical  areas."  as  defined  above,  au- 
thority to  continue  rent  control  Is  extended 
until  April  80.  1964.  Areas  deaignated  as 
critical  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  it 
Is  provided,  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  light  of  the  new  criteria  by  July 
81,  1963,  and  shall  be  continued  under  con- 
trol beyond  thst  date  only  If  the  conditions 
In  the  area  meet  the  new  requirements  for 
such  critical -area  certification. 

It  provides  that  an  area  may  be  oertlflad 
as  a  critical  defense  area  even  If  a  substan- 
tial Immigration  of  defense  or  military  work- 
ers were  not  required,  if  the  housing  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Goverxunent  in  an  area  In 
which  Is  located  an  AEC  installation.  Rent 
control  cotild  only  be  applied  to  those  accom- 
modations owned  by  the  Goverxunent. 

It  amends  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  so  as 
to  sxclude  from  rent  control  In  critical  de- 
fense areas  bousing  completed  after  Febru- 
ary 1,  1947,  by  construction  or  conversion. 
The  bill  also  contains  several  technical 
amendments. 

tTJSBxa  nomrcnfo  rACXums  vutpcmu.  act 
(H.  R.  5728.  Public  Law  206,  Rubbar  ProduOf ' 
Ing  Faculties  DUposal  Act  of  1963) 
History  of  LegisUtion 
H.  R.  5728,  introduced  Jtine  15,  1988.  by 
Congressman  Shaftb;  reported  to  the  House 
on  June  17.  1968  (H.  Rept.  No.  608);  pssssd 
Hoiise  June  25,  1953. 

8.  2047  Introduced  June  4.  1998.  by  Senator 
CAPKRAar  for  himself  and  Senator  BaicKxa; 
reported  by  Senator  Cafkrabt  with  amend- 
ments on  July  14,  1953  (S.  Rept.  No.  879): 
passed  Senate  July  21,  1968.  after  adopting 
House  number.  H.  R.  5728,  with  Senate  bill 
context,  indefinitely  postponing  8.  2047. 

Submitted  to  conference.  First  confer- 
ence report  (H.  Rept.  No.  999)  dated  July 
27.  1953.  was  passed  by  House  on  July  28. 
1953,  but  rejected  by  Senate  on  July  29.  1988. 
Second  conference  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1008) 
dated  July  30,  1958,  was  pasMd  by  both 
House  and  Senate  on  Jiily  80.  1958. 

Digest  of  Statute 

General  description: 

The  statute  authorizes  a  three-man  civil- 
ian Dlspoeal  Commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  negotiate  for  sale  of  28  Gov- 
emment-owned  synthetic  rubber-produelng 
faculties. 

After  adequate  public  notice,  the  Com- 
mission Is  to  invite  proposals  for  purchasa 
of  the  plants.  At  least  6  months  shaU  be 
allowed  for  submission  of  proposals.  Then 
follows  a  period  of  at  least  7  months  for 
negotiating  with  those  submitting  proposals. 
Thereafter  (and  in  any  event  by  January  8U 
1955)  the  Commission  is  to  recommend  a  dla- 
poeal  plan  to  the  Oongreea.  , 

Within  the  f  oUowlng  60  days,  either  llou— 
of  the  Congress  may  disapprove  any  one  or 
more  of  the  propoeed  salee  or  aU  of  the^i: 
but  If  In  dlsspproving  individual  sales,  either 
House  leaves  annual  fnroductive  capacity  to 
be  sold  of  less  than  600JXO  long  tons  at 
general-piirpoee  synthetic  rubber  (GR-S) 
and  48.000  long  tons  of  butyl  rabbec.  then 
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none  of  the  plants  may  be  sold.  Should 
either  Hoxise  disapprove  any  one  propoeed 
sale,  all  other  prospective  purchasers  have 
30  days  within  which  to  withdraw  from  their 
purchase  contracts.  If  the  result  of  such 
withdrawals  is  to  leave  anntua  productive 
capacity  of  less  than  600,000  long  tons  GR-S 
and  less  than  43,000  long  tons  butyl  rubber 
committed  for  sale,  then  none  of  the  plants 
may  be  sold.  In  that  event  the  Rubber  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  extended  until  March 
31,  1956,  and  operations  of  the  plants  for 
Government  account  will  continue  to  that 
date. 

Unsold  plants:  Any  of  the  28  plants  unsold, 
after  a  successful  disposal  plan  has  cleared 
the  Congress  and  the  prospective  purchasers, 
must  be  placed  In  standby  condition  for  8 
years.  The  2  alcohol  butadiene  plants  among 
the  28  may  be  leased  for  not  over  8  years. 

Criteria  for  disposal: 

The  Commission  Is  charged  with  obeervlng 
seven  criteria  In  preparing  a  disposal  plan. 

1.  SmaU  business  and  users  other  than  pur- 
chasers of  faclUtles  are  to  obtain  a  fair 
ahare  of  end  products  at  fair  prices. 

2.  Purchassrs  must  have  technical  compe- 
tence to  operate  a  rubber-producing  facUlty 
(but  not  necessarily  prior  experience). 

3.  The  plan  wlU  develop  a  free  competitive 
synthetic-rubber  Industry,  with  no  unrea- 
sonable control  In  any  person. 

4.  Each  purchaser  Intends  to  operate  the 
facility  he  buys  to  make  rubber. 

6.  FuU  fair  value  wlU  be  received  by  the 
Government. 

6.  Disposal  will  be  consistent  with  national 
securicy. 

7.  Facilities  sold  wiU  be  capable  of  produc- 
ing annuaUy  at  least  600X)00  long  tons  GR-8 
and  43,000  long  tons  of  butyl  rubber. 

Ck)od  faith  depoelts:  Prospective  pur- 
chasers must  make  a  good-faith  depoelt  of 
cash  or  United  States  Government  bonds 
equal  to  3^  percent  of  the  gross  amount 
proposed  to  be  paid  but  not  exceeding  $360,- 
000  per  plant.  If  a  prospective  buyer  wishes 
to  pitfchase  only  one  plant  but  submits 
proposals  on  more  then  one  plant  on  an 
alternative  basis,  the  deposit  Is  computed 
on  the  plant  for  which  the  highest  amoimt 
is  prc^xised  to  be  paid.  For  purchasers,  the 
deposit  Is  applied  against  the  purchase  price. 
Df^KMlts  are  retiimed  to  others,  without 
Interest. 

Negotiations:  Only  those  who  submit  pro- 
posals are  entitled  to  negotiate  for  purchase 
of  any  given  plant.  If  desirable,  however, 
the  Commission  msy  also  negotlste  with 
others  who  submit  proposals  on  plants  a< 
the  same  type. 

Terms  of  sale:  The  Commission  may  al- 
low a  purchase-money  mortgage  to  be  taken 
for  not  over  76  percent  of  the  purchase 
price.  The  mortgage  notes  may  bear  inter- 
eet  at  a  uniform  rate  of  not  less  than  3  per- 
cent per  annum.  Bach  contract  of  sale  (or 
lease  of  alcohol  butadiene  plants)  must  con- 
tain a  national  security  clause  to  assiu^ 
thst  the  plants  wUl  be  mslntalned  in  proper 
condition  to  be  capable  of  producing  syn- 
thetic rubber  within  a  sjieclfied  time.  The 
clause  Is  effective  for  10  years  after  the  date 
of  the  contract. 

Sale  of  inventory:  Inventory  on  hand  at 
the  date  of  transfer  of  the  plants  to  private 
ownership  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  plant 
purchasers  on  the  basis  of  the  plant's  pro- 
ductive capacity  compared  with  total  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  aU  plants  of  the  same 
type  sold.  Any  stocks  unsold  after  1  year 
may  be  dispoeed  of  as  the  agency  last  op- 
erating the  rubber  plants  deems  advisable. 

Attorney  General's  duties: 

The  statute  assigns  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  several  duties  to  safeguard 
the  dUposal  of  the  plants  against  monopo- 
listic tendencies.  The  Commission  is  re- 
quired constantly  to  seek  his  guidance  as  to 
the  type  of  disposal  plan  which  wlU  best 
Xoster  development  of  a  free  competitive  in- 


dustry. Before  •  disposal  plan  Is  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  the  Attorney  General  must 
advise  the  Oommission  whether,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  propoeed  plan  wlU  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  report  to  the  Congrees  must 
contain  a  statement  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral setting  forth  findings  approving  the 
proposed  disposals. 

On  lease  of  the  alcohol  butadiene  faculties 
and  before  any  unsold  plants  in  standby 
may  be  sold  after  the  8-year  standby  period, 
the  Attorney  General  m\ist  give  his  advice 
as  to  whether  the  action  proposed  would 
tend  to  create  or  maintain  a  situation  in- 
consistent with  the  antitrust  laws. 

All  plants  may  continue  to  operate  for 
Government  account  untU  the  end  of  the 
period  for  transferring  possession  of  the 
plants  sold  to  private  owners.  Thereafter 
the  unsold  plants  are  to  be  removed  from 
productlcm  and  placed  In  standby  condition. 

Safeguards  against  fraud  or  waste: 

The  statute  contains  safeguards  enfore- 
Ible  by  criminal  penalties  against  Commis- 
sion members  or  employees  irlth  duties  In- 
volving discretion  taking  employment  with 
any  plant  purchaser  dvulng  a  3-year  period 
after  the  member  or  employee  leaves  Com- 
mission employment.  It  also  disqualifies 
any  person  as  a  Commissioner  if  he  receives 
a  substantial  part  of  his  Income  from  the 
rubber,  petroleima,  or  feedstock  chemical 
industry  or  if  at  any  time  since  Janiiary  1, 
1960,  he  has  been  employed  in  any  of  thoee 
industries. 

The  Commission  reports  monthly  to  the 
Congress  on  ^ums  spent  for  maintaining, 
repairing,  and  Improving  the  plants. 

Expenses  of  program:  Costs  of  administer- 
ing the  disposal  program  are  to  be  p«dd  from 
the  operating  Income  of  the  plants  whUe  they 
are  operated  for  Government  account,  and 
thereafter  from  proceeds  derived  from  dis- 
posals. Final  net  proceeds  from  disposals 
go  Into  the  United  States  "neasury  as  mis- 
ceUaneous  receipts. 

Life  of  Commission:  The  Commission 
ceases  to  exist  30  days  after  the  end  of  the 
period  for  trazutferrlng  the  plants  to  private 
ownership. 

Comments  cm  Committee  Work 

As  required  by  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  the  RFC  on  March  1.  1968.  reported 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  disposal  of  the  plants. 
By  message  to  the  Congress  dated  i^iil  14, 
1953.  the  President  recommended  prompt  en- 
actment of  disposal  legislation  implement- 
ing RFC's  recommendations.  Noting  that 
he  had  not  prepared  any  propoeed  text  for 
such  leglslaUon.  he  suggested  that  legislation 
would  most  appropriately  resiUt  from  the 
Joint  efforts  of  representatives  of  interested 
executive  agencies  and  those  congressional 
committees  having  this  matter  under  0(»- 
aideratlon^ 

In  Uai  with  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion and  \mder  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  chairman,  the  staff  of  yomr  committee 
worked  closely  with  Interested  executive 
agencies  as  weU  as  staffs  of  sponsors  of  the 
bUl  in  framing  the  language  for  the  bUl 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Capehast 
and  Senator  Bamraa  as  8.  2047.  This  blU 
differed  In  many  respects  from  H.  R.  6436  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
SBsma.  Tour  committee  made  particular 
effort  to  see  that  the  proper  interests  of 
small  business,  users  of  relatively  smaU 
amounts  of  synthetic  rubber,  and  consumers 
were  adequately  protected. 

Hearings: 

Subconunittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  held  hearings  on 
H.  R.  5436,  a  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-owned  synthetic  rubber 
faculties  on  J\me  3.  4,  6,  8,  9,  and  10.  1963. 
After  the  hearings  a  new  bUl,  H.  R.  6728,  was 
reported  favorably  from  the  committee  which 
made  several  changes  in  the  context  of  H.  R. 
5425. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  held  hearings  on  8.  3047  on  June 
34.  36.  26,  29,  and  Jiily  1.  1963.  As  a  result  of 
the  hearings  several  changes  were  made  in 
the  context  of  the  blU  as  introduced.  The 
bUls  reported  by  the  House  and  Senate  were 
more  nearly  alike  than  the  bUls  orlglnaUy 
Introduced  In  the  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. WhUe  8.  2047,  as  Introduced,  created 
a  Disposal  Conunlsslon  consisting  of  exist- 
ing Government  officials  with  authority  to 
hire  a  disposal  agent.  S.  2047,  as  reported, 
adopted  the  House  approach  of  having  a 
three-man  dvUlan  commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  As  Introduced. 
S.  2047  did  not  require  the  disposal  plan  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  before  It  could  be- 
come effective.  As  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, 8.  2047  also  foUowed  the  House  pat- 
tern by  requiring  the  Dlspoeal  Commission 
to  submit  the  proposed  disposal  plan  to  the 
Congress  befcft-e  it  could  take  effect.  An- 
other major  difference  between  the  Hoiise 
and  Senate  bUls,  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. Is  found  In  the  provisions  concerning 
smaU  business  and  small  \isers  of  synthetic 
rubber.  The  Senate  version  included  mora 
specific  provisions  intended  to  assure  fair 
treatment  for  these  groups.  The  House  ver- 
sion attempted  to  assist  them  by  more  gen- 
eral provisions.  As  wc»-ked  out  In  conference 
tthe  Senate  approach  to  this  problem  was 
adopted  In  the  bUl  which  flnaUy  became  law. 
First  conference :  Both  a  majority  and  mi- 
nority report  were  written  on  8.  2047,  as 
reported  from  committee.  On  the  Senate 
floor  two  amendments  were  added  which 
became  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion during  the  conference  between  the  two 
Houses.  One  of  these  was  the  Maybank 
amendment  which  required  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  findings  approving  the  dis- 
posal plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
disposal  commission.  The  other  was  the 
Long  amendment  which  permitted  either 
House  of  the  Congress  to  exercise  an  item  « 
disapproval  of  any  sale  included  in  the  dis- 
posal plan.  The  result  of  the  first  confer- 
ence was  that  the  Senate  receded  to  th* 
House  on  the  Long  amendment,  thereby  re- 
moving it  from  the  blU.  On  the  Maybank 
amendment  the  first  conference  reached  a 
compromise  which  woiUd  have  required  the 
Attorney  General  to  advise  the  Commission 
as  to  whetho-  the  disposal  plan  would  violate 
the  antitrust  laws  and  to  give  guidance  aa 
to  what  type  of  program  would  best  foster 
development  of  a  free  competitive  Industry. 
It  woiUd  also  require  the  Commission's  re- 
port to  the  Congress  to  contain  a  statement 
from  the  Attcn^ey  General  setting  forth  such' 
advice.  In  nearly  all  other  matters  the 
Hotise  receded  to  the  Senate  version  of  the 
blU.  However,  the  Democrat  conferees  from 
the  Senate  declined  to  sign  the  first  confer- 
ence report.  When  {xesented  In  the  Senat* 
this  report  was  rejected  with  the  result  that 
the  entire  matter  was  again  returned  to 
conference. 

Second  conference  report:  The  second 
confeience  restored  to  the  blU  both  the  Blay- 
bank  and  Long  amendments  and  added  a  new 
section  24  to  the  biU.  The  effect  of  this 
section  is  to  provide  that  if  as  a  restUt  of 
the  item  disapproval  by  either  Hotise  of 
Congress,  the  faculties  remaining  committed 
for  dlspoeal  could  produce  annuaUy  less 
than  600.000  long  tons  of  general-purpoae 
synthetic  rubber  and  less  than  43.000  long 
tons  of  butyl  rubber,  then  no  faculty  coiUd 
be  sold  tmder  the  statute.  Ilie  new  section 
further  provided  that  if  either  House  of  Con- 
gress disapproved  any  individual  sale,  the 
remaining  prospective  purobaeeni  would  have 
an  additional  30  days  In  which  to  decide 
whether  to  withdraw  from  their  respeotlve 
contracts  of  sale.  Zf  such  wlthdrawala  re- 
sulted in  less  annual  capacity  remalnlnjt 
committed  for  sale  than  600,000  long  tons 
of  general-purpose  rubber  and  43,000  long 
tons  of  butyl  rubber,  then  again  no  facility 
could  be  sold  under  the  statute. 
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5maU  BusiTiesa  Act  of  19S3 

(H.  B.  5141.  Public  Law  163,  Small  BuslneM 

Act  of  1063  (tltl*  n  of  H.  B.  6141)) 

Hlatory  ot  Lcglclatlon 

B.  1533.  tntrodueed  Apra  1.  1953.  by  Sena- 
tor Tbts,  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  per« 
manent.  Indepwudent  Small  Bnaineea  Admin- 
istration; reported  to  the  Senate  on  July  18. 
1953,  by  Senator  Capchabt,  with  amend- 
ments, and  with  the  addition  of  a  new  title 
providing  for  the  llqxiidation  of  tJie  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  (S.  Bept.  Mo. 
804). 

H.  B.  6141.  to  create  a  permanent.  Inde- 
pendent Small  Business  Administration,  was 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Hiu.  on  May  13, 
1953;  reported  by  Congressman  Wolcott  on 
May  38.  1963  (H.  Bept.  No.  494);  passed  the 
Bouse  on  June  6.  1953,  and  on  June  8.  1963, 
referred  to  your  committee. 

On  July  30,  1953,  fiuther  consideration  of 
8.  1533  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the 
Senate:  the  Senate  substituted  the  House 
number,  H.  R.  5141,  for  the  Senate  number, 
using  the  Senate  language,  and  passed  the 
bill  with  amendments. 

On  July  31,  1953,  the  Bouse  asked  and  the 
Senate  agreed  on  the  same  date  to  a  con- 
ference. 

The  conferees  reached  an  agreement  on 
July  34.  1953,  and  filed  their  conference  re- 
port (H.  Bept.  No.  943) .  On  July  27, 1953,  the 
Bouse  approved  the  conference  report  and 
on  July  39,  1953.  the  Senate  did  likewise. 

No  hlrtory  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration legislation  is  complete  without 
a  brief  glance  into  the  events  in  the  Senate 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  8.  1533  and  those  in  the  House  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  Introduction  of 
B. B.  5141. 

On  February  35,  1953.  Senator  Capkhaxt, 
for  himself  and  11  other  members  of  the 
oommlttee.  Introduced  S.  1081.  to  provide 
authority  for  temporary  economic  controls, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Section  11  of  S.  1081 
extended  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Adminis- 
tration from  June  30,  1953.  to  June  30.  1955. 
That  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Capxhabt  on  April  10.  1953  (S.  Bept. 
Mo.  138).  Tht  bill  passed  the  Senate  con- 
taining the  Small  Defense  Plants  Adminis- 
tration extension  on  May  19.  1953.  However, 
the  House  deleted  section  11  of  S.  1081.  and 
added  in  its  place  the  HIU  bill,  H.  R.  5141, 
pasAlng  S.  1081,  with  other  amendments, 
on  June  9,  1963.  The  Senate  asked  for  a 
conference  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  House 
•nd  on  June  16.  1953,  the  conference  report 
was  fUed  (H.  Bept.  No.  571).  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  House  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report,  but  on  June  33,  1953,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  conference  report,  re- 
turning the  matter  to  conference  with  spe- 
cific instructions  to  its  conferees  to  insist  on 
extension  of  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Ad- 
ministration instead  of  accepting  the  Small 
Business  Administration  provision. 

Eova  principal  arguments  were  advanced 
In  the  Senate  as  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
Small  Business  Administration  provision. 
First,  it  was  contended  that  your  committee 
had  inadeijuate  opportunity  to  conduct 
hearings  on  H.  B.  5141.  Moreover,  the  Sen- 
ate itself  had  no  opportunity  to  debate  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  amend  it  in  any 
respect.  On  the  contrary,  the  House  had 
two  opportunltieB  to  consider  H.  B.  5141.  It 
passed  that  bill  first  as  a  sep<urate  bill  and 
later  again  approved  its  provisions  when  it 
Included  them  as  a  part  of  S.  1081.  Second, 
there  was  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  the  &nall  B\isiness 
Administration  woxild.  in  fact,  be  a  separate, 
independent  agency.  This  fear  stemmed 
from  the  provision  which  gave  the  Small 
BwlaeakAdvlsory  Board  rather  broad  powers 
tm  tiK'Jiinnulatlon  of  the  general  policies 
•!<  Im  Small  Business  Administration. 
dllrd.   there   were  aome   Memben   ol   the 
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Senkto  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  estab- 
Usbing  the  Small  Business  Admlnistra- 
tioi  as  a  permanent  agency.  These  Sen- 
atois  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  wise 
to  lequlre  a  review  of  the  acUvltles  of  the 
at  a  definite  date  in  the  fu- 
to  determine  whether  it  was  meeting  the 
needs  of  small  business.  Foiirth.  a 
of  Senators  believed  that  the  loan 
limitation  of  8100.000  was  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  small  business. 
June  33,  1953,  the  House  refused  to 
insisting  on  its  Small  Business  Ad- 
ml4i8tratlon  provision.  Further  meetings  of 
conferees  were  held,  and  on  June  30. 
,  the  conferees  agreed  to  extend  the 
Smill  Defense  Plants  Administration  for  31 
dajs  untU  July  31,  1953.  On  the  same  day 
hot  1  the  House  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
cor  Terence  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  694). 

I  \  the  intervening  period  of  time,  namely 
on  July  34,  1953,  the  Hous«i  and  Senate  con- 
ten  es  resolved  their  differences  on  establish- 
ing a  Small  Business  Administration.  In 
rea<  :hing  this  agreement,  all  of  the  objections 
voiced  on  the  Senate  fioor  were  answered. 
Digest  of  Title  n 
'Shis  title  establishes  the  Small  Business 
Adi  oinistration  as  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent agency  to  render  assistance  to  small  busi- 
neai  and  to  lend  money  to  small  business 
whi  sn  funds  are  not  otherwise  available  from 
prii  ate  sovirces  on  reasonable  terms  and  when 
the  loan  is  in  the  public  Interest.  The  loan 
lim  itatlon  to  a  single  borrower  is  set  at  $150,- 
000  Such  amount  was  estebUshed  on  the 
the  [jry  that  it  is  sufflcient  to  provide  the  true 
nee  Is  of  small  business  for  Federal  assistance. 
Ma  lurities  may  nin  for  as  long  as  10  years, 
exc  »pt  in  the  case  of  construction  of  Indus- 
trie 1  facilities  where  the  ir.sturity  may  ex- 
tend beyond  10  years  by  t'le  tiddltlonal  period 
fo..  construction, 
landing  authority  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
The  lending  provision  is 
to  assure  that  small  business  will  be 
giv^n  the  requisite  help  without  interfering 
witti  the  operation  of  private  Institutions 
like  nrise  rendering  service  in  this  field.  Under 
thto  act  small  business  is  encouraged  to  seek 
finincial  aid  first  from  private  institutions. 
Whsn  such  aid  is  not  forthcoming,  the  bill 
ena  bles  small  business  to  receive  aid  through 
loa;  IS  participated  in  by  private  institutions 
wit  1  the  Federal  Government.  Such  partlci- 
pat  on  may  be  on  an  inunedlate  or  a  deferred 
In  the  event  the  participation  is  on  a 
deferred  basis,  the  Small  Business  Adminls- 
.  trai  ion  is  limited  to  90  percent  of  the  out- 
stai  idlng  balance  of  the  loan.  Finally,  if 
furds  are  not  available  from  private  insti- 
tut  ons,  direct  loans  by  the  Government  are 
aut  fciorlaed. 
Snail 


reqiiired 
lendln 
mil  Llstratlon : 
fra]Qed 


Biislneaa  Loan  Policy  Board:  In  or- 
to  guide  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 
in  Ite  lending  functions,  a  Loan  Policy 
Is  created  consisting  of  the  Adminls- 
,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
This  Board  has  as  ite  function  the 
formulation  of  lending  policies  to  govern  the 
len(  ling  activities  of  the  Small  Biisiness  Ad- 
tratlon.  It  Is  limited  purposely  in  ite 
funt:tion  in  order  that  the  Small  Business 
AdQxinistration  may  clearly  operate  as  a 
and  independent  agency.  To  give 
Board  additional  authority  might  tend 
destroy  the  identity  of  the  Small  Busl- 
Administration  as  a  separate  and  In- 
d^^ndent  agency. 

Revolving  fimd:  A  revolving  fund  In  the 
Unl)»d  Stetes  Treasury  in  the  amount  of. 
million  Is  authorized.    Of  this  siun  $150 
million  is  earmarked  for  loans  to  small  b\isl- 


der 

tioi, 
Bocrd 

tralor, 

Treisury 

members. 


separate 
the 
to 
neai 


Disaster  loans :  An  additional  $25  million  Is 
d  for  disaster  loans,  liils  type  loan 
i^ually  small  in  amount  and  most  such 
are  made  to  individuals,  nonprofit  in- 
stltfations.  or  small-btislness  enterprises. 
Wit  a  the  termination  of  the  Beconstruction 
nn  mce  Corporation,  tt  became  necessary  to 


loais 


find  anothflr  agency  of  the  Fcoeral  Cloveiu* 
ment  beet  equipped  to  handle  this  program. 
Your  committee  concluded  that  the  moat  ap- 
propriate and  beat-equipped  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  program  la  tb»  SmaU  Bustneea 
Administration. 

Prime  contract  authority:  Another  $100 
million  is  earmarked  for  the  pxirpoae  of  en- 
abling the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
take  prime  contracts  from  the  GovemmetU 
and  subcontract  them  to  sinall-businasi,.gcav- 
cems  for  performance.  Thia  authority  kj 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Small  O^ 
fense  Plante  Administration.  While  that  au- 
thority has  not  been  exercised  extensively  la 
the  past,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  tool  that  can 
be  used  to  benefit  small  biisiness. 

Other  authority  granted  SmaU  Buslneaa 
AdministMtion : 

1.  Autnwity  to  certify  to  Government 
procurement  ofllcers  as  to  the  credit  and  ca- 
pacity of  smaU-bualneas  concerns  to  under- 
take a  spebiflc  Government  procurammt 
contract:       j 

3.  Authoriiy  to  consult  and  cooperate  with 
Government  prociu-ement  officials  in  order 
to  obtain  the  fuU  use  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  small  business; 

3.  Authority  to  encourage  the  letting  of 
subcontracte  to  smaU  business  by  prime 
contractors  having  Government  oontracte; 

4.  Authority  to  obtain -from  material  sup* 
pUers  inf  (Hmation  as  to  the  method  used  in 
distributing  materials  for  defense  produc- 
tion to  smaU-busineas  concerns  unable  to 
obtein  them  from  normal  sources; 

6.  Authority  to  recommend  to  Federal 
agencies  measures  to  insure  a  fair  and  equi- 
table share  of  materials  for  BmaU-bualne« 
concerns  to  carry  out  defense  programs; 

6.  Authority  to  make  a  complete  inventory 
of  the  productive  fadUtles  of  small-buslnesa 
concerns  usable  for  defense  production:  and 

7.  Authority  to  provide  technical  and 
managerial  aids  to  smaU  business. 

Comment  oh  committee  work:  Tour  com- 
mittee held  extenstve  hearlnyi  on  eight 
different  bills,  each  of  which  had  as  ite  pur- 
pose the  rendering  of  appropriate  assistance 
to  smaU  business.  These  hearings  were 
held  on  May  30.  31,  33,  35.  36,  and  37,  and  on 
Julr  13  and  14,  1953.  Among  these  billa 
were  S.  1533  and  H.  R.  5141.  Tour  oommlt- 
tee received  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  many 
witnesses,  both  govemmentel  and  nongov- 
ernmental. Not  all  witnesses  had  the  same 
ideas  a«  to  the  particular  type  of  legislation 
which  would  best  serve  small  business. 
There  was  divergence  of  opinion  even  among 
your  committee  members  as  to  the  most 
effective  approach  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistence  to  smaU  buslnees.  However,  upon 
deliberation,  the  sentiment  of  your  commit- 
tee crystelUzed  in  favor  of  the  approadt 
adopted  in  this  act  as  best  meeting  the  car*" 
rent  needs  of  small  business. 

Termination  date:  The  title  provides  a  9- 
year  period,  \mtil  the  close  of  June  SO,  1966. 
for  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  to 
perform  the  functions  and  carry  out  the 
expressed  purposes  of  the  legislaUon.  This 
is  to  assure  a  fuU  and  complete  review  by 
the  Congress  of  the  activities  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  determine  from  actual  per- 
formance whether  the  programs  estebUshed 
by  the  title  fuUy  meet  the  needs  of  small 
business. 

Small  Business  Act  of  1953  amendtnent9 

(H.  B.  6648.  amendment  to  section  306  at 

SmaU  Business  Act  of  1968) 

History  of  Legislation 

H.  B.  6648,  introduced  July  30,  1953.  by 
Congressman  Woloott,  was  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  same  date  by  the  House  «a»<fctng 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  amendment 
passed  the  House  on  July  81,  1963.  and  on 
August  1,  1953,  was  referred  to  your  conunlt- 
tee.  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Capxhast  on  August  8. 1958.  without  amend- 
ment (S.  Bept.  No.  834). 
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DIgwt  at  Amendment  jf 

This  amendment  would  give  the  same  au- 
thority to  the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
as  the  SmaU  Defense  Plante  Administration 
has  tiad  since  ite  creation  in  1951,  under  the 
Defense  Pfpduction  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  waiver  of  confiict-of- 
Interest  stetutes  in  connection  with  the  em- 
ployment of  oonsultente  and  the  employ- 
ment of  qualified  key  personnel  in  grades 
16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general  schedule. 
Reason  for  amendmente: 
The  language  of  the  proposed  amendmente 
to  section  306  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  of 
1963  wss  taken  verbatim  from  section  710 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended.  Since  the  new  agency  would  not 
be  a  Defense  Production  Act  agency,  the  ex- 
emptions provided  in  that  act  would  not 
apply  to  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  same  considerations  that  dicteted  the 
affording  of  exemptions  from  the  confiict-of- 
interest  stetutes.  granted  by  the  President 


pursuant  to  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
apply  equally  to  oonsultente  for  the  new 
SmaU  Business  Administration. 

Also  conferred  upon  the  new  agency  is  the 
same  authority  which  the  SmaU  Defense 
Plante  Administration  had  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  to  employ  quaUfied  key 
personnel  at  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  gen- 
eral schedule  with  the  approval  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission.  Since  the  new  agency 
is  not  under  the  Defense  Production  Act,  it 
would  lack  this  authority  unless  speclficaUy 
conferred.  In  view  of  the  expanded  respon- 
sibUlty  which  the  agency  wUl  have  toward 
smaU  business  and  in  vtew  of  the  additional 
responsibilities  it  wUl  assume  as  a  result  of 
handling  Government  funds,  it  is  essential 
that  the  best  qualified  personnel  be  obteined. 
Therefore,  your  committee  considered  both 
amendmente  appropriate  and  necessary. 

Because  of  the  pressiire  of  time,  no  hear- 
ings were  held  by  your  committee.  Since 
the  Senate  adjourned  the  day  foUowlng  the 


filing  of  the  report.  It  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  action  on  the  legislation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  for 
consideration  next  session. 


WOMOrSTIONS 

In  addition  to  consideration  of  bills  and 
resolutions  the  committee  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  33  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  it.  In  aU  cases  pubUc  hear- 
ings were  he)d  in  order  to  aUow  interested 
parties  an  opportunity  to  testify  either  for  or 
against  any  nominee. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  committee  to  act 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  on  aU  nomina- 
tions so  that  the  departmente  and  agenciea 
should  not  be  without  operating*  heads. 

AU  nominations  referred  to  your  conunit- 
tee,  except  six  that  were  holdovers  from  the 
previous  administration  and  withdrawn,  were 
favorably  reported  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  nominations  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee are  as  foUows: 


Date 


Jan.     9,  mi 

De 

DC 


De 

Do 

De 

Feb.  ia»lW3 

Feb.  Suites 
Mar.   MM* 

Mar.S7.1Wt 


Name  and  offloe 


De- 

Apr.  XlM» 
Apr.  M«BS 
Apr.  7,1M 
Apr.  VKWa 
Apr.  13,  IMS 
May  IMMS 
May  21, 1993 
JusM  a.l«6S 
7tme  lfi,lM8 
July    9,na 

Do 

ynly  H1M> 
Jnly  38,  IMS 

Do.,...^, 

Do 

jDiy   39.1963 

July  M,ua 

Do «.. 


Wflaon  L.  TownMnd,  of  Maryland,  to  b«  s  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  S  years  etpiring 

June  30,  H>68,  to  which  office  he  wm  appointed  during  the  last  reoeas  of  the  Senate. 
Clarence  Arthur  Beutel,  8r.,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Reooa^true- 

tion  Finance  Corporation,  to  which  office  be  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of 

the  Senate. 
J.  Howard  Ronbadi,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exdmnge  Com- 

miasion  for  tt>e  term  expiring  Jane  S,  1957,  to  which  ofBce  he  was  appointed  during  the 

last  reoeoB  of  ttie  Senate. 
John  E.  Home,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Administrator,  Small  Defenjie  Plants  Administration, 

to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
Michael  V.  DiSalle,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Econmnic  Stabilisation  Administrator,  to  whidi  oOLoe 

he  was  appointed  daring  the  last  recew  of  the  Senate. 
Joseph  H.  FieebiU.  of  New  York,  to  be  Director  of  Price  SUbOization,  to  which  ot^et  he 

was  appointed  during  the  last  reoeas  of  the  Senate. 
Oconee  n.  Humphrey,  of  Ohio,  to  be  United  States  Governor  of  the  International 

Monetary  Fond  and  United  States  Oovemor  of  the  IntematioDal  Bank  for  Beoon- 

ftmction  and  Development. 
Albert  M.  Cole,  ot  Kaoaas,  to  be  Hoosing  and  Borne  Fbianoe  Administrator........^... 

Arthur  P.  Bimi,  «f  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  CoancQ  of  Eoooomie  Advisen.. 

Olen  K.  Kdgertoa,  of  the  Dtetrlct  of  Cohimbia,  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  June  30, 1955.  _  , 

Ray  MTOtdney,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Comptroller  of  tbe  Currency,  In  place  of  Preston  Delano, 
resigiied.  _ 

Kenton  R.  Cravens,  ol  Mtasoorl.  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Reoonstnictloo  Ffaumoe 
Corporation. 

Arttuir  S.  Fleaunlng.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Director  of  Defense  Mobillfsfion    ^■■»..- 

Oay  O.  B«41yday,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Federal  Boosing  Commissioner 

Frank  A.  Southard.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  Eiecative  Director  of  tbe 
International  Monetary  Fund.    (Reappointment.)  ..  „    ,. 

Ralph  H.  Demmler,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Seoorities  and  Exdiange 
Cemmbsloa  far  the  term  expiring  June  5, 1957  vice  J.  Howard  Roasbaeh,  resigned. 

Bdmand  F.  Manaore,  of  Ulinols,  to  be  Defense  Materials  Procurement  Administrator.. 

Wmiam  D.  Mltdien,  of  Cokirado,  to  be  Administrator.  Small  Defense  FlaaU  Admlnis- 

tration. 
Charles  E,  Shnser.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Public  Hoosing  Commissioner...... 

Artbor  8.  Flemming,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Defense  MobOlxatlon 

A  JadtOoodwte,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sewiritles  and  Exctaniw  Coram  to- 

■too.  tor  tbe  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Jane  5, 1964.  vice  Donald  C.  Cook,  reetaied. 
J  Sinclair  Armstrong,  of  IDlnobL  to  be  a  monber  of  the  SecariUes  and  Exchange  Com- 

'mtastan,  lor  tbe  term  expiring  June  5, 1988.  ^»v^„_    , n^^4^.,«i»,. 

WaltOT  W.  McAIltoter.  ofTexas.  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Home  Loan  B>bk  Board  tor  a 

t«nnor4Teara,erp*rlngJune30, 1957,  vice  KennrthG.HeJsler,  teem  expired. 
QiSe  Ed^taD,  oftbTDIstriot  of  Columbia,  to  be  Manaclng  Director  of  tbe  Export- 

Lto?u!  ISSJfteiJ?S?l5Sth  Dakota,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Export-Import 

VlcS^?OoolS?o?Ml88oarl,  to  be  Depoty  Director  of  the  Offloe  of  Defense  MoblUsa- 

Arthtn-  F.  Boms,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  OomeD^  ?.<"»^'*  ^Jl'^i." 
wStaiD.  MllSieU.  of  Cotorailo,  to  be  AdmlnlBtrator  of  tbe  Small  Bosineas  Adminls- 

Bi^^C.  Waogb,  of  Ndjtaska.  to  be  United  States  Altansto  Governor  of  the  hiter- 
naSooal  Monetary  Fund  and  the  IntemaUoaal  Bank  for  Reoonstructkm  and  Develop- 
ment tor  a  term  of  6  years.  


Committee  action 


Feb.  17,  1953.— Ordered 
favorably  reported. 

Mar.  *,  1953.— Ordered 
fevoraMy  reported. 

Mar.  11,  1953.— Ordered 
favorably  reported. 

Mar.  SI.  1953.— Ordered 
favorably  ceportod. 

do ... 

Apr.  14, 1953.— Ordered 

nvocably  reported. 
Apr.  7,  l»53.— Ordered 

fevorably  reported. 
Apr.   14, 1963.— Ordered 

favorably  reported. 
June  3,  1953.— Ordered 

favorably  reported. 
June  11,  1953.— Ordered 

CavoraMy  reported. 
May  21,  1953.— Ordered 

favorably  reported. 
Jtme  3,  1953.— Ordered 

favorably  reported. 
Jane  l^  1963.— Ordered 

favorably  reported. 
Jtme  22,  1953.— Ordered 

favorably  reported. 
July  10,  1953.— Ordered 

favorably  r^nrted. 

July  SO,  1953.-  Ordered 
fevorably  reported. 


Reported  in 
Senate 


Feb.  18,1953 

Mar.  «^1953 
lilfar.  11. 1963 
Apr.    1,1958 

do 


Aog.  1,  1988.— Ordered 
favorably  reported. 


Confirmed 


Aog.    1,1»63 


Nomination  withdrawn 
Mar.  27,  1963. 

Nomination  withdrawn 
May  21,  1953L 

Nomination  with  drawn 
Feb.  10k  1953^ 

Da 

Da 

Nomination  withdrawn 

July  2,  1953- 
Feb.  20, 196^ 

Mar.  9, 1963. 
Mar.  18, 195^ 
Apr.  2, 1961. 

Da 
Apr.  16, 1953. 
Apr.  9. 1963. 
Apr.  IS.  1963^ 
June  4, 1953. 
Jane  15, 19SS. 
May  28, 1963. 
Jane  4, 198S. 
June  16, 196S. 
June  23, 1963. 
Jaly  11,  I9S8. 

Do. 
July  31, 19S3. 

Da. 

Da 

Da 
Do. 

Atig.S,l»88. 


New  Power  PoEcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missouaz 
IN  THX  HODSB  OP  BKPBBSKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
room  in  this  country  for  both  public  ftnd 

ZCIX— App. 387 


private  power.  Neither  one  should  sup- 
plant, but  should  supi^ement  tbe  other. 
They  are  not  antithetical,  but  should  be 
cooperative  and  mutually  helpf  uL 

lincoln  once  said  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  should  never  do  for  the  pec^le 
'^what-^e  people  can  do  for  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand  when  an  individual 
or  a  corporation  is  not  capable  or  willing 
to  develop  our  resources  and  render 
services  to  the  pubUc  in  Reneral.  then  it 
is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  ot  the 


Oovemment  to  step  in  and  develop  our 
natural  resources,  and  to  serve  the  public 
as  long  as  it  does  not  injure  the  citizen 
or  business  organisation. 

Every  project,  of  course,  should  be 
self-li<iuidating  and  consonant  with 
sound  business  practices.  While  the 
general  public  is  entitled  to  nature's 
benefits  it  must  never  expect  something 
for  nothing  or  demand  the  deliverance 
of  goods  or  services  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Every  dUsen  of  oxu:  country 
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is  entitled  and  should  recelre  &  fair 
profit  on  his  investment  in  any  legiti- 
mate enterprise.  And  we  should  never 
forget  that  it  has  been  individual  initia- 
tive, private  enterprise,  rugged  in- 
dividuality, and  daring  men  who  have 
built  America  and  made  us  the  great 
Nation  that  we  are. 

No  sane  or  decent  person  wants  a 
monopoly  of  any  kind  that  ruthlessly 
gouges  our  people,  and  by  Uie  same 
token,  no  fair-minded  or  Just  person 
wants  to  see  a  giant  Federal  bureaucracy 
built  up  in  this  country  with  its  spawn- 
ing, sprawling  army  of  political  parasites 
to  destroy  the  individtials  and  corpora- 
tions that  pay  the  taxes  and  render  the 
services. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Wasliington  Evening  Star  fairly  states 
the  case  and  is  worthy  of  our  most  seri- 
ous consideration: 

KSW  POWB  POLICT 

The  Interior  Department's  statement  on 
power  policy  represents  a  departure,  but  not 
a  spectacular  one,  from  the  principles  fol- 
lowed in  this  field  during  20  years  of  Demo- 
cratic administration.  What  it  foreshadows 
Is  a  deemphasls  of  the  Federal  role  in  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  projects — a  de- 
emphasls in  keeping  with  the  Republican 
philosophy,  as  repeatedly  enunciated  by 
President  Elsenhower,  that  the  National 
Gk>Temment  should  not  undertake  to  do 
what  the  States  and  localities  can  do  Just 
as  well,  and  by  right  ought  to  do,  by  working 
either  through  their  own  public  agencies  or 
through  private  enterprise. 

Thus,  in  its  statement — ^tbe  first  of  Ita 
kind  since  the  one  issued  in  194S  by  the  lata 
Secretary  lekee — the  Interior  Department 
declares  "that  the  primary  resfMsnslbiltty  for 
supplying  power  needs  of  an  area  rests  with 
the  people  locally."  As  for  the  Federal  role, 
as  it  Is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  department. 
It  comiists  principally  of  reclaiming  arid  and 
•emiarld  lands  and  giving  "leadership  and 
assistance  in  the  conservation  and  wise  utili- 
Bation  of  natiiral  resources."  This  role  in- 
cludes the  output  and  "disposal  of  surplus 
electric  energy  wtilch  can  be  eeonnnlcally 
produced  in  the  coiirse  of  the  development 
of  these  resources, "  but  it  does  not  mean 
that-the  National  Oovernment  assumes  "the 
ez^lxoslve  right  or  responsibility  for  the  con- 
struction at  dams  or  the  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  sale  of  electric  energy  in  any 
area,  basin,  or  region." 

Par  from  assumiikg  such  a  right,  the  Inte- 
rior Department  asserts  in  its  outline  of  pol- 
icy that  It  will  not  oppose,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  construction  ot  generating  facilities 
"which  local  interests,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, are  wiUlng  and  able  to  provide"  in 
a  manner  "consonant  with  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  area." 
Secretary  Douglas  McKay  has  already  trans- 
lated this  view  into  specific  action.  He  has 
d(Hie  so  by  withdrawing  the  Department's 
past  opposition  to  an  Idaho  company's  appli- 
cation for  a  Ucense  to  build  three  small  dams 
In  the  Hells  Canyon  region.  This  controver- 
sial case,  which  has  yet  to  be  decided.  Is  a 
good  illustration  of  how  the  Republican  atti- 
tude toward  power  depiuts  from  that  of  the 
Boosevelt  and  IVuman  admlnlstratlonn. 

However,  while  thus  deemphaslzing  the 
Pederal  role,  the  Interior  Department  vigor- 
ously alllrms  that  it  will  not  be  passive  but 
will  "actively  plan  and  reconunend  construc- 
tion ot  generating  facilities  in-  hydro  pro- 
jects under  Its  Jurisdiction,  when  such 
f actlltlee  are  economically  justified  and  feas- 
ible." It  further  afflrma  that  it  will  place 
partlealar  stress  on  "those  multipurpose  pro- 
jects with  hydroeleetrte  development  which. 
because  ot  slae  or  eomplezity,  are  beyond  the 
means  of  local  public  or  private  enterprise." 
Moreover,  as  if  to  reassure  worriers  who  ex- 


pec  t  that  "TCbtoet  barons"  wiU  get  the  better 
an  allegedly  easygoing  Republican  ad- 
ml^tratlon.  the  department's  statement 
tee  clear  that  the  National  Government 
Is  ^ot  going  to  give  away  anything  to  any- 
IXM  J  and  that  the  consumer  will  be  pro- 
tec  :ed  in  practically  the  saoae  manner  as  in 
yet  rs  past. 

1  txla  proteeUon.  according  to  the  depart- 
me  at,  will  be  aimed  at  things  like  insuring 
thJt  Federally  generated  electricity,  when 
furnished  to  private  companies  for  resale 
to  I  lomestlc  and  rural  cust<»ners,  will  be  sup- 
plii  td  to  those  customers  "at  the  lowest  rates 
which  shall  reflect  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
coejt  of  the  service  plxis  a  reasonable  return 
the  investment  at  work."  Having  this 
and  similar  assxirancek  in  mind.  President 
£la  snhower  has  hailed  the  new  policy  as  one 
calculated  to  "serve  the  best  interests  of  all 
people  of  the  United  States."  The  prin- 
dfies  involved  are  certainly  sound,  and  if 
the  y  are  firmly  adhered  to  In  practice,  there 
wUt  be  no  setback — as  some  fear — in  the 
CO]  tinulng  development  ot  our  vital  power 
an(  L  other  natvu-al  resoxuces.    > 


TaiabiCty  of  a  Cash  Rental  ADowaace 
^aid  to  Qergymea  m  Lieu  of  Beinf 
'nraisked  a  DwcUiaf 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  ILUNOIS 

1)9  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Sx.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  August  6.  the  House  Wasrs 
an  ]  Means  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  topic  33,  relative  to  taxable  income 
inc  usions  and  exclusions.  Since  my  pro- 
po  al,  H.  R.  4275,  falls  within  that  cate- 
goi  7, 1  include  hereafter  a  statement  to 
be  included  within  the  record  of  those 
hearings:  _ 
STi  mcsMT  or  How.  Pens  P.  Mack.  Jft..  oh 

]  L  R.  4375,  CONCKBNINO  THS  TAZABnjTT  OT  A 
,  <  ASH    AlXOWAMCB    PAID    TO    CLSaOTMEN    IM 

I  izn  or  PusKisHiNa  Thxic  a  Dwxlunq 

(m  March  36  of  this  year,  I  introduced 

R.  4375  to  permit  clergymen  to  exclude 

fro  n  gross  income  that  amount  paid  to  tl^m 

by  I  church  spertfloally  in  lieu  of  furnishing 

the  m  a  dwelling  house. 

I  nder  our  present  tax  laws,  section  33 
(BJ ,  persons  who  are  furnished  a  dwelling 
hoiise  in  connection  with  their  occupation 
mu  It  Include  within  gross  income  for  tax 
pui  poses  the  rental  value  of  such  dwelling. 
Sul  section  (6)  exempts  clergymen  there- 
f roi  Q.  In  most  cases  such  dwelling  house  Is 
the  parsonage,  manse,  or  parish  hoiise.  Yet 
whi  are  the  church  does  not  furnish  its  clergy 
a  d  veiling  hoxise  because  it  does  not  own  one 
or  >ecaiiBe  of  other  circumstances,  the  sum 
of  1  Qoney  paid  by  the  church  to  the  clergy- 
ma  I  specifically  in  lieu  of  furnishing  him  a 
dwi  lling  must  l>e  Included  in  gross  income 
and    taxed  in  the  usual  graduated  manner. 

I  enacted,  my  ]»t>posal  would  remove  this 
lnfr[uity  and  permit  all  clergymen  to  ex- 
clu<  le  from  gross  income  that  part  of  a  spe- 
cifli !  rental  allowance  up  to  the  rental  value 
of  \  be  dwelling  bouse  actually  occupied. 

1  bis  situation  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  I  kn  official  of  a  State  Baptist  organization. 
Upc  n  looking  into  the  matter,  I  reallaed  that 
the  present  tax  laws  are  discriminatory 
amiing  our  clergy.  I  was  rather  sifrprlsed 
tha  £  my  bill  has  attracted  so  much  attention, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  among  all  the 
^.^con  espoodence  and  communications  that  I 


have  received,  there  has  not  b*en  ona  In 

opposition. 

Realising  the  thoroughness  of  this  eom- 
mlttee,  I  have  ascertained  the  following  sta- 
tistics that  demonstrate  the  necessity  ot 
amending  this  secticm  to  allow  the  sanoe 
benefits  for  all  of  the  clergynMn.  whether 
Xumlshed  a  dwelling  or  required  to  rent  one: 

In  1940  there  were  13S,440  clergymen. 
The  annual  medium  salary  was  approxi- 
mately $1,100.  Eighty  and  nine- tenths  per- 
cent of  the  clergymen  were  receiving  less 
than  93,000  per  year  and  (K>.9  percent  less 
than  93 .000.  Only  1.1  percent  were  receiving 
more  than  $5,000  annually. 

The  most  recent  figures  obtained  in  ad- 
vance of  formal  printing  disclose  the  num- 
ber of  clergymen  has  risen  to  167,471.  The 
average  mediiun  income  has  risen  along 
with  the  cost  of  living  to  $3,413.  PUty-flve 
percent  of  our  clergymen  are  receiving  less 
than  $3,500  per  year.  This  U  some  $356  less 
than  the  $3,668  annual  medium  income  for 
our  labor  force.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  many  of  these  clergjrmen  support  fami- 
lies like  the  rest  of  us,  and  that  many  of 
these  clergymen  still  receive  low  Incomes 
based  on  the  1940  cost  of  living  but  must  pay 
1953  rents  for  a  dwelling  house. 

Although  most  people  are  aware  of  It 
today  as  they  have  never  been,  it  Is  pertinent 
to  quote  fr<»n  a  letter  I  have  received  on 
this  fc'n:  "As  a  church  executive,  I  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  Inequity  and  dis- 
crimination resxilting  from  the  present  sit- 
iiation.  As  I  know,  probably  half  of  our 
ministers  are  not  provided  with  parsonages. 
Therefore  they  rent  homes  up  to  perhaps 
$100  per  month.  They  may  receive  a  salary 
of  $1,300  per  year  increase  over  a  minister 
In  a  comparable  parish  to  compensate  for 
their  rental  obligation.  But,  as  we  well 
know,  the  $1,300  U  not  deductible  and  they 
actually  pay  Income  tax  on  this  addlUonal 
$l,3b0  (at  graduated  rates).  I  think  I  know 
the  situation  fairly  well  and  that  this  illus- 
tration describes  the  problem  faced  by  at 
least  half  of  our  7,000  ministers. 

"I  do  not  beUeve  in  advocating  special 
favors  for  the  ministry.  However,  in  this 
situation.  It  woTild  seem  that  the  legislation 
ought  to  provide  either  that  every  mtn later 
occupying  a  parsonage  rent  free  should  be 
taxed  on  the  rental  value  of  that  parsonage, 
or  that  the  legislation  reoonunended  In  H.  R. 
4375  should  be  enacted. 

"I  repeat,  the  present  practice  Is  definitely 
discriminatory." 

The  one  official  public  statement  of  which 
I  have  heard  is  a  resolution  that  was  adopted 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  (Southern)  In 
Jime  of  this  year  which  said:  "That  we  In- 
form the  National  CouncU  of  Churches  of 
tiuist  In  the  United  SUtes  of  America  that 
we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  senUment  ex- 
pressed in  House  bill  4376.  United  Stotss 
Congress." 

Personal  commimlcatlons  to  me  from  top 
officials  in  many  denominations  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that,  while  no  oOlclal  action  has 
been  taken  in  an  assemUy,  that  this  pro- 
posal would  be  desired  by  all. 

One  clergyman  who  Is  an  assistant  to  the 
pastor  in  a  parish  in  the  South  told  me  in 
his  letter  favoring  H.  R.  4375  that  he  owned 
his  own  hcMne  when  he  was  called  to  this 
parish.  He  said  that  the  chivch  rented  its 
usual  home  for  the  assistant  and  gave  that 
rent  to  him  to  compensate  for  his  using  his 
own  home.  Recently  the  Biireau  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  informed  him  that  he  must  pay 
tax  on  that  rental  allowance,  even  though 
the  pastor  is  living  in  a  larger,  more  expen- 
sive home,  tax  free.  This  clergyman  has 
two  sons  In  the  process  of  becoming  clergy- 
men and  the  extra  tax  he  Is  now  bound  to 
pay  on  his  cash  rental  allowance  is  discrimi- 
natory. 

rtom.  Indianapolis  came  a  letter  stating 
approval  of  th|s  measure  and  pointing  oat 
that  three-fourths  of  600  ♦"♦^'Mtrt  are  not 
Xumlshed  parsonages. 
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ttM  stetsment;  *I  4o  not 
feel  the  ministry  shavM  bave  aay 
favors  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
piece  (A  legleiatiott  ought  to 
matter  between  those  ministers  w1m>  hava 
cash  allowaaees  for  their  rent  and  those 
minlstsrs  wlu>  sea  prevldsd  persenagsa  toy 
the  churdk.'* 

Wtom  Indiana  somes  the  o^IbIdb  that  "It 
would  ssem  that  in  aU  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned, there  ought  to  be  soais  uniformity 
•bout  tlUs  psaoUee.  It  wevld  seem  to  me 
that  tbs  fssssgi  ef  H.  B.  4975  would  1m  a 
satlstaetory  way  to  handle  the  situatkHi." 
Another  from  the  same  SUte  points  up  the 
Inequity  and  dtserlaalaaklon  against  mlnis- 
tsts  who  are  not  provided  with  a  parsonage, 
but  instead  reeeive  a  eash  allowance  in  lieu 
thereof  whlah  is  taxable. 

PBoa  Pennsylvania  a  pastor  points  out 
that  llisin  are  situations  wtare  coiipega- 
tions  find  U  RMSC  to  their  adAnt 
rent  sather  than  to  own  a 

Another  letter  from  Inrllana  is  from  the 
executive  secretary  of  a  State  religious  organ- 
isation who  says.  "I  travel  this  Nation  a  great 
deal  and  aaa  In  eonstant  eonCerenoe  with 
mlnteters,  and  I  find  that  tha  prssent  ruloa 
of  the  lTir"T*v  tax  make  for  real  dlsorlmina- 
tion  against  a  largs  section  of  our  clergy. 
My  hope  >s  that  this  bill  will  receive  tavor- 
f^\m  ^i^w^i/i^fatlim  " 

ft.»/^»twr  olergyman  argues  thusly.  "I  speak 
as  one  of  thoee  ordained  ministers  who  does 
not  hava  the  prlvUsgs  of  living  in  a  parson- 
age. Thoss  of  \u  who  find  it  necessary  to 
pay  for  our  own  housing  out  of  the  regular 
salary  which,  we  receive  often  find  that  tliis 
item  becomes  quite  a  flnanclal  factor  In  view 
of  the  graduated  tuoome  tax  scales." 

StiU  another  states,  "passing  thU  bin  wm 
bridge  Mm  inequity  which  now  exists  be- 
tween mtnhters'  tncome  taxes.  Tb»  jvesent 
practice  of  ixKome  taxes  seems  discrimina- 
tory." 

This  Is  a  sunide  of  tZie  optnton  that  has 
come  to  my  attention.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
Mil  oouM  have  been  oonstdered  this  year.  I 
realm,  however,  that  your  eommlttee  has 
bad  a  most  busy  schedule  and  It  is  dtffleult 
to  act  on  all  meritorious  legislation.  I  do 
beUeve  that  we  dioold  exert  every  effort  to 
have  this  bill  enaeted  into  law  as  It  Is  quite 
otivtous  a  serious  iBjustioe  Is  being  done  to 
thoee  Buinlsters  who  must  {nrovlde  Vtntix  own 


X  hmn  DO  kiteatton  of  *^v«ntIliB«f* 
Epgtrcam  eugtueeilug.  R  Is  aat  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  dams  and  lerees. 
irevertheliess.  we  slKnild  use  it  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  tlood-control  program*^ 
ipyw^ing  lesg  {or  dams  and  more  for  soil 
canaervatioii. 

One  of  the  most  worthy  proetams  in. 
operation  in  this  country  is  adn^idstered 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Thal( 
agency  has  done  excellent  work  In  or- 
ganizing soil-conservation  districts 
which  are  established  to  encourage  long- 
range  methods  oi  w^-building  and  re- 
tfHition.  lm?»i«Mng  mch  pra^ieea  as  re- 
forestation, contour  plowing,  and  ter- 
racing. The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
not  only  educates  for  and  encourages 
these  practices  but  also  fumisbes  tech- 
nical help  to  carry  them  out. 

The  Soil  CX>nservation  Service  quends 
only  about  $50  milUon  a  jrear  compared 
with  hundreds  of  mHnons  for  fk>od-con- 
trol  dams.  Yet  soQ  eoDservallan  prac- 
tices serve  the  dual  purpose  of  protecting 
our  lands  from  erosion  and  our  rivers 
from  floods. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  your  commit- 
tee win  favorably  report  ttiU  bfll  at  a  very 
early  date.  Oertataily,  In  these  times  when 
we  are  being  tbreatened  toy'a  godless  and 
anttreUgkms  world  movement  we  should 
correct  this  dUorlainatkm  against  certain 
ministers  of  the  gespsl  who  are  carrying  on 
Boeh  a  oeurageouB  fl^t  against  this  foe. 
Ovtalnly  this  is  not  toe  much  to  do  for  these 
people  who  are  csslng  for  our  spiritual 
welfare. 


Soa  CoaservafiM  VcrtM  the  Park  Baml 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  TT  f  Ttann 

IN  THS  SBNftTB  OP  THS  UmTBD  8X&TBS 

Monday.  Avw—t  3. 19S3 
Mr.  DOUOLAB.  Mr.  Presideat.  this 
Nation  is  continuously  faced  with  de- 
mands that  more  and  more  mllUnns  be 
spent  fbr  dams.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon JustlOeaAiaBS  Is  flood  control.  And 
79k  to  date.  w«  have  not  given  a  chance 
to  "upstream  CBginaering" — a  method  of 
cpntrolUng  floods  by  permanent  soH  con- 
servation, practices  which  will  both  bold 
much  of  the  water  where  itfaUa  aadaava 
our  irreplaceable  topsofl. 


Natinul  MaritBM  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  icssoim 
IN  THE  BOUai  OP  BXPBBSKNTATivCS 

Wednesdaif,J«nclO,i953  ' 
Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sal- 
wday.  May  33, 1  was  a  guest  of  the  Pro- 
peller Clab  of  the  United  States,  port  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  at  their  amiual  Mari- 
time Day  ^Unnn*.    The  Honorable  Sin- 
clair Weeks.  Secretary  of  Commcree,  de- 
livered an  address  whldi  I  thixk  every 
Member  of  Congress  rtiould  read.   Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  this 
timely  and  interesting  address: 
ADoaass  sr  Hom.  Smcuua  Wsans,  SacixTAsr 
or  CoMMxaca,  a*  tbb  Aknuai.  Misimra 
DAT  Dnms  or  thb  Paopxixa  Cujb  or  ths 
UxXTXD  Seatbs.  Poar  or  WasHuroroH.  D.  C. 
MATTLOwxa  HoTXL,  Sattjxdat,  Mat  23,  1953 
I  know  that  it  Is  gratifying  to  you  that 
President  T«*"ha»«*  tssasd  a  prodsmatlaa 
setting  up  Matiaoal  Maritime  Day  to  f ocas 
puUlc  attention  on  the  insportance  ot  tbe 
fHtpptwy  industry  and  ths  men  who  mmpose 

It. 

It  Is  also  sIgntAeant  that  tts  Prssidant 
likewise  proelainied  thisweele  ss  Wosld  Trade 

Ttade  and  sMpptog  see  closely  related. 
Tbe  success  of  pMoeftU  cosnaiwce  strength- 
ens the  American  eeonamy  on  irtileb  Is 
the  strengOt  of  the  free  world. 

Back  in  Octobsr  ia6a.0kenara 
In  a  telegram  to  the  Propeller  Onb  ef 
United  States  dsdaredr  "I  esnslder  the  mer- 
chant BUtflne  to  be  car  fourtb  ann  ef  de- 
fease Md  vltsA  to  the  stabmty 
of  our  faelgn  trade." 

As  aeciatary  ct  Otunmtme.  Sm  which 
partment  are  the  Maritime  Administration 
aad  ottMr  aawKlM  v^r^**"*  with  tsade 
and  f»>«Tr««e,  y  uywt  that  OUs  sdmlnts- 
tsoMais  Is  the  ataat-ehaniplDn  at  tha  Asnsrl- 
can  Merohant  lisslnek 

Ttue  ftiea<b*1p,  howeeei;  meana  more 
than  tossing  orcblda  er  wria^  tha  observance 
of  NwlieiMl  MarftttasB  Dsiy  as  the  oocaslon 
for  making  UBraeeoMbli 

Tou  isi  the  ladastry 
world  sltiiatlon. 


No  boneat  cAdal  wlU  proaslse  you 
Tn»i«mr>tiim    before    midnight.    But    I    do 
jilmm  tbat  we  in  niHiiasiin  wtU  try  ta  do 
evoythliv  peaslMe  to  bdp  solva  the 


Instead  ef  Mtlng  our  fingernails  In 
Watton  cr  paaBii«  the  buck  to  the 
we  have  initiated  the  greatest  evaluatta»  eC 
tha  mexahant  mailna  m  mere  than  a 


With  the  asslstanoe  ot  the  best  ysoCea- 
slonal  sauresa  In  the  Federal  Govern  mnnS 
and  in  eenjunetion  witit  the  wise  advlaa  oC 
tbe  prWate  marttiaM  Indostry,  we  have  al- 
ready come  up,  we  think,  with  a  few  at  ti»a 
Miawsrs.  We  eapaet  to  produce  atew  aaore 
In  tbe  near  future,  aik  Ineirtng  towaida  thw 
develepBMnt  of  an  ovetail  piagysm  ha  tha 

But  although.  Uks  you,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  future,  we  haven't  forgat-- 
ten  the  peesent.  In  owr  WS3>-64  budget  we 
reqisssted  SlM,8Ba«(lB0  for  saaritlms  aetlel- 
tlss,  Indudlng  training,  ship  conslruetlon. 
oontract  liquidation,  operating  differential 
SKriasidlss  and  other  benefite. 

Our  eetiasate  for  operatlan-<UffemntlaL 
siiliaMhis  wea  iSft  aoUllon^  an  incieeee  eC: 
$40  million  above  tbe  Tnwnan  budget  r»r 
Hunste  Prevision  bad  not  been  made  tor 
ImU  p^m^  ot  mubtJOr  obligations  ineuiredi 
during  tiie  years  1M1  through  IMS. 

Tbe  maaey  Is  due  ta  operators.  We  think, 
it  to  only  talr  that  Unde  Saa  sheidd  pap 
private  shipping  finna  what  be  owes  them« 
and  CaaNaaeree  oflklala  went  to  bat  on  Gap^ 
Itol  Hill  for  the  shipping  industry.  But  noW; 
and  than  I  hear  aetoee  in  the  saartttane  fim- 
tami^  saying.  "That's  all  right.  But  wbaSi 
are  you  doing  for  us  now?" 

If  we  cannot  always  do  for  shipping  aH 
that  some  reqtiast.  we  are  doing  what  wa 
sincerely  believe  la  best  f  er  the  country,  tak- 
ciudlng  shipping 

We  think  that  the  start  of  a  new  admlnia- 
tratlcn  fumtohfid  tha  gppartunlty  for  taking 
a  new  look  at  the  AuMrlcan  Msrtfiant  Ma-- 
rlne.  We  are  revlewtog  poHcles  to  determine 
whether  the  underlying  obJecMvvee  of  sud^ 
policies  are  consistent  with  the  cunent  over- 
all responsibilities  of  the  United  States. 

The  foUowlXJg  prlnrlplsa  wlU  guide  \m  In 
thto  <»«»»'  p'^frr nrl  Tt  elavuatlon  and  in  tlv 
<tectoions  that  wlU  be  determined. 

1.  A  ntii^twiMWi  of  Federal  Oovernment  par- 
tldpation  In  the  merchant  mazine,  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  ot  nattonal 
security  amk  the  flacal  ptfiley  a<  tha  admla- 
IstratlMk 

SL  Private  ownership  and  operatton. 

8.  BUmlnatton  at  Oovemment  dupUesSlail. 

4.  Encouragement  of  private  inltiativa  in 
the  devetopaaent  at  shipptng. 

6.  BOdent.  cconemlcal.  effective  adndnla- 
tiatlon. 

We  Mre  foUowli^  these  overaU  ptlimi|»lea 
in  maritima  e*"***.  aviatlnn,  lulaiul 


ways,  public 
flslds  in  the 

As  a  means  oC  expert 
industry  in  cbsrting  cur  ooane,  we  haws  set 
up  an  ocean-sblpptng^  panel  In  the 
portation  Advlssry  Ooonell  of 
D^BHtannt.  This  groop  is  repraeentatlve 
at  aU  martttma  aBtMMea— both  gaograptaleal 
and  f  uncOonalb 

In  addition,  my  door  and  the  doer  of  tha 
^— .HriwM  /i^trf*"^  **■■*»—«  xmdOT  the  dlreetion 
at  Under  Seuehay  for  Tranepartatfcm, 
Robert  B.  Murray.  Jr..  and  Marittans  Admln- 
latrator.  A.  WL  Oatov.  sra  SlvMya  wMB^psa 
to  other  leadsB  ot  the  nvritbne  tndtwtry. 
Their  optalgcs  end  eqiert  advtca  sre  wel-* 

and  the  gap 

we^  af  sMp^ 
eertain  sobeMles 

m 


mtbaMghtar 
between 


But  WW  also  MBsve  In  »eswi»fvat» 
finance.    We  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  should 


' 


i 

1 

1.1 


^  ■ 
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get  out  of  tb»  iHnfclng  buslneas  m  faat  as 
feasible. 

Hence,  one  of  oar  first  efforts  has  been  to 
erxxmrage  the  financing  of  an  applicant's 
portion  of  new  ship  construction  through 
private  Institutions.  I  can  report  that  ship 
owners  are  cooperating  with  us  la  this  new 
endesTor. 

The  success  of  this  program  might  elim- 
inate some  of  the  public  misunderstanding 
88  to  need  for  subsidy  in  shipbuilding.  Much 
of  the  public  support  of  the  merchant  marine 
In  Kuropean  maritime  countries  stems  from 
a  wider  base  of  financial  Interest  In  their 
shipping  industry. 

We  are  seeking.  In  conjvmctlon  with  the 
Defense  Department,  to  fix  proper  rvlatlon- 
shlp  of  the  use  of  Oovemment-owned  Tessela 
to  augment  privately  owned  shipping  in 
hauling  cargoes  to  meet  national  security 
needs. 

As  you  know,  general  agency  operation  of 
Oovemment-owned  ships  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Korea  has  only  been  employed  to 
meet  critical  shortages  of  bottoms  required 
for  military  and  mutual-aid  programs.  As 
soon  as  private  tonnage  has  become  avail- 
able, the  Oovemment-owned  cargo  ships  are 
returned  to  the  reserve  fleet. 

We  are  exploring  the  problem  of  maln> 
tenanee  of  adequate  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repair  facilities  In  face  of  foreign  low-cost 
competition.  Because  of  the  abeence  of  mass 
production  techniques  on  relatively  small 
orders,  the  ship  construction  Industry  faces 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  lower  vmlt 
costs. 

We  are  surveying  many  other  maritime 
problems,  whose  discussion  time  does  not 
permit  now. 

We  are  not  so  vain  as  to  bocwt  that  a 
4-month-old  administration  has  all  the 
answers  to  the  964  questions.  But  we  are 
not  scared  off  by  the  magnitude  of  long- 
unsolved  problems. 

We  want  the  best  American  merchant  ma- 
rine possible,  provided  no  more  dollars  are 
spent  from  the  Public  TTeasxiry  than  are 
necessary  in  the  attainment  of  our  legitimate 
objectives  and  provided  taxpayers  get  dollar 
value  for  every  dollar  spent. 

No  matter  how  good  a  program  may  seem 
to  be.  it  Is  sound  business  procedure  to 
restudy  it  from  time  to  time  In  the  hope  ctf 
Improving  it  or — If  reevaluatlon  tmcovers 
serious  flaws — of  changing,  reducing,  or 
scrapping  it. 

If  the  present  subsidy  and  tax  deferment 
aid  programs  are  sound,  they  can  stand  a 
checkup.  If  they  are  not  soimd.  the  public 
can  be  saved  tax  money  by  modification  or 
elimination. 

We  in  the  Commerce  Department  right  now 
are  concentrating  on  how  to  help  your  in- 
dustry. In  yoiu-  interest,  we  are  presenting 
our  views  to  the  Congress  as  It  examines  the 
need  iar  new  maritime  legislation. 

But  shli^Jlng  men.  themselves,  point  out 
that  progress  wiU  be  dlfllcult  unless  some 
elements  in  the  Industry  compose  their  dif- 
ferences. Satisfactory  solutions  will  require 
the  imagination,  the  initiative,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  shipping  Indxistry  itself. 

Siurely  this  old  tried  and  tested  industry — 
distinguished  by  gumption  and  vision  since 
Columbus  sought  a  new  trade  route  to  the 
Indies  and  Yankee  Clippers  beat  competitors 
in  the  China  trade — surely  this  resoivrceful 
industry  will  continue  to  come  up  with 
creative  ideas. 

In  concliislon.  I  want  to  state  with  deep 
conviction  that  no  industry  on  sea  or  land 
or  in  the  air  today  lives  unto  Itself  alone. 
Our  sec\irlty  and  our  economy  are  Inter- 
vroven.  Our  Government  and  our  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  are  partners. 

Presldaiikr  Cisenhower  is  seeking  a  deli- 
cately bataeced  system  which  avoids  ex- 
tremes. He  seeks  a  military  program  that 
neither  weakens  our  might  nor  undermines 
our  financial  strength  through  excessive 
costs  of  armament.    Ha  seeks  a  trad*  pco- 


of 
plafee 


gran  that  neither  prevent*  Imparts  from 
alo  wly  lessening  the  need  for  foreign  aid  nor 
haims  our  own  standards  of  living. 

I  [e  wants  a  return  to  sound  money  in  place 
Inflation;   free  c<»npetltive  enterprise  in 
of  Federal  paternalism  and  Increasing 
state  control:   hope  of  world  peace,  rather 
thin  the  continual  fear  of  seemingly  Inev- 
itable war. 

J  a   these   goals   are   reached,   our   entire 
ooi  ntry  will  be  helped. 

1  he  challenge  before  every  bxisinessman  In 
shipping  and  in  every  other  industry  Is  to 
above  sole  self-interest.  It  is  to  exercise 
business  statesmanship  equal  to  the  exacting 
dez  lands  of  our  generation. 

am  sure  that  the  country  can  cciwt  on 
again. 


you 


Multiple-Price  Plus  for  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAlf  SAS 

If  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

*r.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wheat 
Ad'  Isory  Committee  appointed  by  Secre- 
tar  7  Benson  has  recently  recommended 
a  r  lultiple-price  plan  for  wheat.  This 
cor  imittee,  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sen  tative  producers,  distributors,  millers. 
an<  exporters  of  wheat,  made  this  rec- 
omnendation  after  a  thorough  study 
of  the  present  price-support  program 
as  well  as  other  proposals  relating  to 
wh  tat.  I  find  there  is  much  interest 
in  his  plan,  andunder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  tbe  Rxcokd.  I  include 
the  following  summary  of  its  key  fea- 
tures which  has  been  prepared  at  my 
req  lest  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  WUcox,  of  the 
Lib-ary  of  Congress: 
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multiple  price  plans  vary  greatly  In 

niunerous  details  they  all  are  designed 

ure  wheat  i^-oducers  full  parity  or  some 

price  for  the  portion  of  the  United  States 

"  crop  sold  for  domestic  food  consiimp- 

They  also  permit  free  movement  of 

Into    foreign    trade    at    competitive 
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FxaTvais  or  Mxn.nPLi-Paicx  Plams  ro« 
Wbxat 


following  key  features  Indicate  how 
a  multiple  price  plan  might  be  operated: 
Marketing  certificate  aUotments  would 
Itsued  to  each  wheatgrower  on  his  pro- 
late  share   of   the    total    amount   of 
consumed  in  the  United  States  tor 
One  method  of  issuing  the  certificate 
aUol^ents  to  wheat  producers  would  be: 

The   Secretary  of   Agriculture   woiUd 
Ine  each  year  pHor  to  the  beginning 
wheat  marketing  year  the  pcal;lon  of 
rheat  crop  indicated  to  be  used  domes- 
tically for  hiunan  food  and  proclaim  such 
as  the  national  marketing  certificate 
for  wheat. 

The   national   quota,  so   proclaimed, 

be  apportioned  among  the  States  and 

The  county  quotas  would  be  dls- 

trlb\4ted  to  the  individual  farms  on  the  basis 

production  and  good  farming  prac- 


pist 


Marketing  certificates  would  be  Issued 
wheat-producing  farm,  covering  a 
amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the  cer- 
quota  allotted  to  such  farm, 
rhe  value  of  eachr  certificate,  to  be  de- 
ned  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  ' 
to  the  marketing  year,  would  be  the 
mce  between  the  estimated  parity  price 
1  he  estimated  average  farm  price. 


(Tbe  certificates  may  be  issued  in  the  fona  'v 
of  negotiable  drafts  on  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  They  would  be  issued  to  farm- 
ers ahead  of  harvest  time,  thereby  helping 
them  to  finance  farm  operations  during  the 
high-expense  season.  Since  the  number  of 
certificates  allotted  to  each  wheatgrower 
would  be  unaffected  by  his  actual  wheat  pro- 
duction in  that  year,  the  certificates  would 
also  serve  to  some  extent  as  insurance  against 
low  crop  yields. 

3.  To  Insure  orderly  farm  marketing  of 
wheat,  loans  would  be  made  available  at 
levels  comparable  to  corn  loans  or  slightly 
higher. 

4.  Persons  making  first  sales  or  Importa- 
tions of  any  product  manufactured  wholly  or 
in  part  from  wheat  would  be  required  to 
piuchase  certificates  equivalent  to  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  used  in  the  product  sold  or 
Imported.  Collections  from  processors  (and 
Importers)  would  be  paid  into  a  revolving 
fund  set  up  by  CCC.  out  of  which  the  oer- 
tiflcstes  Issued  to  producers  would  be  paid. 
No  certificates  would  be  required  to  be  pur- 
chased on  wheat  processed  for  export. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  certificates  would  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  wheat  processed  for 
domestic  food  consumption,  which  would  re- 
fiect  parity  prices  to  producers. 

fl.  Market  prices  would  be  at  levels  permit- 
ting exports,  under  International  agreement 
or  otherwise,  without  the  need  for  Oorem- 
ment  export  subsidies. 

7.  With  each  farmer  having  his  allotment 
for  an  assured  market  outlet  at  full  parity, 
and  free  market  prices  depended  upon  to 
move  the  production  In  excess  of  such  allot- 
ments into  nonfood  uses  or  export,  the  nee4 
for  production  controls  is  minimized. 

8.  In  the  case  of  .iistalned  price  declines 
below  the  loan  level  (which  may  continue 
untU  current  excessive  stocks  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  have  been  worked  off),  acreage 
allotments  may  be  required.  Marketing 
quotas  would  not  be  required,  however,  as 
the  incentive  to  comply  with  the  allotments 
would  be  strong.  A  producer  would  not  be 
given  any  certificates  If  he  failed  to  plant 
within  bis  allotment. 

9.  A  Bhlft  to  a  multiple-prloe  system  from 
the  present  program  for  wheat  would  call  for 
a  transitional  program  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  adjustment  of  wheat  productfcm. 
marketing,  and  price  levels  to  free  market 
prices. 

10.  In  general,  multlple-pnoe  plans  by  tba 
use  of  certificates  plus  free  market  prices  in 
the  high  value  market  and  free  prices  in  the 
other  markets  give  farmers  maximum  market 
income  from  their  crop.  Only  by  continuing 
to  benefit  from  large-scale  export  subsidy 
programs  financed  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  can  wheat  producers  obtain  equal 
returns  from  the  present  program. 

Such  estimates  as  have  been  made  indi- 
cate that  with  a  multiple-price  system 
wheat  producers'  incomes  would  be  main-°" 
talned  at  as  high  or  higher  level  than  «<»n 
be  expected  from  continued  operation  of  ths 
present  program  In  the  next  few  years. 


Tbe  Eiseabower  Admiaistratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  KISSOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thur$day,  June  25, 1953 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
O^rks  in  Missouri  one  is  often  treated  to 
the  political  wisdom  of  some  of  our  coim- 
try  editors  of  rural-county  newspapers, 
whose  power  of  analysis  and  accurate 
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appraisal  are  far  superior  to  many  edi- 
tors of  our  large  city  newspapers. 

Mr.  Emory  Melton,  editor  of  our  Cass- 
ville  (Mo.)  Republican,  is  a  sterling;  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  A  young  man, 
who  served  with  distinction  in  our  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II, 
and  later  as  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Barry  County.  Mo.,  he  possesses  a  keen 
and  penetrating  insight  into  both  the 
political  leadership  and  great  national 
Issues.  Recently  he  wrote  the  following 
editorial  which  I  hope  every  Member  of 
Congress— and  especially  my  Republican 
brethren— -will  read: 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  been 
In  power  for  4  months — a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  give  Congress,  the  commentators,  and 
the  public  at  large  a  good  idea  of  its  objec- 
tives  and  methods.  Much  discussion  is  going 
the  roimds  as  to  how  it  has  done  thus  far. 

The  consenstis  Is  that  the  President's  popu- 
lar standing  is  as  high  as  It  was  at  the  time 
of  his  election — perhaps  even  higber.  He 
has  improved  materially  as  a  speaker,  and 
he  presents  his  thoughts  with  greater  clarity 
and  precision.  He  has  a  happy  and  rare  com- 
bination of  friendliness  and  dignity.  His 
continued  stress  on  traditional,  old-fashioned 
Ideals  and  principles  has  evoked  the  warmest 
kind  of  response  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
millions  of  people. 

He  has  enjoyed  a  genuine  'honeymoon** 
with  a  Congress  which  Is  narrowly  divided 
between  the  parties  and  this  happy  relation- 
ship is  continuing.  All  the  basic  elements 
In  his  legislatlvt;  program  seem  almost  certain 
of  approval,  tfiough  there  will  be  delays — 
the  President  and  his  team  are  learning  that 
in  government,  results  cant  be  attained 
nearly  as  quickly  as  In  military  and  business 
life.  There  has  been  little  really  bitter  con- 
gressional criticism  of  his  administration  or 
himself.  For  the  most  part,  debate  over 
controversial  Issues  has  been  conducted  on 
a  high  plane. 

Where  and  when  the  administration  has 
shown  weakness,  it  generally  has  been  due 
to  political  inexperience — no  one  in  the  top 
group  ever  held  a  top  Federal  position  before. 
To  take  one  example,  the  early  furor  over  the 
stockholdings  of  certain  Cabinet  appointees, 
and  the  period  of  confiision  that  fcrilowed. 
seemed  largely  due  to  ignoraiue  o^  misun- 
derstanding of  an  old  law.  To  take  another, 
some  of  the  Cabinet  members  obvloxisly  felt 
that  reorganization  of  their  departmenU 
could  be  accomplished  In  ]lg  Ume,  whereas, 
due  to  oivU  service,  members  on  occasion 
have  woxinded  congreeslonal  sensibilities,  oe- 
■cavise  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  unwrit- 
ten laws  of  protocol  and  custom  that  are 
Jealously  upheld  by  both  Hoixse  and  Senate. 

In  helping  the  Eisenhower  administration 
make  its  unavoidable  adjustments  to  the 
realities  of  political  life,  the  man  who  was 
his  foremost  opponent  for  the  nomination 
has  done  yeoman  service — the  able  and  com- 
plex senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Robert  A. 
Taft.  No  one  living,  in  all  probability,  knows 
as  much  about  how  the  Government  operates. 
or  Is  as  adroit  at  getting  things  done.  Almost 
everyone  once  predicted  an  early  Taft-El- 
senhower  split.  Now  It  looks  as  If  the  two 
men  have  reached  a  firm  working  and  per- 
sonal relationship.  DisslmUar  as  they  are 
In  many  ways,  their  basic  principles  are 
much  the  same.  Senator  Taft  has  said  that 
he  will  not  attempt  to  get  the  presidential 
nomination  again,  and  that  he  expects  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  be  the  victorious  l»5fl 
candidate.  He  Is  devoting  himself  to  mak- 
ing this  RepuMlcan  administration  a  suc- 
cess. In  prestige  and  Influence  he  is  second 
only  to  the  President  himself,  and  he  Is 
much  more  skillful  In  political  dealings. 

To  sum  up  the  general  view,  the  adminis- 
tration is  doing  exceUently — and  all  the  fu- 
ture auguries  are  favorable. 


Report  to  My  G»stitaeBtt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PKXKSTLVANZA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  opportimity  to  re- 
port to  the  people  of  Berks  County,  the 
14th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  I 
represent  in  Congress. 

I  make  this  report  to  my  constituents 
because  I  believe  the  people  want  to  know 
and  have  a  right  to  know  what  their  Rep- 
resentative has  done. 

I  believe  the  people  expect  their  Repre- 
sentative to  support  the' platform  of  their 
party  on  which  he  campaigned  for  elec- 
tion.   That  I  have  done  faithfully. 

On  numerous  legislative  proposals  I 
have  supported  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. However,  such  legislation  was 
similar  to  the  prbposals  which  liberal 
Democratic  Members  have  sponsored 
and  supported  in  the  past.  On  many 
important  Issues.  I  opposed  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Along  with  other 
liberal  Democratic  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  opposed  the  President's  finan- 
cial policies.  Liberal  Democrats  also  op- 
posed the  increase  in  interest  rates.  We 
opposed  the  $2  billion  handout  to  specu- 
lators who  invested  in  bonds  floated  by 
the  Hitler  government  of  Nazi  Germany. 
These  policies  mean  more  debt  and  more 
taxes  for  the  average  American,  who  was 
promised  less  debt  and  less  taxes. 

Democrats  supported  the  President's 
program  in  every  case  whe^  he  proposed 
continuation  of  necessary  programs.  As 
an  example,  such  legislation  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  excess-profits  tax.  recipro- 
cal-trade agreements,  aid  to  democratic 
nations  in  the  fi^rht  against  communism, 
reorganization  plans,  were  all  passed 
with  Democratic  votes,  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  conservative 
Republicans.  Of  course,  the  Democrats 
supported  legislation  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  whefi  he  asked  to  con- 
tinue programs  which  Democrats  origi- 
nally inaugurated  and  always  supported. 

On  legislation  like  social-security  re- 
form, labor-management  relations,  and 
tax  reduction  it  was  a  different  matter. 
The  Republicans  sidetracked  this  im- 
portant and  necessary  legislation.  They 
were  in  a  rush  to  help  the  monopolies 
take  over  the  oil  and  natural  resources. 
They  did  not  wait  long  until  they  hiked 
the  interest  rates  and  paid  speculators 
for  the  worthless  German  bonds.  But 
they  postponed  and  delayed  social  se- 
curity and  tax  reforms. 

Great  damage  was  done  to  liberal  leg- 
islative proems  when  serious  appro- 
priation cuts  were  made.  By  cutting  off 
f  imds  many  good  programs  were  weak- 
ened or  whittled  down  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Programs  to 
conserve  the  Nation's  soil  and  natural 
resources,  the  forests,  and  the  wildlife 
and  park  services  were  seriously  hurt  by 
cutting  off  necessary  funds. 

The  cut  in  the  Labor  Department 
budget  has  made  it  impossible  lor  the 


Government  to  properly  administer  the 
labor  laws  and  protect  the  average  citi- 
zen when  he  is  wronged.  The  lack  of 
enforcement  of  protective  labor  laws  is 
very  costly  to  the  wage  workers,  partic- 
ularly those  who  are  not  organized  and 
who  are  in  the  lowest-income  brackets. 
When  laws  pertaining  to  safety  require- 
ments, minimum  wages,  and  child  labor 
are  not  properly  enforced  the  law  has 
little  meaning,  and  many  people  are  hurt 
unjustly.  The  Republicans  did  not  re- 
peal this  legislation  as  some  would  like, 
but  they  cut  off  funds,  which  has  a  crip- 
pling effect  of  proper  administration  of 
the  service. 

mmCPLOTXEMT    nrsTTSAWCK 

The  cut  in  the  imemployment  Insur- 
ance reserve  fund  is  another  example  of 
how  essential  programs  are  being 
wrecked.  If  unemployment  increases  to 
any  great  extent,  then  the  people  will 
feel  the  result  of  wrecking  this  reserve 
fund.  The  opponents  of  unemployment 
insurance  do  not  dare  to  kill  the  legis- 
lation outright,  but  if  they  can  wipe  out 
reserve  fimds,  the  results  would  be  pretty 
much  the  same. 

The  public  does  not  yet  feel  the  im- 
pact of  these  unwise  policies.  But  if  the 
planned  recession  brings  serious  unem- 
ployment, as  it  no  doubt  will,  many  fam- 
ilies will  suffer  great  hardship  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  unwarranted  decision  to  take 
away  from  the  people  what  has  been 
built  up  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  evil  of  unemployment. 

A  BASIC  ISSXTB 

No  matter  what  you  may  think  of  the 
record  of  the  83d  Congress,  it  did  inau- 
gurate policies  which  are  resulting  in 
considerable  change.  As  I  pointed  out 
during  the  election  campaign  last  year, 
the  real  issue  between  the  extreme  con- 
servatives and  the  liberal  Membei^  of 
Congress  is  whether  to  curtail  or  expand 
the  economy.  Liberal  Members  believe 
that  an  expansion  program  is  funda- 
mentally necessary  in  order  for  people 
and  the  Nation  to  continue  on  a  high 
level  of  prosperity,  and  in  keeping  the 
Nation  morally,  physically,  and  econom- 
ically strong. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  policy 
has  been  one  of  curtailment.  It  calls  for 
a  planned  recession,  which  its  big-busi- 
ness supporters  believe  necessary.  Busi- 
ness publications  and  confidential  news- 
letters to  businessmen  admit  that  the 
objective  is  to  slow  down  business  and 
put  a  curb  on  the  so-called  "boom."  The 
contention  is  that  this  kind  of  a  program 
would  make  business  tighten  up  and  be- 
come more  efficient.  They  confess  that 
they  want  some  unemployment,  which 
they  say  would  cause  workers  to  work 
better  and  to  be  more  productive.  Big 
business  believes  a  little  imemployment 
would  be  a  good  thing.  There  wouldn't 
be  as  much  overtime  as  now,  if  the  cur- 
tailment program  continues.  This  ob- 
jective, together  with  a  tight  money  pol- 
icy, has  been  effectively  pushed  by  the 
Eisenhower  supporters  of  curtailment 
and  the  hard  money  philosophy.  The 
tight  money  policy  has  already  been 
very  costly  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  in- 
dividual citizens  who  are  compelled  to 
pay  a  substantial  increase  for  goods  and 
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government  services.  But  the  real  Im- 
pact is  still  several  months  away.  It  Is 
feared  that,  as  a  final  result  of  this  policy 
living  staiD^dards  will  fall  for  many  peo- 
ple. A  relatively  few  will  reap  a  rich 
harvest. 


Not  all  bustneasmen  favor  the  Elsen- 
hower curtailment — ^hard  money  pro- 
gram. Orowing  oppoelticm  to  curtail- 
ment is  seen.  The  opposition,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  comes  largely  from  business 
sources,  particularly  the  leaders  of  small 
business.  There  is  grave  fear  among 
these  leaders  that  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
cession small  business  would  seriously 
suffer  and  many  small  coDcema  would 
find  it  difficult  to  survlye  in  face  of 
monopoly  competition. 

Liberal  members  who  oppose  the 
Eisenhower  curtailment  and  hard- 
money  policies  insist  that  an  expansion 
program  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
point  to  the  bulging  warehouses  flUed 
with  civilian  goods,  and  the  falling  needs 
•  for  defense  production.  With  threatened 
unemployment,  liberal  Democrats  insist 
on  expansion.  Such  a  program,  they 
insist  would  create  work.  It  would  pre- 
serve and  improve  human  and  natural 
resources.  It  would  create  wealth  and 
an  increased  national  income  which 
would  ease  the  payment  of  taxes  and  to 
the  lowering  and  final  liquidatiiHiN^  the 
national  debt 

The  differences  of  thinfcing  on  the 
Issue  of  curtailment  and  expcuision  is  the 
real  conflict  that  is  taking  place  between 
liberal  and  •  conservative  forces  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  behind  many  of  the 
important  domestic  policy  bills  which 
Congress  acts  upon.  The  curtailment 
program  is  being  pushed  and  the  planned 
recession  is  on  its  way. 

Democrats  propose  expansion  bf  the 
economy — a  program  to  build  schools 
and  hospitals,  highways,  and  sewer  ssrs- 
tems.  Tliey  ask  for  a  greatly  expanded 
and  improved  Social  Seciu^ty  program. 
They  seek  not  a  float  of  unemployment 
but  full  employment,  more  jobs  and 
more  opportunity  to  live  a  full  and  abiui- 
dantlife. 

The  next  session  of  Congress  will  see 
a  continuation  of  the  conflict  between 
the  forces  of  curtailment  and  expansion. 
Scxnetimes  the  conflict  is  called  States 
rights  versus  centralized  government" 
but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  brass 
tacks  it's  the  age-old  conflict  of  big 
special  interests  against  the  people  and 
the  public  welfare. 

The  1st  session  of  the  83d  Congress 
saw  a  victory  for  curtailment — for  mo- 
nopoly and  for  reaction. 

POLITICAL  COMPLBOOir 

The  83d  CMiigress,  as  well  as  the  new 
administration,  were  dominated  by  the 
Republican  Par^.  Although  the  OOP 
majority  was  not  very  imposing  one  fac- 
tor contributed  to  its  decisive  strength, 
the  Dixlecrat-Republlcan  coalition, 
which  worked  to  the  Democrats'  dis- 
adv^tage  during  the  82d  Congress,  was 
again  resorrected  and  gave  the  majority 
party  a  suUlantial  margin  of  victory  on 
certain  key  issues  which  liberal  Demo- 
crats opposed. 

xzPDTsrvi  KLCCTunr 

J  /"TUt^QOF  victory,  which  swept  the  Na- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1952.  was  very  expen- 


sire.  It  was  reported  that  $5.6  million 
w  IS  spent  by  the  candidates  and  by  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  National 
C  tmmlttees  to  elect  the  83nl  Congress. 
T  lis  sum  does  not  Include  the  moneys 
e:  pended  in  behalf  of  congressional  can- 
d  dates  by  various  individuals  and  clubs. 

Of  the  $5.6  million,  the  Republicans 
silent  $4.1  million,  and  the  Democrats 

.3  million.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
t4at  the  Reputdican  House  Campaign 
C  unmittee  laid  out  $1.7  million  in  behalf 


its  candidates,  while  the  House  Demo- 
cratic congressional  committee  spent 
o:  dy  $19,000.  This  100-to-l  ratio  appar- 
ently contributed  to  the  election  of  a 
G  OP  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
»  ntatives. 

Official  reports  on  campaign  expendi- 
t\  res  show  that  a  big-business  front  or- 
ILnization  with  headquarters  in  Chl- 
ci  bgo  made  a  big  contribution  to  my  op- 
p  ment  in  the  Berks  County  election  last 
U  ovember.  This  front,  with  a  deceptive 
n  une.  "Americans  for  America."  is  head- 
er I  by  General  Robert  Wood.  Wood  was 
associated  for  many  years  with  Sears, 
li  oebuck  &  Ca  Other  interests  associ- 
a  ed  with  this  Republican  front  organ- 
i:  atlon  are  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
c  lange,  Pullman.  Inc.,  Cudahy,  Hormel, 
C  annett    newspaper    chain.     McGraw 


ir 


F  [ibllshing  Co.,  big  oil  and  cattle  inter- 
e  ts  from  Texas,  and  Wall  Street  opera- 
U  irs.  Many  of  the  individuals  associated 
^ith  this  front  were  supporters  of  the 
America  First  movement,  a  pro-Fascist 

0  'ganization  which   was   active   before 

1  itler  Germany  declared  war  on  the 

I  nlted  States. 
This  special-interest  group  is  organ- 
ic ed  to  fight  social  reform  measures.  It 
s  >ent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  seek- 
hig  the  defesrt  of  candidates  who  sup- 
p}rt  liberal  legislation  which  is  benefl- 
c  al  to  the  people  and  tQ.  the  general 
p|ibllc 

TBS    PSOCISCS 

In  reviewing  the  accomplishments  of 
tills  Congress,  I  think  that  we  should  re- 
n  ind  ourselves  that  the  Republican  can- 
d  dates  made  many  promises  to  the  peo- 

e  of  the  United  States  d\iring  the  last 
a  kmpaign.  Their  post-election  actions 
s]  lould  be  judged,  therefore,  in  the  light 
o|  the  following  major  pledges: 

In  the  field  of  international  relations, 
ofar  Nation  was  to  receive  a  new,  positive 
foreign  policy.  The  Communists  were 
g  >lng  to  be  put  In  their  place  in  the  Far 
E  ist,  and  told  to  retreat  in  Europe.   The 

II  >eration  of  the  Soviet-dominated  coun- 
tiiies  was  to  be  at  hand. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  affairs,  busi- 
ng was  to  be  relieved  of  a  large  part  of 
O  >vemment  regiilation.  a  sound  economy 
w  B^  to  be  preserved,  and  the  people  were 
t4  enjoy  a  higher  level  of  prosperity. 

Social  sec\irity  was  to  be  extended  and 
iihproved.  the  Labor-Management  Act 
n  vised,  foreign  trade  liberalized,  agrl- 
cidtural  problems  solved,  immigration 
law  altered,  budget  balanced,  national 
di  ibt  reduced,  and  taxes  lowered.  Oov- 
ei  nment  was  going  to  cost  less,  and  we 
w  ;re  going  to  receive  more  security  for 
le  »  money. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  complete  list. 

have  merely  mentioned  these  major 
pledges  in  order  that  we  may  keep  them 


session   of   the   Republican-dominated 
83d  Congress. 

TBM  (OTBAWAT   PmOQSAlC 

While  the  majority  party  and  Its  lead- 
ership dragged  their  feet  on  Issues  Im- 
portant to  public  well-being,  they  played 
fast  and  loose  with  our  national  wealth. 
Under  the  pretext  of  getting  away  f  rom^ 
"creeping  socialism,"  they  Initiated  a 
tremendous  giveaway  of  our  national 
resources. 

The  first  big  giveaway  came  with  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  tidelands-oU 
bill,  which  bestowed  upon  a  few  States 
our  national  oil  deposits  located  under 
the  marginal  sea. 

The  Continental  Shelf,  which  sur- 
rounds the  American  continent  and  is 
covered  by  the  marginal  sea,  Is  endowed 
with  fabulously  rich  oil  and  mineral  de- 
posits  valued  at  between  $60  billion  and 
$200  billion.  On  three  separate  occa- 
sions the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  these 
resources  belong  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Most  Democrats  in 
Congress  tried  to  save  the  wealth  from 
these  oil  deposits  for  educational  pur- 
poses, for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
our  country." 

But  President  Eisenhower  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Republicans,  together  With 
southern  Democrats,  decided  to  give  this 
wealth  away. 


mind  as  we  review  the  accompUsh- 


m  ents  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  first 


The  giveaway  did  not  stop  with  the 
tldelands  oil  bilL  The  House  next  or- 
dered the  Government  to  sell  its  28  syn- 
thetic-rubber plants  to  private  industry 
for  a  fraction  of  their  cost  These  planta 
were  constructed  by  the  Government  at 
great  cost  during  World  War  IL  In  ad- 
dition, the  conditions  proposed  for  the 
sale  were  such  as  to  give  the  big  rubber 
barons  an  almost  exclusive  chance  to 
acquire  these  factories  which  cost  the 
taxpayers  mllUons  of  dollars. 

The  Government  should  help  private 
enterprise.  But  it  should  not  give  away 
properties  bought  > with  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  some  special  interests  and  for 
only  a  fraction  of  their  cost  The  advan- 
tage is  with  the  monopoly  rubber  inter- 
ests who  operate  these  Government 
plants. 

The  giveaway  of  our  public  power  re- 
sources was  next  on  the  list  Rn*  many ' 
years  the  Government  has  partlc^ted 
in  the  development  of  such  resources  by 
building  huge,  multipunxjse  dams  such 
as  the  Hoover  Dam.  When  private  in- 
dustry could  do  the  job  the  Government 
authorized  private  enterprise  to  develop 
these  resources,  but  made  certain  that 
the  electricity  produced  by  privately 
owned  power  plants  would  be  available 
on  priority  basis  and  at  reasonable  rates 
to  mimlcipalitles  and  other  pubUc  bodies. 

The  present  administration  appears  to 
be  throwing  both  principles  of  this  policy 
to  the  wind.  The  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  McKay,  who  gave  the  power- 
ful Idaho  Power  Co.  a  free  hand  In  de- 
veloping the  potential  of  Hells  Canyon, 
is  a  case  in  point 

This,  by  no  means,  exhausts  all  the 
Important  items  on  the  give-away  pro- 
gram. The  Government  is  playing  a 
new  tsrpe  of  Santa  Claus.  with  those  who 
need  the  least  getting  the  most.  Wait- 
ing in  line  with  their  hands  outstretched 
are  the  cattle  and  sheep  barons  who 
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hope  to  receive  our  national  grazing 
lands;  the  oil  interests,  who  cast  their 
hopes  on  the  $75  miUion  Government 
synthetic  oil  plant;  the  mining  interests, 
who  aspire  to  "develop"  mineral  re- 
soxirces  located  \uider  public  lands;  and 
others. 

The  Ironic  thing  is  that  the  repre- 
sentatives who  support  these  giveaways 
are.  in  many  Instances,  the  same  people 
who  opposed  adequate  social-security 
coverage  for  the  needy  elder  citizens; 
who  voted  against  unemployment  com- 
pensation: and  who  fought  other  deserv- 
ing measures. 

WHO    BATS    rem    JOHN    Q.    FUBLICt 

The  man  on  the  street  who,  after  all, 
elected  the  majority  party  to  office,  has 
been  waiting  for  the  promised  tax  re- 
Uef;  Unfortunately,  he  fared  the  worst 
during  the  first  7  months  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Interest  rate 
on  Government  bonds  held  by  big  cor- 
porations, insurance  companies,  and  big 
banks  has  been  increased.  Thus,  the 
cost  of  financing  the  national  debt,  which 
has  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer,  is  in- 
creased $800  million  annually. 

In  addition,  the  interest  rate  on  vet- 
erans housing  loans  went  up;  install- 
ment credit  terms  became  more  rigid; 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  was  raised. 
The  little  man  Is  footing  the  bill,  and 
the  veteran  will  now  have  to  pay  an  esti- 
mated $1,000  extra  for  the  home  he  buys 
because  of  the  increased  interest  rates. 

The  cost  of  Uving.  which  has  a  direct 
affect  on  our  pocketbooks.  has  been  In- 
creasing for  the  past  5  months,  and  is 
now  at  the  highest  pohit  since  1947-49. 

In  the  meantime  the  majority  party, 
allegedly  concerned  about  economic  sta- 
bility, knocked  out  economic  controls 
which  could  help  keep  prices  in  line. 

Finally,  the  GOP  has  not  been  able  to 
live  up  to  its  promise  to  cut  taxes.  To 
be  sure,  high  defense  expenditures  are 
necessary  in  view  of  the  Communist 
threat.  But  the  Republicans  knew  about 
that  last  year — and  yet  they  talked 
about  cutting  taxes.  What  they  are 
doing  in  reaUty  is  not  cutting  taxes,  but 
talking  about  a  general  sales  tax  and 
a  higher  debt  limit. 

FISCAL  roLXcr 

Closely  allied  with  the  subject  of  taxes 
Is  the  issue  of  our  Govenunent's  fiscal 
policy:  The  collection  and  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  and  the  balancing  of  the 
national  budget. 

I  think  we  all  remember  the  promise 
that  the  new  administration  would  op- 
erate the  Government  on  a  soimd,  busi- 
nesslike basis,  and  do  away  with  deficit 
financing.  Let  us  see  what  has  been 
done  in  this  field  to  date. 

In  the  first  place.  It  became  obvloiis 
very  early  that — even  without  cutting 
taxes — the  administration  would  nm 
into  a  fiscal  problem.  The  brave  talk 
about  cutting  the  Federal  budget  by  $15 
bUlion  to  $20  billion  was  just  that  much 
talk.  Eighty-five  percent  of  Government 
spending  Is  connected  with  national  de- 
fense and  the  cost  of  past  wars,  and  the 
trimming  of  ttiis  portion  of  the  national 
budget  involving  our  security. 

On  June  30,  1953,  the  annual  Federal 
deficit  was  over  $9  billion,  and  it  became 
clear  that  we  would  be  going  at  least 


$4.5  billion  more  Into  the  red  In  the  year 
ahead  of  us.  The  national  debt,  which 
was  $263  billion  a  year  ago,  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  legal  limit  of  $275 
billion. 

BAISIMO   TBS   DIVT  CKCLINO 

The  administration  waited  imtll  the 
11th  hour — until  the  day  before  the 
scheduled  adjournment — before  asking 
Congress  to  increase  the  celling  on  the 
national  debt  $15  billion,  from  $275  bil- 
Uon  to  $290  billion.  Then  it  tried  to  push 
the  measiu-e  through  Congress  without 
any  public  discussion  of  the  issue. 

But  the  minority  party  objected  to  the 
roughshod  tactics  and  insisted  on  letting 
the  people  know  at  least  a  little  of  what 
was  going  on. 

The  effort  to  raise  the  debt  limit  was 
In  contradiction  to  evenrthing  that  was 
promised  last  November  when  the  people 
were  told  that  the  budget  would  be 
promptly  balanced  and  the  national  debt 
reduced. 

Under  the  Democratic  administrations, 
social-security  coverage  was  extended, 
between  1939  and  1950,  to  37  miUion 
working  people.  In  1951  an  additional 
10  million  workers  were  covered.  But 
that  still  leaves  us  with  about  12  million 
civilian  employees,  of  which  number 
about  7  mlUion  do  not  have  any  tsrpe  of 
local.  State,  or  Federal  old-age  insurance 
coverage. 

Nothing  has  been  done  so  far  by  the 
83d  Congress  to  extend  social-security 
coverage  or  to  improve  benefits. 

I  have  personally  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  improve  and  extend  social  secu- 
rity. When  the  next  session  opens  I 
intend  to  use  every  effort  to  get  favorable 
action  for  these  proposals.  Even  though 
there  is  strong  opposition  from  conserva- 
tive Republicans  in  the  Congress.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  some  improvement  will  be 
made  next  year.  It  won't  be  much  but 
there  will  be  some  gains  because  of  the 
popularity  of  this  important  and  neces- 
sary legislation. 

romcK  poLicT 

There  is  another  field  that  I  want  to 
touch  upon  in  this  report:  the  field  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  of  oiu-  national 
security.  The  two— foreign  policy  and 
national  security — are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  we  must  speak  of  both  of 
them  at  the  same  time. 

The  present  administration  has  so  far 
largely  followed  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram originated  under  the  last  adminis- 
tration, intended  to  develop  collectivfe 
defense  against  Commimist  aggression. 
Unfortunately,  this  endeavor  was  marred 
by  hesitation  and  halfheartedness.  The 
resiilts  were  obvious,  and  at  times  dis- 
couraging. American  prestige  and  lead- 
ership in  the  free  world  have  been  wan- 
ing, because  there  has  been  no  clear, 
positive  leadership  forthcoming  from 
Washington. 

The  President  must  be  commended  for 
the  patience  and  endurance  he  has 
shown  in  the  trying  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  Korean  truce.  We  should  re- 
member, however,  that  a  truce  on  those 
terms  could  probably  have  been  secured 
18  months  ago,  but  our  people  wanted  a 
complete  victory  and  a  solution  to  the 
entire  Far  East  problem. 

The  solution  to  that  problem.  Involving 
unification  of  Korea,  the  question  of  Red 


China,  the  struggle  In  Indochina,  the 
futiu«  of  Japan — has  not  been  achieved 
to  date.  We  hope  and  pray  that  it  will 
be  attained  soon. 

TBSXAT  TO  NATIONAL  SECVUIT  t 

Two  facts  remain  clear:  the  Commu- 
nist threat  has  not  diminished,  and  the 
Soviet  military  power  is  growing  dally. 
That  is  why  the  members  of  the  minority 
party  were  deeply  disturbed  by  President 
Elsenhower's  $5  bilUon  cut  in  our  Air 
Force  funds. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  that  each  one  of 
us  should  remember:  in  the  first  place, 
our  military  experts  estimate  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  a  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  most  of  our  cities 
and  military  installations. 

Secondly,  the  Communists  have  a  tre- 
mendously powerful  air  force,  estimated 
at  25,000  war  planes.  In  that  Soviet  air 
force,  according  to  our  experts,  there  are 
over  1,000  night-flying  strategic  bomb- 
ers, capable  of  carrying  out  a  saturation 
attack  against  our  entire  Nation. 

And  so  what  did  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  do?  Civil  defense 
fluids  were  cut  to  less  than  one-third: 
from  $150  miUlon  to  $46.5  miUlon,  Air 
Force  budget  was  slashed  by  $5  billion, 
and  its  buildup  program  reduced  from  a 
143  wing  to  a  120-wing  goal. 

ArntNDANCX  BKCOED 

During  this  first  session  of  the  83d 
Congress,  there  were  123  quorum  calls 
and  roll  calls.  I  responded  to  122.  The 
only  one  that  I  missed  was  due  to  a  con- 
fiict  of  congressional  duties.  However, 
I  was  on  record  on  every  vote.  Although 
I  was  never  absent  from  the  Capitol,  the 
one  little  incident  prevented  me  from 
getting  a  100  percent  voting  and  attend- 
ance record.  But  my  official  record  of 
99  percent  plus  Is  one  of  the  very  high- 
est In  Congress. 

POSTAL    MATWB 

The  administration  effort  to  increase 
postage  rates  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
first  session  failed.  The  opposition  was 
centered  against  the  pioposal  to  In- 
crease letter  postage  to  4  cents.  The 
Post  Office  Department  already  makes 
a  profit  of  approximately  $100  miUion 
a  year  on  the  3 -cent  letter  postage. 

Opposition  was  also  expressed  over  the 
tactics  tised  to  rush  the  legislation 
through  the  Congress  without  an  op- 
portimity  for  adequate  hearings  and  de- 
bate. 

I  opposed  the  administration  biU  be- 
cause 4t  was  another  effort  to  shift  an 
imfair  burdei^  on  the  people  who  are  al- 
ready pasring  more  than  their  propor- 
tionate share  for  the  postal  service  so 
that  tremendous  subsidies  can  be  given 
to  the  big  newspaper  and  magazine  mo- 
nopolies. Life  Magazine  alone  got  a 
handout  of  $8,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1952. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  it  was 
pointed  out  that  official  government 
records  show  that  2.500  big  publishers 
received  more  than  three  times  as  much 
in  subsidies  as  was  paid  to  5  million 
farmers  of  the  Nation  \mder  the  farm 
subsidy  program.  Since  1932  the  give- 
away to  2.500  publishers  was  $2,467,918,- 
250  and  in  the  same  period  5  million 
fanners  received  $752,160,888. 
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Public  housing  freouently  criticized 
by  the  monopoly  press  cost  the  Nation 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  which 
was  paid  to  subsidize  the  big  publishers. 

ATAZLABLS    WOm   FUBUC 


During  the  past  year  my  oflloe  has 
given  assistance  to  many  individuals  on 
many  different  problems  which  they  had 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Student  groups  have  been  assisted  by  my 
office  on  their  visits  to  the  Nation's 
CapitaL  Many  other  groups  had  my  co- 
operation when  they  visited  Washing- 
ton. These  included  youth,  religious, 
and  women's  organizations. 

During  the  period  when  Congress  Is 
recessed,  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  my- 
self available  to  appear  before  any 
group  of  citizens  in  my  district  at  no 
cost  to  them.  I  will  appear  to  answer 
questions,  to  speak  on  any  specific  na- 
tional issue  or  to  debate  with  any  person 
selected  by  interested  organizations. 


DedacticB  of  Expenditures  for  Soil-Con- 
tcnratioa  Purposes  From  Grots  lacome 
for  Income-Tax  Pwposes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATl  V  E3 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  include  herewith  a  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  July  28,  1953, 
In  support  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  1809)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  income-tax  purposes  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  farmers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soil  and  water  conservation: 

Mr.  Hops.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  greatly  appre- 
elate  the  courtesy  of  being  permitted  to  ap- 
pear before  this  great  committee  in  support 
ta  the  bill.  H.  R.  1809,  to  provide  for  the 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  income-tax 
purposes  of  expenses  incurred  by  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. 

I  support  this  measure  because  I  believe 
If  enaeted  it  will  substantially  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
in  this  country. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  be  gratified 
over  our  achievements  in  the  field .  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  in  this  country  in 
recent  years.  0\ir  greatest  difficulty  is  that 
we  began  such  a  program  too  late.  The 
need  for  using  our  soils  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preserve  not  only  their  fertility  but 
the  very  soil  Itself  for  future  generations 
has  long  been  apparent  to  Individual  farm- 
ers and  students  of  agriculture;  but  as  long 
as  there  were  new  lands  to  be  brought  Into 
cultivation  when  old  farms  w(»e  out,  the 
great  importance  of  soil  conservation  was 
not  apparent  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  For 
that  reason  it  was  not  until  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  of  1928  that  Congress  first 
gave  formal  recognition  to  this  problem  and 
appropriated  funds  specifically  for  research 
Into  sou  eroalon  and  methods  of  preventing 
it. 

Since  ttMn  great  progress  has  been  made. 
Since  the  start  of  organized  soU  conserva- 
tion activities.  2.467  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts iMve  eoau  into  axistonm.    Thcae  dU- 
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«r  ets  now  include  84  percent  of  the  Nation's 
fa  -m  and  ranch  land,  and  4  out  of  every  6 
fa  rmers  and  rancl^ers  in  the  Nation. 

Kt  the  same  time  that  soil  conservation 
dlrtrlcts  have  been  assisting  farmers  with 
tbe  technical  and  physical  Job  of  instalUng 
permanent  improvements,  the  Agricultural 
C(  nservation  Payment  program  has  been  en- 
CG  uraging  the  adoption  of  farm  practices  de- 
Bl|  :ned  to  bring  a  x)Ut  better  conserva\lon  on 
Inlividual  farms.  In  ifeSl  there  were  2,350,- 
O0  9  farms  pMurticlpatlng  in  this  program. 

rhese  figures  sound  like  progress,  and  they 
ar:;  but  lest  we  become  too  complacent,  let 
mt  remind  you  of  the  other  side  of  these 
figures.  Althotigh  4  out  of  every  6  farmers 
ai  d  ranchers  in  this  country  Uve  within  a 
so  1 -conservation  district,  only  1  farmer  and 
raicher  out  of  every  5  is  now  actively  par- 
tiripatlng  in  the  soil -conservation  service 
program  as  a  cooperator.  And  In  spite  of 
the  inducement  of  farmers  to  participate  in 
thB  Agrlcultiu-al  Conservation  Payment  pro- 
.  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  only 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farmers  took  ad- 
of  the  ACP  program  in  1951;  and 
the  farm  land  presumably  Included  in 
program  comprised  only  52  percent  of 
total  farm  lands.  It  must  also  be  re- 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  done 
u4der  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pay- 
program  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature, 
want  to  call  attention  also  to  the  fact 
in  recent  years  it  has  become  widely 
that  soil  and  water  conservation  are 
together  so  completely  that  conservation 
are  an  essential  part  of  fiood  con- 
and  flood  prevention  in  this  covmtry. 
have  now  awakened  to  the  realization 
sou  conservation  and  the  terraces,  gully 
contour  farming,  check  dams,  and 
ponds  designed  to  hold  the  water  where 
falls  are  the  most  effective  form  of  fiood 
prevention  and  an  essential  part  of  flood 
Furthermore  we  are  beginning  to 
that  these  water-holding  practices  and 
st^ctures  must  be  applied  throughout  whole 
p-stream  watershed  areas,  of  which  there 
thousands,  if  we  are  to  take  the  action 
to  prevent  disastrous  floods  and 
damages. 

may  surprise  some  to  know  that  sur- 

made  by  the  SoU  Conservation  Service 

that  75  percent  of  our  average  annual 

loea  occurs  above  our  main  river  valleys. 

is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  major 

plains  and  cities  along  the  rivers  are 

protected  in  part  at  least  by  levees 

majcv  reservoirs,  but  the  main  reason 

the  greatest  damage  occurs  where  it 

Is  because  the  greatest  loss  from  floods 

the  loss  of  the  soU  itself. 

1951  after  the  record-breaking  flood  on 

Kansas  RlvM*  and  other  streams  in  that 

the  Sou  Conservation  Service  made  a 

sufvey  of  the  storm  and  flood  damage  in  Kan- 

and  Nebraska  dm^ng  the  month  of  July. 

survey  showed  that  the  loss  of  cropw  on 

upf-land  farms  amounted  to  approximately 

million:  that  the  loss  at  irreplaceable  top 

there  was  estimated  at  $200  million;  and 

from  flood  water  and  sediment  in  the 

bottoms  and  in  the  small  stream  val- 

above  the  points  where  specific  fiood 

protection  had  been  proposed  were  estimated 

>e  $102  million;  or  a  total  of  $412  mUllon — 

of  which  occurred  before  we  even  got  to 

areas  which  were  severely  flooded.     Yet  I 

sure  tluit  the  public  thought  that  prac- 

tlc^ly  all  the  damage  occiirred  in  Kansas 

and  Topeka  and  other  points  alons  the 

River.  • 

'  The  thing  to  remember  Is  that  each  year 

every  year,  this  loss  of  crops  and  soU 

In  the  up-streabi  areas,  but  It  Is  only 

that  Important  damage  is  done 

the  main  streams. 

'et  another  reason  why  flood  control  to 
efl^ectlve  mtist  start  where  the  water  falls 
iiat  the  greatest  menace  to  the  reservoir 
levee  program  is  slltatlon  which  can  only 
praveoted  by  trMtmeiU  of  the  land  an4 
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up-«tream  control.  XlluBttatlonB  of  the  folly 
of  overlooking  this  can  be  found  everywher* 
that  reservoirs  have  been  constructed. 

I  mention  these  things  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  a  cotaln  mlsoonoep- 
tion  which  exists  with  reference  to  aoil  and 
water  conservation.  For  a  number  of  years 
now  both  farmers  and  the  public  have  been 
told  that  aoU  conservation  la  merely  good 
farming  business.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
many  of  the  practices  which  are  best  from 
a  standpoint  of  soil  conservation  are  also 
best  from  the  standp<^nt  of  maximum  pro- 
duction and  income  from  the  land.  But  it 
is  likewise  true,  as  every  practical  farmer 
and  rancher  knows,  that  there  are  other 
practices  highly  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  conservation  which  actually  cost  the 
farmer  money  and  which  are  never  going  to 
mean  a  greater  financial  retiim  to  him. 
Particularly  when  the  close  relationship  oC 
sou  conservation  to  flood  prevention  Is  con- 
sidered, there  are  many  things  farmers  are 
asked  to  do  in  the  name  of  conservaticm 
which  are  actually  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  solving 
its  flood  and  erosion  problems  and  which 
may  actuaUy  decrease  the  net  income  h« 
may  anticipate  from  his  farm  or  ranch. 

In  the  case  of  those  practices  which  are 
at  immediate  benefit  to  the  farmer;  which 
increase  the  productive  potential  of  his  land 
and  should  mean  additional  return  from  it, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  farmer 
himself  will  pay  all  or  a  large  proportion  of 
the  costs  of  such  conservation  practicea. 
To  the  extent,  however,  that  the  practicea 
undertaken  are  not  for  the  benefit  at  the 
individual  farmer  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  in  furthering  its  broad 
conservation  program  or  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  prevent  and  control  floods, 
such  program  becomes  to  that  extent  the 
responsibility  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
of  the  various  areas  which  will  beneflt  from 
such  activity  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  those 
parts  of  the  soil  and  water-conservation  pro- 
gram which  have  the  greatest  actual  and 
potential  benefits  as  far  as  the  public  Is 
concerned  are  generaUy  those  which  are  most 
expensive  and  which  require  cash  outlays  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer. 

That  Is  the  basis  upon  which  I  wish  to 
urge  that  this  committee  consider  the  bill. 
H.  R.  1809.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment do  everything  that  it  Is  practical  and 
reasonable  to  encourage  conservation  becatue 
of  its  great  value  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We  cannot,  however,  feel  that  we  are  accom- 
plishing all  that  should  be  done  when  only 
1  out  of  every  5  farmers  in  organlaed  soil 
conservation  districts  are  participating  in  the 
program. 

There  are  other  Incentives  beddes  tax  de- 
ductions which  can  be  used.  For  Instance. 
I  think  long-term  Insured  loans  to  enable 
farmers  to  carry  out  conservation  practices 
more  rapUlly  than  could  otherwise  be  done 
will  be  helpful.  I  think  that  the  watershed 
programs  which  are  being  considered  in  Con- 
gress whereby  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
local  sou  conservation  districts  will  co- 
operate with  farmers  wUl  be  helpful.  But 
certainly  the  tax  relief  which  is  provided 
for  in  this  bill  will  of  Itself  make  a  great 
contribution  to  expanded  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

I  know  that  this  is  true  because  of  the 
tremendous  interest  in  this  bill  on  the  part 
of  farmers.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
In  the  course  of  its  hearings  both  In  Wash- 
ington and  out  over  the  country  has  had  this 
matter  brought  to  Its  attention  by  individual 
farmers  literally  hundreds  of  times.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  from  a  fanning  district 
has  had  this  matter  broiight  to  his  atten- 
tion by  a  substantial  number   of  farmers^ 

The  American  Bar  Association  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  had  a  committee  on  tax 
problems  ol  farmers.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  asMxUtion  in  September  IMO.  tbs 
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organisation  went  on  reoard  to  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
substantlaUy  like  that  contained  In  H.  B. 

1809 

I  am  advised  that  the  provlskMsa  contained 
in  this  legtalattoa  Have  tHe  support  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  wblch  has 
given  careful  coaalderattoii  to  the  tax  and 
flnarKJlal  problems  of  farmers.  A  number 
of  country  bankers  have  individually  brought 
this  matter  to  my  attention. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legtelation  wfll  constitute  a  great  forward 
Btep  in  bringing 'about  an  expansion  of  soU 
conservation  In  this  country. 

As  tune  goes  on,  I  think  It  becomes  more 
apparent  that  the  conservation  of  our  soU 
and  water  resources  is  the  greatest  domestic 
problem  confronting  this  Nation.  With  our 
population  increaalng  at  the  rate  of  2»4  mH- 
lion  per  year  and  with  no  poesibUity  of  mak- 
ing any  material  expansion  of  our  agricul- 
tural  acreage.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  only 
way  In  which  the  Nation  can  be  assured  of 
miUntaining  tta  present  standards  erf  UvU»g 
and  meeting  the  de»utnrts  of  a  growing 
populaUon  Is  to  conserve  and  increase  the 
fertility  of  every  acre.  »»_      ^ 

When  the  demands  for  water  on  the  part 
of  Industrial  enterprises,  on  the  part  of 
farmers  for  trrigaUoo.  aad  most  serkMis  of 
all— on  the  part  ct  our  urban  centers  for 
municipal  and  household  purpoaes  are  eon- 
atdered,  the  iMed  for  oonaervatlon  becomes 
every  day  more  apparent. 

TO  use  the  Incentives  i»ovlded  in  this  bill 
for  bringing  about  an  expansion  of  consCTva- 
tkm  is   only  food  foresight  and   common 


Stateaod  %f  Koraaa  Aaiba$saior 
Ik.YMCkHiYaiV 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHOKT 


EH  THB  WW8«  OP  RHTlKSENT&llVlS 

Tuetdaw.  'July  7, 1953 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Moo- 
day  June  «.  Dr.  You  Chan  Yang,  the 
KA*f^"^  ABibanador,  lamed  a  statemeot 
to  a  genend  press  coofereoce  held 
at  the  K'^rt^n  Embassy  in  Wasblngtoo, 

D.  C.  ^      ^ 

It  -was  my  privflege  and  honor  toat- 
tend  Boston  University  with  His  Bsoel- 
lency.  the  Korean  Ambassador,  and 
kiiowing  his  badcgroond,  and  after 
xmdtng  the  following  statement.  I  am 
sure  what  he  said  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion  will  live  long  in  history,  I  recom- 
mend the  careful  and  prayerful  reading 
and  contemirtaUon  <rf  it  toy  all  our  poUU- 
cal  leaders. 

A  arATKMKirr  rr  nn  Kaaaajr  AHBaaasMa.  Da. 
Too  CHaif  Taira.  vo  a  QxifVAZ.  Paaee  Oow- 
rauurca  Hslb  *«  ram  Boaaa*  BscBaser  ok 
Jtma  8.  IMS 

This  statement  is  made  In  the  hc^e  that  It 
may  clarify  the  thinking  of  oxir  friends  here 
In  America,  and  elsewhere  in  the  free  world, 
with  respect  to  the  attitude  oT  tbe^Korean 
people,  including  oar  venerable  Prertdent 
Byt^man  Rhee,  eooeamlng  the  proposed 
truce  with  the  Bed  aggressors  now  occupy- 
ing so  much  of  our  country- 
There  are  no  words  adeqnxste  for  the  people 
of  Korea,  whether  oOlcials  or  dtleens.  to  ex- 
press our  gratittade  for  ths  defense  of  our 
homeland  from  wanton  Communist  aggres- 
sion during  the  last  8  tragic  years.  We  rtiall 
fuiefei  1M  grateful  that  so  many  alUes  etood 
--  -. — . — —•    pii|ipnt 


regimes  canted  on  such  vast  destruction  of 
our  Uves,  our  homes,  and  our  resources. 

It  mvust  be  borne  In  mind  that  a  divided 
Korea  was  not  the  choice  of  our  people.  A 
divided  Korea  Is  the  responsibility  of  our 
allies  in  World  War  H.  Korea  was  divided  at 
the  38th  parallel,  with  control  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  our  nation  given  over  to  Sovle* 
Bussia.  without  the  consent  of  our  people. 
It  was  done  In  agreement  with  the  same 
Soviet  Bussia  that  now  challenges  the  whole 
free  world.  So  long  as  that  division  stands, 
the  uiUty  of  Korea  Is  the  concern  of  all  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  that  faUed  to  see.  In 
1946  and  the  years  foUowlng.  what  the  n- 
sulU  of  that  division  would  be.  It  seemed 
so  obvious  to  US  that  control  of  North  Korea 
by  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  wovdd  mean  ultii^ate  con- 
trol of  the  entire  coimtry,  by  subversion,  ag- 
gressive military  action,  or  both. 

When  aggression  flamed  into  war  against 
oiv  people  still  free  In  June  1960,  our  allies 
In  the  United  Nations  came  to  our  defense, 
with  the  announced  objective,  I  q\K>te: 

The  United  Nations  resolution  of  October 
7,  1950.  recommended  that  aU  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  to  Insure  conditions  of  sta- 
Wltty  throughout  Korea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unified.  Independent,  and  demo- 
craUc  government  In  the  sovereign  sUte  of 
Korea,  and  also  in  February  1»51.  the  U.  N. 
General  Assembly  branded  the  Bed  Chinese 
Government  as  an  aggresaor  because  Bed 
Chinese  were  fighting  outside  of  China  on 
Kcnean  soil.    They  are  still  there. 

Will  anyone  asstune  that  those  objectaves 
have  been  reached?  Ofooureenot.  But  they 
oould  have  been.  In  the  years  ahead.  It  can 
never  be  erased  from  the  pages  of  history 
that  had  the  military  forces  entrusted  with 
repeUlng  the  aggressors  from  my  country 
been  permitted  to  do  so,  they  could  have  won 
a  smashing  victory.  ThU  Is  testifled  to,  not 
only  by  the  generals  and  field  oommanrters 
of  our  Korean  troops,  but  by  leaders  ct  the 
Unified  Command,  notably  by  Oen.  James  A- 
Van  Fleet,  who  has  told  In  detail  how  the  Bed 
aggressors  were  beaten  and  exhausted  la 
ICay  1961,  and  who  has  said:  _^^ 

-Thou^  we  could  readily  have  toUaww. 
up  our  successes  and  defeated  the  enemy, 
that  was  not  the  latentk»  In  Washington. 
The  State  Department  had  already  let  the 
Beds  know  that  we  were  willing  to  settle  on 
ttie  S8th  parallel."  Words  of  General  Strate- 
meyer.  of  Admiral  Joy,  and  many  other  oom- 
Buaders  back  up  the  fact  at  that  Inexi^- 
eahle  deflf*""  at  political  leaders  to  restrain 
the  mlUtary  from  fuU  twe  of  ita  strength  to 
end  the  war. 

Would  such  action  have  spread  the  war? 
Ho  one  of  our  mlUtary  field  commanders 
believed  it  would.  They  knew  that  the  chief 
aggressor,  the  regime  that  has  suppUed  the 
imiriemenU  of  death  against  my  people  and 
our  allies  of  the  free  world,  was  not  ready  for 
war.  Victory  for  the  forces  of  freedom  would 
have  ended  the  war.  not  spread  It.  Victory 
would  have  won  to  the  side  of  freedom  and 
Justice  so  many  of  the  now  wavering  millions 
of  peoples  in  Asia  that  never  again  could  the 
Communist  tyrants  have  challenged  me 
strength  of  free  peoples  In  oar  area. 

Had  that  victory  been  won.  It  would  have 

notice  on  the  Oammanlst  leaders.  In 

and  tn  their  eatelUte  lands,  that  ag- 

„____  ag«  «»«■*:  any  pert  of  the  free  world 

woukl  be  met  by  stinging  defeat. 

In  the  absence  of  victory,  what  have  weT 
WB  have  the  spectacle  of  the  strongest  na- 
tions on  earth,  the  leaders  In  liberty  and 
human  rights,  giving  up  the  fight  without 
their  objectivee  obtained,  yMdlng  to  thoee 
bent  on  the  -omplete  deetructton  of  aU  1th- 
ertv  and  human  rl^ts  everywhere  on  earth- 
In  the  eyes  of  the  teeming  millions  of  my 
neighbors  In  Asia,  the  Daited  Command  in 
Korea  has  loet  the  war.  The  offensives  of 
the  aggressors  during  the  last  few  days,  while 
the  "peace-  talks  ere  going  on.  are  notice  to 
tke  wtoole  wodd  the*  the  Beds  are  not  licked, 
that  they  are  stlU  vlanlBff  eletaKlas  in  »• 


field,  that  the  aUlee  are  weak  and  disor- 
ganised. Let  us  face  the  fact  that  from 
now  on,  the  CommunlsU  will  play  theu: 
propaganda  to  the  limit,  pointing  out  that 
they  won  the  war  against  aU  the  might  (a 
the  allies,  including  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  they  forced  upon  the  Unified 
Command  practlcaUy  thrtr  own  terms,  and 
that  in  due  course  they  intend  to  attain  any 
objectives  they  faUed  to  have  granted  them. 
By  what  methods  of  intlmkiatioh,  coercion, 
trickery,  and  subversion  they  will  c<mtinoe 
thdr  conquests  will  soon  be  apparent. 

Surely  the  American  people  and  others  of 
our  friends  understand  that  we  of  Korea  have 
suffered  most  In  this  war.  and  that  we  wanted 
tt  to  end  as  speedily  as  possible  to  attain 
peace  with  Independence  and  J\jstlce.  Now, 
they  mrmt  understand  that  we  have  no  faith 
In  Communist  promises.  In  the  opinion  of 
Pieaident  Bhee  and  cor  people,  this  truce 
will  not  cause  the  aggreasors  to  abandon 
their  plan  to  control  aU  of  Korea,  and  to 
move  on,  when  the  tUne  is  ripe  for  each  step, 
to  use  the  weapon  which  poseeaslon  of  Ko- 
raan  soil  gives  them  to  endanger  Japan  and 
other  Asian  areas.  We  feel  it  is  utterly 
tragic  that  so  many  do  not  imderstand  that 
Communist  agreement  to  this  proposed  trace 
Is  based  upon  the  desire  of  the  Moeoow 
i«glme  to  accomplish  the  foUoerlng: 

1.  TV)  gain  time  to  absorb  the  vast  Com- 
munist gains,  m  the  Far  Bast,  and  in  Bu-, 
pope.    This  means  the  relentless  Sov»et4alng 
of  that  part  of  my  country  which  they  con- 
trol, and  of  cailna,  and  of  any  other  peopio 

under  their  yoke.  

2  It)  move  forward  to  their  annoimced 
plan  to  pick  off.  Wt  by  bit,  more  pieces  of 
Uie  free  world,  partlcularty  to  J^^-  *!*• 
weapons  will  be  tarfUtratlon,  subveraton,  in- 
timidation, and  threats  of  aggresskm.  «  not 
its  active  use.  ^^ 

a.  To  keep  draining  away  and  tying  down 
the  manpower  and  resources  of  the  free 
world,  and  particularly  of  the  United  States, 
as  this  cold  war  goes  on  and  humanity  never 
finds  again  the  opportimlty  to  devote  its  pro- 
duction and  its  taxes  to  the  ways  of  peace. 

We  shall  see  the  spectacle  of  the  great 
powers,  the  champions  at  liberty,  yielding  up 
the  prisoners  of  war  they  have  taken  at  the 
cost  of  so  many  lives  of  brave  men  of  the 
iinlfied  command,  and  turning  these  prison- 
ers over  to  a  so-called  neutral  commission. 
Which  no  honeet  person  would  ever  recog- 
nize as  neutral.     On  that  commission  wiU 
be  Moscow-trained  lAooges  of  the  Commu- 
nists, who  wUl  be  permitted  to  "braln-weeh 
their  victims  for  90  days,  in  an  effort  to 
force  them  to  do  what  we  of  the  United  Na- 
tions promised  them  they  would  never  l»ve 
to  do  voluntarily,  go  back  to  Comimi^ 
slavery.    It  Is  a  fab:  (juestlon  to  ask.  K  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners  are  made  up  and  they 
have  choeen  freedom,  why  should  the  cham- 
pions at  freedom  leave  them  to  the  merelaa 
of  the  enetntae  of  freedomf     Why  luild  as 
prlsoneie  after  tt»e  trace  any  ol  my  country- 
men at  all?    Are  they  not  at  home  In  their 
native  land?    Can  they  not  live  where  they 
chooee  to  Uve  In  KoreaT     Is  It  In  kMplng 
with  the  prtncipies  or  the  great  United  S«^ 
at  ABksrica  to  let  anyone  <iuestlon  their  ri^is 
of  freedom?    Does  this  process  keep  faith 
with  those   who  have  paid  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotton  that  a  free  Korea  might 

PiesWent  Bsenhower  recently  spoke  the 
thrtlUng-words  at  that  great  Amerlcaa  pa- 
triot. Patrick  Henry.  Surely  the  American 
neoDle  can  understand  what  those  words 
iow  mean  to  as  Koreans:  "Is  Ufe  so  eweet 
and  peace  so  dear  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
nrtoe  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it.  Ai- 
mighty  Ood.  I  care  not  what  course  othera 
may  take,  but  as  for  me.  give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death."  ^^     

Having  said  these  things.  I  deeire  now 
to  ask  two  iiueBttons  at  you  newwnen  here. 
I  address  the  first  question  to  the  American 
newsmen.  Ux  tt  pertains  to  f«ir  cpuaSxy. 
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Btaf  la  •  map  of  Korea,  divided  as  It  now 
•tands  by  the  battleline.  The  territory  con- 
trolled by  tbe  aggresMirs  comprises  more 
tban  half  of  my  country.  If  the  truce  la 
signed  soon,  that  la  about  the  proportion 
that  will  remain  In  Communist  hands. 

Now,  here  Is  a  map  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  same  condition  prevailed  In  the  United 
States,  the  portion  shaded  In  red  would  be 
the  part  controlled  by  the  aggressors.  Let 
us  presume  that  they  had  attacked  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  They  would  bold  all  the 
country  westward  to  the  middle  of  a  line 
tioax  Texas  northward  through  North  Da- 
kota. 

Now.  my  first  question  Is  this:  In  the 
•rent  of  such  an  unhappy  circumstance,  and 
after  3  years  of  bloody  war,  with  a  chance 
of  victory  by  the  use  of  maximum  military 
pressure.  Is  there  any  American  newsman 
here  who  would  blame  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  people  if  they  desired  to  push 
on  to  victory?  Is  there  anyone  here  who 
would  advocate  for  the  United  States  the 
same  course  we  Koreans  are  compelled  to 
accept  by  the  leaders  of  the  free  world? 
What  would  America  do  In  the  circumstan- 
ces? 

Here  Is  a  map  of  England.  If  the  same 
condition  of  (Xtmmimlst  oceupatlcm  pre- 
vailed In  Bngland  as  does  In  Korea, 
the  dividing  line  would  cut  England  In 
half.  Ify  second  question  Is  this:  What 
'would  our  allies,  the  British,  do  under  that 
circumstance?  Would  they  not  request  con- 
tinued aid  from  ovir  mutiial  friends,  the 
Americans,  to  repel  the  aggressor?  And 
what  would  be  the  response  of  the  United 
States?  If  then  some  of  our  allies  In  the 
United  Nations  would  fight  to  the  death  to 
repel  and  punish  aggression  In  one  area  of 
the  world,  why  would  they  not  in  another? 
The  peoples  of  Asia  need  to  know.  We  be- 
lieve In  one  standard  In  behalf  of  liberty  for 
all  those  who  ai'e  enslaved. 


Report  to  die  People  of  the  Screiith  Gin- 
frestioiM]  District  of  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nvoiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

1ST.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
give  the  people  of  my  district  a  brief  but 
concise  and  accurate  account  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Ist  session  of  the  83d  Con- 
-gress,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of 
the  important  matters  that  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  2d  session  of  this  Congress 
which  commences  on  January  6. 1954. 

APPBOPRIATIONS 

The  budget  submitted  in  President 
Tniman's  budget  message  of  January  9, 
1953,  totaled  $76.9  billion.  President 
Eisenhower  revised  the  budget  requests 
to  $67.6  billion.  The  amount  finally 
approved  by  Congress  was  $64.2  billion, 
which  was  a  cut  of  $12.7  billion  on  the 
budget  originally  submitted  by  President 
Truman. 

I  will  not  discuss  all  of  the  12  appro- 
priation bills,  but  will  give  the  figures  for 
national  defense  and  for  foreign  aid, 
which  were  the  two  largest  appropria- 
tions requested  in  the  original  budget. 

For  national  defense  President  Tru- 
man requested  $40.7  billion;  President 
Eisenhower  requested  $35.8  billion,  an4 
Congress  approved  $34.4  t)illion. 


^)r  foreign  aid.  President  Truman  re- 
qiested  $7.6  billion;  President  EUsen- 
h(wer  requested  $5.1  billion,  and  Con- 
gx  ess  finally  approved  $4.5  billion. 

All  appnH>riations  are  made  for  one 
fl2  :al  year.  Consequently  new  appropri- 
at  ons  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  1954.  From  the  present  temper  of 
C<ngres8.  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  large 
ai  propriation  will  be  made  for  foreign 
ai  1  next  year. 

TAZXS 

The  excess-profits  tax  was  extended 
for  6  months;  it  will  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1953.  The  Congress  also  voted 
to  repeal  the  theater  admissions  tax; 
bn  t  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  Presi- 
de nt's  signing  this  bill.  Some  minor 
tax  changes  were  made  this  year;  but 
f o  r  the  most  part  the  Congress  is  await- 
ini:  the  recommendations  of  the  House 
C(  mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Under 
tl:e  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Dan 
Rczo.  that  committee  held  extensive 
h<arings  on  tax  revision,  and  will  pre- 
sent its  suggestions  shortly  after  Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

An  11  percent  reduction  in  personal 
income  taxes  will  become  effective  on 
Js  nuary  1,  and  other  tax  reductions  are 
so  ledoled  for  next  year. 

socui.  sccuarrr 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M  eans  did  not  report  any  bills  to  change 
tlie  social  security  program  because  one 
of  its  subcommittees,  headed  by  Repre- 
se  itative  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  is  making 
a  Jiorough  study  of  the  whole  program. 
T  le  subcommittee  will  make  its  recom- 
mmdations  next  year;  in  addition  to 
considering  the  bills  affecting  social 
se;urlty  already  introduced,  it  has  re- 
qi  ested  suggestions  from  any  interested 
ptrties. 

XNTBUfATXOWAX.    ATTAnS 

The  mutual  security  program  was 
extended.  The  appropriation  for  this 
piDgram  is  discussed  above.  There  was 
e%  idence  of  wide-spread  dissatisfaction 
wi  ii  the  program,  however;  and  the  Con- 
giess  may  demonstrate  this  even  more 
xxt  xt  year. 

A  1-year  extension  of  the  Trade 
Ai  reements  Act  v.'as  approved,  thus  giv- 
in  I  the  President  continued  authority 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
wi  ,h  other  nations.  Further  consldera- 
ticn  of  reciprocal  trade  and  tariffs 
s©  sms  likely  next  year, 

rhe  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
prjved  the  Bricker  resolution,  which 
wculd  amend  the  Constitution  to  limit 
th;  effect  of  treaties  and  executive 
agreements.  Further  action  is  likely 
neict  year.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tic  ns  Committee  approved  United  States 
participation  in  construction  of  the  St. 
La  wrence  seaway,  which  may  be  further 
considered  next  year. 

The  President  was  granted  authority 
to  use  up  to  $100  million  worth  of  Gov- 
eri  unent-owned  agriculture  surpluses 
foi  famine  relief  to  free  peoples  abroad. 
In  the  same  vein,  shipment  of  1  million 
toi  IS  of  wheat  for  famine  relief  in  Paki- 
stin  was  authorized. 

<  Hianges  designed  to  simplify  customs 
la^  7S  and  regulations  were  approved,  and 
th!  Government's  authority  to  control 
ex  wrts  was  continued. 


MATIONAI.  SCONOirr 

The  Congress  extended  the  Govern- 
ment's authority  to  expand  and  main- 
tain productive  capacity  in  Govern- 
ment-owned and  privately  owned 
plants.  For  the  purpose  of  stockpiling 
strategic  materials,  controls  on  certain 
materials  were  continued.  Controls  on 
wages  and  prices  were  dropped,  however, 
as  were  rent  controls,  except  in  certain 
critical  defense  housing  areas. 

The  Congress  created  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  aid  small  and  in- 
dependent enterprises.  This  segment  of 
our  economy  is  vital  to  our  free-enter- 
prise system,  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration can  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  continuing  growth  and  well-being 
of  small  business  in  America. 

The  Congress  approved  legislation  re- 
quiring the  Government  to  dispose  of 
the  Government-owned  ssmthetlc -rubber 
plants  by  selling  them  to  private  in- 
vestors. This  proposal  was  approved  by 
organized  labor,  private  business,  and  all 
concerned,  and  is  another  step  toward 
reducing  the  extent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's business  activities. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  sound 
accounting  procedures,  a  law  was  passed 
which  requires  that  Congress  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  reimburse  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  transmission  of  their 
official  mail.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  dis- 
cover the  actual  sources  of  the  huge 
deficit  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  put  off  consideration  of  a 
bill  to  increase  postal  rates,  but  this  will 
perhaps  be  considered  again  next  year. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
held  hearings  on  a  bill  which  would 
require  that  the  so-called  road-users 
taxes  be  used  exclusively  for  highway 
maintenance  and  construction.  Only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  income  from  these 
taxes — on  gasoline,  auto  parts,  and  so 
forth — is  now  used  for  Federal  aid  to 
highways. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  approved  a  bill  to  limit  Fed- 
eral expenditures  to  the  amount  of 
Federal  revenue  In  any  year,  except  in 
times  of  national  emergency. 

The  "trip  leasing"  bill,  which  would 
restrict  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion control  over  motor-carrier  con- 
tracts, was  passed  by  the  House.  The 
House  also  approved  a  bill  to  increase  the 
fines  for  criminal  conviction  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  from  $5,000  to 
$50,000. 

BXAI.TR  AND  WCLTABS 

Out  of  consideration  for  the  Nation's 
health  and  welfare.  Congress  extended 
until  1957  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  grants 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals. Provision  was  made  for  con- 
tinuing assistance  to  schools  in  areas 
which  have  suffered  a  great  impact  due 
to  Federal  defense  activities. 

The  House  approved  a  bill  liberalizing 
the  benefits  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  and  the  Senate  will  consider  this 
bill  next  year. 

AOBICULTTTn 

In  the  spirit  of  helping  one's  neighbors, 
the  Congress  approved  a  multi-mllllon- 
doUar  loan  and  subsidy  program  for 
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faimers    and    stockmen    In    drought- 
strldcen  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Implementation  ot  a  new  3-year  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  was  au- 
thorized; and  a  bill  was  passed  setting  a 
floor  of  62  million  acres  on  1954-crop 
wheat  allotments  to  avoid  a  SO-percent 
cut-ba(^ — from  78  million  acres  to  55 
million  acres — that  would  have  been 
mandatory  under  the  existing  law.  Tlie 
Government's  authority  to  negotiate  for 
the  importation  of  Mexican  laborers  for 
aeasonal  work  on  farms  in  this  country 
was  extended. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  tour  the  Nation  seeking  suggestions 
for  an  overall  farm  program,  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  The  price- 
support  program  will  also  be  studied  next 
year. 

Tbe  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees  taeki  hearings  on  a  bill  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  asBist  States  In  planning  and 
financing  upstream  soil-conservation 
and  flood-control  programs. 
KATumAL  nxaovwcEB 

A  law  was  paned  asserting  Federal 
eonttiA  eft  mineral  developmient  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  beyond  the  hist<nrie 
boundaries  of  coastal  States.  Mlr>eral 
rights  to  the  submerged  lands  within  the 
historic  boundaries  was  attrmed  for  the 
States. 

The  House  approved  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  development  ot  Niagara  Falls  power 
by  private  utility  companies.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  delayed 
final  action  on  the  bilL 

The  Congress  may  take  action  next 
year  to  revise  the  public  lands  laws  with 
regard  to  the  grazing  rights  on  tbt  Fed- 
eral range.  i 

lABOB  f- 

Both  tbe  House  and  Senate  Labor 
Committees  beki  extensive  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  revisioiis  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  The  oommittees  heard  f rcxn  all 
Interested  parties.  The  administration 
is  expected  to  submit  its  proposals  for 
labor  law  changes;  and  the  committees 
will  continue  their  activities  next  year. 

HOTTSIKa 

Provision  was  made  for  lower  down- 
payment  requirements  on  FHA-insured 
houses  in  the  lower  and  middle  price 
ranges.  Continued  assistance  was 
granted  to  defense -affected  communities 
for  housing  and  community  facilities. 
An  addltiotud  $100  million  was  author- 
ized for  direct  home  loans  through  the 
Veterans'  Administration  where  private 
financing  is  not  available.  ^The  construc- 
tion o^  20.000  low-rent  pubUc  housing 
units  was  also  approved. 


In  the  appropriation  for  the  Veterans* 
Administration,  a  provision  was  made  for 
a  study  of  VA  hoepltaUzation  needs.  The 
VA  is  also  required  to  keep  available  the 
number  of  beds  for  which  appropxlatton 
was  made. 

8XATSBOOD 

The   House   aniroved  statehood  for 

Hawaii.  The  Senate  Interior  Cmnmittee 
combli>ed  this  measure  with  the  bill 
which  would  grant  statehood  for  Alaska* 
and  held  hearings  on  the  joint  bUL 


Two  Impmtant  CommisBiona  were  set 
up:  s  12-member  Oommlssion  on  Oov- 
emmental  Operations  wUl  study  the 
organizatUm  and  operation  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch;  a  25- 
member  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  will  study  the  principal 
areas  of  overlapping  Federal  and  State 
activities. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  was  changed  into  the  D^mrt- 
ment  of  Health.  Eklucation  and  Welfare. 
The  Agriculture  Department  was  re- 
organized for  greater  service.  The  huge 
Department  of  Defense  was  reorganized 
for  more  effective  operation.  A  new 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  was 
established  to  administer  foreign  aid 
programs;  and  all  overseas  information 
activity  was  brought  together  in  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

Tbe  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  to  aug- 
ment the  work  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  on  bw^ei  matters:  the 
House  may  act  on  tbis  measure  next 
year.  The  Senate  also  passed  a  bill  call- 
ing for  an  "omnibus"  appropriation  bm. 
in  which  aU  appropriations  would  be 
submitted  in  one  bill. 

BUMMAKT 

"niere  were  hundreds  of  other  bins 
IMiiSsed  by  Congress  which  were  of 
various  degrees  of  importance;  some  of 
interest  to  aU.  some  that  effect  only  cer- 
tain persons  or  groups.  However,  the 
work  of  any  session  of  Congress  cannot 
be  Judged  by  the  numlxr  of  bills  passed; 
we  have  learned  from  experience  that 
many  previous  Congresses  passed  too 
many  bills.  The  work  which  goes  into 
the  necessary  investigations  and  hear- 
ings on  legislation  is  great.  For  instance, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
various  subcommittees  heard  thousands 
of  pages  of  testimony  and  traveled  into 
every  comer  of  the  world  making  investi- 
gations wiiich  resulted  in  the  cuts  la  the 
appropriation  biHs. 

The  hearings  on  possible  labor  legisla- 
tion during  the  past  session  consumed  11 
vohmies.  The  Reserve  Officers  Promo- 
tion Bill,  which  was  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
heard  evidence  for  8  weeks  before  draft- 
ing the  bllL  It  is  h<4>ed  that  the  hear- 
ings which  have  already  been  made  in 
this  session  will  result  in  good  legislation 
on  these  subjects  during  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress  which  will  commence  on 
January  6.  1954. 


Ni^  KtpvA  oa  LefbUiioB  of  tlic  83d 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 


■ILUKOa 


nV  1BX  BODSB  OF  BXPBESENTATIVS3 

MonOaw.  August  3, 1953 

lb.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  leave  granted.  I  am  exteiuling  my 
xcautks  $0  include  my  ninth  repmrt  to 


tty  constlttients  in  Vise  Second  IXstrtct 
of  Illinois  on  the  legislation  of  the  83d 
Congress.    The  r^x>rt  follows: 

DBAS  miuiu:  In  my  prevloos  reporta  to 
you  I  have  covered  all  tbe  legtdatUm  ctf 
tbe  let  aeaston  at  tbe  83d  Oongraee  up  to 
and  Including  PuUlc  Law  109.  Ooattnuliig 
from  wbene  I  left  off  In  my  last  report— 

PDBUC  UiW   ITO 

H.  B.  5246.  appropriations  for  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Healtb,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  Independent  agendas: 
Appropriation  laws  win  be  covered  In  a 
later  and  separate  reporU 

PUBLIC  UiW  ITl 

8.  873  amends  District  of  Colombia  Credits 
TTnloa  Act:  Of  Interest  only  to  tbe  District 
of  OolumMa. 

PUBLIC  Z.AW  ITS 

H.  R.  4828,  appropriations  tor  Department 
of  tbe  Interior:  Appropriation  laws  will  be 
covered  In  a  later  and  separate  reports 

rumue  raw  its 
H.  R.  M71,  appropriations  for  Oovemment 
of  the  District  of  ColomMa:    Appropriation 
laws  wUl  be  covered  In  a  later  and  separate 
report. 

PTIHUC  LAW   174 

8.  2078  valifdates  signature  of  deceased  dis- 
bursing oacers:  Allotment  and  otber  cbecJcs 
from  tbe  Department  at  Defense  are  pre- 
pared as  much  as  8  weeks  In  advance,  n 
the  disbursing  ofBcer  should  die  or  be  ra- 
moved  before  the  date  af  mailing,  the  checks 
are  destroyed  and  others  prepared.  This  baa- 
occasioned  expense  and  delay.  Public  Law 
174  solves  the  problem  by  validating  the 
signature  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  a 
month  after  his  death  or  removaL 

PUSUC  ULW  ITS 

House  4fc)lnt  Reaoltitlon  305,  wpetgeucy  ap- 
propriation for  Department  ot  AgricVltnret 
Ttate  resolution  prorrides  the  money  <S1&0 
mUllon)  for  emergency  assistance  to  farm- 
en  and  stoclm>en  authorised  by  Public  Law 
lis.  While  these  funds  are  made  avaUalile 
for  use  primarily  In  tbe  drought  disaster 
areas,  they  also  can  be  used  in  otber  States 
where  emergency  needs  devHop. 

VOBLSC  law  1T« 

H.  R.  406S,  appropriations  for  the  Scecutlva 
Office  and  Independent  executive  bureaus  and 
agencies :  Appropriation  laws  wlQ  be  covered 
In  a  later  and  separate  report. 

PVBUC  XAW  17T 

H.  R.  2581,  Amends  Military  Claims  Act: 
Because  tbe  Korean  conflict  does  not  consti- 
tute a  •^war"  within  tbe  provisions  of  tbe 
liOlltary  Claims  Act  of  1045  It  was  necessary 
to  enact  Public  Law  177  In  order  adequately 
to  protect  governmental  personnel  In  claims 
for  Ices  of  personal  property  incident  to 
their  servloe. 

PUBLIC  UkW  ITS 

H.  R.  6805.  a^jprofulatlons  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  the  Judiciary  branch:  Ap- 
propriation laws  wm  be  covered  In  a  later 
and  separate  report. 

PUBLIC  UIW   ITS 

H.  R.  5989.  appropriations  for  D^Murtment 
of  Defense  and  related  independent  agen- 
cies: Appropriation  laws  wlU  be  covered  In 
a  later  and  separate  report. 
PUBLIC  I.AW  tee 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  97.  International 
wbeat  agreements:  Purpose  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreements  (extended  3  years 
by  Public  Law  180)  Is  to  provide  an  assured 
B&arket  to  wlwat  exporting  countries  (United 
SUtes.  Australia.  Canada  and  France)  at  a 
■pedfled  »»«*n<wmm  price  and  assuring  sup- 
pUea  for  wbeat  imparUng  countries  (41  In 
aU)  at  a  specifted  maxltaum  price. 

I  supported  tbto  measure  tn  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  voted  for  Its, 
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adoption  In  the  Houae.  I  wm  eonoemed. 
bowcYcr,  by  tta«  failure  of  ttie  United  King- 
dom to  enter  Into  the  new  Agreements.  I 
felt  tliat  the  negotiations  preliminary  to  the 
signing  had  been  badly  handled;  a  little 
more  perseverence  might  have  kept  In  the 
agreement  the  largest  of  the  wheat  Import- 
ers, England.  The  terms  of  the  agreement 
make  It  possible,  however,  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  participate  throiigh  accession 
after  the  agreement  enters  Into  force.  Other- 
wise, there  will  be  an  adjustment  in  quotas 
so  that  the  quantitative  obligations  of  the 
exporters  will  be  equal  to.iliose  of  the  Im- 
porters. 

Notwithstanding,  the  negotiators  are  not 
free  of  Justifiable  criticism  in  their  failure 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  larg- 
est Importer.  Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee  shared  in 
this  thought. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ist  "~       —  — 

R.  R.  3884,  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional offlce  in  Philippines:  There  are  an 
estimated  360,000  veterans  with  American 
war  service  living  In  the  PhlUpi^nes.  de- 
pendents of  60,000  deceased  veterans.  Pub- 
lic Law  181  extends  imtU  Jime  30.  IMO,  VA's 
authority  to  operate  a  regional  oOce  there. 

rUBUC  LAW  iss 
H.  R.  4484,  allowing  for  higher  cost  of 
funerals:  Apples  only  to  the  District  of 
Ck>lumbla,  where  because  of  the  higher  coet 
of  present  day  funerals,  $1,000  (Instead  of 
8000)  now  becomes  a  jH-oper  deduction  for 
•state  and  inheritance  tax  purposes. 

*  PUBLIC  LAW    1S3  ""^ 

S.  1273.  incorporating  the  American  Uni- 
versity: Congress  in  1893  Incorporated  the 
American  University  which  is  endowed  by 
the  Methodist  Church  and  Is  located  in  the 
city  of  Washington  with  a  student  enrcdl- 
ment  ot  6,100,  including  siunmer  school. 
Public  Law  183  amends  the  charter  to  pro- 
Tide  (a)  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university  without 
approval  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  (b)  all  property  of 
the  university  shall  be  held  for  educational 
purposes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

PUBLIC  LAW   184 

H.  R.  6804,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal: 

I  found  interesting  the  reason  for  this  legis- 
lation. It  Is  to  give  the  State  of  Blaryland 
access  to  the  Potomac  River.  As  explained 
in  the  debate,  the  Federal  Government  owns 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  from  Wash- 
ington to  Ciimberland.  Md.  The  State  of 
Maryland  owns  the  Potomac  River  to  the 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  side.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  been  impossible  for  Maryland 
mimlclpalltles  to  obtain  water  from  the 
Potomac  River  becatise  it  had  no  right  to 
pipe- under  Uncle  Sam's  canal.  Public  Law 
184  authorizes  a  permanent  easement  to 
Maryland  to  pipe  under  the  canal.  So  now. 
thanks  to  the  83d  Congress,  Maryland  cities 
can  get  to  the  water  in  their  own  river. 

PUBLIC  LAW    ISS 

House  Joint  Resolution  293:  International 
Trade  Fair  at  Seattle:  An  international  trade 
fair  is  to  be  held  at  Seattle.  Wash..  February 

II  to  24,  1964,  featuring  the  exhibit  of  prod- 
ucts from  the  Far  East.  Public  Law  185 
permits  articles  intended  for  display  to  be 
entered  free  of  Import  duties  and  charges. 
The  language  of  the  law  is  identical  in  terms 
with  that  In  earlier  legislation  providing 
for  the  free  Importation  of  goods  for  display 
at  other  expositions  or  world  fairs,  including 
the  1933  fair  In  Chicago. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ISS 

S.  1393,  amends  District  of  Cbliunbla 
Teachers  Leave  Act:  Because  there  was  an 
omission  in  the  act  of  1949  that  caused  con- 
siderable administrative  confusion  the  Con- 
gress cleared  the  record  by  passing  this 
amendatory  law  and  making  it  retroactive 
to  July  1,  1949. 


It 
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PUBLIC  LAW  1ST 

8.  1945,  lump-sum  payments  tor  annual 
Ifcave  credits:  In  1952  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
^rtd  ruled  that  under  existing  !aw  certain 
ployees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Olstrlct  of  Columbia  were  entitled  to  lump- 
■  im  payments  for  annual  leave  to  their  credit 
G  n  March  6.  1952.  The  total  dollar  amount  of 
1  iave  due  to  these  employees  is  $131,900.  The 
I  urpose  of  Public  Law  187  Is  to  make  It  pos- 
e  ible  to  distribute  the  payment  over  a  num- 
t  er  of  years.  The  measure  had  the  approval 
c  t  the  District  governnaent.  including  the 
^oard  of  Education. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ISS 

6.  2277.  loan  of  two  submarines  to  Italy 
i^d  an  aircraft  carrier  to  France:  Although 
tie  Ittdlan  navy  has  been  assigned  antisub- 
marine missions  in  NATO  plans.  It  has  no 
n  LOdem  submarines  for  use  in  the  necessary 
t  mining  for  the  execution  of  the  missions. 
£3  we  will  loan  her  for  a  period  of  5  years 

of  the  submarines  troax  our  reserve  fleet. 

Public  Law  188  also  makes  avaUable  to 
iVance  an  additional  small  aircraft  carrier 
t>  add  to  her  present  fleet  of  2  carriers.  1 
f  1  vnlshed  by  the  United  States,  the  other  by 
Great  Britain.  The  French  loan  is  for  6 
y  tars,  or  until  6  months  after  the  cessation  of 
hpstilltles  in  Indochina. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  of  activating 
tike  submarines  will  be  $8  million.  $0  million 
f(  «■  the  activation  of  the  carrier.  Funds  will 
o>me  from  those  already  programed  under 
tf  e  Mutual  Seciu-ity  Act. 

Public  Law  188  follows  the  pattern  of 
Plibllc  Law  610  of  the  82d  Congress  which 
a  ithorlzed  the  loan  of  2  submarines  to  the 
N  Btherlands.  It  was  passed  by  the  House 
w  Ithout  debate  and  by  voice  on  the  recom- 
xqcndation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ISS 

S.  2118,  salary  increases  for  teachers:  T  was 
h  ippy  to  support  this  measure  increasing  the 
SI  larles  of  school  teachers  in  the  District  of 
O  >lumbla,  10  percent  of  the  first  $3,000,  plus 
"  [)ercent  In  excess  of  $3,000  up  to  $5,000.  plus 

percent  above  $5,000.  Public  Law  189  also 
pi  ovldes  for  a  continued  study  of  teacher 
p,y  scales  with  the  prospect  of  further  In- 
a  eases  in  1054.  Teacher  salaries  stUl  have  a 
loag  way  to  go  td  catch  up  with  inflation. 
"^  Is  sound  public  policy  to  give  heed. 


PUBLIC  LAW    ISO 


S.  R.  1802,  mineral  rights  on  school  lands 
In  Alaska:  Under  Public  Law  190  the  Secre- 
ta-y  of  the  Interior  can  dispose  (on  a  leas- 
in  J  or  royalty  basis)  of  oU,  gas,  and  mineral 
de  [X)6its  on  lands  in  Alaska  reserved  for  the 
su  opart  of  Territca-lal  schools,  90  percent  of 
revenues  (royalties)  therefrom  going  into 
ths  Territorial  treasury  and  10  percent  be- 
in  5  retained  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
corer  coet  of  administration.  The  enact- 
xat  int  of  this  measure  clears  up  the  legal 
question  raised  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  In- 
tel lor  Department  as  to  whether  imder  exist- 
in  ;  law  (in  the  light  of  an  amendment 
pa  wed  by  the  82d  Cong.)  either  the  Territory 
or  the  Department  had  authority  for  leasing 
defrelopment. 

PUBLIC  LAW  isi 
1  J.  1197,  Nebraska-Wyoming-South  Dakota 
compact  fOT  use  of  Niobrara  River:  This  fol- 
low re  the  pattern  of  legislation  din-ing  recent 
de»des  dealing  with  negotiation  of  com- 
pa  Jts  among  Interested  States  few  the  equi- 
table appcationment  of  waters  of  interstate 
str  eatns.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  inclusion 
of  ground  (as  well  as  surface)  flows,  hereto- 
foqe  not  covered  in  Interstate  compacts. 

PUBLIC  LAW   ISa       • 

i.  R.  2564,  injury  to  conmiunlcation  sys- 
ten  in  the  Canal  Zone:  Cable  cuts  In  the 
Pai  lama  Canal  Zone  average  two  a  week, 
ab<  lut  once  a  month  the  transisthmlan  cable 
is  :ut.  Cost  to  the  United  States  in  mate- 
ria s  stolen  and  replacements  nms  to  $160,000 
a  ^ear.  Furthermore,  the  systematic  de- 
•tr  iction  of  the  Qovenunent'a  communica- 


tion syctem  In  the  Isthmus  could  do  great 
harm  to  the  Nation's  defenses.  Public  Law 
192  makes  it  a  felony,  punishable  by  up  to 
3  years  in  prison.  Under  existing  law  prose. 
.  cutlon  usually  was  for  petty  larceny. 

PUBLIC   LAW    1S3 

H.  R.  4167,  Corregldor  Bataan  Memorial 
Commission:  I  am  very  sxire  that  no  one  in 
the  2d  District  will  criticize  my  vote  for 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  com- 
mission of  9  members  (6  from  Congress.  8 
from  civilian  life)  to  study  plans  for  the 
erection  on  Corregldor  Island  of  a  replica 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Philippine  and  American  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  who  lost  their  lives  while  serv- 
ing in  the  Philippines  dxirlng  World  War  II. 
A  replica  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  the  Far 
Pacific  impresses  me  as  a  most  fitting  and 
inspiring  form  of  memorial. 

PUBLIC   LAW    1*4 

H.  R.  3420.  residence  of  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy serving  In  the  District  of  Ooliuibla: 
Waahlngtonlans.  like  residents  in  other  dtiea. 
are  spreading  out  into  suburban  areas.  Pub- 
lic Law  194  provides  that  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, who  previously  had  been  required  to 
reside  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  may 
now  have  their  homes  within  20  miles  of  ths 
District. 

PUBLIC  LAW   Its 

H.  R.  4074.  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce: 
Approprutlon  laws  wUl  be  covered  in  a  later 
and  separate  report. 

PUBLIC  LAW   ISS  « 

H.  R.  5303,  unemployment  insurance  cov- 
erage for  seamen  on  Government  vessels: 
This  provides  the  same  unemployment  In- 
sxirance  coverage  for  seamen  who  shift  their 
employment  between  privately  operated  ves- 
sels and  Government -owned  and  operated 
vessels.  A  matter  of  putting  all  on  the  same 
footing. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ItT 

H.  R.  6671.  temporary  appointments  of 
House  of  Representatives  ofllclals:  In  event 
of  vacancy  in  the  offlce  of  Clerk.  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  Doorkeeper.  Postmaster,  or  Chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Speaker 
is  authcffized  to  make  temporary  appolnt- 
miQpta,  pending  action  by  the  House. 


/ 


PUBLIC  LAW  ISS 


HoTise  Joint  Resolution  200.  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Congress  of 
1754: 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  In 
recommending  the  passage  of  this  measiire 
said:  "The  committee  believes  that  an  event 
at  such  significance  In  American  history  as 
the  Albany  Congress  at  1754  should  receive 
the  recognition  of  the  Congress  at  the  time 
of  the  commemoration  of  its  bicentennial." 
(See  H.  Rept.  No.  946.) 

Public  Law  198,  which  was  passed  by  con- 
sent, provides  for  a  committee  of  14  Mem- 
bers of  the  83d  Congress  to  participate  in  the 
ceremonies  at  Albany.  N.  T..  on  June  24. 
1954.  The  members  of  the  committee.  7 
from  the  House  and  7  from  the  Senate,  are 
to  be  chosen  from  Members  representing  the 
7  States  (New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland)  which  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  memorable  Congress  of  1764  at 
Albany. 

PUBLIC  LAW  1S9 

House  Joint  Resolution  326,  fixes  January 
6.  1964.  as  date  of  reconvening  of  the  8Sd 
Congress  for  2d  session:  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (art.  20,  sec.  2)  provides 
that  the  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least 
once  in  every  year  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of 
January  unless  "they  shall  by  law  appoint 
a  different  day." 

January  3.  1954,  falling  on  Sunday.  Public 
Law  199  appoints  a  "different  day"  for  the 
eommencetnent  ot  the  2d  session  of  the  83d 
Congress. 
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PUBLIC  LAW  too 

H.  R.  1806.  amends  Federal  Register  Act: 
In  1949  an  edition  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  was  issued  in  48  volumes.  Ex- 
isting law  required  its  revision  and  reissu- 
ance every  5  years  thereafter.  But  in  view 
of  the  1949  edition  being  kept  up  to  date  by 
annual  pocket  supplements,  the  General 
Services  Administration  recommended  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  200  doing  away 
with  the  requirement  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Register  every  6  years.  I  thought  this  was 
economy  in  its  best  expression. 
PUBLIC  LAW  soi 

H.  R.  6016.  changes  the  name  of  the  drug 
"aureomycin"  to  "chlor tetracycline":  This 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  its  sole  purpose  Is  to 
substitute  the  generic  term  "cblortetra- 
cycline"  for  the  name  "avu-eomycin"  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  its  discoverers  In  1947 
because  of  Its  golden  or  yellowish  color.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce felt  that  drugs  should  be  designated 
in  Federal  legislation  by  terms  that  are  de- 
scriptive of  their  chemical  structure  rather 
than  by  fanciful  or  nondeecrlptlve  trade 
names.  I  thought  the  committee  had  a 
point  (like  the  rule  of  never  splitting  an 
inflnitlve.  to  which  I  steadfastly  adhere). 
Cordially  and  sincerely. 

BsaaATr  OUaba. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Tkc  Famcr  k  Um  Sqnccie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  PDnnTLVAMI*    ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  August  3, 19S3 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvatila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  administration  which  rode 
Into  power  last  November  on  some  of 
the  most  extravagant,  dishonest,  and 
reckless  promL«c8  ever  made  in  Ameri- 
can political  history  has  been  flopping 
around  ever  since  like  a  chicken  with  its 
head  cut  off.  ^ 

In  September  andjOctobcr  the  Repub- 
licans had  a  quick  and  ready  answer — a 
painless  solutioi> — ^for  anything  and  ev- 
erything worrying  the  American  people. 
Defense?  We  could  have  more  and  bet- 
ter defense  for  less  money.  Taxes? 
They  said  they  would  bring  them  down 
quickly.  Palling  farm  prices?  They 
would  take  care  of  that,  they  said.  In^^_  r^ 
flatlon— higher  prices  for  the  necessities  ^Ligj 


of  life?  They  would  bring  prices  down 
on  things  people  buy  and  need. 

Certainly  the  new  administration  has 
not  had  time  to  remake  the  country  and 
do  all  the  things  it  promised  before  elec- 
tion it  would  do.  I  do  not  blame  the  Re- 
publicans on  that  score. 

What  I  blame  them  for  is  making  Uiose 
rash  and  fraudulent  promises  in  the  first 
place — promises  they  cannot  keep  and 
know  they  cannot  keep.  They  should 
have  known  before  they  made  those 
promises  that  short  of  plunging  this 
country  Into  a  depression — one  of  Uie 
greatest  tragedies  which  could  afflict  us 
and  the  free  world  at  this  time — they 
would  never  be  able  to  do  some  of  the 
extravagant  things  they  were  promising 
to  do  about  the  cost  of  living,  lor  in- 
stance. 


The  farmer,  particularly,  can  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  happening 
to  the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  farm 
production  since  the  new  administration 
came  in.  It  has  been  pushing  steadily 
upward  while  his  own  income  is  dropping 
steadily  downward. 

This  is  how  depressions  are  made.  It  is 
exactly  what  was  happening  in  the  late 
1920's,  when  the  fanners  got  the  short 
end  of  the  deal  from  another  so-called 
businessman's  administration,  and  we 
ended  up  in  the  worst  mess  this  coimtry 
has  ever  been  in. 

Some  of  the  business  bigshots — ^the 
big  manufacturers — brought  into  Gov- 
ernment in  this  administration  seem  to 
think  the  farmer  has  no  problem  with 
higher  living  costs.  They  ask.  "Does  not 
the  farmer  raise  his  own  food?  What 
has  he  got  to  worry  about?" 

Parmers  in  the  United  States  do  not 
raise  tea  or  coffee.  They  do  not  mill 
their  own  flour,  or  make  their  own 
clothes;  they  do  not  run  their  equipment 
by  feeding  it  some  home-grown  oats,  or 
hay;  they  do  not  live  by  oil  lamp.  In 
this  modem  day  the  fanner  is  a  business- 
man with  high  operating  costs  on  his 
mechanized  equipment;  his  family  is  en- 
titled to  a  high  standard  of  living. 

Consequently,  as  his  income  has  been 
goipg  down,  the  farmer  has  been 
squeezed  and  hurt  by  the  steady  rise 
in  such  things  as  gasoline,  oil,  tractors, 
trucks,  automobiles,  tobacco,  coffee^ 
utility  rates,  processed  and  frozen  foods, 
paper  products,  and  scores  of  other 
thtogs  he  has  to  buy  for  daily  living  and 
for  farm  production  purposes. 

Does  the  Republican  administration 
give  a  hang  about  that?  Not  so  I  have 
noticed.  They  talk  about  businesslike 
government,  just  the  way  the  Hoover 
crowd  was  doing  back  in  1928.  They  pat 
themselves  on  the  back  for  having  made 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  savings  in 
the  cost  of  government — ^until  you  dis- 
cover and  point  out  that  the  savings  are 
as  phony  as  their  campaign  promises. 

They  talk  about  getting  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  farmer's  hair.  What 
they  means  is — they  are  ignoring  the 
problems  of  the  farmer.  They  just  do 
ZM>t  care.  They  figure  if  they  ignore  the 
problem,  it  might  just  go  away. 

The  middleman  is  getting  more  and 

more  of  the  consumer's  food  doUar  and 

the  farmer  is  getting  less  and  less  of  it, 

yet  the  prices  to  the  consumer  keep  going 

The  Republicans  have  always  been 

for  blaming  high  food  prices  in 


the  store  on  the  farmer,  claiming  the 
Democrats  had  coddled  the  fanners  and 
subsidized  them  and  taken  all  the  risk 
out  of  INirming  with  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  last  20  years. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
The  farmer  has  a  tough,  uncertain, 
back-breaking  job,  even  with  all  his 
mechanized  equipment;  he  takes  all 
kinds  of  risks;  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  mar- 
ket conditions  and  the  speculators;  he 
has  to  fight  harder  and  work  harder  to 
come  out  all  right  than  almost  any  other 
group  of  businessmen  in  the  country. 

What  the  Democrats  did  in  those  past 
20  years  was  to  put  into  effect  programs 
giving  Uie  farmer  a  more  even  fighting 
chance  and  then — and  this  is  most  im- 
portant—the Democratic  administra- 
tions kept  their  eye  on  farm  problems  in 


order  to  point  out  \he  dangers  in  ad« 
vance.  The  farmer  was  helped  in  over- 
coming his  problems  by  knowing  what  to 
expect 

This  administration  says  we  babied  the 
farmers,  that  we  interfered  with  them 
and  haxussed  them. 

Well,  all  I  have  got  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  that  in  previous  years,  when  we  knew 
there  were  going  to  be  surpluses  and 
storage  problems,  we  got  storage;  when 
we  saw  dangers  of  skidding  farm  prices, 
we  did  something  about  it.  We  did  not 
wait  for  disaster  to  strike.  We  did  not 
think  the  role  of  Government  was  just 
to  wait  for  a  farm  disaster  and  then  give 
the  farmer  a  handout  of  some  feed — 
or  tell  him  to  pay  higher  interest  rates 
on  the  money  he  borrowed  to  keep 
operating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  a  depression  in 
this  country — which  God  grant  we  do 
not — ^it  will  be  traced  to  the  policies  of 
this  administration  in  encouraging  con- 
ditions which  squeeze  the  farmer  be- 
tween falling  income  on  the  one  hand 
and  higher  operating  costs  on  the  other. 


A  Better  Deal  for  Ov  OUcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


OP  ILUWOXS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAISB 
Monday,  Auffust  3. 1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee investigating  problems  facing  our 
older  citizens,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
need  a  better  deal  for  the  aged  persons 
in  our  population. 

One  thing  our  committee  found  was 
that  it  costs  about  $160  a  month  for  an 
elderly  couple  to  secure  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life.  This  shows  that  present 
old-age  assistance  pasonents  averaging 
about  $50  a  month  are  much  too  low. 
The  same  is  true  of  social-security  pay- 
ments which  average  only  $55  a  month 
for  individuals  and  $85  a  month  for 
couples. 

Purthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  found 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  older 
persons  to  get  Jobs.  Employers  dis- 
criminate against  them  even  though  our 
studies  have  shown  that  those  in  the 
upper  age  brackets  are  more  careful, 
have  fewer  accidents,  and  are  more  reli- 
able than  younger  persons. 

llierefore,  I  am  hopeful  that  our  re- 
port will  help  to  bring  about — 

Pirst.  Substantial  increases  in  old-age 
asristance  payments. 

Second.  Increases  In  social-security 
payments  and  broader  coverage  for  that 
system. 

Third.  A  lessening  of  discrimination 
against  the  hiring  of  older  workers. 

Pourth.  An  ending  of  present  restric- 
tions which  prevent  our  elder  citizens 
from  working  and  still  drawing  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recobo  a  broadcast  I  made  with  my  wife, 
Emily  Taft  Douglas,  on  sounder  policies 
for  our  senior  citizens. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

ScNATOB  Txmcuis   tTkcxs   Sottndeb  Paucns 

roR  Ouin  Citizens 
(Wecklj  minola  broadcast  No.  25,  by  Senator 
Patti.  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  minoU. 
Joined  by  bla  wife,  former  UllnoU  Con- 
greaswoman  Emily  Taft  Douglas.  July  19, 
19S8) 

Senator  Douglas.  This  Is  your  Senator, 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  and  my  wife,  Emily  Taft 
Douglas,  reporting  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Paul,  there's  a  saying  that 
there  are  only  two  certainties  In  life,  taxes 
and  death.  But  It  is  equally  true  that  every- 
one Is  always  growing  older. 

Senator  Douglas.  Tes;  and  today  our  dis- 
cussion Is  about  old  age,  and  what  we  can 
do  about  It. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  When  you  were  a  young 
man,  you  pioneered  In  working  for  old-age 
pensions.  That  was  In  the  twenties  when 
the  only  Oovernment  aid  to  the  aged  was 
the  poorhouse  over  the  hill,  a  bitter  end  to 
what  vras  ctften  a  life  of  honest  hard  work. 
Yet  it  seemed  radical  when  you  drafted  the 
first  Illinois  old-age  pension  system  for 
Governor  Henry  Horner  In  the  middle  thir- 
ties, and  then  you  helped  work  out  the  orig- 
inal Federal  legislation  for  social  security 
an(l  old-age  assistance. 

Senator  DoucUis.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  since  then.  Even  the  EtepubUcans  last 
year  promised  to  extend  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  System.  However,  like 
the  campaign  promises  about  the  budget  and 
taxes,  this  one  may  not  materialize. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Actually,  Paul,  the  problem 
of  old  age  Increases  as  medical  care  prolongs 
life.  Today  13  million  people  are  over  65 
years. 

Senator  Douglas.  Age  65  and  over  Is  a 
rather  arbitrary  way  to  classify  old  age. 
Many  are  at  the  peak  of  their  abilities  at  this 
time.  Still  the  problems  start  even  before 
this  age,  because  most  employers  think  that 
younger  people  are  better  workers.  Actually 
this  Is  not  so.  Studies  have  shown  that  older 
people  are  more  careful  and  have  fewer  acci- 
dents. They  are  also  more  reliable  and  stay 
with  their  Jobs  longer. 
Mrs.  Douglas.  Then  where  Is  the  problem? 
Senator  Dou(h.as.  Despite  these  facts,  older 
persons  are  discriminated  against  in  getting 
Jobs.  It  is  especially  hard  for  unemployed 
persons  over  60  to  find  another  job. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  You  were  chairman  of  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  which  looked 
into  problems  of  old  age.  What  did  you  do 
about  it? 

Senator  Douglas.  We  are  J\ut  Issuing  a 
report  which  brings  togetiier  all  available 
material  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  And  do  you  think  this  re- 
port will  persuade  employers  to  hire  more 
older  workers? 

Senator  Douglas.  I  hope  so.  And  I  also 
hope  it  will  lead  to  better  old-age  assistance 
and  social-security  payments. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  There's  some  confusion 
about  social  security  and  old-age  assistance. 
The  farmer,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  retire- 
ment system  which  people  pay  into  and  then 
automatically  receive  payments  from  after 
they  are  65  if  they  are  not  working.  On  the 
other  hand,  old-age  assistance  Is  paid  to 
people  over  65  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Senator  Douglas.  That's  right.  And  fur- 
thermore, old-age  assistance  Is  administered 
by  tlie  States,  although  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment furnishes  most  of  the  money,  while 
social  secxirlty  Is  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Old-age  assistance  pays  about 
$50  a  month  on  the  average,  although  Illinois 
figures  are  sll^tly  lower  than  this.  Social 
security  tMueflts  range  from  $30  to  $163.  with 
the  aiyijB»  lUlnoia  payments  about  $55  for 
Inrf'  UlDBWt  985  for  couples. 

TLiat's  Just  Tkot  enough  to  live  on.  In  1050 
a  study  at  living  costs  showed  that  it  took 


^ 


t  om  $140  to  $160  for  a  couple  to  live;  today 
i  le  cost  would  be  about  $20  a  month  more. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Do  you  think  that  social 
e  icurlty  and  old-ag^  assistance  should  pay 
i  lat  much? 

Senator  Douglas.  The  figures  on  living 
c  Jsts  show  that  present  payments  need  to  be 
s  ibstantially  Increased. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  But  with  the  EtepubUcans  in 
pswer,  what  are  the  chances  of  improving 
•  KSial  security  and  old-age  assistance? 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  in  the  past  most 
B  epubllcans  have  opposed  the  social-security 
program,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  tills  will  no 
Unger  be  true. 

Mrs.  Douglas.  Still,  one  of  the  newly  ap-. 
p  3lnted  consultants  has  called  social  security 
a  hydraheaded  monster.  Chairman  Tabkk,  of 
tl  le  Appropriations  Committee  has  fought  it 
bitterly,  and  Congressman  Cusns,  heading 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security,  has 
called  it  unmoral.  Besides,  didn't  the  Re- 
publican 80th  Congress  remove  several  hun- 
d"ed  thous&nds  from  social-security  cover- 
ai  :e? 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes,  but  the  1952  Repub- 
ll:an  platform  called  for  improvements,  and 
I  therefore  hope  that  we  can  get  some  help 
f  1  om  tlie  OOP.     This  is  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Mrs.  DoOGLAS.  And  Bmily  Douglas. 

Senator  Douglas.  Saying  goodby  until  nest 
wiek. 


|Iew  Jersey  Voters  0.  K.  Way  Confress 
Haadled  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  MTW  JXBSCT 

\N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
g]  atif ying  to  learn  that  a  large  percent- 
ai  :e  of  the  voters  of  New  Jersey  approve 
tl  e  way  Congress  handled  the  numerous 
aj  id  varied  issues  presented  to  it  during 
tl  e  present  session. 

Results  of  a  statewide  survey  by 
p]  inceton  Research  Service  show  that  a 
majority  of  the  State's  voters  give  this 
y(ar's  Congress  definite  approval 

The  question.  Would  you  say  you  ap- 
pioved  or  disapprove  of  the  way  this 
year's  Congress  handled  the  Nation's 
pioblem?  was  asked.  The  answers 
sh  owed  that  56  percent  approve,  32  per- 
ceat  disapprove,  and  12  percent  ex- 
pi  essed  no  opinion. 

On  this  question  of  the  kind  of  Job 
C<  ngress  did  this  year.  Democratic  Party 
m  ;mbers  throughout  the  State  are  close, 
ly  divided.  However,  it  is  noticeable  that 
th  ere  were  more  who  expressed  approval 
thsin  those  expressing  disapproval,  and 
1  [)ut  of  every  5  expressed  no  opinion. 
Democratic  Party  members  expressing 
ap  proval  amounted  to  40  percent;  those 
wl  o  disapproved.  38  percent;  and.  those 
ex  pressing  no  opinion,  22  percent. 

independent  voters  who  were  ques- 
ticned  expressed  approval  in  50  percent 
of  the  cases.while  44  percent  disap- 
pr)ved.  and  e^T)ercent  expressed  no 
op  nion. 

'  rhe  poll  taken  among  Republican 
Pa  rty  members  showed  an  overwhelming 
su  >port  of  what  Congress  had  done.  In 
fa  t  those  expressing  approral  outnum* 


bered  by  a  margin  of  4  to  1  those  express- 
ing disapproval.  The  poll  among  the 
GOP  members  was  very  gratifying.  It 
showed  that  76  percent  approved,  only 
19  percent  disapproved,  and  a  mere  5 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  interesting 
tc  note  that  a  poll  of  New  Jersey  voters 
showed  77  percent  approved  the  way 
President  Eisenhower  is  handling  his  Job. 
and  only  17  percent  disapproved,  with  < 
I>ercent  expressing  no  opinion. 


The  Uaited  Sutes  Ntfto,  1953 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUftRT  H.  HUMPHREY 

•    or   MINNB90TA 

IN  THE  SEsfin  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATS8 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  hope  when  I  took  my  oath  of 
office  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  January  1949  that  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  and  human  rights  would  be  ele- 
vated above  the  bickerings  of  party  par- 
tisanship so  that  our  Nation  with  a  clean 
conscience  could  lead  the  free  world  to 
an  era  of  human  dignity  for  aU  human 
beings,  regardless  of  their  race,  creed, 
or  color.  The  American  people  desire 
that  objective.  They  have  been  quietly 
and  undramatically  practicing  the  reli- 
gious teachings  of  human  brotherhood 
and  the  democratic  teachings  of  human 
equality  through  their  churches,  frater- 
nal organizations,  and  in  their  comnra- 
nity  life.  They  have  done  so  as  Ameri« 
cans  and  not  as  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. It  was  their  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  follow 
suit  and  write  into  law  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  human  equality. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Congress 
has  not  acted.  I  am  disappointed  that 
since  January  the  Republican  Party  has 
not  followed  the  principles  of  its  founder, 
the  Great  Emancipator,  in  boldly  advo- 
cating a  civil  rights  legislative  program 
which  would  once  and  for  all  end  civil 
rights  as  a  partisan  issue  axkl  make  it 
a  reality  for  all  Americans. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  introducing 
legislation  for  the  enactment  of  equal 
opportunity  in  employment,  the  aboli- 
tion of  segregation  in  Interstate  trans- 
portation, a  Federal  program  to  kill  once 
and  for  all  the  dying  disease  of  lynching, 
a  bill  to  end  the  poll  tax  and  other  anti- 
democratic electoral  obstacles,  and  the 
end  once  and  for  all  of  discrimination 
and  segregation  in  o\ir  Armed  Forces, 
will  continue  our  legislative  efforts.  We 
will  press  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  act.  In  doing  so  we 
are  convinced  that  we  are  acting  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  which  have 
guided  our  Ni.iion  since  its  beginning 
and  that  we  are  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

In  that  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  an  article  entitled  "The  ^^ 
United  States  Negro,  1953,"  published  by 
Time  magazine,  printed  folio  j»ring  these 
remarks  in  the  Record.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  ever-growing  movement  toward 
greater  democracy  in  the  United  States. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricouw 
as  follows: 
Ths  Uhttb  Sram  Vwamo.  1063— A  Jiactom 

or  PsoGBzss  Has  WBouobt  a  Bbvolutiom  nr 

Bn  Lxvs.  DaouuH!  Rim  Mobs  FmotawMBrt 

AMD  FasaKm  ajn>  New  PsoBLma 

•n>Il  me."  asked  the  British  visitor,  "do 
your  Negroes  play  golf?" 

The  question,  put  to  a  United  States  tmsl- 
nessman,  brought  a  stammering  answer. 

"Yes."  said  tlie  businessman;  he  supposed 
that  United  States  Negroes  played  golf,  but 
he  had  never  seen  one  with  a  club  In  his 
band.  Cdtne  to  think  of  it.  he'd  seen  a  pic- 
ture of  Joe  Louis  on  a  golf  course,  Irat  he 
bad  no  Idea  at  what  club  Joe  could  play. 

The  incident  illvtstrates  how  little  white 
Americans  generally  know  about  their  col- 
ored fellow  citizens.  Negroes,  in  the  ptirase 
of  the  sociologists,  have  high  social  Tlslblilty. 
But  their  liyes  are  in  effect  invisible  to  most 
Americans,  who  rarely  bother  to  look  behind 
the  color  curtain  at  the  Negroes'  homes,  their 
places  of  work  or  worship,  or  their  spirit. 
There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  news  about 
Negro  golfing. 

Atlanta  and  New  Orleaos  recently  opened 
golf  couTMs  for  Negroes. 

In  Seattle.  Negroes  are  now  free  to  play 
on  an  public  golf  coiirses  (but  they  still  may 
not  take  part  in  totunaments  played  on  the 
same  coiusea). 

In  Chicago,  where  ttiey  play  on  public 
ecmnem  without  restriction,  the  number  of 
Negro  golfers  hMM  gone  up  from  28  a  few  yean 
•go  to  more  tlian  2.000. 

In  New  York  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
public  courses  and  Negroes  do  {day  in  tourna- 
ments. 

TTiim  fscts  and  figures,  nutdest  In  tlmn- 
■elves,  are  symptoms  of  a  major  revolution 
In  the  Ufe  of  the  United  SUtes  Negro— only 
half  noticed  by  the  rest  of  ttie  Nation.  It 
Is  a  revolution  wtilch.  although  still  far  from 
overtlirowlng  segregation,  amounts  to  the 
biggest,  most  hopeful  change  in  Negro  his- 
tory since  Abraham  Lincoln.  Just  90  years 
ago,  signed  the  Bmancipatlon  Proclamation. 
Bays  Negro  PuNlshor  (Ebony.  Jet)  John  H. 
Johnson:  "Svery  Negro  Is  a  Horatio  Al- 
ger. •  •  •  His  trek  up  from  slavwy  is  the 
greatest  suoceas  story  the  world  baa  ever 
known." 


One  of  the  great  facts  ot  United  States 
history  Is  that  the  Negro,  no  matter  liow 
111  used,  has  remained  deeply  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  always  hoping  for  the  "^ear 
of  JubUo."  stubbornly  telling  himself: 

The  very  time  I  thought  I  was  lost 

The  dungeon  shook  and  the  drain  fell  off. 

Tou  got  a  right.  I  got  a  right. 

We  all  got  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life. 

The  fruit  from  the  tree  ot  life  Is  still  ra- 
tioned and  often  bitter.  The  United  States 
IS  mUlkMi  Negroes  are  stlU  denied  the  right 
to  the  puiBiUt  of  happiness  on  equal  terms 
with  whites.  Negroes  stlU  do  the  meanest 
Jobs  and  get  the  lowest  pay.  they  must  slow- 
ly wrest  from  their  white  f eUows  a  table  in  a 
restaurant,  a  desk  In  a  sdiool.  a  smile,  the 
privilege  of  praying  in  a  white  church,  or 
vslng.a  white  swimming  pocd.  This  Is  true 
on  both  skiss  at  the  Mason-Dlxon  Una. 
While  the  Negro  is  generally  better  off.  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  in  the  North  (as  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  south- 
ern Negroes  stiU  move  north  every  year) ,  the 
North  has  no  cause  to  feel  superior,  llie 
chains  at  prejudice  can  be  as  heavy  In  New 
York's  Harlem  or  on  CShicago's  South  Side  as 
anywhere  in  the  South.  Yet  North  and 
South,  the  Year  ot  JuMlo  seems  a  Uttto 
closer. 

In  1»42,  In  a  brllUant  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro.  Swedish  Soonomlst  Ounnar  ICyr- 
dal  r^jKirted:  "Negroes  sre  in  deqierate  need 
of  jobs  and  bread,  even  more  so  tium  of  J\if- 
tice  in  Uxe  courts  and  of  the  vote."    Tliis 


definition  of  the  Negro'k  needs  ia  today  strik- 
ingly out  of  date. 

For  most  Negroes,  the  proMem  is  no  longer 
Jobs,  btrt  better  Jobs;  for  many.  It  is  no  longer 
bread  but  cake.  The  Negro  wage  earner  to- 
day makes  four  times  as  much  as  in  1940 
(compared  to  the  vrhlte  wage  earner's  2^ 
times  as  much).  Tlie  Negro's  avwage  yearly 
Income  Is  still  only  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  white  average,  but  10  years  ago  it  was 
about  35  percent. 

The  forces  that  kept  the  southern  Negro 
from  voting — Intimidation  and  the  poll  tax — 
are  largely  beaten.  The  South  has  more  than 
1  million  registered  Negro  voters  (compared 
to  300,000  in  1938),  and  there  could  be  half 
a  million  more  if  southern  Negroes  were  po- 
litically less  apathetic. 

The  Negro  gets  justice  In  the  courts,  al- 
thou^  in  some  southern  courts  he  still  has 
to  fight  for  his  right  (afltrmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court)  to  be  heard  by  mixed  juries. 
The  big  issue  today  is  no  longer  jtistloe  in 
the  courts,  but  justice  in  dally  Ufe,  1.  e.,  the 
fight  against  segregation. 

Negro  college  enrollment  is  op  2.500  percent 
over  1030. 

The  life  expectancy  of  the  male  Negro  baa 
gone  up  from  47  years  In  1920  to  69  years.  In 
the  same  period,  the  white '■  life  expectancy 
bas  risen  more  slowly,  from  66  to  96  years. 
With  Improving  living  standards,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  white  man's  and  the  Negro's  life 
span  Is  closing. 


CADILLACS  AMD  BABBITTB 

The  signs  of  Negro  prosperity  are  every- 
where. On  tiie  rooftops  of  Manhattan's 
Harlem  grows  that  bare,  ugly  forest  of  TV 
antennae  which  has  become  a  new  symtxd  at 
middle-class  achievement.  On  the  outskirts 
of  Atlanta  are  shiny  new  Negro  >w^nf«"g  de- 
velopments (financed  by  southern  whites) 
with  buUt-in  washing  t»i.hi«^  Yet  the 
streets  of  Harlem  are  sUU  largely  slum  streets, 
and  a  few  blocks  from  the  Atlanta  apart- 
ments stand  the  old  clapl>oard  huts  with 
outdoor  privies.  Where  should  one  look  foe 
the  real  direction  of  tlie  Negro  economy} 

United  States  business,  for  one.  has  its 
eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  the  TV  antennas  and 
the  washing  machines.  United  States  Ne- 
groes today  have  an  annual  income  cf  #16 
blUlon  a  year — almost  as  much  as  the  na- 
tional income  of  Canada,  or  more  than  the 
value  of  all  United  States  export  trada. 
Negro  publications,  whose  advertising  col- 
umns were  until  recently  dominated  by  hair- 
stralghteners  and  skin-bleachers,  are  now 
agleam  with  four-color  ads  of  aU  the  na- 
tional brands — a  dusky  glamor  girl  smiling 
above  a  pfu:k  of  Luckles.  Negro  men  of  dis- 
tinction sipping  Calvert,  a  Negro  executive 
praising  Remington  typewriters.  (Most  ad- 
vertising agencies  now  have  special  Negro 
market  consultants  who  see  to  it  that  ads 
will  sell  and  not  offend  Negroes.) 

The  Negro  Is  a  good  customer.  He  wants 
to  feel  that  he  can  buy  the  beet.  Swift  ft  Co.. 
does  not  advertise  its  ordinary  fowl  in  Negro 
publications,  but  the  more^spenstve  Swift's 
R«mlum  (The  dream  chl<^ra^<that  came 
true).  Sevend  Negro  famines  of^tai..^^pool 
their  savings  to  buy  an  expensive  car 
drive  It  on  alternate  days.  On  Harlem^ 
Lenox  Avenue.  Cadillacs  are  so  commonplace 
that  nobody  turns  to  look  at  them  any  more 
(a  situation  which  one  resouro^ul  driver 
met  by  having  his  Cadillac's  top  painted  a 
gay  plaid) . 

Some  of  the  Cadillac  proaperlty  Is  obvi- 
ously false  or  forced:  many  Negroes  are 
driven  to  spend  their  earnings  In  showy  ways 
because  they  stni  cannot  get  the  moae  ordi- 
nary things  a  white  man  with  similar  income 
would  buy,  e.  g.,  a  decent  home  or  a  vacation 
trip  to  a  good  reaort.  Says  a  Negro  leader  in 
St.  Louis  (where  Negro  hmsring  Is  particu- 
larly bad) :  "A  flashy  ear  beeomes  their  Uvlng 
room,  the  only  one  they've  got."  Says  a  San 
Francisco  Negro:  "It  te  a  sort  of  aoMle  ••> 
plrln  tablet." 


Despite  the  flashy  cars,  the  Negro"*  spend- 
ing habits  have  changed  radically.  He  saves 
much  more  than  he  used  to.  B^  insurance 
companies,  which  once  considered  Negro 
business  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth,  now 
go  after  It.  Loan  companies,  car  dealers,  etc. 
find  Negroes  excellent  credit  risks.  There  are 
signs  that  the  Negro  has  begun  to  develop  a 
large,  strong  middle  cUss.  Some  Negro 
leaders,  In  fact,  beUeve — and  they  do  not 
xonsider  it  a  bad  thing— that  the  Negro  Is 
turning  Into  the  Nation's  new  Babbitt. 

Though  Negro  home  ownership  has  gono 
up  dramatically,  the  most  depressing  feature 
of  the  Negro's  existence  is  still  his  home. 
Negroes  now  own  nearly  a  third  of  the  places 
they  live  In,  a  two-thirds  rise  over  1940. 
(White  borne  ownership  has  risen  more 
slowly  in  the  same  period,  is  now  57  percent.) 
But  nearly  a  third  of  all  Negro  homes  are  di- 
lapidated, compared  with  leas  than  10  per- 
cent in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  More  than 
10  percent  of  all  Negro  homes  are  ow- 
crowded,  compared  with  5^  percent  in  tbo 
Nation  as  a  v^ole. 

THX  caXAT  EUAMCIPATaBa 

The  foundation  of  the  Negro's  eeoncmle 
progress  Is  the  fact  that  he  has  broken  In 
large  numbers  out  of  farm  and  domestle 
work  into  Industry.  During  World  War  H.  a 
million  Negroes  went  into  defense  industries. 
By  and  large,  they  have  stayed  in  industry 
ever  since.  Tbday.  nearly  11  percent  of  all 
United  States  industrial  workets  are  He- 
groee— twice  as  many  as  in  1940.  Most  Ne- 
groes are  stiU  held  to  xinskiUed  jobs.  Bu* 
there  has  been  progress: 

Among  United  States  skiUed  iwa>.e«s  and 
foremen.  4  peraent  are  now  Negroea.  up  from 
2H  percent  In  1940. 

Among  clerical  and  sales  personael,  »%' 
percent  are  now  Negroes,  up  from  1  percam 
in  1940. 

Among  women  professional  and  teebnleal 
workers,  7  percent  are  Negroes,  up  tram  A% 
percent  In  1940. 

One  big  trouMe:  there  simply  are  not 
Miougfa  qualified  Negroea.  Bxample:  United 
States  industry  wm  hire  an  the  Negro  en- 
gineers It  can  get,  but  few  Negro  college  stu- 
dents go  In  for  science  or  engineering.  Ttuj 
stin  favor  the  respectable,  relatively  secure 
professions,  such  as  teaching,  medicine,  the 
ministry  and  the  law.  In  business.  Negroea 
are  generaUy  In  service  ,Unes,  e.  g..  under- 
takers, barbers,  cleaners,  etc.  This  Is  not 
entirely  the  result  of  d}sarlmlnation.  Also 
to  blame:  the  Negro's  likck  of  confidence, 
wblch  makes  him  underestimate  his  very 
real  oi^xirtunltles. 

Negroes  know  that  they  have  advanced  be- 
cause these  are  good  times  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  some  fear  that  their  gains 
might  melt  away  In  a  depressloa.  But  most 
Negro  leaders  agree  that  the  Negro's  progreea 
in  the  past  decade  has  been  too  solid  ever 
to  be  roUed  back  easily.  One  measure  at  that 
piogreas  Is  the  fact  that  the  Negro%  biggest 
preoccnpattoo  Is  not  eoooomles,  but  socbd 
equality. 

The  biggest  slagle  blow  against  segregation 
tan  the  United  States  has  been  struck  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  great  experiment  of  In- 
tegration proved  raice  and  for  all  that  (1) 
If  decently  treated  and  trained,  Negroes  can 
flgbt  as  well  as  any  man;  (2)  If  property  led. 
white  Americans  from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  live,  work,  fight,  and  die  side  by  side 
with  Negroes. 

Ftom  the  Civil  War  through  World  War 
n.  M^ro  soldiers  were  kept  in  segregated 
tmits.  Deq>ite  indlvktusl  bravery,  their 
morale  and  performance  were  generally  low. 
In  World  War  n  there  were  scnne  outstand- 
ing Negro  units,  but  ot  all  the  Negroes  in 
uniform,  (about  1  million),  90  percent  were 
kept  In  rear-area  service  outfits.  During 
the  Battle  of  the  B\ilge,  wl^  he  urgently 
needed  reinforcementv^Q^^ieral  Ssenhower 
put  Negro  service  troops  through  a  quick 
combat  training  course,  attached  them  In 
platoon  strength  to  line  companiea.     Tha 
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•zpertment  worked:  the  Negro  troops,  more 
cr  leas  unsegregated  for  the  first  time,  made 
»  good  combat  showing.  This  experience 
became  an  argument  for  postwar  integration 
policy. 

The  Air  Force  was  the  first  to  abolish  sep- 
arate imlts  for  Negroes.  The  Army  followed. 
By  19S1.  In  the  United  States.  Europe  and 
the  Par  East.  Negro  soldiers  were  scattered 
through  the  regular  units.  Today  the  Army 
has  300.000  Negro  enlisted  men  (11  percent 
of  total  strength)  and  nearly  4.000  officers. 
The  Air  Force  has  70.000  enlisted  men  (7 
percent)  and  nearly  1,000  ofllcers.  The 
Navy,  lagging  behind  the  others  In  giving 
•quality  to  the  Negro,  has  34.000  enlisted 
men  (a  little  less  than  3  percent,  half  of 
them  still  In  the  mess  steward's  branch) 
and  66  officers. 

In  Army  camps  and  Air  Force  bases  across 
the  Nation,  there  have  been  virtually  no  "in- 
cidents" between  white  and  colored  soldiers. 
The  only  difficulty  has  occurred  at  Southern 
Army  camps,  where  children  of  colco-ed  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  are  still  sent  to  seg- 
regated colored  schools  off  the  post  (the 
President  has  recently  promised  to  remedy 
that  situation).  In  Korea  the  Integration 
policy  has  worked  wonders  with  the  morale 
of  white  as  well  as  Negro  troops.  Negro 
officers  command  white  troops  without  any 
friction.  The  matter  is  no  longer  even  dis- 
cussed. Bays  Lieut.  Colonel  Robert  W.  Wil- 
son of  Washington.  D.  C.  a  O-l  officer,  and 
a  Negro:  "I  think  about  the  ccAot  problem 
about  once  a  day:  when  I  shave  in  the 
morning." 

There  are  other  emancipators  at  work. 
Among  them: 

The  machine:  It  was  fashionable.  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  particularly  among 
pink-eyed  young  economists,  to  say  that  the 
machine  degraded  man.  Actually,  it  has 
proved  a  great  equalizer.  It  tests  a  man 
coldly  and  without-prejudice:  he  can  either 
run  it  or  he  cannot.  North  and  South, 
thousands  oX  Negroes  are  experiencing 
equality  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives — 
the  eqxiallty  of  doing  exactly  the  same  work 
as  whites  on  the  assembly  line. 

The  courts:  For  years,  liberals  have  argued 
that  only  new.  drastic  and  specific  legisla- 
tion. 1.  e..  FEPC  would  do  the  Negroes  any 
good.  Yet  In  the  past  decade,  the  Negro  has 
made  tremendous  progress  not.  In  the  main, 
through  new  legislation,  but  through  a  long 
series  of  cotirt  decisions  Interpreting  the 
basic  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution. 
These  rulings.  It  was  visually  warned,  were 
"out  of  step"  with  popular  sentiment  and 
would  provoke  trouble:  yet.  accepted  virtu- 
ally without  protest,  they  have  quietly  ac- 
complished a  variety  of  things,  from  forcing 
Southern  State  unversities  to  accept  Negro 
graduate  students  to  opening  up  Chicago 
bowling  alleys  to  interracial  teams. 

Sports  and  TV:  The  sight  of  Negroes  play- 
ing major-league  baseball,  carried  all  over 
the  Nation  by  TV,  has  probably  done  as  much 
for  equality  as  most  legal  victories.  South- 
em  minor-league  clubs  have  begun  to  hire 
Negro  players.  TV  has  had  another  effect  on 
the  South,  it  has  carried  to  thousands  oP^ 
people  their  first  sight  of  colored  and  white 
entertainers  appearing  together.  Says  one 
Negro  teacher:  "Why,  stuff  like  that,  coming 
Into  white  homes,  it's  going  to  make  the 
white  man  think,  whether  he  realizes  It  or 
not." 

These  very  American  forces,  constantly 
working  on  North  and  South  alike,  have 
driven  racial  discrimination  and  prejudice 
sharply  on  the  defensive. 

THK  hostb:  omnmnT *a  out  icaiiv  stxbt 

What  is  It  like  to  be  a  Negro  and  actively 
fight  segregation  in  the  North?  Hascal 
Othello  Humes,  30.  Is  a  bachelor  of  arts  from 
Colximbla  University,  a  former  Infantry  lieu- 
tenant, who  saw  combat  In  Italy.  With  his 
wife,  he  lives  In  a  white  neighborhood  in 
Seattle.     When   they   first  moved   In,  the 
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Hv  mesee  got  theatening  letters  and  obscene 
telsphone  caUs.  but  they  stuck  it  out. 
Humes  has  three  Jobs:  He  Is  studying  for  a 
ma  Bter  of  arts  in  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  he  is  a  city  policeman  in  the 
af  1  emoon.  and  at  night  he  Is  a  bouncer  in  a 
mlced  nightclub.  His  police  beat  Is  In  a 
wtlte  section,  and  when  some  white  people 
Ob,  ected.  his  superior  suggested  that  he  ask 
Sea  a  transfer,  but  he  quietly  replied  that  he 
woLild  rather  resign  from  the  force.  After 
he  goes  off  duty  each  evening,  he  reports 
foi  work  at  the  China  Pheasant.  By  closing 
tlike  (5  a.  m.).  Humes  has  usually  lifted  at 
lea  »t  one  drunk  (white  or  colored)  well  above 
th4^  floor  and  carried  him  Into  the  street. 
„  say  he  does  not  often  wonder  wheth- 
it's  all  worth  it.    But  when  he  does,  he 

of  his  wife  and  of  the  new  baby  she 

I  expecting.    If  that  doesnt  help,  he  prays. 

1  Ixune's  life  illiistrates  the  price  the  North- 
en  ,  Negro  pays  for  his  state  of  semlequality. 
As  a  citizen,  the  Negro  in  the  North,  by  and 
large,  enjoys  full  rights;  everywhere  except 
In  the  border  States,  he  is  equal  in  the 
scliools,  and  In  most  public  services.  His 
gnat  fight  in  the  last  decade  has  been  for 
sir  iple.  decent  treatment  in  everyday  life.  In 
th  s  fight,  he  has  made  marked  but  uneven 
progress. 

Ten  years  ago.  for  example.  Northern  hotels 
anl  restaurants  that  wo\ild  openly  turn 
a«Ety  Negro  patrons  were  in  the  majority: 
no  w  they  are  definitely  In  the  minority.  The 
fa<ile  old  excuse,  "Personally,  I  don't  care, 
but  the  cxistomers  just  wouldn't  stand  for 
Ne  px)es  to  come  in  here."  has  been  proved 
enpty  again  and  again.  The  chief  trouble 
Is  ;hat  the  Negro  can  never  be  sure;  he  Is  in 
a  <  onstant  guerrilla  war.  always  half-expect- 
Ini  to  be  snubbed  by  this  desk  clerk  or  that 
he  tdwalter,  or  fobbed  off  with  a  gentlemen's- 
agieement  type  of  spiel  that  all  the  tables 
hare  been  reserved,  all  the  rooms  taken. 
Mtny  Negroes  prefer  not  to  risk  being  em- 
baTassed,  stay  away  from  predominantly 
wt  Ite  places.  On  trips,  many  prefer  to  drive 
all  night,  rather  than  take  the  chance  of 
be  ng  tiimed  down  by  a  hotel. 

]  )ut  there  are  many  wedges  In  the  walls  of 
pn  Judlce: 

"elephone  companies  In  the  North,  all 
wtalte  until  a  few  years  ago,  now  employ 
5,0  X>  Negroes. 

]  )enver  now  employs  Negro  bus  drivers 
(U  ng  since  a  fixture  In  New  York  and 
Cb  Icago) . 


]  )etroit  banks,  -  In  white  neighborhoods, 
en  ploy  Negro  tellers. 

Idany  Northern  department  stores  hire 
Ne  pro  sales  help. 

]  Few  York  breweries  now  hire  Negro  pro- 
du  rtlon  workers. 

'  "he  Negro's  biggest  trouble  comes  when  he 
trliis  to  live  in  a  white  neighborhood.  The 
wo  -St  raoe  riots  in  recent  United  States  his- 
tarf  took  place  in  Detroit  In  1943  and  Chl- 
ca{  o  Ih  1951.  where  there  had  been  a  huge 
wa  -time  Influx  of  Negro  workers.  Today, 
bol  h  cities  live  in  a  somewhat  uneasy  peace. 
Th  t  case  of  Chicago  Is  fairly  typical.  "Prop- 
ert  T  owners"  leagues,"  openly  dedicated  to 
ke(  ping  Negroes  out  of  white  neighborhoods, 
ha^e  disappeared  or  gone  tmderground. 
Nevertheless,  Negroes  rarely  escape  their 
gh4  tto — they  simply  stretch  its  boundaries. 
Wllte  people  retreat  before  the  Negro  ad- 
vaice — generally  to  the  suburbs,  where 
Nei  Toee  are  usually  strictly  barred.  In  many 
Ch  cago  neighb<»'hoods  Negroes  and  whites 
Uv<  side  by  side.  A  mayor's  commission  has 
org  mlzed  the  "lighthouse  S3rstem."  under 
wh  ch  citizens  alert  police  as  soon  as  trouble 
Big  IS  ai^ar  In  a  neighborhood.  Police 
the  mselves  have  been  put  through  a  special 
hu  nan  relations  training  program. 

'  rta  soxTTH :  MiNxnxLD  among  maonouas 

1  ^en  if  be  does  not  meet  outright  hostility 

In  the  North,  the  Negro  Is  apt  to  meet  In- 

dlll  erence.  which  can  hurt  worse.    Not  many 

mntherners  are  Interested  aaough  In  Ne- 


groes to  worry  about  where  they  ride  on  a 
streetcar;  but  few  are  Interested  enough 
to  be  really  kind  to  them,  either.  The 
South — still  the  home  of  two-thirds  of  th*  • 
United  States  Negroes— cares  far  more  deeply 
about  its  Negro  problem. 

A  South  African  visitor  reports:  "X  went 
down  there  to  find  the  Deep  South.  But 
everywhere  I  went,  they  said:  'Oh,  this  Isat 
the  Deep  South.  You've  got  to  go  farther 
on  to  find  what  you're  looking  for.  Mister.' 
I  never  did  find  the  Deep  South,  where  they 
lynch  Negroes  and  provide  source  material 
for  William  Faulkner  and  Lillian  Smith.  It 
wasnt  in  Tennessee.  It  wasn't  in  Georgia.  It 
wasnt  in  Uisslssippl.  Now  I'm»  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  the  Deep  South  really 
exists  any  more." 

There  is  a  lot  of  evidence  that  It  doe* 
not.  The  color  line  Is  no  longer  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  strung  between  the  magnolia 
trees.  It  is  more  like  a  minefield  through 
which  whites  and  Negroes  must  carefully 
pick  their  way — and  the  map  is  obviously  out 
of  date.  Segregation  now  seems  like  some- 
thing out  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  as  rewrite 
ten  by  Herman  Talmadge. 

In  the  South,  a  Negro  may  ride  a  pullmaa 
ear  and  eat  anywhere  In  a  diner  (until  a 
few  years  ago,  he  had  to  eat  behind  a  cur- 
tain). But  he  must  buy  his  tickets  at  a 
segregated  ticket  window.  He  may  sit  any- 
where in  an  airplane,  but  his  waiting  room 
at  the  airport  is  likely  to  be  Jim  Crow.  He 
may  ride  in  elevators,  body  to  body  with 
whites,  but  In  buses  and  streetcars  he  must 
still  Jostle  past  standing  white  passengers 
to  the  Jim  Crow  rear.  (In  some  cities,  he 
may  sit  down  in  the  white  area  if  there  are 
empty  seats,  and  white  people  will  often 
sit  down  in  the  colored  area  if  the  whit* 
area  is  crowded.) 

Several  States  give  Negro  doctors  full  mem- 
bership in  their  medical  societies,  but  Negro 
doctors  are  not  allowed  tb  practice  In  most 
Southern  hospitals.  (White  private  ambu- 
lances often  refuse  to  pick  up  critically  In- 
jured Negroes.)  A  Negro  Is  welcome  to  shop 
In  almost  any  southern  department  store. 
but  in  most  he  may  not  try  on  a  suit  until 
he  buys  it. 

A  Negro  may  give  a  white  panhandler  a 
handout  but  he  may  not  follow  him  Into 
a  bar  with  the  sign.  "Whites  only."  He  may 
attend  the  graduate  schools  of  State  iml* 
versities  (about  1.000  do),  but  he  may  not 
attend  ^9dergraduat«  colleges — with  some 
exceptions  (e.  g..  University  of  Louisville. 
University  of  Delaware).  In  such  schools 
Negro  and  white  students  get  oo  without 
friction  and  form  friendships;  but  tb« 
Negroes,  while  they  eat  with  whites,  may 
not  belong  to  white  fraternities — but  they 
are  allowed  to  attend  dances  as  guests. 

In  many  imjxntant  indtutries  of  the  South, 
e.  g..  Haspel.  Chrysler.  International  Har- 
vester. Glenn  Martin.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber, Negroes  work  side  by  side  with  whites 
(only  South  Carolina  still  has  a  law  reqxUr- 
Ing  segregation  in  work  areas) ,  Union  meet- 
ings are  nonsegregated,  but  some  locals  have 
raised  hell  when  union  headquarters  ordered 
an  end  to  segregated  toilet  facilities.  But  In 
one  plant  near  Atlanta,  when  the  "colored" 
and  "white"  signs  over  the  fountains  wore 
out.  nobody  bothered  to  repaint  them,  and 
segregation  for  drinking  stopped.  (But  if 
someone  had  protested  formally  that  it 
should  stop,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
been  furiously  enforced.) 

mvooLK  m  THx  aomx,  . 

Mob  violence  is  rare.  The  year  1952  was 
the  first  without  a  single  reported  lynching. 
Many  of  the  South's  "better  people,"  who  for 
years  tacitly  condoned  the  Klan,  have  now 
abandoned  it.  It  is  socially  as  safe  to  back 
antlmask  bills  as  it  was  once  to  take  hot 
broth  to  an  ailing  nuunmys  cabin. 

The  principle  that  Negroes  must  have 
"separate  but  equal"  facilities— first  stated 
by   the   United  States  Supreme   Coxirt  In 
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1806— wsB  an  empty  phrase  a  decade  ago; 
today,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  reaUty.  Most 
southerners  feel  that  unless  they  make  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  a  fact,  the  coxirts  are  sure 
to  saddle  them  with  "whole  hog"  rulings, 
i.  e.,  complete  equality.  Many  States  are 
hastily  building  fine  new  Negro  schools  and 
hospitals,  although  from  a  purely  economic 
standpoint,  "separate  but  equal"  schools  are 
Insanely  wasteful.  Most  southerners  no 
longer  sneer  at  the  educated  Negro  as 
"blggety";  many  want  to  help  the  Negro  get 
a  better  ediicatlon,  better  jobs,  and  better 
housing,  and  let  the  rest  take  care  of  Itself. 

However,  some  southerners  are  afraid  that 
t-ht«  formula  may  prove  too  little  and  too 
late.  Southerners  complain  that  there  are 
too  many  "whole  hog  or  nothing"  Negroes. 
This  is  only  partly  true.  No  southern  Negro 
seriously  wants  or  expects  complete  equality 
overnight.  But  all  southern  Negroes  want 
it  as  an  ultim«te  goal — and  they  want  to  see 
faster  progress  toward  that  goal.  They  have 
become  suspicious  of  "gradualism."  They 
want  to  know,  as  one  Negro  leader  puts  it: 
"When  does  old  man  gradualism  run  out?" 
The  southern  Negro's  mood  may  be  summed 
up  by  the  case  of  the  successful  Negro  at- 
torney In  Birmingham  who  recently  buUt  a 
new  home.  "Look  at  it."  says  a  friend. 
"Look  where  it  is.  Over  there,  on  Dynamite 
Hill.  You  dont  build  a  $35,000  house  in  that 
location — unless  you  are  a  Negro  and  havent 
got  a  better  place  to  build  it.  Some  say  he 
wanted  to  wait,  hoping  that  maybe  better 
areas  would  open  up.  But  he  wanted  to  live 
In  that  house  before  be  died.    So  he  built  it." 

Southern  customs  are  still  largely  based  on 
the  assumptloa  that  the  Negro  is  an  inferlar 
being.  But  that  assumption  lacks  tha 
paeudo-BClentific  backing  it  still  had  a  gen- 
eration ago.  For  decades,  the  South's  pre- 
occupation with  the  Negro  was  a  kind  of 
cvishion  against  reality,  a  diversion  from  the 
facts  of  povcTty  and  stagnation.  Southern 
"poor  whites"  had  nothing  if  they  oould  not 
feel  superior  to  the  Negro.  During  the  past 
10  years,  the  South  has  been  caught  up  in 
a  great  induiitrlal  boom;  reality  has  become 
a  little  easier  tb  face. 

Although  many  southerners  today  will 
agree  that  segregation  is  wrong  in  principle. 
the  vast  majority  still  fiercely  defends  it  as 
right  in  practice.  A  mass  of  State  laws  and 
city  ordinances  enforces  it.  But  south- 
efners  seem  to  know  in  their  hearts  that 
It  is  not  really  defensible,  and  that  the  tide 
of  events  is  against  it.  The  resiilt  is  a  war 
In  the  South's  own  soul  which  many  north- 
erners, who  see  the  South  ouly  ss  stubborn 
and  narrow-minded,  fail  to  understand.  A 
southern  Nef;ro  and  former  slave  xinderstood 
It.  Said  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  greatest 
Negro  leader  in  United  States  history:  "The 
ouuide  world  does  not  know  •  •  •  th* 
struggle  that  is  constantly  going  on  In  the 
hearts  of  both  the  southern  white  people  and 
their  former  slaves  •  •  •  While  both  races 
are  thxis  struggling  they  sboidd  have  the 
sympathy,  tlie  support,  and  the  forbearance 
of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

TBS  BPntr:  bopxs  and  hxadachss 
The  Negro  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  group  of  Americans.  He  has  seen  the 
white  man  at  his  worst,  and  he  might  have 
turned  cynically  against  the  white  man's 
faith  and  values.  But  he  has  not.  The  Ne- 
gro does  feel  bitter  about  his  lot.  But  it  is 
a  bitterness  greatly  modified  by  hope,  pa- 
tience, and  humor. 

Negro  Intellectuals  occasionally  talk  "Afri- 
can nationalism."  But  the  majority  of 
United  Statiis  Negroes  fed  no  more  klnahlp 
to  the  Kikuyu  of  Kenya  than  to  the  man  in 
the  moon.  They  wai^  to  be,  above  all, 
Americans. 

The  most  spectacular  Illustration  of  ths 
Negroes'  loyalty  to  the  United  States  Is  the 
Communlstii'  crashing  failure  to  win  recruits 
among  them:  by  FBI  estimates,  no  more 
than  1,400  Negroes  ever  belonged  to  the  Com< 
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munlst  Party  at  one  time.  Dr.  Carlton 
Goodlett,  yovmg  San  Francisco  Negro  leader, 
gives  these  reasons:  "More  than, anyone  else, 
the  Negro  believes  In  the  American  oppOT- 
tunlty  to  better  himself.  The  Communist 
he  sees  as  a  rundown,  underprivileged  guy. 
The  Negro  }ust  Isnt  interested  In  the  under- 
dog role.  Secondly,  he  has  learned  to  be- 
lieve in  the  right  to  protest.  People  like  my- 
selH  always  protesting  against  Injtistice, 
wouldn't  last  10  seconds  in  Russia.  Also,  no 
single  group  In  this  country  believes  more 
strongly  in  God  and  the  hereafter.  The 
Negro  doesnt  want  to  catch  hell  on  this  side 
of  the  River  Styx  and  on  the  other  side  too." 
A  Negro  lawyer  put  it  this  way:  "It's  bad 
enough  to  be  black  without  being  Red  too." 

The  Negro  is  stiU  deeply  religious,  although 
American  chiirches  have  been  slow  Lo  fight- 
ing discrimination  before  the  altar.  Says 
Marie  Johnson,  wife  of  Flsk  Unlf ersity's  pres- 
ident. Charles  Johnson:  "I  think  we  got  the 
best  out  of  Christianity,  because  we  bad  to 
have  it.  No  matter  how  we  may  scoff,  we 
believe  •  •  •  still.  11  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing Is  the  most  segregated  hour  of  American 
life." 

There  are  fewer  outstanding  Negro  leaders 
on  the  national  scene  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. Negro  leaders  have  fotmd  that,  as  their 
people's  status  Improves,  the  business  of 
leadership  gets  tougher.  Walter  White,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  re- 
calls that  back  in  the  days  when  there  were 
3  or  4  lynchlngs  a  year,  it  was  a  lot  easier  to 
raise  funds  than  now.  A  great  Negro  leader. 
the  late  James  Weldon  Johnson,  onoe  said 
that  leadership  was  a  form  of  esciHP^;  by  this 
he  meant  that  "Negro  spokesmen"  might 
gain  a  lot  a<  prestige  by  making  speeches  and 
gathering  personal  followlngs,  but  did  not 
really  accomplish  very  much.  Today's  Ne- 
gro leader  concentrates  on  getting  things 
done  on  specific  Issues.  Emancipated  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  white  professional  lib- 
erals and  their  pet  slogan,  "education."  he 
tries,  for  Instance,  to  get  a  court  ruling  on 
segregation  in  Pullmans  instead  of  trying  to 
"educate"  millions  of  individual  Pullman 
passengers.  Today's  Negro  leader  does  not 
want  to  be  known  as  a  firebrand;  the  compli- 
ment he  prizes  most  is  to  be  called  "a  good 
tactician."  One  symptom  of  this  change  is 
the  fact  that  Booker  T.  Washington,  a  su- 
perb tactician  whom  most  Negro  leaders  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties  deno\inced  as  an 
"Uncle  Tom."  is  being  rediscovered  by  Ne- 
groes as  a  great  man. 

The  Negro  still  cannot  forget  his  color. 
Negro  writers  and  artists  wish  that  they 
could  be  craftsmen  first  and  Negroes  second, 
but  they  find  it  virtually  impossible.  Yet 
more  and  nK>re  Negroes  are  Impatient  with 
spirituals  and  the  blues,  including  the  liter- 
ary form  of  the  blues,  also  known  as  the 
novel  of  protest.  Many  intelligent  Negroes 
are  plainly  eager,  to  stop  looking  at  every 
problem  through  colored  glasses.  One  In- 
teresting symptom:  Negroes  xised  to  have  a 
kind  of  secret  slang — ^for  example,  ofay  (any 
white  man),  MT.  CharUe.  Miss  Anne  (south- 
em  whites) — which,  as  one  Negro  writer  puts 
it.  vras  "like  a  tattoo  on  your  wrist";  it  has 
now  all  but  disappeared.  Says  Negro  photog- 
rapher Gordon  Parks:  "There  Is  this  pressvuv 
to  make  good  for  yoiir  whole  people.  If  you 
fail,  they  give  you  a  black  eye.  But  a  while 
back,  I  made  up  my  mind,  from  now  on  it's 
Just  going  to  be  me.  If  I  want  to  fall,  that's 
my  business.  You  cant  walk  around  with 
your  race  piled  on  yotor  back."  He  adds 
thoughtfully,  with  the  persistent  doubt  that 
even  the  most  optimistic  Negro  seems  unable 
to  escape:  "Anyway,  that's  what  I  tell  my 
kids.    Maybe  I'm  Just  bluffing  myself." 

Indications  are  that,  as  the  Negro  shares 
the  white  man's  privileges  and  opportunities, 
he  also  shares  his  headaches.  Says  a  Negro 
newspaperman:  "When  the  Negro  had  iflss 
freedom,  he  oould  blame  the  whites  for 
whatevw  went  wrong  with  him.    Mow  It's 


harder  for  blm  to  blame  the  whites  for  fata 
failures."  Sasrs  Negro  Novelist  Ralph  (Invisi- 
ble Man)  Ellison:  "After  a  man  makes 
$10,000  or  $20,000  a  year,  the  magic  fades. 
He  is  just  another  man  with  his  problems." 
Most  Negroes  stiU  wish  they  had  that  kind 
of  problem,  but  many  will  agree  with  Ellison 
that  "we  are  all  Americans  together,  all  mod- 
ern men  together.  And  we're  all  facing  the 
same  spiritual  crisis." 

Perhaps  the  Negro's  most  serlotis  problem 
Is  that,  as  he  gets  mare  of  the  fruits  of  the 
tree  of  life,  his  appetite  Increases.  Explains 
a  Manhattan  Negro  social  worker:  "A  Negro 
laborer  living  in  Harlem  and  rarely  peering 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  ghetto  might 
be  reasonably  content;  but  if  he  gets  a  good 
job  downtown,  mixes  with  white  people  on  a 
more  or  less  equal  basis,  and  then  in  the 
evening  is  forced  to  go  home  to  a  miserable 
house  in  Harlem,  he  wUl  be  bitterly  discon- 
tented." Says  a  Negro  philosopher.  Dr.  Alain 
Locke,  of  Howard  University:  "The  old  slum 
is  no  longer  the  problem.  It's  the  new. 
respectable  sliun  that  worries  vis.  We  call  It 
Striver's  Row."  As  Negroes  move  into  Strl- 
ver's  Row.  their  bitterness  at  remaining 
Inequalities  'wUl  mount.  At  the  same  time, 
white  resentment  of  growing  Negro  ambition 
may  mount,  too. 

THS  ruTUKs:  xaABn.xrr  o«  ofToaTuwtrr 

Jxistlce  has  been  Imagined  by  mankind  In 
many  different  shapes.  Could  It  be  that  her 
face  is  black  or  brown?  That,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  way  she  is  likely  to  appear  to  the  ma« 
jority  of  the  world's  people,  whose  skins  are 
ocAored.  They  are  the  people.  In  Asia  and  In 
Africa,  whom  the  United  States  hopes  to  lead 
to  democracy.  They  Jiidge  the  United  States 
very  largely  on  evidence  drawn  from  the 
Negro  problem.  "Hie  United  States  has  prob- 
ably won  more  enemies  by  stories,  true  and 
false,  about  Its  treatment  of  Negroes  than  by 
any  other  prt^iaganda;  but  many  Negroes  feel 
that  the  United  States  could  be  winning 
friends  instead.  Just  how  much  Individual 
Negroes  have  done  to  win  friends  for  the 
United  States  is  almost  never  realized:  they 
havfe  been  effective  both  In  the  diplomatic 
service  (which  so  far  employs  only  a  hand- 
ful— about  60)  and  in  personal  contacts  at 
Negro  universities  like  Howard,  where  young 
people  from  Africa  and  Asia  come  to  learn 
about  the  United  'States.  Says  Novelist 
Richard  (Native  Son)  Wright:  "The  key  to 
Asia  is  right  there  in  Harlem  and  on  Chi- 
cago's south  side." 

The  Negro  problem  Is  basically  not  eco- 
nomic, or  social,  or  psychological.  It  is 
moral.  Prejudice  does  more  moral  harm  to 
those  who  harbor  it  than  to  those  who  are 
hit  by  It.  And  the  n^ast  hopeful  fact  about 
the  Negro's  progress  in  the  Isst  decade  is 
that  it  oould  not  have  been  possible  silthout 
some  moral  progress  by  white  Americans. 

Gunnar  Myrdal  explained  the  United 
State's  state  of  mind  on  the  Negro  problem 
more  succinctly  and  movingly  than  anyone 
else :  "The  ordinary  American  Is  the  opposite 
of  a  cynic.  He  is  on  the  average  more  of  a 
believer  and  a  defendo^  of  the  faith  in  hu- 
manity than  the  rest  of  the  Occidentals. 
*  *  •  He  Investigates  his  faults,  puts  them 
on  record,  and  shouts  them  from  the  house- 
tope.  •  •  •  America's  handling  of  the  Negro 
problem  has  been  critlclsecf  most  emphati- 
cally by  white  Americans  •  •  •  and  the 
criticism  •  •  •  will  not  stop  Tmtll  America 
has  completely  reformed  itself.  •  •  •  Man- 
kind is  sick  of  fear  and  disbelief.  •  •  •  If 
America  in  actual  practice  could  show  the 
world  [that]  the  Negro  became  finally  inte- 
grated into  modem  democracy,  all  mankind 
would  be  given  faith  again  •  •  •  and  Amer- 
ica would  have  spiritual  power  many  times 
stronger  than  all  her  financial  and  military 
resources — the  power  of  the  trust  and  sup- 
port of  all  good  people  on  earth.  America 
is  free  to  chooee  whether  the  Negro  shall 
remain  her  liability  or  become  h«r  oppor- 
tunity." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  MVITS 

or  mew  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAllVES 

Saturday.  August  1. 1953 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  first 
session  of  the  83d  Congress  closes,  mark- 
ing a  milestone  in  the  history  of  our 
country — the  first  Republican  adminis- 
tration to  hold  office  nationally  for  20 
years — it  is  appropriate  to  take  stock  of 
what  has  been  accomplished.  The  rec- 
ord shows  on  the  whole  a  heavy  interest 
in  fiscal  and  budget  matters  with  some 
marked  achievements  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy,  including  immigration.  I 
feel  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion has  spent  the  necessary  time  learn- 
ing and  that  the  full  record  will  have  to 
be  judged,  including  the  work  of  this 
Congress,  at  the  end  of  the  second  ses- 
sion preceding  the  congressional  elec- 

Uons  of  1954. 

KoaiA 

The  overshadowing   event  of  recent 
weeks  was  the  signing  of  a  truce  between 
the  United  Nations  command  and  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist 
belligerents  on  June  28.    The  cease-fire 
freezes  the  present  situation  at  what  is 
broadly  the  38th  parallel,  which  since 
World  War  n  was  the  boiindary  between 
North  and  South  Korea — in  other  words, 
between  Communist  and  free  Korea,    It 
was  the  violation  of  this  boundary  which 
brought  on  the  Korean  war  when  the 
North  Koreans,  backed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  Chinese  re- 
gime, sought  to  take  over  South  Korea 
and  impose  the  status  of  a  Communist 
satellite  upon  all  Korea  by  force.    The 
truc&^greement  settles  none  of  the  po- 
litical questions  which  first  brought  on 
the  Korean  war,  the  principal  Issue  being 
the  unification  of  Korea.    It  provides  for 
a  cease-fire,  for  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, and  the  supervision  of  this  cease- 
fire.   The  way  in  which  it  proposes  that 
the  fundamental  issues  shall  be  settled  is 
by  providing  for  a  political  conference 
which  is  to  start  before  October  27  of  this 
year.    Those  nations  which  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  political  conference  are 
left  for  later  determination.   There  is  no 
question  about  the  participation  of  the 
16  nations,  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  are  represented  by  fighting 
troops  in  Korea,  nor  is  there  any  question 
about  the  inclusion  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea — free  South  Korea — and  the  other 
belligerents,  North  Korea,  and  whether 
directly  or  indirectly.  Communist  China. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  shall  be  represented  and  whether 
others  ostensibly  neutral  but  who  have 
a  great  interest  in  Asia,  like  India,  should 
be  represented  is  now  under  very  serious 
consideration.       Though     the     United 
States  quite  properly  opposes  the  par- 
ticipation on  behalf  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  any  other  than  those  who  con- 
tributed troops  to  the  United  Nations 
defense  against  aggression  in  Korea,  it 
Is  my  beUef  that  before  it  is  over  the 
Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  participate  in 
the  political  conference. 
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Tfe  e  truce  agreement  represents  a  vic- 
tory :or  the  United  Nations  and  only  its 
enen  ies  are  likely  to  consider  it  a  defeat 
or  ei  en  a  stalemate,  for  the  mission  of 
the  Jnited  Nations  undertaken  in  June 
of  1£  50  when  free  South  Korea  was  first 
Invaled  was  to  stop  the  Communists 
from  seeking  to  take  over  all  Korea  by 
arm<  d  aggression.  When  aggressors  Ire 
stop]  >ed  it  is  a  victory  for  the  free  peo- 
ples who  are  opposed  to  aggression.  I 
belie  I'e.  therefore,  that  the  United  Na- 
tionj  has  definitely  won  its  spurs  in  the 
first  open  challenge  to  it  by  force  which 
had  to  be  settled  by  force.  This  is  of 
tremendous  significance  to  the  future 
peac  e  of  the  world  for  in  Korea  we  have 
avoiiled  repeating  the  mistake  of  1931 
whei  1  we  and  the  other  free  peoples  al- 
lowcd  the  Japanese  militarists  to  take 
over  Manchuria:  and  of  1934  when  Hitler 
was  allowed  to  take  over  the  Rhineland, 
It  ij  these  two  events  which  presaged 
sure  y  the  occurrence  of  World  War  II. 
I  be  ieve  that  by  acting  in  Korea  as  we 
did  ve  have  a  real  chance  to  avoid  world 
war  HI. 

A  the  political  conference  I  do  not 
beli<  ve  that  we,  any  more  than  the  Com- 
miulsts.  can  unify  Korea  by  force  and 
it  na  ay  be  necessary  to  endure  the  pres- 
ent stalemate  for  some  time  until  f unda- 
mertal  social  and  economic  forces  in 
Kor  ;a  and  in  the  Par  East  bring  about 
its  vmification.  The  United  States 
shoi  lid  not  permit  its  policy  or  its  com- 
mit nent  to  undertake  armed  defense 
aga  nst  aggression  to  mislead  it  into  en- 
dea  oring  to  unify  Korea  by  force 
whe  ther  at  the  dictates  of  a  well-inten- 
tion ed  superpatriot  like  Syngman  Rhee 
or  f  )r  other  causes.  We  should  insist  on 
an  ibsolute  and  complete  repatriation 
of  «11  our  prisoners  who  wish  to  be  re- 
patriated and  we  should  not  endure 
pho  ay  prison  sentences  or  other  barriers 
to  the  repatriation  of  our  prisoners  by 
the  Communists.  It  is  also  our  duty  to 
par  icipate  actively  in  the  reconstruc- 
tior  of  South  Korea  whose  people  have 
suff  ;red  so  much  and.  together  with  the 
oth(  ir  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
coo  >erate  in  seeing  that  South  Korea 
has  defense  and  armed  forces  which  will 
witl  istand  any  renewed  effort  by  the 
Communists  and  North  Koreans  at  ag- 
grej  sion  against  South  Korea,  We  must. 
ho^  ever,  take  care  that  this  equipment 
anc  organization  is  not  utilized  by  South 
Koiea  to  unify  all  Korea  by  force. 

^aturally  the  main  defense  of  South 
Koiea  should  be  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
fones  and  they  should  be  trained  and 
equ  pped  for  that  pvu"pose.  But  United 
Nations  forces  will  have  to  be  there  for 
a  c  )nsiderable  time  to  be  sure  that  the 
Unted  Nations  authority  with  respect 
to  he  unification  of  Korea  is  enforced. 
Th<  United  States  must  make  a  great 
eflfcrt  to  see  that  there  is  widespread 
sharing  by  all  the  United  Nations  of 
the«  military  responsibilities  and  both 
the  nations  who  have  already  contrib- 
ute 1  as  well  as  those  who  have  not  con- 
triluted  must  be  called  on  for  a  much 
gre  iter  proportion  of  the  effort  than  the 
present  10  percent,  the  division  of  the 
for  ;es  in  Korea  at  the  time  of  the  cease 
fire  there  having  been  40  percent  United 
States,  50  percent  Republic  of  Korea, 
an<  10  percent  other  United  Nations 
me  nbers. 
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Just  as  the  death  of  Stalin  marked  the 
end  of  one  era  in  the  prospects  for  peace, 
the  purge  by  Malenkov.  the  new  boss  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  Beria,  his  No.  2  man, 
may  mark  the  opening  of  another  era  in 
the  prospects  for  peace,  for  the  Russians 
have  accompanied  this  action  by  a  wide- 
spread emphasis  in  their  own  country 
upon  supplying  more  butter  than  gims 
from  their  own  productive  resources;  in 
other  words,  promising  the  people  some- 
what of  a  relaxation  of  the  iron  regime 
which  they  have  endured  for  so  long. 
Also,  the  Russian  dictators  have  adopted 
at  least  ostensibly  a  conciliatory  note  in 
international  affairs,  first,  by  agreeing 
that  there  should  be  a  four-power  con- 
ference to  deal  with  problems  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  world ; 
second,  agreeing  that  within  6  months 
there  should  be  a  meeting  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  cold 
war— the  imification  of  Germany:  and, 
third,  agreeing  that  a  real  effort  should 
be  made  to  effectuate  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  for  Austria — another 
one  of  the  major  problems  left  over  from 
World  War  IL 

The  Soviet  Union  is  apparently  mak- 
ing some  efforts  to  project  an  attitude 
of  conciliation  to  the  world  and  has 
shown  this  in  little  things  like  releasing 
the  Russian-born  wives  of  American  and 
British  correspondents  and  diplomats 
and  toning  down  the  traditional  InsulU 
and  bellicose  expressions  by  Soviet  lead- 
ers on  any  and  all  occasions.  To  show, 
however,  that  the  iron  hand  still  resides 
in  the  velvet  glove,  the  Russians  have 
announced — and  this  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  our 
country — that  they  have  discovered  the 
secret  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  most 
devastating  weapon  known  to  man. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  American 
aircraft  flying  over  a  neutral  sea  being 
shot  down  by  Russian  planes  in  the  Far 
East. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  it 
may  indicate  only  a  new  zig  in  the  zig- 
zag of  the  Commimist  policy  as  first  laid 
out  by  Lenin  and  followed  by  Stalin,  and 
indeed  by  Malenkov.  or  it  may  indicate 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  new  rulers 
of  Russia  to  consolidate  their  power  by 
taking  a  more  moderate  line  abroad. 
following  a  similar  pattern  pursued  by 
Stalin  after  he  first  assumed  power.  It 
is  too  early  to  judge  which  is  the  case. 
Certainly  we  can  be  sure  that  only  deeds, 
and  not  just  the  pleasant  words  to  which 
we  have  latterly  been  treated,  coupled 
with  what  mtist  be  recorded  as  some 
very  minor  deeds,  will  siifflce  to  reassure 
the  free  world.  In  the  meantime  it 
would  be  fatal  for  the  free  world  to  let 
down  its  guard  or  to  neglect  its  prepara- 
tions. The  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  certainly  given  ample  notice  that 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  world  triumph  of 
commimism  and  it  Is  inherent  in  the 
Communi.st  philosophy  that  this  be  ac- 
complished by  the  force  of  internal  revo- 
lution, If  possible,  or  by  world  revolu- 
tion— which  means  armed  aggression — 
as  the  result  of  widespread  war.  If  we 
or  others  of  the  free  world  are  taken  In 
by  the  present  attitude,  we  may  indeed 
have  fallen  into  a  fatal  abyss. 
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Accordingly  it  is  vital  that  we  pursue 
steadfastly  the  policy  which  we  had  pur- 
sued In  the  international  sphere  and 
await  practical  deeds  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  before  deciding  that  we 
have  seen,  and  are  seeing,  a  definite 
change  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  it 
no  longer  presents  the  grave  menace  to 
all  freedom  which  she  has  presented 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Deeds 
include  cooperation  in  the  political  con- 
ference on  Korea  which  will  decide  a 
good  deal  about  the  Far  East,  agreement 
on  free  electiorji  to  unify  Germany  with- 
out at  the  same  time  stripping  Germany 
of  the  right  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  free  world,  a  peace  treaty  for  free 
Austria,  the  general  lessening  of  Soviet 
obstruction  by  veto  of  the  efforts  at 
establishing  some  form  of  order  in  the 
world  in  the  United  Nations  and  co- 
operation In  the  efforts  at  disarmament 
and  collective  security  in  which  the 
United  States  Li  taking  the  leadership  on 
such  a  grand  scale  in  the  United  Nations. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  constitute 
a  fanatical  Commimist  group  with  iron 
control  over  800,000.000  people  In  the 
very  heart  of  Europe  and  Asia.  President 
Elsenhower  spelled  out,  in  a  great  speech 
before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  just  how  permanent  peace 
could  be  achieved  and  the  whole  world 
greatly  benefited. 

VTHTtWD  mtrtoHS 

Enough  has  already  been  stated  here 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  United  Nations 
has.  If  anything,  a  greater  Importance 
for  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In 
the  world  that  it  ever  had  before.  It 
comes  out  of  t^e  Korean  struggle  with 
renewed  prestige  and  again  Is  the  focal 
point  for  all  of  the  free  world's  efforts  to 
maintain  peace.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  vigorously  supported  in  the 
Congress  the  measures  having  to  do  with 
greater  cooperation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  United  Nations.  These  Include 
the  comprehensive  resolution  commit- 
ting the  United  States,  in  company  with 
other  members  of  the  United  NaUons,  to 
utilize  a  part  of  the  great  savings  In  de- 
fense expenditures  which  can  be  effected 
through  universal  disarmament  for  the 
purpose  of  world  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment, economically  and  socially; 
second,  the  maintenance  of  the  United 
NaUons  Children's  Fund  (UNICEP)  as 
well  as  the  work  of  other  specialized 
United  Nations  agencies  in  food  and 
agriculture,  labor,  education,  and  cul- 
tural and  scientific  exchange,  all  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  cooperation  of 
the  free  peoples  in  the  United  Nations; 
third,  to  do  our  full  share  in  helping  with 
United  Nations  problems  like  the  re- 
habiUtaUon  of  Korea  and  the  care  of  the 
Palestine  Arab  refugees  as  well  as  the 
efforts  to  bring  permanent  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States;  and,  fourth,  the  participaUon  by 
the  United  States  hi  the  program  for 
mulUlateral  technical  assistance  of  the 
United  NaUons  so  vital  to  so  many 
underdeveloiwd  areas. 

Late  in  the  session  I  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution for  a  Pacific  pact  to  provide  for 
the  mutual  seciuity  of  free  Asia,  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  area,  and  Oceania  through  a 


regional  organization  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
for  parUcIpation  by  the  United  States 
therein.  The  opportunity  for  an  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  of  brilliant  and  driv- 
ing InitlaUve  presented  to  the  free  world 
by  the  Korean  truce  should  be  at  once 
and  on  first  priority  employed  by  the 
United  States  in  inlUating  and  working 
on  a  Pacific  pact  with  the  same  perse- 
verence  and  skill  shown  in  negotiating 
the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  and  the 
mutual  security  arrangements  with  the 
Philippines.  New  Zealand,  and  Aiistralia. 

MTrrUAL-SXCXTUTT    PSOGRAIC 

A  significant  victory  In  the  struggle 
for  international  cooperation  is  con- 
tained In  this  year's  mutual-security 
program.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1954,  appropriations  for  this 
program  have  been  made  totaling  $4.- 
531.507.000.  This  is  a  reduction  of  over 
$3  billion  from  the  amount  requested  by 
the  previous  administraUon.  and  a  cut 
of  $1,300,000,000  from  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  On 
the  whole — despite  deficiencies — it  per- 
mits us  to  carry  on  a  mutual-security 
program  considering  the  aggregate  ap- 
propriations made  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic affairs  for  this  year  by  the  present 
Congress.  We  propose  to  go  forward 
with  our  program  for  the  security  of  free 
Europe  with  the  NATO  nations  as  well 
as  for  military  help,  as  in  Iran  and  the 
Philippines,  to  avoid  Communist  subver- 
sion by  internal  force.  Of  major  special 
significance  in  this  year's  program  Is, 
first,  a  tremendous  effort  to  support  the 
anti-Communist  struggle  in  Indochina 
for  which  a  sp«;ial  fund  of  $400  million 
has  been  provided ;  second,  a  special  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  the  Near  East  as  a 
region  rather  than  making  grants  to  sep- 
arate countries.  For  this  latter  pvu-pose 
$135  million  in  special  economic  assist- 
ance Is  provided  for  that  area  to  be  uti- 
lized largely  for  the  benefit  of  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States.  Third,  there  is  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  aid  in  the  overall  economic 
situations  of  India  and  Pakistan  which 
are -now  the  greatest  aggregations  of  the 
free  peoples  in  Asia.  For  this  purpose 
$75  milUon  in  special  economic  assist- 
ance  Is  provided  for  those  two  countries, 
both  of  which  are  engaged  in  large-scale 
economic  development  programs, 
roiuoir  ECONOMIC  folict 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress  was  the  authori- 
zation of  a  Presidential-Congressional 
Commission  to  study  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  make  recommendations  by  early  next 
year  as  to  what  should  be  the  forei^ 
economic  policy  of  the  country.  This  is 
of  major  importance  In  view  of  the  con- 
flicts in  the  Congress  regarding  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
first  inaugurated  under  Republican  Pres- 
ident William  Howard  Taft  and  under 
which  we  have  operated  for  about  20 
years.  This  bipartisan  policy  seeks  the 
progressive  and  reciprocal  reduction  in 
tariffs,  and  In  that  way  the  increase  in 
world  trade.  A  considerable  fight  was 
waged  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
about  this  program  and  it  was  finally 
renewed  for  1  year,  based  upon  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  study  by  this  Commis- 
sion.   An  effort  to  include  protectionist 


provisions,  like  limiting  the  amount  of 
fuel  oil  which  could  be  imported  into 
this  coimtry  and  putting  special  protec- 
tion on  lead  and  zinc,  was  fortunately 
defeated.  > 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  fac- 
ing the  administration  is  this  question 
of  foreign  trade.  The  aggregate  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States 
today  are  something  around  $25  billion 
a  year.  Over  4  mlUion  American  woric- 
ers  are  estimated  to  be  benefited  by 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Unless  trade  is  active  the  free  peoples 
face  difficulties  in  the  great  problem  of 
developing  the  imderdeveloped  areas 
from  which  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  expansion  and  development  exist  in 
the  free  world.  Some  industries  legiti- 
mately fear  imports;  for  example,  manu- 
facturers of  watches,  motorcycles,  ce- 
ramics, shoes,  and  some  kinds  of  textiles. 
But  workers  Involved  in  th^e  industries 
are  only  10  percent  to  15  percent  of 
those  who  benefit  from  the  export  in- 
dustries. We  must  find  a  way  to  enable 
Industries  which  have  benefited  from 
tariff  protection  to  make  the  transition 
to  more  open  trade,  but  we  must  not  per- 
mit them  to  jeopardize  lower  costs  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  consimi- 
ers,  the  success  of  the  "trade,  not  aid" 
policy  of  the  administration,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  free  world  must  ultimately  be 
based.  I  consider  this  the  greatest  prob- 
lem facing  the  American  people  and  the 
one  with  the  greatest  potential  for  good 
for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  the  success 
of  the  free  world.  In  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  have  been 
working  constantly,  and  will  continue  to 
work,  on  this  stated  objective. 

EUROPE 

One  of  the  very  grave  problems  facing 
Europe  is  the  continuing  unsetUement 
and  lack  of  government  stabiUty  in 
France.  Financial  troubles  and  labor 
troubles  as  well  as  the  grave  strain  of  the 
struggle  in  Indochina  and  France's  trou- 
bles in  north  Africa  are  bedeviling  the 
French  people  who  should,  by  location 
and  natural  talent,  be  the  leaders  of  the 
free  peoples  of  Europe.  These  difficul- 
ties interfere  seriously  with  the  consum- 
mation of  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity agreement  to  organize  an  all-Euro- 
pean free  Europe  army  for  defense,  the 
only  practicable  means  by  which  the 
German  military  potential  may  be  uti- 
lized without  the  danger  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  German  dreams  of  world  domina- 
tion. The  situation  of  France  also  inter- 
feres very  seriously  with  continuing 
progress  toward  the  economic  unification 
of  free  Europe  so  auspiciously  begim 
with  the  Schuman  plan  which  is  now  in 
operation  for  the  pooling  of  the  coal  and 
iron  resources  of  France.  Germany.  Bel- 
giimi,  Holland,  Luxembourg,  and  Italy. 
The  grave  problems  of  France  are  inti- 
mately tied  up  with  our  own  economic 
and  social  situation.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  be  of  the  maximimi  sympathetic 
help  which  we  can  to  France  in  the  pres- 
ent situation.  It  Is  my  view  that  we  can 
best  do  this  in  two  ways:  First,  by  indi- 
cating the  permanence  of  our  Intention 
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to  cooperate  to  insiuing  free  Europe's 
security  and  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress; second,  to  show  leadership  in  help- 
ing to  bring  about  a  solution  of  France's 
grave  colonial  problems  in  Indochina 
and  north  Africa.  In  this  respect  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  follow  closely  our 
traditional  allegiance  to  freedom  for  all 
peoples  and  the  right  of  self-government 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  at  which 
they  are  capable  of  having  self-govern- 
ment. In  this  aspect  I  urge  a  very  strong 
dependence  upon  the  United  Nations  and 
the  tnisteeship  opportunities  which  are 
presented  through  that  world  organiza- 
tion. We  must  also  protect  the  benefits 
of  the  labor  and  development  of  Euro- 
pean colonists  which  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  these  areas.  Justice 
can  be  done  and  freedom  can  be  served, 
too. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  which  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor,  and  a  similar  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  declaring  the  vigorous 
eondemnation  by  the  American  people  of 
the  persecutions  of  Jews.  Catholics,  and 
Protestants  behind  the  Iron  Cxutain  and 
of  the  inhimian  and  brutal  methods  of 
suppression  taken  against  workers  in 
East  Germany  and  elsewhere  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  despite  the  vaunted  claims 
of  the  Communists  to  be  the  friends  of 
workers.  These  resolutions  also  take 
cognizance  of  the  revelations  of  the 
United  Nations  confirming  that  millions 
of  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
In  prison  camps  put  to  forced  labor,  their 
only  crime  being  to  belong  to  a  social 
class  or  an  ethnic  group  out  of  favor  with 
the  Communist  regime  or  critical  of  it. 
This  is  a  constant  reminder  to  us  that 
In  a  totalitarianism  the  line  can  alwas^ 
shift  at  the  will  of  the  dictator  and  that 
only  a  long-sustained  policy  manifested 
by  deeds  can  offer  any  reassiu-ance  to  the 
free  world,  such  a  policy  being  especially 
one  responsive  to  the  freedom  and  well- 
being  of  the  peoples  in  the  Communist 
states  themselves. 

AOUnnSTSATIOM    rORKICN    POUCT — tn/Jt    XAST 
AirO   ISRAZIi ^PAKISTAN 

The  opportimitles  for  leadership  by 
the  administration  in  foreign  policy  are 
enormous.  I  have  already  todicated 
some  of  them.  Others  are  in  the  area  of 
a  major  effort  to  bring  about  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and  a 
resettlement  of  the  Palestine  Arab  ref- 
ugees. The  confidence  vested  by  the 
Congress  in  the  administration  by  a 
grant  of  a  $135,000,000  fxuid  for  special 
economic  assistance  to  the  Near  East 
area  including  Israel,  places  special  re- 
sponsibilities upon  the  administration 
with  respect  to  this  area.  I  took  a  very 
active  part  in  this  whole  effort  and  shall 
make  It  my  objective  to  aid  in  every  way 
possible  to  see  that  the  administration 
policy  Is  the  most  conducive  to  peace  and 
development  in  this  area  and  not  to 
jxjlitlco-diplomatic  maneuverings. 

In  other  areas  of  the  world  the  Con- 
gress voted  grain  aid  to  the  extent  of 
1.000,000  tons  of  wheat  to  help  the  people 
of  Pakistan  with  their  famine  problem. 
This  Is  a  measure  of  which  I  was  an 
original  proponent  and  sponsor.  In  ad- 
dition the  Congress  gave  the  President 
authority  to  use  farm  surpluses  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000,000  to  alleviate  hunger 
or  «^"^«a'■  suffering  on  the  part  of  other 
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peobles.  Otir  country  Is  always  in  the 
fon  front  of  relief  activities  in  earth- 
quakes and  similar  catastrophes  over- 
sea;. 

Ihere  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in 
the  Congress  about  the  so-called  Bricker 
amendment  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
Ext  cutive  to  act  in  foreign  policy  matters 
aff(  cting  the  United  States  and  the  power 
of  he  Senate  to  approve  treaties.  I  be- 
lies e  that  at  a  sensitive  time  in  intema- 
tioi  lal  affairs  like  this  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take  to  overturn  the  time-honored  and 
thoroughly  interpreted  practices  of  the 
Un  ted  States  in  this  respect  and  would 
int-oduce  a  condition  of  confusion  and 
un(  :ertainty  in  a  situation  where,  if  pos- 
sib  e,  we  ought  to  seek  complete  imder- 
staading  and  certainty. 

BAWAH,  AUiSKA,   PUEBTO  IICO 

t  tatehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  Is 
als)  a  major  issue  before  the  country 
an(  is  another  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
mi  listration.  I  supported  actively  the 
fig  It  for  Hawaiian  statehood  in  the  bill 
wfc  ch  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiv  IS.  It  is  vital  that  approval  be  given 
to  this  measure  in  the  Senate  in  the 
ne:  :t  session  of  this  Congress.  The  same 
is  rue  of  statehood  for  Alaska.  In  the 
mc  dem  jet  and  atomic  world  the  United 
Sti.tes  must  break  the  bond  which  con- 
fines statehood  only  to  the  continental 
Urited  States. 

<  ireat  opportimitles  are  available  to  the 
ad]  ninistration  in  respect  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Commonwealth  is  making  great 
str  Ides.  It  is  entitled  to  aid  in  develop- 
im  agriciilture  and  industry.  It  is  also 
en  itled  to  aid  to  train  and  educate  its 
pei  iple  so  that  they  may  seek  opportunl- 
tie ;  anywhere  with  f uU  freedom  of  choice 
anl  without  being  under  the  lash  of 
ne  !€S5ity  to  leave  Puerto  Rico. 

BSMT   CONTBOL  AMD    HOXmNa 

:  '^eral  rent  control  has  now  ended 
as  of  July  1.  1953.  in  all  but  critical  de- 
feise  areas  where  It  has  been  extended 
to  April  30.  1954.  Critical  defense  areas 
ar<  very  strictly  defined  as  those  areas 
in\olving  direct  defense  establishments. 
As  a  resiilt  the  nimiber  of  housing  units 
aff  xted  by  Federal  rent  control  has  de- 
crcased  from  5,000.000  to  90,000.  Rent 
control  Is  accordingly  now  left  to  the 
Stites  and  the  municipalities.  I  have 
consistently  supported  and  fought  for 
Pe(  leral  rent  control  which  I  considered 
to  >e  vital  imder  still  existing  emergency 
ho  ising  conditions.  As  the  matter 
stands  now  there  are  relatively  few 
Sts.tes  and  communities  which  have 
th«ir  own  control  system.  New  York 
an  I  New  Jersey  are  distinct  exceptions. 
Wi  ;h  the  Federal  law  removed,  for  all 
prictical  purposes,  from  New  York  as 
ev<  n  a  possibility,  the  State  law,  despite 
Its  faults,  as  described  in  my  first  report 
of  Mb  session,  is  as  favorable  a  law  for 
tei  ants  as  exists  in  the  country. 
Th  ough  as  a  Federal  legislator  I  did  not 
hare  direct  participation  in  this  law 
wllch  was  enacted  by  the  New  York 
Sti  ;te  Legislature  and  though  I  opposed 
thi  across-the-board  rent  tocrease  which 
It  ix>ntains  and  certain  other  provisions 
ani  my  opposition  was  publicly  made 
anl  noted  in  the  press,  I  believe  in  all 
fairness  it  is  necessary  to  note  now  the 
relitively  great  protection  it  gives  New 
York  tenants  in  view  of  the  fact  that 


Uiere  Is  no  longer  any  Federal  rent  con- 
troL  A  real  effort  should  be  made  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  In 
which  I  will,  of  course,  fully  cooperate, 
to  amend  the  New  York  State  rent  con- 
trol to  provide  for  a  credit  on  the  15 
j)ercent  across-the-board  rent  Increase 
for  those  tenants  who  have  paid  pre- 
vious increases  over  their  1943  rents  by 
direction  of  the  State  Rent  Commission. 
This  is  not  provided  in  the  law;  it  has 
been  a  cause  for  great — and  what  I  con- 
sider completely  justifiable — complaint.   ^ 

Peoirie  in  my  district  with  rent  prob- 
lems may  continue  to  receive  service 
without  charge  from  my  congressional 
rent  clinics  about  which  Information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  me. 

The  struggle  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral publicly  assisted  low-rent  housing 
program,  the  so-called  public  housing 
program,  has  finally  been  resolved  and 
I  regret  to  state  unfavorably  to  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  are  deeply  con- 
vinced as  I  am  of  the  justice  of  an  ade- 
quate Federal  public  housing  program. 
The  law  which  I  helped  to  sponsor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  specifies  an 
average  of  175.000  public  housing  units 
per  year.  This  means,  under  normal 
conditions,  about  11.500  units  annually 
for  New  York  City.  This  figure  has  been 
cut  down  to  35,000  units.  The  adminis- 
tration asked  that  these  be  authorized 
and  the  fight  took  place  on  that  figure. 
After  a  considerable  struggle,  only  20.000 
units  were  authorized  and  these  to  com- 
plete annual  contributions  contracts 
already  made  without  authorizing  any 
new  contracts  to  be  made  and  practically ' 
providing  for  liquidation  of  the  Federal 
puUic  housing  program.  I  had  obtained 
assurance  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
with  respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  these 
annual  contributions  contracts,  which 
Include  General  Grant  Houses  located  in 
our  district,  constituting  over  1,900 
units.  I  am  now  convinced  that  this 
project  will  be  built  though  it  will  prob- 
ably be  slowed  up  by  a  year  or  two.  I 
am  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the 
Federal  public  housing  program  and  will 
continue  to  fight  for  It. 

In  another  significant  housing  action,  • 
the  President  was  given  authority  to 
lower  down  payment  requirements  on 
properties  covered  by  FHA-insured 
mortgages  to  as  low  as  5  percent.  An  to- 
crease of  $1,500,000,000  in  the  funds 
available  to  the  FHA  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance on  new  private  homes  was  author- 
ized and  the  Congress  provided  an  addi- 
tional $100,000,000  for  direct  home  loans 
to  veterans  and  extended  that  program 
for  1  year. 

On  the  whole  the  housing  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  is  being  con- 
tinued. Notable  exceptions  are  the  de- 
feat which  we  have  suffered  In  the  Fed- 
eral public  housing  program  and  the 
continued  failure  to  niake  a  major  effort 
on  behalf  of  middle-Income  families 
earning  to  $3,500  to  $4,500  per  year  who 
do  not  qualify  for  public  housing  and  . 
who  cannot  afford  high-priced  newly 
built  private  housing.  A  houstog  pro- 
gram for  middle-income  families  for 
which  I  have  totroduced  the  Middle  In- 
come Houstog  Act  of  1953  and  for  which 
I  have  been  fighting  for  a  long  time  Is 
stiH,  I  believe,  needed. 
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The  enormous  tocrease  of  the  flow  of 
population  from  the  city  to  the  suburban 
sureas  which  was  facilitated  by  home 
mortgages  is  naturally  of  deep  concern 
to  our  community.  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  make  our  city  community  so 
attractive  in  terms  of  community  life, 
housing,  schools,  traffic,  and  other  at- 
tractions to  toduce  families  to  remain  to 
our  commimity  instead  of  migrating  to 
the  suburbs. 

coirsxncm  intzrests  awo  fuccs 

Practically  all  controls  on  wages  and 
prices  have  been  lifted  and  what  is  left 
of  the  controls  mechanisms  is  the  Gov- 
ernment authority  to  allocate  and  give 
priorities  over  scarce  defense  materials 
as  well  as  Government  aid  to  expandtog 
defense  production-  To  replace  the  con- 
trols system.  Congress  has  set  up  a  Small 
Business  Administration  with  a  lending 
authority  of  $275  million  to  make  loans 
up  to  $150,000  each  to  small  companies 
who  cannot  obtato  private  credit. 

The  liquidation  of  the  Reconstruction 
Ftoance  Corporation  has  been  provided 
for  as  of  June  30,  1954.  I  opposed  this 
liquidation  because  I  believe  this  is  a 
Tery  Important  standby  agency  for  the 
Government  to  deal  with  questions  of 
depression  and  recession.  However,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  new  Small  Bustoess  Ad- 
ministration may  be  flexible  enough  to 
assume  this  position. 

The  fight  to  protect  the  toterests  of 
the  consumer  conttoues.  The  Govern- 
ment now  has  about  $3,250,000,000  to- 
rested  in  farm  products  as  a  result  of  the 
high  fixed  farm  price  supports  and 
spends  $125  million  yearly  for  their  stor- 
age alone.  The  butter  supjwrt  program 
conttoues  to  be  scandalous  with  almost 
270  million  pounds  on  hand  taken  un- 
der these  price  support  programs  while 
the  consumption  of  butter  has  dropped 
by  50  percent.  I  have  urged  upon  the 
Oovemment  authority  that  this  butter 
be  made  available  to  the  public  at  lower 
prices  so  that  it  can  compete  with  mar- 
garine upon  the  budget  of  the  middle- 
income  family.  I  am  confident  that  this 
Is  the  only  sensible  way  to  deal  with  the 
surplus  we  have  on  hand. 

I  have  also  been  engaged  actively  to 
the  effort  to  protect  the  consimiers'  to- 
terests to  the  formulation  of  a  farm 
price  support  program.  This  will  be  one 
of  the  nuijor  issues  before  the  next  ses- 
sion of  tAe  Congress  and  I  shall  use  all 
my  efforts  to  see  that  the  present  high 
fixed  fanh  price  support  program  Is 
abandoned  to  favor  of  a  fiexible  program 
which  will  give  the  farmer  reasonable 
assurance  that  he  will  not  be  subjected 
to  economic  disaster  but  also  will  not 
tax  the  consumer  to  two  ways  as  it  does 
today,  once  by  the  taxes  needed  to  sup- 
port the  program  and.  second,  by  the 
high  prices  for  food. 

The  cost  of  living  Is  Inching  upward 
agato  with  the  Consumers'  Price  Index 
for  June  showtog  foods  at  an  Index  of 
113.7  (1947-1949= 100).  the  highest  to 
1953.  The  Consimiers'  Price  Index  on  all 
Items  Is  114.5,^an  all-time  high.  A  vigor- 
ous fight  to  the  consimiers'  toterests  is 
certainly  todicated  under  these  circimi- 
stances. 

I  i^rn  continuing  vigorous  efforts,  to 
cooperation  with  the  23  other  members 
from  the  big  cities  Jototly  ;q;)onsoring  the 


bill  with  me,  for  the  cetablUunent  of  » 
Jotot  Congressional  Committee  on  Con- 
simiers to  especially  protect  the  con- 
sumers' toterests,  as  I  believe  that  the 
future  of  the  domestic  economy  of  our 
country  lies  to  the  direction  of  having 
a  consumers'  economy. 

WATtnUI.  AMD  OTBEB  ■XSOUICEB 

I  have  already  outlined  my  action  to 
Joining  in  the  fight  against  giving  the 
tidelands  to  the  States  and  my  votes 
against  this  bill  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  measure  has  become 
law.  I  also  voted  against  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government's  ad- 
ministration of  the  off-shore  petroleum 
resources  beyond  the  tidelands  which 
were  ceded  to  the  States.  I  voted  against 
this  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it  ac- 
cepted the  tidelands  cession  to  the 
States;  and,  second,  because  it  did  not 
make  the  provision  sought  by  the  so- 
called  Hili  amendment,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Lism  Hn.L,  to  give  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  avails  of  these  devel- 
opments for  the  specific  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, especially  to  States  which  are 
by  virtue  of  the  tocomeof  their  people 
unable  to  meet  what  ought  to  be  mini- 
mum educational  standards. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  the 
Congress  to  tovade  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  rights  of  the  people  to  forest  and 
grazing  lands,  especially  to  the  western 
areas  of  the  coimtry  and  these  must  be 
protected. 

I  also  voted  and  fought  against  the 
bill  to  grant  the  right  to  develop  the 
power  of  Niagara  PaHs  to  private  com- 
panies. This  bill  was  cHPPOsed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  and  the  State  of  New  York 
which  favored  State  operation.  I  took 
this  action  because  I  believed  that  this 
fimdamental  resource  belonged  to  all 
the  people  and  should  conttoue  to  be 
owned  by  the  people  and  developed  by 
them  for  their  maximum  benefit.  This 
would,  of  course,  toclude  the  utilization 
of  an  facilities  which  private  companies 
had  available  for  distribution  of  the  re- 
sulting power,  but  I  could  not  see  turn- 
ing this  resource  over  for  a  long  term  of 
years  to  the  private  companies,  to  this 
way  limiting  the  use  40  which  it  could 
be  put  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
by  what  the  private  utilities  were  willing 
to  do  to  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment. While  this  might  be  ample  right 
now  I  could  not  see  risktog  future  devel- 
(q;>ment.  The  measure  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  now  pending 
to  the  Senate  where  great  opposition  to 
It  has  already  arisen. 

By  way  of  distinction  I  did  support  the 
disposition  by  the  Federal  Govermnent 
of  the  plants  which  It  owned,  acquired 
under  wartime  necessities,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  rubber.  This  I  con- 
sidered to  be  legitimately  a  function  of 
the  private  econcnny  vrlth  the  Govern- 
ment able  to  protect  Itself  to  connec- 
tion with  strat^c  needs  by  agreements 
with  the  private  toterests  ^^ilch  would 
aqqulre  these  plants.  Tlie  legislation 
contains  very  definite  saf  eguarxJs  to  see 
that  the  Government  gets  fun  value, 
that  the  plants  are  put  to  productive  use, 
and  that  monopoly  Is  not  encouraged  by 
their  disposition. 


The  basic  principle,  as  I  see  it,  the|e- 
fore,  to  this  very  imiwrtant  situatioif  is 
that  to  power,  water,  irrigation,  reclama- 
tion, and  similar  developments  the  Gov- 
ernment should  conttoue  to  own  the  fun- 
damental resource,  giving  private  to- 
terests fuU  opportunity  to  contract  with 
the  Government  for  its  full  use  and  to 
use  its  facilities  for  that  purpose.  Where 
the  Government  owns  something  like  a 
factory,  which  is  not  part  of  the  Defense 
Establishment,  which  can  legitimately 
and  without  endangering  the  national 
toterest  be  operated  privately,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  make  that  possible. 

dvn.  UQRTS 

The  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  congressional  tovestigations 
and    the    grave   responsibility   imposed 
upon  the  Congress  in  that  connection 
conttoued  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
first   session-    Perhaps    the    highlights 
were  the  conttouing  debate  about  the 
Issue  of  tovestigating  the  clergy  drama- 
tized by  the  10-hour  session  of  Bishop 
O.  Bromley  Oxnam  of  the  Methodist 
Church  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities    Committee.      The    situation 
demonstrated  more  and  more  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  for  the  Con- 
gress to  regulate  itself  in  respect  of  the 
excesses  of  such  congressional  tovesti- 
gations was  the  adoption  of  rules  to  btod 
aU  such  tovestigating  committees.   Bish- 
op Oxnam's  hearings  pototed  out  that 
the  existence  of  such  rules  would  have 
gone  far  to  obviate  the  excesses  of  which 
he  properly  complatoed.    Among  these, 
for  example,  is  the  fact  that  material  to 
the  committee's  flies  bearing  upon  Bish- 
op Oxnam's  connections  with  various  or- 
ganizations were  distributed  even  thouglx 
they  had  not  been  screened  or  passed 
upon  by  the  committee  nor  had  he  been 
Interrogated  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
actually  belonged  to  such  organizations 
at  a  time  when  they  were  considered 
subversive.    Upon  the  Impetus  of  this 
activity,  I  Jotoed  with  another  one  of 
my  coUeagues.  the  Honorable  Kenneth 
B.  Keating  of  New  York,  whose  own  sub- 
committee had  been  the  first  to  adopt 
rules  of  this  character  to  a  special  drive 
to  get  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
adopt  suitable  niles  of  procedure  for  all 
its  tovestigating  committees.    We  were 
successful  to  the  extent  of  bringing  about 
the  appototment  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Representative  Hitch 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  pxupose 
of  considering  this  whole  question    I  be- 
lieve that  this  reform  of  the  adoption  of 
rules  of  procedure  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  that  can  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress itself.    The  impact  of  public  opin- 
ion and  the  authority  of  the  Executive, 
as  weU  as  the  protective  power  of  the 
eoorts,  must  aU  be  combined  to  addition 
to  seetog  that  other  excesses  which  can- 
not be  reached  by  rules  catches  the  ef- 
fects on  policy,  as  evidenced  by  the  to- 
▼estigatlon  of  the  Voice  of  America  and 
its  ofllcials  and  the  removal  of  books 
from  the  shelves  of  the  United  States 
Information  Service  abroad,  referred  to 
by  the  President  to  his  famous  book- 
burners  speech  at  Dartmouth  CoUege. 

I  have  also  acted  to  get  Congress  to 
cooperate  actively  with  the  sulministra- 
tion  to  redeeming  the  campaign  pledge 
to  f^iminftf^  all  vestiges  of  racial  and 
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color  discrimination  and  segregaUon  In 
the  Natk»'8  Capital,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, where  It  remains  a  serious  Idl^t 
and  a  major  embarrassment  to  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  introduced  the  District  of 
Columbia  Anti-Segregation  Act  specify- 
ing in  detail,  based  upon  detailed 
study,  all  the  laws  made  by  the  Con- 
gress which  must  be  repealed  in  order 
to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  discrimi- 
nation and  segregation  in  the  Dis- 
^ct  of  Columbia.  These  laws  relate 
particularly  to  correctional  institutions 
and  to  education.  I  shall  continue  im- 
remittingly  to  fight  against  segregation 
and  discrimination  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  and  upon  this  issue  to  which, 
there  is  now  such  a  brocui  pledge  of  cor- 
rection by  this  administration. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  Thompson  Restaurant  case  was 
decided  afBrmatively  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  this  has  struck  a  real  blow 
against  the  practice  of  discriminating 
against  serving  Negro  patrons  in  restau- 
rants in  the  District  of  ColumUa.  The 
case  has  a  significance  far  beyond  these 
specific  facts  for  it  indicates  the  Court's 
determination  to  do  all  it  can  wherever 
it  has  any  legal  base  at  all  to  see  that 
antidiscrimination  and  segregation  laws 
are  enforced. 

In  the  same  field  it  seems  clear  now 
that  the  President  will  appoint  an  anti- 
bias  commission  effectively  to  see  that 
discrimination  and  segregation  on 
grounds  of  race,  cr^.  or  color  do  not  oc- 
cur in  any  businesses  or  industries  which 
have  the  benefit  of  Federal  contracts. 
Again,  it  is  essential  that  complete  action 
be  taken  to  implement  the  President's 
pledge  that  wherever  Federal  moneys  are 
spent  there  will  be  no  discrimination  or 
segregation  in  connection  with  it.  It  will 
still  be  recalled  that  elements  of  these 
practices  are  tolerated  in  respect  to  the 
mortgage  financing  tinder  the  FHA  which 
Involves  the  use  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment guaranties,  and  this.  too.  is  an 
area  in  which  I  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  all  ves- 
tiges of  segregation  and  discrimination 
are  eliminated. 

This  struggle  against  discrimination 
and  segregation  is  a  struggle  for  the  soul 
of  our  country  and  for  the  validation  of 
the  constitution  and  it  is  upon  these 
principles  that  I  have  and  shall  continue 
actively  to  engage  in  it. 

nUdOBATIOW 

Determined  administration  leadership 
upon  the  issue  of  getting  the  United 
States  to  take  its  fair  share  of  escapees 
from  behind  the  Iron  Ciui;ain  and  the 
excess  of  workers  in  free  Europe  pro- 
duced the  Special  Migration  Act  of  1953 
to  allow  the  admission  of  214.000 
escapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Ciu-tain. 
refugees  removed  by  tha  Communists 
from  areas  they  now  occupy  and  stirplus 
workers  from  free  Europe  and  Asia  into 
the  United  States.  The  basis  of  this 
legislation  is  that  the  United  States 
takes  its  fair  share,  as  it  did  under  the 
displaced  persons  law.  in  order  to  induce 
other  countries  which  can  accept  immi- 
grants to  also  take  their  fair  share  and 
thus  deal  with  the  whole  problon.  The 
law  provides  for  the  admission  of  45.000 
escapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
as  well  as  for  the  admission  of  other 
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refusees.  Of  these.  45.000  are  to  be  from 
Ital  r,  55.000  are  to  be  from  West  Oer- 
mai  y.  Berlin,  and  Austria.  15.000  to  be 
froi  I  Holland,  and  15.000  are  to  be  from 
Ore  ice.  In  addition  certain  relatives  of 
pen  ons  in  the  United  States  to  the  ex- 
tern of  15,000  from  Italy,  2,000  from 
Holland,  and  2,000  from  Greece  are  also 
granted  admission  on  a  nonquota 
Also  9,000  visas  are  allowed  for 
Itic  and  Arab  refugees,  4,000  visas  are 

?ed  for  children  under  10  who  are  to 

lopted  by  United  States  citizens,  and 
visas  are  allowed  to  regularize  the 
imxiigration  status  of  aliens  who  are 
legt  lly  within  the  United  States  and  can- 
not return  to  their  place  of  origin  due  to 
feai  of  persecution  on  political  or  re- 
ligi<  »us  grounds.  Of  course,  housing  and 
a  J  >b  must  be  assured  to  every  alien 
COD  ,ing  in  luider  this  special  law  without 
disi  lacing  any  other  American. 

T  le  achievement  of  this  law  indicates 
a  r(  al  chance  for  a  modernization  of  the 
gen  sral  immigration  policy  of  the  United 
Sta  «s  and  the  lu-gently  needed  rewriting 
of  he  McCarran  Immigration  Act  to 
dea  with  the  discriminations  and  in- 
Jus  ices  which  are  inherent  in  it.  At  the 
cloi  e  of  the  session  a  bill  to  change  this 
pol  cy  was  introduced  by  a  number  of 
Sei  ators  and  Representatives.  I  had 
aln  ady  introduced  the  resolution  calling 
for  a  rewriting  of  the  McCarran  Immi- 
gra  ion  Act  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dex  t's  campaign  pledge  at  the  very  be- 
gin ling  of  this  session.  I  Joined  with 
twc  others  of  my  colleagues  in  issuing  a 
sta  ement  at  the  end  of  the  session  stat- 
ing that  it  was  our  firm  intenticm  to  see 
tha ;  the  administration's  pledge  to  re- 
wri «  the  McCarran  Immigration  Act 
wtt  implemented  by  the  Congress  and 
I  r(  frained  from  Joining  in  the  detailed 
bUlI  which  was  introduced  to  avoid  any 
interference  with  the  effort  to  mobilize 
lent  behind  the  administration's 
move  which  should  come  without  fail  at 
the|oi;>enlng  of  the  second  session. 

le  immigration  policy  of  our  country 
neejds  modernization  in  terms  of  an  lu- 
cre tse  of  those  to  be  admitted  annually 
fro  n  the  present  maximum  of  154.000  to 
a  n  ^yimiim  of  somewhere  between  250.- 
000  and  350,000  which  is  more  consistent 
wit  1  our  present  population  and  im- 
ToAi  ration  needs.  An  emphasis  upon  ad- 
mit ting  those  with  skills  which  can  be 
use  'ul  to  our  cotmtry  and  relationships 
to  >ermanent  residents  and  citizens  of 
oui  country  rather  than  upon  national 
orij  ins  and  qiiotas  which  are  today  dis- 
crii  [linatory  and  completely  outdated  is 
caled  for. 

SOCIAL  aacuirfT.  Rimoifs.  ams  tax 

KZKMPnOKS 

^e  Congress  Is  considering  a  revision 
of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Foi  this  reason  I  have  been  joining  with 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  pressing 
act  on  upon  the  bill  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent earnings  limitation  of  $75  monthly 
placed  upon  the  recipients  of  old-age 
socal  security  benefits,  the  exemption 
fron  income  tax  of  the  first  $2,000  of 
per  sioDS  received  by  retired  Government 
or  ]  irivate  employees  as  well  as  my  meas- 
ure to  give  to  the  physically  handicapped 
the  same  additional  $600  income  exemp- 
tion now  granted  the  blind  and  my 
meisure  to  afford  Income  tax  relief  to 
an  estimated  9.000,000  working  mothers 


for  Income  up  to  $1,500  a  year  utilised 
by  them  as  necessary  expenses  in  tak- 
ing care  of  their  children  under  16  while 
the  mother  is  at  work.  There  is  con- 
siderable support  for  the  last  of  these 
measures  and  the  prospects  for  favorable 
action  seem  bright. 

The  main  emphasis  in  the  field  of  tax- 
ation has  been  at  the  close  of  this  first 
session  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  20 
percent  excise  tax  imposed  on  motion 
picture  admissions.  A  bill  passed  the 
Congress  to  this  effect  but  failed  by 
virtue  of  a  pocket  veto  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  This  whole  issue  will  be 
up  very  actively  in  the  next  session.  I 
believe  that  excise  taxes  on  luxuries  are 
appropriate  whereas  they  are  not  appro- 
priate upon  necessities  as  in  that  case 
tiiey  represent  in  effect  a  sales  tax  and  it 
is  my  view  that  a  national  sales  tax  is  re- 
gressive and  that  our  main  dependence 
for  revenue  must  continue  to  be  placed 
upon  the  individual  and  corporate  gradu- 
ated income  taxes  as  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore. Accordingly  I  shall  support  the  re- 
moval of  excise  taxes  upon  necessitiee 
like  low-  and  popular-priced  ladies 
handbags,  fur  coats,  moving  picture 
theater  admissloas  and  similar  items 
while  supporting  excise  taxes  upon  high 
priced  and  luxury  items  in  these  and 
other  categories. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
urging  the  extension  of  social  security 
to  10.500.000  perstxis.  including  self- 
employed  farmers,  additional  farm  and 
domestic  workers,  doctors,  dentists,  law- 
yers, architects,  accountants  and  other 
professional  people,  many  State  and 
local  employees,  clergymen  and  other 
smaller  groups.  I  shall  support  these  ef- 
forts and  do  my  best  to  see  that  Congress 
acts  upon  them  afllrmatively.  as  I  be- 
lieve the  extension  of  the  social  security 
system  is  one  of  the  strongest  bases  for 
peace  of  mind  of  our  people. 

BT7D0ST  AMD  TAXSi 

A  great  emphasis  in  this  session  was 
upon  this  whole  question.  The  Congress 
actually  appropriated  $64  billion  as 
against  the  recommendations  of  Truman 
Administration  of  $78,600,000,000.  a  cut 
of  about  $14  billion,  and  a  cut  also  ot 
$4  billion  below  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Eisenhower's  adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless  because  of  expen- 
ditures resulting  from  previous  appro- 
priations the  Government  is  expected  to 
operate  at  a  deficit  of  over  %9  billion 
in  this  fiscal  year  and  the  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  slightly 
less  than  $4  billion.  The  major  cut 
was  made  in  defense  expenditures  and 
the  principal  controversy  revolved 
aroimd  a  cut  of  $4,910,000,000  in  appro- 
priations for  the  Air  Force.  If  there  is 
one  thing  for  which  the  American  peo- 
ple elected  President  Elsenhower  it  was 
the  special  blend  of  understanding  which 
he  had  of  the  problems  of  peace  and  of 
national  securltyrvl  therefore  beUeve 
that  it  was  eminenu)(  right  to  rely  upon 
his  assurance  that  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Air 
Force,  were  being  dealt  with  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security  in  the 
appropriations  which  were  recommend- 
ed by  the  administration  and  which  were 
subsequently  made  by  the  Congress. 
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1  voted  to  support  the  renewal  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  on  corporations  until 
the  end  of  this  year  as  I  believe  that  if 
taxation  is  to  be  reduced  it  should  be  re- 
duced at  one  and  the  same  time  for  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  corporations.  A  re- 
duction of  about  10  percent  in  individual 
income  taxes  is  due  to  take  place  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1954.  Also  a  reduction  of  war- 
time Increases  in  excise  taxes  Is  due  to 
take  place  on  April  1, 1954,  And  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  Is  due  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  All  these  will  reduce 
tax  income  by  an  estimated  $5.5  billion 
to  $6.5  billion  per  year  when  fully  effec- 
tive. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  essence  of  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  and  in  insuring  our 
own  and  the  free  world's  security  against 
the  Communist  threat  that  we  must  be 
ready  to  support  with  money  as  well  as 
with  ideas,  morality  and  men  the  policies 
of  peace  and  of  freedom.  I  therefore  be- 
lieve that  isolationism  can  proceed  also 
imder  the  guise  of  economy.  Strict  econ- 
omy of  course^  must  be  practiced  and  I 
have  Joined  in  seeing  that  it  is  practiced 
in  the  Congress  where  this  can  done 
without  sacrificing  the  essential  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Accordingly  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  face  uP  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  raise  by  taxation  with 
primary  dependence  upon  the  graduated 
individual  and  corporate  income  tax 
the  amounts  which  are  needed  for  the 
security  and  national  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  voted  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  from  the  present  $275  billion  to 
$290  billion  which  was  needed  to  realis- 
tically meet  the  fiscal  situation  in  our 
country.  The  burden  of  debt  and  the 
burden  of  taxation  are  heavy  and  in- 
curring the  perils  of  the  loss  of  our  free- 
dom and  our  security  Is  heavier  still. 

In  the  perfectly  proper  efforts  fop. 
economy  we  must^ftlways  be  sure  that 
we  are  not  getting  Talse  economy  or  per^ 
petrating  injustices.  Economy  is  still 
possible  in  our  farm  program.  Even  this 
year  we  appropriated  $150  million  for 
soil  conservation  pajonents  for  practices 
which  farmers  would  do  for  themselves 
anyhow  and  we  have  $3,250,000,000  tied 
up  in  farm-price -support  program. 
Pork  barrel  projects  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors are  still  taking  too  much  in  appro- 
priations. On  the  other  hand  big  cuts  in 
the  Federal  publicly  assisted  low-rent 
housing  program,  and  no  appropriation 
for  Federal  aid  to  schools  and  school 
construction  and  the  Federal  aid  to  de- 
serving college  students  can  hardly  be 
Justified  imder  present  conditions  nor 
can  we  shortchange  flood  control,  rec- 
lamation projects  and  necessary  power 
extensions  to  make  productive  the  full 
wealth  of  our  country.   ^ 

mLiTABT  snt^cx 
The  authority  to  induct  physicians, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians  into  the 
armed  services  was  extended  from  July 
1.  1953,  to  July  1.  1955,  to  coincide  with 
the -date  when  the  authority  for  induct- 
ing other  i>ersons  into  the  armed  services 
expires.  The  new  law  corrected  many 
inequities  that  had  previously  existed  in 
the  doctors  draft  law  by  crediting  jpast 
service,  permitting  commissions  to  be 
terminated,  providing   lor   the  proper 


grade  of  ofllcers  commissioned  as  physi- 
cians, dentists,  or  veterinarians,  and  per- 
mitting their  release  in  accordance  with 
their  amounts  of  previous  service. 

POST  omCE  AMD  CIVIL  BSKVICa 

I  have  continued  my  fight  to  restore 
the  postal  services,  including  two-a-day 
deliveries  in  residential  areas,  and  there 
have  been  some  results  in  the  improve- 
ment of  hours  at  local  post  offices,  in  mail 
deliveries,  and  similar  meastires.  Espe- 
cially in  the  New  York  post  office  affect- 
ing our  district  there  have  been  impor- 
tant improvements  and  a  renewed  effi-^ 
ciency  as  a  result  of  the  excellent  work 
of  Acting  Postmaster  Reigelman  who  Is 
going  to  resign  to  nm  for  mayor  of  New 
York. 

I  am  urging  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  hold 
prompt  hearings  upon  legislation  to 
make  postal  workers'  salaries  compatible 
with  the  requirements  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  with  what  they  would 
earn  in  private  business.  I  think  this 
is  an  essential  measure  of  justice  which 
we  owe  to  these  hard-working  employees 
and  I  also  intend  to  support  increases  in 
postal  rates,  especially  in  second-  and 
third-class  mail  where  bulk  mailers  and 
periodicals  are  getting  the  benefits  while 
the  taxpayers  pay  heavy  deficits  incurred 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  and  postal 
workers  receive  less  than  their  due.  I 
am  also  continuing  to  urge  action  upon 
my  measure  calling  for  merit  promotions 
in  the  postal  service. 

luscnxAireoTTS  issues 

Extensive  reorganization  of  Govern- 
ment departments  has  taken  place  since 
the  first  session  and  I  have  generally 
supported  these  efforts.  In  addition  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, there  has  also  been  established  a 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  to 
take  under  one  heading  all  foreign  aid 
operations  of  the  Government  and  an 
International  Information  Administra- 
tion to  take  over  the  Voice  of  America 
and  all  Information  functions  which  are 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  A  consider- 
able fight  developed  upon  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  this 
I  supported  the  President. 

I  introduced  a  bill  following  my  bill 
for  a  national  theater  establishment  in- 
troduced some  time  ago  tc  establish  a 
United  States  Arts  Povmdation  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  theater,  music,  and 
the  associated  live  arts.  I  believe  that 
as  we  get  more  leisure  in  our  country  the 
cultural  side  of  our  lives  needs  urgently 
to  be  developed  and  in  this  respect  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  lags  far 
behind  practically  all  other  governments 
of  the  free  world. 

Another  one  of  the  Issues  which  will 
come  up  in  the  second  session  is  the 
possible  amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  It  will  be  recalled  that  I  was  op- 
posed to  and  voted  against  this  act  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  considered  puni- 
tive by  the  great  trade-union  movement 
in  the  United  States  having  over  16  mil- 
lion adult  working  Americans.  In  co- 
operation with  the  trade  anions  I  have 
offered  some  amerflments  designed  to 
deal  with  a  particular  element  of  this 
law  considered  to  be  unjustr— the  defini- 
tion of  agency— and  will  of  course  co- 
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operate  with  the  trade  unions  In  the 
llberalizatl(m  of  this  law. 

I  Joined  with  my  colleagues  In  intr<>- 
ducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a  ter^ 
centenary  coin  to  commemorate  the 
300th  anniversary  of  New  York  City  tak- 
ing place  in  1953-54  and  am  working 
hard  to  get  action  on  this  bilL 

I  sponsored  also  a  measxire  to  signalize 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Columbia  University  in  our  district  by 
the  appointment  of  a  presidential-con- 
gressional commission  to  represent  the 
United  States  Government  in  that  re- 
spect.   This  was  passed  and  is  now  law. 

F\)r  other  measures  which  I  have  in- 
troduced and  which  I  am  pxishing  for  ac- 
tion, reference  is  made  to  my  first  report 
on  this  session. 

NEW  TOBK  ClTf 

The  major  political  i>arties  have  now 
acted  in  respect  of  their  candidates  for 
the  mayorality  of  New  York  City.  Out  of 
a  sense  of  duty  to  our  city,  because  I  felt 
that  everyone  of  us  had  to  do  everything 
possible  to  correct  the  dreadful  situation 
to  which  our  city  has  been  brought.  I  had 
announced  my  availability  as  a  candidate 
for  mayor  if  desired  by  the  good  govern- 
ment forces  and  did  my  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  coalition  of  these  good  govern- 
ment forces.  As  it  proved  impossible  to 
consummate  such  a  coalition  I  am  not  a 
candidate  for  mayor  in  the  coming  mu- 
nicipal elections.  I  wish  to  thank  so 
many  of  the  citizens  of  our  district  who 
wrote  to  me  evidencing  their  support  of 
the  position  I  to<A  in  behalf  of  good  gov- 
ernment for  our  city.  I  believe  that  what 
we  did  has  already  had  an  effect  in  a 
concentration  of  the  attention  of  all  can- 
didates upon  the  real  issues  liefore  the 
people  of  the  city.  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
in  the  course  of  campaign  to  fight  for 
decency,  order,  efficiency,  and  modernism 
In  our  city  government  and  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  our  city.  My  basic  ac- 
tivity in  the  coming  municipal  campaign 
and  in  the  Congress  will  be  to  do  all  I 
can  to  see  triat  New  York  deserves  and 
receives  the  affection  and  the  close  co- 
operation of  our  State  and  Nation  in  its 
position  as  the  queen  of  America's  cities 
and  of  the  cities  of  the  world  and  today 
as  the  capital  of  the  free  world,  the  home 
of  the  United  Nations. 


Address  by  Brif .  Gen.  P.  M.  Robiiiett 
Before  the  Blii  soori  State  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  IflSSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REE»RESENTA1TVK3 
Tuesday.  July  7, 19S3 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12,  1953,  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  M.  Robinett 
delivered  a  most  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing address  before  the  State  Senate  of 
oxir  Missouri  Legislature.  What  he  said 
on  tiiat  occasion  was  timely  then,  is 
timely  now,  and  will  remain  timely  for  all 
years  to  come. 

General  Robinett.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
comes  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Xamilies  in  my  congressional  district,  in 
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Wright  County.  Mo.  Tbe^  Robinetts  art 
noted  for  intelligence,  Induatry,  iMttriot. 
Ism,  and  intense  love  of  countiy.  Gen- 
eral Robinett  is  a  great  student  of  polities 
and  economics,  as  well  as  military  affairs. 
He  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  north 
Africa  campaign,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  defeat  of  Rommel's  famed  Af rlka 

Korps> 

General  RoUnett's  address  deals  with 
basic  principles  and  fxmdamental  truths. 
Every  Member  oi  this  body  will  find  it 
most  instructive  and  helpfuL  I  wish 
every  Amoican  could  read  and  reflect 
upon  it. 

His  address  follows; 

Me.  President  and  members  of  the  Smate 
OC  the  State  of  Missouri,  today  I  appear  be- 
fore you  In  response  to  the  Invitation  so 
generovisly  bestowed  upon  me  by  your  reso- 
lution of  last  February.  It  was  Impossible 
for  me  to  appear  on  tb*  10th  annlyersary 
of  the  American  victory  at  Kasserlne  Pass 
as  you  suggested.  But  my  thoughts  were  of 
you  and  of  the  day  which  meant  a  great  deal 
to  ovu:  cotintry.  For  me.  however,  there  was 
no  ezultatioh  becaiise  many  of  my  gallant 
band  who  meed  and  defeated  Rommel's 
famed  Afrlkaltorps  did  not  come  back.  On 
the  field  of  battle  I  resolved  to  make  their 
devotion  to  the  United  States  and  the  prln* 
clples  upon  which  It  was  founded  and  nur- 
tured to  greatness  my  pattern  of  life.  Such 
a  concept  Implies  no  consideration  of  self- 
interest  but  rather  an  objectivity  that  tran- 
scends all  possibilities  of  personal  advantage. 

Here  In  this  monumental  chamber  there 
is  an  Invisible  dividing  line  between  you 
gentlemen.  On  one  side  are  Republicans; 
on  the  other  majority  Democrats.  Sup- 
posedly two  philosophies  of  government  are 
represented  but  actually  only  one  with 
slightly  dlflerent  Interpretations.  You  both 
believe  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  are  pledged  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  You  may 
disagree  as  to  methods  and  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  at  least  yon  atre  alike  In  your 
principles  and  In  your  loyalties. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  take  for 
granted  these  fundamental  documents 
upon  which  all  loyal  Amerlcazu  can  agree, 
but  the  time  has  come  when  this  should  be 
corrected.  I  once  did  this  at  the  Armored 
School  where  all  the  key  armored  personnel 
were  trained  during  World  War  n.  When  I 
was  commissioned  back  In  1917  no  one  even 
asked  me  if  I  had  read  the  Constitution  be- 
ian  I  raised  my  hand  and  was  sworn  In.  At 
the  Armored  School,  as  at  other  officer  candi- 
date schools,  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
ask  the  candidates  If  they  had  read  the 
Constitution.  Yet,  they  bad  been  raising 
their  right  hands  and  swearing  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. Just  as  we  had  done  In  1917.  I 
asked  the  director  If  the  candidates  had  read 
the  Constitution.  He  did  not  know  but 
when  told  to  find  out  returned  and  Informed 
me  that  not  more  than  25  percent  bad  done 
so  by  their  own  statements.  That  and  all 
succeeding  classes  at  the  Armored  School 
diiring  World  War  II  passed  a  written  ex- 
amination In  the  Constitution  before  being 
commissioned.  I  believe  It  was  the  first 
time  such  a  thing  was  ever  done  In  the 
United  States  Army,  and  I  doubt  that  the 
practice  has  been  continued  or  that  It  has 
ever  been  followed  by  any  of  the  civilian 
agencies  of  Government.  It  Is  a  matter 
worthy  of  your  serlo\is  attention  for  there 
may  be  individuals  In  Missouri  who  are  pay- 
ing Up  service  to  a  docmnent  they  do  not 
understand.  Before  subscribing  to  the  tra- 
ditional oath  they  should  know  and  under- 
stand  the  Constitution  thoroughly. 

You  gentlemen  are  keen  students  of  hu- 
man nature  and  no  doubt  have  noted  th« 


•tn  age  patterns  into  which  it  la  sometimes 
bezt.  Partisanship  and  self-interest  blind 
nae  I's  minds  and  false  prophets  gain  undue 
lnf9aence  over  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
dee  ia.  If  paaaion  azMi  evil  InfToences  should 
wit  ely  prevail,  the  very  foundations  of  our 
mo  It  cherished  Institutions  will  be  imder- 
mliied  and  eventually  damaged  beyond  re- 
pal  '.  False  leaders  sometimes  pander  to  the 
pofular  fancy  In  order  to  gain  certain  po- 
Utl  )td  advantages  of  the  moment.  The  hls- 
torr  of  the  world  Is  filled  with  the  dismal 
ree  irds  of  failure  of  shortsighted  leaders  who 
att  lined  positions  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility without  the  essential  qviaUflcations. 
Th  !se  men,  seme  of  them  still  honored,  have 
be<  n  responsible  for  much  of  the  grief  that 
hat  befallen  mankind.  Who  can  say  that 
Hit  ler  will  not  regain  his  hold  upon  the 
ml^ds  of  men?  If  the  past  can  serve  as  a 
.  it  Is  not  Impossible  for  it  would  only 

In  keeping  with  the  traditional  follies 

mankind. 
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many  years  oiur  country  had  a-  truly 
foreign  policy.     It  was  based  on 
's  Farewell  Address  and  the  Mon^ 
Doctrine  to  which  was  later  added  the 
policy  In  China.    Under  the  prln- 
of  no  permanent   alliances,   antlco- 
in  tt^  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
opportunity    In    China,    the    United 
flourished  and  grew  great.     Its  poll- 
were  at  the  same  time  good  for  America 
for  the  entire  world.     They  were  not 
nor  were  they  adopted  out  of  fear. 
was  dynamic  in  those  days,  believing 
itself  and  In  Its  mission.    It  was  bent  on 
Its  system   In   the   world   and 
all   opposing  principles  and  systems 
of  its  own  strength  and  rlghtness. 
something  hSs  happened  to  America,  to 
American  way  of  thinking,  and  to  Amerl- 
leadershlp.     What  Is  behind   this  and 
does  it  mean?    These  are  the  problems 
I  have  heard  dlsciissed  and  debated  In 
and  clubs  across  the  Nation,  from  the 
to  the  Pacific.     I  hope  that  I  can 
some  light  upon  these  problems, 
seems  to  me  that  America  has  under- 
tremendoxis  changes  In  the  last  two 
The  people  have  become  less  self- 
.  more  selfish  and  self-indulgent,  de- 
in  Initiative  and  resourcefulness,  less 
with  the  Individual,  resfmnsive  to 
,  less  religious,  but  superficially 
and  demanding.    The  press  and  other 
of  Information  have  improved  tech- 
but  at  the  same  time  have  not  Im- 
tn  objectivity.    They  have  been  more 
on  tnHuenclng  public  opinion  than  in 
reporting.      This    together    with    a 
d2terioratlon  in  instruction.  In 
life,  and  in  religion  have  resxilted  in 
lawlessness   and   in    waste   of  re- 
Incldent  to  the  security  of  life  and 
You  gentlemen  have  to  wrestle 
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these  end  results  at  every  session  of  the 
assembly.  And  in  framing  laws  you 
coi^tantly  strive  to  correct  these  evils  before 
arise,  but  you  are  not  capable  of  get- 
at  the  root  of  them,  because  it  cannot 
■eached  by  law. 
J  merlcan  attitudes  toward  local,  State,  and 
National  Government  have  undergone  serl- 
changes  and  these  have  been  reflected 
Important  changes  in  the  pattern  of  gov- 
For  many  years  the  activities  of 
Federal  Government  were  restricted  by 
closely  interpreted  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  most  laws  affecting  the  lives  of 
people  were  those  of  the  States  and  their 
suUdlvlslons.  But  of  late  there  has  been  a 
departure  from  the  teachings  of  Jefferson 
held  that  the  best  government  is  the 
which  governs  the  least.  Within  the 
30  years  the  Constitution  has  been 
stretched  like  a  rubber  band  imtil  at  last 
aln  oet  anything  seems  possible.  The  legal 
pre  resslon  to  which  many  of  you  pertain  has 
bee  a  a  pliant  servant  to  administrators  who 
hat  e  desired  to  streieh  our  priceless  charter 
Inti  unfamiliar  patterns. 
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But  worse  atUl  the  time  has  come  when 
patriotism  and  American  principles  of  con» 
duct  and  government  have  to  be  defended  in 
America  itself  and  they  are  not  being 
taught  throughout  our  country.  The  Armed 
Forces  accomplish  wtmt  should  have  been 
done  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
school.  This  matter  is  of  deep  concern  to 
you  who  have  such  an  Important  part  to 
play  in  the  future  of  Missouri  and  of  its 
children.  Unlike  other  legislators  who  liave 
gone  before,  you  are  being  bombarded  with 
"one  world,"  United  Nations,  Conunxmlst, 
and  fear  propaganda  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  solution  of  problems  Is  made  more  diffi- 
cult. And  as  you  delve  into  these  problems 
you  find  the  very  document  certain  people 
scorn  and  hate  used  to  protect  themselvee 
and  their  views.  You  find  men  shouting 
academic  freedom  to  protect  their  right  to 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  otir  Gov- 
ernment and  way  of  life.  Still  others  shoot 
character  assassination  to  protect  them  in 
their  traitorous  acts.  All  of  theee  things 
and  many  more  are  constantly  in  the  way  of 
good  legislation  and  hamper  you  in  your 
work. 

Apparently,  fear  lias  become  one  of  the 
dominant  traits  of  Americans.  This  was  not 
always  so.  In  the  past  few  years  much  of 
the  American  policy  has  been  motivated  by 
fear,  and  some  in  luthortty  have  used  this 
fear  psychosis  for  their  own  purposes.  Fear 
of  Communists,  fear  of  Nads  and  Fascists, 
fear  of  war,  fear  of  loelng  allies,  fear  of  re- 
cession, and  fear  of  the  atomic  bomb  have 
all  played  a  role  in  the  propaganda  line  that 
has  bombarded  the  American  public.  We  no 
longer  have  the  semblance  of  a  dynamic  Got* 
emment  or  of  a  dynamic  policy  at  home  or 
abroad  but.  rather,  we  dance  to  the  musle 
of  others:   allies  and  enemies  alike. 

The  Senate  of  Missouri  is  probably  not  as 
directly  concerned  with  this  situation  as  the 
Congress  but,  nevertheless.  It  has  problems 
that  have  their  origin  In  this  fear  complex. 
We  need  not  adopt  an  ostrlchllke  attitude 
In  the  face  of  threats  to  our  Institutions  and 
way  of  life.  Neither  should  we  go  around 
like  cowardly,  yellow,  cur  dogs.  We  sho\ild 
stand  up  like  men  and.  if  need  be,  strike 
back  with  a  view  to  crushing  and  destroying 
oiir  enemies.  There  Is  some  indication  that 
the  new  administration  in  Washington  has 
begun  a  course  intended  to  strengthen,  not 
only  the  backs  and  the  will  of  our  people  but, 
the  hands  of  their  representatives  In  legis- 
latures and  In  Congress.  I  hope  that  this  Is 
the  case  for  I  know  from  experience  In  battle 
that  a  man  can  suffer  a  thousand  deaths 
from  fear  but  only  one  in  fact.  History  also 
teaches  us  that  a  craven  people  Is  on  the 
road  to  ruin  and  that  a  great  nation  can  be 
brought  to  ruin  by  long  continuation  of 
weak  hands  In  government.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  stronger  hands  liave 
taken  over  the  helm  In  this  great  State  and 
that  the  accomplishments  of  this  session  of 
the  general  assembly  will  reflect  this  in  the 
days  ahead. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  pessimism  or 
defeatism  at  this  time.  iin«t»>rfm  imuj  mis- 
takes, have  been  nuide.  Again  as  on  many 
other  occasions  and  in  many  nations  the 
people  have  turned  to  an  old  soldier  to  rec- 
tify thoee  mistakes.  It  Is  fair  enough  that 
such  a  one  should  have  the  responsibility 
for  he  came  into  prominence  because  of 
those  mistakes  and  was  forced  to  sit  back 
and  see  them  made  without  authority  to 
rectify  them.  Those  of  us  who  fought  were 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  our  vlctorlee  were 
making  It  possible  for  someone  to  rectify  past 
errors  of  statesmanship  by  the  world's 
lefulers.  Broken  lives  and  bodies  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  unfortunately  the  hopee  which 
their  victories  should  have  satisfied  remain 
unfulfilled  and  other  yoimg  men  In  Korea 
are  already  paying  with  their  blood  for 
renewed  mlstakeSi 
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There  is  stlU  nothing  impossible  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  can  do 
whatever  we  set  ovu  minds  and  hearts  on 
doing.  But  we  cannot  do  It  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  selfish  materialism  which  of  Itself 
spawns  moral  deterioration  and  the  loss  of 
spiritual  values.  We  can  only  do  our  best 
when  we  recapture  our  ethical  values  and 
basic  principles  and  faiths.  If  we  can  regain 
these  things  we  can  preserve  liberty  at  home 
and  extend  our  concepts  abroad  and  thus 
expand  the  fronUers  of  Uberty  throughout 
the  world. 

American  leaders  of  today  can  well  adopt 
the  policy  suggested  by  Shakespeare  over 
350  years  ago  in  these  words  from  King  John : 

"Be  great  In  act,  as  you  have  been  In 
thought.  Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad 
distrust  govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye. 
Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire. 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the 
brow  of  bragging  horror;  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
that  borrow  their  behaviors  from  the  great, 
grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on  the 
dauntless  spirit  of  resolution,  show  boldness, 
and  aspiring  confidence." 

If  they  act  on  these  words  of  wisdom,  they 
will  lead  this  Nation  along  the  paths  of 
liberty  and  will  extend  It  throughout  the 
world.  A  llberty-lovlng  people  wlU  then 
rally  aroimd  their  standard,  expecting  other 
llberty-lovlng  peoples  to  Join  them  and  to- 
gether, or  alone  If  they  roust,  they  will  face 
and  overcome  whatever  dangers  that  may 
be  ahead. 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  you  for  having 
me  here  today.  It  Is  my  third  appearance 
which  only  sliows  how  patient  you  are  with 
me  and  how  tolerant  you  are  to  my  short- 
comings as  a  public  speaker.  At  least  It  Is  a 
mark  of  friendship  which  I  shall  always 
treasure. 


EvideBce  of  Wide  Vaiiety  To  Svpport 
Protest  Afakst  ToU  lacrease  oa  PhU- 
adelphia-Camden  Bridge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  incw  jKBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKFRESEMTATTVSS 

Monday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
protest  that  has  been  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  against  the  increased 
tolls  on  the  Philadelphia-Camden  Bridge 
covers  a  wide  range  of  interests. 

An  editorial  of  the  Courier-Post  news- 
paper. Camden.  N.  J.,  sets  forth  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  variety  of  testimony 
that  suppoits  the  protest  that  has  been 
made.  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  editorial  I  have  mentioned.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Mass  or  BviSDrcs  Bsaot  AcuaMer  Bxaos  Toix 
Bisx 

An  imposing  mass  of  evidence  for  rescind- 
ing the  recent  25-percent  Increase  In  Cam- 
den Brldc^e  tolls  Is  being  marshalled  for 
presentation  at  the  public  hearing  on  the 
subject  ordered  here  for  Tueeday  by  Army 
Secretary  Stevens. 

An  Imposing  array  of  opponents  of  the 
toll  Increase  stands  ready  to  present  the 
evidence. 

Congressman  Wolv«htok  and  Mayor  Briin- 
ner,  leaders  In  the  fight  against  the  in- 
crease, are  only  two  of  many  officials  who 
will  state  the  case  against  it. 

In  the  past  few  days  numerous  official 
bodies  in  south  Jersey  have  Joined  In  the 


fight.  Both  the  Burlington  and  Atlantic 
County  boards  of  freeholders  have  passed 
resolutions  within  the  last  week  condemn- 
ing the  increase  and  giving  their  reasons  in 
copies  addressed  to  Stevens  and  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority,  which  arbitrarily 
ordered  it.  The  Camden  County  freeholders, 
of  course,  took  similar  action  some  time  ago. 
The  Atlantic  City  Commission  has  Joined 
in  the  battle  with  an  official  protest  stating 
that  "continuation  of  a  practice  of  exacting 
excessive  and  unnecessary  tolls  can  have  only 
one  final  effect — serious  loss  of  business  and 
revenues  for  the  resorts,  ^nd  hindrance  of 
the  development  of  all  of  the  south  Jersey 
area." 

Business  groups  and  organized  labor  will 
be  represented  at  the  hearing  on  the  side 
of  those  demanding  the  U^  Increase  be 
rescinded.  Many  of  these  groups  have  a 
direct  Interest  In  the  question. 

The  Yellow  Cab  Co..  of  Camden,  for  in- 
stance, will  make  a  formal  protest  on  the 
ground  that  the  toll  increase  discriminates 
against  It.  The  company  notes  that  the 
port  authority  did  not  Increase  the  charge 
for  buses  \islng  the  bridge  when  it  increased 
the  tolls  on  other  vehicles. 

Quite  naturally,  the  company  finds  its 
passengers  protesting  and  its  business  being 
affected  by  the  higher  cab  toll,  and  call^  It 
"outright  discrimination  against  one  fwrn 
of  transportation  over  another." 

Truck  owners — now  paying  tolls  increased 
much  more  than  the  6-cent  Increase  for 
passenger  vehicles — will  be  on  hand  at  the 
Tuesday  hearing  to  protest  the  boost. 

The  South  Jersey  Industrial  Council.  CIO, 
representing  more  than  30,000  members,  will 
be  among  the  prominent  labor  organizations 
protesting  the  Increase.  It  has  also  re- 
qiiested  the  CIO  In  the  Philadelphia  area  to 
Join  in  the  protest. 

The  South  Jersey  Council  will  point  out 
that  with  the  2S-cent  toll  the  port  authority 
on  Its  own  figures  will  have  a  surplus— or 
slush  fund  of  $218,794,000  In  30  years,  and 
that  with  a  20-cent  toU  It  would  still  ac- 
cimiulate  the  staggering  figure  of  $136,403,202 
in  the  same  period. 

Local  1.  Indtistrlal  Union  of  Maiine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America.  AFL,  rep- 
resenting thousands  of  New  York  shipyard 
workers,  will  not  only  urge  that  the  toll  In- 
cnaae  be  revoked  but  that  Secretary  Stevens 
Investigate  to  determine  whether  the  basic 
bridge  toll  cannot  be  set  back  even  lower 
than  the  old  20-cent  charge. 

The  latest  traffic  report  of  the  port  au- 
thority for  Camden  Bridge  will  certainly  be 
adduced  by  foes  of  the  higher  tolls  as  evi- 
dence that  they  are  an  unnecessary  imposi- 
tion on  the  public. 

This  report  shows  that  traffic  of  2,829,818 
vehlples  on  the  bridge  In  July  was  5.8  percent 
higher  than  In  the  same  month  last  year  and 
an  all-time  high  record  for  any  month,  de- 
spite the  toll  Increase.  It  also  ^ows  that 
during  the  month  traffic  set  all-time  records 
for  a  weekend,  for  a  Sunday,  and  that  traffic 
during  the  last  12  months  also  set  a  new 
mark. 

TTiose  flgtu-es  prove,  of  course,  that  cor- 
responding new  records  are  being  set  in  rev- 
enues from  tolls  and  would  have  been  set  at 
the  old  toll  as  well  as  the  new  one. 

Adding  to  the  evidence  that  the  higher 
toll  is  unnecessary  is  a  report  Just  Issued 
on  trafllc  on  another  bridge — ^the  Delaware 
Memorial  span  at  Deepwater.  In  its  first  2 
years  more  than  13  million  vehicles  used 
the  bridge.  At  the  time  it  was  buUt  it 
was  estimated  It  would  be  1960  before  it 
would  be  carrying  even  6  miUlon  a  year. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  such  underesti- 
mates of  traffic  Identical  in  nature  with  the 
one  the  port  authority  has  used  for  future 
trafllc  on  Camden  Bridge  and  the  new  span 
at  Gloucester  City  in  its  effort  to  Jiistlf y  the 
toll  Increase. 

In  the  aggregate,  there  Is  certain  to  be  en 
overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  presented 


Tuesday  to  tbow  that  the  toll  increase  was 
unnecessary  and  should  be  disallowed  by 
Secretary  Stevens. 

In  the  words  of  the  Atlantic  City  commis- 
sion, enterprises  such  as  the  Camden  and 
Gloucester  bridges  should  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  r^th^r-4bsii~;^e  crea- 
tion of  enormo\is  revenues.  -^ 

The  evlde^ice  Tuesday  will  show  that  the 
toll  Increase  Is  contrary  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  will  result  only  In  the  needless 
and  wrongful  creation  of  enormous  revenues 
for  the  port  authority. 


Senator    Hnnphrcy't    StatesmaBship  oa 
Cml  Rifhts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOrr.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxnf  ois 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEDB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  3, 1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
age  of  skepticism  about  politics  and  poli- 
ticians, I  am  proud  to  do  battle  on  civil- 
rights  legislation  with  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Hukphriy.  All  of 
us  who  are  in  the  middle  of  the  struggle 
b£ise  our  actions  on  the  firm  principle  of 
human  dignity,  that  all  individuals  in 
our  population  should  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities and  that  artificial  discrimina- 
tions based  on  race  or  religion  have  no 
place  in  our  democratic  society. 

Cynics,  however,  assert  that  the  civil- 
rights  issue  is  political.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  that  Senator  Hukphrsy. 
of  Minnesota,  is  living  proof  that  our 
civil-rights  goals  are  rooted  in  principle. 
Although  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
Negroes  in  Minnesota,  Senator  Hmt- 
PHRKY  is  a  champion  of  human  rights. 
For  the  sake  of  our  principles  of  indi- 
vidual worth,  he  risks  his  political  life, 
for  by  his  civil-rights  fight  he  has  little  to 
gain  and  much  to  lose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  appendix  of  the 
Record  Clarence  Mi'-chell's  column  Work 
Bench  which  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Afro- American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

WoKK  Bench  ^ 

(By  Clarence  Mitchell)  <      ^ 

In  Minnesota  the  handful  of  colored  pSo;^ 
pie  sometimes  have  great  Infiuence  in  close 
elections,  but  it  would  be  possible  for  a  skill- 
ful politician  to  Ignore  them  In  Washington. 

When  a  man  from  that  State  becomes  a 
champion  of  clvU  rights  4ie  deserves  the 
warmest  praise.  That  praise  belongs  to  Sen- 
ator Hdmkt  HtTicPHEXT  wh^  has  not  wearied 
or  grown  faint  in  the  struggle  for  human 
freedcnn. 

Recently,  I  hajfj  occasion  to  review  some 
correspondence  biack  In  1950  between  Senator 
HnicpRaxT  and  the  Treasury  Deptu-tment. 
He  was  going  to  bat  for  colored  veterans  who 
were  denied  appointment  as  plate  printer 
apprentices. 

At  that  time  he  said: 

"I  am  advised  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment made  a  commitment  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service  that 
no  appointments  for  apprentice  plate  print- 
ers would  be  made  from  the  apprentice  plate 
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prlntan  civil  scnrloe  ezunln*tlon  register 
during  the  eloelng  aeasloix  of  Congreea,  in 
Tlew  of  ^e  fact  tliat  active  legMatlve  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  bills  which  re- 
late to  a  Fair  Bmployment  Board  decision 
with  regard  to  the  Bvireau  of  Xngraving  and 
Piloting  effective  some  months  ago." 
BOtrrHmr  coNOBsaBicxir 

Colored  veterans  were  entitled  to  appoint- 
ment by  examination  but  the  Treasury  re- 
fused to  appoint  them.  The  men  then  won 
a  favorable  verdict  before  the  FMeral  Fair 
Employment  Board,  but  southern  Congress- 
men introduced  bills  that  would  have  vetoed 
the  decision.  , 

Senator  Hui€FH«rr  told  the  Treasury  that 
tt  should  halt  "its  discriminatory  poUcy 
against  employing  colored  apprentice  plate 
printers." 

B.  H.  Pbley,  who  was  serving  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  replied  that: 

"This  Depculiment  was  committed  to  make 
no  appointments  from  the  roister  while 
Congress  was  giving  active  consideration  to 
H.  B.  7186  and  S.  30SO,  Slat  Congress.  Since 
Congress  adjourned  without  approving  these 
bills,  the  Department  is  no  longer  bound  by 
the  commitment  and  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  appointments  have  been  made." 

IBANXS  TO  SXWATOa 

llr.  Foley's  letter  was  written  proof  that 
the  Treasury  had  been  bullied  into  keeping 
the  colored  people  out  of  jobs  for  which  they 
were  duly  qualified  by  clvil-servlce  examina- 
tions. We  have  Senator  BuMTtnarr  to  thank 
tor  "'**^^g  this  crystal  clear. 

Be  has  also  done  a  consistent  and  effective 
Job  in  the  drive  to  end  segregation  in  schools 
on  military  posts. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that 
part  of  his  interest  in  this  problem  came 
about  because  one  of  his  white  constituents 
objected  to  having  her  children  segregated 
when  she  got  to  Texas  with  her  husband, 
who  WM  tai  military  duty. 
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At  the  opening  df  the  83d  Congress  he  was 
among  the  leaders  of  the  fight  to  end  fili- 
bustering. When  the  session  ended  he  was 
one  of  the  few  who  opposed  the  nomination 
of  Oov.  James  S.  Byrnes  to  serve  on  the 
TTnited  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Uhfortnnately.  this  opposltlosi  had  to  tak* 
place  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Belatlons  Committee  and.  for  that 
reason,  the  things  he  said  are  not  matters  of 
public  record. 

Itis  Senator  is  a  Toung  man  with  an 
abundance  of  energy  and  courage.  Tliere 
are  not  many  other  people  like  him  In  the 
Congress. 

The  pe<^e  of  Minnesota  can  feel  proud  of 
the  way  he  serves  them  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 


PraCT***  ■ 
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EXTESSIOS  OF  REMARKS 

EOH.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAIfSAS 

IN  THE  BOCSE  OF  BXPaXSENTAnVES 
Mondaw.  Augtut  3. 1953 

ICr.  HOFB.  Mr.  Qpeaker.  on  July  31. 
1953.  PresideDt  Eisenhower  transmitted 
to  Congress  a  special  message  in  which 
he  again  called  attention  to  "the  funda- 
mental importance  to  our  national  well- 
being  of  constructive,  forward-looking 


policies  designed  to  conserve  and  Im- 
piove  the  Nation's  natural  renewable 
n  sources."  The  President  recalled  that 
it  his  message  (m  the  state  of  the  Union, 
piesented  to  Congress  shortly  after  his 
ii  auguratlon,  he  had  called  attention  to 
"1  he  vast  importance  to  this  Nation  now 
a  id^in  the  future  of  our  soil  and  water, 
oi  ir  forests  and  minerals,  smd  our  wild- 
li  e  resources,"  had  indicated  "the  need 
f<  r  a  strong  Federal  program  in  the  field 
o:  resource  development,"  and  had 
p  >inted  "to  the  necessity  for  a  coopera- 
tl  re  partnership  of  the  States  and  local 

0  immunities,  private  citizens,  and  the 
FKleral  Government  in  carrying  out  a 
s(und  natural-resources  program." 

President  Elsenhower  urged  the  Con- 
gess  not  to  overlook,  in  the  stress  of 
dealing  with  urgent  problems  of  peace 
aid  security,  the  vital  importance  of 
a  tnservlng  and  improving  our  land  and 
water  resources.  It  is.  he  said,  "high 
p-iority  business  for  all  of  us"  and  he 
a  iked  the  Congress  to  be  prepared  to 
nove  ahead  in  the  next  session  of  the 
8!  d  Congress  on  additional  constructive 
legislation  in  the  resource  field.  Such 
a  program,  he  promised,  will  have  his 
fiLll  support  and  cooperation. 

This  message  from  the  President  of 
i  le  United  States  was  a  fitting  climax 
to  a  session  of  Congress  that  has  seen 
a  renewal  of  interest  and  constructive 
a;tivity  in  resource  conservation  that 
his  not  been  equalled  since  the  days, 
h  E^f  a  c«xtury  ago,  when  President  The- 
oiore  Roosevelt  and  Gilford  Pincbot 
g  ive  the  word  "conservation"  a  new  and 

V  tal  meaning.  With  its  term  only  half 
expired,  already  the  83d  Congress  has 
tiiken  decisive  and  constructive  action 
ii  L  many  fields  of  conservation — some  of 

V  hich  have  been  long  neglected. 

Not  in  my  memory  has  Congress  taken 
a  I  active  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
sound  conservation  and  wise  deveiop- 
n  ent  of  our  natural  resources  as  has  this 
first  session  of  the  83d  Congress.  If  the 
}nd  session  of  this  Congress  carries 
forward  the  legislative  program  in  this 
eld  that  has  been  so  well  begun  in  the 
St  session.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  the 
8|d  Congress  will  become  known  in  hls- 

Hi  "the  conservation  Congress.** 
action  by  Congress  has  not  oc- 
by  accident  It  is  a  reflection  of  a 
nktionwide  reawakening  of  interest  in 
n  itural  resource  conservation.  This  in- 
tixtst  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
b  jonds  throughout  the  country  since  the 
e  id  of  Worid  War  n.  and  it,  in  turn,  is  a 
r  Section  of  the  sound  thinking  and 
Ifadership  on  this  important  subject 
t  lat  the  Nation  is  receiving  from  its 
c  Vic.  agricultural,  and  conservation 
1<  aders,  and  from  public  spirited  news- 
p  ipers.  magazines,  and  radio  outlets. 

The  problem  of  preserving  our  nation- 
a  forests — one  of  our  basic  resources — 
f  <  r  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  people 
aid  preventing  their  confiscation  by  a 
fiw  individuals  under  the  80-year-old 
nining  laws  of  the  United  States,  has 
b  wn  attacked  on  two  fronts  in  this  Con- 
gtsB.    The  Committee  on  Interior  and 

1  isular  Affairs  has  reported  and  the 
E  ouse  has  adopted  a  bill  removing  some 
o  '  the  more  common  mlnfef  als — sand, 
guvel,  building  stone,  and  cindenh^ 


from  the  list  of  those  materials,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  will  permit  an  individual 
to  claim  as  his  own  title  to  part  of  our 
puMic  lands  or  national  forests.  Two 
other  common  minerals — pumice  and 
pumicite — should  have  been  included  in 
those  covered  by  the  bill.  But  even 
without  Uiese,  it  is  a  substantial  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

From  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
there  was  reported,  late  in  this  session,  a 
bill  relating  specifically  to  mining  claims 
on  the  national  forests,  which  if  enacted, 
will  prevent  the  taking  of  imcounted 
thousands  of  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  under  the  guise  of  fraudulent  or 
worthless  mining  claims.  This  l^  was 
reported  after  long  and  most  thorough 
study  by  the  committee.  It  is  our  hope 
that  it  will  receive  early  action  by  the 
House  in  the  second  session  of  the  83d 
Congress. 

Almost  unnoticed.  I  dare  say,  among 
the  many  major  Wis  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  was  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
enacted  into  law  which  will  make  pos- 
sible the  orderly  development  along 
sound  conservation  lines  of  new  and 
needed  timber  and  pulp  industries  in 
Alaska  by  extending  to  Alaska  the  for- 
est resources  survey  which  is  already 
authorized  for  continental  United 
States.  Before  private  companies  can 
invest  the  million  of  dollars  necessary  to 
build  the  contemplated  new  plants,  they 
must  know  what  timber  resources  are 
available  and  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  own  that  national- 
forest  timber  must  know  how  rapidly 
that  timber  may  be  cut  without  damage 
to  our  future  supplies.  The  Forest  Sur- 
vey win  provide  this  information. 

Another  kind  of  national  forest  con- 
servation and  development  which  has 
received  much  serious  attention  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  is  the  providing 
of  adequate  facilities  in  the  forests  for 
those  who  want  to  enjoy  them  for  rec- 
reational purposes — and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  the  forest  and  water  re- 
sources against  damage  from  careless  or 
improper  use.  A  number  of  different 
bills  designed  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive were  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  this  year  and  a  bill  will 
probably  be  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee early  in  the  next  session. 

Much  thought  and  consideration  also 
has  been  given  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  legislation  designed  to  conserve 
and  improve  the  publicly -owned  graz- 
ing lands  of  the  Nation,  Increase  the 
stability  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  livestock  industry  utilizes  those  graz- 
ing lands,  and  encourage  greater  im- 
provement of  the  land  by  those  who  are 
using  it.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  scheduled 
intensive  field  hearings  on  this  matter 
during  the  recess  of  Congress  and  the 
House  Committee  will  probably  take  It 
up  early  next  year. 

Probably  the  most  dramaUc  single 
step  forward  in  conservation  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  was  taken  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  by 
the  Congress  in  appropriating  five  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  start  of  approxi- 
mately 60  small  watershed  flood  pre- 
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v^iUon  pi-ojects.  This  work  will  be 
done  under  existing  authority  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  local  units  of  State  gov- 
ernments, local  organizations,  and  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

This  action  by  the  Congress  will,  in 
the  case  of  the  relatively  few  jH-ojects 
which  can  be  carried  out  with  these 
funds,  cut  the  "red-tape"  that  has  pre- 
vented the  start  of  upstream  flood  pre- 
vention and  conservation  programs  un- 
til agreement  could  be  reached  on  Uie 
complicated  and  often  controversial 
plans  for  major  downstream  works  or 
for  the  de^'elopment  ol  whole  river  val- 
leys. 

The  50  or  more  small  projects  which 
will  be  started  as  the  result  of  this 
appropriation  will  be  scattered  widely 
throughout  the  country.  They  will 
serve  as  demonstration  projects  to  help 
us  work  out  the  pattern  and  the  proce- 
dures for  future  programs  of  this  kind 
and  to  demonstrate  to  States  and  local 
communities  what  can  be  done  in  this 
important  field  of  conservation.  They 
will  also  serve  as  pilot  plant  operations 
which  will  be  studied  carefully  and 
scientifically  to  determine  what  results 
In  the  fields  of  soil  conservation,  water 
utilization,  and  fiood  control  we  can  ex- 
pect from  this  type  of  project 

I  now  come  to  that  matter  I  want  most 
to  talk  about  today— a  bill  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  which  I 
believe  will  become,  if  it  is  enacted,  a 
major  milestone  In  the  conservation  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  I  can  speak 
thus  frankly  and  in  somewhat  glowing 
terms  about  this  bill  because,  although 
the  version  now  before  the  Committee 
was  Introduced  by  me  and  bears  my 
name,  the  bill  lii  its  original  form  was 
drafted  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
after  hearing  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  It  has  had  the  earnest 
and  careful  collaboration  of  many  minds 
and  many  hearts  and  in  its  original 
form  was  introduced  in  the  82d  Congress 
by  Congressman  Bob  Poagb,  of  Texas, 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Soil  Conservation  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  late  in  the 
82d  Congress,  substantially  as  drafted 
by  the  subcommittee,  but  too  late  for 
consideration  by  the  House  before  the 
adjournment  of  that  Congress.     Sub- 
stantially the  same  bill  was  reintroduced 
In  this  Congress  by  Mr.  Poage.  Congress- 
man CtTRTis  of  Nebraska,  and  me.  These 
biUs  were  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et for  their  report.    After  most  thorough 
consideration,  not  only  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  bills  but  of  the  view- 
points and  recommendations  of  other 
Government  departments,  the  bills  with 
some  minor  amendments  have  received 
the  full  i«)proval  and  backing  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.    The  bill  (H.  R. 
C788)  which  I  introduced  after  the  read- 
ing <rf  the  President's  conversation  mes- 
sage has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Mr.  Poagz  also  introduced 
a  slightly  different  version  (H.  R.  8795) 


after  the  President'a  message  was  re- 
ceived. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  establish,  for  the  first  time,  a 
purposeful,  considered  policy  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  States,  counties,  mimicipalities,  soil 
conservation  districts  and  other  local 
groups,  and  individuals,  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  small  local  watershed  proj- 
ects for  the  conservation  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources  and  the  prevention 
of  disastrous  fioods.  The  bill  not  only 
enunciates  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  but  confers  up- 
on the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  authority  necessary  to  put 
that  policy  into  operation. 

Before  I  discuss  some  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at 
where  we  stand  today  in  this  matter  of 
resource  consideration. 

We  have  in  the  continental  United 
States  slightly  more  than  1,900,000.000 
acres  of  land.  For  many  years  in  the 
history  of  our  country  this  seemed  to  us 
a  virtually  limitless  and  inexhaustible 
supply  of  soil — more  than  we  could  ever 
really  need.  So  for  many  j'ears  we 
treated  this  land  with  its  timber,  water, 
mineral,  and  pasture  resources  with  care- 
less abandon.  We  gave  it  away  to  en- 
courage settlement.  We  stripped  the 
forests  from  the  earth  and  moved  our 
sawmills  on  to  new  stands  of  virgin  tim- 
ber. We  sapped  the  land  of  its  goodness 
by  continual  cropping  or  grazing  and 
then  turned  our  plows  to  what  appeared 
to  be  a  limitless  expanse  of  new  and 
fertile  Lands. 

Then,  suddenly^  about  1920.  we  realized 
that  this  vast  expanse  of  land  was  not 
limitlessf  that  we  had  in  fact  crossed  our 
last  frontier,  and  that  much  of  the  land 
that  lay  behind  that  frontier  was  actu- 
ally worthless  for  agricultural  purposes. 
We  suddenly  realized,  too,  that  in  our 
profiigate  and  careless  use  of  the  soil  and 
the  timberlands  and  the  water  we  had 
not  only  permitted  but  sometimes  even 
encouraged  the  deterioration  and  the 
destruction  of  those  resources  which  are 
basic  to  survival  and  oi  which  we  do  not 
have  a  limitiess  supply. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  Nation  to 
change  its  thinking  and  its  policies  from 
resource  exploitation  to  resource  conser- 
vation—and the  process  is  still  going  on. 
There  is  still  more  to  be  done  than  we 
have  yet  accomplished— but  I  think  the 
record  is  clear  that  once  the  American 
people  see  the  need  for  conservaticm  ac- 
tion they  are  quick  to  respond. 

Take  the  matter  of  soil  ccmservation, 
for  example.  The  words  "soil  cooserva- 
tion"  and  the  practices  and  pr(«rams 
that  make  up  soil  conservation  are  so 
familiar  to  us  today  that  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  remember— and  I  imagine  it  is  for 
others— that  it  was  not  xmtil  1928  that 
the  coimtry  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
need  for  soil  conservation  to  sponsor 
Federal  legislation  on  the  subject.  The 
first  recognition  of  national  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter  was  a  small  item  In 
the  1928  appropriation  bin  for  research 
into  son  erosion.  Everything  that  we  as 
a  Nation  have  done  in  this  field  has  been 
done  since  that  time.  Nationally  organ- 


ized, promoted,  and  encouraged  soil  con- 
servation In  the  united  States  is  less  than 
25  years  old.  Bffuch  has  been  done  in 
those  25  years,  but  much  stiU  remains  to 
be  done. 

Out  of  our  400  minion  acres  of  precious 
cropland,  surveys  of  the  Sofl  Conserva- 
tion Service  indicate  that  erosion  is  stiU 
proceeding  at  a  serious  rate  on  about 
200  minion  acres — approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  total.  About  50  million  acres 
of  our  potentlaUy  most  productive  valley 
and  river  bottom  land  is  subject  to  peri- 
odic overfiow  by  floodwater  and  the  de- 
struction that  this  entails.  Most  of  our 
grasslands  are  producing  only  about  half 
their  potential  capacity.  We  are  still 
using  our  soU  resources  at  a  rate  faster 
than  we  are  buHdlng  them  up. 

Organized  soil  conservation  has  made 
great  progress  in  these  25  years  but  there 
Is  StiU  a  long  way  to  go.  On  the  first  of 
January  of  this  year  1,225,000  farmers 
and  ranchers  were  cooperators  In  soil 
conservation  districts  and  had  developed 
or  were  in  the  process  of  developing  bade 
conservation  plans  for  their  land:  But 
this  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
United  States  and  the  lands  they  oper- 
ate comprise  only  about  30  percent  of 
our  agricultural  land,  "tn  the  other  or- 
ganized soil  conservation  activity  of  ttie 
Federal  Government,  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Prc«ram,  fewer  than  50 
percent  of  the  farmers  of  tiie  United 
States  are  listed  as  participating  in  the 
benefits  and  encouragement  to  sound 
conservation  practices  offered  by  that 
program. 

So  we  find  ourselves  today  not  with  a 
limitless  expanse  of  land  which  can  be 
brought  Into  cultivation  as  our  old  farm 
land  fails  us  but  with  a  definitely  limited 
land  area — some  of  it  exceUent,  some  of 
it  fair,  and  scMne  of  it  worthless  for  agri- 
cultural purposes — and  with  very  litUe 
additional  land  that  can  be  brought  into 
agricultural  production.  Out  of  our 
1.9  biUion  acres  of  land  about  800  mfi- 
lion  acres  are  classed  as  forest  or  wood- 
land, and  most  at  it  should  remain  in 
tiiat  use.  About  700  mlUion  acres  are 
used  for  grazing.  About  190  miUion 
acres  are  nonagricultural  land,  of  which 
cities,  highways,  roads,  railroads,  fac- 
tories, mines,  airports,  parks,  and  so 
forth,  occupy  about  115  miUion  acres. 
Much  of  this  acreage  was  once  our  best 
agricultural  land  and  these  nonagricul- 
tural uses  are  stiU  encroaching  on  our 
farm  land  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Only  about  409  million  acres  out  of  oar 
1.9  MlUon  are  now  being  used  to  grow 
cultivated  crops  and  by  no  means  aU  of 
them  are  suited  for  that  purpose.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  Indicate  that  about  46  mil- 
Mon  acres  ctf  land  now  in  cultivation 
should  be  converted  to  grass  or  trees 
permanently  in  the  interest  of  sound  soil 
conservation.  To  offset  this,  there  are 
about  95  miUion  acres  of  farm  grassland 
and  woodland  that  are  potentlaUy  suited 
for  cultivation  tf  they  are  properly  used 
and  protected.  But  about  30  mmion 
acres  of  these  95  mUlIon  win  require 
drainage  or  irrigation  before  they  can 
be  used  for  cultivation. 
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MTVa  there  be  water  with  which  to  irrl- 
gate  this  addlUonal  land  when  we  need 
it?  This  is  a  question  which  is.  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  critical  we  face 
today.  The  more  I  study  the  problems 
of  conservation,  the  more  I  become  con- 
vinced that  the  basic  factor  is  water.  In 
most  respects.  soU  conservation  and 
water  conservation  are  one  and  the  same. 

Water  is  essential  to  our  very  existence. 
Without  it  all  life  would  disappear  on 
this  planet  in  a  few  tortured  days.  It 
has  become  the  primary  limiting  factor 
in  the  development  of  ciUes,  industry, 
and  agriculture  not  only  throughout  toe 
West  but  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  The 
key  not  only  to  sound  resource  conserva- 
tion, but  to  our  future  production  and 
development  will  Ue  in  our  success  or  fail- 
ure with  water— in  our  conservation, 
handling,    utilization,    and    control    of 

water.  \i[} 

The  difficulties  now  fa«ed  by  many 
cities  which  depend  upon  surface  run- 
off for  toeir  water  supplies  are  well 
known.  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  is 
meeting  its  expanding  water  needs  by 
bringing  most  of  its  supplies  from  the 
Owens  River  and  the  Mono  Basin,  several 
hundred  miles  away,  and  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  Arizona. 

Even  cities  and  industrial  establish- 
ments that  get  most  or  all  of  their  water 
from  undergroxind  sources  are  having 
their  difficulties.  I  have  heard  that  at 
Port  Worth,  well-water  levels  have  low- 
ered as  m\ich  as  500  feet.  These  are 
wells  from  which  water  originally  flowed 
at  the  surface  under  artesian  pressure. 
In  the  Mill  Credc  Valley  near  Cincin- 
nati well-water  levels  have  dropped  80 
feet  in  40  years.  Near  Tucson.  Ariz.,  the 
underground  sources  that  supply  the  city 
and  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  farm- 
land have  dropped  25  feet  in  7  years. 

In  Brooklyn,  restrictions  were  placed 
on  the  drilling  of  new  wells  as  early  as 
1932  because  heavy  pvmiping  for  indus- 
trial and  public  use  had  lowered  the 
ground-water  level  so  that  salt  water 
was  moving  in.  New  Jersey  has  several 
cities  which  have  experienced  the  sSine 
difflcidty.  Salt  water  intrusion  has  alsoN 
become  a  serious  problem  in  Texas,  in 
southern  CxUlfomia,  in  parts  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  in  California,  and  at  Savan- 
nah. Oa..  because  the  level  of  water  in 
the  soil  has  dropped  below  sea  level. 

This  water,  which  in  many  places  is  so 
difficult  to  get.  is  the  same  stuff  that  on 
too  many  occasions  comes  roaring  down 
our  creeks  and  rivers  In  uncontrollable 
volume,  spreading  hardship  and  destrucV 
tion.  What  Is  the  difference  betweefk 
the  pure,  clear  water  that  flows  from 
our  springs  and  wells,  and  the  yellow 
torrent  of  silt  and  debris  that  periodical- 
ly lays  waste  to  our  river  valleys?  The 
essential  difference  Is  that  the  clear 
water,  the  usable  water,  stayed  for  a 
time  where  it  fell.    The  other  did  not. 

It  has  taken  us  Americans  a  long 
time  to  realize  that  the  water  of  our 
dreaded  floods  and  the  water  we  pimip 
from  our  wells  is  the  same  element 
But  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  con- 
nect these  two  phenomena  and  to  under- 
stand that  water  which  soaks  into  the 
groimd  is  going  to  be  available  later 
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for  Bcnne  ua^ul  purpose,  if  It  Is  needed, 
am  that  it  is  not  going  to  contribute 
tottie  erosion  of  farmlands,  to  the  gtil- 
leyihg  of  hillsides,  and  to  the  formation 
of  fetrucUve  floods  in  the  lower  river 

I  think  we  are  finally  beginning  to 
rea  Ize  that  the  way  we  can  get  ade- 
quste  water,  good  water,  and  at  the 
saoie  time  reduce  our  destructive  floods 
is  t )  get  the  rain  and  melting  snow  into 
the  ground.  The  ground  is  the  great- 
est and  most  wonderfxil  reservoir  there 
is.  There  is  more  natural  water  stor- 
age capacity  in  the  earth  than  in  all 
the  manmade  reservoirs  and  structures 
we  can  ever  hope  to  build  on  top  of  it. 

I  think  it  was  because  we  had  not 
yet  recognized  these  simple  but  funda- 
meital  facts  that  we  have  for  the  past 
30  Tears  concentrated  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tec  om-selves  against  floods  almost  en- 
Unlj  on  the  essentially  limited  objec- 
tlv<  of  trying  to  protect  by  dams,  levees, 
an<  other  structures  the  point  of  most 
serious  impact  of  the  water  after  it  has 
already  reached  flood  proportions.  In 
the  past  four  decades  the  United  States 
Coips  of  Engineers  alone  has  spent 
more  than  $3  billion  of  Federal  funds 
on  flood-control  projects,  and  still  dis- 
ast'ous  floods  cause  damage  somewhere 
thzDUghout  the  Nation  almost  every 
w«  k. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  money 
we  have  spent  and  are  spending  on 
doi  ustream  flood-control  projects  in  the 
ma  or  river  valleys  is  being  ill  spent, 
or  hat  we  should  not  continue  to  pro- 
tec  ;  to  the  best  of  oiir  ability  the  in- 
halltants,  the  industry,  and  the  agri- 
cxil  ;ure  of  our  major  river  valleys  against 
dis)  strous  floods.    Of  course,  we  should. 

I  or  do  I  mean  to  say  that  anjrthing 
we  can  do  to  the  land  and  the  small 
stn  lams  in  the  upper  watersheds  is  going 
to  lersuade  all  the  water  to  soak  into 
the  ground  and  prevent  forever  a  raiMd 
accumulation  of  runoff  water  sufficient 
to  ( ause  floods  in  the  river  valleys  below. 
Of  I  »iu-se,  it  will  not.  Qeological  records 
shew  clearly  that  there  were  major 
flo(ds  in  our  river  vallesrs  before  the 
sun  ace  of  the  land  had  ever  been  dis- 
by  man,  and  when  there  was, 
biy,  an  optimum  condition  for 

el  retardation  and  absorption  of  water 
ii^t  r  the  soil. 

\rbAt  I  do  mean  to  say  Is  this:  that 
e;^efy  gallon  of  water  which  can  be  re- 
ed In  the  area  where  it  falls,  either 
In  Ihe  earth  or  in  small  retarding  struc- 
tui  ss,  is  1  gallon  subtracted  from  a 
potential  flood  and  1  gallon  added  to 
our  useful  water  supply. 

Ihat  is  the  basic  i^ilosophy  of  the 
watershed  flood  prevention  bill  which 
ha£  been  drafted  by  the  Committee  on 
Agiiculture  with  the  collaboration  and 
assistance  of  many  persons  both  in  and 
out]  of  Oovemment  and  which  I  believe 
wil  be — even  in  this  Congress  which  is 
alr<  ady  so  outstanding  for  conservation 
leg:  slation — a  landmark  in  our  conserva- 
tioi  1  history.  Incidentally,  may  I  add  at 
thij  point  as  another  example  of  how 
quiiicly  conservation  ideas  spread  that 
the  very  words  flood  prevention  which 
are  so  commonly  used  today  to  distin- 


guish upstream  watershed  work  ftom 
downstream  flood-control  structures, 
were  originated  only  about  2  years  ago 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Soil  Conserva- 
tion to  distinguish  the  type  of  project 
contemplated  in  this  bill  from  the  larger, 
more  extensive  projects  involved  In  flood 
control.  In  that  short  time  they  have 
been  adopted  throughout  the  country  as 
descriptive  of  the  conception  of  sound 
soil  and  water  conservation  embodied  in 
upstream  watershed  activities. 

The  basic  tenets  of  this  conception  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  are  embodied 
in  this  bill  and  are  very  simple: 

First.  There  is  such  a  close  relation- 
ship between  soil  conservation  and  water 
conservation  that  they  are  in  many  re- 
spects the  same. 

Second.  The  water  which  a  farmer  re- 
tains in  his  flelds  by  practical  conserva- 
tion measures,  which  soaks  into  the  soil 
of  our  forests,  or  which  is  retained  In 
small  upstream  water-holding  struc- 
tures, will  not  contribute  to  floods  in  the 
rivers  below  and  will  be  available  for 
constructive  use  if  it  Is  needed. 

Third.  None  of  the  measures  we  have 
heretofore  adopted  Is  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  combined  objective  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  flood  protection. 
Neither  the  soil  conservation  programs 
on  our  farms  or  the  flood  control  projects 
in  our  river  valleys  can  do  the  Job  alone 
and  both  in  combination  will  not  do  it 
satisfactorily  or  completely.-^ 

Fourth.  There  is  an  ImDoruint  miss- 
ing link  in  oiu-  existing  progr^uns.  That 
link  is  the  treatment  of  whole  upstream 
watersheds  in  a  coordinated  manner  that 
will  bridge  the  gap  between  the  down- 
stream activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  land  treatment  and  utili- 
zation practices  of  our  soil-conservation 
programs.  / 

Fifth.  This  tjrpe  of  conservation  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  people  and  It 
should  be  carried  out  as  a  cooperative 
activity  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, States,  local  goverxunental  enti- 
ties, and  mdividuals. 

Sixth.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  cost 
of  this  kind  of  progrton  should  be  shared 
among  the  participants  on  the  basis  of 
benefits  received.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  bear  the  cost  of  those  bene- 
fits which  will  accrue  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  or  are  interstate  in  character.  The 
States  and  other  local  agencies  should 
bear  a  cost  proportionate  to  the  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  local  commimlties 
within  the  State.  Farmers  themselves 
should  share  in  the  cost  in  proportion 
to  the  value  and  productivity  which  will 
be  added  to  their  own  land. 

Seventh.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
until  complete  plans  for  whole  river 
valleys  have  been  worked  out  and  agreed 
upon  before  carrying  out  this  upstream 
work.  This  work  will  need  to  be  done  no 
matter  what  type  of  downstream  de- 
velopment is  finally  decided  upon.  Much 
of  it  is  urgently  needed  now.  More  than 
two -thirds  of  all  the  annual  fiood  loss  in 
the  United  States  occurs  above  our  main 
river  valleys — above  the  areas  which 
would  be  protected  by  downstream  fiood- 
control  projects — and  silt  from  these  up- 
stream areas  is  even  now  destroying  our 
Investment  in  downstream  structures  and 
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adding  to  the  complexity  of  dowiutream 
problems. 

These  are  the  concepts  and  the  phi- 
losophy embodied  in  the  flood-preven- 
tion bills  which  are  now  before  the  House. 
They  have  been  evolved  after  years  of 
the  most  careful  study  and  consideration 
by  a  great  many  people  concerned  most 
seriously  with  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  They  are  designed  to 
bridge  the  gap  existing  between  the  land- 
treatment  activities  of  oiu:  soil -conserva- 
tion programs  and  the  downstream 
structures  of  oxu:  flood-control  programs. 
They  are  directly  in  line  with  the  objec- 
tives and  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  as  expressed  in  his  conserva- 
tion message  to  Congress.  It  is  my  hope 
and  my  beUef  that  the  83d  Congress 
which  already  has  to  its  credit  so  much 
accomplishment  in  the  field  of  resource 
conservation  will  continue  its  good  work 
by  making  this  proposed  legislation  a 
part  of  our  basic  law  during  the  session 
which  begins  next  January. 


Federal  Hospita]  Coiutraction  Ad  Hat 
Readered  Assistance  to  Many  Hospi- 
tab  m  New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NSW  jzasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRaBENTATIVSS 
Mjonday,  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  no  activity  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House,  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member  for  many  years,  and  now 
chairman  of  that  has  given  me  so  much 
satisfaction  as  Its  work  in  behalf  of  pub- 
lic health.  Our  research  programs  in 
heart,  cancer,  apA  mental  diseases,  to- 
gether with  other  activities,  such  as  the 
program  for  Federal  aid  to  hospital  con- 
struction in  the  several  States,  have 
proven  most  helpful  to  our  people. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  news  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Courier-Post  newspaper, 
Camden.  N.  J.,  written  by  Leo  J. 
Lemming,  which  sets  forth  in  much  de- 
tail an  eniuneration  of  the  new  and  ad- 
ditional hospital  facilities  constructed  in 
New  Jersey,  and,  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance that  came  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  virtue  of  the  Hospital  Con- 
struction Act  that  originated  in  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.    It  reads  as  follows: 

TWINTT-SIVKW     N«W     HOSPPTALS     ASX     COX- 

PLBTKO  OB  Under  Wat  in  New  Jebsst 
(By  Leo  J.  Lannlng) 

TutiHTOv. — New  Jersey  has  been  busy  re- 
cently with  the  construction  of  27  State, 
coxinty,  and  local  voluntary  hospitals  repre- 
senting a  total  cost  of  $53  million  of  which 
the  Federal  Oovernment  is  contributing  $13 
million. 

The  program  was  outlined  In  a  progress 
report  by  State  commissioner  o£  institutions 
and  agencies  Sanford  Bates. 

More  than  5,000  beds  for  patients,  together 
with  a\ixlliary  services  are  being  made  avail- 


able as  the  result  of  this  Federal,  State,  and 
local  program.  This  does  not  Include  about 
1300  beds  at  the  fourth  State  mental  hos- 
pital tm  Ancora,  Camden  County,  which  Is 
being  buUt  xmder  the  supervision  of  the 
institutions'  department. 

Some  (rf  the  27  projects  are  now  completed 
and  the  remainder  are  all  under  construction 
in  various  stages  of  completion.  They  are 
located  In  18  of  New  Jersey's  21  counties. 
Financial  grants  from  Federal  funds  for  indi- 
vidual hospitals  have  ranged  from  33  Vj  per- 
cent to  40  percent  of  the  costs  of  these 
Institutions.' 

OOOPBAnOK   PATS 

"Cooperation  between  Government  and  lo- 
cal community  groups  operating  hospitals  In 
New  Jersey  has  paid  great  dividends  in  the 
•way  of  expanded  facilities  for  the  sick,"  de- 
clared Bates  in  releasing  the  progress  report. 

He  said  that  during  the  next  6  years  hos- 
pitals in  this  State  have  Indicated  their 
intention  to  proceed  with  projects  totaling 
$76  million  more  to  cope  with  tbe  demands 
for  such  facilities  and  of  thU  it  Is  anticipated 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  contribute 
approximately  $30  million. 

Passage  of  the  Hill-Btirton  Act  In  August 
194e.  made  possible  Federal  participation  In 
meeting  the  cost  of  constructing  these  New 
Jersey  hospitals.  A  single  State  agency  was 
required  to  be  established  to  administer  the 
State's  responsibilities  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  fund  and  the  depcirtment  of  institu- 
tions and  agencies  was  so  designated. 

It  was  also  required  that  a  hospital  ad- 
Tisory  council  be  created  composed  not  only 
of  hospital  administrators  but  representa- 
tives of  the  public  which  will  uoe  the  pro- 
posed new  facilities.  Thxis  a  State  advisory 
coiuicU  of  21  members  was  named  to  oversee 
details  of  money  allocations  and  approved 
grants. 

PBOJBCTB   XLLUSniATB) 

Among  the  new  hospital  projects  now  be- 
ing built  or  already  completed  in  addition 
to  Anctx^  Mental  Hospital  are  illxistrations 
In  the  progress  report  of  Burdette-Tomlln 
Memorial  Hospital,  Cape  May  County  Court 
House;  Bergen  Pines  County  Hospital,  Ber- 
gen County:  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Hospital. 
Camden. 

Elizabeth  General  Hospital;  Diagnostic 
Center  Clinic,  Menlo  Park;  Overlook  Hos- 
pital, Sximmlt;  JSalem  County  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Salem;  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Trenton; 
Bamert  Memorial  Hospital.  Paterson;  Burl- 
ington Coxmty  General  Hospital;  Fitkin 
Memorial  Hospital,  Nepttme;  Monmouth  Me- 
morial Hospital,  XiOng  Branch;  Muhlenberg 
Hospital,  Plalnfleld;  Princeton  Hospital,  and 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Paterson. 

"Many  of  the  hospitals  shown  In  this  re- 
port co\ild  not  have  carried  out  their  con- 
struction programs  without  assistance,"  de- 
clared Bates.  "Many  other  hospitals  would 
have  been  obliged  to  limit  their  construction 
programs,  or  otherwise  effect  savings  which 
might  have  adversely  affected  good  profes- 
sional care  and  treatment  of  the  patients.** 


Tenth  Report  on  the  Legislation  of  the 
83<l  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3. 1953 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
by  consent  granted.  I  am  extending  my 


remarks  to  Include  my  10th  report  to  my 
constituents  in  the  2d  District  of  Illinois 
on  the  legislation  of  the  83d  Congress. 
The  report  follows: 

Dear  Friend:  Here  are  the  bills  passed  by 
House  and  Senate  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
83d  Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President 
becoming  the  laws  of  the  land.  Beginning 
where  I  left  off  in  my  last  report: 

PUBLIC  LAW  SOS 

H.  R.  4353,  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953 :  Since 
1910.  when  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
was  set  up.  Congress  has  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  ample  supply  of  credit  for  the 
carrying  on  of  farm  operations.  The  Agri- 
culture Credit  Act  In  1923,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  in  1929,  and  the  Ftirm  Credit 
Act  in  1933,  further  expanded  in  1937,  all 
made  large  contributions.  The  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1953,  in  the  main  continuing  along  the 
general  line  of  earlier  legislation,  creates  a 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  and  makes  cer- 
tain provision  calculated  to  increase  farmer 
ownership  and  control  of  the  farm-credit 
system.  It  was  said  to  represent  the  think- 
ing of  the  large  agricultural  organizations. 
The  debate  in  the  House  was  mainly  ptu^lcl- 
pated  in  by  those  Members  from  agricultural 
districts  with  greater  familiarity  with  the 
subject.    It  was  passed  by  voice. 

PUBLIC  LAW   SOS 

H.  R.  6481,  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1963: 
In  the  years  1953,  1954,  and  1955  there  wlU 
be  an  estimated  12  million  births  in  the 
United  States.  During  this  3-year  period 
Public  Law  203  authorizes  the  Issuance  of 
205,000  special  nonquota  immigrant  visas— 

1.  Flfty-flve  thousand  to  German  expellees 
residing  in  the  area  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  or  in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin 
or  in  Austria; 

2.  Thlrty-flve  thousand  to  escapees  resid- 
ing in  the  area  of  the  German  F^ederal  Re- 
public or  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  or  in 
Austria; 

3.  Ten  thousand  to  escapees  residing  with- 
in the  European  continental  limits  of  NATO 
member  nations  or  in  Turkey,  Sweden,  Iran, 
or  in  Trieste  and  who  are  not  nationals  of 
the  areas  of  their  residence; 

4.  Two  thousand  World  War  11  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  Poland  who  are  now 
unnaturalized  residents  of  the  British  Isles; 

6.  Forty-five  thousand  refugees  of  ItaUan 
ethnic  origin  now  residing  in  Italy  or  Trieste; 

6.  Fifteen  thousand  persons  of  Italian 
ethnic  origin  residing  in  Italy  or  Trieste  and 
qualifying  under  certain  preferences  speci- 
fied in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

7.  Fifteen  thovisand  refugees  of  Greek 
ethnic  OTigin  residing  in  Greece; 

8.  Two  thousand  persons  of  Greek  ethnlo 
origin  qualifying  under  certain  preferences; 

9.  Fifteen  thousand  refugees  of  Dutcb 
ethnic  origin  residing  in  the  Netherlands; 

10.  Two  thousand  persons  of  Dutch  ethnle 
origin  qualifying  under  certain  preferences; 

11.  Two  thousand  refugees  residing  in  the 
district  of  an  American  consular  office  in  the 
Far  East  and  not  indigenoiis  to  the  area; 

12.  Three  thousand  refugees  residing  In 
the  district  of  an  American  consular  office 
in  the  Far  East  and  who  are  indigenous  to 
the  area; 

13.  Two  thousand  refugees  of  Chinese  eth- 
nic origin  Whose  passports  for  travel  to  the 
United  States  are  endorsed  by  the  Chinese 
National  Government; 

14.  Two  thousand  refugees  eligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  U.  N.  relief  agency 
Xor  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  Bast;  and 

15.  Pbur  thousand  orphans  under  10  years 
of  age  who  have  been  adopted  by  United 
States  citizens  or  will  be  so  adopted  on  entry. 

Public  Law  303  also  provides  a  measure  of 
protection  for  aliens  lawfully  In  the  United 
States  and  unable  to  retxim  to  their  nativa 
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fauKlB  Tieeanse  of  peneeuttoa  or  f aar  of  i 
cutioa.  Sucb  aUens.  to  tb«  total  Dtanbcr 
of  5.000.  may  b«  admitted  to  permanent  real- 
dence  xmder  certain  c(nidltlons  and  after 
processing  by  the  Attorney  General  of  tba 
United  Statea. 

Tour  repreaentatlTe  was  one  of  tbe  speak- 
ers In  advocacy  of  this  meaanre  in  tbe  gen- 
eral debate  in  the  House.  On  tbe  motion  to 
recommit  (whleb  was  defeated  186  to  333) 
your  vote  cast  by  me  was  "Mo."  There  was 
another  roUcaU  on  final  passage:  yeas,  331; 
nays.  185:.  not  voting.  35.  Your  vote  was 
cast  for  the  passage  of  the  bllL 

We  caniu>t  depart  from  time-tested  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  tbe  precepts  of  tbe  teach- 
ings of  religion.  Therein  lies  tbe  strength 
of  our  country.  Moreover,  it  Is  part  and 
parcel  o(  our  foreign  policy  to  make  friends 
In  NATO  coimtri.-^  where  many  of  theae 
refugees  reside.  To  add  to  tbe  )3  mllUoa 
new  AnMricans  that  wlU  come  to  lis  by  native 
births  in  the  3-year  period  another  300.000 — 
a  ratio  of  1  to  60 — is  not  going  to  upset  our 
eoonotny.  From  all  angles,  it  seemed  to  ma 
tbe  decent  and  right  thing  to  do.  and  in 
keeping  with  tbe  true  sj^rit  of  our  country 
and  our  people. 

rawKJc  lAW  aa« 

Houae  Jotnt  Resolution  131,  Ohio  is  ad- 

ZEiltted  Into  tlie  XTaUywi-  A-t  long  tatst  the  q-ues- 

-eioEi      b&s      l>e«E&     ■III  I  ■■■If  =      "VWmtm     Otxlo     <^vez-      acX  — 
w.r^ »!  ly    cS^iC^^Lres    0*M^JO    m^Mxx^±tX^»^S     Ijat:*:*    CX^^    X7Ek&«:>n 

X303.  Tt^AX,  -vrmm  tJie  <3»t^  ozi  -wKLldi  XYh^  OJrm^ 
OKxlo  Tiai^lMlMl  III  •  «ras  —  aterl  »xm1  -wlieii  t^k« 
lira*  OoTemoir  took  ofllce.  Previous  dates  ad- 
^■iircirl  lx«bd  toeen  m^errTi  3.  ia03.  &xx<l  Z9ovezn— 
D.  1003-      KA  oxxe  ■mil  i  ii  iil  t£>  Icxloii^  fos*  sixr^ 


Ita  IdiaapproTaL     Othvwlse,   the   salee   90 
ttanugb.     Annttmr  familiar  with  legislative 
c  fiwl*"g«  must  say  this  pretty  well  greases 
road  to  tbe  turnover  of  these  valuable 

to  tbe  rubber  oligarcby.     It   Is 

opinion  that^bllc  Law  305  ranks  see- 
only  to  tbe  tideland  oil  land  law  as 
moat  Infamous  legislation  of  tbe  83d 
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roHJc  LAW  aoa 
R.  3834,  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates: 


United  States  mine  output  of  tungsten  is 

below  our  coosiimptlon.    Similarly,  there 

short  supply  in  manganese,  chromlte, 

,  asbestos,  beryl,  colimibiinn.  and  tanta- 

niese  minerals  are  vital  to  tbe  se- 

of  the  United  SUtes  and  for  peafcetime 

uses.     Public    Law    206    extends 

.fuly  1.  1958,  the  minerals  programs  es-. 

led  ""><»<•  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

poauc  Law  sot 
R.  eaOO,  supplemental  appropriations  for 
Appropriation  laws  will  be  covered  In 
and  separate  report. 
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FOBLIC    UIW    308 

doiise  Joint  Resolution  316.  revolving  fund 

House  of  Representatives:  Establishes  a 

depository  account  In  the  Treasury  of 

United  States  for  tbe  Joint  Senate  and 

Hotjsft  Recording  Facility  instead  of  an  out- 

r  po-ivatte  de|>oeltory. 


ebjeetSonaUe  to  me,  would  have  baen  takoon-  ^ 

sistent  with  my  position  on  the  original 
submerged  land  measiire-  It  waa  my  con- 
tention then  that  all  tbe  submerged  land 
from  actual  tidelands  out  belonged  to  the 
Federal  GoTemment  and  all  tbe  people  of 
the  United  Statea.  A  vote  for  a  bill  assert- 
ing Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  Continental 
Shelf  area  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
an  admission  that  tbe  previous  assertion  of 
State  jiu-lsdlctlon  over  the  area  closer  in 
was  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  the  tise  of  revenues  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

rUBUC  LAW  lis 

R.    R.  4153.  extends  to  Janxuur  1,  10S8, 
exemption  from  income  taxes  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  combat  aoncs :  Of  course, 
I  Joined  with  all  other  membaca  In  voting. 
yea. 

PTTKJC  lAW  ai4 

S.  3S39.  loan  of  two  siibmarlnaa  to  T^rfcay: 
Similar  to  legislation  autborising  loans  of 
submarines  to  Italy  and  aircraft  carrier  to 
France.  Sxpense  chargeable  to  funds  pro- 
gramed for  Turkey  under  Hutual  Security 
Act. 

PUBJC  LAW  ais 

H.  R.  5405.  Trade  Agreements  Extension 

Act  of   1053:    Deeplte   tb«   vital  liimoi  f  ■n«'«  to 


i401.    a  _  

Aj-my.     •i33.«m.ooo;     i«mvy.     •err.- 

ISO:       Air      ^orc«,      •aes.sos.ooo;       Al»«>mi 

System.  •1.404.800.      Some  of 
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cwkxry  tbe  lasue  wltb  tarn  aid  of  a  ■a»Hf  ntHil 
part  of  ttie  X^en^ocratlc  ix»en&toarat&lx>. 
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suspension  of  duties  and  Import  taxea  on 
metal  scrap. 

PUBLIC  LAW  saa 

S.  S3,  traveling  expenses  of  Federal  Judges: 
Allows    $15   a   day   for    necessary    traveling 
expenses  while  attending  court  at  place  other , 
than  ofBcial  station. 

PUBLIC  LAW  tsa 

S.  97,  National  Science  Foundation:  Re- 
moves from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1960  the  %^b  million  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  annual  appropriations  which  may 
be  made  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  act.  This 
wise  law  will  permit  fiuther  centralization 
of  basic  scientific  research  in  the  Founda- 
Uon. 

PUBLIC  LAW  tS4 

8.  725.  Alaska  forest  survey:  One  large 
pulpmiU,  costing  many  millions  of  dollars, 
has  recently  gone  into  operation  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  Other  pulpmllls  are  under 
consideration.  To  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment PubUc  Law  224  authorizes  a  survey  of 
the  timber  resources  of  Alaska  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  timber  may  be  cut  to 
support  the  pulp  and  timber  industry. 

PTTBLIC  LAW  S2S 

S.  1403.  navigation  of  foreign  civil  aircraft 
to    the    United    States:    Copsolldatea    In    tbe 

C31V11      A.«ror»«Mat.lc«      Bo«fcX-<l      economic      control 


PUBLIC  LAW  S34 

H.  R.  2458.  land  at  Cherry  Point.  8.  C: 
Authorizes  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  to  turn 
over  some  37  acres  to  the  Navy  for  a  runway 
extension  of  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  at 
Cherry  Point,  S.  C. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ass 

H.  R.  4305.  Increases  by  $3,500,000  previous 
authorizations  for  flood  control  in  lower  San 
Joaquin  River  area.  California :  Tbe  total  area 
of  fertile  land  subject  to  Inundation  by  fiood- 
waters  of  tbe  lower  San  Joaquin  River  is 
350.000  acres.  Since  1900  the  San  Joaqiiin 
Valley  has  suffered  40  damaging  floods. 

PUBLIC  LAW  ass 

H.  R.  5268.  authorizes  sale  of  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  stores  to  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government:  Public  Law  236  broadens 
the  authority  of  tbe  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  permit  civilian  sales. 

PUBLIC  LAW    237 

H.  R.  3480.  agricultural  workers  from  Mex- 
ico: Extends  for  3  years  the  authority  for 
recruitment  and  employment  of  agriciil- 
tural  workers  from  Mexico. 

PUBLIC  LAW  aas 

H.  R.  5257.  extends  narcotic  drug  law  to 
Pacific  trust  territory:  This  legislation  will 
make  poeaible  tlie  orderly  supply  of  narcotic 

<lrxaKs~'ox-  cned&CGLl   piix-x^oaes  \xx  tb«   %x-u»^  'bcrrrl— 


benefit  of  your  thinking  that  X  may  tba 
better  represent  you  In  tbe  second  seaaion 
oonvenlng  in  January. 

Cordially  and  sincerely. 

Baxxatt  O'Haba. 
Memher  of  Congress, 


w^ltb     m.     member     of     t.lie     ^^e»terxi 

llt.te«    aajxl    mmr-vic^    irk    <l*ntAst.TT    &Z>d 


provisions      of      Public      Z..&vr      339     ' 

en-llKt^ed     peraoxinel    xzuiy    Ktutre     ttietr 
^v-ld' 


.1.x  l«s 
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x^etXre- 

coKnf>ei:^mttt-ion      ^rlt^b       t-belx-      arui-vlvlxxs 

.<!.   ckxlldren   toy   a^acept.lz&s   m.   r«<lx>c::«<l 

'fcX^^tx-      g-^^lx-^d.      S>*.y      c&vjax-lcbac      %.k:».«lx- 


Korea? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  t 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OP  lassouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  VBS 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1953 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
month  ago  today  Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  re- 
tired from  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
now  chairman  of  the  board  of  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
wrote  a  letter  to  Bishop  Austin  Pardue 
of  the  Pittsburgh  diocese  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

This  letter  was  more  or  less  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  from  friend  to  friend,  but 
is  so  full  of  hard  logic .  sound  common 

sense,  skncl  t.]rvte  K>e.t.i-iot.isxzi  t:±iskt.  It.  sho\ild 
to^  bla^M^n^^d  Ck<=r*oss  tir^  s1eA^:s  -wtxar^  ^-v^x-y 
^xxxx^x^csk,xx  <=oxald  d^;«fc.rl3r  s^^  ^Lz^d  x-^ta-ci  It. 
^Sen  2.&oz-e^U  Is  ixo  siXlar  se-ia.tJJxmer>t.ft'li-st. 
biAt.  sk  mskxx  of  t^rocbd  vision.,  t.hoi-oi^sl^ 
t.i-&inlnK.  and  lone  ean?erier»ce  In  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  A  devout  cru-lstian, 
he  Is  a  friend  to  &11  manlrind :  but  he  Is 
&    stei-line    AJX&ei-ica.xi    ^pbo    tbxnlES    of    orxr 


